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Reciprocal-Trade  Apreemenls 


I    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

[  OP 

I    HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday,  January  3.  1940 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  reF>orts  carried  in  the  news- 
papers generally  throughout  the  country  during  the  recess  of 
Congress,  it  appears  that  those  who  have  hitherto  opposed  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  policy  of  the  adminLst ration  have 
renewed  their  attacks  with  the  hope  of  preventing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  beyond  the  date  on  which 
it  is  now  due  to  expire,  June  12,  1940.  As  usual,  these  attacks 
have  been  accompanied  by  misrepresentation  and  by  mis- 
statements as  to  the  objects  of  the  agreements,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  negotiated,  and  the  results  that  have  come 
from  them. 

About  the  end  of  November  last  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency  this  year,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Hon.  Styles  Bridges, 
delivered  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  trade  agreements  in  the 
city  of  Sacramento.  Calif.  It  was  a  very  bitter  attack  against 
them.  It  aroused  editorial  comment  in  both  the  morning  and 
evening  dailies  published  in  that  city.  The  latter,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee.  editorialized  as  follows: 

A  FACTDAL  STCDT  OF  TRADE  PACTS  IS   NEEDED 

Senator  Bttlf„s  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  is  nr  w  on  tour 
of  the  country  prnmotln?  his  own  candidacy  for  the  Presidency,  in 
his  address  m  Sacramtnto  recently,  made  a  vlirlolic  attack  on  ihe 
tra(.l<'  treaties  negotiated  by  the  Roosevelt   administration. 

Without  going  Into  details  he  declared  the  cflects  of  concessions 
made  In  these  treaties  have  been  adverse  to  American  InterePts, 
particularly  to  agriculture,  and  declared  if  the  negotiations  of  such 
treat  le.s  were  to  be  continued  they  sliould  be  made  bubjcci  to 
ratif.catlon  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

On  the  other  side.  Congressman  Frank  Buck,  of  this  d's'r'.ct, 
wlio  certainly  cannot  be  charged  witli  not  havli.t;  tlie  interests  of 
agriculture  at  heait,  has  been  one  of  the  champions  of  the  pacts, 
declaniig  tluy  have  opei.ed  wider  markets  for  numerous  Califoriua 
prod'ic's 

The  whole  pubject  Is  to  be  given  a  thorough  going  over  In  the  n^xt 
Congress,  for  the  very  good  rea.son  that  the  authority  to  negotiate 
these  pacts  expires  on  Jiine  12,  1940. 

It  will  be  u:ifortunaie  if  the  question  of  whethr  this  authority 
Is  to  be  renewed  or  denied  is  sef^l^d  from  a  purely  political  ap- 
proach   -the  Democrats  being  for  renewal,  the  Republicans  against 
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It — on  partisan  grounds  only,  and  making  all  their  arguments  from 
that  angle 

Some  20  of  these  pacts  are  In  eflfect 

Sonie  of  them  have  been  operating  for  4  years 

And  it  sliould  be  pos.-ible  to  determine,  not  from  the  political  but 
the  economic  angle,  what  have  been  their  actual  efTects. 

In  the  di.scussion  of  these  and  kindred  subjects,  where  partisan 
feeling  and  advantage  are  engaged,  the  tendency  ijr  t-o  generate 
heat  rather  tlian  to  seek  the  light. 

Must  this  always  be  so? 

Mu^t  policies  of  this  character  always  be  determined  by  appeals 
to  prejudice  and  emotion  rather  vhan  by  Impartial  diagnosis  and 
study.'' 

Why  not  more  of  tb.e  laboratory  approach,  a  willingness  to  get  all 
the  data  and  then  study  it  with  an  open  mind  before  Jumping  to 
violent  conclusions? 

An  expert  fact-finding  body,  with  no  axes  to  grind,  no  thefls  to 
Euppftrt.  and  no  vous  to  solicit,  could  be  named  by  the  President 
to  go  into  tills  reciprocal  trade  treaty  business  thoroughly  and 
render  Its  veraict  according  to  the  facts  It  developed. 

Th(  n  the  average  voicr,  as  well  as  Congress,  would  have  some- 
thing concrete  to  chew  on  In  making  up  his  own  mind  as  to  what 
the  liatlonal  policy  should  be.  Now  he  hears  only  the  too  strident 
voices  of  tliose  who  know  they  are  right  because  prejudice  and 
partisanship  tell  thom  so. 

The  writer  of  that  editorial  is  an  able  man,  well-educated, 
and  versed  in  pubhc  afifairs,  which  It  is  his  duty  as  editor 
to  follow  and  to  comment  upon.  Yet  even  he  felt  called  upon 
to  a^k  questions  which  indicated  he  did  not  realize  that  the 
"laboratory  approach"  which  he  suggested  should  be  used  was 
In  fact  the  method  now  In  effect.  If  that  was  so  In  his  case, 
I  reasoned,  would  it  not  be  even  more  so  In  the  case  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  who  have  not  had  presented  to  them  a 
true  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  trade  agreements  are 
entered  into?  It  is  therefore  my  purpose  this  afternoon  to 
explain  something  of  organization  and  methods  of  negotia- 
tion under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

When  that  act  was  passed  the  preliminary  question  was 
how  to  dcvi.se  an  effective  method  to  carry  out  the  task 
imposed  upon  the  President  of  negotiating  these  agreements. 
At  that  time  there  was  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  which  had  been 
working  to  develop  foreign  trade.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  the  E>cpartment  of  Agriculture  was  then,  and 
still  is.  studying  and  reporting  on  foreign  agricultural  con- 
ditions and  their  effect  on  American  agricultural  exports. 
The  Tariff  Commission  maintatncd  a  group  of  economists 
engaged  in  surveying  the  effect  of  various  imports  on  domestic 
production  of  competitive  commodities.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment was  likewise  interested  in  this  same  subject  ot 
foreign  trade. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  men  who  were  and  are 
engaged  in  these  studies  and  surveys  are  practically  all  of 
them  civil-service  employees.  They  do  not  ewe  their  appoint- 
ment to  any  pohtical.  in  the  sense  of  partisan,  consideration. 
They  are  experts,  and  therefore  they  constitute  expert  fact- 
finding bodies.  It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  the 
groups  I  have  referred  to  had  operated  with  little  or  no 
coordination,  although  in  November  1933  the  President  had 
authorized  the  creation  cf  a  p>olicy  committee  of  high-ranking 
officials  of  the  aRencics  concerned  in  order  to  coordinate  and 
centralize  in  the  hands  cf  a  single  agency  the  supervision  of 
Government  action  as  it  might  affect  our  import  and  export 
trade.  This  was  named  the  Executive  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Policy,  and  it  has  contmued  to  function  since  that 
date,  meeting  weekly. 

Using  this  committee  as  a  model,  when  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  was  passed  in  1934,  a  similar  interdepartmental 
organization  was  built  up,  con.sisting  of  several  committees. 
The  first  created  wis  the  Trade  Agret-ments  Committee,  estab- 
lished by  the  Executive  Committee  on  Commercial  Policy,  on 
June  22.  1934.  High  officials  from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Com.merce.  Treasury,  and  Agriculture,  the  Tariff  Commission. 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  constitute 
this  committee.  It  is  strictly  non-partisan,  and  those  who 
compose  it  have  been  experts  in  the  study  of  foreign *and 
domestic  trading  problems  for  many  years  past.  This  com- 
mittee has  appomted  subcommittees,  composed  of  civil  service 
economists  and  experts,  for  pursuiqg  specific  studies.  For 
example,  when  it  is  thought  possible  mat  an  agreement  ipight 
be  entered  into  with  "X  Country"  aTf^'X  Country  Committee" 
has  been  appointed  to  make  detailed  studies  of  our  trade  with 
that  country.  Similarly,  "commodity  committees"  have  been 
named  to  deal  with  specific  groups  of  commodities,  and  tech- 
nical committees  have  been  appointed  to  deal  with  exchange 
or  quota  problems,  or  trade  discriminations. 

In  addit:on  to  these  committees  and  subcomrnittees,  the  I 
President,  by  Executive  order,  on  June  27.  1934.  created  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information.  Representatives 
from  all  the  departments  concerned  in  foreign  trade  com- 
prised this  committee.  It  is  the  contact  committee  between 
the  public  and  the  Inter-Departmental  Trade  Agreements 
Committee.  Since  it  is  composed  of  permanent  Government 
of!ici;i^  it  has,  as  the  Sacramento  Bee  suggests  such  a  body 
shoul#have.  no  axe  to  grind,  no  thesis  to  support,  and  no 
votes  to  solicit.  The  sole  object  of  the  committee  is  to  secure 
factual  information.  Its  verdicts  have  been  rendered  accord- 
ing to  the  facts  it  has  developed. 

Since  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  provides  that 
before  any  trade  agreement  may  be  concluded  opportunity 
shalT  be  given  interested  persons  to  present  their  views,  this 
committee  receives  the  written  views  of  any  interested  person 
.^on  any  subject  in  connection  with  the  proF>osed  trade  agree- 
■ment.  It  also  gives  opportunity  in  open  hearings  for  oral 
presentation  of  these  views.  After  an  agreement  has  been 
concluded,  its  experts  follow  the  course  of  its  working  and  the 
actual  operation  of  the  agreement  is  analyzed  and  digested 
for  the  benefit  of  the  various  governmental  departments  con- 
cerned With  foreign  trade. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  people,  and  par- 
ticularly the  farmers,  l^lieve  that  the  public  is  not  heard 
nor  listened  to.  Farmere  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  consulted  in  the  negotia- 
tions. These  are  pure,  bald  misrepresentations  of  fact.  Let  me 
set  out  the  text  of  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act: 

Bfforo  any  foreign  trade  agreement  is  concluded  •  •  •  rea- 
Bonable  public  notice  of  the  intention  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment •  •  »  shall  be  given  in  order  that  any  interested  person 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  present  his  views  to  the  President. 
or.  to  such  agency  as  the  President  may  designate,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe:  and  before 
concluding  such  agreement  the  President  shall  seek  Information 
and  advice  with  respect  thereto  from  the  United  States  Tarlfif 
ConimL-^ion,  the  Departments  of  State.  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce, and  from  such  other  sources  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

With  this  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  me  to  say  a  word  about  the  manner  in  which 
these  agreements  are  initiated.  Naturally,  informal  discus- 
sions Unween  ofBcials  of  the  State  Department  and  other 
departments  to  determine  whether  the  negoUatiaa  of  any 


trade  agreement  seems  to  merit  consideration  and  if  the 
foreign  government  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  negotiate  is 
In  a  receptive  mood  form  the  basis  for  a  preliminary  report 
from  the  Trade  Agreements  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State,  recommending  consideration  of  the  question  by  the 
Trade  Agreements  Committee.  This  Committee  then  covers 
the  whole  field  of  our  economic  and  trade  relations  of  the 
country  under  consMeration.  What  concessions  we  may 
obtain;  what  will  be  the  ef^pct  on  domestic  industries  re- 
sulting from  tentative  proposals:  what  trade  barriers  could 
we  reduce  ourselves:  problems  cf  exchange  and  quota  con- 
trol— are  all  carefully  gone  into  by  the  experts  who  compose 
the  Trade  Agreements  Committee. 

If,  after  a  thorough  and  impartial  consideration,  the  agree- 
m.ent  seems  practicable,  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee 
appoints  an  Interdepartmental  Country  Committee,  to  which 
I  have  previously  referred,  and  this  Country  Committee  gets 
dc^n  to  the  real  work,  which  may  take  months.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, is  represented* on  the  Country  Committee,  as  well  as 
on  the  "Trade  Agreements  Committee,  each  by  one  or  more 
experts  who  are  responsible  for  preparing  detailed  studies 
of  the  produclfcjve  export  to  the  country  concerned,  foreign 
tariff  rates,  prospects  of  reduction  in  them,  and  similar  ques- 
tions. ^There  is  on  each  of  these  committees  a  member 
designated  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  that  member  is 
charged  with  preparing  studies,  analyzing  in  the  same  detail 
information  regarding  our  imports  from  the  country  under 
consideration.  These  studies  discuss  the  question  of  what 
concessions  might  be  made  by  the  United  States,  con.sider 
conditions  in  competing  American  industries,  and  conclude 
with  recommendations  either  for  or  against  a  concession  on 
any  given  subject. 

After  these  full  studies  are  completed,  the  Country  Com- 
mittee prepares  a  list  of  commodities  imported  by  the  coun- 
try in  question  from  the  United  States  on  which  conces- 
sions are  to  be  requested,  together  with  their  recommenda- 
tion of  whether  there  should  be  a  tariff  cut,  quota  change, 
binding  of  duty,  or  some  combination,  and  the  extent  thereof. 
It  similarly  prepares  a  list  of  concessions  which  the  United 
States  might  consider  granting  in  return.  Let  me  repeat 
that  partisan  or  purely  political  considerations  play  no  part 
throughout  this  long  study.  Each  commodity  is  carefully  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  its  past  tariff  history,  of  the  relation  of  • 
imports  to  domestic  production,  of  the  probable  effects  en  do- 
mestic production  of  greater  imports  and  effects  on  competing 
domestic  commodities  before  any  concession  is  recommended 
for  consideration.  It  has  been  stated  before,  and  I  repeat,  that 
"the  sole  criterion  is  economic  cause  and  effect;  the  sole  objec- 
tive is  improvement  of  American  commerce,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, from  the  viewpoint  of  the  country  as  a  whole." 

These  studies  scmetimes  run  into  many  volumes  before 
they  are  submitted  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  as 
final  arbiter,  as  to  whether  any  or  all  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Country  Committee  shall  be  further  considered  in  any 
negotiation. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  the  meantime  the  State  Department 
has  found  that  the  country  in  questioo  is  willing  to  consider 
the  negotiation  of  an  agreement.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
decision  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  is  favorable  to 
such  an  agreement.  Ail  of  this,  of  course,  so  far  has  been 
tentative  and  has  merely  been  the  amassing  of  factual  data. 

The  Secretary  of  State  now  issues  the  usual  preliminary 
announcement  that  negotiations  are  contemplated  with  the 
country  in  question.  The  purpose  of  this  preliminary  an- 
nouncement is  to  enable  any  interested  person  TTrthe  United 
States  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion that  such  and  such  an  exF>ort  or  impcrt  commodity 
should  be  included  in  the  negotiation.  Such  suggestion^  are 
received  by  the  committee,  and  they  are  likewise  all  carefully 
analyzed,  and  many  times  are  added  to  the  schedules,  which 
have  previously 'been  prepared  by  the  Country  Committee. 
Usually  about  a  month  after  the  preliminary  announcement, 
the  Secretary  of  State  gives  a  formal  public  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  negotiate.  This  notice  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of 
products  as  to  which  the  United  States  will  consider  granting 
concessions  to  the  other  country.  Tlie  reason  this  list  is 
made  pubbc  is  to  save  the  necessity  of  anyone  filing  a  brief 
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covering  commodities  which  are  exchanged  between  the  two 
nations  but  which  are  certain  not  to  be  included  in  the  nego- 
tiations. The  mere  listing  of  a  commodity,  however,  is  no 
indication  whatsoever  that  it  will  be  the  subject  of  a  conces- 
sion. The  history  of  previous  negotiations  clearly  demon- 
strates this. 

The  formal  notice  fixes  a  closing  date  for  filing  of  briefs 
before  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information,  and  also 
the  dates  for  oral  presentation  of  arguments.  These  briefs  and 
statements  are  then  as  carefully  digested  by  the  various  de- 
partments involved  and  by  the  representatives  on  the  Country 
Committee  as  were  the  original  data  submitted  by  the  experts. 
The  Country  Com.mittee  may,  and  frequently  does,  revise  its 
tentative  recommendations  as  a  result  of  these  hearings.  Its 
final  conclusions  are  then  reported  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee,  which  again  studies  the  two  schedules  of  conces- 
sions to  be  given  and  concessions  to  be  asked  for.  with  the 
result  that  considerable  modification  generally  occurs.  When 
the  schedules  are  finally  approved  by  the  Trade  Agreements 
Conmiittce  they  are  then  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  ultimately  to  the  President  for  their  consideration,  modi- 
fication, or  approval. 

It  is  not  until  after  all  of  this  preliminary  work  has  been 
done,  and  open  and  public  hearings  held,  that  the  formal 
negotiations  begin  with  the  country  in  question.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  safeguard  the  preparation  of  the 
data  required  for  negotiation  from  partisan  or  political  in- 
fluence. If  there  could  be  more  of  a  laboratory  approach 
than  i.s  now  actually  in  existence  under  the  present  set-up. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  urge  its  adoption.  We  must  realize, 
however,  that  the  appointment  of  a  group  of  men  outside  of 
the  departments  to  pursue  this  same  work  would  be  almost 
a  physical  impossibility.  There  would  be  the  fundamental 
difficulty  of  securing  disinterested  and  dispassionate  men 
engaged  in  any  field  of  trade,  commerce,  agriculture,  or  fi- 
nance, who  would  be  able  to  give  their  time  to  complete  the 
work  on  any  one  agreement,  let  alone  all  those  which  have 
been  negotiated.  Then  there  would  still  remain  the  problem 
of  such  a  body  securing  the  necessary  factual  data,  on  which 
to  base  their  conclusions.  In  my  opinion,  they  inevitably 
would  have  to  come  back  to  the  experts  in  the  departments  of 
the  Government  at  Washington  for  their  figures,  and  for  such 
statistical  material  as  they  would  need.  They  would  have  to 
come  to  those  same  experts  and  technical  ad\isers  who  are 
now  serving  on  the  various  committees  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. Finally,  since,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  these  experts 
and  advisers  are  practically  all  civil-service  men.  career  men. 
they  are  far  freer  from  political  considerations  than  would 
be  any  group  cf  men  taken  out  of  ordinary  life,  who  naturally 
have  leanings  one  way  or  the  other  politically. 

The  rea^  truth  of  the  situation  is  that  the  violent  impreca- 
tions, such  as  were  made  in  Sacramento  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  are  made  because  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  has  alieady  provided  such  a  nonpartisan  method  of  ap- 
proach to  the  tariff  question  that  it  no  longer  permits  politi- 
cians, lobbyists,  and  special  interests  to  write  the  tariff  policy 
ot  the  Government.  It  will  be  developed  in  the  cour.«:e  of  this 
session,  I  am  sure,  that  the  interests  of  the  industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture  of  the  United  States  have  been  pro- 
tected in  every  agreement  entered  into  so  far,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  continue  to  be  protected. 

The  life  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  should  be  extended, 
not  because  there  are  so  many  other  nations  with  which,  ulth 
the  world  at  war,  we  might  now  write  agreements,  but  because 
we  need  to  have  this  trading  policy  in  effect  and  at  hand  to 
use  as  our  contribution  to  the  restoration  of  some  sane 
economy  of  the  world  when  war  shall  end.  Failure  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  act  would  be  notice  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  will  not  lift  a  hand  to  prevent  an  international  eco- 
nomic debacle  following  the  next  peace  similar  to  that  which 
followed  the  end  of  the  first  World  War.  To  repudiate  our 
trade-agreement  policy  new  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  our 
moral  leadership  in  behalf  cf  international  coop: ration  and 
peace.  The  minority  Members  of  Congress  have  proposed  to 
investigate  the  results  of  these  agreements.  The  majority 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  this  policy  in  the  House,  will  not  only  gladly  welcome 


such  an  investigation  but  propose  to  develop  to  the  full  the 
actual  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  the  negotiation  of  the 
agreements  to  date.  Today  I  have  not  time  to  discuss  these 
in  detail;  I  shall  go  into  the  subject  further,  later. 

What  I  emphasize  today  is  that,  though  I  personally  may 
disagree  with  some  uf  the  details  of  the  agreements,  and  while 
I  might  have  found  differently  in  some  cases,  nevertheless 
the  agreements  are  the  result  of  laboratory  approach,  made  by 
experts  with  willingness,  desire,  and  ability  to  get  together  all 
the  necessary  data. 

I  want  to  assure  my  good  friend  the  editor  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  that  there  will  be  no  appeals  to  the  emotions,  no 
generating  of  heat  by  the  majority,  but  we  wUl  depend  upon 
facts  and  not  upon  reckless  misstatements  and  distortions  of 
figures  and  bitter  appeals  to  prejudice  for  the  sake  of  partisan 
advantage. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  suggest  to  my  Republican  investigat- 
ing friends  that  it  might  be  well  for  them  to  adhere  to  facts 
as  well.  In  proof  I  offer  the  other  editorial  that  I  referred  to 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  The  Sacramento  Union,  an 
out-and-out  Republican  newspaper,  spoke  thus  in  its  leading 
editorial  of  November  30,  1939: 

NO    BED    HERRINGS 

We  profoundly  iDelleve  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  demands  the 
ouster  of  the  Democratic  administration  at  next  year's  election. 

In  addition  to  an  orgv  of  spending  and  haphai»rd  experimenta- 
tion, we  hold  the  Rooaeveltlan  new  dealers  accountable  for  the 
building  up  of  a  vast  bureaucracy  which  dangerously  threatens 
our  democratic  processes  of  government. 

But  the  Sacramento  Union  Intends  to  hold  to  the  fundamental 
Issues  (good  and  sufficient  in  themselves)  and  will  not  be  a  party 
to  red-herring  tactics. 

Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  speaking  here  Tues- 
day in  the  interests  of  his  own  candidacy  for  the  Republican  PresJ- 
dental  nomination,  emphasized  Integrity,  decentralization  In  gov- 
ernment, econoniv,  and  peace 

On  those  four  general  points  we  agree  100  percent.  But  when  he 
goes  on  to  drag  In  the  "red  herring  '  of  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties 
we  not  only  disagr'x:  but  must  say  that  such  vote-curr>lng  argu- 
ments do  "not  enhance  Senator  Bridgzs'  chances  of  being  the 
G.  O.  P  starcaard  bearer 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  Is  by  long  odds  the  ablest  member 
of  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet,  and  the  principle  of  his  trade  treaties  Is 
sound.  Furthermore,  figures  show  that  the  pacts  have  achieved 
their  main  purpose — an  increase  in  the  Nations  exports 

II  the  tJnlted  States  Is  to  seU  Its  product*  abroad  It  is  axiomatic 
that  it  also  mu.st  buy  abroad.  However,  to  be  in  a  position  of 
favorable  trade,  we  should  sell  more  than  we  buy — a  situation  In 
which  we  happily  find  ourselves.  \. 

Our  foreign  trace  had  shriveled  alarmingiy-Trt  the  time  Secretary 
Hull  seeking  to  revive  It.  negotiated  the  first  of  the  reciprocal 
treatie.s  The  resulting  uptrend  kept  pace  with  the  signing  of 
additional  pacts. 

Therefore,  for  Senator  Bridges  to  say  that  the  trade  treaties  have 
Injured  American  agriculture  and  constitute  a  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  simply  does  not  accord  with  the  facts. 

The  treaties  have  not  benefited  some  agriculturists  and  some 
manufacturers.  It  is  true,  but  that  cannot  be  avoided  under  any 
system  of  trade  regulation.  If  the  cotton  raisers  of  the  South 
have  boiufitcd  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  lumber  Interests 
ol  the  Northv.-cst,  this  has  been  offset  by  the  fact  that  less  Govern- 
ment aid  (the  burden  of  which  is  shared  by  the  lumbermen)  has 
been  required  by  the  cotton  producers.  If  the  pork  producers  and 
packers  have  be-n  hurt  some  by  the  treaties,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  proved  a  boon  to  the  fruit  Industry  In  California  and 
Florida  lu  weighing  th«  effects  of  the  pacts,  cne  has  only  to 
visualize  wh:  t  would  happen  in  all  lines  If  our  foreign  trade  shrank 
to  a  mere  trickle  We  lepeat.  If  we  as  a  nation  expect  to  sell,  we 
also  must  buy. 

John  Andrew  Martin,  Late  a  Representative  from 

Colorado 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF    COLORADO 
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EULOGY  ON  T-RE  LATE  JOHN  ANDREW  MARTIN.  OP  COLORADO^ 
BY  HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY,  OF  VERMONT 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  John 
Andrew  Martin,  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 


■ 
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states  from  the  Third  Congressionat  District  cf  Colorado, 
died  in  Washington.  D.  C,  early  Friday  morning.  December 
23.  1939.  Escorted  by  a  committee  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives his  body  was  removed  to  Pueblo.  Colo.,  his  home  for 
over  40  years,  where  on  Thursday  afternoon,  December  28, 
,1939.  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  city  auditorium  by 
"his  Masonic  brethren  and  by  his  comrades  of  the  World  War. 
Interment  was  made  in  Mountain:  View  Cemetery  in  the  city 
and  State  which  he  loved  and  served  so  well. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon.  December  26.  1939.  shortly  before 
the  departure  cf  the  funeral  party  from  Washington.  D.  C, 
more  than  a  hundred  colleagues  and  other  friends  of  Repre- 
sentative M.^RTIN  gathered  informally  to  pay  to  his  memory 
their  last  tribute  of  affection  and  respect.  On  this  occasion 
the  following  eulogy  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Charles 
A.  Plumley.  the  Representative  in  the  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Vermont: 

John  Andritw  Martin,  late  of  Colorado,  came  flrst  to  Congress  In 
March  1909  Across  the  aisle  from  him  as  they  flrst  took  their  oath 
cf  offlc<?  as  Representatives  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
stood  my  father,  the  late  Frank  Plumley.  of  Vermont. 

D'.fferlng  diametrically  In  their  partisan  politics,  these  two  men 
were  personal  friends  Uho  had  many  attributes  and  characteristics 
In  common.  They  served  to<;ether  two  terms.  John  Martin  de- 
clined a  reelection  In  1913  and  later  was  induced  to  return  to  Con- 
gress My  father  declined  reelection  in  1915.  and  never  again  was 
k  candidate  for  reelection. 

Nothing  that  I  can  say  can  add  to  the  fame  of  either  of  these  two 
gentlemen  Both,  honored  by  their  State  and  Nation,  lived  lives- 
Btuddcd  with  extraordinary  achievement,  and  their  rank  among 
those  with  whom  they  lived  and  worked  was  higher  than  any  posi- 
tion either  of  them  ever  held;  their  honor  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  office  bestowed  upon  or  held  by  either  of  them. 

Our  friend  John  Andrew  Martin  saw  in  the  holding  of  public 
office  an  opportunity  which  belongs  to  no  man  who  does  not  feel  the 
consequent  responsibility  and  who  Is  not  determined  to  measure  up 
to  Its  obligations  Public  life,  in  his  estimation.  Is  honorable  only 
to  such  as  honor  It,  and  the  scroll  of  fame.  In  his  opinion,  was  for 
those  only  who  can  write  their  own  name  on  It.  Such  were  the 
demands  he  made  upon  others  and  which  he  set  for  himself.  He 
gave  bU  he  had  to  the  faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  onerous 
and  arduous  duties  of  the  offices  which  he  held,  and,  taking  and 
holding  office,  he  met  In  full  measure  the  high  stand«u-d  of  public 
duty  he  set  for  others  and  for  himself,  with  an  eye  always  single  to 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  State  from  which  he  came  and  of  the 
country  that  he  so  devotedly  loved.  The  highest  obligation  which 
he  owed  his  country  as  a  citizen  John  Andrew  Martin  liquidated 

in  full. 

■'That  man  Is  great,  and  he  alone 
Who  serves  a  greatness  not  his  own, 
For  neither  price  nor  pelf; 
Content  to  know  and  to  be  unknown 
Whole  In  himself.' 

Tlie  welfare  of  this  country  depends  upon  such  courage  and  spirit 
'mnd  understanding  as  actu,ated  our  friend  with  his  undevlating 
■ense  of  honesty,  Justice,  and  truth,  together  with  those  other  vir- 
tu«e  and  qualities  of  character  he  Inherently  possessed,  all  of  which 
made  bim  great  In  spite  of  himself.  Qualities  and  characteristics 
which  at  any  time,  and  at  all  times.  In  any  person,  have  won  and 
always  will  win  a  positive  and  Indestructible  claim  to  a  place  among 
the  select  nobility  at  mankind. 

Occasions  such  sls  this  that  make  us  meet  here  this  afternoon 
give  us  to  understand  how  William  Dean  Howells  felt,  and  we  can 
appreciate  Just  what  he  was  thinking  about  and  know  exactly  what 
he  meant  when  he  wrote  his  never-to-t)€-forgotten  poem  entitled. 
•The  Bewildered  Guest" — who  speaks  as  follows: 

"I  was  not  asked  if  I  should  like  to  come, 
I  have  not  seen  my  host  here  since  I  came. 
Or  had  a  word  of  welcome  in  his  name. 
Some  say  that  we  shall  never  see  him.  and  some 
?      That  we  shall  see  him  elsewhere,  and  then  know 
Why  we  were  bid.     How  long  I  am  to  stay 
I  have  not  the  slightest  notion.     None  they  say, 
Was  ever  told  when  he  should  come  or  go. 
But  every  now  and  then  there  burst  upon 
The  song  and  mirth  a  lamentable  noise, 
/  A  sound  of  shrieks  and  sobs,  that  strikes  our  Joys 

Dumb  In  our  breasts:  and  then,  some  one  is  gone. 
They  say  we  meet  him.     None  knows  where  or  when. 
We  know  that  we  shall  not  meet  him  here  again." 

"But  In  the  night  of  death  hope  sees  a  star,  and  listening  love 
can  hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing."  and  John  Burroughs,  t>om  the 
same  year  as  his  contemporary  Howells  and  who  survived  him  for 
I  year,  strikes  a  sweeter  and  a  different  chord,  comforts  us  by 
making  us  temporarily  unmindful  of  our  bewilderment,  and  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  we  And  ourselves  today. 
h.e  writes; 

"Serene  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait. 

Nor  care  for  wind,  nor  tide,  nor  sea. 

I  rave  no  mere  "gainst  time  or  fate. 

For  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  mel  ^ 


"The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky: 
The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea. 
Nor  time,   nor  space,   nor  deep,  nor  high. 
Can  keep  my  own  aw'^j  from  me.'* 

I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  there  l.s  no  heroic  poem 
In  the  world  but  in  reality  is  a  biography  of  a  man;  that  there  Is  no 
life  of  a  man  faithfully  "recorded  but  is  in  Itself  an  heroic  poem, 
rhymed  or  unrliymed.    So  It  seems  to  me  that — 

'Terchance  beyond  the  veil  unreal  there  lies 

Somewhere  fulfillment  we  now  court  In  vala; 
Perchance  beyond  this  haggard  life  that  dies 
Dwells  that  for  which  our  spent  Ideals  strain. 

"We  play  with  life,  a  game  that  ends  In  losing, 

And  yet  still  must  be  played,  though  cards  are  stacked. 
What  matter  If  the  deal  Is  not  our  choosing? 

What  matter  if  we  play  with  bodies  racked 
By  pain  or  filled  with  Joy?     The  game  is  such 

We  gamble  till  death  shows  the  winning  hand. 
Yes:  truly  we  must  trust  God  overmuch 

To  play  a  game  we  do  not  understand. 
It  might  be  that  the  game  Is  never  ended 

Though  death  may  win  from  life,  there  still  may  be 
A  power  beyond  time,  uncomprehended. 

That  docs  not  fear  to  fight  for  such  as  we. 
To  futures  that  forever  will  endure 

This  life  and  death  may  be  the  overture." 

Finally.  I  doubt  If  I  could  pay  our  friend  a  finer  or  more  deserved 
tribute  than  to  say  that  through  the  years  as  I  have  observed  him 
and  heard  him  and  known  him  he  constantly  reminded  me  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Many,  many  others  have  been  similarly 
reminded. 

Lincoln-like  he  was;  and  as  Edwin  Markham  said  of  Lincoln,  so 
may  we  say  of  John  Andrew  Martin  : 

"He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  lon^  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  falterM  not  at  praise — 
Towering  In  ca!m.  rough-hewn  sublimity. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  bough.=!. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hllb?. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky.** 


Third-Term  Bugaboo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  3.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TIMES  AND  DEMOCRAT.  ORANGEBURG.  S.  C. 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  want  to  insert  an  editorial  from  the 
Times  and  Democrat,  a  daily  paper  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C, 
referring  to  1940  politics,  entitled  "Here's  What  You  Will 
Hear,"  as  follows: 

"HrRCs  What  You  Will  IIeak" 

The  third-term  bugaboo  will  be  trotted  cut  to  head  off  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  discount  his  Influence  uy>on  the  convention.  The  con- 
servative Democrats — and  there  are  a  number  In  this  country — will 
dedicate  their  efforts  to  peace  and  hnrmony,  so-called,  and  they  will 
urge  the  selection  of  a  pseudo-liberal  who  will  gradually  alter  poli- 
cies to  conform  to  the  ideas  that  all  but  wrecked  the  Nation  during 
the  mumbo-Jumlxa  era  of  Harding.  Coolidge,  and  Hoover. 

There  will  be  some  talk  about  burdensome  taxes  and  many  croco- 
dile tears  shed  over  the  fate  of  the  poor  man  who  has  to  bear  them. 
Nothing  much  will  be  mentioned  about  the  reduced  Interest  rates 
that  save  most  people  more  than  they  pay  In  taxes,  and  you  will 
hardly  know  that  there  is  a  social-security  program  In  operation. 
The  battle  cry  will  be  "Let  business  promote  recovery."  .Tnd  the 
Government  will  be  urged  to  make  it  easy  for  business  to  make 
prosperity  In  the  good  old  American  way. 

This  would  be  laughable  If  the  people  cculd  be  depended  upon  to 
remember  as  far  back  as  1929,  but  the  bright  boys  who  control  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation  bank  heavily  upon  the  fact  that  the  people 
have  little  memory  and  less  brains.  Bu-siness  had  the  reins  up  to 
1932.  Under  the  Harding  regime,  when  the  boys  on  K  Street  were 
raking  the  Nation,  and  tinder  the  Coolidge  administration,  when 
the  Government  did  everything  that  business  thought  would  lead 
to  greater  profits,  and  likewl.se  under  the  Hoover  leadership,  when 
two  cars  and  two  chickens  were  to  be  located  In  every  garage  and 
pot.  respectively,  the  business  boys  had  their  day,  and  when  they 
finished  the  gam£  of  profi.ta  lor  Hiexnselves  tliere  wo^  little  left  in 
the  Nation. 
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WAS    ORANGEBl'RG    COTTNTT    ArrECTrO'' 

Did  any  of  this  evil  penetrate  Into  Orangeburg  County?  Well, 
bow  many  banks  closed  in  this  county  between  1920  and  1932? 
How  many  farmers  lost  their  farms?  Even  some  of  our  so-called 
well-to-do  can  tell  you  of  the  "Investments"  thry  made  In  gilt- 
edge"  stocks  during  the  big  days  when  poverty  was  being  banished 
from  Amcrk-T  Some  of  cur  bankers,  if  they  care  to  talk  about  the 
.dark  days,  will  be  able  to  show  you  how  some  of  the  mon«'y  from  this 
county  W^nt  Into  foreign  countries,  from  which  It  probably  will 
never  rcTurn.  All  this,  mind  you.  In  the  good  old  days  when  thi-  Ijlg 
lioys  of -business  wore  showing  America  the  way  to  perniantnt  pros- 
perity under  the  doctrine  of  Individual  initiative  and  private 
enterprise. 

We  could  go  on,  but  why  dig  up  a  corpse?  We  do  not  blatne  the 
financial  wizards  who  yearn  for  their  lost  profits  If  they  desire  the 
defeat  of  the  policies  set  In  niotlon  by  President  Roosc-vclt  We  do 
not  blame  manufacturers,  protected  by  an  absurd  tariff,  if  they 
fight  farm  benefits  and  the  reciprocal  trade-treaty  program.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  blame  those  who  exj>ect  to  make  huge  profits  out  of 
cooperation  with  the  Government  if  they  yearn  for  a  new  day  In 
Which  to  walk  hand  In  hanb  with  the  Clilef  Executive. 

ATTEND     TOtTR    CLX7B    MEETING 

For  much  the  same  reason  we  stiggest  to  the  people  of  this  area 
that  they  take  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  administration  that 
has  done  so  much  to  make  their  opportunity  greater.  Individuals 
who  favor  active  democracy  and  have  some  faith  in  the  ultimate 
improvement  of  mankind  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
New  Deal.  Farmers  who  have  gone  through  the  past  decade  and 
a  half  and  who  face  an  uncertain  future  ought  to  be  Interested  In 
maintaining  in  office  those  who  have  exhibited  concern  over  their 
plight. 

Out  of  my  observation  in  speaking  with  people  on  an 
extensive  western  trip  recently,  holding  hearings  on  the  for- 
estry problems  of  the  United  States,  I  was  able  to  ascertain 
that  they  were  deeply  conscious  of  the  wonderful  efforts  on 
the  part  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  many  legislative  pro- 
grams and  pohcies  instigated  in  the  interest  of  the  great 
common  masses  of  the  people. 

I  also  know  that  this  is  true  with  the  people  in  the 
Southland. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  policies  of  the  President  have 
been  miserably  administered,  and  perhaps  we  have  not  gotten 
the  results  that  were  in  the  mind  of  the  President.  However. 
this  certainly  cannot  be  charged  to  the  man  in  the  White 
House. 

The  large  majority  of  the  people  who  are  kicking  the  Presi- 
dent today  are  those  who  came  to  the  administration  in  1933 
on  bended  knee  begging  that  something  might  be  done  to 
relic  e  the  serious  situation  which  this  country  had  gotten 
Into  because  of  uncontrolled,  wild,  speculative,  monopolistic, 
selfish  price  fixing,  all  of  which  absolutely  bled  the  country 
white. 

The  only  thing  that  is  holding  down  normal  prosperity  at 
this  time  and  a  square  deal  to  the  average  citizen  of  this 
great  Republic  is  selfishness  and  greed,  all  of  which,  is  doing 
more  to  breed  communism  than  anything  else. 

If  these  selfish,  monopolistic  groups,  who  are  spending  mil- 
lions in  propaganda  and  doing  everything  possible  to  break 
the  President's  neck,  and  defeat  the  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration, would  join  in  heartily  in  working  out  a  broad,  con- 
structive program  whereby  the  unorganized  millions  in  this 
country  would  have  a  chance,  the  months  and  years  would  not 
be  many  before  we  would  have  a  happy,  contented  people — a 
people  who  would  be  owners  of  their  own  homes  and  farms, 
and  the  unemployed  would  be  employed,  therebyVenjoying 
some  of  the  real  benefits  from  the  great  natural  resources  of 
cur  country,  to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled. 

I  agree  with  the  editor  in  this  editorial  that  it  is  time  for 
the  people  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  propaganda  that  will 
be  carried  In  the  press  and  over  the  radio,  and  especially  in 
books  and  magazines  written  or  paid  for  by  these  selfish  indi- 
viduals for  the  sole  purpose  of  defeating  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  any  program  whereby  the  imorganized  might  be 
given  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  organized  and  a  square 
deal  as  to  fair  wages  and  a  fair  price  for  that  which  they 
produce. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  people  wiH  keep  this  In  mind  and 
vote  accordingly  in  the  coming  election  the  months  and  years 
Will  not  be  many  until  these  monopolistic  groups  will  be  forced 
to  operate  on  a  live  and  let  live  basis,  and  that  thousands  of 
parasites  who  are  now  operating  between  producers  and  con- 


sumers, sapping  the  very  lifcblood  out  of  both  of  these  great 
.<^lasses  of  people,  will  be  weeded  out. 
y      Why  are  the  Finns  today  putting  up  such   a  brave  and 
courageous  fight?     They  have  something  to  fight  for. 

Perhaps  90  percent  of  the  Finns  own  their  own  property, 
they  are  a  happy  and  contented  people.  I  know  that  this  is 
true  in  a  great  many  of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
j  In  the  comins  session  of  Congress  there  will  be  many 
lengthy  and  loud  speeches  made  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
untold  millions  in  building  airplanes,  battleships,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  name  of  preparedness  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  p>cs.sible  indication  of  any  foreign  country 
coming  over  and  interfering  with  this  country,  and  certainly 
we  do  not  expect  to  go  overseas  to  engage  in  the  present  war 
or  any  other  foreign  war. 

If  Great  Britain  and  Prance  should  win.  and  I  hope  that 
they  will,  certainly  we  need  not  fear  any  aggression  on  the 
part  of  these  countries,  and  if  Germany  should  win  or  lose, 
anyone  with  any  experience  out  of  the  past  wars  that  we  have 
had  should  certainly  realize  that  it  would  take  Germany 
from  25  to  40  years  to  get  in  any  position  to  even  protect 
herself  against  the  aggression  of  any  other  country,  let  alone 
coming  over  and  tackling  the  United  States. 

If  this  is  true,  may  I  ask:  "What  other  countries  are  we 
fearful  of  making  raids  on  the  United  States"? 

My  friends,  it  is  all  propaganda  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, and  those  who  would  love  to  see  the  United  States 
get  into  war,  those  who  have  a  selfish  purpose,  who  are 
anxious  to  make  profits  by  producing  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  implements  of  war  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
which  would  be  perfectly  useless  between  now  and  any  time 
that  this  country  may  ever  have  to  engage  in  a  war  in  defend- 
ing our  own  country. 

I  agree  with  the  President,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
today,  wherein  he  stated: 

The  building  up  and  preserving  of  our  natural  resources  for  the 
people,  and  in  doing  those  things  that  would  make  out  of  our  people 
a  happy  and  contented  people,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  moves 
on  our  part  in  building  up  our  defenses. 

If  only  we  had  more  men  in  Congress  deeply  conscious  of 
our  domestic  problems,  who  would  give  of  their  tirne  and  at- 
tention in  building  up  our  nattiral  resources,  rehabilitating 
the  great,  unorganized  masses  of  the  people  in  such  manner 
that  they  might  be  able  to  secure  some  of  the  benefits  from 
the  great  resources  of  our  country,  to  which  they  are  clearly 
entitled,  which  would  enable  them  to  own  their  own  homes 
and  farms,  securing  proper  prices  for  that  which  they  pro- 
duce, to  my  mind  we  would  be  able  to  do  more  to  build  up  our 
defenses  and  in  preparing  our  people  and  our  country  for  war 
or  any  emergency  than  anything  that  could  be  done. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  this  country  will  forget  the 
determined  efforts  on  the  part  of  President  Roosevelt  during 
his  administration  in  their  behalf,  especially  the  great  masses 
of  the  people. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  a  great  defender  of  the  people,  on  one 
occasion  said: 

You  can  fool  all  of  the  people  part  of  the  time,  and  part  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  It  is  Impossible  to  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time. 


William  I.  Sirovich 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  3.  1940 


EULOGY  BY  RABBI  ELLAS  L.  SOLOMON 


Mr.  GAVAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  as  a  friend  of  our  lately  lamented  colleague. 
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Dr.  William  I.  Sirovtch.  of  New  York.  I  think  it  fitting  and 
appropriate  that  the  beautiful  eulogy  delivered  at  his  bier  by 
the  Reverend  Rabbi  Elias  L.  Solomon  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

We  have  come  here  to  bewail  the  great  loss  which  the  entire 
community  has  siistalned  through  the  md  passing  of  our  friend. 
Congressman  William  Ibvino  Sikovich.  We  are  all  fellow  mourn- 
ers for  Dr  SiRovacM  belonged  to  the  community  and  to  the  Nation 
whom  he  served  faithfully  in  great  things  as  in  small.  His  life 
and  achlcvcmenu  give  evidence  of  what  a  democracy  like  ours  can 

produce.  -«.,,.*         ^ 

H.s  parents  came  here  some  60  years  ago.  The  simple  piety  and 
homely  vlrtuen  amidst  which  he  wa«  raised,  coupled  with  the  ideals 
of  our  great  Republic,  molded  the  sterling  and  admirable  character 
of  Dr.  SiRovicii.  He  appreciated  to  the  full  his  double  hertiage — 
his  heritage  a«  a  son  of  the  great  hlstortc  people,  Israel,  and  his 
heritage  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America — and  be 
repaid  both  In  full  measure  by  his  lifelong,  intelligent,  and  devoted 
eervlce. 

Dr.  SiRovicM  was  a  champion  of  his  people — a  proud,  upstanding, 
relf-respcctmg  Jew.  He  understood  f\ill  well  that  the  Jew  1« 
truest  to  our  beloved  America  when  he  Is  truest  to  the  best  things 
In  his  spiritual  Inheritance.  He  knew  that  the  intelligent,  worth- 
while non-Jew  respects  the  Jew  of  genuine  faith — and  Sikovich 
was  that.  He  was  loyal  to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  regular  in  his 
devotions  and  observances  of  his  ritual,  attached  to  the  synagogue— 
a  Jew  in  every  fiber  of  his  being. 

He  early  learned  the  quality  of  Jewish  hospitality,  and  his  home 
was  an  open  house  to  countless  men  and  women  of  all  creeds 
who  came  to  him  for  help,  advice,  knd  guidance.  In  all  this  was 
manifest  the  beneficent  Influence  of  his  pious  parcnt-s — his  sainted 
father.  Rabbi  Jacob  Slrovlch.  and  his  revered  mother.  Rose  Slrovlch. 

He  possessed  what  our  ancient  Talmudlc  sage  regarded  as  the  best 
a.«srt  anyone  can  acquire,  the  "lev  tov" — the  "good  heart."  In  hl3 
breast  beat  a  heart  overflowing  with  the  "milk  of  "human  kindness" 
and  as  a  great  humanitarian  he  will  be  remembered  by  thousands. 

His  humfuUtyls  tjest  shown  by  the  foUowlng  episode: 

One  of  his  college  professors  once  visited  him  in  his  office  and 
complimented  him  on  his  progress  to  fame  and  fortune.  Modestly 
and  wittily  SIHOv^cH  replied:  "As  to  fame.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that;  and  as  to  fortune,  this  Is  the  situation:  You  see  here 
about  23  patients:  of  these,  15  I  treat  gratis.  To  5  or  6  I  will  have 
to  give  a  few  dollars  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  prescription; 
the  rest  will  probably  give  me  promises  of  payment." 

Alter  giving  up  his  practice  to  attend  to  his  offlclal  duties  In 
Wa-shlngton  he  still  treated  many  of  his  patients  gratis  on  Satxir- 
days  and  Sundays,  visiting  the  poor  in  their  wretched  homes  on 
the  lower  East  Side. 

Congressman  Sikovich  loved  his  country  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
soul,  and  eloquently  he  preached  American  Ideals.  He  was  un- 
sparing of  himself  ta  the  performance  of  his  duties.  He  strove  for 
better  government  and  for  the  better  administration  of  Justice. 

The  author  of  Proverbs  says:  "Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  In  his 
work?  He  shall  stand  before  kings."  William  Sikovich  was  dlll- 
^eut  and  faithful  in  his  work,  and  he  stood  before  kings  and  princes. 
He  stood  before  the  greatest  In  the  land  and  won  the  esteem  and 
the  friendship  of  ail — the  President  of  our  country,  the  Governor  of 
our  State,  the  mayor  of  our  city. 

Now  SiHovncH  is  standing  before  the  Supreme  King  on  high.  He 
can  say,  "Father.  Judge  me.  My  hands  are  clean:  nry  heart  Is  pure. 
I  h.-ive  ever  striven  to  perform  my  duty  In  accordance  with  my 
ability.  I  have  faithfully  served  my  God.  my  country,  my  people, 
and  my  fellow  men." 

The  life  and  achievements  of  omt  friend  can  serve  as  an  object 
lesson  to  the  whole  world  as  to  the  possibilities  of  development  and 
accomplishment  In  a  free,  democratic  country  like  ours. 

May  the  memory  of  his  noble  life  be  a  source  of  solace  and  inspi- 
ration to  his  stricken  sisters,  his  beloved  nephews  and  nieces,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family.  May  God  heal  the  broken-hearted  and  wipe 
away  tears  from  off  all  faces  and  send  healing  to  all  suffering, 
■orrowlng  humanity. 


A  Splendid  Man  Passes 
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ure  on  several  occasions  to  have  him  visit  my  home  Stato  and 
town.  He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  pentleman  who  rendered 
outstanding  service  to  his  Government.  That  splendid  organ- 
ization, the  C.  C.  C.  will  stand  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  his 
genius  and  ability.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  1,  which  I  believe  is  a  fltUng 
testimonial: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  January  1,  1940] 

ROBERT   rCCHNER 

Robert  Pechner  has  been  so  closely  Identified  with  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  that  the  success  of  that  organization  must  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  his  record  of  public  service. 

Early  In  the  Roosevelt  administration  Mr,  Pechner  was  called  to 
Washington  to  organize  the  C.  C.  C.  Prom  that  day  until  his  un- 
timely death  yesterday  Mr.  Pechner  had  devoted  virtually  all  his 
energy  to  the  development  and  supervision  of  the  C.  C.  C.  Indeed, 
hli  devotion  to  that  taak  and  his  long  hours  of  work  to  make  it  a 
success  are  said  to  have  been  one  reason  for  the  aUment  which  led 
to  his  death.  _   ^  ^  ^ 

Under  the  careful  direction  of  Mr.  Pechner  the  C  C.  C.  has  become 
a  symbol  of  human  reclamation.  A  total  of  2,500.000  young  men 
have  learned  the  discipline  and  healthful  routine  of  C.  C.  C.  camps. 
Taken  from  the  road,  from  street  comers,  and  from  homes  in  dis- 
tress, young  men  were  taught  to  work  and  given  a  new  outlook  on 
life.  The  useful  tasks  they  have  performed  are  numerous,  but  the 
greatest  achievement  of  Mr.  Pechner  was  In  rescuing  these  young 
men  from  blind  alleys  and  giving  them  new  opportunities  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  .,     i.     ^^    «    o 

President  Roosevelt's  statement  on  the  passing  of  the  C.  C.  c. 
Director  Indicates  deep  appreciation  of  the  work  he  has  done.  Ap- 
preciation can  best  be  shown,  however,  by  preserving  the  C.  C.  C  In 
the  form  in  which  Mr.  Pechner  developed  It.  The  Director  had 
vigorously  resisted  every  move  to  militarize  the  conservation  camps, 
because  that  would  divert  them  from  the  worthy  purpose  they  now 
serve.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  that  sound  policy  should  be  weakened 
now  that  Mr.  Pechner  has  passed  on. 


KDITORIAL   PROM   THE   WASHINGTON   POST   REGARDING   THE 
LATE  ROBERT  PECHNER 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  per- 
sonally know  Robert  Pechner  during  the  years  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.   It  was  my  pleas- 


Education  of  Indian  Children 
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ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  YELLOWTAIL 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered by  Robert  Yellowtail.  superintendent  of  Crow  Indian 
Reservation.  Crow  Agency.  Mont.,  upon  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  educating  Indian  children: 

WHAT  SHAIX  ViT  DO  TO  BE  SAVED? 

An  avalanche.  In  a  form  of  a  highly  complicated  and  swiftly 
changing  economic  order  Involving  every  phase  of  our  economic  re- 
habilitation in  the  United  States  of  America,  has  enveloped  our  peo- 
ple. The  question  now  is :  What  shall  we  do  to  adjust  the  untutored 
mind  of  the  Indian  to  the  many  problems  presented  and  developed 
by  this  crisis. 

Work  and  education  alone  will  liberate  the  Indians  as  a  self- 
sustaining  and  contributing  people.  Without  work  of  a  construc- 
tive nature  or  an  education  sufficient  to  understand  the  swiftly 
changing  complicated  economic  order  and  problems  of  today,  the 
Indians  as  a  people  and  as  individuals  are  sxmk.  They  will  remain 
dependents.  Incompetents  and  in  a  ward  status  as  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment will  permit. 

Honest  work  of  any  kind,  be  It  either  common  labor  or  otherwise. 
is  honorable.  Abraham  Lincoln,  before  he  educated  himself  as  a 
lawyer,  split  rails  (the  hardest  kind  of  common  labor)  for  a  living. 

The  command  of  God  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
namely:  "By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Is  as  true 
today  as  then.  The  Indians  are  no  exception  to  the  rule — they  too 
must  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  feed  the 
hungry  stomachs  of  those  dependent  upon  them  for  support  and 
food. 

The  world  ewes  no  one  a  living  and  this  Includes  the  Indians. 
Work  or  starve  is  the  rule  we  all  must  bow  down  to  The  lazy  and 
those  who  refuse  to  work  must  begin  their  starvation  process  the 
minute  they  cease  to  work;  they  suffer  not  alone — his  wife  and 
children  starve  and  suffer  with  him  to  a  greater  d?gree. 

The  great  liberating  force  Is  education  or  Intellectual  develop- 
ment.   Ttiis  need  not  be  in  books  alone,  it  may  be  In  a  mechanic's 
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workshop,  or  It  may  be  brhlnd  some  musical  Instrument,  or  some 
other  one  of  the  many  arts.  Yet.  whatever  it  be.  it  is  above  the 
common  laborer's  status,  and  brings  to  the  recipient  no  drudgery 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  back  muscles  which 
brings  onlv  a  miserable  pittance  as  pay. 

The  ideal  station  of  life  is  to  develop  the  intellect  to  that  degree 
where  you  mav  command  a  remuneration  commensurate  with  your 
needs  and  of  those  dependent  upon  you  for  support  and.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ability  to  accumulate  and  lay  aside  something  for  your 
gupport  and  comfort  In  old  age. 

The  educated  man's  talents  and  ability  know  no  bounds,  except 
the  deep-blue  skv  above  and  the  utmost  bowels  of  the  earth  and 
that  of  the  sea.  while  the  uneducated  can  perform  only  as  common 
laborers  and  receive  a  mere  pittance  tor  such  lalxn-.  It.  therefore, 
appears  that  the  salvation  of  the  Indians  Individually  and  as  a  peo- 
ple Is  constructive  work  and  education,  and  the  ability  to  apply 
same  to  some  useful  ends.  These  are  the  only  doors  that  open  to 
the  economic  salvation  and  the  Intellectual  deliverance  of  the 
Indians  of  the  United  Sutes. 

EDUCATION 

Education,  taken  from  the  Latin  word  "eduro."  to  lead  out.  is 
a  never-ending  process.  It  begins  the  day  we  are  bom  and  ends  the 
moment  we  die. 

There  are  two  schools  In  which  we  seek  our  edtication: 

1.  The  public-school  fystcm  in  all  of  its  successive  grades  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university;  and 

a.  The  outdoor  school  of  experience  In  which  we  are  Jostled 
about  by  hard  knocks  In  an  effort  to  stand  on  our  feet  In  com- 
petition with  others. 

The  qu««tlon  Is:  Which  one  of  these  two  schools  shall  I  take  my 
training  in? 

A  recent  investigation  into  the  worth  In  doUars  and  cents  of  an 
education  by  a  large  Insurance  company  discloses  the  following 
interesting  figures: 

1.  $1,440  U  the  average  yearly  Income  of  an  eighth -grade 
graduate 

a.  $2,020  is  the  average  yearly  inocHne  of  a  high-school  graduate. 

3    $3,500  Is  the  average  yearly  Income  of  a  college  graduate 

Their  figures  prove  conclusively  that  a  higher  education  pays 
large  dividends  and  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  complicated 
problems  of  today. 

Regardless  of  the  above  figures  the  education  road  Is  strewn  with 
those  who  quit,  give  up,  and  refuse  to  Inform  themselves  of  the 
things  that  they  should  know  In  order  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
others  on  equal  terms  under  the  highly  competitive  economic  con- 
ditions that  we  are  forced  to  live  under  today. 

The  first  group  composes  those  who  quit  the  free  schools — those 
who  prefer  to  work  with  their  hands,  feet,  and  back  muscles  instead 
of  their  heads. 

The  second  group  are  those  who  chooee  the  schoolhotise.  with  all 
of  its  successive  grades,  complete  their  training  therein,  and  pront 
by  the  experience  gained  then  and  thereafter,  and  are  now  at  the 
end  of  the  education  road  enjoying  the  rewards  of  a  full  and 
understanding  life  Their  lot  Is  a  never-ending  opportunity  to 
better  and  advance  themselves  because  of  their  training  and  perse- 
verance. The  lot  of  the  other  group,  which  might  properly  he 
called  quitters.  Is  despair  and  regret,  with  all  of  its  attendant 
circumstances. 

THZ  COMMON   LABOROl 

The  common  laborer,  like  the  horse  and  buggy,  belongs  to  an  era 
that  has  pas.sed — never  to  return. 

Organized  labor  In  all  Its  subdlTlslons  refuses  to  recognize  him 
as  a  competent  artisan  worthy  of  membership  In  their  ranks  or 
unto  whom  emplo^•ment  should  be  extended.  The  highly  mecha- 
nized Industrial  set-up  under  which  laborers  seek  employment  looks 
for  trained  artisans  in  all  the  branches  of  the  labor  organizations; 
and  hence  they.  too.  refuse  to  recognize  him  or  extend  employment 
to  him.  He,  therefore,  is  forced  to  seek  employment  wherever  he  | 
can  get  It  and  principally  to  the  farms  of  the  coxmtry,  which  also" 
are  now  highly  mechanized  and  require  trained  mechanics  to 
operate  the  farm's  machinery. 

Where  shall  the  common  laborer  go  to  find  employment  In  order 
that  he  may  feed  and  clothe  his  family  and  those  depending  upon 
him  for  sunport  Is  the  most  serious  question  that  confronts  him. 
Indeed,  wh?hever  he  is  given  employment  at  odd  Jobs,  it  is  at  a 
low  and  mlsii-able  wage. 

Statlfrtirlanygive  u-s  some  interesting  figures  in  connection  with 
his  plight.     Tl^y  are  as  follows: 

"Out  of  everyviundred  men  looking  for  work  only  17  will  find 
work  as  common  laborers." 

The  foregoing  truth  siiould  be  an  urge  to  the  rising  generation, 
which  Include?  the  Indian  boys  and  girls,  to  educate  them.««lvep  out 
of  the  common -laborer  class  by  mastering  some  useful  occupation 
or  line  of  work  that  wnU  assure  them  of  the  ability  to  lay  aside 
something  now  In  the  days  of  their  youth  for  happiness  and  comfort 
in  their  old  age. 

The  lot  of  the  common  laborer,  under  out  highly  mechanized 
Industrial  set-up.  is  work  only  once  In  a  while  and  then  at  a  miser- 
ably low  wage  that  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  his  needs. 

Let  us  all  strive  to  educate  ourselves  out  of  the  common  laborer's 
class,  which  Is  the  plck-and-shovel  squad,  the  griel  squad,  and  the 
squad  of  despair  and  despondency. 


Census  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF  MINNE.'«>TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  3.  1940 

Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  wish  to  again  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  the  bill  which  I  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  this 
Congress.  H.  R.  7148. 

Briefly,  that  bill  provides  that  all  persons  given  temporary 
employment  in  the  taking  of  the  1940  census,  other  than  those 
under  veterans"  preference  and  civil  service,  be  taken  from  the 
rolls  of  those  certified  as  being  in  need  of  public  relief. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  my  own  State  of  Minnesota.  I 
know  there  are  hundreds  of  weU-qualifled  persons  in  Minne- 
sota who  need  this  Government  work.  I  have  been  told  that 
already  married  women  whose  husbands  are  employed  in 
private  industry-  have  been  engaged  for  this  work.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  other  States  are  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  my  State. 

With  millions  of  persons  desperately  in  need  of  employment, 
I  feel  that  it  is  unjust  for  the  United  States  Oovernment  to 
give  out  these  census  jobs  purely  on  a  basis  of  party  patronage 
and  pwUtical  favor.  If  the  Oovernment  has  jobs  to  offer,  let 
us  give  them  to  those  who  need  them  as  long  as  those  persons 
are  qualified  to  do  the  work. 

I  intend  to  press  for  consideration  of  this  bill  and  to  demand 
its  passage. 


The  Old  Pioneers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  3,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BIO  TIMBER    (MONT.)    PIONEER 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Big  Timber  Roneer.  of  Big  Timber.  Mont^ 
dedicated  to  the  pioneers  of  that  locality,  written  by  the 
Honorable  Jerome  Williams,  editor  of  the  Big  Timber 
Pioneer: 

[Prom  the  Big  Timber  (Mont.)   Pioneer] 
To  THK  Old  PiojrerBS 

This  golden  Jubilee  edition  of  the  Big  Timber  Pioneer  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  pioneers,  living  or  dead,  who  came  here  a  half  century 
or  more  ago  by  covered  wagon,  bull  team,  saddle  horse,  or  slow- 
moving  train,  not  by  auto  or  airplane. 

The  work  of  preparation  has  been  extremely  arduous,  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  equipment  usually  found  In  a  country  office,  and 
a  force  limited  to  four. 

With  this  explanation,  it  Is  presented  to  you,  also  to  many  who 
have  moved  to  other  places  but  still  retain  memories  of  Big  Timber 
and  Sweet  Grass  County. 

Good  or  bad.  It  Is  your  golden  Jubilee  edition. 

Journeying  back  50  years  or  more,  as  you  scan  Its  pages.  It  wlU 
revive  events  of  other  days,  better  days,  days  that  will  never  return. 
Changing  conditions  prevent  that. 

You  will  recall  the  time  when  men  lived  within  their  Income. 
when  their  credit  was  good  at  any  store,  their  word  accepted  at  1  xe 
value,  their  debts  paid  when  due.  In  full;  sheriff's  sales  very  seldom. 

Also  the  days  when  parents  supjxjrted  their  children,  and  In 
time  children  returned  the  favor.  Today  relief,  old-age  assistance, 
social  security,  and  unempl03rmjent  compensation  support  both. 

Days  of  the  horse  and  cattle  thief  still  linger  in  memory  lane, 
but,  numerous  and  active  as  they  were,  each.  In  time  received  his 
Just  desserts.    Today  you  meet  the  unreliable  promoter,  come  and 
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go  boomer.  worthlesB-stock  salesman,  defaulting  banker,  ever-pres- 
ent deadbcat.  . 

Originally  you  started  for  the  county  seat  at  5  a.  m..  team  ana 
wagijn    made  your  purchases,  and  returned  home  in  time  to  milic. 

Today  you  leave  at  5  p  m  by  auto,  make  your  purchases,  attend 
•  movie,  and  are  home  by  bedtune.  ^        j         » 

Further  back  you  recaU  the  day  of  no  telephone,  few  decent 
roads,  doctors  traveling  by  saddle  horse  or  buggy,  arriving  many 
tlfies  after  death  had  paid  the  first  visit. 

You  remember  the  midnight  candle  or  kerosene  lamp  midwife, 
bringing  one  more  into  the  world  in  a  squatter's  cabin,  one  who  in 
Uter  years  picked  up  the  labor  you  had  been  forced  to  lay  aside, 
and  earned  on  the  pioneer  development  of  a  pioneer  father. 

Tcxlay  the  hospital  trained  nurse  In  uniform,  attending  physi- 
cian by  telephone  call,  brines  in  a  member  of  the  third  or  fourth 
generation,  assured  of  a  white-collar  Job  at  any  time  he  presents 
m  high  school  or  college  diploma. 

Then,  turning  backward  the  pages  of  memory,  you  recall  the 
oldvst  pioneer  of  all.  Father  Time. 

First  you  picture  him  with  his  small  force  of  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants— pneumonia,  rheumatism,  consumption,  fever,  Brighfs 
diyease.  dysentery,  smallpcx.  paralysis,  diphtheria. 

Today  you  see  him  surrounded  by  an  ever-increasing  cfflclal 
Btafir.  an  army  of  recruits  and  regulars — general  debility,  major 
operation;  captains  or  lieutenants  heart  attack,  embolism,  cancer, 
ulcer,  obstruction,  myocarditis,  arthritis,  neurit's,  sinus,  gland. 
Infantile  paralysis,  tonsil,  adenoid,  appendicitis,  with  orderlies  and 
corporal-s  galore 

You  find  that  diet.  rest,  fresh  air.  ear  drum,  bifocal,  false  teeth 
afford  a  temporary  but  Ineffective  resistance. 

Father  Time,  a  persistent  and  relentless  enemy,  moves  slowly 
but  surely. 

83.  a.s  you  '.urn  the  many  pages  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  it  will  re- 
vive the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  bring  back  faces  almost  blurred  on 
memory's  page  Streets  and  buildings,  unique  wearing  apparel, 
whibker,  mustache,  saddle  horse,  bull  teams.  Jerk-line  caravans 
may  cau.se  an  occasional  tremor  of  the  lip.  tear  In  the  eye.  Then 
eyes  will  brighten  as  in  days  of  yore;  pulse  beat  faster,  step  quicken; 
and  laughter,  real  laughter,  will  ring  witb  all  the  vigor  of  youth. 
And  then — 

And  then  what? 

The  answer  is  given  tn  the  following  beautiful  pcem.  written  more 
than  50  years  ago  by  Bessie  Chandler,  whoever  she  may  have  been : 

KEYS 

Long  ago  In  old  Granada,  when  the  ^oors  were  forced  to  flee. 
Each  man  locked  his  heme  behind  him.  taking  in  his  flight  the  key. 
Hopefully  they  watched  and  waited  for  the  time  to  come  when  they 
Should  return  from  their  long  exile  to  th^se  homes  so  far  away. 
But  the  mansions  in  Granada  they  had  left  in  all  their  prime 
Vanished  as  the  years  rolled  onward   neath  the  crumbling  touch  ol 

time. 
Like  the  Moors.  w»  all  have  dwellings  where  we  vainly  long  to  be, 
And  through  all  life's  changing  phasts  ever  fast  we  hold  the  key. 
Ouriair  country  lies  behind  us;  we  are  exiles,  too.  in  truth. 
For  no  more  shall  we  behold  her.  Our  Granada's  name  Is  Youth. 
We  have  no  delusive  daydreams,  and  rejoice  when,  now  and  then. 
Some  old  heartstrmg  stirs  within  us.  and  we  feel  our  youth  again. 
"We  are  young. "  we  cry  triumphant,  tlirillcd  with  old-time  Joy  and 

glee. 
Then  the  dream  fades  slowly,  softly,  leaving  nothing  but  the  key! 


Old-Age  Insurance 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WKST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  3,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  fORK  TIMES 


tries  In  the  provision  made  for  Its  aged.  Next  month  It  will  begin 
payments  to  aged  men  and  women  under  a  social-insurance  system 
far  broader  and  more  lit)cral  than  any  ever  undertaken  by  a 
government. 

The  history  of  the  Social  Security  Act  supplies  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  great  advances  possible  under  a  cooperative  demo- 
cratic process.  The  original  act  was  passed  somewhat  hastily;  the 
administration  was  more  inte'^ested  in  establishing  a  broad  prin- 
ciple and  in  meeting  a  great  need  than  in  scrutinizing  methods  or 
details.  But  with  the  passage  cf  time  the  original  act  was  seen  to 
have  many  inherent  weaknesses.  These  weaknesses  and  their 
possible  remedies  were  uncovered  by  study  and  discussion.  The 
study  was  carried  on  ofacially  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and, 
more  Importantly,  by  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Council  .appointed 
by  a  Senate  committee  and  the  Board  for  that  very  purpose  Out- 
side of  oJQcial  circles  there  was  much  illuminating  discussion  by 
economists,  acttiaries.  and  ethers.  The  changes  made  in  the  law 
in  the  last  regular  congressional  session  grew  out  of  this  educational 
process. 

In  popular  discussion  the  weakness  of  the  old  law  that  was  most 
frequently  emphasized  v.  ^s  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  huge  reserve 
fund.  But  It  came  to  be  .eccgnized  In  time  that  this  conicmplateU 
fund  was  merely  the  byproduct  of  deeper  weaknesses  in  the  whole 
original  nature  and  scale  of  benefit  paNtnents  It  was  seen  that 
the  old  law  was  based  on  a  false  analogy  with  private  insurance, 
which  rests  on  the  principle  of  Individual  equity;  whereas  social 
insurance,  as  one  able  commentator  has  put  it.  should  be  "designed 
primarily  to  serve  society  as  a  whole — not  the  particular  individual." 
This  is  the  objective  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  now  revised.  It 
recognizes,  as  the  original  law  did  not.  that  benefit  payments  are 
useless  unless  they  are  adequate.  It  recognizes,  al.so.  more  clearly 
than  the  original  law.  that  benefit  payments  cannot  be  Justified 
under  a  governmental  plan  If  they  are  much  more  than  adequate. 
Finally.  It  recognizes  that  the  family,  not  the  individual  as  such, 
is  the  important  financial  unit  in  any  social  plan. 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  the  present  plan  is  based.  So  that 
the  pa>Tnents  that  begin  immediately  may  be  adequate,  they  are 
based  on  the  individual's  average  earnings  rather  than,  in  the  eld 
plan,  on  his  total  or  acctimulated  earnings.  And  so  that  payments 
may  provide  for  genuine  needs,  they  are  varied  in  accordance  with 
family  requirements — providing  for  aged  wives,  fur  widows  and 
dependent  children — and  not  in  any  strict  accordance  with  previous 
earnings.  The  bureau  in  charge  of  the  plan  is  now  busily  engaged 
in  .'searching  out  those  entitled  to  benefits  and  notifying  them  ac- 
cordingly. Tliose  who  establish  their  claims  in  time  will  receive 
their  first  checks  from  the  Government  at  the  end  of  January. 

Though  the  present  Federal  old-age  insurance  plan  appears  to  be 
In  many  ways  admirable,  the  scale  of  benefits  and  the  qualifica- 
tions necessarily  represent  a  series  of  compromises,  and  experience 
will  no  doubt  bring  out  anomalies  and  abuses.  We  should  be  ready 
to  correct  these  promptly  when  they  appear.  Serious  problems  con- 
front U3,  also,  in  connection  with  extending  the  coverage  of  the 
plan  in  the  future  and  in  financing  it  In  later  years  when  larger 
payments  are  necessary.  These  problems  will  require  expert  study. 
An  excellent  model  has  already  been  established  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Council.  Congress  would  do 
well  if  in  the  coming  session,  instead  of  rushing  into  any  new  .social 
legislation,  it  were  to  appoint  similar  bodies  to  study  and  report 
upon  the  great  problem  of  health  insurance  and  the  question  of 
framing  unemployment -insurance  programs  more  satisfactory  than 
tho?e  which  we  have  at  present. 


The  Late  F.  A.  Silcox 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Ol' 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  3,  1940 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  voted  fcr  the  Social 
Security  Act  I  realized  that  it  was  only  a  beginning  in  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  aid  to  the  aged,  assistance  to  the  unem- 
ployed, and  benefits  to  the  crippled  and  blind.  I  shall 
supc>ort  an  extension  of  aid  to  these  groups.  In  this  con- 
nection I  include  the  following  timely  and  thought-provoking 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday.  December 

29.  1939: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  1 
On  January  1  ihe  Federal  old-age  Insurance  plan,  for  which  the 
country  has  been  paying  taxes  lor  3  years,  will  go  at  last  into  full 
effect.  As  of  that  day  the  Government  will  begin  paying  benefits 
under  the  plan.  It  will  be  a  notable  day.  certainly,  in  American 
social  history,  for  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  original  Social 
Security  Act  the  United  States  lagged  far  behind  other  great  coun- 


EDITORIALS    FROM    THE   W.ASHINGTON    POST   AND   WASHING- 
TON  EVENING   STAR 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of  December  21.  1939,  in 
which  the  brilliant  editor  of  that  great  daily  newspaper,  in 
superb  English  and  trenchant  phrase,  pays  condign  tribute 
to  the  late  Dr.  F.  A.  Silcox.  Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  warm  friend  of  Dr.  Silcox 
and  heartily  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  edi- 
torial. In  the  passing  of  this  great  public  figure  the  United 
States  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss.  Dying  as  he  d»d,  a  few 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  Robert  Marshall,  brilLant 
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and  distinguished  Chief  of  the  Recreation  Division  of  the 
Forestry  Service,  that  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
sustaiBed  telling  blows. 

Mere  words  are  feeble  as  instruments  with  which  to  eufo- 
gize  a  man  of  such  distinction.  I  therefore  leave  it  to  the  edi- 
torial to  express  the  feeling  entertained  by  thousands  of 
sincere  admirers  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  A.  Silcox: 


A  CRKAT  PUBUC  6BBVANT 

P  A  Silcox.  Chief  of  the  United  States  Ptorwt  Service  since  1933, 
was  the  very  paragon  of  a  public  servant. 

A  man  of  fine  presence,  keen  Intelligence,  and  superb  technical 
competence,  he  never  demeaned  his  service  as  a  Government  official 
by  regarding  It  merely  as  a  means  at  livelihood  or  as  a  stepping 
rtone  to  greater  material  rewards  outside  Private  avenues  of  pre- 
ferment constantly  beckoned  to  him.  During  the  post-war  years,  as 
well  as  during  his  earlier  days  In  the  Forest  Senlce.  he  had  proved 
himself  to  t»e  a  man  of  unusual  administrative  ability  with  a  re- 
markable capacity  of  winning  the  lojralty  and  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion of  his  subordinates. 

But  Mr  Silcox  refused  to  be  lured  away  from  his  professional 
career.  He  was  equally  uninterested,  as  his  refusal  recently  to  accept 
the  post  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Indicates  In  rffers  of 
higher  administrative  poets  In  the  Government  If  It  meant  the 
abandonment,  even  in  part,  of  the  task  of  saving  Americas  dwin- 
dling forests  To  that  task  he  had  consecrated  himself.  And  he 
performed  it  with  high  devotion  and  unflagging  energy. 

The  Nation,  the  Government,  and  a  host  of  friends  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country  are  poorer  by  his  imtlmely  passmg 

Subsequent  to  writing  the  above  there  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  December  22  another  editorial 
relating  to  F.  A.  Silcox.  Because  this  editorial  is  so  eloquent 
and  pays  .such  a  desennng  tribute  to  the  deceased  scholar  and 
public  official,  I  am  likewise  incorporating  it  in  this  extension 
of  remarks.    The  editorial  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

MAJOR  snjcoz 

In  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  hlra  well  and  comprehended 
the  value  of  his  work,  every  tree  In  the  United  States  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  monument  to  MaJ.  Ferdinand  Augustus  Silcox  His 
scniccs  a.«:  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Jvistlfled  such  appreciation.  Among  citizens  who  have  chosen 
to  devote  their  talents  and  their  energies  to  their  country's  ^^elfare 
he  always  must  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 

Major  Silcox  pledged  himself  to  a  single  career.  A  native  of  Co- 
lumbus, G.^  born  en  Christmas  Day,  1882.  he  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Charleston  and  at  Yale  University,  specializing  in  science. 
High  ideals  for  the  protection  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources 
prompted  him  to  enli?t  in  the  Forest  Service  at  a  time  when  con- 
servation was  little  understood  He  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the 
post  he  occupied  from  1933  until  his  sudden  death. 

The  philosophy  which  Major  Silcox  undertook  to  put  Into  prac- 
tice was  one  which  still  require.s  explanation  to  the  lay  public.  He 
believed  that  the  forests  should  be  used,  but  objected  to  their 
being  wa.'-ted  From  abundant  experience  he  was  qualified  to  de- 
plore the  wreckage  cf  whole  acres  of  timber  by  lumber  operators 
Interested  in  cutting  only  a  few  trees.  With  his  own  eyes  he  had 
seen  the  havoc  which  a  merciless  policy  can  effect.  A  moral  indig- 
nation rost  in  his  scul.  and  he  launched  a  campaign  of  correction 
whc^ie  results  already  are  apparent. 

But  Major  Silcox  was  never  a  fanatic.  He  po.ssessod  stern  con- 
victions and  guarded  them  with  care,  yet  he  al-so  was  endowed  with 
"A  sweet  reasonableness"'  which  made  him  popular  with  other  men. 
yfeis  success  as  an  arbiter  of  labor  difficulties  testified  to  his  diplo- 
macy  and  tact.  If  on  occasion  he  "laid  down  the  law"  in  terms 
which  could  not  be  challenged,  he  took  pains  to  be  certain  that  he 
was  right  before  he  spoke.  His  methods  were  not  adventurous;  he 
was  not  an  experimenter  In  his  attitude  toward  facts.  Perhaps  his 
scientific  training  was  responsible  for  the  dignity  of  his  procedure 
and  the  delicacy  with  which  he  dealt  with  the  problems  he  was 
called  upon  to  solve. 

Major  Silcox  has  passed  from  the  world  too  soon.  He  was  an 
American  who  could  ill  be  spared  In  an  age  when  vision  and  a 
genivis  for  achievement  are  wanted. 
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Mr.  SHANLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  and  revise  my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  very  able 


summary  of  the  Hatch  Act  as  given  in  the  Washington  Post. 
I  think  the  subject  is  so  important  that  any  attempt  to  gather 
together  both  the  summaries  of  the  Etepartment  of  Justice 
and  the  opinion  of  Senator  Hatch  himself  Is  worth  while. 

Many  of  us  have  been  literally  besieged  by  inquiries  during 
the  last  few  months  as  to  the  implications  of  this  act.  I 
appreciate  that  Senate  Document  No.  135,  relative  to  perni- 
cious political  activities,  is  extremely  helpful,  but  I  also  think 
that  the  availability  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  pam- 
phlet in  the  Congressional  Record  would  also  be  helpful,  and 
while  supplementary  in  many  cases,  in  others  would  be  a 
source  of  information. 

CAIXfXT     CLIKFSES A     SENATOK     IS     ASKED    TO    EXPLAITf     HIS    ACT JtTST 

WHAT  POLTTTCAL  AfMVtTt    IS   "PIHNICIOTJS"? 

-North  Of  the  border,  down  New  Mexico  way.  Senator  Casl  A. 
Hatch  is  being  kept  busier  than  a  one-armed  cabailero  explaining 
his  own  act. 

Seems  everjbody  had  about  forgotten  his  act  until  these  Demo- 
cratic $25-dcwn  Jackson  Day  fiestas  came  along  to  hurl  doubts  at 
the  conscience  of  federal  officials  and  worry  State  officers  soliciting 
funds. 

Yes:  all  knew  that  the  Hatch  Act  banned  "pernicious  political 
activities."  But  none  knew  whether  a  $25  contribution  was  per- 
nicious and  what  that  had  to  do  with  food  and  speeches  served  up 
for  all  tried  and  true  party  men  at  a  political  dinner.  Were  they 
Illegal  as  well  as  Indigestible? 

After  all.  this  was  the  first  real  test  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Most  gun-shy  of  all  were  some  of  the  State  officials  to  whom  the 
National  Democratic  Committee  passed  the  buck  of  collecting  the 
funds  and  staging  the  January  8  rallies. 

Bfset  by  doubts,  they  manfully  mailed  out  the  notices,  and  then 
wondered : 

Was  the  mere  asking  of  all  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
party  pernicious? 

Was  inviting  a  Federal  official  to  plunk  down  $25  doubly  so? 

And  was  Just  attending  a  Jackson  Day  dinner  a  '•political  ac- 
tivity"? 

Somebody  h.^ppcned  to  remember  that  the  Democrats  themselves 
complained  the  Hatch  Act  would  put  the  kibosh  on  Jaclcson  Day 
dinners  before  the  bill  actually  Ijecame  a  law 

Among  those  who  worried  was  Ralph  Trigg,  chairman  of  the 
New  Mexico  Jackson  Day  dinner.  His  problem  was  doubly  trou- 
bling, because  It  was  a  fellow  New  Mexican,  Senator  Hatch,  who 
put  him  on  that  spot. 

And  then  a  brilliant  Idea  occurred.  Why  not  ask  Senator  Hatch? 
He  WTOte  the  law.  His  opinion  ought  to  be  ppetty  authoritative. 
Now  Trigg  no  longer  worries.  It  is  Hatciis  turn.  It  is  hla  law 
and  he  has  to  explain  It. 

Hatch  rose  courageously  to  the  occasion. 

"It  Is  not  against  the  law  to  solicit  money  from  Federal  employees 
or  to  accept  It  from  them  for  political  purposes."  ruled  the  New 
Mexico  Senator. 

"They  may  attend  the  dinner,  of  course,  and  may  make  such 
contributions  to  political  parties  as  they  wish  " 

Then  Hatch  had  to  explain  some  of  the  exceptions — that  Federal 
employees  themselves  may  not  actually  solicit  the  funds,  even 
though  they  may  be  solicited. 

Tliat  cleared  up  everything  except  what  to  do  about  one  point — 
speakers  at  the  dinners.  About  this  time  ycti  get  down  to  hair- 
splitting, but  It  seems  attending  a  Jackson  Day  dinner  Isn't  political 
activity,  but  speaking  at  the  dinner  Is.  And  that  bars  from 
speeches  all  Federal  officials  except  Members  of  Congress,  Cablnec 
officers,  and  others  in  policy-making  positions  exempted  from 
the  law. 

Hatch  himself  has  some  doubts  about  how  far  down  In  the  Gov- 
ernment the  exemption  extends,  and  whether  certain  members  of 
Federal  commissions  are  eligible  for  the  speaker's  table. 

So  that  leaves  Trigg  still  with  one  small  problem — how  to  find 
a  speaker  who  Is  eligible  to  speak  and  Is  still  a  drawing  card. 

The  moral  In  all  this  for  United  Stotes  Senators  is — one  better 
think  twice  before  framing  a  law,  because  sooner  or  later  he  will 
have  to  explain  It. 

Hatch  hasn't  received  all  of  the  queries  on  the  Intricate  work- 
ings of  his  act.  The  bulk  has  gone  to  Attorney  General  Mtirphy 
and  the  Justice  Department.  — 

With  Jackson  Day  nigh,  they  have  grown  more  and  more  nu- 
merous as  State  Democratic  campaigners  ponder  that  dread  word 
"perniclotis"  and  conjure  up  visions  of  the  Jug. 

District  attorneys,  too.  have  received  their  fair  share  of  anxious 
questioning  but  have  generally  passed  on  the  problem  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  has  his  answer  ready. 

It  Is  all  wrapped  up  In  a  little  eight-page  pamphlet  labeled 
"Senate  Document  No.  135 — Relative  to  Pernicious  Politlcar Activi- 
ties— Interpretation  of  the  Hatch  Political  Activities  Act."  There 
Jackson  Day  chairmen  may  learn  that  officers  and  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments  are  exempt  from  the  act,  even  though 
their  employment  Involves  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. , 

The  National  Democratic  Committee  nmde  sure  of  that  before 
they  placed  their  $25-per-head  Jackson  Day  campaign  on  a  State 
drive  basis. 

As  for  Federal  ofDclals  (nonpollcy  making)  who  come  under  the 
ban.  Murphy  has  seven  prohibited  political  activities  aU  neatly 
listed  for  their  benefit. 
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Lost  they  forget,  pernicious  Federal  ofCclal  deeds  are: 

Holding  office  In  a  political  party  or  a  political  club. 

Attending  political  conventions  as  a  delegate  or  alternate. 

Serving  on  committees  of  a  political  party  or  a  political  club. 

Distributing  button*  or  printed  matter  in  support  ol  any  candi- 
date. 

Serving  at  party  headquarters  or  as  watchers  at  the  polls,  or 
otherwise  assisting  a  party  or  candidate  In  any  primary  or  election 
campaign,  whether  or  not  Federal  offices  are  involved. 

Being  a  candidate  for  elective  office — Federal.  State,  or  local. 

Schcltlng  funds  for  a  political  organization  or  campaign  fund. 

Now.  these  don't  say  anythini?  against  eating  political  dinners  or 
even  forking  up  $25  for  the  privilege  But  they  bar  one  from  ring- 
ing the  gong  or  yelling  •'Soup's  on." 

So  Federal  employees  had  best  Just  slip  in  quietly  and  not  kick 
about  the  service      A  protest  to  a  waiter  might  l>e  a  political  speech. 

The  Hatch  Act  Isn't  hampering  the  Republican  fund-raising  drive. 
One  reason  Is  there  won  t  be  any  Lincoln  Day  dinners  next  year. 
Another  is  there  are  not  enough  Republican  Federal  officeholders 
to  meet  Chairman  Hamilton's  minimum  15-cent-contrlbutioa 
requirement  A  third  is.  If  Republicans  solicited  Federal  employees 
for  funds  It  wouldn't  be  "pernicious."  but  Just  plain  futile. 

So  Chairman  Hamilton  will  be  content  with  raising  his  party's 
$655,000  deficit  the  easy  way— collecting  $1,000  subscriptions  from 
655  affluent  and  generous  nonofflce-holding  Republicans.  And  the 
Hatch  Act  doesn't  say  anything  about  that. 

Forced  to  take  the  hard-way  detour  around  the  Hatch  Act  in 
their  $750,000  Jackson  Day  campaign  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee can't  Ignore  departments  filled  with  loyal  party  men.  But 
employees  will  be  given  the  option  of  easy  installment  payments — 
$12  50  down  and  the  balance  to  come. 


Money  From  Heaven 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ' 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MLSSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  3,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HARLAN  MILLER 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Harlan 
Miller: 

(From  the  Washington  Pest  of  Eyecember  8.  1939) 
Over  thk  Coffee 
(By  Harlan  Mil'.er) 

MONET   FROM    HEAVEN 

You  and  I  don't  get  any  money  from  the  Government,  and  I'm 
not  .so  sure  about  you.  But  almost  half  the  rest  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans do  know  the  bitter-sweet  ta.ste  of    'Washington  money." 

Here's  a  thumbnail  portrait  of  the  Republic's  pay  roll,  plus  other 
Government  benevolences.  You  can  paste  It  in  your  hat.  look  at  it 
for  cheer  when  you  get  that  bilious  attack  of  tax  Illness.  Use  is 
like  smelling  salts. 

To  bfgln  with,  perhaps  the  most  de<;erving;  397.412  war  vets  got 
last  year,  an  average  of  $40  24  monthly  for  war  ailments.  $27  33 
for  non-war  ailments:  113.418  widows,  orphans,  or  survlvmg  parents 
got  from  $15  to  $45  a  month 

Vets  may  get  from  $10  to  $275  a  month,  only  a  few  of  the  most 
war-torn  drew  the  top  figures,  and  those  richly  deserved  It.  It  all 
amounted  to  $242,865,913  last  year,  or  $3,880,233,265  since  the  war. 
Some  329.263  other  war  pensioners  average  $572  96  yearly,  totaling 
$173.837  953.  including  one  pensioner  of  the  War  of  1812  who  gets 
$240  a  year 

Sc'me  5.248.796  farmers  last  year  got  an  average  of  $84  a  year  for 
soil  conservation  You  thought  it  was  more,  eh?  At  that.  62 
p)ercent  of  them  got  le-^  than  $60  for  the  year.  But  it  added  up  to 
$440  000.000 

In  these  families  were  22.000  000  persons. 

Since  W  P.  A.  began  7.500.000  different  persons  (whose  families 
totaled  28.000.000  persons  i    have  drawn  a  little  over  seven  billions. 

Now  there  are  1.986  999  on  W  P  A  :  they  draw  from  $31.20  to 
$94  90  a  month  for  130  hours'  work,  and  average  $55  a  month. 

Nearly  300.000  C.  C.  C  boys  draw  $30  a  month — $8  for  themselves 
and  $22  for  their  destitute  families — plus  their  own  board  and 
room 

This  number  may  soon  be  Increased  by  200.000  boys  for  military 
training  at  only  $6  a  month. 

Retired  wage  earners  who  have  been  anteing  for  at  least  3  years 
Will  be  getting  from  $20  60  a  month  for  those  whose  monthly  wages 
averaged  $50  up  to  $41  20  a  month  for  plutocrats  whose  wages  aver- 
aged $250  a  month,  under  social  security. 

By  these  scales  their  widows  and  orphans  will  get  from  $1545 
(lone  Widows)  up  to  $72  10  a  mcnth  for  a  widow  with  two  tots. 
In  1940  these  pensioners  will  total  912.000,  drawing  $114,000,000. 


Destitute  oldsters — who  haven't  been  antelng^are  now  averaging 
$19.17  a  month  in  Federal  aid  to  their  State  grants.  Washington 
money  Is  now  going  to  1.896.982  of  these.  But  some  niggardly  States 
are  paying  onlv  around  $6  a  month.  To  States  paying  up  to  $30 
Wa:;hington  contributes  half;  after  January  1  Washington  will  con- 
tribute half  of  grant  up  to  $40  monthly.  {Which  makes  the  official 
$19  17  average  payment  now  seem  too  high.) 

Down  to  here'  we  have  survivors  of  normalcy,  refugees  from 
Ccclidge  prosperity,  except,  of  course,  the  vets. 

Some,  but  not  all.  of  the  above  is  largess.  Not  largess,  but  still 
Washington  money,  is  upward  of  a  billion  going  tu  about  1.000.000 
full-time  Federal  employees,  from  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and 
the  Justices  down  to  $900-a-year  clerks  and  postmasters. 

The  Federal  shilling  goes  also  to  more  than  500.000  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Reserves,  and  militia. 
Last  year  this  totaled  $418,696,598.  not  mentioning  cost  of  board 
and  room. 

Also,  Washington  money  Is  behind  149.000  loans  on  houses,  at 
5-percent  interest  or  less,  running  from  4  to  25  years.  These  loans 
are  for  80  to  90  percent  of  the  value  of  houses  up  to  a  $16,000 
maximum.  These  home  loans  average  $4,362  42.  and  the  total  Is 
$650,000  000.     But  it's  partly  private  money. 

In  a  way.  the  wage  and  hour  law  ought  to  be  mentioned  here. 
It  now  requires  30-cents-an-hour  wages  a  week  of  not  over  42 
hours,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  or  a  princely  minimum 
wage  of  $12  60  a  week.  The  law  affected  1.380.000  this  year,  and 
next  year  it  will  bring  more  than  3.000. OOO  down  to  a  40-hour 
week:  the  hour  wage  goes  up  to  40  cents  In  1945 

But  that's  the  boss'  money,  by  courtesy  of  the  New  Deal. 

Did  I  say  I  don't  get  any  money  from  the  Government?  I  had 
forgotten.  On  second  thought.  I  remember  a  check  for  some 
nlnety-cdd  dollars  last  time  I  did  2  weeks'  active  duty  as  a  captain 
In  the  Reserve  Corps 

If  you  add  up  all  the  Republic's  beneficiaries  and  multiply  by 
3.76.  the  average  number  of  persons  In  a  family.  It'll  total  half  of 
our  130,000.000  Americans  partly  on  the  Republic 

Mayt»e  Gallup  should  poll  these  people  atxjut  1940. 
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America's  Duty  to  (  ivilization  in  the  Russian 
Aggression  Against  Finland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  3,  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  opening  of  this 
Congress  the  United  States  starts  the  eighth  year  of  New  Deal 
control  and  domination  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Leader- 
ship and  responsibility  rest  with  the  party  in  power.  This 
Congress  faces  the  opportunity  and  duty  to  help  shape  legisla- 
tive enactments.  Since  adjournment  at  6:35  p.  m.  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  1939,  of  the  second  session  of  this  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, there  have  been  world  developments  which  directly  con- 
cern this  country.  I  refer  to  the  Russian  invasion  of  Finland 
on  November  29,  1939,  and  to  the  fact  that  that  communistic 
coimtry  has  been  carrying  on  a  warfare  against  its  small 
neighbor,  Finland,  ever  since  that  date.  True,  the  Russian 
high  command  predicted  that  the  war  would  be  over  in  10 
days.  True,  the  Russian  high  command  was  mistaken,  and 
the  heroic  struggle  of  Finland  against  the  greatest  odds  ever 
faced  by  a  free  people  from  an  aggressor  nation  is  at  this 
moment  still  in  progress. 

This  war,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  mere  than  an  attempt 
of  a  small  republic  to  escape  destruction  at  the  hands  of  a 
large  and  powerful  nation.  The  conflict  represents  a  menace 
to  our  type  of  civilization.  If  Russia  wins,  it  marks  the  pos- 
sible t)eginning  of  the  triumph  of  ccmmunism  as  a  rule  of  life 
as  against  what  we  call  our  present-day  civilized  world. 

Therefore  the  duty  of  this  Congress  and  of  the  leadership 
in  our  Government  is  clear  and  unequivocal.  This  country 
should  help  the  Finnish  people,  so  far  as  that  help  is  needed, 
with  every  resource  at  our  command  to  the  end  that  the  chal- 
lenge of  communism  to  the  rest  of  the  world  may  receive  a 
death  blow.  So  today,  and  not  tomorrow,  is  the  time  to  cut 
the  red  tape  of  bureaucracy  and  to  furnish  resources  and  sup- 
plies to  Finland.  The  time  element  is  important,  and  every 
aid.  so  far  as  the  United  States  deems  it  proper,  should  be 
furnished  without  delay. 


We  cannot  look  upon  the  destruction  and  conquest  of  small 
and  peace-loving  countries  by  those  more  powerful  as  any- 
thing less  than  a  blow  at  the  fundamental  rights  of  mankind 
and  as  a  direct  attack  up>on  human  decency  in  the  realm  of 
government.  The  very  recent  past  compels  us  to  note  the  fate 
of  other  small  coimtrles — Ethiopia.  Alljania.  Austria.  Czecho- 
slo\-akia,  Dar^g.  and  Poland.  The  ruthless,  merciless,  and 
cutthroat  meihcds  employed  against  these  counines  are  still 
fresh  in  our  memory.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Poland 
was  outraged,  dismembered,  and  ruined  We  should  heed  the 
lessen  of  that  tragedj'.  Such  a  procedure  is  a  mockery  at 
government  and  shocks  the  sense  of  decency  of  man.  If  con- 
doned, we  recognize  the  rule  of  the  gangster  in  the  role  of 
nations. 

If  cinlized  countries  are  to  approve  of  this  procedure,  then 
what  is  to  happen  to  other  small  countries,  not  only  Norway. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  but  Holland.  Belgium,  and  so  forth?  There 
is  but  one  answer.  The  fate  of  those  countries  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  Poland. 

If  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  fact  that  fair-minded 
people  evcrj-where  have  been  not  only  surprised  but  horrified 
at  what  has  taken  place,  let  me  quote  from  the  press.  I  note 
that  ex-President  Hoover  said  at  Duluth.  Minn.,  on  Decemtjer 
30.  1939,  in  an  address  at  a  public  meeting  there: 

ClvUlzatlcn  struck  a  new  low  with  the  communistic  attack  upon 
peaceful  Finland  It  is  a  sad  day  to  every  decent  and  righteous  man 
and  woman  m  the  world. 

Then  I  have  before  me  the  proclamation  of  the  mayor  of 
Biwabik.  Minn.,  in  which  he  says: 

Biwabik  Joins  the  world  In  condemning  Ru.isia"s  attack  upon 
Finland  &s  a  new  high  in  brutaUty.  and  Biwabik  also  Joins  the 
entire  w^rld  in  praying  that  these  people  nray  yet  be  saved. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in  America 
ought  to  wake  up  to  the  peril  of  communism  in  this  Republic 
of  ours.  Communism  has  made  progress  m  the  United  States. 
I  note  on  December  29.  1939,  an  account  of  the  action  of  the 
American  Students  Union  meeting  at  MadL<;on,  Wis.,  and  that 
this  organization  refused  to  name  Russia  as  the  aggressor  in 
the  war  in  Finland.  This  Is  only  an  incident  that  points  out 
to  me  the  inroads  that  Stalin  has  made  against  freedom. 
When  we  have  students  in  universities  who  are  so  bliiKl  to  the 
facts  as  to  condone  what  Russia  is  doing,  then  it  is  high  time 
that  we  looked  into  the  question  as  to  whether  imiversities 
serve  any  useful  function  in  this  country.  If  these  students 
are  tM>ical  of  the  results  of  education,  then  a  higher  power 
than  human  will  have  to  help  save  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  again  remind  you  that  now  is  the  time 
and  here  is  the  place  for  work  to  be  dene  to  help  Finland  in 
its  leadership  in  efforts  to  save  world  civilization. 

Need  for  prompt  help  for  Rnland  is  emphasized  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning,  in  which  is 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  promptness  and  the  importance 
of— 

.That  form  of  assistance  which  alone  can  stop  the  Communist 
bombings — anUaucraft  guns,  ammunition,  and  pursuit  planes  in 
quantities.  •  •  •  Today  Congress  convenes.  The  new  session 
should  not  be  many  hours  old  before  steps  are  taken  to  translate 
the  will  of  the  pt-cple  into  a  form  of  Government  help  which  would 
be  wholly  consoi^^nt  with  the  neutrality  law. 


Compare  Here  and  Over  There 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATn'ES 

I  Wednesday,  January  3.  1940 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  December,  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Christmas  season.  I  suggested  in  the  following 
press  release  to  the  newspapers  of  the  Second  Conpi]pssionaI 
District  of  Missouri  that  we  compare  our  United  States  ol 
America  with  other  places,  almost  any  other  place: 


Butchering  hops  here,  butchering  humans  over  there:  carols  and 
Flngings  here,  crying  and  sinkings  over  there;  com  shocks  here, 
shock  trocpjs  over  there:  electric  light  and  telephone  lines  here. 
Maglnot  and  Siegfried  lines  over  there:  football  fields  here,  fighting 
fields  over  there;  lighting  our  street*  for  CThnsunaa  here,  "black- 
cuts"  of  cities  for  safety  over  there:  bringing  in  coal  from  mines 
for  comfort  here,  putting  out  'floating  mines  for  destruction  over 
there;  building  hemes  here,  bombing  buildings  over  there;  happy 
bo:.-s  in  C  C  C  camp>«  here  miserable  men  in  concentration  camps 
over  there;  a  President  f.chtlng  to  keep  men  wrrking  here,  dictators 
workiny  to  keep  men  fiehting  over  there:  freedom  for  evers-  man 
to  worship  God  as  he  wills  here,  restrictions  as  one  man  wills  all 
worship  over  there:  a  free  press  and  free  speech  here,  censorship 
and  suppression  of  truth  over  there:  every  man  having  some  say 
In  government  here,  one  man  having  all  sny  in  government  over 
there:  prayers  for  ""peace  on  earth"  here,  a  war  that  few  want  and 
nobody  wins  over  there. 


Preserve   American    Sugar   Market    for   American 

Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OK  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  3,  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  ASSOCIATED  CH.^MBERS  OF  COMMERCE 
OF  SOUTHWESTERN   IDAHO  AND  EASTERN  OREGON 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding  prob- 
lems that  confront  this  Congress  is  finding  adequate  markets 
for  American  agricultural  products.  The  northwest  portion 
of  the  United  States  has  developed  a  great  industry  in  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets.  My  own  State  of  Oregon  has  de- 
veloped this  industry  with  remarkable  success.  I  took  occa- 
sion earlier  in  this  Congress  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  tliat 
the  new  sugar  refinery  erect<^  by  the  Amalgamated  Sugar 
Co.  at  Nyssa.  Oreg..  set  a  record  on  a  112-day  run.  pro- 
ducing 750.000  bags  of  sugar,  which  was  100.000  higher  than 
Its  anticipated  production.  In  addition  to  this,  the  company 
fed  8,000  head  of  cattle  from  beet  pulp  as  a  pulp-feeding 
demonstration. 

Oregon  has  great  areas  under  irrigation  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  production  of  stigar  beets.  However,  the 
A.  A.  A.  crop-control  program  has  restricted  this  industry  to 
such  an  extent  that  large  portions  of  the  sugar-beet  land 
cannot  be  placed  in  production,  and  curtailment  is  threatened 
in  the  areas  already  in  use.  The  one  plant  above  referred  to 
has  added  a  million  dollars  to  the  assessed  value  of  Oregon. 

Not  only  Oregon,  but  many  other  States  in  the  western 
United  States,  are  admirably  adapted  to  this  industry,  which, 
if  permitted  to  develop  to  its  full  capacity,  will  be  a  big  factor 
In  restoring  profits  to  farmers. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  own  country  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar,  we  import  a  large  portion 
of  our  sucar  demands  from  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  else- 
where in  direct  competition  to  our  own  product.  It  seems  a 
short-sighted  poLcy  to  refuse  to  permit  the  American  sugar- 
beet  and  sugarcane  growers  to  supply  the  American  market 
insofar  as  they  are  able  to  do.  A  proper  policy  would  be  to 
permit  full  development  of  our  o^^ti  industry-  in  the  American 
market,  giving  only  the  surplus  to  foreign  producers.  We  want 
to  help  the  farmers.  This  is  one  way  it  can  be  done  without 
raiding  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Southwestern 
Idaho  and  Eiastem  Oregon,  on  December  15,  1939,  adopted  a 
resolution  which  is  worthy  of  our  consideration  in  connection 
with  this  important  problem.  By  it  they  memorialize  the 
Congress  to  right  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  farmers,  proces- 
sors, and  wage  earners  engaged  in  the  growing  and  manufac- 
turing of  beet  sugar  by  proper  legislation  to  permit  the  pro- 
gressive, ordeily  expansion  of  the  production  of  sugar  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  to  maintain 
the  production  market  by  quota  regulations  and  adequate 
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tariffs  on  foreign  sugar.  I  ask  permission  to  include  this 
resolution  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  and  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  resolution  in 
connection  ^^nth  legislation  on  this  important  subject. 

[Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Southwestern  Idaho  and 
Eastern  Oregcn.  Member  chambers:  In  Idaho — Boise.  Caldwell. 
Emmctt,  Pruitland.  Homcdale.  Nampa.  New  Plymouth.  Parma, 
Payette.  Weiser.  Wilder;   in  Oregon— Nyssa.  Ontario,  Vale] 

Emmett,  Idaho,  December  15,  1939. 
"~^Th«  following  resolution  was  made  and  adopted  at  the  regular 
bimonthly   meeting  of   the   Associated    Chambers   of   Commerce    in 
New  P.vniouih.  Idaho,  December  11.  1939: 

"Whereas  only  29  5  percent  of  domestic  sugar  sales  are  allotted 
to  domestic  producers  at  present,  Cuba  has  practically  the  same 
amount,  and  our  insular  possessions  41  5  percent.  American  pro- 
ducers are  rightfully  entitled  to  all  of  the  domestic  market  that 
they  are  able  to  supply:  and 

"Whereas  the  Import  quotas  of  raw  sugar  set  at  the  present  time 
have  brought  the  farmers,  the  workers  in  the  sugar  factories,  and 
the  laborers  in  the  beet  fields  In  direct  competition  with  the  poorly 
pa:d  labor  in  the  sugar-producing  territories  outside  of  continental 
Unltfd  States;  such  competition  has  the  direct  result  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  living  of  these  farmers  and  laborers  to  a  level  incom- 
patible with  the  American  way  of  life;   and 

"W^hereas  sugar  beets  can  be  effectively  grown  at  a  reasonable 
profit  in  western  United  Slates  and  there  is  no  food  more  valuable 
to  the  consumer  in  nutritive  worth  even  at  a  much  higher  price 
than  at  present:  and 

■  Whereas  the  production  of  sugar  beets  provides  employment  at 
good  wages  for  many  times  as  many  workers  as  the  same  acreage 
of  other  crops  adapted  to  western  agriculture  and  any  control  of  the 
expansion  of  sugar-beet  acreage  means  more  unemployment  and 
more  relief  clients  who  could  otherwise  make  a  living  In  this 
Industry;   and 

"Whereas  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  present  policy.  If  con- 
tinued, will  result  In  many  now  employed  in  this  country  losing 
their  means  of  livelihood,  thereby  further  increasing  the  already 
tremendous  burden  of  unemployment:  and 

"Whereas  our  beet  growers,  if  permitted  to  make  a  reasonable 
amount  of  money  are.  due  to  their  standard  of  living,  many  times 
better  customers  for  eastern  Industry  than  are  foreign  sugar 
laborers  and  planters:   and 

"Whereas  an  orderly  and  sound  expansion  of  beet  plantings  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  development  of  suitable  land  and  the  building  of 
new  factories  to  take  care  of  the  increased  production  Is  a  reason- 
able and  necessary  process  to  the  building  up  of  our  Western  States 
and  should  be  encouraged;  and 

"Whereas  the  expansion  of  the  domestic  production  of  sugar 
should  be  encouraged  as  a  policy  of  national  economy  and  defense; 
the  acute  shortage  of  sugar  during  the  World  War  having  demon- 
strated ovir  need  for  a  much  higher  continental  sugar  production 
in  time  of  emergency;  and 

"'\^'hereas  because  of  the  adaptability  of  this  crop  to  the  needs 
of  th:s  region  and  the  dearth  of  substitutes,  the  restriction  of  the 
beet  Industry  means  the  throttling  of  our  agriculture  by  eliminat- 
ing the  best  cultivated  crop  in  a  proper  rotation  for  maintaining 
soil  fertility  and  for  control  of  weeds  and  crop  pests;  and 

"Whereas  the  development  of  profitable  agricultural  operations 
Is  vital  to  the  business  of  Western  States,  and  therefore  should  be 
given  most  serloxis  consideration  by  our  lawmaking  bodies:  and 

"Whereas  the  Associated  Chambers  "of  Commerce  have  given  seri- 
ous and  careful  consideration  to  the  present  sugar  quotas,  and  the 
•bove  facts  have  been  definitely  established:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  prayer  of  your  memorialists,  the  Asso- 
ciated Chamlt>ers  of  Commerce,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should,  by  proper  legislation,  right  th^  wrong  suffered  by 
the  farmers,  processors,  and  wage  earners  engaged  in  the  growing 
and  manufacturing  of  beet  sugar,  by  proper  legislation  to  permit 
the  progressive,  orderly  expansion  of  the  production  of  sugar 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  to  maintain 
the  protective  market  by  quota  regulations  and  adequate  tariffs  on 
foreign  sugar:  be  it  further 

"Resoli^d,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  sent  to  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture.  Interior,  and  State,  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  western  States  in  Congress." 


We  Should  Double  the  Mighty  Handful 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  3.  1940 


A  TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 


Mr.   OLRTR.     Mr.    Speaker,   und?r   leave   to   extend   my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  testimonial 


written  by  Thomas  Earle  DT;\Ter.  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Maine,  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  which  anniversary  occurred  on  November  10,  1939: 

WK    SHOUXD    DOXTBLE    THE    MTCHTT    HA>roFUI- 

(By  Thomas  Earle  Dwyer) 

The  10th  of  November  richly  deserves  an  honored  place  amid  the 
historic  anniversaries  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans,  for 
it  was  upon  that  day  of  that  month  of  the  year  1775  that  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  authorized  the  recruiting  of  the  first  military  or- 
ganization to  serve  the  embattled  Colonies  In  their  war  destined 
to  strike  off  the  yoke  of  British  tyranny  and  to  establish  the  Re- 
public and  the  right  of  freemen  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

Entering  upon  that  great  struggle  for  liberation,  before  a  single 
vessel  of  the  Nai'y  was  sent  to  sea.  before,  in  fact,  the  Regular  Navy 
was  organized,  the  Congress  resolved: 

"That  two  battalions  of  marines  be  raised,  consisting  of  one 
colonel,  two  lieutenant  colonels,  two  majors,  and  other  officers  as 
usual  in  other  regiments;  that  they  consist  of  an  equal  number 
of  privates  with  other  battalions;  that  particular  care  be  taken 
that  no  persons  be  appointed  to  offices  or  enlisted  into  said  bat- 
talions but  such  as  are  good  seamen,  or  so  acquainted  with  marl- 
time  affairs  as  to  be  able  to  serve  to  advantage  by  sea  when  re- 
quired; that  they  be  enlisted  and  commissioned  to  serve  for  and 
during  the  present  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies, 
unless  dismissed  by  order  of  Congress:  that  they  be  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the  First  and  Second  Battalions  of  American 
Marines." 

The  magnificent  fruit  cf  that  resolution  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress is  emblazoned  upon  the  history  of  the  164  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  Even 
as  the  sparsely  settled,  \ieak.  and  poverty-mantled  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies of  1775  have  waxed  great  and  become  the  heart  of  the  richest, 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  blessed  Nation  upon  the  face  of 
this  earth,  so  has  waxed  the  fame  and  the  world-wide  prestige  of 
a  peerless  corps  sprung  from  those  two  battalions  cf  dauntless 
soldiers  cf  the  sea  of  Revolutionary  days,  a  corps  the  entire  history 
of  which  has  been  one  of  active  service.  No  military  organization 
of  its  kind  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  boasts  a  more  glorious 
record  nor  more  Justly  deserves  the  acclamation  and  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Nation  it  serves. 

During  the  American  Revolution  our  marines  distinguished 
themselves  in  action  under  Commodore  Hopkins  and  John  Paul 
Jones  at  sea  and  with  Washington's  army  in  battle  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton  and  during  subsequent  engagements  leading  to 
the  victorious  culmination  of  that  struggle  for  freedom.  They 
served  in  the  naval  war  with  France  from  1798  to  1801.  and  in  the 
war  with  Tripoli  from  1801  to  1805.  Tha  War  of  1812  found  them 
sharing  In  the  most  glorious  actions  asea  and  ashore,  including 
the  victory  of  Lake  Erie,  the  invasion  of  Canada,  the  defense  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  Battle  of  Bladensburg 

From  the  War  of  1812  to  the  War  between  the  States,  action  fol- 
lowed action  for  the  "mighty  handful.  '  They  fought  against  the 
Indians  in  Florida  and  against  the  pirate  strongholds  in  the 
Caribbean.  They  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Veracruz  and  formed 
part  of  Scott's  column  in  the  march  on  Mexico  City  in  1847.  They 
took  part  In  many  actions  upon  land  and  sea  in  connection  with 
the  conquest  of  California  during  the  years  1845-47.  And  during 
the  years  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War,  a  period  marked  by  general 
inactivity  upon  the  part  of  our  naval  and  military  forces,  the  fame 
of  our  Marine  Corps  increased  with  its  every  expedition  to  disturbed 
areas  wherein  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans  were  imperiled. 

The  Spanish-American  War  found  marines  distinguishing  them- 
.selves  afloat  and  ashore,  with  the  battle  ficct  and  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  during  the  war,  and  in  the  pacification  of  disturbed 
areas.  They  nobly  defended  the  legation  quarter  oj  Peking  during 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  performed  heroic  deedp-dn  performance  of 
duty  with  the  relief  column.  And  the  brillial-i^record  made  by 
them  while  serving  with  our  Army  in  France  remalnk  too  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  all  Americans  to  require  recounting.'^ 

Yet  few  Americans  are  aware  that  since  the  Boiccr  Rebellion 
our  marines.  In  addition  to  their  various  regular  duties  upon  ships 
of  the  Navy  and  in  guarding  our  navy  yards  and  shore  stations 
about  the  world,  have  taken  part  in  no  less  than  35  expeditions 
beyond  our  shores  for  the  protecting  of  American  citizens  and  have 
successfully  intervened  in  civil  strife  in  Santo  Domingo.  Haiti,  and 
Nicaragua,  withdrawing  to  leave  those  countries  with  stable  govern- 
ments, with  public-health  facilities,  schools,  roads,  and  public  works 
which  stand  as  a  monument  to  our  civilization  and  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

All  too  truly  has  it  been  written  that  5uch  Is  our  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  handle  any  emergency  that  may 
confront  it.  that  the  moment  we  are  told  it  Ls  on  th?  Job  our 
anxiety  vanishes.  No  finer  compliment  could  be  paid  to  any  servant 
of  our  Nation;  no  fact  more  fully  demonstrate  cur  utter  confidence 
in  our  marines.  Yet  In  so  niggardly  a  fashion  have  we  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  corps  that  today  it  has  a  strength  of 
but  about  1.280  officers  and  21,000  enlisted  men,  which  it  is  striving 
to  recruit  to  25.000. 

In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  world  every  thoughtful 
American  well  mav  drvote  consideration  to  the  truth  expres-^ied  by 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  when,  under  date  of  February  18,  1933,  it 
editorially  declared: 

'Since  time  cut  cf  mind  we  have  been  doing  lip  service  to  the 
Marine  Corps.     Time  and  again  It  has  thrilled  us  with  its  explolta 
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and  its  traditions  Its  very  mention  brings  to  American  face?  an 
expression  of  sympaihetir  admiration.  That  wa*-  all  ver>-  well  when 
we  were  wanting  u  to  do  for  us  some  httie  Job  b  thousand  miles 
from  heme  which,  by  the  way.  was  always  d'-ne  wit>.  neatness  and 
dispatch,  but  new  It 'is  ume  for  us  to  do  someihlng  for  the  corpjs 

•These  leathernecks  cf  curs  are  a  race  apart  They  sptad  moFt 
of  their  Uzne  away  from  heme,  afloat  and  athore.  They  fight  In  the 
Juiigle.  take  amnces  with  native  snipers.  trcpiaJ  fevers,  and  every 
variety  cf  hardship  all  for  cbcut  a.  dollar  a  dty  Why  oo  tiiey  do  it? 
The  dol:^  a  is V  15.  nc  Ehiwer.  Thsii  real  pay  is  the  chnnce  they 
g«t  to  be  on  ha-.d  whenever  there  is  trouble — that  ar.d  Uieir  pride 
in  the  traditicns  cf  the  srrrlce  to  which  they  bclcr^g.  Semper 
fide:  is  always  faliMul,  is  the  motto  cf  tlie  corps  If  it  has  lived  up 
to  this  sentiment — and  we  know  it  has — we  ewe  it  some  loyalty  in 
return  The  least  we  can  do  for  it  is  to  maintain  it  en  a  decent 
foe  ting,  i.0  that  it  may  carry  en  in  the  future  as  :t  has  m  the  past  " 

In  this  one  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
corp«  let  V  be  cur  hrj>e  and  cur  prayer  that  the  Ccnpress  n  has 
eervcd  so  faithfully  and  so  well  wUl  see  fit  to  reward  itfc  fidehty. 
For  m  the  face  of  the  menace  of  a  war-mad  world  what  action 
more  oertainlv  oculi  instiU  respect  and  hesltanoe  m  the  minds  cf 
pcssble  acpr«?Bor«  than  the  resolution  of  cur  Nation  to  sLreug'Oien 
the  ranks  of  those  leathernecks,  whom  mOltari&i*  the  world  over 
know  and  respect  and  prefer  to  leave  strictly  alone' 

Indeed  r.cw  it  is  time  lor  us  to  do  something  for  the  corps.  We 
sbotUd  double  the  mighty  handful. 


Some  Lessons  From  the  Armistice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATnTIS 
Wednesday.  January  3.  1940 


ADDEl£S8  BY  FRANK  E.  GANNSTT 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Prank  Gannett  delivered  on  Armistice  Day  before  the  Ameri- 
can Lfcgion  and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Rochester.  N.  Y.: 

Again  and  aealn.  In  recent  weeks,  there  has  ftashed  acroae  my 
mind  that  pv^ern  written  bv  Col  Jchn  McCrae.  who  was  in  command 
Of  a  Canadian  regiment  in  the  World  War.  You're  all  famlUar 
With  it.     But  let  me  repeat  it: 

"In  Flanders  fields  tlie  popplee  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
Tha*:  mark  our  place;  and  In  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  brtvely  singing,  fly,   ^ 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

"We  are  the  dead.     SbCKX  days  a^ 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loTed,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

•THake  up  our  quarrrf  with  the  foe! 
To  you.  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch — be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  tis  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep,  tho  popples  grow 
In  Randers  fields." 

We  gather  here  today  for  two  purpoeea.  First,  to  celebrate  the 
end  for  us  of  the  World  War;  second,  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  so  that  those  men  who  sleep  '  "neath  poppies  in 
Flanders  fields"  and  on  other  battlefields  of  Europe  shall  not  have 
died  In  vain 

rmiMCs  or  jot 

Naturally  our  thcmght«  go  back  to  a  November  day  21  years  ago. 
to  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of 
1918.  We  remember  with  what  frended  )oy  w^  all  received  those 
gltul  tidings  of  peace.  Mothers  and  fathers,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  4.000.000  men  who  had  gone  into  service  for  our  country 
re)olced  as  If  they  had  gone  mad;  for  their  loved  ones  were  no 
longer  to  be  targets  for  deadly  guns,  bursting  shells,  and  extermi- 
nating gases.  Never  in  our  lives  had  we  seen  such  tinbounded 
happiness  as  prevailed  throtighout  the  world  that  memorable  day. 

At  10:55  that  morning  guns  were  thundering  the  length  of  the 
western  front  from  Switzerland  to  the  Engll5h  Channel.  At  10:  59 
guns  were  still  thundering:  men  were  dying  One  minute  later 
silence  fell,  a  silence  that  for  more  than  4  years  had  not  been 
known  along  the  boundaries  of  "no  man's  land." 

On  either  side  of  the  line  soldiers  scrambled  out  of  their  trenches. 
utterly  bewildered  They  hiul  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  war. 
One  minute  before  11  o'clock — war.  To  kill  men  was  then  a 
patrioUc  act.  One  second  after  11 — peace.  To  kiU  a  man  now 
was  murder. 


Seven  hours  earlier,  in  a  dining  car  on  a  railway  aiding  in  a 
French  forert.  the  armis-t:ce  was  signed.  A  few  hours  later  Mar- 
shal Pr»rh.  Gener.JiK.«.imo  of  the  Allied  arrnief  and  the  man  who 
dictated  ihe  terms  of  the  armistioe  was  In  Pans  talk.np  to  the 
prrinirr  of  his  Government.  "My  work  Is  ever."  he  said,  "yours 
ha."-  just  becun." 

Bin  ala?.  the  work  of  war  leaders  was  not  yet  over  Last  Autrust. 
baffled  statesmen  said  to  their  generals.  "We've  done  otir  best; 
we  can  do  no  mor*'      Now  yrur  work  has  begun." 

ETHC   FSOU    THE   TAST 

And  so.  21  years  after  the  end  of  the  last  war,  we  have  another 
war  in  Europe  and  apain  we  are  told — ^how  it  sounds  like  an  echo 
from  tho  p.ist.  a  voice  from  the  dead — we  are  told  Uiat  this  is  a 
war  for  the  defense  cf  aviiization.  It  is  being  fought  by  Uie  sons 
of  the  men  who  w:^od  the  last  war.  Already  some  of  them  stand 
where  their  fathers  rest  under  rca-s  of  small  white  wooden  crosses. 

Some  10  000  000  young  men  have  been  mobilized  to  fi^ht  this  new 
war  It  Is  difflrult  for  our  minds  to  grasp  this  figure.  If  these 
10.000.000  men  c:uld  be  marched  past  us  in  military  formauon.  55 
days  and  nights  would  elapse  before  that  vast  army  could  pass. 
That  Is  the  number  of  men  already  called  up  in  the  warring  coun- 
tries 

U"hat  tragic  irony'  That  Is  the  number  who  died  In  the  last 
war— 10.000.000  dead!     Ten  thousand  miles  cf  wooden  crosses! 

COrNTCTTO    THE  COST 

But  death  of  millions  was  only  part  of  the  great  cost  of  the 
World  War.  Two  hundred  blUlon  dollars'  worth  of  property  was 
de^^^troyed.  twenty  millions  were  maimed  for  life,  thousands  of 
hospitals  were  filled  with  men  who  never  again  can  live  nom^al 
lives.  Worst  of  all.  perhaps,  in  country  after  country,  the  war 
turned  back  the  hands  on  the  clock  of  liberty  150  years. 

We  went  into  the  last  war  with  the  highest  ideals.  We  were  told 
it  was  to  be  a  war  to  end  war.  We  were  told  It  was  a  war  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  We  sought  nothing  for  ourselves, 
we  spumed  all  the  prizes  of  war.  refused  to  take  any  spoils  from 
victory 

Another  war  is  now  under  way  in  Kuropp  which  may  be  .«tin  more 
hcmble  than  the  one  whose  end  we  are  celebrating  With  this 
new  war  in  progress  we  meet  today  with  mixed  emotions.  While 
celebrating  that  great  event  of  21  years  ago— when  we  said  "It  must 
not  happen  again  "^we  are  tot'ay  gravely  concerned,  frightened  ever 
the  state  of  world  alTaIrs,  hoping  and  praying  for  a  second  Armistice 
Day  that  will  end  this  useless  waste  of  lives  and  property,  and  re- 
move this  great  threat  to  civilization. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  absurdity  and  stupidity  of  war.  We 
see  it  crjstal  clear  Wo  knew  from  that  awful  experience  of  1917 
and  1918  what  a  deviMsh.  devastating,  murderous,  useless  thing  Is 
war  E\'ery  country  that  partcipates  must  be  the  loser  No  niatter 
who  may  be  called  the  victor  on  the  battlefield,  both  sides  are 
victims 

WAS   DBSTVOTH)  USUI  T 

In  spite  of  our  tremendous  sacrifices,  in  spite  of  the  staggering 
cost  In  lives  and  property,  the  war  we  fought  did  not  make  the 
wor'.d  safe  for  democracy.  It  had  rather  the  opposite  effect.  Out 
cf  the  muddled  peace  came  totalitarian  governments  which  destroyed 
jMDlltlcal.  religious,  and  economic  rights  deprived  men  and  women  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  took  away  their  freedom, 
and  made  millions  of  helpless  people  mere  vassals  of  the  state, 
doomed  to  a  bare  eristenoe. 

Five  European  nations,  it  is  true,  did  rid  themselves  of  their 
monarchs  and  set  themselves  up  as  republics.  Encotiroged  by  the 
doctrine  of  self-determination  of  peoples,  six  new  repubUcs  were 
founded  Today,  of  the  five  former  monarchies  which  became  re- 
publics, four  have  succumbed  to  dictatorships.  Of  the  six  new 
republics,  but  one.  Finland.  Is  left,  and  today  she  fears  the  Russian 
menace.  Chechoslovakia  Is  gone.  I\}land  Is  gone.  The  three  Bal- 
tic republics  are  under  the  bloody  thumb  of  Moscow  And  so  war 
comes  again,  this  time  not  against  autocracy,  but  against  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Instead  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  they  made  It 
unsafe  for  democracy.  Indeed  It  is  diflkrult  to  see  where,  so  far  as 
Europe  Is  concerned ,  anything  was  gamed  from  those  terrible  tosses. 

OtTX  OOSTLT  UESSOIf 

But,  for  America,  our  tremendous  sacrlfloes  may  not  have  been  in 
vain.  If  the  lessons  that  we  learned  from  that  ezperienoe  serve  to 
keep  us  out  of  another  World  War,  then  we  shall  not  have  broken 
faith  with  those  who  died,  and  they  may  sleep  undisturbed  "where 
pc^plles  blow  In  Flanders'  fields."  It  Is  a  terrible  price  to  pay,  but 
if  those  sacrifices  do  save  this  country  from  war  for  generations  to 
come,  they  will  not  have  been  futile. 

No  war  is  Justified  except  a  war  of  defense  to  protect  oxir  homes. 

It  is  fitting  today,  therefore,  that  we  here  solemnly  resolve  to  keep 
out  of  this  new  war  In  Europe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  deep 
sympathies  are  for  the  democracies.  We  abhor  totalitarianism. 
But  we  must  not  let  these  sympathies  and  our  emotions  lead  us 
Into  this  present  struggle,  which  Europe  may  find  In  the  end  to 
be  as  much  In  vain  as  was  the  last. 

Let  us  not  be  misled;  this  war  does  not  threaten  America.  No 
matter  what  may  be  its  outcome,  we.  In  this  hemisphere,  thanks 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  can  be  made  immune  from  subjtigatlon  by 
any  Old  World  dictator. 

A    SXKCQfO    XZTHOTS 

National  Commander  Kelly,  of  the  American  Legion,  surely  has 
sounded  the  keynote  for  this  Armistice  Day  in  saying  it  should  be 
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devoted  to  strenaithenlng  our  determination  to  remain  neutral — to 
keep  out  of  this  war. 

Here  are  his  words,  which  I  heartily  endorse:  "More  than  4,000.000 
men  and  women,  who  served  this  country  In  the  World  War.  feel 
more  deeply  about  the  observance  of  this  Armistice  anniversary 
than  we  have  at  any  time  since  1918.  We  who  have  known  war 
want  peace. 

"We  w^lll  combat  propaganda  vigorously,  of  whatever  kind  and 
regardless  of  its  source,  when  It  Is  designed  to  break  down  our 
neutrality.  Make  Armistice  E>ay  an  occasion  to  warn  our  fellow 
citizens  against  the  hysteria  of  propaganda." 

Let  us  then,  upon  this  21st  day  of  remembrance  of  our  World 
War  sacrifices,  make  this  our  unyielding  resolution:  "Millions  for 
defense,  but  not  one  man  for  Europe." 

We  mu.st  ropolve  with  equal  firmness  that  there  be  no  armistice, 
now  or  at  any  time  In  the  futvire.  In  our  struggle  to  preserve  here 
at  home  our  system  of  constitutional  democracy,  which  will  be  In 
grave  danger  should  war  come. 

FACE  STAGGERING  DEBT 

Conditions  today  are  different.  Then  we  had  a  national  debt  of 
only  a  billion  dollars.  Today  It  Is  forty-five  billion.  Then  we  had 
little  unemployment:  today  nine  or  ten  million  are  unemployed. 
Should  we  enter  the  war.  we  might  easily  spend  another  »50,000.- 
000.000  and  create  a  public  debt  that  could  never  be  paid.  Such  a 
debt  would  bring  Inflation,  wipe  out  all  values,  make  Insurance  pol- 
icies and  savings-bank  deposits  worthless  and  destroy  the  financial 
structure  of  our  country.  We  should  be  In  such  dire  straits  that 
only  a  dictator  could  then  save  us  from  complete  ruin. 

Juat  as  unbearable  economic  conditions  made  possible  the  dic- 
tators In  Europe,  so  Intolerable  economic  condltlona  here  would 
bring  dictatorship  upon  us. 

Pluna  already  have  been  carefully  drafted,  after  years  of  study, 
for  efficient  but  ruthless  regimentation  of  the  country  for  prosecu- 
tion of  war.  if  It  comes.  We  should  surrender  all  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  we  now  enjoy.  Not  only  would  our  youth  be  sent  to 
battle  but  every  man  and  woman  would  be  drafted  for  some  form 
of  service 

StnWZIfDCK    ALL    RIGHTS 

The  Government  would  have  complete  control  over  our  lives, 
over  our  whole  economic  system.  The  Government,  In  case  of  war. 
would  say  for  how  much  and  how  long  we  should  work,  what  and 
how  much  we  should  eat.  how  much  light  and  heat  we  should  have 
In  our  homes.  Freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  radio  would  dls- 
apprar.  Should  we  enter  the  war.  our  Government  would  have  all 
the  dictatorial  powers  now  In  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  totalitarian 
states  In  Europe. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  system  of  constitutional  government, 
our  freedom,  and  our  liberty,  we  must  make  sure  we  do  not  enter 
this  war. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  who  would  now  like  to  help  the  Allies, 
a  few  who  would  even  take  up  arms  on  their  side.  But  for  my  part 
I  am  puzzled  over  the  question  what  this  war  Is  all  about,  what 
can  be  accompll.shed  by  It.  Certainly  no  one  yet  has  stated  the 
cause  in  a  way  that  convinces  me  that  our  own  vital  Interests  are 
at  stake. 

We  can  understand  why  France  and  Britain  feel  that  they  must 
overthrow  Hitler  who,  they  are  convinced,  is  the  aggressor,  the  liar, 
the  miirderer.  the  man  who  cannot  be  trusted.  We  can  understand 
how  these  nations  must  have  an  end  to  the  terrorism  under  which 
they  live. 

POLICING   THE   WORLD 

But  tt  is  not  our  business  to  police  the  world  or  to  determine  what 
kini  of  government  the  German  people  shall  have,  or  what  kind  of 
government  the  Russian  people  shall  have,  or  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment any  other  people  shall  have.  We  do  not  permit  any  country 
to  interfere  with  our  Ideas  of  government.  Why  should  we  interfere 
with  theirs? 

If.  on  the  record  of  oppression  and  aggression,  we  feel  we  should 
take  up  arms  against  Hitler,  we  should  also  take  up  arms  against 
Stalin.  Indeed,  today  Stalin  Is  a  greater  menace  to  the  world  than 
Is  Hitler.  Surely  because  of  our  desire  to  see  democracy  fostered  and 
protected,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  the  titanic  task  of  ever- 
throwing  all  the  dictators  of  the  world. 

No;  our  task  Is  to  make  America  great  and  strong,  to  develop  here 
a  country  so  happy  and  prosperous  that  other  nations  of  the  world 
will  be  drawn  to  emulate  us. 

EXAMPLE   rOR   THE   WORLD 

What  an  eiample  we  already  have  set  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Here  In  America  live  people  from  all  the  countries  of  the  globe. 
They  reside  side  by  side  In  peace  They  become  friends.  They  Inter- 
marry. There  Is  never  a  thought  that  anyone  should  attack  another 
because  the  government*  of  their  fatherlands  in  Europe  may  be  on 
unfriendly  terms,  or  even  at  war. 

U  people  of  all  nations  can  live  her^  as  brothers  and  friends,  why 
cannot  they  so  live  In  the  Old  World? 

None  of  the  people*  in  those  countries  now  at  war  In  Europe 
wanted  this  war.  Yet  this  world  catastrophe  Is  man-made.  There 
are  many  factors  In  the  situation,  but  most  potent  of  all,  perhaps. 
Is  the  urge,  on  the  part  of  the  governments,  to  provide  tolerable  eco- 
nomic condlUons  for  their  peoples.  But  when  this  urge  takes  the 
form  of  greed  for  power  and  territory,  the  resulting  aggression  docs 
not  solve  the  problem,  but  creates  more  economic  di3tre8.s. 

Five  years  ago,  returning  from  Europe  where  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunlt>  *X3  see  and  talk  with  leading  statesmen,  premiers,  and  dic- 
tators, I  predicted  in  thl*  very  hall  that  unless  representatives  of  the 


various  nations  were  called  to  a  conference  for  settling  their  differ- 
ence around  the  table,  we  should  have  this  horrible  situation  in 
which  Europe  finds  Itself. 

NZE3    ABLE    LE-^DEHSHTP 

Sooner  or  later  there  must  be  an  armistice  to  end  the  present  war. 
Why  wait  until  millions  more  of  the  premising  youth  of  the  world 
are  slaughtered  and  all  the  dire  consequences  of  war  stififerrd?  Why 
not  a  real  peace  effort  now  and  thus  avoid  the  frightful  losses,  the 
ruin  and  disaster  of  war?  Are  there  not  statesmen  able  and  strong 
enough  to  formulate  a  plan  that  will  put  an  end  to  this  greed  for 
territory  and  power,  bring  about  disamvament,  provide  greater 
social  and  economic  Justice,  and  thus  take  from  the  backs  of  suffer- 
ing humanity  the  btirdcns  that  are  crushing  so  many  nations? 

The  world  cries  out  for  statesmanship  and  able  leaders,  statesmen 
free  from  selfish  motives,  free  from  hatred  and  prejudice  and 
fear — frank,  generous,  just  men  who  follow  the  teachings  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  His  commandment  to  "love  they  neighbor  as 
thyself," 

While  waiting  for  that  happy  day  when  this  war  wljl  end  there 
may  be  little  for  us  to  do  about  it  except  to  build  up  our  defciLses 
and  make  them  adequate  to  protect  us  against  any  aggressor  or  any 
emergency.  We  must,  however,  keep  always  in  mind  that  what  we 
seek  Is  a  peace  among  nations  that  will  make  armaments 
unnecessary. 

SANE  PREPAREDNESS 

In  the  early  days  on  our  western  frontier  every  man  was  armed. 
But  the  time  came  when  It  was  found  that  guns  could  be  laid  aside, 
under  the  protection  of  officers  of  peace.  If  men  have  found  it 
unnece&sary  to  carry  arms,  why  can't  nations  adopt  a  similar  policy, 
of  course,  within  limits  that  will  make  possible  the  enforcement  of 
law? 

So  long  as  we  must  arm.  it  U  gratifying  to  see  the  American  Legion 
tirglng  a  program  of  preparedness,  sane  preparedness.  You  men 
who  went  through  the  World  War  know  too  well  how  unprepared 
we  were.  Men  Just  out  of  civilian  life  were  rushed  to  France.  Some 
were  sent  into  battle  without  ever  having  been  taught  how  to  load 
and  fire  a  rifle.  Thou.'ands  of  American  lives  could  have  been  saved 
had  we  been  better  prepared  In  1917. 

Today  our  military  preparedness  Is  not  being  overlooked.  We  can, 
I  am  sure,  find  a  way  to  make  our  defensive  forces  adequate  and 
effective  without  making  this  a  military  nation. 

PRESERVATION    OF    DEMOCRACY 

But  let  us  think  not  merely  of  war;  rather  of  peace,  where  greater 
victories  can  be  won  than  on  the  battlefields;  can  be  won  not  with 
guns  and  bullets  but  with  minds,  hearts,  and  ballots.  We  must 
fight  for  the  defense  and  preservation  of  the  ideal  for  which  we 
were  willing  to  go  to  war.  our  ideal  of  democracy.  We  must  fight 
not  to  kill  some  foe,  but  for  equality,  for  opportunity  for  all,  for 
equal  Justice  for  all.  for  freedom  to  say  what  we  believe,  freedom 
to  worship  as  we  believe,  to  assemble  and  live  as  we  wish  so  long 
as  we  do  not  harm  others;  fight  for  freedom  to  achieve  our  ambi- 
tions. 

In  short,  we  must  fight  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  must  resist  the  interference  of 
any  despot  or  dictator;  we  must  be  sure  that  the  Government  does 
not  assume  control,  regiment  or  regulato  the  life  of  the  individual. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  none  of  us  becomes  a  subject  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Instead  we  must  keep  the  Government  subject  to  the 
people. 

PRODUCT  OF  THE  ACrS 

In  the  19  centuries  of  our  Christian  era,  some  40.000.000.000  of 
people  have  lived  and  died.  Those  19  centuries  saw  the  destruction 
of  Roman  civilization,  followed  by  the  Intellectual  vacuum  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  Then  came  the  sunrise  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Ren.^is- 
sance,  the  discovery  of  America,  the  beginnings  of  a  constitutional 
goverrunent,  and  finally,  in  this  country,  the  drafting  of  a  document 
which  was  not  a  grant  of  powers  to  the  people  won  by  them  or 
grudgingly  given  them,  but  was  a  grant  by  the  people  of  limited 
powers  to  their  Government. 

And  thtis  it  is  that  in  the  19  centuries  since  the  birth  of  Christ 
less  than  3  percent  of  those  40.000.000,000  beings  ever  knew  what 
freedom  was.  and  less  than  1  percent  ever  had  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing it  as  we  enjoy  It  today  In  America. 

How  precious  Is  such  a  heritage.    It  must  not  be  Jeopardized. 

One  reason  why  democracy  Is  such  a  rich  herrtage  is  that  It  had 
to  be  won.  It  has  never  been  given  to  a  jaeople.  What  autocrat  or 
dictator,  ever  suddenly  and  of  his  own  volition,  decided  to  make  his 
people  free?  No  people  ever  gained  freedom  without  a  struggle,  and 
once  It  has  been  won  the  struggle  must  go  on. 

Since  It  was  adopted,  there  have  t>een.  again  and  again,  threats  to 
our  Constitution.  Recently  terrific  forces  have  arisen  to  menace 
It.  Only  eternal  vigilance  and  effort  by  every  citizen  will  save  from 
these  destructive  forces  our  Constitution  and  our  democracy. 

LEGION    IN    FOREFRONT 

The  American  Legion,  with  its  large  membership,  has  already 
seen  this  great  opportunity  to  serve  our  country  again,  and  has  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against  those  who  would  overthrow 
our  democracy  nnd  substitute  for  it  some  foreign  "Ism  "  I  am 
hopeful  that,  with  equal  zeal,  they  will  fight  against  every  move 
that  would  Increase  the  authority  of  our  Federal  Government  or 
give  to  any  President  powers  that  may  lead  toward  a  dictatorship. 

The  experience  of  those  hapless  countries  of  Europe  proves  that 
when  the  people  once  siirrender  powers  It  is  too  often  Impossible 
to  regain  them.  Our  liberties  and  our  freedoms  must  be  held  so 
dearly  that  we  will  never  surrender  them  to  anyone.    It  was  only 


throneb  appeHlrg  sacrifices  over  the  centuries  that  we  are  free 
men— free  Irom  slavery  to  government.  We  must  not  now  lose  this 
liberty  and  freedom  through  cowardice  and  Indifference. 

On 'this  occasion  it  Is  good,  also,  net  only  to  lock  back  but  to 
look  ahead — to  look  at  America's  futvire. 

KEEP  otrr  or  war 

If  we  preserve  our  form  of  government,  protect  our  Constitution 
and  our  srstem  of  free  enterprise,  keep  out  of  war.  except  in  case 
of  attack.'  if  we  accept  our  fuU  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and 
see  to  it  that  we  have  what  we  should  have — the  best  government 
on  earth— 'hen  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  development  of  our 

great  countrv. 

We  have  not  reached  the  last  frontier,  for  new  frontiers  are 
optning  up  to  us  every  dav.  In  research  laboratories  throughout 
the  land  science  Is  drawing  aside  the  curtains  and  giving  us  a 
ghmpse  of  a  new  world.  If  we're  only  allowed  to  develop  cur  possi- 
bil-.ties,  even  the  wonderful  progress  that  we  have  made  in  the 
150  vears  under  cur  Constitution — the  greatest  progress  the  world 
has  ever  seen— will  be  dimmed  by  new  achievements,  and  we  shiUl 
advance  mto  a  world  of  abundance  and  happmess  the  like  of  which 
the  greaie.-t  dreamer  never  dreamed. 

As  we  have  fought  the  foe  on.  our  battlefields,  we  mtist  fight  our 
enemies  of  peacetime  We  mtiSt  wage  unceasing  war  on  poverty, 
disease.  Ignorance,  Intolerance.  We  must  wage  war  against  sp-clal 
privilege  and  see  to  It  that  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to  Improve 
himself  and  develop  to  the  ut'most  his  talents.  In  these  battles 
for  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  prosperity,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
our  freedom  and  liberties,  we  need  men  of  the  same  courage  as  our 
soldiers  showed  In  the  World  War.  We  need  sane,  patriotic  leader- 
ship We  can  win  this  war  for  a  better  world  as  we  have  won  all 
our  other  wars.    We  must  win. 

CrTDED  BT  A  SrTRSMS  POWER 

Today  let  w  all  resolve  anew  to  battle  everlastingly  for  peace,  to 
keep  up  cur  efforts  to  end  all  war,  to  carr>-  forward  the  torch  the 
men  who  fought  In  the  World  War  have  passed  on  to  us 

Reptatedly  through  our  history  It  has  seemed  that  the  destiny 
of  this  great  Nation  has  been  guided  by  a  supreme  power.  We 
have  pasted  through  many  dark,  dlscourcging  days  only  to  find 
that  hard,  bitter  experience  ultimately  has  meant  progress  toward 
a  better  world 

Some  day  I  feel  sure  we  shall  realize  that  the  4.000.000  men  who 
went  Into  service  In  the  World  War,  the  men  whom  we  honor 
today  not  only  did  their  full  part  to  win  the  war  but  through 
their  sacrifices  noblv  helped  to  bring  tis  closer  to  that  day  of  which 
mankind  has  dreamed  ever  since  the  Nazarcne  lived  His  sacrificial 
life   when  there  shall  be  -Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 


"Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men*' 
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The  people  In  these  nations  are  restless  for  peace  but.  all  too  sadly, 
their  leaders  have  failed  to  realire  the  true  meaning  of  the  Nativity. 

For  ourselves  we  are  deeply  conscious  of  a  happier  and  a  nobler 
realization  The  message  of  Christmas  is  conveyed  to  us  this  year 
with  a  claritv  that  Is  strikingly  significant  In  contra^jt  with  the 
dull  rumble  of  the  wars  abcut^us.  We  are  at  peace,  and  we  Intend 
to  preserve  that  peace  as  a  part  of  cur  national  substance. 

With  a  full  comprehension  of  the  preclousness  of  our  possession, 
and  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  this  Joyous  season,  it  is  our  fervent 
prayer  that  the  blessing  of  the  peace  we  cherish  so  dearly  may 
descend  in  all  its  fullness  on  those  less  fortunate  thati  ourselves. 
In  that  prayer,  and  in  our  earnest  desire  for  its  fulfillment,  we 
shall  give  to'our  fellow  men  the  most  magnificent  Christmas  gift  we 
can  bestow.  This  Christmas  Eve  the  power  of  peace  needs  regenera- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  all. 

Let  us  in  America  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  the 
ideal  of  the  first  Christmas—  Peace  on  earth:  good  will  to  men  " 
May  the  p?ace  of  cur  Christmas  overflow  the  world  until  the  sense 
of  an  unbroken  joy  Is  experienced  by  mankind  everj-where 

I  trust  that  this  sense  of  unity  and  univeisal  good  will  may 
enter  into  all  hearts  and  bring  hope  and  promise  for  the  New  Year. 


I' 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH.  OF  WEST  VIRGINTA, 
AT  THE  PROGRAM  ON  THE  EVENING  OF  DECEMBER  24.  1939, 
AT  THE  LIGHTING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  CHRIST- 
MAS TREE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.*  Speaker,  it  was  my  high  privilege  to 
preside  as  chairman  at  the  lighting  of  the  national  commu- 
nity Christmas  tree.  The  President  of  the  United  States  gave 
an  excellent  message,  and  my  colleague  Representative  Lotns 
Ludlow  has  placed  that  speech  in  today's  Record.  I  pre- 
sented the  Chief  Executive  as  a  man  who  not  only  believes  in 
peace  but  who  works  for  peace.    I  have  that  firm  conviction. 

At  this  point  I  Include  the  brief  remarks  which  I  made  as 
a  part  of  the  program : 

Of  all  time-honored  festivals  Christmas  awakens  In  our  conscious- 
ness the  strongest  and  most-tre»«vired  associations.  We  think  of 
carol  singers,  candle-lighted  churchea,  and  happy  homes. 

We  sense  a  sacred  and  solemn  feeling  that  blends  with  our 
gladness  and  elevates  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hallowed  and  lofty 
Joy.  The  dominant  theme,  both  hiunan  and  religious,  is  peace — 
the  peace  of  the  first  Christmas  when  heralding  angels  bestowed 
their  benediction  on  the  earth. 

To  us  in  America  this  perception  of  peace  should  be  acute  this 
Christmas  Eve.  In  parts  of  the  world  tonight  the  angelic  saluta- 
tion of  the  first  Christmas  goes  unheeded.  Its  message  Is  scorned. 
Some  men  choose  to  follow  the  dark  stars  of  their  own  destiny 
Instead  of  the  luminous  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Their  lust  for  power 
has  led  them  far  from  the  path  of  those  ancient  and  wiser  rulers, 
the  three  kings  who  sought  to  pay  homage  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

LXXXVI— App 2 
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Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to  be  decided 
some  future  day  is  unification  of  the  many  groups  into  which 
our  Nation  is  now  divided.  Such  unification  is  desirable  and 
simple  if  all  citizens  can  meet  on  a  common  ground. 

Suppose  we  now  assume  that  all  of  our  people  believe  in 
the  principles  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  What  would  be  the  result?  The  result  would  be  a 
united  patriotic  Nation  composed  of  patriotic  and  loyal 
American  people.  It  is  upon  these  principles  that  all  Ameri- 
cans must  unite,  and  those  who  cannot  do  so  must  be  looked 
upon  as  problem  groups  by  their  own  selection,  unassimilable. 
and  therefore  anti-American. 

SOCIETY    AND    COVTENMENTS 

Let  US  now  for  an  illustration  compare  the  peoples  of  a 
nation  to  a  pyramid,  the  base  representing  the  plain  or  com- 
mon people,  and  the  apex,  the  titled  and  rich  people.  We 
have  in  such  picture  a  fair  contrast  of  society  levels,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  A  nation  is,  of  course,  composed  of 
many  social  groups,  but  to  serve  my  purpose  I  shall  for  sim- 
plicity divide  society  into  two  groups;  that  is,  the  much-dis- 
cussed and  publicized  "haves"  and  the  "have  nots."  To  carry 
out  this  illustration,  I  now  divide  the  people  into  two  political 
groups,  each  forming  a  distinct  type  of  government:  The 
"right,"  an  autocracy  under  the  rule  of  a  king  or  emperor. 
comprising  the  titled  and  the  rich  people  wielding  the  power 
of  money;  the  "left."  a  democracy  under  the  rule  of  a  dic- 
tator or  despot  supported  by  the  police  and  the  mihtary. 
wielding  the  power  of  force.  Both  types  of  such  governments 
are  undesirable  and  will,  as  they  swing  to  the  right  or  left, 
become  unbearable  to  the  ptnple  over  which  either  type  rules. 

Russia  provides  examples  of  both  types.  Under  the  Czar. 
the  Russian  Government  was  an  aristocratic  despotism, 
"autocracy."  Under  the  present  dictator  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment is  a  democratic  despotism,  "democracy."  Of  these 
two  types,  the  present  "commimistlc  democracy"  is  the  most 
pernicious  and  destructive,  reason  for  which  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Government  is  antl-ChrlstJan. 

Lenin  and  Trotsky  paved  their  road  to  power  with  the 
bodies  of  murdered  innocent  people.  The  despotic  dictator, 
Stalin,  has  maintained  his  position  by  liquidating  all  opposi- 
tion in  the  present  Russian  "democracy." 

The  imperialistic  Russian  Government  under  the  Czar  was 
also  a  despotism,  but  it  was  Christian  and,  therefore,  less 
obnoxious.  The  Czar  did  not  engage  in  mass  liquidation  but 
committed  political  offenders  to  Siberia.  His  leniency  toward 
such  political  offenders  as  Trotsky  and  Lenin  eventually 
brought  about  his  own  downfall. 
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The  founders  of  our  country  having  lived  under  tjnrannical 
masters  were  well  familiar  with  aristocratic  and  autocratic 
de5potisms.  It  was  with  this  knowledge  fresh  in  mind  that 
they  set  to  work  to  organize  the  first  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  attempt  was  a  failure,  for  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  did  not  establish  balance  or  unity,  but 
left  each  of  the  Thirteen  States  independent  and  free,  with 
little  rejsponsibility  to  the  Central  Govemment.  The  Articles 
of  Confederation,  while  forming  the  basic  pririciples  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  a  mutual-defer^se  pact  among  the  Original  States.  I 
quote^articles  2  and  3: 

Art  2.  Each  State  retalna  Its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence, and  every  power.  Jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by 
this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  In  Con- 
gress as-iienibled 

Art.  3.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league 
of  friendship  with  each  other  for  thetr  common  defense,  the  security 
of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding 
thcno-selvps  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to  or  at- 
tacks made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion, 
sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretense  whatsoever. 

It  Is  clearly  evident,  after  reading  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, that  the  draftsmen  had  two  definite  objects  in  mind: 
First,  that  each  State  retain  its  sovereignty,  freedom,*  and 
independence:  second,  that  the  United  States  should  control 
the  Federal  Government.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  to 
be  accomplished  Is  set  forth  in  article  5 : 

Art  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  In 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in 
Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  every  year,  with  a 
power  reserved  to  each  State  to  recall  Its  delegates,  or  any  of  them, 
at  any  time  within  the  year  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  Its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  the 
States  and  whUe  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
States. 

In  determining  questions  In .  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  citch  State  shall  have  one  vote. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  these  para- 
graphs into  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  the  same  thing 
in  mind  when  they  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  for  in  it  provision  is  also  made  for  State  representation 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  withdrawal  of 
such  representatives  when  they  violate  their  obligation  by 
misrepresenting  their  State. 

The  States,  after  operating  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion for  9  years,  found  the  instrument  Incomplete,  and  to 
correct  the  error  and  provide  a  balanced  government,  "In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  imion,"  they  called  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  Philadelphia.  May  1787.  The  Consti- 
tution was  ratified  on  September  17.  1787.  In  regard  to  this, 
Washington  said: 

I  conceive,  under  an  energetic  general  government,  such  regula- 
tions might  be  made  and  such  measures  taken  as  would  render  this 
country  the  asylum  of  pacific  and  Indiistrlous  characters  from  all 
parts  of  Etirope — a  kind  of  an  asylum  for  nuokind. 

Of  the  many  governments  that  have  ruled  nations  through- 
out the  ages  our  Government,  as  formtilated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  the  best,  for  it  blends  the  better  elements  of  tlie  two 
major  types.  It  is  not  an  ari^ocracy  and  it  is  not  a  de- 
mocracy, but  it  is  instead  a  di^mocratic  republic  in  which 
the  people,  by  electing  the  government  of  each  State,  provide 
^  an  Instrument  of  their  own  choice — the  State  legislature — 
with  power  to  select  two  men  to  represent  the  State  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  this  manner  the  party  in 
power  and  the  State  legislators,  in  a  certain  sense,  sponsored 
and  put  their  stamp  of  approval  on  their  State  senators. 
This  procedure  of  selecting  Senators  established  State  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  Senate.  It  was  through  this  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  that  the  48  united  States  directed 
the  Federal  Government  in  its  international  relations  and 
national  administration. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  after  reading  the  Constitution,  that 
the  entire  Federal  Government  is  sulwervient  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Congress,  in  transferring  its  power  to 
the  Executive  and  other  Federal  departments,  reversed  this 
wise  provision  of  the  Constitution  by  unconstitutional  dis- 
pensation of  its  delegated  powers.    The  Executive  and  all 


executive  departments  through  their  chiefs  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Senate,  the  Senators  are  responsible  to  their 
State  governments,  and  the  Senate  to  the  United  States  of 
America.     That  is  clearly  evident  after  reading  article  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  charge  that  State  rights  and  direct 
State  representation  and  equal  suffrage  in  the  United  States 
Senate  were  abolished  when  the  seventeenth  amendment  was 
adopted.  I  further  charge  that  this  drastic  change  removed 
balance  and  destroyed  our  republican  form  of  government  as 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

To  prove  my  assertion  I  quote: 

Art.  rv.  Sec.  4  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government. 

And— 

Art.  V.  •  •  "No  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  Its  equal  stiffrage  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  republican 
form  of  government  and  equar  suffrage  in  the  Senate  cannot 
be  abolished  except  by  unanimous  consent,  because  the  48 
States,  according  to  article  IV,  section  4,  guarantee  these 
rights  to  themselves  and  to  each  State  in  the  words: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

Since  adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment  there  has 
been  no  State  suffrage  in  the  Senate  and,  therefore,  no  legis- 
lative balance.  It  was  State  infliience  and  control  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  provided  balsuice  in  the  Government,  and  it  was  that 
which  was  destroyed  when  this  amendment  was  adopted. 
There  is  a  technical  question  involved  in  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  because  of  the  wording  in  the  Constitution,  as 
already  expressed.  If  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  was 
not  ratified  unanimously,  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  is  now 
null  and  void. 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  if  we  continue  operation  under 
the  seventeenth  amendment  the  Government  will  In  time 
swing  entirely  to  the  left  and  we  will  then  have  a  true  democ- 
racy In  Its  real  meaning.  To  this  I  believe  every  patriotic 
American  will  object;  and  If  we  fall  to  provide  correction  by 
restoring  States'  rights,  the  final  result  will  be  revolution. 
Americans  will  never  submissively  kneel  to  a  dictator. 
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ARTICLE  BT  K.  L.  BROWN 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Elks  recently  offered 

a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  definition  of  "Americanism."    The 

prize  was  won  by  K.  L.  Brown,  Scout  executive  of  the  Boy 

Scouts  of  America.    I  submit  Mr.  Brown's  article   to  the 

I  House  because  it  carries  and  amplifies  the  expression  I  have 

!  so  often  made  that  Americanism  is  the  practical  working 

j  application  by  government  of  the  principles  of  Christianity 

in  our  everyday  lives.    Here  is  Mr.  Brown's  definition : 

Americanism  is  an  abiding  faith  in  the  correctness  and  Justice 
I  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
:    the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Americanism  is  a  way  of  life,  based  on  this  abiding  faith.  It  is 
I  a  willingness  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  our  fellow  men. 
1   regardless  of  political  or  religious  faith. 

Americanism  is  a  willingness  to  apply  the  principles  of  free 
j  speech,  free  press,  and  freedom  to  worship  God  to  our  fellow  men, 
I  even  when  their  ideas  and  speech  and  methods  of  worship  are 
opposed  to  our  own. 

Americanism  is  a  willingness  to  live  for  the  principles  of  America 
In  peacetinaes.  as  weU  as  a  willingness  to  die  for  American  prin- 
ciples in  wartimes. 

Americanism  brings  to  each  American  liberty  under  law,  and  a 
regard  for  law  which  means  liberty  and  happiness  for  each  of  us. 

Think  this  over  and  see  what  a  very  good  definition  it  is. 


The  Late  Robert  Marshall,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Recreation  and  Lands,  United  States  Forest 
Service  | 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  OP  DECEMBER  27.  1939 

I  _^. 

I 

Mr  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  an 
article  from  the  New  RepubUc  of  December  27.  1939,  entitled 
"Gap  in  the  Front  Lines,"  written  by  several  coauthors  and 
dealing  with  the  life,  achievements,  and  significance  of-  the 
work  of  the  late  Robert  Marshall. 

I  happen  to  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing  Bob 
Marshall  intimately.  He  was  a  source  of  inspiration  to  me 
in  my  work  as  a  Congressman.  His  engaging  personality,  his 
unfailing  geniality,  his  brilUant  analytical  mind,  his  philo- 
sophic bent,  all  combined  to  make  him  a  man  among  men. 
His  passing  at  the  premature  age  of  38  from  the  world's  scene 
makes  a  gap  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  fill. 

Bob  Marshall  was  a  man  possessed  of  an  immense  income, 
but  who  lived  modestly  and  used  his  income  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  others.  Inconspicuously  and  without  fanfare  he 
donated  a  fortune  every  year  in  order  that  indigent  indi- 
%iduals  and  pecuniarily  embarrassed  liberal  groups  might  have 
their  ambitions  and  objectives  made  nearer  of  accomplish- 
ment.   I  call  him  an  ameliorator. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Republic  of  December  27,  19391 

GAP   IN   THE    FROKT   LINES 

(By  Catherine  Bauer.   Tliomas  and  Catherine  Blalsdell    (executive 
secretary    Temporary  National  Economic  Committee),  Lillian  and 
John  Coffee  (Member  of  Congress) ,  John  Collier  (Director,  United 
States  Indian  Service),  Gardner  and  Dorothy  Jaclcson  (ex-'braln 
truster"    prominent    publicist,    and    nationally    known    liberal), 
P    A    Sllcox    (now   deceased,    was   Chief   Forester    of   the   United 
States) .  Raphael  and  Anna  Zon  (forester  and  publicist) ) 
Sir-  Robert  Marshall,  who  died  suddenly  on  November  11  at  the 
aee  of  38  would  have  deplored  any  time,  space,  or  energy  devoted  to 
a  solemn'  eulogy  of  hlm^lf  or  his  works.     If  convinced  that  some 
memorial   was   unavoidable,   he   woiild   certainly    have    advised   his 
friends  to  talse  a  30-mile  walk,  get  dressed  up  and  go  dancing,  or 
engage  in  a  good  rousing  fight  with  the  most  obstructive  stuffed 
shirt  available.  .         ^         .  , 

But  a  lot  of  very  fundamental  qualities — absolute  honesty.  real- 
Ism  belief  m  human  things— took  on  a  kind  of  Inspired  and  flashins 
force  In  Bob  And  these  qualities,  rarely  enough  found  amon<?  the 
Intellectuals  even  In  less  crystalline  form,  are  vital  to  the  difficult 
process  of  improving  this  world— particularly  when  they  are  directed 
with  such  systematic  energy  toward  the  concrete  and  useful  ends 
which  Bob  had  always  t>efore  him. 

And  so  in  a  season  marked  by  more  than  usual  cynicism  and  con- 
fusion it  seems  imperative  to  notice  publicly  the  painful  gaps 
created  by  his  death.  Perhaps  there  are  some  able  youngsters  com- 
ing along  who  will  be  encouraged  to  know  that  such  a  whole- 
hearted and  at  the  same  time  hard-boUed  Idealist  as  Bob  not  only 
can  be  extremely  useful  and  effective  but  also  have  a  very  swell  life. 
Here  are  seme  of  the  things  Bob  was.  No  one  person  can  be 
exactly  this  again,  but  the  country  needs  everyone  who  can  do  any 
part  of  his  work. 

He  was  the  protector  of  the  remaining  wilderness  areas,  passion- 
ate enough  to  know  that  the  fight  Is  worth  while,  even  though  It 
may  be  a  generation  before  the  masses  of  the  people  have  the  chance 
to  find  pleasure  and  recreation  in  them,  but  also  convinced  that  the 
fight  will  not  have  been  worth  while  until  that  is  achieved.  The 
right  person  must  be  appointed  to  Bob's  old  Job  In  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice  Director   of   the   Division  of   Recreation   and   Land.s — the   Job 

which  was  made  for  him  and  which  marked  the  Forest  Service's 
first  major  recognition  of  the  recreational  value  of  our  forests  and 
■  wilderness  (One  of  the  primitive  areas  he  helped  to  save  will 
coon  be  named  for  him.)  And  the  Wilderness  Society,  that  com- 
pact and  u'ielul  mouthpiece  and  educational  Instrument,  must  be 
kept  going  and  strengthened.  Within  the  next  few  years  Bob  would 
cc-tainly  have  written  the  classic  book  on  natural  environment  in 
America  and  there  have  outlined  a  long-term  social-cccnomic  policy 


for  our  natural  heritage.     Someone  must  step  Into  the  breach  and 
train  himself  for  this  responsibility. 

He  was  a  lively  and  insistent  cross-current  In  the  Washington 
scene  The  great  tragedv  of  even  the  best  bure.TUcrats  Is  that  they 
tend  to  mill  around  In  ever  smaller  and  smaller  circles,  caught  in 
a  sort  of  downward  vortex  of  expertise  and  office  gossip.  Great 
ideas  and  fundamental  principles  beconre  embarrassing  in  ordinary 
conversation.  But  Bob  had  the  nerve  sj-stcmatically  to  get  all  kinds 
of  people  together — Congressmen,  prima  donna  'brain  trusters," 
professional  civil  servants,  promoters  of  this  or  that — hand  them  a 
dubious  drink,  and  then  Insist  that  they  debate  seriously  antf  ex- 
haustively on  some  such  topic  a.s  the  public  ownership  of  resources. 
Soviet  Russia,  or  our  refugee  policy. 

He  was  an  unwearied,  unsentimental,  common-sense  radical  who 
never  supported  any  movement  witliout  participating  in  It  whole- 
heartedly and  responslvely.  His  Ideals  were  always  fitted  to  real 
people  and  real  situations,  and  he  was  therefore  never  swallowrd  up 
by  the  frustration  which  sooner  or  later  overcomes  Intellectuals  who 
embrace  atistract  credos  and  then  confuse  the  salvation  of  their 
own  souls  with  the  common  weal.  The  organization  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  sharecroppers  he  saw  and  supported  as  necessary 
Immediate  steps,  whatever  might  come  thereafter. 

He  was  a  scientist  who,  on  the  one  hand,  applied  a  disciplined 
objective  method  In  even  the  most  trivial  oljservatlons.  and  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  loved  all  kinds  of  people  because  he  understood 
them  so  well  and  could  satisfy  his  Insatiable  curiosity  about  people 
because  he  loved  them  so  well.  He  never  took  one  of  his  40-mlle 
walks  without  making  a  dozen  friends  and  learning  something 
valuable  about  the  people  as  well  as  the  landscape.  Even  the  sim- 
plest souls  liked  and  trusted  him  enough  (though  he  may  often  have 
seemed  rather  a  "'nut"  to  them)  to  give  him  something  of  them- 
selves and  to  accept  something  of  him  In  return.  His  "Arctic  Vil- 
lage" is  an  extraordinarily  fresh  and  significant  work  in  the  field  of 
social  and  regional  analysis.     More  studies  need  to  be  made  in  this 

spirit.  ^  .  *w  4, 

He  was  an  effective  and  energetic  public  servant  who  proved  that 
candor  plus  knowing  your  "stuff"  can  often  work  more  miracles  than 
the  smoothest  guile,  but  who  very  well  understood  how  the  wheels 
go  round  and  v.hen  and  where  to  fight,  to  ridicule,  to  accept.  En- 
jovlng  his  own  work  thoroughly  (and  embroidering  the  civil  service 
occasionally  with  such  stimulating  deeds  as  hLs  heroic  burlesque 
flghr  with  the  dead  hand  of  the  Comptroller  General's  office),  he 
was  the  one  guy  who  could  always  pull  you  out  of  the  "squirrel  cage' 
and  make  you  feel  again  the  excitement,  importance,  and  oppor- 
tunity in  what  you  were  tn'lng  to  do.  When  he  died  he  was  Just 
about  to  take  2  months'  leave  to  write  a  book  which  had  long  been 
In  his  head— a  book  on  Federal  public  administration,  which  would 
certainly  have  given  pleasure,  a  sharp  and  witty  picture,  realistic  in- 
formation and  useful  advice  to  those  numerous  responsible  citizens 
who  curse  or  praise  Washington  by  the  hour  but  haven't  the  faintest 
understanding  of  the  actual  workings  of  this  gigantic  Instrument 
which  Is  in  their  hands.     Here's  another  Job  for  someone. 


Robert  Fechner's  Fine  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  3.  1940 


EDITORIAL   I-TIOM   THE   ST.   LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

The  inclination  to  evaluate  the  fine  service  of  Robert  Pechner, 
Director  since  its  inception  of  the  CivUian  Conservation  Corps,  in 
terms  of  field,  forest,  and  farm  betterment,  leaves  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  work  practically  unsung.  We  may  measure  the  worth 
of  soil-erosion  projects  carried  on  under  his  direction,  count  the 
trees  planted  and  the  forest  stands  improved,  show  in  miles  the 
truck  trails  and  minor  roads  constructed,  add  up  the  check  dams 
erected,  streams  bridged  and  cleared,  and  fish  planted,  give  worth 
to  insect  and  rodent  control,  and  weigh  hundreds  of  other  project* 
up  to  real  values.  But  we  have  no  way  of  laying  a  yardstick  on 
the  worth  to  youth  Itself  this  emergency  device  has  offered  by 
taking  seme  2,400,000  young  men  of  the  Nation  off  of  street  cor- 
ners, teaching  them  arts  and  indtistry.  and  handing  most  of  them 
baclc  to  their  communities  ready  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Mr  Pechner.  who  died  Monday,  of  particular  fitness  for  the  work.- 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  His  chief  thought  In  processing 
Idle  youth  during  the  depth  of  the  depression  when  youth  was  at 
loose  ends  was  to  turn  them  back  to  civil  life  better  prepared  to 
care  for  themselves  than  when  they  left  It  to  enlist  In  the  corps. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  instances,  no  doubt,  wlUch  will 
stand  as  living  examples  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  method. 
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ment.  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  the  citadel  of  liberty,  the  cradle   I       It  is  my  desire  to  call  the  Secretary's  attention  to  the  fact 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Mr.  Fechner  himself  followed  the  work  read  upward.  He  was 
at  an  apprentice's  bench  In  a  machine  ehop  at  16  and  as  a  Joximej- 
man  was  a  "boomer"  machinist,  following  his  trade  in  Central  and 
Bcuth  America  for  a  number 'of  years  until  he  realized  the  worth 
of  settled  roots,  as  a  railroad  employee  in  Georgia.  Prom  that  point 
he  advanced  In  labor  circles,  and  was  active  during  the  World  War 
In  settling  labor  disputes  in  various  war  industry  factories.  Later 
he  was  Invited  to  lecture  to  students  of  Harvard  University  and  other 
institutions. 

But  his  most  useful  service  was  that  of  organizing  and  directing 
the  first  emergency  relief  effort  of  the  Government  in  March  1933. 
First  known  as  the  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  the  agency  be- 
came the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man 
could  have  armed  it  as  promptly  cr  as  effectively  for  Its  purpose  of 
getting  unemployt-d  youth  off  of  the  streets  and  Into  useful  work  as 
It  was  armed  by  Mr.  Pechuer.  His  understanding  was  immediate 
and  his  methods  of  administration  undoubtedly  gave  the  new  pic- 
lure  the  fine  color  It  has  borne  to  this  day.  No  agency  of  public 
relief  has  a  comparable  record,  and  no  method  of  human  rescue 
will  have  more  lasting  tflcct  of  betterment  without  dregs. 


God  Bless  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  3,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  M   M.  GUHIN 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  by  including  a  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
Ch-Tistmas  sentiment  sent  out  by  one  of  the  distinguished 
citizens  of  my  congressional  district,  Mr.  M.  M.  Guhin,  of 
Aberdeen.  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  this  statement,  which  is  entitled  "God  Bless  America," 
because  it  seems  to  me  it  convesrs  some  significant  thoughts 
which  it  l)ehooves  us  all  to  pwnder  carefully  as  we  enter  upon 
our  duties  on  this  first  day  of  the  closing  session  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress.  I  find  myself  in  whole-hearted 
agreement  with  the  sentiment  expressed  herein,  and  I  hope 
that  each  of  us  may  receive  something  of  inspiration  from 
the  reading  of  tliis  patriotic  Christmas  expression. 

coo    BLESS    AMXaiCA 

(By  M    M    Guhln.  Aberdeen.  8.  Dak.) 

The  theme  of  this  song  Is  both  a  thanksgiving  and  a  prayer. 

God  blejssed  America  even  in  Its  geologic  formation.  Its  moun- 
tains were  inlaid  with  veins  of  gold,  silver,  coal,  and  iron  ore;  Its 
forests.  If  conserved,  would  have  provided  dwellings  for  men  as 
munificently  a^i  they  did  for  birds:  Its  Great  Plains  were  the  poten- 
tial garden  spot  of  the  world;  and  great  subterranean  lakes  of  oil 
lay  placidly  waiting  for  mans  Ingenuity  to  develop  and  utilize 
them 

God  blessed  America  when  He  piloted  the  Pilgrims  to  Its  lonely 
shore.  They  came  from  southeast  England,  descendants  of  the 
Ai^.gles  and  Saxons,  who.  centuries  before,  migrated  from  old  Fre- 
donla.  a  province  which  had  never  fully  yielded  to  the  power  of 
Caesar.  It  was  In  the  homeland  of  the  Pilgrims,  too.  that  the 
English  barons  wrested  the  Magna  Carta  from  stubborn  King  John. 
With  a  centuries-old  background  of  liberty -loving  aspirations,  the 
Ptlgnms  sought  self-govcr!iment  and  the  right  to  worship  ,God  as 
their  conscience  dictated;  the  Mayflower  Compact  was  a  prophecy 
of  the  Constitution.  Other  persecuted  peoples  soon  Joined  the 
Pilgrims  In  America — Puritans  ir>  Massachusetts.  Quakers  In  Penn- 
bylvanla.  Catholics  In  Maryland,  poor  debtors  In  Georgia,  and  Royal- 
ists In  Virginia.  Challenges  to  autocratic  power  permeate  colonial 
hi.-^tory.  With  Invincible  courage  and  fortitude.  Bacon.  HutchlnsorT^ 
Roger  Williams,  Franklin,  and  other  prophets  of  liberty  asserted 
man's  right  to  self-government  and  to  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
religion,  and  assembly. 

God  blessed  America  by  Inspiring  faith  and  hope  In  the  grea* 
patriots  of  the  Revolution,  led  by  the  immortal  Washington  In  the 
field  of  battle,  and  by  Jefferson  In  the  field  of  thought.  The  story 
of  the  Revolution  is  the  illad  of  liberty  and  s^If-government  striving 
for  realization.  Dark  days  of  near  chaos,  "the  times  that  tried  mens 
souls."  followed  the  Revolution  before  the  God-given  inspiration  cf 
union  gave  promise  of  an  enduring  nation.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  was  the  greatest  assemblage  of  statesmen  tn  the  world's 
history.  It  produced  the  American  Constitution,  called  by  Glad- 
stone. "The  greatest  document  ever  conceived  by  the  mind  and 
purpo.«e  of  man  ••  Truly  it  was  destined  to  be  "the  wonc'er  and 
the  admiration  of  all  future  generations  and  the  model  on  which  all 
futtirc   governments   shall    be   buUt."     The   Nation   was   singularly 


blessed,  too,  by  having  Washington,  as  President,  Initiate  the  great- 
est experiment  In  democracy  In  the  annals  of  history.  True,  a  dark 
cloud  of  impending  evil  hung  over  the  l&nd  In  the  form  of  slavery, 
but  God  gave  us  martyred  Lincoln  as  the  savior  of  the  Union  when 
the  crisis  came  which  tested  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitution.  From  the 
awful  carnage  of  Civil  War  emerged  a  chastened  and  purified  nation 
dedicated  for  all  time  to  "liberty  and  union,  now  and  fcrcver.  one 
and  inseparable."  Gradually  fundamental  principles  of  jtisllce  were 
crystalized  in  other  reforms,  such  as  the  Australian  ballot  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  women. 

God  blessed  America  by  making  It  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed, 
the  persecuted,  and  the  sufftring  from  many  land& — German 
refugees  from  the  revolution  of  1848.  Irish  from  plague-strlckr-n 
Erin.  Scandinavians  from  their  crowded  homelands.  Hollandtrs. 
Poles.  Russians.  Italians,  and  migrants  from  the  Balkan  states.  All 
were  impelled  by  a  desire  for  greater  opportunity,  more  froedom. 
and  more  self-determination.  The  leaven  of  democracy  permeated 
the  Nation,  and  Invariably  the  Immigrant  became  "an  American  find 
nothing  else."  Thus  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  mankind 
there  evolved  a  nation  free  from  bonds  of  tribe  or  clan.  camouflag<  d 
now  by  the  term  "race."  We  are  not  a  race  but  a  melting  pot  uf 
60  different  races.  Racial  consciousness,  racial  hates,  racial  su- 
periority complexes  have  no  place  In  America's  destiny.  American- 
ism haa  no  racial  Import;  Americanism  signifies  the  acceptance  of 
certain  eternal  laws  of  rectitude,  certain  axiomatic  principles  of 
government  based  upon  the  postulate  cf  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
th?  brotherhood  of  man.  Americanism  denies  that  there  Is.  or  ever 
can  be,  a  man  great  enough  to  rule  his  fellows  without  their  con- 
sent. Americanism  means  the  elimmatlon  of  all  class  distinctions 
and  discriminations  based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  or  economic 
status.  Americanism  is  the  soul  of  America  In  the  Indlvtdxial  striv- 
ing for  realization  In  everyday  life.  As  Rabbi  Wise  said:  "America 
seems  destined,  in  the  providence  of  God.  to  be  the  meeting  place  of 
all  the  peoples,  to  t>e  the  world's  great  experiment  in  human 
brotherhood — all  of  us  learning  that  other  races  are  not  Inferior, 
other  nations  are  not  barbarians,  and  other  faiths  are  not  Godless." 

God  bless  America,  however.  Is  an  Invocation  as  well  as  a  thanks- 
giving. Never  since  the  frail  Mayflower  dared  the  storms  of  the 
Atlantic  has  democracy  faced  greater  perils  than  It  does  today. 
Great  nations  have  repudiated  It  for  dictatorial  government;  war 
stalks  like  an  evil  spirit  in  two  continents,  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  white  civilization.  The  world  seems  to  be  facing  the 
terrible  dilemma  of  having  "Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong 
forever  on  the  throne  "'  Save  us.  O  Lord,  from  the  awful  horrors 
of  modern  warfare!  Give  us  continuing  peace,  that  we  may  be  a 
ministering  angel  to  a  blood -drenched  and  war- weary  world,  when 
men  again  listen  to  the  angel  chorus  paying  homage  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace — "Glory  to  God  In  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth  to  men 
of  good  will  "  May  we  cherish  faith,  hope,  and  charily;  may  we 
still  believe  that — 

"Behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadows  keeping  watch  above  His  own." 

God  bless  America  and  help  It  prove  the  efficacy  of  democracy. 
The  fate  of  Christianity,  the  fate  of  democracy  will  not  be  settled 
on  the  battlefield.  Christianity  did  not  die  when  Its  Pounder  was 
crucified.  lea\-lng  only  His  11  loyal  apostles  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
redempUon.  Democracy  did  not  die  when  colonial  farmers,  num- 
bering less  than  Chicago's  present  population,  challenged  a  great 
empire;  It  did  not  die  when  a  rebel  army  was  threatening  Washing- 
ton City.  Democracy  will  not  die  If  men  are  loyal  to  the  belief  In  a 
Supreme  Being  who  created  and  endowed  man  with  a  dignity  which 
only  a  denaocracy  can  satisfy.  Democracy  will  not  die  if  we  retain 
the  faith  of  cur  fathers  In  both  religion  and  government.  If  we 
cherish  the  glorious  history  of  otir  country;  If  we  keep  troth  with 
the  counUess  dead,  who  sacrificed  all  that  democracy  might  live. 
Democracy  cannot  die  If  "We  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  Nation,  u.ider  God.  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  '" 

God  bless  America  and  help  us  eliminate  those  national  talnta 
which  afford  argximents  against  self-government.  May  we  cease  to 
be  the  most  lawless  Nation  on  earth,  with  an  annual  crime  bill  of 
♦15.000.000.000.  May  we  find  a  way  to  end  the  age-old  struggle 
between  capital  and  labor  May  we  eliminate  the  anomaly  of  sur- 
pluses and  hiunan  stifferlng  as  coexistent  evils.  May  democracy 
function  not  only  in  government  but  in  industry,  in  economics,  in 
education,  and  in  social  living.  May  we  realize  America's  tre- 
mendous responsibility  to  all  future  ages  as  the  custodian  of  those 
priceless  privileges  to  maintain  which  myriads  of  young  men  died 
The  principles  of  human  brotherhood,  equality,  liberty,  self-govern- 
ment— all  that  our  flag  symljolizes,  all  that  our  country  means 

are  ours  to  preserve  for  all  future  ages.    America! 

'Xo,  before  us  gleam  her  campfires.  we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be. 
Launch    our    Mayftouer   and    steer    boldly    through    the    desperate 

winter  sfa: 
Nor  attempt  the  Future"s  portal  with  the  Pasfs  blood-rusted  key." 

God  bless  America,  that  we  may  think  more  In  terms  of  the 
general  welfare  and  less  m  terras  of  sectional.  StaU'.  or  personal  gam. 
America  was  not  Instituted  nor  maintained  by  asking,  "What  do  I 
get  out  of  it?"  or  "Am  I  my  brothers  keeper?"  but  by  noble  self- 
sacrifice,  wholehearted  patriotism,  and  martyrlikc  devotion  to  high 
Ideals.  May  we  realize  what  America  means  to  destiny  and  resolve 
that  It  shall  not  pass  away;  may  we  strive  to  exemplify  i%s  princi- 
pl«;s  in  our  daJy  lives.     America  is  the  world  university  in  govern^ 
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ment.  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  the  citadel  of  liberty,  the  cradle 
of  rellglotis  toleration,  the  land  of  freedom,  the  world  laboratory  In 
human  brotherhood,  the  great  exponent  of  man's  inherent  dignity; 
surely  it  cannot  die  if  we  are  worthy  of  the  priceless  privilege  of 
American  citizenship. 
America ! 

•  Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  Its  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate." 

God  bless  America.  On  this  holy  festival,  may  you.  my  friend, 
md  I  and  everv  loval  American  bow  our  heads  In  sincere  reverence, 
too  awed  to  be  "proud,  our  souls  overflowing  with  gratitude  for  what 
America  means  and  the  glorious  pea^e  that  pervades  it  today,  and, 
rededlcatlng  all  that  we  are  or  ever/ hope  to  be  to  Its  perpetuity. 
let  us  humbly  pray  with  Tiny  Tim.  ;/God  bless  us  every  one";  let  us 
pray.  "God  bless  America." 


What  Started  State  Rackets? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OI    MONTANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  3,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago  many  new 
Members  appeared  on  this  floor,  and  I  predict  many  more  will 
be  seen  here  next  year.  I  hope  the  new  crop  will  be  states- 
men instead  of  "yes"  men,  for  the  Government  needs  a 
thorough  cleaning  from  top  to  bottom. 

Deterioration  in  our  Government  is  an  old  story,  but  we 
have  today  greater  deterioration  than  ever  before,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  now  composed  of 
professors,  teachers,  and  social  and  economic  experts. 

The  dally  press  and  other  periodicals  are  filled  with  their 
advic?  on  probkms  that  should  in  reality  be  the  .sole  concern 
of  Congress.  In  this  group  of  egotists  and  self-elected  rulers. 
we  find  the  heads  and  underlings  in  nearly  all  departments 
except  the  Navy.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  not  even  given  advice  on  maritime  affairs,  which 
I  am  sure  that  Department  knows  more  about  than  the 
Department  now  giving  such  advice. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  unduly  criticize  expert  ability, 
for  where  such  ability  exists  results  may  embarrass  the 
critic.  I  am.  however,  of  the  opinion  that  our  Nation  is 
being  deprived  of  a  very  valuable  service  in  retaining  these 
gentlemen  as  department  heads  and  molders  of  administra- 
tion policies,  when  they  could  serve  a  greater  good  as  leaders 
in  industries.  This  change  in  employment  would  also  be  a 
more  valuable  experience  to  them,  for  as  operators  of  indus- 
tries dependent  on  private  capital,  they  would  be  more  cog- 
nizant of  the  danger  now  confronting  our  Nation.  As  em- 
ployers, creators,  and  producers  of  wealth  on  their  cvm 
capital  investments,  the  steadily  increasing  Federal  operative 
cost  would  become  more  realistic  to  them,  and  so  would  ths 
steadily  mounting  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  discuss  an 
article  recently  released  in  a  New  York  paper,  which  appeared 
under  this  heading: 

KILL   THIS   STATE   RIGHTS"    RACKET 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry  L.  Hopkins  proposes  formation  of 
a  thoroughgoing  Government  committee  to  study  and  coordinate 
the  Government's  activities  in  combating  the  trend  toward  Inter- 
slate  trade  barriers. 

Mr   Hopkins  states  the  case  conservatively  when  he  says: 

"In  the  past  few  years  the  problem  of  Interstate  barriers  to  free 
trade  between  the  several  States  has  grown  to  be  a  serious  threat  to 
the  economic  life  and  business  well-being  of  our  country.  It  has 
resulted  in  loss  of  business  generally." 

It  has  done  and  Is  doing  something  else  as  bad  as  or  worse  than 
that      It  Is  fanning  up  Interstate  ill  will.  envy,  hatred,  and  malice. 

Numerous  States  have  set  up  what  amount  to  customhouses  at 
-oorts  of  entry"  on  their  borders,  meaning  at  points  where  big 
hiehwavs  cross  their  borders.  At  these  "ports  of  entry"  various 
kinds  of  fees  are  extorted  from  truckers  and  tourists  and  business 
travelers  seeking  to  enter  the  State — inspection  fees,  tolls,  in  many 
cases  actual  though  disguised  tariffs  on  certain  kinds  of  goods  whose 
home  producers  the  State  wishes  to  protect  from  other-State  com- 
petition. 


It  is  my  desire  to  call  the  Secretary's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  State  rights  were  killed  in  1913.  when  the  seventeenth 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  what  we  need  now  is  an 
inquest. 

We  are  today,  instead  of  48  united  States  with  representa- 
tion in- the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  48  separate  feudal 
States,  each  with  little  interest  in  the  others.  In  other  words, 
in  eliminating  State  control  of  the  United  States  Senate,  we 
removed  the  very  principle  which  makes  this  a  Republic  of 
48  united  States.  Hence  nothing  can  be  expected  except  that 
of  which  the  writer  complains;  that  is,  48  socialistic  Common- 
wealths upset  with  dissension  and  class  hatreds.  It  is  this 
unhappy  state  that  is  gradually  but  persistently  leading  us 
toward  dictatorship.  This  chaotic  condition  is  clearly  evident 
as  each  State  fights  for  the  larger  share  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions. Little  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  all  money 
is  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  each  State.  It  is  instead,  as  with 
pirates  of  old,  a  division  of  spoils,  even  if  the  spoils  are  a 
mere  mirage. 

No  thought  is  given  by  the  pillagers  to  the  f^t-that  ex- 
haustion of  credit  spells  ruin  and  destruction.  No  indeed;  no 
sanity  or  reason  is  evident  in  these  statesmen,  who.  antipo- 
dally  bent,  deplete  the  national  exchequer.  Other  statesmen, 
not  to  lose  face  at  home,  must  participate  in  this  orgy,  for 
how  can  they  go  home  and  face  their  constituents  without 
treasury  scalps  in  their  belts?  The  fact  that  all  this  is 
planned  by  the  same  group  that  developed  planning  in  Rus-  • 
sia.  England,  and  France  escaped  many  of  our  astute  law- 
makers. Many  of  our  legislators  do  not  grasp  the  fact,  that 
our  domestic  money  is  prepared  for  us  by  this  group  of  plan- 
ners, and  is,  in  fact,  of  no  greater  value  than  the  inflated 
marks  they  turned  loose  in  Germany. 

The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  when  credit  is  exhausted, 
when  the  till  is  dry,  no  matter  what  money  is  used,  someone 
takes  the  loss.  The  question  we.  the  people,  should  ask  our- 
selves is.  Who  absorbs  this  loss?  Is  it  the  national  and 
international  financiers?  No  indeed;  for  they  are  well  pro- 
tected in  the  ownership  of  geld,  real  estate,  and  other  Indus- 
trial property.  It  was  planned  so  for  them  by  agents  of  the 
invisible  government  now  planning  in  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  you,  Mr.  Citizen,  who  takes  the  loss.  It  is  the  owners 
of  Government  bonds,  life  insurance,  and  all  paper  invest- 
ments that  are  knocked  over  when  the  lions  of  finance  take 
you  for  a  ride.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  your  care 
when  you  find  yourself  unsaddled,  with  your  nose  stuck  in 
the  mire  of  the  financial  coliseum,  for  the  keepers  of  the 
lions  hope  to  flank  the  vestal  virgins  with  the  Army  and 
Navy,  to  give  you  thumbs  down  should  you  object  to  the  ride. 

This  planning  is  not  quite  complete,  and  it  is  for  that  rea- 
son the  Secretary  suggests  another  Government  committee. 
This  is  not  only  in  line  with  his  own  dictatorial  policies,  but 
It  is  also  intimately  interwoven  in  Government  planning. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  Where  Is  the  money  to  come 
from  that  is  to  pay  the  salaries  of  over  1,000,000  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  operating  expenses  of  the  many  bureaus  and 
committees?  Why  is  new  legislation  required  to  care  for  this 
so-called  State  racket  when  regulation  of  State  rights  is  clearly 
defined  in  .t-he  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

Art  I.  Sec  9,  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State. 

Art  I,  Sec  10  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, lay  any  Imposts  or  duties  on  Imports  or  exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  Its  Inspection  laws;  and 
the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  Im- 
ports and  exports  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control 
of  the  Congress. 

These  two  paragraphs  clearly  defined  limitation  on  States' 
rights,  and  the  following  quotation  states  equally  clearly  the 
procedure  to  correct  violations: 

Art  I.  Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  inter- 
state commerce  among  the  several  States  by  directing  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Committee  to  proceed  against  such 
States  as  violate  this  provision  of  the  law.  Should  Congress 
foolishly  follow  the  advice  of  the  Secretary,  as  proposed  in 
the  article,  it  would  in  such  legislation  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion and  aid  in  the  concentration  of  greater  power  in  the 
executive  department. 

It  is  this  unwarrantable  and  unconstitutional  transfer  of 
power  from  the  letjislative  to  the  executive  department  that 
is  responsible  for  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  will  disagree  with 
the  article  and  its  condemnation  of  "rackets."  but  '"let  he 
who  is  without  guilt  cast  the  first  stone."  What  racket  is 
greater  or  more  pernicious  than  the  Federal  racket  of  planned 
destruction? 

What  racket  is  greater  than  Federal  invasion  of  private 
industries?  Invasion  and  usurpation  of  the  States'  and  the 
people's  right?  Negotiation  of  trade  pacts  and  treaties  de- 
structive to  agriculture  and  other  production?  Confiscation 
of  gold  and  gold  securities?  Infiated  and  unsecured  do- 
mestic currency?  Studious  tolerance  toward  the  Commu- 
nists, the  anti-Americans,  within  our  gates? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  Federal  Government,  in  its 
planning,  engaged  in  a  most  contemptible  racket,  which  has 
for  its  purpose  conversion  of  private  industries  to  Federal 
ownership?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  premature  exposure  of 
planned  conversion  of  the  Government  is  an  obstacle  that 
the  administration  is  now  facing  in  its  planned  Federal  con- 
trol? Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  too  many  loyal  Ameri- 
cans In  the  Army  and  Navy  opposed  to  such  conversion? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that'the  power  of  impeachment,  which  Con- 
gress still  retains,  may  be  employed  as  a  weapon  of  justice? 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  Congress  still  holds  the  power 
and  can  act  in  the  common  defense  and  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  does 
not  hesitate  in  conniving  for  more  power  to  satisfy  the  ad- 
ministration's dictatorial  desire,  for  the  article  to  v.'hich  I 
refer  ends  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Constitution  forced  on  these  stubborn  States  the 
principle  of  free  trade  within  our  own  national  borders — and  that 
principle,  more  than  any  other.  Is  to  blame  for  our  present-day 
wealth. 

We  can't  picture  little  local  politicians  stopping  the  throat  cutting 
on  their  own  Initiative. 

It  locks  to  us  as  If  Congress  will  have  to  pass  some  stem  laws 
prohibiting  Interstate  trade  barriers  of  all  kinds,  those  laws  to  be 
enforced  by  militant  and  far-reaching  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch, 

Onr  thing  that  would  help  would  be  a  network  of  F^ederal  roads, 
with  "port  of  entry"  robber  roosts  ruled  strictly  off  them,  and 
with  PrdcraJ  police  regulating  them  to  the  c.xclu.*ion  of  State  and 
local  poller.  That  would  drive  the  State-regulated  roads  into  free- 
trade  practices 

Lets  get  going  on  this  reform  before  we  come  undone  as  a 
nation. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  quote  from  this  article  because 
it  follows  closely  the  philosophy  of  Stalin,  the  communistic 
despot  of  Russia. 

The  first  paragraph  in  this  quotation  is  obscure,  both  in 
its  premise  and  its  conclusion,  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  voltmtarily  ratified  by  each  State  and  is 
not  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  is  instead  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  people  provide  protection 
for  themselves  from  the  Government  of  their  own  creation. 
In  this  document  the  people  reserve  all  rights  to  the  States 
and  to  themselves  that  are  not  specifically  delegated  to  the 
three  branches  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  reference  to  the  "throat-cutting  little  politicians"  is 
ill-timed,  for  they  are  only  finishing  the  cutting  which  the  big 
politicians  nxissed  when  they  cut  the  Nation's  throat.  It  is 
even  possible  that  these  little  politicians  may  aid  in  relieving 
presstire  on  the  higher-ups  when  all  of  them  are  driven  to 
cover.  ^ 

We  have  two  national  political  organizations  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington  and  the  expenses  of  both  are  paid  by 
the  actual  rulers  of  this  Nation.  In  this  oligarchy  are  those 
who  controlled  the  national  monetary  wealth  and  it  is  this 
<iroup  that  I  have  labeled    the  invisible  government." 


It  is  this  group  that  selects  the  Presidential  candidates,  and 
is  it  any  wonder?  Certainly  not,  for  they  are  the  "sugar 
daddies"  of  both  parties.  Do  you,  Mr.  Citizen,  believe  that 
such  influence  is  for  the  better  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people?  If  you  do.  look  aroimd  and 
take  stock,  cbserve  dormant  business,  closed  factories,  and  the 
idle  walking  the  street  looking  for  work.  That  should  be  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  we  need  a  change.  Unfortunately  this 
group  has  acquired  more  and  more  power  since  you.  Mr.  Citi- 
zen, destroyed  this  Republic  by  abolishing  State  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed my  remarks  will  find  that  I  have  already  referred  to 
this  deplorable  change  in  the  Government,  but  the  actual 
extent  of  the  damage  will  become  more  acute  as  balance  in 
gove.'-nment  breaks  down.  As  a  further  restilt  of  this,  each 
State  is  now  attempting  to  protect  itself  by  establishing  bar- 
riers around  its  borders.  This  can  only  lead  to  centralized 
dictatorial  government,  and  it  is  that  very  thing  those  "anti- 
Americans"  hod  in  mind  when  they  promoted  and  the  people 
foolishly  adopted  the  seventeenth  amendment. 

What  is  needed  today  more  than  anything  else  is  a  national 
party  composed  of  all  patriotic  Americans  in  both  major 
parties.  This  will  leave  the  remainder  of  the  two  parties  a 
party  of  anti-Americans,  crooked  politicians,  and  their 
cohorts. 

We  need  a  Congress  composed  of  men  who  will  adhere  to 
their  obligation  "to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  to  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  '  as  it  was  given  to  us  by 
the  founders  of  this  Republic. 

We  need  a  President  who  is  independent  In  thought  and 
action — a  real  "he"  American — who  will  unflinchingly  adhere 
to  his  obligation: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  must  be  free  from  en- 
tangling alliances,  national  as  well  as  international.  He  must 
not  be  dominated  or  controlled  by  monetary  or  other  preda- 
tory interests  now  so  destructive  to  otir  Nation.  He  should, 
instead  of  asking  for  extension  of  power,  insist  that  Congre^^s 
repeal  all  powers  granted  to  the  Executive  which  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution.  He  should  insist  that  Congress 
assume  full  responsibility  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  that  congressional  ccmmitteci  be  appointed  to 
operate  within  Federal  departments  in  order  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  their  delegated  duties.  He  should  recom- 
mend changes  in  banking  which  will  leave  money  available 
for  development  of  outlying  districts.  Control  of  money 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  now — in  the  hands  of 
a  selected  few.  He  should  recommend  that  the  Government 
withdraw  from  all  business  which  is  compet'tlve  and  destruc- 
tive to  private  industries.  He  should  insist  that  each  State 
resume  its  constitutional  status  so  that  the  48  States  will 
again  be  repre.'^ented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Constitution.  Our  diffi- 
culty may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  operating 
according  to  this  document.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  take  notice  thereof  new,  as  failure  to  do  so  can 
only  end  in  national  disaster. 

A  nation,  to  operate  for  the  general  welfare  of  all,  must 
be  equally  as  careful  in  administration  and  operative  cost 
as  a  well-managed  business. 

The  attitude  taken  in  the  editorial  quoted — that  is,  coercion 
and  Federal  policing — is  anti -American  and  dangerous.  The 
American  people  will.  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  cooperate  and 
aid  in  national  reconstruction,  but  they  should  not  and  will 
not  submit  to  persecution  by  ill-advised  public  employees. 

I  live  in  the  hope  that  everyone  v/ill  take  a  greater  Interest 
in  our  Government  and,  as  the  danger  of  the  seventeenth 
amendment  is  recognized,  that  a  general  public  demand  will 
be  made  for  its  repeal.  Do  not  be  derived,  for  the  time 
will  come  when  we,  the  people,  must  set  the  Government 
right. 
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The  President's  Yuletide  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OK   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  3,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  city  of  WasWngton  on 
Christmas  Eve  President  Roosevelt  delivered  a  sublimely  beau- 
tiful yuletide  message,  in  which  he  pointed  out  to  a  war- 
cursed,  sorrowing  world  the  great  truth  that  the  way  to  salva- 
tion lies  by  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

The  President  on  that  night  stood  erect  and  foursquare  as 
the  moral  leader  among  the  rulers  of  the  world  when  he  in- 
voked the  beatitudes  and  humbly  prayed  that  the  peoples  in 
all  the  nations  which  are  at  war  "may  read,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest"  the  deathless  words  spoken  by  the  Saviour  in 
His  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Those  who  have  read  and  pondered  over  the  Presidents 
yuletide  address  and  have  given  thoughtful  consideration  to 
its  importance  and  its  widespread  implications  in  a  world  of 
strife  have  found  in  it  somewhat  the  charm  of  Lmcoln's  ad- 
dress at  Gettysburg.  Its  deep  significance  is  in  the  fact  that 
with  humanity  in  so  many  lands  sunk  to  the  lowest  levels  of 
distress  and  suffering;  with  the  hetter  instincts  of  so  many 
mortals  submerged  in  barbarism;  with  mans  inhumanity  to 
man  making  countless  thousands  mourn,  he  suggests  what 
amounts  to  a  program  of  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
surgence to  lift  the  world  out  of  hell. 

It  recalled  another  occasion  a  few  years  ago  when  in  a 
statement  born  of  true  inspiration  he  said;- 

No  greater  thin^  could  come  to  our  land  today  than  a  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  religion— a  revival  that  would  sweep  through  the 
hornes  of  the  Nation  and  .stir  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  of  all 
?aThs  to  a  reahza  ion  of  their  belief  In  God  and  their  dedication  to 
HIS  wil  for  themselves  and  for  their  world.  I  doubt  i^,  there  is  any 
problem— t^ocial,  political,  and  economic— that  would  not  melt  I 
before  the  tire  of  such  a  spiritual  awakening. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  warring  nations  to  the  sav- 
ing power  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  President  at  the 
same  time  gave  to  us  in  America  a  lesson  that  should  have  a 
tremendous  effect  in  shaping  sentiment  at  home  in  conform- 
ance with  high  Ideals  of  peace,  morality,  and  religion.  Today 
we  hav*  before  us  a  new  concept  of  America's  opportunity. 
It  is  based  not  on  death  and  destruction,  but  on  a  conserva- 
tion of  life  and  hope.  Not  by  slaughtering  a  single  human 
being,  not  by  creating  a  single  widow  nor  by  ori:haning  a 
Single  child,  nor  by  causing  the  shedding  of  a  single  tear, 
but  by  precept  and  example  we  may  do  a  grand  part  in  safe- 
gu.'.rding  democratic  institutions  and  putting  an  end  to  war. 
The  magnificent  destiny  which  we  contemplate  for  America  is 
not  based  on  battleships  and  battalions  but  on  the  moral 
righteousness  that  is  so  brilliantly  reflected  in  the  President's 
yuletide  message. 

Becau.«:e  I  think  no  finer  address  ever  graced  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  than  this  address  of  President 
Roosevelt  I  have  today  secured  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  to  insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
Record  following  its  delivery,  and  I  hope  that  as  a  document 
of  the  highest  worth  it  will  go  on  and  on  doing  good  m  a 
troubled  world.     It  is  as  follows: 

The  old  year  draws  to  a  close.  It  began  with  dread  of  evU 
things  to  come  and  It  ends  with  the  horror  of  another  war  adding 
Its  toll  of  anguish  to  a  world  already  bowed  under  the  burden  cf 
sufTerine  laid  upon  It  bv  mans  Inhumanity  to  maiv 

But  thank  God  for  the^lnt^rlude  of  Christmas.  This  night  Is  a 
nieht  of  lev  and  hopo  and  happiness  and  promise  of  better  things 
to  come.  And  so  in  the  happiness  of  this  eve  of  the  most  blessed 
day  in  the  yenr  I  Rive  to  all  of  my  countr\'men  the  old.  old  greet- 
ing—"Merry  Christmas— Happy  Christmas." 

A  Christmas  rite  for  me  Is  alwavs  to  reread  that  Immortal  little 

stor>-  by  Charles  Dickens.  A  Christmas  Carol.     Reading  between  the 

•   lines  and  thinking  as  I  always  do  of  Bob  Cratchlt  s  humble  home 

as  counterpart  of  millions  of  our  own  American  homes,  the  story 

takes  on  a  stirring  significance  to  me. 


KEIGHBORtJNS^    SPRIADS 

Old  Scrooge  found  that  Christmas  wasn't  a  humbug.  He  took 
to  himself  the  spirit  of  nelghborllnees.  But  today  neighborUne.ss 
no  longer  can  be  confined  to  one's  little  neighborhood.  Life 
has  become  too  complex  for  that.  In  our  country  neighborllncss 
has  gradually  spread  Its  boundaries — from  town,  to  county,  to 
State,  and  now  at  last  to  the  whole  Nation. 

For  Instance,  who  a  generation  ago  would  have  thought  that  a 
week  from  tomorrow-January  1.  1940— tens  of  thousands  of  elderly 
men  and  women  In  every  State  and  every  county  and  every  city  of 
the  Nation  will  begin  to  receive  checks  every  month  for  old-age 
retirement  insurance-r-and  not  only  that  but  also  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  wife,  the  widow,  the  orphan  children,  and  even  dependent 
parents?  Who  would  have  thought  a  generation  ago  that  people 
who  lost  their  Jobs  would,  for  an  appreciable  period,  receive  unem- 
plovment  insurance;  that  needy,  the  blind,  and  the  crippled  children 
are" receiving  some  measure  of  protection  which  will  reach  down  to 
the  millions  of  Bob  Cratchits,  the  Marthas,  and  the  Tiny  Tims  of 
our  own  "four-room  homes"? 

In  these  davs  of  strife  and  sadness  In  many  other  lands,  let  us 
In  the  nations"  which  still  live  at  ptace  forbear  to  give  thanks  only 
for  our  good  fortune  in  our  peace. 

Let  us  rather  pray  that  we  may  be  given  strength  to  live  for 
others — to  live  more  closely  to  the  words  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  to  pray  that  peoples  in  the  nations  which  are  at  war 
may  also  read,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  these  deathless  words. 

May  their  import  reach  Into  the  hearts  of  all  men  and  ol  all 
nations. 

BASIS    OF    MESSAGB 

I  offer  them  as  my  Christmas  message: 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  In  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

"Bles.scd  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

"Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
for  they  shall  be  filled. 

"Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God. 

"Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  rtghteo««ness'  sake,  for 
theirs  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


So-called  Predictions  Which  Are  Not  Intended  as 

Predictions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  3,  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  right  of 
a  Congressman's  constituents  to  know  how  their  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  stands  on  public  questions  and  on  vital  issues, 
and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Congressman,  as  well  as  his  duty, 
to  make  his  stand  and  attitude  plain  and  unmistakable,  as 
nearly  as  he  can,  to  those  whom  he  represents.  It  is  my 
desire  and  intent  to  represent  the  majority  ot  my  constituents 
in  Arizona  on  all  important  matters,  and  to  make  my  attitude 
understood  on  all  vital  matters.  I  may  seem  to  seme  to  be 
provincial  in  having  greater  concern  for  those  matters  that 
pertain  directly  to  Arizona  and  having  less  for  those  that 
pertain  to  the  Nation  at  large  and  still  less  for  those  that  are 
international  in  their  aspects.  If  this  be  provincialism,  it  is 
necessary,  because  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  informed 
thoroughly  about  all  the  matters  which  come  before  the 
American  Congress.  Having  nothing  to  conceal.  I  am  always 
glad  to  try  to  let  my  constituents  know  what  I  have  done  as 
their  Flepresentative  at  Washington  and,  again,  as  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible,  what  I  propose  to  do  in  the  public  interest. 
Accordingly,  I  have  been  glad  to  accept  invitations  to  speak 
before  various  groups,  such  as  patriotic  clubs,  political  organi- 
zations, and  civic  bodies.  In  a  limited  way.  I  have  tried  to 
keep  the  press  informed  through  releases  from  time  to  time 
and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  this  privilege  of  extending  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  am  often  asked  by  citizens  of  Arizona  to  forecast  or  pre- 
dict the  outcome  of  great  issues  before  the  country,  or  to 
furnish  "Ups"  on  what  will  be  done  at  Washington,     As  I 
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frequently  say  to  my  friends.  "I  am  not  a  prophet  or  the  son 
of  a  prophet,  and  it  ill  behooves  me  to  prophesy."  In  fact, 
I  have  an  aversion  to  predicting.  I  know  it  is  foolhardy  for 
me  to  predict  the  outcome  of  certain  proposed  measures  be- 
fore Congress,  especially  if  they  be  of  a  highly  controversial 
nature,  because  any  ordinary  mortal  cannot  be  sure.  Espe- 
cially am  I  cautious  in  regard  to  predicting  the  passage  or 
failure  of  certain  b  lis.  and  I  disiike  to  indicate  how  I  shall 
vole  on  any  bill  before  it  reaches  the  voting  stage.  This  is 
not  because  I  wish  to  keep  my  proposed  vote  secret,  but  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  the  precise  provisions  of  the  proposed 
law  very  many  minutes  in  advance  of  the  time  for  voting. 
Bills  are  subject  to  so  much  amendment  that  one  may  need 
to  change  his  mind  and  also  his  vote  just  a  few  moments 
before  the  roll  call.  That  is  why  I  feel  it  unwise  to  predict 
my  own  vote  on  this  or  that  bill. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  Arizona  I  was  credited  with  having 
predicted  concerning  several  things  of  great  Interest  in  the 
public  mind.  I  did  not  intend  as  predictions  those  that  are 
attributed  to  me.  For  instance.  I  never  predicted  the  exact 
outcome  of  a  trade  agreement  now  in  the  process  of  study  and 
negotiation  between  the  United  States  and  Chile.  I  hoped  for 
a  certain  outcome  in  that  case  and  worked  toward  that  end. 
and  it  happened.  It  is  true  that  I  relieved  my  own  mind  and 
tried  to  relieve  the  distress  in  other  minds  by  stating  that  I 
believed  the  chief  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  having  charge 
of  this  particular  matter  had  become  convinced  that  copper 
ought  not  to  be  included.  That  was  a  wish  and  hope  on  my 
part,  but  was  not  intended  in  any  sense  as  a  prediction, 
though  it  may  have  been  misunderstood  as  such.  What  1 
wanted  to  happen  was  evidently  misunderstood  also. 

Fortunately,  the  State  Department  made  a  certainty  of  the 
matter  by  the  announcement  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
include  copper  in  a  trade  treaty  with  Chile.  That  hoped-for 
announcement  certainly  brightened  Christmas  in  Arizona. 

Again  I  was  credited  with  having  predicted  that  Russia 
would  win  in  the  European  war.  Some  individuals  seemed 
inclined  to  regard  that  not  only  as  a  prediction  but  some- 
thing more  than  a  prediction;  and  again  I  must  say  that  I 
intended  to  make  no  predictions  with  regard  to  the  outcome 
of  the  European  war.  and  I  announced  to  my  audience  that  I 
made  no  predictions.  Cta  that  occasion  I  was  not  discussing 
Russia  or  the  European  war  but  referred  to  it  incidentally 
while  giving  a  service  cl^b  a  picture  of  the  situation  with 
regard  to  our  efforts  to  keep  out  of  war  through  the  recent 
neutrality  legislation. 

Sometimes  a  few  words,  not  the  principal  theme  of  a 
speaker,  lifted  out  of  their  context  and  overemphasized,  make 
it  appear  that  a  speaker  said  something  that  he  never  even 
had  in  mind.  Such  was  the  case  in  regard  to  my  last  accred- 
,  ited  prediction.  I  never  made  any  prediction  that  Russia 
.  would  win  the  European  war  in  a  miUtary  sense  and  become 
the  sole  state  in  Europe.  I  did  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Stahn  had  already  "won  the  war,"  having  no  reference  how- 
ever, to  the  unequal  struggle  at  this  moment  going  on  between 
Russia  and  Finland.  My  own  sympathies  are  naturally  with 
Finland.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  courageous,  plucky  self- 
respecting,  debt-paying  nation  of  the  Far  North  may  very 
decisively  turn  back  the  "red"  horse  from  her  borders  If 
Finland  is  able  to  do  this,  it  will  be  a  splendid  stroke,  not  for 
Finland  only  but  for  the  whole  world  and  for  civilization 
itself. 

What  I  had  In  mind  about  Stalin  and  this  war  was  not  a 
prediction  but  a  fear.  My  fear  is  that,  due  to  the  alliance 
between  Hitler  and  Stalin,  with  Russia  benefiting  without 
military  participation,  the  war  in  Europe  might  be  long  drawn 
out  until  the  chief  contesting  parties  were  utterly  exhausted 
whUe  Russia  grew  In  strength.  In  such  a  case  Russia  might 
become  a  far  greater  factor  in  European  affairs  than  if  this 
general  war  had  not  occurred.  My  fear  is  that  because  of 
the  turn  of  events— not  counting  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
Finland — communistic  Russia  might  succeed  completely  in 
turning  her  face  toward  the  west  instead  of  the  east,  where 
she  logically  belongs,  and  thus  become  an  arbiter  in  European 
affairs.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  Russia 
s>eemed  cut  off  from  western  ouUets.  faced  definitely  toward 
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Asia,   and   the  red   menace  of   communism,   with   Its   anti- 
Christian  forces,  seemed  on  the  wane. 

The  trend  of  some  recent  events  has  enabled  Stalin,  without 
the  loss  of  blood,  to  possess  a  large  portion  of  Poland,  to 
exert  his  influence  toward  the  Baltic  Sea.  and  likely  to  revive 
the  dangerous  zeal  of  bolshevlsm  through  such  conniving. 
This  change  in  Russia's  condition  is  a  fact  and  not  a  matter 
of  prediction.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  feared.  I  do 
not  want  such  a  system  of  human  society,  as  represented  by 
Stalin's  regime,  to  become  a  dominating  force  in  Europe. 
The  possibUity  that  it  might  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
United  States  of  America  should  build  a  strong  American  sys- 
tem of  society  in  a  democratic  American  way.  so  as  to  be 
superior  in  power,  in  quality,  and  in  every  other  respect  to 
such  a  possible  communistic  force  in  Europe.  It  Is  because 
we  must  use  all  our  energies  to  build  a  l)etter  and  stronger 
America  that  I  made  any  reference  to  the  possible  menace 
abroad. 

I  have  Just  listened  to  the  President's  address  today  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  regular  session  of  Congress.  I  noticed 
that,  although  he  approached  the  state  of  the  Union  through 
a  discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  our  domestic  problems.  With  that  I  thoroughly  agree. 
One  sentence  from  the  President's  message  struck  me  with 
great  force.    He  said: 

The  social  and  economic  forces  which  have  been  mismanaged 
abroad  until  they  have  resulted  In  revolution,  dictatorship,  and  war 
are  the  same  as  those  which  we  here  are  struggling  to  adjust  peace- 
fully at  home. 

While  I  favor  adequate  military  and  naval  defense.  I  have 
always  favored  a  sound  political,  economic,  and  social  life 
for  all  American  citizens  as  the  best  possible  scheme  of  na- 
tional defense.  Let  none  of  my  constituents  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  am  making  predictions  concerning  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  any  European  Ideologies  or  expressing  sympathy 
for  any  totalitarian  dictators.  Let  them  know  for  a  surety 
that  I  want  America  to  have  that  defensive  posture  of  which 
George  Washington  spoke.  I  would  have  American  life  so 
sound  and  firm  through  our  building  on  the  democratic  proc- 
ess that  we  need  fear  no  storms  from  without  because  prop- 
erly safeguarded  from  storms  within.  I  make  no  pretense  of 
knowing  the  future,  but  I  certainly  have  a  right  and  duty 
to  hope  and  work  for  a  desirable  future  for  our  state  and 
country. 


Cooperation  of  Religious  Organizations  for  Peace 

EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Jariuary  4,  1940 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  POPE  AND  OTHER 
REUGIOUS  LEADERS  AND  THEIR  REPUES  AND  AN  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  POPE 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix,  the  letters  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Pope.  Dr.  George  A.  But- 
trick,  president  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
In  America,  and  Rabbi  Cyrus  Adler.  president  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary:  their  repUes  to  the  President;  and  a 
recent  address  of  the  Pope  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  on  the 
basis  of  world  peace. 

Never  In  recorded  history  has  humanitarian  and  far- 
sighted  leadership  been  so  necessary  to  the  ultimate  salvation 
of  the  civilized  world.  Cooperation  in  the  cause  of  peace  by 
these  great  leaders  has  won  grateful  thanks  wherever  free- 
dom, justice,  and  international  good  will  have  a  welcome 
place  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correspondence  and  address 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  President's  letter  to  the  Pope  reads  in  full  as  follows: 

December  23.  1939 
YotTR  Holiness:  Because  at  this  Christmas  time  the  world  Is  In 
Borrow,  it  Is  especially  fitting  that  I  send  you  a  message  of  greeting 
and  of  faith  ^.       ,     ..       ^ 

Th»  ■world  hns  created  for  Itself  a  clvUization  capable  of  giving  to 
mankind  security  and  peace  firmly  set  In  the  foundations  of  religious 
teachings.  Yet.  thoutjh  it  has  conquered  the  earth,  the  sea.  and 
even  the  air.  civilization  today  passes  through  war  and  travail. 

I  take  hpart  in  remembering  that  in  a  similar  time  Isaiah  first 
prophesied  the  birth  of  Christ.  Then,  several  centuries  before  His 
comirg  the  condition  of  the  world  was  not  unlike  that  which  we 
see  today  Then  as  now.  a  conflagration  had  been  set:  and  nations 
walked  dangerously  In  the  light  of  the  flres  they  had  themselves 
kindled  But  in  that  very  moment  a  spiritual  rebirth  was  foreseen, 
a  new  day  which  was  to  loose  the  captives  and  to  consume  the 
conquerors  in  the  fire  of  their  own  kindling:  and  those  who  had 
taken  th»  sword  were  to  perish  by  the  sword.  There  was  promised 
a  new  age  wherein,  through  renewed  faith,  the  upward  progress  of 
the  human  race  would  t>ecome  more  secure.  .,,    r^  ,., 

Again  during  the  several  centuries  which  we  refer  to  as  the  Dark 
Ages,  the  flame  and  sword  of  barbarlana  swept  over  western  c  ylll- 
zation:  and  again,  through  a  reklndhng  of  the  Inherent  spiritual 
spark  in  mankind,  another  rebirth  brought  back  order  and  culture 
and  religion.  ^  -  ..^  ,j 

I  believe  that  the  travail  of  today  Ifl  a  new  form  of  these  old 
conflicts  Becau.se  the  tempo  of  aU  worldly  things  has  been  so 
greatlv  accelerated  in  those  modem  days,  we  can  hope  that  the 
period  of  darkness  and  destruction  will  be  vastly  shorter  than  in  the 
olden  times.  *,.      i   „   „♦  ^„ 

In  their  hearts  men  decline  to  accept  for  long  the  law  of  de- 
struction forced  upon  them  by  wlelders  of  brute  force.  Always  they 
seek,  sometimes  In  silence,  to  find  again  the  faith  without  which 
the  welfare  of  nations  and  the  peace  of  the  world  cannot  be  rebuilt. 
I  have  the  rare  privilege  of  reading  the  letters  and  confidences  of 
thousands  of  humble  people  living  In  scores  of  different  nations. 
Their  names  are  not  known  to  history,  but  their  daily  work  and 
ccxirage  carrv  on  the  life  of  the  world.  I  know  that  these  and  un- 
counted numbers  like  them  In  every  country,  are  looking  for  a 
KUldlng  light  We  remember  that  the  Christmas  star  was  first  seen 
by  shepherds  in  the  hills  long  before  the  leaders  knew  of  the  Great 
Light  which  had  entered  the  world. 

I  believe  that  while  statesmen  are  conslacrl.ig  a  new  order  of 
things,  the  new  order  may  well  be  at  hand.  I  believe  that  It  is 
even  now  being  built,  silently  but  Inevitably,  In  the  hearts  of  masses 
whose  voices  are  not  heard,  but  whose,  common  faith  will  write  the 
final  history  of  our  time.  They  know  that  unless  there  Is  belief  in 
some  guiUlns  principle  and  some  trust  In  a  divine  plan,  nations 
are  without  light  and  peoples  perish.  They  know  that  the  cUillza- 
tlon  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers  was  built  by  men  and  women 
who  knew  In  their  hearts  that  all  were  brothers  because  they  were 
children  of  Ood.  They  believe  that  by  His  will  enmities  can  be 
healed;  that  in  His  mercy  the  weak  can  find  deliverance  and  the 
strong  can  find  grace  In  helping  the  weak.  ,.  .u^„ 

In  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  hour  these  quiet  voices,  if  they 
can  be  heard,  may  yet  tell  of  the  rebuUdlng  of  the  world 
It  is  well  that  the  world  should  think  of  this  at  Christmas. 
Because  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  come  to  a  realization  that 
time  and  distance  no  longer  exist  In  the  older  sense,  they  under- 
stand that  that  which  harms  one  segment  of  humanity  harms  all 
the  rest  They  know  that  only  bv  friendly  association  between  the 
seekers  of  light  and  the  seekers  of  peace  everywhere  can  the  forces 
of  evil  be  overcome.  .   ,,  ,     ^ 

In  these  present  moments  no  spiritual  leader,  no  civil  leader,  can 
move  forward  on  a  specific  plan  to  terminate  destruction  and  build 
anew.    Yet  the  time  for  that  wlU  surely  come. 

It  Is  therefore  my  thought  that,  though  no  given  action  or  given 
time  may  now  be  prophesied.  It  Is  weU  that  we  encourage  a  closer 
association  between  those  In  every  part  of  the  world— those  In 
religion  and  those  In  government — who  have  a  common  purpose. 

I  am  therefore  suggesting  to  Your  Holiness  that  It  would  give 
me  great  satisfaction  to  send  to  you  my  personal  representative  In 
order  that  otu"  parallel  endeavors  for  peace  and  the  aUevlatlon  of 
suffering  may  be  assisted. 

When  the  time  shall  come  for  the  reestabllshment  of  world  peace 
on  a  svirer  foundation  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  humanity 
and  to  religion  that  common  Ideals  shaU  have  united  expression. 

Furthermore,  when  that  happy  day  shaU  dawn,  great  problems  of 
practical  Import  wlU  face  us  all.  Millions  of  people  of  all  races, 
aU  nationalities,  and  all  religions  may  seek  new  lives  by  migration 
to  other  lands  or  by  reestabllshment  of  old  homes.  Here.  too.  com- 
mon Ideals  caU  for  parallel  action.  ,.,  ,  .  w 
I  trust  therefore,  tkat  all  of  the  churches  of  the  world  which 
believe  In  a  common  God  will  throw  the  great  weight  of  their  In- 
fluence Into  this  great  cause.                                               ^  .  .     ^ 

To  you  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of 'calling  a  good  friend  and 
an  old  friend,  I  send  my  respectful  greetings  at  this  Christmas 
season. 

Cordially  yours, 


Peanklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


His  Holiness  Pros  XII. 

Rome,  Italy. 


The  President's  letter  to  Dr.  BUttrick  reads  in  full'  as 

December  23,  1939. 
Mt    Dear    Dr.    BtrrniirK:   Becf.use    at    this    Christmas    time    the 
world  is  in  sorrow,  it  Is  especially  fitting  that  I  send  you  a  message 


of  greeting  and  of  faith.  Realizing  the  spiritual  kinship  of  all  who 
believe  in  a  common  God,  I  have  sent  a  like  greeting  to  the  Pope 
as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  Rabbi  Cyrus  Adler  as  an 
outstanding  leader  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  world  has  created  for  Itself  a  civilization  capable  of  giving  to 
mankind  security  and  peace  firmly  set  in  the  foundations  of  re- 
ligious teachings.  Yet.  though  it  has  conquered  the  eartn,  the  sea. 
and  even  the  air,  civilization  today  passes  through  war  and  travail. 

I  take  heart  in  remembering  that  in  a  similar  time  Isaiah  first 
prophesied  the  birth  of  Christ.  Then,  several  centuries  before  His 
coming,  the  condition  of  the  world  was  not  unlike  that  which  we 
see  today.  Then,  as  now,  a  conflagration  had  been  set  and  nations 
walked  dangerously  in  the  light  of  the  fires  they  had  themselves 
kindled.  But  in  that  very  moment  a  spiritual  rebirth  was  foreseen, 
a  new  day  which  was  to  loose  the  captives  and  to  consume  the 
conquerors  in  the  fire  of  their  own  kindling,  and  those  who  had 
taken  the  sword  were  to  perish  by  the  sword.  There  was  promised 
a  new  age  wherein  through  renewed  faith  the  upward  progress  of 
the  human  race  would  become  more  secure. 

Again  during  the  several  centuries  which  we  refer  to  as  th« 
Dark  Ages,  the  flame  and  sword  of  barbarians  swept  over  western 
civilization;  and,  again,  through  a  rekindling  of  the  Inherent 
spiritual  spark  In  mankind,  another  rebirth  brought  back  order  and 
culture  and  religion. 

I  believe  that  the  travail  of  today  U  a  new  form  of  these  om 
conflicts.  Because  the  tempo  of  all  worldly  things  has  been  bo 
greatly  accelerated  In  these  modern  days  we  can  hope  that  the 
period  of  darkness  and  destruction  will  be  vastly  shorter  than  In 

the  olden  times.  ^^^^.^ 

In  their  hearts  men  decline  to  accept  for  long  the  law  of  destruc- 
tion forced  upon  them  by  wlelders  of  brute  force  Always  they 
seek,  sometimes  In  silence,  to  find  again  the  faith  without -which 
the  welfare  of  nations  and  the  peace  of  the  world  cannot  be  rebuilt. 

I  have  the  rare  privilege  of  reading  the  letters  and  confidences 
of  thousands  of  humble  people  living  in  sfo^«»  °V^'^/""*  ""'°^!; 
Their  names  are  not  known  to  history,  but  their  daily  work  and 
courage  carry  on  the  life  of  the  world.  I  know  that  these,  and 
uncounted  numbers  like  them  in  every  country,  are  looking  for  a 
KuldinK  light  We  remember  that  the  Christmas  Star  was  ^J^^ 
by  shepherd^  in  the  hills  long  before  the  leaders  knew  of  the  Great 
Light  which  had  entered  the  world. 

I  believe  that  while  statesmen  are  considering  a  new  orOer  ot 
things  the  new  order  may  well  be  at  hand.  I  believe  that  it  is  even 
no^bengbuTlt  silently  but  Inevitably.  In  the  hearts  of  masses 
whose  voiles  are  not  hea]rd.  but  whose  common  faith  will  write  the 
final  histoid  of  our  time.  They  know  that  unless  there  Is  belief  In 
S  gSdlng  pr?nclple  and  some  trust  In  a  divine  plan,  nat  oi^  are 
vrithout  light,  and  peoples  perish.  They  know  that  the  clvlUzaUon 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers  was  built  by  men  andwomen  who 
knew  in  their  hearts  that  all  were  brothers  because  they  were  fhU- 
dren  of  God  They  believe  that  by  His  will  enmities  can  be  healed. 
that  in  His  mercy  the  weak  can  find  deUverance.  and  the  strong  can 
find  grace  in  helping  the  weak.  ,  ^       .         „  ♦,,„„  ^„ 

In  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  hour  these  quiet  voices.  If  they  can 
be  heard,  may  yet  tell  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  world. 

It  is  well  that  the  world  should  think  of  this  at  Christmas. 

Because  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  come  to  a  realization  that 
time  and  distance  no  longer  exist  In  the  older  sense,  they  under- 
stand that  that  which  harms  one  segment  of  humanity  harms  all 
the  rest  They  know  that  only  by  friendly  association  between  the 
seekers  of  light  and  the  seekers  of  peace  everywhere  can  the  forces 

of  evil  be  overcome.  ,    ,  ,     j 

In  the^e  present  moments  no  spiritual  leader,  no  civil  leader  <»n 
move  forward  on  a  specific  plan  to  terminate  destruction  and  build 
anew.    Yet  the  time  for  that  will  surely  come. 

It  Is  therefore,  my  thought  that,  though  no  given  action  or  given 
time  may  now  be  prophesied.  It  is  well  that  we  encourage  a  closer 
association  between  those  In  every  part  of  the  world— those  In  reli- 
gion and  those  In  government — who  have  a  common  ptirpose. 

I  therefore  stiggest  that  it  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  If  you 
would  from  time  to  time,  come  to  Washington  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems which  all  of  us  have  on  our  minds  in  order  that  our  parallel 
endeavors  for  peace  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering  may  be  assisted. 

When  the  time  shall  come  for  the  reestabllshment  of  world  peace 
on  a  surer  foundation  It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  humanity 
and  to  religion  that  common  ideals  shall  have  united  expression. 

Furthermore,  when  that  happy  day  shall  dawn,  great  problems  of 
practical  Import  will  face  \is  all.  MlUlons  of  i>eople  of  all  races. 
all  nationalities,  and  all  religions  may  seek  new  lives  by  migration 
to  other  lands  or  by  reestabllshment  of  old  homes.  Here,  too, 
common  Ideals  call  for  parallel  action. 

I  trust  therefore,  that  all  of  the  churches  of  the  world  which 
believe  In  a  common  God  will  throw  the  great  weight  of  their 
Influence  Into  this  great  cause. 

To  you,  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  calling  a  good  friend,  I  send 
my  sincere  greetings  at  this  Christmas  season. 
Cordially  yours. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevili. 

Dr.  George  A.  BtrrrRiCK, 

President,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  letter  to  Rabbi  Adler  reads  in  full  as  follows: 

Dfcember  23.  1939. 

Mt  Dear  Rabbi  Adler:  Because  at  this  Christmas  time  the  world 
is  In  sorrow.  It  is  especially  fitting  that  I  send  you  a  message  of 
greeting  and  of  faith.    Realizing  the  spiritual  kinship  of  aU  who 
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believe  In  a  common  God  I  have  sent  a  like  greeting  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  and  to  the  Pope, 
as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  You  will  perhaps  permit  me  to 
s'-nd  th.s  message  through  you.  aa  president  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America,  to  all  members  of  that  faith,  among 
whose  rabbis  I  have  many  friends. 

The  world  has  created  for  itself  a  civilization  capable  of  giving  to 
mankind  security  and  peace  firmly  set  in  the  foundations  of 
religious  teachings.  Yet.  though  it  has  conquered  the  earth,  the 
sea.  and  even  the  air,  civilization  today  passes  through  war  and 
travail. 

I  lake  heart  In  remembering  that  In  a  similar  time.  Isaiah  first 
prophesied  the  birth  of  Christ.  Then,  several  centuries  before  His 
coming,  the  condition  of  the  world  was  not  unlike  that  which  we 
see  today.  Then,  as  now.  a  conflagration  had  been  set.  and  nations 
walked  dangerously  in  the  light  of  the  fires  they  had  themselves 
kindled.  But  In  that  very  moment  a  spiritual  rebirth  was  fore- 
seen— a  new  day  which  was  to  loose  the  captives  and  to  consume 
the  conquerors  in  the  fire  of  their  own  kindling — and  those  who 
had  taken  the  sword  were  to  perish  by  the  sword.  There  was 
promised  a  new  age  wherein,  through  renewed  faith,  the  upward 
progress  of  the  human  race  wovild  become  more  secure. 

Again,  during  the  several  centuries  which  we  refer  to  aa  the 
Dark  Ages,  the  flame  and  sword  of  barbarians  swept  over  western 
civilization;  and,  again,  through  a  rekindling  of  the  Inherent 
srlrltual  spark  in  mankind,  another  rebirth  brought  back  order  and 
ciilture  and  religion. 

I  believe  that  the  travail  of  today  Is  a  new  form  of  these  old  con- 
flicts Because  the  tempo  of  all  worldly  things  has  been  so  greatly 
accelerated  in  these  modern  days  we  can  hope  that  the  period  of 
darkness  and  destruction  will  be  vastly  shorter  than  In  the  olden 
times. 

In  their  hearts  men  decline  to  accept  for  long  the  law  of  destruc- 
tion forced  upon  them  by  wlelders  of  brute  force  Always  they 
seek,  sometimes  In  silence,  to  find  again  the  faith  without  which 
the  welfare  of  nations  and  the  peace  of  the  world  cannot  be  rebuilt. 
I  have  the  rare  privilege  of  reading  the  letters  and  confidences  of 
thousands  of  bumble  people,  living  In  scores  of  different  nations. 
Their  names  are  not  known  to  history,  but  their  dally  work  and 
courage  carry  on  the  life  of  the  world.  I  know  that  these,  and  un- 
counted numbf>rs  like  them  In  e^^ery  country,  are  looking  for  a  guid- 
ing light.  We  rememt)er  that  the  Christmas  star  was  first  seen  by 
shepherds  in  the  hills  long  before  the  leaders  knew  of  the  Great 
Light  which  had  entered  the  world. 

I  believe  that  while  statesmen  are  considering  a  new  order  of 
things,  the  new  order  may  well  be  at  hand  I  believe  that  It  Is 
even  now  being  built,  silently  but  inevitably.  In  the  hearts  of  masses 
whose  voices  are  not  heard,  but  whose  common  faith  will  write  the 
final  history  of  our  time.  -'Fhey  know  that  unless  there  Is  belief 
In  some  guiding  principle  and\ome  trust  In  a  divine  plan,  nations 
are  without  light  and  peoples  perish  They  know  that  the  civili- 
zation handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers  was  built  by  men  and 
women  who  knew  In  their  hearts  that  all  were  brothers  because  they 
were  children  of  God  They  believe  that  by  His  will  enmities  can 
be  healed:  that  In  His  mercy  the  weak  can  find  deliverance  and  the 
strong  can  find  grace  In  helping  the  weak. 

In  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  hour  these  quiet  voices,  if  they  can 
be  heard,  may  yet  tell  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  world. 

It  Is  well  that  the  world  should  think  of  this  at  Christmas. 
Because  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  come  to  a  realization  that 
time  and  distance  no  longer  exist  In  the  older  sense,  they  under- 
stand that  that  which  harms  one  segment  of  humanity  harms  all 
the  rest.  They  knew  that  only  by  friendly  association  between  the 
seekers  of  light  and  the  seekers  of  peace  everywhere  can  the  forces 
of  evil  be  overcome. 

In  these  present  moments  no  spiritual  leader,  no  civil  leader,  can 
move  forward  on  a  speciflc  plan  to  terminate  destruction  and  build 
anew.     Yet  the  time  for  that  will  surely  come. 

It  is  therefore  my  thought  that,  thotigh  no  given  action  or 
given  time  may  now  be  prophesied.  It  Is  well  that  we  encourage  a 
closer  association  between  those  In  every  part  of  the  world — those 
In  religion  and  those  in  government — who  have  a  common  purpose. 
I  therefore  suggest  that  It  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  If  you 
wo\ild  from  time  to  time  come  to  Washington  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems which  all  of  us  have  on  our  minds  in  order  that  our  parallel 
endeavors  for  peace  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering  may  be  assisted. 
When  the  time  shall  come  for  the  reestabllshment  of  world  peace 
on  a  surer  foundation.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  humanity 
and  to  religion  that  common  Ideals  shall  have  united  expression. 

Furthermore,  when  that  happy  day  shall  dawn,  great  problems 
of  practical  Import  will  face  us  all.  Millions  of  people  of  all  races 
all  nationalities,  and  all  religions  may  seek  new  lives  by  migration 
to  other  lands  or  by  reestabllshment  of  old  homes.  Here,  too 
conunon  Ideals  call  for  parallel  action. 

I  trust  therefore  that  all  of  the  churches  of  the  world  which 
believe  in  a  common  God  will  throw  the  great  weight  of  their 
Influence  Into  this  great  cause. 

"^i/^;  *i*°°^  ^  ^*^^  ^^*  privilege  of  calling  a  good  friend  and 
an  Old  friend.  I  send  my  sincere  greetings  at  this  Christmas  season 
Cordially  yovirs, 

„  „__  .  PSAWKUN   D.   ROOSXVIXT. 

Rabbi  Ctxitb  Asudi, 

President.  Jeicish   Thfolo0cal  Seminary  of  America    Broad- 
S"'..  *!!,*' J^^   *^^^^rtd   ami    Twmty-thirA   Street,   New 

YOTK,   N.    Y. 


The  President  received  the  following  acknowledgments  to 
the  Christmas  letters  he  addressed  to  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  to  Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick.  president  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  as  a 
Protestant  leader;  and  to  Rabbi  C>tus  Adler.  president  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  as  a  leader  of  the 
Jewish  faith: 

New  York,  N.  Y..  December  23,  1939. 
The  PHEsroENT; 

This  telegram  gratefully  acknowledges  your  Christmas  message  of 
hope  and  faith.  We  are  glad  that  through  your  action  we  have  the 
public  opportunity  to  extend  our  cordial  greetings  to  His  Holiness 
the  Pope,  and  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler.  and  to  all  whom  they  represent! 
We  share  ycur  confidence  that  men  and  women  in  every  land  have 
a  basic  faith  in  God.  and  therefore  In  himian  brotherhood,  and  that 
even  in  the  present  chaos  and  darkness  they  are  preparing  a  better 
day.  We  Join  you  in  the  prayer  that  a  lasting  peace  of  Justice  and 
good  will  may  soon  bless  mankind.  Your  Invitation  to  the  con- 
tinued opportxmity  of  conference  is  gratefully  accepted.  The  Fed- 
eral CouncU  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  America  pledges  Itself 
through  you  to  the  people  of  America  and  of  every  church  and  land 
to  seek  under  God  a  world  order  In  which  unmerited  poverty  and 
lurking  fear  and  the  threat  of  war  shall  be  banished.  Appreciat- 
ing the  leadership  Indicated  In  your  telegram,  we  assure  you  of  our 
Christmas  wishes  and  our  prayers  that  God  may  guide  you 

George  A.  Bttttrick. 
President  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America. 

Washingtow,  D  C  December  25.  1939. 
The  Most  Reverend  Francis  J   Spellman.  D.  D.. 
Archbishop  of  New  York. 

4S2  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
Your  Excixlenct:  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
requests  me  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  message  of  the  23d  Instant 
of  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
His  Holiness.  Pope  Plus  the  Twelfth.  I  am  charged  to  assure  the 
President,  through  Your  Excellency,  that  the  message  brotight  very 
great  Joy  to  the  heart  of  the  Holy  Father,  coming  from  so  exalted 
a  source.  Inspired  by  such  noble  sentiments,  and  containing  such 
high  hopes  of  spiritual  and  civil  benefits  for  the  cause  of  peace 
WhUe  the  Holy  Father  desires  himself  to  make  a  personal  and  offl- 
clal  reply  to  His  Excellency,  the  President,  for  so  Important  and 
significant  a  docxmient.  I  am  requested  to  express  to  the  President 
His  Holiness-  profound  gratitude  for  the  choice  of  the  Honorable 
Myron  Taylor  as  the  representative  of  the  President  of  the  Un'ted 
States  of  America,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  The 
Holy  Father  desires  to  assure  the  President  that  his  representative 
will  be  cordially  received  in  a  manner  befitting  the  highly  important 
mission  entrusted  to  him.  f     >^ii- 

The  Holy  Father  Invokes  the  heavenly  assistance  of  Almighty 
God.  on  the  occasion  of  Christmas,  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  whole  American  Nation. 

In  transmitting  this  letter  to  Your  Excellency,  I  desire  to  re- 
quest that  you  express  graciously  to  the  President  my  own  senti- 
ments of  deepest  esteem 

With  cordial  good  wishes.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yotu^  in  Christ, 

A.    O.   CiCOCNAWT. 

Archbishop  of  Laodicea,  Apostolic  Delegate. 

PHiLADELFHtA.  Pa.,  December  24.  1939. 
The  PRSsiDrNT. 

The  White  House: 

I  am  only  now  able  to  acknowledge  your  telegram  of  December 
23.  owing  to  delay  In  delivery  of  the  message,  which  has  Just 
reached  me  Your  fellow  countrymen  and  the  world  at  large  take 
new  courage  from  the  fact  that  you  are  again  throwing  your  vivid 
and  forceful  leadership  into  the  cause  for  peace. 

It  is  a  noble  deed  to  bring  the  forces  of  religion  together  I  have 
the  confident  hope  that  the  leaders  will  unite  the  members  of  their 
churches  and  synagogues  into  a  unanimous  support  of  your  efforts 
I  gladly  take  the  opportunity  to  send  good  wishes  to  His  Holiness  the 
r^  '^.?,  \°  ^  Buttrick,  and  feel  sure  that  all  true  men  ot  good 
faith  win  In  their  several  ways  foUow  your  Inspired  leadership 

I  sh^.  of  course,  convey  your  message  to  the  various  rabbinle«Jl 
associations  for  transmission  to  their  congregations  but  I  can  sav 
Without  qualiflcatlons  that  the  watchword  of  the  Jewish  people  In 
Israel  s  mission  Is  peace,  and  that  this  holds  true  for  all  the  scat- 
tered communities  to  which  the  Jewish  people  have  been  dispersed 
and  are  now,  alas,  being  further  dispersed  with  great  brutality 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  you  our  grateful  thanks  for  the 
bringing  together  of  the  Bvlan  conference  and  the  further  efforts 
you  have  made  In  aid  of  the  sorely  tried  refugees. 

*^!tT*™^  *  privilege  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  you 
at  the  White  House.  With  the  hope  that  you  will  have  the  time 
to  spend  a  happy  holiday  with  your  family,  I  am  faithfully  youra 

Ctrus  Adler. 

President,  Jexeish  Thedo^^ical  Seminary  of  America 
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fFrcm  the  New  York  Times  of  December  25,  1939] 
Air  Unofticial  Translation  or  the  Text  or  the  Christmas  Eve 

Addfjss  DELivERrn  by  Pope  Pius  XII  to  the  25  Cardinals  Presiding 
IN  Rome 

Amid  the  strife  and  tumults  of  various  happenings  in  the  world. 
Imperturbability  of  !=plrlt  is  the  real  Joy  which  is  placed  In  the 
power  that  withstands  Ftorm  with  trust  in  God  and  we  unite  with 
Christ,  principal  and  fount  of  every  grief  and  Joy. 

Where  others  lose  themselves,  where  the  waters  of  affliction  and 
desperation  .submerge  fouIs  In  cruelty,  those  who  trust  in  Christ 
can  do  everything  and  in  harmony  with  order  and  the  Justification 
and  magnificence  of  God  an.^e  above  the  disorders  and  storms  of  the 
world  with  equal  courage  and  order. 

The  indescribable  disaster  of  war.  which  Pope  Plus  XI  with  pro- 
found and  extreme  regret  foresaw,  and  with  the  Indomitable  energy 
of  his  noble  and  most  high  spirit  wished  by  all  means  to  avert,  has 
broken  out  and  is  now  a  tragic  reality. 

Before  this  tremendous  war  an  Immense  bitterness  overcomes  our 
souls,  sad  and  worried  that  this  holy  feast  of  Christmas,  this  feast 
cf  the  Prince  of  Poace.  must  be  celebrated  to  the  funereal  roar  of 
cannon  and  under  terror  of  flying  war  missiles.  In  the  midst  of 
menaces  and  dangers  of  armed  navies. 

It  seems  that  the  world  has  forgotten  Christ's  mesrage  of  peace, 
the  voice  of  reason,  and  Christian  brotherhood  We  ha\'e  been 
obliged  to  see  a  series  of  irreconcilable  acts,  irreconcilable  both  In 
regard  to  International  l2w  and  to  principles  of  national  law  and 
to  the  most  elementary  sentiments  of  humanity,  acts  that  .show  In 
what  chaotic  and  vicious  circles  has  the  sense  of  Justice  been 
deviated  from  useful  consideration. 

In  this  category  are  premeditated  aggressions  against  a  small, 
industrious  and  peaceful  people  on  the  pretext  of  a  threat  that 
neither  exists  nor  Is  desired  nor  Is  possible. 

"CRT  roR  vengeance  of  god" 

Atrocities  and  the  lllegdl  use  of  means  of  destruction,  even 
against  noncombatants.  refugees,  old  F>ersons,  women,  and  children, 
and  the  disregard  of  human  dignity,  liberty,  and  life  are  acts  that 
cry  for  the  vengeance  of  Gcd,  as  does  evermore  extensive  and 
methodical  antl-Chrlstlan  and  even  atheistic  propaganda,  mostly 
among  young  persons. 

To  preserve  the  church  and  her  mission  among  men  from  every 
contact  with  such  antl-Chrlstlan  spirit  Is  our  duty,  and  this  is  also 
our  sacred  and  Intimate  wish  as  the  father  and  teacher  of  the  faith. 

With  anguished  worry  we  are  forced  to  contemplate  the  accumu- 
lating spiritual  ruin  before  us.  accumulating  because  of  the  mixing 
of  ideas  that  more  or  less  voluntarily  shadows  and  distorts  truth 
In  the  souls  of  many  people,  whether  involved  In  war  or  not. 

We.  therefore,  must  think  with  fright  of  the  Immense  work  that 
will  be  necessary— when  a  world  tired  of  fighting  wants  to  restore 
peace — to  break  down  the  walls  of  aversion  and  hatred  that  have 
been  built  up  in  th^heat  of  the  fight. 

Av.are  of  the  excesses  to  which  that  way  of  life  leads  and  of  the 
doctrines  and  works  cf  policy  that  igncre  the  laws  of  God,  when 
the  dispute  became  critical  we  attempted,  as  you  know,  with  every 
endeavor  and  right  to  the  last,  to  avoid  the  worst  and  to  persuade 
men  in  whose  hands  power  was  and  whose  shoulders  bore  the  grave 
responsibility  to  abstain  from  armed  conflict  and  so  save  the  world 
from  inestimable  disaster. 

These  efforts  and  those  coming  from  other  Influential  and  re- 
spected sources  failed  to  produce  the  effect  hoped  for,  above  all 
because  of  profound  and  apparently  immovable  distrust— mistrust 
grown  during  recent  years,  which  raised  Insurmountable  spiritual 
barriers. 

mistrust   stood   in  the  WAT 

The  problems  were  not  unsolvable,  but  this  mistrust,  originating 
from  a  series  of  particular  circumstances,  stood  In  the  way  with 
almost  Irreslstifile  force  and  to  such  an  extent  that  there  no  longer 
was  hope  for  promises  made  or  for  the  duration  of  possible  amicable 
conventions 

Finally  every  effort  to  promote  a  peaceful  solution  became  hope- 
less: There  was  nothing  left  but  to  try  and  lighten  the  burdens  of 
war.  although  the  action  of  bringing  Christian  charity  to  regions 
where  the  most  urgent  need  of  It  would  be  felt  was  obstructed  by 
difficulties  not  yet  overcome. 

With  undescribable  anguish  we  watched  this  war  Initiated  and 
proceeding  In  such  unusual  circumstances. 

If  up  to  now — excepting  the  blood-stained  soil  of  Poland  and 
Finland — the  number  of  victims  may  be  considered  fewer  than  was 
feared,  the  total  sorrows  and  sacrifices  have  reached  such  a  point  as 
to  inspire  great  anxiety  In  those  concerned  with  the  futuo  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  spiritual  conditions  cf  Etirope  and  not  Europe 
alone.  

DANGER   BECOMES   MORS    ACUTE 

The  more  the  war  monster  strives  for.  swallows,  and  allots  Itself 
material  moans  that  are  placed  inexorably  at  the  service  of  war 
needs  that  mount  from  hour  to  hour,  the  more  acute  becomes  the 
danger  for  nations  directly  or  indirectly  hit  by  the  confilct  of  what 
we  might  call  perniclovis  anemia,  and  they  are  faced  with  the  press- 
ing question.  How  can  exhausted  or  weakened  economy  at  the  end  of 
the  war  find  means  for  economic  and  social  reconstruction  among 
difficulties  that  will  be  enormously  increased  and  which  the  forces  of 
disorder  that  he  in  wait  will  seek  to  make  use  of  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  give  the  final  blow  to  Christian  Europe? 

Such  con.Klderation  of  the  present  and  future  must  cause  con- 
siderable worry  to  the  leaders  and  sane  members  of  every  people, 
even  In  the  fever  of  the  fight,  and  cause  them  to  examine  the  eflccta 
and  reflect  on  the  aims  and  Justifiable  flualitles  of  war. 


We  believe  those  who  look  on  these  serious  forecasts  with  watch- 
ful eyes  and  consider  the  evolution  of  events  will,  notwithstanding 
war  and  Its  horrible  needs,  hold  themselves  entirely  ready  to  define 
clearly,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  fundamental  points  of  a 
Just  and  honorable  peace  at  the  opportune  moment  and  would  not 
fiatly  refuse  negotiations  whenever  the  occasion  presents  Itself 
With  neceisary  guaranties  and  security. 

FIVE- point  peace   PROGRAM 

First,  the  fundamental  condition  of  a  Just  and  honorable  peace 
is  to  assure  the  right  to  life  and  Independence  of  all  nations,  large, 
small,  strong,  or  weak.  One  nations  will  to  live  must  never  be 
tantamount  to  a  death  sentence  for  another.  When  this  equality 
of  rights  has  been  destroyed.  Injured,  or  Imperiled,  Juridical  order 
requires  reparation  whose  measure  and  extent  is  not  determined 
by  the  sword  or  selfish  arbitrary  Judgment  but  by  the  standards 
of  Justice  and  reciprocal  equity. 

Second,  that  order  reestablished  in  such  a  manner  may  be  tran- 
quil and  durable — the  cardinal  principles  of  true  peace — nations 
must  be  liberated  from  the  heavy  slavery  of  armaments  and  the 
danger  that  material  force  Instead  of  serving  to  protect  rights  be- 
come the  tyrannical  violator  of  them.  Conclusions  of  peace  that 
did  not  attribute  fundamental  importance  to  disarmament  mu- 
tually accepted,  organic  and  progressive  both  In  letter  and  spirit, 
and  did  not  take  care  to  carry  it  out  loyally  would  sooner  or  later 
reveal  their  inconsistency  and  lack  of  vitality. 

Tlilrd,  In  any  reorganization  of  International  nelghborllness  It 
could  conform  with  the  maximum  of  human  wisdom  for  all  parties 
concerned  to  deduct  the  consequences  of  past  gaps  or  deficiencies, 
and.  In  creating  or  reconstructing  International  institutions  that 
have  a  mission  so  high  but  at  the  same  time  difficult  and  full  of 
serious  responsibilities,  account  shoxild  be  taken  of  experiences 
that  arose  from  the  inefflcacy  or  defective  fimctionlng  of  similar 
previous  Initiatives. 

And  since  it  is  so  difficult — one  would  be  tempted  to  say  almost 
impossible — for  human  weakness  to  foresee  everything  and  assure 
everything  at  the  time  of  peace  treaties,  when  It  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  be  free  from  passions  and  bitterness,  constitution  of  Juridi- 
cal Institutions  which  would  serve  to  guarantee  loyal  and  faithful 
carrying  out  of  terms  and.  In  case  of  recognized  need,  revising 
and  correcting  them.  Is  of  decisive  Importance  for  honorable 
acceptance  of  a  peace  treaty  and  to  avoid  arbitrary  unilateral 
breakings  and  Interpretations  of  treaty  terms. 

Fourth.  A  point  that  should  attract  particular  attention.  If  a 
better  arrangement  of  Europe  Is  wanted,  concerns  the  real  needs 
and  Just  demands  of  nations  and  peoples  as  well  as  of  ethnical 
minorities;  demands  which,  if  not  always  enough  to  form  a  strict 
right  when  there  are  recognized  or  confirmed  treaties  or  other 
Juridical  documents  that  oppose  them,  deserve  anyway  benevolent 
examination  to  meet  them  In  a  peaceful  way  and  even,  where  It 
appears  necessary,  by  means  of  an  equitable,  wise,  and  unanimous 
revision  of  treaties.  Once  real  equilibrium  among  nations  Is  thus 
brought  back  and  the  basis  of  mutual  trust  Is  reestablished,  many 
incentives  to  resort  to  violence  would  be  removed. 

Fifth  But  even  better  and  more  complete  settlements  will  be 
Imperfect  and  condemned  to  final  failure  if  those  who  guide  the 
fates  of  peoples  and  the  peoples  themselves  do  not  let  themselves 
be  penetrated  evermore"  by  that  spirit  that  alone  can  give  live 
authority  and  obligation  to  the  dead  letter  of  articles  In  interna- 
tional arrangements;  by  that  sense,  namely,  of  Intimate,  acute 
responsibility  that  measures  and  weighs  human  statutes  according 
to  the  holy,  unshakeable  rules  of  divine  law;  by  that  hunger  and 
thirst  for  Justice  that  is  proclaimed  in  the  beatitudes  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  which  has  as  a  natural  presupposition 
moral  Justice;  by  that  universal  love  that  Is  the  Christian  Ideal 
and  therefore  throws  the  bridge  also  towEird  those  who  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  participating  In  our  own  faith. 

recognizes  grave  DirnctTLTHS 

We  do  not  fall  to  recognize  the  grave  difficulties  that  Interpose 
themselves  against  the  accomplishment  of  the  aims  that  we  outlined 
In  order  to  lay  foundations,  to  put  into  effect  and  to  preserve  a  Just, 
ftiternational  peace. 

But  if  there  ever  was  an  aim  worthy  of  the  meeting  of  noble,  gen- 
erous spirits,  if  ever  there  arose  a  spiritual  crusade  that  with  new 
truth  sounded  the  shout,  "God  wills  It."  It  Is  truly  that  high  aim 
and  this  crusade  engaged  to  lead  peoples  back  from  the  muddy  gulf 
of  material  and  selfish  Interest  to  the  living  fountain  of  divine  law. 
which  alone  Is  powerful  and  gives  that  morality,  nobility,  and  sta- 
bility of  which  a  lack  has  been  felt  far  too  long,  and  which  is  gravely 
needed  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  most  nations,  to  humanity,  and 
to  these  Ideals  that  are  at  the  same  time  the  real  ends  of  peace  based 
on  Justice  and  love. 

We  await  and  hope  that  all  those  who  are  united  to  us  by  the 
bend  of  faith,  each  at  his  post  within  the  limits  of  his  mission,  will 
keep  both  mind  and  heart  open  so  that  when  the  hurricane  of  war 
ceases  and  Is  dispersed  there  will  rise  up  In  every  nation  and  among 
all  peoples  far-sighted  and  pure  spirits  animated  by  courage  who 
'will  know  how  and  will  be  able  to  confront  the  shady  Instinct  of  vllo 
vengeance  with  the  severe  and  noble  majesty  of  Justice,  the  sister  of 
love,  and  companion  of  all  truth  and  wlrdom. 

Of  this  peace,  which  alone  can  create  and  assure  peace,  we  and 
these  who  are  listening  to  us  know  where  to  find  a  sublime  example. 
Intimate  impulse,  and  sure  promise. 

Let  us  go  to  Bethlehem.  There  we  find  lying  In  the  manger  the 
newborn  Son  of  Justice  and  by  his  side  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mirror 
of  Justice  and  the  Queen  of  Peace,  with  her  holy  guardian  Joseph,  a 
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Just  man.  Jesua  is  the  Awaited  of  Gentiles,  the  prophets  called  Him 
this  and  sang  His  future  triumphs. 

When  this  heaveniy  Child  was  born  another  Prince  of  Peace 
reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  had  with  solemn  ceremonies 
dedicated  an  Ara  Pacts  Avigiislae.  whose  wonderful  but  broken 
remains,  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Rome,  have  been  resurrected  in 
our  own  days. 

On  that  altar  Aueaistus  made  sacrifices  to  gods  who  do  not  save. 
It  Is  permissible,  however,  to  think  that  the  true  God  and  eternal 
Prince  of  Peace,  who  a  few  years  later  descended  among  men,  li^-ard 
the  petition  of  tbat  time  for  peace  and  that  the  august  peace 
anticipated  that  supernatural  peace  which  only  He  can  give  and 
which  every  true  earthly  peace  must  Include. 

BXTHIXHEM'S  GtHDE  TO   PEACK 

That  supernatural  peace  is  gained  not  with  steel  but  with  the 
wood  of  the  cradle  of  this  Infant  Saviour  and  with  the  wood  of  Hia 
future  cross  of  death,  stained  with  His  blood — not  the  blood  of 
hate  or  rancor  but  that  of  love  and  pardon. 

Let  us  go  then  to  Bethlehem,  to  the  grotto  where  the  new-born 
King  of  Peace  is  heralded  by  a  choir  of  angels,  and  kneeling  before 
Him  In  the  imme  of  this  troubled  and  upset  humanity — In  the 
name  of  numberless  legions  without  distinction  of  race  or  nation, 
who  are  bleeding  or  dying  or  plunged  into  tears  and  misery  or  have 
lost  their  country — let  us  direct  to  Hun  our  invitation  to  peace  and 
good  will,  for  aid  and  salvation,  with  the  words  the  church  puts 
on  the  lips  of  its  sons  in  these  days  In  which  It  prays  God  to  save 
all  mankind. 

While  In  this  prayer  we  express  our  Insatiable  desire  for  peace  In 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  mediator  of  peace  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
warmly  exhort  all  faithful  Christians  to  Join  with  us  in  their  prayers 
and  sacrifices;  we  impart  to  you.  venerable  brethren,  and  to  all 
whom  you  have  in  your  hearts,  to  all  men  of  good  will,  especially 
all  sufferer*,  anguished,  persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  oppressed,  of 
every  region  and  every  country,  with  an  unchanging  affection  and  as 
token  of  grace  and  consolation  and  celestial  comfort,  the  apostolic 
benediction. 


War,  Peace,  and  the  American  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  4,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  COBDELL  HX7LL 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  December  last  the  American 
Parm  Bureau  Federation  held  its  annual  convention  in  the 
City  of  Chicago.  On  the  evening  of  its  annual  banquet  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  appeared  on  the 
program  as  the  princiE>a]  speaker.  The  title  of  his  address 
was  War,  Peace,  and  the  American  Farmer, 

I  have  read  the  speech  and  analyzed  it.  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  logic, 
clarity,  and  sound  reasoning  ujjon  current  economic  world 
problems  as  they  affect  agriculture  and  other  industry  in  this 
Nation.  I  hope  those  who  are  looking  for  economic  light 
instead  of  political  heat  upon  the  industry  of  agriculture  as 
it  is  affected  by  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  may  find 
the  time  to  read  and  digest  the  remarks  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks.        '^     ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
is  an  appropriate  occasion  for  examining  every  essential  phase  of 
our  agricultural  problem,  in  both  Its  domestic  and  Its  International 
aspects  Both  pha.s<>s  are  of  the  utmost  Importance,  and  both 
should  t>e  given  the  fullest  attention. 

In  the  present  world  crisis  It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  nation 
still  at  peace  to  be  on  the  alert  for  Its  safety  and  security.  To  this 
end.  In  a  country  like  ours,  an  Informed  and  unified  public  opinion 
in  support  of  a  sound  program  of  foreign  policy  was  never  more 
Important.  Tonight  we  may  well  consider,  in  the  light  of  recent 
experience,  some  outstanding  problems  as  they  affect  the  future 
welfare  of  American  farmers  and  of  all  other  citizens  as  well. 

Throughout  the  long  period  of  tension  which  preceded  the  out- 
break of  present  hostilities,  our  Government  strove  untiringly  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  peace.  For  many  months  it  had  been  all 
too  clear  that,  unless  policies  of  peaceful  and  constructive  coop- 
eration could  be  made  to  prevail  over  policies  of  armed  threat  and 
coaqu^t,  the  only  possible  outcome  which  would  be  a  major  war. 


Our  efforts  for  peace  failed.  Today  a  large  part  of  the  world  Is 
engaged  in  armed  conflict.  With  the  same  zeal  with  which  we 
strove  to  avert  this  catastrophe  our  Government  Is  now  seeking  to 
provide  every  possible  assurance  against  our  being  drawn  Into  It. 
The  recently  enacted  neutrality  legislation  and  other  meastires 
which  have  been  and  are  being  taken  testify  to  this  fact.  This 
country  should  not.  and  must  not.  be  drawn  Into  war. 

But  eyen  though  we  remain  at  peace  we  cannot  Insulate  our- 
selves from  the  economic  and  other  effects  of  a  major  war  any- 
where In  the  world.  Already  we  have  begrxn  to  feel  the  Impacts 
of  this  conflict.  Wartime  controls,  with  their  disrupting  effects, 
have  replaced  the  normal  processes  of  trade  with  areas  where 
hostilities  are  In  progress. 

As  the  warring  nations  readjust  their  import  trade  Increasingly 
to  war  necessities,  both  agriculture  and  Indiastry  In  this  country 
feel  the  effects.  Sonne  branches  of  Industry  experience  the  tem- 
porary stimulus  of  war  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  tobacco  grow- 
ers, fruit  growers,  and  other  producers  of  farm  products  not  regarded 
as  strictly  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  war  are  suddenly  cut  cff 
from  important  markets.  Many  kinds  of  manufactiu-ed  exports 
likewise  feel  the  weight  of  such  restrictions. 

For  the  duration  of  the  war  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  as 
unavoidable  many  of  these  temporary  disarrangements.  Nations 
at  war  give  their  first  concern  to  military  purposes.  Naturally  this 
Oovernthent  is  striving  to  keep  foreign  markets  for  our  products 
open  and  to  secure  a  relaxation  of  restrictions  newly  imposed.  But 
there  are  broader  and  more  far-reaching  problems  InvoU'ed  Tem- 
porary dlflUrultles  must  not  blind  us  to  the  importance  of  follcwlng 
policies  which  will  both  cushion  the  shock  of  current  developments 
and  enable  us  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  cc^ossal  problems  of 
the  future. 

In  the  welter  of  disruptive  forces  unleashed  by  the  war.  It  Is  vital 
that  we  omit  no  step  which  ^111  help  to  keep  this  country  united 
and  strong.  One  of  the  foundation  stones  for  such  unity  and 
strength  Is  a  sound  and  prosperous  agriculture.  In  Febnmry  1933, 
before  the  National  Farm  Institute,  at  Des  Moines.  I  said: 

"1  beUeve  It  to  be  vital  for  the  Nation's  stability  and  security  that 
otir  farming  population  be  adequate  In  proportion  to  other  parts  of 
the  population.  A  wise  policy  for  the  Nation  requires  that  the 
conditions  under  which  those  engaged  in  agrlcxilture  live  and  labor 
shall  be  Just  and  fair  and  that  life  on  the  farm  should  be  attractive 
and  adequately  rewarding." 

No  one  will  question  the  sotuidness  of  this  objective.  The  only 
problem  Is  how  best  to  promote  It. 

To  attain  that  objective  one  of  the  basic  facts  that  must  be  recog- 
nized Is  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  In  this  country  Is  tied  In 
with  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Upswings  and  downswings  In 
factory  pay  rolls  are  reflected  in  rising  and  falling  demand  In  our 
cities  for  products  of  the  farm,  Just  as  ups  and  downs  In  farm 
prosperity  influence  factory  pay  rolls  and  thus  affect  the  Incomes 
and  purchasing  power  of  city  people. 

Second,  full  and  stable  prosperity  for  otir  Nation  is  definitely 
linked  to  economic  conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fullest 
promotion  by  domestic  measures  of  our  national  economic  welfare 
Is,  of  course,  always  essential.  But  It  Is  Idle  to  expect  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  sustained  economic  recovery  In  this  country  while  the 
buyliig  power  of  other  countries  Is  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Wlien  we  cannot  sell  abroad  our  great  ex- 
portable surpluses  of  farm  and  factory  products,  agriculture. 
Industry,  and  labor — all  three — must  pay  a  heavy  penalty.  Agri- 
culture suffers  from  the  loss  of  its  foreign  markets.  It  also  suffers 
from  the  shrinkage  in  its  home  market  that  takes  place  wlien  great 
manufacturing  industries  find  their  export  cutlets  curtailed,  with 
re.«ultlng  unemployment  and  reduced  purchasing  power  in  our 
cities  for  products  of  the  farm. 

In  brief,  the  thing  that  I  want  strongly  to  emphasize  Is  that  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  and  of  the  whole  Nation  Is  close. y  tied 
up  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  healthy  flow  of  trade  between 
nations.  The  existence  of  actual  military  warfare  abroad,  with  its 
disrupting  effects  upon  production,  trade,  and  finance,  does  not 
In  any  sense  change  the  fiindamentals;  It  only  aggravates  the 
problem  and  delays  the  solution. 

On  this  subject  of  foreign  trade,  unless  every  farmer  and  every 
other  American  citizen  thoroughly  understands  the  lesson  of  what 
happened  after  the  World  War.  we  shall  merely  repeat  the  dis- 
astrous experience  of  that  period. 

By  the  close  of  that  war  the  whole  International  economic  ma- 
s  chine  had  been  thrown  violently  out  of  pear.  Normal  channels  of 
'  trade  and  finance  had  been  disrupted.  Everywhere  the  condition 
was  one  of  serious  maladjustment  and  dislocation  In  both  agricul- 
ture and  Industry. 

The  obvious  need  was  for  the  restoration  of  norma!  and  healthy 
trade  relations  among  nations  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
es  ablishing  secure  foundations  for  enduring  peace  and  lor  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations.  But  that  13 
exactly  what  did  not  happen.  Instead  the  world  pressed  headlong 
down  the  perilous  road  of  narrow  nationalism.  On  all  sides  there 
grew  up  a  vast  network  of  trade  restrictions  and  other  Imnedl- 
ments  to  normal  economic  Intercourse  Imposed  on  the  mistaken 
theory  that  such  extreme  measures  would  bring  greater  prcspcrity. 
Instead  new  dislocations  were  added  to  old.  Agricultural  and 
other  surpluses  piled  up  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  with  no  way 
to  <=oll  them  At  the  same  time  other  regions  were  living  op  sh'^rt 
rations,  their  purcha'^mg  power  seriously  reduced  by  inability  to 
sell   th^lr  indus'.ria!   and  other  surpluses  to  foreign  lards 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  twenties,  came  the  sharp  descent  into 
the  severest  depression  the  world  has  even  known — followed  by  a 
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further  intensification  of  the  very  same  policies  of  narrow  national- 
ism which  had  done  so  much  to  bring  on  the  general  economic 
collapse.  Every  conceivable  device  for  restricting  trade  was  brought 
into  play  Higher  tariffs,  quotas,  import  licenses,  exchange  con- 
trol, barter  arrangements,  currency  manipulation,  and  many  other 
devices  increasingly  choked  off  international  trade. 

Grave  mistakes  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  of  other  countries,  contributed  greatly  during  the  twenties  to 
the  impairment  of  the  whole  world  economic  situation,  culminating 
In  the  general  break -down  at  the  end  of  that  decade. 

We  refused  to  face  the  realities  of  the  situation.  We  raised  our 
tariff  sharply  and  Indiscriminately  and  thus  made  It  impossible  for 
ct^ier  countries  to  keep  up  their  purchases  of  our  farm  and  other 
products,  and  at  the  same  time  make  payments  on  their  debts  to 
us  We  then  tried  to  escape  the  consequences  by  loaning  the 
money  to  pay  for  our  own  exports.  Finally,  after  announcing  in 
1928  our  Intei-tion  of  once  more  raising  our  tariff,  we  capped  the 
«llmax  of  an  ever-narrowing  economic  policy  by  putting  on  our 
own  statute  tx)oks  In  1930  one  of  the  most  Ill-timed  and  costly 
pieces  cf  legislation  In  the  entire  history  of  this  country— the 
Hawlev-Smoot  Act. 

What  followed  Is  painful  history.  Foreign  countries  retaliated 
by  drastically  increasing  their  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  against 
our  products  Our  exports  of  farm  and  other  products  slumped 
heavily.  The  cla;ms  of  those  who  had  blandly  asserted  that  farmers 
and  others  would  be  a.ssured  permanent  prosperity  by  this  embargo 
tariff  legislation  were  at  once  exposed  to  the  relentless  test  of  facts. 
Surpluses  of  farm  and  other  products  were  dammed  up;  prices 
collapsed;  factories  were  closed;  many  millions  were  thrown  out  of 
emplovment;  and  agriculture  was  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy. 

It  was  to  cope  with  this  extreme  economic  emergency  that  Con- 
gress enacted  the  trade-agreemo^^  program.  This  program  while 
retaining  thoroughly  ample  safe^ftirds  for  our  domestic  producers. 
Is  designed  to  reopen  the  clogged-up  channels  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade  between  our  country  and  other  countries.  An 
emergency  program  to  deal  with  emergency  conditions,  the  trade- 
agreement  policy  Is  the  only  practicable  method  open  to  us  for  the 
purpose  In  view.  The  only  suggestions  seriously  put  forward  to- 
day by  opponents  of  the  program  are  poorly  disguised  maneuvers 
to  return  this  country  to  the  Hawley-Smoot  embargo  policy,  or  Its 
equivalent. 

Solid  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  5  years  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  trade-agreements  program.  We  have  negotiated 
agreements  with  countries  that  account  for  practically  three-fifths 
of  our  total  foreign  trade.  Valuable  benefits,  through  safeguard- 
ing or  improving  otir  access  to  foreign  markets,  have  been  secured 
for  literally  hundreds  of  products,  both  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural.  On  farm  producte  these  benefits  (Including  guar- 
anties of  continued  duty-free  entry  of  certain  Items,  notably  cot- 
ton) cover  nearly  half  (47  percent)  of  our  total  exports  of  farm 
products  to  all  countries.  They  affect  about  three-fourths  of  our 
total  exports  of  farm  products  to  the  trade-agreement  countries 
themselves. 

A  few  Illustrations  will  be  hclpftil. 

After  a  period  of  Icss-than-average  supplies,  the  corn-hog  in- 
dustry Is  again  becoming  heavily  dependent  upon  export  outlets. 
Reduction  of  barriers  against  our  exports  of  pork.  ham.  or  bacon 
has  been  obtained  in  10  countries.  On  lard  9  countries  have 
reduced  barriers,  while  3  others  have  agreed  not  to  Impose  new 
restrictions.  Of  special  significance  Is  the  removal  In  the  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain  of  a  burdensome  preferential  duty  on 
lard,  originally  Imposed  In  retaliation  for  some  of  the  superpro- 
tectionist  provisions  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff. 

On  grains  and  grain  products,  foreign-trade  barriers  have  been 
lowered  In  most  of  the  agreements  now  in  effect.  Great  Britain 
has  removed  Its  discriminatory  duty  on  wheat,  also  originally  Im- 
posed In  retaliation  for  our  action  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff, 
and  has  agreed  to  keep  corn  on  the  free  list. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  and  a  long  list  of  other  farm  products  have 
also  materially  benefited  from  the  concessions  obtained  In  the 
trade  agreements. 

That  these  benefits  have  been  helpful  in  disposing  of  our  agri- 
cultural surpluses  Is  sufficiently  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  between 
1935  and  1938  our  exports  of  farm  products  to  trade-agreement 
countries  Increased  by  nearly  50  percent,  whereas  to  other  countries 
they  did  not  Increase  at  all  but  declined  slightly.  In  addition,  of 
course,  the  benefits  obtained  for  exports  of  nonfarm  products  have 
created  employment  In  our  cities,  and  hence  a  better  domestic 
market  for  farm  and  other  products. 

We  have  thus  gone  far  toward  safeguarding  and  reopening 
Important  foreign  markets  for  our  farm  and  other  products.  The 
agreements  which  we  have  negotiated  are  standing  us  In  good 
stead  now.  at  a  time  when,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  our  exports  are 
faced  with  severe  new  trade  restrictions  in  many  countries.  They 
provide  an  effective  means  of  Insuring  better  access  to  these  markets 
than  we  would  otherwise  be  able  to  get. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  international  trade  on  a  sound  basis,  thus 
begun  and  substantially  carried  forward  has  been  for  the  present 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  outbreak  of  a  new  major  war.  The 
scope  of  operation  of  the  trade-agreements  program  In  the  Imme- 
diate future  Will,  of  coxirse,  be  restricted  by  war  conditions.  But 
that  Is  no  rea.'-on.  as  some  contend,  for  abandoning  the  entire  pro- 
gram for  the  duration  of  the  war.  These  counsels  of  despair  and 
defeat  overlook  the  all-lmportsnt  fact  that  the  chances  of  sound 
economic  restoration  after  the  war.  In  which  we  shall  have  a  vital 
Interest  will  be  almost  nonexistent  if  we  now  abandon  our  work  In 
behalf  of  sound  trade  policies  and  cease  our  efforts  to  Induce  other 


nations  to  keep  alive  the  Imperative  need  for  such  policies.    This  is 
no  time  to  strip  ourselves  of  necessary  means  of  action. 

If  there  Is  anything  certain  In  this  world.  It  Is  that,  after  present 
hostilities  come  to  an  end,  there  will  be  an  even  more  desperate 
need  than  there  was  In  recent  years  for  vigorous  action  designed  to 
restore  and  promote  healthy  and  mutually  beneficial  trade  among 
nations.  The  fact  that  during  the  pa^t  5  years  21  nations  showed 
their  wilMngness.  by  entering  into  reciprocal -trade  agreements  with 
us.  to  modify  their  "trade  policies  in  a  more  liberal  direction  offers  a 
solid  basis  for  the  hope  that,  with  peace  regained,  there  will  be  a 
good  opportunity  for  completing  the  work  of  trade  restoration. 
That  precious  opportunity  will  be  lost  If  we,  who  have  In  the  recent 
past  taken  a  position  of  leadership  In  this  vital  work,  should  now 
reverse  our  own  policy  and  turn  our  face  straight  back  towarjl 
suicidal  economic  nationalism,  with  Its  Hawley-Smoot  embargoes. 

It  is  in  all  these  implications,  that  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram should  be  considered  by  our  people.  Much  of  the  propaganda 
that  Is  l)eing  poured  out  upon  the  farmer  brushes  aside  lightly 
not  only  the  inherent  soundness  of  the  program  Itself  In  Its  rela- 
tion to  domestic  prosperity  but  also  Its  decisive  significance  In 
connection  with  the  whole  problem  of  the  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  enduring  peace  and  of  general  economic  reconstruction 
and  progress.  The  central  claim  of  such  propagandists  Is  that  the 
trade-agreements  program  has  caused  an  Increase  In  our  Imports 
of  agricultural,  or  so-called  agricultural,  products,  and  that  this 
has  hurt  agriculture. 

Let  me  say  to  you  In  perfectly  plain  language  that  If  there  were 
the  slightest  suspicion  In  my  ov;n  mind  that  farmers  In  this  coun- 
try were  being  htirt  rather  than  helped  by  the  trade-sigreements 
program  I  would  be  the  first  to  favor  dropping  It.  But  the  facts 
tell  a  different  story. 

Let  us  look  at  the  latest  figures.  During  the  first  9  months  of 
1939  we  Imported  Into  this  country  $795,000,000  worth  of  agricul- 
tural, or  so-called  agricultural,  products.  Those  who  use  our 
agricultural  Import  figures  as  a  basis  for  attack  on  the  trade- 
agreements  program  would  have  the  country  believe  that  these 
Imports  mean  that  American  farmers  have  lost  that  much  of  their 
home  market.  Never  was  a  more  palpable  and  Insidious  falsehood 
perpetrated  on  our  farm  people. 

What  are  these  Imports  of  agricultural  products  that  you  hear 
so  much  about?  None  of  the  self-styled  friends  of  the  farmer 
will  ever  tell  you  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  what  we  brought  In 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1939.  or  about  $530,000,000,  were 
products  which  even  the  authors  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  con- 
sidered so  Incapable  of  displacing  our  own  farm  production  and 
so  Indispensable  for  our  people  that  they  were  left  on  the  free  list 
m  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Among  these  were  such  products  as 
coffee,  rubber,  raw  silk,  bananas,  cocoa  beans,  tea,  carpet  wool, 
and  sisal,  etc.,  which  we  do  not  produce  at  all  In  this  country. 
What  farmer  was  hurt  by  the  $121,000,000  of  rubber  we  brought  in 
during  this  j>erlod?  Or  by  the  $101,000,000  of  coffee?  Or  the 
$75,000,000  of  raw  silk?  Or  the  $22,000,000  of  bananas,  the  $20,000.- 
000  of  cocoa  beans,  the  $19,000,000  of  carpet  wool,  or  the  $15,000,000 
of  tea,  and  so  on? 

The  products  comprised  In  the  remaining  third  of  the  total 
agrlctUtural  Imports  are  predominantly  of  the  two  typ)es:  First, 
commodities  of  which  we  do  not  produce  enough  for  our  domestic 
requirements,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  for  years  Impased — 
and  still  today  Impose — high  tariffs  on  most  of  them;  and  second, 
products — most  of  them  also  subject  to  high  duties — which  we 
Import  because  of  special  quality  or  use,  or  differences  in  marketing 
season,  or  other  special  considerations.  These  Imports  do  not 
displace — they  supplement — our  deflxrlent  domestic  supplies.  With- 
out hurting  our  domestic  producers,  these  Imports  are  also  neces- 
sary for  the  economic  well-being  cf  our  Nation  and  the  comfort  of 
our  people. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  maneuver  of  laying  so  much 
unwarranted  stress  on  farm  imports  claim  that  these  limited  Im- 
portations are  materially  hurtful  to  American  agriculture.  Where 
Is  their  evidence?  If  farmers  had  been  hurt.  It  would  be  reflected 
in  farm  Income.     That  is  the  real  test  for  every  farmer. 

By  1932,  after  2  4  years  of  Hawley-bmoot  tariff  embargoes, 
farm  cash  Income  had  fallen  to  4.6  billion  dollars.  By  1938. 
after  4  years  of  trade-agreement  policy,  It  had  risen  to  7.5  billions, 
excluding  benefit  payments.  Were  farmers  hurt  by  this  $3,000,000.- 
000  increase  In  farm  Income? 

The  most  reckless  claims  of  Injury  have  been  made  regarding 
the  dairy  and  cattle  Industries.  Yet  the  fact  Is  that  the  Income 
of  the  dairy  Industry — which  had  declined,  under  tariff  embargoes, 
from  $1,844,000,000  In  1929  to  $991,000,000  In  1932 — rose,  under  cur 
trade  program,  to  $1,398,000,000  In  1938.  Does  this  Indicate  In- 
jury'' Tlie  income  of  the  cattle  Indtistry — which,  under  tariff 
embargoes,  fell  from  $1,495,000,000  In  1929  to  $620,000,000  in 
1932 — rose,  under  our  trade  program,  to  $1,144,000,000  In  1938. 
Does  this  indicate  ruin? 

And  t»ear  In  mind  that  even  in  the  period  of  our  heaviest 
dairy  Importations,  back  In  1924-29,  Imports  of  dairy  products 
never  exceeded  I'i  percent  of  our  domestic  production.  In  1938 
the  Imports  were  only  one-half  of  1  percent.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that 
the  cattleman  has  today,  as  he  has  always  had,  95  to  98  percent 
of  the  home  market. 

What  about  farm  prices?  None  of  us  can  ever  forget  how  prices 
cra<;hed  between  1929  and  1932  when  the  Hawley-Smoot  embargoes 
ruled  the  day.  But  let  us  not  forget  either  how  they  have  come 
back  In  recerit  years. 

What  farmer  was  hurt  bv  the  lncrea.se  In  the  average  farm  price 
of  wheat  from  39  cents  a  bushel  In  1932  to  66  cents  In  1938?     What 
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was  Injurious  about  the  lncrea««  In  the  farm  price  of  com  from 
28  cents  In  1932  to  49  cents  In  1938?  What  farmer  was  aggrieved 
by  the  Increaae  In  hog  prices  from  t334  a  hvmdred  In  1932  to 
•7.74  In  1938?  What  cattleman  suffered  from  the  rise  of  cattle 
prices  from  $4.25  a  hundred  to  16.53  a  hundred?  What  dairyman 
was  hurt  by  the  increa.«e  of  butterfat  prices  from  179  cents  a 
pound  to  26  3  cents?  What  wool  grower  found  reason  to  complain 
over  the  rise  of  wool  prices  from  8  6  cents  a  pound  to  19.1  cents? 
On  most  of  these  products  prices  today  are  higher  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  Hog  prices  are  off  at  present  but  are  still  nearly  double 
the  1932  figure. 

Not  for  one  moment  would  I  want  to  suggest  that  conditions 
for  farmers  today  are  nearly  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  First, 
last,  and  all  of  the  time  I  am  for  Improving  them.  But  I  know  that 
agricultural  conditions  cannot  be  satisfactorily  improved  without 
the  expansion  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  That  Is  pre- 
clsf  ly  why  I  have  faith  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  trade-agreements 
program,  which  Is  the  best  method  In  the  continuing  emergency  for 
accomplishing  this  result. 

If  experience  Is  any  teacher  at  all.  It  should  have  taught  every 
one  of  us  by  now  that  the  notion  that  farmers  can  be  saved  by 
embargo  Urlffs  Is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  It  Is  politically  Im- 
possible to  grant  tariff  embargoes  to  some  groups  and  withhold 
them  from  others.  When  such  embargoes  are  granted  generally  the 
result,  as  was  the  case  In  1930-32.  Is  a  collapse  of  our  foreign  trar'e 
vanishing  foreign  markets  for  our  farm  and  other  surpluses  a 
prostrate  agriculture,  and  a  prostrate  Nation. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  giving  the  American  market  to  the  Amen- 
can  farmer  or  taking  It  away  from  him.  He  has  already  got  prac- 
tically all  of  the  American  market,  as  he  has  always  had  It.  except 

as  I  have  said — for  a  few  types  of  products  that  we  do  not  grow 
In  sutnclent  quantities  for  our  own  needs,  even  though  we  Impose 
high  tariffs  on  most  of  them.  Nobody  proposes  to  adjust  any  tariff 
rale  In  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  sales  of  American  farm 
producu  In  the  home  market.  The  sole  aim  Is,  rather  to  Increase 
such  sales  In  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  markets. 

We  all  know  that  the  home  market  Just  will  not  absorb  our  large 
surpluses  of  cotton,  corn  and  pork  products,  tobacco,  wheat  and 
fruits  of  various  kinds,  not  to  mention  other  products.  We  must 
either  find  outlets  abroad  or  else  see  these  surpluses  back  up  on  U3 
until  we  are  overwhelmed  by  them. 

The  contrast  between  our  present  trade  policy,  which  contem- 
plates an  expansion  of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets 
for  farm  products,  and  the  embargo  policy,  which  shrinks  both  of 
these  markets,  has  been  admirably  stated  by  Secretary  Wallace  as 
follows : 

•By  all  means  let  us  make  the  most  of  the  home  market  But  I 
want  you  to  think  seriously  about  the  fact  that  farmers  have  more 
to  lose  through  nationalistic  policies  than  any  other  group  In 
the  present  year.  1936,  farmers  are  cultivating  probably  thlrty-flve 
to  forty-five  million  acres  that  are  going  to  produce  things  which 
will  be  sold  abroad.  The  most  additional  land  they  could  use  by 
cutting  out  imports  would  be  perhaps  10.000.000  acres.  It  Just 
wouldn't  be  good  ser.se  to  risk  having  to  leave  thtrty-flve  or  fortv- 
flve  mUllon  acres  Idle  In  order  to  try  to  gain  a  market  for  10  000  000 
acres.  I  dont  think  farmers  are  foolish  enough  to  trade  dollars 
for  quarters,  no  matter  how  strong  the  pressure  may  be  by  those 
who  are  busy  grinding  their  own  axes." 

To  sum  up.  the  case  for  trade  agreements  comes  down  to  the 
simple  proposition  that  by  reducing  excessive  and  unreasonable 
tariff  barriers  and  inducing  other  countries  to  do  likewise,  thus 
permitting  a  healthy  growth  of  mutually  advantageous  trade  we 
greaUy  enlarge  the  purchasing  power  and  the  market  outlets'  for 
our  farm  and  other  soirpluses.  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  the 
benefit  of  American  agrlculttire,  American  Industry,  and  American 
labor 

The  best  test  of  the  trade-agreements  policy  and  its  administra- 
tion Is  to  be  found  in  the  22  agreements  already  negotiated.  No 
tariff  adjustments  have  been  made  In  our  trade  agreements  with- 
out the  utmost  care  to  see  to  It  that  the  branches  of  production 
concerned.  In  agriculture  or  In  Industry,  are  amply  safeguarded 
What  warrant  Is  there  for  assuming  that  whatever  tariff  adjust- 
ments may  be  made  In  the  future  will  not  be  as  carefully  con- 
sidered and  as  adequately  safeguarded  as  those  made  In  agreements 
already  negotiated? 

Tlie  record  of  achievement  under  the  trade -agreements  program 
Is  an  open  book.  I  Invite  any  person  to  show  a  single  instance 
of  general  tariff  readjustment  either  upward  or  downward.  In  the 
entire  fiscal  history  of  the  Nation,  wherein  there  has  been  exercised 
as  much  impartiality,  care,  and  accvu^cy  as  to  facts  as  has  uni- 
formly characterized  the  negotiation  of  our  22  trade  agreements— 
or  any  more  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  the  population  of  the  cotintry  in  its  entirety. 

Pull  and  stable  prosperity  for  our  Nation  can  be  achieved  only 
In  a  world  which  U  at  peace.  War  and  threat  of  war.  even  when 
we  succeed  In  keeping  ourselves  free  from  embroUment  in  actual 
hostuities.  imposes  upon  lis  a  heavy  bvirden  of  expendittire  for 
armament  and  an  even  heavier  burden  of  economic  dislocation 
This  burden  of  economic  maladjustment  persists  long  after  the 
guns  of  war  are  stilled.  And  hope  of  enduring  peace  among 
nations  Is  little  short  of  an  Illusion  unless  there  can  be  provided 
ZOT  it  a  solid  foundation  of  economic  weU-being  for  aU  nations 
For  this,  healthy  and  sound  international  trade  relaUons  are 
indispensabi  e . 

-^fP*!*'*'^"^*^"''^  ^*^  ""^'^^  "*  ahead,  the  greatest  of  all  issues 
WiU  be  whether  or  not  the  world  will  be  reconstructed  along  lines 
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of  economic  security  and  of  firmly  established  order  under  law 
which  win  make  unthinkable  a  repetition  of  conditions  of  inter- 
naUonal  lawlessness  and  of  economic  chaos  such  as  we  have 
witnessed  In  recent  years.  In  the  resolving  of  this  issue,  the  weight 
of  our  coimtry's  influence  may  well  prove  to  be  decisive.  By  ad- 
hering to  the  trade  policy  which  we  now  follow,  we  can  throw 
otir  Influence  on  the  side  of  economic  progress  and  of  p>eace  and 
order— to  our  own  Immense  benefit.  Were  we  to  abandon  this 
policy,  under  the  pressure  of  narrow  and  short-sighted  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  people,  we  would  render  Infinitely  mors 
difficult  the  process  of  building  an  orderly  and  prosperous  world, 
and  would  thus  inflict  upon  ourselves  an  incalculable  Injury 

This  is  a  truly  national  problem.  With  so  much  at  stake  In  the 
dangerous  world  of  today,  a  united  public  opinion  In  support  oX 
the  type  of  trade  policy  we  have  so  far  pursued  has  never  been 
so  essential  to  our  country's  welfare.  A  nation  cannot  prosper 
in  a  disordered  world  any  more  than  an  individual  or  a  grouD 
cux  prosper  within  a  nation  when  the  country  as  a  whole  is  In 
the  throes  of  destructive  chaos.  Upon  each  and  every  one  of  us 
rests  the  refiponslblllty  for  the  choice  of  the  covirse  of  action  which 
we  as  a  people  shall  pursue.  »vw.v.u  wuiv.« 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE,  OF  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
j  dehvered  by  me  on  December  21.  1939.  at  Omaha  Nebr  be- 
fore the  Association  of  Ufe  Underwriters  on  the  subject  Life 
Insurance  and  the  Monopoly  Investigation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

^r.l  ^^^^'i^'"  '^^K^^-'^t  ^onor  to  have  the  privilege  today  of  address- 
SfJ^;^  Association  of  Life  Underwriters.  Evef^one  who  Is  Inter- 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  our  country  recognizes  how  great  a  service 
mpn?m''th^''fi',H''.'',^/^'^°'^  responsible  for  the  marv^ous  develop! 
S  Lv  ni  ^l'^  °^  l^^  insurance.  It  has  been  the  Instrumentality 
tmt^ncl ,.h""''^^^  ^?'P^^-  P'-eservlng  unnumbered  business  instl- 
de^ndents  ""^  tolerable  for  untold  mUUons  of   bereaved 

-«T'^»K^^^^   thoughts  in  mind,   the   vast   array  of  policyholders. 

watching  the  hearings  being  conducted  by  the  so-called  Mono^  V 
Comniutee.  It  Is  gratlfymg  to  note  the  remarkable  trfbutes  whfch 
nfP  .n«!r"«P''''*  ^''^°''^  .'^^^  committee  to  the  soimdness  of  Am^rtcan 
me-lnsurance  companies,  and  to  the  efficiency  and  devotion  to  the 
publ  c  interest  of  their  officers  and  directors.  Never  heless  i? 
^oud  be  recognized  that  the  probable  result  of  this  Inquiry  will 
be  proposals  for  an  extension  of  the  Federal  Oovernment's  reeu^a- 
tory  authority  Into  the  field  of  life  insurance  reguia- 

t„^.nJf"^'  reports  may  be  accepted,  the  implications  are  dis- 
turbing. Fundamental  issues  respecting  the  function  of  the  I^d- 
eral  Government  in  the  field  of  economic  planning  and  reSijaUon 
i^?.iH.ni'  '""*"  '°''"'*  "^^'^  aggregations  of  wealth  a,  rep?^in°d 
S.nS?t^.*  ^"^"""^^^  companies  are  shaping  up  for  consld^tlon  by 

Suggestions  which  have  been  heard  are  that  Federal  reeulatinn 
may  be  superimposed  upon  the  pr«ient  supervls^on  of  Uff^lnsur^ 
ance  companies  by  the  States;  that  the  Securities  and  ExchanJl 
Commission  may  be  given  control  over  the  InvmrnenS  Sf  ?he  oor^! 
panlos.^^that  this  Commission  or  some  other  Federal  awncv   nerhaM 

ImS  °7  *^^'')°^  ^.>^*  '^'•^^^y  »°"S  "^^^  °'  bureauc^Stlc'^S^mcl 
wui  take  charge  of  elections  of  directors  of  mutual  insurance  com- 

JJmplnles"''    '''"'    "   '^"""^'°°   "^^^    ^«   P'^^«»    upor^he  "l^  ^ 

*y}J.  ^"^  °^  *"  °^  ^^^^  proposals  are  made  effective  It  will  mean 
that  new  impetus  w.ll  be  given  to  the  movement  toward  soclSSi^ 
tlon  of  business  and  Industry,  that  the  Federal  Government  wUl 
encroach  further  upou  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  that  The 
burdens  and  problems  of  the  Insurance  companlaTwui  S  Jastl? 
^creased,  that  a  Fedrrr.l  bureaucracy  will  create  new  mSfaJjus! 
?n  r^H  «J-?^.  ^^"°°^^^  structure  through  its  attempts  to  apply 
umned  social  and  economic  theories,  and  that  citizens  In  their 
capacity  as  taxpayers  wxU  suXIer  from  the  new  costs  of  regulation 
and  In  their  capacity  as  policyholders  will  feel  the  adverse  effects  of 
unwarranted  Interference  with  private  management 

The  monopoly  Investigation  was  autho-:zed  by  Congress  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  The  investigating  group  created  under  the 
terms  of  a  jolat  resolution  Is  officially  designated  a^  the  Temporary 


National  Economy  Committee.     Ite  printed  hearings  bear  the  head- 
ing   •Investigation  of  Concentration  of  Boinomlc  Power." 

The  resolution  for  the  Inquiry  authorlied  the  committee  to  In- 
vestigate questions  raised  In  a  message  Wf  the  President  on  April 
29  1938  with  respect  to  "monopoly  aM  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  In  and  financial  control  dver  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  gocds  and  services"  with  a  view  to  determining  "iD  the 
causes  of  such  concentration  and  control  and  their  effect  upon 
competlllcn:  (2)  the  effect  of  the  existing  price  system  and  the  price 
policies  of  industry  upon  the  general  level  of  trade,  upon  employ- 
ment upon  long-term  profits,  and  upon  consumption:  and  (3)  tne 
effect' of  existing  tax.  patent,  and  other  Government  policies  upon 
competition  price  levels,  unemployment,  profits,  and  consumption.' 
The  very  broad  scope  of  the  inquiry  as  thus  indicated  Is  further 
extended  Into  the  monetary  field  with  a  mandate  to  the  committee 
also  to  -investigate  the  subject  of  governmenUl  adjustment  of  the 
Durchaslng  power  of  the  dollar  so  as  to  attain  1926  price  levels 

The  resolution  provided  for  a  committee  of  12.  consisting  of  3 
£ci  ators  3  Representatives,  and  1  representative  each  of  the  Depart- 
meat  of'  Justice,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Dep;irtment  of 
Labor  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commlaslon.  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

The  inquiry  is  unusual  in  that  it  Is  conducted  Jointly  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment Each  of  these  coordinate  branches  has  £lx  members  on  the 
committee.  Nominally  neither  branch  has  an  advantage,  but  actu- 
ally the  executive  branch  Is  in  the  better  position  to  dominate  the 
proceedings.  The  six  Members  of  Congress  were  selected  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  four  of  them  being  Democrats  and  two  Republicans. 
They  represent  different  viewpoints  with  respect  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies  and  may  not  always  vote  as  a  unit.  The  six  mem- 
bers from  the  executive  branch,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  are  a  part  of  the  administration 
Presumably  they  will  be  In  substantial  accord  on  controversial 
Issues.  Furthermore,  the  major  part  of  the  funds  of  the  com- 
mittee was  appropriated  directly  to  the  President  for  allotment 
among  the  six  departments  and  agencies.  Under  the  practice 
followed  studies  of  various  phases  of  the  broad  problem  of  monoP" 
olv  and  concentration  of  economic  power  are  conducted  by  the 
different  departments  and  agencies,  and  they  present  the  evidence 
before  the  whole  committee.  Thus.-  the  presentation  of  evidence 
is  largely  controlled  by  the  administration.  Final  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  will  be  similarly  controlled  If  one  or  two 
of  the  six  Members  of  Congress  approve  proposals  of  the  six  ae- 
partmental  representatives. 

Senator  Joseph  C  OMahonet.  of  Wyoming,  chairman,  and  Rep- 
resentative Hatton  W.  Sumners.  of  Texas,  vice  chairman,  have  tried 
to  keep  the  mvestlgation  on  an  objective  basis  and  to  avoid  any- 
thing resembling  a  •w'ltch  hunt."  They  have  been  successful  to  a 
considerable  degree.  The  public  hearings,  which  commenced  In 
December  a  year  ago  and  are  still  In  progress,  have  been  en  a 
much  higher  level  than  most  Investigations  of  a  comparable 
nature  The  facts  assembled  and  analyses  made  wUl  be  of  Rreat 
value  In  the  cons:deratlon  of  economic  problems  covering  a  wide 
range  No  similar  Inquiry  of  a  comprehensive  character  has  been 
made  for  many  years  The  facts  and  conclusions  In  earlier  studies 
are  out  of  date  "bv  reason  of  economic  changes  during  periods  In- 
fluenced  by    the   World   War.    the   recent  depression,    and    the    new 

"whne^lhe"  usefulness  of  the  assembling  of  basic  facts  must  be 
conceded,  this  dee?  not  mean  that  the  Interpretation  placed  upon 
them  by  the  committee  of  its  reconamendations  should  be  accepted 
without  careful   consideration.  ,        »w     . 

The  line  of  Inquiry,  as  required  by  the  resolution  of  authoriza- 
tion has  followed  the  course  charted  In  the  Presidents  message  to 
Congress.  The  social  and  economic  views  of  the  administration 
have  been  dominant 

Specifically,  the  departmer.tal  representatives  who  have  been  most 
conspicuous  in  the  hearings  have  a  strong  bias  against  big  business. 
They  telleve  flrmlv  that  a  concentration  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Government  is  necessary  to  break  up  a  concentration  of  power  in 
private  industrv  They  see  monopoly  In  every  large  aggregation 
of  capital  and  are  prone  to  overlook  such  benefits  as  are  derived  by 
the  mas-ses  of  our  population.  They  think  our  economic  system  has 
failed  and  that  far-reaching  changes  mtist  take  place.  The  struc- 
ture which  they  envision  has  more  resemblance  to  Sociall.st  and 
Fascist  states  than  to  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

That  the  subject  of  life  Insurance  should  be  brought  into  an 
investigation  of  monopoly  Is  symptomatic  of  the  astigmatism  which 
ha«  affected  the  viewpoint  In  these  quarters.  No  one  has  made  any 
charges  reflecting  on  the  soundness  of  the  management  of  life- 
insurance  companies.  There  were  not  even  assertions  as  to  the 
absence  of  competition  between  the  larger  companies  and  those 
with  a  less  formidable  array  of  assets.  The  public  generally  had 
been  Impressed  with  the  manner  In  which  the  Insurance  companies 
survived  the  depression.  Only  the  Inhibitions  of  limited  incomes 
were  holding  back  a  tremendous  rush  toward  the  use  of  savings 
In  insurance  In  preference  to  all  other  forms  of  Investment. 

The  one  and  onlv  reason  for  the  Investigation  of  insurance  com- 
panies may  be  found  In  the  large  amount  of  wealth  represented  In 
those  companies.  In  this  aggregation  of  wealth  were  seen  evils 
because  of  a  concentration  of  economic  power. 

The  original  suggestion  for  the  inclusion  of  insurance  companies 
in  the  inquiry  may  be  found  In  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress.    He  said: 

"The  tremendous  Investment  funds  controlled  by  our  great  in- 
mrsLXice  companies  have  a.  cei  tain  kinship  to  Investment  tnista.  In 


that  these  companies  Invest  as  trustees  the  savings  of  millions  of 
our  people.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  should  be 
authorized  to  make  an  Investigation  of  the  facts  relatlr^g  to  these 
Investments  with  partlciUar  relation  to  their  use  as  an  Instnuncnt 
of  economic  power." 

The  President's  statement  was  referred  to  as  the  basis  of  the 
Inquiry  when  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  commenced 
Its  presenutlon  of  evidence  with  respect  to  Insurance  companies 
before  the  Monopoly  Committee  on  February  6.  1939. 

William  O.  Douglas,  then  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  a  member  of  the  Monopoly  Committee 
and  subsequently  appointed  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  said  Is  an  Introductory  sUtement: 

"The  President,  In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  fpoke  of  the 
tremendous  Investment  funds  controlled  by  our  great  Insurance 
companies  and  asked  that  authorization  be  given  to  Investigate 
the  manner  In  which  these  InvestmenU  ere  used  as  'an  Instrument 
of  economic  power."  It  Is  on  this  broad  problem  that  we  will 
pre.sent  to  the  committee  facts  concerning  the  Insurance  busi- 
ncss.     •     •     • 

•It  Is  our  present  task  to-*tn-vey  the  economic  power  Inherent 
In  the  vast  investment  funds  controlled  by  the  Insurance  com- 
panies and  to  study  the  impact  of  that  power  upon  our  national 
economy.  The  scope  of  our  problem  Is  as  broad  as  the  sphere  of 
Influence  of  the  Insurance  companies  themselves.  Inquiry  Into 
that  problem  of  necessity  takes  us  from  Wall  Street  to  Main  Street, 
from  the  capital  markets  and  financial  centers  of  the  East  Into 
the  farm  lands  of  the  West  and  South.  It  will  properly  bring  us 
m  time  to  a  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  Insurance-com- 
pany Influence  permeates  areas  of  national  importance,  such  as  the 
capital  markets,  the  supply  of  mortgage  funds  available  to  farm- 
ers railroad  reorganization,  and  perhaps  the  financing  of  low-rent 
housing.  It  will  of  necessity  demand  Inquiry  as  to  the  future  of 
Investment  banking  In  this  country,  and,  Indeed,  the  extent  to 
which  insurance  companies  have  come  to  dominate  security  Is- 
suers underwriters,  and  Investors.  These  are  not  boundaries  of 
our  making.  They  Inhere  In  the  character  of  the  Insurance 
business."  ^    ^  ,».  « 

Examination  of  part  4  of  the  printed  hearings  of  the  committee, 
which  consists  of  nearly  500  pages  of  testimony  and  exhibits  relat- 
ing to  Insurance,  discloses  much  evidence  as  to  the  soundness  of 
Insurance  companies,  the  efficiency  of  their  management,  their 
large  resources,  and  the  commanding  position  they  occupy  In  the 
financial  world.  One  searches  In  vain,  however,  for  specific  charges 
as  to  any  coiosplracy  among  the  Insurance  companies  for  the  use 
of  their  resources  in  a  concerted  program  involving  the  exercise  of 
economic  power,  or  even  as  to  the  use  of  funds  of  any  particular 
company  with  a  view  to  exercising  such  power.  Nowhere  in  the 
testimony  does  there  seem  to  appear  any  evidence  that  the  effect 
of  the  Investments  made  by  the  Insurance  companies  as  a  whole 
has  been  Injurious  to  our  economic  structure. 
I  The  preliminary  report  made  public  by  the  committee  last  July 
contains  a  section  on  Insurance,  but  here  again  It  Is  impossible  to 
find  anything  Indicating  that  the  concentration  of  economic  power 
In  the  Insurance  companies  through  large  Investment  funds  has 
had  adverse  effects  upon  the  general  public.  In  this  report  It  Is 
stated  that  "the  first  hearings  on  Insurance  were  primarily  Im- 
portant for  establishing  certain  facts  with  respect  to  concentration 
of  control  of  life-insurance  assets  and  perpetuation  of  manage- 
ment ••  It  is  noted  that  in  19.37  there  were  398  legal  reserve  Ufe- 
'  Insurance  companies  with  total  assets  In  excess  of  $27,650,000,000. 
that  these  companies  had  about  64,000,000  policyholders,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  1938  the  Insurance  In  force  amounted  to  about  $110.- 
000,000.000.  It  is  further  noted  In  the  report  that  legal-reserve 
life-insurance  companies  have  /  absorbed  more  and  more  of  the 
country's  savings,  that  In  1937  the  assets  of  these  companies  ex- 
ceeded by  almost  $10  000,000.000  the  combined  assets  of  savings 
banks  and  building  «md  loan  associations  In  this  country  and  were 
far  greater  than  the  savings  deposits  in  State  and  national  commer- 
cial banks.  It  Is  also  noted  that  while  the  population  has  doubled 
since  1890,  the  Insurance  assets  have  been  multiplied  25  tlnaes.  So 
great  have  the  assets  become,  the  report  states,  that  Industry  and 
Oovernment  discover  themselves  Increasingly  dependent  upon  Ufe- 
Insnrance  companies  for  essential  financing.  To  illustrate  this 
point  the  report  states  that  on  December  31,  1938.  the  49  largest 
legal-reserve  llfe-ln.surance  companies  owned  11  percent  of  the 
direct  and  guaranteed  debt  of  the  United  States  Government.  9.9 
percent  of  all  State,  city,  municipal,  and  political  subdlvlslonal 
debt;  22  9  percent  of  all  railroad  bonds:  22  percent  of  the  entire 
public-utility  debt;  15  percent  of  the  Industrial  debt;  11  percent  of 
all  farm  mortgages:  and  14  percent  of  all  city  mortgages. 

To  a  layman  these  figures  would  seem  to  offer  Impressive  evi- 
dence that  the  Insurance  companies  have  played  a  tremendously 
helpful  part  In  the  financing  of  our  Industry  and  agriculture  and 
In  making  it  possible  for  our  governmental  bodies  to  operate  on  a 
deficit  basts  without  disaster. 

The  report  contains  not  a  word  of  criticism  as  to  the  use  made 
by  the  insurance  companies  of  their  funds.  There  Is  not  a  line  to 
indicate  that  a  single  policyholder  In  a  solvent  company  has  ever 
lost  a  dollar.  Not  a  word  Is  said  about  any  Insolvent  companies, 
which  evidently  have  been  so  few  In  number  as  not  even  to  Justify 
mention.  There  Is  no  suggestion  of  the  need  of  emergency  or  other 
legislation.     Presumably  that  will  come  later. 

One  gets  only  a  vague  hint  as  to  what  is  In  the  wind.  The 
report  notes  that  the  25  largest  Insurance  companies  own  87 
percent  of  all  the  assets,  16  of  the  25  own  80  percent,  and  the  5 
largest  own  54  percent.    It  Is  further  asserted  that  the  direction  of 
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the  Investment  of  the  huge  reservoir  of  funds  reets  with  the  officers 
of  a  comparatively  few  conipanles  In  a  limited  eastern  area,  and 
that  18  companies,  whose  home  offices  are  located  In  the  New  York 
area  and  In  New  England,  own  74  percent  of  all  the  assets. 

General  observations  with  which  the  committee  concludes  Ita 
preliminary  report  also  are  significant.  The  committee  states  that 
the  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  contrcl  of  the  economic 
system  In  fewer  and  fewer  business  executives  seems  proved,  that 
the  consequence  of  the  tendency  Is  a  steadily  lessening  number  of 
competitors,  that  the  financial  and  other  resources  required  for 
economic  endeavor  are  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  for  the 
crdlnary  enterprise  to  obtain  and  that  concentration  of  economic 
power  and  wealth  Is  accompanied  by  increasing  unemployment  and 
narrowing  markets. 

In  Its  preliminary  report  the  committee  did  not  offer  a  remedy. 
It  is  obvious  that  In  the  final  report  some  sort  of  a  plan  or  plans 
will  be  presented  for  greater  governmental  control  of  business  and 
lndustr>' 

In  a  nutshell,  the  Investigation  of  Insrirance  companies  seems  In- 
tended to  establish  the  existence  of  a  concentration  cf  wealth 
which  will  be  offered  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  need  of  gov- 
ernmental control. 

The  premise  In  this  Inquiry,  as  In  others  recently  conducted,  is 
that  big  business  Is  essentially  evil  and  that  the  existence  of 
unemployment  proves  that  contention. 

This  particular  matter  represents  merely  one  phase  of  the  move- 
ment toward  a  planned  economy,  a  movement  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
or  many  advanced  thinkers.  It  Is  proposed,  and  much  of  the 
program  already  has  been  enacted  Into  law,  that  Federal  bureau- 
crats shall  supervise  the  management  of  our  Industry,  agriculture, 
and  finance.  Control  is  to  be  taken  away  from  private  business- 
men, farmers,  and  financiers,  and  vested  In  the  Government.  Tlu- 
pattern  U  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  has  been  followed  In 
the  totalitarian  countries  of  Europe  but  Is  In  violent  conflict  with 
our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

In  this  particular  case  the  economic  planners  want  to  obtain 
control  over  the  Investment  of  funds  by  the  Insurance  companies. 
It  Is  part  of  a  policy  for  a  rationing  of  capital  as  a  means  of 
directing  the  course  of  Industry  and  agriculture. 

The  drive  against  the  Insurance  companies,  which  undoubtedly 
will  result  In  a  proposal  for  legislation  to  give  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  possibly  other  agencies  authority  over 
them.  Is  not  actuated  by  any  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  funds 
of  policyholders  but  Is  part  of  a  much  broader  movement  to  vest 
in  the  Government  complete  economic  power.  Again  and  again 
during  the  hearings  It  was  emphasised  that  no  question  was  being 
raised  as  to  the  sotmdness  of  the  companies. 

Mr.  Douglas  In  his  opening  statement  said :  "At  the  outset  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  this  Inquiry  does  not  attack  and  In  no  way 
questions  the  adequacy  of  the  reserves  of  any  Insurance  company 
within  its  scope.  Under  State  laws  the  legal  reserve  companies 
are  required  to  set  aside  In  restricted  Investments,  funds  sufficient 
to  assure  that  each  policyholder  will  receive  the  amount  of  his 
policy  when  his  risk  matures.  No  policyholder  need  have  any  con- 
cern that  any  fact  brought  out  In  this  Inquiry  will  In  any  way 
Jeopardize  the  protection  which  he  counts  upon  through  his  Insur- 
ance policy." 

Dr.  Donald  H.  Davenport,  special  economic  consultant  to  the 
Insurance  section  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  one 
of  the  chief  witnesses  presented  by  the  Commission,  told  the  com- 
mittee that,  despite  the  depreciation  of  real  estate  and  similar 
losses,  the  strength  of  the  Insurance  companies  was  unimpaired 
and  that  there  was  no  suggestion  of  possible  insolvency. 

In  connection  with  a  chart  showing  the  operations  of  the  four 
chief  types  of  savings  Institutions,  the  life-insurance  companies, 
the  mutual  savings  banks,  the  building  and  loan  associations,  and 
the  savings  deparunents  of  the  commercial  banks.  Dr.  Davenport 
said. 

"The  chart  based  on  the  aggregates  reflecting  the  growth  of  these 
four  principal  types  of  savinfrs  Institutions  in  the  United  States 
raises  certain  questions  to  which  we  cannot  give  final  answer  at 
this  time:  however,  it  Is  apparent  that  the  life-insurance  com- 
panies have  never  shown  a  decline.  Every  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  total  assets  of  life-insurance  companies  show  an 
Increase  over  the  assets  of  the  year  before.  This  was  true  in  1918, 
the  year  of  the  Influenza  epidemic,  when  death  losses  were  excep- 
tlon.TJly  high  It  was  also  true  throughout  the  depression  years 
of  1932.  1933.  and  1934  In  this  respect  the  life-insurance  com- 
panies are  ixnique  among  financial  institutions.  The  reasons  for 
the  momentum  which  has  carried  the  life-insurance  companies  ever 
upward  are  many.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
premiiun  receipts,  which  constituted  about  72  percent  of  their  toui 
Income  In  1937.  have  been  almost  always  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  expenditures  for  all  purposes." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  insiirance  hearings.  Senator  O'Mahontt 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  a  statement  to  the  press,  asserted 
that  the  evidence  submitted  had  "amply  Justified"  the  statement 
by  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  outset  that  "no  policyholder  need  have  any 
concern  that  any  facts  brought  out  In  the  Inquiry  would  in  any 
way  jecpardlre  the  protection  he  counts  upon."  Senator  OMahontt 
said  that  "nothing  whatever  has  developed  at  the  hearings  to  re- 
flect upon  the  integrity  or  the  ability  of  the  men  who  administer 
these  huge  organizations." 

Senator  OMahontt  added: 

"I  am  personally  satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  single  responsible 
official  of  any  of  these  companies  who  Is  not  as  sincerely  Interested 


In  restoring  and  promoting  economic  prosperity  In  the  United  States 
as  Is  any  public  official,  and  I  cannot  forego  taking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Insurance  leaders  for  the  cooperation 
which  they  gave  to  the  committee. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  to  let  the  testimony  which  was  produced 
with  respect  to  the  pure  formality  of  the  election  of  officers  and 
directors  In  some  of  the  companies  cast  a  reflection  on  either  the 
companies  or  their  officers,  and  I  trust  that  no  one  has  gained  any 
such  Impression.  So  far  as  any  testimony  produced  before  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned,  all  of  these  companies  are  operated  In  full 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  by  which  chartered  and  in 
which  they  operate." 

Although  the  attorneys  and  experts  of  the  Seciu-ltles  and  Ex- 
change Commission  who  were  in  charge  of  the  presentation  of  evi- 
dence were  not  greatly  Interested  in  anything  except  a  possible 
concentration  of  economic  power,  the  hearings  contain  considerable 
testimony  as  to  the  valuable  contribution  of  the  Insurance  compa- 
nies to  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  Besides  providing  protection 
for  the  future  and  safeguarding  savings  of  the  policyholders  the 
companies  were  shown  to  have  done  much  toward  promoting  the 
health  of  the  people  and  extending  the  average  length  of  life 

Another  aspect  of  the  Insurance  situation  which  those  present- 
ing the  evidence  to  the  Monopoly  Committee  were  not  anxious  to 
emphasize  was  the  adverse  effect  of  present  Government  policies 
upon  the  companies  and  upon  policyholders  The  so-called  easy- 
money  policy,  which  has  been  promoted  bv  the  administration  both 
as  a  means  of  providing  low  interest  rates  to  Industry  and  to  facili- 
tate the  financing  of  Treasury  deficits,  has  seriously  affected  insur- 
ance companle.s.  endowments,  and  other  Institutions,  and  private 
citizens  dependent  upon  Income  from  Investments.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  Monopoly  Committee  showed  that  the  Insurance  companies 
have  had  Increasing  difflctilty  in  finding  Investments  with  satisfac- 
tory yields  because  of  the  prevalent  low  Interest  rates  and  that  the 
lower  earnings  have  been  reflected  In  dividends  to  policyholders. 
Furthermore,  the  companies  have  been  forced  to  Increase  greatly 
their  holdings  of  Government  securities.  The  large  percentage  of 
the  public  debt  held  by  the  Insurance  companies  Is  not  due  to  any 
desire  of  the  companies  for  economic  power  but  rather  to  the  In- 
creasing monopolization  of  Investment  opportunities  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  made  such  a  trend  unavoidable. 

Inflationary  trends  under  the  present  administration  al5o  have 
been  a  menace  to  the  Insurance  companies.  If  there  should  be  a 
runaway  speculative  boom,  which  could  easily  occur  on  the  basis 
of  enormous  excess  banking  reserves,  the  depreciation  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  would  deal  a  severe  blow  to  holders  of 
Insurance  policies  If  Interest  rates  should  rise  to  a  level  which 
was  normal  a  few  years  ago.  It  would  mean  a  decline  in  the 
market  value  of  the  companies"  large  holdings  of  Government  securi- 
ties to  a  point  below  par,  with  a  consequent  heavy  loss 

Statistics  which  appear  In  the  printed  hearings  of  the  committee 
show  that  on  December  31,  1938.  17.9  percent  of  all  Ufe-lnsurnnce 
assets  was  represented  by  securities  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. A  decade  ago.  In  1929.  only  a  percent  of  life-insurance  a.-^^ers 
consisted  of  Government  securities.  The  part  of  total  assets  repre- 
sented by  farm  and  city  morteages  has  greatly  increased,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  these  fields 

Various  Federal  policies,  Including  low  Interest  rates,  enormoua 
expenditures  of  the  Government  In  disregard  of  a  balanced  Budeet. 
and  the  paternalistic  trend  shown  In  relief  and  social-security 
programs,  have  all  tended  to  weaken  the  habit  of  thrift  which  for- 
merly was  ingrained  In  the  American  people.  The  alarming  tend- 
ency to  depend  on  the  Government  for  sectirlty,  not  only  in  old 
age  but  in  the  prime  of  ll'e,  cannot  fall  to  retard  the  expansion  of 
the  business  of  the  life-lrisuranco  companies. 

Another  possible  menace  to  the  companies  Is  Federal  competi- 
tion. The  proposal  -has  recently  been  renewed  for  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  old-age  pensions  under  the  Government.  Under  the  plan 
the  Government  would  engage  In  the  Insurance  business  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  annuities  to  persons  with  small  Income  at  a 
cost  less  than  is  possible  through  private  companies.  Congress 
refused  to  approve  this  scheme  when  it  was  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  because  of  possible  injurious  competition  In  an  Important  field 
of  private  business.  That  the  proposal  should  be  renewed  is  in- 
dicative of  the  constant  trend  toward  a  socialization  of  business 
and  Industry. 

Just  what  the  Federal  bureaucracy  would  desire  with  respect  to 
a  new  allocation  of  investments  by  the  insurance  companies  in 
various  fields  of  industry,  agrlculttire.  and  finance  Is  not  clear  It 
seems  obvious  that  the  concentration  of  economic  power  in  Wash- 
ington would  t>e  far  more  dangerous  than  any  present  concentration 
in  the  areas  where  the  principal  financial  markets  are  located  and 
which  operate  luider  our  system  of  free  enterprise 

Furthermore,  the  need  of  the  assumption  of  regvilatory  authority 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  not  been  made  evident.  Tlie 
evidence  before  the  Monopoly  Committee  docs  not  appear  to  show 
any  laxity  m  the  supervision  of  the  insurance  companies  by  the 
States  Any  regulation  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government  wou'.d 
be  superunposed  upon  that  of  the  States.  While  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  encroach  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  as  it  is 
dclng  increasingly  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  business,  indus- 
try.  and  agricultxire.  it  cannot  destroy  their  sovereignty.  The 
result  of  Federal  regtilatlon  would  be  a  new  burden  on  the  insurance 
companies.  Already  the  taxes  to  which  they  are  subject  both  at  the 
hands  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  are  very  heavy. 
Any  extension  of  Fe<leral  authority  probably   would  mean   more 
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special  taxes,  ostensibly  in  part  to  finance  the  added  cost  of  admin- 
istration. The  f>ollcyholders  would  lose  more  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly gain  from  Federal  supervision. 

The  movement  with  respect  to  federal  control  of  the  life-insur- 
ance companies  presents  a  definite  challenge  to  American  principles 
of  government.  It  represents  an  encroachment  upon  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  which  has  not  been  shown  to  be  Justified.  It 
Involves  an  assumption  of  economic  power  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  follows  trends  In  Europe  but  Is  inconsistent  with  prac- 
tices generally  accepted  until  very  recently  In  the  United  States  It 
raises  an  i.«!sue  which  must  be  met  If  the  tendency  toward  a 
■tartling  centralization  of  power  In  Washington  Is  to  be  checked. 


Laying  the  Cornerstone  of  Jefferson  Memorial 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  4,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  15,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
Representatives  of  the  several  States  were  In  substantial  agreement 
that  a  National  Capital  should  be  founded  In  a  Federal  district  set 
apart  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  Individual  State.  This  purpose 
was  In  a  true  sense  a  symbol  of  a  realization  of  national  unity;  and 
the  final  location  of  the  National  Capital  proclaimed  a  proper  com- 
promise between  the  Interests  of  the  North,  the  South,  the  seaboard,  j 
and  the  Interior,  as  they  existed  at  the  time.  | 

In  all  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  existence  as  a  consti- 
tutional nation  many  memorials  to  Its  civil  and  military  chiefs  have 
been  set  up  here.  But  It  has  been  reserved  to  two  of  these  leaders 
to  receive  special  tribute  in  the  Nation's  Capital  by  the  erection  of 
national  shrines  perpetuating  their  memories  over  and  above  the 
appreciation  and  regard  tendered  to  other  great  citizens  of  the 
Republic. 

Today  we  lay  the  cornerstone  of  a  third  great  shrine — adding  the 
name  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  names  of  George  Washington  and 
Abranam  Lincoln. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  national  character  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Itself,  a  capital  which  represents  today  the  vitality,  not  of  13 
Atlantic  seaboard  States  but  of  48  States  which  encompass  the 
width  of  our  continent. 

This  vitality  envisages  many-sided  interests,  and  It  Is  therefore 
fitting  that  among  hundreds  of  monuments  to  famous  Americans 
the  three  great  shrines  are  dedicated  to  raen  of  many-sided  qualities. 

Washington  represented  abilities  recognized  In  every  part  of 
the  young  nation  and  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  for  he 
was  not  only  a  great  military  leader,  not  only  a  great  moderator 
In  bringing  together  discordant  elements  In  the  formation  of  a 
constitutional  nation,  not  only  a  great  executive  of  that  nation  in 
its  troublous  early  years,  but  also  a  man  of  vision  and  accomplish- 
ment in  civil  fields,  talented  engineer  and  surveyor,  planner  of 
highways  and  canals,  patron  of  husbandry,  friend  of  scientists,  and 
fellow  of  political  thinkers. 

Lincoln,  too.  was  a  many-sided  man.  Pioneer  of  the  wilderness. 
counsel  for  the  underprivileged,  soldier  in  an  Indian  war.  master 
of  the  English  tongue,  rallying  point  iot  a  torn  nation,  emancipator, 
not  of  slaves  alone,  but  of  those  of  heavy  heart  everywhere,  foe  of 
malice,  teacher  of  good  will. 

To  those  we  add  today  another  American  of  many  parts — not 
Jefferson,  the  founder  of  a  party,  but  the  Jefferson  whose  infiucnce 
is  felt  today  In  many  of  the  current  activities  of  mankind. 

When  In  the  year  1930  America  speaks  of  its  Bill  of  Rlghtb 
we  think  of  the  author  of  the  statute  for  religious  liberty  in 
Virginia. 

When  today  Americans  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  1776.  our 
minds  revert  to  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

When  each  spring  we  take  part  in  the  commencement  exercises  of 
schools  and  universities,  we  go  back  to  the  days  of  Jefferson, 
founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

When  we  think  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as  the  experimenter  In 
physics,  we  remember  that  Jefferson  was  an  inventor  of  niunerous 
onall  devices  to  make  human  life  simpler  and  happier,  and  that  he, 
too.  experimented  in  the  biology  of  agriculture  and  livestock. 

In  the  ctirrent  era  of  the  erection  of  noble  buildings  we  recognize 
the  enormous  influence  of  Jefferson  In  the  American  application  of 
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classic  art  to  homes  and  public  buildings — an  influence  which  makes 
Itself  felt  today  In  the  selection  of  the  design  for  this  very  ahrlne 
for  which  we  lay  the  cornerstone. 

But  It  was  in  the  field  of  political  philosophy  that  Jefferson's 
significance  is  transcendent. 

He  lived  us  we  live  In  the  midst  of  a  struggle  between  rule  by 
the  self -chosen  Individual  or  the  belf-appointed  few  and  rule  by  the 
franchise  and  approval  of  the  many.  He  believed  as  we  do  that  the 
average  opinion  cf  mankind  Is  in  the  long  run  superior  to  the 
dictates  of  the  self -chosen. 

During  all  the  years  that  have  followed  Thomas  Jefferson  the 
United  States  has  expanded  his  philosophy  Into  a  greater  achieve- 
ment of  security  of  the  Nation,  security  of  the  Individual,  and 
national  unity  than  In  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  the  conflict  between  the  two  forms  of  philosophy 
will  ccntlnue  for  centuries  to  come,  but  we  in  the  United  States 
are  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment based  on  regularly  recurring  opportunities  to  otir  citizens  to 
choose  their  leaders  for  themselves. 

Therefore,  in  memory  of  the  many-sided  Thomas  Jefferson  and  In 
honor  of  the  ever  present  vitality  of  this  type  of  Americanism,  we 
lay  the  cornerstone  of  this  shrine. 


Politics  as  a  Profession  for  Businessmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  4,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interesting  and  timely  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley  before  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
December  4,  1939.  The  subject  of  the  address  is  Politics  as 
a  Profession  for  Businessmen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  the  members  of  a  great  uni- 
versity which,  among  its  other  functions,  maintains  one  of  the 
best-known  schools  of  business  in  the  world  I  am  particularly 
glad  to  talk  to  you  quite  frankly  and  simply  about  politics.  One 
of  the  most  tiseful  things  that  any  of  us  can  do  Is  to  lock  occa- 
sionally at  the  other  man's  Job.  It  would  be  very  helpful  If  all 
politicians  could  look  occasionally  at  business  through  a  btislness- 
man's  eyes,  and  If  all  businessmen  could  occasionally  have  a  glimpse 
of  public  affairs  through  the  eyes  of  politicians. 

I  am  a  politician,  and  am  proud  of  being  one.  I  am  also  a  busi- 
nessman, and  I  am  proud  of  that.  But  I  do  think  It  Is  fair  to  say — 
though  politicians  frequently  do  not  say  it — that  In  politics  we 
probably  have  to  take  account,  and  do  take  account,  of  the  views 
of  businessmen  perhai>6  even  more  than  businessmen  take  account 
of  political  factors. 

Politicians  probably  stand  more  abuse,  year  In  and  year  out.  than 
perhaps  any  other  group  of  Individuals.  And  yet  the  success  of 
our  democracy  in  large  measure  Is  directly  and  continuously  de- 
pendent on  them  and  on  their  work.  Public  opinion  In  a  de- 
mocracy has  to  find  some  way  of  expressing  Itself  In  an  orderly 
and  effective  fashion.  This  we  do  through  political  parties,  which 
give  effective  form  to  the  desires  of  the  public  and  the  views  of 
our  citizens.  The  organization  of  {xilitical  parties  and  the  using 
cf  them  to  express  the  public  will  Is  the  work  of  politicians.  It  Lb 
thty  who  must  harmonize  conflicting  points  of  view;  who  must 
reach  compromises;  who  must  look  always  for  the  greatest  common 
divLsor  of  public  opinion  and  give  the  result  form  and  substance. 
In  practice  this  means  reaching  agreements  on  candidates,  on 
policies,  and  on  legislation  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  country. 

One  may  almost  say  that  whenever  the  politician  falls,  de- 
mocracy falls.  In  some  countries  abroad,  where  politicians  were 
unable  to  work  out  a  general  unity,  when  parties  divided  and  sub- 
divided to  an  intolerable  degree,  and  when  agreement  could  not 
be  had  on  men  and  measures,  the  structure  became  so  weakened 
that  dictatorship  was  Invoked  as  a  relief  from  confusion. 

The  vices  of  the  politician  have  so  often  been  attacked  that  I 
think  it  Is  fair,  for  a  change,  to  fire  a  shot  In  his  defense.  A  well- 
known  author  once  wrote  a  most  elaborated  study  about  politics 
and  politicians,  taking  careful  account  of  all  their  virtues  and  of 
all  their  fallings;  but  he  wound  up  with  the  conclusion  that, 
after  all.  In  the  prevailing  state  of  the  world,  politics  was  one  of 
the  noblest  professions  in  the  world.  It  did  endeavor  to  create, 
maintain,  and  safeguard  the  public  order,  within  which  Individuals 
everywhere  could  work  out  their  own  lives  in  peace  and  freedom. 
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Is  politics  a  profe'slon  for  businessmen?  I  think  it  can  be.  and 
should  be.  If  certain  facts  are  appreciated.  Many  of  the  qualities 
required  for  success  In  both  callings  are  the  same.  At  bottom, 
as  usual,  they  turn  on  character.  A  businessman's  greatest  asset 
Is  his  reputation  for  keeping  his  engagements;  and  the  greatest 
asset  of  a  politician  is  the  knowledge  that  his  word  is  100-percent 
good. 

A  politician's  promi.<!e  Is  ca'led  by  other  politicians  a  "contract." 
It  is  frequently  not  the  kind  of  contract  that  businessmen  talk 
about — that  is.  an  arrangement  by  which  one  man  promises  to  do 
■omc'hing  in  return  for  the  promise  of  his  opposite  party  to  do 
something  for  him.  More  often  than  not  in  political  matters  It 
Is  a  promise  to  try  to  work  out  some  particular  problem:  cr  to 
take  a  particular  ixjsition.  and  there  Is  no  consideration  of  any 
kind  received  for  the  promise  When  in  political  life  It  is  said  of 
a  man.  "He  keeps  his  contracts."  he  has  achieved  the  first  essen- 
tial to  success  This  is  exactly  what  a  businefsman  has  attained 
whon  the  banker  his  customers,  and  his  competitors,  all  know 
that  he  is  a  man  of  his  word 

Likewise,  a  politician,  like  a  businessman,  has  to  be  extremely 
careful  about  giving  his  word  He  has  to  try  to  estimate  whether, 
when  he  gives  his  word,  he  can  fu'.flll  it.  Men  who  are  experienced 
In  public  life  are  very  cautious  about  giving  their  word.  They 
know  that  all  kinds  of  considerations  enter  into  the  problem;  and 
thoy  know  that  It  Is  much  easier  to  promise  than  to  make  good. 
This  Is  also  the  characteristic  of  a  cautious  and  capable  business- 
man 

A  third  requirement  is  certainly  the  same  for  success  in  both 
politics  and  business.  This  is  the  kindly  quality  of  courtesy  and 
generi^s.ty  There  is  temptation  in  both  fields  to  say  unkind 
things  about  other  men  or  to  belittle  their  motives;  yet  experience 
teaches  that  lack  of  generosity,  and  willingness  to  take  liberties 
with  other  men's  reputations,  eventually  spoils  the  most  promising 
career  The  other  man  is  entitled  to  his  point  of  view,  and 
nr.thing  is  gained  by  not  recognizing  that  he  is  probably  honest 
about  It.  PoMtical  battles,  like  business  competition,  arc  hard 
fought;  but  successful  fighting  does  not  descend  to  personalities. 
Where  you  hear  ol  personal  attacks  in  politics,  you  usually  find 
that  an  amateur  Is  back  of  them 

Again,  in  both  fields,  moderation  and  self-control  are  essential 
To  take  undue  advantage  of  a  situation  is  always  a  mistake.  If 
only  l>ecause  in  the  fast-moving  panorama  of  human  events  situ- 
Ittions  are  apt  to  reverse  themselves.  Moderation  in  the  hour  of 
trlurpp-*i  rests  on  something  more  than  mere  self-preservation.  It 
Is  ersenMal  to  democratic  government.  If  the  successive  political 
victories  of  various  groups  were  followed  in  each  case  by  an  at- 
tempt to  make  trouble  for  the  deieated  party,  democracy  would 
Bocn  break  up  in  a  set  of  meaningless  rebellions.  Politicians  know. 
Just  as  buslne^^smen  know,  that  if  an  advantage  Is  pushed  too  far, 
eventually  a  day  of  reckoning  comes. 

But  if  the  qualities  needed  for  the  profession  of  business  and 
of  politics  are  somewhat  the  same,  it  muat  be  recognized  that  the 
profession  of  politics  does  require  certain  elements  which  business- 
men frequently  do  not  need  to  have.  In  public  affairs  men  are 
never  entirely  their  own  masters,  nor  are  they  masters  even  over 
the  particular  situations  In  which  they  app>ear  to  be  dominant.  A 
bu.'^lnessman  can,  within  limits,  give  an  order  He  can  settle  policy 
according  to  his  own  best  lights  A  politician  has  not  only  to 
make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  dene,  but 
he  mu-T  also  find  out  as  well  as  he  can  what  the  public  thinks  or 
»-tll  think  about  a  situation  In  fact,  his  ability  to  estimate  pub- 
lic opinion  is  one  of  the  very  reasons  why  he  is  able  to  mobilize 
that  cptnion  so  as  to  bring  about  some  definite  result. 

P\ibUc  opinion  Is  not  simple  It  is  made  up  of  an  endless  num- 
ber oJ  strands  There  are  groups  with  special  Interests:  and  oth- 
ers with  sentimental  attachments:  and  still  others  with  directly 
opposed  interests;  and  all  of  these  have  to  be  considered  Fre- 
quently students,  professors,  or  analysts,  are  at  work  on  advanced 
Ideas  in  any  particular  situation:  ideas  which  have  not  yet  won 
pub'lc  support,  but  which  may  do  so  in  the  future.  All  of  these 
have  to  be  taken  together  and  appraised  Frequently  the  ap- 
praisal of  them  is  Instinctive;  because  good  politics,  like  good 
buslne-is.  Is  an  art:  and  there  is  a  genius  of  politics.  Just  as  there 
Is  a  renins  of  business.  Understanding  and  estimating  currents 
of  public  opinion  is  not  a  thing  which  most  businessmen  have  to 
do;   and  learning  the  art  is  sometimes  not  easy. 

In  public  life  I  have  often  ^ecn  men  come  from  business  Into 
public  affairs.  In  some  cases.  I  have  noticed  that  their  first  feel- 
ings are  unhappy.  They  consider  a  problem:  make  up  their  own 
minds  about  It;  and  then  gc  to  work  to  get  something  done.  This 
Is  what  they  would  do  in  their  own  business.  Suddenly  they  dis- 
cover that  a  number  of  people  do  not  agree;  cr  that  a  great  num- 
ber cf  people  who  are  only  incidentally  Interested  feel  that  they 
have  a  right  to  be  consulted.  The  press  somehow  presents  their 
Ideas  In  an  unhappy  light. 

To  a  man  new  In  public  life,  the  process  seems  interminable  and 
cumbrous.  Why  In  the  world,  they  think,  can  you  not  make  a 
straightforward  decision  and  give  quick  answers  to  plain  ques- 
tions'" Yet  when  action  is  taken  without  going  through  all  of 
this  troublesome  process  of  consultation,  consideration,  and  coop- 
eration, the  measure  Is  often  not  successful.  Things  crop  up 
which  were  not  considered  before  Units  in  the  government  whose 
existence  Is  hardly  suspected,  have  to  carry  out  the  policy:  and  un- 
less these  units  are  sold  on  the  idea,  the  results  seem  not  too 
happy.     Some  men  never  do  learn  the  process. 


But  there  are  others,  and  many  of  them,  who  do  realize  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  processes  Among  them  have  t»een  some  of  the 
most  successful  of  public  servants,  outstanding  in  political  life  In 
every  case,  I  think,  you  would  find  that  these  men  had  learned  not 
only  to  make  up  their  o'vn  nunds.  but  to  consider  that  the  public 
business  means  also  meeting  the  minds  cf  all  kinds  and  sorts  of 
people,  and  considering  the  interests  of  many  and  varied  groups. 
Tnese'  men  have  usually  learned  that  ambition  is  Juot  as  legitimate 
a  human  motive  as  Is  the  desire  to  make  a  profit — provided  It  Is 
used  moderately,  and  provided  the  means  of  attaining  the  ambition, 
like  the  methods  used  in  making  a  profit,  are  honorable. 

Ambition  is  to  politics  very  much  what  the  profit  motive  is  to 
business.  It  is  right  and  Just  that  It  should  be  so.  As  a  legitimate 
profit  ought  to  rest  on  a  legitimate  service  rendered,  so  ambition  to 
rise  In  the  public  service  is  worthy  when  It  is  satisfied  by  the 
faithful  performance  cf  useful  work.  In  very  large  measure  political 
ambitions  are  satisfied  by  cooperation  rather  than  by  competition; 
I  myself  have  found  that  the  best  method  of  working  with  many 
men  is  to  try  to  help  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  satisfy  their 
legitimate  ambitions,  as  an  honest  reward  for  work  In  the  public 
interest. 

A  business  grows  more  complex  as  It  gets  larger,  and  political 
problems  grow  more  difficult  as  they  cease  to  be  local  and  beconae 
national.  In  this  respect  I  believe  the  United  States  Is  peculiar. 
It  Is  the  largest  group  of  people  anj-where  on  earth  which  endeavors, 
through  political  processes,  to  work  out  measures  suitable  to 
130.000.000  people  spread  over  a  huge  empire.  Though  conflicting 
Interests  have  to  be  considered  even  in  the  smallest  local  district, 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  conflicting  interests  in  national 
matters. 

Yet  our  economic  success  Is  due  directly  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  successful  in  finding  common  measures  suitable,  at 
least  in  part,  to  all:  for  otherwise,  instead  of  having  one  republic, 
we  should  long  since  have  been  cut  up  into  regional  units  each 
endeavoring  to  take  advantage  of  the  other;  and  we  should  prob- 
ably be  headed  toward  the  tragic  chaos  in  which  the  continent 
of  Europe  finds  itself  today  That  we  were  able  to  escape  this  is 
not  merely  good  fortune.  It  was  due  first,  to  the  singular  clear- 
sightedness of  the  men  who  drew  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  specifically  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  But 
it  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  American  politicians,  whatever 
their  sins,  in  general  have  realized  that  their  task  Is  to  make 
the  machinery  work,  and  not  to  find  ways  by  which  it  can  be 
made  to  fall. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  a  phrase  which  is  often  heard  In 
these  days  People  ask  for  "more  business  In  government  " 
Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this,  but  only  if  some  ot  the 
limitations  I  have  tried  to  note  above  are  kept  in  mind.  The 
methods  of  government  can  certainly  be  improved.  We  are  a 
long  way  from  that  smcx)th.  clean-cut  efficiency  in  public  affairs 
which  all  of  us  hope  to  see  But  when  that  is  said.  It  neverthe- 
less is  true  that  government  is  a  great  deal  more  efficient  than 
many  people  suppose.  Do  you  know  anything,  for  instance,  on 
which  you  can  depend  with  greater  certainty  than  you  can  on 
the  United  States  Post  Office?  Year  in  and  year  out,  I  think  any 
fair-minded  person  would  agree  that  it  is  as  dependable  and 
effective  as  any  other  business. 

Even  the  process  of  legislation.  I  think,  stands  up  pretty  well 
by  comparison.  It  is  true  that  there  arc  endless  delays  and  com- 
promises and  modifications  in  order  to  work  out  a  measure  which 
will  finally  have  the  general  siipport  of  the  people  But  if  you 
have  ever  tried  to  secure  agrt^ment  on  a  measure  In,  let  us  say, 
a  trade  association  representing  a  large  niomber  of  businessmen. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  process  Is  almost  as  difficult  as 
In  a  legislature.  In  trade  a,sbociatlons  or  other  conventions,  there 
are  endless  modifications  and  delays:  di.'^cusslon  is  easy,  but  action 
difficult.  What  is  more,  you  will  find  that  in  the  trade  associa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  State  legislature  or  in  the  Congress,  if 
action  is  ha.sty.  if  there  is  not  this  full  discussion,  the  Job  is  apt 
to  be  badly  done 

Businessmen  sometimes  complain  of  this,  thinking  of  their  own 
desks  where  they  can  make  decisions  by  themselves.  And  yet  even 
there.  I  think,  a  wise  businessman  knows  that  though  he  seems  to 
decide  the  question  by  himself,  in  reality,  he  does  a  good  deal  of 
consu  ting  first.  He  consults  his  technical  people  and  his  plant 
managers  Frequently  he  consults  the  representatives  of  his  labor 
as  well,  and  the  decision  he  finally  takes  is  a  composite  of  all  their 
views  Unless  he  does  this,  his  business  decision  Is  likely  to  have 
disappointing  results  When  It  is  remembered  that  even  a  small 
task  In  government  is  huge  compared  to  most  tasks  in  business, 
you  begin  to  discover  that  there  Is  a  reason  for  this  apparent  slow- 
ness and  delay 

I  believe  that  there  Is  a  great  opj)ortunlty  In  public  service  for 
businessmen  The  certainty  of  the  business  method,  the  search  for 
the  thing  that  can  be  done  Instead  of  for  the  impractical  Idea,  the 
InsLstence  that  the  customer  shall  be  satisfied — all  are  qualities  of 
the  highest  use  in  public  affairs.  But  to  these  must  be  added  a 
certain  sensitive  quality — the  ability  to  understand  public  opinion; 
the  willlngriess  to  compose  differences:  the  realization  that  In  poll- 
tics  no  one  can  act  alonp.  whether  the  affair  concerns  the  fifth  pre- 
cinct of  the  sixth  ward  cr  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  hold  out  any  hope  of  great  material  reward,  nor  even  of 
great  reputation,  as  an  Incentive  Frequently  the  only  reward  a 
politician  ever  has  Is  the  feeling  that  a  great  many  people  are  hap- 
pier because  of  his  labor,  and  the  friendship  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  has  worked.    Often  he  works  unseen;   still  more  often  he   U 
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Tietously  attacked  Occasionally  the  fortunes  of  the  game,  the 
loyalty  of  his  friends,  and  the  triumph  of  his  Ideas  wiU  carry  him 
to  great  heights. 

Politicians,  like  businessmen,  can  go  wrong;  too  often  they  do. 
But  In  the  main  the  politician  carries  on  the  fabric  of  American 
political  life  and  It  U  today  the  most  successftil  government  In 
the  world  He  parallels  the  businessman  who  carries  on  the  fabric 
of  our  economic  life,  which  likewise  Is  today  the  most  effecUve 
economic  organization  In  the  world.  Our  country  has  made  good 
Mae  of  both  it  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  both.  It  has  every 
reason  to  demand  of  both  groups  that  we  Improve  our  methods  and 
enlarge  our  Ideas.  But  it  has  every  cause  to  believe  that  if  the 
two  professions  understand  their  own  tasks  and  imderstand  each 
other  our  democracy  Is  well  served  and  our  cotintry  Is  safe. 
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•  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  4,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
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OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  4.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE,  OP  NEBRASKA 


Mr  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  laying  cf  the  cornerstone  of  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Library.  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y..  on  November  20,  1939. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Half  a  century  ago  a  small  boy  took  especial  delight  In  climbing 
an  old  tree,  now  unhappily  gone,  to  pick  and  eat  ripe  slclde  pears. 
That  was  100  feet  to  the  west  of  where  we  stand.  Just  to  tne 
north  he  used  to  he  flat  between  the  strawberry  row^  «"«1^^«^ 
sun-warmed  strawberries.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  hip  rubber 
boots,  he  sailed  his  first  toy  beats  In  the  surface  water  formed  b> 
the  melting  snow.^  In  the  summer  with  his  dogs  he  dug  Into  the 
woodchuck  iKTies  of  this  same  field.  The  descendants  of  those 
same  woodchucks  still  inhabit  the  field  and  I  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  all  time.  .  ,     ...  ^ 

It  has  therefore,  been  mv  personal  hope  that  this  library,  and 
the  use  of  it  by  scholars  and  visitors.  wlU  come  to  be  an  integral 
Dart  of  a  country  scene  which  the  hand  of  man  has  not  greatly 
changed  sli»ce  the  days  of  tlie  Indians  who  dwelt  here  300  years 

*^We  know  from  simple  deduction  that  these  fields  were  culti- 
vated by  the  first  inliabltants  of  America— for  the  oak  trees  In 
these  fields  were  striplings  3  centuries  ago  and  grew  up  In  open 
fields  as  Is  proved  to  us  by  their  wide  spreading  lower  branches. 
Therefore,  they  gri  w  in  open  spaces  and  the  only  open  spaces  were 
the  cornfields  of  the  Indians 

This  is  a  peaceful  countryside,  and  It  seems  appropriate  that 
In  this  tim"  of  strife  we  should  dedicate  the  library  to  the  spirit 
of  peac*-  peace  for  the  United  States  and  soon,  we  hope,  peace 
for  the  world  ^         .  .      ..  ^ 

\t  the  same  time  we  can  express  the  thought  that  those  In  the 
davs  to  come  who  seek  to  learn  from  contemporaneous  documents 
the  history  of  cur  time  will  gain  a  less  superficial  and  more  inti- 
mate and  accurate  view  of  the  aspirations  and  purposes  of  all 
kinds  of  Americans  who  have  been  living  In  these  times. 

Of  the  papers  which  will  come  to  rest  here  I  personally  attach 
less  Importance  to  the  documents  of  those  who  have  occupied  h  gh 
public  or  prlTOte  office  than  I  do  to  the  spontaneous  letters  which 
have  come  to  me  and  my  family  and  my  associates  from  men  from 
women  and  from  children  In  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
teUmg  me  of  their  conditions  and  problems,  and  gUing  me  their 

own  opinions  ......  • 

To  you  who  have  come  here  today  to  take  part  In  the  laying  or 
the  cornerstone,  you  who  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  build- 
ing of  this  library,  and  to  you  who  have  also  helped  who  could 
not  be  present,  I  give  my  appreciation  and  thanks 

This  wholly  adequate  building  wlU  be  ttUTied  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  next  summer  without  any  co.^t  what- 
soever to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  During  the  following  year 
the  manuscripts  letters,  books,  pictures,  and  models,  will  be  placed 
In  their  approprUte  settings  and  the  conecUons  will  be  ready  for 
public  inspection  and  use.  we  hope,  by  the  spring  of  1941 

All  of  you  who  have  been  so  generous  in  making  this  library 
possible — aU  of  my  friends  and  associates  who  have  given  so 
ereaUy  of  their  time  and  their  interest  in  the  plannUig  of  the 
work— win  Join  me,  I  know,  in  feeling  well  rewarded  If  for  gener- 
aUons  to  come  the  people  of  the  United  States  approve  our  plan- 
ning and  believe  that  the  life  of  our  Zlatlon  has  been  enriched. 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  December  6.  1939,  before  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Health  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  orctered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  so-called  National  Health  Act.  6.  1620,  Introduced  by  Senator 
RoBEKT  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York.  In  February  1939  and  considered 
at  extensive  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  during  April.  May.  June,  and  July. 
Is  approaching  a  stage  requiring  a  decision  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
as,sumed  that  the  bill  may  be  reported  to  the  Senate  during  the 
coming  session  and  that  it  may  be  pressed  to  a  vote  In  both  Houses 
while  the  primary  and  election  campaigns  of  1940  are  In  progress. 

Seldom  has  more  formidable  propaganda  In  behalf  of  legislation 
been  orpanized  than  in  the  case  of  this  measure.  The  bill  had  Ita 
genesis  in  the  work  of  committees  organized  under  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security,  which  formulated  the  general 
ouUines  of  the  program  lr»corporated  in  the  Social  Security  Act  ol 
1935  Fcllowiu:?  the  enactment  of  that  law  President  Roosevelt.  In 
August  1935.  appointed  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coor- 
dinate Health  and  Welfare  Activities.  This  committee,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  technical  committee  selected  from  Government 
departments,  prepared  the  compiehensive  program  which  Is  the 
basis  of  the  present  Wagner  bill  A  general  conference,  selected  for 
the  most  part  from  groups  known  to  be  favorable,  considered  the 
program  In  July  1938.  President  Roosevelt  submitted  the  report 
of  his  committee,  together  with  his  own  endorsement,  to  Congres* 

in  January  1939.  ,        ^  .,     *». 

The  bill  upon  its  Introduction  In  the  Senate  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  rather  than  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  which  was  in  charge  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
which  in  the  1938  regular  session  reported  and  obtained  the  enact- 
ment of  comprehensive  amendments  to  the  orlgirml  Uw.  The 
cresent  Wagner  bill  is  In  the  form  of  amendments  to  several  titles 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  with  all  of  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  intimately  familiar.  The  assumption  Is  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  believed  the  prospect  for  complete  approval  of 
their  far-reaching  plan  was  better  at  the  hands  cf  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  whose  members  were  selected  chiefly 
because  of  their  Interest  In  subjects  related  to  education  and  labor, 
rather  than  if  it  were  entrusted  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
whose  members  have  as  their  primary  responsibility  the  raising  of 
revenues  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  Government. 

Tlie  subcommittee  which  conducted  hearings  was  composed  of 
SenaUJrs  James  E  Muhiiay.  cf  Montana,  chairman;  Vic  Donahkt. 
of  Ohio:  Allen  J.  Ellender.  of  Louisiana;  and  Robert  M.  La 
FOLLETTE.  of  Wisconsln.  ^    ^     .. 

Emphasis  upon  objectives  rather  than  methods  has  become  a 
common  practice  In  the  promotion  of  panaceas  for  existing  evils. 
ThT^ffl"ial  title  of  the  bill,  "the  National  Health  Act  of  1939,"  ap- 
Pf  ais  to  indicate  a  program  to  which  no  objection  can  be  advanced. 
The  title  however,  typifies  the  objectives  rather  than  methods  of 
accomplishing  them.  Everyone  wishes  to  promote  the  national 
health  Anyone  found  In  opposition  lb  accused  of  sinister  motives. 
A  Member  of  Congress  seeking  reelection  takes  his  political  life  In 
his  hands  when  he  ventures  to  vote  against  a  bill  which  on  lt» 
face  advances  the  health  of  the  NaUon  and  provides  better  care 
for  th?  underprivileged  portion  of  the  population. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken  long  sUldes  In  its  recent 
assumption  of  responslbUlty  for  social  welfare.  This  trend  has  had 
a"large  measure  of  Justification  In  the  unusual  conditions  of  th© 
depression  which  swept  over  the  world  In  1929.  Sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  however,  to  make  It  clear  that  the  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  not  always  proved  wise  and  that  the  schemes 
of  well-meaning  enthusiasts  require  more  careftU  examination  than 
has  sometimes  been  given.  The  reJecUon  In  some  of  the  recent 
State  elections  of  fanciful  old  age  and  other  social  security  plans 
was  a  hopeful  sign.  The  people  are  turning  their  attention  more 
to  methods  and  do  not  propose  longer  to  be  confused  by  those  who 
stress  worthy  objectives  but  fall  to  put  forward  a  proper  mecha- 
rUsm  for  their  attainment. 

Objections  to  the  pending  National  Health  Act  may  be  grouped 
around  four  points,  as  follows: 

1  Enactment  of  the  legislation  would  be  a  further  step  toward  a 
centralization  of  authority  In  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  a  de- 
struction of  the  Borerelgnty  of  the  States. 


'. 
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2  PaternalLstlc  features  cf  the  plan  would  weaken  the  moral 
fiber  and  tear  dcwn  liabits  of  self-reliance  and  the  exciclse  of 
Individual  initiative  which  have  been  fundamental  characteristics 
of  the  American  people  under  our  system  of  government. 

3.  The  orlgrln  and  manner  of  presentation  of  the  program  afford 
a  striking  example  oi  the  tendency  of  bureaucracy  to  expand  its 
power 

4  Cost  of  the  proeram,  on  top  of  tremendous  obligations  already 
assumed  for  social  services,  would  be  a  serious  drain  en  the  budgets 
of  Federal  and  S".aie  Governments,  and  Its  financing  would  add  a 
further  obstacle  to  the  functioning  of  our  economic  structure 

The  dual  system  of  government,  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  each  possess  sovereignty  In  their  respective 
fields,  has  been  one  vt  the  checks  and  balances  which  has  kept 
the  United  States  en  an  even  keel  through  the  years.  It  has  helped 
t<'  prevent  a  centralization  of  authority  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  inevitably  would  have  led  to  abuses  of  power  result- 
ing in  a  breakdown  of  the  governmental  system  Except  for  the 
existence  of  the  checks  and  balances  provided  by  tha  dual  form 
of  government,  the  division  of  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
among  three  coordinate  branches,  and  the  guaranties  of  individual 
liberties  In  the  Bill  of  Right?,  the  United  States  might  have  been 
caught  In  the  world  movement  toward  dictatorships.  Even  with 
the  existence  of  th-s?  checks  we  have  witnessed  an  alarming  tend- 
ency toward  centralization  of  power. 

From  the  begmnlng  of  our  Government  matters  relating  to  the 
health  of  the  people  have  been  primarily  the  concern  of  the  States 
and  local  governments.  It  h^s  been  contrary  to  our  system  to 
regiment  our  people  from  Washington,  even  if  the  regimentation  is 
Intended  to  Improve  their  health.  We  tried  through  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  have  the  Federal  Government  control  the 
drinkmg  habits  of  citizens,  but  an  aroused  electorate  finally  In- 
strxicted  Congress  to  propose  repeal  of  the  amendment. 

In  the  past  decade  the  storm  and  stress  of  depres.=ion  have  been 
respcn-s  ble  for  a  very  great  increase  in  Federal  power  at  the  expense 
of  the  States.  To  some  extent  this  movement  hfis  been  based  on 
nereaslty.  The  financial  plight  of  our  local  governments  made  It 
Imfwrssible  for  them  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  relief  and  other 
activities  Intended  to  relieve  the  distress  of  victims  of  the  depres- 
sion At  the  same  time,  many  of  th^se  who  favored  Federal  appro- 
prlatLons  for  social  purposes  have  recognized  that  the  new  system 
would  lead  to  waste  and  extravnennce  and  might  be  responsible  for 
a  new  generation  of  people  without  the  sturdy,  self-reliant  char- 
act<-rlstics  cf  previous  generations  Becau.se  of  the  abuses  and 
Injurious  effects  of  our  present  relief  system  n  future  Congress  is 
llkelv  to  restore  a  greater  measure  of  responsibility  to  the  States 
ar.d  local  governments 

The  propon-'nt'^  of  the  National  Health  Act  emphasize  that  It 
dee.  not  provide  for  Federal  administration  of  the  expanded  health 
pn:>gram.  As  described  by  the  President  in  his  special  message  to 
Congress  last  January,  "the  essence  of  the  program  recommended 
by  the  committee  Is  Federal-State  cooperation  "  It  Is  true,  as  he 
stated,  that  the  bill.  Instead  of  proposing  a  great  expansion  of 
Fed.->ral  health  services,  provides  for  a  comprehensive  program  to 
be  administered  by  States  and  localities  with  the  assistance  of 
Ffd?ral  erants-ln-aid 

Nevertheless,  the  program  contemplates  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  meet  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  costs  and  re- 
quire? Federal  approval  of  the  original  plans  of  the  States  and  of 
their  administration  The  Federal  Government  proposes  to  coerce 
the  States  Into  embarking  upon  elaborate  health  programs,  whether 
or  not  an  acute  need  may  exist  or  whether  the  local  share  of  the 
funds  might  be  better  expended  for  other  purposes.  Thereafter, 
the  Federal  Government  proposes  to  remain  In  complete  control. 
.  a  State  exercising  its  discretion  only  at  the  peril  of  being  cut  off 
from  Federal  funds. 

The  Federal  Government  will  be  in  a  position  to  coerce  the 
States  to  adopt  health  programs.  If  a  State  does  not  chocs?  to 
accipt  Federal  money  It  Is  pa.sslng  by  an  opportunity  to  share 
funds  contributed  by  taxpayers  of  the  entire  Nation.  Further- 
more, regardless  of  whether  the  State  takes  Federal  money,  taxes 
paid  by  Its  own  citizens  to  the  Federal  Government  will  be  used 
fcr  health  pro^rr-ms  of  other  States.  Under  the  circumstances, 
few  if  any  States  will  refuse  the  grants-in-aid.  Acceptance  means 
that  the  States  themselves  must  expend  very  considerable  amounts 
for  the  same  purposes,  these  amounts  being  expended  not  at  the 
discretion  of  State  or  local  officials  but  as  required  by  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  In  Washington.  The  expenditures  of  State  or  local 
funds  may  mean  that  no  money  will  be  available  for  purposes 
which  in  the  judgment  of  resident  citizens  are  more  urgent. 

In  effect,  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  will  be  destroyed.  The 
administrative  agencies  In  the  States  will  become  mere  puppets 
of  the  Federal  Government  All  of  this  would  not  be  strange  in  a 
totalitarian  government  of  Europe,  but  It  would  represent  a  flagrant 
violation  of  our  principles  of  government. 

An  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner  bill  will  help  to 
make  the  situation  clear 

The  first  part  of  th.^  bill  provides  for  grants  to  States  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare.  Under  this  heading  are  (1)  maternal 
and  child  health  services,  and  (2)  medical  services  fcr  children 
and  services  for  crippled  and  other  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren 

The  second  part  pnDvldes  for  grants  to  the  States  for  public- 
health  work  and  investigations. 

The  third  for  grants  to  the  States  for  hospitals  and  health 
centers. 

The  fourth  for  grants  to  the  States  for  medical  care. 


The  fifth  for  grant*  to  the  States  for  temporary  disability  com- 
pensation, or  In  other  words,  for  compulsory  health   Insurance 

Under  the  first  subdivision  of  the  first  part  of  the  bill  grants 
are  authorized  for  the  purpcso  of  enabling  each  State,  as  far  as 
practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such  State,  especially  In  rural 
areas  suffering  from  severe  economic  distress,  to  extend  and  im- 
prove services,  supplies,  and  facilities  for  promoting  the  health 
of  mothers  and  children,  and  medical  care  during  maternity  and 
infancy.  Including  medical,  surgical,  and  other  related  services, 
and  care  in  the  heme  or  In  Institutions,  and  facilities  for  diag- 
nosis, hospitalization,  and  after-care  "  The  grants  under  the 
second  subdivision  are  "To  extend  and  Improve  services,  supplies, 
and  facilities  for  th?  medical  care  of  children  and  services  to  crip- 
pled and  other  physically  handicapped  children  In  need  of  spe- 
cial care,  such  services  and  facilities  to  Include  medical,  surgical, 
corrective,  and  other  related  services  and  care  in  the  child's 
home  or  In  Institutions,  and  facilities  for  diagnosis,  hospitaliza- 
tion, or  other  institutional  care." 

In  the  second  part  of  the  bill  grants  are  authorized  to  enable 
the  States  "to  extend  and  improve  public-health  work,  including 
services,  supplies,  and  facilities  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  and 
malaria,  for  the  prevention  of  mortality  from  pneumonia  and 
cancer,  for  mental  health,  and  Industrial  hygiene  activities,  and 
to  develop  more  effective  measures  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part  cf  tins  title,  including  the  training  of  personnel." 
As  a  second  subdivision  under  this  part  appropriations  are  made 
to  the  Public  H^-\lth  Service  through  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  for  investigations  relating  to  health,  disease,  sanitation, 
and  matters  pertaining  thereto. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  authorizes  grants  to  enable  the 
States  "to  construct  and  Improve  needed  hospitals,  to  assist  the 
States  for  a  period  of  3  years  in  defraying  the  operating  cost  of 
added  facilities,  and  to  develop  more  effective  measures  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title. ' 

The  fourth  part  of  the  bill  authorizes  grants  to  enable  the 
States  "to  extend  and  improve  medical  care  (including  all  serv- 
ices and  supplies  necessary  for  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  illne.ss  and  disability),  and  to  develop  more  effective 
measures  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Including  the 
training  of  personnel." 

The  hfth  part  of  the  bill  authorizes  grants  to  assist  the  States 
"in  the  development,  maintenance,  and  administration  of  plans 
for  temporary  disability  compensation." 

The  authrr*7ations  for  appropriations  under  the  first  part  of 
the  bill  are:  For  maternal  and  child-health  services,  for  the  first 
3  fiscal  years.  $8  000,000,  $20,000,000.  and  $35,000,000.  respectively, 
and  for  medical  services  for  children  and  services  for  crippled  and 
other  physicallv  handicapped  children,  for  the  first  2  fiscal  years, 
$13,000,000  and  $25,000  000.  respectively 

Authorizations  of  appropriations  under  the  second  part  of  the 
bill  are:  For  grants  to  the  States  for  public-health  work,  for  the 
first  3  fiscal  years.  $15,000,000,  $25,000,000,  and  $60,000,000,  re- 
spectively, and  for  investigations  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  for  the  first  3  fiscal 
years.   $3,000,000.  $3  500,000,   and  $4,000,000.   respectively. 

Authorizations  of  appropriations  under  the  third  part  of  the  bill 
for  grants  to  States  for  hospitals  and  health  centers  for  the  first 
3  fiscal  years,  are  $8,000,000,  $50,000,000,  and  $100,000,000,  respec- 
tively, with  additional  unestlmatcd  amounts  for  each  year  for 
mental  and  tuberculosis  hospitals,  and  also  an  annual  amount, 
ccmmencing  at  $1,000,000,  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Public 
Health  Service 

The  authorization  of  appropriations  under  the  fourth  part  cf 
the  bill  for  grants  to  States  for  medical  care,  for  the  first  fiscal 
year,  is  $35,000,000. 

The  authorization  of  an  appropriation  under  the  fifth  part  of  the 
bill  for  grants  to  States  for  temporary  disability  compensation, 
for  the  first  fiscal  year.  Is  $10,000,000,  with  $250,000  additional  to 
the  Social  Security  Board  for  administrative  expenses. 

In  each  case  the  authorization  provides  for  continuing  appropri- 
ations for  an  indefinite  period  of  such  amounts  as  are  "deemed 
necessary"  or  arc  "bufficienf    for  the  specified  purposes. 

These  sums,  including  amounts  for  the  second  or  third  years 
equal  to  the  authorizations  for  the  first  or  second  years  but  not 
Including  the  unestimated  amounts  for  mental  and  tuberculosis 
hospitals,  total  $93,250,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year,  $169,750,000  for 
the  second  fiscal  year,  and  $270,250,000  for  the  third  fiscal  year 

According  to  the  sponsors  of  the  plan,  total  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  by  the  time  the  program  has 
been  in  operation  for  10  years  will  amount  to  as  much  as  $850.- 
000.000  annually  The  Federal  part  cf  this  cost  will  be  consider- 
ably more  than  the  $270,000,000  indicated  for  the  third  fiscal  year. 

The  five  separate  parts  of  the  bill  contain  somewhat  similar 
provisions  with  respect  to  conditions  which  must  be  met  by  the 
States  before  they  can  obtain  the  Federal  grants-in-aid  In  each 
case  broad  power  Is  vested  In  a  Federal  bureau  or  board.  The 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Sscretary  of  Labor,  is  the  controlling  cfHcial  In  the  case  of  grants 
for  maternal  and  child-health  services,  and  for  medical  services 
for  children  and  services  for  crippled  and  other  physically  handi- 
capped jfhildren  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Is  the  official  who  must  approve  the  plans  of  the  States  In 
connection  with  public-health  work.  The  same  official  controls 
grants  to  the  States  for  hospitals  and  health  centers.  The  Social 
Security  Board  is  given  Jurisdiction  over  grants  to  States  for  medi- 
cal care  and  for  plans  for  temporary  disability  compensation. 
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Some  Idea  of  the  maze  of  red  tape  which  will  be  Involved  In 
the  contacts  t^twet-n  the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  may 
be  gained  from  this  scattering  of  authority  among  these  three 
different  Federal  agencies.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  most 
SUtes  all  of  the  health  services  will  be  under  a  single  agency, 
which  win  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  three  Federal  agencies,  the 
Children's  Bureau,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Social  Be- 
curltv   Board. 

The  power  of  the  Chief  ai  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  case  of 
grante  to  SUtes  for  maternal  and  child-health  services  is  typical 
of  the  authority  \-ested  In  the  Federal  bureaucracy  under  each  of 
the  five  parts  of  the  bill.  The  amount  of  allotments  to  the 
various  States  will  be  determined  In  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulaUons  prescribed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Lat)or.  Factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  are  ( 1 »  the  total  number  of  births  In  the  latest 
calendar  year  for  which  .statistics  are  available.  (2)  the  number 
of  mothers  and  children  In  need  of  the  services.  (3)  the  special 
problems  of  maternal  and  child  health,  and  (4)  the  financial 
resources   of    the   States 

Before  a  State  can  get  Its  money  it  must  submit  a  satisfactory 
plan.  ThU  plan  must  provide  for  financial  p»artlclpatlon  by  the 
State.  It  must  provide  for  a  State-wide  program  or  for  extension 
of  the  program  each  year  so  that  it  shall  be  in  effect  In  all  political 
subdivisions  In  need  of  the  services  within  5  years.  It  must  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  plan  by  the  State  health  agency  or 
for  the  supervision  by  that  agency  of  any  part  of  the  plan  delegated 
to  another  Sute  or  local  agency.  It  must  provide  such  methods  of 
administration  as  are  found  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children  s  Bureau 
to  be  necessarv  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  plan.  Including 
methods  relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  per- 
sonnel standards  on  a  merit  basis,  and  methods  of  establishing  and 
mainUlning  sundards  of  medical  and  institutional  care.  It  must 
provide  for  an  advisory  council  or  councils  composed  of  members  of 
the  professions  and  agencies  public  and  private,  that  furnish  serv- 
ices under  the  State  plan,  and  other  persons  informed  on  the  need 
for  or  provision  of  maternal  and  child  services.  It  must  provide  that 
the  State  health  agency  shall  make  such  reporU,  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply  with  such  provisions  as 
that  official  may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports.  It  must  provide  for 
coop>eratlon  and,  when  necessary,  for  working  agreements  between 
the  State  health  agency  and  other  public  agencies.  It  must  provide 
that  the  State  health  agency  shall  have  authority  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  efficient  operation  of  the 
service. 

Besides  the  advisory  council  or  councils  to  be  set  up  in  the  States 
the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  is  authorized  to  esUbllsh  one  or 
more  such  bodies.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  In  the  case  of  none  of 
these  councils  is  there  a  requirement  of  representation  cf  the 
professional  organizations,  such  as  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Members  of  the  Interested  professions  are  to  be  on  the 
councils,  but  they  may  be  hand  picked  by  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
rather  than  by  the  profession  Itself. 

The  requirements  with  respect  to  grants  for  other  purposes  are 
very  similar  to  those  outlined  relating  to  maternal  and  child  wel- 
fare. In.  the  case  of  grants  for  the  development  and  maintenance 
cf  plans  for  temj  orary  disability  compensation,  certain  general 
specifications  are  provided  for  such  plans.  It  is  stipulated  that 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  In  enacting  laws  for  what  the  bill 
refers  to  as  temporary  disability  compensation,  but  which  is  more 
commonly  known  as  health  Insurance,  must  surrender  their  sov- 
ereignty. The  State  laws  must  contain  provisions  giving  tlie  Federal 
social  security  the  final  voice  In  the  determination  of  admin- 
istrative plans.  The  State  agencies  administering  health  Insur- 
ance must  make  reports  to  the  Social  Seciuity  Board  in  conformity 
with  Its  regulations. 

Considerable  discretion  is  vested  in  the  Federal  btxreaucracy  In 
the  determination  of  allotments  to  the  various:  States  under  the 
different  grants.  In  the  case  of  health  Insurance  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  bear  one-third  of  the  total  cost  under  approved 
State  systems.  With  respect  to  the  four  other  types  of  grants  the 
States  "will  fare  inversely  to  their  financial  resources.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Social  Security  Beard  are  authorized  to  determine  the  financial 
resources  of  the  States  annually  on  the  basis  of  their  per  capita 
Income.  The  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  State  programs  lor 
maternal  and  child  welfare,  public  health,  and  hospitals  and 
health  centers  will  vary  from  33 » 3  to  06 V3  percent,  the  richest 
States  to  get  the  smaller  allotments  and  the  poorer  States  larger 
amounts.  In  the  case  of  State  programs  for  medical  care  the  per- 
centages will  range  from  16»'3  to  50.  Intermediate  percentages 
between  the  low  and  high  amotints  will  be  worked  out  by  the 
Federal  officials  in  an  exact  rating  of  the  financial  standing  of  the 
various  States. 

It  requires  no  further  elaboration  of  the  details  of  the  legislation 
to  prove  that  the  Federal  Government  will  be  in  complete  control 
of  activities  which  tinder  our  system  of  government  are  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  States,  counties,  and  municipalities. 
The  system  of  dual  sovereignties  Is  completely  destroyed  with 
respect  to  these  activities. 

The  entire  program  smacks  of  paternalism.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  Government  do  for  citizens  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  do  for  themselves.  Such  a  program  Is  not  out  of  place  In  socialis- 
tic ca*  Fascist  governments,  but  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  habit« 


of  individual  Initiative  and  self-reliance  which  have  formed  the 
basts  of  our  system  of  free  enterpriae. 

Our  experience  with  relief  programs  In  recent  years  haa  given 
even-one  first-hand  evidence  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  a  pater- 
nalistic 83rstem.  Provision  for  relief  has  been  necessary,  but  It  has 
been  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  dispensing  of  relief  on  too 
liberal  a  basis  and  without  local  responsibility  for  lU  cost  is  weaken- 
ing the  moral  fiber  of  our  cltlscns. 

The  testimony  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  made  it  evident 
that  the  health  program  has  been  drafted  on  a  basis  far  more 
liberal  than  can  be  Justified  by  actual  needs. 

Health  Insurance  figures  prominently  in  the  program.  altho\igh 
details  8s  to  the  proposed  State  laws  seem  to  be  kept  purposely  In 
the  background.  While  the  Wagner  bUl  says  nothing  about  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance,  there  is  no  question  but  that  It  Is  In 
contemplation.  It  means  that  Federal  bureaucracy  will  exert  pres- 
sure upon  the  States  to  enact  laws  making  this  form  of  Irumranco 
compulsory  to  the  same  extent  as  unemplo3rment  insurance  and 
old-age  pensions.  The  model  bill  of  the  American  Association  for 
Social  Security,  which  has  been  introduced  in  many  State  legisla- 
tures, provides  for  contributions  from  employers.  Insured  employees, 
and  the  State  government,  the  three  classes  of  contributions  total- 
ing 6  percent  of  the  wages  of  Insured  persons. 

It  Is  not  strange  that  the  American  Medical  Association  has  ob- 
jected to  health  ir«urance  with  Its  regimentation  of  the  medical 
profession  to  provide  treatment  In  wholesale  quantities  to  persorw 
Insured.  The  doctors  are  well  aware  that  the  treatment  thus  given 
In  European  countries  which  have  health  Insurance  is  vastly  In- 
ferior to  thr.t  under  our  system  of  private  practice;  that  the  avail- 
ability of  health  insurance  In  those  countries  has  encouraged  Idle- 
ness of  workers  with  minor  aUnwnts;  that  the  medical  statistics  of 
such  countries  show  that.  Instead  of  Improving  the  health  of  the 
petiple  as  a  whole,  the  opposite  has  been  true;  and  that  far  greater 
prepress  has  been  made  In  the  United  SUtes  without  any  system 
of  subsidized  medicine. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  a 
government  bureaucracy  U  its  tendency  to  perpetuate  smd  expand 
Its  power.  No  more  glaring  InsUnce  of  such  a  tendency  has  ever 
come  to  light  than  the  movement  for  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Health  Act.  The  program  was  drafted  within  the  Federal  bureau- 
cracy with  a  singular  disregard  for  the  opinions  of  organizations  of 
the  professions  most  familiar  with  existing  needs. 

The  original  sponsors  of  the  program  were  Government  officials 
and  employees.  The  committee  which  presented  the  plan  to  the 
President  was  named  by  him  and  designated  as  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities. 
Chiefly  responsible  for  the  details  of  the  plan  was  a  group  known 
as  the  Technical  Committee  for  Medical  Care.  The  only  members 
of  this  committee  were  employees  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  subcommittee  shows  that  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Dental  Association  and  various 
organizations  of  other  similar  groups  with  a  recognized  sUnding 
were  not  consulted  in  the  original  framing  of  the  program.  The 
suggestions  made  subsequently  by  these  groups  when  so-called 
conferences  took  place  were  ocmpletely  ignored. 

There  Is  a  mass  of  evidence  before  the  subcommittee  to  show 
that  many  of  the  assertions  with  respect  to  the  need  for  the 
legislation  are  erroneous.  Sponsors  of  the  program  are  accused  of 
exaggerating  the  situation  with  respect  to  a  present  lack  of  ade- 
quate medical  care.  Spokesmen  for  religious  as  well  as  other 
groups  which  maintain  hospitals  testified  that  their  capacity  is 
greatly  In  excess  of  actual  d^^mands,  and  that  construction  of  pub- 
lic hospitals  on  the  scale  contemplated  is  unnecessary  and  would 
be  injurious  to  existing  Institutions. 

The  public  has  became  so  accustomed  to  loose  methods  In  the 
expenditure  of  public^unds  that  proposals  requiring  annual  ex- 
penditures running  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  no  longer  attract 
much  attention.  There  is  danger  that  sufficient  consideration  will 
not  be  given  to  the  cos^  of  the  health  program  under  the  Wagner 

bill. 

If  nothing  had  been  done  to  provide  social  security  the  situation 
would  be  different.  A  recent  daily  sUtement  of  the  Treastiry  shows 
that  during  the  fiscal  years  1936.  1937.  1938.  1939.  and  1940.  up  to 
the  end  of  October,  there  had  been  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  taxes  under  the  Social  Sectu-lty  and  Kiillroad  Retirement 
Acts  a  grand  total  of  almost  $2,000,000,000.  In  the  same  period 
grants  to  the  States  under  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  three  agencies  named 
in  the  pending  bill,  amounted  to  nearly  $925,000,000.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  administration  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  In  the  same  perlcd,  amounted  to  about  $75,000,000.  Besides 
amounts  raised  from  Federal  taxes  the  Treastiry  has  had  the  custody 
of  funds  raised  under  SUte  unemployment  Insurance  laws  amount- 
ing to  an  aggregate  of  about  $2,135,000,000,  about  $1,400,000,000  of 
which  remains  on  deposit  In  the  form  of  Investments  In  Government 
securities. 

Under  the  present  Social  Security  Act  It  Is  expected  that  aimual 
collections  from  Federal  taxes  for  old-age  pensions  alone  eventtially 
will  approach  $2,000,000,000.  or  half  the  amount  of  all  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  permanent  obligations  of  this  character  which  have  been 
entered  Into  by  the  Goverrunent  aggregate  an  amount  so  huge  that 
there  Is  no  present  prospect  of  raUlug  sufficient  funds  by  taxation 
to  avoid  an  annual  deficit. 
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Not  only  do  the  ever-Increasing  expenditures  for  social  and  other 
purposes  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the  Budget,  but  any  increase 
tn  taixation  will  aggravate  further  an  excessive  burden  on  the 
functioning  of  our  economic  Institutions. 

Cono'ess.  in  its  recent  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
reccgnaed  that  the  pay-roll  taxes  were  a  factor  in  retarding  busi- 
ness r«>covery  The  effective  dates  of  increased  tax  rates,  the  total 
of  uhich  will  eventually  be  9  percent  of  the  amount  of  pay  rolls. 
were  deferred.  It  is  obvious  that  additional  pay-roll  taxes  In  the 
States  to  finance  health  Insurance,  together  with  such  financing 
methods  as  are  used  to  raise  the  Federal  Governments  share  of 
the  cost,  would  be  a  further  depressing  Influence  on  business,  tend- 
ing to  offset  any  benefits  to  the  population   as  a  whole. 

In  the  face  of  the  realities  of  the  situation  the  proposal  recently 
made  by  the  trustees  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Health  Agency,  headed  by  a  Secretary  In  the 
Preatdent's  Cabinet,  or  a  commission  including  competent  phy- 
sicians deserves  consideration.  The  program  suggested  for  co- 
ordination of  health  functions  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
epproprlatlcn  of  funds  by  Congress  for  allotment  to  such  States 
as  show  actiial  needs  in  connection  with  the  prevention  of  disease, 
promotion  of  health,  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  continuance  of 
primary-  local  responsibility  for  the  public  health,  utilization  of 
existing  medical  and  hospital  facilities  to  the  utmost  continued 
development  of  the  private  practice  of  medicine,  and  such  expan- 
sion of  public  health  and  medical  services  as  is  consistent  with 
the    American    system    of    democracy    seems    eminently    sound. 

Unlrts  the  Anxerlcan  form  of  government  is  to  be  gradually 
broken  down,  the  United  States  should  not  tolerate  a  socializa- 
tion of  medicine  or  the  complete  assumption  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  responsibility  for  the  public  health  at  the  expense  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  Congress  should  resist  the  move- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Federal  bureaucracy  for  the  broadening  of 
lU  powers  under  the  terms  of  the  so-called  but  misnamed  National 
Health  Act. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  4,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ALFRED  H    STONE 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Alfred  H.  Stone,  presid^t.  The 
National  Tax  Association,  before  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence, on  October  16.  1939.  Mr.  Stone  is  chairman  of  the 
Missis-sippi  State  Tax  Commission  and  is  recognized  as  an 
outstanding  authority  in  the  field  of  taxation  and  govern- 
mental administration.  I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  find  his  address  most  interesting  and  informative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

I 

Corferences  of  the  National  Tax  .Association  are  held,  I  take  It, 
for  two  primary  purposes:  First,  for  the  di.scussion  by  specialists 
of  subjects  of  consequence  In  the  general  field  of  taxation;  second, 
for  affording  opportunity  for  the  commingling  of  men  and  women 
of  common  interests  for  the  Informal  exchange  of  ideas,  opinions, 
and  experlfiiiees  On  these  annual  occasions  the  president  of  the 
association  should  not  take  himself  too  seriously.  Notwith.standlng 
the  somewhat  ponderous  quality  of  the  subject  of  these  reflections. 
I  shall  endeavor  this  evening  to  observe  my  own  injunction.  And 
I  Fhall  ask  ycu  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  president  speaks  only  for 
himself  He  submits  no  brief  and  makes  no  commitments  for 
either  the  a.«soclation  or  Its  members 

My  thesis  is  simple.  So  simple.  In  fact,  a.s  to  subject  me  perhaps 
to  the  charge  of  dealing  with  something  which  is  so  obvious  and 
Indisputable  as  to  t>e  inherently  removed  from  the  category  of 
debatable  subjects.  But  this  Is  only  a  stirface  view  Some  years' 
experience  as  a  member  of  a  State  legislature,  as  chairman  of  its 
house  committee  on  ways  and  means,  more  than  7  years'  experi- 
ence as  an  administrator  of  tax  laws,  and  many  years  of  critical 
ot>«ervatlon  have  convinced  me  that  the  problem  of  governmental 
coeti".  with  its  far-reaching  implications,  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
Importance  to  the  American  people — something  which  should  chal- 
lenge their  profound  concern  while  there  is  yet  time  to  translate 
euch  concern  Into  effective  thought  and  action.  My  proposition  is 
that,  under  our  system,  the  Government  costs  what  the  people 
Who  constitute  the  Government  are  willing  for  it  to  cost  Govern- 
xneatal  costs  are,  first  and  last,  subject  to  the  detennlnation  ol 


the  people  who  compose  the  Government,  who  pay  Its  taxes,  fu'-nlsh 
its  revenues,  share  Its  responsibilities,  and  enjoy  its  benefits  When 
we  talk  about  the  ever-ri.=lng  tide  of  taxes  in  this  country  as 
something  which  is  threatening  to  engulf  and  destroy  us.  we  are 
simply  using  other  terms  for  describing  the  ever-nslng  cost  of 
government — Federal,  State,  and  local.  Increased  taxes.  In  the 
main,  represent  the  response  of  lawmaking  bodies  to  a  demand  for 
an  expansion  of  governmental  services  already  established  or  for 
the  creating  of  new  services  not  previously  enjoyed.  This  demand 
may  lx>  a  normal  growth  or  it  may  be  artificially  created  and  stimu- 
lated. Or  it  may  be  a  combination  of  the  two.  In  either  event, 
the  results  are  the  same — higher  taxes,  more  bond  Issues,  greater 
public  debt.  And  there  is  never  a  corresponding  cessation  of  the 
demand  for  more  services.  The  Impulse  is  never  backward.  The 
tide  never  recedes. 

n 

One  of  my  llfetlm.e  habits  Is  that  of  reading  local  newspapers 
as  I  travel  about  I  always  give  my  Pullman  porter  a  standing 
order  for  such  papers  as  he  may  be  able  to  secure  at  railway  sta- 
tions as  we  pass  through  the  country.  Not  a  bad  way  to  study 
America.  Coming  south  from  New  York,  In  the  summer  of  1938. 
my  newspaper  reading  did  not  yield  much  of  Interest  until  we 
crossed  from  Virginia  into  Tennessee.  Then,  in  a  Knoxville 
paper,  I  found  this  arresting  item,  under  a  Pound.  Va  date 
line: 

"The  little  town  of  Pound  continues  to  grow.  Six  new  houses 
have  Ju.st  been  completed  Only  recently  It  was  connected  with  a 
power  line  and  a  water  system  was  Installed.  Now  it  has  a  fire 
department,  with  a  Mr  Banks  as  chief.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  begun  a  move  to  build  sidewalks." 

We  have  here,  within  the  compass  of  a  brief  statement,  of 
evident  simplicity  and  sincerity,  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  growth  of  the  governmental  functions  which 
are  the  foundation  stones  of  all  governmental  costs  At  all  levels 
of  government,  the  course  of  the  story  runs  true  to  form:  Six  new 
hou.ses  Just  completed,  electric  lights,  waterworks,  and  a  fire  de- 
partment; a  chamber  of  commerce  to  promote  the  construction  of 
sidewalks.  With  few  exceptions,  the  great  cities  of  the  world 
were  once  as  small  as  the  little  town  of  Pound.  Each  and  all  of 
our  units  of  government  have  grown  through  essentially  similar 
processes  of  expansion  More  people  mean  more  houses.  More 
hou.ses  mean  more  electric  lights,  more  waterworks,  and  a  larger 
sewerage  system  Houses  must  be  protected  against  fire,  and 
people  and  property  against  crime:  hence,  the  need  for  fire  and 
police  departments.  More  people  mean  more  children,  and  more 
children  mean  more  schools,  and  more  equipment,  and  more 
teachers,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem And  all  these  things  mean  more  taxes  and  more  offlclals 
to  collect  and  to  spend  them  And  always  there  must  be  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  and  a  group  of  civic  clubs,  to  think  up  and 
promote  new  programs  of  progress — more  sidewalks  and  more 
suburban  additions,  more  parks,  more  swimming  pools,  more  play- 
grounds, more  municipal  golf  links  and  tennis  courts,  larger  and 
finer  and  more  accessible  landing  fields  for  airplane  services, 
larger  collections  of  wilder  animals  for  the  municipal  zoo  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  But  the  chapter  has  no  end— not 
as  long  as  human  nature  and  human  impulses  remain  as  they 
are,  and  as  they  have  been  through  all  the  generations  of  man- 
kind 

The  Little  Town  cf  Pound  Is  simply  New  York.  Chicago,  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  or  San  Francisco,  In  embryo.  Just  as  long  as  this 
or  any  other  little  town  itself  takes  care  of  Its  expansions,  so  long 
a.s  it  meets  Its  increasing  governmental  costs  from  Us  own  increas- 
ing revenues,  so  long  as  it  looks  the  world  in  the  face  and  meets 
Its  obligations  from  Its  own  r'»sources,  so  long  as  it  educates  Its 
children,  cares  for  Its  afflicted,  ministers  to  Us  poor  and  needy 
feeds  Its  hungry,  and  buries  Its  dead— It  will  present  no  problem* 
either  to  State  or  Nation.  More,  much  more,  than  this — It  will' 
likewise  preserve  and  foster  one  of  the  oldest,  most  fundamcntp.l 
and  mast  valuable  of  all  American  traditions— that  of  Independ- 
ence and  self-reliance. 

But  In  some  evil  hour  the  offlclals  and  citizens  of  the  Little  Town 
cf  Pound,  no  longer  in  swaddhng  clothes,  will  learn  that  a  benevo- 
lent National  Government,  under  a  new  conception  and  a  new 
dispensation,  has  billions  to  bestow,  for  all  the  uses  and  purpos-s 
and  projects  which  the  most  progressive  chamber  of  commerce  can 
devl.se.  When  this  happens,  only  a  miraculous  endowment  of 
wisdom  and  Independence  of  spirit  will  prevent  the  Little  Town  of 
Pound  from  Joining  the  endless  procession  which  moves  on  Wn<=h- 
ington.  and  on  State  capitals  and  county  seats  throughout  the 
Nation— a  procession  which  adds  millions  to  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment Ln  America,  every  hour  of  the  day. 

m 

To  quote  my  own  words,  as  used  elsewhere: 

"It  is  a  common  belief  that  our  forefathers  fought  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  mainly  because  of  taxes.  This  belief  is  not  Justified 
by  the  facts.  Revolutionary  unrest  was  not  provoked  by  taxes 
per  se,  but  rather  by  the  form  and  circumstance  of  their  imposi- 
tion and  collection.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  makes  this 
distinction  clear.  Among  the  numerous  counts  In  its  Indictment 
of  George  lU,  only  two,  directly  or  mdirectly  related  to  taxes.  One 
of  these  was:  'He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offlccs,  and  eent 
hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their 
substance."  The  other  was  lor  imposing  taxes  on  us  witbout  our 
consent,' " 
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The  BeTOlutJon  and  the  Conatitutton  forever  removed  in  this 
country  the  condition  of  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  ta.xed 
If  the  px)wer  to  tax  Involves  the  powo'  to  destroy,  according  to 
John  Marshall's  dictum,  that  power  has  been  removed  from  alien 
hands,  and  In  our  ootmlry  placed  directly  within  the  control  of 
the  people  themselTes,  If  taxation  ever  results  in  the  destruction 
0*  the  governmental  fabric  of  either  the  Nation  or  the  State,  it  will 
be  self-destruction  It  will  be  a  case  of  political  and  economic 
suicide.  No  indictment  may  now  be  brought  against  any  foreign 
dictator,  •'For  Imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent.'  The 
disease  and  the  remedy  are  within  our  own  hands.  We  not  only 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Imposing  taxes  upon  ourselves,  but 
we  are  exercising  this  prerogative  to  an  extent  never  dreamed  of 
In  their  day  by  George  in  and  his  ministers.  And  when  it  comes 
to  erecting  a  multitude  of  new  ofDces  and  filling  them  with 
swarms  of  oflkrers,  we  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  which  would 
put  George  III  to  shame.  The  difference  la  that  the  offices  are  of 
our  own  creation,  and  the  ofUcers  are  part  of  our  own  wonderful 
system  of  political  patronage. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  But  I  bellere  In  facing  the  facta.  The 
trend  In  American  life  Is  Increasingly  in  the  direction  of  self- 
indulgence  and  away  from  the  habits  of  self-help.  And  this  trend 
Is  particularly  marked  in  the  nutter  at  getting  the  Government 
to  gratify  our  desires,  to  give  us  what  we  want,  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  minimum  of  effort  upon  otir  part.  The  change  of  atti- 
tude and  outlook  toward  the  functions  ot  government,  at  all  levels, 
which  has  gradually  come  over  tHie  jieople  of  this  country,  and 
with  increasing  emphasis  in  recent  years,  is  the  greatest  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  constant  expansion  of  governmental 
services,  which  is,  in  turn,  the  primary  cause  of  increased  govern- 
mental costs,  with  the  Inevitable  sequence  of  greater  tax  burdens, 
larger  bond  Issues,  and  greater  puMle  debt.  And  more  than  all 
these  combined,  this  change  of  attitude  means  a  gradual  under- 
mining of  the  moral  fiber  of  our  people,  a  loss  of  stamina  and  of 
the  vital  spirit  of  Individual  Independence  upon  which  this  Govern- 
ment was  founded — a  treiM)  toward  the  drying  up  of  the  source 
and  sulMtance  of  the  qualities  which  have  made  us  great 

This  ia  old  stuff,  you  say?  Perhaps  it  is — more's  the  pity.  But 
If  the  real  heart  of  this  country  is  to  endure,  if  It  Is  to  continue  as 
the  great  outstanding  example  of  liberty  and  democracy  achieved 
through  sacrifice  and  made  secure  through  the  preservation  of 
undying  Ideals — if  tills  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  must  be  through 
a  return  to  the  consecration  of  our  fathers.  There  must  be  a 
regeneration  of  faith  tn  the  Individual  man  as  a  symbol  of  Ameri- 
can destiny  and  achievement.  Tennyson's  poetic  utterance,  "The 
individual  withers  and  the  world  is  more  and  more."  may  be  true 
in  abstract  fact,  but  It  sounds  a  false  note  as  an  expression  of 
governmental  philosophy 

XT    - 

On  February  16,  1887.  Grover  Cleveland  sent  to  Congress  a 
short  veto  message  which  has  been  frequently  quoted,  and  often 
misquoted,  during  recent  years.  The  present  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, dealing  in  hundreds  of  millionB  of  money,  was  then 
merely  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  without  Cabinet  rank. 
The  sum  Involved  was  trifling,  a  pittance,  as  such  things  are 
measured  by  current  standards.  The  difference  t)etween  the  sums 
dealt  with  then  and  now.  great  as  that  difference  Is,  Is  dwarfed 
by  the  difference  between  the  governmental  concepts  expressed  by 
Grover  Cleveland  and  the  theories  and  practices  of  the  present 
time  Congress  had  passed  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  distribute  seed  in  certain  drought-stricken  coun- 
ties of  Texas,  and  had  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Cleveland  wrote: 

'And  vet  I  feel  obliged  to  withhold  my  approval  of  the  plan,  as 
proposed  by  this  bill,  to  Indulge  a  Ijenevolent  and  charitable  senti- 
ment through  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  that  purpose. 
I  can  find  no  warrant  for  such  an  appropriation  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  I  do  not  l)elleve  that  the  power  and  duty  of  the 
General  Government  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  relief  of  Indi- 
vidual suffering  which  Is  in  no  manner  properly  related  to  the 
public  service  or  benefit.  A  prevalent  tendency  to  disregard  the 
limited  mission  of  this  power  and  duty  should.  I  think,  be  stead- 
fastly resisted,  to  the  end  that  the  lesson  should  be  coi^tantly 
enforced  that,  though  the  people  support  the  Government,  the 
Government  should  not  support  the  people.  •  •  •  Federal  aid 
In  such  cases  encourages  the  expectation  of  paternal  care  on  the 
part  of  the  GovemnMnt  and  weakens  the  sturdlnesa  of  our 
national  character." 

On  October  31.  1936.  another  American  President  gave  utterance 
to  another  conception  of  the  duties,  functions,  and  responsibilities 
of  this  Government  of  ours.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  addressing  the 
American  people  on  the  eve  of  a  momentovis  national  election. 
His  enumeration  of  the  thmgs  which  he  thought  tbe  Government 
sbotUd  do,  and  which  he  had  advocated  during  the  4  years  of  his 
first  administration,  marked  the  culmination  of  the  tendency 
against  which  Grover  Cleveland  had  warned  50  years  before,  and 
against  which  he  had  implacably  set  the  full  force  of  his  ryggPd 
and  uncompromising  character.  Ttiose  who  agree  with  Ml^  Sooee- 
velt's  conception  of  governmental  functlcjns  may  call  it  progress 
Those  who,  like  myself,  are  old  enough  to  have  voted  for  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  who,  regardless  of  party  affiliations,  believed  then 
and  t)elleve  now,  in  the  principles  for  whkh  he  stood,  as  the  very 

bedrock  of  our  naUon«a  life,  regard  it  as  something  potentially 
dankrenaus.  U  not  actually  destructive  of  tbe  Uvlng  roots  of  our 
governmental  system. 


In  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  Inaugural  address,  on  March  4.  18«1.  he 
discussed  the  two  conflicting  theories  and  conceptions  of  the  nattire 
of  the  Government  which  then  stood  ui>on  the  brink  of  war;  one. 
tl-ist  the  American  Union  was  a  nation,  with  all  the  powers  and 
attributes  of  any  other  nation;  the  other,  that  the  relation  of  the 
States  to  each  other  was  of  the  natxire  of  a  purely  contractual  agree- 
ment, from  which  any  member  might  withdraw  at  will.  The  con- 
trast between  these  two  concepts,  the  distance  between  them,  was 
not  greater  nor  the  difference  more  profound,  than  Is  the  difference 
between  the  conception  expressed  by  Mr.  Cleveland  and  that  which 
so  largely  obtains  at  the  present  time.  Please  do  not  misunder- 
stand me.  Mr  Cleveland  was  neither  more  honest,  more  patriotic. 
more  sincere,  nor  of  finer  character  than  is  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
difference  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  personal  qualities  and  atUlbutes 
of  the  two  men  It  transcends  all  personal  conskieraUons.  It  goes 
to  the  very  fundamenUls  of  the  relationship  between  the  dtisen 
and  the  State.  The  conception  which  many  of  us  still  have  of  what 
that  relationship  should  be  was  once  expressed  in  these  words  by 
another  great  American — Henry  W.  Grady,  then  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution: 

•Exalt  the  cltiaen.  As  the  State  la  the  unit  of  government,  he  Is 
the  unit  of  the  Bute.  Teach  him  that  his  home  is  his  casUe  and 
his  sovereignty  rests  beneath  his  hat.  Make  him  self-respecting, 
self-reliant,  and  responsible.  Let  him  lean  on  the  State  for  nothing 
that  his  own  arm  can  do.  and  on  the  Government  for  noting  that 
his  State  can  do.  Let  him  cultivate  independence  to  the  point  of 
sacrifice  and  learn  that  humble  things  with  unbartered  liberty  are 
better  than  splendors  bought  with  iU  price." 

V 
I  have  used  no  figures  In  this  approach,  and  please  keep  In  mind 
that  It  Is  only  an  approach,  to  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
the  cost  of  government.  Concrete  figures  are  not  of  first  Impor- 
tance for  our  present  ptirpwse.  No  matter  how  Impressive  their 
totals,  they.  In  fact,  merely  indicate  the  distance  traveled  between 
such  dates  or  decades  as  we  may  select  for  piurposes  of  comparison. 
It  Is  not  a  matter  of  primary  consequence  to  know  that  the  cost 
of  government  under  the  first  admlnistrat^n  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
exceeded  that  of  all  previous  administrations  combined,  since  and 
Including  those  of  George  Washington.  Granting  the  statement 
to  be  tnie,  and  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny  It,  It  is  of  little  significance 
or  value  merely  as  a  statement  of  fact.  Regardless  of  their  volume, 
it  Is  only  as  we  analyze  these  figures  and  study  their  comf>osltlon 
that  their  true  relation  to  the  real  problem  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment becomes  apparent.  When  we  thus  bring  Into  view  the  picture 
of  the  uses  of  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  and  are  being  ex- 
pended, their  application  to  purposes  not  heretofore  dreamed  of  as 
governmental  functions,  we  realize  that  we  are  dealing  with  some- 
thing fundamentally  much  more  serious  than  a  mere  statistical 
exhibit,  no  matter  how  staggering  Its  size.  We  are  concerned  here 
with  a  philosophy  of  government  rather  than  with  the  implenrvents 
of  governmental  operation.  We  are  witnessing  the  process  of  a 
gradual  but  sure  decadence.  If  I  may  so  express  It,  a  certain  lowering 
of  the  standards,  of  a  liberty-loving.  Individually  Independent,  self- 
reliant  people  into  dependent  masses  and  groups,  bringing  upon 
the  Nation  and  the  State  every  conceivable  form  of  pressure  for  se- 
curing for  themselves  every  conceivable  form  of  governmental 
service  (fr  benefit  We  see  enacted  before  our  eyes  the  tragedy  of  a 
bloodless  revolution,  through  which  all  units  and  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, even  sovereign  States  themselves,  apparently  have  come 
to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their  pride,  and  all  but  literally  subscribe 
to  paupers  oaths.  In  order  to  obtain  what  they  call  "our  share"  of 
public  bounty.  We  are  undergoing  a  test  of  our  racaplty  for  self- 
government  under  the  torme.  of  a  representative  democracy. 

While  I  yield  nothing  of  my  personal  allegiance  to  the  principles 
for  which  he  stood,  as  a  practical  man  I  know  that  we  have  now 
gone  too  far  to  permit  an  orderly  return  to  the  ultraconaervatlvo 
position  held  by  Grover  Cleveland.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
gone  far  enough  In  the  opposite  direction,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
emergency  excuse,  to  realize  the  dangers  Involved  In  attempting  to 
give  effect  to  new  and  novel  visions  and  ideals  of  service,  no  matter 
how  noble,  through  their  incorporation  Into  permanent  policies  of 
government.  There  must  be  found  some  sane  and  substantial 
ground  between  the  two  extremes.  To  discover  and  determine  the 
location  of  this  zone  of  safety,  to  fix  its  reasonable  boundaries,  and 
by  fair  trial  to  prove  It — this  Is  the  duty,  as  It  should  be  the 
privilege,  of  all  patriotic  Americans,  regardless  of  whether  they  look 
with  apprehension  or  approval  upon  some  presently  popular  gov- 
ernmental policies  and  trends. 

VI 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  National  Tax  Association  to 
attempt  a  solution  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  progressive 
costs  of  government  In  this  country.  This  association  has  no  stich 
function.  Just  as  it  has  no  responsibility  whatever  for  these  state- 
ments and  views  as  to  the  problems  themselves.  But,  as  memt>ers 
of  the  association,  we  may  with  propriety  discuss  this  or  any  other 
problem.  As  individual  citizens  we  may,  In  our  several  capacities 
and  spheres,  each  take  his  stand,  according  to  his  particular  incli- 
nation and  belief.  So,  venturing  again  to  express  a  personal  con- 
viction, when  we  face  the  facte  and  clarify  the  Issues,  certain 
conclusions  seem  to  me  to  be  beyond  escape.  The  redemption  of 
commitments  made  under  present  policies  and  practices  will  require 
the  continuance  of  expenditures  upon  a  va«t  scale.  The  reactlona 
of  these  policies  and  expenditures  upon  the  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities  of  the  Nation  are  pronounced  and  potentlaUy  danger- 
ous<     These  projects,   programs,   and  commitments,   National 
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State,  mean  the  ccllecttr.c;  of  huge  amounts  in  taxes  from  those 
from  whom  the  money  may  be  collected — from  all  who  are  able  to 
pay  or  who  may  be  made  to  pay. 

How  far  may  we  extend  with  safety  this  social -service  theory  of 
taxation?  How  far  may  we  go  In  the  present  direction  without 
realizing  Grover  Cleveland's  apprehension  of  a  weakening  of  our 
national  character  through  encotiraglng  a  constantly  increasing 
dependence  upon  paternalistic  governmentai  care?  How  much 
further  may  we  go  without  inviting  ultimate  economic,  social,  and 
political  confusion? 

We  may  count  ourselves  fortunate  If.  at  the  end  of  otir  calcu- 
lations, we  are  able  to  confine  our  exhibit  of  governmental  costs 
•trlctly  to  monetary  terms — if  the  debit  side  shows  onJy  a  lo&s  in 
dollars  and  cents.  There  are  qualities  and  attributes  of  character 
which  are  no  less  valuable  to  governments  than  to  men. 

Nature  has  endowed  our  country  with  an  Incomparable  situation 
and  with  Incomparable  resources.  Providence  endowed  our  fore- 
fathers with  Incomparable  courage  and  wisdom.  Through  no  merit 
of  our  own  we  are  the  heirs  of  an  Incomparable  heritage  But 
The-je  endowments  do  not  perpetuate  themselves.  There  Is  no 
guaranty  in  nature  or  government  against  the  con.sequences  of  the 
exercise,   in  whatever  degree,  of   the  liberty  of  self-destruction. 


Temporary  Custody  of  Magna  Carta  by  Library  of 

Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  4,  1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  LORD  LOTHIAN  AND  ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  November  28,  1939.  Lord 
Lothian.  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish.  participated 
in  an  interesting  ceremony  at  which  the  temporary  ctistody 
of  the  Magna  Carta,  the  great  charter  of  English  liberty, 
was  entrusted  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  ask  leave  that 
the  able  and  significant  addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion 
by  the  British  Ambassador  and  by  Mr.  MacLeish  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

KXJKAKKS    or   THE    RIGHT    HONORABLE   THE    MARQtJISS    OF    LOTHIAN,    C.    H.. 
BRmsH   AMCASSADOR   TO  THE   UNITED  STATES 

This  copy  of  Magna  Carta  -the  best  of  the  four  orlRlnal  ver- 
Blona — is  thp  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Lincoln,  and  their  most  treasured  pos-tesslon.  It  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  early  this  year,  safely  enclosed  In  the  bronze 
airtight  casing  in  which  you  now  m-c  It.  to  b«  the  central  exhibit 
In  the  British  pavilion  of  the  New  Yorlt  World's  Fair.  There  It 
wn»  guarded  by  day  and  by  night  This  ancient  document,  for 
700  yearn  treasured  and  honored  In  Britain,  has  been  welcomed 
and  honored  not  less  deeply  In  the  United  States.  In  the  last 
6  m'  nths  more  than  14.000000  people  pa«««"d  along  the  gangway 
and  bent  down  to  read  Its  obsolete  Latin  legal  phraseology,  which 
none  but  a  handful  of  expert.<«  now  understand 

Why  all  this  fuss  and  trouble  about  a  medieval  relic?  If  one 
reads  Magna  Carta  with  the  cold  objective  eye  of  the  historian, 
It  i.s  clear  that  the  protagonists  In  the  historic  struggle  against 
the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the  Crown  were  not  the  people 
but  the  barons  of  England  And  the  barons  were  certainly  more 
concerned  to  preserve  their  own  rights  and  privileges  than  to 
extend  the  liberties  of  commoner  and  villein.  Yet  from  that  day 
In  1215  when  Magna  Carta  was  signed  on  the  field  of  Runnymede. 
by  the  Thames,  a  site  now  fortvmately  a  national  preserve,  the 
almost  self-evident  truths  It  pronounced  have  echoed  through  the 
pages  of  hlston,-.  They  have  been  repeated  decade  after  decade 
century  after  century,  by  Individual  citizens  and  subjects,  by 
groups  of  petitioners,  by  rebels  and  conservatives,  by  parliaments 
and  congresses,  as  the  sufflcient  ground  on  which  to  base  their 
claim  for  liberty  and  responsibility. 

Here  are  some  of  Its  redoubtab'.e  sentences:  "No  freeman  shall 
be  taken,  imprisoned,  disseised,  outlawed,  banished,  or  In  any  way 
destroyed,  nor  will  we  proceed  against  or  prosecute  him  except  by 
lawful  Judgment  of  his  pt-ers  or  the  law  of  the  land."  "To  no 
one  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  denv  or  defer,  right  or  Justice  " 
'•No  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  In  our  Jcingdom  unless  bv 
common  council  thereof.     •     •     •  •»  ^ 

In  these  Immortal  words,  and  In  others,  inscribed  on  the  musty 
parchment  before  us.  we  see  the  nucleus  ol  most  of  our  Ubertles, 


of  trial  by  Jury,  or  habeas  corpus,  of  the  principle  of  no  taxation 
without  representation,  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  of  the  whole 
constitutional  edifice  of  modern  democracy,  and  of  what  my  pre- 
decessor in  cfflce.  Lard  Bryce,  described  as  "the  supremacy  of  law 
over  arbitrary  power.  "  From  thoso  days  they  have  t>etn  the  in- 
spiration which  nerved  the  hands  of  my  countrjTncn  who  struck 
for  freedom  and  who  In  later  generations  built  the  Institutions 
which  secured  it. 

The  principles  which  underlay  Magna  Carta  are  the  ultimate 
foundations  of  your  liberties  no  less  than  of  ours.  Samuel  Adams 
appealed  to  "the  rights  of  Magna  Carta  to  which  the  colonists,  as 
free  subjects,  have  an  undoubted  claim  "  It  was  In  their  name 
that  your  ancestors  threw  the  tea  into  Boston  Harbor  and  rejected 
the  claim  of  King  George  III  to  tax  the  Colonies  for  defense.  I: 
was  in  their  name  that,  after  bitter  sacrifices  and  frustration. 
they  drew  up  that  Constitution  which  Mr  Gladstone,  one  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  human  freedom,  described  as  "the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  biain  and 
purpose  of  man  "  And  it  was  In  their  name  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
fought  a  4-years'  war  to  loosen  the  fetters  from  the  slaves  and 
to  preserve  the  Union  which  alone  could  ensure  that  the  anarchy 
of  national  sovereignties,  the  insatiable  breeder  of  war  in  Europe, 
should  not  appear  on  this  continent. 

It  has  therefore  b?en  a  true  and  penetrating  Instinct  that  has 
come  to  regard  with  peculiar  veneration  a  document  which  has 
represented,  not  the  findings  of  philcsc^phers  or  the  dreams  of 
idealists  but  a  victory  in  the  grim  struggle  of  national  life  for  the 
principles  of  freedom  from  which  we  draw  our  being. 

But  If  seven  centuries  have  passed  since  they  were  first  formu- 
lated, in  these  times  their  full  meaning  has  still  to  he  understood 
and  realized  We  still  have  our  lib3rtles.  though  at  the  moment 
they  are  being  challenged  by  totalitarian  imperialism,  both  from 
the  right  and  from  the  left.  But  the  fuJfiilment  of  the  Infinite 
promise  they  contain  depends  upcn  the  way  in  which  we  use  them. 
The  correlative  to  freedom  Is  responsibility.  Without  responsibility, 
freedom  falls.  Individual  self-government,  which  Ijeglns  with  fidel- 
ity to  principle.  Is  the  only  lasting  foundation  for  democracy  If 
we  enjoy  free  government  today,  it  is  t)ecause  the  makers  of  rur 
parliamentary  system  and  of  your  Federal  system  felt  deeply  the 
moral  responsibility  which  rests  upon  free  citizenship  and  rose 
nobly  and  heroically  to  the  sacrifice  of  self  and  the  creative  social 
imagination  which  it  requires.  There  Is  a  no  less  vast  task  of 
achievement  before  our  generation  today  if  Magna  Carta  is  to  come 
to  its  full  fruition. 

It  was.  therefore,  but  natural  that  when  the  second  great  war 
of  this  century  descended  upon  us  this  autumn  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  have  hesitated  to  Imperil  so  priceless  a  possession 
by  trusting  it  to  the  angry  transit  of  the  seas  back  to  its  cathedral 
shrine.  It,  therefore.  Instructed  me  to  enquire  whether  a  home 
for  It  could  be  found  in  the  Library  of  your  National  Congress  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  or  till  It  was  needed  elsewhere.  To  our 
great  delight,  the  Librarian  has  granted  our  request,  and  his  cour- 
tesy has  found  for  Magna  Carta  this  wonderful  position,  where  It 
lies  alongside  Its  own  descendants,  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence  and  the  American  Constitution,  and  where,  like  them. 
It  will  be  guarded  by  day  and  by  night.  Mr  Librarian.  I  have  The 
greatest  pleasure  In  entrusting  Magna  Carta  to  yoiir  benevolent 
care. 


REMARKS  OP  ARCHIBALD   MACLEISH,  THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  CONCRES3 

Mr.  Ambassador.  It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  accept  the  trust — 
pleasure  that  an  American  library  should  be  honored  with  the 
custody  of  so  notable  a  dtx-ument— particular  pleasure  that  the 
library  so  honored  should  be  the  Library  of  Congrcs*  For  the 
deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress  of  the  Great  Charter  of  1215 
has.  or  so  it  seems  to  me.  a  peculiar  and  a  deeply  moving  siKnifl- 
cance.  The  Library  of  Congress  is,  as  its  name  Implies,  the  library 
of  the  people's  rcpre-^ntatlves  In  the  Federal  legislature  The 
Magna  Car'a  Is  one  of  the  great  symbols,  to  all  English-speaking 
peoples,  of  liberty  within  the  law.  The  deposit  of  such  a  document 
In  such  a  place  Is  an  action  full  of  meaning  for  our  time 

I  am  aware  of  course  that  the  precise  historical  significance  of 
Magna  Carta  is  In  dispute  among  the  doctors.  I  am  aware  that  a 
skeptical  generation  of  scholars  has  found  much  to  question  in 
the  view,  so  confidently  held  by  Bishop  Stubbs  and  S:r  Edward 
Coke  and  Sir  William  Blackstone,  that  the  barons  who  dictated 
the  Great  Charter  "in  the  meadow  called  Runnymede  between 
Windsor  and  Staines"  were  acting  for  the  people  of  England  to 
establish  the  people's  rights.  Flerce-snlfflng  philosophers  like  Prof. 
Edward  Jenks.  who  can  smell  out  the  errors  of  the  intellect  even 
In  the  muniment  room  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  after  Innumerable 
generations  of  vicars  and  occasional  generations  of  the  vicars' 
pigeons,  have  strongly  Implied  that  the  barons  o*  Runnymede  were 
less  concerned  for  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England  than  for  the 
prlvlleses  they  had  planned  to  pocket  for  themselves. 

But  this  dispute,  like  so  many  disputes  between  the  doctors,  has 
little  reference  to  realities.  The  llljertles  of  the  people,  throughout 
the  popular  experience  of  liberty,  have  often  l)een  established  by 
those  who  had  no  Interest  in  the  people  It  Is  not  Important  In 
the  long  view  of  history  whether  the  limitations  upon  absolute 
power  were  limitations  Imposed  by  a  particular  class  for  the  In- 
tended advantage  of  that  class,  or  whether  they  were  limitations 
Imposed  by  popular  will.  It  Is  only  Important  that  the  limitations 
should  exist.  The  far-carrying  phrases  which  you.  sir.  have  just 
quoted,  may  have  been  meant  by  their  contrlvera  to  safeguard  the 
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rested  rlehts  of  a  few  landowners  and  deer  killers  In  thirteenth 
century  England  They  have  Inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
seven  centuries  and  of  continents  of  which  their  authors  never 
beard. 

No  learned  dissertation  will  persuade  the  Americans  that  the 
document  you  have  so  generously  deposited  In  their  national 
library  is  not  a  witness  to  the  ancient  warrant  of  their  rights. 
Nor  will  any  amount  of  scholarly  dissension  blind  them  to  the 
meaning  of  Its  presence  here.  The  deposit  of  the  Magna  Carta  In 
the  librarv  of  the  people's  representatives  In  Congress  Is  a  plain 
and  Intelligible  statement  of  a  plain  intelligible  fact — the  fart. 
namely,  that  the  Institutions  of  representative  government  are  the 
protectors,  and  the  only  poss.ble  protectors,  of  the  charters  of  the 
people's  rlehts  For  generations  past  we  have  taueht  our  children 
in  this  Republic  that  our  institutions  of  representative  govern- 
ment were  dependent  on  our  constitutional  charter  for  their  exist- 
ence. We  have  more  recently  learned,  and  now  believe,  that  the 
opposite  Is  also  true:  that  without  the  institutions  of  representa- 
tive government  the  charters  of  the  people's  rights  cannot  be 
saved. 

There  are  those  in  this  country,  sir.  as  there  are  those  In  yours, 
who  have  told  us  by  direction  and  by  indirection  that  we  should 
abandon  representative  institutions.  There  are  those  who  dis- 
parage the  people's  representatives  in  Congress  and  who  lose  no 
opportunity  of  publlcaUon  or  of  public  speech  to  explain  that 
representative  government  is  not  efficient  government  in  a  compli- 
cated and  Industrialized  society  like  our  own.  But  though  there 
is  much  talk  there  Is  little  li.stenlng.  For  we  have  been  brought  to 
observe.  In  these  last  several  years,  that  government  by  the  people's 
representatives,  whatever  else  It  may  or  may  not  be.  is  the  one 
government  of  which  history  has  record  under  which  the  people's 
liberties  have  been  secure. 

Government  by  the  people's  representatives,  like  other  govern- 
ments, can  be  misled  Government  by  the  people's  representatives 
mav.  from  time  to  time,  mistake  for  true  defenders  of  the  people's 
rights,  the  false  defenders  of  the  people's  rights — the  demagogues, 
the  same  In  every  generation,  who  appeal  to  liberty  In  order  to 
destroy  It.  Government  by  the  people's  representatives  may.  from 
time  to  time,  substitute  Inquisitions  and  espionag?  for  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  may  permit  the  inquisitors,  in  their 
reckless  search  for  enemies  of  liberty,  to  break  down  liberty.  But 
government  by  the  peoples  rcpre.sentatlves  is  the  one  government 
which  has  never  suffered  these  dishonors  long — the  one  govern- 
ment m  all  experience  of  governmentfi,  which  has  always.  In  the 
end.  restored  of  Its  own  will  the  people's  limitations  on  its  powers. 

History  has  many  curious  and  circuitous  passages— many  wind- 
ing stairways  which  return  upon  themselves — but  none.  I  think, 
more  curlotis  than  the  turn  of  time  which  brings  the  Great  Charter 
of  the  English  to  stand  across  this  gallery  from  the  two  great  char- 
ters of  American  f reedc  m  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  the  true 
founder  of  this  library  as  well  as  the  true  author  of  the  noblest  of 
our  charters,  would  have  relished  the  encounter.  But  Tliomas 
Jefferson  would  perhaps  have  relished  it  with  a  different  under- 
standing from  our  own.  For  Jefferson  was  a  man  who  dared  to 
think  of  history  in  timelefs  terms,  and  of  the  rights  of  men  a.s 
rights  which  have  existed,  and  which  would  exist.  In  every  time  and 
every  country,  rights  which  nothing  done  by  tyranny  had  ever  yet 
destroyed  or  ever  could. 

To  "Thomas  JefTerson.  the  deposit,  beside  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, of  this  charter  of  the  liberties  of  those  from  whom  we 
won  our  independence,  would  not  have  seemed  Incongruous  but 
Just  and  fitting— an  aflirinatlon  of  the  faith  in  which  this  Nation 
wa»  conceived. 

I    The  Third  Term 
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HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITE t>  STATES 

Thursday,  January  4.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE   BALTIMORE    SUN 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  apj)earing  In  yesterday's 
Baltimore  Sun  was  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Third  Term," 
which  is  written  so  temperately  and  so  logically  and  is  so 
steeped  in  Democratic  philosophy  that  I  should  like  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record  immediately  following  my  remarks. 
I  am  offering  the  editorial  not  because  I  suspect  any  par- 
ticular person  of  thinking  about  a  third  term — I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  present  President  will  seek  a  third  term — but 
because  it  is  so  concise  and  clear,  and  so  in  consonance  with 
real  liberalism  and  democracy,  that  I  hope  it  may  serve  for 


all  time  to  express  the  logical  and  unanswerable  point  of  view 
on  this  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Fiom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  January  3.  19401 

THE    THIRD    TERM 

Mr  Roosevelt  should  declare  publicly  his  obedience  to  the  un- 
written law  aeainst  a  third  term  The  rule  has  the  sanction  of 
historv.  It  has  been  given  the  approval  of  the  most  p<ipular  and 
the  most  powerful  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  predecessors  It  has  t)een 
confirmed  and  reinforced  in  validity  by  the  enormous  expansion  of 
power  in  the  Pre.sidentlal  office  during  Mr.  RcxKsevelfs  own  service. 

From  time  to  time.  In  the  Congress  and  elsewhere,  there  is 
research  into  the  views  of  the  fathers  on  this  subject.  Their  views 
as  stated  In  several  documents  are  less  important  than  their  acts. 
They  were  erecting  a  new  political  sy.stem  for  a  new  continent  and 
In  their  discussions  they  occasionally  became  speculative  and 
occasionally  changed  emphasis  in  opinion.  Their  final  decision  is 
clear. 

Washington  surrendered  the  office  after  two  terms.  Jefferson, 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  politician  ever  to  hold  the  Presidency, 
surtendered  it  sifter  two  terras,  and  so  did  each  of  the  two  lieu- 
tenants. Madison  and  Monroe,  who  followed  him.  Jackson  sur- 
rendered It.  Grant  was  put  under  pressure  to  obey  the  rule. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Calvin  Coolidge  leanednjackward  to  respect 
it,  though  neither  served  two  full  terms. 

These  examples  from  the  past  must  have  great  authortty  in  the 
minds  of  sober  and  thoughtful  people.  They  disclose  the  Judg- 
ment of  men  who  made  the  most  of  the  Presidency  and.  there- 
fore, mav  be  accepted  as  the  most  competent  of  witnesses  on  all 
opportunities  of  the  office — including  the  opportunities  for  unwise 
or  dangerous  or  evil  developments  In  long-continued  exerclee  of 
Executive  power. 

But  if  the  two-term  rule  had  not  been  given  to  us  by  the 
fathers  and  those  who  followed,  we  should  today  be  under  the 
necessitv   of  inventing   It. 

We  have  lodged  in  the  Presidential  office  such  power  as  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson.  In  their  prescient  concern  for  the  future, 
never  Imagined.  We  have  given  the  President  command  of  a 
veritable  armv  of  officeholders,  and  the  potentialities  of  this  army 
are  known  to  everv  politician  in  the  land.  We  have  given  the 
President  control,  direct  or  indirect,  over  payment  of  subsidies  to 
citizens  which  run  into  billions  of  dollars  annually.  We  have 
given  the  President,  acting  through  obedient  subordinates,  author- 
ity to  make  reculatlons  which  have  the  force  of  law  In  governing 
the  lives  and  the  property  of  130  000.000  human  beings. 

This  unprecedented  power  must  not  remain  for  long  In  any 
man's  hands. 

It  ought  voluntarily  to  be  laid  down  after  such  a  reaaonnble 
period  in  Its  possession  as  is  permitted  under  the  two-t«rm  rule. 

In  insisting  upon  this,  one  need  not  talk  excitedly  of  a  Hitler. 
Nor  need  one  talk  excitedly  of  tlie  power  of  a  President  to  reelect 
himself  indefinitely.  It  Is  very  doubtful  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  pofisess- 
ing  vastly  more  power  than  any  other  President  and  also  enjoying 
widespread  personal  popularity,  would  be  able  to  win  i-eelection, 
although  he  might  be  able  to  force  renomlnatlon 

The  great  danger  is  that  a  serious  effort  to  break  the  two-term 
rule,  by  an  audaclovis  and  resourceful  politician,  will  set  in  train 
grave  sind  permanent  abu.se  of  the  power  of  the  Presidential  office, 
with  the  result  of  insidious  wasting  of  our  substance  and  subvert- 
ing of  otir  instltutlona. 

It  has  been  an  axiom  of  American  polltlci  that  a  PrcBldent  In 
his  first  term  devotes  much  of  his  energy  and  uses  much  of  bis 
resotu-ces  to  assuring  himself  of  a  second  term;  and  that  in  his 
second  term,  facing  permanent  retirement,  he  is  free  to  devote 
himself  more  wholeheartedly  to  the  service  of  the  people  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  public  purposes. 

Let  the  two-term  rule  be  challenged  by  a  powerful  and  popular 
President,  let  continuous  tenure  become  a  possibility,  and  a  temp- 
tation Is  created  for  every  President  to  act  in  every  term  as  most 
Presidents  have  acted  In  their  first  terms.  A  temptation  is  created 
for  every  President  in  every  term  to  be  preoccupied  with  con- 
tinuance in  office  and  so  with  politics.  And  this  temptation  will  be 
a  temptation  to  make  full  political  use  of  the  veritable  army  of 
officeholders  of  the  swollen  subsidies,  and  of  the  regulatory  com- 
missions. 

With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he 
will  set  an  example  of  full  ixjlitical  use  of  the  power  of  his  office, 
should  he  challenge  the  two-term  rule.  In  fairness,  let  it  be  said 
that  most  of  his  predecessors  have,  in  varying  measure,  used  the 
power  of  the  office  to  advance  their  own  political  alms.  But  with 
equal  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  no 
attempt  to  destroy  this  custom.  The  flagrant  uae  of  the  resources 
of  the  Presidency  against  Senator  Ttdincs  is  itnown  to  all. 

No  politician  in  this  country  doubts  that,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  candidacy  for  a  third  term,  the  army  of  officeholders 
will  be  brought  into  action.  No  politician  doubts  that  such  a 
subsidy-dispensing  authority  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  strain  every  nerve  to  bring  and  hold  the  millions  of  farmers 
under  his  banner.  Some  of  the  regulatory  commissions  probably 
will  become  political  Instruments.      ' 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  challenge  the  two-term  rule  and 
tritmiph,   Uiis   will   become   the   chronic   ooodiUon   of   the   oOce. 
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E\-ery  President  will,  as  In  the  paat.  seek  a  second  term  and  play 
politico  up  to  th?  h:lt  in  his  first  The  popular  and  the  powerful 
will  seek  third  tcrm».  and  they  will  play  politics  up  to  the  hilt  in 
th«ir   second   terms 

The  brake  ot  th»:  two-term  rule  will  have  been  remo%'ed.  In  the 
150  years  behind  us,  that  rule  has  been  a  standing  check  on  the 
vlclou-s  circle  of  using  office  to  create  a  great  political  machine 
of  officeholders  and  subsidy-receU'ers  and  of  then  using  the  politi- 
cal machme  of  ofQceholders  and  subsidy-receivers  to  retain  power. 
When  the  two-term  brake  shall  have  been  removed,  the  vicious 
circle  will  whirl  continuously.  The  emphasis  In  the  Presidential 
office  will  permanently  be  on  political  self-preservation. 

It  will  mean.  In  the  natural  course  of  politics,  enlargement  of 
the  army  of  officeholders,  expansion  of  sut>sidies,  manipulation  of 
regulatory  commis*ilons.  It  will. '.therefore,  mean  the  wasting  of 
substance  and  the  subverting  of  ihstitutions,  in  a  way  more  dan- 
gerous in  a  free  country  than  would  be  any  direct  challenge  from 
a  politician  ambitious  to   be  a  despot. 

To  these  fundan.ental  considerations,  arising  from  the  nature 
of  our  political  organism,  are  to  be  added  certain  particular  con- 
Bideraticns.  It  Is  gravely  to  be  doubted  that  any  man  is  physically 
and  mentally  capable  of  bearing  the  present  strains  of  the  Presi- 
dential office  for  more  than  8  years.  Mr.  Roosevelt  possesses 
extraordinary  energy  and  resilience,  but  12  years  would  be  a 
savage  tax  upon  any  man. 

This  danger  of  overtaxing  the  strength  of  a  man  in  this  office 
becomes  the  more  serious  when  it  is  considered  in  relation  to  the 
cry  that  a  given  President  Is  indispensable.  Tills  cry  will  always 
be  put  forth  in  defense  of  a  third  term.  And  the  cry  of  Indis- 
pensabillty  will  not  only  go  Into  the  ears  of  the  people.  It  will 
go  into  the  ears  of  a  President,  who  is  surrounded  by  deference 
and  adulation.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  President  accepting  the 
theory  of  indispensabillty,  and  accepting  it  at  the  time  that  he  is 
slowing   down. 

A  more  perilous  combination  of  facta  for  the  American  people 
wou'd  be  hard  to  Imai^lne. 

There  are  further  particular  considerations  to  which  Mr  Roose- 
velt should  Rive  heed.  One  has  to  do  with  the  course  of  events 
should  he  seek  a  third  term  and  be  successful  In  the  Democratic 
convention  and  in  the  general  election.  The  other  has  to  do  with 
the  course  of  events  should  he  seek  a  third  term  and  win  the 
nnminntlon.  but  lose  the  election. 

If  he  shrnild  be  renominated  and  reeierteU.  he  will  fare  n  re- 
vivpd  and  militant  Keptibllcan  Party  Ev«Ty  indication  at  this 
time  points  to  n  Metmbllrsn  Party  laruely  restored  to  stfrnitlh 
If  to  Its  own  prpfia  fx/piilur  strptiKlb  ib  nddrd  th*-  •tr««nKth  which 
will  come  to  It  frim  DemiH'TuUc.  nuH  indrtwndrnt  votrrs  who  t»r«» 
(i^tlHtoftl  to  H  third  t4»rm,  the  Itrpuhlicnii  Party  will  hf  a  iKnurful 
fin.  ftfter  ltt4«  in  Ihr  Cont(re»»  and  in  thi*  popular  forum,  even 
Km  111-' h  it  may  ta**  d'-feati'd  Allied  wiUi  it,  in  vympathy  if  not 
In  formal  relatlonn.  will  aMuredly  be  a  band  of  Democratic  leaders 
who  will  be  equally  militant 

And  on  all  the  familiar  grounds  of  opposition  and  distrust — 
Mr  Roosevelt  has  been  singularly  gifted  in  arousing  opposition 
and  distrust  -will  be  buperimposed  the  vehement,  passionate  sua- 
p:cion  created  by  his  flouting  of  the  tradition  established  by 
Washirigton  and  Jefferson.  The  consequence  may  be  impossibility 
of  cooperation  between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress,  with  mil- 
lions of  citizens  supporting  the  Congress.  Distrust,  fanned  to 
fever  heat  by  the  Ooutlng  of  the  historic  tradition,  may,  indeed, 
cause  a  condition  approaching  paralysis  in  the  relations  between 
the  Executive  and  powerful  forces  In  the  Congress. 

In  peace  or  in  war,  firm  decision  and  firm  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  may  thus  become  impossible.  Distrust 
may  go  so  far,  as  a  result  of  flouting  of  the  rule  against  a  third 
term,  that  the  President  would  fail  to  hold  effectual  parliamentary 
and  popular  support  In  some  national  crisis. 

Should  Mr.  Roosevelt  seek  a  third  term  and  be  defeated  In  the 
general  election,  he  must  consider  the  danger  of  turning  discrimi- 
nating resistance  Into  undiscrlminatlng  revulsion,  with  opportu- 
nity for  release  of  the  blinder  forms  oi  reaction. 

The  gentlemen  now  mentioned  as  available  for  the  Republican 
nomination  are  all  men  of  character  and  wovild  not  wish  the 
defeat  of  Mr  Roo<»evelt  to  be  the  signal  of  blind  reaction.  The 
Republican  Party  itself  Is  not  now  arrogant.  It  is  chastened. 
But  it  is  possible  to  unloose  forces  which  will  get  out  of  control, 
A  people  who  are  overstrained,  and  who  crave  a  period  of  thought- 
ful moderation,  cannot  be  subjected  to  accumulating  emotional 
ten.sions  without  the  danger  of  which  we  have  spoken — the  danger 
that  discriminating  resistance  will  be  turned  into  undiscrlminat- 
lng revTilsion.  If  this  should  occur,  the  most  patriotic  leadership 
may  be  unavailing  against  reaction. 

There  la  a  lesson  for  all  in  the  end  of  Mr.  Wilson's  administration. 
He  was  sick  unto  death  and  his  unusiial  political  skill  departed 
leaving  only  an  Imperious  will.  He  refused  adjustment  and  com- 
promise In  the  face  of  a  fred  people  who  wished  relaxation  of 
mind  and  spirit.  The  consequence  was  the  turning  of  resistance 
Into  revulsion  and  a  landslide,  which  left  the  cool  prudence  of  a  Re- 
publican Root  as  futile  to  Influence  the  people  as  was  the  pas- 
sionate fervor  of  a  Democratic  Wilson.  The  consequence  of  that 
was  the  lifting  of  effectual  popular  restraint  upon  the  Harding  ad- 
ministration and  the  opening  wide  of  doors  for  the  corrupt  and 
the  stupid  among  the  Republicans. 

If  Mr    Roosevelt,  using  the  enormous  powers  at  his  command 
forces  renominatlon  and  seeks  a  third  t*rm.  he  must  include  in  his 


calculations  the  danger  of  such  a  revulsion  among  large  sections  of 
the  people  as  will  destroy  critical  popular  thought  and  make  easier 
the  way  of  blind  reaction. 

Measuring  all  these  considerations,  general  and  particular.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  candidacy  for  a  third  term  would  be  a  peril  in  the  life 
of  the  American  people.  In  the  long  view  it  would  be  a  peril  to 
our  national  economy  and  our  political  Institutions.  In  the  Im- 
mediate future  It  would  be  a  peril  to  orderly  relations  within  the 
Government,  whether  the  Immediate  future  holds  in  store  for  thl» 
Nation  pyeace  or  war. 

It  is  a  peril  which  ought  definitely  to  be  removed.  And  the  threat 
of  that  peril  ought  definitely  to  be  removed.  These  are  not  times 
for  the  growth  of  such  suspicion,  in  the  Congress  and  in  public 
places,  as  must  Inevitably  follow  from  sllenc?  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
part  while  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  his  diplomatic  corps,  and 
others  within  his  intimate  group,  openly  attempt  to  promote  a 
third  term.  These  are  times  when,  above  all  else,  there  Is  need 
for  that  mutual  trust  and  that  sense  of  solid  foundations  which 
follow  from  respect  in  high  places  for  tested  principles  and  tested 
precepts 

Mr.  Roosevelt  should  declare  publicly  his  obedience  to  the  un- 
written rule  against  the  third  term. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Representative  Sirovich,  of 

New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY   HARRY   H    8CHLACHT 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  PrMldent,  I  a«k  unanlmoiw  ronnrnt  to 
havp  printed  in  th**  Appffidix  of  thr  Rrrono  an  rdJforlal 
tribuf''  to  th«'  Idle  R^'prciwniotivr  William  Ihviuo  Sxrovicii,  of 
Npw  York,  by  Harry  H.  Schlacht,  published  In  the  Eajit  Side 
New*  of  New  York  City  of  Decfmbrr  23,  1939, 

There  being  no  objfction,  the  editorial  wa«  ordered  to  b« 
printed  m  the  Record,  ah  follows: 

I  From  the  East  Side  News  of  December  23,  1939 1 

CONGRESSMAN    WILLIAM    IKVINC    SIROVICH— A    SCLDIOI   OT   HVUANTTT 

(By  Harry  H   Schlacht) 

The  East  Side  is  grief -stricken  at  the  untimely  demise  of  Con- 
gressman William  Irving  Sirovich.  Pew  men  have  played  so  bril- 
liant a  part  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  the  celebrated 
East  Slder  who  for  nearly  two  decades  has  been  a  great  leader  at 
American  opinion  Truly,  "a  great  oak  has  fallen  in  the  forest  of 
our  public  life  It  fell  not  when  its  leaves  had  gene  and  its 
branches  were  bare,  and  it  had  lost  Its  beauty,  but  at  the  very 
height  of  its  perfecticn.  of  its  usefulness  and  its  charm.  It  was 
still  putting  forth  its  branches;  its  leaves  were  yet  green;  its  roots 
struck  dally  deeper  into  the  soil  of  our  affection." 

No  spirit  shines  by  its  own  illumination  and  none  can  transmit 
mere  light  than  it  receives.  Hence  the  strength  and  range  of  his 
Influence  reflected  Divine  Providence  which  "shapes  our  ends,  rough 
hew  them  as  we  may  "  Dr.  Sirovich  faced  a  sequence  of  events  for 
which  hLs  poise  and  steadiness  were  exactly  fitted.  The  tumult  of 
our  times  with  its  complexity  of  problems  enlarged  his  capacity 
for  human  service.  He  combined  in  one  symphonic  splendor  the 
amazing  unity  of  discordant  elements  about  him  Ir.d.:»ed.  he  made 
such  use  of  his  equipment  that  the  country  he  served  idealized  him 
as  a  model  of  representative  government  and  its  finest  personal 
embodiment. 

Dr  Sirovich  comes  of  a  long  line  of  piotis  and  devout  ancestors — 
Talmudic  scholars— whose  learning  was  as  plain  as  their  thinking 
was  high.  It  was  from  his  noted  rabbinical  father  and  mother — 
whom  I  had  known  so  well — that  he  derived  the  flame  of  intellect, 
the  glow  of  spirit,  and  the  beauty  of  temperament  that  was  so 
unique  It  was  his  saintly  mother  who  taught  the  infant  lips  to 
lisp  the  first  prayer.  She  shared  his  childhood  griefs;  she  stood  in 
the  doorway  lo  give  her  blessings  as  the  lad  started  for  school,  and 
when  the  young  man  went  forth  to  college  and  his  ultimate  gradua- 
tion as  school  teacher  and  later  as  physician  Wherever  he  wan- 
dered her  prayers  followed  him.  In  truth,  from  the  moment  Siro- 
vich saw  the  light  of  day  until  his  premature  grave,  the  Bible 
saturated  his  being  His  addresses — classics  of  American  oratory— 
are  sprinkled  and  studded  with  Biblical  ideas  and  phrases  And 
thus  upcn  this  solid  rock  of  the  Scriptures,  he  built  his  career 

The  East  Side  is  the  shore  front  to  Ellis  Island.  Thrcu!?hout 
the  years  he  has  been  In  a  special  sense  the  friend  of  all  comerB. 
Just  as  he  broadened  the  visions  of  school  teachers,  social  work- 
ers, and  physicians,  so  he  stretched  the   imagination  of  his  fellow 
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Amertams  of  older  stock  as  the  Interpreter  of  the  stranger  within 
the  gates;  interpreter  also  of  one  race  to  another:  of  one  generation 
to  another;  and  of  one  economic  cl*M  to  another.  The  common 
brotherhood  of  nmn  was  not  a  phrase  to  him.  He  knew  people. 
He  knew  moreover  the  psychology  at  human  conflict.  His  opposi- 
tion to  war  and  militarism  was  deeply  rooted  in  his  experience  a« 
a  neighbor  of  all  races  on  the  East  Side. 

His  blazing  intellect,  fed  and  enriched  by  the  constant  study  of 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  great  minds  of  all  ages;  his  all  perstia- 
slve  eloquence,  his  teeming  and  radiant  imagination  electrified  his 
audience:  his  brilliant  and  sporting  fancy  illuminated  the  most 
arid  subject  with  a  glow  of  sunrise;  his  prodigious  and  never- 
failing  memorv  and  his  playful  wit  always  bursting  forth  with  an 
irresUtible  impulse  had  been  the  subject  of  wide  commendation 
in  all  circles 

It  was  his  steadfast  conviction  that  we  are  a  nation  of  im- 
migrants and  that  all  have  played  a  consplctious  and  majestic  role 
in  the  establishment  of  a  great  nation  and  that  all  races  from  the 
Mayflower  down  the  corridors  of  time  have  marched  to  one 
measure,  to  follow  the  one  fLig.  Dr.  SnoviCH  has  added  new  glory 
to  old  glory. 

In  the  Chambers  of  Congress  he  was  a  faithful  disciple  of 
President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  and  bore  aloft  his  standard  He 
felt  that  no  greater  dream  ever  rose  in  the  minds  of  men  than 
that  vision  which  came  to  the  founding  fathers.  It  was  his  great 
brain  that  designed,  his  flaming  heart  that  forged,  and  his  sublime 
eloquence  that  sounded  the  cry  for  old-age  pension  legislation. 
And  for  that  alone  he  has  procvired  for  himself  a  niche  In  the 
Temple  of  Faith.  And  yet.  who  shall  deny  him  preeminence  in  the 
cause  of  education.  In  the  promotion  of  relief  fcr  the  poor  and 
needy,  for  silencing  the  cry  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  In  his 
last   great   struggle   fcr   tlie   underprivileged   of   the  Nation. 

Dr.  Sirovich,  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  the  philanthropist  and 
great  American  is  not  dead  His  record  of  achievements  will  ever 
be  green  and  vivid  In  our  memories  and  will  blossom  in  our  lives 
with  a  supernatural  t>eauty  He  was  a  sotxl  of  statesmanship  He 
made  the  world  his  debtor  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  humanity 
And  when  he  died  in  the  supreme  hour  of  life,  the  human  race 
lost  one  of  It*  noblest  examples,  and  all  friends  of  freedom  and 
Justice,  in  whose  cause  he  lived  and  died.  Joined  hands  at  his 
grave 

"Statesman    friend  to  truth  cyt  tout  •incere, 
In  action  faithful  snrt  in  honor  clear, 
Who  broke  no  promise  served  no  private  end. 
Who  gamed  humanity  •  title  and  who  lost  no  friend  " 


Principle  ot  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Powibllity  of 
Their  Ektenxion  to  State  and  Local  GovernmenU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEvS 
Thursday.  January  4.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  C.  TAYLOR 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  George  C.  Taylor,  attorney  at  law,  of  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex..  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  New  Mexico 
Business  and  Government  Conference,  held  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  on  December  8.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Gcvernment  has  tjecome  the  predominating  Influence  in  our 
internal  affairs  As  government  penetrates  more  pervasively  our 
daily  occupations  the  necessity  for  emphasis  upon  the  maintenance 
of  an  effective  public  service  becomes  of  increasing  importance." 

So  Eays  Stanley  Reed.  United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Tw-as  not  ever  thus.  Once  upon  a  time  we  had  a  widely  scattered, 
sparse  population,  a  few  small  towns  and  cities,  and  90  percent  of 
our  people  lived  in  tiny  farm  communities  that  were  virtuaUy 
self-sufacient  little  worlds.  Today  90  p)ercent  of  our  people  are 
utterly  dependent  on  an  mtrlcate.  complex  system  of  cooperation, 
specialized  occupations,  transportation,  and  trade.  A  century  ago 
most  of  us  would  have  lived  a  lifetime  without  paying  a  saies  tax, 
meeting  a  trafflc  cop  or  milk  Inspector,  or  seeing  a  burial  permit. 
Today — well,  what  you  arc  ••griping"  abotit  Is  not  too  much  govern- 
ment, but  too  much  rank  Incompetence  In  Oovemment  employees. 
Democracy  wont  work  today,  and  neither  wlU  dictatorship,  as  k>ng 
as  you  put  a  bartier  in  a  Judge's  Job,  a  grccerj-man  making  loans  on 


sheep,  and  an  embalmer  In  charge  of  title  records  to  ywxr  home. 
The  world  over,  the  same  conditions  have  neceaslt^ted  a  growing 
increase  in  governmental  functions,  and,  to  my  humble  opinion,  (or 
weaJ  or  woe.  we  may  certainly  anticipate  more  of  the  same. 

But  pe.hape  I   had   better   mention   my   text.     Senator   Hatch's 
pet  law  does  this: 

It  promises  1  years  free  board  at  the  Leavenworth  pie  coxinter. 
plus  •1,000  fine,  to  any  person  who  may  "Intimidate,  threaten,  or 
coerce  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  other  person  to  vote 
as  he  pleases."  It  is  another  crime  for  any  person,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  promise  a  Job  or  any  other  benefit  made  possible 
by  any  act  of  Congress  as  a  reward  for  any  kind  of  political 
1  activity.  It  is  a  crime  for  any  person  to  "deprive,  threaten,  or 
j  attempt  to  deprive"  any  person  of  any  Job.  compensation,  or  other 
j  benefit  made  possible  by  any  act  of  Congress  appropriating  funds 
for  work  reUef  or  relief  purposes  on  account  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  any  political  activity.  This  last  clause  Is  only  a  more  specific 
way  of  phrasing  the  rather  general  first  clause.  Please  note  the 
use  of  the  term  "any  person."  Also,  please  note  it  Is  not  limited 
to  national  elections,  but  is  limited  to  national  funds.  To  Illus- 
trate: It  wUl  be  perfectly  legal  (untU  we  have  an  adequate  State 
law)  in  the  next  city  election  for  Mayor  Tingley  to  promlae  me 
a  Job  on  the  city  police  force,  because  Congress  did  not  make  that 
Job  possible  (and  provided  the  Lobo  football  squad  does  not 
protest).  It  will  violate  the  Hatch  bill,  however,  if  the  mayor 
promises  me  a  P  W.  A.  Job  or  an  increase  in  veterans'  compensa- 
tion, in  exchange  for  my  political  support.  The  distinction  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  appropriate  State  legislation  to  supplement 
the  Federal  act. 

Another  provision  of  the  act  relates  to  any  governmental  admin- 
istrative official,  and  makes  it  a  crime  for  him  to  use  his  official 
authority  for  the  purprase  of  interfering  with  or  affecting  the  elec- 
tion of  any  candidate  for  Federal  office.  To  illustrate  this  clause 
as  I  get  It.  the  official— the  mayor,  sheriff,  or  Governor — may  legally 
have  me  arrested  or  pardoned  to  get  a  vote  for  any  sheriff,  member 
of  the  legislature,  or  other  State  or  county  officer,  but  must  be- 
ware of  a  candidate  for  Federal  office.  Hereafter  the  Governor,  the 
sheriff,  or  mayor,  as  well  as  any  other  person,  must  be  cautious  In 
advocating  the  election  of  the  United  States  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen and  the  President      "Oovrmmental   administrative   oiB- 

clnl"  may  be  restricted  by  courts  to  Federal  officials  

I  ne^d  hardly  remind  you  that  laww.  like  automobiles,  need  good 
driver-,  to  i-n  placeji  nnd  re»  things  The  Hatch  bill  must  be  admtn- 
l»trrrd  by  the  very  drivers  It  scrks  to  curb     Let  us  pray. 

Thr  HsK^h  bill  nf  course  U  nrgntlvr  but  It  m-t-ycn  to  ellmtlMtc 
th«  moft  vlriou»  element  ot  out  pret^nt  Pederal  public  ssrvlce, 
and  It  invite*  us  to  go  placen  and  do  things  toward  the  Mtab- 
lubment  ot  a  real  merit  syntem  in  thf  rwltral.  State,  and  local 
adminl>itrut:oii  cf  governmental  functions. 
Lets  see  briefly  what  we  have 

For  the  first  40  years  folloa'ing  the  adoption  of  the  Fwderal 
Constitution  and  the  setting  up  of  a  government  of  the  United 
States  the  apparent  wishes  of  the  founding  fathers  were  followed. 
and  practically  all  civil  employees  v.ere  appointed  for  life  or  during 
good  behavior.  Relatives  of  George  Washington  who  sought  Gov- 
ernment  Jotw  while  he  was  President  received  only  reprimands. 
President  Adams  removed  only  19  of  Washington's  appointees. 
When  Jefferson  went  into  office  he  found  practically  every  Federal 
officeholder  bitterly  opposed  to  him  politically,  and  yet  he  removed 
less  than  one-fourth.  In  1820.  the  term  of  4  years  was  fixed  for  the 
most  important  Presidential  appointees.  Even  after  the  passage  of 
this  law  President  John  Quincy  Adams  offered  to  continue  the 
appointment  of  a  Cabinet  officer  who  had  opposed  Adams,  and  did 
keep  the  Postmaster  General,  who  was  using  his  Job  to  promote 
Jackson's  candidacy.  Washington  refused  to  give  veterans  any 
preference,  except  in  the  Army,  and  refused  one  veteran  on  the 
ground  that  the  Job  required  a  good  penman  rather  than  a  good 
swordsman  or  sharpshooter. 

With  aU  these  earher  Presidents,  fitness  and  training  for  the  par- 
ticular Job  constituted  the  only  criterion.  After  Jackson,  the  only 
criterion  ijecame  political  affiliations.  As  might  be  imagined,  public 
service  went  from  bad  to  worse.  A  Polish  general  living  in  Wash- 
ington, who  read  and  spoke  eight  languages,  was  employed  as  a 
translator  in  the  State  Department.  Tammany  Hall  had  him  re- 
placed by  one  of  its  members  who  spoke  only  Tammany  English. 
By  Cleveland's  time,  civil-service  reform  had  become  a  national 
issue,  and  the  United  States  adopted  its  first  civil-service  law  In 
1883.  New  York  SUte  adopted  a  similar  law  in  the  same  year.  By 
now  about  one-third  of  the  States  have  some  sort  of  merit-system 
law.  as  have  quite  a  number  of  cities  and  a  few  counties.  The 
British  merit  system  got  a  start  in  1865.  and  by  1879  had  about 
reached  the  stage  that  our  civil  service  has  now  attained  through 
the  Hatch  bill.  The  British  civil  service  today  gets  the  pick  of 
England's  college  graduates.  A  British  civil-service  employee  holds 
as  honorable  a  position,  with  a  conunensurate  income,  as  a  man 
practicing  any  of  the  other  professions.  Many  of  the  highest  official 
positions  in  England  are  held  by  men  who  entered  as  clvll-servlce 
clerks.  In  France  the  highest  Judicial  offices  have  been  filled  from 
their  merit-system  employees. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  Illustration  of  what  we  have  tmder 
the  existing  system.  A  young  engineering  student  at  State  tuil- 
verslty  had  helped  bis  fraternity  house  to  get  a  new  radio  in  ex- 
change for  some  political  work.     When  graduation  time  approached. 
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like  other  etudenta,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  good  engineering 
job;  so  he  visited  the  political  friend,  and  was  promised  an  engl- 
nec^rlng  Job  If  the  student  would  help  out  In  an  approaching  elec- 
tion. The  student  helped  to  the  extent  of  persuading  other  students 
to  have  their  names  registered  as  voters:  later,  when  election  day 
came,  he  persuaded  some  of  them  to  vote  illegally,  and  himself 
voted  several  times  by  using  the  names  of  those  registered  who  had 
failed  to  vote.  A  few  days  after  graduation  he  had  his  Job.  Soon 
thereafter  he  was  assigned  the  duty  of  locating  a  proposed  new 
road.  The  boy  was  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  election-day  exploits. 
and  resolved  to  do  a  Job  In  keeping  with  the  best  engineering 
tradition. 

Eventually  he  brought  in  his  sketch  of  the  road.  The  sketch 
showed  a  minimum  of  curves  and  bridges  and  expensive  grade 
♦  work — a  good  road  at  low  cost.  The  politician  looked  It  over,  and 
then  ordered  certain  changes  in  the  sketch.  The  road  had  to  pass 
In  front  of  so-and-sos  filling  station  Then  It  had  to  make  a  bad 
turn  across  an  arroyo  so  as  to  go  by  Mr.  Whosls'  general  store,  then 
back  over  the  arroyo  and  Into  the  main  line  again.  Result — two 
bad  curves,  two  additional  bridges,  considerable  additional  filling, 
and  the  taxpayer  got  an  Inferior,  dangerous  road  at  a  greatly 
Increased  cost. 

The  political  leader  had  prostituted  his  ofDce  and  time  to  ac- 
complish a  black  eye  for  hi.s  administration  and  the  young  engineer 
had  discovered  that  he  wa.s  not  holding  an  engineering  but  a 
political  Job.  When  the  administration  changed  and  he  went  out 
to  seek  private  employment  he  made  the  sad  discovery  that  2 
years"  experience  as  a  politician  did  not  enhance  his  standing  as 
an  engineer. 

A  bad  curve  In  a  political  highway  near  Alb\iquerq\ie  has  cost 
several    lives,    many    Injuries,    wrecked    automobiles,    and    lawsuits. 

Mrs. paid  her  taxes,  got  a  receipt,  and  lost  her  home  because 

an  Incompetent  county  treasurer  credited  the  payment  to  the  wrong 

person  and   then  sold  Mrs.  's  property  for  delinquent  taxes; 

and  our  Supreme  Court  could  not  save  her  Charge  that  to  the 
spoil.«  system  Many  suits  to  quiet  title  originate  with  Incompetent 
employers  in  the  county  offlclals'  offlres. 

Is  a  postmaster  more  or  less  efflcient  because  he  believes  in  a 
high  tariff  or  the  Immaculate  Conception?  Does  operating  a  ma- 
■^  chine  gun  or  gettlni;  married  have  any  relation  to  makin?  out  vour 
tax  receipt  or  teaching  arithmetic?  Did  you  ever  see  a  Republican 
adding  machine  or  a  Democratic  typewriter?  Did  yoi*  hear  about 
the  county  clerk  who  requisitioned  a  new  typewriter?  His  rea.^on 
was  that  he  was  tired  of  black  and  wanted  a  typewriter  with  a 
blue  ribbon. 

Shortly  before  his  assassination  Abraham  Lincoln  saw  a  group 
of  Job  hunters  In  the  White  House  anteroom  Pointing  to  them. 
Lincoln  said :  "We  have  conquered  the  rebellion,  but  that  Is  a 
much   greater  danger." 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  to  th?  National  League 
of  Women  Voters,  said,  "The  Government  functions  for  all.  and 
there  can  be  no  qupstion  of  greater  moment  or  broader  effect  than 
the  maintenance,  strengthening,  and  extension  of  the  merit  system 
established  In  the  competitive  principles  of  the  Civil  Service  Act." 

Governor  Fitzgerald,  of  Michigan,  recently  broadcast  this  state- 
ment: ••  *  •  Public  cfflce  became  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
Inefflctent. 

"Government  was  not  very  close  to  the  people  In  those  davs. 
They  were  too  busy  making  money  to  pay  much  attention  to  public 
affairs.  Today  there  is  a  changed  attitude.  Men  and  women  every- 
where In  this  country  are  awake  to  the  realization  that  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  is  a  service  which  touches  almost  every 
aspect  of  life — health,  education,  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty " 

Governor  Fitzgerald  also  said  that  turning  down  Job  hunters  left 
little  time  for  his  real  duties. 

Mayor  LaGuardla  says  this: 

"American  cities  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  being  admin- 
istered under  the  spoils  system.  City  administration  has  become 
a  science.  City  departments  have  highly  specialized  and  technical 
duties  to  perform  and  services  to  render.  The  science  of  govern- 
ment cannot  be  learned  overnight;  neither  can  it  be  learned  en- 
tirely out  of  a  book.  It  requires  experience — many  years  of  actual 
experience  and  training,  •  •  •  The  spoils  system— and  by  that 
I  mean  political  patronage — turning  cut  citv  emplovees  after  elec- 
tion and  appointing  a  new  set  as  a  reward  for  political  activity  or 
work  in  a  campaign  is  not  only  costly  but  so  inefficient  as  to  ruin  a 
city.  The  staggering  debt  of  the  cities,  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  almost  every  city,  are  the  living  witnesses  of  inefficient  city 
govrrnmenta  of  the  past." 

A  league  of  women  voters.  Investigating  their  home  town,  dis- 
covered that  it  cost  75  cents  a  square  foot  to  clean  the  courthouse 
and  only  25  cents  a  square  foot  to  clean  an  adjacent  office  building 
and  the  courthouse  was  not  nearly  as  clean  as  the  office  building 
In  San  Francisco,  under  the  spoils  system,  the  writing  of  75  tax 
bills  was  a  standard  day's  work  Two  years  after  the  Introduction 
of  a  merit  system  200  a  day  was  standard.  Milwaukee,  under  a 
merit  system,  spent  70  cents  por  registered  voter  for  its  elections 
Kansas  City    under  the  spoils  svstem,  spent  t2  70 

The  spoils  system  stultifies  legislation  which  too  often  alms  only 
at  creating  more  political  Jobs  Its  untrained  personnel  defeats 
desirable  legislation.    Through  its  corrupt  machine*  It  thwarts  the 


public  will.     It  hamstrings  sincere  executives.     It  corrupts  votcn 
and  ultimately  makes  a  bum  out  of  the  pie-counter  t)oy 

Under  an  Independent  merit  system,  elected  officlal.s  not  only 
would  have  more  time  for  their  duties,  but  also  would  find  it  more 
difficult  to  give  away  public  funds  and  grant  large  contracts  without 
competitive  bids. 

I  am  Indebted  for  murh  of  my  data  to  Mr  Prank  Everett  and 
E.  O.  Grlffcnhagen.  of  the  firm  of  Grlffenhagen  ic  Associates,  with 
30  years'  experience  in  public  administration.  Mr.  Grlffenhagen 
offers  this  interesting  statement: 

"I  doubt  that  most  people  realize  how  small  a  part  of  the  gov- 
erning Is  now  done  by  the  executive  offices  or  the  members  of  the 
legislative  body  •  •  •  It  Is  ridiculous  to  claim  that  any  body 
of  law  can  do  more  than  Indicate  the  barest  outlines  of  what  Is  to 
be  done,  or  that  any  group  of  executives  can  do  more  than  suggest 
In  the  most  general  way  how  It  Is  to  be  done.  The  decisions,  at  the 
point  where  the  community  sees  and  feels  and  gets  the  results,  are 
made  by  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  the  civil  services  of  our 
governments  They  do  the  governing.  By  their  Judgment,  skill, 
and  faithfulness  they  determine  the  kind  and  quality  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  public  services  rendered." 

Perhaps  I  can  summarize  all  the  foregoing  with  one  further  illus- 
tration. The  railroads  are  in  a  bad  way  Imagine.  If  you  can. 
what  would  happen  if  they  suddenly  decided  to  help  business  by 
firing  all  their  yardmasters.  train  dispatchers,  conductors,  and 
firemen,  and  replacing  them  with  shoe  clerks,  lawyers,  dentists, 
and  soda  Jerkers. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  is  considering  rebuilding  and  enlarging 
the  statehouse  to  make  room  for  State  civilian  employees.  Let 
me  suggest  this  substitute  measure:  A  few  years  ago  Congress 
passed  a  law  adding  several  hundred  employees  to  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  without  a  clvil-servlce  examination  When 
these  men  reported,  the  Bureau  chief  found  they  were  not  only 
useless  but  they  got  in  the  way  of  other  employees,  and  slowed  up 
their  work;  so  he  had  bunks  built  in  a  shed  at  the  rear  of  the 
plant  and  Induced  these  new  employees  to  sjjend  their  time 
sleeping  How  about  a  new  bunkhouse  instead  of  a  new  building? 
One  prominent  Albuquerque  citizen,  a  former  State  official,  stated 
that  he  found  12  mimeograph  machines  in  the  Capitol,  but  no 
employee?  trained  to  operate  one  of  them. 

Senator  H.^tch's  idea  has  long  prevailed  In  the  United  States 
military  service  Uncle  Sam  knows  there  are  no  Democratic  ma- 
chine guns  or  Republican  TNT.  Every  candidate  for  the  Army 
Is  subjected  to  a  careful  examination.  He  Is  then  educated  and 
trained  to  be  a  private  or  an  officer,  and,  when  graduated. 
Is  assigned  to  the  various  branches  of  the  military  service  to  per- 
form a  specific  duty  or  Job.  whose  requirements  have  been  expertly 
determined  The  military  folks  are  concerned  with  doing  a  Job, 
not  with  who  holds  the  Job. 

An  ideal  merit  system  would  do  Jttst  exactly  that.  One  cen- 
tralized planning  bureau  in  Washington  should  expertly  deter- 
mine the  requirements  of  every  type  of  public-service  Job,  from 
hot -dog  inspector  and  Janitor  up  to  the  chief  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  It  should  cooperate  with  educators  in  giving  every  boy  an 
opportunity  to  enter  the  civil  service  with  the  assurance  of  a  life- 
time Job  if  he  merits  it.  and  promotion  for  efficiency.  In  admin- 
istration, the  bureau  should  be  sufficiently  decentralized  to  rec.g- 
nize  the  difference  between  the  requirements  for  a  good  school 
teacher  at  E  cabosa  and  one  in  New  York  City.  "Is  the  applicant 
qualified  to  fill  the  particular  Job?  '  should  be  the  criterion.  It 
should  be  quite  Irrelevant  to  ascertain  whether  the  applicant  Is 
married  or  single,  white,  or  black.  A  disabled  veteran  has  no  place 
In  the  civil  service  by  reason  of  military  services.  The  Veterans" 
Administration  should  see  that  the  disabled  veteran  Is  properly 
cared  for,  and  not  shoved  into  a  Job  for  which  he  is  unfitted  or 
untrained  An  Albuquerque  girl  who  Is  a  competent  stenographer 
in  the  city  hall  should  be  sure  of  a  lifetime  Job  there  If  she  wants 
It,  or  eligible  to  transfer  to  New  York  City  without  any  residential 
difficulty,  or  to  the  Federal  service  without  regard  to  the  State 
apportionment  law. 

When  the  public  clearly  understands  the  distinction  between 
policy-making  elective  officials  and  administrative  employees  who 
carry  out  those  policies,  and  when  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  in- 
efficient administrative  employees  is  realized,  plus  the  citizens  per- 
sonal loss  in  dealing  with  Inefficient  public  servants,  we  will  get 
get  rid  of  the  spoils  system  and  get  a  merit  system.  There  are  no 
objtccles  except  the  public's  lnd;fference  to  the  public's  duties  and 
obligations  as  voting  citizens  of  a  great  democracy 

More  specifically,  a  merit-system  league  in  New  Mexico,  aided  by 
our  present  primary  law,  could  readily  establish  a  real  merit  system 
for  the  State  and  all  Its  political  subdivisions.  It  would  soon  point 
to  the  desirability  of  an  Indefinite  tenure  of  office  for  competent 
sheriffs,  treasurers,  and  other  administrative  officials  qualified  to  do 
a  particular  Job  better  than  anyone  else,  with  policy-making  offl- 
clals such  as  our  county  commissioners  and  city  commission  per- 
forming their  appropriate  legislative  functions.  Politicians  should 
deal  With  policies — legislation — malting  laws.  Just  as  the  architect 
draws  the  plans  and  then  turns  construction  over  to  the  concrete 
mixer  and  the  bricklayer,  so  the  politician  should  leave  adminis- 
tration to  trained  technicians. 

Let's  organize,  and  use  the  Hatch  bill  as  our  starting  point. 
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Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  4.  1940 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speako*.  of  late  much  has  been 
said  relative  to  the  administration's  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program.  In  his  annual  message  at  the  opening  of 
this  session  of  Congress  the  President  came  out  strongly  for 
legislation  to  continue  the  reciprocal-trade  program.  Glib 
statements,  filled  with  glittering  generalities,  claiming  that 
the  reciprocal -trade  agreements  are  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  have  l)een  made. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  American 
people  to  look  at  the  record.  Let  us  read  the  story  the  official 
figures  of  the  United  States  Government  itself  tells  as  to  the 
actual  effect  of  these  reciprocal  agreements  on  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  Realizing  there  can  be  no  sound 
prosperity  within  our  Nation  unless  we  have  a  sound  and 
prosperous  agriculture,  and  knowing  present  agricultural 
conditions  and  the  urgent  need  of  assistance  and  protection 
for  agriculture.  I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  effect  of  the  Roosevelt -Hull  reciprocal  trade  program  on 
our  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products.  The  following 
table,  made  up  from  the  latest  official  figures  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  comparing  the  first  10 
months  of  1939  with  the  first  10  months  of  1938,  ^,111  no*  be 
encouraging  news  for  American  fanners,  nor  o;  much  com- 
fort to  the  proponents  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program: 

Agricultural   exports   and    imports,   JO   months   ended   Oct.   31,   1938 

and  1939 


AsTlcnltural  products 


Tot«I  neririjltvinil 

Export*   — 

ItniiorJs     

1ra<le   halance   afniast   ^nit^d 
SUUvs   

Totil  trade 


10  months  ended  October  31— 


193S 


7V4. 6h5. 000 
1O&.0TO.000 
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1514.288.000 

s»7.o:.i.nix) 
3S2.  y<i.  one 


rhaner  in 
ISQU  frum  1U38 


1.48*.30a000      1,411. 338.000 


-$17.V327,000 

-HOC.  3»if>.  ono 

277.  «0. 000 


-7Z  961. 000 


These  figures,  as  will  be  noted,  show  that  our  total  foreign 
agricultural  trade,  both  in  exports  and  imports,  has  declined 
by  $72,961,000  during  the  first  10  months  of  this  year;  that 
our  exports  have  decreased  by  the  amazing  amount  of 
$175,327,000  and  that  our  agricultural  imports  have  increased 
by  $102,366,000.  This  means  that  with  a  decline  in  the 
United  States  agricultural  foreign-trade  total,  the  balance 
of  trade  in  agricultural  products  has  Increased  against  the 
American  farmer  by  the  astoimding  sum  of  $277,693,000. 
The  official  records  of  the  United  States  Government  dis- 
close that  our  agricultural  exports  were  27.1  percent  of  our 
total  exports  in  1938  and  that  the  percentage  of  such  ex- 
ports of  1939  has  decreased  to  20.7  percent.  In  the  first 
10  months  of  1939  the  United  States  only  exported  $514,- 
288.000  of  farm  products,  while  during  the  same  period  of 
time  the  value  of  agricultural  products  entering  this  coun- 
try amounted  to  $897,051,000;  making  an  almost  unbelievable 
trade  balance  of  $382,763,000  against  American  tillers  of  the 
8oU. 

These  figures  go  far  in  explaining  why  American  agri- 
culture is  not  prosperous. 

As  time  goes  on  I  expect  to  present  to  the  Congress  other 
ofBcial  figures  showing  in  more  detail  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  our  foreign  trade  to  the  detriment  of  American 
interests  as  a  result  of  the  administration's  reciprocal  trade 
program. 


The  War  and  Gold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  4,  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY    HON     CARL   HINSHAW,   OP   CALIFORNIA, 

DECEMBER  2.  1939 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  deliv- 
ered by  me  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sj-stem  from 
their  Washington  studio  on  December  2.  1939.  concerning 
Our  Country  and  the  War.  with  particular  reference  to  the 
effect  of  purchases  of  foreign  gold  by  the  United  States : 

I  am  here  in  Washiiigton  to  represent  nearly  a  hall  miiUon  ol 
the  finest  people  in  America.  Tliey  are  alert  and  inteUlgent.  They 
are  industrious  and  honest.  I  am  very  proud  of  them.  Being  • 
Member  ot  Congress  from  California,  and  its  Eleventh  District 
especially,  has  some  drawbacks.  It  doesn't  seem  really  quite  right 
to  be  away  from  Califorma  during  the  winter  and  spring.  And 
then,  here  comes  the  Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roees  on  New 
Year's  Day — and  right  after  it  comes  the  Rose  Bowl  football  game, 
and  I  have  to  miss  it  a^in.     Oh  me! 

But  it  all  goes  to  prove  that  we  do  have  real  sportsmanship  here 
m  America.  We  are  a  Nation  of  good  sports.  We  get  all  heated  up 
over  a  big  game — or  an  election— but  after  the  final  score  has 
been  hung  up.  all  agree  that  the  best  team  won — shake  hands  all 
around — and  go  back  to  work  until  the  next  time.  That  Is  one 
reason  why  American*  have  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
the  powerful  and  quite  hiatal  sport  of  great  nations  massacring 
weaker  ones  such  as  China  and  Poland — and  apparently  Finland 
Is  to  be  next.  Such  ruthless  cruelty  and  Inhuman  lu»t  for  blood 
and  power  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  true  American  spirit. 

We  don't  want  war  in  this  country,  and  we  certainly  have  no 
yearning  to  go  abroad  again  to  fight.  Wars  have  been  gcrfng  on  In 
the  world  since  the  beginning  of  time — and  the  last  one  appar- 
ently has  not  been  fought  yet.  What  can  we  do  to  avoid  war — to 
be  at  peace?  When  I  think  of  that — the  deep  and  eternal  truth 
in  the  advice  of  the  Father  of  our  Country  rings  out  clear  and 
strong.  He  said.  "Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  toward  all  na- 
tions Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all."  •'Why."  said 
George  Washington.  "Why.  by  interweaving  our  desUny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
toils  of  Euixipean  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 
It  Is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliance  with  ar  f 
portion  of  the  foreign  world."  I  wish  everyone  woxild  read  Waal.- 
Ineton's    Farewell    Address    again. 

We  cannot  be  the  policemen  of  the  world  and  remain  at  peace. 
The  only  right  answer  I  can  see  is  to  strictly  mind  our  own  busi- 
ness and  be  so  strong  that  no  nation  dare  attack  us. 

When  I  think  of  game  little  Finland,  all  ready  for  the  1940 
Olvmpics.  a  fine  new  stadium  built,  athletes  in  training,  all  ready 
for  a  big  show  and  a  lot  of  fun,  it  makes  me  sick,  this  war  busi- 
ness. They  probably  will  have  to  call  off  the  games  on  accovint 
of  darkness  over  Europe — a  rotten  stench  over  civilization. 

So  many  crazy  things  have  happened  in  this  generation.  It  seem* 
that  lunatics  must  rule  the  world.  But  among  the  crazle«t  things 
I  can  think  of  is  the  policy  we  have  adopted  in  this  country  of 
buvlng  gold  and  silver  from  all  over  the  world,  and  at  a  fancy  price. 
Our  Government  used  to  pay  t20.67  an  ounce  for  gold.  Then  a 
bright  professor,  whose  chief  claim  to  distinction  must  lie  In  h.s 
discovery  that  by  keeping  lights  turned  on  in  hen  houses  they 
would  lay  more  eggs  and  die  young,  a  professor  by  the  nante  of 
Warren,  advanced  the  Idea  back  in  1933  that  if  we  raised  the  price 
of  gold  that  all  other  prices  would  rise  along  with  it.  He  evi- 
dently persuaded  the  President  that  that  wovUd  happen,  so  pr.ces 
being  generally  quite  low  In  1933,  It  sounded  like  a  good  idea,  and 
a  law  was  passed  by  a  rubber-stamp  Congress  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  buy  gold  at  prices  up  to  $41.34  an  ounce, 
and  he  proceeded  to  buy,  and  he  bought  and  bought,  bidding 
higher  and  higher,  until  he  had  boosted  the  price  up  to  $34.88 
an  ounce,  and  then  he  proclaimed  on  January  31.  1934,  that  from 
then  on  our  Government  would  pay  12  cents  more,  or  an  even 
$35.  an  otmce  for  gold.  Believe  It  or  not.  we  Insisted  on  paying 
nearly  twice  as  much  for  gold  as  we  had  been  paying,  Just  to 
raise  prices.  It  was  a  noble  experiment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
prices  are  still  about  as  low  now  as  £hey  were  In  January  1934,  when 
the  gold-buying  spree  really  got  started.  They  were  lower  before 
this  war  started. 

Supposing  somebody  came  up  to  you  when  cotton  was  selling 
for  10  cents  a  pound  and  said.  "I'll  pay  you  17  cents  a  poiuid  iot 
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all  the  cotton  you  can  deliver  to  me."  What  would  you  do?  Or 
pupptislng  somebody  offered  to  pay  you  35  cents  a  dozen  for  all  the 
pgjrs  you  could  lay  hands  en  when  the  market  price  had  been  20 
cents  a  dozen.  Well,  the  whole  world  did  Just  what  ycu  would  do. 
The  world  said  to  Uncle  Sam,  ""O.  K .  sucker,  get  ready,  here  :t 
comes";  and  the  whole  world  started  in  to  sell  us  gold— and  they 
are  still  veiling  It  to  us — at  935  an  ounce,  and  we  are  still  taking  It 
at  that  price  I  can  see  where  there  might  be  some  sense  In  paying 
American  gold  miners  t35  an  ounce  for  gold,  Just  to  boost  the  busi- 
ness of  gold  mining  After  all,  nearly  every  other  business.  Includ- 
ing farming.  ha.s  bten  on  relief  for  .several  years  now.  so  why  not 
the  gold  miners?  But  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  st-e  any  very  good 
reason  why  we  should  pay  these  huge  profits  to  foreign  banks  and 
foreign  gold  miners.  Somebody  said  that  it  aided  our  foreign  trade. 
Oh.  certainly:  no  question  about  that:  why  not?  But  who  gets 
the  b'-st  of  the  trade — the  side  that  trades  wheat  at  $1  per  biishel  or 
the  .<ilde  that  trades  gold  at  $35  an  o\mce? 

The  people  who  used  to  preach  the  old  commodity  dollar — those 
who  wanted  to  fix  the  dollar  by  passing  a  law  declaring  that  20 
bushels  of  wheat  was  worth  «20  and  was  equal  In  value  to  an  ounce 
of  gold  should  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened  Today  it  takes 
35  bushels  of  wheat  to  equal  In  value  an  ounce  of  gold.  In  other 
words,  the  foreigner  with  an  ounce  of  gold  can  now  buy  35  bushels 
of  wheat  with  it,  when  It  used  to  be  that  even  at  today's  price  of 
wheat  he  could  only  buy  20  bushels.  So  what  are  we  doing  but 
making  the  foreigner  a  present,  giving  him  a  bonvis  of  15  bushels 
of  wheat  for  every  ounce  of  gold  he  sends  us  for  that  purpose? 
The  same  thing  Is  true  of  other  commodities.  That  l£  one  way 
of  looking  at  It:  here  is  another: 

Supposing  you  are  a  very  rich  foreigner  and  we  are  back  in  Jan- 
uary 1934.  You  have  a  big  stock  of  gold.  Over  In  the  United 
States  the  President  has  proclaimed  that  now  the  American  Gov- 
ernmrnt  will  pay  $35  an  ounce  for  gold,  when  a  ftw  months  ago  they 
would  only  pay  $20  67  an  ounce.  You  might  take  a  look  at  the 
American  stock  market  and  say  to  yourself.  "Ah  ha!  If  I  ship  my 
gold  to  America  I  can  buy  American  shares  of  stock,  and  very  cheap. 
They  take  my  gold  at  a  fancy  price,  s«j  I  can  buy  35  shares  of  stock 
now  where  I  could  only  buy  20  before.  Even  Americans  cant  do 
that,  because  the  American  Government  took  In  all  the  gold  from 
the  American  people  before  the  price  was  changed.  I  can  even  ship 
riy  American  $20  gold  pieces  back  to  America  and  get  nearly  $35 
i.piece  for  themr.  American's  can  t  do  that;  it  Is  against  the  law  for 
them  to  have  American  gold  coins  In  their  possession." 
~  And  so  It  Is — that  we  let  the  foreigners  buy  our  shares  of  stock 
at  a  big  discount.  Now  the  stock  market  has  gone  up  a  long  way. 
A  war  is  on — and  war  Industries  are  booming.  They  can  sell  back 
to  us  these  shares  of  stock  at  a  good  profit  and  buy  war  supplies 
from  us.  The  question  is — who  Is  the  loser?  I  venture  to  say  that 
in  every  such  transaction  the  foreigners  are  getting  away  with  war 
supplies  at  much  less  than  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  In  other  words, 
America,  by  buying  foreign  gold  at  a  fancy  price.  Is  helping  to  pay 
for  the  wars  in  the  world,  and  our  people  don't  know  it. 

Take  one  good  example.  Take  Japan.  The  Japanese  probably 
didn  t  go  into  the  American  slock  market,  but  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  sold  us  a  lot  of  gold  Before  January  31.  1934.  Japan 
had  a  supply  of  gold  that  wa.s  worth  $212,000,000.  Then  almost 
overnight,  it  was  worth  $359  000.000  in  America.  Japan  is  smart — 
so  she  has  collected  some  more  gold  and  sold  most  of  It  to  us.  We 
have  since  paid  $53t>. 000,000  for  gold  from  Japan  that  was  worth 
$320  000,000  before  we  boosted  the  price.  The  profit  to  the  for- 
eigners In  this  deal  appears  to  be  well  over  $200,000,000.  That 
$200  000,000  has  probably  paid  for  a  lot  of  scrap  iron  and  gasoline 
that  has  been  used  In  killing  Chinese. 

Since  January  31,  1934.  we  have  bought  nine  and  one-half  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  foreign  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  America's  gift  to 
these  foreigners,  therefore,  amounts  to  nearly  $4,000,000,000.  What 
have  they  done  with  if  Have  they  purchased  the  products  of  our 
farms  and  factories?  Some — yes— but  the  record  shows  that  we 
are  Just  holding  for  them  in  safe  keeping  another  $990,000,000 
worth  and  that  they  own  $7,000,000,000  worth  of  bank  deposits 
and  American  stocks  and  bonds  that  can  be  cashed  in  for  war 
supplies.     Tlunk  of  it — and  Finland  pays  her  war  debts. 

But  here  is  another  Interesting  angle.  Over  in  South  Africa  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  much  gold  mining.  Some  Is  high-grade 
digging,  and  some  low.  But  do  you  know  what  It  costs  to  recover 
an  ounce  of  gold  in  South  Africa?.  It  Is  amazing.  The  best  pro- 
ducers get  gold  for  about  $7  25  an  ounce.  It  runs  from  there  up 
to  $20  an  ounce,  and  a  gojd  guess  at  the  average  cost  Is  about 
$12  an  ounce.  Then,  we  give  them  $35  an  ounce  for  It.  If  you 
owned  a  gold  mine  in  South  Africa  would  you  run  it  full  blast  and 
sell  your  gold  to  London  to  be  sh  pped  to  America — or  would  vou — 
to  get  from  200  to  400  percent  clear  profit  out  of  Uncle  Sam?' 

This  IS  so  crazy  that  It  Is  almost  lunny.  Think  of  it — here  we 
sit -buying  gold  taken  from  holes  in  the  ground  all  over  the  world 
and  what  do  we  do  with  it  when  we  get  it?  We  Just  bury  it  again 
In  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  America.  Let  me  read  to  you  a  news 
item  from  the  Washington  Post  of  November  10.  It  is  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch: 

"TREAStTKT    TO    MAIL    FIVE    BILLIONS    IN    GOLD 

•The  Treasury  Is  getting  ready  to  mail  $5,000,000,000  or  $6,000,000.- 
000  worth  of  gold  As  .>oon  as  Cons;re.ss  authorizes  the  postage 
(about  $1,000,0001.  the  Treasury  wants  to  shift  part  of  Its  huge 
gold  hoards  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  the  subterranean 
vaults  built  for  the  purpose  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky.    Fort  Knox  already 


contains  $5,523,000,000  worth  of  the  metal,  but  none  has  been  added 
for  a  couple  of  years,  while  the  Treasury  stocks  outside  of  Port 
Knox  have  grown  to  exceed  $11,600,000,000,  Shifting  s<^ime  of  the 
gold  would  relieve  congestion  in  outside  vaults  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  its  safety.  When  the  Treasury  sends  gold  by  regis- 
tered mail,  the  extra  postage  ccmpensatrs  the  Post  Office  for 
guarding  the  gold  with  hundreds  of  inspectors  and  soldiers." 

Now  I  ask  you.  In  all  sincerity,  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing? 
And  they  ship  $5,000  000  COO  worth  to  Kentucky  by  registered  mail. 
Registered  mall,  mind  you.  Why?  I  don't  know;  do  you?  Maybe 
Jim  Farley  needs  a  little  business  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 
It  beats  me;  I  can  see  a  lot  of  reasons  for  it,  but  none  of  them 
very  good  reasons. 

Gold  is  queer  stuff;  you  can't  eat  It.  but  you  can  use  It  to  fill 
teeth.  It  makes  nice  Jewelry,  too — watchcases.  wedding  rings — I 
suppose  you  could  make  beautiful  doorknobs  out  of  It,  but  It  Is  too 
soft  for  hinges.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  It  anj-way?  It 
certainly  isn't  doing  any  good  burled  In  a  hole  In  the  ground  In 
Kentucky.  Why.  it  takes  2  500  soldiers  to  guard  the  place.  It  Is 
Just  an  expense  to  guard  it.  And  I'm  not  so  sure  that  it  Is  very 
safe  there  at  that — $16,000,000,000  in  gold,  a  prize  greater  than 
any  Croesus  or  King  Midas  or  any  gangster  ever  dreamed  of,  all  to 
be  in  one  basket  soon. 

Nobody  has  given  me  any  very  good  reason  why  that  gold  wouldn't 
be  much  safer  spread  around  in  the  pockets  of  all  the  people. 
But  maybe  the  Government  doesn't  want  the  people  to  find  out 
how  small  the  new  $20  gold  pieces  would  be.  They  couldn't  be 
much  larger  than  the  old  $10  gold  pieces  were.  What  a  shock  that 
would  be. 

There  Is  a  lot  more  to  talk  about  We  haven't  talked  about  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  ounces  of  foreign  sliver  that  have  been  pur- 
chased, to  be  buried  in  a  hole  In  the  ground  at  West  Point,  N  Y.; 
nor  what  that  has  meant  to  India  and  China  and  Mexico.  That 
will  have  to  go  over  to  another  time.  I  hope  you  are  glad  you 
listened  and  that  you  have  received  some  food  for  thought.  For  my 
part,  I  am  happy  to  have  had  this  chance  to  talk  with  you,  and  am 
grateful  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Good  night. 

Safety  for  Fish  and  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  4.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  OF  DECEMBER 

26,  1939 


Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  of  December  26,  1939: 

I  From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  December  26.  1939) 

SATETT    FOR    FISH    AND     MEN 

Announcement  by  Commissioner  Don  Waters  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  of  Ohio  will  redouble  its  efforts  to  combat 
the  pollution  of  streams  Is  to  be  applauded,  not  only  by  sports- 
men, but  by  all  those  who  realize  that  water  dangerous  to  fish 
may  be  even  more  dangerous  to  human  beings. 

One  of  the  methods  Is  to  refrain  from  stocking  streams  near 
sources  of  pollution.  This  surely  will  help  to  arou.se  sportsmen 
to  bring  pressure  on  municipalities  and  Industries  to  abate  their 
dumping  of  polsonour  wastes  In  lakes  and  streams. 

This  Is  In  line  with  the  activities  of  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment of  Indiana,  which  for  years  has  worked  hand  In  hand  with 
the  State  board  of  health  to  clear  the  streams.  As  a  result  fish- 
ing has  become  good  not  only  In  the  many  lakes  which  dot  north- 
ern Indiana,  but  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Whitewater  and  the 
White,  which  once  were  foul  with  the  wastes  of  cities,  canning 
factories,  and  manufacturing  plants. 

Indeed  an  occasional  leak  of  wastes  Is  th«  signal  for  Indiana 
State  and  local  action  since  nothing  shows  up  the  befouling  of 
streams  so  quickly  as  the  mjTlads  of  dead  fish. 

As  an  Illustration.  Dave  Roberts  told  in  the  Enquirer  a  few 
weeks  ago  of  fish  rescue  work  in  the  East  Fork  in  a  pool  Just 
below  the  village  of  Batavla  in  Clermont  County.  Scores  of  dead 
bass  were  floating  on  the  surface  as  a  result  of  sewage  and  lack  of 
oxygen  In  the  water.  Others  by  the  hundreds  were  trving  to 
pass  over  a  shallow  bar  and  Into  a  spring-fed  pond.  The  con- 
servation offlcialfl  saved  them  by  the  thousands. 

Considering  that  the  Ohio  department  spent  nearlv  half  a 
million  dollars  last  year  in  the  propagation  and  management  of 
fish  and  planted  365.000.000  fish,  it  is  naturally  a  waste  of  sports- 
men's money  to  plant  fiah  where  they  must  be  rescued  or  perish. 
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And  If  the  whole  body  of  sportsmen  will  press  Individually  and 
collectively  this  coming  session  of  Oongreas  for  the  passage  of 
the  Barkley-Spence  blU  as  It  passed  tbe  Senate,  they  wLU  really 
accomplish  something  practical. 


Taxes  and  the  T.  V.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

OF  TEUNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Janvary  3,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  HARCOURT  A.  MORGAN 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  is  preparing  to  open 
hearings  on  the  Norris  bill  to  make  provision  for  taxes  to  be 
paid  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  following  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Harcourt  A.  Morgan  to  the  Washington  Post,  and 
appearing  in  that  paper  on  December  31,  1939.  This  letter 
explains  in  very  simple  and  understandable  language  just 
what  the  act  proposes  to  do.  and  I  think  will  serve  to  clear 
up  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  and  misunderstanding  on 
the  subject.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

To  the  EDrroB  or  thi  Post. 

Sik:  The  attention  of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity has  been  directed  to  your  editorial  of  December  16  entitled 
"Taxes  and  the  T  V  A  ■  We  believe  that  this  editorial  has  missed 
the  real  point  of  the  problem  presented  for  solution. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  tax  subject,  it  Is  essential  to  begin 
with  an  understanding  of  the  relaUonshlp  between  the  Tennessee 
■Valley  Authority  and  its  wholesale  customers.  The  Authority  does 
not  engage  in  the  business  of  distribution  and  sale  of  electricity  at 
retell:  Its  major  function  is  to  operate  the  generating  plants  and 
transmit  the  power  lo  the  reteU  distribution  systems  owned  by 
municipalities  and  rural  cooperative  associations  to  whom  the  power 
Is  sold  under  wholesale  power  contracts.  These  municipalities  and 
cooperative  associations  own  and  operate  their  own  distribution 
systems  and  distribute  the  electricity  to  the  customers. 

In  the  contracts  between  the  Authority  and  these  wholesale  cus- 
tomers, the  rates  at  which  the  power  Is  to  be  distributed  to  the 
consumers  are  agreed  upon.  These  rates  are  sufficient  and  as 
their  Income  accounts  show  they  do  cover  all  State,  county,  and 
local  taxes  previously  levied  upon  the  distribution  properties  Ac- 
cordingly, the  fact  is  that  the  consiimers  are  now  paying  in  their 
rates  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  taxes  previously  assessed  against 
these  systems  The  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  these  reve- 
nues, previously  collected  by  the  State,  county,  and  local  taxing 
authorities  are  now  paid  Into  the  general  funds  of  the  munici- 
paUtles.  This,  therefore,  is  not  a  question  of  "tax  loss ";  It  Is 
merely  one  of  equitable  adjustment  cf  the  tax  collections  among 
the  State  and  its  subdivisions 

Clearlv,  this  Is  neither  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  nor  a  Federal 
problem".  The  question  as  to  whether  the  States  and  counties 
should  recapture  their  p>ortion  of  these  jjajrments  is  one  of  State 
j>clicy  that  can  be  solved  only  by  State  legislation  The  absence 
of  such  legislation  accounts  for  a  large  portion  of  the  fo-called 
tax  losses,  since  the  taxes  previously  levied  upon  the  distribution 
properties,  owned  not  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  but  by  the 
municipalities  and  local  cooperatives,  account  for  a  large  proportion 
of  tiie  total  amount. 

The  remaining  adjustment — and  the  only  one  with  which  the 
FMeral  Government  is  direcUy  concerned — arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  generating  plants  and  transmission  lines  previously  sub- 
ject to  State  and  local  taxation  are  now  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  and  are.  there- 
fore, exempt  from  the  taxing  power  of  the  State  and  its  subdivl.slons. 
Here  again  it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  the  rates  at  which  the 
power  produced  bv  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  is  sold  are  not 
sufflclent  to  cover  the  taxes  previously  paid  upon  these  properties. 

The  fact  is  that  the  wholesale  rate  at  which  the  Authority  sells 
its  power  to  the  retail  distributors  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  of  the 
C06U  of  producing  and  transmitting  such  power,  plus  a  margin  of 
about  15  percent.  That  margin  paid  by  the  consumers  in  their 
rates  Is  sufflclent  to  cover  taxes  upon  these  properties.  The  issue 
13  whether  It  should  be  utilized  for  that  purpose. 

The  theory  of  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority  Act  as  now  written 
is  that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  power  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  production  should  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  navigation 
and  flood -control  program.  The  program  authorized  by  the  stat- 
ute Is  a  multi-purpose  one  in  which  power  is  the  paying  partner. 


The  revenues  over  and  above  the  power  costs  are  available  either 
for  reimbursement  to  the  Federal  Treasury  or  for  payment  of 
State  and  local  taxes,  or  for  both.  The  issue  the  Congress  m\ist 
determine  is  not  whether  the  rates  should  include  allowance  for 
taxes,  because  they  already  do,  but  is  rather  what  method  should 
be  adopted  for  apportioning  these  revenues  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  local  taxing  authorities. 

In  determining  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  great 
benefits  that  have  been  conferred  upon  the  States  and  communitlea 
in  this  area  by  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  against  the  ad- 
mitted fact  that  the  transfer  of  these  properties  from  private  to 
public  ownership  has  resulte<l  in  some  communities  in  temporary 
but  serious  fiscal  problems. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  already  provides  for  payment 
cf  5  percent  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  revenues  to  the  States  In 
lieu  of  taxes.  (Tennessee  Valley  Authority  revenues  are  now  about 
•  15.000.000  per  year  )  ITiis  percentage  will  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  produce  sufficient  funds  to  replace  all  the  taxes  previously 
paid  by  the  power  companies  on  the  facilities  taken  over  by  the 
Authority.  However,  one  of  the  factors  which  aggravates  the  tex 
problem  Is  that  the  formula  specified  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  for  the  division  among  the  States  of  the  payments 
to  be  made  by  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  does  not  work  out 
equitably  In  the  light  of  the  situation  as  It  has  actually  developed 
since  the  act  was  passed.  Were  It  not  for  this  factor,  there  would 
be  no  lax  problem  which  could  not  be  solved  without  additional 
legislation. 

For  this  reason  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  directors  of  the  Authority,  provides  In  sub- 
stance that  the  Authority  shall  pay  to  the  affected  Stetes  10  percent 
of  the  gross  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  power  at  wholesale, 
this  percentage  being  graduated  downward  until  it  reaches  5  per- 
cent In  8  years,  this  rate  to  be  paid  in  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
It  is  further  provided  that  the  minimum  annual  payment  to  each 
State  shall  not  be  less  than  the  2-year  average  of  the  State  and 
local  ad  valorem  property  taxes  levied  against  transmission  and 
generating  property  purchased  and  operated  by  the  Authority  In 
each  State  plus  that  portion  of  reservoir  lands  allocated  or  estimated 
to  be  allocable  to  power. 

The  total  payment  for  each  fiscal  year  is  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  power  sold  In 
each  State  and  the  book  value  of  the  power  property  owned  within 
each  State.  The  bill  declares  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
that  each  State  shall  redistribute  these  payments,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  to  the  counties  and  other  local  taxing  districts  affected  by 
the  program  of  the  Authority.  It  is  to  be  especially  noted  that 
under  tills  bill  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the  Authority  to  each 
State  is  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  total  State  and  local  ad  valorem 
propery  taxes  previously  levied  against  the  power  property  owned 
by  the  Authority. 

Enactment  of  these  bills  will,  we  believe,  solve  equitably  the  only 
phase  of  this  temporary  problem,  which  is  a  direct  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

HARcomrr  A.  Morgak, 
Chairman  o/  the  BoartL 

KNOXvnxE.  Tenn.,  December  21. 


Stream  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIREB  OF  DBCEMBKB 

23,   1939 


Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  December  23,  1939: 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  December  23,  1939] 
Nrw  rvrocNCE 

Taking  an  eminently  practical  view  of  stream  pollution,  the 
State  Conservation  Division  has  decided  to  discontinue  the  stock- 
ing of  streams  with  fish  near  sources  of  pollution.  Annually,  the 
division  spends  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  in  fish  propagation 
and  stream  Improvement,  This  fall  It  is  estimated  that  many 
millions  of  the  365.000.000  fish  used  In  the  lake-  and  rlver-stocldng 
program  have  been  killed  by  polluted  water. 

The  news  is  of  especial  Interest  to  sportsmen,  but  it  has  over- 
tones of  Importance  to  those  who  look  exclusively  to  the  grocery 
or  delicatessen  for  their  sea  food.  Just  as  did  the  recent  newi 
that  boat  owners  along  the  Ohio  found  that  acid  In  the  water 
was  eating  the  painted  names  off  their  craft. 
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Water  which  even  the  hardiest  of  river  fish  find  uninhabitable, 
and  which  n.i»s  the  paint  off  a  motortwat.  Is  not  obviously,  the 
eau  de  vie  which  a  ph3r8ician  would  recommend  for  the  best  in- 
terest* of  tlie  human  system. 

Sportsmen  by  and  large  have  been  more  active  than  the  general 
pvibllc  in  seeking  relief  from  stream  pollution,  though  a  confusion 
of  objectives  has  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  their  support.  Theirs 
and  the  public's  interest  is  essentially  the  same — to  reduce  pollu- 
tion by  the  most  practical  method.  The  Barklcy-Spence  bill 
which  will  be  before  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  new  session 
provides  the  best  avenue  of  attack  upon  pollution.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  getting  something  done  about  the  polluted  condition  of 
river.s  and  streams,  the  Barkley-Spence  bill  should  command  the 
support  of  sportsmen  and  general  public  alike. 


Supreme  Court  Protects  Farmers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH   D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  4,  1940 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Bartels  case  reestablished  the  Prazier- 
Lemke  moratorium.  The  provisions  of  this  act  some  Federal 
Judges,  who  apparently  could  not  understand  English,  mis- 
construed and  had  in  effect  deliberately  annulled.  Annulled — 
by  judicial  legislation — by  wrongfully  permitting  the  evic- 
tion of  innocent  men.  women,  and  children  from  their  homes. 
The  fact  that  these  evictions  were  allowed  by  some  Federal 
judges,  in  plain  violation  of  their  duty  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, makes  them  all  the  more  shameful. 

I  say  some  of  the  Federal  judges — not  all — because  I  gladly 
concede,  and  you  have  a  right  to  know,  that  a  majority  of 
them  sincerely  carried  out  the  mandates  of  Congress  and  gave 
full  force  and  effect  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  above  case  rendered  a  broad  and 
far-reaching  decision  which  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  debt-ridden  farmers  In  every  State.  It  will  give  to  the 
honest  farmer  who  is  about  to  lose  his  farm  and  home  by 
mortgage  foreclosure,  judgment,  or  tax  sale  a  breathing  speU 
of  3  years  within  which  to  refinance  himself. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes,  in  his  opinion  In  the  Bartels  case, 
informs  the  Federal  judges  who  by  their  wrongful  decisions 
attempted  to  annul  this  law  that  hereafter  they  must  carry 
out  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Prazier-Lemke  mora- 
toriimi  in  accordance  with  the  plain  English  language  of  the 
act.  He  tells  them  that  they  must  give  full  force  and  effect 
to  an  act  of  Congress  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

In  his  opinion  the  Chief  Justice  in  unmistakable  language 
informs  these  erring  Federal-,  district-,  and  circuit-court 
judges  that  a  farmer  is  never  too  poor  to  go  through  bank- 
ruptcy; that  they  cannot  accuse  him  of  bad  faith  because  his 
liabilities  exceed  his  assets.  He  informs  them  that  it  is  not 
bad  faith  for  a  farmer  to  take  advantage  of  the  Prazier- 
Lcmke  moratorium — a  Federal  law. 

He  informs  these  judges  that  a  farmer  debtor  can  take 
advantage  of  this  law  when  he  is  in  financial  distress  and 
that  it  is  none  of  the  judge's  concern  whether  or  not  such 
farmer  debtor  will  be  able  to  rehabilitate  himself  at  the  end 
of  3  years.  That  is  the  farmer's  business  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress. 


We  quote  from  the  Chief  Justice's  opinion: 


/ 


The  subsections  of  section  75  which  regulate  the  procedure  In 
relation  to  the  effort  of  a  farmer  debtor  to  obtain  a  composition 
or  extension  contain  no  provision  fur  a  dismissal  because  of  the 
absence  of  a  reasonable  probability  of  the  financial  rehabilitation 
of  the  debtor.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  these  subsections  which 
warrants  the  imputation  of  lack  of  good  faith  to  a  farmer  debtor 
because  of  that  plight.  The  plain  purpose  of  section  75  was  to 
afford  relief  to  such  debtors  vho  found  themselves  in  economic 
distress  however  severe,  by  giving  them  the  chance  to  seek  an 
agreement  with  their  creditors  ( sub-sections  (a)  to  (r))  and  fail- 
ing this,  to  ask  for  the  other  relief  afforded  by  subsection  (s) 
The  fanner  debtor  may  offer  to  pay  what  he  can.  as  Bartels  did! 


and  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  bad  faith  in  taking  the  cotirse 
for  which  the  statute  expressly  provides. 

The  scheme  of  the  statute  is  designed  to  provide  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure so  as  to  give  whatever  relief  may  properly  be  afforded  to 
the  distressed  farmer  debtor,  while  protecting  the  Interests  of  his 
creditors  by  a-ssunng  the  fair  application  of  whatever  prop>erty  the 
debtor  has  to  the  payment  of  their  claims,  the  priorities  and  liens 
of  secured  creditors  being  preserved. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  questions  which  may  ari.se  In 
the  course  of  the  administration  under  the  statute,  but  merely 
with  the  duty  to  follow  the  procedure  which  the  statute  defines 
and  the  district  court  failed  to  observe. 

•  •  •  the  caa!>e  is  remanded  to  the  dLstrlct  court  with  direc- 
tion to  proceed  in  conformity  with  this  opinion. 

We  wonder  how  these  judges  feel  in  the  face  of  this 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States?  Can 
they  feel  just  right  when  they  realize  that  they  permitted 
the  eviction  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men.  women,  and 
children  from  their  homes?  I  wonder  whether  occasionally, 
in  their  silent  chambers,  they  can  see  the  stoic  anguish  on 
the  father's  face  or  the  tear-stained  face  of  the  mother 
whose  children  they  have  made  homeless? 

All  this  because  they  would  not  or  could  not  understand 
the  plain  English  language  of  the  Prazier-Lemke  moratorium. 
Because  suave  attorneys,  in  one  case  paid  $60,000  by  the 
insurance  companies  to  assist  a  bank  to  fight  a  bankrupt 
farmer,  overcame  their  better  judgment.  Let  us  hope  that 
from  now  on  these  judges  will  more  fully  realize  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  this  Government  and  Nation,  and  that  they 
will  reinstate,  wherever  possible,  without  red  tape  or  quibble. 
I   every  case  that  they  so  wrongfully  and  so  unjustly  dLsmissed. 

While  the  Senate  National  Economic  Committee  discovered 
that   the  associated  president's  of   the   life-insurance   com- 
panies paid  $60,000  to  an  attorney  to  assist  a  joint -stock 
j   land  bank  to  take  the  home  away  from  a  bankrupt  farmer, 
I   and   while   they  had   paid   lobbyists  in   Washington    in    an 
[   attempt  to  defeat  the  enactment  of  this  law,  the  attorneys 
in  the  Bartels  case,  representing  the  farmer-debtor,  served 
without  compensation.     May  I  warn  these  companies  that. 
for  their  own  good,  they  had  better  get  out  of  the  farming 
and  lobbying  business  and  devote  all  their  activities  to  the 
insurance  business. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  reversed  the  erroneous  decisions 
of  the  District  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ohio  in 
the  Morrison  and  Gray  cases.  In  its  opinion  in  those  cases 
it  directs  the  district  court  to  reinstate  the  cases  and  to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Prazier- 
Lemke  moratorium  and  its  decision  in  the  Bartels  case. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  definitely  informed  the  Fed- 
eral judges  that  the  provisions  of  section  75  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  are  mandatory.  This  section  seems  to  have  been 
the  stumbling  block  of  some  judges.  Every  conceivable  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  destroy  its  effectiveness.  While 
this  section  has  saved  hundreds  and  thousands  of  homes 
many  more  would  have  been  saved  if  all  the  Federal  judges 
had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  act.  This  would  have  been 
of  lasting  benefit,  not  only  to  the  Nation,  but  to  the  creditors 
as  well  as  to  the  farmer  debtors. 

Section  75  gives  every  farmer  who  is  insolvent  or  finan- 
cially embarrassed  a  legal  equity  in  his  own  property.  That 
equity  is  the  legal  right  to  continue  in  possessiori  of  his 
farm — live  in  his  home — for  3  years,  provided  he  pays  a 
reasonable  rental.  That  equity  ^ives  him  an  opportunity  to 
refinance  and  reestablish  himself  as  a  solvent  rather  than 
to  continue  as  an  insolvent  farmer.  This  right  no  court 
may.  now,  hereafter  deny  him. 

Under  the  act  an  appraisal  is  made  of  all  the  farmer's 
propCTty  "at  its  then  fair  and  reasonable  market  value." 
That  reasonable  market  value  fixes  the  debtor's  assets  and 
also  the  limit  of  his  liabilities.  That  is  the  rule  in  all  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings.  It  is  not  what  the  bankrupt  owes  but 
what  the  property  will  bring  that  finally  settles  the  question 
of  assets  and  liabilities  and  balances  the  debit  and  the 
credit  sides  of  the  ledger.    This  via  a  discharge. 

During  the  depression  and  recession  Congress — ^In  legis- 
lating in  the  interest  of  the  Nation — saw  fit  to  pass  this 
section.    It  did  this  because  it  felt  it  was  essential  for  the 
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preservation  of  the  Nation.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  a  number  of  decisions  upheld  this  legisla- 
tion. It  gave  It  a  broad  and  liberal  interpretation  so  as  to 
effectuate  the  intent  of  Congress  within  constitutional  limita- 
tions. 

The  legislation  in  question  is  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcy.  The  only  farmer  who  can  take  advantage  of 
this  act  is  a  bankrupt  farmer.  A  bankrupt  is  a  financial 
wreck.  The  question  is  not  one  of  paying  up  in  full  but 
one  of  salvaging — saving  what  can  be  saved  out  of  the  wreck. 

No  other  law  has  been  so  often  and  so  willfully  miscon- 
strued as  the  Prazier-Lemke  moratorium.  Is  it  because  this 
law  protects  us  by  protecting  the  farmers  who  feed  and 
clothe  the  Nation?  Similar  legislation  in  favor  of  railroads 
and  corporations  has  been  liberally  construed  by  these  same 
judges,  but  for  some  reason  they  forgot  their  liberality  when 
this  law  was  involved. 

In  addition  to  the  decision  in  the  Bartels,  Morrison  and 
and  Gray  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  rendered  five 
far-reaching  decisions  in  connection  with  the  Prazier-Lemke 
moratorium.  In  three  of  these  cases  Elmer  McClain  of  Lima. 
Ohio,  was  associated  with  me.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Vir- 
ginia Wright  case  iSOO  U.  S.  440).  In  that  case  the  farmer 
debtor  owed  $6,559.50  and  his  assets  were  only  $2,828  52.  Yet. 
In  that  very  case  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  act  constitu- 
tional. It  did  not  even  say  that  the  farmer  was  too  poor 
to  take  advantage  of  the  law  or  that  his  assets  would  have  to 
exceed  his  liabilities. 

Next  comes  the  Beach  case  (301  U.  S.  435).  In  that  case 
the  debtor  had  a  mortgage  of  $100,000  on  196  acres  of  land. 
It  was  held  that  Mr.  Beach  was  not  a  farmer  in  good  faith. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  that  decision  and  said: 

The  products  of  his  toil  were  food  for  him  and  his  dependents, 
and  the  farmhouse  was  his  home.  True,  the  money  returns  were 
scanty.  •  •  •  The  scantiness  of  the  yield  may  have  turned 
him  into  a  bankrupt,  but  it  did  not  change  his  occupation  One 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  farmer  because  drouth,  wind,  or  pests  may 
have  rendered  the  farm  barren. 

Next  comes  the  Adair  case  (303  U.  S.  350),  in  which  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  conciliation  commis- 
sioner was  liable  for  moneys  paid  to  the  bankrupt  farmer, 
necessary  in  harvesting  the  crop  on  which  the  Bank  of 
America  had  a  mortgage.  The  mortgage  expressly  provided 
that  the  farmer  was  to  care  for  and  harvest  the  crop  at  his 
own  expense.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  that  decision. 
It  held  it  was  the  conciliation  commissioner's  duty  to  preserve 
the  crop  and  that  it  was  proper  to  allow  the  farmer  debtor 
the  necessary  expenses  for  harvesting  the  crop.  The  Court 
said: 

These  provisions  of  section  75  look  forward  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  farm  as  a  going  concern. 

Then  came  the  Indiana  Wright  case  (304  U.  S.  502 ».  In 
that  case  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  farmer  had  a  right 
to  file  his  petition  under  section  75  at  any  time  before  his 
period  of  redemption  had  expired,  or  before  confirmation  of 
sale  where  there  is  no  redemption,  or  at  any  time  before  he 
had  lost  all  his  equity  in  the  farm  and  both  the  legal  and 
equitable  title  had  been  completed  in  the  mortgagee. 

And  finally  we  have  the  decision  In  the  two  Kalb  cases, 
decided  January  2.  1940.  not  yet  reported.  In  these  cases  the 
Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
after  the  farmer  files  his  petition  is  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court.  It  holds  that  any  action  taken  by  any  State  court 
after  the  farmer  has  filed  his  petition  is  null  and  void,  and 
that  the  judgment  thus  obtained  is  subject  to  collateral  at- 
tack. The  farmer  is  under  no  obligation  to  take  any  action  in 
the  State  court.  It  must  take  judicial  notice  of  the  Federal 
court's  jurisdiction. 

Here  let  me  state  that  no  farmer  should  file  under  the 
Prazier-Lemke  moratorium  unless  he  is  threatened  with  or 
in  danger  of  losing  his  farm  or  property  by  mortgage  fore- 
closure, judgment,  or  tax  sale.  He  should  not  file  unless  he  is 
hopelessly  in  debt  and  his  creditors  refuse  to  compromise  on 
terms  that  he  can  meet. 
T.yyxVi— App 4 


T^e  farmer  should  remember  when  he  files  under  this  act 
that  all  of  his  property  will  go  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  court  and  that  he  will  have  to  pay  a  reasonable 
rental.  But  he  will  then  have  3  years  within  which  to  read- 
just and  refinance  him.self.  He  should  remember  that  it  is 
better  to  adjust  his  difiBculties.  if  possible,  outside  of  court, 
but  he  should  remember  also  that  it  is  his  duty  to  protect  his 
home  for  himself  and  family.  No  farmer  should  hesitate  to 
take  advantage  of  this  act  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  save 
himself  and  his  property. 

Congress  and  the  farmers  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
district  courts  will  now  in  good  faith  carry  cut  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Prazier-Lemke  moratorium  and  obey  the  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  highest  court  in  this  Nation.  In 
all  cases  where  the  farm  has  not  passed  into  the  hands  of 
an  innocent  purchaser  it  is  the  court's  duty  to  reinstate  the 
petitions  that  it  dismissed.  This  the  court  ought  to  do  of  its 
own  volition. 

The  farmer  whose  petition  was  unlawfully  dismissed  and 
who  desires  to  recover  his  farm  should  immediately,  if  the 
period  of  redemption  has  not  expired,  or  if  expired,  if  the 
farm  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee  who  foreclosed, 
make  a  motion  for  reinstatement.  He  should  call  the  judge's 
attention  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Bartels 
case.  Under  these  conditions,  the  court  should  reinstate  and 
reopen  the  case  without  hesitation.  A  court  of  bankruptcy 
is  a  court  of  equity,  and  a  court  of  equity  has  the  pHJwer  to 
correct  its  own  mistakes. 

Again,  a  farmer  who  is  threatened  with  mortgage  fore- 
closure or  whose  farm  has  been  sold  under  foreclosure,  judg- 
ment, or  tax  sale,  where  the  period  of  redemption  has  not 
expired,  or  the  sale  has  not  been  confirmed,  or  where  title 
has  not  yet  been  completed  in  the  mortgagee,  should  imme- 
diately file  his  petition  under  the  Prazier-Lemke  moratorium. 
He  will  then  have  3  years  within  which  to  get  on  his  feet  and 
refinance  himself. 

The  farmers  in  every  county  who  are  hopelessly  in  debt 
should  call  a  meeting,  get  together,  and  cooperate.  They 
should  see  to  it  that  they  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  law.  If 
your  farm  organizations  are  not  assisting  you,  find  out  why 
not.  If  you  will  do  this,  you  will  be  able  to  get  some  able 
attorney  in  every  county  who  will  be  glad  to  find  out  all  about 
this  law  and  assist  you. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  do  not  write  me  and  ask  me  to  act 
as  your  lawyer.  Much  as  I  would  like  to,  that  is  physically 
impossible.  While  I  have  donated  my  time  and  assisted 
financially  in  at  least  20  test  cases  before  the  United  States 
District.  Circuit,  and  Supreme  Courts,  yet,  it  is  humanly  im- 
pcssible  for  me  to  act  as  ?ittomey  for  several  hundred  thou- 
sand farmers  throiighout  the  United  States.  Please  remember 
I  also  have  my  duties  to  perform  in  Congress.  Now,  with 
the  proper  construction  of  this  law  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
you  have  the  remedy  at  your  fingertips. 

In  connection  with  the  Bartels  case  I  wish  to  thank  At- 
torneys T.  E.  Mosheim  of  Seguin,  Tex.,  and  Elmer  McClatn, 
of  Lima,  Ohio,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  asso- 
ciated in  the  Bartels  case.  Both  of  these  donated  their  time 
and  contributed  their  expenses.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the 
farm  debt  adjustment  committee  of  Guadalupe  County. 
Tex.,  and  its  chairman,  D.  D.  Baker.  But  for  their  financial 
assistance  Bartels  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  this  case 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Prazier-Lemke  amendment  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
does  not  take  any  property  from  the  creditors.  It  gives  to 
the  creditors  all  of  the  past  efforts,  earnings,  and  accumu- 
lations of  the  debtor,  his  wife  and  his  children,  but  it  does 
at  the  same  time  prevent  them  from  taking  the  future  earn- 
ings -Mid  accumulations  of  the  debtor,  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren. It  deprives  the  creditors  of  nothing,  but  does  prevent 
them  from  destrosdng  all  value  by  throwing  more  farm  land 
and  farm  property  upon  the  market.  It  conserves  the  home 
\nd  property  for  those  who  created  and  accumulated  it, 
subject  to  existing  liens  up  to  the  fair  value  as  judicially 
determined  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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In  dealing  with  bankruptcy,  it  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of 
Congress  and  the  courts  to  consider  the  unfortunate  debtor 
as  to  consider  the  unfortunate  creditor.  The  agricultural 
wealth  of  this  Nation  can  and  will  now  be  preserved  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  created  It — the  fanners. 


Red  Faces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  4,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRBSS   BY   HON.    CARL   HINSHAW,    OP    CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rxcoro.  I  include  the  text  of  an  address 
made  by  me  over  the  Red  Network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  on  the  evening  of  December  28.  1939.  concerning 
the  meaning  of  socialism  to  the  American  people  and  pre- 
senting my  views  of  the  liberal  democracy,  as  follows: 

A  btff  little  boy  I  know  very  well  llkee  to  h«ve  me  tell  him  etorles 
about  an  bklmo  boy  callrd  Nlpantuk.  who  liv^s  way  up  there  near 
the  North  Pole.  Nlp*ntuk  has  had  many  thrilling  adventure*,  but 
mostly  he  enjoys  the  work  he  dot>H  for  Sanu  Claus  You  aee,  Santa 
Claua  work*  the  year  round  making;  toys  for  good  little  boys,  and 
be  limm  to  have  someone  to  try  out  the  toys  to  see  that  they  work 
ail  right.  That  U  where  little  Nlpantuk  comes  In.  He  plays  a 
little  while  with  each  toy  Santa  Glaus  maJce^to  be  sure  that  the 
paint  Is  on  right,  and  that  the  machlnej^pworks  correctly.  This 
little  5-year-old  American  boy  thinks-tt^ould  be  swell  to  be  up 
at  the  North  Pole  with  Nlpantuk  working  for  Santa  Clause  all  year 
round. 

I  was  telling  him  the  last  chapter  the  other  night — and  while  I 
was  talking  my  mind  kept  straying  to  thoughts  of  other  little  boys 
and  girls  who  live  In  other  jiarts  of  the  world  across  the  seas. 
What  a  bitter  and  fearful  ulght  it  must  have  been — the  guns  and 
cannon  they  heard  were  very  real  ones  that  shake  the  earth  and 
blow  horses  and  cows  and  kittens  and  babies  to  bits,  and  the  air- 
planes that  droned  overhead  weren't  transports.  The  bombs  they 
drop  smash  and  set  Are  to  homes  and  hospitals  and  trains  filled 
with  women  and  children  trying  desperately  to  get  to  some  place 
else — anywhere,  but  away,  away. 

I  have  seen  those  things  myself.  Vaybe  not  such  hellish  ones 
as  they  have  today,  but  samples  too  good  fcr  me  to  want  to  see 
any  modern  ones  In  action.  Aren't  we  lucky  to  be  Americans  in 
America?  But  let  us  not  go  to  sleep  In  our  ringside  seats  watching 
these  fights.  Let  us  not  be  complacent  about  It  because  there  are 
those  in  this  country  who  would  like  to  see  us  Join  Ui  war  or  bloody 
revolution.  They  are  busy  all  of  the  time — worklffg  both  above- 
board  and  under  cover  at  their  devUlsh  business. 

There  are  those  who  think  we  shotild  Join  In — to  save  democracy 

somewhat  as  we  did  in  1917;  that  Is.  we  joined  in,  but  dldn  t  save  It. 
There  are  those  who  would  have  us  Join  in  to,  preserve  the  well- 
known  status  quo  in  world  power  politics— and  this  would  jxjssibly 
be  to  our  commercial  advantage.  There  are  those  who  have  designs 
lor  Imperialistic  expiuislon  and  would  have  us  stay  out  by  hook 
or  crook  to  prevent  our  aiding  the  victims  ol  their  imperialistic 
aggression,  and  there  are  those  who  are  working  hard  to  foment 
world  revolution  so  that  they  may  step  In  afterward  to  set  ud  a 
world  dlctatr.rshlp.  ^ 

There  are  many  alms  and  desires — bushels  of  propaganda  and 
continuous  pressure  upon  the  mindg  and  heartstrings  of  the 
American  people  from  all  sides— to  get  in.  to  stay  out  to  give  aid 
to  refuae  aid.  We  can  understand  these  alms  and  weigh  them' 
but  the  most  insidious,  the  most  diabolical,  effort  is  that  to  stir 
up  violence  and  revoluUon  among  us.  It  is  about  that  sort  of 
thing  that  I  want  to  talk  with  you  tonight  because,  in  my  humble 
Judgment,  there  lies  the  greatest  danger  to  the  American  people 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Dies  committee,  and  I  too  mieht 
criticise  some  of  their  methods  and  some  of  the  things  they  do 
But  don't  fcffgct  for  one  minute  that  they  are  dealing  with  some 
of  the  smartest  organizations  engaged  In  the  most  diabolical  cam- 
•^^  of  stirring  up  rev.jlutlon  that  has  ever  been  launched  In  the 
world.  These  subversive  organizations  have  both  money  and  brains 
Uiey  are  clever  and  sly.  They  are  truly  "wolves  in  sheeps  clothing  ' 
You  can't  dig  them  out  with  kid  gloves  on. 

Let  us  examine  the  background  for  their  activities.     Why  do  thev 

^JT^^/^M^*^"  i^*  ^"^  P'*^-  ^^"^  °"Jy  practical  dlfTerence  be- 
tween a  Socialist  and  a  Communist  is  that  the  Communist  believes 
that  the  only  way  to  bring  about  world  socialism  is  through  violent 
revoluuon-and  the  "liquidation'  (a  sweet  word  which  melns  "mS-  I 


der")  of  all  these  who  do  not  ag^ee  with  them.  The  Socialist,  on 
the  other  hand,  believes  that  socialism  can  be  brought  about  by 
education,  and  through  the  ballot  box  The  Communist  Party  in 
America  has  lately  ducked  under  cover  by  saying  that  they  no 
longer  preach  revolution,  but  they  admit  that  they  are  working  to 
create  conditions  where  revolution  will  be  spontaneous.  I  cannot 
see  any   d  fference   between   those   two  positions. 

But  what  Is  this  "socialism"  that  they  are  trying  to  sell  us? 
What  does  It  mean?  If  it  is  as  good  as  they  say  It  is,  perhaps  wa 
should  have  it  The  dictionan,-  says  that  "socialism  Is  that  society 
which  bt>lleves  in  the  philosophy  of  the  common  ownership  of  the 
means  of  prcdiictlon.  and  the  equitable  lor  In  the  case  or  pure 
communism,  equal)  distribution  of  the  products  thereof."  That  Is 
the  definition  of  it  But  what  does  It  mean?  It  simply  means  that 
In  the  Socialist  system  the  government  should  own  all  of  the 
farms,  factories,  stores,  warehouses,  railroads,  power  companies — 
everyth'ng  that  has  to  do  with  producing  and  distributing  things — 
then,  of  course,  everybody  must  work  for  the  government,  as  there 
are  no  other  jobs,  and  everybody  would  then  be  doled  out  their 
fair  share  of  the  groceries,  clothes,  and  housing,  etc  It  is  what 
they  have  In  Russia,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  In  Germany,  and 
In  a  somewhat  modified  form  in  Italy  today 

In  true  socialism,  nobody  can  own  anything — as  we  consider 
ownership  In  America.  Everyone  works  for  the  government — is  paid 
by  the  government,  and  lives  about  as  the  government  says  they 
must  ' 

But  when  the  government  owns  all  the  farms  and  factories 
and  stores,  etc,  the  governnient  must  manage  them  all.  That 
Is  a  tremendous  Job.  It  takes  a  lot  of  people  to  do  that  It  means 
plenty  of  patronage,  too — you  do  not  get  government  ofBclal  Jobs 
unless  you  are  In  with  the  hlgher-up*  In  Russia,  there  are 
usually  three  bosses  on  every  Job,  referred  to  there  as  the  "party 
Uiangie."  One  elected  by  the  workers— he  does  not  count  for  much- 
one  technical  boss  and  one  political  boss  I  wish  there  were  mors 
time  to  discuss  that  It  Is  very  Interesting  But  the  Important 
thing  is  that  the  political  boss  holds  the  power  He  u  frequently 
a  member  of  the  secret  police— '•political  spy"  would  better  describe 
k''".*^/''?*^^  ***'  •eflo^'y  disagrees  with  him,  because  It  Isnt 
"U*uldated '^^   fp«"lt   Is  generally  fatal— you  Just  disappear— are 

Now.  why  Is  that  necessary  to  socialism?     It  Is  very  evident  to 

anyone  who  will  examine  Into  It.  In  the  first  place,  when  govern- 
ment  owns  everything,   it   has  to  manage  everything.     Otherwise 

A^^J^„^T^'^  t^."'"'  ^^'^•^  ^  ^^'  "^^  wear-nor  pllces  to  slee": 
All  would  be  utter  confusion.     The  Soclalut  government,  as  a  part 

?rih!lf.^""Tf  ""^K  ^°^-  ''^n  ^  '^'^^^  "  P'^  °'  production  and  dis- 
tribution.    It  is  the  so-called  planned  economy.     In  Russia    they 

effect  '^^^'  ^  ^"  Germany,  the  4-year  plan  is  now  In 

^.^".l  ^f"^^""^'"    that    government    can't    plan    production    and 
mstrlbutlon   until    It    has    first    decided   what    is   to   be   conSinJfd 
When  you  stop  to  think  how  many  thousands  of  Item.s  everyone 
Z'^^^  ^^^   year-all   the  cereals,   vegetables,   and   dai^   proS! 
uce— the  wool  and  cotton  and   textile  materials— buttons    thVead 
«n»«    K?  ?Jf.  fluids-soap  ingredients,  acids,  chemicals,  metals  and 

han^n  th  .?  "'*^"^''''-  ""^  ^"  ^^^  machinery  to  process  and 
handle  these  thmgs.  etc  ,  etc  .  it  Is  an  enormous  task  for  a  bunch 
of   technicians   and    politicians.     The  only   way   they   can    figure    It 

this  and  that.     Government  has  to  ration  the  things  the  people 

^P  *""lw  :^:  ''^  '^^'  '°'"  °"f  «>'^1«'"  »n  the  Armf^  OthemSe 
we  couldn't  firure  out  how  to  supplv  them  It  is  possible  In  the 
Socia-.lst  state  to  give  the  right   of  free  choice  In  articles  that  are 

^nJ!^  JTf^^i  e°^""^^"t  must  also  plan  where,  at  what  how 
io^;,  *""*  '°'  ^""".^  """-''^  '^^^  P«"0"  shall  labor.  If  the  workers 
could  go  on  strike,  the  plan  would  be  ruined-so  In  the  sJSfii^? 
states  you  cant  strike  Just  a  few  days  atfo.  our  PresldenrSw  a 
group  of  people  workinsr  on  our  Government  pay  that  thev  could 
organize,  but  they  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  strike  When  the  oSv- 
^T^^.\  H   >'°"^^^■  yo"  do  as  you  are  told  and  like  It-Sr^i 

2^v  ot^eJ^l^b^aSn''  ""  '^^  ^'^^'''  «*'^^'  ^^»"»«  ^"^  "e?t 
any    oUier    Jobs— and,    no    work— no    eats.     So    what'     Well     that 

amounts  to  the  conscription  of  labor.     And  that  is  why  the  workers 

fooled.     After  they  have  done  it.  they  lose  their  freedom 

^.Z^iil^}  "'  ?^\v^''^  ^°  ^^'^  "planned  economy"  business  Who 
IS  going  to  make  the  plan  and  give  the  orders  to  carry  It  out'  Con- 
gress? No;  Congress  couldn't  possibly  make  It.  There  would  be 
the  greatest  logroUtng  cont -st  In  history.  Every  section  repre- 
sented would  want  to  work  less  and  eat  rr  -re.  The  plan  has  to 
^^,^  ^.  *  central  government  agency  with  full  authority  to 
<»rry  it  out.  Congress  couldn't  even  have  the  right  to  change 
It— and  nobody  else  could.  If  they  did  confusion  would  be  the 
resiut.  So.  the  authority  has  to  be  centralized  In  the  planned  econ- 
omy That  is  the  reason  why  the  Socialist  countries  must  have 
d.ctators.  Somebody  must  have  the  power  to  say  "yes"  and  "no" 
and  mean  it.  He  must  have  the  power  to  hh'e  and  fire  and  to 
punish  for  failure  to  carry  out  orders.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  spoke 
of  a  technical  boss  and  a  political  bo«s,  or  spy.  In  the  Socialist 
state  cf  Russia  the  technical  boss  works  for— say  the  secretary  of 
sericulture,  but  the  pcJitlcnl  bo  s  works  for  the  dictator.  He  Is 
the  boy  who  reports  as  to  whether  or  not  the  orders  are  being 
carried  out— and  if  anyone  on  the  Job  doesn't  like  the  way  the 
dicutor  parts  his  hair.    He  Is  the  p<^itlcal  spy  or  stool  pigeon 
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cf  the  dictator.  They  have  one  on  every  Job.  Tliey  have  to  In 
order  to  keep  the  fear  of  the  dictator  right  out  in  front.  And  that 
Is  why  the  Socialist  state,  as  such,  is  an  idle  dream  to  people  ac- 
customed to  speaking  their  minds  and  quitting  If  they  don't  like 
the  work.  Sit-down  and  ?!ow-down  strikes  are  never  hoard  of 
in  Socialist  countries  That  Is  called  sabotage  and  is  punishable 
by  sudden  death  Even  failure  to  carry  out  orders  is  sabotage 
and  thousands  have  been  shot  for  that. 

No;  these  smart  Socialists  and  Communists  are  trying  to  fool 
our  people  Thev  organize  strikes  and  riots  and  slow-downs,  and 
Ftir  up  class  hatred  In  this  country  to  cripple  our  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce.  Why?  To  foment  revolution,  so  that 
they  can  get  control  of  our  farms  and  factories  and  stores,  and 
so  forth,  and  sot  up  the  Socialist  government  In  this  country, 
set  up  dictatorship,  kill  off  those  who  dont  agree  with  them, 
enslave  the  very  people  who  helped  them  get  control — the  workers — 
and  then  outlaw  the  very  tools  they  used  to  gain  their  ends  and 
set  up.  In  far  more  vicious  form,  the  very  agencies  of  oppression 
that  they  cried  out  acalnst. 

The  frightening  thing  about  all  this  is  that  these  Socialists 
and  Communists  are  hiding  their  true  colors  under  the  disguise  of 
being  'liberals  and  progressives."  If  that  is  liberalism,  you  are  a 
Hottentot.  Real  American  liberals  like  old  Ben  Franklin.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Abe  Lincoln,  and  that  great  progressive.  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  must  turn  over  In  their  graves  every  time  one  of  these 
"Communazi.'^sts"  calls  himself  "liberal  and  progressive  "  If  these 
modern  self-styled  liberals  can  get  us  to  spend  ourselves  Into 
bankruptcy,  and  can  cripple  our  agrlctilture.  Industry,  and  com- 
merce EUfllclenlly  to  bring  this  Nation  to  the  point  of  widespread 
starvation  and  stagnation,  then  they  will  shortly  achieve  socialism 
in  America  Are  we  going  to  stand  around  like  a  lot  of  Jug- 
heada  and  let  them  do  it.  or  are  we  going  to  offer  them  a  one- 
way ticket  to  where  they  can  get  some  first-hand  knowledge  and 
txperience. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  give  you  my  Idea  of  America.  Out  of  the 
Bges  of  humcn  struggle  and  experience  we  have  learned  that  men 
can  live  ttjgether  best  when  each  performs  according  to  his  skill 
end  ability  and  exchanges  the  product  of  his  labors  for  those 
things  he  needs  that  others  have  produced.  His  labor  is  his 
own.  to  give  or  withhold:  hln  life  Is  b  J  own.  to  be  lived  in  peace, 
with  due  regard  for  the  rlghU  and  the  peace  of  his  neighbor. 
He  Joins  with  others  to  promote  the  welfare  of  and  Justice  in  the 
\^hole  society,  and  to  protect  and  defend  the  whole  against  all 
enemies 

And  so  we  have  evolved  the  liberal  democracy  In  a  republic. 
It  Is  that  society  of  people  who  believe  in  and  adhere  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  division  of  labor  in  an  exchange  economy, 
under  a  common  law.  granting  equal  rights  and  imposlne;  recipro- 
cal obligations  upon  all  the  people,  with  special  privileges  for 
ncne  The  division  of  labor  must  be  fair,  and  the  markets  for 
the  exchange  of  the  products  of  lal)or  must  be  honest  and 
tfficient  Tlie  Govcriun-nt  shall  not  be  the  master  of  the  people, 
but  their  servant.  It  shall  not  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
people,  but  it  shall  administer  equal  Jtistlce  among  a  people  who 
conduct  their  own  affairs. 

As  the  Old  World  goes  to  Its  rendezvous  with  death  and  de- 
struction we  here  must  hold  on  high  the  torch  of  human 
lil)erty — a  beacon  light  to  all  oppressed  peoples — a  light  that  mu.st 
at  all  cost.s  be  saved  to  rekindl-e  and  relnsplre  the  faith  in  God 
and  man  that  must  rise  again  lest  civilization  eternally  perish. 
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or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  3.  1940 


Rubber   Workers   and   Shoe   Workers   Take   Their 

Stand 


RESOLUTION  OF  LOCAL  NO.  44,  UNITED  RUBBER  WORKERS 
OF  ANfERICA  AND  ST.^TE^fENT  ISSUED  BY  LOCAL  122, 
UNITED  SHOE  WORKERS  OP  AMERICA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidence  of 
their  fundamental  devotion  to  both  democratic  principles  of 
government  and  sound  union  practice,  I  am  a.«:klnp  to  include 
\i-ith  my  remarks  the  following  resolution,  pa.ssed  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1939,  by  Local  44  of  the  United  Rubber  Workers  of 
America,  located  in  my  own  congressional  d'strict,  and  the 
following  ncw.s  release  issued  by  the  execu'tive  board  cf  Local 
112  iLos  Angeles)  of  the  United  Shoe  Workers,  on  December 
22.  1939:  , 


'    REsoitmoN  or  local  no.  44  (ix>s  anceles*  of  uKnxD  arBBES  woRxnis 

or  AM  otic  A 

We,  Unlte'd  Rubber  Workers  of  America,  Local  44.  believe  that 

It    has   become   Imperative   to  redefine   the   fundamental   purposes 

and   objeciivos  of   a    bona   fide   union,   and   the   conduct   of   the 

j    business  of  such  an  organization,  and  we  hereby  state  our  position 

as  fellows: 
I        1.  We  hold: 

I  (a)  That  the  purpose  of  a  union  is  primarily  to  protect  and 
I  benefit  its  members  with  reference  to  hours,  wages,  and  working 
I    conditions; 

(bi  That,  secondarily,  the  union's  Interest  is  the  hours,  wages, 
and  working  conditions  generally  of  members  of  other  unions  and 
01  the  working  class; 

(c)  That  the  education  of  workers  can  be  carried  on  In  unions 
for  the  above  purposes. 

2.  We  strenuou.'^ly  object  to.  and  disapprove  of: 
(a)  The  attempted  control,  and  in  some  cases  the  actual  control, 
of  unions  by  the  fraction  system  operating  surreptitiously  and 
secretly  within  the  ranks  of  the  unions,  and  existing  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  to  It  that  the  union  follows  the  "party  line" 
laid  down  by  the  Communist  Party  or  any  other  political  group: 
(bi  To  attempts  and  in  some  cases  the  accomplished  fact  of 
diverting  a  union  from  Its  elemental  purposes,  to  suit  the  needs  or 
purposes  of  foreign-controlled  political  bodies,  such  as  the  Com- 
munl.st  Party,  in  carrying  out  the  policy  or  program  laid  down 
primarily  to  further  the  Interests  of  a  foreign  power. 

,3.  Sorry  and  sympathetic  though  we  may  be.  for  example,  for 
the  children  of  China  and  the  refugees  from  Loyalist  Spain,  we 
object  to  the  diversion  of  the  energies  and  moneys  of  trade  unions 
for  such  causes,  or  any  cause  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  Communist  Party  to  further  Its  claim  of  being  the  cham- 
pion of  the  masses. 

4.  Finally,  we  believe  In  truly  democratic  rank-and-file  control 
of  the  union,  the  free  and  open  discussion  of  union  problems  at 
union  meetings,  and  the  expos*  and  termination  of  semJcon- 
eplratorlal  methods  foisted  upon  unions  through  the  activities  of 
"Communist  Party  members"  and  of  "Innocents,"  1.  e.,  persons 
who  are  unaware  of  the  fact  tiiat  they  are  tielng  used  for  such 
ulterior  purposes. 

United  Rubber  Workexs  of  America,  Local  44, 
By  Robert  E   Harris, 

Record-.ng  Secretary,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Date  adopted:   December  1,  1939. 

United  Shoe  Workers  or  America  (C.  I.  O.) ,  Local  122. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif..  December  22,  1939. 

The  executive  board  of  Local  122,  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America.  C.  I.  O.  affiliate,  in  regular  session  Wednesday,  December 
20.  1939.  at  524  South  Spring  Street.  Los  Angeles,  adopted  a  state- 
ment on  the  policies  and  alms  of  the  union  to  be  made  public: 

In  view  of  the  present  conditions  in  the  labor  movement  where 
so  many  agencies  speak  fcr  labor,  and  In  our  opinion  they  create 
confusion  In  the  ranks  of  labor  and  dlstrxist  In  the  eyes  of  the 
public  at  large. 

Within  the  past  few  years  organized  labor  has  had  to  contend 
with  organized  pressure  groups  working  from  within  which  sought 
to  divert  unionism  from  its  basic  task.  Worst  of  all.  Infiltration 
of  such  groups  represented  not  only  a  philosophy  totally  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  labor  unions,  but  also  was  serving  as  the  direct 
mouthpiece  and  agency  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Communist,  Nazi,  and  Fascist  elements  In  the  guise  of 
wanting  to  offer  to  American  labor  a  more  militant  program  were 
In  actuality  helping  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  dissension. 
They  were  advocating  a  program  of  communism,  nazl-lsm.  and 
fascism  which  would  destroy  the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press. 
and  free  assembly.  And  these  rights,  as  every  American  unionist 
shouJd  know,  are  the  very  foundation  stones  upon  which  labor 
unionism  Is  founded.  It  Is  because  we  know  that  labor  unions 
can  only  thrive  under  a  democratic  form  of  government  that  we 
openly  reject  and  denounce  those  who  advocate  any  and  every  form 
of  dictatorship.  Conununism,  as  vicious  as  Nazi  and  Fascist 
dictatorships. 

Labor  unions  of  necessity  must  be  open  to  every  worker  engaged 
In  the  trade  or  Industry  which  the  union  has  set  out  to  organize. 
Labor  unions  of  necessity  are  economic  organizations,  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  winning  Job  security,  better  wages,  hours,  and  condi- 
tions of  work  for  the  men  and  women  they  represent,  ^'hen  a 
union  wanders  far  afield  from  these  basic  tasks.  Its  alms  become 
confused:  Its  activities  too  diffused,  resulting  In  a  weakened 
organl^^ation. 

American  labor  In  general,  and  Local  122  of  the  United  Shoe 
Workers  in  particular,  want  none  of  CommunLst,  Nazi,  or  Fascist 
program  or  procedure.  And  we  warn  all  within  and  without  our 
ranks  who  try  to  use  our  union  for  such  purposes  that  we  shall 
take  appropriate  actions  against  them. 

Local  122,  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America, 

Roy  Fifer,  President. 

Emma  Voll,  Recording  Secretary. 

William  Seligman,  Secretary-Organizer. 

Michael  W.  PADCirrT,  International  Representative, 
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A  Glance  at  Our  Neutrality  Today 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  4,  1940 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  neutrality  law 
has  been  in  effect  about  2  months.  So  far  it  has  worked 
admirably  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  has  caused  none  of  the  diplomatic  and 
military  disturbances  which  those  of  us.  who  opposed  repeal, 
feared  that  it  might.  If  the  credit  provisions  are  carefully 
enforced  without  any  attempt  to  evade  the  intent  of  the  law, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  country  should  become  finan- 
cially involved.  Financial  involvement  has  always  been  the 
dangerous  step  which  carried  us  into  war.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  "carry"  provisions,  which  were  part  of  cur 
neutrality  legislation  in  one  form  or  another  since  1935,  have 
been  as  beneficial  as  those  of  us  who  urged  their  adoption 
contended.  To  date  no  sinkings  of  American  ships,  no  loss 
of  American  life,  no  dangeroiis  incidents  of  that  nature,  have 
occurred.  The  effectiveness  of  the  German  submarine  and 
mine  naval  warfare  has  been  demonstrated  most  conclusively 
during  this  period.  Had  our  ships  not  been  barred  from 
danger  zones,  it  is  most  likely  that  some  dangerous  inci- 
dents would  have  occurred.  Such  incidents  would  have 
surely  been  reflected  In  American  public  opinion.  As  It  is, 
the  average  citizen  of  oiir  United  States  is  beginning  to 
become  habituated  to  the  war.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
does  not  abhor  it  and  desire  above  all  things  to  have  it  ended 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  freedom  and  liberty  for  as  many 
as  possible.  Rather  It  means  that  he  accepts  it  as  an  ugly 
/act,  as  other  evils  are  accepted  as  ugly  facts.  He  tries  to 
cure  or  mitigate  them.  Yet  he  must  admit  their  existence. 
He  accepts  the  war  as  an  ugly  fact  but  one  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with,  or  incompatible  with,  peace  in  this  country 
during  the  duration  of  the  war.  Less  space  is  given  to  the 
war  by  the  daily  papers.  Only  when  some  startling  event, 
such  as  the  Graf  Spee,  occurs  do  we  see  big  headlines  and 
a  front  page  crammed  vnnth  war  bulletins.  There  is  every 
reason  to  feel  hopeful  and  confident  that  our  citizens,  with 
their  customary  good  sense,  will  meet  the  situation  and  take 
it  in  stride. 

An  important  reason  for  the  developments  noted  is  the 
changed  attitude  of  our  executive  department.  For  the  past 
few  months  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 
have  abandoned  the  threatening  internationalist  attitude 
which  had  characterized  their  statements  during  the  preced- 
ing 18  months.  Even  Mr.  Ickes  has  kept  reasonably  quiet 
on  these  subjects.  Now  the  executive  department  apparently 
is  confining  itself  to  the  business  at  hand,  which  is  to  keep 
this  country  out  of  war.  There  is  little  question  that  this 
changed  attitude  has  been  caused  by  popular  sentiment  as 
evidenced  by  the  large  vote  cast  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives against  repeal  of  the  embargo.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
votes  of  the  Congressmen  who  voted  against  repeal  have 
been  of  great  help  in  keeping  this  country  out  of  war. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  our  neutrality  legislation  on 
the  belligerent  European  nations?  All  of  them  are  satisfied. 
England  and  France  wanted  this  legislation  so  that  they 
could  buy  war  supplies  here.  So  far  they  have  bought  litUe 
save  airplanes.  No  doubt  the  airplanes  which  they  received 
have  been  very  vital  to  the  war  strategy.  Germany  has  made 
no  protest.  At  the  time  the  bill  was  under  debate,  most  well 
informed  international  lawyers  thought  she  could  and  would. 
The  reason  undoubtedly  is  that  Hitler  feels  he  is  receiving 
at  least  as  much  benefit  from  the  law  as  are  the  Allies.  To 
date,  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  Indeed.  Germany  and  Hitler 
have  undoubtedly  benefited  more  from  it  than  have  the 
Allies.  Removal  of  American  ships  and  shipping  from  the 
danger  zones  around  France  and  England  have   to  some 


extent  curtailed  British  and  French  imports.  It  has  put  a 
further  strain  on  Allied  shipping.  It  left  Hitler  free  to  start 
his  mine  warfare  without  fear  of  injuring  vessels  of  the 
United  States  with  the  consequent  danger  of  bringing  the 
United  States  into  the  war  against  him.  It  has  also  tended 
to  prevent  the  Allies  from  getting  credit  in  this  country;  and 
thus  also  building  up  a  further  possible  cause  for  oiur  entry 
into  the  war.  As  time  goes  on,  our  munitions  will  no  doubt 
be  taken  by  the  Allies  in  greater  quantity  and  will  be  of 
greater  value  to  them.  But  since  Hitler  has  not  protested 
up  to  this  time,  he  has  certainly  lost  any  valid  claim  to  pro- 
test in  the  future. 

The  Finnish  situation  has  not  developed  extensively  in 
respect  to  our  country.  SufBce  it  to  say  that  everywhere  in 
America  there  exists  an  overwhelming  sympathy  for  the 
Finns.  There  is  little  question  that  our  Government  will  go 
as  far  as  possible  to  help  them.  Until  an  actual  declaration 
of  war  is  made,  this  will  be  very  far  mdeed.  The  President 
is  under  no  duty  to  invoke  the  neutrality  law  unless,  broadly 
speaking,  he  finds  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country  to 
do  so.  Neither  is  Congress.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  either 
the  President  or  Congress  will  mvoke  the  law  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Finland. 

The  Finnish  Government  can  also  borrow  from  America. 
In  fact  it  has  done  so.  The  Johnson  Act.  which  prohibits 
loans  to  foreign  nations  which  are  in  default  on  their  obliga- 
tions to  this  coimtry,  does  not  apply  to  Finland  because  Fin- 
land has  met  all  its  obligations  both  to  American  citizens  and 
to  the  United  States. 

We  must  carefully  guard  against  letting  either  our  sym- 
pathy for  Finland  or  our  natural  antagonism  toward  com- 
munism and  toward  the  uncalled-for  aggression  of  Soviet 
Russia  involve  us  in  any  active  participation  in  the  war  be- 
tween those  two  nations. 

Just  what  is  our  present  neutrality  policy?  It  is  a  new 
departure  in  the  history  of  American  foreign  policy.  For 
generations  up  until  1935  American  foreign  policy  sought  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  trade  rights  of  neutrals  and  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  a  neutral  country.  Our  insistence  on 
these  rights  was  a  major  influence  in  shaping  the  present 
rules  of  international  law.  This  policy  involved  us  in  wars. 
It  is  impossible  as  a  matter  of  cold  hard  fact  for  a  great 
nation  to  remain  a  great  nation  if  it  asserts  rights  and  then 
does  not  enforce  them.  If  a  belligerent  consistently  violates 
rights  which  a  great  nation  insists  upon  over  a  period  of 
time,  that  nation  is  forced  either  to  surrender  those  rights 
or  go  to  war.  In  the  past  under  such  circumstances  the 
United  States  went  to  war.  The  knowledge  that  if  such  a 
dilemma  confronted  us  we  would  in  all  probability  again  go 
to  war  prompted  the  neutrality  legislation. 

The  preamble  of  the  present  law  states  that  the  United 
SUtes  "waives  none  of  its  rights  or  privileges,  or  those  of 
any  of  its  nationals,  under  internaUonal  law"  and  expressly 
reserves  such  rights.  The  President  and  Secretary  Hull  have 
insisted  upon  this  feature  in  many  of  their  official  statements 
The  law  then  proceeds  to  make  it  illegal  for  our  citizens  to 
exercise  certain  of  those  rights,  particularly  rights  as  to  trade 
and  trading  and  travel.  Briefly,  the  gist  of  the  law  is  that 
our  Government  takes  steps  m  advance  to  guard  the  country 
against  getting  into  a  situation  which  would  force  the  coun- 
try either  to  retreat  with  loss  of  national  honor  or  else  go 
to  war.  It  also  takes  into  account  that  such  incidents,  which 
invariably  include  loss  of  life  and  property,  react  on  public 
sentiment  so  as  to  create  a  belligerent  feeling  which  may 
cause  us  to  go  to  war.  "Take  no  chance  of  a  national 
dilemma  or  of  an  outburst  of  popular  war  sentiment"  sums 
up  our  basic  policy  as  shown  by  the  neutrality  law. 

In  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  neutrality  legislation,  it  U 
hard  to  understand  the  action  of  the  State  Department  in 
adhering  to  the  Panama  Conference.  The  delegates  to  this 
conference  stated  that  the  neutral  American  republics  "are 
as  of  inherent  right  entitled  to  have  those  waters  adjacent 
to  the  American  continent  •  •  •  free  from  the  com- 
mission of  any  hostile  act  by  any  non-American  belligerent 
nation."    They  then  laid  out  an  area  of  ocean  surrounding 
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the  entire  North  and  South  American  continents  south  of 
the  Canadian  border  and  extending  from  300  to  600  miles 
out  to  sea.  They  then  declared  that  in  this  entire  area — 
about  55.000  000  .'quare  miles.  I  t)elieve — no  hostile  act  should 
be  committed.  They  also  decided  to  establish  a  patrol  if  that 
became  necessary.  The  foremost  advocate  of  this  united 
declaration  by  the  conference  was  Sumner  Welles.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  who  represented  and  acted  for  the  United 
States. 

This  was  a  very  peculiar  step  to  take.  The  policy  of  the 
neutrality  law  had  in  effect  yielded  up  some  of  our  most 
important  rights  under  international  law  in  order  to  avoid 
provocative  Incidents.  Yet  here  the  United  States  claims  a 
right  which  does  not  exist  in  any  neutral  or  body  of  neu- 
trals under  international  law.  Furthermore,  it  was  a  right 
which  sound  judgment  indicated  belligerents  could  not  and 
would  not  accept.  It  was  a  right  which  wa.s  bound  to  cause 
provocative  incidents  which  we  would  be  forced  to  resent  or 
else  overlook  with  a  consequent  loss  of  national  honor  and 
national  pitstige.  It  was  absolutely  at  variance  with  our 
neutrality  law  and  our  neutrality  policy.  It  was  absolutely 
opposed  to  International  law.  which  the  administration  had 
up  until  then  urged  as  the  proper  course  to  follow  and  as 
a  main  reason  for  repealing  the  arms  embargo.  Territorial 
waters  were  defined  by  international  law  as  being  3  miles 
from  shore,  in  the  absence  of  special  agreement.  The  dec- 
laration ignored  the  fact  that  British  islands  tsome  of  which 
contain  Britl-sh  naval  bases)  were  scattered  throughout  parts 
of  this  area.  It  also  Ignored  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  formally  given  our  adherence  to  the  3 -mile  limit  under 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  which  Great  Britain  had 
agreed  to  permit  the  .search  of  rum  runners  at  a  distance  of 
1  hour's  steaming  from  the  coast.  While  the  present  ad- 
jninistration  has  never  hesitated  to  violate  promises  as  to 
domestic  policy  made  to  the  American  people,  It  docs  seem 
unfortunate  to  have  the  administration  act  in  violation  of  a 
solemn  treaty  obligation  to  a  friendly  nation.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  nothing  but  trouble  and  argument  can 
result  from  this  treaty  violation.  Why  should  Roosevelt 
adopt  the  methods  of  Hitler?  He  says  he  doesn't  like  Hitler 
or  his  methods,  yet  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery. 

On  the  practical  side  nearly  the  entire  burden  of  enforce- 
ment must  nccpssarily  fall  on  the  United  States.  None  of 
the  other  signers— 20  American  republics — have  any  navies 
capable  of  attempting  such  a  task.  Their  combined  navies 
would  be  entirely  inadequate.  Some  of  the  United  States 
Na\-y  men  feel  that  the  United  States  Navy  It-self  could  not 
adequately  perform  this  duty.  In  any  event  such  patrol  duty 
would  render  le.ss  efficient,  if  not  useless,  our  Navy's  activ- 
ities in  many  of  its  normal  and  more  important  spheres  of 
action.  Ob\'iously.  action  by  the  United  States  against  bel- 
ligerent warships  would  be  provocative  and  dangerous,  both 
as  to  foreign  relations  and  as  to  domestic  sentiment.  It  isv 
difficult  to  .see  how  a  battle  in  this  area  between  belligerent 
vessels,  not  involving  cur  NavT,  could  be  either  provocative  or 
dangerous  in  thesiC  respects.  Indeed,  the  greatest  naval  bat- 
tle to  date  has  been  fought  in  this  area  with  no  such  effects 
whatever,  except  those  created  by  this  declaration  of  Panama 
itself. 

No  one  doubts  the  fact  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
for  the  United  States  and  Its  sister  American  republics  to  : 
have  the  belligerents  observe  this  new  territorial-waters  ' 
limit.  It  just  is  not  possible  or  practical  for  it  to  be  ob- 
served. No  serioiLs  results  would  obtain  from  war  actions  in 
those  waters  if  thi.s  policy  had  never  been  announced.  Since 
it  has  been  made  a  part  of  our  national  policy,  we  face 
through  our  own  Executive's  action  the  dilemma  which  our 
neutrality  legislation  and  present  neutrality  policy  has  sought 
to  avoid:  We  must  either  enforce  cur  claim  with  consequent 
danger  of  war.  or  we  must  yield  it  up  with  consequent  loss 
of  national  prestige  plus  the  evil  of  violating  our  agreement 
with  20  South  American  republics,  thereby  endangering  our 
friendly  relations  with  them  and  our  whole  "good  neighbor" 
policy.  The  danger  to  Latin-American  relations  is  particu- 
larly great  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
the  original  promoter  of  the  pc^cy.    Latin  America  there- 


fore naturally  looks  to  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  implied  in  its  undertaking. 

Let  me  close  with  a  short  summary.  The  danger  of  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  the  Europr^an  war  has  lessened  since 
the  passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act  and  is  continuing  to  grow 
smaller.  Public  sentiment  is  more  and  more  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  need  not  be  involved.  Our  legislative 
policy  is  succeeding  in  eliminating  the  risk  of  an  aroused 
sentiment  at  home  and  the  risk  of  a  critical  international 
situation  involving  national  prestige.  However,  by  its  action 
In  setting  a  300-600  mile  territorial- waters  limit  and  by 
insisting  on  this  claim,  hitherto  nonexistent  under  interna- 
tional law,  the  executive  department  has  created  tlie  very 
situation,  insofar  as  national  prestige  is  concerned,  that 
our  neutrality  policy  has'  l>een  designed  to  prevent.  In  doing 
so,  it  has  clearly  gone  again.st  the  wishes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens,  who  wish  to  take  every  reason- 
able precaution  to  avoid  war.  Citizens  of  our  Republic  have 
limited  their  profitable  rights  to  trade,  ships,  and  travel  as 
permitted  by  international  law.  Most  emphatically,  they  do 
not  now  wish  to  assert  new  claims  which  can  bring  no  profit 
but  only  trouble  and  grief. 
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Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  over  the  radio  on  December  20,  1939: 

The  forthcoming  session  of  Congress  will  be  confronted  with 
many  problems,  which  will  require  thorough  fctudy  and  con.struc- 
tive  work  of  its  Members  in  order  to  bring  about  liapplness  to  the 
American  people  and  a  real  improvement  of  conditions  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Foremost  among  all  is  the  legislation  which  will  have  to  follow 
the  broad  lines  of  activity  as  indicated  by  the  laws  enacted  In  the 
last  few  years,  particularly  the  Social  Security  Act  and  th?  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Act.  which  will  require  conscientious  study 
and  seme  far-rcachmg  amendments.  But  this  time  the  Nation  is 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  ignore  social  problems 
and  leave  them  to  the  States  to  deal  with  as  they  please. 

Ever  since  President  Roosevelt  became  responsible  for  the  first 
congressional  enactments,  giving  this  Nation  the  basis  for  old-age 
pension,  unemployment  insurance,  a  regulation  of  wages  and  hours, 
and  all  that  social  legislation  which  is  the  envy  of  the  whole  world. 
it  becomes  Increasingly  important  for  Congress  to  devote  more  and 
more  of  its  time  to  the  perfection  of  these  laws.  Eventually  the 
time  will  come  when  the  condition  of  affairs  which  was  described 
by  cur  President  as  being  a  condition  where  one-third  of  the  Nation 
is  ill  housed,  ill  fed.  and  ill  clothed  will  have  disappeared  and  our 
Nation  will  be  on  the  whole  the  most  prosperous  on  God's  earth. 

It  was  the  genius  of  American  Institutions  which  gave  this  coun- 
try a  fine  democratic  Constitution  and  a  mode  of  living,  making 
us  the  model  Nation  of  the  world.  We  developed  democracy,  de- 
veloped the  right  of  the  citizen  to  freely  utter  his  thoughts,  and 
gave  every  one  cf  our  citizens,  be  he  ever  so  humble,  the  right  of  free 
wor.ship.  free  speech,  and  a  free  press. 

But.  hand  In  hand  with  these  constitutional  guaranties.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  life  of  the  average  man  become,  as  the  President 
so  beautifully  put  it.  more  abundant,  and  to  bring  about  this  more 
abundant  life  it  is  further-Jigpessary  that  from  time  to  time  Con- 
gress pass  legislation  which  will  make  it  possible  for  a  citizen  to  be 
really  and  truly  protected  by  being  allowed  to  work  unhampered 
and  having  freedom  in  his  daily  vocation  as  well  as  security  In 
times  of  need.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  ever  go  back  to  the 
ways  of  the  United  States  before  1933,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paid  no  attention  to  the  social  life  of  our  cltlsiens  and  left  all 
social  obligations  to  the  States.  State  lines  have  Ijeen  very  much 
obliterated  in  the  lives  of  our  people,  and  all  problems  which  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ere  necesaarlly  dealt 
with  on  a  national  basis  and  not  on  a  State-wide  basis.  The  ten- 
dency Is  toward  more  and  more  Federal  legislation  affecting  the 
ordinary  lives  of  our  citizens.  Members  of  Congress  will  not  be 
able  to  cloee  their  eyea  to  their  duty  m  this  respect  and  wlU  have 
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to  devote  a  great  deal  of  their  labors  to  strengthening  and  per- 
fecting the  existing  social  legislation. 

Hand  In  hand  with  Federal  legislation  comes  State  legislation, 
which  still  requires  congressional  action,  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  embarked  on  the  policy  of  giving  grants  to  those 
States  which  will  enact  social  legislation  within  their  borders.  It 
Is.  therefore,  necessary  for  Members  of  Congress  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  particular  requirement.s  of  each  State,  and 
how  each  State  would  within  its  own  borders  pass  laws  relating  to 
the  health,  safety,  and  wtll-belng  of  its  workers.  This  makes  the 
task  of  the  average  Member  of  Congress  much  mere  formidable 
than  was  the  case  in  years  gone  by.  Today  a  Memtxr  of  Congress 
must  be  particularly  well  informed  on  trends  of  social  legislation 
throvighout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  thoroughly  legislate  for  the  Nation  unless  wc  do 
become  familiar  with  the  State  legislation  as  it  affects  the  indi- 
vidual welfare  of  cur  citizens 

Nor  is  legislation  relating  to  unemployment  or  social  security 
the  only  measure  of  social  legislation,  which  will  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lawmakers  during  the  forthcoming  session.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  housing  and  appropriate  legislation  will  have 
to  be  enacted  to  enlarge  the  field  of  government  aid  to  lending 
money  for  further  building  construction,  doing  away  with  slums 
In  our  large  cities,  and  the  municipalities  will  have  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Government  by  way  of  condemning  or  acquiring 
by  private  purchase  areas  suitable  for  development  and  modern 
housing.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  a  very  large  portion  of  the  city,  since  the  old-time 
construction  in  the  old  section.^  of  this  community  is  absolutely 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  common  people  and  absolutely 
ur.flt  for  human  habitation.  A  beginning  was  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  Congress  will  see  Its  way  clear  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  Federal  housine  so  that  eventuallv.  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  In  this  country  will  be  able  to  live  decently  at  a  proper 
rental  in  homes  erected  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  and 
having    all    modern    Improvements    for    the    benefit    of    the    people. 

In  the  flpld  of  labor  relations,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
prcpe-  legislation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
and  I  hope  Congress  will  be  able  to  enact  proper  leslslation  to 
have  the.se  agencies  of  Government  function  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workers  In  all  Industries,  stabilizing  conditions  for  both  employer 
and  employee,  and  making  It  prsslbl?  that  all  men  and  women 
should  work  only  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  and  be  pad  for 
it  in  a  decent  manner  so  as  to  be  able  to  partake  In  the  life  of  the 
ccmraunlty  as  satisfied  and  contented  citizens. 

We  still  have  a  large  amount  of  unemployment  which  will  have 
to  be  wiped  out  before  we  can  really  consider  conditions  as  satis- 
factory We  cannot  allow  our  men  to  be  idle,  and  mere  employ- 
ment of  these  men  by  Government  agencies  Is  not  a  solution  of 
the  unemployment  problem.  Business  w<ll  have  to  proceed  and 
progress  and  will  have  to  invest  srufflcient  moneys  to  enable  all  those 
who  are  able  to  work,  so  that  all  those  who  wish  to  find  positions 
for  themselves  will  be  able  to  do  so.  Capital  will  find  a  proper 
channel  f«r  Investment  and  will  feel  that  by  starting  the  wheels 
of  industry  coing  that  conditions  will  Improve  for  the  benefit  of 
both  the  employer  and  employee. 

I  fervently  pray  that  Congress  will  do  something  constructive  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  men  and  women,  for  nothing  destroys 
a  man's  spirit  more,  nothing  Is  as  inimical  to  human  happiness 
as  the  inability  to  be  engaged  In  useful  employment. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  Increase  of  emplovment  and  reduction 
of  unemployment  must  come  our  national  de'fense  Conditions  in 
Kurope  and  throughout  the  world  make  it  necessary-  for  us  to 
guard  the  precious  heritage  of  American  liberty  by  proper  military 
measures.  We  cannot  allow  aggressors  to  find  us  an  easy  prey. 
and  we  cannot  be  lulled  to  a  fal.se  sense  of  security  simply  becaus-« 
we  are  3  000  miles  away  from  Europe,  or  6.000  miles  away  from 
Asia.  We  must  strengthen  our  military  and  naval  forces;  we 
mast  make  the  American  Army  capable  of  defending  us  In  the 
event  of  invasion,  and  we  want  to  have  our  Navy  second  to  none, 
so  that  out  of  our  sea  power  we  may  prevent  any  enemy  from 
getting  anywhere  near  our  shores  to  cause  us  trouble. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress  is  aware  of  its  responsibilities  in  this 
direction,  and  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  leave  this  country 
in  a  ^-trong  position  to  face  any  aggressor  who  may  dare  to  attack 
us  and  to  protect  our  men.  women,  and  children  from  any  foreign 

But.  along  with  our  foreign  enemies,  we  must  not  forget  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  our  enemy  from  within.  We  must  not  allow 
foreign  ideologies  to  gain  a  foothold  In  these  United  States,  and 
by  the  artificial  use  of  propaganda  to  convert  our  democracy  into 
a  totalitarian  "paradise "  The  example  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  Is 
always  Ijefore  us,  and  we  must  not  allow  any  agitator  to  become 
so  pwwerful  as  to  drive  out  our  own  American  constitutional  doc- 
trines in  favor  of  a  Fascist  or  Communist  world.  It  was  with 
this  view  In  mind  that  Congress,  some  years  ago,  passed  a  reso- 
lution at  my  request,  creating  a  committee  to  investigate  un- 
American  activities  And  it  was  with  this  view  In  mind  that 
Congress,  again  at  my  request,  did  the  same  thing  when  it  created 
the  preaent  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  The  present 
committee  has  done  its  work,  sometimes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  and  often  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  all  who  had  occasion  to 
examine  its  work.  Undoubtedly  at  the  new  session  of  Congress 
this  committee  will  come  forth  with  a  new  request  for  appre- 
ciations and  for  the  continuance  of  its  own  life  I  think  Con- 
gress wUl  have  to  scrutinize  very  carefuly  the  work  of  the  com- 
mlUse  snd  lu  scoompllshments  before  It  will  vote  sny  further 
funds  for  Its  Inquiry. 


The  Immigration  law  will  likewise  have  to  be  amended  with  the 
view  of  protecting  America  from  the  infiltration  of  foreign  '•isnas.'* 
Only  persons  who  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  conning  to  this 
country  and  making  It  their  own  home  shall  have  the  right  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States.  Any  person  advocating  totalitarianism, 
whether  Fascist  or  Communist,  should  be  barred  from  these  shores.' 
and  every  alien  who  believes  in  these  doctrines  shou.'d  be  promptly 
deported.  We  shall,  however,  have  to  clean  house  with  reference 
to  the  Illegal  entrants  who  have  t)een  In  this  country  for  many 
years,  and  who  now  in  most  cases,  cannot  even  be  deported  back. 
All  those  aliens  who  are  here  Illegally,  but  who  have  demonstrated 
an  attachment  to  our  Institutions  and  their  ability  to  make  a 
living  should  be  allowed  to  remain  here  under  proper  safeguards 
and  all  other  aliens  should  be  deported  Congress  will  have  to 
investigate,  particularly,  the  "back  door"  of  our  immigration 
whereby  aliens  are  tiilowed  to  enter  by  way  of  Canada  and  Mexico, 
even  though  the  front  door  of  immigration  is  tightly  shut  by  way 
of  steamers  from  Europe  by  our  present  immigration  laws. 

In  this  way.  by  cleaning  house  and  ridding  America  of  its  un- 
desirable aliens  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  unto  us  all  those  who 
are  of  our  views  and  who  believe  in  this  country,  believe  in  its 
institutions,  and  telicve  in  the  sacredness  of  our  democracy  All 
others  will  have  to  go. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  addres.s  of 
Prof.  J.  Pope  Dyer.  Central  High  School.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 
dehvered  before  the  Lions'  Club,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Novem- 
ber 3,  1939: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Lions'  Club,  and  friends.  I  assure 
you  m  the  out-set  that  it  is  a  genuine  plea.^^ure  and  a  distinct  honor 
to  appear  before  you  today  and  speak  briefly  on  the  assigned  sub- 
ject. Crime:  Its  Causes  and  Cures.  The  kind  introductory  remarks 
of  your  chairman  about  my  speaking  ability  remind  me  of  a  story 
that  I  recently  heard. 

A  group  of  people  in  a  community  went  to  an  old  maid  and  said. 
We  iinderstand  that  you  are  to  be  married  soon."  The  old  maid 
replied.  "No;  there's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it;  but  thank  God  for 
the  rumor. 

INTRODUCTION 

Crime  is  not  a  new  problem  that  has  been  suddenly  thrown  upon 
society  for  solution  In  fact,  the  most  heinous  criminals  that  ever 
llvetT  according  to  certain  historians,  were  the  notorious  Harps 
brothers,  of  what  is  now  Knox  County.  Tenn  Thev  killed  wherever 
it  was  practical  every  man.  woman,  and  child  that  they  met  There 
was  probably  the  greatest  organized  band  of  cutthroats  and  ruffians 
on  the  Natchez  Trace,  operating  between  Nashville  Tenn  and 
Natchez^ Miss  .  from  1800  to  1830.  that  anv  era  of  our  history  ever 
f.^^Tfl.  .  yo^jan  clearly  see  that  crime  has  been  a  tremendously 
significant  problem  with  us  since  the  beginning  of  cur  State 

Today  the  crime  problem  is  with  us  In  what  appears  to  be  an 
increasing  degree.  There  are  over  1  5O0  000  felonleVbeinP  perpe- 
trated each  year,  of  which  about  12.000  are  murde-  800  000  are 
larcenies,  and  300.000  are  robberies  Crime  is  costing,  according  to 
experts,  each  one  of  you  about  1120  a  year.  and.  conservatively  It 
is  ccs'lng  the  United  States  about  fifteen  billions  annually 

A  very  high  percentage  of  our  criminals,  about  20  are  under 
voting  age  The  attitude  of  many  of  these  youthful  offenders  was 
expressed  a  few  years  ago  by  -Two  Gun'  Crowley,  a  ruthles-s  young 
killer  of  New  York.  One  night  he  was  parked  in  one  of  the  parks 
of  New  \ork  City  A  policeman  came  up  and  asked  to  see  his 
license.  Crowley  puUed  his  gun  and  killed  the  officer.  Later  his 
apartment  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  New  York  policemen  and 
while  they  were  trying  to  capture  him  in  a  gun  battle,  he  wrote 
In  my  bosom  there  Is  a  heart  that  would  do  no  man  any  harm  " 
He  was  captxired.  tried,  and  sent  to  Sing  Sing  to  be  executed. 
Shortly  before  his  execution  he  wrote.  "This  is  what  I  get  for 
defending  myself  Frequently  the  young  person  does  not  realize 
the  seriousness  of  his  offense  nor  does  he  think  of  the  consequences 
of  a  major  Infraction  of  the  law. 

CHASACTKRLSnCS    OF   CKIMINALS 

The  average  citizen  often  asks  about  the  characteristics  of  the 
ordinary  criminal      What  are  some  of  them? 

In  the  first  place,  he  Is  about  the  same  physically  as  the  average 
person.  Years  ago  I  read  where  a  famous  writer  had  said  that  the 
most  notorious  criminals  were  small  physically.  He  cited  as  typical 
examples  "Doc"  Barker.  Clyde  Barrow,  and  others  to  substantiate 
his  assertion.    I  personally  investigated  the  physical  side  of  thou- 
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Bands  of  prisoners  and  there  seems  to  be  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  physical  size  of  prisoners  and  citizens  outside  the  walls. 

Secondly,  the  average  prisoner  is  lower  educationally  than  the 
average  citizen  We  have  never  executed  a  high-schotil  graduate 
in  Tennessee  The  average  educational  statiis  of  prLsoners  is  sov- 
;ral  grades  lower  than  the  average  citizen  outside.  There  are  more 
Illiterates  proportionately  in  prison  than  outside  In  fact,  the  lack 
of  education  may  be  one  of  the  major  contribviting  causes  of  crime. 
The  "big  shot"  criminals  were  poorly  educated  Here  are  a  few 
examples:  John  Dlllinger.  eighth  grade;  "Pretty  Boy  '  Floyd,  eighth 
grade.  Clvde  Barrow,  sixth  grade:  Frank  Nash,  eighth  grade;  Alvin 
Karpis.  eighth  grade;  "Doc"  Barker,  sixth  grade;  "Two  Gun ' 
Crowley,  th.rd  grade. 

Thirdlv.  the  average  criminal  has  had  little  moral  training.  A 
recent  Governor  of  our  State  Interviewed  13  men  who  were  soon 
to  be  executed  He  found  three  features  characteristic  of  them 
all.  At  the  time  the  crime  was  committed  they  were  all  intoxi- 
cated, in  bad  company,  and  had  had  little  moral  or  religious 
Instruction. 

CAVSTS 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  time  to  develop  fully  the  causes  of 
crime  that  I  shall  mention. 

I  feel  that  the  lack  of  proper  home  training  Is  the  chief  cause  of 
crime.  This  is  a  busy  age.  and  parents  In  their  eagerness  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  multiplicity  of  civic,  social,  educational,  and  religious 
activities  may  overlook  the  chief  function  of  parenthood,  and  that 
Is  to  rear  clean,  honest.  God-fearing  children. 

This  theory  of  crime  prevention  has  many  ardent  supporters. 
Hon  J  Edgar  Hoover  and  Father  Flanagan,  of  Boys'  Town.  Nebr., 
are  two  of  the  best  known. 

Another  chief  cause  of  crime  is  the  economic  side.  Frequently, 
poverty  drives  the  weak  in  the  wrong  direction.  A  noted  crimi- 
nclogist  recently  paid  that  the  average  criminal  is  "underfed, 
underclothed.  u'ndereducated,  and  under-understood  by  parents, 
teachers,   and   society" 

A  kidnaper,  whom  I  recently  Interviewed  in  a  prison,  told  me 
that  he  perpetrated  the  crime  t)ecauae  he  saw  other  boys  with 
cars,  money,  and  good  clothes,  and  he  felt  that  was  the  easiest 
way  to  get  them  for  himself. 

CTTRES 

Such  dLstinjoilshed  men  as  Lewis  E.  Lawes.  Sheldon  Glueck. 
L  F  Chapman,  Sanford  Bates,  and  J  Edgar  Hoover  have  been  try- 
ing to  solve  the  crime  problem  for  many  years  and  have  done  a 
grand  Job  of  trying  to  cure  this  social  cancer.  However,  may  I 
suggest  one  or  two  means  whereby  it  can  be  reduced,  not  com- 
plctel'-  cured? 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  more  crime-prevention  work  must 
be  done  in  the  home  The  time  to  reduce  crime  is  in  the  high 
chair,  not  the  "hot"  chair. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  done  a  fine  piece  of  construc- 
tive work  in  keeping  thr-  wandering  boy  off  the  roads  and  streets. 
•The  road  grants  no  diploma  and  gives  no  degree,  but  It  educates 
With  fatal  precision."  and.  I  hasten  to  add.  practically  always  lor  bad. 

Tlie  constructive  agencies  of  each  conununlty  must  pool  their 
efforts  rather  than  work  in  an  Independent  manner  Cooperation 
and  coordination  of  effort  should  characterize  every  club  and 
agency 

The  first  offender  must  be  kept  out  of  prison  as  long  as  it  is  pos- 
sible Entirely  too  many  pen^ons  are  being  sent  to  prison  for  minor 
cfferses  While  I  do  not  condone  stealing.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
worth  wrecking  a  human  life  by  sending  a  person  to  prison  be- 
cause h»  has  stolen  nome  small  article.  Probation  should  t>e  used 
more  frequently  The  average  person  who  goes  to  prison  is  never 
again  adjusted  to  society  Bghty-five  percent  return  to  prison 
for  another  sentence. 

We  do  not  nc^ed  more  strict  punishment.  We  need  swifter  pun- 
ishment Blackstone  listed  about  200  offenses  for  which  a  person 
might  be  executed,  and  yet  the  severity  of  punishment  did  not 
eliminate  crime 

I  realize  that  the  crime  problem  cannot  be  solved.  It  can  be 
reduced.     Herein  lies  our  challenge. 


Pollution  in  Fishing  Streams 
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or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF  OHIO 
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Thursday,  January  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   CINCINNATI   POST 


Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cincinnati  Post  of  December  25,  1939: 


THI  COOPERATnn  WAT 

The  Ohio  Division  of  Conservation  is  proposing  to  approprlata 
funds  to  begin,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  health  department, 
a  program  designed  to  end  pollution  in  fishing  streams 

In  this  connection.  Dr  R  H  Markwith.  health  department 
director,  makes  the  timely  suggestion  tliat  funds  be  allotted  for 
study,  perhaps  at  Ohio  State  University,  of  the  most  practicable 
and  economical  methods  of  treating  industrial  wastes. 

"I  believe  industry  Is  interesud  In  correcting  stream  pollution." 
Dr.  Markwith  says.  "But  industrialists  do  not  want  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  on  a  hit-and-miss  type  of  program.  If  we 
can  show  them  a  deflnite  means  of  eliminating  pollution.  I  believe 
they   will   t>e  anxious  to  cooperate." 

It  is  debatable,  of  course,  wliether  this  study  of  means  of  elim- 
inating industrial  pollution  s-hould  be  made  on  a  State  instead 
of  a  National  basis,  but  the  idea  of  voluntary  cooperative  action 
between  governments  and  industry  to  end  pollution  appears  to  u» 
to   be   the   right  way  to   approach   this  grave   problem. 

Tills  is  the  spirit  prompting  such  legislation  as  the  Barkley- 
Spence  bill  This  Is  the  spirit  motivating  the  Ohio  Valley  States 
in  their  vinually  completed  compact  for  mutual  action,  with  Fed- 
eral  help,   for  cleanlnR   up   the  Ohio  River  and   its  tributaries. 

The  opponents  of  the  Barkley-Spenc*^  type  of  legislation  propose 
drastic  mandatory  action  immediately  against  cities  and  industries. 

We  submit  there  is  time  enough  for  tnxt  if  and  when  city  gov- 
ernments and  industries  refuse  to  do  their  part  voluntarily  to  end 
this    serious   health   menace. 
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William  I.  Sirovich  * 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OK   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  4,  1940 


REMARKS  BY  WALTER  D  FISHER  AND  LETTER  AND 
RESOLUTION  BY  THF  PACIFIC  COAST  MARINE  FIREMEN. 
OILERS    AND   WATER   TENDERS   AND   WIPERS'   ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  brief  re- 
marks together  with  a  letter  and  resolution  of  the  Marine 
Firemen.  Oilers,  and  Water  Tenders  and  Wipers'  Association 
In  connection  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Sirovich: 

Seamen  present  were  J  Follette,  Leonard  Harrison,  John  Boyles. 
AHred  Chavez,  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Firemen.  Oilers. 
Water  Tenders  and  Wipers'  Association,  and  Walter  D.  Fisher,  former 
legislative  representative  for  the  West  Coast  Maritime  Union,  now 
a  regular  sraman.  who  read  the  following  presentation: 

Congressman  Dickstein,  wt  are  here  for  one  purpose,  and  that  is 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  late  Congressman  William  I    Sirovich. 

We.  as  seamen,  realize  that  Congressman  SIBO\^cH  was  very  in- 
strumental in  trying  to  better  our  conditions,  and  for  some  of  the 
special  legislation  which  he  sponsored  we  are  very  grateful 

I  think  his  most  outstanding  accomplishment  was  the  legislation 
relating  to  unemployment  compensation  for  seamen.  We  have 
never  had  it.  and  Congressman  SiaovicH  went  .so  far  as  to  Introduce 
a  bill  and  call  it  the  Sirovich  bill  He  planned  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  to  champion  this  bill  and  get  it  through  for  us.  We 
all  know  that  Congressman  Sirovich  had  no  seamen  in  his  district, 
and  In  his  loss  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  true  friend  and  champion. 

These  seamen  here  with  me  are  the  rank-and-file  men  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  we  wish  to  state  that  Congressman  SmovicH's 
work  has  even  reached  the  seamen  on  the  Pacific  coast,  who  have 
benefited  also. 

I  have  here  a  letter  which  I  would  like  to  read  and  a  resolution 
which  I  would  ask  you  to  kindly  introduce  Into  the  Concressionai. 
Recokd. 

Pacific  Coast  Marine  Firemen.  Oilers,  Water 

Tenders  and  Wipers"  Association. 
San  Franciaco,  Calxf.,  December  19,  1939. 
Hon    SAMtnx  Dickstein, 

70  Pine  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:    Attached   herewith   you   will   find   copy  of  resolution 
memorializing  the  late  Dr.  William  I.  Sirovich.  Member  of  Con- 
gress 

We  hope  that  you  will  find  the  opportunity  to  read  It  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  as  some  expression  of  appreciation  of  this 
union  of  ths  lifelong  sympathy  of  Dr.  Sirovich  with  the  aspirations 
of  organized  labor. 

The  undersigned  wishes  also  at  the  same  time  to  convey  to  you 
i    my  personal   sense  of  loss.     In  my  contacts   with  Dr.  Sirovich  I 
have  always  found  him  to  be  warm,  sympathetic,  and  understand- 
ing.    He  was  a  devoted  public  servant. 
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The  attached  rerolutlon  1*  brought  to  you  by  three  rank-and-file 
members  of  the  union  who  have  been  selected  as  a  committee  to 
convey  this  memorial   to  you.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  always  been 
EO  closely  aaeociatfd  with  him  In  his  work. 
SlAOerely  yours. 

Wm.  L.  Welch, 
Agent.  New  York.  Branch. 

Whereas  the  late  Honorable  Dr  Wh-liam  1  SimovicH  met  his  un- 
timely death  on  December  17.  1939.  It  now  becomes  the  sad  duty  of 
this  organization  to  Rive  expression  to  our  sorrow  and  to  pay  a  just 
tribute  lo  his  memory 

Dr  StaovicH  served  not  only  the  entire  Nation  and  all  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  regardless  of  race,  class,  or  creed,  but  rendered  an  unusually 
Important  service  to  the  caxise  of  organized  labor. 

The  late  Dr  SniovicH  has  labored  devotedly  for  many  years  In 
l^half  of  the  American  seamen  His  efforts  have  contributed  to 
an  unusually  Important  extent  In  the  amelioration  of  working 
conditions  and  the  Improvement  of  the  health  and  social  position  of 
cur  brothers  who  pursue  the  sea  as  a  calling. 

His  training  as  a  physician  and  his  profound  Insight  Into  public 
affairs  and  social  problems  combined  to  equip  him  In  outstanding 
manner  to  perform  his  duties  in  the  National  Legislature.  He  waa 
an  outstanding  Ogure  In  Congress. 

He  was  warmly  sympathetic  and  understanding  with  the  problems 
cf  labor  He  was  readily  accessible  at  all  times  and  labored  Inces- 
rantly  at  tasks  of  great  public  Importance. 

With  the  greatest  of  regret  we  have  noted  that  he  passed  away 
In  the  midst  of  his  labors  and  that  he  was  prevented  by  his  un- 
timely end  from  bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  cherished 
plans  for  further  betterment  of  the  lot  of  the  American  seamen. 
Tlie  loss  of  such  an  able  and  distinguished  friend  cannot  be  easily 
replaced;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Fire- 
men. Oilers.  Water  Tenders  and  Wipers'  Association,  do  declare 
that  by  the  untimely  parsing  of  this  eminent  physician  and  legis- 
lator the  citizens  of  this  Nation  have  lest  a  faithful,  disttiiguisheci, 
and  able  servant  of  outstanding  integrity;  and  be  It  further 

Rf^olved.  That  the  secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  as  an  expression  cf 
the  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  m.embers  of  this  organiza- 
tion   and  be  It  fvirther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  cf  this  resolution  be  sxibmitted  to  the  friend 
and  associate  of  the  deceased,  the  Honorable  Samxtel  Dickstein 
with  a  request  that  the  same  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  Congress 
BS  a  tribute  of  respect  of  this  organization  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 

VilLLlAM    I.   SUOVICH. 


A  Plea  for  the  Great  Plains  Forestry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  4.  1940 


REPORT  BY  THK  GREAT  PLAINS   PORISTRY   COMMITTEE 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  once  more  returned  to 
Washington  after  visiting  practically  all  of  the  22  counties 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Nebraska,  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  During  this  visit  I 
again  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  trees  planted  by 
the  Forestry  Service  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paul  Rob- 
erts. I  found  that  more  than  70  j)ercent  of  the  trees  planted 
have  shown  wonderful  growth.  I  also  found  that  the  farm- 
ers are  enthusiastic  over  the  farm  forestry  program  and 
everyone  with  whom  I  talked  regarding  this  program  are 
anxious  that  we  continue  the  work.  Already  the  trees 
which  have  been  planted  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  eventually  will  result  in  tremendous  advantage  to  the 
land  on  which  they  are  planted.  I  take  this  early  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  the  membership  of  this  House  to  give  en- 
couragement to  this  tree-planting  program. 

On  December  19,  1939,  the  Great  Plains  Forestry  Com- 
mittee appeared  before  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Forestry  at  Madison,  Wis.  This  committee  included  Dr. 
O.  E.  Condra.  director  of  conservation  and  survey  division. 
University  of  Nebraska;  W.  H.  Brokaw.  agricultural  exten- 
sion. University  of  Nebraska;  and  M.  B.  Jenkins,  Sr.,  in 
charge  of  forest  research  and  survey  conservation  and 
survey  division,  University  of  Nebraska.     This  committee 


made  a  very  Illuminating  report  and  a  sound  argument  for 
the  continuation  of  the  tree  planting  in  the  Great  Plains.  I 
include  this  statement  in  my  remarks  in  order  that  my 
colleagues  may  be  better  informed  as  to  what  is  really  being 
done  In  the  way  of  successful  tree  planting  in  the  Great 
Plains : 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  years  both  for  and 
against  the  attempt  to  grow  trees  in  the  area  new  known  as  the 
Great  Plains.  No  doubt  much  damage  has  been  done  the  cause 
of  tree  planting  on  the  Plains  by  extravagant  stater  isnts  of  en- 
thusiasts on  the  one  hand,  and  critical  statements  displaying 
gross  Ignorance  or  open  disregard  for  fact  on  the  other.  But  be 
all  this  as  It  may.  the  fact  still  remains  that  some  trees  have  been 
growing  naturally  In  most  parts  of  the  region  for  centuries,  and 
If  heed  Is  given  to  species  adaptability  they  may  be  successfully 
grown  In  difficult  sites  by  man  when  care  and  protection  are 
given  them  As  an  example  we  need  only  point  to  the  15.000 
acres  of  conifer  fore-t  which  have  been  planted  near  Halsey  In  the 
sand  hills  of  Nebraska.  Generally,  trees  may  be  safely  planted 
where  cultivated  crops  are  grown  if  given  equal  care  and  pro- 
tection. These  factors  were  understood  and  pointed  out  by  such 
early  United  States  foresters  as  Dr  B.  F.  Fcrnow  and  N.  H.  Egles- 
ton.  who  advocated  the  planting  of  crop  windbreaks  on  the  Plains 
as  early  as  1890  Dr.  Pernow  gave  emphasLs  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
sense  "the  forest  creates  the  conditions  of  Its  own  existence."  and 
stressed  the  point  that  if  crop  agriculture  Is  to  be  made  successful 
in  most  areas  of  the  region  tree  belts  should  be  established  for 
field  protection  against  wind  damage  and  rapid  soil  molstvire 
evaporation. 

The  Great  Plains  region,  extending  from  about  the  ninety- 
seventh  meriduin  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
1.200  miles  from  central  Texas  to  Canada,  embraces  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  In- 
habited by  nearly  nine  million  people,  the  source  of  almost  half 
of  the  agricultural  food  products  coivsumed  by  the  American 
people,  and  one  of  the  great  markets  for  manufactured  goods.  It 
is  an  essential  economic  unit  whose  fortunes  bear  strongly  on 
the   stability  of   the   Nation's   industrial   areas. 

The  predominantly  flat  surface  cf  the  Plains  rises  gently  but 
steadily  from  east  to  west,  and  inversely  precipitation  tapers  off 
from  amounts  well  above  the  minimum  needed  for  tree  growth  to 
less  than  14  Inches  a  year  at  various  places  on  the  western  table- 
lands Climate  ranges  from  subtropical  with  long  growing  seasons 
in  the  south  to  rigorous  with  long  winters  in  North  Dakota  The 
great  variety  of  soiLs,  ranging  from  very  tight  to  sandy,  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  region  in  crazy-quUt  fashion  Nature 
had  originally  established  grasses  to  trap  winter  snows,  retard 
run-off.  and  combat  the  effects  of  the  high  summer  temperatures, 
low  humidity,  strong  winds,  and  rapid  evaporation  of  soil  moisture 
which  IS  the  rule  in  the  region. 

High  winds  and  severe  storms  are  the  basic  causes  of  the  Ills 
that  afflict  agriculture  on  the  Plains,  and  which  the  recent  drought 
period  has  only  accentuated.  When  the  sods  were  first  turned 
over,  the  soil  was  extremely  rich  in  organic  matter  so  that  precipi- 
tation percolated  readily  through  the  upper  layer  to  be  stored  In 
the  subsoil,  and  for  the  first  few  decades  crops,  trees,  and  other 
vegetation  suffered  much  less  severely  from  droughty  periods  than 
they  do  now.  W.nds  and  storms,  however,  have  progressively 
removed  organic  matter  and  as  a  consequence  water  run-off  and 
evaporation  of  soil  moistiu^  have  increased  proportionately,  with 
the  result  that  the  soil  is  drier  and  more  easily  affected  by  wind 
than  formerly,  and  hot  winds  fire  crops  more  frequently. 

Wind  desiccation  and  destruction  of  the  soil  is  still  progressing, 
and  ominous  warnings  already  have  been  served  that  in  many  area* 
successful  agrlcviJture  cannot  be  continued  unless  remedial  steps 
are  taken.  Scattered  over  the  Plains  are  many  areas  of  sandy  soil, 
once  fairly  rich  in  organic  matter,  whose  loose  texture  enables 
ready  ab.sorption  of  moisture  with  little  evaporation,  and  therefore 
at  first  there  was  slight  fluctuation  in  crops  from  year  to  year. 
Such  soils,  however,  suffer  severely  after  only  a  few  years'  exposure 
to  the  winds,  which  remove  the  humus  and  leave  the  coarse  abra- 
sive particles  as  material  for  destruction  of  nearby  fertile  fields  and 
sandblasting  of  young  crops.  Sandblasting  presents  a  particularly 
vexing  problem  on  well-watered  lands  as  well  as  on  dry  areas. 
On  the  western  high  plains,  where  soils  are  generally  fine  In  texture, 
severe  damage  has  resulted  from  soil  drifting,  as  in  the  Dust  Bowl, 
exposure  even  of  bedrock  at  other  places,  and  general  dissipation 
of  the  soil  humus  All  exposed  land  has  suffered,  the  degree  cf 
damage  varying  somewhat  with  the  texture  of  the  soil.  Lands 
generally  have  been  so  universally  tilled  or  overgrazed  that  natural 
wildlife  cover  has  about  disappeared,  causing  depletion  of  insectiv- 
orous and  game  birds  almost  to  extinction  In  ntunercus  districts, 
with  consequent  Increasing  occurrence  of  grasshopper  and  other 
Insect  scourges. 

Regardless  of  favorable  crop  conditions,  a  barren  land  Is  not 
attractive  to  man.  and  It  has  been  learned  on  the  Plains  that  where 
winds  blow  unchecked,  homes  are  less  comfortable,  feeding  cf  live- 
stock requires  greater  quantities  of  grain  and  roughage,  and  good 
gardens,  orchards,  and  small  fruits,  upon  which  a  llve-at-homo 
policy  depends,  cannot  be  grown  successfully. 

During  the  early  settlement  of  the  Plains,  tree  planting  reached 
the  largest  proportions  ever  known  anywhere,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  eminent  early  agriculturists,  such  as  Gov,  Robert  W.  Furxiai 
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Mid  J.  Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  who,  visualizing  what  might 
happen  If  the  soils  remained  continuously  exposed  to  the  winds, 
recommended  the  planting  of  great  shelterbelts  across  the  Plains 
to  conserve  soil  and  soil  moisture  and  reduce  damage  to  crops  re- 
sulting from  direct  blasts  of  the  winds.  Stimulated  by  the  Timber 
Ciaim  Act  and  State  bounties,  these  plantings  reached  their  peak 
In  the  1880"s.  However,  most  of  them  were  made  for  wood  lots  and 
farmstead  protection  rather  than  to  aid  agricultural  crops  Be- 
cause of  mistakes  In  selecting  species  and  sites  and  lack  of  an 
understanding  by  the  farmers  of  the  ftindamentals  of  forestry, 
many  of  those  plantings  failed,  only  a  few  comparatively  perslstii-'g 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  Is  In  the  lee  of  these  remaining  plant- 
ings, where  farmers  have  ral.«icd  fair  crops  during  otir  worst  drought 
years,  that  we  find  the  examples  which  demonstrate  that  forestry 
Is  an  essential  agricultural  practice  on  the  Plains. 

Much  of  the  native  timber  and  many  of  the  planted  groves  have 
failed  because  of  excessive  grazing  which  was  not  understood  by 
farmers  to  be  harmful  until  it  was  too  late.  Recent  surveys  have 
shown,  also,  that  tree  losses  during  the  late  drought  have  been 
less  than  half  as  heavy  where  the  timberlands  were  not  overgrazed. 
The  theory  of  unlimited  timt)er  resoxirce  was  formerly  prevalent 
In  the  Nation,  and  farmers  Renerally  did  not  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  sustained  yield  and  selective  cuttmg.  with  the  result  that 
many  native  woodlands  have  been  seriously  depleted  by  unscrupu- 
lous use  of  the  ax.  Neither  did  they  comprehend  the  value  of 
timber  as  a  perpetual  farm  Income  resource,  and  worthy  of  con- 
tinuous care  and  protection.  Many  of  the  planted  groves,  wind- 
breaks, and  hedge  rows  were  removed  because  they  were  thought 
harmful  to  neighboring  crops,  and  It  was  only  after  the  removal 
of  these  fine  early  plantings  that  farmers  were  given  blunt  dem- 
onstrations of  wind  damage,  which  brought  a  new  realization  of 
the  tree's  place  in  agriculture. 

Because  of  many  failures  and  the  passing  of  such  men  of 
Influence  as  Robert  W  Furnas.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  and  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Bessey.  father  of  the  Nebraska  Natioiial  Forest  in  the  Sandhills, 
planting  Interest  waned  among  following  generations  from  the 
turn  of  the  century  until  within  the  past  decade.  But  during  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  surge  of  interest  In 
tree  planting,  occasioned  no  doubt  by  a  staggering  loss  of  trees 
and  a  fuller  realization  by  the  public  that  forestry  is  a  necessary 
part  of  agriculture.  In  1934  because  of  drought,  dust  storms,  and 
widespread  destruction  of  farms,  there  was  general  alarm  through- 
out the  Great  Plains,  and  demands  were  made  on  the  Federal 
Government  for  aid.  which  culminated  In  re^nedial  undertakings 
by  the  Forestry  Service  and  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  In  this 

region. 

According  to  our  latest  information,  the  Forest  Service  since  1935 
has  assisted  farmers  In  planting  11.000  miles  of  field  shelterbelts 
on  17.000  farms  of  the  plains.  This  has  required  more  than  125.- 
000.000  trees  and.  according  to  conservative  estimates,  will  even- 
tually furnish  wind  protection  to  more  than  2.000.000  acres  of 
croplands.  Many  of  these  plantings  were  made  where  residents 
were  convinced  that  trees  could  not  be  grown,  but  by  correlation 
of  species  and  soil  and  the  application  of  sound  principles  of  for- 
estry, the  Forest  Service  has  shown  that  trees  are  successful  In 
such  areas.  The  faster-growing  species  of  the  shelterbelts  planted 
in  1935  range  now  up  to  35  feet  tall  In  the  south  and  to  more 
than  20  feet  in  the  north,  this  during  the  severest  drought  period 
the  Plains  have  known.  Many  plantings  were  made  in  sandy  areas 
which  were  being  ruined  by  the  winds,  but  already  these  have 
stabilized  the  soil,  eliminated  crop  sand-blasting,  prevented  serious 
crop  damage  from  hot  winds,  and  brought  new  courage  and  hope 
to  farmers  who  were  once  ready  to  quit.  Shelterbelts  on  the  finer 
textured  soils  are  showing  equal  Improvement  to  adjacent  crop- 
lands and  Increases  of  crop  yields  In  their  lee  are  very  noticeable. 
•Wildlife,  especially  game  and  Insectivorous  birds.  Is  multiplying 
with  great  rapidity  under  the  new  cover  of  these  plantings,  while 
the  older  shelterbelts  will  soon  be  a  continuing  source  of  firewood, 
fence  posts,  and  other  necessary  wood  products  for  the  farms.  In 
the  fields  protected  by  these  plantings  the  fertility  of  the  soil  seems 
to  be  returning  since  the  light  organic  matter  Is  no  longer  blown 
away. 

During  about  this  same  period  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
operated  In  the  region  and  has  aided  farmers  In  planting  thousands 
of  acres  to  trees  and  shrubs  In  badly  eroding  gullies  and  drainage 
ways  These  plantings,  besides  retarding  gully  erosion  and  checking 
damaging  floods,  are  also  forming  a  habitat  for  wildlife  and  will 
soon  become  continuous  wood  lots,  as  well  as  bringing  shade, 
comfort,  and  beaut v  to  the  countryside. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  .several  million 
trees  are  annually  distributed  for  farmstead  and  feed-lot  windbreak 
planting,  but  they  supply  only  a  small  part  of  the  needs  for  such 
plantings  on  the  plains.  These  are  the  types  of  plantings  to  pro- 
tect homes,  gardens,  and  orchards,  and,  when  properly  located,  effect 
considerable  savings  for  the  farmer  who  feeds  livestock.  Millions 
of  cattle  are  still  being  wintered  and  fattened  in  the  open,  fully 
exposed  to  winter  winds. 

Probably  95  percent  of  the  rural  schoclhouses  en  the  Great  Plains 
have  little  or  no  tree  protection,  whereas  every  rural  school  needs 
a  generous  planting  of  carefully  selected  trees  and  shrubs  around 
the  grounds  for  the  protection  of  children  at  play,  conservation  of 
fuel  in  heating  the  building,  and  to  afford  an  outdoor  classroom 
where  youth  will  be  trained  In  the  knowledge  of  our  Important 
trees  and  woodv  shrubs  end  become  familiar  with  their  use  In 
relation  to  our  agricultural,  economic,  and  social  problems.  Similar 
plantings  are  needed  about  churchyards,  and  extensive  groves  should 


be  established  for  the  purposes  of  recreation.     In  seme  areas  even 
small  community  forests  might  prove  feasible. 

Although  the  tremendous  surge  of  Interest  in  tree  planting  of  the 
last  5  vears  has  brought  gratlfvlng  progress,  the  total  amount  of 
planting  by  all  agencies— Federal.  State,  and  private — is  still  far 
short  of  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  plains.  There  are  stlU  many 
thousands  of  farms  upon  which  shelterbelts  and  farmstead  wind- 
breaks .should  be  planted  If  any  appreciable  progress  Is  to  be  made 
toward  bringlnz  general  relief  to  agriculture  In  the  region. 

It  is  admitted  that  not  all  of  this  vast  amount  of  work  can  wait 
to  be  done  by  Federal  agencies,  but.  because  of  the  diversity  of 
condlticns  and  very  immensity  of  the  Job.  the  various  State  exten- 
sion departments  and  State  foresters  need  the  aid  and  cooperation 
which  the  facilities,  trained  technique,  and  exi>erienced  men  of  our 
Federal  agencies  can  afford.  We  realize  that  eventually  these  sev- 
eral States  must  take  over  a  large  share  cf  this  work,  but  at  the 
present  time  our  respective  States  lack  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  ready  finance  to  assume  responsibility  for  a  ta^k  so  urgent  and 
so  vast.  We  fuither  feel,  however,  that  since  our  Slates  contribute 
support  to  the  forestry  program  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  since  we  have  problems  of  equal  Importance,  and  In  many 
resp€K:ts  more  complicated  and  difficult,  we  are  entitled  to  some 
permanent  cooperation  from  the  Forest  Service,  which  Is  the  recog- 
nized forestry  ajency  In  our  country.  This  our  f)eople  ask  only  in 
fairness. 

The  farmers  of  the  Great  Plains  now  look  to  the  Forest  Service  to 
continue  Its  assistance  and  advice  in  their  forestation  problems  at 
this  time  of  great  need.  The  repeated  droughts  of  recent  years  have 
necessitated  restriction  of  fundk  for  our  agricultural  colleges,  and 
therefore  It  would  have  been  Impossible  for  extension  departments 
and  their  foresters  even  to  have  attempted  an  undertaking  so  large 
as  that  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Pcrcst  Sc-rvlce.  In  Nebraska 
we  feci  highly  grateful  for  this  fine  work,  and  stand  ready  not  only 
to  lend  oxir  every  facility  for  its  success,  but  to  cooperate  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  will  be  no  duplication,  friction,  nor  division  of 
purpose. 

The  conservation  and  survey  division  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
has  carried  out  extensive  surveys  relating  to  soils,  water,  land  use, 
timber  and  grass  lands,  and  their  proper  interrelationship  in  the 
general  structure  of  the  State's  economic  and  social  well-being. 
This  information  and  our  facilities  are  always  available  to  all 
agencies.  Federal.  State.  munlclF>al,  and  private.  We  particularly 
appreciate  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  v^  our  State  as  evidenced 
by  the  unstinted  support  we  have  endeavored  to  lend  In  a  cxjpera- 
tlve  effort.  We  are  asking  this  honorable  committee  to  look  v;lth 
favor  on  the  continuance  of  the  Forest  Service  program  in  our  State, 
and  if  continued  pledge  our  efforts  to  make  this  great  trre-plantlng 
program  the  ultimate  product  of  the  combined  efforts  of  our  State 
Institutions  and  agencies  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government 
to  conserve  and  restore  the  soils,  water,  and  agricultural  resources 
of  our  State. 

The  Nation  Is  already  paying  the  price  for  the  ills  of  agriculture 
on  the  Great  Plains  through  the  loss  of  crops,  lower  purchasing 
power  of  farmers,  direct  relief,  migration  of  populations,  disturb- 
ance of  economic  balance,  and  other  unfortunate  conditions.  These 
win  continue  and  grow  worse  unless  agriculture  in  this  area  is  made 
more  stable.  We  must  have  a  well-planned,  adequately  coordinated, 
scientifically  sound  forestry  program,  based  on  the  solution  of  the 
problems  peculiar  to  our  region. 

One  pressing  need  is  the  establishment  of  the  Great  Plains  Ex- 
periment Station,  which  was  authorized  by  Congress  In  1936. 
This  station  has  not  yet  been  financed  despite  repeated  appeals. 
There  are  12  forest  experiment  stations  In  the  United  States,  their 
functions  primarily  being  to  bring  about  the  greatest  economic 
tise  of  forests  for  the  production  of  lumber  and  other  wood  prod- 
ucts, but  with  relatively  little  attention  being  given  to  afforesta: 
tlon  In  such  regions  as  the  Great  Plains  where  the  problems  are 
unique.  Intricate,  and  diverse.  Great  accomplishments  have  been 
made  in  this  area  by  State  experiment  stations  which  have  been 
devoted  primarily  to  improvement  In  grain  crops  and  livestock  by 
means  of  selection,  breeding,  and  development  of  strains  and  spe- 
cies adapted  to  the  area,  but  In  the  field  of  forestry  little  has  been 
attempted  In  forest  genetics,  the  search  for  more  dominant  strains 
and  development  of  forest  si>ccies  more  suited  to  this  region.  SufB- 
cient  work  has  been  done  elsewhere,  however,  to  indicate  that 
amazing  results  may  be  expected  through  cross-breeding  of  trees, 
ns  one  example  of  the  many  lines  of  research  which  should  be  ex- 
jjlored.  Because  of  the  great  Importance  of  forestry  to  plains  agri- 
culture, the  vastness  of  the  area  and  the  complicated  nature  of  its 
probletns.  this  great  outdoor  laboratory  is  urgently  needed  as  part 
of  the  program  for  shelterbelt.  windbreak,  range  livestock  protec- 
tion, ornamental,  recreational,  and  wildlife  plantings.  As  con- 
ceived, such  a  station  would  cooperate  closely  with  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  the  Great  Plains  In  working  out  the  problems 
peculiar  to  their  respective  areas,  and  v/ould  become  the  central 
clearlnghovise  for  Information  relating  to  the  arboreal  life  of  the 
region. 

It  Is  readily  apparent  from  the  brief  resume  of  the  facts  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  that  the  program  of  forestry  on  the  Great 
Plains  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  this  region  In  particular,  and 
the  Nation  at  largj.  that  It  must  be  continued.  It  must  be  put  on 
the  basis  of  long-time  planning,  not  possible  under  the  piecemeal 
procedure  of  emergency  financing  which  of  necessity  is  predicated 
on  the  need  for  relief  employment  rather  than  on  the  needs  of 
aCTlculture.  The  Prairie  States  forestry  project  of  the  Forest 
Service  is  linsubly  financed,  operating  wholly  on  W.  P.  A.  funds 
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M  •  worU'fiM  projttet.  ThM  proi»ei  r»Md«  himMb  ditftiieiat  aUtuw 
^1  that  It  rufx  tnakt^  luicMHMry  Umwfnn^  pUn«  In  compute  eo* 
opcriitlun  wtih  thM  egutnatun  d^-pMrunentii  of  our  asriruliural  eo\- 
l»%tim  and  thu«  combine  tu  ttuiilttltM  with  our  BtaU;  iMfenciet  which 
ar«  tirettMUily  sirivtni:  lo  serve  the  b««t  intereHU  of  agriculture. 
On  behalf  of  the  Orcut  Pl»»nn  Stuteii  we  are  therefore  requesting 
the  continuance  of  tlie  work  of  the  Forest  Service  In  our  region 
aiid  aaklng  that  It  be  glvf-n  aufDclent  allotment  of  fuiuU  to  permit 
It  to  operate  under  a  aound  and  efllclent  policy. 


The  Republican  Valley  of  Nebraska 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  4,  1940 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  a 
House  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  compacts  or  agreements 
between  the  States  of  Nebraska.  Colorado,  and  Kansas  with 
respect  to  the  control  and  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the 
Republican  River  and  its  tributaries.  This  resolution,  if 
enacted,  would  permit  those  States,  or  any  two  of  them,  to 
make  an  agreement  for  the  division  of  the  water  of  that 
river  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. 

The  act  that  I  have  introduced  does  not  undertake  to 
divide  the  waters  of  that  river.  It  merely  gives  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  States  to  make  such 
division  of  waters  as  they  can  agree  upon.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  resolution  will  receive  favorable  action  at  an  early 
date.  The  problem  of  the  Republican  River  has  been  neg- 
lected far  too  long  now. 

The  Republican  River  Valley,  particularly  in  Nebraska,  is 
the  most  neglected  spot  in  America.  In  the  spring  cf  1935 
a  terrific  flood  came  down  that  valley.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Homes  were  washed  away  and  about  cne  himdred 
and  ten  known  persons  were  drowned.  In  addition  to  that 
several  thousand  acres  of  some  of  the  finest  land  was  dam- 
aged and  much  of  it  ruined.  A  deposit  of  loose  sand  and 
other  material  rendered  it  unfit  for  farming.  This  partic- 
ular valley  was  at  one  time  a  garden  spot.  There  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  this  flood  and  to  this  day  untold  hard- 
ships, poverty,  and  heartache  in  that  once  splendid  valley. 

The  flood  of  1935  of  the  Repubhcan  River  was  not  an 
isolated  instance  of  floods  upon  that  stream.  In  the  spring 
of  1939  there  was  another  flood  that  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  farm  lands,  highways,  and  bridges.  A  few  more 
hotirs  of  rain  in  the  watershed  would  have  caused  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  1935  experience. 

The  Republican  Valley  needs  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  to  harness  those  angry  waters.  It  has  been  the 
pclicy  of  the  FedersQ  Government  to  assist  in  this  work  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  fine,  splendid,  hard-working  people 
of  that  territory  are  entitled  to  it.  In  addition  to  some  flood 
control  the  farmers  of  that  territory  need  this  land,  which 
was  ruined  by  the  flood,  reclaimed.  They  need  supplemental 
water  in  order  to  rehabilitate  the  territory.  The  need  for 
Irrigation  in  the  Republican  Valley  is  very  great.  It  is  es- 
sential for  the  continuation  of  that  territcry  as  a  self-sus- 
taining region.  That  river,  as  well  as  several  of  its  impor- 
tant tributaries,  has  excellent  possibilities  for  irrigation. 

Irrigation  projects  on  the  Republican  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries would  not  be  projects  to  reclaim  a  desert,  it  would  not 
bring  new  land  into  cultivation  to  compete  with  other  farm 
land.  That  territory  has  been  settled  for  a  long  time.  For 
many  years  some  of  the  finest,  sturdiest  people  in  all  America 
have  made  homes  there  and  contributed  to  this  great  Nation 
of  ours. 

I  maintain  that  my  people  of  th<»  Republican  Valley  are  en- 
titled to  consideration.  All  America  becomes  alarmed  If  a  few 
dozen  people  perish  m  some  far  corner  of  the  globe.    IX  a 


dlMUter  occurs  and  tftkes  th«  Uvm  of  100  people  in  a  fortiin 
Und,  It  Is  blazoned  on  the  front  pages  of  our  papers,  and  the 
agencies  of  this  Oovernraent  may  advance  them  credit  and 
other  aids  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  But  It  is  a  sad  thing 
when  such  a  disaster  occurs  right  here  in  America,  almost  5 
years  ago,  and  to  this  day  not  one  bit  of  construction  or 
other  aid  has  been  had  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Again  I  say  the  Republican  River  Valley,  particularly  In 
Nebraska,  is  the  most  neglected  spot  in  America. 

It  is  true  that  the  Army  engineers  are  now  making  a  sur- 
vey and  have  been  working  on  it  for  a  long  time.  And  it  is 
also  true  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  agreed  to  conduct 
studies  and  make  some  recommendations  some  time  in  the 
future.  I  have  faith  and  confidence  in  those  departments  of 
our  Government  and  in  the  men  at  the  head  of  them,  and 
I  believe  that  they  will,  so  far  as  possible,  render  justice  to 
the  people  of  my  district  interested  in  this  project. 

The  failure  of  the  temporary  spending  agencies  of  our 
Government  such  as  the  Public  Works  Administration  to  do 
something  for  this  territory  while  millions  and  millions  were 
wasted  on  fantastic  and  needless  projects  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  is  a  black  spot  on  their  record.  Through- 
out the  years  1935.  1936.  1937.  and  1938  hope  was  held  out 
to  these  people  that  projects  along  the  Republican  River 
would  be  granted.  They  were  never  granted  by  the  P.  W.  A., 
and  were  finally  rejected  in  December  of  1938.  Politics  has 
been  played  with  human  misery,  and  all  thoughtful  citizens 
resent  it. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  all  our  States, 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  those  in  charge  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  our  Government,  want  such  needed  and  useful 
flood-control  and  irrigation  works  as  this  is  to  be  built.  I 
therefore  have  faith  that  justice  will  ultimately  be  done  to 
this  territory.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  soon,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  tell  this  Congress  the  story  of  the  Republican  Valley 
and  its  problems  until  some  relief  is  obtained. 


Should  the  Dies  Committee  Be  Continued  and  an 
Additional  Appropriation  Made  for  Its  Inves- 
tigations? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  4.  1940 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  the  question 
of  the  week  of  the  United  States  News  was.  Should  the  Dies 
committee  be  continued  and  an  additional  appropriation 
made  for  its  investigations?  My  answer  to  that  question  as 
it  appeared  in  the  December  11  issue  of  the  United  States 
News.  is.  as  follows: 

The  answer  to  your  question  Is  "Yes."  with  the  following  expla- 
nation and  Justification: 

(a)  With  a  very  limited  appropriation  for  the  first  year.  $25,000; 
with  nothing  but  ridicule  and  lack  of  cooperation  from  Govern- 
ment officials:  and  In  the  face  of  much  \uifavorable  publicity  that 
came  as  a  result  of  committee  mistakes  ( mistakes  made  quite 
largely  because  of  Inadequate  and  Inexperienced  committee  help, 
auch  as  legal  counsel  and  investigators)  the  committee  succeeded 
during  Its  first  year  In  convincing  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  that  subversive  and  un-American  groups  were  at  work  la 
our  midst;  that  they  constituted  a  real  menace  to  our  Nation's 
well-being;  and  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and 
held  up  to  public  view. 

lb)  The  committee  started  lu  second  year  with  an  adequate 
appropriation,  1100000.  and  with  a  year's  exf)erlence  and  mistake* 
behind  it  A  well-trained,  experienced  staff  to  aMlst  the  commit- 
tee with  Its  work  was  set  up.  and  careful,  painstaking  field  work 
was  ordered  on  the  part  of  its  investigators  as  a  foundation  or  basis 
for  all  public  hearings.  Re.tults  were  soon  evident.  The  spotlight 
of  publicity  that  came  as  a  result  of  facts  brought  out  at  the  pub- 
lic hearlugs  concerning  the  various  subversive  groups,  their  lead- 
ers, their  foreign  conneciioi.s,  their  racketeering  m  money  affa.ra, 
and  their  fUgraut  violaUou  ul  laws,  resulted  not  oiily  In  the  proae- 
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eutinn  and  ronvlftlon  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  thetc  »jroup«  but 
also  m  the  unmu»king  and  dlMrredlttng  of  the  organlaitiotis  them- 
selves 

(ci  The  Invest igation  phase  of  the  work  of  the  committee  lias 
only  been  partijilly  con.pleted  No  dlagnoats  of  the  causei*  of  these 
un-American  activities  has  Ix-en  made.  Neither  has  a  preventive 
program  or  cure  been  offered,  other  than  a  few  restrictive  laws 
The  committee  should  be  continued,  therefore,  to  complete  its 
vork  of  Investigation;  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  sub- 
versive Bctivitips.  and  to  work  out  and  recommend  a  constructive 
program  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  such  activities  In  the  futvire. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  4,  1940 


The 


Heclpiocal-Trade  TrealieH  Find  New  American 
Market  for  Britlxli  Woolen.s 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    POST    OP    JANU.^RY 

4.    1940 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  misunderstanding  throughout  the  country  re- 
garding the  Trade  Aijrcements  Act.  Many  persons  are  prone 
to  consider  the  reciprocal  trade  program  from  a  restricted 
vie\vTX)lnt,  or  from  its  immediate  effect  on  their  personal 
fortunes.  Obviously  such  criticism  is  as  fallacious  as  its 
premise  is  narrow. 

A  thoughtful  survey  of  the  whole  reciprocal  trade  propram 
will  lead  to  the  weighty  conclusion  that  its  effect  on  our  na- 
ticnal  economy  has  been  highly  beneficial.  It  is  a  lone-range 
program  and  must  be  considced  as  such.  It  is  d*^signed  to 
benefit  our  people  as  a  whole  and  has  accomplL^hed  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  strongest  agent  for  enduring  peace  that  we 
could  jxjssibly  develop  at  this  time. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  I  include  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post.  January  4.  1940: 
(From  the  Washington  Post  of  January  4,  1940) 

IN  WHICH  DIRECTION? 

The  movement  to  destroy  or  emasculate  the  trade -agreements 
program,  a  movement  which  has  enlisted  powerful  support  In  and 
cut  of  Congress,  has  t)es;un  to  produce  the  inevitable  reaction  All 
ever  the  Nation  individuals,  groups  and  organizations  are  rallying 
to  the  supp<irt  cf  Secretary  Hull's  policy. 

The  support  Is  motivated  by  practical  as  well  as  Idealistic  consid- 
erations. Since  the  trade  agreements  have  undoubtedly  brought 
practical  benefits,  particularly  to  those  whose  welfare  depends  on 
foreign  trade,  it  Is  not  surprising  to  find  Important  business  organ- 
izations coming  out  strongly  In  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the 
program 

In  addition  to  siich  business  groups,  however,  endorsement  is 
being  given  by  many  organizations  that  are  not  interested  in  the 
specific  effect  of  any  individual  agreement  on  personal  fortunes. 
Tliese  supporters  are  murh  more  concerned  with  Mr.  Hull's  trade 
efforts  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  question  of  American  fonign 
p>ollcy. 

This  explains  why  so  much  of  the  enlightened  p^ace  movement 
of  the  United  States  and  why  such  nonpartisan  bodies  as  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  National  League  cf 
Women  Voters  are  prepared  to  do  battle  for  the  trade-agreements 
procram. 

This  Is  no  quixotic  gesture  on  their  part.  For  no  other  develop- 
ment which  may  occur  during  the  present  session  of  Congress  will 
have  a  greater  bearing  on  the  direction  of  American  foreign  policy 
than  the  renewal  or  nonrenewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

If  the  act  Is  renewed,  it  will  t>e  an  indication  that  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  follow  throvigh  on  a  cooperative  policy  In  world 
economic  affairs  Those  nations  and  statesmen  of  the  Old  World 
whose  eventual  task  will  be  to  build  a  new  and  sounder  foundation 
for  peace  woxild  thus  be  encouraged  in  their  endeavors  hy  Am'^rica's 
welghtv  example  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram is  5^crapped.  the  trend  toward  autarchy,  a  trend  which  helped 
produce  the  present  war.  will  unquestionably  be  encouraged. 

The  forthcoming  debate  on  the  Hull  program  thus  involves  tre- 
mendous issues  The  outcome  will,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
affect  everv  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  Nation.  Indeed.  It  would 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  what  the  United  States  does  with 
reference  to  the  trade  agreements  will  aflect  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  p>eoples  and  nations  throughout  the  world  and  of  generations  yet 
unborn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  4,  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    F.    EUGENE    ACKERMAN 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  reciprocal -trade 
treaties  in  many  respects  are  working  havoc  in  American 
industries  and  subjecting  the  American  market  to  foreign 
products  is  particularly  evident  by  the  importation  of  British 
woolens  under  the  operation  of  the  act.  As  shown  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  records,  imports  of  wool  products 
from  Great  Britain  since  the  reciprocity  treaty  went  into 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  1939  have  increased  from  168  to 
1,000  percent. 

The  woolen  industry  in  America  has  been  an  outstanding 
development  throughout  our  history.  One  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  Congress  is  the  protection  of  this  industry 
and  the  placing  of  it  on  a  profitable  basis.  However,  if  we 
are  to  permit,  through  the  reciprocity  treaty,  the  importa- 
tion of  woolens  from  the  British  Empire  to  displace  the 
American  product,  we  will  undo  everything  that  Congress 
has  attempted  to  do  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  industry. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  a.sk  to  have  included  a  study 
of  the  operations  of  the  reciprocity  trade  treaty  with  re- 
spect to  the  American  market  for  British  woolens,  made  by 
F.  Eugene  Ackerman.    Mr.  Ackerman's  analysis  is  as  follows: 

The  Recipkocal-Trade  Treaty  Finds  a  New  American  Market  roa 

British  Woolens 
(Frciii  the  Dally  News  Record  of  October  13,  1939) 

BRITAIN    NOT    TO    CtTRB    APPAXEL.    TEXTILE    EXPORTS LICENSES    WILL    NOT 

BE    REQTJIRED.    EXCEPT    FOR    OILSKINS,    SATS    BOAaD    OF    TRADE — IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS   COVER    MANY    ITEMS 

London  (via  Clipper)  .—Export  licenses  are  not  going  to  be  re- 
quired on  the  shipment  out  of  Britain  of  textile  piece  goods,  or 
for  that  matter  of  any  apparel  (except  oilskins),  according  to  board 
of  trade  statements  to  your  corre.-;pondent. 

So  far  as  the  American  market  1.5  concerned,  there  Is  no  doubt 
the  British  Government  Is  keen  to  have  exports  of  cloth  and  asso- 
ciated lines  mainialned  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible,  the  point 
being  that  every  shipment  of  BrltLsh  merchandise  to  American 
ports  mc-ns  an  addition  to  dollar  balances  which  can  be  utilized 
for  war-supply  purchases. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Octol)er  18.  19?91 

BRrriSH    TRADE    PACT    SEEN    PERIL    TO    UNITED    STATES    WOOLENS 168    TO 

1.000     PERCENT     INCREASE     IN     IMPORTS     DUE    TO     TREATY     IS     CFTED     BT 
ACKERMAN 

The  present  war-time  Ixjom  In  wool  textiles  is  ob-curing  the 
grave  threat  to  the  future  perm.inent  economic  stability  of  the 
wool  industry  resulting  from  ihe  operations  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  F  Eugene  Ack- 
erman. merchandising  consultant,  and  until  recently  vice  president 
of  the  Julius  Forstmann  Corporation. 

Mr.  Ackermnn  made  public  comparative  statistics  of  wool  Im- 
ports for  the  first  8  months  of  1938  and  1939  complied  from  fig- 
ures of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  showing  that  Imports  of 
wool  products  from  Great  Britain  since  the  reciprocity  treaty  went 
Into  effect  at  the  Ix-glnnlng  of  this  year  have  Increased  from  168  to 
1.000  percent. 
Reciprocity  treaty  increases  British  icool  imports  vp  to  1,000  percent 

The  present  wartime  boom  In  wool  textiles  is  obscuring  the 
grave  threat  to  the  future  permanent  economic  stability  of  the 
wool  Industry,  resultlne  from  the  op)eratlons  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Comparative  statistics  of 
M^wl  imports  for  the  first  8  months  of  1938  and  1939.  compiled 
from  figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  show  that  Imports 
cf  wool  products  from  Great  Britain,  since  the  reciprocity  treaty 
went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  have  increased  from 
168  to   1.000  percent.  ^ 

Despite  the  war  Great  Britain  is  making  every  effort  to  maintain 
these  increased  Imports  of  wool  products  at  the  highest  possible 
level  because  the  expanding  textile  market  which  she  is  cultivating 
In  this  country  under  tariff  concea^lons  enabling  her  to  land  woolen 
goods  here  below  the  American  cost  of  production,  provides  her 
with  vitally  essential  dollar  exchange  to  be  used  in  the  purctiaae 
of  military  necessities.     The  British  Government  requires  no  export 
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licenses  lor  textile  piece  goods  or  for  manufactiired  apparel,  and 
textile  workers  have  been,  to  a  very  large  extent,  exempted  from 
military  service  so  that  textile  production  will  sviffer  as  little  inter- 
ruption   as    po6sible 

Increases  in  imports  reach   1.000  percent 

Plgnres  to  September  1.  the  latest  which  are  available,  show 
that  the  importation  of  noils,  wastes,  and  rags  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  good*,  has  Increased  variously  from  more  than 
168  percent  to  1.000  percent,  the  largest  increase  being  in  rags. 
Imports  of  noils  for  the  first  8  months  of  1939  amounted  to 
4.266.225  pounds,  as  against  1.586.998  pounds  for  the  same  period 
of  1938  Wool  wa.«ite«  Imports  increas«»d  from  483.532  pounds  in 
1938  to  2  375  533  pounds  In  1939,  while  rags  had  a  phenomenal 
Increase  of  from  493.123  pounds  in  1938  to  5.461.000  pounds  m  1939. 

Imports  of  manufactured  woolen  goods  also  showed  alarmingly 
large  increase*  Total  imports  of  all  classes  of  woven  materials 
'  for  8  months  of  1938  amounted  to  some  4  188.605  square  yards. 
Imports  for  the  same  period  this  year  were  8.749.587  square  yards, 
or  more  than  double  the  quantity.  The  greatest  Increase  occurred 
In  worsteds  of  over  4  ounces,  which  leaped  from  656.645  square 
yards  in  1938  to  2.307.348  square  yards  in  1939.  Woolens  over 
4  ounces  increased  from  3.303  000  square  yards  in  1938  to  5.942,976 
square  yards   in   1939. 

The  difference  between  the  increase  in  quant. ty  of  Imports  and 
increase  in  dollar  value  shows  interesting  differences  that  accen- 
tuate the  lmpf)rtance  of  an  adequate  tariff  protection  against  low- 
cost  foreign  goods.  The  quantity  increase  in  rags  exceeded  1  000 
percent;  the  increased  value  in  dollars  was  767  percent.  The  quan- 
tity increase  in  noils  was  168  82  percent:  the  dollar  increase  was 
99  percent  Manufactured  wortted  and  woolen  goods  increased  In 
quantity  175  percent:  in  dollar  value  107  percent.  Total  dollar 
value  of  all  wool  products  for  8  months  in  1939  was  approximately 
$12,000,000,  an  increase  of  17,000.000  over  the  same  period  of  1938. 
Provides  clothes  for  2.500.000 

Translated  into  term.s  of  American  production  as  they  affect 
agriculture,  labor,  and  industry,  the  imports  of  noils,  wastes,  and 
rags,  all  of  which  provide  raw  materials  for  yams,  amounted  in  8 
months  this  year  to  12.003,050  pounds,  which  Is  equal  approxi- 
mately to  between  25.000.000  and  30.000.000  pounds  of  raw  wool  or 
approximately  5  percent  of  the  average  annual  total  domestic  raw- 
wool  consumption  for  apparel  purposes.  Importations  of  woven 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  amounted  to  8.749.587  square  yards,  or 
sufficient  materials  to  supply  more  than  2.500.000  persons  with  one 
garment  apiece  containing  3  yards  each. 

The  raw  wool  contained  in  the.se  finished  goods  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 10.000  000  pounds  representing  in  importation  of  raw 
materials  and  finushed  products  a  total  of  35.000.000  poimds  of 
raw  wool  This  is  more  than  7  percent  of  the  total  wool  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1936.  Stated  In  other  terms 
It  amounts  to  approximately  twice  the  average  annual  wool  clip 
of  such  great  wool-growing  States  as  Ohio.  Oregon.  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  and  South  Dakota  and  to  more  than  half  the  total  aver- 
age annual  raw-wool  production  of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  greatest 
wool -producing  State  in  the  Union. 

It  Is  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of  persons  affected  by 
these  Imports  of  finished  goods  in  terms  of  employment  and  loss 
of  wages.     They  comprise  a  yardage  far  in  excess  of   the  annual 


production  of  any  but  a  few  of  the  largest  mills  In  the  country. 
In  terms  of  employment  it  Is  conservative  to  state  that  they  rep- 
resent, at  a  minimum  estimate,  annual  employment  for  between 
4.000  and  5.000  persons.  Based  on  even  a  subnormal  average  an- 
nual Individual  wage  of  $1,000  this  means  a  wage  loss  of  between 
$4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  for  8  months  of  1939  In  the  wool  textile 
industry  alone  The  public  does  not  benefit  In  the  exchange  of 
foreign-made  woolens  for  the  domestic  product,  because  these  im- 
ported woolens  compete  with  American  wcolens  In  garments  which 
In  practically  all  Instances  sell  to  the  consumer  In  the  same  fixed 
price  ranges,  whichever  material — domeatic  or  foreign — is  used. 
The  major  difference  to  the  public  is  in  the  selling  appeal  which 
glorifies  the  supposedly  superior  qualities  and  advantages  of  "Im- 
ported" materials  over  the  domestic  product. 

British  making  strong  market  drive 

In  studying  the  Azures  of  wool-products  imports  for  the  past  8 
months  it  must  be  remembered  that  textile  wages  In  Great  Britain 
are  normallv  cne-thlrd  those  paid  In  the  United  States.  Wages  paid 
In  Italy.  France,  and  Belgium,  all  of  which  share  in  the  conces-sions 
granted  Great  Britain,  are  below  the  British  rate,  and  the  State 
Department  is  now  considering  the  granting  of  added  advantages  to 
Belgium  in  the  reciprocal  treaty  under  advisement  The  wage  dif- 
ferential, however,  is  but  one  part  of  the  picture.  An  equal  ad- 
vantage over  American  industry  Is  enjoyed  by  European  manufac- 
turers of  textiles  in  cost  of  plant,  equipment,  fuel,  repairs,  renewals, 
and  all  other  overhead  factors  which  are  part  of  the  continuing  cost 
of  doing  business. 

Another  important  factor  in  considering  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crea'^  in  Imports  of  wool  products  is  that  it  represents  pains 
achieved  during  the  organization  period  in  the  establishment  of  new 
markets  by  British  textile  producers.  British  woolen  manufac- 
turers are  developing  new  American  outlets,  establishing  agencies 
in  New  York  and  throughout  the  country.  American  buyers  have 
made  connections  in  London  and  the  textile  centers  of  England  and 
Scotland  to  purchase  woolen  products  at  lower  prices  than  they 
have  been  paying  for  like  Ainerican  goods.  Representatives  of 
British  textile  interests  are  engaging  in  perfectly  legitimate  pro- 
motion and  advertising  campaigns  to  enhance  the  prestige  of 
British  woolens  in  the  United  States. 

What  is  being  witnessed,  in  fact,  is  the  intensive  cultivation  of 
a  great  new  market  opened  to  Great  Britain  by  American  tarij 
concessions  at  a  time  when  those  new  markets  were  desperately 
necessary  to  her.  Hor  wool  textile  manufacturing  industry  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  due  to  expansion  and  subnormal  domestic  and  world 
demand.  Her  dominions  of  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  face  increas.ng  di.llcultles  in  selling  their  great  wool  crops  In 
the  world  markets,  due  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of 
synthetic  fibers  in  fabrics  once  made  of  wool.  Australia,  in  par- 
ticular, mu'^t  maintain  her  world  markets  for  wool  or  be  reduced  to 
poverty.  The  richest  and  most  fertile  market  is  the  United  States. 
The  opportunity  to  share  in  this  market  is  provided  by  the  terms 
of  the  reciprocal -trade  treaty.  Its  effect  on  the  American  wool- 
growing  and  wool-manufacturing  industries  is  apparent  to  date. 
Its  future  effect  can  only  be  reviewed  with  grave  alarm  by  an  in- 
dustry which,  due  to  adverse  domestic  conditions  alone,  has  lost 
$100,000,000  in  the  past  10  years. 

A  comparison  of  imports  cf  wool  products,  first  8  months  of  1938 
and  1939.  follows: 
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In  Defense  of  Democracy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  4,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    PRANK    MURPHY 


Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Prank  Murphy,  in  a  recent  address. 


has  brilliantly  set  forth  a  defense  of  democracy.  In  order 
that  his  worthy  remarks  may  be  broadly  disseminated  I 
ask  that  his  addrers.  and  a  preface  to  it  by  Mr.  Charles 
Beard,  be  printed  in  the  AppendLx  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

INTRODUCTION 

(By  Charles  A.  Beard) 
In  the  following  pages  Attorney  General  Murphy  sets  forth  pri- 
mary ^doctrines  of  American  democracy  and  liberty  and  makes  a 
noble  plea  for  the  preservation  of  the  best  features  of  our  national 
heritage.  Appropriately,  he  reminds  us  of  our  trespasses  In  the  last 
great  war — of  the  ways  in  which  citizens,  mobs,  and  public  officials 
resorted  to  unwarranted  spying,  persecution,  and  prosecution  in 
defiance  of  law  and  right.  He  states  clearly  and  cogently  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  In  respect  to  civil  Uberties  and  cites  the 
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Interpretations  of  cur  best  authorities.  Briefly,  but  plainly,  he 
lays  down  rules  for  our  guidance  In  these  perilous  times  and  in 
years  to  come.  It  Is  fortunate  for  America  that  he  has  seen  fit 
to  do  th.s. 

All  that  Mr.  Murphy  says  has  a  double  force,  for  he  Is  no  mere 
preacher  of  doctrines.  In  his  private  and  public  life,  he  has 
exemplified  them  in  practice  at  great  cost  of  time  and  energy, 
amid  much  vexation  of  spirit.  Not  that  he  is  perfect.  To  mortals 
peifection  is  not  vouchsafed.  But  he  has  patiently  observed  the 
precepts  wh-ch  he  expounds.  He  has  suffered  abuse  w.thout  re- 
sorting to  recrimination.  He  knows  that  it  takes  forbearance  to 
maintain  the  restraints  on  passion  Incorporated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  yet  stand  firm  on  the  line  of  the  law  again.st  lmmi«diate 
public  danger.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  now  heads  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Nothing  that  I  can  say  will  strengthen  or  add  to  what  Mr. 
Murphv  has  so  well  said.  I  shall  not  attempt  this  impossibility. 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  attempting  to  gild  Lincoln's  Oettys- 
buig  Address  or  to  retouch  an  Impressive  painting  by  a  supreme 
artist  Nor  w.ll  any  commendation  from  me  fortify  his  appeal 
to  the  country.  So  I  shall  content  myself  by  expressing  a  hope^- 
that  his  manifesto  will  be  read  by  editors  throughout  the  land, 
taught  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  proclaimed  from  the  pulpits, 
and  posted  In  market  places  and  forums.  Lest  we  forget,  lest 
we  forget. 

TN    DEFENSE    OF    DEMOCRACY 

(By  Hon.  Frank  Murphy) 
In  my  settled  conviction  the  finest  contribution  which  America 
has  made  to  civilization  Is  our  loyalty  to  the  idea  of  civil  liberty. 
Now.    when    much   of   the   western    world   is   torn   by    a   fierce   and 
bloody  war.  I  want  very  heartily  to  emphasize  that  conviction. 

It  is  trfie  that  in  ceruin  parts  of  the  world,  might  for  the  mo- 
ment appears  to  bo  triumphant  over  right.  It  Is  true  that  In  many 
countries  the  traditional  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  individual 
are  no  longer  recognized.  These  are  realistic  facts  that  we  must 
realistically   face. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  with  vlrUlty  and  courage  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  to  guard  all  the  magnificent  physical  and  spir- 
itual resources  that  make  up  our  national  heritage.  To  let  our 
defenses  weaken,  to  be  soft  or  infirm  in  our  attitude  toward  na- 
tional security,  would  be  a  faithless  and  unworthy  thing.  But 
while  we  must  be  strong  to  protect  our  democratic  heritage,  we 
can  and  must  still  recognize  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  her- 
itage is  the  civil  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  that  in  protecting 
our  physical  wealth  we  must  not  destroy  our  spiritual  wealth  of 
freedom  For  civil  liberty  Is  still  the  finest  possession  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  It  is  stiU  that  priceless  thing  without  which  life  loses 
Its  dignity  and  becomes  only  a  hopeless  form  of  spiritual  slavery. 
And  by  the  same  measure  that  civil  liberty  is  precious  to  us.  we 
must  be  willing  and  determined  to  defend  it  against  the  forces 
that  threaten  to  destroy  it. 

In  a  world  filled  with  many  uncertainties,  there  are  some  things 
that  are  certain.  We  know  that  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  there  is  a  great,  steadfast  desire  to  keep  out  of  war.  It  is 
a  desire  for  peace  that  no  public  servant  or  political  leadTr  in  this 
land  can  afford  to  underestimate.  But  we  also  know  that  in  a 
world  where  force  has  t>een  unleashed,  the  mere  desire  for  peace 
is  not  a  guaranty  that  a  peace-loving  nation  can  remain  at  peace. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  merely  to  say  that  we  want  peace  and 
that  we  abhor  war— that  we  will  have  no  part  of  war.  When  the 
world  is  afiame  with  war.  or  gravely  threatened  by  war.  it  Is  the 
duty  of  a  respon.sible  government  to  do  something  more  than  talk 
peace.  First,  it  must  take  active  steps  to  prevent  unnecessary 
Involvement  Second.  It  should  make  Itself  ready  to  resist  attack- 
not  only  attack  from  without,  but  attack  from  within  as  well — 
atuck  by  sabotage  and  subversive  activities. 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  our  defense  from  Internal  ag- 
gression. For  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
attack  en  peace  and  liberty  in  Europe  originated  in  the  internal 
ageresfclon  of  powerful  groups  against  the  democratic  authority  of 
their  own  lawfully  established  governments.  But  In  our  zeal  to 
protect  ourselves  from  Internal  aggression,  we  must  be  on  guard 
that  we  ourselves  are  not  guilty  of  aggression  against  the  civil 
liberties  of  our  own  citizens.  We  must  not  fall  victim  to  the 
Infection  of  despotism  that  in  recent  years  has  been  sweeping  the 
world.  For  if  we  suppress  civil  liberty,  we  suppress  democracy 
Itself.  In  our  own  land,  this  generation  has  seen  a  little  of  what 
happens  when  a  crisis  develops  and  the  Government  is  not  pre- 
pared to  protect  its  people  against  Internal  attack.  I  have  in 
mind  the  period  of  the  World  War  and  some  of  the  wrongs  against 
liberty  that  were  done  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  Let  me  make 
It  plain  that  I  am  not  assuming  the  role  of  the  second  guesser 
who  always  knows  afterwards  what  should  have  been  done  in  a 
particular'  situation.  I  am  speaking  only  as  a  citizen  and  public 
servant  who  earnestly  hopes  and  confidently  believes  that  we,  the 
American  people,  will  profit  by  our  own  wartime  mistakes  and.  even 
more,  by  the  mistakes  of  other  democracies  that  no  longer  live  to 
tell  the'story 

I  believe  we  all  should  recognize  that  however  tragic  the  wrongs 
that  were  done,  they  .--prang  from  misdirected  zeal  rather  than  evil 
Intent.  We  should  remember  that  in  the  feverUh.  wartime  atmos- 
phere (an  atmosphere  which  inevitably  is  dangerous  to  liberty) 
average  citizens,  normally  calm  and  reasonable,  became  so  Imbued 
with  the  rlghtness  of  their  cause  that  opposition  or  criticism  was 
Intolerable  to  them.  Not  only  could  they  brook  no  open  disagree- 
ment with  national  policy,  but  the  failure  of  others  to  share  their 
own  attitude  became  In  their  eyes  evidence  of  lack  of  patriotism. 


Ftom  suspicion  and  distrust  it  was  for  some  people  an  easy  step 
to  violence  and  vigilante  activities.  In  some  communities,  irre- 
sfKjnsible  extra-legal  organizations  assumed  functions  that  be- 
longed properly  to  the  civil  authorities.  And  in  some  cases  the 
civil  authorities  themselves  were  carried  away  by  a  hysteria  of 
fear.  Defenseless  men  and  women  were  mistreated  by  such  groups 
on  mere  suspicion.  On  many  occasions  the  constitutional  right  of 
peaceful  assembly  was  violated  and  homes  were  Invaded  and 
searched  in  the  "dark  of  night  for  evidence  of  disaffection  and 
disloyalty.  In  their  zeal  to  help  defend  their  country,  well-mean- 
ing people  resorted  to  methods  which  in  the  calm  of  peacetime 
would  not  be  considered. 

Even  if  we  recognize — as  we  must — that  this  condition  was  not 
general.  It  is  a  picture  that  friends  of  democracy  have  every 
reason  to  regret.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  how  much  I  believe 
that  Instead  of  viewing  it  with  rancor  toward  anyone,  we  ihould 
keep  two  things  carefully  in  mind.  First,  we  should  remember 
that  much  of  this  was  done  sincerely  In  the  name  of  patriotism 
and  national  defense.  Second,  we  should  keep  in  our  minds 
and  hearts  a  firm  resolution  that  while  making  the  security  of 
the  country  cur  first  and  greatest  concern  in  this  troubled  hour, 
we  will  injure  not  one  of  the  qualities  that  have  made  this  Nation 
the  strongest  haven  of  democracy  and  freedom  on  earth. 

I  know  there  are  sincere  individuals  who  earnestly  believe  that 
In  a  period  like  the  present,  when  the  country  is  seeking  ways  to 
avoid  war,  but  yet  must  prepare  its  defenses,  it  Is  not  possible  to 
maintain  both  civil  liberty  and  a  strong  defense  against  Internal 
attack  at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  are  convinced  that  w« 
must  choose  between  the  temporary  suppression  of  civil  rights  and 
a  weak  and  ineffective  Internal  defense.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
face  any  such  choice.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  democracy  must 
necessarily  become  something  other  than  a  democracy  in  order  to 
protect  its  national  interests.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Job  la 
done  right — if  the  defense  against  internal  aggression  is  carefully 
prepared— our  people  need  not  suffer  the  tragic  things  that  have 
happened  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  that  we  have  seen,  in  leas 
degree,  even  in  this  land  of  freedom  We  can  prevent  and  punish 
the  abuse  of  liberty  by  sabotage,  disorder,  and  violence  without 
destroying  liberty  itself. 

At  the  time  of  the  World  War,  the  country's  defense  against 
Internal  attack  was  not  fully  prepared,  and  events  took  their 
natural  course.  The  civil  authorities  were  not  trained  for  their 
new  responsibilities.  The  door  was  wide  open  for  irresponsible 
organizations  to  set  themselves  up  as  agencies  of  law  enforcement. 
That  is  precisely  what  happened.  Today  the  picture  is  quite  dif- 
ferent The  delicate  business  of  combating  espionage  has  been  co- 
ordinated under  the  Department  of  Justice.  Under  responsible 
direction,  it  will  be  carried  on.  as  it  is  today,  not  by  overzealous. 
Inexperienced  laymen,  but  by  men  who  have  been  equipped  for 
the  work  by  careful  training^tralning  that  Includes  instruction 
in  the  rights  of  the  citizen  as  well  as  In  methods  of  crime  suppres- 
sion. And  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  them  to  be  worthy  of 
their  training  and  instruction. 

This  work  should  be  done  and  will  be  done  by  responsible  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  acting  In  cooperation  with 
the  duly  constituted  law-enforcing  agencies  of  State  and  local 
governments.  There  will  be  no  allnement  with  agents  of  vigilante 
groups  or  private  industrial  organizations  which  are  concerned 
primarily  with  industrial  disputes  and  labor  problems.  Enforce- 
ment  officials   will   themselves  obey  the   law   of   the  land. 

I  believe  that  in  this  way  we  can  eliminate  at  least  the  occasion 
for  many  of  the  wrongs  that  were  done  under  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  World  War.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  recognize  that 
preparedness  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  is  not  by 
itself  a  guaranty  that  these  things  will  not  happen  again  To 
meet  the  double  responsibility  of  self-defense  and  preservation  of 
civil  liberty,  we  need  from  every  State  and  local  government  and. 
preeminently,  from  every  citizen,  an  equal  determination  that  thl» 
responsibility    shall    be   met. 

We  need,  and  we  earnestly  ask.  from  every  citizen  and  every 
government  an  unswerving  resolve  that  for  as  long  as  this  crisis 
endures,  we  will  keep  our  heads — that  we  will  not  abandon  our 
Bill  of  Rights — that  whatever  measures  we  may  adopt  for  our 
defense  against  subversive  activities,  we  will  use  them  Just  as 
calmly  and  Judiciously  as  we  do  firmly  and  resolutely. 

But  given  a  thoroughly  prepared  internal  defense,  given  the 
proper  mental  attitude  of  calmness  and  cool  reasoning,  we  need 
something  more.  We  need  a  sound  sense  of  direction — a  clear 
understanding  of  our  own  policy  and  our  own  position. 

First,  we  need  to  remember  that  in  an  emergency  it  is  right 
and  just  for  our  democracy  to  be  on  gviard  not  only  against  in- 
ternal attack  by  foreign  agents  but  obstructive  activities  by  people 
in  our  own  ranks  as  well.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  once 
a  policy  has  been  formulated  and  adopted  by  constitutional, 
democratic  procedure,  it  will  be  accepted  and  observed  by  all  as 
an  expression  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  until  such  time 
as  the  policy  is  changed  by  constitutional  methods.  Even  those 
who  disagree  with  it  should  do  their  part  to  make  it  effective. 
This  Is  the  democratic  way  In  peacetime;  It  Is  the  democratic  way  In 
time  of  W8U-. 

Finally,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  attempts  to  prevent  the 
fulfillment  of  a  policy  by  sabotage,  violence,  or  subversive  activities 
can  and  will  be  dealt  with  vigorously  and  according  to  law.  And 
here  we  can  take  our  lesson  from  those  democracies  abroad  that 
failed  to  deal  vigorously  with  Illegal  activities  against  the  demo- 
I  cratic  process  and  tliat  now  are  only  memories  in  the  minds  of 
1   men. 
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The  second  tblng  we  need  to  remember  la  that  an  emergency 
does  not  abrogate  the  Constitution  or  dlasolTe  the  Federal  Bill 
of  RlghtA.  That  la  not  only  |ood  aenw;  It  is  good  constitutional 
law 

Serenty-three  years  ago.  1  year  etfter  the  Clril  War.  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  Jn  the  famous  MlUlgan  case  that  "The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  Is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In 
war  and  tn  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  Its  protection  all 
classes  of  men.  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances."  I 
want  to  give  emphatic  assurance  that  In  this  emergency,  as  well 
as  In  time  of  peace,  the  Department  of  Justice  embraces  that 
policy  without  reservation  And  becau.se  we  are  convinced  that 
It  represents  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming  majonty  of  the 
American  people,  we  are  determined  to  apply  it  and  to  practice 
it  as  thoroughly  and  intelligently  as  men  are  capable  of  doing. 

We  are  aware,  and  the  people  should  also  be  aware,  that  this 
Win  be  no  Hlmple  task.  It  Is  a  problem  of  steering  an  even  course 
that  will  Invade  neither  of  the  two  boundaries  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. In  brief,  it  is  a  problem  of  finding  a  sound  basis  for 
maintaining  public  safety  without  encroaching  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

In  enforcing  some  laws,  we  must  not  violate  other  laws  In 
upholding  the  Constitution,  we  must  not  Infringe  on  the  priceless 
heritage  of  civil  liberty  which  the  Constitution  guarantees.  To  do 
that — to  suppress  or  suspend  the  Bill  of  Righte — would  be  to 
destroy  the  very  democratic  principles  that  we  are  seeking  to 
preserve.  It  would  be  to  yield  to  the  same  autocratic  psychology 
thnt  we  want  to  keep  out  of  this  country  We  must  not  let  that 
come  to  pass  We  must  have  it  understood  that  while  we  will 
oppose  firmly  and  vl^rou.sly  any  Illegal  activities,  we  will  do  so  in 
a  responsible  manner  and  within  the  orbit  of  the  Constitution. 
That  is  the  American  way 

The  Immortal  Justice  Holmes  laid  down  a  formula  which  I  be- 
lieve will  help  us  to  keep  a  true  course  In  a  celebrated  war- 
time case  involving  the  very  things  discussed  here,  he  wrote  these 
lines: 

"When  nwn  have  realized  that  time  has  upset  many  flshtlng 
faiths,  they  may  come  to  believe  even  more  than  they  believe  the 
very  foundaUons  of  their  own  conduct  that  the  ultimate  good 
desired  is  better  reached  by  free  trade  in  ideas  •  •  •  while 
that  experiment  Is  part  of  our  system.  I  think  that  we  should  be 
eternally  vigilant  against  attempts  to  check  the  expression  of  opin- 
ions that  we  loathe  unless  they  so  Imminently  threaten  imme- 
diate Interference  with  the  lawful  and  pressing  purposes  of  the 
law  that  an  immediate  check  Is  required  to  save  the  country  " 

The  willingness,  the  determination,  the  ablltty  to  follow  that 
democratic  principle,  so  ably  stated  by  a  great  friend  and  In- 
terpreter of  democracy,  will  be.  In  my  estimation,  a  real  test  of 
patriotism  lu  this  or  any  future  crisis. 

The  true  citizen  of  America  will  remember  that  loyalty  to  our 
trudition  of  civil  liberty  is  as  much  a  part  of  patriotism,  as  defense 
of  our  shores  and  a  hatred  for  treason.  He  will  never  forget  that 
civil  liberty  under  the  American  system  is  a  legal  right  in  time  of 
war  as  well  as  tlm^  of  i>eace — that,  whatever  the  time,  it  Is  liberty 
for  all.  irrespective  of  the  accident  of  birth.  The  true  American 
wiil  remember  that  whether  It  be  peacetime  or  wartime,  there 
could  be  nothing  nK>re  unpatitotic  in  this  land  of  many  peoples 
and  many  creeds  than  the  persecution  of  minorities  and  the 
fomenting  of  hatred  and  strife  on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion. 
He  will  realize  that  If.  in  the  atmosphere  of  war.  we  allow  civil 
liberty  to  slip  away  from  us.  it  may  not  be  long  before  otir  recent 
great  gams  in  social  and  economic  justice  will  also  have  vanished. 
For  a  nation  that  is  calloused  in  Its  attitude  toward  civil  rights 
Is  not  likely  to  be  sensitive  toward  the  many  grave  problems  that 
a/Tect  the  dignity  and  security  of  its  citizens.  We  must  not  let 
this  crtils  destroy  what  we  have  so  dearly  won. 

Many  years  ago.  in  the  midst  of  another  great  emergency.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  put  this  question  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  "Must  a  government  of  necessity  be  too  strong  for  tlie 
liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  Its  own 
cxiftence?  •  Let  us.  in  U:is  troubled  hour,  answer  that  question 
•s  befits  a  great  and  enlightened  democracy  Let  us  prove  for  all 
time  that  ours  is  a  twofold  strength — the  physical  strength  of 
self-defense  and  the  moral  strength  of  uniUnching  devotion  to  oux 
own  Ideals. 
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ARTICLE  BY  WENDELL  L   WILLKIB 


Ifr.  BURKE.     Mr.  President,  every  American  should  read 
and  take  new  hcpo  from  the  inspiring  article  entitled  "The 


Paith  That  Is  America."  written  by  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  and 
published  originally  In  the  North  American  Review.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  article 
as  it  appears  condensed  in  the  Reader's  Digest  for  December 
1939. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Reccrd,  as  follows: 

I  From   The  Reader's  Digest   of  December    1939] 

THE    FArrH    THAT    IS    AMEKICA 

(Condensed    from    the    North    American    Review— By    Wendell    L. 
Willkie.  President  of  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation) 

For  centuries  my  ancestors  lived  in  Central  Europe  Some  of 
them  were  peasants,  some  were  artisans,  others  were  Landed  pro- 
prietors; but  all  of  them  through  those  centuries  had  been 
restricted  in  their  opportunities  to  the  group  In  which  they  were 
born,  and  no  one  of  them  had  ever  Jtnown  the  true  meaning  of 
liberty.  Those  who  did  not  observe  the  restrictions  under  which 
they  were  forced  to  li%e  got  into  trouble;  one  had  to  flee  his 
native  land  because  he  adopted  the  religion  of  his  choice;  another 
was  ostracized  because  he  believed  in  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution;  and  still  another  was  Jailed  for  expressing  his  own 
opinions.  In  1848.  my  father  and  my  grandparents  came  to 
America  to  escape  this  repression  of  Individual  liberties. 

They  were  led  to  these  shores,  as  were  millions  before  and 
after  them,  by  a  special  reputation  that  the  Un'.ted  States  has 
had  among  nations  Tliis  reputation  is  founded  upon  one  simple 
fact:  in  the  United  Slates  the  plain  man  has  always  had  a 
chance. 

My  father  and  mother  were  the  first  generation  In  their  families 
to  grow  up  in  America.  My  mother  became  a  lawyer.  My  father 
was  also  a  lawyer.  Of  course,  in  E^lrope  my  mother  would  have 
found  it  lmp>osslble  to  practice  a  profession;  and  my  father  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  groove  worn  by  his  ances- 
tors. Furthermore.  It  would  have  been  utterly  Impossible  for 
them  to  have  given  their  six  children  the  education  which  we 
received  in  America.     We  went  to  high  school  and  college 

And  with  schooling  finished,  there  wtre  no  doors  closed  to  their 
children  Just  because  they  came  from  a  plain  family  in  a  small 
town.  No  class  distinction,  no  law  interfered  with  their  effort  to 
earn  a  living  In  the  occupation  of  their  choice,  or  to  express  th^ir 
opinions  as  they  pleased. 

In  all  the  long  history  of  their  family,  these  six  children  were 
the  first  to  know,  from  the  time  they  were  born,  the  blessings  of 
freedom.    I  don't  want  them  to  be  the  last. 

This  family  reccrd  Is  the  record  of  any  numt)er  of  American 
families.  For  us  the  value  of  freedom  has  had  a  practical  demon- 
stration. Freedom  means  for  us  not  only  a  theoretical  Ideal,  but 
definite  practical  rights.  Freedom  means,  for  example,  that  if  you 
run  a  store,  you  can  sell  your  products  to  anybody  without  a  gov- 
ernment official  telling  you  what  the  prices  must  be:  If  you  are  a 
professor  In  a  university,  you  don't  hiive  to  alter  science  or  delete 
history  as  a  bureaucrat  prescribes  If  you  o^^ti  a  nt-wspaper  you 
don't  limit  your  editorial  opinions  to  what  an  official  censor  ap- 
pioves.  If  you  are  a  laborer,  you  can  leave  your  Job  when  you 
feel  like  it  for  any  other  Job  you  prefer;  you  and  your  fellow  work- 
ers can  bargain  collectively  concerning  the  conditions  of  your 
work.  If  you  think  taxes  are  too  high,  you  can  vote  against  those 
officials  you  think  responsible.  And  there  is  no  limitation  upon 
your  Inherent  American  right  to  criticize  anybody,  anywhere,  at 
any  time. 

These  are  practical  applications  of  this  thing  called  freedom.  In 
this  country  we  take  them  for  granted — perhaps  too  much  for 
granted  But  In  more  than  half  the  world  freedom  does  not  exist. 
The  present  conflict  in  Europe  is  perUous  to  this  freedom  because 
in  a  modern  war  people  destroy  the  very  things  they  say  they  are 
fighting  for.  It  is  becaviic  we  wish  to  preserve  our  free  democratic 
system  that  we  must  remain  at  pveace  But  we  cannot  remain 
carelessly  at  peace.  If  the  price  of  democracy  tn  ordinary  times  is 
eternal  vigilance.  In  a  war  period  that  vigilance  must  be  doubled. 

We  must  be  careful  that,  under  the  guise  of  "emergency."  the 
powers  of  government  are  not  so  extended  as  to  Impair  the  vitality 
of  free  enterprise  and  choke  off  free  expression  of  thought  Al- 
ready we  hear  of  the  need  for  the  Government  to  control  prices, 
to  license  American  business,  to  regiment  American  employees 
and  employers,  to  censer  the  radio.  In  a  critical  time  there  is 
always  a  temptation  to  surrender  the  responsibilities  of  a  free 
citizen,  to  say  to  the  Ooverrunent:  "During  this  emergency,  you 
take  charge      You  tell  us  what  to  do.  what  to  think." 

If  we  should  yield  to  this  temptation,  the  end  of  our  free  demo- 
cratic system  might  come  as  readily  in  peace  as  in  war  Once 
these  respcnsibtlitles  of  citizenship  are  erlven  up.  rhev  are  not 
readily  returned.  Government,  in  Us  practical  working,  consist* 
only  of  aggregations  of  men;  and  men,  having  tasted  power,  do 
not  easily  surrender  power.  We  mu.^  not  be  misled  because 
suggested  restrictions  are  for  humanitarian  purposes,  for,  tua 
ex-Justice  Louis  D    Brandeis  recently  said: 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  more  on  our  guard  to  pro- 
tect our  liberties  when  the  Government's  purposes  are  benefi- 
cent. •  •  •  The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  insidious 
encroachment  by  men  of  seal,  well-meaning  but  without  under- 
standing." 

The  war  has  not  changed  the  grave  domestic  questions  confront- 
ing America:  it  has  Just  temporarily  diverted  our  minds  from 
them.    Por  10  years  we  have  tjeen  haunted  by  our  unemployment 
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problem.  Yet  its  solution  has  been  In  our  hands  for  some  time. 
During  the  depression  decade,  American  industry  accumulated  an 
enormous  deficiency  in  plants  and  modem  machinery  To  remedy 
this.  Industry  will  need  even  more  than  the  present  number  of 
unemployed.  Industry  will  also  need  a  great  deal  of  additional 
capital,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  In  getting  this,  as  soon 
as  the  millions  of  American  investors  are  reassured  as  to  the  future 
of  free  private  enterprise 

The  lack  of  confidence  within  Industry  is  partly  a  result  of 
Industry's  own  defects  in  the  period  of  overexpansion  which  ended 
in  1929.  But  since  then  we  have  had  several  years  of  reform; 
and  some  of  the.se  reforms  have  gone  so  far  as  to  Impair  the  effi- 
ciency and  morale  of  business  In  promoting  recovery  the  chief 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  what  the  Government  should  do; 
we  have  had  colissal  expenditures  for  "priming  the  pump."  and 
a  colossal  tax  program  to  pay  for  these  expenditures  Here  Is 
Just  the  point  where  our  free  democracy  is  threatened.  We  are 
not  in  immediate  danger  of  losing  ovu"  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
press,  or  of  worship.  The  greatest  threat  to  the  American  system 
today  comes  from  the  effort  to  restrict  free  competitive  enterprise. 
And   such   enterprise   alone   can   make   economic   recovery   possible. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  frontiers  Me  gone,  that  our  estab- 
lished industries  are  slowing  down,  and  that  there  Is  little  to  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  new  Inventions.  We  have  even  been  In- 
formed that  the  very  basis  of  the  American  dream  is  no  longer 
true;  that  the  plain  man  no  longer  has  much  of  a  chance  But 
such  a  philosophy  is  as  false  as  It  Is  cowardly.  True,  we  no  longer 
have  new  geographical  frontiers:  but  other  frontiers  remain  lor 
searching  and  adventurous  minds.  Our  people,  comprising  only 
7  percent  of  the  worlds  population,  still  control  more  than  45 
percent  of  the  world's  wealth.  And  we  enjoy  the  highest  real 
wages,  the  shortest  working  hours,  and  the  greatest  percentage 
of  home  ownership  on  earth. 

The  great  days  of  America  are  by  no  means  done.  We  have 
only  touched  the  border  of  otxr  achievement.  If  I  did  not  believe 
this.  I  would  not  believe  in  Am^lca.  Because  that  faith  is 
America. 

So  my  creed.  If  I  were  asked  to  define  it,  would  run  something 
like  this: 

I  believe  in  America  because  In  It  we  are  free — free  to  choose 
our  government,  to  speak  our  minds,  to  observe  our  different  re- 
ligions; 

Because  we  are  generous  with  otir  freedom — we  share  our  rights 
with  those  who  dl.sagree  with  us; 

Because  we  hate  no  people  and  covet  no  people's  land; 

Because  we  are  blessed  with  a  natural  and  varied  abundance; 

Because  we  set  no  limit  to  a  man's  achievement;  In  mine, 
factory,  field,  or  service  In  business  or  the  arts,  an  able  man.  re- 
gardless of  class  or  creed,  can  realize  his  ambition; 

Because  we  have  great  dreams — and  bedfeuse  we  have  the  op- 
portunity  to  make   those   dreams   come   true. 


The  Taylor  appointment,  as  the  'White  House  has  t>een  careful 
to  point  out.  does  not  mean  that  our  Government  has  accorded 
diplomatic  recognition  tc  the  Holy  See. 

But    had    the    administration    actually   entered    into    full    diplo- 
matic Intercourse  with  the  Vatican  State.  It  would  have  done  noth- 
!    InR  novel   Instifar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.     Until  a  few 
I    years    after    the    Civil    War    this   Republic    and    the    Holy   See   had 
I    maintained    complete    diplomatic    relations    for    a    considerable 
period. 

Protestant  England,  pagan  Japan,  Nazi  Germany,  democratic 
France,  and  many  other  nations  have  their  permanent  envoys  at 
the  Vatican 

The  steadfast  policy  of  aloofness  pursued  by  Washington  toward 
the  Pope  Is  anything  but  creditable  to  our  country,  representing 
as  It  does  submission  to  a  spirit  of  bigotry  which  our  Government 
should  ever  have  vigorously  opp>osed. 

What  can  be  thought  of  Americans  who  work  themselves  into  a 
passion  at  the  first  sight  of  intercourse  between  our  Government 
ana  the  Pope,  the  greatest  moral  and  spiritual  force  in  a  world  so 
I    much  In  need  of  morality  and  spirltualUy,  and  never  utter  a  word 
I    of  displeasure  with  our  Government's  maintaining  full  diplomatic 
I    relations  with  Soviet  Russia,  the  supreme  enemy  of  religion,  mo- 
rality, and  civilization? 

In  1933  Washington  was  in  a  tremendous  hurry  to  accord  full 
diplomatic  recognition  to  anti-God  Moscow. 

Time  has  shown  the  grave  evils  that  were  bound  to  arise  from 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  this  Republic 
and  the  despotic  domain  of  Josef  Stalin.  Our  Government  should 
now  admit  Its  mistake  and  promptly  sever  diplomatic  dealings  with 
the  Kremlin. 

At  the  same  time  It  should  deal  a  merited  and  smashing  blow 
to  bigotry  and  to  the  anti-God  and  antlcivUlzatlon  forces  every- 
where by  boldly  resiunlng  complete  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Holy  See. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  ENQUIRER  OF  JANUARY  1. 

1940 


Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
therein  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New  Yoik  En- 
quirer of  January  1.  1940.  relative  to  our  President's  recent 
appointment  of  Mr.  Myron  C.  Taylor,  of  New  York  City,  as 
diplomatic  representative  to  the  Holy  See.  In  my  opinion, 
the  resumption  of  diplomatic  representation  between  our 
Government  and  the  Vatican  State  provides  an  auspicious 
beginning  for  the  new  year  and  the  new  decade.  I,  there- 
fore, commend  the  following  editorial  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  because  of  its  timely  interest: 

(From  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  January  1.  1940) 

DIPLOMATIC    RZU^TIONS    WITH    TH«    HOLT    SEE 

The  Pope  gladly  accorded  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  Indeed  the  papal  envoy  at  Paris  was  a  most  Inti- 
mate friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  American  Minister  to  France 
In  the  days  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

It  is  anything  but  consonant  with  true  Americanism  that  the 
action  of  President  Roosevel*  in  appointing  Myron  C.  Taylor  as  his 
personal  amt>assador  to  the  Holy  See  should  have  provoked  th© 
angry  opposition  It  has  brought  forth  In  acme  quarters. 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     ALBERT    L.    VREELAND.    OP    NEW 
JERSEY,   DECEMBER   8.    1939 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  desire  to  include  the  following  radio 
address,  delivered  by  me  over  Station  WNEW  on  December 
8.  1939: 

First  and  foremost  In  the  hearts  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
entering  the  Capitol  on  the  opening  day  of  the  third  session 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  will  be  the  sincere  desire  to  keep 
this  country  out  of  war  and  to  prevent  us  from  becoming  involved 
In  the  unfortunate  conflict  now  raging  among  the  countries  of 
Europe  Since  1918  there  has  never  been  more  serious  thought 
and  consideration  given  to  any  question  than  was  given  to  the 
neutrality  bill  during  the  entire  time  of  its  pendancy  In  the 
special   session  which  closed  the  first  part  of  last  month 

It  Is  true  there  were  two  distinct  schools  of  thought  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  but  each  Member  regardless  of  which  school  he  be- 
longed had  the  same  l>eartfelt  desire  and  was  sincere  In  hU  belief 
that  his  theory  was  the  proper  one.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  without  exception  agreed  on  one  point  and  that  was 
this  country  should  not  become  Involved  In  a  conflict  which  at  the 
present  time  is  none  of  our  affair 

In  all  probability,  considerable  legislation  will  be  Introduced 
in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  new  session.  Foremost  among  this 
will  be  the  question  of  national  defense.  I  doubt  If  there  Is  any 
true,  red-blooded,  patriotic  American  citizen  who  does  not  believe 
In  the  fundamental  theory  of  an  adequate  and  proper  Army  and 
Navy  to  protect  our  land,  our  homes,  and  our  loved  ones  from 
Invasion  by  foreign  nations.  The  only  question  upon  which  a 
difference  of  opinion  might  arise  will  be  what  Is  adequate  and 
necessary  for  defense  and  how  far  we  may  Increase  our  forces 
without  going  beyond  the  scope  of  defense  and  entering  Into  the 
realm  of  offense. 

At  the  present  time,  by  Presidential  proclamation  our  Regular 
Army  was  Increased  from  165,000  men  to  227,000  with  a  proportion- 
ate Increase  In  the  National  Guard  and  the  Navy.  It  Is  true  with 
an  Increase  in  personnel  it  requires  an  increase  in  materiel,  hous- 
ing, ships,  and  other  appurtenant  and  necessary  facilities  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Increased  complement  of  men,  which  In 
Itself,  Is  an  additional  burden  on  the  much-burdened  taxpayer. 
However,  we  must  be  practical  and  forget  Idealistic  vlewgjoints. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  while  the  American  public  has 
proven    they    are    patriotic    and    wUllng    to    serve    their    country 
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when  the  occ««lon  arises  and  their  bravery  Is  ,bey°nd  a  doubt^ 
neverthelesa.  with  modern  method,  of  warfare  »\  ^^>^f^;*?^,^.  ^° 
train  trocpa  before  they  can  become  efflrlent  against  the  high  y 
mecbanizeiTand  trained  troops  of  the  other  "f ;»°^«.  °'  '^*  J"''?. 
It  also  take*  time,  effort,  and  money  to  ^^^IW  "ind  manufacture 
the  necessary  war  matenala  to  equip  the  men.  In  1917  we  learned 
the  bitter  leMon  that  emergency  ru^h  orders  coet  many  time*  that 
of  rood,  produced  at  leisure  m  peacetime.,  with  the  accompanying 
rise  in  waaes  and  prices  of  raw  marcnaLs. 

It  \n  so  easy  to  visualize  the  Influx  of  American  citizens  to 
defend  their  beloved  country  but  so  hard  for  the  average  person 
to  realize  what  a  tremendou.  amount  cf  P^^Pa--^^'""  iLP^r!''!^^! 
tor  the  auinnented  personnel  It  must  be  remembered  that  each 
man  must  be  supplied  with  clothing,  underwear,  shoes^  guns^  and 
other  equipment  A  plice  mun  be  made  to  house  him  l^s  to 
sUh-p  ok.  mess  halls  to  eat  in  not  taking  Into  conslderat  on 
food  the  kitchen  equipment,  or  the  preparation  of  meals,  training 
rentem  communication  unlia.  roUuig  stock,  trucks,  and  other 
traiisprinatlon  facilities  which  Is  In  a  small  degree  only  some  of 
the  many  appurtenant  and  required  equipment 

WiUingnev,  alone  In  this  modem  day  and  age  does  not  make 
armies  We  have  «e«n  by  experience  It  la  not  as  In  the  days  of 
yore  whin  countries  went  through  the  formality  of  declaring  war. 
Today  a  «tat«  of  war  exists  when  your  citizens  and  homes  are 
bombed  and  your  ships  sunk  It  gives  no  time  for  preparation 
Might  I  lust  dwell  for  a  moment,  and  I  hope  my  listeners  win 
pardon  the  personal  reference,  on  the  condition  of  our  present 
armed  force*  I  want  It  clearly  understood  that  I  am  In  no  way 
by  mv  remarks  criticizing  the  conscientiousness,  the  willingness, 
the  patriotism,  nor  the  efforts  expended  by  any  of  the  officers  or 
personnel  of  our  Army.  National  Guard,  or  Reserve  Each  and 
every  one  la  to  be  commend*^  most  highly  on  the  splendid  progress 
he  has  made  with  the  limited  facilities,  training,  and  time 

As  a  reserve  officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  actively  serving  In  the  maneuvers  at  Plattsburg  last  sum- 
mer where  as  you  wlU  remember,  there  was  the  largest  concen- 
tration of  troops  since  the  World  War.  If  nothing  else,  the  ex- 
periment provt-d  most  valuable  and  worth  every  dollar  expended 
in  showing,  first,  the  courage  willingness,  and  desire  to  sej-ve  on 
the  part  of  every  oflJcer  and  man  participating,  and  secondly,  the 
lack   of    training,   experience,   and   e<iu:pment 

The  experiences  at  PlattAburg  further  demonstrate  conclusively 
the  advantage  of  the  mechanized  and  mobile  forces  over  the  foot- 
soldier  It  IS  no  fault  of  lUe  ofBcers  or  the  men  who  are  patriotic 
enough  to  give  of  their  lime  and  ser<-lce?.  and  with  the  limited 
facilities  provided,  to  try  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  detense 
of  our  c«.u:ntrv  when  the  need  or  occa-slon  might  arise.  Those 
men  are  sacrificing  time  they  might  use  for  a  more  pleasant  bene- 
fit  to  them-selves.  so  that  they  might  efficiently  protect  you  and  j 
me.  ovir  homes,  and  our  loved  ones. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  some  of  the  countries  of  »he  world 
which  are  in  a  sen.se  the  only  countries  with  the  ability  and 
resources  to  be  a  possible  enemv.  Prior  to  the  present  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  countries  of  Europe.  England.  France.  Germany,  and 
Japan  had  more  than  14  percent  of  the  population  engaged  m 
some  branch  of  the  military-,  while  the  United  States,  as  larce  and 
If  not  lanter  In  area  than  any  of  them,  had  only  0  38  P«7^*- 
Germany  spent  In  1938  over  M.000000.000.  and  Russia  over  »5.000,- 
OOOtKX)  for    armed   forces      Whereas,    the   United   States   spent   less 

than    95.000000  «.^i„  „# 

Many  of  the  people  of  this  great  country  of  ours  are  flrmW  of 
the  belief  that  a  large  Army  and  Navy  Is  a  demonstration  of 
aggression  That,  of  course,  has  been  true  with  some  of  the 
nation*  of  the  world,  but  we  must  remember  the  average  American 
U  peaceful  and  peace  loving,  and  this  being  a  government  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people,  the  great  body  of  the  population  would 
not  a' low  their  government  to  make  any  aggressive  move  without 
their  hearty  approval,  so  different  from  the  dictatorships  of  the 
other  side  where  it  is  the  wUl  of  one  man  whether  a  state  of  war 
or  peace  exists 

Of  cmir5e.  It  would  be  a  fallacy  to  consider  that  this  country,  m 
peacetime  would  ever  attempt  to  have  the  standing  Army  of  the 
nations  abroad,  and  it  would  Indeed  be  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
the  American  public  to  support  an  armed  force  comparable  to  the 
armies  of  the  world  With  our  Navy  It  is  different.  That  shotild  be 
second  to  none,  and  adequate  to  protect  this  country  on  twth 
oceans 

Hew  then  might  we  have  the  training  necessary  to  the  potential 
armv  without  the  staggering  cost  of  a  million  men  under  arms? 
The  Am-rlcan  Is  an  apt  and  willing  pupil  but  he  must  have  trained 
and  e.xpert  teachers  There  Is.  In  my  opinion,  the  solution.  At 
the  present  time,  we  have  a  very  fine  National  Guard  to  train  the 
clvl'ian  TOldier  A  little  more  training  and  equipment  would.  In  a 
short  time,  make  It  an  excellent  and  efBcient  fighting  force,  and  a 
cadre  for  the  training  of  others  :n  the  case  cf  emergency.  We  must 
not  forget  however,  that  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard 
are  the  first  line  of  land  defense  which  will  be  only  a  hindering 
force  to  the  enemy  until  the  citizen  army  can  be  mobilized  and 
trained     That  traming  will  be  the  lot  of  the  Reserve  officer. 

Over  100  000  patriotic,  self-sacrificing  men  have  accepted  com- 
misMons  as  Reserve  oCRcers.  and  serving  without  pay.  striving 
through  the  limited  facilities  allowed  by  the  appropriations  to 
train  themselves  for  service  to  their  country  To  them,  who  for 
years  have  given  up  vacations  for  training,  nights  for  school,  and 
many  evening*  for  correspondence  courses,  should  go  a  vote  of 
thanks  of  the  American  people.     Because  of  a  limited  appropria- 


tion only  30  000  of  these  officers  could  go  to  «^jf  ^  y*"^^.  T^^ 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  and  serve  They  are  the  ones 
who  wll  have  to  help  officer  the  Army  In  an  emereency.  and  yet 
^th  The  limited  training  available,  how  can  they  P'-^P^V/  P^Pfl^ 
«^em»elve«  for  that  task?  Would  it  not  be  money  well  Invested 
ST*  t^ese  men  proper  training  and  equipment  to  rnake  the 
t^h^  sTb^ly  needwl,  and  which  cannot  be  developed  over 
nTb^^^^'y  trHin^°«'^«"  «"^  "^'^"  are  costly  In  Hves  »nd 
money,  and  to  say  the  least,  a  comfort  to  the  enemy  A  dollar 
well  lnve^ted  now  will  save  manyfold  in  the  future  ,^.,^.         . 

Economy  Is  most  deslrious,  but  false  economy  Is  focl.sh  A 
proper  and  well-thought-out  program  of  expenditures  ^or  national 
de?^se  over  a  period  of  time  now  will  save  many  mimons  in  a 
Tump  sum  in  thrfuturc  should  an  emergency  arise,  and  Cod  forbid 

^^In  dealing  with  foreign  nations,  especially  when  they  are  In  the 
throes  of  a  major  conflict,  with  their  tempers  and  nerves  en  edge^ 
it  IS  advisable  to  use  the  policy  expressed  '"  ^^^f,/"'*'^^  °'  \^ 
immortal  Theodore  Roosevelt  We  should  speak  with  a  soft  voice 
but  hold  a  big  stick  In  otir  hand." 


Abuse  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  4.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  my 
attenUon  was  attracted  to  a  rather  interesting  and  odd  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  In  one  of  our  local  papers.  It  was 
interesting  in  its  failure  to  properly  estimate  the  danger  of 
communism,  and  odd  in  that  it  advises  all  citizens  to  read 
the  first  10  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  Bill  of 

Rights. 

My  reflection  was:  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  the  other 
side  of  the  family  would  recognize  the  evil  of  communism 
and  the  inherent  value  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  -talcing  care 
that  the  law  be  faithfully  obeyed."  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
respected.  This  would  serve  justice  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  apd  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 

United  States." 

Enforcing  the  law  would  protect  our  people  against  the 
Communists  and  the  anti-Americans.  Enforcing  and  re- 
specting the  Bill  of  Rights  would  protect  the  people  against 
the  Federal  Government's  snooping,  meddling,  and  persecu- 
tioi  History  clearly  shows  that  it  is  not  the  people  that 
destroy  the  government,  but  it  's  Instead  certain  individuals 
in  the  government  itself  that  bring  about  corruption  and 
destruction  of  governments. 

It  is  well  to  remember  and  the  people  should  constantly 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Constitution  was  drawn  by  the  people, 
to  protect  themselves  against  Ctovernment  usurpation,  as  a 
measure  to  provide  for  greater  protection.  The  people  wisely 
reserved  the  right  to  themselves  to  retire  and  lo  direct  Con- 
gress to  impeach  all  Government  officials  betraying  public 

trust.  ^     .^.    w    J. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  appears  under  this  heading: 

^Y     Ij^Y nXST     LADY     XTKCTS     READrNG     OF     THE     BILL     OF     lUCilTS THE 

CRIMINAL   SHALL    HAVE  CEETArN    RIGHTS 

December  15  will  mark  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth  annl- 
▼ersarv  of  the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  hope  that  every  citlEen  In  this  covmtry  will  read  over  those 
first  10  amendmenu  to  the  Constitution  and  keep  them  constantly 
In  mind,  particularly  articles  IV.  V.  and  VI. 

In  article  VI  it  mentions  the  fact  that  In  criminal  prosecutions 

the  criminal  shall  have  certain  rights.     I  am  wondering  if  In  the 

present  day   these   rights   should   not   be  observed   for   all   people. 

\   whether  accused   In   a   criminal   case   or   whether   merely   accused 

1   through  the  public  press. 

■  I  shall  not  discuss  the  rights  of  criminals,  for  they  are 
well  cared  for  even  in  time  of  war,  when  our  Nation  s  law- 
abiding  youth  sacrifice  their  lives  on  battlefields  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all. 

I  am  in  accord  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  sjrmpathetic  in 
her  feeling  toward  the  press.  In  clippings  from  the  Daily 
Worker,  as  well  as  other  commimistlc  and  anti-American 
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puWtcatlons.  I  find  the  First  Lady  frequently  featured.    In 
the  Dally  Worker,  June  9.  1939.  page  4.  appears  a  picture  of 
the   First   Lady   in   company   with  David   Lasser   and  L^e 
Morgan    the  Workers  Alliance  secretary.    In  the  July  7th 
ifsuels  a  notice:  "Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  is  to  be  the  pnn- 
cfpal  speaker  at  the  Monday  meeting.     She  is  to  speak  on 
New  Frontiers  of  Youth."    The  First  Lady  spoke  praisingly 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Youth  Congress,  which  is.  of  course^ 
her  business.     It  is.  however,  generally  accepted,  and  those 
who  toow  believe,  that  the  Youth  Congress  is  commum.stic 
and  therefore.  anti-American.    To  substantiate  the  point  I 
have    ml^e,    I    quote    from    the    Daily    Worker,    Saturday. 
July  8: 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  TOtTTH 

As  was  Dolnted  out  by  the  .spokesman  for  the  Young  Commu- 
nis'f  lir.ur^"ommunl.sn?  stan£Jor  the^^atest  demo^cy,  And 
let  no  one  be  misled  ^y  reactionary   ml^se  of  tne  pn         ^ 

c.r;™.e  thl,  <or  nim^K  by  his  ""^PJ  'K^'  ,„'V,'co"d  with 

Us  action!  In  behalf  of  American  democracy? 

The  First  Ladv  should  not  feel  hurt  or  resentful  for  the 
Dublicity  she  has  enjoyed  in  the  communistic  prcs..  It  s 
only  namralf  or  the  sponsors  of  these  papers  to  give  favorable 
puWicUy  to  those  who  are  favorable  to  them,  and,  v^ce  versa 
Sefame  and  heap  ridicule  upon  those  who  oppose  them.  It 
was  the  candor  and  patriotism  of  witnesses  before  the  Dies 
coi^itt^e  that  brought  about  unjust  criticism  and  ridicule 
by  the  communistic  and  anti-American  press.  „  tv,o  I 

^   is  not  my  desire  to  enter  into  ^^-^^-.^^'J^fBrSoid^ 
Bill  of  Ripht-s,  but  I  believe  this  quotation  from  the  Brooklyn 

Tablet  wlU  be  interesting: 

American  flag  ^>,arae    we  were  Informed  that  we  would 

in  regard  to  l''^'J/l\'^ll^''-^^  ^  ^  this  charge  being  that 

have  to  be  put  under  $10  f*»'-    /f® 'Tr'iio^jnK     "Keep  U.  S.  out  of 

"'  ^-'^^Kii;"\t'r^t' neu'a  ur  •  etc'  oL^'S^'cond  ch'arge.  we  were 
war.  Keep  strict  ^^^''tf''"^:^",-.-  Aae  We  had  the  American 
accused  of   sitting   on   the   American  flag    ^^  ^"^       ^^^  purpose 

most  astounding  thing  ^^,  .*"  * ^ '^^g^^J  on  Uie  Neutrallt>-  Act 

Ls^thV  ^Snr^.:Z\TJ-Xerr^l^i  Of  being  Nazis  because 

we  dared  to  oppose  the  powere  i^^^"      .       ^^^  next  day    (Mon- 
Our  trial  came  up  before  a  Federal  Jj^jge  ^^je  ne      ^J^^^^^j 

?o^Vepre^Vt"i.Vd^rrVy*LJSurhis  elTorts\hat  we  are 
'' WeTeJe  informed  that  the  poUce  had  orders  to  a-es^anyorie 
>.ho  came  Into  Washington  ^^  ^r^^l^^j^.^Sr  Rocse^elt^?Sself. 
^J^r^li^u.l^L^'ouT^^^:^SJ'Tco^^^  from  Kings 

County.  Thomas  Maloney. 

September  23,  1939. 

About  70  of  these  young  men  and  women  came  to  my 
office    and  they  were  respectable  and  intelligent  American 
cuSns     liey  ir^ormed  me  that  they  came  to  WashingU>n 
^  express  their  opposition  to  lifting  of  the  embargo   so  that 
S^co^try  could  stay  out  of  war.    There  was  nothing  vi- 
c^us  a^ut'them.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  t^^^ --^'offlce 
appreciative  at  having  gained  entrance  to  the  House  Office 
maiding     I  have  often  wondered  what  provision  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  directed  Washington  ofllcials  m  sending  these  peo- 
p  e  tojail.  particularly  when  the  Communists  meet  open  y 
£  Federal  buildings  and  other  pubUc  places^    ^^^^^f^^^^';^ 
me  that  Washington  and  New  York  are  ^he  headquarters 
for  communism,  an  opinion  which  is  now  substantiated  in 
LXXXVI— App 5 


the  expose  of  the  League  for  Peace  ^^^  Democracy  whch 
is  another  communistic  organization.  Official  Wa^ington 
has  the  cart  before  the  horse,  for  I  firmly  beUeve  these  bright 
cfficials  assume  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  ^^^-it^f " /\P^°^;^^\/^^ 
Communists,  when  in  reality,  if  they  care  to  look  ^^^^^"^ 
was  written  to  protect  the  loyal  patriotic  American  c  Uzens. 
not  only  from  the  Communists  and  anU-Amencan  citizens, 
but  also  from  un-American  Government  officials. 

I  cannot  leave  this  issue  without  throwing  a  bouquet  at 
the  New  York  courts  that  placed  a  $50,000  bail  on  the  mis- 
guided Mr  Kuhn  and  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  ques- 
tionable misapproprialicn  of  funds,  which  is  mere  pin  money 
as  compared  to  the  misappropriation  of  funds  that  we  hear 
discussed  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States     The  Non- 
Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  Boycott  League  no  doubt  stuck  its  nose 
iP  there,  as  it  has  in  the  business  of  foreign  naUons  friendly 
to  the  United  States.     I  can  now  hear  the  Communist  roar, 
and  the  l.notype  machine  dealing  out  infamy,  but  I  say  gc 
to  it  anti-Americans,  and  wave  your  red  flag.    It  makes  little 
difference  to  me  whether  upon  its  background  is  displayed 
the  hammer  and  sickle  or  three  balls,  for  both  are  on  the 

^^I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  qucting  another  short 
paragraph  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  article: 


If  vou  are  not  accused  of  being  a  Communist  these  days,  you 
may  be  a  Communist  front  and  new  you  may  be  a  CommunUt 
?Jan^mis5lon  bolt,  .nd  these  names  apply  both  to  individuals  and 
ore  nTzations  I  dent  question  that  all  three  kinds  of  people 
cx^t  but  I  beg.n  to  wonder  whether  some  perfectly  Innocent 
people  iSiv  not  be  sufTering  because  of  the  fears  which  are  being 
a;oSs^.  Shortly,  timid  people  wlU  not  dare  to  stand  for  the 
thlneTin  which  they  believe,  because  some  may  Imagine  that 
tS-y  arc  aiw  one  of  thtS3  three  dreadful  things,  or  that  they  are 
countenancing  ihem  in  somebody  else. 

I  can  only  say  to  this,  without  entering  upon  extensive 
discussion,    that    timid    people    should    stand    shoulder    to 
shoulder  for  the  principles  of   this  Republic    and  in  such 
Dositicn  they  will  be  strong,  because  they  will  be  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  at  least  90  percent  of  the  American  people. 
I  can  well  understand  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  in  her  busy 
public  life  and  the  present  planned  confusion,  is  not  certain 
whether   we  have  Communists,   stupid   gentUe   fronts,   and 
communistic  transmission  belts;  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  sup- 
pose the  so-called  "transmission  belts"  refer  to  fellow  trav- 
elers    The  fact,  however,  is  to  be  had  particularly  by  any- 
one "in  the  position   that  Mrs.   Roosevelt  occupies  m  this 
Government.  . 

Mrs   Roosevelt  may  prove  to  herself  that  bolshevism  and 
communism   are  stark  realities  and  that  the  sponsors  of 
these  philosophies  are  the  most  inhumane  and  vicious  de- 
stroyed of  morals  and  civilization.     If  Mrs.  Roosevelt  ^11 
investigate  Government  intelligence  reports,  she  will  find 
that  it  was  the  Bolsheviks  that  sabotaged  the  Russian  Army 
during  the  Russian-Japanese  War.     It  would  also  be  foimd 
that  it  was  the  Communists  that  sabotaged  the  Russian  in- 
dustries during  the  World  War.  and  that  the  Communists 
are  actively  engaged  in  sabotaging  the  Oo^;^"^; ^^  »"^  °J" 
industries  today.     Evidence  may  also  be  had  of  those  wno 
financed  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia,  through  tlie 
Rhein-Westphalian  Syndicate  and  other  European  banks, 
including  the  names  of  their  associates  in  New  York  City. 
and  their  connection  with  the  Imperial  Military  Government 
of  Germany. 

Further  investigation  will  reveal  that  it  was  the  Com- 
munists who  sabotaged  the  Spanish  Government,  causing 
misery,  poverty,  suffering,  and  d^th  to  many  Christians  In 

^TThall  now  quote  from  the  Hidden  Hand,  published  in 

Britain: 

BPAIN 

The  international  arms  traffic  to  Spain  is  run  by  the  njlow- 
me  •  •  •  v^hose  headquarters  are  In  Barcelona :  Vladlinlr 
Bl!chitzkl.  Liirge.  Puchs.  Bischitzkl  Is  the  head,  and  ha*  estab- 
lished a  network  of   agencies  all  °^". Europe:  ^^ 

In  Paris,  the  agents  are  the     •     •     *  .  FraUtin.  Boaenneia.  o*-**^ 

^^In   Rotterdam:    Cohen.   Prvmfeld.    Kirsch.   Simon. 
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In  Denmark     Moses  Israel  DJamant. 
In  Prague     Kinhr.  Kahn.  Abt«r.  Hlthner. 

In  AuTtna.  Blachiukl  worked  with  Mandl.  now  under  arrest  In 
Austria. 

After  reading  this  book  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  English 
people  are  well  informed  as  to  those  who  own  and  control 
armament  and  anmiunition.  for  I  quote  ibidem: 

T^-     ...     in  the  world  of  armament  manufacture  Is  a  sin- 

Zacharlah      He    was    the    embodiment    of    the  v,„,v  „r, 

^ent«!^'illlng  to  all  and  sundry,  ^-^our-^'^^l^^ior^to^^^^^ 
costly  adventures,  and  not  caring  w^^^^^^'^'^ /^*«^"°^  °^^  ^5*  ''fJ!/tL 
^J^  £  long  aa  the  particular  war  '"^tir'  '"  J,^  fJ^  ^^^."J'f  ^S 

^"^^"^.^metirc^^f^r-lnrt^el  ntlle^^^^^^ 

^p  of  .nd.v"?dua?1,roflu"-.^  -"nulon  making joupled  with  Incite- 
ment to  anugonism  and  to  antiraclal  activities. 

I  believe  everyone  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  causes 
that  lead  to  war  and  the  life  and  habits  of  those  who  make 
war  a  profitable  business  to  themselves.  I  am  sure  if  tne 
French  and  British  soldiers  could  read  books  published  on 
these  subjects,  they  would  pack  up  and  go  home.  This  would 
leave  Germany  free  to  settle  with  Russia,  so  as  to  save  Fin- 
land I  do  not  believe  it  would  require  much  urging  on  the 
part  of  England  and  Prance  to  bring  this  about,  for  Germany 
is  no  more  friendly  with  Russia  today  than  she  was  when  the 
Communists  were  deported  from  Germany. 

There  is  a  little  book  publi.shed  by  the  editors  of  Fortune 
called  Arms  and  the  Men.  which  I  advise  everyone  to  read. 

Let  us  now  refresh  our  memories  by  looking  back  ana  con- 
necting odds  and  ends  of  the  past  in  order  to  complete  the 
picture  that  confronts  us  today. 

In  1904    the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Party  .split  into  two  fac- 
tlons    m'  the  Bolshcvlkl   and    (b.    the  Mensheviki      The  split   wa.s 
due   to  certain  differences  between  the  leaders  of   the  Ru^ian  So- 
cial ^mocra«  on  the  main  problems  of  their  attitude  toward  the 
RfslWirjaoanese    War      The    Mensheviki    expressed    their    opinion 
That  the  naTlmWnvolved  in  the  war  should  not  be  disturbed  in  it^ 
mi  uarv  nroceedlngs  by  Internal  revolutions— the  Bolshevikl  stated 
^^atthevd^^tiare  about  the  fact  that  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Russian  people  were  giving  their  lives  for  their  country  m  the 
Far    East     aV^l    that    they   considered    the    war    a   very    convenient 
momrnt   for   a  decisive   attack   against   the   Russian   autocracy   and 
??,at  they  would  start  immediately  a  revolt  m  Russia  and  a  strong 
naciflst  oropaganda  among  the  armies  which  were  under  the  fire  of 
jJoa^iese  S      The   Bolshevikl   also   declared   at    that   time   that 
S?  nH^Tcn  as  such  meant  nothing  and  that  the  international  pro- 
wariat   meint  everything   and   therefore    they  simply   ignored   Iho 
fact   that  the  military  defeat  of   Ru.ss.a  would   not   only  affect  the 
Rulian   Government    but   would   also   Inflict   heavy   wounds   upon 
fhe  kvuvslan  people  as  a  whole  and  upon  Russia  which  anyhow 
was  their  native  country. 

My  object  in  calling  attention  to  bolshevism  in  1904  is  to 
connect  it  with  communism  today.  Bolshevism  has  been  re- 
ported by  our  InteUigence  Service  from  1904  to  and  during 
the  World  War.  and  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
to  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  in  Senate  Document  No.  14. 
"Attempt  by  Communists  to  Seize  the  American  Labor 
Movement  "  Intelligence  departments  have  been  well  in- 
formed about  this  movement  for  40  years.  Why  has  not 
"something  been  done  about  it?  Is  it  in  fear  of  identifying 
those  who  are  financing  and  sponsoring  communism?  I 
quote  from  the  New  Yorker  Staatszeitung.  November  22.  1918: 


BOUSHEVIKI    ACrr.*T10N    WATCHED    OVTR 

The  spreading  of  the  doctrine  of  bolshevism  in  the  Unitwl 
States  IS  being  carefully  watched  over  by  the  agents  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Interference  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
S|ui?ron  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  the  law  and  develops  into 
seditious  activity,  so  ofBclal  circles  say. 

This  propaganda  is  not  yet  regarded  as  dangerous,  although  an 
increase  is  expected  among  the  foreign-speaking  population^  It  is 
more  pronouAred  in  New  York  and  San   Francisco  than   in  other 

''"•I^e  movement  U  carried  en  mostly  by  a  group  of  former  syndl- 
cailsta  and  I  W  W.  but  a  new  element  of  discontented  citizens 
with  pronounced  Bolshevik  tendencies  has  Joined  them  of  late 

The  Government  has  no  interest  in  preventing  the  spreading  of 
such  ideaa  but  wUl.  so  the  ofBclals  say.  interfere  as  soon  as  the 
^italora  make  an  attempt  to  change  their  theories  to  deeds. 


TTr.  tft  ■  certain  decree  the  Bolshevikl  movement  Is  forwarded 
by  J^ieVaSTens  T?.Tl8one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Department 
of  Justice  18  stlU  interning  alien  enemies. 

This  report  is  substantiated  by  the  report.  Communism  in 
the  American  Labor  Movement,  published  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment NO.  14.  which  the  United  Mine  Workers  released  20 
years  ago.  At  that  time  they  realized  that  communism  was 
destroying  the  morale  of  labor,  and  to  protect  themselves 
they  complained  to  Congress,  askmg  for  help,  but  Congress 
paid  no  attention  to  their  complaint.  ,    ,     - 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  those  who  were  in  control  of 
the  German  military  and  civil  government  untU  1930  for 
it  was  these  people  and  the  military  government  of  Ger- 
many that  sponsored  the  Kerensky.  Lenin,  and  Trotsky  revo- 
lution in  Russia,  and,  to  make  it  more  interesting.  I  quote 

this  letter:  Stockholm,  Scpfember  21.  1917. 

To  Ml  Ratael  Scholan 

Haparanda  . 

DEAR  COMRADE  The  banking  hou^e  of  M  Warburg  ^V^'^J^J''- 
count  for  the  enterprl.se  of  Comrade  Trotsky,  upon  receipt  of  a 
fSaiii  from  the  chairman  of  the  Rhein-Westphalian  Syndicate. 
A  la^r  probably  Mr  KestrolT.  obtained  ammunition  and  organ- 
fzed  the  transportation  of  same,  together  with  that  of  the  tnoney 
to  Lulea  and  Vardo  In  form  the  firm  of  Essen  &  Son.  Lulea  a^ 
to  the  consignees  and  the  confidential  persons  to  whom  the  sum 
demanded  by  Comrade  Trotsky  is  to  be  handed. 

Fraternal  greetings.  

FURSTTNBERC. 

This  is  another  interesting  report,  which  in  itself  is  sufB- 
cient  evidence  that  bolshevism  or  communism  should  have 
been  cared  for  a  long  time  ago. 

PRO    JUSTTTIA 

In  the  year  1918.  August  10.  Jules  Lenche.  inspector  of  the 
military  secret  service,  duly  sworn  In  before  the  president  of  the 
military  court,  received  the  following  declaration  from  the  man 
named  Edmond  Blrenweig:  Born  at  Tomachof  (Russian  Poland) 
on  December  23.  1885.  son  of  Ladislas  and  of  Salome  Rotbam 
(Russians)  soldier  in  the  armored  machine-gun  automobiles  (Rus- 
sian corps)  of  the  Belgian  Army,  at  the  present  time  at  Eu. 
soldier  in  question  being  on  leave  in  Paris  at  45  Rue  de  Sevre. 
made  the  following  declaration  In  French: 

••At  the  time  of  my  passage  through  New  York,  when  coming 
back  from  Rus.-^la.  in  June  1918.  I  met  Furstenberg.  so-cailed 
Genetsky.  a  Ru.ssian  subject,  who  founded  In  Copenhagen.  Oester- 
gade  a  concern  of  e.xportatlon  and  importation  from  Germany 
to  Russia  which  concern  was  founded  toward  the  end  of  1918  In 
reality  this  concern  was  nothing  more  than  a  bureau  of  German 

^^"In^March  1917  Furstenberg  took  a  very  active  part  in  defeati.st 
propaganda  in  Russia  He  sent  Important  sums  of  money  to  the 
future  Bolshevik  ministers,  these  sums  ran  into  millions.  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  see.ng  at  Petrograd.  facsimile  of  letters  accredit- 
ing Furstenberg  to  banks  in  Copenhagen.  Stockholm,  and  Chrls- 
tiania,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  text  of  these  letters  which  were 
signed  bv  German  diplomats  and  military  men 

•The  ^ame  Furstenberg.  with  his  friend  Radek.  alias,  very  well- 
known  Austrian  whose  real  name  is  Sobelson.  a  newspaper  man. 
took  a  vtry  active  part  in  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Brest-Lltovsk. 

"My  statements  are  made  mostly  to  place  the  authorities  of  the 
Entente  on  their  guard  against  the  man  named  Furstenberg.  whom 
it  is  certain  never  went  to  New  York  Ju.st  for  pleasure,  but  very 
likely  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  him  in  Copenhagen. 
•I  obtained  that  Impression  from  what  follow?: 
••At  the  time  of  my  mission  in  Siberia.  I  learned  from  an  abso- 
lutely reliable  source  that  in  certain  Bolshevik  circles,  they  had 
taken  a  resolution  to  send  secret  missions  to  the  countries  of  the 
Entente  to  impair  or  blow  up  the  factories  working  for  the 
national  defense,  and  to  use  any  other  means  possible  to  shake 

•'•^I  must  add  that  the  Bolsheviks  dispose  of  a  lot  of  mon-y  as 
well  as  passports,  Swedish  and  other  neutral  passports,  to  be  tised 
In    the   above-mentioned    missions. 

•As  you  knjw  I  was  part  of  the  detachment  of  armored  auto- 
mobiles which  was  sent  to  Russia:  knowing  the  latter  cotintry 
perfectly  I  was  sent  there  out  of  preference,  and  was  able  to 
obtain  first-hand  information  I  may  add  that  by  order  of  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Eleventh  Army  (Russian),  and  with  the 
consent  of  my  commandant.  MaJ  E  M.  Semct,  I  was  appointed 
as  part  of  the  committee  of  the  army,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Savlnkof  and  other  friends  of  General  Kornlloff,  for  the  pur- 
pose of   fighting   defeatism. 

•The  orders  authorizing  me  to  be  part  of  this  committee  were 
No  608  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Eleventh  Russian  Army,  and 
No    2544  of  the  general  staff  of  the  First  Corpos  De  La  Gards. 

"At  the  time' war  was  declared.  Furstenberg  was  located  at 
Cracovie   ^Ausuia).     AU  the  Russians  who  happened  to  be  there. 


and  who  refused  to  serve  In  the  Rualan  legions.  I  ought  to  say 
Polish.  In  order  to  fight  against  Rtiaata.  were  arretted.  Purstenb«rg 
was  left  at  liberty  and  could  go  about  freely  and  even  go  to  other 
countries,  when  no  one  else  had  the  right  to  move,  even  in  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

•The    man    whom    Furstenberg    works    xmder    is    no    other    than 

Parvus,  a  notorious  German  agent. 

"BnKNwnc,    B.   C. 

"LONCKK." 

The  noncommissioned  oflleer  Edmood  Blrenweig  states  that  he 
made  the  same  declarations  In  New  York  at  the  time  of  his 
Dassage  through  the  latter-named  town  to  Mr  Flnck.  of  the  Dc- 
partrnent  of  Justice  of  New  York,  as  well  as  to  Lt  Count  d  Aspra- 
mont.  attached  to  General  de  Selllers  de  Moranville. 

I  can  very  well  understand  why  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  other  staunch  Americans  go  astray  in  this  planned  con- 
fusion; however,  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  insidious 
evil  in  communism.  I  shaU  now  quote  from  Foundations  of 
Leninism: 

This    Is    what    Lenin,    paraphrasing    the    weU-known    theses    of    : 
Marx  and  Engels  on  Insurrection,  says  about  this  condition  of  the 
strategic  utllUatlon  of  the  forces  of  the  revolution: 

•Never  play  at  uprising,  but  once  it  Is  begun,  remember  firmly 
that  you  have  to  go  to  the  very  end.  •  *  •  It  Is  necessary 
to  gather  a  great  preponderance  of  forces  In  a  decisive  place  at  a 
ilecislve  moment,  else  the  enemy,  being  in  a  position  of  better  prep- 
aration and  organization.  wUl  annihilate  the  insurgents. 
Once  the  uprising  has  begun,  one  must  act  with  the  greatest 
decisiveness,  one  must  take  the  offensive,  absolutely,  and  under 
all  circumstances.  Defense  is  the  death  of  an  armed  uprising. 
One  must  strive  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  to  take  advantage 
of  a  moment   when   his  troops  are  scattered.  One   must 

try  daily  for  at  least  small  successes— one  may  even  say  hourly, 
when  it"  is  a  question  of  one  city— thus  maintaining  under  all  cir- 
cumstances   a    'moral    superiority.*"     CoUected   Works,    vol.    XXI. 

^^ond^-^e  *s^l^tion  of  the  moment  for  striking  the  decisive 
blow,  the  moment  for  initiating  the  Insurrection  ,»o  "J^«?  ,^?,^ 
coincide  with  the  moment  when  the  crisis  has  attained  Its  highest 
Ditch  when  the  preparedness  of  the  vanguard  to  fight  It  out  to 
Se  enj  Sie  prej^redness  of  the  reserves  to  support  the  v^ngu^d 
and  when  the  maximum  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 

""•S^'decisive  battle-  says  Lenin,  "may  be  deemed  to  be  fully 
matured  when  -all  the  class  forces  hostile  to  us  ^ave  become  suffi- 
ciently confused,  are  sufficiently  at  loggerheads  with  each  other 
have  lufflclently  weakened  themselves  In  a  ^^'^^Bl^^^rj'^liVrl^e- 
Moaclties-  when  all  the  vaciUating.  wavering,  unstable,  mterme- 
Sfte  el^ment^  the  petty  bourgeoisie-have  sufficiently  exposed 
fie^lvS  S^^^e  the>ople  and  have  sufficiently  disgraced  them- 
Sv^Tthrough  their  practical  bankruptcy';  when  "among  the  pro- 
Sl^fat  a  .^  mood  in  favor  of  supporting  the  most  detemnned 
unreservedly  bold,  revolutionary  action  against  the  bourgeoisie 
£^1?Cen  and  begins  to  grow  powerfully.  Then,  Indeed,  revo  u- 
fl?n  I^rlpe:  then,  indeed.  If  we  have  correctly  gaged  all  the 
conditions  outlined  above  and  If  we  have  correctly  chosen  the 
moment    our  victory  is  assured.'"     (Left -Wing  Communist,  p.  74.) 

I  have  up  to  this  point  attempted  to  show  that  ccmmunlsm 
is  not  new  but  is  instead  old  and  well-developed  in  Russia 
where  the  first  revolution  took  place,  that  cost  the  lives  of 
seven  in  the  royal  family  and  thousands  of  the  so-called  In- 
teUigentsia.  We  knew,  of  course,  those  who  were  active  m 
this  revolution,  but  the  real  criminals  are  those  who  fur- 
nished the  money  to  promote  the  Russian  revolution  and  tHe 
spread  of  communism  throughout  the  world. 

I  quote  again  from  the  article  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt: 

Let's  flght  realities  with  all  we  have.  Let's  fight  'o'"  ou^  de- 
mocracv  and  our  Bill  of  Rights:  and  wherever  we  Arid  things  In 
^c™  we  do  .lot  believe,  lets  be  fi«e  to  express  oursev^:  but  let 
L  priy  norto  be  dominated  by  fears  or  disturbed  by  nightmares. 

I  can  only  say  in  reply  to  this  that  when  we  are  fighting 
communism  we  are  engaged  with  stark  realities  which  are 
more  destructive  than  war.  I  do  believe  In  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, but  certainly  not  when  it  is  in  defense  of  communism 
and  other  anti-American  philosophies. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  never  drafted  to  allow  free  expres- 
sion to  those  who  are  directly  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 
our  Government,  and  to  tolerate  a  communistic  political  ticket 
is  an  insult  to  the  founders  of  this  RepubUc.  It  is  all  right 
for  the  Russians  to  fight  for  their  own  democracy;  and  I  ^y 
let  them  have  it.  Let  us  flght  so  that  these  United  States 
may  survive  and  so  that  we  and  our  posterity  may  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty. 


Dedication  of  Building  at  Suomi  College, 
Hancock,  Mich. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  4.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  K    HOOK.  OF  MICHIGAN.  DECEMBER 

17.  1939 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  building  at  Suomi 
College.  Hancock.  Mich.,  on  December  17.  1939: 

I  take  pleasure  in  sharing  the  celebration  of  Suomi  College  at 
the  dedication  of  its  new  building.  Education  in  this  State,  and 
in  America  generally,  owes  an  untold  debt  to  the  groups  <"  ro^n 
and  women  who  have  established  schools  and  colleges  dedicated  to 
the  teaching  of  youth,  to  raising  the  .standards  of  culture  and  to 
maintaining  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers  In  the  development 
of  their  ideals.  Suomi  CoUege  is  itself  a  notable  product  of  the 
passionate  devotion  which  Americans,  often  of  foreign  ancestry 
and  background,  have  shown  toward  the  new  country  in  »nlcn 
they  have  made  their  homes  and  to  which  they  have  contributed 

*°It"is  particularly  fitting  that  we  here  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
Suomi  College  owed  lU  impuse  as  it  owed  Ita  name  to  one  of  the 
most  valiant  race  groups  of  the  world— the  Finnish  people.  In 
good  times  and  in  bad.  Finland  has  provided  the  ^orld  with  a 
living  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  steadfast  courage  Inspired 
by  patrloUc  devoUon.  It  has  always  been  true;  and  never  more 
so  than  today,  when  Finland  appears  as  the  champion  of  the 
civilization  of  the  world  against  ruthless  and  barbaric  oppression. 
I  take  pleasure  in  remembering  that  the  United  States  has  con- 
slstenUy  Spoused  the  catise  of  FiiUand.  At  the  dose  of  the  World 
War  In  1919  under  the  admlnistratton  of  a  Democratic  President, 
Ml  Wilson  the  United  States  was  the  moving  force  in  requesting 
and  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Finland, 
which  had  after  a  heroic  struggle,  reestablished  Its  government. 
Finland  had  suffered  a  temporary  period  of  invasion  and  ecUpse. 
and  fighting  against  stupendous  odds,  had  re-emerged.  I  am  glaa 
to  think  that  American  assistance  aided  the  new  governrnent:  and 
that  American  initiative  brought  It  again  into  the  famUy  of 
nations,  where  it  has  every  right  to  remain. 

rmrlng  the  12  years  which  followed,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  mv  Judgment,  paid  far  too  UtUe  attention  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  rw^olute  country      Though  It  had   been  devastated 
i    bv    the   Russian   Revolution,    the   Finnish    Government    undertook 
■    the   task   of    rebuilding   and    In   a   few   short   years   had   created    a 
nation   whose  achievements   were   the  admiration  of  Europe      She 
rebuilt    her   caplUl;    provided    her   country    with    roads;    set    up 
^hools:  developed  her  resources.    She  gave  to  the  world  its  great- 
est living  musician.  Sibelius      StUl  more,  she  gave  to  the  world  an 
1    outstanding  example  of  honor  and  honesty,  and  alone  among  the 
I    European  nations,  recognized  the  aid  which  she  had  received  from 
the  WUson   administration  In  the  form  of  loans,  and  undertook 

payment  of  her  debts.  

I  am  elad  that  I  was  among  the  first  to  have  reoognlaed  the 
importance  of  American  relations  with  Finland  During  iny  flrrt 
terro  in  Congress.  I  discovered  that  the  American  legation  in  Fm- 

5  was  so  little  regarded  that  it  was  given  quarters  over  a  local 
sto^  in  Helsinki  I  introduced  and  secured  the  paasage  of  the 
S^which  provided  the  present  legation  of  the  United  States  in 
Finland  so  that  our  contacts  with  the  Finnish  Government  should 
be  worthily,  decently  represented. 

Now  Finland  is  once  more  invaded.  There  are  th<»e  who  «ay 
that  we  ought  not  to  interest  ourselves  In  European  affairs.     Only 

6  weeks  ago  these  men  were  arguing  that  the  invasion  of  Poland  like 
the  present  attempt  to  crush  Finland,  should  be  no  part  ofthe 
^nce^of  the  United  States.  I  cannot  see  It  that  way.  When 
^onor  and  courage  are  crushed,  American  life  suffers.  It  is  prop- 
erlv  a  matter  for  our  concern  when  these  things  happen. 

In  my  Judgment,  empty  words  of  sympathy  are  not  enough. 
Active  measures  for  the  assistance  of  Finland  can  be  taken  and 
I  biueve  Should  be  taken.  My  friendship  toward  the  wuntry  of 
wmanr  the  Finnish  people,  and  the  principles  for  which  they 
stand  are  well  known  ^  only  In  my  district  but  throughoiJt  the 
u^ued  States  I  made  that  plain  many  times  and  especially  In 
ISs^lSnT  brought  before  the  people  of  this  Nation  the  part 
Dlaved  by  the  Finnish  people  and  their  ancestors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  united  States  and  democratic  principles  for  the  world. 
My  feeling  against  oommunlsm  and  couununistic  Russia  and  m 
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fu.or  of  nnland  and  denuKratic  principles  was  such^^^^^^^     ad- 

'dressed  a  letter  to  the  ^^^^'^^.^'mlomatlc  relations  with  Russia 
Secretary  of  State  a.sklng  """S  h.Je  dl^u"  ed  this  situation  with 
be  abandoned  at  this  time  ^-f'Vr^riS^atTs  Government  and  the 
men  of  hlKh  authority  in  the  United  Stages  Oove^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

question  arUses  whether  ^^'^^'^^.^^^''l^.^r^hyr^tain^^^^  Am- 
do  what  18  needed  for  "lore  effective  action     y  ^^       ^    ^^    the 

Swador  rather  than  to  withdraw  ^^"^  /^"™  ^  „  ^ess  to  the 
contention  that  he  is  "ff.^f^^^^JJ^^J^  the  act'on  of  their  Govern- 
Russians  what  we  really  think  *r  Finland  It  has  been  further 
mcnt  m  the  barbaric  invasion  ^^^^^^^X  to  remain  in  Russia 
argued    that    if    we    allow    our    Ambafsaaor  Finland  in 

w,"  would  be  m  a  ^-"-^^P-;^'';"^  ^the^^a^^^^^^^        felt  upon   the 
case  of   a  peace  offer.     There  are  oi  ^  ^^  ^.^^^_ 

invasion  of  Finland  ^»\^^^^»^f,^^^',V  ind  thereby  indicate  our  dis- 
draw  our  Ambassador  from  Mos^"*    *  ,,  .g  ^  verv  debatable  ques- 
plPa-Hure  to  Rxissla      I  <^"^/.'^*  "o,L  Jnd  thouRmfvil  consideration 
tion      It  18  bemg  ?  ven  v^^;  ^^'^T  am  si?e   U.at   because   of  the 
by  the  0«^""^^"h,,^°"'R  '  s1v?lt  and  the  administration  toward 
friendliness  ^^  P^-^'i^ff^.^XVaVe  conMderation  they  will  decide  on 
Ftn.and,  «'^".<^'  ""^^  I.IM^  m  the  ^st  interest  of  all  concerned, 
a  course  of  action  which  wtU  be  'TV "J*  ^      President   Roosevelt   has 
The  first   aid  we  can  give  l»  ^^^^^'fj     ^^^    ^^    unnecessary    for 
alreudv   outlined   a   measure  ^];"^»^   *'"    on  her  debt      We  honor 
Finland  to  continue  paying  '"^^"'J^JJ.^^^es  of  Jer  on  our  debt.s 
her  and  her  probity:  Zl^^'LTien^^Ttyi^ic^te  that  she  should 
when  hoih  ^°'"'"°"  "*„^*vfnl  Ser   r^ational   independence.     She 
UM   her  resources  in  P'^f^^'"?,. ""  /  of  her  debt  on  the  15th  of 
has  honorably  paid  "»  "^  '"f  *"^7,ieady   iing    made   to   return 
December:    ^^d    arrangements    are    alreaoy^K  i  propose  to 

that  payment  u,  her  as  s^^^^  Ponceru:ng 

ti-rp^-^^eJAs^orfh^^^^^^^^^^  ^  .or.   1 

ou^  J'Jr%dTt^r;iJ.r<JK,"«^^^^  -'fnJ^Sun^^^^^d 

E^rt^^^^d;r^«pi^Hn^ 

^:^:-:r^::T^rX^^^  to  believ^  that  these 

supplies  will   be  ^^l^J^r^^r,''^^^^^^  tor  relief   work  of   all    I 

In   addition   to   that    there  ,|f.  ^^r^^  ,rThe  misery  that  is  caused 
khids  to  alleviate  and.  if  possible,  re^^r    he  ^^^^^         ^^^  ^^^ 

bv  the  invading  armies.     Already  «  ^""'^"  '*^^as  lent  full  assist- 

states,    and    so    put  ^^"y^^^^^^  ^      ^   warllVte    and   imperialistic 
disadvantage   when   it   lb   aii.acK.eu   uy 

It   is   already   done,    the   '•wt   wm    ««:      advocating  these  measures, 
count  on  the  support  °/.  f",  °'/""  Jj^tant^hat  we  shall  not  lose 

necessarily    has    on    our    own    tho^Kht    ana    o  ^  ^^  ^^ 

control  thought^  to    »"^^J^^^^^°^,''' ^^^Jentrthls  is  adv<x-ated 

the  iree  '"^''^'"*^^°^J?,  ""'cojfiSi'^  schools  and  colleges.     I 

as  a  means  cf  «^"^bating  commuiu 

by  b^ommj  »PI>[^",.  ^^  ,^e  „„5  ,o'  <h"  improvement  was 
cont>nuou.  improv^ent    and  the  n^    'ounded  the  CoUege  whose 

rr;d\erf'^^"^-jS|-„-'-^p-i-,°'„- 

nation  ouKht    to  take  olace.     Theories  wh.cn   a  e  ^^^ 

T'''  r^'^ulrs  ^*^'he^°th^ef  arTn  ad  °'a?iS?;'to%ractical  he,  are 
those  results,  when  *;««*>   »^«^  "'»  ^     ^^^   practical   men 

still   further   winnowed  and   threshed   ojer   oy  ^"^    t-  .^ 

Who  must  guide  the  cou^  ^'ot  take%e  iously  t^S  charges  that 
American  youth  that  ^  .^°  "°^^^*;^-^i^eiy  ^o  teach  anti-Ameri- 
Amerlean  institutions  of    *^^;;f,^'%"''|'y°mlc   life,  as   in   any 

Sru'/e,"!',;'  r,:Soro\"!vU^rt.e..  or  to  repr^ive  a,,d  op- 

^"^'r  ".'^rr-  ii":°eMS'  ^"o,  'trhe'r^".nd'"sU?,t.'Ts 
C'uy To  "h?  JmeS^r.dSr'oflree  men.  treel,  decldtng  theu 


courage   is   unexcelled:    it   has   become   a   beacon   light   In  a  darlc 

world  crisis.  insniration   we   may   draw   from   this 

This,    in   my    view.   Is   the    inspiration  dedication   of    a   new 

college,   and   the    hope    we    may   take   at    the^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^, 

unit  of  this  school.  ^This  Is  a  s>mDoi  j^p^thy   and  admlra- 

Srorr'S-ry""  S-  -dC £e.4:''w,,|  Its  re,ect,on 
^Jt^,  'tr;;u-;;r?ha°t  o^S  ?eru"?i?h.s'i;.de  men  <ree. 


Security  and  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  4,  1940 

ADDRESS  BY   GOV    RALPH   L.   CARR,   OF  COLORADO 

Mr  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlcVin  the  Record.  I  -^lude  the  fcUowmg  a^cires^f  " 
livered  by  Gov.  Ralph  L.  Carr.  of  Colorado,  at  the  Newark 
Advertising  Club  dinner  on  October  19.  1939. 

,„rth7t'";i.'.3°'hr.Tm?^»:o;''^,^r.it^rro?-tSrtro', 
H;»h^iv■2d■s^n^?rdl?'rd^^^ch"^r„.rnir„vJ3 

'T„"ore?r'MS^^r.?V'.'J«„"^.eSre"^r.at,.nd.   ,or   t^^^ 

ortK  nnri  crafts  shop  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  ueorgc  ^jtiRer. 
And  finally    It  l^tCkens  the  leadership  and  generosity  of  a  great 

'^Su  S'Sd^th'lraslhrresult  of  Mr.  Edison's  activities,  most 
nf  the  minerals  dug  from  the  mountains  of  Colorado  have  found 
a  market  "  U  tS^well  do  we  realize  this  But  the  sale  o  our 
nr^uct^  and  the  development  of  our  mining  resources  is  as 
Sothm? compared  to  the  benefits  which  our  people  have  enJo>ed 
from  his  Inventions  and  aids  to  living,      r 

The  world  joins  me  tonight  in  acknowledging  our  debt  to 
vour  beToved  citizen.  Through  his  efforts  the  lives  of  niillions  of 
^^^iPh^vP  b^n  br  Khtened  As  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
JTst^one  world  o^  Serial  blessings  and  p^oss.bllitles.  so  did  Thomas 
Ava  Mson  discover  and  make  available  to  "\^"'^'"^^^.^^°^,'; 
V^!  u1  ^J^.  ^f'Ks  ^fut^J^hi^grihrouU^^oUrarnS 
^MT^  t^^^^^m^^cJrtlon-rr  nTef  iSo-^w    the^rfn; 

'S-  Hrr^r.^^a^  \\\.^;c^^a^trd^^^ifa"n  ^^f  i:h>-^c^i 

Li^nce    and    his'discovenL    a.id    disclosures    become    perhaps    the 
wcr'ds  createst  single   benefactor 

To  receive  this  seal,  under  these  conditions  and  in  this  place 
is  In  honor  which  I  shall  ever  cherish.     I  shall  carry  back  to  the 
Settern  mountains,  which  I  call  heme,  the  sweet  memory  of  this 
wonderful   night  and  of   Its  meaning  to  Colorado. 

Thfs  reference   to  Mr    Edison   and   his  glorious  story   of   accom- 
plSJments   furnishes   me   with   the   theme   for   my   statement   to- 

""Tcommlttee  of  university  men  and  women  came  »nto  my  office 
one  day  last  spring  to  protest  against  a  rumored  decrease  In  the 
amount  of  monev  To  be  allocated  from  State  funds  for  the  support 
or°heir  ^hcol  In  the  fear  that  certain  officials  charged  wlh  he 
distribution  of  public  revenues  were  planning  to  curtail  the 
aSviUes  o^  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Colorado  to  the  di.s- 
Jdvlnt5e  ofthe  respective  student  bodies,  my  visitors  had  been 
Sel^ated  to  present  the  case  of  their  kind  and  to  prevent  the 
anticipated  injury. 
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Tbelr  spoktssmikn,  a  keen.  clear-«yed.  straltrht-shootlng  lad  of 
about  23  opened  his  statement  wltto  the  suggesUon  that  the 
university  men  and  women  of  this  generaUon  are  facing  a  world 
Ailed  with  unpleasant  problems  which  are  not  of  their  making. 
He  then  made  out  a  good  caae  for  his  clienU  with  an  array  of 
(acta  that  could  not  be  denied. 

When  he  reached  this  point  in  his  presentation,  I  Interrupted 
to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  finish  his  complaint.  I  then  told  him 
and  his  colleagues  tiiat  he  was  about  to  say  that  the  youth  of 
today  cannot  be  exited  to  revere  the  Institutions  which  their 
elders  have  developed  and  that  the  young  men  and  women  who 
are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  shoiikier  the  responsibilities  which 
preceding  generations  have  Incurred,  are  not  being  given  a  fair 

start. 

Briefly    I    told   them   that    their   leader   was   about   to   announce 
that   the   thinking  men   and   wooaen  who  will   be  graduated   from 
the  coUeges  and   unlversltlea  of   Am&ica   In  the   next   few   years. 
wUl   be   Justified    in   following    new   theories   of   government   and    i 
social  conduct   since  they   are   being  aaked   to   assume   an   unfair    I 
sn&re  of   life  s   burdens      1    was  obliged  to  admit   that   things   are    I 
In  a  somewhat  discouraging  state.     I  was  forced  to  concede   that 
the  doers  of   yesteryear   and  today  had  not   been  altogether  suc- 
cessful in  solving  all  the  problems  of  business,  of  society,  and  of 
life     It  Is  true  that  their  father*  and  grandfathers  have  left  many 
great  questions  unanswered. 

When  the  picture  was  painted,  it  was  far  from  rosy.  But  the 
Interview  did  not  clo<w  then.  They  were  asked  to  hear  another 
side  of  the  story.  Briefly,  the  answer  given  to  these  thinking 
youngsters  is  the  one  which  I  would  like  to  present  here  to  the 
members   of    this   great   organlatlon  with   our   country   facing    a 

It  is  true  that  the  world  Is  In  the  throes  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  unrest.  As  the  result  of  a  series  of  factors,  civilization  is 
torn  by  confusion  and  strife  In  many  places  the  blood  of  human 
beings  is  reddening  the  soil  of  their  homelands  In  our  own  coun- 
try which  was  dedicated  to  peace  and  brotherhood,  and  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  by  its  founders,  economic  and  social  questions 
have  arisen  which  threaten  temporarily  to  retard  the  march  of 
America  toward  the  heights.  MUUons  of  Jobless,  hungry  men. 
women  and  children  are  looking  to  governmental  cupboards  for 
the  barest  essentials  of  life.  Factory  wheels  are  not  turning,  and 
money  is  fearfully  seeking  security  in  the  usual  hiding  places 
where  this  timldest  of  man-made  creations  stagnates  In  time  of 
anxiety      There  is  a  lot  of  blue  paint  on  the  canvas. 

But  this  is  not  the  true  or  permanent  picture.  Those  things 
which  point  to  poverty,  and  defeat,  and  failure,  and  discourage- 
ment are  false  guides— thev  are  merely  the  shadows  which  furnish 
the  background:  they  are  the  challenges  which  are  presented  to 
the  courageous  and  the  Intelligent.  They  are  merely  the  unpleas- 
ant factors  which  spur  the  amblUous  and  the  stout-hearted  to 
action      They  are  the  necessities  which  mother  inventions 

The  obstacles  in  the  path  of  economic  progress  at  the  present 
time  seem  to  be  many  and  great.  To  the  faint-hearted  they  are 
insurmountable  But  to  the  man  with  confidence  In  the  lessons 
of  history  with  faith  In  the  American  theory  of  government,  and 
who  is  inspirid  by  ever-present  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  this  Is  not  the  time  for  hand-wringing  or 

tears. 

The  good  things  which  the  world  enjoys  today  were  won  only 
because  poverty  and  need,  and  danger,  and  ambition,  and  a  series 
of  other  stimulating  factors  aroused  men  and  women  of  brains  and 
energy  and  courage  to  rise  above  their  problems  and  to  blaze  the 
way  for  posterity.  ^,  ^  ^  *         ^ 

Man  s  prowth  is  measured  by  the  problems  which  he  meets  and 
overcomes  If  the  next  generation  is  confronted  by  Issues  which 
are  greater  and  more  complicated  than  those  which  their  fore- 
fathers met  then  youth  should  count  itself  fortunate  It  is  doubly 
blessed— first  by  the  very  necessity  for  rising  to  greater  heights 
than  its  predecessors,  and  second,  by  the  heritage  of  experience 
and  equipment  which  the  past  has  placed  In  Its  hands. 

The  man  who  can  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  plane  over  the 
same  route  which  once  required  6  months  by  ox  train,  should  do 
a  faster  Job  than  the  covered-wagon  owner.  The  man  who  gets 
his  facts  the  hour  they  happen  by  wire  or  wireless  from  the  far 
comers  of  the  world,  should  arrive  at  quicker,  more  Intelllgpnt 
conclusions  than  the  businessman  and  the  official  who  used  to 
operate  on  advices  which  traveled  on  clipper  ships.  The  man  who 
has  all  the  facilities  for  living,  working,  and  thinking  more 
efficiently  and  clearly,  by  reason  of  the  things  which  have  been 
wrought  throTiph  the  ages  by  scientists.  Inventors,  thinkers,  and 
writers,  should  be  an  abler  man  than  his  father.  If  he  isnt.  then 
In  some  measure  at  least,  he  is  a  failure. 

Civilization  can  evolve  no  question  which  man  is  unable  to 
answer.  The  method  of  solution  parallels  the  presentation  of  the 
problem. 

In  this  country  with  the  examples  furnished  by  the  errors  ajid 
mistakes  cf  Europe  to  save  us  from  disaster,  we  look  for  a  solu- 
tion and  we  find  it  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  method  of  human 
conduct   which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  American  way 

Out  of  the  lessons  gleaned  from  centuries  of  toil  and  conflict 
and  progress  in  the  Old  World,  there  was  framed  at  Philadelphia 
In  the  summer  months  of  1787  a  written  enunciation  of  biunan 
rights  which  has  weathered  every  storm  which  has  gathered  in 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ol  development,  both  domestic 
and  from  without. 


The  American   system  Is  based  upon  the  theory  of  equality  of 

opportunity.  While  there  are  those  who  In  the  past  few  year*  have 
cheered  for  the  passing  of  the  rugged  Individualist,  we  must,  ulti- 
mately, after  trying  out  every  other  new-fangled  thewy,  return  to 
the  conviction  that  our  Government  has  been  built  upon  the 
doctrine  that  the  Individual,  and  not  the  State.  Is  supreme.  This 
Nation  has  achieved  greatness  upon  the  Wea  that  each  man  may 
do  as  he  pleases,  attain  any  goal  toward  which  he  sets  his  eyea. 
and  enjoy  the  results  of  his  own  efforts,  provided  only  that  he  does 
not  injure  his  fellows. 

The  certainty  that  effort  will  be  rewarded  is  the  lure  which  has 
Induced  Individuals  to  go  forward  In  the  struggle  to  become 
better  and  bigger.  And  that.  In  turn.  Is  the  thing  which  has 
developed  this  Nation.  An  Edison  would  have  developed  only  In 
such  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  An  ordered  process  which  per- 
mits of  competition  while  it  fosters  and  protects  the  Interests  and 
rights  of  all  alike,  accounts  for  our  present  position  in  the  sun. 
In  the  past  few  years,  competition  has  come  to  be  confused  with 
the  theorv  of  the  sur\'lval  of  the  Attest.  In  the  American  sense. 
It  means  "really  the  paralleling  of  cooperative  effort  with  rewards 
going  to  the  diligent  and  persistent.  It  Involves  the  right  to  attain 
and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  one's  labors. 

While  all  men  are  born  equal  politically,  the  world  has  long 
since  discarded  such  a  yardstick  in  measuring  the  abilities  and 
capacities  of  humankind  It  rates  as  outstanding  the  man  with 
the  brains  to  convert  a  few  strands  of  wire,  a  glassed-in  vacuum.^ 
and  an  electric  spark  into  an  agency  which  turns  night  Into  day. 
The  utilization  of  the  combustion  engine  in  an  awkward  bird-like 
hous"  which  leaps  clear  across  the  American  continent  with  a 
■core  of  persons  in  leas  than  a  day  Is  an  accomplishment. 

There  are  workere  and  drones,  brainy  men  and  dullards.  There 
are  those  who  originate  and  others  who  merely  abscwb.  The 
American  system  recognizes  the  doer,  but  places  upon  him  the 
limitation  that  he  may  use  his  works  only  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
self and  his  neighbor,  and  never  to  the  disadvantage  of  another. 
It  is  only  when  this  law  is  transgressed  that  suffering  and  strife 
are  born.  Our  major  problem  Is  to  minimize  the  violations  and 
to  attempt  to  erase  inequalities. 

The  future  holds  for  the  youth  of  America  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  greatest  problems  that  have  ever  confronted  any  genera- 
tion. The  idle  muscle  does  not  develop,  and  the  unused  talent 
decays.  Men  and  women  do  not  develop  character  when  all  their 
needs  are  supplied.  No  military  leader  ever  attained  greatness  on 
the  parade  ground:  no  champion  was  ever  crowned  who  did  not 
first  meet  and  overcome  competition. 

The  chance  to  face  the  Issues  of  business  and  political  lire 
todav  is  a  privilege  which  we  should  welcome.  To  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  struggle  to  return  this  Nation  to  the  place 
where  poverty,  unemployment,  and  need  will  lose  their  Impor- 
tance and  plenty  and  industry  and  happiness  will  attain  tha 
ascendancy  is  an  opportunity  for  which  we  should  be  grateful. 

When  a  friend  told  me  a  few  years  ago  In  a  fit  of  despondency 
over  what  he  considered  the  loss  of  our  national  perspective,  that 
he  was  sorry  that  he  lived  to  see  the  day.  I  told  him  that  I  con- 
sidered myself  one  of  the  most  favored  of  human  beings;  that  I 
craved  that  I  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  live  through  the 
next  25  or  35  years  In  order  that  I  might  view  the  approaching 
j   panorama  of  world  events.    History  is  in  the  making  during  every 

passing  hour.  »    _«    _-. .». 

'        And    finally,    let    us   remember   these   things    are   not    of   man  s 

invention      The   humble    Carpenter   who   went    about    among    the 

hills  and  villages  of  Galilee   19  centuries  ago  gave  us  the  key  to 

the  riddle   of   the   universe.     The   lessons  which   He   taught   those 

simple  folk  in  His  walks  and  talks  are  the  basis  and  the  structure 

,    of  the   American  s\'stem.     The  Constitution   of  the   United  States 

1    is  the  practical    application   of  the   Golden  Rule  to  the   business 

'    of  life     The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  contains  the  answer  to  every 

man-made    problem.     It    is    the    inspiration    and    the    guide    to 

nations  and  to  man.     It  is  the  hope  of  democracy. 


Annual  Meeting  of  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  8,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY     HON.     BURTON     K.     WHEELEB,     OP     MONTANA, 

DECEMBBEt    8.    1939 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  on  December  8.  1939,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  WhxilerI  delivered  an  address 
in  New  York  City  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.    I  ask  that  the  address  may 
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be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  as  part  of  my 

remarks.  .      j  »«»  k^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  CoonW  ladifs  and  gentlemen.  I  thank  you  and  return  to  aU 
olTourmit  cordial  gr^tmg      There  Is  slncertty  In  yovu-  p^sl- 

Slnt^  introductton.  matched  only  by  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  J^  ^^^£a 
tw.U  I  am  rullv  mindful  of  th«  national  Interest  In  wnat  is  sa.a 
it    thll    l^^runr  annual    dinner    of    the    leaders    of    American    : 

%"our'^nvltatlon  to  speak  here  tontght  was  acwpted  because  I  ' 
could  notlhfrlaresporsiblhty  The  attendant  circumstances  are 
nu  e  obvious  You  men  control  the  Uemendous  part  of  this  Na- 
tion s  econo^Itructure  that  we  call  American  Indus^^  I  come 
Jtom  the  KrSVa^rlcultural  and  mining  State  of  Montana,  and  its 
iJSle  of  ^ve At  moderate  means  have  sent  me  as  their  R^P^esenta- 
tfvr.  to  the  Unl^  States  Senate.  You  are  charged,  among  other 
IkTnJf  with^ln<  ultraconservatlve  on  public  questions.  I  am 
i?iown  aTalib^rarand  often  charged  with  being  a  radical-or  some- 

^"Sf.^^I^on^f  :urrf"ce7;Trave  crisis.  P-haps  the  mc^t^hr^t-    I 

JhTcVuX'  rtTave^ouTo^chrenrbeTo^i  T  Sr^m  |- 

dustS   rh^countr?  thai  gave  me  the  privilege  to  sit  in  the  greatest 

SeuSatfve^odv  in  the  world,  needs  our  best.    There  is  a  common 

?a       a   sacred   summons,   and  you  and  your  associates    and  I   and 

mv   friends    regardless   of   our   label   or   views,    must   respond.     We 

mL     answer   not  as   industrialist's,   not   as  legislators   represenlng 

^n^  Sta^  or  any   ^roup.   not   as  Democrats  or  Republicans^  not  a^ 

hberals  or  consekatlves.  but  as  American  citizens  interested  in  the 

welfare  of  130  000  000  of  our  fellow  men.  ^   t   .„    ,«« 

You    take   or Ide    in   beln«   practical   businessmen.      And   I    in    my 

waT    with  m?'  li^ral   viewp  ,int.  want  to  be  practical.     We  have  a 

definite   and   realistic   task   before   us.     Let   the   dreamers  and   the 

SuSzed    intouituais   enjoy   any    and   all    flights  of   fancy.     But 

fef  is  l^th  our  feet  on  the  'ground,  examine  that  which     aces  us_ 

Let  i!^  analyze  it  as  vou  would  a  production  or  sales  problem,  and 

Ml^-oJld^i   issue-  before   the  Senate   Committee  on  Interstate 

^^oJ^eSt  in  our  minds  today  Is  the  war  situation.  .  The  United 
States  must  kiep  cut  of  war.  Regardless  of  so-called  scientific  polls. 
?  ?etisT  to  S'heve  that  even  a  £mall  percentage  of  the  American 
necDlT think  we  should  become  involved  in  any  foreign  conmct.  I 
^^conv^nccd  It  Is  the  current  determination  of  President  Roose- 
velt the  Congress,  and  the  American  people  to  avoid  war.  I  vo  ed 
aKalnltrepcal  of  the  arms  embargo,  but  I  believe  thcs=  who  voted 
f?r  repeal  are  equally  determined  that  the  United  States  remain  at 

^We  must  insure  this  same  sentiment  In  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Govtrnm^it  In  the  Congress,  and  everywhere  in  the  Nation- 
no  ?nly  now  but  it  must  follow  the  elections  of  1940.  1942  1W4.  and 
all  t hoi  to  come.  No  one  need  tell  me  that  business  leaders  do 
not  want  war  I  have  respect  for  your  good  common  sense  We 
must  main^ln  cur  present  sense  of  balance  and  cur  Intelligence, 
l^gardl^^  of  any  incident  or  series  of  Incidents  which  might  arouse 
our  emotions,  as  in  1915  and  1916.  „♦.„„ 

Recognizing  our  unity  cf  purpose  in  avoiding  war  and  accepting 
vour  dSaratlcns  against  it    let  us  turn  to  the  domestic  picture.    | 
^armoiS  threatening  to  democracy  and  to  this  republic  than  any    ! 
mad  European  dictator  are  the  unsolved  economic  problems  of  the 

^' rJcm^th^dawn  of  civilization  and  from  the  time  that  rnan  has 
recorded  events  the  No.    1   economic   problem   facing   Industry   and 
the  world  ha.  be.n  one  of  production-man  wanted  and  needed  more 
goods  and  more  services  than  were  generally  a^'^'la^ble^    You  have 
fpont  millions  In  research  laboratories      You  have  de^^^^^  endless 
hours   to   study   and    thought.     You   have   ^^P^^'^^'^^.J^^'^^'.l 
cost      You  have  concentrated  your  energies  on  production,  and  to 
your  everlasting   credit   you   found   its   answer^    Ycu   developed   nn 
industrial  sv»tem  of  production  which  has  made  the  It^uri^  of  50 
years  ago  the  virtual  necessities  of  life  today.     Low  unit  cost  has 
/    Lade  it  possible  for  30,000  000  Americans  to  have  pleasure  cars,  for 
10  000  OOOof  us  to  spend  $3,000,000  a  day  to  see  motion  pictures;  and 
in  Xr^  percent  ^  the  27  000.000  homes  In  the  United  States  we 
find  radios  that  bring  to  us  the  latest  national  and  world  events, 
musir  £lma     and    Entertainment.     Refrigeration    is    obtained    by 
preSlng  a  button  and  at  less  expense  than  the  o  d  '«  box^^ou 
have  prcducrd  in  this  country  a  higher  per  capita  Income  than  any 
other  national  economy  enjoys.  .„H„ctri«i 

All  of  these  benefits  for  mankind  because  of  your  industrial 
Keniu*-all  cf  this  because  you  planned  intelligently  and  risked 
wl5.elv      It  could  have  happened  only  in  a  democracy. 

With  mass  production  and  abundance  there  came  problems- 
economic  and  social  difficulties  of  an  almost  Frankenstein  character 
S<^mc  have  denounced  this  undeniable  progress^this  machine  age— 
bu^  reuogresslon  is  no  solution.  Who  would  today  trade  incan- 
descent iS^t  for  the  candle  and  open  hearth?  These  evolutionary- 
problems  must  te  met  with  the  same  sanity,  with  the  same  reason. 
and  with  th-  san.e  energy  which  solved  the  problem  of  food,  cloth- 

^''whv  do'granlries  bulge  when  people  are  hungry?  Why  are  bales 
cf  cotton  piled  higher  and  higher  when  people  lack  clothing? 
Whv  do  workers  walk  the  street  when  we  need  more  adequate 
housing  facilities?    What  has  created  the  paradox  of  want  amid 


th;"tVentleth   century,   ^nd    IW   solution    lies   basi^^^^^^^ 
great    underprivileged    segments   of    American    80ciei> 

K  is'mTdTCraJe  opinion  that   the  unemployment  and  farm 

BB-SJ^ZS^^'S^^^^S^^  aVSe  - 

'^Tormany  S  uThave  for  too  long  regarded  the  ^^0x1  problem 
a,  ^mrnebulous  affalr-^ne  that  did  not  directly  aflect  Industry^ 
luc^^s  not  the  ca.se^and  enlightened  Industrialists  recognize  this 
lor«  inrt  mnre  clearlv  The  farm  problem  Is  at  once  an  economic. 
rilUictl  and  a  Slal  J?oblem  of^  the  first  magnitude  Its  con- 
fi.?^ed  Dresence  constitutes  an  Indictment  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
Ame^c£^  F^ple  When  administration  after  arimlnlstration- 
RrpublSn^Sd  Democratlc-have  failed   in   Its  solution. 

■ne  IZevs  cannot  solve  the  farm  problem.  They  are  too  Ind^- 
vlduallstlc  to  cooperate  as  have  great  busmess  organizations.  The 
nolitlcians  have  not  and  cannot  solve  it.  

coldly  and  analytically  the  farm  problem  is  industrys  greatest 

'^IntTlhgenT' selfishness  makes  It  necessary  for  you  to  devote 
yourself  to  it- to  attack  agricultural  underconsumption  w  th  the 
same  v,eo?  with  the  samrenergy.  and  with  the  same  aPPl'catlon 
oHour  resources  that  vou  did  production.    Treat  it  as  It  should  be 

'"-^f  Go'er'nmint  T?he"unlted  States  has  recently  appropriated 
m^ey^or  the  establishment  of  agricultural  laboratories  to  study 
new  u4s  for  surplus  farm  products.  Industry  already  has  great 
Tab^rat^nes  manned  by  the  best  technicians,  why  shouldntthe^ 
v^'ork  supplement  Government  research:  or.  bettor,  ''^v  don  t  you  as 
rndlviduals  or  a^  an  organization  let  the  Governnrent  si^ppU  ment 
a  great  constructive  service  by  you?  Here  Is  a  great  field  for  in- 
dv^try  one  In  which  neither  the  farmer  nor  th?  politician  can  act 
efl^cUveU  but  one  in  which  you  could  render  a  great  public  serv^^. 
Sve  It  and  the  wheels  of  industry  will  hum  the  tune  of  national 

^^Yo^'make  the  mistake  of  overemphasizing  your  sales  and  mer- 
chandising  activities  on  the  assumption  that  shrinking  Patronage 
can  be  bolstered  through  redoubled  sales  effort.  As  a  matter  cf 
fact.  I  believe  ycu  have  the  cart  before  the  horse.  v.,.^,r„,    » 

You    do   not    n^ed    to   high   pressure   John   Jones    Into   buying    a 
new  automobile;    he  would  like  to  have  a   1940  model.     You  d<-n  t 
have  to  high  prcAbure  him  into  buying  new  clothes  or  more  food 
i    o?  even  a  new  home:   he  wants  them  all.     His  wile  wants  a  new 
refrieerator  for  her  kitchen.  ^  ._ 

John  Jones  and  his  wife  and  40.000.000  others  lack  the  means  to 
I    buy   Koods   with   which   our    nrarkets   bulge.     Industry   has    created 
1    the   demand,    but    neither   government    nor    business   has   provided 
the  necessary  purchasing  power.  .     -1  ■     ♦ 

This  country  Is  neither  exhausted  economically  nor  Inefficient 
industrially.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  rich  in  merv  mone^T  and 
machines  You  have  created  a  potential  market.  But  until  >ou 
have  also  helped  provide  the  means  whereby  this  potential  market 
becomes  an  actual  market,  the  Job  is  only  half  done.  Your  ener- 
gies must  be  devoted  to  finding  ways  to  give  the  farmers  and  the 
worker— a  grer.t  con^tunlng  public— the  purchasing  power  that 
will  keep  your  factories  running,  not  at  50  percent  or  58  percent 
but  at  100  percent  all  the  time. 

The  unemployed,  like  the  farmer,  represent  a  sales  problem  for 
vou  Any  industrial  center  will  have  abnormal  unemployment 
when  the  farmer  lacks  purchasing  power.  There  are  ether  factors 
that  create  unemployment,  but  certainly  when  over  a  fourth  01 
our  population  cannot  buy  the  products  of  labor,  unemployment 

It   is  to  our   best   interest   that   those   who  want   work   can    find 
eainful   emploj-ment.      Either   private   industry   must   employ   them 
or   the   Government   will.     The   taxes   to  do   thi*   will    be    Impof^d 
upon  business.     This  will  be  true  regardless  of  the  administration 
in  power.     No  democracy  can  long  endure  when  large  numbers  or 
its  people  are  In  want.     To  keep  them  on  a  Government  dole  will 
destroy  the  moral  fiber  of  any  race.     Starving,  denial,  and  depres- 
sion   have    accentuated    the   quest    of    the    individual    for   a    better 
country    In    which    to   live.      The    people    are    demanding    this.      I 
would  not  charge  private  enterprise  with  the  sole  responsibility  lor 
economic  and  social  stability.     But  there  are  those  who  do—and 
people  lacking  the  necessities  of  life  are  not  given  to  wisdom  and 
moderation.      They    become    extremists.     They    turn    against    gov- 
ernment as  well  as  business.     If  the  conflict  continues  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  both  sides  forget  their  stake  In  democracy  and  turn 
to  dictators  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Business  has  a  real  investment  in  democracy,  a  heavy  invest- 
ment and  one  that  must  be  protected.  Protected  because  only 
under  a  democratic  form  of  government  docs  the  competitive  sys- 
tem exist  and.  conversely,  if  you  destroy  competition  you  destroy 
democracy  Do  not  be  misled.  From  Switzerland,  not  many  days 
past  came  the  story  of  a  twice  disillusioned  businessman,  one  who 
d'd  not  have  the  strength  to  live  as  a  democrat.  There  are  many 
like  him  They  heard  the  pronruses  of  the  dictator.  He  would 
smash  all  labor  unions  He  would  protect  them  from  the  labor 
leader      He  would  control  all  markets,  fix   all   prices,   and  reduce 


business  costs.  A  dictator  does  all  that.  Organized  labor  Is  de- 
Btroyed  markets  are  controUed:  prices  are  fixed;  costs  are  redutsed: 
and  profits  ar«  greater.  But  the  profits  are  not  lor  business;  they 
are  pocketed  by  the  dlcUtor.  ^  ^     ^  *».  „  ^i. 

Butthis  industrialist,  first  diElUusioned  by  democracy,  then  dis- 
illusioned by  the  system  which  with  his  aid  replaced  democracy  Is 
a  wiser  refugee.  HU  story  is  an  old  one — Individual  and  free 
enterprise  can  exist  only  In  a  democracy.  .     ,  w     . 

The  emphasis  which  I  have  placed  upon  the  Investment  cf  busi- 
ness in  democracy  might  lead  some  to  bcUeve  th^t  government  do«i 
not  6har«  that  responsibility.  Such  a  thought  should  be  dispelled. 
Our  Government  is  a  part  of  our  country's  ■ocial  and  economic  life. 
It  cannot  and  will  not  withdraw.  .      .  ^  ^.     .*_ 

A  democracy  that  falls  to  provide  the  essentials  of  human  dignity 
for  Its  people  Is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  The  social  reforms  that 
have  been  inaugurated  by  thU  administration  have  my  hearty  ap- 
nroval  I  believe  in  old-age  pensions,  xmemployment  compensation, 
aid  to  chUdren  and  assistance  for  the  t>llnd.  I  likewise  feel  that 
programs  designed  to  furnish  educational  or  other  opportunities  for 
the  youth  of  the  Nation  are  highly  meritorious. 

Statistics  indicate  that  weU  over  3.000.000  young  men  and  women 
under  the  age  of  24  lack  employment.  Such  a  condition  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  industry-but  It  is  more  of  a  challenge  to  democracy 
with  Industry  facUig  either  a  potential  or  actual  shorUge  of  sklUed 
workers  it  would  seem  practical  for  you  to  Inaugurate  a  system  of 
training  or  apprenticeship  for  this  American  youth.  If  Industry 
Sef  n^  again  government  must,  and  you  will  pay  the  blU.  You 
ooSddolt  more  efficiently,  with  less  poUtlcs  and  with  better  results 
for  the  youth.     Why  not  undertake  It?  «        ^  .  ^ 

Industry  In  retrospect  will  recognise  the  benefits  that  have  ac- 
crued even  to  them  In  some  of  the  programs  of  economic  reform. 
Lone-delayed  and  sorely  needed  action  has  been  taken  by  Govern- 
ment during  the  past  7  or  8  years.  The  regulation  of  our  security 
markets,  the  stabilization  of  our  banking  system,  tiie  use  of  Gov- 
ernment credit  When  private  credit  was  unavailable— all  of  these 

*"p^)™S've'^r4lslatlon.  carefully  drafted,  openly  debated,  and 
comoetently  administered  but  strengthens  democracy  Bonie  re- 
SSlT^slatlon  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  bitter  denunclatlotr 
raveri?nt  labor  groups  and  Industry  have  sharp  y  criticized  the 
Satffi  Labor  Illations  Act  and  Its  administration.  Congre^  Is 
now  rtudylng  this  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  corrective  steps 
Sm  be  Sen  Public  opinion  in  a  democracy,  sooner  or  later,  fur- 
nlshes  protection  from  bad  laws  and  Inefficient  "ectitlves^ 

The  hour  has  come  when  we  must  stop.  look,  and  listen^     We 
mu2  relSforcTour  much  advanced  position  In  the  battle  of  eoo- 
Sc^ndJS^^a?  reform.     The  effects*^  existing  legislation  and  Its 
S^tlon  IsXlng  carefully  studied  by  the  public  much  more  care- 
ful? th^n  the  zealot  contemplates.     Every  Intelligent  businessman 
Jii  11^  we  rnusrhave  reforms  to  meet  changing  condltlon^but  re- 
J^Jr^mTTst  be  constructive  and  not  destructive.     Tliey  should  al- 
ways be  within  the  framework  of  free  government      ..    /r;,^-..-^ 
In  national  affairs  the  functions  of  government  and  ^^^.^^tlons 
of  business  can  never  be  Irrevocably  separated      An  unswerving  line 
SnnoT^d'r^^"  where  the  legltlma^  ^':^^r^l  S*  nSucUve  "1 
and  those  of  business  begin     A  growing  economy  is  productive  01 
Sew  pr^lerL-*nd  new  problems  require  ne'.^solutlons^     A  ^- 
namlc    economy    makes    Impossible   the    complete    stablUty    of    the 
relationship  between   government  »»?^*'^^"!ff     .    .„^,„._      «,,_,. 
But  business  seeks  the  greatest  P^^^}*"  ^'^^''l^^^^^^l^^^ 
ness  plans  for  tomomw  must  be  projected  today.     Shifting  eco- 
nomic philosophies  reflected  in  legislative  enactments  makes  diffl- 
^iT   If  not  impossible,  such  planning  by  business.     Statutes  con- 
^rued   and   manipu'ated   by  overzealous  administrators   creates   an 
S;?ertamty  mo"i^feared  by  business  than  drastic,  though  specific 

'^Is' vou°fear  uncertainty  so  do  you  fear  new  taxes.  I  do  not  be- 
lled St  y^  bus7n^en  will  protest  taxation  necessary  to  pro- 
duce revenue  for  the  legitimate  activities  of  government  or  for 
?he  al7eylatlon  of  hu^nan  misery.  I^e  Amerlam  P^P^-^^^^^'*^  ^^= 
American  bu<=ine8.smen  do  object,  and  with  great  justincation.  to 
^^^nd  extrav^nce  of  pijbllc  funds  by  Government  officials, 
r^  not  an  expert  on  taxation.  Able  Under  Secretary  of  the 
i^J^ry  John  W^Hanes  Is  devoting  himself  to  the  tax  proWem 
The  results  of  his  study  and  his  recommendations  are  awaited  by 
I?eryone  in  anJ  out  ofVernment.  I  have  not  ^ved  on  a  com- 
mlttee  chareed  with  consideration  of  tax  bills.  But  it  Is  a  weii- 
SiSlz«rKc7ple  of  economics  that  taxation  can  reach  a  point 

^J^dSilch  It  produces  less  for  g^^'^^'?;, ''"^  »%S^eo^/;*:|r  a 
industry  No  government  can  spend  more  than  Its  Income  over  a 
cone  deJable  length  of  time  without  coming  face  to  face  with  bank- 
Sptcy      And  it  fhould  never  be  forgotten  that  financial  bankruptcy 

is  the  first  and  most  dlr-ct  step  to  PoU^^^L^"'^™?^''!-^  tit  us 
Slip  A  dictator  Is  but  the  receiver  of  a  bankrupt  nation.  Let  us 
S TourCe  real  7*  the  periods  of  national  emergency,  such  as  w-e  have 
~  SLTe^rrenc^g.  pu'ls  the  possibility  of  «  balanced  Budget  beyond 
the  nower  of  either  a  liberal  or  a  conservative  administration.  We 
aUiJ^m  lower  taxes-we  would  all  like  to  pay  less  for  government. 
Se^^ilnring  per^  realizes  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
Sfa^ce  our  National  Budget.  The  present  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  aiming  in  that  direction.  „„„„♦    -nH   h,i>:iness 

Democracy  Is  an  enterprise  In  which  f"^"""^;^*  *"^^?^^S,o? 
are  partners  Of  course  there  are  other  l^"^ Jt^.^^^^f^^^t^^'t 
PCTlculture  and  the  public— partners  all  possessed  of  a  vital  Interest 
if makta^democrac^  work.  But  ^opani^shlpcanbe  ^^e«f^U 
no  such  ^nture  can  long  endure  unless  there  Is  cooperation  between 


the  interested  parties.  It  U  the  patriotic  duty  of  busiiieas  to  cooper- 
ate with  government.  And  it  Is  likewise  the  duty  of  government  to 
cooperate  with  business.  There  Is  no  disposition  on  the  part  01 
Congress  to  strangle  or  thwart  business.  Members  of  Congress  are 
sincere  and  determined  to  aid  honest  business.  U  prosperity  rwults 
from  cooperation  by  business,  government,  and  labor,  there  would  oe 
more  revenue  from  taxes  for  government,  more  profits  for  busing. 
more  work  and  better  wages  for  labor,  more  markeU  and  belter 
prices  for  the  farmer,  and  more  security  for  the  public. 

In  the  spirit  of  constrtictive  cooperation  we  must  face  the  future 
of  America  with  confidence  Our  problems  arc  many  but  our  oppor- 
tunities are  great.  We  have  the  richest,  freest  counuy  In  tne 
world  We  are  not  engaged  In  a  bloody  conflict  to  preserve  these 
riches  and  this  freedom.  Together  we  can  solve  our  problems. 
United  we  can  face  the  world  with  a  nation  so  strong  and  bo  free 
that  no  nation  or  group  of  nations  would  harbor  even  a  thought  of 
interference  with  us  Our  destiny  would  be  obvious.  We  would 
ever  remain  a  sanctuary  for  democracy,  peace,  and  civilization. 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Virginia  Military 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARTER  GLASS 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  8.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    THE    PRESIDENT 


Mr.  GLASS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Virginia  Military  Institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

General  Kllboume.  friends  of  Virginia  Military  Institute.  It  glTcs 
me  peculiar  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  observance  of  the  one 
hund^th  anniversary  ol  the  founding  of  Virginia  MUltary  Instl- 
tute  I  very  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  carry  out  my  hope  and 
Ixpectatirn^of  being  with  you  In  person,  but  I  know  you  ^U 
understand  my  difficulty  of  being  away  from  Washington  at  th^ 
tr\inK  time  and  also  my  desire  to  attend  the  already  historic  simple 
ceremony  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington. 

we  as  a  nation,  like  Virginia  Military  Institute,  are  determined 
to  pursue  our  way  within  the  Scriptural  command  not  to  remove 
the  ancient  landmarks  which  thy  fathers  have  set  :  and  like  our 
ancestors,  we  work  for  peace,  we  pray  for  peace,  and  we  arm  for 

^Tlfe  whole  history  of  Virginia  Military  Institute  Is  a  triumphant 
chronicle  of  the  part  which  the  citizen  soldier  can  play  In  a 
democracy.  Virginia  Military  Institute  bears  eloquent  witness  to 
th^ne^Slty  fof  Institutions  of  learning  which,  while  adhering  to 
the  primary  purpose  of  preparing  men  for  work  In  the  arU  and 
sciences  hZve^al^  a  byproduct  in  their  military-training  syst^. 
We  need  todav.  as  we  have  always  needed,  and  always  shall  neea. 
citizens  trained  In  the  art  of  military  defense.  By  nr  other  means 
can  we  hope  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  democratic  form  of 
constitutional  representative  «?overnment.  ,  v.    *  - 

Sn  thi  account  I  greet  Virginia  MlliUry  Institute  as  >t  oej^bjates 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Its  beginning,  and  what  asso- 
ciations come  to  mind  as  we  commemorat^  this  '^^J'^^^^^^,  ^^ 
remember  among  countless  others  that  the  Immortal  name  of 
-sTon^wSl"  Jackson  Is  part  of  the  Imperishable  heritage  of  Virginia 
^nt^  insmut?  and  we  honor  not  less  the  town  of  Le'tm^J* 
as  the  resting  place  of  that  superb  soldier  and  his  dauntless  chief 
that  knightly  figure  without  reproach  and  without  fear,  another  of 
the  great  commanders  of  history,  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Tliere  Is  nothing  Inconsistent  In  saying  a  word  about  peace  at 
this  anniversary  of  a  great  school  of  arms.  In  our  history  the  two 
have  «lwlyrhad  a  connection.  We  have  never  had  the  Uluslon 
that  oeace  and  freedom  could  be  based  on  weakness 

Jackson  and  Lee.  famous  for  their  military  courage^  never  \o^ 
slKht  of  the  fact  that  the  only  legitimate  aim  of  armed  force  was 
to  restore  civil  peace.  In  which  armed  force  would  no  longer  be 

"^T?re''only  object  of  arms  Is  to  bring  about  a  condition  In  which 
oulet^ace  under  liberty  can  endure  It  Is  fitting  to  retnember 
this  tt^ay  In  this  season  we  have  been  used  to  celebrating  the 
InnivVTsaVy  of  the  armistice  of  the  World  War.  Now  we  need  a 
n^  and  tetter  peace— a  peace  which  shall  cause  men  at  length  to 
TaTdown  we?pom  of  hat?ed  which  have  been  used  to  divide  them 
and  to  forego  purposeless  ambitions  which  have  created  fear, 
^bit^ns  which  in  the  long  run  serve  no  useful  end.     We  seek  a 
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lane^iage  In  which  neighbor  can  talk  to  neighbor.  In  ''^'cj)  men 
can  talk  to  men  and  by  which  the  common  «'^t»^°'^;jy  ^"^.^^'T^JS 
in^^tincts  which  are  found  everywhere  may  reach  expression  through 

the  elimination  of  fear  „  .»     ♦     «.^  »«  flnrt   t>ip 

I  have  scuRht— I  still  seek— in  all  simplicity  to  try  to  find  the 

road    toward    this   peaco       It    mu^t    be    the   goal    not    only   of    men 

twined   to  arms  but  of  all  of  us  everywhere   whose  dearest  desire 

*"  ^o^^rTyTu-^acun'^sJ^dents.  and  graduates  of  the  Virginia 
Ml  Itary  Instltute-I  send  my  warm  greetings  on  your  centennial 
Live  up  to  your  great  heritage,  your  noble  record,  and  your  simple 
faith  throughout  the  second  century  that  lies  before  you. 


Tribute  to  Senator  Glass  on  His  Birthday 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  8.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    HARRY   FLOOD   BYRD.   OF   VIROINIA.   AND 
.^ijuni:-=«  OTHER  TRIBUTES 


Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  following  the  dlstm- 
pu-hed  and  illustrious  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Glass  1  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speeches  delivered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  ByrdI  and  others 
at  the  recent  celebration  in  Virginia  of  the  birthday  anniver- 
sary of  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  together  with  cer- 
tain other  tributes,  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


ADDRESS  BT  HON  HARRT  FLOOO  BTRD.  Of  VIRGINIA.  DEI-IVEHID  AT  THi: 
CrREMONIES  OBSERVING  THE  EIGHTY-SECOND  BIRTHDAY  OF  SEN.^TOB 
CARTDI  GLASS  AT  SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE,  LYNCHBURG,  VA..  JANUARY  4, 
194  0 

Mr    Chairman    Senator   Glass,   dlstlnarulehed   guests,   ladles    and 
eentlemen    to  establish   here   at   beautiful    and   enlightened   Sweet    [ 
Briar  a  Carter  Glass  professorship  of  government  means  perpetua-    , 
ticn  of  CArriR  Glass"  philosophy,  his  Ideals,  and  his  aspirations  for 

Tf'^v^l^  succeed  because  In  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Americans 
Se^.ator  Glass  stands  today  as  a  symbol  of  American  patriotism  and 
American  achievements;  a  state.sman  who.'^  even,-  day  work  sym- 
bolizes these  things  that  have  made  our  country  great;  whose  char- 
acter appearing  to  have  been  carved  out  of  the  unblemished  granite 
of  truth  and  lovalty  and  sincerity,  hates  deceit  and  detests  a  He; 
a  onvate  life  and  a  public  career  which  we  may  proudly  hold  up 
for  emulation  and  tribute  bv  our  children  and  generations  to  come, 
seeking  the  Ideal  of  the  highest  American  citizenship^ 

He  is  the  most  beloved  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  most  respt-cted.  He  is  beloved  because  of  his  tender  sym- 
pathy, his  tolerant  understanding,  and  his  loyalty.  He  Is  respected 
for  h's  fearless  honesty  and  straight  thinking.  v.     .      .» 

A  Senator  is  either  brave  or  lacking  in  discretion  when  he  Invites 
a  controversy  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  few  do. 
It  does  not  take  new  Members  long  to  learn  why  the  late  Senator 
Ollie  James,  from  Kentucky,  called  him  the  "snapping  turtle. '  ncr 
does  It  take  them  long  to  learn  to  love  him. 

A  distinguished  Washmi;tcn  columnist  said  of  Mr.  Glass  recently: 
•A  voice  that  for  many  years  remained  silent,  and  even  now  is 
raised  but  rarely,  has  today  a  power  to  command  attention  through- 
out the  Nation  as  great  as  that  of  the  President  and  greater  potency 
than  any  other  in  bringing  Members  of  the  Senate  Into  the  Chamber 
and  holding  them  there  in  quiet,  respectful  attention." 

This  bus*nes.*=man  who  accepted  pubUc  ofBce  after  he  was  40.  who 
served  for  years  In  the  House  before  he  made  a  major  speech,  and 
then  spoke  on  the  Federal  banking  system  without  interruption 
for  more  than  5  hours,  with  the  closest  attention  or  his  colleagues. 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  orators  of  America.  Always  speaking 
extemporaneously,  he  never  corrects  his  remarks  for  the  Congres- 
sional Recoro  and  speaks  with  a  conciseness  of  expression  rarely 
equaled  and  not  excelled  In  contemporary  literature 

A  great  educator,  in  awarding  Mr.  Glass  the  highest  honor  of  an 
ancient  college  not  long  ago.  said: 

•You  have  reached  a  position  of  distinction  and  eminence  which 
has  placed  you  above  the  powers  of  others  either  to  add  to  your 
honor  or  to  detract  from  your  fame." 

I  Imagine  that  of  all  the  honors  that  come  to  him.  the  conndence 
and  love  of  his  own  people  In  Virginia  please  him  most. 

Beffmmng  his  public  career  In  the  position  as  clerk  of  the  City 
CcuncU  of  Lynchburg,  he  was  draXted  to  represent  his  district  In 


th^  qtate  senate   was  a  leader  and  a  very  notable  figure  In  the  State 

'^nSloTai^nTentlon  of  1901.  ^]^^^  --t^[^\t  ^S^^.^Ty 
tlonal  House  of  Representatives,  twice  endorsed  for  the  presiaency 
rvf^hltfn^ed  States  bv  the  V:rgmia  Democracy,  elected  and  rf- 
e lected  S,he^nateorthe  United  States,  where,  pray  God.  he  may 
siav  for  many  more  years  to  serve  his  country  in  straight  thinking 
and  h°gh  action  and\o  give  the  joy  and  delight  that  come  to  his 
fripndi  throuzh  association  with  him.  ,„♦„, 

ms  long  career  in  the  representation  of  Virginia  has  been  Inter- 
rupt^ Jnly  when  once  he%eslgned  from  C^"^^"^^:,;,:"^!. vis^r 
great  distinction  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Intimate  adMS.r 
of  his  close  friend.  Wocdrow  Wilson.  «„ 

He  hafknown  the  hardships  of  youth  In  a  war-torn  ho/nf  "e 
has  seen  his  beloved  Virginia  recover  from  the  ravages  of  a  CiMl 
war  when  Virginia  was  the  battleground  of  those  brave  men  who 
fo^h^  on  both  sides  in  this  mighty  struggle;  and  no  man  h"  ccn- 
tr/J^rted  more  to  Vireinias  restoration  or  has  more  reason  to  be 
prcudThaTvrrglnla  stands  today  foremost  among  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  sound  progress  and  worth-while  development. 

we  know  of  the  South's  ordeal  In  the  days  of  reconstrucMon 
In^me  ?^Dect^  it  was  more  terrible  than  war  Itself.  That  school 
S  S?^rlen?e  farmed  the  foundation  for  the  clear  thinking  and 
?he  Jussive  and  fearless  leadership  which  Mr  Glass  spreads  5=o 
IndeUbT^alro^s  the  public  records  of  Slate  and  Nation.  By  his 
^?eer  he  te  known  In  every  quarter  of  our  Republic  Wheher 
S4  aS^  or  Sis^gree  with  his  clear-cut  and  boldly  expressed 
polici^^  U  certain  that  people  everywhere  universally  admire 
h?m  f^r  upholding  his  own  convictions  on  the  most  controversial 
Bublects   completely  Indifferent  alike  to  criticism  and  praise. 

He  is  aJwTys  for  the  ihlngs  that  are  good  in  life,  for  the  things 
that  have  made  America  great,  and  for  the  things  that  will  continue 
S  maklhTs  coum ry  better  His  ambition  is  to  make  his  country 
and  ms  people  better  because  he  has  lived.  A  more  noble  purpose 
can  motivate  no  man  i^„„rt* 

Mr  GLASS  applies  his  rugged  Individual  ^^P^'"'^"*^/"  ^^,^.^"^?* 
of  all  his  fellow  men  The  leaders  cf  his  time  pay  high  tribute  to 
him  ?^e  leaders  of  time  yet  unfolded  will  look  upon  his  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  as  even  sre^^^  '^^^^^^'^^^^1^^.%^^^ 
contemporaries.  Honor  has  come  to  him  from  his  city,  his  State 
and  his  Nation— from  public  and  private  institutions  In  the  four 
corners  of  the  Nation  He  dislikes  the  accompanying  pomp,  and 
loves  to  mingle  among  unpretentious  friends,  where  no  man  Is 
better  company,  and  his  wit.  humor,  and  sympathy  make  him  a  Joy 

*°He  asks  no°quarter  with  Justice  He  speaks  only  when  there  is 
something  to  be  said.  He  acts  when  there  Ls  something  to  be 
tkme  HU»  forthrlghtness  not  Infrequently  brings  criticism  down 
upon  him.    But  I  have  never  known  him  to  go  long  without  vlndl- 

'^Juft  as  adversity  tests  a  man.  praise  and  laudation  test  even 
more  his  character  and  his  poise.  ,    w     #  ♦v,^  r-,^ 

Prom  the  dav  he  held  his  first  public  ofHce  as  clerk  of  the  City 
Council  of  Lynchburg,  at  a  salary  of  »300  per  year,  until  now  Mr. 
Glass  has  been  a  shining  example  of  that  rare  product  of  our 
polmcal  life— a  statesman  without  fear  and  above  reproach  Lnl- 
verslties  and  colleges  throughout  the  land  have  conferred  degrees 
and  paid  high  tribute  to  this  man.  who  never  matriculated  at  a 
college  Recently  no  less  than  11  great  institutions  of  learning  have 
paid  him  signal  honor,  and  among  the  medals  awarded  him  was 
the  Roosevelt  medal— Theodore  Roosevelt.  And  throughout  It  all. 
with  high  praise  ccming  from  such  sources  that  could  be  inspired 
by  only  genuine  appreciation  of  his  merit,  we  see  Senator  Glass 
here  tonight  with  us.  the  sincere,  modest,  and  straightforward  man 

he  has  always  been.  ^     ,      .w     v,.„v,-e» 

In  every  household  In  America  his  name  stands  for  the  highest 
type  of  public  offlclal— a  gentleman  unafraid,  a  statesman  whose  life 
and  character  are  an  inspiration  to  those  who  still  believe  a  man 
can  be  elected  and  reelected  to  public  ofQce  and  at  the  same  time 
be  true  to  his  character,  true  to  his  convictions,  and  true  to  his 
patriotic  impulses  of  high  public  duty.  .  ^       ,         ^       „.„,„„ 

Today  we  hear  many  modem  definitions  of  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, some  of  these  definitions  coming  from  very  high  station. 
Senator  Glass'  definition  of  a  liberal  Is:  ,      ..      ^   ^ 

•A  liberal  Is  an  individual  who  doesn't  have  to  consult  the  shades 
of  his  ancestors,  no  matter  how  proud  of  them  he  may  be.  belore 
reaching  a  conclusion  regarding  any  given  set  of  facts 

Senator  Glass  Is  revealed  In  voluminous  public  records  covering 
a  period  of  nearly  a  half  century  as  personifying  the  distinction 
between  a  liberal  and  an  opportunist. 

He  was  fighting  reaction  and  reactionaries  with  his  progressive 

hberallsm  before  some  of  his  present  critics  saw  the  light  of  day. 

As   a    matter    of    fact.    It    Is    almost    impos-sible    for    one    born    to 

reconstruction  in  the  South  to  have  succeeded  without  a  soul  of 

liberalism  and  progresslveness 

I  win  not  attempt  to  mention  here  all  of  his  achievements. 
There  is  no  greater  evidence  of  true  liberalism  or  of  greater 
political  courage  in  contemporary  history  than  Glass"  tenacious 
work  and  fight  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  now  universally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  progressive  pieces  of  legislation  of  the 
twentieth  century,  but  at  the  time  of  Its  enactment  branded  in 
many  quarters  as  the  most  radical. 

Of  this  legislation  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  he  signed  the  bill,  said: 

"There  have  been  currents  and  counter  currents,  but  the  stream 

has  moved  forward.    Men  are  no  longer  resisting  the  conclusion 

which  the  Nation  has  arrived  at  as  to  the   necessity  of   the  read- 

Justnxent  oX  its  business.     Men  who  have  fought  for  this  measure 
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b«^  fought  nobody.     They  hare  simply  fought  for  tboee  aocom-    ; 
modatlons  which  are  going  to  secure  us  in  prospertty  and  ^  peace 
Mr  Glass  fought  and  worked  for  ewry  Ungle  meMure  of  Wilson  b 

new-freedom  program.  ^  ^    ^    ^  »„i»»^ 

As   Secretary   at   the  Treaeiiry   he   advocated   stock   control,   the 

predeccsBor  of  the  SecurtUes  and  Kxcbange  Act.  for  which  he  later 

^He  would  haYe  taxed  every  share  of  stock  not  held  longer  than 
60  days  In  an  eflfort  forever  to  rid  the  country  of  stock-market 
eambltng.  Had  the  Congress  then  adopted  his  farsighted  advice, 
the  disasters  of  the  1&29  panic  m  which  stock  gambling  was  a  isrge 

factor  would  have  been  greatly  tempered. ^  .v.-   ,.—    ' 

There  is  no  clearer  insight  Into  his  effort  to  protect  the  lex 
fortunate  from  the  unscrupulous  than  his  advocacy  cf  separating  . 
security  affiliates  from  banks  to  prevent  big  banks  from  unloading 
upon  the  unsuspecting  small  savers  aecurlttee.  foreign  and  other- 
wise, that  would  never  pay  off.  ^  .  ^  v.  ♦ 
I  have  said  you  may  differ  with  Senator  Class,  but  he  has  not 
Bcne  long  without  vindication.  ,^  ,  « 
An  instance:  In  1933  the  bitter  controversy  between  Charles  B 
MitcheU  then  head  of  the  powerful  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  Glass,  over  the  dlvorcenaent  of  deposit  banking  and  under- 
wrltlnp  busUiess  was  one  cf  the  highlights  of  that  time. 

Mr   Mitchell,  testifying  only  a  few  days  ago  before  a  congressional 
committee,  said  that  while  he  regarded  the  Glass  Act  a  "disaster 
when  enacted,  he  now  looks  up  to  it  as  "one  of  the  great  steps  In  the 
path  of  the  Nations  progress."  ^      c        .        r^  »^»„ 

Had  this  legislation,  long  advocated  by  Senator  Glass  been 
adopted  earlier,  innocent  Investors  would  have  been  saved  billions 
in  the  purchase  of  worthless  securities.  In  this  Glass  was  vindi- 
cated by  the  testimony  of  his  bitterest  adversary. 

Yes  he  rebels  against  all  things  he  believes  to  be  to  the  detri- 
ment "of  his  country  Some  of  our  most  costly  mistakes  would  have 
betn  averted  had  we  followed  in  at  least  some  of  his  rcbeliion.s. 
NeverthclcES.  Insofar  as  he  is  concerned,  we  may  be  sure  that  this 
trait  of  his  will  never  yield  to  reconstruction.  »  ,v.      i 

Senator  Glass  proves  the  paradox  that  one  can  be  a  great  liberal 
and  a  great  conservative  at  the  same  time.  He  Is  a  liberal  who 
realizes  the  lmporu»nce  of  conservaUsm  m  its  true  sense.  He  Is  a 
conservative  who  realizes  and  practices  the  humanity  of  liberalism^ 
The  manner  In  which  he  combines  and  coordinates  the  best  of 
these  philoscphles  makes  Senator  Glass  the  great  individual  that 

^He  1^  a  liberal  who  favors  continued  Improvement  In  the  Nat  ion 's 
economic  and  political  hfe.  He  is  a  conservative  who  isun'fiUlnf 
to  advocate  unworkable  measures  having  political  exp«l  ency  as 
their  primary  objective  and  waste  and  extravagance  as  their  inher- 
ent characteristic*  

He  is  a  liberal  who  is  opposed  to  concentration  of  power;  he  Is  a 
conservative  who  fights  to  conserve  for  the  States  and  the  indi- 
viduals those  powers  and  rights  which  are  ProP^ly  theirs. 

He  is  a  liberal  who  demands  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press, 
and  fWedom  of  religion  for  all  regardless  cf  their  political  or 
religious  views;  he  is  a  conservative  who  does  not  hesitate  to  defend 
for  our  Citizens  their  fundamental  rights  when  th^  ^^^?  ;f'?X^t^ 
br  packed  courts  or  to  denounce  every  eflort  to  reduce  the  legislative 
bodv  to  deprndencT.  ^,        ... 

Some  of  his  contemporary  critics  ^^l^^l^^'^,Z^f^^''^CAn-^ 
m  the  calm  perspective  of  the  future  historian  the  place  of  Ca«teh 
Gi  ASS  in  the  pubhc  life  of  America  in  constructive  achievements  for 
the  good  of  our  Republic  is  secure,  founded  upon  the  true  liberal- 
ism of  equal  opportunity  for  every  citizen  and  the  curbing  of  all 
abuses  of  power  whether  by  the  plutocracy  of  w^th  by  hlfeh 
pohtical  office,  or  any  other  powerful  class  of  organized  minority. 

In  predepresslon  days  before  1929  Glass  stood  almost  alone  In  the 
wildeniess  of  fast,  furious,  but  synthetic  business  practices  in 
warning  thc>.«  who  most  needed  to  listen  t^t  they  would  crack  inUJ 
the  panic  which  later  came. 

Thoee  davs  of  warning  came  to  a  clunai  on  the  «««'■  o'  ^n« 
Senate  in  1929  when  Senator  Glass,  referring  ^  ^J^^'V,  i^^  JkJt 
crowd."  said:  "Those  people  have  run  a^^yj^"*^/^,'*  'Sf^J,\\ 
They  have  been  permitted  to  use  the  trust  credits  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  for  stock -gambling  purposes,  which  they  should  not 
have  been  permitted  to  do  And  now  they  want  ^^  <:«°l™"«'^f  "^ 
industry  ofthe  country  to  be  paralyzed  to  correct  the  situation 
which  thev.  themselves,  have  precipitated.  The  only  way  to  correct 
this  inconceivable  and  wicked  riot  in  gambling  Is  to  Py^  a^»  "" 
gamblers,  and  that.  I  suggest,  be  done  at  this  session  oj^  Congress 

Glass  Is  alwavs  a  dangerous  foe  to  the  kind  of  ruthless  public 
utilities  and  any  big  bu>me8s  so  conducted  as  to  abuse  their 
power.     He  will  alwavs  be  a  bitter  foe  cf  excc&slve  tariffs 

If  one  were  called  upon  to  sum  up  his  liberal  philosophy,  a  pas- 
sage from  one  of  his  moat  recent  speeches  might  weU  be  used— 

when  he  said —  ,  _t,i«v 

"There  are  certain  things  necessary  to  be  done,  of  course,  which 
the  people  in  their  private  capaciUes  lack  the  power  to  do.  and  In 
such  case  the  public  must  operate  through  the  government  Privi- 
leges which  arc  entrenched  and  greedy  must  be  curbed,  and  it  is 
the  proper  function  of  government  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any 
unnatural  barriers  to  the  equality  of  opportunity^  But  when 
equality  of  opportunity  is  assured  government  should  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  normal  activities  of  the  people  and  the 

norma!  prLx:ess€s  of  trade  and  Industry."  ^    ..    *   ,,, ,„„m„ 

If  Senator  Glass"  liberalism  is  to  be  Judged  by  the  test,  llloglcally 
applied  by  many  today,  as  to  how  liberal  he  Is  williug  to  be  with 


other  people's  money,  he  wUl  not  qualify  under  iueh  a  deftnttton.  yet 
he  would  spend  the  last  dollar  \n  the  Treasury  to  prerent  any 
American  clttzen  from  Btarring  or  suffering  for  the  necessities  oC 
existence,  but  be  would  not  spend  a  penny  for  political  expedlcixy 
or  for  waste  and  extravagance  of  the  people's  money. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  he  has 
been  making  heroic  efforts  in  recent  years  to  protect  the  solvency 
of  the  Nation,  the  act  of  a  true  Ul>eral.  because  financial  tolvency 
wUl  ala-ays  be  the  foundation  stone  of  any  organized  government, 
and  large  and  increasing  debts  for  future  generations  to  pay  are 
ever  to  be  avoided  except  in  times  of  a  great  naUonal  emergency. 
That  his  efforts  for  economy  have  been  largely  unsticcessful  is  no 
fault  of  his.  but.  agam.  I  predict  he  will  not  go  long  without 
vindication. 

He  knows  from  his  vast  experience  that  farsighted.  long-endur- 
ing, true  liberalism  worthy  of  the  nanae  must  be  based  upon  far- 
sighted,  long-enduring,  trtily  conservative  fiscal  policies.  But 
Senator  Glass  cares  not  what  definition  is  applied  to  his  states- 
manship. His  only  concern  is  acting  In  accordance  with  his 
conscK-ntious  convictions  and  his  own  good  Judgment. 

A  privilege  for  which  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  Is  that  of  being 
his  colleague  In  the  representation  of  Virginia  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Virginia  in  her  history  1ms  contributed  some  great 
men  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  Senator  Glass  Is  Vir- 
ginia's outstanding  Senator  and  will  remain  so.  I  predict,  for  many 
generations  to  come.  My  admiration  for  him  is  exceeded  only  by 
my  love  and  devotion  to  him. 

Of  my  close  and  Intimate  association  with  him  I  can  only  speak 
with  deep  emotion.  I  have  never  ppent  even  a  short  time  with 
Senator  Glass  without  feeling  an  Inspiration  to  try  to  do  my  duty 
better  Only  yesterday  I  inquired  of  a  Senator  what  has  been  Sen- 
ator Glass"  most  noteworthy  achievement.  He  replied  that  his 
greatest  contribution  to  our  Republic  has  been  his  example  to 
youth:  that  high  ideals,  devotion  to  duty,  and  fine  character  still 
give  the  best  rewards. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  pay  my  tribute  ton*ght  to  two  of  the  Glass 
family  who  have  given  a  lifetime  of  ser^'lce  to  education— Dr  Meta 
Glass,  his  sister,  whose  work  at  Sweet  Briar  gives  to  her  a  place  in 
the  very  front  rankof  American  educators,  suad  Dr.  Edward  Christian 
Glass,  his  brother,  who  held  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
head  cf  the  public-school  system  of  Lynchburg  for  53  years,  longer 
than  any  other  who  has  held  a  similar  position  in  Virginia,  and 
whose  patriotic  and  unselfish  work  will  ever  stand  as  a  monument 
to  his  memory. 

Today,  on  Senator  Glass*  birthday,  it  Is  fitting  that  his  friend* 
and  admirers  everywhere  should  signify  their  appreciation  for  his 
nearly  half  century  cf  noteworthy  public  service:  we  express  our 
gratitude  fca-  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  and  for  the  inspiration 
to  seek  and  champion  those  things  worth  while.  Moreover,  it  Is 
very  appropriate  that  it  should  be  observed  here  in  the  halLs  of 
Sweet  Briar  College  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
the  surroundings  he  loves  so  dearly. 

I  voice  Virginia's  hope  and  the  Nation's  hope  In  saying  to  Senator 
Glass: 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you  another  82  years,  and  glv« 
you  the  grace  and  happiness  you  bo  richly  deserve  in  this  life  and 
ultimately  the  peace  eternal  for  which  all  of  us  pray  In  the  life  to 
come. 

Januabt  4.  1940. 

Hon.  Mtta  Glass. 

President,  Street  Briar  College.  Stoeet  Bruar.  Va. 
Dear  President  Glass:  I  am  greatly  honored  to  have  been  In- 
vited to  speak  at  the  ceremonies  creating  the  Carter  Glass  pro- 
fessorship cf  government  at  Svwet  Briar  College  January  4.  th« 
Senato-'s  eightv-second  birthday,  but  unfortunately  a  severe  and 
stubborn  cold  wUl  deny  me  the  pleastire  which  I  would  so  mucH 

enjoy. 

Others  will  no  doubt  speak  about  Cartxb  Glass'  long  service  to 
Virginia  and  the  Nation  as  your  Representative  In  Congress,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  In  late  years  as  the  senior  8enat<x 
from  the  Old  Dominion.  In  all  of  these  high  poste  he  served  with 
distinction  and  great  honor  both  to  himself  and  to  Virginia 

I  .'^hould  like  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  on  other  o«»- 
sions— that  history  will  record  in  the  first  decade,  the  teens,  the 
twenties,  the  thirties,  and  the  forties  of  the  new  century,  that 
Carter  Glass  carried  on  the  great  tradition  of  Virginia,  a  tradi- 
tion which  goes  back  to  the  colonial  days. 

Carter  Glass  brought  to  Washington  a  balanced  mind,  good 
tudgment  and  a  capacity  for  hard  work.  Soon  his  colleagues 
tn  Congress  recognized  his  great  force.  The  Nation  acclaimed  his 
sUitc-manship.  and  Woodrow  Wilson  leaned  heavily  upon  hun. 
Year  by  year  his  horizon  has  widened.  His  political  creed  is  a 
broad  liberalism  framed  within  the  basic  American  tradition. 
CARTER  Glass  never  in  his  life  played  to  the  gallery.  He  haa 
always  seemed  unaware  that  a  gaUery  existed. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Carter  Glass  for  a  good  many 
years  I  know  him  in  many  roles.  I  have  seen  him  in  fiery  debate 
with  his  caustic  tongue  routing  sham  and  hypocrisy  and  leaving 
pretense  in  v,Teckage.  for  surely  no  man  of  our  times  has  been 
able  to  put  so  much  velocity  In  Just  plain  speech. 

I  have  seen  him  In  counsel  around  committee  tables,  the  role 
in  which  he  has  played  such  a  great  part  in  shaping  the  Nation's 
flBcal  system. 
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I  have  K*n  him  at  baseball  game,  and  football  games,  enjoying 
thli;^^^;wu.  ;n  -^Srng^at°cU^%^nnnL"ihti  In^ 
•een   him   at   the   races.  '7^J'*'"»_,„i    ^arv   T    Grayson,    another 

^J?'^  IV'^'^VntTnte  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  many  hours  of 

^\"T  °^h'?Ulirt"hir^m'lSrq^alTr,?s,"l"dS:^"^^^^^^  and 

deep^^^n%i?Uor  esfe.m'ed'^m.  st^a^'ght  th.nl.ing.  and  loved  h.m  for 

^^o''*",  «rf«r  u  hrlnelne  honor  to  Itself  In  establishing  a  Carter 
sweet  B'^Yr, i  I  Jou^d  wlK  no  happier  communication  for  Sweet 
S^r  "for' Virginia  and  tS  Nauon  than  that  the  establishment  of 
?h  s'chair  roS'S  contnbute  to  the  development  of  Just  one  patriot 
Ind  sSi^.manof  the  approximate  dimensions  of  Caht«.  Glass. 
Siucerely  yours.  ^^^  ^    j^^^ 

ADDRESS   BT    ROBERT   V     FLEMTNG 

T  rnnsider  It  a  high  honor  to  be  able  to  participate  in  this  occa- 
.lon  no?  only  on  Tcfount  of  my  Interest  in  and  affection  for  Senator 
nt  A^s  but  be<-ause  of  my  Interest  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 

M^  U^erw^s  a  Virginian,  having  been  born  Just  outside  Rich- 
m^?d  .Sd  served  throughout  the  Civil  War  in  the  Richmond- 
SLJene  ArtUlery  Following  the  war  and  after  resigning  as 
f^s^.stant  CUV  enzlnecr  of  Richmond,  he  entered  the  profession  of 
"  h  tec  anJ  bSder  In  Washington  and  ^  ^^^ ^.^ ^f  Z' Z'^Xl 
m^mhers  of  a  group  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Home  lor 
?^nt^eT^d  Jeflrans  at  Richmond  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that. 
S?i7'e  I  have  lived  all  of  my  life  In  Wa.shington.  1  have  quite  a 
Lm'rmrnt^I  interest  In  the  progress  of  the  great  State  of  Virginia. 

'^\i"?rn?yeVslVniCuS^^^  the  last  year-I  believe  all 

thiSkmgVop^e  hav'Tbeen  shocked  at  what  has  occurred  ^  other 
iarts  of  tS  world.  Because  of  economic  stress,  the  peoples  o 
^me  nations  have  given  up  their  llberty-that  most  preclou.s  of  all 
h^^Ln  p^"^«Srcns-ln  the  hope  of  obtaining  economic  security. 
K  accoiS^pS  thaTend  they  have  allowed  their  governrnents  to 
Sc*  the  form  of  dictatorships,  whose  methods  of  achieving  eco-  i 
^omlct^t ferments  have  been  the  application  of  brute  force  of  arms 
?athtr  UianX  evolution  of  peaceful  conferences  and  the  develop- 
menJof  cornmerce  and  trade  on  a  friendly  basis.  The  terrible 
Insult  is  that  the  world  today  stands  on  the  brink  of  what  rna> 
dcvelcp  into  one  cf  the  darkest  periods  in  the  history  of  mankind^ 
In  the  llKht  of  these  conditions,  therefore,  encouragement  Is  to 
be  "ound  in  the  establishment  of  schools  of  government  by  our 
Sea?  unlvl^sltVes  and  colleges  In  America  One  of  the  best  ways 
of  Safeguarding  the  ccntlnuation  of  democratic  processes  of  gov- 
ernment tn  this  country  Is  by  educating  young  men  and  women 
fn  ™r  form  of  government  so  that  those  who.  in  a  short  space  of 
Ume  w  11  have  on  their  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the 
comse  of  this  land,  may  have  an  understanding  of  the  sound  basis 
on  which  our  Government  Is  founded.  ^      .  ^   * 

Without  question.  Sweet  Briar  College  Is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
undertake  .such  a  great  work  as  this.  Through  a  comb  nation  of 
fortunate  circumstances  it  has  on  its  board  of  overseers  that  great 
aon  of  Virginia.  Hon  Carter  Glass,  and  for  Its  president  the  sister 
of  this  distinguished  statesman  and  herself  an  outstanding  edu- 
cator   Dr    Meta  Glass. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Carter  Glass  chair  of  government 
here  at  Sweet  Briar,  the  career  of  Senator  Glass  brings  to  this 
ereat  educational  institution  a  splendid  background  and  tradition 
for  this  particular  phase  of  Its  work.  From  the  time  he  first 
entered  public  life.  Senator  Glass  has  stotxl  for  sound  government, 
for  the  democratic  processes  of  government.  He  has  always  been 
one  of  the  forward-looking  statesmen  of  our  Nation.  He  has  ever 
maintained  the  belief  that  progress  should  be  made  soundly  and 
upon  firm  foundations.  His  contributions  to  all  types  of  legislation 
have  been  constructive  and  outstanding.  Having  spent  all  of  my 
life  in  th--  business  of  banking,  naturally  I  am  most  familiar  with 
the  efforts  he  has  made  on  behalf  of  our  people  in  the  creation  of 
legislation  designed  to  place  the  financial  structure  of  this  Nation 
on  the  soundest  possible  basis.  ^    ^     ^  ^       , 

Senator  Glass  was  not  only  the  architect  who  framed  the  Federal 
Re-*rve  System,  but.  in  addition,  since  its  creation  has  been  ever 
ready  to  lead  in  such  legislative  action  as  might  be  necessary  to 
adapt  the  sj-stem  to  changing  economic  conditions.  Furthermore, 
he  has  been  the  systems  stanchest  defender. 

In  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cxirrency 
'-Committee,  where  his  brain  and  leadership  conceived  and  brought 
"  atx.ut  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  and  afterward  as  the 
distinguished  pc*.t-war  Secretary  of  the  Trea.«ury.  he  won  not  only 
the  high  praise  and  confidence  of  our  great  war  President.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  during  whose  administration  this  legislation  was  enacted, 
but  the  commendation  of  all  the  people  As  a  tribute  to  him.  and 
to    that   all   who  enter   tills  magnificent   symbol   cl    the    financial 
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stability  of  this  country  might  visualize  the  creator  of  the  ^sj^m 
there  hangs  on  the  wall  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
BulWlng.  opposite  the  plaque  honoring  Woodrow  NVUson.  a  bronze 
likeness  of  &^ator  GlTss      Beneath  It  Is  this  quotation  from  the 
Senator's  book.  An  Adventure  in  Constructive  Finance 

"In  the  F«leral  Reserve  Act  we  instituted  a  great  and  vital  bank- 
ing  system  not  merely  to  correct  and  cure  periodical  financial 
debauchS^  not  simply  Indeed,  to  aid  the  banking  community 
alone  but  to  give  vision  and  scope  and  security  to  commerce  and 
wSSmy  the  opportunities  as  well  as  to  Increase  the  capabilities  of 
our  industrial  life  at  home  and  among  foreign  nations. 

Havlne  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Federal  legis- 
lation of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  and  having  been  hon- 
ored bv  mv  associate  bankers  In  this  Nation  to  serve  as  president 
of  that  organization  for  the  term  1935-36.  I  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities for  close  observation  of  and  contact  with  this  great  son 
of  Virginia. 

I  know  intimately  of  the  great  part  he  has  played  In  the  trying 
period  of  the  past  10  years.  I  know  also  what  a  vital  force  he 
has  been  In  shaping  and  revising  legislation  which  brought  our 
financial  stru'-ture  so  quickly  out  of  the  coUipse  which  occurred  in 
1933  Every  piece  of  legislation  with  which  he  has  been  identified 
carries  his  lofty  purposes  and  high  concept  of  economic  security 
for  our  people  There  have  been  times  in  the  past  when  banking 
and  business  Interests  have  differed  with  Senator  Glass,  but  these 
have  been  differences  of  opinion.  Never  has  there  been  any  qoes- 
tion  as  to  the  lofty  purposes  and  the  high  concept  of  the  public 
interest  which  have  motivated  Senator  Glass  throughout  his  career. 
Today  there  Is  no  man  who  is  more  revered,  more  highly  honored 
for  his  unswerving  integrity,  and  for  whom  the  banking  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  this  Nation  hold  a  greater  admiration  than  for  the 
gentleman  In  whose  honor  the  professorship  in  government  is  being 
established  here  at  Sweet  Briar  tonight. 

Senator  Glass  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  notable  recogni- 
tions from  the  great  universities  of  this  Nation  for  his  magnificent 
contributions  to  sound  government.  I  happen  to  be  familiar  with 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
distinguished  president  of  William  and  Mary  College  and  outstand- 
ing son  of  Virginia.  Dr.  James  Stewart  Bryan.  The  citation  accom- 
panying this  honorary  degree  so  epitomizes  the  career  of  Senator 
Glass  I  should  like  to  quote  from  it.  as  follows: 

'•In  time  of  crumbling  standards  he  has  .stood  like  a  rock  in  a 
wasted  land  An  eternal  foe  to  ignoble  compromise,  undeterred  by 
I  demagoguery.  imblinded  by  fallacy  unswerved  by  speciousness.  with 
the  courage  of  a  soldier,  and  the  devotion  of  a  patriot  he  has 
brought  to  his  high  responsibilities  the  statesmanship  that  became 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  Senator  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  a 
,    son  of  Virginia." 

i        And  so    mav  I  sav  again  what  a  privilege  and  honor  It  is  for  me 
I    to  have  the  opportiinity  of  taking  part  In  the  creation  of  this  chair 
■    of  goverrunent  honoring  Senator  Glass.     I  should  like  to  add  that 
I  am  glad  also  of  the  opportunity  this  occasion  affords  me  to  pub- 
licly express  to  Senator  Glass  niy  appreciation  for  the  great  con- 
I    trlbuMon  he  has  made  to  th?  financial  structure  of  our  Nation,  for 
'    his  many  courteous  and  considerate  acts,  for  his  fine  understanding 
I    and  cooperation      I  want  to  a.ssure  him  and  his  fellow  Virginians 
present   here   tonight  of   my   high   admiration   and   deep   affection 
'    for  him.  and  that  I  consider  it  has  been  a  rare  privilege  to  have 
!    been  favored  with  an  Intlm-ate  conUct  with  one  of  Americas  greatest 
statesmen. 

Russell  C.  Lefflngwell.  of  New  York.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  when  Mr.  Glass  was  Secretary,  presented  to  the  Senator 
the  book  containing  the  s.gnatures  of  those  who  contributed  to  the 
endowment. 

In  lauding  his  former  chief.  Mr  Lefflngwell  referred  to  Senator 
Glass'  part  in  establishing  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 

••In  a  democracy  no  great  measure  is  the  sole  achievement  of  a 
single  man;  but  of  all  the  many  people,  politicians,  bankers,  and 
businessmen  who  contributed  to  the  creation  of  this  Federal  Reserve 
Svtem  CARTER  Glass  plainlv  stands  out  as  the  man  who  devised 
and  piloted  through  the  legislature  and  enacted  this  great  measure 

In  making  the  presentation  of  the  endowment  for  the  donors.  Mr. 
Lefflngwell  declared  the  study  of  government  is  Important  for 
women 

-Evidently  It  Is  essential  that  woman's  Instinct  for  good  house- 
keeping and  her  experlen:e  In  It.  should  be  applied  to  the  affairs  of 
the  National  Government,  and  that  every  educated  woman  in  par- 
ticular should  have  an  opportunity  to  know  and  understand  the 
business  of  government,  how  it  is  conducted,  and  how  It  ought  to 

be.^"  he  said  ,,       .^ 

Continuing  his  remarks  on  Senator  Glass.  Mr.  Lefflngwell  said: 
•A  free  and  fearless  and  untrammeled  press  he  stands  for  and 
exemplifies;  a  free  and  fearless  life  In  politics  he  stands  for  and 
exemplifies.  There  Is  something  else  that  Carter  Glass  has  that 
few  have.  He  is  uncontrollable  in  his  devotion  to  truth.  He  is 
possessed  of  command  of  the  English  language  unrivaled  in  his  day. 
and  has  the  power  of  indignation  and  the  gift  of  enthusiasm. 
Caxteb  Glass  Is  the  true  example  of  the  leader  of  a  free  people." 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  8.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OP  OHIO 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  impressive  and  revealing  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Senator  frtan  Ohio  I  Mr.  TaftI  before 
the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  and  broadcast  by  the  National 
and  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.'s  on  Friday  evening.  January 
5.  1940.  on  the  subject  Mr.  President,  Here's  How  To  Balance 
the  Budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  discuss  public  questions  before  a  body  with  the  long 
record  of  public  Fervlc*  which  your  bar  association  has.  particu- 
larly when  my  old  friend  and  classmate,  Tap  Gregory,  is  your  presi- 
dent I  appreciate  particularly  your  kindness  in  Inviting  me  to 
speak  on  a  political  subject  to  an  association  whose  membership 
Includes  many  Democrats,  among  them  your  president. 

This  is  a  time  of  year  when  members  of  the  bar  are  advising  men 
and  women  and  businesses  on  their  financial  position  and  their  tax 
liabilities.  It  Is  a  time  when  every  father  is  preparing  his  own 
budget  for  the  coming  year  and  trying  to  find  out  whether  he  can 
pay  rent  and  taxes  and  still  buy  enough  food  for  the  family  and 
clothes  and  shoes  for  the  baby,  or  whether  he  Is  on  the  road  to 
bankruptcy  and  the  relief  rolls. 

Last  month  I  made  the  statement  that  the  Budget  of  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  balanced  if  we  are  to  avoid  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  that  it  can  be  balanced  In  2  years.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  deigned  to  offer  me  a  handsome  prize  if  I  could 
show  him  how  it  could  be  done.  While  his  statement  was  no  doubt 
made  in  a  Jocular  vein,  it  has  extraordinary  Implications  In  effect. 
he  says  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  possibly  balance  its 
Budget  and  get  on  an  even  keel  by  the  1st  of  January  1942.  or  else 
he  must  be  asserting  tflat  he  does  not  want  to  bring  about  that 
condition  by  January  1.  1»42  In  either  event,  he  admits  that  If 
he  should  continue  to  be  President  at  that  time  the  Budget  wotUd 
not  be  balanced  2  years  from  now. 

He  also  admits  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  It  himself.  Since 
I  prepared  this  speech,  apparently,  he  has  decided  to  compete  for 
the  handsome  prize  himself,  and  the  Budget  message  presented  to 
Congress  moves  very  gingerly  in  the  right  direction.  But  a  good 
deal  more  will  have  to  be  done  before  the  President  can  claim  his 
own  prize  I  question  the  genuineness  of  the  President  s  new-found 
desire  to  reduc  spending,  and  I  think  he  still  needs  the  advice  for 
which  he  has  asked 
fibst:    the    president    mitst   wish   akd   be   detekmined   to   balance 

THE   BtTDCET 

The  first  prescription  for  balancing  the  Federal  Budget  Is  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  wish  to  balance  It.  and  must 
be  determined  to  balance  It  now.  I  have  been  In  the  Senate  for  a 
year  and  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  anyone 
In  the  present  administration  to  abandon  the  deficit  borrowing 
policy  No  Government  planner  suggests  or  even  asks  where  the 
money  Is  coming  from  to  pay  his  Increased  expenses.  Project  after 
project  is  presented  without  Its  sponsors  feeUng  the  slightest  respon- 
sibility to  raise  funds  to  pay  for  It.  except  by  more  borrowing. 

The  administration  has  been  guided  by  a  deliberate  philosophy 
of  using  Government  borrowing  in  an  effort  to  produce  prosperity. 
Mr  Eccles  has  said  that  deficits  are  a  blessing  in  disguise.  As  late 
us  November  1939.  at  St.  Louis,  he  opposed  proposals  that  the 
Government,  in  an  effort  to  balance  the  Budget,  reduce  expens^ 
in  anv  Ime  involving  payments  to  consumers  because  it  would 
reduce  purchasing  power.  In  short,  he  Is  still  a  strong  advocate 
cf  the  pump-priming  theory,  as  are  many  other  members  of  the 
Government.  Only  this  week  was  pfubllshed  the  annual  report  of 
Harry  Hopkins,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  one  of  tiie  President  s  most 
intimate  advisers,  in  which  he  devotes  pages  to  a  defense  of  the 
discredited  theory  that  the  Government  can  spend  Itself  Into  pros- 
perity A  theory  so  convenient  to  the  politician  as  one  involving 
more  spending  and  lower  taxes  Is  not  easy  to  abandon. 

The  President  himself  has  at  times  wholeheartedly  embraced  this 
theory.    On  January  6.  1936.  he  said:  "Secure  in  the  knowledge  that 


•  •  •  It  IB  the  deficit  of  today  which  Is  making  possible  the 
surplus  of  tomorrow,  let  us  pursue  the  course  that  we  have  mapped." 
It  is  4  years  since  that  statemert  was  made,  and  tomorrow  has  never 

dawned.  ^  »    w    «   -i     ♦ 

In  Novemt)er  1937.  Secretary  Morgenthau  declared  that  the  Budget 
must  be  balanced,  but  his  words  were  hardly  uttered  before  he 
had  to  yield  to  the  spending  group  In  the  administration.  The 
President  In  his  message  to  Congress  on  January  4.  1939.  only  1 
year  ago.  declared  that  an  effort  by  the  Government  to  balance  its 
Budget  by  cuttUig  expanses  would  Invite  disaster,  and  that  only 
by  liberal  Government  spending,  which  he  llghtheartedly  referred 
to  as  Investment,  could  prosperity  be  restored  in  the  United  States. 
He  then  presented  a  plan  for  the  year  ending  July  1.  1940.  which 
would  add  $3,300,000,000  to  the  public  debt.  As  a  matter  of  iact. 
the  deficit  this  year  will  be  closer  to  $4,000,000,000. 

Think  of  it.  citizens  and  taxpayers!  We  are  used  to  astionomlcal 
figures,  but  $10,000,000  is  still  a  lot  of  money.  Every  day,  every 
24  hours,  the  Government  is  borrowing  and  spending,  over  and 
above  all  the  taxes  it  collects,  the  huge  sum  of  $10,000,000.  Every 
3  days  the  Government  is  borrowing  more  than  the  value  of  all 
the  farms  In  an  average  rural  American  county.  What  the  Gov- 
fmment  borrows  the  citizens  owe  and  some  day  are  going  to  have 
to  pay. 

If  a  man  promises  to  reform  and  falls  to  do  It.  we  may  still  feel 
that  he  has  sincerely  tried:  but  when  he  goes  on  promising  and 
never  takes  a  step  toward  carrying  out  his  promises,  we  may  weU 
doubt  his  real  desire  to  reform  So  with  the  promises  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  campaign  of  1932,  the  President  repeatedly  promised 
a  Federal  Budget  annually  balanced,  as  pledged  by  the  Democratic 
platform.  In  1933  he  told  Congress  that  there  was  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  within  a  year  the  income  of  the  Government  would  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  In  1934  he 
promised  a  balance  for  the  fiscal  year  1936.  and  he  made  the  same 
promise  in  1935.  The  year  1936  added  $4,000,000,000  to  the  public 
debt.  In  1936  the  Budget  was  to  be  balanced  in  1938.  In  1937  he 
said  •We  expect,  moreover,  if  Improvement  in  economic  conditions 
continues  at  the  present  rate,  to  be  able  to  obtain  in  1938  a  com- 
pletely balanced  Budget  with  full  provision  for  meeting  the  statutory 
requirements  for  debt  reduction."  The  deficit  for  1939  was  $3,600,- 
000.000.  The  1939  Budget  message  d:d  not  even  express  any  hope 
that  the  Budget  would  ever  be  balanced,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  new  dealers  acclaimed  a  book  published  by  seven  young  pro- 
fessorial economists,  which  advanced  the  theory  that  the  Budget 
should  never  be  balanced. 

Furthermore,   only   6   months   ago   the   President   presented   and 
tried    to    force    through    Congress    the    notorious    spend-Iend    bill, 
authorizing  expenditures  close  to  $5,000,000,000  by  Government  de- 
partments without  securing  any  appropriation  by  Congress,  a  new 
spending  trick  developed  by  the  New  Deal  spenders.     The  bill  was 
so  framed  that  expenditures  would  not  have  appeared  among  the 
regular  expenditures  of  the  Government,  but  the  departments  would 
have  been  authorized  to  borrow  money  on  the  Government's  guaran- 
tee and  thus  Increase  the  Government  debt.     On  Wednesday.  Ernest 
K     Llndley     columnist   closer   to   the    New    Deal    than    any    other 
columnist,  and  the  President's  biographer,  said  of  the  Budget  Just 
presented-   "A.s  drawn  by  the  President,  the  Budget  is  a  heavy  con- 
ces.slon    to    political    expediency."     Not    to    sound    Government,    or 
political   mornllty.  or  common  sense,  my  friends,  but  to  political 
expediency      U  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  expenses  are  being  re- 
duced  in  an  election  year  to  be  increased  again  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  political  expediency.  I  don't  know  the  English  language. 
TTiere  Is  no  evidence  that  the  President  wants  to  stop  sj>ending. 
He  has  complained  from  time  to  time  that  Congress  has  exceeded 
his   recommendations.     It   did   so   last   year   with    relation   to   farm 
benefits  and  flood  control,  but  over  the  whole  period  Congress  has 
appropriated    within    2    percent    of    the    offlcial    Budget    estimates. 
'    Furthermore,  If  the  President  had   been  sincere   in   his  desire  for 
economy    he' could  have  vetoed  the  farm  and  flood-control   appro- 
crlations"     But  he  said  not  a  word  and  hlgned  the  bUls     He  has  not 
vetoed  a  single  spending  bill  since  the  bonu3  bill  In  1935.     Is  It  any 
wonder  that  most  Congressmen  do  not  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion objects  to  more  spending  particiUarly  when  it  provides  liberaUy 
for  all  its  own  pet  projects?  _^     ,   ..^ 

I  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ghouUsh  glee  on  the  part  of  the  new 
dealers  today  because  the  President  is  now  cutting  projects  sup- 
'  Dcsed  to  be  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Congressmen.  This  Is  said  to  put 
i  them  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  the  President  evidently  ex- 
'  nects  them  to  restore  the  cuts  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  stop 
srx-nding  If  he  will  stop  playing  a  game  with  Congress,  and  show 
i  that  he  sincerely  means  business,  he  will  get  plenty  of  support  for 
I    his  vetoes.  _    ^         _         ,        ^ 

A  President  who  really  wants  to  balance  the  Budget  Is  going  to 
!  have  to  use  his  veto  power  fully  to  support  his  position,  as  every 
other  President.  Republican  or  Democratic,  has  done  In  the  past. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  present  conditions  the  President's  In- 
'  fluence  in  Congress  is  so  great  that  if  he  exercised  the  same  pres- 
sure for  economy  which  he  exercised  last  stmnmer  for  more  spending 
In  the  spend-lend  bill,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  holding  Con- 
gress without  a  veto  to  the  appropriations  he  recommends  I  do 
not  maintain  that  balancing  the  Budget  is  an  easy  feat,  but  It  can 
be  done  If  there  is  a  conviction  and  determination  that  it  must  be 
done  on  the  part  of  the  President  oX  the  United  Statea. 
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NVMBCB     or     xMrLorrzB. 


■irOND  C1.IMIWATE        BtniEAlTS  RFDtTfX 

■EOIICANIZB 

When  that  mjulr^mrnt  !■  met.  he  can  turn  to  the  Budget  luelf 
1  JaVo  herelll?  y.ar  .  Budget,  a  b.x,k  2  Inches  th.ck.  w'th  about 
1  (XX)  paxes  and  50  000  Itema  It  lultea  the  department*  and  the 
Dm^tn?'*^  fhe  Budget  a  full  year  to  prepare  it  I  dont  suppose 
the  President  expecTs  me  to  present  a  detailed  Budget,  but  I  Intend 
lo»fJt"2eSnrteirthe  principles  which  must  guide  iui  preparation 
with  soetiflc  examples  of  each  principle 

kXll  committee  of  men  wUh  practical  "P^^^^""  '«  ^^^^^nVs 
and  in  Government  «hould  be  appointed  to  plan  the  <;orf^"^J"X"^J 
housekeeping  in  detail  for  several  years  to  come  In  the  light  of  y-hat 
the^  ro-nle  are  wlUln^  to  p«y  their  housekeeper  That  committee 
Im  h"^^e  a  broader  task  thin  the  Budget  Director  for  they  will 
have  to  determine  which  activities  of  Government  are  essential 
aSi  w^lch  are  le^-  important  and  can  be  dispensed  with^  however 
SSalrabie.  If  there  is  no  Income  to  support  them  They  will  have  to 
Sute  what  limits  of  expense  have  to  be  Imposed  on  a  farm  Po/'cy.  a 
S?lef  pcllcv  a  preparedness  policy,  if  the  Budget  Is  to  be  balanced 
on  thrpr^ent  tax  system;  and  state  what  additional  taxes  ore 
n^eilrv  If  those  limits  are  exceeded.  They  will  have  ^o '^/""L^f"^ 
the  cutting  of  appropriations  in  every  department,  and  afOrmatlve 
leiisScn   to  chalage   or   abolish   bureaus   which   are   now   required 

*'\hrre  are  certain  obvious  principles  to  guide  such  a  committee. 
President  Roosevelt  himself  said  on  October  19.  1932:   -'You  cannot 
rr  very    far    with    any    real    Federal    economy    without    a    complete 
rhan-e  of  concept  of  what  are  the  proper  functions  and  limits  of  the 
S^ePal    Go^rnment    Itself     '      •      '       Y»u    can    never    expect    any 
f^pcrtant  economy  from  an  "^rnlnlstratlon  committed  to  thejdca 
that    we   ought   to  center   control   of   everything    In   Washington   as    , 
raoicilv    ns    pos^•l^>le••     President    Roosevelt    pointed    out    that    the    I 
rrowth  of  innumerable  boards  and  commissions,  which  have  grown 
up  as  excrescences  on  the  regular  sv-stem.  were  the  case  of  Jhe  In- 
crei^  tn  expense      In  short,  my  second  definite  recommendation  Is    . 
that  Bureaus  which  are  performing  less  Important  functions,  how- 
ever desirable,  be  eliminated,  and  that  the  number  of  employees  be 

'1"canr;St'sav''frnallv.  without  such  a  detailed  study  as  I  have 
proposed,    which    bureaus    are    the    less    Important,    and    ^hovild    be 
abolVshed   or   their   functions   transferred  to  others      Of    what   sub- 
stantiar  value   today    to   the   people   of    the    tJnited   States   are   the 
ElJ^'rlc  Heme  and  Farm  Authority.  Central  Statist  cal  Board.  Na- 
fionul  Resources  Planning  Board    National  Power  PollcyCommittee. 
Disaster  Loan  Corpcraticn.  the  Codification  Board,  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Reports  (formerly  the  National  Emergency  Council).  Marl- 
ttmc  Labor  Beard.  United  States  Employees"  Compensation  Commls- 
■tan    National    Adviser^-    Committee    for    Aeronautics,    Dlv-isicn    of 
Cultural   Relations   and   various   International   Boundary   Commls- 
Rlons  in  the  State  Department    Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Admin- 
istration and  Bituminous  Coal  Division  in  the  Interior  Department, 
various   consumers'    counsels,    various    information    services   of    the 
different   departments   which   are   really   propaganda   agencies,   and 
manv  others      1  suppose  few  of  my  listeners  ever  heard  of  any  of 
the^  organizations,  but  they  are  all  in  Washington  with  secretaries 
of    tbelr    own     and    members    and    employees,    and    sometimes   legal 
counsel    and  drawing  money  from  the  Federal  Oovernment       If  any 
Of  them  have  essential  functions  to  perform.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
they  should  not   be   transferred   to  a  regular  department  without 
Increasing  Its  personnel'  .    _^ 

The  division^  which  formerly  made  up  the  National  Emergency 
Council  spend  a  million  dollars  a  year  with  a  Division  of  Press 
Intelli-ence  and  Information  Service  under  the  Executive  OfBce  of 
the  President  and  a  Film  Service  and  Radio  Division  under  the 
Ftdoral  Security  Agency  What  emergency  they  are  dealing  with 
no  c'le  knows  What  thev  do  or  are  supposed  to  do.  except  conduct 
New  "Deal  propaganda  and  provide  Jobs  for  deserving  new  dealers 
no  en-  has  ever  been  able  to  discover  The  New  Deal.  In  spite  of 
the  criticism  which  Mr  Roosevelt  made,  has  Increased  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  from  563.000  in  1933  to  932.000  today.  The  addi- 
tional pay  roll  alone  'otals  $1,200,000,000. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  regular  department. 
let  us  lotik  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  June  1933  that 
Department  had  26  540  emplovees.  On  June  30.  1939.  It  had  107.712 
employees,  or  4  times  the  number  employed  by  Hoover.  They 
are  t Guttered  all  ovt-r  the  United  States,  wasting  the  substance  of 
the  farmer  like  a  plague  of  grasshcppers.  Tlie  farm  program  must 
be  changed  so  that  there  Is  no  detailed  regulation  of  the  Individual 
farm  which  not  onlv  limits  the  farmer's  freedom  but  quadruples 
the  Federal  pnv  rcll'  in  6  years  Why  should  there  be  a  dozen 
bureaus  rei?ulatlu>?  and  loaning  money  to  the  fanner,  with  3  or  4 
different  set-ups  occupying  ofHces  In  every  rural  county  seat? 

The  same  general  o-ndltion  exist*  with  regard  to  business  regu- 
latory agencies  like  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Wage- 
Hour  Division,  the  Walsh-H'^aley  Division,  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  businessman  Is  subjected  to  constant  and  repeated  visits 
and  orders  from  nil  kinds  of  overlapping  Government  agents  The 
regulation  of  business  and  agriculture  must  l)e  cut  to  a  minimum 
and  ;  perated  with  not  more  than  3  field  forces  In-stcad  of  10.  That 
course  is  neceasory,  anyway,  if  private  enterprise  is  to  be  restored 
and  men  put  back  to  work.  Why  should  there  be  5  different  inde- 
pendent agencies  dealing  with  housing?  But  reorganization  will 
not  save  money  unless  it  Is  undertaken  sincerely  for  that  purpose. 
ReiTganlzatlon  and  consolidation  of  bureaus  can  reduce  expenses 
If  undertaXeu  by  someone  who  wants  to  effect  economy.     Last  year 


the  President  was  given  power  to  reorganize,  and  he  did  so  frankly 
wKhouT  anrinter4t  In  Securing  economy,  but  with  the  .  atement 
mat  the  combination  would  save  the  Gov-rnm-nt  pay  roll  fifteen 
lo  twenty  mTlllon  dollars  a  year.  Yet  the  total  Oovernment  pay  roll 
IncreLed  between  April  1939.  when  this  order  was  issued,  and 
August  1939  at  the  rate  of  $100  000.000  a  year. 

THOU):    CHANCE    METHOD    OF    HANDLING    KZLIZT.    HOVSINC,    ACaiCtJLTmi. 

COVERNMEfrr  LOANS 

Thirdly  to  secure  real  economy  you  cannot  stop  merely  with  the 
cutting  of  appropriations.  Positive  changes  In  policy  must  be  made 
P.S  I  have  suggested.  In  the  field  of  helpuig  the  farmer.  There  is 
not  time  to  detail  all  the  duplication  and  overlapping  and  con- 
fusion in  the  vast  bureaucratic  set-up  In  Washington  aa  I  did 
sneciacally  in  my  speech  to  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago  at 
ncSii  today.  There  Is  not  time  to  detail  all  the  changes  In  New 
Deal  policy  necessary  to  reduce  expense  and  also  necessary  If  any  of 
the  mure  desirable  objectives  which  we  all  approve  are  ever  going  to 
be  attained.  In  housing.  In  agriculture.  In  business  regulation.  In 
loaning  money,  legislation  can  save  money  while  improving  admin- 

'^  ram"golng  to  discuss  relief,  not  because  any  greater  proportion 
to  savings  can  be  made,  or  should  be  made,  there  than  anywhere 
else   but  because  It  Is  a  large  item  and  supposed  to  be  a  "hot  potato. 
When  economy  is  suggested,  we  are  still  met  by  the  question  in- 
tended to  be  so  devastating— whether  we  would  economize  at  the 
cost   of  starving  the  unemployed.     The  answer   Is  -No."     But  the 
name  of  relief  has  been  misused   to  Justify  expenditures  for  every 
kind  of  bureaucractlc  activity.     The  Federal  expenditures  for  relief 
this  current  year  will  amount  to  one  billion  and  a  half  dollars  cut 
of  "total   expenditures   approximating   $10  000.000,000,   or   less   than 
one-sixth     The  way  to  save  money  In  relief  Is  not  to  throw  men  off 
W    P    A    back  to  States  and  localities  which  have  no  money  to  In- 
crease   their    own    overburdened    relief    rolls.     Relief    can    only    l>e 
eflfectively  handled,  without  gaps  between  Federal  and  State  relief 
If  direct  relief  and  work  relief  are  administered   by  a  single  local 
agencv    handling   both   employables   and    so-called    uncmployables. 
with  Federal  assistance  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  cost. 
W    P    A    today  is  a  Federal  work  program,  with  little  relation  to 
relief  needs  of  the  different  counties  or  to  the  amount  advanced  by 
localities      Some  years  ago  the  President  announced  that  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   would   care  for  the   employables,   but   would    not 
assist   the  States  tn   taking  care  of   uncmployables.     No  such   dis- 
tinction Is  reasonable      The  Federal  Government  has  never  taken 
care  even  of  those  It  admits  to  l>e  employable  becau.se  the  expense 
of  a  Federal  work  program  Is  too  ereat  even  for  a  spendthrift  ad- 
ministration     The  people  whose  relief  was  cut  In   Cleveland  were 
mostly  employables  for  whom  the  Federal  Government  had  under- 
taken to  provide 

The  reduction  In  W  P  A.  rolls  has  thrown  back  on  the  States  and 
local  communities  a  burden  which  they  are  often  unable  to  bear  be- 
cause their  taxing  power  Is  necossarlly  limited.     This  has  been  the 
basic   cause  of   the   crisis  existing   In   Clewland.   where   unemploy- 
ment is  especlallv  severe      The  W    P    A.  In  Cleveland  has  been  re- 
duced in  a  vear  from  75,000  to  30.000,  and  yet  the  W.  P.  A.  spent 
about   $36  000  000   In   Cleveland    In    1939.   whereas   the  whole   relief 
crisis  was  caused   by  the  fact   that  Cleveland  and   Its  surrounding 
communities  were  able  to  raise  about  $17,000,000.  but  were  unable 
to  find  $2  000,000  additional  to  care  fully  for  32,000  cases  the  W  P  A. 
would  not  touch.     There  are  few  cities  In  the  country  which  could 
not   handle  their   entire   relief  problem   if   they   had   paid  to  them 
one-half  of  the  money  spent  by  W.  P.  A.  In  their  territory  in  the 
calendar  vear  1939.  combined  with  the  money  they  are  themselves 
spending  on  relief  todav      In  Cincinnati  the  W   P.  A.  today  is  spend- 
ing at   the  rate  of  $7,000,000  a  year,  and  the  city  at  the  rate  of 
$2  700  000   plus  $2,000  000  of  sponsors*  contribution      The  city  man- 
ager tells  me  that  if  the  city  had  $4,000,000  a  year  from  the  Federal 
Government,  It  could  do  a  bang-up  Job  and  provide  both  direct  and 
work  relief:  four  million  instead  of  the  seven  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  spending  now. 
i        Federal  assistance,  of  course,  should  be  conditioned  on  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  in  each  State  adequate  to  meet  the  relief  situation, 
with  civll-service  personnel,   and   a   contribution   of  at   least   one- 
third  from  the  States  and  local  communities  to  Insure  economy  In 
local  administration.     In  cases  of  extreme  local  poverty  or  unem- 
ployment   provision   should   t)e   made   for   the   Federal   Government 
to  carrv  a  larger  share  of  the  expense.     On  the  other  hand,  the  cut 
which 'the    President    Is    proposing    In    Works    Progress    Adminis- 
tration  will   produce    tremendous   hard.ship   In   the    United   States 
unle««  the  whole  Works  Progress  Administration  policy  Is  champed, 
because  It  Is  so  expensive  that  It  will  reach  only  a  fraction  of  those 
needing  relief.     That  chance  has  t)een  urged  on  the  President  by 
the  associated  Community  Chest  organlz;\tions  for  several  years.    If 
the  change  Is  made,  the  cost  of  relief  to  the  Federal  Government 
can    be    reduced    to    about    $750,000,000    In    1941.    and    relief    Itself 
administered  in  a  more  equal  and  effective  manner, 

rOtTITH:    END  GRANTS  TOR  LOCAL  PfBLIC  WORKS;    REDCCE  rEDERAL  PUBLIC 
(  works;    REDUCE  SUBSIDIES 

I  In  the  fourth  place,  all  grants  to  locair.ies  for  local  public  works 
must  end.  the  public  works  program  for  projects  which  are  Federal 
In  character  should  bo  reduced  to  a  normal  amount  each  year,  and 
payments  In  the  nature  of  subsidies,  whether  to  agriculture  or 
housing  or  Industry,  will  have  to  be  reduced  substantially  below  the 
1940  flgure. 

It  Is  said  that  pressure  groups  have  been  taught  to  lean  on  tne 
Government,  and  have   attained  such   power   that   pubUc   opinion 


will  not  Bupport  •  reduction  In  prtvat«  benefits  and  local  public 
works.  In  my  belief,  public  opinion  wUl  support  such  a  reduction 
If  It  is  made  at  the  same  time  in  all  characters  of  activity  and  in 
all  localities  m  the  United  SUtes.  How  often  have  you  heard 
yotir  neightjors  or  your  public  officials  say  that  they  disapprove  of 
the  payment*  they  are  receiving,  but  that  since  everybody  else  la 
getting  them,  they  are  going  to  do  their  best  to  get  Uielr  share? 
How  often  have  you  heard  them  say  that  they  are  paying  their 
share  of  the  taxes,  and  that  if  they  don't  accept  the  Government 
projects  or  payments,  sonaeone  else  will  get  their  money?  It  is  my 
own  behef  that  there  Is  not  a  community  or  a  group  In  the  United 
States  so  shorUighted  or  so  selfish  that  they  will  not  Join  in  a 
general  movement  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy  if  they  can  be 
assured  that  every  other  group  is  required  to  go  along.  But  It 
requires  leaderslilp  toward  Individual  self-reliance  and  common 
sense  in  Government,  instead  of  leadership  toward  bigger  and  more 
liberal  spending  and  subsidies. 

FIFTH :     PLAT    NO    FAVORITES;     StJBJHCT    AUCT    AND    NAVT    ESTIMATES    TO 

CRITICAL   AMALTSIS 

There  Is  no  department  which  can  be  excepted  from  a  critical 
analysis  of  Its  expenditures  Certainly  the  Army  and  Navy  should 
not  be.  We  are  spending  $1,775,000,000  a  year  today  on  the  Army 
and  Navy — more  than  we  have  ever  spent  before  In  peacetime. 
They  have  been  rapidly  increased;  yet  the  President  today  Is  pro- 
posing to  increase  the  Navy  by  25  percent,  and  the  Army  by  about 
the  same  percentage  Certainly  we  are  all  In  favor  of  completely 
adequate  defense,  and  there  are  no  doubt  deficiencies  In  some 
branches  which  should  be  strengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps some  branches  of  the  services  are  obsolete  and  could  be  cut 
down.  But  we  were  told  in  1938  and  1939  that  the  Increased  Army 
and  Navy  then  provided  were  adequate  for  defense,  and  I  see  noth- 
ing which  has  changed  the  situation  since  then.  Foreign  navies  are 
likely  to  be  smaller  rather  than  larger  at  the  end  of  the  present 
war.  Developments  of  naval  and  aviation  technique  in  the  present 
war  may  make  obsolete  many  of  our  present  plans.  What  the 
President  proposes  Is  no  temporary  measure;  It  is  a  permanent 
increase  of  Army  and  Navy  expense  to  two  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollars  for  mai.y  years  to  come. 

We  arc  In  favor  of  adequate  defense,  but  we  would  like  to  be 
certain  what  we  are  defending.  Do  we  wish  a  navy  large  enough 
to  defend  all  of  South  America?  Is  the  Increase  being  proposed  m 
order  to  carry  out  the  ridiculous  and  dangerous  policy  recently 
adopted  tiy  the  Oovernment  of  trying  to  exclude  the  warships  of 
all  belligerent  nations  from  a  zone  300  miles  off  our  coasts? 

Certainly  every  tradition  of  this  country  is  against  the  Idea  of  a 
standing  army  of  600,000  men. 

The   record   of    the   administration   Is  such   that   I   cannot   help 
suspecting  that  a  good  deal  of  the  new  spending  Is  proposed,  not 
for  the  sake  of  defense  but  for  the  sake  of  spending. 
A   BALANCE   AT  ABOUT  SXVTS  BILLION 

If  these  5  points  are  compiled  with,  I  have  stated  that  I  believe 
the  Budget  can  be  balanced  at  a  figure  of  approximately  $7,000,000.- 
000  without  abandoning  a  reasonable  allowance  for  relief,  old-age 
pensions,  housing,  and  soil  conservation.  If  prosperity  returns,  our 
present  tax  system  should  provide  that  amount  of  money.  Of 
course,  the  best  way  to  restore  prosperity  Is  to  restore  some  confi- 
dence to  business  by  reducing  the  regulation  which  constantly 
discourages  today  the  growth  of  private  interprise  We  can  only 
put  to  work  the  9  000  000  unemployed  In  private  lndu.stry.  We 
can  Inaease  the  revenue  from  profitable  commerce  and  manu- 
facture at  the  same  time  we  reduce  the  amount  which  has  to  be 
spent  on  relief  and  agricultural  assistance. 

Seven  billion  dollars  Is  certainly  not  an  unreasonably  low  figure. 
It  is  approximately  twice  the  cost  of  the  Government  under  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  Candidate  Roosevelt  severely  criticized  Hoover  he- 
cause  Government  expenses  rose  to  $4,000,000,000  during  his  admin- 
istration, although  a  considerable  part  of  that  expenditure  was  for 
emergency  relief  projects.  It  was  only  2  years  ago.  January  3.  1938. 
that  President  Roosevelt  In  his  message  to  Congress  said:  "In  my 
Judgment  the  expenditures  of  the  National  Government  cannot  be 
cut  much  below  $7.000  000.000  a  jfear  without  destroying  essential 
functions  or  letting  people  starve.  That  sum  can  t>e  raised,  and 
will  be  cheerfully  provided  by  the  American  people  if  we  can  increase 
the  Nation's  income  to  a  point  well  beyond  the  present  level," 

If  the  present  tax  system  does  not  raise  $7,000,000,000.  we  will 
have  to  Increase  taxes,  undesirable  as  that  Is.  for  the  alternative 
is  worse.  As  long  as  we  do  not  admit  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
cash  which  we  pay  out.  the  whole  Nation  believes  It  can  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  While  that  belief  exists,  expenses  are  bound  to 
Increase  l>ecause  most  of  the  projects  proposed  arc  nice  things  if  you 
can  afford  them.  The  policy  of  borrowing  U  an  Immoral  policy. 
because  the  longer  It  goes  on,  like  a  hablt-forminR  drug,  the  more 
Impossible  it  is  to  return  to  self-reliance  and  self-respect 

The  Budget  can  be  balanced :  The  authority  for  my  whole  position 
that  It  must  be  balanced,  and  the  figure  at  which  it  can  be  balanced. 
is.  no.  was.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  himself. 

THE    ALTERNATIVE   IS    KATIOWAL   RTTIW 

There  Is  no  conceivable  alternative  to  balancing  the  Budget,  If 
It  cannot  be  balanced  by  January  1942,  when  can  It  ever  be  bal- 
anced? Does  an  emergency  still  exist  after  7  years  of  New  Deal  rule? 
What  other  excuse  Is  there  for  not  paying  our  way  as  we  go?  Is  an 
emergency  still  going  to  exist  on  January  1.  1942?  The  President 
must  think  so  If  he  does,  he  admits  that  the  New  Deal,  after  7 
years  of  more  power  than  anv  government  In  the  United  States  has 
e»er  enjoyed,  has  utterly  failed  to  restore  this  country  even  to  nor- 
mal prosperity,  and  cannot  do  so  In  2  years  more.     His  very  challenge 


to  me  to  show  him  how  to  balance  the  Budget  admits  that  he  Is 
unable  to  get  the  Oovernment  or  the  country  back  to  normal.  If 
the  present  administration  asserts,  as  apparently  it  does,  that  the 
Budget  cannot  be  balanced,  then  It  cannot  appeal  for  a  vote  of 
confidence  to  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  for  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  balancing  the  Budget  promptly  Ls  national  bankruptcy. 

Of  course,  a  government  does  not  go  Into  the  bankruptcy  court, 
and  does  not  frankly  repudiate  its  debt,  but  It  can  accomplish  the 
same  thing  by  Infiatlon  of  the  currency.  No  one  can  say  what  the 
largest  safe  debt  limit  Is,  It  Is  not  a  question  of  figures  but  a 
question  of  public  opinion.  Every  cotmtry  which  has  continuously 
maintained  an  unbalanced  budget  has  come  sooner  or  later  to 
infiatlon.  The  debt  becomes  heavier  and  heavier,  tlie  Interest 
charge  greater  and  greater,  the  whole  deficit  larger  and  larger. 
Sooner  or  later  the  people  refuse  to  tax  themselves  for  the  sins  of 
the  past,  and  start  to  pay  the  debt  and  the  deficit  In  paper  money. 
When  that  time  comes,  prices  begin  to  rise  until  a  pair  of  shoes 
costs  $1,000.  or  as  in  Germany  at  one  time.  $100,000.  A  man  with 
money  in  the  savings  bank  still  has  the  money,  but  he  can't  buy 
anything  with  It,  Millions  of  men  have  spent  their  lives  building 
up  life  Insurance  for  their  widows  and  families.  Those  widows  will 
find  that  they  get  a  check  for  dollars,  but  dollars  that  won't  even 
pay  the  water  bill. 

Inflation  Is  national  bankruptcy,  and  It  means  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  basis  on  which  private  enterprise  has  been  built  up  in 
the  United  States.  It  means  utter  poverty  for  the  man  on  a  salary 
and  for  the  average  workman,  even  more  than  for  those  who  own 
property:  and  it  means  a  depression  which  would  make  the  depres- 
sion of  1932  look  like  Coolidge  prosptrlty.  In  order  to  prevent 
starvation  Itself,  the  Government  would  have  to  take  over  practi- 
cally all  business,  which  Is  Just  what  some  of  our  parlor  socialists 
in  Washington  would  like. 

No  one  has  pointed  out  more  graphically  than  Pranklln  D.  Roose- 
velt the  dangers  of  the  alternative  which  he  seems  to  regard  as 
Inevitable.  In  his  Pitstburgh  speech  in  1932.  he  said:  "If  the 
Nation  Is  living  within  Its  Income.  Its  credit  Is  good.  If  In  some 
crisis  It  lives  beyond  Its  Income  for  a  year  or  two.  It  can  usually 
borrow  temporarily  on  reasonable  terms.  But  if.  like  a  spend- 
thrift, it  throws  discretion  to  the  winds,  is  willing  to  make  no  sacri- 
fice at  all  in  spending,  extends  Its  taxing  to  the  limit  of  the  people's 
power  to  pay.  and  continues  to  pile  up  deficits,  it  is  on  the  road  to 
bankruptcy"  He  said  again:  "Our  Federal  extravagance  and  Im- 
providence bear  a  double  evil :  F^rst,  our  people  and  our  business 
cannot  carry  Its  excessive  burdens  of  taxation;  second,  our  credit 
structure  is  Impaired  by  the  unorthodox  Federal  financing  made 
necessary  by  the  unprecedented  magnitude  of  these  deficits."  He 
was  talking  of  deficits  considerably  less  than  one-half  the  deficits 
of  today,  which  had  come  about  only  in  the  extraordinary  emer- 
gency and  downhill  slide  of  the  1931  depression,  largely  through  a 
falling  off  in  tax  receipts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase  in  pub- 
lic debt  In  4  years  of  the  Hoover  administration,  after  allowing  for 
the  repayment  of  loans  made  at  that  time  to  preserve  Industry, 
was  less  than  $1,600,000,000.  whereas  in  7  years  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  added  o  ,er  $20,000,000,000  to  the  public  debt, 
of  which  not  more  than  two  billion  is  recoverable. 

CONCLUSION 

No  American  President.  Republican  or  Democrat,  has  ever  as- 
serted before,  when  the  country  was  at  peace,  that  the  Government 
under  his  charge  could  not  balance  Its  Budget  in  2  years.  Only 
our  actual  experience  with  the  present  administration  for  7  years 
can  make  me  believe  that  the  President  really  thinks  he  cannot  do 
so  He  has  chosen  to  debate  and  defend  that  New  Deal  policy 
which  is  the  most  utterly  indefensible  of  all  New  Deal  policies;  a 
policy  which  will  destroy  all  the  good  that  may  come  of  some  of 
the  reforms  he  has  Inltltlated.  Let  no  one  say  that  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  Is  too  hard-boiled  toward  the  more  unfortunate  among  our 
people.  It  is  the  poor  who  will  be  cared  for  by  a  solvent  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  ptoor  who  will  suffer  most  when  the  Government 
goes  Into  bankruptcy.  "Too  often  In  recent  history  liberal  gov- 
ernments have  been  wrecked  on  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  policy.  We 
must  avoid  this  danger." 


One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
German  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  8. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS.  OP  UTAH 


Mr.  GUPFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  be- 
fore the  Grerman  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  on 
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January-  7.  1940     The  German  Society  of  Pennsjivania  was 
'founded  in  1764  and  the  meeting  on  January  7  was  its  one 
hundred  and  seventy-filth  anniversary  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection;  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
pnnted  in  the  Rzcord.  as  follows: 

If  my  history  serves  me  right,  the  Ore«lL3  under  the  leadership 
of  ArlstoUe  Invented  logic  at  a  time  when  clvUlzatlon  began  to 
crumble  and  chaos  became  the  order  of  the  day  About  the  same 
time  after  thmgs  had  been  bad  among  the  warring  states  of 
China  for  many  hundred  years  and  then  took  a  turn  for  the  worae 
H*un  Thu  lnvent«l  lugic  there  Query:  Does  Intelligent  and  logl<»l 
thinking  require  chaotic  background?  If  It  does.  I  tonight  should 
be  able  to  deliver  a  masterpiece  of  pvire  reason. 

Condition*  in  Europe  could  not  have  been  so  good  250  years  ago 
when  the  first  Germans  came  to  this  land.  Conditions  In  Europe 
have  never  been  so  good  during  any  of  the  great  periods  that  have 
brought  to  America  many  of  her  adopted  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  contributed  so  greatly  In  the  building  of  the  American  Na- 
tion Tet  whUe  It  Is  true  that  many  outstandUig  Old  World  per- 
sonalities who  found  an  opportunity  to  express  and  make  articu- 
late their  genius  on  American  soil  left  under  protest,  or.  to  be 
thoroughly  honest,  left  because  they  had  to,  it  was  not  the  Europe 
of  their  backward  dreams  that  made  them  what  they  became, 
but  It  was  the  promise  of  American  life  that  touched  their  souls 
and  caused  them  to  become  partakers  of  Americas  spirit. 

In  a  governmental  sense  the  American  Constitution  stands  today 
as  the  mother  of  all  constitutions.  That  Is.  America's  Constitu- 
tion is  the  oldest  of  the  constitutions  of  the  world.  Yet  It  Is  In 
America  that  we  look  for  the  land  of  pronUse.  and  In  spite  of 
her  Constitutions  age.  she  stands  in  spirit  youthful  because  never 
once  has  she  turned  back  Thus  we  have  the  key  in  our  national 
life  to  what  may  become  Ponce  de  Leons  dream  of  the  Fountain 
of    Youth— «   nation   which    builds   onward   and   upward   and   does 

These  are  not  mere  words;  they  are  facts  of  history.  The  tech- 
niques to  which  those  nations  have  turned,  which  today  are  the 
children  of  the  waste  of  the  World  War.  which  today  are  the  chil- 
dren of  internal  strife,  which  today  are  the  children  of  privation 
and  reduced  standards  of  living— these  techniques  to  which  these 
nations  have  resorted  are  those  of  a  law  of  force,  of  dictatorial 
action  or  of  a  single  will  We  find  each  of  these  states  attempting 
to  make  the  whole  a  unit  and  thereby  making  unimportant  the 
individuals  in  that  whole,  each  attempting  to  destroy  the  dlETerences 
in  individual  characteristics  In  men  and  women,  each  attempting 
to  make  fewer  the  Individual's  loyalties  to  many  ideals,  each  at- 
tempting to  cause  the  individual,  the  subject,  to  lose  more  and 
more  his  entity  In  fusion  In  the  whole.  The  technique  of  the 
dictatorial,  single-willed  state  Is  the  technique  which  the  ancient 
Greek  democrat  felt  was  so  offensive  when  he  drove  off  the  Persian 
horde  The  technique  of  the  single-willed,  dictator-controlled  state 
todav  IS  the  technique  used  by  'Tsln  Shi  Huangtl  when  he  burned 
the  books  of  the  scholars  In  ancient  China,  when  he  built  the 
Great  Wall  to  hold  the  foreigner  out,  when  he  attempted  to  bring 
about  a  forced  unity  by  crushing  all  thinking  inconsistent  with 
his  centralizing  Ideas 

American  governmental  and  political  theory,  comparatively  old 
as  It  Is  when  we  view  living  states  today.  Is  In  very  deed  the  only 
one  of  youthful  promise:  and  It  Is  here  that  I  am  sure  the  thought- 
ful German  In  America  sees  In  a  sense  a  fulfillment  of  the  dreams 
of  his  Immigrating  fathers,  but  sees  also  the  promise  of  a  greater 
and  fuller  life  for  his  children. 

I  trust  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  America  Is  not  per- 
fect, and  life  In  the  dictatorial,  single-willed  states  has  not  become 
completely  stifled.  That  is  not  my  jxDlnt.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, man  for  man.  there  may  be  greater  happiness,  there  may  be 
higher  standards  of  living;  but  can  man,  who  has  within  him  In 
very  deed  the  gift  of  gods — not  only  the  ability  to  remember  the 
past  and  to  observe  and  Judge  the  present,  but  also  the  ability 
to  project  himself  into  the  future— can  man  In  his  fullest  ever  be 
completely  full  if  his  thinking  must  be  bounded.  If  his  aspirations 
must  be  llnuted.  If  he  must  submit  his  thought  and  action  to  the 
will  of  another?  Can  man  honestly  worship  if  he  is  not  tree  to 
worship  as  he  wills?  Can  a  man  honestly  discover  if  he  Is  not 
free  to  search  where  he  will?  What  constituted  the  glorious  re- 
search period  the  years  of  Germany's  leadership  In  education?  It 
was  the  freedom  of  thought  In  the  academies  and  In  the  labora- 
tories What  has  cc^ntnbuted  to  leadership  In  ctilture  anywhere 
In  the  world  but  freedom  of  action  and  the  right  to  soar? 

Now.  some  persons  present  might  think  that  I  am  going  to  con- 
demn that  which  we  do  not  like  in  other  places,  but  far  be  It  from 
me  to  do  that  Without  condemning.  I  should  rather  explain  how 
the  backward  steps  which  certain  nations  have  taken  are  doomed 
to  failure,  but  my  thought  Is  not  on  Europ>e  and  Asia.  My  thought 
Is  here  Can  America  avoid  those  backward  steps?  If  the  revolu- 
tion m  Russia.  If  the  revolution  In  Germany,  if  the  revolution  In 
Italy,  and  If  the  turn  to  the  strictly  military  government  in  Japan, 
and  the  various  revolutions  of  the  Tu  Cht»n  in  China,  all  have 
their  origin  in  poverty,  privation,  waste,  and  a  reduced  standard 
of  living,  should  we  not  be  thoughtful  about  ouiselves?  Can  a 
land  which  today  .shows  actually  a  per  capita  reduced  Income  and 
therefore  less  wealth  per  persi^n  than  It  did  10  years  ago  maintain 
Its  standards  and  its  political  ideals  without  creating  that  misery  and 
that  privation  which  makes  the  advantage-taking  leader  resort  to 
the  ways  of  the  demagogue  and  build  the  army  of  his  marching 


men  on  some  hate?  Social  Institutions  built  upon  hate  destroy 
in  the  individual  his  ability  to  have  many  loyalties.  Without  his 
many  loyalties,  the  Individuals  freedoms  are  soon  lost. 

Now  I  must  be  concrete  in  giving  an  example  of  what  I  mean 
here  or  else  I  shall  be  misunderstood.  You  represent  a  German- 
American  society  that  has  been  In  existence  for  over  a  century 
and  three-quarters.  Men  who  do  not  sympathize  with  the  real 
characteristics  of  free  men  may  object  on  a  given  occasion  even  to 
your  hyphenated  name;  but  to  deny  the  contributions  of  German 
thotight.  of  German  blood,  of  German  heritage.  German  cultures. 
to  American  life  would  be  the  equivalent  of  destroying  something 
very  fine  In  American  life.  But  the  Interesting  thing  about  these 
contributions,  when  we  analyze  them,  is  that  they  were  really  not 
German  at  all.  What  do  I  mean  by  that?  It  is  only  when  Ger- 
man— or  any  other— culture  hits  the  high  plane  of  a  great  univer- 
sal that  It  Influences  the  outside  world.  It  Is  only  when  the 
Individual  culture  contributes  to  the  onward  and  upward  develop- 
ment of  all  men  that  It  Is  worth  whUe. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  American,  the  Alps  are  European,  but 
the  grandeur  of  a  painting  of  our  glorious  mountains  or  your 
majestic  peaks  appeals  quite  as  much  to  the  Asiatic  artist  as  It 
does  to  the  native  of  those  mountains  who  feels  a  longing  of 
homesickness  rather  than  an  appreciation  of  art.  Can  you  call 
Wagnerian  music  German?  In  a  sense,  yes;  but  had  It  remained 
German  only  It  would  have  died  with  Its  creator.  What  we  want 
to  find  and  what  we  want  to  get  Is  that  social  and  political  tech- 
nique In  life  which  will  make  It  po.ssible  for  us  to  enjoy  in  the 
present  the  gr^at  universals.  rather  than  having  to  seek  them  in 
the  past.  To  hate  Jesus  because  he  was  a  Jew  is  to  curb  the  soul; 
to  refuse  to  read  Socrates  because  he  was  a  Greek  would  tiellttle 
any  man.  It  has  been  a  law  of  history  that  whenever  the  bounds 
of  a  people  have  been  set  In  a  given  groove,  that  people  has  never 
contributed  to  the  development  of  world  culture  and  has  always 
ultimately  stifled  its  own. 
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OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  8,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    ARTHUR  CAPPER.  OP  KANSAS 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1940,  before  the  Klwanis  club  of  this  city,  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Capper]  on  the  subject 
Our  Crippled  Children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  addressed  many  luncheon  clubs  and  district  organiza- 
tions in  my  21  years  In  the  National  Capital,  but  no  subject 
assigned  to  me  has  appealed  to  me  quite  as  much,  none  has  been 
closer  to  my  heart,  than  the  subject  which  you  have  glvrn  me 
today;   Crippled  Children  and  What  Can  Be  Done  for  Thrm. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  honored  by  the  presence  of  my  colleague. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet.  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  your  Kiwanis 
brothers  and  a  friend  of  crippled  children.  Wisconsin  had  not 
been  represented  by  a  Republican  in  the  Senate  for  many  years 
until  Senator  Wilet  arrived  a  year  ago  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you 
Senator  Wilet  has  already  made  a  great  many  friends  in  the 
Senate.     They  like  him. 

I  have  had  many  interests  in  the  course  of  my  busy  life,  but  let 
me  tell  you  I  have  never  known  a  heart  appeal  quite  equal  to  that 
which  comes  from  helping  crippled  children  I  know  of  no  heart- 
warming tonic  to  equal  a  sight  of  the  happiness  of  a  crippled 
I  child  made  whole.  They  are  often  too  young  to  comprehend  the 
'  full  extent  of  the  blessing  that  has  come  to  them.  They  only 
know  they  are  free  to  run  and  play  like  other  children.  Thfy  have 
yet  to  realize  that  Instead  of  dragging  through  life,  a  burden  to 
the»nselves  and  to  others,  they  may  grow  to  be  useful  and  active 
men  and  women,  with  as  fair  a  chance  for  happiness  and  Inde- 
pendence as  the  best  of  tis  have. 

It  is  mv  belief  that  no  human  being  Is  quite  a."'  deserving  of 
help  as  the  crippled  child.  Robbed  first  of  the  ability  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  childhood,  he  sees  himself  held  back  and  handi- 
capped in  the  effort  to  attain  development  along  line.s  which  mean 
success  or  failure  in  later  life.  Certainly,  my  friends,  there  Is  no 
movement  more  worthy  of  wholehearted  support.  Helping  a  little 
child  to  health  and  happiness  is  an  act  which  returns  to  the  giver 
a  lasting  blessing  tn  full  measure. 

All  of  you  probably  have  picttues  In  your  minds,  as  I  have,  of 
crippled  children  with  twl&ted  legs,  bent  backs,  and  other  deformi- 


ties; but  ■trlctlv,  according  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection,  a  crippled  child  Is  "one  whose  future 
capacity  for  self-support  Is  threatened  by  disease  or  defect  of  the 
bones.  Joints,  or  muscles." 

This  same  White  House  conference.  Incidentally,  recommended 
that  county.  State,  and  Nation  provide  by  means  of  constructive 
and  coordinated  planning  a  program  of  child  care  relating  to  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  crippled  children.  When  such  a  program  Is 
carried  cut  In  each  community  as  It  should  be,  the  number  of 
crlpp'ed  children  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  and 
a  large  percent  of  those  crippled  will  be  helpied  greatly,  if  not 
entirely  cured.  Thus  the  number  of  crippled  adults  who  now  have 
such  a  terrible  time  getting  along  in  grown-up  life  would  be 
drastically  reducrd 

Today  In  the  United  States  It  Is  estimated  there  are  between 
300,000  and  400.000  crippled  children,  ranging  up  to  16  years  of  age. 
Their  number  was  considerably  Increased  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
wave  of  Infantile  paralysis  that  swept  across  the  country.  Ac- 
cording to  thefic  estimates,  these  400.000  children  are  so  deformed 
as  to  be  of  no  use  to  themtelves.  They  are  charges  upon  those  near 
to  them.  In  thousands  of  cases,  they  are  flnanclal  charges  upon  the 
communities  In  which  they  live.  Ninety  percent  of  these  cases 
come  from  the  homes  of  poor  families.  Yet  this  movement  to 
make  deformed  or  crippled  children  normal  Is  almost  new. 
Little  or  no  thought  was  given  this  problem  25  years  ago  Today 
the  crippled  children's  movement,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Is  spreading 
with  marvelous  rapidity.  There  Is  so  much  satisfaction  to  be 
gained  In  realizing  the  difference  In  the  condition  of  the  crippled 
child  before  and  after  Its  little  body  Is  repaired  that  many  per- 
sons are  gripped  by  the  thrUl  of  having  had  something  to  do  with 
such  blessed  work. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  show  you  what  It  means  to  have  this 
great  army  of  deformed  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  reach  from  horizon  to  horizon  and  far  beyond.  Some 
would  be  crawling,  some  upright  on  crutches,  some  unable  to  lift 
themselves  In  any  posture  above  the  ground.  You  would  see  little 
boys  5  and  6  years  old  who  could  not  stand,  much  less  walk. 
You  would  see  tiny  babes  clasped  closi  in  the  arms  of  despairing 
mothers  who  love  their  children  not  the  less,  but  more,  because 
of  the  limbs  twisted  at  birth  and  feet  bent  so  that  they  may  never 
be  able  to  walk.  I  know  of  nothing  more  pathetic  In  this  world 
than  a  child  of  poverty,  deformed,  uncared  for,  unwanted  by 
society. 

You  must  remember  that  most  of  these  children  are  crippled 
only  physically.  Mentally  they  are  normal.  Hence  It  Is  vitally 
Important  that  care  be  provided  for  them  which  as  nearly  as 
possible  will  enable  them  to  achieve  the  fullest  development 

We  find  that  special  education  for  crippled  children  is  confined 
mainly  to  cities.  An  amazing  difference  exists  among  the  different 
cities  In  the  methods  and  cost  of  education,  which  ranges  per 
Child  from  about  1187  a  year  to  almost  $600  a  year.  The  special 
education  of  crippled  children  Is  designed  to  prepare  them  to  live 
harmoniously  with  those  who  are  not  handicapped  It  is  impor- 
tant that  citizens  should  be  taught  that  this  education  is  not 
Charity  but  Is  sound  public  policy.  Lack  of  understanding  of  this 
fact  on  the  part  of  the  average  man  and  woman  is  a  terrible 
hindrance  In  inaugurating  better  corumunlty  programs  for  the 
care  of  the  child. 

As  Is  the  case  In  public  relief,  the  care  and  education  of  crippled 
children  Is  slowly  being  shifted  from  private  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  those  maintained  by  public  funds. 

Important  as  education  is  for  crippled  children,  equally  Impor- 
tant is  proper  treatment.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  mind  if  I  tell 
you  a  little  about  the  Foundation  for  Crippled  Children,  at  To- 
peka,  which  a  few  of  us  helped  to  organize  at  Christmas  time  In 
1920.  and  which  Is  still  doing  good  work.  More  than  a  thousand 
children,  with  the  assistance  of  this  foundation,  have  been  given 
intensive  orthof>edic  services  by  the  best  surgeons  and  In  the  best 
hospitals  to  be  found  In  all  the  world. 

The  work  of  the  foundation  Is  limited  by  no  boundary  line  and 
discriminates  in  favor  of  no  race  or  creed.  Crippled  children  from 
15  different  States  have  profited  through  our  foundation,  and  let- 
ters of  Information,  encouragement,  and  advice  have  been  sent  on 
application  to  parents  of  unfortunate  children  In  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  never  been  interested 
In  anv  work  which  gave  me  quite  as  much  satisfaction. 

Otir  Job  for  the  crippled  child  will  never  be  done  until  we  are 
able  to  control  dlsea.ses  and  accidents  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
/  child  will  be  crippled;  until  we  have  such  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion that  we  can  provide  proper  treatment  for  every  crippled  child; 
and  until  the  Nation  Is  providing  proper  education  for  every  crip- 
pled child 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  comparatively  few  crippled  children  have 
the  advantage  of  early  discovery,  treatment,  and  training.  In  small 
towns  and  rural  communities  children  are  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
advantage than  In  cities.  This  Is  due  to  lack  of  facilities  for  their 
care  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  less  seriously  crippled  children 
are  far  more  neglected  than  those  in  a  serious  condition. 

As  I  see  It,  there  are  at  this  time  three  great  needs  for  crippled 
children  in  the  United  States  which  ought  to  be  supplied. 

The  first  is  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  crippled  children.  We  should 
know  exactly  how  many  there  are.  how  they  became  crippled,  what 
their  needs  for  treatment  or  prevention  are,  and  how  we  may 
organize  to  handle  these  needs. 

The  second  need  throughout  the  country  Is  for  more  adequate 
facilities  for  treatment  and  training  of  crippled  children. 


The  third  need — and  we  find  It  right  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia — Is  for  more  adequate  appropriation  for  the  conduct  of 
oiff  schools  for  crippled  children.  I  am  exceedingly  interested  in 
that  problem,  and  I  know  you  are.  You  have  been  of  very  great 
assistance  in  solving  this  problem  for  something  like  17  years. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  crippled  children  require  more  car© 
than  normal  children  But  as  far  as  possible  they  should  be  treated 
as  if  they  were  normal,  and  not  as  a  care  or  a  liability  to  the  family 
or  the  community.  With  the  right  kind  of  care  and  a  helpful  atti- 
tude of  mind  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  caring  for  them,  crippled 
children  can  be  made  social  assets  to  the  community,  instead  of 
liabilities. 

There  Is  an  economic  side  to  this  work.  too.  Most  State  hos- 
pitals, where  a  good  deal  of  the  food  needed  by  the  Inmates  Is  pro- 
duced on  the  place,  estimate  the  cost  of  food  and  care  of  the  young 
patient  at  $200  a  year.  Of  course,  that  doesn't  Include  Interest  on 
the  Investment  In  buildings,  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  or  any  such 
Items  But  on  this  basis  It  would  cost  $60,000,000  annually  to  main- 
tain the  300.000  deformed  children  for  1  year.  That  would  give 
them  a  bare  existence.  Supposing  the  average  life  of  such  a  child 
is  40  years;  that  would  mean  their  subsistence  fur  that  length  of 
time  would  total  $2,400,000.000 — If  they  were  allowed  to  remain  In 
their  deformed  State  throughout  life. 

But  suppose  these  300,000  crippled  children  were  restored,  were 
able  to  make  their  own  way.  and  to  help  support  others;  what  would 
be  the  result? 

The  average  earning  capacity  of  a  human  being  In  the  class  of 
the  average  deformed  child  is  estimated  at  approximately  $1,000  a 
year.  That  would  mean  that  these  300.000  crippled  children  In 
their  average  life  of  40  years  would  earn  exactly  $12,000,000,000. 

By  restoring  these  children  to  some  measure  of  usefulness,  instead 
of  having  to  spend  $2,400,000,000  to  take  care  of  them  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  40,  they  would  add  $12,000,000,000  to  the  Nation's 
earning  power,  a  stupendous  sum. 

Here,  then,  is  further  proof  that  there  is  no  investment  In  the 
world  whose  returns  can  compare  to  what  you  Invest  In  restoring  s 
deformed  child  to  a  condition  of  happy  usefulness. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  occasion  a  few  years  ago,  on  which  I  invited 
the  crippled  children  of  your  Washington  schools  to  be  my  guests 
in  the  Senate  gallery  during  one  of  the  interesting  sessions.  It 
was  something  of  a  task  to  get  them  there,  but  I  had  the  capable 
assistance  of  the  school  officials  and  the  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Senate.  It  proved  to  be  a  wonderfully  thrilling  event  for  the 
children  and  almost  as  much  of  an  event  for  the  Senators. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  doing 
such  fine  work  for  these  little  folks,  has  an  association  for  crippled 
children  of  the  District  and  I  am  proud  to  say  has  made  me  a  mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  directors  from  the  beginning  of  the  organization. 
I  am  glad  to  say  also  this  as.'ociaticn.  headed  by  Mrs.  Cary  Grayson, 
has  done  some  really  worth-while  work. 

Washington,  jtoo.  Is  the  center  of  another  movement  for  the  bene- 
fit of  crippled  children:  I  mean  that  sponsored  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  The  Warm  Springs  Foundation,  established  by  our 
President  in  Georgia  for  the  aid  of  these  handicapped  children.  I 
regard  as  one  of  America's  greatest  humanitarian  achievements.  It 
means  so  much  that  the  proceeds  from  the  htmdreds  of  birthday 
balls  throughout  the  country,  amounting  to  large  sums,  goes  to  the 
crippled  children  In  every  State  in  the  Union  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  I  am  glad  that  alreadv  plans  are  well  under  way  for  the 
event  on  January  30.  with  Indications  of  a  record-breaking  success. 
I  know  you  Klwanians  will  do  your  part. 

Special  gymnasium  facilities  In  the  schools  have  been  a  great 
blessing  to  crippled  children,  as  well  as  have  special  opportunities 
from  swimming.  You  remember  what  a  great  help  It  was  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  In  his  recovery  from  infantile  paralysis  to  swim 
down  In  Georgia,  and  how  important  a  part  in  his  present  well- 
being  it  seems  to  be  to  have  a  swimming  pool  installed  In  the 
White  House.  Yovi  know,  of  course,  that  many  children  are  crippled 
from  Infantile  paralysis  exactly  as  our  President  was.  These  chil- 
dren have  had  marvelous  benefits  from  the  Warm  Springs  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  from  the  numerous  hospitals  throughout  the 
country. 

I  have  talked  of  education  and,  to  some  extent,  treatment  of 
crippled  children,  but  I  have  said  little  of  the  prevention  of 
crippling.  Tliere  are  definite  ways  of  preventing  crippling.  For 
example,  health  laws  and  automobile  traffic  laws  properly  enforced, 
and  other  safeguards,  such  as  clinics  and  stations  for  dlagriosis.  have 
greatly  les.«^ened  the  number  of  accidents  and  the  nvunber  of  serious 
causes  of  disease  which  result  In  crippled  children.  This  matter 
of  prevention  has  not  yet  been  given  the  attention  It  should  receive. 
It  happens  that  much  more  funds  are  available  for  the  care  of 
crippled  children  than  for  preventive  measures.  I  think  we  should 
provide  more  funds  for  treatment.  I  also  think  we  have  great  need 
for  funds  and  more  resources  for  prevention. 

It  Is  most  encouraging  that  crippled  children  have  received  the 
attention  of  more  volunteer  and  professional  organizations  than 
have  any  other  group  of  the  handicapped.  During  recent  years  this 
attention  has  been  shown  in  many  Slates  by  clinics  provided  by  law 
and  by  better  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  There  Is, 
however,  a  great  need  for  comprehensive  research  work  to  investi- 
gate every  angle  of  the  problem  of  these  children.  Constructive 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  these  children  can  best 
be  adjusted  to  normal  living  conditions  are  very  necessary. 

I  say  to  you.  the  problem  of  the  crippled  child  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
administrative  agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  a  challenge   to 
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the  lejjlslatures  and  cities  of  our  country.  Certainly  every  child  of 
our  Nation  Is  entitled,  so  far  as  Is  possible,  to  the  ancient  prescrip- 
tion of  a  sound  mind  In  a  sound  body 

Right  here  In  Washington  the  challen(?e  has  been  made,  and  I 
am  glad  that  you  men  of  Klwanis  are  acceptlnf?  It.  Your  clinic 
and  hospitalization  for  crippled  children  Is  Indeed  deserving  of 
praise,  as  Is  your  annual  Christmas  party  and  other  work. 

And  now  another  challenge  has  been  thrown  Isefore  you.  that  of 
getting  up  a  school  for  the  crippled  children  only  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  As  I  understand  the  problem,  at  least  $2,000  must  be 
raised  to  remodel  another  building  and  make  It  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  crippled  children 

The  crippled  children's  school,  as  It  now  exists,  was  established 
by  Congress  In  1929.  and  has  since  been  accommodated  by  assign- 
ment as  a  separate  unit  in  a  regular  school — first  at  the  Welghtman 
and  now  at  the  Langdcn  School 

I  have  also  lieen  told  that  the  school  authorities  of  this  city 
consider  It  most  desirable  that  the  education  of  crippled  children 
be  m  a  separate  school  building,  rather  than  a  unit  of  a  regular 
school.  And  I  understand  that  this  policy  Is  approved  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  citing  in  support  thereof  that 
practically  every  city  In  the  United  States  which  has  a  popula- 
tion comparable  with  that  of  Washington  has  such  a  separate 
building  for  the  education  of  Its  crippled  children.  The  Washing- 
ton School  Board.  I  am  further  told.  In  pursuance  thereof  has 
for  the  last  4  or  5  years  included  Ift  Its  budget  an  Item  for 
appropriation  to  start  such  a  building,  but  this  item  has  been 
■:rlcken  In  every  case.  I  believe,  before  it  reached  Congress 

Now.  I  understand,  the  building  at  Allison  and  Thirteenth 
Streets  NW  .  which  has  been  used  as  a^  health  school  for  children 
threatened  with  tuberculosis,  is  to  be  vacated,  and  that  it  can 
be  readily  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  crippled  children  I 
have  been  Informed  that  by  making  minor,  but  sufficient,  changes 
In  the  building,  the  cost  probably  would  be  only  $2  000,  and  th:it 
your  club  possibly  Is  willing  to  volunteer  Its  services  and  con- 
tribute sufficient  cash  to  absorb  most  of.  If  not  all  of.  this 
expyense. 

Your  offer,  your  attitude  In  regard  to  this  move.  Is  a  wonderful 
thing  I  know  that  Is  the  spirit  of  Klwanis.  and  I  compliment 
you  on  such  action.  And  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  give  my 
utmost   support   to   that   protn"arn. 

I  say  there  Is  no  greater  call  to  which  men  can  rally  than 
around  the  standard  of  helpless  children  We  must  get  them  out 
of  the  wheel  chairs.  We  must  make  them  walk.  We  must  give 
the-n  courage  and.  so  far  as  possible,  give  them  an  even  chance 
with  other  boys  and  girls  in  the  race  of  life. 

Again,  I  say,  the  work  for  crippled  children  is  th?  finest  ex- 
pression of  modern  civilization.  It  is  the  finest  because  it  Is 
based  on  the  most  beautiful  human  attributes  which  prompt  us 
to  help  those  who  cannot  hflp  them<?elves.  and  it  is  fine  t^-cause  It 
fits  In  wi'h  the  highest  Ideals  of  our  Christian  civilization.  That 
^-4$  why  Klwanis  Is  so  keenly  Interested  In  crippled  children. 

l8»^ore  I  close,  my  friends,  I  want  to  say  thank  you  for  allow- 
ing me  these  few  moments,  and  again  I  want  to  compliment  you 
on  your  fine  work,  and  wish  you  success. 

Mv  last  word  is  a  touching  poem,  written  by  a  physically 
handicapped  womari— Ann  Shulman,  of  Chicago.  She  heads  It 
••Challenge"; 

"Give  them  opportunity: 

Make  the  youngsters  straight  and  strong; 
Pity  Is  not  what  they  want: 

Let  them  know  that  they  'belong.' 

••Help   them   with   your   understanding; 
Give  the  pennies  you  can  spare; 
Rid  them  of  all  backward  feeling; 
Teach  that  you  can   do  and  dare,' 

•Know   their   capabilities; 

Give  each  one  an  equal  start; 
Open  wide  the  door  for  them; 
Open  wide  your  heart." 


American  Rights  on  the  Sea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  8,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GENERAL  JOHNSON 


orable  Cordell  Hull,  to  cfflcials  of  the  Brltl.-h  Empire  In  re- 
gard to  the  stoppage  of  our  ships  a  ^.d  the  seizure  and  censor- 
mg  of  our  mail,  I  ask  unanimous  •  onsent  to  have  published 
in  the  columns  of  the  Appendix  of  tne  Congressional  Record 
an  article  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  which  appeared  in  the 
Miami  Daily  Herald,  of  Miami.  Fla..  under  dale  of  December 
29.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Miami  (Fla  )  Daily  Herald  of  December  29.  1939] 

BarrisH  Racket 

(By  Hugh  S  Johnson) 

Washington,  D  C  ,  November  28  —No  nation  ever  made  as  great  a 
sacrifice  of  international  r;ghts  as  have  we  We  got  off  the  ocean  to 
avoid  having  to  vindicate  our  rights  at  sea 

Did  we  do  that  altogether  because  we  dldnt  want  the  Germans 
raising  a  cause  of  war  by  sinking  our  ships  In  submarine  warfare? 
Partly,  but  It  must  be  repeated  that,  up  to  our  severance  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany  in  the  World  War,  only  one  American 
ship  had  been  attacked  by  submarines — and  she  was  traveling  with 
a  British  convoy.  She  wasn't,  as  this  column  once  stated  in  error, 
sunk      She  was  the  tanker  Gul flight  and  she  Is  still  In  service. 

A  principal  reason  for  recent  American  abandonment  of  rights  was 
to  avoid  arguments  with  England  It  was  a  handsome  gesture. 
The  lifting  of  the  arnis  embargo  is  proving  to  be  even  more  hand- 
some. It  is  going  eventually  to  give  the  Allies  supremacy  In  the  air 
as  our  science,  production,  and  ingenuity  begin  to  provide  more  and 
better  war  planes  than  the  Germans  can  produce 

But  all  this  was  apparently  not  enough  to  satisfy  our  British 
cousins.  They  have  an  undoubted  right  to  stop  one  of  our  ships 
anywhere  on  the  seven  seas,  to  visit  and  search  her  and.  If  she  car- 
ries contraband,  to  seize  her  But  they  have  no  right  to  seize 
American  ships,  convoy  them  to  her  ports,  rifle  and  censor  the  United 
States  malls  and  delay  voyages  until  they  t)ecome  unprofitable. 

AMOUNTS   TO   RACKET 

Neither  has  she  any  right  to  demand  an  alternative  to  this  abuse 
of  our  rights,  that  Anierican  ships  submit  to  her  agents  schedules 
of  their  sailings  and  manifestos  of  their  cargoes  What  that 
amounts  to  is  an  Indirect  blockade  of  our  ports  under  threat  of 
grossly  unlawful  action  If  we  do  not  accede  In  plainer  words, 
what  it  amounts  to  is  a  racket — with  every  aspect  of  an  Al  Capcne 
"protective"  society 

A  new  question  that  requires  our  attention  Is  the  British  threat 
by  'orders  In  council'  to  seize  on  the  high  seas  gocds  of  German 
origin,  regardless  of  ownership,  as  an  act  of  "reprisal"  against  Ger- 
man sinkings  by  submarines  or  mines 

These  Brit:sh  "orders  In  council'  regulating  the  commerce  nf  the 
world  and  riding  roughshod  over  neutral  rights  are  acts  of  supremely 
arbitrary  audacity  We  fought  England  In  protest  of  them  once. 
There  is  no  precedent  In  International  law  for  seizing  enemy  ex- 
ports, possibly  of  neutral  ownership.  That  Isn't  reprisal  against  an 
enemy  That  Is  reprisal  against  neutrals — or  such  fake  neutrals  as 
we  have  been — "friends"  to  the  very  limit  of  the  letter  of  the  law — 
with  little  regard  for  its  spirit.  It  Is  a  kind  of  disguised  piracy  to 
which  other  presumable  neutrals  have  objected,  but  which  we  have 
sv/allowed  without  a  word  Can  it  be  .supposed  that  England  would 
ever  have  dared  that  kind  of  gross  affront  without  assurance  that 
we  would  not  protest?  Have  we  a  new  Walter  Hines  Page  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  and  a  new  Lansing  In  Washington?  Isn't  this 
the  road  to  war"? 

There  is  no  question  here  of  how  many  of  our  gocds  are  Involved. 
It  Is  solely  a  question  of  how  many  of  our  rights  are  Involved.  We 
are  strangely  silent  here — but  we  are  strangely  vociferous  in  the 
Orient  where  many  British  dollars  are  Involved  and  few  of  ours. 
We  seem  to  b?  about  to  sacrifice  $400,000,000  of  our  annual  Japanese 
trade  to  protect  $100,000,000  of  big  bu.-^lness  fixed  Investment  In 
China  at  the  very  moment  when  we  are  Inert  to  British  confiscation 
of  our  rights  at  sea  and  Communist  confiscation  of  our  property 
rights  In  Mexico 

Every  time  I  write  a  piece  like  this  I  am  accused  of  being  pro- 
Hitler  I  am  no  more  prc-Hitler  than  Rabbi  Wise,  but  It  Is  time 
for  somebody  to  be  pro- American. 


Farm  Imports 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr,  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  interesting  and  Important  notes  have  recently  passed 
from  the  bands  of  our  very  able  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  8,  1940 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  fact  that  our  balance  of 
foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  is  heavily  against  the 
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American  fanner,  and  gave  oflBcial  Government  figures  to 
prove  that  our  export  trade  in  agricultural  items  has  been 
declining  and  that  our  imports  of  such  items  in  direct 
competition  with  American  agriculture  has  been  rapidly 
increasing. 

Today  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  figures  on  farm 
Imports  for  the  first  10  months  of  1939,  as  compared  to  the 
first  10  months  of  1938.  These  figures  undeniably  prove  that 
the  present  administration  program  of  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments certainly  has  been  of  injury  rather  than  of  benefit  to 
American  agriculture.    They  are: 

Farm  imports — United   States  imports  of  agricultural  products,  10 

months.  1938  and  1939 
rU.  S.  I>ft>artn«>nt  of  Commerce  fljurMl 


Import  items 

Unit 

10  months  end 

n(?  October— 

1938 

1939 

Cattle 

Head... 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Ponndii 

Doien 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Poimds 

Number 

Poands 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Tons 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pound.s 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

BiKfaels 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Poands 

Bushel 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

I23,7:J2.HJ0 

44,  iZi.  (xn 
1S2,  S44 

3M.  .UJv  (IX) 

A  4UH.  (WO 

1.3,  749 

317,000 

13fi,000 

.V25H 

Z  43.J.  (O) 

12,237,000 

hi,  75Z  000 

1.1505 

27,173 

6,3«o,noo 

3K,  315,  000 

K,6M.OU0 

183.322.000 

4.799,000 

325.000 

4.'5.  09«.  000 

25,9IM,000 

8,om 

66.810.000 
93.  107.  000 

60, 9»w.  mo 
r.;.  3--M.  000 

90.  .V'l.  000 
4. 939. 000 
3.  79H.  000 
3,  275.  000 

fift4.  339 

Moat  products  (total)... . . 

1.3fi  .V2,  000 

Canned  tn.'ef 

?)>.  073.  m\ 

Cheese 

49,  249,  000 

Effes  (in  shell) 

3fi7,336 

Uid«-s  and.«kins  (total) 

2,S8.  mt.  (*» 

Tattle  hi<lc3 

im.  217.  0O1 

Slwep  and  lamb  !<kins 

fiO  085,000 

Silver  fox  fur  skios 

75,067 

Casein 

6,fCf»,000 

Barley 

74.S.  000 

Oaxs 

2,fil2,000 

Wbt^  (all) 

«,  310,  fW) 

Wheat  flour 

Barley  malt .., 

Hav     

It;  «2»,  000 

W,  626.  000 

35.550 

Wheat  hvprodoct  feeds.. 

372,951 

Chickpea.<.  dried 

Potatoes,  white  or  Irish 

7,  507, 000 
4«.  072.000 

Sajjo  

21,  2.S2,  OIW 

Tapioca     ........ ........... 

:s^  OM.  000 

Arrowroot  . 

Peas,  CKniMHl         

7,  CM,  000 
1,070.000 

Tomatoes,  canned                                   

47.  773.  000 

Pineapples.  pn'jwre<l  or  preserved 

Apples 

67,  a32. 000 
24.  Ml 

Wool,  unmanufartured 

197. 026. 000 

Coit^m,  unmanufactured   

S4,  443,  000 

Tobacco,  unmanufact ured 

M.  M4.  ono 

Flav-'se*^ 

.14.724.1100 

Ca.<!i<ir  liean.1 

116.  5.S5.O0O 

Potato  starch 

7.316.000 

^laple  suear  and  sirup       .... 

12.  i:<6.000 

Wool  noils,  wastes,  and  rasrs 

15,  200,  000 

Note  increase  over  1938, 

After  studj'ing  the  above  figures  the  farmers  of  America 
can  judge  for  themselves  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present 
Democratic  administration  under  the  New  Deal  has  been  prop- 
erly protecting  the  American  market  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  A  continuation  of  such  heavy  increases  in 
agricultural  imports  will  mean  the  ruination  of  those  who  till 
the  soil  of  America.  We  must  call  a  halt  to  the  New  Deal 
program  of  entering  reciprocal-trade  agreements  that  work 
to  the  injury  of  our  farmers  through  the  flooding  of  American 
markets  with  farm  products  imported  from  foreign  lands. 

Within  a  few  days  I  expect  to  give  some  interesting  infor- 
mation as  to  the  astounding  decreases  in  our  agricultural 
export  trade  during  recent  months. 


The  Challenge  of  Intolerance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  8, 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  MURPHY 


Mr.  MICHAEX.  J.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  very  glad  to  include  therein  a 
most  impressive  and  humanitarian  address  entitled  '"Ilie 
LXXXVI— App 6 


Challenge  of  Intolerance,"  delivered  by  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Honorable  Prank  Murphy,  newly  appointed  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  National 
Conference  for  Palestine,  on  January  7,  1940,  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  commend  this  very  able  analysis  of  the  abuses  of  tol- 
erance that  have  descended  upon  so  many  countries  abroad 
today,  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  people  of  my 
State  because  of  its  cosmopolitan  and  timely  interest.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  good  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  their  ancestors,  fled  the  Old  World,  driven  by 
the  scourge  of  similar  abuses  in  other  days  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  to  experience  and  ultimately  to  cherish  the  free- 
dom and  the  joy  of  our  democracy.  And  so,  in  these  perilous 
days  when  the  tentacles  of  foreign  isms  are  attempting  to 
stretch  like  a  malignant  growth  from  the  land  of  dictator- 
ships to  the  land  of  the  free,  It  behooves  us  to  heed  the 
analogy  drawn  by  the  Attorney  General.  Tolerance  is  the 
bulwark  of  the  heritage  of  every  American,  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and  it  should  be  treasured  and 
nurtured  beyond  the  realm  of  theory  and  into  the  realm  of 
practice  as  one  of  the  proudest  possessions  of  our  country 
today.    The  address  follows: 

For  many  of  the  human  family  the  period  we  live  in  Is  one  of 
heartbreak  and  tragedy.  Helplessly,  the  humble,  unknown  thou- 
sands whose  only  wants  are  bread  and  peace  see  their  homelands 
overrun  by  Invading  armies,  their  homes  and  fields  ravaged  by  the 
lightning  strokes  of  war.  Life  for  them  is  a  nightmare  of  destruc- 
tion and  hate,  too  horrible  to  be  believed,  if  It  were  not  that  the 
harsh  facts  lie  before  their  eyes. 

In  such  an  era,  earnest  efforts  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger — 
endeavors  to  find  and  to  build  homes  fcr  the  homeless  and  op- 
pressed— must  come  to  all  men  of  good  will  as  a  source  of  cheer  and 
encouragement.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  visit  v/itix 
you  who  are  engaged  In  such  a  movement. 

To  one  like  myself  who  was  brought  up  from  early  childhood  to 
read  and  revere  the  Bible  as  the  book  of  books,  Palestine  is  not 
simply  a  distant  country,  nor  are  the  people  who  first  made  It  the 
Holy  Land  simply  another  race.  The  land  of  the  book  and  the 
p>eople  of  the  book  are  peculiarly  part  of  the  religious  heritage  of 
civilized  men. 

And  so  it  Is  that  your  efforts  to  help  build  a  sanctuary  for  the 
harried  and  homeless  of  the  Jewish  people  have  a  mighty  appeal  to 
those  of  vis  of  other  faiths  and  races  who  still  find  refuge,  when  the 
world  about  us  seems  the  darkest,  in  the  spiritual  teachings  of  the 
humble  prophets  who  dwelt  in  Zion  and  in  Galilee  many  centuries 
ago. 

We  recall  that  America  itself  came  into  being  at  the  hands  of 
harried  and  homeless  people  searching  for  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  freedom.  Remembering  their  great  struggle,  we  sympathize  the 
more  with  this  effort  of  yours  to  create  in  Palestine  a  haven  of 
refuge  and  a  center  of  culture  where  your  kith  and  kin.  free  from 
oppression  and  persecution,  can  find  life  and  peace  in  the  land  of 
their  forefathers. 

The  particular  tasks  which  you  have  set  for  yourselves  are  neces- 
sitated, and  at  the  same  time  complicated,  by  external  events.  We 
are  living  through  a  dark  and  emergent  period  in  the  worlds  his- 
tory. Unquestionably  it  is  a  period  of  transition  and  change, 
although  the  exact  nature  of  the  transition  and  change  is  something 
that  few  of  us  know  enough  to  understand  or  are  wise  enough  to 
foretell. 

Men  and  women  everywhere  are  haunted  by  a  feeling  of  insecur- 
ity, of  helplessness  to  protect  the  things  they  cherish  most.  And 
yet.  while  their  present  state  is  so  unhappy,  they  also  have  a  fear 
of  change,  and  of  the  unforeseeable  and  unknowable  consequences 
of  change.  They  fear  that  change  instead  of  bringing  them  greater 
security  will  take  away  the  things  they  want  most  to  keep. 

We  live,  therefore,  amid  the  clash  of  social  and  economic  forces 
which  at  times  become  motivated  more  by  passion  and  fear  than 
by  reason  and  knowledge.  The  forces  of  discontent,  mistaking 
change  for  progress,  attack  what  is  good  as  well  as  what  is  bad  in 
the  established  order  of  things.  To  achieve  change  for  the  sake 
of  change  and  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  power  they  would 
trample  over  other  men's  religion  and  other  men's  freedom  to  think 
and  say  what  they  believe.  On  the  other  hand,  forces,  fearing 
change  or  having  a  vested  Interest  against  change,  blindly  defend 
what  Is  bad  as  well  as  what  is  good  in  the  established  order  of 
things  To  prevent  change  and  to  stop  the  stars  in  their  courses 
they  would  deny  other  men  political  liberty  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity, and  would  crush  all  efforts  to  appeal  to  reason  or  even  to 
God. 

The  forces  of  enlightenment  today  are  not  those  which  resist  all 
change  or  the  forces  which  favor  any  change.  They  are,  instead, 
the  forces  which  seek  to  achieve,  in  time,  such  improvements  in 
the  established  order  of  things  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
in  a  moving  world  the  gains  which  civilized  men  through  centuries 
of  struggle  have  acquired. 

That,  essentially,  is  the  aim  of  the  forces  of  enlightenment,  the 
forces  of  religion  and  true  conservatism,  without  regard  to  political 
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parllaan^hJp.  In  this  country  and  other  countries  where  the  lamps 

Of  riascn  have  not  been  extinguished.  „„=/,« 

But  in  large  sections  of  thf.  world  where  the  lamps  of  reason 
have  gone  out  or  have  flickered  low.  the  enlightened  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  all  men  has  given  way  to  a  resurgence  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance  as  cruel  and  as  barbarous  as  history  has  ever 
recorded  And  today,  as  In  the  olden  t:me.  It  Is  the  Jewish  People— 
homeless  and  so  the  least  able  to  defend  themselves-who  have 
suffered  first  and  suffered  the  hardest.  Once  again,  they  have 
served  as  the  most  readily  available  scapegoats  for  those  who  ac- 
cept force  a."  their  gospel  and  find  virtue  in  refusing  to  be  guided 
by  the  laws  of  rea.<5on  or  the  laws  of  God 

But  the  world  will  make  a  grave  mistake  If  from  these  facts  It 
concludes  that  the  revival  of  Intolerance  Is  primarily  or  peculiarly 
a  Jewish  prublcm  For  already  it  Is  apparent  that  the  Jews  are 
Pcrvlng  not  merely  as  a  scapegoat  but  as  a  smoke  screen  to  conceal 
mor.-  a«KT«»lve  designs  of  power-mad  men  Already  those  who 
started  out  and  who  continue  to  bait  the  Jews  are  baiting  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  whenever  they  find  that  they  have  the  forceto 
succeed  and  that  the  loot  makes  their  effort  worth  while.  The  , 
worship  of  force  Is  not  only  anti-Jewish.  It  Is  antl -Christian.  It  is 
a  revolt  against  reason  and  God.  .v,  , 

This  is  not  a  lesson  for  Europe  alone,  or  simply  for  lands  other  i 
than  our  own.  It  is  a  lesson  that  Americans,  also,  need  to  learn  j 
and  to  carry  with  them  through  life  as  an  Inseparable  part  of  their  | 
citizenship,  for  the  virus  of  antisemltlsm  has  made  itself  felt  here    , 

as  well  as  abroad  _    .  ^     »  .,..    .»»„ 

The  purveyors  of  hatred,  the  provokers  of  division  and  strife,  the 
swagxertng  apostles  of  force  and  violence  are  methodically  and  with 
premeditation  laboring  to  bring  to  the  United  States  the  same  con- 
ditions of  group  hatred  and  civil  war  that  have  destroyed  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Treacherously  they  caraciuflage  their  true  nature  by 
represcntirig  themselves  to  the  unwary  as  defenders  of  God.  Amer- 
ica and  the  Constitution.  Unscrupulously  tiiey  stir  up  riots  in 
^the  city  streets,  they  Intimidate  peaceful  citizens,  they  Invade 
meetings  and  they  peddle  as  truth  the  malicious  lies  which  people 
of  their  ilk  have  invented  to  blacken  those  whom  they  hate. 

Some  of  this  professional  hate  mongering  government  can  and 
win  combat  through  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  in  the  main  Ameri- 
can democracy  must  look  for  Its  defense  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  and  their  determination  not  to  be  led  on  the  paths  that 
have  takin  other  peoples  to  communism  and  fascism. 

Not  guns  nor  battleships  will  ultimately  preserve  democracy, 
but  the  devotion  of  a  people  who  have  the  gcxxl  sense  to  realize 
that  intolerance  Is  no  respecter  of  persons— that  once  unleashed  It 
ha*  no  regard  for  religion  or  race  or  economic  status:  or.  least  of 
all  for  that  dignity  of  the  individual  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our 
civilization  Democracy  in  America  will  be  saved  if  as  a  people  we 
are  wis-  enough  to  Icnow  that  if  we  do  not  respect  other's  faiths  the 
dav  mav  come  when  other  men  will  not  resptct  our  faiths. 

The  refugee  rn  blem  is  not  a  problem  of  or  for  any  one  race  or 
religion-  it  Is  a  challenge  to  civilized  man  the  world  over.  In  help- 
ing to  give  your  people  or  any  people  a  chance  to  live  a  free  life  In 
•  free  TOuntrv  we  are  helping  to  do  our  part  to  preserve  Justice  and 
liberty  in  a  civilized  world  We  are  not  merely  relieving  suffering 
and  distress;  we  are  helpln?  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  those  Ideas  and  spiritual  values  without  which  life  would 
be  a  barren  and  brutish  thing. 

There  arc  some  things  in  this  era  of  transition  on  which  we  all 
cani.ot  agree— some  matters  of  national  policy  about  which  there 
are  bound  to  be  honest  differences  of  opinion 

But  there  is  one  questicn  of  policy  that  should  not  and  must  not 
divide  us.  Should  it  eventually  do  so.  the  end  of  American  democ- 
racy will  not  be  far  behind 

That  policy  is  the  creed  of  tolerance  which  for  a  century  and 
a  half  has  sustained  civil  liberty  and  representative  government  in 

this  land.  ^    ^       ,,  .     . 

There  is  no  hope  for  us  In  turning  away  from  that  policy.  And 
those  who  preach  that  we  will  prosper  by  doin^  so  preach  a  black 
and  destructive  doctrine.  They  preach  a  doctrine  that  is  the  be- 
Uayal  of  everything  that  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  hoped  and 
plained  fur  They  preach  a  philosophy  that  can  bring  nothing  but 
hate  and  misery  aiid  ruin  to  this  Nation,  which  has  become  great 
only  through  harmonv  and  mutual  faith  among  these  v^ho  bull*  It. 

America  was  not  built  by  antl-Semitlsm.  or  antl-Protestantlsm. 
or  hatred  for  the  Catholics,  or  by  the  fantastic  doctrines  of  racial 
superiority  that  are  practiced  elsewhere.  America  was  buUt  to 
greatness  by  a  partnership  of  men  and  women  who  represent  every 
race  and  nationality  that  Inhabits  the  globe.  The  good  things  of 
life  that  you  and  I  enjoy  we  owe  not  to  Catholics  alone  or  Jews 
alone  or  Englishmen  or  Irish  alone— we  do  not  owe  them  to  Aryans 
or  ncn-Arvans  alone  or  to  white  or  black  alone-we  owe  them  to 
all  God  s  children  of  every  color  and  nation  aiid  creed — to  all  God  s 
children  whom  He  loves  each  alike  with  that  same  love  which 
•piisseth  all  understanding" 

What  folly,  what  awful  tragedy  what  disloyalty,  to  talk  of  dis- 
solving that  God-insplred  partnership  now  when  democracy  needs 
It  most. 

America's  misslcn  Is  not  the  propagation  of  hate  Our  mission  la 
that  of  helping  to  prove  that  only  In  peace  and  brotherhood  will 
men  ftnd  happiness  on  this  earth  Oxir  mission  is  to  show  that  by 
ivasoi^ble  and  peaceful  means  men  of  different  natures  can  build 
a  common  security  in  which  justice  and  liberty  are  denied  to  none. 

To  those  »ho  ask  If  we  are  worthy  of  such  an  errand,  let  us  give 
the  answer  of  a  Na'lon  united  m  its  friendship  for  those  who  are 
oppressed,  d  sdaiuful  of  any  who  would  lake  away  from  us  tbe 
matcMess  biesaing  of  our  fneudsliip  for  eacli  other. 
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Recreation— the  American  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  8,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  W    McCORMACK.  OF  MASSACHUSETTB 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Associated 
Community  Planning  Committee  of  Boston,  held  in  Boston 
the  evening  of  December  13.  1939: 

Every  group  of  people  throughout  time  Immemorial  has  developed 
Its  own  pattern  of  behavior,  its  own  way  of  thinking.  A  pattern 
which  permeates  all  phases  of  their  thought  and  behavior. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  In  a  bewildered  and  confused  world,  a 
world  torn  by  two  sharply  contrasting  ideologies.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  in  Germany.  Italy,  and  Rus.sla.  a  form  of  government 
which  we  know  by  that  accurate  descriptive  term— totalitarianism. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
American  way— democracy.  Each  of  these  is  striving  to  inculcate 
their  Ideals  and  standards  In  the  minds  of  their  peoples.  In  Ger- 
many Russia,  and  Italy,  the  wav  of  life  Is  toUlltarlanlsm.  and  the 
manner  In  which  these  people  are  oriented  to  their  philosophy  Is 
dictatorial  by  orders  from  above,  by  orders  to  do  certain  things,  by 
orders  not  to  do  certain  things.  These  countries,  as  modern  tyran- 
nies are  controUed  and  regulated  by  a  small  group  of  self-consti- 
tuted superior  men.  These  dictators,  believing  In  nazl-lsm  and 
communism,  seek  to  perpetuate  these  forms  of  government  by  forcing 
their  people  to  accept  their  policies.  Quite  accurately  they  realize 
that  If  communism  and  fascism  are  to  t>e  accepted  they  mufet  seep 
through  all  aspects  of  the  Individual's  life  Therefore,  they  seek 
through  orders,  cruelty,  and  relentless  punishment  to  force  people 
to  accept  principles  of  dictatorship. 

Our  situation  in  this  country  is  quite  the  reverse.  We  have  a 
democratic  form  of  government  because  that  Is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  the  American  people  want  The  people  of  this  country 
decide  what  they  want  and  then  Issue  orders  through  elections  and 
referenda  to  their  elected  ofBcials.  These  officials,  under  orders 
from  their  voters,  then  put  into  practice  those  plans  and  programs 
which  the  people  decide  they  will  have  for  their  own  benefit. 

Totalitarianism,  which  In  objectives  and  methods,  consists  of 
authority  at  the  top  and  responsibility  from  below,  democracy, 
which  in  objectives  and  methods,  consists  of  responsibility  from 
above  and  authority  from   below. 

Our  contemporaries  divide  life  Into  four  Important  constitu- 
ent parts-  Worship,  work,  health,  and  play  Man  must  satisfy 
the  strivings  of  his  Inner  soul  through  worship  and  reverence  of 
God  and  those  religious  teachings  which  humanity  has  accepted. 
Man  must  satisfy  his  creative  and  producti%e  desires  by  working 
and  contributing  to  the  material  and  nonmaterSal  wealth  of  clv- 
Ulzation  Man  must  maintain  his  physical  well-being  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  other  objectives.  And.  you  will  note,  along 
with  these  other  important  components  of  t)ehavior.  play  has 
been  included.  E-ssentlal  to  a  well-ordered  social  existence  Is  the 
opportunltv  for  clean,  healthy  recreation   and  play 

The  Fascist  and  communistic  countries  well  know  the  Im- 
portance of  recreation  in  the  lives  of  their  peoples.  The  Italian 
Government  early  developed  its  government-subsidized  program 
of  recreation  The  German  and  Russian  Governments,  too.  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  recreational  programs.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  imposed  from  above,  however  The  government 
has  decided  what  types  of  recreation  are  most  desirable,  which 
will  aid  their  total'iUirian  plans,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  their  military  might,  and  which  are  wa.steful  in  what 
they  do  no  more  than  please  the  people.  Thus,  the  totalitarian- 
ism Is  reflected  In  their  recreation  and  play. 

What  reflection  of  the  American  way  do  we  find  In  the  recrea- 
tional program  of  our  own  countrj-? 

In  an  active,  growing  country,  abundant  In  natural  resources 
and  wealth,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  Ignore  the  necessity  for  play 
and  recreation.  Abundant  money  enables  people  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  profeislcnal  entertainment  and  recreation,  rather 
than  rely  on  themselves.  With  the  tlehtening  of  our  economic 
belts  in  1929.  with  tlie  disasrrous  aftereffects  of  the  tmcontrolled 
orgy  in  financial  sprculatlrn  by  people  who  cared  little  for  the 
plight  of  the  forgotten  man.  with  the  great  Increase  in  wealth  of 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  the  opportunities  for  healthy, 
natural  recreational  activities  lessened.  The  average  person  no 
longer  had  the  rar.ney  with  which  to  pay  for  his  recreation,  he  no 
longer  could  afford  the  equipment  needed  to  indulge  In  his  choice 
avocation,  he  shunned  his  former  social  companions  because  of 
fear  of  being  disgraced  through  his  lack  of  employment,  and  he  no 
looker  harf  entree  to  those  clubs  and  associations  where  lie  had 


once    partook    of   his   recreational    fare,   a   place    where    he    could 
Indulge   in    his  recreation 

According  to  a  Nation-wide  survey  we  find,  for  example,  that 
over  18  percent  of  our  youth  at  this  time  had  no  other  leisure-time 
activity  than  loafing,  that  over  21  percent  indicated  attending 
movies  for  their  leisure-time  activity,  and  that  24  percent  indi- 
cated dating  and  dancing  as  their  principal  leLsure-tlme  activity. 
That  loafing  included  idling,  talking  on  street  corners,  such  inac- 
tivity accounted  for  our  high  rates  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
for  the  fact  that  almost  50  percent  of  our  first  offenders  are  under 
the  age  of  24. 

Older  people,  hard-hit  by  the  depression,  fearing  through  false 
pride  to  associate  with  their  former  friends  while  unemployed,  lose 
interests,  and  rescrt  to  activities  which  are  disastrous  to  our  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  economic  structure,  to  the  Inviolability  of  the 
family  and  ultimately,  as  a  result,  to  the  very  existence  of 
democracy   Itself 

A  new  administration,  a  farslghted  administration,  an  adminis- 
tration under  the  leadership  of  one  who  valued  democracy  as  a 
living,  vital  entity,  set  itself  to  the  task  of  aiding  unemployed 
people  through  the  establishment  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration; to  the  development  of  our  most  valuable  asset — our 
youth,  through  the  establishment  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  to  the  creation 
of  a  Social  Security  Administration  which  would  give  succor  to 
the  aged,  aid  to  the  dependent  mothers,  security  to  the  unem- 
ployed wage  earners,  help  to  the  blind  and  crippled. 

While  devoting  himself  to  the  control  of  those  Instruments  of 
finance  which  had  led  our  country  into  a  period  of  depression, 
which  had  nearly  shattered  the  pillars  of  democracy,  and  in  bring- 
ing back  new  life,  new  vitality,  new  strength,  to  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  President  Roosevelt  was  farslghted  in  realizing  that 
recreational  opportunities  must  be  provided  to  those  who  have 
been  plunged  into  despair  and  want.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration were  au'horlzed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  develop  a  recreational  program.  Unlike  Russia,  unlike  Ger- 
many, unlike  Italy,  where  such  a  decision  would  have  rtsulled  In 
a  small  proup  of  self-authorized  government  officials  Imposing 
upon  the  p?ople  a  plan  for  recreation,  the  administration  of  our 
country  authorized  the  development  of  adequate  recreational 
prcgrams  In  the  American  way.  the  democratic  way 

The  program  which  has  been  developed  here  In  Boston  Is  typ- 
ical of  the  Nation-wide  program  and  In  fact,  the  Boston  program 
has  been  copied  by  many  other  cities  and  States.  With  the 
.issistance  of  the  Community  Service.  Inc..  of  Biston.  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  and  the  National  Youth  Administration 
first  established  associate  recreational  planning  committees  :n 
the  natural  divisions  of  the  city.  These  twenty-odd  planning 
committees,  composed  of  business,  civic,  educational,  and  social 
leaders  of  each  dl.strlct.  met  and  sought  to  express  the  desire 
of  the  residents  of  each  community  as  to  the  recreational  needs. 
Each  committee.  Independent  of  the  other,  then  made  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  development  of  a  supervised  recreation.il 
program  Racial  backgrotind.  economic  composition,  social  en- 
vironment, and  other  necessary  factors  were  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  each  committee  because  each  committee  was  repre- 
sentative of  its  community.  Thus,  instead  of  regimentation  such 
as  Russia.  Germany,  and  Italy,  have  known.  Boston  developed  its 
own  recreational  program,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
residents  of  each  In  certain  parts  of  the  city,  musical  projects 
were  developed.  In  others,  theatrical  projects,  discussion  groups, 
forums,  playroom  activities,  dancing,  contests,  clubs,  whatever 
the  community  itself  decided  that  it  might  need. 

Here  is  no  regimentation,  here  is  no  coercion,  here  is  no  dic- 
tatorship, here  Is  the  essence  of  democracy:  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  under  m.-^plred  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt, 
providing  leadership  and  atsistance  to  the  local  communities  so 
that  the  local  community  may  develop  Its  own  program  which 
It  Itself  has  selected  In  the  recreational  projects  of  Boston. 
Through  the  Associated  Communities  planning  committees  we 
find  the  development  of  the  democratic  philosophy  In  recreation 
In  the  democratic  way.  the  American  way. 


Free  Enterprise  Versus  Feudalism 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  8.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   PAUL  G.   HOFFM-\N 


Mr.   GRANT  of   Indiana.     Mr.   Speaker,   under   leave   to 
extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 


address  by  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  before  the  American  Petroleum  Institute's  twen- 
tieth annual  meeting  at  Chicago.  111.,  on  November  15,  1939: 

On  February  5  of  this  year.  Dr.  Brunlng.  the  last  Chancelor  of 
free  Germany,  told  me  that  if  there  were  war.  Germ.any  and  Russia 
would  be  allies,  because,  as  he  said,  their  Ideologies  are  similar — 
both  are  leudalistlc  in  concept.  By  his  use  of  the  word  •"feudal- 
istic."  he  implied  that  there  was  nothing  new  about  the  modern 
isms,  that  they  were  merely  a  streamlining  of  the  o:d  Idea  that  the 
Individual  is  a  servant  of  the  state  He  might  have  used  the  adjec- 
tive "tribal."  because  in  ancient  times  the  same  belief  prevailed 
almost  universally.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  thirty-eight  to 
forty  billion  people  who  have  lived  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  less  than  one  billion  have  ever  known  the  meaning 
of  personal  liberty  and  economic  freedom.  No.  there  Is  nothing 
new  about  the  idea  that  rulers  should  completely  control  the  lives 
of  the  people 

The  new  idea — the  dynamically  new  idea  In  human  history — Is 
that  individuals,  if  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  free  ex- 
pression of  their  abilities,  can  bring  about  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  a  better  social  order  for  themselves.  Speaking  broadly, 
that  concept  is  only  about  200  years  old  It  has  had  application 
In  only  a  few  countries — in  modem  England.  France.  Holland. 
Sweden.  Norway,  the  United  States,  and  some  smaller  countries,  and 
for  a  comparatively  brief  time  In  Central  Europe  It  is  worth 
noting  that  only  the  billion  who  have  enjoyed  freedom  have  ever 
•  experienced  an  Improved  standard  of  living.  The  common  man  In 
all  totalitarian  countries,  from  the  days  of  the  tribal  chiefs  to 
prcsoht-day  dlct;itors.  has  lived  either  at  a  subsistence  or  starvation 
level.  The  burning  issue  at  the  present  time  is  whether  the  con- 
cept of  Indlvdual  liberty  and  economic  freedom  shall  live  or  perish 
j    from  the  earth 

I  do  not  propose  tak'ng  time  for  any  Impassioned  appeal  for  the 
preservation  of  individual  liberty  I  assume  that  you  are  as  de- 
termmd  as  I  am  that  there  shall  be  no  turning  to  feudalism  as  far 
as  America  Is  concerned  I  have  no  fear  of  the  enslavement  of  free 
Americans  by  any  sudden  military  coup,  or  by  any  legislative  action 
by  which  we  will  vote  ourselves  into  bondage.  Theie  is  no  prospect 
cf  a  black-out  of  freedom  in  America.  I  do  believe  that  there  is 
danger  cf  a  fad?-out  as  a  result  of  certain  pressures  which  threaten 
free  enteiprl.se.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  gentlemen  that  per- 
sonal liberty  and  religious  freedom  cannot  survive  if  free  enterprise 
Is  sv.pp'.antfd  by  regimentation  Speaking  historically,  civil  and 
religious  liberties  have  always  followed  and  not  preceded  the  break- 
ing of  governmental  controls  over  the  market  In  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  people  gained  civil  and  religious  liberty  after  they  had 
fought  for  and  won  the  right  to  conduct  free  business  enterprise — 
not  before  In  Germany  and  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have 
seen  In  our  own  day.  the  people  lo.«t  their  civil  and  religious  freedom 
after  they  lost  free  enterprise.  We  must  either  maintain  free  enter- 
prise or  accept  feudalism. 

The  outward  and  visible  manifestation  of  the  hazard  to  free 
'  enterpri.sc  is  the  excessive  and  constantly  mounting  burden  of 
I  Federal.  State,  and  local  ta.xatlon.  Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  most 
I  challenging  address  in  which  the  speaker  analyzed  the  fall  cf  civiU- 
'  zatlOMs  It  was  his  theory  that  either  anarchy  or  regimentation  was 
Inevitable  once  taxation  reached  a  point  where  it  was  absorbing 
in  excess  of  from  35  to  45  percent  of  national  income.  He  first 
recited  the  case  cf  ancient  Eg^pt.  where  the  mounting  expense  of 
the  priesthood  eventually  absorbed  more  than  half  the  earnings  of 
the  producers,  with  the  result  that  there  was  revolution  and  chaos. 
He  then  laid  b'^fore  us  the  history  of  Greece,  where  the  expense 
attendant  upon  the  conquests  of  Alexander  finally  brought  about  a 
similar  disaster  Then  he  showed  how  in  more  modern  times  In 
France  the  nobility  took  such  a  toll  from  the  workers  that  revolu- 
tion become  Inevitable. 

Let  us  see  what  Is  happening  in  America  In  the  year  1913  our 
national  income  was  $31.450  000.000.  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes 
were  approximately  $2,194,000,000,  or  7  percent  of  the  national 
income  Twenty-five  years  later,  or  In  1938,  national  Income  was 
$62,450.000.000 — approximately  double  that  of  1913.  Ordinary  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  were  $17,100,000,000,  which  was  27  percent 
of  national  income.  Of  this  amount.  $13,700,000  000  was  raised  by 
taxes  and  the  balance  by  borrowing.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
expenditures,  our  Government  incurred  additional  contingent  and 
credit  lldbilltles  of  $3,700,000  000,  bringing  the  total  to  $20,800,000.- 
000.  or  33^  percent  of  national  Income.  Governmental  expendittires 
were  almost  10  times  what  they  were  25  years  ago.  whereas  national 
Income  was  Just  double.  We  are  approaching  the  danger  point. 
There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  best  method  to  reduce  this 
dangerously  high  percentage  of  national  income  being  taken  by 
taxes  is  through  a  drastic  reduction  In  governmental  expenditures; 
others,  with  equal  vehemence,  argue  that  the  only  answer  is  a  sharp 
Increa.se  In  national  Income.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  must  move 
In  both  directions.  However,  neither  howling  about  expenditures 
nor  shouting  for  prosperity  will  suffice.  Before  we  can  proceed 
Intelligently  we  must  find  out  why  governmental  costs  are  high  and, 
secondly,  why  national  Income  is  low.  An  adequate  answer  to 
either  of  these  questions  would  take  hours  which  are  not  available 
and  a  profound  knowledge  which  I  do  not  possess.  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  making  certain  observations,  with  the  full  realization 
that  they  do  not  constitute  either  complete  or  authoritative  answers 
to  either  question. 

Let  us  first  consider  this  problem  of  reducing  governmental  ex- 
penditures.   Obviously  the  first  attack  should  be  on  the  wasteful 
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UM  Of  tax  money.     Fwyone  irco^teM  that  It  la  difficult  to  get 
fuU   value  for   a   tax  doliar.     When   we   think   of   goyernmental  ex- 
pervdlturw   we   think  of   the   Federal   Government    ^"^^-lifl^J^.' 
there  are  175  000  Rovemmental  spending  units  ^^  ^^^^^  Y"'^^^,?;^^' 
It  .*em*  to  me  that  the  most  Bensibie  approach  to  this  prob.em  of 
eU.-r.lnatlnK    ihe    wasteful    use    cf    Ux    money    ^^^foj^^^^^^./^^ 
recommendanon«   of  the   Tax   Foundation,  of   which   ^^JfJ^^ 
Brown  Is  chairman  and  Mr   Fred  A    iUdean.  formerly  of  t^^mert; 
a[n  Petroleum  ln5Ulute.  is  executive  director.     They  suggest  that 
Se  ul  ^ulJ^win  be  won  in  the  county.  Just  as  national  elections 
ire    won    in    the   precinct.     They    urge    that    the   county    taxpayers 
SSaniS  and  subject  county  expenditures  to  an  intelligent  audit 
SIfa   aTal^W.     Stite   organi«.tKn    prcx*ed»   natur^ly    ^^1"?,  5°,"^^^ 
organlzallon      The  SUie  of  Nebraska  has  more  or  lea.-  provided  the 
^Uern  where  during  1938  the  Nebraska  Federation  o^^County  Tax- 
Uyern   Leagues,    working   with   public   omcials.   brought   about   tax 
STv.ngsTtiae.oOfJ.OOO  and  a   reduction   in  debt   '"'   »««»««;■", I 
men^  units  totaling  139  000  000      It  would  seem  evident  th»t  this 
S^hnique  1.  .ound      Our  need  is  for  lU  application  ^j^^^J^^^'"^^ 
IM  addition  to  curUUlng  the  wasteful  uae  of  t*x  dollarswe  face 
the  erjually  important  problem  of  how  taxes  should  be  raised.     This 
i.  par  "uurlyuue  inJ;f»r  a.  it  applies  to  the  Federal  Government 
At^.i    fxr;  are  a  retardani  to  buMn«-..  but  a  glvm  amount  of 
uses  r.isrd  in  one  way  may  leave  our  economy  functioning  and  in 
ai.<.tl.rr  serUM*sly  rripple  U      Le«  i»s   for  exampie,  ronslder  the  effect 
^f  prrM-n^  riral  tixc-  on  venture  cupiul,  which  baa  bMD  virtu- 
ally driven  from  the  market  ,,.i,„,-«h 
U.rle  Thorpe   editor  of  Nations  Bu*ineM.  m  an  addr.-»«  delivered 
nearly  a  year  m:o    lold  a  story  in  one  -ucclnct  paragraph  whuh  I 
want  lo  Quote      Mr  Thorp«'  said                                               ^  , 
•It  la  a  fact  that  from  IftOO  to  1930  three  billions  each  year  of 
new  caoital    or  savings,  went  into  the  development  of  new  things 
and  another  three  billion.,  into  the  expansion  of  industries  already 
eatabluhed      Eighteen   of   these   new    things,   such   f^  «M,^o^ile'^ 
radio    rayon,  today  furnish  employmen'.  to  nearly   10000^000  wage 
earners,  one-fourth  of  the  total  nurnber  of  ^lj^,^^'"P'°y'=li'L|J'i^ 
ful  occupations      Since    1930   lets  than  one-tenth  of  $3,000,000,000 
each  year  has  ventured  in  this  way.'                                                 ,  w  i„ 
Alcr.g  with  other  bualneasmen.  I  have  Ideas  as  to  what  might  be 
dene  to  free  up  venture  capital      For  example,  I  concur  with  Mr 
H   S   Vance   who  Is  chairman  of  our  board  and  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Fortune  round  table   on  taxation,  that  great  benefit   would 
come  from  a  further  revision  of  our  method  of  taxing  capital  gains 
as  distinct  from  ordinary  Income      The  low  rates  on  capital  gains 
established  by  the  1938  Tax  Act  were  caiculated  to  attract  venture 
caoiUl      Failure  to  produce  the  desired  result  is  due  solely  to  the 
retention  of  the  time  restriction   that  securities  mu.'t  be  held   at 
If  a-st  18  months  before  gains  can  be  segregated.     Wnen  one  con- 
siders the  obvious  uncertainties  which  haxig  over  aU  business  trans- 
actions today    18  months  is  a  long  time      In  Mr    Vances  opinion 
the  time  restriction  should  either  be  eliminated  entirely  or  reduced 
to  an  extremely  short  period      The  only  objection  which  has  been 
raised  to  this  is  that  It  might  encourage  speculation— particularly 
bv  oeonle  of  moderate  means      Apparently  due  consideration   has 
not  been  given  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  $18,000  level  the  rate  of 
"^     income  tax  under  our  present  laws  Is   less  than   15  percent.     If  a 
flat  rate  were  applied  without  option.  It  would  be  a  deterrent  rather 
than  an   incentive  to  speculation  so  far  as  the   vast    majority   of 
taxpayers  1<(  concerned.     As  It  Is.  the  time  restriction  has  mitigated 
aealnst  the  usefulness  of  the  revision  from  a  standpoint  cf  encour- 
aging venture  capital,  much  of  which  must  come  from  those  in  the 
higher  Income  brackets. 

Of  lar  more  lmp<^<rtance  than  any  specific  change  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Fortune  round-table  conference,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  of  the  immediate  appointment  of  an  Impartial 
competent  tax  commission  empowered  to  make  a  scientific  study 
of  our  whole  problem  of  Federal  taxation.  We  have,  among  our 
Congressmen  seme  very  able  experts  on  taxation,  but.  insofar  as 
possible  taxation  must  be  moved  out  of  the  political  arena  if  we 
are  to  have  a  sound  system.  So  long  as  taxes  are  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  producing  the  greatest  revenue  and  losing  the 
fewest  votes.  It  Is  wishful  thinking  to  expect  anything  other  than 
continuing  shocks  to  our  economy.  It  may  be  dishful  thinking  to 
believe  that  even  a  plan  recommended  by  nonpartisan  experts  could 
run  the  political  gamut,  but  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  It 
might  because  m  1924  the  Socialist  Labor  Governmeiit  in  England 
appointed  a  commission  headed  by  Lord  Colwyn,  and  their  program 
was  accepted  by  Parliament 

Th?  poesibllltles  cf  such  a  study  are  limitless.  The  report 
Issuing  from  It  might  well  become  our  nmgna  carta  of  taxation 
for  years  to  come  The  commission  might  well  prepare  schedules 
of  tax  sources  and  rates  to  meet  budgets  of  varying  sizes.  It 
could  formulate  the  ideal  tax  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
$6  000  000  000  budget,  a  $7,000,000,000  budget,  and  so  on  to  a 
$10  000  000  000  budget,  pointing  out  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers 
cf  each  progressive  upward  step  In  the  total.  Such  a  report  would 
make  visual  to  all  the  people  their  tax  burden  at  varlom  govern- 
mental cost  levels.  It  would  serve  to  protect  this  generation  and 
the  next  agaln.<t  any  fxirther  experimentation  with  tax  devices 
Intended  primarily  to  promote  social  reform,  to  punlah  certain 
Individuals  or  groups,  or  to  achieve  poliucal  advantage. 

Perhaps  the  principal  advantage  that  wotild  come  out  of  the 
local  and  State  tax  audits  and  analyses  sxiggested  by  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation, and  the  tax  commission  proposed  by  the  Fortune  round 
table  are  the  questions  that  would  be  raised  as  to  whether  certain 
gcvernmcntal  servlcea  are  worth  while  In  view  of  the  burden  ttiat 


they  impo-e  I  am  of  the  opinion  th«t.  even  though  ta^es  were 
raised  inthe  most  scientific  manner  and  our  tax  doUars^nl 
wlX  we  would  still  be  faced  with  a  burdensome  cost  of  go%ern- 
mem  bS.use  we.  the  people,  have  <^^^^^^^''^^,^\°J  ^^ 
emment  During  the  last  few  years  we  have  witnessed  the  sorry 
t™t!?le  of^anized  groups  from  bustne^,  «S™ 'o7!uS2.esVr 
flehting  for  their  share  of  the  loot  in  the  form  o^/"^-^^  °' 
^vlc«  If  free  enterprise  is  to  be  saved,  we  have  ^V".  ^-tle^ 
ine  separately  for  our  share  of  the  swag  and  unite  in  a  battle  to 

ifl^mJte  n^^ess  services.  Any  go-^^^r^'J^'relZ  '^c^'e  caj 
riTizers  lean  too  heavily  upon  it  Only  a  seif -reliant  people  can 
siKS^tily  ciSy  on  a^v^runient  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

Now  let  m  Indulge  In  the  bra.=h  assumption  that  P?Y"^^f"^'J 
expenditures  are  cut  by  as  much  as  one-thlrd  and  ^^at  the  tax 
wSram  li  sound  Will  that  Innire  real  recovery  In  these  United 
S^^-  1  don  t  think  so  It  will  be  merely  a  preface  to  recovery 
Our  big  job  IS  to  substantially  increase  the  national  Income  _  At 
the  moment  we  are  experiencing  a  kind  of  P'^P"''»^y,  '^""l^itiH  ^ 
nan  at  least,  by  the  war  in  Europe     Over  the  long  pull  we  would  be 

far,  far  better  off  without  this  stimulant  

The  big  qtiwtlon  is.  What  ran  be  done  to  »peed  up  our  dotnestlo 
economy  so^  that  under  normal  cor^dltlcns.  wr  can  ^<r\^ZVf  Vr 
a  saH«factnry  and  mounting  level  of  national  income?  I  don  t  pre- 
tend to  know  how  far  wr  can  |o  in  raising  ""Clonal  inccme,  but  I 
do  believe  that  within  the  next  25  years  we  can  |o  far  b«y"n/'  /"• 
m.«T  optimi-tic  fttrurf  that  has  ytt  been  mentioned  Certa^nlf 
snvthing  less  than  $100  000  000,000  In  the  drcade  ahead  would  be  an 
unsai'nfoctorv  £oal  I  have  nothing  new  to  propose  an  a  ba»lc 
SSitlon  but  ra'rher  a  return  to  the'old  concept  that  the  best  wuy 
to  expand  markets,  profits,  and  income  Is  by  maintaining  or  im- 
nroving  the  quality  of  our  products  and  selling  them  at  a  lower 
Ke  Business,  labor,  and  agriculture  have  all  largely  departed 
from  thU  concept  during  this  decide  of  deprcs-sion  A  return  to  It 
calls  for  a  drastic  change  in  both  attitudes  and  actions 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  an  attempt  has  been  mnde  during  the 
last  10  years  to  solve  its  manifold  problems  by  crrattng  artlQcal 
scarcity  and  thus  raising  prices  I  admit  to  a  fundamental  antip- 
athy to  such  a  procedure,  but.  at  the  same  time.  I  recognize  the 
natural  resentmrnt  of  our  farmers  against  being  ccmpelled  to  sen  on 
a  free  market  when,  according  to  their  beliefs,  both  Industry  and 
labor  benefit  bv  monopolistic  controls  Within  the  last  year  in 
talking  to  farmers.  I  have  sensed  a  growing  skepticism  as  to  whether 
the  elaborate  agricultural  controls  now  In  vogue  will  work  to  their 
advantage  over  the  Icng  pull,  and  a  conviction  that  perhaps  they 
I  can  be  made  to  work  only  by  a  complete  regimentation  of  agil- 
culture.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  farmers  are  opposed  to  any 
such  eventuality. 

Labor  has  contributed  to  higher  costs  by  undue  emphasis  on 
hieh  hourly  rates  and  by  supporting  legislation  undiily  restricting 
hours  of  work  Along  with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Indiis- 
trlallst'  I  firmly  btlicve  In  high  wages.  We  cannot  have  mass  pro- 
duction without  mass  consumption.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
have  mass  cons^jmption  If  the  unit  cost  of  our  products  Is  pushed 
up  beyond  the  level  where  there  can  b?  mass  purchasing  The 
building  Industry  furnishes  a  notable  example  of  the  adverse  effects 
on  the  worker  of  abnormally  high  hourly  rates  Tlie  net  result  Is 
such  a  scarcity  of  vrork  that  an  increasing  number  cf  skilled  artisans 
have  had  to  go  on  relief  It  Is  my  hope  that  as  labor  leaders  be- 
come more  experienced,  their  viewpoint  will  be  broadened  and  they 
win  make  common  cause  with  employers,  who  are  willing  to  broaden 
markets  by  lower  prices  and  thus  expand  the  volume  of  available 
work  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — we  have  got  to  work  and  not 
loaf  our  way  back  to  prosperity. 

Now  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  that  section  of  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act  which  restricts  hours  of  work.     The  operation   of   that 
law  will   Inevitably   bring  one  of   two  results.     It   will   either   de- 
crease the  annual  earnings  of  workers  or  raise  the  cost  of  goods  If 
there  U  an  adjustment  In  wages  to  make  up  for  the  lost  hours  of 
work      Even   more   Important.   It   introduces  the  principle  of   con- 
trolling   hours    of    work    through    legislation    rather    than    through 
collective  bargaining      I  wholeheartedly  believe   In  collective   bar- 
gaining and  feel  that  it  Is  a  necessary  element  in  the  functioning 
of  a  competitive  economy.     I  am  etjually  antagonistic  to  the  idea  of 
legislative  control  of  hours  of  work,  which,  as  I  see  It,  belongs  only 
In   a   regimented  economy.     I   am   certain    that    through   collective 
bargaining  management  and  men  can  work  out  a  far  better  solu- 
tion  to  this  problem  of  hours  of  work   than  can  legislators  who 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  manifold  problems  In  the  varied  indus- 
tries     The  present  law  exempts  workers  in  certain  seasonal  occupa- 
tions, but  practically  all  of  industry  Is  sea.sonil  In  character      As 
an  example  of  how  the  law  works  I  should  like  to  cite  otir  own 
experience.     ETver  since  early  last  spring  we  have  had  more  orders 
than   we  could   fill.     That   situation  has  been   aggravated   this  fall 
and  yet  we  had  to  shut  our  plant  down  on  Saturdays  when  the  42- 
hour  provision  became  effective  because  we  can  neither  afford  to 
open  the  plant  for  2  hours  nor  can  we  pay  overtime  because  our 
gross  margins  are   too  small.     Our  men  would   have  t>een   glad   to 
work  48  hours  in   the  peak  season  in  the  spring  and   in  the  peak 
season  this  fall,  but  thev  have  been  required  by  law  to  loaf  and  not 
work     Thtis  is  free  enterprise  saboUged  because  to  function  suc- 
cessfully It  must  not  be  subjected  to  needless  rigidities  but.  rather. 
It  must  have  flexibility      It  is  my  hope  that  labor,  protected  as  it  is 
by  coUectlve  tiargaining.  wUl  some  day  Join  with  \i»  in  a  fight  to 
repeal  Uus  restrictive  legislauou. 
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Most  businessmen  are.  of  cour.ie.  In  complete  agreement  as  to  the 
desirability  of  having  both  agriculture  and  labor  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  expanding  the  volume  of  business  throvigh  lower  unit 
costs.  As  a  rule  they  feel  pretty  smug  about  buslne.ss  and  hold  the 
view  that  we  are  the  chosen  defenders  of  free  competitive  enterprise, 
or  the  American  way  of  life  as  It  Is  sometimes  put  I  agree  that 
most  businessmen  not  only  give  lip  service  to  free  enterprise  but 
are  willing  to  take  their  chances  In  competing  under  the  system. 
Unfortunately,  business  has  been  badly  positioned  by  a  highly 
articulate  minority.  That  minority  Is  likely  to  torpedo  free  enter- 
prise unless  It  is  stopped 

Let  us  first  of  all  clearly  define  the  relationship  which  should 
exist  between  government  and  business.  Our  Government  repre- 
sents all  the  people  and  has  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of 
protecting  their  interests.  In  that  area  of  our  economy  where 
monopoly  Is  natural  and  most  efficient,  the  Government  must 
assume  a  large  measure  of  control.  In  that  larger  area  where  com- 
petition Is  the  natural  control  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer, 
then  government  has  the  obvious  duty  of  maintaining  competition 
and  of  protecting  businessmen  themselves  against  underhanded 
and  unfair  competitive  attacks.  The  interests  of  the  customer 
come  firtt^ — as  n  matter  of  good  business  and  as  a  matter  of  good 
gnvirnmcnt.  Those  of  us  In  the  competitive  area  Mhould  rerognlw? 
the  need  for  Government  policing,  but  resist  efforts  at  governmental 
control  We  "ilinuld  fight  for  those  governmental  activities  dr- 
•ignrd  to  protect  the  customer.  We  should  fight  against  any  effort 
of  the  Oovrrrimcnt  to  help  us  make  profits -that's  our  Job.  We 
should  fight  to  the  death  agnlniit  legislation  which  hiis  an  vh 
objective  taking  c(  mpetltlon  out  of  the  competitive  syhtem.  for  In 
free  competition  lies  the  force  which  will  operate  inexorably  to 
bring  down  costs  and  thus  expand  markets. 

Where  has  articulate  business  stood  on  the  maintenance  of  open 
competition?  Bus  ness  has  had  several  clear-cut  chances  to  express 
Itself  on  this  Issue  One  of  the  first  was  when  N  R.  A  's  Blue  Eagle 
went  on  the  hunt. 

The  N.  R  A.  was  an  experiment  in  Fascist  control  of  business. 
It  was  deliberately  designed  to  control  competition — not  to  pro- 
mote It.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  every  believer  In  the  free 
competitive  system  should  have  shouted  to  high  heaven.  It  was 
«hen  that  law  was  proposed.  Actually  the  businessmen  who  did 
oppose  It  were  conspicuous.  Henry  Ford  stood  out  to  the  last. 
The  Automobile  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  Includes  all 
manufacturers  except  Ford,  accepted  a  code  for  labor  standards, 
but  refused,  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  pressure,  to  adopt  a  trade- 
practice  code.  Here  and  there  throughout  industry  arose  other  last- 
ditch  fighters  for  free  enterprise,  protecting  because  they  knew 
that  free  markets  and  free  thought  were  inseparable;  that  poll  deal 
liberty  could  not  survive  alongside  economic  regimentation. 

Today  the  N  R.  A  is  a  dead  issue.  But  Its  .spirit  lives  and  stirs 
and  rises  again  in  Hydra-headed  persistence.  Since  its  demise  the 
Miller-T\dlnps  Act  has  legalized  price  maintenance  and  price  fixing. 
Stale  fair-trade  practice  acts  have  been  passed  in  44  States.  Laws 
to  license  business  leap  from  the  floor  of  every  State  legislative 
session.  Tills  year  in  the  State  of  Michigan  alone  26  licensing  bills 
were  proposed  by  26  business  groups,  all  aimed  at  throttling  free 
and  ojjen  competition,  all  designed  to  put  some  competitor  out  of 
business. 

More  than  200  bills  were  Introduced  Into  44  State  legislatures  this 
year  with  the  objective  of  raising  additional  trade  barriers  between 
cur  various  Stales.  Already  in  existence  are  more  than  300  such 
barriers  to  crmmercia]  Intercourse  between  our  States,  most  of 
them  attempts  on  the  part  of  some  business  group  to  get  'protec- 
tion "  from  competition— to  dodge  the  hazard  of  letting  the  cus- 
tomer be  his  own  Judge  and  Jury,  as  he  must  be  in  the  court  of 
true,  free  enterpri.sc. 

Have  businest-men  condemned  and  fought  against  these  attacks 
on  cur  American  system  of  free  competitive  enterprl.se?  The  an- 
swer must  be  a  reluctant  "No."  The  fact  is  that  the  State  capitals 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  have  been  infested  with  businessmen  seek- 
ing licensing  laws  or  some  other  form  of  special  privilege  all  aimed, 
as  they  put  it.  "to  civilize  competition." 

Need  rhest-  bu.-lnes.smen  be  reminded  that  the  American  Indians 
were  civilized  by  the  United  States  Government  and  that  they  are 
now  wards  of  the  Government? 

Granted,  th.it  these  business  seekers  after  special  privilege  are  In 
the  minority,  the  great  majority  of  businessnren  have  given  laetT 
consent  to  such  activities  by  their  silence.  Tliey  have  not  even 
been  articulate  In  their  recognition  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion as  public  friend  No.  1  of  free  competitive  enterpri.M?.  Charged 
With  partial  responsibility  for  maintaining  open  competition  and 
with  full  responsibility  for  protecting  business  against  unfair  com- 
petitive attacks,  this  great  agency  has  not  always  had  the  vigorous 
support  of  business.  Minority  groups  have  attacked  it  unfairly; 
there  has  been  resentment  of  its  so-called  Interference  with  busi- 
ness. These  attacks  have  missed  the  main  pwint.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  makes  no  attempt  to  control  or  nTanage  business, 
but  merely  to  police  busintss  to  Its  own  advantage.  The  theory 
of  Its  operation  Is  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  preserving  free 
competitive  enterprise. 

What  I  have  been  saying  In  effect  is  that  business  has  a  whale 
of  n  job  of  housecleaning  before  we  can  assert  our  right  to  leader- 
sliip  in  this  battle  to  save  free  enterprise.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
in  free  competition  must  not  only  practice  It  but.  in  addition,  must 
tiain  our  guns  against  tliose  who  seek  a  short  cut  to  profit  by 
inviting  legislative  restrictions  on  competition.  We  mu.st  intensify 
our  efforts  to  expand  volume  by  doing  the  best  Job  we  have  ever 


done  In  history  for  our  lord  and  master — the  American  customer. 
If  we  so  dedicate  ourselves,  we  can.  with  Justification,  hope  that 
agriculture  will  abandon  its  doctrine  of  scarcity,  and  labor  Its 
philo-sophy  of  high  hourly  rates  and  less  work,  and  Join  with  us 
in  a  determined  effort  to  provide  that  more  abundant  life. 

This  is  the  appointed  hour  for  action.  Our  country  Is  not 
Involved  in  war  and  we  are  still  free  to  fight  against  regimentation. 
If  war  should  come — which  God  forbid — regimentation  is  Inevitable, 
but  by  swinging  Into  action  now  we  can  stj  fortify  free  enterprise 
that  It  could  recover  even  from  the  shock  of  war.  If.  however,  we 
are  lulled  into  any  false  sense  of  security  by  the  ephemeral  war 
prosperity  we  arc  now  experiencing,  and  continue  to  trade  our 
liberty  and  freedom  of  action  for  special  privilege  or  fancied  secu- 
rity, free  competitive  enterprise  might  not  survive,  even  If  peace 
continued.  Involvement  In  war  would  at  best  leave  us  with  a 
shadow  and  not  the  substance.  It  is  going  to  take  courage  of  a 
high  order  to  resist  the  allurements  that  may  be  offered  In  the 
form  of  governmental  regulations  as  a  quirk  way  to  profits,  to  turn 
our  backs  on  any  and  all  forms  of  price  fixing,  but  our  goal  Is  the 
preservation  of  the  American  way  of  life,  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  of  economic  freedom.  What  could  be  more  worth 
while?  May  I  remlnayou,  as  a  final  word,  that  "security"  has  been 
the  fashlnnpblr  obJecVlvr  In  this  decade  of  depression  and  deca- 
drnre.  This  country  was  not  built  up  by  seekers  of  security  but 
by  solf-relinnt  ndventurWrs,  and  we  must  recapture  thrtr  gallant 
fighting  spirit  If  we  do\nothtng  can  stop  the  resurgence  uf  that 
Old  singing,  dynamic  Amcrka  we  once  knew. 


Orig;in  of  Jatkson  Day  Dinners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Jantiary  8.  1940 


EDITORIAL      FROM      THE      SATURDAY      EVENING      POST      OP 

JANUARY  6,   1940 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Pest  of  January  6.  1940.  en- 
titled "A  Toast,"  which  indicates  the  true  origin  of  Jackson 
Day  dinners  105  years  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  E\ening  Post  of  January  6,  1940] 

A     TOAST 

Word  comes  from  Washington  that  the  Jackson  Day  dinners  of 
January  8  may  be  used  by  the  White  House  inner  circle — whether 
with  or  without  the  President's  sanction,  no  one  knows — for  a  sort 
of  submarine  launching  of  the  third-term  movement. 

The  Jackson  Day  dinners  are  customarily  the  occa.slon  for  hun- 
dreds of  orations  extolling  the  greatness  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  offering  up  thanksgiving  for  the  traditions  handed  down  by 
Andrew  Jackson— by  "St.  Andrew."  as  he  is  still  called  In  many 
parts  of  the  country*.  In  recent  years,  these  dinners  have  become 
$100.  $50,  $25  and  $10  a  plate  affairs,  at  which  attendance  by  office- 
holders is  advisable.  Still  more  recently,  they  were  the  occasion  for 
the  delivery,  by  11  party  chieftains  at  various  places,  of  11  speeches. 
all  written  by  the  same  inner  administration  circle  member — or  so, 
at  least,  he  claimed.  Now,  It  appears,  Jackson  Day  may  mark  the 
beginning   of   a   draft-Roosevelt   campaign 

Of  all  days  of  the  year  for  such  a  political  maneuver,  Jackson 
Day  Is  perhaps  the  most  Incongruous.  That  Its  choice  could  even 
be  thought  of  by  the  draft-Roosevelt  Democrats  speaks  volumes  for 
their  sense  of  the  political  proprieties.  For  there  could  be  no 
greater  affront  to  either  middle-of-the-road  and  conservative  Demo- 
crats who  venerate  the  Jackson  tradition  or  to  the  memory  of 
Jackson  himself. 

Everywhere  at  these  dinners  on  January  8,  1940,  there  will  be 
Democrats  choking  back  thoughts  utterly  unlike  those  expressed  In 
the  canned  speeches  of  that  night.  Perhaps  one  of  them,  more 
courageous  than  the  others,  will  rise  In  his  place  to  remind  the 
draft-Roosevclt  Democrats  of  what  Jackson  Day  really  means. 
Perhaps  he  will  say  something  like  this: 

One  hundred  and  five  years  ago,  on  the  night  of  January  8,  1835, 
the  greatest  of  these  great  traditional  dinners  took  place  at 
Brown's  Hotel  In  Washington.  D.  C.  Held  on  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  Jackson's  victory  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  the 
dlmicr  was  called  to  celebrate  a  greater  victory  still,  a  victory  for 
which  Jackson  had  striven  6  years.  It  was  held— so  read  the  an- 
nouncement   in    the    Globe,    the    semiofficial    organ    of    Jackaon'B 
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Adininirtr«tlOTi--tn  honor  o<  the  ertlnfulihment  of  th«  national 

*"S^  Democraui  m«*t  on  January  8.  1»W  ^T^l^^V  nrlSlSl^ 
the  anniver«ary  of  the  party's  dedication  *«  ^wo  gi^t  prtnclplea- 
the  principle  of  economy  in  government  and  t*»*  P*^'^^]*  °L,^* 
tlonal  independence  from  European  entanglement  or  Interference^ 
"^'STm^ra'l^the  «me  Democrat,  whoee  ^^'^"-I^'^L^^^^ 
the  national  debt  Increase  by  more  than  »20.000  000  000— meet  to 
Sy  trtbuS  to  the  memory  of  the  President  whose  6"^  inaugural  ad- 
rtr^spxnrewd  his  burnlnt  determination  to  wipe  out  the  national 
Srtt  S^ItS^  It  w:^  "incompetible  with  real  Independence.'  and 
SSiii»rurext\ngulshment  Vould  'counteract  that  tendency  to 
S^j.rar^  p"v.te%rotligacy  which  a  profuse  expenditure  of  money 
Yt^  thr  Oovemment  l5  but  too  apt  to  engender 

^1^1.  mi^^hom  the  DemocrSts  ol  1940  delight  tojionor  Is  Uie 
same   who.   110  years   ago.  vetoed  a  spending   measure  with   these 

""If  ^  .      .     manv  of  the  taxes  collectfd  from  our  cltliens  through 
the  medium  of  imposts  have  for  a  considerable  period  been  onerous, 
in  W^DHrticulai^ these  taxes  have  borne  severely  upon  the  labor- 
^^l^  prosperous  classe.s  of  the  community,  being  Imposed  on 
S  nece^l^crf   life.     They  have  been  cheerfully  borne  because 
S*v  wJlTu^mi^t  to  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  Government 
S^\JeVymim  of  the  debts  unavoidably  Incurred  m  acquisition 
^  maln^SnTnce  of  our  national  rights  and  liberties      But  have  we 
bright  uT^lculate  on  the  same  cheerful  acquiescence  when  it  Is 
knoln  that  the  necessity  for  their  continuance  would  cease  were 
ft  not  for  irregular,  improvident,  and  unequal  appropriations  of  the 
l!„H?r  ftmds'     •      •      •     How  grtittrylnR  the  effect  of  presenting  to 
?he  worm  the  sublime  .pe?tacle^f  a  Republic     •     •     •     In  the  flfty- 
{ourTh    °ar  of  her  exlstWe,  after  having  passed  through  two  pro- 
tracted   war^the   one   for   the   acquUltlon   and    the  other   for   the 
mnm^nrn^  Uberty-free  from  debt  and  with  all  her  immense 
Ssou-cSs  unfrttered!    What  a  salutary  influence  would  not  such  an 
exmbulon  eiVrclse  upon  the  cause  of  liberal  principles  and  free 

^°Ji;;rJ^\h':rw^,;r^'J  of'^d^ew  Jac^son..  administration  It 
WHS  ms  battle  cry  in  the  valiant  6-year  fight  he  carried  on  against 
m«L  who  propc«.d  to  dissipate  the  public  revenue.  The  Tones  of 
hu^aTwe^  aSimst  him.  They  sought  ever  greater  contributions 
from  the  Dubllc  treasury  His  answer  was  veto  after  veto.  Finally. 
onThe  ItS  of  Janmry  1835.  he  «:hleved  his  purpose,  and  he  sum- 
mcned  his  party  to  a  thanksgiving  ti„»-i 

^e  chivalry  of  the  Democratic  Party  gathered  at  Brown  s  Hotel 
that  nlKht-that  nigh;  who«  anniversary  the  Democrats  of  IMO 
ceTebi^tr  Members  of  the  Cabinet.  Senators.  Congres,smen,  envoys 
?rc^7orelgn  countries,  friends  of  the  party  frcm  everjn.here  were 
«hered  ^Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri,  presided  as  toastmaster. 
Wo<  dburr  of  New  Hampshire,  the  canny  Yankee  who  helped  Jack- 
^  »n  ach^ve  his  dream,  was  there.  Vice  President  Van  Buren,  who 
Sng   aSo   had   been   assured   the   right   to   the   succession,   was  an    | 

''"S^t'lar^'n  himself  was  not  there  He  sat  at  home,  smoking  hto 
reed  pipe  planning  the  message  that  he  was  to  ^^nd  to  the  dinner^ 
When  he  knew  that  the  dinner  had  reached  a  conclus  on  and  the 
JS^chw  w^  to  begm.  he  sent  his  message-shorty  clear,  trlum- 
nCu  JnSor  Benton  stood  up  and  read  the  scribbled  note: 
^  -i^e  ,»yment  of  the  public  debt:  Let  us  commemorate  It  as  an 
evenTwhTch  gives  us  Increased  power  as  a  Nation,  and  reflects  luster 
on  our  Union    of  whose  Justice,  fidelity,  and  wisdom  it  is  a  glorious 

'"'^'"^s^^he  man  In  who«  memory  the  Democrats  of  1940  meet. 
An^ew  J-ckson  believed  not  only  In  «^o«^,*>"^-  ^^"^t^^'^^I 
tlnie  of  experience.  In  sound  money  A  week  before  his  death,  he 
ILid  •••  •  •  It  is  from  them  ithe  laboring  classes)  that  the 
rountrv  derives  all  Its  prosperity  and  greatness,  and  to  them  we 
mx""t  everiook  to  defend  ouVsoU  when  Invaded.  They  have  never 
^  use^-no  sir.  and  never  will  Give  thern  an  honest  government. 
U^m  from  monopolies  and  privileged  classes  and  ha' d  money, 
not  wiuer  currency,  for  their  hard  labor,  and  all  will  be  wcU 
-mT^  th^an  in  whose  memory  the  Democrats  of  IM^^mect^ 
Andrew  Jack^n  by  his  victory  at  New  Orleans,  dashed  the  last 
hoi^  of  a  EuroS^n  niuon  to  gain  ascend^cy  in  the  United  States. 
jSTs^n  was  nnhauvinlst  In  his  dealings  with  Europe.  His  carm- 
nla  Smclples  in  international  affairs  were  the  essential  Independ" 
ence'^oi  tms  «untry.  its  disinterestedness  In  the  rivalries  of  Europe. 
S  de^iitin  to  the  buUding  up  of  the  Western  Hem^phere  and  ts 
iSlexible  determination  to  defend  America  under  any  and  all  c^ 
cmnstances  But  he  believed  that  the  place  to  defend  the  United 
|V^i  JaTat  home.  He  distrusted  the  seductive  voices  that  sug- 
LtJ^5  TStn  as  they  suggest  now.  that  we  could  best  defend  the 
future  S^erlca  by  p^lclpatlon  in  the  everlasting  and  eternal 

power  politics  of  Europe.  

It  is  to  honor  him  that  Democrats  have  met  each  January  8. 
Andrew  Jackson  lived  down  the  long  years  that  stretchedfrom 
the  war  for  independence  through  the  anw-hy  that  compelled  the 
making  of  the  Constitution,  through  the  writing  of  the  Constltu- 
Uon  a^d  Its  adoption,  through  the  creation  of  5^*  °*'',K°j;!^ 
nUnt  in  1789.  through  the  buUdlng  of  that  co"?«^^r"^'°°"'  »5^,'^ 
Tnto  a  great  body  of  b«lc  law  and  tradition  He  knew  the  value 
of  tradition  He  knew  that  there  are  thlmjs  unspoken  In  the  Con- 
stit^on  which  neverthelesB  bind  Americans  Just  as  sUongly  as 
tlie  Sten  word.  He  saw  W«^lngton.  ^l^^^Jt^^''^^^ 
Monroe  e«ch  retire  from  ofBce  at  the  end  of  8  years.  Perhaps 
blS^  ^1  men  of  his  time  he  knew  the  uses  of  personal  power 
and  the  dangers  to  free  insUtuUons  that  lay  therein.      He  saw 


Sn^Sore  J?  l«S\mder  the  Influence  of  feelings  unfavorable  to 
Sl^JTh/^  cUsSLm  of  their  public  duties  Their  Integrity  may 
S  oi^  S^S^m?^S*'^°^»d«""°~'  immediately  addressed  to 
SeSSfveTbut  the'y  ?e  apt  to  acquire  a  ^^^'J*^,";,  ^i  ?onJuc^t 
indifference  UDon  the  public  Interests  and  of  tolerating  conouct 
?omThS  aTunpractfced  man  would  revolt_0«ce  Is  cons«d"«^ 
o.  .  >T>oriM  of  nroDertv  and  goverrunent  rather  as  a  means  oi 
^romo^gm  dlvi^S^Srests  than  as  an  Instrument  created  sole^ 
for  the  service  of  the  people.  Corruption  In  some  and  In  others 
a  nerveiSon  of  correct  feelings  and  principles  divert  government 
?rom TtTleSlttoate  ends  and  make  It  an  engine  for  the  support 
of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  •  •  •  I  <»^"ot  but 
^Mlei^  thlt  more  Is  l^t  by  the  long  continuance  of  men  In  office 
than  18  generally  to  be  gained  by  their  experience 

Arirt  in  1837    Still  the  triumphant  leader  of  his  party,  with  vasx 

po^aAtv  Song  all  Classes  of  people  and   with  a  deep  sense  ol 

?SbMc  obligation  exceeded   by  no  one  In  all  oi^  h Is^   Andrew 

Jackson  retired.     He  retired  after  8  years  in  the  Presidency. 

^  is  the  man  to  whose  memory  the  celebrations  of  January  8 

•"liSi'a'S  SSlJmen.  we  give  you  Andrew  Jackson  and  thes. 
principles  for  which  he  stood. 


Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIG.XN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  8,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN.  OP  MICHIGAN 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  insert  herein  the  following  t^k 
given  by  me  at  a  meeting  of  conservationists  held  at  St. 
Joseph.  Berrien  Coimty,  Mich.,  on  December  13.  1939: 

FeUow  Americans,  conservation  means  the  preservation  of  nat- 
ural^urTes  the  preservation  of  our  forests,  our  rivers,  oiir 
?r™iksTurTkes.  great  and  small:  our  valuable,  useful  birds,  ani- 
mals,  fish,  that   dwell   therein.  ^i..,„ 

Conservation  Includes  the  moderate,  economical  use.  as  dlstln- 
eulshed  from  the  wasteful  destruction,  of  our  game  and  fish,  of 
IS  rlturalresources.  that  Is.  the  gas  and  oil  beneath  the  ^"-Jace 
of  the  earth;  the  coal,  the  Iron,  the  copper^the  ^il^^^and  the  gold 
and    aU   the   other    of    Nature  s   treasures   hidden    deep    In    Mother 

**S)n«ervatlon  means,  too.  the  advantageous  and  the  moderate  iise. 
not  only  of  the  timber  In  the  forests,  but  of  the  grasses^  the 
shrubs,  the   vines    and   the   pnxiucte  of  the  soil,   and   of   the   soil 

Itself  -• 

True  conser^-atlon  goes  one  step  further  and  Includes  and  means 
or  should  Include  and  mean,  in  addition  to  the  preservation  of 
what  we  have  the  betterment,  the  improvement,  of  all  those  nat- 
ural resources,  such  as  forests,  rivers,  lakes  and  harbors^  land  and 
the  fertility  thereof,  to  which  u.««  and  value  can  be  added  by  man  s 
efTorts,  and  an  increa.se  In  the  number  and  variety  of  the  fLsh. 
birds,   fowl,   and    animals. 

In  short  conservation  on  Its  physical  side  means  the  preservation 
and  the  adding  to  of  all  the  good  things  of  Nature,  which  the  Lord 
has  so  generously  bestowed  upon  u«.  ,     .  ^      ,.w    w_   „,«„. 

Because  our  ancestors  found  Nature  so  lavish  with  her  gifts, 
because  our  lakes  and  streams  abounded  with  fish  of  all  kinds 
easily  taken  because  the  forests  were  filled  with  game  and  clouds 
of  passenger  pigeons,  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese,  sometimes  obscur- 
ine  the  sky  and  across  our  plains  roamed  countless  herds  of  elk 
and  of  buffalo,  some  men.  ever  selfish,  ever  living  In  the  present 
ever  wasteful  unrestrained,  so  abused  their  privileges,  so  misused 
I  their  opportunities,  that  a  plenty  became  a  scarcity  and  some  forms 
'    of  fish    as  the  grayling,  of  birds,  as  the  carrier  pigeons,  vanished 

from  the  earth 
i        So  It  is  that  organlHitlons  similar  to  the  one  which  meets  here 
tonight   composed  of  men  who  see  the  dangers,  of  men  who  unsel- 
fishly have  their  eves  fUed  on  the  future:  of  men  who  are  willing 
to   give    of    their    time    and    their    money,    were    formed    and    are 
,    earnestly,    progressively,    and    Intelligently    endeavoring    to    repair 
I    seme  of  the  damage  done  In  the  past  and  to  reestablish  some  of 
the  conditions,  replace  some  of  the  flocks  of  birds,  some  of   the 
herds  of  wild  animals  and  schools  of  fish,  so  that  future  genera- 
I    tlons  may  profit,  not  only  materially  and  physically,  but  mentally 
and  morally,  through  spending  more  of  their  time  In  the  great 
ovtdoora 
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It  Is  there  from  Nature  herself  we  learn  of  the  laws  which  are 
eternal  and  which  govern  and  control  man  In  hl»  short  existence 
here  on  earth  It  la  well  that  man  should  live  more  of  his  life 
out  In  the  or>en,  where  the  rising  sun  of  the  morning  assures  him 
of  another  day.  Its  setting  at  night  brings  home  to  him  the  reali- 
sation that  all  that  live.  Including  himself,  will  some  day  cease  to 
be  In  their  present  form.  Where  wind  and  storm,  rain  and  sun- 
shine on  mountain,  valley,  marsh,  or  plain  bring  home  to  him  who 
thinks  the  knowledge  that  time  Is  endless,  the  laws  of  Nature 
Inescapable:  that  each  and  every  one  can  do  something  by  true 
conservation  to  better  his  own  and  the  condition  of  his  fellow 
man:  add  a  little  something  to  his  own  enjoyment  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  children. 

There  is  no  more  worthy  cause  than  that  of  conservation. 
There  Is  no  more  useful,  unselfish,  productive  work  In  which  man 
can  engage  than  that  of  promoting  the  cause  of  true  conservation. 

There  Is  no  wider  field  open  to  mankind  than  that  of  conserv- 
ing what  we  have,  for  to  everyone  fit  some  time  comes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  protecting  the  things  which  swim  or  fly  or  run  upon  four 
feet 

Whether  the  act  be  withholding  the  finger  from  the  trigger  of 
the  gun,  the  throwing  of  spear  or  the  casting  of  bait,  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  cover  In  woodland  or  In  water,  the  feeding  of  birds 
or  of  deer,  the  rescuing  of  quail  or  grouse  deprived  of  their  food 
by  winter's  ley  covering,  or  the  simple  turning  aside  In  Its  onward 
rush  upon  the  highway  of  the  automobile  which  would  destroy 
wildlife,  there  Is  opportunity  for  everyone  to  practice  conservation. 

Nor  Is  conservation  difficult  or  its  results  uncertain. 

It  Is  no  difficult  task  to  aid  In  preserving  wildlife  and  In  Increas- 
ing Its  productivity  When  far  afield  with  rod  or  gun.  a  slight 
restraint  applied  to  greed  or  pleasure,  a  little  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  future  generations,  marks  the  difference,  makes  the 
distinction,  between  a  game  hog  and  a  sportsman. 

A  full  game  bag.  a  bursting  creel,  may  be  the  trade-mark  of  the 
all -too-successful  huntsman  or  fisherman,  affording  him  the  oppor- 
tunity for  boasting;  but  the  true  sportsman  Is  not  made  down- 
hearted when  fish  or  fowl  escape  his  skill. 

The  satisfaction  and  contentment  of  the  true  conservationist 
Is  not  lessened,  as  he  sits  before  campfire  or  fireplace,  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  deer's  alertness.  Its  speed,  and  sagacity,  sent 
him  home  without  trophy.  He  recalls,  as  he  smokes  his  pipe  and 
swaps  yarns  with  his  fellows,  that,  after  all,  he  has  been  out  In 
the  open  where  the  wind  has  roughened  his  cheek,  where  the  sun 
has  added  to  his  strength,  where  his  tramp  has  created  a  desire 
for,  and  given  him  the  ability  to  enjoy,  his  food  and  drink,  and 
that  there  is.  after  all,  another  day  and  that  the  game  which 
escaped  him  today  is  waiting  to  test  his  skill  tomorrow. 

Crumbs  of  bread,  pieces  of  suet,  a  little  grain,  scattered  for  the 
birds  which  have  delayed  too  long  their  southward  Journey  and 
been  caught  by  winter's  storm  is  conservation. 

Bundles  of  hay  and  fodder  left  In  deer  yards  or  on  runways  may 
mean  the  difference  between  starvation  and  next  year's  opportun- 
ity for  many  an  additional  hunter  to  proudly  wend  his  way  home- 
ward  with  antlered  trophy. 

Wild  rice,  wild  celery,  duck  potatoes,  or  any  one  of  many  foods 
easily  planted,  which  attract  the  waterfowl,  may  sustain  life  and 
give  an  Increased  game  bag  the  following  fall. 

In  many  places.  In  many  ways,  each  and  all  may  practice  con- 
servation In  one  form  or  another. 

Always  our  efforts  to  make  friends  with  wildlife  meet  with  a 
quick  and  ready  response.  More  than  40  years  ago  the  deer  dis- 
appeared from  this  and  surrounding  counties.  Within  the  last  10 
years  a  few  have  been  brought  back  and  today  not  only  the  waste 
places  but  some  of  the  cultivated  lands  In  my  home  county  are 
overrun  by  wild  deer;  and  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  In  an  after- 
noon or  evening  to  see  a  lordly  buck,  a  doe  or  two.  accompanied 
by  fawns,  in  fields  or  oak  grubs  adjoining  the  highway. 

This  past  fall  in  the  com  and  wheat  fields  of  the  Todd  farm 
Just  south  of  Pennvllle,  Allegan  County,  Mich  .  thousands  of  wild 
geese  and  wild  ducks  found  safety  In  the  sanctuary  there  main- 
tained. A  like  situation  existed  at  the  Kellogg  Sanctuary  in  Cal- 
houn County.  Mich  .  and  the  whole  surrounding  territory  profited 
enormously  by  the  .small  effort  made,  the  safety  zone  maintained, 
for  these  feathered  friends. 

No  one  who  has  driven  pa.st  any  of  our  lakes  and  streams  after 
the  closed  season,  has  failed  to  note  how  devoid  of  fear  are  the 
winter  ducks  which  follow  southward  the  mallards,  the  teal,  the 
wood  duck,  in  their  flight 

Because  of  practiced  conservation,  of  sanctuaries,  of  laws  which 
permit  a  period  of  safety  for  the  waterfowl,  the  elders  as  well  as  the 
children,  city  folk  as  well  as  those  who  reside  In  the  country, 
become  familiar  with  the  sight  and  habits  of  many  wild  fowl  which 
formerly  were  strangers. 

To  Michigan  each  year  from  cities  and  adjoining  States,  from  far 
to  the  south,  come  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists  who  pay  well 
for  their  pleasure,  attracted  and  satisfied  as  they  are  because  of  the 
fish  In  our  streams,  tlie  wild  fowl  upon  our  lakes,  the  deer  and  bear 
In  our  forests. 

Statistics  show  that  during  1938 — the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available — more  nonresidents  bought  fishing  licenses  in  Michi- 
gan than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

So  it  Is  that  to  the  man  who  wishes  to  observ'e,  to  read,  and  to 
learn  comes  the  knowledge  that  conservation  pays  materially,  pays 
In  a  business  way,  and  certainly  It  pays  In  cobwebs  swept  from  tired 


brain.  In  restored  clear  thinking.   In   health-giving,  health-nudn- 

talning  recreation. 

True  conservationists  will  not  confine  their  activities  to  the 
things  that  can  be  seen  with  the  eye  or  grasped  with  the  hand. 
Conservation  means  more  than  the  preservation  of  physical  things, 
of  land  and  buildings,  of  fields  and  streams,  of  harbors,  of  natural 
resources. 

Conservation  means  the  act  of  keeping,  of  protecting  from  loss  or 
Injury,  one's  health,  one's  strength,  of  the  social  order  under  which 
we  live  and  under  which,  be  it  good  or  bad.  we  prosper  or  we  fall. 

To  conserve  their  right  to  worship  the  God  of  their  choice  In  the 
manner  they  desired,  to  preserve  the  right  to  work  at  the  tasks  they 
chcse,  to  spend  or  not  to  spend  the  rewards  of  their  toll,  to  keep 
their  freedom  our  forefathers  left  home  and  fireside,  friends  and 
relatives,  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  embarked  up)on  an  unknown 
sea,  and  here  In  this  land,  confronted  by  hardships  to  which  we  are 
strangers,  conceived  and  gave  birth  to  a  form  of  government  under 
which  their  descendants  have  more  greatly  prospered  than  any 
other  people  known  to  history,  modern  or  ancient. 

Atoms,  as  it  were,  on  what  might  be  termed  the  narrow  beach  of 
an  inhospitable  continent,  a  shipless  ocean  at  their  backs,  a  track- 
less forest  confronting  them,  committing  themselves  to.  and  seeking 
the  help  of.  the  Almighty,  with  grim  determination,  uncomplaining, 
they  wrested  from  earth,  from  forest  and  from  sea.  their  livelihood, 
and  at  times  a  little  more.  This  little  surplus,  through  conserva- 
tion, provided  for  the  morrow,  and  the  rainy  day.  It  became  the 
foundation  of  our  Nation. 

Practicing  always  self-denial,  thrift,  by  unremitting  toll:  enduring 
cold  and  hunger;  existing  in  rude  huts  which  housed  only  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  they  slowly  won  their  way  until,  in  our  time,  the 
humblest  citizen,  if  he  cares  to  practice  conservation  may  live  far 
better  than  the  princes  and  kings  of  old. 

Prom  the  tallow  candle  and  the  pine  knot  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
electric  globe  there  Is  a  long,  long  trail;  but  under  conservation,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  true  American,  the  goal  was  certain. 

From  the  trudging  pioneer  up  by  way  of  the  oxcart,  through  the 
steam  engine,  the  steamboat,  the  locomotive,  by  way  of  conservation, 
came  transportation.  Today,  the  expert  skims  by  speedboat  across 
the  water  131  miles  an  hour;  by  locomotive,  he  roars  along  the  steel 
rails  at  125  miles:  by  motorcar,  on  air-filled  cushions,  he  flashes 
along  the  beach  or  over  the  desert,  at  369  miles;  In  airplane,  far 
above  the  clouds,  beyond  the  sight  of  man,  swifter  than  the  eagle,  he 
wings  his  way  across  a  continent,  across  the  sea.  at  469  miles  an 
hour,  the  birds  themselves  his  defeated  rivals. 

And  farm  and  factory-  worker  has  placed  at  his  command  the  com- 
mercial service  of  these  agencies  which,  at  little  cost,  carry  him. 
In  a  little  more  than  no  time,  a  distance  the  Pilgrim  fathers  never 
hoped  to  go  In  a  lifetime. 

For  the  luxuries  which  we,  the  common  people,  enjoy,  and  which 
were  unavailable  to  the  wealthiest  man  In  bygone  days;  for  the 
things  which  are  to  us  but  necessities — a  thousand  and  one  which 
save  us  time  and  labor — let  us  thank  the  powers  atxjve  and  the  prac- 
tice of  conservation. 

For  the  blessing  of  free  speech,  a  free  press,  the  right  to  worship 
the  God  of  our  choice;  for  our  intellectual  freedom,  cur  material 
prosperity:  for  a  brighter  future  with  a  greater  opportunity  for  the 
man  who  Is  willing  to  work  and  practice  conservation,  let  us  thank 
cur  God  and  our  fathers 

For  the  preservation  of  all  these  and  of  our  Individual  liberty  let 
us  ask  Divine  help;  but  let  us  by  all  means  realize  now  and  here- 
after that  upon  our  own  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  this  land  of  curs,  of  our  form  of  government,  of  our 
liberty  and  the  liberty  of  our  children. 

Mean  and  selfish  indeed  must  he  the  man  who  accepts  as  his 
birthright  all  these  blessings  won  through  toil  and  hardship  almost 
unbearable,  through  suffering  and  through  death,  and  who  falls, 
through  indolence,  indifference,  or  inaction,  to  conserve,  to  pre- 
serve, them  for  his  children  and  his  children's  children. 

From  the  'red"  menace  with  Its  brains  In  Russia.  Its  agents  and 
Its  organizations  In  a  hitherto  free  America,  whore  they  brazenly 
and  wickedly  tell  us  that  religion  Is  a  fraud,  Protestant  minister 
and  Catholic  priest  a  hypocrite,  and  deny  the  existence  of  a  Divine 
Being,  may  we  rise  and  with  strong  arm  deliver  ourselves. 

Let  us  here  ton'ghl  again  renew  cur  pledge  to  conserve  not  only 
our  natural  resources,  but  with  mind  and  heart  and  soul  carry  on  tha 
unceasing  battle  for  the  preservation  of  our  civilization. 


The  Status  of  Ordnance  Procurement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  8,  1940 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  be- 
fore   the    Chicago    post,    Army    Ordnance    Association,    by 
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Maj.  Oen.  C.  M  Wesson,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States 
Army.  Chicago.  111..  November  6,  1939: 

Mr  RusseU.  Mr.  Preston,  distinguished  guests.  gentl«ncn  1  am 
truly  deliKhted  to  be  her*  In  Chicago  tonight  to  meet  ^*\;t^f J^ 
dustrtaiists  and  en^.neers  ot  your  gre^t  city.  I  am  particularly 
hapDv  to  foreeather  with  my  fellow  countrymen,  who  are  gmng 
Sr  ?helr  tlmc^d  effort  in  the  perfection  of  »n«ft»trtal  preparedness 
for  this  great  commercial  district.  In  an  emergency  the  Indi^al 
load  here  In  Chicago  and  In  the  adjacent  areas  comprising  the 
Slcag^  orSiance  dSuict.  will  be  great.     We  are  counting  upon 

^G^r*^Sen<^  here  tonight  connotes  a  mcognltion  of  your  re- 
.pcn,lbUltl«  to  the  Nation  In  the  matter  ol  ^»"°^^1  ^'^f *!;"^^,„*: 
te  also  evidence  that  you  subscribe  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  naUonal  safety  can  be  assured  only  by  national  preparedness. 

Defens-  preparedness  Is  today  a  question  constanUy  In  the  mind 
of  every  rrsponslble  citizen.  Any  steps  toward  that  end.  It  seems 
to  me  must  b^  considered  In  th^-lr  relation  to  our  national  policy. 
What  '8  that  policy?  CerUlnly  I  profess  no  qualifications  to  speaK 
with  authontv  on  the  Nations  policy,  but  there  are  certain  facts 
wMch  are  of  common  kno^^rledge.     Let  us  consider  these  briefly. 

We  mav  safely  say  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  the  one  hand 
nnri  the  iron  resolve  of  the  pecplf>  of  this  country  to  avoid  Euro- 
pean  entanglements   on    the   other   hand   form   the   basis   of   our- 

nationsi  policy  ^  .        ^.      „_ 

A  nulional  policy  of  anv  kind  is  utterly  fatuous  unless  the  Na- 
tion Is  prepared  to  enforce  It  acainst  all  comers  If  and  when  an 
attempt  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  others  to  violate  It.  He^ce. 
a  noiicv  of  necessity  should  generate  enforcement  plans.  These 
plans,  to  be  effective,  must  be  accepted  by  the  Nation,  not  only 
as  to  pers-jnnel  but  also  as  to  materiel. 

Ip  furtherance  cf  these  concepts  of  national  policy,  our  country 
demands  tor  Itself  a  navy  not  only  second  to  none  but  one  that 
can  rrckon  with  any  probable  combination  of  aggressors  in  the 
wafers  that  wash  our  shore''.  ^  ....».«.  ».        i 

As  for  the  Armv,  the  national  policy  Is  expressed  In  the  National 
Drf»nse  Act  of  1920  This  act  provides  for  a  small  Regular  Army 
and  National  Guard  for  conimental  defense  and  for  certain  troops 
lor  our  insular  possersons  It  contemplates  that  this  force  will  be 
augmented  In  time  of  necessity  through  the  medium  of  cur  Organ- 
ized Reserves.  The  personnel  provisions  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  are  compr«hen«lve.  But,  as  regards  the  materiel,  that  Is.  the 
arms.  ammunUlcn.  and  other  forms  cf  munitlcna.  the  National 
Defense  Act  Is  mostly  negative.  .     ^      „  ..        ,    rx_- 

By  far  the  most  Im.portant  provision  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  u  that  which  authorizes  plans  for  putting  industry  to  work  on 
the  production  of  war  materiel  If  and  when  the  emergency  arises. 
This  phase  cf  industrial  preparedness  I  wlU  refer  to  more  in  detail 
late-  because  It  is  here  in  Chicago  and  other  Industrial  districts 
that  m  cooperation  with  Industry  we  are  attempting  to  carry  out 
this  provision  of  the  National  Defense  Act. 

Let  us  consider  the  actual  materiel  now  available  for  the  armed 
forces  such  as  1  have  referred  to  Cmr  materiel  is  all  important, 
net  only  as  to  quantity  but  also  as  to  quality.  Permit  me  to 
emphasize  that  our  military  armament  is  noncommercial  In  char- 
acter It  Is  highly  technical.  It  requires  special  facilities.  It 
takes  a  Ion?  time  to  produce  To  have  it  available  at  a  given  time. 
prevision  for  Its  manufacture  must  be  initiated  from  1  to  2';, 
years  in  advance  If  it  Is  not  available  In  quantity  and  quality. 
b\ir  splendid  Army  of  our  fellow  citizens  rtish  to  the  defense  of 
our  country  beaten  before  they  start.  They  may  be  forced  to 
fl>;ht  an  cn?my  equipped  with  weapons  and  Implements  of  war 
immeasurably  superior  to  their  own.  We  must  not  regard  such 
a   possibility   with  complacency 

Hccall  our  recent  armament  history.  At  the  end  of  the  World 
War  21  years  ago  we  had  large  stocks  of  materiel — equal  in  quality 
to  that  possessed  by  any  nation  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to  meet 
anv  poMible  situation  There  came  a  general  lethargy  throughout 
the  world  in  the  matter  oX  reequipplng  armies  with  new  and  im- 
proved ivpes  of  equipment  These  were  years  of  war  wearlneas — 
the  years  of  pacts  and  treaties.  War  in  our  time  was  out  of  the 
question  The  lethargy  to  which  I  have  referred  quite  embraced 
tills  Nation  Ordnance  engineering  and  production  facilities  in 
prlva'e  mdustry  were  dismantled  and  dispersed  Appropriations 
fo-  new.  equipment  were  practically  nil.  Oi:r  arsenals  were  reduced 
to  almost  a  caretaklng  basis  The  small  sum  applicable  for  ord- 
nance research  and  development  wa.s  all  but  grudgingly  granted. 

What  a  comfonable  period  it  was.  A  period  of  self-sufficiency 
and  contentment.  Our  fighUng  equipment  was  growing  obso- 
lescent, but  let  it  grow.  There  was  no  apparent  need  to  be  concerned 
at>out  providing  otirselves  with  the  newer  and  improved  implements 
of  defense  which  engineering  and  scientific  pn5cesses  were  able  to 
produce.  The  war  to  end  war  had  been  fought — so  »e  were  told, 
an.i  far  too  many  of  us  t)elieved. 

A  few  years  ago  a  radical  change  took  place.  We  were  startled 
suddenly  to  find  ourselves  In  a  world  where  others  were  either 
completely  rearmed  wi'h  the  latest  types  cf  equipment  or  feverishly 
attcmptii^  to  attain  this  goal.  BilUons  were  being  spent  annually 
on  military  land  armaments  by  others  in  contrast  to  very  few 
millions  for  ourselves 

At  l&sr.  perforce,  we  began  to  take  some  notice. 
In  1938.  $25  000  000  was  appropriated  for  armament.     This  rep- 
resented a  definite  increase.     But  the  comatose  armament  program 
wa.1   really    bestirred   frcm    Its  stupor,   however.    In   the   fiscal    year 
ending  July  1939  by  an  acUvatmg  dose  of  $60,000,000.  which  sum 


WW  sererml  ttmes  that  devoted  to  thla  purpose  for  many  preceding 

^*What  wma  the  ca»e  of  this  sudden  increase?  It  wasnot  the 
result  of  War  Department  recommendationH.  for  War  Department 
recommendations  had  not  changed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  recorn- 
^^tions  of  those  in  the  War  Department  responsible  for  obia^n- 
S«  funds  were  pared  and  trimmed  by  the  various  agencies  through 
which  the  estimates  must  pass. 

When  flnaUy  laid  before  the  Congress,  the  estimates  were  only  a 
fraction  of  the  amount  cnginally  requested.  But  ^^f^^^^^;*^;"" 
of  1937-38  the  increased  amounts  were  added  by  the  CongreM. 
Why  were  these  Increases  made?  Various  answers  might  be  given  to 
this  question.  My  opinion  is  that  the  bombing  of  Chinese  and 
Spanish  Cities  and  the  pictorial  publicity  of  the  effects  of  these 
bombings  were  the  motlvatmg  reasons.  I  base  this  opinion  on  the 
fact  that  the  Increases  were  made  largely  for  antlauxraft  guns  and 

airplane  t)cmb8.  ^  .        _.      ♦     w-.    ' 

I  suppose  It  was  concluded  that  If  that  sort  of  warfare  was  to  be 
in  voguVm  the  future,  we  ought  to  be  getUng  for  ourselves  some 
guns  to  shoot  at  airplanes  that  might  come  to  strafe  us.  and  that 
Lso  we  should  acquire  a  few  retaliating  bombs  to  drop  on  the 

other  fellow  If  need  be.  «^,^^»    „,,- 

Last  winter  a  more  srriotis  attempt  was  made  to  correct  our 
hnmediate  armament  dehciencies.  Congress  was  presented  with 
two  definite  programs: 

( 1 )  To  Increase  the  number  of  Army  airplanes. 

(2)  To  furnish  essential  new  and  modernized  equipment  and 
ammunition  reserves  for  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard 
and  to  prmlde  for  strengthening  ovu"  seacoast  and  insular  defenses. 

Funds  were  provided  for  both  of  these  programs,  the  armament 
features  of  which  aggregate  approximately  $120  OOO.OOO. 

This  progressive  increase  in  appropriations  during  the  past  3 
years  has  enabled  the  Ordnance  Department  gradually  to  build  up 
procurement  and  uispectlon  organizations  to  meet  the  situation 
and  has  afforded  the  Department  valuable  experience  In  handling 
an  enlarged  program.  The  result  is  that  the  present  8120.0Co,00O 
program  Is  beina  handled  In  an  orderly  way  and  with  the  same 
effectiveness  as  the  much  smaller  programs  of  previous  years. 

Some  very  interesting  orders  have  been  placed  with  Industry  in 
connection  with  these  programs.  Over  one  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars were  placed  with  the  York  Safe  it  Lock  Co  for  3-lnch  ant  air- 
craft carnages;  over  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  with  the  Beth- 
leh»m  Steel  Corporatlcn  for  bomb  bodies;  oxer  six  millions  with  the 
I  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  for  light  tanks;  and  over  eight  and 
'  cue-half  mllUons  with  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  for  cali- 
ber .30  semiautomatic  rifles,  known  as  the  Garand.  as  well  aa 
hvindrcds  of  other  orders  of  lesser  size. 

In  connection  with  the  order  with  the  York  Safe  &  Lock  Co.  it 
Is  mterestliig  to  note  th-it  they  placod  suborders  with  other  pro- 
ducers, to  the  number  of  70,  to  supply  their  needs.  These  sub- 
orders were  placed  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  say  that  the  York  Safe  &  Lock  Co.  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  In  producing  a  new  Item  with  which  they  were  not 
familiar. 

Another  very  Interesting  case  Is  an  order  placed  with  the  Eclipse 
Division  of  the  Bendlx  Aviation  Co.  for  mechanical  time  fuzes. 
This  order  was  for  something  like  $1,000,000  After  1  year  of  prepa- 
ration, the  Bendix  Co  are  now  turning  out  fuzes  of  excellent 
quality  and  in  good  quantity 

These  cases  are  cited  to  show  that  our  confidence  In  American 
Industry  is  not  misplaced.  Each  one  of  the  items  cited  Is  a  very 
special  noncommercial  Item  of  ordnance,  difficult  to  produce,  and 
In  each  case  we  are  assured  that  we  will  receive  material  of  excel- 
lent quality  within  the  time  specified  and  at  a  reasonable  cost 

Under  the  current  programs,  contracts  with  mdustry  amount  to 
$70.000  000.  For  most  of  the  items  placed  with  industry.  It  takes 
approximately  2  years  from  the  time  money  becomes  available 
until  delivery  Is  completed. 

Why,  you  may  very  properly  ask,  does  It  take  so  long  to  get  guns, 
ammtjnition.  and  equipment  after  money  has  been  appropriated 
for  it?  The  answer  is  simple — you  cannot  buy  ordnance  off  the 
shelf  Commercial  plants  which  receive  orders  generally  have  to 
obtain  new  machine  tools:  all  of  them  have  to  make  production 
layouts.  Jigs,  tools,  and  fixttires  have  to  be  designed  and  built  and 
then  proved  in  practice.  Frequently  changes  and  corrections  have 
to  be  made  m  these  accessories  before  the  all-clear  signal  can  be 
given.  Fmally.  the  organization  has  to  go  through  a  certam 
period  In  acquiring  the  necessary  production  technlqiie. 

But  all  this  is  to  be  expected.  Was  It  not  more  than  a  year 
from  the  time  Mr.  Ford  slopped  producing  the  Model  T  car  before 
he  could  get  into  production  on  the  Model  A?  Is  It  not  a  less 
difficult  problem  to  produce  a  new  design  of  motorcar  bv  a  well- 
trained  and  equipped  automotive  company  than,  for  example,  a 
company  building  bank  s:>fe3  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
antiaircraft-gun  mounts?  Or  for  an  organization  maXing  auto- 
mobile accessories  to  pltmgc  into  the  fabrication  of  artillery  fuzes? 
Or  for  the  makers  of  freight  cars  to  convert  their  organization 
and  plant  to  the  manufacture  of  light  tanks?  All  these  things 
American  Industry  can  do  and  has  done.  But  time — ^tlme  la  the 
priceless   ingredient. 

Consider  further  demands  on  time.  Peacetime  procurement — ■ 
which  is  based  on  law — Is  Inherently  slow.  Proposals  to  purchase 
must  be  drawn  with  consximmate  care.  Bidders  often  demand  an 
extension  of  the  dates  selected  for  opening  bids.  This  has  happened 
even  In  cases  where  60  days  has  been  the  allotted  time.  When  we 
consider  that  some   of  the   Items  involved   necessitate   over    1.000 
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detail  drawlnc*!.  the  contractor's  viewpoint  may  be  appreciated. 
Before  he  can  bind  h!ms,>lf  In  the  form  of  a  proposal,  he  must 
anal>-ze  the  item  In  question  from  a  production  standpoint  He 
must  secure  options  on  raw  material  and  new  equipment.  He  has 
to  negotiate  with  h!«  subcontractors.  He  cannot  Jump  from  mak- 
ing bank  vaults  to  making  gun  carriages  all  in  the  days  work. 

Now.  when  the  bids  are  cpened.  departures  frcm  specifications 
have  to  be  considered  and  weighed.  The  responsibility  and  the 
ability  of  certain  bidder?  successfully  to  complete  a  contract  some- 
times have  to  be  Investigated.  Finally  a  decision  Is  reached  as  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  The  announcement  of  this  fre- 
quently elicits  protests  by  other  bidders.  These  protests  then  have 
to  be  considered  and  In  some  cases  the  Involvements  are  so  great 
that  the  entire  matter  has  to  be  referred  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral for  his  opinion,  which  Is  final. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  why  the  procurement  of  ordnance 
takes  time,  and  enough,  it  seems  to  me  to  convince  anyone  that 
our  requirements  for  the  necessary  Implements  of  defense  must  be 
anticipated.  Today  we  might  paraphrase  the  adage:  A  gun  in  time 
saves  nine. 

My  remarks  on  the  peacetime  procedure  of  placing  Government 
contracts  are  not  made  In  a  spirit  of  crltlclfim.  The  methods  em- 
ployed are  based  on  law  They  are  designed  for  the  protection  of 
the  Government  and  to  guarantee  open  and  free  competition. 

In  connection  with  contract  making,  conditions  are  now  develop- 
ing which  have  a  strong  Influence  on  Industrial  enterprise.  These 
are  rising  material  prices,  shortage  In  skilled  labor,  long-time  ma- 
chine-tool deliveries,  possible  wage  Increases,  profit  limitation  on 
certain  types  of  armament,  which  provision  requires  that  the  basis 
of  amortization  of  special  equipment  required  by  such  orders  has 
to  be  established  before  a  contractor  is  on  sound  ground  to  tender 
a  bid  Government  financing  of  certain  orders  Is  being  suggested. 
These  factors  are  tending  further  to  complicate  the  procurement 
problem.  Prospective  contractors  are  evidencing  distrust  of  long- 
term  commitments.  In  the  absence  of  protective  guaranties  against 
these  uncertainties.  This  protection,  which  may  be  afforded  under 
contracts  made  under  emergency  conditions,  cannot  be  legally  pro- 
vided under  our  f>eacetlme  methods.  If  these  conditions  become 
more  acute  and  we  become  committed  to  a  larger  rearmament  pro- 
gram, seme  cognizance  must  be  taken  of  them;  otherwise,  we  may 
encounter  almost  InsurmounUble  difficulties  in  placing  contracts 
for  certain  items. 

My  comments  on  current  procurement  problems  are  somewhat 
In  the  nature  of  a  digression  from  my  main  theme.  But  I  do  feel 
they  are  well  to  ponder. 

I  have  discussed  some  of  the  mechanics:  now  let  us  get  to 
principles  The  combined  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
National  Guard  is  known  as  the  Initial  protective  force.  This 
force,  we  are  now  undertaking  to  provide  with  essential  Items  of 
equipment  and  with  sufficient  reserves  to  maintain  It  In  action  until 
Industry  can  produce  materiel  for  constimptlon  and  wastage  factors. 

When  this  has  been  done,  this  force  will  be  ready  to  take  the 
field  without  delay. 

What  could  we  do  In  a  major  emergency  when  this  force  of 
4C0  000  men  Is  obviously  Inadequate? 

We  could  no  doubt  quickly  recruit  a  larger  force.  These  newly 
raised  units,  when  amalgamated  with  the  trained  units  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  National  Guard,  could  be  brought  to  a  fair 
degree  of  efficiency  In  comparatively  few  months.  But  these  units 
would  be  of  little  avail  without  the  Implements  and  supplies  nec- 
essary to  equip  them  and  sustain  them  as  a  fighting  force.  Men 
can  be  recruited  and  trained  far  more  quickly  than  their  weapons 
can  be  produced,  and  without  the  weapons  of  defense  men  are 
truly  cannon  fodder 

Win  our  country  be  content  with  this  situation  when  It  knows 
the  facts?  The  next  logical  step  In  armament  preparedness  would 
be  to  provide  the  equipment  and  reserves  for  that  larger  force,  which 
Is  called  the  protective  mobilization  force.  This  force  consists 
of  the  Regular  Armv.  the  National  Guard  brought  to  war  strength, 
with  the  addition  of  certain  specialized  units.  This  force  would 
consist  of  700  000  men  In  the  organized  units  and  300.000  in  the 
reserves.  For  a  nation  as  great  as  ours,  with  so  much  at  stake,  the 
contemplation  of  producing  equipment  for  such  a  modest  force 
would,  I  believe,  meet  with  general  approval.  Remember  that  It 
will  take  2  years  to  provide  the  additional  equipment  for  such  a 
force,  should  its  services  ever  be  required.  A  few  hundred  million 
dollars  necessary  is  a  small  premium  for  a  very  large  amount  of 
insurance 

In  addition  to  the  program  for  new  equipment  and  supplies, 
other  measures  are  being  taken  In  the  InteresU  of  armament 
preparedness: 

( 1 1  Special  machinery:  We  have  a  modest  program  for  procuring 
and  holding  In  stand-by  certain  very  special  machinery  which  la 
difficult  to  produce  and  which  takes  a  long  time  to  make,  such  as 
powder-making  machinery,  equipment  for  centrlfugally  cast  guns, 
and  maciiines  for  small  arms  and  small-anns  ammunition  manu- 
facture. 

(2)  Rehabilitation  of  arsenals:  We  have  a  program  for  rehabili- 
tation of  arsenals  under  which  we  are  replacing  obsolete  machines 
now  in  our  factories.  Some  $6,000,000  is  being  devoted  to  this 
purpose  during  the  current  year.  The  arsenals  are  now  working 
to  capacity  employing  some  16.000  people. 

(3)  Educational  orders:  Some  $16,000,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  this  purpose,  of  which  the  ordnance  department's  share  la 
approximately  $10,000,000. 


I       There  has  been  much  dlsctirslon  about  educational  orders     Their 

!  piirpose  Is  to  acquaint  selected  firms  with  the  manufacture  of  criti- 
cal noncommercial  items  of  armament  through  experience  to  be 
pained  by  the  production  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 

I  items.  In  connection  with  this  training  It  is  proposed  to  acquire 
the  minimum  number  of  machines,  special  Jigs,  tools,  and  fixtures 

I    necessary  to  fabricate  the  materiel  in  the  most  approved  manner. 

I  Finally,  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained,  the  educational 
order  Includes  a  production  plan  for  the  production  of  the  article 
in  quantity  at  a  given  rate. 

Last  year  the  ordnance  department  placed  four  educational 
orders.  From  current  funds  46  critical  items  have  been  selected 
for  orders  with  90  or  100  firms.  dependir>g  upon  prices  bid. 

The  law  governing  educational  orders  permits  awards  to  be 
made  to  other  than  the  low  bidder.  Bidders  are  selected  from 
among  those  firms  which,  as  a  result  of  comprehensive  sur\'eys, 
have  been  allocated  to  wartime  production  for  the  Item  In  question. 
The  Government  Is  being  educated  by  these  crders  as  well  as  In- 
dustry. For  example,  last  year  we  placed  an  educational  order  for 
shell  forgings  here  In  Chicago  with  one  of  your  very  Ijest  firms. 
Difficulties  arose  In  arriving  at  the  desired  rate  of  production  and 
at  the  same  time  complying  with  the  rather  rigid  specifications. 
The  specifications  were  designed  to  minimize  the  amount  of  ma- 
chining on  the  rough  forging.  It  now  seems  that  it  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Government  to  ease  the  tolerances  on  forgings,  even 
though  some  extra  machining  may  be  required.  So  education  is 
good  for  teacher  as  well  as  pupil.  However  that  may  be,  if  we  do 
not  have  guns  and  ammunition  In  reserve  we  must  at  least  strive 
to  have  private  plants  in  reserve  to  make  them. 

(4)  Now.  the  fourth  and  last  measure  Is  all  lmp>ortant — procure- 
ment planning.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  work  we 
must  examine  the  underlying  doctrine  of  supply.  The  requlrementa 
for  an  army  In  the  field  are  the  cumulative  sum  of  three  items — 
Initial  equipment,  predicted  wastage,  and  consumption  factors. 
From  this  sum  we  may  deduct  any  equipment  we  have  on  hand. 
The  difference  for  any  Item  Is  the  quantity  and  rate  of  delivery 
that  must  be  obtained  from  Industry.  If  munitions  were  ordinarily 
produced  commercially  and  were  available  at  the  comer  store  In 
the  amounts  desired,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  proctirement 
planning.  tJnfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  case.  We  must  therefore 
list  our  deficiencies  In  war  materiel,  place  them  before  Industry, 
determine  which  plants  are  best  fitted  to  produce  them,  develop  a 
system  by  which  plants  are  allocated  to  the  production  of  a  specific 
Item,  have  these  plants  work  cut  production  schedules,  go  Just  as 
far  as  possible  short  of  making  a  definite  contract  so  that  In  the 
event  of  an  emergency  a  minimum  time  will  toe  consumed  In  getting 
under  way.  Remember  that  armament  stocks  on  hand  plus  otir 
wartime  production  schedules  are  our  true  war  reserve.  If  we 
reckon  on  a  definite  production  of  a  given  item  which  is  not  met. 
we  may  find  ourselves  In  a  difficult  situation.  These  production 
schedules  are  therefore  of  paramount  Importance  In  our  scheme  of 
national  defense.  Many  of  them  have  been  prepared  under  condi- 
tions which  have  undergone  a  change.  They  need  now  to  be  revised 
in  the  light  of  present  conditions. 

This  brings  me  to  the  Chicago  ordnance  scene.  The  medlvmi 
through  which  Industrial  planning  is  being  organized  Is  the  ord- 
nance procurement  district.  Our  country  is  divided  Into  14  such 
districts,  and  the  Chicago  ordnance  district  Is  among  the  most 
important  of  them. 

The  chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  these  districts  are  prominent 
Industrialists.  Here  In  Chicago  we  have  Mr.  Fred  A.  Preston  as 
chief,  and  Mr.  C.  Raymond  Messinger,  of  Milwaukee,  as  assistant 
chief.  May  I  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to  thank  them  for 
their  unselfish  and  untiring  efforts  in  planning  for  wartime 
ordnance  production?  In  this  work  we  have  had,  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  the  hearty  cooperation  of  industry  and  our  engineering 
societies. 

I  acknowledge  also  our  indebtedness  to  the  Reserve  officers  of 
the  ordnance  department.  They  have  been  of  great  assistance  to 
us    in   our    work,    and    I    commend    them   for    their    Interest    and 

efficient  aid. 

Here  also  are  the  representatives  of  another  group — that  Is.  the 
Army  Ordnance  As.soclation.  This  association  has  stood  for  reason- 
able armament  and  adequate  industrial  preparedness  since  Its  birth 
20  years  ago.  During  all  that  time  it  has  never  walvered  from  Its 
cotirse.  I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Edmund  A.  Russell  on  the 
representative  membership  of  the  association  here  in  Chicago. 
Mr  Russell  Is  an  old  friend  and  a  great  worker  for  national  de- 
fense. He  organized  and  operated  the  Chicago  Ordnance  District 
during  the  stress  of  the  World  War  20  years  ago;  he  was  Its  chief 
In  the  following  period  of  peace  until  Mr.  Preston  took  over  a  few 
years  ago.  Mr.  Russell  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  industrial 
preparedness  of  the  United  States.     I  tender  him  a  salute. 

The  Job  of  preparedness  is  never  finished.  The  work  that  has 
been  done  must  be  continued  with  intensive  vigor.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done.  Reasonable  preparedness  must  be  our  goal. 
This  must  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  must  keep  it. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  be  your  guest  here  this  evening. 
This  large  and  representative  gathering  and  the  cordial  reception 
accorded  me  here  Is  stimulating  to  a  marked  degree.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  War  Department,  please  accept  my  grateful 
acknowledgments.  Those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  supplying 
our  troops  with  munitions  of  war  have  a  great  responsibility.  We 
have  definite  objectives  to  gain.  Working  together  In  the  future, 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  we  shall  render  a  good  account  of  ourselves. 
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All  of  u»  here.  I  am  sure,  pray  that  our  country  never  again 
win  be  subjected  to  the  trials  and  Borrows  of  war.  Real  prepared- 
nc«s  I  tjclleve.  Is  the  bcsi  means  to  the  end  that  the  noble  ship 
of  stale  may  avoid  the  rocka,  round  the  point,  and  steer  for  tho 
open  sea.  

Removal  of  Civil  Scnice  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  8.  1940 


BTTfiTeUENTS  BY  HON  ROBERT  RAMSPECK.  OF  GEORGIA;  BY 
THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONERS:  AND  BY  MR.  BLRLEW. 
FIRST  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  R«cord,  I  Include  the  following  statements: 

WrATEMIlfT     ISStTTD     BT     VrtTTTD     STATTS     CWTL     SKRVICB     COMMISSIONDIS 
MITCHUX.    M  MILLIN.    AND   rLEMMINO,    J  AMU  ART    8.    194  0 

_The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  In  hla  statement 
dealing    with    certain    admlnl-stratlve   situation.-*   In    the   Bureau    of 
Mines   IB  quoted  In  the  press  as  btatlng  that  a  "bureaucratic  clique 
was  protected   by  civil -nerv  Ice  regulations  and  that  any  attempts 
to  "can  them"  would  neceaaarlly  result  In  trials.  , 

This  statement  has  no  basis  in  fact.  i 

In  another  newspaper  account  of  the  same   Interview  with  tne    | 
ores*  the  Secretary  sutes  that  the  formation  of  such  cliques  "hap- 
pens aU  the  Ume  when  people  have  a  life  tenure  under  civil  service. 

The  allegation  that  persons  under  civil  service  have  a  life  tenure 
also  has  no  basis  In  fact 

Such  statements  by  high-ranking  administrative  ofBcials  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  unjusilflably  discredit  the  Federal  merit 
system. 

The  actual  facta  are  as  follows:  .       ^i 

An  administrator  who  desires  to  remove  an  employee  In  his 
department  who  Is  IneCBclent  and  who  seeks  to  obstruct  the  estab- 
lished poUclea  of  the  department  has  all  the  leeway  anyone  can  ask 
for.    He  \»  both  the  Judge  and  the  Jury.  .      ^   , 

All  the  administrator  needs  to  do  Is  to  set  forth  in  writing  his 
reasons  for  desiring  to  remove  an  employee,  give  the  employee  a 
copy  of  these  reasons,  and  allow  the  employee  a  reasonable  time 
for  personally  answering  the  charges  in  writing.  Once  the  admln- 
Utrator  has  received  the  employees  reply  he  can  terminate  the 
employee's  services  immediately 

CIvll-servlcc  rules  speciflcally  provide  that  no  examination  of  wit- 
nesses nor  any  trial  or  hearing  shall  be  required,  except  In  the 
discretion  of  the  officer  making  the  removal.     ,.        ^    ^^ 

Furthermore  If  the  required  procedure  Is  followed,  the  employee 
has  no  appeal  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  unless 
U  IS  alleged  with  offer  of  proof  that  the  removal  was  for  political 
or  religious  reasons  ...,     ,      wi_  »« 

Any  administrator  who  alleges  that  It  is  ImpoMible  for  him  to 
deal  with  an  administrative  situation  In  his  own  agency  because 
of  clvll-s«rvice  rules  or  regulations  Is  attempting  to  explain  his 
own    unwlllingne-«    to    act    by    providing    the    public    with    mls- 

^"inThe  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  a  report  which  wa«  written  when  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  a  member  of  the  Commission,  the  Commlaslon  stated  that  It  was 
"one  of  the  favorite  untruihi>  of  the  spoilsmen"  to  allege  that  the 
examination  questions  asked  by  the  Commlaslon  were  Irrelevant  or 

"in  rrcrnt  years  one  of  the  "favorite  untruths  of  the  spoilsmen" 
U  to  allege  that  a  person  who  receives  a  classlffed  clvll-servlce 
stattis  remains  on  the  pay  roll  for  life.  As  IndlcaUKl  above,  the 
Inemcient  employee  can  be  removed  by  any  admlnuitrator  who  has 
the  courage  to  take  such  action.  In  addition.  If  CongTei»«  fallH  to 
appropriate  money  for  particular  positions  the  employees  concerned 
go  off  the  pay  roll  whether  they  have  clvU-servlce  status  or  whether 
they  do  not  have  clvll-servlce  status. 

Secretary  Ickes  nlso  sUted  In  hU  Interview  that  he  was  In  favor 
of  "more  civil  service  Instead  of  less"  because  he  considered  It  the 
leseer  of  two  evils  in  selecting  Government  employees. 

In  other  words.  Secretary  Ickes.  instead  of  being  an  advocate  of 
a  strong  and  vigorous  merit  system  In  the  Federal  Government,  is 
one  who  "damns  it  with  faint  praise."  The  American  people  have 
cot  and  are  not  t>eing  asked  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Th*-y 
are  being  iisked  to  det-rmlne  whether  the  spoilsman  Is  to  discharge 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  which  have  been  placed  on  gov- 
einment  today,  or  whether  persons  are  to  discharge  those  respon- 
sibilities uho  have  been  selected  by  fair,  open.  pracUcal.  competi- 
tive   tests. 

STATXMXNT    BT    RgKXBSE.NTSTrVg    «OEElT    XAMSPECK.    CHAIEMAN,    HOT7SE 
COMltnTEX   ON    TWE   CIVIL   SEXVICX 

If  the  new»«Dapers  correctlv  quote  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes. 
I  am  aston  shed  at  his  apparent  lack  of  knowledge  of  dvU-service 
law  and  regulations. 


If  any  clvll-servlce  emplovee  is  guilty  of  sabotage  In  regard  to 
the  policies  of  a  Cabinet  officer,  there  Is  nothing  in  the  clvU- 
servlce  law  or  regulations  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  such  an 
employee  The  only  thing  required  by  the  civll-servlce  law  and 
regulations  is  that  such  an  employee  be  served  with  written 
charges  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  reply  in  writing. 

II  an  employee  is  found  guilty  of  the  charges  he  can  be  dis- 
missrd  or  otherwise  dealt  wUh  by  the  Cabinet  officer,  and  there 
Is  r.o  place  where  the  employee  can  appeal.  The  Cabinet  officer  Is 
the  Judge  and  the  Jury. 

The  only  protection  an  employee  has  In  such  a  case  Is  public 
opinion. 

I  realize  that  an  erronectis  opinion  exists  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  regarding  civll-servlce  employees.  They  believe  that  clvll- 
servlce  employees  cannot  be  discharged.  The  fact  is  that  It  Is 
often  less  difficult  to  discharge  a  civil  service  employee  for  Just 
cause  than  It  is  to  remove  a  political  or  patronage  employee  who 
has    strong    political    backing. 

I  am  surprised  that  any  Cabinet  officer  should  labor  under  such 
a  misconception. 

STATTMENT     BT     FIKST     ASSISTANT     SBTRETAKT     OF     THE     INTERIOR     B.     K. 
BURI-KW.    JANUARY    «.     1940 

Because  of  the  absence  from  Washington  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  cannot  be  reached  Immediately.  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect any  public  misapprehension  concerning  the  attitude,  record, 
and  practice  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  question 
of  the  clvll-servlce   merit  system 

Prom  the  published  comments,  those  who  do  not  know  the 
whole  record  might  Incorrectly  be  led  to  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  under  Secretary  Ickes  does  not  subscribe  to 
the  merit  system,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  record  Is  directly 
to  the  contrary. 

Having  been  associated  with  Secretary  Ickes  for  more  than  six 
years  and  engaged  actively  on  personnel  work.  I  can  testify  as 
to  his  belief  In  the  clvll-servlce  principle  and  equitable  handling 
of  personnel  problems  himself 

It  happened  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  Secretary  had 
authority  to  appoint  thousands  of  employees  to  exempted  posi- 
tions as  well  as  to  those  under  civil  service.  There  was  consider- 
able political  pressure  naturally  to  fill  exempted  positions  with- 
out competition.  Secretary  Ickes,  however,  set  up  under  my  gen- 
eral supervision  a  miniature  "clvll-servlce  commission"  In  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  where  position  requirements  were 
established  and  eligibles  were  given.  In  effect,  a  nonassembled  ex- 
amination and  rated  according  to  their  training  and  experience. 
The  Civil  Service  Conunisslon  Itself  cooperated  In  this  by  loaning 
several  of  Its  technically  trained  examiners  to  get  It  started.  The 
Secretary  went  ftorther  and  applied  the  clvll-servlce  procedure  In 
making  separations  of  employees  for  cause,  which  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  do  under  the  law.  Actually,  disciplinary 
actions  In  connection  with  the  more  than  40.000  employees  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  10.000  In  the  Public 
Works  Administration  were  handled  Identically  so  far  as  the  merit 
principle   was   concerned. 

If  Secretary  Ickes  could  be  reached.  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
agre^  with  the  views  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Con- 
gresBman  Ramspick  as  to  the  principles  of  civil  service,  as  he  did 
In  effect  in  his  Interview  when  he  stated.  "I  ardently  believe  la 
civil  service.  ' 

Secretary  Ickes  In  1937  made  an  address  in  defense  of  the  civil 
service  in  which  he  said  executive  ofllcert  "are  helpless  so  long  os 
the  statutes  continue  to  except  large  niinibers  of  Government 
Jobs  from  competition.  •  •  •  Too  many  of  the  higher-grade 
positions  are  filled  through  political  preferment  which  forecloses 
advancement  from  the  ranks  so  that  a  Government  career  has 
not  had  attached  to  it  the  prestige  that  It  should  have.  •  •  • 
Increasing  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  public  service  as  a 
career  and  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  Is  doing 
Immeasurable  good  along  this  line  The  clvll-servlce  agency 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  an  aggressive  program 
of  improvement.  It  has  been  handicapped  for  many  years  by 
insufflcifnt  funds.  I  know  of  no  more  useful  purpose  for  which 
the  public's  money  can  be  spent  than  in  the  improvement  of  the 
public's  own  service  •  •  •  whether  under  a  competitive  or 
a  spoils  system,  however,  the  effectiveness  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration win  always  depend  on  the  stamina  of  supervisory  officers." 
Even  In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Ickes,  fortunately  his  con- 
sidered views  on  civil  service  are  of  record  for  anytxxly  who  may 
be  interested  today  They  are  set  forth  by  himself  in  a  broadcast 
speech  of  January  14.  1937.  In  ftill  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  urges  that  finally  landed  me  In  active  politics  was 
my  interest  in  the  administration  of  public  aflalra.  Many  a  gcxKl 
fight.  If  many  a  losing  one.  have  I  helped  to  wage  for  economy  and 
efficiency  in  government  It  has  always  setmed  to  me  to  be  axio- 
matic that  we  cnnnot  hope  for  that  degree  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency to  which  the  taxpayers  are  entitled  unless  we  have  a 
carefully  worked  out  and  a  genuinely  administered  .system  of  civil 
service.  I  am  here  tonight  to  attest  to  my  belief  In  civil  service, 
and  the  occasion  is  one  that  gives  me  especial  pleasure  t)ecause  at 
the  same  time  I  can  pay  tribute  to  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  which  was  so  largely  responsible  In  the  beginning 
for  the  abolition  of  the  'spoils'  system,  and  v>,hlch  throughout  the 
years  has  vigilantly  stood  guard  to  prevent  any  breach  In  the  wall 
and  has  abated  many  abu  cs  Even  more  outstanding  restilus  are 
to  be  expected  from  an  organization  that  Is  under  the  leadership 
'  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Johnson. 
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"The  Government  is  entitled  to  demand  superior  qualifications 
In  Its  civil  employees.  Tlie  business  of  government  Is  the  most 
Important  business  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  they  should 
not  sanction  mediocrity  of  serMce  In  their  public  any  m6re  than 
in  their  private  business.  Inferior  qualifications  In  personnel  mean 
added  cost  of  government.  Inefficiency  In  performance,  and  even 
failure  of  the  objective  sought. 

■  It  has  happened  often  in  history  that  a  man  symbolizes  a  social, 
economic,  or  political  condition.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  Mr.  James 
A  Farley  to  h.ive  had  to  take  the  responsibility  for  a  system  of 
patronage  over  the  development  of  which  he  personally  has  had 
as  little  control  as  the  average  citizen.  I  am  speaking  of  the  so- 
called  Farleylsm  In  Government  employment,  and  the  Mr,  Farley 
whose  name  was  misused  in  the  late  campaign  to  signify  a  political 
Goliath  dripping  with  the  blood  of  spoils.  And  I  would  like  to 
testify  at  this  time  that  In  all  my  dealings  with  Mr.  Farley  he  hiis 
never  made  a  demand  on  me  for  the  appointment  of  a  single  per- 
son. 

"After  all.  Congress  representing  the  will  of  the  people,  rightly 
or  wrongly  established  many  great  emergency  agencies  in  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  recruitment  excepted  from  civll-service  require- 
ments. In  my  opinion,  there  was  Justification  for  this  action  by 
Congress  In  order  to  staff  the  new  agencies  quickly  in  the  emer- 
gency, but  this  policy  should  not  be  perpetuated  nor  applied  to  a 
permanent  force 

The  country  may  congratul.Tte  Itself  that  President  Roosevelt 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  that  Is  gathering  force  In  Con- 
gress to  place  the  newly  created  agencies  within  the  competitive 
classified  civil  service  In  his  administrative  reorganization  plan 
for  the  Government  which  he  announced  only  2  days  ago,  the 
President  took  an  advanced  stand  for  a  most  fearless,  comprehen- 
sive, and  practical  system  of  Federal  administration  The  Presi- 
dent Is  determined  to  press  for  a  more  efficient  administration  of 
the  peoples'  business  through  a  long-needed  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  agencies  It  Is  significant  that  a  comprehensive  and 
Widely  extended  merit  system  occupies  an  important  place  In  the 
plan  that  he  has  asked  the  Congress  to  authorize 

Mr  Farley  and  other  executive  officers,  and  even  the  President. 
to  say  nothing  of  Members  of  Congress  themselves,  are  helpless  so 
long  as  the  statutes  continue  to  except  large  numbers  of  Govern- 
ment Jobs  from  competition.  Representatives  and  Senators,  be.ng 
elected  by  the  vote  of  their  constituents,  are  rarely  able  to  stem  the 
pressure  of  solicitation  for  Jobs  Do  not  get  the  Impression  that 
I  am  criticizing  Members  of  Congress;  I  sympathize  with  them. 
They,  as  well  as  we  In  the  executive  branch,  are  victims  of  a  system. 

"There  Is  no  Justification  for  the  asstimption  that  because  the 
personnel  of  the  emergency  agencies  were  exempted  from  civil  serv- 
ice they  therefore  were  necessarily  unqualified.  I  have  appointed 
over  35.000  non-clvll-servlce  employees  In  the  past  three  and  a  half 
years  To  say  that  I  have  made  no  political  appointments  would  be 
untrue  I  have  made  appointments  on  the  recommendations  of 
Representatives,  Senators  and  Governors.  I  have  also  made  ap- 
pointments on  the  recommendations  of  lawj-ers"  and  ministers  and 
college  presidents,  and  even  of  clvll-servlce  reformers.  If  recommen- 
dations had  not  been  made  to  me.  I  do  not  know  where  I  could  have 
found  the  men  necessary  to  .^taff  the  emergency  agencies  of  which 
I  v.as  m  charge  However.  I  have  always  insisted  upon  character  and 
ability  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  appointment.  I  have  always  exerrlsed 
the  right  of  separating  pron-.ptly  from  the  service,  regardless  of 
political  or  other  li  fluencc  nuy  employee  who  did  not  come  up  to 
speclflratlons.  In  tihort,  I  have"  operated  on  a  merit  bas's  so  far  as 
»as  pofs.ble  At  the  beginning  I  established  In  my  own  office  a 
miniature  clvll-servlce  commission  for  the  rating  of  applications, 
certification  of  names,  and  other  necessary  procedures  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  was  good  enough  to  lend  some  of  its  technically  ! 
trained  examiners  to  help  me  get  started. 

"Based  on  my  experience  as  the  administrative  head  of  two  emer-    ■ 
gency  organizations.  I  want  to  ^ay  that.  In  character,  ability,  and 
In  devotion  to  the  public  service,  these  employees  could  have  stood 
the  most  rigid   test      No  one  could   have  shown   more  devotion  to 
their  work  than  these  same  nnn-clvll-tervlce  employees 

"George  Washington,  speaking  with  the  vision  of  a  prophet  In  the 
swaddling-clothes  period  of  the  Republic,  said:  'Influence  is  not 
government';  nor.  may  I  say.  in  the  words  of  Defoe,  is  the  purpose  of 
government  'to  get  some  men  put  out  and  some  put  in.'  When 
I  came  into  the  Government  I  he.ird  much  of  the  'handlctp'  caused 
by  the  permanent  staff  to  newly  appointed  ambitious  executives; 
In  fact.  I  myself  had  a  feeling  of  apprehension  on  this  score  But 
X  have  since  come  to  realize  that  an  experienced  permanent  organ- 
iratlon  on  Its  mettle  honestly  to  serve  good  government  through 
whatever  political  party  is  in  control  Is  the  strong  right  arm  of  a 
wise  executive  of  limited  tenure.  However,  every  principal  execu- 
tive should  have  the  right  to  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
Sfrvice,  a  few  men  in  whose  fidelity,  capacity,  and  loyalty  he  has 
complete  confidence  and  trust. 

"While  I  favor  a  competitive  civil  pertice.  I  admit  that  the  growths 
which  have  become  attached  to  It  throughout  the  more  than  half 
a  century  cf  its  operation  have  made  It  lacking  In  ficxlb;lity  Too 
many  of  the  higher  grade  positions  are  filled  through  political 
preferment,  which  forecloses  advancement  from  the  ranks  so  that 
a  Government  career  has  not  had  attached  to  It  the  prestige  that  It 
Fhould  have.  Even  now  the  compensation  paid,  especially  in  the 
higher  bracket  Jobs,  Is  Inadequate.  This  defect  also  the  President 
is  seeking  to  rem*^dy.  Prcmotlcns  have  been  slow  and  no  satisfac- 
tory method  of  making  them  automatically  or  on  merit  has  been 
developed.     In  many  instances  qualification  requirements  have  not 


been  rigorously  obsiervcd.  No  effective  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
cruit young  executive  material  for  training,  although  some  progress 
has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  persuading  a  number  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
to  include  courses  in  Government  administration  in  their  curricula. 

'In  order  to  secure  a  real  clvll-servlce  system  it  must  have  the 
support  of  the  legislative  and  executive  brancl.es  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  alike.  Increasing  emphasis  shculd  be  placed 
on  public  service  as  a  career,  and  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  Is  doing  Immejuurable  good  along  this  line.  The  clvll- 
servlce  agency  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  conduct  an 
aggressive  program  of  improvement.  It  has  been  handicapped  for 
many  years  by  insufficient  funds.  I  know  of  no  more  uceful  pur- 
pose for  which  the  public's  money  can  be  spent  than  In  the  Im- 
provement of  the  public's  own  service. 

"The  first  step  Is  to  recruit  the  best  material.  In  times  of  depres- 
sion and  when  private  business  lags  the  Government  Is  able  to 
obtain  the  services  of  persons  of  outstanding  ability,  but  at  the 
first  fiu.sh  of  prosperity  many  of  the  more  highly  qualified  em- 
ployees return  to  private  fields  Such  circumstances  served  the 
New  Deal  in  1933  and  1934  but  handicap  It  now  through  the  loss  to 
It  of  some  of  its  finest  personnel. 

"Contrary  to  the  belief  In  some  qu'irters  that  employees  should 
be  penalized  for  leaving  the  Government  service  for  private  Indus- 
try. I  believe  that  a  certain  number  of  such  transfers  should  be 
encouraged.  But  It  Is  a  serious  condemnation  of  our  present 
system  that  the  Government  can  be  used  as  a  stopgap  or  as  a 
school  to  train  experts  to  turn  their  knowledge  against  the  Govern- 
ment Unfortunately,  for  many  years  the  Government  has  not  had 
Its  share  of  the  best  talent  and  has  not  been  In  a  position  to 
compete  successfully   with   Industry. 

"Even  an  adequate  competitive  recruiting  system  Is  not  suffi- 
cient, however.  If  the  appointing  officer  Is  not  free  to  exercise  his 
best  Judgment  In. selecting  eligibles  and  In  demoting,  shifting,  or 
separating  the  Incompetents.  The  executive  should  also  have  dis- 
cretion, with  the  consent  of  the  clvll-servlce  agency,  to  appoint, 
without  competitive  examination,  to  positions  requiring  sp>eclal 
and  unusual  qualifications.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  pollllcal- 
ncpotlstlcal-amlcal  merit  system.  Political  influ*»nce  and  favorit- 
ism toward  relatives  and  fr;ends  should  be  stopped  It  would  be 
a  protection  to  Senators.  Congre.ssmen.  and  executive  officers  alike, 
who  arc  often  victims  rather  than  aggressors.  Who  knows  but  that 
In  the  future  any  improper  interference  or  manipulation  of  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  a  penal  offense.  This  is  not  as  revolution- 
ary as  it  may  sound  There  is  a  statute  at  present  prohibiting 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  Government  officers  from  prosecut- 
ing claims  against  the  Government.  Why  not  a  law  preventing 
taking  advantage  of  the  Government  through  appointments? 

"Nor  does  competition  in  Itself,  however.  ln.«iure  against  the 
drones,  the  Inefficient,  and  the  misfits.  Tlie  term  'civil  service' 
does  not  of  Itself  guarantee  faithful  performance  of  duty  In  the 
public  Interest  There  thculd  be  no  sit-down  life  tenure  of  office 
merely  because  the  Government  Is  the  employer  and  the  shirker 
has  managed  to  pn.ss  a  competitive  examination.  The  first  test 
should  not  be  the  final  one  There  should  be  pt-rlodlcal  appraisals 
of  the  services  as  well  as  in-^ervlce  training  of  employees.  This 
would  assist  the  ambitious  to  advance  and  would  make  possible 
the  proper  placement  of  the  inefficient  or  the  slothful  either  within 
the  service  or  outside  of  it.  Whether  under  a  competitive  or  a 
'spoils'  system,  however,  the  effectiveness  of  personnel  administra- 
tion will  always  depend  on  the  stamina  of  supervisory  officers 

"If  I  were  to  embark  upon  a  sea  voyage  my  sense  of  security  and 
comfort  would  not  be  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  par- 
ticular qualifications  of  the  crew  were  that  they  were  the  friends 
and  constituents  of  Congressman  Blank  who  was  largely  resp<jn- 
slble  for  their  selection.  With  a  personnel  selected  and  malnUined 
In  the  way  that  I  hnve  Indicated,  the  crew  can  manage  the  ship 
competently  no  matter  what  direction  may  be  charted  by  the 
captain." 

ReforeKtation  of  Forest  and  Waste  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  Oi-^  KKPRflSENTATIVE.'i 
Monday.  January  8,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY.  HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE,  OF  INDIANA 


Mr.  CROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  made 
by  me  this  morning  t>efore  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  on  the  subcommittee  on  appro- 
priations, I  am  again  appearing  before  your  committee  and  ap- 
pealing to  you  In  the  interest  of  the  purchase  of  forest  lands 
and  waste  lands  which  need  reforesting  for  the  national  forests  of 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  United  States  I  have  In  the  past  pointed  out  numerous  rea- 
son* and  sound  reasons  for  this  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Some  good  reasons  may  be  briefly  stated,  and  I  wUl  state 
them  briefly  enough  that  I  hope  they  will  challenge  attention  and 

First  Flood  control:  Definite  evidence  has  been  submitted  In 
the  past  by  me  that  on  land  covered  by  timber  the  foliage, 
the  body  of  the  tree  Itself,  the  leaves  and  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter on  the  ground,  together  with  the  loose  soil  under  the  trees 
absorb  a  tremendous  amount  of  water  and  hold  tt.  distributing  It 
over  a  long  period   of  time  Instead  of  Immediate  run-ofr. 

Second    Erosion:     In   the   Ohio   Valley   alone   only   23   percent   of 

the  land  remains  Intact  without  any  erosion  whatsoever.      Much 

of  this  land  to  hilly  and  vast  areas  of  It  are  unsuitable  for  farm- 

ine    ypt   it   is  farmed  and   is  coixstantly  eroding   more   and   more. 

flowing  down  with  the  water  Into  the  channels  to  clog   the  chaii-    j 

net.'*  vvlth  silt.  sand,  gravel,   and  dirt,  which  ultimately   Is  carried 

down   into   the  Mississippi   River   Itself       The   results   In   the    Mis- 

Hlstflppl  are  too  obvious  to  have  more  than  passing  notice       Great 

leveen'have  had  to  be  conslructrd  and   In   places  the    bottom  of 

the  channel  of  the  river  Is  as  high  or  higher  than  the  land  outside 

Thitd    Stream-i.  rivers:    Particularly  at  the  sources  and  the  smaller 

streams   thto  clrared   waste   land   and   where   the   timber   is  scanty 

and  pa/(tured.  the  water  sjieedlly  flnds  It  way  to  the  streams  whi-n 

there  are  raiaXalls  causing  floods  and  great  damage      In  the  year 

ltt37  there  was  more  than  MOO.000.000  of  damage  in  the  Ohio  Val- 

lev   aldne  by   the  great  fltxxJs       Even  though   the   valley  had  been 

timbered   there  would  no  doubt  have  been  some  floods  anyway,  but 

not  Ml  great,  net  so  devastating,  and  the  crest  would  not  have  been 

nearly  so  high  as  U  was      On  the  other  hand,  the  water  having  flowed 

ofT  (lulrkly  ciiuslng  the  floods  has  gone  ultimately  to  the  ocean,  and 

the  »mall  streams  dry  up.  dei.lroylng  the  flsh  which  In  the  past  were 

a  source  of  food  to  many  people      Furthermore,  the  lack  of  forests 

m  many  of  these  areas  also  Is  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  fowl 

aiid  game,  which,  too,  have  fed  many  people  In  times  past. 

Fourth  Labor  for  Civilian  Connervatioii  Corps  camps  and  other 
unemployed:  Since  today  and  perhaps  ever  after,  or  at  least  for 
many  years  to  come,  with  our  present  set-up  and  economic  st  uc- 
ture  there  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed  both 
among  the  young  Just  emerging  from  school  and  college  and  by 
the  older  people  who  have  passed  the  machine  age  of  usefulness.  I 
know  of  no  better  source  of  employment  than  In  the  preservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  making  fire  trails,  roadways,  and  proper 
utilization  of  forest  lands  Planting  millions  of  forest  trees  on 
denuded  lands  would  be  good  occupation  for  a  million  or  so  people 
in  the  United  Statrs.  It  would  ultimately  build  up  tremendous 
(crcat  lands  and  valuable  forest  trees  would  be  the  result. 

Fifth  Utility:  In  the  past  thousands  of  woodworking  plants 
furnished  employment  for  many  thousands  of  people  throughout 
the  country,  particularly  In  forest  »ecticMis  They  not  only  fur- 
nmh'd  imployment  for  people  In  the  factory  Itself  but  thf-re  waa 
employment  in  cutting  the  timber,  sawing  It  into  logs,  hauling  It 
to  the  sawmill,  shipping  H  from  the  sawmill  to  the  factory,  un- 
Io«ding  It,  sucking  It,  makliig  It  inu>  various  and  many  kinds  of 
wtxMl  products.  uuludliiK  furniture  In  many  sections  local  sup- 
plies have  become  eshausted  and  many  factories  have  closed  down 
or  have  moved  to  other  parts  Thore  that  have  not  are  compelled 
to  ship  some  great  dlftiancen,  whuh  In  many  case*  put  them  f)Ut 
of  bu^lnes•  Rebuilding  our  national  foresU  would  after  a  few 
years,  again  furnish  employment  for  many  thousands  of  people  in 
areas  in  which  they  are  now  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 

I  am  better  acquainted  In  Indiana  than  elsewhere,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  because  I  live  there  and  I  live  In  the  hardwood  timber 
section' of  the  State.  I  And  In  one  little  city  of  4  800  population 
that  several  furniture  factories  are  operating  or  have  been,  em- 
ploying a  total  of  1,350  people  with  an  annual  consumption  of 
21  000.000  board  feet.  Some  of  these  factories  have  already  reached 
the  end  of  their  local  material.  Others  arc  nearlng  that  today, 
and  all  of  them  will  ultimately  reach  it  unless  something  drastic  Is 
dene  In  southern  Indiana  to  protect  them.  Other  small  towns  in 
Indiana  that  have  had  factories  flnd  them  now  entirely  closed 
down  and  moved  away  or  the  factory  building  rotting  down.  We 
have  many  acres  in  southern  Indiana  In  the  Hoosler  Forest  area, 
m  fact  some  700.000  acres  in  the  area  which  should  be  bought  and 
carefully  and  selectively  reforested.  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of 
some  10  to  20  to  30  vears  until  all  of  the  land  so  purchased  would 
akjain  begin  furnishing  saw  timber  If  properly  and  selectively  taken 
out 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill.  H.  R  7641.  a  copy  of  which  I  am  leaving 
with  you  I  am  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941.  This,  I  realize,  is  far 
beyond  the  amoimt  apprrprlated  for  the  current  year  which  Is 
$3  000  000  You  realize,  however,  that  $15,000,000  is  far  less  than 
the  sums  appropriated  several  years  ngo.  Those  appropriations 
caused  a  great  expansion  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  forest 
areas  and  they  were  Increased  from  47  to  88  units. 

Take  for  Instance  In  Indiana,  the  Federal  Government  sevenl 
years  ago  selected  areas  In  9  southern  Indian  counties  containing 
mc-e  than  700.000  purchasable  acres  Not  knowing  that  onlv  a 
small  bit  would  be  purchased,  agents  were  sent  out  to  option 
land  and.  foUowlng  that,  to  buy  land.  Approximately  100.000  acres 
were  optioned,  of  which  nearly  35.000  acres  were  purchased.  Not 
knowing  that  this  pro^jram  would  be  so  drastically  curtailed  no 
special  attempt  was  made  to  buy  this  land  In  blocks  and  inte- 


grated but  It  was  bought  when  and  where  the  options  would  come 
m  and  the  purchases  readllv  completed  These  35.000  acres  have 
been  purchased  over  a  rather  wide  area.  The  expense  to  the 
Government  of  handling  must  of  necessity  be  very  great  It 
cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  Furthermore,  proper  protection  by 
trails,  roads,  and  flre  lanes  cannot  be  had  because  of  the  land 
of  other  pecplf  between  these  various  sections  which  the  Govern- 
ment owns.  By  all  means,  at  least  a  reasonable  amount  of  pur- 
chases should  be  made  to  consolidate  what  has  already  be*»n 
purchased.  I  submit  that  if  It  was  a  good  thing  in  1934  and  1935 
to  purchase  large  forest  areas.  It  Is  a  good  thing  In  1940  and  1941. 
If  It  Is  not  a  good  thing  to  do  In  1940  and  1941.  It  was  not  a  good 
thing  to  do  in  those  previous  years  and  It  hns  not  been  a  good 
thing  to  do  for  the  last  40  or  more  years  that  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  In  existence. 

We  spend  vast  sums  for  the  immediate  I  know  of  nothing 
that  can  be  done  which  Is  more  forward  looking  to  the  future 
than  work  such  as  this  When  you  plant  a  waste  piece  of 
ground  to  timber,  it  grows  while  you  sleep  It  grows  year  after 
year  with  the  least  bit  of  attention  The  ultimate  result  will 
be  untold  millions  of  dollars  In  value  and  will  be  distributed 
among  the  flve  points  that  I  have  listed  above,  as  well  as  many 
other  points  which  I  am  listing  I  realize  the  great  comprint 
about  spending  by  the  Federal  Government  and  that  much  effort 
Is  being  made  to  curtail  expenditures  for  the  coming  year.  1 
agree  with  that  policy  In  the  main  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with 
the  policy  If  it  is  going  to  result  In  great  loss  to  some  department 
of  our  Government  You  cannot  point  to  anything  about  our 
Federal  Government  which  in  the  1<  nij  run  and  over  the  long 
haul  la  going  to  bring  more  dollars  of  return  ultimately  to  ihc 
dollar  expended  than  will  this  service  Therefore,  I  hope  there 
win  be  no  saving  at  the  spleot  In  this  connection  and  that  this 
honorable  committee  will  accept  the  resolution  which  I  have 
offered  to  the  Hov.se  as  a  basis  for  the  appropriation  by  your 
subcommittee.  

A  Civil-Service  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OK  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  8,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    TlIE    CHRWTIAN    SCIENCE    MONITOR    OF 

JANUARY  5,    1040 


Mr,  RAMSPECK.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarlu  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  January  5,  1940: 

1  IProm  the  Christian  Science  Moultor  cf  January'  5,  1940] 

I  A   CIVIL    SCRVtCZ    OPPOKTUNITT 

Reports  that  congressional  leaders  have  agreed  to  place  the  Rams- 
peck  bill  for  extension  of  the  merit  system  In  the  Federal  civU 
1  pervlcc  high  on  the  calendar  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  con- 
stitute good  news.  Indeed 
i  It  Is  true  that  this  measure  would  blanket  Into  the  classified 
service  many  thousands  of  politically  appointed  employees,  with  iho 
requirement  of  only  a  qualifying  examination  But  tlUs  Is  the  only 
way  It  has  been  found  pcsaible  to  make  clvil-servlce  extensions,  and 
to  restaff  agencies  now  which  have  been  functioning  for  several  years 
would  make  tremendous  confusion. 

Some  of  the  agencies  which  the  Ram.speck  bill  would  authorize 
President  Rcosevelt  to  transfer  to  clvil-service  status  are  the 
H.  O  L.  C.  P  H.  A..  R.  F  C.  T  V.  A.  and  several  branches  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  operating  on  emergency  funds,  such  as 
the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Altogether  it  Is  estimated  that 
250.000  employees  mjght  be  aflected. 

Representative  Robekt  Ramspxck.  of  Georgia,  sponsor  of  the  bill 
and  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  House,  has  eood 
reason  to  expect  the  support  of  the  President  since  Mr  Roo.sevelt 
has  put  complete  Inclusion  of  all  Federal  employees  In  the  merit 
system  under  his  reorganization  plans.  It  Is  certainly  undesirable 
that  so  many  positlcns  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  political  spoils- 
men. 

No  one  recocrnlzes  this  better  than  Government  employees  them- 
selves. The  Federal  Employees  National  Federation  has  consistently 
backed  the  measure  and  Is  In  the  field  a^aln  this  year  in  Its  support. 
The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  under  the  new  presidency 
of  Samuel  H.  Ordway.  Jr.,  former  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  will 
campaign  for  It.  Congress  could  put  no  brighter  star  on  its 
escutcheon  for  1940  than  the  passage  of  the  Ramspeck  blU  for  merit- 
system  extension. 


America  at  the  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  3,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SIOUX  dTT   (IOWA)    TRIBUNE 


Mr,  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  O,  L.  Brownlee  from  the  Sioux  City  Tribune.  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  entitled    America  at  the  Crossroads": 

[From  the  Sioux  City   (Iowa)   Tribune) 

AMEXICA  AT  THI  OtOaSBOAIM 

This  Nation  has  come  to  a  point  In  Its  development  where  some 
Important  decisions  must  be  made  by  the  American  people.  These 
decisions  are  inexorably  bound  up  In  the  j>o1111cb  of  the  country. 
The  political  decisions  which  will  be  made  In  1940  are  therefore 
of  transcendent  Interest  because  they  wUl  Inevitably  ^hape  the 
cotU"sc  of  th;ng8  to  come  and  their  efTect  will  t>e  reflected  through- 
out the  future  history  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  broad  manner  of  speaking  the  Issues  resolve  themselves 
Into  10  or  a  dozen  topics  or  subjects  which  Involve  such  matters 
as  the  underlying  philosophy  of  our  economic  life,  production 
policies,  pricing  legl.slatlon.  the  relationship  of  Industry  to  labor 
and  raw  materials  producers,  money  and  credit  policies,  foreign 
trade  and  political  policies,  spending  and  lending,  the  threat  of 
alien  "ismi"  to  our  republican  democracy  and  the  effort  to  en- 
throne rationalism  in  our  collective  lives, 

America  stands  at  the  crossroads!  Shall  this  Nation  progress 
along  democratic  lines  or  shall  11  retrogress  through  the  spread  of 
mass  poverty  and  the  establishment  of  totalitarianism? 

Both  major  parties  are  trying,  sincerely  and  earnestly,  we  be- 
lieve, to  understand  the  aspirations  of  the  American  people  and 
translate  them  into  terms  of  law  and  aocUl  and  economic  order 
Subversive  elemenu  are  sniping  all  constructive  effort  from  the 
sidelines. 

It  IS  important  that  wo.  the  people,  know  the  farts  because  the 
final  determination,  under  a  democracy,  rests  with   us. 

This  series  of  editorial  discuwiions  has  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  background  material  and  Information  which, 
l:  I*  hoped,  will  be  helpful  in  enabling  Tribune  readers  to  form 
sound  opinions  and  conclusions  concerning  these  matters  a*  they 
dfvtlop  in  the  forthcoming  campaign  We  hold  no  brief  for  either 
political  party — all  we  will  nxk  Im  performance 

It  can  be  said  in  all  truth  thiit  there  is  no  serious  division  of 
cpinion  among  the  people  grnenilly  nor  between  the  majority  ele- 
ments of  both  major  parties  concerning  objectives  Tliere  are 
crackpots  and  gubversive  groups  and  futUe  elements  in  both  parties 
but  thev  are  not  dominant 

The  most  potent  enemy  of  the  United  States  today  Is  Ignorance 
concerning  the  fundamental  things. 

Too  many  of  cur  political  leaders  lack  understanding,  are  con- 
fused, and  their  confusion  lb  reflected  In  the  minds  of  the  masses. 
There  Is  plenty  of  the  will  to  do  but  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge 
about  what  to  do 

This  confusion  does  not  concern  so  much  the  underlying  philos- 
ophy of  cur  plan  of  life  or  our  form  of  government  but  what  gov- 
ernment can  do,  how  much  government  should  be  permitted  to  do, 
to  improve  the  economic  security  of  the  individual,  and  to  promote 
the  mass  welfare  of  the  people. 

Cur  major  difTerences  of  opinions  concern  means  and  methods, 
but  «ince  means  and  methods  arc  essential  in  translating  theory 
into  practice,  cur  differences  of  opinion  concerning  them  are  vital. 

Almost  without  exception  the  American  people  aspire  to  a  higher 
order  of  cultur#».  greater  security  for  the  individual,  and  perpetua- 
tion of  political  democracy  and  capital  economy. 

Our  problem  has  not  yet  become  a  matter  of  choice  between  a 
government  by  law  and  a  government  by  men,  but — 

Unless  we  can  solve  our  economic  problems  by  reason  expressed 
through  laws  enacted  by  popularly  chosen  parties  and  representa- 
tives, the  alternative  of  a  government  by  men  will  tend  to  force 
Itself  upon  cur  consld°ratlcns. 

Tlierem  lies  the  danger.  Democracy  mtist  be  made  to  work 
Democracy.  If  It  shall  survive,  must  solve  the  problems  with  which 
the  people  are  ccnfrcnted.  the  spread  of  poverty,  the  spread  of 
unemployment  the  loss  cf  homes  and  property,  and  means  of  llvell- 
hocd  and  l)ecc;me  an  instrument  for  the  preservation  of  peace  at 
heme  and  the  restoration  of  peace  In  a  distraught  world 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  determine  where  and  concerning  what  the 
American  people  are  In  disagreement,  nor  to  follow  the  guiding 
philosophy  ol  the  dlsputAuts. 


We  are  In  disagreement  concerning  policies  of  production,  one 
faction  favoring  more  production  of  the  products  of  the  earth. 
another   favoring   less   production. 

There  Is  disagreement  concerning  the  pricing  of  what  we  produce, 
one  faction  favoring  a  higher  price  base,  the  other  adhering  to  the 
belief  that  reduced  prices  will  generate  wider  diffusion  of  goods 

We  have  fallen  violently  apart  among  ourselves  concerning  tariff 
policies,  one  element  favoring  a  gradual  approach  to  free  trade,  the 
other  favoring  use  of  the  tarlft  to  promote  a  greater  degree  of 
economic  nationalism 

There  are  two  sharply  defined  schools  of  thought  on  the  matter 
of  Government  economy  and  Government  spending,  one  group 
contending  for  a  balanced  Budget,  the  other  for  free  use  of  public 
funds  for  investment  In  permanent  Improvement,  for  relief,  loans, 
and  other  departures  from  orthodox  practices. 

There  Is  a  sharp  disagreement  over  the  tendency  toward  centraliza- 
tion of  government  as  against  greater  sovereignty  of  the  States 
and  the  people 

There  is  seemingly  an  unending  dispute  concerning  gold,  sliver, 
and  other  monetary  and  credit   policies. 

One  powerful  element  holds  out  for  social  reform  ahead  of  eco- 
nomic curatives;  an  opposing  element  seeks  economic  reform  ahead 
of   social    undertakings 

There  are  violent  conflicts  among  our  people  concerning  the 
mutual  relationships  and  responsibilities  of  labor  and  capital,  with 
public  interests  beginning  to  assert  Itself  as  a  third  element  in 
Ihnt  dispute. 

And  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

But  there  Is  nothing  In  any  of  these  matters  which  cannot  be 
dissolved  in  the  light  of  reason  and  common  sense  if  the  spirit  of 
fair  play  and  compromise  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  consider- 
ation of  them. 

The  danger  lies  In  one  group  becoming  all-powerful  and  con- 
tinuing hard-headedly  In  the  practice  and  pursuit  of  policies  the 
fallacy  of  which  ha-s  been  demonstrated  by  experience 

As  matters  are  shaping  themselves  in  the  formatory  stages  of  the 
forthcoming  Presidential  campaign,  we  believe  that  the  pros  and 
cons  of  these  matters  will  be  fairly  well  represented  in  the  principles 
that  will  be  set  forth  In  the  platforms  of  the  resf>ective  major 
parties. 

The  Democrats,  unless  they  completely  reverse  themselves,  will 
follow  closely  the  pattern  of  Rooscveltlan  principles  even  If  they 
refute  some  of  the  details  and  measures  of  Rooseveltlan  policy 

The  Democrats  are  pretty  definitely  committed  to  a  program  of 
social  reform;  but  If  returned  to  power  next  year,  their  social  pro- 
gram likely  would  receive  less  attention  than  would  be  given  to 
economic  problems  True  national  economics  is  the  best  boclsl 
legislation 

In  all  probability  the  Republican  campaign  next  year  will  stress 
economic  measures,  tariffs,  farm  legislation,  labor  measures,  etc,, 
and  the  party  will  advance  policies  that  will  be  in  sharp  contrast 
with  those  of  the  present  administration 

If  the  Republicans  are  smart,  they  will  not  advocate  wholesale 
repeal  of  social  legislation  nor  renounce  policies  of  obvious  economio 
value. 

We  may  anticipate  n  more  intelligent  campaign  than  that  of  1936, 
one  In  which  there  will  be  less  abstract  discussion  of  the  bread 
principles  of  government  and  more  attention  to  details,  less  hokum 
about  democracy  and  liberty  and  more  consideration  of  concrete 
proposals,  less  fu'.mlnat:on  about  glorious  traditions  and  more  talk 
about  how  to  provide  bread  and  beans  for  the  future. 

Conditions  which  It  now  develops  the  leadership  of  neither  party 
fullv  understood  have  had  the  United  States  stymied  for  10  years. 

When  the  stock  market  collapsed  In  1929  we  had  come  to  the  end 
of  a  period  without  realizing  It. 

We  had  overrun  and  exploited  the  last  of  the  open  frontiers  We 
had  cut  off  immigration  We  had  superimposed  a  new  Industrial 
civilization  upon  a  foundation  of  agrarian  culture  and  economy 

Internationalism  even  then  was  nearlng  the  end  of  Its  course. 
By  internationalism  we  mean  control  of  money  and  credit  by  banker 
groups,  control  of  raw-materials  supplies,  control  of  prices  through 
speculation  and  wirepulling  and  manipulation. 

The  period  had  ended  when  favored  groups  might  continue  the 
ruthless  exploitation  of  the  producing  masses,  when  market  riggers 
could  bilk  earners  out  of  their  savings  through  the  sale  of  worthless 
Becurltles. 

For  more  than  a  century  we  had  produced  wealth  more  rapidly 
than  even  the  most  rapacious  of  the  freebooters  could  take  It  away 
from  us      But  their  system  finally  caught    up  with  Itself  in   1920. 

Readjustments  were  inevitable.  The  country  had  to  find  a  new 
set  of  standards  It  might  even  be  said  that  the  country  had  to 
flnd  its  soul. 

The  national  leaders  of  both  parties,  the  people  themselves,  were 
poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  situation  that  had  come  about.  It 
was  contrary  to  their  traditions.  Their  education  had  not  been 
directed  tow"ard  the  new  lines  that  must  be  follow<Kl.  They  were 
bound   by  orthodox  patterns  of  thovight   and   practice. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  that  fatal  black  Friday  on  Wall 
Street,  10  years  of  painful  trial  and  error,  10  years  of  disllltislonlng 
heartbreak.  10  years  of  groping,  10  years  of  battling  the  strong 
currents  of  adversity. 

But  out  of  their  experience  the  American  people,  both  com- 
moners and  leaders,  have  learned  many  valuable  lessons.     We  at 
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IcMt  know  now  som*  of  the  things  not  to  do.  Many  new  Ideas 
h»v«  been  developed  and  are  taking  form. 

The  campaign  of  1940  will  be  marked  by  the  unfoldment  of  new 
plans  If  not  new  ideals,  new  methods  If  not  new  objective*.  It 
will  bring  new  names  and  new  faces  into  the  national  plcttire. 
It  will  have  a  cleansing  and  clarifying  effect  upon  the  collective 
mind  By  means  of  it  and  the  election  in  November  the  American 
people   wUl   express   themselves  concerning   pxihcles   and   measures. 

Because  of  the  experience  they  have  had  and  the  dangers  which 
thfV  now  clearly  foresee,  we  believe  that  the  American  people  next 
year  wlU  express  themselves  more  intelligently  and  with  less  passion 
than  they  have  in  any  election  In  recent  years. 

We  must  forget  the  past,  cut  loose  from  the  hokum  In  otir  tradi- 
tions, and  march  forward  into  a  glorious  future  hand  In  hand  with 
Ocd  

Western   Comment   on   Murphy's   Appointment   to 

Supreme  Court 

^     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  8.  1940 


KDITORIAL  FROM   LOS   ANGELES   TIMES  OF   JANUARY   5.    1940 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  seems  deter- 
mined to  have  a  packed  Court.  Unlike  other  Presidents,  he 
has  not  made  his  selections  for  appointments  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  Other  great  Presidents,  fair-minded  Presi- 
dents, have  endeavored  at  all  times  to  keep  the  Court  non- 
partisan. The  President  evidently  believes  quite  strongly  in 
his  appeal  for  national  unity  made  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress. But  the  unity  which  he  desires  seems  to  be  a  unity 
of  decision  which  he  hopes  to  get  by  a  packed  partisan 
Court — a  rubber-stamp  court  similar  to  his  rubber-stamp 
Congress.  He  wanU  unity  with  himself  as  the  unit.  As  a 
further  illustration  of  this  we  are  now  advised  through  the 
press  that  Madden,  who  is  by  many  considered  unfit  to  sit 
on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  is  to  be  appointed  a 
circuit  court  of  appeals  judge. 

The  I»resident's  theory  seems  to  be  that  if  we  can  find  a 
man  who  has  demonstrated  his  unfitness  kick  him  upstairs; 
reward  him  with  a  higher  position. 

That  the  public  the  country  over  is  aware  of  the  unfitness 
of  some  of  the  President's  appointments  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  January  5. 
1940: 

MUKPHT    TO   THI    COUKT 

Concerning  the  nomination  of  Attorney  General  Frank  Murphy 
to  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court,  the  nominee  furnl-shed  his 
own  comment  several  days  ago.  He  said  he  thought  others  were 
much  belter  qualified  than  he,  an  opinion  which  is  widely  shared. 
The  Murphy  nomination  is  by  no  means  as  bad  as  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
(Ku  Klux)  Black  If  Murphy  Is  seated  by  the  Senate  he  will  take  a 
chair  far  behind  that  of  Mr.  Jiietlce  Frankfurter,  but  one  from 
whlcii  Black  will  not  even  be  visible.  He  is  not  as  good  a  man  for 
the  job  as  Mr.  Jiiatice  Reed,  but  may  prove  better  than  Mr.  Justice 

Douglas. 

Candid  Judgment  of  his  year's  work  as  Attorney  General  must  be 
that  he  has  Improved  the  work  of  that  office  considerably.  This. 
however,  was  net  hard  to  do;  Attorney  General  Cummtngs  did  not 
set  much  of  a  mark  to  .shoot  at.  Murphy  has  done  a  good  deal  of 
grandstanding  during  the  past  year,  but  he  did  Initiate,  or  permit, 
one  very  worth-while  Inquuy — that  Into  racketeering  in  building 
construction.  His  announcement  that  he  Intended  to  make  a 
number  of  cities.  Including  Lo8  Angeles,  wholly  virtuous  was  some- 
what sill*,  but  his  office  is  aiding  a  clean-up  at  New  Orleans  with 
good  results.  His  campaign  against  the  race-betUng  racket  Is  also 
a  good  piece  of  work. 

This  year*  record  is  in  such  contrast,  however,  to  hte  previous 
record,  when  as  mayor  of  Detroit  he  did  nothing  to  restrain  the 
notorious  "purple  gang."  one  of  the  worst  aggregaUons  of  thugs  and 
hoodlums  ever  to  disgrace  an  American  city,  and  when  as  Governor 
of  Michigan  he  permitted  the  CIO.  mobsters  to  terrorize  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  as  to  raise  grave  questions.  The  "purple  gang" 
may  come  back  to  haiint  him  if  the  Senate  makes  a  really  thorough 
Inquiry. 

The  nomination  of  Solicitor  General  R.  H.  Jackson  to  be  Attorney 
Ganeral  and  of  Justice  Francis  Biddle  to  be  Solicitor  General  are 


run-cf-the-mlne  New  Deal  appointments.  Jackson  has  furry  ears 
and  Biddle  showed  in  no  very  favorable  light  when  he  was  counsel 
to    the    Tennessee   VaUey    Authority    and    helped    to    hush    up    the 

However  the  country  ought  to  be  grateful  the  appointments  are  no 
worse.  The  President  could  have  named  Senator  Minton  to  the 
high  court. 

Remarks  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Jackson  Day 
Dinners,  January  8,  1940 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  8,  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Andrew  Jackson  could 
come  back  to  life  on  the  8th  of  January.  1940.  he  would 
probably  wish  himself  back  among  the  shades  immediately. 
No  man  in  American  history  was  more  indifferent  to  the 
lavish  pomp  and  ostentation  with  which  the  Democratic 
Party  remembers  his  name.  The  very  thought  of  "Old  Hick- 
ory" attending  a  banquet  costing  $100,  $50.  or  even  the 
extravagant  $10  per  plate  would  have  driven  him  frantic. 

For,  in  the  many  things  that  Andrew  Jackson  disliked, 
banquets  were  high  on  the  list.    His  biographers  tell  us  that 
on  the  26th  day  of  June  1833  President  Jackson  was  sched- 
uled  for    no    less    than    five    separate   dinners.      He    lasted 
I  through  three  of  them,  and  became  dangerously  ill.    I  am 
I  sure  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  last  through  even  one  of  the 
I  fancy  dinners  scheduled  for  this  evening. 
I       In  fact.  General  Jackson  would  be   the  first   to  protest 
'  against  any  effort  to  honor  him  with  a  dinner.    I  do  not  know 
if  he  was  the  first  politician  on  record  who  ever  refused  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor,  but  he  is  the  only  one  I  have 
'■  ever  heard  of.    The  only  time  he  willingly  attended  one  was 
'  on  January  8.  1840.    Just  100  years  ago.  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  sick,  racked  with  pain,  Andrew  Jackson  did  lend 
himself  to  a  series  of  receptions,  speeches,  and  dinners.     But 
I  his  purpose  was  the  payment  of  his  adopted  son's  debts.     He 
I   was  trying  frantically  to  save  the  credit  of  his  beloved  child. 
Year  after  year  he  spent  New  Year's  Day  paying  off  every  one 
of  his  bills.    He  started  the  year  1838  by  ridding  himself  of 
debt,  even  though  he  had  to  sell  his  lands  in  west  Tennessee 
to  do  it.     He  wrote  these  words: 

I  have  no  opinion  of  holding  property  when  I  need  the  money, 
and  I  will  not  borrow. 

How  ironic  Andrew  Jackson's  words  would  sound  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  are  rising  to  address  a  score  of  audiences 
this  evening.  His  classic  toast,  "The  pa>Tnent  of  the  public 
debt.  Let  us  commemorate  it  as  an  event  which  gives  us  in- 
creased power  as  a  Nation,  and  reflects  luster  on  our  Union. 
of  whose  justice,  fidelity,  and  wisdom  it  is  a  glorious  illus- 
tration." should  haunt  every  speaker  who  rises  to  praise  the 
Democratic  Party  today. 

His  determination  that  a  free  people  must  be  a  people  "free 
from  debt,"  that  a  free  nation  must  be  one  with  "all  her  im- 
mense resources  unfettered  '  rings  hollow  these  days. 

What  would  Andrew  Jackson  have  said  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  the  $20,000,000,000  increase  in  our  national  debt 
which  his  followers  have  created?  We  have  the  record  of  a 
celebrated  conversation  to  give  us  an  answer.  Congress  was 
preparing  to  pass  an  appropriation  measure,  and  Andrew 
Jackson  was  preparing  to  veto  it.  Representative  Johnson,  of 
Kentucky,  came  rijshing  into  the  White  House  to  demand  the 
Presidents  approval.  Andrew  Jackson  jumpefl  to  his  feet. 
"Sir."  he  shouted,  "have  you  locked  at  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury — at  the  amount  of  money  it  contains — at  the  appro- 
priations already  made  by  Congress — at  the  amount  of  other 
claims  upon  it?"  Johnson  admitted  that  he  had  not.  "Well." 
said  President  Jackson,  "I  have.  There  is  no  money  to  be 
expended  as  my  friends  desire.    I  stand  committed  before  the 


country  to  pay  off  the  national  debt.    This  pledge  I  am  de- 
termined to  redeem." 

I  trust  that  the  men  and  women  who  revere  the  memory 
of  Andrew  Jackson  tonight  will  remember  their  history. 


The  Democratic  Process 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  8,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TIIE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  JANUARY  7,  1940 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
following  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of  January  7. 
1940.  As  one  of  the  new  Members  in  the  House  last  year  I 
was  unfavorably  impressed  by  the  time  wasted  before  we  were 
able  to  function  as  an  eflQcient  legiflative  body. 

In  some  cases  many  months  were  lost  before  the  House 
committees  were  ready  to  consider  the  many  bills  referred  to 
them.  Pressing  national  problems  were  sidetracked  while 
minor  affairs  were  receiving  attention.  This  led  to  a  terrific 
rush  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  first  session,  and  when  bills 
are  jammed  through  the  House  or  Senate,  without  due  con- 
sideration, the  country  suffers  the  consequences. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  is  particularly  pertinent  and 
apropos  at  this  time  and  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  suggestions  be 
followed, 

[From   the  New  York  Times  of  January  7.   1940) 

THE   DEMOCRATIC   PBOCESS 

We  Americans  nowadays  are  not  making  as  much  fun  of  Con- 
press  as  we  used  to  We  know  that  it  is  slow,  clumsy,  and  In- 
tfflrient;  we  know  that  too  few  of  its  Members  are  deep  .students 
of  the  great  problems  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  that  some  of 
them  are  fond  of  empty  oratory,  that  too  many  are  timorous  in 
the  p.-^esence  of  pressure  groups,  and  that  the  great  majoi  lly  will 
be  playing  politics  in  an  election  year.  But  developments  abroad 
1.1  the  last  few  years  have  made  us  Increasingly  conscious  of  how 
lmmens?ly  fortunate  we  are  that  such  an  institution  as  Congress 
still  exists  among  us  For  Congress  and  the  various  State  legis- 
latures that  also  met  last  week  synabollze  the  settlement  of  social 
Issues  by  peaceful  compromise  of  conflicting  views,  by  full  dis- 
cussion, by  con.-ultatlon  of  the  Interests  of  the  groups  concerned, 
by  co:  stant  reference  to  public  opinion. 

They  symbolize  also  the  great  lesson  that  the  centuries  have 
taught,  but  that  mankind  through  bitter  misery  is  having  to 
learn  all  over  again— that  political  power,  even  at  the  cost  of 
Inefficiency,  must  be  dispersed.  It  is  always  dangerous,  and 
often  disastrous,  to  permit  it  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  group  It  is  true  that  the  small  group  c.in  "get  things 
done."  But  the  things  that  it  gets  done  turn  out.  in  the  long 
run.  to  be  almost  invariably  the  wrong  things.  Tliey  are  the 
things  that  aggrandize  and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  ruling 
clique  itself,  that  stamp  cut  one  by  one  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  that  usually  lead  In  the  end  to  war  and  ml.sery  and  death. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  Congress  can  afford  to  be  smug  about 
Its  own  shortcomings  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  because  im- 
patience with  the  real  or  supposed  defects  of  the  parliamentary 
sysrem  has  led  one  country  after  another  to  abandon  It  in  recent 
years  that  the  remaining  democratic  legislative  bodies  should  take 
every  possible  step  to  improve  their  machinery  and  to  cure  any 
defect  that  is  not  Inseparable  from  their  virtues. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  parliamentary  system  has  been 
abandoned  in  some  coimtrles  in  recent  years  is  that  it  has  at- 
tempted to  do  too  much.  That  system  was  not  designed  for 
minute  regulation  of  the  economic  life  of  a  country  or  for  all- 
pervasive  control  over  the  individual.  When  it  attempts  this. 
It  is  forced  increasingly  to  delegate  power.  The  inconsistencies 
of  policy  and  duplications  of  functions  that  develop  soon  create  a 
demand  for  coordination  of  control  under  a  single  individual 
Parliamentary  government  should  protect  Itself  by  a  wise  llmita- 
ticn  of  the  tasks  which  it  luidertakes. 

Our  own  Congress  in  recent  years.  In  addition  to  trying  to  regu- 
late too  much,  has  failed  to  improve  Its  own  machinery.  One  clear 
way  in  which  It  could  do  this  would  be  by  the  appointment  of  an 
interim  committee,  or  council,  to  study  leading  problems  between 
fieseions  and  present  the  whole  Congress  with  a  definite  legislative 


program  when  It  met.  If  this  had  been  done  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session.  Congress  today  would  have  something  already  formulated 
to  deal  with.  The  covin  try  would  have  before  It — on  national  de- 
fense, the  Wagner  Act,  relief  and  agricultural  programs,  and  the 
like — definite  proposals  to  discuss,  and  the  prospects  for  buslneas- 
like  and  well-considered  legislation  would  be  much  greater  than 
they  are. 

Last  year,  a  month  after  Congress  had  met.  Majority  Leader 
Barklet  was  urging  the  various  committees  to  speed  their  work 
"so  that  the  Senate  may  not  be  required  to  adjourn  from  time  to 
time  for  3  days  because  there  is  nothing  to  do."  Two  weeks  after 
his  urging,  Washington  dispatches  to  this  newspaper  still  reported 
that  "neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  has  before  it  any  pressing 
business.  The  Senate  has  literally  no  business  of  a  national  scope 
ready  for  debate."  Yet  by  June  Congress  was  working  desperately 
In  day  and  night  sessions  to  pass  new  monetary  and  relief  legisla- 
tion before  "deadlines"  that  were  perfectly  well  known  In  January. 
This  dawdling,  followed  by  feverish  haste,  could  be  almost  entirely 
avoided  by  the  device  of  an  interim  committee  consisting  of  a  few 
congressional  leaders  chosen  by  Congress  Itself  to  formulate  a  leg- 
islative program  to  be  presented  in  an  orderly  fashion  when  the 
full  body  met.  Such  a  reform  would  make  our  democracy  far  more 
efficient  without  sacrificing  any  of  our  liberties  or  constitutional 
safeguards. 

A  National  Tran.sportation  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  8,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON   CLYDE  M.  REED.  OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
me  before  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  at  Chicago, 
111.,  on  November  21,  1939.  The  subject  of  the  address  is,  A 
National  Transportation  Policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  dictated  the  prepared  address  which  I  shall  shortly  make,  last 
Thursday.  T>*o  daj's  after  that  I  attended  a  meeting  called  at  my 
request  at  Fredonia,  Kans.  Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  that 
meeting: 

Tlie  rivers  and  harbors  bill  this  year  contained  a  "pork  barrel" 
item  of  $31,000,000  for  "flood  control"  in  the  Verdigris  Valley  In 
Kansas.     That  was  the  first  I  knew  of  it. 

The  Army  engineer's  report  recommended,  not  too  strongly,  the 
construction  of  four  reservoirs  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  that 
would  run  into  $81,000,000.  In  the  same  report  they  said:  "The 
permanent  carrying  charges  of  the  project  would  be  $1,266,100  a 
year  "  The  average  flood  damage  on  the  flood  plain  was  $426,400. 
The  project,  therefore,  stated  in  simple  terms,  was  that  we  would 
.spend  $31,000,000  to  protect  land  and  improvements  valued  at 
$8  805.600.  and  a  permanent  carrying  charge  of  $1,266,100  to  pro- 
tect wholly  or  in  part  an  average  flood  loss  of  $426,400.  The  land 
Inundated  would  be  about  40.000  acres.  The  land  below  the  dams, 
which  would  be  wholly  or  partly  protected  from  flood  damage, 
would  be  between  70,000  and  80.000  acres.  The  objection  of  the 
jaeoplc  who  came  to  see  me  was  that  the  scheme,  if  carried  out. 
would  destroy  the  best  land  in  their  community  and,  by  taking  It 
off  the  tax  rolls.  Increase  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  other  land. 
Seme  counties  said  it  would  bankrupt  them. 

Finally,  to  get  everybody's  views,  I  called  a  general  meeting  at 
the  most  central  point,  which  was  Fredonia.  So  I  wrote  letters  to 
every  mayor,  every  chamber  of  commerce,  every  newspaper  in  the 
valley  .asking  for  a  meeting  at  Fredonia  at  which  everybody  would 
be  heard,  both  pro  and  con.  About  700  people  came.  About  80 
percent  of  them  were  farmers. 

The  national  debt  as  of  Tuesday,  November  14,  "was  $41,206,401,- 
939  58.  and  the  estimated  deficit  this  year  was  $3,426,343,200.  I  told 
the  people  Irankly  that  under  the  circumstances  there  was  but  one 
of  two  things  that  Congress  could  do  if  it  passed  this  bill  and  other 
bills  o  this  kind.  We  must  either  increase  taxation  or  Increase 
the  statutory  limit  of  debt  so  as  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  borrow 
more  money.  •  •  •  I  laid  the  facts  before  them — facts  with 
which  they  could  not  be  familiar,  but  with  which  I  as  their  repre- 
sentative must  be  familiar,  because  It  was  a  part  of  my  business  to  be 
familiar  with  these  things.  •  •  •  I  asked  them  what  they 
wanted  me  as  their  representative  to  do.  Would  they  want  me  to 
vote  to  Increase  taxes?  I  asked  for  an  expression  of  the  audience — 
there  were  no  affirmative  votes.  I  said,  "All  right;  if  we  don't  im- 
pose more  taxes  we  must  Increase  the  statutory  limit  of  the  na- 
tional debt.    How  many  of  you  want  me,  as  your  Senator,  to  vot« 
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Itanltatkm?^    Nobody    voted    In    the    ailnn- 


to     incrvftse    that 
atlv«      •     •     • 

A  few  of  the  fan»er»  who  would  be  dlrecUy  benefited  Ijy  pro- 
tection to  thetr  lands  spoke  tn  f»TOT  of  the  appropnailon.     All  the    ] 
newspapermen    present— and   there   were  quite   a   ntnnber  there— 
estimated   that   somewhere  from  80  to  90  percent  of  the  farmers 

■  greed  with  me  and  opposed  the  appropriation.  | 

I  am  speaJcing  now  to  a  select  KToup  of  men  whom  I  refrard  as  tne 
most  expert  body  in  the  Umted  States  on  trafUc  and  transportation 
niatt^r-i  I  wonder  If  I  were  caUing  for  a  sumlar  expression  from 
this  body  of  men  would  I  get  a  response  that  contained  as  much 
patriotism  and  unselfJ^hness  and  derotlon  to  the  public  Interest 
as  the  farmery  down  at  Fredonia  Kans  I  fear  I  woiUd  not  The 
body  I  am  addressing  contains  many  able  trafDc  men.  who  represent 
cities  on  the  inland  rivers,  who  are  devoted  to  the  interest  of  their 
company,  or  their  city,  or  their  chamber  of  commerce,  and  don't 
care  how  much  money  the  Federal  Government  spends  so  long  as 
It  IS  spent  for  their  benefit;  they  are  as  a  whole  opposed  to  the 
extravagax^.ce  and  waste  of  the  present  adnnnistmtion  so  long  as 
thN  extravaRance  and  waste  is  for  the  other  tellov.-.  but  when  it 
comes  to  extravagance  and  waste  for  their  particular  community,  , 
that  was  all  riRht.  ^   „   ^ 

Now  I  am  going  to  deliver  the  address  that   I  dictated  2  days 
before  the  FTedunia  moctinR 

The"lJ»lted  States  of  America  ha*  a  surphis  of  commercial  trans- 
portation facmties  of  all  classes;  because  of  that  fact  not  only  have 
railroad  operating  statements  shown  a  deficit  but  the  highway  and 
waterway  transporters  are  also  In  the  red  None  of  them  is  pros- 
perous There  Is  racire  traiisportaUou  being  offered  than  there  is 
traffic  to  move.  In  the  last  two  decades  the  United  States  has  more 
than  doubletl  its  investment  in  transportation  facilUles.  including 
the  building  of  highwavs  and  mon'.y  rea--«nably  e.xpendeU  on  eco- 
nomical water  transportation  and  improvldtntly  wasted  on  uneco- 
nomical water  transportation  for  which  there  Is  no  demand,  and 
which  never  can  be  cconomlcaliy  Justittfd.  It  Is  because  of  this 
Situation  that  I  am  today  talking  about  a  sound  national  trans- 
portation policy  We  are  20  years  late  In  adopting  such  a  policy. 
Our  delay  has  cost  the  country  as  a  whole  a  wasteful  expenditure 
runnins?  into  billions  of  dollars  There  is  now  pending  in  the 
Ccnifress  a  bill  which  is  the  be^^inning  of  a  national  transportation 
policy      It  does  not  go  far  enough,  but  It  Is  a  beginning 

The  Wheeler-Lea  bill  ha.s  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  Con- 
ference committees  from  both  Houses  wUl  meet  about  December  10 
to  r^'concile  anv  differences  in  dftall  There  are  no  irreconcilable 
differences  In  principle  The  finished  product  of  the  conference 
committees  will  be  available  for  consideration  early  In  January  and 
doubtless  will  be  adopted.  The  country  will  then  have  made  a 
start  toward  a  national  policy  in  dealing  with  transportation. 

I  am  addressing  the  most  expert  body  of  transportation  and 
traffic  opinion  In  the  country  The  only  reason  for  the  invitation 
to  me  to  do  so  comes  from  the  fact  that  through  a  long  and  busy 
life  I  have  dealt  constantly  with  transportaUon  matters,  always 
from  the  public  standpoint.  What  I  say  today  is  out  of  that  ex- 
perience. I  have  no  preference  for  any  one  form  of  transportation, 
and  no  prejudice  against  any  other  form.  What  I  want  and  what 
I  am  trying  to  do  as  a  United  States  Senator  is  to  help  the  country 
straighten  out  it*  tangled  transportation  situation  so  that  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  service  may  be  given  to  the  public  at  the 
lowest  cost  When  I  .sav  cost.  I  mean  cost.  In  our  national  his- 
tory there  have  been  periods  when  it  might  have  been  advisable  to 
use  the  Public  Treasury  to  subsidize  some  form  of  transportation. 
That  period  has  passed  We  have  come  to  a  time  when  every  char- 
acter of  transportation  should  stand  on  Its  own  feet  without  bur- 
dening the  taxpayer  by  wasting  his  money,  whether  by  unwise 
governmental  expenditure  or  wasteful  competition  between  private 
capital  Investing  in  unneeded  transportation  facilities. 

That  Is  the  philosophy  and  the  purpose  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill. 
It  is  only  a  beginning.  I  ask  the  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  and  its  support,  for  a  correct, 
sound,  and  economic  policy.  I  hope  this  league  Is  big  enough, 
bread  enough,  and  brave  enough  to  taclde  the  problem  in  its  funda- 
mental aspect  and  disregard  -special  Interests,  special  pleaders, 
subsidy  seekers,  and  those  who  have  made  a  "racket  "  out  of  trans- 
portation faUacies.  Let  me  say  here  that  I  share  the  general  satis- 
faction over  the  improvement  Ln  general  business  which  has 
lessened  the  tension  in  transportation  agencies.  But  the  increase 
In  traffic  resulting  from  this  improvement  in  business  has  not  solved 
the  problem.  It  can  never  be  solved  until  the  country  adopts  a 
srne  and  sensible  and  logical  national  policy.  I  am  appealing  to 
the  membership  of  this  league  for  their  help  to  that  end.  You  In 
ycur  way  have  a  responsibility  fvilly  as  great  as  I  have  In  my 
capacity  as  a  pubhc  servant.  All  cf  us  should  Uke  advantage  of 
the  temporary  breathing  spell  to  seek  and  find  and  adopt  sound 
principles. 

The  first  vital  need  cf  the  human  race  is  to  produce  food  and 
shelter  and  clothing  After  that  ccmes  a  production  of  the  things 
which  we  call  comforts  and  luxiirles  which  makes  life  easier.  Next 
tc  production  Itself  the  transportation  Ls  the  most  Important  thing. 
Wlthcut  transportation  any  surplus  above  Its  own  needs  that  any 
community  might  produce  would  be  wasted  effort.  Only  through 
tr.vnsportatlon  are  the  surpluses  cf  myriads  of  communities  moved 
to  myriads  of  other  communities  which  have  need  of  them  and  can 
make  use  of  them.  Transportation  Is  the  great  civUizer  and  the 
great  leveling  influence  of  the  world. 


More  times  than  I  can  easily  remember  1  have  been  bored  by 
long  and  able  discussions  of  the  development  of  transportation  in 
Its  various  forms  Doubtless  you  have  had  the  same  experience 
and  the  same  feelinc  I  shall  try  to  compre»-~  any  necessan,-  refer- 
ence to  that  phase  to  a  single  paragraph.  I  want  to  use  this 
occasion  for  discussion  of  practical  and  pressing  matters. 

In  tiie  beeinnlng.  of  course,  humanity  moved  from  one  place  to 
anoth-r  by  walking.  It  carried  its  movable  property  on  Its  back. 
Then  cam"  the  domestic  animal  Then  came  the  use  of  water. 
Then  came  the  building  of  highways  The  old  Roman  roads  still 
stand  as  the  one  ecdunng  thing  of  the  first  approach  to  modern 
civilization  We  still  use  water  transportation  out  of  necessity  !n 
moving  goods  between  continents  and  because  of  economy,  in  In- 
stance? like  the  Great  Lakes  aid  some  rivers.  Water  transportation, 
under  seme  circumstances,  is  the  most  economical  known — I  shall 
not  here  deal  with  air  transportation.  Its  development  Is  so  re- 
cent as  U)  cause  difficulty  in  evaluating  its  pcsbibilitits,  except  in  the 
saving  of  time. 

Our  own  country,  so  far  as  the  white  man  was  concerned,  began 
settlement  along  the  oceans  edge  It  moved  Inland  along  the 
rivers  The  land  was  a  trackless  wilderness  The  laying  ou'  even 
ol  dirt  roads  and  clearing  a  right-of-way  for  them  thnugh  the  wil- 
derness wa.s  a  slow  process.  When  our  population  spiled  over  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  into  the  Missls.^ippl  Vallev.  wc  still  used  the 
rivers  where  we  could  They  were  better  than  the  dirt  roads,  or 
no  roads  at  all  We  had  an  era  of  building  canals,  because  they 
were  belter  than  dirt  roads  The  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries were  so  Important  that  the  new  West  once  considered  splitnn^ 
off  from  the  Original  Thirteen  States  because  the  bottleneck  of  Its 
commerce  at  New  Orleans  was  In  tlie  hands  of  France  or  Spain;  some- 
times one;  sometimes  the  other.  Jefferson's  extra-constitutional 
Loui-siana  Purchase  wa.e  partly  perhaps  mainly  to  remove  that  bar- 
rier to  the  commerce  of  the  rapidly  growing  West, 

Then  came  the  railroad.  It  was  a  form  of  transportation  so 
superior  in  convenience,  in  rapidity,  and  in  cost,  that  it  put  the 
canals  out  cf  bu-siness  Rivers  continued  to  be  u.'^ed  only  where 
railroads  were  not  yet  built  and  available  What  we  call  Inland 
waterway  transportation  In  the  United  States  was  never  rapid  or 
dependable,  or  effi' lent,  or  econonalcal.  except  in  comparison  with 
the  dirt  read.  Traffic,  both  human  and  material,  left  the  river  and 
went  to  the  railroad  whenever  the  latter  became  available 

No  other  country  in  the  world  ever  developed  so  rapidly  as  the 
United  States.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this,  one  of  which 
was  the  Improvement  In  transportation  facilities  through  con- 
struction of  the  railroads.  It  was  a  thing  unprecedented  In  the 
history  of  the  world  Not  even  the  coming  of  the  steamboat,  which 
preceded  tlie  railroad  by  a  generation,  affected  the  shifting  of 
traffic  to  the  most  efficient  transportation  agency  When  a  rail- 
road was  built  alon'.j  a  stream  on  which  steamboats  w^-re  operating. 
the  bulk  of  traffic  moved  from  water  to  the  land.  This  continued 
for  100  years. 

Then  came  the  internal  combustion  engines  which  revolution- 
ized land  transportation  There  has  never  been  anything  In  the 
experience  oX  the  world  that  so  affected  the  habits  of  mankind 
as  the  automobile  and  the  truck.  They  needed  better  highways 
en  which  to  travel,  than  the  dirt  roads.  Therefore,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  we  have  more  than  duplicated  the  cost  of 
building  railroads,  in  the  building  of  concrete  and  other  types  of 
highways,  which  "took  us  out  of  the  mud."  So  we  came  to  have 
our  railroads;  our  highways  en  which  motor  vehicles  operated, 
and  our  waterways  Between  them,  they  now  provide  more  facili- 
ties for  transportation  than  there  is  traffic  to  move  Between 
them  they  represent  an  enormous  investment  of  capital,  public 
and  private  Between  them  has  become  that  degree  of  competi- 
tion that  alwavs  arises  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  any  commodity 
I  or  any  form  of  service.  That  competition  today  is  so  kern  as  to 
I  bankrupt  all  forms  of  transportation  unless  that  competition  can 
I    be  directed  and  controlled. 

During  the  100  years  of  railroad  development.  It  came  to  have  a 
virtual  monopoly  on  transportation.  The  railroads  became  so 
strong  as  to  partly  control  and  influence  government  itself 

In  addition  to  obvious  benefits  conferred,  railroad  management 
committed  many  sins,  both  against  units  of  government,  and  inves- 
tors cf  capital  I  shall  not  undertake  to  rehearse  these  offenses 
against  the  welfare  cf  society  and  of  the  welfare  of  the  railroads 
themselves      To  this  audience,  these  things  are  an  old  story 

No  sovereign,  whether  a  monarch  or  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment such  as  ours,  can  permit  a  monopoly  to  control  an  essen- 
tial service  or  a  production  of  an  essential  commodity.  Therefore 
the  antitrust  laws;  therefore  the  beginning  of  regulation  of  rail- 
road transportation  which  started  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Act  of  1887  The  degree  to  which  we  have  regulated 
railroad  transportation  Is.  again,  a  subject  so  familiar  that  I  shall 
not  spend  any  time  In  discussing  It. 

Some  10  or  15  years  ago  motor- vehicle  transportation  operation 
over  roads  constructed  with  money  from  the  Public  Treasury  de- 
veloped to  an  extent  that  it  was  not  only  a  threat  to  the  railroads 
through  diversion  of  traffic,  but  it  was  ruinous  to  the  highway 
operators  themselves.  In  1935,  after  some  years  of  dlscus.slon  and 
agitation,  we  undertook  as  a  national  policy  to  regulate  highway 
transportation  m  somewhat  the  same  degree  and  following  to  some 
extent  the  same  pattern  as  had  been  followed  in  the  regulation  of 
railroad  transportation.     One  essential  difference  U  that  railroads 
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and  railroad  business  are  highly  centralised  and  comprls''  compara- 
tively few  units.  On  the  other  hand,  highway  transportation  Is 
highly  decentralized  and  Includes  millions  of  units.  This  dis- 
tinction must  always  be  kept  In  mind.  While  the  railroads  were 
at  the  height  of  their  power,  while  they  retained  their  virtual 
monopoly  on  transportation,  while  the  adequacy  of  their  regulation 
was  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  there  came  a  movement  to  revive 
river  transportation  as  a  check  upon  a  monopoly  which  the  public 
feared  and  which  no  one  was  certain  as  yet  could  be  adequately 
regulated  There  was  no  other  reason  for  a  revival  of  Inland  water- 
way transportation.  The  Inland  waterways  never  have,  do  not 
now,  anJ  never  can  handle  traffic  as  efficiently,  as  exptditlously.  or 
as  cheaply  as  the  railroads;  or,  for  that  matter,  as  the  highv.ays. 
True,  Inland  river  rates  are  lower  than  parallel  and  competing 
railroad  rates,  but  rtver  transportation  is  not  "cheap"  transporta- 
tion It  Is  not  low -cost  transportation.  It  Is  the  highest  cost  of 
any  of  the  general  forms  of  transportation.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  charges  on  the  inland  waterways  or  the  railroads  and 
the  highways,  is  made  up  by  a  subsidy  out  of  the  Public  Treasury 
which  Is  paid  by  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  low  river 
rates  can  be  maintained  If  the  taxpayers'  money  Improves  the 
channels  of  the  rivers,  provides  the  wharves,  and  pays  all  expenses 
except  the  actual  operation  of  a  boat  or  barge.  In  this  connection 
It  must  be  considered  that  the  railroads  which  compete  with  the 
waterways  are  taxed  to  meet  part  of  the  oost  of  creating  and  main- 
taining a  river  channel  rlpht-of-way  for  their  competitors. 

There  Is  no  Justice  In  such  a  policy.  Not  even  when  adequate  and 
complete  regulation  of  railroad  service  was  achieved  did  the  pressure 
for  inland- waterway  Improvement  cease.  By  that  time  it  had  pretty 
largely  l>ecome  a  "racket."  It  Is  that  now.  Many  smart  men  are 
makiiie  a  living  out  of  promotlne  a  so-called  inland-waterway  Im- 
provernent  They  get  support  from  cities,  from  newspapers,  large 
corporations  that  own  their  own  barges  and  can  move  their  own 
freight  on  a  publicly  built  right-of-way  at  a  lower  charge  than  the 
railroads  make;  they  make  a  buslnes.s  of  Interesting  chambers  of 
commerce  and  commercial  bodies;  In  putting  pressure  on  Senators 
and  Representatives  for  huge  appropriations  for  "river  Improve- 
ment" which  will  give  some  particular  city  or  number  of  cities  a 
"freight-rate  advantage  "  To  these  commercial  bodies,  to  the  news- 
papers who  advocate  this  policy,  the  only  thing  of  interest  Is  their 
Immediate  advantage.  Thry  are  willing  to  have  the  general  public 
taxed  for  benefits  for  themselves,  for  their  own  communities,  and 
for  the  traffic  of  large  corporations. 

I  repeat,  inland-waterway  transportation  is  not  low-cost  trans- 
portation; It  l,s  the  highest  cost  transportation  as  compared  with 
the  highways  or  the  railroads  The  only  reason  for  lower  charges 
Is  the  subsidy  paid  by  taxpnyers  out  of  the  Public  Treasu'i'.  With- 
out such  a  subsidy,  inland-waterway  transportation  could  not  exist 
for  a  month. 

Tlie  important  thing  In  this  connection  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  tax  the  whole  people  for  the  benefit  of  a  compara- 
tively small  numt>er  of  people.  Are  the  cities  and  trade  centers 
located  off  the  rivers  to  be  net  only  taxed  but  additionally  penalized 
by  lower  freight  charpes  given  their  competitors  located  on  the 
rivers?    My  answer  Is.  "No," 

There  is  no  more  outrageous  and  no  more  unjustifiable  and  no 
more  flagrant  waste  and  misuse  of  public  money  than  in  subsiciizlng 
high-cost  transportation  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  few 
people  and  creating  favoritism  and  discrimination  between  locali- 
ties, trade  centers,  and  cities  I  find  no  fault  with  Great  Lakes 
transportation,  which  Is  efficient  and  economical  transportation, 
I  am  in  favor  of  ma'ntnlninp  that  character  of  water  transporta- 
tion, but  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  cf  the  United  States  Senate  I 
shall  oppose  this  Inland-waterway  transportation  racket. 

We  Members  of  Congress  are  pestered  by  waterway  racketeers,  as 
well  as  some  earnest  and  honest  people,  who  do  not  understand 
that  to  not  only  maintain  but  to  extend  the  public  subsidy  given 
Is  uneconomic  These  men  appear  before  committees  of  Congress, 
pvirportlng  to  represent  farm  organizations  and  appeal  to  farmers 
as  being  benefited  by  "cheap  river  transportation  "  I  would  not 
undertake  to  say  that  no  case  can  be  foimd  where  some  individual 
farmer  may  have  secured  a  slight  benefit  in  the  price  of  his  grain 
because  of  subsidized  river  transportation,  but  I  do  make  the  flat 
declaration  that  fanners  as  a  whole  have  not  profited  a  cent  by 
the  billions  of  dollar.s  spent  on  "river  improvement."  If  traffic 
moving  on  the  rivers  had  to  pay  all  of  the  cost  attached  to  river 
transportation,  including  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
the  channel,  no  traffic  of  any  consequence  wotild  move  upon  the 
rivers. 

The  Inland-waterway  racketeers.  Individuals  and  organizations, 
held  out  to  the  public  the  Idea  that  It  Is  getting  some  benefit  from 
raids  upon  the  Public  Treasury  to  make  river  navigation  possible. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  bulk  of  tonnage  moving  upon  channels 
created  with  public  money  belongs  to  great  corporations  that  own 
their  own  boats  and  move  their  own  traffic.  In  most  cases  the 
commodities  so  moved  are  sold  to  the  public,  not  on  a  basis  of 
lower  river  rates,  but  on  a  basis  of  the  higher  railroad  rate.  The 
great  corporations  pocket  the  difference.  This  has  been  proven 
over  and  over  again  The  grent  oil  companies,  the  great  cement 
companies,  the  great  steel  companies,  the  great  coal  companies  mcve 
their  own  traffic  on  their  own  boats  and  barges  and  sell  to  the  public, 
renerally  speaking,  on  a  railroad-rate  basis.  They  take  an  additional 
profit  because  of  what  has  been  done  with  pubhc  money. 
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I  proclaim  my  belief  here  and  now  that  a  sound  public  policy 

would  be  one  that  impo.sed  upon  all  traffic  using  faclllTies  created 
cut  of  the  Public  Treasury  tolls  that  would  reasonably  recom- 
pense the  taxpayers  for  the  money  taken  from  them.  If  that 
were  done  traffic  would  move  by  the  cheap)est  and  best  route. 
Only  recently  a  rrprrsentatlve  of  one  of  the  great  oil  companies 
called  upon  me  to  discuss  the  stctus  of  the  transportation  bill 
now  pending.  I  stated  to  him  what  I  have  stated  here.  He  very 
frankly  sad,  "Well,  if  you  do  that  we  will  not  u.se  the  river  and 
we  are  getting  ready  to  use  the  river  In  a  big  way."  My  answer 
to  him  was  that  as  long  as  I  was  representing  the  public  interest 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  praise  God,  I  shall  never 
represent  any  other  Interest  except  the  public  Interest  in  the  Senate, 
I  Intended  to  advocate  the  policy  I  have  outlined  here  with  all  the 
strength  and  vigor  I  possess. 

I  realize  that  among  my  hearers  are  traffic  managers  for  the 
corporations  described,  and  for  cities  who  desire  favorable  trans- 
portation conditions  paid  for  out  of  the  Public  Treasury.  Some 
of  them  I  number  among  my  very  good  friends.  They  naturally 
do  the  best  Job  for  their  company,  or  their  city,  that  they  can. 
I  expect  them  to  do  that,  I  expect  them  to  take  advantage  of  *U 
the  damn  foolishness  that  their  companies,  and  cities,  and  water- 
way-improvement associations  can  induce  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  commit,  but  I  don  i  want  them  to  ask  me  to 
vote  to  continue  that  damn  foolishness,  and  I  dont  think  they 
will.    In  their  hearts  they  know  the  truth  as  I  have  stated  It  here. 

We  in  Congress  meet  with  a  singular  phase  of  this  situation. 
There  arc  great  newspapers,  all  of  which  claim  to  be  reputable,  and 
most  of  them  are,  who  will  ccjndemn  rackets  and  racketeers  for  cor- 
rupt and  wasteful  use  of  taxpayers'  money  In  their  own  cities  but 
these  same  newspapers  will  advocate  a  policy  that  is  more  wasteful 
than  any  political  machine  in  their  own  city  has  ever  been.  When 
we  come  down  to  the  talking  about  public  morality  In  the  handling 
of  public  money,  1  find  It  difficult  to  make  a  distinction  In  my 
mind  between  Tom  Penderga'-t  taking  a  million  dollars  out  of  the 
Kansas  City  treasury,  and  Missouri  River  promoters  Inducing  the 
United  States  to  wp-ste  $200  000.000  on  trying  to  make  the  Missouri 
River  navigable.  It  can't  be  done.  Even  If  It  could  be  done  suc- 
cessfully, the  benefit  derived  would  be  nothmg  In  comparison  to 
the  money  spent. 

A  sovereign  should  do  Justice  as  between  his  subjects.  We  have 
three  competing  forms  of  transportation,  1.  e.,  the  railroads,  the 
highways,  and  the  Inland  waterways.  The  railroads  provide  and 
maintain  their  own  rights-of-way  Motor-vehicle  operators  on  the 
Improved  highways  pay  a  sub.stantial  sum  in  the  form  of  fees — 
tonnage  taxes,  per.'^onal-properiy  taxes,  and  gasoline  taxes  for  the 
use  of  the  highways.  V/hethcr  the  sum  so  paid  Is  adequate  or  not 
Is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  thee  Is  no  dispute  over  the  fact  that  it  is 
ft  substantial  sum.  Both  cf  these  fcrrns  cf  transportation  are  regu- 
lated by  the  sovereign     In  other  words,  the  Government. 

Their  competitor  upon  the  river  has  his  right-of-way  furnished 
and  m.alntalned  without  cost  to  him.  There  is  no  Justice  In  that 
policy  but  he  objects  to  regulation.  Tlie  Wheeler-Lea  bill  brings 
water  transportation  under  regulation,  differences  In  character  of  the 
transportation  cons:dered,  comparable  to  that  Imposed  upon  the 
railroads  and  highways.  That  is  simple  Jiistlce.  No  fair-minded 
man  can  object  to  that  policy.  It  is  a  sound  national  policy,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  Congress,  is  proposing 
equality  of  re,julation  upon  the  various  competing  forms  cf  trans- 
portation. I  do  not  mean  by  that,  equality  of  rates.  I  make  this 
statement,  lest  someone  misrepre.sent.  The  bill  by  Its  terms  requires 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  "to  recognize  and  preserve 
the  inherent  advantages  of  each  form  of  transportation."  No  fair- 
minded  man  could  ask  more. 

I  have  but  one  further  suggestion.  The  Wheeler-Lea  bill  goes 
a  long  way.  but  not  far  enough.  There  should  be  vested  some- 
where in  the  Government  the  duty  and  responsibility  to  pass 
Judgment  upon  the  transportation  necessity  of  Inland -waterway 
expenditures  before  thoy  are  made.  You  can't  build  a  mile  of 
additional  railroad  without  getting  permission  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  you  can't  operate  additional  busses  cr 
trucks  upon  the  highway  wltliout  going  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  getting  a  finding  that  the  additional 
service  Is  In  the  public  interest.  But  Congress  goes  along  appro- 
priating hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  various  waterway 
projects  m  the  name  of  cheaper  transportation.  Most  of  this 
Is  purely  "pork-barrel  stuff "  logrolled  through  Congress.  Beyond 
that,  anyone  can  operate  a  boat  on  the  river,  even  though  there 
are  more  boats  operating  now  than  the  traffic  requires.  This 
doesn't  make  sense.     It  Is  not  sound  public  policy. 

What  I  suggest  finally.  Is  that  before  Congress  appropriates  any 
money  for  any  water  projects,  because  of  their  claimed  transpor- 
tation value.  It  should  have  a  finding  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  the  additional  transportation  Is  necessary. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commls.slon  can  call  upon  the  Army 
Encineers  through  the  War  Department  to  advL<<e  as  to  the  engineer- 
ing feasibility,  which  would,  of  course,  be  a  factor. 

I  close  as  I  began — the  country  has  a  surplus  of  commercial 
transportation  facilities.  No  more  should  be  created,  especially  at 
the  public  expense  without  a  finding  by  a  competent  and  authori- 
tative public  body  that  the  expenditure  will  be  Justified,  and  they 
all  should  be  equally  regulated.  That  woxild  be  a  sound  national 
transportation  policy. 
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Amendment  Re:iardins:  Homestead  Lien  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  8,  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  scon  this  Consress  will 
be  con.sidenng  additional  apprcpriaticns  and  amendments  for 
relief  and  old-age  assistance.  Due  to  the  rush  and  haste 
which  always  seems  to  accompany  the  consideration  of  these 
bilLs  as  soon  as  they  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  House  from 
committee,  it  is  consequently  not  too  early  to  consider  sug- 
gestions for  amendments  and  improvements  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning social  legislation. 

Recent  reverberations  from  the  great  State  of  Ohio  and 
nmiblings  from  other  .sections  of  the  Nation  indicate  that  the 
time  IS  not  far  distant  when  the  people  will  demand  that 
certain  reforms  be  enacted  and  corrections  made  m  our 
deffctive  legislation. 

I  have  just  received  a  symptomatic  communication  from  an 
active  State-wide  civic  organization  in  Minnesota  known  as 
the  Minnesota  Stabilization  Council  regarding  several  present 
defects  in  the  State  and  Federal  rehef  set-up  and  suggesting 
an  amendment  to  the  prcent  Prderal  laws  governing  old-age 
assistance.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  trend  of  thought  con- 
tained in  the  following  letter:  ~ 

Minnesota  Stabii.tzation  Council. 
MtnneapoUs.  Mmn  .  January  2.  1940. 
Congressman  John  G    Aixxandfji 

Honorable  Sir  The  followln'^  Information  is  for  your  considera- 
tion and  the  Minn*scla  Stabihi-.aticn  Council  hcijes  that  you  will 
be  able  to  exert  your  Influence  In  Congress  to  remedy  the  great 
Injustice  that  has  l>ren  done  by  an  unthinlc:ng  legislature  We  of 
th?  Minnesota  Stabilization  Ccuncll  are  of  ih?  opinion  that  the 
old-ag«  recipients  ?hcuid  t)e  protected  in  accordance  iMth  the  intent 
of  Congress  whon  these  social  law.s  were  enacted  For  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion  let  us  consider  briefly  the  history  of  old-age 
assistance  and  then  the  present  situation  In  Minnesota  and  seme 
ether  States 

RELIET    VERSUS    OLD-AGE     (PENSION)     ASSISTANCE 

Ear!y  pt'ntion  lans 
According  to  Wetwter's  Dictionary  a  pension  Is  a  "periodical  al- 
lowance to  an  Individual,  or  those  that  represent  him.  on  account 
of  past  services  or  seme  meritorious  work  done  by  him:  especially 
such  an  allowance  made  by  a  government."  Most  of  our  legislation 
U  based  on  the  old  English  law. 

English  pension  laic 

The  Old  Age  Penxlon  Act  (United  Kingdom),  an  act  cf  Parliament 
passefl  in  1908  effective  Janu  iry  1.  iy09,  entitling  every  British 
subjtHTt  of  70  years  of  age  who  has  been  a  resident  20  years  in  the 
United  Kln'jdom.  and  whose  ennual  income  does  not  exceed  E31 
10s.  to  a  pension  varying  from  $0  25  to  $1  25  per  week  It  will  be 
rote<l  one  does  not  have  to  be  indigent  nor  does  one  have  to 
acknowledge  a  Hen  on  the  honiesvead 

The  Sonccgian  law 

In  Norway  the  old-age  pensioner  Is  protected  by  a  national  law; 
the  disbursements  arc  made  by  the  National  Government.  The  re- 
cipient doca  not  have  to  rv^maln  In  one  locality  and  may  travel 
m  any  part  of  the  country  if  th  ■>•  so  desire.  The  Norwegian  law 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  old  peopl?  may  not  be  vigorous  in 
health  and  a  change  in  climate  may  t>e  necessary  On  the  other 
hand  these  people  may  have  relatives  in  another  state  that  could 
furnish  partial  aid.  .-^uch  as  a  room  or  other  benefits. 

The  care  of  the  aged  is  a  public  necessity  and  most  of  the  old-age 
assistance  acts  passt^  by  the  various  State  legislatures  do  not  comply 
with  the  Intent  of  Conj^ress. 

BILL   or   RTCHTS 

T^e  Bill  of  Rights  declares.  "Tlie  general  assembly  shall  not 
grant  to  any  citizen  privileges  which  upon  the  same  terms  shall 
not  equally  belong  to  all  the  citi/ens  "  The  various  State  laws  on 
old-age  a.ssistance  conflict  with  the  national  law  and  do  not  afford 
equal  protection  under  the  law 

RELIEF    EENEirrS    VERSrS    OLD- ACE     BrNETTTS 

A  relief  recipient  in  order  to  qualify  must  be  indigent  and  must 
■Ign  a  pauper's  oath  The  applicant  for  cid-age  assistance  must 
pass  the  same  qualifications  In  order  to  bf  eligible.  This  reduces 
both  applicant*   to  a  true  relief   status.     However,   the   relief   re- 


riptent  Is  not  forced  to  agree  to  a  lien  on  his  homestead,  he  does 
not  even  have  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
this  the  relief  budget  is  hlghsr  than  the  old-age  benefits.  Here 
are  two  relief  programs  that  do  net  afford  equal  protection  under 
the  law  to  citizens  whose  needs  are  the  same  These  two  programs 
separate  the  relief  recipients  Into  two  cla.s.<!es  and  penalize  the 
individual  that  may  have  be^^n  thrifty  enough  In  his  productive 
years  to  acquire  a  home  bv  placing  a  lien  on  his  homestead.  These 
old  people  are  the  ones  that  pioneered  th-  State  and  helped  produce 
Its  wealth  Many  of  them  gave  their  sons  In  the  last  war.  and  these 
veterans  with  their  broken  health  wUl  not  be  able  to  redeem  the 
hen  on  the  homrestead. 

Old-age  recipients  discriminated  against 
In  Minnesota  there  Is  no  other  relief  or  assistance  program  that 
demands  a  lien  on  the  homestead.  For  the  meritorious  contribu- 
tions that  they  made  to  the  bulding  of  the  State  the  old  people 
are  unju.-tly  di.-^riminated  against.  And  th-.-y  will  be  haunted  in 
thc-lr  declining  years  bv  the  thought  that  the  home  that  they  and 
their  children  created  will  become  the  carrion  for  the  vultures  that 
grow  fat  on  human  mi.sery.  We  have  been  informed  that  this  group 
did  ccnjiiderable  lobbying  to  get  the  lien  clause  in  the  Miiiiiei.oU4 
law.   _ 

Federal  law  should  be  amended 

As  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  Minnesota  law  and  other  State 
laws  with  the  national  law.  and  in  vlow  cf  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
group  of  jjeople  that  plan  en  acquiring  the  homes  of  the  old  people 
on  a  large  scale,  we  suggest  that  the  Federal  law  be  amended  so 
as  to  deny  financial  aid  to  any  State  that  asks  u  lien  on  the  home- 
stead or  does  not  comply  with  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The  Mlnne- 
50ta  old-age  assistance  law  not  cnly  conflicts  with  the  national  law 
but  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  jxxir  laws  of  the  State  and  is  an 
unjust  piece  of  class  legislation.  The  administrator  of  State  wel- 
fare. Mr  Finke.  in  a  talk  the  oiher  day.  made  the  statement  that 
the  hen  would  be  on  all  money  given  to  the  old-age  recipient. 
There  are  in  the  SUte  of  Minnesota  65.000  old-age  recipients  that 
receive  an  average  of  •22.75  per  month.  The  relief  budget  averages 
•30  per  month  As  a  result  most  all  of  these  old-age  groups  have  to 
be  subsidised  by  the  city  relief  m  Minneapolis.  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  the  State  can  ask  a  lien  for  the  money  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  contributed  to  this  fup.d.  but  the  Minne- 
sota law  states  that  such  money  shall  be  collected. 
Respectfully  yours. 

T.  O    Fredelx,  Secretary. 

I  invite  comments  and  suggestions  relative  to  the  above 
communication. 


Friends  for  the  Aliens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  8,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NEW     YORK     WORLD-TELEGRAM    OP 

DECEMBER  7,   1939 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of  Thursday,  December 
7,  1939: 

I  From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of  December  7,  1939] 

FRTENDS    rOR    THE    ALIENS 

Dr.  William  Allen  Neilson  president  emeritus  of  Smith  College, 
h.-is  Just  accepted  the  cochalrmanship,  along  with  Ernest  Heming- 
way, the  author,  of  a  farsighted  and  useful  movement  now  getting 
under  way  under  the  name  of  the  American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born. 

Kicking  around  the  aliens  In  America  regardless  of  individual 
merits  has  become  a  widespread  demagogic  device.  It  is  time 
enlightened  citizens  rallied  to  expre.=«  their  disapproval.  Such  a 
distinguished  name  as  Dr  Neilson.  along  with  the  others  of  un- 
questioned patriotism  and  tnteUectual  eminence  should  be  of  the 
greatetst  help  to  this  cause 

Hardly  a  single  thoughtful  citizen  would  deny  that  for  every 
Fritz  Kuhn.  for  example,  there  are  scores  of  useJul  aliens  in  America 
whose  arrival  here  wa.s  a  benefit  to  the  country  Yet  in  feverish 
times  of  war  and  propaganda  it  is  so  easy  by  a  mere  slip  of  tho 
tongue  to  group  them  ail  as  undesirables  More  than  70  so-called 
antialien  tills  were  i>ending  In  Congress.  Dr  Neilson  has  pointed 
out.  The  movement  for  sanity  and  decency  toward  aliens  is  uue 
Americanism. 
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War  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  8^  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  FORTUNE  MAGAZINE  FOR  DECEMBER  1939 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 

from  the  December  issue  of  Fortune  Magazine,  entitled  '"War 

and  Peace": 

(From  Fortune  for  December  1939] 

W.\B   AND   Pface— The   People   or  the   UwrrED   States   Must   Now 
Choose  Among   RETai;.\T,  Isolation,   and  Intehnational  Le.mjer- 

SHIP 

There  is  no  word  le^i  well  understood  than  "peace."  It  has  bred 
almost  as  much  exUmporiied  philosophy  as  Pilate  s  word  ■'truth." 
almtiSt  as  much  sv  ntlnif  iitallsm  as  Shelley's  abstraction  "love,"  and 
more  political  pathos  than  either  of  them.  A  kind  of  divine  con- 
fusion was  Invtstcd  in  this  word  by  the  founder  of  Chri.^tlanlty 
Himself  when  He  said.  "I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  swoid  ' 
The  nations  have  neatly  turned  His  great  phra.se  to  prove  any  thesis 
that  suited  them,  to  enslave  peoples  beyond  the  seas,  and  to  fight 
wars  to  end  wars  in  a  warlike  wot  Id 

It  is  true  that  until  relatively  modern  times  the  problem  of  the 
meaning  of  peace  wa.s  largely  solved  by  disregarding  it.  The  basic 
peace  Ci..nccpt  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  concept  of  force,  and 
during  most  of  European  hl."^toiy  pe.ice  was  not  a  valid  concept  at 
all  But  to  .«^.iy  that  the  meaning  of  peace  Is  typically  a  modern 
problem  Is  not  tu  say  that  we  are  close  to  the  solution  of  It.  Who. 
for  Instance,  if  given  at>*;olute  power,  could  devise  a  pnacc  plan 
capable  of  settling  the  present  European  conflici  en  a  permanent 
and  constructive  ba.'^is?  C^n  any  possible  arrangement  of  bour.da- 
rles  and  spheres  of  influence  satisfy  all  the  parties,  or  for  that 
matur  do  Justice  to  more  thiin  half  of  them?  Whether  there  is  a 
peace  with  victory  for  the  Alli-'s.  or  a  peace  with  victory  for  Ger- 
many, or  a  peace  with  no  victory,  or  even  a  kind  of  Wllsonian  peace 
based  on  a  concept  of  victory  without  spoils,  who  will  be  sausfied? 
Who  wiH  feel  secure?  The  aii.swer  to  all  these  questions  is  plainly, 
"none.  "  There  is  In  Europe  a  war  that  has  no  prospect  of  peace. 
Unless  some  new  Ideal  Is  boin.  the  best  that  the  world  can  hope 
lor  IS  armistice,  for  a  year.  10  years,  or.  like  the  last  one.  21  years. 

This  fact  ha.s  a  profmind  bearing  upon  the  United  Slates  in  that 
it  demands  of  us  a  ri-uliBtic  foreign  poUcy.  Wc  have  never  had  this 
before.  We  have  never  needed  It.  We  have  always  been  able  to 
dodge  behind  what  went  by  the  name  of  International  peace.  To 
be  sure  that  kind  of  peace  was  nothing  much;  it  was  negative, 
based  on  a  balnnce  of  economic  and  mihtary  pow<'r:  it  was  merely 
not  war.  Neverihcki..s.  m  combination  with  the  oceans,  it  served 
wf  II  enough  tu  rnable  the  United  States  to  participate  in  trade 
without  incurring  any  real  political  responsibility  But  that  kind 
oi  peace,  so  useful  to  us.  was  liased  upon  a  civUlzation,  which,  for 
purposes  of  rel<rence.  can  best  l>e  labeled  nineteenth  century  lib- 
eralism Like  that  of  a  ball  game,  the  success  of  this  civilization 
depended  upon  all  the  plavers  playing  the  rules:  and  when  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Italy.  Germany.  Spain,  and 
variou.s  other  countries  recently  abandoned  tlie  rules,  the  game 
could  no  longer  be  played.  The  balance  has  therefore  broken  down. 
And  since  there  seems  nn  way  whatever  to  stop  the  revolution 
against  the  libtral  system  that  Is  now  in  progrej>.s.  the  coU«p«e  may 
be  expected  to  continue  (possibly  over  a  very  long  stretch  of  time) 
until  only  ciiaus  or  militarism  remains. 

This  is  exactly  why  the  United  States  must  on  no  account  enter 
the  war.  We  could  not  in  all  conscience  send  soldiers  over  there  to 
fight  for  notliing  Yet  the  full  Implicatton  cf  what  this  means  has 
not  yet  dawned  upon  us.  Our  ideology,  our  politics,  our  economic 
system,  and  all  our  basic  rights  and  liberties  are  geared  to  function 
iii  an  essentially  peaceful  world.  If  there  were  any  prospect  of 
reestablishing  such  a  world,  we  mt^rht  fight  as  we  did  In  1917  But 
w^lthout  that  prospect  It  would  be  suicidal  to  fight.  And  we  are 
therefore  confronted  with  a  problem  that  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  serious  In  our  history.  That  Is  to  say,  we  are  confronted 
with  three  choices  We  may  risk  Involvement  by  clinging  to  the 
old  order  of  things  conductlnft  Buch  trade  as  we  dare,  and  hoping 
against  hope  that  something  will  ttirc  up.  Or  we  may  insure  our- 
selves against  luvolveoicnt  by  adopting  a  policy  of  extretxM  Isola- 
tion behind  the  oceans  that  have  hitherto  protected  us.  Or, 
finally,  we  may  take  the  the  leadership  In  formulating  and  imple- 
mentine  a  new  peace.  For  the  sake  of  our  posterity  It  1b  necessary 
to  tie  clear  concerning  the  choice  that  we  make. 


THE    POLICY    or   KCTXEAT 

Wrst,  the  attempt  to  worry  along  on  the  old  basis,  conducting 
such  trade  as  we  may.  and  hoping  against  hope  for  a  European 
peace  of  some  sort,  will  bring  the  definite  risk  of  Invoivoment.  In 
order  to  avoid  that  risk  we  j^hall  have  to  engineer  a  wide  economic 
retreat  Tlie  present  Cash  and  Carry  Act.  which  bars  our  ships 
from  belUperent  waters,  will  have  the  effect  of  limiting  our  Euro- 
pean trade  to  war  supplies  that  the  belligerents  want  badly  enough 
to  come  and  gel.  And  while  this  leaves  a  relatively  wide  aiea  of 
trade  still  open  to  us.  nevertheless  the  odds  are  high  that  as  the 
war  proceeds  the  area  will  become  smaller  rather  than  bigger.  If 
the  "neutral"  totalitarian  powers  become  involved,  the  shrinkage 
will  be  drastic.  And  If,  having  tjecome  Involved,  they  are  suc- 
ces.-ful.  it  will  be  Inflnile.  In  shcrt.  by  a  hoplng-for-the-best  policy 
we  risk  war  for  the  privilege  cf  staging  a  retreat  in  the  face  of 
forces  whose  obJecti\es  may  be  unllmiied. 

THE   POLICY    OF   EXCLTTSION 

If  we  do  not  like  th*s  policy,  the  next  possibility  Is  total  isolation. 
By  this  means  we  shall  be  sure  cf  avoiding  war.  since  it  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  anyone  would  be  forlhardv  enough  to  attack  us 
directly.  We  would  be  required  to  sliut  off  all  iniernationul  trade, 
sell  our  shlp«.  develop  practically  nil  of  our  own  supplier,  and  re- 
duce cur  defense  strategj'  to  the  abJ^olute  minimum  neces,=ary  to 
protect  our  contnental  area.  We  might  be  able  to  soli  the  Panama 
Cnnal.  which  Inevitably  involves  us  in  world  commerce,  and  fall 
liack  on  our  transixjntlnental  rnilroRds  And  we  might  even  be 
able  to  do  all  this  and  .mil  keep  our  libertarian  system,  our  rights 
of  man.  and  our  free-acting  democracy.  But  clearly  the  prob'ems 
arising  from  such  a  coutsc  would  be  .stupendous.  The  virtual  cer- 
tainty is  that  they  would  lead  to  that  very  totalltnrlp.nlsni  that 
characterizes  every  .state  that  has  attempted  self-sufflclency.  Leav- 
ing aside  the  grave  question  of  economic  growth,  we  could  only 
avoid  absolute  government  regimentation  of  our  production  by 
relaxing  our  isolationism,  in  order  to  jjermit  a  freer  flow  of  goods. 
But  relaxation  would  again  involve  us  in  the  risk  of  cla.shlng  with 
other  powers  and  hence  In  the  risk  of  war.  Isolation,  in  a  modern 
Interoceanlc  world,  means  isolation. 

THE  POLICY  OF  A   NrW  ORDKR 

There  remains,  finally,  the  possibility  of  leadership.  If  the 
United  Slates  thould  take  this  third  course  it  would  have  to  par- 
ticipate in  formulating  an  entirely  new  order  of  peace  to  replace 
the  old  one  that  has  broken  down.  Moreover,  the  partlcipaUon 
would  linolve  somethinfr  much  more  than  a  mere  suggestion  or 
peace  plan.  It  would  in'olve  definite  commitments  toward  jjeaoe, 
a  definite  implementation  of  the  new  order.  To  provide  such 
leadeiship  the  United  Slates  would  have  to  take  her  place  among 
Uie  nati&::s  as  a  force  for  peace 

Now.  this  is  something  that  the  American  people  have  never  been 
willing  to  do.  And  their  unwillingness  appears  to  be  Just  as  strong 
today  as  it  ever  v.as  So  far  as  the  past  is  conceriie<:.  there  was 
certainly  very  little  reason  lor  them  to  Uiix  in  international  affairs 
while  a  balance-of -power  peace  was  being  malntaii>ed  by  Britain. 
And.  so  far  as  the  present  is  concerned,  their  unwillingness  to  mix 
111  a  peaciiless  interr.ational  situation— as  already  stated— is  sound. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tht  people  want  world  i>eace.  And 
if  a  new  ideal  or  a  new  order  were  pre«  uted  to  them,  holding  out 
a  reasonable  liope.  they  might  want  to  change  their  pclicy.  as  Ihejr 
have  changed  other  polu  les  in  the  past.  At  any  mte,  since  the 
alternatives  are  so  desperate,  it  would  be  criminal  to  take  blind 
reluge  in  a  refusal  to  consider  anything.  As  a  Nation  dedicated 
to  the  theor>  and  practice  of  iree  speech,  it  certainly  behooves  ua 
to  consider  what  peace  plans  Uiere  are:  to  be  aware  of  their  pcs.sl- 
bihties  and  their  pitftills;  and  to  search  diligently  for  the  ideals 
that  inspire  tliem. 

We  cannot  pause  here  to  enumerate,  let  alone  describe,  all  the 
peace  plan.^  that  liave  been  proposed  And  we  may  at  once  elimi- 
nate two  general  rate^ories  On  tbe  one  hand,  we  may  eliminate 
wisliful  plans  that  assume  that  the  old  balance-of -power  peace  can 
^  be  revived  On  the  other,  we  may  eliminate  the  Utopian  dresms 
of  the  pacifists:  the  hope  that  peaw  can  be  estab'lshed  upon  the 
entire  earth  within  a  realistic  p<-r;«rJ  of  time.  Because  our  prob- 
lem may  be  de*perate.  our  discussions  must  be  realistic 

With  these  eliminations  the  prospects  of  peace  divide  themselves 
Into  three  categcries. 

empire;   leactte;    union 

The  least  radical  line  that  can  be  taken  with  regard  to  peace 
Is  a  kind  of  renovated  and  modernined  imperialism.  This  new 
system  would  be  based  upon  the  wishes  of  the  totalitarian  powers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  the  other.  The 
idea  Is  tliat  the  major  powers  should  divide  up  the  world  Into 
spheres  of  Influence.  The  United  States,  under  the  Monroe  Doc- 
Uine,  would  build  up  a  kind  of  economic  empire  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  an  area  of  preferential  trade.  Japan  would  do  the 
same  in  China..  Germany  would  do  the  same  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Britain  would  be  left  with  most  of  her  empire.  France  with  most 
of  hers,  and  the  Union  of  Sijviet  Socialist  Republics  would  stay 
within  her  present  borders.  It  is  a  neat  picture,  and  it  Is  realistic 
enough  to  have  attracted  the  dictators — if  indeed  it  was  not  their 
own  invention  in  the  first  place.     From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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democracies  It  has  many  disadvantages,  which  cannot  be  elabo- 
rated here,  but  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
thl-  vcr>-  concept  that  ihey  are  now  flghtlng.  Even  so.  ■regional 
imperialism  •  ou»ht  not  to  be  dismissed  without  discussion  because 
It  would  rerrescnt  a  certain  minimum  improvement  over  ine 
current  situation.  ^  _  ^ ... 

The  second  catcccry  of  peace  has  Its  cornerstone  at  Geneva  witn 
the  Leagu*  of  Nations.  Clinically  the  League  is  not  dead.  It  U 
merely  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  Its  mt-rnatlonal  serv- 
ices still  function  and  the  vestiges  of  the  assembly  may  meet  soon. 
KIcreover.  everyone  knows  In  a  general  way  what  was  the  matter 
wth  the  League  First.  It  became  a  political  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Britain  and  France  for  the  enforcement  of  their  special 
brand  of  peace,  as  denned  chiefly  by  the  Ver-ailles  Treaty.  Sec- 
end  when  the  opportunity  came  for  the  League  to  act.  these  same 
pcwe'-«  ducked  th?  responsibility  of  economic  sanctions— a  new  ana 
powerful  implement  of  peace  which  h.as  thus  never  been  fuily 
tiled  Third,  the  Lnitcd  States  was  not  in  the  League,  i.  at 
least  two  of  these  faults  could  have  been  corrected,  the  LeagMC 
mlaht  have  worked;  and  It  is  conceivable  that  they  might  be 
corrected  by  some  further  development  of  the  Leagvie  Idea  In  the 
future. 

This  possibility  -of  a  further  development  of  the  Leagti?  idea— 
leada  directly  to  the  third  category  of  peace.  It  may  oe  that  the 
League  1«  to  the  history  of  the  nations  what  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  to  United  States  history  a  bad  flop,  which  nevcr- 
thclMS  prepared  the  way  for  the  eventual  solution.  For  _  the 
UnlUd  S'ates  the  .solution  turned  out  to  be  the  principle  of  ft-ceral 
union  Af.d  this  principle  is  being  widely  discussed  now  as  the 
solution  of  the  democratic  world 

Clarence  StrelfH  proposal  for  a  plf^nntlc  union  of  the  democra- 
cies was  outluu-d  in  Fortune  for  April  103'J.  under  the  title  of 
••BuMiie-'Mi  and  Gov,  r.-mcnt  "  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  such  pro- 
posal and  It  n-cd  v.nt  detain  un  here  It  Is  more  important  at 
present  to  iet  up  the  union  idea  analnst  the  historical  pattern 
S  peace,   to  see   the  relation.shlp   that  exlsta   between   them. 

Tlir    MTANINO    or    ITNIOH 

Most   p.-acr   has   Ijoen    ri";Btlve     that    Is.    not    war      But    every 

no  nften  a  Rroup  «if  M-parali'  poUtual  units,  d.scoverlni;  a  com- 
munity of  liilrrmtH.  liiU-Kmto  iheniwIvrH  into  a  new  area  called 
a  nution.  nn  mr^n  in  which  pencr  »>ecomrs  ihr  rule  rather  than 
the  Mrrptlon;  an  area  of  positive  penc**,  in  that,  by  the  conwll- 
datlon  of  rrwiurr»-<»  mtitipower,  traditions,  nnd  laws,  the  wnolo 
feamfn  greaier  than  th"  •urn  of  itw  parts.  Mn*l  mod«rn  nations 
are  r<-mpo«)tir.n<»  of  this  hind  France,  for  iiistunc«;  Ovrmnny 
(which  was  b\itli  of  3ft  stairs    intrKraled  in  turn  frrmi  about  I  WW 

Cnnpulitiesi.   Italy,  thr  lUiion  of  H<)Viet  6oclallsl  Republics.  Aus- 
Ita    Csnsda    snd  the  United  Wtsies 

N'w  III-  :tiilcin«  f;ici  u  that,  with  obviou*  set-backs  and  tem- 
por.irv  rcventSTs  of  trend,  'hs  atw  of  lhr»e  iMt»'KrHlionH  his  [h-c- 
BUt«ntly  incteast-d.  The  task  of  IntfKratinn  thi-  little  island  of 
Enclaiid  »i\ce  -eemJ-d  ln»uperMbl»'  tud;iy,  the  Union  of  Soviet  8.)- 
clalint  Ripubtl"-',  itt  int«i{',aling  one-seventh  rf  the  land  area  of  the 
glotw  The  reason  for  ini.s  lies  in  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion communication,  and  o«h?r  technologies,  which  t>ear  upon  the 
problem  in  two  ways  First,  they  make  the  integration  po;;sible 
by  1  nklni?  the  political  or  financial  or  industrial  centers  to- 
gether; and  second  they  make  integration  desirable  by  creating 
a  community  of  interests  where  there  was  none  before  In  the 
days  of  the  horse  a  community  of  interest;;  was  defined  largely 
by  natural  barriers.  If  these  happened  to  be  mountains,  as  in 
Switzerland,  the  cemmunltv  mipht  be  very  .-mall  If  they  hap- 
pened to  be  oceans,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  might  be  very 
lar^e  But  however  small  or  however  large,  the  community  of 
Interests  tended  to  e.xpand  under  the  pressure  of  technology. 
When  New  York  was  6  weeks  removed  from  London  no  true  com- 
munity of  interests  existed  between  them,  even  though  "rela- 
tionshps-  mipht  be  friendly  (1.  e,  negative  peace).  But  today, 
wh^n  New  York  is  closer  to  London  than  it  used  to  be  to  Phila- 
delphia, a  community  of  interests,  while  it  may  not  exist,  is  cer- 
taiixly    not    Inconceivable. 

As  a  means  of  integration  for  a  modern  community  of  interests. 
Fed-^ral  union  has  no  equal.  In  Federal  union  the  autonomy  of 
the  constituent  States  is  retained:  only  a  limited  portion  of  their 
original  powers  ft  forfeited  to  a  central  covernment  for  the  pur- 
poies  of  integration.  Tliis  arrangement  has  three  important 
mrrits:  First,  not  only  the  traditions  but  the  inherent  liberties  of 
each  of  the  parties  to  the  union  are  preserved.  Second,  by  rea.~on 
of  the  elasticity  of  the  structure,  a  great  diversity  of  economic  areas 
can  be  grouped  together  into  a  meaningful  whole  And.  third. 
since  each  autonomous  State  governs  its  own  area,  such  a  union 
can  become  verv  la.-ge  without  breaking  down  at  the  bottom.  It 
is  because  of  this  fact  that  the  United  States — concerning  which 
dire  predictions  were  made— never  became  "too  big." 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  present  International 
pce:ie  sets  up  a  great  hope.  It  is  not  the  um-eallstic  pacifist  hope  of 
world  peace  It  is  the  realistic  hope  that  a  number  of  nations  will 
discover  among  themselves  a  community  of  interests  real  enotigh 


to  enable  them  to  apply  the  federal  principle  and  thus  Inteprat- 
themsrlvcs  into  a  new  and  larger  area  of  positive  peace.  By  jx^c- 
ine  their  resources  and  their  manpower  under  a  common  system  of 
law  thev  could  stand  off  the  forces  of  disruption  and  aggression. 
«et  up  a  vast  domestic  market,  develop  a  fabulous  industrial  sys- 
tem and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  an  expansion  ccmparab'e  to  that  wh  ch 
followed  the  formation  of  our  own  Union.  They  could  do  this 
without  losing  their  nationalities,  their  traditions,  their  native 
arts  and  customs,  their  religious  practices,  or  iheir  civil  liberties. 
On  the  contrary,  these  would  be  underwritten  and  guaranteed. 
The  Western  World  might  in  this  event  discover  new  light  to  dispel 
the  darkness  and  hopelessness  of  cur  present  "». 

It  IS  not  neceisary,  or  indeed  possible,  for  the  United  States  to 
decide  Immediately  as  between  all  these  various  courses.  But  the 
day  has  gone  when  we  can  dismiss  them  from  the  so-called  reali- 
ties of  existence  These  I'^sues  are  as  real  as  cur  Industries,  cur 
laws  our  individual  careers;  the  solutions  to  them  will  affect  the 
purposes  for  which  we  live,  and  will  determine  the  manner  In 
whch  we  shall  di2.  From  a  remote  abstraction  encountered  only 
In  books  and  state  papers,  the  foreign  policy  cf  the  United  States 
has  become  a  personal  problem  for  each  of  the  80.000.000  adults  in 
the  land.  It  is  for  these  people  to  choose  whc>ther  they  are  pre- 
pared to  create  a  new  world,  as  their  forefathers  did.  or  whe'her 
Ihcy  will  be  more  content  to  live  as  best  they  may  among  the  runs 
cf  th;'  old.  And  in  the  ca.stlng  of  this  choice  it  is  the  duty  of 
everyone  to  open  up  all  the  vast  resources  cf  learning  and  informa- 
tion' education  r-nd  inquiry,  criticism  and  research,  that  this 
Nation  of  free  speakers  affords  For  It  is  by  no  means  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  destiny  of  mankind  Is  in  our  hands. 


The  Gavagan  AntilynchinK  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  UEMAUKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OK  OKLAHOMA 

IN  TIIK  UnuSK  OK  UKrUKSKNTATIVKS 
Mnvduv.  January  8.  1940 
Mr.  rOREN,  Mr,  Sprakrr.  there  in  brouaht  before  the 
Hou.'ic  today  a  rc»;jlution  for  Immediate  comldrration  of  the 
Oavagan  unlllynchms  bill.  No  one  Is  more  strlcliy  oppo.srd 
to  mcb  violence  than  I.  but  to  ln«i«t  that  the  ConcreHs  give 
this  particular  mrasure  precedence  over  the  far-reaching 
Issues  that  agitate  this  country  and  the  world  at  this  time  is. 
in  my  judgment,  political  chicanery,  and  I  propose  to  vole 
against  its  con.sideration. 

Let  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  there  were  12,000 
murders  in  the  United  States  last  year  and  only  3  lynchings. 
Of  the  3  lynchings.  2  were  Negroes  and  1  white.  Of  course. 
3  lynchings  are  too  many  for  an  enlightened  nation,  but  in  the 
body  of  State  and  national  law  there  is,  at  the  present  time, 
every  necessary  leaal  instrument  to  control  murder,  whether 
it  come  at  the  hand  cf  individual  or  mob.  This  bill,  in  my 
judgment,  would  not  add  one  single  ounce  of  strength  to  the 
legal  fafeguards  now  offered  American  citizens. 

Second.  This  bill  indicts  our  entire  police  system.  It  is 
an  automatic  indictment  of  every  police  system  in  every 
municipality,  county,  and  State  in  the  Union.  But  we  have 
the  finest,  most  patriotic,  and  capable  police  in  the  world. 
Third.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  bill  is  being  used  as 
demagogery's  tool  to  mislead  the  Negro  race  in  America.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  average  mind  of  Con- 
gress whether  or  not  this  bill  will  become  law.  After  a  few 
days  of  unnecessary  debate,  the  bill  will  pass  the  lower  House 
and  then  will  lodge  in  the  Senate  to  die  there,  after  absorbing 
a  great  deal  of  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  constructive 
purposes,  and  after  remaining  an  obstruction  in  the  legis- 
lative channels  throughout  this  session  of  Congress.  We 
know  this  bill  is  not  going  to  become  law — both  those  who 
are  for  and  those  who  are  against  it  know.  I  feel  it  is 
impatriotic  and  unfair  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  Congress  to 
take  the  time  and  energy  of  this  body  In  this  wasteftU  fashion. 


Jackson  Day  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  9,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.   WILLIAM  B.   BANKHEAD.   OF   ALABAMA 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  Jackson  Day  dinner.  Washington,  D.  C.  January  8.  1940: 

Mr.  President.  Mr  Vice  President.  Mr.  Chalrm.an.  and  fellow 
Democrats.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  third  time  in  fucci  s-inn  that  I 
have  been  Invited  to  deliver  a  short  address  at  the  Washington 
Jackson  day  dinner  after  thi  speech  of  President  Ro<i.<;evelt,  I  am 
beginning  to  get  a  little  bit  suspicious  that  Jim  Farley  and  his 
associates  have  been  unable  to  induce  any  other  victim  to  take  the 
very  hot  spot  of  following  so  cuptivaUng  and  popular  a  Hpealcer  an 
our  President  However.  I  again  eniold  myself  In  asbestos  and 
crave  your  sympathetic  indulgence 

In  looking  out  over  thH  vaM  assemblage  of  my  fellow  citizens  I 
am  distre.-sed.  as  was  the  Piesldent.  to  note  the  absence  of  at  least 
three  very  distinguished  gentlemen  who  were  extended  pressing 
Invitations  by  our  former  Attorney  General  to  attend  these  festivi- 
ties Their  absence  is  lamented  not  only  from  considerations  of 
personal  hospitality  but  from  more  significant  reasons  of  the  F>ubllc 
Interest  1  pass  by  without  comment  the  oppnrtunlty  they  so 
flaRranily  dlnmUs  of  obtaining  a  hundred-dollar  dinner  for  nothing 
I  am  inclined  to  excuse  them  upon  the  theory  that  Ri  publicans  of 
their  cla»8  and  standini^  do  not  know  exactly  what  It  mrars  to  be  as 
hungry  an  we  lean  Democrat*  sometimes  get  I  am  h1*o  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  only  seduction  thai  might  have  cauM-d  them  to 
waive  thftr  scruples  would  have  been  fur  the'  President  to  have 
made  an  unconditirnul  promi>w  that  at  thli  time  he  would  moke 
aome  definite  declaration  hh  to  a  third  term,  a  matter  about  which 
our  Republican  friend*  atid  muylx-  aome  Demcxrat*.  ee«  m  lo  have 
amaxard  a  very  connlderable  curiosity.  However,  there  Id  a  larger 
reaaon  than  mere  rations  why  we  would  have  welcomed  them  oi  out 
board  We  think  it  might  contribute  to  their  general  well-being 
occaiiionally  to  hear  the  pronouncement  of  some  sound  p^jlltlcal 
doctrin<8.  We  muM.  neverthel«MMi.  confeaa  that  their  unwillingness 
to  be  hen  li  at  least  understandable 

Andrew  Jackson  fought  all  his  life  for  the  principle  that  In  a 
democracy  the  major  purpose  of  government  is  to  advance  the  well- 
being  of  all  the  people.  He  naged  crinatant  warfare  against  the 
faLst>  crnceptlon  that  government  is  the  property  of  a  favored  class 
and  that  minority  groups  are  entitled  to  special  privileges.  In  view 
of  the  history  of  the  leaders  of  the  ftepubllcan  Party  for  the  last 
half  century  or  more,  I  can  readily  appreciate  how  the  present 
leaders  of  that  party  would  hardly  feel  entirely  comfortable  sitting 
down  to  dine  with  ihe  shade  of  Andrew  Jackson 

It  now  appears  that  the  country  Is  upon  the  threshold  of  another 
vigorous  and  fiery  campaign  There  Is  now  every  Indication  that 
the  opposition  are  upon  the  point  of  rejecting  cur  most  rea.sonable 
and  brotherly  suggestion  that  our  party  be  allowed  to  continue  the 
administration  of  the  Government.  That  being  the  case,  we  are 
pn  pared  to  "^-age  war. 

That  assertion  is  not  made  upon  any  Impu'se  of  breast -beating  or 
boastful  party  pride,  nor  are  we  wh:stllng  through  a  graveyard  The 
Democratic  Party  enters  the  Presidential  year  of  1940  prepared  and 
anxious  to  go  before  the  electorate  upon  Its  record  of  accomplish- 
ment during  the  past  7  years  in  ofBce.  In  taking  over  the  reins  of 
government  during  the  bleak  days  of  March  1933,  cur  pwrty  gave  a 
solemn  pledge  to  the  people  that  its  efforts  would  be  directed  to  the 
furthrrance  of  those  ends  for  which  this  Nation  was  founded — the 
establishment  of  Justice,  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  the 
Insurance  of  domestic  tranqulMlty.  and  the  continuance  of  prace 
and  the  blessings  cf  Ubertv.  This  pledge  has  been  fulfilled.  We  are 
prcud  of  the  record:  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  its  policies  and  its 
program,  the  Democratic  Party  has  remained  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  Just  government  laid  down  for  its  guidance  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson  We  candidly  admit  some  mistakes 
In  Judgment  and  some  errors  in  the  work  of  canning  out  our  objec- 
tives. l)ecause  temporary  mistakes  and  errors  were  unavoidable  in 
the  broad  task  of  reconstruction,  salvation,  and  rebuilding  which 
had  to  l>c  accomplished. 

I  think  it  appropriate  In  connection  with  the  name  of  Andrew 
Jackson   to  make   brief   comment   upon  a  statement   made   by   a 


distinguished  Senator  last  week,  in  which  he  made  gleeful  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  he  had  discovered  In  an  old  paper  that  105 
yenrs  ago  a  dinner  was  given  to  President  Jackson  In  Washington 
In  celebration  of  the  fact  that  the  national  debt  had  been  dis- 
charged, the  Inference  being,  of  course,  that  a  similar  demonstra- 
tion should  be  hold  tonight  on  tlie  same  grounds  But  I  desire  to 
remind  that  Stnattjr  that  when  Andrew  Jackson  firbt  came  into 
power  for  his  8-year  adminifrtralion  he  was  not  confronted  with  the 
same  type  of  desperate  and  devastating  conditions  in  the  country 
under  whlcli  President  Roosevelt  and  his  party  took  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Governnunl  in  1933.  Andrew  Jackson's  administra- 
tion was  not  already  encumbered  with  a  national  debt  of  over 
$20,000,000,000  He  was  not  confronted  with  a  pitiful  appeal  of 
15.000  000  American  citizens,  hungry  and  unemployed;  his  midnight 
slumt>ers  were  not  disturbed  by  the  crtuihlng  of  unnumt>ered  banks 
In  the  country.  The  farmers  of  his  day  were  not  appealing  to  him 
In  tragic  tones  for  some  form  of  relief  that  would  give  them  some 
semblance  of  security  against  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  Industry 
of  the  country  wa.s  not  tlie'i  paralyzed  and  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
confusion,  nor  were  the  people  covered  by  n  withering  blanket  of 
doubt  and  loss  of  hope.  Those  were  the  conditions  under  which  our 
party  inherited  authority  from  the  previous  12  years  of  Republican 
rule,  with  its  indifference  to  the  storms  that  any  intelligent  party 
leadership  must  have  antlcipaUd  Their  only  balm  In  tho  e  dark 
days  was  the  fugitive  promise  ol  a  duplex  garage  and  a  steaming 
capon  In  every  kettle. 

I  repeat  that  every  single  act  wTltten  Into  the  statute  books  under 
the  present  administration  has  been  put  there  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  general  welfiu-e  and  promotinp  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  security  of  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people. 

The  most  convincing  proof  that  this  program  has  been  essen- 
tially successful  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  minority  party  has  now 
given  Its  grudging  approval  to  theae  enactments  and.  after  hearinf; 
from  the  people,  has  arrived  at  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  political  suicide  to  advocate  repeal  of  the  major  programs 
of  this  administration  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Republican  Party  Itself  has  no  plan  of  action  as  to  any 
alternative  program  that  they  diwlre  to  suggest  I  refer  them  to 
a  recent  statement  by  the  Republican  Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 
from  which  I  quote: 

"Even  more  am  I  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  unity  exhibited  hy 
the*,-'  would-be  leaders  At  the  present  time  the  three  r«v<j)rnlwd 
spearhead*  of  our  party  are  traveling  In  three  different  directions 
In  their  conception*  of  party  policies  and  their  views  of  what  Is  best 
for  the  future  " 

It  remind*  ui  of  the  old  nursery  doggrrel:  "One  flew  ea«t.  one  flew 
west,  and  onr  fl#'\*  over  the  cuckoo*  nest  "  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned those  birds  are  at  liberty  uj  continue  their  flight  Into  the 
deep  shadows  of  political  oblivion 

One  of  those  flyers  ha*  made  the  amazing  discovery  that  the 
main  thing  about  th«»  preweni  Democratic  administration  to  which 
he  objecth  Ik  the  so-called  spirit  of  defeatism  which  underlies  Its 
phllf^sophy  of  government  We  wonder  where  that  young  man  was 
living  back  In  the  bleak  days  at  the  end  of  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration when  his  party  was  about  to  give  up  the  ghost  after  12 
years  of  uninterrupted  control  of  Federal  affairs  Apparently  he 
never  heard  of  the  bread  lines  the  15.000.000  unemployed  men  and 
women  In  the  country,  the  queues  of  anxious  depositors  In  front 
of  toppling  banks,  or  the  thousands  of  despondent  farmers  who 
watched  their  holdings  disappear  under  the  cruel  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer  Apparently  he  has  forgotten  about  a  certain  Unit'Sd 
States  Senator,  a  member  of  his  own  party,  who  got  up  in  the 
Senate  and  gloomily  predicted  that  perhaps  a  dictator  would  be 
necessary  to  restore  order  and  prosperity  to  this  land  of  abundance. 
There.  Indeed,  you  had  a  period  of  defeatism  and  despair 

One  hesitates  to  think  of  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  our 
people,  and.  indeed,  the  Government.  If  the  spirit  of  defeatism  then 
existing  had  continued  to  crush  the  country  and  if  It  had  not  been 
happily  removed  by  the  advent  of  an  administration  that  dared  to 
do  bold  and  heroic  things  for  the  preservation  of  our  Institutions. 
There  is  a  lesson  for  each  one  of  us  here  tonight  and  for  every 
American  citizen  in  the  recent  history  of  our  country  That  lesson 
is  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  to  continue  the  rule  of  beneficial 
government  in  Washington,  the  Democratic  Party  must  retain  con- 
trol of  Federal  affairs. 

A  macnlficent  program  of  social  reform  enacted  In  the  last  few 
years  is  now  beginning  to  bring  Its  blessings  to  the  American 
people  This  program  must  be  guarded  carefully;  it  must  be 
strengthened  and  Improved  in  the  light  of  administrative  experience 
and  wLse  Judgment:  but  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  affairs  of 
government  should  again  be  turned  over  to  that  party  which  has 
shown  it  is  incapable  of  instituting  such  reforms  and  of  removing 
such  burdens  of  injustice  and  Inequality  as  had  grown  up  in  the 
country  under  the  12  years  of  maladministration.  To  trust  the 
execution  of  our  beneficent  program  to  the  unsympathetic  hands  of 
those  who  did  everything  In  their  power  to  block  Its  enactment 
would  be  a  tragic  gamble  for  the  American  people.  Tie  duty 
devolves  upon  us  in  the  coming  campaign  to  bring  home  to  the 
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electorate  JrcludJnR  the  Indrp^-ndent  voters,  this  preat  truth;  and 
U  weTtate  the  ca^e  hcneniy  and  wUh  bold  confidence,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  ubcut  the  outcome.  .    ^     „        w 

It  has  been  asserted  that  one  of  the  chief  hopes  of  the  Repub- 
llcan  strategy  In  the  November  election  next  will  be  Important  gains 
in  the  farmmK  sections  cf  the  country.     To  Illustrate  such  a  vagary 
1  wiJert  that  because  oX  our  Democratic  administration  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  have   been   brought   out   of  the  darKnes-s  of 
S;^pair  tnto  the  daylight  of  new  hope,  new  prosperity,  new  security 
I    »ay    -because    of    cur    Democratic    administration,      for    the    bald 
truth   is  that  most  of  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress—after 
themselves    neglecting    the    farmers    for    12    yenr^  have    not    only 
aZ  to^elp  but  have  actually  tried  to  block  ne-.rly  every  Impor- 
tJnt    Urm   atmmtn  en«rt«l    since    1933       Wo    passed    the  Triple   A 
art    under  wtoieh  Urm  prlcrs  and   farm  inromr  immedlatoly  began 
tn  rlM  UKl  f*rm  buying  began  to  turn  '"'^ /^''^^'^  *X:';,,  T?," 
ReoublkSM  tried  to  blo^k  that      We  passed  the  Farm  Credit  Act, 
wtoich  km   thousands   of    farmers   from    losing   their    farms      The 
WUWJblUaS*  trlrd   w  block  that       Wr   pa-^-U   the  B<.»1  Conservation 
Act    under  which  thr  farmer,  are  saving  and  building  up  thHr  land^ 
The  RrpubllCMS  tried  to  block  that     We  passed  the  second  Triple  A 
Act  of   IJWa    which  gives  farmers  and  the  entire  Nation  the  pro- 
t*ction  of  an  all-weather    ever-normal  granary  and  crop-insurance 
E^rum      The   Republicans  tried   to   block   that      We   voted   par  ty 
imymeutM  to  give  farmers  economic  equality.     The  Republicans  tried 
to  block  that      Last  summer  we  voted  money  to  continue  the  com- 
modity   loans.      Even    one    of    the    moat    prominent    Republican 
aspirants  for  the  Presidency  voted  against  that.     Another  Repub- 
lican  aspirant    for   the   Presidency    has   called    the    farmers    honest 
efforts  a    -racket."     Today,  thanks  to  the  constructive  help  o^  the 
Sem?cratlc   admlnlstratlcn.    more    than   6  000.000   of    the    7.000.000 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  taking  part  In  the  national  farm 
program      Farmers   are   enjoying   an    Income   double   that   of    193J. 
Their  money  flows  to  the  cities  and  helps  business  throughout  the 
Nation      That  Is  a  Democratic  record  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 
One  of  the  laughable  Incidents  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  been 
the    report    that    the   select    Republican    committee   that    was    sent 
west   by  Job  Martin   to  assemble  material   for  an   attack  upon   the 
Democratic  farm  program,  concluded  their  hearings  as  speedily  as 
ucsMble   after    becoming   convinced    that    a    great    majority   of    the 
farmers  of  that  section  of  the  country  were  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  present  Democratic  farm  program.     The  truth  of  the  business 
Is  that  they  have  no  farm  or  other  program,  and  In  this  connection 
I  recall  that  2  vears  ago  speaking  In  this  place  I  made  some  refer- 
ence to  the  Dr   Glenn  Frank  committee  that  had  been  set  up,  sup- 
posed to  be  ccmposed  of  the  best  Republican  minds,  if  such  there 
be^to  formulate  a  program  of  party  policy   for   the    1940  election. 
So  »ar  OS  any  of  us  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  Frank  committee 
has  done  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  provide  the  mcst  remark- 
able biological  phenomenon  of  all  times,  in  that  during  a  period  of 
2',   years  of  political  gestation,  they  are,  as  yet.  unable  to  produce 
even  the  promise  of  progeny.  ,  ^       ,  ^ 

The  minority  party  may  make  pretensions  to  being  liberal,  and 
in  all  fairness  seme  of  Its  leaders  may  actually  think  they  are 
liberal  But  the  fact  remains  that  it.s  new-found  devotion  to  pro- 
KTeswive  government  Is  nothing  more  than  shotgun  libera  ity. 
The  habits  of  a  lifetime  are  not  shaken  off  that  easily  The  wea.thy 
gentlemen  who  ptiur  their  contributions  Into  the  treasure  chest 
cf  the  R^nublican  Party  are  not  doing  so  to  make  sure  that  th- 
economic  needs  of  the  farmer,  the  workingman.  the  unemp.oved. 
and  the  needy  are  given  adequate  consideration  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Thf'y  pav  the  piper,  and  they  propo.^e  to  call  the  tune, 
no  matter  what  the  party  candidates  or  platform  may  promise 
before  election 

The   year    1940    Is   notable   for   something   more   than    the   forth- 
coming   Presidential    election.      This   year    mark^   the    beginning   of 
pa'Cment-s  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  a  measure  which,  during 
the   years   ahead,   should   take  Its  place  as  one  of  the   finest  and 
most  humane  pieces  of  legislation  ever  devised  by  a  wise  govern- 
ment     Prom  the  dawn  of  civilization,  there  ha.s  been  nothing  mere 
tragic   than   the   plight   of   millions   of   worthy   citizens   who   faced 
the  twilight    of   their   years   without  sufficient    Income    to   provide 
them  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life.     In   this  machine   age.  the 
problem    has   become    more    acute.     The    victinis    have    been    com- 
pelled to  depend  for  their  assistance  upon  the  generosity  cf  kind 
relatives   or    the    hard    and    bitter    bread    of    charity.      The    Social 
Security  Act  was  designed  to  meet  this  problem.    It  is  Just  now  get- 
ting under   way      Its   enactment    was   a   shining   landmark    In   the 
history  of  civilized  government.     This  act  is  one  of  a  whole  series 
of  laws  which  the  Democratic  Party  has  put  into  effect  to  preserve 
and   protect   the  economic  security   of  the   average   citizen.     That 
composes  the  record  upon  which  we  are  content  to  go  before  the 
people  at  the  next  election.     Security   has  bern  the  watchword  of 
this  administration;  the  securltv  of  deposits  in  banks,  both  Federal 
and  State   and  the  assurance  that  in  case  of  failure  every  dime  will 
be    paid    to   depositors   across    the   counter;    security    for   2.000000 
vouths  of  the  country  at  worth-while  tasks  in  the  C    C   C  ;  security 
In  the  adjtistment  of  farm  incomes  until  th»y  double  the  annual 
amount  received  when  this  administration  came  to  power;   security 
of  employment  for  millions  of   idle  men  on  buildings,  hghways, 
and  other  useful  construction  projects,  security  in  bringing  some 
of  the  comforts  of  urban  life  to  300  000  farm  families  of  America 
through   rural  electrlQcatlon.    security    for   decent    homes   for   slum 
dwellers  m  the  congested  areas  of  the  country,  security  under  the 


H.  O.  L.  C  for  the  preservation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer  - 
can  homes  from  sale  and  foreclosure;  secur  ty  of  ^^e  right  of  col- 
lectlve  bargaining  by  the  labor  organizations  of  the  ^°''^}^^' 
security  against  the  crookedness  and  dishonesty  of  stock  manipu- 
'mo/s  through  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission;  secur.ty 
of  a  balanced  flow  of  our  foreign  trade  through  the  enactment  of 
?he  reciprocal-trade  programs;  security  for  the  preservation  of  our 
own  land  and  country  Through  the  modernizing  and  increasing  of 
the  power  of  our  Army  and  Navy  against  any  possible  foreign  at- 
tack And.  last,  the  greatest  security  that  comes  to  the  hearts  and 
the  homes  of  the  people  of  America  on  the  l«sue  that  has  caused 
the  greatest  anxiety  and  apprehension;  namely,  whether  our  coun- 
try shall  be  drawn  Into  the  foreign  wars,  this  administration, 
through  Its  President.  Its  Secretary  of  Slate.  Us  Members  of  th- 
Congress,  has  stood,  now  stands,  and  will  continue  to  stand  rrso- 
lutely  for  peace  and  nonparticlpation  on  our  part  In  a  war  we  did 
not  make  and  which  thu  administration  did  everything  humanly 

DOMstble  to  prevent. 

The  people  of  America  will  not  forget  the  great  lover  of  pence 
who  hM  had  charge,  in  larice  part,  of  our  international  destiny--- 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt— nor  the  political  party  that  has  sustained 
him  in  hU  prayers  and  effort*  for  world  peace 
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Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  last  night  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner.  Wil- 
mington. Del.: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  honor— the  very  distinct  honor— of  belrg 
your  guest  tonight.  My  gratitude  is  for  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
the  stalwart  people  of  Delaware,  for  Delav.are  was  cne  of  those 
Thirteen  Original  States  with  which  my  own  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina struck  the  blow  and  won  the  struggle  for  American  independ- 
ence We  have  m  ccmmcn  the  heritage  of  a  great,  historic  tradition. 
And  I  am  also  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  address  you  on  this 
special  occasion  when  we  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
American  and  foremost  standard  bearer  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Andrew  Jackson.  .._       ^         *      ■   w» 

But  It  should  be  remembered  that  we  come  together  here  tonight 
not  merely  to  glory  in  the  achievements  of  our  great  leader  but  also 
to  attest  our  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  democracy  lor  which  he 
fought  and  then  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  great  task  of  keep.ng 
them  alive. 

Of  Jackson  a  great  writer  has  said :  "A  lover  of  liberty,  he  gave  his 
blood  to  it;  a  crusader  of  democracy,  he  gave  his  life  to  It;  and 
liberty  and  democracy  In  America  will  never  die  so  long  as  the  people 
Ucasure  the  memory  of  hi.<  battles  and  fellow  the  f.hlnur.er  of 
Andrew  Jackson's  sword  ■  How  .'■plendld  Is  this  description  of  the 
militant  democracy  of  Andrew  Jackson,  how  priceless  does  democracy 
find  the  example  of  his  life 

And  here  I  think  something  should  be  said  cf  the  actual  experi- 
ences of  Jacks-on"3  life.  Something  should  be  .said  of  Just  Jackson 
himself  as  he  rose  from  birth  in  the  most  humble  of  clrciunstances 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

I  make  no  effort  to  conceal  my  pride  at  this  moment  In  mention- 
ing here  the  fact  that  my  home  is  in  the  State  which  holds  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Andrew  Jackson.  While  other  States  have  attempted 
to  claim  that  honor.  South  Carolina  gave  birth  to  this  Amer. can 
hero.  And  in  his  last  will  and  testament  Jackson  distinctly  avowed, 
with  all  the  soUmnity  attendmj  a  testamentary  paper,  that  South 
Carolina  was  his  native  State. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  born  In  obscurity  and.  like  his  own  mother 
and  father,  who  had  spent  much  of  their  lives  in  Europe,  might  have 
died  in  obs.cuilty  But  the  fate  of  Andrew  Jackson  was  better  than 
this,  for  he  was  born  at  an  eventful  time  in  the  history  of  an 
eventful  nation. 

In  a  cabin  of  plain  and  simple  but  comfortab'.e  design  situated  In 
th<*  Piedmont  hills  of  South  Carolina  Andrew  Jack.son  was  born  on 
March  15.  1767.  Yes;  he  was  born  at  an  eventfu.  time,  because 
before  he  attained  manhood  there  was  to  be  signed  a  Declaration  of 
American  Independence  and  there  was  to  be  adopted  a  Constitution 
which  Gladstone  so  aptly  described  as  '"the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 
1  In  Jack?ons  day.  as  in  the  present  day.  the  opportunity  for  a 
'   young  man  to  nae  from  the  depths  of  obscurity  to  the  realm  of 
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reeocnltlon  was  greater  In  America  than  anywhere  else  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  The  Important  thli.g  was  that  Jackson  pot>?esfied  the 
vision,  determination,  and  driving  power  to  realize  his  ambitions  in 
this  Nation  of  almost  unlumted  opportunity. 

Jackson  s  early  life  wa.s  largely  that  of  an  orphan,  because  his 
father  died  ^^everal  dayr  before  his  birth  and  his  mother  died  before 
be  reached  *he  age  cf  14  He  hud  some  common-fchool  education 
and  tiegan  the  study  of  law  while  he  was  still  very  young.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  licensed  to  practice  law  before  reaching 
the  age  of  21. 

In  1788  hLs  pioneering  Instincts  carried  him  we-^tward.  and  he 
established  h;mself  In  the  frontier  State  of  Tenneawe  He  was 
destined  to  l)ec(ime  Tinnes*ees  most  renowned  soldier  and  statett- 
man  In  17C9  he  was  sclicitor  of  one  of  the  Tennessee  district*, 
and  the  next  year  he  becume  United  States  attorm  y. 

In  1796  JurkiM»n  wa^  choM>n  the  tint  Member  of  Congress  frotn 
T«  nne*^ce  which  had  JU"t  been  admitted  u>  the  Union,  At  the 
age  of  30  he  was  elected  to  the  United  Stales  S^-nate.  but  rei.,gned 
at  the  end  of  the  flist  sesaion.  The  following  year  he  became  a 
justice  ol  the  Trnnensee  Supreme  Court,  where  he  served  6  years 
and  then  resigned 

From  the  date  of  his  resignation  from  the  Tennessee  Supreme 
C<.>urt  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  he  devoted  consider- 
able of  his  time  to  farming,  at  which  he  wa»  moderately  successful. 
It  was  during  these  Intervening  years  that  be  became  a  major 
general  of  milttla 

Placed  in  c<  minand  of  2.S00  Volunteers  In  1813.  he  marched  toward 
New  Orleans  When  he  reached  Mis-sisslppl  he  was  directed  to  dis- 
band his  forces  Because  this  would  leave  them  stranded,  he  had 
the  order  modified  and  marched  back  to  Tennesi.ee  The  hardships 
which  he  endured  on  this  n\arch  won  for  him  the  title  of  Old 
H!ckory. 

An  uprising  of  the  Creek  Indians  In  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
caused  him  to  be  sent  Into  that  district,  where  he  forced  them  to 
terms  of  peace.  It  was  during  1814  that  he  became  a  full  major 
general  In  the  Regular  Army.  In  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South.     From  that  time  on  he  became  a  national  figure. 

In  the  late  fall  he  lnvade<l  Florida,  then  a  Spanish  province.  He 
claimed  It  without  orders  and  captured  Pensacola  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  a  ba...e  used  by  English  troops.  Going  from  there  to 
New  Orleans  he  t)egan  the  defense  of  that  city.  He  was  attacked 
by  the  British  and  defeated  them  In  the  famous  battle  of  the 
8th  of  Janu.iry   1815. 

And  It  Is  fitting  that  we  are  gathered  here  this  8th  day  of 
January — a  century  and  a  quarter  later — to  memorialize  Jack- 
ecn's  great  foat  at  New  Orleans  Jackson's  brilliant  achievement 
at  New  Orleans  did  inuch  to  redeem  other  revers-s  which  the  Amer- 
ican force.^  hhd  suffered  on  lai^d  General  Jack.son  had  now  become 
undoubtedly  the  foremost  military  hero  of  his  country. 

Although  a  great  military  hero,  a  fighter,  a  conqueror.  Andrew 
Jackson  was  at  th"  same  time  a  man  with  all  the  refinements  of  a 
devoted  husband.  His  devotion  for  his  beloved  wife.  Rachel,  was 
well  stated  in  the  Inscription  which  Jackson  himself  had  written 
on  her  tomb,  reading: 

"Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mrs  Rachel  Jackson,  wife  of  President 
Jackson,  who  died  on  the  22d  day  of  December  1025.  age  61  years. 
Her  face  wa.*:  fair,  her  person  pleasing,  her  temper  amiable,  her 
heart  kindly  She  delighted  In  relieving  the  wants  of  her  fellow 
creatures,  nnd  cultivated  that  divine  pleasure  by  the  most  liberal 
and  unpretending  methods;  to  the  poor  she  was  a  benefactor,  to  the 
rich  an  example,  to  the  wretched  a  ccmforter.  to  the  pro.'^perous  an 
ornament:  her  piety  went  hand  In  hand  with  hi  r  b;^nevolence.  and 
she  thanked  her  Creator  fnr  permitting  her  to  do  gO(  d.  A  being 
so  gentle  and  so  virtuous  that  slander  might  wound  but  could  not 
dishonor.  Even  Death,  when  he  bore  her  from  the  arms  of  her 
hushand.    cculd    but     tran.eport    her    to    the    bosom    of    God  " 

During  the  next  few  years  he  was  engaged  In  the  Indian  wars. 
He  again  Invaded  Florida,  and  after  the  purcha.<;e  of  Florida  was 
ratified  In  1821  Jack-^on  beiamc  its  first  Governor.  He  resigned  this 
post  several  vears  later  and  returned  to  bis  home  In  Tennessee. 

Although  Jackson  was  bring  bitterly  criticized  by  some  of  his 
enemies  he  remained  an  outst.mding.  popular  figure.  In  1823  he 
was  again  chosen  to  serve  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  the  United 
States  Senate 

But  already  Jack-^on  was  being  considered  for  the  Presidency. 
As  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  In  the  campaign  of  1824.  he  re- 
ceived 99  electoral  votes  against  84  for  Adams.  41  for  Crawford,  and 
37  for  Clay.  This  threw  the  election  Into  the  House  oi  Rrpre.senta- 
tlves.  where  the  support  of  Clay  went  to  Adams  who  was  accordingly 
made  President. 

However.  1828  saw  Jack-^on  waging  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
Presidency.  He  achieved  a  remarkable  victory  in  the  election  of 
1828.  securing  178  electoral  votes,  while  John  Qulncy  Adams  received 
only  83.  I  have  given  here  only  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
Andrew  Jackson  from  the  date  of  hlB  birth  to  the  time  of  his 
Inauguration  as  the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States. 

Andrew  Jackson  made  great  and  lasting  contributions  to  democ- 
racy during  his  two  terms  as  President.  Jackson  must  be  credited 
with  translating  the  democratic  philosophy  of  Jefferson  Into  reality. 
It  was  be  who  threw  democracy  Into  action;  It  was  he  who  set  In 
motion  all  the  wonderful  processes  of  democracy.  It  was  the  mili- 
tant democracy  of  Andrew  Jackson  which  set  the  pace  for  our 
growth  Into  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 


I  shou'd  like  to  read  to  you  here  whnt  the  contemporary  writer, 
Claude  G.  B>-wers.  has  to  stiy  about  Jackson: 

"Andrew  Jackson  was  the  organla-r  of  democracy.     He  mobilized 

the  scattered  forces  of  ordinary  men.  vilallxed  them  ^^lth  his  energy, 
fired  them  with  his  faith,  and  made  sharpshooters  of  them,  every 
one.  He  made  the  trapper  In  the  wilderness,  the  worker  on  the 
wharf,  the  toiler  in  the  factory,  and  the  fanner  In  the  field  realize 
that  the  Government  is  his  Government  In  days  of  peace  as  well 
as   when   he   Is  .«olemnly  reminded  of   It   In  days  of   battle." 

Continuing.  Mr.  Bowers  adds:  "His  devotion  to  htiman  rights 
did  not  blind  him  to  the  lepltlmate  rlphts  of  prop^-rty.  He  was  not 
an  enemy  of  business;  he  was  so  much  the  friend  cf  honest  busi- 
ness thill  lie  fc  ught  to  m<ikc  11  free. " 

The  assumption  th.it  the  devoti>-.n  of  the  rrmssos  to  Jackson  made 
him  the  (  nemy  of  busincsh  is  ill  founded  and  false.  The  a.ssump- 
tlon  that  the  devotion  of  the  men  and  women  v  ho  toil  In  the  field 
and  faclorv  to  our  present  leader.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  makes 
titm  the  enemy  of  business  Is  <qually  ill  founded  and  false.  To 
th(  ««•  who  are  ever  ready  to  do  this  count ly  the  injuhtice  of  pro- 
jecting bitt.r  argumcnu  en  this  false  assumption.  I  cay  to  them, 
examine  the  farm,  ascertain  the  truth. 

The  fact  lb  that  we  must  keep  the  smoke  pourlttg  out  of  In- 
dustry's chlnmcys  If  this  Nation  Is  to  prosper,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  seeks  today,  as  he  has  always  sought,  ways  and 
means  to  promote  Industrial  recovery.  The  American  people  will 
long  rememt»er  that  Hootievelt  met  the  disaster  of  our  bui[>lnesa 
depression  with  positive  action — action  which  restored  confidence 
and  launched  recovery. 

At  another  Jackson  day  dinner  in  Washington  4  years  ago  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said: 

"I  am  happy  to  stand  here  tonight  and  declare  to  you  that  the 
real  issue  before  the  United  States  is  the  right  of  the  average  man 
and  woman  to  lead  a  finer,  a  better,  and  a  happier  life.  That  was 
the  same  Issue,  more  than  100  years  ago,  that  confronted  Andrew 
Jackson." 

As  we  assemble  here  tonight  let  us  proclaim  the  fact  that  this 
Issue  has  been  squarely  met.  The  day  wlun  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment failed  to  deal  with  problems  of  unemployment,  bank  fail- 
ures, agricultural  distress,  sweatshop  labor  practices,  discrimination 
against  organized  labor,  and  the  rutliless  exploitation  of  national 
resources — that  day.  when  our  Federal  Government  stood  Idly  by 
and  remained  unconcerned  about  the  consequences  of  thebe  na- 
tional problems— tliat  day,  I  say  to  you  here  tonight,  is  gone 
forever.  Amr^rlca  will  never  abandon  the  great  social  and  economic 
gains  which  have  been  achieved  during  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D    Roo.sevelt. 

Just  as  the  militant  drmocracy  of  Andrew  Jackson  answered  the 
challenge  of  his  day.  the  .social  and  economic  democracy  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  has  ant-wered   the  challenge  of  our  day. 

First.  Yes;  we  believe  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  points  the 
way  to  a  brighter  day  for  the  aged  who  have  made  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  upbuilding  of  this  Nation  to  the  blind,  lame,  and  halt, 
and  to  the  men  and  women  who  become  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  I  say  to  you  most  emphatically  we  may  improve 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  but  we  shall  not  ab.nndon  it. 

Second  Yes:  we  believe  in' the  Fair  Uabor  Standards  and  National 
Labor  Relations  Acts.  They  assure  to  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  Nation  a  decent  standard  of  living  and  point  the  way  to  a 
brighter  day  In  Indu.^trial  relations.  I  say  to  you  most  emphati- 
cally we  may  improve  the  provisions  of  these  acts,  but  we  shall  not 
abandon  them. 

Third.  Yes;  we  believe  In  the  banking  legislation  of  recent  years. 
This  legislation  has  stabilized  banking  and  afforded  protection  to 
the  Nation's  bank  depo.sltors.  I  say  to  you  most  emphatically  we 
mny  improve  certain  features  of  this  legislation,  but  we  shall  not 
abandon  It. 

Fourth  Yes;  we  believe  in  the  conservation  policies  adopted  in 
recent  years.  Tliese  policies  point  the  way  to  the  future  protection 
of  America's  wealth  of  natural  resources;  and  I  again  say  to  you 
most  emphatically  we  may  modify  and  alter  these  policies  in  certain 
respects,  but  we  shall  not  abandon  them. 

Here,  without  elaboration.  I  wish  to  make  this  single,  yet  per- 
tinent, reference  to  the  President's  foreign  policy.  Iti  short.  It  Is 
a  thing  of  outstanding  statesmanship,  protecting  American  Inter- 
ests In  the  present  world  crisis  and  doing  the  all-important  Job  of 
keeping  us  out  of  Europe's  war 

"Thus.  I  could  continue  In  the  enumeration  of  the  many  legisla- 
tive landmarks  established  during  the  past  8  years.  But  the 
achievements  I  have  already  cited  are  alone  enough  to  assure  the 
American  people  that  the  Federal  Government  under  the  leadership 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  answered  the  social  and  economic 
challenge  of  this  day — we  are  now  moving  ahead. 

The  outlook  In  America  today  Is  much  as  the  President  described 
It  In  his  report  last  week  to  Congress  on  "The  state  of  the  Union" 
when  he  said: 

"The  American  people  will  reject  the  doctrine  of  fear,  confident 
that  In  the  thirties  we  have  been  building  soundly  a  new  order  of 
things  different  from  the  order  of  the  twenties.  In  this  dawn  of 
the  decade  of  the  forties,  with  our  program  of  social  Improvement 
started,  we  must  continue  to  carry  on  the  processes  of  recovery  so 
as  to  preserve  our  gains  and  provide  Jobs  at  living  wages." 

And  as  the  President  added; 

"In  the  spirit,  therefore,  of  a  preater  unselfishness,  recognizing 
that   the   world — Including  the   United  States  of   America — pasaci 
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through  perilous  time?..  I  am  very  hopeful  ii^tit  the  cloelng  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  wUl  consider  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  of  humanity  with  calmness,  tolerance,  and  cooperative 

wl->Klom.  ,  »«,..>. 

•  May  the  year  1940  be  pointed  to  by  our  children  as  anotner 
period  when  democracy  Jiostlfied  Its  existence  as  the  best  Instru- 
ment of  government  vet  devised  by  nuvnklnd." 

In  conclusion.  I  give  my  political  creed.  I  believe  In  the  philo- 
sophical democracy  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  believe  tn  tne  militant 
democracy  uf  Andrew  Jackson.  I  believe  in  the  ideahstlc  democracy 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  in  the  social  and  economic  democracy — 
the  democracy  of  the  lorgotten  man — of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


The  Recon.struction  Finance  Corporation  Versus 
A  Small  Business,  the  Hickory  Clay  I»roducts  Co^ 
of  Mineral  City,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  9.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  CLOYD  W    MILI.ER 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  by 

Cloyd  W.  Miller,  president  of  the  Hickory  Clay  Products  Co.. 

of  Mineral  City.  Ohio: 

Tw.o    Sides    or    the    discussion — OovniNMENT    (R     F     C)    VEnsrs 
A     Sm*ll-Dusiness     Man     Hegarcing     Loan.     Terms.     Respec-tivk 

rirSPoNSIBILlTlES 


THE     GOVERNMENT'S     SIDE 

RFC    offers  to  loan  $20,000. 

R    F    C.   demands  security   as 
follows: 
Fir.st       mortgage       on 

property  it  appraised 

at      -    $171,980 

Outside  security 50.000 

221   980 
RFC    demands  ll-to-l  fac- 
tor of  safety. 


Twenty  thousand  dollars  of- 
fered 

In  defense  of  this  sum  the 
R  F.  0  said  I  had  said.  "We 
may  not  n.-ed  as  much  as 
♦35.000  and  would  not  accept 
any  more  than  nreded  up  to 
$35000"  I  did  J-ay  this,  con- 
firming our  intent  not  to  tx)r- 
row  a  penny  more  than  needed 
ai'.d  to  use  the  money  carefully. 


Ronan.  of  R  F  C  .  said  we 
could  not  get  money  elsewhere, 
tmplyina:  thi.-'  was  a  reason  for 
arreptins!  whatever  R  F  C. 
cffrrcd.  regardless  of  whether 
the  sum  was  sufflcient  or  the 
terms  fair. 


THB     BUSINESSMAN'S     SIDE 

We  need   $35,000. 

We   otTcred 

First  mortgage  on  property 
R  F  C.  appraised  at  approxi- 
mately $125,000. 


We  offer  3  6-to-l  factor  of 
rafety.  We  are  asked  relatively 
more  securUy  per  dollar  loaned 
than  larger  IncuJtnal  corpora- 
tions, and  the  railroads  are 
granted  better  terms  even  than 
they 

Thrty-flve  thousand  dollars 
needed 

It  would  be  the  worst  sort  of 
management  for  us  to  try  to  do 
what  we  must  do  with  60  per- 
cent of  the  money  we  may  need 
Too.  the  sum  allocated  or  set 
aside  for  us  should  be  in  fair 
proportion  to  the  security  of- 
fered We.  as  sound  managers, 
must  keep  in  mind  the  risk  of 
failure  and  that  failure  would 
take  from  us  a  plant  worth 
$125,000  and  liquidate  the  pres- 
ent ownership  of  our  company. 

The  two  banks  with  whom  we 
deal  have  declined  to  loan  one 
of  them  saying  that  our  risk  Is 
the  type  R  F  C  should  handle. 
Rcnan  used  artfument  such  a^ 
m:ght  be  used  by  a  private 
institution  that  had  no  obliga- 
tion such  as  has  the  R.  F.  C. 
under  the  law.  and  to  this  I 
add  that  Shannon  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  Cleveland. 
s»iid  to  me.  Novt  mber  4.  in  his 
orace.  that  CTOvcrnment  admin- 
istration and  legislation  of  re- 
cent years  probably  have  had 
much  to  do  with  his  bank's 
adoption  of  Its  present  policy 
toward  small  enterprises  such  as 
ours.  It  takes  more  than  the 
application  of  straight  banking 
principles  to  redevelop  ailing 
Industry 


•nra  govekn mint's  side — con. 

Ronan,  for  the  Government, 
says  (1)  that  the  business  is 
ours;  (2)  that  we  want  to  make 
money:  (3)  that  if  we  are  going 
to  repay  the  loan,  extra  security 
is  of  no  importance.  Coombs, 
for  the  Government,  says  (4) 
that  the  R.  F.  C.  Directors  do 
not  thmk  we  have  a  China- 
man's chance  to  make  any 
money:  (5)  that  we  must  accede 
to  Government  terms  regard- 
less; (6)  that  were  it  not  for 
my  persistence  It  would  not 
loan  us  money:  and  (7»  some- 
thir.g  was  added  about  gam- 
bling with  us. 


There  Is  an  ImpUcatlrn  In  th? 
Government's  observations  that 
In  getting  a  loan  of  $35  000  from 
it  that  we  want  to  unload  our 
plant  on  the  Government  and 
get  out  from  under. 


We  have  finally  gotten  Di- 
rector Husbands  word  that  he 
will  send  shortly  a  competent 
person  to  visit  us. 


One  of  the  directors  of  R.  F.  C. 
gave  me  a  copy  cf  their  decision, 
dated  July  5.  1939.  turning  down 
cur  loan  application  I  presume 
it  was  given  to  me  to  defend,  in 
a  general  way.  the  Government's 
position.  I  believe  after  this  was 
done  that  my  contact  and  d:s- 
cu.sslcns  should  have  been  solely 
with  the  directors  because  of 
embarrassment  to  subordinates 
It  caused  Minor  officials  are 
entitled  to  cons'derate  treat- 
ment as  well  as  we  sue. 


THE     BUSINESSMAN'S    SIDE COn. 

We  submit  Government  only 
needs  security.  Asking  that  we 
provide  a  mortgage  first  on  assets 
which  are  separate  from  manu- 
facturing operation  for  which 
money  is  sought  plus  guar- 
anty by  my  outside  personal  in- 
come imposes  unreasonable  re- 
quirements, and  this  very  impo- 
sition compels  examination  of 
R  F  C  "s  conduct  and  motives, 
and  Government's  refcpcnsiblll- 
ties  to  small  private  enterprise. 
We  want  no  favors:  what  we  ask 
Is  based  solely  on  cur  rights 
under  the  law. 

Government  puts  a  premium 
on  reason  in  absently  denying 
that  legislation  of  recent  years 
has  net  made  the  possibility  of 
profit  more  difficult. 

That  its  policies  of  the  last  5 
years  m  labor,  price  raising,  so- 
cial security  are  not  disadvan- 
tageous as  compared  with  for- 
mer conditions. 

That  its  railroad  administra- 
tion, permitting  our  transpor- 
tation rates  to  exceed  railroad 
operation  costs  25  percent  to  40 
pt^rcent  are  not  subversive. 
(I.  C.  C.  cost  study  3681.  file  No. 
28  A   12.) 

That  permitting  the  use  of  a 
"secret"  railroad  weighing  sys- 
tem iniquitous  in  character  on 
cur  nraterial  doc."  not  make  cur 
problem  more  difficult  and  haz- 
ard us  This  system  lias  for 
years  encouraged  vicious  and 
unconscionable  competition 
within  cur  indu-try  and  may  be 
In  violation  cf  I.  C.  C.  law. 

That  public  utterances  of 
high  Government  p.rlicy-mak- 
Ing  oflacials.  Berle  and  Corcoran, 
do  not  raise  a  fair  question 
about  Government's  motives. 
Corcoran  calling  businessmen 
"polecats.  "  deserving  no  qu.irter, 
and  Berle  saying  Government 
will  ultimately  own  all  produc- 
tive plants. 

Such  thinking  is  absurd  when 
It  is  realized  that  cur  plant  cost 
$125,000.  and  it  is  in  splendid 
working  condition.  Further- 
more, if  we  wanted  to  get  out 
of  business  we  could  probably 
sell  the  plant  for  more  than 
$50,000.  We  have  faith  in  this 
property  as  a  means  of  making 
money,  and  we  want  to  save  It 
Eo  that  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  will  accru?  to  our 
ownership.  It  Is  a  natural  re- 
source-conversion project. 

On  the  subject  of  research,  wo 
asked  Chairman  Schram  months 
ago  to  srnd  a  competent  person 
to  Ohio  to  see  our  industry,  the 
competitive  plants.  what 
changes  there  have  been  in  re- 
cent years,  the  transition  there 
has  been  In  the  Industry,  what 
we  must  do  to  adjust  our  com- 
p.nny  to  existing  conditions. 
Without  adetjuate  research,  how 
can  intelligent  discretion  be 
exercised? 

We  reviewed  it  very  carefully, 
and  found  It  contained  s.x 
errors  of  fact.  and.  navurally. 
due  to  these  errors,  erroneous 
conclusions  We  carefully  an- 
swered and  corrected  each  and 
every  statement  therein  Later 
the  fact  that  we  had  in  our 
posiessloii  a  'private  "  Govern- 
ment dccument  seemed  to  cau=e 
so  much  consternation  in  the 
R  F.  C.  office  that  our  answer- 
ing effort  apparently  accom- 
plished little.    But  our  facts  and 
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The  Government  makes  no 
attempt  to  Justify  its  favoritism 
In  terms  In  making  loans — it 
Ignores  our  statements  on  this 
subject  completely. 


THE  COVnUO«XNT'S  SIDE — COD.  THT    BUBUrrSSMAN'S    SIDE — COn 

arguments  persist  and  are  valid. 
We  thought  we  were  being  nice 
I  to    R.    F.    C.    to    help    it    get    its 

I  facts    straight.       This    decision 

contained  this  sentence:   "Man- 
I  agcmeut  does  not  appear  sound  " 

I  A   captious   remark   wholly   un- 

I  supported  by  evidence — we  ade- 

I  quately      answered      this      The 

I  soundness    of    our    management 

I  is   established,   and    is   not    now 

I  questioned,    so   far   as   I    know. 

I  On  the  sublect  of  soundness  we 

may  properly  say  that  New  Deal 
I  economics    liave    not    yet    been 

proved  sound,  and  much  of  it  is 
'  sharply  challenged  by  the  ablest 

economists  in  the  United  States. 
Government  loans  railroads 
enormous  sums  on  secondary 
security  without  expecting  they 
will  be  repaid  out  of  profits;  no 
personal  guaranties  asked  It 
loans  close  industrial  corpora- 
tions without  personal  endorse- 
ment.* From  us  it  has  asked 
prime  security  plus  personal 
endorsement. 

It  surely  was  not  intended  by 
Congress  that  R.  F  C  should 
exercise  biased  or  favoring  dis- 
cretion In  the  allocation  of  pub- 
lic funds. 

The  practice  of  increasing  the 
severity  of  terms  as  the  business 
operations  are  less  in  magnitude 
shows  how  the  difficulties  of 
Emall-bus'ne'^s  men  are  in- 
creased, rather  than  diminished. 
Was  this  the  Intent  of  Con- 
'  gress? 

Recardlng  statements  of  Government,  it  seems  to  us  they  arc 
mostly  platitudes  showing  a  serious  lack  of  understanding  cf  our 
business  problem.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  wlllinpness  of  R  F.  C. 
highest  officials  to  dlscu.-s  the  matter.  The  subordinates  say  too 
much  In  a  peremptory  manner  alxjut  what  we  must  do.  An  air  of 
boredom  is  displayed. 

Our  etatemdits  have  been  supported  with  facts  The  note  of 
flippancy  in  statements  of  R  F  C  men— for  instance,  the  one  that 
the  directors  do  not  think  we  have  a  Chinaman's  chance  to  make 
money — speaks  for  itself  Such  remarks  do  not  indicate  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  cur  problem  and  are  a  far  cry  from 
constructive  or  sympathetic  assistance  to  a  small  enterprise. 


The  Hickory  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Mineral  City, 
Ohio,  Applies  for  a  Loan  From  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  9,  1940 


LETTER  BY  CLOYD  W.  MILLER 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  Cloyd  W.  Miller,  president  of  the  Hickory  Clay  Products 
Co.,  of  Mineral  City,  Ohio,  to  Sam  Husbands,  of  Washington, 

DC: 

Mineral  Citt,  Ohio,  Sovembrr  11,  1039. 
Mr.  Sam  Hr.sBANus. 

Reconstruction  FrrMnce  C'Trporation.  Washinaton.  D  C. 
rruM  Mb  Husbavds:  Mr  Mitchell  arrived  yesterday  morning  at  6. 
and  we  started  our  tour  of  insp>ectlon  immediately.  We  vl.sited  and 
saw  13  plants.  The  resume  Ijelow  shows  the  total  number  of  kilns, 
the  number  formerly  u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of  flreprooflng  and 
since  changed  to  burning  of  otlier  kinds  of  material,  part  to  prod- 
ucts for  the  steel  indu.^^try.  and  the  balance  to  very  high-grade 
glazed  material.     Of   the  kilns  not   in  use  our  nine  are  the  only 


•Goshen  Clay  Products  Co,  Newcomerstown,  Ohio,  was  loaned 
•70,000. 


2 
3 


ones  really  fit  to  use.  the  other  two  plants  having  about  gone  to 
pieces.  We  plan  to  make  a  medium  grade  of  facing  tUe  for  which 
there  is  a  growing  market. 

Beehive  kilns 
1    National  Flreprooflng  Co  .  East  Canton  (also  2  circular 

continuous  kilns  for  f-pray  glazes) 20 

Stark  Brick  Co.  East  Canton 48 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick.  Minerva 18 

4.  Consolidated  plant,  near  Minerva 20 

5    Malvern  Clay  Co.  Malvern 28 

Robin«;on  Clay  Pnxiucts  Co  .  Malvern 16 

I'  &  M  plant,  near  Waynesburg i;8 

Whltacre-Greer  FircprcH)fing  Co  .  Waynesburg 51 

National  Fireproofing  Co,   Waynesburg 20 

National  Flreprooflng  C.t  .  Magnolia 18 

Wli-.tacrc-Greer  F.riproofing  Co.,  Magnolia 17 

Hickory  Clay  Products  Co  .  Mineral  City 9 

Fuiriield  Erick  Co.,  Zoarville -       6 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
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Idle. 

aare. 
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1  
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20 
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20 
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48 
1« 

2      

8 

3     

18 
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20 

20 
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28 

28 
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i« 

7 

— 

28 

28 

8      

61 

.M 
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10        

18 

18 

11          .  „ 

17 

17 

12 

« 

9 
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6 

Total... 

2M 

106             57 

46 

«8 

6             16 

217 

'  I'lus  2  circular  continuoas  Icilns  for  spray  pln/es, 

I  want  you  to  reflect  for  a  few  minutes  on  what  the  above  facts 
mean  and" what  the  pofslbllitics  are  in  the  Ohio  clay  industry  from 
the  viewpoint  of  expanding  American  industry.  Formerly  there 
were  217  kilns,  1,T  extrusion  machines,  making  hollcw  ware  or  fire- 
proofing  in  this  di-strict.  This  has  been  reduced  to  46  kilns.  3  extru- 
sion machines,  and  the  others  have  either  quit  entirely  or  converted 
their  properties  at  considerable  expense  to  manufacture  other 
material.  This  conversion  has  been  required  for  one  reason  which 
is  entirely  controlled  by  national  economic  pclicy  in  freight  trans- 
portation. If  freight  charges  properly  considered  the  economic  wel- 
fare cf  the  Nation,  all  of  these  plants  which  were  formerly  in  fire- 
proofing,  and  low-grade  clay  products  would  still  be  in  this  field. 
If  that  were  true,  there  might  be  new  plants  with  100  to  150  kilns 
making  the  material  to  which  these  old  plants  have  been  converted. 

I  have  been  disgusted  with  politicians  and  ecouomisis  in  the  last 
few  years  saying  we  no  longer  have  any  frontiers  in  America.  The 
facts  are  that  we  haw  economic  frontiers  all  over  Ameriai  which 
have  been  destroyed  utterly  by  maladministration  of  the  railroads 
and  a  short-si^hted  public  transportation  policy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  iDw  tran.sportalion  costs,  probably  half  what  they  are  now, 
wore  the  reason  the  frontiers  could  formerly  be  exploited  in  the 
public  intere.st.  The  railroads  became  an  integral  part  of  the  fron- 
tiers. Over  the  years  railroad  influence  became  the  most  singly 
powerful  and  subversive  in  the  country,  and  I  believe  it  is  today. 
That  Ls  the  rea.son  I  tliink  Jesse  Jones  does  the  country  a  di.'-servico 
whon  he  .'^o  often  releases  to  the  press  information  about  what  the 
R  F  C  is  doing  lor  the  railroads  This  is  political  catering  to  a 
powerful  minority  that  has  had,  I  believe,  the  most  to  do  with 
preventing  American  econom.lc  recovery. 

With  the  information  about  our  industry  here  and  from  Mitchell 
you  will  know  what  I  meant  in  writing  to  Bassett  about  research. 
Work  su^h  as  Mitchell  and  I  did  yesterday  is  of  great  value  to  you 
in  determining  whether  applicants  should  have  credit:  it  also  pro- 
vides invaluable  information  on  which  to  base  recommendations  to 
Congress.  The  fact  tliat  your  aRcncy  has  to  allocate  pubhc  funds 
gives  force  to  your  recommendations  to  Congress  lar  greater  than 
from  any  other  governmental  agency. 

Mr  Mitchfll  met  R.ilph  Schory.  the  vice  prc-iidcnt  of  our  com- 
pany, and  also  Paul  Beldcn.  one  cf  the  leading  imd  most  succe.-sftil 
operators  in  the  Ohio  industry.  Ralph  is  one  of  the  ablest  oper- 
ators in  the  business,  a  ceramic  engineer  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity and  a  splendid  person.  Paul  has  become  a  gofjd  friend  of  mine 
over  recent  year.-.  Mitchell  will  tell  you  about  the.se  men  and  my 
friendship  and  as.cociation  with  them.  Mitchell  and  I  had  a  de- 
lightful day,  althouph  wo  mls«ed  cur  lunch,  at  least  Mitchell  did. 
We  went  to  see  Schory  at  his  horrie  about  lunchtime.  aiid  I  went 
to  the  kitchen  and  visited  with  Helen  and  had  a  piece  of  pie  while 
Mitchell  and  Schory  talked. 

I  thank  you  for  sending  Mitchell.    He  seemed  to  pet  more  inter- 
eFted  as  he  proceeded    and  I  was  gratified  with  his  comprehension, 
even  tiiough  we  crowUtd  a  great  deal  Into  the  one  day. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clotd  W  Miller, 
President,  the  Hickory  Clay  Products  Co..  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
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The  Life  Storv  of  Cloyd  W.  Miller,  President  of  the 
Hickorv  (lay  I»roducts  Co.,  of  Mineral  C  ity,  Ohio, 
Submitted  to  the  R.  F.  C.  in  Connection  with  Ap- 
plication for  a  Loan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

(IF   OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKrRF:SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  9.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GESEVIEVE  BURKE   AND  CLOYD  MILLER 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  story  of  the 
life  of  Cloyd  W.  Miller,  president  of  the  Hickory  Clay  Products 
Co..  of  Mineral  City,  Ohio.  wTitten  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  loan  from 
that  Corpwration: 

MT  LITK CtOTO  MII.LCT 

Thl.s  story  is  written  for  the   t>eneflt  of.   and   dedicated   to.  the 
"tflrectors  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  at  Washington, 
Emil  Schram   (chairman),  Carroll  B.  Mcrriam.  Charles  B.  Hender- 
6on.  H.  B.  Klos-sner.  and  Sam  Husbands. 

I  have  been  trvln'^  for  over  16  months  to  borrow  money  from  the 
R.  F.  C.  and  during  this  time  have  confined  my  Information  largely 
to  my  business  experience,  our  enterprise,  etc.  Little  has  been  said 
about  mv  formativf'  years  or  training  prlcr  to  entering  business. 
Very  recently  I  learned  that  the  R.  F  C.  is  still  Inquiring  about 
my  character,  and  I  t>ellcvf  it  will  be  helpful  to  you  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  mv  early  training,  in  what  environment  I  grew  up.  and 
what  I  did  prior  to  entry  into  business.  The  Horatio  Alger  tone 
may  provoke  merriment,  but  I  can  take  It.  I  'hmk  what  I  seek  to 
bring  out  Justifies  the  Intru.'lon  upon  your  time. 

I  was  born  on  February  7.  1883.  in  Goshen.  Ind.  My  father  was 
a  cabinetmaker  and  my  mother  a  school  teacher  After  3  years 
mother  divorced  father  and  he  died  when  I  was  7.  Mother  taught 
fcchocl  in  Elkhart  C.  unty  for  37  years;  still  lives  In  Go.«hen.  in  her 
eightieth  year  Frem  the  time  I  was  6  to  11  she  balanced  an 
annual  family  budget  on  »320  a  year-  8  months'  work  at  $40  per 
month  I  vividly  recall  the  account  t)ook,  a  5-cent  memorandum. 
which  had  Income  on  one  side  and  outgo  on  the  other,  and  was 
accurately  balanced  each  week  I  saw  her  annual  summaries  over 
lhej=e  years,  showing  it  cost  u.«s  $305  to  8315  each  year  to  live  and 
pay  our  debts.  It  lock  her  5  ye.irs  to  retire  a  $25  debt,  at  $5  a  year, 
to  a  local  dry-goods  store  ccn'.racted  while  she  was  living  with  my 
father.  Five  dollars  per  month  rent  was  our  maximum,  but  we 
had  a  fine  clean  home  in  a.s  little  as  two  rooms.  Balanced  budgets 
were  firmly  Impres-ed  upon  my  mind  very  early.  At  11.  I  started 
selling  newspapers,  .ind  from  then  on  bought  my  own  clothes, 
though  I  paid  no  board  until  after  hleh  school.  Sild  collar  holders, 
Ice  picks,  Success  magazines,  and  worked  in  a  truck  patch  and  on 
farms  in  summer  during  hlgh-«chool  years.  Graduated  a  Latin 
student  from  Goshen  High  School  at  17  In  year  1900. 

In  July  went  to  work  for  the  Goshen  Buggy  Top  Co.  It  Jobbed 
blacksmith  supplies,  carriage  hardware,  and  built  buggy  tops.  I  was 
stenc-grapher,  office  boy  invoice  clerk  Janitor,  etc  During  the  first 
winter  began  to  go  to  Elkhart.  Mishawaka.  and  South  Bend.  Ind.. 
to  i-ell  our  gr)od.s  to  blacksmiths.  Pay  start;>d  at  $4  50  p^r  week 
and  within  a  year  advanced  to  $5.  and  later  to  $6.  During  that  time 
I  nearly  memorized  a  52-page  catalog  of  the  goods  we  boughs 
and  .sold. 

The  txjys  In  our  high-school  class  often  discussed  going  out  to 
make  our  fortunes  Becoming  r'-stless  In  the  summer  of  1902  I 
solicited  the  Interest  of  Haines  Egbert,  the  local  hardwood  lumber- 
man, who  knew  men  in  Helena.  Ark  .  and  he  got  me  a  Job  with 
the  Helena  Box  Co.  Wtnt  there  in  October  1W2  to  learn  the  lum- 
ber busin«>ss.  Inspected  lumber  on  the  yard,  handled  a  crew  of 
men.  worked  11  hours  a  day,  did  a  little  stenography  work  In  the 
cfBce,  and  received  $50  per  month  After  8  months  I  was  put 
In  charge  of  the  output  of  a  cot'onwood  sawmill  located  8  miles 
from  Reydel,  Ark.,  on  the  .^.rkansa,'^  River.  My  pay  was  raised  to 
$75  per  month  Graded  the  lumb<T  at  the  =awm;ll,  handled  the 
teamsters  who  moved  it  to  the  railroad  and  loaded  the  cars.  Re- 
duced the  coat  of  tearing  down  the  lumber  piles  at  the  mill  about 
half  vsing  3  men  to  do  this  work  which  formerly  took  6  or  7  by 
charging  handling  methods  This  Job  ended  abruptly.  I  was 
ftrrd  IjecRUse  I  wrote  a  sassy  letter  to  my  boss  at  Helena.  Later  I 
frequently  referred  to  h:m  when  seeking  a  better  Job.  He  was 
tmth  annoyed  and  embarrassed  by  my  persistence  in  this  and 
wrote  me  about  it  Years  later  I  met  Mosby  at  a  resort  in  Florida. 
we  played  golf  together  for  2  weeks,  but  he  did  not  mention  flrmg 
mc 

Went  t>ack  to  Oo.«=hen  with  $300  saved  during  15  nionths  In 
Arkansas  Halnea  Egbert  pot  me  Hnother  Job  with  the  Studebaker 
Ccrporatlou  at  Soutli  B^od  ut  $7  a  wo«k.    Worked  2  (U>s  aoU  quit 


because  I  wasn't  satLsfied  with  this  pay.  and  remember  how  sharply 
Mr    Egbert  scolded  me  for  quitting 

In  February  of  1904  went  to  work  for  the  Lcsh-Prouty- Abbott 
Co  in  East  Chicago.  Ind  .  as  a  stenoerapher  and  walnut  lumt>er 
inspector  at  $50  per  month.  My  experience  there  was  dull  because 
I  didn't  have  enoxigh  work  to  do.  Mr  Abbott,  a  Goshen  man  and 
very  successful,  was  a  splendid  persf>n  One  day  wh"n  I  almast 
killed  the  driving  horse  by  driving  into  a  down  wire  after  a  storm 
he  said,  ■Well.  Cloyd.  I  can't  criticize  you  for  driving  too  fast 
becau.se  I  drive  too  fa-st  myself." 

Within  6  months  was  locking  for  another  Job  because  I  wanted 
more  pay      Mr.  Abbott  didn  t  think  my  Job  warranted   a  rai.se      I 
answered  ads  seeking  help  In  the  American  Lumberman      One  was 
from  the  F„rd  River  Lumber  Co  .  with  ofSces  at  Wells,  Mich  ,  Upper 
Peninsula.     Met  Daniel  Wells  In  Chicago,  told  him  I  wanted  ffiO  a 
month  to  start      In  a  few  days  he  wired  me  to  come,  and  I  left  E.ist 
Chicago  for  Wells  In  October  1904.     At  Wells  I  was  In  an  o!!^.ce  In 
which  wa.s  done  part  of  the  work  of  the  I   Stephenson  Co  ,  the  Ford 
River  Lumber  Co  ,  Mash<k  Chemical  &  Iron  Co.,  and  the  E.scanaba 
&  Lake  Superior  Railroad      My  work  was  stenography  In  the  land 
and  lumber  dcpartr.-.cni  of  the  Ford  River  Lu.mber  Co      Daniel  Wells 
was  the  son  of  J.  W.  Wells,  of  Menominee,  Mich.,  who  built  up  thei*e 
Interests.     He  owned  about  one-third.     Mr    Wells  gave  me   a   pa.ss 
on  the  E.scanaba  and  Lake  Suprrior  Railroad  to  visit  logging  camps 
and  told  me  to  be  gone  1  day  a  week.    The  Ford  River  Lumber  Co  s 
plant  office  and  general  books  were  kept  at   Ford  River,   Mich  ,   10 
miles  from  Wells     In  about  5  months  the  txxjkkeeper  there  resigned 
and  I  a.'-ked  Mr   Wells  for  the  Job.  although  I  had  never  kept  bocks. 
The   books  at   Ford   River  required   five   full   foolscap   pages  for   the 
trial  balance.     Mr    Wells  a.sked  me  whether  I  could  keep  bocks;   I 
answered  yes  and  got  the  Job.     The  retiring  bookkeeper  stayed  for 
a  month  to  show  me  the  w.irk.  became  utterly  disgusted  because 
not  only  was  I  a  poor  writer  but  I  smeared  the  bocks  with  erasures 
and  dirty  hand.s  and  failed  to  get  my  first  trial  balance      This  was 
pretty  bad.  but  good  fortune  was  on  my  side.     Mr.  Wells  hired  an 
expert  cost  accountant  from  Chicago  to  Install  a  new  set  of  bocks 
and  cost  .system.     DeVor.  the  cost  accountant,  spent  nearly  a  month 
in  Ford  River  showing  m.e  how  to  use  his  forms  and  transferring 
cur  accounts  from  the  old  ledgers  to  the  new  bocks.     He  tavipht  me 
how  to  keep  books  and  I  got  the  next  trial  balance.     From  then  on 
It  was  easy.     For  that  company  I  developed  each  month  thereafter 
a  14-page  cost  and  profit  and  lo:;s  statement,  showing  every  depart- 
ment of  our  operation.     It  was  completed,  copied,  rnd  mailed  from 
our  office  on  the  5th  day  of  the  month  to  five  directors,  all  done 
in  lorghand      I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  statement,  which  I  prize 
very  highly,  to  Director  Husbands  and  want  him  to  return  it.     Ih.s 
experience  provided  knowledge  of  cost  accounting  which   has  been 
invaluable  to  me  throughout  my  business  career      My  pay  at  Ford 
River  was  raised  to  $90  a  month,  a  50-percent  advance.  In  5  months. 
In  about  a  year  I  was  made  buyer  and  manager  of  th?  company  store, 
which  sold  $10  000  worth  of  merchandi.se  monthly      I  made  frequent 
trips  to  Chicago  to  buy.     My  pay  was  raised  to  $166  G*5  per  m.onth. 
In   190S  the  directors  of  these  companies  fell  cut      The  propi-rtlfa 
were  owned,  one-third  by  J    W    Wells,  one-third  by  Isaac  Stephen- 
son, former  United   States  Senator  from   Wl.sconsin.   and   one-third 
by  the  Daniel  Wells.  Jr  .  estate,  controlled  by   Milwaukee  trustees. 
The  J.  W    Wells  Interest  sold  out   for  $750,000  cash      This  change 
brcu^^'ht   to    the   attention   of  old    Isaac   Stephenson    my    salary   of 
$166  66  a  month,  he  said  the  most  he  had  ever  paid  a  bcoUkeepcr  was 
$125  a  month,  and  I  could  stay  on  at  that      I  told  Senator  Stephen- 
son that  if  I  had  to  start  over  I  wotild  start  with  a  diflerent  company 
and  resigned. 

While  at  Ford  River  I  chrcked  cut  under  my  signature  alone 
over  $300,000  each  winter  to  logging  producers  and  their  woodsmen. 
The  company  .-stopped  hiring  an  out.«ide  auditor,  which  had  been 
an  annual  practice,  becau.se  I  showed  Mr.  Wells  the  audit  was  of 
no  value.  It  simply  verified  my  trial  balances  and  got  exactly 
the  same  proflt-and-loss  results  I  had  already  ascertained.  I 
shewed  Mr  Wells  that  the.<5e  auditors,  who  charged  us  $1,100  for 
2  wetks'  work,  had  failed  to  check  the  cash  disbursements  I  had 
made  to  woodsmen  on  time  orders  from  *he  logging  camps;  al.so 
how  I  might  have  embezzled  $40,000  or  $50,000  the  previous  wlrter. 
which  would  not  have  been  detected  by  this  auditor.  Mr  Wells 
forthwith  quit  outside  auditors,  raised  my  pay,  and  ralsfd  my 
bond  from  $10  000  to  $40,000. 

Left  Ford  River  early  in  1907.  again  answered  an  ad  In  the 
American  Lumberman,  and  hired  out  to  the  Wheeler  Lumber  & 
Bridge  Supply  Co  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Started  at  $100  a  month, 
to  he  raised  to  $125  In  6  months  and  $150  In  a  year.  My  boss  was 
George  A.  Field,  a  fine  person.  This  firm  had  a  large  retail  lumber 
yard,  and  at  wholesale  sold  3x12x16  Oregon  fir  bridge  plank  to 
the  county  supervisors  of  Iowa.  My  work  was  of  a  clerlcr.l  na- 
ture, and  during  the  6  months  there  I  heard  lumber  salesmen 
from  the  prcxiticlng  d'strlcts  trying  to  Si-U  lumber  to  Field  I 
also  got  my  first  first-hand  information  about  graft  In  govern- 
ment low.i  was  split  three  ways  by  three  wholesalers  who  .sold 
to  the  counties  Wheeler  worked  on  his  one-third,  and  the  others 
laid  oil.  A  number  of  the  county  supervisors,  but  not  all  of  them 
in  cur  g'^oup  of  counties,  had  special  arrangements  with  Wheeler 
to  divide  unearned  Increment.  I  was  not  wpII  ratisGed  with  my 
work  here  because  again  I  did  not  have  enough  to  do,  and  made 
up  my  mind  I  was  going  to  sell  lumber  I  told  my  wife  I  was 
certain  I  could  sell  more  than  the  dumb  Dcras  who  were  calling 
on  Mr   Field. 

In   6   months   I   resigned   without    another   Job.   but    as   t>efore   I 
was  uegotuilin^  by  mail  wiUi  &rma  ih&i  had  ad^  Ui  Ihe  Aiu«riciui 
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Lumberman.  Was  called  to  Cleveland.  Ohio,  by  the  Robert  H 
Jenks  Lumber  Co.  on  November  1.  1907.  to  interview  them  about 
a  sales  manager's  Job.  They  were  the  largest  wholesalers  of  lumber 
In  Ohio  at  that  time,  employed  50  people  in  their  office,  consisting 
cf  13  st«nographers.  plus  clerks,  accountants,  and  5  sales  managers, 
who  handled  different  woods  in  each  department  I  was  hired 
for  northern  woods,  white  cedar  posts,  shingles  and  west  coast 
material,  which  was  Just  coming  Into  Ohio.  My  experience  In 
Des  Moines,  where  a  great  deal  of  west  coast  material  was  Used,  got 
me  this  Job  Went  to  work  on  December  1.  1907,  and  a  year  later 
was  in  charge  of  enough  sales  of  that  company  to  produce  over 
half  of  the  gross  profit  of  the  entire  btxsiness.  We  had  17  sales- 
men on  the  road  and  frequently  I  went  out  with  salesmen  who 
had  been  selling  for  years  to  show  them  how  to  do  it,  although 
up  to  that  time  I  had  never  had  a  day's  road  experience  as  a 
Itimber  salesman. 

Within  the  first  year  with  this  company  I  saw  how  I  could  pet 
Into  the  lumber  business  with  very  little  money.  My  positions  had 
mcstly  been  In  manufacturing  where  it  took  enormous  sums  In 
the  summer  of  1909  I  wrote  to  Daniel  Wells,  my  former  boss  at 
Ford  River.  Mich  ,  and  told  him  what  I  wanted  to  do.  He  had 
moved  to  Detroit  and  had  Invested  heavily  in  the  steel  business. 
In  September  In  Detroit  I  told  him  I  had  $2  100  saved  and  that  we 
needed  $5,000  to  start.  I  offered  my  bankbooks  as  security  for  a 
loan  of  $2,500.  which  would  be  my  share  in  the  business  if  he 
would  put  up  $2,500  for  his  share.  He  agreed  to  do  this,  and 
said,  "Do  you  want  to  start  business  next  week"'"  which  took  me 
back  a  little.  I  said,  "No;  I  think  we  should  start  January  I."  so 
I  could  complete  mv  plans.  Went  to  Detroit  at  Christmas  time, 
got  Mr.  Wells'  check  for  $5,000.  and  as  I  walked  out  of  the  Pon- 
chartraln  Hotel  I  took  the  check  out  of  my  pocket  and  said  to 
myself.  "Well,  squirt,  you  are  in  btisinesa  now  and  its  too  late  to 
crawfish."  I  was  Just  26  years  old,  but  I  realized  fully,  I  think, 
the  responsibilities  I  had  undertaken.  We  had  a  partnership  Mr. 
Wells  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  personal  statement,  which  we  sent  to 
the  Lumbermen's  Credit  A.ssociatlon  and  to  Dun's  and  Bradstreet's, 
We  started  buslne.»»  with  a  commercial  rating  in  these  agencies  of 
$100,000  capital  responsibility,  first-rate  credit. 

I  never  called  on  Mr  Wells  for  additional  money.  We  paid  spot 
cash  for  our  lumber  in  carload  lots,  bought  and  sold  360  cars  the 
first  year,  discounted  all  our  bills,  and  lost  no  accounts.  We  made, 
as  I  recall.  $4  200  the  first  year  Each  year  we  added  to  otir  cash 
reserve,  keeping  most  of  the  money  In  the  business  to  take  care  of 
our  growing  volume.  In  1913  we  Incorporated.  This  business  con- 
tinued active  for  18  years,  and  we  made  quite  a  lot  of  money  durlnj^ 
the  war.  In  1917  we'  shipped  millions  of  feet  of  luml>er  to  a  housing 
project  in  Firestone  Park  in  Akron,  After  1928  the  wholesale  lum- 
ber business  dwindled  and  within  a  few  years  most  of  the  whole- 
salers in  Cleveland  were  out  of  business.  My  time  after  1926  was 
more  and  more  taken  by  the  Hickory  Clay  Products  Co.  at  Mineral 
City,  Ohio. 

In  1913  1  built  a  home  on  Cleveland  Heights,  a  .stiburb  of  Cleve- 
land. In  1914  I  had  saved  about  $12,000,  which  was  outside  the 
Miller-Wells  Lumber  Co..  and  decided  to  build  an  apartment  to 
permanentlv  protect  the  living  of  m.y  family.  We  organized  the 
Cloyd  W.  Miller  Co.;  I  took  about  $13000  of  the  stock  myself  and 
sold  $11,900  tr  others  We  borrowed  $30,000  from  the  Cleveland 
Savings  &  Loan  Co.  and  built  a  16-suite  apartment  the  first  Engli'^h 
basement  apartment  in  Cleveland,  It  ts  located  at  1871  East 
Ninety-seventh  Street.  This  company  owns  it  today  and  It  has 
enjoved  practically  full  occupancy  for  23  years.  It  has  paid  an 
aggregate  of  190-percent  dividends  during  these  years,  plus  retire- 
ment of  the  mortgage.  Rents  went  up  during  the  war,  gradually 
declined  during  the  twenties,  so  by  1932  they  were  below  what  we 
started  with.  Since  they  have  gone  up  some  and  are  now  about 
what  they  were  at  the  beginning.  Fortunately,  we  picked  an  ex- 
cellent street,  which  has  not  deteriorated,  and  is  within  10  minutes' 
walk  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  and  Euclid  Avenue,  one  of  the 
best  outside  centers  in  Cleveland.  Many  of  our  customers  have 
been  with  us  for  years.  I  presume  some  elements  of  soixnd  man- 
agement have  contributed  to  the  history  of  this  property. 

Along  In  1925  I  decided  to  promote  and  build  a  clay  plant  I 
acquired  control  of  clay  lands  In  1923  to  1924.  I  knew  snmethlng 
atxaut  the  clay  Industry  of  Ohio  having  sold  a  great  deal  cf  bulk- 
head lumber  to  sewer-pipe  com.panles  over  the  years.  Tlicre  were  a 
good  many  reasons  why  I  wanted  to  get  Into  the  manufacturing 
business.  I  was  tired  of  legging  it  on  the  road  selling  lumber  I 
wanted  to  prcduce  my  own  product  so  that  I  could  build  quality 
into  it  and  sell  something  that  I  would  not  torever  have  to  explain 
and  apologize  for.  Wholesaling  Itimber  from  widely  scattered 
sources  involves  a  lot  cf  work  which  Is  not  needed  on  one's  own 
product.  I  knew  something  at>out  the  conversion  of  timber  having 
bad  experience  at  sawmUls.  The  clay  resouroes  which  are  tapped 
in  Ohio  were  well  located  as  to  markets  and  I  thought  always  would 
be.  I  did  not  foresee  what  has  transpired  in  railroad  history. 
W^hen  the  building  industry  began  to  decline  In  1927  I  supposed.  If 
1  thought  about  it  at  all.  that  transportation  would  follow  economic 
trends.  Such  things  at  that  time  were  taken  for  granted  Trans- 
portation had  been  raised  atMut  100  percent  during  the  war  on 
most  products,  and  on  the  clay  products  in  this  section  up  to  70 
percent.  It  was  not  until  1931  that  I  realised  the  railroads  had  no 
intention  of  bringing  down  their  rates  to  help  solve  the  economic 
effects  of  the  depression.  It  seems  they  were  to  be  saved  on  the 
backd  of  the  people.  This  is  perfectly  clear  now  They  started 
with  a  program  in  direct  opposition  to  the  trend  of  price  levels. 
They  have  persisud  in  it  and,  actually  in  the  last  few  years,  have 


had  their  rates  restored  to  the  war  peak  of  1930.  They  were  re- 
duced 10  percent  in  1922  and  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  this  10 
percent  was  again  added 

In  1932  we  filed  a  freight  rate  case  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  since  I  have  participated  in  most  all  of  the  big 
cases.  Ex  parte  103,  Ex  parte  115,  Docket  25000,  not  in  Ex  parte  123. 
and  also  took  a  leading  part  in  Docket  26515,  Eastern  Brick  Rates, 
The  first  8j>eech  I  ever  made  was  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commlseion,  This  work  required  much  study  and  through  it  I  be- 
gan writing  on  building  and  transportation  economics. 

When  I  first  app»-o«ched  the  Rocon^trtictlon  Finance  Corp-i^ra tlon 
for  a  loan,  I  suppose  I  m'ght  have  given  you  this  more  Intimate  his- 
tory of  my  life,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  it  might  be  helpful 
or  that  it  was  necessary.  My  Interest  in  public  affairs  has  gradually 
Increased  in  recent  year.«  It  .sprung  from  my  study  of  the  rn'l- 
ronds  and  what  their  administration  has  done  not  only  to  this 
Industry  and  our  company  but  the  entire  country.  They  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  Nation  to  recover.  Not  only 
have  they  hurt  the  country  but  they  have  nearly  destroyed  them- 
selves— poor  management  and  too  much  political  Influence  have 
been  their  undoing  Eccncmfc  correction  in  transportation  will 
regenerate  the  energies  of  the  country  lieyond  the  fondest  hopes  of 
social  dreamers. 

One  purpose  of  this  story  Is  to  give  the  directors  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  my  background,  my  early  experience, 
my  successes  and  failures.  As  for  character,  I  believe  It  is  a  grow- 
ing, living,  virile  thing — it  Is  slowly  acquired  through  experiences, 
many  harsh  and  bitter,  others  pleasant  and  delightful.  It  needs 
most  the  vehicle  of  work  and  opjxjrtunlty.  Whether  I  have  good 
character  is  for  my  friends  and  acquaintances  to  say,  but  I  surely 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  it. 

My  associations  In  Cleveland  and  my  friends  are  larcely  within 
the  City  Club.  This  is  an  intellectual  group  \\hich  has  conducted 
a  public  forum  for  years  It  is  nationally  known  for  Its  fairness. 
It  leans  to  the  liberal  side.  I  am  a  conservative,  reactionary,  per- 
haps, economic  royalist,  but  still  said  to  have  a  good  social  outlook. 
The  thing  I  have  in  common  with  the  niotit  liberal  men  in  that 
organization  is  ray  atheism,  with  a  certain  contempt  for  hypocrisy 
and  intolerance. 

Whatever  you  get  from  this  personal  story,  you  will  be  Impressed 
with  the  opportunities  I  had  as  a  young  man.  I  could  get  Jobs, 
could  be  promo'ed.  could  get  backing,  and  could  go  into  business. 
Public  concern  today  is  the  lack  of  sucli  opportunity.  Opportu- 
nities for  young  people  do  not  now  remotely  compare  with  those  I 
enjoyed.  This  we  mvist  correct.  I  think  in  recent  years  our  coun- 
try has  done  many  things  which  however  well  Intentioned  are  in 
tlie  wrong  direction  and  will  fail  completely  to  accomplish  what  is 
expected  or  desired.  Some  of  the  results  already  appall  us,  the  con- 
fusion does  not  .seem  to  lessen  and  it  may  be  increasing. 

Maybe  it  Is  an  Indication  of  character  to  express  myself  frankly, 
or  maybe  I  exhibit  vanity,  or  maybe  it  is  pressure  which  has  been 
delicately  referred   to.     You  decide. 

It  Is  not  clear  why  our  loan  was  not  made  months  ago  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  a  better  hypothetical  case  could  be  designed. 
Our  problem  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  the  R  F.  C  law  and  Its  amendments  were  passed.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  .seems  to  have  encountered  imponderable 
difficulties  which  may  not  be  lightly  Ignored.  Is  the  task  too 
complex  for  mastery?  If  R.  F.  C.  adminlstrr.tlon  cannot  rid  itself 
of  every  last  vestige  of  politics  and  if  constructive  research  is  not 
emphasized  and  done,  I  fear  the  law  will  turn  out  disastrously  for 
the  people. 

Summary  of  Information  Furnished  R.  F.  C.  in 
Support  of  Application  for  a  Loan  to  the  Hickory 
Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Mineral  City,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  9,  1940 


LETTER     FROM     CLOYD     W      MILLER     TO     RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE   CORPORATION 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter 
from  Cloyd  W.  Miller,  under  date  of  December  11,  1939,  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation: 

Mineral  Crrr,  Ohio,  December  11,  1939. 
Mr.  8am  Httsbands. 

Director,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  8am:   De-alrlng:   Referring  to  our  phone   conversation 
Sunday  morning,  you,  of  course,  should  know  something  about  a  de- 
alrlng  extrusion  clay  machine,  which  is  an  Improvement  we  propose 
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to  InstaU      W^iv  you  should  net  have  known  it  before  :s  hardly  a 
fault  cr  ours.     No  one  In  ycur  orgnnl7uticn  ever  as.ked  rr.e  ?.bcut  it 

Thu  techncUiglcftl  advance  In  extrusion  clay  machinery  get  on  the   , 
market  about  6  years  ago  and  almcit  revolutionized  the  industry,    i 
Thi*  machine  has  a  vacuum  chamber  en  the  Iront  ot  it  which,  under 
abcul  27  pounds'  pressure,   pul'^  all   of  tl-.e  air  out  of  the  moving    i 
cclumn      Ihls  produces  denser  material,  a  much  smoother  piece  of    ; 
ware    and  eliminates  blisters  entirely,  which  have  been  the  curse    , 
of    the    facing-tile    industry    for    a    generaiicn.     The    industry    has 
pratluallv  adopted  this  machine,  and  I  know  of  no  operator  in  this 
part  of  Ohio  that  does  not  have  one.     The  experimental  stage  has    ; 
passed      Some    manufacturers    questioned    the    principle    involved 
when  it  wa«  introduced,  but  gradtully  the  machine  has  been  in- 
stalled   by    almost    ever>-one.    and    for    the    material    we    propose    to 
make  this  machine  is  necessary.     To  improve  the  qu-iUty  of  our 
ware  so  we  may  compote  with  other  facii.g  tile  we  mrst  have  it. 
Your  suggestion  that  we  buv  the  machine  on  time  is  un.'^und  for 
several  reasons.     If  we  pay  cash  we  can  probably  buy  it  tor  several 
hundred  dollars  less  thun  on  time.     On   time   we  will  have   to  pay 
6  percent  on  unpaid  balance,  while  the  money  from  you  should  not 
co*t  over  3  pffcent     This  is  sound  management  and  financing.  | 

Face  tile-  Your  persistence  in  classing  us  with  brick  plants  seems 

Inexctisable  at  this  stage      I  have  repeatedly  explained  the  difference 

to  you      There  Is  a  growing  market  for  facir.?  tile      I  do  net  know 

whether  this  is  true  about  brick      I  am  not  a  brick  producer.     The 

firms  in  this  locality  that  have  dickered  with  me  for  this  property 

during  the  last  year  have  wanted  it  for  facing  tile.     The  fact  that 

your  ciay  leans  as  a  whole  are  In  arrears  may  not  be  used  against 

this  application,  becau.se  mcst  cf  them  have  been  brick  leans      Fur-    j 

^thermore    many  cf  those  loans  were  made  for  the  shallow  purpose 

.^     ot  employing   men.  without  exhaustively  analyzing   their   bu-smess 

^  poMlbilitlcs      Do  you  not  need  more  competent  research  talent,  cf 

,•  a  kind  ycu  can  rely  upon?  ^^ 

Sum  needed  I  have  a^ked  you  to  loan  ur,  $35.000 — $10,000  for 
imrrovements;  $15,000  for  inventory;  $10,000  to  carry  accounts.  We 
l.e.ow  list  the  improvements  we  may  need: 

Shed  90  bv  300   op>en  on  all  sides  for  stock $3,000 

Addition  to  machine  room  24  by  60.  two  sides  and  roof ^"  ^ 

Dt'-airing  machine  and  installation ?' nnn 

Pt.wer    cutter ]   i^nn 

Hummer  screen I'nnn 

Exeavatini?   behind    plant I  ^^ 

swam  powerhouse    20  by  30,  for  drying  steam l.kn 

14-inch  lathe  and  small  shaper 500 

Roof  over  raw  clay,  two  sides.  16  by  60 ot^ 

Oak  plank  on  overhead  tram  for  trucks 250 

Engineering 1.000 

Total — - 20,500 

Am  I  fair  in  asking  you  to  loan  me  $10,000  toward  this  $20  500 
<  of  tmprovement.s^  Does  this  look  as  if  I  am  unwilling  to  accept 
my  fair  share  of  the  responsibility  in  this  undertaking?  Do  you 
th'ixk  that  $10  000  is  tv  o  much  working  capital  to  carry  the  ac- 
counts for  .sales  of  $15,000  a  month?  Could  you  handle  that 
volume  of  accounts  on  any  less?  If  you  think  you  cjuld.  tell  me 
how  you  would  do  it.  EX)  you  think  that  a  $15,000  inventory  is 
too  large:*  We  h.'ive  had  on  this  yard  as  much  a.s  $30.C00  worth  of 
flrtprooflng  m  years  gone  by  How  can  $25,000  do  a  $35,000  Job. 
the  former  amount  being  your  latest  suggestion  yesterday?  What 
Is  at  the  bottom  of  offering  cue-half  of  our  needs? 

Profit  record:  You  referred  to  our  lack  of  pre  fit  record  of  the  last 
6  years  though  you  know  why  we  have  not  made  profit.  Plants  of 
this  kind  do  not  make  a  profit  when  they  are  not  operating,  and 
the  carrvln^  charges  Invariably  caiLse  serious  los.s.  Using  this  5-year 
rule  m  approaching  this  risk  is  wholly  destructive.  Twelve  years 
ago  when  I  starttxl  this  business  we  u.scd  $125,000  to  make  these 
plant  improvements  Did  we  have  any  profit  record  before  that  to 
guarantee  tli.it  we  would  make  money  on  the  investment  of 
$125  OOC  Did  we  have  anv  acquaintance  in  this  trade?  Did  wp 
htve  any  good  will  to  hark  this  plant  when  that  Investment  was 
made?  Of  course  not.  and  If  anyone  had  tried  to  apply  the  rules 
that  you  now  impo«e  for  the  continuance  of  this  busincES  the  im- 
provements would  never  have  been  made 

Rrpetitlon  Over  the  16  months  that  I  have  been  negotiating 
with  you  I  have  time  and  again  explained  this  entire  situation 
and  these  facts  U-)  your  subordinates  and  to  the  directors  of  your 
organizaiion    and  your  failure  to  understand  is  incredible. 

Pate^^.all^nl  You  sugKextod  that  I  go  ahead  with  a  sort  of 
pro(ni.>^e  vcu  would  loan  us  more  .«hnuld  we  m  ed  it.  depending,  of 
course,  on  how  we  get  along  Starting  with  leas  than  U  surely 
ne.Hled  would  be  suicidal,  hoptlessly  unsound.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  the  subject  of  a  paternalistic  government  I  want  my  rights 
under  this  law  so  I  can  proceed  with  what  I  deem  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success      I  al.so  want  to  retain  my  self-respect. 

Transition  Several  weeks  ago  you  sent  Mitchell  out  here  to  look 
over  the  plants  in  this  neighborhood  and  to  confirm  what  I  had 
told  vcu  in  letters  and  in  person  I  took  him  to  13  properties. 
and  l' showed  h.m  the  transition  in  this  industry  Out  of  290  kilns. 
57  are  inoperative  and  48  are  ready  for  the  Junk  pile  I  also 
«howed  him  that  217  kilns  out  of  the  299  had  formerly  produced 
flreprooflng.  a  low-grade  product  commonly  called  hollow  tUe. 
made  out  of  No.  6  cay  Of  iha^e  217  kilns,  only  46  continue  the 
mai.ufactu.re  of  this  low-grade  ware;  57  are  Inoperative  and  114 
have   t turned  to  tbe   manufacture  of   new   producu  tising  for   Uie 
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mc«t  part  No  5  and  No.  4  clay,  which  are  better  clays.  Instead 
cf  No  6  We  hive  in  this  localitv  very  fine  clay  deposits,  and  it  is 
indeed  fortunate  that  there  is  avaiiab'.e  to  these  plants  or  to  some 
of  them  higher  -rade  clay  (No.  5)  which  contains  less  objectlonabla 
matter  and  therefore  can  produce  facing  tile  and  high-grade  glazed 
ware  We  want  to  make  facing  tile  and  kindred  products;  in  other 
words  utilize  to  the  most  profitable  advantage  the  excellent  quali- 
ties inhTent  in  No  5  clay.  This  is  the  reason  it  Is  not  necesbary 
to  destroy  our  p!ant,  as  hundreds  of  plants  have  been  destroyed 
In  the  clay  indu,..try  throughout  the  country. 

Euildlng  labor  rates:  I  have  dealt  with  causes  of  the  transition 
of  the  indu.stry  In  otir  locality  in  other  communication.^^.  High 
costs  of  building  are  responsible,  and  the.se  costs  are  directly 
traceable  to  governmental  rohcies  In  transportation  and  labor. 
Your  directors  know  something  about  the  high  costs  of  building. 
Thurman  Arnold  is  now  doing,  m  ray  cplnion.  the  most  construc- 
tive work  for  the  bu:kiing  Industry  that  has  bc-en  done  In  a  gen- 
eration. As.uming,  however,  that  he  cleans  cut  all  the  rackets 
and  criminal  activities  that  today  exist  and  have  for  years  in  the 
bui'd'.rg  industry,  v.e  wiH  still  be  left  with  craft  labor  rates  in 
the  building  trades  probably  50  percent  too  high  in  terms  of  aver- 
age rent  yield  What  has  been  done  by  any  candidate  for  office 
m  the  United  States  :n  recent  years  about  this  economic  realism? 
Do  you  know  a  j  olitician  in  the  United  States  tviday  that  has  guts 
enough  to  get  on  a  public  platform  and  say  that  building  labor 
rates  are  twice  as  high  as  they  should  be?  Will  your  director? 
make  a  recommendation  to  Congress  to  examine  this  fact  and  a^lc 
them  to  correct  it? 

Freight  rates:  As  to  tran«;portation.  what  politician  or  public 
official  do  you  know  today  who  has  the  courage  to  say  on  a  public 
platform  that  freight  rates  are  35  to  40  percent  too  high?  Ask  Joo 
Eastman  what  he  thinks.  Freight  rates  were  raised  about  100 
percent  on  low-priced  Industrial  and  farm  products  from  1915  to 
1920.  and  there  thev  now  are  Do  you  know  a  financier  or  banker 
of  railroads  today— and  you  directors  are  prominent  in  that  field- 
that  has  the  courage  to  say  that  freight  rat?s  are  too  high?  Daniel 
WiUard.  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  told  me  In 
his  office  several  years  ago  that  I  was  absolutely  right  about 
freight  rates,  and  still  he.  cne  of  the  ablest  railroad  men  in  this 
country,  seems  to  be  without  Influence  in  this  practical  situation. 
Government  is  responsible  for  these  uneconomical  conditions  in 
transportation  and  labor,  and  government  has  failed  us. 

Expediency:  The  philosophy  of  expediency,  opportunism.  In  this 
country  has  run  its  course.  The  challenge  to  the  democratic  form 
which  we  have  enjoyed  is  here  now.  If  public  opinion  will  not 
support  fundamental  eccncmic  remedies  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  as  against  advantages  to  minorities,  we  will  lose 
our  present  form  of  government.  Insipid  measures  designed  prin- 
cipally to  roll  up  votes  must  stop.  They  belong  permanently  in 
the  dog  house.  Fundamental  barriers  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  must  be  removed. 

Destruction   of    productive    industry:  Millions    cf    dollars'    worth 
of  plants  convertlrg   natural   resources  have   been   dismantled   and 
de.<=troyed  in  recen«   years.     In  our  locality  the  Metropolitan  Paving 
Brick  Co.,  who  make  tile,  face  brick,  and  paving  brick,  has  destroyed 
4   plants,   one   of    which   cost   more   than    a   million   dollars^     The 
I    Cleveland  Builders'  Supply  Co.,  at  Cleveland,  which  formerly  had 
14  plants  producing  brick  and  tile  In  Cleveland,  is  now  operating 
but  4;   It  has  destroyed  several  and  said  recently  that  It  will  prob- 
I    ably  never  operate  more  than  6.     The  Camp  Co..  at  Mogadore.  near 
I    Akron,  formerlv  had  2  large  plants,  one  of  which  it  has  de.stroyed. 
'    The  National  Fireprocflng  Co..  it  is  reported,  will  soon  tear  down 
3   units   at   Aultman.   Ohio.     It   owns   a   very   large   plant    at    East 
Palestine.  Ohio,  which  has  not  operated  for  8  or  9  years,  and  unle.'^s 
conditions  change  it  w.ll  probably  be  destroyed  In  the  not  distant 
future      These    have    been     natural-resource    conversion     projects 
located  right  In  the  h»art  of  the  greatest  potential  building  mar- 
kets  in   the   world,   and  still  our   Government   stupidly,   carelei^«ly 
Ignores  these  potential   production  facilities.     How   in  Gods  name 
arc  we  going  to  find  Jobs  for  six  or  seven  million  men  when  Oov- 
'    ernmcnt  policies  continue  to  encourage  the  destruction  of  produc- 
tive enterprise? 

Pressure  upon  directors:  Wh^n  Mitchell  was  here  he  very  cour- 
teously remarked  that  your  directors  'would  not  submit"  to  pres- 
sure. He  also  said  to  Ralph  Schory.  our  vice  president,  that  my 
letters  "confused  "  your  directors.  He  added  to  me  that  he  would 
not  have  answered  your  decision  of  July  5,  which  was  handed  to  me 
by  Merriam.  He  tried.  I  believe.  In  a  gracious  way  to  tell  me  that 
one  needed  to  u.se  subtle  methods  to  help  get  a  loan  approved. 
He  could  not  have  meant  anything  else  becau.se  I  believe  he  was 
sincere  when  he  said.  "Miller,  you  have  not  applied  for  enough 
money,"  and  1  believe  he  was  sincere  when  he  eaid  as  I  left  him. 
"Miller,  I  am  going  to  do  all  In  my  power  to  get  your  loan  approved." 
He  had  previously  said  he  understood  exactly  what  we  need.  Now. 
the  questions  arise:  Do  you  not  believe  your  own  man?  Have  you 
no  confidence  in  your  own  man's  ability  to  appraise  this  situation? 
Do  you  think  that  I  somehow  deceived  him  when  he  was  here? 
Is  It  not  humanly  possible  to  get  across  to  your  directors  the  facts? 
As  to  pressure,  his  use  of  the  word  Implied  improper  pressure,  but 
I  do  DOt  believe  that  the  directors  think  that  I  have  used  improper 
pressure  Pres.sure  of  facts  and  argument  and  conclusions,  sure, 
but  based  wholly  upon  merit  The  Government,  of  course,  does  not 
Intend  to  Imply  that  I  dare  not  discuss  publicly  my  relations  with 
It  in  a  public  matter.  The  loanmg  of  public  money  to  anyone 
U  a  public  matter. 
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Politics:  One  of  the  faults  rf  R.  P.  C.  administration  is  its  reli- 
ance solely  upon  the  directors'  own  final  decisions  on  every  loan, 
of  all  sizes,  everywhere  in  the  United  States.  How  can  responsible 
subordinates  ever  be  developrd  without  some  authority?  How 
can  politics  ever  be  rooted  out?  How  can  centralization  of  power 
in  Washington  be  reduced  when  5  men  hold  on  to  it  so  zealously? 
The  scheme  for  coverinK  all  sorts  of  political  ramifications  involved 
in  the  handling  of  public  money  is  too  obvious  and  thus  surely 
defeats  the  sincere  purposes  of  the  act.  If  Jesse  Jones  desires  an 
efficient,  effective  bank  he  can  only  have  It  by  building  men  to 
impartially  do  the  work.  Let  America  examine  the  banks  In  Can- 
ada. If  a  change  of  R  F.  C.  administration  were  made  along  these 
lines,  it  would  obviate  the  need  of  the  Mead  bill. 

Schram:  Jones'  comment — Why  are  your  directors  so  remote  and 
distant?  Why  are  they  so  unapproachable?  When  I  drive  350  miles 
to  see  one  of  them  on  Sunday,  why  does  he  not  reciprocate  the 
compliment  and  talk  to  me  a  few  minutes?  Jesse  Jones  said  In  his 
congressional  testimony  on  the  Mecd-AIlen  bill: 

"The  directors  and  executive  force  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  are  most  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  leans  to  dis- 
tressed bu:  ines.'i  We  live  with  It  day  and  night.  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  It  could  not  be  otherwise." 

Very  generou<  teim.?  As  to  terms.  I  quote  from  Jones'  testimony 
before  the  same  committee: 

"Any  deserving  borrower,  who  can  furnish  security  that  will 
reasonably  a-^stire  repayment  cf  his  loan,  can  have  a  loan.  If  he 
will  apply  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  it.  and 
on  very  generous  terms,  provided  the  loan  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose and  is  consistent  with  the  law     •     •      •." 

If  this  is  the  intent  why  has  our  loan  not  been  made?  We  have 
cffered  "adequate"  security  required  by  law.  Why  does  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  deny  us  "very  generous  terms"  and  demand 
triple  adequate  security  plus  $60,000  of  disciplinary  security?  Jones' 
statement  wa-s  doubtless  made  In  good  faith  but  our  experience 
denies  it  utterly 

I  also  quoted  from  Jesse  Jones,  printed  in  an  article.  "Big  Texan," 
by  Webb  Waldron,  Readers  Digest  for  Decemt>er. 

"A  man  may  have  all  the  assets  In  the  world  but  without  char- 
acter he's  a  poor  ri.-k  " 

I  provided  you  with  a  4  000 -word  thesis  on  my  character.  I  have 
made  an  acceptable  case  in  support  of  my  application  of  this  loan. 
Btraightforwardly  showing  you  the  weaknesses  of  a  property  as 
formerly  operated,  the  causes  of  the  transition  In  this  industry, 
the  character  and  ability  of  our  management.  I  have  contacted 
15  to  20  different  men  (Gelback.  Smith.  Hall.  Carpenter,  Praser, 
Cheadle.  Davles.  Merriam  Bassett.  Ronan.  Cole.  Schram.  Clark. 
Husbands.  Coombs.  Mitchell,  Henderson.  Kloasner.  Costello.  and 
Colt)  in  your  organization  repeating  endlessly  the  facts  about  this 
proposal.  Was  turning  me  over  to  a  new  person  time  after  time 
a  part  of  a  plan  to  tire  me  out.  or  was  I  the  buck  literally  being 
passed  around,  or  is  this  simply  governmental   Inefficiency? 

Discord:  Despite  my  disposition  to  be  generotis  and  considerate 
toward  your  agency  it  Is  curious  indeed  why  we  have  been  treated 
so  There  Is  a  limit  to  which  even  governmental  bureaucracy 
may  sensibly  go  in  trving  to  put  a  citizen  In  his  place  or  belittle 
him  For  any  intelligent  person  not  to  think  this  loan  has  been 
scuttled  time  after  time  for  ulterior  reaaons.  Is  simply  beyond 
credence.  Your  directors  understand  the  merit  and  common  sense 
of  our  proposal  A  loan  applicant  Is  being  made  the  martjT  of 
discord  among  the  directors  themselves.  Stuffed-shirt  formality, 
commonly  called  high  hatting,  and  evasion  Is  a  transparent  cloak 
In  these  clfumstances.  Since  Merriam  gave  me  that  decision  which 
I  innocently  answered  there  seems  to  have  been  a  deliberate  effort 
to  wear  me  down  My  letters  go  unanswered.  I  have  been  forced 
to  go  to  Washington  several  times  and  nothing  I've  done  there  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  better  by  mall  were  sympathetic 
response  and  attention  being  given  our  application. 

With  kindest  personal  good  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

CixJTT)  W.  MiLLEU,  President. 


Wallace  E.  Pierce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  J.  DOUGLAS 

OK   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  9.  1940 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  a  feeble  ge.sture  on 
an  occasion  such  as  this.  We  often  think  we  can  command 
the  proper  words  to  express  ourselves,  but  could  I  call  on  a 
limitless  vocabulary.  I  am  sure  when  I  try  to  speak  about  my 
beloved  friend.  Wallace  E.  Pierce,  words  seem  inadequate  to 
express  my  feelings  of  bereavement,  sympathy,  and 
appreciation. 


No  words  of  mine  are  needed  to  endear  him  to  you  or  for 
him  to  have  the  place  he  rightfully  occupies  In  the  conununity 
and  in  the  country. 

His  entire  existence  was  hallowed  with  the  love  of  his 
Creator  and  man  and  consecrated  with  the  helpfulness  of 
those  in  distress  and  cheer  for  those  struggbng  out  of  de- 
spair. Ever  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  he 
struck  cff  the  shackles  of  unmerciful  dcmlnicn  wherever  he 
found  them. 

Wallace  Pierce  was  a  strong  and  vigorous  American,  con- 
servative without  being  reactionary.  Possessing  a  keen  mind 
and  a  great  force  of  character,  he  applied  himself  industri- 
ously to  the  study  of  national  affairs.  He  led  a  useful,  patri- 
otic life,  and  it  is  a  great  sorrow  to  us  all  that  so  young  a 
man  was  not  spared  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  future  that  lay 
before  him. 

Memories  of  his  noble  endeavor,  of  his  geniality,  and  of 
our  pleasant  associations  shall  linger  so  long  as  we  survive. 
The  Congress  can  ill  spare  men  of  his  kind. 


Bodies  of  "Red"  Dead  Lie  Frozen  in  Fantastic 
Forms — Thousands  Add  to  Weird  Aspect  of  Silent 
Mear-Arctic  Wilds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  9,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  LELAND  STOWK 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Congress  recently  concluded  was  given  over  entirely  to 
consideration  of  war  legislation.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated, 
not  only  from  the  discussions  in  the  Congress,  but  from  the 
Nation  at  large,  that  the  American  people  are  of  one  mind — 
that  they  will  not  again  take  part  in  a  foreign  war.  Our 
duty  is  at  home.  Our  own  democracy  is  on  trial  and  our  wel- 
fare is  in  the  l>alance.  As  time  passes  and  we  note  the  prog- 
ress of  the  wars  now  taking  place  in  the  Old  World,  the  de- 
struction of  property  and  of  lives,  more  and  more  we  are 
convinced  that  we  must  not  under  any  considerations  send 
our  own  forces  overseas.  That  we  may  the  more  clearly 
appreciate  the  destruction  that  is  being  WTought  between  the 
contending  forces  now  engaged  in  the  northland.  I  ask  leave 
to  extend  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  report  made  by  Leland 
Stowe.  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
with  the  Finnish  Army  in  the  east.  This  report  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  in  its  issue  of  January  3.  1940. 
It  is  as  follows: 

In  this  sad  solitude  He  the  dead:  Uncounted  thousands  of  Rua- 
Blan  dead.  They  He  as  they  fell — twisted,  gesticulating,  and  tor- 
tured But  they  He  beneath  a  kindly  mask  of  2  inches  of  new- 
fallen  Know  Now  they  are  one  with  the  cold,  white  shapes  of  the 
Illimitable  pine  and  spruce  trees.  An  unknown  legion  of  faUen. 
they  have  been  sacrificed  by  Winter's  hands  and  covered  over  with 
Winters  spotless  sheet.  They  wlU  not  go  back  to  the  earth  now 
for  many  months. 

But  even  this  profuse,  virginal  coverlet  of  near-Arctic  wllderneaa 
cannot  quite  conceal  the  anguish  of  their  la«t  movement  or  the 
catastrophic  suddenncKs  of  their  end.  Here  all  the  pain  and  all 
the  cruelty  of  their  betrayal  has  been  preserved  by  the  frost  king 
of  the  far  north.  It  is  as  If  Madame  Tussaud.  of  the  famous 
London  Waxworks  Museum,  had  decided  to  prer,erve  one  of  the 
war's  flna!  horrors — as  If  she  had  created  this  scene  of  falae  peace 
and  inexpressible  tragedy  and  with  appropriate  simplicity  had 
called  It  the  field  of  battle. 

Every  January  deep  solitude  hovers  above  the  snows  of  Tolva- 
Jarvl.  But  today  It  Is  infinitely  deeper  than  In  other  years,  for 
It  is  heavy  with  the  ultimate  loneliness  of  death,  and  thousands 
of  the  dead  may  be  as  lonely  as  a  single  one.  Endless,  profound, 
and  voiceless  peace,  where  the  wounds  of  war  are  frozen  and  will 
bleed  no  more.    In  this  place  we  have  heard  of  a  great,  magnificent 
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victory  In  thl«  pl»<-e  the  <«llpnce  iipfnk>»  of  thing*  which  man  may 
Uewlroy  but  never  nwire  rcBlore  or  rourrcct. 
mHA-rnaxo  tank*  oh  «oab 
Wh«n  we  rode  out  upon  ihr  narrow  nnKer  of}^^^'^°}j.^'* 
I)enin»ula.  wr  wrre  u<>i  prepared  far  ihin  U  m  a  Ihln  and  lv^l»l- 
tng  road  with  pine,*  and  «prur,.«  .landing  high  rn  eUh-r  «lde  and 
the  white  frozen.  bo»om  of  the  lake  Juat  beyond  All  along  thla 
central  artery  of  the  tjatilefleld.  ail  along  the  road  that  l<ad«  to 
Lake  Ajtla  20  mile,  away,  we  Haw  the  ehatiered  tanks,  and  broken 
Bupply  lomea,  and  heaped  dtbrUs  of  the  •red'  army»  annihilated 

Al'l'l'lSng  the  roadway  we  »aw  strange  shape*  bulging  beneath  the 
Boow  among  ireea  and  shapes  sometimes  which  might  have  been 
logs  Sometirai-a  they  looked  like  crooked  hmbs  cast  into  the 
cUM-ard  by  the  woodsman's  axe.  Sometimes  heavy  felt  boots,  bared 
of  snow  by  the  stumbling  contact  of  some  passing  Finnlhh  soldier, 
protruded  suddenly  and  revealed  the  naked  truth  Sometimes,  too. 
we  saw  soldier*  dragging  frozen  shapt-s.  like  pieces  of  cordwood. 
from  the  forest,  and  here  and  there  bodies  lay  In  crude  contorted 
piles  waiting  for  a  ftr.al.  nameless,  common  grave. 

But  for  the  moat  part,  last  December  s  snowfall  had  cloaked  these 
forms"  m  the  Immaculate  anonymity  of  the  far  northern  winter. 
Nature  had  done  her  charitable  best.  It  still  did  not  quite  seem 
possible  that  the^  could  have  been  human  beings  only  a  few  days 
ago.  or  that  the  mask  oX  Tolvajarvls  anow  concealed  more  and  more 

hundreds  of  dead.  ,    *    _  ♦%,-  «^— » 

Then  our  whlie-palnted  army  bus  stopped  at  a  point  on  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  We  climbed  out  and  followed  our  guide  Intothe 
forest  on  the  left  "There  are  many  of  them  here."  he  said.  "Tney 
were  all  wiped  out  by  our  machine-gun  fire."  It  was  true;  tnere 
were  very  many  of  them  here. 

SHOCK  TBOOPS  LH  DCAS 

Suddenly  we  found  ourselves  among  whole  groups  of  white-cov- 
ered figures  Some  lay  straight  on  the  ground,  but  mostly  the  arins 
were  drawn  convulsively  upward  or  projected  stiffly  above  the  shoul- 
der Mostly  their  legs  were  bent  or  doubled.  Sometimes  one  body, 
curiously  oversized  with  Its  2-lnch  coating  of  snow,  lay  grotesquely 
across  and  against  the  surrounding  white.  These  were  the  Russian 
dead  and  soon  we  .saw  that  most  of  them  wore  heavy  overcoats, 
that  "their  boots  were  good,  and  that  all  had  carried  gas  masks. 
They  belonged  to  a  picked  shock-troop  division  of  the  Red  Army. 
Now  they  were  strewn  on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  more  than  a 
mile  along  the  extended  peninsula,  and  then,  farther  on.  and  yet 
farther,  among  the  spruces  and  beside  the  road  that  leads  to 
A  frjn  Iftrvi 

All  about  us  lay  featureless  human  shapes,  their  masks  of  snow 
making  them  more  anonymous  than  death  Itself  Beside  one  of 
these  I  paused  Why  did  one  wonder  what  these  men  looked  like 
and  what  might  be  writtevi  on  their  faces?  Slowly  I  brushed  the 
snow  away  An  unshaven  face  with  an  alabaster  forehead  emerged 
first  and  then  the  stubble  of  close-rcut  black  hair  This  face  was 
peaceful  as  If  Its  owner  had  fallen  asleep  here  in  the  blizzard.  It 
wa"  the  face  of  a  man  of  30 — still  frozen  and  lifeless 

But  there  were  other  faces  on  which  was  written  such  suffering 
as  can  scarcely  bear  contemplatlcn.  One  of  these  belonged  to  a 
young  soldier  who  had  been  shot  In  the  right  knee  He  lay  with 
both  hands  clutched  desperately  against  the  wound  This  had  been 
the  young  Russians  last  action,  and  the  terrible  frost  of  25* 
below  zero — perhaps  35*  below — had  mummified  him  In  the  precise 
attitude  In  which  he  had  died. 

We  could  not  look  for  long.  Never  has  any  battlefield  been  more 
deep'y  --aturated  with  the  Imp^orire;  silence  of  the  dead.  It  was  all 
about  us:    that   and  the  frozen   figures   and   motionless,  speechless 

faces 

Steel  helmets  with  a  slender  red  star  painted  on  them  lay  where 
they  had  fallen  From  seme  of  the  pockets  protruded  letters  or 
new-'paper  clippings,  or  membership  rards  in  the  Bolshev.k  Ccm- 
somol  organization:  these  had  .spaces  for  dues  to  be  paid  up  to  the 
year  1946  Oddly  enough  beside  one  so'dier  we  found  the  photo- 
graph of  a  voung  man  lying  In  a  coffin.  It  would  be  Impossible 
even  to  dig  a  grave  for  his  brother  here  until  spring. 

LETTEB    raOM    SOLDIERS    WIFT 

Someone  also  picked  up  a  packet  of  letters  written  by  a  soldier's 
Wife  back  in  Leningrad.  Although  they  were  written  by  an  almost 
illiterate  woman,  he  was  able  later  to  translate  them.  They  told 
how  she  had  written  letter  after  letter,  but  still  had  received  no 
an-^wer  since  he  had  been  taken  by  the  •red"  army  In  October;  how 
she  had  sent  5  rubles  this  time  and  20  rubles  another:  how  she 
had  sent  a  picture  of  their  little  boy  Loonja;  how  the  bills  could 
not  be  paid,  and  how  they  waited  for  him  to  come  home. 

"I  spent  the  holiday.  November  7.  very  badly  "  wrote  the  soldier's 
wife  "I  cried  n'.l  the  time.  Loonja  keeps  asking  when  Is  daddy 
coming  home  He  asked  Uncle  Pete,  Ha  vent  you  seen  my  papa?' 
Uncle  Pete  said  he  had  not  seen  you.  but  that  you  were  c  iming 
home  soon.  Loonja  said.  Well,  tell  mother  that  daddy  is  coming 
home  and  that  If  he  comes  at  night,  she  must  wake  me  up  as  soon 
as  he  comes.'  " 

I  hope  that  I  did  not  see  this  Russian  soldier's  face.  We  left  him 
there,  with  countless  hundreds  of  other  proletarians  of  the  8cv:et 
Union  in  Tolvajarvt's  snow-bound  forest  of  dead.  There  must  hav3 
bten  many  Finnish  dead  also,  though  we  did  not  see  them— per- 
hapjs  because  thev  had  been  the  first  to  be  carried  away  On  almost 
aU  these  rigid,  frozen  bodies  there  muat  have  been  similar  letters. 


Dut  ther  will  never  ho  read  ng.iln  In  thl^  vnrt  soUtude.  all  win 
return  to  the  eanh  when  another  inevitable  spring  burgeons  th« 
plu«  and  ipruce  Joretili*  of  eastern  Finland. 

Voice  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  C.  GARTNER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  9,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  COL.  VINCENT  A    CARROLL 


Mr  GARTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Col.  Vincent  A.  Carroll,  which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  Sunday,  November  5,  1939: 

VOICE    or   THK    UNKNOWN    SOLDIEH 

(By  Vincent  A.  Carroll,  colonel.  Cavalry  Reserve.  U.  S.  Army,  past 
national  vice  conunander.  American  Legion) 
Flags  were  flying  when  this  soldier  of  America  marched  off  to 
the  World  War.  Bands  played  along  Fifth  Avenue  and  Main  Street. 
Cheers  rose  to  the  skies,  and  he  smiled  at  the  crowds,  because  he 
was  young  and  unafraid 

Today  he  rests  beneath  a  monument  which  bears  the  pnra.se, 
"Known  but  to  God  "  It's  a  lonely  phrase,  but  then  the  Unknown 
Soldier  died  In  a  lonely  way.  And  today,  as  war  grips  Europe  again, 
I  feel  that  this  soldier  might  like  to  return  and  talk  to  America. 

"We  were  not  afraid  to  die."  he  might  say.  "the  soldiers  that  I 
represent  Many  of  us  volunteered  Some  left  college  courses  half 
finished;  some  left  fields  half  plowed.  But  all  went  willingly  when 
the  time  came,  because  every  man  thought  he  was  going  to  fight 
for  something  great  and  good,  something  bigger  than  himself. 

"I  was  the  youth  of  my  generation,"  he  might  continue  "I  had 
ambition  and  hope  for  the  future.  I  was  the  son  of  a  brakeman 
or  a  railroad  president,  or  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  or  a  farmer. 
I  had  inherited  an  American's  birthright,  the  opportunity  to  chart 
my  own  destiny  in  a  free  nation.  But  today  I  am  the  Unknown 
Soldier. 

"I  am  a  symbol  of  all  those  men  who  slipped  from  the  war 
theater  like  ghosts.  leaving  only  the  empty  word,  'missing.'  We 
dldnt  want  to  go  out  that  way.  V.'e  didn  t  want  our  families  and 
our  friends  to  wait  and  worry  and  never  be  able  to  say.  'He  is  here, 
or  he  IS  there  ' 

"But  the  past  21  years  have  blurred  those  memories.  They  have 
become  like  lengthening  shadows,  finally  settling  to  the  peace  of 
darkness.  Until  this  Armistice  Day  my  spirit  has  been  at  rest.  ■  Now 
that  peace  is  troubled 

Mi.xed  with  the  even  trend  of  the  sentry  guardians  there  are  new 

and  ominous  sounds.     Is  America  preparing  to  march  again?     A'e 

.  the.se  sounds  a  prelude  to  war?     Will  they  finally  be  translated  into 

another  sound— the  sjund  of  a  bugle  blowing  taps  for  the  young  men 

cf  this  generation  over  a  grave  like  mine? 

"It  must  not,  it  cannot  be.  There  are  no  more  wars  for  America 
to  fight  except  the  last  one  on  earth,  and  only  If  need  be  to  protect 
and  maintain  her  form  cf  government.  Men  build  monuments  to 
men-:or;e.>.  And  I  hcpe  that  the  monument  above  my  body  will 
keep  the  memories  cf  1917  and  1918  alive. 

"Through  the  years  since  those  memories  were  born  I  have  heard 
my  comrades  raise  their  voices  and  urge  that  America  be  kept  saXe 
from  within  as  well  as  from  without.  I  have  also  heard  voices  from 
other  lands.  These  voices  have  spoken  not  to  America  but  to  perple 
from  their  own  lands  who  have  come  to  America,  urging  them  Into 
action  that  would  destroy  our  American  Republic  and  leave  us 
helpless  In  the  face  of  a  world  revolution.  Other  foreign  voices  talk 
cf  our  entry  into  new  wars.  But  these  voices  have  not  troubled  my 
spirit. 

"I  remember  too  well  the  imperishable  principles  given  us  by 
George  Wa.~hington.  He  warned  agplnst  foreign  entanglements. 
And  1  know  that  those  of  my  generation  wLsh  to  see  this  warning 
preserved.  We  want  to  see  It  handed  down  unchanged  to  the  next 
generation.  Just  as  we  received  It  in  American  schools. 

"I  know.  too.  that  those  of  my  time  were  more  sensible  of  the 
American  tradition  than  even  were  the  founding  fathers  For 
when  it  came  to  us  this  tradition  had  been  tried  and  found  good. 
It  was  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed  and  an  example  to  the  oppressor. 

"That  tradition  was  named  democracy  in  free  America  The 
democracy  we  fcught  for  and  died  for  was  different.  Ours  was  made 
for  freedom  and  peace;  the  other  was  made  for  dictators  ai.d  war. 
The  clashing  Imperialisms  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  not  for  us.  Our 
first  duty,  our  every  obligation,  is  to  America.  We  cannot  Inter- 
weave our  destiny  with  the  destiny  of  other  i:atlons. 

"Tcday.  as  gentle  autumn  winds  rustle  bright  leaves  above  my 
restii-g  place.  I  would  like  to  make  a  quiet  plea.     I  would  ask  that 
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Ferdinand  A.  Silcox 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

PELKGATE  FROM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  4,  1940 


Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  recent  untimely  death 
of  Ferdinand  A.  Silcox,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  the  Nation  suffered  a  distinct  loss. 

In  Mr.  Silcox  were  to  be  foimd  the  ability  and  the  out- 
standing \irtues  which  eminently  fit  a  citizen  for  public 
service.  Possessed  of  high  intelligence  and  really  prodigious 
capacity  for  intellectual  work,  of  unimpeachable  integrity. 
our  late  great  friend  at  the  same  time  was  so  sound  in 
judgment  and  so  keen  in  his  appreciation  of  relative  values 
that  his  passing  leaves  a  void  not  likely  soon  to  be  filled. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Silcox  was  sharply  felt  in  Alaska.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  Territory  is  shown  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Juneau, 
Alaska,  on  December  21,  1939,  which  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  resGli-cd  by  the  Juneau  Chamber  of  Commerce.  That  the 
people  of  Ala-ska  have  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of 
Hen.  F.  A.  Silcox,  Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States;  that  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Silcox,  Alaska  has  sullered  a  severe  blow  in  the  l0c« 


the  pe«e«  of  this  season  remain  and  be  carried  through  tucceaiilve  < 
seasons.  I  would  ank  sane  thought,  rational  actions  U)  pre»«rvc  thin 
peace.  For,  with  tlie  vast  legion  which  I  repreveni,  I  feel  that 
American  youth  *houId  never  iig.iln  have  to  die  the  lonely  way  on 
fort-ign  soil  because  of  war*  which  have  no  meaning  or  value  to  the 
land  they  repruaeut — America  " 

A  LroioN  roTTTron 

Once  Vincent  A.  Carroll  took  off  his  full-dress  suit  and  gave  It 
to  Prince  N.cholas  of  Rumania  so  that  the  distinguished  visitor 
could  attend  a  Phlludtlphla  dinner  in  his  honor.  But  most  of 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Carroll's  life  has  been  spent  doing  things  for  his 
own  countryinon. 

Born  In  Philadelphia,  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1915. 
Two  years  later  he  exchanged  his  brief  case  for  a  rifle  In  August 
1917  he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  In  the  National 
Army,  sent  to  Camp  Mtadc.  Md..  and  assigned  to  the  Seventy - 
n.nth  Dlvtslcn 

Five  months  later  his  title  was  Captain  Carroll,  the  only  officer 
out  of  a  thousand -odd.  then  being  promoted,  to  jump  more  than 
one  rank.  In  France  he  won  high  ef&ciency  rating,  the  rank  of 
major,  and  was  cited  for  gallantry  in  action  and  recommended  'or 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  by  his  commanding  general. 

The  stmimcr  of  1S19  found  him  back  in  Philadelphia  picking  up 
the  threads  of  his  interrupted  law  practice.  Shortly  afterward 
he  was  appointed  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  a  special  United  States  attcwmey  at  Philadelphia;  then 
he    became   assistant   district    attorney   of   Philadelphia   County. 

Tall,  carefully  dressed,  and  a  fearless  prosecutor,  Mr  Carroll  has 
tried  hundreds  of  murder  cases,  thousands  of  other  cases  growing 
out  of  Philadelphia's  more  serious  crimes.  Somehow  he  has  found 
time  to  keep  up  his  duties  as  a  Reserve  officer,  although.  In  his 
own  words.  "1  work  25  Sundays  a  year  and  at  least  2  nights  every 
week."  As  a  Reserve  officer  he  became  Lieutenant  Coloml  Carroll, 
then  Colonel  Carroll  of  the  Cavalry  Reserve.  United  States  Army. 
In  command  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Fifth  Cavalry. 

Colonel  Carroll  was  one  of  the  founders  and  original  members 
of  the  American  Legion  and  a  past  national  vice  commander.  He 
was  the  fir.st  commander  of  Philadelphia's  Post  270  and  later 
chairmar..  National  Defense  Committee,  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Perhaps  the  best  Index  of  Mr.  Carroll's  services  to  his  city.  State, 
and  Nation  may  be  had  from  a  note: 

"Again    I    congratulate    you.     Keep    up    the    good    work. 

"CHARLrT." 

"Charley"  w.-i.-  Charles  Edwin  Fcx.  then  district  attorney,  and 
his  words  noedcd  no  repetition.  For  Mr.  Carroll  tends  naturally 
to  service,  whether  It  Is  In  the  form  of  a  full-dress  suit  or  In 
fighting  for  his  countrj*.  Certainly  no  man  could  be  better 
equipp,d  to  voice  the  imagined  thoughts  of  America's  Uhknown 
Soldier. 


RES0LLT70N  BY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  JUNEAU.  ALASKA 


of  an  official  charged  with  the  Important  ta^k  of  administerlnK  th« 

fnrctti  rrmrvis  it  the  lerriU  ry.  an  offlclal  who  understood  his  work 
and  fully  upprvclated  his  rrsponsibiUty  and  who  convinced  the 
people  of  Alaska  during  his  recent  visit  that  the  administration  of 
hUi  department,  while  he  remained  at  its  head  and  while  his  theories 
of  govfrnmrnt  were  permtlted  to  be  curried  out,  would  be  In  their 
boht  lnt<-re»t  at  all  tim<>;  that  Mr.  Bilcox'  cl.  irmlng  per>t')nality, 
common  sen-e.  and  fraiikneKs  made  for  him  fVrm  friends  of  all  who 
were  privileged  to  meet  him  last  summer;  and  therefore  we  feel 
free  to  speak  for  all  the  people  of  Alaska  In  our  expression  of  sorrow 
In  the  loss  of  a  real  friend,  be  it  further 

fir.io/ivrf,  That  In  appreciation  of  the  high  regard  entertained  by 
the  people  of  Alaska  for  the  deceased  forest  chief  we  express  to 
the  President  cf  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secretury  of  Agri- 
culture the  slnc»'re  hope  that  Mr.  Silcox'  work  may  continue  to 
llvo  in  a  perpetuation  of  his  methods  and  theories  of  administra- 
tion; be  It  further 

Ref,olvrd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  bo  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Hon  A.  J. 
Dimond.  Delegate  to  Congress:  and  Hon.  Ernest  Oruening.  Uovemor 
Of  Alaska;  and  to  Hen.  B.  F.  Htintzleman,  regional  forester. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  10.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  CHARLES  L    MrNARY.  OF  OREGON.  AND 
LETTER  BY  HON    CORDELL  HULL 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  statement  issued  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  McNary]  was  the 
basis  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
December  16,  1939,  to  which  I  referred  on  Monday  last,  deal- 
ing with  certain  phases  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements, 
i  ask  that  the  statement  of  the  Senator  and  the  letter  of 
Secretary  Hull  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMENT    BT    SENATOB    M'NART 

It  Ls  notable  that  Secretary  of  State  Hull  has  n*  vt-r  discussed 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  In  the  light  of  changed  conditions  made 
necessary  by  the  conflict  In  Europe 

For  5  years  the  United  States  has  been  operating  under  the  trade- 
agreements  program.  Thc.^e  agreements  were  coneli'ded  In  peace- 
time, and  definitely  a,s.iumcd  a  continuation  of  normal  trade  siid 
economic  activity  in  the  world  Even  In  normal  times  these  agree- 
ments have  proved  a  real  hardship  to  many  American  prcducers, 
S;nce  hostilities  have  en.sued.  new  element.s  have  entered  the  pic- 
ture, and  are  creating  additional  hard.ships  to  tho.se  who  produce 
and  toll  in  America. 

The  most  immediate  effect  of  the  war  Is  a  depreciation  of  fore.'gn 
currency  In  relation  to  the  American  dollar  It  will  be  notei  that 
from  D«cember  1.  1938.  to  December  1.  1939 — exactly  a  year — the 
BritL^h  pound  declined  17  percent  In  relation  to  the  dollar;  the 
French  franc  declined  66  percent  from  May  1936.  to  December  19i9, 
in  relation  to  the  dollar;  while  the  Canadian  dollar  has  declined 
practically  12  percent  from  December  1  of  last  year  untU  the  same 
date  this  year. 

Depreciation  of  currency  Imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  this  country 
whose  ciu"rency  remains  at  the  old  level.  Indeed,  the  effect  is  two 
edged.  First,  it  raises  the  price  of  American  goods  to  foreign 
buyers  In  terms  of  their  money  This  results  In  a  decline  of  de- 
mand for  American  goods  and  a  diversion  of  trade  from  the  United 
States  to  other  countries.  Second,  and  most  important  effect  of 
trading  with  countries  having  depreciated  currency,  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  sell  their  own  articles  of  conunerce.  In  plain  languag*. 
It  means  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  articles  Imported 
into  the  United  SUtes.  The  practical  effect  is  that  It  removes  the 
tariflf  on  imported  articles  and  places  labor  on  the  farm  and  In  the 
factory  on  a  level  with  the  underpaid  workers  In  other  lands. 

As  an  example,  if  an  article  cost  one  poiind  In  England.  American 
importers  had  to  pay  $4  72  for  the  article  at  the  time  of  signing  the 
trade  agreement.  Tcday,  this  article  costs  but  $3  90.  Actually,  wc 
are  subsidizing  imports  of  gocds  which  we  produce.  Any  program 
which  p'mUts  goods  from  countries  which  have  depreciated  cur- 
rencies to  enter  the  United  States  at  substantially  reduced  duties  la 
opposed  to  the  be.st  Intere.sts  cf  American  agriculture  and  Indu.'-try 

However,  there  Is  a  partial  remedy  for  this  situation.  In  all  thi fc 
so-called  reciprocal  trade  agreements  provision  is  made  for  modi- 
fication or  caiicelaUon  iX  at  any  time  varuitions  should  occiu'  in 
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exchange  rates  which  either  Government  considers  prejudicial  to 
its  industries  or  commerce  ^  „»  *     *     «^ 

Here  the  pc.wer  is  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  act 
upon  his  own  initiative  In  my  opinion  he  should  avail  himself 
of  negotiation  or  cancelation  of  the  various  agreements  in  the 
interfst  of  fairer  treatment  of  American  producers. 


■rrxT  or  ltttct    dectmbek    i6.    1939    from   the   honorable  cordell 

HTTLL.    SE(  RETART    OT    STATE.    TO    THE    HONORABLE    CHARLES    L.    M  NART, 

rNrTED  STATES   SrNATI 

The  Honorable  Charles  L    McNart. 

Vnited  States  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  McNart;  ThanK  you  for  sending  m*' your  state- 
ment to  the  prtps.  enclosed  with  ycur  letter  of  December  12.  1939. 
I  am  Klad  to  comply  with  your  request  to  give  you  my  views  on  the 
subject  ma'.ter  of  the  statement,  which  deals  with  certain  aspects 
of  the  trade-agreements  program  „^,^„.       »♦ 

I  find  in  your  statement  a  number  of  categorical  assertions.     At    , 
kast  the  more  important  of  these  should  certainly  be  examined  in    | 

the  light  of  actual  facts.  ,     .»,       «  ^»     ,„^r, 

Tlie  central  point  of  your  argument  relates  to  the  effects  upon 
our  foreign  trade  of  recent  wartime  currency  depreciation  in 
Canada  Great  Britain,  and  France,  especially  In  connection  with 
the  adjustments  of  our  tariff  rates  grant«-d  to  thes«>  countries  in 
the  trade  agreements  concluded  with  them.  You  claim  that  our 
country  has  suffered  so  serious  an  Injury  as  a  result  of  the  deprecia- 
tlon  of  these  currencies  that  we  should  immediately  invoke  the 
exchange  rate  provisions  In  our  trade  agreements  for  the  purpose 
of  modifvlng  or  canceling  the  agreements  themselves.  .^   » 

Your  sole  evidence  of  injury  is  the  citation  of  a  theory— that 
when  one  countrv  depreciates  its  currency  unit,  another  country, 
whose  currency  remains  at  the  old  level,  inevitably  finds  its  experts 
to  the  depreciated-currency  country  retarded  and  Its  Imports  from 
that  country  stimulated.  Without  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
theory,  let  us  loclt  at  the  facts.  »  ..     ^ 

An  examination  of  what  happened  to  our  export  and  Import  trade 
With  the  three  countries  vou  mention  during  the  first  2  months  o. 
the  war— namely.  September  and  October.  1939  (the  latest  complete 
figures  available)— as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  o. 
1938.  reveals  the  following  data: 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  our  exports  to  that  country  rose,  between 
the  two  periods,  by  $35,989,000,  while  our  Imports  from  that  country 
increased  bv  only  •23.322.C00. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  our  experts  to  that  country  rose  by 
$8  121.000.  while  our  imports  from  that  country  Increased  by  only 
SI  320  000 

In  the  case  of  France,  otir  exports  to  that  country  rose  by 
»1  131000.    while    our    Imports    from    that    country    declined    by 

94  503  000  ^  .w  w        ^ 

Taking  the  three  countries  together,  our  exports  to  them  showed 
an    lnrrep.sp   of   $45,241,000.    while  our   Imports  from  them  rose   by 

only  $20.139  000  ^  ..      . 

Whatever  mav  be  the  case  In  the  future,  the  theory  you  cite,  in 
Its  application '  to  the  situation  with  which  we  are  immediately 
concerned  fails  completely  to  square  with  the  facts  Yet  it  Is  on 
the  basis  of  this  theory,  which  to  date  has  been  entirely  at  variance 
With  the  facts,  that  you  ask  the  Nation  to  upset  trade  agreements 
with  three  commercially  important  nations. 

Experience  shows  clearly  that  variations  In  foreign  exchange 
rp.tes  constitute  only  one  among  many  factors  which  Influence  a 
country's  export  and  Import  trade.  Depending  upon  the  operation 
of  these  other  factors,  a  depreciation  of  foreign  currencies  may  or 
may  not  adversely  affect  a  country's  industries  and  commerce.  To 
protect  ourselves  against  the  possibility  that  a  depreciation  of  for- 
eign currencies  may  have  such  an  adverse  eflect  upon  our  trade, 
we  have  written  into  our  trade  agreements  a  safeguarding  provi- 
sion, which,  in  the  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
reads  as  follows: 

'If  a  wide  variation  should  occur  In  the  rate  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  currencies  of  the  United  S'^ates  of  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  if  either  high  contracting  party  should  con- 
sider the  variation  so  substantial  as  to  prejtidlce  the  Industries  or 
commerce  of  the  territories  of  that  high  contracting  party,  such 
--^hlgh  contracting  party  shall  be  free  to  propose  negotiations  for  the 
modification  of  this  agreement;  and  if  agreement  is  not  reached 
withm  30  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  proposal,  the  high  con- 
tracting party  makins:  the  proposal  shall  be  free  to  terminate  the 
agreement  in  Its  entirety  on  giving  30  days'  notice  In  writing  to 
that  eflect." 

We  are  prepared  to  gi'/e  full  efTect  to  this  sf\feguardlng  provision 
whenever  adequate  evidence  is  developed  to  show  that  the  depre- 
ciation of  another  country's  currency  has.  in  fact,  prejudiced  the 
Industries  or  commerce  of  this  country.  Your  statement  contains 
no  such  evidence  Nor  has  evidence  of  this  type,  with  reference 
to  any  country  with  which  we  have  concluded  a  trade  agreement. 
been  presented,  to  dat«.  to  the  interdepartmental  organization 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  trade-agreements  prosr.im. 

Equally  unsupported  is  your  assertion  to  the  effect  that  "even  In 
normal  times  these  j  reciprocBl-Uade|  agreements  have  proved  a 
real  hardship  to  many  American  producers  "  To  which  producers 
do  vou  refer? 

Surely  you  do  not  mean  those  mlUicns  of  producers  In  agricul- 
tiu-e.  forestry,  mining,  and  mantifacturlng  Industries — Including 
many  in  your  own  State  of  Oregon — who.  in  recent  years,  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  lack  cf  adequate  foreign  markets  for  their 
surplus  output,  and  to  whom  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  In 


foreign  countries,  secured  through  trade  agreements,  has  given  a 
new  hope,  a  new  opportunity,  and  an  actual  ^«Pf°^°^,°f.  f 'f'J^ 
home  and  abroad.     They  could  not  have  been  hurt  by  the  trade 

^^'^^ToT^he  branches  of  production  Immediately  affected  by  the 
adjustments  of  our  tariff  rates  embodied  In  the  trade  agreements 
ever>-  possible  care  has  been  exercised  by  the  Interdepartmental 
trade-agreements  organization,  comprising  five  departments  of  the 
Government,  to  make  sure  that  the  producers  concerned  are  amply 
safeguarded  against  Injury.  Experience  In  ccnnectlon  with  the 
negotiation  and  operation  of  22  agreements  offers  abundant  proof 
of  this  It  also  affords  full  demonstration  of  the  fact  that,  here 
aeain  we  are  prepared  to  reconsider  any  action  taken  whenever 
adequate  evidence  is  developed  to  Indicate  the  need  for  modiflca- 
tlon— whether  such  need  arises  out  of  the  appearance  of  facts 
previously  unknown  to  the  Government  or  out  of  changed  con- 

dltlcns.  .  ^      ... 

Let  me  cite  two  cases.  In  1938.  after  the  trade  agreement  with 
Czechoslovakia  was  signed  and  its  terms  were  made  public,  new 
information  was  presented  to  the  Interdepartmental  organization, 
which  indicated  the  desirability  of  making  changes  In  the  duty 
adju-^tments  granted  in  connection  with  certain  glass  and  cork 
products.  Accordingly,  before  the  agreement  was  put  into  effect, 
we  negotiated  an  amendment  embodying  the  necessary  changes 
In  recent  weeks,  because  of  emergency  conditions  arising  out  of 
the  European  war.  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  alter  the  terms  of 
our  trade  agreement  with  Canada  as  regards  the  reduction  of  our 
import  duty  on  fox  furs  and  skins.  Accordmgly.  on  November  30. 
1939.  I  issued  formal  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  with  Canada 
a  supplemental  trade  agreement  relating  to  these  products. 

There  Is  In  exi.stence  a  convenient  channel  through  which  in- 
formation and  views  bearing  on  every  feature  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  can  be  presented  by  the  interested  parties  both 
before  and  after  the  negotiation  of  any  agreement.  It  Is  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  With  that  channel  you 
are  well  acquainted  since  vou  have  availed  yourself  of  Its  facilities 
on  several  occasions  to  furnish  the  interdepartmental  trade-agree- 
ments organization  with  valuable  data  In  behalf  both  of  Industries 
concerned  with  a  possible  adjustment  of  our  tariff  duties  and  of 
Industries  seeking  to  secure  a  reduction  of  trade  barriers  against 
their  products  In  foreign  countries  If  you  or  anyone  else  have 
evidence  pointing  to  the  desirability  of  change  In  any  phase  of 
the  trade-agreements  program  or  in  any  of  the  existing  trade 
agreements,  such  evidence  Is  thoroughly  welcome.  But  I  am  su^e 
that  you  would  neither  expect  nor  desire  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  In  performing  a  function  with  which  It  has  been 
charged  by  the  Congress,  to  act  on  the  basis  of  unsupported 
assertions. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  your  statement  that  "Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull  has  never  discussed  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments In  the  light  of  changed  conditions  made  necessary  by  the 
conflict  In  Europe  '  More  than  2  months  ago.  In  an  address  before 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  In  New  York,  on  Octot)er 
10.  1939,  I  gave  special  consideration  to  precisely  this  problem.  I 
dealt  with  it  even  more  extensively  in  my  address  before  the  na- 
tional annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  In 
Chicago  on  December  5,  1939.  In  case  thes?  addresses  have  escaped 
your  notice.  I  take  pleasure  In  sending  you  herewith  copies  of  the 
full  text. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  my  Chicago 
address.  On  that  occasion  I  presented  what  1  consider  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  advantages  secured  by  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  more  specifically  by  our  farmers,  from  the  operation  of 
the  trade-agreements  program.  I  also  indicated  some  of  the  urgent 
reasons  why  this  Nation,  in  its  own  best  Interest  and  in  the  face 
of  the  present  grave  emergency  conditions,  should  continue  to 
adhere   to  the  policy  underlying   that   program. 

Please  let  me  assure  you  that  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
other  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Government  are  studying  with 
the  utmost  care  every  phase  of  the  possible  effects  of  war  In 
EXirope  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the 
operation  of  the  trade  agreements  now  In  effect.  Tlie  step  we  have 
taken  with  respect  to  the  Canadian  agreement,  mentioned  above. 
Is  an  example  of  our  readiness  to  act  whenever  clrcvimstances  point 
to  the  need  for  action. 

Your  entire  statement,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  utter- 
ances recently  made  by  you.  clearly  has  for  its  purpose  the  dis- 
crediting and  destruction  of  th?  trade-agreements  program,  which 
would  mean  a  return  to  the  embargo  tariffs  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
regime  or  their  equivalent,  and  to  a  process  of  Iniquitous  logrolling 
in  tariff  adjustment.  The  'evidence  '  you  now  adduce  In  support 
of  your  assertions  that  trade  agreements  have  imposed  hardships 
on  ciur  domestic  producers  Is  on  a  par  with  the  "evidence"  trum- 
peted throughout  the  country  10  years  ago  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff.  In  support  of  their  reckless  assertions  that 
tariff  embargfies  would  give  our  agriculture  and  Industry  perma- 
nent and  resplendent  prosperity. 

We  all  know  that  the  operation  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  did 
not  prevent,  but  was  largely  responsible  for.  the  worst  economic 
disaster  which  has  ever  struck  our  country.  No  one  can  disprove 
the  fact  that  the  trade-agreements  program  has  been  an  cs-sential 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  substantial  ecnnrmic  recovery  from 
the  heartbreaking  conditions  of  the  early  thirties  which  has  oc- 
curred in  thus  country  during  the  last  6  yeais.  During  the  present 
emergency  no  greater  rmsfortune  could  befall  our  Nation  than  a 
return  to  the  evil  policy  of  tariff  embargoes  which  would  inevi- 
tably be  the  case  II  the  trade -agreements  program  were  abandoned. 
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That  would  be  tantamount  to  leading  the  country  back  to  the  kind 
of  economic  prostration   Into  which  a  policy  of  tariff  embargoes 
belped  so  greatly  to  plunge  it  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cordell  Hm-t. 


The  Significance  of  Inter-American  Solidarity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OK  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  Ambassador  Joscphus  Daniels  before  the  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Southern  Methodist  University, 
at  Dallas,  Tex  .  on  December  2,  1939.  on  the  subject  The  Sig- 
nificance of  Inter-American  Solidarity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  he 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  countries,  by  evolution,  have  in  our  day  reached 
the  high  plane  where  their  relations  are  characterized  by  the  term 
"good  neighbor  ■  This  designation  connotes  the  Ideal  which  for- 
ward-looking men  have  desired  in  past  years  when  suspicion  has 
b?en  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstandings  and  conflicts. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  neighbors  to  the  south  characterized 
the  United  States  as  "the  Colossus  of  the  North."  regarding  our 
superior  wealth  and  strength  as  giving  us  the  power,  which  was 
pometlmes  used,  to  assert  dominance.  Later  they  described  our 
policy  as  one  of  "the  big  stick" — as,  for  example,  when  they  felt 
we  took  Panama  In  order  to  build  the  Canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  Theodore  Roosevelt  frankly  avowed  his  belief 
In  th?  so-called  "big  stick"  policy  in  a  message  to  Congress  Sep- 
temt)er  6,  1904:  "The  United  States  may  be  forced  to  act  as  a 
police  fo'ce.  however  reluctantly.  In  applying  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  Cuba.  Venezuela,  and  Panama  we  have  acted  in  our  own 
Interest  as  well  as  in  the  Interest  of  humanity  at  large."  Amplify- 
ing this  policy.  Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 

"Any  country  whose  p)eople  conduct  themselves  well  can  count 
upon  our  hearty  friendship.  If  a  nation  shows  that  It  knows  how- 
to  act  with  rea.sonable  efficiency  and  decency  in  social  and  political 
matters,  it  need  fear  no  Interference  from  the  United  States." 

Ocherwise — with  Uncle  Sam  as  Jury  and  judge — the  advocate  of 
the  "big  stick"  promised  intervention. 

Others,  wlien  marines  were  landed  In  small  countries  and  as- 
sumed the  right  to  supervise  elections  and  direct  certain  fiscal 
operations  that  benefited  American  investors,  were  not  slow  to 
designate  such  assumption  of  power  as  "dollar  diplomacy."  It  was 
In  the  Taft  administration  that  the  policy  of  the  State  E>epart- 
menfs  active  Interest  In  regard  to  business  came  to  be  known  as 
"dollar  diplomacy  "  Secretary  Knox  declared  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine "did  not  depend  upon  technical  legal  right  but  upon  policy 
and  power  "  Under  Secretry  Welles  not  long  ago  made  a  declara- 
tion showing  the  change  of  policy  when  he  declared:  "Dollar 
diplomacy.  I  am  glad  to  say.  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  " 

Again,  when,  without  force  or  reaping  benefits.  Uncle  Sam  was 
believed  to  be  taking  smaller  nations  under  his  wing  and  preaching 
to  them  a  morality  he  himself  did  not  always  practice,  there  was 
no  lack  of  criticism  at  the  attempt  to  play  the  "big  brother."  an 
attitude  which  ran  across  the  grain  of  a  sensitive  and  proud  people. 
These  accusations  were  sometimes  unjust  and  sometimes  had  more 
or  less  Justification.  They  were  not  without  some  support  In  the 
United  States,  as  when  Woodrow  Wilson  In  1913  at  Mobile  said 
that  small  pan-American  countries  "had  the  hardest  bargains 
driven  with  them  in  the  matter  of  loans  than  any  other  peoples 
In  the  world."  and  declared  "we  ought  to  be  first  to  take  part  In 
assisting  in  that  emancipation." 

Woodrow  Wilson,  on  January  6,  1916,  said  that  "the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine demanded  merely  that  European  governments  should  not  at- 
tempt to  extend  their  political  systems  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic," 
and  obser%'ed  that  there  "was  no  promise  in  it  of  what  America  was 
going  to  do  with  the  implied  partial  protectorate  which  she  appar- 
ently was  trying  to  set  up  on  this  side  of  the  water."  Mr  Wilson 
added  that  the  pan-American  countries  had  not  been  certain  what 
the  United  States  would  do  with  her  power,  and  commented :  "That 
dcubt  must  be  removed."  It  was  not  removed  until  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration  gave  assurance  that  tho  Monroe  Doctrine 
would  not  be  used  as  a  shield  for  Imperialistic  activities.  He  made 
It  clear  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  "for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
against  outside  aggre.ssion.  not  as  a  weapon  to  be  employed  by  one 
American  government  against  another." 

Thus  was  set  at  rest  the  fear  expressed  by  a  Honduran  states- 
man:  "Tlie  Monroe  Doctrine,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  groar- 
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anty  of  independence  by  Latin-American  countries,  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  menace  to  their  existence."  The  utterances  of  orators 
and  editors  In  the  United  States  contributed  to  such  fears,  as 
when  Henry  Watterson  declared  lor  the  annexation  to  the  United 
States  of  every  foot  of  land  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pan^ana 
Canal,  and  a  flamboyant  Jlngolst  speaking  at  a  banquet  In  New 
York  opined: 

"Arrrerlcan  for  Americans,  yes:  but  understand  it  means  North 
America  for  North  Americans.  We  must  take  all  of  the  territory 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  •  •  •  Looking  at  the  map  of  South 
America,  we  see  that  it  is  the  shape  of  a  ham.  Uncle  Sam's 
favorite  dish  is  ham." 

It  has  been  such  imperialistic  bombast,  misrepresenting  tho  senti- 
ment of  our  country,  that  has  embarrassed  all  diplomats  and  states- 
men charged  with  incarnating  the  true  American  spirit. 

If  there  was  fault  and  misunderstanding  and  crimination  and 
recrimination,  as  there  were,  the  blame  was  not  all  on  one  side. 
Some  orators  and  writers  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  were  quite  as 
violent  in  condemnation  of  the  policies  of  the  United  States  as 
the  most  vocal  critics  in  our  country.  This  situation  confronted 
Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  became  President.  He  did  not  declare  that 
his  country  was  all  white  and  the  other  countries  all  black.  He 
did  not  review  the  misunderstandings  of  the  past  or  assess  the 
praise  or  blame  of  his  own  people  and  Government  or  other  peoples 
and  governments.  In  effect,  he  wiped  the  slate  clean  by  a  new 
declaration  shot  through  with  brotherhood  and  friendship  and 
mutual  cooperation,  summed  up  in  the  words  "good  neighbor." 
saying  in  his  Inaugural  address: 

"In  the  field  of  world  policy  I  would  dedicate  this  Nation  to  the 
policy  of  the  good  neighbor— the  nelghtxjr  who  resolutely  respects 
himself  and.  l>ecause  he  does  so.  respects  the  rights  of  others — the 
neighbor  who  respects  his  obligations  and  respects  the  sanctity  of 
his  agreements  in  and  with  a  world  of  neighbors." 

It  may  be — I  do  not  know — that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  familiar  with 
a  golden  Mexican  legend  which  runs  like  this: 

San  Ysidro  was  plowing  his  garden  one  spring  day.  He  looked 
up  and  saw  an  angel,  who  said  to  him:  "The  Lord  wants  to  see 
you,  Ysidro.  Come  with  me."  He  answered  that  he  was  busy. 
"I  cant  go  now.  You  tell  the  Lord  that  I  am  late  in  getting  my 
corn  planted  and  that  I'll  see  him  when  I  have  finished." 

The  angel  retired,  but  soon  another  heavenly  messenger  appeared 
in  the  field  and  said:  "The  Lord  wishes  to  see  you  Immediately. 
Ysidro.  and  directs  me  to  say  that  If  you  do  not  come  at  once.  He 
will  send  hot  winds  and  drought  that  will  wither  your  com." 

Ysidro,  dripping  with  perspiration  In  the  hot  siui.  continued 
plowing,  pausing  to  send  back  the  message:  "I've  seen  hot  winda 
and  droughts  many  a  time  before.  They  don't  bother  me.  I  can 
bring  water  from  the  river.  Tell  the  Lord  I  cant  come  now,  but 
I  will  see  Him  when  I  have  finished  planting  my  com." 

Not  long  afterward  another  heavenly  courier  with  stern  mien 
tapped  Ysidro  on  the  shoulder  and  said.  "I  am  commissioned  to 
tell  you  that  the  Lord  does  not  like  your  attitude  and  sends  word 
to  you  that  unless  you  come  with  me  right  now.  He  will  send  a 
plague  of  locusts  to  devour  your  corn  from  the  top  and  a  plague 
of  cutworms  to  eat  its  roots." 

Ysidro  did  not  stop  plowing,  but  sent  back  the  answer:  "That 
does  not  frighten  me.  I've  had  plagues  before,  but  by  use  of 
fire  and  hoeing  and  hard  work  I've  harvested  my  crop  all  right. 
You  tell  the  Lord  I'll  finish  my  plowing  tomorrow  and  will  see  him 
when  my  work  Is  completed." 

The  messenger  from  the  skies  disappeared,  and  before  the  fourth 
messenger  descended  he  had  finished  several  furrows.  This  last 
angel  had  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  authority.  As  he  flapped 
his  wings  and  walked  along  the  furrows  to  keep  step  with  the 
stubborn  plowman,  the  angel  spoke  sternly:  "The  Lord  Isn't  going 
to  argue  with  you  any  more.  Ysidro.  He  commands  me  to  tell  you 
that  if  you  do  not  come  with  me  without  a  moment's  delay,  He 
will  send  you  a  bad  neighbor." 

That  threat  terrified  San  Ysidro.  He  called,  "Whoa"  to  his  mule, 
who  stopped  short,  and  he  wrapped  the  reins  around  the  plow 
handle.  The  look  in  his  eyes  showed  that  fear  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him. 

"The  Lord  says  unless  I  come  He  will  send  me  a  bad  neighbor, 
does  He?  I  cannot  stand  that  infliction.  Life  isn't  worth  trying 
to  live  with  a  bad  neighbor.  You  tell  the  Lord  I  can  stand  hot 
winds  and  droughts,  locusts,  cutworms,  and  all  kinds  of  plagues. 
I  can  endure  anything  but  a  bad  neighbor.  I'll  go  with  you  right 
now."  and  he  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  the  row,  not  even 
waiting  to  unhitch  the  mule  from  the  plow. 

The  announcement  by  President  Roosevelt  of  the  good-neighbor 
policy  created  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  in  all  Pan  America, 
which  was  strengthened  when  deeds  followed  words,  eliciting  from 
Dr.  Saavedra  Luma.  Argentine  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
statement  that  it  had  brought  alx)ut  "for  the  first  time  a  ciirrent 
cf  community  of  Ideas  and  sentiments  without  sasplclons  and 
without  111  will."  Certain  powers  of  semlguardlanshlp  In  Cuba, 
under  the  Piatt  amendment,  were  surrendered  by  the  United 
States;  marines  were  wlthdrav.n  from  Central  American  coun- 
tries; a  revision  of  the  Panama  Treaty  that  cemented  friendship 
r/ith  the  isthmian  republic;  the  declaration  at  the  Montevideo 
I»an  American  Conference  that  no  country  had  the  right  to  Inter- 
\ene  In  the  Internal  or  external  affairs  of  another;  the  negotia- 
tion of  treaties  of  reciprocity  to  promote  the  exchange  of  com- 
merce and  the  placing  of  foreign  trade  upon  bases  of  mutual  bene- 
fit; and  other  guarantees  formulated  by  the  recent  Pan  American 
conferences  have  resulted  in  the  closest  and  most  friendly  relft« 
tions  between  the  countries  on  this  hemisphere. 
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In  Dccemt«r  1933.  In  an  addre5=^  at  the  eel.  bratlon  of  the  birth-    ■ 
day  of  Wocxlrow  Wilson.  President  Roo^veU  quoted  wUh  approva, 
the   hUtorlc  declaration   ol   President   Wilson,    mode   at   Mobile    in 
1913.  m  which  wason  had  said.  -The  United  States  wul  never  aijam 
seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory  by  conquest.      I  had  th^  honor 
to  «ceompany  President  WUs(.n  on  that  Uip  and  »-a.s  thruled  when 
I  saw  that  his  speech  was  received  with  tnthuslr\stic  applause  by 
diplomats  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  well  as  by  his  own  country- 
men    It  Is  well  at  this  time  further  to  reflect  upon  Wilson  s  epoch- 
making   address,   concerning   which    Ro<«evelt    said.   'The   corapleto 
frultirm  of   that  policy    (largely  as  a  rtsult  of   the  convulsion  of 
the   World   War   an<1    its   aftereffect)    has   not   in    every   case   been 
oiitained  '     He  added.    'And  in  this  we.  all  of  us,  have  to  shiire  the 
responsibility  •'    He  continued:  ■ 

■I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  I  had  been  engaged  in  a  political 
cj.mp«lgn  a&  a  cili7en  of  some  other  American  republic  I  might  have 
been  strongly  tempted  to  play  upon  the  fears  of  my  compatriots 
of  that  republic  by  charging  the  United  States  of  North  America 
with  some  form  of  imperialistic  d-sire  for  selhsh  agjrrandizement^ 
"As  a  citizen  of  s<ime  other  republic.  I  might  have  found  it  hard 
to  approve  of  the  occupation  of  the  territory  of  other  republics 
even  as  a  temporary  measure. 

"It  therefore  has  seemed  clear  to  me  as  President  that  the  time 
has  come  to  supplement  and  to  Implement  the  declarations  of 
President  Wilson  by  the  further  declaration  that  the  definite  policy 
of  the  United  SUtes  from  now  on  is  one  opposed  to  armed 
intervention  " 

The  h:gh-wftter  mnrk  of  the  •'good-neighbor  pollcv"  wns  reached 
at  Panama  this  October.  Insuring  continental  solidarity,  when  the 
declaration  cf  Panama  was  promulgated  by  the  unanimous  vou^ 
of  all  the  21  pan-American  countries.  That  conference  fu'fllled 
the  aim  of  Simon  Bolivar,  who  called  a  like  gathering  at  Panama 
In  18i»6  He  was  unable  to  bring  his  proposal  to  that  happy 
fruition  it  !<o  nchly  deserved,  but  his  failure  was  rhvlou=ly  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  Ideals  were  those  of  today,  of  a  hemisphere 
linked  by  the  churning  screws  of  steamers,  by  beating  wings,  and  by 
wt  rds  and  messages  transraltt'-d  with  the  speed  of  light  under  th^' 
seas  or  through  the  air:  but  the  lack  of  communication  In  those 
da>-s  could  not  but  Jeopardize  the  free  and  friendly  exchange  of 
Ideas  between  the  pecplcs  of  the  Americas. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  aqo.  w.-^r  tlouds  ro^e  over  Etiropr  Tlie 
Am-ricas.  strong  and  prosperous  with  the  first  flush  of  youth,  but 
larking  in  the  understanding  only  to  be  trained  through  experience, 
were  not  ready  lor  the  moral  upheavp'  for  the  disruption  of  their 
sea-borne  trad'-  and  their  overseas  markets  and  sources  of  supplL-s, 
nor  for  the  flnan^lal  crisis  wh!oh  so  quickly  seized  the  world.  The 
Ideals  of  Bolivar  had  not  vet  mntured  We  in  the  Americas  were  st:ll 
young  and  still  lacked  'h"  Urht  ca.«t  so  Icng  before  by  Oecrre  Wash- 
ington and  Simon  Bolivar  Wr  did  not  yet  realize  what  should  be 
our  goal  and  our  service  to  humanity— a  continental  solidarity,  both 
moral  ^nd  economic  for  the  mauitennnce  of  jx-ac?  In  this  hem'.s- 
phpre-^a  tolerant  and  secTe  haven  for  the  orpresstd  f-nd  a  place 
where  our  folk  may  enjoy  their  God-given  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 

One  hundred  and  ih'rteen  years  after  Bolivar's  Panama  confer- 
ence, the  cloud.--  of  war  have  aeain  risen  rver  Europe  But  this  time. 
the  Americas  are  prepared,  and  the  Ideals  of  Bolivar  found  their 
expression  In  the  harmonv  cf  understanding  wh'.ch  brought  about 
the  meeting  of  the  ministers  cf  fore:c;n  affair?  of  the  American 
republics  in  Panama  from  Septen:ber  23  to  October  3.  1939. 

This  conference  was  called  on  the  basis  of  the  declarations 
srlemnly  taken  by  these  Amerlran  republics  In  Bxicnos  Aires  In 
1936  and  Implemented  at  Lima  in  1938.  In  Buenos  Aires,  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  entered  into  an  agreement.  In  the  case 
of  an  International  war  outside  this  hemisphere  which  might  men- 
ace the  peace  of  the  American  republics,  tc  consult  as  to  how  best 
the  signatory  states  might  effectively  cooperate  in  the  presen.ution  of 
peace  on  the  American  Continent.  They  also  agrei-d.  In  the 
Declaration  of  American  Solidarity  and  Cooperation,  that  every  act 
susceptible  of  destroying  the  peace  of  America  affects  each  and 
every  American  republic  and  Justifies  the  initiation  of  the  procedure 
of  consultation  At  Luna  the  American  republics  reiterated  the 
principle  of  consultation  and  provided  that  It  should  be  resorted 
to  whenever  the  peace,  security,  or  territcrial  Integrity  of  any 
American  republic  Is  threatened  and  with  this  In  view  the  confer- 
ence Implemented  the  principle  by  estabishlng  that  the  ministers 
for  foreign  affairs  of  the  American  republics,  when  deemed  desirable 
•nd  at  the  Initiation  of  any  one  of  them,  should  meet. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  It  became  evident  that  a 
situation  had  arisen  which  might  disturb  the  peace  of  America  and 
which  wtiuld  Justify  the  initiation  of  the  procedure  of  consultation, 
•nd  MJ  the  Government  of  Panama,  following  a  preliminary  ex- 
change of  views  among  several  of  the  American  republics,  extended 
Invitations  for  conTultaiion  at  Panama. 

TTie  purposes  of  the  meeting  may  be  listed  briefly  as  follows: 
First  The  American  republics  should  endeavor  to  reach  some 
uniform  standards  for  use  m  each  government's  Individual  deter- 
mination and  a*«crttcn  of  its  rights  and  obligations  as  neutrals. 
The  advantage  of  reaching  .such  a  uniform  basis  for  consultation 
of  these  matters  would  obviously  strengthen  the  capacity  of  each 
Indivldu.il  governmont  to  maintain  its  sovereign  rights  and  also  to 
strengthen  the  collective  capacity  of  the  several  nations  to  mauitaiu 
a:^.d  preserve  peace  on  our  ccntlnent. 

Second  There  was  the  question  of  individual  or  collective  meas- 
ures to  preserve  our  laiids  from  the  conflict  overseas  and  keep  war 
a  way  from  our  world. 


Third  Recalling  the  destruction  and  dislocation  of  Inter-Amcrt- 
can  economic,  linancial.  and  commercial  tntercourse  so  cos  » >  to 
the  Americas  during  the  years  of  the  Great  War.  as  well  as  there- 
aner  the  conference  had  agreed  to  discus^  and  consider  practicable 
ste^  to  defend  national  economies  of  the  American  repiibllcs 
aca^st  the  shock  of  the  present  war  aa  well  as  to  establish  long- 
Ja^igeprt^nimrto  cover  the  years  when  this  Uaglc  Incident  may 

^^Fm^lv  't'^e'Sng  of  efforts  to  endeavor  to  arrest  the  present 
conflict  br  at  the  very  least  to  humanize  its  effects. 

There  were  some  14  basic  resoluUons  taken,  and  I  feel  that  It 
miTli  of  interest  to  you  for  me  to  tell  you  a  little  about  some  of 

^^R-ardlng    the    maintenance    of    neutrality    there    were    .<.everal 
declaration!  and  resolutions.     The  meeting  approved   a  resolution 
tha    each  government  of  the  American  '^^^bUcs  transmit  to  the 
Pan  Amerllan  Union  in  Washington.  DC.  for  the    nformatlon  of 
the   ether   governments,    the   text    of   all    measures   that    might    be 
tak^-n  by  that  government  relative  to  its  neutrality  in  the  present 
war     This   you  will  readily  understand,  makes  it  possible  to  ob.a.n 
a  measure  of  cooperation  which  otherwise  might  not  so  easily  be 
Jea^hed      In  the  Joint  declaration  of   neutrality  of  the   American 
republics   reference   wa-s   made    to  the   spiritual   union   attained   by 
the  peoples  cf  America  through  the  similarity  of  their   republican 
institutions,  their  unshakable  will  for  peace,  their  profound  senti- 
ment of  humanity  and  tolerance,  and  through  their  absolute   ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  international  law.  of   the  equal   sov- 
ereignty  of   sUtes   and   of   Individual    libtrty    without   religious    or 
racial   prejudice,   and   the   meeting   of   the   Fcreign   Ministers   reaf- 
firmed the  status  cf  the  general  neutrality  of  the  r^P"*'''*^-  ^^''^.'^'K 
to  each  government  and  people  the  right  to  establish  in  Its  Indi- 
vidual and  sovereign  capacity  the  methods  of   application;   to  see 
that  their  right  and  status  as  neutrals  would  be  fully  observed  and 
rt'Fccted    by    all    belliKerents.      They    further    declared    that    they 
wculd  keep  their   territories  from  being   utilized   as  bases  for   bel- 
ILzercnt  operations,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  their  territories 
from  engjgmg   in  unneutral   activities,  to   make   such  regulations  » 
with  regard  to  belligerent  warships  that  wculd  prevent  the  taking 
place  cf  action  .such  as  would  disturb  the  peace  of  this  hemisphere 
and  to  take  other  measures  of  simiL^r  import,  so  as  to  fulfill  their 
cbl.gations  as  neutrals.     They  also  refclved  to  formulate  subordi- 
nate   rules    facilitating    police    and    Judicial    measures    seeking    the 
maintenance   of   neutrality:    and  Anally  they   rei-clved  that  sl.ould 
the  war  and  the  present  state  of  emergency  still  exist  a  year  hence 
that   the  Foreign  Ministers  wculd   meet   again   in   Habana  on   the 
fin^t  of  October  of  1940. 

The  humanitarian  measures  taken  are  Interesting  for  their  h  gh 
ideals  which  teflect  the  spirit  of  high  civilization  in  this  hemisphere. 
In  the  Jouu  declaration  of  continental  solidarity   the  governments 
of  the  American  republics,  while  reaffirming  the  declaration  cf  .'soli- 
darity proclaimed  at  Uma  in  193a.  also  slated  that  they  would  make 
every  effort,  both  spiritual  and  material,  to  maintain  a  strong  peace 
and  harmony  among  the  republics  of  America  as  an  indispensable 
requirement  to  the  effective  fulfillmtnt  cf  their  duty  to  humanity 
In  the  world-Wide  historical  development  of  civilizaticu.  a  resolj- 
tion  free  frcm  anv  selfish  purpose  of  isolation  and  in.=p:red  by  a 
i    deep  sense  of  universal  cooperation,  the  American  nations   in   liie 
resolution   entitled    "Humanization  of   War,     rtsolved   to   appeal   to 
the  European  ccuntnes  now  in  ccnQjct  to  .settle  their  controveisv 
by  pacific  means,  by  Justice  and  law,  and  not  by  brute  force:  also 
to  appeal  for  their  a'ostention  from   the  tise  of  those  methods  of 
warfare    which    would    increase    the    suffering    of    those    woundf-d 
engaged  in  the  war  and  those  who  remain  at  home;  and  to  expres 
the   hope   that   the   work  of   the   Red   Cros.s   be   supported   and   pro-    i 
tected  by  every  effort  available  to  the  peoples  of   this  hemisphere. 
Interesting  too  for  lis  noble  conception  was  the  resolution  regard- 
ing contraband  of  war;  the  meeting  resolved  to  register  opposition 
to  the  listing  as  contraband   of  foodstuffs  and   clo'.hing   intended 
for  the  civilian  population  and  not  destined  directly  or  indirectly 
for  the  use  of  a  belligerent  government  or  its  armed  forces;   to  d->- 
clare  that  the  granting  of  credits  to  Ijelligerents  for  the  acquisition 
'    of  such  foodstuffs  and  clothing  is  not  considered  contrary  to  ne.i- 
'    trality.     In  the  resolution  entitled    -Maintenance  of  International 
I    Activities  in  Accordance  With  Christian  Morality"  the  foreign  min- 
■    isters  of  the  Americi^n  republics  representing  their  several  govern- 
ments declared  the  reaffirmation  cf  their  faith  in  the  principles  of 
Christian    civaization:    their    ccndemnation    of    attempts    to    place 
International  religions  and  conduct  of  warfare  outside  the  realm  of 
morality;  their  rejection  of  all  methcxls  for  the  solution  of  contro- 
veislts  between  nations  based  on  force  or  the  violation  of  treaties; 
their  quallQcation  as  unjustifiable  the  violation  of  the  neuuality  or 
the  invasion  of  weaker  naUons  m  the  condu-t  of  war  and  their  pro- 
tests against  all  t)elligerent  actions  not  conforming  with  interna- 
tional law  and  the  dictates  of  justice. 

The  foreign  ministers  also  resolved  to  establish  a  close  and  sincere 
cooperation  between  the  American  republics  lor  the  protection  cf 
their  economic  and  financial  structtue.  With  this  in  view  there 
was  the  resolution  that  the  governmenU  of  the  American  republics 
should  designate  experts  to  constitute  the  InU-r-Araerican  Financial 
suid  Economic  Advisory  Committee.  The  purpose  of  this  committee 
would  be  to  protect  the  stability  of  economic  relations  between  the 
republics  and  to  promote  a  greater  and  freer  exchange  of  econom«c 
supplies  between  these  ccuntries. 

Finally.  In  the  declaration  of  Panama,  the  governments  of  the 
American  republics,  through  their  representatives  at  Panama,  hav- 
ing solemnly  ratified  their  neutrality  m  a  conflict  disruptive  of  the 
pecic«  of  JEuiupe,  bet  lurih  theu-  views  tiiat  the  present  war  could  in 
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no  way  justify  the  Interests  of  the  belligerents  prevailing  over  the 
rights  "of  neutrals.  With  this  In  view,  the  conference  suggested  that 
the  waters  to  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  coast  lines  of  the 
American  republics  should  remain  free  from  the  commission -of  hos- 
tile acts  or  Ijeliigerent  activities  by  nations  involved  In  the  Euro- 
pean conflict. 

In  accordance  with  the  second  resolution  taken  by  the  consulta- 
tive meeting,  the  representatives  of  the  21  republics  of  the  Americas 
went  in  a  t)ody  to  the  statuj  of  Bolivar,  the  liberator,  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  to  pay  their  respects  and  to  express  the  gratitude  they 
felt  for  their  Immortal  predece.ssor. 

In  lands  bevond  the  .seas,  where  flaming  death  rides  the  clouds 
cf  war.  bringing  misery  and  disease,  both  moral  and  physical; 
bringing  tragic  squalor  and  poveny;  Impoverishing  the  minds,  the 
stock,  and  the  pood  earth  of  the  nations  Involved,  there  appears 
the  dawn  of  a  tutile  tragedy,  such  that  the  civiliz^atlon  for  which 
our  forefathers  strove  and  died,  and  the  hopes  of  mankind  for  a 
permanency  of  peace,  liberty,  and  well-being— all  seem  to  be  plung- 
ing into  a  veritable  twilight  of  the  gods,  a  holocaust  amidst  the 
blood-red  ravs  of  the  setting  sun  of  human  civilization.  But.  God 
willing,  the  spirit  of  Bolivar,  as  manifested  at  Panama,  will  guide  us 
through  the  stormy  seas  of  this  tragic  era  and  bring  us  into  the  lee 
shore  of  sanity  and  human  decency,  where  our  folk  may  continue 
to  live  in  sentient  concord  in  a  stronghold  where  the  American 
republics  will  preserve  and  forever  maintain  a  haven  for  liberty, 
tolerance,  and  peace. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  10,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  January  7.  1940.  as  a  part  of  the  American 
Pcrum  of  the  Air  on  the  subject  Reciprccal-Trade  Agreements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
as  now  being  applied.  In  the  few  minutes  that  I  have  to  discuss 
this  subject.  I  shall  attempt  to  deal  with  the  principles  involved, 
and  with  the  effect  of  these  agreements  upon  our  farmers,  espe- 
cially, as  well  as  upon  the  producers  of  other  raw  materials. 

In  vc'clng  opposition  to  these  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  and 
In  opposing  anv  extension  cf  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  can 
assure  ycu  in  pood  conscience  that  I  am  engaging  in  neither  per- 
sonal nor  political  partisanship. 

Frankly  t  have  the  greatest  liking  and  sincere  respect  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cordell  Hull  I  believe  In  his  sincerity,  in  his 
personal  integrity,  in  his  patriotism:  my  heart  warms  to  him  for 
hie  stubborn  courage  There  is  much  In  his  "good  neighbor"  pro- 
giam  that  I  heartily  approve,  but  I  think  the  present  system  of 
carrying  on  these  trade  aizreements  is  wrong. 

On  the  .score  of  political  partisanship.  I  believe  my  record  In  and 
cut  of  the  Senate  verifies  the  statement  that  I  never  have  ap- 
proached the  farm  problem,  or  any  other  important  question 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  from  a  politically  partisan  angle,  and  I  trust  that 
I  never  will. 

I  have  supported  -and  I  have  opposed — policies  and  programs 
of  Republican  Presidents.  Just  as  I  have  supported  and  I  have 
opposed  programs  and  policies  of  Dtmocratic  Presidents,  .solely  on 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  merits  of  the  proposition  under  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  cooperated  at  every  turn  of  the  road  with  Secretary  Wal- 
lace and  his  Triple  A.  even  when  I  felt  that  some  of  Its  policies 
were  unsound  and  some  of  its  methods  impractical. 

I  say  I  never  have  played  partisan  politics  in  connection  with 
the  farm  problem  nor  any  matter  where  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  at  stake,  and  I  trust  that  I  never  will. 

Now  I  am  In  favor  of  building  up  our  foreign  trade,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  our  domestic  welfare. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  sacrificing  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
nor  the  independent  oil  producers  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  promote  foreign  trade. 

Any  attempt  to  build  up  our  foreign  trade  at  the  expense  of  our 
domestic  economy  is  attacking  the  problem  from  the  wrong  angle. 

I  hold  it  is  a  ftindamental  fact  that  our  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries flourishes  most  in  periods  of  domestic  prosperity. 

When  farmers  have  adequate  purchasing  power — and  that  Is 
mtUtipLed  seven  or  eight  times  through  its  extension  to  national 


purchasing  power — then  is  when  we  Import  the  largest  quantities 
of  necessities  and  spend  most  freely  for  foreign  luxuries 

I  say  that  those  interests  in  the  United  States  which  are  Inter- 
ested in  shipping.  In  Importing,  in  exporting,  even  those  Interested 
in  foreign  trade  for  its  effect  on  cur  political  relations  with  foreign 
nations— I  say  the  Intelligent  way  for  these  Interests  to  stimulate 
and  expand  foreign  trade,  exports  and  imports  alike,  would  be  to 
Join  the  forces  who  want  to  create  flrst  a  sound  domestic  prosperity. 
In  the  long  run.  trade  depends  upon  markets.  Markets  depend 
upon  purchasing  power. 

Anything  which  improves  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
people  will  encourage  foreign  trade.  Anything  which  tends  to 
destroy  or  to  impair  fhe  purchasing  p)ower  of  the  American  people. 
or  of  any  considerable  group  of  the  American  people,  defeats  the 
admittedly  desirable  objective  of  Increasing  foreign  trade. 

I  am  for  increasing  our  foreign  trade  through  policies  that  will 
Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  market. 

I  am  opposed  to  what  I  consider  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  build 
up  foreign  trade  through  diminishing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  market. 

Now.  there  are  one  or  two  things  In  connection  with  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  policy  that  I  hold  are  self-evident. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  policy  is  based  upon  mutual 
adjustment  of  tariff  rates  downward:  upon  removing  or  lowering 
tariff  barriers  That  sounds  fine.  But  let  us  look  at  what  It 
means  In  fact  rather  than  Jtist  In  sound. 

I  believe  it  is  self-evident  that  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
tariff  rate  on  any  commodity  In  these  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
Is  to  encourage  the  country  with  which  it  is  made  to  believe  that 
it  will  dispose  of  more  of  those  commodities  In  the  American 
market. 

When  a  Canadian  agreement  Is  made  reducing  the  tariff  on  beef 
cattle  shipped  into  the  United  States,  the  Canadians  have  a  right 
to  believe  they  will  ship  more  beef  cattle  Into  the  United  States. 
And  they  did.  and  they  do  sell  us  more  beef  cattle  under  the  treaty. 

When  the  excise  tax  on  Imports  of  crude  petroleum  and  fuel 
oil  is  cut  in  half,  as  in  the  recent  agreement  with  Venezuela.  It 
is  the  plain  intention  to  encourage  the  shipment  into  the  United 
States  of  more  crude  and  fuel  oils  from  Venezuela — and.  under 
the  favoied-natlon  policy,  also  more  crude  and  fuel  oil  from 
Mexico. 

Recently  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  a  proposed  trade  agree- 
ment with  Argentina.  It  happens  that  nearly  all  of  the  products  of 
Argentina  are  directly  competitive  with  the  products  of  American 
farms.  When  it  was  proposed  that  changes  be  made  in  the  tariff 
rates  on  numerous  farm  products  of  Argentina,  we  were  entitled 
to  believe — and  Argentina  was  entitled  to  believe — that  meant  more 
of  these  farm  products  would  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
from  Argentina. 

If  it  did  not  mean  that,  then  the  State  Department  was  attempt- 
ing to  flimflam  the  Argentine  people — and  Secretary  Hull  would  not 
be  guilty  of  flimflammlng  those  people  The  Argentine  negotia- 
tions seem  to  have  been  abandoned  in  the  past  lew  days.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  negotiations  were  dropped  at  this  time  for  political 
reasons:  but  the  fact  that  this  agreement  was  not  finally  negotiated 
does  not  make  the  trade-agreements  policy  any  mo.-e  desirable — it 
simply  temporarily  saved  the  American  farming  and  livestock  inter- 
ests from  being  seriously  injured  tlirough  one  of  these  reciprocal 
agreements. 

Every  one  of  these  agreements  is  In  effect  a  proml.se  to  the  country 
with  which  it  is  negotiated  that  more  of  Its  commodities  will  be 
disposed  of  in  the  American  market. 

Now  I  hold  another  fact  is  almost  self-evident.  That  is  that  no 
American  farm  product  produced  in  surplus  quantities  is  bringing 
better  than  parity  price  on  the  American  market.  Many  of  our 
farm  products  are  .selling  away  below  cost  of  production. 

You  cannot  beat  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  an  open 
market.  If  vou  increa.se  the  supply  m  an  open  market  such  as  we 
have  inside  the  United  States  for  farm  products,  you  lower  the 
price. 

So  it  Is  Inescapable,  as  I  see  It.  that  when  you  Increase  imports 
of  farm  products  into  a  domestic  market  already  oversupplied.  you 
drive  the  price  still  farther  below  parity — and  this  while  the  Federal 
Treasury  is  pouring  out  billions  of  dollars  in  the  attempt  to  bring 
paf-ity  prices  to  the  American  farmer. 

My  iriends.  these  two  programs,  the  Triple  A  and  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements,  just  do  not  make  seiiae.  Tiy  to  reconcile  them 
and  see  where  you  get. 

Now  I  know  that  supporters  of  trade  apreements  will  produce 
figures  and  statistics  galcre — to  show  that  the  additional  imports 
of  wheat,  or  beef,  or  dairy  products  and  so  forth,  are  such  a  small 
perccntaze  cf  domestic  consumption  that  the  effect  is  imperceptible. 

But  the  effect  is  not  Imperceptible.  It  Is  immediate  and  very 
noticeable. 

The  reason  Is  simple. 

In  an  open  market  the  lowest  offer  sets  the  price. 

We  have  an  open  market  on  farm  commodities  Inside  the  United 

States. 

I  could  produce  plenty  of  figures  to  prove  this,  if  It  were  neces- 
sary, or  even  if  time  permitted.  Heavy  shipments  of  beef  cattle 
frcm  Canada  at  St.  Paul  sent  the  marke's  down  at  Kansas  City, 
Chicago.  St.  Paul — at  every  interior  market  In  1  year  under  a  2Va 
cents  per  pound  tariff  rate,  Argentina  shipped  into  the  United 
States  23.000.000  pounds  of  casein:  in  a  year  under  a  S'j-ccht  rate, 
k-ss  than  a  quailer  million  pounds. 

I  could  multiply  these  examples  countle.'-s  times.  I  could  read 
Into  the  record — as  I  expect  to  do  some  of  these  days  in  the  Senate, 
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whirre  Senators  ar-  not  limited  to  12  minute— hundreds  of  letters 
frcm  farmf-rs  and  exhibits  and  ngxiics  and  statistics  from  producers 
and  frcm  official  recordB  showing  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  agreements  already  negotiated  have  resulted  in 
decrcasinc  the  American  market  for  American  farm  products,  with 
resultant  lowering  of  JJirm  Income  and  sharp  contraction  of  farm 
purchaslwfT^pcwer.  tu   » 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  those  manufacturing  Interests  that 
are  seeking  foreign  markets  for  their  products  at  the  expense  of 
producers  of  raw  materials  In  the  United  States  are  contracting 
their  American  market*  far  and  away  more  than  they  are  mcrffs; 
ing  theu-  foreign  market*  They  are  pursuinR  a  most  short-sigh  tea 
policy— Uading  the  substance,  a  good  American  market,  for  the 
shadow,  foreign  markets  in  low-lnrome  countries 

I  am  opposed  to  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement*  program  because 
It  18  taking  away  from  the  American  farmer  enough  of  his  American 
mark-t  to  drive  farm  prices  down  to  the  point  where  the  American 
farmers  purchaslni;  power  Is  ^*rlou5ly  Impaired. 

American  farm  purchasing  power  Is  more  essential  to  American 
industrv-  and  to  national  prcsperily  than  the  foreign  markets  that 
are  opened  up  to  our  manufacturers  through  the  trade  agreements. 
With  all  due  respect  to  Secretary  Hull  and  those  interests  which 
support  his  trade-agreements  program.  I  say  thoy  are  paying  a 
higher  price  for  a  little  foreign  trade  than  the  foreign  trade  Is 
worth  to  the  United  States. 

Again  I   say  the   American  farmer   Is  entitled  to  the   American 

"'I'^propose  to  do  everything  In  my  power  to  protect  cur  liye.=tock 
irdii^try.  our  dairy  industries,  our  farmers,  and  producers  of  ether 
raw  materials  against  the  continuance  of  this  baneful  and  destruc- 
tive rccipn-)cal  trade  agreerrents  program  d«^.„,,^ 

I  say  again,  and  I  cannot  state  my  view  too  strongly,  the  R^lP"^ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act  should  be  taken  off  the  statute  bcoks^ 

No  one  man.  nor  any  executive  department,  should  be  g|ven  the 
power  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  that  affect  so  vitahy  the  Inter- 
«U  of  American  producers  of  farm  commodities  and  other  raw 
materials:     that    touch    the    very    heart    of    our    agricultural    and 

industrial  life.  ,       ,^ 

If  reciprocal-trade  agreements  are  to  be  made— and  as  I  said 
before  I  am  m  favor  of  extending  our  foreign  trade  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  our  farmcrs-lf  they  are  to  be  n-"»de.  they  should  be 
raimed  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  Congress  elected  by  the  people 
before  they  become  effective.  They  are  too  important  to  be  suhj^t 
to  the  autocratic  power  of  one  man  who  is  an  appointed  official. 
the  people  having  i.o  voice  In  his  selection. 

I  believe  In  Retting  government  as  clwe  to  the  people  as  possible. 

I  know  of  no  other  major  nation  with  a  democratic  government 
that  allows  such  treaties  or  agreements  to  go  Into  effect  without 
legislation  approval  For  us  to  do  so  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
own  Constitution  ^     , 

This  power  should  be  returned  to  the  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment, where  it  belongs.  If  It  Is  to  be  exercised  at  all. 
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Jackson  Day  Address 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  10,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   HON    FRANCIS   T    MALONEY.   OP  CONNECTICXJT 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
the  Jackion  Day  dinner  held  at  New  Haven.  Conn..  January 

8.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  elves  me  great  pleasure  to  return  to  Connecticut  on  the  great 
occas  on  of  Jackson  Day  to  Join  with  the  members  of  my  party  in 
celebration  of  the  victory  of  "Old  Hickory"  at  New  Orleans.  Demo- 
crat* gather  on  this  day  this  year,  as  every  year,  to  perpetuate  the 
nevpr-fadmg  memory  of  a  forceful,  purposeful,  and  energetic  soldier 
and  statesman  a  man  of  steadfast  quahty  and  high  Ideals,  who.  In 
sDlte  of  a  cutUng  crltkism  and  the  wounds  of  an  undying  bitter- 
ness refused  to  turn  from  his  path,  and  who  left  to  us  a  heritage 
that*  we  treasure  and  that  memt)er8  of  a  grateful  and  an  enduring 
party  shall  forever  cherish 

Jackson  t)egan  life  under  difficult  clrctimsUnces  Through  a 
humble  beginning.  In  a  humble  place,  he  early  learned  the  problems 
of  the  oppressed,  and  he  never  lest  his  love  for  the  tinderprlvlleged 
and  the  unfortunate.  He  had  a  hatred  of  special  privilege  and  the 
couraife  proven  on  the  Held  of  battle  and  In  peacetime  conflict 
remained  wi;h  him  untU  the  la*t  day  of  the  wintertime  o«  Wa  We 
at  the  Uernutage. 


As  a  practicing  lawyer,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  as  well  as  in  far-flung  wars 
against  .internal  and  foreign  foes,  he  saw  We  "i  lU  saddest  and 
more  bitter  aspects.  His  trials  were  many,  and  the  path  he  trav- 
eled was  more  often  rough  than  even,  but  he  went  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  in  1829  splendidly  equipped  to  render  a  great 
service  to  his  country— and  he  rendered  that  service. 

Jackson  was  a  frontiersman  and  in  many  other  respects  a  pioneer, 
and  he  inspired  the  Democrats  who  came  after  him  to  held  high  the 
torch  which  he  kept  so  brightly  aglow.  That  inspiration  seems 
never  to  have  been  more  effective  than  during  the  period  through 

"'^ir^drnorm^K  h^rr^articularly  to  criticize  those  who  cppose  us 
politically,  nor  especially  to  beast  of  our  '^"ompU.hmeiUs.  but  It 
U^fitili.g,  It  seems  to  me.  that  we  give  some  '^f  ^'^*=/°  ^^'«^^K"^;  °° 
about  us.  both  within  and  without  the  party  o^  Jack>on  It  is 
flttine  that  we  should  give  praise  where  praise  is  due.  admit  ral:»- 
fakesVherc  There  have  been  mlstakes-and  there  have  been  some- 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  unfitting  that  we  should  refer 
briefl?  to  CTrtaln  expressions  of  seme  of  those  who  are  not  of  the 
party  of  the  hero  of  1812.  , 

Ours  has  been  a  sad  period   in  many  ways— as  was  the  lite  ot 
Jackson-but  it  has  been  Joyful  In  other  respects,  as  ';'*s  ^'^  "" 
oerlence  In  part  jovful.     He  suffered  from  sadness  In  Washington 
ETe  was  subjectcd'to  ridicule,  and  he  endured  the  burning  hate  of 
men  who  enjoyed   a  special   privilege  that  he  was  determined   to 

''^if'^Jbut  natural  that  on  this  night,  of  all  nights^  ^%^l'r''2 
think  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  Hoxi«=e;  and  as  I  think 
of  him  I  find  ever  so  much  in  his  public  life  that  reminds  me  of 
Jack.=?n.  I  feel  that  In  some  Instances  President  R««^velt  Is  en- 
titled to  greater  credit  than  Jackson,  for  Jackson,  while  he  came 
up  from  the  dopths  the  hard  way.  learned  the  plight  of  the  unfor- 
tunate through  the  easy  learning  way  of  bitter  experience  Presi- 
dent Rcosevelt  was  born  In  an  atmosphere  of  comparative  ease  and 
comfort  and  was  compelled  to  study  the  problems  of  his  less  for- 
tunate countrymen  Early  in  life  he  stepped  out  of  the  roje  in 
which  he  seemed  to  have  been  cast  to  play  a  more  difficult  part, 
which  compo-.led  a  personal  sacrifice.  Since  that  time  he  has 
personified  the  steadfastness  of  purpose,  the  hatred  of  special  priv- 
lleKC   and  the  unyielding  courage  with  whirh  Jackson  was  endowed. 

A  dav  or  two  ago  a  distinguished  Republican— one  among  the 
multitude  available  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States^-found 
that  the  crlKlnal  Jackson  Day  dinner  proudly  observed  the  ex- 
tlngtilshment  of  the  national  debt.'  and  suggested  that  a  news- 
oacer  report  of  that  occasion  might  serve  as  a  suitable  souvenir 
for  the  Jackson  Day  dinners  of  this  date.  He  neglected  to  men- 
tion however,  that  Ja<k.sons  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  closely  followed  the  administrations  of  dlstingui-shed 
Democrats  and  outstanding  statesmen,  and  that  it  was  easier  to 
sail  in  the  wake  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Monroe  and  Adanis 
than  it  was  to  come  after  the  devastating  decade  durin-  which  we 
were  under  the  direction  of  Harding  and  Coolldge  and  Hoover. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  long  upon  the  record  of  the  admlnistrn- 
tion  which  lust  preceded  that  of  President  Roosevelt  or  to  refer 
much  to  the  first  and  second  and  third  term  of  special  privilege. 
because  the  story  Is  an  old  story  now.  and  Is  burned  Indelibly  upon 
the  minds  of  the  American  people.  That  period  has  left  scars  not 
easv  of  erasure,  and  to  expect  that  any  man  or  party  could  so  soon 
undo   all   of    the    mistakes   of    that   era    Is   beyond   the    bounds   of 

In  the  presidential  herlUge  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  were  falling 
banks  stricken  business,  broken  homes,  and  broken  hearts— and 
mo-e'than  a  hundred  mllhon  people  weary  and  worn  and  afraid— 
and  a  rapidly  ascending  national  debt  that  was  Inevitable  after  a 
neriod  of  carelessness  and  governmentiJ  neglect  Aside  from  the 
national  debt  of  $21,000,000,000  there  was  an  additional  staggering 
Dubllc  debt  which  involved  about  all  of  our  towns,  cities,  counties. 
and  States  The  private  debt  was  almost  too  terrible  to  think 
about  and  many  of  these  who  had  not  surrendered  to  despair 
were  anxious  to  surrender  Some  of  them  clamored  for  dictator- 
ship as  a  way  out.  Some  of  them— not  of  our  party— saw  in 
FYanklin  Rocs-velt  a  potential  benevolent  dictator  who  might  pos- 
siblv  save  them  from  catastrophe  And  my  feUow  Democrats,  let 
me  remind  you— with  all  of  the  seriousness  that  I  possess— that  he 
did  save  them  from  catastrophe,  and  without  dictatorship. 

It  Is  well  enough  now— when  the  storm  Is  nearly  over— much  of 
public  and  private  debt  wiped  out— when  American  business  has 
returned  to  an  all-time  high— when  the  financial  standing  of  cities 
has  been  restored— when  banks  have  been  bailed  out  and  homes 
and  savings  protected— when  the  frightened  men  who  had  known 
a  special  privilege  In  the  better  days,  have  regained  their  com- 
posure—to condemn  the  captain  for  getting  a  little  water  in  the 
boat,  and  for  reaching  port  and  safety  a  trifle  late  with  some  dis- 
comlort  to  the  passengers. 

If  we  had  the  time,  nothing  would  give  me  a  greater  pleasure 
than  to  review  In  some  detail  the  succession  of  accomplishments 
of  the  years  following  the  political  revolution  of  1932  Mistakes— 
of  course  Failure  here  and  there — certainly.  Bureaucracy— no 
doubt  of  It  But  some  of  us  cannot,  and  wUl  not.  forget  that 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  almost  alone,  with  a  courage  that  equaled 
If  not  surpassed  that  of  Jackson,  saved  our  system,  and  put  us  on 
the  road  to  safety.  ^     .  „ 

They  may— those  of  them  who  do  not  like  President  Roosevelt — 
enjoy  tbe  "humor"  ol  club  car  Jests,  and  try  to  take  unto  thein- 


Eelves  the  victories  of  his  administration,  but  you  may  be  certain 
that  the  creat  masses  of  the  American  peoplr  understand  and  are 
truly  gratclul,  and  Uiat  the  hlftorlans  of  the  future  will  make  the 
record  clear. 

We  in  Connecticut,  with  an  administration  friendly  to  business — 
where  men  are  leading  the  way  back  to  work — are  again  enjoying 
Improved  conditions.  Incidentally,  for  so  long  as  I  can  remember, 
all  administrations  In  Connecticut  have  been  friendly  to  business, 
and  of  l.itc  years,  as  we  elected  a  larger  Democratic  representation 
to  the  legislature,  our  ndmlnistrations  have  become  friendly  to 
labor.  If  anyone  disputes  this.  I  would  like  to  have  him  tell  me 
what  particular  administration  in  the  history  of  our  State  ha.s  been 
unfriendly  to  buslnei^s  or  name  a  Democratic  administration  that 
was  not  friendly  to  labor.  And  In  Connecticut  men  are  returning 
to  work  in  lar;:e  numbers,  because  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  brighter  national  outlook  have  accelerated  business 
Our  market  places  are  in  the  other  47  States  of  the  Union  and  in 
many  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

A  ccurageous  and  determined  national  administration  opened  up 
these  markets  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  Industrl.^l  State  of 
Connecticut  !s  naturally  among  the  first  to  enjoy  the  harvest.  The 
national  administration  has  been  attentive  to  all  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  although  there  were  some  selfish  people  who  were 
wlMing  to  deny  to  Americans  living  elsewhere  the  opportunities  and 
benefits  that  we  enjoy. 

I  have  vLslted  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  during  these  past 
10  years  and  have  had  opportunity  to  look  upon  stricken  regions 
and  saddened  people,  and  I  am  grateful  to  God  that  I  live  in  a 
section  which  seems  especially  blessed  and  Is  certainly  among  the 
more  fortunate.  For  that  reason,  among  many  others.  I  am  am.ing 
those  who  have  been  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
our  national  leadership  In  the  noble  and  determined  effort  to  raise 
the  standards  In  the^e  stricken  places  and  desolate  regions.  The 
effort  is  going  forward,  and  some  day  in  the  future^and  I  hope  In 
the  net  too  distant  future — when  men  measure  what  FYanklin 
Rtxjsevelt  left  by  what  he  found,  he,  too,  will  join  the  immortals, 
among  whom  Jackson  was  outstanding.  He  will  be  recorded  as 
one  who  overrode  a  selfish  group  which  was  p<^wcrful.  and  he  will 
h.ive  done  It  because  his  love  for  the  less  fortunate  was  stronger 
than  their  hate 

He  will  be  recorded  as  one  who  had  an  Intense  Interest  In  young 
pe'-ple  and  no  less  a  love  for  the  aged  and  those  In  between  Oh. 
that  time  permitted  a  recital.  In  specific  detail,  of  the  Instruments 
and  agencies  through  which  he  afforded  relief  and  comfort  and 
some  measure  of  security.     His  work  Is  not  yet  done. 

How  long  it  will  take  only  Heaven  knows,  but  it  will  be  done, 
because  our  pecple  will  .continue  to  meet  In  the  shadows  cast  by 
Jackson  and  his  Illustrious  predecessors,  and  the  sterling  stalwarts 
who  came  after  him.  down  to  Franklin  D   Roosevelt. 

President  Ro.isevelt  did  not  Just  establish  new  principles  He 
made  old  principles  living  realities.  It  seems  thai  it  was  left  to  him 
to  put  into  efftKTt  the  dreams  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  Lincoln 
and  Wilton,  and  those  of  some  others,  of  course.  H  •  has  given  new 
life  and  new  hrpc-  and  a  new  meaning  to  democracy,  and  down 
through  all  of  the  years  this  endurmg  Nation  will  be  grateful  that 
he  was  at  hand  in  a  dark  hour  of  our  national  life 

Pres.aent  RocKevelt  is  leaving  a  list  of  achii  vements  and  accom- 
plij-hments  too  long  for  one  volume,  and  among  them  are  the  ful- 
fillment of  those  democratic  principles  pronounced  more  than  a 
cer.tnry  and  a  half  ago — principles  long  advocated  and  almost  as 
long  partiallv  neglected.  , 

President  Roost-vel:  has  restored  a  faith  In  government,  and.  like 
Jackson,  returned  the  power  of  government  to  Washington  and 
transferred  the  financial  capital  back  to  th?  Nation's  Capital. 

President  Jackson's  greatest  fight  was  with  an  all-powerful  bank- 
ing group  That  part  of  his  experience  excites  my  Interest,  because 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
United  States  Ser.ate 

Several  days  a«o  the  banking  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut said  something  distressingly  amazing.  Connecticut  papers 
printed  a  story  declaring  that  he  had  said.  In  a  statement  prepared 
for  our  Governor,  that  the  bank  depcsitors  of  Connecticut  "should 
be  mad-  to  realize  '  that  the  "unfriendly  attitude  of  Washington 
toward  enterprise  in  general  Is  the  direct  cause  of  lower  saving- 
bank  dividends  " 

Made  In  an  Informal  statement.  I  should  regard  that  as  Indicative 
of  carelessnt  s-,.  hut  in  a  prepared  statement  it  was  mcst  unfor- 
tunate and  It  Ls  untrue.  Here,  again,  time  denies  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  In  detail,  but  If  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
espiKlally  friendly  to  one  group  within  our  midst,  that  group  la 
mad"  up  of  the  bankers  of  the  United  States. 
He  saved  their  banks. 

No  lonper  is  it  necessary  that  small  depositors,  with  whom  our 
banking  commissioner  Is  so  much  concerned,  worry  about  the  loss  of 
their  small  deposits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  two  Insured  banks  have  failed  in  Connecti- 
cut with  deposits  totaling  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Funds 
replacing  the  insured  deposits  were  immediately  made  available 
by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  1933  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  bought 
over  $7,000,000  uf  the  capital  obligations  of  Connecticut  banks, 
thus  further  increasing  depositors'  protection. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has  refinanced  for  banks 
and  trust  companie.s  in  Connecticut  nearly  7,000  distressed  mort- 
gages, aggregating  $26,000,000. 


One  hundred  and  three  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  State 
national  commercial  banks  in  Connecticut  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  These  103  banks,  so  1  am 
jnf(>rmed,  recentlv  had  deposits  ol'  approximately  $480,000,000. 
Over  98  percent  of  the  depositors  were  protected  by  deposit  Insur- 
ance as  of  the  beginning  of  last  year. 

Contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  a  general  Impression,  bank  earn- 
ings during  the  j^ast  few  years  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
although  some  bankers  continue  to  complain  of  thvlr  lew  level. 
I  am  told  that  for  the  year  1933  over  80  percent  of  nil  insured 
eommercial  banks  had  net  earnings  in  excess  of  $5  per  $100  of 
Invested  capital,  and  I  am  further  aSvlsed  that  nearly  40  percent 
had  net  earnings  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  their  total  capital 
funds  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  1939  fiijures  will  give  a  much 
different  picture. 

Also  In  his  statement  Commissioner  Perry  said:  "They  (savings 
bank  drpcsltors)  should  be  made  to  realize  that  every  succcs  ful 
ent'-rpiisp  pays  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  earnings  of  (1)  bank 
jtocks.  (2)  railroads,  and  (3)  power  ccimpanl^s.  and  every  hindrance 
to  successful  enterprise  of  every  sort  tends  therefore  to  reduce 
savings  bank   dividends." 

If  It  were  not  apt  to  excite  the  emotion  and  fear  and  III  feeling 
of  some  of  our  people,  thai  statement  would  be  amusing.  I  am 
unaware,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  that  bank  earniiies  have  been  at  a 
particularly  low  level.  Railroad  securities.  It  is  true,  have  suffered 
to  a  great  extent,  but  I  would  like  someone  to  tell  me  in  what  way 
WashlnfT'ion  has  been  unfriendly  to  the  railroads  or.  better  still,  in 
what  way  the  trouble  of  the  railroads  may  be  attributed  to  Wash- 
ington Jess?  Jones  has  been  criticized  for  his  lack  of  generosity 
In  many  Instances,  but  his  attitude  toward  the  railroads  has  been 
entirely  free  from  that  form  of  criticism 

And  the  jxiwcr  companies  are  not  doing  very  badly.  More  elec- 
tric power  Is  being  sold  today  than  ever  before,  and  the  securliles 
of  those  companies  which  have  been  free  from  questionable  prac- 
tices are  well  priced  Mr.  Perry  also  seems  to  forget  that  banks 
for  the  mcst  part  hold  only  bonds  of  power  companies,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  only  the  bonds  of  the  "better  "  power  companlef:  Si  that 
if  the  net  Income  of  the  utilities  were  doubled,  it  would  not.  there- 
fore, greatly  affect  thie  yield  on  utility  securities  held  by  banks,  as 
bends  are  fixed-interesi  obligations. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  Mr  Perry  is  not  unfriendly  to  Washing- 
ton, and  while  I  am  not  now  oflerlns;  a  criticism  of  the  reduction 
In  interest  rates.  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Perry,  if  he  cares  lo 
do  It.  give  the  people  of  Connecticut  a  list  of  the  salary  decreasas 
to  which  b.mkcrs  have  been  subjected.  I  have  no  criticism  of 
bankers.  I  have  a  his^h  regard  for  the  bankers  of  this  State  and  I 
have  a  feeling  that  they  deplored  the  statement  of  Commissioner 
Perry. 

Democrats  have  a  cooperative  spirit  toward  Republican  admin- 
istrations other  than  at  elect  icn  time,  and  we  fiave  little  annoyance 
during  the  three-term  administration  of  special  privlleg?  which 
held  office  prior  lo  1932.  excepting  during  the  presdentlal  cam- 
jjaigns  (I  might  say  in  parenthesis  that  we  didn't  annoy  them 
much  even  then  )  We  have  not  enjoyed  such  treatment,  how- 
ever, and  those  who  are  willing  to  play  blind  during  a  Republican 
panic.  s?e  a  Ixigey.nan  "Just  around  the  corner  "  each  day  that  the 
Democrats  are  in  pov^'or. 

1  do  not  Ii;:e  name  calling.  I  have  never  resorted  to  that  prac- 
tice, and  when  I  cannot  approach  political  oppcs.tion  In  a  chari- 
table and  couitcor.s  altitude,  I  shall  leave  public  ofTice.  1  know 
that  members  of  the  admlnlslrallon  of  which  I  am  a  part  have 
been  guilty  of  name  calling  and.  in  some  instances  terribly  guilty; 
but  in  my  opinion  It  did  not  begin  to  compare  w;lh  the  name- 
callln?  practices  of  those  opposed  to  this  admintstrallon. 

Thtre  are  conscientious  and  pood  men  in  the  bu.slness  life  of 
our  country,  within  and  without  our  partv.  who  sincerely  and 
properly  deplore  name  calling  and  Insist  that  if  the  administra- 
tion would  only  slop  the  practice  there  would  be  a  better  feeling 
throughout  the  land 

I  th*nk  that  Is  true,  but  if  these  men  would  only  devote  their 
effort  to  those  closer  to  them,  who  excite  the  feeling  and  sometimes 
the  anger  of  the  admin'stratlon  by  a  name  calling,  the  name  calling, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  over  But  Just  so  long  as  men  outside 
practice  verbal  abuse  they  will  excite  it  on  the  inside — bccaus"  men 
are  human — and  there  are  some  things  that  human  nature  cannot 
endure. 

Let  us  aealn  condemn  all  of  those  of  our  party  who  have  been 
abusive  and  deceitful  and  dishonest,  and  express  regret  and  a];>ology 
for  those  who  have  b?en  mi6:;?uided 

Let  me  urge  you,  my  fellow  Democrats,  to  be  tolerant  In  every 
respect.  I  must  remind  you  apain,  as  I  have  before,  that  we  were 
harshly  critical  of  these  opposed  to  us  in  the  days  before  1932. 
because  they  were  neglectful  of  certain  groups  In  our  national  life, 
and  especially  attentive  to  other  special  groups.  Let  us  avoid  the 
mistake  they  made  Unlers  we  do  avoid  it  we  have  failed,  and  we 
deserve  the  same  kind  of  criticism,  and  we  deserve  to  be  driven 
from  office.  If  we  lail  to  protect  business,  and  bankers,  and  indus- 
trialists, we  cheat  our.'^elves,  and  we  help  to  destroy. 

Perhaps  It  is  natural  that  we  have  a  much  greater  Interest  in 
those  sometimes  described  as  the  underprivileged,  because  so  many 
of  us  have  come  from  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  dwell,  but 
our  natural  sympathies  should  not  excite  us  to  the  point  cf  neglect- 
ing the  interests  of  other  groups — and  for  more  than  one  reason. 
First,  It  would  not  be  fair,  or  American,  and  next  It  would  be  stupid. 
because  our  structure  of  government  and  economic  system  is  the 
beat  yet  devised,  and  it  should  be  protected  at  any  cost — even  at 
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the  cost  of  pcUtical  defeat  Let  tis  erase  the  demagogue  fr^  oxir 
list*  adhere  to  the  teachings  of  the  founders,  and  keep  faith  with 
thotw  who  entr\.j«ted  u»  with  the  governmental  guidance  of  their 
affairs. 

This  administration  has  not  been  unfriendly  to  business,  and  like 
every  other  edministration  is  quite  aware  that  only  through  the 
succehs  of  bu«lne^  can  the  administration  or  the  country  or  our 
people  enjoy  success 

We  are  now.  and  alwayi^,  prepared  to  give  an  accounting  of  our 
Btewardship  in  Washlngtrn.  We  make  admission  of  our  mistakes, 
and  we  demand  recognition  of  our  accomplishments.  Our  party 
averare  will  be  high.  Some  cf  the  mistakes  are  but  natural,  because 
all   of   humanity,   even   where  gifted   with   brUUance   or  genius,   is 

Measure  President  Roosevelt  with  the  leader  of  any  government 
in  the  world,  and  find  me  an  American  who  would  exchauee  hun 

for  that  leader  ,...».  , 

Mertsurp  th'  welfare  and  conditions  of  our  country  with  those  ol 
any  other  country  in  the  world  -taxes  and  depression  and  all— and 
show  mo  the  man  who  would  live  there  rather  than  here. 

Tell  me  the  place  where  the  future  is  more  bright  or  where  the    , 
opr>orlunlty  la  greater.  ^  ^  ^  ,       > 

Dictators  are  born  in  deprewlons.  Freedom  Is  stlUrxl  by  panlc^ 
If  Pri-sident  Roosevelt  were  of  a  dictatorial  mind,  let  me  remind 
yiu  llrni  Ue  w«",  afforded  the  chance  to  'take  over  "  He  is  hatrrul 
of  dlclafir  government  and.  courageous  and  patriotic  American 
that  he  is  he  has  raised  the  standard  of  democracy  in  America 
because  ot  hl^  iniietencr  thai  wr  pr;ictice  what  we  proclaim.  Under 
his  iradrr^hip  wr  are  pointinn  the  way  toward  a  better  world. 

We  huvr  kipi  ihr  pence  at  home  and  wc  will  show  the  way  of 
peace  to  the  nations  now  sufTenng  the  horror  of  war  President 
Roosevelt  leads  Amerlfts  peace  bloc,  and  when  peace  and  (lUlet 
come  to  the  rest  ot  the  world,  and  ho  lo<jk»  back.  I  pray  he  will 
Ond  comfort  and  consolation  in  the  memory  of  the  part  he  played 
I  am  conhclrnt  he  will  have  the  gratitude  and  kindly  feeling  of 
men  and  wcmen  everywhe'-  I  am  sure  that  he  will  find  Joy  m  a 
recoll.cllon  of  the  dark  days  during  which  he  ever  pressed  for- 
ward 

It  is  true  that  In  many  cases  the  laws  passed  in  these  late  years 
nerd  changing  and  correction  and  perfection  Almost  every  busi- 
nr.Ks,  even  with  Its  rightful  dictatorial  power,  goes  throu!;h  that 
expenence.  E\erv  plant  in  America  knows  an  occasional  failure 
in  Its  plans  and  models  and  sometimes  has  to  scrap  its  tools  and 
dies  It  is  then  the  wav  of  America— to  try  anew — and  again— and 
harder  TViSt  has  been  the  wav  of  President  Roosevelt.  Through 
the  light  given  us  by  such  leaders  as  Jackson,  and  kept  aloft 
ai.d  aglow  and  fann-xl  to  a  greater  bnlliatice  by  President  Roosevelt, 
It  will  always  be  that  way 

Do  not  be  too  greatly  alarmed  by  the  unfair  critics.  There  Is 
certain  to  be  political  pt-rsecution  and  criticism  in  the  days  ahead 
Such  has  been  the  situation  since  the  dawn  of  cullizatlcn  There 
have  been  black  sheep  in  every  flock  and  in  every  party—and  a 
beft-nyer  In  every  group — but  the  majority  have  bevn  good,  and 
infm'ost  instances  the  leadership  most  bitterly  condemned  was 
prlVtH  to  be  lUlit      1  think  it  Is  so  now. 

But  l)e  expecting  a  criucl.-^m.  and  welcome  It  if  It  Is  fair  or 
sincere      We   deserve   «cme  of  it.     V/e   al-^o  deserve   some  praise. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  witne-slng  the  dawn  of  a 
gT^.ter  ??rurlty.  The  Government  is  going  to  recognize  the  con- 
tiru.ng  ne«ls  of  the  people.  They  will  be  protected  In  their  youth. 
and  those  who  are  deserving  in  their  old  age  They  will  be  pro- 
tected when  ill  health  darkens  their  door.  The  people  of  the 
country  know  this.    They  will  not  turn  back. 

I  have  a  feeling  of  certainty  that  Jackson  Is  tonight  looking 
down  upcn  the  country  he  loved  and  served,  smiling  his  satisfac- 
tion and  Joy  because  the  Presidential  leadership  of  the  United 
States  is  in  the  hands  cf  anoth>^r  man  of  courage  and  strong 
faith,  another  frontiersman,  another  pioneer  leading  his  country- 
men en  thv  path  of  govenimcntaJ  righteousness.  Jackson  knows 
how  rough  is  the  way,  but  he  knows  as  well— better  now  tlmn  he 
cculd  have  known  a  centtiry  ago^-that  righteousness  will  prevail, 
and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  to  pres*  onward. 


The  President's  Annual  Messag^e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PEN.NSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  10.  1940 


AMALTSOS  BY  PAUL  BLOCK 


Bfr.  DAVIS.    ISr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  ol  the  Rxgom»  an  analysis  of  ttM 


President's  message  by  Mr.  Paul  Blcck.  which  appeared  in  tho 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  January  8,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the   Block   newspapers] 

PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT'S    MESSAGE 

We  have  a!wavs  had  high  respect  for  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  at  times  have  found  it  necessary  to 
disaeree  with  the  views  and  actions  of  varloiis  Presidents.  In  the 
case  of  President  Roo-evPlt  we  have  had  to  disagree  frequently 
because  of  his  apparent  dislike  of  industry  and  businessmen.  TTils 
attitude  is  most  unfortunate,  since  it.  more  than  anything  else. 
Is  responsible  for  the  lack  cf  confidence  In  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
administration  which  businessmen  have.  „      ,^      ,    „  ,.• 

And  so  if  we  do  not  agree  wholly  with  President  Roosevelt  s 
message  to  Congress,  it  is  only  because  it  seems  so  clear  from  his 
words  that  his  greatest  concern  seems  to  be  about  the  war  In 
Europ:'  rather  than  the  serious  economic  problem  which  faces  us 
at  home.  ,      _  .    ... 

We  fully  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  wars  In  Europe  and  Asia 
ard  thp'.r  efTcrfs  on  our  country  and  our  people.  Few  will  quarrel 
with  the  PrcsidPiifs  Insistence  on  ad-qtinto  defenses  Nor  can  we 
deny  that  complete  isolation,  as  Mr  Roosevelt  It.dicated,  Is  un- 
thiiikablo  in  a  world  where  the  relatiorslilp  ami  ng  nations  is 
more  Intimate  and  more  interdependent  than  ever, 

It  is  rathfr  on  the  means  by  which  he  proposes  to  pay  lo-  the 
nei  dcd  defensrs  that  we  differ  Taxes  added  to  the  present  burden 
will  only  work  grirtter  hardships  on  hu  inons  and  conoequenlly 
produce  greater  unemployment  among  workers. 

Could  not  the  Prcbidcn:  have  agreed  that,  for  every  dollar  spent 
for  national  dcfcn'i<\  a  dollar  would  be  cut  out  of  the  extravagant 
expenditure;  of  the  adm:nl«tration?  CcuM  he  rot  have  ^aid,  for 
example  that  while  thero  were  npproxlm.it ely  500,000  prrsons  em- 
ployed in  thr'  executive  branch  of  the  Government  when  he  look 
office  there  are  now  well  over  900.000,  an  increase  of  some  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  the  co>*t  of  government?  Could  he  not  have 
premised  to  reduce  this  staff  to  Its  former  size,  urging  Ccngresa 
to  use  the  saving  for  defense? 

And  If  the  Pre-^ident  is  so  concerned  about  national  defense, 
what  Is  to  be  sa:d  of  the  condition  In  which  the  countrv  enters  a 
war  period?  Thanks  to  New  Deal  spendlnc  the  national  debt  Is 
greater  than  ever  before  in  history.  Despite  New  Deal  panaceas, 
m'lllons  continue  vi'^thout  Jobs.  Certainly  this  Is  an  unsound  in- 
ternal condition  constituting  a  real  obstacle  to  national  dcfen.^e. 

Nor  does  our  grave  domestic  situation  make  us  anv  more  secure 
against  the  intrusion  of  alien  philosophies.     As  the  President  him- 
self well  polnied  out.  dictatorship  gains  a  hold  only  when  demo- 
cratic action  hao  failed.     Should  not  war  conditions  therefore  focus 
his    attention    more    than    ever    on    the    prompt    solution    of    our 
troubles  here  at  home'     To  neglect   them  is  to  hide  one's  head 
ostrich-like  in  the  sand  lust  as  much  as  the  complete  Isolationist 
whom  Mr   Roosevelt  so  effectively  scored  with  the  same  comparl.-.on. 
But  perhaps  the  most  controversial  portion  of  the  message  was 
that  which  dealt  with  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties.    My  newspapers 
have  alreadv    made   plain   their  opposition   to  some   of   the   harm 
created  by  these  treaties,  and  we  have  supported  these  vlc^».•s  with 
facts  and  figures.     Many,  and  especially  the  farmers,  declare  that 
the  treaties  have  not  helped  our  agricultural  interests,  as  the  Presi- 
dent claims.    During  years  when  we  were  prcducinq  and  destroying 
agricultural  surpluses,  we  were  importing  the  same  commodities  in 
Increasing  amounts  from  abroad.     If  the  treaties  are  as  flexible  as 
the    message    indicated,    why    were    they   not   sufficiently    elastic    to 
allow  us  to  change  our  imports  to  commodities  we  do  not  produce 
In  excess  of  our  needs? 

And  what  is  the  furious  rtish  about  these  treaties,  the  "emer- 
gency" about  which  the  President  speak*?  The  usefulness  of  the 
pacts  as  forces  for  peace  Is  certainly  questionable.  And  since  it  has 
taken  long  month.i  to  negotiate  many  of  the  treaties,  it  would 
hardly  seem  ruinous  to  take  the  short  additional  time  necessary  to 
pass   them   through    Congress 

Pbr  his  eloquent  appeal  for  national  unity  Mr  Roo.«evrlt  is  to  be 
praised  Tlie  plea,  homever.  sits  somewhat  strangely  on  his  tongue. 
We.  with  tl-.e  President,  abhor  doctrines  which  set  class  against 
clasA.  We  ai?Tee  that  angry  controversy  wins  less  than  calm  con- 
sideration. But  is  he  not  the  man  who  said  he  would  bring 
busmen  to  its  knees?  Is  he  not  the  man  who  spoke  of  "economic 
royalists'  ?  Does  one  not  recall  hasty  remarks  about  a  horse  and 
buggy  or  an  attempted  purge  meted  out  as  the  reward  for 
Independence? 

Mr  Roosevelt  could  have  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  for 
national  unity  and  recovery  if  he  had  announced  in  his  message 
that  the  Indictment  and  the  threats  against  business  which  con- 
stantly come  from  the  various  branches  of  his  administration  would 
be  postponed — at  least  temporarily.  Had  he  done  so.  he  would 
have  acted  In  the  Interest  of  both  business  and  of  labor,  for.  as 
business  Is  helped,  workers  are  helped  as  well. 

If  It  has  seemed  that  we  disagree  with  much  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent said,  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  applaud  him  for  his 
««mc*t  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  for  his  proper  concern 
In  our  national  defense.  Only  because  we  feel  he  has  consistently 
failed  to  reach  a  solution  of  our  first  and  most  vital  problem — 
national  recovery — do  we  take  exception  to  a  considerable  part  of 
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Public-Debt  Carrying  Charges 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OK   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  Janxiary  10.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  K.  LINDLEY 


tus 


PauL  Block,  Publisher. 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  apropos  the  subject  under 
dl3cus5ion  today — the  President's  Budget  and  our  national 
d^^bt — I  a.'-k  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  able  and  interesting  as  well  as  con- 
soling article  by  Hon.  Ernest  K.  Llndley.  appearing  in  the 
Wa.'hington  Post  of  thl.";  date. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  January  10,  10401 

Carrying  CnAnarA    Tiir  Ket  to  the  Nation's  Debt 

(By  Ernest  K    Llndley) 

The  most  niKnincant  figure  in  the  Budget  to  me  i*  the  cost  of  pay- 
Ir.g  intrr.ht  on  the  national  debt  Latt  year  it  wa*  •940  000,01)0. 
This  fiscal  year   the  President  estimates.  It  will  be  »1, 050,000.000 

The  cost  of  paving  interettt  is  the  most  accurate  ab^ohiH'  measure- 
ment of  the  w.ii'ht  of  the  Federal  debt.  This  >eur  this  cost  is  ribii.g 
above  11.000  000  000 

Think  of  It!  For  interest  alone.  $IX)50.000.000!  About  18  for  each 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States.  Tl-il.«  Is  a  lot  lor  the 
ta'paver  to  have  to  put  up  Just  for  interest  (It  Is  also  a  lot  to 
receive  Every  dollar  put  up  by  taxpayers  for  Interest  is  paid  out  to 
thf  bcndholdtrs  One  billion  dollars  plus  is  a  lot  of  nione>.  either 
VI ay.  whfther  you  arc  paying  It  or  receiving  it.  It  is  no  larger  on  the 
payin;;  side  tlian  on  the  receiving  side.) 

Neverth  less  the  cost  of  the  interest  payments -the  cost  of  carry- 
ing tlie  debt — is  v.'hut  1.  as  a  taxpayer,  am  interested  In.  Tlic  carry- 
li:g  charges  arc  part  of  the  operating  co^t  of  the  Governmt'nt  They 
have  to  be  paid  when  thev  come  due.  The  debt  Itself  does  not  have 
tc  be  paid  It  can  be  refunded.  When  current  receipts  exceed  cur- 
rent operating  costs  there  will  be  a  surplus,  which  may  l>e  used  to 
reduce  the  debt. 

MELLON   PRETERRED  TO  REDUCE  TAXES 

But  th?  debt  does  not  have  to  be  reduced:  we  can  Jtist  keep  on 
paying  Interest  on  it  indefinitely.  This  is  the  way  it  has  been  done 
by  the  Briti!^h.  whose  name  and  customs  stand  for  financial  ortho- 
cicxy  It  has  hern  many  a  long  year  since  the  Briti.'-h  Government 
has' made  any  fffort  to  reduce  its  Internal  debt  For  more  tha.i  a 
century  the  British  natirnal  debt  has  been  goirg  up— in  warrme 
by  leaps  and  Ixiunds  During  that  period  the  British  have  never  had 
a  severe  inflation  Their  worst  was  during  the  World  War,  and  it 
»-as  about  as  severe  as  ours  during  the  same  period. 

Even  Andrew  W  M"llon  did  not  think  It  ncce.'sary  to  pay  off  cur 
naucnal  debt  While  he  was  Secretary  of  th»  Treasury  it  was  re- 
duced, partlv  by  cashing  in  on  assets  the  Government  had  acquired 
during  the  World  VJ^t.  pnrtly  by  an  excess  of  tax  revenues  over 
current  expenses  During  the  twenties  the  entire  Federal  debt 
c-u'd  have  been  paid  off  without  hurting  anybody  But  inste.^d 
Mellon  pr«ferred  to  reduce  tnxes  As  a  result  the  debt  was  rot  paid 
c!f  Many  people  including  myself,  thought  he  and  Pre  iderts 
Corlidge  and  Hoover,  and  Congress,  made  a  ."-orlf.u."  mistake  Nev- 
ertheli-ss.  Mellon  showed  by  his  actions  that  he  did  not  consider  It 
Important  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  when  it  could  have  been 
paid  off  easily 

What  Is  most  interesting  (or.  If  you  prefer.  mo.st  alarming)  abf^ut 
the  rise  In  the  cost  of  carrying  the  national  debt  above  il.OOO.OOO  OOO 
Is  this;  It  has  happened  only  twice  before  in  our  history  The  first 
time  was  In  1919  20  while  Carter  Glass  was  Secretary  of  the  Trea-M- 
U'y  The  second  time  was  In  1923.  while  Mellon  was  St-cietary  of 
the  Treasury 

THE    1920    DEBT   INTEREST  HIT  BIIJ  ION    MARIC 

The  cost  of  rarryng  the  national  debt — its  weight  on  the  back  of 
the  taxpayer— wa«  $1,020,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1920.  The  next 
year  it  was  $999  000.000.  higher  than  It  has  been  at  any  time  under 
Roos-velt  up  to  this  year  In  1922  It  was  »99J  000.000.  still  abnve 
the  Roosevdt  record  up  to  now.  In  1923  it  Jumped  up  to  the  all- 
time  high  of  •1.056.000.000 

Maybe  ir.y  memory  Is  faulty,  but  I  can't  recall  anybody  complain- 
ing about  the  back-breaking  burden  of  the  national  debt  during 
these  years  i«19-23  Especially  not  in  1923  There  was  a  rcund  of 
applause.  I  believe,  when  Mellon  finally  got  this  burdtn  safely  below 
$1,000,000,000  the  point  which  Roosevelt  Is  Just  coming  up  to  after 
several  ye-c-r*  of  th  •  loudest  walling  about  a  back-breaking  burden 
which  has  ever  been  heard  from  a  supjjosedly  sturdy  people 

When  Carter  Glass  and  Andrew  Mellon  were  in  the  Treasury-  the 
burden  wa.s  more  nearly  back-breaking,  of  course,  because  we  had 
fewer    backs    to   support    It.    Our   population    was   smaller.     Also, 


during   some  of   those   years   our    national    Income — measured   In 
dollars — was  smaller. 

DEBT  WEIGHT  CtTT  SINCE   HOOVER   ERA 

This  brings  us  to  the  truest  measurement  of  all  of  the  weight  of 
the  Federal  debt — the  carrying  charges  In  relation  to  ability  to 
carry  them— our  national  income. 

On  March  3.  1933.  the  day  Hert>ert  Hoover  left  the  Presidency, 
the  cost  of  carrying  the  Federal  debt  was  about  1  77  cents  out  of 
each  dollar  of  tlie  national  income.  In  his  current  Budget  message 
President  Roosevelt  gives  his  predecessor  a  '•break.'  He  takes  the 
income  for  the  calendar  vear  1933.  which  was  somewhat  hipher 
than  for  1932  and  early  1933.  and  uses  the  debt  on  June  30.  1933. 
This  works  out  at  1  63  percent  of  the  national  Income  for  1933 

In  1939  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  took  only  1.45  percent  of  the 
national  income  In  other  words,  the  weight  of  the  debt  had 
decreased  since  Hoover  left  ofBcc.  The  total  debt  was  much  larger; 
the  interest  payments  were  somewhat  larger.  But  our  ability  to 
pay — our  national  income — had  Increased  so  much  that  the  debt 
Is  now  lighter  If  it  is  back-iireaking  now,  what  was  it  20  years 
ago  when  Cartfr  Glass  was  Secretary  of  the  Trca'^^ury.  15  years  ago 
when  Andrew  Mellon  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Calvin 
Coolldge  was  President,  and  7  years  ago  when  Herbert  Hoover  sat 
In  the  White  House? 


The  British  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOKTM   CAIIOIINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wedriesday,  January  10,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HUGH  8,  JOHNSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  publi.shed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  the  pen  of  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  pertaining,  in  part,  to 
the  subject  matter  of  another  one  of  his  articles  wh:ch  I 
inserted  in  the  Record  of  Monday,  January  8,  1940.  relating 
to  British  stoppage  of  our  ships  and  British  seizing  and  raid- 
ing of  our  mails.  The  article  also  deals  with  the  excuses  put 
forward  by  Lord  Beaverbrcok  for  England's  failure  to  pay  her 

war  debts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

^     IFrom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  January  8.  19401 

ONE  MAN  S   OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 
In  the  news  of  a  sin^^le  day  we  learn  ( 1 )  from  Lord  Beeverbrook 
that  America  and  not  England  Is  responsible  fcr  the  British  duck- 
ing of  her  billions  of  drbt  to  us  and  (2)  that  the  BritLsh  Govern- 
ment has  ignored  our  protests  of  her  intorforence  with  our  rights 
and  commtrce  on  the  high  sea.- — seizing,  reading  and  censoring  our 
malls;  hijacking  our  ships  on  the  high  seas;  taking  them  through 
waters  where,  by  our  neutrality  laws,  they  are  not  permitted  to  go 
and  subjecting  them  to  extravagant  and  costly  delays;  blockading 
not  merely  Germany,  which  she  has  a  light  in  international  law  to 
do  but  also  blotkading  German  exports  to  us,  which  amounts  to 
blockading  us.  This  she  has  no  right  to  do  Finally  the  Dritish 
have  imposed,  without  much  protest  from  us.  a  system  of  so-called 
navicerts,  which  requires  an  American  ship  to  get  clearance  from 
Brlii.'h  representation  in  America  if  she  wishes  to  escape  Inter- 
ference or  seizure  by  the  Brttleh  Na^-y.  This  alfo  Is  a  form  of 
blorkade  of  our  copsts  without  warrant  in  International  law. 

TTie  matter  of  British  indifTerence  to  our  few  remaining  rights 
at  sea  which  wc  have  not  already  surrendered  to  avoid  conflict  with 
her.  Is  in  course  of  diplomat.c  dlscusslcn.  It  Is  therefore  not  ripe 
fcr  critical  comment— more  than  to  say  that  Britain  again,  as  in 
the  World  War.  is  doing  some  of  the  things  for  which  we  lot  ght  her 
in   1812. 

But  this  bla.st  of  Bt^averbrock's  adds  instilt  to  Injury.  He  says 
that  when  Amrrica  cut  the  gold  content  cf  the  dollar.  British  citi- 
zens wh)  held  American  bonds  were  forced  to  acci  pt  paprr  dcllars 
worth  40  percent  less  than  the  gold  guaranteed  in  the  bonds  Tech- 
nically this  is  correct.  But  the  effect  of  the  dollar  devaluation  was 
to  permit  British  money  overnight  to  buy  more  American  goods 
and  common  stocks— in  fact  to  buy  them  at  a  ch(»aper  price  than 
Am-ri'-an  money  coi^ld  buy  tbem  The  net  result  was  overwheUn- 
Inely  in  favor  of  Britain  ijy  billions  of  value 

The  British  lotd  of  the  press  says  that  President  Wilson,  General 
Peishlng  and  ei(;ht  wartime  Con!?re6.imen  "encouraged  Britain  to 
think  that  the  war  debts  would  be  canceled  and  that  the  money 
was  a  contribution  In  llou  of  immediate  n.anpcwer." 

If  thrre  was  any  such  er.couragcni*  nt.  I  nrvrr  hea'd  about  It. 
aiid  I  was  pretty  cloee  to  headquarters  at  the  time.    But  If  there 
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vas  wh«t  reBoonslblllty  or  authority  would  any  American  official 
have  -o  blithely  to  wipe  out  several  billion  doUars  or  taxpayers 
mcncy  „    _. 

We  dtdnt  noed  to  contribute  money  "in  lieu  of  manpower  y»e 
Eave  the  manpower  with  a  lavish  hand.  For  what  we  bought  from 
Britain— and  it  was  a  great  deal— we  paid  In  cash  She  repaid  las 
in  Jawbone  and  then  resold  much  of  the  ba^-gain  to  her  own  people 
Icr  cash  and  recouped  hrrself. 

It  U  a  damned  poor  time  to  revive  this  "Uncle  Shylock"  British 
alibi  which  has  been  exploded  over  and  over  again.  The  Allies 
never  a<=ked  us  fur  anything  m  ihat  war  that  we  did  not  give  with- 
out a  single  selfish  reservation.  The  debt  setilrment  scal.-d  down 
thf  actual  debt  heavily.  They  were  made  Irecly  by  the  British— 
and  kept  oiUy  so  lone  as  she  could  squeeze  the  money  to  pay  them 
out  of  the  Germans.    Lord  Beaverbrooks  is  a  welchers  squawk. 


Jackson  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON 


Mr  MEAD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prinKd  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Robert  H.  Jack.  on.  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  Jactson  Day  dinner  held  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  January  8. 
1940 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  begin  to  feel  that  Anc^rrw  Jackson  necd.s  an  attorney  to 
defend  his  rapmorv  from  his  followers  These  S25  and  $50  and 
$100  dinners  art-  turning  this  nan  of  th?  people  Into  our  most 
expensive  Democrat.  What  ;*  pchtician  he  must  have  been.  His 
name  is  stiU  our  best  monev-ra.str-  a  century  after  he  had  lost 
an  power  to  appoint  anybr-dy  to  nnvthlng  Hts  creed  hns  a  strong 
appeal  to  u.«  tonight  He  had  a  fighting  faith  In  a  republican 
form    of    government — completely    controlled    by    Democrats. 

But  Andrew  JacKsons  poUcv  ros?  above  mere  party  expediency. 
He  wa.s  the  first  American  political  leader  to  seek  his  support 
among  all  the  people  and  to  shape  hl.s  policy  for  the  needs  of 
all  the  pet  pie 

But  Andrew  Jackson  knew  better  than  to  think  a  party  can 
■erve  Itself  alone.  I  know  what  It  was  that  attached  families  to 
his  cause  with  an  Intensity  which  has  lasted  for  generations  My 
own  people,  pioneering  not  far  from  here.  In  debt  to  eastern  land 
speculators,  halletl  him  as  the  champion  of  humble  men— the 
HI  clad,  ill  housed  and  111  nourished  of  his  day  This  faith  kept 
Ui  "regular '  Dt  mccrats  We  looked  always  for  another  such 
leader  of  the  people,  and  found  him  in  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt 

Forces  are  p.ithering  for  a  fight  in  1940  that  In  mjtny  ways 
resembles  the  line-up  for  Jackson  s  great  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
We  itre  holding  Unea  for  dem^Kracy  today  as  truly  as  he  held 
them  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 

Our  scouts  would  rep^irt  today,  as  did  his,  that  advancing 
against  us  are  the  "regiilars"  of  a  standing  army  -well  drilled, 
well  fed.  and  perfectly  equipped 

Th-y  have  the  artillery  cf  the  press,  the  machine  guns  of  the 
big  interests,  and  the  best  commissary  that  momy  will  buy. 
And  regulars  are  unlike  volunteers— they  fight  from  tralnin?^  and 
interest   raihcr  than  from  the  inspiration  of  a  leader. 

So  the  first  principle  of  our  campaign  Is  that  we  Democrats 
should  waste  no  energy  worrying  about  what  the  RepubliCim>  may 
do  Who  their  candidate  Is  and  what  their  platform  is  will  not 
much  matter  Tliev  are  a  party  of  money  and  organli-atlon,  not 
of  enthuslnfms  There  probably  is  not  a  mllltcn  popular  votes 
difference  b.tween  their  t)est  candidate  and  their  worst  one. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  their  best  leadership  and 
performance  In  office  has  produced  for  them  but  relatlvelv  few 
votes  more  than  their  fxxire.u  leadership  and  performance  Their 
vote  h.\s  become  remarkably  unresponsive  to  either  their  reccrd. 
their  promises,  or  the  personality  of  their  candidates  Let  me  read 
you  cold  liKures  of  their  voU'  in  the  five  Presidential  elections 
since  the  Great  War  Notice  liow  steady  and  dependable  It  has 
been 

192CV— Harding — 18,  OOO  000 

1924 — coolldr^e.-- — 15.700,000 

193»— Hoover - 21.000.000 

1932— Hoover. — 15.700.000 

1936 — Landcn 16.600.000 

This  Is  a  siguiflcant  consistency  In  the  light  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  20  years. 


what   we   do  so   It 

Is   to   wait,    and    then    say 

of  course.   Is  not  statesman- 

But  do 
otcs. 


how  many  for 


The  Harding  record,  so  bad  it  produced  a  third-party  movement, 
could  not  drive  its  1924  vote  below  1 5^ '00  000  A  r.-^re  combi^natlon 
of  prosperity  and  bigotry  could  not  lift  it  above  21^000  000  in  1928. 

Four  elections  out  cf  five  indicate  that  we  should  begin  our  cal- 
culations by  conceding  any  candidate  they  name,  on  any  kind  of 
nlptform  an  all-weather,  dependable  vote  of  around  17.000^)00. 
wnich  they  are  pretty  powerless  to  much  Increase  and  on  which 
we  are  not  llkelv  to  niake  any  inroads 

Great  transitions  in  politics  make  their  sl^  so  simply  we  often 
mis.^  the  meaning.  For  generations  the  Republicans  met  in  con- 
ventlcn  ali-ad  of  us,  and  appropriately  so  The  real  leadership 
of  the  country  was  In  their  affirmative  program. 

Today  th'^y  arc  openly  afraid  to  lead,  and  If  they  do  meet  first  It 
wl'l  be  beca'Of^  cf  a  greater  fear  of  brlns;  known  to  bo  afraid  to 
lead  Whatever  of  leadership  the  Republican  Party  had  has  passed, 
and  todav  it  admits  it  must  wait  to  see  what  we  do  so  It  may 
know  what  to  be  against.  Its  policy 
"no"  whenever  we  say  "yes  "     That 

ship    It  is  not  leader-hip.  it  is  not  helpful  to  the  country,     Bu 
not  forget  that  whatever  it  13,  It  Is  good  for  about  17.000,000  v. 
And   dont    foro'et    that    those    17  000,000    are    at    lea.<=t    a    couple   of 
million  more  than  any  Democrat  ever  got— except  Roosevelt 

Seventeen  million  regxilars  for  the  Republicans 

lis*' 

Our  following  shows,  in  the  same  elections,  no  such  steadiness  or 
consistency.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  extremely  sensitive  to  our  party 
attitudes  and  leadership      Look  at  our  volatile  vote: 

iQoo Cox  9.150.000 

1924— DavisV- - 8.  30n.  000 

19'28-  Smith 15.000.000 

1932 — Roosevelt 22.  800.  000 

1936 — Roocevelt 27,  400.  000 

One  Important  fact  Is  clear:  It  is  the  fluctuation  In  the  Demo- 
crat ic  vote  which  l\a<5  decided  the  last  five  elections  Our  standing 
army  has  at  times  dwindled  to  less  than  9  000  000  votes — approxi- 
mately one-half  the  standing  army  of  the  Republicans  We  can 
only  win  by  calling  to  the  aid  of  our  regulars  the  volunteer  militia 
who  Join  our  carnpalgns  because  they  feel  they  are  fighting  for 
something  dear  to  them— as  the  frontier  militia  fought  for  Jackson 
at  N°w  Orleai.s 

These  election  returns  therefore  should  convince  us  that  the 
elections  of  1940  will  turn  on  the  Democratic  convention,  not  on 
the  Republican  convention. 

And  thev  also  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  futility  of  trj-ln^  to 
nominate  a  candidate  to  please  Republican  editors  or  to  get  Re- 
publican votes.  We  do  not  win  elections  by  converting  Republi- 
cans, and  whenever  the  country  has  to  choose  between  two  of  a 
kind,  it  takes  a  Republican. 

This  is  new  well  up.derstooi.  I  no  longer  fear,  therefore,  41s  I  did 
a  year  ago.  that  we  Democrats  mirht  try  to  ccn:pete  with  the 
Republicans  in  naming  a  conservative.  Llfo  among  the  majority 
Is  still  d-^ar  to  conservative  Democrats,  and  they  are  no.  going  to  a 
convention  hell-bent  for  suicide.  We  will  recognize  the  real  con- 
servative voting  strength  to  be  what  it  was  in  1936 — about  17.0C0.- 
000 — ^and  recognize  that  no  substantial  part  cf  it  ever  did  or  ever 
will  vote  for  a  Democrat. 

Our  problem  is  tf)  keep  the  volunteers  we  have  twice  had  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt.  Our  strength  1=  only  equal 
to  winning  when  the  mcst  people  vote.  The  voters  who  stay  at 
homo  decide  these  elections,  and  every  stay-at-hcme  vote  l.s  a  help 
to  the  Republicans  In  the  doubtful  States  We  are  alway-:  defeated 
when  the  country  feels  there  is  not  enough  diHerence  between  the 
two  parties  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  voting. 

It  Is  plain  that  cur  chances  depend  on  a  candidate  and  a  program 
that  will  reach  down  Into  the  precincts  with  an  appeal  to  the  aver- 
ai;c  man  and  woman  strorig  eaough  to  overcome  all  letha'gy  and 
brine  them  to  the  polls.  We  caimot  get  more  than  17.000.000  votes, 
and "theref ere  we  cannot  win.  unless  we  have  a  candidate  who 
reaches  votes  which  cannot  be  organized  and  can  only  be  reached 
as  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  reached  them  -through  the  heart;  the 
vast  army  of  quiet,  unasaum.ng  fjeople  who  have  followed  Floosevelt 
since  1932.  in  the  teeth  of  organized  ridicule,  social  o.-itr.aclsin.  and 
pclltlcal  chicanery,  because  they  believed  in  what  he  said  he  bel.cved. 
Of  course,  a  strong  affirmative  character  who  am  rally  our  allies 
like  that  to  the  side  cf  our  outnumbered  regulars  always  cffev.ds 
some  timid  persons.  Always  we  have  seme  groups  "takin-^  a  walk." 
But  there  arc  few  men  who  can  bolt  the  party  without  bringing 
In  others  to  take  their  place.  Just  because  those  others  like  a  man 
who  has  enemies — if  they  arc  the  right  enemies. 

The  great  walk  vras  In  1936:  that  was  the  year  we  had  the  most 
votps 

Give  the  Democratic  Party  the  usual  stay-at-home  voters  and  wc 
can  If-t  tl  e  RtpubU-an^  have  all  the  "walkers" — both  left  and  ri^ht. 
If  you  add  all  of  the  Smith  votes  of  1928  to  all  of  the  Davl^  votes 
of  1924,  you  count  all  dyed -In- the -wool  conservative  Democratic 
strength  twice  But  the  aggressive  liberal  of  1936  hid  more  votes 
than  both  of  them  put  together,  and  on  top  of  that  some  4.000  000 
more  to  throw  away.  Evtr^-  Democrat  knows  that  we  have  not  won 
Republicans  to  our  side  and  that  th.^  only  problem  Is  to  eet  ovir 
votes  from  the  same  people  who  gave  them  to  us  In  1936  This  can 
only  be  done  If  thos-  same  people  feel  that  our  party  s  success  has 
some  deep  meaning  in  their  lives,  if  they  feel  we  are  still  fighting  for 
them  and  for  their  homes. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  Is  Inevitable  that  we  should  first 
turn  to  the  one  leader  who  hais  this  loyalty  and  devotion  in  the 
bumble  homes  of  the  Nation  whence  cometh  our  help.     Of  course, 
I  do  not  know  what  his  answer  will  be      But  I  do  know  what  the 
X  i  rank  ^nd  file  of  Democrats  and  of  citizens  generally  hope  It  will  be. 
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Whether  President  Roosevelt  ultimately  will  allow  or  will  not 
allow  his  renomination.  1  am  one  who  earnestly  hopes  that  he 
Will  not  announce  to  the  public  or  even  make  within  himself  any 
decision  at  this  time. 

Why  should  President  Roosevelt  become  the  one  man  In  nil  public 
life  now  committed  to  accept  or  not  to  accept  a  nomination? 

What  public  good  would  be  served  by  binding  him  when  all  others 
remain  free? 

Of  course,  it  would  serve  the  convenience  of  other  aspirants  If 
Mr,  Rocsevelt  would  tie  himself  up  to  some  commitment  .so  they 
cfiuld  lay  plans  of  their  own.  But  why  not  let  Mr.  Roosevelt  know 
the  other  fellows'  plans  before  he  decides.  Instead  of  letting  the 
other  fellows  know  his  plan.s  so  they  can  decide? 

We  dcn"t  want  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Democratic  Party  put  in 
hock.  We  enjoy  the  President's  making  fun  with  those  who  vise 
the  hunter's  .strategy  of  trying  to  "smoke  out  '  his  game.  The 
American  people  want  Mr.  Roo.sevelt.  before  he  decides  on  whether 
he  will  retire,  to  know  such  important  things  a.s  the  state  of  the 
international  situation:  what  issues  arise  In  this  session  of  Congress 
affecting  his  program  and  the  public  welfare:  and.  more  than  all. 
what  would  the  consequences  of  his  decision  be  in  terms  of  party 
policy  and  leadership. 

While  the  country,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  going 
through  a  period  of  tension  and  danger,  the  people  feel  more 
comfortable  if  the  one  man  of  experience,  of  great  following,  and 
cf  great  power  remains  a  free  man. 

The  cool  confidence  with  which  this  country  today  faces  the 
modern  clash  of  social  and  economic  forces,  which  have  been  mis- 
managed in  Europe  to  the  point  of  revolution,  dictatorship,  and 
war.  is  fundamentally  due  to  confidence  in  the  competence  and 
gocd  will  of  this  man. 

Lincoln  had  that  power — to  hold  his  people's  courage  to  the  great 
moral  Issues  of  their  time — to  hold  them  together  not  only  to  start, 
but  to  finish,  after  the  first  fiush  of  excitement  was  past  and  the 
burden  became  really  heavy. 

That  same  magnificent  power  to  give  men  the  steady  courage  to 
throw  themselves  against  problems  bigger  than  ever  men  have 
faced — that  same  power  to  inspire  the  trust  of  miUicns  who  trust 
nothing  else,  and  no  one  else.  In  our  political  and  business  life.  In 
our  common  defense  and  our  general  welfare — rests  in  the  White 
House  today  In  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

He  is  our  Lincoln. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  treating  lightly  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  own  party  in  this  hour.  The  very  fact  that  leadership 
Is  cast  upon  our  party  makes  the  country  doubly  critical  of  our 
performance — and  rightly  .so  The  first  concern  of  the  American 
people  at  this  hour  is  that  no  interests,  no  prejudices,  no  hatvs  and 
no  ambitions  be  allowed  to  Involve  us  In  the  war  abroad  President 
Roosevelt's  bold,  but  prudent,  foreign  policy,  keeping  the  American 
fiag  far  enough  from  the  fire  to  keep  it  from  being  singed  has  In 
a  few  months  changed  the  feeling  that  It  was  inevitable  that  we 
must  become  involved  to  a  feeling  that  It  Is  inevitable  that  we 
miist  not.  and  will  not.  become  Involved.  The  opposition  in  the 
coming  campaign  may  be  free  to  play  politics  with  foreign  policy, 
but  we  In  whose  hands  destiny  rests  must  stand  squarely  with  the 
President  against  ever>'  pressure  to  let  American  policy  get  into 
zones  of  danger. 

And  the  second  great  concern  is  much  like  the  first.  We  do  not 
want  America  to  go  to  war.  but  more  than  that  we  do  not  want 
the  war  to  bring  its  moral  and  Intellectual  consequences  to  us. 
We  want  none  of  its  dictatorship  either  of  a  proletariat  or  of  the 
Fascist  kind:  we  want  none  of  the  censorship,  the  suppression,  the 
Ideology,  or  the  hysteria  that  follows  in  the  train  of  war  Rather, 
as  one  historian,  with  the  perspective  of  the  scholar,  has  well 
said:  "The  real  danger  from  the  liberal  point  of  view.  Is  not  that 
Nazis  and  Communists  will  destroy  liberal  democracy  by  free 
speaking,  but  that  lltxral  democracy,  through  l»s  ov/n  failure  to 
cure  social  ills,  will  destroy  Itself  by  breeding  Nazis  and  Com- 
munists." 

That  comes  close  to  being  the  keystone  of  our  liberal  philosophy 
today  We  must  fight  radicalism  by  removing  its  provocations. 
The  New  Deal  must  go  forward — not  perhaps  at  the  same  pace, 
end  certainly  not  without  heed  to  the  lessons  of  its  own  experience. 
We  must  not  fall  Into  the  error  for  which  we  so  freely  blame 
others  of  letting  pride  or  stubbornness  prevent  us  from  learning 
or  correcting  shortcomings  In  our  own  legislation  or  administration. 

But  our  liberal  attitude  must  always  be  that  unrest  in  America 
must  be  dealt  with  by  remedy  of  its  legitimate  grievances  Under 
such  a  program  dissatisfaction  might  be  noisy,  but  never  dangerous. 
To  this  end  our  program  of  unemployment  Insurance,  old-age 
benefits,  relief,  the  youth  administration,  farm  recovery,  and  public 
vorks  m.ust  go  en.  as  the  need  appears,  the  cost  of  them  far  more 
than  offset  by  the  terrible  cost  of  not  having  them. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  an  outstanding  historian,  free 
from  the  bia.s  of  practical  politics,  called  attention  to  our  entrance 
into  the  fifth  decade  of  a  century  whose  story  already  includes 
among  its  decades  "one  of  world-wide  war;  one  of  anxious,  uneven 
recovery:  and  finally  a  fourth  decade  of  renewed  collap.se,  ending 
again  in  conflicts  that  are  spreading  devastation  over  two  conti- 
nents and  uU  the  seas."  It  would  t)e  a  humiliating  thought  that 
cur  ccuniry,  richest  In  material  things,  most  resourceful  in  Inven- 
tion, should  leave  ruch  a  record  of  Itself.  But  Professor  Nevlns 
also  points  rut  that  we  have  also  had  the  "decade  of  a  great 
rally"  He  characterizes  "many  of  the  new  American  eflorts"  as 
"stumbling  and  luept,"  but  he  proceeds  to  eay; 


■'But  It  Is  also  true  that  the  great  rally  of  1933  and  the  succeed- 
ing years  released  a  new  spirit,  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  inter- 
dependent character  of  the  variotis  element*  in  American  economy, 
and  of  the  need  for  a  firmer  social  solidarity.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  first  10  years  would  furnish  ufl  with  many  well- 
wrought  applications  of  the  new  attitude.  To  have  the  new  spirit 
Itself  Is  gain  enough." 

The  country  will  choose  to  go  forward  to  better-wrought  applica- 
tions of  this"  spirit.  And  It  will  not  choose  to  do  so  under  any 
leadership  that  has  missed  knowing  the  spirit  itself.  As  the  nine- 
teenth century  owed  the  release  of  Its  latent  spirit  of  democracy 
to  Andrew  Jackson,  so  the  twentieth  owes  the  release  of  Its  spirit 
to  Franklin  D  Roosivelt.  For  our  country,  no  less  than  for  otir 
party,  this  spirit  is  our  greatest  heritage  and  our  only  hope. 


Andrew  Furuseth 
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OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  10,  1940 


TRIBUTE   BY   PETER   B.   KYNK 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  during  his  service  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Robert  M.  La  PoUette.  Sr..  father  of  the 
present  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  was  the 
author  of  the  seamen's  bill  and  other  legislation  helpful  to 
those  who  sail  the  seven  seas.  In  the  work  of  framing  the 
legislation,  and  in  pushing  it  to  final  enactment.  Senator  La 
Follette  was  assisted  by  a  sailor  named  Andrew  Funiseth, 
They  worked  together  for  years.  Furuseth  called  on  the 
Senator  every  Sunday  morning  to  discuss  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sailor.  Furuseth  died  about  a  year  ago,  and 
his  ashes  were  scattered  at  sea,  as  he  had  requested. 

Peter  B.  Kyne  has  written,  in  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Andrew  Furuseth,  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  December 
1939  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  under  the  title  of  "St. 
Andrew  the  Sailor."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest  of  December  1939) 

ST.  ANDREW  THE  SAILOR THE  MOST  trNTOKGETABLE  CHASACTER  I  EVIH  MBT 

(By  Peter  B.  Kyne) 

Wlien  the  bloody  water-front  federation  strike  gripped  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1903,  I  was  a  23-year-old  clerk  In  a  lumber  company  office. 
One  of  our  schooners  had  arrived  with  redwood  lumber  to  be 
di.scharged  on  a  barge  out  in  the  harbor — with  scab  labor,  of  course. 
The  boss  ordered  me  to  procure  some  scatm,  and  a  v/ater-front  po- 
liceman furnl-^hed  three  for  $10  a  head  Although  there  was  a 
strong  pojslblllty  that  I  would  be  beaten  or  killed  by  strikers,  the 
boss  blandly  ordered  me  to  escort  the  men  out  to  the  vessel. 

After  some  adventure  I  got  them  aboard  safely.  I  realized,  how- 
ever, that  I  would  have  to  stay  there  to  protect  them:  the  skipper 
had  a  riot  gun  and  a  rifle  but  was  too  Jittery  to  use  either.  Before 
we  could  start  work,  a  launch  filled  with  strikers  bump>ed  alongside. 
As  one  man  grasped  the  shrouds  to  pull  himself  aboard  I  poked  the 
riot  gun  at  him  and  said  sweetly:  "And  when  the  other  foot  comes 
up  on  the  rail,  mister,  you  get  11  buckshot  In  your  belly." 

A  year  of  soldiering  in  the  Philippines  had  given  me  the  ability  to 
say  that  sort  of  thing  with  an  air  of  conviction.  So  he  stood  there 
on  one  foot  and  we  .stared  at  each  other.  He  wore  an  Ill-fitting  suit, 
shabby  and  cheap,  and  a  brown  derby  was  shoved  well  down  on  his 
lare:e  ears.  He  would  have  been  tall  If  he  hadn't  been  stooped  and 
roiTnd-ghouldered.  His  piercing  brown  eyes  and  high  cheeks  and 
prominent  nose  pave  him  the  look  of  an  eagle  I  knew  he  was  a 
leader.  He  said  he  wanted  to  come  aboard  to  argue  with  my  scabs. 
I  couldn't  permit  that^ — not  after  having  paid  $30  for  them — so  I 
bade  him  be  off  before  I  blew  a  hole  In  his  launch  at  the  water  line. 
He  departed. 

Long  after  the  strike  had  ended  the  same  man  entered  the  office 
one  day  and  said.  "1  am  Andrew  Furuseth.  secretary  of  the  Sailors' 
L'nion  of  the  Pacific,  and  I  wish  to  see  your  manager."  I  had  heard 
of  Andrew  Furuseth  and  nothing  good  of  him.  either.  He  was  a 
radical,  a  disturber  of  the  maritime  status  quo,  an  insolent  fellow 
who  dared  tell  the  bof^ses  how  many  hours  their  employees  should 
work  and  for  how  mucli.    So  I  demanded  to  know  his  business. 

Now,  lumber  schooners  in  the  Pacific  coast  trade  In  those  days 
were  not  equipped  with  toilets,  washbasins,  shower  baths,  or  mess- 
rooms.    At  meal  time  the  men  squatted  around  large  pans  on  deck 
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and  helped  themselvrf  while  the  ccld  winds  chiUed  the  soup  and 
ra;n  and  salt  spray  d;luted  the  sUw.  Sailors  had  always  been  fed 
that  way.  so  why  change? 

In  prowling  over  a  schooner  we  operated  Furuseth  had  discovered 
an  unused  s;  ace  9  feet  long  between  ihe  after  end  of  the  deckhouse 
and  the  winch  He  wanted  the  company  to  build  there  a  little  mess 
hall  where  the  Failor?  could  sit  down  at  tabic  and  eat  like  hiunan 
beings  he  had  a  blueprint  and  bids  Uiat  proved  it  would  cost  only 
*2jO  So  I  sent  hun  In  to  the  Pooh-Bah.  F-jruseth  soon  emerged 
weeping  "Yeu  are  a  cruel,  hard-hearted  man."  he  cried  'It  is  true. 
When  the  .'lave  becomes  a  master  he.  too.  becomes  a  tyrant.  It  will 
not  tx'  long  before  public  opinion  wlU  force  you  to  do  what  you  are 
not  decent  enough  to  do  wilUngly  "  I 

After  that  we  began  to  have  difBculties     Crews  would  make  one 
voyage  and  quit,  and  the  vessel  would  lie  at  the  dock  all  day  v.h.le    i 
a  new  crew  was  rounded  up     This  wa.-;  expensive  and  the  Pooh-Bah    | 
blamed  Andrew  Fxiruseth.    Finally  I  suggested  that  he  tell  Fvirusoih 
we  would  build  the  me.s.s  hall.     He  d.d     and  Andrew  Furuscth  was 
happy.    He  hold  no  gruciye     He  knew  he  was  educating  that  man. 

I  stayed  on  at  my  Job.  The  romance  of  the  business  had  gripped 
me-  I  was  laying  up  treasures  of  material  that  later  I  peddled  to 
the  magazines  I  was  havlni;  fun  and  some  of  it  lay  in  getting  ac- 
quainted wUh  Andrew  Furuse'.h.  in  our  ofBce  and  in  a  water-front 
restaurant  where  we  ate  20-cfnt  luncheons 

Andrew  Furu.-'eth.  born  In  Norway  In  1854.  had  sailed  under 
seven  fla^,s.  He  knew  sailors,  and  knew  the  conditions  in  every 
port  of  the  seven  seas.  These  were  the  days  of  wcmden  ships  and 
iron  men  Sailors  poorly  housed,  badly  fed.  terribly  overworked. 
In  many  cases  brutally  treated  and  paid  starvation  wages,  were  the 
la.st  slave*  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Andrew  Furuseth  came 
ashore  to  dedicate  his  life  to  setting  them  free. 

He  started  with  the  organization  known  still  as  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific  Strikes?  Plenty  of  them  and  bloody,  too. 
lor  single  men  in  fo'castles.  like  Mr.  Kipling's  single  men  In  bar- 
racks, do  not  grow  up  Into  plaster  saints.  It  was  a  long  hard  war 
and  neither  side  gave  quarter.  Men  hate  and  fear  the  one  who 
reduces  their  dividends  and  Andy  was  hated  and  feared,  misunder- 
stood and  vilined.  The  late  Robert  Dollar,  founder  of  the  Dollar 
Steam  hip  Lin*-,  once  said  to  me  passionately:  "That  Furupeth  is 
a  damned  Socialist."  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  not.  But  afu-r 
40  yeara  of  battle  Dollar  came  to  understand  and  appreciate 
Andrew  Furuseth  and  they  were  friends  at  the  finish. 

Furuseth  haimted  Congress  21  years  to  press  for  the  revision  of 
the  seamen's  laws.  In  1915  his  congressional  lobbying  bore  fruit 
as  the  La  F^Dllette  seamen's  bill  Senator  T.^  FoUette  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate:  "I  shall  never  be  able  to  express  my  great 
obligation  to  Andrew  Furuseth.  who  for  the  past  4  years  has  called 
on  me  aimost  every  Sunday  morning  to  talk  with  me  alwut  this 
legislation.  Ho  Is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  meet.  For  17  years  he  has  been  silting  up 
there  in  that  corner  of  the  gallery  waiting  to  be  mad"  free.  •  '  *" 
Woodrow  Wilson  later  said  Furuseth  held  him  spellbound  with  the 
puwer  of  hu.  speech  and  argument. 

Opposition  to  the  La  Follette  seamen's  bill  had  been  terrific; 
after  it  became  a  law  a  powerful  publicity  campaign,  led  by  Dollar, 
was  launched  to  rescind  it  even  t>efore  it  had  been  tried  out.  I 
Iind  left  the  water  front  7  years  before  to  become  a  writer.  I  realized 
the  pviblK-  was  being  mUled  and  that  Andy  didn't  knew  how  to 
start  a  backfire  and  had  no  money  to  do  it  So  I  wrote  an  article 
Which  blew  the  shipowners  out  of  the  water.  Andy  was  very  happy 
about  it  and  very  grateful  when  I  brought  him  hundreds  of  favor- 
able clippings.  A  year  later  when  I  called  on  him  to  ask  how  the 
law  was  working  out  he  told  mo  sadly  that  It  had  been  nuil.nod 
•bv  Interpretation"  by  the  Sjcretary  of  Commerce  Seventeen  years 
Of  "patient  waiting  and  labor  gone  with  the  wind!  Yet  Andy  was 
not  embittered  and  not  defeated. 

Although  he  had  little  formal  schoohng.  Andrew  Furuseth  was 
easily  the  world's  greatest  authority  on  maritime  economics  and  the 
history  of  laws  affecting  aeamen.  from  the  days  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  onward.  He  was  the  workers  delegate  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  the  28  large  maritime  nations  in  November   1935. 

He  was  the  most  honest  and  fearless  man  I  ever  knew.  He  kept 
his  covenants  and  expected  his  sailors  to  do  the  same.  Once  he 
even  took  court  action  against  the  leader  of  a  committee  on  a 
steamer  for  falsifying  the  position  of  the  strikers.  Often,  in  the  old 
days.  I  saw  him  whip  his  sailors  into  line.  They  had  a  habit  of 
claiming  overtime  not  due  them^ — according  to  the  mate— and  by 
the  contract  with  the  sailors'  im.ion  the  mate's  decision  governed. 
So.  Just  l>efore  the  vessel  was  due  to  sail,  they  would  desert  and 
stand  o.-i  the  dock,  hoping  the  captain,  to  save  the  loss  from  de- 
murrage, would  call  th  -m  t>ack  and  approve  their  claim.  I  used  to 
bring  the  pay  roll  down  to  the  vessel  and  hang  around.  Whenever 
one  of  these  outlaw  strikes  was  pulled  I  would  telephone  Andy. 
The  sight  of  that  gaunt  figure  hurrying  to  the  fray  would  send  the 
strikers  back  on  the  Job  %od  the  ship  would  be  moving  away  before 
Andy  could  come  aboarcf  But  from  the  d.Kk  he'd  shake  his  fist 
at  the  men  who  had  let  him  down,  promising  to  discipline  them 
when  they  returned  to  port. 

In  1921  Communist  voices  In  the  sailors'  union  cried  for  a  new 
contract  bas^d  on  the  wartime  scale  of  profits  to  shipowners  But 
a  depressicn  was  on  and  the  wise  Andy  vifTOrously  opposed  the 
Bao%'ement.  The  demagogues  wen  and  the  strike  was  called  The 
rtllpowners  had  no  business  anyhow,  so  as  fast  as  the  vessels 
arrived  m  pert  they  laid  them  up  and  Ignored  the  strike.  In  4 
months  the  sailors  and  the  longshoremen  who  had  struck  in  sym- 
pathy were  back  under  the  paw  of  the  owners.    However,  from  that 


tlme\fr  Andr's  inHuenre  In  the  union  began  to  fade;  he  hart  bw'n 
elected  president  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  and  he  gave 
more  and  more  of  his  attention  to  national  legislation  affecting 
sailers  as  a  whole. 

To  me  he  was  always  a  pathetic  figure  I  can  see  him  now  walk- 
ing up  the  Embarcadero  with  long  strides,  his  ill-fitting  suit  flap- 
ping around  hira.  his  brown  derby  down  on  his  ears,  in  his  eyes 
the  fie.me  of  the  zealot,  looking  neither  to  left  nor  right.  He 
never  married  and  I  think  he  never  ha/1  a  really  good  meal  or  slept 
m  a  decent  bed  until  the  last  year  of  his  life  when  he  was  in 
hospital.  Once,  when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  he  was  to  be 
arrested,  he  said:  "Very  well!  They  cannot  give  me  plainer  food 
than  I've  always  eaten,  they  cannot  give  me  a  narrower  bed  than 
I  have  always  had.  and  they  cannot  make  me  lonelier  than  I  have 
always  been" 

Andy  never  drew  a  palary  In  exce«5S  of  175  a  month:  he  would  not 
accept  more  from  the  sailors'  union  than  a  sailor  earned.  And 
when  they  ?ent  him  to  Washington  with  a  liberal  expense  account 
he  lived  in  mean  thrift,  walked  miles  to  save  taxi  fares,  and  brought 
the  saving  back  to  the  union  treasury.  Once  when  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette afked  him  what  provision  he  had  made  for  his  old  age  Andy 
replied:  'I  have  made  no  provision.  When  my  work  is  finished  I 
hcp)e  to  be  finisled      I  shall  borrow  no  fears  from  time  " 

When  the  San  Francisco  general  strike  came  in  1934.  Andy  lived  in 
a  wretched  little  room  out  on  Dlvisadero  Street.  He  heard  his 
sailors  contemplated  action  which  he  deemed  unwise.  The  street- 
car operators  and  taxi  drivers  were  out.  Andy,  then  80  years  old. 
walked  nearly  3  mil'  8  to  Sailors'  Union  Hall  on  the  water  front  to 
plead  for  moderation  The  Communist  element  boced  him  off  the 
stage.     Andy's  old  boys  wouldn't  have  done  that 

The  long  walk  and  the  emotional  crisis  put  too  great  a  strain  upon 
th"  brave  old  heart  and  he  collapsed.  Back  down  the  years  a  yount? 
physician  named  Alonson  Weeks  had  read  in  the  Coast  Seamen's 
Journal  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Marine  Hospital  and  its  staff.  The 
hospital  was  no  great  shakes,  but  the  staff  was  capable,  honest, 
hard-working,  and  devoted.  Young  Dr.  Weeks  telephoned  Andy  a 
ronrlnrc  protest,  and  Andy,  always  fair,  always  honest,  came  out. 
Investigated,  acknowledged  error,  and  promised  there  wo\ild  be  no 
more  unjustified  attacks.  The  next  time  he  required  medical  care 
Andy  went  to  Weeks  and  for  30  years  he  trusted  no  other  doctor. 
So  when  his  heart  betrayed  him  he  was  carried  to  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, where  Dr.  Weeks  was  now  one  of  the  staff  sxirgeons  At  St. 
Luke's  he  clamored  to  be  put  in  a  ward  but  was  outvoted.  They 
put  him  in  a  private  room,  and  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
paid   for  it. 

Four  years  later  I  met  Andy  in  Dr  Weeks'  office  and  he  put  his 
arms  around  me  as  if  I  were  a  soi.  Weeks  said.  Jokingly,  "Do  you 
know  this  nut  of  an  author.  Andy?"  And  over  my  shoulder  Andy 
said :  "Peter  Kyne  was  the  best  friend  the  sailors  ever  had  with  the 
exception  of  Senator  La  Follette  "  I  choked  up:  I  remembered 
that  in  my  you'.h  I  had  promised  to  put  11  buckshot  in  the  old 
saint's  belly.'  The  old  man  held  my  hand  like  a  little  boy  afraid  of 
the  dark.  He  reminded  me  he  was  84  years  old  and  that  his  heart 
was  a  ruin  but  he  waa  gcina;  back  to  Wa.shlngton.  hoping  to  get  one 
more  piece  of  legislation  over;  that  accompll.shed.  he  was  willing  to 
die     He  was  borrowing  no  fears  from  time. 

He  died  in  Washington — u  was  only  last  year — and  his  ashes  were 
scattered  at  sea,  as  he  had  as'.:rd 

In  my  50  years  I  have  adventured  and  I  have  met  some  colorful 
men.  but  Aiidrew  Furuseth  was  easily  the  most  unforgettable  man 
I  ever  knew.  He  had  an  ideal  and  never  lost  sight  of  it.  never  quit 
flghiing  for  It.  and  never  fought  unfairly.  He  was  Just.  kind,  gentle, 
considerate.  He  loved  his  fellow  man  and  laid  down  his  life  for  that 
love.  He  was  industrious,  brave,  and  an  aristocrat  cf  the  mind.  IX 
we  had  Andy  back  with  us  we  would  be  kinder  to  him  now  than  we 
used  to  be;  we  had  to  have  a  Harry  Bridges  in  order  to  appreciate 
Aiidy.  If  he  were  back  with  us.  young  and  militant.  San  Franc  sco 
would  not  be  as  it  is — practically  a  closed  port.  How  he  would 
have  fought  the  class  hatred  that  stains  unionism  now! 

I  cherlsli  the  hope  that  one  day  some  wealthy  shipowner  will  erect 
a  colossal  statue  of  Andy  on  Telegraph  Hill  overlooking  the  port, 
where,  in  the  days  of  '49.  the  semaphore  signaled  to  the  argonauta 
the  arrival  of  a  vetsel  off  the  Golden  Gate. 
Vale.  Andy!    Pax  voblscuml 
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Dedication  of  Southern  Research  Laboratory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wfcdne^dOLy.  January  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO.  OP  MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  adc  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  BilboI 


on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Southern  Research 
Laboratory  at  New  Orleans.  La..  December  29.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  beginning  of  civilization  Is  coincident  with  the  domestica- 
tion by  man  of  plants  and  animals. 

Human  progress  for  6.000  years  thereafter  was  exceedingly  slow. 
The  next  step  forward  in  the  advancement  of  civilization  was 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press.  Then  followed  a  rapid  spread 
of  learning  until  a  new  world,  crowded  with  undreamed-of  p>os- 
sibillties.  swung  into  view. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  human  race 
began  to  tr;-  to  understand  the  world  In  terms  of  physical  force, 
with  no  apparent  advancement  at  that  time  in  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  organic  or  living.  The  incentive  to  invent  penetrated 
all  strata  of  society  with  the  result  that  the  machine  age  was 
ushered  in.  based  primarily  upon  discoveries  made  in  the  science 
of  physics. 

In  the  t)eginnlng  of  this  age  the  motive  power  was  coal.  Tho.se 
countries  possessing  coal.  Iron,  and  other  minerals  and  skilled 
labor  took  the  lead  in  manufacture  and  acquired  fabulous  riciies 
Then  came  the  World  War.  also  the  Invention  by  Haber  and 
Bosch  in  1913.  usually  described  under  the  title  of  "fixation  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen."  a  process  that  gave  to  agriculture  the  key 
to  increased  plant  growth. 

Here  was  oj)ened  the  field  for  organic  chemistry.  The  late  Euro- 
pean war  demonstrated  that  a  nation  falling  to  establish  itself 
on  an  organic  chemical  basis  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  world.  Organic  chemistry  ;^tands  out  preeminently  as  the 
source  of  future  unprecedented  accomplishments.  The  mechan- 
ical inventions  of  the  machine  age  for  the  past  100  years  will 
appear  Infinitely  small  In  comparison  with  the  chemical  discoveries 
destined  to  be  made  for  the  next  century. 

Organic  chemical  processing  contemplates  an  unrestricted  utili- 
zation of  Nature's  renewable  resources.  Improvement  of  manu- 
facture and  supply  of  mechanical  power  characterized  the  machine 
age.  The  chemical  age  centers  upon  the  supply  of  better  -source 
materials  from  organic  life  for  mechanical  power  and  Industrial 
use 

The  problem  confronting  the  country  today  is  the  realization  of 
the  dream  of  farm  chemurglsts  which  has  for  its  objective  the 
displacement  eventually  of  approximately  250.000.000  tons  of  raw 
materials  now  drawn  annually  from  the  mineral  kingdom  by  a 
like  amount  of  organic  farm  products  drawn  from  the  vegetable 
kirgdom  for  Industrial  uses  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  mineral  output  equaled  the  farm  output  unemploy- 
ment was  unknown.  Today  with  the  farm  prrduct  in  tonnage 
far  below  the  mineral  output  unemployment  threatens  our  social 
crdcr  To  balance  this  production  so  that  each  kingdom  will  pro- 
duce an  equnl  tonnage  is  the  problem  with  which  we  are  now  ccn- 
ironted.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  help  the  farmers  in  any  other 
way  except  we  bring  about  a  situation  whereby  the  farm  land  will 
supply  the  larger  part  of  the  raw  materials  for  industry. 

The  demand  of  this  chemical  age  In  which  we  now  live  is  that 
the  raw  products  cf  industry  shall  come  increasingly  from  the 
farm.  The  leading  organic  chemists  of  today  confidently  claim 
That  industry  can  make  use  of  all  agricultural  surplus;  that  In- 
dustry can  .substitute  organic  chemical  material  produced  on  the 
land  for  practically  an  equal  volume  cf  presently  processed  inor- 
ganic or  mineral  materials;  that  Industry's  flnlGhed  products,  as 
they  become  more  and  more  organic  in  composition,  will  surpass 
In  quantity  and  efHcacy  their  present-day  counterpart  of  wholly 
Inorganic  composition.  Therefore,  the  objective  of  the  modern 
orginic  chemists  Is  the  full  utilization  by  industry  of  the  agricul- 
tural output.  Civilization  can  never  return  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete en:p'oyme:it  until  there  is  a  shift  from  mineral  to  vegetable 
sources  for  the  raw  materials  of  Industry. 

According  to  an  eminent  authority,  later  historians  will  write 
concerning  the  powt  rf  ul  nations  of  that  future  day:  "These  great 
nations  took  careful  heed  of  the  dawn  of  the  chemical  age.  They 
adjusted  their  Internal  affairs  to  a  chemical  basis  and  directed 
utilization  of  agricultural  output  so  that  main  products  and  by- 
products met  total  consumption." 

Having  envisioned  this  approach  to  the  farm  problem  and  the 
unemployment  situation  of  the  country  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  a  law  in  1938  establishing  4  regional  rcseaich 
laboratories  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  new  and  wider  industrial 
t  s  s  and  outlets  for  farm  products.  1  in  the  North,  1  In  the 
South,  1  in  the  East,  and  1  in  the  West.  We  have  here  met 
to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  Southern  Laboratory  in  New  Orleans, 
La.  This  laboratory  will  be  devotrd  to  the  di.scovery  of  new  uses 
for  industry  of  farm  products  grown  exclusively  in  the  Southern 
States.  These  laboratories  are  adequately  financed  by  an  author- 
ized appropriation  cf  $1,000,000  yearly  for  each,  and  an  Initial 
rpprcpriation  of  $4,000,000  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and 
the  purchase  of  the  necessary  equipment.  It  is  estimated  by  Sr>cre- 
tary  Wallace  that  there  will  be  800  scientists  employed  by  these 
4  laboratories.  200  for  each. 

It  has  come  tu  pa.ss  that  after  6.000  years  or  more  In  the  history 
cf  the  world  hnve  gone  by  organic^  ehemistry  has  brought  us  back 
to  the  study  and  nurture  of  plants  and  animals,  those  natural 
agencies  that  fir.st  engaged  the  attention  of  the  human  race  as  it 
was  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  barbarl&m  into  the  light  of 
civilization. 


Theodore  Rousseau  said  many  years  ago:  "The  artist  does  not 
paint  the  picture  on  the  canvas;  he  merely  lifts  the  veils,  one  by 
one.  that  hide  it." 

It  is  in  this  scn<:e  that  the  organic  chemist,  the  research  scientist, 
will  lift  the  veils  from  the  face  of  Nature,  one  by  one.  and  show  us 
through  the  on -flowing  years  the  sources  of  a  fabulous  wealth  that 
today  lies  concealed  in  the  organic  products  of  the  soil. 

These  are  the  new  frontiers  that  are  yet  but  soon  to  be  cro.ssed. 
The  geographical  frontiers  have  disappeared  but  we  are  slowly 
coming  to  understand  that  the  call  of  the  wild  and  the  call  of  th9 
unknown  are  the  same. 

All  honor  to  these  adventurous  souls — 800  strontj — who  will  be 
drawn  into  a  life  of  research  with  and  through  the  scientific  facili- 
ties here  afforded.  It  is  my  confident  belief  they  will  transform 
the  "Number  one  economic  problem  of  the  South"  Into  the  one 
universal  hope  of  the  Nation. 

We  are,  at  this  moment,  entering  upon  a  new  day.  We  stand,  as 
It  were,  tiptoe  upon  a  lofty  eminence,  supported  by  four  chemurglc 
columns  of  Herculean  strength— the  four  chemical  laboratories  that 
rest  on  the  four  corners  of  the  Nation — and  behold  the  rising  sun 
of  this  new  day  making  purple  glory  in  the  east. 
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RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   FRED   BRENCKMAN 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  request 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  radio  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman,  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  National  Grange,  entitled  "The 
Farmer  Under  the  Indastrial-Mobilization  Plan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  more  thought  has  been 
given  in  this  countn,-  to  what  Is  known  as  the  industrial-mcbDiya- 
tlon  plan,  the  detailed  provisions  of  which  are  virtually  unkno^m 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  plan  embodies  th?  ideas 
that  have  been  worked  out  by  the  military  and  naval  authorlt;c.=;  of 
the  country,  as  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  coordinaUng  and 
a*..«if mbling  the  financial,  industrial,  ai^rlcultural,  and  human  re- 
sources cf  the  Nation  for  concerted  effort  in  the  event  tliat  this 
Nation  should  become  Involved  in  war. 

After  the  World  War  had  ended,  a  study  of  its  history  revealed 
that  the  state  of  unprcparedncss  in  which  the  United  Statts  was 
caught  when  it  went  into  the  war  resulted  in  a  serious  delay  in  our 
actual  participation  in  the  conffict.  There  was  tremendous  waste, 
due  to  our  lack  of  organization,  our  inexperience,  and  dupMcatlcu 
cf  effon.s  Our  standing  army  was  not  much  larger  than  the  com- 
bined police  forces  of  several  cf  our  largest  cities;  we  needed  amis, 
ammunition,  and  .-^htps,  together  v.ith  all  liinds  cr  other  s -.iiplies' 
and  equipment.  All  this  was  requiied  at  once  and  regardless  of 
cost. 

E\'ILS    ENTAILED   BY    "COST-PLUS'"    PLAN 

Tliose  who  received  contracts  from  the  Government  were  paid  on 
the  basis  of  ccst,  plus  10  percent.  The  hiyher  the  co3ts  Foaied.  the 
greater  the  profits  of  the  contractor,  because  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  a  proht  of  10  percent  of  81.000.000  netted  h'm  a  larger 
return  than  a  profit  cf  10  percent  on  $500,000.  This  led  to  the 
payment  of  wages  previously  unheard  of — in  ammunition  factories, 
in  shipyards,  and  in  all  kinds  of  other  establishments  holding  war 
contracts.  Salaries  and  boni:ses  of  executive  OfTiceis  were  boosted  in 
prcportion.  If  a  concern  holding  a  war  contiact  had  a  president 
leceiving  $10,000  a  year,  it  was  regarded  as  good  business  to  increase 
his  salary  to  $20,000,  thereby  assuring  larger  net  profits  to  the  owners 
cr  stockholders. 

During  the  period  of  America's  participation  In  the  war.  tens  of 
thousands  of  new  millionaires  came  into  existence,  and  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  taxes  that  were  levied  by  the  Government  to 
defrav  the  cost  of  the  war.  at  Its  conclusion  we  had  a  national  debt 
of  mere  than  $27,000,000,000. 

The  high  wages  paid  to  workers  In  the  war  industries  and  the 
huge  prohts  niade  by  contractors  supplying  war  materials  to  the 
Government  gave  rise  to  the  demand  for  adjusted  compensation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  served  in  the  armed  forces,  eventuating  in  the 
payment  of  a  soldiers'  bonus  some  years  ago. 

GENESIS  OF  MOBILI7-\TION  PLAN 

As  a  result  of  the  studies  made  by  the  military  and  naval  boards 
subsequent  to  the  war,  It  was  seen  that  some  adequate  plan  for  the 
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con-rcl  and  coordination  of  military  and  civilian  activities  would  be 
ns^easary  before  we  should  Ret  Into  another  war. 

The  Industrial  mobilization  plan  was  the  result  of  thes*  studies. 
The  genesis  of  the  plan  goes  back  to  1924.  when  there  was  a  wide- 
spread demand  through  the  Nation  for  what  Is  generally  termed 
-universal  mobillzatlcn  for  war  purposes."  Under  the  authority  cf 
vancu.s  resolutions  passed  by  Congress,  the  Committee  on  MiUtary 
Affairs  of  the  House  held  extended  hearln-s  on  the  subject. 

The  studies  of  the  Army  and  Navy  boards  were  continued  until 
1928  Then  the  general  demand  for  a  universal  draft  law  which 
would  conscript  manpower  wealth,  and  Industrial  resources  In  time 
cf  war  resulted  In  the  introduction  of  legislation  to  this  end  Hear- 
ings were  held  before  the  Committee  en  Military  Affairs,  but  there 
were  no  taneible  result*  in  the  way  of  legislation.  The  agitation  of 
1928  for  a  universal  draft  bore  fruit  in  the  appointment  of  a  War 
Policies  Commis**ion  in  1931.  It  was  to  this  Commission  that  the 
original  Indu.-^trlal  mobilization  plan  was  submitted  In  detail. 
That  plan  was  the  progenitor,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  revised  p.ans 
which  have  since  been  produced  ,„x„„ 

The  metamorphosis  into  a  secret  document  of  the  original  indus- 
trial mobil.zatlon  plan,  the  purposes  cf  which  were  to  be  educa- 
tional and  to  promote  peace  by  the  Nation-wide  di.ssemmation  cf 
Us  details  among  the  people,  has  been  a  singular  evolution^  In  a 
statement  of  the  War  Policies  Commission  on  May  13.  1931.  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  then  Chief  of  Staff,  in  submitting  the  War 
Departments  mobilization  plan,  described  its  purposes  in  the  fo. low- 
ing language: 

"As  a  practical  step.  then,  in  the  promotion  of  peace  the  War 
Department  strives  to  assist  In  impressing  upon  our  owii  people  the 
serious  and  terrible  nature  of  modern  war  and  the  obligation  de- 
volving upon  every  ciUzen  and  upon  every  resource  to  participate 
equitably  in  carrying  the  burdens  it  Imposes.  A  widespread  knowl- 
edge of  these  fundamental  truths,  backed  by  a  program  to  insure  a 
Drover  distribution  cf  war's  burdens  cannot  fail  to  have  a  sobering 
influence  upon  any  group  tempted  from  selfish  motives  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  national  policies  that  might  eventually  result  in  inter- 
national conflict.  ■ 

WHAT  C/mETUL  STUDY   MVEALS 

The  Industrial  moblltiatlon  plan  of  1831  was  revised  In  1936  and 
again  in  1939  A  studv  of  these  plans  discloses  that  the  different 
methods  of  control  set'  up  under  the  various  board-^.  commissions 
and  bureaus  shall  be  effective  at  the  moment  the  President  shall 
declare  a  national  emergency  due  to  the  imminence  of  war.  and 
would  give  us  nothing  short  of  a  military  dictatorship.  Under  the 
moblllTatlon  plan  the  Instant  Congress  pasj^  the  validating  legls- 
laUon  the  President  of  the  United  States  iis  Commarder  In  Chief 
of  the  armed  forces,  beccmes  in  fact  the  sole  arbitei'  of  our  des- 
tinies His  orders  and  proclamoitlcns  would  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law.  Under  the  various  controls  provided  In  the  mobill- 
zjition  plan  the  fate  of  finance,  banking.  Industry,  labor,  agricul- 
ture commerce,  and  the  disposition  of  the  persons  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  civilian  population  would  rest  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chief  Executive  and  such  subordinates  as  he  might  designate 
to  carry  out  his  will 

The  President  would  be  advised,  and  in  most  cases  represented 
by  special  boards  and  commissions,  th  >  composition  of  which  In 
every  case  Is  set  forth  In  the  mobilization  plan. 

TAMMiR  wrrHotrr  bepkesentation 
On  these  boards  and  commissions,  and  particularly  on  the  advis- 
ory committee  set  up  to  assist  the  boards  and  commissions,  finance 
and  industry  would  be  heavUy  represented.  Organized  labor  would 
have  some  slight  representation,  but  nowhere  In  these  plans  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  provision  for  agriculture  to  have  a  voice  In 
•shaping  the  policies  which  will  so  vitally  affect  the  destiny  of  our 
basic  indu.stry  and  the  whole  agricultural  population.  Nowhere  does 
there  appear  any  provisions  for  representation  for  agriculture  in 
the  determination  of  priority  control,  price  control,  commandeering, 
control  of  foreicn  trade,  and  the  various  other  controls  which  con- 
stitute an  absolute  and  rigid  regimentation  of  finance.  Industry. 
commerce,  aprirulture.  labor,  and  the  civilian  poptilation  as  well. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  took  notice  of  this  state  of 
unbalance  In  the  plan  and  at  its  annual  convention  at  Cincinnati 
last  October  pas-ed  a  resolution  condemning  the  mobilization  plan 
becaust^  cf  the  controls  It  would  establish  over  labor  without  proper 
representation  on  boards  and  commissions  of  control. 

Not  only  the  hosts  of  labor,  but  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
all  the  other  groups  In  our  national  life  should  seek  to  familiarize 
themaeU-es  with  the  details  of  the  Industrial  mobilization  plan  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Following  the  fashion  that  has  been  In  vogue  for  some  years, 
the  plan  is  designated  alphabetically  for  sake  of  brevity  as  the 
IMP  The  letters  IMP  combine  to  form  the  word  "Imp."  If  this 
plan  Is  not  drastically  modified  in  conformity  with  the  proce.sses 
of  democracv.  there  is  Justification  for  saying  that  It  is  the  imp 
that  will  destroy  our  liberties  In  the  event  that  we  should  be  drawn 
into  another  war 

CONSTrmiONAL  aiCHTS  SUSPENDED 

A  perxiSRl  of  the  plan  makes  It  clear  that  virtually  all  the  rights 
and  immunities  granted  to  the  citizen  under  the  Constitution 
and  Its  Bill  of  Rltiht*  would  disappear  the  moment  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States  should  declare  that  an  "emergency 
due  to  the  Imminerwre  of  war"  existed.  All  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  about  would  be  the  validation  of  the  plan  by 
Congress,  which,  under  emergency  condlUons,  might  happen  almost 
over  night. 


Under  the  mobilization  plan,  there  have  been  provided  a  num- 
ber of  ways  in  which  the  free  and  independent  status  of  the 
American  farmer  could  be  very  speedily  changed.  To  put  it  briefly, 
under  the  plan,  the  farmer  would  no  longer  be  able  to  plant  and 
reap  as  he  saw  fit;  he  would  be  coaipelled  to  work  under  the 
orders,  direction,  and  compulsion  of  the  military  authorities,  or  of 
the  civilian  authorities  operating  under  them.  Not  only  would  the 
fanner  have  to  submit  to  these  controls  and  compulsions,  but  so 
would  his  wife  and  children.  A  study  of  the  various  measures  de- 
signed for  the  control  and  regulation  of  our  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  activities  under  the  plan  reveals  the  powerlul 
and  complete  wav  in  which  these  controls  can  be  used  to  compel 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  people.  There  is.  for  Instance,  the 
Bureau  of  Prloritv  Control  Any  farmer  who  might  not  like  the 
ord?rs  issued  or  the  slim  returns  granted  him  for  the  work  of  him- 
self and  his  family  could  be  brought  Into  subjection,  because.  If 
the  Government  .so  willed,  he  could  get  no  supplies,  fertilizer, 
machinery,  or  fuel 

A  second  instrumentality  Is  price  control,  while  a  third  Is  the 
power  of  commandeering.  In  addition,  any  farmer  who  did  not 
readily  submit  to  the  directions  of  the  different  agencies  con- 
stituting his  immediate  contact  with  the  Government  could  be 
deprived  of  credit  at  the  banks.  If  the  Government  so  decreed. 

There  Is  a  clause  In  the  1939  revision  of  the  plan  that  will 
startle  every  liberty-loving  American  citizen.  This  clause  contains 
the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  found  advi.sable  to  continue 
during  the  reconstruction  period  the  varlotis  agencies  and  con- 
trols set  up  for  wartime  purposes. 

Twenty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  Wor!d 
War.  but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  In  repairing  the  damage 
sustained  by  our  agricultural,  industrial,  and  economic  system  as  a 
result  of  that  conflict  Who  can  forecast,  even  with  approximate 
accuracy,  the  duration  of  the  reconstruction  period  following  the 
next  war? 

Is  there  not  full  Justification  for  the  fear  that  during  the 
progress  of  another  war.  with  the  strict  controls  and  the  universal 
regimentation  that  It  would  bring  In  Its  tram,  togeth-r  with  the 
long  period  of  reconstruction,  the  liberties  which  the  American 
people  have  enjoyed  for  a  century  and  a  half  might  be  lost  beyond 
recovery?  Under  these  circumstances,  we  certainly  should  not 
plunge  heedlessly  and  needlcs^^ly  into  another  war 

It  Is  IxJth  wise  and  necessary  that  we  should  have  an  In- 
dustrial mobilization  plan;  but  the  people  have  a  right  to  know 
what  It  contains,  and  It  should  be  In  harmony  with  the  genius 
of  our  institutions  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  American 
democracy  When  Congress  reconvenes  in  regular  session  next 
month,  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  now  enshrouds  this  vital  subject 
should  be  lilted  and  the  whole  matter  brought  to  the  full  light 
of  day. 

Commission  to  Survey   National-Defense  Require- 
ments and  Resources  of  the  United  States 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  offered  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  sur- 
vey the  national-defense  resources  and  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

My  resolution,  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Is  not  offered  In  a 
spirit  of  criticism.  Cn  the  contrary.  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  the  objective  the  President  desires  to  reach.  However. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  methods  by  which  the  President 
proposes  to  bring  security  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There 
are  a  number  of  matters  in  connection  with  our  national 
defense  on  which  I  b:lieve  the  Congress  and  the  people  should 
have  more  light  before  we  proceed  further  with  the  $2,000- 
000,000  program  to  bolster  our  defenses.  That  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  proposed  survey. 

The  proposed  commission  would  be  truly  representative. 
It  would  be  composed  of  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
Cabinet  ofiicers  or  their  representatives,  representatives  of 
agriculture,  labor,  business,  industry,  and  finance,  retired 
Army  and  Navy  officers,  flyers,  and  women. 

I  would  like  to  help  the  President  •sell"  his  program  to  the 
country,  but  I  also  would  like  to  know  whether  greater 
cflBciency  and  economy  could  be  attained  by  streamlining  our 
national  defense.  Every  other  great  power  has  long  since  uni- 
fied its  defenses,  some  retaining  separate  air  forces.  This 
matter  should  be  explored. 


Thei-e  also  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  national  de- 
fer:se  planning  beard  should  be  set  up  to  formulate  a  long- 
range  prcsram.  The  suipri.sing  rise  in  a  few  short  years  of 
dictators  who.sc  only  pod  is  force  behooves  us  to  look  ahead. 

Hence,  my  sole  object  is  to  lay  down  an  organization  that  is 
so  sound  in  princiiJle  that  political  changes  will  not  alter  the 
principle  or  the  policy  of  our  national  defense.  We  all  know 
about  the  distrcs.'sing  experiences  of  the  past  when  a  change 
in  our  national  administration  has  changed  cui"  entire  na- 
tional defense  pilicy. 

If  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  defend  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  American  people  might  as  well  knew  now 
just  hew  we  pro^jose  to  go  about  it.  Once  they  know,  they 
Will  net  bcgiudpe  the  money  spent  in  defense  cf  their  liberties. 
Since  the  ta.xpayers  pay  the  bills,  they  are  entitled  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  security  at  a  minimum  cost.  Professional  jealousy 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  progress. 

Provid;n;;  for  tl^e  establishment  of  a  National  Defense  Commi&fion 

f(jr  the  purpose  cf  surveymR  the  nationiil-dtfei.se  resources  and 

roqulrcincnts  of  the  United  States.  Including  the  advisability  of 

adopting    a    peiman^nt    progre.ssive    national-defense    policy,    the 

establishment  ol  a  Department  cf  National  D?fensc,  a  National 

Drfense  Flaming  Board   and  for  other  purposes 

Resohcd,   etc..   ni;tt    to   provide    for   "tlie   common   defense."   to 

promote  the   'general  welfare."  and  to  insure  "domestic  tranquillity" 

in    the    United    S'ate.s    of    America,    there    is   hereby    ettabliJ^hed    a 

ccmmlSxSloii    to    be    known    as    the    National    Defense    Commission 

(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

The  Commission  bhall  be  composed  of  five  Members  of  the  Hous? 
of  Repro-=ent\tlves,  to  be  apjo.nted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repre-entatlves.  and  five  Members  of  the  S'-nate.  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Pre-ident  of  the  Senate  The  Commission  also  Fhall  include 
among  its  members  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sc»cretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AlTairs. 
any  of  whom  in  the  event  of  tliclr  inability  to  serve  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  each  appoint  a  representative  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  is.  hereby  authcriz?d  and  directed  to  select  and 
appoint  as  mrmborF  cf  the  Commission  one  member  each  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  agricultvir".  labor,  bu.slne.ss.  ndustry,  and 
finance.  The  Cummlsslon  is  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to 
select  and  appoint  as  mem^e^s  two  Army  officers  and  two  naval 
officers,  not  on  the  active  lists  of  the  Regular  Military  Establish- 
ment, two  aviators  with  at  least  10  years  of  experience  in  aero- 
nautics, and  two  women  recognized  for  their  mercies  in  wartime. 
The  chairm  in  of  the  Commission  established  under  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  chosen  by  the  members  thereof. 

Sec.  2  That  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Information  necessary 
for  leglslaticn  the  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  comprthensive  survey  and  study  of  the  national  defense, 
li:cludin?  the  follui'^g: 

(1)  The  advl^ablllly  of  completely  revising  the  National  Defen.<e 
Act  in  t!ie  licht  fif  events  l::  Eurrp?  and  Asia  and  the  need  f(.r 
lefTis'.ation  to  e.stabM=h  a  j^eacftmie  defensive  system.  bas?d  upon  the 
national  objectives  of  the  United  States,  which  can  be  rapialy 
expandtd  into  a  wartime  defensive  system,  which  will  carry  out  the 
national  obj^clivps  of  the  United  States. 

1 2)  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  Department  of  National 
Deftnse.  under  which  the  armed  forces  of  the  Un:ted  States  would 
be  combined  and  coordinated  to  provide  for  a  more  adequate  na- 
t.onal  delense  in  any  emergency. 

(3)  Tlie  practicability  under  a  Department  of  National  Defense 
cf  prcmctlng  anci  accomplishing  amcng  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces;  (a)  Coordination  of  efTort  and  efficiency:  (b)  savings  in  pur- 
chases of  military  and  naval  materiel;  (c(  unified  responsibility; 
and  (d)  elimmati.  n  of  duijliratirn  of  effort  and  ccnHict  of  authority. 

(4)  The  af1vlsab;llty  of  establish  ng  a  National  Defrn.se  Planning 
Beard  to  formulate  a  lone-range  national  de'eiise  policy  that  has 
siifflclent  flexib.hty  to  meet  any  changes  required  by  developments 
and  maintain  an  orderly,  prcpressive  program. 

(5)  The  advisabMity  of  expanding  and  speeding  the  naval  pro- 
gram and  to  examine  the  necessity  for  what  Is  known  as  a  "two- 
ocean  Navy." 

(6)  The  advlsab'llty  of  further  expansion  of  the  air  forces  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  numbtr  nnd  type  of  planes  required  and  a 
coordinated  program  and  policy  for  training  personnel  and  coopera- 
tion between  Armv  and  naval  air  operations. 

(7)  Tilt'  advisability  of  granting  Government  subsidies  to  com- 
mercial air  line.s.  requiring  their  transport  planes  to  be  convertible 
bombers  nn:l  .specifying  that  their  pilots  be  commissioned  in  the 
Rcscr%-e  corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

(8)  Th-  advlsab.lity  of  perfecting  a  comprehensive  program  for 
rapidly  mobilizing  Industry  and  commercial  shipping  into  a  de.'en- 
slve  force. 

(9 1  The  advl^bility  of  supplementing  "educational  orders"  by 
proviniiig  an  adequate  "liquid  fund"  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense  for  the  encouragement 
of  inventions,  research,  experiment,  and  development  of  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  Implements  of  war 

<10)  The  advi.sability  of  determining  the  Interests  and  responsi- 
bilities   of    the    United    States    under    the    Monroe    Doctrine,    the 


Declaration  of  Panama,  and  the  plcdRes  trade  In  the  name  of  the 
United  Str.tes  bv  the  Chief  Dxeciittve  to  defend  Canada  in  the  event 
of  an  armed  attack  hy  any  ot.'ier  power. 

(11)  Tlie  advisability  of  determining  the  Interests  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  Stnfes  in  the  Philippines  if  and  when  that 
Commonwealth  becomes  independent  in  1946 

(12)  Tlie  advisability  of  formulating  a  definite  military  and  i  aval 
pro;,'ram  in  keeping  with  the  announced  policy  of  the  United  Stiitesr 
In  the  Orient  and  the  possessions  of  the  United  Stales  from  the 
Aleutian  Islanc's  to  the  Samoan  Islands. 

(13)  The  advisitbillty  of  acquiring  territory  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  which  might  serve  as  enemy  bases. 

Srr  3  That  the  m.embers  of  the  Commission  shall  receive  no 
ccmpensat.on  fcr  their  services  but  shall  Ije  paid  their  a.-tual  ar^d 
necessary  traveling,  hotel,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

Sec  4  That  there  is  hereby  atithorlzed  to  be  apprrprlated  the 
sum  of  $100,000  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Chairman  shall  lie  authorized  to  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  such  a.>-slstants  and  subordinates 
as  h"  deems  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  survey. 

Src  5  That  the  Commission  shall  submit  preliminary  reports  to 
Congre'^s  from  time  to  time.  If  deemed  advisable  bv  the  Commis- 
sion, and  shall  subm  t  a  final  report  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congr:'ss  on  or  befun-  January  3.  1941. 

Sfc  6.  That  th(^  Commission,  or  any  sulicommlttee  thereof,  shall 
be  authorized  to  st  and  act  durlnci  the  pre.sent  CnnTie.ss  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate and  Horse  are  siUing.  liave  recessed,  or  have  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of  such  wltness3s  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  it  d>  cms  necc!o.sary.  Suopenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  cf  the  Comml.sslon  or  any 
member  designated  by  him.  and  may  be  terved  by  any  person 
designated  by  cuch  Chairman  or  number.  Tlie  Chairman  of  tlie 
Commission  or  any  mcmbor  thereof  may  admlnist.r  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses. Evcrj-  pcriion  who,  having  been  summoned  as  a  witness  by 
authority  of  said  Comml3.^1cn  or  any  subccniiiiittv,e  thereof,  will- 
fully makes  default,  cr  v.ho,  having  appearod,  refuses  to  answer 
any  questions  pertinent  to  the  matter  herein  authorized,  shall  be 
held  to  the  penalties  provided  by  r.cctlon  102  of  tlie  Ilevisod  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  ed.,  tlUa 
2.  sec.  192). 


Exports  5f  Farm  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

:  HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OK   OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  10.  1940 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  rr.«^ult  of  New 
Deal  policies  the  balanc  of  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Slates 
in  agricultural  products  has  been  steadily  going  against  the 
interests  of  the  American  farmer.  Imports  cf  farm  products 
from  foreign  lands  have  been  inrreasing.  Exporto  of  agri- 
cultural products  rai.sed  on  American  farms  have  been 
decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Official  figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce show  that  our  exports  of  agricultural  products  for  the 
first  10  months  of  1939  are  much  less  than  our  exports  of  the 
same  products  during  the  same  period  of  time  in  1938.  Th3 
decline  in  such  exports  cannot  be  attributed  to  war  condi- 
tions, as  only  two  months — September  and  October — of  the 
war  period  are  included  in  these  figures.     They  are: 

Farm  products — United  States  exports  of  agricultural  products,  10 

months.  1938  and  1SS9 


{D.  S. 

Department  of  Commerce  figures) 

Export  items 

Unit 

10  months  onrlin-j 

OctoixT  - 

fri)m  I'JM 

1938                    VXO 

(■.rain"- 

Hurley  .  

Hashels     . 

Hushel.t   . 
Hushels    . 
Hushels  .. 

Bushels... 

Tons 

14.7.V..r)00 

!:<T.  TOU.Cdl) 

7,  144.(XIO 

77,  3X2.  (JfW 

.^o^i7.ooo 

25.  FM.  ("00 

9. ««. «» 

nz  075. 000 

Oats     

ivxina  <    fi.tMi.orio 

Wheat        ^- 

n.  l»W5,0(/(;  1   16.217.000 

Tota)  grains 

238.  WO.  000 

«2.0m>,000 

144.901.000 

Hny 

ao.r,» 

Z  106             68, 523 

f* 


4 


126 
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Warm  ■prodxicts—VniU'd  States  erportu  of  agricultural  prcducts 
mtnitht.   1938  and   7935 — CcntLiuecS 


10 


Export  Kmus 


Frui'^ 

l*«ir«.  frwh 

hrjM-tM*.  frewh  

I'ritnw  itiid  I'luus.  fnwh   . . . 

i»l»<l 


Unit 


IViand.4  .. 
Pournti  .. 
Pouuib  . . 

P0UD<l3... 


Total    pear*.    pr«chM. 
pluiiM.  mmI  pmoM —   Pounds. 


Ortarrs    - 

A|>pln  in  boiw 

ApftiM  ia  bamlB 

iVrsw 

UaiDiit!) 

r»ttl»' hUJes       .   

Knt  fiiri.  nnrtrrwKl     

T  "I'limi.  tiriinHmif!»rt!ir»*'t 

Cottun.  uomftnafaitiinMl 
L'oltouwr'i  cake  aDd  iqmI. 


10  month*  emUng 

Ol-totXT   - 


J».W 


IKO 


(r<ja»  1W< 


i:».  2i\nno 


rfi.  774.  noo 

U.  AIU.UK) 
13.7'i4,U00 


M.  no  ono 
2,:mu,uuo 


1«.  022. 000      13«.an6.000      43.  RW.OOO 


8a(i.»44.000      2W,  2M.nnO    100.730.000 


ROSM 

Bo»M  ... 
Banvb  .. 

Pottndi . . 
PouiMii.. 
PouimI'*.. 
Number. 
Pfjnnds  - . 
Hftlps  .... 
Toiu  .... 


7.141.000 

a.sif  onn 

75«*,«JO 

l<i2.«» 

13.331000 

28.671.1101) 

141. »H 

S79.  flSO,  <)«> 

3,(wn.aoo 

12.  Uj 


s.5aooo 
4.  MA,  noo 

472.000 

2.  r^.  noo 

7,  HjW.dlM) 

23,  .'67.  WW 

Ift.  4fO 

297.  «wft.  (Kirt 

3,  »»7.  (») 

6,421 


i,.M«.(no 
»9A.noo 

287.000 

l.SOiOOO 
4.  .•»().  OM 

,5.4<i».OUO 

02  S85 

82.  vj^nn> 

279  («>) 

».724 


There  Is  real  food  for  thoupht  in  the  above  figures. 

Our  reciprocal  trade  a*rreement  program  i.s  a  two-edeed 
!r*ord  wreaking  havoc  with  American  aer:culture.  Or.  the 
one  hand,  the  American  market  is  not  being  properly  pro- 
tected ajrainst  aRricultuial  imports  from  foreign  lands  On 
the  other,  the  sale  of  our  cwn  farm  products  to  other  coun- 
tries has  declined  greatly.  No  wonder  American  afrriculture 
is  not  prof:p<"rous.  No  wonder  our  farmers  are  looking  to 
Congress  for  understanding  and  a:d.  The  American  farmer 
Is  fast  awakeninj?  to  the  fact  that  the  present  administration 
has  been  selling  him  down  the  river. 


Forest  Purchase  Units 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE 

OK    l.NDl.\.S.\ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RErKE.SENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  10,  1940 

Mr    CROWE.     Mr.   Speaker,   under   loave   to   extend   my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  tlie  following  statement: 
Members  of  Congress  in  ^'horc  districts  purchase  units  are  located 


Stat« 


CctnfTessnian 


Purchase  unit 


Maiw  i  Ratph  ^   BrvwstiT... 

|>o       . Jsmt's  f    OUvrr 

New  IlHJBr«bire I  .Arthur  U.  Jt-nks 

IVi  

VrrmtKSi 

l>o 
West  Virfinla. 
l>o 


Chvk-s  A.  f'tamlFir. 

Rubt-rt  F.  Kicb 

Benjamin  .Nrrrtt  ... 
i4<ani(i<s  Kiiaitolpli . 
John  kw 


A«drpw  Edmistaa. 

Thotaas  <i.  Biui-b      ...     .   .. 

CVfloB  AleK«fKl»^  WcKxirum. 


Centi^y ..— 

Do ^ 

Do 

Do 


Jr. 


North  Cvottu 

l>o       

l»o 

Do 

1>> 

I»«         

Bouih  ("Moli 

ix> 

Do 

!>..     .... 

Ooortuk 

l>o 


A.  Willts  R.-kUrtson 
John  W.  Klannsran 

Jot  B.  H»U*  

.^ti'lTi-w  Jaikson  May 

Vinrl  <*t>Hri:ii!U3      ..   

Jubm  -Marsr.ill  Kubsiua 

B   ("';irr'"'B  lieecc 

Estfs  Kobiuvor 

J^atiultm  Wi-iivcr 

A.  L    Uiilwm  ilo 

RoNr;  L.  l>.iuchton 

Witlwtn  O.  BtBTin    

H.nr  li!  IXinhar  t"ix)lejr 

lirWiAni  .irt.^UT  Bariteo 

Butl<^  B    Hiire      

Ja^l4i  K    nryson  

f^ara  li    MtMlUan 

Jaiue^  1'   Kidmrls 
M*Iculiu<'    ra.-^or. 

B.  Frank  Whekhel. 


Ornrrl  T.nko. 
Whitt  Muuntaio. 

I>o. 

!>o 
GrrcD  Moantain. 
AUt'fbtuy. 

M'>nt»n|rH!i«-K 

Wiuihinet'in. 
Mi>annctUi!;U. 
Jotltrson. 
JeUcTion-Qeotzt 

WasbioKloo. 
JpfT«Tf«tm. 

Do. 
Cuiub<  rlani. 
J«'(Ter»<m. 
Cum  her  Ian -1 

Dm. 

ChcrtikfO. 
Do. 

N'antAhjJj-r'uisi'l- 
I'iSitah. 
l>.v 
rharrf-Ysittn. 
U  haru'. 
Croatan. 

n«v 
Francis  Marion. 
Siitnt.^T. 
CbaUoiiuwa^iiA 

Do. 


Members  of  Congres*   in   whose   districts   purchase   units  are 

located — Continued 


Stat« 


CoDxressman 


Florid* 

Po 

Do  

AkhMM  ... 

Ik) 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

l>o 

MbtslMlppl... 
Do 


RofKTt  Alo»l5  Green 

>!:nnr-i  F    rallwcU 

Jtw  H«'n  Iricks 

Frank  Wiilism  Uoykin.. 

Ofortf  M.  (Jrant 

fiom  Hubbs 

Joe  S'cariits — 


Do... 

Do... 

IV)  .. 
Louusiana. 
Toms 

Do... 


Oklohoma. 

Arkanaas.. 

IK).... 

l»o  ... 

Do... 

Do     .. 

MiMouri.. 


Do 


Do Orville  Zimmrrm&n 


Prfe  Jarman 

Williari  H    B«nk))«od 

John  J    Siiarkiaan      

Wull  Doiry  .      

Witli'Uii    ]^la(liM)n    Whiuiug- 
ton. 

Ro-«  A   Colllre* 

Wllluun  Mey«-rs  Colmer 

Dan  R   McOrhee 

A.  LtxioaT'l  Alteo 

.Marliu  I'lfS ... 

Nat  PattoD 


Wilburr  Cartwrieht 

Williur  1).  .Mills 

(•l)fU-  T.  Ellis   

FaJjo  Craven.* 

David  D.  Tfrry    

WiUiuTi  F.  Norrell 

Dewey  Sbort ... 


Clyde  WUliams. 


Illinobt.. 

Do  . 

Imliana. 


Do. 
Do. 


Ohio. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do  . 

Iowa  ... 
Do.. 


Da     

Mirtican 

l>o   

lU)  

IK) 

l>0 

Wi.s<f>nsin 

Do 

Do 


Mirnrsota 

l»o      

l>o      .  .  

North  DakuU 

D« 

rtsA 

Do 

Id».^o 

I>o 

OroKon     

C'aliiurnia 


Do 
I>o 
Do 


Claud**  V.  P.ir«on.«  . 

Kent  F:iN»iirth  Keller 

(leralrl  W.  Laodis 

John  \\  illia-n  Boehne,  Jr 

Eugonu  B.  Crowe 


Jan.cs  O.Polk 

Thomas  X.  Jenkins 

HaruM  K.  Claypool  . 


Robert  Thompson  Secroet. 

Thoma  E.  Marthi 

Ka'l  -M.  I.«romptc 


C^.'is^lI.;  C    Dowell.. 

AlNrt  J.  Enc-l 

Roy  O   \Vcx»<irufl... 

Fn"!  BrndVy   

Frank  K.  Hook 

Frwl  L.  Cnwfortl... 

R.il  F.  Murray 

JtKihua  L.  Jutaas 

B.  J.  Gehrmaaa 


HaroM  Knntv>n 

\Villuiin  A    I'ltlenger 

kic-hard  T.  Mu(*lor 

I  sh.r  L.  Burdick 

Wilham  I^eUike .... 

AU- Mardock  

J.  W.  Rfibia<'>n     ............ 

Co!ni.t/>n  I.  WhI'e 

Henrv  (".  Dw'.rshak         

J^mtB  W.  .M'.u.  W.  .M.  Pierce 
Clarenu:  Frttli-xiok  Lea 


HiBTy  L.  EnPlfbright.. 
BtTtrand  V>'  ('TViiriiart. 
Airred  J.  EUiott    ...... 


PuTTh.-ise  unit 


OsopoJa. 

Choftawhatchoo. 

Ocala. 

Tom  biff  bee. 

Conecuh. 

Talladem. 

Tallaxlesa-Cbatt*- 

hooi'hoo. 
Talladeca. 
Block  Warrter. 

Do. 
Holly  Sprinip. 

IX'lU. 

Blonvillc. 

Di.'  Soto. 

Homochltto-Doft*. 

Kiaatctiie. 

Sabine- .\ncf  Una. 

San     Jacinto  -  Pary 

Crocket. 
Ou:trhita. 
Otark. 
Do. 
Ouachita. 
Onark.  Otiachit*. 
tiuachita. 
Table      Rofk.      Pood 

Fort,  (lardner. 
\Vapiia[M'!lo,     Fri.<toe, 

Ctardner.  Oa.M"orid<w 

rUrk.  St.  FranfLs. 
Pt.     KrHnri.«.    Wappa- 

IK'Ilo.  Fri-slo«. 
ShHwnee. 

niir.i.  Shiwnee. 
Pleasant     Run,     Lort 

River. 
Patoka.  Lafayett«. 
Pleasant      Run,     Lo.^ 

liixer.  r>i'."ktt. 
McArthur,    Little 

Scioto. 
Mr.\rth)ir.      Pymmes 

Cret-k.  nofk.np  V.il- 

ley.  Little  Sci<ifo. 
MiAr'.hur,      liockinf 

ValU-y. 
Mu«ikin?um,  ITocklnB 

Valley. 
K<-'»«-«ii  ina. 
Cheiue^i.      Charlton, 

(irand  River 
ChariUio. 
Manistee. 
Manl-tcr,  Huron. 
Marntiette,  Hiawatha. 
Ottawa. 
Maaistee. 
Nioolet. 
Do. 
Xicolet.  Chequaino- 

pon. 
Chii>fv»wa. 
8nt>»-ri<)r.  Cliipp^'wa. 
Chippi'wa. 
8(Hin.s-<  'hey<Tin«. 
SiMiru-SheUfiDe. 
DavLs,  Provo. 
Prr>vo. 
Arrftwrock. 

I»o. 
Marys  Peak. 
Ni>rll>i'rn     Redwood, 

.'^AJthcrn  R.'d wood- 
Eldorado,  Tdlioe. 
Sequ"ia. 
Do. 


The  Antilynching  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  .ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESE.NT.\TIVES 
Wednesday.  January  10,  1940 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
since  our  Government  was  created  when  it  was  important 
that  we  move  as  a  unit  more  so  than  it  is  today.  With  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars  all  about,  with  trouble  and  dissension 
prevailing  in  most  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  probably  our 
own  Nation,  and  when  we  in  this  Nation  are  faced  with  an 
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u::balanced  Bud;zrt.  faced  with  unemployment  by  millions, 
unsolved  probk  nib  relative  to  industry,  labor,  and  none  of  the 
economic  prcbloms  of  aRnculture  and  other  domestic  sub- 
jects having  bem  solved,  we  find  a  majority  of  the  memlxT- 
ship  of  the  House  of  Representatives  casting  nsicic  thcso 
questions  and  calling  the  antilynching  bill  up  for  considera- 
tion and  final  pas.sage. 

This  bill  has  made  its  appearance  In  the  Congress  just  be- 
fore election  day  since  1922.  It  does  appear,  however,  that 
above  all  times  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  that,  in  place 
of  trying  to  "play  politics."  the  membership  of  this  Hoase 
should  be  concerned  in  d^'voting  their  time  toward  trying  to 
solve  cur  own  ec:;nomic  problems  and  toward  endeavorins  to 
move  as  a  unit  in  world  affairs  so  far  as  our  Nation  is  con- 
cerned, it  should  be  at  this  time. 

I  am  opposod  to  the  antilynching  bill  for  .several  reasons: 

F.rst.  Bccau.'^  the  problem  of  lynching  has  already  been 
solved  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  was  a  time 
when  lynchings  occurred  at  the  rate  of  mere  than  100  per 
year,  but  last  year  there  were  but  3  incidents  in  the  en- 
tire United  States — 1  of  a  white  man  and  2  of  Negroes. 
It  is  possible,  and  highly  probable,  that  there  will  be  no  IjTich- 
ings  in  1940  if  cur  ratio  of  past  improvement  continues. 

Second  Because  the  antilynching  bill  is  imcon.^ituflonal. 
It  places  Pt'deral  supervision  over  the  States  and  ihe:r  ."sub- 
divisions as  well  as  their  cfflcials  and  thereby  takes  from  the 
States  powers  not  d>-^!egated  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  it  is  possible  that  th?  officers 
of  the  States  and  counties  and  municipal. ties,  and  even  private 
cit:zens.  might  face  felony  charges  in  the  Federal  courts  for 
fa:l;ng  to  do  something  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  or 
opportunity  to  prevent.  The  bill  provides  that  the  county 
where  the  crime  of  lynching  is  committed  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  liquidated  damages  to  the  relatives  of  the  victim  in  i^ums 
varying  from  S2.000  to  SIO.COO.  and  the  county  would  be  called 
upon,  of  course,  to  pay  ^uch  sum  as  fixed  by  the  Federal 
court.  How  wcu'd  the  Federal  court  collect  this  money?  Tne 
county  treasurer  mit;ht  take  the  pKDsition  that,  under  the  laws 
of  his  State,  he  has  no  authority  to  pay  the  judgment.  There 
m  ght  not  be  any  State  law  providing  a  method  of  payment  cf 
such  judgments.  In  all  of  these  events  the  ofScers  could  be 
held  for  contempt  of  Federal  court,  under  the  provisions  cf 
this  bill.  You  would  have  the  ccimty  officials  obeying  the 
laws  cf  their  States  and,  at  the  same  time,  held  in  contempt 
of  Federal  court. 

Third.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  it  Is  an  attempt  to 
destroy  our  democratic  form  of  government.  Under  the 
American  system  the  Sta'es  are  the  only  agencies  through 
which  a  d?mocracy  may  function.  A  democracy  is  not  ccn- 
trolled  ficm  the  top  but  from  the  bottom.  In  place  of  hav  n*? 
a  central  foim  of  government,  democracy  recognizes  the 
rights  cf  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  Back  in  the  ear'.y 
days  when  the  original  States  recognized  th'^ir  nerd  for  .-on.e 
central  form  of  government  to  do  certain  things  which  the 
States  separately  could  not  do.  the  representatives  of  the 
Thirteen  Grig  nal  S'ates  met  in  Philadelphia  and  proceeded  to 
delegate  limited  functions  to  a  central  agency  of  pcvornment 
then  established.  If  the  Federal  Government  can  take  over 
the  enforcement  of  penalty  for  murder,  th.'-cunh  lynching,  by 
that  same  au'honty  it  can  take  over  the  enforcement  cf  all 
other  criminal  laws,  and  by  the  same  act  it  can  take  over  the 
enforcement  of  all  civil  laws,  and  all  local  self-povernment 
would  thereby  be  destroyed.  With  the  destruction  of  self- 
government  goes  the  desTuction  of  democracy  and  th?  ad- 
mmistrators  of  the  Federal  Government  must  of  necessity 
become  the  dictators. 

My  fourth  rea.<=;on  for  opposing  this  bill  is  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  supervises  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
murder  by  lynching  It  .should  at  the  same  time  include  murder 
by  the  machine-gun  gangsters  cf  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  cities  of  the  country  where  murder  has  increased  rather 
than  decreased  during  recent  years.  Tne  sponsors  of  this 
bill  do  not  exhibit  much  interest  in  punishing  the  racketeers 
and  gangsters,  k  dnapers.  and  others  who  are  committing 
heinous  crimes  in  their  own  sections;  but  in  order  to  fOol  the 
Negro  just  before  each  general  election  they  shed  crocodile 


tears  over  the  horrors  of  lynching  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  now  no  such  crimes  being  committed. 

My  fifth  reason  for  opposing  the  bill  is  because  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  antilynching  bill  is  to  become  the  law  of  the  land 
it  should  not  further  penalize  and  punish  the  victim  of  the 
criminal  who  has  been  lynched,  as  the  present  bill  would  do; 
but  it  appears  that  the  woman  who  has  been  outraged  by  the 
Negro  beast  should  be  placed  upon  an  equal  basis  with  the 
Negro  criminal  at  least  and  be  given  the  same  financial  con- 
sideration. If  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  protect  the 
rapist.  It  certainly  should  also  protect  the  one  outraged.  It 
may  be  said  that  rape  has  not  caused  all  of  the  lynchings,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  cut  of  the  total  of  1,055  lynchings  in  the 
United  States  from  1882  to  and  including  1936,  908  were  of 
Negroes  v;ho  had  committed  the  heinous  crime  of  rape  upon 
some  white  woman.  Yet  there  is  no  relief  given  to  the  vic- 
tims, and  under  this  bill  they  are  puni.'^^hed  by  having  to  assist 
in  the  payment  of  judgment  to  be  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
family  of  the  one  who  committed  the  crime  and  was  lynched, 
and  also  the  relatives  of  the  victim  who  was  raped  face  prison 
sentences. 

Sixth.  The  last  reason  I  shall  give  for  opposing  the  bill  is 
bcrause  it  is  unfair  to  the  South,  which  is  more  interested  than 
any  other  section  in  preventing  lynching.  It  is  calculated  to 
Injure  rather  than  help  the  Negro,  who  must  of  necessity 
depend  upon  his  neighbors  for  protection  rather  than  some 
Federal  official  of  rem.ote  distance.  I  hope  that  it  is  not  an 
exhibition  of  the  feeling  which  may  have  at  one  time  divided 
this  great  Nation  into  sections,  because,  although  I  am  the 
grandson  of  a  Confederate  veteran,  and  others  of  us  from  the 
South  are  descendants  of  Confederate  veterans,  we  are 
anxious  now  that  this  Nation  be  not  composed  of  North, 
South,  East,  or  West,  but  that  it  be  composed  of  one  p?ople 
united  for  the  common  good  of  all.  In  conclusion  may  I 
repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  American  people  are  expecting 
this  Congress  to  devote  its  time  toward  making  an  honest 
cfTort  to  balance  the  Budget  and  toward  solving  the  problems 
ol  agriculture,  labor,  the  unemployed,  and  ag"d.  and  the  many 
other  problems  which  must  be  met  and  dealt  with  by  the 
present  Congress? 

H.  R.  7693 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF   MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  10.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  4  I  intro- 
duced H.  R.  7C93.  a  bill  entitled  "G; anting  pensions  and  in- 
crease of  pen.;ions  to  certain  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
who  served  in  the  Philippine  uprisings  and  campaigns  from 
July  5,  1902.  to  December  31.  1913,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  bill,  as  the  title  indicates,  provides  a  modicum  of  jus- 
tice for  those  men  who  gave  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in 
the  service  cf  rur  country  in  the  wilds  and  jungles  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  during  those  tough  years  of  rcccn- 
stiuction  and  rebuilding  immediately  following  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  one  of  these  men  which 
.•states  that  when  I  introduced  the  bill  I  executed  a  humani- 
tarian act  for  the  veterans  of  the  Pulajane  and  Moro 
campaigns. 

Other  veterans  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  Philippines  have 
been  granted  pensions  and  have  justly  enjoyed  such  benefits 
for  thc-^e  many  years,  while  these  veterans  of  the  Pulajane 
and  Moro  campaigns  carried  on  during  the  years  immediately 
following  the  official  closing  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection 
are  cla-soed  as  peacetime-service  men. 

Those  veterans  who  are  qualified  by  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
6827.  now  H.  R.  7693,  to  receive  benefits  are  past  middle  age. 
many  permanently  disabled,  and  all  are  generally  suflering  ill 
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health,  larpely  as  a  result  of  service  in  the  jung'.es  cf  the 
Philippines  at  a  time  wh^n  sanitary  conditions  were  practi- 
cally unknown  in  the  islands.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
those  veterans  are  greatly  handicapped  in  the  strusgle^  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  dependents.  ' 

In  view  of  the  above  str.ttmenus.  and  in  justice  Ic^  those 
men  who  gave  honorable  and  hazardous  service  to  th*;  Nation 
by  putting  down  the  uprisln;;.s  arrainst  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Ph'l:pP'nes  between  the  dates 
of  July  5.  1902,  and  December  31.  1913,  I  a;k  you.  in  the  name 
of  ju::;tice  and  equality,  to  do  your  utmost  to  brin?  this  bdated 
recognition  to  those  veterans  by  givinsr  all  possible  assistance 
to  enact  H.  R.  7693  to  law  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  received  many  other  letters  regarding  this  same 
matt-:r.  indicating  a  widrspread  interest  in  the  question.  The 
following  from  a  comrade  in  Tennessee  is  representative  of 

the  others: 

Johnson  Cmr.  Tenn.,  January  8.  1940. 
Hon.  John  O    AvrxAnom.  M   C  . 

Hfsmse  Office  Bui.dtnq.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DiAR  Congressman  Alexandir:  I  have  noticed  In  the  Concres- 
BioNAi.  RrcoRD  or  Jainiarv  4  that  you  had  introduced  a  bill.  H  R. 
7693.  providing  pensions  and  Increases  oX  pensions  to  certain  soldiers, 
aailorh.  ama  muruu-s  who  served  in  the  Philippine  uprisings  ai.d 
campaigns,  from  Julv  5.  1902.  to  December  31.  1913  Inasmuch  as 
thi.s  bill.  If  enacted  into  law  may  materially  help  me.  I  am  deeply 
interested  fti  same,  and  ^s^cu'.d  appreciate  very  much  you  sendng 
me  a  copy  of  this  bill  If  and  when  same  is  printed.  i 

I  would  like  to  ^-ive  you  a  very  brief  description  of  my  personal 
case,  that  you  might  know  Jus'  how  much  your  bill  will  mean  :o 
me  I  enlisted  on  January  22.  1904.  served  until  January  21,  1907. 
During  this  time  I  served  practically  all  of  my  enlistment  In  tha 
Philippines  and  wa.-*  engaf;ed  In  numerous  battles,  engagements, 
expcd'tions.  and  skirmishes,  which  are  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
War  Department.  Then,  after  being  discharged  from  th?  service, 
I  applied  for  a  penrton  under  the  general  pension  laws,  and  was 
given  a  small  rating,  which  was  Increased  In  the  years  following 
until  I  was  at  last  rated  as  total  permanently  disabled,  and  was 
receiving  pension  for  such  dc^rrre  when  the  Economy  Act  was 
passed:  then  I  was  reduced  to  a  small  amount,  which  was  eventually 
discontinued 

You  may  be  assured  that  my  sympathy  Is  with  your  bill  and  that 
I  will  conimunicaie  with  my  Congrcsiimaa  and  two  Senators  urging 
them  to  FUfport  your  bl'.l. 
Yours  very  truly, 

SAMtTEL  M.  Booth. 


Wildlife  in  New  York  State— The  (Ireat  State  of 
New  York  Has  Its  Own  Open  Spaces 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OK   NEW    YORK 

IN  thf:  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday.  January  10.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  STRACUSE  (N.  Y  )   POST  STANDARD 
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Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  permission  cf 
the  Hcuse.  I  append  hereto  an  article  taken  from  the  Post 
Standard.  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  telling  of  the  take  of  deer  in  N:vv 
York  State  during  the  1939  fall  hunting  season.  I  inviie 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that  the  kill 
amounted  to  14.511  deer.  Tliey  were  all  backs,  as  the  legis- 
lature is  chivalrous,  and  there  is  no  open  season  on  does.  Tli3 
average  Member  of  the  Hcuse  visualizes  New  York  as  the 
home  of  the  predatory  interests,  with  Wall  Street  in  the  sad- 
die.  This  article  will  convince  the  Hcuse  that  New  York  ha-s 
a  mixed  terrain.  Besides  the  "sidewalks  of  New  York,"  we 
have  vast  stretches  of  wocaland  and  bctky  del:s  where  the 
deer  are  permitted  to  live  cut  their  live.:  naturally  and  are 
free  from  interference  except  during  the  30-day  hunting  sea- 
son. Tli'^  Members  from  the  Western  States  take  gr^^t  pride 
In  that  they  arc  the  possersors  of  the  great  open  spcces  where 
nature's  processes  are  unhampered  except  where  a  scasoinj 
Member  at  the  behest  of  an  ambitious  chamber  of  commerce 
procures  the  spending  of  a  couple  of  hundred  million  dollars 
on  some  reclamation  project 


It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  scientific  killing 
and  in  no  way  depletes  the  herd.  However,  it  does  not  include 
the  deer  killed  with  fi.sh  poles  in  summer.  Dame  Rumor,  who 
Is.  of  course,  a  "lyinr:  jade,"  says  there  are  many  such.  I  am 
wondering  if  any  Western  State  can  match  this  kill.  If  not, 
they  mu«t  yield  the  pa'm  to  my  State  and  cease  their  prat- 
ing about  the  inherent  and  natural  wildness  of  their  locali- 
ties.   The  appended  article  is  prcof  of  the  foregoing: 

IFYom  the  Syracuse    (N.  Y  )    Post  Standard) 

ST.\TE  HUNTEKS  KILL   14.511   DEER  DVRING  SEASON 

Alb.int.  J.inuary  1  — Tho  largest  number  of  deer  ever  reported  to 
the  conscrvntirn  department  wa^  taken  In  Ncv  York  S'ato  du'-in:^ 
the  1939  fall  hunting  season  Figures  compiled  by  the  bureau  of 
game  and  released  today  by  the  conservatirn  d'-partment  show  that 
a  total  of  14  511  elusive  wliltetall  deer  were  killed  during  November. 
This  fipurc.  representing  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  20  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  was  largely  attributed  to  the  opening 
of  six  new  counties  in  the  southern  tier. 

Deer  hunting  wa.-;  permitted  In  33  counties  of  the  State  during 
th-?  1939  s"a.sun.  5  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Open  sf-a.sors 
In  th"  Adirondack",  the  Catskll's.  the  ecu* hern  tier,  and  what  are 
termed  a.s  outside  counties  were  also  substantially  chapped  la-^t 
fail  In  the  Adlrondacks  the  season  cp*ned  15  days  later  than 
usual,  end  the  department  cfRclals  said  that  despite  the  fact  that 
hunting  ccnditlons  were  far  frcm  favorable  the  later  sea; on  was  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  Incrensed  kill  of  deer  Llkew'p".  ih' 
counties  in  the  Ca's'.till  region  showed  a  sUrht  Increase  Here,  too, 
the  increas?  was  attributed  to  the  change  in  the  open  5*e?on. 

In  the  9  southern-tier  ccunues.  6  of  which  were  open  to  deer 
htmting  for  th?  first  time  th  s  fall,  a  total  cf  3.963  d?er  were  ro- 
p)orted.  A  decrease  was  noted  in  the  take  In  Broome.  Cortland,  and 
Steuben  Ccuntlrs.  where  an  open  season  prevailed  for  the  flr=t  lime 
a  year  ago.  Gard.ner  Pump,  superintendent  cf  the  bureau  of  gtime, 
said  the  sllpht  decrease  In  these  3  counties  Indicated  that  open 
deer  seasons  are  an  effective  means  In  harvest. ng  the  surplus  cf  »he 
game  crop  and  In  reducing  the  size  of  the  herd,  thereby  minimizing 
damap-  to  farmers"  crops. 

Five  counties  throughout  the  State,  namely.  Hamilton.  Allegany. 
St  Lanren"?.  Franklin,  and  E:.«cx.  each  reported  more  than  l.CM 
deer  taken  during  the  open  s-^ason.  Cattaraugus  Ccunty  In  th3 
scu'horn  part  of  the  State  fell  Just  cuts:do  cf  Thl~  classification 
w.th  a  total  of  933.  The  largest  number  of  deer  tak'-n  (n  any 
ccunty  of  the  State  was  reported  by  Hamilton.  A  to'al  of  1..'.71  deer 
was  report'-d  frcm  this  ccunty.  an  Increase  of  75  over  the  pr-'vions 
year.  In  the  Catsklll  region.  Sullivan  Ccunty  was  again  the  most 
productive.  wUh  a  total  of  796  this  fall. 

In  the  counties  listed  as  outside  counties  there  wis  a  dcc:ea.9e  of 
219  d?er  killed  this  fall.  However,  this  was  du>  almost  entirely  to 
th*^'  fact  that  no  huntinn;  wa^  permitted  in  Putnam  County  this 
year.     Last  year  208  deer  were  taken  In  that  county. 

Conservation  Commissioner  Lithgcw  Osborne.  In  rrlenslng  the 
deer-take  figures,  declared  that  th?  exccp:icn.iliy  large  r.u.nib-fr  ol 
deer  reported  killed  In  the  southern-tier  rotmtles  stibstantia'cd  th3 
department's  contention  that  an  open  seascn  in  this  parf  cf  'h"? 
Slate  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  deer  herd  Th;  com- 
misfclcner  also  pointed  to  the  f.nct  that  two  of  these  counties — 
Allegany  and  Cattaraugu-;-— were  Included  in  the  first  six  ccunt!e^ 
reportins?  the  largect  total.  Both  cf  thc^.  th?  commisrloner  siid. 
are  classed  as  semiagrlcul  ural  counties  and  provide  Ideal  food  and 
cover,  a  factor  largely  responsible  for  the  enormous  Increase  in  tho 
number  of  deer  in  this  part  of  the  State. 


The  Antilynching  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OK  SOUTH  C.\R0LINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdnccday.  January  10,  1940 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  thib  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the 
sc-called  antilvnching  bill  which  is  before  the  Hcuse  for  con- 
sideration at  tho  present  time.  I  cannot  understand  why  my 
fellov.-  E^mccratlc  Members  of  the  Hcuse  frcm  New  York  and 
the  other  Northern  States  should  insist  en  bringing  a  measure 
of  this  nature  before  the  House  of  Representatives  at  this 
time.  We  all  know  that  we  have  hundreds  of  problems  to  be 
considered  this  session  of  Ccngress,  both  of  national  and 
world-wide  importance. 

First,  I  want  it  distinctly  under«;tood  that  I  do  not  advo- 
cate lynching  and  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  would  not  prefer  giving  every  prisoner 
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the  full  advantage  of  the  law.  I  am  Just  as  certain  as  I  am 
standing  here  today  that  should  this  bill  become  a  law  there 
would  not  be  a  single  court  in  the  United  States  that  would 
hold  this  legislation  to  be  constitutional. 

We  all  know  that  If  we  place  a  law  on  the  statute  l)ooks 
giving  the  Department  of  Justice  or  some  other  F^ederal  bu- 
reau authority  to  walk  up  to  a  county  treasurer  and  ask  him 
to  pay  the  Federal  Government  $5,000  of  the  county  tax  fund 
because  a  mob  had  committed  an  act  of  lynching  the  result 
would  be  that  the  county  treasurer  would  refuse  to  pay  same. 
HS  he  would  have  no  authority  to  pay  funds  of  this  nature 
to  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Constitution. 

Furthermore.  I  know  that  all  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  trials  of  this  nature  in  the 
South  would  be  handled  by  a  southern  Federal  judge,  .south- 
em  jury,  and  southern  United  States  district  attorney,  which 
would  make  it  impassible  to  secure  a  verdict  against  any 
sheriff  when  he  had  b**en  overpowered  by  a  mob.  I  believe 
every  sheriff  and  peace  officer  of  the  United  States  would  be 
Justified  in  tendering  his  resignation  if  Congress  should  place 
a  law  of  this  nature  on  the  statute  books. 

I  cannot  understand  why  this  bill  was  not  presented  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  which  membership  is 
composed  of  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  United  States. 
We  all  know  that,  if  this  bill  had  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee as  other  bills  are  presented  for  legislation,  it  would 
never  have  reached  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  am  a  new  Member  of  the  House  and  do  not  have  very 
much  authority;  however.  I  find  that  there  is  a  way  to  let  my 
views  be  known  to  the  other  Members  on  legislation  of  this 
nature.  We  all  remember  that  it  has  been  only  a  short  time 
since  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  held  the  EK-mocratic 
Party  together  and  nursed  it  in  its  infancy  mitil  it  grew  into 
the  party  we  have  today.  Our  northern  democratic  friends 
would  certainly  not  be  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
as  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  l5ad  it  not  been  for  the 
South  holding  the  party  together  after  the  Republican  land- 
slide in  1928. 

We  people  of  the  United  States  have  practically  solved  the 
lynching  problem  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  lynching  is  prac- 
tically a  thing  of  the  past.  I  believe  that  there  are  more 
murders  committed  by  gangsters  of  New  York  in  1  hour  than 
we  had  lynchings  throughout  the  United  States  during  the 
entire  year  cf  1939.  Therefore,  you  can  see  that  there  is  only 
one  reason  why  this  bill  is  being  forced  down  the  throats  of 
the  southern  Members  of  Congress  here  today — to  get  votes 
for  the  northern  white  Members  of  Congress  and  to  enrichen 
the  pockets  of  the  highly  educated,  colored  northern  bosses 
and  different  officials  of  the  colored  societies.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  do  not  have  to  depend  on  getting  votes  in  that 
manner  and,  when  the  time  comes  that  I  find  it  necessary 
to  secure  votes  by  antagonizing  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  less  fortunate  people  of  my  district  by  making 
them  think  they  are  getting  beneficial  legislation  when  they 
are  actually  getting  legislation  calculated  to  cause  serious 
racial  trouble  in  sections  of  the  United  States  where  everyone 
is  peaceful  at  the  present  time.  I  will  go  back  to  the  farm. 
I  certainly  have  nothing  against  the  colored  race  as  I  was 
born  and  reared  on  a  farm  where  my  father  worked  and 
housed  approximately  100  Negroes  at  all  times.  I  know  that 
they  are  a.<;  happy  to  see  me  when  I  return  heme  as  any  of 
my  constituents  and  they  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
will  be  prosecute-d  if  they  commit  a  crime,  the  same  as  any  of 
the  white  citizens  living  in  my  district. 

I  am  prcud  that  I  am  a  southerner,  having  lo.st  both  my 
grandfathers    in    Uic   Confederate   Army   during   the   War  i 
between  the  States;  and,  in  my  opinion,  I  think  it  is  high    i 
time  that  the  sections  of  the  country  which  became  rich  on   j 
account  of  the  Civil  War  should  stop  crucifying  us  and  permit 
us  to  ccntinue  to  solve  our  own  problems  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  which  we  have  been  following  during  the  past   60 
years.     I  d->  not  believe  that  any  other  country  could  have 
made  the  progress  the  South  has  made  during  the   pa.st 
60  years  with   the  racial   problem   and  hundreds  of   other 
similar  problems  facing  them  after  the  Civil  War. 
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As  I  stated  before,  this  QoTemment  is  composed  of  two 
systems  of  goverrmient — Federal  and  State.  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  of  States'  rights  and  believe  that  every  State  should 
be  allowed  to  solve  its  own  protdems;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
we  people  in  South  Carolina  have  done  a  good  job  of  this, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  without  any  meddling  from  far 
distant  outside  sources. 

We  may  pass  a  law  which  will  control  and  direct  the  sheriff, 
judges,  and  peace  officers  and  lay  a  tax  of  $5,000  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  the  county,  but  again  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  believe  every  thinking  man  in  this  House  will  agree  with 
me  that  a  law  of  this  nature  would  not  be  held  constitutional. 
I  certainly  hop>e  the  time  will  soon  come  when  members  of 
our  own  Democratic  Party  of  the  North  will  not  try  to  get 
votes  by  making  the  Negro  race  think  they  are  getting  some- 
thing when  their  real  friends  are  among  the  southern  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  believe  that  education  and  religion  will 
completely  do  away  with  all  lynching  within  the  next  few 
years,  as  justice  has  been  expedited  so  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
prisoner  to  receive  due  process  of  the  law  without  delay. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  so-called  reformers  are  not 
assisting  our  colored  race  by  irritating  the  white  people  of 
the  South  who  are  actually  the  best  friends  the  Negro  race 
has  at  this  time.  We  have  just  about  solved  the  lynching 
problem  in  my  State  and  I  believe  that,  if  outsiders  would 
.•^top  meddling  in  our  business,  lynching  would  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

As  stated  before.  I  do  not  advocate  lynching  and  do  not 
know  of  anyone  in  my  State  who  does  not  believe  in  giving 
a  prisoner  the  full  advantage  of  the  law.  I  do  hope  every 
Member  of  the  House  will  study  this  legislation  very  thor- 
oughly before  they  cast  their  votes  and  try  to  consider  the 
possible  effect  legislation  of  this  nature  will  have  on  our 
future  generations. 


A  United  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OK   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  10.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  previously  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  Senate  and  shall  now  discuss  this  subject  further. 
Looking  back.  I  can  only  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
founders  of  our  Republic  were  fearful  of  imperialistic  domi- 
nation similar  to  that  which  they  had  experienced  in  the 
vaiioiis  countries  wherefrom  they  had  emigrated  or  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled  for  political  or  other  causes. 
It  was  for  their  own  protection  that  State  and  State  govern- 
ments were  designated  to  represent  the  aristocratic  element 
in  our  Government  and  given  power  by  the  people  to  select 
two  Senators  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  With  the 
same  foresight,  they  provided  article  I,  section  2: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen   every   second   year   by   the   people   of   the   several    States. 

Tlie  wisdom  of  the  rule  for  electing  Members  to  Congress 
was  apparent,  in  that  the  people  themselves  controlled  the 
election  of  all  public  officials,  the  United  States  Senators 
Indirectly  through  their  own  State  governments,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hcu.se  of  Representatives  by  direct  election.  In 
this  manner,  the  two  Houses  became  a  check  upon  each 
other  establishing  a  finer  balance  in  the  government,  one 
for  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  the  other  for  the  interest 
of  the  p?op!e.  To  provide  a  still  better  balance,  two  .specie  1 
powers  were  granted  to  the  Senate  and  two  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Senate 
.«^hall  approve  treaties  and  Presidential  appwintments,  and 
shall  conduct  hearines  on  impeachment  of  public  officials. 
The  House  of  Representatives  shall  appropriate  all  moneys, 
and  shall  prefer  charges  of  impeachment. 
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The  wisdom  cf  this  arranpcment  is  apparent,  for  the  pow- 
ers of  controllinz  the  pursf  strinps  and  removal  of  public 
cfficials  by  impeachment  were  left  to  the  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives. In  this  manner,  the  people  again  protcc'.ed 
themselves,  for  excessive  expenditures  and  corruption  cf  pub- 
lic officials  can  be  controlled  by  instructing  newly  elected 
representatives  to  proceed  as  direct'^d  by  their  constituents. 

The  adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment  did  not  af- 
fect the  House  of  Representatives,  but  did  affect  the  upper 
House,  for  the  Senators  are  now  elected  by  direct  vote,  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  Representatives.  At  first 
glance  this  may  appear  better,  but  on  further  study,  it  will 
be  found  to  penalize  the  people.  The  Senators,  like  the  Rep-  | 
resentatives.  now  drpend  for  election  entirely  upon  the  rr.a- 
jonty  vote,  and  will  like  others  no  doubt  sacrifice  soundness 
to  be  elected  to  cflRce. 

The  evil  of  this  is  well  exemplified  in  this  administration. 
In  many  instances  the  only  ability  required  to  b?  elected  to 
Congress  since  1930  is  simply  faith  in  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal,  which,  of  course,  received  public  acclaim.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  many  Members  in  both  Houses  were  elected 
to  office  on  promises  to  blindly  follow  the  leader.  Mriny 
people  who  voted  for  the  followers  of  the  New  Deal  are  now 
opposed  to  it.  yet  nothing  can  be  done  about  it,  because  the 
followers  were  elected  for  6  years,  and  will  go  on  under  the 
next  administration  until  they  run  their  course. 

All  of  this  could  not  have  happened  before  the  seventeenth 
amendment  was  adopted  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  con- 
vincing reason  why  we  should  not  tamper  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  find  that  many  people  have 
forgotten  that  the  States  at  one  time  were  represented  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  that  States'  rights  and 
representation  in  the  Senate  were  abolished  when  the  seven- 
teenth amendment  was  adopted.  This  lack  of  interest  may 
be  forgiven  in  the  younger  generation,  but  it  is  certainly 
inexcusable  in  older,  matured  business  people.  It  Ls  difificult 
to  account  for  this  indifference  toward  the  Government,  for 
surely  no  one  can  be  bbnd  to  the  eventual  outcome.  Let  us 
not  forget  the  words  of  Washington,  "Despots  arise  on  the 
rums  of  public  liberties." 

While  discussing  the  less  of  State  representation  and  State 
control  of  the  Senate,  I  often  encounter  this  ob.servation: 
"Do  you  recall  the  corruption  in  the  United  States  Senate 
before  the  adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment?  Do 
you  remember  how  many  Senators  were  bribed  by  the  vested 
interests,  and  tha'  frequent  Senate  scandals  were  largely 
responsible  for  this  change  in  the  Government?" 

My  answer,  of  course.  Ls  yes.  I  do  remember  and  I  admit 
that  conditions  were,  to  say  the  least,  disgraceful.  But  would 
you.  if  one  or  two  houses  in  your  town  were  burning,  set  fire 
to  the  whole  town  to  prevent  future  conflagrations?  Or 
would  you  extinguish  the  fire  and  remove  fire  hazards. 

Do  you  believe  we  were  justified  in  destroying  States'  rights 
and  State  representation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  eliminate  a  few  corrupt  Senators?  Do  you  not 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  a  wiser  plan  for  the  State 
legislatures  to  recall  these  traitors  and  treat  them  as  common 
criminals? 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  present  chaotic  State  fol- 
lows a  well -laid  plan  directed  by  pseudo  nobles  in  a  decaying 
empire  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  their  position  by 
weakening  our  Government,  the  empire's  most  threatening 
competitor.  To  bring  this  about,  our  Republic  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  interest  which  is 
now  engaged  in  sabotage  of  the  Government  and  private  in- 
dustries is  the  same  anti-American  interest  that  engaged  in 
bribery  and  corruption  of  public  officials  in  order  to  mold 
public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  the  seventeenth 
amendment.  The  full  effect  and  danger  of  this  is  far- 
reaching  and  will  become  more  acute  as  the  older  statesmen 
cease  to  guide  the  Government. 

Before  adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment,  each  State 
througli-its  representatives  in  the  Senate  directed  the  Ped- 
erar  Government  in  the  interest  and  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Umted  States.    Today  the  reverse  is  true.    Each  State 


is  now  seekine  aid  from  the  Federal  Government  in  its  own 
interest,  with  httle  consideration  for  the  United  States. 

Our  ancestors  moved  forward  and  carved  the  Nation  you 
see.    We  are  sitting  and  whittling  the  structure  away. 

The  States,  however,  cannot  escape  responsibility,  for 
money  borrowed  by  the  Federal  Government  must  be  re- 
paid by  industries,  business,  and  people  within  each  State. 
When  the  Federal  debt  and  our  currency  are  repudiated,  the 
people  again  pay,  through  the  losses  thoy  will  .sustain  in  in- 
vestments and  savings.  The  point  to  bear  in  mind,  however, 
and  one  that  should  be  of  interest  to  everyone,  is  that  ihe 
international  bankers,  designated  en  the  Treasury  Balance 
Sheet  as  "Interests  Outside  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank>."  will  net  sustain  any 
loss,  for  they  own  and  control  over  $15,000,000,000  in  gold, 
now  stored  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
addition,  many  of  the  Nation's  larger  industries.  So  it  is,  for 
us,  "Heads  they  win,  tails  we  lose." 

This  should  be  of  interest  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  as 
their  own  representatives  in  Congress  propose  larger  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  spending.  Aizriculture  and  industry 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  money  borrowed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  States'  credits  when  loaned  to  foreign 
governments  becomes  a  weapon  of  destruction  to  agriculture 
and  industries  in  the  United  States.  The  truth  of  this  may 
be  found  in  restricted  and  regulated  crop  production,  and  in 
the  steadily  increasing  surplus  of  farm  produce. 

Unemployment  springs  from  closed  food  processing  plants, 
stagnant  business,  and  idle  factories,  all  of  which  can  be 
charged  to  unsound  administration  trade  policies.  It  is  this 
planned  destruction  cf  farming  and  manufacturing  that 
Congress  should  stop,  before  it  destroys  our  Nation's  in- 
dustries. 

Expression  on  this  subject  must  come  from  the  electors  of 
the  Congressmen  who  voted  for  this  legislation,  and  in  the 
future  it  is  imperative  that  each  State  give  the  most  serious 
consideration  to  the  ability  and  patriotism  of  those  chosen 
to  serve  in  the  Nation's  Congress.  It  is  only  by  the  most 
careful  public  selection  of  candidates  in  primary  elections 
and  the  same  support  in  the  general  elections  that  the  evil 
of  anti-American  influence  can  be  overcome  in  both  major 
Ijarties.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  blindly  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  political  parties.  I  quote  the  first  President : 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  In  the 
State,  with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  geo- 
graphical di.=criminations.  Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view  and  warn  you  In  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful 
eflects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having 
its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists 
under  different  shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed:  but  in  those  of  the  popular  form  it  is 
seen  in  its  greatest  rankne.>s  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party  are 
sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
di^^courage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  di.stract  the  public  councils  and  enfeeble  the 
public  admmistratson.  It  agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded 
Jealousies  and  faise  alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
apainst  another;  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection.  It 
opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a 
facilitated  access  to  the  Governnient  itself  through  the  channels 
cf  party  passion  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are 
subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

These  are  cold  facts,  spoken  by  President  George  Washing- 
ton in  his  farewell  message,  when,  after  two  terms  in  office, 
he  voluntarily  retired  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

His  words  are  as  true  today  as  they  were  then,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  his  advice  is  evident  as  we  observe  the  evils  rampant 
in  both  major  political  parties. 

Nothing  can  be  expected  from  either  political  party,  for 
the  national  organiz.itions  of  both  are  subservient  to  those 
who  pay  the  expenses.  This  is  also  true  of  the  P.esidential 
candidates,  for  they,  too.  are  dominated  and  led  by  the  same 
financial  interest.  On  the  election  day  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence to  these  invisible  rulers  which  candidate  is  elected  to 
office  of  President,  but  if  there  is  a  preference,  the  weight  of 
the  rulers  in  the  invisible  government  will  favor  the  candi- 
date most  suitable  to  tliem.  This  statement  proves  itself  as 
we  identify  past  and  present  admirustration  advisers. 


I  realize  this  is  not  the  language  of  a  politician  and  while 
I  have  been  frank  m  my  statements.  I  do  not  want  them  to 
appear  antagonistic  but  rather  as  a  friendly  criticism  of  an 
outwcrn  political  system.  On  this  point,  however,  I  wisli 
to  be  clear:  I  want  those  who  read  this  to  understand  that  I 
have  no  greater  respect  for  political  parties  than  the  esteem 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  first  President  of  the  United 
State's  when  he  said: 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened 
by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissenfion.  which  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  thi  most  horrid  enormi- 
ties, is  Itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a 
more  formal  and  jiermaiicnt  despotism  The  disorders  and  misf  ries 
which  result  gradually  incline  the  muids  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repcsc  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  cr  more 
fortunate  than  his  competitcrs.  turns  this  disposition  to  the  pur- 
poses of  his  own  elevation  on  the  rtUns  of  public  liberty 

Let  none  of  us  forget  that  the  Senators,  the  Presidential 
electors,  and  the  Members  cf  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  now  elected  by  direct  vote,  so  it  does  not  matter  about 
political  parties,  creed,  or  color:  majorities  put  them  in  office. 
Should  anyone  object  to  the  candidate  elected,  it  will  be  of 
little  avail,  for  such  objection  will  be  overruled  by  the  major- 
ity that  elected  him  to  office.  The  majority  can  now  elect  its 
candidate,  no  matter  whether  he  be  anti.  pro,  or  jiist  a  plain 
American.  The  majority  rules.  In  other  words,  we  are  now 
a  democracy  instead  of  a  republic  with  State  repre.sentation 
and  control  of  the  Senate.  It  is  this  destruction  of  constitu- 
tional government  which  is  responsible  for  the  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  not  only  among  the  three  branches  cf  the 
Government,  but  also  among  public  ofBcials  and  the  people 
themselves.  It  is  a  deliberate  and  planned  confusion  created 
by  anti-Americans,  so  that  they  may  itep  into  power  on 
the  failure  of  the  American  people  to  grasp  the  true  situa- 
tion. 

In  conclusion.  It  is  well  to  keep  before  us  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  plan  to  confuse  the  people  as  to  the  actual 
situation,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  throuphout  the 
world.  The  daily  press  has  been  of  no  aid  in  revealing  the 
true  situation  and  should,  for  that  reason,  receive  scant  at- 
tention from  its  readers,  in  this  respect.  This  is  clearly  evi- 
dent as  we  read  editorials  and  other  remarks  published  by  the 
various  columnists  in  which  they  use  the  words  "Nazi," 
"Fascist,"  "antiracial,"  "anti-Semitic"  as  stock  names  for 
those  with  whom  th;?y  disagree,  for  has.?  names  were  created 
by  the  anti- Americans  as  a  cloak  to  shield  their  own  ."subver- 
sive activities.  We  should  instead  demand  that  everyone 
adhere  to  and  be  gu  dcd  by  those  fundamental  princ  pics,  so 
c'.early  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Srates.  for 
it  is  only  upon  that  ground  we  can  again  become  a  united 
America.  The  people  should  demand  that  each  Member  in 
Congress,  in  the  executive  and  judiciary  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, honor  his  oath  of  obligation,  for  in  so  doing  they  will 
preserve  and  protect  the  people's  rights  by  defending  the 
Constitution  of  the  Umted  States. 


An  Addres.**  of  Welcome  to  the  Newly  Admitted 
Citizens  Before  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Chattanooga,  on  November  22,  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  10.  1940- 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    GUS  A.  WOOD,  OP  CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
welcoming  addiess  by  Hon.  Gus  A.  Wood,  of  Chattanooga, 


Tenn..  to  the  newly  admitted  citizens  before  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Chattanooga  on  November  22.  1939: 

M.iy  it  please  the  Honcrab'e  Court.  Mr.  Clialrman.  newly  admtttei 
citi.'cns.  and  ladies  and  g>-nUcmen.  I  consider  it  a  distinct  privl'cge 
and  a  high  hcnor  to  greet  you  here  on  thi.s  occisslon  and  as  a 
representative  of  the  American  Legion  to  address  you  for  the  first 
tln-.e  as  rellow  citizens  of  our  great  country.  We  cl  the  American 
Legion  would  have  you  regard  us  a-s  an  organization  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  of  fosterling  and  perpetuating  a  true  spirit  cf  Ameri- 
canism, earnestly  striving  to  incu.cate  not  only  In  you  but  in 
tvery  citizen  of  our  common  country  a  spirit  of  Individual  re*=ponsl- 
blllty  to  the  community.  Str.te.  and  Nation  Now.  for  the  first 
time,  we  can  regard  you  newly  admitted  citizens  as  our  fellow 
workers — Joint  laborers  in  a  ccmmcn  endeavor  to  Impress  upon  our 
own  generation  and  to  transmit  to  posterity  those  etrrnal  prin- 
ciples of  Justice,  freedom,  and  democracy  which  have  In  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  make  these  United  States  of  America  a  beacon 
lif'ht  of  hcpe  for  the  oppre.->sed  peoples  of  every  peneration 

We  are  proud  vf  you  newly  admitted  citizens;  proud  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  seen  fit  to  voluntarily  lay  aside  old  loyalties  and 
old  allegiances  aid  to  assume  new  ones:  proud  of  the  fact  that  of 
your  own  free  will  and  accord  you  have  loresworn  each  and  every 
obligation  which  you  previously  owed  to  any  foreign  prince  or  po- 
tentate and  have  in  turn  a.'^sumed.  upon  your  solemn  oaths,  the 
duty  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  cf  your  newly  adopted 
land  It  is  our  sincere  wish  for  each  of  you  that  vour  future  here 
among  us  will  be  fraught  with  the  greatest  po"?slble  mea.'^ure  of 
happiness,  and  that  none  of  you  will  ever  have  the  slightest  cause 
to  regret  the  solemn  step  that  you  have  taken  here  todav. 

Citizenship  in  our  great  country  is  no  insignificant  thing  and 
should  not  be  taken  lightly  by  any  of  us.  Our  form  of  government, 
of  which  you  have  now  become  an  Integral  part,  offers  to  Its 
citizen*  many  advantages  that  cannot  be  fully  enjoyed  at  this 
time  by  any  other  peopl?  on  the  face  of  the  earth  Your  studies 
preparatory  to  your  examination  here  today  have  doubtlessly  out- 
lined those  advantages  to  you,  and  time  does  not  p*rmit  me  to 
mention  all  of  them  here.  But  I  cannot  but  remind  vou  that  from 
the  moment  that  this  distinguished  court  pronounces  the  order 
cf  your  admL«sicn  to  citizenship,  from  that  mom:^n'.  and  for  as 
long  as  you  may  live  the  protecting  arm  of  the  mightiest  of  world 
powers  is  thrown  around  you.  Jealous  of  every  personal  and  property 
right  which  our  Constitution  and  laws  in.'-ure  to  you 

Whatever  may  have  b.en  your  status  in  the  past;  whether  you 
come  to  us  from  one  of  the  enlightened  democracies  cf  the  old  or 
new  world,  or  from  one  of  those  totalitarian  .'^tatee  where  every 
right  of  the  individual  is  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  state,  you 
mny  now  confidently  assume  this  new  cittzen.'^hip.  bold  in  your 
right  to  expect  and  rnjcy  the  fullest  measure  of  life,  liberty,  and 
th"  pursuit  cf  happiness  No  mere  will  you  be  deprived  of  ycur 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  your  individual 
coiLsciences:  no  more  will  you  be  tried  for  any  real  or  pretended 
offense,  but  by  a  Jury  of  your  fellows;  no  more  can  your  property 
be  confiscated;  your  homes  and  your  pos.^esslons  will  forever  remain 
Inviol.Ttc  from  the  sneaking  eyes  and  thieving  fingers  of  a  secret 
police  You  may  have  your  opinions  and  you  may  voice  them,  free 
from  the  threats  of  a  magistrate  or  a  mob.  All  of  these  and  more 
are  guaranteed  to  you  under  our  democratic  form  of  government,  of 
which  you  are  nnw  a  part. 

Let  me  rem.r.d  you.  however,  that  these  rights  and  liberties  which 
we  heie  freely  enjoy  are  not  the  result  of  any  mere  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance. These  rights  wore  wen  upon  a  thousand  battlrflelds, 
millions  of  lives  were  freely  offered  that  you  mlpht  enjoy  them. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  our  liberty- 
loving  ancestry  for  many  generations,  and  from  the  dim  and  distant 
past  there  comes  down  to  us  through  the  ages  the  warning  cry 
cf  the  fathers,  "'eternal  vigil.Tnce  is  the  price  of  liberty."  If  we 
would  keep  them,  we  must  be  zealous  in  our  enjoyment  of  them. 
lest  in  perilous  times  we  voluntarily  surrender  this  our  siicrrd 
birthright,  for  a  mess  of  pottage  In  the  form  of  some  fleeting  cure- 
all. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you  In  all  earnestness,  that  from  these  great 
advantages  .so  freely  bestcwed  upon  you.  there  devolves  upon  your 
shouldfTs  the  grav<»  respKin.'iblilty  of  doing  your  part  to  .see  that 
this  Government  of  ours  shall  continue  to  exist,  and  in  the  words 
of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  "that  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people   and  by  the  people   shall  not  perish  from  the  earth" 

What  are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  you  here  assume? 
In  these  perilous  times,  when  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  are 
locked  in  deadly  combat,  we  naturally  think  of  the  possible  destruc- 
tion of  our  country  and  Its  free  Instlttitlons  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
I  maintain  that  there  Is  no  real  danger  here.  With  a  Navy  second 
to  none,  a  well-equipped  army  and  air  force,  together  with  vast 
resources  of  men  and  material,  shcld  the  time  ever  come  when 
our  liberties  are  threatened  by  a  /orelgn  Invader,  we  can  rest 
assured  that  the  valiant  sons  of  America,  both  native-bom  and 
naturalized,  will  rise  to  a  man  and  sweep  the  Invader  from  off  our 
.shores.  Woe  be  unto  that  nation  who  mistakes  our  sincere  love  of 
peace  and  hatred  of  war  for  a  philosophy  of  ""peace  at  any  price." 
Some  22  years  ago  it  was  said  of  us  that  we  had  become  a  nation 
of  money  lovers- — had  grown  soft  and  flabby  by  luxurious  living 
and  would  never  be  able  to  v.age  a  successful  war.  The  pages  of 
world  history  have  recorded  in  no  uncertain  way  the  utter  falsity 
of  that  Idea 

But  there  are  other  duties  of  citizenship  which,  though  not  so 
glorious  and  spectacular,  are  equally  of,  important,  and  m  the  zeal- 
ous performance  of  these  conunonpiace  duties  lies  the  retU  destiny 
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of  America,  and  In  our  failure  to  realize  their  Importance  and  to 
be  responsive  to  th»m  lies  the  only  danger  that  can  ever  confront 
our  Institutions.  It  is  throus;h  cur  failure  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  our  demcc.atic  form  cf  fjovernment  and  to  safeguard  it 
by  every  thought  j.ni  act  that  our  real  danger  lies.  Just  as  our 
aim.  bound  to  our  body  In  inactivity,  will  soon  wither  and  become 
us-ele?s.  so  these  duties  of  citizenship,  which  are  both  a  privilege 
and  an  cbligatlon.  will  be  forever  lost  to  us  If  we  underestimate 
their  Importance  and  neglect  to  perform  them.  Th°  duty  to  vote 
In  every  election — not  blindly  with  only  a  party  label  In  view  but 
Intelligently — after  a  thorough  investigation  of  both  the  men  and 
the  measures  propoeod;  the  duty  to  support  your  elected  officials. 
both  high  and  low.  a.s  long  as  they  continue  to  make  an  honest 
effort  to  serve  you  and  are  free  from  the  carping  criticisms  of  petty 
p(tfit'c«:  the  duty  to  observe  the  laws  of  your  State  and  Nation, 
regardless  of  whether  you  p>erponalIy  approve  them  or  not.  remem- 
berlni?  always  that  the  method  of  changing  these  laws  has  been 
secured  to  you  In  the  ballot:  the  duty  to  contribute  honestly  and 
gladly  your  fair  share  of  governmental  e.xpense  In  the  form  of 
taxes:  your  duty  to  serve  as  Jurors  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so, 
and  to  .support  with  your  voice  and  Influence  the  administration 
of  tho  law  by  your  courts:  the  duty  to  rear  children  and  to  equip 
thrm  with  a  thorough  education  to  the  best  of  your  ability  These 
are  some  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  which  you  here  have  assumed. 
and  having  performed  these  duties  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  you. 
a.«  humble  citizens,  are  fully  entitled  to  all  of  the  honor  and  glory 
which  llliinnlra'e  the  pages  of  our  sacred  hi.story. 

And  having  done  your  part  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  this  great 
Nation,  when  ycu  come  to  the  end  of  life's  brief  Journey  and  to 
lie  down  to  quiet  rest,  the  place  of  your  final  earthly  abode  may 
w«ll  be  known  as  ha  lowed  ground,  and  upon  tile  hearts  and  minds 
of  your  feilcw  citizens  there  may  well  be  carved  In  loving  memory 
their  greatest  tribute: 

"There  Uts  an  American." 


Purchase  of  Radio  Time  for  Discussion  of  Contro- 
versial Questions 


EXTENSION  OF  RE>IARKS 

or 

--^^ON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  housp:  ok  rkpreskxtatives 

Wednesday.  January  10,  1940 


RESOLUTION    OF   THE    BILLINGS    TOWNSEND   CLUB    NO     1    OF 

BILLINGS.   MONT 


Mr.  O  CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlcs  m  the  Record.  I  include  the  f crowing  resolution 
adopted  by  B.llings  Townsend  Club  No.  1.  of  B.llings.  Mont.: 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  representing 
about  9J  percent  of  the  American  broadcasting  stations,  has  issued 
an  edict  barring  the  purchase  of  radio  tl.Tie  for  discussion  of  con- 
t!0\ers:al  qi.e-tions  on  the  air:  and 

Whereas  said  association  still  allows  the  discussion  of  political 
questions,  discussions  of  the  Federal  Social  Securltv  Law.  dlscus- 
Ficns  of  religious  matters  by  persons  not  objectionable  to  the  asso- 
ciotion.  and  al.«o  the  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the  us-e  of 
citjurettes.  all  of  which  questions  are  hiRhlv  controversial,  and  vet 
have  refused  to  allow  Dr.  Townsend  to  discu.ss  the  Townsend  plan. 
one  of  the  mcst  Important  economic  Issues  before  the  American 
pet^ple  today:   and 

Whereas  advertisers  rn  radio  programs,  by  their  patronage,  are. 
In  effect,  supporters  of  the  unjust  and  tjTrannical  action  of  the 
brcadcastcrs.    and 

Whcrea-i  the  le-ltlmate  radio  field  has  been  circumscribed  by  said 
rule  to  the  detriment  of  radio  users  all  over  the  United  States: 
Now.  th'refore.  be  it 

neaolved  by  BtUing.t  Tcncm^end  Club  No.  1.  That  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congres.s  be  urged  to  immediately  demand 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  cancel  the  radio 
licenses  of  all  stations  adhering  to  the  above-mentioned  r-ile  and 
denying  ihe  right  of  persons  to  discuss  controversial  questions  on 
paid  trnie  If  -such  licenses  are  not  canceled  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Comm.'salon.  we  urge  our  representatives  in  Conjjress 
to  pass  a  bill  requiring  such  action  by  said  Commission,  when  the 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech  Is  infringed  or  denied  by  any 
broadcasting  station  or  chain  of  stations:  Be  it  further 

Resolved.  ThTt  we  urge  all  persons  believing  In  the  right  of  free 
speech  on  the  nlr  to  refrain  from  buying  or  using  any  products  now 
advertised  by  any  manufacturers  over  stations  affiliated  with  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  until  the  aforementioned  rule 
be  abrogated     Be  it  further 

Rcs^dved.  That  we  ur-e  all  persons  to  refrain  from  buying  any 
more  new  radi^  until  Uie  freedom  of  the  air  can  b€  assured:  Be  it 
further 


Resolved.  That  copies  of  th!s  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Montana 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  that  they  be  urzed 
to  taiie  Immediate,  appropriate,  and  unl'.cd  action  to  protect  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  to  be  heard  over  any  radio  stations  or 
network  in  a  fair  and  temperate  discussion  of  any  controversial 
question. 

(Adopted  at  regular  meeting  November  27  and  signed  by  members 
present  ) 

E  E  Bagby.  A  W.  Stow.  J  R  Barclay.  Roy  Wi'son.  Lewis 
Williams.  Josephine  B:cr.  Mrs  Martha  Jane  Browne.  Mrs. 
V'erna  Olson.  Art  Srumley.  Ed:ia  Vcelker.  Ha^rl  Scar- 
borough. Mrs  H  D  MofT?t.  H  O  Jnhnk.  Richard  Zahn. 
A.  F  Milfs.  Fern  M  Stow,  H  D  Moffet.  H  A.  Bog^s.  Leo 
Judd.  Louis  Hauf.  Hildcn  Kuntz,  Clair  A.  Owen.  Mrs. 
T  A  Dybrik.  T  A  Dybrik.  Richard  Williams.  J  E  McLaln. 
E  M  Rou.se.  William  Goctze.  S.  W  Matljck.  Mrs  George 
Propson.  Mrs  Mae  Owen.  Mrs  Peerl  Mussclman  Betty  .\nn 
Keepers.  Helen  Co.x.  Mrs.  Bertha  Abrahams.  W  L  Bracken, 
Mrs  W.  L.  Bracken.  Esther  G.  Schradcr.  Mrs  Anna  Alber. 
Rosa  J  Jacobs.  Mrs  Iva  Lou  Lloyd.  Mrs  Anna  Berr>'.  Mrs. 
Margarget  M  Straw.  Pauline  Halmot.  Mrs  Brrtha  Keepers. 
Mi.<=s  M    A.  Bracken.  Eva  L.  Eastwood.  Melcholr  Rein.  Mrs. 

Walter  Kuntz.  Walter  Kuntz,  C  D  Brocks.  O.  L  Looney. 
J.  E  Howe.  Betty  McParland.  Marjorie  McFarland.  P  M. 
Lewis.  Jacob  Kuntz.  Lena  Sanguln.  Elmer  Sampson.  Harry 
Dorothy.  Robert  Parkin.  Mrs  Bertha  Cool:?y.  Mrs.  As?nes 
Jost.  W.  Avery  Shannon.  Joseph  Strach'.owsky,  Emanuel 
Reed,  W  E  Spurs^in.  Mrs  W  E  Spur:;iii.  Ray  Hannah. 
G  B  Walter,  Andrew  Tcro,  Mrs  E  H.  Adams.  E.H  Adams. 

Barbara  Ann  Tcdd.  Madge  L.  Words.  S.  N  Wo<xls.  J  W 
Dolson.  H  Wolfe.  Mrs  H  Wolfe.  Mllie  Taylor.  Lucy  Carll. 
B  A  Shlvely.  Fred  W  Carll.  Philip  C.  Scott.  Jennie  J. 
Scott.  Vliglnia  Bracken.  Lucille  Bracken.  Mrs  Roy  Wake- 
ley.  Mrs  Margery  Lamboley.  Prank  Abrams,  Jacob 
Strachlowsky,  Josephine  Peterson.  C  A  Wheeler.  Mrs. 
Jennie  Drew,  Velma  Shelly.  C.  H  Marlow.  Willis  J  Moffet. 
Mrs.  Willis  J.  Moffet,  Mrs.  Mollie  Wertz.  Mrs  Clara  J. 
Shaw,  Mary  C  Harris.  J  Prank  Ryan.  Conrad  Frank, 
Fannie  Ring.  B  N  Ring.  O  C  Houchin.  H  A  Seely.  Mrs. 
C  E.  Anderson.  C  Byron  Keh.'^on.  Howard  Nye.  Jr  ,  Carl 
F  Eden.  Birdie  Edin.  Mrs  Ad.i  Hure.  Mrs  Annie  Fames. 
Mrs  J  Herman  Peterson.  Mrs  M  A  Illen.  Mrs  L  Fames. 
Mrs  E,  L  Reinier.  Mrs  J.  F  Schuetz,  Mrs  R  E  Batiman. 
Ed  Owen,  Mrs  F  W  Brawlcy.  Mrs.  G  W  Brawhy,  Mrs. 
M  V  T>son.  Mrs.  Theo  Carlson.  Mrs  H.  G  Blakely.  Mrs. 
Amos  Molt.  Mrs  Ralph  Fames.  Mrs  Strever,  Fran!: 
Critelli.  Harry  W  Roe.  A  J.  Stuart.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Stuart, 
T.  W.  PoLy.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Polly. 


Jackson  Day  Address 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BURTON  K    WHEELER.  OP  MONTANA 


Mr.  OCONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  cf  Montana,  at  the  Jackson  Day 
dinner  at  Denver,  Colo.,  January  8,  1940: 

I  am  happy  to  be  In  Colorado  again.  In  1905.  fresh  from  law 
schorl.  I  came  to  this  great  State  to  practke  law  At  Tclluride.  at 
Ouray,  at  Montrase — in  fact,  nowhere  on  the  western  slope-  did 
they  seem  to  recognize  my  legal  talents,  so  I  went  my  way  to  Mon- 
tana, where  they  were  more  appreciative.  But  I  still  have  a  warm 
spot  in  my  heart  for  Colorado. 

I  do  not  indulge  in  flattery  when  I  say  that  Senators  Alva  B 
Adams  and  Edwin  C.  Johnson  constitute  one  of  the  most  ab'.e  and 
mcst  efficient  teams  in  the  Senate.  They  admirably  safeguard  ^b" 
interests  of  your  State.  And  In  addition  they  have  the  br.;ad  vision 
that  marks  them  as  statesmen  We  have  not  always  agreed  There 
Is  something  wrong  with  anyone  who  always  agrees  with  you  God 
gave  us  our  intellect  and  a  conscience,  and  I  have  an  idea  He  in- 
tended us  to  u.-^e  them.  The  truth  serves  everycne  the  best  but 
too  many  lack  the  courage  to  be  frank  Alva  Adams  and  Ed  John- 
son are  frank— brutally  so  at  times.  That  is  one  reason  I  am  so 
fond  cf  them 

I  am  sure  we  all  miss  one  beloved  face  tonight.  Edward  P  Costl- 
gan  has  Joined  the  immortals.  A  lien  In  defense  of  principle  he 
was  sweet  and  gentle  lu  aU  his  personal  relationships.     His  pas^ln* 


deprived  me  of  o  true  frlerrt.  America  oi  an  able  public  servant,  and 
the  po:r  and  cppres-^ed  everywhere  of  a  devoted  champlcn. 

I  cannot  pass  on  to  the  subject  at  band  without  paying  a  tribute 
to  another  one  of  Colorado  s  Representati;  cs  in  Coiigre&s.  the  Honor- 
able John  A  ^Tartln  who  just  recently  passed  on.  It  may  be  truly 
said  of  the  deceased  Mai  tin  that  he  was  a  great  I'beral  and  was 
noted  for  his  ruggt^i  honesty  and  deep  sincerity  His  place  In  the 
Bouse  will  be  difflrulr  to  fill  1  might  also  properly  add  that  Colo- 
rado is  slgi.Rllv  fn\ored  by  the  outstanding  ability  of  all  of  her 
Representatives  In  the  low^r  House. 

In  addressing  this  great  democratic  gathering  I  speak  to  yoti  and 
to  the  people  of  this  country  not  as  Democrats,  not  as  Republicans, 
but  a?  American  citizens  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  130.0C0  000  of 
our  fellow  men 

Tonight  In  every  section  of  this  great  Nation  Democrats  have 
gathered  to  do  honor  to  Andrew  Jackson.  He  was  the  liberal  of 
h.'s  day  Some  called  him  a  radical.  Today  we  all  honor  him  as 
a  patriot  He  w-.is  a  friend  of  the  oppressed,  the  defender  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  great  President  cf  a  century  ago.  He  served 
courageously  and  we!l.  his  Nation  and  Its  people  during  one  of  the 
great  crises  m  American  history. 

V.Tiat  was  the  crisis  of  his  time?  The  forces  of  reaction  had 
assfumed  control  of  tl.p  Government  and  were  using  it  to  further 
their  own  selfl'^h  pui poses  to  the  detriment  of  the  great  masses. 
The  Immortal  Jefferson  had  given  us  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  pro- 
tected our  liberties.  Jackson,  the  frontiersman,  carne  out  of  the 
West — of  that  day — to  seize  the  Jefferson  torch  of  poUtical  free- 
dom and  to  give  us  economic  jusUce.  -JeHeibcn  was  a  schoar  and 
a  philosopher.  Old  Hickory  was  neither,  but  be  knew  and  loved 
the  people     Jackscn  waQKi  an  tmendine  pclitlcal  battle  against 

the  tories  of  that  time  Jpckscn  knew  that  political  liberties  with- 
cul  economic  Jvistice  were  meBntnjless  Jnrkscn  knew  that  the 
way  to  prosrrve  demicrary  was  to  make  it  work 

Under  their  Inspired  lenrtershlp  an  arropant  money  monopoly  wn.< 
crushed.  Land  speculators  seeking  to  preserve  the  public  domain 
for  themselves  met  defeat  at  his  hands.  Public  lands  were  opened 
and  couraKeous  plnn<»er<:  pushed  ever  westward  to  build  their  homes 
and  to  make  of  this  a  mighty  nation  Jackson,  for  the  common 
good,  fought  to  protect  Uie  weak  agaiiist  the  strong,  to  stamp  out 
malpractices  by  a  designing  few,  to  aid  the  underprivileged  of  his 
day.  even  as  it  has  been  done  in  this  at:e  by  our  own  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt 

In  1932.  a  century  later,  this  country  faced  another  grave  crisis 

and  again  the  D.^mocratic  Party  responded  to  a  sacred  call.  Liberal 
Republicans  and  Prcwjres.slves  throughout  the  Nation  turned  to  us 
The  great  inarticulate  mas=^s  were  heard  to  speak  on  November 
8  of  1932,  and  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  began  the  task 
of  saving  America,  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos 

From  1920  to  1933  the  American  people  witnos.sed  an  incredible 
era.  Incredible  because  of  the  graft  and  corruption.  You  remem- 
ber all  too  vividly  the  lltUe  green  house  on  K  Street;  the  Teapot 
Dome  -scandals:  the  Veterans'  Bureau:  Jess  Smith  Gaston  Me.<ins, 
and  Doheny.  You  will  remember  that  we  drove  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral from  the  Cabinet  into  oblivion,  and  a  Republican  Secret.iry  of 
the  Interior  from  the  Cabinet  into  the  penitentiary-  We  saw  banks 
fail.  saring.s  wiped  out.  and  mortgages  foreclosed."  Factories  sLood 
as  silent  as  tombs.  Workers  crowded  the  breadlines  and  farmers 
were  driven  from  their  farms.  Towns,  cities,  and  States  were  bank- 
rupt. You  In  this  State  remember  the  tourists  that  came  to 
Coloradc.  In  box  cars  dur'ng  the  good  old  davs  of  1929  and  1930 
But  old  guard  Republicans  only  chanted  the  slogans,  "back  to 
normalcy  and    •prosperity  is  Just  around  the  corner." 

During  thosf    dark  days  a   farmer  in   North   Dakota  said   to  me. 
••Senator,   we   are   living   In   round   houses      We   have  worn   off  the    i 
corners  looking  for  th*>  prnyperlty  that  Is  just  around  the  corner." 

And  in  this  tragic  period  the  Republicans  did  nothing;  nothing  ' 
about  the  htiman  suffering:  nothing  about  mnrtcrace  for'*cIosures:  ' 
and  nothing  about  corruption,  until  a  few  of  u.^  Democratic  Sena-  I 
tors,  including  your  own  Senator  Adams,  forced  their  hand. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  rank-and-file  Republican  Joined  most 
of  the  Nation  in  welcoming  the  Democratic  Party  into  power? 

This  admirUstration.  under  the  leadership  of  vour  great  P.-e^ldent 
acted — acted  quickly  to  stabilize  the  banking  system.  We  provided 
Jobs  for  the  Joble&s  and  leans  to  the  needv  farmer  and  distraught 
home  owner  Legislation  was  promptly  enacted  that  insured  bank 
deposits,  recognized  the  riehts  of  labor,  curbed  gambling  by  the 
speculators  with  other  peoples  money,  and  prevented  the  sale  of 
worthless  seciu-ities  to  widows  and  orphans  A  shattered  and  de- 
moralized nation  breathed  again — but  the  ta=k  was  not  done. 
Asaiitance  fir  the  aged,  for  the  blind,  and  for  widows  and  depend- 
ent children  was  furnished.  A  permanent  old-ace  pension  and 
unemployment-compeniaiion  program,  was  launched  that  will  miti- 
gate the  terrors  of  old  age  and  workless  periods  We  recognized  the 
existence  of  a  youth  problem  and  established  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  and  National  Youth  Administration,  which  have  since 
aided  young  America.  All  these  tasks  and  many  more  were  accom- 
plished without  sacrificing  civil  lit)erties  or  resorting  to  dictator- 
ship. Our  Job  was  to  save  American  democracy  and  to  do  it  quickly. 
We  made  mistakes — those  that  always  attend  the  necessity  for 
action— we  Demociats  made  the  misUkes.  and  we  Democrats  will 
correct  them  During  tho  n  xt  5  years  our  party  will  perfect  and 
ccnsclldate  the  reforms  and  advances  of  the  past  7  yeare  And  we 
Will  do  it  within  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  we  make  mistakes  I  am  surprised  that 
a  Congress,  that  has  done  so  much,  has  not  made  more  of  them. 
ThousaLds  upon  thousands  of  bills  are  introduced,  and  it  is  hu- 


manly lmpoF.«ible  to  read  and  dlgej»t  them  Some  Inefficiency  is 
the  cost  of  democracy.  It  Is  possible  to  have  more  emclencv  under 
a  dictatorship,  but  not  necessarily  so.  Wiine««  what  Is  happening 
in  Unland  where  a  small  efficient  army  fighting  for  their  liberty 
Is  hurling  back  the  hordes  of  an  Inefficient  Mongol  dictator. 

If  we  remain  true  to  the  Democratic  Party,  if  we  unite  upon  a 
sound  liberal  platform,  we  shall  elect  a  President  of  the  United 
States  m   1940. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  Republicans  did  not  m.ake  as  many  ml»- 
tiikes  but  they  made  one  grand  blunder— that  of  do.ng  nothlne. 
They  fiddled  while  dem.ocracy  waned. 

The  quetticn  the  voters  will  answer  In  1940  Is  simple  Will  the 
country  go  back— back  to  the  old  guard  Republican  -back  to  the 
party  that  saw  no  f-orrupticii  and  unbridled  graft;  that  heard  no 
pleas  from  the  opprec^^d  and  the  underprivileged  who  walked  the 
road  of  starvation;  and  that  did  nothing? 

Some  of  you  will  recall  th-  Presidential  campaign  rt  1P24  You 
will  recall  how  I  attempted  to  put  the  Kepublican  nominee  on  the 
witness  stand  In  an  effort  to  determine  his  views  on  certain  vital 
issues  of  the  day.  Tonight  I  would  like  to  afk  old  gtiard  Republi- 
cans what  legislation  would  they  repeal?  Would  it  be  the  Social 
Security  Act.  bank  dep-isit  iivsurance.  C.  C.  C  .  the  power  proerams. 
or  legislation  designed  to  aid  the  farmer  and  labor-J  The  O  O  P 
as  In  I9i4.  Will  not  answer     No  Republican  candidate  will 

j  The  Republicans  have  denounced  New  Deal  reforms.  Some  old- 
guard  leaders  w.H  publicly,  though  not  privately,  state  they  hd- 
prove  -the  principle"  of   many  liberal  enactments       XhiBe  eenorsll- 

I  ties  will  confute  no  one  It  is  true  they  dislike  the  principle  Ie«» 
than  the  concrete  reform     Actually  you  and  I  know  that   returned 

■   to  power,  the  G.  O.  P.  would  destroy  all  progressive  accrmpllsh- 

meuta.      And    the    people    have    not    forfrotten    that    incredible    era 
Which    pr;-ce<icd    1933    when    the   old   guard    n  igned    ni'preme       They 

I    successfully   thwarted  every  attempt   made   by  the   Democrats   and 

I   progressive  Republicans  to  a:d  the  underprivileged   or  to  relorm 

,    glaring  evils. 

As  a   Democrat    I   would   like  to  tell   vou   that   -Wf-  have  «rolred   all 

1    of  our  social  and  economic   problems— but  in   good   faith   I  cannot 

:    do  so. 

Nine  or  ten  million  workers  are  unemployed.  Farm  foreclosures 
have  not  .ctcpped  Thcu-h  farm  Inccme  has  increased  the  prob- 
lem of  agricultiu-e  is  still  with  us.  Government  expenditures  con- 
tinue to  exceed  revenues.  A  democracy  that  does  not  furnish  the 
ebscntials  of  human  dignity  for  its  people  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name.  No  government  can  long  endure  when  larpe  numbers  of 
Its  people  are  In  want.  Government  doles  destroy  the  moral  fibre 
of  a  people — it  makes  them  easy  prey  for  the  demagogue  or  the 
man  on  horseback. 

In  addressing  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  said.  "Let  us,  cf  course,  realize  the  periods  of  na- 
tional emergency,  such  as  we  have  been  experiencing  put  the 
possibility  cf  a  balanced  Budget  beyond  the  power  of  cither  a 
liberal  or  a  conservative  administration." 

Immediately  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper  in  a  front-paee  editorial 
criticized  it  and  asked  the  question,  couldn't  we  balance  the  Budget 
If  mUls.  factories,  and  railroads  were  working  at  full  speed? 
Then  it  added,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  co- 
operate with  busines-s.  industry  would  immediately  run  at  capacity 
and  the  Budget  could  be  balanced  without  difficulty 

I  agree  with  that  part  of  the  editorial  that  states  that  If  factories 
mills,  and  railroads  operated  at  full  speed  we  could  quickly  balance 
the  Budget  I  will  go  further  and  state  that  if  business  picked  up 
to  that  extent  very  few  people  would  complain  about  paying  taxos-l 
nnd  we  could  s-on  retire  a  considerable  portion  of  our  public  debt 
I  would  go  stUl  further  and  say  that  I  know  of  no  Democratic 
Senator  who  isn't  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  honest  business  in  an  effort  to  effect  prosijerlty  In 
this  country.     It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  Government  offlcUd 

from  the  lowest  to  the  hl<ihest  to  cooperate  with  its  customers 

the  general  public— whether  they  are  businessmen,  farmers  or 
workers  We  all  want  prosperity.  And  wc  must  restore  It  to  pre- 
serve democracy. 

The  American  genius  for  production  has  long  been  recognized 

but  mass  production  requires  ma.ss  consumption  Fair  prices  for 
the  farmer  and  employment  for  the  worker  at  good  wages  mean 
legitimate  business  \nll  boom.  It  is  a  sort  of  trinity— business 
labor,  and  agriculture.  Each  is  dependent  on  the  other  Im- 
poverish one  and  catastrophe  vLslts  the  other.  Each  must  cooper- 
ate with  the  other  and  with  government  If  democratic  United 
States  is  to  continue  to  be  the  great  Nation  we  presently  know 

Labor  and  managem-nt  of  one  great  essential  industry  are 
cooperating.  Many  regard  the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem 
as  a  key  to  prosperity.  Certainly  it  would  bf>  a  vital  factor  Over 
a  million  people  are  directly  employed  by  the  railroads  of  this 
Nation— the  livelihood  of  thousands  and  thousands  more  l.s  de- 
pendent on  huge  railroad  purchases  of  steel,  lumber,  and  supplies 
Railroads  do  not  have  a  perfect  record.  Their  financing  methods 
their  reorganizations,  and  their  public  relations  have  too  often 
left  much  to  be  desired.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  correct 
many  of  the  evils  and  to  bring  about  a  coordination  of  all  forms 
of  transportation.  It  will  presently  become  law.  But  we  must 
not  let  our  outlook  be  clouded  by  past  mistakes  We  must  look 
to  the  future — one  who  would  destroy  the  railroads  or  the  savings 
of  the  investors  in  any  enterprise  should  undergo  a  mental 
examination. 

The  cooperation  between  railroad  labor,  railroad  Industry,  and 
the  Government  can  and  slioviIU  constitute  a  guide  lor  other  great 
Industries. 
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There  are  ether  conditions  to  which  we  must  devote  ours^.vps. 
The  youth  problein  is  a  challenRe  to  democracy  Itaelf  Statistics 
Irdlcate  that  over  3.000.000  young  men  and  women  under  the  age 
or  24  lack  employment— over  600.000  new  persons  swell  the  labor 
riarJtPt  each  year— and  technological  Improvements  constantly 
make  production  possible  with  fewer  and  fewer  workers  Because 
industry  faces  a  shortage  of  certain  skilled  workers  I  have  sug- 
goited  to  business  that  they  Inaugurate  some  system  of  training 
or  apprenticeship.  If  Industry  does  not  act  to  serve  the  youth, 
government  must— and  the  coet  will  come  In  Increased  taxes 

Another    problem    confronting    the   country    Is   the    conservation 
or   natural   resources.     There  waa  a  time  when  the  people   of  the 
West  believed  that  the  precious  metals  In  our  mountains  and  the 
timber  in  our  forests  constituted  our  greatest  resources.     But  to- 
day we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  water  flowing  from  snow- 
cUd  mountain  peaks  Is  our  greatest  resource.     We  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  Party   are   making  every   effort   to  conserve   It   and    make   It 
st-rve    mankind.     Drv-land    farmers    must    be    taken    from    a    Gov- 
ernment dole  and  given  an  opportunity  to  farm  irrigated  acres— 
to  rear  and  educate  their  chUdren,  to  build   homes,   schools,   and 
churches      As  contented  citizens  they  can   help  save   this  Nation. 
Many   arid   acre.s   have   been   reclaimed   but   there   are   many  more. 
Water   conservation    Is   still    In   Its   infancy.     Such    a   program    not 
only  serves  the  West.   It  serves  the  Nation  by  affording  the  East 
a    market    for    Its   manufactured    goods.      Conservation   of    natural 
resources  creates   rather  than   destroys   the  wealth   of   the   Nation 
Much    has    been    said    and    done    about    the    monetary    problem 
Our  Republican   friends,  like  the  English.   French,   and   Japanese, 
criticize  us  for  buying  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world      But  my 
friends,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Government  bonds  and   American 
currency   are   fo   valuable   is   thHt    we    have   gold   and   silver   in  our 
vaults      Worthless,  do  I  hear  you  say?     Let  the  Government  turn 
It   loose,   put   the   Government   stamp   upon   that   cold   and   upon 
that   silver   and   see   how   quickly    It    will    be   grabbed    by   our   Re- 
publican friends,  their   financial   backers,   and   by   every  country  In 
the  world      From  the  beginning  of  time  everybody  has  wanted  and 
Will  always  continue  to  want  our  gold  and  cur  silver      When  the 
world  regains  Its  sanity- when  the  murderous  wars  In  Europe  and 
Asia    end — gold    and    silver    must    again    be    the    basic    money    and 
world  trade  will  be  resumed 

I  have  Just  come  from  Washington.  There  they  are  predicting 
peace  in  the  spring.  I  hope  they  are  right.  The  next  peace 
treaty  must  be  protluctlve  of  a  lasting  and  enduring  peace — not 
merely  a  cessation  of  hostilities  The  full  force  of  this  Nation's 
moral  influence  mu.st  be  directed  to  this  end  The  next  p?ace 
treaty  must  be  within  the  spirit  of  Justice  and  humanity— and 
nnt  in  avarice  and  revenge.  It  must  do  more  than  revamp  the 
map  of  Europe.  It  must  readjust  economics  to  permit  every  na- 
tion to  live  and  Its  people  to  work  and  to  enjoy  not  only  the 
necessities  but  .some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  It  must  be  a  treaty 
to  serve  the  people- -not  tvTants.  dictators,  or  rulers  Only  such 
a  treatv  will  Insure  the  blessing  of  peace  to  mankind. 

As  Americans.  Democrat  or  Republican,  our  first  and  final  duty 
U  at  home,  not  In  Europe  and  not  in  Asia  We  need  not  fear 
armed  invasion  by  anv  means  from  any  nation  3.000  miles  away. 
We  can  and  should,  therefore,  devote  ourselves  to  a  solution  of 
domestic  problems— not  European  difficulties.  The  danger  to  the 
United  States  and  to  democracy  comes  from  within,  not  from 
without  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  mad  dictator  in  Europe, 
but  we  do  have  much  to  fear  from  continued  unemployment  and 
an  unsolved  agriculture  problem  These  are  the  primary  prob- 
Ums  that  face  us  and  their  solution  must  be  found  within  the 
framework  of  tradtional  American  principles  In  a  spirit  of  con- 
structive cooperation  we  can  do  this  American  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  capital  working  with  Government  can  solve  all  our 
pioblema  We  do  not  hate  any  race  or  nation  We  must  keep 
peace  with  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  extend  the  borders  of 
evonomlc  and  social  Justice  at  home  We  are  the  richest,  the 
freest  country  en  this  earth  and  the  last  haven,  the  last  frontier 
ol  tolerance  and  reason  By  making  the  United  States  a  better 
p:.ice  in  which  to  live,  by  maintaining  our  sanity  and  balance, 
Ve  t>e8t  serve  democracy,  civilization,  and  the  world. 
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statement  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Argentina  issued  by  the  Department  of  State: 

JOINT    STATEMENT    BT    TIJE    GOVEHNMENTS    OF    T.'E    UNITED    ST.VTES    AND 

ARGENTINA 

In  the  reciprocal-trade  negotiations  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Argentina,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
both  parties  It  has  not  been  fotmd  possible  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
basis  to  permit  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement,  and  the  two  Gov- 
ernments have  agreed  to  terminate  them.  ^      ^   x.  _.. 

In  effect  the  Argentine  Government  on  the  one  hand  has  not 
been  able  to  admit  that  concessions  to  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  for  their  typical  regular  export  products  to  that  country, 
such  as  linseed  and  canned  beef,  among  others,  should  be  restricted 
through  the  acceptance  of  a  system  of  customs  quotas  which  wou  d 
tend  to  limit  the  possibility  of  expanding  Its  shipments  of  said 
products  to  that  country.  At  the  same  time  It  has  not  been  possib  e 
to  accede  to  the  adoption  of  commitments  considered  Incompatible 
with    an    adequate    financial    policy    and    of    the    defense    of    the 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In 
accordance  with  Its  policy  as  Invariably  applied  In  the  22  agree- 
ments already  negotiated,  of  not  exposing  domestic  producers  to 
material  Injury  In  the  process  of  promoting  healthy  international 
trade  through  reciprocal  concessions,  has  felt  obliged  to  insist  on 
limitations  of   the  kind  referred  to  above  with  respect  to  certain 

commodities.  ^     ,  ,     j  v>- 

This  divergence  between  the  two  Governments  Is  recognized  by 
both  in  the  same  frank  and  friendly  spirit  which  has  characterized 
the  whole  negotiations. 


JOINT   STATEMENT  BY   THE   GOVERNMENTS    OF   THE   UNITED 
STATES  AND  ARGENTINA 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I   Include  the   following  Joint 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  announcement 
from  the  Department  of  State: 

Department  of  State. 

January  8.  1940. 
The  Department  nf  State  announced  today  that  trade-agreement 
negotiations  w;th  Uruguay  had  been  terminated.  These  negotia- 
tions have  been  conducted  In  an  atmo?phere  of  the  utmost  friend- 
liness and  cordiality  However,  because  cf  the  similarity  in  Impor- 
tant respects  of  the  export  trade  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina  with 
the  United  States,  it  has  been  found  necessary.  In  view  of  the  recent 
termination  of  negotiations  with  Argentina,  to  terminate  also  the 
negotiations  with  Uruguay. 


Wage  Earners'  Protective  Conference 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  WAGE  EARNERS'  PROTECTIVK 

CONFERENCE 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  a  letter  from  the 
American  Wage  Elarners'  Protective  Conference,  as  follows: 

Very  recently  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective  Conference  (the 
tariff  group  of  the  A  F  of  L  i  met  to  discus*  experiences  had  under 
reciprtx-al-trade  treaties  and  again  to  con.sldcr  labor's  attitude  on 
this  subject 

Encloued  you  will  find  copy  of  statement  unanimously  approved 
which  sets  forth  la  umnistalLuble  terms  the  position  of  America's 


organized  workers  on  reciprocal-trade  treaties.  Included  therein 
are  likewise  several  recommendations  which  it  Is  hoped  will  merit 
your  serious  and  favorable  consideration. 

In  brief  America's  wage  earners'  opposition  to  reciprocal -trade 
treaties  is  bn.sed  upon  the  following: 

1.  "Hiat  Congress  cannot  divest  Itself  of  powers  delegated  solely 
to  It  by  constitutional  provij-ion.  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so 
either  by  shifting  such  authority  and  power  to  the  President  or 
anyone  else  is  wholly  unconstitutional. 

2  That  the  merger  of  powers  Into  one  department  of  government 
fixed  jointly  in  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment IS  not  only  contrary  to  constitutional  prohibition  but  is 
essentially  dtstiuctlve  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  our  Gov- 
ernment ifounded  on  balances  and  checks. 

3  That  the  unconstitutional  delegation  and  merger  of  authority 
indicated  in  points  1  and  2  has  been  so  adroitly  accompli.'-hed  as 
to  prevent  even  the  review  of  such  unconstitutional  acts  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  our  land,  which  In  itself  is  an  unconstitutional 
method  of  approach. 

4  That  reciprocal-trade  treaties  entered  Into  In  violation  of  the 
foregoing  two  points  and  without  the  approval  cf  the  United  States 
Senate  are  tuiconstitutional.  and  that  these  treaties  are  therefore 
void. 

5  That  the  alleged  protective  and  essentially  Important  terms 
and  provisions  of  a  number  cf  these  unconstittitional  trade  treaties 
are  being  disregarded  by  the  other  nations,  and  without  protest 
or  any  attempt  on  Uie  part  of  our  Government  officials  to  have  the 
terms  of  such  trade  treaties  fully  observed. 

6  That  the  terms  and  provisions  of  these  alleged  reciprocal -trade 
treaties  are  contrary  to  and  in  conflict  with  the  established  labor 
policy  of  cur  Government  as  manifested  in  many  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  Ccngre.ss  in  that  products  of  workers  in  foreign  countries  are 
produced  under  what  we  consider  and  legislatively  recognize  as  sub- 
standard labor  conditions,  and  such  products  are  permitted  to 
enter  our  American  markets  in  competition  with  products  produced 
by  American  workers  employed  under  such  labor  standards  as  have 
been  obtained  through  collective  bargaining  and  the  Fair  Wage  and 
Labor  Standards  Art.  If  we  are  to  protect  our  American  standards 
of  labor  we  must  preclude  competitive  products  of  workers  in  foreign 
lands  produced  under  substandard  labor  conditions  Any  other  pro- 
cedure is  bound  to  be  of  preat  detriment,  not  only  to  the  retention  of 
our  labor  standards  but  likewise  through  the  loss  of  our  job  oppor- 
tunities. By  permitting  the  continuance  of  such  competition  the 
whole  of  oiu-  national  labor  policy  Is  being  undermined  and  slowly 
destroyed. 

7  That  the  protection  of  Job  opportunities  accorded  to  America's 
wage  workers  under  the  restrictive  immigration  and  Asiatic  exclusion 
laws  are  being  nullifled  through  the  permitting  of  entry  Into  Ameri- 
can markets  of  the  competitive  products  of  workers  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, such  workers  themselves  being  denied  entry  into  our  country. 

8.  That  the  terms  and  provi.sions  of  such  illegal  trade  treaties  can 
only  result  In  further  demoralizing  our  national  economic  structure 
and  In  transferring  additional  Job  opportunities  of  America's  workers 
to  workers  in  other  countries. 

9.  That  the  only  reason  our  American  markets  have  not  been 
flooded  with  products  of  workers  In  foreign  countries  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  millions  of  pereons  m  European  and  Asiatic  countries  for 
the  past  few  years  and  now.  temporarily  we  hope,  have  been  denied 
employment  in  peacetime  purstilts  and  have  been  engaged  exclu- 
sively m  the  armed  forces  and  in  providing  equipment  and  sup- 
plies to  those  under  arms.  This  condition  cannot  last  indefinitely 
and  the  reckoning  will  be  ours  unless  we  take  immediate  remedial 
action  now.  Hopeful.  a."=;  wc  are,  that  these  workers  in  foreign 
lands  will  soon  be  free  again  to  engage  In  peaceful  pursuits.  It  is 
realized  that  unless  actual  ctistoms  protection  in  the  form  of  an 
excise  tax  Is  Imposed  on  the  entry  Into  the  American  markets  of 
competitive  products  of  workers  in  foreign  countries,  and.  unless 
the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  extended  to 
such  competitive  products,  our  national  economic  structure  will  be 
still  further  Jeopardized,  and.  the  job  opportunities  of  additional 
hundreds  of  thoti&ands  of  America's  workers  will  be  placed  in 
Jeopardy,  if  not  actually  transferred  to  workers  in  foreign  countries. 

Therefore,  we  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to: 

(a)  Repudiate  by  formal  action  any  and  all  existing  treaties  with 
foreign  nations  which  treaties  have  not,  as  the  Constitution  specifl- 
caily  requires,  been  ratlfled  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

(b»  Impose  an  excise  tax  on  the  entry  of  competitive  products 
which  products  compete  In  the  American  market  with  the  products 
of  America's  workers  so  that  products  of  America's  workers  will  be 
privileged  to  enter  into  American  markets  at  total  delivered  costs 
which  are  not  higher  than  the  delivered  costs  of  competitive  prod- 
ucts of  workers  in  foreign  countries. 

(c)  That  the  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  be 
extended  to  cover  all  workers,  engaged  In  the  production  of  com- 
petitive products  entering  into  American  markets  whether  such 
workers  be  employed  In  the  production  of  such  competitive  products 
In  the  United  States  or  any  other  country. 

Trusting  that   th;s  petition  will  receive  your  early,  careful,  and 
favorable  consideration 
Respectfully  yours, 

MATTurw  WoLL,  President. 
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Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  face  an  issue 
that  challenges  our  btlief  in  democracy.  Equal  protection 
under  the  Constitution  for  all  classes  of  our  citizenship  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  form  of  government. 
It  is  our  duty  to  uphold  and  preserve  that  principle  to  the 
fullest  extent.  There  can  be  no  deviation  from  it  to  the 
slightest  extent  without  thereby  weakening  the  structure  of 
our  Government. 

Today,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  it  is  sought  to  gruar- 
antee  and  make  certain  the  application  of  this  principle  in 
the  interest  of  a  class  of  our  citizens  who  have,  on  too  many 
occasions  in  the  past,  been  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of  equal  protection  imder  the 
Constitution  and  law  of  our  land.  To  lynch  any  citizen, 
even  the  humblest  Negro,  is  a  denial  of  one  of  the  most 
sacred  rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Constitution.  To  per- 
mit such  is  to  substitute  hate,  fury,  and  prejudice  for  judicial 
procedure.    There  is  none  who  can  justify  such  a  substitution. 

Tlie  claim  is  sometimes  made  that  conditions  create  a 
necessity  to  do  so.  There  is  no  condition  that  makes  neces- 
sary an  exception  to  the  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
There  is  no  condition  that  creates  the  right  for  any  infuriated 
mob  to  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  right  of  hfe 
Is  a  sacred  right  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  have  every  protec- 
tion. The  right  of  trial  in  a  court  of  law,  before  life  can  be 
taken,  is  an  equally  sacred  right.  This  bill  seeks  to  do  noth- 
ing more  than  protect  this  sacred  right  as  against  those 
public  officials  who,  derelict  in  the  performance  of  their 
sworn  duty,  permit  that  sacred  right  of  the  citizen  to  be 
Interfered  with.  It  is  a  principle  of  jastice  that  is  so  in- 
herently fair  and  right  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ques- 
tion raised  to  its  validity. 

It  is  also  frequently  said  that  lynching  is  decreasing,  that 
it  does  not  happen  as  frequently  as  it  did  some  years  ago. 
We  may  well  be  grateful  that  in  some  measure  this  is  true. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  denial  that  lynching 
does  occur.  Even  one  case  would  be  one  too  many.  It  was 
not  so  long  ago  that  one  of  the  most  horrible  cases  of  lynch- 
ing did  take  place.  Its  brutality  was  beyond  description.  As 
long  as  such  do  occur  there  is  need  for  a  law  of  the  kind  now 
before  the  House.  Infrequency  of  lynchings  now  as  com- 
pared to  heretofore  is  no  answer  to  the  enactment  of  this 
antilynching  law.  If  conditions  should  improve  to  the  ex- 
tent that  no  lynchings  would  take  place,  then,  of  course,  there 
are  no  prosecutions  under  this  act;  but  if  a  lynching  should 
occur,  then  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  be  in  effect.  It 
is  the  hope  of  those  of  us  who  favor  its  enactment  that  the 
necessity  will  never  arise  for  its  enforcement,  and  certainly 
those  for  whom  its  enactment  is  sought  would  likewise  be 
equally  pleased.  But  the  law  should  be  upKjn  our  statute 
books  ready  for  enforcement  if  and  when  any  lynching  should 
occur. 

In  presenting  my  views  on  this  bill  I  have  sought  to  avoid 
making  any  argument  that  would  inflame  passion  or  preju- 
dice. I  have  even  avoided  giving  the  gruesome  details  of 
Ismchings  that  have  happened  in  recent  times.  I  have  pre- 
sented my  views  upon  a  basis  that  would  justify  Its  enact- 
ment as  a  further  evidence  of  our  belief  in  the  fundamental 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  leave  no  doubt  of  our  desire  and  willingness  that  every 
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citizen  should  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  equal  protection 
of  our  laws.  It  would  make  more  certain  and  secure  those 
constitutional  rights  of  which  we  are  all  justifiably  proud. 
There  is  no  greater  obligation  upon  us  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress than  to  do  any  and  all  things  that  will  establish  and 
Ruarantee  to  our  people,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed 
those  rights  given  them  by  the  Constitution.  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  obligation  and  duty  I  shall  support  this  anti- 
lynching  bill  because  it  seeks  to  guarantee  equal  protection  of 
the  law  to  a  class  of  our  citizens  who  have  at  times  been 
denied  the  benefits  of  that  great  principle. 


Dies  Committee 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  read  the  report 
of  the  Dies  committee  to  Congress  and  personally  I  believe 
this  committee  is  entitled  to  commendation  and  praise  for 
Its  splendid  work.  Every  American  citizen  who  studies  the 
rapid  growth  of  communism,  fascism,  and  the  other  forms 
of  dictatorial  government  in  Europe  must  be  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  democracy. 

As  a  nation  we  cannot  stand  idly  by  while  these  movements 
are  growing  in  foreign  countries,  with  any  feeling  of  security, 
unless  we.  through  thorough  investigations  and  the  spotlight 
of  publicity,  expose  every  subversive  influence  in  our  land. 

We  are  spending  hundreds  of  milhons  of  dollars  for  na- 
tional defense,  but  I  hope  we  will  not  be  so  concerned  about 
foreign  enemies  that  we  will  forget  our  domestic  ones.  Some- 
one has  said  that  our  country  could  never  be  destroyed  by 
an  enemy  from  without,  but  if  we  are  not  on  the  alert  we 
might  be  destroyed  from  enemies  within. 

The  committee  report  reads  that  not  over  1,000,000  people 
of  the  Unit«d  States  have  been  seriously  affected  by  un- 
American  activities.  This,  if  it  is  true,  is  but  a  small  percent 
of  our  total  population,  but  we  must  remember  that  a  small 
amount  of  leaven  soon  permeates  the  entire  loaf.  This 
propaganda  can  be  subtly  spread  through  such  groups  as  the 
Workers  Alliance.  American  Student  Union,  and  several  other 
organizations  that  are  listed  as  front  organizations  for  the 
Communist  Party. 

These  organizations  and  movements  thrive  and  greatly  ex- 
tend themselves  during  periods  of  economic  stress.  With 
unemployment,  labor  disturbances,  farm  problems,  and  a  gen- 
eral social  unrest,  our  country  Is  a  most  fertile  field  for  those 
Who  preach  and  teach  foreign  doctrines  and  foreign  "isms." 
Thousands  of  aliens  have  entered  our  country  illegally  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Many  of  these  were  smuggled  over 
the  border  or  by  ships  docking  at  various  ports.  Several 
thousand  who  came  over  on  visitors'  visas  overstay  their 
allotted  time  and  remain  in  this  country.  Many  of  these 
aliens  are  here  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  spread  dissension 
and  distrust  in  our  own  land.  They  are  apostles  of  commu- 
nism and  other  doctrines  foreign  to  our  democracy.  This  la 
another  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  Dies  committee. 

The  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  voted  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  this  Important  work.  In  my 
opinion  It  Is  one  of  the  best  Investments  we  made.  We  can 
and  do  vote  sixty  to  eighty  million  dollars  for  the  construc- 
tion of  one  battleship,  and  It  Is  my  contention  that  the  Dies 
committee  might  well  be  considered  as  part  of  our  national- 
defense  program.  Let  us  vote  to  continue  It  and  not  be  nig- 
gardly with  Its  appropriation. 


Dramatic  Proof  of  the  Danger  in  the  Third-Term 

Threat 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
therein  a  very  enlightening  and  Interesting  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  this  date,  which  editonal 
Is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sunl 

DRAMATIC   PROOF  OF  THE   DANGER    IN   THE  THIRD-TERM   THRE-^T 

The  Jackson  Day  dinner  in  Washington  was  one  of  those  ooca- 
sion.s  on  which  an  unexpected  incident  overshadows  the  scheduled 
feature  Mr  Roosevelt's  speech  was.  of  course,  the  scheduled  fea- 
ture He  wa.s  in  half-humorous,  half-philcsophlcal  vein.  His  un- 
derlying theme  was  that  motives  of  public  men  are  all-important, 
but.  after  elaboration  of  that  theme,  he  added  that  Information, 
experience,  and  good  manners  aLso  are  important.  It  was  a  g(X)d 
enough  sort  of  speech,  rather  vague,  rather  abstract,  not  too  pro- 
found, not  too  clever.  It  left  some  of  the  political  analysts  thtnK- 
irig  It  was  a  Presidential  valedictory,  some  thinking  it  wa.s  a  Presi- 
dential bid  for  a  third  term,  some  thinking  it  was  a  Presidential 
hedge  It  might  have  been  any  of  these,  and.  therefore,  it  Is  not 
strange  that  an  Incident  of  the  dinner  overshadows  It  In  Impor- 
tance 

Mr  Essary  writes  in  his  report  of  the  dinner  that  an  embarrass- 
ment occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  formal  part  of  the  program. 
Distinguished  guests,  seated  at  the  head  table,  were  introduced  to 
the  great  gathering  Among  them  was  Senator  Hatch,  of  New 
Mexico,  who  sponsored  the  law  which  und  -rtakes  to  restrict  the 
political  activities  of  officials  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Mr  Rssary  .^^ays  that  when  Senator  Hatch  was  presented:  "A 
veritable  storm  of  boos  greeted  him  as  he  rose.  It  continued  for 
what  seemed  to  be  minutes  The  officeholders  restricted  in  their 
political  activities  by  the  Hatch  Act  finally  were  diverted  by  call- 
ing the  name  of  Secretary  Hull  "  In  that  incident  is  a  subject 
which  deserves  far  more  attention  from  the  thoughtful  citizen  than 
speculations  about  the  political  significance  of  a  speech  which  is 
cpen  to  three  different  interpretations  by  Washington's  analysts 

When  Mr  Roosevelt  assumed  ofQce  the  Federal  Government  had 
563.487  civil  officials  and  employees.  On  November  30  last — after 
Mr  Roosevelt  had  been  in  office  6  years  and  9  months--the  Federal 
Government  had  932.664  civil  officials  and  employees.  The  increase 
during  Mr  Roosevelt  s  administration  thus  far  has  been  369.167, 
or  a  shade  less  than  66  percent.  Many  of  the  top  men  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  appointed,  to  old  posts  and  to  new  posts,  were  at  this 
dinner  in  Washington.  The  charge  for  the  dinner  was  $100  a 
plate,  and  only  top  men  could  afTord  that  price  And  it  was  these 
top  men  who  attempted  the  humiliation  of  Senator  H.^TCH  because 
he  had  undertaken  to  restrict  their  political  activltlea.  It  was  these 
top  men  who  sought  publicly  to  humiliate  a  Senator  because  he  had 
practiced  Mr  Roosevelt's  preachment  at  this  very  dinner  on  the 
"relative  unimportance"  of  politics  "compared  with  the  paramount 
Importance  of  government  " 

No  sober  citizen  can  ignore  this  demonstration  when  ronsld»Ttng 
the  third-term  Issue,  which  Mr  Roosevelt  avoided.  The  essence 
of  the  tradition  against  the  third  term  lies  in  fear  that  the  vast 
powers  of  the  Presidential  ofBce  will  be  abused  if  continued  too  long 
In  the  hands  of  one  man.  That  was  the  fear  which  governed  when 
Jefferson  followed  the  example  of  Washington  and  when  his  lieu- 
tenants and  successors,  Madison  and  Monroe,  followed  his  example 
and  made  the  tradition  secure  for  generations.  For  many  years  past 
the  serious  danger  of  abuse  of  the  powers  cf  the  Presidential  office 
has  been  in  manipulation  of  the  army  of  officeholders  In  our  day 
the  danger  Is  the  greater  because  this  army  is  enormously  increased 
and  now.  under  the  President,  controls  billions  In  subsidies  and 
makes  regulations  which  have  the  force  of  laws  And  yesterday  we 
saw  the  top  men  In  this  army  attempting  publicly  to  humiliate  a 
Senator  who  would  limit  their  political  activities. 

The  Incident  was  In  Itself  shameful.  &tr.  Roosevelt,  talking  later 
about  good  manners  as  one  of  the  valuable  elements  In  public  life, 
might  well  have  made  the  Incident  an  object  lesson  But  above 
all  Is  the  revelation  that  has  been  given  of  the  quality  and  temper  of 
the  top  men  in  this  army  of  officeholders  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  In 
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less  than  7  years  has  lncrea.sed  66  percent,  from  563  487  to  932.854 
There.  In  that  revelation  of  quality  and  temj^er.  Is  a  shining  nugget 
cl  fact  for  the  sober  citizen  to  consider  when  the  continued  validity 
of  the  third -term  tradition  Is  debated  before  him.  This  army  of 
Job  holders  will  obey  a  political  commander  in  chief  In  anything 


A.  F.  of  L.  Does  Not  Oppose  Trade-Agreement 
I         Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  10,  1940 


CXJRRKSPONDENCE     BETVXEN      SECRETARY     OF     STATE     AND 
PRESIDENT  OF  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  misleading  head- 
lines and  articles  which  appeared  in  the  morning  papers  of 
Monday.  January  8,  1940.  with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Federal  ion  of  Labor  toward  the  trade -agreement 
program.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  following  correspondence  between  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
and  President  William  Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Secretary  Hull's  letter  to  which 

President  Green  replied: 

January  8,  1910. 

Hon   WiixiAM  Green. 

president  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  PRXsinENT  Green:  I  notice  in  a  number  of  the  morning 
nnwspaper.c  of  today  headlines  and  Implications  to  the  effect  that 
the  American  Federation  cf  Labor  has  expressed  its  oppoMtion  to 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  and  to  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  the  entire  program,  together  with  existing  trade  agree- 
ments nepctiatt-d  under  it. 

I  shall   thank   you   to   inform  me   as  to   whether   this  correctly 
represents  the  official  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Sincerely  yours. 

COEDELL   HUl-L. 

In  reply  President  Green  wrote  as  follows: 

I  A:^iFniICAN  FEDE2ATION  OF  LABOR, 

Washington,  D.  C.  January  8,  1910. 

Hen.   CORPELL   HlTLL. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

WaahtTUjton.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Secretary  Hull:    I  am  pleased  to  reply  to  the  inquiry 
aubmltted  In  your  esteemed  favor  dat«d  January  8.     The  headlines 
and  implications  appearing  in  a  number  of  newspapers  this  morning 
to  the  effect  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  expressed 
Its  oppcsltion    to   the   reciprocal   trade  agreement   program,  and  to 
the  further  continuance  of  the  entire  program,  are  incorrect      No 
such  acilon  aw  set  forth  in  the  headlines  referred  to  has  been  taken. 
I  rxpresH  regret  that  the  misleading  headlines  referred  to  were 
published  in  a  number  of  the  morning  newspapers. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

WiixiAM  Green. 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Must  There  Be  an  End  to  Progress? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF   MASSACHUSETFS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  10,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  PROP.  GD8TAV  CASSEL 


Mr.  TINKHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 


Prof.  Gustav  Cassel   entitled  "Must  There  Be  an  End  to 
Progress?"  in  the  October   1939  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  issued  by  the  Scandanavian  Bank,  Stockholm: 
[From    Skandinarlska    Banken] 

MUST   there   be   an    END   TO  PROGRESS? 

(By  Prof.  OuBtav  Caaael) 

Ever  since  the  world  economic  crisis  broke  out  Just  10  5*ar«  ap», 
people  have  been  accustoming  themselves  to  trade  depression  as  a 
natural  state  of  affairs,  and  have  com*  to  regard  a  temporary  rlee 
up  to  the  level  of  1929  as  the  utmost  that  could  be  hoped  for.  In 
other  words,  people  have  given  up  the  Idea  of  continuous  progress 
as  the  normal  course  of  economic  development.  They  have  thus 
lost  the  right  standard  for  what  should  be  considered  as  a  healthy 
development  and,  in  Judging  all  the  economic  experimenting  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  world,  have  contented  themselves  with 
far  too  small  demands.  According  as  hopes  of  continued  progress 
have  sunk,  the  quondam  interest  In  a  redistribution  of  what  we 
already  jxiFsess  has  been  revived,  and  has  manifested  Itself  In  ever 
shaip)er  relief  both  in  the  social  struggle  and  In  the  contest  of 
nations  for  the  dominance  cf  the  world. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  Importance  to  endeavor 
to  reply  to  the  question  whether  there  Is  really  any  objective 
necessity  for  abandoning  the  idea  of  continued  economic  progre.s8  at 
the  pace  we  had  previously  acci:stomed  us  to  regard  as  normal. 
When  I  drew  up  the  fundamental  principles  of  my  theory  of  social 
economy,  I  found  it  to  be  essential  to  throw  clear  light  on  the 
conditions  requisite  for  progress  and  especially  to  concentrate  my 
analysis  on  the  simplest  case,  namely  uniform  progress  On  the 
bas  »i  of  the  very  defective  material  which  at  the  time  was  available. 
I  con.sidcrcd  that  the  figure  for  normal  progrees  couid  be  put  at 
about  3  percent  per  annum.  Roughly  speaking,  this  means  the 
doubling  both  of  capital  and  Income  in  the  course  of  every  25  years. 
Many  p>eople  presumably  regarded  such  a  development  as  something 
quite  incredible.  Subsequent  investlpatlons,  which  were  based  on 
a  very  extensive  material,  have,  however,  shown  that  production 
durinp  th"  tme  when  commerce  was  free  ha.s.  on  an  averare, 
actually  Increased  fully  to  that  extent.  Carl  Snyder's  indpx  lor  the 
worldV  physical  production  shows  for  the  period  1865  1914  an 
average  Increase  of  3.15  percent  per  annum  Aji  immigraiiLn  coun- 
try which  at  the  same  time  recei\ed  large  supplies  of  capital  from 
outside  came  up  to  a  ccnsiderably  higher  standard  In  the  Unltei 
States,  for  example,  one  could  probably  reckon  with  a  normal  rate 
of  progret»  of  4  percent  per  annum,  which  meant  the  doubling  of 
production  in  the  course  of  18  years.  Estimates  made  at  Cornell 
University  shdw  that  the  country's  total  basic  production  during 
the  period  1839^  1914  Increased  by  4.03  percent  per  annum  (Farm 
Economics,  February  1932,  where  Snyders  figures  arc  also  given 
with  diagram) . 

The  World  War  naturally  Interrupted  this  course  cf  development, 
but  as  soon  at  the  post-war  crisis  with  Its  revolutionary  effects  on 
the  monetary  system  had  been  overcome,  economic  progress  recov- 
ered Its  former  characteristic  Intensity.  From  1924  to  1929  world 
production,  according  to  Snyder's  statistics.  Increased  by  somewhat 
over  20  percent,  or  by  39  percent  per  annum  This  fact  indicates 
that  progress  has  an  Interior  force  which  cannot  be  repressed  even 
by  such  a  catastrophe  as  a  world  war  Why  then  Ehould  the  year 
1929  l)f  regarded  as  a  turning  point,  after  which  no  further  prcgress 
Is  to  be  expected? 

There  is.  I  pn-sume.  scarcely  anyone  who  would  seriously  con- 
tend that  the  physical  conditions  for  continued  prcgrr.ss  are  Inck- 
Ing  Generally  sp«aklng  raw  materials  exist  In  an  abundance  which 
the  world,  in  it."  present  strange  condition,  almost  regards  as  s 
misfortune.  In  case-s  whfre  some  shortage  of  raw  materials  might 
b?  expected  to  manifest  it«elf.  there  are  pcsslbllitles.  for  a  long 
time  ahead,  for  the  <:ppning  of  new  fields  of  production  True  that 
continued  progress  cannot  be  conceived  without  some  geographical 
redi.'-trlbutlon  of  production  But  this  is  an  Idea  to  which  we  have 
long  been  accustomed  Russia  htks  poralbllltlrs  for  large-scale  pro- 
duction on  modern  line*,  which  as  yet  can  merely  be  dimly  con- 
ceived It  can  sraroely  be  doubted  that  Russia,  with  a  more  efficient 
economic  oryamzatlon,  could  attain  results  in  the  way  of  progress 
which  would  fully  equal  what  any  other  country  has  achieved,  nay. 
Indeed,  might  stand  out  as  new  world  records. 

The  world  economy  has  .shown  an  astonishing  capacity  for  ad- 
Justing  Itself  to  the  requirements  of  progress.  These  requirements 
have  nowise  been  uniform  In  respect  cf  different  raw  materials. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  result  of  technical  developments,  certain 
materials  have  acquired  greater  relative  importance;  but  it  has  also 
proved  possible  to  increase  the  output  of  tho.se  materials  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  that  of  average  progress.  Professor  Hogbom's  In- 
vestigations Into  this  question  must  be  regarded  as  tome  of  the 
most  remarkable  material  that  has  been  placed  at  the  di.eposal  of 
modern  economists  (Mineral  Production.  IngenlOrsvetenskap- 
sakademlens  Handlingar  Nr.  117.  Stockholm,  1932i.  This  author 
has  found  that  for  each  of  the  principal  raw  materials  there  Is  a 
characteristic  and  singularly  constant  quota  of  progress.  TTils 
quota  differs  considerably  in  respect  of  different  materials,  being. 
for  example.  4.5  percent  per  annum  for  pig  Iron,  6.9  percent  for 
copper,  and  3  6  percent  for  lead. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  requirements  of  different  raw  materials 
have  varied  greatly  according  to  the  course  of  development.  It  has 
always  been  found  possible  to  produce  those  materials  in  precisely 
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th*  prrpoTtlon  rcn«<Ted  rvvs  not  this  remarkabV  fr^.ct  stro'^.Klv 
support  ihf  vitw  thai  11  would  be  possible  for  a  long  lime  ahead  to 
Increase  \r    r'.d  production  at  th"  pace  that  was  previously  norir.al? 

Whv  th«»n  "hoTiM  we  abanrtrn  the  Idea  cf  cor.t  rued  p'0'^'*'s 
and  indv.  -e  in  fruitless  and  devastaMng  controversies  rpgardlng 
the  dioiribution  of  the  llmUed  supplies  that  already  exist?  Thpre 
has  been  much  talk  about  the  profound  "structural  change*"  of 
the  po«t-wrir  pertod  as  an  Impediment  to  continued  progre-.s.  Eut 
does  not  this  talk  Indicate  an  attempt  to  escape  responsibility  for 
the  trade  depression?  Have  not  passed  times  also  had  their  struc- 
tural chanses.  atid  has  not  a  viperous  economic  movem"nt  suc- 
ccfiiccl  In  overcomilng  tlie  dlfaculties  of  adjustm  nt  and  raaln'.am- 
iDK  «h'>  rate  of  prcTte's?  Thrre  is  also  rea-son  to  ask  how  far  the 
unsritisfaciory  Eiructural  ccnd. lions  of  the  prcrcnt  time  may  be 
du-  to  irrational  human  action,  v.h'.ch  It  should  be  possible  to 
c;:ap.^e  For  example,  the  aprrrrecate  effect  of  the  commercial 
p<  1.  V  of  all  countries  hxs  unci*  ubtodly  b«?n  to  Impede  Interna- 
t:<  I!  il  commerce,  with  a  con---equcnt  m.arkpd  reduction  In  the 
efV'CtivenfM  of  the  world  economy.  It  is.  in  fact.  tmpo35ib:e  to 
ma  ntan  that  th?  stagnation  of  progress  Is  in  any  way  due  to 
objective-  necessity. 

Profrrcs.s  has  nfvcr  been  a  m.ic'ilne.  It  has  always  been  depend- 
ent on  whether  human  forces  v."riln;j  for  increased  prrgrcsa  have 
been  allowed  sullcient  s-ope.  It  is  pcsflLle  to  narrow  that  scopo  in 
■uch  a  df'pree  that  pro:;refs  Is  stepped.  But  then  people  m'ast  not 
declare  that  the  stagnation  was  neces«^ry  or  that  It  was  Idle  to 
believe  in  the  posslfclhty  of  continued  progress. 

The  world-production  index  publlslied  hy  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  compr:srs  81  primary  artlclrp.  rose  for  the  years  1925-29  from 
05  to  ice  but  afte.ward  fell  back  to  l03  for  1935.  The  development 
during;  the  Qrst-mentloned  period  was  not  particularlv  marked 
"(8i:;mpwhat  less  marked  than  acrordinR  to  Snyders  atiove-men- 
tioned  iiidex);  but  the  decline  dunnc;  the  following  period  mii.st 
be  regarded  as  very  considerable,  if  viewed  relatively  to  the  devel- 
opment which  would  have  ensued  if  proK;ress  had  only  continued 
at  the  pace  of  the  preceding  period  The  fall  of  th?  index  during 
the  period  1929  }5  is  solely  due  to  the  marked  ^hrinlcaKe  of  pro- 
duction in  North  Amerlra.  where  the  index  number  fell  from  103 
to  87.  None  of  the  other  countries  for  which  separate  Index  num- 
bers are  Riven  shows  any  decline  in  production  during  this  period. 
whil.<?t  several  of  them  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  This  eives 
us  reaaon  to  direct  our  att^'ntlon  particularly  to  the  course  of 
development  In   the  United  States 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  for  American  Indu.strlal  pro- 
duction, the  basLs  of  which  is  100  as  an  average  for  the  years  1923- 
'25  had  in  1929  risen  to  119  For  5  years  thi.s  m?ant  an  increa.<;e 
of  19  percent,  corresponding  to  an  average  rise  of  38  percent  per 
annum,  whi  h  for  industrial  development  In  the  United  States  mus' 
be  con.'ldered  extremely  medrrat?  Industrial  product. on  in  that 
country  subsequently  fell,  for  the  year  1932.  ri.;ht  down  to  64 
Thla  catastrophic  fall  was  followed  by  a  recovery  A  new  maxi- 
mum was  reached  in  1937  with  the  index  number  110.  but  in  the 
follcw:n«  vear  the  index  fc?ll  ag.iin.  down  to  86  Now  what  does 
this  signify'  Had  progress  after  1929  been  allowed  to  continue  at 
the  same  pace  as  in  the  preceding  5-year  period  Industrial  pro- 
duction for  1939  should  have  rea.hed  the  ind"X  number  169  And 
yet  the  average  lor  the  ttrst  7  months  of  1939  is  only  97  These 
f\gures  k:Vi^  us  some  id.'a  of  the  real  extent  of  the  devastation  to 
wh''  h  American  industrial  production  has  been  exposed 

The  general  economi"  decline  In  the  United  States  is  reflected  in 
the  figures  for  the  national  income  The  annual  statistics  of  the 
United  State.s  Department  of  Comn>crce  for  the  national  income 
(estimated  as  "the  gross  value  of  all  good'^  and  services  produced 
minu.  the  value  of  raw  materials  and  cap  tal  equipment  consumed 
In  current  production  operations'  )  showed  for  1929  a  fl>?ure  of  82  7 
milliard  dollars  For  the  year  1933  this  fl-^ure  fell  to  42  5  milliard 
dollars  For  1P38  it  was  64  0  millard  dollars  These  figures  must 
now  be  corrected  to  allow  for  the  chansies  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  If  we  take  as  a  basis  the  Labor  Bureaus  Index  for 
wholesale  prices  and  re<  alculate  all  the  income  figures  in  the  19'26 
dollar  we  .«hall  find  that  the  course  of  development  in  regard  to 
na'ional  mtome  shows  les.s  vioVnt  changes  but  that  it  in  any  c.ts? 
exhibits  an  extremely  disheartening  declin?  The  figures  are  re- 
produced in  the  accompanying  table,  and  the  chart  illu^itrates  the 
trend  i  Original  figures  for  income,  unbroken  line;  recalculated  in 
the  1926  dollar,  broken  lire  ) 

[Chart  not  printed  in  Ricohd  I 
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In  order  to  realize  the  significance  of  this  trfld**  depression,  let 
us  a.ssume  that  the  increaj^e  In  the  national  Inccmf  after  1929  had 
procc-edfd  at  a  normal  ra^e  With  a  4-pcrc?nt  annual  rise  In  the 
national  income,  the  United  Sta'es  could  have  Increased  It  up  to 
121  milliard  dollars  for  1938  The  rilffrrence  betwrrn  tliis  and  the 
actual  figure.  81  milliards,  is  40  milliard  dollars  "  i'.h  the  1926  pur- 
cha-slU;?  power  Expressed  iii  the  19'38  dollar.  th;s  corr3Si:onds  to 
316  milliard  dollars.  Thus.  insteaJ  of  an  Income  of  64  milliard 
dcl'.ars.  the  year  1033  .^Iiould  have  shown  an  incom?  of  95.0  milliard 
dcKars.  Such  figures  must  be  kept  In  mind  If  wc  wish  to  form  a 
true  idea  of  what  Ame-ican  economy  has  lost  by  d;ci:ping  its  normal 
rate  of  prof^rrss.  In  the  chart  the  assumed  normal  development 
Is  repre.'^cntcd  by  a  dotted  line.  It  i^aph'.cally  cho~-s  the  immense 
loss  that  has  accumulated  d'.'rtn''  this  period  as  a  whole. 

It  v.-e  nov/  a:k  ourcclve3:  What  are  the  reasons  cf  th'.s  porten'otis 
detcrioratlcn  In  tb3  effcc'lver.css  of  American  product  ion?  we  shall 
be  entering;  en  a  very  controversial  .=ubjcct.  I  do  not  intend  to 
engage  In  a  detailed  di.-cus'^lon  of  this  question.  Anybody  can  see 
from,  the  chart  that  the  proce'-s  of  deflation  which  began  In  1929 
and  which  entailed  a  very  marked  increare  in  th?  pircha.slng  power 
cf  the  dollar,  must  have  bren  a  factor  of  fundamental  Imtx-riance. 
Hew  this  deflation  could  have  teen  avoided,  and  how  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  calamity  could  be  prevented  for  the  future,  is  a 
central  problem  of  monetary  analysis  as  well  as  of  practical  financial 
policy. 

V/lict  is  Intended  h^re.  however.  Is  to  endeavor  to  eliminate  si'ch 
e.xplar,at;on.s  of  the  trade  depression  as  are  quite  at  variance  with 
renlity  b\'t  wM'-h.  as  experience  ."hows,  are  ncverthclers  very  popu- 
lar arid  are  liable  to  influence  economic  policy  I  am  alluding  pri- 
marily to  the  theory  that  the  course  of  development  up  to  the 
year  1929  had  piocceded  at  an  abnormally  rapid  pace  and  had 
entailed  an  inordinate  accumulation  of  capital  assets.  This  view 
Is  completely  devoid  of  foundation,  as  anybody  can  convince  him- 
self by  comparing  the  period  in  question  with  previous  boom.«  in 
the  United  States.  I  have  dealt  with  this  subject  in  an  article 
in  this  quarterly  for  October  1932.  and.  though  the  views  expres.sed 
there  have  never  been  refuted,  the  talk  about  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  capital  up  to  the  peak  cf  1929  has  been  perpetually 
recurring 

This  theory  becomes  quite  grotesque  If  it  Is  contended  that  the 
said  boom,  in  view  of  its  excessive  intensity,  must  necessarily  be 
followed  by  -such  a  set-back  as  that  which  subsequently  occurred. 
There  Is  no  necessity  at  all  for  such  a  set-back.  A  continued  in- 
crea.se  of  the  volume  of  American  production  at  the  previously 
normal  rate  would  undoubtedly  have  been  quite  possible.  In  the 
United  States  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  manpower  and  most  other 
factors  of  production  The  raw  materials  which  had  to  be  imported 
could  easily  have  been  procured,  seeing  that  the  United  States,  as 
a  rule,  have  had  what  Is  commonly  called  a  favcrable  balance  of 
payments,  which  might  have  been  utilized  for  something  far  better 
than  an  enormous  importation  of  gold.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the 
ccnclu.slon  that  the  Immense  loss  sustained  by  American  economy 
after  1929  must  have  been  due  to  errors  in  organlTaition.  Such 
errors  it  should  be  possible  to  remedy.  But.  if  we  are  to  make  a 
determined  effort  In  this  direction,  we  must  above  all  things  free 
ourselves  from  the  view  that  after  1929  all  idea  of  continued  eco- 
nomic progress  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Our  figures  show 
that  nothing  of  any  real  value  is  to  be  gained  for  the  masses  by  a 
better  distribution  of  the  unduly  reduced  national  income,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  with  continued  progression  vast  resources  would 
be  available  for  raising  the  standard  of  life  of  the  entire  population. 
A  rational  social -welfare  policy  has  undoubtedly  harl  a  great  mis- 
sion to  fulfill,  and  much  work  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
field,  but  it  lies  chiefly  in  the  direction  cf  enhanced  efBclency  of 
labor,  or,  rather.  In  the  spread  of  the  hirh  standard  cf  efficiency 
already  reached  in  seme  lines  to  all  parts  of  the  national  economy. 
A  mere  reshu.Tllng  of  a  national  income  which  in  itself  is  quite 
insufflclent  would  evidently  be  an  ineffectual  remedy.  Conceived 
In  this  sense,  a  new  deal  will  l>e  a  most  misleading  program. 
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Magna  Carta  Overrated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  10,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  G.AELIC   .AMERICAN,  NEW   YORK  CITY, 

DECEMBER   16.    1939 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  recent  editor. al  published 
by  the  Gaelic  American,  cf  New  York  City,  on  the  subject 
Magna  Carta  Overrated. 

[From  the  Gaelic  American.  New  York  City,  December  16,  1939] 

M.^CNA    C.*BTA    OVrRR-MTD 

The  Lincoln  Cathedral  original  of  the  Magna  Carta,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  New   York  Worlds  Fair,   has  been   placed   In   the 
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rusfodv  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  dtiration  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  by  Lord  Lothian.  Ei;glir,h  Ambassador.  In  entrusting  the 
Latin  document  to  the  Librarian  Lord  Lothian  spcke  to  the  people 
pre-ent  and  seld.  without  qualification,  that  the  charter  was  the 
loundatlcn  of  American  lit)ertics. 

The  Magna  Carta  was  not  even  a  foundation  of  liberty  In  England 
or  anywhere  els?  It  wes  a  Norman-Ftench  document,  written  in 
Latin,  and  the  Ai  p'c-S^.xons  had  i:o  part  in  Its  drafting  or  signing. 
In  King  John's  time  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  hewers  of  wood  and 
crawers  cf  water  in  the  .service  of  the  Norman  barons.  A  very  much 
overrated  document,  the  Magna  Carta  hardly  recognized  the  right.s 
of  the  ccmtncn  pecp'e  The  barons  were  made  subkings  in  their 
own  bailiwicks  and  their  tenants  and  laborers  had  no  more  rights 
then  the  cattle  at.d  sheep  that  browsed  on  the  manorial  demesnes. 

There  was  nothing  original  or  startling  In  the  pi-ovlsiuns  of  the 
Ma^na  Carta.  The  limited  liberties  enumerated  wtre  kncw:i  at  tlie 
time  and  in  force  in  most  of  th^  European  countries  After  signing 
the  much-lauded  and  much-misimdtrstcod  dccument.  King  John 
did  not  Disserve  it  in  all  its  provisions  and  It  was  centuries  after 
before  the  common  people  ci  England  got  any  relief  from  the  over- 
Icrdshlp  of  the  barons.  Tlie  unwritten  English  Ccnstitutlon  did  not 
rt"cgn;ze  that  farmers,  tr^dc^^^en,  agricultural  laborers,  and  tho;;e 
who  wcrked  for  a  h\  Irg  had  no  rights  that  the  tiarons  need  respect. 
Even  as  late  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  House 
of  Commons  wa.s  comp<Jsed  of  landlords  or  their  kindred  and  lbs 
Members  of  the  Hruse  of  Lords  held  their  seats  as  a  hereditary  privi- 
lege. In  bcth  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  the  Members  b?longed 
to  the  same  d.iss-  the  lords  of  the  soil.  The  owner  of  an  estate 
secured  h:s  own  election  or  that  cf  his  son  or  o'her  followers,  as 
tho^e  who  had  the  franchise  had  to  vote  at  the  blddinji;  of  their 
landlord  and  were  bri  u-ht  to  the  polls  in  cars  su};plied  by  ihe  candi- 
date or  his  friends  Rotten  boroughs  were  many,  and  it  was  of  this 
last  quarter  cf  the  eighteenth  century  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said 
of  the  Members  of  Piirllament  that  every  man  had  his  price.  Lib- 
erty, as  It  Is  underbtcod  in  America,  was  unknown  in  E.'.gland.  Up 
to  a  recent  period  the  franchise  was  restricted  and  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  Engli.sh  people  had  the  privilege  of  voting  at  parlia- 
mentary or  other  elections.  In  1932  the  total  cf  the  English 
electorate  was  430,000;  today  is  29,0C0  000. 

The  colonists,  even  those  who  came  from  England  to  America, 
heard  noth.ng  cf  the  Magna  Carta.  They  had  to  seek  foreign  homes 
to  make  a  living  and  to  enjoy  that  freedom  and  opportunity  den'ed 
them  in  the  land  of  their  birth  The  Magna  Carta  was  not  re^iard^d 
by  the  American  patriots  as  a  foundation  of  liberty.  At  the  time  cf 
the  American  Revolution  the  people  cf  England  outside  the  t.tl'-d 
caste  had  no  voice  in  this  Government.  The  descendants  of  the 
Norman  barons  were  yet  In  the  saddle,  and  to  a  large  extent  the 
same  caste  still  dominates  the  English  Parliament.  Freedom  of  th: 
press  was  almost  ncnexistent.  and  every  denomination  cutslde  the 
state  church  was  outlawed  and  persecvitcd.  It  was  to  e.scape  per.  e- 
cut'.on  and  exploitation  that  the  early  emigrants  endured  the  haid- 
shlps  and  long  voyages  on  unsanitary  and  frail  shlp.'^.  Even  the 
colonists  cf  English  descent  did  not  lock  on  the  land  of  thtir  blriii 
or  extraction  as  a  land  of  liberty  and  those  who  wrote  the  Dsclaia- 
tion  of  Independence  and  the  United  States  Constitution  had  some 
ether  lnsp:ratlcn  lh:^n  the  Magna  Carta  or  the  English  system  of 
governmeut.  The  framers  of  the  UnlUcl  States  ConsUtution  were 
versed  In  history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  they  embraced  what 
was  gccd  in  all  systems  into  a  Constitution  that  is  unique  and 
rrlginal.  The  men  who  framed  it  were  no  mtre  imitatori.  or  copy- 
ists, nor  had  they  any  foolish  1  lusion  that  the  Magna  Carta,  em- 
bcdying  caste  governmint,  was  a  good  model  to  traiisplunl  from  a 
incnarchy  to  a  repuIiUc. 

A  very  pretentious  New  York  paper  had  an  editorial  on  th?  depos- 
iting cf  the  Magna  Carta  for  safety  in  the  CoapreJ-sional  Library, 
calling  it  a  precious  relic  cf  the  Anglo-Saxon  ri'ce.  The  Angio- 
8ajconi>  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  forcing  King  John  to  sign  the 
Magna  Carta.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  and  if  any  particular  credit 
gees  cut  to  anvbody  for  the  ela.s.s  dccument.  it  must  go  to  the 
Ncrman-French'  who  enslaved   the   Anglo-Saxons. 
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foreit?n  service  In  Its  armed  forces  outside  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere or  the  Territorial  po.s.sej-siQns  of  the  Unittd  Slates,  unless 
and  until  Congrers  deems  a  national  crisis  to  exist.  In  which  ca  e 
Coi.gres'i  shall  by  concurrent  re^iolution  refer  the  question  to  tlie 
people,  to  wit: 

"ShaU  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  aliens  therein  be  drafted 
for  miJltary  service  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  the 
Territorial  postersious  of  the  United  States?" 

Sec.  2.  The  people  of  the  United  States  who  are  qualified  to  vote 
for  Representatives  In  Congress  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  sentiments  on  the  foregoing  question  on  the  first 
Tuesday  alter  the  expiration  of  30  days  following  the  adoption  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  by  Congres."^  submitting  the  question,  in  like 
manner  a?  provided  by  the  constitmions  and  laws  of  the  .several 
States  for  the  submission  of  amendments  to  a  State  constitution, 
the  result  thereof  to  be  transmitted  promptly  by  the  constituted 
p.uthorltics  of  each  State  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  to  be  by  them  tabulated  and  presented  to  their  respec- 
tive bodies. 

This  resolution  differs  materially  from  the  Ludlow  war- 
referendum  resolution,  which  is  opposed  by  the  veterans' 
organizations  as  jeopardizing  our  national  defense  and  inter- 
fering with  the  constitutional  right  of  Congres.s  to  declare 
war,  and  does  not  call  for  a  constitutional  amendment.  It 
cculd  be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  in  the  House  and  Senate 
at  thib  session  of  Congress. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  resolution  carries  out  the 
sentiments  and  desires  of  90  percent  of  the  American  people 
to  keep  out  of  foreign  wars,  and  particularly  not  to  send  our 
youth  to  fight  in  foreign  land.'^.  I  propose  to  make  an  active 
campaign  for  the  adoption  of  tlois  resolution  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress  and  have  already  received  pledges  from 
numei-ous  important  groups  that  they  would  give  it  their 
active  support  and  that  resolut'cns  in  support  thereof  will 
be  or  have  already  been  adopted,  and  I  shall  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  such  interested  groups  for  their  consideration 
and  action.  It  is  my  intention  to  take  the  issue  to  the  peo- 
ple over  the  radio  and  in  every  way  possible  in  order  to  insure 
action  at  the  present  session  cf  Congress. 

This  resolution  far  transcends  party  lines,  and  I  have  been 
a.'^sured  of  the  cooperation  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Representative  Locis  Litdlow,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  heretofore  opposed  the  Lud- 
low war  referendum.  This  resolu'.ion  in  no  way  interferes 
with  national  defense  or  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Con- 
gress to  dcc:are  war. 

All  interested  groups  or  organizations  are  invited  to  cooper- 
ate in  behalf  of  the  early  consideration  and  adoption  of  this 
resolution  and  uiged  to  contact  their  own  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  its  passage. 


A  National   Referendum   Before   Conscription  for 

Foreign  Wars 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OK   NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  10,  1940 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution (H.  J  Res.  408)  providing  for  a  national  referendum 
before  drafting  citizens  and  aliens  for  military  service  out- 
side of  the  Western  Henv.sphere  or  the  Tei  ritorial  posscs-sions 
cf  the  United  States,  which  I  introduced  on  January  8.  1940: 
House  Joint  Resolution  408 

Resolved,  etc  .  That  after  the  approval  of  this  Joint  resolution  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States  nor  alien  therein  shall  be  drafted  for 


The  Grapes  of  Wrath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAllO.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  10,  1940 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  considerable 
has  been  said  in  the  cloakrooms,  in  the  press,  and  in  various 
reviews  about  a  bnok  entitled  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath."  I 
cannot  find  it  pvos.'-ible  to  let  thi.s  dirty,  lying,  filthy  manu- 
script go  heralded  before  the  public  without  a  word  of  chal- 
lenge or  protest. 

I  would  have  my  colleagues  in  Congress  who  are  concern- 
ing themselves  with  the  fundamental  economic  problems  of 
America  know  that  Oklahoma,  l<ke  other  States  in  the  Union, 
has  its  economic  problems,  but  that  no  Oklahoma  economic 
problem  has  been  portrayed  in  the  low  and  vulgar  lines  of 
this  publication.  As  a  citizen  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  have  it 
known  that  I  resent,  for  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma,  the 
implications  in  that  bock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  great  American  Nation  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  countries  in  the  world  in  that  the  Government 
makes  no  distinction  between  its  people  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lay   any  lines  of  demarcation   between  classes,  whether 
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Antilvnrhins'  Bill 


f  present  milk  problem  ^ith  which  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
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social  political  or  eccncmlc.  and  I  want  it  understood  in  my 
subsequent  remarks  that  I  use  the  word  "class"  in  the  sense 
of  economic  concept  and  not  in  application  to  mdividuals  or 
proups  I  would  <^av  that  the  class  of  people  who  make  up 
the  farmers  of  America,  and  more  particularly  the  tenant 
farmers  are  the  most  patriotic,  most  democratic,  and  finest 
moral  fiber  in  the  Nation.  I  am  30  years  of  ase  and  20  years 
of  my  30  years  have  been  spent  on  the  tenant  farms  of  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  . 

I  stand  before  you  today  as  an  example,  in  my  judgment 
of  the  average  son  of  the  tenant  farmer  of  America.     If  I 
have  in  any  way  done  more  in  the  sense  of  personal  accom- 
pMshment    than   the   average   son   of   the   tenant    farmer   of 
Oklahoma,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  circumstance,  and  I  know 
cf  a  surety  that  the  heart  and  brain  and  character  of  the   , 
averaRe  tenant  farmer  of  Oklahoma  cannot  be  surpassed  and 
probably  not  equaled  by  any  other  group  in  the  world.    To- 
day I  "^tand  before  this  body  as  a  son  of  a  tenant  farmer,   [ 
labeled  by  John  Steinbeck  as  an  "Okie."     For  myself,   for   i 
my  did  and  my  mother,  whose  hair  is  cilvery  in  the  service 
of  bu  Idlng  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  whose  hands  are 
calloused  with  the  toil  known  by  every  tenant  farmer  of  Okla- 
homa  and  for  every  pnod  man  and  good  woman,  every  fine 
sen  ard  ncble  dauphtor  of  the  (Treat,  good  class  of  people 
which  this  putrid-minded  writer  labeled  as  "Okies."  I  arise 
to  say  to  you,  my  colleagues,  and  to  every  honest,  square- 
minded  reader  in  America,  that  the  paintinp  Steinbeck  made 
in  his  book  is  a  lie.  a  damnable  lie.  a  black,  infernal  creation 
of  a  twisted,  distorted  m.ind.    Though  I  regret  that  there  is  a 
mind  m  America  such  as  his.  let  it  be  a  matter  of  record  for 
all  the  tenant  farmers  of  America  that  I  have  denied  this  he 

for  them.  ^.  ,  . 

Some  have  blasphemed  the  name  of  Charles  Dickens  by 
making  comparisons  between  his  writing  and  this.     I  have 
no  dcubt  but  that  Charles  Dickens  accurately  portrayed  cer- 
tain economic  conditions  in  his  country  and  in  his  time,  but 
this  bock  portrays  only  John  Steinbeck's  unfamiliarity  with 
facts  and  his  complete  ipnorance  of  his  subject.    Let  me  call 
to  your  attention  the  facf  that  in  the  first  few  pages  of  his 
manuscript  that  he  had  tractors  plowing  land  of  the  Cookson 
Hills  country  where  there  are  not  40  acres  practical  for  trac- 
tor cultivation.     He  had  baptisms  taking  place  in  the  irriga- 
tion ditches  in  country  near  Sallisaw.  Okla.,  where  an  irnga- 
t'on  ditch  has  not  run  in  the  history  of  the  world.     He  took 
Sallisaw  out  of  the  hills  of  eastern  Oklahoma  and  placed  it  m 
the   Du^t    Bowl.     His  careless   disregard   for   these   matters 
Indicates  only  his  complete  disregard  for  the  truth.     It  is 
ceruun  that  he  wrote  about  a  country  he  had  nev«T  visitf^d 
and  a  people  with  whom  he  was  not  acquainted  and  had  never 

contacted. 

Some  have  said  this  book  exposes  a  condition  and  a  char- 
acter of  people,  but  the  truth  is  this  book  exposes  nothing  but 
the  total  depravity,  vulgarity,  and  degraded  mentality  of  the 

author.  ,j  «   J  „ 

I  am  surprised  that  any  preacher  in  America  could  find  a 
word  of  commendation  lor  a  bock  which  brings  such  mahcious 
vulgarity  to  the  door  of  the  church.  Let  me  ask  you.  and 
evrry  man  of  mind  and  character  in  America,  if  tliere  is  one 
cf  yju  who  would  sanction  placing  this  book  in  the  hands  of 
your  young  daughter? 

Let  it  be  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  Postal  Service  of  the 
United  States  that  they  have  banned  its  obscenity  from  the 

mails.  _  , . 

I  have  worked  in  the  cottonflclds.  the  broomcorn  fields, 
and  the  wheatflields  in  almost  every  area  of  the  State  of 
Oklnhcma.  yet  there  is  not  one  thing  in  the  book  which  would 
rem'nd  me  of  the  thought,  the  action,  or  the  conditions  of  the 
people  and  the  places  I  have  known.  I  have  traveled  over 
the  most  of  the  United  States  and  a  few  foreign  countries, 
and  the  only  places  in  all  America  that  I  ever  saw  anythmg 
which  compared  m  complete  negation  to  this  manuscript  were 
the  writings  on  a  toilet  wall  in  a  dilapidated  depot.  Take  the 
vulgar.iy  out  of  thii  book  and  it  would  be  blank  from  cover 


to  cover.  It  Is  painful  to  me  to  further  charge  that  if  you 
take  the  obscene  language  out,  its  author  could  not  soil  a  copy. 
The  grapes  of  wrath  that  John  Steinbeck  would  gather  in 
a  world  of  truth  and  right  would  press  for  him  only  the  bitter 
drink  of  just  condemnation  and  isolation  for  his  unclean 

mind.  ^         ^  , 

I  would  have  you  know  that  there  is  not  a  tenant  fanner 
in  Oklahoma  that  Oklahoma  needs  to  apologize  for.  I  want 
to  declare  to  my  Nation  and  to  the  world  that  I  am  proud 
of  my  tenant-farmer  heritage,  and  I  would  to  Almighty  God 
that  all  citizens  of  America  could  be  as  clean  and  noble  and 
fine  as  the  Oklahomans  that  Steinbeck  labeled  "Okies."  The 
only  apology  that  needs  to  be  made  is  by  the  State  of  Cah- 
fornia  for  being  the  parent  of  such  offspring  as  this  author. 
Mr  Spc^aker.  let  it  be  a  matter  of  record  that  the  English 
language  does  not  hold  vituperative  contents  sufficient  for  m° 
to  pronounce  completely  the  just  condemnation  of  this  man 
and  his  book.  The  lies  that  ho  has  written  he  cannot  recall: 
the  words  he  has  put  into  the  mcuth  of  these  people  wiU 
whi  per  eternally  in  his  ear  and  haunt  his  wretched  soul  as  the 
degraded  creations  of  his  hallucinations  in  filth  and  mire. 


Mr.  Roosevelt*s  Budget 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   M1CHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  10.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FRCM  THE  BLOCK  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak?r.  under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial frcm  the  Block  new.-p?pers: 

MR     ROOSEVELT'S    BtTDCrT  BILL 

As  head  magician  of  the  New  Deal.  President  Roosevelt  staged  a 
,  brilliant  performance  of  sleight-ot-hand  in  the  Budget  which  he 
I    has  presented  to  the  new  Congress. 

For  some  years  new  we  have  been  accustomed  to  wander  annually 
with  Mr    Roosevelt  throuf^h  the  wond  <rland  of  his  budgets,  admir- 
ing their  sly  underestimates  of  expenditures,  their  bright  prophecies 
I    of  lu'-iejsing  revenues  sprung  from  nowhere,  their  booby  traps  of 
I    shlltir.g  figure.^,  hidden  items  and  other  artful  snares  for  the  un- 
!    wary      The  harsh  realities  about  national  finances  which  we  have 
to  face   the   next   morning   have   nothing   whatever   to   do   with   the 
rabbits  and  the  rcpe  tricks  which  the  Pres'dent  evokes  like  a  presti- 
digitator  at  a  children's  party      That,   however.   Is   not  Important. 
It's  still  a  great  show  while  It  lasts,  and  one  can  only  come  away 
with  increasing  admiration  for  the  Roosevelt  wizardry 

This  year  the  Presidential  Houdinl  was  in  top  form  Presto! 
The  six  hundred  millions  the  New  Deal  will  extract  from  the 
taxpayers  for  social  security  disappeared  from  the  Govern- 
ment's recfipts  and  a^o  frcm  Us  expenditures,  permitting  the 
Ulu.-lon  of  a  neat  reduction.  Chango!  A  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  appeared  from  nowhere;  only  the  sharpest  eyes  In  the 
audience  detected  the  magician  In  the  act  of  extracting  it  from 
the  Treasury's  working  balance  A  few  more  words  cf  Bt;-.ge 
gibberish  and  seven  hundred  millions  were  deftly  slipped  out  of 
th«  capitalization  of  the  Federal  lending  agencies  And  as  a  final 
act  of  breath-taking  legerdemain,  he  turned  to  some  of  his  as- 
sistants in  Congress,  and  asked  them  to  produce  four  hundred  and 
sixtv  millions  for  defenses  by  additional  taxes. 

Mr  Rcosevelfs  magic  has  allowed  him  thus  neatly  to  avoid  the 
problem  cf  spending  as  much  as  ever,  without  exceeding  the  legal 
limit  of  the  debt  which  the  deficit  now  so  nearly  approaches. 
E.xam'ned  without  benefit  of  sleight-of-hand.  th?  Presidents  fiscal 
pans  call  for  spending  $9,027,000,000  as  against  receipts  of  $6,151.- 
OrOOOO  This  leaves  an  actual  deiicit  of  $2  876  000,000.  which  will 
pace  the  New  Deal  In  the  position  of  exceeding  the  debt  limit 
Cnly  Mr  Rucsevelfs  lighter-lhan-alr  bookkeeping  has  saved  the 
appearance.    If    not    the    fact,    of    borrowing    more    than    the    law 

3*  lows 

Mr  Roosevelt's  eltjhth  successive  deficit  budget  Is  a  miehtlly 
able  exercise  In  magic,  but  is  a  cruelly  disillusioning  document  to 
these  who  still  believe  in  honest  bookkeeping  and  who  know  that 
no  person  no  business,  and  no  government  can  for  long  spend 
more  than  is  received  without  being  overwhelmed  in  bankruptcy. 
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Antilynching  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  10.  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote  for  and  support  the 
antilynching  bill— H.  R.  801— because  it  will  do  much  to 
prevent  the  disgrace  and  tragedj-  of  lynching. 

I  am  opposed  to  lynching  because  It  violates  every  principle 
of  honor  and  legal  procedure.  The  mob  which  participates 
in  li'ncning  acts  on  hearsay  evidence,  which  is  Ixirrtd  by  the 
courts  of  the  Unitt-d  States.  The  members  of  the  mob  act 
as  judge,  jury,  and  executioner.  IJnder  such  circumstance.^ 
the  mob  victim  is  dcpr.vcd  of  his  constitutional  right  of 
facing  his  accu.<:cr.  He  is  deprived  of  the  right  of  defense 
by  counsel.  He  is  deprived  of  those  precious  rights  guaran- 
teed by  our  Con.'^titution. 

It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  locality  where  such  mobs  over- 
run constituted  legal  authority  and  show  no  confidence  In 
the  courts.  In  such  places  where  lynchings  take  place,  is  it 
not  sclf-ev.dcnt  that  the  accused  has  little  chance  to  escape 
proper  punishment?  If  the  victim  is  guilty,  he  would  no 
doubt,  under  the  law.  receive  proper  punishment  within  a  few 
weeks  instead  of  taking  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  mob 
shortly  after  the  crime  is  committed.  When  such  action 
by  a  mob  is  condoned,  it  sets  a  dangerous  precedent  in  that 
it  implies  that  anyone  at  any  time  or  place  has  the  right  to 
take  the  law  in  his  own  hands.  When  an  innocent  man  is 
lynched,  the  guilty  one  escapes  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  courts  have  been  closed  to  the  guilty  one  who  is  still  at 
large. 

The  United  States  Government  should  extend  its  strong 
hand  to  protect  its  citizens  against  murderous  mob  action, 
and  those  respon.'-ible  for  such  mob  action  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  scoff  at  law.  order,  and  civilized  decency.  Our  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Speaker,  insists  that  the  life  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  shall  be  protected  by  our  Government;  that  all  of 
us.  white  or  colored,  shall  enjoy  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  and  the  mighty  force  behind  governmental  authority. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
excit  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  Negroes,  who  have  so 
often  been  the  victims  of  mob  action.  We  must  remember 
that  the  American  Negro  in  a  short  space  of  time  has  made 
more  progress  in  the  ways  of  civilization  than  perhap.'-  any 
other  people  in  a  similar  period  of  time.  There  is  no  field  of 
American  science  or  culture  to  which  the  Negro  has  not  made 
/  valuable  contributions.  George  Washington  Carver,  working 
in  the  quiet  of  his  study  and  laboratory,  has  done  immeasur- 
able service  to  American  agriculture  and  industry.  It  is  my 
belief,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  do  much  to  improve 
the  spirit  and  self-confidence  of  our  colored  brothers  and 
will  still  further  promote  their  scientific  advancement  and 
achievement. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  support  the  antilynching  bill, 
which  will  to  a  great  extent  discourage  lyTiching  and  foster 
orderly  procedure  under  the  law. 


Milk  Problem  in  the  State  of  Vermont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OK   VKRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  10,  1940 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  ever- 


present  milk  problem  ^ith  which  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  are  confronted. 

The  Vermont  dairy  farmers  produce,  as  many  of  you 
realize,  over  one  and  one-third  billion  pounds  of  milk  each 
year;  the  milk  produced  goes  in  tremendous  quantities  to 
the  metropolitan  areas  along  the  New  England  and  north- 
eastern seaboard.  To  illustrate  this  I  need  only  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  52  percent  of  all  the  fluid  milk 
consumed  in  the  so-called  Boston  milkshcd  is  produced  in 
Vermont;  great  quantities  likewise  go  to  the  New  York 
market. 

Thus,  each  owner,  each  operator  of  a  dairy  farm  in  Ver- 
mont, is  vitally  interested  and  concerned  in  the  price  of  this 
particular  farm  product:  he  is  similarly  concerned  in  the 
.^lability  of  this  important  milk  market  to  which  he  ships  his 
production. 

Much  time,  much  effort,  much  study  has  been  given  to 
this  whole  problem,  including  the  disruptive  elements  which 
continue  to  create  instability  in  the  milk  market,  which  con- 
tinue to  deny  to  the  dairy  farmer  the  just  profit  to  which  he 
is  entitled  for  his  labors.  In  this  connection  1  would  like  to 
incorporate  in  my  remarks  at  this  point  the  statement  of 
my  friend,  the  Honorable  E.  H.  Jones,  the  commissioner  of 
agiiculturc  for  the  State  of  Vermont,  who  also  is  the  chair- 
man of  our  Vermont  Milk  Control  Board. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Solution  to  Milk  Pkoblxm  Lies  in  Lower  CtosTs  of  Distribution — 
Commissioner  Jones  Favors  Difi-erential  Between  Price  of 
Delivered  and  Store-Sold  Quat.ts;  Scores  High  Union  Truckers' 
Wages 

(By  E   H.  Jones,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Chairman,  Milk 

Control  Board) 

The  Fortune  Magazine  article.  "Let  'Em  Drinlt  Grade  A."  as  s\im- 
niarized  in  the  current  issue  of  Readers  Digest.  Is  so  full  of  prac- 
tical information  that  it  may  well  be  studied  by  everyone  wlio  has 
difficulty  In  understnndin';  tlie  complexities  of  the  r.\i\k  situation. 
While  the  title  Is  something  of  a  mi.«nomer.  the  author  obviously 
Is  no  novice  in  milk  marketing  affairs. 

He  says  "The  trouble  with  milk  is  price  "  Right  "And  that  is 
not  incurable."  Right  again  we  hope  He  goes  straight  at  the 
root  of  the  matter  with  this  inquiry;  when  farmers  receive  5  cents 
per  quart  or  less  for  their  milk,  why  are  consumers  asked  to  pay 
sometimes  as  high  as  16  cent.'!  per  quart  for  it?  It  is  now  gen- 
erally understood  that  farmers  receive  barely  enough  for  their  milk 
to  cover  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  public  apparently  does  not 
begrudge  tliem  a  price  sufficient  to  provide  a  decent  living.  It  Is 
also  conceded  that  the  price  to  consumers  under  present  condi- 
tions should  not  be  advanced  Therefore,  the  remedy  must  be 
sought  somewhere  between  these  limits.  This  means  lower  costs 
of  distribution  If  and  where  possible. 

truckers'  pay  unjust 

Casting  no  reflection  on  the  substantial  old  line  distributors, 
most  of  whom  are  of  the  same  kind  of  flesh  and  blood  as  we  our- 
selves. It  is  believed  that  many  of  them  have  become  involved  in 
sy.-;tems  of  distribution  whlcli  arc  not  only  expen:^ive  and  uneco- 
nomical, but  which  throw  the  whole  milk  Industry  out  of  balance. 
With  the  ridiculously  low  compensation  for  long  hours  of  labor 
performed  by  the  producer.  It  is  neither  fair  nor  equitable  for  city 
union  truck  drivers  to  extort  $50  per  week  f<jr  transferring  the 
milk  from  processing  plant  to  consumer's  door  step,  thereby  sad- 
dling the  industry  with  an  expense  of  4  cents  per  quart  for  their 
sl^ort  hour  service  which  carries  no  risk  or  investment.  Whether 
this  Injustice  can  be  remedied  remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  are 
several  other  projects  in  sipht  by  which  It  may  l>e  possible  for  this 
excessively  wide  spread  between  producer  and  consumer  to  be 
equitably  reduced 

.SHOULD   lower   DELrVERT   COST 

It  i.s  earnestly  hoped  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  overhauMng  of 
milk  distribution  whicli  will  bring  the  desired  results  without 
Injustice  to  any  of  the  participants.  A  plan  to  avoid  the  huge 
cost  of  dally  deliveries  by  many  distributors  covering  the  sam? 
territory  seems  one  of  the  l\rst  tasks  to  be  undertaken.  Already 
Unltfd  Farmers'  Cooperative  Creamery  As.soclatlons.  which  operates 
a  distributing  plant  in  B<^)ston.  Is  attacking  the  problem  cf  less 
deliveries.  Sheffield  Farms  Co,  of  New  York,  which  purchRses 
large  quantities  of  Vermont  milk,  is  trying  out  a  two-quart  paper 
container  at  a  reduced  price  per  quart.  At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Vermont  Dfliry  Plant  Operators'  and  Managers'  Association  In 
Burlington.  R.  W  Bartlett  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  a  native  of 
Orleans.  Vt..  gave  a  most  interesting  description  of  a  new  process 
for  extracting  the  oxygen  content  of  milk,  thereby  prolonging  Its 
ket'ping  qualities  several  days.  If  this  project  should  prove  prac- 
ticable and  workable  milk  so  processed  might  properly  be  delivered 
weekly  rather  than  dally  with  a  reduced  delivery  cost  which  would 
be  a  tremendous  aid  toward  the  objective  of  a  narrower  spread 
More  power  to  these  people  who  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  work 
out  this  problem. 
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rAVOlS    TWO-P«TCT    StrT-TTF 

It  Is  the  Arm  conviction  of  the  writer  that  the  principle  of  a 
prfce  diJerp.uTl  between  delivered  milk  and  ^^^J.^f '^^  ^^,f  °J^^^J 
ic)und  It  IS  lust  as  sound  as  the  universal  practic-  o'  self-service 
m  c^eteria^  It  was  given  a  fair  trial  In  Burllnr^n.  but  had  to 
£  'a'SlJ.dined  'i-cause' It  dldnt  work  In  that  ma^ot  area  The 
milk-control  board  reached  the  conclusion  the  benefits  of  the  plan 
mere  outweighed  by  the  difficulties,  delays  and  costs  cf  a  hew-to-the- 
^lei^llcy  or  administration.  Failure  In  Burlington  however,  does 
l^ot  deprive  Its  usefulness  elsewhere  In  our  search  for  practical 
method?  to  increase  consumption  and  reduce  the  prcducer-con- 
?^rme?%r>ad  in  large  city  markets  the  promotion  of  .^tcre  sales  at  a 
prpir  d  ffe?ential  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Too  high  delivery 
cost!  drive    the    consum.-r    to    the    use    of   canned    muk    and    milk 

'"J^'!h"Tuthor  of  Let  Tm  Drink  Grade  A  points  out.  an  exorbitant 
pr^r,  urn  IS  aSmetlmes  charged  for  grade  A  milk  It  is  true  that  the 
difference  in  butterfat  value  between  it  and  grade  B  is  negligible, 
but  the  use  of  grade  A  should  not  be  discouraged.  It  must  meet  a 
hKher  staTidard  of  sanitation  In  its  production  and  "^"«t  carry  a 
n  arerlallv  lower  bacteria  count,  which  adds  to  Its  desirability  and 
To  the  safety  of  I's  use.  The  Vermont  Milk  Control  Board  has  sev- 
en. t!mes  Zen  requested  to  fix  a  premium  of  2  or  3  cents  per  quart 
on  «3de  A  and  vitamin  D  milk,  but  has  kept  the  premium  at  1 
cent  becaus*  It  believes  that  It  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  cost 

of  production. 

Mtrar  soLvi  OWN  problems 

It  U  noted  that  the  Fortune  magazine  writer  has  avoided  refer- 
ence to  Federal  milk  orders  ai.d  agreements^  Many  of  us  Ver- 
monters  who  oppose  the  general  principle  of  Federal  intervention  in 
8ti"e  affairs  are  very  willing  to  recognize  the  ben^«  we  have 
received  from  Federal  control  of  the  milk  markets  of  Boston  and 
N-w  York  to  which  most  of  our  milk  Is  shipped  It  is  not  desirable 
«i\d  should  not  be  necessary,  however,  for  Federal  supervision  to  be 
«minued  as  a  permanent  policy  It  is  essential  that  our  best 
Thought  and  effort  be  directed  toward  solving  these  marketing 
problems  for  ourselves,  to  the  end  that  the  northeastern  milk  tub 
may  eventually  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

Now  I  wou'.d  hkc  to  incorporate  in  my  remarks  at  this  point 
the  digest  of  the  Fortune  article  appearing  in  the  Readers' 
DiRPst.  to  which  Mr.  Jones  refers  in  his  statement. 

Tlie  digest  is  as  follows: 


LIT    'EM    DRINK    GRADE    A 

(Condensed  from  Fortune) 
Most  American..^  know  that  there  is  a  milk  problem.  They  know 
It  becaul^milk  is  continually  in  the  news  and  the  news  is  always 
bad  news  or  farmers  who.  having  milked  the  American  cow.  proceed 
to  tlump  her  product  into  the  country  lanes  in  fierce  milk  strikes 
neS^Tt  racketeering  of  unions  that  upset  milk  delivery  wagons  in 
X^ecKj  str>^U;  news  of  endless  investlga'lons  Into  the  mUk  trust, 
whlr^is  damned  for  manipulating   prict-s.     But  behind   the  head- 

hn«  Amencan-s  know  there  is  a  milk  P^^'''''^''^,l'Z7.PlTnT5 
sense  Th»v  know  that  whereas  the  farmer  gets  between  3  and  5 
^nt!  for  his  milk,  they  are  asked  to  pay  from  9  to  16  cen  s  for  It^ 
lo  farmers  feel  they  are  underpaid;  housewives  are  sure  they  are 
overrhareed.     Both  are  correct 

Amer,^.n  business  has  a  long  record  of  bringing  P^^^f^'^^ts  stich  as 
the  automobile  and  the  radio  to  an  ever-larger  public  But  wltn 
milk  the  problem  of  low-price  mass  distribution  f«^"^,=»^f.."^f«^^^^^ 
Between  1929  and  1936  otu-  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  droppea 

®  Tre'mnk  business  Is  bigger  than  the  S2.(mc«0^00  automobile 
business  and  the  $2.800  000.000  m-at-pack Ing  '"^^^try^^ Milk  brings 
in  the  bureest  single  chunk  of  all  farm  income.  19  percent  of  all 
iLi^UnltS  State!  farmers  receive  Obviously  the  milk  business 
because  it  IS  so  big  affects  our  whole  economy:  an  Increase  in  the 
S^hr^iivSl   by  farmers  for  milk  helps  to  stimulate  Industry,  a 

'"lut^^al?  ?hSSS  'the  dollar  dimensions  of  the  milk  business  are^ 
Its  mea.s-urement  in  human  terms  is  even  more  ^^g^'f^^ft  ^^J?* 
great  majority  of  Americans  are  not  consuming  nearly  as  much 
m7)^  as  thev  should  for  health  and  stamina.  Dietitians  e«lmate 
^  ghW  thai  Children  should  have  a  quart  of  ml  k  «  Jay  and  aduUs 
at  least  a  pint  By  this  standard  our  per  capita  ^o"f,"°^Pt  °"  °^ 
nuld  milk  would  be  about  250  quarts  a  year;  actually  it  Is  170 
Quirts  Dr  Herman  Bundesen.  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Health  reJoimnends  a  quart  a  day  in  his  newspaper  column;  con- 
sumption in  his  own  city  Is  seven-tenths  of   a  pint 

The  trouble  with  milk  la  price.  And  that  is  not  incurable.  M.IX 
can  be  distributed  so  as  to  bring  the  farmer  the  same  &  «"ts.  or 
Stter.  and  be  sold  to  the  city  housew.fe  at  ^ ^^^^l'°'\l\  ^^ 
outside.  It  will  not  be  easy— the  one  company  in  Chicago  th»t  has 
tried  to  get  milk  to  the  consximer  at  low  ["^^^^^^^^f^^^  ^"^^5°  ,^^J^ 
labor  bl/busmess.  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But  it  can 
be  don^-and  is  being  done,  here  and  there.  ^ons^^rr^er  so 

The  forces  that  operate  to  keep  the  price  to  the  consumer  so 
high  for^Tstandard  pattern.  It  is  a  rare  city  ^  ^ere  two  or  three 
companies  do  not  supply  at  least  half  of  all  milk  ^ol^^^^^he  b  g 
d?Itr\butors  buv  their  milk  mostly  from  cooperative  ^^^'^t^"^,,^^ 
Farmers  The  farmer  receives  one  price  for  ^^^^.?^^^^\^\^  ^^^'''^^ 
nulk.  another  and  lower  price  for  the  same  inl^  if  it  »«  "?!^  ;^« 
-surolus  ••  for  mAklne  butter,  cheese,  condensed  miU.  cr  ice  creanv 
■^e  money  he  Tmially  receives  is  the  -blended  pnce."  based  on  the 


apportionment  of  the  total  milk  supply  b^trreen  these  two  uses. 
The  big  companies  buy  all  the  farmer's  milk  and  then  tell  him  how 
it  was  used.    The  farmer  has  no  facilities  to  check  up  on  the  com- 

^^^other^lement  In  the  struggle  is  labor.  Unionized  milk  drivers 
are  paid  $50  a  week  in  Chicago— an  average  of  i  cents  for  each  quart 
they  deliver  They  earn  »40  to  $50  in  New  York,  similar  high  rates 
in  other  cities.  Naturally  they  want  to  keep  their  Jobs,  so  they 
encourage  home  deliveries  and  discourage  store  sales  In  Chicago, 
union  drivers  warned  stores  not  to  buy  from  strike-breaking  inde- 
pendents: stores  that  did  not  heed  were  bombed.  One  prlce-cutt  ng 
farmers'  co-operative  suffered  75  percent  breakage  of  its  bottles. 
Milk-wagon  drivers  have  urged  union  labor  In  various  cities  not  to 
buy  mUk  in  paper  containers  (handled  in  stores).  Pins  have  been 
stuck  in  the  containers  to  make  them  leak,  lemon  Juice  has  been 
needled  into  them  with  hypodermic  syringes  to  sour  the  milk. 

Governmental  agencies  have  used  strong  tactics  to  hold  up  the 
price  of  milk  The  Federal  Government  no  longer  tries  to  set  retail 
prices  but  State,  county,  and  city  authorities  have  been  biisy.  It 
is  cheaper  to  sell  milk  through  stores  than  to  deliver  it  to  homes, 
yet  in  30  out  of  129  cities  recently  studied  State  law  forbids  any 
difference  in  price,  and  In  35  other  cities  the  price  in  stores  and 
from  delivery  wagons  Is  the  same.  Where  there  is  no  law  there  are 
other  ways  of  getting  results.  Most  powerful  weapon  is  the  refu-al 
of  health  authorities  to  Inspect  and  license  farmers  who  want  to 
ship  milk  and  thus  Increase  the  supply.  In  a  famous  Chicago  case 
300  farmers  willing  to  pay  all  Inspection  costs  had  to  go  to  court 
before  they  could  compel  the  city's  health  department  to  send  in- 
spectors In  Portland.  Oreg  .  efforts  to  limit  the  milkshed  went  so 
far  that  licenses  and  quotas  were  for  a  time  traded  for  cash  like 
stocks  and  bonds.  Ordinances  regulating  pasteurization  also  can 
be  manipulated  to  close  the  market  to  newcomers 

The  result  of  all  these  factors  is  that  the  retail  price  of  milk  has 
remained  high  throughout  the  depression,  higher  than  other  foods, 
higher  than  the  cost-of-living  Index,  higher  than  wages.  Consump- 
tion of  fluid  milk  has  fallen  off. 

Milk  magnates  sometimes  express  doubt  that  the  consumption  of 
milk  would  Increase  measurably  if  the  price  were  to  come  down. 
But  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  it  would  The  First  Na- 
tional chain  began  to  sell  milk  in  its  Boston  stores  at  2  cents  under 
home-delivery  price  and  Its  business  was  Increasing  rapidly  until  a 
new  law  limited  the  spread  to  1  cent  and  for  good  measure  added 
that  milk  sold  in  paper  containers  should  be  priced  a  cent  above 
tKJttled  milk  MUk  consumption  In  the  Boston  area  thereupon 
dropped  100.000  quarts  a  dav  Boston  stations  sold  milk  at  5  cents 
to  peop.e  on  relief.  7  cents  to  W  P  A  f amlll -s  Use  of  milk  by  relief 
families  went  up  50  percent;  total  consumption  for  Boston  increased 

10  percent. 

As  income  rises  the  consumption  of  milk  rises  with  it.  Families 
with  $15  to  »20  a  week  use  a  little  less  than  2'^  quarts  a  week  per 
person       Families  with   $50   and    more   buy   upward   of   3'^    quarts 

per  person.  .         j         j  _,ii. 

Another  significant  fact:  Since  1927  the  price  of  condensed  milk 

has  been  sinking  steadily,  and  sales  have  increased  by  60  percent 
The  one  Immediate  hope  that  more  people  can  get  all   the  mllK 

they  want  lies  with  store  distribution,  but  the  present  price  is  set 

by  the  cost  of  home  delivery,   a  service  that  many  people  cannot 

afford.  .       ^  V-   ♦       » 

Even  home-delivery  costs  could  be  brought  down  somewhat.  A 
Milwaukee  survey  showed  7  companies  delivering  in  each  of  147 
blocks  2  blocks  were  visited  by  17  trucks  But  the  saving  here 
could  hardly  be  more  than  a  cent  a  quart,  even  if  some  legal  way 
could  be  found  to  enforce  less  duplication. 

But  the  typical  4-cent  spread  t>etween  the  price  of  milk  at  the 
pasteurizing  plant  and  at  the  retail  store  can  be  cut  drastically, 
especially  by  chain  stores.  Safeway  stores,  delivering  milk  to  29 
of  its  units  in  18  California  towns,  found  the  coit  to  be  four-tenths 
of  a  cent  a  quart,  not  2'2  cents,  which  is  the  average  spread  else- 
where All  In  all.  the  store  price  of  milk  could  be  4  cents  under 
the  home-delivery  price  without  taking  anything  from  farmer  or 
storekeeper. 

The  trend  to  store  sales  Is  apparently  on  the  increase  In  Chi- 
cago Detroit.  Washington.  Los  Angeles,  and  Boston  independent 
operators  are  selling  milk  through  stores  at  cut  prices.  Store  sales 
are  erowing  in  New  York  In  that  market  Borden  and  Sheffield 
keep  their  own  brand  names  out  of  the  stores,  but  they  have  sub- 
sidiaries under  other  names  selling  milk  to  stores  for  resale  at  a 
1    cent  under  their  own  home-delivered  brands. 

Why  in  many  cities  do  the  store  prices  remain  high?     The  answer 
Is   pressure— pressure    from   the    unions,    from   the    big    milk    con>- 
oanles    from  the  farmers.     The  companies  do  not  want  to  antag- 
onize the   unions      They   have   large   investments   in   home-delivery 
,    eaulpment      For  all  their  protestations,  they  may  make  fairly  good 
;    money  out  of  home  deliveries  in  ways  not  immediately  apparent. 
For   example    there   are    profits   on    special    Items.     Grade    A    milk. 
,    its  difference  from   Rrade  B  negligible,  has  sold   in  New  York  at  3 
cents  more  a  quart      It  averages  only  0  15  percent  nnore  butterfat. 
'    and    that    Is    like    buving    butter    at    $8    a    pound      Then    there    Is 
viumin  D  milk,  containing  a  few  drops  of  ftsh-Uver  oil  or  exposed 
to  irradiation,  and  sold   at  a  cent  over  grade   A.     Every   move  the 
milk  companies  make,  from  their  chocolate-vitalax  extras  to  their 
advertlsernents.  shows  plainly  that  they  regard  themselves  as  being 
in  a  specialty  business  and  not  as  dealing  in  a  staple. 

But  store  sales  at  lower  prices  would  vastly  Increase  the  sale  of 
milk  Whv  don't  the  big  companies  want  that  added  volume'  The 
answer  reveals  the  structure  of  the  milk  companies  tn  all  it:;  oeauty. 
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They  do  not  need  to  push  the  sale  of  fluid  milk  t>ecause  the  milk 
not  taken  fresh  by  consumers  is  "surplus"  milk,  at  a  class  2  price, 
and  they  convert  It  into  milk  producu  In  which  there  is  a  big 
profit.  In  1936.  69  percent  of  Borden's  net  income  was  from  man- 
ufactured milk  products.  Nauonal  Dairies  increased  its  6'.,ale  of 
milk  products  40  percent,  while  its  flxiid-xnllk  volume  dropped  21 
percent. 

As  for  the  farmers,  they  have  been  convinced  by  a  long  series  of 
pMunful  demonstrations  that  any  price  cut  in  the  cities  will  come 
out  of  their  hides.  The  big  companies  explain  regretfully  that  their 
own  costs  are  fixed  and  that  they  cannot  possibly  absorb  the  drop 
In  price  Only  tlie  big  companies,  so  the  theme  gue.s.  prevent 
"chLselers"  fruin  battering  down  prices  paid  to  farmers.  True, 
where  the  law  permits,  independenu  pay  the  farmer  a  price  a  little 
below  class  I  but  above  the  'blended'  prlcf,,  so  that  the  f  armer  s 
actual  cash  return  is  greater.  But  what,  ask  the  big  companies, 
would  happen  to  the  clas.s  1  price  if  price  cutters  and  chains  got 
the  upper  hand.'  Are  not  chain  stores  notorious  for  loss-leader 
tactics,  wreckln^;  a  market?  So  the  farmers  have  become  staunch 
supporters  of  the  cla.'s  price  system,  which  they  thought  up  In  the 
beginning,  and  hostile  to  the  chains  and  Independents. 

The  chains  are  in  a  spot  They  are  unpopular  In  many  quarters. 
Bfraid  of  further  antlchaln  legi.slatlon.  If  they  should  cut  milk 
prices,  even  though  they  paid  the  fanner  the  same  price  as  ever, 
It  Is  likely  the  blp  buyers  wovild  cut  the  farmer's  price  "to  meet 
competition"  and  the  farmer  would  retaliate  through  his  lobby  with 
some  new  law  cracking  down  on  the  chains. 

How  soon  milk  will  l)e  cheaper  is  largely  up  to  the  consumer 
and  the  clarity  with  which  he  formulates  his  wants  If  he  thinks 
It  over  he  will  not  wish  to  destroy  the  home-delivery  system,  but 
will  insist  that  those  who  do  not  want  it  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  for  It  Similarly,  he  will  not  want  to  insist  that  all  stores 
sell  m.llk  at  the  same  price  Stores  which  sell  a  big  volume  should 
be  allowed  to  reflect  resultant  economies.  Then  the  housewife 
could  make  her  choice:  she  could  have  milk  delivered  at  the  top 
price,  get  it  at  the  nelght)orhood  store  for  a  lower  price,  or  buy 
It  at  a  shopping  center  for  even  less. 

If  public  opinion  can  form  along  some  such  lines,  a  change  In 
the  parlous  state  of  milk  might  proceed  very  fast  Some  big  com- 
panies are  already  experimenting  cautiously  with  a  2-quart  con- 
tainer selling  at  a  lower  pnce  per  quart;  some  are  paying  more 
attention  to  store  sales.  Once  Increased  consumption  from  lower 
prices  Is  demonstrated,  then  the  big  companies  and  the  farmers 
both  may  see  the  light. 


New  Philosophy  of  Government  Laid  Down  By 

President 


during  the  p>ast  few  months,  the  number  ot  unemployed  wage 
earners  January  1,  this  year,  would  have  been  fully  as  large 
as  the  number  of  unemployed  wage  earners  back  in  1933. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  10.  1940 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  recent 
Budget  message  President  Roosevelt  laid  down  a  new  and 
startling  philosophy  of  government  which  explains  the  tax- 
spend-lend-elect  formula  which  the  New  Deal  administration 
has  followed  for  the  jiast  7  years.  In  his  message  the  Presi- 
dent had  a  paragraph  which  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  early  thirties — prior  to  1933 — fiscal  policy  was  exceedingly 
simple  in  theory  and  extraordlnarUy  disa.'-trous  in  practice.  It 
consisted  of  trying  to  keep  expenditures  as  low  as  possible  in  the 
face  of  a  shrinking  national  Income.  Persistence  In  this  attempt 
came  near  ^o  bankrupting  both  our  people  and  our  Government. 

If  this  paragraph  means  anything.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  means 
that  if  an  individual,  or  a  city,  or  a  state,  or  a  nation  gets 
into  a  position  of  having  an  income  so  depleted  that  it  does  not 
meet  expenditures  the  old  rule  of  thrift,  of  economizing  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  is  a  sure  way  to  bankruptcy.  The 
reverse  of  this  policy  necessarily  must  be  that  when  income  is 
depleted,  one  should  borrow  and  spend  to  get  rich. 

The  point  the  President  sought  to  make,  of  course,  was  that 
back  in  1933  the  New  Deal  had  immediately  begun  to  borrow 
and  spend  far  beyond  the  Government's  income  and  had  put 
Idle  wage  earners  back  to  work.  Of  course  the  flaw  in  this 
reasoning  is  the  startling  fact  that  after  7  consecutive  years 
cf  increasing  annual  deficits  and  a  national  debt  now  ap- 
proaching the  $45,000,000,000  mark,  there  are  almost  as  many 
wage  earners  out  of  work  today  as  there  were  in  1933.  If 
the  war  in  Europe  had  not  speeded  up  some  of  our  industries 


Antilynching  Bill 
,  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  _ 

HON.  MATTHEW  A." DUNN 

Oi--  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  10,  1940 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Sproker,  my  reason  for  wanting  to  sup- 
port the  bill  whicli  is  now  before  the  House  is  because  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  humanitarian  measure. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  race  of  people  in  the  world  who 
has  been  and  is  being  more  persecuted  than  the  unfortunate 
Negro.  He  is  discriminated  against  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  South  is  not  any  more  responsible  for  obstruct- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Negro  than  the  North,  East,  and  West. 
In  my  opinion,  in  projxirtion  to  the  population  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  there  are  just  as  many  people  in  the  South 
who  have  and  are  today  doing  what  they  can  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Negro. 

I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  persecution  of 
colored  people  and  all  other  peoples  who  ere  being  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  their  religion,  nationality,  or  race 
will  be  permanently  discontinued. 


Prohibition  of  Certain  Exports  to  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  11,  1940 


LETTER  BY  HON.  HENRY  L.  STIMSON,  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  the  Orient,  now 
and  for  a  number  of  years  last  past,  presents  tragic  aspects. 
Though  China  and  Japan  are  distant  from  the  United  States, 
we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  conditions  there,  and  to  the 
cruel  and  relentless  war  which  has  t)e€n  prosecuted  and  is 
being  pro.secuted  by  Japan  against  inoffensive  Chinese.  It  Is 
reported  that  more  than  40,000,000  Chinese  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  their  property,  in  part,  at  least,  de- 
stroyed, and  that  several  million  Chinese  have  been  killed: 
cities  and  towns  have  been  bombed,  and  defenseless  men, 
women,  and  children  in  noncombatant  areas  have  been 
destroyed. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  Japan  seized  Manchuria, 
there  was  universal  condemnation  of  that  act.  An  American 
statesman,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson.  was  then  Secretary  of 
State.  In  a  very  able  state  paper  he  protested  against  the 
conduct  of  Japan,  and.  as  I  recall,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  seizure  of  Manchuria  was  a  violation  of  the 
Nine  Power  Pact,  if  not  the  Pour  Power  Pact,  and  certainly 
was  in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. 

Unfortunately,  Great  Britain  did  not  join  our  Government 
in  protest  against  the  illegal  course  of  Japan.  Undoubtedly 
the  failure  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  in  question  to 
join  the  United  States  in  protesting  against  Japan's  course 
encouraged  Japan  to  violate  further  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
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nnd  to  nri/jn  trrritory  In  Chlnn  Thf  fiillurc  of  thi»  »il«na- 
\nt\rn  to  thf  trmty  In  f|UM»tlon  to  txci  promptly  whi-n  Mnn- 
chiiin*  wn«  Hri/i«cl  JiuM  iituloubtrdly  tx'rn  rruardrd  by  Jupun 
IM  ivKlrru"'  of  ihr  In*  I  I  tint  I  h«y  would  not  lulopt  mrfi«ur<»» 
hat  would  inliTfrri'  with  Ihr  prrdalory  tourer  whl«h  Japan 
U  now  followinu 

til  n  Uit.r  uppTMrlfitf  In  lUln  mornlriK*  N«'W  York  Tlrnp», 
Mr  MiuriMtf)  (iiUn  ihi-  Mitrrtiion  of  thr  public  to  ihr  nitiuiiion. 
iitirl  ri.  omin<f»d«  l«'Ul*l»iiion  to  prohibit  ih«'  rxport  lo  Jupun 
of  uirin,  inuf)Hion»,  uiid  rww  rrmUMiaU  vi\ifiu\u  into  thi* 
inaiiufutiure  of  wur  rn:a»'ntth.  I  brlii^vt*  thr  niujorify  of  the 
Aim  niiin  p.'(,pU'  iiMn-**  with  th«'  vn-wi  rxprt-afcfU  in  Mr  Htiiii- 
fcoti  -.  U'titT  I  ih'Tfforp  uhk  urmniniouj*  consent  lo  huv«'  the 
Uiifv  inj»^rt«?d  In  ttK*  RrcoHo, 

TlKte  btin«  no  obj«ttion,  the  h-tter  was  ordered  to  be 
prinicU  m  the  Recorc.  us  follows; 

I  From  thtf  New  Yt>rk  Times  of  January  11,  1940 1 

In  the  pri)bUms»  pre«enlfd  to  them  by  the  presont  chaotic  condl- 
tlcn-»  of  the  European  world  the  CJovernment  and  people  of  the 
United  States  have  taken  succesafully  their  first  step  toward  an 
•fTlrmative  foreii^n  policy  They  have  repealed  the  automatic  arms 
_^embar80.  which  made  them  in  effect  an  unwilling  ally  of  those 
natio-is  nf  whose  international  conduct  they  disapproved  They 
have  returned  to  the  policy  of  their  fathers,  who  believed  that 
peace-lovin!?  nations,  when  they  were  unjustly  threatened  or  at- 
t.'xked.  should  be  aUowed  to  defend  themselves  with  arms  purchased 
lu  neutral  markets. 

Our  people  have  thus  shown  that  they  were  not  afraid  to  dis- 
criminate bftwoen  rlRht  and  wrons;  They  have  recogn  zed  that 
there  is  a  difference  lietween  ofBcial  neutrality  and  moral  blindness. 

And  so  far  tl.ere  have  followed  no  evil  results  of  this  action,  but. 
•  on  the  contra; y.  much  good  The  nations  which  are  standing  for 
the  kind  of  international  conduct  In  which  we  believe  have  been 
greatly  encouraged,  and  we  ourselves  have  shown  no  sign  of  losing 
our  heads  In  w-lld  adventures.  There  has  been  no  uncontrollable 
war  boom  and  the  American  public  is  studying  deeply  and  trying 
carefully  to  appraise  the  difficult  problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

PROBLEM    IN    THE    EAST 

Now  we  are  approaching  another  national  problem  brought  about 
ty  v^ar  th.s  time  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world— m  Asia.  For  i 
3  years  the  great  resources  of  our  country  to  a  major  degree  have 
beVn  thrown  continuously  to  the  aid  of  wrongdoing  in  the  Par 
East.  Thev  have  been  used  not  only  to  assist  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion against  China  but  aljo  to  facilitate  acts  of  inexcusable  cruelty 
toward  unoffending  Chinese  civilian?— women  and  children  They 
have  been  used  to  promote  the  violation  of  treaties  which  we  initi- 
Rted  and  which  represent  the  hope  of  modern  civil.zation  In  the  Far 
East  They  have  been  used  to  destroy  the  humanitarian  work 
carried  on  m  China  bv  American  churches,  missionaries,  and  edu- 
cators. The  evil  whuh  we  have  assisted  in  China  has  been  much 
more  widespread  and  brutal  than  anything  which  has  yet  happened 
In  Europe,  tut  American  responsibility  m  dealing  with  it  is  some- 
whit  difTerent. 

It  IS  not  our  national  legislation  which  is  at  fault,  but  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  Individual  Americans  who  are  directly 
responsible — chiefly  the  merchants  who  are  selling  to  Japan  the 
ore,  steel,  and  scrap  iron  indispensable  for  her  bombs,  and  th» 
large  oil  prt>ducers  who  are  selling  to  her  the  even  more  indis- 
pensable aviation  gasoline  for  h»r  planes  Today  that  responsibility 
has  become  more  clear  than  ever  The  resources  of  the  very  few 
other  nations  who  formerly  Joined  with  us  In  that  trafllc  are  now 
nearly  all  absorbed  In  the  European  war  Except  in  America  there 
are  verv  few  of  these  indispensable  materials  for  aggression  which 
Rre  now  left  available  to  Japan  The  focus  for  responsibility  is 
thus  almost  wholly  centered  upon  us.  The  figures  of  the  sordid 
traffic  have  been  published  and  republished  many  times  and  thero 
U  no  need  for  repeating  them  h?re  If  a  prophet  Nathan  were 
abroad  in  the  world  today,  his  finger  would  point  unerringly  at 
Uncle  Sam  and  there  would  be  no  doubt  in  hl»  decision.  "Thou 
art  the  man. 

And  yet  a.<»  to  thr  American  people  as  a  whole  that  wotild  be  an 
imjunt  condemnation  Both  the  pre^s  and  the  Oallup  polls  over- 
whelmingly iihow  that  there  is  no  International  question  on  which 
our  people  are  more  thoroughly  unitrd  flian  as  to  the  Japanese  ag- 
grm-iion  against  China  Prom  the  beginning  they  have  accurately 
appmiM'd  the  Par  Eintern  iiwue  and  from  the  beglntiinff  their 
deciwuin  ha»  been  overwhelmingly  aguin«t  Japan  againnf  h«T  on 
the  origin4l  a««reaaJon  and  even  more  against  her  on  the  bruuhty 
with  which  th«i  aggreMlon  has  been  carried  out  More  than  four- 
nfih»  of  tho«e  who  hive  e«prrii«ed  their  opinion  in  a  recent  Gallup 
poll  are  m  f»vor  of  sttipping  the  evil  with  an  embargo 

rUACINO    RCBrOMKIBILrTT 

Th#  real  re^ponalbllity  therefore  re»t»  f\r«t  upon  the  compara- 
tlvelv  wnall  group  of  Americans  who  have  b»'cn  willing  to  aoll  their 
hundn  with  ihu  dirtjr  trafHc.  artd,  iKH-ondly.  upon  those  political 
U»«leit  who  hav*  tri«d  tu  fn«ht«n  our  C>uvcrnm«nt  from  doing  sny- 
thittg  to  prevrf.t  lh#  wrong  by  warning  lh«m  lh»l  to  do  ao  would 

lurt ly  ifMt  iium  itiut  war  wntx  Japsu. 
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rxperlrnred  nb«erver»  have  promptly  rorotfnlr^d  nnrt  publicly 
ataifd  that  •iirh  a  tfnr  w»«  without  credible  f')undiitleMi.  thai  the 
very  Inut  thing  which  the  Jnputiriir  (loveriifnenl  (l.'»irr«  I*  a  war 
with  the  Ufiltrd  Htwl*'.,  niid  thai  on  the  (ontrnry  evrry  in  I  and  word 
(,f  fMir  Clovjrnmfrit  in  ir-p-"' t  lo  tt>..  Oii-tit  i*  folluwrd  wnh  nio«t 
anxtoun  •nlirifiidi'  in  J»|mii  Admiral  Ywrnrll,  iii  u  <li«ru««i<)n  in 
(he  New  YMrk  Town  Mall  H«Un  ponim  wm«  one  of  the  rnodi  rncenl 
of  •inh  o»»<»ervrr«    nml  crriuioiv  hi«  uulhorltv  |«  niiintmidititf 

hut  (hp  ilfHrmt  (\i'n\"um\rt*'\nu  (  .uiif  whi-n  our  ( !■  \i  i  nmrnl  af»»'r 
a  long  pitfi'Kl  (if  fuMipiirHiH  r  with  r^ifntpd  v'H.i'.  n«  of  nur  own 
right"  Iti  China  took  •luldPii  aiul  vi^.tmh.  »''  'i.  and  on  July  30 
Uai  (l«'rio(ii»i'«'d  III*'  J'ipttii««pAmetl<  an  (onwi»'tn.tl  Ifpniv  of  tuli, 
in  l)««i)fnr  rfT.'iMive  0  ni'M,ih«  fiom  ihi»f  rtnif  'nii«  wa»  followed  on 
().).. (»pr  10  l>y  an  rinrnorainttry  public  ti(jdr«>»a  by  (-ur  Ainh.oumd'ir 
to  Jttpmi  r^prewly  wttrninu  thf  Jnpanen^  fx^oplp  itini  Aincnran 
puhlir  opinion  strongly  r«»»ent»  ■'urif  of  the  ihirm*  that  Japan* 
urnied  force*  are  doing  in  China  today",  alao  llul  thU  public 
opinion  "la  unanimous." 

WrW     TRtATY     aOOOMT 

Dirt  Japan  bluster  and  threaten  war  after  these  abrupt  and  very 
direct  warnings  from  our  Oovernment?  She  dirt  not.  She  at  once 
put  the  tjrakes  on  the  long  series  of  aggressive  acts  of  her  agenta 
against  Americans  in  China.  She  promised  to  reopen  the  lower 
Yangtze  River.  She  uttered  other  conciliatory  stat«;menU.  Some 
of  her  statements  indicated  a  complete  misconception  as  to  the 
character  and  cause  of  cur  resentment,  but  they  were  certainly 
net  warlike. 

And  ever  since  there  has  been  going  on  In  this  country  a  con- 
certed movement,  very  evidently  cr.ginatlng  in  Tokyo,  composed 
of  suggestions  and  requests  addressed  to  chamlJers  of  commerce. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  other  prominent  pers<-ins  urging  that 
pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  cur  Executive  to  hasten  Into  nego- 
tiation for  a    lew  commercial  treaty  with  Japan. 

We  are  also  being  urged  from  quarters  usually  quite  easily 
traceable  to  Japanese  sources  not  to  lose  the  present  -golden 
oppcrtunlty"  to  offer  our  good  ofBces  toward  bringing  the  hostilities 
In  China  to  an  end.  In  short,  a  course  has  been  followed  which 
ctn  be  at  once  recognized  as  characteristic  of  Japans  diplomacy 
ever  since,  under  the  leadership  of  her  military  leaders,  she  em- 
barked on  her  conquest  of  Manchuria. 

Those  leaders  desire  stronglv  to  .subjugate  China,  but  they  al-so 
clr^arly  recognize  that  a  head-on  quarrel  with  us  would  be  fatal 
to  that  project.  As  a  result,  there  follows  a  suggestion  for  our 
mediation,  they  knowing  full  well  that  nothing  undesired  by  Japan 
can  come  cut  of  such  a  proposal,  while  in  the  meanwhile  any 
action  by  our  Government  to  stop  our  trafBc  In  arms  with  her  will 
be  effectively  forestall*  d 

On  January  26  next  the  6  trronths'  notice  given  by  our  Govern- 
ment cf  the  abiogation  of  the  treaty  with  Japan  will  have  expired. 
Our  Government  will  then  be  raoraily  free  to  act  with  respect  to 
our  commerce  with  that  country.  It  Is  therefore  Important  that 
our  people  should  consider  and  discuss  the  matter  thoroughly  and 
in  its  broadest  aspects  so  that  our  Government  may  act  In  the 
light  and  with  the  support  of  an  in-elligent  public  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  cur  interests  in  the  Far  East  are  not  limited 
to  the  narrow  interests  of  our  present  commerce  in  that  region. 
They  are  far  broader  and  more  permanent.  We  are  the  largest 
nation  bordering  en  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  are 
increasingly  concerned  with  what  happens  en  the  other  side. 
In  the  past  we  have  not  hesitated  to  recognize  the  responsibility 
which  that  position  Involved.  We  have  t»een  tcilve  and  potent  in 
spreading  the  Influence  of  our  civilization  as  a  moral  and  cultural 
force  among  our  nclghlxirs  on  the  opposite  shore  of  th-^t  ocean. 
Not  only  have  American  missionaries  and  educators  been  more  influ- 
ential than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  attempts  to  spread  there 
the  peaceful  influence  of  our  American  principles  and  mode  of  hie 
but  in  the  Philippines  for  over  40  years  we  have  been  building  up 
a  very  successful  demonstration  of  self-government  among  some 
15.000,000  of  Filipino  people. 

MOVES   FOR   PE-^CE 

Our  purpcses  In  doing  this  have  not  t)een  chimerical  or  fantastic. 
They  have  represented  the  long-range  interests  of  our  country  In 
each  cf  these  methods  we  have  sought  to  lend  our  Influence  toward 
the  maintenance  of  principles  of  peace  and  stability  among  the 
crowded  populations  of  Aa.a.  We  have  recognized  that  along  that 
line  rested  the  far-sighted  Interests  of  our  own  country  It  has 
been  clear  to  us  that  among  these  interests  was  the  continuance  of 
the  stability  and  Independence  of  the  naturally  peaceful  culture  at 
the  Chineae  Nation 

If  for  no  other  reason,  we  foresaw  that  In  the  future  development 
of  that  ctilture  there  rented  stable  rrlatlon.n  and  great  posslbllltiea 
of  fruitful  commerce  with  u»  Today  anyone  who  thlnka  can  aee 
that  It  l«  for  our  inK-retil  that  there  »hcu'd  continue  to  exiat  In 
caittern  Asia  three  independent  and  stable  nations.  Japan.  RuBsia. 
and  China,  rather  than  that  one  or  two  of  these  nation*  should 
•ucce-tsfully  conquer  and  dominate  the  third 

Purthermcre,  when  we  examine  their  history  during  the  past  50 
years  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Japanese  are  capable  of  establish- 
ing in  China  a  regime  of  peace.  p->iM;e>mlng  thr  characteristics  of  ae- 
curlty,  law.  justice,  order,  and  stability  In  their  ccnquett  of 
Koraa,  their  subarquent  21  demands  upon  China  and  their  atlll 
laipr  invasion  of  Manchuria,  we  r«ogniz«  that  the  Jxpaneae  hav« 
been  heavy  contributors  to  th#  conditions  of  duordrr  which  have 
Mimetimea  developed  and  prevailed  in  the  Chlnrae  Nation;  and  last 
I  vi  ah,  durinf  th«  paat  3  yesra  we  c»n  eaatly  aec  that  the  mttbocu 


of  th»  Jnp«n«e«Ankljr  In  ChUm  have  prodnrrd  ntj  ihr  part  of 
Cliina*  4(K),000,000  p>0|ll»  «  previillitig  suaplrloti  f.-iir  niirt  outright 
ho«t|,ity.  stirh  that  ••vn  If  Jnpun  were  ahlr  to  ocnipv  t  tiihly  nil 
(f  ('hinn,  the  relntloiidliiii  heiweeti  the  JapiiiicM-  in  (  hniii  noil  (lie 
Chinr«"  pcpiilmidn  uoohl  hr  <  lu«rnrteri/»il  hy  innatunt  rraort  to 
fiitrr  iitiil   Mi(ililfi'Ktnt|(ina  nf   v|n|t<nil> 

Kuithrritmrr'  wr  tpr(inni/i'  thnl  ttie  Immertintr  rn»p(in»llilllty  for 
thl«  ir*l«i  Upon  thr  .hi]u\ut"*v  ArinV,  which  (liiiliu!  tin-  \ux*t  ID  \vnt» 
hi»«  nuct-rrdKi  III  (itiinliilnv!  «  doinlnntloit  (Apt  llie  mmI  mil  iKirilira 
«f  JMpun  to  Ul,  i'«if(il  whiih  In  rontrury  to  till  tin-  iii  mi.i  tMii<  prin- 
npli>*  \^u\<u  wr  t>«.i|«ivp  III  im  the  hr«i  Micuriiy  for  n  iil«»)li'  imiional 
vf  ittlvrnHtionni  policy 

TAHiwo  tnttvK  TO  rrori.R 

For  thea**  r»<ii<ioii»  w«'  havr  a  kirntig  fec-Ung  that  H  Ih  highly  de. 
»lr«blp  III  ihf  imrriti.li.  of  the  Unliod  Biuipii  ihitt  thr  JMpunrhf 
miiuary  orgmii/aiion  Mhould  bfcomr  discrrdited  iii  th"  tyfi.  of  iih- 
Japanese  p«ople  We  know  that  the  Jupanim-  jjt-ople  urr  lughly 
patriotic  and  that  until  they  th«'m»elve»  bvcoiw  ((  nvmrrd  that 
tlieir  army  ha«  emburkt'd  on  u  venture  which  u  a  fuilurt-  and  which 
nUj  has  brouijht  s-vere  burden.s  and  haidfchips  ui>on  the  Japanesd 
people.  It  will  lie  unlikely  that  the  people  will  cease  to  support  it. 

I  think  tha'  in  the  foregoing  I  have  stau-d  briefly  what  urr  th3 
current  views  of  an  overwhe'ming  majority  of  the  American  people 
who  have  at  all  considered  what  Is  going  on  in  the  Far  East 

Now  what  are  natural  deductions  from  such  views  and  beliefs? 
In  th?  first  plr.ce  what  light  decs  It  shed  upon  the  poRltion  we 
ihculd  take  toward  the  organ!z?d  movement  (hat  Japan  is  evi- 
dently making  In  this  country  today  fuggesting  that  cur  Govc-n- 
ment  should  mediate  with  a  view  to  stopping  hostu.ties  in  China? 
Whit  prospect  is  there  that  cur  efforts  wou'd  re- ult  in  any  kmd  of 
a  peace  whTh  would  be  in  accordance  with  th?  historic  intf rests 
and  aims  of  our  country  In  that  region?  Is  there  any  likelhood 
that  Japan  wcuid  accept  a  peace  of  such  a  character  ihu  any  high- 
minded  or  patriotic  American  could  take  sallsfactlcn  in  it?  Is 
there  any  likelihood  that  China  would  willingly  pccept  th?  cnly 
kind  of  peace  which  the  Japanese  Army  wou'.d  b?  willing  to  consent 
to?  Should  this  country  lend  its  influence  toward  imposing  nn 
Ch'na  a  peace  which  disrupted  her  territory  or  d-^stroyed  her  inde- 
pendence or  made  her  economically  or  militarily  a  vassal  of  Japan? 

CHINAS    CONFIDENCE    RENEWED 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  unhesitating  answer — the  almost 
unanimous  answer  -by  all  such  Americans  to  these  questions  wou'd 
be  in  the  negative  I  do  not  claim  knowledge  cf  the  military 
Eituaticn  in  China  other  than  what  Is  in  the  posses.sion  of  any 
Interested  and  careful  reader  of  the  daily  press;  tut.  from  such 
obscrvatlcns  as  I  have  hern  able  to  make  I  am  convinced  that  ih» 
recent  devclcpmenU  In  China  have  given  the  Chinese  Government 
renewed  confidence  In  the  capacity  of  China  to  resist  and  that 
China  has  no  intention  cf  making  peace  on  the  basis  cf  Japanese 
teims  as  constantly  outlined  by  her  spokesmen 

On  th?  contrary.  I  have  tho  strong  impression  that  It  is  Japan 
whose  efforts  are  beginning  to  bog  down,  and  the.se  impressions 
are  confirmed  by  the  hurried  efforts  which  the  Japanese  military 
auhoritles  have  been  making  to  establieh  in  Nanking  a  Chinese 
F'^^ppet  gcvcrnmcnt  and  to  prcclalm  it  as  having  the  support  cf  the 
Chinese  people — a  fact  which  any  observer  can  see  is  to  a  very  high 
degree  untrue 

So  in  ehort  I  see  no  reason  why  cur  Government  should  now  offer 
Its  efforts  to  force  a  peace  upon  China.  I  believe  that  to  do  so  wcuid 
fall  to  bring  nny  enduring  peace;  that  it  would  .'-^ricu.-ly  discredit 
the  United  States  to  have  abandoned  the  principles  toward  China 
and  I  he  Far  East  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  it  has  mainta  n^d; 
and  that  it  would  seriously  impair  cur  future  interest  in  that  cn'.iie 
region  I  believe  further  that  it  would  merely  tend  to  assist  Japan 
In  acquiring  a  legal  title  to  some  portion  of  China  that  the  Japan- 
ese Army  has  seized  bv  force  Consider  what  the  effect  of  such  an 
action  on  cur  part  would  have  upon  cur  moral  influence  toward 
p?ace  in  other  portions  cf  the  world  where  war  is  raging  To  one 
who  has  learned  to  va!u-^  th''  influence  cf  this  country  in  foreign 
affairs  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  highest  Influences  in  a  broken 
world,  such  a  prospect  would  seem  lamentable  Indred 

No  Such  steps  as  we  take  should  be  in  the  other  direction. 
They  should  be  toward  supporting  and  effectuating  our  princi- 
ples and  objectives  in  the  Far  East  rather  than  of  abandoning 
them  Holding  that  aim  in  view,  the  course  of  action  easiest  and 
most  practicable  for  the  United  States  would  be  to  discontinue 
the  assistance  which  some  of  our  people  are  now  rendering  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  de.-.troy  the  Independent  sovereignty  of 
China  Without  going  into  detail,  there  are  several  lini-a  along 
which  our  Government  cculd  act 

Erronra  roa  cmbasoo 

One  stepvit  could  take  today  and  that  step  la  In  line  with  what 
It  has  already  done  It  could  address  Ita  powerful  leadership  nnd 
lnflu«>nce  toward  persuading  those  Americans  who  are  now  engagrd 
in  exporting  Iron  ore  and  scrap  iron  aa  well  as  aeronautical  gasc- 
line  to  Japan  to  cease  their  exportatlona.  The  Secretary  of  State 
ha*  already  succesKfully  applied  this  method  of  a  so-called  moral 
embargo  toward  preventing  further  export*  to  Japan  of  alrplan*!* 
and  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  special  kind  of  gaso- 
line neceaaary  to  fly  airplanes 

It  u  hard  to  see  why  we  should  stop  with  those  efTorts  nnd  not 
go  on  and  try  Ui  stop  the  export  of  tb«  special  gaaollne  Itself.  Tba 
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•"toppngr  nf  tti"  mnrhlorry  for  nintitifiirlurlTig  fluit  j»n»ol1tiP  !>•  if 
little  pH'oiMit  iiviiil  kii  Imig  HK  wr  pcrnilt  the  export  of  tin  produ't 
lUelf  Till'  iniilltirss  of  nlir  miTi  llMlitH  of  uliplnlii'S  In  the  pn*l  li) 
iKCipt  Mil  li  |(ii(lrr«hlp  ipf  our  Mltiie  Dcourt tnciit  should  eiiciiur* 
an"'  It  III  tlir  hrlirf  itwil  It  wnulil  hnvr  ihr  KUp|><>rt  nf  our  ml  initt 
•rriip  ni<  re  hiihii.  in  fiiriher  rffcirtu 

Co/npiiiincr  wild  ».urh  it  r»'tnir»'t  by  our  Onvernmrnt  would  ha 
Worth  whilf  n<  uti  ifiiinr-dinir  utei)  In  the  line  of  le^toring  our  own 
arlf-riKprrl  And  it  iu\u\\\  wrll  (.«-  an  rffrrtlvr  strp  IliK  il  rnultJ 
hiiKllV  \if  tiu'tf  tliitli  H  «lcp  til  thr  light  of  Ihr  VInlrfirr  which 
Japan  iliiMiig  the  imul  fpw  yrars  hus  do»»r  to  Ihr  priftnplri.  iid« 
VfK'Hird  iiy  thia  couiitiv  hh  W'll  tth  lo  nur  material  Inlrrrmn  m 
A»l(i,  fciK  h  M  »lrp  (Mil  haiclly  ln'  thought  ndrquNlr  In  order  <0 
linpirnk  Japiiii  with  Ihr  tKrioumuk*  uf  thr  frrling  of  our  fieoplr  a« 
to  tliia  iiiaitrr,  I  think  our  Uovrrnmrnt  will  probably  havr  to  go 
furtlmt, 

BiLua  vtrimt  coNOREaa 

There  are  nf  least  four  talllH  now  pending  In  Congress  proposing 
dlrtctly  to  prohibit  the  export  by  uh  to  Japan  of  arms  munitions, 
and  the  raw  mHteruis  out  of  which  arms  are  made  One  of  thosa 
blllh  has '6  Its  proposed  action  specifically  upon  the  reason  that  the 
arms  and  materials  thus  prohibited  are  intended  to  be  lised  in  vio- 
lation of  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity  of  a  nation  whose 
sovereignty  and  integrity  the  United  States  is  obligated  by  treaty 
to  respect. 

The  passage  of  such  legislation  would  have  the  great  advantage 
of  demonstrating  more  clearly  than  any  other  method  the  reason 
for  our  action  and  the  emphas  e  which  we  place  upon  right  conduct 
In  International  relations  and  particularly  upon  the  treaty  for 
which  we  are  mainly  responsible,  undertaking  to  respect  the  Integ- 
rity and  independence  of  China 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  our  Congress  representing  our  entire 
people  had  taken  such  action  would  carry  with  it  a  weight  of  Influ- 
ence which  would  be  far  more  effective  in  imprerslng  the  people 
of  Japan  with  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose  than  any  other  action. 
The  stable  equilibrium  of  eastern  Asia,  in  which  the  United  States 
Is  so  deeply  lnt<>rested  and  which  is  now  menaced  by  Japans  at- 
tack upcn  China,  cannot  be  restored  without  a  complete  revensal 
of  the  conduct  followed  for  several  y^^ars  by  the  leaders  of  the  Jap- 
anese Army  And  among  the  Influences  which  would  be  effective 
in  ultimately  accompllshlne  that  reversal  next  to  the  courageous 
and  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Chinese  Nation  would  be  the  knowl- 
edge in  Japan  that  the  United  States,  through  the  action  of  Ita 
representative  Congress,  had  deliberately  and  clearly  taken  such  a 
weighty  step  to  evince  its  disapproval. 

Indeed,  the  influence  of  such  action  by  our  Government  would 
transcend  even  the  great  crisis  in  Asia.  Throughout  the  broken 
and  warring  world  of  today  it  would  show  that  this  Nation  recog- 
niz'-s  its  respon-sibillty  for  making  efforts  toward  the  restoration 
of  law  and  order  and  that  wherever  its  peaceful  Influence  can  effec- 
tively be  thrown  it  will  be  thrown  en  the  side  of  Independence  and 
freedom  and  against  militarized  aggre.^slon.  It  would  thus  power- 
fully tend  to  confirm  the  already  great  influence  which  has  been 
exercised  by  the  repeal  last  autumn  of  the  automatic  embargo 
legislation. 

Henut  L    Stimson. 
New  York.  January  10.  1940. 


Tributes     to     Senator     Glass     on     His     Birthday 

Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  11.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  RUSSELL  C    LEFFINGWELL  AND  VARIOUS  COM- 
MUNICATIONS 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday  last  the  Senator 
from  Mi.sKl.sslppi  I  Mr.  Harrison  1  had  printed  In  the  Record  a 
number  of  tributes  to  my  distinguished  colleaRue.  the  »enlor 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Glass  I.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  celebration  of  his  birthday  anniversary.  Included  in 
those  tributes  was  part  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  C. 
Lefllngwell.  of  New  York.  I  now  present,  and  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  Mr.  L^efflngweH's  re- 
marks on  that  occasion,  together  with  communications  on 
the  .%ame  subject  from  a  large  number  of  Seiutors  and  other 
1  distinguliihed  Amerlcanai. 


^>i 
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Th?rp  being  no  cbjection.  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ArOntSS    BT    EUSSELL    C.    LEmNGWEU, 

Because  of  the  high  admiration  thry  hav  frr  him  and  the  Ic^e 
they  b€ur  him,  friend-^  ar.d  arlmirers  of  Cartkb  G:.ass  all  over  the 
country  wish  to  mark  his  eighty-second  birthday  by  estabhfhing  a 
profeasorship  of  Rovernment  m  his  honor  here  at  S-weet  Briar 

Here  in  VifKinia  Ca«thi  Glass  was  born.  Here  he  has  made  his 
home  Here  he  hns  lived  his  life,  and  here,  a  few  miles  from 
Senator  Glass  birthplace  and  his  heme  his  distinguished  sister 
presides  over  the  deptinies  of  this  young,  thriving,  and  beautiful 
col  lege  lor  women 

The  business  of  eovernment  has  al«.-ays  been  an  important  con- 
cern of  a  free  people  It  is  more  than  evf-r  the  concern  of  a  free 
people  In  these  days  when  povcrnment  is  taking  to  Itself  more  and 
more  activity  in  the  pflairs  and  lives  of  the  citizens. 

The  eiiXranchl£*ment  of  women,  an  event  so  recent  in  the  history 
of  our  democracy,  to  recent.  Indeed,  in  the  lifetime  of  Carter  Glass. 
and  cf  n-.any  of  us  older  folk,  makes  it  important  that  government 
should  be  studied  by  the  educated  women  of  the  country  in  order 
that  they  may  knew  what  is  and  what  l3  not  the  lun.tion  of 
governuient.  what  is  good  government  and  what  is  bad  government; 
what  Is  the  free  Roveinment  of  a  free  democracy  and  what  is 
despotism;    ar.d    h'Jw    government    should    b«>    administered. 

We  are  discarding  a  free  economy,  or  seem  to  be  doing  so.  We 
are  tending  away  from  a  govermnent  of  laws  to  a  government  by 
bureaus  and  to  bureaucratic  adminibiratlon.  To  quote  Arthur  Mac- 
mahJii  on  government  in  the  Encyclopaedia  cf  the  Social  Sciences; 
"The  abandonment  of  laisscz-faire  Is  indicated  most  forcelully  In 
the  multiplication  of  ad  hoc  re'^iilatory  boards  Far  from  repre- 
senting sound  legislation  and  perfected  adminisTrallon.  they  are 
•Igniflcant  as  confessions  of  a  need  and  as  the  crude  bec^innings  of 
control  A  society  Intent  on  exploitation  and  schooled  to  leave 
adjustments  to  initiative  and  competition  has  become  uncom- 
fortable and  been  forced  to  act  without  knowing  what  it  wished 
to  do  The  first  steps  have  taken  the  form  of  a  congeries  of  unre- 
lated statutes  nearly  devoid  of  policy,  by  which  undigested  prob- 
lems have  been  devolved  upon  amorphous  agencies  that  admin- 
ister a  kind  of  compulsory  arbitration  among  conflicting  interests-' 
Evidently  it  is  essential  that  woman  s  Instinct  for  good  housekeep- 
ing, and  her  experience  in  It.  should  be  applied  to  the  affairs  of  the 
National  Government,  and  that  every  educated  woman  in  particular 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  knew  and  understand  the  business  cf 
government    how  it  is  conducted,  and  how  it  ought  to  be 

If  the  atudy  of  government  sounds  and  and  dreary  when  pre- 
acnUd  in  terms  of  the  language  I  have  qu  )ted  from  an  encyclopedia, 
then  l«'t  it  be  made  fresh  and  vital  by  the  study  of  the  lives  and 
utterances  of  the  great  men  who  have  made  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  what   it  is. 

The  busln«««''of^government  Is  not  an  arid  thing.  It  Is  a  human 
thing  It  IS  m  the  lives  cf  great  men  that  we  find  inspiration  to 
study  the  science  and  art  of  government  and  to  seek  to  apply  it  to 
our  own  times  Virginia  was  the  home  of  Washlngtrn  Jefferson. 
Madison  and  Mrnroe  It  was  the  home  of  Patrick  Henry,  of 
Marshall,  and  of  Roljert  E  Lee  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Wo  drow 
Wilson  This  same  Virginia  is  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Carter 
Glass 

It  WHS  22  years  ago  that  I  flr^t  met  Mr  Oi_*ss  Thrse  were  war- 
times He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  en  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  I  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  He  had  t>een  the  chief  author  and  the  con^res- 
aional  spon.^or  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the  man  most  cf  all 
others  entitled  to  be  honored  for  devising  and  enacting  and  In.^titut- 
Ing  the  Federal  Referve  System  The  creation  of  that  System  was 
the  mc'«t  ccn.structive  monetary  achievement  of  the  United  States 
since  the  foundation  cf  the  Republic.  Wilhcut  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sjrstem  the  United  States  cculd  not  conceivably  have  financed  Us 
part  In  the  Great  War  without  chaos.  In  a  democracy  no  great 
measure  Is  the  sole  achievement  of  a  single  man.  but  of  all  the  many 
prrph*  politicians,  bankers,  and  businessmen  who  contrlbut'*d  to 
the  creation  of  this  Federal  Re«erve  Svstem  Carttr  Glass  plainly 
standi  out  as  the  man  who  devised  and  piloted  through  the  Legis- 
lature and  enacted  this  great  measure 

After  armistice.  Secretary  McAdoo  resigned  and  Carteh  Gl.ass  suc- 
ceeded him:  and  for  a  year  and  a  quarter,  or  thereabouts  Secretary 
Ol.\ss  presided  over  the  finances  of  the  United  Slates;  and  in  pur- 
tlcular  It  was  he  who  led  In  the  flotation  of  the  Victoi-y  Liberty 
loan  Secretary  McAdoo.  In  the  effort  to  finance  the  war.  had 
drawn  into  the  Treasury  a  little  Treasury  cabinet  mostly  of  New 
Yorkers  known  to  him  or  to  his  associates  In  the  field  of  law  and 
finance  To  these  men.  mostly  strangers  to  him.  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  gave  his  confidence  and  support  In  the  work  they 
were  doing  for  the  Treasury  Secretary  Glass  inherited  the  prob- 
lem cf  financing  the  overhang  of  the  war  burden,  not  less  difficult 
than  that  of  flnancmg  the  war  during  the  period  of  active  hostili- 
ties. The  public  debt  continued  to  rise  very  rapidly  from  Armistice 
Day  until  It  reached  Its  peak  In  AugUKt  1919  Secretary  Glass 
had  to  find  means  to  finance  this  mounting  public  debt  after  the 
fervor  of  the  war  spirit  had  abated.  Then  the  members  of  the 
great  Liberty  Loan  organizations  which  had  been  created  during  the 
war  were  naturally  anxious  to  return  to  their  private  lives  and  to 
the  serious  business  cf  earning  a  living  in  the  dlfQcult  period  of 
post-war  readjustment  And  the  people  of  America  who  had  been 
taught  to  stint  themselves  In  order  to  finance  their  government  at 


war  were  likewise  weary  of  the  sacrifices  imposed  upon  them  by  ths 
war  and  anxious  to  relax  from  the  high  tension  and  self -sacrifice  of 
the  war  diiys  In  spite  of  these  difficult  conditions,  the  rapidiy 
mounting  debt  of  the  wars  overhang  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rapidly  waning  war  fervor  of  the  people  on  the  other.  Secretary 
Glass  launched  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  and  campaigned  the 
country  for  it.  He  never  feared  failure  and  never  stood  in  danger 
ol  failure.     And  hxS  f^Tt^&i  Victory  Loan  was  a  great  success. 

During  the  vear  and  a  quarter  v.  hen  Carteh  Gl.ass  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  we  hved  and  worketl  together  daily  Then  he  went 
to  the  Senate  and  I.  not  so  long  after,  went  back  lo  my  law  practice 
in  New  York.  But  In  those  15  months  I  learned  lo  admire  and  love 
this  man  of  Virrlnia:  this  man  of  the  frail,  but  seemingly  inde- 
structible phy?ique.  the  indomitable  will  and  the  great  heart.  And 
that  love  and  admiration  and  the  friendship  then  form.ed  are  us 
much  alive  todav  as  when  our  paths  separated  20  years  ago. 

And  If  It  is.  as'  I  believe  it  Is.  the  business  of  a  government  of  free 
men.  both  to  govern  these  men  and  to  presert-e  thfir  freedom,  then 
the  life  of  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  as  a  politician,  as  a  newspaper 
editor,  and  a?  a  statesman.  Is  in  Itself  a  le?son  In  government  A 
free  and  fearless  and  untrammeled  press  he  stand.s  for  and  exem.pll- 
fies:  a  free  and  fearless  life  In  politics  he  stands  for  and  exemplifies. 
There  1?  something  else  that  Carter  Glass  has  that  tev:  have.  He 
har,  the  power  of  passionate  eloquence  In  a  cause.  He  Is  uncon- 
trollable in  his  devotion  to  the  truth  He  U?  possessed  of  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  unriva'ed  In  his  day.  and  has  tha 
power  of  indlcnaticn  and  the  gift  of  fnthtisiasm.  Carter  Gla-ss  Is 
the  true  exarnple  of  the  leader  cf  ?.  free  people.  A  great  editor,  a 
great  legislator,  creator,  and  defender  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Congressman,  and  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  flerv  and  eloquent  defender  of  the  truth:  this  Is  C.\rtth 
Glass.  In  his  name  and  honor  friends  and  admirers  of  his  through- 
out the  country  present  this  birthday  gift  to  Sweet  Briar. 

And  to  you.  Senator,  as  a  reminder  of  this  birthday  party  we  give 
this  book  containing  the  signatures  of  many  of  your  friends  with 
best  wishes  for  many  happy  returns  of  the  day 

James  A  Parley:  "It  Is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  find  myself  un- 
able to  accept  your  invitation  I  am  particularly  sorry  because 
there  i.-;  no  one  I  would  more  readily  wish  to  honor  than  Senator 
Carter  Glass  He  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  ever  since  we  first 
met.  and  I  have  for  him  a  very  high  regtird  and  affection. '" 

Mrs.  John  Nance  Garner:  •'The  Vice  President  regrets  that  It  will 
be  Impossible  for  him  to  be  present  He  dearly  loves  and  admires 
the  Senator  and  considers  him  one  of  the  greatest  living  states- 
men and  one  of  the  mopt  patriotic  of  our  American  citizens.  It 
Is  always  a  Jov  to  do  honor  to  such  a  man." 

WlMlam  MrC  Martin,  president  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St. 
Louis:  "No  honor  is  too  great  for  Senator  Gla.ss  and  we  are  disap- 
pointed In  not  beine  able  to  personally  tell  him  so  " 

Senator  Kenneth  McKellar,  of  Tennessee:  "I  am  more  than  sorry 
that  I  cannot  be  present.  Virginia  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  many 
of  her  sons,  but  of  none  should  she  feel  more  proud  than  she  does 
of  Carter  Glass.     I  am  one  of  his  greatest  admirers  ' 

President  John  Uoyd  Newcomb,  of  the  University  cf  Virginia: 
"There  is  no  public  servant  of  Virginia  more  worthy  of  honor  than 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator,  and  we  would  like  very  much  to 
be  of  the  company  on  January  4  Please  convey  to  the  Senator 
our  very  keen  regret  at  our  Inability  to  be  present  " 

Senator  Arthur  H  Vandenberc,  of  Michigan:  "I  deeply  regret 
that  I  cannot  accept  your  invitation.  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit, 
joinln«  as  alwavs  In  any  tribute  to  th"  superlatively  splendid 
citizenship  and  patriotism  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  " 

Senator  William  E  Borah,  or  Idaho:  "I  deeply  regret  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  attend  the  dinner  to  t>e  given  In  honor  of  Senator  Glass. 
But  I  should  like  you  and  friends  of  the  Senator  to  know  how 
grateful  I  feel  to  have  been  Invited  to  have  a  part  In  doing  honor 
and  paying  tribute  to  Virginia's  distinguished  statesman  and 
patriot 

"But  why  shou'.d  I  say  Virginia?  In  the  truest  and  finest  sense 
he  belongs  to  the  Nation.  To  the  Nation  he  has  long  contributed 
the  wealth  of  a  gifted  mind  and  the  unselfish  and  superior  services 
of  a  devoted  spirit.  His  unfailing  courage  In  public  affairs,  the 
stainless  purity  of  his  private  and  public  life,  and  all  those  qual- 
ities of  greatness  which  make  up  the  genius  of  Cartes  Glass,  as 
in  the  case  of  so  many  celebrated  leaders  of  the  Old  Dominion,  are 
imperlshably  a  part  of  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  the  RcpubUc." 


Janl'ary  2.    1940. 
De\r  Mr  Lancaster:  Will  you  please  convey  to  both  Mr.  Glass  and 

Mr.  DvRD  my  best  wishes  and  very  greatly  oblige? 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Pact-  a    Redmond. 

Washington,  D.  C  ,  January  4. 
Sweet  Briar  College, 

Sweet  Briar.  Va.: 
Please  give  my  affectionate  greetings  to  my  beloved  friend.  CAarm 
Glass,  to  whom  you  are  dciiig  honor  tonight.  To  him  all  honor  U 
due.  no  less  for  what  he  Is  than  for  what  he  has  doi^  His  stature 
has  gained  In  moral  grandeur  with  the  years  a.^  his  character  has 
In  masbivene&s.  Few  statesmen  anywhere  at  any  tune  have  t-howa 
such  consistent  integrity  of  mind,  character,  and  purpose  as  he. 
God  bless  him.  j^^^  ^^^^_ 
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Wasmtngton,   D.   C. 
Miss  Meta  Glass. 

Street  Bnar  CoTlege.  Virginia: 
Wish  It  were  possible  for  me  to  be  present  tonight  and  Join  In  the 
fine  tribvite  being  paid  your  Illustrious  and  distinguished  brother. 
Senator  Carter  6ua5«.  He  Is  beloved  by  all  of  his  colleagues.  He 
Is  truly  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  this  generation  and  deserving 
of  the  high  honor  being  paid  him  The  principles  for  which  he  has 
Etcod  and  the  courage  he  has  always  displayed  as  a  public  servant 
should  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  I  congratulate  Sweet  Briar 
College  In  the  establishment  cf  the  Cartes  Glass  professorship  of 
government. 

Pat  Harrison, 
United  States  Sermtor. 

Richmond,  Va.,  January  4. 
Dabnet  S    Lancaster. 

Street  Briar  College- 
Owing  to  unpromising  weather  am  compelled  to  deny  myself  the 
great  pleasure  of  being  with  you  and  your  guests  tonight.  Plesise 
convey  to  Senator  Glass  my  respect  and  admiration  for  his  magnifi- 
cent service  to  our  country  My  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
evening  and  your  good  work. 

John  M.  Miller,  Jr. 

I  Richmond,  Va. 

Daenet  S.  Lancaster. 

Siit'ct  Briar  College: 
Regret  I  will  not  be  with  you  to  honor  Senator  Glass  tonight. 

BurosD  Scott. 


Washington.  D    C  ,  January  4. 
Hon.  Harry  Pi  ood  Eyrd 

Street    Bnar   College.    Vtr0nia- 
Please   convey   to   Senator  Glass  my  very   deep   appreciation   for 
the    opportunity    I    have    had    to    know    one    of    America's    noble'^t 
citizens. 

Edward  R    Bt^pke. 
United   States   Senator. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Dr.  Dafnft  S    Lanca.ster. 

Suect   Brmr  College: 
Please  convey  my  congratulations  to  Senator  Glass 

Col    JuLiEN  II    Hill. 


Washington,  D    C  ,  January  3. 
Dean  Emily  H    Dutton. 

Sweet  Briar  College.  Virginia.' 
It  Is  with  the  keenest  regret  that  I  am  denied  the  privilege  cf 
teing  present  at  the  dinner  honoring  Senator  Carter  Glass  on  the 
occasicn  of  the  estab'.i.shment  of  the  Carter  Glas-s  professorship  of 
governmtnt  for  Sweet  Bnar  College.  Senator  Glass  is  a  great 
American,  an  intellectual  and  courageous  public  servant,  and  a 
lovable  man  He  cRcuplea  a  rare  place  among  the  patriots  and 
statesmen  in  American  history. 

Tom  Connally. 
United  States  Senator. 


Richmond,  Va.,  January  4. 
President  T-Ieta  Glass. 

Su-eet  Briar  College.  Virginia: 
Terribly  d.sn^pointed.  impossible  attend  celebration.     Congratu- 
lations to  Carter  Glass  and  Sweet  Briar. 

Belle  Boone  Beard. 


Washincton.  D.  C.  Januan/  4. 
Dr   Meta  Glass. 

Pres.dent,  Sweet  Briar  College: 
It  had  been  my  Intention  to  be  present  personally  tonight  to 
felicitate  S?nator  Carter  Glass  on  his  birthday  and  to  voice  my 
hearty  approval  of  the  establishment  of  the  Carter  Glass  professor- 
ship of  government  at  Sweet  Briar  College.  Senator  Glass  is  one 
of  the  great  Americans  of  all  time  and  we  honor  ourselves  in  honor- 
ing him.  It  is  a  source  of  great  Joy  to  me  to  see  this  tribute  paid 
to  a  flue  American  while  he  Is  still  able  to  enjoy  it. 

Albert  B   Chwdler. 
United  States  Senator. 


WASinNCTON,  D.  C,  January  4. 
Dasney  Lancaster, 

Sueet  Briar  College.  Virginia: 
My  warmest  congratulations  to  Miss  Glass  and  to  you  and  her 
associates  at  Sweet  Briar  on  establishing  In  the  name  cf  ihi.s  great 
American  a  foundation  for  the  teaching  of  history,  which  1  hope 
will  always  be  held  In  the  channels  of  sanity,  patriotism,  and  com- 
mon sense  which  eur  great  American  so  vividly  exemplifle.s  Please 
express  to  Senator  Gl.\ss  the  great  admiration  and  esteem  which  we 
all  hold  for  him  and  congratulate  him  on  so  courageous  and  useful 
a  career.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  to  witness  this 
filling  tribute  to  one  of  Virginia's  greatest  sons. 

Geobce  Y.  Woethincton.  Jr. 


^ 


Wasttincton.  D    C.  Jjnuery  4. 
Dr   Meta  Glass. 

President,  Sweet  Briar  College.  Virginia: 
Regret  my  Inability  to  be  present.  In  a  very  Imperfect  way.  I 
desire  to  express  my  personal  congratulations  to  Senator  Carter 
Glass  on  the  occasion  of  his  having  rounded  out  82  years  of  a  very 
full  life.  I  deem  It  more  appropriate,  however,  to  congratulate 
America  on  It.s  being  the  birthplace  of  a  good  and  mnnly  man. 
The  strength  and  endurance  of  democracy  Is  structured  by  far- 
sighted,  fearless  fellows  like  the  courageous  young  man  who  today 
rounds  out  his  eighty-second  year  amid  the  praise  of  his  native 
State  and  the  plaudits  of  the  country,  to  which  he  has  rendered,  as 
a  citizen  and  as  a  Senator,  so  much  service.  History  will  .^peak  more 
eloquently  of  Carter  Glass  than  Is  p<3Ksible  of  those  who  affection- 
ately greet  him  tonight,  of  which  number  I  am  one  In  .spirit 

Senator  Pat  McCakran. 


-  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dabney  S.  Lancasteh, 

Exrrvtive  Secretary,  Board  of  Overseers,  Sweet  Briar  College. 
Virginia: 
Sweet  Briar   has  endeared   Itself  to  all   cf  us  by   honoring   that 
great  Virginian  and  great  American,  Carter  Glass 

James  F.  Byrnes. 


My  Dear  Mr  Lancaster:  There  Is  no  man  In  public  life  whom  I 
more  admire,  and  my  affection  for  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  knows  no  bounds  His  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country  are  widely  applauded  at  this  time,  as  they  have 
been  for  years;  but.  In  my  opinion.  It  will  be  left  to  historians  of 
the  future  to  properly  and  completely  tell  how  much  his  presence 
meant  to  his  country  and  his  countrymen.  No  man  In  the  Senate 
commands  more  resf>ect,  and  there  is  none  here  who  more  com- 
pletely compels  the  affection  of  his  fellows. 

May  I  say  again  that  I  am  terribly  sorry  that  clrrumstances 
beyond  my  control  denied  me  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  word  to 
you  that  might  be  added  to  those  being  prepared  fcr  Senator  Glass. 

I  am  among  the  millions  who  hope  and  pray  for  his  continuing 
good  health  and  lasting  happiness. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Senator  Francis  Malonet. 


In  spite  of  press  reports  that  Senator  Glass  does  not  like  to 
celebrate  his  birthday.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  let  the  occasion 
pass  without  extending  my  best  wishes  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  he  will  have  many  more,  and  that  he  can  continue  his  useful 
and  valued  service  to  the  country. 

Ronald  Ransom. 

I  would  not  feel  that  the  year  had  officially  started  if  I  did  not 
WTite  to  congratulate  Senator  Glass  upon  his  birthday  on  the  4th 
of  January  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  do  this  now,  and  I 
hope  that  1940  will  be  a  year  of  health,  happiness,  and  gi)od  fortune 
*o  him  I  am  looking  forward  to  our  various  contacts  during  the 
course  of  It. 

With  congratulations  and  warm  good  wishes  for  the  Senator, 

Henry  Morgenthad,  Jr. 

We  glory  In  the  honor  that  is  Justly  Senator  Glass'  He  Is  de- 
serving of  the  highest  tributes  and  worthy  of  man's  praUe.  Mrs. 
Halsey  Joins  In  many  happy  returns. 

Edwin  A.  Halset. 


I  regret  that  I  cannot  by  my  presence  evidence  my  deep  personal 
respect  for  Senator  Glass  as  a  statesman  and  my  sincere  affection 
for  him  as  a  friend. 

L.  W.  Douglas. 

Although  we  are  separated  by  almost  2.CO0  miles.  I  am  thinking 
of  Senator  Glass  on  his  eighty-second  anniversary,  wishing  him 
health,  happiness,  and  a  world  of  every  good  thing  throughout  tha 
year  ahead. 

Sam  G.  Bratton. 


Congratulations  to  Senator  Glass.  I  wish  for  hlnr  many  more 
years  of  u.sefulness  and  happiness.  Sorry  I  cannot  be  with  him. 
With  affection  and  admiration. 

P.  H.  Dkkwxy. 

All  blessings  on  Senator  Glass  this  day  and  every  day. 

Amelie  Teol-betzkot. 

Owing  to  previous  engagements,  I  find  It  impossible  to  attend 
the  dinner  given  to  Senator  Glass.  For  over  a  c^uartcr  century  I 
have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  the  association  and  protection  of  his 
friendship,  and  like  millions  of  others  unknown  to  him  have  reaped 
the  benefits  of  his  wl.se  and  courageous  statesmanship.  Any  honor 
or  tribute  will  be  but  a  .small  evidence  of  the  admiration  and 
affection  In  which  he  Is  held  by  his  countrymen.  May  good  luck, 
happiness,  and  peace  be  hit.  for  many  years  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Beenaad  M.  Basucu. 
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Accept  my  hparty  enngT«tulatlcns  upon  the  spler.did  and  woll- 
deserved  tribute  paid  to  S-nator  Glass  by  S'»>-ot  Briar.  Certainly 
he  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  tlie  universal  esteem,  respect,  and 
affection  m  which  he  i-^  held  by  all  cf  the  people  of  this  country. 
Mrs.  Battle  Joins  nr.-  in  affectionate  remembrances  and  warm  per- 
sonal regards  to  Senator  Glass  and  hxs  t.ister. 

Ceokcc  Gordon  Battxe. 


Institute  of  World  Affairs,  Riverside,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  Mississim 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
,  Thursday.  January  11.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    ELBERT   D    THOMAS.   OF  UTAH 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  Prpsirient.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
deliveied  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Thomas  I 
before  the  Institute  of  World  Affairs  at  Riverside.  Calif.,  on 
December  15.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

Dr  von  KleinSmld.  collenguos  on  the  program,  and  members  of 
the  ins-atute  I  have  a  feelln?.  President  von  KleinSnnld.  that  I  am 
not  Kolng  Ui  give  a  verv  good  talk  tonight,  because  when  I  asked 
the  good  Lord  to  help  Im-  through  with  it  I  Just  offered  a  prayer 
that  I  might  do  well  enough  to  be  invited  back  again  By  not 
being  here  for  the  full  ses.slon  I  have  missed  the  inspiration  of  thi^ 
occasion  and  the  nieetlng.s  of  the  institute  I  have  listened  tonight 
to  the  only  two  talks  that  I  have  heard,  the  splendidly  optimistic 
talk  of  Dr  Martin,  who  last  year,  in  describing  what  he  had  seen 
first  hand  in  Europe,  gave  me  more  information  right  here,  more 
real  thought  about  what  wa.s  taking  place  over  there,  than  I  got 
from  the  three  Amhas-sadcrs  who  cam?  over  to  tell  us  about  It  and 
from  anyone  el.^e  during  the  whok»  year  ThRt  is  an  extremely 
hoptful  sign  And  the  deductions  that  Dr  Martin  made  last  year, 
like  those  he  made  tonight,  were  true.  Just  as  true  as  the  hunches 
of  Dr  Rowells  Greek  friend.  The  world  lives  both  by  study  and 
by   huiiCh.  and   that  Is  my  supplement  to  Dr    Rowells  definition 

of  faith  ,.   .  ^      ^. 

I  cannot  help  but  put  in  here  a  touch  of  the  religious  under  the 
In.^piration  of  Dr  Rowell  and  sav  that  the  world  must  ever  live 
by  faith  and  wc'  individuals  in  the  wo-ld  must  live  by  faith,  be- 
cuvise  if  we  try  to  live  bv  knowledge  we  have  to  deal  entirely  with 
the  present  and  the  past",  living  bv  those  thines  we  remember  The 
glory  of  mans  mind  is  his  abliity  to  protect  himself  into  new 
situations;  for  when  man  learned  how.  after  he  discovered  the 
concept  of  time,  to  seek  a  future,  then  man  arrived  at  the  present, 
thus  jueUfylng  faith  in  man  and  in  his  ultimate  solving  of  the 
problems  of  life 

Dr  Rowell  left  us  with  somewhat  of  a  feeling  that  even  if  we 
do  not  go  to  see  Wha:  Price  Glory,  we  are  still  convinced  that 
this  Is  a  cockeyed  world  Well,  that  Is  nothing  very  new.  I  get 
all  n^ixeU  up  in  mv  contemplation  of  ancient  lore,  but  I  think 
there  was  a  day  back  in  the  time  of  Greek  mythology  when  Diana 
was  the  goddess  of  directions.  She  was  called  not  only  Diana  of 
the  Hunt  and  Diana  of  the  Cro^s'oads.  but  also,  by  the  wits  of 
ancl-'iit  times,  who  then  represented  those  persons  who  accepted 
the  theory  of  a  cockeved  world.  Diana  of  the  Cross  Eyes.  A  Chinese 
once  .<aid  that  when"  things  were  as  bad  as  thcv  p.issibly  could  be 
and  then  take  a  turn  for  the  worse,  then  China  is  ncrmal.  1.  tco. 
have  spckfn  in  the  way  in  which  Dr  Rowell  spoke,  and  many  a 
time  I  was  accused  of  Ijelng  a  pesSlm.lst.  But  do  we  want  a  world 
without  problems?  Do  we  want  a  passive  world?  Does  anyone 
WHTit  a  condition  of  bliss'' 

I  remember  one  description  of  a  preexl,=tent  state  where  the  gods 
met  tv  ce:her  in  their  glory  and  after  planning  the  new  world  they 
decided  to  people  it.  And  one  plan  that  was  offered  called  for  the 
sendliig  of  souls  down  and  the  bringing  of  them  back  perfect  An- 
other plan  was  to  send  them  down  and  let  them  work  cut  their  own 
and  the  worlds  destiny  I  am  sure  that  It  was  then  that  the  an^rels 
shouted  for  Joy  I  should  have  wanted  to  be  one  of  the  artels  who 
said  ••Give  me  a  chan';^."  and  not  a  guaranty  of  perfection. 

That  Is  the  klna  of  faith  I  have  in  this  world.  Having  been  a 
schocil  teacher  and  watched  bovs  and  girls  grow  into  manhood  and 
womanhood.  I  remember  the  stcry  cf  three  little  pigs  experimented 
on  at  an  agricultural  station  The  three  little  pigs  were  taken  at 
birth  One  pig  was  given  everything  a  body  should  have,  includ- 
ing vitamin  B:  another.  Just  a  little  of  the  good:  and  the  third  was 
turned  loose  to  rustle  for  himself  At  the  end  of  the  experiment 
the  first  was  completely  economically  worthless,  although  I  suppose 
apiritually  all  right;  the  next  was  one  that  you  and  I  would  never 


want-  but  the  third  little  pig  who  rustled  for  himself  developed 
into  the  kind  of  pig  that  made  him  economically  and  socially  a 
going  concern,  a  pride  to  himself  and  his  ow^ner. 

Let  me  show  vcu  some  remarkable  things  that  have  taken  place 
in  this  world  lately;    and  It   is  through   institutions  such  as  this 
one  which  we  are  now  holding  that  some  of  these  things  have  been 
made  possible.     Dr.  Beard.  In  his  latest  article,  makes  fun  of  these 
study  groups  and  makes  fun  of  anyone  who  teaches  International 
rel.itlons    but   the   fact   remains   that   within    a    generation    it    h?s 
become  extremely  hard  to  lead  a  country  such  as  curs  into  war. 
while    It    was   very,    very   easy    to   do    so    in    generations    p>a;,t.     As 
Dr    Martin   has  pointed   out.   these   wars   which    are   going  on   are 
wars  which  no  one  wmts,   not   even  those   who  are   fichting   them 
In   1916.  after  President  Wilson  delivered  his  preparedness  address. 
I  suppose  because  I  had  had  my  photograph  taken  in  a  uniform 
once.  I  was  asked  to  help  with  the  parade  in  my  home  city      A'l 
the  citizens  marched   lncl\:dlnv;  the  professional  men  and  the  clergy, 
urging  that  America  prepare  for  war.     Thinking  of  the  experiences 
of  IQfe  and  the  first  part  of  1917.  we  remember  a  war  party  in  the 
United  States  which   included  the  majority  of  our   people— fcr   it 
was  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  not  the  Government  that 
urged  war      We  read  such  statements  as  that  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, whom  I  am  sure  we  ccu'd  point  out  as  a  leader  of  th--?  war 
party  in  America,  describing  President  Wilson  as  being  too  weak  to 
lead  us  into  war  and  writing  a  letter  to  an  English  friend  s.iylng 
that  probably  America  v  ould  never  understand,  under  the  lesder- 
ship  of  such  a  man  as  Wilson,  that  we  have  to  gain  cur  salvation 
throuEh  a  baptism  of  blocd      If  anyone  were  to  say  this  todav.  the 
statement  would  be  rare  enough  to  be  news,  but  no  newspaper  would 
play  it  up  as  being  representative  of  the  Ideals  of  the  people  today. 
Tiiere  Is — and  I  have  Just  row  been  through  more  than  half  th*" 
States   of    the   Union  -there   is   absolutely    nowhere    in    the   United 
States  any  war  sentiment  at  all.  and  this  Is  not  because  the  .Ameri- 
can people  are  not  willing  to  do  their  part  for  the  world,   it  is  not 
because  they  arc  cynical;   It  Is  because  they  have  learned  down   In 
their  hearts  the  futility  of  war  in  solving  any  grent  quejt'on.  and 
that  Is  why.  along  with  other  things  which  have  to  do  with  war. 
nations  are  backward  in  hurling  their  m.a<«ses  cf  citi/ens  into  battle. 
Those  persons  who  have  scoffed  at  teachers  of  International  relations 
arc  not  responsible  for  the  peoples  having  learned  this  lesson     That 
credit  should  be  given  to  those  who  have  thought  that  If  the  people 
u!5derstocd  war  as  it  actually  is  they  would  appreciate  Its  futility 
and   learn   to  hate  it  as  a   medium   of   settling   misunderstandings. 
The  war  going  on  is  terrible,  but  extremely  scientific,  and  science 
and  knowledge  together  sometimes  will  contribute  toward  prevent- 
ing the  futility  of  an  experiment. 

Not  only  are  we  convinced  but  it  is  a  fact  that  America  would 
serve  no  good  purpose  at  all  in  entering  this  war.  even  if  we  could 
find  in  Its  complex  nature  that  side  which  would  be  consistent  with 
American  ideals  As  pointed  out  by  Dr  Martin,  the  pca'-e  of  1918 
and  1919  failed  because  it  was  wTitten  by  scores  of  nations,  all  of 
them  belligerents  Scores  and  scores  of  nations  had  cone  Into  war 
and  Just  a  few  had  remained  out.  Only  here  and  there  was  a  nation 
left  to  temper  the  influence  of  the  victors  over  the  vanquished.  And 
so  much  was  that  the  case  that  constructive  agencies  of  peace  were 
interwoven  with  rhe  destructive  hates  Incident  to  the  war  and  some 
of  the  peace  treaties  did  not  become  effective  even  after  the  war. 
Constructive  thinking  was  tied  up  with  destructive  action.  Our 
hope  for  the  future  is  that  neutral  will  for  a  peaceful  world  will 
tuide  thought  toward  a  constructive  peace,  a  peace  looking  toward 
a  better  future  not  looking  back  with  vengeful  hate.  Peace,  tem- 
pered by  the  will  of  the  noncombatant  world.  Is  the  promise  we 
should  like  to  see  fulfilled. 

Now.  what  will  America's  part  be  In  this  peace  of  tomorrow?  I 
do  not  know.  I  frankly  do  not  know.  The  American  Government  Is 
such  a  complex  one  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  know  where  the  last 
word  Is;  yet  I  think  that,  if  the  will  of  the  American  people  is 
applied,  the  American  contribution  will  come  from  America's 
experience. 

The  technique  of  world  organization  Is  a  very  vital  thing.  The 
great  stabilities  of  the  oldest  social  democracy  and  economic  democ- 
racy of  the  world  are  those  that  rest  upon  simple  principles.  There 
U  a  political  democracy  when  there  is  an  economic  and  .social 
democracy,  for  we  do  not  have  a  political  democracy  unless  we  have 
an  economic  and  scKial  one.  America's  contribution  can.  first  cf  all, 
be  a  political  cor.tnbution.  The  world  has  already  seen  this  tech- 
lilque  at  work.  Where  can  we  find  any  better  form  for  substituilng 
reason  for  force  than  that  found  in  courts  of  justice?  The  need, 
therefore,  fer  an  international  court  of  Jtistlce  is  Just  as  apparent 
as  it  ever  was.  Tliat  ideal  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was.  It  probably  has 
not  functioned  quite  as  well  as  It  might  have  functioned.  It  prob- 
ably has  not  been  accepted  quite  as  universally  as  it  might  have  been 
accepted,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  In  our  own 
Government  the  importance  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  not  accepted  at  once. 

Then  we  turn  to  the  ideal  of  the  League,  the  debating  of  ques- 
tions, the  fettling  of  di.sputes  by  bringing  them  out   before  the 
people      The   world   ha<   known   that   more   than    60   nations   have 
sat  down  around   a  discussion   table,  and  that   these   nations   will 
not    lose    that    ideal    in    spite    of    present    noneffectiveness    of    the 
\    League.     If  we  are  going  to  have  peace  in  this  world,  what  better 
J    Ideal  can  we  have  for  a  lasting  peace  than  the  hope  and  aspiration 
of  an  international  labor  organisation  such  as  Is  represented  by  the 
International   Labor  OfBce.   an   international  peace   brought  at>out 
I    by  advancing  social  Justice      Thus  we  have  those  ideals  and  while 
1    they  are  not   100  percent  effective,  they  are  habit-forming   ideals. 
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and  when  once  the  nations  of  the  world  start  to  use  them,  they  will 
bi?ccme  great  and  stabilizing  Influences. 

But.  you  say.  security  through  international  action  has  failed. 
Just  what  has  not  failed?  The  only  wholly  successful  technique 
that  I  know  of  is  that  of  Ghandl.  who  by  his  utter  weakness  still 
makes  Great  Britain  listen  and  act.  Here  there  was  never  failure, 
and  Ghandl  is  true,  not  only  to  his  Ideals,  but  also  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose,  and  right  now  he  Is  not  the  type  cf 
man  to  thrust  a  dagger  into  the  back  of  his  opponents.  There  Is. 
then,  seme  hope 

Armaments  do  not  bring  peace  and  security.  One  would  imagine 
the  United  States  might  have  an  army  of  2,000.000  people,  and 
trust  to  that  sort  of  thing  But  Poland  had  an  army  of  2.000,000 
people;  that  is.  the  nation  that  was  Poland  had.  We  cannot  put 
our  faith  m  arms  and  have  it  count.  And  what  about  the  Russian 
hordes?  They  have  men  under  arms.  What  if  we  .see  in  Finland 
overpowering  force  defeated,  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  in  this 
world  that  a  small  force,  fighting  for  the  right  m:u-shalled  with 
right  on  their  side,  have  overcome  millions  fighting  for  what  they 
know  not.  If  right  should  prevail,  we  would  see  that  there  was 
something  to  be  extremely  happy  about  in  this  world  of  ours. 

But  the  best  of  all  is  that  as  far  as  this  great  Nation  is  con- 
cerned, war  as  an  Instrument  of  accomplishing  national  ends  Is 
considered  utterly  futile.  Our  new  national  attitude  In  this  is  a 
6tep  forward  Then  we  realize  that  our  own  experiences  have 
given  us  now  what  the  world  needs  in  the  technique  of  govern- 
mental organization  the  f.deral  idea.  We  do  not  have  to  have  a 
un.on  of  stales  to  apply  the  federal  idea.  That  is  America's  con- 
tribution to  the  art  of  government,  to  be  sure,  but  all  we  need  to 
do  is  what  we  have  done  In  our  own  Union,  temper  in  some  way 
the  absolute  sovereifnty  of  the  entity  of  the  larger  states  and 
emphasize  the  fact  that  those  activities  which  are  of  universal  con- 
cern shall  be  treated  in  a  universal  way.  and  those  of  local  char- 
acter be  treated  in  a  local  way.  and  we  have  the  governmental 
techniqtie  for  a  better  world.  This  America  can  offer.  And  under 
that  system  It  could  be  possible,  and  It  should  be  possible,  to 
receive  Into  that  community  of  nations  states  of  every  known 
Ideological   theory 

In  the  United  States  we  are  now  being  pre&sed  to  cut  off  relations 
with  Russia  Why''  Because  we  are  Indignant.  But  what  shall  we 
have  accomplished  by  this^  Nothing  more  than  to  cut  off  one  more 
peaceful  process  which  we  must  turn  to  again  later  No;  we  do  not 
want  to  go  to  the  bottom  again.  Let  us  build  on  up  Let  us  not 
carry  the  banner  for  those  who  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
v.i'h  Hitler.  Stalin,  or  Mussolini  Their  own  people  and  time  will 
take  care  of  them  Let  us  remember  this:  That  one  hundred  and 
thirty-odd  years  ago.  wh?n  a  great  dictator  was  running  rampant 
over  the  world  and  needed  gold  to  carry  on  aggression,  that  our  own 
Thomas  Jeffers(>n  entered  into  negotiations  and  paid  him  gold  for 
Lcu.slana  at  a  time  when  he  knew  this  money  would  be  used  for 
more  aggression  If  we  say  that  because  we  do  nfit  like  cur  neigh- 
bor we  shall  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing but  make  it  harder  to  live  with  him.  The  ancients,  when 
they  taught  us  the  truth  of  life,  wrote  of  the  utter  futility  of 
attempting  to  be  social  by  unsocial  means. 

The  trouble  with  this  world  is  that  it  was  a  fine  world  as  long  as 
Adam  was  alone  with  the  animals  in  the  garden  But  as  soon  as  they 
turned  Adam  Into  a  social  being  all  the  ills  followed  And  there  is 
no  greater  lesson  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Old  Testament  than  the 
lesson  of  tea-hing  the  people  to  live  together,  though  we  have  not 
suf^ceeded  fully  yet  What  good  does  it  do  not  to  talk  to  Hitler? 
What  good  does  it  do  not  to  carry  on  relations  with  Russia?  Russia 
will  still  be  there;  the  German  people  will  still  Ix*  there  While  we 
would  cor  slder  that  the  world  on  which  international  law  rests  has 
been  abused,  and  nations  which  theoretically  were  guaranteed  an 
equality  with  other  nations  have  been  wiped  out.  one  laughs  ex- 
CH-dmg.y  loud  when,  for  examjjle,  a  Hitler  overruns  and  destroys  an 
Austria,  and  overruns  and  destroys  Czechoslovakia,  and  overruns 
and  destroys  Poland  and  then  protests  on  the  grounds  of  the  break- 
ing of  a  rule  of  international  law  that  Rumania  is  unneutral  in 
allowing  a  change  of  the  Polish  Government  to  take  place  in 
Rumania  while  the  Government  is  in  retreat  there.  Even  in  a 
situation  of  that  kind  we  see  something  that  is  hopeful,  becaus? 
international  law  still  is  used  for  an  arguing  point  if  nothing  else. 
That  means  it  is  not  dead. 

So  In  the  "xperlence  of  the  United  States  there  has  been  enough 
of  the  political  technique  developed  so  that  we  can  constructively 
offer  something  to  the  world.  Now.  if  we  can  only  find  the  other 
tru'hs  that  are  so  essential,  the  economic  one.  fcr  example.  If  we 
could  recognize  the  economic  facts  of  the  world,  mu.h  would  be 
gained,  A  recognition  of  an  actual  world  unity  by  a  comparative 
study  of  national  alms  would  follow.  I  do  not  dtspair  You  do  not 
despair  Dr  Rowell  mentioned  Germany  in  the  good  old  days  I 
was  there  Tills  fine  old  Germany  we  dream  about  was  not  a  Ger- 
many cf  freedom  of  thought  and  aciion.  and  it  is  the  same  with  a 
number  of  things  that  seemed  =o  good  becau'^e  thry  are  in  the  pa.«t. 
I  must  say.  bad  and  discouraging  and  hopeless  as  th°  world  S"ems. 
In  our  own  country,  for  example,  mere  happiness  is  actually  being 
enjoyed  by  more  people  in  the  United  States  tcday  than  was  ever 
the  case  before. 

And  let  me  leave  you  wl'h  this  one  thought  We  as  members  of 
a  democracy  do  not  like  the  authoritative  state,  realizing  that  it 
means  the  curbing  of  a  man  s  soul.  mind,  property,  and  all  that  he 
has  which  makes  him  a  man  m  the  sens.^  of  America's  freedom. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  dictator  today  who  does  not  rule  as  a 
result  of  taking  care  cf  the  common  people.    I  do  not  t)ellcve  that 


anyone  ever  used  the  expression  "Let  them  eat  cake,"  but  one  thing 
that  no  dictator  accepts  todav  is  the  possibility  of  escaping  the 
responsibility  of  feeding  his  people. 
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HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF   OKEGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  11.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  RALPH  E    MOODY 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
hvered  by  Hon.  Ralph  E.  Moody  before  the  Members'  Forum 
of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  January  8.  1940, 
on  the  subject  How  Labor  Can  Cooperate  in  Developing 
Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mortal  man  is  influenced  by  two  inconsistent  emotions — spiritual 
aspiration  and  material  actuality  Neither  can  be  considered  or 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  other  It  is.  ho-*ever.  that 
desire  to  mix  them  which  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  dema- 
gogue and  gives  him  his  following.  Theorists  who  base  their  doc- 
trine upon  any  such  mixture  are  false  prophets.  Permanent  or 
perpetual  material  Utopia  always  has  been,  ever  will  be.  a  mere 
fiction,  never  a  fact 

Our  forefathers,  who  were  Christian  in  profc-^sion  and  belief,  and 
sometimes  in  practice,  gave  us  a  Constitution  solelv  in  the  domain 
of  realism,  which  wisely  and  fully  provided  for  individual  liberty 
and  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  and  guaranteed  protection 
in  the  possession  of  legally  acquired  property,  thus  stimulating  and 
encouraging  Industry  and  thrift. 

The  Constitution  did  more — it  provided  for  a  government  of  laws, 
and  not  of  men.  The  forefathers  in  making  and  ordaining  this 
fundamental  law  created  and  established  a  democratic  lorm  of 
government,  relying  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  i)ecp:e  in  nurturing 
and  protecting  such  wonderful  heritage  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  the  right  conception  in  realizing  these  truths  when  he 
said  that  his  "legs  were  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground  '  Let 
us.  therefore,  not  permit  our  feet  to  be  lifted  from  the  ground  when 
considering  the  enactment  of  laws  or  when  sitting  in  Judgment  on 
our  chosen   officials  in   their  administration  of   the  laws. 

There  is  no  effect  without  cause,  and  the  relationship  between 
labor  and  capital  in  Oregon  has  been  unwhoksjme  and  certainly 
retarded  the  development  of  this  great  Commonwealth 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  troubles  which  existed  a  few  years 
ago  when  strong-armed  squads,  presumably  representing  labor, 
but  in  fact  representing  only  racketeering  leaders  and  corrupt 
capital  which  used  labor  to  stamp  out  competition,  ran  riot  in 
this  Slate.  To  you  I  need  not  repeat  the  details  of  the  labor  war 
In  Oregon  Tlie  indifference  of  the  law-enforcement  officers  to  act 
in  some  of  the  localities  of  the  State,  and  the  inability  of  those 
officers  who  were  anxious  and  willing  to  act  to  properly  and 
effectively  cope  with  the  then  existing  conditions,  was  made  ap- 
parent to  General  Martin,  who  was  then  our  Governor.  He  saw  a 
situation  which  was  throwing  thousands  of  workers  out  of  em- 
ployment, stagnating  and  destroying  business,  causing  irreparable 
leas  and  great  inconvenience  to  the  general  public.  He  instantly 
and  patriotically  met  the  challenge  to  the  State's  welfare.  Taking 
control,  he  directed  the  State  police  to  aid  and  a.sslst  the  local 
officers,  and  he  appointed  a  coordinator  in  order  to  .secure  coopera- 
tion with  all  the  law-enforcement  agencies  of  the  State.  You've 
been  told  and  retold  the  story  of  the  prosecutions  which  landed 
leaders  in  Jail  and  the  penitentiary,  which  gave  back  to  the  worker 
the  control  of  his  own  labor  organizations.  If  he  Is  not  too  In- 
different and  unpatriotic  to  accept  the  responsibility  which  has 
been  placed  directly  on  him.  Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  when 
the  history  of  the  labor  troubles  of  this  decade  is  written.  Gene-ral 
Martin  and  the  State  of  Oregon  will  be  .sh  jwn  to  have  led  the  way 
out  of  the  morass  of  discord  and  loss  which  labor  wars  breed. 

You  have  a.>-ked  me  how  can  Oregon  labor  contribute  to  the 
development  of  this  Commonwealtli. 

Not  alone.  God  know^.  can  labor  accomplish  neace.  Let  me 
tise  the  trite  old  comparison  which  says  that  labor  and  capital 
is  a  team  which  must  pull  together  That  Is  true.  But  the  gen- 
eral public,  every  man  and  woman  who  enjoys  the  right  of  franchise, 
must  sit  in  the  driver's  seat  and  direct  that  team  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

Lead  by  demagogues  and  self-seekers  who  have  been  psyohology- 
wi.se  but  lacking  in  the  fundamentals  of  patriotism,  uiisound 
tlieorists,  who  have  woven  fancy  and  fact  Into  alluring  promise*. 
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labor,  capital,  and  the  general  public  have  lost  sight  of  the  Amerl-    I 
can  ideal  of  common  welfare  ' 

Indifferent.  selfiFh.  greedy,  capital  ha.* — and  perhaps  here  lay  the    | 
fundamental  trouble- -taken  advantage  of  the  synem  of  government    | 
which   was  to  guarantee   us  our   personal   and   property   rights,  to 
force  enactment  of  unwise  legislation  which  gave  capital  an  unfair 
advantage  over  the  worker      That  was  wrong 

With  the  ^ame  Indifference  to  the  welfare  of  this  country  w.th 
the  same  eelfl&h  purpose  and  greedy  emotion,  labor  has  permltte>i 
the  control  of  labor  organizations  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
imscrupulous  racketeers.  Labor  his  been  exploited,  first  In  some 
In.-tances  by  capital,  though  the  number  of  unfair  employers  have 
always  bt-en  a  small  percentasje  Then  came  the  labor  lord,  the 
racket e-r  who  saw  In  organi/^l  labor  blocks  of  votes  which  would 
yield  political  power  aiwl  prefitige.  nidulKlng  In  the  promlie  of  in- 
cre-t-sed  pay  roll.s  to  come  to  thos?  workers. 

Under  the  cloak  of  so-called  liberalism,  we  saw  developing  In  this 
country,  class  consciousnes.s  Russia  .-aw  an  opening;  Agitators. 
who  BK^n^vated  every  trifling  labor  dispute,  directed  from  Moscow. 
worked  their  wriy  into  labor  orEanizations.  Troubles  developed. 
Work  stopped  Pay  rolls  stepped.  Mills  and  factories  closed.  In 
srmf  instances,  and  here  I  sav  is  one  of  the  greatest  sins,  corrupt 
businessmen  and  industrialists  dealt  with  unscrupulous  labor 
lord*  to  force  out  of  bus.nes';.  competition  Workers  suffered. 
Business  suffered,  and  labor  lords  waxed  rich  If  the  rank  and 
file  of  labor  could  speak,  strike*  would  be  few  and  most  generally 
Justified. 

Labor  In  Its  selfishness  and  unwillingness  to  look  upon  itself  as 
an  inte<;ral  part  of  the  countrv  as  a  whole,  pennittetl  itself  to  be 
explcitid  as  a  political  force.  Tlie  demagogue  flourished.  Men 
have  been  elected  to  our  State  leglfclatures  and  to  Congress  solely 
because  they  represented  labcr  How  fundamentally  wrong  this  Is. 
Until  our  law-making  bodies  are  cleansed  of  this  clas-.-con-^^cious 
group  and  filled  with  honest  stralght-thinkinu  Anrierican.s  who=e 
recf  gnlzed  patriotic  duty  Is  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people,    bad    conditions    will    exist 

Oofxl  government  d-pends  upon  the  willingness  of  the  men 
and  women  who  should  be  the  government,  to  vote  honestly  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  be-^t  Interest  of  the  country  Class 
legislation  fcueht  over  In  legislative  halls  engenders  bitterness, 
and  drives  further  the  weffge  between  capital  and  labc^r 

The  j^elf-seeker  and  the  dema?o<:ue.  who  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
votei  and  retaining  himself  in  office  and  who  looks  at  every  piere  of 
l«-gl8lation  in  the  light  of  votes.  Is  a  traitor  to  the  principles  of 
American  Eovernment  and  a  traitor  to  the  misguided  majority  who 
listened  to  hl«  crooning  promises  and  placed  him  In  office 

E>.ery  time  a  so-called  pifcf  of  labor  legislation  Is  approved  which 
will  ftirther  hamstring  business  the  so-called  friends  of  labor  arc 
simplv  throwing;  more  men  an'l  women  out  of  work  and  adding  to 
the  already-overburdened  relief  load 

Bverv  time  a  committee  presumably  reprrsentlnr:  labor  makes 
demands  upon  an  emp'over  which  weakens  the  financial  structure 
of  bu8'nf«s  the  drstrtution  of  more  lobs.  wUh  Its  resultant  suffering 
and  despair  and  destruction  of  our  American  pvstem.  Is  effected. 

Russia  IS  aware  of  this  and  that  is  the  rea.-^rn  we  find  men  either 
openly  or  secretly  allif'd  with  Ijolshevlsm,  .so  frequently  In  positions 
Cf  power  in  labor  crranizatlons 

It  Is  not  onlv  a  sad  com.mentarv  but  a  bane'ul  Inf.uence  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  that  the  present  head  of  the  Labor  Dcrart- 
ment  of  the  Fe^leral  Government  Is  an  alien  In  thought  and  action 
to  the  fundamental  ideals  of  otir  Government.  Labor  certainly  Is 
not  contnbutlnc  to  the  development  of  bu-.ness  or  to  our  country's 
welfare  in  insisting  upon  or  approving  the  action  cf  the  Secretary 
cf  labor  In  referritic  to  a  pink  Intellectual  the  fact-finding  power 
of  determli-.ing  wh-ther  Harry  Bridges  is  a  Communl?t  or  not.  or  an 
otherwise  undesirable  alien.  The  sensible  and  patriotic  American 
will  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  on  this  important  question  by  the 
referee's  75.(X)0  words  of  anesthetic 

Patriotic  Americans  shou!d  be  aware  of  fellow  travelers,  parlor 
pinks,  f  dltcr  al  and  m.iVKa^jne  writers  who  use  every  means  avail- 
able to  spread  propa^^anda  of  Ideologies  basically  opposed  to  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  They  are  either  dreamers  or 
w  If -Stokers,  who  assidxiously  tear  away  at  the  foundations  of  this 
Government.  While  on  this  subject,  another  croup  which  is  an 
Insult  to  the  intelligence  cf  this  country  Is  our  news  commentato-s 
who  clutter  up  the  air.  blasting  forth  on  our  radios  to  'Intf rpref 
the  news  of  the  day  They  take  it  for  granted  the  American  men- 
tahty  IS  so  debased  and  dej;radcd  that  from  straightfcrw  ird  news 
stories  people  of  this  country  are  unable  to  fonn  their  own  opinons. 
The  subsidized  columnist  and  the  crusading  commentators  are 
becoming  the  most  effective  means  of  spreading  radical  propaganda 
In  this  country  today. 

Labor  should  not  be  fooled  or  lllusloned  by  any  theoretical  and 
professional  uplift  group  who  see  no  good  in  Che  American  system 
cf  ^  -  rnment.  but  have  a  utoptan  dream  which  include.-^  the 
de--tr  ..  I. on  of  capital,  free  enterprise,  and  freedom  of  workers,  sub- 
oruiuaiing  all  to  thi^  spiritual  dream  of  an  ethereal  society  Practical 
rules  cannot  be  successfully  combined  with  a  dreamer's  brain  child. 
Labor  can  aid  in  the  develcpment  of  Oregon.  Tliere  mu-t  be 
capital  to  give  labor  that  opportunity.  Capital  must  be  made  to 
fetl  safe  from  ptrkccution  by  labor  groups  and  biased  administra- 
tive officers  No  man  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  and  an  Idea 
and  a  good  market  In  view  is  going  to  ri>k  that  money  in  develop- 
ment if  he  cannot  count  on  the  cooperation  of  labor.     Capital  has 


a  right  to  a  fair  return  on  Its  Investment.  Invest^ment  at  best 
Involves  risk-  market  change:  the  future  is  always  uncertain.  But. 
If  added  to  the  natural  chances,  he  also  faces  constant  labor  war; 
If  he  cannot  retain  fnendly  relationship  with  the  men  and  women 
who  must  be  basically  important  In  that  development,  then  he  Is 
not  going  to  take  a  chance,  and  business  Is  lost,  pay  rolls  los», 
and  Jobs  are  lacking— thus  no  development.  When  the  rank  and 
file  of  labcr  cleanses  it.-^elf  of  racketeering  leadership  and  is  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  employer  in  retaining  business  on  a  healthy 
basis,  labor  will  then  be  giving  a  great  conUlbutlon  to  the  develcp- 
m'nt  of  Oregon 

Labor  leaders  decry  technology  replacing  men  with  machines. 
They  should  remember  that  machines  don't  mnke  unjust  de- 
mands; and  If  labor  makes  hand  work  unprofitable  then  machines 
will  rerjlpce  men  Capital,  on  the  other  hand  should  take  Into 
consldeVatlon  that  in  replacing  men  with  machines,  pay  roll  Is 
being  reduced,  and  so  is  the  buying  power  of  the  country  being 
reduced,  and  so  are  markets  b:-ing  eliminated.  There  must  be 
friendship  and  the  understanding  of  a  common  cause  between 
labor  and  capital,  If  the  general  public  Is  to  be  protected  from 
this  evil. 

Last  fall,  when  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Oregon  Initiated 
the  law  to  protect  the  employee,  the  employer,  and  the  general 
public  In  cases  of  labor  controversy.  I  spcke  in  its  behalf.  I 
.^-upported  this  measure  becau.se  I  believed  and  now  believe  It  to 
be  fair  and  Just.  I  have  always  believed  that  if  the  truch  cf  the 
situation  ccu'.d  be  gotten  to  the  voters,  the  result  would  be  an 
approval  cf  the  truth,  for  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  In  the 
hoLiesty.  Integrity,  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people,  and  I 
know  that  the  vast  majority  want  to  do  right  when  they  know 
what  that  right  thing  Is  to  do. 

This  statute  does  not  In  any  respect  hamstring  the  rank  and  file 
of  labor;  it  protects  them  in  all  their  fundamental  rights,  aiid  It 
protecus  labor  from  racketeering.  If  the  worliers  are  willing  to  exer- 
cise the  riehts  it  guarantees  to  them.  The  law  gives  to  employers 
no  new  rights,  but  protects  them  In  their  ftuidamental  rights,  and, 
mast  important.  It  protects  the  public  from  uncontrolled  laboi- 
warfare,  such  as  has  caused  the  great  loss  and  subsequent  retarding 
cf  the  development  of  Oregon. 

The  morning  after  the  ejection,  when  I  realized  the  rank  and  fV.e 

of  labor    the  workers  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  Commonwealth. 

had  accepted  th:s  act  which  freed  them  from  racketeers,  I  remarked 

that  it  would  be  my  purpose  to  fight  against  any  euiployer  taking 

any  Improper  or  unfair  advantage  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 

act.  and  there  Is  no  evidence  that  he  has.  or  has  attempted  to  do  so. 

I  believe  that  the  rights  of  the  workers  are  Just  as  sacred  as  tne 

rights  of  capita'-,  and  should  be  protected  with  the  sume  vigor. 

Our  forefathers  bequeathed  us  a  heritage  of  freedom — a  freedom 

I    based  on  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  man.     Every   time   we  sit 

I    idly  by  and  see  our  freedom  lost  through  compromi-e.  and  see  the 

administration  of  government  placed  in  bureaus  rather  than  laws. 

we  are  destroying  our  heritage — throwing  it  away  for  the  temporary 

gain  sometimes  enjoyed. 

Elections  are  events  cf  every  24  months.  Yet  we  find  that  18 
months  uut  of  the  24  the  average  American  citizen  drifts  He 
may  crab  about  government,  but  he  takes  no  more  than  6  month*, 
and  generally  about  3  m.onths.  of  his  time  to  be  actively  interested 
in  correcting  evils  of  government. 

Twelve  months  of  every  year  should  be  devoted  to  Interest  in 
government.  Where  an  evil  exists,  there  should  be  a  concentrated 
program  of  education,  not  propaganda,  to  tell  tne  general  public 
the  truth  of  the  situation.  The  leaders  of  every  community  should 
be  glad  to  accept  this  task.  Taxation  and  regulatory  measures  are 
not  matters  for  hasty  action.  It  should  mean  study,  education, 
truth,  facts  It  is  unfortunately  true  tlat  in  recent  years  the 
"crooner  "  the  "kft-wlng  windjammer."  the  Donald  Ducks,  have 
had  a  grand  time  entertaining  the  American  public.  But  I  still 
believe  in  the  fundamental  patriotism  and  hone.=ty  of  the  majority 
of  the  voters  of  this  country,  and  I  believe  that  ccnunon  sense, 
once  we  find  leaders  with  courage  to  u.st^  common  sense,  will  have 
the  greatest  appeal  to  our  countrymen  the  Nation  over. 

Let's  stop  political  burlesqueing.  Let  s  step  putting  on  a  good 
s^ow  for  3  months  out  of  every  2  years  as  we  battle  for  some  law 
which  rhcu'd  have  been  having  a  chance  to  be  before  the  voters 
for  a  yea.'  for  their  study  and  Judgment — yea.  if  pos.^iblf.  for  2  yiars. 
Do  not  think  because  you  vote  at  an  election  that  ycu  are  a  gocd 
citizen.  Vote  InteiligenUy.  and.  as  leaders  of  your  community, 
n.ake  an  endeavor  to  see  that  others  have  the  facts  before  them 
so  that  they.  too.  may  pass  intelligent  Judgment  upon  the  i.-5.sues 
which  come  to  them  in  a  lawmaking  and  office-selecting  capacity. 
The  pioneer  statesman  saw  public  service  as  an  obligation  of  a 
patriot,  not  as  a  meal  ticket.  Perpetuating  one's  self  in  office  is  not 
public  service  in  its  highest  sen.se.  The  unwillingness  of  sound, 
right-thiuking  practical  businessmen  to  enter  politics  and  sacrifice, 
if  necf'ssary.  their  personal  affairs  while  they  serve  their  Govern- 
ment has  become  a  rare  praetice.  The  Geld  has  been  left  open  for 
ambitious,  self-seeking  demagogues,  who  have  landed  this  country 
in  a  dangerous,  chaotic  condition,  which  only  practical,  sound 
business  principles  applied  to  government  can  restore  and  correct. 
Here.  a^am.  labor  can  help  Oregon.  As  long  as  the  worker  listens 
to  the  man  who  seeks  office  merely  for  what  he  can  do  for  labor, 
regardless  cf  the  welfare  of  the  general  public,  he  is  traitorously 
using   h^s  right  of  franchise   to   help  put   these   self-seekers   into 
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office.  It  Is  time  we  had  some  honest,  common-sense  thinking 
on  the  part  of  workers  and  capital  aake.  and  honest  leadership 
which  thinks  of  the  we'.fare  of  the  State  as  a  whole  rather  than 
vocal  and  sellLsh  minorities.  Labcr  can  be  a  b:g  help  by  throwing 
cff  the  ycke  of  political  lenderthlp.  in  the  way  thev  did  in  the 
las:  election,  when  their  leaders  so  bitterly  fought  the  initiative 
regiilatory  law  before  referred  to. 

Oregon — and  Ameiican  democracy— is  safe  so  long  as  we  safe::uard 
the  fundammtul  principles  of  government — f-tr.ctlv  material  prin- 
ciples, but  based  ou  the  golden  rule  of  conduct.  But  we  must  be 
ever  alert~we  have  sat  silently  by  while  our  high  schot^ls.  uni- 
versities, and  colleges  have  been  permeated  with  left-wing  leaders 

who  have  insidiously  instilled  into  the  plastic  and  idealist  youth 

our  leaders  of  the  luturo — false  ideologies,  l.il.se  principles,  tearing 
away  at  the  foundation  of  democracy  like  so  many  termites.  We 
must  remember  that  in  the  youth  of"  today  lies  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  tomorrow,  and  the  glamorous  ideologies  of  these  traitorous 
intellectuals  must  be  pur^^^ed  by  the  application,  through  speech 
and  action,  of  old-lHshioncd  American  patrioti.'^m. 

It  is  a  favorite  trick  of  these  so-called  intellectuals  to  preach 
class  distinctiiin  They  pretend  to  be  champions  of  labor— but  in 
reality  they  aie  the  destroyers  who  tear  down  a  system  which  gives 
the  worker  his  individual  freedom  and  his  chance  to  rise  In  this 
lend  of  equal  opp<jrtunity.  The  lachrymose  intellectual  may  be  a 
soul-stirring  leader,  but  when  the  light  of  reason  is  turned  on  his 
antics,  h?  becomes  a  hypocritical  demagogue,  frequently  motivated 
by  his  adherence  to  some  other  government  rather  than  our  own. 

Labor  can  help  by  disowning  these  radicals  in  education,  these 
men  who  are  undermining  the  foundation  of  private  enterprise, 
and  so  denying  to  workers  the  right  to  Jobs  and  freedom.  A  regi- 
mented labor  IS  not  a  free  labor,  and  if  workers  sacrifice  their 
freedom  in  pique  and  selfishness,  they  will  face  regimejitation  with 
the  industrial. sts  of  the  nation 

When  labor  recoenizes  the  right  of  capital  to  a  fair  return  on  Its 
investment,  when  cjipital  recognizes  the  right  of  labor  to  a  fair 
share  of  profits,  then  lalxjr  and  capital  will  have  made  a  great  stride 
in  the  path  of  Oregon  development. 

When  the  workers  govern  their  own  unions  and  accept  that  re- 
sponsibility of  self-government,  rather  than  exploitation  bv  racke- 
teers, then  one  of  the  greatest  evils  will  have  b'^en  eliminated 

When  wage  demands  are  kept  within  the  ability  of  Indu.stry  to 
meet  and  are  not  destructive  of  business  then  enterprise  can  thrive 
and  jobs  will  be  open  to  workers. 

When  executive.  Judicial,  legislative,  and  administrative  offices  are 
filled  with  patriotic  Americans  rather  than  cl.ass  representatives, 
then  general  welfare  will  be  attained  and  minority  interests  better 
protected,  through  the  enactment  of  fairer  laws,  construed  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  by  Judicial  amend- 
ments thereof,  and  such  laws  will  be  executed  and  administered 
reasonably,  fairly,  and  Impartially. 

Labor  must  cast  off  the  yoke  of  political  serfdom  Invoked  and 
Imposed  by  Its  selfish  leaders,  and  think  and  vote  Independently 
Capital  must  be  unselfish  and  keep  its  parti.sans  out  of  office. 
When  all  the.se  matters  are  given  a  full-time  consideration,  rather 
than  a  3-month  period  of  election  hysteria,  a  right  kind  of  gov- 
ernment will  be  maintained. 

The  demagogue,  the  radical,  the  spellbinder,  must  not  dominate 
politics  The  vote  .seeker,  who  promises  everything  for  the  sake 
of  a  maintenance  Job  or  political  power,  must  be  eliminated. 

In  Oregon  the  direct  primary  placed  the  selection  of  candidates 
in  the  choice  of  the  people.  They  may  have  been  swayed  by  too 
many  emotions,  greed,  self-pity,  self-interest,  hatred,  to  be  wise 
In  their  Judgment  A  great  pjwer  has  been  given  to  them  and  they 
must  learn  to  use  this  power  Judiciously  and  well 

Oregon  cannot  progress  without  labor.  Lat)or  cannot  progress 
without  a  biKger  and  better  Oregon  Common  sense,  cooperation, 
common  interest  are  the  fundamental  need. 

Capital  and  labiir  must  not  forget  that  while  they  must  pull 
together,  the  general  welfare  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  American 
system,  and  if  there  is  continuous  discord  the  same  regulatory 
trtatnient  which  has  been  accorded  business  in  recent  years  will  be 
applied  to  labor  Neither  business  nor  the  workers  can  run  wild 
with  complete  disregard  of  the  general  welfare. 

The  message  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring  to  you  today  is  that  the 
matter  of  government  is  an  individtial  matter— practical,  not 
theoretical 

Labor  and  capital  and  the  general  public  have  a  sacred  trust. 
That  trust  is  the  preservation  of  good  government  Ideals  of  democ- 
racy and  free  enterprise.  Do  not  think  about  government  only 
during  the  time  of  an  election  period.  It  is  a  full-time  Job  to  be  a 
good  American.  Do  not  act  selfislily.  Think  and  consider  first, 
What  is  good  for  my  country?  Then  all  of  the  people  will  be 
better  served  by  the  improvement  of  the  general  welfare. 

Think  for  yourself,  let  not  spellbinders,  suave  propagandists, 
soap-box  orators,  and  egotistic  commentators,  and  all  the  rest 
cf  the  stratospheric  brigade  who  are  gnawing  at  the  foundations  of 
our  Government,  befog  the  real  issue — Americanism. 

This  is  your  trust,  this  is  your  means  of  preservation  of  the 
llbertle.s  so  dear  to  you.  Ari.sc  to  the  situation  before  we  are  lost  in 
the  bedlam  of  di.scord  which  replaces  freedom  with  the  slavery  of 
regimertation  and  dictatorship. 


Evansville,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IX  THE  SEX.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  11.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RA-iTWlOND  CLAPPER 


Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  it  is  very  pratifyinp  to  u.s  In 
Indiana,  and  especially  in  southern  Indiana,  to  liave  calird 
to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  by  one  of  its  most  ajstute  and 
ablest  writers.  Mr.  Raymond  Clapper,  the  record  that  Evans- 
ville, Ind.,  has  made  durinp  the  depression  years  ana,  from 
the  business  standpoint,  the  healthy  condition  in  which  that 
city  finds  itself  at  this  time.     As  Mr.  Clapper  points  out   this 
1   record  is  a  tribute  to  the  busines.smen  and  municipal  leaders 
,   of  that  community.     This  article  indicates  what  has  been 
done,  what  is  being  done,  and  what  can  be  done  in  the  fu- 
ture where  there  is  intelligent,  forward-looking  leadership. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  in.serted  as  part 
of  my  remarks  the  article  by  Mr.  Clapper,  which  appearea  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Monday,  January  8,  1940. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
I   printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  January  8.   1940] 

PROSPERITY    FORTRArr 

(By  Raymond   Clapper) 
Evansville.  Ind  .  January  8 —They're  not  doing  much  worrying 
here      The  principal   anxiety  of  the  moment  is  whether  Evansville 
lands  that  new  factory.     If  it  does,  then  two  medium-sized  apart- 
ment houses  will  be  built. 

If  Evansville  doesn't  land  the  new  factory,  well.  Ifs  no  blow 

Just  a  little  velvet  that  didn't  come  along.  The  bankers  have  more 
deposits  and  are  making  more  loans  than  in  1929  One  of  them 
said  he  didn't  know  anybody  in  the  town  who  wasn't  better  off 
than  he  was  10  years  ago  There  has  been  only  one  strike,  and 
that  was  abortive;  the  employers  have  kept  the  outside  unions 
down  by  fair  wage  policies  which  have  kept  the  employees  satisfied. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  says  there  is  defeatism  in  the  land  These 
I  businessmen  in  Evansville  pride  themselves  upon  being  outdone 
by  none  in  their  hatred  of  President  Roosevelt.  Tliat  is  part  of 
the  ritual.  But  they  are  making  money  and  planning  to  make 
more  of  it — and  they  have  done  it  through  remarkable  personal 
enterprise  which  has  built  several  new  businesses  here  since  1929. 
Tlicse  new  businesses-refrigerators  and  allied  products — were 
created  by  old-fashioned  individual  initiative,  and  are  now  the 
backbone  of  the  town's  healthy  economy.  Mr.  Etewey  doesn't 
need  to  worrj-  about  defeatism  in  Evansville. 

Some  of  these  smaller  American  cities  are  worth  a  lock  Tlie 
American  small  town,  the  small  city  of  100.000  or  less,  the  rural 
townships,  arc  going  to  be  Important  in  the  next  election  and  In 
determining  national  direction.  The  small-town  voter  and  the 
rural  voter  swung  back  to  the  normal  Republican  allegiance  In 
the  1938  elections,  and  the  Democrats  dropped  out  of  the  elective 
Jobs  as  if  a  scythe  had  whacked  them  down. 

Evansville  happens  to  be  a  Democratic  town  and  is  likely  to 
stay  so.  even  though  the  State  Is  on  the  dope  sheets  to  go  Re- 
publican next  fall  Evansville's  mayor.  William  Drc-ss.  may  be  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  The  McNutt  organization  has 
offered  it.  and  thus  persuaded  the  mayor  to  head  up  the  McNutt 
Presidental   campaign   work    in   this  congressional    district. 

But  Evansville  is  of  more  Interest  economically  than  politically. 
It  is  this  kind  of  community,  largely  native-born,  small  enough  to 
be  a  neighborhood,  which  is  the  balance  wheel,  the  backbone,  the 
stabilizer,  the  core,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  It.  of  American  life 
Look  at  Evansville  In  October  1929  and  again  in  October  1^39 
Ten  years  ago.  at  the  peak  of  the  boom,  there  were  21.256  water 

meters  in   Evansville.     Ten   years   later   there   were   24.305 an   in- 

crea.se    of    almost    15    percent    during    the   depression.     Some    3.000 
families  began  using  running  water. 

Gas  meters  Increased  In  these  10  years  from  16.153  to  23.549. 
Electric  meters  increa.sed  from  27.058  to  40,315.  These  increases  of 
some  40  percent  in  gas  and  electric  meters  mean  that  for  several 
thousand  families  the  standard  of  living  went  up  during  the  depres- 
sion— population  growth  does  not  account  for  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  increase. 

Telephones  in  use  have  grown  In  the  10  years  from  18.973  to 
22,700.     That's  a  growth  through  the  depression  representing  partly 
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Incrensed  fcuxlneps  ust  and  partly  Increased  residential  use — again 
Indicating  quire  conclusively  a  considerable  Increase  In  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  Sonne  families  here  BanJc  deposits  In  October  1929 
were  153  600.000;  10  years  later  they  were  •58.900.000.  Building 
permits  are  larger  In  number,  though  smaller  In  value 

There's  a  striking  personal-enterprise  story  behind  these  figures. 
Three  :ndependent  enterprises,  built  up  during  the  depression  by 
three  diSerenl  go-getting  young  businessmen,  competing  to  a  large 
extent  have  given  this  town  life  and  steady  employment  and  rea- 
sonable prosperity  at  a  time  when  many  large  cities  were  \*Tacked 
ulth  depression  problems  You  haven't  heard  anything  ab^ut 
Evansvtllc  since  the  flood  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  reason  is  that 
Ivansvllle  has  been  hard  at  work  attending  to  business. 


Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NKW   YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSK  O^  REPRESFNTATIVES 
.Thursday.  January  11,  1940 


ADDRESS    EY    HCN     SUMNE31    WELLES 


Mr  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record.  I  include  herein  a  most  interesting  and 
Informative  address  by  the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles.  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
Ameruan  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  at  the 
Pan  Amr'rican  Union,  city  of  Washington.  November  15.  1939. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

I  regard   It  a*  a  very  erreat  penwnnl  privilege  to  have  the  honor 

tn  the  nnme  of  'he  Government  o'  the  United  States  to  offer  a  most 
cordial  und  friendly  welcome  to  the  representative*;  of  the  American 
ref.nblics  upon  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Econcmlc  Advisory 
Committee 

We  enter  upon  the  task  entrusted  to  us  under  highly  favorable 
au«pices  Tru-«t.  understanding  and  an  Identity  of  purpose  unite 
the  .^merlcan  Republics  The  entire  world  knows  that  they  are 
an  one  In  their  determination  to  safecuard  their  security  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  They  are  happily 
fn-e  from  those  rivalries  and  antagonisms  which  would  put  cooper- 
ative commercial  and  economic  action  in  their  common  Interest 
bevond  the  bounri.s  of  possibility  Such  a  condition  in  the  relations 
between  countries  i^  exceptional,  and  we  must  make  exceptional 
use  of  these  fortunate  circumstances. 

This  committee,  appointed  to  deal  with  the  economic  and  mone- 
tarv  questions  ccnfrontinR  the  American  republics,  was  created 
by "  resolution  of  the  consultative  meeting  of  the  ministers  for 
foreign  affairs  of  the  American  republics,  held  In  Panama  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  The  immediate  cause  was  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation created  by  thr  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  By  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  which  created  It.  the  committee  Is  called  upon  to 
study  and  to  recommend  solutlcn-s  of  genera!  problems,  many  cf 
which  urgently  require  determination.  But  the  ta^ks  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  sre  them,  are  composed  cf  two  stimewhat  different 
kinds,  corresponding  to  their  two  different  lines  of  origin. 

The  European  war  in  many  directions  and  in  many  countries 
has  disturbed  economic  activities  and  econom.lc  balance.  Some 
of  the  governments  represented  upon  the  comnaUtee.  faced  abruptly 
with  difficulties  and  d's!ocatlon.«:.  will  wish  to  bring  these  imme- 
diate problems  before  this  body  with  a  view  to  securing  counsel 
ajid  aiislstance  I  feel  sure  we  will  all  agree  that  the  committee 
will  accord  to  each  such  request  prompt,  helpful,  and  adequate 
consideration 

Second,  the  committee  Is  called  upon  to  make  a  continuous 
effort  gradually  to  create  conditions,  or  perhaps  even  institutions, 
which  wlU  enlarge  and  stabilize  economic  and  financial  dealings 
between  the  American  peoples.  Here  we  shall  have  t-o  consider, 
through  such  sutKoaimlttees  and  such  continued  technical  help 
as  may  be  neces.^ry.  what  can  be  done  to  increase  healthy  trade 
between  us;  to  Improve  the  monetary  and  financial  mechanism  by 
which  trade  and  other  commerc.al  transactions  are  facilitated,  to 
stimulate  the  employment  of  capital  In  such  productive  directions 
as  may  tx?  found  sound,  to  Improve,  not  only  immediately  but  per- 
manently, the  means  cf  transport  and  communlcatlcn  between  us; 
and  to  make  more  fviUy  available  among  all  of  us  that  kind  of 
technical  ability  and  experience  which  has  now  become  so 
important. 


These  make  a  vast  array  of  potentialities  The  effort  to  progress 
toward  their  achievement  should  be  no  less  than  our  fullest  abilities 
and  our  most  earnest  endeavor 

Commerce  between  the  American  republics  ha*,  already  reached 
considerable  proportions.  We  supply,  one  to  the  other  much  -.f 
what  we  consume  and  we  thereby  give  profitable  employment  to 
our  nationals  Th:s  field  of  commercial  exchange  ran  I  am  confi- 
dent, be  greatly  enlarged.  Trade  and  tariff  obstacles  between  fome 
of  us  are  still  in  certain  directions  excessive  and  can  be  modified  with 
benefit  to  all  our  national  economies  The  trade  agreements  wh'ch 
have  tjeen  negotiated  between  some  of  cur  countries  or  which  are 
now  in  process  of  negotiation,  constitute  a  long  and  a  highly  de- 
sirable step  in  this  direction  Improvement  cf  the  standard  cf 
living  which  we  are  all  seeking  In  our  several  countries  could  furthf>r 
permanently  augment  cur  commerce  New  fields  of  complementary 
production  within  cur  boundaries  await  sufficiently  capable  hands 
and  organized  effort  to  provide  new  opportunities  for  profitable  trade 
between  us  This  committee  can  play  an  important  rcle  by  di.^- 
cr.minatlng  study  and  encouragement  of  such  gnvernmrntal  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  and  desirable  Achievement  is  possible  with- 
out creating  any  form  of  discrimination  against  the  legitimate  com- 
mercial interests  cf  nations  outside  of  this  hemisphere 

In  the  sphsre  cf  our  monetary  and  banking  relations  I  believe 
that  cur  studies  may  show  that  we  have  similar  opportunities. 
Monetary  and  credit  arrangements  constitute,  of  course,  only  an 
intermediary  a'^sistancc  toward  more  basic  economic  activity  There- 
fore, anything  wliich  we  may  attempt  In  this  field  must  necessarily 
be  In  riccord  with  the  underlying  economic  facts 

Wlh  regard  to  questions  Involvli^g  temporary  financial  assistance 
to  tid?  over  immediate  emergencies,  or  with  repard  to  the  move- 
ment or  the  Investment  of  capital  also.  I  feel  that  this  committee 
can  render  assistance  and  guidance  and  possibly  even,  in  some  cir- 
cumitancrs.  may  he  enabled  to  play  a  more  active  part.  There 
exists  in  this  hemisphere  a  large  potential  amount  of  rapital  avail- 
able for  that  kind  cf  employment  which  offers  a  suiBciently  assured 
reward.  Lindevelopcd  natural  resources  in  many  cf  our  countries 
offer  possible  fields  fcr  ^uch  Investment.  There  are  also  many 
branches  of  industrial  production  which,  competently  developed, 
would  lead  to  the  supply  of  goods  on  belter  terms  tlian  are  now 
available  and  thereby   give  enhanced  employment. 

In  summiiry  it  may  be  said  that  both  within  each  of  our  re- 
publics as  between  them  there  is  much  opportunity  to  achieve  vast 
results  of  general  benefit  provided  proper  human  and  economic 
arrangements  and  conditions  can  be  established  and  maintained. 
That  is  a  problem  in  which  we  are  all  cf  us  vitally  concerned,  and 
I  think  we  will  all  racagnize  that  our  approach  to  the  problems 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  is  rendered  far  easier  by 
recson  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  the  thought  In  any  of 
our  minds  that  the  citizens  of  any  one  American  republic  can  claim 
to  enjoy  a  privileged  status  in  any  other  republic.  Tlie  citizen  of 
one  American  nation  who  undertakes  to  do  business  in  another 
American  country,  or  who  invests  his  money  in  another  American 
republic,  recrgnlzes  today  that  his  business  and  his  investment  are 
si.bjcct  to  the  laws  of  that  country.  He  has  solely  the  right  to 
expect  that  he  will  recrlve  Justice  under  those  laws,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  generally  accepted  principles  of  international  law. 

All  of  us  alio  recognize  that  if  confidence  on  the  part  of  any  of 
our  nationals  In  the  Ju.stice  cf  the  treatment  which  they  will 
receive,  or  which  their  legitimate  investments  will  receive,  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  or  the  authorities  of  a  neighbor  country  l3 
shaken  credit  is  correspindingly  undermined.  .Vs  ha.*;  be.  n  truly 
said,  confidence  Is  the  mother  of  credit  Without  such  reciprocal 
confidence  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  peoples,  that  increase  cf  inter- 
American  trade  Rnd  investment  on  a  scuid  and  mutually  beneficial 
ba-^is.  winch  we  all  desire  and  from  which  we  would  all  profit,  will 
necessarily  remain  an  unattained  goal. 

I  have  attempted  in  these  brief  words  to  review  some  nf  the 
immediate  and  urgent  objectives  which  He  t>efcre  the  members  of 
this  committee,  as  well  as  some  of  the  long-ranee  prcblem.s  with 
which  I  believe  the  committee  will  feel  called  upon  to  deal.  I  am 
confident  that  as  <,ur  sessions  continue  many  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  bring  t)€fore  you  additional  and  valuable  suggestions. 
Ol  two  things  I  can  sjx^ak  with  intimat'^  conviction:  First,  of  my 
ccnfidence  that  If  the  members  of  thl.s  committee  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  by  the  government.s  they  represent  of  solving  the  prac- 
tical problems  presented  in  a  forthright  and  practical  manner,  the 
liighcit  Interests  of  the  peoples  cf  all  uf  the  Amtricas  will  be  greatly 
advanced,  and  the  second,  that  In  such  an  endeavor  the  members  of 
the  committee  can  count  upon  the  wholchearteel  cooperation  of 
every  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

It  is  appropriate  to  note,  in  closing,  that  the  group  here  assembled 
is  attempting  a  task  new  In  the  history  of  world  aflairs.  This  is  an 
international  committee  to  forward  the  cause  cf  cooperative  eco- 
nomic life  In  our  hemisphere.  It  meets,  not  In  a  spirit  of  compe- 
tition but  in  the  desire  to  work  out  methods  of  common  action  by 
which  21  American  peoples  recognize  the  Just  ri^hi  of  all  of  the 
member  nations  to  live  their  normal  lives,  and  to  have  made  avail- 
able to  them  the  means  by  which  they  may  Improve  the  condition 
of  their  people.  This  has  come  about,  not  through  empire  or 
conquest  but  through  common  sense  and  reason  If  we  succeed, 
as  I  feel  sure  we  will,  our  success  will  stand  as  a  great  milestone 
on  the  road  to  a  peaceful,  a  happy,  and  a  prosperous  New  World. 
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Address  at  Breakfa.st  of  B'nai  B'rith  in  Honor  of 
Hon.  Irving  Lehman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OV   NtW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  11.  1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  HENRY  MONSKY'.  PRESIDENT  OF  BNAI  BRITH. 
AND  HON.  IRVING  LEHMAN 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Henry  Monsky,  president  of  B'nai  B'rith.  in  honor  of  Hon. 
Irving  Lehman.  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York  State  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  his  reply  thereto: 

ADDRESS    BY    HENRT    MONSKT.    PRTSIDENT   OF   BNAI    B'RrTH 

It  Is.  indeed,  a  privilege  to  participate  in  this  program  District 
Grand  Lodge  No.  1.  the  oldest  of  all  B'Nal  B'rith  district  grand 
lodges,  has  chosen  to  do  honor  unto  itself  by  the  presentation  of  its 
ninety-sixth  anniversary  award  for  "honor,  duty,  and  achievement  ' 
to  the  Honorable  Irving  Lehman.  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals,  a  distinguished  American  and  an  outstanding 
Jew 

B'nai  B'rith  was  founded  96  years  ago  In  the  city  of  New  York. 
Its  history  Is  Inseparably  Interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  Nation 
and  with  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  throughout  the  past 
eentury.  It  has  influenced  Jewish  life  beyond  measure  It  has  con- 
tributed to  the  cultural  development  of  o\ir  people  It  has  preserved 
and  enhanced  the  ability  of  the  Jew  to  contribute  much  and  effec- 
tively to  the  life  and  the  progress  of  the  larger  community  of  which 
be  IS  a  part. 

"B'nai  B'rith."  its  preamble  declares,  "has  taken  upon  Itself  the 
mission  of  uniting  Lsraelites  In  the  promotion  of  their  highest  inter- 
ests and  those  of  humanity."  This  declaration  of  purpose  has  been 
the  guiding  principle  of  its  course  and  the  determining  factor  of  its 
destiny  B  nai  B'rith  has  founded  and  now  supports  philanthropic 
and  benevolent  institutions  It  maintains  cultural  and  religious 
centers  fcr  Jewish  youth  at  colleges  and  universities.  It  sponsors 
a  cultural  program  through  its  Junior  organization,  the  Aleph  Zadilc 
Aleph  It  has  relentlessly  opposed  all  foreign  "isms  "  It  has. 
through  Its  antldefamatlon  league  and  other  related  activities,  car- 
ried on  a  program  calculated  to  promote  tolerance  and  good  will 
among  men  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities.  Its  emergency  relief 
fund  has  given  aid  and  comfort  to  victims  of  catastrophe  and  calam- 
ity, man-made  or  natural,  in  every  section  of  the  world  Its  broad 
program  has  ministered  perhaps  more  effectively  than  any  other 
Egency  in  Jewish  life  to  the  diversified  problems  which  vitally  affect 
the  Jews  of  the  world. 

The  alms  and  purposes  of  B'nai  B'rith,  and  Its  record  resplendent 
With  achievement,  suggest  the  rea.«:on  for  the  selection  of  the  Honor- 
able Irving  Lehman  as  the  recipient  of  this  ninety-sixth  anniversary 
award,  an  award  for    honor,  duty,  and  achievement." 

Judge  Lehman  is  the  symbol  of  the  philosophy  of  service  and  sac- 
rifice which  has  characterized  the  activities  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  His 
l;fe  and  career  have  been  consecrated  to  the  promotion  of  social 
progress  and  human  welfare  Judge  Lehman  has  made  an  immeas- 
urable contribution  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  his  native  State. 
Notwithstanding  extraordinary  private  and  public  respons.bilitles, 
the  latter  incident  to  one  of  the  highest  Judicial  positions  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  Judge  Lehman  has  found  time  and  energy  for 
many  and  varied  philanthropic,  benevolent,  and  educational  activi- 
ties, calculated  to  enhance  the  status  of  his  fellowmen. 

May  I  recount  briefly  only  a  few  of  the  many  of  these  activities. 
He  is  president  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board:  vice  president  and 
Hiember  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, trustee  of  the  graduate  school  for  Jewish  Social  Work,  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew 
University,  and  vice  president  of  the  Good  Will  Union. 

I  have  selected  these  from  a  large  number  of  activities  as  sufDclent 
to  demonstrate  his  breadth  of  vision,  his  capacity  for  service,  and 
his  genius  for  achievement. 

Let  us  discuss  for  a  few  moments  the  program  of  the  B'nai 
BTlth.  In  the  light  of  the  pattern  of  the  life  of  Judge  Lehman. 

He  is  vice  president  of  the  Good  Will  Union.  He  Is  affiliated  with 
other  organizations  whose  purpose  it  is  to  promote  better  under- 
standing between  men  of  all  creeds  and  all  nationalities.  This  Is 
esfjecially  important  In  our  day  and  generation.  The  world  is  be- 
set with  difficulties  The  chaos  and  devastation,  the  human  misery 
and  horror,  now  tragically  prevalent  In  Europe,  are  the  results  of 
philosophies  wholly  incompatible  with  our  concept  of  the  laws  of 
humanity.     The  ruthless  persecution  of  minorities,  the  invasion  of 


man's  freedom  of  conscience,  that  freedom  which  Is  the  birthright 
of  all  free  men.  the  deprivation  of  fundamental  human  rights,  the 
oppression,  the  destruction,  the  annihilation  of  innocent  victims 
because  of  considerations  of  race  and  religion — these  are  incompre- 
hensible to  every  liberty-loving  American  worthy  of  the  name  Yet 
such  conditions  unfortunately  do  exist  even  in  this  enlightened 
day  and  age.  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jew  has  each  In  his  turn 
suffered  from  the  la.sh  of  the  oppressors.  They  have  suffered  In 
varying  degrees,  to  be  sure,  but  this  is  unimportant.  The  signifi- 
cant thing  is  that  all  religion  and  all  religious  groups,  according  to 
the  menacing  philo.sophy  of  those  who  are  presently  making  an 
assault  upon  our  civilization,  must  be  uprooted  Religion  as  we 
know  It.  and  the  spiritual  qualities  and  values  it  represents,  can- 
not co-exist  With  a  philo-sophy  of  force  and  hate;  cannot  exist 
with  a  program  of  power  politics  and  unscrupulous  ajBresslon. 

If  civilization  Is  to  be  pre.served.  it  is  clear  that  all  which  re- 
ligion symbolizes  must  be  protected  Our  Nation  and  the  princi- 
ples upon  wliirh  it  is  founded  our  ideals  and  institutions  must  be 
protected  against  these  sinister  forces — against  these  alien  philos- 
ophies. 

We  are  a  nation  of  many  different  races  and  religious  groups, 
each  first  and  foremost  completeJy  loyal  to  the  Government  whose 
ble.ssed  protection  and  freedom  we  enjoy.  Any  propaganda,  whether 
racketeer  sponsored  or  stimulated  in  the  attempt  to  spread  foreign 
ideclogles.  which  endeavors  to  drive  a  wedge  of  discord  between 
our  citizens,  to  set  class  against  class,  group  against  group,  religion 
against  religion,  threatens  our  unity  and  our  vitality.  Such  propa- 
ganda Is  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  the  security  of  this  Nation.  It 
Is  the  business  of  democracy  to  build  up  an  immunity  against  these 
forces  Passion  and  hate,  It  was  once  well  said,  "are  like  pestilence 
and  epidemic;  they  know  no  bounds,  geographical  or  moral;  they 
move  as  upon  the  winds,  from  land  to  land,  and  from  section  to 
section."  They  must  be  quarantined  by  means  of  the  moral  indig- 
nation of  an  ethical  world.  Imbued  with  a  spirit  of  Justice. 

Whenever  rights,  privileges,  and  Immunities  of  citizens  are  con- 
sld.red  in  respect  to  racial,  national,  or  religious  affiliation  we  do 
violence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  whole  concept  of 
democracy  When  this  is  done  Justice  and  equality  are  devastated; 
tolerance  and  good  will  become  lost  virtues;  injustice,  hatred,  and 
persecution  must  ultimately  follow  as  a  consequence:  civilization 
will  then  disintegrate  When  the  rule  of  force  and  paganism 
becomes  the  established  and  entrenched  order,  devastation  of  human 
rights,  confiscation  of  property,  and  ultimate  annihilation  of  the 
people  living  under  such  regime,  physical  and  spiritual,  may  be 
expected  To  defend  against  such  eventuality,  to  build  a  bulwark 
that  shall  resist  any  such  contagion  is  the  task  which  the  antl- 
defamatlon league  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  and  our  department  for 
Americanism  have  undertaken  in  your  behalf,  and  this  task  has 
been  and  Is  being.  In  my  Juc^gment.  magnificently  done. 

When  we  contemplate  the  tragedy  of  other  lands,  then  do  we 
realize  that  democracy  Is  the  final  protective  force  for  civilization. 
An  important  characteristic  of  democracy,  a  characteristic  unique 
with  and  peculiar  to  democracy  is  Its  courageous  and  careful  regard 
for  human  personality  and  for  the  rights  of  free  men.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  America. 

The  preservation  of  that  spirit  Is  Imperative.  One  way  to  pre- 
serve it  and  to  ke.'p  It  unsullied  is  to  Inculcate  those  ideals  which 
shall  Immunize  our  people  against  any  and  every  such  attack.  The 
rantings  and  the  ravings  of  the  demagogues,  the  racketeers,  the 
hate  purveyors,  and  bigots  who  threaten  to  destroy  the  very  liberty, 
the  very  freedom,  which  they  enjoy  will  fall  on  deaf  ears  if  the 
American  spirit  prevails.  I  have  faith  In  the  stability  of  the  people 
of  America.  I  have  faith  in  their  loyalty  to  and  their  zeal  for  the 
American  way  of  life.  They  will  not  be  deceived.  They  will  not 
be  misled  by  the  Pied  Pipers  of  undemocratic  doctrines. 

Judge  Lehman  has  placed  special  emphasis  upon  those  activi- 
ties which,  on  the  basis  of  a  long-term  program,  build  for  positive 
values  in  Jewish  life.  The  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  whose  purpose 
is  to  promote  educational  and  cultural  activities  through  the  me- 
dium of  community  centers.  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations,  and 
Y'oung  Women's  Hebrew  Associations,  and  similar  organizations,  is 
making  a  very  real  contribution  to  the  vitality  of  the  American 
Jewish  community  His  Interest  In  such  organizations  as  the 
Teachers  Institute,  the  American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University, 
and  like  agencies  is  but  another  evidence  of  his  perspective  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  positive  values  In  the  life  of 
a  people  Tlie  B'nai  B'rith  program,  true  to  the  -same  philosophy. 
Is  not  one  merely  of  defense  and  relief.  It  is  constructive  and 
positive  It  builds  Jewish  loyalties;  it  preserves  Jewish  values;  It 
Is  a  program  which  qua'lfies  Jewish  leadership. 

Through  our  B'nai  B'rith  Hlllel  Foundations,  now  established  In 
and  serving  30  universities  and  colleges  in  America,  our  youth  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  history,  the 
traditions,  and  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  Tliey  drink  deeply 
from  the  fountain  of  inspiration  represented  by  that  history,  that 
faith,  and  those  traditions  They  must  learn  not  to  Interpret  or 
look  upon  Judaism  as  primarily  or  simply  philanthropy  or  social 
service  or  as  chauvinism.  They  must  see  It  as  a  prophetic  heritage, 
as  a  religious  intellectual  tradition.  They  must  become  conscious 
of  the  richness  and  beauty  of  their  heritage.  The  Ideals  and  moral 
precepts  which  are  the  fundamentals  of  Judaism  have  been  and 
may  well  continue  to  be  our  great  contribution  as  Jews  to  the 
spiritual  unlift  of  humanity. 
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Our  Klortous  Republic,  we  remember,  found  Inspiration  In  the 
quotation  from  Levltlcua  of  the  Old  Testament.  Inscribed  on  the 
Uberty  Bell.  •Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  and  to  all  the 
Inhabitants  thereof"  The  dUtingulshed  non-Jewish  historian, 
William  Edward  Lecky.  says.  "Hebraic  mortar  cemented  the  foun- 
dations of  American  democracy  "  Not  for  what  we  receive,  but  for 
what  we  may  be  credited  by  way  of  contribution  as  a  result  of 
our  hl.story  and  ovir  expTlence.  may  we  be  grateful. 

It  Is  my  Judgment,  thrrefore.  that  the  Jew  who  Is  Interested  In 

the    problems   of   hts   people    and    guided    by    the    teachings   of   his 

religion  Is  more  likely  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  society 

In  which  he  lives  than  the  Jew  who  has  drifted  away  from  those 

.^teachings  and  who  has  become  Indifferent  to  those  problems 

The  rainbow,  with  its  many  and  varied  colors,  presents  a  spec- 
tacle lovely  to  behold;  the  s^Tnphony,  with  im  many  different  in- 
struments, produces  souI-stlrrlng  music;  the  literary  classics  of  all 
ag"s  find  their  great  strength  and  their  enduring  quality  in  the 
broad  and  universal  experiences  of  men.  Our  Nation  is  the  com- 
posite of  ail  religions,  all  races,  and  all  groups  and  nationalities  that 
constitute  its  great  citizenship,  and  it  draws  upon  all  that  is  rich 
and  beautiful  in  the  literature,  the  life,  the  history,  and  the  culture 
of  each  of  these  groups.  America  has  thus  naalntained  and  will 
tTBT  continue  to  maintain  its  supremacy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  as  the  exponent  and  symbol  of  justice  and  equality,  the  arch 
enemy  of  ii. Justice,  intolerance,  and  bigotry. 

The  Jpw'sh  college  youth  of  today  will  be  among  the  leaders  of 
our  communities  tomorrow  If  they  are  possessed  of  those  spiritual 
qualities,  so  essential  to  balanced  leadership  in  a  chaotic  world, 
they  will  be  better  equipped  to  a.ssume  the  respoixslbtllties  of  that 
leadership  The  possession  of  those  qualities  will  in  part  have  been 
our  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Judpe  Lehman,  we  h.-ive  reason  to  believe  that  a  leadership  thus 
endowed  will  adequately  cope  with  the  realities  of  Jewish  life.  We 
recognize  the  task  of  bunding  defenses  against  assaults,  but  more 
Important.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly.  Is  the  building  of 
those  qualities  of  character  symbolized  in  this  award  It  is  t>ecause 
of  your  long  and  dlstlngviished  Judicial  career;  because  of  the  in- 
calculable contribution  that  you  have  made  to  the  welfare  of  your 
fellowmen  because  you  h.^ve  served  well  and  faithfully  your  coun- 
try, your  State,  your  community,  and  your  people  in  the  many 
ways  that  have  already  been  mentioned:  it  is  for  these  rea.'son.s. 
sir.  and  l>ecause  you  have  so  splendidly  exemplified  the  principle  of 
service,  basic  in  the  philosophy  of  B'nai  B'rith.  that  you  have  been 
chr>sen  to  receive  this  ninety-sixth  anniversary  award  for  "honor, 
duty,  and  achievement."  It  is  my  great  privilege,  as  President  of 
the  supreme  lodge  of  the  B'riai  Brith  to  present  to  you.  Judge 
Irving  Lehman,  this  plaque,  made  cf  everlasting  and  indestructible 
material,  as  permanent  and  enduring  evidence  of  your  permanent 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

ADDRKSS   BT  HON.  IRVTMO   LEHMAN 

With  feelings  of  mingled  pride  and  humility  I  have  listened  to 
yrur  words,  and  now  I  gladly  receive  the  award  which  you  bestow 
up<in  me.  The  Order  of  B'nal  B  rith  was  formed  almost  a  hundred 
years  ago  to  preserve  and  to  strengthen  in  this  country  Ideals  and 
truditions  which  Jews  have  cherished  for  thousands  of  years  To 
receive  from  you  an  award  for  duty  and  honor  and  achievement, 
even  though  I  fear  It  is  undeserved,  is  an  honor  which  I  value 
highly  Though  I  know  that  friendship  has  made  you  kindly  Judges 
and  though  I  must  register  my  dissent  from  much  that  you  have 
said  alxjut  me,  I  cannot  but  feel  proud  and  happy  because  you  have 
said  It  I  feel  proud  because  you  have  told  me  this  morning  that 
I  have  achieved  the  things  which  as  a  youth  I  hoped  I  might 
achieve:  because  you  have  told  me  that  I  am  the  kind  of  man  1 
hoped  in  my  youth  I  might  become  I  feel  humble  because  I  know 
in  my  heart  how  far  I  have  fallen  short  of  what  I  should  like  to  be 
and  what  you  think  I  am.  but  I  am  happy  becau-e  your  friendship 
enables  you  with  sincerity  to  say  of  me  much  that  I  have  not 
deserved. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  it  was  written  that  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Sinai  the  Lord  entered  into  a  covenant  ^Ith  our  fathers— not  cr.ly 
with  those  that  were  there  that  day  but  with  all  who  might  ccme 
thereafter  In  their  sacred  books  Jews  rend  the  commands.  "Thou 
ahalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
aoul.  and  with  all  thy  might":  and  •Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  •'The  stranger  that  sojcumeth  with  you  shall  be  unto 
you  as  one  born  among  you.  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself  " 
The  commandments.  •'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God"  and  •'Thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  heard  by  the  Jews  on  Mount 
Sinal.  were  repeated  for  all  the  world  to  hear  by  Him  who  is  wor- 
shipped by  all  Christendom  The  founders  of  the  Republic  hea'd 
these  commands  and  made  them  the  cornerstone  of  the  Nation  they 
were  building  They  are  embodied  In  the  words  of  the  Dcclarn- 
tlon  of  Independence:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-ev'.dent : 
that  all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
libertv  and  the  pursuit  rf  happiness  •  Upon  the  bell  wh*ch  ran» 
out  to  this  country  the  glad  tidings  of  liberty  they  placed  the  Tvords 
of  Leviticus:  "•Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the 
Inhabitants  thereof" 

In  the  free  life  of  America  It  was  Inevitable  that  the  synagog^.ie 
and  the  minute  and  literal  obtaervnnee  of  the  commands  cf  the 
Jewish  law  would  no  lonEjiT  dominate  men's  lives:  and  too  men 
were  becinning  to  doubt  tho  literal  tru'h  of  a  d'.rrct  Divine  reve'  - 
tton  Jews  might  dovibt  as  n  historic  fact  that  the  Lord  hiti 
ttirovigh  Moses,  spoken  to  their   fathers  on  Mount   Sinai,  or   that 


their  fathers  had  in  truth  entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  Lord 
and  had  become  unto  Him  a  nation  cf  priests  and  holy  people. 
They  could  not  doubt  the  historic  fact  that  it  was  t>ellef  In  that 
tradition  which  had  guided  and  sustained  their  fathers  in  good  days 
and  in  evil  days.  They  could  not  dcubt  that  rather  than  abandon 
the  covenant  which  they  had  been  told  their  fathers  made  for  th^m, 
Jews  for  centuries  accepted  hideous  persecution  and  oppression. 
They  might  dcubt  whether  the  Jews  were  the  chcsen  people  of  tho 
Lord;  they  could  not  dcubt  that  the  life  cf  Jews  had  been  sanctified 
because  they  hid  accepted  and  followed  what  they  believed  to  b« 
Gods   literal   commands. 

•"Sons  of  the  covenant"  we  call  ourselves,  but  we  have  no  right 
to  call  ourselves  by  that  name  unless  we  voluntarily  assume  tho 
obligation  cf  the  covenant  according  to  Its  spirit  If  net  Its  letter. 
We  love  America  but  we  can  prove  cur  worth  as  Amerlc?»ns  only 
by  obedience  to  'he  commands  of  God  manifested  by  service  lov- 
ingly rendered  to  Gcd  and  our  neighbors  Those  who  Join  th6 
B'nal  B'rith  must  accept  that  duty  as  Jews  and  as  AmTlcan" 

The  Divine  commands  to  love  God  and  our  nelchbors  are  the 
foundation  of  social  Justice,  and  of  charity  and  mrrcy.  and  of 
rlRhteousness.  The  world  is  torn  by  hatred  and  strife.  Dictators 
who  place  might  above  right,  whose  will  is  law.  and  who  recognize 
no  other  law  have  destroyed  freedom  and  Justice  and  mercy  in  their 
own  countries.  They  rule  In  unrifthtecusness  over  preat  nations  and 
assert  the  right  to  subject  other  naticris  to  their  rule 

We  have  learned  the  bitter  truth  that  where  men  accept  the 
doctrine  that  the  world  belongs  to  so-called  races  which  exalt  mlpht 
over  right  and  regnrd  love  of  Gcd  and  man  es  an  unwor*hy  weak- 
ness. Jews  are  subjected  to  persecution  worse  than  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages  To  the  glory  which  was  Germany'.-^,  Jews  have  made 
glorious  contribution  In  the  shame  which  is  Germany's  they  have 
no  part  They  have  been  cast  out  snd  deprived  of  their  worldly 
goods,  but  their  spiritual  heritage  of  th?  age-cld  tradi<:ion  of  faith- 
fulness by  their  fathers  to  the  covenant  of  Gcd  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  dictator  Those  who  obey  Gcd  s  command^  can  never  bow 
to  the  will  of  a  ruthless  dictator  who  knows  neither  love  of  God 
nor  love  of  neighbor  Dark  though  the  world  appears  today,  the 
light  of  God  is  still  seen  by  those  who  seek  it.  be  they  Jews  or 
Christians  In  Germany  itself,  though  synagogues  are  closed  and 
rabbis  exiled,  the  word  of  God  Is  still  preached  by  Protestant  pastors 
and  Catholic  priests,  yea.  even  by  the  great  Prince  cf  the  Church. 
The  word  of  God  has  gone  forth  from  Jerusalem,  and  even  in  this 
time  cf  war  and  hatred  we  can  harbor  no  dcubt  that  the  time  will 
come  when.  In  accordance  with  the  prophecy  "men  will  beat  their 
Bword.-  into  plowshares  and  nations  will  not  know  war  any  more." 
when  men  everywhere  shall  dwell  without  fear,  in  peace  with  th."lr 
neighbors  To  that  ideal  America  Is  pledged  The  spirit  of  God  s 
covenant  is  a  living  force  here,  and  we  who  call  ourselves  sons  of 
the  covenant  would  fail  in  our  duty  as  Americans  and  as  Jews  if  we 
do  not  cheriah  that  spirit  here. 


Committee  to  Investigate  Un-American  Propaganda 
Activities  (Known  as  tlie  Dies  Committee)  Has 
Rendered  F'ine  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  11.  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  at  this 
time  to  the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Un-American 
Activities  and  Propaganda  in  the  United  States.  This  com- 
mittee is  popularly  referred  to  as  the  Dies  committee.  No 
other  governmental  agency  has  attained  the  importance  of 
this  committee  during  the  past  months.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  work  of  the  committee  and  its  methods,  and  so 
forth,  and  apparently  a  lot  of  misinformation  is  now  being 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  committee 
and  its  work. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  commit- 
tee should  begin  now  to  rally  to  its  defense  and  make  plans  to 
continue  it  and  to  vote  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  enemies 
of  democracy  do  not  want  this  committee  continued  and  hope 
to  destroy  it.  They  will  do  so  unless  we  insist  now  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  vote  additional  funds. 

The  committee  was  created  by  resolution  of  this  House  on 
May  28.  1938— 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  Investigation  of  ( 1)  the  extent. 
character  and  objects  of  un-American  propaganda  activities  in  the 
United  States;  (2i  the  diffusion  within  the  United  States  of  sut>- 
versive  and  un-American  prcpaganda  that  is  instigated  from  foreign 


countries  or  cf  n  d-imest;c  origin  and  attacks  the  principle  of  the 
form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution;  and  (3)  all 
other  questions  in  relaMon  thereto  that  would  aid  Congress  In  any 
necessary  rim>.dlul  kgulaticn 

I  quote  the  exact  language  of  the  resolution,  because  any 
efforts  to  challenge  the  work  of  the  committee  question  di- 
rectly the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  See  House  Reso- 
lution No.  282,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session,  passed 
February  3.  1939. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  which  con- 
vened on  January  3.  1939. 1  voted  for  House  Resolution  No.  26, 
authorizing  this  committee  to  continue  its  work  during  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  and  I  voted  to  appropriate  additional 
funds  so  that  the  com.mittee  could  carry  on  its  work.  See 
House  Resolution  No.  81.  passed  February  9,  1939. 

We  must,  therefore,  realize  that  the  committee  is  no  longer 
in  existence  and  its  work  is  ended  unless  the  Members  of  this 
House  by  appropriate  resolution  vote  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  committee  for  another  year  and  also  by  appropriate  reso- 
lution vote  additional  funds  so  that  it  may  carry  on  its 
activities. 

Has  the  committee  justified  such  procedure?  Most  em- 
phatically I  claim  that  we  should  continue  the  committee 
and  vote  add  tional  funds  for  its  use.  Its  work  has  been  most 
valuable  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  F\)r  the  first 
time  in  recent  years  this  committee  is  the  only  governmental 
agency  that  has  uncovered  the  treachery  and  danger  of  com- 
munism in  the  United  States.  Testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee has  revealed  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  fact  that 
communistic  Russia  has  financed  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  and  that  we  have  people  here  who  are  either 
Communists  or  fellow  travelers,  who  do  not  like  our  form  of 
government,  our  Constitution,  or  the  institutions  which  exist 
on  this  continent.  The  Dies  committee  has  fearlessly  uncov- 
ered the  facts.  Naturally  the  guilty  were  hurt.  They  should 
have  been  hurt.  Those  who  fraternize  with  Russian  com- 
munistic ideas  and  ideals  should  be  looked  up  and  exposed 
to  the  public  for  proper  consideration.  The  Dies  committee 
has  done  a  splendid  piece  of  work  in  showing  to  our  people 
just  what  has  been  going  on. 

In  the  United  States  we  still  have  a  government  of  law  and 
not  of  men.  We  still  have  human  freedom.  We  still  have 
the  philosophy  that  people  can  live  their  own  lives  in  their 
own  way.  limited  only  by  the  rule  that  they  must  not  injure 
society.  We  have  freedom  of  sjjeech  and  freedom  of  worship. 
Russian  communism  is  oppo.sed  to  all  of  these  things  and  is 
busy  teaching  its  doctrine  of  regimentation.  The  Dies  com- 
mittee has  rendered  an  un.selfish  and  public  service  in  bring- 
ing out  to  public  view  people  and  organizations  that  are 
distinctly  un-American. 

In  my  opinion,  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee  is  not 
finished.  I  attended  on  many  occasions  the  hearings  before 
this  committee.  I  know  that  the  committee  is  composed  of 
splendid  level-headed  men.  and  I  know,  because  I  have 
attended  those  hearings,  that  the  committee  has  been  fair 
and  has  acted  wisely  in  the  conduct  of  those  hearings.  I 
say  this  because  I  note  with  much  disappointment  a  criticism 
by  a  certain  columnist  in  one  of  the  papers  for  today.  He  is 
absolutely  misinformed  if  he  thinks  that  there  is  any  Member 
who  has  supported  this  committee  who  is  ashamed  of  its 
attainments.  Its  procedure  has  been  correct.  When  a  rotten 
mess  has  to  be  cleaned  up,  naturally,  the  ones  aflfected  by  the 
clean-up  are  going  to  feel  hurt. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  is  an  agency  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  note  in  yesterday's  newspapers  a  state- 
ment which  indicates  that  another  branch  of  government 
seeks  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  this  committee.  This 
House  should  put  its  stamp  of  disapproval  on  any  interference 
with  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee  by  any  other  branch  of 
government.  Further,  any  attempt  to  abolish  the  committee 
and  transfer  its  functions  to  some  other  branch  of  govern- 
ment should  not  b?  tolerated. 

Let  the  proper  resolutions  be  presented  to  this  House 
promptly  and  after  the  roll  call  no  one  will  need  have  any 
doubts  as  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  American 
people  approve  of  the  Dies  committee. 


William  I.  Sirovich 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  11,  1940 


TRIBUTE    BY    TIIE    DEMOCRATIC    STEERING    COMMITTEE    OF 

THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  tribute  to  the 
late  Representative  Sirovich  by  the  Democratic  steering 
committee  of  the  House: 

In  the  passing  of  William  Sirovich,  the  EVemocratic  atfering  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  lost  a  faithful  member 
and  a  con.sclentlous  officer. 

His  broad  experience,  good  judgment,  and  wlae  counsel  proved 
valuable  to  the  work  of  the  Democratic  steering  committee,  and 
he  won  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  Into  contact. 

Mindful  of  their  long  association  with  Representative  Sirovich 
as  an  official  of  this  body,  and  of  his  constructive  work  on  behalf 
of  this  organization,  the  members  of  the  Democratic  steering  com- 
mittee gratefully  record  its  appreciation  of  him  by  adopting  the 
following; 

tie  it  resoli^ed.  That  we  attest  to  the  inspiration  and  support 
Representative  Sirovich  brought  to  the  deliberations  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  House  committees  upon  which  he  faithfully  served; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  organization,  and  that  a  ccpy  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  Dr  Sirovich  as  a  testimonial  of  our  sincere  appreciation  of 
his  usefulne.ss.  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  steering 
committee,  but  also  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

America's  Outlook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  11.  1940 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  AMERICAN   FORUM  OF  THE   AIR 


Mr.  CELX-ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  discussion  on 
America's  outlook,  which  was  broadcast  on  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air.  December  31,  1939: 

Announcer  McCcrmick.  WOL.  In  coofseratlon  with  WOR.  presents 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 

Once  again  we  invite  you  to  listen  to  another  "American  Forum" 
program  emanating  this  evening  from  New  York.  Boston,  and  these 
broadcasting  studios  of  the  new  IJepartment  of  the  Interior  Build- 
ing, in  Washington.  D   C. 

The  facilities  of  these  studios  have  been  extended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Harold  L  Ickes.  In  the  interest  of  promoting 
educational  radio  programs  pertaining  to  national  problems,  and 
treated  In  temperate  discussion  under  nonpartisan  and  nonpolitlcal 
au.sptces. 

Your  chairman  tonight,  as  u.sual.  Is  Theodore  Granik.  pioneer 
In  educational  radio  discussion  and  newspajjcr  columnist  who  per- 
sonally directs  and  arranges  these  broadcasts. 

Chairman  Granik.   Thank  you,  Mr.  McCormlck. 

We  are  poised  en  the  threshold  cf  a  new  year.  America's  130.- 
000.000  will  greet  1940  at  midnight  with  many  wishful  Nfw  Year's 
resolutions-  to  s'ay  out  of  war  and  to  face  the  many  dlllicult 
domestic  problems  with  courage  and  with  hops  cf  their  solution. 
Wp  query  how  to  continue  to  solve  the  problem  of  our  millions  of 
Jobless — about  cne-thlrd  of  whom  are  youngsters.  What  Is  In  store 
for  them  and  fcr  the  other  youths  cf  America — our  citizens  of 
tomorrow?  V/hat  about  their  elders,  who  are  passing  their  produc- 
tive years,  and  must  look  forward  anxiously  to  some  form  of 
security  and  protection  In  old  age? 

Americans  view  with  great  satisfaction  Industry's  spurt  In  the 
last  lew  months  aid  hope  that  thes"  impressive  advances  in  pro- 
duction and  profits,  which  were  matched  by  equally  spectacular 
gams  for  the  Nation's  woikers,  will  follow  in'to  the  year  aiicad. 
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And  will  the  near-record  purchasing  pow?r  now  enjoyed  by  the 
country's  cmpioyees  continue  Into  1940.' 

As  for  othtr  groups,  the  farmers  rfceiv-d  a  total  cash  income 
gTpat.-r  than  last  year,  and  dividcr.ds  dlsbur<;ed  to  tnvestors  ali>o 
rcgisttrpd  an  increas? 

C;in  we  continue  these  gains  which  have  repulted  In  a  national 
Income  paid  out  to  U^e  entire  populauon  rising  to  »70.000  OX)  000? 

The  present  European  conflict  and  the  ct»mplrx  utrticttire  of  cur 
Bcr'Hl  and  economic  life  causes  us  to  consider  cur  national-defense 
pneram.  and  to  ponder  what  magic  lies  ahead  in  the  field  of  com- 
munlcationa  and  radio,  and  what  role  the  pre.ss  wiU  ccnrmue  to  play 
Jn  our  dally  Itves,  and  what  Is  the  immediate  future  of  our  educa- 
tional, sc'e'ntitic.  and  cultur  il  worlds? 

And  so  tonight.  N<-w  Year's  Eve.  the  American  Forum  cf  the  A.r 
departs  fiom  its  customary  debates  to  present  10  leaders  in  viirioua 
fields  of  American  life  to  discti&o  America's  outlock.  Our  partici- 
pants are: 

Prances  Perfclrs,  Secretary  of  Labor:   W    Gibson  Carey,  president 
of    the   United   States   Chamber   of    Commerce;    Sam   A.   Lewtsohn. 
noted  art  and  music  pairo:.;  Frank  Graves,  commis.sioncr  rf  cluca-    ! 
tlfm  of  the  State  of  N«-w  Ynrk  and  president  of  United  Chapters  of 
Phi  BeU  KapK»;   Prof.  WalWr  B    Cannon,  of  Harvard,  president  of 
the  Americau  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science:   James    : 
Lawrence    Fly.    Chairman.    Federal    Communlca' 'ons    Commission;    I 
Etogene  Meyer!  publisher  of  the  Washington  Pi>«;t:  Brig.  Gen    Frank 
M    Andrews.  Chief  of  Operations  of   the  War  Derartment,    Milburn    i 
L    Wilson.  Under  Secretary  of  Ajjrlculture:   and  Gov.  J*aul  McNutt. 
Federal  S^curitv  Admlnl'-trator  I 

We  are  making  pick-ups  from  New  York.  Washington,  and  Boston 
And  may  we  express  our  gra'l'ude  ♦o  all  of  our  participants,  who 
have  be-n  kind  enruph  to  leave  dinner  parties  and  other  engpg.- 
ments  in  order  to  Join  us  this  New  Year's  E>e  And  now  as  cur 
opening  speaker.  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins,  speaking  on 
the  Outlook  for  American  Labor.  We  take  you  to  our  New  York  I 
atudK>s. 

ADDSESS   BT    FR.^NCFS    PERKINS  I 

Secretary  Perkins.  The  new  year  finds  American  Industry  well  on   i 
Its  way  toward  hUher  levels  of  activity  and  v.Ith  the  outlook  excel-    | 
lent  for  a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend.    Improvement  In  eco- 
nomic conditions  was  substantial  during  the  past  year,  a^.d  wp-e 
carneis,  management,  farmers,  merchants,  and  Investors  benefited 
accordingly 

Total  no nagrtcul rural  private  employment,  as  of  November  'ast. 
was  34,703.000.  an  Increase  of  more  than  1.300.000  over  the  .«:amc 
period  in  1938  and  a  r;sc  of  more  than  8.600.C00  over  March  1933 
Wecklv  pay  rolls  cf  factor;e3  reporting  to  the  Department  cf  Lab.  r 
amounted  to  S193.Cfi3,000  last  November,  an  lncrca.'e  of  nearly  ' 
f 33.000.000  weekly  ovt  r  The  pievious  year  and  a  rise  of  the  huge 
sum  of  more  than  $120.000  000  weekly  over  March    1933. 

Nonfa*m  residential  building  construction,  which  sttmu'a»es 
employment  in  manv  other  lines,  amounted  to  81.700.000.000  la.^t 
y«»r.  an  increHS-  of  $400  000.000  over  1938  and  the  enormous  ad- 
vance of  •150O.CO0.C00  over  1933 

Manufacturers  al.«o  enjov-ed  an  Increase  in  profits  during  1939. 
^he  net  gams  of  leading  manufactui  mg  corporations  in  the  first 
9  month*  of  the  year  being  aU  ui  double  the  profits  earned  In 
1938.  This  contrasts  sharp '.y  with  the  losses  which  were  being 
Ehown  by  mcst  concerns  in  1933. 

It  IS  est  mated  that  American  farmers  received  $7.6?5  000.000 
from  marketing  of  their  products  last  year  Tlus  repre.-ents  an 
inciease  of  63  percent  during  the  last  7  years.  Cash  farm  Income 
slump«'d  to  a  low  mark  of  $4,682,000,000  in  1932 

Despite  these  significant  gains,  unemployment  has  not  been  elimi- 
nated Rather,  it  has  been  reduced,  mitigated,  and  modified. 
Among  the  programs  designed  to  overccme  unemployment  wh;ch 
have  emanated  out  cf  the  Department  of  Labor's  continuous  study 
of  this  prcb:em  are  the  following: 

First  An  immc-diate  recommendation  early  In  1933  that  there 
be  some  quick  relief  In  the  way  of  Federal  appropriations  to  assist 
th  States  and  loca'itics  in  meeting  the  primary  relief  needs  of  the 
people  who  were  then  unemployed  and  had  been  unemployed  lor 
a  lonu:  time  in  the  emergency  of  general  depression. 

Second.  A  prograra  of  straight  public  works  The  recommenda- 
tion for  it  and  the  justirication  for  it.  and  the  basic  flfnxrcs  and 
Information  came  out  of  the  Labor  Department.  The  conception 
of  finding  special  work  for  those  who  could  not  be  absorbed  on 
straight  public  works  also  sprang  from  a  meeting  of  labor  leaders. 
Government  officers,  and  others  in  the  Department  of  Labor  early 
in  l'»33 

Third.  The  W.igner-Peysr  Act.  which  established  well  equipped, 
free  public  employment  offices,  also  came  from  recommendations 
cf  this  Department  as  a  meth(  d  of  taking  care  of  the  effective 
placement  of  persons  looking  for  work  where  there  was  work  to  be 
had.  !>o  reducing  the  lo«  and  waste  of  poor  placement  cf  the  Job 
hunt ng 

Fourth  The  labor  sections  of  the  N  I.  R.  A  were  contributed 
by  this  Depwirtment  and  its  advistrs  In  an  effort  to  offer  employ- 
men'   opportunities  and   labor  projection   in   private   industry. 

Fifth  The  Public  Contracts  Act.  which  required  not  over  40 
hours  and  a  fair  minimum  pay  on  Government  contacts  in  manu- 
facturing This  act  sprang  t-ut  cf  the  recommendations  of  the 
IDepartment.  advised  hy  a  conference  ccmmittee  of  State  labor 
department  officials  and  labor  leaders. 

Sixth  The  Wace  and  Hour  Act.  which  was  the  first  efTort  to 
establish  on  a  Federal  basis  a  floor  to  wages  and  a  ceiling  to  hours. 


Tills  grew  directly  out  of  the  recomm'^ndatlons  cf  this  Depart- 
ment, advised  again  by  a  conference  of  Siau-  labor  department 
c>fficial.s  and  labor  reprosentauves  foUov^ing  the  abandonmeui  of 
N.  I    R   A. 

Seventh  Unemployment  compensatlrn.  which  Is  an  ndjustm.ent 
for  the  lots  of  wau'es  due  to  the  accident  of  unemployment.  Again 
this  had  its  origin  in  the  studies  and  recomnicndationa  of  iho 
Labor    Department    and    Its   advisory    ccnunittees. 

Eighth  Con.ributory  old-age  IrLsuranc  for  the  future  and  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  for  proTldlni?  old-«"e  assistance  to 
aged  needy  persons.  These  programs  wcr'-  adcpt?d  partly  to 
enable  the  elderly  to  leave  the  labor  market  and  so  offer  more  em- 
ployment to  persons  at  the  peak  load  of  their  responsibilities 

Ninth.  Limitation  on  the  employment  of  young  perscns  under 
16  years  in  the  N  I  R  A.  Act  and  later  In  the  Public  Contracts 
Act  and  Wai?e  and  Hour  Act.  These  provisions  were  aimed  partly 
at  keeping  the  immature  workers  out  cf  the  labor  market  and  so 
ofrcrin-.?  more  job.s  to  those  in  middle  life. 

Tenth  The  basic  liiformation  and  recommendations  for  the 
development  of  the  C.  C.  C.  as  a  form  of  constructive  educailond 
employment  for  young  persons.  This,  too.  had  us  inception  in 
the  Department  of  Labor 

Chairman  Granik.  Our  second  speaker  Is  Mr  W  G.  Cnrev. 
President  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  as  such 
toni'^lu.  spoken-man  for  Amerlc;in  commerc.al  interests.  We  intro- 
duce Mr    Carey,  speaking  on  The  Outlock  for  American  Bubintss. 

ADDRESS  BY  W     GIBSON  CAREY 

Mr.  C.A7.EY.  Tomorrow  our  nation.il  greeting  will  bo  "Happy  New 
Year  "  As  ne  say  it  there  will  be  gladness  In  uur  bear's.  Subccn- 
sciouEly  some  cf  the  elevation  of  Christmas  will  still  be  in  our 
attitudes.    Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men! 

But  1940  will  have  366  days.  I  am  supposed  vo  say  something  as 
to  how  we  shall  fare  during  that  period  and  I  am  supposod  to  say 
It  from  the  business  viewpoint.  Truthfully,  there  Isn't  such  a 
thing,  in  any  definite  sense.  Some  men  in  business  are  optimists 
and  some  are  pessimists.  For  this  reason  I  intend  talking  s.niply 
as  an  American  citizen. 

We  can  and  we  will  make  a  lot  of  progress  next  year.  I'm  an 
optimist  on  America.  What  God  did  for  us  in  location,  climate. 
size,  resources,  and  natural  beauty  can't  be  beaten.  What  our  fore- 
fathers did  was  marvelous.  What  we've  done  of  late  years  Is  a 
crime,  not  so  mu'-h  against  ourselves  as  age.inst  our  children.  We 
men  haven't  had  courage,  enerpy.  and  forcoight  enough  to  keep 
America  on  a  --afe  track.  I'm  sure  of  this  becau'?e  my  mother-in- 
law  ti  Id  m3  so.  E.\cuses  don't  go  with  one's  mother-in-law.  It  s 
a  good  thing  they  don't. 

In  1940  the  men  and  women  of  America  have  a  Job  to  do.  and 
they  are  going  to  do  it  together.  In  the  first  place,  we're  going  to 
stop  knifing  one  another  like  a  bunch  of  Bolsheviks.  Maybe  the 
trouble  is  we  have  too  many  of  that  breed  here.  In  the  second 
place,  we're  going  to  work  to  produce  goods  and  services  so  we 
can  all  have  the  share  we  earn  Trying  through  Government  or 
propaganda  to  control  the  major  conditions  of  life,  including  who 
gets  what,  isn't  American  Wcrse  than  that,  it  doesn't  work.  A 
good  many  mllLon  vmemployed  know  that  from  sad  experience,  and 
yet  many  of  them  don't  really  understand.  Thev  ihmk  capital  la 
on  strike,  or  some  have  too  much,  or  business  leaders  are  all  Re- 
publicans, or  some  such  stuff  and  nonsense.  The  Uuih  Is  we've 
socialized  and  experimented  ourselves  into  a  stalema'e  with  laws, 
innuendo,  and  bad  will.  We  can  get  along  very  nicely  from  now 
on  without  the  innuendo  and  bad  will.  As  for  the  laws,  some  of 
them  are  splendid:  some  too  restrictive  and  burdenjiome.  We  have 
a  seiectne  Job  to  do. 

It  may  am.aze  you  to  h'^a'-  me  say  that  I  am  nof  much  lnter'»'-t<»d 
in  the  $80,000.000  000  national  Income  about  which  some  people 
talk  so  blithely.  What  I  want  to  see  is  our  entire  Nation  back  at 
work.  I  also  want  to  sec  us  start  toward  a  balanced  Budget.  "We 
haven't  paid  our  way  in  so  long  that  many  of  Ui  think  that  Isn't 
nece^siiry  any  more  This  error  springs  from  a  belief  in  pump 
priming.  Unfortunately,  economic  pumps  don't  work  that  way, 
at  least  when  politicians  do  the  priming. 

If  we  stop  telling  employers  and  employees  Just  how  to  greet  one 
another  and  Just  what  to  say:  If  we  stop  scaring  everyone  who  has 
a  $10  bill:  if  we  stop  talking  of  leisure  and  spending  and  talk  rather 
of  work  and  saving,  this  country  has  the  greatest  future  in  history. 
Then  we  can  have  $100.00<"t.OCO.OCO  na'^ioual  incomes,  because  we've 
earned  them.  We  can  at  least  make  a  start  in  that  direction  in 
1940.  To  do  thus  we  mu.«t.  of  course,  stay  out  of  any  foreign  war. 
I  have  said  things  tonight  which  some  people  may  not  like  hear- 
ing, but  I  am  i.ct  blp.mms;  anvone.  The  truth  Is.  we  are  all  some- 
what at  fault,  and  I  am  here  to  take  my  share 

And.  finally  a'.l  I  have  said  Is  in  the  American  tradition  and  on 
behalf  of  America's  future     In  my  heart  and  mind  are: 

Peace  on  e:.rtn.  good  will  toward  men,  and  happy  New  Year. 
Chairman  Granik.  We  turn  now  to  American  culture — the  fi»ld 
of  mu^iic  and  literature  and  fl::e  arts  Our  third  speaker  on  this 
special  program  is  Mr  Sam  A  Ijewl«ohn.  who  is  well  known  as  a 
writer,  as  a  member  cf  tlie  board  of  the  Museum  of  Mcxlern  Art, 
and  as  principal  sp<Jnscr  of  the  musical  concerts  presented  annually 
at  the  stadium  In  New  York,  bearing  his  name,  the  Lowisohn  Sta- 
dium. V/e  now  present  Mr  Lenisohn.  speaking  on  the  Outlook  lor 
American  Culture. 

ADOaESS    BY   SAM    A     LFWISOHN 

Mr  Lewisohn  America's  zest  for  culture  has  b;>€n  a  natiural  off- 
spring of  her  zest  lor  life.    Our  youthful  enthusiasm  for  every  activ- 
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Ity  which  we  follow  la  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
American  scene  This  zest,  this  enthusiasm,  is  behind  our  revived 
Interest  in  painting  and  sculpture,  our  revived  interest  in  music  and 
literature,  not  to  forget  the  theater  and  the  dance.  It  should  be  a 
refreshing  Influence  on  the  gifted  individuals  who  are  coming  to  us 
from  every  part  of  the  world  I  feel  confident  that  the  creative 
energy  of  these  men  will  be  invigorated  by  the  American  environ- 
ment.    For  zfst  Ls  contagious, 

Desides.  of  course,  we  possess  an  enormous  native  talent  which 
Is  only  Just  beginning  to  assert  it.self.  Certainly  in  literature  and 
the  drama  there  has  been  some  very  pungent  material  written.  In 
painting,  for  a  young  country,  it  is  surprising  what  interesting  work 
has  teen  produced,  as  yet  more  by  individuals  than  by  cohesive 
groups.  The  so-called  regional  art.  in  which  there  is  an  enor- 
mous Intel  est  springing  up.  has  premise  of  providing  a  vigorous 
Infusion  to  the  old  forms. 

When  It  comes  to  audiences,  there  Is  no  question  as  to  the  in- 
tensity and  breadth  of  the  awakened  interest.  Never  before  have 
weekly  periodicals  of  enormous  circulation  carried  articles  and 
photographs  depicting  the  fine  arts  and  musical  personalities  Art 
borks  reproducing  everything  from  Giotto  to  contemporary  Ameri- 
cans have  an  unprecedented  circulation.  Indeed,  there  has  never 
been  such  an  Interest  in  books  en  art. 

In  literature,  best  sellers  are  not  confined  to  meretricious  fiction, 
but   Include  some  of  the  most  .solid  and  excellent  of  our  authors. 

Tlie  attendance  at  the  stadium  concerts  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  last  summer  was  one  of  the  largest  in  its  history. 
and  programs  of  comparatively  severe  classical  music  attracted  more 
and  more  listeners.  What  was  particularly  pleasing  was  that  such 
an  austere  personality  as  the  great  Finnish  composer  Sibelius 
should  have  had  so  great  an  appeal. 

The  deep  interest  evinced  by  this  city,  with  its  broad  cultural 
background.  In  the  finest  quality  of  music  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing. Of  course  it  is  not  confined  to  this  city  alone.  The  large 
audiences  in  Philadelphia.  San  Francisco,  and  all  over  the  country 
at  stadiums  and  popular  gatherings,  attest  to  the  enormous  interest 
in  the  very  best  of  music  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  interejitlng  developments  has  been  the  large 
number  of  visitors  at  art  museums,  particularly  those  which  ex- 
hibit the  work.s  of  recent  ma.sters.  The  attendance  at  the  more 
sensational  exhibits  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  of  this  city. 
such  as  those  of  the  current  P.caj-so,  Van  Gogh,  and  surrealist  art 
exhibits,  has  been  enormous.  But  almost  more  encouraging  has 
been  the  attendance  throughout  the  country  at  the  traveling  ex- 
hibits of  this  mu.seum 

Another  development  of  outstanding  importance  Is  the  great 
interest  aroused  in  the  developments  centering  around  the  work 
fostered  by  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  Washington  under  that  gallant  figure,  Edward  Bruce.  Never  in 
the  history  of  this  country  has  there  been  such  an  outpouring  of 
wo,k  in  the  field  of  murals.  Tliey  range  from  vivid  folk  chronicles 
of  deep  America  to  profound  allegorical  interpretations  of  our  un- 
derlying philosophy.  Seme  of  the  results  have  been  outstanding 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  mural  painting  in  this  country. 

Finally.  I  mu.si  mention  the  astounding  work  done  by  the  radio 
In  The  cultural  field,  and  the  gratilymg  respon.se.  Who  would  have 
thought  30  years  ago  that  millions  of  people  in  thi.s  country  could 
have  been  provided  with  the  very  best  In  music  and.  what  Is  more 
remarkable,  actually  listen  to  it  with  keen  enjoyment  and  interest. 
To  me  this  seems  the  most  promising  development  of  all  It  is 
proof  of  our  cultural  rebirth,  and  it  is  proof  that  we  have  modern 
fac.litlrs  to  satisfy  the  awakened  appetites  for  the  t>est  in  culture. 

Chairman  Granik.  Our  next  speaker  in  this  dtscussion  of  Amer- 
ica s  Outlook  is  Mr  Frank  P  Graves.  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  New  Ycrk  State  and  president  of  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Mr  Graves  will  now  examine  the  Outlook  for 
Am.erican  Education. 

ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  GRA\'ES 

Mr.  Graves.  To  many  of  us  the  war  now  raging  In  Europe  finds  its 
basis  not  so  much  in  economic  difficulty  as  in  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  the  way  of  life  of  the  nations  involved.  To  a  dictator  it  is 
the  immediate  con.sideration  of  material  well-being  which  is  of  para- 
mount importance— or  pcihaps  even  more  than  that,  it  is  the  use 
of  the  mcm.ent  for  the  aggrandizement  of  an  individual.  In  times 
of  danger  and  stress,  however,  truly  dcmccratic  nations  ever  remem- 
ber those  timeless  values  which  they  have  come  to  cherish  through 
ascending  years  of  cultural  development.  The  have  become  actively 
aware,  fcr  Instance,  of  that  personal  liberty  and  mental  and  spiritual 
fretdcm  which  they  have  accepted  without  con.scious  thought,  for 
It  has  been  of  the  very  air  they  breathe  and  of  the  sell  from  which 
they  gain  their  living. 

And  so  it  is  that  we  are  b°glnnin'»  to  be  acutely  aware  of  powerful 
forces  struggling  for  dominance  in  American  education — and  In 
that  strtiggle  democracy  is  the  pawn  On  the  one  side  we  have 
that  force  which  since  the  beginning  cf  the  machine  era  has 
brought  to  itself  Incrcaslr-g  Importance  and  has  entered  our  schools 
pnd  ccllfges  through  vocational  and  technical  education  On  the 
other,  we  have  the  formerly  traditional  education  in  the  humanities 
with  the  more  recent  addition  of  pure  science.  In  overemph.isis  on 
the  technical  -  ^  encourage  our  schools  and  colleges  to  produce 
dictators  and  i  i  subjects  for  dictators.  In  a  narrow  conception 
cf  the  humanities  we  chance  a  medie\-al  separation  of  learned  and 
Illiterate  classes  Either  extreme  is  not  without  its  peril  for  democ- 
racy, but  having  broken  the  aristocratic  bonds  of  traditional  educa- 


tion, we  must  now  seek  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  a  mechanistic       "f 
and  totalitarian  training. 

Happily  both  parents  and  advisers  are  today  beginning  to  lay 
less  stress  upon  educating  children  for  the  mere  getting  of  Jobs. 
They  are  .seeing  the  forces  lor  dictatorship  crowd  out  the  liberalizing 
and  enlightening  study  of  such  subjects  as  literature  an^  history 
and  the  pure  sciences.  Tomorrow  they  will  know,  through  ths 
bitter  error  of  what  has  gone  b.-fore,  that  enlightened  personality, 
broad  knowledge  and  sympathy,  scientific  processr>s  of  thought,  and 
cultivated  tastes  are  those  attributes  which  must  be  expected  of  our 
youth  and  which  our  educational  .system  must  consciously  promote. 

Americas  outlock  today  is  the  brightest  in  its  historv  Too  long 
have  v.e  been  content  with  our  accepted  role  of  materialistic  and 
mechanical  supremacy.  Now  we  have  in  our  province  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  civilization  in  a  world  ravaged  by  irra- 
tional greed  and  violence.  We  must  accept  the  torch  v.hich  has 
thus  suddenly  been  thrust  upon  us  and  we  must  train  American 
youth  net  only  to  guard  Its  flame  but  to  bring  it  to  even  fuller  and 
steadier  brilliance. 

Our  schools  and  ccllege.s  ore  accepting  the  challenge.  If  the  pres- 
ent International  crises  should  lead,  as  we  all  hope,  to  a  union  of 
peoples  which  would  free  for  education  the  vast  resources  now  hor- 
ribly wasted  In  human  slaughter,  our  institutions  could  give  Ameri- 
can youth  still  greater  educational  opportunities.  Our  national 
economy  should  ever  bear  this  in  mind.  In  a  d?mocracy  such  as 
ours,  every  individual  man  and  woman  is  called  upon  to  help 
decide  questions  of  national  and  international  importance.  Every 
citizen,  in  varying  degree,  is  expected  to  be  a  leedcr  in  Ihor^  hui  ^.an 
relationships  In  which  he  is  competent.  In  spite  of  its  limltatlcns 
and  shortcomings,  our  vast  educatlone.l  system  has  had  incredible 
success  In  the  last  few  decades  In  preparing  our  citizens  for  the 
greatest  responsibility  and  opportunity  with  which  men  and  women 
were  ever  entrusted.  And  to  the  morrow  we  look  for  a  completely 
cooperative  program  in  which  forces  now  clashing  In  educational 
policy  and  practice  will  find  their  proper  spheres  of  u.sefulness 

To  every  American,  old  or  young,  we  shall  hope  to  bring  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  to  satisfy  the  profoundest  desire  for  spiritual 
development  and  intellectual  power. 

Chairman  Granik.  We  now  turn  to  science  and  Introduce  one  of 
America's  foremost  men  of  medlciiie,  Dr  Walter  B.  Cannon,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Speaking  on  the  Outlook  for  American  Science,  we  introduce  Dr. 
Cannon  from  Boston. 

ADDRESS   BY   PROF.    WAITER  B.  CANNON 

Dr.  Cannon  The  topic  a?  signed  to  me  is  America's  Outlook  for 
Science.  The  outlook  for  science  In  any  country  dep?nds  primarily 
upon  whether  the  conditions  for  the  activities  of  scientific  workers 
are  advantageous  or  not  In  that  respect  no  doubt  the  United 
States,  compared  with  other  countries  of  the  world,  now  .stands 
almost  alone  as  a  favored  nation.  In  Justification  of  that  statement 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  conditions  best  suited  for  success- 
ful scientific  effort. 

First,  there  must  be  freedom  of  research.  Experience  has  re- 
peatedly proved  that  as  a  rule  the  most  significant  discoveries,  those 
which  are  di.sruptive.  which  break  through  barriers  and  open  new 
vistas.  re.sult  from  the  Individual,  deep-delving  interests  of  the 
truth  seeker.  If  irr.pcrtant  consequences  are  expected,  therefore. 
his  attention  must  not  be  narrowly  confined  to  immediately  use.'ui 
prospects,  nor  to  a  so-called  "nationalistic  science."  nor  to  the  sup- 
port of  any  group  of  political  or  social  Ideas. 

In  .some  foreign  countries  freedom  cf  research  has  been  severely 
hampered.  Careful  observations,  opposed  to  accepted  doctrines, 
have  been  roundly  denounced  as  not  being  orthodox  Creative  in- 
vestigators, having  to  their  credit  illustrious  achievements  and 
enjoying  international  renown,  have  been  discharged  from  their 
posts,  subjected  to  indgnlties.  and  exposed  to  exhausting  priva- 
tions. How  fortunate  are  we  in  the  United  States  to  be  free  from 
such  repression  and  injustice,  to  be  permitted  to  push  our  inquiries 
without  check  or  hindrance  wherever  we  may  whh,  and  to  publish 
our  results  without  the  obnoxious  intrusion  of  a  censor. 

A  second  favoring  condition  fcr  srlentllic  progress  rests  on  the 
supF>ort  which  it  receives,  both  material  and  moral,  including  re- 
spect for  past  achievements  and  a  tru.st  that  its  methods  will  assure 
further  benefits.  These  propitious  conditions  are  commonly  found 
in  universities.  In  foreign  countries  some  universities  have  ben 
utterly  destroyed,  ethers  have  been  closed,  and  still  others  have  lost 
their  social  value  as  .sanctuaries  for  scholars  where  .search  fcr  new 
knowledge  is  untrammeled.  /^gain.  in  this  country  note  how  privi- 
leged we  are  Not  only  in  universities  but  also  in  research  insti- 
tutes and  In  the  laboratories  of  great  industrinl  plants  the  activities 
of  scientific  investigators  are  warmly  appreciated  and  fa"ored.  Fur- 
thermore, among  intell'gent  citizens  is  widely  dllTused  a  well-estab- 
lished confidence  that  scientific  imagination,  experience,  and  skill. 
If  applied  to  problems,  will  bring  satisfactory  and  helpful  answers. 
In  tliat  confidence  large  f'unds  have  been  ."^et  aside  to  meet  the 
financial  needs  of  scientific  studies  From  the  foundations  every 
year  many  hundreds  of  thousands  cf  dollars  are  distributed  in  order 
to  promote  the  Interests  of  productive  investigators.  The  material 
and  mor.il  significance  cf  this  support  is  incalculably  stimulating. 

A  third  condition  which  is  to  a  very  great  degree  advantageous  to 
science  in  our  country  Is  our  noninvol' ement  in  war.  War  itself 
limits  freedom  cf  research.  Scientists  whose  labors  might  yield 
new  knowledge  serviceable  in  lessening  human  ignorance  and  dis- 
tress and  increasing  human  welfare  are  comp)e!!ed  during  a  war  to 
cease  their  free  enterprise  and  to  concentrate  their  attention  on 
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problMns  of  rr.llltary  tirportance  Also,  during  a  war  vast  rescurces 
which.  U  apphed  to  srientlf\r  rrpparch.  would  brine  enJlghtennient. 
comforts,  and  conveniences  Into  the  lives  of  host*  of  the  less  privi- 
leged are  appallti-cly  wasted  In  wanton  de«trtiction.  In  Japan  and 
Oermany.  France  and  Finland.  In  former  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 
In  England  and  her  scattered  dcminions.  warfare  has  forced  scien- 
tific workers  away  from  their  individual  Interest.s  and  occupation."^ 
and  mobilized  them  Into  the  service  of  the  ttehting  forces.  In 
Other  nations  bordering  on  the  nations  now  at  war  fear  and  the 
basic  Impulses  of  self-prefers ation  have  spread  widely  and  destroyed 
the  pa«tbilltle^«  of  calm  attention  to  sclentlfir  study  Counting 
aald.>  most  of  A<i;a.  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  where  active  intere.st 
to  serious  research  has  .scarcely  awakened,  we  find  that  the  United 
States  rema.ns  as  al:r.ost  thr  sclo  country  In  which,  without  fear  or 
cb>>tac>.  the  precious  liberty  of  learning  still  prevails. 

We  should  Irok  upon  o\xr  good  fortune  not  only  with  deep  satis- 
faction but  also  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  We  have  fi:ll 
frf«dom  In  our  Inquiries,  we  enjoy  unsurpas.vd  opportunities  ar.d 
generoi.s  pran's  for  scientific  investigation,  we  are  not  oppressed  by 
the  os'erwhelminj?  demands  cf  warfare:  in  laboratories  throughout 
our  land  are  thousands  of  well-trained  Investigators.  Surely  the 
torch  of  science  has  fallen  to  us  AmerlcaiiS  In  the  present  dark- 
ness of  the  world  we  must  carry  It  onward  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind 

Announcer  VcTormick  Ycu  are  listrnlrg  to  a  special  New  Year's 
Eve  program  titled  "Anierlcas  Outlook."  and  pre«?entlng  10  leaders 
In  various  phases  of  American  life  examining  the  outlook  for  our 
-.^.^^^  country's  Immediate  future  This  program,  one  cf  the  regular 
^"~^A(nerlcan  Forum  cf  the  Air  series.  Is  ccmlng  frcm  Washington.  New 
'N'o'k-.and  Boston  We  pau.se  momentarily  for  station  identification 
Thih  is  fhe  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 

Chairman  Gkanik.  Mutual's  special  New  Years  E\'e  program. 
Americas  Outlook,  continues  now  with  the  examination  of  Ameri- 
can commutilcaticriS  Our  next  speaker.  James  Lawrence  Fly. 
Chairman  cf  the  Federal  Crmmunlcatlon.s  Con.mlsslcn.  will  speak 
to  us  from  Washington,  D    C. 

ADDRESS    BY    JAMES   LAWRENCE    FLT 

Chairman  Flt  If  the  field  of  communications  were  to  be  charac- 
terized in  a  word  that  word  would  have  to  be  "progress."  Yet  even 
we  who  have  lived  throtigh  most  of  this  great  advance  have  a  ten- 
dency to  take  the  benefits  of  our  far-f1uni4  communications  system 
for  granted  It  n^.ay.  therefore,  be  fitting  to  recall  that  It  was  only 
a  ciuarter  of  a  ccntu'-\-  akco  that  the  first  transcontinental  telephone 
conversat  on  was  he^d.  But  10  years  ago  the  avtrage  lime  recjuired 
to  make  a  toll  call  was  about  3  minutes  Today.  93  percent  of 
all  lon:-distance  calls  are  completed  without  the  caller  leaving 
the  telephone.  And  the  advance  In  the  telephone  Industry  prom- 
ises to  cont.nue  un&Iackened. 

Through  the  use  of  telephone  wires  great  networks  of  radio 
statlous  have  been  set  up.  The  first  radio  broadcast  station  KDKA. 
Uttsburgh.  It  may  b«-  remembered,  becan  operation  in  1920  Since 
that  lime  radio  broadcasting  has  came  a  Icn^;  way  to  where  it  now 
has  a  tremendous  impact  on  cur  national  life.  There  are  more 
radio  sets  tn  the  United  States  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
With  rapid  stnd-.  s  the  Industry  moves  forward  Television  shows 
ever-lncreasinK  pxjssibillties.  Radio  engineers  are  .^peculatinR  on 
the  Improved  Intorforence-free  and  noise-frce  service  possible 
thiough  a  different  type  <'f  broadcasting  known  as  frequency  modu- 
lation Aiid  fascsmtl.^  broadcasting — a  service  by  which  one  day 
your  mornini;  newspaper  may  come  to  you  through  the  air — Is 
being  improved 

It  was  tn  1844.  5  years  before  the  ?old  rush,  when  the  first  tele- 
graph line  l>etween  Washington  and  Baltimore  was  constructed 
The  telegraph  soon  followed  the  westward  trek  along  tho  lines  of 
the  land-grant  railways.  Of  late  years,  tins  Industry  has  suf- 
fered Rrlcvlous'.y  from  telephone  and  alr-mall  competition  from 
without,  and  fro.m  cut-rate  inducements  and  duplication  of  facili- 
ties from  within  However,  public  expenditure  of  a  $133,000.- 
000  for  telegraph  service  In  1  year  indicates  Its  Importance  to 
the  Nation  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  new  year  some  way  will  be 
found  to  solve  the  ttlearraph  problem;  and  to  put  these  Important 
members  cf  the  ccmmunicaticn«  family  on  an  equally  firm  basis, 
thereby  strengthen:ii,j  even  further  the  fundatuns  of  our  ccm- 
municaticns  system  as  a  whole  For  it  Is  a  vast  and  complicated 
machinery  which  must  ever  move  forward  :n  step  with  the  social, 
economic,  and  defensive  needs  of  our  country.  And  as  it  progresses, 
its  activities  wiil  always  be  correlated  with  those  of  the  e.xtenslve 
international  s>s:em.  By  means  of  this  system,  with  Its  hundreds 
of  channels,  by  radio,  by  telegraph,  by  telephone,  by  radio  tele- 
phone and  radio  telegraph,  or  by  cable,  a  private  message  or  news 
of  greatest  sign.ficance  Is  relayed  to  and  from  the  far  corners  of 
the  world  almost   instantaneously. 

The  important  mlo  of  communications  In  modern  warfare  is  al! 
too  obvious  In  this  country,  however,  we  prefer  to  contemplate 
the  8\B'em  of  communications  a<(  an  Instrument  of  peace  In  the 
constant  light  it  radiate",  the  cloak  of  mystery  cannot  lone  en- 
shroud International  events  The  American  citizen  of  1940  is  an 
alert,  well-informed  citizen  cf  the  world,  with  an  Independent 
jud-rment  on  International  problems.  It  is  therefore  something 
more  than  the  sincere  wish  of  all  of  us  that  the  vear  to  come 
will  see  the  world  s  great  communications  machinery  allowed  to 
do  its  important  part  in  weaving  more  firmly  the  ties  of  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  cf  the  world. 

Chairman  Or-anik.  Thaok  you.  Chairman  Fly. 


And  now  as  our  next  speaker,  one  of  America'.;;  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  newspaper  world.  Eueene  Meyer,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  who  will  speak  on  the  Outlook  of  the  Press. 

ADDRESS   BY    EUGENE    MEYER 

Mr.  Meter  I  am  asked.  a&  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  dec- 
ade, to  say  a  few  words  on  "The  Outlook  for  Journalism  and  a  Free 
Press  In  the  United  States"  Prediction  Is  always  dangerous  It  la 
uniisUiiUy  so  at  this  moment.  But  we  can  assert  with  some  ccnfl- 
dence  that  as  long  as  the  United  States  retains  its  traditional  ideals 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  will  be  doing  their  part. 

No  American  newspaper  is  perfect.  All  are  conducted  by  fallible 
human  beings  affected  by  individual  outlooks;  limited  In  their 
knowledge,  hampered  by  the  scant  leisure  for  reflection  which  Is 
an  inevitable  condition  of  daily  publication. 

Newspaper  m.*  n  and  women,  like  these  in  other  walks  of  life,  are 
rising  to  the  challenge  of  the  times.  They  realize  that  all  instlt'i- 
tions  having  large  powers  are  under  scrutiny.  The  right  to  exer- 
cise power  must  be  Justified  by  the  responsibility  with  which  it  Is 
exercised.  The  safeguards  with  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
surrounded  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  cannot  be  used  a^  a  protection 
against  criticism  where  criticism  is  proper. 

Publishers  and  their  staffs  are  aware  of  the  increasing  social  im- 
portance of  their  calling.  They  appr.^ciate  the  educational  values 
for  good  or  for  evil  of  the  press.  They  recognize  that  it  is  up  to 
them  to  Jti<;tify  the  guaranty  of  a  free  press,  which  Is  written  Into 
the  Constitution. 

In  the  6' 2  years  that  I  have  been  publisher  of  th^  Washineton 
Post  I  have  seen  many  evidences  of  this  growth  of  professional 
responsibility  in  what  is  called  the  fourth  esute.  Partly  because 
there  is  still  room  for  progress  in  this  direction,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  anticipate  stich  growth  in  the  future. 

I  have  mentioned  the  constitutional  gu.aranty  of  a  free  press. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  guaranty  does  not  stand  alone  In 
the  Bill  of  Richts.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  a.ssoclated  provisions  in 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution      It  reads  as  follows: 

"Congress  shall  m?ke  no  law  respecting  an  establl-hment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridgim:  the 
freedom  cf  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  a.s-semble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances" 

Tl;e  proupin?  together,  as  essential  democratic  rights,  of  freedom 
of  religious  faith,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  a.s.semb!y.  and 
freetlom  of  the  press  was  not  mere  accident.  They  are  a.<sociated 
rights:  they  stand  or  fall  together.  If  one  were  undermined,  the 
others  wou'd  all  be  Jeopardised 

Above  all  things  the  press  must  endeavor  to  be  unbiased  and 
fair  m  the  presentation  of  the  news.  When  feelings  run  hlch.  ns 
they  do  today  on  many  subjects,  the  press  can  t>e  a  ereat  stabilizing 
force  if  it  remains  impartial  and  dispassionate  in  eiving  its  readers 
the  facts  on  all  public  questions.  Such  fair-mindedness  car.  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  our  many  problems  and  thereby  Justify 
the  role  of  the  press  in  modern  civilization.  This  desire  to  lt>e  lair 
has  t>een  steadily  brewing  There  is  every  reascn  to  expect  con- 
tinued growth  The  basic  element  in  impartiality  is  tolerance; 
never  has  the  country  been  in  greater  need  of  this  spirit  of  "live 
and  let  live  '  than  it  is  today.  By  being  tolerant  themselves,  the 
new.spapers  can  exert  a  great  moral  force  and  help  reason  Instead 
of  pa.--s:on  to  prevail. 

The  public  desire  for  accurate  and  full  Information  will  guarantee 
the  frc-cdrm  cf  a  press  that  has  these  two  essential  qualities: 
fairness  and  tolerance 

The  very  urec  ncy  of  our  problems  has  accentuated  the  national 
impul.'^e  of  newspapermen  toward  self-improvement.  The  progress 
made  in  recent  years  by  the  press  is  the  bi-st  guaranty  of  still 
greater  progress  in  the  future  Our  press  has  long  been  the  best  In 
the  world.  But  in  the  immediate  future  I  feel  certain  the  free 
Aj'.ieritan  pres«;  will  more  than  ever  Justify  the  coiifidence  of  our 
people,  and  will  play  an  ever-increasing  part  in  molding  the  futiu-e 
of  cur  Nation 

Chairman  Granik.     Thank  you.  Mr    Mever 

And  now  we  present  Brig.  Gen  Frank  M  Andrews.  Initial  com- 
mander and  orv'anli'er  of  the  General  Headquarters  .^*r  Force  and 
the  present  Chief  of  Operations  of  the  War  Department,  who  will 
discuss  national   defense 

ADDPJSS  EY  EP.IG     GtN    rSAN'K  M.  ANDREWS 

General  Andrews.  When  Gen  Malin  Craig  retired  last  summer  as 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  he  made  a  very  significant  statement. 
"Military  planning,  '  he  said,  "is  one  of  the  mcst  serious  responbili- 
ties  that  can  confront  a  people  •  •  •  The  plans  deal  with  the 
nations  future,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  untjld 
wealth.  They  mu.<^t  be  coldly  and  pain5takingly  considered  in  the 
light  of  intense  realism  as  the  basis  of  all  future  military  straUgy 
and  tactics.  What  transpires  on  prospective  battlefields  is  in- 
fluenced vitally  years  before  in  the  counciU  of  the  staff  and  in  the 
legislative  halls  cf  congress." 

Our  plans  for  national  defense  are  based  of  necessity  upon  the 
establishment  maintained  as  a  result  of  funds  annually  apprcprl- 
ated.  We  have  a  very  small  Regular  Army,  a  larger  National  Guard, 
and  a  group  cf  Reserve  officers  to  be  utilized  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  We  lack  adequate  modern  equipment.  Several  years 
ago  Congress  made  initial  appropriations  to  procure  for  the  Army 
some  of  the  modern  weapons  it  would  need  if  called  upon  to  take 
up  arms  once  more  in  the  defense  of  this  Nation.  The  Congress 
at  its  last  regular  session  appropriated  additional  sums  cf  money 
to  rectify  many  cf  our  deficiencies  in  weapons,  such  as  tanks,  semi- 


automatic rifles,  antiaircraft  guns,  .nnd  airplanes.  Generous  as  were 
the  appropriations  of  the  last  Cnr^rcss.  considerable  time  will 
elapse  before  the  approprlptlon?  will  prcduce  actual  d^'ive-los  of 
military  equipment.  This  unavoidable  delay  in  translating  money 
Into  materirl  is  usur.My  ignored  by  the  public,  but  it  is  one  of  our 
greatest  p:t'bliMns  concerned  with  the  national  defence. 

Last  July  our  Regular  E-^tab'-ishmcnt  numbered  about  165.000 
men,  Actunlly,  that  strength  would  have  permitted  the  Army  to 
place  in  the  field  in  continental  United  States  only  70.000  cnnbat 
troops.  The  remainder  were  en  duty  guarding  our  cversras  posses- 
sions and  manninct  cur  arsenals,  depots,  warehouse's,  ovcrhci.d  c;ni?t 
dcrenses.  and  the  Otneral  Hcadquattcrs  Air  Force. 

At  that  t;mc  the  United  States  Array  did  not  have  as  a  complete 
crgp.ni7ation  a  ."-ingle  infantry  division,  which  is  a  b?sic  yardstick 
amrn?  military  men  f i  r  measuring  military  streng:h.  Our  mobile 
trcops  were  .^cattere<i  iimone  a  hundred  different  Army  posts  whire 
thev  secured  splendid  Individual  training  and  trainlnt?  as  s^mall 
vnits.  but  were  denied  the  opportunity  for  team  training  in  the 
normal  Inrge  combat  groups. 

An  even  more  serious  deficiency  in  the  welding  cf  effective  combat 
teams  resulted  frcm  the  extreme  limits  to  which  the  Army  was 
forced  to  go  in  skeletrnlzlnz;  it"-  units.  For  example.  Infantry 
■  re^lmen^s  were  u-'ually  short  one  of  the  three  essential  bnttaJicns. 
and  artillery  battalions  had  one  out  cf  three  batteries  eliminated. 
This  meant  that  commanders  had  to  as.sume  ."Situations  and  or- 
ganizations which  did  not  actually  exi-^t.  Our  military  maneuvers 
and  war  games  were,  therefore,  plnyed  by  teams  in  which  numerous 
key  players  were  missing.  Naturally,  the  restilts  were  largely  hypo- 
thetical. Just  as  if  in  football  practice  a  team  would  take  the  field 
with  an  end  and  several  backs  missing  and  on  each  play  assume 
that  the  mlssln;?  individuals  were  In  the  Une-up.  In  war.  or  even 
in  scrimma'^e  practice,  as  In  maneuvers,  such  a.ssumptions  are 
Impracticable  or  linpot-sible 

In  1939.  actual  or  threatened  conflicts  involved  a  number  of 
important  European  nations  These  nations  for  years  have  had  to 
consider  their  military  defenses  from  the  viewpoint  of  intense 
realism.  Defenses  had  to  be  adequate  or  disaster  restilted  For 
example,  when  Polanri  was  invaded  .she  had  available  to  meet  the 
enemy  over  30  Infantry  divisions,  with  750  airplanes,  but  they  were 
not  enough  against  Germany's  70  divisions,  aided  by  7.000  airplanes, 
a'.l  of  which  Germany  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  At  that 
time,  as  I  .said  before,  the  United  States  did  not  have  available  one 
completely  organized  division  Hence,  it  was  high  time  that  we 
looked  to  a  strengthening  of  our  defenses.  With  almost  unanimous 
public  approval,  the  Congress  made  available  to  the  Army  sub- 
stantial appropriations  with  which  to  improve  our  national  defense. 
As  a  result,  our  Army  has  been  enabled  to  depart,  to  a  certain 
derree.  from  Its  highly  skeletonized  and  hypothetical  version  Into 
what  we  hope  will  be.  as  the  Secretary  of  War  recently  pointed  out, 
"An  army  in  being  "  The  Army  Is  now  embarked  on  an  air  program 
which  will  result  by  1941  in  practically  doubling  the  combat 
strength  cf  the  Air  Ccrps  We  have  organized  many  of  our  widely 
separated  units  into  five  Infantry  divisions.  Four  of  them  are 
now  concentrated  In  the  South  for  maneuvers.  One  Is  concen- 
trating en  the  west  coast,  later  to  proceed  to  Calilornia  for  training. 
In  the  spring  these  divisions  will  be  grouped  for  corp.":  maneuvers. 
Opportunity  will  be  given  National  Guard  commanders  and  certain 
of  the  higher  Reserve  olTlcers  to  witness  and  participate  In  this 
training  The  National  Guard  has  been  given  additional  drills  each 
week  and  additional  days  of  field  training. 

New  equipment  is  being  procedured.  both  for  our  Regular  troops 
and  for  the  National  Guard  Steps  are  being  taken  to  build  up 
stocks  of  strategic  raw  materials  for  which  we  are  largely  dependent 
on  fjreign  sources 

All  of  these  preparations  are  being  made,  not  to  meet  any  Imme- 
diate or  specific  threat  of  war  but  rather  to  place  our  Army  In  a 
position  of  readii'ess  to  perform  its  duty  of  defending  the  Nation. 
The  pre.sent  international  situation  focuses  public  attention  on 
everjthiug  pertaining  to  our  security  or  defense,  but  let  us  hope 
that  this  interest  will  not  lapse  Into  the  Indifferent  antagonistic 
attitude  cf  the  past,  resulting  in  an  emasculation  of  our  Military 
Establishment  and  arrangements,  and  the  same  old  story  of  refus- 
ing to  spend  ten  million  to  provide  what  fifty  million  cannot  procure 
In  a  crisis  of  our  international  affairs. 

V.'lth  all  Americans  the  members  of  the  United  States  Army  Join 
In  the  hope  that  during  1940  our  covintry  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  I  know  that  all  good  cltU.ens  are  grateful  to 
know  that  our  peace  Is  being  made  more  secure  because  we  are 
bu.ldlng  a  more  adequate  defense 

In  behalf  of  the  Army,  may  I  wish  every  one  of  you  a  happy 
and  a  peaceftil  new  year 

Chairman    Granik    Thank    you.    General   Andrews. 
And  now  the  outlook  for  the  American  farmer  will  be  di.scusscd 
by  our  able  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Milburn  L.  Wilson. 

ADDRESS    BT    MILBtHlN   L.    WILSON 

Under  Secretary  Wilson.  These  last  few  hours  of  a  decade  arc  a 
time  for  long  thoughts,  and  this  night  no  Americans  will  be  think- 
ing longer  thoughts  than  the  farm  people.  The  1930's  have  marked 
a  turning  p<i;nt  for  American  agriculture, 

in  the  1920s  the  foundations  of  rural  life  were  crumbling,  though 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  was  on  a  short-lived  spree  of  prosperity  In 
the  first  years  of  the  thirties  all  the  people  Joined  the  farmers  in 
despair.     The  foundations  of  economic  life  and  the  security  of  soci- 


ety were  going  to  pieces  under  our  whole  civilization  In  those  d.nrk 
ciavs      Wc  ate  the  bitter  bread  of  our  past  mistakes 

Farm  pccple  and  city  p;?ople  cume  to  undert.taiid  that  things  were 
diHerent  now  from  wh.\t  they  Lad  been  when  we  had  an  open 
frontier  of  pood  free  land-  when  the  woild  was  eager  to  get  our 
goods.  In  no  branch  cf  American  socluty  were  the  changes  more 
l-iofcuud  than  in  agricultuie. 

The  farmers  had  been  tiylng  through  the  twoiules  to  obtain 
rational  action  that  wiuld  help  th.nn  adjust  to  the  new  conditions 
and  overcome  sonic  of  the  disadvantages  they  were  under  because 
the  re;;t  cf  the  Nation  refused  to  f.ice  the  new  facta.  In  the  late 
twenties  the  repiete.natives  of  all  the  people  in  Congress  conceded 
that  natioral  action  v:.s  neces-ary  In  Justice  ar.d  in  wirdom.  hut 
tne  Executive  he.  d  cf  the  Governmrnt  at  that  time  refu.sed  to  grant 
approval.  In  tl.e  ihirtics  both  legislative  and  Executive  act.d  on 
b-naf  cf  the  whole  pei  p'.e  and  In  the  Interest  of  the  itenpral  wi-lfarc 
to  bring  a  variety  of  a;s:siance  to  help  farm  people  in  overcumiiig 
the  evil  results  of  past  mistakes.  There  wa:j  help  in  adjusting 
pioduction.  ba'aic  n;  income  as  between  farm  .Tiid  city,  conserving 
the  .stil  and  water  resources  which  are  the  fundamental  basis  of  all 
our  living,  and  conserving  our  rich  human  resources  of  rural  people 
which  were  going  to  waste  beciiuse  of  rural  poverty. 

Now,  as  we  start  into  the  fifth  decade  of  the  twentieth  centurv, 
the  1940s,  farm  p.-ople  are  learning  to  use  dr-mocraticRlly  and 
elBciently  new  methods  of  working  tcgciher  to  achieve  these  pur- 
poses. It  Is  a  new  situation  for  American  agriculture — and  a 
promising  situation,  on  the  whole. 

Slowly,  and  with  set-backs  here  and  there,  the  farm  income  has 
climbed  upward  from  the  rock-bottcm  depths  of  1932.  With  the 
exception  of  1937.  farm  income  this  year  stands  at  the  high  point 
of  the  decade.  Farm  production  is  abundant  lor  all  the  needs  of 
our  own  people  and  for  all  the  markets  that  are  open  oversea.s. 
More  than  4.000.000  farm  families  are  taking  part  In  the  local  and 
national  pro.:iam.'.  to  con.'=erve  .soil  and  water  and  trees  and  gra-s 
and  farm  In  a  way  that  will  make  this  a  permanent  country;  not 
one  of  the  vanishing  lands  which  have  washed  or  blown  away  from 
under  great  civilizations  of  th?  past.  What  other  natic  ns  war 
over,  wc  have— rich  re'jources,  skilled  people,  abundance  potentially 
for  all  Farm  and  city  are  sharing  farm  abundance  through  a 
food-stamp  plan  and  surplus  distribution. 

Looking  into  the  new  year,  farm  people  see  as  through  a  g:ass 
darkly  'What  will  the  effects  of  war  be  on  our  tiade  with  the 
world  In  farm  products?  "  they  ask  What  will  the  weather  bring 
in  the  way  of  crop  yields?  They  have  found  already  that  Ihe 
trade  controls  being  used  now  by  the  fighting  nations  work  against 
exports  of  our  farm  products.  The  blockade  shuts  our  products 
out  of  central  Europe  Belligerents  want  to  save  their  dollars  to 
buy  military  goods;  In  their  buying,  they  want  to  favor  their  own 
colonial  possetslons,  and  the  neutrals  whose  goods  may  go  to 
enemies. 

Farmers  know  that  the  weather  situation  Is  disturbing  over 
wid"  areas.  The  most  Intense  fall  drought  In  history  has  prevailed 
in  many  parts  of  the  wheat  country  The  condition  of  winter 
wheat  is  very  low  on  this  last  day  of  the  old  year.  But  the  growers 
are  protected  against  total  loss  of  income  by  crop  insurance — mere 
than  300.000  of  them:  and  they  have  been  able  to  hold  last  year's 
crop  through  the  loana  of  the  ever-normal  granary,  and  this  time 
to  realize  for  themselves  the  profits  from  price  Increases  that 
fpcculalors  u.sed  to  realize  in  such  situations. 

S3  the  outlook  as  to  production  and  markets  abroad  is  clouded. 
But  we  have  ample  re.servis  in  the  ever-normal  granary;  we  have  a 
better  prospective  home  market  as  employment  and  wage  earnings 
pick  up.  And  the  general  prospect  is  for  higher  prices  and  better 
incomes  for  farmers.  However,  they  will  not  be  getting  the  parity 
of  income  that  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people,  and  the  legislative  branch  will  be  considering  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  farm  income  to  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
inc^jme  during  the  coming  .session. 

Even  so.  the  prospect  of  the  new  decade  in  its  first  months  is  dis- 
maying to  the  farm  people,  though  economically  It  may  turn  out 
to  be  on  the  side  of  improvement.  For  farm  people  and  all  our 
people  are  sick  at  heart  that  the  tragedy  of  war  has  come  again  to 
the  world.  And  on  this  New  Year's  Eve,  farm  prayers  Join  with  city 
prayers  that  the  human  spirit  may  soon  be  spared  the  indignities  of 
war  and  rejoice  In  the  freedoms  of  peace 

Chairman  Granik   Thank  you  Secretary  Wil.son. 
And  now  as  our  concluding  speaker  is  tonights  American  Forum 
of   the    Air    presentation    on    American    Outlook,    we    present    Gov. 
Paul  MoNutt,  Federal  Security  Administrator,  who  will  discuss  Youth 
and  Social  Security. 

ADDRESS   BY   GOV.   PAUL   M'NUTT 

Governor  McNtttt  One  generation,  having  completed  its  task,  re- 
laxes Its  hold  and  leaves  the  Nation's  work  to  others.  At  the  other 
end,  a  new  generation  slips  Imper^-eptlbly  into  the  ranks.  In  the 
meantime,  those  of  us  In  the  middle  of  life  carry  on.  We  momen- 
tarily bear  the  load.  But  those  generations  at  the  extremes  are 
vitally  Important.  The  country  must  look  to  Its  youth  If  It  Is  to 
retain  Its  physical  vigor  It  must  look  after  its  aged  if  it  is  to  main- 
tain its  spiritual  stren^h  Democracy  cannot  afford  to  let  hope  die 
in  the  first  group  Humanity  will  not  let  it  die  in  the  second. 
There  are  4.000.000  unemployed  under  26.  old  enough  to  work. 
There  are  8.000  000  unemployable  past  65.  too  old  to  work  What 
prospect  doe.s  the  new  year  hold  for  those  12,000,000  special  wards 
of  the  Nation? 
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The  NiitJon«l  Tenth  AdmlnlrtratJon  and  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  will  ke»-p  about  a  million  voung  people  occupied  on  impcrrant 
work  project/  This  will  keep  them  healthy  with  exercise  and 
decent  food  It  will  nffcrd  an  opp<3rtunity  to  acquire  work  habits 
and  skill  It  will  fortify  them  In  mind  and  spirit  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  are  performlne  useful  services  and  contributing  to 
the  support  of  their  loved  ones  Moreover  the^-  are  coming  to  know 
and  to  love  their  country,  because,  on  the  many  projects  of  con- 
wrvatlon  and  public  works,  the'.e  boys  are  helping  to  build  and 
remake  America      In  doing  so  they  become  ^^^"  A'""'^""'^,.^.^- 

But  what  of  the  3.000  000  young  people  for  whom  no  provlsioti 
has  vet  been  made'  I  am  happy  to  report  that  important  forces  are 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Government  In  this  problem  The 
recent  report  of  the  Youth  Commission,  representing  ^;ide  b^sine^s 
and  industrial  interests,  is  reassuring  It  recognizes  the  n«;P«lt>, 
Pt  anv  cost,  of  adequate  opportun'ty  for  the  oncoming  gf^J^^tiorv 
TWO  wefks  Dgo,  a  vouth  conference  in  this  city,  also  representing 
far-nun,'  bus  nesa  interests  agreed  that  private  enterprise  n-Ais 
mobll/e  its  forces  to  close  the  «aps  In  the  youth  program.  It  will 
be  a  Seat  clay  for  Amer.ca  when  m.slness  and  Government  coin- 
pfete  a  cooperative  propram  to  conserve  the  most  valuable  as5Ct  of 
both-  the  Nation's  youth  ,  ^   „    ,.„.«^itttr.rr 

The  Federal  SecT.rlty  Agency,  en  its  part,  P'*'^S'«  ""^^"''Vo'Ss^ 
attention  to  the  plight  of  young  men  and  women  '^  ^hout  Jobs^ 
Throughout  1940,  a  hen^'y  accent  will  be  Plr^ced  on  youth  It  w.l 
mjulre  time,  thought  nnd  monev  btit  ^he  Investrrcnt  is  In  cnpUal 
go^ls  It  is  important  that  tl.rre  be  a  balanced  budget,  but  it  is 
Equally  important  that  there  tar-  a  halnnred  diet  for  those  who  must 
champion  democrucy  in  the  enduing  yrnr*  .^„,„»,.    .»,» 

For  the  aged  too  the  outlook  Is  brighter  At  midnight  he 
lOnO  «m.-..(lmrnlM  to  the  Social  Socurity  Act  be<:omr  rffec  he 
Thirty  million  w-rkrrs  will  have  the  .utHfactmn  of  fcn^^'nR. jb«^ 
7?e  InltUl  monthly  bmmt,  are  Pnvnhl^  under  the  law  clr.-Kl.cd 
to  afford  them  -.ectirlty  for  lb-  remainder  "^  'brir  I ive-.  It  l^ 
•spMUd  that  more  thnn  tHiOOOoOOO  will  be  dl.bur.ed  during  940 
OTlibout  900  0O.1  .lalm.  It  U  rKtimatrd  that  th'^e  claim*  wll  he 
rrrrive.l  at  ilir  rut.-  of  nhniii  3  Wrf)  u  day  diiring  tli.-  ninnrM  .f 
January  IW.th  the  number  of  hMietlrinrlrt  niul  the  M/<-  of  bri.cfl'n 
Will  Increaw  vn«tly  nx  wntje  .reditM  an-  (i(<  uiriulnted  in  the  'J^iti'te 
vearH  lUtO  however  will  alwaj^  be  r«memb.rrc|  n*  n  iticnincanf 
mlleMtone  along  the  path  which  lead*  to  liidrpciidmie  and  w-curity 

'''The''i&  l»  no  greater  thnn  Itf  parO.  Cur  rollrctlve  social 
aecurlty  t».  the  sum  of  tho  security  of  each  infllvldu.il  citizen  trr 
both  vouth  at  d  old  age  the  proHpict.  are  brighter  than  on  the  Km 
New  Years  Eve  W.-  can  expect  them  to  be  brighter  still  on  the 
eve  of  1941 

Announcer  McCormick,  Thank   you.   Governor  McNutt 

Muttial  has  pre«-nted  a  special  New  Year's  Eve  program,  titled 
"Americas  Outlook  '  You  have  heard  10  leaders  in  various  phases 
of  American  life,  d'.sciuslnG  the  Immediate  ox.tlcok  for  our  country  s 
future  Those  on  the  pro«rr;»m  Included  United  States  Secretary  of 
Labor  Frances  Perkins,  Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul  V  . 
McNutt  James  Lawrence  Fly.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions CommL.«lon.  M.  L  WlUon,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
Frank  P  Graves  New  York  State  Ccmmlaslonor  of  Education;  W  O 
Carey  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Fugene  Mever  publisher  of  the  W;ishlngton  Post:  Dr  Walter  B. 
CMimcn  president  of  the  American  Association  fur  the  Advance- 
ment Of  8-lcnce:  Brig  Gen  Frank  M.  Andrews,  present  Chief  of 
Operations  cf  the  United  States  V/ar  Department:  ui.d  Sam  A, 
Lewwohn  noted  patron  of  the  fine  art3  This  program  was  cne  In 
the  regular  »?rles  of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  arranged 
and  directed  by  Th'^cdore  Granik,  nationally  known  radio  and 
newspaper  commentator  In  tonight's  special  broadcast  Mr  GranlK 
wa-s  assisted  by  Alvln  M  Josephy,  Jr.  Tickets  to  these  broadcasts 
may  be  had  by  sending  your  request  to  Station  WOR.  New  York, 
or  WOL,  Washington  ^   ^.  ♦  .w    »    , 

In  the  interest  of  education,  there  are  printed  and  distributed, 
free  of  charge,  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  entire  proceedings 
of  these   broadcasts 

Addrers  your  requests  and  comments  to  Mr.  Granik,  care  oX  WOL. 

Stephen  McCormick  speaking 

This  is  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
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Mr,  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey,    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 


editorials  and  news  comments  by  representative  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  on  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
Dean  James  M.  Landis  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins,  con- 
cerning the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  associates  in  the  Congress  to  care- 
fully read  and  consider  these  excerpts: 

[From  the  Reno  (Nev  )  Gazette  of  December  30,  19391 
Landis  Vindicates  Bridges 

Harry  Bridges  whose  violent  career  as  a  labor  agitator  and  pro- 
moter "of  Ftrikes  on  the  west  coast  from  which  have  resulted 
millions  in  lo£S?s  to  employees  and  employers  a.s  well  as  bloodshed 
and  deaths.  t.«  not  a  Communist  according  to  Prof,  James  M.  Landis 
of  Harvard  University  and  so  is  not  liable  to  deportation  on  that 
ground  Thus  ihi^  Harvard  teacher  named  by  Secretary  Prances 
Perkins  to  conduct  the  hearing  into  the  deportation  proceedings 
against  Bridges  pavej-  the  wav  for  their  dismis.sal. 

Probably  ai*  Professor  Landis  finds.  Mr  Bridges  was  not  really  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  and  did  not  agitate  at  meetings. 
However  testimony  was  submltied  that  he  was  a  member  and  that 
he  met  with  Communists  In  a  party  capacity,  Landis,  however, 
says  these  witnesses  lied. 

Also  still  Landis  flnd'^  that  while  ■Bridges-  aims  are  energetically 
radical  •  '  '  the  proof  falls  to  establish  that  the  methods 
he  se«k9  to  employ  •  •  •  are  other  than  those  that  the  frame- 
work cf  democratic  and  constitutional  government   permits" 

Thus  al»o  this  distinguished  professor,  who  holds  a  chair  at 
Harvard  and  who  was  handpicked  by  Mme  Perkui'.  to  inquire 
Into  the  methods  and  amiiations  of  her  friend  Mr  BiIUk'-s  finds 
that  hh  violent  and  bloody  cours?  en  the  water  Irtnt  of  Callfonu* 
square  p^Tfrctlv  with  Anv  ncan  concept  ions  of  a  conBlllullonul  and 
drniocrHilc  gov'.rninent  This  conclunloti  by  Profesiwr  Liindi*  drm- 
onhtrates  unmulaKal^ly  where  his  synip.ahir*  lie  By  hl»  own 
wcrdK  he  is  condemne<l  wi  being  anything  but  a  fair  and  Impartial 

Thim  the  sweet  and  saintly  Brldgrh  is  duly  whllrWft»hrd  by  tha 
enttmiiier  chomn  by  Mnie,  Perkin-*  Lnb*>r  Di-fiarttnent  H-  iloea 
no»  find  that  nudge*  belonged  to  the  ComnuiiU-M  Parly  Th.it  cn- 
cliutlf.n  may  be  true  Perhaps  he  wua  while  soliciting  and  wtlcora- 
Ing  Mk  aid  most  careful  twt  U)  join— and  the  upccinc  chur^f  KVali.st 
him  was  that  he  was  one  of  .it  memb«ra--he  coimorted  with  Com- 
munlits,  adop'ed  their  methods.  Invited  their  support,  beiiaved 
like  cne.  and  av  an  alien  hen-  by  the  suJTerance  ol  the  Aiuri.iin 
people  outraged  their  hospitality  by  fcmenting  violence  and  flouted 
the  laws  However  he  hiis  been  given  a  New  Deal  buliv  No  doubt 
there  is  rejoicing  in  the  Labor  Department  and  m  the  White 
Houte      Professor  Landis  did  hU  work  well  for  those  who  aeU-cletl 

I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  December  30,  1939) 
Bhioce-s  Happy  To  Learn  Rclinc 

Harry  Bridges  was  eating  his  spaghetti  course  in  a  dark  corner 
of  a  Broadway  restaurant  last  night  when  he  first  received  the  report 
that  hell  not  be  deport^xl 

•Naturally,"  he  said.  "I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  after  a  fair 
hearing  this  constant  charge  of  membership  in  the  Communist 
Piirty  has  been  cleared  up;  that  Dean  Landis.  has  not  recommended 
deoortatlon  from  the  country  I  happen  to  want  to  live  In  Just  as 
much  as  these  luckily  already  here, 

"I  hope  that  now  this  Ted  herring'  has  been  worn  out  by  Its 
frequent  dragging  across  the  trail," 

The  restaurant  telephone  was  deluged  with  calls  for  Bridges,  but 
he  reiused  to  answer  them,  meanwhile  carrying  on  an  animated 
conversation  with  his  dinner  companions,  Louis  Ooldb'.att,  Con- 
gress of  Indu.'trlal  Organizations  executive;  Mrs.  Goldblatt;  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Kahn. 

Net  1  fled  cf  the  news  at  heme,  Mrs,  Bridges  said  she  was  '•happy* 
and  "relieved  "  Their  daughter  Jacqueline  was  attending  a  movie. 
Mrs.  Bridges  said  she  knew  Jacqueline  would  be  greatly  thrilled. 

Landis  Later  Shows  Lrm.E  Credence  in  Unhtd  States  Ev^DENC« 

Certain  of  the  Government  testimony  In  the  Harry  Brid^ies  de- 
portation case  apparently  was  not  given  much  credence  by  Trial 
Examiner  Jame.s  M  Landis.  This  was  seen  here  by  local  observers 
In  a  close  rtview  of  ihe  leiter  cf  transmittal  which  accompanied 
Landis"  finding  to  Secretary  cf  Labor  Perkins. 

In  Uindis'  phrase  "painstaking  and  miiiUte  analysis  of  their  testl- 
mcnv  •  •  •  which  permits  a  fleeting  doubt  to  be  dismissed," 
observers  saw  that  much  of  the  testimony  had  gone  out  the  window. 
There  was  ccnstderab'.e  interest,  however.  In  what  Lnr.dl*  had  re- 
ported on  Bridges'  ■"ctwperation"  with  Communist  members  and 
party  cfllclals.     This  was  not  available  last  night. 

Considerable  evidence  had  been  produced  along  that  line,  and 
Bridges  hlni-self  has  admitted  receiving  and  welcoming  support  of 
the  Conununist  Party  m  wat-^r-front  strikes  herj. 

Incidentallv,  it  was  learned  here  that  Landis  had  made  a  number 
of  v.sits  to  Washington  for  discus6ion  before  the  final  report  was 
given. 

[Prom   the  San   FYancisro   Chronicle   of   December   30,    19391 
•     •     •     The  decision  of  Dean  Landis  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  yesterday.     When  she  released   It  Secre- 
tary  Perkins   notified    wire   services   tluoughout   the   country   that 
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she  would  place  the  dPcL^lon  In  their  possession  for  release  to  the 
publ'.c  in  editions  of  Monday  morning  newspapers. 

The  Chronicle  was  one  of  the  newspafiers  serviced  by  the  news 
syndicates  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  decision.  The  Chronicle, 
possessed  of  the  Information,  kept  the  confidence  Imposed  upon 
It  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Another  mornin:^  n?v,spaper  did   not  keep  the  confidence. 

It  appeared  on  the  street  with  the  ruling. 

When  It  did  so  It  violated  the  confldence  Imposed  upon  all  ethical 
newspapers 

Tlie  iritnrmatlon  regarding  the  decision  was  In  the  possession 
of  the  Chronicle  at  the  same  time  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
other  morning  newspaper  but  the  Chronicle  refused  to  do  so  much 
as  to  speculate  about  It  until  it  had  been  formally  released  in 
accordance   with   the   Instructions  given   by   Secretary   Perkins. 

When  the  other  newspaper  had  printed  what  should  have  been 
held  inviolate  In  Its  posses-sion  until  Its  Monday  morning  editions 
the  Chronicle  could  do  nothing  more  th*n  apprise  its  own  readers 
of  the  facts. 

In  doing  so  the  Chronicle  notified  thoee  who  had  Imposed  the 
confidence  of  the  position  It  was  placed  In.  Permission  was  then 
given  to  "print  the  news." 

(Prom  the  Oregonlan.  Portland,  Oreg..  of  December  30,  1939) 
Charges  Almoot  Ignored 

The  Bridges  defense — operating  on  some  $28,000  contributed  by 
C,  I  O.  and  A  F.  of  L  unions,  virtually  Ignored  except  by  denial 
the  Govcrnmenfs  showing  that  Bridges  had  a  party  card  and  had 
s  party  name  RobsI  allegedly  after  San  Prancleco's  bald  coiwervatlve 
mayor  The  ehowlng  ilated  no  time  or  place  of  amiiation  and 
was  unsupported  by  documentary  evidence.  •  •  •  Defense  at- 
torney! Richard  Oladsteln  and  Aubrey  OroMman,  nanlsted  by  Carol 
King,  of  New  York,  made  the  defense  mainly  an  effort  to  discredit 
Oovernment  wltnesse*  and  to  (how  that  the  deportation  arrext 
warrant  Isnucd  In  March  1938  was  inspired  by  an  employer-j>ollco 
conspiracy. 

The  conspiracy  that  wa*  contended  resorted  to  "Improper  meth- 
ods" of  obtaining  affldnvit*  and  witneaaes  and  placlnir  them  in  the 
bands  of  a  receptive  Pacific  Northwest  immigration  official.    •     •     • 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  January  2,  1940) 
Ruling  by  Landis  Fails  to  Close  Brioges  Cask 
Waihington.  January  2 --Par  from  closing  Harry  Bridges'  deporta- 
tion case  tlic  finding  of  Dean  James  M.  Landis  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Bchocl  that  the  alien  west  coast  labur  organizer  is  radical  but  not  a 
Conununist  tosses  another  controversial  issue  right  Into  the  lap 
Of  the  returning  Congress,  It  is  already  apparent  that  congres- 
sional opinion  is  not  ready  to  accept  without  further  questioning 
on  its  own  part  the  conclusion  that  Harry  Bridges  is  not  liable  to 
deportation  under  the  law,  and  before  the  issue  in  finally  disposed 
of  there  will  be  steps  looking  toward  clarifying  or  tightening  the 
deportation  laws.     •     •      • 

Vr  TO  CONOKESS 

Congress  will  be  asked  to  provide  that  procedure  early  In  the 
coming  session  In  the  meantime  there  is  already  some  question- 
ing of  the  validity  of  the  Bridges  decision  and  Congress  may  make 
independent  investigations  before  accepting  the  Landis  finding. 

The  active  role  which  Communists  have  played  in  Industrial  dis- 
putes on  the  Pacific  coast  Is  brought  into  focus  In  the  trial  exam- 
iner's voluminous  record,  and  Dean  Landis  makes  it  clear  that 
while  In  his  Judgment  Mr,  Bridges  did  not  alBIlate  with  the  Com- 
munists the  Communists  afBllated  with  Mr.  Bridges,  "Communists 
were  undoubtedly  to  be  found  In  the  membership  or  on  the  execu- 
tive boards  cf  one  or  more  of  these  (Bridges)  organizations,"  Dean 
Landis  writes;  that  the  general  policies  pursued  had  the  support  of 
these  Communists  and  the  officials  of  the  Communist  Party  seems 
more  than  likely,  for  Communist  policy  tends  to  support,  even 
agitate,  for  any  Industrial  unrest. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  January  2.  1940 1 
The  BanwES  Attaib 

James  M  Landis.  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  informs 
Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  that  the  evidence  does  not  permit  a 
finding  that  Harry  Bridges,  alien  C.  I.  O.  Paclflc-coast  agitator.  Is 
afllliated  with  the  Communists.  Mr.  Landis  was  appointed  sp>ecial 
Labor  Department  examiner  to  Investigate  the  status  of  the  Aus- 
tralian-born dictator  of  the  Paclflc-coast  shipping  and  advise  the 
court  If  he  were  subject  to  deportation  because  of  his  political  Ideas 
and  activities  Mr  Landis  heard  a  great  many  witnesses,  some  of 
whom  said  that  Bridges  was  connected  with  the  Communist  Party, 
and  (he)  examined  Bridges  himself  at  length.  Bridges  denied  that 
he  was  a  Communist, 

Active  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  is  a  matter  of  paying 
dues  and  being  registered.  Many  of  Its  sympathizers,  followers,  and 
supporters  are  not  In  this  sense  members  of  the  party.  They  may 
shade  even  from  the  true  "red"  to  "light  pink."  It  might  be  difficult 
to  determine  legally  that  a  person  not  a  party  member  was  a  Com- 
munist unless  he  was  willing  to  admit  it.  The  party  Itself  has 
revised  Its  constitution  to  obtain  legal  immunity,  and  It  pretends 
that  no  one  advi.)cating  violent  overthrow  of  Government  is  eligible 
to  membership, 
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Mr  Landis  commented  on  Bridges'  views  and  said  that  they  were 
energetically  radical  but  that  proof  failed  to  establish  that  the 
methods  he  seeks  to  employ  are  hostile  to  democratic  and  consti- 
tutional government.  For  almost  in  any  other  country  In  the  world 
the  case  of  Bridges  would  have  ben  a  very  simple  one.  He  has 
dominated  a  turbulent  labor  scene  on  the  west  coast  whose  pur- 
pose was  political,  not  economic,  and  it  has  done  about  as  much 
damage  to  American  shipping  as  could  be  done  by  a  hostile  fleet. 
Under  hi,s  direction  boat-s  have  been  tied  up  to  the  docks,  food 
sliortage-i  have  been  caused,  and  great  property  loss  occasioned 

An  alien  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  create  such  disorder 
In  another  country.  The  foreigner  would  have  been  sent  away  as 
an  undesirable  alien.  An  alien  resides  In  these  other  countries  by 
the  tolerance  of  the  government,  and  if  for  gross  and  even  trivial 
reasons  his  behavior  is  found  objectionable  out  he  goes.  Bridges 
has  been  In  this  country  over  a  period  of  years  and  that  has  not 
Chung,  d  his  status,  and  he  is  not  a  citizen,  American  hospitality 
has  stretched  a  long  way  when  It  must  protect  an  alien  who  imder- 
takes  to  conduct  a  civil  war  against  America. 

Mrs.  Perkins  has  sheltered  and  stopped  the  attempts  of  the  Im- 
migration officers  on  the  west  coast  to  deport  him.  It  will  be  the 
general  opinion  that  Mr.  Landis  was  selected  as  the  Departmenfs 
examiner  becuu:  e  he  was  a  man  who  would  make  a  plausible  flnd- 
Ing  upon  which  Mrs  Perkins  could  carry  out  her  determination  to 
give  Oovernment  encouragement  to  a  man  who  has  acted  with 
the  most  destructive  communistic  principles  and  practices  with 
or  without  membership  in  that  party. 

The  administration  has  of  late  professed  to  be  shocked  by  the 
bruUlltles  of  the  Stnlinites  In  Russia,  It  shows  no  signs  of  being 
shocked  by  the  activities  of  the  Communists  In  the  United  SUtes, 
It  pretends  to  be  nntl-Communlst  In  the  conflict  abrocd  but  It  Is 
still  pro-Communist  in  America  Not  only  the  sympathies  but  the 
ideas  of  the  new  dealers  run  In  the  same  groove  with  these  'TcdB," 
That  Is  why  Harry  Bridges  is  able  tu  remain  in  tins  country  and 
make  war  on  It. 

The  Washington  Post  of  December  81,  1930,  In  reporting  on  the 
decimon  of  Dean  James  M.  I^ndU  In  Its  news  column.  fcay»: 

"The  trial  examiner  rejected  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  SI 
wllne-Ms  who  apptared  against  Bridges 

'•Thtse  Included  American  Legion  leaders,  city  and  State  police, 
and  numerous  others,  who  said  they  had  seen  Bridge*  Rt  meetings 
restricted  to  Communist  Party  members,  had  heard  him  tell  of  hia 
membership,  and  testified  that  Bridges  used  a  party  name  'Rossi,' 
allegedly  after  Ban  Francisco's  conservative  mayor, 

•"Landis  described  one  wltnets  as  a  'self-confessed  liar,'  One  be 
said  was  'neither  a  candid  nor  a  forthright  witness  '  Of  aroiher'a 
testimony  he  declared,  "In  evasion,  qualification,  and  contradic- 
tion, it  is  almost  unique."  Commenting  on  witness-stand  story 
of  a  police  officer,  he  added,  "T\ie  concltislon  is  Inescapable  that 
his  testimony  Is  far  from  reliable,'     •     •     • 

•"Among  tlie  principal  witnes.ses  for  the  Government  were  MaJ. 
Laurence  A  Mllner.  Portland,  Oreg  .  a  National  Guard  officer;  John 
L.  Leech,  a  Los  Angeles  painter;  Harper  Knowles.  who  headed  the 
California  American  Legion's  radical  research  committee;  and  Capt. 
John  J  Keegan.  of  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  police  department,  •  •  • 
••The  trial  examiner  made  clear  that  he  gave  great  weight,  when 
reaching  his  decision,  to  Bridges'  own  statement  of  his  political 
beliefs 

•'  It  was  given  not  only  without  reserve,'  the  statement  said, 
'but  vigorously  as  dogma  and  faiths  of  which  the  man  was  proud 
and  which  represented  In   his  mind  the  alms  of  his  existence.' 

"It  was  a  fighting  apologia  that  refused  to  temper  itself  to  the 
winds  of  caution.  It  was  an  avowal  of  sympathy  with  many  at 
the  objectives  that  the  Communist  Party  at  times  has  embraced, 
an  expression  of  disbelief  that  the  methods  they  wished  to  employ 
were  as  revolutionary  as  they  generally  seem,  but  It  wsis  un- 
equivocal in  its  distrust  of  tactics  other  than  those  that  are  gen- 
erally  included   within   the   concepts  of   democratic   met  hoe's" 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  January  1.  1940,  commenting 
editorially  on  the  report  of  Dean  James  M.  Landis  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  Peikins  concerning  the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges,  said: 

"It  Is  a  verdict  which,  considering  Its  author,  must  be  accepted 
as  the  product  of  a  splendid  legal  scholarship  and  conscience. 
Nevertheless,  It  is  disappointing.  In  the  first  place,  if  an  alien 
like  Bridges,  notorloiisly  allied  with  Communists.  If  not  one  of 
them,  can  thus  escape  being  considered  In  the  Communist  cate- 
gory, even  an  approach  to  enforcement  of  the  deportation  law  be- 
comes something  of  a  Joke.  In  the  second  place,  what  most  of  us 
hoped  for  from  the  hearing  has  not  been  forthcoming,  and  that  Is 
a  settlement  of  the  question  whether  the  Communist  Party  is  a 
subversive  organization  in  the  definition  of  the  statute, 

'•Dean  Landis,  no  doubt  vrtth  full  propriety,  has  avoided  this  ques- 
tion, as  did  the  Supreme  Court  in  turning  Strecker  looee.  He  does 
note  that  Federal  courts  in  the  past  have  assumed  the  subversive 
character  of  the  party  and  acted  accordingly  In  deportation  pro- 
ceedings, but  he  suggests  that  the  assumption  needs  review  "In  the 
light  of  changing  economic  and  political  conditions.'  Then,  since 
he  finds  that  Bridges  is  not  a  Communist,  he  dismisses  the  subject 
as  Irrelevant  and  leaves  the  public  and  the  Communist  Party,  for 
that  matter,  groping  in  the  dark.  This  is  a  pity,  for  the  very  ob- 
vious reason  that  In  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  appraisal  erf 
Communist  alms  and  advocacy  the  country  must  remain  the  prey 
of  a  controversy  already  prolific  of  prodigious  name  calling  and 
bitterness." 
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John  Black's  Body 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  11.  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    ZFLA    BENNINGTON    GREENE 


Mr  LAMBEHTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  want  to  place  in  the  Record  the  comment  on 
the  bock.  John  Black,  as  made  by  Zula  Bennington  Greene, 
of  Topoka.  Kans..  one  of  the  leadmg  columnists  of  my  State: 

JOHN    BlJkCK  S    BODY 

(By  Zula  Bennington  Greene) 
In  common  with  other  parent-s  I  have  fvis.«ed  and  fumed  and  rorn- 
rlalned  that  children  take  mere  pleasure  in  the  colored  comic  bocks 
than  in  proper  crthodox  printed  stories  We  parents  eiet  tos^ether 
cluck  and  shake  otir  heads,  and  tell  each  other  peK-righteously  that 
our  children's  taste  in  literature  l.s  only  another  sign  of  the  mental 
Inertia  and  decadence  of  the  times 

But  all  we  have  ever  proved  1»  that  we  are  ourselves  old- 
fa.shlor.ed  Thl.s  is  the  picture  a.s?e.  on  screen.  In  textbock.  story- 
book, newspaper,  and  magazine,  and  the  young  are  availing  them- 
selves of  Its  opportun.ties. 

Never  again  ?hall  I  be  critical  of  the  plctx:red  story,  not  since  I 
have  seen  John  Blacks  Brdy,  a  book  of  48  pictures  and  403  words 
by  Ben  Martin,  that  can  be  lead  m  3  minutes,  but  which  says  more 
than  a  hundred  solemn,  lon^-w.nded.  tnte  essays  on  the  futility 
of  war 

The  pictures,  done  In  bold  economical  strokes  in  black  and  white. 
are  delc.ously  iionic  They  hit  you  between  the  eyes  with  their 
sweep; ii^j  .-.atire  and  impudent  caricature-- the  rotund  businessman. 
the  droopy-Jowled  college  professor,  the  minister  In  his  lace- 
trlmrr-ird  pin  ifii«- ves  ments.  the  scowling  general,  and  meek  Utile 
Jchn  B  ack  himself 

The  bor,k  i>  about  John  Blacks  body,  in  which  Is  tied  up  a  lot  of 
money  lor  various  miscellany  Irom  toothpaste  to  tousUlectomles. 
John  get  an  educat  en.  bu:  couldn't  Ret  a  J.)b. 

The  businessman,  the  coUepe  frolessors.  the  ministers  didn't 
know  what  to  do  but  the  ptillticlan  did.  He  started  a  -nice 
llttlr  war  '" 

It  s  a  nne.  patriotic  war  for  democracy  and  civilization,  of  course. 
Stocks  are  going  up.  the  4-mlnute  men  are  havuig  a  jjeck  of  fun. 
Everybody  cheers  That  Is.  everybody  but  John  Black.  You  see.  he 
toad  to  fight  the  war  and  he  is  too  cold  and  hungry  and  scared  and 
tired  and  lou>y  to  cheer. 

A  shell  wh.zzes  down  and  they  pick  up  John  Black's  tody  In  a 
buckit,  and  bury  him  under  a  QJ-ctni  cro.ss  with  his  name  spelled 
wroii'; 

Later  the  pollt'clans  and  bu8'n'>sCTnen  and  ministers  lay  a  pretty 
wrrath  on  his  grave  and  make  nice  .-peecht-.s  about  his  sacrif\ies  for 
democracy,  and  evervfcody  el.se  "spends  the  rest  of  his  Uie  workuig 
tc  pay  back"  the  $1,244,151.16  Invested  in  John  Black's  body. 

Here  I  have  written  no  tell'n<?  how  many  words  and  still  havent 
told  you  nearly  as  much  as  the  48  drawings  and  403  words  do.  I 
guess  III  have  to  learn  to  make  pictures 


Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OK  NKW  YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  11,  1940 


Fendrr.ce.  and  the  Constitution  cf  the  United  S'ate?.  It  Is  respect 
for  and  ready  obedience  to  duly  constituted  authority  and  the  laws 
of  the  land.  '  It  Is  freedom  without  license,  religion  without  bigotry. 
respect  for  all  nations  without  entangling  alliances.  Chrlitlan 
charity  without  bias  cr  race  hatred,  love  of  flag  and  a  readiness  to 
defend  that  for  which  it  stands  against  every  alien  and  subversive 
influence  from  without  or  withm.     This,  I  believe.  Is  Americanism. 


ARTICI-E    BY    THE    RIGHT    RCVERE^TD    JAMES     E      FREEMAN. 

D.  D  .  LL    D. 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
irark."?  in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  a  timely  and  most 
inspiring  definition  of  the  term  'Americanism"  by  the  Right 
Rt'verend  James  E.  Pieeman.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  bishop  of  Wash- 
ington: 

AMETIICANTSM 

Americanism  Is  complete  and  unqualiflrd  loyalty  to  the  Ideals  of 
government  set  forth  lu  the  BUI  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  12,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY   HON    CORDELL   HTJLL.   SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a  state- 
ment made  by  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  yesterday. 

Secretary  Hull  is  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  world 
tcday  and  is  prob.ibly  doing  more  to  restore  the  trade,  as  well 
as  the  peace,  of  the  world  than  all  the  other  great  premiers 
combined. 

I  hop?  every  Member  of  the  House  will  take  the  time  to  read 
this  statement,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  arguments 
yet  to  he  found  on  this  subj  ^ct. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows:  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee.  It  Is  always  a  plea.sure 
for  me  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  which  I 
was  myself  a  member  for  18  years.  I  particularly  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  me  to  di.scu.<;8  with  my  eld  frlrnds  c.n  the 
committee  and  wl'h  its  newer  members  Important  problems  of 
economic  policy,  the  successful  solution  of  wh  ch  Is  essential  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  the  v.ell-being  cf  cur 
people 

Outstanding  among  these  problems  Is  that  of  forelRn  trade  and  oT 
Its  essential  relationship  both  to  cur  domestic  prosperity  nnd  to 
world  peace  This  is  something  with  which  we  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned This  is  something  which  requires  the  best  cooperative  and 
fore«tghted  efforts  of  both  the  IcgLslative  and  the  executive  branches 
of  the  Oovernm^nt.  If  the  Interests  of  our  people  are  to  be  pmpprly 
served  In  a  matter  which  Is  so  vital  to  the  N.itlon.  political  con- 
siderations and  partisanship  should  have  no  place. 

I 

In  1934  our  Nation  embarked  upon  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  a-s  an  emergency  means  of  meeting  grave  emergency 
conditions  In  inaugurating  that  program  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  were  grappling  with  the  pressing  needs  and  deplorable 
conditions,  here  and  abroad,  with  which  the  Nation  was  con- 
fronted. 

Our  country  and  the  world  wore  still  facing  the  dlfUcultles  and 
distress  re.sulting  from  the  worst  economic  depression  of  modern 
times.  That  great  disaster  had  restilted  from  many  causes,  chief 
among  which  were  the  economic  policies  pursued  by  the  nations  of 
th'^-  world,  including  cur  own.  since  the  end  of  the  World  War 

The  4-year  war  had  taken  a  fngh'ful  toll  of  suffering  and  de- 
struction. It  had  left  In  its  wake  profound  maladjustments  and 
dislocations.  Post-wjw  reccnstrucUon  required  the  fullest  passible 
utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  world  and  cf  the  marvel- 
ous achievements  of  science  and  technology  for  the  purpose  cf 
r<-palrlng  the  ravages  of  the  war  and  of  laying  the  foundations  of 
economic  progress  and  stable  peace  This  could  have  been  accom- 
plished only  thrctigh  vigorous  and  mutually  advantageous  trade 
among  nations,  the  only  practicable  method  of  bringing  within  the 
reach  of  all  nations  the  advantages  of  natural  resources  and  of 
human  skills,  so  unevenly  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Instead,  the  nat:cn.s  cf  the  world,  including  our  own.  entered  upon 
the  road  cf  narrow  economic  natlonali.=m.  They  built  up  a  con- 
stantly extending  network  cf  disruptive  trade  restrictions  and.  In 
this  manner,  plied  new  and  even  more  painful  dislocations  upon  the 
profound  maladjustments  produced  by  the  war. 

Precarious  structure  bound  to  collapse 

For  a  time  iha  true  nature  of  the  situation  was  obscured  by  the 
reckless   international   borrowing   and  lending   which   characterized 
the  flrst  decade  after  the  war      But  the  unhealthy  structure,  built . 
on  these  precarious  foundations,  was  bound  to  collapse  sooner  or 
later  and  to  spread  ruin  to  all  phases  of  economic  life  everywhere. 

The  signs  of  approaching  disaster  were  plainly  visible  for  s^»me 
time  before  the  collapse  actually  came  at  the  end  of  the  twenties. 
1x1  the  face  of  this  terrifying  prospect,  and  even  after  the  calamity 
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was  already  upon  us,  the  statesmen  of  the  world.  Including  our 
own.  maae  the  fatal  blui^der  of  resorting  to  the  very  tiling  that  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  discsier — a  still  more  exaggtraied  protectionism. 
Trade  barriers,  of  tvery  kind,  old  and  new.  multiplied.  Unsalable 
suipluses  became  dammed  up  everywhere.  Combined  with  other 
factors,  the  drastic  decline  cf  international  tn.de  in  both  volume 
and  value  cau.sed  the  great  depression  to  sprtad  In  extent  and 
tntensity.  with  restilts  in  terms  of  widespread  human  suffering  and 
sacrifice  that  none  of  us  can  ever  forget. 

Contrary  to  all  th-jories  of  autarchy  and  economic  self-contain- 
ment, the  fact  Is  that  the  domestic  prosperity  of  every  country  is 
tied  in  with  the  condition  cf  itb  foreign  trade.  A  collapse  of  foreign 
markets  inevitably  brings  with  it  disorganization  and  disruption  of 
the  domestic  economy  as  we  discovered  to  ctir  sorrow  in  ihf  period 
following  the  enactment  cf  the  Hawley-Smoot  t;<riff.  In  this  coun- 
Uy  the  ill  effect*,  of  the  collapse  of  export  outlets  for  the  great  sur- 
plus-producing branches  of  both  agriculture  and  Industry  rapicUy 
ptrmeated  all  branches  of  our  economic  hfe.  Even  those  very  In- 
dui^tries  which  thought  they  were  saving  them."=elves  bv  means  of 
embargo  tariffs  soon  discovered  thut.  instead,  thf^y  merely  helped  to 
ruin  their  own  market*  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

In  those  tragic  days,  when  the  avalanche  of  economic  dislocations 
threatened  to  plunge  into  chaos  our  entire  economic  life,  vigorous 
and  bold  action  was  desjHraitly  needed  In  a  number  of  directions. 
Many  mea-sures  of  a  purely  domestic  character  had  to  be  taken  to 
restore  employmen'.  to  rebuild  prices  an'.l  values,  to  return  to 
solvency  our  farms  our  factories,  cur  banks,  cur  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  all  the  other  phases  of  our  national  life.  But  It  was 
als(.i  clear  that  the  hope  of  nttaining  full  and  stable  prosperity  was 
utterly  futile  unless  we  could  at  the  same  time  restore  our  shriveled 
foreign  commerce  At  the  bottom  of  the  depression  our  foreign 
trade— exjKirts  and  imports  combined — amounted  to  less  than 
ta.COOOCOOOO  n  year  as  compared  with  the  preoepresslcn  level  of 
mere  than  nine  billions.  Billions  of  dollars  of  lost  btisincss  activity 
had  to  be  regained  If  recoverey  was  to  be  attained  and  economic 
progress  resumed. 

n 

The  disruption  of  Internationa]  trade,  which  brought  on  the 
collapse  of  our  domestic  economy  as  well,  resulted  primarily  from 
the  rise  cf  excessive  and  unreasonable  trade  barriers.  Tlie.se  were 
of  two  types:  First,  higher  tariffs,  embargoe.";.  quotas.  Import 
licenses,  cxchanrre  controls,  and  numerou.-;  other  devices  for  pre- 
venting Imports  from  abroad,  and.  second,  various  types  of  dis- 
crimination, which  caused  a  diversion  cf  much  of  what  remained 
of  International  commerce  into  unnatural  and  abnormal  channels. 
Our  experts  had  tuffi  red  heavily  from  both  of  these  types  of 
trade  obstructions.  Our  sales  abrc.id  fell  from  five  and  two-tenths 
bUllon  dollars  in  1929  to  one  and  six-tenthi  billions  in  1932.  The 
exports  of  oLher  countries  to  us  had  suffered  heavily  from  the  ex- 
cess of  our  protectionism.  Our  foreign  trade  could  be  restored 
only  throuch  a  reduction  of  these  excessive  barriers  here  and 
abroad. 

To  accomplish  this  end.  three  courses  of  action  were  open  to  u>=: 
(I)  We  could  attempt  to  secure  agreement  among  a  large  number 
cf  nations  for  a  reduction  of  trade  barriers;  (2)  we  could  lower  our 
own  tariff  in  the  hope  that  other  countries  would  do  likewise;  or 
(3 1  we  could  negotiate  mutually  beneficial  trade  agreements  with 
IndAldual  countries.  ba.'ed  upon  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  excessive 
trade  barriers. 

The  first  of  these  methods,  under  the  conditions  which  prevailed, 
was  impracticable.  The  second  held  no  certainty  of  effectlvenc^. 
since  it  ofTered  no  ai.surance  that  other  countries  would  also  move 
In  the  direction  of  rcducmt?  tn^de  barriers  or  trade  discrimination. 
The  third  was  the  only  practicable  n^.ethod  of  securing  these  results. 
It  was  the  method  we  adopted,  the  method  embcdied  In  the  trado- 
agreements  prooram. 

The  action  of  the  Seventy-third  Congre«.s  in  enacting  the  trad'^- 
agreements  program  was  based  on  the  following  line  of  reasoning: 

Experts  and  imports,  are  interdependent;  natic;n.'5  cannot  sell  with- 
out buying  The  promotion  of  cur  exports  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  treatment  we  accord  to  our  imports,  and  vice  versa.  To 
Induce  other  nations  to  mitigate  their  excessive  obstructions  to  our 
exports  we  must,  of  necessity,  stand  ready  to  adjust  our  own  exces- 
sive trade  restrictions.  In  a  world  caught  in  a  net  of  complex  and 
complicated  trade  barriers.  In  a  world  in  which  other  governments 
possess  means  of  swift  action  for  dealing  with  these  restrictions,  it 
was  obviouiily  necessary  for  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  our  Cfoveri.ment  likewise  to  cooperate  In  order  to  pro- 
Vide  the  means  of  dealing  with  the  emergency. 

These  basic  Ideas  were  translated  Into  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
By  empowering  the  Executive  to  proclaim  modiflcations  of  tariff 
rates  and  of  other  methods  cf  regulating  imports  through  the  ne- 
gotiation of  Executive  agreements  which  provide  for  improved 
treatment  of  our  experts  by  other  countries,  the  Congress  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  an  emergency  agency  to  deal  with  a  i;rave 
emergency  condition  and  created  an  Instrumentality  of  swift  and 
effective  action  on  our  part  for  the  promotion  of  our  foreign  trade 
admirably  suited  to  thf  5pectal  needs  of  a  disturbed  world  In 
doing  this  the  Conpres.'.  carefully  defined  the  policy,  the  methods, 
and  the  limitations  cf  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  prc^rr'am  and 
then  entrtisted  to  the  Execxitlve  the  duty  and  respcnsiblllty  of  ad- 
ministering and  carrying  Into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  These  Instructions  of  the  Congress  were  so  faith- 
fully carried  out  and  sub«<quent  events  so  fully  vindicated  the 
eminently  practical  and  eonstriictlve  nature  of  this  method  of  solv- 
Ixig  a  pressing  and  dUBcult  problem  that  the  Seventy -fifth  Congna* 


in    1937  extended   this   authority   and   renponslbility   for    another 
3-year  period. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  this  second  period.  Your 
committee  begins  today  the  consideration  of  the  next  step.  That 
next  step  should,  obviously,  be  examined  in  the  light  of  past  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  of  the  outlook  for  the  future.  I  should  like.  If 
I  may.  to  place  before  you  my  thoughts  with  regard  to  both  of 
these  aspects  of  the  problem. 

m 

The  trade-agreements  program  was  enacted  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  expandin^t  our  experts  through  the  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers in  otlier  countries      I  submit  that  It  has  done  so. 

We  have  concluded  22  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  The  coun- 
tries with  which  agreements  are  now  in  effect  represent  about  60 
percent  of  our  tot:il  foreign  trade.  In  these  agreements  valuable 
!  concessions  have  been  obtained  for  literally  hundreds  of  our  agrl- 
'■  cultural  and  nonagrlcultural  products.  Important  foreign  markets 
have  been  kept  open  or  expanded  for  our  producers  of  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  hog  pre  ducts,  fruits,  vegetables,  tobacco.  lumber.  Iron  and 
steel  semimanutactures.  automobiles  and  trucks,  electrical  appa- 
ratus, machinery  of  various  types,  rubber  products,  textiles,  chem- 
icals, paints,  hides  and  leather  products,  and  a  host  of  American 
specialties. 

In  the  face  of  grave  hindrances  growing  out  of  fears  of  war  and 
prepai aliens  for  war,  the  operation  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments p.-ogram  had  the  effect  of  inducing  many  important  nations 
to  halt  their  runaway  races  in  the  erection  of  excessive  economic 
barriers  U)  trade  and  gradually  to  move  In  the  opposite  direction, 
while  still  other  natiotis  were  Induced  to  slow  down  their  eflorts  to 
attain  economic  se^f-contalnment.  PMrthomiore.  the  program  was 
an  Important  factor  in  bringing  about  a  development  of  clo6<^r  gen- 
eral relatlon.ship.s  with  and  among  many  nations  while  it  was 
making  its  important  contribution  to  income  and  employment  in 
the  United  States. 

In  considering  the  actual  trade  results  of  the  program,  let  me 
emphasize  this  fundamental  fact:  When  we  secure  a  reduction  of 
ob^tructive  trade  barriers,  as  we  have  done  in  hundreds  of  In- 
6tance«,  we  make  it  easier  for  our  trade  to  flow.  This  self-evident 
fact  is  studiously  Ignored  by  many  persons  who  are  constantly 
seeking  to  ccnfus?  and  mislead  the  public. 

Taking  the  average  figures  for  the  years  1934  and  1935  and  simi- 
lar ttvuros  for  the  years  1937  and  1938.  we  find  thiit  our  exports 
to  ail  foreign  countries  increased  by  81.000  000.000.  or  46  jjercent. 
Tills  liicrea.se  was  obviously  cau-scd  by  several  factors,  but  the  role 
played  in  it  by  the  trade-agreements  program  Is  suggested  by  the 
fo'Iowing  Qtrures:  Our  exports  to  trade-at^reement  countries  rose, 
during  this  period,  by  61  porcrtnt.  while  otir  exports  to  nonagree- 
ment  countries  increased  by  only  38  percent. 

The  efTr^ctlvenes.s  of  the  trade-agreements  progrnm  as  an  agency 
for  expanding  our  exports  may  be  measured  in  another  way.  Tlic 
countries  with  which  we  have  concluded  trade  ii^reemcnts  have 
i  genenUly  Incrca'ed  their  purchases  of  American  proeluct-s  more  than 
j  they  have  increased  their  purchases  of  the  products  of  ether  coun- 
tries. For  example,  in  the  years  1936  38.  the  period  of  the  opera- 
tion of  our  first  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  that  country's  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  42  percent  greater  than  In 
1934-35.  while  Its  imports  from  other  countries  than  the  United 
States  increased  by  only  22  percent. 

These  suljstantial  and  welcome  Increases  In  our  exports  resulted, 
in  large  moa«ure.  from  the  mitigation  of  the  other  countries'  trade 
barrhrs.  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  They  were  also  the  re- 
sult of  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  some  countries,  which  had 
previously  discriminated  at;alnst  our  goods,  to  accord  our  products 
ncndi-scrlminatory  tn-atment  under  the  operation  of  the  most- 
favored-natlon  principle  in  Its  unconditional  form,  better  known 
as  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment. 

Tlie  application  of  that  principle  is  the  only  effective  means  of 
Insuring  for  our  producers  a  position  of  equality  of  treatment  In 
foreipn  markets.  In  trade  agreements  which  they  conclude  with 
us  the  oth?r  countries  agree  to  extend  to  our  products,  immediately 
and  automatically,  concessions  granted  to  third  countries.  The 
most-favored-natlon  clause,  inscribed  In  our  agreement"?.  Is  thus 
an  Invalviable  Insurance  policy  for  our  exporters  against  one  of  the 
mcst  injurious  obstructions  to  trade — discrimination  In  favor  of 
their  competitors  In  other  supplying  countries. 

Under  modem  trading  conditions,  when  the  producers  of  many 
countries  usuelly  compete  in  the  same  markets,  such  assurance  of 
nondiscriminator,'  treatment  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  our  exporters.  This  fact  has  long  been  recognized  In  our 
country,  as  well  as  the  obvious  fact  that  we  cannot  .secure  this  type 
of  treatment  abroad  unless  we  are  prepared  to  extend  it  to  other 
countries. 

It  was  because  of  this  that  In  1923  President  Harding  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hughes  formally  Incorporated  the  principle  of  equal 
treatment,  or  most -favored-nation  policy  In  Its  unconditioniil  form, 
into  the  structure  of  our  ccmmercLil  relations  with  other  nations. 
Since  then  numerous  commercial  treaties  embodying  this  principle 
were  negotiated  and  were  approved  by  the  Senate.  It  was  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  that  the  principle  was  retained  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  has  been  applied  in  connection  with  the  trade- 
agreements  program. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  insisted  that  we  demand  unconditional 
equality  of  treatment  from  all  other  cotintrlcs,  empowering  the 
Executive,  If  necessary,  to  Impose  penalty  duties  on  the  gexxls  of 
countries  refusing  to  accord  us  equality.    I  clt«  as  typical  instances 
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oiir  exports.     Many  of  the  oommodlt»««  with  respect  to  which  duty   I   nomlc  distress,  the  dole  on  an  ever-erowlne  scale,  social  InstabUltv. 
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of  this  the  provisions  of  the  Paynp-Aldrlch  bill.  secMon  317  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1922  pas>ed  In  »h°  Harding  administration,  and  sec- 
tion 338  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  pas-sed  in  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion. Of  necessity.  If  our  Government  Is  to  Insist  on  equal 
tNatment.  It  must  be  prepared  to  nccurd  It  to  others.  That  Is  all 
that  there  Is  to  the  generalization  of  concessions  under  tht*  most- 
favored -nation  pol.cy  m  Its  unconditional  form,  which,  as  stated. 
Is  Bimply  the  principle  of  equality 

When  we  extend  to  other  countries  which  do  not  discriminate 
■gainst  our  goods  th?  tx:ncfVt  of  concessions  granted  In  individual 
trade  agreements,  we  thereby  insure  equality  uf  treatment  for  our 
exports  over  an  area  far  larger  than  that  covered  by  the  trade 
asreemenU  themselves  This  is  not  a  case  of  Riving  away  some- 
thing for  nothing.  So  far  we  have  safeguarded  In  this  manner 
a  volume  of  exp^jrts  several  times  greater  than  the  value  of  trade 
on  which  we  have  Krnnted  generalization  of  concessions  to  ncn- 
•greement  countries.  The  policy  of  equal  treatment  is  not  only 
an  inii.-pensabie  mt-ant*  of  defending  our  trade  against  the  blight 
of  d;^  riminatory  practices  in  other  countries,  but  one  of  the  most 
poweriul  ini^truments  for  placing  international  trade  relations 
upon  a  besis  of  fair  dealing  and  fnendline^,  without  which  ccm- 
mcrce  cannot  prosper. 

By  -nactlng  the  trade-af^reements  prtjgram.  the  Congress  author- 
ized Ifcrnued  adjustments  of  our  tarilT  rates  as  a  meanx  of  promoting 
our  I  ir-ign  trade  through  securing  similar  ndju:tments  of  excessive 
trad-  barriers  in  other  countr.es.  It  was  obvicuily  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  that,  in  the  proc^-ss  cf  negotiating  trade  agreements, 
our  own  domestic  producers  shculd  be  helped  rather  than  hurt. 
I  «ubmit  that,  in  carrying  out  the  program,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Ooverrment  has  willingly  and  scrupulously  complied  with 
this  intent  of  the  Congre.ss. 

We  h:\ve  reduced  duties  only  In  those  cases  in  which,  after  a 
mo.t  c.iriful  exaaiinatlon  of  all  relevant  factors,  it  was  found  that 
exi.siiM^  duties  wore  unnecessarily  and  unduly  btirdensom?.  and 
we  have  done  so  only  In  those  cases  in  which  other  countries  havo 
agrr.'d  to  accord  ix-tier  treatment  to  our  experts  in  return  for  tariff 
adjustments  on  our  part.  We  have  reduced  duties  only  to  the 
extent  to  whlrh.  after  an  equally  careful  examination.  It  was  found 
that  such  iidjustments  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  any  e<^tab!i?hed 
branch  of  production  in  agriculture,  in  mlnin>?.  or  In  manufactiir- 
inq  Industry  Whrre  ncce.s-sary.  as  an  additional  safeguard,  we  have 
limited  the  amount  of  Imports  which  would  be  permitted  to  come 
In  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty. 

In  adjusting  tirifT  rates  we  have  kept  well  within  the  limits 
pre-rrlbed  by  the  Congress  We  have  gone  about  the  matter 
as  objr'ctlvely  and  as  scientifically  as  possible,  always  keeping  in 
mind  both  the  position  of  the  particular  branches  of  production 
aflec'.cd  and  the  interest.s  of  the  Nation  as  a  whc-ls. 

No  evidence  of  serious  injury  has  been  adduced  in  the  a-ssertlons 
and  allegations  which  havi>  been  put  forward  by  the  opponents 
and  critics  of  the  trade-agreemonts  program  Naturally,  in  some 
lr,d!vulual  c:ises.  producers  have  had  to  malcc  adjustments  to  the 
new  rates.  Generally  speaking,  because  of  the  moderate,  painstak- 
ingly considered,  and  carefully  safeguarded  nature  of  the  duty 
reduction  made  in  the  trade  agreements,  such  adjustments  have 
not  occasioned  serious  difficulty.  Thev  have  been  helped  by  the 
general  improvement  of  domestic  conditions  and  expansion  of 
domestic  markets,  resulting  in  part  from  the  increase  of  our  exports. 
In  an  overwhelming;  number  of  cases  allegations  cf  injury  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  agreements  we  have  negotiated  have 
been  made  before  the  particular  airreement  was  concluded — at  a 
time  when  no  one,  not  even  those  who  were  enijaged  in  the  nego- 
tiations, knew  whether  the  duty  on  a  particular  commodity  would  be 
redtioed.  and  if  reduced,  to  whut  extent  Frequently  allegations  of 
Injury  are  made  with  respect  to  commodities  on  v.-hich  existing 
duties  have  not  been  reduced,  or  with  respect  to  commodities  which 
were  left  on  the  free  list  even  by  the  authors  of  th?  Hawley-Smoot 
t£rl!T  In  my  entire  experience  I  do  not  recall  a  more  flagrant  and 
unscrupulous  suppression  and  m:suse  of  material  facts  on  an  issue 
which  Is  of  vital  significance  to  every  citizen,  every  home,  every 
(arm.  and  every  factory. 

The  loude-.t  assertions  of  Injury  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  agriculture.     What  are  the  facts:" 

Farmers,  as  all  other  producers,  reckon  their  well-being  basically 
In  terms  of  the  income  which  t!hey  receive.  By  the  end  of  1932. 
»f*er  2'^  years  cf  Hawley-Smoot  jtariff  embargoes,  farm  ca^h  income 
h.ad  declined  from  112  billion  -dollars  to  4  7  billion  dollars.  By 
lP3a  after  4  years  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  it  had  risen 
to  7  6  billions,  excluding  benefit  payments.  Does  this  Indicate 
Injury' 

The  most  reckless  claims  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
cattle  and  the  dairv  industries.  The  Income  of  the  cattle  industry, 
which  had  fallen  from  $1,495.000  000  In  1929  to  »621.000000  In  1932. 
rore  to  $1,144,000,000  In  1938.  The  Income  of  the  dairy  Indastry. 
which  had  fallen  from  $1,844  000.000  in  1929  to  $991,000,000  In  1932, 
rose  to  $1.398  000  000  In  1938.     Does  this  indicate  ru:n? 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  such  increases  in  income  do  not 
take  ttito  account  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  But  changes  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  are,  of  course,  measured  by 
prices.  Making  due  allowance  for  price  changes,  the  farm  Income 
in  1938  represented  at  least  40  percent  more  purchasing  power 
than  did  the  farm  Income  In  1932. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  recovery  of  farm  Income  or  the  rise  of  the 
national  income  in  general  from  forty  billions  in  1932  to  sixty-four 


billions  In  1938  and  slxtv-elght  and  five-tenths  billions  tn  1939  was 
wholly  attributable  to  irfiprovement  in  our  foreign  trade  which  has 
occurred  under  the  trade-agreements  program;  numerous  influences 
combined  to  bring  this  about.  But  I  do  maintain  that  the  increa.se 
of  our  exports  has  been  a  factor  cf  great  importance  in  this  con- 
nection Just  as  the  catastrophic  decline  of  trade  under  the  HawK-y- 
Smcot  tariflf  had  unquestionably  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
general  economic  collapse  of  the  early  thirties. 

Some  light  is  shed  on  the  present  situation  by  the  fact  that 
many  cf  thc8»  who  are  now  Insisting  upon  advising  American  agri- 
culture m  opposition  to  the  reciprocal -trade  policy,  which  hps 
demonstnaed  its  benefits  to  aericulture,  were  among  the  identical 
persons  who  advt.sed  the  fa-mers  In  1930  that  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Act  would  bring  them  permanent  prosperity,  whereas  under  such 
advice  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  were  piloted  straight  into  un- 
precedented bankruptcy.  I  dare  say  that  the  farmers  will  think 
twice  before  accepting  a  second  time  such  reckless  advice,  supported 
by  still  more  reckless  statlotics. 

V 
Tlie  reason  why  no  evidence  of  material  injury  to  our  farmers  or 
to  any  other  group  cf  producers,  resulting  from  the  operation   of 
the   trade-agreements   program,   can   be   adduced    is   that   no  such 
injury  has.  in  fact,  occurred. 

During  the  period  of  operation  of  the  trade-agreements  program, 
increases  have  occurred  in  both  our  experts  and  our  imports.  Tak- 
ing the  average  figures  for  the  years  1934  and  1935  and  the  years 
1937  and  1938,  we  find  that  while  our  exports  rose  by  $1  000.000.000. 
our  imports  increa-sed  by  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  millions  In 
1937  and  1938  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  averaged  $700,- 
000.000      In  1939  the  picti:re  has  been  apprcxlmately  the  same. 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  expanded  maikits  at  home 
and  abroad  for  all  groups  of  producers.  This  result  has  been  due 
primuxily  to  the  method  employed  in  carrying  out  the  program. 
I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  need  to  describe  that  method  In  detail. 
It  has  been  in  operation  for  54  years  Its  results  are  embodied  in 
the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  negotiated  to  date.  Let  nie  recall 
to  your  minds  its  main  features. 

An  interdepartmental  crganizntlon,  consisting  of  experienced 
and  well-lnfcrmcd  prectlcal  experts  cf  the  Departments  of  S'atc. 
Agriculture.  Treasury,  and  Commerce,  and  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion handles  the  preparation  and  negotiation  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments All  interested  parties  are  given  ample  opportunity  to 
present  th?lr  views,  or.illy  or  in  v^Titing.  with  retpect  to  every  phase 
of  the  program.  No  decision  is  reached  with  rcgaid  to  action  en  any 
particular  customs  duty  without  an  extended  and  profound  study 
of  all  pertinent  data,  both  those  assembled  by  the  Interdepartmental 
organization  itself  and  tho-^^e  presented  to  the  organization  by  the 
Interested  parties — the  producers,  the  con.sumers.  and  the  mer- 
chandlzers  cf  the  commodity  involved,  and  anyone  else  who  feels 
that  he  or  she  has  an  Interest  In  the  proceedings.  The  results  are 
reviewed  by  the  rc-ponslble  heads  of  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment participating   m  the  work  and.  finally,  by   the  President. 

The  work  of  the  interdepartmental  organization  in  connection 
with  a  particular  agreement  does  not  cease  with  the  prrclamation 
of  the  agreement.  The  operation  cf  the  agreement  is  under  con- 
1  stant  review  in  every  phase  The  interdepartmental  organiz;ition 
1  Is  always  ready  to  receive  representations  from  the  interested  parties 
regarding  any  aspect  of  the  nfrreement.  It  is  prepared  to  act  when- 
ever new  circumstances  warrant. 

I  invite  any  person  to  show  a  single  instance  of  general  tariff 
readjustment  either  upward  or  downward.  In  the  entire  fiscal  his- 
tory of  the  Nation,  wherein  there  has  been  exercised  tis  much  im- 
partiality, care,  and  accuracy  as  to  facts  as  has  uniformly  charac- 
terized the  negotiation  of  our  22  trade  agreements — or  any  mere 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  labor,  business,  and  the 
population  cf  the  country  in  its  entirety. 

The  method  under  which  we  have  been  negotiating  trade  agree- 
ments Is  democratic  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  Is  a  method  under 
which  :io  interested  party  is  denied  a  full  hearing  and  under  v.hlch 
all  representations  are  given  the  most  careful  study.  It  is  a  method 
under  which  the  immensely  difficult  and  complex  ta=:k  of  promoting 
general  prosperity  through  stimulation  cf  foreign  trade  without  ma- 
terial injury  to  any  domestic  producers — a  technical  task  which  can 
be  performed  only  by  impartial  and  qualified  experts — Is  handled 
by  <=\ich  experts,  within  definite  limitations  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  method  under  which  the  Congress  reserves  Its  ba'slc 
prerogatives,  while  putting  Into  operation  temporarily  the  most 
effective  means  that  can  be  devised  to  meet  a  grave  emergency  situa- 
tion through  cooperation  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government.  The  powers  given  to  the  Erecutlve  are  strictly 
limited  In  both  scope  and  dtiration.  I  am  glad  at  this  time  to 
report  on  the  manner  in  which  we.  who  have  betn  entrusted  by  the 
Congress  with  a  difflcult  and  responsible  task,  have  sought  to  p:;r- 
form  It. 
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I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  another  a.spect  of  the  problem. 
There  are  some  who  claim  that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  tariff 
adjustment  in  cur  efforts  to  expand  trade.  There  are  others  who 
think  that  we  have  not  gone  far  enough.  To  all  such  critics  I 
would  say  that  they  have  failed  to  take  into  consideration  all  the 
variotis  and  complicated  aspects  of  the  problem  There  Is  nothing 
paradcxlcal  in  my  statement  that  the  duty  adjustments  we  have 
nxade  have  not  been  such  as  to  prejudice  the  Interests  of  our 
domestic  producers  and  yet  have  been  sufBciently  attractive  to 
other  countries  to  enable  them  to  grant  us  valuable  concessions  for 


our  exports.  Many  of  the  commodities  with  respect  to  which  duty 
adjustments  have  been  made  are  of  a  type  of  which  we  do  not 
produce  quantities  sufficient  for  our  needs,  notwithstanding  that  we 
have  long  impxised  extremely  high  tariffs  on  most  of  them.  Again, 
many  Imported  commodities  are  so  different  In  grade,  quality,  price, 
or  marketing  iteason  from  oommodltieB  produced  In  this  country 
that  reasonable  reductions  of  existing  duties  on  them  help  foreign 
producers  and  benefit  our  con-sumers  without  hurting  our  pro- 
ducers. All  of  these  imports,  while  being  useful  and  beneficial 
to  our  people,  provide  our  foreign  customers  with  the  n>eans  of 
paying  for  our  burdensome  surpluses. 

This  situation  Is  frequently  confused  by  the  use  of  misleading 
slogans  designed  to  deceive  us  into  a  disastrous  policy  of  complete 
embargoes  which  would  destroy  both  our  foreign  and  our  domestic 
markets.  The  size  of  the  American  market  depends  upon  the  Na- 
tion s  purchasing  power,  which,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the  volume 
of  business  activity — that  is  to  say.  farm  production,  factory  pro- 
duction, employment,  and  all  the  other  factors  which  create  the 
Nation's  purchasing  power.  There  is  a  direct  and  unmistakable 
cormection  between  business  activity  and  the  volume  of  exports. 
Our  cotton  belt,  our  tobacco  belt,  our  wheat  belt,  our  corn-hog 
industry,  our  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  our  lumber  producers. 
our  machine  manufacturers,  and  many  other  branches  of  our  pro- 
duction cannot  prosper  unless  they  have  adequate  foreign  nmrkets 
for  their  surplus  output.  Deprive  them  of  such  markets  and  their 
purchasing  power  shrinks  and  with  it  the  whole  Nation's  purchasing 
power  declines. 

Let  me  cite  again  the  casrs  of  dairy  products  and  of  cattie.  The 
dairy  industry  supplies  over  »9  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
The  cattle  indtistry  supplies  from  95  to  96  percent  of  the  domestic 
market.  Under  a  system  of  complete  embargoes,  these  two  Indus- 
tries would  have  100  percent  of  the  home  market,  but  It  would  be 
a  vastly  reduced  market,  dlsorganioed  and  shrunken  as  a  result  of 
the  destruction  of  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  exporting 
industries  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  Nation's  purchas- 
ing power. 

Under  a  system  of  complete  embargoea,  we  would  take  out  of 
cultivation  four  times  as  many  acres  as  we  could  put  Into  cultiva- 
tion by  attempting  to  produce  the  agricultural  commodlUes  we 
now  Import.  That,  as  Secretary  Wallace  once  said,  would  be  like 
tnuiing  dollars  for  quarters. 

To  be  sure,  there  would  be  no  sense  at  all  in  our  going  to  the  other 
extreme  and  throwing  our  domesUc  market  open  to  foreign  com- 
petition without  any  regard  to  the  effects  of  such  action  upon  our 
domestic  producers.  There  is  a  middle  ground  between  these  two 
extremes.  There  is  a  way  of  clearing  the  tmderbrush  of  excessive 
protectionism  and.  In  the  process,  stimulating  rather  than  impairing 
the  healthy  growth  of  our  national  economic  activity  for  the  good  of 
all  of  its  parts. 

That  is  the  crux  of  otir  effort.  It  requires  caution  and  Infinite 
care.  Our  task  is  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past  without  produc- 
ing new  dislocations.  Our  aim  is  to  pave  the  way  for  expansion  and 
progress,  not  to  tear  down  what  must  be  preserved  if  expansion  and 
progress  are  to  be  made  possible. 
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It  Is  necessarily  a  slow  process.  In  a  world  headed  steadily  in  the 
direction  of  narrow  nationalism,  with  all  Its  attendant  disasters  for 
the  well-being  of  our  cotintry  and  of  all  countries,  we  have  taken  a 
position  of  leadership  In  an  effort  to  reverse  this  fatal  trend.  Our 
work  has  borne  tangible  fruit  during  the  514  years  of  the  operation 
of  the  trade-agreements  program.  But  the  stupendous  task  in- 
volved was  only  partly  completed  when  a  widespread  war  again 
broke  out.  That  calamity  has  Imposed  upon  us  new  tasks  and  new 
responsibilities 

While  hostilities  are  In  progress  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  defend 
otir  expwrt  trade  from  the  Inroads  of  wartime  controls  and  disloca- 
tions. For  this  purpose  the  trade  agreements  now  in  effect  are  of 
Inestimable  value.  The  scope  for  going  forward  with  the  program 
during  the  war  is  naturally  restricted.  But  the  need  for  facilitating 
trade  and  for  keeping  alive  the  principles  which  tinderlie  the  trade- 
agreements  program  is  of  crucial  Importance.  For  our  actions  now 
will  have  an  enormous  Influence  upon  the  problems  of  economic 
reconstruction  when  hostilities  have  ceas»d. 

The  experience  of  the  two  decades  which  elapsed  between  the 
end  of  the  World  War  and  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war  In  Europe  has 
brought  out  in  .sharp  relief  the  \-alldity  of  two  basic  propositions. 
The  first  of  these  Is  that  our  Nation,  and  every  nation,  can  enjoy 
sustained  prosperity  only  in  a  world  which  is  at  peace  The  second 
i."-  that  a  peaceful  world  is  possible  only  when  there  exists  for  it  a 
solid  economic  foundation,  an  Indispensable  part  of  which  Is  active 
and  mutually  beneficial  trade  among  the  nations.  Tlie  creation  of 
such  a  foundation  is  the  second  of  the  two  primary  objectives  of 
the  trade-agreements  program,  which  seeks  the  advancement  of 
our  domestic  pn^sperity  and  the  promotion  of  world  jjeace. 

The  establishment  of  sound  International  trade  relations  will  be 
an  essential  problem  of  post-war  reconstruction.  What  role  will  our 
country  play  In  this  procpFS? 

In  the  years  following  the  World  War  we  led  the  procession  of 
destructive  protectionism     Are  we  to  play  this  same  role  again? 

That  wouJd  be  the  case  If  we  were  now  to  abandon  the  trade- 
figreements  program  For  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  destroying 
the  only  policy  which  stood  in  the  recent  past  and  can  stand  In  the 
immediate  future  as  a  btilwark  against  a  complete  reversion  to  poli- 
cies under  which  the  channels  of  trade  will  become  more  and  more 
blocked  and  the  nations  of  the  world  will  continue  their  disa.strous 
march  toward  increasing  economic  nationalism,  regimentation,  eco- 


nomic distress,  the  dole  on  an  ever-growing  scale,  social  instability, 
and  recurrent  warfare.  Under  such  conditions  there  can  be  no 
enduring  peace  and  no  sustained  prosperity  for  ovir  Nation. 

The  trade -agreements  program  has  served  us  well  during  a  period 
cf  national  emergency  It  has  enabled  us  to  expand  our  foreign 
trade  without  introducing  far-reaching  governmental  controls,  such 
as  have  been  employed  in  many  other  countries. 

The  world  needs  today  and  will  need  increasingly  tomorrow  the 
surplus  production  of  our  agriculture  and  Industry.  Just  as  our 
farmers  and  our  workmen  and  our  businessmen  need  foreign  mar- 
kets for  the  maintenance  of  their  prosperity.  The  choice  before  us 
is  whether  we  shall  throw  away  these  precious  opportunities  by 
abandoning  the  trade-agreements  program  or  whether  we  shall  keep 
ready  for  use,  whenever  possible,  the  necessary  means  of  prompt  and 
effective  action  provided  by  the  prcgrram.  The  choice  before  us  is 
whether  we  shall  lead  the  way  toward  the  slough  of  despair  and  ruin 
for  ourselves  and  for  others,  or  toward  the  heights  of  economic  prog- 
ress sustained  prosperity,  and  enduring  peace  for  our  Nation  and 
lor  the  world. 
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Before  I  finish  I  should  like  to  say  this:  If  there  were  any  sus- 
picion In  my  mind  that  the  trade-Eigreements  program  hurts  rather 
than  benefits  our  people,  I  would  be  the  first  to  abandon  It.  I  haw 
searched  diligently  and  painstakingly  the  masr  of  evidence  on  all 
phases  of  this  vital  question,  and  I  am  firmly  con\'inced  that  it 
proves  overwhelmingly  the  beneficial  nature  of  the  trade -agreements 
program  and  points  unmistakably  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  an 
abandonment  or  weakening  of  that  program. 

I  have  sought  to  place  before  you  some  of  this  evidence.  My 
associates  in  the  Department  of  State  and  the  representatives  of  th« 
other  departments  and  agencies  participating  in  the  trade-agree- 
ments work  are  ready  to  supply  you  with  any  further  informatloa 
you  may  desire. 

Veterans'  Benefits 
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ARTICLE   BY  HON.   JOHN   E.   RANKIN,  OP  MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississipi^    [Mr.  Rankin], 
which  appeared  in  the  Alabama  Legionnaire: 
[From  the  Alabama  Legionnaire] 

EEPRESENTATTVK     EAMKIM     WILX.     LEAD     VETS'     FIGHT     BETOBE     CONCIZSS— • 
BENEFITS  NOT  TO  B£  CUT  FOS  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

(By    John    E.    Rankin,    of    Mississippi,    chairman.    Committee    on 

World  War  Veterans'  Legislation) 

It  is  being  suggested  in  various  quarters  that  veterans'  benefits 
be  reduced  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  in  order  to  meet  the 
expense  of  strengthening  our  national  defenses,  or  raising  money 
to  finance  the  wau-  in  case  we  should  get  into  the  present  Euro- 
pean conflict. 

This  is  the  same  old  argument  that  has  usually  been  advanced 
by  the  enemies  of  veterans'  benefits,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  oppobed 
taxing  the  profiteers  who  got  rich  out  of  the  last  war,    : 

In  the  flr&t  place.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  get  into  these 
European  wars.  They  are  not  our  wars,  and  we  should  keep  out 
of  them  by  all  means. 

But  if  we  should  get  into  one  of  them,  we  should  not  tax  the 
disabled  veterans  to  pay  for  It. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  serve  notice  now  that  we  are  not  going  to  penalize 
the  disabled  veterans  and  their  widows  and  orphans  In  order  to 
protect  the  fortunes  of  these  war  profiteers,  or  of  those  multimil- 
lionaires who  got  rich  out  of  the  World  War. 

If  we  should  go  to  war.  we  should  see  to  It  that  all  profits  are 
taken  out  of  the  sale  of  munitions,  as  well  as  out  of  the  usury 
charges  of  the  money  changers.  Then  we  should  go  back  and  tax 
the  profits  of  the  last  war  to  the  same  extent. 

In  that  way  we  could  raise  money  to  finance  the  war  and  at 
the  same  time  stop  these  selfish  interests  from  continuotisly  trying 
to  drag  us  into  another  one.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  service  men  in  the  House  and  Senate  are  not  going  to  let  them 
get  away  with  their  blood  money  again;  and  for  that  reason  the 
propaganda  in  favcn:  of  our  going  Into  another  European  war  ia 
dying  out. 

The  service  men  are  being  heard  from.  Another  reason  for  their 
starting  this  barrage  was  to  kill  off  proposed  legislation  for  coni>- 
pensating  widows  and  orphans  of  World  War  veterans.  These  selfiish 
interests  pretend  that  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  would  Impose 
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or,rtrmrMi,  hirrrlen  unon  the  Federal  Trea.sury.     As  a  matter  of 
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the  constant  stream  of  hatred  which  pours  into  the  world   I   neering  influence  of  a  far-off  bureaucracy.    Wisdom  requires 
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an  enormous  burden  upon  the  Federal  Treasury.  As  a  matteir  of 
fact  it  probably  would  not  cost  any  more  to  compensaK"  those 
widows  and  orphans  through  the  Veterans'  Administration  than  it 
would  to  employ  them  through  the  W.  P.  A.  or  to  place  them  on 
relief    and  it  -would  not  take  half  as  much  to  administer  it. 

Besides  the  widows  and  orphan«  of  men  who  offered  their  lives 
In  defense  of  their  country  In  times  of  war  should  not  be  compelled 
to  Ko  on  relief:  and  I.  for  one.  do  not  propose  to  sit  idly  by  and 
6e^  them  forced  onto  the  relief  roll  or  compelled  to  beg  their  bread 
frcm  door  to  door  so  long  as  we  have  the  swollen  fortunes  of  those 
war  profiteers  practically  untaxed  and  entirely  undiminished.  , 

B-sides,  the  money  that  Is  paid  out  to  the  disabled  veterans  and    i 
their  Widows  and  orphans  is  the  most  equitably  distributed  of  any    ] 
funds  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  and  does  the  most  good 
for  the  amount  of  it.  .  ,     *  »v. 

It  all  goes  to  Americans,  and  It  does  net  discriminate  against  the 
farmtrs  and  other  independent  laborers. 

rARMERS    LETT   OtTT 

Social  .vcurlty  entirely  leaves  out  the  farmers,  except  that  he  has 
to  help  pay  for  It  In  added  prices  of  the  articles  he  buys. 

The  old-age  pension  vlolenUy  dlacriminates  against  the  old 
people  in  the  agricultural  States,  because  the  people  of  those  States^ 
Th.rare  penalized  with  exorbitant  freight  rates,  burdened  with  tariff 
charges  loaded  down  with  Interest  rates,  and  forced  to  sell  their 
produce  in  an  open  market  In  competition  with  the  poorly  paid 
faSre^  of  ever>-  other  nation  on  earth,  see  their  old  people  turned 
aside  with  a  small  pittance  of  $6,  $8  or  110  a  rnonth,  whUe  n  the 
rich  industrial  and  commercial  States  the  old  p-^ople  f  ^P*^^  the 
full  amount,  the  Federal  Government  paying  half  of  it  and  these 
farmers  being  compeUed  to  pay  their  part  of  that  half  In  Indirect 

taxes.  . 

The  Federal  wage-and-hour  law  fixes  a  minimum  wage  of  some- 
thing like  32  cents  an  hour  for  industrial  workers,  while  the  average 
farmer  works  for  about  10  cents  an  hoxu.  or  less. 

The  Social  Security  guarantees  protection  to  the  Industrial  worker 
when  he  becomes  old  or  disabled,  but  the  farmer  if  invariably 
turned  aside  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  on  $6,  »8.  or  »iu  a 
month  old-age  pension— if  he  gets  that. 

No  such  discriminations  are  found  In  veterans'  legislation.  The 
veteran  in  the  back  alleys  of  our  congested  cities,  or  in  the  remotest 
cabin  on  the  most  isolated  farm.  Is  treated  Just  the  same  as  if  he 
lived  on  Fifth  Avenue  or  came  from  the  blue  bloods  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  His  widow  and  orphans  are  treated  with  the  same 
dettree  of  equality,  and  are  not  shoved  aside  by  the  alien  hordes 
who  have  poured  in  upon  our  shores  In  recent  years  In  viclation  of 
ovir  immigration  laws. 

These  veterans'  benettts  are  equitably  distributed  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  United  States,  and.  as  I  said,  do  more  good  for 
the  amount  involved  than  any  other  fund  paid  out  by  the  Federal 
Government.  And  instead  of  stimulating  resistance  to  constituted 
authority  and  antagonism  to  cur  form  of  government,  or  disloyalty 
to  American  institutions,  they  are  encouraging  and  perpetuating 
American  patriotism  by  lettln^^  the  world  know  thar  this  great 
country  of  ours  does  not  neglect  the  man  who  bared  his  breast  to 
the  enemv  in  time  of  war.  or  compel  his  widow  and  orphans  to 
seek  the  cover  of  the  poorhouse  or  beg  their  bread  from  door  to 
door  when  he  is  gone 

If  anyone  else  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  or  net  we  are 
Bome  to  reduce  veterans'  benefits  in  order  to  balance  the  Budget  or 
raise  funds  to  fight  another  war.  they  should  be  told  that  the  answer 
is  most  emphatically  no. 

We  are  not  going  to  balance  the  Budget  on  the  disabled  veterans. 


Apportioninent  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OF  PKNNSYLVANIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  12.  1940 


LETTER   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 


This  bin  ha.s  pas.'^ed  the  Senate  and  1?  noTV  p^Tidlng  before  yotjr 
committee  It  proposes  a  suitable  amendment  to  those  pro\-l?lon8 
of  the  Census  Act  which  relate  to  apportionment  of  the  number  of 
Representatives  as  between  the  several  States.  The  i^^cessity  of 
legislation  on  the  subject  arises  because  of  the  change  in  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  regular  sessions  of  the  Congress,  brought  about 
by  the  twentieth  amendment  to  the  Constitution^ 

By  the  act  of  August  8.  1911  (37  Stat.  13:  U   S.  C.  title  2.  sec  2) 
the  number  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  fixed 
at  433    with  a  provision  that  If  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  should   become  States  they  should   each  have    1   Represen- 

^^The  act  of  June  18,  1929  (46  Stat.  21).  which  provided  for  the 
takine  of  the  fifteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  direc's 
that  the  census  be  taken  as  of  April  1.  1930.  and  every  10  years 
thereafter  (sec.  1  and  sec  6:  U.  S  C.  title  13.  sees.  201  and  206). 
The  tabulation  of  population  bv  States  as  required  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  Representatives  must  be  completed  within  8  months 
from  the  beKlnninE;  of  the  enumeration  (sec.  2:  U  S  C  .  title  13. 
sec  202)  Consequently,  the  Sixteenth  Decennial  Census  must  be 
taken  as  of  April  I.  1940.  and  the  tabulation  of  population  com- 
pleted In  November  1940.  ,   „    ^    ...»,     « 

Section  22  (a)  of  the  act  of  June  18.  1929  (U  S  C.  title  2.  sec. 
2  (a))  requires  the  President  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  on  the 
first  day  or  within  1  week  thereafter  of  the  second  regular  session 
of  the  Seventy-first  Congress  and  of  each  fifth  Congress  thereafter 
a  statement  showing  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  as  ascertained  by  the  census,  and  the 
number  of  Representatives  to  which  each  State  would  be  entitled 
under  an  apportionment  of  the  existing  number  of  RepresentativeB. 
made  according  to  each  of  three  formulas  named  in  the  act. 

As  the  second  regular  session  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress  com- 
menced In  December  1930.  it  was  contemplated  that  the  tabula- 
tion of  population  made  In  the  Fifteenth  Decennial  Census  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  that  time.  It  was  also  contem- 
plated that  the  second  regular  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
would  commence  in  December  1940.  by  which  time  the  tabulation 
prepared  under  the  Sixteenth  Decennial  Census  would  be  ready  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  the  twentieth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  how- 
ever the  second  regular  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  com- 
mences in  January  1940,  Instead  of  December  1940.  Consequently. 
It  will  be  Impossible  to  comply  with  the  direction  of  the  1929  act 
that  the  tabulation  of  population  be  transmitted  to  the  second 
regular  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  because  stich  tabula- 
tion will  not  even  be  begun  untU  after  the  commencement  of  the 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  22  of  the  1929  act  provides  that  If  the 
Congres.s  to  which  the  statement  mentioned  above  is  transmitted 
by  the  President  falls  to  enact  a  law  apportioning  Representatives 
among  the  sever^J  States,  then  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
number  of  Representatives  shown  in  the  statement,  apportioned  In 
accordance  with  the  method  tised  In  the  last  preceding  appor- 
tionment. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  this  section  shnll  have  no  force  and 
effect  in  respect  of  such  apportionment  unless  the  statement  re- 
quired by  subdivision  (a)  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  within 
'    the  time  prescribed  In  subdivision   (a). 

Since  the  twentieth  amendment  makes  it  impossible  to  transmit 
the  statement  of  population  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  1929 
■    act    it  would  appear  to  be  debatable  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ap- 
portionment provisions  of  that  law  are  any  longer  operative.     Some 
i    action  by  the  Congress  would  seem  to  be  desirable  In  order  to  clarify 
this  matter. 

The  bill  (S.  2505)  to  which  I  have  referred  above  proposes  to 
eliminate  the  dfficuUy  by  striking  out  the  words  "second  regular 
8e.ssion  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress"  and  substituting  therefor 
"first  regular  session  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Concress."  The  result 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  direct  the  President  to  submit  the 
statement  of  population  to  the  Congress  at  the  regular  session  fixed 
for  January  1941.  instead  of  at  the  session  fi.xed  for  January  1940. 
I  suggest  favorable  consideration  of  the  legislation. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 

Hon.  Matthew  A.  Dunn. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Cevsits, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washin^on,  D.  C. 


Mr    DUNN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States: 

The  Whitt  House. 
Washington.  January  4.  1940. 
Mt  Deah  Mh  Chatuman:  T  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Mil  (S  2505)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  provide  for  tne 
fifteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  and  to  provide  for 
Bcrxtftlonment  of  Repre^sentatlves  In  Congress,  approved  June  18. 
1929   so  as  to  change  the  date  of  subsequent  apportionments. 


Resolutions  for  an  American  in  1940 


Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  10.  1940 

BENDER.    Mr.   Speaker,  let   us  be  tolerant. 


Every 


American,  reading  his  daily  newspaper,  must  be  impressed  by 
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the  constant  stream  of  hatred  which  pours  into  the  world 
from  every  foreign  capitaL  The  lip  service  paid  to  high 
Ideals  and  their  complete  repudiation  in  daily  practice  are 
taken  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  from  this  repetition 
of  hypocri.sy  there  rise  new  generations  of  cynics  who  laugh 
at  principles  of  human  conduct  and  mock  the  sanctity  of 
life  itself.  From  the  cradle,  boys  and  girls  across  the  oceans 
are  impregnated  with  theories  of  racial  and  religious  intol- 
erance. Worship  of  one's  own  nation,  coupled  with  a  com- 
plete refusal  to  recognize  the  worth  of  others,  has  made  civi- 
lization synonymous  with  brick  buildings  and  stone  hearts. 
It  has  made  peace  no  more  than  the  brief  intervaL;  between 
savage  wars.  The  ideal  of  human  tolerance  has  become 
nothing  but  a  sign  of  weakness  in  the  bitter  ideologies  of 
Eui'ope  and  Asia. 

America  thus  far  has  escaped  this  mortal  illness.  We  have 
sought  con.stantly  to  purge  our  system  of  the  germs  wliich 
breed  this  deadly  spirit  of  intolerance.  Our  great  universities 
still  teach  the  glories  of  German  poetry,  the  beauty  of  Ctoethe 
and  Schiller,  the  Intellectual  purity  of  Immanuel  Kant. 
Our  orchestras  have  not  forgotten  Beethoven  and  Bach  in 
the  midst  of  warfare.  Nor  do  we  seek  to  blot  out  the  memo- 
ries of  Dostoevski  and  Tolstoi  because  we  despise  the  con- 
temporary activities  of  the  Russia  which  gave  them  birth. 
Here  In  America  we  have  discovered  that  hatred  is  a  pesti- 
lence which  spreads  to  epidemic  proportions  from  the  most 
insignificant  beginnings. 

We  must  be  tolerant.  And  our  tolerance  must  not  be  the 
inactive,  passive  tolerance  which  comes  from  indifTerence 
rather  than  from  conviction.  The  organizations  within  our 
land  which  seek  to  breed  friendship  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic  and  Jew.  between  white  man  and  black,  must 
strengthen  their  hands.  Our  children  must  be  led  to  under- 
stand the  beauty  of  alien  cultures.  They  must  learn  to  love, 
rather  than  to  hate.  This  is  the  kind  of  Americanism  our 
fathers  built.  It  was  an  Americanism  which  could  find  place 
for  the  peoples  who  could  find  no  place  anj'whcre  else,  an 
Americanism  which  stretched  forth  its  hand  to  the  Puritan 
and  the  Catholic,  the  revolutionary  and  the  exiled  nobleman, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  with  equal  magnanimity. 

Let  us  be  wi.se.  In  a  world  gone  mad  with  fear  and  hatred, 
we  must  keep  level  heads  in  the  bitter  conflict  raging  every- 
where about  us.  There  is  a  war  of  weapons  ravaging  whole 
nations  in  EXirope  and  Asia.  Bombs  are  hurling  cargoes 
of  death  and  destruction  UF>on  the  heads  of  innocent  women, 
children,  and  men  no  less  innocent.  Cities  are  being  burnt. 
Nor  is  the  war  confined  to  those  areas  which  are  being 
afflicted  with  physical  destruction  alone.  A  war  of  ideas  is 
encompassing  the  world.  New  conceptions  of  the  state,  with 
an  emphasis  upon  the  political  rulers  of  our  generation  and  a 
corresponding  refusal  to  accord  the  individual  a  place  in  the 
sun.  have  swept  from  nation  to  nation.  Even  in  our  own  land 
the  influence  of  this  novel  spirit  has  extended  its  sway. 

This  theory  has  dominated  men's  minds  before,  but  it  is 
new  to  our  generation.  Louis  XIV  proudly  proclaimed  to  his 
courtiers.  "The  state.  I  am  the  state."  It  took  more  than 
150  yeai-s  to  overthrow  the  state  supremacy  which  he  so  boldly 
announced.  It  took  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution  to  reverse  the 
principle  and  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  individual  life 
over  the  claims  of  the  kings.  We  in  America  are  fortunate; 
for  we  are  products  of  the  individual  rebirth.  Our  Constitu- 
tion was  built  upon  the  theories  of  those  who  overthrew  the 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  kings.  Here  the  state  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individuals  who  live  within  it.  We  do  not 
exist  for  the  benefit  or  the  glory  of  the  state.  We  have  not 
adopted  the  theory  of  Benito  Mussolini,  'Multiply  and  be 
productive,  for  Italy  has  need  of  your  sons."  America  wants 
no  youth  for  cannon  fodder. 

We  must  not  succimib  to  the  lures  which  the  state  dangles 
before  our  eyes — the  lure  which  leads  to  complete  dependency 
for  our  livelihoods  and  our  futures  upon  the  bounty  of  the 
state;  the  lure  of  submission  of  the  human  will  to  the  domi- 


neering influence  of  a  far-off  bureaucracy.  Wisdom  requires 
strength,  restraint,  a  refusal  to  yield  to  the  easiest  course 
open  to  us. 

Tolerance  and  wisdom  can  travel  far  together.  They  can 
make  America  a  citadel  of  life  and  civilization  which  will  pre- 
serve the  good  things  men  have  so  laboriously  created  against 
the  day  when  reason  returns  to  a  war-torn  world.  If  we  lose 
our  balance,  if  we  grow  intolerant;  if  we  are  stampeded  into 
the  folly  of  forgetting  American  self-reliance  and  independ- 
ence, yielding  up  our  rights  to  the  state,  we  shall  repeat  the 
follies  of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Then  truly  civilization,  as 
we  have  known  it — honor,  idealism,  kindness,  and  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love — will  vanish  completely  from  the  earth,  and  we 
shall  be  as  Savages  living  in  marble  halls. 

These  must  be  our  resolves  for  the  year  1940.  Let  us  be  tol- 
erant of  our  fellow  men;  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  Jew; 
white  or  black  or  yellow;  German,  Russian.  Italian,  French, 
cr  British;  rich  and  poor.  Tiue  tolerance  demands  sympathy 
and  an  effort  to  understand  even  if  we  do  not  agree.  To  know 
all  is  to  forgive  all.  And  in  this  tolerance  lies  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.  With  it  we  survive.  Without  it  men  must  perish 
from  the  earth.  Let  us  resolve  in  America  to  assure  our  sur- 
vival and  the  survival  of  what  is  good  in  our  world.  Tolerance 
and  wisdom  will  guide  us  safely  ahead. 


Study  of  Nation's  Military  Installations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  12,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN  OF  ALABAMA 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add  to  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  by  contributing  an  information- 
giving  article  by  the  Honorable  John  Sparkman,  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Eighth  District  of  Alabama. 

It  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Alabama  Legion- 
naire and*  develops  better  than  anything  I  have  run  into 
how  the  palings  were  falling  off  of  our  national  defense,  our 
guns  growing  rusty,  and  our  equipment  being  dwarfed  by 
modernity. 

Tlie  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Alabama  Legionnaire] 

STUDY    MADE    OF    NATION'S    MILFTARY    INSTALLATIONS SPARKMAN    TELLS 

OF  OBSERVATIONS   BY  COMMITTEE 

(By  John  J.  Sparkman.  Membor  of  Congres.s) 
I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  of  approximately  20,000  miles, 
made  at  the  request  of  the  War  Department  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  purpose  of  In.specttng  the  multiple  and  far-flung  millUry  In- 
stallations of  the  United  States.  It  l.s.  of  course.  Impossible  to  give 
anything  like  a  full  report  in  the  limited  space  available.  I  shall 
therefore  hold  myself  to  some  general  statements  and  observa- 
tions regarding  our  present  defense  status. 

For  marly  20  years  we  had  let  our  national -defense  system  run 
down  Our  guns  were  old.  often  outmoded,  and  badly  mounted; 
our  equipment  was  Incomplete,  our  tran.sportatlon  inadequate,  our 
regiments  skeletonized  and  often  Inactivated — all  this  In  the  name 
of  economy  and  disarmament.  And  for  the  last  decade  thia  was  In 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  certain  other  nations  were  arming  "to  the 
teelh"  and  apparently  for  aggressive  purposes. 

In  the  enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1939  a  great 
step  wa.s  taken  in  the  correction  of  this  condition.  Following  the 
authority  given  by  that  act.  with  more  generous  appropriations,  and 
under  liberalizing  Executive  orders  issued  by  the  President,  the 
War  Department  has  set  lUself  diligently  to  the  task  of  providing  for 
our  country  an  adequate  national  defense.  Our  Air  Corps  has  been 
given  new  life  through  a  great  augmentation  program  increasing 
our  first-class  fighting  ships  to  a  reasonable  number,  increasing 
the  Air  Corps  personnel,  both  comnaissloned  and  enlisted,  and  pro- 
viding the  world's  best  and  most  comprehensive  training  program 
for  efficient  Air  Corps  operation.     Our  troops  are  being  equipped 
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witu   a    semlaurornritlc    rifle,    thereby    having    the    fire   power    tre- 
mendously Incieased 

Wc  arc  fast  ccmplotlng  the  building  of  338  new  antiaircraft  guns. 
Aj  fa.st  a.s  the  aist-nal.s  can  turn  them  out,  the  new  37-milllmeter 
antiaircraft  guns  for  defense  against  low-Qylng  planes  are  being 
manufactured.  The  new  streamlined  divisions  have  been  con- 
centrated !n  southern  training  centers  where  Inten-'^ive  training  can 
be  given  throughout  the  winter  months  without  interruption  and 
with  the  division  as  th?  unit.  The  National  Guard  has  had  its 
training  doubled,  with  more  frequent  and  intensified  field  work. 
Inactive  regiments  have  been  brought  to  life  and  skeleton  outfits 
ha\e  been  filled  out.  A  great  housing  program  to  put  our  soldiers 
in  permanent  and  coT.fortnble  quarters  is  under  way.  Temporary 
quarters  remindful  of  World  War  cantonment  buildings  have  been 
bUilt  in  practically  every  post  to  house  the  young  men  coming  in 
cvcr-;ncreasing  numbers'lnto  the  American  Army  under  the  author- 
ize 1  increa.«e 

At  this  point  it  moy  be  of  Interest  to  know  that  everywhere  we 
went  on  the  recent  inspection  trip  ccmmanding  officers  commented 
on  the  high  type  recruits  ccmlng  to  their  respective  commands  and 
of  the  resulting  high  morale.  They  are  young,  eager,  ambitious. 
for  the  most  part  high-school  graduates — many  of  them  former 
college  students— clean,  clear-cut.  and  of  fine  appearance.  Such 
praiFe  wRs  not  exceptional:  it  was  the  same  story  everywhere. 

Another  great  advance,  and  one  of  the  most  badly  needed,  has 
b^en  In  connectlcn  ^fh  cur  defenses  In  the  Canal  Zone.  Tne  unin- 
terrupted operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  conMltutes  the  most 
vital  link  in  our  defenses.  It  is  imperative  that  it  be  kept  open  at 
all  t  mes  in  order  to  allow  our  Navy  to  pass  quickly  from  one  ocean 
Into  the  other  Our  defenses  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  develcp- 
rrenr  of  attack  mcthod.<5.  particularly  the  growth  of  bombing  tech- 
nique The  locks  were  vulnerable;  we  had  no  first-class  air  base 
from  which  our  defending  planes  could  operate:  our  antiaircraft 
was  Inadequate,  and  the  personnel  strength  was  far  below  that 
nece<wary  to  man  the  gun.v  It  was  gratl'.ying  to  see  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  within  the  last  year  in  correcting  these  condi- 
tions We  have  authorized  the  building  of  a  third  set  of  locks 
at  a  s.^fe  distance  from  the  others  These  are  to  be  as  nearly  bomb- 
proof as  poMtble  and  their  use  will  be  restricted  in  order  to  Insure 
ever-ready  pas.sage  for  our  naval  vessels.  Plans  have  been  made, 
and  the  .sites  have  been  selected.  It  is  expected  that  work  will  get 
under  way  In  the  near  future. 

Th^re  is  und»*r  con.struction  on  the  Pacific  side  one  of  our  finest 
air  bT.«es  Ample  space  and  Innsr  runways  will  afford  safe  operations 
.  to  a  great  number  of  fighting  planes  Many  more  planes  have  been 
"^ised  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  others  will  go  there  as  the  facilities 
are  tncreas«-d  New.  modern,  long-range  antiaircraft  guns  are  be:ng 
emplaced  and  the  personnel  has  been  increased  sufficiently  to  man 
the  dpfen.ses  Wh»n  the  present  program  is  completed,  the  Canal 
will  be,  in  my  opinion,  just  about  as  impregnable  as  human 
Ingenuity  can  make  It 

We  visited  many  fields,  air  bn.ses  training  schools,  and  airplane- 
manufacturing  plants  We  viewed  many  demonstrations  of  the 
performance  of  both  planes  and  personnel.  All  of  these  serve  to 
make  us  proud  of  the  developments  in  the  field  of  air  defense. 
Personally  I  believe  that  we  have  the  best  airplanes  in  the  world 
and  the  best-trained  personnel  to  man  them. 

In  short,  we  are  fast  approaching  that  point  at  which  we  can  say 
thit  we  now  have  an  adequate  national  defense  Our  Army  is  not 
the  largest  in  the  world— we  would  not  have  it  so.  Our  Navy  is  not 
the  biggest  in  the  world  -we  do  not  need  it  so  But  we  do  need 
and  I  believe  the  country  wants  us  to  have  the  best  Army  in  the 
world  and  th?  best  Navy  In  the  world. 

There  are  certain  needs  that  should  be  provided  and  must  be 
provided  if  we  are  to  b--  secure  I  list  them  as  th?y  occur  to  me 
and  not  in  order  of  their  relative  importance — they  are  all  highly 
essential: 

( I )  Procurement  of  needed  material — guns,  trucks,  motors,  semi- 
automatic rifles,  etc  —for  the  initial  protective  forces 

i2i  Adequate  equipment  and  housing  for  the  permanent  per- 
ecnnel  and  assurances  of  adequate  procurement  of  additional 
equipm«>nt.  clothing,  services,  and  supplies  if  and  when  war  comes 
(.•J)  Completion  of  cur  air  bases  strategically  located  and  of  cur 
airolane  procurement  program  authonised  by  the  last  Congress 
p-ov!d:ng  al-o  the  training  of  personnel  In  this  augmentation 
program 

(41  Building  up  of  our  antiaircraft  defenses  now  wholly  inade- 
quate, 

(5t  Pufhing  the  defenses  of  th?  Panama  Canal  to  the  point  that 
th'.s  vital  link  may  be  aljsolutely  impregnable 

(6)   Coastal  defenses  and  antiaircraft  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
(7 1    Decentralization  of  our  munitions  plants  and  strategic  war 
Indu.-tries  from  the  present  restricted  areas  near  the  seacoast  and 
removal  to  the  protected  interior 

(8)  A  program  to  insure  no  break-down  In  Industrial  production. 
trpn.«portation.  and  the  generation  of  electric  power  in  caf*  of  war. 
The  completion  of  such  a  program  will  give  to  us  a  fine  Army — 
a  great  defensive  force  It  will  const ittite  not  an  aggressive  force 
but  will  be  of  sufBcient  striking  force  to  serve  notice  on  all  nations 
of  the  world  that  we  stand  ready  not  to  make  war  on  anyone  but 
to  defend  against  everyone  our  land,  our  homes,  our  institutions, 
and  the  principles  and  ideals  that  have  made  America  great. 


Construction    of    Locks   at    Falls   of    St.    Anthony, 
Minn.,  and  Savings  in  Water  Transportation 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  12.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  shortly  I  anticipate 
the  House  will  be  a5ked  to  consider  the  appropriation  for  the 
United  States  Army  engineers.  In  that  appropriation,  I 
understand,  they  are  go.ng  to  put  an  item  which  will  be  used 
for  starting  the  construction  of  the  locks  in  the  Missls.sippi 
River  through  th^^  Palls  cf  St.  Anthony  at  Minneapolis,  so  as 
to  provide  us  with  a  harbor  that  cur  industries  can  use  the.e 
and  access  to  the  Nation's  river  waterways. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter,  which  I  have  here,  from 
one  of  our  industries  in  Minnesota,  which  shows  that  they 
are  saving  this  year,  on  their  coal  shipments  alone,  S7.000  as  a 
result  of  using  water  transportation  which  has  been  provided 
for  them  via  the  St.  Croix  River.  They  have  already  shown 
a  saving  of  $154,671.21  on  another  item  of  raw  material 
which  they  ship  in  to  their  factory  for  use  in  making  up 
articles  they  sell  to  farmers  and  other  users  in  Minnesota 
and  the  northwestern  area  generally,  including  the  Dakotas, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  These  are  real  savings  that  are 
passed  on  to  the  consumers  or  the  users  of  the  products 
manufactured  in  this  one  industry,  and  this  is  only  one 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  most  of  cur  industries 
if  we  can  get  this  upper  river  development  through  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  can  then  build  some  docks  and  use  the 
waterway  at  the  great  city  of  Minneapolis. 

I  hope  you  will  all  vote  in  favor  of  the  Army  engineers' 
request  for  this  appropriation  for  the  extension  of  the  9-fcot 
channel  through  St.  Anthony  Falls  at  Minneapolis,  because, 
without  that  improvement  and  extension  cf  the  waterway, 
the  facility  is  practically  useless  to  us. 

Read  the  following  letter  and  charts  showing  the  marked 
savings  in  one  industry  alone: 

Minnesota  State  Prison  Industkies. 

Stillwater.  Minn..  January  9.  1940. 
Hon.  John  O    Alexander, 

Cangressman    from    Minnesota. 

House  of  Reyresentatties.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Alex.andeh:  We  are  enclosing  herewith  a  copy 
of  statement  covering  the  tonnage  received  by  this  institution 
through  the  Stillwater  River  Terminal  for  the  1933  season  via 
the  St.  Croix  River 

In  referring  to  this  statement  you  will  note  we  had  a  saving  of 
$13.216  63  on  last  season's  sisal  shipments  moving  bargc-watir 
route  against  the  all-rail  route,  and  that  this  .savine;  was  $154,671  21 
1  since  the  terminal  was  completed  in  1929  In  addition  to  this  we 
had  an  additional  saving  In  transportation  costs  on  agricultural 
implement  wheels  and  burlap  which  moved  through   the  terminal. 

The  United  Electric  Coal  Co.  obtained  the  contract  to  furnish 
the  coal  for  this  institution  for  this  season,  and  la.st  fall  they 
placed  a  storage  supply  on  the  Stillwater  River  Terminal  property  to 
take  care  of  our  sea.son's  requirements.  Since  the  first  barge  load 
of  coal  was  docked  in  October  we  received  2.864  95  tons  to  take 
care  cf  our  requirements  to  January  1.  This  coal  wa.s  loaded  Into 
gondola  rail  cars  at  the  storage  pile  and  switched  to  our  plant,  and 
we  had  a  saving  in  transportation  charges  against  the  all-rail  rate 
of  $2,320  61.  We  will  require  approximately  another  6.000  tons  for 
the  balance  of  the  season  which  will  bring  our  saving  to  approxi- 
mately $7  000  on  this  season's  fuel  This  coal  Is  fine  bituminous 
coal  and  originated  at  Pyatts,  III.,  moving  rail  to  Alton,  111.,  thence 
bar^e-water  to  Stillwater. 

We  manufacture  binder  and  cord.ige  twines,  ropes,  agricultural 
Implements,  and  parts  thereof,  therefore  any  saving  in  transporta- 
tion cost  is  passed  directly  to  the  consumers  of  our  products 
throueh  lower  prices. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  proposed  legislation,  purpose  of  which  Is 
the  regulation  of  port-to-port  rates  or  the  charging  of  tolls  for 
the  use  of  our  waterways.  Such  proposals  are  decidedly  not  in  the 
public's  intore.st  and  would  add  tremendously  to  the  cost  and 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  development  of  Industry  in  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  CroU  Valleys. 
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We  are  also  opposed  to  the  proposed  fixing  of  prices  and  regula- 
tions which  interferes  with  the  rights  of  the  public  to  the  benefit 
of  savings  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  waterways  on 
bituminous  coal,  and  ask  that  you  voice  our  objections  at  any  hear- 
ings now  In  progress  and  take  such  other  action  as  in  your  Judg- 
ment the  Importance  at  this  matter  may  require. 

Your  cooperation  In  tills  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

MiNKESOTA   State   Prison, 

I  A.   W.    KLEINSCHNIT7, 

Manager,  Traffic  Department. 

Savings  in  tran.iportation  cost  on  fiber  tonnage  received  by  the  Min- 
nesota State  Pnson  through  the  Stillwater  Riier  Terminal  via 
the  Federal  barge  lines  all-uater  route  New  Orleans  to  Stillwater, 
against  rates  applicable  tia  the  Federal  barge  lines  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Paul  and  rati  beyond  to  Stillwater 


Season               | 

Wci^'ht 

Stillwater 
rate 

Rate  \ln 
St    Paul 

Saving 

1029  38    

Poun<i» 
98.  «.'4,  4«9 

$26.  4.12.  47 

IWy         

SO.  48 

$0.52 

3.  304.  16 

Total   

107,214.882 

29,  756. 63 

Safing  in  transportation  cost  on  fiber  tonnage  rrreii'cd  by  the  Min- 
nesota State  Pnson  through  the  Stilltoater  River  Termmial  via 
the  Federal  barge  lirieg  all-UHiter  route  New  Orltans  to  Stillwater, 
against  rates  applicable  via  all-rail  routes  New  Orleans  to  Still- 
water 


Season               1 

Weight 

Rifl  rate 

Water  rate 

Saving 

1')2«>-38         

Pounds 
»v«.M.4W 
8.2«C,Ma 

$141,4.^.  ."iS 

1VJ9 

tO.«4 

$0  48 

13.  21«,  fi3 

Total                

107.214.882 

154.  671.  21 

Tonnage  received  by  the  Minnesota  State  Prison  t'ia  inland  water 
routes  since  operation  of  the  Stillwater  River  Terminal,  also 
terminal  and  switching  charges  paid  to  the  Stil'.uxiter  Rii^er  Ter- 
minal Co. 


Season 

1 

Commodity 

1 

1 

Weight 

Terminal  ftn<l  switching 
rharcf«  j«i(l  to  Still- 
wau-r  KivtT  Terminal 

Rate  (per 

hiin<lp'<l- 

wejght) 

Amount 

102O-3,« 

FiNT  

F^nndn 

98.».V2.  107 
1.  185,  4.V 
3,842.06;$ 

$4.V  193  70 

1W*^38 

Burlap 

2««..-« 

1'j2V  38 

Wbwis 

2.  ,167.  93 

Total 

103.979.62S 

48. 058  01 

Fiber 

mt 

8,360.303 
94,297 

$0.t« 
.025 

4.  13<)  22 

nw.. 

Burlao    

2;i.  .18 

Total 

8.354.690 

4.15.3,80 

Total,  192»-3« 

112,334.315 

62,211.81 

Note. — 1939  tonnage  was  received  at  the  Stillwater  River  Terminal 
in:  9  barges,  transferred  to  172  boxcars  and  consisted  of  18,317  bales 
cf  fiber  and  99  bales  of  burlap. 

Coal  tonnage  received  by  the  Stillwater  River  Terminal  Co.  i^ta  rail 
to  Alton.  III.,  and  bo'-ge  water  route  beyond  to  Stillioater,  Minn., 
for  domestic  and  commercial  storage  supply,  season  1939 

Barge  No. —  Pounds 

CB-3 1,  747.  500 

CB~6 -  1.  739  300 

FBL-  285 3,  076,  100 

FBL  209 3.153.600 

FBL  281 3,134.000 

FBL,  203 3.185.000 

FBL-210 3,  227,  000 

Total    (9.63185   tons).. 19,263.700 

Ccal    tonnage    delivered    from    the    StiUwater    Rh^er    Terminal    Co. 
storage  supply  to  the  Minnesota  State  Prison  as  required.  1939 

October 1,  926.  100  pounds  or       963  05  tons. 

November 1.  711,900  pounds  or       855.  95  tons. 

December 2,091,900  pounds  or  1,045.95  tons. 


Saving  in  transportation  cost  on  coal  tonnage  delivered  to  the  Min- 
nesota State  Prison  by  the  Stilluxiter  River  Terminal  Co..  rail-water 
rate  against  the  all-rail  rate,  season  1939 

Weight  _._ tons..     2.864  95 

Rail  rate t3  61 

Water  rate 12  80 

Saving $2,320.61 

Much  of  our  struggling  industry  and  trade  in  Minnesota 
would  profit  similarly  if  we  could  develop  our  greatest  harbor, 
I   the  one  above  St.  Anthony  Falls  at  Minneapolis,  where  much 
of  the  State's  industry  is  centered. 


Republican  Press  Lauds  Federal  Housing 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  .JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  12.  1940 


EDITORIAL     FROM    THE     NEW     YORK     HERALD     TRIBUNE     OF 

JANUARY  8.  1940 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January  8,  1940: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January  8,  1940] 
BUILDING  Acmrrr  and  the  r   h   a. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment bv  its  head.  Stewart  McDonald,  ended  the  year  1939  with  more 
than  $3  000  000.000  of  home-financing  Insurance  on  Its  books  Of 
this  total,  approximately  $960,000,000  was  written  during  1939,  estab- 
lishing a  new  F.  H.  A    recoid 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  la.st  year.  It  Is  emphasized  In 
the  financial  and  business  reviews  now  appearing,  was  the  continu- 
ance of  the  recover^'  In  residential  cor.struction  At  the  bottom 
of  the  1929  33  depression,  home  building  fell  off  to  an  annual  rate 
of  only  slightly  more  than  $250,000,000.  and  this  area  was  among 
the  last  to  feel  the  recovery  urge  Residential  building  continued 
well  below  the  $500.000  000  level  until  1936.  but  Its  rise  to  $801,000.- 
000  that  year  and  to  $915000,000  in  1937  had  m.uch  to  do  with  the 
approach  to  prosperity  In  those  2  years  Moreover,  where  so  many 
series  in  the  business  Indexes  turned  sharply  downward  In  1938, 
residential  building  enjoyed  an  even  better  year  than  in  1937,  with 
contracts  totaling  $984,000,000  And  new.  with  only  about  10  days' 
figures  mls-slng.  it  is  clear  that  last  year  has  not  only  far  surpa.sfed 
1938.  but  that  It  has  been  easily  the  best  year  since  1929  With 
total  building  contracts  of  $1,340,000,000,  It  has  run  some  $200.C00,- 
000  ahead  of  1930  previously  the  best  12  months  of  the  last  decade. 
(The  $1,340,000,000  figure  lags,  of  course,  far  behind  those  of  the 
twenties,  when  the  annual  average  was  well  above  the  $2,000,000,000 
Jevel  and  when  1928  produced  a  peak  of  $2  788.000.000.) 

There  is  no  question  that  the  F  H.  A.,  which  substituted  the  long- 
term  amortiZPd  mortgage  for  the  old  short-term  first-  and  second- 
mortgage  set-up  so  widely  used  in  the  twenties,  deseries  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  revival  of  residential  building  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years  And  if  such  construction  has  not  yet  soared  to  the  high 
levels  of  10  and  15  years  ago.  there  are  some  aspects  In  which  the 
present  situation  is  distinctly  preferable  to  that  one.  In  the  first 
j)lace.  it  is  quite  probable  that  so  far  as  actual  home  ownership  is 
concerned  the  country  Is  closer  to  the  position  reached  In  the 
twenties  than  the  mere  totals  for  building  contracts  suggest.  Of 
the  F  H.  A.  insurance,  only  $112,500,000  has  been  Issued  in  connec- 
tion with  large-scale  projects.  Small  home  mortgages  have  ac- 
counted for  $1,975,000,000  cf  the  $3,000,000,000  total,  with  property- 
improvement  loans  accounting  for  the  remainder.  Pinal  figures 
for  the  year  may  show  that  the  number  of  single-family  dwellings 
erected  during  1939  actually  exceeded  that  of  1929.  which  was  fea- 
tured to  a  substantial  extent  by  large-scale  building  operations. 
Again,  the  F.  H  A.  has  measurably  raised  the  standard*;  of  building 
construction,  and.  although  its  specifications  and  inspection  service 
may  not  be  foolproof,  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  leas  shoddy 
construction  today  than  there  was  before  this  agency  was  created. 
And.  finally,  speaking  generally.  It  may  be  said  that  little  of  the 
construction  of  1939  was  attributable  to  such  boom  phenomena  as 
we  witnessed  in  Florida  and  other  widely  scattered  sections  of  the 
country  at  various  times  between  1925  and  1929. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  F.  H.  A.  Is  the  perfect  Instrument 
for  the  financing  of  residential  building.  Being  a  political  creation. 
It  has  the  faults  that  stem  from  that  fact.    The  most  consplcuotis 
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tliat   the  cooperation    of  the   Federal  Government  with   the   States    f    We  have  cooperated  alone  these  lines,  and  we  would  expect  to  eon- 
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example  is  the  overly  attractive  terms  offered,  particularly  in  the 
ca.se  or  small  dwelUnKs.  which  require  a  down  payment  of  only  10 
peicent  of  the  purcliase  price  A  serious  depression  In  the  near 
Xuture  might  conceivably  result  in  a  demoralizing  volume  of  repos- 
■esslons  With  this  and  certain  other  minor  reservations,  however. 
It  Will  we  believe,  b?  genrraHy  agreed  that  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Is  one  New  Deal  agency  that  has  abundantly  Justifled 

ItAtU. 

The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OK   NKHKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  12.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WESTBROOK  PEGLER 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  concern- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  Dies  committee  on  un-American 
activities. 

In   submitting  for  the  Record  an   article  entitled   'Fair 

Enough."  by  Westbrook  Pegler.  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 

Inpton  Post  on  January  12.  1940.  I  offer  this  not  as  my  own 

opinions,  but.  rather,  to  show  the  opinion  of  an  able  columnist 

who  has  frequently  upht-ld  the  New  Deal  and  its  policies. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  January  12.  1940] 

Fair  Enough 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

dies'  foes  confounded 

The  report  of  the  Dies  committee  has  received  much  approval. 
rlsir.K  in  some  cases  to  the  pitch  of  cheers,  but  some  of  the  standard 
New  Deal  paclta(?e  goods  dispatches  out  of  Washington  have  taken 
a  peculiar  attitude  In  their  embarratsment  Dies  and  his  com- 
mittee were  expected  to  turn  out  in  their  report  a  masterpiece  of 
clumpy  absurdity,  but  he  crossed  up  the  propagandists  of  the 
administration  by  delivering  something  that  was  distinctly  major 
leai-ue 

Dies  was  heckled  in  his  own  hearings  and  haras.sed  constantly  in 
print  by  a  campaUn  of  ridicule  for  most  of  which,  it  may  readily 
be  admitted,  he  furnished  plenty  of  raw  material  But  when  he 
unexpectedly  dttivered  a  ROod  report  he  was  attacked  with  fresh 
vigor,  obviously  inspired  by  chagrin,  on  the  grotind  that  he  had 
not  prepared  the  refxirt  himself  alone.  It  was  also  reported — and 
With  such  similarity  of  detail  as  to  suggest  a  propaganda  pipe 
line — that  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  committee  made  a 
chump  of  Mr  Dies  one  day  by  proposing  that  now  was  the  time 
to  name  the  Commun.sts  In  the  New  Deal  and  that  Dies,  thus 
confronted,   could   not    make  good 

NEW    DEAL   C1.AQUE    LIKES   GHOST    WTUTERS 

It  Is  Immaterl.Tl  whether  Dies  him.srlf  prepared  the  report  or 
emploved  a  ghost,  and  the  New  Deal  propaganda  corps  should  be 
the  Ucst  to  criticize  any  man  on  such  erounds  In  view  of  the  ad- 
mitted fact  that  President  Roosevelt  himself  often  obtains  several 
drafts  of  a  speech  or  state  paper  from  members  of  his  pohtical 
household  and  .selects  one  or  a  combination  of  several  as  the  ver- 
sion for  which  he  will  take  the  credit  or  the  blame.  This  is  a 
practice  which  has  been  defended  by  the  New  Deal  claque  with 
such  enthusiasm  and  skill  thin  It  has  received  public  approval 
Therefore.  Dies  was  only  following  distinguished  precedent,  and 
the   merits  of   the   report   cannot    be   used   against   him. 

As  to  his  inability  to  name  any  Communists  in  the  New  Deal, 
there  is  more  to  be  said  than  merely  that  he  wouldn't  or  couldn't 
name  names  when  and  if  he  was  challenged  or  put  on  the  spot. 
He  could  no  dotibt  have  named  many  individuals  who  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  Communists  and  who,  up  to  the  invasion  of  Po- 
land and  Finland  by  the  Russian  Army,  had  nothing  but  prais?  and 
excuses  for  the  Stahn  government  and  little  else  but  abus--  and 
contempt  for  the  American  system  He  could  have  pointed  out  that 
wh  -n  Harold  Ickes  found  occasion  to  deliver  speeches  he  turned  up 
as  the  guest  of  the  Law%ers'  Guild  and  the  Newspaper  Guild,  both  of 
which  organizations  have  Ijeen  strongly  Influenced  and  Imposed 
upon  by  Communist  agents. 

TOLERANCE  SITOWN   UNTTL  NAZI  PACT 

Dif-s  might  have  developed  the  fact  that,  although  this  adminis- 
tration has  been  opposed  to  Hillerlsm  from  the  very  beginning,  there 
h.ul  always  been,  until  the  Russian  alliance  with  Germany,  a  gener- 
ous tolerance  for  communism  and  Communists  Communism,  al- 
though indlstingui.vhable  frtm  Hltlerlsm.  was  a  meritorious  experi- 
ment, but  Hltlerlsm  was  a  v.le  thing  No  Nazi,  imported  or  domestic. 
was  welcome  in  the  uUmlnlutralion.  ciih^-r  socially  or  politically. 


but  Individuals  who  lacked  only  Communist  Party  cards  to  confirm 
their  identity  were  welcome 

It  Will  be  recalled  that  when  Dies  was  Investigating  Nazi  activities 
he  was  congratulated  by  the  same  press  that  was  to  s'.ash  at  him  a 
little  later  for  using  the  same  methods  on  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. And  it  mav  be  pointed  out  that  on  a  previous  occasion  the 
same  propaganda  vigorously  defended  a  100-perccnt  New  Dealer 
whose  methods  of  investigation  had  been  even  more  dangerous  to 
civil  liberties  than  most  of  the  Dies  committee.  That  one  would  be 
Senator  Black,  of  Alabama  But  Senator  Black  was  not  run  out  of 
public  life  or  even  reproved  for  his  ethics  and  methods  On  the 
contrary,  amid  cheers  from  the  New  Deal  claque,  this  late  backslid 
member  of  a  nlght-rldlng  and  lynching  organization  was  appointed 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  As  one  who  would  "liberalize" 
the  Court 

Dies  was  guilty  of  much  awkward  foolishness,  but  to  those  who 
condoned  Blacks  methcxls  of  Investigation  and  the  deliberate 
degradation  of  the  Supreme  Court  intended  and  achieved  by  hia 
ap[,ointment,  he  owes  not  even  the  courtesy  of  a  contemptuous 
reply.     Look  at  their  hands. 


Stream-Pollution  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  12.  1940 


SUPPI  EMENTAL  LIST  OF  PUBI  IC  HEAI  TH  ASSOCIATIONS, 
HEALTH  OFFICIALS  AND  OTHERS  WHO  ENDORSE  TllE  BARK- 
LEY-SPENCE  ANTIPOLLUTION  BILL 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  extension  app-r-arin/j 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  volume  84,  p  3767, 
called  attention  to  the  overwhelming  number  of  State 
and  Federal  health  associations  and  officials  who  endorsed 
the  purposes  and  scope  of  the  Barkley-Spence  bills  <S.  685 
and  H.  R.  922  >.  The  list  of  these  endorsements  published  at 
that  time  seemed  to  me  to  establish  the  fact  that  this  legis- 
lation had  the  univer.sal  backing  of  all  tho.se  who  have  a  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  subject  and  wished  to  approach  it  in 
a  practical  fashion,  free  from  hysteria.  The  Barkley-Spence 
bills  were  twice  reported  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee after  intensive  hearings  on  the  subject  matter  involved. 
It  is  a  rational  bill  and  promises  a  solution  of  a  problem 
that  has  become  very  acute  in  America.  Pollution  is  a  Fed- 
eral problem  because  most  of  cur  great  rivers  flow  interstate 
and  the  problem  must  be  approached  from  that  angle. 

The  following  supplemental  list  of  groups  and  health  of- 
ficials who  endorse  this  bill,  taken  in  conjunction  with  those 
endorsing  it  in  my  extension  of  August  2.  1939.  represent  an 
almost  complete  Who's  Who  of  those  who  are  prominent  and 
active  in  health  work  throughout  all  of  the  United  States. 
I  sugfrest  a  reading  of  these  comments  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  grave  national  problem. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  supplemental  endorsements: 

American  Paper  and  Ptilp  Association.  A.s.soclation  of  Newsprint 
Manufacturers.  National  Paper  Board  Association  (1939  Hous«^  hear- 
ings p  47)  :  "What  the  industry  does  believe  is  that  the  problem 
can  be  solved  mcst  quickly  and  le.ss  expensively  by  a  common-sense, 
stepwise  program.  •  •  •  Both  the  public  and  Industry  are  In- 
exorably involved.  These  Interests  dictate  the  need  for  cccperatlve 
action:  and  that  is  exactly  what  H   R  922  provides  ' 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  (Clarence  O  Sherrill,  city  manager.  1939  House 
hearings,  p  53)  :  "I  am  Interested  In  getting  rid  of  this  pollution. 
•  •  •  the  legislation  covered  by  some  of  these  bills  •  •  • 
Insofar  as  they  have  the  principle  of  working  with  the  State  and 
urging  State-through-State  compacts  •  •  •  are  sound.  The 
cooperation  of  States  and  groups  of  States  In  this  matter.  It  seems 
to  me.  Is  vital  " 

National  Petroleum  Association,  Penn.sylvanla  Grade  Crtide  Oil 
Association.  W'^stern  Petroleum  Reflners  Association  (1939  Hcu.se 
hearings,  p  127)  :  "We  are  not  opposed  to  any  legislation  on  this 
subject,  which  Is  of  the  general  character  of  the  Barkley-Vlnson 
bill" 

National  A.o.ioclatlon  of  Boat  Manufacturers  (Ira  H.»nd.  secretary, 
1939  Srnatc  hearings,  p  95)  :  "We  are  intensely  interested  In  the 
purlllcation  of  navigable  waters.    It  is  my  pcraouul  belief.  Senator, 
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that  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  States 
mleht  serve  the  best  purpose  " 

National  Coal  A-ssoclaticn  (1939  Senate  hearings,  pp.  175-176): 
"A  statute  designed  to  bring  about  closer  cooperation  of  all  the 
agencies  involved  through  surveys.  Investigations,  recommendations, 
and  mutual  help  in  the  actual  work  of  abatement  is  the  type  of 
legislation  which  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  bring  about  maxi- 
mum effectiveness." 

Louisville.  Ky  (Hon  Joseph  Scholtz.  mayor.  Senate  hearing.  1939, 
p  51 )  :  "I  say  again,  as  a  city  offlclal  and  one  who  Is  Interested  in 
the  health  of  approximately  400,000  people  who  drink  water  which 
iH  taken  from  the  Ohio  River  and  purified  by  the  city  of  Louisville. 
•  •  •  that  my  association  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
with  the  State  health  service  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  ha.«<  con- 
vinced me  that  they  are  fully  capable  of  handling  any  problem 
which  mav  arise." 

Kentucky  State  Department  of  Health  (Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack. 
commlssicncr.  Senate  he.irlng.  1939.  p.  51  >  :  "Kentucky  Is  most 
vitally  Interested  in  the  Barkley  bill  which  will  enable  the  cleaning 
up  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  •  •  •  I  cannot  too 
etrongly  urge  that  Congress  pass  the  Barkley  bill  providing  the 
necessary  aid  and  assistance  In  remedying  these  most  insanitary 
conditions." 

American  Public  Health  Association  (Abel  Wolman.  president. 
Senate  he,rin(rs.  1939,  p.  63):  "Regtilatlon  fippears  to  be.  on  the 
surface,  a  simple  device  for  curing  all  the  problems  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  share  that  view.  The  State  governments  exist 
and  we  feel  shctild  continue  to  play  a  part  In  the  game." 

Treasury  Department.  Public  Health  Service  (As.st.  Surg.  Gen. 
W  F  Draper.  Senate  hearing.  1939.  p.  83)  :  "Reporting  on  S  3958 
and  S,  13.  Both  of  these  reports  by  the  Treasury  Department 
recommended  against  enactment  of  legislation  having  regulation 
features  for  the  reasons  which  are  again  stated  In  subsequent  para- 
graphs of  this  letter  ' 

President  of  the  United  States  (Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
quoted  from  veto  message.  Senate  hearing,  p.  84):  "I  appreciate 
the  Importance  of  tin  results  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  legis- 
lation (Barkley  bill)  and  I  fully  approve  the  establishment  of  a 
division  of  water-pollution  control  in  the  Public  Health  Service." 

President  cf  the  United  States  (Hon.  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt. 
n:e.^age  of  February  15.  1939.  to  the  Congress)  :  "It  Is  my  opinion 
that  pending  further  experimentation  with  Interstate  and  State- 
enforcement  activities.  Federal  participation  In  pollution  abatement 
tJiould  take  the  general  form  of  establishing  a  central  technical 
agency  to  promote  and  coordinate  education,  research,  and  tulorce- 
raent." 

United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  (Rcpt.  No.  1199, 
75ih  Cong  )  :  ""Your  committee  decided,  as  the  public  health  Is  the 
mam  object  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  legislation 
(H.  R  2711),  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Is  the 
logical  division  in  which  to  place  the  administration  of  this  legis- 
lation."' 

Senator  Barklft  (Senate  hearing,  1939,  p.  89)  :  "Tliere  ought  to 
be  a  period,  at  least  an  effort,  made  to  bring  about  relief  ol  these 
conditions  by  cooperation  •  •  •  Now,  to  clamp  down  on  them 
(industries  and  municipalities)  the  first  thing  by  some  compul- 
sory Injunction  process,  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
clean  up  themselves  through  cooperation,  it  seems  to  lue  to  be  a 
mistake  In  the  first  sttp  '" 

New  York  Stale  Department  of  Health  (C.  A.  Holmqulst.  director, 
division  of  sanitation.  Senate  hearing,  1939.  p.  96)  :  "Of  the  Sena- 
ate  bills,  we  desire  to  be  recordi  d  .'Strongly  in  favor  of  S  685.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Barkley,  as  being  the  most  satisfactory  for  accom- 
plishing the  desired  results  in  water-pollution  control.  •  •  • 
Tins  department  Is  opposed  to  any  Federal  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject which  would  vest  control  over  pollution  In  the  War  Department 
or  give  the  Federal  Goveriunent  authority  to  enforce  poUutiou 
abatement  through  injunction  proceedings."     •     •     • 

United  States  Chamber  cf  Commerce  (George  H.  Davis,  presi- 
dent. Senate  hearings.  1939)  :  "Tlie  chamber  again  urges  the  adop- 
tion cf  the  principle  cf  cooperative  action  rather  than  Federal 
control  In  any  legislation  dealing  with  stream-pollution  abate- 
ment " 

United  States  Public  Health  Service  (Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon 
General,  House  hearings.  1939.  p  37)  :  •"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
principles  contained  in  H  R  4314  should  be  a  good  working  basis 
for  the  deliberations  of  this  committee  in  order  to  report  legisla- 
tion that  win  be  acceptable  to  the  various  Interested  parties  " 

Hon  S  O  Bland  (Representative  in  Congress  from  Virginia. 
House  hearings.  1939.  p  67):  "I  believe  that  the  Mansfield  bill 
(H  R  4314)  more  nearly  meets  with  the  wishes  of  the  adminis- 
tration than  my  second  bill  (H.  R.  2890).  Therefore  I  am  advocat- 
ing the  Mansfield  bill  •  •  •  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the 
Importance  of  reaching  an  early  solution  In  order  to  preserve  the 
fisheries  of  the  limited  States  '" 

Tanners  Council  Laboratories  (Fred  OTlaherty,  director)  (House 
hearings.  1939.  p  92)  :  "We  feel  that  compulsory  regulatory  national 
legislation  would  be  as  unsuccessful  as  prohibition  was.  and  that 
were  It  attempted  It  would  tend  to  defeat  the  admirable  purpose  of 
the  legislative  Intent." 

American  Mining  Congress  (J  D,  Conover.  House  hearings,  1939. 
p  US):  "We  believe  that  the  general  principle  of  the  Barkley- 
Vlnson  bill,  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Congresn  and  was  vetoed 
by  the  Prealdent  last  year  •  •  •  affords  a  workable  and  prac- 
tical plan  for  meeting  the  problems  of  itream  pollution.    •     •     • 


We  have  cooperated  along  these  lines,  and  we  would  expect  to  cson- 
tinue  to  do  so  under  such  a  law."' 

Hon.  Brent  Spenck  (Member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky:  Hovise 
hearinRs.  1939.  p  122):  "I  am  not  In  favor  of  a  drastic  law  that 
would,  by  processes  of  abatement  or  injunction  processes,  attempt 
to  prevent  the  manufacturers  and  Industrial  concerns  from  contin- 
uing their  operations  as  they  are  now  carrying  them  on,  •  •  • 
I  beUeve,  if  you  pass  any  one  of  these  bills  •  •  •  that  does  not 
have  any  stringent  provisions  In  It.  we  •  •  •  will  attain  the 
good  that  we  are  seeking."" 

Hon.  Charles  H  Elston  (Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio.  House 
hearings.  1939.  p.  123)  :  "I  believe  that  any  one  of  those  bills,  except 
possibly  the  Mundt  bill  will  serve  the  purpose.  •  •  •  We  were 
very  joyous  when  the  Barkley-Vinson  bill  passed,  and  very  much 
disappointed  when  It  was  vetoed." 

Camp  Fire  Club  of  America  (Marshall  McLean,  House  hearing.'*, 
1939,  p  87)  :  '"We  are  In  favor  of  the  study  type  of  bill  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  Mansfield  bill  (H.  R  4314)  and  by  the  Spence  bill  and 
by  the  Barkley  bill  (S.  685).  We  believe  primarily  that  this  la  a 
matter  of  public  health  and,  therefore,  should  be  In  the  health 
department  and  should  not  be  In  the  engineer  department  or  In 
the  Army." 


President  Roor.evelt  Unfairly  Denounces  President 
Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  12,  1940 

Mr.  ^fUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  followed  the 
record  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  many  years 
and  who  feels  that  both  under  President  Samuel  Gompers  and 
Its  present  president,  William  Green,  this  organization  has 
done  much  to  help  better  living  and  working  conditions 
among  American  workers,  I  was  seriously  distiu"bed  in  reading 
the  issus  of  Liberty  magazine  for  January  20  to  learn  that 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  denounces  President  Green 
as  a  "reactionary."  It  is  neither  necessary  to  defend  nor  to 
condemn  the  C.  I.  O.  in  saying  that  I  think  it  is  rendering  the 
cause  of  labor  generally  a  distinct  disservice  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  projects  himself  Into  a  controversy 
between  two  labor  groups  to  the  extent  of  criticizing  and 
denouncing  the  leader  of  one  of  them.  This  is  especially  true 
when  this  criticism  is  as  baseless  as  it  is  when  directed  against 
President  Green  in  decrying  him  as  a  "reactionary,"  because 
in  President  Green's  efforts  to  resist  the  New  Deal  drive  for 
centralizing  all  political  and  economic  power  in  Washington — 
possibly  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  to  be  perpetuated  in 
office  three,  four,  or  even  more  tcims — he  is  definitely  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  genuine  liberalism  which  has  always  revolved 
around  the  philosophy  that  m.en  .should  be  free  alike  from  the 
tyranny  of  both  economic  and  political  monopoly.         _ 

WHY    DOES    ROOSir\  ELT    OPPOSK    TUX    DIES    COMMmXE? 

I  commend  to  all  Americans  the  reading  of  the  article 
More  Snakes  Tlian  I  Can  Kill,  written  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Congressman  Martin  Dies,  and  appearing  in  Liberty 
magaz-.ne  in  the  Issues  of  January  13  and  January  20  and 
continuing  for  several  more  weekly  issues.  Under  leave 
granted  me  by  this  House,  I  shall  follow  this  statement  with 
an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Dies'  article  in  the  Liberty  magazine  for 
January  20;  but  to  know  all  the  cold,  hard  facts  as  revealed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman  Dies,  one  should 
read  this  series  of  articles  in  full.  The  excerpt  I  am  append- 
ing hereto  contains  the  startling  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  DiesI  that  President  Roosevelt  is  apparently 
the  source  of  most  of  the  opposition  being  frantically  In- 
spired against  continuing  the  investigation  of  communism, 
nazi-ism,  and  fascism  by  the  committee  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dies].  Why  this  opposition  on  the 
part  of  President  Roosevelt?  A  careful  reading  of  the  articles 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Martin  Dies, 
supplies  Its  own  answer  to  that  very  natural  inquiry. 
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Tw  nvrrr>*r  or  rur.  pirn  roMMiTrm 
I  \it'\iov(>  the  t;.  rul»'mar>  from  Texas  I  Mr,  Dies)  hu  thp  rc- 
•pect  of  fvery  Mt-nilx  r  of  this  House.    He  has  rendnd  heroic 
iervice  to  the  American  public  in  his  expose  of  un-Amorkan 
activities   In   this   country;    he   ani    his   hard-woriang    and 
courageous  committee  have  been  subjected  to  iasult  end  In- 
Jury  by  this  administration,  but  thoy  have  patricically  re- 
fu-sed  to  give  up  the  n^ht.    I  Join  with  what  I  am  c  nfldont 
will  be  the  Rrcal  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  assuring  this 
committee  that  this  House  wUl  vote  it  what  funds  are  needed 
so  that  this  investigation  may  be  comple'ed.    Th?  unfair  and 
unfounded  attacks  of  such  j  b-hunfxry  r.dministraticn  Cabi- 
net members  as  Secretary  Harold  Ickes  and  Mme.  Frances 
Perkins  will  not.  in  my  opinion,  divert  one  vote  m  this  House 
from  supporting  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee.    Even  the 
continued  active  opposition  of  the  Piesident  himself  will  net 
deter  this  body  from  insisting  that  a  task  so  nobly  begun  be 
carried  out  to  conclusion,  even  though  the  toes  of  additional 
powerful  friends  of  the  administration  must  b^  stepped  upon 
OS  this  conscientious  ccmmittre  follows  the  trail  of  facts  and 
lets  them  lead  where  they  will,  even  though  occasionally  the 
path  points  pericusly  clase  to  certain  executive  agencies  of  this 
Government.     More  Snakes  Than  I  Can  Kill  is  a  clear-cut 
revelation  by  one  of   the  most  clean-cut   Members  of  this 
Hcu.'^e.    It  is  my  hope  that  the  excerpt  will  lead  you  all  to 
read  this  series  of  articles  in  full. 

pyDllowing  are  excerpts  from  ?Jore  Snakes  Than  I  Can  Kill. 
by  Congressman  M-^rtin  Dies,  and  appearing  in  Liberty  maga- 
zine in  issues  of  January  13.  January  20.  and  ensuing 
numbers. 

If  I  had  needed  any  further  confirmation  of  my  belief  that 
the  administration  was  opposed  to  tho  investigation  of  communism. 
that  confirmation  was  supplied  by  the  President  himsell,  as  I  shall 
here  relate. 

Our  investigation  began  on  August  12.  1933.  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington 0:i  August  13.  John  P.  Frty.  president  of  ihe  Metal 
Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  Information  which  | 
he  had  gathered.  I  had  gone  over  his  material  in  advance  and  had 
sat.siied  myself  that  his  sources  of  information  were  reliable  and  I 
his  mattrUl  substantially  accurate  and  authentic.  la  his  first 
day's  testimony  he  gave  the  names  of  Communists  who  were  and 
are  organizers  and '  officials  of  the  C.  I.  O  His  testimony  waa 
carried  on  the  front  pages  of  most  of  the  newspapers  in  America. 

On  the  second  day  of  hi.s  testimony  I  went  to  the  White  House 
wlfh  S'^nator  Morris  Sheppard  to  confer  with  the  Pre^jident  in  re- 
gard to  the  Rocicluncl  Dam  project,  in  which  my  district  was 
deeply  interested  and  which  h.id  been  pending  for  a  long  time. 
Tlii^  project  Involved  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $12,000,000 
and  had  been  previously  approved  by  the  Public  V.'orlcs  Administra- 
tion but  funds  had  not  tieen  allocated  for  it  I  had  a  letter  frcm 
the  Pre.sldent.  written  before  the  new  app'opri.\tion  for  public 
wcrKs.  stating  that  the  project  was  m?ntorious  but  that  nothing 
could  tw  done  until  additional  funds  were  appropriated.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  Senator  Shepp.\rd  and  myself  to  the  Presi- 
dent's oWce.  which  was  after  the  new  public  works  appropriation. 
I  showed  the  President  his  letter,  and  he  promised  to  give  the 
matter  careful  consideration. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  conference  on  the  Rockland  Dam.  Sen- 
ator Sheppard  withdrew,  and  the  President  brought  up  the  subject 
of  the  invesllTation  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  John  Frey  s 
testimony  I  told  him  that  I  thought  Mr  Frey  was  sul:stantlally 
correct  in  his  statements  and  that  I  was  ccnvlnced  that  the  Com- 
munists exercised  considerable  control  over  the  C    I    O. 

This  did  not  please  Mr  Ro  isevelt  and  he  entered  into  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Lalxir  leader.sliip  and  a  defense 
of  the  C.  I.  O  He  ^aul  thj»t  he  had  known  Mr  Green.  Mr  Frey, 
and  .some  of  the  other  leaders  for  many  years  imd  that  as  far  back 
as  he  remembered  thev  had  been  reactionary  He  said  that  while 
■ome  Communists  might  have  gotten  in  the  C.  I.  O.  ranks,  due  to 
Its  rapid  growth,  it  was  unimportant  and  in.slgnlflcant,  and  that 
the  charge  of  communi-«m  that  was  hurled  at  the  C.  I.  O  was 
Inspired  by  selfi'h  Interrsts  In  substance,  he  said  that  the  thing 
I  should  investii^ate  was  fascism  and  na^l-im 

There  wa.-<  but  one  consiniction  that  I  could  place  upon  the 
President ■»  conversation  end  that  wa.s  that  he  ex^ecu-d  me  to  lay  off 
the  CIO  and  to  devote  most  of  the  Investigation  to  fascism  and 
na7l-l»<m  Let  ni"  make  1'  plain  that  I  am  not  accusing  the  Presi- 
dent ol  being  sympathetic  with  commtinlKm.  I  am  merely  relating 
the  facts  to  show  thai  the  administration  did  not  appreciate  the 
irricu«neiu»  of  the  Communist  threat  to  this  country  After  I  got 
back  to  the  C»p  tol  I  toid  John  Frey  exactly  what  the  President 

hud  told  me 

AOMIWtSnUTTOW  oTFoamow 

It  was  new  clear  to  me  that  if  I  persisted  m  my  determination  to 
expoae   communi-'n.   especially   as   it   exisu-d   in   the   C    I    O.   and 


rer.aln  norullrti  Jibersl  oranni/ations,  I  would  Ineur  th«  wrath  and 

difi)!' a-nie  nf  tuy  own  adminnilrntion 

'Hi.  V.I,  n  '  I'^ng  in  manlfes'iiK?  Itself  Admlntitrailon  spokea. 
men  iueh  ..•  Mrno  Secretary  Perkins  and  Harold  Icke.  brpun 
to  ridicule  the  committee  as  "witch  hunters"  and  red  baiters. 
Newspaper  columni.-its  in  Washington  who  are  known  to  be  (  1ob« 
to  the  adminl.straiion  took  the  hint  and  Joined  in  the  campaign 
of  ridicule  and  abuse  which  was  hirsely  directed  at  me.  The  whole 
radical  press  broke  out  in  what  appeared  to  b"  a  concerted  drive 
to  destroy  the  investl'^atlon  In  the  very  beginning 

Because  of  the  known  oppcsltion  of  the  aflmlnlstratlon  and  the 
so-called  liberal  press  and  groups,  we  were  unable  at  first  to  get 
many  witnesses  with  first-hand  Information  to  testify.  The  Com- 
munists and  their  sympathizers,  as  well  as  cenain  public  officials. 
had  succeeded  In  discrediting  the  committee  in  the  eyes  of  many 
liberals  This  frightened  off  many  witnesses  who  would  have  testi- 
fied but  who  were  afraid  that  they  would  suffer  a  similar  fate. 

By  sheer  luck  the  committee  succeeded  in  getting  J  B.  Matthews 
to  appear  before  It.  In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Matthews  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  In  America  on  the  theoriis  and  practices  nf  the 
Communists.  He  h.-'.d  prepared  for  the  committee  a  stat^m-nt 
whch  was  accurate,  but  wh.ch  was  purposely  conservative  becnu.se 
he  realized,  as  I  did  that  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  receive 
the  whole  truth  However,  he  did  mention  the  fact,  in  Illustrating 
the  manner  in  which  the  Communist  Party  exploits  the  names  of 
prominent  people,  that  :he  Communists  had  succeeded  in  getting 
certain  prominent  movie  stars,  including  Shirley  Temple,  to  send 
congratulatory  messages  to  the  Communist  newspaper.  Ce  Sou-.  In 
Pans. 

THE   SHIRLEY    TEMPI.E    FIASCO 

The  mention  of  Shirley  Temple's  name  wa^  the  break  which  Com- 
munl-its  and  their  svmpathl7.ers  and  dupes  had  been  Imprttlently 
waiting  for.  Many  of  the  newspaper  reporters  fell  over  themselves 
with  Ill-concealed  glee.  The  cry  went  out  from  all  the  radical  camps 
thi'  the  Dies  committee  had  accused  Shirley  Temple  of  being  a 
Communist.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Matthews  had  carefully  Ftated 
that  he  was  not  accusing  any  of  th?  movie  stars  who  signed  the 
greetings  to  Ce  Soir  of  being  Communists,  but  a  large  section  of 
the  press  was  against  the  commilttre.  This  was  due.  In  my  Judg- 
ment to  the  fact  that  so  many  reporters  and  writers  were  affiliated 
with  the  Newspaper  Guild,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Congress  for 
Industrial  Organizations. 

As  was  discovered  later  by  many  editnrs.  tne  Shirley  Temple 
episode  as  reported  by  some  columnists  and  newspapermen,  was  a 
pu'c  fabrication,  but  at  the  time  it  deceived  many  people  and 
caused  the  committee  a  great  deal  of  damage.  What  was  so  ex- 
asperating and  unfair  was  the  fact  that  administration  spokesmen, 
like  Mme.  Perkins  and  Ickes,  repeated  this  distortion  and  th.-reby 
pave  respectability  to  it. 

What  was  very  obvious  to  me  was  the  fact  that  many  so-called 
liberals  were  being  led  blindly  by  Communist  leaders.  It  was  a 
Communist  who  laid  down  the  campaign  strategy  in  every  instance, 
and  it  became  more  and  more  obvious  to  me  th;  t  the  liberal  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  which  Is  essential  to  orderly  goveinment 
and  to  a  proper  balance,  was  falling  into  the  hands  of  members  of 
the  Comnrrunist  Party. 

I  must  frankly  admit  that  the  Shirley  Temple  epl.sode  knocked 
the  breath  cut  of  me.  For  a  time  I  thought  that  the  situation  was 
hopeess.  but  the  thought  came  to  me  that  it  might  be  wl.se  to 
spenk  to  the  people  on  the  radio  and  to  explain  the  facts.  This  I 
d  d  with  the  result  that  many  people  had  tlie-r  eyes  opened  for  the 
first  time  to  the  clever  strategy  of  the  Communists  In  the  United 
States  ^,  . 

While  thi-^  Investigation  has  disclosed  many  startling  facts,  which 
no  cne  susprctcd  and  which  appeared  fanta.stlc  a  year  ago,  never- 
theless, there  are  many  facts  which  I  know  to  be  true,  but  which, 
unfortunately,  we  have  been  unable  to  prove  to  this  date.  There 
are  many  people  who  are  In  a  position  to  tell  some  necessary  facts, 
but  who  for  various  reasons  decline  to  do  so. 

THE    BRIDGES    CASE 

For  instance,  a  hit^h  official  In  the  Labor  Department  came  to  my 
office  at  the  time  we  were  investigat  ns;  the  Harry  Bnd.;es  ca-se. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  troubled  about  the  whole  matter,  but  that 
if  his  name  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  what  he  was  going 
to  tell  me  it  would  mean  that  he  would  lose  his  job.  which  he  could 
not  afford  to  do.  He  got  me  to  promise  that  I  would  not  divulge 
his  name.  He  then  to'.d  me  that  the  whole  Harry  Bridges  depor- 
tation case  was  a  dLsgraceful  situation.  He  said  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment had  no  intention  of  deporting  Bridges  and  that  every  aid 
and  assistance  were  being  rendered  Bridges.  He  said  that  Lee  Press- 
man, acting  as  Bridges'  attorney,  was  in  constant  conference  with 
officials  m  the  Liibor  Department. 

I  have  even   h.;d  Government  employees  come  to  my  home   at 
n;Khf   and   tdl   me  of  communistic  activities  in   the  Government. 
But  in  only  a  fe'v  of  these  cases  have  I  been  able  to  persuade  the  ^ 
employee  to  testify  before  the  committee 

Every  effort  wan  m^de  by  Fascist  representatives  and  organiza- 
tions to  confine  this  investigation  to  communism  From  time  to 
time  leaders  cf  the^e  so-called  pairloMc  crgsnlzatlors.  which  were 
Fascist  in  spirit  and  underlying  principle,  would  undertake  to  con- 
fer with  me  with  regard  to  Communist  activities  in  the  United 
Btatcs  I  saw  through  their  purposes,  and  I  declined  to  hold  con- 
ferences with  mort  of  them,  and  thoae  I  »*aw  I  met  In  the  pre»ence 
of  an  associate.  It  was  very  apparent  to  me  that  they  were  merely 
using  the  Communist  issue  to  promote  their  o*n  F.tscist  actlviue« 


•nd  propaganda  and  to  spraad  racUl  hatred  urul^r  tb«  kuIm  of 
anticommuMiiini 

8cm«  of  tht««i«  Fascial  orKanlKatlona  uml«rU>ok  to  get  IheU  MtoogM 
•mployed  by  the  committee  as  inveslisatora.  They  would  send  to 
the  committee  unsupported  charges  and  altegatloiui  with  reference 
to  commuiiium  but  in  no  itit>tdnce  d:d  they  ever  send  any  informa- 
tion rci^arding  Fascist  activities  They  abould  have  known  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  itivestigatioQ  that  I  was  determined  to 
expoae  Fascist  and  Nazi  activities,  the  same  aa  Communist  activliies. 
I  made  this  very  plain  in  radio  speeches  and  public  announcements, 
and  their  efforts  to  r^hield  them^^ives  from  exposure  only  strength- 
ened my  determuiaiion  to  give  the  public  an  accurate  and  thorough 
picture  of  fascism  and  nazl-ism  In  the  United  States. 

What  deceived  so  many  people  was  that  fact  that  these  Fasclt-t 
snd  Nazi  organization"'  masejueradcd  under  laudable  objectives  and 
high-sounding  titles,  the  same  as  the  Communist  organizations  did. 
Many  pecple  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  American  fascism 
would  be  patterned  along  different  lines  than  European  lascism. 
Manifestly.  American  Fascists  would  not  adept  the  swastika  and 
the  external  forms  of  fascit^m  as  it  exists  in  Europe  This  very  fact 
made  the  situation  more  serious  because,  under  the  guise  of  patri- 
otism and  nationalism.  American  Fascists  would  be  able  to  make 
much  greater  progress  in  this  country  In  the  direction  of  a  dictatcr- 
thip. 

What  alarmed  me  wa.s  that  some  of  our  people  were  beginning  to 
chooise  sides  between  ccmmunism  and  fascism.  I  regarded  this  as  a 
false  issue.  The  important  task,  as  I  saw  It.  was  to  convince  the 
people  of  this  country  that  fascism  and  communism  were  funda- 
mentally alike  and  that  the  real  issue  was  between  Americanism  on 
the  one  hand  and  alienism  on  the  other.  I  saw  also  that  it  was 
necessary  to  publicize  the  fact  that  Americanism  had  nothing  to  do 
with  racism  or  extreme  nationalism,  and  that  every  person,  regard- 
less of  race,  religion,  or  economic  condition,  is  an  American  If  he 
loves  this  country  and  the  piinciples  for  which  It  stands. 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    BINGHAMTON    PRESS    OF    JANUARY 

10.  1940 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  Tom  R.  Hutton  from  the  Binghamton  Press  of 
January  10.  1940.  entitled  "A  Theory  Sustained": 

(From  the  Binghamton  Press  of  January  10,  1940] 

A   THEOKT    SVSTAHTED 

(By  Tom  R   Hutton) 

Over  the  years  George  F  Johnson  has  held  to  the  reasonable 
theory  that  when  labor  is  not  exploited;  when  it  is  well  treated; 
more  than  that,  when  employers  go  a  Uttle  out  of  their  way  to 
aid  and  assist  in  the  establirhment  and  the  maintenance  of  com- 
fortable homes — to  piovlde  formulas  for  recreation,  hospitalization, 
and  medical  attention  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  workman 
and  his  family — then  employees  In  the  mass  and  Individually 
neither  need  nor  desire  unionization  for  their  protection  and 
advancement 

That,  generally  speaking.  Is  the  old  American  idea,  with  a  great 
deal  of  logic  on  Its  side  But  is  It  an  idea  which  in  recent  years 
has  been  discounted  by  trends  toward  mass  organization  of  em- 
ployee groups  in  various  industries  which  previously  had  not  been 
organized.  That  trend,  it  may  be  noted  parenthetically,  was  made 
possible,  not  only  by  new  laws  but  by  the  fact  that  over  a  great  many 
years  many  employers,  tlu-ough  circumstance  or  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion, or  actual  lack  of  technique  In  the  matter,  had  neglected  some 
rather  obvious  things.  American  IndUBtrlalizatlon  had  expanded 
so  swiftly  and  so  hugely  that  great  masses  of  people  from  many 
races  and  with  imperfectly  formed  Ideas  of  cooperative  citizenship 
had  been  drawn  by  the  centripetal  forces  of  expansion  to  centers 
which.  In  the  first  instance,  were  not  adequate  In  terms  of  housing, 
living,  recreation,  and  medication,  and  which,  more  than  that,  were 
not  prepared  in  terms  of  industrial  and  social  absorption. 

The  results  were  almost  Inevitable.  A  point  had  been  reached 
and  passed  where  the  old  natural  balances  were  upset.  ChauncU 
of  contact  such  as  existed  in  the  early  Industrial  development  of 
the  United  States  between  emplcjyer  and  employee  were  clotted  and 
choked  off  by  the  very  multitudinous  detail  Involved  In  relation- 
ships between  employer  and  so  many  employees.  In  too  many 
Instances  no  new  channels  were  provided  and  out  of  It  all  mls- 
tinderstAndlngs  grew  and  mtiltlpUed. 


This  ctmaHUm  wm  not  wholly  prevalent  In  the  United  SUt^s 
when  the  rtatmnal  labor  relstiutui  law  was  ciitMhUMhttd.  TIm 
suthor  of  the  law.  Henaior  RoaaaT  F  Waonbs,  of  New  York,  ktisw 
out  of  personal  experience  and  oliMervation  that  ul  least  one  great 
industry  in  his  «>wn  constituency,  the  Endlcott-Johnbon  Corpora- 
tion had  been  sufficiently  foresighted  to  provide  a  formula  which 
year  In  and  year  out  was  meeting  the  requirements  of  employer 
and  employee. 

And  th.'  chances  are  that  Senator  Wacneii  today  is  weU  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  second  largest  vote  taken  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  since  It  was  established.  His  law  has  dem- 
onstrated in  lt,s  cutworklngs  that  In  circumstances  such  as  those 
created  by  the  Endlcott-Johnson  Corporation,  the  provisions  of 
the  law  may  be  applied  and  Its  formula  carried  out  with  restilts 
reflective  of  actual  conditions. 

For.  at  the  polls  in  their  factories  yesterday,  the  workers  of  the 
Endicott-Johnson  Corporation  sustained  and  vindicated  George  F. 
Johnson's  theory  about  industrial  relations  and.  perhaps  more  Im- 
portantly from  his  standpoint,  sustained  h:s  faith  in  human  na- 
ture. Tl^e  vote  by  which  his  employees  in  the  shops  and  factories 
of  the  corporation  announced  that  they  desired  no  union  affilia- 
tion for  collective  bargaining  was  in  a  ratio  of  5  to  1.  Ninety-two 
percent  of  the  eligible  17000  workers  voted:  and  81  percent  de- 
clared by  their  ballots  that  they  wanted  neither  the  A.  F.  of  L.  nor 
C.  I    O   affiliation. 

They  cast  that  vote  alter  2  years  of  missionary  work  by  organizers 
from  t)ie  C.  I.  O  and  the  A  F  of  L.  They  cast  It  under  the  same 
N  L  R  B.  formula  which  in  so  many  cases  has  resulted  in  unioni- 
zation of  cne  sort  or  another  for  masses  in  Industry  They  cest  It 
after  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  questions  Involved  In  printed 
type  and  over  the  air.  Yet  their  answer  to  organization  was  nega- 
tive: their  answer  to  Mr  Johnson  was  affirmative:  they  reaffirmed 
their  faith  in  "George  F  "  and  his  theory  which  has  worked  bo  well. 
When  they  did  that  those  men  of  the  beam  house  and  tannery,  those 
men  and  women  of  the  cutting  and  lasting  and  stitehlng  and  finish- 
ing departments,  machine  shops  and  shipping  divisions  of  the  Endl- 
cott-Johnson Corporation,  wrote  a  new  and  encouraging  pwise  In  the 
story  of  American  democracy  at  work. 

Some  of  them  may  not  have  realized  it.  but  when  they  marked 
their  ballot-  they  were  writing  history:  they  were  setting  up  a  living 
event  which  will  be  the  subject  of  almost  endless  comment  in  con- 
ttmporn neons  print  and  to  which  the  economists,  the  sociologists, 
end  the  historians  will  turn  as  a  safe  and  unquestionable  mooring, 
for  the  figures  were  so  overwhelming  as  to  leave  no  doubt.  Yes;  the 
Endlcott-Johnson  workers  made  some  history  yesterday.  They 
nailed  down  something  rather  important.  They  kept  faith  with  an 
American  idea. 

Today  most  of  them  are  celebrating.  And  what  are  they  cele- 
brating? They  are  celebrating  their  vlctoiy.  Not  a  victory  of 
employee  over  employer;  certainly  not  a  victory  of  employer  over 
employee,  but  a  victory  of  employer  and  employee  over  doubt,  cyni- 
cism, suspicion,  hypothesis,  and  formula  which  they  demonstrated 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  their  lives,  their  work,  and  their 
relation?hli"s. 

And  they  are  celebrating  also  a  victory  of  the  American  idea  which 
still,  through  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  asroclates.  and 
their  good  faith  over  the  years,  predominates  in  this  vaUey  of 
opportunity. 

War  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  12.  1940 


LETTER     FROM     PL^LISHER     OP     PORTUN^E     MAGAZINE     AND 

REPLY  THERETO 


Mr.  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 

written  to  me  by  the  publisher  of  the  Fortune  magazine,  and 

my  reply  thereto: 

MovniBza  29,  1939. 
The  Honorable  J.  THoaxixsoif, 

Member  of  Congress.  Butte.  Mont. 

DzAK  CoNcasiSMAif  Thokkzxson:  Because  I  am  almost  sure  you 
will  be  Interested  In  seeing  the  War  and  Peace  editorial  which 
Fortune  Is  publishing  In  Its  December  Issue,  I  am  enclosing  wltb 
this  letter  a  special  proof. 

In  some  ways  this  Is  the  most  Important  editorial  Fortune  has 
ever  published.    And  certainly  It  Is  the  most  controversial. 

For  In  It  our  editors  sttidy  what  America  might  gain  by  joining 
other  democracies  in  a  great  Federal  union  to  achieve  lasting  peace 
and  to  create  a  vast  domestic  market  for  International  trade. 

I  bope  very  mticb  you  will  And  time  to  read  tbls  editorial  in  ftiU. 
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And  It  would  give  me  grpat  pleasure  If  after  reading  It  you  would 
care   to  send   me   your   comments  and  reactions   to  the   material 
presented  and  the  ccnclualons  drawn. 
Cordially, 

Eric  Hodoins.  Publisher. 

HOtrSK  OF  Ret»resentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  December  13,  1939. 
Mr.  Ekic  Hodciks. 

Publ  sher.  Fcrtitne. 

Time  and  Ltfe  Bxiilding.  Rockefeller  Center.  New  York. 
Dear  Mb.  Hodcins:   Enclosed   with   this  letter  you   will   find  my 
reply  to  your  article  on  War  and  Peace 

You  may  publish  my  remarks  If  you  want  to.     Otherwise,  I  am 
asking  you  to  return  them  to  me.  and  to  defray  cost  I  am  enclosing 
stamps.     All  I  ask  is  that  you  publish  nothlns.  or  all  of  it.  as  you 
think  best. 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 


HOUSI   or   REPrJSEVTATI\-ES. 

Wasfiington.  D.  C,  December  11,  1939. 
Mr    Fric  Hodcins. 

Publisher.  Firrtune. 

Tirrw"  and  Life  BuVding.  Nnc  York  City. 
Dear  Mr   Hodcins:  Acting  upcn  your  letter  of  November  29.  1939, 
In  which  you  ask  for  my  comments  and  reactions  to  an  article  on 
War  and  Peace.  I  reply  with  the  same  candor  I  assume  you  had  In 
mmd  in  making  your  request. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  your  article.  War  and  Peace.  Is  based  upon 
alae  premises  and  erroneous  conclusions,  and  is  written  to  favor 
ternitional  Rovernment.  such  as  the  League  of  Nations. 
Evert  ihe  heading  of  the  article.  The  People  of  the  United  States 
Mist  Now  Choose  Among  Retreat,  Isolation,  and  International 
Leadership,  Is  erroneous,  for  we  are  not  compelled  to  choose  either 
retreat  or  isolation,  and  certainly  not  international  leadership,  as 
we  are  well  capable  of  taking  care  of  ourselves  without  foreign  or 
International  advice  or  aid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  internationalism  Is 
responsible  for  the  present  world  turmoil,  and  It  Is  from  that  that 
each  country  must  rid  Itself  or  else  be  destroyed  by  it. 

WA«   AND   PEACK 

There  never  hn?  been  nor  will  there  ever  be  peace  on  earth  until 
life  Is  no  more.  Constant  war  and  destruction  raje  between  and 
among  microscopic  and  other  animal  life  In  this  maze  of  natural 
destruction,  the  most  vindictive  and  Insidious  war  Is  that  which  Is 
created  by  ■Inteligent"  human  beings,  for  th-'y  rhcw  no  pity  or 
ccmpassion  when  they  begin  to  destroy.  Man's  Intelligence  Is  em- 
ployed, not  to  promote  peace,  but  instead  to  construct  Implements 
of  war  and  instruments  of  torture  to  brin^;  about  more  complete 
destri'Ction.  The  promoters  of  wars  may  be  found  In  governments 
that  capitulate  to  Internationalism  and  accept  direction  from  the 
un^e^n  hand  of  the  "Invisible  govrrnment." 

The  "invisible  government."  being  International  In  scope.  Is.  of 
course,  composed  of  internationalists  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  nationalism  of  any  country  It  operates  Instead  according  to  a 
code  of  Its  own.  undtr  wh:ch  it  levies  tribute  on  world  production. 
Being  imbued  with  this  btran:;e  philosophy  of  International  ov,ner- 
frhip.  It  operates  most  successfully  In  such  countries  as  are  sound 
and  prtsperous. 

Th;?  planners  In  the  "Invisible  government"  are  Socialists,  and  the 
countries  affected  by  this  planning  are  Russia.  England.  France,  and 
the  Unltfrd  States  In  order  that  the  "invisible  government"  may 
continue  and  maintain  lt.sc!f  In  power.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
military  forces  of  all  nations  In  which  It  opera  es  be  under  Its 
control,  and  to  consummate  this  fiendish  plan  for  world  domination 
the  League  of  Nations  was  created.  To  enhance  the  success  of 
wcrld  planning  the  same  lnt.Tnational  rackctt>ers  organized  the 
League  of  Nations  Bank  for  International  Settlements  and  the 
League  of  Nations  International   Agricultural   Mortt.a^e   Credit   Co. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  to  police  the  world  tmder  the  direction 
of  the  "Invisible  government." 

The  Bank  for  International  Settlements  was  to  control  gold  and 

CTTdlt. 

Th*"  International  Agricultural  Mortgage  Credit  Co.  was  to — I 
quote  page  9  of  their  charter: 

1.  "To  make  long-term  loans  with  amortization,  or  medium-term 
loans  with  or  without  amortizations,  to  mortgage  or  agricultxiral 
credit  companies  or  Itvstltutlons  which,  eith-^r  directly  or  through 
other  companies  having  their  registered  offlces  in  the  same  country, 
make  loans  upon  first  mortgages  on  Immovable  property  which  is  the 
subject  of  agricultural  cultivation  or  used  for  the  purposes  of  such 
cultivation 

2  "To  create  and  negotiate  bonds  the  sums  repayable  on  wh'ch 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  debts  due  from  the  natioiial 
companies  to  the  International  Co.  and  secured  by  first  mortgages 
registered  In  the  name  of  the  national  companies,  belonging  to 
them  or  held  by  them  as  security." 

This  International  supergovernment  symbolized  In  the  League  of 
Nations  was  a  wonderful  scheme.  Indeed,  for  it  was  to  operate  lax- 
free  and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  membership  No  special  gift  is 
required  to  visualize  the  far-reaching  power  of  those  organizations 
when  operating  In  close  harmony  with  national  financial  instltu- 
tio'ss.  and  national  export  and  Import  baui:s.  Includii.g  our  own 
I'^edcral  Reserve  System.    It  is  th.is  group  that  I  have  chosen  to  label 


"the  Invisible  government,"  and  wUhln  this  rroranlzatlon  we  will 
find  the  producers  of  ammunition,  war  .supplies,  and  the  promoters 
of  war  In  these  same  organizations  we  find  those  who  control  and 
direct  the  publicity  that  Is  so  helpful  in  rhaping  public  opinion 
through  press  communications,  the  press,  the  cinema,  the  radio — • 
the  entire  propaganda  machine. 

Comparing  the  egotism  and  ambition  of  this  group  of  self-elected 
international  rulers  with  the  now  popiUar  dictators  of  Europe,  the 
latter  app)ear  insignificant  In  their  International  ambitions.  One 
thing,  however.  Is  significant:  The  plot  to  estabM^h  a  world  govern- 
ment was  well  planned,  but.  like  other  plans,  th?  best  sometimes 
goes  astray,  for  it  was  the  nationalism  of  Germany  and  Italy  that 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  this  insidious  attempt  at  world 
I  domination  by  th?  "Invisible  government"  through  inotrumentall- 
!   ties  of  Its  own  creation. 

Th?  present  war  In  Europe  Is  promoted  by  this  "Invisible  govern- 
ment" In  order  to  subdue  thas"  who  have  .'^elected  to  remain  free  of 
Its  power.  It  was  th?  international  financiers,  ammunition  and 
armament  manufacturers  who  brought  abou*  the  World  War.  and 
it  Is  the  same  group.  Including  these  who  dictated  the  1919  treaty 
of  peace,  that  is  now  active  In  prrmotlng  the  present  war.  It  Is 
from  these  Interna' lonal  troublemakers  that  v.e  must  free  ourselves 
in  order  again  to  enjoy  tranquillity. 

It  Is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  world  is  awakening  to  the  per- 
nicious Influence  of  the  internationalist,  for  what  right  has  anyone 
to  monopolize  world  geld  and  credit  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
have  earned  such  wealth?  Is  it  possible  that  the  people  will  forever 
allow  themsflves  to  be  bludgeoned  Into  submission  by  this  ob- 
noxious group  of  International  pirates?  Will  agriculture  and  Indus- 
try forever  be  willing  to  accept  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  Inter- 
national family  table?  I  think  not.  The  American  p?ople.  If  I 
know  them,  will  not  submit  to  such  Injustice.  Will  the  American 
people  aid  In  the  upkeep  and  in  the  manning  of  an  International 
police  force  to  club  Into  submission  nations  that  choose  to  be 
independent,  when  such  forces  may  in  turn  be  used  to  deprive  us 
of  those  Ideals  that  we  have  cherished  since  the  creation  of  this 
Republic?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  American  people  will  be  fo 
stupid  as  to  engage  In  a  war  to  enthrone  these  international  ex- 
ploit'-rs  in  the  "Invisible  government,"  and  so  create  an  International 
power  that  may  end  In  the  destruction  and  confiscation  of  those 
liberties  and  rights  we  have  enjoyed  for  152  years?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

I  now  quote  from  your  article: 

"Th's  Is  exactly  why  the  United  States  must  on  no  account  enter 
the  war  We  could  not  in  all  conscience  send  soldiers  ever  there 
to  fight  for  nothing." 

I  agree  that  we  mvst  on  no  account  enter  the  pres:»nt  European 
war.  and  In  principle  I  also  agree  that  to  flpht  for  the  "Invisible 
government"  Is  to  fight  for  nothing:  but.  unfortunate  y.  should  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  irRucnc^d  by  foreign  pr-^paganda.  as  we  did 
In  the  Wcrld  War.  and  fly  to  the  rescue  of  the  "Invisible  government." 
we  would  In  such  foolish  procedure  flght  to  bring  about  our  own 
destruction. 

THE   POLICT   OF   RETREAT 

Thore  Is  no  question  of  retreat.  If  the  present  European  unrest 
would  bring  about  cancelation  of  cur  trade  pacts  and  trade  treaties. 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  agriculture  and  to  cur  producers,  for  we 
could  then  at  least  supply  our  own  markets  with  commodities  raised 
and  manufactured  In  the  United  States. 

I  realize  that  we  cannot  continue  to  Import  farm  products  and 
merchandise  and  balance  such  Imports  by  the  export  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  for  euch  policy  will  bring  about  collapse  of  our 
economic  structure  when  war  material  Is  no  longer  required. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  In  a  first-class  Navy  and  an  In- 
pcndent  merchant  marine  t.porated  by  private  industry',  free  frcm 
graft  and  Intrigue.  A  neutral  can  have  no  better  argum.ent  than 
an  efficient  navy.  We  may  also  maintain  neutral  trade  11  we  Insist 
upon  such  rights  with  equal  falrneGs  to  all  belligerents;  for  example, 
if  a  cat  go  of  contraband  is  consigned  to  a  neutral  state,  such  as 
the  Irish  Free  State,  it  n^ay  be  reasonably  assxmied  that  such  cargo 
is  for  transshipment  to  England.  If  a  similar  cargo  of  contraband 
Is  consigned  to  Holland,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  such 
cargo  is  for  trans-'^hlpment  to  Germany.  Both  cargoes  are  carried 
In  our  own  ships  bound  to  two  neutral  nations.  If  the  English 
Navy  intercepts  and  confiscates  cargo  consigned  to  Holland,  we 
fchould  as  a  neutral  nation  say:  "Mr.  England,  If  you  confiscate 
cargoes  In  our  ships  bound  to  the  neutral  country  of  Holland,  we 
.«^hall  not  allow  similar  cargoes  to  proceed  to  the  neutral  Irl.•^h  Free 
State;  or.  vice  versa  If  a  German  submarine  Intercepts  and  sinks  a 
ship  with  a  cargo  consigned  to  the  Irish  Free  State."  It  Is  therefore 
not  a  question  of  retreat,  but  It  is  Instead  a  c:ise  of  demanding  our 
rights  as  a  neutral  nation  to  trade  with  all  nations  not  at  war. 

Our  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  neutral.  We  were 
not  neutral  in  the  World  War.  a  fact  that  is  well  known  today;  and 
we  are  not  neutral  in  the  present  European  war,  a  fact  that  Is 
equally  well  known.  The  "Invisible  goveriunent"  is  vising  American 
credit  and  resources  to  finance  the  present  war  on  an  even  greater 
scale  than  they  were  U3€<1  In  1914  to  finance  the  war  for  Great 
Britain  and  France.  We  are  therefore  Instrumental  In  prolonging 
the  war  now  raging  in  Europe  and  for  attacks  upon  other  nations, 
such  as  Finland.  Had  we.  Instead  of  repealing  the  arms  embargo, 
said.  "The  United  S.ates  will  remain  neutral  in  fact."  peace  would, 
m  my  cplnlon,  prevail  today,  because  the  English  and  French 
people  have  as  little  desire  to  die  In  defense  oX  the  International 
finiuiciers  as  we  have. 


[TtTK    POLICT    or   KXCI.I7STON 

1  Bhall  now  quote  a  section  from  this  paragraph,  because  it  is 
an  indefensible  conclusion  drawn  for  no  other  purpose  e.xcept  to 
frighten  the  public  and  shape  sympathy  for  Great  Britain  and 
Prance : 

"If  we  do  not  like  this  policy,  the  next  possibility  Is  total  Isola- 
tion. By  this  means  we  shall  t>e  sure  of  avoiding  war.  since  It  Is 
inconceivable  that  anyone  would  be  foolhardy  enough  to  attack  us 
directly  We  would  be  required  to  shut  off  all  international  trade, 
sell  our  ships  develop  practically  all  of  our  own  supplies,  and 
reduce  our  defen.«^^  strategy  to  the  absolute  minimum  necessary  to 
protect  our  continental  area  We  might  be  able  to  sell  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  inevitably  Involves  us  in  world  commerce,  and  fall 
back  on  our  transcontinental  railroads." 

In  the  first  place,  a  pclicy  of  exclusion  or  Isolation  l.-:  not  "sure  of 
avoiding  war."  any  more  than  a  person  remaining  in  his  office  Is 
sure  to  avoid  a  fi^ht  when  even-one  In  the  building  is  flchting. 
However,  he  would  not  be  required  to  shut  off  all  trade,  sell  his 
equipment,  and  reduce  hlm.self  to  poverty  because  of  this,  any 
more  than  our  Nation  would  be  required  to  shut  off  International 
trade,  sell  our  ehlp.s.  and  reduce  our  defenses.  For  the  contrary  Is 
true  He  would  provide  for  his  own  protection,  and  so  should  we 
as  a  Nation  provide  for  national  defense. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  complete  isolation  Is  Impossible,  but  in 
the  event  that  other  nations  persist  In  mutual  destruction,  we  may. 
to  Insure  our  own  security,  refrain  from  trading  with  them.  As  a 
measure  of  safety  we  should  strengthen  our  Navy  and  merchant 
marine.  We  should  develop  our  defenses  and  fortify  all  colonies  as 
a  measure  of  strategy  for  the  protection  of  our  Navy  and  merchant 
marine  and  as  an  aid  to  national  defense.  We  should  Instead  of 
selling  the  Panama  Canal  as  your  article  suggests,  build  another 
canal  through  Nlcaragtia  to  be  used  for  military  purposes  In  the 
event  of  war.  We  should  In  addition  prepare  to  protect  and  con- 
solidate the  North  American  Continent.  Including  all  adjacent 
Lslands.  In  the  common  defense  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

It  would  have  been  enlightening  had  your  article  stated  to  whom 
the  Panama  Cannl  should  be  sold,  for  It  Is.  I  believe,  one  of  the  few 
Federal  business  Investments  that  Is  actually  paying  cost  of  opera- 
tion, for  which  geographical  location  and  usefulness  are  solely 
responsible. 

I  recall  how  this  part  of  Central  America  was  acquired  and  that 
we  later  paid  Colombia  125.000  000  balm  for  an  act  that  we  condemn 
today.  It  Is.  however,  difficult  to  understand  why  we  are  paying 
•250  000  a  year  rent  for  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment, in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  paid  Colombia  for  all  of  this 
territory.  I  .saw  an  Item  In  the  piaper  some  time  ago  In  which 
Panama  refused  the  yearly  rent  on  the  new  valuation  of  the  dollar. 
Insisting  that  their  contract  was  made  when  the  dollar  contained 
25  8  grains  of  fine  gold.  I  t)elleve  the  United  States  Is  now  paying 
a  40-percent  increase  In  rent  as  a  result  of  the  devaluated  dollar,  or 
$350  000.  which  U\  reality  should  be  an  added  profit  to  the  operation 
of  the  Canal  and  therefore  a  help  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

This  article  on  War  and  Peace  is  rather  difficult  to  understand. 
For  instance,  this  parsgrnph: 

"Leaving  aside  the  grave  question  of  economic  growth,  we  could 
only  avoid  absolute  Government  regimentation  of  our  prrxluction  by 
relaxing  our  Isolationism  In  order  to  permit  a  freer  flow  of  goods. 
But  relaxation  would  again  Involve  us  in  the  risk  of  clashing  with 
other  powers  and  hence  In  the  risk  of  war.  Isolation  In  the  modern 
interoceanlc  world  means  Isolation  " 

What  this  little  paragraph  has  to  do  with  the  issues  discus.sed  In 
a  "mcdern  interoceanlc  world" — which  is.  by  the  way.  the  same  world 
we  have  always  had  since  the  creation  of  the  earth — may  be  written 
Into  an  article  at  some  future  date. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  NrW   ORDER 

I  have  discussed  the  policy  of  retreat  and  the  policy  of  exclusion. 
I  shall  now  di.scuss  the  third    -the  policy  of  the  new  order 

These  "new  order  boys"  should  be  discussed,  for  In  my  opinion 
they  are  antl- American,  which  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove.  I 
quote; 

"There  remains.  Anally,  the  possibility  of  leadership  If  the 
United  States  should  take  this  third  course  it  would  have  to  par- 
ticipate In  formulating  an  entirely  new  order  of  peace  to  replace 
the  old  one  that  has  broken  down.  •  •  •  To  provide  such 
leadership,  the  United  States  would  have  to  take  her  place  among 
the  nations  as  a  force  for  peace  " 

Peace  by  force  Is  not  a  new  order  of  peace  but  Is  instead  an  old 
and  recognized  method  to  enforce  domination.  Peace  by  force  has 
been  employed  by  England  to  subjugate  her  Empire,  even  to  keeping 
Ireland  under  her  dominant  hi-el.  It  was  the  same  enforced  peace 
that  sent  innocent  men  and  women  to  penal  colonies  In  English 
prison  ships  Prance  Is  not  free  of  enforced  peace,  because  It  has 
been  employed  over  her  colonies,  exemplified  In  Napoleon,  and 
vividly  set  forth  In  the  French  Revolution. 

Ru?sia.  under  the  leadership  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  also  attempted 
to  enforce  thus  new  order  of  peace  In  Hungary,  which  cost  that 
country  30.000  lives,  and  it  Is  that  phil06ophy  that  is  now  leading 
Russia  in  her  attack  upon  Finland,  a  country  which  has  given  no 
offense  to  anyone. 

So  enforced  peace  Is  not  a  new  order,  but  Is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  customary  method  which  tiie  "invisible  government"  employs 
In  the  countries  It  rules. 


It  IB  also  well  to  bear  In  mind  the  intimate  relationship  among 
the  rulers  of  Russia.  England.  France,  and  even  the  United  States. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  bolshevism  was  financed  in  New  York 
through  the  Rheln-Westphallan  Syndicate  and  other  European 
banks,  even  after  the  United  States  was  at  war  with  Germany 
In  1917. 

Let  us  at  this  point  review  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution: 
We.  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes,  In  order  to  form  a  more 
perlect  union,  establish  Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America." 

ThLs  quotation  from  the  Constitution  is  very  Impxjrtant  becau.se 
it  sets  forth  the  very  basic  principles  upon  which  our  Government 
is  founded.  It  Is  to  establish  Justice  and  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  and  this  cannot  be  attained  by  engaging  In  a  war  of 
lnternat:onal  subjut;ation.  for  that  Is  neither  Just,  nor  will  It 
establish  peace  at  home.  The  preamble  further  declares  that  all 
acts  must  be  in  the  common  defense  and  for  the  general  welfare 
of  our  own  Nation  and  our  people,  so  that  we  may  secure  the  ble.ss- 
Ings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  children.  We  cannot  In  any 
sense  add  to  our  defense  or  the  general  welfare  of  our  people  by 
Joining  other  nationals  or  Internationals  In  destruction,  for  the 
blessings  of  liberty  cannot  be  enjoyed  either  by  ourselves  or  oxir 
chUdren  if  we  deliberately  destroy  rights  and  liberties  of  other 
people.  Your  article  leads  me  to  believe  that  you  are  antiraclal. 
particularly  when  you  advocate  forcible  subjugation  of  other  races. 

EMPIRE;   league;   union 

The  least  radical  line  that  can  be  taken  with  regard  to  peace 
1.S  a  kind  of  reiKivated  and  modernized  imperialism.  This  new 
system  would  be  based  upon  the  wishes  of  the  totalitarian  powers. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  the  other.  The 
Idea  Is  that  the  major  powers  should  divide  up  the  world  Into 
spheres  of  influence. 

I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  countenance  Imperialism  and 
at  the  same  time  advocate  League  of  Nations  world  control,  unless 
it  Is  your  idea  that  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  an  Imperial 
government.  If  that  is  your  Idea,  who  should  crown  the  king? 
You  say.  "Even  so.  regional  Imperialism  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 
with  dLscussion,  '  which  Is  my  reason  lor  even  mentioning  it. 

I  quote: 

"The  second  category  of  peace  has  Its  cornerstone  at  Geneva,  the 
L«ugue  of  Nat'ons.  Clinically,  the  League  is  not  dead;  it  Is  merely 
In  a  state  of  suspended  animation  ' 

The  League  has  already  been  discussed  In  this  article;  but  when 
you  state  that  It  is  not  dead.  I  claim  that  it  cannot  be  resuscitated, 
because  Its  purpose  Is  now  revealed. 

"Tills  possibility — of  a  further  development  of  the  League  idea — 
leads  directly  to  the  third  category  of  peace.  It  may  be  that  the 
League  is  to  the  history  of  nations  what  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion were  to  United  States  history:  a  bad  flop,  which,  nevertheless, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  eventual  solution." 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  not  a  "bad  flop."  as  your 
article  declares,  but  were.  Instead,  too  much  on  the  "left,"  or  the 
side  which  is  now  called  "democracy."  Tne  founders  of  this  Re- 
public recognized  that,  and  for  that  reason  formulated  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  established  balance  In  cur 
republican  form  of  government  by  establishing  State  representation 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Clarence  Streifs  proposal  for  a  gigantic  union  of  democracies  de- 
serves no  discussion,  so  I  shall  proceed. 

THE     MEANING    OP    UNION 

"Most  peace  has  been  negative — that  is.  not  war.  But  every  so 
often  a  group  of  separate  political  units,  discovering  a  community  of 
Interests,  integrate  them-selves  Into  a  new  area,  called  a  nation;  an 
area  In  which  peace  becomes  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception; 
an  area  of  positive  peace.  In  that  by  the  consolidation  of  resources, 
manpower,  traditions,  and  laws,  the  whole  becomes  greater  than 
the  sum  of  Its  parts.  Most  modern  nations  are  compositions  of  this 
kind" 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  discuss  negative  or  positive  peace,  for  It 
Is  merely  an  expression  often  used  to  confuse  the  Issue.  Our  trouble 
lies  In  the  fact  that  we  have  been  discovered  by  too  many  poUtlcnl 
units  which  are  now  attempting  to  enforce  their  peculiar  philoso- 
phies at  the  expense  of  cur  traditions 

"From  a  remote  abstraction  encountered  only  In  books  and  state 
papers,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  personal 
problem  for  each  of  the  80.000,000  adults  in  the  land.  It  Is  for  these 
people  to  choose  whether  they  are  prepared  to  create  a  new  world  as 
their  forefathers  did.  or  whether  they  will  be  more  content  to  live 
as  best  they  may  among  the  ruins  of  the  old." 

I  cannot  conceive  that  anyone  but  an  antl-Amerlcan  would  have 
the  effrontery  to  insinuate  that  we  are  now  living  among  the  ruins 
of  our  Republic.  It  Is  high  time  that  the  loyal  citizens  of  this 
country  take  note  of  the  happenings  to  this  Government.  What  Is 
needed  in  the  United  States  is  a  return  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  this  country  was  created,  and  ejection  of  all  of 
those  who  cannot  subscribe  to  such  principles.  Including  those  who 
advocate  a  "new  order  of  world  control." 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has  never  been  a  matter 
that  80.000.000  people  should  need  to  consider,  and  It  Is  my  firm 
opinion  that  Congress  will  not  fall  the  people  by  allowing  dictation 
of  ovxr  foreign  policy  by  agents  of  the  "invisible  government." 
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In  ccncludlrg  this  review  I  fhall  quote  the  end  of  your  article: 
••For  It  Is  by  no  means  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  destiny  ol 

mank.nd  Is  In  our  hands  " 

I  have  always  been  under  the  Impression  that  the  destiny  cr  man- 

itrtJd  is  m  the  hands  of  God      But  taking  you  at  your  word,  when 

you  make  this  statpment.  may  I  a?lt  that  you  establish  the  Identity 
:'  or  the  author,  for  he  must  be  a  supreme  egotist  to  believe  that  he 

has  power  over  the  destiny  of  man. 


Interparliamentary  Union 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEl'RESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  12.  1940 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATEb  GROUP  OP  THE  INTEHPAP.LIAMENTARY 
UNION  

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Sp^akc^r.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  proceedings  cf  ihe  Thirty- 
sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States  of  America  Group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  as  follows: 

Inti:rparliament\ry  Union-  Pkoteedincs  at  the  Ththtt-sixth 
Annual  Mixtinc  or  the  United  States  or  America  Group.  Janu- 
ary 17.  1939 

The  United  States  of  America  Grcup  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  met  for  its  thirtv-slxth  annual  meeting  in  the  room  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Library.  United  States  Senate.  Tuesday.  January 
17,   1939,  at   10:30  a    m. 

Among  tho.e  present  were: 

S  nators:   Alben  W    Barkley.  of  Kentucky,  prcs'dent;   Edward  R 
Burke,   of   Nebraska;    Ernest    W    Gibson,   of   Vermont:    Theodore   F. 
Orepn    of  Rhode  Inland:   Claud:>  Pepper,  of  Florida:   Elmer  Thomas, 
of   Oklahoma:    Wallace    H    Wh:te.   Jr.    of   Maine.      Representatives: 
H    Carl   Anderson,  of  Minnesota;   John  Z    Anderson,  of  California; 
Homer  D    Anpell.  of  Oregon;  Thomas  R    Ball,  of  Connecticut:  Wil- 
liam W    Blackney.  of  Michigan:   Stephen  Bolles.  of  Wi.=consin:   Ml- 
lard    F     Caldwell    of    Florida:    Frank    Carlson    of    Kansas;    Albert    C. 
Carter  of  California:    Ralph   E    Church,  of  Illinois;    Cliff  Clevenger. 
of   Ohio;    Carl    T    Curtis,    of    Nebraska;    Charles   A     Eaton,    of    New 
Jersey;    Charles  II    Elston.  of  Ohio;    Hamilton   Fish,   of   New   York; 
Aaron    Lane   Ford,   of   Mississippi;    Charles    A    Halleck.   of    Indiana; 
Pehr  O    Holmes,  nf  Massachusetts:   Arthur  B    Jenks,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Ben  F   Jensen    of  Iowa:  Noble  J    Johnson,  of  Indiana;  Robert 
F   Jones,  of  Ohio    Harold  Knutson.  of  Minnesota;  Gerald  W   Landis. 
of    Indiana;    Earl   R    Lewis,   of   Ohio;    Thomas   E    Martin,   of    Iowa: 
Noah  M    Mason,  of  Illinois.  Charles  A    Plumley.  of  Vermont;  Daniel 
A    Reed,  of  New  York:   Harry  Sandager,  of  Rhode  Island:   Joseph  B. 
Shannon,  of  Missouri.  Dewey  Short,  of  Missouri:  Frederick  C   Smith, 
of   Ohio.    Foster   S'earns.    of   New   Hampshire;    Karl   Stefan,  of   Ne- 
bra-ska;  George  S   Williams,  of  Delaware. 

Present  also:  Dr.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  permanent  executive  secre- 
tary 

President  Barklet  The  group  will  please  come  to  order. 
I  want  to  sav  at  the  outset  that  I  appreciate  the  large  attendance 
here  this  morning  of  our  American  group  I  see  a  good  many 
members  who  never  before  have  attended  these  group  meetings  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  I  am  certainly  glad  to  see  so 
many  of  you  Interested  in  thl.s  program  and  In  this  organization. 
This  Ls  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  For  the  txenefit  of  those  who 
have  not  heretofore  attended  either  the  group  meetings  or  the  con- 
ferences held  at  various  places  m  the  world.  I  might  say  that  the 
Interparliamentarv  Union  was  organized  50  years  ago 

It  plans  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  at  the  next  confer- 
ence, to  be  held  in  Oslo  next  August.  The  reason  this  is  the 
thirty-sixth  instead  of  the  fiftieth  meeting  Is  that  our  group  was 
not  organized  until  some  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Union  In 
1888 

The  Union  was  organized  originally  in  order  that  the  legislative 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  various  countries  might  have  a 
fnum  for  the  discussion  of  International  problems,  for  better  un- 
derstanding among  the  legislative  representatives  of  the  different 
nations,  and  for  the  forming  of  contacts  enabling  the  parliaments  of 
each  country  to  understand  world  problems  and  world  opinion  and 
get  the  viewpoint  of  representatives  of  different  nations  who  meet 
from  year  to  year  to  discuss  political,  social,  economic,  and  military 
problems,  with  a  view  of  creating  a  body  of  world  opinion  in  a 
sem'cfflclal  way 

Although  the  delegates  are  always  members  of  parliaments,  they 
have  made  no  binding  commitments  either  with  respect  to  them- 
selves or  their  countries.  By  these  annual  meetings  and  the  form- 
ing of  these  more  or  less  unofQcial   legislative   contacts  wltlx  Uie 


various  parliaments  of  th"  world,  a  material  contribution  cmild  be 
made  to  arbitration,  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  that  frequently 
lead  to  war.  and  the  settlement  of  a  lot  of  problems  by  discussion 
and  the  dissemination  of  Information. 

I  mi?ht  say  It  was  largely,  if  not  altocether.  because  of  the  Initia- 
tive of  the  Ir.t?rparliamentary  Union  that  the  First  and  Second 
Hague  Conferences  were  held  prior  to  the  World  War.  The  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  at  a  meeting  in  St.  Louis  in  1904.  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  President  Roosevelt  to  initiate  a  movement 
for  mediation  In  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia.  I  believe  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  can  claim  to  have  started  the  movement 
that  made  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  initiator  of  the 
efforts  to  bring  about  peace  between  these  two  nations,  which,  as  you 
all  knew   resulted  In  a  peace  conference  In  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 

The  conference  met  everv  vear  until  the  World  War  broke  out  In 
1914  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  During  that  war  no  conferences 
were  held,  becau.'e  practically  all  the  countries  were  at  war^ 

Fcllowing  the  V.'orld  War  the  confererices  were  resumed.  The 
flis'  I  attended  was  In  Stockholm  in  1921.  when  we  had  a  large 
representation  from  both  Hou.ses.  From  that  time  the  conferences 
have  been  held  in  various  capitals.  In  1925  the  conference  met  here 
in  Washington.  I  atUnded  that.  I  attended  one  in  Copenha-en  in 
1923.  one  in  Bucharest  )n  1931.  one  in  Paris  in  1937.  and  the  one 
last   year.   1938.  at  The  Hague 

I  have  myseif  by  reason  of  repeated  attendance  at  these  confer- 
ences made  contacts  that  I  could  not  have  had  in  any  other  wav^ 
I  believe  it  Is  unfortunate  that  more  of  our  delegates  have  not  kept 
up  a  sustained  interest  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and  In  the 
conferences  held  from  time  to  time  In  order  to  get  a  picture  of 
world  affairs  it  is  nece«=sary  to  attend  more  than  1  weeks  confer- 
ence because  at  some  of  the  conferences  discu.sions  are  necessarily 
limited  to  subjects  in  which  we  have  only  an  academic  Interest.  It 
Ls  true  that  at  the  last  conference,  and  at  the  one  In  Paris,  so  many 
acute  problems  existed  in  the  world— in  Europe  and  Asia— that 
many  delicate  questions  that  should  have  been  discuss-d  were 
banned  because  of  the  presence  of  representatives  from  quarreling 
and  fichtlng  nations,  and.  In  order  not  to  create  a  lot  of  discord 
In  the"  conference,  many  of  the  subjects  which  were  most  in  the 
hearts  of  th?  delegates  had  to  be  shunned.  That  was  particuJariy 
true  at  The  Hague 

When  I  first  att2nd?d  thos?  meetln:;s.  Germany  always  sent  a 
verv  large  and  intelligent  delegation.  I  remember  when  Mr  Loeb 
wa<  a  regular  attendant,  and  Walter  Schuclting  a  very  learned 
German  professor  During  the  existence  of  the  German  Republic, 
the  German  Reichstag  always  had  a  large  and  worthy  representa- 
tion     This  year  they  had  n:ne 

Italy  has  had  strong  delegations,  but  now.  as  we  know,  the 
Italian  Parliament  is  quite  subordinate  to  its  Duce. 

The  result  is.  that  the  creation  of  dictatorships  in  certain  coun- 
tries in  Europe  has  brousht  about  such  delicacy  in  the  discussion 
of  subjects  that.  I  will  say  frankly,  the  last  year  or  two  the  pro- 
grams have  been  a  little  academic  to  us  and  in  some  cases  not 
as  interesting  as  they  might  be.  although  the  program  taken  up  at. 
The  Hague  Conference  last  year  contained  as  a  part  of  Its  agenda 
some  matters  of  interest  to  the  United  States 

We  discu.ss-d  the  development  of  colonial  resources  We  are  not 
a  colonial  nation,  but  the  development  of  natural  colonial  resources 
affects  the  market"*  of  the  world  in   which   we  trade 

There  was  one  subject  discussed  which  was  peculiarly  pertinent 
to  our  program  of  trade  agreements,  and  that  was  the  question  of 
whether,  in  the  negotiation  of  these  trad?  agreements,  the  most- 
favorcd-nation  clause  should  be  preserved  or  abandoned.  There 
was  quite  a  discussion  on  that  subject,  in  which  some  of  the 
American  delegates  participated.  The  action  taken  by  resolution 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  American  delegation,  but  there 
was  a  healthy,  .stimulating  discussion,  and.  of  course,  as  I  said — 
May  we  ask  for  order  in  the  other  room 

Representative  Eaton  Would  it  be  possible  to  go  to  a  room  where 
we  could  all  have  seats?  There  are  as  many  out  there  as  there  are 
in  here. 

Representative  Chttrch  I  move  that  we  do  that.  There  are  more 
out  there  than  there  are  In  her** 

President  Barklet  Where  Is  there  a  room  available? 
Senator  Whtte  Before  yoti  adjourn  to  another  place,  may  I  say 
I  came  here  this  morning  because  I  wanted  to  be  recorded  but  I 
have  another  meeting  at  11  o'clock  which  I  must  attend  If  there 
13  any  vote.  I  am  willing  to  leave  my  vote  with  the  chairman  I 
would  not  do  that  on  all  occasions,  but  I  will  do  it  on  this  occasion. 
President  Barkuy.  Thank  you. 

Representative  Church.  I  made  the  motion  that  we  adjourn  to 
another  room  I  have  attended  these  meetings  cvtry  year,  and  there 
are  quite  a  numljer  here  today.  I  would  like  to  see  them  have  the 
benefit  of  the  meeting. 

President  Barklet  I  am  gratified  to  see  s<i  many  present.  We 
will  adjourn  to  the  District  cf  Columbia  Coinmitiee  room. 

(Whereupon,  at  U  o'clock  a  m,.  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
rcKim  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  United  States 
Senate,  where  the  proceedings  continued  as  fellows:) 

President  Barkley.  We  will  again  come  to  order.  The  necessity 
for  finding  larger  quarters  for  this  meeting  is  very  gratifying.  I  can 
say  that  this  Is  the  largest  attendance  of  the  American  Group 
that  I  think  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  witness. 

When  we  recessed  down  there  I  was  giving  you  some  of  the  sub- 
jects that  were  discussed  at  The  Hague  Conference.  I  think  I  was 
commenting  on  the  question  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause 
as    applicable    to    our     uade    agreements.       The     trade-agreement 
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Dr    Call.  The  United  States  members  of  Permanent  Study  Com- 


It  is  true  th:\t  some  Members  of  the  Hou«e  felt  there  sh'-u!d  be  • 
rotation  everv  few  vcars      Whatever  the  vote  was  It  Is  certainly  no 
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situation,  regardless  of  what  anybody  may  think  of  it  —and  I  will 
not  discuss  its  merits — is  a  matter  being  considered  by  many  coun- 
tries besides  our  own.  The  discussion  was  whether  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  these  trade  agreements  it  was  desirable  to  retain  what  we 
have  retained  In  all  of  them — the  preservation  of  the  mcst-favcred- 
natlon  clause — or  to  let  each  bilateral  agreement  stand  without 
rernrd  to  the  mcst -favored-nation  clause. 

The  conference  adopted  a  resolution,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  favored  freedom  from  requirements 
of  the  most-fnvored-nation  clause  In  the  negotiation  of  trade  agree- 
ments The  discu.sslon  was  very  interesting  and  enlightening. 
Most  of  the  spe?ches  had  been  prepared  in  advance,  except  these 
made  by  us  Whatever  we  had  to  say.  we  said  extemporaneously. 
We  c  ffered  some  am.endments.  some  of  w^hlch  were  agreed  to,  and 
one  or  two  rejected 

Another  subject  was  the  international  unification  of  legislation 
on  copyright  The  copyright  laws  of  all  nations  affect  the  writers 
of  all  other  nations  to  seme  extent,  and  there  was  a  comprehensive 
discussion  on  the  s'abject  of  whether  it  would  be  advi.sabie  to 
harmonize  copyright  laws  throushcut  the  world.  It  was  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  the  discussions  on  uniform  divorce  laws 
which  have  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  many  years.  Any- 
how. It  is  a  subject   in   wliich  every  country  is  Interested 

Then  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  initiative  and  framing  of  laws, 
rot  a  new  subject  to  us.  that  showed  most  careful  preparation  on 
the  part  of  many  delegates 

I  give  you  these  to  Illustrate  the  types  of  subjects  dircussed  at 
these  conferences  You  will  observe  that  these  subjects  are  far 
removed  from  any  war-like  discussions,  because  some  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  were  themselves  involved  in  warfare  That  was 
unfortunate  in  a  way.  but  you  understand  that  the  council  which 
arranges  the  program  In  advance  has  to  take  into  consideration 
avoidance  of  subjects  embarrassing  to  countries  Involved  in  war. 
cr  to  countries  wherein  civil  wars  are  in  progress.  But  I  believe 
that  such  a  discu.sslon — even  if  it  should  bring  on  a  cat  fight — 
might  now  and  then  be  a  good  thing. 

We  have  two  members  of  the  council,  but  the  council  meets 
regularly  in  April,  when  It  has  been  impossible  for  the  American 
members  to  go  to  Europe  to  help  arrange  the  program  and  then  go 
back  and  attend  the  conference.  As  a  result,  the  American  mem- 
bers cf  the  council  have  not  attended  the  council  meetings  in 
April,  and  the  programs  have  been  made  up  largely  by  the  European 
delegations 

You  will  find  in  the  World  Affairs  magazine  of  Decemter  1938, 
published  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  Dr.  Arthur  Deering  Call. 
editor,  a  copy  of  which  you  have  all  received;  a  very  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  thirty-fourth  conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  at  The  Hague.  August  22-27,  1938. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  which  I  felt  that  I  ought  to 
make  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  participated  In  these 
meetings  heretofore,  we  will  proceed  with  the  regular  order  of 
business. 

Because  of  the  congressional  elections.  It  was  impossible  for  many 
cf  our  delegates  to  go  to  the  last  conference.  I  had.  myself,  quite 
a  tussle  In  Kentucky,  which  occupied  my  attention  until  the  middle 
of  Augtist.  and  because  of  that  I  was  late  in  getting  to  The  Hagiie. 

Question    Did  you  have  a  campaign? 

Prcs.dent  Barklet.  I  went  through  the  motions. 

The  elections  of  the  House  prevented  our  having  as  large  a  repre- 
sentation as  I  had  hoped  for.  Some  were  unable  to  attend  and 
one  or  two  whose  names  were  suggested  at  the  last  minute  were 
named  too  late  to  enable  them  to  make  arrangements  to  go  I 
caught  the  last  boat  One  or  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  were 
appointed  could  not  attend.  I  have  always,  since  I  have  been 
president  of  the  group,  sought  to  divide  the  delegation  equitably 
between  the  political  parties.  I  appointed  three  Republican  Sena- 
tors who  could  not  attend,  and  as  a  result  the  delegation  at  the 
last  conferei^c?  was  a  little  lopsided  politically,  but  we  did  have  one 
Senator  in  attendance  who  was  not  a  Democrat.  We  will  try  to 
keep  the  balance  as  nearly  equitable  as  possible,  but  It  depends 
on  who  can  attend.  We  have  to  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  see 
who  can  go.  Sometimes  we  have  to  revise  the  list  within  a  week 
cf  the  time  the  ship  sails.  Somebody  will  say  he  can  go.  and  wants 
to  go.  and  at  the  last  minute  finds  that  he  cannot  go. 

Men  have  come  to  me  and  said  they  want  to  go  to  the  next 
ccnference  Of  course.  I  can't  make  any  commitments  now.  but 
they  will  all  be  considered.  When,  at  the  last  minute,  a  Member 
firds  he  cannot  go.  It  makes  it  difficult,  when  wc  are  all  scattered 
over  the  United  States  and  not  in  Washington,  to  complete  the 
delegation.     As  a  result,  we  have  to  wait  and  see  who  can  go. 

Repre-entative  Eaton.  I  have  been  asked  how  these  trips  are 
fit  anced. 

President  Barklet.  I  will  explain  that. 

For  years  Congress  has  been  appropriating  $10,000  a  year  as  a 
contribution  to  the  InterparliamentaiT?  Union.  That  goes  to  Ge- 
neva There  Is  a  permanent  .secretary  at  Geneva.  The  president 
cf  the  Interparliamentary  Union  lives  abroad;  he  is  a  member  of  a 
Eurcpean  parliament. 

Before  that  the  American  Peace  Society  had  made  a  contribution 
of  85.000  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  the  American  delegates.  The 
Union  hawked  around  among  other  generous  people  in  the  country 
to  eeture  enough  money  to  make  It  possible  to  send  a  representative 
delegation. 

We  concluded  it  was  rather  cheap  and  undignified  for  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  to  go.  hat  in  hand,  and  beg  money  for  representatives 
to  go  to  these  conferences,  although  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
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Carnegie  endowment,  as  well  as  the  American  Peace  Society,  have 
been  most  generous.  I  secured  the  passage  cf  a  permanent  law 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of 
delegates  Whether  that  pays  the  whole  expenses  depends  on  how 
many  go.  If  10  go.  It  would  be  $1  000  apiece;  if  15  go.  it  would  be 
less,  whatever  the  proportion  Is.  There  is  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $10,000  which  goes  into  the  Bjdget,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be 
continued  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and  that  is  divided  among  those 
who  go.  after  deducting  certain  expenses  for  printing  and  cur  rerre- 
tary.  It  always  results  In  the  delegates  going  dcwn  in  their  pockets 
to  pay  part  of  the  expenses,  but  we  have  been  able  to  pay  en3U;2h  of 
the  expenses  to  induce  delegates  to  go.  If  any  delegate  takes 
members  of  his  family,  that  is  paid  privately. 

Representative  CnuscH.  Can  you  name  the  members  who  went  to 
The  Hague  last  year? 

Dr,  Call  There  were  six  Members  of  the  Senate  and  two  Memlsers 
cf  the  House.  The  United  States  delegation  consisted  cf  Senator 
Alben  W  Bahkley,  president  of  the  group:  S  nator  Ja-EPH  F. 
GuFtxY.  of  Pennsylvania;  Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Fl-irlda;  Senator 
Heniuk  SHirsTEAD.  cf  Minnesota;  S.^nator  Edward  R  Euske,  cf  Ne- 
braska; Seiiator  Lev.is  B  ScHwrLLENBACH,  cf  Washington;  Repre- 
sentative Millard  F  Caldwell,  of  Florida;  and  Rejjresentatlve 
Aaron  L.  i-ord.  of  Mississippi. 

President  B.xnKi.KY  1  will  say  that  Senator  White,  cf  Maine,  and 
Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  whom  1  have  asked  on  two  occa- 
sions to  go  as  del?f;ates  of  the  Senate,  could  not  go  at  the  last 
minute.     Anyhow,  that  Is  the  delegation  that  went  last  year. 

In  Paris  In  1927  S?natcr  La  Follette  was  a  delegate.  Senator 
White  was  appointed  a  delegate,  bvn  he  could  not  attend.  There 
has  been  no  uniformity  In  the  delegation  We  held  a  curb.stone 
nominating  convention  and  pick  those  who  want  to  go  cr  wha 
are  able  to  go.  We  have  steered  away  from  appolntln?;  delegates 
who  Just  want  a  trip.  Of  course,  we  can't  always  tell  to  what 
extent  they  are  motivated  by  that  desire.  I  think  It  desirable  that, 
in  the  varying  delegations  from  year  to  year,  a  certain  panel  should 
go  so  as  to  become  interested  in  these  international  questions. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  regular  order  of  business. 

The  first  thing  on  the  agenda  is  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  a  year  ago  If  there  is  no  objection,  these  minutes 
having  been  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Concp.essional  Recohd, 
volume  84.  page  83.  we  might  dispense  with  that  reading 

Is  there  any  objection?      I  hear  none,  and  it   Is  s<;i  ordered. 

My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  we  want  to  make  reference 
to  the  death  of  one  of  our  active  members.  Dr.  Call,  will  you  make 
the  announcement? 

Dr  Call.  Robert  Low  Bacon,  born  July  23.  1883.  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Boston  Mass  .  a  graduate  of  Groton  School,  Harvard  College,  and 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  served  as  a  Member  of  the  Sixty-eighth, 
Sixty-ninth,  Seventieth,  Seventy-first,  Seventy-second.  Seventy- 
third.  Seventy-fourth,  and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses.  He  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Med.il,  holding  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  field  artillery.  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives he  served  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Radio, 
Claims.  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  Insular  Affairs.  Census, 
War  Claims.  Education.  Library,  and  Appropriations  Committees. 
He  died  September  12.   1938. 

President  Barkley  Tlie  Chair  will  entertain  a  motion  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  draft  suitable  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Congress- 
man Bacon. 

(The  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and  agreed  to  ) 

President  Barkley.  I  will  appoint  the  committee  later. 

Dr.  Call.  Dr.  Christian  L.  Lange  died  on  December  11,  1938,  near 
Oflo.  Norway. 

Christian  Lange  was  bom  In  1869  and  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  International  peace.  In  1899,  while  he  was  still  a  teacher 
at  the  High  School  of  Chrlstlanla,  he  organized  the  Ninth  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference,  which  was  held  In  that  city.  The  abili- 
ties which  he  showed  en  that  occasion  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  Nobel  committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  of  which  he 
became  secretary  in  the  following  year.  In  1909  Christian  Lange 
was  appointed  secretary  general  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
FYom  then  on  and  until  1933,  when  he  retired,  he  labored  unspar- 
ingly for  the  development  of  the  cati.se  to  which  he  was  ardently 
devoted      It  may  be  added  he  received  the  Nobel  peace  prize 

I  will  say  that  upon  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the  death  of 
Dr  Lange  in  the  papers  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  Mme.  Lange 
as  follows: 

"Members  of  the  United  States  of  America  group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Unicn.  familiar  with  the  long  and  invaluable  services 
of  Dr  Christian  L  I^ange  to  the  upbuilding  of  more  intelligent 
international  relationships,  grieve  to  learn  of  the  death  on  December 
11  cf  their  distinguished  leader  and  source  of  inspiration  through 
the  many  years 

"They  would  have  you  know  of  their  sorrow  because  cf  his  passing 
and  of  their  deep  sympathy  for  you  and  yours." 

President  Barkley.  The  Chair  would  think  It  wculd  be  appropri- 
ate for  this  group  to  authorize  the  secretary  ti  communicate  the 
deep  regret  of  this  American  group  to  Mme.  Lange  on  account  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  draft 
tu:table  resolutions  en  the  death  of  Dr.  Lange. 

(The  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and  agreed  to  ) 

President  Barkley.  I  will  appoint  the  c(jmmittee  later. 

There  are  certain  commissions  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
on  which  we  have  members  Dr.  Call  will  read  the  commission* 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and  the  American  members  of 
these  commissions. 
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Dr  Call.  The  United  States  members  of  Permanent  Study  Com- 
missions, of  which  there  are  seven    are  as  follows; 

The  first  Is  the  ConimLsslon  on  Political  and  Organization  Ques- 
tions. These  appointed  to  serve  on  that  Commission  to  date  are 
Senators  James  F  Byrnes.  Edwabo  R.  Burk*.  Joscph  F.  Guffey; 
Representative  B   Cahroil  Reete 

The  second  is  iht-  Cun.mi-s*»ou  on  Juridical  Questions.  Those  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  that  Commls.^ion  to  date  are  Senators  Sherman 
Mlnton.  Ernest  W.  Glbscn.  Lewis  B  SchwelJenbach.  Representatives 
Sam  D  McReynolds  and  James  A.  Shanley. 

The  third  is  the  Commission  on  Economic  and  Financial  Ques- 
tions, and  the  member*  are  Senator  Alva  B.  Adams;  Representatives 
Thomas  S  McMillan.  Richard  B.  Wigglesworth,  Henry  B  Steagall. 
and  Millard  F  Caldwell. 

The  fourth  Is  the  Commi.splon  on  Ethi.lc  and  Colonial  Questions, 
the  members  of  which  are  Senator  HirfliiK  Shipstead;  Representa- 
tives C.*ROMNK  OT)ay,  Aabon  Lane  Ford.  Chahues  A.  EIaton,  and 
Sol  Blcx)m 

The  fifth  Is  the  Commission  on  Reduction  of  Armaments:  Sen- 
ators Tom  Conkally,  Kenneth  McKellar,  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.; 
Representative  Ax-eert  E    Carter 

The  sixth  is  the  Commission  on  Social  and  Humanitarian  Ques- 
tions: Senators  RoerRT  M  La  Follette,  Millard  Tydings;  Kt-p- 
reiientative  Jed  Johnson 

And  thf  seventh  Is  the  Commission  on  Intellectual  Cooperation: 
Senators  Elbxrt  D  Thomas.  Clai'de  Pepper.  ARTHtTR  H.  Vandenberc; 
Representative  Fritz  O    Lanham 

President  Barkley.  The  record  of  these  Commission  appoint- 
ments has  been  made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

At  the  last  meeting  uf  this  group  a  motion  was  adopted  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  relative  to  the  death  of 
Senator  Roblniwn.    I  will  ask  the  secretary  to  report  that  resolution. 

Dr  Call.  "On  July  14,  1937.  the  United  States  group  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  learned  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
Joseph  Taylor  Robinson,  long  a  member  of  Its  executive  com- 
mittee, attendant  upon  conferences  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Stockholm,  1921;  In  Copenhagen.  1923;  and  in  Bucharest. 
1931.  alwajrs  the  helpful  counselor,  gifted  as  a  leader  in  the  Con- 
gr«68,  beloved  by  ail  as  lawyer,  statesman,  friend. 

"The  group  Incorporates  this  expression  of  affection  In  Its  perma- 
nent records  and  extends  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  its  very 
deep  sympathy. 

"Senator  Eu«er  Thom\s.  Chairman. 
"Senator  Edward  R   Bitrke, 
■■Representative  B.  Carroll  Reece.  " 

(The  re«)ltitIon  was  adopted.) 

Senator^  Barklet.  Are  there  any  other  reports? 

Dr.  Call.  The  treasurer  of  this  group  Is  the  Honorable  Sol 
Bloom  He  Is  In  New  York  today  He  called  on  the  telephone  yes- 
terday and  asked  me  to  make  hl«  rejxirt  to  you  to  this  effect, 
namelv.  that  there  Is  In  the  treasury  of  the  group  $106  65. 

Senator  Barkiey.  I  will  nay  t*^'  the  members  of  this  group  th.'it 
that  Is  not  In  any  way  a  part  of  the  apprnprlatlon  which  Congress 
makes  to  defray  »xpen.'<es  of  delegates  and  to  make  its  contribution 
to  the  union  IU<^lf  That  Is  what  is  left  from  contributions  made 
privately  t>efore  Congress  began  to  make  Its  appropriations. 

The  next  order  of  btutnrss  la  the  election  of  ofllcers.  Dr.  Call, 
will  you  give  a  list  of  the  officers  to  be  elected? 

Dr  Call.  Mr  Prcsidtnt,  accord  ng  to  our  bylaws  and  consti- 
tution, there  should  be  elected  today  a  prenldeut.  three  vice  preni- 
dfiits.  a  treasurir.  a  secretary,  and  an  executive  committee.  The 
executive  committee  is  made  up  of  10  persons  Including  the  preal- 
deut.  who  .servoA  as  ex  ottlciu  chairnutn  It  is  tdso  customary  to 
vote  on  the  permanent  executive  secretary. 

(Senator  Pepper  nominated  the  rxl.stlng  president.  Senator  Bark- 
ley. for  reelection;  Senator  Thomaa  movfd  that  the  nominations  t>e 
closed;  Repre«entatlve  JoHN^x)N  of  Indiana  nominated  Representa- 
tive Hamilton  Fish,  which  nomination  was  seconded  and  the  nom- 
inations closed.  Whereupon,  at  the  request  of  President  Barkley, 
Senator  Pepper  took  the  chair  and  presided  during  the  election 
of  the  president.) 

(The  vote  for  president  was  taken  by  show  of  hands.  Senator 
Barkley  said  It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Fish  was  elected,  and  he 
moved  that  the  election  be  made  unanimous,  which  motion  was 
seconded  and  agreed  to  ) 

Whereupon  President  Fish  took  the  chair. 

The   following  additional  otflrers  were  then  elected: 

Vice  presidents;  Senator  Edward  R.  Burke,  of  Nebraska:  Repre- 
sentative Sam  D.  McReynolds.  of  Tennessee;  and  Senator  Wallace 
H   W^hlte,  of  Maine. 

Treasurer:  Represenr.ative  FTltz  G.  Lanham.  of  Texas. 

Secretary:  Representative  Charles  A.  Eaten,  of  New  Jersey. 

Executive  committee:  Representative  Millard  F.  Caldwell,  of 
Florida:  Representative  Albert  E  Carter,  of  California:  Representa- 
tive Harold  Knutson.  of  Minnesota:  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley.  of 
Kentucky:  Senator  Tom  Connally.  of  Texas:  Senator  Millard  E. 
Tydings.  of  Maryland:  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  of  Michigan: 
Representative  Thomas  S  McMillan,  of  South  Carolina;  Repre- 
sentative Dewey  Short,  of  Missouri. 

President  Fish  I  Just  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the 
members  for  electing  me  to  this  office  as  successor  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  |Mr.  Barkley  |.  who  has  for 
so  many  years  given  his  time  and  his  ability  to  make  a  succesa  of 
ttus  union. 


It  Is  true  that  some  Members  of  the  Hcru«e  felt  there  shculd  be  a 
rotation  every  few  years  Whatever  the  vote  was  It  Is  certainly  no 
rettectlcn  on  the  great  ability  of  the  Senator  from  Ki-ntucky. 

Tht  ntxt  in  crder  is  unfinished  bus.ness. 

Mr.  Caldwell  I  believe  it  is  the  custom  of  this  group  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  selection  of  a  permanent  executive  secretary,  is 
It  not? 

Senator  Barkley  I  want  to  say  In  that  connection  that  for  tho 
last  20  years  the  group  has  chosen  Dr.  Arthur  Deerln  Call  as  perm-a- 
neiit  executive  secretary.  That  is  different  from  the  secretary  you 
have  elected.  The  truth  is  the  permanent  executive  secretary  does 
mofit  of  the  work  and  goes  to  the  conferences  with  the  delegates 
and  helps  to  arrange  the  program  carried  out  at  th?se  conferences. 

In  view  cf  Dr.  Call's  excellent  service  In  the  past.  I  nominate  him 
for  reelection  as  permanent  executive  secretary  of  this  group. 

Rtpresentatlve  Eaton.  I  second  the  motion,  and  say  that  our 
efficient  secretary  has  done  magnificent  work  In  this  connection 
and  will  perform  valuable  services  in  the  future,  and  I  wish  hitn 
long  years  of  service  and  even  an  increase  In  salary.  If  that  ts 
poss.ble. 

(Whereupon  Dr.  Arthur  Deerin  Call  was  unanimously  reelected  as 
permanent  executive  secretary  i 

President  Fish.  Dr  Call  ycu  have  been  unanimously  reelected,  and 
If  you  have  any  remarks  to  make  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  ycu. 

Dr.  Call.  Gentlemen,  you  will  wish  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  publications  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  expresre'?  itself  In  Its 
publications.  Here  [indicating!  is  the  report  of  The  H:igu?  Confer- 
ence. It  contains  the  speeches  made:  If  made  In  English,  they  are 
reported  in  English:  if  in  French,  they  ese  reported  In  French;  if 
In  German,  they  are  reported  in  German. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  publishes  eight  times  a  year  what 
Is  known  as  the  Interparliamentary  Bulletin  This  Bulletin  keeps 
one  in  touch  with  the  work  at  the  headquarters.  It  also  contains 
every  month — in  French  only,  I  am  sorry  to  say — constitutional 
and  documentary  information  of  value.  This  can  be  had  by  paying 
3  Swiss  francs,  that  is.  about  60  cents.  The  publication,  known  as 
the  Compte-Rendu.  can  be  had  by  paying  about  |2. 

Then  in  addition  to  that  the  Interparliamentary  Union  gets  out 
every  year  what  Is  known  as  the  Interparliamentary  Annual. 

Question.  Do  any  of  these  reports  cover  bilateral  treaties? 

Dr  Call.  Yes.  The  Compte-Rendu  covers  It.  Only  the  English 
features  are  in  English:  but  all  the  resclutlons  are  in  English.  But 
here  are  the  resolutions  without  price  |  indicating  |. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  is  an  honest  p:ece  of  goods.  It 
publishes  documents  of  value  After  20  very  pleasant  years  with 
Members  of  ihj  Congress.  I  find  that  they  get  out  of  the  Union 
about  In  proportion  to  what  they  put  into  it  If  they  become  Inter- 
ested and  really  take  part  in  these  commissions  and  attend  the  con- 
ferences, they  almost  always  find  that  the  meetings  are  invaluable. 
I  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  unvarying  friendly  cooperation 
and  now  once  again  for  this  evidence  of  your  confidence. 

President  t^H.  The  next  in  order  Is  new  business.  Is  there  any 
new  business? 

Dr.  Call.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

President  Pisu.  Senator  Barkley.  do  you  know  of  any  new  busl- 
ne»w? 

Senator  Barkley    I  do  not 

Prtsident  Fish  I  will  .say  this  in  ccncluslon,  although  It  Is  hardly 
necessary,  as  ail  Members  of  Cungrei-s  realize  it  Our  parliamentary 
or  representative  form  of  government  Is  more  under  attack  today 
than  ever  before.  If  there  was  ever  any  need  for  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  It  is  Uday  The  Congress  has  realized  thtit,  and 
some  3  years  ago  began  making  an  appropriation  of  •20.000— 410.000 
of  which  goes  to  maintain  the  InU>rparllamentary  Union  at  Geneva 
and  the  other  tlOOOO  to  send  delegates  to  the  conferences. 

The  next  Conference  will  t)e  at  Oslo.  Norvtay,  beginning  August  18 
or  22,  and  delegates  will  be  appointed.  There  will  be  only  $10003 
to  cover  their  expen.ses.  but  I  think  that  can  be  divided  into  §500 
lots,  and  we  can  send  20  delegates  instead  of  10. 

The5e  meetings  seek  to  promote  arbitration  and  peace  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war.  That  raises  one 
of  the  vital  Issues  before  the  world 

I  cannot  be  successful  in  this  post  unless  we  all  cooperate  and 
work  together.  I  will  make  Just  one  pledge  and  that  Is  to  conduct 
this  organization  as  fairly  as  I  am  able. 

I  shall  give  representation  to  DemocraUs  and  Republicans  alike. 
Those  who  want  to  go  to  Oslo,  let  me  know. 

I  thank  you  for  the  election  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  make  this 
organization  a  success. 

(Thereupon,  at  3  minutes  past  12  o'clork  noon,  the  meeting 
adjourned.) 

Arthtr  Decrin  Call, 
PrrmanenC  Executive  Secretary. 

METTlNG    OF    THE    EXKLUTIVE    COMMrTTEE    ITNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA 

GROUP.    MARCH     1.    1939 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
Spates  of  America  Group,  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  held  In 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  rooms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Wednesday,  March  1,  1939.  at  11  a.  m  ,  the  following  were 
present: 

Representative  HAMrLTON  Fish,  president.  Senator  Tom  Connally, 
Senator  Wallace  H  White,  Jr  .  Senator  Edward  R  Bl-rke.  Repre- 
senUtlve  Harold  Knutson.  Representative  Muxasd  P.  Caldwell. 
Representative    Charles   A     Eato.v,    Representative    EteWEY    Short. 


Arthur  Deerln  Call,  permanent  executive  secretary.  w:is  al<=o  pres- 
ent. Senator  Ai.bfn  W  Barkiey.  Representative  Fritz  G.  Lanham. 
and  Representative  Tho.vas  S  McMillan  notified  the  president 
that  they  were  unable  to  attend  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
their  control 

The  president  submitted  to  the  meeting  a  tentative  list  of  ap- 
pointments to  permanent  study  commissions,  and  was  authorized 
to  set  up  such  commissions  and  announce  the  appointments  as 
soon  as  completed 

Representative  Knutson  moved  that  the  president  be  authorized 
to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  the  United  States  of  America 
group,  composed  of  outstanding  authorities  en  international  af- 
fairs, to  consider  and  make  recommendations  to  the  group  and  to 
invite  them  to  attend  the  conference  at  Oslo,  Norway,  In  August, 
In  an  advisory  capacity  if  they  desired.  The  motion  was  duly  sec- 
onded and  adopted,  and  the  president  was  authorized  to  select  and 
appoint  such  a  conimitiee  at  his  discretion. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Senator  Bliike  to  authorize  the  president 
to  mvite  the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  hold  the  International 
Conference  in  the  United  States,  In  1940.  in  connoctnn  with  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  with  a  proviso  that  he  should  confer  in 
advance  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  with  congressional  leaders  as  to  their  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  authorization  of  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
such  a  conference,  estimated  at  $50,000.  The  motion  was  duly 
seconded  and  adopted. 

There  being  no  further  btislness  before  the  committee,  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned. 
Signed  by       ^ 

Arthur  Deerin  Call, 
Permanent  Executive  Secretary. 


Jackson  Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  15,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the  Jaclcson  Day  dinner  held 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  on  the  evening  of  January  8.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  wxs  a  «chool  teacher,  who.  after  de- 
Ecrlbine  heavMi  In  al'.unnK  and  golden  terms,  asked  her  class  of 
Fmall  boys  how  many  of  them  wanted  to  go  to  heaven.  With  eyes 
that  sparkled  at  the  thought  every  small  boy  in  the  class  held 
up  his  hand — except  one.  Teacher  said,  "Charlie,  Charlie  Mc- 
Nart.  you  don  t  w  uit  to  go  to  heaven?  Why  not?  "  "Teacher — 
sure  I  want  to  go  to  heaven,  but"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  rest  of 
the  boys  m  the  room — "not  with  that  bunch   " 

A  week  ago  three  distinzuished  leaders  of  the  opposition  were 
invited  to  this  great  banquet — a  $10  dinner  with  all  the  fixin's 
free — no  cover  charge — no  $100  check — no  tips — "nothln'  to  sign 
and  nothln'  to  Juie" — and  a  ringside  seat  at  a  nonpolitical  p'.ate- 
sidp   chat.     Believc-it-or-not — they   sent   polite   regrets.     Why? 

There  are  a  lot  of  r;dd'.es  in  the  National  Capital  I,  my.self.  am 
supposed  to  be  a  .self-made  riddle — In  fact  a  cro?s  between  a  riddle 
and  a  Santa  Claus  Most  of  the  riddles  in  this  town,  however, 
are  the  ones  posed  for  you  in  some  solemn  column.  Like  cross- 
word puzzles  and  hypothetical  bridge  hands,  they  come  to  you 
morning  or  evening  a.s  a  synthetic  daily  amusement  fcattire.  ilke 
fairy  tales  or  bedtime  stories  calculated  to  keep  unsuspecting  chil- 
dren awake  all  night.  But  occasionally  we  get  a  real  riddle  like 
this  one  about  the  three  empty  chairs. 

Why  didn  t  otir  guests  ro.iie?  I  guess  the  real  reason  Is  that, 
like  the  small  boy,  they  did  not  want  to  go  to  heaven  with  this 
bunch. 

But  maybe  there  were  otlier  reasons.  ^L1ybe  It  was  becau.se  they 
figured  that  we  Just  wanted  to  fatten  up  the  ducks,  and  that  we 
were  putting  on  a  closed  season  In  January  merely  to  get  better 
fp>ort    next    fall. 

Maybe  they  were  holding  cut  for  an  old-fa.shloned  Jackson  din- 
ner. Someone  called  my  attention  the  other  day  to  a  magazine 
article  setting  forth  a  report  of  a  dinner  In  February  1834  in 
Andrew  Jackson's  White  House,  as  made  by  a  guest  at  the  dinner. 
I  quote: 

"The  first  course  was  soup  In  the  French  style;  then  beef  boulUd, 
next  wild  turkey  boned  and  dressed  with  brains:  after  that  flsh; 
then   chicken    cold    and   dressed    white,    Interladed    with   slices   of 


tongue  and  gamlr-hcd  with  dressed  sailed:  then  cnnrnssbnck  ducks 
and  celery;  afterwaids  partridges  with  sweet  breads  and  last 
pheasants  and  old  Virginia  ham.  The  dishes  were  placed  In  suc- 
cession on  the  table,  so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  appearance, 
then  removed  and  carved  on  a  side  table  by  the  s-^rvarits.  The 
first  dessert  was  Jelley  and  small  tart-s  in  the  Turkish  style,  then 
blanche  mode  and  kisses  with  dry;»d  Irults  in  them.  Then  pre- 
serves of  various  kinds,  after  them  ice  cream  and  lastly  grapes 
and  oranges." 

Such  a  dinner  today  would  cost  the  full  $100  we  have  each  and 
all  of  us  paid:  there  would  have  been  nothing  left  for  Jim  Farley: 
and  the  Democratic  committee  would  have  had  to  borrow  money 
to  provide  bicarbonate  of  Foda  for  all. 

I  had  hoped  our  invited  guests  would  come  because  I  had  In- 
tended to  tell  them  not  only  about  Andrew  Jackscn  but  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  well;  to  tell  them  hew  much  alike  all  our 
preat  leaders  have  been — even  to  give  them  free — though  un- 
solicited—advice on  how  to  reccnstltute  the  Republican  Party 
successfully  along  the  lines  on  which  Abraham  Lincoln  created  It. 
As  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  I  felt  no  reluctance  to  give 
them  good  advice  for  I  was  sure  that  they  would  not  use  It — they 
of  little  faith. 

Seriously,  the  more  I  have  studied  American  history  and  the  more 
clearly  1  have  seen  what  the  problems  are.  I  do  believe  that  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  our  great  men  In  public  life  has  not  been  mere 
allegiance  to  one  political  party,  but  the  distlnterested  devotion 
with  which  they  have  tried  to  serve  the  whole  country,  and  the  rela- 
tive unimportance  they  have  ascribed  to  politics,  compared  with  the 
paramount  Importance  of  government. 

By  their  motives  may  ye  know  them. 

The  relative  importance  of  politics  and  government  Is  something 
not  always  easy  to  see  when  you  are  in  the  front-line  trenches  ol 
political  organization. 

In  a  period  of  30  years,  during  which  I  have  been  more  or  less  in 
pubhc  life — in  my  home  county.  In  Albany,  In  Washington,  In 
EXirope  during  the  World  War,  in  New  "Vork  City.  In  national  con- 
ventions, back  in  A:bany.  and  finally  again  in  Washington — I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  closer  people  are  to  what  may  be 
called  the  front  lines  of  government  of  all  kinds — local  and  State 
and  Federal — the  easier  it  Is  to  see  the  immediate  underbrush,  the 
individual  tree  trunks  of  the  moment  and  to  forget  the  nobility, 
the  usefulness,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  forest  itself. 

It  is  because  party  people  in  county  courthouses,  or  city  halls, 
or  Slate  capitals,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  are,  most  of  them,  so 
clo.se  to  the  picture  of  party  or  factional  warfare  that  they  are  apt 
to  acquire  a  false  perspective  of  what  the  "motives"  and  purposes 
of  both  parties  and  their  leaders  shculd  be  for  the  common  good 
today 

They  forget  that  politics  Is  only  an  ln.strument  through  which  to 
achieve  government.  They  forget  that  back  of  the  Jockeying  for 
party  position — back  cf  the  party  generals — hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  ofHcers  and  privates,  foremen  and  workmen, 
have  to  get  a  Jcb  done,  have  to  put  in  day  after  day  cf  honest, 
fcinccre  wotk  in  carrying  out  the  multitudinous  functions  that  the 
policy  milkers  In  modern  democracy  assign  to  administrators  In 
modern  democracy. 

People  tell  me  that  I  hold  to  party  ties  less  tenaciously  than  most 
cf  my  predcces.scrs  in  the  Presidency,  that  I  have  too  many  people  in 
my  administration  who  are  not  active  party  Democrats.  I  admit 
the  .soft  Impeachment.  My  ansuer  Is  that  I  do  believe  In  party 
oiganizatlon,  but  only  In  proportion  to  Its  proper  place  In  govern- 
ment. I  believe  party  organization — the  existence  of  at  least  two 
effectively  opposing  parties  Is  a  sound  and  necessary  part  of  our 
American  s:  stem;  and  that,  eflertlvely  organized  nationally  and  by 
States  and  by  localities,  p  irties  are  good  instruments  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  prcicnting  and  explaining  issues,  of  drumming  up  Interest 
In  elections,  and  of  Improving  the  breed  cf  candidates  lor  public 
cfRce. 

But  the  future  lies  with  those  wise  political  leaders  who  realize 
that  the  great  public  is  interested  more  in  government  than  in 
politics;  that  the  independent  vote  in  this  country  has  been  steadily 
en  the  increase,  at  least  for  the  past  generation;  that  vast  num.b^rs 
of  people  consider  themselves  ncrmally  adherents  of  one  party  and 
stlU  feel  perfectly  free  to  vote  for  one  or  more  candidates  of  another 
party,  come  election  day,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  uphold 
party  principles  even  when  precinct  captains  decide  "to  take  a 
walk  ' 

The  growing  Independence  of  voters,  after  all,  has  been  proved  by 
the  votes  in  every  Prcsidrntial  election  since  my  childhood— ?.nd  the 
tendency  is  on  the  increase.  I  am  too  modest,  of  course,  to  refer 
to  the  most  recent  example — the  election  of  193G.  Party  regulars 
who  want  to  win  must  hold  their  allies  and  supporters  among  those 
independent  voters. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  citizens — I  hope  a  decreasing  number — 
■Kith  whom  I  find  it  difficult  to  talk  rationally  on  this  subject  cf 
strict  party  voting.  I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  some  of  my  close 
friends  in  the  Scuth  who  are  under  the  Impression  that  they  would 
be  ostracized  in  society  and  in  bu.'?iness  if  it  were  to  appear  publicly 
that  they  hrd  ever  voted  for  a  R-publican.  I  also  have  in  mind 
seme  very  close  friends  in  northern  villages  who  tell  me,  quite 
frankly,  that  though  they  would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  vote 
for  me,  a  Democrat,  it  would  hurt  their  Influence  and  their  social 
position  in  their  own  home  town. 

I  have  in  mind  the  predicament  of  one  of  the  ablest  editors  of 
today  who  some  time  ago  said  to  me  very  frankly: 
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T  am  really  in  complete  sympathy  with  yoxn-  program,  but  cannot 
say  so  publicly  because.  Mr  President,  the  readers  and  advertisers 
of  my  paper  are  90  percent  Republicans,  and  I  .simply  cannot  afford 
tr.  fHantT»  rtc  iinniforahip  noltrv  nt  traditional  ooDcsltion   to  any- 


Por  when  you  reach  that  point  of  understanding  there  Is  deep 
satisfaction  In  pursuing  the  truth  through  the  medley  of  Informa- 
tion that  reaches  the  White  House,  the  overstatement,  the  half- 
truth,  the  glittering  generality,  the  viewing  with  alarm,  and  the 
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Congressmen  or  two  Senators  engage  in  a  terrific  battle  of  words, 
a  forensic  philippic,  a  15-round  heax-ywelght  championship  bout, 
the  two  contestants.  5  minutes  later,  will  be  found  silting  in  the 


against  civilization.  Today,  as  In  the  case  of  Finland,  we  are  again 
compelled  to  witness  the  immoral  and  rapacious  onslaughts  upon  a 
valiant  and  patriotic  people,  and  we  are  asked  to  regard  might  as 
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"T  am  really  In  complete  sympathy  with  yoxir  program,  but  cannot 
say  so  publicly  because.  Mr  President,  the  readers  and  advertisers 
of  my  paper  are  90  percent  Republicans,  and  I  .simply  cannot  afford 
to  change  Its  unalterable  policy  of  traditional  oppcsltlon  to  any- 
thlni?  and  everything  that  comes  from  Democratic  sources.  Of 
ccurse.  you  understand  ' 

Millions  of  unnecessary  words  and  explanations  and  solemn  com- 
ments are  uttered  and  written  year  after  year  about  the  great  men 
of  American  hlstcrv— with  ample  quotations — to  prove  what  JefTer- 
Bcn  c  r  Hamilton.  Jackson  or  Clay.  Lincoln  or  Douglas.  Cleveland  or 
Blaine.  Theodore  Roo!«velt.  or  Bryan  would  have  said  or  would  have 
done  about  seme  specinc  modern  problems  of  government  if  they 
were  aliv.?  today  The  purpose  of  all  these  comments  Is  either  to 
Induce  the  party  leaders  of  today  blindly  to  follow  the  words  of 
leaders  of  yesterday  or  to  Justify  public  acts  or  policies  of  today 
by  the  utterances  of  the  past,  often  tortured  out  of  context.  The 
devU  can  quote  past  statesmen  as  well  as  Scripture  to  prove  his 
purpose 

But  mo«t  people  who  are  not  on  the  actual  firing  line  of  the 
moment  have  come  to  attach  major  importance  only  to  the  motives 
behind  the  leaders  of  the  past.  To  them  it  matters,  on  the  whole, 
verv  little  what  party  label  American  statesmen  bore,  or  what  mis- 
takts  they  made  In  smaller  things,  so  long  as  they  did  the  big  Job 
that  their  times  demanded  be  done. 

Alexander  Hamilton  is  a  hero  to  me  In  sptte  of  his  position  that 
the  Nation  would  be  safer  If  our  leaders  were  chosen  exclusively 
from  persons  of  higher  education  and  of  sutwtantlal  property  owner- 
Blup:  he  is  a  hero  tiecause  he  did  the  Job  which  then  had  to  be 
done — to  bring  stability  out  of  a  chaos  ol  currency  and  tjanklng 
difficulties. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Is  a  hero  to  me  despite  the  fact  that  the 
theories  of  the  French  revolutionists  at  times  overexcited  his  prac- 
tical Judgment.  He  Is  a  hero  l>ecause.  In  his  many-sided  genius, 
he.  too.  did  the  big  Job  which  then  had  to  be  done — to  establish 
the  new  Republic  as  a  real  democracy  based  on  universal  suffrage 
and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  Instead  of  a  restricted  suffrage  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  oligarchy.  Jefferson  realized  that  If  the  people 
were  free  to  get  and  discuss  all  the  facts,  their  composite  Judgment 
would  be  better  than  the  Judgment  of  a  self-perpetuating  few. 
That  Is  why  I  think  of  Jefferson  as  belonging  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  t>oth  major  political  parties  today. 

I  do  not  know  which  party  Lincoln  wotild  belong  to  if  he  were 
alive  In  IWO — and  I  am  not  even  concerned  to  speculate  on  it; 
a  new  party  had  to  be  created  l)efore  he  could  be  elected  President. 
I  am  more  Interested  In  the  fact  that  he  did  the  big  job  which  then 
had  to  be  done — to  preserve  the  Union  and  make  possible,  at  a 
later  time,  a  united  country.  His  sympathies  and  bis  motives  of 
championship  of  humanity  itself  have  made  him  for  all  centuries 
to  come  the  legitimate  property  of  all  parties — of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  every  part  of  our  land. 

I  feel  very  much  the  same  way  about  Jttckscn — not  Jackson  the 
Democrat  but  Jackson  the  American — who  did  the  big  Job  of  his 
day.  to  save  the  economic  democracy  of  the  Union  for  Its  westward 
expansion  Into  a  great  nation,  strengthened  In  the  Ideals  and  prac- 
tice of  popular  government. 

I  have  always  though  It  a  magnificent  Illustration  of  the  public's 
Instinct  for  the  quality  of  a  leader,  that  the  people  trlvimphantly 
reelected  Jackson  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  In  the  meantime,  in 
his  fight  for  economic  democracy.  Biddle  and  the  bank  had  sotight 
to  create  an  economic  depression  in  order  to  ruin  him 

Of  all  of  these  great  American  figures,  I  like  to  think — and  I 
know  I  am  right — that  their  purposes,  their  objectives,  their 
motives  placed  the  good  of  the  Nation  always  ahead  of  the  good 
of  the  party:  that  while  they  iLsed  the  mechanics  of  party  organl- 
Eatlon  In  many  ways,  they  dropped  mere  partisanship  when  they 
considered  It  against  the  national  Interest. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  governorship  of  New  York  before  I 
became  Governor  of  the  State,  and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Inside 
of  the  White  Hous?  for  many  years  before  I  occupied  it.  Many 
years  ago  It  had  become  clear  to  me  that,  properly  availed  of  the 
governorship  and  the  Presidency.  Instead  of  being  merely  a  party 
headquarters,  could  become  the  most  important  clearing  house  for 
exchange  of  Information  and  ideas  and  facts  and  Ideals  affecting 
the  general  public  welfare. 

In  practice,  as  you  know.  I  have  tried  to  follow  out  that  con- 
cept. In  the  White  House  today  we  have  built  up  a  great  mosaic 
of  the  state  of  the  Union  from  thousands  of  bits  of  Information; 
from  one  man  or  woman  this  thought;  from  another,  data  on  some 
event;  a  scrap  here,  perhaps,  and  a  scrap  there:  from  every  con- 
gressional district  In  the  Union:  from  rich  and  poor;  from  enthusi- 
ast and  complainant:  from  liberal  and  conservative;  from  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat. 

I  like  to  think  that  most  American  Governors  or  Presidents  have 
seen  the  same  opportunity  In  their  office  and  that  their  motives 
have  been  primarily  of  8er\-ice  rather  than  of  party  or  personal 
aggrandizement. 

Doubtless  they  have  all  been  Irked  by  the  conMnentators  of  the 
day  who  ascribed  other  motives  to  them.  Doubtless  after  much 
experience  in  the  public  life  of  America,  with  Its  free  speech  and 
press,  the  irksomeness  wore  off.  Doubtless  all  of  them  wore  hair 
shirts  when  they  started,  but  if  they  matured  in  public  life  most 
of  them  discarded  those  shirts  In  their  earlier  days.  They  had  to 
drop  their  hair  shirt  or  else  lose  their  political  shirt. 

And  when  you  have  learned  not  to  worry  about  all  these  things 
there  is  really  a  lot  of  fun  in  this  Job. 


For  when  you  reach  that  point  of  understanding  there  Is  deep 
satisfaction  In  pursuing  the  truth  through  the  medley  of  Informa- 
tion that  reaches  the  White  House,  the  overstatement,  the  half- 
truth,  the  glittering  generality,  the  viewing  with  alarm,  and  the 
pointing  with  pride  There  is  practical  satisfaction  In  sifting  a 
tiny  particle  of  truth  from  the  mass  of  irrelevancles  In  which  It  Is 
hidden.  And  there  Is  the  philosopher's  satisfaction  cf  fitting  that 
particle  of  truth  Into  the  general  scheme  of  things  that  are  good 
and  things  that  are  bad  for  the  people  cf  the  Nation  as  a  whule. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  mea.surc  of  greatness  of  any  party 
leadership  of  a  country  Is  the  measure  In  which  It  gets  done  In  Its 
time  the  big  Job  that  has  to  be  done  By  this  test  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  say  that  the  many  people  In  these  last  7  years  who  have 
given  composite  leadership  have  failed  in  their  obligation.  Most 
of  those  who  call  for  a  wholly  different  t\pe  of  leadership  must 
admit  the  fairly  con^^tant  prot;ress  of  these  years  Most  of  those  who 
complain  now  were  the  shouting  optimists  of   1929. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  who  swallowed  that 
canned  optimism  in  1929  will  swallow  canned  pessimism  in  1940 — 
particularly  out  of  the  same  can. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  recofmlze  two  facts  today:  The 
first  Is  that  the  world  outside  our  hemisphere  Is  In  really  bad 
shape.  This  Is  a  matter  not  for  pes-simism  or  optimism;  it  Is  a 
matter  for  realism.  It  Is  a  fact — a  fact  so  big  that  few  people  have 
grasped  Its  meaning — a  fact  so  big  In  its  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
world  that  all  our  little  partisan  squabbles  are  shameful  in  the  light 
of  It. 

The  second  Is  that  we  have  made  great  gains  at  home  In  our  own 
economic  prosperity  and  In  the  security  of  our  Individual  citizens. 
These  gains  must  not  be  chipped  away;  they  must  be  only  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  further  gains. 

Behind  us  lies  accomplished  a  really  big  Job  It  was  the  crea- 
tion out  of  the  funk  of  the  early  thirties  of  a  new  spirit  with  which 
we  can  now  face  the  forties. 

A  realistic  historian  of  our  party  has  wisely  concluded.  "We  have 
the  Intelligence  to  define  our  troubles  and  the  physical  means  with 
which  to  meet  them.  In  the  end.  whether  we  make  America  a  good 
or  a  bad  country  will  depend  on  what  we  make.  Individually,  of 
ourselves.     A  selfish  and  gnedy  people  cannot  be  free" 

The  enormous  task  which  the  Democratic  Party  has  already  per- 
formed In  this  generation  has  been  to  provide  the  energy  and  the 
confidence  to  steer  government  in  the  Interest  and  under  the 
direction  of  those  of  our  people  who  do  not  want  to  be  selfish  and 
who  do  not  want  to  be  greedy 

And  I  am  convinced  that  most  people  In  the  United  States  do 
have  a  sense — with  a  real  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  moralities 
involved — that  we  have  been  moving  forward  these  later  years  In 
the  right  direction. 

They  are  really  glad  that  on  the  whole  the  farmer  Is  no  longer 
an  economic  outcast  and  is  getting  better  prices  for  his  crops 

They  are  glad  that  we  are  slowly  working  out  for  labor  greater 
privileges  with  greater  responsibilities. 

They  are  glad  that  gamblers  and  speculators  are  no  longer  the 
most  honored  element  In  our  economic  life. 

They  are  glad  that  certain  opportunities  for  security,  once  only 
available  to  the  rich,  like  old-age  Insurance,  are  becoming  available 
to  the  poor. 

They  are  glad  that  we  are  beginning  to  conserve  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  soil,  our  rivers,  and  our  trees  for  the  good  of  our 
children;  that  we  have  Improved  our  roads  and  added  to  our  parks 
and  built  hundreds  of  schools;  that  we  are  bringing  to  every  house- 
wife cheap  electricity's  relief  from  drudgery:  that  we  have  made 
our  banks  safe  and  brought  our  court."?  up  to  date;  that  we  have 
kept  millions  of  people  out  of  the  breadlines 

They  are  glad  that  government  Is  daily  becoming  more  honest 
and  more  decent 

And  one  of  the  manifestations  of  that  new  spirit  Is  that  there 
are  fewer  Americans  who  view  with  alarm  There  are.  of  course, 
some  people — In  tuidltion  to  the  professional  politic  vlewers-wlth- 
alarm — who  always  look  on  the  dark  side  of  life,  complain  that 
things  are  not  as  they  were  once  and  who  firmly  believe  that  every- 
body who  disagrees  with  them  Is  a  moron  or  a  crook.  They  belong 
to  the  t>-pe  of  unfortunate  individual  of  whom  it  is  said  "he  is 
enjoying  bad  health." 

Sometimes  when  I  listen  and  listen  to  people  like  that  I  under- 
stand old  Uncle  Jed 

"Uncle  Jed.  "  said  Ezra,  one  day.  "Ben't  you  glttln"  a  lettle  hard 
of  hearln"?  "  "Yes."  said  Uncle  Jed.  "I'm  afeared  Im  gettln'  a 
mite  deef." 

Whereupon  Ezr&  made  Uncle  Jed  go  down  to  Boston  to  an  ear 
doctor. 

Uncle  Jed  returned.  Ezra  asked  what  happened.  "Well."  said 
Uncle  Jed.  "that  doctor  asked  me  If  I  had  been  drinkin'  any.  I  said 
'Yes;  a  mite.'  " 

"Then  that  doctor  said.  'Well.  Jed,  I  might  Just  as  well  tell  you 
now.  if  you  don't  want  to  lose  yovir  hearin'.  you've  got  to  give  up 
drinkin".' 

"Well.  I  thought  It  all  over,  and  then  I  said.  Doc.  I  like  what 
I've  been  drinkin'  so  much  better  than  what  I've  been  hearln*. 
that  I  reckon  I'll  Just  keep  on  gcttin'  deel.'  " 

So  you  see  I  have  talked  with  you  tonight  In  a  vein  of  old- 
fashioned  philosophy,  with  little  or  no  partisanship  mixed  up 
with  it — just  as  I  promised  my  three  Republican  leader  friends 
who  ought  to  have  been  here  tonight.  They  are  grand  fellows, 
liked  by  me  and  by  every  Democrat  in  the  Congress.  Nowadays 
most  everybody  In  the  cotintry  knows  that  sometimes  when  two 
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Congressmen  or  two  Senators  engage  In  a  terrific  battle  of  words. 
a  forensic  philippic,  a  15-round  hea\'ywelght  championship  bout, 
the  two  contestants.  5  minutes  later,  will  be  found  sitting  In  the 
rloakroon\  with  their  arms  al>out  each  other  laughing  and  joking 
while  they  catch  their  breath. 

Tliere  are.  of  course,  a  few  exceptions  of  men  who.  stretching 
pol.tlcal  disagreements  Into  personal  Invective,  prove  the  general 
luie — but  why  bring  up  unpleasant  subjects  at  this  dinner  at 
which  we  are  all  having  such  a  good  time.  I  am  genuinely  sorry 
for  these  exceptions  to  the  rule.  They  must  find  it  haid  to  live 
with  themselves — and   with  their  families  and  Inends  as  well. 

Motive  In  the  loijg  run  is  what  counts — motive  accompanied  by 
good  manners.  If  leader-,  have  gocd  motives  and  good  manners  and, 
at  the  same  time,  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  p'enty  of  experience,  you  can  be  fauly  sjife  in  asbunung  that 
they  won't  WTeck  your  govtrnment. 

But  remember  that  they  must  have  other  qualities — the  Willing- 
ness to  pay  $100  for  a  $10  dinner,  the  fortitude  to  eat  the  whole 
of  it.  and  the  courage  to  make  a  half-hour  plate-side  chat  at  the 
end  of  It. 


National   Conference  of  United   Palestine  Appeal 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OK   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  15,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  H   KING.  OF  UTAH 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  very 
able  address  delivered  by  our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  King  I.  before  the  National  Conference  of  the 
United  Palestine  Appeals  at  the  Hotel  Mayflower.  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  January  7  of  this  year.  The  address  relates  to  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  and  I  ask  leave  that  it  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dr  Wise.  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic, 
members  of  the  National  Palestine  Appeals,  and  distinguished 
guests,  first  may  I  express  appreciation  for  the  complimentary  ref- 
erence made  by  Dr.  Wise  to  my  activities  In  behalf  of  oppressed 
peoples  in  vailou.s  parts  of  the  world.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  splendid 
work  which  has  been  performed  by  the  various  Jewish  organizations 
In  meeting  serious  and  Indeed  tragic  conditions  resulting  from  the 
oppre.sslve  policies  of  a  number  of  European  countries. 

Particularly  In  Germany  a  ruthless,  brutal,  and  barbarous  course 
has  been  purs^ued.  having  for  Its  object  not  only  the  oppression  but. 
Indeed,  the  destruction  of  persons  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  most  cruel 
and  Inhuman  practices  have  been  resorted  to  In  the  execution  of 
oppressive  and  Indeed  vindictive  policies.  ThouFands.  and  indeed 
hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  individuals  of  the  Jewish  race  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  property  and  driven  from  their  homes  to  become 
wanderers  and  refugees  seeking  an  asylum  anywhere  nnd  every- 
where. Many  have  found  refuge  In  Palestine.  The  Palestine 
Foundation  and  various  organizations  have  done  much  to  succor 
the  oppressed  and  to  aid  them  in  rebuilding  the  Holy  Land — the 
land  cf  their  fathers. 

This  great  conference  has  been  considering  ways  and  means  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  oppressed  peoples  and  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  further  development  of  Palestine  as  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable haven  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  oppressed  refugees. 

The  pages  of  history  are  blurred  with  the  records  of  oppression 
and  cruelty;  of  attempts  to  destroy  minorities  and  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  human  beirgs  As  I  have  indicated,  that  strugf,le  exists 
today.  I  repeat  when  I  say  that  throughout  the  ages  there  has  been 
a  struggle  In  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  human  liberty,  and  today 
the  struggle  L^  identifl'^d  with  the  contest  of  minorities  for  survival. 

The  year  1939  witnessed  the  dismemberment  of  nations  and  the 
destruction  cf  important  small  peoples.  If  the  sweep  of  brute  force 
Is  not  halted,  the  year  1940  may  bring  the  complete  disappearance  of 
many  small  nations  from  the  face  of  the  earth  With  each  blo^ 
struck  against  small  nations  the  rights  of  all  peoples  have  been 
attacked  and  the  principles  of  Justice  and  liberty  assailed.  A  world 
that  is  not  rafe  for  minorities  is  a  world  that  Is  not  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. When  Au.stria  fell,  when  Czechoslovakia  was  mutilated 
and  brought  tinder  the  Iron  heel  of  Hitlerism,  when  Poland  was 
overrun  and  subjected  to  the  barbarous  rule  cf  nazl-lsm  and 
communism,  the  concepts  of  right  and  wrong,  of  liberty  and  Ju8-\ 
tlce  were  shaken.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  the  aggressor 
nations  laid  down  a  barrage  of  words  designed  to  cloak  bloody  con- 
quest In  the  robes  of  liberation  Success  in  brutal  and  unprovoked 
attack    was   paraded    as    vindication    and    Jtistlficatlon    for    crimes 


apalnst  civilization.  Today,  as  in  the  case  of  Finland,  we  are  again 
compelled  to  witness  the  Immoral  and  rapacious  onslaughts  upon  a 
valiant  and  patriotic  people,  and  we  are  asked  to  regard  might  as 
the  only  basis  for  rl^ht.  Because  a  small  nation  like  Czechoslovakia 
or  Poland  or  Finland  is  hopeles,sly  outnumbered  In  manpower  or 
fighting  equipment,  we  are  therefore  to  consider  It  as  untit  to  retain 
Its  freedom  or  Identity.  This  inhuman  and  barbarous  attack  ujx>n 
Finland  is  part  of  an  organized  attempt  at  the  assassination  of  the 
character  and  integrity  of  all  minority  peoples.  The  whole  con- 
ception of  self-determination  for  minorities  is  being  completely 
undermined.  This  Is  a  process  with  profound  Implications  for  all 
countries  and  peoples.  Tlie  road  to  the  destruction  of  the  rights 
of  majorities  begins  in  the  footpath  of  the  annihilation  of  minori- 
ties. The  rights  cf  majorities  are  guaranteed  only  w^hen  the  rights 
of  minorities  remain  Inviolate. 

Minority  peoples  may  be  weak  in  terms  of  numerical  strenprth,  but 
ethnically  and  Intellectually  they  possess  the  strength  only  the 
constant  struggle  for  survival  can  produce.  Tlie  physical  and  cul- 
tural hardships  which  they  have  had  to  face  through  the  centuries 
have  endowed  them  with  unusual  attributes  for  survival.  Within  a 
small  nation  or  people  the  Individual  Is  never  submerged  In  the 
mass.  What  small  peoples  lack  In  numbers  they  must  supply  In 
endurance  nnd  resourcefulness.  The  existence  of  a  minority  is  a 
constant  challenge  which  evokes  the  most  creative  and  productive 
forces. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Jewish  jDeople,  the  world's  oldest  living 
minority.  Tlie  Jews  were  scattered  throughout  the  world  many 
centuries  ago  by  the  superior  force  of  arms.  When  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  the  roots  of  their  national  and  religious 
life  were  torn  up  and  there  followed  a  tragic  hl?tory  of  wandering 
and  persecution.  The  cdyssey  of  the  Jews  In  Europe  Is.  for  the 
mo.st  part,  a  black  page  on  the  record  of  civilization.  The  Jews 
were  made  a  convenient  scapegoat  of  these  who  sought  power  or 
glory.  Oppression  narrowed  their  opportunities.  Proscription 
tested  their  endurance  to  the  breaking  point,  but  the  will  to  live 
that  was  forged  on  the  anvil  cf  persecution  Imbued  the  Jewish 
people  with  qualities  of  Intellect  and  character  that  made  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  very  civilization  which  sought  to 
destroy  them.  It  Is  sad  Indeed  that  In  the  twentieth  century  some 
nations  have  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  a  grievous  Injustice  to  harass 
and  oppress  a  people  which  has  made  such  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  progress  of  mankind,  ^Tien  Germany  drove  from  her 
borders  scientists  artistB,  and  writers  of  Jewish  blood,  she  was 
committing  a  grave  crime  not  merely  against  the  Jews,  but  against 
the  entire  German  people.  We  are  the  richer  today  for  the  mis- 
takes and  cruelties  of  the  Nazi  regime,  but  the  German  people  and 
Germiin  culture  have  suffered  an  Irreparable  lo.s8. 

Although  the  Jews  have  l)een  Feverely  buffeted  by  the  storms  of 
upheaval,  they  have  maintained  throughout  an  unflagging  adher- 
ence to  their  m:b8ion  of  peace  and  good  will.  They  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  preservation  of  democracy,  not  merely  because 
It  has  brought  them  freedom  together  with  all  minorities,  but  be- 
cause It  represents  a  philosophy  of  life  which  emtxxlies  the  princi- 
ples of  tolerance  and  brotherhood  that  have  long  beeii  hallowed 
traditions  among  the  Jews. 

In  1919.  the  nations  of  the  world,  moved  by  th"  suffering  which 
the  Jews  had  endured  during  the  war.  and  for  many  years  before 
that,  sought  to  make  restitution  to  this  much  wronged  people. 
Into  the  peace  treaties  was  written  a  pledge  to  restore  the  Jewish 
National  Home  in  Palestine.  In  accordance  with  the  Balfour  dec- 
laration issued  by  Great  Britain  in  November  1917.  the  League  of 
Nations  granted  the  mandate  over  Palestine  to  the  Brltl.«h  Govern- 
ment, which  was  entrufcted  with  the  task  of  facilitating  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Palestine  by  the  Jewish  people.  Our  own  Government  en- 
dorsed the  Balfour  declaration  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  CongresB  and 
by  subsequent  expressions  of  support  from  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  from  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Franklin  D.  Roo.'^evelt. 

Twenty  historic  years  have  gone  by.  The  world  is  now  on  the 
thretihold  of  another  and  perhaps  more  sweeping  catastrophe.  In 
the  interval  between  the  two  world  conflicts  minorities  have  risen  to 
high  levels  of  freedom  and  self-development,  only  to  be  swallowed 
up  In  the  return  of  the  martial  spirit.  We  who  enjoy  peace  are  dedi- 
cated to  maintaining  our  security  at  any  cost.  We  are  desirous  of 
l>eing  neutral  in  the  present  conflict,  but  we  cannot  be  neutral  in 
our  antiflpatlon  of  the  outcome.  It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  all 
liberal-thinking  men  that  the  end  of  this  war  will  bring  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  small  states  that  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  greed  and  hate.  All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  that  Czecho- 
slovakia. Austria,  and  Poland  regain  their  Independence  and  take 
their  place  once  again  in  the  council  of  nations  as  free  and  productive 
partners  in  the  forward  tasks  of  world  progress. 

But  there  Is  one  minority  which  deserves  at  least  equal  recogni- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  Jewish  people.  I  refer  to  the  Jews  who  were 
uprooted  in  Germany,  to  the  Jews  who  were  brutally  attacked  in 
Poland.  I  refer  to  the  Jews  who  were  cruelly  driven  otit  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. I  refer  to  the  Jewish  people  who  for  the  past  decade  have 
been  mercilessly  persecuted  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  the 
destrurtion  of  religious  liberty  and  democracy  throughout  the  world. 
The  liberal  world  must  purely  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  were  the  first  to  feel  the  blows  of  the  aggressors.  When  peace 
comes  the  Jews  must  not  be  the  last  to  regain  their  rights.  When 
peace  comes  the  Jews  must  not  be  a  forgotten  people.  The  Jews 
have  demonstrated  In  the  most  unmistakable  terms  that  they  were 
never  meant  to  be  a  refugee  people  of  wanderers.  In  the  two  decade* 
In  which  they  have  been  engaged  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish national  home,  they  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  creative 
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plcneerlUK  which  has  no  partil!el  In  modem  times      No  opprefslcn 
and  no  despair  has  been  pcmnltt«<J  to  stay  the  hand?  of  those  coiira- 
frtous  souls  who  went  to  Palestine  to  plant  once  a^in  the  s-eedp  of    j 
J(\kish  national  and  cultural  endeavor.     There  are  today.  I  under-    < 
stand,    some    .iOO  000    Jews    in    Pa'.estine.      In    1919    there    were   but 
55  000      Though  the  Jev.-s  were  dispersed  in  mcny  parts  of  ♦he  world 
for  many  centuries,   a  remnant  always  remained   In   ihe  Holy  Land    , 
85  the  residue  of  the  Jewish  homelaad  that  wiis  and  as  the  nucl«!iis    ; 
ct  the  Jewish  homeland  that  wafc  to  rise  acaln.    Today  that  nucleus 
has  t>econ>e  a  flourishing  community  of  farmers,  peasants,  workers,    | 
and  businessmen 

1  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  remarkable  achievements  of 
the  Jewish  pioneers  In  Pal<»ft!ne.  There  l.s  perhaps  no  m:>re  in- 
Bplrinj;  sight  tlian  the  panorama  of  JewU^h  colonies  that  have 
risen  In  Palestine  en  land  that  wa.«  rocky  and  arid  only  20  years 
ago.  The  genius,  the  re?ourcefulness.  the  sacrlftce,  and  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  Jcw.-'sh  people  have  established  a  homeland  that  has 
broxight  Invaluable  Ijenettts  to  every  element  of  the  population  In 
Palestine  Durln<?  the  period  from  1932  to  1933  a  total  of  240  000 
Jews  entered  Palestine  from  Germany.  Poland.  Austria,  and  other 
Undi  where  they  were  c'enled  the  elementary  rights  of  existence. 
These  same  men  and  women  who  were  branded  and  humiliated  by 
the  Nael  philosophy  of  hate  and  rocism  discarded  their  past  of 
suHerlng  for  a  future  of  revival  and  reconstruction.  They  built  so 
well  that  the  Pale.'-tlne  tl.at  Is  as.sociated  in  our  minds  with  the 
forsrotten  world  of  yesterday  Is  today  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
outposts  of  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

The  Jews  have  demonstratetl  their  talents  for  colonization  be- 
yond anv  shadow  of  doubt  Moreover,  they  have  rebuilt  their 
ancient  homeland  on  the  solid  foundations  of  economic  and  agri- 
cultural plrtnnlng  that  have  greatly  revolutionized  its  possibilities 
for  the  future.  Thrctghout  the  past  7  years  of  violent  antl- 
Beraitism  in  central  Eumpe.  Palestine  has  been  the  foremost  haven 
for  refugees.  Today  when  thr  Jews  aie  faced  wi'h  the  grave  tragedy 
of  the  destruction  of  their  homes  In  Poland,  today  when  hundreds 
of  thcusand.s  have  been  herded  into  a  reservation  which  i.';  no  more 
than  one  huge  concentration  camp  of  pan  and  torture,  today 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  are  wandering  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  in  search  of  a  home.  Palestine  must  continue  to 
provide  a  homelarid  for  tens  of  thousands  to  whom  the  doors  of 
other  lands  are  closed  I  believe  that  it  Is  the  solemn  respcnsi- 
billty  of  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  w(  rid  to  think 
in  term*  of  enlarging  the  horizon  of  refugee  stttlement  in  Pales- 
tine 9o  that  when  peace  comes  the  refugees  of  war  and  oppression 
may  find  Immediate  opportunity  for  r-^habihtation.  And  so  I  say 
to  you  that  though  your  people  may  be  tasting  the  bitter  dregs  of 
privation  and  tragedy  at  this  moment,  you  have  in  Palestine  a 
groat  foundation  for  a  project  of  nation  building  that  will  redound 
to  the  glory  and  l>enent  of  all  men  of  good  will  throughout  the 
eotire  world. 

Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  15.  1940 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  HON    ARTHUR  H    VANDENBERG. 
OF  MICHIGAN.  AND  HON    CCRDELL  HULL 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  placed  in  the  Append:.x  of  the  Record  a  letter  written 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Vandfn- 
BEKGl  to  Hon.  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  on  December 
15.  1929.  I  also  ask  unammous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record.  foUowing  the  letter  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
the  replj-  of  Hon.  Cordell  Hull. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NovEMsnt  24.  1939. 
Hon.  CoKscxx  Htnx. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Wa^htn^on.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkas  Mx  SBcarTAKT:  I  enclose  herewith  additional  petitions 
from  Michigan  protesting  any  reduction  in  the  bean  tariff  in  con- 
uecuon  with  the  approaching  trade  agreement  with  Chile. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  indicated  before.  I  believe  these  Michigan 
farmers  are  on  Onn  ground.  It  Is  newlless  for  me  to  appear  per- 
sonally as  a  witness  at  your  public  hearings  because  the  facts 
liivolved  will  all  be  adequately  submitted  by  experts.  Purthermore. 
I  have  repeatedly  registered  my  own  feeling  about  the  matter. 
Iflchlsan  has  a  deeply  serious  Interest  becatise  m*e  prodtice  approxl- 
ma'eiy  80  percent  of  the  Nation  s  navy  or  pea  beans.  It  Is  the 
united  Judgment  of  our  SO  .000  bean  growers  aixl  our  43  farmerB* 


cor-peratl'.e  elevators  and  our  118  independent  elevators  that  any 
reouction  In  the  bean  tariff  at  the  present  time  is  a  direct,  serious, 
and  Indefensible  threat  to  the  agricultural  economy  of  our  State 
If  any  consideration  shall  be  given  to  "the  difference  in  cost  of 
pr(  ducticn  at  home  and  abroad" — and  this  rule  ought  to  be  In 
control  of  the  situation — the  bean  tariff  will  not  be  reduced.  It 
seems  to  me  particularly  illogical  to  contemplate  such  a  thing  at 
the  present  time  becau':e  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion has  found  It  necessary  to  buy  domestic  beans  In  order  to 
amelio-ate  a  serlou"  domestic  surplus  problem.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  It  Is  scarcely  tenable  for  one  branch  of  the  Government 
to  b^  spending  public  funds  to  relieve  a  surplus  crisis  and  then  for 
another  branch  cf  the  same  Government  to  be  inviting  and  encour- 
agmt;  imports  which  will  help  rebuild  the  surplus. 

I  have  also  repeatedly  submitted  my  protest  a^in5t  any  reduction 
In  th"  excis?  ta.x  on  copper  and  it  Is  needless  for  me  to  renew  my 
petition  In  detail.  But  I  want  to  say  again  that  If  the  copper- 
cxct.^e  tax  Is  reduced  In  the  Chilean  agreement,  and  this  reduction 
Is  then  generalized  to  the  world.  3rou  will  seriously  cripple  the 
preat  mlnir.s:  section  of  upper  Michigan,  which  has  already  stood 
Just  about  all  the  calamity  It  can  hope  to  survue  Again  the  "cost- 
of -production  rule""  clearly  requires  the  4  cents  excise  tax  (which 
RCtually  oufzht  to  be  increased,  if  changed  at  all)  If  we  arc  to  hope 
to  maintain  a  domestic  copper  Industry  much  longer  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  Industry  is  essential,  not  only  to  life  and  livelihood 
in  many  sections  of  America  (upp>er  Michigan  distinctly  Included) 
but  it  Is  also  essential  to  any  self-contained  national  defense.  I 
respectfully  .=ubmit  that  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  paradox  for  one 
branch  cf  our  Government  to  a.Ot  new  billions  to  build  further 
national  defense  (including  a  frank  mobilization  cf  war  materials) 
If  another  branch  of  the  Government  Is  directly  and  deliberately 
undermining  the  national  defense  in  at  least  one  essential  particular 

I  npaln  make  the  further  point  that  your  Department  Is  not 
entitled  to  take  Jurisdiction  ever  the  copper  excise  tax  because 
any  reduction  In  this  tax  would  violate  the  direct  and  speclQc 
assurai^.ce  Riven  to  Congress  when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
passed  that  there  would  be  no  such  reductions  in  these  cxcl.se 
taxes,  and  the  tax  on  copper  was  specifically  Identified  In  this 
connection.  The  assurance  was  given  in  the  written  report  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  [>as.<»ed  by  Contn"ess.  Th?  same  assurr.rcc  In 
the  same  connection  was  repeatedly  given  by  Chairman  Hap.sisok 
cf  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  the  debates  upon  the  bill. 

I  greatly  hope  tliat  M'.chigan  will  not  suffer  the  double  hazard 
of  an  attack  upon  Its  mining  Industn,-  and  an  attack  upon  one  of 
Its  most  important  agricultural  commodities  in  connection  with 
the  pending  Clillean  negotiations. 

I  .*!hou!d  like  to  add  tlii«<  general  comment.  Protests  against 
tariff  reductions  through  reciprocal -trade  treaties  are  often  met 
and  conveniently  dismi.ssed  on  the  general  theory  that  thcwe  of 
us  who  voice  these  protests  want  to  return  to  the  old  log-rolling 
tariff  process  In  the  Congress.  At  least,  in  my  own  case  this  is 
not  true.  I  hofje  I  shall  r.ever  see  another  general  congressional 
tariff  revision,  although  I  cling  tenaciously  to  the  fuuciaraental 
con^ititutlnnal  theory  that  Congress  must  control  tariff-making 
through  the  .specific  tariff  instructions  which  it  gives  its  agents 
when  it  delegates  any  tariff  control  to  others.  I  think  the  es^jential 
ba-sic  American  rule  must  be  that  our  tariffs  shall  measure  "the 
difference  In  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  "  I  tlunk  the 
wise  process  of  altering  tariffs  from  time  to  time  is  through  the 
action  cf  th^  United  States  Tariff  Commission  under  the  existing 
provisions  cf  the  •  ehistlc  section"  of  the  existing  tariff  law  so  that 
as  nearly  as  It  may  be  possible  to  deal  with  tariffs  on  a  scientific 
basis  we  shall  be  constantly  endeavoring  through  this  ministerial 
Egency  to  keep  our  tariffs  at  whatever  point  measures  the  differ- 
ence In  cost  cf  production  at  home  and  abroad.  Tne  only  chioige 
In  the  existing  "elastic  tariff"  which  would  be  necessary  to  fully 
Implement  this  view  would  be  to  bring  the  "free  list"  within  its 
Jurisdiction  I  respectfully  submit  that  if  a  protection-minded 
President  were  to  apply  himself  as  earnestly  and  as  constructively 
to  the  use  cf  the  "clastic  tariff"  as  the  present  administration  has 
devot'-d  Itself  to  the  •"reciprocal  tariff"  we  should  most  closely 
approach  a  .scientific  tariff  Mcunwhile.  within  the  limitatiuns  of 
this  rule  there  u-culd  be  no  reason  why  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments should  not  bf  pursued  on  a  realistic  basis  in  essentially 
noncomf>etitlve  commodities. 

With  sentiments  of  great  respect  and  with  warm  personal  regards 
and  bcrt  wi<:ii?.^.  I  beg  to  remain. 
Cordially  and  faithfully, 

ARTHL-R   H     VAVDENrEEG. 

Decembex  15,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Arthtt«  H   V.^prnrNBrnc. 

Untied  States  Senate. 

Mt  De.«  StNATCR  Vandenxerc:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  No- 
▼embcr  24.  19?9.  In  which  you  express  your  concern  over  possible 
reduction  of  the  duty  en  beans  and  of  the  excise  tax  on  copper  in 
pending  trade  negotiations  with  Chile,  and  In  which  you  express 
the  view  that  all  of  our  tariffs  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  measure  "the 
difference  In  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  " 

I  am.  of  course,  always  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  views. 
whetl»er  upon  specific  tarifT  items  or  up>on  more  general  aspects  of 
the  tariff  question. 

With  reference  to  the  two  particular  Items  which  you  mention, 
I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  that  it  would  be  Impmper  for  me. 
while  negotiations  are  still  In  progress,  to  attempt  to  antictpata 
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the  results  of  the  careful  study  that  will  be  given  to  these  and 
other  items  by  the  t>est  practical  experts  of  the  various  depart- 
ments which  are  collaborating  in  the  administration  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  Ycur  representations  in  regard  to  these  items  will. 
of  course,  be  carefully  considered  by  the  interdepartmental  trade- 
agreement.':  organization 

I  do  desire,  however,  to  comment  upon  that  part  of  your  letter 
in  which  you  state,  in  substance,  that  you  do  not  wish  to  return 
to  the  "old  Icgrolling  tariff  process  in  Congress,"  but  Instead 
would  like  to  have  all  tariffs  adjusted  administratively,  under  a 
general  formula  laid  down  by  Congress,  so  as  to  equal  "the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  " 

The  method  which  you  suggest  in  no  wise  differs  from  that  which 
was  in  effect  from  1922  until  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed  in 
1934  In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  Congress  inserted  a  provision 
whereby,  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  tariff  rates  could  there- 
after be  adjtisted  upwaVd  or  downward  by  administrative  action, 
predicated  solely  upon  the  rule  that  the  adjustment  would  be  such 
as  to  make  rates  of  duty  equal  to  the  ascertained  difference  In  cost 
of  production  here  and  abroad.  This  provision  was  Inserted  pri- 
marily on  the  ground  that  the  rates  fixed  by  .statute  during  a 
period  of  rapidly  changing  world  conditions  following  the  World 
War  would  soon  get  out  of  line  with  actual  conditions  and  would 
therefore  require  adjustment  either  upward  or  downward.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  many  sincere  persons  who  had  high  hopes 
that  the  Introduction  of  this  formula  into  our  tariff-making  pro- 
cedure would  mark  the  end  of  the  logrolling  method  of  tariff 
making  and  the  beginning  of  a  scientific  method  of  tariff  adjust- 
ment by  administrative  action. 

The  history  of  what  happened  during  the  years  which  followed 
shows  conclu.'ilvely.  however,  that  such  a  formula,  as  the  exclusive 
basis  for  tariff  adjustment,  is  wholly  unsound  and  Impracticable. 
Dtiring  the  enure  period  of  nearly  8  years  In  which  the  act  of  1922 
was  in  force,  out  of  the  several  thousands  of  Items  .In  the  tariff 
schedules,  there  was  a  total  of  37  tariff  adjustments  under  this  pro- 
vision, of  which  32  were  upward  revisions  and  only  5 — including 
such  things  as  paint-brush  handles  and  live  bobwhlte  quail-  -were 
downward  revisions  In.  15  additional  cases  there  were  Investiga- 
tions and  reports  to  the  President,  and  in  the  most  important  of 
these  cases —  that  on  sugar-  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Tariff  Ccmmlaslon  for  a  duty  reduction  was  -set  aside  by  the 
Executive 

Such  was  our  record  of  futility  In  the  realm  of  administrative 
tariff  adjustment  under  the  cost  rule  during  the  decade  following 
th?  World  War.  in  a  period  when  rising  trade  barriers  were  Increas- 
ingly undermining  the  foundations  of  prosperity,  both  In  this 
co'intry  and  abroad 

Then.  In  19:?0  (after  announcement  in  1928  of  our  Intention  of 
still  further  raising  our  tariffs*,  came  the  Hawley-Smoot  embargo 
tariff  enacted  without  heed  to  the  cost  formula  or  any  other  formula 
except  that  of  allowing  a  combination  of  pressuie  groups  to  log- 
roll through  Congress  the  most  ill-timed  and  costly  piece  of  tariff 
legislation  in  the  entire  history  of  this  Nation  Having  first  in- 
crea.sed  tariffs  all  along  the  line  to  virtually  embargo  levels,  tlie 
spon.scrs  of  this  unlcrtunate  legislation  thereupon  proceeded  to 
incorporate  Into  the  new  law  substantially  the  same  cost  provision 
that  had  accomplished  so  little  uncler  tlie  previous  act  If  their 
purpose  in  so  doing  was  to  conceal  the  exces.ses  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Act.  it  was  soon  discredited  by  the  rapid  descent  of  the  entire 
country  into  the  worst  depression  in  the  Nation's  history 

The  grave  objections  to  the  use  of  the  cost  formula  as  the  ex- 
clusive basis  for  tariff  adju.stment  are  recognized  by  practically  nil 
BUlhorities  and  experts  in  this  field.  The  late  Thomas  Walker 
Page,  for  many  years  a  member  and  onetime  Chairman  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  a  world  authority  on  the  tariff,  condemned 
the  formula  unrevrvedly  In  his  well-known  bock  on  tariff  making, 
publish.^d  by  tlie  Brookings  Institution.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  committee  in  1934. 
the  Honorable  Ri^bort  Lincoln  O'Brien,  at  that  time  Chairman  of 
th?  Tariff  Commission,  was  unreservedly  critical  of  the  whole 
formula.     Many  other  experts  have  condemned  it  no  le.-«s  vigorously. 

Elxperlence  has  shown  that  under  relatively  ideal  conditions  for 
cost  comparison — th.it  is.  where  the  comparistjn  of  foreign  and 
domestic  co.st.s  is  f(ir  strictly  comparable  good.-*,  with  well-estab- 
n.-^hed  industries  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  ample  cost 
data  available— the  cost  formula  is  one  that  can  .sometimes  be 
used  to  advantaf:e  In  measuring,  within  broad  limits,  the  com- 
pe:itive  strength  cf  the  foreign  Industry.  But  neither  in  principle 
nor  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  administration  l.s  it  suitable 
for  general  use  as  the  exclusive  basis  for  tariff  adjustment. 

Seldom  can  full  cost  data  be  obtained;  and  even  when  obtained, 
there  is  a  wide  variation  of  costs  as  among  different  producers. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  a.s  "the"  cost.  Even  If  It  were  administra- 
tively feasible  to  obtam  ad°(iuate  cost  data  for  the  va.st  range  of 
Hems  embraced  in  the  tariff--whlch  it  is  not — there  are  so  many 
variables  in  the  whole  process  of  calculation  that.  In  .spite  of  its 
outward  app>earance  of  exactness,  this  so-called  rule  for  flexible 
tariff  adju-stmrnt  is  in  reality  no  standard  at  r.U.  "To  use  as  the 
basis  of  a  general  tariff  act  a  thing  so  flpftlng.  evasive,  and 
Ehadowy" — tc  qunte  Or  Page — "wcjuld  be  neither  right  nor  po.s.«lble  " 

Former  Chauman  O'Brien.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  1934,  touched  the  heart  cf  this  matter  when 
he  said: 

"•  •  •  th"  notion  that  tariffs  between  countries  should  rest 
Upon  differences  in  cost  of  production  even  if  omniscience  should 
give  us  the  power  to  determine  them  i-  all  wrong      The  tariff  is  a 


question  of  a  national  policy:  on  some  things  you  ought  to  have  a 
tariff  greater  than  the  difference  In  cost  of  production:  on  other 
things  less  than   the  difference   in  cost  of  production." 

In  the  adjustment  of  tariff  rates  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  cost-of-productlon  data,  whenever  practicable,  are  taken  into 
full  consideration,  along  with  all  other  factors  entering  into  the 
competitive  .situation  But  they  cannot  and  should  not  be  taken 
as  the  sole  guide.  Other  factors  must  be  considered-  the  sl7e  of 
the  imports  in  relation  to  domestic  production,  comparability  of 
the  Imported  and  domestic  products  as  to  typo  and  quality,  seasonal 
factors,  and  a  great  many  others 

If  we  are  to  get  away  from  the  old  logrolling  process  cf  tariff 
making  to  which  you  say  you  are  opposed,  and  if  we  are  to  .substi- 
tute for  it  a  more  flexible  and  scientific  method  of  tariff  adjust- 
ment, we  should  adopt  a  system  that  serves  the  real  needs  of  our 
Nation.  We  cannot  do  that  by  adopting  a  formula  which  is  neither 
.sound  in  principle  nor.  In  Its  very  nature,  capable  of  scientific 
administration.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  failure  of  the 
type  of  tariff  adjustment  which  you  are  advocating. 

What  the  Interests  of  this  Nation  demand,  under  existing  abnor- 
mal condifons.  is  an  emergency  method  of  adjusting  our  tariff 
.structuie  With  a  view  to  obtaining,  through  a  reciprocal  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  in  foreign  countries,  better  market  outlets  abroad  for 
our  great  exportable  surplu.ses  of  farm  and  factory  products,  llus 
means  that  we  must  have  a  method  by  which  we  can  adjust  our  tariff 
rates  below  the  embargo  levels  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act,  while  at 
the  same  time  exeiclsing  the  utmost  care  to  make  sure  that  the 
branches  of  production  immediately  concerned,  in  agriculture  and 
In  industrj',  are  amply  safeguarded. 

The  existing  law — the  Trade  Agreements  Act — provides  the  b"st 
method  of  attaining  precisely  these  objectives,  and  has  succes.-fully 
stood  the  test  of  practical  application  in  the  22  agreements  already 
negotiated.  To  abandon  the  trade-agreement  method  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency  and  to  adopt  your  formula  would,  in  effect,  be  a 
return,  under  the  guise  of  scientific"  tariff  adjustment,  to  Hawley- 
Smoot  embargoes,  or  their  equivalent.  If  experience  counts  for 
anything  at  all.  it  surely  shows  that  such  a  course  would  be  a 
tragic  one  for  the  future  of  this  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

COROELL    HUIX. 

Jackson  Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  15.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    HENRY  A.  WALLACE 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  able 
address  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Dcs 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  tlic  occa.sion  of  the  Jackson  Day  dinner. 

There  being  no  ohiection.  the  addreiis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jackson  Day  dinners  usually  have  In  them  the  Joyous  anticipa- 
tion of  a  righteous  fight  Their  tone  was  .set  when  General  Jackson 
won  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  The  record  of  Jackson  as  one  of 
the  most  fiery  Presidents  to  represent  the  common  people  in  the 
White  House  has  given  these  dinners  a  deeper  substance. 

Within  a  few  months  we  shall  be  convening  in  a  great  national 
convention.  Fundamentally,  there  will  be  only  one  Lssue  at  that 
convention.  Will  thr>  delegates  unite  in  rededicatlng  our  party  to 
the  great  human  principles  of  Jefferson.  Jackson,  Wilson,  and 
Roose\'elt?  Each  of  the  four  was  the  greatest  liberal  of  his  day. 
Personally,  I  hope  that  the  nominee  in  1940  will  be  President 
Roosevelt.  Certainly,  circumstances  may  develop  In  which  his 
renomlnatlon  would  be  Imperative.  But  If  Roosevelt  cannot  be 
Induced  to  run  again,  can  a  man  be  chosen  who  has  deeply  rooted 
in  him  the  fundamental  attitudes  of  a  Jefferson,  a  Jack.son.  a 
Wil.son.  or  a  Roosevelt?  By  choosing  such  a  man  and  uniting 
vigorously  behind  him.  we  can,  even  if  the  President  refuses  to  run 
for  a  third  term,  preserve  the  great  Democratic  tradition.  We  can 
keep  the  people  with  us  at  the  polls  We  can  avoid  the  disaster 
of  a  return  to  Republican  reaction.  We  can  go  on  in  the  productive 
service  of  the  general  welfare 

As  Democrats  we  can  be  proud  of  what  we  have  helped  President 
Roosevelt  to  do  during  the  past  7  years.  Eight  years  ago.  when  the 
Nation  was  faced  with  one  of  the  worst  crises  In  all  Its  history, 
the  Republican  leadership  was  frightened  but  bewildered  The 
people  called  for  action  and  results.  We  gave  them  action  and 
produced  results  In  no  other  7-year  period  of  our  history  has  so 
much  been  done.  Mistakes  have  been  made,  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  have  served  the  Nation  honestly  and  well. 
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I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part,  and  I  know  you  are  proud  to 
have  had  a  part  In  this  great  constructive  eftorl  of  the  past  7 
yfars.  A.s  you  knew.  I  was  not  born  a  Democrat.  Nor  was  I  bcrn 
a  Republican  In  a:;%thlng  like  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has 
new  come  to  be  used.  My  grandfather  and  my  father  were  both 
Republicans  of  their  day  They  were  held  in  the  Republican 
Party  by  the  humanitarian  leadership  of  Lincoln  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  For  many  years  mv  father  and  others  who  believed  with 
him  tried  to  restore  the  Republican  Party  to  the  principles  of  tho^e 
men  They  failed  In  this  aim.  and  so  did  Norris  and  La  FoUette 
and  all  the  other  progres.sive  Republicans  who  tried  to  reform  the 
national  leadership  of  their  party 

No  man  ever  strove  with  pxater  earnestness  of  ability  to  ser^-e 
agriculture  than  did  my  father  I  knew  exactly  what  he  was  up 
against  and  sympathized  with  him  to  the  utmost. 

And  so.  In  the  fall  of  1924.  with  many  thousands  of  other  inde- 
pendent-minded voter?.  I  left  the  Republican  Party.  I  haven't  been 
with  that  party  from  that  day  to  this  on  any  vltaJ  national  Issue. 
In  1%  and  "3?  and  "36  millions  ol  us  who  10  or  15  years  before 
had  kx)ked  on  ourselves  as  progressive  Republicans — Lincoln  Re- 
publicans Roosevelt  Republicans.  Cummins  Republicans.  La  Fol- 
lette  Republicans,  or  Norris  Republicans — decisively  repudiated 
national  Republican  leadership  and  definitely  Joined  up  with  the 
Democrats  The  Democratic  Party  ceaaed  to  be,  as  it  had  been  for 
ft  while,  a  sectional  party,  and  became  a  national  party.  To  con- 
tinue to  t>e  a  national  party,  capable  of  winning  national  elections, 
and  carrying  national  responsibilities.  It  mtist  continue  to  appeal 
to  tho»e  who  formerly  were  progressive  Republicans  It  must  keep 
Its  standing  with  the  people  of  the  South  and  at  the  same  time 
appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  North  and  West  and  to  the  workers 
and  forward-looking  businessmen  in  the  cities. 

On  li  great  party  occasion  like  tonight,  it  Is  our  duty  to  tell  these 
former  progreasne  Republicans — these  farmers,  these  workers,  these 
bu.-'inessmen.  and  these  housewives— more  precisely  what  It  Is  we 
intend  to  stand  for  In  the  year  1940  They  have  a  right  to  com- 
pare our  b<Tdy  of  faith  and  our  probability  of  con.structive  action 
with  that  of  the  Republican.'?  My  purpose  tonight  is  to  tell  what 
1  think  we  stand  for.  with  special  emphasis  on  the  agricultural  part. 
F.rst  The  Dtmocratlc  Party  must  go  en  doing  everything  possible 
to  keep  th«'  Nation  at  peace.  We  are  against  aggression  and  we 
have  amended  our  Neutrality  Act  .so  as  no'  to  help  ag'jresso-.-s  All 
ncnaggression  policy  Is  In  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the  95  percent 
cf  the  people  of  the  United  Spates  who  want  to  keep  out  cf  the 
quarrels  of  the  Old  World-  the  people  who  believe  our  Job  is  to 
build  a  richer,  finer  civilization  right  here  in  the  New  World  That 
does  not  mean  we  are  going  nationalistic  in  any  narrow  sense  We 
crght  to  5' and  readv  at  all  times  to  cooperate  with  the  countries 
cf  the  world  in  a  way  that  is  truly  helpful  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  order  We  believe  in  orderly  international  trade  and  we 
have  led  the  way  in  sponsoring  reciprocal -trade  agreements  for  that 
puipcse  It  is  not  lor  us  to  attempt  to  compere  all  the  differences 
ni.d  all  the  disputes  that  split  the  Old  World  into  warring  camps. 
But  when  and  If  p»ace  comes,  we  must  do  our  part  to  see  that  it 
doe.s  not  lay  the  economic  groundwork  for  a  fresh  batch  of  dictntcrs. 
'  Second  The  Democratic  Partv  must  not  relax  Its  far-flung  efforts 
'  Icr  the  conscrvaUcn  of  natural  resources— for  the  con.srrvatlon  of 
BOil,  water,  grass,  timber,  oil    recrea'lonal  areas,  and  wildlife. 

Conservation  Is  of  tremendous  value  to  the  Nation  right  now  and 
It  must  be  contlnUv»d.  One  hundred  years— perhaps  500  years — 
hence  those  who  come  after  us  will  still  owe  a  debt  to  Franklin  D. 
Ro<>«evelt.  the  greatest  ccnscrvaticn  President  our  Nation  ha.5  ever 
had 

Third.  The  Democratic  Party  must  continue  to  fight  for  equality 
cf  opportunity  and  security  for  everyone 

It  must  keep  on  with  its  effcrts  to  as.-ure  equahty  of  bargaining 
piwer  to  groups  which,  like  agriculture  and  labor,  have  lacked 
tqiality  of  baigalning  i>cwer  in  the  past.  That  duty  to  the  sep- 
arate groups  IS  inevitably  Joined  with  another  duty  to  the  public  as 
a  whole  If  government  is  to  assure  equality  of  bargaining  power 
to  any  separate  groups,  then  It  must  also  see  to  It  that  that  bargain- 
ing power  is  not  abused,  that  that  bargaining  power  Is  used  for 
the  ultimate  enhancement  cf  the  general  welfare. 

Our  people  want  e<]uallty  of  opportunity,  and  they  also  want 
security  They  consider  the  social-security  program  a  splendid 
start,  but  they  wnnt  to  see  It  broadened  and  strengthened  and 
flrrp'lfled  Undoi.btedly  that  program  can  be  improved  and 
strengthened  so  as  to  guTrantee  to  all  our  people  that  minimum 
of  security  which  ought  to  be  their  right. 

We  must  have  equality  of  opportunity,  we  mtist  have  scclal  secu- 
rity if  our  democracy  Is  to  survive  in  this  machine  age.  These  are 
the  foundations  cf  our  freedom 

Fourth  The  Demccratic  Party  mu.st  make  our  national  abundance 
into  what  it  should  be-  a  real  blrssmg  for  the  American  people. 

We  must  find  ways  to  get  the  goods  which  our  factories  and  farms 
can  prodiKe  in'o  the  hands  of  the  people  who  need  them.  We  must 
never  again  have  the  spectacle  of  great  want  in  the  midst  of  unusual 
abundance  We  must  never  again  permit  such  misery  as  that  which 
uinicted  so  many  million  American  homes  in  1932. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  started  a  practical  attack  on 
thl.s  problem  of  want  In  the  midst  of  plenty  with  the  food  stamp 
plan  now  tjeing  placed  in  efTect  The  blue  stamps  are  bringing  the 
surplus.=*s  of  our  farnr-s  to  be  needv  families  in  the  cities  Also  the 
school  lunch  program  of  the  Department  is  helping  to  give  more 
adequate  notirishmeni  to  miUions  of  needy  childreu. 


Such  measures  must  be  cont'.ntied  until  the  time  when  cnpltal 
provides  Jobs  and  good  wages  for  all  our  workers.  The  goods  of  idle 
factories  are  Just  as  desperately  needed  en  the  farm  as  the  health- 
giving  foods  are  needed  in  the  cities  We  must  and  shall  find  ways 
to  make  o-jr  abundance  a  ble?s:n^  and  not  a  curse 

Fifth.  The  Democratic  Party  must  continue  to  fl^^ht  unemploy- 
ment. Agriculture,  labor.  Industry,  and  government,  by  pulling 
together,  can  inciease  our  national  Income  to  $100.000  000.000  a 
year.  To  get  a  $100  000,000.000  income  either  private  capital  or  Gov- 
ernment capital  must  flow  In  Increased  quantities.  We  hope  that 
private  capi'^al  will  flow.  But  if  the  times  are  so  serlotisly  out  of 
Joint  as  to  prevent  that,  we  trust  there  wUl  be  such  a  cooperative 
effort  between  Government,  agriculture,  labor,  and  lndustr>-  in  the 
use  of  Government  capital  as  best  to  promote  and  expand  the 
national  Income. 

Very  few  people  realize  that  today  the  Interest  charges  on  private 
and  Government  debts  combined  are  less  than  in  1929  and  they  take 
no  larger  share  of  the  national  Income  than  in  1929  With  a 
$100  000  000,000  national  income,  both  our  unemplojrment  and  the 
national  deficit  can  be  wiped  out. 

Sixth  The  Democratic  Party  mtist  continue  to  stand  for  common 
honesty — honesty  in  business  and  hone.^ty  in  public  affairs. 

Investors  the  country  over  have  had  more  confidence  In  the  finan- 
cial and  commodity  markets  becaus?  of  the  Government's  watchful 
eye.  They  want  that  watchfulness  maintained  They  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  financial  and  banking  system  operates,  not  to  line  some 
marauder's  pockets  but  to  give  the  ordinary  citizen  a  square  deal. 
They  wont  continued  the  present  security  of  bank  deposits,  so 
comforting  to  the  person  of  limited  means. 

Consumers  the  country-  over.  In  30.000.000  American  households, 
have  gained  new  safeguards  to  health  and  pocketbook  in  the  pa.=t  6 
years.  These  safeguards  must  be  continued  and  strengthened  with 
the  aid  of  consumers  and  honest  business. 

The  va.st  majority  of  businessmen  are  honest.  Government  should, 
so  far  as  potsible.  encourage  them  in  their  legitimate  endeavors. 
They  are  the  men  who  pay  a  large  part  of  the  Federal  income  taxes 
and  who  pride  themselves  on  furnishing  Jobs  for  laboring  men  and 
markets  for  farm  products. 

And  voters  the  country  over  want  to  be  sure  that  corruption  in 
public  cfflce  will  continue  to  be  exposed  and  swept  away.  They 
want  no  let-up  in  the  drive  against  alliances  of  politics  and  crime. 
They  want  no  more  Teapot  Etomes  in  this  country. 

Seventh.  The  Democratic  Party  must  make  clear  that  it  is  against 
all  kinds  of  radicalism,  whether  it  be  of  the  Communist  left,  the 
Nazi  right,  or  the  tonservative  stick-in-the-mud  radicalism  of  the 
Tory  standpatter.  All  thes-^  forn\s  of  radicalism  t>elong  to  Europe. 
Th^y  have  no  part  in  our  America. 

Eighth.  The  Democratic  Party  must  find  ways  of  enabling  the 
busine.'Bman  to  pluy  a  bigger  part  in  building  these  United  States. 
The  stamp  plan  worked  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
one  of  the  moves  we  have  made  in  this  direction.  I  hope  we  can 
find  others. 

Ninth  Tlie  Democratic  Party  must  continue  to  work  with  labor 
and  make  the  welfare  of  labor  an  Integral  part  of  the  general 
welfare. 

Tenth.  The  Democratic  Party  must  continue  to  keep  faith  with 
the  farmer. 

Jefferson  built  his  party  on  agriculture.     So  did  Jackson.     And 

now  Roosevelt,  more  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  sat  in  the 

White  House,  has  made  agriculture  his  key«tone      More  than  any 

other  man  who  has  ever  sat  In  the  White  House,  he  has  been  willing 

,    to  move  to  help  the  farmer.     More  than  any  other  Congresses,  those 

I    cf  the  last  7  years  have  been  willing  to  help  agriculture.     When  I 

think  of  what  my  father  had  to  go  through  in  the  early  twenties  In 

'    working  with  unwilling  Congressmen,  unwilling  colleagues,  and  an 

unwilling  President,  I  give  thanks  to  the  Democratic  Congress  and 

the    Democratic    President      And    I    give    thanks    to    the    Supreme 

Cotu^t — now  reconstituted  as  a  great  tribunal  of  the  people      When 

I    the   people  rule    in   ail   three   branches  of   our   Government,    it    is 

,    easier  to  do  something  for  the  farmer 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  causes  of  the  chronic  post-war  farm  trouble 
I  became  clearly  apparent  1  am  going  to  list  six  of  these  causes  and 
'    ask  what  the  Republicans  did  about  them. 

1.  War-time  plowing  up  of  the  grass  lands  and  expansion  of 
cultivated  crops. 

2.  Change  of  the  United  States  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  posi- 
tion and  the  consequent  loss  of  foreign  markets. 

3  Thr  displacement  of  the  horse  by  automotive  power. 

4  The  movement  of  the  European  nations  toward  self-sufBclency 
In  fo<xl  as  a  war  measure 

5.  The  new  farm  competition  in  pioneer  countries  and  colonies. 
6  Growth  of  monopoly  and  price-fixing  by  corporations 
For  19  years  the  Republicans  have  proved  by  their  record  that 
they  intend  to  do  nothing  elwut  these  six  causes  of  farm  trouble. 
In  the  decade  cf  the  twenties  when  they  had  responsibility,  they  not 
only  refused  to  do  anything  to  remedy  these  causes,  but  they 
actually  moved  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  erected  hipher  and 
higher  industrial  tariffs  and  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for 
other  countries  to  buy  our  farm  products  By  means  of  their 
Industrial  tariff  they  forced  other  countries  to  go  into  farm  pro- 
duction to  compete  with  us.  They  talked  atxsut  "the  American 
market  for  the  American  farmer."  even  though  they  knew  or 
should  have  known  that  the  American  farmer  needs  much  more 
th&u  Uie  Americau  market.    Here  at  home  they  fostered  monopoly 


and  prlce-flxlng  and  special  privilege — but  not  for  the  farmers 
For  a  few  years  they  postponed  the  day  of  reckoning  by  making 
$6,000,000,000  of  ru>w  foreign  loans  and  by  piling  up  new  private 
debts  of  $33,000,000,000  in  the  United  States.  But  that  Republican 
house  founded  on  sand  came  tumbling  down,  and  the  farmers 
In  the  years  from  1930  to  1933  were  cruehed  under  the  ruins. 

Since  1933,  when  the  Democrats  have  had  the  respanslblllty.  the 
Republicans — with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority — have  given 
no  cooperation  and  have  actually  obstructed. 

For  7  years  the  Democrats  have  steadily  directed  themselves 
toward  btillding  programs  which  would  take  Into  account  the 
causes  of  the  farm  trouble  We  have  tried  to  recover  foreign  mar- 
kets while  at  the  .same  time  we  have  taken  positive  action  to 
adjust  domestic  production  to  the  fact  that  only  a  part  of  the 
foreign  markets  could  ever  be  re"overed.  Our  farm  program,  while 
not  yet  perfect,  has  been  steadily  strengthened.  It  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  farmers  themselves  Eighty  percent  of  the  farmers 
are  cooperating  and.  In  actual  voting  In  the  South  last  month,  90 
percent  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  famvers  approved.  Our  program 
has  survived  two  of  the  worst  droughts  in  the  Nation  s  history. 
It  has  survived  adverse  court  decision  and  3  years  of  bumper 
crops  and  surplus.  And  now  that  we  have  had  the  worst  fall 
drought  In  the  history  of  the  country,  the  program  Is  giving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  protection.  The  ever-normal 
granary  and  crop  Insurance,  both  of  which  I  myself  had  suggested 
and  stood  for  since  the  middle  twenties,  are  both  working.  The 
wheat  export  subsidy  plan  worked  when  we  needed  it.  We  don  t 
need  it  today,  but  we  can  throw  it  Into  gear  again  if  conditions 
Justify. 

To  cooperate  with  millions  of  farmers  we  had  to  learn  more  and 
more  every  year  about  decentralization  of  administration.  This 
was  hard  to  do.  because  there  was  necessity  for  a  new  program 
almost  every  spring  until  the  spring  of  1939.  Now.  with  decen- 
tralized farmer  cooperation,  we  hope  to  settle  down  for  the  long 
pull  to  do  the  Job  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  farmers  sake, 
the  soil's  sake,  and  the  Nation's  sake.  We  have  the  best  farm 
program  this  year  we  have  ever  had — an  all-weather  ever-normal 
granary  program  which  lacks  only  one  thing— an  assured  and  con- 
tinuing source  of  revenue  You  and  I  both  know  that  farmers 
are  more  likely  to  get  that  assured  and  continuing  source  of  reve- 
nue under  Dem.ocrats  than  they  are  under  Republicans. 

Cotton  growers  know  that  for  several  years  the  program  has 
been  all  that  stood  between  them  and  5-cent  rotton.  Corn  Belt 
farmers  know,  or  should  know,  that  the  15.000.000  acres  taken 
out  of  cotton  by  the  program  represent,  in  terms  of  cottonseed-oil 
competition,  the  lard  in  15,000.000  hogs.  With  the  lard  market 
In  Germany  lost  and  the  lard  market  In  England  greatly  reduced, 
this  matter  of  reduc-d  cottonseed  competition  is  one  of  great 
Interest  to  Corn  Belt  farmers.  Those  who  try  to  scare  Corn  Belt 
farmers  with  visions  of  tremendously  Increased  supplies  of  southern 
hogs  conveniently  forget  how  much  more  lard  substitute  would 
be  on  the  market  If  the  South  were  growing  its  customary 
40.000.000  acres  of  cotton  now  Instead  of  less  than  25.000.000 
acres. 

Everywhere  over  the  Nation  the  farm  program  has  done  wonders 
for  the  farmers  and  for  the  workers  and  buslnes-smen  who  depend 
on  them  Farm  income  was  only  34  percent  of  parity  in  1932  It 
was  75  percent  la.st  year.  Iowa's  cash  farm  Income  was  $280  000.000 
In  1932.  It  was  $650  000  000.  or  two  and  one-half  times  as  much, 
last  year.  All  of  us  here  in  the  Corn  Belt — whether  we  are  business- 
men, professional  men.  wage  earners,  or  housewives — are  a  lot  better 
cff  because  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  prices  have  been  prevented  from 
falling  Into  the  1932  cellar  again.  Looking  toward  the  unsettled  ■ 
world  of  the  future,  we  know  that  the  farm  program,  come  peace  or 
war,  will  have  a  great  burden  to  carry.  But  the  program  will  be 
equal  to  the  load,  provided  the  farmers  and  the  Government  con- 
tinue to  work  together  as  they  did  In  1939. 

Our  results  were  achieved  only  after  we  had  triimiphed  over  the 
bitterest  kind  of  opposition  from  the  Republicans  in  Congress.  The 
vast  majority  of  Republicans  have  nothing  to  propose  themselves, 
and  voted  again  and  again  In  opposition  to  all  meai^ures  intended 
to  give  income  equality  to  farmers  In  November  of  1938  I  offered 
to  meet  with  the  newly  elected  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  Middle  West  to  see  if  they  had  any  ideas  as  to  a  different 
farm  program  which  would  deal  more  eff^ectlvely  with  the  six  fun- 
damental causes  of  agricultural  maladjustment.  No  one  met  the 
challenge  at  that  time.  No  one  has  met  it  since.  About  as  far  as 
they  go  is  to  talk  about  Increasing  farm  Income  by  higher  tariffs  on 
farm  product.'v — the  same  old  snare,  deltision.  and  false  promise 

The  Republican  enemies  of  agriculture  in  Congress  outnumber 
the  Republican  friends  4  to  1.  Most  of  this  friendly  minority  has 
Ijcen  serving  on  the  Republican  congressional  committee  which  has 
been  going  around  the  country  recently  digging  for  bait  to  catch 
farm  votes.  These  farm-belt  Republicans,  some  of  whom  would 
be  much  happier  with  a  Democratic  label,  know  Just  as  well  as  you 
and  I  that  the  Republican  bosses  would  never  let  them  do  anything 
lUbsiantial  to  help  agriculture.  The  best  work  they  have  ever  done 
for  agriculture  Is  to  vote  for  Democratic  farm  measures.  Of  cotir^e, 
we  are  aiixious  for  the  farm  program  to  be  Improved  In  every  way. 
and  we  welcome  the  help  of  all  who  are  really  friendly  to  agricul- 
ture. Some  of  these  men  have  given  farmers  valuable  between- 
electlon  help.  And  now  as  a  reward  for  their  service  to  agriciilture. 
the  Republican  leaders  are  trying  to  use  them  like  collie  dogs  in 
an  effort  to  drive  the  farmers  back  into  the  Republican  fold  once 


more.  Aside  from  a  few  sheep  killers,  most  of  these  coUles  are 
sentle  and  kindly.  But  what  a  master  they  mtist  serve.  Perhaps 
that  master  will  discover  some  day  that  farmers  are  not  sheep  after 
all.  and  that  collie  dogs  can't  herd  them. 

Tlie  safety  of  the  Nation — and  that  applies  to  agriculture  par- 
ticularly— is  in  having  Representatives  In  Congress  who  are  both 
Democrats  and  friends  of  the  farmer.  The  next  best  thing  is  to 
have  In  Congress  a  friend  of  the  farmer  regardless  of  his  party 
affiliations.  But  If  he  be  a  Republican,  you  have  to  keep  in  mind 
that  In  any  crucial  matter  where  the  leadership  of  his  party  Is 
deeply  concerned  and  the  party  whip  is  cracked,  he  will  be  expected 
to  desert  you  for  that  leadership.  There  is  no  hope  for  agrlculttire 
in  the  Republican  Party,  as  a  party  on  a  national  basis,  until  such 
time  as  the  men  in  control  of  that  party  are  themselves  convinced 
that  their  own  welfare  is  dependent  on  Justice  to  agriculture  and 
they  are  willing  to  give  the  time  to  study  all  phases  of  the  agri- 
cultural problem.  Never  in  the  past  has  the  Republican  Party 
approached  the  farm  problem  In  that  t-plrlt;  and.  Judging  from 
their  present  leadership,  we  may  be  sure  that  It  will  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  them  really  to  change  their  attitude  at  any  time  in  the 
near  future. 

The  true  attitude  of  the  dominant  element  In  the  Republican 
Party  was  expressed  by  Senator  Taft.  one  of  the  leading  candidates 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination,  when,  during  his 
recent  swing  through  the  Farm  Belt,  he  ridiculed  the  com  and 
wheat  loans  and  the  storage  program  which  protects  farmers  and 
the  public  against  a  crop  failure.  We  honor  Senator  Tatt  for  his 
j  frankness.  We  hope  the  other  Republican  candidates  will  be 
I  equally  frank.  But  somehow  I  have  the  feeling,  so  far  as  the  farm 
program  is  concerned,  that  most  of  the  Republican  candidates  will 
be  traipsing  around  the  place  dressed  like  Little  Red  Riding  Hood's 
grandma.     We  shall  have  to  look  closely  to  see  the  long  teeth. 

The  Republicans  whom  Senator  Tatt  represents  do  not  realize 
that  the  absence  of  the  corn  and  wheat  loans,  with  the  world  In  its 
present  condition,  could  easily  mean  1 5-cent  corn  and  20-cent  wheat 
in  years  of  good  crops.  Every  farmer  who  took  out  a  wheat  loan 
this  summer  knows  that  the  loan  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  which  took  place  during  the  last  2  or  3 
months  These  Republicans  apparently  believe  the  speculator 
should  profit  from  the  old-fashioned  speculative  type  of  granary 
Instead  of  the  farmers  profiting  from  our  modern  ever-normal 
granary.  The  Democratic  Party  wants  the  farmers — not  the  specu- 
lators— to  make  any  profit  that  may  result  from  crop  disaster  and 
improved  demand. 

Perhaps  Senator  Tajt  doesn't  speak  for  the  Republicans  on  the 
farm  program.  If  not,  who  does?  Not  the  members  of  the  Re- 
publican farm  committee,  surely,  because  they  have  invariably  been 
slapped  in  the  face  by  their  Republican  colleagues  whenever  they 
have  tried  to  do  anything  real  for  agriculture.  Of  course.  It  may 
be  that  after  voting  4  to  1  against  all  the  farm  programs  the 
Republicans  have  really  changed  their  hearts.  Perhaps  they  are 
really  for  the  present  program  after  all.  If  they  are,  why  don't  they 
say  so?  If  they  are  not  for  the  present  program,  why  don't  they 
say  80?  For  more  than  a  year  I  have  been  trying  to  smoke  them 
out  but  their  substitute  program,  if  any,  is  still  a  deep  secret.  On 
the  farm  question  the  motto  of  the  Republican  Party  Is  "duck, 
wiggle,  and  dodge."  All  the  Republicans  are  looking  for  Is  a  fancy 
plank  that  will  hold  together  long  enough  to  catch  some  votes. 

No  wonder  the  farmers  are  skeptical  when  they  look  at  the  record 
of  the  Republican  Congressmen  on  agricultural  legLslatlon.  No 
wonder  their  confidence  in  Democratic  Congressmen  is  Increasing. 
Th?  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  again  and  again  has  done  Its 
best  to  serve  agriculture.  This  winter  It  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  farm  program  more  permanent. 
Next  summer  the  Democratic  Party  must  and  will  write  a  farm 
plank  at  the  party  convention  which  will  be  representative  of  the 
best  Interests  of  American  agriculture.  Next  summer  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  must  and  will  nominate  a  ticket  headed  by  forward- 
looking  men  who  will  continue  to  help  farmers  to  meet  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  agricultural  trouble.  And  next  fall  the  voters 
will  determine  whether  the  farm  program  will  be  Improved  by  its 
friends  or  scuttled  by  Its  enemies. 

We  are  entering  one  of  the  most  Important  political  campaigns 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States.  In  it  the  Democratic  Party 
will  define  Its  principles  anew  and  present  Its  leadership  to  the 
electorate  for  a  vote  of  confidence. 

We  shall  win  because  of  our  record  of  achievement  in  the  Inter- 
e.sts  of  the  people.  We  shall  win  because  we  deal  with  vital  Issues 
straightforwardly  and  without  evasion.  We  must  tell  the  voters 
not  merely  of  our  past  results  but  our  plans  for  serving  the  general 
welfare  In  the  future. 

We  shall  stand  upon  the  great  humanitarian  principles  upon 
which  the  party  was  founded  We  shall  stand  upon  the  Jacksonlan 
principles   that   Franklin   D.   Roosevelt   has  so  courageously  maln- 

'  tained.  Tho.se  principles,  we  trust,  will  permeate  the  1940  campaign 
with  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  Once  again  our  party  will  be  the 
progressive  party.  Our  platform  will  be  the  one  which  points  to  the 
future.  Our  candidates  will  have  the  vision.  Our  minds,  our  wills, 
and  our  hearts  will  combine  to  battle  for  the  rights  of  the  American 
people.     The  fight  has  begun  and  we  shall  not  stop  until  we  have 

I  repeated  In  1940  the  glorious  victories  of  1932  and  1936.  The  hu- 
manitarian  principles   of   Roosevelt   must  live.  Joyously,   creatively, 

I    effectively  in  the  decade  of  the  forties. 
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Proposed  Fortification  of  (Juam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OK   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  15,  1940 


EDITORIAL     FROM      THE     W.^SHLNGTOM     TIMES-HERALD      OF 

JANUARY   15,   1940 


; 


Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  th?  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  today  on  the 
subject  of  Guam. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wasliington  Time.s-Hcrald  of  January  15.  1940) 
Makx  Guam  a  Salient? 

From  iiomp  remarks  dropped  recently  by  high  r^aval  officers  t>e- 
fore  the  Hnuao  Naval  Affairs  Committee  we  J\idi<e  that  the  proposal 
to  mak«>  the  iJiland  of  Guam  a  big  naval  station,  if  not  a  flrst-class 
naval  baiie.  1«  still  dear  to  a  lot  of  naval  heart.s 

A  few  moment*'  .scrutiny  of  the  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ought. 
we  think.  t<j  convince  any  realistic  American  of  the  dangers  that 
lurk  in  thu»  proposal  like  the  wad  of  explosive  In  a  handsomely 
strenmlmrd  and  expcn.slvely  aromatic  trick  cigar. 

Vo  liuild  big  fortifications  on  Guam  and  propose  to  defend  it 
against  all  comers  would  be  to  push  a  siiUent  about  3.850  miles  out 
Into  the  Pacinc  from  our  natural  Alaska-Hawall-Panama  Pacific 
defense  line. 

A  salient  on  sea  Is  fully  as  dangerous  as  a  salient  on  land. 
Either  one  of  them  means  lengthening  your  lines  of  communication 
and  exposing  the  Hanks  of  the  salient  to  attack  If  the  enemy  can 
pinch  off  the  salient,  your  losses  in  men  and  material  are  custo- 
marily serious. 

The  defen.se  of  a  salient  is  extremely  diffcult  and  expensive. 
t>oth  In  men  and  money  a.s  a  rule.  Verdun  was  a  salient  In  the 
World  War.  and  the  Frt-nch  defense  of  Verdun  again.st  tiie  German 
ctlorls  to  pinch  it  off  wiis  probably  the  bloodiest  single  military 
cperatlon  in  world  hi.story. 

By  setting  too  much  store  by  Guam,  and  planting  too  many  miil- 
tury  ivnd  naval  stores  on  Guam,  we  would  be  leading  with  our 
chin  against   the  Japanese,   and   it  would  be  a  glass  ch:i\  at  that. 

DCrtNSE    or    THE    PHILIPPINIS 

Of  cours".  the  plan  to  fortify  Guam  Is  part  of  a  plan  to  defend 
t^ir  Philippines  from  the  Japanese,  who  want  them. 

There  are  people  who  read  into  the  Philippine  Independence  Act 
tin  obligation  on  our  part  to  defend  the  Islands  uuiil  1946.  when 
the  act  takes  effect  as  now  written.  There  are  others — and  among 
them  are  the  Philippines'  leading  politicians — who  say  we  should 
rewrite  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  so  as  to  obligate  ourselves 
to  defend  the  i<^Ianrts  thrtu^jh  time  and  eternity 

Here  again  the  objection  to  ^ticking  a  salient  cut  Into  the  Pacific 
comes  up.  only  more  so — l.TTiO  mile.s  more  so — that  being  the 
tiistnnce  from  Guam  to  the  Philippines. 

Wh.1t  the  final  co.st  of  an  attempt  to  defend  the  Philippines  would 
be,  It  Is  hard  to  estimate. 

But  the  Initial  cost  of  making  up  our  minds  to  defend  the  Philip- 
pines and  buying  the  naval  equipment  necessary  to  undertake  that 
defense  has  been  estimated.  It  was  estimated  the  other  day  by 
Col.  Frederick  Palmer,  the  noted  war  correspondent  and  military 
expert,  who  said  that  if  we  expect  to  fight  in  Far  East  waters — 
"In  view  of  loss  of  power  In  ratio  to  distance,  we  should  double 
cur  prt  pofed  naval  appropriations  to  make  sure  of  mastering  Japan 
in  her  own  seas." 

That  means  that  if  we  wanted  to  fight  Japan  In  her  own  waters 
wed  have  to  appropriate  $2,600000.000  for  new  naval  construction 
Instead  of  the  $1.300  000  000  asked  for  in  the  Vinson  big-navy  bill 

ctrr  Locsi  thi  Philippines 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  asking  for  catastrophe  for 
us  to  plan  on  fighting  Japan  in  Japan's  own  seas. 

If  we  ever  h-ave  to  fight  Japan,  the  place  to  do  It  is  somewhere 
near  our  logical  and  defensible  Pacific  line — a  line  swinging  down 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands,  through  Hawaii,  to  Panama. 

At>andoning  the  idea  of  holding  the  Guam-Philippine  salient 
means  abandoning  the  Philippines  to  whatever  fate  may  have  in 
store  for  them.  Weil,  tiiat  is  exactly  what  we  should  do.  and  we 
Ehcuidn't  wait  till  1946  to  do  It  either.  They're  a  liability  to  lis, 
and  they've  consistently  hated  what  we've  tried  to  do  for  them, 
and  they  always  wanted  out  from  under  our  wmg  imtil  the  Japa- 


nese shadow  loomed  up  over  their  shoulder  a  few  years  ago.  It's 
too  late  now  for  regrets,  remorse,  and  revisions  of  the  Independ- 
ence Act — except  a  revision  moving  that  tune  iuxut  from  194€  to, 
say.  1940. 

Two  ships  for  one. 


Export  of  Agricultural  Products 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  15.  1940 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dirt  farmers  of 
America — thn.sp  who  actually  till  the  soil — are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  markets  for  the  raw  agricultural  products  which  they 
produce.  They  know,  in  a  general  way,  that  oiir  surplus  food- 
stufTs  must  find  sale  in  foreign  markets  if  those  who  work  the 
land  in  the  United  States  are  to  be  prosperous.  They  also 
know  that  foreign  demands  for  their  products  have  been  de- 
clining rapidly  under  the  administrations  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program.  However,  it  Is  doubtful  If  any  farmer 
realizes  just  how  greatly  our  export  trade  in  crude  foodstufTs 
has  decreased  in  recent  months.  Here  are  the  oflQcial  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  figures  on  the  United  States  exports  of 
crude  foodstufT.s  for  the  first  10  months  of  1939  In  comparison 
with  1938,  by  principal  classes  and  countries: 

United  State.1  erport^  of  crude  foodstuffs,  10  months,  1938  and  1939. 
by  principal  classes  and  countries 


Eiciwrt  items  aiKl  countries 

10  months  ondln*  October— 

Decrease  f-) 

loss 

1939 

increase  (+) 

Total  crude  fotxlstuITs 

rn.'..s22.ono 

$9".  »•.,  nno 

-$128,236,000 

Wheat 

7'2.  13«,mH) 
89.127.0(10 

6.  W2.  noo 

3R.  21 4. 11110 

ly.  ♦'.♦a.  0011 

W.5M.000 

i.'>.47S.ono 

s  03»-..  000 

2y,  21.^.  («in 
^riij,iiiio 

-36.62Z000 

Corn           

-73.651000 

VeKotahlp,""  (frosii  and  dried). 

Kriiil.o  (fn>5h)   

Oilu-r  jirixlucts                 

-H.Vt.M.(«ia 

-8.979  (HO 

- 10.  937.  OOO 

Principal  export  markets: 

R>k'ium. 

16.076,000 
CO.  301.  00(1  j 
73.000 

1.  «34.  nno 

i,  167. 0(W 
3.  fi»IO.  UH) 

i2.a«4,oui 

Z  272.  OIX) 

17.  ifi»j,ono 
3.szvnoo 

23.W2.000 

2. 651.  am  \ 

Z  030. 000 
2,109.000 

64.312,000 

R.6M.ono 

22.???  (100 
i4l.s.nuo 

2.  360.  Of « 

22».(ino 

3.  2:<.i.  (1110 
76h.  IK") 

a*-.,  nio 

2.77^.000 

r-4.  imn 

3.  3M.  iK^l 
9.  4.i«,  0011 
1.075,000 

""i.n.wooo' 
30.«fln.nnn 

-7.392.000 

I'anaila 

—38.  079.  (JOO 

Chins ............. 

+2.  342  noo 

Ciiha 

+.'>.»  («« 

I  ipnmark... 

-3.93<*.nno 

Krauc*-  

-365.  OIW 

Cierniaoy 

—  u.-sai.  (»Ki 

Cirr^'Ct 

-2.  23«l.<i(k) 

Irrland 

-U.  WH,  000 

Itilv 

-i.aizmo 

Mpxico        ... 

-4M.nno 

Nft  her  lands . 

- 13.  S.M.  003 

Norway .. ....... 

-l.,S7^.or)0 

rorliifflll, ,. . .    ,, 

—  Z'l'JO.  000 

Swpdrn  

-1,051,000 

I  nitf^I   Kingdom  (England,  Scot- 
land. Wal.-*)      

-3.3,6'.Z000 

Total,  all  omatries 

225,822.000 

07,.V«l,000 

-128,236.000 

Pourtv:  r  S  Department  of  Commprw  flgurt^s. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  above  figures  are  for 
crude  foodstuffs  only,  as  produced  on  the  farm,  and  do  not 
include  the  value  of  processed  or  manufactured  foodstuffs. 
It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  such  exports 
to  every  country  listed  with  the  exception  of  Cuba  and 
China;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  administratioa 
made  an  Export  Bank  loan  to  China  not  long  ago,  thus  en- 
abling the  Chinese  to  purchase  such  foodstuffs  in  the  United 
States  with  American  taxpayers'  money. 

The  above  figures  give  another  reason  why  American  agrl- 
cultiu'e  is  not  prosperous,  and  added  proof  that  the  American 
farmer  is  discriminated  against  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration's foreign-trade  program. 
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Ohio  and  W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OK   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\T.\TIVES 
Friday.  January  12,  1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  Jenkins!  made  considerable  reference  in 
his  speech  to  the  activities  of  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion in  his  State,  saying — 

The  only  thing  In  the  relief  situation  In  Ohio  is  Democratic 
politics.    That  Is  the  whole  story. 

Following  his  remarks,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Bender  1.  a  Congressman  at  large,  took  the  floor,  referred  to 
his  State  and  his  home  city,  Cleveland,  quoting  the  Governor 
of  Ohio  at  length  in  his  extension  of  remarks,  including  state- 
ments made  by  the  Governor  in  his  vicious  attack  uixin  the 
Roosevelt  administration  in  his  speech  before  the  Ohio 
Society  in  New  York. 

During  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Bender  ]  I  asked  him  if  it  was  a  fact  that  President  Roosevelt 
personally  ordered  the  W.  P.  A.  to  increase  the  quota  In 
Cleveland  during  the  acute  period  there  which  was  within 
the  last  2  months.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Bender  1 
replied  the  President  did  not.  I  then  talked  over  the  telephone 
with  Mr.  Emerson  Ross.  Director.  Division  of  Statistics,  of  the 
W.  P.  A.,  and  he  advised  me  the  President  had  taken  this 
action.  When  I  took  the  floor  to  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Bender  1,  I  quoted  the  statement  of  the  Republican 
mayor  of  Cleveland  made  before  a  House  committee  and 
later  over  the  radio  that  there  were  no  politics  in  W.  P.  A. 
nor  in  any  form  of  relief  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  have 
secured  copies  of  letters  written  by  W.  P.  A.  cfflcials.  as  well 
as  a  brief  article  from  the  Cleveland  News.  The  letters  and 
article  tell  the  real  story,  and.  therefore,  under  permission 
granted  me  by  the  House,  I  include  them  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks.   They  follow: 

Work  Projects  Admini.str.^tion. 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  December  18,  1939. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  Bricker. 

Governor  of  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Governob  Bricker:  I  have  read  the  speech  wtiich  you 
delivered  before  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  in  New  York  City  on 
December  16.  In.sofar  as  it  represents  an  attempt  to  repiiir  year 
battered  political  fortunes,  it  neither  interests  nor  concerns  me. 
However.  Insofar  as  It  is  a  vicious  attack  upon  my  integrity  as  a 
public  official.  I  cannot  ignore  It. 

You  charge  that  the  present  relief  situation  In  Ohio  has  been 
brought  about  by  political  manipulaticn  on  the  part  of  the  Work 
Projects  Adminifctratlon  and.  mere  specifically,  that  W  P.  A.  em- 
ployment In  Ohio  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  level  as  a  pun- 
ishment because  of  Republican  victories  in  the  elections  of  No%em- 
ber  1938. 

I  took  charge  of  the  W  P.  A.  on  December  24,  1938  The  estab- 
lishment of  W.  P.  A.  employment  quotas  since  that  time  has  been 
subject  to  my  personal  approval  and  has  been  made  entirely  upon 
my  own  Initiative.  I  accept  full  responsibility  for  the  quotas  which 
have  been  allotted  to  Ohio  Incidentally,  it  wculd  be  refre.'hing  if 
you  wculd  accept  like  responsibility  for  Ohio's  propter  ehare  in  the 
relief   problem. 

Employment  quotas  in  Ohio,  as  el.eewhere.  have  been  based  upon 
two  primary  considerations;  first,  the  amount  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  the  Congress;  and.  second,  the  unemployment  i^ituat:oii 
which  has  existed  In  various  localities.  I  have  previously  informed 
you  that  the  Federal  funds  available  for  work  relief  In  the  fiscal 
year  which  included  November  1938  were  50  percent  greater  than 
thase  available  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Furthermore.  I  presume 
that  you  will  not  deny  that  the  Industrial  situation  In  Ohio  has 
greatly  improved  over  that  cf  a  year  ago. 

For  the  month  cf  December  the  employment  authorization  for 
the  Slate  of  Ohio  is  156.0C0.  of  which  the  allocation  to  Cuyahoga 
County  is  37,000.  Actual  employment  is  below  that  auihcrized. 
due  principally  to  lack  of  suitable  piojects.  This  In  turn  is  caused 
In  large  part  by  the  complete  failure  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  facili- 
tate the  sponsorship  of  such  projects. 


The  present  Ohio  employment  .nuthorlT'.ation  represents  6.8  per- 
cent of  the  totnl  national  employment  authori/.<d  by  the  W,  P.  A., 
whereas  the  population  of  Ohio  is  5.4  i)erceni  of  the  national 
population. 

Tlie  charge  made  in  your  speech  that  employment  quota.'*  in  Ohio 
were  increased  .subsequent  to  the  time  that  the  relief  situation 
there  came  into  national  prominence  is  entirely  unfounded.  The 
present  employment  authorizations  for  Ohio  for  I>?ccratx-r  were 
approved  on  Novemt>er  20,  1939,  as  the  official  records  of  this  office 
will  show. 

I  challenge  you  to  produce  any  scrap  of  evidence  In  support  of 
the  ridicukus  charge  made  in  your  speech  You  have  evidently 
adopted  the  ancient  and  shop-worn  device  of  a*  tempting  to  divert 
attention  from  the  real  Issue,  that  of  State  relief  in  Ohio,  by 
wholly  un.^upported  and  abs-urd  statements  on  another  topic. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  only  methc^  you  could  devise  of  attempting 
to  escape  from  the  unfortunate  dilemma  in  which  you  have  placed 
yourself    by    your    inept    handling    of    Ohio's    relief    problem. 

The  unwarranted  attack  of  political  manipulation  which  yoti 
made  on  me  is  the  only  one  that  has  come  from  any  responsible 
public  official  since  I  have  assumed  charge  of  this  administration. 
I  a.ssure  you.  however,  that  your  unfairness  will  not  Influence  me  In 
any  way  in  attcmptmg  to  carry  ou,  the  responsibilities  of  the  posi- 
tion which  I  hold,  namely  of  using  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
Congress  for  providing  work  relief  for  the  needy  unemployed  In  the 
fairest  and  most  equitable  manner  possible.  In  other  words,  the 
unfortunate  people  In  Ohio  who  need  the  assistance  which  can  ba 
rendcri'd  by  the  W.  P.  A,  will  continue  to  get  It  In  spite  of  the 
vicious  partisan  political  utterances  of  the  chief  executive  of  tha 
State. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  C.  Harrington. 

Com  rniaswner. 

Work  Projects  AuMiNwrRATioN, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  5,  1940. 
The  Honorable  John  W    Bricker. 

Goierrior  o/  Ohio,  Columbus. 
Dear  Governor  Bricker:   This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter   of   January   2    which    reads   as    follows: 

"A  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr  A  T  Burns,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Community  Chest  and  Councils.  Inc  .  has  been  forwarded 
to  me. 

"I  want  a  definite  statement  from  you  as  to  what  the  incorrect 
statements  made  by  me  that  yon  refer  to  In  your  letter  were.  You 
are  a  public  servant  and  I  presume  responsible  for  what  you  say 
and  I  also  presume  that  you  have  the  facts  to  back  up  your  state- 
ment," 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Burns  to  which  you  refer  I  simply  asked 
whether  or  not  the  National  Community  Chest  Association  en- 
dorsed yonr  proposed  relief  propram  its  was  Implied  in  vour  .speech 
before  the  Ohio  Society  in  New  York  City  on  Decmber  16.  a 
mimeographed  copy  of  which  was  furnished  me  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 

You  are  correct  in  your  presumptions  that  I  am  responsible  as 
a  public  servant  for  what  I  say  and  you  are  also  correct  in  pre- 
suming that  I  have  facts  to  back  up  these  statements.  The  same 
facts  are  easily  available  to  you. 

Your  request  for  information  a.s  to  what  Incorrect  statements 
were  made  by  you  seems  to  me  quite  adequately  an.swered  by 
W.  P,  A,  Commifsionor   Harrington's  letter  to   you  of  December    18. 

I  will  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  adding  to  and  emphasizing 
the  answer  to  the  main  charge  in  your  speech,  which  was  that  the 
W.  P  A  employment  quotas  in  the  State  of  Ohio  were  manipulated 
In  1938  for  political  purposes  and  were  again  manipulated  in  1939 
In  the  other  direction  as  a  punishment  to  the  State  because  of 
Republican  victories  In  the  1938  elections 

Commissioner  Harrington  has  adequately  answered  the  charge 
of  political   manipulation   in   the   W.   P.  A,   in   Ohio  during   1939. 

It  happens  that  in  1938,  as  regional  director  of  the  W.  P.  A,  in 
the  Middlewest,  I  had  the  full  and  complete  responsibility  for 
establishing  employment  quotas  for  tho.se  States.  Any  charge  that 
the  emplo^Tnent  on  the  W.  P  A  in  Ohio  was  in  the  sllghtts:  degree 
manipulated  for  political  considerations  Is  completely  untrue. 

I  am   taking  the  liberty  of  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  me  to  the  New  York  Times  following  the  Times  report  on  your 
New  York  City  sjjeech. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  O.  Hunter, 
Deputy  Commissioner. 

Work  Projects  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  December  20,  1939. 
Charles  Merz, 

Editor,  The  New  York  Times, 

^cw   York,  N.   Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Merz:  In  his  speech  to  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  last 
Saturday,    as   reported    In    the   New    York    Times.    Governor    Bricker 
accused  the  national  administration  of  playing  politics  with  relief 
and  of  discriminating  against  Ohio  In  its  W.  P.  A.  policy. 

Until  last  January  I  v. as  regional  director  of  the  Midwestern  States, 
so  tliat  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  history  of  relief  and 
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W  P  A  in  Ohio  I  can  say  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  situation 
that  the  Governor's  charecs  are  completely  untrue 

Governor  Bricker  bases  his  charges  against  the  W.  P.  A.  on  the 
fact  that  \V  P  A.  emp  oyment  in  Ohio  has  been  reduced  some  j3 
percent  from  the  peak  reached  last  year  and  that  this  Is  somewhat 
more  than  the  avcrape  rrductlon  for  the  country  as  a  whfle  He 
falls  completely,  however  to  mention  the  fact  that  W  P  A  employ- 
nrient  !n  Ohio  had  previously  Increased  considerably  more  than  In 
the  country  as  a  whole  He  falls  also  to  mention  that  the  curre.-:t 
W  P  A  quota  for  Ohio  Is  7  2  percent  of  the  national  total,  whereas 
Ohio  has  but  6  4  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States 

TTie  increase  In  1938  was.  a."!  everyone  knows,  the  result  of  the 
•evere  slump  in  bu'inero  activity  and  employmf  nt  which  took  place 
in  late  1937  and  early  1938  and  which  hit  Ohio  and  other  hea\'y 
Industry  State*;  particularly  hard  The  decline  In  manufacturing 
employment  was  more  than  40  percent  greater  for  Oh;o  than  fcr 
the  country  as  a  whole 

In  the  spring  of  1938  Congress  recognized  the  perlous  relief  situa- 
tion which  the  rec-'sslnn  of  the  preceding  months  had  produced  ard 
pa.si*d  a  large  additional  appropriation  for  W  P  A  Following  Its 
e!-t«hh.-h«d  policy  of  serving  a.s  a  flexible  Instrument  to  meet  actual 
needs  where  they  are  greatest,  the  \V  P  A.  Increased  Its  rolls  most 
In  those  SUtes  which  had  been  hardest  hit      Ohio  was  one  of  these 

In  the  business  recovery-  of  the  past  year.  Ohio  has  been  fortunate 
a«  compared  with  many  other  States  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
recent  months,  when  the  machne  and  metal  Industries  of  Ohio 
have  benefited  strikingly  from  the  war  boom  During  the  last 
jrear  the  Increajw  in  manufacturing  employment  was  more  than  30 
percent  greater  for  Ohio  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Ohio  has  been  notably  deficient  In  meeting  Its  relief  responsl- 
b  luic8  Its  contribution  for  general  relief  has  been  below  the 
average  for  the  whole  country  and  less  than  half  that  of  neighboring 
Industrial  States  With  business  conditions  In  Ohio  favorable,  rela- 
tive to  those  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  W  P  A  would  have  been 
vinjustlOed  In  continuing  the  favored  treatment  for  Ohio  which  had 
been  necessary  to  meet  the  emergency  created  by  the  depression  of 
early  1938 

Oovemor  Brlcker  charges  that  the  W  P  A  In  Cleveland  has 
large  numbei-s  of  people  on  Its  rolls  who  are  not  in  need.  This 
allegation  Is  without  the  slightest  basis  In  fact.  W.  P  A.  Is  re- 
quired by  law  to  take  96  percent  of  Its  employment  from  those 
certified  as  In  need  In  Cleveland  97  3  percent  of  all  people  em- 
ployed by  W  P.  A.  have  been  certified  as  In  need  by  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Relief  Agency,  under  a  Republican  administration  Thus, 
far  from  padding  the  rolls  with  people  who  do  not  require  relief, 
the  W  P  A  m  Ohio  Is  actually  under  the  quota  of  nonrellef 
workers  established  by  Congress 

I  challenge  Governor  Brlcker  to  produce  the  names  and  addresses 
of  those  W  P  A  workers  In  Cleveland  who  have  been  certified  as 
In  need  but  who  are  not  In  need  I  challenge  him  to  produce  the 
name  and  address  of  even  one  such  worker. 

What  Governor  Bricker  really  wants  Is  to  return  relief  to  the 
States  He  implies  that  this  In  some  magical  way  will  both  re- 
duce total  costs  of  the  program  and  Improve  the  situation  of  the 
ne»'dy  unemployed.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  tell  us  how  the 
miracle  Is  going  to  be  worked  If  he  Is  acquainted  with  the 
diiposition  of  the  Federal  W  P.  A  dollar  he  undoubtedly  thinks 
a  discrete  silence  on  the  details  of  his  scheme — whatever  it  may 
be-  the  better  part  of  valor 

Of  total  Federal  W  P.  A.  expenditure.  3  4  percent  goes  to  admin- 
istrative costs.  This  IS  the  lowest  percentage  of  administrative 
ccst  that  has  ever  been  recorded  by  any  relief  agency— m  fact  It 
Is  only  one-half  to  one-third  of  wtiat  most  State  and  local  relief 
agencies  spend  on  administration.  In  Its  btudy  of  W.  P  A  .  For- 
tune magazine  states  that  the  W  P.  A.  "functions  with  an  efficiency 
of  which  any  industrialist  would  be  proud  " 

The  next  largej.t  slice  of  Federal  W.  P.  A.  expenditures.  8.6  per- 
cent, goes  for  materials  Any  cutting  of  material  costs  results  in 
poorer  projects.  If  material  costs  are  cut  far  enough  it  means  a 
return  to  leaf  raking  or  the  dole  Overwhelming  opinion  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  as  expressed  In  Gallup  polls  and  otherwise,  is 
against  either  of  these  alternatives  The  people  definitely  feel 
that  those  who  are  unemployed  should  be  given  a  chance  to  work 
on  worth-while  Jobs 

The  other  88  percent  of  the  money  spent  by  W  P.  A.  goes  to  the 
project  u-orkers  themselves  Here  obviously  is  where  any  savings 
that  are  going  to  be  effected  must  come.  Governor  Bricker  wants 
cheaper  relief.  He  can  get  It  only  by  taking  It  out  of  the  hides  of 
the  needy  unemployed  who  work  on  W  P.  A  projects.  The  average 
monthly  wage  on  W  P  A  is  about  $54 — this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, for  family  heads  Perhaps  Governor  Brlcker  thinks  that 
$54  a  month  Is  too  much  for  an  American  family  to  get.  I  doubt 
if  the  majority  of  his  countryinen  will  agree  with  him.  A  saving 
which  requires  American  families  to  try  to  get  along  on  less  than 
W   P   A   wages  is  a  very  poor  form  of  economy 

Oovemor  Brlcker  Is  fond  of  accusing  others  of  playing  politics 
with  human  misery.  As  far  as  the  W.  P.  A  Is  concerned  It  is 
worthy   of   xu>te   that  the  Republican   mayor  of  Cleveland,  In   an 


open  hearing  before  a  congressional  committee  In  the  spring  of 
1939.  stated,  without  reservation,  the  W.  P.  A.  in  Cleveland  has  not 
been  politically  active  In  any  fashion. 

It  is  Ironic  to  note  that  In  1938  it  was  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  Congress  who  complained  that  we  were  favoring  the  Repub- 
llrars  and  that  the  Republicans  In  Cleveland  were  using  the 
W  P  A  to  tholr  advantage  Not  one  single  complaint  was  made 
by  the  Republicans  of  Cleveland  that  the  W  P  A  was  being  u.sed 
by  the  Democrats. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Republican  mayor  of  Cleveland  It  should 
be  noted  that  Investigation  showed  convincingly  that  Mayor  Harold 
Burton  at  no  time  showed  the  sUghtefct  desire  to  use  the  W  P.  A. 
for  p.Utical  purposes  Mayor  Burton.  In  the  midst  of  a  recession 
that  hit  his  city  harder  than  any  other  In  the  Union,  conducted  his 
relations  with  the  Federal  Government  and  the  W.  P  A.  on  the 
highest  plane 

Governor  Brlcker  knows  also  that  In  the  3  weeks  before  the 
elict.on  of  1938  the  W  P  A  rolls  In  Ohio  were  cut  by  some  5.000. 
If  the  W.  P  A.  were  playing  politics  in  Ohio  it  would  certainly  have 
waited  until  after  ths  election  to  cut  its  rolls. 

It  looks  as  though  Governor  Brlcker  himself  were  the  only  one 
who  Is  Interested  In  turning  thv  severe  crisis  of  Ohio's  needy  un- 
employed into  a  political  issue.  By  accusing  others  he  seeks  to 
divort  atU'utlon  from  the  Inadequacy  of  the  direct  relief  pro- 
vided by  his  own  administration.  In  talking  loudly  about  politics 
he  hopes  to  delude  people  into  accepting  a  cheaper  n  lief  set-up 
which  in  actvlality  will  only  mean  a  lowering  of  the  subsistence 
standard  uf  hundreds  of  thousands  of  already  hard-pressed  families. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Howard  O   Hnrrm. 
Deputy  Commiasioner. 


[Prom  the  Cleveland  News  of  Doceirber  25,   1939 1 

W.    p.    A.    WAS    WILLING    TO    SUPPLY    THE    JOPS    BtTT    THE    CITY    COULD    NOT 
FINA.NCE    THE    WORK.    OfTlClAL    SATS 

To    THE    EIOITOR    or    THE    NEWS. 

Sin:  In  your  issue  of  December  18  you  make  the  statement  that: 
"Washington's  W  P  A  juggling  before  and  after  the  1933  elections. 
In  Which  the  Cleveland  cut  of  75.000  to  30.000  Jobs  was  the  most 
severe  slash  in  the  country." 

Cn  May  12  1938.  Mayor  Harold  H.  Burton,  of  Cleveland,  broadcast 
the  following  statements: 

'"About  one-third  of  the  workers  In  rreater  Cleveland  are  out  of 
work.  This  number  has  doubled  since  October  <of  1937)  There 
were  then  90.000  out  of  work.  There  are  now  185.000  This  means 
370.000  people,  or  nearly  one-third  of  greater  Cleveland  s  population, 
today  are  unemployed  or  dependent  on  an  unemployed  worker 

"The  Federal  Government  has  thoroughly  examined  Cleveland's 
finances  and  relief  policies.  Based  cn  this  study.  Its  officials  In 
Washington,  Chicago  Columbus,  and  Cleveland  are  cooperating 
completely  with  us  in  meeting  the  crisis. 

"The  administration  of  relief  In  Cleveland,  whether  under  Fed- 
eral. State,  county   or  city  control  has  been  strictly  nonpartisan  " 

Does  your  comment  on  Juggling  mean  that  Mayor  Burton  was 
wrong — that  Cleveland  did  not  need  the  W    P    A    Jobs? 

The  day  following  Mayor  Burton's  broadcast,  you  said  In  an  edi- 
torial headed  Facts.  Figures,  and  Famine: 

"The  common  sense  of  the?«e  statements  of  fact  seems  to  us  so 
powerful  and  conclusive  that  we  cannot  imagine  any  honest  citizen 
of  Ohio  who  could  hear  them  and  remain  unmoved,  nor  any  legis- 
lator who  could  hear  them  and  remain  blindly  hoftlle" 

Has  The  News  changed  its  mind  about  the  need  in  Cleveland  In 
1938:'  As  to  the  reduction,  the  true  picture  of  that  is  that  the 
reduction  was  accomplished  gradually  The  peak  of  W  P  A.  em- 
plojtnent.  79  848  was  reached  cn  October  5 — a  month  be'ore  election. 
By  election  day  It  had  decreased  by  2.000  workers.  It  decreased 
thereafter  as  follows:  December.  74.563.  January-.  71.343:  February. 
67  956:  March.  67.7P9:  April.  64  113;  Mav  58  257:  June  52.317;  July. 
51  454;  August.  38.960;  September.  29.762;  October.  30.646;  Novem- 
ber. 30  205  The  News'  remark  about  Juggling  before  and  after  the 
1938  election  Implies  that  W  P  A  withheld  employment  quota  from 
Cleveland  On  the  contrary.  Cleveland  has  for  weeks  had  7  COO 
more  quota  than  it  took  advantage  of  The  inability  of  the  city  and 
other  sponsoring  units  to  provide  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
projects  kept  those  vacancies  unfilled  And  I  am  sure  that  The 
News  would  not  advocate  greater  Federal  finr.ncln'^  of  W  P  A. 
projects.  As  to  the  helpfulness  of  W  P  A  in  Cleveland.  Mayor 
Burton.  In  his  letter  of  December  16.  advised  Governor  Brlcker  as 
follows: 

"Throughout  the  year,  and  particularly  during  this  period  of 
emergency  •  •  •  the  Federal  Government  through  Its  W  P  A. 
and  Its  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  has  cooperated 
quickly  and  effectively  to  meet  the  emergency.  This  action  has  been 
of  great  value  to  Cleveland  and  will  continue  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance." 

Earl    MlVDFTlMAN. 

Special  Assistant,  Federal  Works  Agency. 
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Basis  for  a  Prosperous  Agriculture 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEXTATIVES 
Monday.  January  15.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  LEE  COULTER.  PH  D  LL  D  .  FORMER 
PRESIDENT.  NORTH  D.AKOTA  STATE  COLLEGE,  AND  MEMBER 
OF  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COMMISSION 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rt-marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  of  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  former  president  of  North 
Dakota  State  College  and  member  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  before  the  members  of  the  American  Livestock 
Association,  on  January  12.  1940,  at  Denver,  Colo.: 

Members  of  the  American  National  Livestock  Association,  guests, 
and  friends,  I  came  here  directly  from  WashinrUon.  our  National 
Capital,  where  the  subject  of  lending  importance  today  Is  the  move- 
ment to  extend  fcr  another  period  of  3  years  the  act  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  negotiation  of  reciprocal -trade  agreements  So 
important  is  the  subject  that  the  President  in  his  annual  address 
to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Nation,  after  devoting  one-third 
rf  his  time  to  a  di.scusslon  of  foreign  affairs  devoted  about  one- 
third  of  his  time  to  consideration  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program.  Only  one-third  of  his  time  ve&s  l?ft  for  the  ron'-ideratlon 
of  other  topics.  Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  subject  and  Its 
direct  bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture — and  especially 
the  pro-p>erlty  of  livestock  g.-owers — It  seems  appropriate  that  I 
should  center  my  address  today  around  that  subject.  I  h?id.  In 
fact,  already  drafted  a  much  more  general  address  In  which  dis- 
cussion centered  around  all  of  the  various  element.?  which  enter 
Into  national  prosperity.  Now,  however.  It  seems  to  me  appro- 
priate that  I  limit  myself  very  largely  to  a  discu.sslon  of  this  one 
subject 

A  trade  agreement,  as  you  know,  is  a  special  kind  of  treaty; 
perhaps  I  should  say  "a  special  type  of  commercial  treaty."  The 
dictionary  snys  that  "a  treaty  is  an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  nations  "  Presumably  ail  treaties  are  reciprocal  in  the  een.se 
that  ea"h  country  makes  certain  plcdzes  and  concessions  in  exchange 
for  equivalent  pledges  and  concessions  from  the  other  or  others 
as  the  case  may  be  IT  would  s^em  pfrfectly  proper,  therefore,  to 
briefly  refer  to  "reciprocal-trade  agreements"  as  "trade  treaties" 
since  they  are  agreements,  reciprocal  in  nature,  and  deal  with 
trade. 

I  believe  It  Is  true  that  In  every  country  treaties  are  negotiated 
by  the  Presldei^.t  and  members  of  his  Cabinet — with  the  assistance 
of  ministers  or  specially  appointed  delegates  to  conferences — or  by 
the  king,  emperor,  dictator,  or  corresponding  ch:ef  executive  In 
other  words,  treaties  are  negt-tiated  under  the  Immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  executive  officer,  I  believe  it  Is  also  true  that 
In  every  country — except  those  run  by  dictators — treaties  are  then 
submitted  to  tlie  Parlliiment  or  Congress  or  other  representative 
body  elected  by  the  people  for  their  approval.  In  our  own  coun- 
try provision  l.s  made  in  the  Constitution  for  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  by  the  President  and  for  their  approval  by  the  Senate 
before  they  become  binding  documents. 

EMFRCENCT 

In  1933  34  It  was  believed  by  the  President  and  Congress  that 
an  emtrgCTicy  existed  which  Ju.-!tifled  a  departure  from  the  visual — 
and  constitutional — procedure  And  an  amendment  was  adopted 
to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  providing  for  these  special  trade  treaties — 
June  12.  1934  This  act  authrrized  the  President  to  both  negotiate 
!ind  proclaim  there,  by  calling  them  agreements  rather  than  treaties, 
without  Senate  approval.  But  the  period  during  which  agreemtnts 
might  be  made  was  limited  to  3  years,  and  the  agreements  were 
to  be  effectl\e  for  a  base  period  of  3  years.  Three  years  alter, 
ho-:^-ever — 1936  37 — It  was  believed  that  the  emergency  still  existed 
or  that  a  new  one  hid  arisen.  Few  agreements  had  been  negotiated; 
there  was  little  evidence  of  harm  as  a  result  of  those  negotiated; 
mcst  countries  were  advancing  more  or  less  definitely  out  of  the 
world-wide  depression,  so  that  at  the  request  of  the  President  the 
act  was  extended  for  another  period  of  3  years — from  Juiae  12.  1937, 
to  June   12.  1940. 

Now  It  Is  said  that  the  emergency  still  exists,  or  that  a  new  one 
has  arisen,  and  a  resohitlon  has  been  Introduced  to  extend  the  act 
for  another  period  of  3  years,  to  June  12,  1943  In  the  meantime, 
revolutions  and  wars  have  spread  over  many  nations — in  spite  of 


the  claim  that  trade  treaties  would  save  the  world  from  new  out- 
breaks of  armed  conflict  In  the  meantime,  too,  tho.se  engaged  In 
ugnculture.  Industry,  and  labor  in  the  United  States  have  found 
that  little  or  no  benefit  has  come  from  the  trade  agreements  whll*. 
on  the  other  hand,  they  detect  much  harm.  Under  the  circum- 
stances there  are  many  who  believe  that  since  the  Senators  art 
employed  for  full-time  duty  and  paid  by  the  year,  as  are  members 
of  the  Senate  staff,  the.se  special  treallis  should  be  made  subject 
to  Senate  approval  before  they  are  made  effective.  Just  as  other 
treaties  must  have  Senate  approval,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
and  just  as  treaties  In  other  countries  must  first'  miet  with  parlia- 
mentary approval.  If  the  Senate  is  not  In  t-ession  when  one  of 
these  trade  treaties  Is  completed,  and  if  It  seems  desirable  to  make 
It  effectivt  at  a  very  early  date,  the  Senate  can  be  called  into  session; 
or  the  Senate  can  be  held  In  se.ssion  without  holding  Congress. 
Tills  is  not  an  uncommon  procedure. 

I  am  disposed  to  accept  the  view  that  if  the  act  providing  for 
these  trade  treaties  is  to  be  extended  for  a  period  of  3  years  they 
t-hould  be  made  subject  to  Senate  approval  (1)  unless  or  Until  the 
icope  of  these  treaties  Is  adequately  delimited.  (2)  unless  or  until  a 
measuring  stlc':  Is  prescribed  to  define  concessions  to  be  granted 
and  to  be  secured,  and  (3)  unices  or  until  a  foreign-trade  board 
has  been  created  with  detailed  Instructions  as  to  the  method,  scope, 
character,  eic.  of  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
by  Congress— corresponding  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  its 
Jurisdiction  over  our  monetary,  banking,  and  credit  system  or  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  our  transportation  sys- 
tem, etc. 

RECIPROCAL -TRADE    AGREEMENTS    AS    PEACE    TREATIES 

Much  has  been  said  during  recent  years  as  to  the  merit  of  trade 
treaties  as.  in  fact,  peace  treaties.  First,  it  was  said  that  thesa 
trade  treaties  would  definitely  serve  to  maintain  p.ace  or  prevent 
wars  not  only  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  but 
even  among  foreign  countries,  becnu^e  of  their  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  characteristics.  But  since  the  passage  of  the  act. 
June  12,  1934,  there  have  been  more  revolutions  and  wars — declared 
and  undeclared — among  foreign  countries  than  during  any  recent 
comparable  period.  Certainly  the  United  States  rr.n  the  risk  of 
becoming  definitely  involved  In  these  revolutior.s  and  wars  by 
launching  trade-treaty  negotiations  with  Spain  and  Italy  and  then 
falling  to  continue  to  a  successful  conclusion;  also  hy  ftepplng  into 
the  very  center  of  the  European  confusion  by  negotiating  trade 
treaties  with  Csrechoslovakfa,  Finland,  and  S^reden;  not  to  mention 
agreements  with  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Switzerland.  France,  and 
Great  Britain,  It  docs  not  appear  that  trade  treaties  served  to 
maintain  world  peace 

Second,  much  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that  a  continuation  of 
the  trade-treaty  program  would  help  to  restore  world  peace  amen? 
warring  countries.  Just  how  this  is  to  be  done,  for  Instance,  in  the 
case  of  Japan.  Manchukuo.  and  China;  or  In  the  case  of  Germany. 
Austria.  Czecho.slovakia,  and  Poland;  or  in  the  case  of  Italy,  Eihlopla. 
and  Albania;  and  now  In  the  case  of  Russia  and  Finland;  or,  finally. 
In  the  case  of  Germany,  which  is  at  war  with  Prance  and  memb.-^rs 
of  the  British  Empire,  has  not  been  disclosed.  There  are  many 
who  are  not  able  to  comprehend  how  these  trade  treaties  can  do 
otherwise  than  Increase  the  confusion  and  chaos. 

Third,  it  is  argued  that  the  trade-treaty  program  should  be 
carried  on  In  order  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  after  world  peace 
has  come.  It  Is  admitted  by  all  that  economic  chaos  docs  exist  and 
will  exist  whether  an  early  peace  is  restored  or  whether  war  con- 
tinues until  many  nations  have  collapsed  In  exhau.sticn  But  no 
concrete  statement  has  been  made  to  Indicate  how  these  trade 
treaties  are  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

Thouf^htful  and  conscientious  national  leaders,  both  among 
statesmen,  educators,  business  leaders,  and  others  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  trade-treaty  proErnm  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and 
Is.  in  fact.  dan!^;erous  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  believe  (a) 
that  treat.es  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  should 
be  subject  to  Senate  approval,  (b)  that  rules  governing  our  foreign 
trade  should  be  acted  upon  by  Conpjress  Just  as  the  Neutrality  Act 
recently  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  (c)  that  peace  and  order  must 
be  restored  at  the  world  peace  table. 

TRADE   TREATIES    IN    LIEU    OF    TARIFT    REN'ISION    BY    CONGRESS 

Since  the  emergency  feature  of  these  trade  treaties  Is  no  longer 
tenable  and  since,  in  fact,  they  are  not  peace  treaties,  did  not  pre- 
vent wars,  cannot  «>top  wars,  and  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  world 
peace  treaty  after  wais  have  ceased,  we  may  look  at  them  for  what 
they  really  are.  ^ 

These  trade  treaties  are.  In  fact,  a  piecemeal  revision  of  the  tariff  -C 
by  executive  action.  The  whole  program  was  and  Is  a  device  to  take 
tariff  making  away  from  the  legislative  body  (the  Congress  of  the 
United  States)  and  center  it  in  not  a  foreign  trade  board  or  a 
bipartisan  commission  but  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  a 
member  of  his  cabinet,  particularly  concerned  with  international 
diplomacy.  Tlius.  the  new  program  becomes,  in  fact,  a  new  type 
of  dollar  diplomacy.  Foreign  countries  are  promised  all  manner  of 
special  advantages  In  the  markets  of  the  United  States  In  return 
for  agreeing  to  suggestions  from  the  United  States  as  to  how  these 
foreign  countries  should  conduct  their  own  affairs.     It  is  a  form  of 
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Interference  In  the  conduct  of  forei^^n  btialnesB  which  may  very 
wtU  In  the  long  run  Involve  the  United  States  In  all  manner  of 
difficulty. 

A    TTVf    TARirr    FACTS 

EmbarRo  versii«  fre*  trade  There  are  no  Isolationists  In  the 
United  States  and  no  free  trades — or  at  lea'-t  they  are  as  few  in  each 
roup  as  CommunL«!t.s  en  the  one  hand  and  Fascists  on  the  other. 
Of  cours*.  thcs**  few  extreme  Isolationists  and  free  traders  are  noisy 
«nd  mu*t  be  watched  But  probably  more  than  90  percent  of  us 
are  for  somethine  far  less  than  embargo  on  the  one  hand,  but  far 
more  than  free  trade  on  the  other  That  we  are  net  lso!at!cn:sts  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  where  .us  100  years  apo  only  5  percent  of  our 
Import*  were  on  the  free  h.st.  90  years  ago  15  percent  were  on  the 
free  list.  65  years  »^o  25  pt-rcent  of  our  imports  were  on  the  free  list, 
40  years  ago  (1900)  about  50  percent  was  on  the  free  list,  and  now 
f r.  in  60  to  70  percent  cf  our  imports  are  on  the  free  list.  Our  poal 
Is  not  Isolation  but  the  highest  {possible  standards  of  living  and  the 
greatest  possible  prceporlty  for  all — producer  and  consumer,  city  and 
country.  North.  South.  East,  and  West. 

High  tariff  did  not  cause  dcprcFsicn  and  lo-\-  tariff  will  not  restore 
prosperity  The  tariff  acts  sine  the  World  War  (acts  of  1921,  1922. 
and  1930 >  averaged  considerably  lower  than  the  average  rates  of 
duty  in  tariff  acts  for  50  years  b^^fore  the  World  War  I  refer  you 
to  the  table  on  pa^e  443  of  the  last  '"Stattetlcal  Abstract  of  the 
Unitetl  States,"  Issued  May  1.  1939  by  the  United  States  Department 
cf  Ccmmerce  In  other  words,  recent  protective  tariff  acts  did  not 
pet  a  new  hi!:;h  level  of  tariff  n\tes  They  revi.sed  the  low  Tariff  Act 
of  1913  by  restoring  a  tariff  level  somewhat  lower  than  the  average 
of  tariff  acts  maintained  for  a  period  cf  50  vcars  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War. 

COLLAPSK    IN    FCREICN    TR^DE    1929    12    WAS    NOT    REL^TTD    TO    TAniFF    ACTS 
IN    TKIS   COrNTRT    OF    POaEICN    COrNTRITS 

We  in  the  United  Slates  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  tho 
value  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  decreased  fully  two-thirds 
(£6*3  percent)  between  1929  and  the  bottom  of  the  woild  depres- 
sion. Since  this  decrease  tcok  place  at  about  the  some  lime  as  the 
passage  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  It  is  not  surprising  that  n\any 
uninformed  persons  (or  others  with  special  motives  to  promote) 
should  plrice  th^  blame  squarely  upon  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act. 
But  closer  analysis  discloses,  first,  thai  two-thirds  of  our  imports 
were  already  on  the  free  list  and  were  kit  on  the  free  list;  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  decrease  in  value  of  imports  on  the  free  list  was 
exactly  at  the  same  rate  as  decieaoe  in  value  of  dutiable  Imports. 
Third.  It  should  be  added  that  \alue  of  exports  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries fell  to  exa.tU  the  same  rate,  and  yet  we  do  not  itrnxkediaiely 
blame  ihat  upon  tariff  acts  by  ail  foreiofi  cotiutries. 

Freiiuent  rcftreiice  iS  made  to  the  tsuft  that  the  recent  depression 
was  world-wioe  in  its  cxterit.  But  here  we  usually  stop.  Let  us. 
however,  examine  worli  fore^n-trade  figures.  Imports  into  all 
nations  In  the  world  (109  countries)  averaged  siiehtiy  more  than 
♦33.000.(500.000  annually  during  the  5-year  period  1925-29.  Then 
world  Imports  started  down  (in  response  to  a  world-wide  collapse  in 
prices,  especially  cf  raw  mat* rials  such  as  rubber,  sugar,  coffee,  milk. 
-tin.  and  many  others) .  By  1930  ib»:ore  the  passage  of  our  tariff  act) 
world  lmpf)rts  had  fallen  below  »29.0OO.0C0,0CO.  a  decrease  of  nearly 
$7.C00.00.1.0CO.  By  1931  world  imports  had  fallen  to  fa  1.000  000.000, 
another  decrease  cf  netirly  »8  COO  (XK)  000.  By  1932  world  mports 
had  fallen  to  less  than  $14.000 ,(X)O,0O0.  another  decrease  of  abcjut 
$7  OOO.O'XI.OOO  World  imports  decreased  slightly  ngain  In  1933  and 
1934  The  combined  reduction  iu  value  of  world  impcrts  into  109 
countries  represents  a  decxeast  cf  about  €6-3  percent  between  19:^9 
and  1932  In  other  words,  ilw  decrease  in  the  world  as  a  wboie  was 
faliuost  exactly  the  same  as  the  decrease  in  the  Uultt"d  States. 

What  has  been  said  with  referent^  to  the  falling  off  in  value  ol 
Imports  applKs  equally  with  reference  to  value  of  exports. 

Just  as  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  had  no  measurable  relationship  to 
the  world-wide  decline  in  imports  and  exports,  so.  too.  the  so-called 
Reciprocal  Trade  Asrceu-.enu  Act  had  r.o  relalionsliip  to  the  recovery. 
Imports  into  the  United  States  had  fallen  to  $1,323.000  000  by  1933. 
but  again  had  iucrea^ed  to  $2.04".0OC.»CO  by  1935.  This  was  an 
Increase  of  $725  000  000.  or  considerably  tnore  than  50  percent  before 
any  important  trade  agreements  had  been  negotiated.  Indeed,  the 
cnly  aureerm'Tit.''  crrmpleted  before  Januan,'  1.  1036.  were  thcs:-  with 
Cuba.  Belgium.  Haiti,  and  S*eden  Without  goin'^  into  detail,  it  Is 
eiiouph  to  add  that  the  value  of  exports  Ufcewlse  increa.sed  almcyst 
$70O.(XiO.0O0  between  19d2  and  1935  AUo.  without  gom^  into  detail. 
U  is  enough  to  note  that  world  imports  and  exports  had  liltpwise 
c;ef.nitely  staited  to  Increase  before  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  the  United  Stales. 

P«KSENT    EXPANSrOW    OF    rXPORTS    NOT    DtTT    TO    FOREIGN    CONCESSIONS    IN 
RECIPROCAL-TR-^EE    AGREZMENTS 

But  It  is  pointed  out  by  proponents  of  the  trade-agreements 
program  tliat  actually  exports  from  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased from  $2,131,414,000  in  1334  when  the  Trade  Treaty  Act  was 
passed  to  $3,091,096,000  m  1933  and  that  preliminary  estimates  of 
exports  for  1939  are  almo^t  exactly  the  8aa>«.  In  other  words,  the 
c^ollar  valvve  of  exports  has  acttially  increased  about  45  percent  since 
1934,  Thu^  they  wisii  to  attribute  to  the  Trade  Treaty  Act.  It 
does  seem,  thereltre  desirable  to  examine  the  claim.  First,  it  seems 
desirable  to  cxd-iue  exports  to  the  countries  engaged  in  wars  and 
revolutions  diirinr  the  5-year  period  in  question  Japan  and  China 
(Including  M..:.chukuo.  Hong  Kong,  and  Shantung*  have  t>een  in 
a  chaotic  condition  The  same  applies  to  Italy,  including  Ethiopia 
end  Albania.     The  same  also  applies  to  Spain  and  Germany,  lu- 


cludlng  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Our  exports  to  these  unfortu- 
nate countries  have  actually  fallen  off  since  \iCA  ,\  total  of  $26.- 
C37.C00.  When  exports  to  these  countries  are  excluded,  it  appears 
that  exports  to  all  other  countries  actually  increased  60  percent 
rather  than  45  p>erccnt  already  noted.  We  may  now  properly  divide 
these  exports  between  "exports  to  trade-agreement  countries"  and 
"experts  to  other  non-trade-agreement  countries."  I  shall  not 
burden  you  with  detailed  figures,  but  shall  be  glad  to  furni-h  them 
to  anyone  on  request,  taken  from  the  oflicial  Government  reports. 
Strangely  enough,  they  show  that  the  increase  in  experts  to  irade- 
agre.-ment  countries  was  61  percent  and  to  the  other  non-trade- 
a-^rccment  countries  likemise  it  was  almost  exactly  60  percent. 
Thus,  from  the  Government  statistics  It  appears  that,  first,  the 
increase  in  cur  exparls  only  lock  place  btfrre  any  important 
trade  agreements  were  negotiated  as  a  part  of  world-wide  recovery, 
preparation  for  war,  etc.,  but.  second,  that  our  e.xport  trade  in- 
creased as  much  to  the  non-trade-6igreement  countries  (excluding 
those  at  war)  as  to  the  trade-agreement  countries.  Incidentally, 
the  third  point  may  be  made  to  the  effect  that  world  Imports  and 
exports  among  all  of  the  109  other  countries  likewise  gained  at 
apprcximalely  the  same  rate. 

TRADE     AC.IKEMENTS     DOING     ACTUAL     DAMAGE     TO     AGRlCtJLTiniB 

There  would  be  little  value  in  this  discussion  merely  in  showing 
that  trade  apreement.s  have  accomplished  no  u.'^ef'ol  purpose.  By 
far  the  more  important  subject  is  with  reference  to  possible  harm 
that  may  have  been  done.  On  this  point  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
a  recent  investigation  disclosed  that  whereas  the  quantity  of  all 
Impcrts  Into  the  United  States  increased  a.s  a  part  of  the  general 
recovery  extei^dmg  between  1934  and  1937  by  52  percent,  the 
increase  In  quantity  of  corrmioditles  on  which  tarlfT  reductions 
were  made  in  r^'clprDcal -trade  agreements  Increased  123  percent 
From  this  It  would  appear  very  definitely  that  concessions  granted 
In  trade  agreements  greatly  stimulated  the  voliune  of  imports.  The 
Fame  investigation  disclosed  that  whereas  prices  in  general  ad- 
vanced about  20  percent  between  1934  and  1037,  prices  of  commodi- 
ties on  which  tariff  reductions  were  made  decreased  about  10  per- 
cent (9  9  percent).  Thus,  it  appears  that  concessions  made  by  the 
United  States  have  had  the  following  general  results: 

( 1 )  They  have  served  to  force  farm  prices  down  or  to  prevent 
them  from  rising,  or  at  least  to  slow  down  the  advance  wh.ch  was 
taking  place.  On  this  point,  they  have  gone  directly  contrary  to 
effort."  bring  made  to  Improve  the  price  level. 

(2)  They  hnve  displaced  farm  products  In  the  American  market 
by  encouraging  an  increase  In  the  quantity  cf  Imports. 

(3)  They  have  displaced  factory  products  in  many  cares,  thus 
c;;using  unemployment  and  hurting  the  farm  market  by  lowering 
the  purchasing  power  cf  factory  wage  earners 

(4)  They  have  been  a  factor  In  holding  down  factory  pay  rolls 
becau.se  cf  the  mere  severe  competition  from  foreign  products,  thus 
Icwerlng  labor's  purchasing  power  and  Interfering  with  development 
of  a  profitable  market  in  the  United  States  for  the  products  of  the 
farm. 

If  time  permitted.  I  could  cite  you  great  numbers  of  Individual 
cases  where  these  different  Injurious  effects  are  clearly  evident. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  by  correspondence  If  any  of  j-ou  desire 
more  in  detail. 

EXTENT    OF    TARIFF    EE\ISION 

I  am  asked  day  after  day  to  give  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  tariff  revision  has  been  carried  through  thus  far. 
Permit  me  to  cite  Just  a  few  facts  A  nport  Jiust  released  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  indicates  that  in  1937  Impcrts  of  all  commodities 
subject  to  duty  were  valued  at  $1.442000C00  Rates  of  d'.-.'y  have 
been  reduced  en  commodities  whos3  import  %aluo  wa.s  $815  fioo.003. 
Thus  rates  nf  dutv  have  been  reduced  en  42  percent  of  all  dutiable 
ln:ports.  Perhaps  I  should  say  in  passing  that  this  applies  equally  to 
agricultural  and  ncnagrlcultural  Items.  In  fact  rates  of  duty  have 
been  lowered  on  47  percent  of  all  dutiable  agricultural  imports  (In- 
cluding articie«;  made  from  agricultural  raw  materials  1.  while  reduc- 
tions have  b?v'n  made  on  only  30  percent  of  strictly  nonagricuitural 
cf'.'rip.ble  imports.  There  arc  about  2.500  commodities  subject  to 
tariff  duties.  Already  reducticns  have  been  made  on  about  1.100  of 
these  Items,  cr  agim  about  42  percent  of  all  import  commodities. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  law  authorizes  increase  or  riecrea.'-e 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  in  any  case.  It  is  sicnificant  that  thus 
far  ro  Increasra  have  been  granted.  In  other  words.  th;s  is  a  broad 
ger.cnil  downward  revision  of  the  Tariff  Act  bv  the  executive  de- 
partment charged  primarily  with  the  responsibility  of  mamtatning 
frlf-ndly  rrlaricns  with  foreign  ccuatries  and  not  especially  con- 
cerned with  "keeping  the  home  fires  burning  '  As  already  noted, 
the  law  permits  increases  or  reductloiis  not  to  exceed  50  percent. 
TTie  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  to  which  reductions  have  been 
carried  A  recent  official  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission  dis- 
clcses  that  up  to  date  reductions  have  averaged  38  percent.  In  other 
words  th?  average  rate  of  duty  has  been  cv.t  considerably  more  than 
cne-third.  As  already  noted,  reductloros  in  the  case  of  agrlcultiural 
ccmmcdltles  have  been  equal  to  or  greater  than  In  the  case  of  non- 
agricultural  WhUe  the  reduction  on  all  items  has  averaged  38 
pjerrent.  the  reduction  on  agricultural  items  has  averaged  40  percent, 
while  the  reduction  on  nonagricuitural  Items  has  averaged  only  35 
percent 

RECTPRtX'AL    TRADE    AGREEMENT    PT!OPO^a:^■TS    CLAIM    THAT    "SMALL    REDUC- 
TIONS  WITH   LIMITED   TARXFF  QL  OT.'.S  HITRT   ONLY    A   LITTLE  ' 

In  defendm:^  reductions,  especially  on  agricultural  products  pro- 
ponents of  trade-agreements  prograin  have  made  much  of  the  fact 
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that  rate  reductions  have  been  relatively  small  and  that  in  many 
cases  tariff  quotas  have  been  established.  Many  addres.ses  have  been 
made  claiming  that  the  increase  in  imports  amounts  to  only  a 
trickle.  This  goe.s  directly  contrary  lo  the  well-known  fact  that 
•Just  a  little  bit  less  than  enough  rain  is  a  drought  and  spells  dis- 
aster." or  again.  "Just  a  littU-  bit  more  than  enough  rain  is  a  flood 
and  spells  disaster  "  It  was  because  the  Mls.slsslppt  River  gets  1 
foot  or  2  feet  cut  of  its  banks  that  hvmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
cf  public  money  have  been  spent  to  control  the  flow.  Scores  of 
other  Illustrations  could  be  given  The  National  Government  under 
A  A.  A.  moves  into  a  community  and  buys  Just  a  iittle  to  give 
away  for  relief  in  order  to  raise  the  price  to  farmers.  It  would 
Stem  that  if  taking  Just  a  little  out  of  the  bucket  will  keep  it 
from  overflowing,  then  adding  Just  a  little  to  the  bucket  will  make 
It  overflow.  And  so  it  is  that  the  tariff  program  has  lowered  or 
held  down  prices  to  fanners  and  displaced  farmers  in  the  American 
market;  thus  leaving  more  natural  resources  idle  and  lowering  the 
purchasing  power  of  agriculture  for  industrial  products;  thus  lead- 
ing to  more  unemployment. 

METHODS    or  CONDUCTING    NEGOTIATIONS 

Much  is  said  during  the  current  debate  with  reference  to  methods 
of  negotiating  reciprocal -trade  agreements  compared  with  methods 
of  tariff  revision  by  Congress  Proponents  of  trade  treaties  stress 
the  fact  that  "thoy  provide  for  public  hearings."  Having  presided 
at  a  dozen  of  these  public  hearings,  I  can  bring  witness  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  compare  with  public  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  But  far  more  important  than 
this  is  the  fact  that  after  the  public  hearings,  when  Congress  re- 
vises the  tariff,  there  is  open  and  extended  public  debate.  All  of 
this  is  .secret  under  the  trade-treaty  program.  The  public  is  kept 
absolutely  in  the  dark.  If  there  Is  logrolling  as  claimed  In  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate.  It  is  in  public  view 
and  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  people  who  make  up  the 
total  Citizenship  of  America.  The  logrolling  which  Is  carried  on  by 
those  negotiating  trade  agreements,  such  as  the  public  decision  to 
withdraw  copper  in  connection  with  the  agreement  with  Chile  or 
the  decision  to  discontinue  negotiations  with  Argentina  (until 
after  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  extended  and  after  the 
elections  have  been  held)  Is  far  more  undesirable  than  logrolling 
before  the  public  gaze. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  tariff  revision  by  Congress 
and  by  the  President  with  the  aid  of  the  State  Department  is  the 
fact  that  Congress  attempts  to  arrive  at  "difference  In  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  case  of  competing  commodities  between  the  United 
States  and  the  principal  foreign  supplier."  Decision  is  based  upon 
the  Judgment  of  500  Members  of  Congress  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  country.  In  the  case  of  trade  treaties  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  make  the  decision  influenced  by  their  desire  "to 
appease  foreign  countries"  or  "to  demonstrate  that  we  are  good 
neighbors"  or  in  an  attempt  to  Influence  foreign  countries  in  the 
method  which  they  have  chosen  to  pursue  In  regulating  their  own 
foreign  trade." 

NEW  TITLE  TO  TRADE  TREATY  ACT 

If  the  act  authorizing  reciprocal-trade  agreements  Is  extended  for 
another  3  years,  there  are  many  who  believe  that  the  title  should 
be  changed  to  read :  "An  act  to  bring  about  longer  hours  of  labor 
In  the  United  Slates,  to  force  a  lowering  of  wages,  to  bring  about 
lower  prices  for  farm  products,  to  retire  farm  land  from  produc- 
tion, to  Increase  the  dependence  of  the  people  of  this  country  upon 
foreign  sources  for  their  everyday  requirements,  to  make  it  Impos- 
sible for  farmers  to  pay  their  Interest,  mortgages,  taxes,  freight  rates, 
and  other  overhead  burdens,  and  for  other  purposes." 

REVENUE 

The  Tariff  Act  Is  a  revenue  measure  as  well  as  a  measure  to 
regulate  th"  foreiEjn  trade  of  the  United  States.  In  1929  the  Tariff 
Act  produced  $580,976.000— more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  of 
revenu''  By  1938  this  was  down  to  only  $293,070,000-  a  decrease  of 
almost  $300 boo  000  It  Is  true  that  part  of  this  decrease  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  prices  of  Imports  are  much  lower  than  they  were  In 
1929  Thus,  If  a  given  commodity  was  valued  at  $100  in  1929  and 
If  the  tariff  rate  were  40  percent,  the  revenu'?  would  be  $40  If  the 
same  commrdity  at  the  present  time  is  valued  at  $60  and  the  rate  of 
duty  remains  the  same,  or  40  percent,  the  revenue  is  only  $24  In 
this  case  the  mere  falling  off  in  price  of  Imported  commodities 
called  fcr  a  loss  of  $16  in  revenue.  Then.  tCK).  a  small  part  of  the  de- 
crease is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  Imports  is  slightly 
lower,  although  it  is  well  to  note  here  that  the  quantity  of  im- 
port.«  in  1937  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  quantity  in  1929  In 
other  words,  the  number  of  tons,  pounds,  bushels,  bales,  barrels, 
gallons,  etc  ,  imported  in  1937  added  up  to  exactly  the  same  as 
the  number  Imported  In  1929  so  that  quantity  of  imports  is  not 
the  Important  factor  in  the  lowering  of  Government  revenue  The 
big  factor  in  lowering  Government  revenue  has  been  the  reduction 
in  rates  of  duty  on  Imported  commodities  under  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  prnpram.  A  recent  study  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  discloses  that  the  lower  rates  of  duty  on  trade 
agreements  thus  far  negotiated  would  produce  $113,000,000  less  of 
revenue  than  the  rates  in  effect  before  the  passage  of  the  act.  Here 
then  we  have  the  National  Government  deliberately  sacrificing  an 
Important  source  of  revenue  at  the  same  time  that  other  serious 
effects  upon  dumestic  agriculture,  industry,  and  lat>or  result. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This  brief  address  would  net  be  complete  without  at  least  some 
Indication  cf  what  recommendations  might  be  made  in  view  of 
the  present  move  to  extend  the  trade-agreements  program  for 
another  period  of  3  years  Very  briefly.  I  believe  that  the  facts 
already  presented  Justify  the  following  suggcstlon.s:  Trade  treaties 
are.  of  course,  a  special  form  of  commercial  treaties,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  must  necessarily  be  authorized  to  negotiate 
both  general  and  special  trade  treaties  But.  hrst.  all  of  these  trade 
treaties  should  be  subject  to  Senate  approval.  I  also  lirmly  believe 
that  since  the  whole  question  of  revenue  and  of  protection  to 
domestic  economic  life  Is  Involved  these  should  be  s-ubject  to 
approval  by  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  as  well,  even  though 
they  do  deal  quite  directly  with  foreign  relations.  My  next  sugges- 
tion is  that  these  trade  treaties  should  be  bilateral  in  character 
In  the  .sense  that  they  should  be  "conditional  most-lavored-nation 
treaties"  rather  than  "unconditional  '  In  other  words,  concessions 
granted  in  trade  treaties  to  a  given  country  with  which  negotiations 
are  earned  on  should  not  be  extended  to  all  other  countries  uncon- 
ditionally unless  they,  In  turn,  enter  Into  agreements  carrying 
equivalent  concessions  to  the  United  States. 

A  third  suggestion  Is  that  the  greatest  need  at  the  present  time 
1=;  to  establLsh  a  measuring  stick  or  a  rule  setting  forth  the  basis 
for  changes  In  rates  of  duty.  etc.  The  rule  of  Congress  which 
attempts  to  mea.surc  difference  In  cost  in  production  and  difference 
In  living  standards  seems  to  me  to  be  far  more  preferable  than  the 
present  point  of  view,  which  is  largely  to  appease  foreign  countries 
by  making  concessions  which  are  damaging  to  our  own  economic 
life. 

My  fourth  suggestion  Is  that.  Insofar  as  trade  concessions  are 
provided  for  under  authority  granted  by  Congress,  they  should  be 
subject  to  a  Federal  foreign-trade  board  rather  than  to  any  one 
member  of  the  Cab.net  or  other  official. 

Perhaps  this  is  far  enough  to  Indicate  the  character  of  the  prob- 
lem which  Is  receiving  such  widespread  consideration  In  Congress 
and  throughout  the  country.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  your  organization  and  to  discuss  this  subject  with  you.  All 
figures  which  I  have  used  in  this  address  are  taken  from  Govern- 
ment reports  and  are  the  very  latest  and  most  accurate  available. 
There  are  many  phases  of  the  subject  which  time  did  not  permit 
me  to  discuss,  such  as  currency  depreciation,  gold  movements, 
international  exchange,  foreign  quota-controlling  systems,  foreign 
exchange-control  arrangements,  etc  I  shall  be  glad  to  supplement 
this  address  by  further  correspondence  with  any  who  may  desire 
to  go  into  the  subject  more  In  detail. 


The  Antilynching  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFOR.VIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  15,  1940 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Concress  has 
before  it  for  consideration  a  bill  to  curb  lynching  in  the 
United  States.  While  occasionally  members  of  other  races 
fall  victim  to  the  crime  of  lynching,  it  is  chiefly  the  colored 
race  that  suffers.  These  13.000.000  fine  American  citizens, 
one-tenth  of  our  population,  are  denied  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution. 

GLAD   TO    SUPPORT  THE    MEASURC 

While  I  am  the  author  of  a  similar  bill,  I  am  glad  to  lend 
my  support,  along  with  others,  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Congress.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  my  name  appears  among 
the  first  on  the  discharge  petition. 

LYNCHING— A     CRIME    AGAINST    COD 

The  Scriptures  are  filled  with  passages  that  forbid  the 
taking  of  a  life,  and  the  best  known,  perhaps,  is  the  com- 
mandment which  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Again,  they 
are  very  plain  as  to  our  duty  to  respect  constituted  civil 
authority.  In  Matthew  xxii:  21  we  find  Christ  telling  the 
Pharisees:  "Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God*s." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  two  elements  that  underlie  the  crime 
of  lynching — that  is,  taking  of  a  life,  and  the  refusal  to  allow 
the  law  to  take  its  course — are  both  forbidden  by  the  Good 
Book. 
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My   guess   Is  that   this   figure   would  be   In  the   neighborhood   of   26    I         I  dont  know  wlaetlicr  tboHo  who  nroonM*  ttw  oaKt-at-oroOnt^oB 
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THIS   BH-L    IS   RSAI.    AMnilCAJ^SM 


We  have  heard  much  said  recently  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
about  Americanism.  We  aJl  loudly  proclaim  at  every  oppor- 
tunity that  we  are  100-pcicent  American;  that  we  abhor 
foreign  "isms";  or  thai  we  believe  in  American  democracy. 
Do  we  really  mean  those  things  when  we  say  them?  Here  is 
our  chance  to  show  by  supporting  this  measure,  as  it  goes 
through  the  Congres.s.  whether  our  Americanism  is  working 
all  the  time  or  is  U5ed  only  when  it  suits  our  convenience. 

LTNCHINC    IS    CONTRARY    TO    THE    DECLARATION     OF    INDEPENDENCE 

I  know  of  but  one  way  to  test  an  issue  to  determine  whether 
or  not  It  is  American  or  un-American:  that  is  by  comparing 
it  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  our  fundamental  documents. 
This  bill  is  to  correct  practices  forbidden  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Th!5  document  states  that  "all  men  are  created  equal,"  and 
again  that  "all  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights — life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Can  anyon*"  doubt  that  a  law  designed  to  protect  one  class 
of  people  against  another  class  is  according  to  the  American 
way  of  life? 

TH«  CONSTTTUTICN    rOKBIDS    LYNCHING 

Read  again  the  prean^ble  to  the  Constitution  that  we  have 
all  sworn  to  uphold.  Do  the  exprcoslons  "establish  justice, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  or  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty '  mean  anything  to  us? 

Again,  docs  the  expression  "due  process  of  law"  have  any 
application  to  this  subject?  Reread  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  amendments,  those  passed  at  the  close 
of  the  War  between  the  States.  Do  these  not  give  our  colored 
people  the  same  rights  as  any  other  people? 

My  colleagues,  we  must  admit  that  if  we  are  going  to  be 
consistent  in  our  Americanism  we  must  support  this  measure. 

LYNCHING  AND  THE  POLL  TAX 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the  opposition  to  this 
measure,  both  within  and  without  this  Congress,  comes  from 
the  11  States  that  still  cling  to  the  poll  tax.  a  tax  that  keeps 
from  the  polls  the  very  persons  that  are  to  be  protected  by 
this  proposed  measure. 

I  believe  the  two  are  very  closely  tied  together:  for  when- 
ever the  victims  of  lynch  law  are  able  to  express  themselves  by 
the  ballot,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  they  get  the  con- 
sideration they  deserve. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  hitting  at  the  poll-tax  evil.  I 
hope  it  may  have  the  support  of  a  majority  of  this  Congress. 
If  we  are  going  to  talk  Americanism,  let  us  go  all  the  way. 
and  discriminate  in  no  way  against  any  t)ecause  of  race, 
creed,  or  economic  status. 

I  hope  the  antilynch  bill  will  soon  become  a  law  and  that 
the  poll-tax  bill  will  soon  follow. 


Trade  Ajrreements  and  Shipping  in  Foreign 

Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  V.  PARSONS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  15,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON    MAX   ORELL   TRUnT 


Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  RtcoRO.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  Commissioner  Mux  0*Rell  Truitt.  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  at  the  executive  luncheon  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute  held  at  the  Whitehall 
Club.  New  York  City,  on  Thursday.  January  11.  1940: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  thia  executive  meeting  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Inatitute.    The  problema  confronting 


American  shipping  are  many  and  varied  Our  success  In  fOhMn? 
those  problems  depends  upon  the  clarity  with  which  we  are  able  to 
view  them,  the  energy  with  which  we  attack  them,  and  above  all. 
the  degree  of  cooperation  which  those  of  you  who  represent  private 
initiative,  and  we.  who  represent  the  Oovernment.  are  able  to 
achieve. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  today:  That 
Is  the  opportunity  which  the  occasion  affords  for  discussion  of  a 
matter  that  Is  of  great  interest  to  the  American  fjeople  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  shipping  indiLstry.  I  refer  to  the  Hull  trade-agree- 
ments pro«?rani  Tbe  contliiuat:on  of  tbe  pjrograxn  is  of  importajiie 
to  all  segment-s  of  the  national  economy.  It  Is  of  special  innport.ince 
to  those  who  make  their  hvin?  from  shipping  In  foreign  commerce 

The  program  was  inaugurated,  as  you  know,  in  1934  It  ran 
orlg'.nally  for  a  period  of  3  years.  It  was  reaffirmrd  by  Congress  in 
1937  Agreements  have  been  negotiated  with  21  countries  which 
normally  account  for  three-flfths  of  our  foreign  trade.  The  en- 
abling act  Is  again  before  Congress.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  those 
Interested  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  that  the  program 
may  t>e  extended  for  another  3  years.  No  industry  has  a  greater 
stake  m  the  outcome  than  the  Industry  represented  by  this  institute. 

Secretary  Hull,  more  than  any  other  person,  is  responsible  for  the 
trade-agreement.s  program.  During  his  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  public  se^^■lce.  Mr  Hull  had  a  good  opportunity  to  ob«er\e 
the  evil  effect-s  of  the  logrolling  method  of  tariff  adjustment  He 
became  convinced  that  the  right  way  to  handle  tarlfT^  wa.'*  by 
executive  treatment,  administered  by  experts  en  a  natloral  and 
nonpolltlcal  basis.  Acccrdingly  one  of  hts  first  acts  a?  Secretary 
of  State  was  to  seek  authority  to  negotiate  trade  a^eernents  v.-\'h 
other  nations,  looking  townrd  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers and  a  mutually  profitable  increase  in  our  trade  with  other 
nations  of  the  world 

There  has  been  great  controversy  about  the  program  Some  of 
Its  proponents  have  envisioned  trade  agreem.ents  as  a  solution  for  all 
of  our  difHcultipp  Critics,  en  the  other  hard,  have  predicted  dire 
things  as  a  result  of  each  agreement  and  nothing  less  than  national 
disaster  if  the  prcgram  vere  continued.  Actually,  the  Issue  1?  not, 
In  my  opinion,  that  Important.  Trade  agreements  are  not  a  cure  all. 
They  will  not  solve  the  many  vexing  problem**  with  which  we  r.re 
confronted.  They  do.  however,  offer  a  great  contribution,  a  strp  in 
the  direction  of  trade  and  peace,  and  the  prosperity  upon  which, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  peace  is  likely  to  depend. 

The  excitement  that  has  been  generated  by  this  program  has 
given  many  people  the  Idea  that  there  Is  something  abstruse,  snmo- 
thing  mysterious,  something  occult  about  trade  agreements  Actu- 
ally, the  thefts  of  the  program  Is  as  plain  as  A  B  C  It  Is  based 
upon  the  simple  fact  that  a  lasting  trade  between  nations  like  a 
lasting  trade  between  Individuals  and  between  firms,  mu^t  benefit 
both  parlies  Foreign  trade.  In  Us  fundamentals.  Is  Just  like  any 
other  trade  I  have  never  understood  why  there  should  be  so  much 
mystery  about  it  Of  course,  speculation  has  been  refined, 
and  the  mechanics  of  exchange  have  beccme  more  complicated 
with  time,  but  the  underlying  principle,  so  it  seems  to  me.  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  which  motivates  trade  between  Individuals 
or  between  two  sections  of  the  same  country. 

There  was  a  time  when  man  did  not  tradei  he  practiced  self- 
sufficiency,  and  his  standard  of  living  was  low.  Today,  even  nations 
find  it  difllcult.  If  not  impossible,  to  get  along  without  the  products 
of  other  lands.  And  it  is  signlQcant,  I  l>elleve.  that  the  more  highly 
developed  the  nation  the  greater  Is  likely  to  be  the  volume  of  Its 
commerce  with  other  nations. 

Any  of  us.  if  we  wished,  could  retire  to  a  piece  of  land  ar.d  pro- 
duce everything  required  to  sustain  life  In  the  human  body  That 
is  about  all  we  coiild  do.  We  certainly  couldn't  produce  all  of  the 
foods  we  are  accustomed  to  eat.  the  clothes  we  are  accustomed  to 
wear,  and  th;^  amusements  we  are  accustomed  to  enjoy  We 
couldn't  have  automobiles  radios,  refngertitors.  and  the  many  other 
things  which  wo  have  com,  to  associate  with  modern  civilization. 
The  chances  are  we  wouldn't  have  much  In  the  way  of  culture, 
either,  because  culture  uepends  to  a  great  extent  upon  otir  asso- 
ciation and  Interchange  of  ideas  and  goods  with  others  A  nation 
could,  of  course,  do  a  better  Job  of  self-sufflciency  than  could  an 
individual,  but  the  influence  upon  the  standard  of  living  would  be 
the  same.     That  Is — bad 

Modern  Industry,  which  depends  upon  trade  for  its  existence, 
has  Increased  the  standard  of  living  manjrfold.  It  might  be  argued. 
of  course,  tliat  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  didn't  have  so  many 
material  possessions  I  won't  attempt  to  debate  that  point  Most 
of  us.  however,  like  to  eat  good  food,  live  in  good  housco.  send  our 
children  to  good  schools,  drive  automobiles,  and  enjoy  generally  as 
many  of  the  good  things  cf  life  as  we  can.  We  arc  able  to  have 
what  we  do  have  principally  because  of  one  factor — trade.  And  the 
term  "trade  "  includes  foreign  trade. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  industrial  revolution  Increased 
man's  productivity  by  four  times.  There  Is  no  way  cf  computing 
the  degree  to  which  our  well-being  has  been  enhanced  by  trading 
with  other  nations.  The  degree,  of  course,  varies  for  different 
countries.  I  venture  to  say,  however,  that  for  the  people  of  some 
countries,  foreign  trade  represents  the  difference  Ijctween  savagery 
and  civilization.  Certainly  It  means,  to  ethers,  the  dilTerencc  be- 
tween poverty  and  prosperity  I  have  attempted  to  mak-*  a  rough 
gu«M  of  the  extent  to  which  foreign  commerce  Increases  the  na- 
tional income  of  the  United  Statesi  conversely  the  degree  by  which 
our  standard  of  being  would  be  lowered  If  we  »cre  to  attempt  to 
produce  for  ourselves  everything  which  we  now  Import,  and  were 
ready  to  accept  the  Ineviuble  concomiunt.  loss  of  our  export  trade. 


Ify  gueaa  Is  that  this  Ogure  would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  25 
percent.  In  other  words,  those  who  now  make  $6  a  day  would  be 
reduced  in  their  ability  to  buy  to  perhaps  H-50  a  day.  This  Is 
something  that  those  who  are  respoDalble  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  worker  should  keep  In  mind.  Moreover,  the  consequences 
of  such  an  attempt  would  be  the  first  certain  step  down  the  road 
which  leads  to  autarchy,  totalitarianism,  and  the  horrible  strug- 
gles which  Inevitably  loUow  In  the  wake  of  stete-controiled 
economies. 

In  making  these  obsenratlons  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  I  am  making  a  plea  for  free  trade.  Free  trade,  regardless 
of  Its  theoretical  afcpects.  could  not  possibly  be  applied  In  the  world 
of  today.  There  are  certain  segmenu  of  the  national  economy  which, 
for  military  or  other  rea.«ions.  must  be  preserved  There  are,  more- 
over, some  products  which  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  export. 
This  Is  no  reason,  however,  for  abandoning  all  foreign  trade;  rather. 
It  Is  but  an  added  reason  for  stimulating  trade  in  those  commodi- 
ties which,  without  injury  to  the  national  secvirlty  and  economy. 
we  still  And  It  advantageous  to  buy  and  sell. 

Trade  agreements  are  based  upon  the  principle  of  uncond  tlonal 
moet-fnvored-iiation  treatment.  A  lot  of  heavy  things  have  been 
said  and  written  about  this  precept.  Like  the  fundamentals  of 
foreign  trade  it.self.  the  most-favored-natlon  principle  is  really  very 
simple.  It  involves  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  undertaking  on 
our  part  to  treat  all  comers  alike.  That  means  that  when  we  give 
concessions  to  one  country  in  a  trade  agreement  we  automatically 
extend  them  to  all  other  countries  which  do  not  discriminate 
against  us.  This  might  look  like  giving  something  for  nothing 
In  reality.  It  Is  the  only  fair  way  to  do  business,  either  domestically 
or  Internationally,  and  It  Is.  to  boot,  the  most  profitable  method 
In  the  end 

Critics  of  the  trade-agreements  program  are  very  active  at  this 
time  Those  who  advocate  outright  abandonment  are  fewer  now 
than  when  the  prcgram  was  begun.  However,  there  have  been  ad- 
vanced various  prop<3«als  which,  while  ostensibly  concerned  with 
procedure,  would  In  fact  destroy  the  program. 

One  of  these  proposiUs  demands  senatorial  ratification  of  each 
Individual  agreement  This  has  been  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Cctirt  as  not  being  a  legal  requirement  to  a  valid  agreement.  The 
American  people  are  overwhelmingly  dedicated  to  the  democratic 
principle,  to  the  democratic  way  of  life.  There  are,  however,  some 
things  which  Just  cannot  be  done  by  caucus.  One  of  them  is  tariff 
adjustment  Experience  has  shown  that  the  only  way  tariffs  can 
be  adjusted  in  Congress  is  upward.  Necessity  sometimes  dictates 
that  they  be  adju.sted  downward.  In  either  case,  to  get  anywhere. 
the  Job  must  be  done  ,somewhere  else  than  In  the  lobbies  and  Halls 
of  Congre.ss  In  pointing  out  this  Indubitable  historical  fact  I  do 
not  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  Integrity  of  any  Congressman.  Each 
Ccngressman  does  his  best.  I  am  sure,  to  represent  the  locality  from 
which  he  comes  That  Is  the  essence  of  representative  government. 
Unfortunately  tariff  pressure,  on  a  national  basts.  Is  almost  Inva- 
riably upward  In  a  changing  world  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  employ  a  more  flexible  procedure  to  maintain  our  place  among 
the  great  trading  nations.  A  century  and  a  half  of  logrolling 
cnlmlnated  In  the  disastrous  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
Since  1934  our  Government  has  been  attempting  In  a  patient,  cau- 
tious, scientific,  and  orderly  fashion  to  adjust  some  of  the  excesses 
of  that  act  and  by  so  doing  to  stimulate  a  healthy  two-way  trade — • 
a  reciprocal  trade — with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Congress.  If  It  so  desires,  can  insist  that  the  Senate  ratify  each 
agreement.  Insistence  upon  that  right  would  undoubtedly  kill  the 
prcgram.  The  executive  bran<fh  of  the  American  Government  has 
asked  Congress  to  approve  a  broad  policy  and  then  leave  the  me- 
chanics of  negotiation  to  those  who  are  expert  in  such  matters  and 
who  have  no  ax  to  grind  except  the  Interest  of  the  country  as  a 
^hole.  This.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  a  reasonable  compromise  for  us  to 
make  with  condition.*;  as  they  are  There  are  some  who  regard  this 
procedure  as  a  sacrifice  of  democratic  principle  Actually.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  safeguards  which  we  hare  against  that  regimentation 
of  all  kinds  of  business,  particularly  of  foreign  trade,  which  we 
have  seen  come  about  in  so  many  other  countries.  If  we  are  to  have 
freedom  of  enterprise,  let  s  have  some  of  it  in  otir  foreign  trade. 

Another  prcp<j.sal  which  has  gained  considerable  support  is  that 
we  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  difference  l>etwern  the  cost  cf  pro- 
ducing articles  in  the  United  States  and  what  it  costs  to  produce 
them  abroad  and  then  make  the  tariff  In  each  case  cqtial  to  this 
difference.  There  are  two  very  potent  answers  to  this  proposal. 
One  is  that  you  can't  determine  the  cost  of  production;  the  other 
Is  that,  even  If  you  could.  It  wouldn't  mean  anyihuig — there  would 
be  no  bu^lne.^ 

The  moit  eminent  tariff  authorities  In  America  Including  two 
former  chairmen  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  have  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  you  can  obtain  with  any  degree  of  exactitude  the  cost  cf  pro- 
ducing things  In  foreign  countries.  One  of  our  greatest  tariff 
authorities  cnce  challenged  any  eccnomlst  to  give  him  the  cost  of 
producing  a  tomato  in  Canada  Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  ship- 
ping busincas  certainly  know  how  difllctilt  It  is  to  a.scertaln  the 
rost  of  building  vessels  abroad  and  operating  them  under  foreign 
flags.  We  have  a  research  division  at  the  Maritime  Commlanion 
emptovlng  mere  than  a  hundred  people;  we  send  men  abroad  to 
make  intensive  studies,  yet  we  find  It  very  dlAcult  to  determine  the 
difference  In  the  cort  of  constructing  vessels  In  America,  and  the 
cost  of  constructing  them  In  foreign  yards  as  wtll  as  the  difference 
Jn  the  cost  cf  op<Tating  them  under  American  and  foreign  flags. 
And  ship  costs  I  am  told  by  those  who  know,  are  child's  play  com- 
pared to  some  that  the  Tariff  Commission  has  had  to  work  on. 
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I  don't  know  wbether  those  who  propose  the  oost-af-prodtictlon 
formula  know  It  or  not.  but  this  procedure,  tf  actually  applied, 
would  mean  the  end  of  otu  foreign  tr*de. 

Suppose,  for  example.  It  were  possible  to  grow  rubber  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  In  the  United  States:  suppose  further  that  we  should 
aacertj^ln  the  cost  of  growing  rubber  abroad,  the  cost  of  growing 
rubber  here,  and  should  then  levy  a  tariff  exactly  equal  to  the 
dltlercnce.  Wouldn't  the  result  be  that  we  would  stop  bU3rlng 
rubber  from  abroad?  The  only  reason  for  buying  from  a  foreign 
producer  Is  to  get  a  better  prtjduct  or  one  which  we  cannot  pro- 
due*  economically.  If  you  equaliw  the  price,  and  if  the  quality 
IS  the  same,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  ccnsumer  will  buy  from  a 
domestic  source.  That  may  look  like  good  business.  The  catch 
is  That  it  might  cost  a  dollar  a  pound  to  produce  the  rubber  here. 
while  we  can  get  it  from  the  Ea>-t  Indies  fcr  20  cents  a  pcund.  So 
long  as  the  East  Indian  producer  is  willing  to  sell  It  for  that  price, 
and  to  buy  automobiles  and  other  products  from  us.  and  thus 
develop  a  reciprc<;al  trade.  It  set>ms  to  me  that  the  present  systeoi 
is  the  right  one. 

Along  with  this  cost -of -production  discussion  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  talk  al>out  the  low  standards  of  living  m  foreign  covintrles. 
Some  of  our  people  claim  to  see  a  great  danger  to  the  American 
standard  of  living  in  the  fact  that  foreign  workers  are  paid  l(>wer 
wages  than  our  workers.  I  have  never  l)een  able  to  see  what  that 
ha*  to  d:  with  the  matter.  We  buy  a  foreign-made  product  be- 
cause it  is  iJToduced  more  economicaily,  be<'ausc  it  is  b«tter.  or  for 
both  reasons.  The  foreigner  buys  from  us  for  the  same  reasons. 
Each  side  benefits,  both  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  If  each  one  dldnt 
benefit,  there  wouldn't  be  any  business.  That's  the  thing  to  keep 
in  mind.  This  is  business  under  the  capitalistic  system,  and  I 
think  we  want  to  keep  It  for  a  while. 

It  may  seem  a  bit  Inconsistent  for  me.  as  a  member  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  to  di.scuss  the  liberalization  of  trade.  One  of  our 
principal  activities,  as  you  know,  has  to  do  with  ship  subsidies  Sub- 
sidies are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  tariff  In  reversf.  which  makes 
them.  1  siippo;  e.  a  form  of  trade  barrier.  Unfortunately  this  par- 
ticular form  of  trade  barrier  is  believed  to  be  necessary  if  we  are  to 
have  a  merchant  marine  in  foreign  trade. 

It  costs  from  about  one-third  more  to  over  twice  a<;  much  In  ?ome 
Instances  to  build  ves.=els  in  the  United  States  as  it  does  in  some  for- 
eign yards,  and  to  run  them  under  the  American  flap  the  percentages 
are  about  the  same.  That  means  that,  If  we  expect  to  have  any 
Fhipplng  in  foreign  trade,  we  have  got  to  be  prep.ir*^  to  pay  sub- 
sidies sufficient  to  cover  the  higher  costs  of  the  American  operator. 
We  have  found  a  merchant  marine  of  some  proportions  desirable  for 
the  proper  development  of  our  foreign  commerce  and  vital  as  an 
auxiliary  to  our  defense  forces.  Hence  subsidies  in  overseas  .shipping. 
The  higher  costs  of  American  operation,  shipping  people  contend. 
are  caused  by  the  development  of  America  as  a  protectionist  country. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  illogical,  therefore,  for  the  shipping  Industry 
to  ask  for  some  form  of  assistance  sufBclent  to  cover  the  higher  costs 
resulting  from  the  protection  of  other  Industries.  It  Is  not  feasible 
to  levy  a  straight  tariff  on  foreign-flag  shipping.  We  achieve  the 
same  result  by  paying  subsidies  to  American  operators  engaged  In 
foreign  trade. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  while  we  are  on  this  subject  that  the 
subsidies  now  being  paid  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
amount  to  approximately  13  percent  of  the  eamlnss  of  the  lines 
involved  That  means  that  they  are  equivalent  to  a  tariff  of  13  per- 
cent As  tariffs  go.  this  Is  a  very  reasonable  degree  of  protection. 
Tariffs  of  30.  40.  and  50  percent  are  very  common  In  the  American 
schedule  and  there  are  some  that  run  as  high  as  200  and  even  300 
percent 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  American  operators  engaged  In 
foreign  trade  carry  only  about  a  third  of  the  goods  which  enter  and 
leave  our  shores  Here  again  shipping  people  contend  that  their 
aspirations  are  very  modest.  Some  of  the  industries  which  have 
been  most  vocative  in  opposing  the  Hull  program  enjoy  90.  95.  and 
tven  98  percent  of  the  domestic  market.  One  Industry  which  has 
been  very  critical  has  99.5  percent  I  have  yet  to  find  any  shipping 
men  objecting  because  a  foreign-flag  operator  was  able  to  participate 
In  our  trade  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  1  percent. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  shipping  Industry  should  be 
Interested  In  the  continuation  of  the  Hull  trade-agreements  program. 
Some  of  them  are  common  to  all  Industries;  others  are  peculiar  to 
fchippmg  In  foreign  commerce. 

The  most  Important  reason,  of  course.  Is  that  the  program  alms 
at,  and  has  achieved,  an  Increase  in  foreign  trade.  T'he  value  of  our 
business  with  other  nations  has  increased  several  biUlon  dollars  diu- 
ing  the  period  that  the  program  has  been  In  force.  No  one  will  con- 
tend that  trade  agreements  are  responsible  for  all  of  this  increase; 
no  one  familiar  with  the  situation  will  deny  that  they  have  helped. 
The  Influence  of  the  program  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  trade  with 
countries  with  which  we  have  agreements  has  Increased  more  rapidly 
than  has  trade  with  those  countries  with  which  we  do  not  have 
agreements.  It  could  be  said,  I  suppose,  that  this  Is  a  purely  accl- 
oenul  circumstance  That  it  Is  rx)t  accidental,  however.  Is  indi- 
cated by  the  further  fact  that  most  of  the  countries  with  which  we 
have  negotiated  agreemenu  have  increased  their  trade  with  us  more 
than  they  hsve  with  other  countries. 

Canada,  in  the  3  years  of  our  first  agreement  with  her.  Increased 
her  purchases  from  m  42  percent,  while  hei  purchases  from  other 
countries  liK:reased  only  22  percent.  Cuban  purchases  from  the 
United  States  have  more  than  doubled  since  the  trade  agreement 
went  into  effect  In  September  1834  E>urlng  the  first  3  years  of 
the  agreement,  Cuba  increased  her  izonoru  from  us  103,  203.  and 
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231    percent.     The   Imports   from    other    countries,    meanwhile,    In- 
crea.sed  onlv  87.  107.  and  57  percent     These  figures  show,  first,  that 


and   foreign   trade,   then  by  outlining  some  potiits  a   con.structlve 
program  must  embrace 
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branches      of      American      agriculture,      industry,      mining,      and 
commerce) ." 


admitted   It.   but   boasted  of   the   trade-agreements   program   as   "a 
general  tariff  readjustment."  which.  Incidentally,  he  claims  he  ef- 
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231  percent.  TYie  Imports  from  other  countries.  mean'xh!le.  In- 
creased only  87,  107.  and  57  pcrcont  These  flerures  show,  first,  that 
the  expansion  of  our  foreign  commerce  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  6  years  was  not  accidental:  secondly,  that  It  was 
■  sustained  recovery  and  not  a  Qasb  in  the  pan. 

The  Hull  program  has  ir  rtasod  trade.  A  fact  that  Is  of  special 
importance  to  the  ghlppii»3  Industry  Is  that  trade  has  been  in- 
creased l>oth  ways. 

The  pro-^ram  has  also  been  of  direct  benefit  In  another  way. 
Trade  ajfreemcnts.  by  their  very  nature,  tend  to  stabilize  foreign 
commerce.  Security  in  the  shipping  industry  is  likely  to  depend, 
in  final  analysis,  u^-on  a  rea.'^onably  steady  flow  of  poods  between 
nations.  This  is  especially  true  of  American  shipping.  Tramp 
owners  are  able  to  adapt  thcmselve.i  to.  and  even  benefit  by,  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  flow  of  gccds  The  American  merchant  marine. 
which  comli?ts  almost  exclusively  of  llrer  services,  cannot  help  but 
be  injured  by  such  fluctuations  The  program,  by  encouraging 
a  healthy  two-way  trade,  and  thus  encouraging  stability  In  our 
forel{;n  ccynHterce.  has  contributed  much  to  prasperlty  and  em- 
ploymenrm  American  ^hlppint;. 

T7\e  indirect  benefits  of  th"  program  are  no  less  Impcrt«nt 
Shipping,  like  many  other  industries,  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
gen-ral  health  of  the  national  economy.  When  th°  country  as  a 
whole  prospers,  shipping  prospers;  If  the  country  goes  Into  a  decline. 
6hlppln«  also  goes  into  a  decline. 

There  Is  one  more  angle  that  is  of  Interest  to  all  of  us.  I  refer 
to  sane  commercial  relationships  as  a  factor  for  peace.  Trade 
certainly  won't  keep  nations  from  fighting  with  each  oth?r — at 
least  it  never  ha» — but  they  are  less  likely  to  ftt^ht  II  they  do  busi- 
ness on  a  mutually  advantageous  basts.  Mnst  of  us  have  ccme 
to  realize  during  the  past  20  years  that,  although  political  events 
occupy  the  ftage.  the  destiny  of  nations  generally  is  decided  in 
the  cold,  hard  realm  of  economics.  Anything  that  contributes  to 
the  well-being  of  the  peo{.les  of  the  earth  Is  an  influence  for  peace 
Pureljjn  trade,  by  enabling  the  people  of  one  nation  to  sell  what 
they  can  produce  to  advantage  and  to  buy  from  the  people  of  j 
another  nation  that  which  they  can  produce  to  advantage,  in-  ; 
creases  the  standard  of  living  of  everyone  concerned  and.  for  that 
reason,  makes  nations  less  likely  to  resort  to  the  cruel  arbitrament 
of  war. 

The  trade-agreements  program  attacks  this  problem  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  by  Increasing  trade  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  welfare  not  only  of  our  own  people  but  also  of 
those  with  whom  we  do  business.  Secondly,  by  repudlnting  the 
Idea  of  ecc;nomlc  aggression,  we  have  endeavored  to  create  an 
atmosphere  lavorable  to  the  solution  of  the  impasse  which  has 
developed  in  foreign  affairs  during  the  past  decade  W&r  is  now 
raiding  In  several  parts  of  the  globs.  Military  warfare  was  pre- 
ceded by  years  of  economic  warfare  I  do  not  know  which  kind 
of  warfare  is  responsible  for  the  other,  but  there  Is  certainly  a 
connection.  Each  is  the  expression  of  an  approach  to  Interna- 
tional affairs  that  we.  by  means  of  the  Hull  program,  ha'e  sought 
to  temper  throiiph  the  application  of  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
commercial  policy  The  fact  that  a  good  share  of  the  earths 
peoples  are  at  war  should  not  cause  us  to  abandon  our  procram; 
rather,  it  should.  )n  my  opinion,  cause  us  to  stress  mere  than  ever 
before  those  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  progress  and  peace. 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  George  N.  Peek.  MoLne.  111.,  delivered  before  the 
members  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association. 
January  12.  1940.  Denver.  Colo.: 

My  subject.  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Trade.  Involve*  the  funda- 
mental* of  American  prosperity  and  well-being.  The  subject 
•Mumes  particular  nigniflcance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
election  year.  The  American  people  will  be  a.«ked  to  approve  or 
diMpprove  the  poUrte*  followed  by  the  present  administration. 

Ycu  arc  M-eking  my  views.  I  presume,  because  you  feel  that  from 
my  Icn^  aaBociailon  with  the  efl'ort  to  secure  farm  equality,  and 
from  myexperlence  in  Washington  with  this  admlnl.stratlcn.  I  may 
be  able  to  throw  »cmp  light  en  some  of  the  thin?»  that  have  been 
happening  that  l.ave  puzaUed  you  a.s  they  have  me.  I  shall  try  to 
do  thij  First  by  ttlung  you  somethin,'  of  the  pa.«t  and  present 
kituutioLi  in  rtspect  to  the  adminutration's  activities  In  agriculture 


and   foreign   trade,   then  by  outlining  some  points  a  constructive 
program  mus'  embrace 

Secretary  Wallace  summed  up  the  farmers'  present  economic 
position  in  Chicago  last  month  before  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  when  he  said  that  the  farmers'  share 
of  the  national  income  "is  about  equal  to  the  share  they  received  in 
the  5  years  before  the  great  depression  "  Secretary  Hull,  at  the 
same  convention,  paid  farm  Income  In  1939  would  be  $3,600,000,- 
COO  less  than  in  1929. 

This  situation  requires  some  analysis  after  7  years  of  supervision 
and  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  5  years  preceding 
the  depression  long  will  be  remembered  by  farmers  and  livestock 
producers  as  years  of  great  dimculties.  particularly  in  the  grain  and 
livestock  sections  cf  the  country. 

Agriculture  and  foreign  trade  are  so  closely  tied  together  that  It 
Is  ImposBible  to  consider  one  without  the  other.  Nevertheless,  this 
Is  precisely  what  the  administration  has  tried  to  do.  In  practice 
It  has  treated  them  as  though  they  were  totally  separate  and  un- 
related problems  On  the  one  side  in  its  domestic  legislation  it  has 
attempted,  however  unsuccessfully,  to  ra:se  domestic  price  levels 
Independent  of  world  price  levels,  and  on  the  other  side  in  its  for- 
eign-trade activities.  It  has  purs\!cd  a  policy  of  low  tariffs,  free  trade, 
and  internationalism,  disrecarding  wage,  price,  and  living  condi- 
tions In  this  country  compared  with  these  in  the  world  at  large. 
It  IS  like  trying  to  ride  two  horses  going  in  oppoeite  directions  at 
the  same  time  It  cannot  be  done,  and  the  attempt  does  not  make 
sense  We  must  either  exert  our  main  effort  to  improve  and  main- 
tain and  protect  our  American  standards  and  our  national  economic 
security,  or  we  must  move  in  the  direction  of  lowering  them  to 
approximate  these  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  where  peasantry,  terf- 
dom.  and  forced  labor  are  too  often  the  rule. 

Most  of  us  think  that  American  tradtione  are  worth  preserving. 
Administration  spokesmen  protest  that  that  is  what  they  are  trying 
to  do.  But  how  can  you  reconcile  the  attempt  to  control  and  regi- 
ment the  individual  producer  and  Individual  production  at  home 
with  the  concurrent  attempt  to  expose  our  producers  to  Increased 
competition  from  abroad  in  the  form  of  increased  Imports  at  cut- 
rate  prices?  And  how  can  you  reconcile  cither  policy  with  the 
goal  of  protecting  and  maintaining  American  traditions  and  Ameri- 
can standards? 

This  is  the  dilemma  with  which  the  country  has  been  faced  for 
the  past  6  years,  but  the  administration  has  refu.sed  to  recognize  it. 
In  its  efforts  to  avoid  this  dilemma,  of  its  own  making,  the  admin- 
istration has  Jumped  to  one  hot  spot  after  another.  No  one  has 
Jumped  further  and  faster  than  Secretary  Wallace.  He  has  tried 
crop  restriction,  with  and  without  the  processing  tax.  He  has  tried 
soil  conservation,  so-called,  but  he  makes  the  payments  provided  the 
farmers  take  the  dose  of  acreage  restriction  which  he  pret^cribes. 
He  first  oppjosed  the  idea  of  marketing  agreements,  in  1933  prevent- 
ing the  conclusion  of  more  than  100  agricultural  marketing  agree- 
ments and  codes;  he  then  later  switched  over  to  favor  them  on 
occasion.  He  has  alternately  opposed  and  supported  the  idea  of 
export  subsidies  on  major  export  crops  He  has  alternately  opposed 
with  violence  and  supported  with  enthusiasm  benefit  payments  ju 
export  crops.  He  has  favored  a  policy  of  crop  loans  above  market 
levels,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  opposed  any  thought  of  a  two- 
price  system  for  export  crops  He  has  supported  the  administra- 
tion's low-tariff  program  on  every  possible  occasion.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  numerous  respects  it  is  in  clear  opposition  to  the  agri- 
cultural Interests  he  is  supposed  to  protect.  Indeed,  his  economic 
adviser.  Mordecai  Ezekiel.  is  on  record  against  the  development  of 
certain  industrial  uses  for  farm  products  on  the  ground,  if  you 
please,  that  they  would  compete  with  imports.  Mr  Wallace  seemingly 
has  been  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  his  policies  and  Mr  Hulls,  com- 
bined, have  cost  us  some  of  our  best  foreign  markets  for  farm 
products  and  have  led  to  a  revival,  in  camouflaged  form,  of  the 
discredited  Farm  Board  theory  of  storing  up  surpluses  without  mak- 
ing adequate  provision  for  disposing  of  them. 

This  Is  an  Interesting  record,  if  not  a  consistent  one.  In  two 
things,  however.  Mr  Wallace  has  been  consistent.  He  has  stead- 
fas*  ly  clung  to  the  Idea  of  centralized  political  control  from  Wash- 
ington of  the  Individual  farmer's  production,  with  the  huge  appro- 
priations and  the  vast  bureaucracy  which  that  places  at  his  dis- 
posal. And,  too.  ho  has  steadfastly  refused  to  take  a  stand  for  the 
farmer  against  the  Hull  program  wl'h  its  constant  undermining 
effect  on  farm  prices  and  farm  prosperity.  Always  he  has  subordi- 
nated the  farmer  to  Mr  Hull's  doctrinaire  low-tarifT  ideals.  In 
fact,  he  even  sought  to  Justify  the  Argentine  agreement  as  a  measure 
cf  "war  Insurance.  '  although  on  what  possible  theory  and  against 
what  possible  war  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  foreign  trade.  In  1932  foreign  trade  hit 
an  all-time  low,  but  even  lower  than  our  foreign-trade  Indexes  were 
the  indexes  of  farm  prices  and  farm  Income.  In  the  following  2 
years  some  marked  Improvements  were  noted  In  respect  to  these, 
even  though  they  still  were  far  short  of  what  was  desired  and  nec- 
essary to  recovery.  In  1934  It  was  felt  that  .-special  measures  were 
desirable  In  connection  with  our  foreign  trade  to  stipplement  the 
domestic  effort  toward  recovery:  accordingly,  the  so-called  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  was  passed.  Ostensibly  It  was, 
to  quote  from  the  act: 

"For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  market.'*  for  the  products 
of  the  United  States  (as  a  means  of  a.iUsting  in  the  pretent  emer- 
gency In  restoring  the  American  standard  of  living.  In  overcoming 
domestic  unemFlo'j'ment  and  the  present  economic  depression,  in 
Ir.creaslng  the  purchasing  power  cf  the  American  public,  and  In 
ettUbli&iilng  and  maintaming  a  better  relaiiunshlp  among  various 


branches      of      American      agriculture.      Industry,      mining,      and 
commerce >  " 

This  was  to  be  accomplished  "by  regulating  the  admission  of 
foreign  goods  into  the  United  States  In  accordance  with  the  charac- 
teristics and  needs  of  various  branches  of  American  production  so 
that  foreign  markets  will  be  made  available  to  those  branches  of 
American  production  which  require  and  are  capable  of  developing 
such  outlets  by  affording  corresponding  market  opportunities  for 
foreign  products  in  the  United  SUtes."'  Such  was  the  purpose 
expressed  by  Congress 

Ttie  bill  goes  on  to  authorize  the  President  "whenever  he  finds 
that  any  existing  duties  or  other  Import  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country  are  unduly  burdening  and  restrict- 
ing the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  purpose 
above  declared  will  be  promoted  by  the  means  hereinafter  speci- 
fied "  to  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign  governments  and  to 
proclaim  modification  of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restric- 
tions It  limits  his  authority,  however,  to  Increase  or  decrease  any 
charges  by  more  than  50  percent.  It  prohibits  transferring  any 
article  Ijetween  the  dutiable  and  free  lists.  It  specifies  that  the 
proclaimed  duties  and  other  restrictions  shall  apply  to  all  foreign 
countries;  provided,  that  the  President  may  su.-^pend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bill  to  any  country  Ix'cause  of  Its  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  American  commerce  or  because  of  other  acts  or  policies 
which  In  his  opinion  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  changes  were  to  become  effective  from  and  after  the  time 
specified  in  the  proclamation  The  President,  however,  may  termi- 
nate any  prcxrlamation  in  whole  or  in  part  at  any  time 

Every  agreement  Is  .subject  to  termination,  upon  notice  to  the 
foreign  government  at  the  end  of  not  more  than  3  years  from  the 
date  it  becomes  effective,  and  thereafter  upon  not  more  than 
6  months'  notice. 

The  bill  becam.e  effective  in  June  1934  for  3  years,  and  in  March 
1937  was  extended  by  Congress  for  a  further  3  years.  Unless  again 
renewed  it  will  lapse  on  June  12  of  this  year,  although  the  agree- 
ments made  under  it  will  continue  unless  denounced  or  otherwise 
terminated. 

At    the    time   of    Its    first    passage    In    1934   I   favored    the    act.     I 
saw   in   It   a   bargaining   weapon   of  great   potential   power,   which 
I  thought  would  be  used  primarily  to  move  oppre.s.sive  surpluses  of 
our    great    exports.     But    what    happened?     Desirable    trades    were 
rejected.     Instead  of  being  used  to  bargain  on  behalf  of  our  export 
crops,  it  was  used  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  general  tariff  reduction 
without  congressional  sanction.     This  was  done  by  ust-  of  the  so-    , 
called  unconditional  most -favored -nation  policy,  under  which  any 
concession   granted   to   any   one    nation   was   straightaway   granted    i 
to  every  other  r.ation  In  the  world,  without  requiring  any  conces-    • 
Blon    in   return.     To    make    these    tariff   reductions   as    general    as    i 
possible,  the  administration  carefully  declined  to  take  note  of  the    i 
M.veral  hundred  blaceral  agreements  existing  among  other  nations    | 
of  the  world  from  the  benefits  of  which  the  United  Stales  was  and    | 
is   excluded.     It    also  declined   to   take   note   of    many   other   trade 
agreements  and  trade  piactlces  among  foreign  nations  which  were    j 
and  are,  in  fact,  discriminating  against  the  United  Slates      Official 
reports  of  the  Unit.ed  States  Tariff  Commission  on  this  point  were 
Ignored,  for  to  have  noted   them  would  have  defeated  the  undis- 
closed   purpose    of    general    tariff    recuction    without    congressional 
sanction      Only  Germany  was  excluded  from  the  list  of  the  admin- 
istration's   tariff    boneficiarieb,   and    that    for    reasons   which    were 
personal    and    political    rather    than    commercial    or    economic    in 
nature.     Even    Russia    and    Japan    were    allowed    to   sit    in    on    the 
feast,  and  they  r.ro  still  in  their  seats 

The  administration  throughout  1934  and  1935  had  vigorously 
denied  that  any  attempt  to  bring  at>out  a  gen-'ral  reduction  in 
tariffs  was  contemplated  Even  President  Roosevelt  himself,  as 
late  as  November  1935.  said  in  a  letter  to  me: 

"Nobody  is  asking  lalssez  faire  or  tinconditlonal  most-favorcd- 
nation  general  reduction  In  tariffs." 

The  truth  Is  that,  whether  or  not  other  nations  were  asking  for 
generalization  of  concessions,  our  International  altruists  gratul- 
tou.<;ly  gave  It  to  all  countries  except  Germany  Half  a  dozen  of 
tl.ese  agreements  already  had  been  completed  when  the  President 
wrote  tliat  letter  and  the  rest  followed.  The  Cuban  agreement  is 
the  only  on"  where  the  concessions  were  not  generalized. 

Later  In  the  same  winter  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Grady, 
either  more  frank  or  less  blind,  in  a  magazine  article,  disclosed  the 
objective  and  the  method  employed.     Mr.  Grady  said: 

"Our  objective  Is  the  general  amelioration  of  the  world  situa- 
tion.    •     •     • 

"We  have  already  lowered  many  rates,  which  have  been  general- 
ized to  other  countries.  When  we  shaU  have  gone  the  rounds  of 
most  of  the  Important  countries  of  the  world,  reducing  in  each 
case  the  duties  on  commodities  of  which  It  Is  the  principal  source, 
we  shall  have  lowered  our  tariffs  on  a  great  many  items  where 
the  case  for  lowering  Is  Justified  Aa  a  result  of  extending  these 
reductions  to  virtually  all  countries,  we  will  obtain.  It  would  seem, 
what  the  proponetits  cf  unilateral  tariff  reduction  deiire;  but  we 
Will  do  it  more  carefully  and  scientifically  than  is  possible  by 
legislative  action." 

Of  course,   he  referred   to  a  general  reduction   in  the   tariff. 

Lat»  r  In  a  speech  at  Rlverslrle.  Calif,  he  said: 

"Tills  new  policy  is  of  an  importance  that  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated We  are  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  meshing  our 
domestic  economy  into  world  economy." 

Tlie  fraud  was  apparent  The  purpose  now  is  no  longer  con- 
cealed.   In  fact,  Mr.  Hull  In  a  recent  speech  at  Chicago  not  only 


admitted  It.  but  boasted  of  the  trade-agreements  program  as  "a 
general  tariff  readjustment."  which.  Incidentally,  he  claims  he  ef- 
fected mere  wlrely  and  efBclently  than  Congress  could  have  done, 
which  should  be  interesting  news  for  Congress,  but  Its  main  sig- 
nificance lies  In  Its  revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  Mr  Hilll 
has  departed   from  thinking   In   terms  of  democratic   government. 

He  attempts  to  Justify  this  usurpation  of  authority  by  blaming 
all  the  ills  of  the  world  on  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930  He 
Ignores  the  fact  that  the  world  depression  set  in  more  than  a  year 
before  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  became  effective,  and  that  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  was  merely  a  belated  effort  to  protect  our  domestic 
economy  from  the  world-wide  collapse  of  commodity  prices  Actu- 
ally the  depression  resulted  primarily  from  the  Impoverishment  of 
nations,  the  dislocations  of  trade,  and  the  destruction  of  Interna- 
tional exchanges  caused  by  the  World  War.  In  the  effort  to  recoup 
the  huge  economic  losses  of  the  war.  the  various  nations  vastly  over- 
expanded  the  production  of  commodities  far  beyond  the  power  of 
the  weakened  world  market  to  absorb  them — coffee  sugar,  rubber, 
copper,  wheat,  are  prime  examples — with  the  inevitable  result  In 
the  late  twenties  of  a  general  world-wide  collapse  of  all  commodity 
prices,  and  a  consequent  collapse  of  wcrld -purchasing  power  and  of 
international  exchanges  which  contributed  progresslvelv  to  the 
confusion  which  followed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  "that  Mr. 
Hull  a.ssails  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  he  attempts  to  credit  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934  with  all  the  Improvement  since  1932.  This 
Is  fancy  skating  on  thin  ice  for  a  man  who  has  said  "figures  don't 
lie.  but  liars  figure."  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  administration  program  has  now  been  In  operation  for  more 
than  5  years.  The  claims  of  Its  advocates  have  been  ardent  but 
shifting      Facts  have  been  unkind  to  them      For  example: 

( 1 )  They  have  said  that  trade  agreements  are  definitely  helping 
American  farmers  to  win  back  vital  foreign  markets  Unfortu- 
nately, the  fact  is  that  under  these  policies  our  cotton  exports  have 
been  cut  In  half,  and  our  wheat  exports  well  nigh  disappeared  until 
the  wartime  demand  from  Europe  developed. 

(2)  They  have  said  that  concessions  have  been  granted  only  where 
Imports  were  needed  to  supplement  our  own  production.  But  com- 
pare this  statement  with  the  practically  all-lncluslve  list  of  American 
farm  products  selling  below  parity  (1.  e..  the  domestic  supply  out- 
running the  demand)  on  which,  nevertheless,  the  administration  hat 
seen  fit  to  lower  tariffs  and  encourage  cut-rate  imports,  thus  In- 
flicting further  blows  on  an  already  weak  structure  of  farm  prices 

(3)  They  have  said  that  unless  we  lower  tariffs,  foreigners  will 
not  be  able  to  get  the  money  to  buy  American  farm  products. 
Contrast  with  that  the  fact  that  from  1934  to  1938.  inclusive,  for- 
eigners, through  sales  of  gold  and  silver,  had  obtained  nearly 
$7  000.000,000  more  than  was  necessary  to  pay  for  all  their  pur- 
chases in  this  country.  They  u'-ed  it  not  to  buy  farm  or  ether 
products,  or  to  pay  their  debts  to  us.  but  to  buy  securities,  to  In- 
crease their  liquid  holdings  here,  and  to  buy  elsewhere  war  mate- 
rials and  other  supplies.  There  Is  more  than  enough  dollar  ex- 
change available  to  foreigners  now  to  buy  Aiherican  goods  without 
our  feeling  we  must  open  our  markets  to  foreigners  at  the  expente 
of  our   own   producers 

(4)  They  have  claimed  that  we  needed  triangular  trade  and  the 
only  way  to  get  it  was  through  general  tariff  reduction.  But  tri- 
angular trade  long  ago  ceased  to  bo  a  significant  factor  in  cur  for- 
eign trade,  and  it  went  out  the  window  almost  entirely  when  the 
present  European  war  was  declared, 

(5)  A  final  aigument  to  obscure  the  real  nature  of  the  program 
was  for  a  long  time  given  great  prominence  namdy.  that  the  agree- 
ments were  a  means  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world.  That 
argument  has  not  been  heard  much  since  Septemter  1.  until  tha 
President  revived  It  In  his  message  to  Congress  last  week,  but  If  tha 
opposite  had  been  clauned,  it  would  have  forecast  events  more 
clearly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  outbreak  of  war  has  revealed  the  admin- 
istration policy  as  obsolete  and  ineffective  an  economic  wetipon  aa 
the  bcw  and  ar'^ow  would  be  on  a  modem  batlkfield.  Tlie  only 
world  in  which  this  program  would  work  Is  a  world  vi  holly  at  peace, 
a  world  cf  stabilized  exchanges,  a  world  of  uniform  wage  and  price 
levels — standards  of  living  Itistead  of  that,  we  have  war  with  in 
violent  dislocations  of  trade,  a  fresh  collapse  of  currencies,  destruc- 
tion of  living  standards  In  the  belligerent  and  near-belligrrent 
countries,  and  no  indication  of  the  outcome  save  that  it  wii:  b« 
tragic  This  is  the  world  economy  to  which  the  administration 
spokesmen  have  boasted  of  Unking  us — In  which  they  seek  to 
enmesh  us  funher.  We  want  none  of  It,  and  the  stronger  the  waU 
we  can  build  between  us  and  it.  the  better  for  us  and  ours. 

In  the  agreements  which  have  been  made  there  have  been  ap- 
proximately 1.100  tariff  rates  reduced.  100  items  bound  on  the  fre« 
list.  50  bound  against  Increase  and  not  1  tariff  rate  raised.  About 
200  agricultural  tariffs  have  been  reduced,  although  in  the  cam' 
palgn  of  1932  said  Mr   Roosevelt: 

"I  do  not  Intend  that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  trade  agreements  let  me  glT« 
you  a  few  figures  from  official  data — Just  a  few  high  spots: 

For  the  years  1935-38.  Inclusive,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  waa 
In  operation.  Comparing  the  yearly  average  of  exports  and  Imports 
In  this  period  with  1934.  when  the  act  was  not  In  operation,  ufBclal 
figures  disclose  that : 

All  merchandise:  E:xport8  Increased  •654.000XXX),  or  31  percent; 
Imports  lncreas?d  $720,000,000.  or  44  percent. 

Agricultural:  Exports  Increased  $62,000,000,  or  7  percent;  lmport« 
increased  $495,000,000,  or  45  percent. 
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Industrial:  Experts  Increased  »591,000.000.  cr  49  percent;  Imports 
Increased  $225X00  000.  or  41  percent. 

For  the  first  8  rncnths  of  1939.  which  was  prior  to  the  European 
war.  compared  wrh  the  flrst  8  months  cf  1934: 

Agricultural:  E.xpc^rts  declined  $60,000,000.  or  -11  percent;  Imports 
Increased  $203  000.000.  cr  29  percent. 

Industrial:  Experts  Increased  $506,000,000.  or  73  percent;  Imports 
Increased  $507,000,000.  or  41   percent. 

This  increase  of  $200,000,000  of  agricultural  Imports  in  8  months 
Is  at  the  rate  of  $300,000,000  a  year.  Seventy-five  percent  of  these 
commodities  are  directly  competitive  with  our  own  production. 
They  represent  the  production  from  11,000.000  acres  of  good  farm 
land  figiired  at  $20  an  acre. 

The  quantity  Imports  of  all  commodities  upon  which  tariff  rates 
were  reduced  incieased  123  percent  between  1934  and  1937,  the  last 
year  fcr  which  I  have  this  data. 

Competitive  agricultural  Imports  Increa-sed  61  percent  In  1938 
ccmpartd  with  1932.  while  noncompetitive  ones  increased  28  8  per- 
cent. 

In  the  flrst  10  months  of  1934  cattle  Imports  were  53.556  head;  In 
1939.  664.339.  Canned  beef  imports.  35.000,000  pounds  in  1934  and 
78  000.000  pounds  in  1939. 

The  figures  speak  fur  themselves  and  demonstrate  that,  so  far  as 
flndirg  increased  markets  for  American  farm  products  is  con- 
cerned, the  program  has  failed.  Administration  theorists  assert 
that  the  quantity  Imported  is  such  a  small  proportion  of  our  total 
requirements  that  it  has  no  bad  effect  on  the  income  of  our  pro- 
ducers. But  every  informed  producer  knov.'s  that  It  is  the  con- 
tinued offering  at  lower  prices  that  bears  down  the  market  rather 
than  the  quantity  really  imported.  Income  depends  upon  volume 
of  sales  and  unit  price.  Imports  of  competitive  commodities  help 
neither  for  the  American  producer 

Does  the  administration  claim  that  reduced  tariffs  on  agricultural 
products  increase  the  prices  to  American  farmers?  I  for  one  would 
like  to,have  them  be  specific  on  that. 

In  conclu-lon  I  shall  sum.marize  now  my  views  of  the  problem 
and  state  what  I  think  a  constructive  program  for  agriculture 
and  forels;n  trade  must  embrace  It  Is  essential,  however,  that 
this  program,  or  for  that  matter  any  farm  and  foreign-trade 
program,  must  be  administered  by  a  competent  and  efficient  admin- 
istration In  Washington.  Much  of  It  could  have  been  realized 
under  existing  law  with  an  administration  sympathetic  with  Its 
objectives.  Instead  of  one  whose  Intent  seemed  to  be  to  pervert 
its  purposes. 

The  principal  problem  is  maladjustment  between  industry  and 
agriculture  and  between  foreign  and  domestic  prices  and  wat^e 
levelfv  living  standards.  So  long  as  we  keep  agricultural  prices 
Oil  export  crops  tied  to  world  price  levels  this  problem  will  be 
with  us.  unlfs*;  we  submerge  the  farmer  and  Industrial  worker  to 
the  wage  levels  and  living  standards  of  foreign  countries  This 
should  not.  and  cannot,  be  done  This  condition  can  be  obviated  In 
large  part,  I  think.  If  we  are  willing  to  change  the  emphasis  from 
production  control,  as  promoted  by  the  national  administration, 
and  which  only  nature  can  control,  to  marketing,  which  man  can 
and  does  control. 

To  accomplish  this  (1)  we  should  restrict  and  regulate  to  our 
domestic  needs  Imports  of  foreign  products,  both  agricultural  and 
Industrial,  whenever  prlres  are  below  decent  American  prices  as 
represented  bv  parity  prices  or  cost  of  average  American  produc- 
tion, whichever  Is  higher  and  more  workable  The  objective  Is  to 
give  the  full  benefit  of  the  American  market  to  our  producers,  agrl- 
cultxiral  and  Indiistrial.  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  ability  to 
fupply  It.  We  should  act  in  this  direction  at  once,  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress;  when  the  trade  agreements  act  is  presented 
for  renewal  Congress  should  reassert  Its  constitutional  control 
over  tariff  questions  by  requiring  that  all  trade  agreements  present 
and  future.  l>e  submitted  to  specific  congressional  approval.  Fall- 
ing such  approval  Congress  should  terminate  them  as  provided 
In  th"  termination  clauses  of  the  agreements  themselves,  usually 
a  matter  of  6  months'  notice.  At  the  same  time  Congress  should 
provide  that  whenever  specific  commodities  are  selling  below  parity 
In  the  American  market  all  importations  of  such  commodities 
ehould  be  suspended  until  parity  or  American  cost  of  production 
on  th?  commodities  In  question  has  been  reestablished  As  to 
agriculture,  a  bill  to  effect  this  (H  R  7590)  was  introduced  in 
Congress  on  October  19.  1939.  by  the  Honorable  Roy  O  Woodruff 
of  Michigan,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  attention.  These  are 
necessary  flrst  steps  to  the  formulation  of  a  long-ran:;e  program 
In  the  interest  of  American  agriculture.  They  should  be  taken 
without  delay. 

Once  the  principle  of  full  protection  of  the  American  market  is 
established: 

(2»  We  should  encourage  the  production  In  this  country  of  prod- 
ucts now  imported  and  stimulate  Industrial  uses  for  these  products 
and  fcr  prtxlucts  now  b^'ing  produced  here. 

(3)  We  should  limit,  a-s  far  as  possible,  the  operation  of  the 
Commodity  EScchanges  to  domestic  transactions  at  domestic  price 
levels,  thus  ln*ulal.ng  our  markets  against  the  lower  prices  quoted 
in  other  countries  wb.ere  wajie  levels  a^d  livli:g  standards  arc  lower 
than  ours,  (If  separate  exchanges  are  required  to  serve  foreign 
markets,  let  them  be  created.  The  sugar  exchange  may  supply  a 
pattern  i 

(4)  We  should.  If  necessary,  compel  the  payment  to  farmers  by 
handlers  or  processors  of  an  Aratrican  price  for  American  con- 
sumption of  cur  principal  expert  crops,  such  as  cotton  and  wheat. 


disposing  of  the  balance  after  all  domcst'c  requirements  a:«  fllled, 
through  negotiations  with  foreign  nations  country  by  country. 

To  accomplish  this  we  have  several  methods  from  which  to 
choose. 

Most.  If  not  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  except  the  United  States, 
have  accepted  this  principle,  although  their  methods  differ.  Their 
experience  has  demonstrated  its  necessity  for  their  self-preserva- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  this  administration  has  refusr>d  to 
consider  such  procedure  even  when  highly  desirable  opportunities 
were  presented. 

How  can  we  control  the  economic  or  political  policies  of  the  rest 
of  the  world?  The  answer  is.  we  cannot.  But  we  can  attend  to  our 
own  affairs  and  mend  our  own  fences,  economic  and  political. 

(5)  We  should  encourage  soil  conservation  for  its  own  sake,  as 
distinguished  from  Its  use  as  a  device  to  attempt  to  control  produc- 
tion and  administer  It  through  the  land-grant  colleges  or  other 
suitable  State  agencies  with  the  Federal  Government's  cooperation 
and  financial  assistance, 

(6)  We  should  encourage  the  development  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting to  the  full.  It  is  not  a  cure  all.  but  your  own  experience 
shows  how  helpful  it  can  be. 

(7)  We  should  reorganize  the  Tariff  Commission  into  a  real 
foreign  trade  board  and  make  it  responsible,  under  direction  from 
Congress  and  the  President,  for  policies  of  foreign  trade  and 
financial  transactions,  as  distinguished  from  diplomatic  activities, 
and  we  should  compel  bookkeeping  records  with  each  country, 
(The  activities  of  the  State  Department  should  be  confined  to 
diplomatic  and  political  matters,  its  traditional  sphere  ) 

(8)  We  should  keep  what  is  good  of  existing  legislation,  amend- 
ing it  where  necessary  to  Include  the  foregoing,  and  improve  other 
provisions  which  may  be  Improved.  For  example,  ccxjperative  in- 
surance, commodity  loans,  financing  for  farmers,  ptirchases  for  re- 
lief, and  in  other  respects 

The  result.  I  think,  would  be  a  vast  saving  in  the  appropriations 
by  Congress,  not  only  for  the  farmer  but  for  relief  and  for  other 
purposes. 

If  our  farmers  had  such  a  program  and  an  administration  which 
would  aggressively  administer  it.  I  believe  tl.ey  would  be  able  and 
willing  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  Government  cost  of  removing 
excess  supplies,  which  is  for  their  benefit.  They  have  always  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  money  by 
this  administration.     They  know  what  taxes  mean  to  them, 

I  still  say  that  my  Interest  In  politics  is  for  agriculture — not  In 
agriculture  for  politics. 

The  welfare  of  agriculture  Is  of  more  Importance  to  the  Nation 
than  that  of  any  political  party  or  of  any  ndministration. 

Give  the  country  the  truth,  and  then  we  can  see  whether  or  not 
the  country  wants  to  "mesh  cur  domestic  economy  into  world 
economy,"  thus  submerging  cur  producers,  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial, into  the  pea.santry  and  serfdom  of  much  of  the  world 

This  administration  has  had  its  chance.  The  record  speaks  for 
Itself, 

We  must  replace  theorists  with  realists,  inconsistency  with  con- 
sistency, incompetency  with  ability,  fiction  with  truth;  and  the 
time  is  now. 


The  Years  of  the  Locust 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  15,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  JEFFERSONVILLE    (OHIO)    CITIZEN 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  .strength  of 
America  has  always  been  in  the  rural  communities  and  small 
towns.  Perhaps  it  is  the  pure  air  of  the  country.side  that 
permits  the  citizens  of  the  agricultural  sections  to  have  such 
a  clear  vision  and  to  perceive  a  true  outline  of  national  and 
international  affairs. 

Prom  the  pen  of  S.  C.  Fulls,  editor  of  the  Jeffersonville 
(Ohio  Citizen,  perhaps  the  smallest  newspaper  published  in 
my  district,  under  the  title  of  "The  Years  of  the  Locust," 
comes  an  editorial  summation  worthy  of  the  attention  ol 
every  American  citizen.     I  quote: 

[From  the  Jeffersonville    (Ohio)    Citizen] 

THE    YEARS    or   THE    LOCUST 

One  cf  the  most  eventful  decades  In  modern  history  has  ended. 
And  this  Nation  enters  a  new  decade  which,  unless  all  signs  are 
wrong,  its  people  must  face  and  grapple  with  problems.  Issues,  and 
responslbUities  of  the  most  far-reaching  character. 


The  1930s  will  be  known  to  tlie  hlstortens  of  the  future  as  the 
years  of  one  of  tlie  greatest  and  longest  depressions  this  or  any 
other  nation  ever  experienced.  They  will  be  known  as  years  of 
experiment,  of  trial  and  error,  of  the  weighing  of  our  old  values 
and  our  old  traditions.  And  they  will  be  known  too  as  years  In 
which  the  democratic  process  was  consistently  attacked  by  some 
of  those  who  called  themselves  its  friends,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
were  Its  frankly  avowtxl  enemies. 

From  the  International  point  of  view,  the  tragic  thirties  came  to 
a  cynically  fitting  end  In  that  most  ghastly  and  unnecessary  of 
events — a  war  which  embraces  much  of  the  world.  In  nation 
after  nation  the  arts  uf  peace  have  of  necessity  bc-cn  put  aside,  to 
the  end  that  war  may  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmast.  And  war  de- 
stroys more  than  men  and  nmlerlals  and  machines  and  economics 
and  states.  It  destroys  those  essential  liberties  for  which  men  have 
fought  and  died  in  holy  causes  ever  since  the  world  we  know  began. 
It  destroys  those  spiritual  values  which  arc  at  the  root  of  all 
artistic,  cultural,  and  humanitarian  achievement.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  in  modern  war  there  can  be  no  victors — there  are 
cnly  the  vanquislied  It  is  an  Ironic  commentary  on  the  times 
In  which  we  live  that  those  nations  which  are  fighting  this  war 
In  the  name  of  threatened  democracy,  have  been  forced  to  use  the 
methods  cf  the  dictators  in  order  to  meet  the  enemy  on  its  own 
totalitarian  terms 

The  greatest  blessing  which  this  Nation  possesses  todav  Is  its 
physical  remoteness  from  the  conflict  abroad.  That  Is  a  position 
enjoyed  by  no  other  of  the  world's  major  powers.  There  Is  profound 
wisdom  In  the  attitude  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
who  say  in  effect.  "We  can  keep  out  of  war.  and  we  will  kc-ep  out  of 
war.  "  There  is  no  war  party  in  this  country;  no  responsible  states- 
man urges  our  participation.  We  can  all  feel  a  deep  and  abiding 
thankfulness  that  this  is  so  Never  before  wa*  it  so  important  that 
we  Americans  keep  our  heads  in  order  that  we  may  al55o  keep  our 
liberties  For  should  this  country  become  involved  in  war  democracy 
would  vanish  here  as  swiftly  and  as  surely  as  it  has  vanished  abroad. 

Turning  to  our  own  internal  problems  our  task  Is  great  The 
gratifying  Improvement  that  has  recently  taken  place  throughout 
our  economic  structure  must  not  be  allowed  to  blind  us  to  the 
tinpleasant  truth  that  not  ono  of  those  Issues  which  we  *ere  forced 
to  face  at  the  start  of  depression  has  been  solved.  Most  of  them 
have  become  more  complicated  and  difficult.  The  national  debt, 
despite  the  heaviest  tax  load  in  our  peacetime  history,  has  nearly 
trebled  In  the  past  decade  and  will  soon  reach  the  present  legal  limit 
of  »45  000.000  000  The  immense  expenditures  for  relief  continue, 
even  though  business  has  much  Improved  and  unemploymtnt  has 
consequently  been  reduced.  Tlie  agricultural  situation,  in  spite  of 
a  long  series  of  extremely  expensive  farm  relief  measures,  remains 
tangled  and  unsatisfactory 

On  top  of  that  there  is  still  a  strong  clique  high  in  government 
whoae  attitude  toward  business  can  be  described  only  as  strongly 
Inimical.  This  is  the  group  which  backs  any  and  all  measures 
designed  to  put  government  into  tax-subsldlzed  competition  with 
heavily  taxed  private  enterprise,  which  stays  awake  nights  thinking 
up  new  ways  of  saddling  business  with  restrictive  laws  and  punitive 
class  taxes,  which  fncouragrs  labor  excesses  to  the  full,  and  which 
does  all  in  Its  power  to  prevent  stability  and  to  keep  chaos  and 
uncertainty  in  the  saddle  It  Is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  staying  power  of  American  business  that  it  has  managed  to 
progress  as  much  as  It  ha-s  when  confronted  with  such  handicaps 

Bummlrig  up,  we  have  plenty  to  do  at  home  dtirlng  the  years  that 
stretch  ahead.  The  current  Congress  and  those  which  follow  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them,  but  satisfactory  results  will  be  secured 
only  if  the  people  as  a  whole  are  awake  and  watchful,  are  conscious 
of  their  needs,  are  deeply  aware  of  their  American  heritage  and  way 
of  life.  For.  in  spite  of  the  unproven  claims  of  extremists,  our  only 
real  progress  has  come  from  productive,  employing  Indiastry.  working 
under  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise,  which  brought  us 
from  a  minor  power  to  a  world  power  in  a  century  and  a  half. 

Here  in  America  we  have  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  a  greater 
prosperity  than  we  have  ever  known — the  indiistrles.  the  men.  the 
resources.  But  unless  we  maintain  our  basic  Uberties.  material 
blessings  mean  nothing. 


Traffic  Safety  Record  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  SANDAGER 

OF  RHODK  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  15,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE    MONITOR 


Mr.  SANDAGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  old  saying  that 
"self-praise  is  no  praise  at  all."  So  Rhode  Islanders  ordi- 
narily are  not  inclined  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
safety  record  of  Providence,  Cranston,  and  other  cities  of  our 


State,  but  simply  to  continue  the  good  work  and  to  extend  to 
officials  entrusted  with  the  task  of  maintaining  public  safety 
every  cooperation  against  the  slaughter  of  that  modem  jug- 
gernaut, the  automobile,  which  since  1933  has  annually  caused 
the  death  of  upward  of  30,000  people  in  the  United  States. 

But  when  tlie  record  of  Providence  attracts  favorable  at- 
tention elsewhere,  I  believe  we  can  be  entitled  to  justifiable 
pride.  In  the  issue  last  Saturday  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  of  Boston,  appeared  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Ex- 
ample of  Providence."  It  points  out  the  remarkably  low 
Providence  record  of  14  fatalities  for  1939,  or  an  estimated 
record  of  5.5  per  100,000  population,  as  compared  with  a 
national  average  which  has  ranged  since  1933  from  24  to  30 
per  100.000. 

At  a  time  when  Washington  is  gravely  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  trafBc  safety,  particularly  since  three  persons 
have  already  lest  their  lives  since  the  first  of  the  year.  I  ask 
leave  to  have  the  editorial  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  in  the  hope  that  this 
and  other  cities  can  learn  from  the  record  of  Providence  that 
"It  can  be  done."    The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor! 

THE   EXAMPLE    OF    PROVIDENCE 

The  lesson  that  Providence.  R.  I.,  has  given  the  Nation  is  simply 
that  accidents  are  avoidable,  If  one  drives  slowly.  Although  im- 
pressive records  were  made  la.st  year  by  both  Kansas  City.  Mo, 
and  Atlanta.  Ga  .  In  reducing  their  fatalities  by  60  and  50  percent.' 
respectively,  the  New  England  city  of  Providence,  despite  Its  narrow 
winding  streets  and  frequently  adverse  weather,  has  again  topped 
them  all,  holding  fatalities  to  14.  or  5  5  per  100.000  population. 

The  Providence  campaign  has  many  fronts.  One  is  educational, 
police  working  with  the  schools,  so  that  not  a  chUd  of  schooi  age 
has  been  killed  In  13  montlis.  Anotlier  is  the  development  by 
press  and  public  officials  of  a  lively  civic  pride.  This  ha-,  been 
stimulated  by  such  things  as  tlie  granting  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  grand  award. 

But  It  is  tlie  firm  conviction  of  police  that  success  in  Providence 
lies  In  the  strict,  lmF>artlal  enforcement  of  a  25-mlle-an-hour  speed 
limit. 

This  Is  a  conclusion  some  may  find  dlfflcult  to  accept;  but  actual 
police  records  over  a  number  of  years,  detailing  the  factor  of  speed 
in  specific  accidents,  was  so  conclusive  that  when  the  superinten- 
dent of  pohce  asked  permls.slon  to  enforce  the  25-mile  limit  no 
great  objections  were  heard. 

Byproducts  of  this  slowing  down  are  Interesting.  After  driv- 
ing a  few  blocks  in  Providence  traffic,  one  begins  to  feel  a  certain 
measured  rhythm  In  the  movement  of  cars.  Tension  Is  relaxed  and 
replaced  with  calm  assurance.  There  Is  time  for  courtesy.  These 
are  doubtless  contributing  causes  to  the  fact  that  safety-consclou* 
people  throughout  the  country  are  considering  the  example  of 
Providence. 


Daniel  W.  Bell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OK  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Janxiary  15.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  P.  BRANDT 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
Daniel  W.  Bell  to  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  Government 
civil-service  employees. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  he  came  to  Washington  as  a  $700 
clerk.  Today  he  is  the  ranking  oflBcer  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, receiving  $10,000  a  year.  His  advancement,  year 
by  year,  was  due  solely  to  the  services  he  rendered.  His 
promotions  came  unsolicited,  and  as  a  civil-service  employee 
he  never  sought  political  influence,  although  I  am  sure  the 
scores  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact  in  an  official  way  would  have  endorsed 
him  for  any  position  he  desired  had  he  made  the  request. 

Had  Mr.  Bell  been  willing  to  leave  the  civil  service  no 
doubt  he  could  have  been  Director  of  the  Budget.    He  served 
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as  Actlnt?  Director,  and  it  was  at  his  owti  request  he  was 
finally  returned  to  his  eld  position. 

Under  permission  granted  me.  I  include  an  article  by  Mr. 
Raymond  P.  Brandt,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  printed 
January  14.  1940,  concerning  Mr.  Bell.     The  article  follows: 

(From  the  St  Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  Jan  14.  1940] 
CARm  Man  Rises  to  High  Post  Without  BTfrrrrr  of  Poi-mcs— 
D  W  Bell.  No  1  in  Ctvil  Sehvtce — New  Undeb  Secretaht  of 
Teeasttit  Came  Up  Prom  $700  UNmro  States  Job — Precedents 
Upset  bt  Fromotton  or  Illinolsan.  an  Independent  Voter.  Who 
ARRrvEo  AT  Capital  28  Years  Ago  With  Business  College  Certifi- 
cate— Once  Declined  Bcdget  DnutcroRSHip  Rather  Than  Forfeit 
CLAssiriED  Status 

(By  Raymond  P  Brandt) 
Washinctok,  January  13  - -Until  Daniel  Wafena  Bell,  of  Kinder- 
book.  Ill  .  wa.s  promoted  to  the  Under  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury, 
the  position  had  been  niled  by  ambitious  and  comparatively  young 
men  who  quallfted  politically  under  the  Hamlltonian  tradition  of 
government  by  bein?  rich,  well-born,  and  able,  whether  they  were 
Democrats  or  Republicans. 

Bell,  now  No.  1  man  In  the  classified  service.  Is  a  different  type 
of  public  cfflclal  During  the  pa.st  28  years  he  has  risen  from  a  $700- 
a-year  clerkship  to  the  second  hlphest  office  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Hf  Is  a  career  man"  who  has  dedicated  his  life  and  his 
talents  to  the  Government.  He  says  he  wovild  rather  have  a 
»15.000-a-year  Crovemment  salary  than  a  »75  OOO-a-year  business 
salary  m  New  York 

Of  his  nine  predecessors  In  the  office  of  the  Under  Secretary,  five 
were  jrraduates  of  Harva.d  College  or  the  Harvard  Law  School,  two 
were  (graduates  of  Yale,  one  of  Dartmouth,  and  cne  had  been  a 
student  at  C<.)rnell  Two  were  elevated  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Treasury  One.  the  late  S  Parker  Oilbert,  became  a  partner  of 
J  P  Morgan  t*  Co  and  the  remainder  won  substantial  success  in 
law  or  business. 

CLERK    AND    BOOKKEEPER    AT    20 HIS    STEADY    RISE    THE    HARD    WAT 

In  1911,  when  Boll  was  20  years  old.  he  arrived  In  Washington 
with  a  diph^ma  from  the  Gem  City  Business  College  of  Qulncy.  Ill  . 
which  certified  to  whom  it  might  concern  that  he  had  completed 
the  full  commercial  course.  Including  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and 
typing  He  h.id  u!so  pa.«.s(-d  the  clvll-s«  rvlce  examinations  for  clerk 
and  bookkeeper.  While  in  the  Treasury  Department  he  obtained  a 
law  degree  from  the  National  University  of  Law  and  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  commerciU  science  frum  Southeastern  University. 
where  he  •'pecinllzed  in  higher  mathematics.  He  e.xpects  to  stay  In 
Ooverntnent  work:  and  If  the  Under  Secretaryship  reverts  to  Its 
customary  political  status,  he  will  return  to  a  classified  clvil-servlce 
position  in  the  Treasury, 

To  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  In  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  Koverrments  who  have  been  encouraged  to  btlieve  In  the 
merit  system.  Bell's  recent  promotion  is  a  noteworthy — and 
netded  -demon.stratlon  that  the  civil  service  offers  outstanding 
carerrs  to  Industrious,  amblt'ous.  and  intelligent  young  persons. 
It  aho  draws  attention  to  some  of  the  glarinR  deficiencies  of  the 
prcs-^nt  law  and  the  need  of  greater  and  more  permanent  incentives 
in  the  lorm  of  higiier  salaries  and  larger  retirement  t)enefits. 

Bt^-Us  rise  to  high  governmental  position  by  the  hard  way  of 
continuous  work  Is  not  unprecedented.  Ebert  K  BurJew.  who 
entered  Government  service  in  1910.  is  now  First  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  William  H.  McReynolds,  fcnnerly  of  the  Treasury 
Departmtnt,  who  entered  the  Pest  Office  Department  in  1CG6,  Is  an 
ndministrative  assistant  to  the  Pre.^ldent:  George  S  Me.'scrsmilh, 
who  started  as  American  con.-ul  at  Fort  Erie.  Canada,  in  1914.  wad 
recently  named  American  Ambassador  to  Cuba  after  serving  as  an 
Asslsunt  Secretary  of  Stale,  Wilbur  J  Carr.  former  Assistant  S»r- 
retary  of  State  and  Minister  to  Czechoslovakia,  started  his  public 
service  as  a  clerk  in  the  State  Department  m  1892:  and  the  late 
Alvey  A  Adee  became  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  during  a 
half  cmturv  of  service. 

When  Beils  appointment  was  proudly  announced  at  a  press  con- 
ference by  President  P.crsjvclt  before  Ccnpress  had  convened,  re- 
porters, krowmg  the  past  political  implications  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tarystalp.  tried  to  find  out  if  he  was  a  Democrat  or  Republican  He 
Is  an  'independent"  voter  and  Is  ?o  registered  in  Illinois,  where  he 
hM  regularly  voud.  Not  one  of  his  ballots,  he  says,  has  been 
un»cratched 

AN    orPORTr-NITT    FOR    SERVICE    TO    GOVERNMENT    AND    PERSONNEL 

Ben  regards  his  present  post  as  one  which  will  give  him  his 
greatest  cpportunlty  for  .service  to  the  Government  and  the  classi- 
fied personnel  H?  knows  the  machinery  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  few  Other  men  have  ever  kown  it  He  has  rejected  business 
offers  of  three  to  five  times  his  present  «10,0C0  saUay  because  he 
believes  that  bv  staving  in  the  Government  service  he  can  rai-^e  the 
rtandards  and  increase  the  security  of  his  fellow  workers  thousands 
of  whom  he  knows  by  name  and  by  their  accomplishments. 

When  he  was  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits,  a  position 
fomctlmes  called  the  "greatest  bookkeeping  Job  m  the  Nation.  "  he 
refused  to  accept  President  noosevcUs  offeretl  appointment  to  the 
Directorship  of  the  Budget  althoush  his  compensation  woxild  have 
be«n  increased  from  88,500  to  $10,000  a  yeivr.     His  reason  was  simple 


and  sincere  He  did  rot  want  to  lose  his  clr'l -service  stattis  by 
taking  what  was  efvsentially  a  political  appointment  He  became 
Acting  Budget  Director  and  continued  supervising  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Accounts  and  Deposits.  As  Acv.r.y  Dlrec.or  he  com- 
pletely reorganized  and  enlarged  the  B\irean  cf  the  Budgf-t  to  give 
It  direct  and  Intimate  insight  into  the  worklnr^  of  all  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Government.  With  this  task  almost  completed, 
he  turned  his  organization  over  to  Budget  Director  Harold  D,  Smith, 
who  is  carrying  out  his  detailed  plans.  Without  losing  his  civU- 
scrvlce  status  he  became  an  assistant  to  Secretary  Morgenthau, 
and  he  would  not  take  the  Under  Secretaryship  until  he  had  been 
assured  that  his  promotion  did  not  Jeopardize  the  classified  stand- 
ing for  which  he  had  worked  for  more  than  25  years 

Bell  has  seen  Improvements  in  the  civil  service  during  his  stay 
In  Washington,  and  he  believes  other  great  changes  are  coming. 

"For  Instance,"  he  explains,  "I  came  to  Washington  to  a  job 
paying  $700  a  year  That  same  beginner's  position  today  pays  at 
least  $1,440.  In  those  days  even  clvil-servlce  positions  were  greatly 
affected  by  changes  in  politics.  When  cne  administration  went  out, 
division  chiefs  were  demoted  to  mere  clerks  and  clerks  were  pro- 
moted to  division  chiefs.  Thousands  of  lesser  employees  were  let 
cut  to  make  places  for  political  appointees.  When  the  other  party 
was  returned  to  power,  the  shifts  were  reversed." 

BUT    THERE    IS    STILL    WASTE    AND    INSECtTRITT    DXTE    TO    POLITICS 

"Within  the  past  10  or  12  years  only  the  top  positions  have  been 
affected.  Promotions  have  been  made  on  merit  Salaries  have  been 
Increased,  so  there  Is  less  temptation  for  valuable  men  to  take 
higher-paying  business  positions.  Some  of  the  very  best  men 
were  annually  lost  that  way. 

"But  there  is  still  waste  and  Insecurity  because  of  politics  In 
this  Department  there  li  every  reason  why  deputy  collectors  of 
internal  revenue  should  be  given  permanent  civil-service  standing. 
As  It  18  now,  we  sp.*nd  4  to  8  years  training  these  men  and  women, 
and  when  a  new  administration  ccmes  in.  out  they  go  with  all 
their  experience." 

Bell  is  In  hearty  accord  with  President  Roosevelt's  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  to  raise  the  limits  of  cla.ssifled  compensation 
Irora  the  present  $10,000  to  a  figure  which  will  Insure  the  reten- 
tion ol  the  relatively  small  number  of  highly  trained  men  who 
hold  positions  of  great  responsibility.  He  likewise  believes  that 
eventually  the  pensions  on  retirement  will  be  increased.  In  his 
own  case  he  can  retire  under  the  present  law  when  he  is  68  years 
old.  after  48  years'  .service,  on  a  pension  of  $1,600  a  year,  to  which 
he  has  made  a  50-percent  contribution.  Any  large  financial  estab- 
lishment wanting  to  get  an  executive  of  Bell's  ability  could  well 
afford  to  buy  an  annuity  for  triple  this  amount  if  it  wanted  to  lure 
a  highly   trained   person  from   the  Government  service. 

When  the  President  announced  Bfll's  promotion,  his  Immediate 
predecfssor,  John  W  Hanes,  urged  Congress  to  make  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  permanent  "so  long  as  it  is  held  by  the  incoming 
Under  Secretary." 

PIvRMANENT    UNDER    SECRETARIES    FOR    POLITICAL    DEPARTMENT    HEADS 

Perhaps  Bells  friend.  Chairman  Pat  Hahrison,  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  will  sponsor  such  Icgisl.itlon.  But  Bell  and 
ethers  intensely  Interested  in  the  Civil  Service  are  expecting  that 
the  While  House  Commission,  headed  by  Justice  Stanley  Reed,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  will  soon  recommend  that  In  every  executive 
department  now  headed  by  a  political  appointee,  the  position  of 
permanent  Under  Secretary  be  created,  to  be  held  by  a  nonpxjlitical 
civil  servant  who  will  serve  through  all  administrations,  as  is  now 
the  general  practice  in  the  British  Government.  These  permanent 
Uiider  Secretaryships  would  insure  a  continuity  of  Ftderal  policy 
which  is  now  lacking.  The  Reed  commission  Ls  also  expected  to 
supptort  the  President's  recommendations  for  higher  top-bracket 
civil-service  compensation  and   more  equitable   retirement   benefits. 

Bell's  career  Is  a  model  of  how  an  industrious,  ambitious,  and 
Intelligent  young  man  without  political  pull  can  attain  one  of 
these  h  gh  positions. 

His  father  was  a  farmer  and  thresher-machine  owner,  who  later 
became  a  carpenter  after  he  moved  to  the  town  of  Kinderhook, 
with  Its  population  of  300  Daniel  was  th?  oldest  son  and  the  third 
child  In  a  family  of  six  children.  None  of  his  family,  he  says,  had 
any  Inclination  toward  figures,  and  ho  took  the  "full  commercial 
course"  at  the  Gem  City  Business  College  In  nearby  Qulncy,  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  go  west  with  a  little  business  training.  He 
earned  the  money  for  his  schooling  by  working  on  the  railroads 
and  in  the  ice  cream  parlor  at  Klnderhock. 

'  INTO  CIVIL   SERVIC-E    BT    ACCIDENT 

It  was  an  "accident"  that  led  him  into  th?  civil  service.  A  col- 
league at  the  Gem  City  school  was  ea;;er  to  enter  the  Government 
and  "Ju.«t  to  keep  him  company  "  B^'l  took  the  clvil-servlce  exami- 
nations with  him.  He  passed  with  high  maris  and  almost  Immetll- 
ately  was  called  to  Washington.  He  says  he  doesn't  remember 
whether  his  friend  succeeded  in  getting  a  Job. 

His  first  assignment  was  that  cf  bookkeeper  and  clerk  In  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The  next  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  office  cf  the  supervising  architect  at  an  Increase 
ot  $100  a  year.  Shortly  thereafter  he  alone  was  writing  the  archi- 
tect's annual  report  which  formerly  had  been  a  three-man  Job. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War.  he  applied  for 
the  first  officers'  training  camp,  but  Secretary  McAdoo  refused  to 


release  him  Twice  he  was  drafted  and  twice  the  Secretary  insisted 
that  he  would  be  of  greater  service  in  the  Treasury  Department 
•nils  irked  Bell,  and  he  resigned  to  Join  the  Army,  Had  he  been 
willing  to  take  a  clerical  position  he  cotild  have  had  a  captaincy 
He  wanted  to  go  overBeas  immediately  so  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
In  the  Tank  Corps.  He  was  sent  overseas  but  did  not  have  front- 
line service. 

The  rigid  Tank  Corps  physical  examination  was  easy  for  Bell 
because  he  had  kept  himself  fit  as  a  aand-lot  baseball  player.  He 
was  on  several  church  teams  as  pitcher  and  second  baseman  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Treasury  Departmient  team  that  won  the  tri- 
city  championship  for  Wasliington  over  Baltimore  and  Richmond 

BACK    IN    THE    nXASmtT 

Almost  Immediately  after  the  armistice  he  was  relea.sed  from  the 
Array  to  return  to  the  Treasury,  where  he  began  handling  the  war 
loans.  By  1923  his  salary  had  been  Increased  to  $4,000  a  year  The 
next  year  he  was  named  deputy  commissioner  of  accounts  and 
deposits,  which  Is  really  the  bookkeeper's  office  of  the  DepartmenV 
He  succeeded  to  the  commlssionershlp  when  his  Immediate  superior. 
Robert  G.  Hand,  died,  many  think  from  overwork.  Bell's  salary 
was  Increased  from  $6,500  to  $8,000. 

When  young  LewLs  W,  Douglas  resigned  In  1934  as  Director  of  the 
Budget  because  of  disagreement  with  President  Roosevelt's  spend- 
ing policies.  Bell  was  offered  the  poet.  He  declined  to  take  the 
title  of  this  position  because  it  would  have  cost  him  his  clvil-servlce 
itatus  and  identified  him  too  closely  with  the  Democratic  regime, 
He  agreed  to  become  the  Acting  Budget  Director  and  retain  his 
classified  standing  as  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits. 
This  pecuniary  sacrifice  was  applauded  by  many  Federal  employees' 
groups  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country. 

As  Acting  Budget  Director  he  became  an  Intimate  adviser  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Mcwgenthau  on  budgetary  mat- 
ters and  more  Influential  than  most  Cabinet  members  He  Im- 
pressed reporters  at  the  White  House  "seminar"  on  the  Presidents 
annual  Budget  messages  to  Congress  by  his  uncanny  memory  of 
exact  recommendations  on  specific  items  and  his  ability  to  explain 
In  layman's  language  complicated  bookkeeping  arrangements.  He 
frequently  corrected  the  President's  explanations  of  Uivolved 
estimates.  i 

PROMOTIONS 

The  President  and  Morgenthau  lost  no  opportunity  to  praise  and 
advance  this  nonpolltlcal  Ooverimient  official.  In  1935  it  was  foimd 
that  he  could  be  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  at  $10,000 
a  year  and  retain  his  civil-service  claasUlcatlon.  This  was  done  and 
he  continued  to  act  as  Director  of  the  Budget.  After  he  had  com- 
pleted plans  for  reorganizing  this  Bureau  and  Smith  was  appointed 
Director  Bell  was  put  In  charge  of  the  Department's  fiscal  opera- 
Uona  aiKi  acted  as  a  liaison  officer  between  the  Treasury  and  other 
branches  of  the  Government.  Last  month.  In  announcing  his  pro- 
motion to  Under  Secretary.  President  Hooeevelt  In  a  formal  state- 

"Mr  Beil  s  career  as  a  clvtl-aervlce  employee  is  a  story  of  hard 
work  gradual  promotions,  and  years  in  which  he  became  the  trusted 
confidant  and  adviser  of  many  Secretaries  of  the  Treasxu-y  His 
assignment  to  positions  of  greater  responsibUlty  and  trust  in  recent 
years  is  a  recognition  of  his  great  ablUty  and  devotion  to  duly.  He 
ia  in  all  respects  a  civil -sei-vlce  career  man.  with  an  unblemished 
record  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  to  his  Government  for  more 

UntU  he'^Scame  Acting  Budget  Director,  BeU  was  not  well  known 
outside  the  Treasury  Department.  He  was  so  self-effacing  that  he 
would  not  allow  reporters  to  quote  him  even  when  he  n»erely  ex- 
plained the  daily  Treaturv  statement  for  their  benefit  With  each 
increase  of  responsibility  he  has  grown  in  confidence  and  poise^  hut 
he  has  retained  the  modesty  and  Industry  that  have  marked  hi.s 
career  since  he  left  Kinderhook. 

Uke  many  other  men.  he  is  afraid  that  he  has  a  laughable  rnlddle 
name  and  he  has  tried  to  conceal  It  by  using  only  the  iniiiah  He 
was  named  Daniel  after  his  father  and  the  Wafena  was  added  by  his 
mother  after  she  had  seen  a  papoose  about  Daniels  age  on  the  back 
of  a  squaw  who  was  part  of  an  Indian  show  visiting  Kinderhook. 
She  thought  it  would  be  amusing  U  she  named  her  baby  after  the 
papoose.    Bell  says  that  he  doesnt  know  what  the  name  means. 

PREDECESSORS    OF   DANIEL   W     BELL!    A  CONTRAST   IN   BACKGROUNDS 

Seymour  Parker  Gilbert.  1921  23:  A.  B  .  A  M  .  Rutgers:  LL  B  cum 
laude.  Harvard:  LL  D  .  same  and  Columbia,  Rutgers,  If  high 

Garrard  Bige'.ow  Winston,  1923-27:  A.  B..  Yale;  LL.  B  ,  Norlhwesl- 

em  University  ,.,„,,         _j 

Ogden  Livingston  Mills.  1927  32-  A.  B.  and  LL    B..  Harvard 
Arthur  Atwood   Ballantlne    1933-33:    A.  B.  and  LL    B.    Harvard; 

LL.  D..  Northeastern;  LL   D..  Hamilton. 
Dean  Gooderham  Acheson,  May  193a-November  1933;  A.  B..  Yale. 

LL.  B  .  Harvard.  „  „    . 

Henrj-  Morgenthau.  Jr  .  193.3  34:  Student.  Cornell  University. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolldge.  1934-36:  A.  B..  Harvard. 

RosweU  Magill.  1937  38:  A.  B..  Dartmouth;  J.  D.,  University  of 
Chicago.  ^  , 

John  W  Hanes.  1938-39:  A   B.  Yale.     _^    ^  ^„     «r»,.,r.o^ 

Daniel  W  B"ll  1940  Student.  0«m  City  Business  College  Qulncy. 
ni.;  LL.  B  .  NaUonal  University  of  Law;  B.  C.  8..  Southeastern 
University. 


Bonneville  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  15,  1940 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remark.s  in  the  Congression.m.  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  a  break-down,  by  States,  of  the  $8,860,034.43 
purchases  made  so  far  in  the  construction  and  early  stages  of 
operation  of  the  Bonneville  Dam. 

Similar  figures  for  expenditures  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  or  any  of  the  large  western  Fed- 
eral construction  programs,  have  been  placed  in  the  Record, 
and  all  illustrate  the  same  point.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  this  House  to  the  way  in  which  fimds 
appropriated  for  our  western  proJe<;ts  eventually  come  back 
to  benefit  business  in  nearly  every  district  in  the  Nation. 

I  ask  you  to  particularly  note  that  of  the  $8,800,000  spent 
by  the  Bonneville  administration,  about  one-half  was  for 
purchases  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  fifth  returned  to 
Pemisylvania.  As  the  projects  are  self-liquidating,  there  has 
been  no  "raid"  on  the  Treasury,  end  laborers,  manufacturers, 
merchants,  transporters,  and  many  others  have  profited  by 
receiving  business  they  would  not  have  had  otherwise. 

Alabama »i.  103  38 

California 268.356.9$ 

Connecticut 1^,  412. 71 

Delaware ^3.  05 

District  of  Columbia 2,  976  43 

Georgia 309.  32 

Indiana 3.  641   24 

Illinois 10«.  329.  85 

Kansas '°    '^ 

Maryland 8-  ^*  ^ 

Massachusetts 39.  845  24 

Michigan 13.  630  80 

Minnesota 55.  092.  81 

Missouri 36.  793  91 

Nebraska «il  ?^ 

New  Jersey 4.095.  45 

New  Yorkl *•  054,  924.  56 

Ohio 243.  370  12 

Oregon 335.  082.  28 

Pennsylvania 1.  705.  007.  98 

Rhode  Island '^^^  ^ 

Tennessee - ^  2? 

Tixas .2  ?2 

Utah 57  87 

Virginia 27  00 

Washington L  479.  911.  52 

West  Virginia ---  10>  132.  89 

Wisconsin H-  ^13.  83 

Total 8,860,034.42 


The  Debt  Limit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  15,  1940 


EDITORDVL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  OF  JANUARY   IS, 

1940 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
therein  a  very  sound  and  timely  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on   Saturdiiy   morning.   January    X3, 


■»-»  1-»  T-^  X  T  T^  T  XT       T'/^ 
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1940  In  this  connection  may  I  urge  every  Member  of  the 
Hou  e  to  read  and  study  this  illuminating  editorial  which 
deals  with  the  subject  of  our  debt  Umitations  as  no^.  fixed 

In  passing  mav  I  suggest  that  it  is  quite  unusual  and  pro- 
foundly strange  that  our  Nation  has  been  compelled  to  pass  a 
law  in  order  to  prevent  one  of  our  citizens,  who  is  at  the 
helm  of  our  own  Government,  from  spending  excessive 
amounts  of  our  taxpayers'  money.  The  people  are  greatly 
concei-ned  because  such  a  step  was  made  necessary  by  the 
very  generous  and  highly  extravagant  spending  of  the  peo- 
ple-s  money  and.  we  will  remember,  this  is  the  first  and  only 
leeislative  step  of  this  character  which  our  Nation  has  been 
required  to  take  in  order  to  stop  a  President  of  this  country 
from  rushing  our  Nation  and  our  people  into  bankruptcy. 

When  the  records  in  the  future  scan  the  years  in  the  past 
and  discover  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  limiting  our  debt  in  order  to  stop  our  President  from 
squandering  and  ruthlessly  spending  money  which  is  bor- 
rowed to  the  extent  that  our  very  financial  structure  Is  im- 
periled—when the  converse  should  be  true— I  wonder  w-hat 
the  stern  reaction  of  the  people  of  that  age  will  be?  Yet. 
those  very  people  in  that  far-removed  period  will  be  strug- 
ehng  without  doubt.  In  order  to  pay  the  vast  debt,  and  inter- 
est, which  has  been  created  by  the  President  and  his  admin- 
istration. ^  .1.      J   W»  H-,Wn 

This  ruthless  spending  must  be  stopped  or  the  debt  limita- 
tion will  have  to  be  Increased.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  wUl 
not  be  one  of  those  Members  of  the  House  who  will  aid  in 
creating  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  debt  limitation  beyond 
the  $45  000  000,000  mark,  as  the  same  is  now  fixed  by  law. 

The  splendid  editorial  appearing  in  the  Washmgton  Post 

follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  January  13.  1940) 

THE    DEBT    LIMIT 

Whethrr  the  Federal  debt  (exclusive  at  heavy  contingent  obllga- 
tlonM  sirghtry  exceeds  MS.OCO.OOC.OOO  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
IMl  or  fUlls^ust  Short  of  that  total,  is  7'«^'^'^7  ""SfSS'S) 
But  the  fact  that  the  legal  debt  limit  now  stands  at  »45. 000. 000,000 
?as  Seat  iimcal  significance.  Public  attention  would  be  most 
Snplfa^nthT  directed  to  the  trend  toward  bankruptcy  If  Congress 
were  forced  to  raise  the  debt  limit  In  an  election  year. 

In  his  BudKet  message  the  President  made  it  clear  that  the  only 
hoJl  ofstaylng  ?lthln  the  legal  debt  limit  during  the  Ascal  year 
?MTues  in  a  reduction  of  certain  expenditures,  and  in  acceptance 
jriew  tax  proposals  designed  to  yield  about  »460.00C.OOO.  Even  if 
Congress  do^s  ^t  overstep  the  budgeted  outlays^  current  expenses 
will  it  is  estimated,  exceed  current  receipts  by  nearly  $2,900,000,000, 
unless  additional  taxes  are  levied. 

The  President  hopes  to  narrow  thts  gap  by  recapturing  •^00,000- 
000  of  capital   funds  from   various  Government   corporations.     But 

J2?tim.ng'^acceptance  of  all  his  rt^o"^*""^«;''^f-iS2iS^ 
pToposals.  the  net  deficit  is  expected  to  reach  $1.  .16  OOO.OOO 
^Anxiety  over  the  budgetary  situation  is  not  due  P"'^*"!^  t°  ^^,^ 
f«rt  thu  we  are  fast  approachinj?  an  arbitrary  legal  debt  limit 
lor  dirJ^t  I^der'a,  obligauons.  The  real  cause  of  «l«^-;j^«  f 
th«  knnwledee  that  year  after  year  total  expenditures  have  out- 
Mrlc^  o?fr  rece  pjs^rom  taxes  As  Representative  Woodrum 
Of  V^ma  wys  It  is  a  simple,  fundamental  fact  that  no  indi- 
vidual and  no  nation  can  continue  to  go  ahead  spending  more  than 
-^    he  I  or  It)   takes  in  "  ^  j  w* 

The  united  States  Is  a  rich  country:  It  can  carry  »  heavy  debt 
loud  Hence  it  would  be  idle  to  guess  how  long  the  Government 
cr*conu"i^e  "spending  beyond  Its  —  without  ^ncounte^mg 
disaster  Modern  governments,  moreover,  have  so  many  devices 
J  thJ ir  dVs^l  for  keeping  down  interest  rates  and  Qnancing 
deficits  throS^  pressure  on  banks  and  Investment  Institutions, 
fharihe  disi^ss  sunals  which  once  called  attention  to  the  dangers 
of   chronic  deficit   financing  are  no  longer  so  apparent^ 

Yet   It  can  be  said  with  absolute  assurance  that  ^he^""*  ''" 
ultima  eircC'ie  when  confidence   In  the  solvency   of   the  Federal 
Government  will  be  destroyed  unless  a  determmed  efTort  Is  made 
to  eliminate  deficits.  j„„„„_ 

At  cresent  many  Congressmen  are  either  Ignorant  of  the  dangers 
•he.ld'^or  are'^mfng  to  risk  future  national  dis«ter  ^or  the  sake 
S?  present  person^  advantage  Otherwise,  it  »\  'j"P*^'^V^.r^° 
explain  the  r^kless  drive  for  larger  appropriations  ^ hat  would  carry 
expenditures  even  beyond  the  limit  set  by  the  President^  One 
congressional  bloc  ,s  demanding  Increases  in  ^^"^  . benefit  pay- 
ment* Another  is  clamoring  for  more  money  for  flood  control 
But  nobody  appears  anxious  to  discuss  plans  for  levying  new  taxes. 
A  Temmder^that  an  increase  in  the  legal  debt  hmlt  w^ll  be  un- 
avoidable   unless    this    reckless    spending    urge    is    restrained    may 


have  a  salutary  effect  upon  Congress.  For  the  mounting  debt 
fs  a  warning  signal  of  the  perilous  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  Is  living  beyond  Its  income. 


Rural  Electrification 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  15,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WELL6BURG    (W    VA.)    DAILY  HERALD 

OF  JANUARY    13,    1940 


Mr  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wellsburg  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Herald  of  Janu- 
ary 13.  1940: 

[From  the  Wellsburg  (W.  Va  )  Dally  Herald  of  January  13.  1940] 

Private  electric  companies  have  to  tell  their  stockholders  at  least 
once  a  year  and  usually  more  often  than  that,  what  the  results  of 
their  operations  have  been.  They  have  to  report  the  income  they 
receive  from  their  customers,  their  operating  expenses,  their  taxes, 
the  bond  Interest  they  have  paid,  and  the  dividends  they  have  paid 
to  their  stockholders. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country,  however,  aren  t  getting  such  reporu 
from  some  of  the  electric  enterprises  they  have  financed^  For  in- 
stance  take  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  To  date  It 
has  advanced  upward  of  $200,000,000  to  scores  of  coopTatJves  scat- 
tered over  the  country  which  are  supplying  electric  service  to  thinly 
settled  rural  areas  No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  objectives  of  the 
R  E  A  but  It  Is  unusual  that  to  date  no  report  comparable  to  tho  e 
issued  by  private  companies  has  been  Issued  on  these  cooperatives. 
The  R  E  A  has  not  made  public  the  gross  revenues,  the  operating 
expenses  the  tax  payments,  or  any  other  Important  financial  infor- 
mation on  the  cooperatives  to  which  funds  have  been  allotted. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  country,  who  have  advanced  this  money, 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  some  information  on  the  financial  progress 
of  the  cooperatives.  Repeated  assertions  have  been  made  that  the 
loans  made  to  the  cooperatives  would  be  paid  off  So  far  however, 
there  is  no  way  of  judging,  because  no  information  which  would 
indicate  whether  they  will  or  will  not  be  has  been  made  public. 

One  way  of  giving  the  taxpayers  information  would  be  to  have 
each  cooperative  once  a  year  publish  a  report,  giving  an  Income 
statement  for  the  preceding  12  months,  and  a  balance  sheet.  Such 
a  report  should  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  territory 
served  by  the  cooperative  The  reports  would  supply  Information 
of  interest  to  all  residents  of  the  area  served  and  would  give  an 
Indication  of  whether  public  assurances  that  the  R.  E.  A  leans 
would  be  paid  off  are  based  on  hopes  or  on  real  progress  by  the 
cooperatives. 

Citrus  Fruit  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OK   r.\LIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  15,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  BRUCE  McDANIEL 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  privilege  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  again  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  the  adverse  condi- 
tion that  exists  in  the  great  State  of  California  in  disposing 
of  our  citrus  fruits. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  curtailed  market  and  almost 
insurmountable  transportation  costs,  although  we  have  done 
and  are  doing  everything  possible  to  place  upon  the  market 
regulated  and  acceptable  high-grade  fruits.  We  have  even 
taken  on  prorate  control  even  though  other  States  who  are 
producing  citrus  fruits  have  not  seen  fit  to  accept  this  regu- 
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latlon.  This  Is  also  causing  us  adversities,  consequently  we 
have  been  and  are  seeking  every  possible  relief  and  method  of 
clarifying  the  situation. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  article  written 
by  Mr.  Bruce  McDaniel,  a  man  who  has  long  been  active  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  citrus  fruits  in  California  and 
respectfully  request  Uiat  my  coUea^es  read  Mr.  McDaniel's 
comments,  as  I  feel  that  the  suggestion  contained  therein 
would  do  much  to  clarify  the  citrus  problems  in  the  State  of 
California : 

SITRPLUS    HITCHED    TO    SUEPLXTS    EQUALS    SCARCITT 

We  urge  the  Federal  Government  to  train  with  Federal  funds 
2.000  competent  men  and  women  to  Increase  the  flow  of  frehh  fruits 
and  vegetables  through  retail  stores. 

At  a  recent  conference  in  the  East  this  suggestion  was  presented 
to  a  Federal  official.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  plan  were 
outlined. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  are: 

1  The  use  by  consvimers  of  more  fresh  fruits  and  vcRptables  is 
essential  to  maintenance  of  optimum  health.  All  available  data 
fhow  the  dally  diet  needs  substantial  Increase  In  these  necessary 

foods. 

2  The  Increased  volume  moved  will  Increase  rail  loadings  and 
enable  carriers  to  reduce  freight  rates.  The  rails  argue  that  if  raU-s 
are  reduced  they  need  increased  volume.  Under  volume  proration 
they  fear  restriction  In  shlpmenU. 

3  The  Increased  sales  by  retaU  stores  will  Increase  their  turn- 
over and  permit  them  to  reduce  their  margins  and  still  make  more 
money.  The  facts  show  that  when  retaU  stores  put  epeclal  effort 
forth  In  selling  citrus,  their  sales  of  other  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
aL'o  Increased.  Thl.<*  was  due  to  the  added  stimulation  to  the  prod- 
uce departments  resulting  from  the  interest  In  pushing  citrus  fruits. 

4  The  Increased  snles  will  create  more  demand  and  tend  toward 
price  stabilization  and  result  In  stimulation  of  business.  A  retailer 
hesitates  to  buy  In  large  volume  when  the  market  Is  unsteady.  He 
doesn't  wish  to  be  caught  with  a  voltune  on  hand  when  the  mirket 
drops.  The  fact  that  citrus  U  moving  in  Increasing  amounts  dally 
gives  him  confidence.  He  buys  In  larger  volume  to  protect  himself 
against  rising  values;  that  Is.  he  is  In  a  sellers'  not  a  buyers'  market. 

5  Federal  lending  agencies  which  have  lent  mo:\ey  to  the  rail- 
roads, to  cooperatives,  and  to  producers  will  be  prot^tlng  their 
loans.  The  millions  lent  by  Government  to  railroads,  for  produc- 
tion purposes,  etc.,  will  become  a.ssets  Instead  of  liabilities.  Rail- 
roads are  essential  to  business  They  must  be  rxmlntalned.  They 
must  have  an  Income  to  meet  the  costs  Imposed  by  laws  respecting 
labor,  etc. 

6  The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  which  buys 
fresh  fruits  (so-called  surplusts)  will  be  helped  by  speeding  the 
movement  of  such  products  to  the  consumer.  Each  year  the  F  S. 
C  C.  buys  apples,  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  so  on.  Under  the  stamp 
plan  these  move  through  retail  stores.  Speed  up  that  movement 
and  the  F.  S   C.  C.  can  save  its  money. 

7  Producers  will  be  benefited  by  being  able  to  move  more  good 
fruit  into  consumption  In  the  face  of  Increases  In  production, 
especlallv  from  Florida  and  Texas,  this  Is  Imperative. 

8  Private  and  national  banks  will  be  helped  by  strengthening 
the  abilitv  of  producer  and  other  borrowers  to  pay  back  loans.  No 
bank  like*  to  impound  funds  or  load  Its  pwrtfollo  with  Government 
securities  to  the  amount  now  In  vog:ue.  It  lives  by  keeping  Its 
monev  working. 

9  "The  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work  in  time  will  be 
absorbed  In  Jobs  because  the  effects  of  their  work  will  bo  such  that 
alert  distributors  and  retailers  will  demand  their  services.  The 
objective  of  such  a  plan  Is  to  convert  nonproductive  labor  Into 
productive  labor.     Here  Is  a  way  to  do  It. 

From  this  verv  brief  analysis.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  Idea  Is 
not  a  selfish  one  designed  merely  to  aid  producers  and  handlers  of 
fresh  fruit?  and  vepetables  The  beneficial  effects  of  it  will  be  felt 
In  almost  everv  major  branch  of  our  national  life 

The  tvpes  of  persons  fitted  for  such  work  are  entitled  to  as  much 
consideration  a,'  other  groups  Thousands  of  ambitious,  university 
trained  men  and  women  are  available  and  seeking  a  way  to  serve. 
A  voung  man  doing  this  Job  beats  putting  a  shovel  in  his  hand  and 
directing  him  to  move  dirt  from  pile  to  pile. 

The  cost?  Well.  In  these  days  when  Federal  expenditures  are 
reckoned  in  billions,  it  probably  will  be  disappointing  to  some  that 
the  costs  would  be  relatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  gains  above 
■et  out. 

Here  Is  one  way  In  which  Uncle  Sam  c*n  spend  his  money  to 
achieve  tangible  results  and  build  America. 

They  say  we  have  a  surplus  of  citrtis  fruit  and  of  manpower. 

Hitch  the  two  together  and  we'll  have  a  surplus  of  neither  one. 

Surplus  manpower  hitched  to  siuplus  crops  will  create  a  scarcity. 

Our  hatK  are  off  to  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers 
Association  and  to  Us  secretary,  William  Garfitt,  for  the  work 
already  done  in  this  direction. 

Baucz  W.  licDAMux. 


Fanfare  for  a  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOrni   D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  15,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HARLAN   MILLER 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  preserve  An 
Armistice  Day  Fantasy,  written  by  Harlan  Miller  for  his 
column  Over  the  Coffee,  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  November  10,  1939: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  November  10,  1938] 
He  lies  on  a  hillside  southwest  of  the  Potomac.     •      •      •     Below 
him  airplanes  rise  from  the  drome  In  the  lowlands  and  fiy  above 
the  small  boats  in  the  river — a  thrilling  sight  against  the  Washmg- 
ton backdrop,  if  he  could  but  see. 

On  the  left,  beyond  the  formal  terrace  beyond  the  river,  the  gray 
stone  buildings  of  the  Government  march  from  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial past  the  White  House  and  the  Washington  Monument  to 
the  voluptuous  dome  of  the  Capitol. 

There  the  messages  were  written,  the  speeches  uttered,  the  laws 
voted  with  the  ayes  and  noes  and  .signed;  there  the  military  com- 
mands went  forth  which  sent  him  acrosa  the  sea  to  die  in  a  foreign 
war,  the  Unknown  Soldier,  this  most  singular  enigmatic  hero  of 
our  century,  under  the  marble  slab  in  Arlington 

Hu.idreds  have  stood  here  whose  son  he  may  have  been,  whose 
lov'.T  or  husband  or  father  perhaps  he  was.  •  •  •  Did  he  leave 
a  son  behind?  An  eager,  militant,  warlike  son?  A  son  with  a 
bitter  hatred  for  war?     His  son  Is  trench  size  now. 

What  manner  of  man  was  he?  Probably  he  was  In  his  middle 
twenties— 24  or  26.  •  •  *  Was  he  a  volunteer?  Was  he  drafted? 
Did  his  heart  leap  or  sink  as  he  put  on  his  uniform  the  first  time? 
Was  his  blood  racing  with  high  adventure  as  he  climbed  the  gang- 
plank? 

Was  he  a  tall.  slim,  silent,  drawling  son  of  the  West?  Was  he 
short  husky,  garrulous,  passionate?  Was  he  of  Revolutionary  stock 
or  the  son  of  an  Immigrant?  Was  he  blond,  dark-haired,  red-haired 
with  blue  eyes?  Was  he  shy  and  withdrawn,  or  was  he  the  life  of 
the  party,  always  kidding?  Was  he  an  aristocrat  like  Quentin 
Roosevelt,'  or  was  he  the  obscure  son  of  an  obscure  family,  as 
unknown  In  life  as  in  death?  Was  he  a  lieutenant,  or  a  noncom 
or  a  private? 

What  wi\s  the  way  of  his  death?  Did  it  stalk  him  and  find  him 
in  his  trench?  Did  lie  go  forth  to  meet  It  crawling  in  the  wet, 
murky  dawn  through  the  stubble  of  some  inauspicious  yellow  field? 
Did  he  go  toward  it  with  a  rush,  invincible,  invulnerable,  immortal? 
By  what  sudden  quirk  did  his  death  overtake  him?  Did  he 
swerve  to  left  or  right  to  tighten  a  gap  In  the  line?  Did  he  avoid 
one  bursting  shell  and  praise  his  lucky  star,  only  to  run  into 
another?  Did  death  come  to  hin>  with  merciful  swiftness?  Did 
It  torture  him  for  agonized  hours  seeming  like  eons?  Did  he  lie 
for  weeks  in  some  thicket  or  shellhole,  half  buried? 

Had  he  ever  seen  this  Washington.  hU  Capital,  which  now  lies 
spread  out  below  him?  Had  he  wandered  through  its  avenues  as 
a  tourist  with  a  camera?  Had  he  once  looked  down  from  the 
Monument  toward  this  Virginia  hillside  where  he  woxild  one  day 
lie  In  enviable  but  anonymous  glory? 

Had  he  ever  strolled  among  these  graves  In  Arlington,  a  little 
awed  and  depressed  by  the  reminders  of  the  illustrious  dead,  faintly 
troubled  by  the  uneventful  happiness  of  his  own  obscure,  peaceful 
life,  who  Is  now  honored  for  a  multitude,  beyond  them  all? 

Would  he  smile  If  he  stood  now  on  these  broad  stone  steps,  watch- 
ing one  of  hi.s  4  000.000  buddies  pose  uncomfortably  but  stubbornly 
against  this  marble  slab  while  a  proud  fortyish  wife  snaps  a  camera 
and  the  sentry  marches  past,  eyes  front,  toward  the  canvas  sentry 
box  and  the  greenhouses  of  the  experimental  farm  In  the  valley 
below  glisten  in  the  westerly  sun? 

His  last  hour  .  .  .  The  top  sergeant  says  we've  got  'em  on  the 
run  .  Next  week  the  war  will  be  over  .  .  .  Anyhow,  we're  due  to 
move  out  tomorrow  .  .  .  Damn  this  mud!  .  Mayt>e  2  weeks- 
leave  in  some  dry.  sunny  place  In  the  south  of  France  .  .  .  Haven't 
been  dry  for  3  days  .  .  .  Maybe  a  bottle  of  wine  with  a  pretty 
French  girl  .  .  .  Home  before  Christmas  and  a  parade  down  Main 
Street  .  .  The  Job  and  the  girl  .  .  .  Tbe  hero's  homecocalng  . 
So  much  to  teU  .  .  . 
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BDail  and  express  Is  further  proof  of  the  public's  appreciation  of  Its 
▼Blue  as  a  superior  means  of  transportatkm 


\-\  a  r-\r\a3T^  i  t-\cv 


Ideal   advantages   for   the   establishment   of   short-haul    routes.     It 
has  brought   direct  air  service  within  the  reach  of  every  city  and 


fact     In     aviattrtn     tViftt     ovort     th<»     mrust  humlet     In     the    rniintrv        Thetr    k.It'.*-     B«oeTaDhV.    or    even    the    (aCt 
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R ec i  p roca  1  -T  ra  d e  A ?: ree m e n t  s 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

OK  CK(>RC;iA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UKritESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  15.  1940 


KDITOKIAL     FROM     TlfK     WASHrNOTOV,    EVENING     STAR     OP 

JANUARY   12.   li>40 


la  my  rrmariui  in  un-  nt.i  ^mu.  *  .n- .lim.    .....  .-...^^..-r,  . ,-. 

•jal  appearlMK  In  Ihr  Kv<Tiin«  8tnr  «t  Washln«ton.  D.  C, 
Friduy.  January  12.  mtliUd    Mr.  Hull's  Btafi  mcnl": 


Mr.  DROWN  of  OcnrKla.     Mr.  Sprakrr.  undnr  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  rrmarit*  In  fh.'  Hr.rohD.  I  Inrludr  the  followlnR^odt- 
torj; 
on  Friduy. 

ITTuin  thf  Wimhinirtou  Evmlna  Hiur  of  Jununry  Vi.  1940| 
MR     Mill   ••    UTATrMrHT 

Oy-ninu  hi*  «iHpt\»t'  ..f  fUf  r»Tlpr'.rn|  trn<lf  iMfrft-mrutn  prfi«r«m 
htlnr-  ih»'  MiM'0  Wmv»  «»•««  Mrnni  Coinniiil. r  yrwi-rrclHy,  •^-rrrtury 
0f  n-i  'r  Mull  fvMif1n#-<l  him-ilf  t«i  n  •iii'i»ii»,»)»f'>rw«rrt,  facttml  ••(•«»•- 
„„,  .      ■  •      'r      wortntf  iitir««nt«'ttt«  hnvc  «U»n«?  towwrd  iMiildinM 

,,,  1     in  ih**  i»t»«i  und  »  I'lnmirnt  Imu  (i<ft»«rv«tlir« 

I  -  I    I'    ii.,,y  »»«•  «««|M'«'«#"1  III  Ih"  fllMlf*' 

I  ,    ..     I  ,,'    (  .,,,Krf»«    fj-firw    t|»»r    U'Ki-lwtlMti    i»ijlh«ifl/lliK    lh« 

,„  I,    .f    Ih"    mtM««iM<-in«,    witi'li    r»\>\tfm    .Muu-    ti     Mr     Hull 

f(t  .  ,  aii.nk'd  III"  prdn'iiml  iirtfumrnt  wrltwli  It.t*  Ih'iii  mMt« 
iiK4iii'>l  hU  pf  «»«»iii  Un»l  U  »>«•  |»r"Vfd  llijuriou*  lu  1>m»  AOMftMn 
fiirriiiT 

ll»  rte«lt  nr»t  with  'li**  uMHTJil  pirHir*-  uliowifig  inut  tn«r«  WM 
•n  UxcrfnMt  at  40  |»rr<fiii  or  11  imh)  ooo  iJO<)  in  our  cx|Kin  trade  m 
19ri7  Mild  ll»3«.  wh.«u  lh»*  iiiMvu-iur  uf  th«-  iruflr  «nre«<mrfit»  bwiime 
imijortunl.  mm  a.nipartrt  t<>  lur  tx{xjrf»  in  ia;J4  arul  |y:J5  TuJuhk 
up  thf  apeclQc  €»»#•  of  the  dairy  inUuxtry.  thr  fUlegt-d  Injury  lo 
whlth  has  b«en  lh«  ■ubj»Ti  ot  the  mfjut  vocifi-roUH  compUintu, 
Mr  Hu'l  made  ■  moBl  convUicJnK  showing  He  pointed  out  that 
Ihw  indiwtry  already  supplus  ovrr  9a  percent  of  the  domestic 
markrt  Under  a  system  of  complete  rmbursio  on  foreign  dairy 
prcduct.s,  he  naid.  the  dairy  IridU'^try  would  have  100  percent  of 
the  home  market,  but  that  niarkrt  would  be  greatly  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  lowerr-d  cnpacltv  of  foreign  purchasers  to  buy  cur 
export  goods  and  the  consocjuentlal  impairment  of  rhe  domestic 
pxirchnsing  power  of  our  own  expo-ters  and  their  employers  The 
same  thing  is  true,  he  added,  of  the  American  cattle  Industry,  which 
now  supplies  from  95  to  98  percent  r.t  the  home  market 

Most  of  Mr  Hull's  statement  was  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  benefits  to  America  which  have  resulted  from  the  trade  agree- 
ments and  a  dlscu»;>lnn  of  the  care  which  is  exercised  In  nego'lntlnq 
them  to  avoid  undue  Injury  to  any  domestic  interest,  but  he  was 
equally  convincing  In  his  analysis  of  their  world-wide  Influence 
In  the  Star's  opinion,  there  can  be  no  valid  dissent  from  Mr 
Hulls  dual  proposition:  That  our  Nation,  and  every  nation,  can 
enjoy  sustained  pn  sperlty  only  In  a  world  that  Is  at  peace,  and 
that  a  jaeaceful  world  Is  posslb'e  only  when  there  exists  for  It  a 
solid  economic  fotrndatlon.  an  indispensable  part  of  which  Is  active 
and  mutually  tjen-'ttrial  trade  among  the  nations 

Tlie  evidence  Is  becomin.^  increasingly  clear  that  no  tenable 
argument  can  be  made  against  the  trade  agreements  So  far  as  the 
cpiKisiilon  ca.<=e  Is  cont^^rned.  it  was  .summed  up.  with  surprising 
candor,  by  a  member  of  the  Hou.<*  committee,  who.  In  acknowledg- 
ing a  dlffereiice  of  viewpoint  between  himself  and  the  Secretary, 
sa:d  that  Mr  Hull  "takea  the  broad  view  that  the  whole  country 
Is  helped."  while  the  Members  of  Congress  must  think  of  -the 
Interest-H  of  the  pet)ple  we  represent   * 

That  devotion  to  narrow  .sectional  interests,  understandable 
thoukjh  It  IS.  has  been  the  bane  of  our  tariff  pxiUcy  In  the  past, 
and  is  the  Ijest  argument  that  can  t>e  madf-  for  continuing  the 
present  limited  tariff  adjustment  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
•nd  The  President,  whoj^e  vl-wpomt  in  the  very  nature  of  things  Is 
nmtlonal   rather  than  sectional. 


article  which  appeared  in  the  Baxter  Springs  Citizen  on  Mon- 
day, January  8.  1940,  entilkd  "Zinc  Ore  Prices  Again  Re- 
duced": 

[From    the    Baxter    Springs    (Kans  1    Citiztnl 

ZINC      ORE      PRICE      AGAIN       RrDVCEl>  — L-NSETTLXD      MARKET      AND      HEAVT 
IMPOKTATTONS   BRING  CVT  OF    $1  30   A  TON 

The  importation  of  Urge  quantities  of  foreign  zinc  under  the  re- 
dprocnl-trade  treaties  and  the  unsettled  market  conditions  that 
Uiually  obtain  at  the  turn  of  the  year  last  v.erk  broke  slab  zinc 
prices  on  the  Ea-st  St.  Lculs  mnrke».  with  a  resultant  cut  In  the 
Joplin  price  over  th.-  w.>«  k  end  The  cut  In  ore  was  11.50  a  ton. 
m.iktng  the  new  price  »37  50  for  both  grades. 

Sales,  on  th?  other  hand,  were  the  best  in  9  weeks,  with  smelters 
taking  7.240  tons  a»  compared  with  6.690  tons  m  the  preceding 
period     Tlie  purchase  of  •floats'  amounted  to  3.140  tons. 

The  contract  price  for  lead  ores  remained  steady  nnd  unch.inged 
at  964  54  a  ton.  with  the  outride  market  ut  $03  to  $64  in  carload 
lot.H  and  from  $60  upward  in  BmaUcr  amounU.     Demand  continued 

g"fXl'  .. 

Froduction  generally  wm  restricted  by  the  wave  of  rero  weather. 
«hi(  h  enured  many  mllU  to  clo»e  down  until  the  weather  moder- 
ates At  that  the  output  of  /.Inc  ore  gained  slightly  over  the  week 
before  and  lofalrd  f»»40  U)ns  Forty-ihrec  mills  were  running, 
but  mimy  w*rt  serluuMy  handiCMpped  by  the  exlinne  wrRther 

tiK'  mines  wnrt  milU  of  the  ft,  Louw  B.  It  It  Co  at  Waco,  the 
LiKwyers  \r.M\  it  /ino  Co ,  the  leek  Mining  Co.  the  Ouafanly,  and 
HTVirNl  othirs  returned  (fperatlon  after  the  brief  hotldrty,  while  ihe 
mine  miiU  of  United  2tn«  and  Eunamar  were  dropped  frun  ih" 
a' live  lint 

Mhpm'iii*  of  /ifi«t  ore  wer#  the  I»ir{/e«»  in  'I  ■  'k»,  »M4  toitu 
leuviitK  'h**  iMhd  of  op«Tat<»f«,  i<*((eth«r  wMh  I  J.  ■  i  '"»■■  of  l«-»d  »»f«», 
the  l.itK"it  ttM/vement  U\  b  werk*  Iho  tomtjiiiod  shipowjut  value 
waN  $4'J«uld  ^  , 

Tl(i«»  yiur-eiul  *hlp»m-nt,  coupkd  with  the  rn'  •  fui-  u'  -f  \nrf 
qUtthii'U-*'  of  Oktwlwrna  ore,  which  will  I***  »'lili''l  f  i  ai  a  later 
date  rvdUit-d  ih»-  aitual  uUH-k*  in  bii.M  of  the  hi  Id  to  the  loweet 
point  111  nearly  20  years,  although  current  ttgureh  nhowed  the  nup- 
ply  at  10  960  ton*  Btock*  of  xUb  zlnr  in  the  hundit  of  sinrlteia 
laHt  month  hhowed  flu  ir  first  gain  In  6  months  riMng  to  65.996  ton* 
a*  against  126  769  tons  at  the  end  of  t)ecemb«'r  1938  Imports  from 
Canada  and  M-xico  practically  doubled  last  year 

Two  lari,'e  K;in»ah  properties,  the  Federals  Muncle  and  Jarrett 
mlnc.i  and  mills,  closed  Friday  becaiise  of  unsettled  market  condl- 
tl(;iw  They  will  remain  down  indefinitely,  throwing  about  200  men 
out  of  work.  Other  plant.s  closing  down  for  similar  reasons  Include 
the  F*  Sc  M.  plant  in  Mssourl.  the  open-pit  operation  of  the  Oro- 
nogo  Mutual,  the  Eunamar.  and  the  Lawyers. 

The  Federal  M  &  S.  Co.  Is  rebuilding  an  underground  battery 
locomotive  formerly  used  in  the  Federal  Brewster  mine  The  bat- 
teries are  being  mounted  on  a  truck  chassis,  and  the  new  auto- 
locomotive  will  be  used  in  underground  work  In  the  Muncle  mine. 

Eagle-Picher,  as  a  result  of  its  expanded  operations  In  the  field 
and  at  Its  central  mills,  produced  148.255  tons  of  zinc  ore  last  year 
to  become  an  easy  first  place  winner  In  the  production  claiss  Fed- 
eral was  in  second  place,  with  39.709  tons,  and  Commerce  was  thud, 
with  22  336  The  St  Louis  was  In  fourth  place;  Tri-State  Zinc  Inc.. 
was  fifth,  and  Evans-Wallower  sixth. 

Eagle-Plcher  likewi.se  led  in  lead  production,  with  23.425  tori-s. 
followed  by  the  Commerce  Co  ,  Federal.  Vinegar  Hill.  St.  Louis,  and 
E\'ans-Wallower. 

Development  of  Aviation 
EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  15.  1940 


Zinc  Ore  I*rice  Again  Reduced 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

OK    KANS.VS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  15.  1040 


ARTICLE   FROM    THE   BAXTER    SPRINGS    ( KANS  )    CI-nZEN 


Mr.  WINTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  own  remarts  in  the  Record.  I  include  tlie  following 


ADDRESS  BY  RICHARD  C    DU  PONT 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  aviation  in  this  country  Is 
developing  rapidly  and  the  importance  of  feeder-line  systems 
is  constantly  growing.  The  developm.ent  of  the  pick-up  device 
has  been  a  noteworthy  contribution. 

In  this  connection.  I  include  a  timely  address  by  Richard  C. 
du  Pont,  president  of  All  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  delivered 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Aeronautic  As- 
sec  at  ion  in  New  Orleans,  on  January  11.  1940, 

Tlie  address  is  as  follows: 

Everyone  here.  I  am  sure,  knows  of  ♦he  almost  magical  growth 
thu  is  t.Tk'.ng  place  in  all  phases  of  aviation:  and  those  who  travel 
by  air  are  certainly  well  acquainted  with  the  marvtlous  Improve- 
ment in  cur  regular  transport  service. 

The  fact  that  this  service  Is  so  heavily  patronized  Is  a  testlmonl.il 
of  its  comfort   and  safely,  and  the  ever-increasing  volume   oi   air 
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mall  and  express  1«  further  proof  of  the  public's  appreciation  of  Its 
value  as  a  superior  means  of  traivsportatlcA. 

Things  are  happening  so  fast  In  aviation  that  even  the  most 
remarkable  development  nowadays  only  occasions  slight  surprise 

Transport  planes  with  crulstrig  speeds  of  300  miles  an  hour,  and 
capable  of  spanning  the  continent  In  18  hours,  have  become 
common 

Mlllt.ary  planes  are  attaining  speeds  upward  from  300  miles  an 
hour,  and  very  little  Imagination  Is  n?qulred  to  foresee  the  day  when 
air  transport  schedules  will  be  geared  to  these  epeeds 

In  the  face  of  these  development*  It  Is  perhaps  heresy  to  speak  of 
the  deficiencies  of  our  air  transport  system. 

Successful  BB  It  is  however,  it  Btlll  Is  a  system  that  serves  only  a 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  population,  and  only  a  handful 
of  cltlee  With  such  llmltRtlon.«;  the  system  cannot  conscientiously 
be  called  adequate  to  (  ur  national  needs. 

ConslderlnK  the  lender  age  of  air  transport.  Its  present  short- 
comings may  seem  an  unnecessary  cauae  for  alarm  over  its  future 
It  has  plentv  of  time  and  plenty  of  room  In  which  to  grow  That 
Is  true  but' the  trouble  la  that  air  transport  U  growing  up  in  a 
strait  Jacket 

The  speed  of  the  airplane  Itself  has  provided  fuch  a  fixed  format 
of  operation  that  future  expansion  of  tbc  system  along  present  lines 
is  definitely  prescribed  In  the  rapid  progresn  that  air  transport 
has  l>een  making  the  Mignificuncr  of  the  fact  has  escaped  general 
attention  although  the  Industry  itself  has  t>een  acutely  nwurr  of  it. 
for  example,  our  air  lines  esrh  year  are  flyim  more  miles  but 
there  hs«  l>een  no  proportionate  increase  In  the  nurnl^er  of  cities 
that  they  arc  servlnc  The  tntreaae  in  mileage  is  diis  mainly  to 
MdUtilonal  Mltn«iul««  over  thr  »sine  routes, 

A«oruin«  to  the  ft«ures  ni  the  Post  Oflk*  Departm'ht  the  sir 
ltt>«s  Ih  itfr)4  tu>w  a  u^tai  of  tiitftitly  more  than  2UM)0,uo()  mite* 
an<i  served  ITU  niies  In  lOTU  they  «Uw  in  ixtess  »rf  oyorxjoiKi 
miles,  an  increase  ni.  rou«hly  M  peroent,  btit  tr»«ir  routm  ttuhmi-d 
only  33  additional  cities,  txN>*tintf  the  total  to  only  aio  Tlte  corn- 
btnad  pc^pultttion  of  all  310  dties  is  allffhtty  nv^r*  than  one-ruurth 
of  the  country  and  U>ey  represent  only  A  ptrcrat  of  the  4XXX)  citioa 
which  have  mure  than  bOOO  inhabiiants. 

What  u  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  situation? 
The  answer  to  that  queittton  is  a  paradox. 

Speed,  which  Is  aviaUon  k  greatest  aaset,  has  become  the  worst 
handicap  to  the  general  expansion  of  air  transportation. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  afford  the  mott  abundant  source 
of  trafflc.  the  advantages  of  speed  In  f.ervlce  to  the  public  and  to 
the  economy  of  alr-llne  operation  Is  the  reason  why  air  transpor- 
tation has  been  developed  almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  our 
large  metropolitan  centers. 

The  effort  to  make  the  most  of  these  advantages  is  responsible 
for  the  constant  trend  toward  faster  and  larger  planes,  which,  with 
their  added  pay-load  capacity,  cost  relatively  less  to  operate.  It  al.so 
has  caused  the  tendency  toward  fewer  stops  and  longer  Jumps, 
which,  unfortunately,  already  has  cost  some  cities  their  service. 

A  lesser,  but  nevertheless  Important,  detriment  to  the  expansion 
of  the  alr-tranf^poriation  system  to  Include  additional  cities  Is  the 
heavy  cost  of  providing  the  elaborate  airport  facilities  required  by 
big  transport  planes.  Many  communities  cannot  afford  this  ex- 
pense, although  they  are  eager  for  the  service.  Ample  evidence  of 
this  sentiment  is  found  In  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand  cities  in  the  country  which  have  made  a  substantial 
Investment  in  airports  In  a  vain  effort  to  obtain  air  transportation. 
Their  failure  has  net  helped  the  prestige  of  aviation. 

The  situation  Is  of  the  de<-pest  significance  to  the  Industry  Itself. 
For  Instance,  the  Increase  In  air  mall  last  year,  while  substantial, 
was  the  smallest  since  1935.  Some  analysts  suggest  that  the  volume 
has  reached  a  plateau  and  Is  leveling  off.  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
disturbing  analysts  but  it  is  plain  that  if  future  air  expniision  Is 
governed  by  the  present  rigid  pattern,  where  its  sphere  of  service 
Is  circumscribed.  It  wUl  not  be  long  before  mail  and  other  classes 
of  air  truffle  will  hit  a  roof. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  a  tremendous  volume  of  air  mall 
moving  by  train  According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Post- 
master General,  the  Railway  Mall  Service  last  year  handled  over 
341  000,000  pieces  of  air  mall.  These  figures  add  empha.'-is  to  the 
limitations  of  the  present  air  sjrstem.  and  they  also  reveal  the  great 
opportunities  for  the  expansion  of  the  system  that  He  In  the  areas 
bevond  the  regular  airways 

These  shortcomings  are  not  recited  in  criticism.  The  purp>ose  Is 
slmplv  to  show  that  the  ever-Increasing  speed  of  air-tran.sport 
operation,  and  the  economic  factors  that  Justify  It,  have  imp.>£ed 
physical  limitations  on  the  universal  expansion  of  the  air-transpcrt 
system  along  present  lines  This  objective  obviously  requires  a 
more  flexible  pattern 

Generallv.  the  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  The  aviation  Industry 
and  the  Government  have  been  studying  It  for  some  time  In  an 
effort  to  find  a  satlifactory  method  of  developing  a  feeder  system 
to  tap  the  potential  traffic  beyond  the  airways. 

Every  conventional  approach,  however,  has  encountered  the  sime 
stumbling  block  which  Is  typified  by  the  difficulty  of  providing 
air  service  ovor  short  routes  requiring  frequent  sUips  without  losing 
Its  superiority  as  a  faster  means  of  transportation 

Interest  cf  the  Government  In  the  matter  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  growing  agitation  throughout  the  country'  for  air  mail  In 
response  to  this  agitation.  Congress  passed  an  act  authorlzlnt;  the 
Pest  Office  Department  to  experiment  with  new  methods  of  pro- 
viding this  service.  The  pres?nt  air  pick-up  routes  were  established 
under  this  act. 

The  success  of  the  air  pick-up  operation  has  done  much  to  sim- 
plify the  feeder  problem.     Combinliig  flexibility  and  speed  It  offers 


ideal  advantages  for  the  establishment  of  short-haul  routes.  It 
has  brought  direct  air  service  within  the  reach  of  every  city  and 
hamlet  in  the  country.  Their  hiT/e,  geography,  or  even  the  fact 
that  they  may  have  no  airports  are  no  longer  handicaps  to  ob- 
taining iiir  strvice  A  communitv  may  be  small  and  produce  little 
trafflc.  but  with  the  air  pick-up  system  It  Is  nearly  as  easy  to  serve 
It  as  to  fly  over  It.  On  a  pick-up  route  the  communities  may  be 
only  a  few  miles  apart,  but  this  does  not  materially  Interfere  with 
the  celerl'y  of  the  service.  A  town  may  have  no  lauding  field,  but 
even  that  Is  not  essential,  as  an  air  pick-up  station  can  be  erected 
almost  anywhere. 

The  capacltv  of  this  new  system  to  perform  this  service  efficiently 
and  economically  and  on  high-speed  schedules  that  preserve  the  ad- 
vantages of  air  transport  over  surface  transportation  Is  being 
demonstrated  dally  on  the  two  air  maU  plck-up  routes  which  were 
set  up  by  the  Post  Office  Department  In  May  1B3S.  lor  the  purpose 
of  experimentlnt?  with  this  type  of  operation 

Thp^e  rout<s  run  through  four  States,  Pennsylvanls,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  and  Delaaare.and  include  58  cities  and  towns,  many  of 
which  have  no  airports  The  service  requires  1,684  miles  of  flying, 
and  78  plck-up«  daily  With  the  exception  of  the  terminal  cities 
of  f'IMslMirgh  and  Philadelphia,  the  population  of  the  commtinlllea 
served  varies  from  7W»  to  lOB.OOO  These  communities  are  an  aver- 
age of  10  milr^  apart  Between  s<5me,  the  disinnre  Is  as  little  at 
7  mile«  Contarts  are  made  at  frequencies  of  from  ft  to  23  mintiti'S, 
and  schedules  are  mslnialned  si  an  average  *pee<i  of  110  miles 
an  hour,  which  is  not  far  below  the  average  trunk-line  srhrduJes, 
In  pln<<  s  where  no  airport  Is  available  the  air  plck-up  stations  nn 
loe-^trd  on  farms    fmhiir  park*,  and  hlllt/rps 

TJ»e  «»y<.lem  ha*  completed  nearly  H  months  of  operation,  during 
whKh  morr  than  J4(HM»  piek-ujm  have  tw-rn  made  In  over  325,000 
ntiiek  of  Mheduled  flvifiK  repf»'sen«i»ig  H  fwrfofmanre  rrr'tra  ot 
tienrly  Uf>  iwrn  nl  whKti  l««  really  ast«Mil«tilni/  ennaiderinr  ihnf  th# 
rouU-B  lie  over  irrrMln  where  some  of  th*-  ww»«  rtvir»«  ei/ndlf  i<»ns  in 
tl»««  country  tir#  enc<iuni<T*d  lyunny:  tiiu  |>ertoa  »ue<-is»ful  n  ght 
exfjerimenls  were  eonducted  In  ronnertUMi  witfi  reitular  striedula* 
which  have  conclusively  demoiiNtrated  the  adaptability  of  the  system 
fj  night  flying. 

On  route*  such  as  these,  with  towns  so  closely  spaced,  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  a  conventional  operat'on  Communltie*  without 
airports  automatically  would  be  excluded,  and.  In  addition  the 
pr'>ces<«  of  making  a  landing  at  every  point  would  retard  sthedulea 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  service  would  prove  blower  In  many  cases 
than  ground  transportation 

Imagine  a  modern  transport  plane  making  a  stop  every  18  miles 
on  a  run  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  Both  the  operation  and 
the  results  would  be  ludicrous. 

The  operation  of  the  system  has  shown  conclusively  that  there 
Is  almost  a  limitless  field  for  expansion  among  the  cities  and  towns 
that  do  not  now  have  regular  service  Further,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  need  for  air  service  Is  proportionately  greater  in  these 
smaller  off-line  communities  than  It  Is  In  the  more  populous  cen- 
ters. This  Is  explained  by  the  fact  that  such  communities  are  less 
self-cont.ained  and  self-sufficient,  that  they  are  farther  removed 
from  sources  of  supply,  and  that  local  surface  tran.'^portation  is 
usually  Inferior.  Alr-mail  patronage  along  the  plck-up  routes  .sub- 
stantiates the.se  statements.  There  Is  not  a  single  community  on 
these  routes  whose  dally  air-mail  dispatch,  on  a  per  cnpita  basis, 
dees  not  exceed  that  of  the  biggest  air  center  in  the  country. 

Oniy  fnur  of  the  communities  now  on  the  two  air  j :ick-up  routes 
previcusly  had  d'rect  air  service.  The  other  54  communities  now 
enjoy  an  overnight  service  for  mall  and  also  express  to  practically 
every  air-line  point.  A  national  system  of  feeder  lines  properly 
coordinated  with  the  trunk  lines  would  make  it  pcssible  for  every 
communitv  in  the  country  to  possess  the  same  advantages. 

The  trunk  lines  naturally  would  form  the  backbone  for  the  crea- 
tion cf  such  a  feeder  system.  As  they  are  not  competitive  In  any 
sense,  the  fec-der  routes  would  net  deprive  the  main  lines  of  any 
pnrt  cf  their  revenue.  On  the  contrary,  the  traffic  that  would  be 
fed  Into  them  would  provide  them  with  new  sources  of  revenue, 
materially  liTiprovlng  their  economic  status  as  well  as  greatly  in- 
creasing their  scope  cf  service. 

It  If  an  Fntli-ing  prospect  to  lock  ahead  to  the  day  when  air 
lines  will  be  providing  the  same  comprehensive  transportation  serv- 
ice as  the  railroads.  The  mechanical  means  are  In  sight,  but  the  big 
question  Is.  Will  it  pay? 

The  results  of  current  plck-up  operations  provide  broadly  an 
affirmative  answer,  but  there  are  phases  of  this  question  which 
deserve  further  examination  and  discussion 

The  air-mail  dispatch  from  any  one  (jf  the  communities  en  the 
present  air  pick-up  routes,  as  previously  stated,  exceeds  that  of 
New  York  when  reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis  While  such  a  sta- 
tistical comparison  exemplifies  the  need  of  air  transportation  In 
the^e  communities,  actual  volume  of  their  di.=patch  might  in  some 
Iristances  cause  grave  concern  over  the  economic  tu  tificatlon  of 
the  service  Fortunately,  for  all  of  aviation,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment does  rot  balanc?  these  items  ton  closely  If  It  did.  nvost  of 
our  po.Ktal  facilities  v.'culd  have  to  |je  discontinued  That  Includes 
the  parcel  post,  the  air  mail,  the  delivery  of  your  favorite  magazine, 
and  the  Rural  D(  livf  r.-  S-rvlce,  the  latter  alone  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment almost  $100,000,000  a  year  If  cost  had  been  the  governing 
factor,  the  Post  Office  probably  never  would  havf  started  the  Air 
Mail  S?rvlce,  which  was  the  origin  of  our  present  alr-transiX5rt 
system. 

To  some  extent  the  air  plck-up  enjoys  this  favored  status.  It 
wav  created  primarily  as  a  mall  carrier  The  expreesed  purpose  of 
the  act  und-r  which  the  routes  were  .set  up  was  to  experiment  with 
new  methods  of  providing  air-mail  service  to  Bu-mll  towns.     There 
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iB  no  RUggMtlon  In  the  legislation  that  such  mtans.  If  found  satis- 
factory and  practlal.  shall  be  adf-supportlrs;  Howrvcr.  govern- 
mrnt  gencro*liy  haw  lU  hnUls.  It  w  reroKnia-d  that  the  service 
must  develop  a  reasonable  amount  of  patronage  to  warrant  us 
continuance  and  expansion 

Although  only  a  f«-w  months  old.  the  air  pick-up  routes  are 
bandlinR  a  volume  of  air  mail  sumcient  to  remove  all  fear  that 
Ihia  type  of  f.-edor  nt-rMce  will  btccme  an  extra  burden  on  the 
J^Bdcnl  Treasury 

RaMilts  to  dale  Indicate  that  with  the  Improvement  and  expnn- 
slon  of  the  pitk-up  svstem  whl<  h  will  p.rmlt  greater  operating 
economies;  by  ihe  incrfaaed  patronage  ol  the  air  mall  and  develop- 
ment of  additional  revenues  from  express  and  paast-ngors:  and  by 
the  u**  of  one-man  planes  on  routes  where  only  mall  and  exprets 
operations  are  Juslined  the  service  will  quickly  become  economically 
•elf-su35clent. 

On  the  Intangible  side,  the  potential  Importance  of  the  air 
pick-up  in  relation  to  the  national  defense  Ju.stlflcs  some  Govern- 
ment nnancUl  aasUitance.  alt h(  ugh  I  believe  aviation  gcneralTy  haa 
somewhat  overworked  this  approach 

As  a  meMUre  of  preparedness  ihe  Government  has  undertaken 
•n  extensive  program  to  train  a  large  corps  of  civilian  pilots  The 
air  pick-up  operation  fits  Into  this  plan  perfectly.  Expan.sion  cf 
the»e  lines  on  a  Nation-wide  seal.-  would  give  employrntnt  to  over 
a  thousand  pilots  As  pick-up  flvlng  technique  closely  res?mbles 
the  technique  found  in  certain  ph.ises  of  military  flying,  these  men 
would  constitute  a  res«-rve  corps  of  special  value  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  national  dcfrnso 

Adaptation  of  the  system  to  Include  the  transportation  of  pas- 
Bengeis  is  a  logical  step  In  its  development.  A  feeder  line  that  does 
Ijot  p-rform  this  function  is  not  complete  In  this  service  It  is 
planned  to  operate  small  multiengined  planes  capable  of  carrying  a 
crew  of  two  and  from  three  to  five  passengers.  Use  of  the  pick-up 
apparatus  on  these  planes  will  eliminate  unnecessary  landings  when 
passengers  are  not  available,  thus  overcoming  many  of  the  delays 
Which  would  ordinarily  prevent  the  maintenance  of  high-speed 
8ch"du:e8  on  short  routes 

Th"  pt^asiblUties  of  a  feeder  system  on  a  national  scale  have 
opened  a  new  door  to  the  tuiure  of  aviation.  Vs  deve'opment  will 
take  air  transport  out  of  il«  strait  Jacket,  enabling  miliions  of  our 
people  who  are  now  di^prlved  of  direet  air  service  to  hive  Us  advan- 
tages It  will  provide  a  new  market  for  the  aircraft  industry:  new 
outlets  for  capital.  It  will  create  a  new  and  large  field  of  employ- 
ment It  will  put  every  city  and  town  In  the  country  within  over- 
night reach  of  each  o;her.  which  will  provide  a  big  stimulus  to 
bus.ness  and  industry  generally  It  will  make  available  to  all  the 
benefits  that  are  now  reserved  to  the  few. 

Very  definitely  the  next  great  expansion  in  aviation  lies  in  this 
direction. 

Administration,  a  Foundation  of  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECT HIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESKXTATIVLS 
Monday.  January  15.  1040 


ADDRESS   BY   CHARLES   A.    BEARD 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Charles  A.  Beard  before  the  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion. Washington.  D.  C.  Friday.  December  29.  1939: 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  regarded 
it  as  a  triumph  for  the  human  spirit  in  America  that  a  new  form  of 
government  could  be  e.stabli>hed  by  the  proc'»ss  of  disctission.  de- 
llberat  on.  and  popular  action,  as  distinguished  from  the  age-long 
processes  of  violence.  Looking  backward  from  their  time  and  for- 
ward ir.to  our  own.  we  may  stiy  that  they  were  Justiaed  lu  their 
celebration. 

With  reference  to  a  far  less  momentous  occurrence,  this  modest 
occisi  n.  we  may  properly  regard  ps  a  triumph  for  the  some  spirit 
a  voluntary  action  of  public  officials  and  interested  citizens  looking 
to  the  resolute  and  continuous  improvement  of  the  public  serv- 
ices. It  is  this  action,  the  establishment  of  a  Society  for  Public 
Admln:s*ration.  thai  we  are  ratifying  and  approving  today.  These 
offlcials  and  these  citizens  are  no  hirelings  of  a  despotic  power. 
taking  orders  from  above.  They  are  not  seekln::  the  a5!n"andi7:e- 
ment  of  a  class,  bent  on  exploiting  and  holding  down  a  subject 
people.  They  are  not  concerned  primarily  with  emoluments,  pro- 
motions, and  hon-irs  as  such  On  the  contrary,  they  are  proposing 
to  sean  h  their  own  hearts  and  minds,  to  study  ways  and  moans 
of  m-iking  more  efficient  and  economical  the  senices  rendered  by 
government  to  the  people  They  do  not  wish  to  dimmish  either 
Civil  lil>erties  or  individual  retponsibilities  m  s<^x-lety  On  the  con- 
trary vhey  cherish  the^  eternal  valuer  and  im«nd  to  discover  and 


d'^velop  schemes  and  methods  of  administration  deliberately 
adapted  to  the  perpetuation  of  these  precious  elements  in  the 
A.^lerlcan  heritage 

IT-.e  step  taken  today,  though  It  may  seem  novel  to  some,  is  only 
the  culmination  of  a  long  chain  of  events,  extending  over  a  period 
of  40  years  and  more.  The  establishment  of  s>-stematlc  Instruction 
In  comparative  ndmlnlstration  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
Frank  J  Goodnow  at  Columbia  University  long  ago  was  among  the 
great  beginnings.  The  organization  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
^fu•^lclpal  Research  was  another  advance.  The  foundation  of  the 
Governmental  Research  Association  was  still  another  The  spread 
of  Instruction  in  administration  among  our  universities,  the  cre- 
ation of  numerous  societies  of  public  offlcials.  the  growth  of  clvil- 
servlce  legislation,  the  self-dedicated  and  distingtitshcd  careers  of 
innumerabk'  men  and  women  in  various  branches  of  public  nd- 
mmlstration.  the  deepening  recognition  of  the  vital  relation  be- 
tween efficient  and  honorable  administration,  and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  our  .society  and  form  of  government,  all  the^e  and  more 
have  signaled  through  the  years  the  coming  of  thU  day  and  the 
action  which  is  here  taken. 

It  IS  perh.ips  because  I  have  be?n  associated  In  an  humble  capacity 
with  the  history  of  this  movement  since  my  student  days  under  that 
great  and  good  man.  Frank  J  Goodnow.  that  I  have  been  invited 
to  speak  on  this  occasion  Perhaps  I  am  a  gray  and  moss-covered 
monument,  set  down  In  time,  as  one  of  the  marks  en  the  long  path 
leading  to  the  present  event.  Circumstances  Invite  memories, 
therefore,  but  I  shall  spare  you  any  such  recital,  knowing  full  well 
that  it  IS  not  what  I  say  here  but  what  you  do  here  that  will  count 
fatefully  in  the  history  of  our  political  system  in  the  distant  yeais 
to  come. 

It  seems  far  more  appropriate  that  I  should  summarize  In  a  few 
sentences  the  main  conclusions  In  respect  of  administration  which 
I  have  reached  In  my  experiences  and  studies.  Paraphras'nf^  the 
language  of  my  dlstlngulbhed  friend  Dr  Alfred  Cohn.  specialist  in 
card.ac  diseases  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  I  may  remark,  by  way 
of  preface,  that  it  is  the  business  of  science.  In  dealing  with  any 
subject,  to  make  true  statements  about  it.  of  the  utmost  general. ty. 
and  In  the  fewest  po&'^lble  words  Remembering  this  admonition. 
I  present,  for  what  It  Is  worth  and  may  prove  to  be  worth,  the  fol- 
lowing bill  of  axioms  or  aphorisms  on  pubhc  admimslraliou,  as 
fitting  this  Important  occasion: 

(1)  The  continuous  and  fairly  efficient  discharge  of  certain  func- 
tions by  government,  central  and  local,  is  a  nece.s^ary  condition  for 
the  existence  cf  any  great  society. 

(2)  As  a  society  becomes  more  complicated,  as  Its  division  of 
labor  ramifies  more  widely,  as  its  commerce  extends,  as  technology 
takes  the  place  of  handicrafts  and  local  self-sufficiency,  the  func- 
tions of  government  increase  in  number  and  In  their  vital  relation- 
ships to  the  fortunes  of  society  and  of  individuals 

(3)  Any  government  in  such  a  complicated  society,  conrequcntly 
any  such  scclety  itself,  is  strong  in  proportion  to  its  capacity  to 
administer  the  functions  that  are  brought  into  being. 

(4)  Legislation  respecting  these  functions,  difficult  as  It  ts.  Is 
relatively  easy  as  compared  with  the  enforcement  of  legislation, 
that  Is,  the  effective  disch.irge  of  these  functions  in  their  most 
minute  ramifications  and  for  the  public  welfare. 

(5)  When  a  form  of  government,  stich  as  ours,  provides  for  legal 
changes,  by  the  procn.ss  of  discussion  and  open  decision,  to  fit 
social  changes,  then  efTective  and  wise  administration  becomes  the 
central  prerequisite  for  the  perdurance  of  government  and  society — ■ 
to  use  a  metaphor,  becomes  a  foundation  of  government  as  a  going 
concern. 

(6»  Unless  the  members  of  an  administrative  system  are  drawn 
from  various  cla.'^ses  and  regions,  unless  careers  are  open  In  it  to 
talents,  unless  the  way  is  prepared  by  an  appropriate  scheme  of 
general  education,  unless  public  offlcials  are  subjected  to  intem.'\l 
and  external  criticism  of  a  constructive  nature,  then  the  public 
personnel  will  become  a  bureaucracy  dangerous  to  society  and  to 
popular   covemment 

(7)  Unless,  as  David  Llllenthal  has  recently  pointed  out  In  an 
address  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  an  administrative  sys- 
tem IS  so  constructed  and  operated  as  to  keep  alive  local  and  in- 
dividual responsibilities,  it  is  likely  to  destroy  the  basic  weU- 
sprlngs  of  activity,  hope,  and  enthus!asn>  necess-U7  to  popular 
government  and  to  the  flowering  of  a  democratic  civilization. 

The  validity  cf  these  axioms  may  be  Illustrated,  though  not 
proved,  by  reft  rence  to  the  fate  of  that  great  society,  the  Roman 
Empire  of  antiquity,  which  perished  from  the  earth.  H'.stonans 
of  the  decline  and  fall  are  fairly  well  agreed  thnt  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  Empire.  Its  administrative  system,  which  had  grown 
ever  more  complicated  and  centraliz'^d  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  at 
last  destroyed  local  autonomy,  proved  to  be  incompetent  for  its 
tasks,  and  .sank  into  ruins  with  the  society  which  it  had  once 
powerfully  helped  to  sustain. 

If  these  things  Ik?  true  and  cf  good  report.  It  follows  th.tt  this 
occasion,  which  may  see.^^  trivial  amid  the  r\i  h  and  roar  of 
affairs,  will  receive  a  strange  elevation  at  the  hands  of  those  his- 
torians who.  in  distant  years,  seek  to  trace  the  trajectory  of  our 
civilization.  At  all  events,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  good  work, 
honestly  done,  with  an  unfailing  Interest  in  the  public  welfare. 
Is  worthy  of  great  talents  and  high  a.spiratlons,  brings  its  own 
rewards  and  satisfactions,  and  somehow  anchors  Itself  In  the 
tKonomy  of  universal  history-.  With  tliis  assurance  and  under 
this  sign,  the  new  society,  launched  today,  may  look  forward  to 
a  service  which  will  not  end  until  the  language  of  the  Gettysburg 
address  is  heard  uo  mure  ou  this  continent. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THU  WELLSBURO    (W.  VA.)    DAILY  HE31ALD 

OP  JANUARY   13,   1940 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.     Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  granted   to 
extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wellaburg  tW.  Va.)  Daily  Herald  of  Janu- 
ary 13,  1940: 
(From  the  Wellsburg   (W.  Va.)    Daily  Herald  of  January   13.   1940) 

A  short  time  ago  Joseph  Stalin,  dictator  of  Communist  Ru.ssla, 
was  reelected  to  his  seat  on  the  Moscow  municipal  soviet.  His 
majority  was  exactly  100  percent — every  vote  was  cast  for  him. 
According  to  the  press  dispatch  telling  of  this  It  was  obvious  that 
the  most  strenuous  methods  were  used  by  officials  to  get  out  the 
largest   possible    vote 

Those  who  have  watched  the  technique  of  dictatorship  can  Judge 
what  those  methods  were — you  supixirt  the  mnn  In  the  saddle  "or 
else."  And  this  little  event,  while  it  didn't  make  the  headlines. 
Is  a  biting  commentary  on  what  happens  when  the  people  sur- 
render their  rights  and  libtrties  to  Iron-clad  political  rule  No 
one  attempts  to  win  over  the  opposition  by  argumrnt.  as  In  a 
democratic  nation  After  all.  machine  gtms,  exile,  and  brutnl  per- 
secution are  temporarily  more  effective  Instruments  for  keeping  in 
power.  The  man  who  raises  his  voice  In  dissent  gets  short  shrift 
indeed. 

Here  In  America  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we  may  still 
speak  our  minds — that  no  man  is  master  of  our  destinies;  that 
the  forces  of  dictatorship  have  been  kept  firmly  lu  leath.  But 
pride  in  this  is  not  enough.  It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that 
the  price  of  liberty  Is  eternal  vigilance  at  home.  We  can  uncon- 
sciously surrender  rights  until  one  day  we  awake  to  realize,  too 
late,  that  liberty  it  gone. 

Anaerica  watches  events  abroad  with  wonder  and  horror.  Let 
America  also  learn  from  them. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  extended  to 
me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  plea.sed  to  incorporate  herewith  a  statement 
which  I  broadcast  over  station  WCSH,  Portland.  Maine,  on 
Saturday.  January  13: 

Citizens  of  the  first  district,  through  the  generous  courtesy  of  radio 
station  WCSH.  it  is  my  great  good  fortune  to  t>e  enabled  to  resume 
my  customary  practice  of  delivering  fortnightly  reports  to  you  upon 
the  progress  of  events  during  this,  the  third  session  of  the  Sevcnty- 
«^lxth  Congress,  wherein  1  have  the  honor  of  serving  as  your 
Representative 

It  is.  indeed,  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  over  the  air 
upon  these  occasions  and  to  have  such  opportunities  of  reporting 
jpcn  my  stewardship  cf  the  oflfice  to  which  you  elected  me.  Yet  I 
find  m>-»elf  wishing  it  were  possible  for  me  so  to  report  to  you.  each 
and  every  one  of  you.  face  to  face — to  discuss  matters  with  you,  to 
solicit  your  Inquiries  and  your  opinions  and  so  learn  how  better  I 
might  serve  your  Interests  and  the  best  Interests  of  all  our  citizens. 
The  microphone  of  a  radio  station  Is.  after  all.  a  distressingly  cold 
ar.d  unrespon.sne  audience.  And  there's  a  very  old  and  very,  very 
true  saying  that  what  really  counts  is  not  what  a  man  says  but  how 


he  looks  when  he  says  It  For  my  friends,  not  all  the  eloquence  of 
all  the  words  of  all  the  languages  known  to  mankind  can  hope  to 
surpass  that  of  the  clasp  of  a  friendly  band  or  the  brotherlineas  of 
an  honest  smile. 

But.  though  circumstance  denies  us  that  handshake  and  that 
smile  and  compels  me  to  say  it  with  but  voice  alone,  wherever  you 
may  l>e  listening — in  a  home  of  the  city  or  the  country,  in  your  auto- 
mobile upon  the  highway  or  upon  a  ship  at  sea.  wherever  the  magic 
of  radio  carries  these  words  of  mine — here,  in  the  dawn  of  a  new 
year,  permit  me  to  extend  to  each  and  every  one  of  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  my  sincerest  wishes  that  yours  may  pwove  a  happy,  a 
most  prohperous.  and.  above  all.  a  peaceful  ld40. 

Some  wag  has  suggested  that  Mr  Roosevelt,  since  he  has  usurped 
the  role  of  holiday  changer,  well  might  try  his  hand  at  giving  us  366 
New  Years  Days  in  this  year  of  1940  and  so  make  the  whole  Just  one 
great  day  of  repeated  resolution  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  to  keep 
our  nose  out  of  foreign  entanglements,  and  otir  pocketbooks  closed 
to  dishonest  foreign  beggars,  to  cut  out  the  ccnglomeration  of 
bunkum  and  hocus  pocus  best  known  as  political  promises,  to 
devote  all  ovir  energies  toward  curing  Americas  ovn  aliments,  to 
thinking  more  about  the  American  citizens  who  need  our  aid  here 
and  less  about  the  South  American  citizens  who  d  like  to  have 
us  mind  our  own  business,  and,  among  other  thinj-.s,  to  start  doing 
something  truly  beneficial  for  American  unemployed,  something 
honest  and  aboveboard  about  adequate  care  lor  our  aged  citizens, 
and  something  about  a  genuine,  instead  of  a  phoney,  system  of  social 
security  in  this  land  of  ours. 

As  I  say.  some  wag  made  this  meritorious  suggestion;  and  It 
is  a  most  meritorious  suggestion.  Such  a  repeated  declaration  of 
purpose  and  a  resolute  determination  to  realize  it  would  go  fe.r  in 
dispelling  the  clouds  of  political  hocus  pocus  and  bunk  with  which 
we  have  been  regaled  for  this  past  decade.  You  may  expect,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  this  next  6  months  will  mark  the  height  of 
political  activity  on  both  sides  as  we  go  down  the  stretch  toward 
the  national  campaigns  and  electlcns  of  1940.  Every  Issue  con- 
fronting us — and  there  are  many  of  vital  importance  to  every  single 
citizen  of  this  great  country  of  ours — will  be  handled  and  tossed 
arcund  with  this  political  year  in  mind.  Jockeying  for  position 
and  maneuvering  for  political  advantage  will  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  each  and  every  day  as  the  congressior^al  session  unfolds.  Such 
a  political  background  is  not  conducive  to  constructive  results  in 
the  Interests  of  our  people  It  is  regrettable  that  we  cannot  ap- 
proach our  social  and  economic  problems  In  a  nonpartisan  spirit — 
particularly  In  view  of  our  many  vitally  Important  problems.  For 
in  such  an  atmosphere  first  things  Just  cannot  come  first  while 
procrastination  and  p<Tetponcment  are  substituted  for  action  which 
might  be  of  political  embarrassment.  But  this  Is  the  system  of 
government  under  which  we  are  pleased  to  operate,  and  we  would 
not  change  it  tuider  any  circumstances,  especially  as  we  review  the 
terrible  development  in  other  portions  of  the  glot>e  where  dictator- 
ships prevail  both  by  compulsion  of  the  will  of  the  people  and 
also  under  the  guise  of  military  necessity.  In  this  connection  It  Is 
Interesting  to  refer  to  a  letter  received  recently  from  a  keen,  intel- 
ligent, and  sincere  constituent,  who  wrote  as  follows: 

'After  following  the  proceedings  of  Congress  by  reading  the 
Congressional  Record  the  last  2  years,  I  have  been  forced  to  the 
conviction  that  the  first  and  most  Important  of  the  business  of  the 
present  Congress  Is  a  radical  revision  of  its  rules  of  procedure, 
designed  to  abolish  the  practice  so  generally  prevalent  of  making 
long  speeches  to  empty  benches,  thus  delaying  important  legisla- 
tion. I  was  afraid  last  fall  that  those  "talk-a-hcaps"  would  delay 
matters  until  we  were  forced  into  another  World  War.  Time  and 
quick  action  is  of  more  consequence  than  speech  making  under 
present-day  conditions,  and  unless  Congress  makes  radical  changes 
in  their  rules,  quick  action  is  impossible.  "Cause  it  has  allers 
been  done  that  way'  Is  no  reason  to  perpetuate  mistakes  and  blun- 
ders. It  has  seemed  to  the  man  on  the  street  that  Congressmen 
and  lawyers  are  too  firmly  wedded  to  precedent.  What  was  best 
200  years  ago  does  not  make  it  best  today.  Think  it  over.  Talk 
it  over  outside  with  other  of  your  Members.  This  is  a  time  for 
quick  action  on  many  important  measures.  Time  wasted  on  useless 
speeches  may  destroy  our  Government  and  must  be  stopped  if  we 
save  it  This  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  average  citizen." 
To  his  most  pertinent  comment,  I  replied  as  follows: 
"This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  January 
4.  and  will  expre&s  to  you  my  genuine  pleasure  at  hearing  from 
you  or.cc  again. 

"The  suggestion  which  you  make,  namely,  to  curtail  debate  and 
useless  talk  In  the  House  of  Representatives  has  often  occurred  to 
me  during  the  past  3  years,  but  I  suppose  that  such  a  drastic 
application  of  gagf^ing  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  dictatorship. 
I  am  sure  that  we  would  not  welcome  such  a  development  especially 
111  view  of  conditions  now  prevalent  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  also 
find  strict  adherence  to  precedent  Just  because  :t  is  precedent  most 
distasteful,  and  certainly  feel  that  we  must  break  away  from  the 
past  If  we  ever  Intend  to  meet  the  unbalanced  economic  conditions 
which  prevail  In  this  country  today.  In  any  event,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  I  keenly  appreciate  the  viewpoint  which  you  have 
cxpres.sed." 

Because  I  feel  as  he  does,  that  time  will  not  wait  forever  for  \is 
to  meet  our  problems  while  we  play  politically.  I  am  particularly 
disturbed  by  our  unemployment  and  our  Insecurity  conditions. 

With  critical  conditions  confronting  us,  during  the  past  few  days, 
we  of  the  Congress  have  had  an  overabundance  of  opportunity  to 
barken  to  the  words  of  our  No.  1  political  leader.  His  address 
upon  the  state  of  the  Union,  his  Budget  message,  and  the  talk  he 
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dellvt-rrd  b*foT*  the  frroup  attending  the  V^^-'-Pl^^^^^i'^fdf-wSf 
rtinnpr-  all  the<*e  leave  us  with  one  question  In  our  mlnci&--wnat. 
?f  iinhiiif  w^  Mr  Roo«.velt  talking  about'  He  talked  a  ot 
but  h^^^  n«"  nTof  domestic  Importance.     He  left  us  wondering 

^"^*lSSSS'Se^''h1i  addr.«  to  the  Conj^ess  upon  the 
■tZ^oflhe  uSton  to  a  great  majiy  thing*.  He  pa'.d  Up  --^rvlce  to 
tlfe  D^uSll  treSS  ot  thrTlmes.  but  he  very  carefully  avoided  all 
iS^K  oiTif  SSSftc  remedies  for  the  unemployment  situation  n 
Arn^rir*.  H«  t&Uted  a  lot  about  foreign  situations  and  troubles,  but 
hrve^ciSJfSy  evidS  mention  of  adequate  care  ^"^  Americas 
J     M-^t  forth  a  sales  talk  In  the  Interest  of  his  good-neighbor 

uroiv'sed  to  adjust  American  economy  in  order  to  take  care  oi  tne 
^X^n  needy  He  mouthed  pretty  phra«s  ^'J^^J^^^^'Z  ^eTy 
n*rii  of  our  Children  In  the  face  of  foreign  threats,  but  ne  very 
rhcuKhtfS?ry'gno,S?the  threat  to  those  same  children  created  by 
th^  siuDendouTnatlcnal  debt  his  administration  has  amai^.  And 
ho  tllk.^  ai^^t  the  need  for  adequate  defense,  but  he  said  nothing 
a^mt  he  n^^  for  adequate  economic  adjustment  to  Provide  the 
American V^^e  with  a  Just  share  of  the  productive  wealth  of  their 

°''No''mi°?rlend.,.  Mr    Roosevelt  did  not  say  an^hlng  of  domestic 

'"^«^run7mp\oTe^''l^i'  "der?^  our   underpaid    m.Ulo.s^ 

and    flna^fy    our  undernourished  economy  as  a  *hole  need  action 
n"ore  than  words      Words  and  the  s.x)th.saylng  of  political  leaders 

JJflrfi  -nloB-  r»m"t  b<-  satl.factor.ly  or  p<Tman<T.lIy  df.lt  with 
?,„""  «e  IS^ur  ^Vple  l»cl.  to  work.  Work  ,.  the  ba.sL.ol  he 
grea'n'»  oV  thl.  NanSn,  antl  work  ,.  the  o„ly  preservative  tor  the 

"S>e',??o;y  Sork'-'-'mfritte"  oV'^'^^.  ot.r  n,.dme-a„ea  .„. 
m,r  el«r°v  c.T/^TU  hav  hO  fe..r  ol  the  Mtute  It  work  1,  avajUble  o 
i.hil  who  «r7  willing  and  able  to  apply  themselves  Deny  to 
all  those  who  "J^  " ■"  "*  ,  j^,  ^    .^o^k  and  by  that  token  you  deny 

d"^cnc"rtmit'^  and  downright  <",'f<'-»S'"i' ,"  «  '°  Sng  wcrt  o? 
,^ni>rhilint  shruE  of  the  shoulders  and  a  mere  passing  \*cra  oi 
nonchalant   snrugol  ,^j  ^j^^^h    has   exl-ted    In    America 

~.;'.  r  e^d^ef  tK%'?.u'r  r '.-rs 'yer^^^^^ 

?n(XWO<X)  unemplcyed  and  mllllcn.s  more  Just  existing  on  the 
Ja^d^ge  Cf  ^^esflty.  Balanced  budgets,  relief  from  ta.xatiorv  a 
trmm-U?ad  of  bureaucracy.  International  complications  national 
defense  f^rm  problem«^-«-rtalnly  all  these  and  many  others  com- 
nr^^  '^^  tremendous  headache  lor  our  national  body  politic  and 
^^nomic  "ut  none  of  them  nor  all  of  them  equal  In  importance  the 
rTnemXvment  rri.Ms  FYom  Idleness  stems  all  of  these  other  im- 
unempicyment  "•'-.  oeople  Ro  to  work  and  we  need  have  no 

Cas  o  the  ^^lutlon  ^f  aTo^ 'other  Ills  Keep  people  out  of 
work  for  another  decade  or  less  and  we  shall  have  no  democracv 
Jut  we  Shan  have  \  demoralised  and  chaotic  people:  and  we  shall 
mdeedh^velcSrour  priceless  heritage  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 

^'soTt^lsThat  m  the  light  of  unemplo>.nent.  .;c.ds  -ci  Pohtlca^ 
tvao  are  DecuUarly  inappropriate  and  unseemly.  That  Is  the  reason 
Thv  I  oeWianv  resent  the  ballyhoo  of  the  past  2  weeks  in  \Va>h- 
rJlLn  ^^at  is  the  reason  wliy  I  find  it  difficult  to  smil?  and 
Lpplaud  ^en  imerapabTe  and 'intelligent  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
n^»S    oke  and  Jest  while  our  people  wait  expectan  ly  for  ac uon^ 

The  nrst  week  of  this  se>iilon  was,  as  usual.  ^^^°j^,^'^/f^J!^,l' 
demand  nothing  of  fundamental  Interest  occurred  other  than  the 
f^ordU-g  of  mc.re  word.s  fur  political  digestion.  The„f<^^tid  w.e  . 
i,Tst  e  ded  sa^»i-  the  Hov.s.^  pass  the  antilynching  bill,  which  hus 
£^cmr  4me^Lr  of  a  perennial  for  the  Senate  to  filibuster  against 
J^uUmSTeW  defeat  We  also  have  considered,  dlscu.sed  and 
p^  in  appropriation  bill  providing  f^nds  to  ^^P;f^f  ^^f^^'^ 
«lWdv  exDcnded  by  U^e  Navv  and  Ccast  Guard  Incident  to  the.r 
^'^factrnty  of  our  neutrality  position.  ^Iso  we  have  provided 
for  larse-v^le  war  maneuvers  for  our  Army  and  our  National  G-^ara^ 
KeiTct^  les  meet  with  the  general  approval  cf  cur  pecple^  as^as 
flSred  by  the  President  when  he  ordered  them  by  E^fcutUe  dccrtt 
-'  li^t  before  the  spec  al  session  of  Congress  convened  lost  fa"^  I^^ 
liei  hoover  of  the  conditions  exlstms;  overseas  no  one  will  make 
anT<*"e^erthe  expenditure  of  this  quarter  of  a  b:il.cn  dolUrs. 

in  the  meaiuime'l.owever.  Btidget  difficulties  mount j-s  one  de- 
paxuneut  after  another  feel  the  pmch  occasioned  by  daiurs  go-n*. 


Into  defense  Items  Watch  for  repeated  asfaults  as  one  worth-while 
pi'er'S  s^'lie  after  another  puts  the  ;^-VrBur^a^  "o?'jre"Bud.e 
funds  which  have  been  operated  upon  J'F  the  Bureau  o^.  "^/J^^'L-^J 
and  the  President.  This  is  all  part  of  the  political  strategy  _  cut 
down  on  regular  serMces  of  the  departments  and  thus  ^^hlf t  the 
SS^e  o^  B^get  deficits  on  Congress,  as  it.  responding  to  pubLc 
nreSure  and  requests,  endeavors  to  replace  existing  cuts, 
^ffn*^^  were  working  and  creating  national  Income  our  tfX 
In^omT^S  a  r^suU  of  fncreased  production  would  balance  ot>r 
woS  wSe  an^^onstructlve  outgo.  Unemployed  P^cple.  through 
no  fauU  of  their  own.  con.stitute  the  drag  which  gives  us  our  fisc.a 
HlH.^hA  Hnw  lore  are  we  going  to  endure  and  tolerate  such  a 
S:?Sfei"su?h "anTb^'d  sUuftion^here  P-Pjej;^!-  ^^^^^ --?,",- 
denied  that  opportunity?  Please,  do  not  be  bored  If  ^^rlng  these 
next  few  months  I  continue  to  .suess  this  unemployinent  menace. 
Until  2  weeks  from  tonight.     Good  wishes  and  goodnight. 


For  the  Relief  of  the  Distressed  and  Starved 
Women  and  (  hildren  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 


OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  15,  1940 

Mr  FISH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  in  the  House 
a  resolution  providing  SIO.000.000  fcr  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed and  starving  women  and  children  of  Poland,  which  is 
similar  to  the  resolution  I  introduced  m  1924  to  provide  food- 
stuffs for  the  starving  women  and  children  of  Germany,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

One-third  of  the  population  of  Poland  are  literally  star\'- 
Ing  without  proper  food  or  clothing,  and  in  view  of  tho  fact 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospects  of  improve- 
ment of  these  conditions  among  the  Polish  people  who  have 
always  been  the  friends  of  the  United  States,  we  should  con- 
tribute of  our  .'surplus  foodstuffs  in  the  United  SLatcs  as  we 
have  done  previously  in  Belgium,  when  it  was  under  German 
rule  during  the  World  War.  and  as  we  also  did  in  the  case 
of  Austria.  Poland,  and  even  Soviet  Russia,  and  now  very 
properly,  in  Finland. 

House  Joint  Resolution  412 
Joint  resolution  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  and  starving  women 
and    children    of    Poland 
Resolved,  etc.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized,  throut^h 
the   American   National   Red  Cross  or  such   agency   or   agencie.s   as 
he  inaTde-slgnate,  to  purchase  in  the  ^'"'ted  States  and  transport 
and  d^tnbute  grains    fats.  milk,  and  other  foodstuffs  and  cloth- 
m'^  fofand   adapted   to   the    relief   of   the   distressed    ^"d    starving 
wamen  and  children  of  Poland.     That  there  1.  hereby  «^"thorlzed  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  monev  in  the  Trea.«ury  not  otherw^e 
appropriated,   to   be   expended   under   the   direction   of   the   Presl- 
dent    a  sum  not  excoed.n-  $!0  OCO.OOO,  or  so  much  thereof  as  n  ay 
b^  n^cessarv,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Suu   resolution.    Prol^ded.  That   the  President   ^^Jil I.  on   or  before 
I^cember  31     1940.   submit   to  the  Congress   an   itemized   and   de- 
t^l^  report'  of   the   expenditures   and   activities   made   and   con- 
ducSd  lS?ough  the  agcSies  selected  by  him  under  the  authority 
of  ih.s  Joint  resolution. 

The  names  of  two  American  Presidents.  Wocdrow  Wibon, 
who  stood  firmly  at  the  Pans  Peace  Conference  for  the  estab- 
li«;hment  of  a  strong,  free,  and  independent  Poland,  and  ol 
Herbert  Hoover  who  nished  vast  quantities  of  food  supplies 
to  the  starving  Polish  people  after  the  armistice,  are  held  in 
the  highest  honor  by  the  people  of  Poland. 

The  memory  of  the  valiant  and  distinguished  services  of 
two  Polish  patriots.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  was  killed  at 
the  Battle  of  Savannah,  and  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  who 
was  the  engineer  who  built  the  defenses  at  West  Point  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  has  been  a  strong  bond  between  the 
Polish  and  American  people  for  the  last  150  years. 
I  There  are  millions  of  American  citizens  of  Polish  orgin  in 
i  the  United  States  who  have  contributed  through  their  indus- 
'  trv-  ability  and  loyalty  in  making  for  the  development  and 
progress  of  America  and  in  maintaining  our  free  institutions 
and  American  system  of  Government. 
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Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  15,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM   THE   BAXTER   SPRINGS    (KANS  )    CITIZEN 


Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
published  by  the  Baxter  Springs  Citizen  on  Monday.  January 
8.  1940,  containing  copy  of  letter  written  by  Evan  Just,  sec- 
retary of  the  Tri-State  Zinc  and  Lead  Ore  Producers"  Asso- 
ciation, protesting  against  the  "virtiially  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  reciprocal-trade  program"  by  Senator  Bennett 
Clark,  of  Missouri: 

[From  the  Baxter  Springs  (Kans.)  Citizen] 

ORE    PRODtJCEES'    SIX-RETART    SENDS    A    LETTER    TO    CLARK    ON    SUPPORT    OF 

TRADE    PROGRAM 

Evan  Just.  Miami,  secretary  of  the  Tri-State  Zinc  and  Lead  Ore 
i»roducers"  Association,  protested  against  the  ■virtually  unquali- 
ned  eudors. ment  of  the  reciprocal-trade  program"  by  Senator 
Bennett  Clark  of  Missouri,  last  week.  The  protest  was  sent  In  a 
letter  to  the  St'nator.     The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

"Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark. 

"Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Dear  Senator  Clark:  On  behalf  of  the  zinc  mining  industry 
of  southwestern  Missouri,  we  protest  against  your  virtually  un- 
qualified endorsement  of  the  reciprocai-trade  program.  Our  pro- 
test is  based  upon  the  following  circumstances  connected  with  our 
own  experience: 

'"First,  we  cannot  see  that  the  unconditional  extension  of  the 
benefits  contained  in  a  single  treaty  to  all  countries  except  a  few 
on  the  blacklist  results  in  equivalent  benefits  being  obtained  by 
this  country  An  analysis  of  our  import  and  export  trade  indi- 
cates a  disproportionate  Increase  in  imports  from  as  against  ex- 
ports to  the  beneficiaries  of  this  policy.  In  the  case  of  zinc  and 
manganese  in  the  Canadian  and  Brazilian  treaties  respectively, 
the  trade-agreement  negotiators  violated  their  own  stated  policy 
of  making  the  concessions  In  treaties  with  countries  furnl.shing  the 
principal  sources  of  our  imports  In  the  case  of  zinc  serioxos  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  domestic  Industry  by  the  reduction  In  the 
Canadian  agreement,  and  the  principal  beneficiaries  were  countries 
to  whom  the  concession  was  a  free  gift. 

"Second.  In  the  case  of  zinc  we  have  discovered  In  the  course  of 
a  year's  negotiations  that  the  reduction  was  made  with  a  very  im- 
mature and  impractical  loiderstanding  of  the  'zlnc  Industry  and 
Its  problems  Even  as  late  as  a  special  hearing  given  tlie  zmc  in- 
dustry In  September  this  was  strikingly  evident.  We  can  demon- 
strate that  this  Ignorance  was  not  due  to  failure  of  the  industry 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  trade-agree- 
ments organization.  Our  experience  indicates  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  publicity  anent  careful  and  competent  study  given  each 
Item  before  Inclusion  in  a  treaty  is  largely  poppycock. 

"Third  In  the  case  of  zinc,  the  trade-agreements  group  not  only 
violated  their  stated  policy  as  given  above  but  they  insisted  on 
numerous  occasions  to  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  were  anxious 
alxjut  zinc  that  "no  harm  would  be  done  to  any  established  domestic 
Industr)-.' 

"Serious  harm  was  done  to  the  zinc  Industry,  and  a  year  of  pains- 
taking efforts  on  the  part  of  the  industry  to  Improve  understanding 
of  its  plight  has  not  resulted  in  anything  but  genteel  evasions. 
Also,  there  were  repeated  assurances  given  by  high  officials  to  our 
Senators  and  Congressmen  before  the  treaty  was  completed  that 
could  be  given  no  logical  InterpreUtlon  except  that  zinc  would  not 
be  affected.  How  else  could  one  Interpret  the  following  reply  given 
to  Congressman  Scrugham.  of  Nevada,  by  Harry  Hawkins;  "I  dont 
think  you  have  anv  cause  to  worry"?  The  conversation  was  entirely 
about  zinc:  and  knowing  It  was  not  the  policy  to  make  any  specific 
promises  in  advance  (until  Inspired  by  the  political  strength  of 
copper),  one  could  only  conclude  that  the  Intention  was  to  give  an 
Indirect  assurance  in  regard  to  zinc.  Certainly  you  were  given  that 
Impression,  as  was  also  Senator  Lee.  Senator  Elmer  Thomas,  Senator 
King.  Congressman  Scrugham.  and  Congressman  Disney. 

"Fourth.  These  uade  pacts  are  treaties.  To  call  them  agreements 
and  fall  to  have  them  ratified  by  the  Senate  is  a  paltry  evasion  of 
a  constitutional  obligation 

"We  realize  that  a  Senator  is  responsible  to  a  great  variety  of 
people  as  well  as  to  his  own  conscience,  and  that  It  would  be  Im- 
proper for  us  to  ask  for  your  outright  antagonism  to  the  entire 
trade-treaty  program.     However,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  treatment 


we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  trade-agreements  organization         tp 
warrants  more  extensive  qualification  of   your  endorsement  of   the        y 
program  * — 

"RespectfiUly  find  sincerely  yotirs, 

"Evan  Jxmr." 


Finland  Pavs  Her  Debts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OK   SOl'TH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  15,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MANKATO  (MINN  )   FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  CASE  of  Scuth  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  offer  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press: 

WHY    WERE   FOR   FINLAND 

Does  it  pay  to  pay  your  debts? 

Well.  Just  take  a  poll  of  American  public  opinion  and  note  how 
decisively  it  favors  Finland  in  that  plucky  little  natlon"s  battle  for 
existence  against  mighty  Rusfla. 

Why  the  contrast  between  the  relative  indifference  over  Germany's 
invasion  of  Poland  last  autumn  and  the  vigorous  condemnation  of 
Russia's  similar  course  now?  Well,  Finland  is  the  only  one  of  our 
European  debtors  that  has  met  its  obligations.  Incurred  during  the 
World  War  and  after,  on  the  line  without  defaulting,  whimpering, 
or  crying. 

We  admire  that  kind  of  square  dealing. 

And  that  offers  a  suggestion  to  England  and  France  why  we're  not 
as  sjropathetic  with  their  cause  as  they  seem  to  think  we  ought  to 
be.  We  haven't  forgotten  how  readily  and  willingly  they  welshed  on 
paying  the  millions  that  saved  them  from  defeat  in  the  last  war. 


The  Internationalism  of  the  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  15,  1940 


SPEECH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  HAMILTON  FISH.  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  AI.IERICAN  GROUP  OF  THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION.  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  GROUP,  HELD 
ON  MONDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1940 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  I  deliv- 
ered before  the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  at  the  annual  meeting  January  15,  1940: 

I  have  no  ambition  to  continue  as  president  of  the  American 
group  for  another  term.  I  have  recently  become  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and,  with  my  other 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have 
enough  responsibilities  already. 

I  confess  that  I  have  no  faith  in  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  which,  I  believe,  will  eventually  involve 
us  in  the  European  war  if  it  is  prolonged.  I  hold  strong  convic- 
tions that  the  internationalism  of  the  administration,  its  provoca- 
tive policies  toward  certain  nations,  and  its  so-called  "measure* 
short  of  war,"  are  leading  us  directly  into  foreign  entanglements 
and  wars. 

Con.sequcntly  I  have  decided  not  to  t>e  a  candidate  for  reelection 

I    as   president   of   the   American   Group   of   the   Interparliamentary 

I    Union,  so  that  I  will  be  free  to  openly  oppose  the  administration's 

Internationalism    without    fear    of    mistinderstandings    in    foreign 

nations. 

Holding  such  sentiments.  I  feel  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest* 
of  the  union  during  the  balance  of  this  administration's  tenure  in 
office  to  have  as  president  of  the  American  group  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  would  be  more  in  sympathy  with  its  foreign  policies. 
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I  shall,  however,  b*  Rlad  at  all  times  to  cooperate  with  the  union 
In  all  of  tta  efforts  to  promote  arbitration,  mediation,  and  world 
peare.  and  to  keep  America  out  of  foreiffn  wars. 

II  there  Is  any  Member  of  Congress  who  can  exert  more  Influence 
toward  Keeping  America  out  of  foreign  wars,  I  will  gladly  support 
him  That  Is  the  single  greatest  Issue  before  the  American  people 
Mud  transcends  all  pao-ty  lines. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  16,  1940 


BTATEMENT   BY    HON     AUGUSTINE   LONERGAN 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  made  by  former 
Senator  Lonervjan.  of  Connecticut,  at  a  meeting  of  New  Eng- 
land busines.smen  at  Greenfield.  Mass.,  in  February  1938  on 
the  subject  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

Th;re  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TH£   TRAOI-ACRIXMENTS    PKdGRAM    AS    A    PART   Or  THE   FOREIGN   POLICT    OF 

THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  part  which  the  trade -agreements  program  plays  in  the  con- 
sistent foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  rel  \tes  to  an  easement  of 
reatrictioiis  to  international  trade  for  the  definite  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  commercial  and  more  peaceful  relations  with  all  ccun- 
trie.s  on  the  tiiusls  of  equality  of  treatment  In  its  broader  aspects 
thin  program  envisages  the  following  5  declarations  of  the  14  which 
Secretary  Hull  gave  to  the  press  In  July  1937  In  his  clarifying 
exposition  of  the  existing  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States: 

First.  We  constantly  and  consistently  advocate  the  maintenance 
of  peace 

Second  We  advocate  steps  toward  the  promotion  of  economic 
••curity  and  stability  the  world  over 

Third  We  advocate  adjustment  of  problems  In  International  rela- 
tion* by  peaceful  negotiations  and  agreements. 

Fourth  We  seek  efffctise  equality  of  commercial  opportunity  and 
urge  upon  all  nations  application  of  the  principle  of  equality  of 
treatment. 

Fifth.  We  advocate  lowering  or  removing  excessive  barriers  In 
International  trade 

The  trade-agreements  program  of  the  United  States  Is  a  practical 
application  of  these  endurng  principles  I  might  say  that  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  if  these  points  had  been  an  important 
part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  other  important 
trading  countries  during  the  past  two  decades,  many  of  the  recent 
International  frictions  mlRht  have  been  allayed  or  avoided  Admin- 
istration leaders  are  convinced  that  trade  ajijreements  made  in  a 
fair  Just  and  friendly  way  afford  the  t)est  foundation  en  which  to 
bUild  permanent  and  peaceful  relations  with  foreign  countries 
On  the  material  side,  the  trade-agreements  program  is  based  upon 
the  principle  that  international  trade — incoming  as  well  as  out- 
going— Is  an  Important  factor  in  obtaining  and  stabilizing  business 
recovery 

Some  narrow-minded  and  extreme  nationalists  have  been  inclined 
to  sccfT  at  the  peace  asp>ect  of  th  -  trade-agreements  program  They 
say  that  trade  agreements  h?»ve  no  relafion  whatever  to  p>eace  and 
point  to  present  world  conditions  This  short-sighted  criticism. 
however  generally  comes  from  those  who  arc  not  in  favor  of  the 
program  under  any  circumstances  The  administration  only  clalm.^ 
that  this  program  is  one  which  fosters  conditions  conducive  to  peace. 
Secretary  HtiU  h.is  trequently  stresi-.ed  this  point.  Other  members 
of  the  Cabinet  have  also  publicly  spoken  regarding  this  matter 
For  example,  the  Secretary  of  War.  Mr  Woodrlng,  back  In  May  said. 
among   other   things 

Our  armament  policy  must  be  accompanied  by  a  wise  and  con- 
structive foreign  policy  Merely  to  rearm  will  not  protect  cur 
peace  and  our  freedom  We  should  disapprove  continued  aggres- 
sion, help  remove  existing  cconcmic  tensions,  and  continue  our 
emxiuragement  of  world  disarmament  agreements 

■Por  the  world  to  continue  to  rely  solely  on  a  constant  expansion 
cf  itji  military  forces  and  a  constant  addition  to  Its  military  might 
can  lead  only  to  one  conclusion — war  and  social  revolution. 

•"Our  national  deft-nse  does  not  rest  entirely  on  our  Military 
SstablLshment.  Economic,  financial,  and  social  problem*  play  a 
very  important  role  in  the  maintenance  of  our  peace  and  our 
eeturlty  A  prosperous  law-abiding  nation,  peopled  with  happy. 
coiit«ute<l  citizens,  will  never  be  a  dangerou:>  neighbor. 


•Viewing  the  world  scene,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
removal  of  unreasonable  trade  barriers  and  the  restoration  of  nor- 
mal, friendly  processes  of  international  commerce  offer  the  most 
satisfactory  basis  for  a  return  to  a  stable  structure  of  business,  of 
peace,  and  of  democratic  government." 

In  considering  the  present  causes  for  certain  tendencies  in  the 
realm  of  International  affairs,  no  one,  of  course,  contends  that  a 
more  llb*ral  trade  policy,  at  this  Juncture  of  world  events,  will  turn 
soldiers  from  their  threatened  march  to  the  battlefield  Th  s,  how- 
ever, does  not  alter  the  fact  that  unfair  restrictions  to  international 
trade  have  long  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  Incentive  to  war. 
The  seeds  of  war  have  been  sown  In  the  fertile  soil  of  restrictions 
and  embargoes  during  the  last  two  decades.  A  halt  to  these  war- 
breoding  and  unreasonable  self-sufficiency  movements  should  have 
been  called  long  ago. 

It  is  held  that  economic  disarmament,  the  counterpart  of  military 
disarmament,  though  belatedly  applied,  should  remove  some  of  The 
war-provoking  causes,  all  too  prevalent  iH  the  world  today.  There  I 
is  no  quf^stlon  but  that  trade  agreements  are  alleviating  some  of 
the."*e  disturbing  tendencies.  As  I  have  stated  on  other  occasions, 
this  program  is  being  carried  out  under  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Hull  In  a  careful  and  cautious  way  It  is  a  sane  middle 
course  between  ostrich  nationalism  and  mere  s<ntimcntal  Inter- 
nationalism This  program  is^the  application  of  a  policy  of  en- 
lightened self-interest  whereby  we  reduce  trade  restrlctloros  on 
selected  products  and  in  turn  obtain  the  removal  of  trade  barriers 
against  our  products.  It  Is  a  live  and  let  live  preposition  for  ihe 
mutual  benefit  of  all. 

Under  trade  agreements  encouraging  progress  hps  been  made 
toward  economic  disarmament  Agreements  have  been  concluded 
with  18  countries  and  negotiations  are  under  way  with  3  others. 
In  addition,  a  new  asirrement  is  being  nei^otiated  with  Canada. 
Abou'  60  percent  of  our  foreign  commerce  l.*  carried  on  with  the 
21  countries  involved  The  record  of  the  commercial  results  of  the 
profirram  thus  far  .'hould  clearly  indicate  the  benefits  to  American 
workers,  farmers,  and  manufacturers  and  the  country  as  a  whole 

According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  trade  with  agree- 
ment and  nonagreement  countries  has  been  as  follows: 

United  States  foreign  trade  with  trade-agreement  countries,  and 
leith  all  others,  fiscal  year  1937-38,  compared  uith  preagreements 
period,  calendar  years  1934  and  1935 

I.Millioas  of  (liillv*! 


Comparison  of  la.st   12-month  i>eriol. 
eD<iing    June    i5»;ls,    with    prfjiKri'e- 
mrnt     irrio<l.    calendar    years    VJ'H 
and  iui5 

1934  and 
l«i.5  an- 
nual 
average 

Fiscal 

year 

1937-38 

Chance 

Value     Percent 

VNITED      STATES      EXPORTS.     INCLVDINO     RE- 
EXIt>HT9 

Totiil.  nil  traili'  aET(fmont  tinintries 

r.vj.s 

1,4.^1  0 

1.2S7  7 
2.  143  4 

.Srt)  9 
6tf24 

W  2 

Total,  all  Donaftrfernt-nt  countru'S 

47  7 

Tutal.  all  countries 

2.W7  8  {     3.401.1 

1. 193.3 

S4.0 

VNITED  STATES  GENERAL  IMPORTS 
Tl>t^»l.  all  frft'l<»-a!rrp«>m«'nt  rotinfrifs 

774  4 
1,077.0 

977  « 
1.383.7 

3tn  2 
30«.7 

2«  2 

Total,  all  Dooatn'iviiifnt  ('o^DC^ied 

W.ii 

Total,  all  «)untries 

1.851.4 

2.361.3 

500.9 

27.  fl 

Briefly,  this  table  shows  that  during  the  latest  12-month  period, 
ending  with  June  1938  the  relative  Increase  In  value  of  American 
exports,  as  compared  with  the  2-year  preagreement  period,  has 
been  about  the  same  as  that  recorded  during  the  calendar  year 
1937  namely,  an  increase  of  66  2  percent  over  1934-  35  to  the  agree- 
ment countries  and  of  47  7  percent  to  nonagreement  countries. 
Compared  with  the  basic  preagreement  year  1934-35,  the  value  of 
American  Import.s  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1938  Increased 
by  26  2  percent  from  the  agreement  countries  and  at  the  slightly 
higher  rate  of  28  5  percent  from  the  nonagreement  countries  as 
a  whole. 

In  terms  of  dollars.  United  States  exports  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  to  the  16  countries  and  their  colonies  with  which  agreements 
were  In  operation  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period  were 
greater  by  about  $500  000  000  than  the  average  annual  exports  to 
the  same  countries  during  the  preagreement  year  193+  35.  while  thj 
year's  increa.<;e  in  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  same 
countries  was  greater  by  about  $200,000  000.  Everyone  realizes  th^t 
only  a  part  of  the  Increases  in  trade  In  recent  years  are  attributable 
to  the  trade-agreements  program  No  one  pretends  to  claim  that 
factors  other  than  trade  agreements  have  not  influenced  this  favor- 
able picture,  nor  can  anyone  deny  but  that  they  have  been 
Important. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  local  Issue  of  this  program,  all 
New  England  has  an  enormous  stake  on  both  sides  of  our  foreign 
trade  For  example,  the  hardware  industry  of  Connecticut  utilizes 
material  from  several  foreign   countries  and  In  turn  exports  the 
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finished  products  to  various  part^  of  the  world.  Many  of  the 
typical  and  diversified  Industries  of  New  England  need  and  must 
have  raw  materials  and  semimanufactures  from  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  from  other  domestic  areas  if  they  are  to  operate  at  any- 
thing near  normal  capacity  On  this  pha5«  of  the  import  side 
the  program  has  reduced  the  dutlrs  on  materials  of  positive  Interest 
to  New  England  industries — manganese,  flax,  ball  bearings,  coal- 
tar  dyes. 

The  concessions  obtained  for  New  England  export  products,  such 
as  are  produced  In  Connecticut,  Includes  a  long  list  of  products  too 
numerous  to  mention.     A  few  examples  are  as  follows: 

Increased  imports  of  American  products  into  Canada  .^uch  as  are 
produced  rn  Connectiritt  arid  other  New  England  States  on  whtch 
tlmt  country  granted  concessions 

193.1  (pre-     i«?7  (.■*<«on.l    ,«,-_,_ 

agreement  :  aKreemeat  "{l^ 

ytu)  year)        "^"^  '*" 


Kuhher  manufiiclwres 

Oflii«  machinery    

?>»mR  machtiieo  ami  parts 

Tools  

Brass  prixiucts  .1 

Radio  and  wireless  app.inttM 

.•\irrr«ft.  encines.  an  1  parts . . .... 

\\  alihes,  i-H.se>.  an'l  parLs 

C'i<x-lk.>.  movfnieriu.  c.i.i«9,  anj  m«ohanis(us.. 
Teiiile  uiaehmery , 


$1.2»4.000 

1,2!>5.000 

417,003 

451.000 

1,  712.  (103 

1.  855.  000 

422.  001) 

174.(100 

ih.";.  000 

2,a»4,UUU 


1, 


172.000 

Uli2.  000 

7.VI,  ajo 

7,'i3,  000 
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371.1100 
•J4t..  000 
4«U,  000 


1     1 
I     1 
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667,000 
337,000 
302.000 
<M.\  Olio 
.  OtX.  000 
4(K  <»» 

lyr,  000 

»a.  0  » ) 
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Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OK   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IX  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  16,  1940 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     MISS     JEANNETTE     RANKIN 


We  now  recognize  that  both  sides  of  the  street  must  be  cleared 
If  we  are  to  have  unlmp'-ded  two-way  traffic.  The  program  1*=  re- 
moving barriers  to  trade  in  both  directions  In  order  to  obtain 
the  many  conce^s  ens  on  our  exports  it  has  b-'en  necessary  to  mike 
some  conces.<:;ons  to  fcelf^n  countries.  Certain  very  carefully 
guarded  reductions  In  duty  have  been  made  on  produrts  which  are 
produced  in  Connecticut — tobacco,  laces,  watches  I  know  there 
have  been  many  misapprehensions  regarding  the  imports  of  cer- 
tain products  ir.cludrd  in  the  agreements  thu.'^  far  negotiated  or  in 
agreements  expect. >d  to  come  into  effect  in  the  future  The  In- 
vete.-ate  tnemics  of  tariff  reduction  have  created  unreasonable  fear 
rerrarding  the  probable  effects  of  each  and  every  agreement  of  any 
iniportance.  The  results  of  the  agreements  thus  far  negotiated 
indicate  that  the  misrippreht  nsions  have  had  no  foundation  what- 
soever Thi>.se  who  would  seek  to  obstruct  this  program,  which 
means  much  in  the  way  of  material  benefits  as  well  as  strei.pthening 
the  worlds  resistance  to  war.  are  motivated  by  purely  .sefish  con- 
s.d?rations.  I  have  confld.'nce  that  those  adminiaerlng  the  pro- 
gram are  carefully  pursuing  a  policy  calculated  to  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  Connecticut  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


Mr,  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con'^ent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  Miss  Jeanette  Rankin,  former  Ccnsresswoman 
from  Montana,  which  was  delivered  at  Helena,  in  her  home 
State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
pr.nted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  congratulate  the  buslr.ess  and  professional  women  on  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  this  year.  'Democracy"  Is  the  vital  concern 
cf  the  world 

In  1916  we  were  listening  to  the  same  propaganda  that  we  hear 
todav.  We  were  told  it  was  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  If  there  is  any  ideal  for  which  we  should  be  willing  to 
sacrifice,  "it  is  the  ideal  of'  democracy.  Today  the  only  real  differ- 
ence in  our  situation  is  in  mechanical  developments  In  1916  I 
talked  from  the  street  corners;  now  It  Is  over  the  radio.  This  Is 
symbolical.  We  have  developed  new  mechanical  devices  faster  than 
vve  have  Improved  our  social  conduct.  Governments  still  cling  to 
the  war  system,  and  the  problems  of  1916.  unsolved  by  the  war,  are 
here  today. 

We  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  help  correct  the  unspeakable 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  world.  Our  first  duty  Is  to  understivnd 
the  problem  But  how  can  we  understand  the  problem  when  ap- 
parently every  day  the  ls.sues  are  changed?     It  Is  difficult  for  tis  in 
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Montana  to  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  United  States. 
How  many  would  trust  their  Jtidgment  on  the  Issues  in  Louisiana 
State  politics?  And  when  we  cannot  see  clearly  Issues  involved  In 
disputes  in  our  own  country,  how  can  we  understand  the  Issues 
without  knowing  what  is  really  happening  uncirrneath.  the  secret 
treaties,  the  commitments  which  are  Involved  in  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  vexing  Europe  a  thousand  years? 

Every  student  of  foreign  affairs  presents  a  different  picture.  Each 
day  a  new  situation  Is  described  on  the  radio,  yet  some  suggest  that 
we  go  to  Europe  to  decide  the  ceulury-old  problems  on  the  basis  of 
unknown  facts. 

War  always  creates  more  confilcts  than  It  solves,  because  the 
method  Itself  Is  wrong.  It  violates  moral  laws  which  have  been 
accepted  as  correctly  stated  for  the  Individual,  and  therefore  can- 
not bo  broken  by  a  group  of  Individuals,  although  the  group  Is  as 
lar'ze  as  a  state  or  a  nation. 

Our  forefathers  left  Europe  largely  because  they  wi.shed  to  get 
away  from  the  military  system  and  the  age-long  ,sufferings  They 
established  this  Government  on  great  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy.  Experience  made  them  know  that  neither  the  Union 
nor  the  sovereign  States  could  survive  If  allowed  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  war.  so  war  between  the  States  was  outlawed.  Tliey 
recognized  war  as  incompatible  with  democracy. 

We  failed  in  one  instance  to  abide  by  the  Constitution,  but  today 
public  opinion  Is  cry.stalllzed  against  settling  disputes  between  the 
States  by  war.  We  have,  m  fact,  for  over  100  years,  outlawed  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
done  the  same  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  the  midst  of  the  warring 
countries,  have  given  up  the  war  method  If  the  war  method  can 
be  abolished  on  one  border,  it  can  be  abolished  on  all  borders 

We  tried  to  help  Europe  in  1916  by  usii.g  their  war  method, 
and  today  we  realize  how  pitifully  it  failed  War.  as  a  method 
of  settling  disputes,  always  fails  We  must  use  the  right  method 
if  we  are  going  to  convince  the  people  of  Europe  that  we  believe 
in  our  ideals  of  democracy 

There  are  many  definitions  of  democracy.  Lincoln  said.  ""Tlie 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 
Jefferson  said.  "It  is  the  will  of  the  people  sutsiantiallv  expressed." 

Democracy  is  not  concerned  with  the  form  of  government;  de- 
mocracy must  spring  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  If  we  want  to 
preserve  democracy  for  future  general ion.s,  we  mu.'^t  insist  on  de- 
mocracy at  home  If  democracy  Is  good  for  us.  It  must  t>e  ;^ood  lor 
the  rest  cf  the  world  Therefore,  they  must  be  permitted  to  work 
out  their  own  problems  without  our  Interference 

The  United  States  is  the  most  powerful  Nation,  Our  geograph- 
ical position  makes  us  safe  from  attack.  No  nation  or  grouj)  of  na- 
tions can  successfully  attack  us  That  Is  not  an  exaggeration  No 
military  man  of  any  rank  will  sign  a  statement  saying  this  Nation 
can  be  succe.ssfully  attacked. 

Th?  great  military  lesson  of  the  last  war  was  learned  by  the  fail- 
ure of  England  to  land  troops  and  make  a  permanent  base  at 
Galllpoll  When  we  know  that  trcK^ps  cannot  be  landed  on  an 
fnemy  shore  and  that  a  nation  cannot  be  subdued  without  troops, 
then  we  can  begin  to  reason  without  fear  of  attack. 

Tlie  difficult  process  of  getting  trtX)p6  from  the  ship  to  the  sho:e 
leaves  them  so  exposed  ihat  a  very  little  military  activity  lan 
destroy  them  With  all  the  new  Inventions  and  mechanical  de- 
vices, soldiers  still  have  to  walk  the  gangplank  from  the  ship  to 
the  shore 

Near  the  end  of  the  last  war  we  sent  300  000  men  to  Europe  in 
1  month  It  was  considered  a  miraculous  thing  to  do  We  sent 
them  over  5.C00  and  7  000  at  a  time  in  the  ships  of  all  the  coun- 
tries. We  sent  over  their  food;  we  did  not  send  over  their  puns. 
We   had  a  friendly  s?a  and   modern   ports   In  which   to  land   thjm. 

An  army  of  300.000  men  is  no  force  at  all  to  come  against  the 
United  States  It  would  take  millions  of  men  to  make  any  Impres- 
sion on  this  country  They  could  not  come,  as  we  did.  7.000  at  a 
time,  for  our  ports  are  fortified  They  would  have  to  bring  their 
army  all  at  one  time,  together  with  their  tood  and  all  th-.Mr  milHary 
suj.p  les  Fifty  thousand  men  at  one  time  would  take  all  the 
boat.'  cf  Europe. 

I  was  telling  this  to  an  American  Legion  man  the  other  day. 
and  he  f=aid  that  if  they  came  over  50.000  at  a  time,  that  the  police 
could  take  care  of  them,  but  If  they  came  over  In  6,000  loads,  the 
Coy  Scouts  could  handle  them. 

If  Canada  or  Mexico  permitted  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  base  on  their  land,  they  would  be  offering  their  country 
for  the   battlefi?ld.   and   no  government    would   voluntarily   do   that. 

Charles  Lindbergh  said  that  there  Is  no  danger  of  attack  by  air- 
plane because  the  planes  In  Europe  are  made  for  short  distances 
and  heavy  loads  Besides,  militarists  know  there  is  no  military 
value  In  bombing  civilian  populations  unless  they  rush  In  with 
troops 

Any  country  using  South  America  as  a  base  will  have  to  bring 
troops  in  boats.  Brazil  is  as  far  away  as  England  I  cannot  quite 
!-ee  a  foreign  enemy  army  marching  up  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Prom  time  immemorial,  governments  have  threatened  the  p>eop'e 
with  attack  It  is  the  easiest  way  to  arouse  them  to  make  the 
sacrifice  that  war  demands;  but  we  In  the  United  States  need  not 
lear- Germany  will  never  be  able  to  come  over 

Our  concern  should  be.  how  are  we  going  to  keep  our  democracy 
and  help  other  nations  to  develop  theirs?  A  democracy  can  only 
be  preserved  by  use  When  we  belittle  our  representative  govern- 
ment and  fau  to  support  and  direct  it,  we  are  headed  toward  • 
dictator. 
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If  we  wmnt  to^  pr»>«"rTe  democracy  for  future  generations  we 
must  do  our  Individual  part  bv  expressing  our  opinion  now  Our 
mien-si  Is  not  with  the  forms  of  governmenUi.  deplorable  as  some 
of  thorn  are  but  with  our  moral  r.-sponsibility  to  help,  by  our 
example,  the  men  aiid  women  In  every  country  to  abolish  the  war 
aystem  and  build  democracy 

And.  remembor.  we  have  no  moral  power  unless  we  have  moral 

"our'resp»jn5lbnitv  Is  to  say.  "We  do  not  like  your  Hitler  methods 
of  violence  therefore  we  are  not  going  to  u.se  violence  We  shall 
cea«-  preparing  to  use  violence  We  shall  have  everything  that 
monev  Bclence.  and  Ingenuity  can  devise  to  protect  our  shores 
from  Invasion  You  can't  cjme  here,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
Europe  to  decide  your  century-old  problems  on  the  basis  of  the 
changing  and  unknown  facts  bv  a  stupid,  undemocratic  method 

Av  expressed  public  opinion  l.s  the  only  power  in  the  world  that 
ran  ke»-p  us  out  of  war  Good  Intentions  or  clear  opinions  are  of  no 
value  unle^s  expressed,  ft:,  I  am  asking  you  to  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senators,  and  to  the  Congressmen  If  you  feel,  as  many 
do  that  there  Is  something  fine  in  our  civilization  which  will  be 
loet  in  war,  that  killing  young  men  is  a  permanent  injury  to  the 
race  then  express  that  opinion.  Send  canls  letti  rs.  petitions,  and 
t^lrgmms,  and  ke«  p  It  up  Each  one  listening  Is  a  pari  of  pubhc 
opinion      You  can  help 

Your  opinion  expressed  In  Washington  Immediately  Is  going  to 
help  to  deride  the  fate  ot  civilization  Mothers  alone  can  prevent 
our  entering  the  war  If  tht-y  will  express  their  opinions  now. 


Highway   Deaths 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THK  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  16.  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  CARL  GOERCH 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  ProMdent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  killed  annually  upon  the  highways  of  the  United 
States  more  men  than  were  killed  during  our  entire  partici- 
pation in  the  World  War.  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact 
that  approximately  1.000.000  persons  are  injured  annually 
upon  the  highways  of  the  United  States,  many  thousands  of 
whom  are  seriously  and  permanently  incapacitated,  the  sub- 
ject of  preserving  life  upon  the  highways  is  a  very  interesting 
one  to  the  American  people. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  published 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  editorial  by  Hon. 
Carl  Goerch.  publisher  and  editor  of  the  State  magazine, 
published  in  my  home  State  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  entitled  'How 
To  Stop  Highway  Death.s." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IThe   State,    Raleigh.   N    CI 

HOW   TO  STOP    HIGHWAY    DKATHB 

Everyone  U  in-^atlv  perturbed  about  the  number  of  death*  that 
oci-ur  evcr>-  year  on  the  highway*  of  our  8lat#. 

And  rightfully  no  becauee  the^e  deatha  represent  a  needless 
alauKhter  of  human  lives 

Vrtriou-s  hUKuestions  have  been  brought  forward  to  remedy  the 
aituMiion.  but  we  believe  that  the  most  practical  one  of  ail  haa  been 
completely    ignored 

The  automobile  rrkanufacturers  and  the  makers  of  tires  can  t 
be  blamed  for  traffic  accidents,  because  they  certainly  have  done 
their   share    in    Improving    their    producU    and    m    making    them 

safer 

Some  people  claim  that  our  roads  are  to  blame:  that  they  are  out 
of  dftto  and  that  thev  should  be  widened  and  straightened  In  many 
places  But  even  If  we  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  for  that 
purpose,  wed  still  continue  to  have  accidents. 

What.   then.  Is   the   solution? 

Its  perfectly   simp:e 

We  know  of  a  plan  which,  if  adopted,  would  rurely  reduce  our 
highway  fatallUes  by  50  percent  and  possibly  even  more  than  that 

Here  it  "is  .    »    ^ 

Tell  all  the  highway  patrolmen  to  take  their  cars  to  a  paint  shop 

and   have   them   repainted   black,  without   any   inslgma  or  special 

marking   whatsoever 
Then  enforce  the  law. 


If  a  man  exceed??  the  speed  limit.  arre.st  him.  If  he  goes  around 
a  curve  at  40  miles  an  hour  when  the  highway  signs  say  the  limit 
is  30  miles  an  hour,  arrest  him  If  he  passes  a  car  on  a  hill, 
arrest  him  If  he  Is  driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  highway, 
arrest  him  If  he  is  othen*tse  reckless  in  the  operation  of  hla 
automobile,  arrest   him.  ,..»».*... 

There's  the  solution  to  your  problem.     And  we  Insist  that  it  Is 

an  fffective  one. 

••But  ••  Mr  Motorist  will  holler,  "we  don't  want  speed  cops  travel- 
ing over  the  State  In  dlrgulse.  or  hiding  up  lanes,  or  otherwise 
snrakii!g  up  behind  us." 

Of  course  he  doesn't.  And  the  pickpocket,  the  burglar,  the 
murderer,  and  every  other  form  of  criminal  objects  to  a  police 
officer  going  around  as  a  plaln-clcthes  man.  too. 

The  most  ridiculous  thing  we  know  of — In  connection  with  law 
enforcement — Is  for  a  highway  patrolman  to  be  riding  up  and 
down  our  highways  In  an  automobile  which  can  be  Identified  half 
a  mile  away.     Of  all   the  absurd  things,  that  absolutely  heads  the 

list. 

It  Is  an  assured  fact  that  when  ycu  see  a  highway  patrolman 
you're  going  to  drive  carefully.  But  with  the  small  number  of 
patrolmen  now  at  work,  you  see  one  cf  them  only  Infrequently, 
r«gardlrss  of  how  much  patrolling  they  may  be  doing.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  weren't  sure  that  the  car  ahead  of  you  or  behind 
ycu  wasn't  a  patrol  car.  the  chances  are  that  you'd  drive  much 
more  carefully  all  the  time. 

That.  It  seems  to  us.  is  a  logical  conclusion. 

Summing  all  this  up.  therefore,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  so  many  deaths  upon  the 
highways  of  North  Carolina  rests  with  the  men  who  are  supposed 
to  see  that  our  laws  are  enforced. 

Let  the  patrolmen  park  their  cars  behind  country  stores,  tobacco 
barns,  or  other  places  where  they  can't  be  seen  And  then,  when 
ai)  automobile  whizzes  by  at  70  miles  an  hour,  let  them  start  out 
after  It 

Let  them  be  so  disguised  on  the  highways  that  nobody  would  be 
able  to  nH?cgnize  them  or  their  cars. 

Let  them  see  that  every  violation  of  our  traffic  laws  Is  strictly 
enforced. 

Let  Mr  Motorist  howl  all  he  wants  to  about  these  regulations. 
What  right  has  he  to  howl,  anyway?  If  he  obeys  the  trafBc  laws, 
nobody  is  going  to  bother  him;  if  he  violates  them,  then  he  deserves 
no  more  consideration  than  does  the  man  who  violates  our  laws 
against  theft  or  murder. 

So  let  him  howl ! 

You  can  straighten  out  all  the  curves  you  want  to  you  can  widen 
the  highways  from  Murphy  to  Manteo.  but  you  never  will  be  abl«^  to 
reduce  the  death  rate  on  our  highways  In  North  Carolina  until 
you  adopt  some  such  plan  as  we  have  outlined  above.  Now  let's  sea 
whether  our  enforcement  officers  have  nerve  enough  to  put  some- 
thing like  this  into  practice 


Proposed  Loan  to  Finland 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KIXG 

OK    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  16.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  KINO.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann  which  app>ears  in  this  morning's  issue  of 
the  Wa.shington  Post.  Mr.  Lippmann  discusses  the  situa- 
tion in  Finland,  and  indicates  that  neutral  nations — refer- 
ring to  Norway  and  Sweden — will  be  in  danger  if  Finland 
shall  be  destroyed. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  made  or  the  conclusions  drawTi  by  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann, I  regard  the  article  a:s  of  i^uch  importance  that  it  may 
be  proF)erly  considered  by  American  citizens  and  also  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  m  the  App>endix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  January  16.  19401 
The  Case  for  a  Finnish  Ixjan 
The  current  news  can  be  read  only  by  keeping  before  one's  eyes 
the  map  of  Europe  as  a  whole.     We  see  then  that  there  arc  three 
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points  cf  extreme  tension  F'.r?t,  the  frontier  of  Finland  on  the 
Kareil;in  Is'hmus  and  In  the  area  between  Lake  Ladoga  and  Lake 
Onega:  second,  the  Netherlands-Belgium  frontier,  with  Germany 
between  the  Ardennes  Mountains  and  the  North  Sea;  third,  the 
region  occupied  by  Hungary.  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 

There  is  great  tension  at  these  three  points,  because  here  are  the 
three  gateways  through  which  the  Nazi-Bolshevist  aggre.s.sion  can  be 
extended  The  Finns  are  defending  the  gateway  to  the  whole 
Scandinavian  world:  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians,  with  the  Allies 
behind  them,  stand  at  the  gateway  of  western  Europe:  the  Hun- 
gcrians  and  the  Rumai^.ians  with  Italy.  Turkey,  anU  the  Allies 
behind  them,  hold  the  gateway  to  the  Danube  Valley,  the 
Balkans,  the  eastern  Mrditerranean,  and  the  Near  East.  If  these 
three  gates  can  be  locked  and  bolted,  the  war  can  be  limited  to  the 
struggle  between  the  Allies  and  Hitler's  Germany:  If  one  or  more 
of  these  gates  Is  forced  by  the  Nazis  or  the  Bolsheviks,  or  both,  the 
war  will  engulf  the  whole  of  EXirope  and  may  become  a  world  war. 

HITLER    MAT    SEND    ARMT    INTO    SWEDEN 

If  we  look  further  into  the  situation  at  these  three  gateways  we 
find  that  at  two  cf  them  the  small  countries  Involved  can  count 
upon  the  Immediate  military  assistance  cf  great  powers  If  the 
Netherlands  Is  attacked  by  Hitler,  the  B.lgians.  reinforced  by  the 
military  force  of  France  and  Britain.  Will  move  instantly  into  the 
breach.  If  the  Bolsheviks  and  Nazis  strike  at  southeastern  Europe, 
they  will  encounter  somewheic  and  somehow  the  Italians,  the 
Turks  and  the  French  Army  now  gathered  in  Syria  under  General 
Wevgand. 

But  If  the  Soviets  break  through  the  Finnish  defenses,  the  posi- 
tion of  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Norway  will  be  desperate  For 
If  Russia  gets  within  striking  distance  of  Sweden,  the  probabilities 
are  at  least  10  to  1  thnt  Hitler  will  send  an  army  through  Den- 
mark Into  Sweden  to  occupy  It  before  Stalin  can  get  control  of  the 
Indi.'^pensablc  Swedl.^^h  Iron  ores. 

The  position  of  Scandinavia  Is  like  that  of  Poland:  th?  victory 
cf  one  partner  In  the  "unhcly  alliance"  between  Moscow  and  Brrlin 
will  cause  the  other  to  move  In  also.  and.  as  in  the  case  of  Poland, 
the  Allies  cannot  easily  Intervene  to  avert  the  catastrcphe.  No 
doubt  th°y  would  try.  But  before  they  could  liope  to  do  very 
much  Denmark.  Sweden    and  Norway  would  be  a  shambles 

The  fact  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  cannot  be  reinforced 
effectively  and  quickly  enough  by  the  Allies  is  the  reason  why  it  Is 
of  such  urgent  Importance  that  the  Finns  be  given  the  arms  which 
they  can  u.se  so  well,  to  hold  the  gateway  The  Finns  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  have  an  excellent  .strategic  frontier  The 
arrangement  of  lakes,  forests,  and  railroads  Is  such  that  r.ot  only 
the  whole  of  Finland  but  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  can  be  de- 
fended on  the  short  Mannerheim  line  In  the  Karelian  l.'^^thmus  and 
on  a  front  of  about  60  miles  between  Lake  Ladoga  and  Lake 
Onega.  If  the  Finns  can  stand  m  these  two  sectors,  the  front 
Is  too  narrow  for  the  Russians  to  bring  into  action  their  Immensely 
superior  numbers. 

NORTHERN    NEtTTRALS'    FATE    HANGS    ON    FINN    DEFEN.SE 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Russians  get  through  either  of  these 
two  narrow  entries  Into  Finland,  then  it  Is  difficult  to  see  where 
they  can  be  stopped  until  they  reach  the  S-.vedish  frontier.  If 
they  are  not  stopped  before  they  get  to  the  Swedish  frontier.  It 
will  be  as  necessary  for  Hitler  to  move  Into  Scandinavia  as  it  wr.s 
for  Stalin  to  move  Into  Poland.  It  will  then  be  necessary  for  the 
Allies  to  move  in  also  For  they  can  never  permit  Hitler  or  Stalin 
to  establish  naval  and  air  bases  in  Scandinavia  Upon  the  success- 
ful defense  of  Finland,  therefore,  hangs  the  fate  of  the  thicc  north- 
ern neutrals  whether  they  are  to  be  occupied  and  pillaged  and 
brutalized  like  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs  and  whether  they  are  to 
become  one  of  the  great  bat»lefleld.s  of  the  war. 

The  Finns  have  proved  their  military  capacity,  and  their  Judg- 
ment may  be  relied  upon.  They  tell  us  that  a  credit  of  $60  000  000 
will  enable  them  to  resist  for  4  months.  They  must  have  this 
credit  In  the  United  States,  because  that  Is  the  only  country  where 
the  arm*  and  ammunition  they  need  can  be  sold  to  them  at  once. 
They  can  get  something,  but  probably  of  second  quality,  from  the 
more  or  less  obftolete  stocks  In  Prance.  Britain.  Italy,  and  Spain. 
But  the  only  place  where  they  can  get  the  kind  of  superior  weapons 
which  their  small  army  must'have  In  order  to  deal  with  the  terrible 
ma.'is  of  the  Ru.>s:an  Army  Is  from  the  American  factories  that  are 
making  arms  for  the  American  Army.  The  American  Army  Is  will- 
ing to  let  the  Finns  take  prior  delivery  on  certain  of  Its  own  orders. 
It  Is  acting  on  the  very  sound  theory  that  the  American  Army  is 
not  going  to  engage  In  this  war  and  can.  therefore,  safely  wait  a 
few  months  for  a  few  hundred  guns  and  the  ammunition  that  goes 
with  these  guns. 

FINNS    DEPFND    UPON    rTNITED    STATFS    CREDIT 

But  these  arms  cannot  be  delivered  unless  the  Finns  pay  cash  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  Finns  cannot  pay  cash  unless  the 
American  Government  gives  them  credit. 

This  Is  the  practical  Issue  which  is  presented  to  the  administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  and  the  people.  If  by  any  chance  the  decision 
Is  against  helping  the  Finns  now.  Congress  may  be  sure  of  one 
thing:  It  will  soon  be  confronted  with  the  same  Issue  but  In  a  much 
more  actite  and  embarrassing  form.  For  if  public  sentiment  Is 
aroused  now  to  the  point  where  It  wishes  to  see  the  Finns  helped, 
what  will  be  the  state  of  public  opinion  If  Finland  Is  devastated, 
its  army  exterminated.  I'.s  people  starved  and  enslaved,  and  then  If 
Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Norway  are  overrun  by  the  Nazis  and  the 
Bolsheviks? 


If  ever  there  ^-as  a  case  where  a  stitch  In  time  may  save  nine,  it 
Is  the  case  of  Finland  today.  For  today  the  whole  catastrophe  can 
still  be  averted  by  supplying  the  Finns  with  arms.  If  this  Is  not 
done,  an  Inf.nltely  more  complicated  problem.  Involving  both 
Germany  and  Russia,  will  confront  the  American  people. 


Federal  Housing  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  16.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January  8.  1940,  entitled 
•'Building  Activity  and  the  F.  H.  A." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Reccrd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 

BUILDING   ACTIVITY   AND  THE   F.    H     A. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  its  htad.  Stewart  McDonald,  ended  the  year  1939  with 
more  than  $3,000.000  000  of  homp-financing  Insurance  on  its  bcxiks. 
Of  this  total,  approximnlely  $960,000,000  was  written  during  1939 — 
establishing  a  new  F.  H   A.  lecord. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  last  year,  it  is  emphasized  In 
the  financial  and  business  reviews  now  appearing,  was  the  continu- 
ance of  the  recovery  in  residential  constrtictlon.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  1929  33  depre-sicn  home  building  fell  off  to  an  annual  rate 
of  only  slightly  more  than  $250,000,000.  and  this  area  was  among 
the  last  to  feel  the  recovery  urge.  Residential  building  continued 
well  below  the  t500.000,000"  level  until  1936.  taut  its  rise  to  ebOl.- 
COO.OOO  that  year  and  to  $915,000,000  In  1937  had  much  to  do  with 
the  approach  to  prosperity  in  those  2  years.  Moreover,  where  S(j 
many  scries  In  the  business  Indexes  turned  sharply  downward  in 
1938.  rrslclentlal  building  enjoyed  an  even  better  year  than  In 
lfi37  with  contracts  totaling  $984.000000;  and  now,  with  only  about 
10  days'  figures  missing.  It  Is  clear  that  last  year  has  not  only  far 
surpassed  1938  but  that  It  has  been  easily  the  best  year  since  1929 
With  total  building  contracts  of  $1,340,000,000.  It  has  run  some 
e200.OCO.000  uhead  of  1930-  previously  the  best  12  months  of  the 
last  decade.  The  $1,340,000,000  figure  lags,  of  course,  far  behind 
those  of  the  1020's.  when  the  e.nnual  average  was  well  above  the 
$2,000.000  000  level,  nnd  when  1928  produced  a  peak  of  $2,788  000.000. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  F.  H.  A.,  which  substituted  the 
lorg-term  amortized  mortgage  for  the  old  shcrt-term  first-  nnd 
second-mortgage  ^et-up  ;.o  widely  used  in  the  1920's.  dcerves  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  revival  of  residential  building  In  the  last 
2  or  3  years;  and  if  such  construction  has  not  yet  soared  t<^)  the 
high  levels  of  10  and  15  years  ago.  there  are  some  aspect.?  In  which 
the  present  situation  Is  dl.stlnctly  preferable  to  that  one.  In  the 
first  place.  It  Is  quite  probable  that,  so  far  as  actual  home  ownership 
Is  concerned,  the  country  is  closer  to  the  position  reached  In  the 
1920's  than  th»  mere  totals  for  building  contract*  suggest.  Of  the 
F  H.  A  Insurance,  only  $112,500,000  has  been  Issued  In  connection 
with  large-s^ale  projects.  Small  home  mortgages  have  accounted 
for  $1.975000.000  of  the  $3,000,000,000  total,  with  prop«?rty-lmprove- 
ment  loans  accounting  for  the  remainder.  Final  figures  for  the 
year  may  show  that  the  number  of  single-family  dwellings  erected 
during  1939  actually  exceeded  that  of  1929.  which  was  featured  to 
a  subs'antial  extent  by  large-scale  building  op>cratlons.  Again, 
the  F  H.  A  has  measurably  raised  the  standards  of  building  con- 
struction: and.  although  Its  specifications  and  Inspection  service 
may  not  be  foolproof,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  there  is  less  shoddy 
construction  today  than  there  was  before  this  agency  was  created: 
and.  finally,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  little  of  the 
construction  of  1939  was  attributable  to  such  boom  phenomena 
as  we  witnessed  in  Florida  and  other  widely  scattered  sections  of 
the  country  at  various  times  between  1925  and  1929. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  F.  H.  A.  is  the  perfect  Instrument 
for  the  financing  of  residential  building.  Being  a  political  crea- 
tion, it  has  the  fau'ts  that  stem  from  that  fact.  The  most  con- 
spicuous example  is  the  overly  attractive  terms  offered,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  smill  dwelllng.s.  which  require  a  down  payment  of 
orily  10  percent  of  the  purchase  price.  A  serious  depression  in  the 
near  future  might  conceivably  result  in  a  demoralizing  volume 
of  repossessions.  With  this  and  certain  other  minor  reservations, 
however,  it  will,  we  believe,  be  generally  agreed  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  is  one  New  Deal  agency  that  has  abun- 
dantly Justified  ItselX. 
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Citizenship  for  People  of  Guam 

exte5;sion  of  remarks 


or 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  16.  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  THF  YOUNG   MEN'S  LEAGUE  OP  GUAM 

Mr  GIBSON.  Mr.  President.  I  a-k  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
citizens  of  Guam  relative  to  citizenship  for  the  people  of  that 

island.  ■  J       J  ♦     K.» 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wher?-a«  ft  bill  providlnR  for  the  jrrantint?  of  United  States  cltJ- 
sen^hip  upon  certain  inhabitants  cf  the  Island  of  Guam  and  to 
ext«nd  th.-  naturali/Ation  l«ws  thereto,  introduced  by  the  Honor- 
able Senator  Millard  E  Tyui>k.s.  of  Maryland,  aud  the  Hononible 
E«NI5T  W  GrrsoN.  of  Vermont.  l.s  again  pending  before  the  Con- 
gicn  of  the  United  8tat«i:  and 

Whereas  the  p  ople  of  Guam  still  and  wtU  ever  retain  their 
cherished  de.sire  and  aaplratlon  to  obtain  recognition  as  United 
State*  citizens  through  necessary  legi-^latlcn  by  the  mother  coun- 
try to  »h<i8e  nag  thev  have,  for  thr  laJt  41  vears.  proven  allegiance 
arid  loyally  both  in  time  of  peace  and  in  war:  and 

Whereas  by  virtue  uf  the  provisions  embodied  In  article  IX, 
par»«raph  2.  of  the  Trt-aty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Pans  in  Decem- 
ber 10  1898  they  cowuder  tht-mselve-^  entitled  to  such  rights  and 
prlvll.-ges  as  are  afTordrd  by  and  which  are  the  heritage  of  free 
American  Oovernment;  and 

Whtreaa  the  people  of  Guam  have  accepted  American  sovereignty 
Without  question-  our  parents  who  were  Uvlns;  when  that  memor- 
able cKcaslon  took  place  wherein  Guam  was  taken  under  the 
United  Stales  sovereignty  in  1898.  welcomed  and  were  highly  satis- 
fled  With  the  Urms  uf  the  treaty  and  other  original  acts  of  gov- 
t-rnment  assuring   Guam  and   people   that  Justice   and  right  ahaU 

prevail,   and  ,     .  ,        ,   ^      „ 

Whereaa  It  U  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  people  of  Guam 
and  others  wh  j  arc  concerned  that  the  time  has  come  when  our 
caa<<e  should  be  given  due  con.sideraliou.  for  generations  past  up 
to  the  present  moment.  Including  the  41  years  of  American  sover- 
eignly our  people  have  been  deprived  of  their  Just  share,  namely, 
to  enjoy  in  common  the  blessings  for  which  the  stars  and  stripes 
and  lis  Ideals  stand  for— to  perpetuate  that  measure  of  Individual 
and  inherent  rights  of  free  people  under  our  common  nation;  and 

Wliereas  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  since  1901.  recom- 
mended to  both  PrcBidcnt  and  Congress  the  right  and  obligation 
to  effect  satisXiiCtory  BCttlement  of  our  civil  rights  and  poliilcal 
status  and  smce  then  to  date  have  repeate<;iy  recommended  legis- 
lation to  this  effect  conunendlng  on  and  recommending  our  t)eiug 
peaceful,  law  abiding,  loyal,  and  worthy:  and 

Whereas  we  have  proved  all  these  an  'numerated  In  the  foregoing 
and  are  ready  to  repeat  and  coiiUnue  doing  so  in  order  that  'right 
shall  cvej  be  the  mafeU-r  of  might";  aid 

Whereas  it  is  conimon  knowltdge  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
UnlU'd  Stales  of  America  to  encourage  Uie  AmtricanlZiitlon  of  all 
l)erso!u.  residing  ptrmanently  wUhin  American  Jurisdiction  so  as  to 
be  able  to  properly  gam  projHjr  citizenship  In  the  greatest  democracy 
of  all  tune— our  common  Nation  -to  which  our  pet^ple  of  Guam  have 
unqueslJoiiAblv  been  loval  since  the  year  1899.  when  American  so\- 
erei^nly  *>»*  '"'*'•  offlv-UiUy  established  over  Guam  and  people: 
Therefore  t>e  it  ,        j 

Resoived  by  the  Young  Mens  League  of  Guam,  an  original  and 
one  Of  tKc  i*ad\y*^  c\v\c  urgan\zat\ona  in  Guam.  wKose  membership, 
composed  of  100-ptrcrnt  rtfum.s  of  the  United  States  and  or  Guam. 
at  Its  meeting  held  on  OctoUr  23.  19JJ.  Thai  we  endorse  whole- 
heartedly with  full  appreciauon  for  the  high  American  Idealism 
that  prompted  unseltWi  action  and  effort,  measures  mtroducefl  in 
the  Congre**  cf  the  United  SUtes  by  the  honorable  Senators  Tydin^is 
and  OIB.MJN  that  will  s«-cure  and  effect  the  early  cjnsununatlon  of 
the  civil  rights  and  poliucal  status  of  the  people  of  Guam,  and  be 
It  fvulher 

Ke.sc; red  Tb«t  an  a  mark  of  our  respect,  admiration,  and  appre- 
rlaUon  to  both  of  thw*  dijttinguished  geiiUemeu  who  ch^unplon  the 
CttOi-e  of  our  pei  pie.  tiiia  resolution  be  tpread  in  the  minutes  of  th** 
organization  as  •  permanent  record;   and  be  it  further 

Resoii^d  That  copies  thereof  be  fonwardcd  U)  each  of  the  Sena- 
tors  ftbove-mentioned  and   to  those   interested   In   the   weUare  of 

B     J    Bordallo.    president;    Jose    Salas.    vice    president;    F.    T. 
Flore«    treasurer.    H.  J    Johnston,  secretary;   V    Blaa.  ser- 
_  geant  at  arms;  A.  P   Cruz,  librarian.  F.  T    Ramirez.   V    P 

Herrero  Joae  L.  O  Bltanga.  Juan  Indalecio:  J.^us  M. 
Camacho;  Jesus  C  Bcrja:  V.  Rcsuno;  Sllvino  T.  Quenga; 
J    A    Perez.    J.   C.   Torres;    V.   U.   Atolgtie;    Raymond   P. 


Underwocd;  V.  U.  Z:afra  manager  of  sports;  A.  C  Suarez; 
H  T  Sablan:  Vicente  C  Reyes;  H.  W.  Elliott;  P  B  Leon 
Guerrero;  Joaquin  L.  Plores;  F.  B.  Leon  Guerrero:  G.  L. 
Salas;  Leonardo  P.  Matia.s  B  F,  Long;  F^  D.  Taitaguc; 
J  A  Limtiacc;  Nteves  M.  Flores;  Juan  Muna;  John  J. 
Underwood;  Juan  A.  Rtiberto;  Antonio  C  Da;^a;  Joaquin 
A  Perez  Adolfo  C.  Sgambellurl:  Ignacio  B.  Mendicla; 
E  T  Calvo;  V  T  Aflague;  J  M.  Cabrera;  Francisco  L. 
Guerrero;  Juan  R.  Rivera;  Joaquin  T.  Agucn;  Juan  "H 
Ramof^  Juan  S  Okada;  Jesus  T.  Guerrero;  J.  R.  Rivera; 
Jo«e  u' Atoigue:  M.  Ada;  Igr.aclo  L  Santos;  8.  A.  Limtiaco; 
J  C  Artero;  Manuel  C  Glas;  A.  T.  Bordallo;  G  EuJ^taqulo; 
Jo*»e  S  Camacho;  Jesus  L.  Garrido;  Joaquin  I.  Franquez; 
Juan  A  San  Nicolas  .  P  N  R  ) ;  Jesus  B.  Taitingfong:  Jesus 
C  E>i:Eni.s  Carlos  Tydlngco;  Gre«?orlo  C  Perez;  Frank  O. 
Perez  Francisco  F  Perez;  J.  M  Camacho;  Jose  L.  G.  Leon 
Guerrero  V  T.  San  Nicolas;  Juan  E.  Lujan;  Jose  P  L. 
Guerrero;  Gregcrlo  C.  Camacho;  Francisco  P.  Pangelinau; 
Iklanuel  F.  Ulloa;  Francisco  C.  Torres. 


Associate  Justice  Frank  Murphy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF   NKHKASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  16,  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  RAYMOND  MOLEY 


Mr  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  portion  of  an 
editorial  appearing  in  Newsweek  for  January  15.  1940.  m  ref- 
erence to  the  quaimcalions  of  Frark  Murphy  for  tne  office  of 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

There  being  no  objfction.  the  portion  of  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to  was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Recohd.  as  foUows: 
(From  Newsweek  of  January  15.  1940  | 

MURPHT    AND   JACKSON 

A  fair  knowledge  of  Prank  Murphy's  record  as  a  Judge  of  the 
recorder  s  court  In  Detroit  encourages  the  belief  that,  as  Justice  ol 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  will  do  much  better  than  some  of  his  critics 
predict. 

When  Murphy  wa.«  elected  to  the  recorder  »  court  his  colorful  per- 
sonality and  his  war  record— factors  which  should  not  weigh  heavily 
in  the  selection  of  Judges— were  inordinately  stressed  FTiendN  of 
the  court  were  perturbed  about  what  he  mischt  do  with  the  Job. 
There  were  fears  that  he  might  institute  drastic  and  possibly  un- 
sound rcfcrms  But  as  Judge  he  sl:owed  an  extraordinary  capacity 
to  learn  He  was  not  only  a  humane  Judge— everyone  expected  that 
of  him  -but  an  efficient  and  highly  intelligent  one  The  same 
rapacity  for  growth  marked  his  career  as  mayor  of  Detroit  and  as 
Governor  of  the  Philippines.  It  can  conservatively  be  said  that  be 
has  always  done  better  than  all  except  his  wannest  friends  ever 
expect  him  to  do. 

As  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Prank  Murphy  will,  in  general,  show 
sympathy  for  the  legislation  of  the  past  7  years  But  he  will  be 
watchful  of  the  rights  of  minorities  as  against  bureaucratic  oppres- 
sion And  he  can  \>e  counted  upon  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  more 
fervid  reformers  on  the  Court  to  tell  him  what  to  think. 


National  Sojourners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  16,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON     PAtJL   V.   McNTJTT 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permisston  given  mc 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  the 
very  able  address  of  the  Honorable  Paul  V.  McNutt.  debvercd 
to  the  National  Sojourners  here  in  Washington  on  last  Satur- 
day, January  13. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  masterftil  discussions  of  the  great 
questions  now  confronting  the  American  people  that  has  yet 
come  to  my  notice. 

I  bcliove  it  expresses  the  views  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  patriotic  people  of  this  country  who  are  interested  in 
restoring  prosperity,  maintaining  American  independence, 
and  helping  to  promote  the  peace  of  mankind. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Brother  Toastmastcr  and  brethren,  many  years  ago  fmoro  than  I 
care  at  the  moment  to  admit ».  I  took  part  in  an  amiUcur  per- 
formance of  the  play  Brother  Officers.  Little  did  I  think  then  that 
the  title  of  that  play  would  have  a  particular  sipniflcance.  I  was 
not  old  enough  to  be  a  Ma.son.  and  the  black  clouds  of  the  World 
War  had  not  yet  appeared  upon  the  horizon.  The  term  "National 
Sojourners"  was  not  even  a  name  to  me.  but  during  the  years  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  membership  in  the  organization  it  has 
come  to  have  great  significance.  The  double  bond  of  brothfrs- 
In-Masonry  and  brothers-ln-arms  is  a  lie  of  unusual  strength;  a 
source  of  in.spiration  and  satisfaction. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  our  generation  to  live  in  an  epoch  char- 
acterized by  the  happening  of  the  unbelievable  Governments, 
like  men.  have  been  helpless  to  predict  and  prepare  lor  the  turn 
of  events.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  relations  between  nations 
have  been  marked  by  confuslnn.  uncertainty,  and  bewilderment. 
Tlie  last  decade  wa.i  born  in  the  misery  of  world-wide  dr-pre-s-sion. 
Each  year  brought  another  tragic  chapter — 10  years  of  chaos,  havoc, 
and  destruction.  And  today,  once  again  in  our  lifetime,  we  find 
whole  continents  stricken  with  the  plague  of  war,  Men  are  dying 
In  battle:  the  Independence  of  small  nations  is  threatened— seme 
nations  already  have  been  swept  from  the  map — "liquidated."  as 
some  would  say. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss  American  foreign  policy  That 
policy  is  not  the  product  of  accident  nor  of  Ignorance  We  know 
that  stable,  lasting  peace  can  be  had  only  if  treaty  rights  are  re- 
spected and  if  there  is  a  full  flow  of  trade  between  countries. 
These  are  the  two  rocks  up>on  which  our  foreign  policy  is  founded. 
Through  our  reciprocal  trade  treaty  programs  we  have  laid  the 
foui'.dation  for  world-wide  economic  peace.  In  our  unccmpromlsing 
opposition  to  aggression,  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  world- 
wide political  i>eace. 

The  relationship  of  these  two  asp>ects  of  our  foreign  policy  will 
seem  clearer  if  we  examine  each  one  separately  Let  us  first  turn 
to  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  today. 

I     RECIPROCAL-TRADE  TREATIES 

After  the  first  World  War,  many  thousands  of  miles  of  tariff  walls 
were  construcud  throughout  the  world.  Economic  isolation  became 
the  basis  of  the  foreign  policies  of  many  countries  How  thoroughly 
wa.s  the  ground  plowed,  how  diligently  was  it  cultivated,  how  deep 
were  the  seeds  sown  for  the  Inevitable  crop  of  extreme  political  and 
economic  nationalism  of  these  unhappy  years!  Tlirough  our  own 
tariff  action  we.  loo.  contributed  to  this  process 

In  the  thirties,  however.  America  sought  to  turn  the  tide  which 
had  blocked  world  trade  and  had  bottled  up  the  economic  life  of 
200,000  000  Europeans.  In  vain  did  our  Government  seek  to  batter 
down  the  barriers  to  world  commerce.  Too  long  had  the.'^c  walls 
been  standing  and  too  virulent  were  the  infections  of  international 
distrust  and  hatred  that  had  bred  in  the  festering  pools  of  stagnant 
bu.-incss.     The  fate  of  Europe  was  sealed. 

Tirelessly,  however,  did  our  State  Department  strive  to  relieve  the 
tensions  by  encouraging  peaceful  trade  relations.  To  start  again 
the  flow  of  the  beneficent  stream  of  world  commerce  became  a 
major  policy  in  our  foreign  relations.  It  was  a  policy  des.gned  to 
start  the  western  world  on  the  long  road  to  prosperity,  and  prt.s- 
perity  is  the  only  clrcum.'^tance  under  which  we  can  hope  for  a  last- 
ing peace  The  reciprocal-trade  program  was  calculated  to  eradi- 
cate the  conditions  which  breed  political  and  economic  monstrosi- 
ties and  which  kindle  the  fires  of  internatlunal  di.'-^cnsion  and 
haired.  It  was  a  common-sense  policy  ba.sed  upon  the  principle 
that  men  do  not  attack  those  with  whom  they  have  profitable  trade 
relations  nor  do  nations  go  to  war  with  good  customers. 

International  crmmeTce  has  been  for  centtirics  cne  of  the  greatest 
civilizing  Infltiences  in  the  world.  It  banishes  prejudice  and  dls- 
tru.«l.  It  cultivates  toleration  and  understanding.  From  the  line 
of  the  first  merchant  adventurer  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  wan- 
dering from  ancient  Sldon  and  Tyre  and  later  from  Rhodes  and 
Carthage,  the  trader  has  broken  down  cultural  barriers  and  ideolog- 
ical prejudices.  Thousands  of  years  ago  Solomon  and  Hiram  of  Tyre 
set  the  pattern  for  international  commerce  when  they  discovered 
the  reciprocal  adv.intages  of  a  trade  agreement. 

World  economy  has  beccme  hichly  complicated  since  the  days  ol 
Solomon  and  Hiram  Simple  barter  is  jxjsslble  only  within  narrow 
limits  Capitalism,  however,  has  made  It  possible  to  obtain  far 
gieiter  advantages  by  the  proper  manipulation  of  Its  machinery. 
One  of  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  parts  of  the  capitalistic 
mechanism  l."«  the  valve  of  foreign  trade  throuuh  which  .surplus  pro- 
duction can  escape  the  walls  of  economic  nationalism  and  allow 
the  return  flow  cf  needed  materials.  It  Is  this  tj-pe  of  engineering 
that  the  reciprocal -trade  negotiation  accomplishes.  Not  until  we 
have  cleared  the  channels  of  commerce  between  nations  will  any 
of  them  in  this  complex  world  economy  completely  realize  the 
advantaces  which  the  capitalistic  system  is  capable  of  bestowing. 
It  Is  Significant  that  It  Is  in  those  nations  where  these  advantages 
of  capitalism  are  not  obtained  that  democracy  has  died. 


The  reciprocal -trade  treaty  is  a  rational  tool  for  the  performance 
of  a  scientific  Job.  It  takes  out  of  the  realm  of  politics  the  difTl- 
cult  task  of  baliuiclng  the  economic  and  Industrial  order  of  our 
own  country  with  those  of  other  nations.  It  leaves  to  deliberation 
and  discussion  the  ta.sk  of  pivlng  and  obtalninc  tarlfT  conrc^sions 
Which  will  tend  to  raise  rather  than  Impair  the  standard  of  living 
in  both  nations.     It  is  a  Job  for  the  experts. 

But  world  trade  had  too  long  been  strangled,  and  with  depression 
and  despair  ca:ne  dictatorships  and  demacops.  Imperialism,  and 
aggre.'-.slon.  In  a  world  so  disrupted  by  war  and  chaos  it  is  dilTlcult 
to  follow  the  course  of  peaceful  trade.  With  mtich  of  Europe  our 
trade  is  gone.  With  South  America,  however,  potentialities  lor  the 
commercial  Intercourse  of  peace  are  almost  unlimited  To  be  sure, 
not  everything  can  be  exchanged.  Many  atjricuhural  products  of 
the  Argentine  cannot  profitably  be  imported.  But  the  manganese, 
coffee,  and  rubber  of  Brazil  can  be  the  consideration  for  the  petro- 
leum, heavy  goods,  and  manufactured  articles  of  our  own  country. 
Already  a  28-percent  mcrea.se  in  e.xports  to  Latin  America  has  been 
achieved  Unlike  the  temporary  Inrroase  in  trade  dtiring  the  first 
World  War.  the  trade  treaties  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  per- 
mai;ent  relations  with  our  southern  neitrhbcrs.  In  the  negotiation 
of  these  aereements  the  Interests  of  both  labor  and  agriculture  can 
be  Pdequately  protected.  In  many  particulars  the  prodiirllon  of 
the  South  American  republics  is  complementary  rather  than  com- 
petitive with  ours.  It  Is  this  situation  that  Is  capable  of  exploita- 
tion to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned 

No  opportunity  should  be  spared  to  cement  our  relations  in  other 
respects  with  the  republics  of  the  New  World  Tlie  contact  of  our 
cultures  Is  bound  to  prove  an  intellectual  stimuhis  for  both  civili- 
zations. The  vast  opportunities  for  mutually  beneficial  exchamres 
in  art.  literature,  and  education  have  been  recognized  but  recently. 
They  have  been  exploited  scarcely  at  all.  It  Is  no  reflection  on  any 
of  us  to  recognize  that  mutual  business  advantage  will  be  derived 
from  continuous  and  Increa.sed  contacts  between  people  of  different 
but  complementary  cultural  and  economic  heritage. 

n.  NEimiAi.rrT 

Our  diplomatic  as  well  as  our  trade  relations  with  the  Old  World 
dtiring  the  past  few  years  have  involved  many  grave  and  delicate 
problems  The  thirties  will  forever  be  characterized  as  a  decade  of 
international  duplicity  and  brlgandry  rarely  equaled  in  any  era. 
From  the  first  Japanese  Invasion  of  Manchuria  to  Russia's  thrust 
at  Finland  a  succession  of  ominous  enterprises  has  caused  many 
sleepless  nights  for  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  Stale.  Treaties 
have  been  repudiated,  national  boutidaries  violated,  moral  and 
legal  rights  of  nations  and  of  individuals  flaunted.  Might  has 
supplanted  right;  Justice  has  given  way  to  lawless  greed.  Every 
canon  of  international  decency  has  been  defied,  every  tenet  of  inter- 
state morality  denotinced. 

Throughout  this  besmeared  and  murky  era  there  has  been  one 
voice  that  ha.s  never  failed  to  cry  out  against  aggression  and  wrong, 
one  fort  l-^n  office  that  has  Invariably  scu^'ht  to  ward  off  disaster  from 
the  weak.  Had  other  governments  been  as  strong  and  as  unswerving 
in  their  devotion  to  Ideals,  a-s  courageus  and  as  scrupulous  in  their 
observance  of  the  law,  mtich  of  the  havoc  and  devasatalion  of  the 
past  7  years  would  have  been  avoided. 

Never  once  in  those  tragic  years  did  America  neglect  to  Invoke 
the  sanction  of  wTltten  treaties  against  the  nation  which  broke 
them.  Times  there  were  when  ours  was  the  only  protest  raised  In 
defense  of  the  victims  of  tyranny.  The  world  will  never  know 
whether  the  bloody  sword  of  Japan  might  not  have  been  sheathed 
in  the  East  had  the  other  parlies  to  the  Nine  Power  Pact  insisted, 
with  our  State  Department,  upon  the  observance  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China.  The  world  will  never  know  whether  the  failure 
of  ruthless  aggression  in  the  Orient  might  not  have  stayed  the  hand 
of  Italy  in  Africa.  We  shall  never  know  the  extent  to  which  the 
succe.'^s  of  Japan  and  Italy  may  not  have  Induced  Russia  to  deceive 
the  democracies  and  by  that  betrayal  give  Hitler  his  supreme  chance 
to  overrtin  Poland.  The  chain  of  cause  and  effect  here  can  never 
be  accurately  traced  One  thing  we  know,  however,  at  every  staga 
of  this  mon.strnus  drama  the  voice  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  raised  in  protest. 

Nor  have  ours  been  weak  protests  It  has  required  courage  on  the 
one  hand  and  skill  on  the  other  to  be  effective  yet  not  belligerent. 
Tliese  have  been  perilous  years.  Except  for  the  fateful  years  from 
1914  to  1918.  at  no  lime  have  such  forces  of  destruction  been  un- 
leashed upon  the  world.  Only  by  the  most  adroit  and  skillful 
handling  of  cur  foreign  relations  have  we  been  able  lo  fortify 
ourselves  in  the  armament  of  peace  It  Is  little  less  than  a  miracle 
that  in  these  trying  years  we  have  avoided  the  dangers  which  have 
threatened  momentarily  lo  enmesh  us  in  the  web  of  foreign 
entanglement. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  keep  out  of  such  a  war.  No  one  knows 
this  better  than  Americans.  No  nation  was  ever  more  determined 
to  remain  at  peace  than  this  Nation  23  years  ago.  It  is  the 
paradox  of  history  that  we  have  been  drawn  into  war  under  the 
administralicn  of  our  greater  peace-loving  Presidents.  It  was  so 
with  Lincoln,  and  11  was  so  with  Wil.son  It  was  only  by  super- 
human efforts,  by  negotiation  and  forbearance,  by  concessions  and 
threats,  that  war  was  averted  for  nearly  2  years  after  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania.  Woodrow  Wilson  fought  bitterly  against  war  and  all 
but  succeeded  in  staving  it  off.  His  will  to  peace,  like  Lincoln's 
before  him.  was  unshakable  But  the  will  to  peace  Is  not  enough. 
Peace  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  had  f(jr  the  asking.  Nations  do 
not  remain  at  peace  merely  because  they  desire  it.  Neither  Is  it 
a  simple  matter  of  Isolatlou.    Whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  we  Uve 
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dangerously  as  part  of  th?  economic  and  political  world.  We  can 
no  more  avoid  the  Impact  of  world  forces  today  than  wc  cari  avoid 
the  sun  that  shone  over  the  Orient  yesterday,  and  which  will  shine 
over  Europe  tomorrow 

But  America  Is  fortunate.  Both  by  location  and  by  natural 
endowment,  we  are  In  a  favored  position  Ours  is  the  prohlem  of 
defending  this  position  under  conditions  that  are  spiritually  toler- 
able of  maintaining  It  In  a  manner  compatible  with  those  tenets  or 
decency  which  we  recard  as  essential  to  our  national  Integrity^ 
This  Ls  the  preat  l*ue  preMfnted  by  the  European  war  It  Is  the 
more  compUca-ed  b*Tause.  beyond  that  of  1917.  the  present  conflict 
U  an  Ideological  struggle  It  Is  a  struggle  which  imperils  every 
prop«*irion  m  the  code  by  which  human  beines  have  made  progress 
in   3.000   years      From    a   war    in   which   sUiHes   arc   so   high,    it    la 

difficult  to  remain  aloof.  .^«,4^„ 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  course  steered  thii5  far  by  America 
reveals  It  as  ont-  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  our  times      It  Is  a 
course  character l7»-d   bv  sakjarirv  and   wisdom,  and.  above  all.  by  a 
recognition  of  the  weakness  a.s  well  as  the  nobility  of  the  American 
Character      It  has  recognized  that  there  !-«'  a  valid  distinction  be- 
tween indifference  and  neutralitv     The  Oovernm<nt.  as  well  as  the 
American    people,    has    not    been    Indifferent    to    the    struggle    in 
Europt-   nor  to  Its  outcome      At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
sincere  and  succesaJul  attempt  to  remain  neutral  In  deed  and  act. 
So    too    our  attltud.-   ha.s  been  one   that   dUtingulshes  between 
objective  Impartiality  and  the  ability  and  duty  to  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  WTong     The  Government  has  been  Impartial  in  Its 
diplomatic   Intercourse  but   ha.s   not   hesitated   to  permit   the  mo- 
bilization  of   the   moral   forces  ot   the   country   against   aggTes9.^rs. 
The    course    pursued    has    tendetf    to    satisfy    the    Intellectual    and 
spiritual    con.sclence    of    the    people    and    yet    avoid    commitments 
calculated  to  draw  the  Nation  Into  the  vortex  of  hostilities      The 
regulation  of   travel   In  war  zones,   and  of  shipping   to  belligerents, 
removed  at  once  the  likelihood  of  serious  International   Incident*. 
At  the  same  time,  public  opinion  has  sufficient  latitude  for  adequate 
expression   of   moral   liidignatlcn   against   international   aggression. 
In   this   way   has  the  emotional   balance  of   the  Nation  been   made 
more  stable  and  thus  better  able  to  resist  the  stimulus  of  repeated 
provocation 

Tlie  realistic  na'ure  of  our  foreign  policy  Is  evidenced  by  the 
greatest  of  bII  preparation  for  the  maintenance  of  peace;  namely. 
by  strenethentng  our  national  defenses  on  land,  on  the  sea,  and 
in  the  air  America  l.i  preparing  for  any  eventuality.  The  events 
of  the  past  10  \Tars  have  convinced  even  the  most  sanguine  Idealists 
that  In  the  world  of  today,  a  military  and  naval  establishment 
second  to  none  Is  the  only  insurance  against  war  Americans  are 
a  peace-loving  people  But  we  can  never  again  be  hoodwinked.  We 
haTe  learned  well  the  lesson  of  preparedness  Never  again  will  we 
terao  our  ves.sels  or  reduce  cur  armed  forces  to  a  level  where  our 
national  safety  Is  threatened  Peace  we  want  and  peace  we  hope 
to  Maintain,  but  we  have  served  notice  on  a  warring  world  that  ours 
la  a  poaltlve  peace,  a  strong  peace,  a  peace  that  It  would  be  folly  for 
any  to  Jeopardize 

The  policy  thus  pursued  so  successfully  Is  unique  In  diplomatic 
history  In  several  respect-s  In  the  f^rst  place.  It  Is  a  thorou;;hly 
honest  policy.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  deceive  the  totalitarian 
aggressor*  Japan  In  the  Far  East.  Germany  and  Russia  In  the 
West  have  no  illusions  about  our  sympathies.  They  know  that 
America  will  never  condone  Imperialistic  policies,  even  if  successful. 
Thev  know  that  the  Nation's  good  will  Is  with  the  victims  of  their 
tyranny  both  within  and  without  their  borders  They  have  seen 
us  gU-e  8.inctuarv  to  those  who  have  fled  that  t>Tanny  They  have 
peen  us  gUe  aid  "to  the  homeless  victims  of  their  military  invasions. 
They  have  suffered  the  loss  of  favorable  economic  relations  with 
our  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  democracies  have  been  heartened  and 
strengthened  by  our  manifest  sympathy  for  their  cause.  They 
have  been  materially  aided  by  the  availability  of  our  resources,  pro- 
vided they  assume  the  risk  of  obtaining  thtm  At  the  same  time. 
both  those  nations  whose  policies  we  approve  and  those  we  abhor 
realize  tha»  we  are  flmilv  determined  to  remain  apart  from  their 
struggle  They  knew  that  our  neutrality  is  strong  and  that  we 
will  defend  It  Thev  have  found  vus  impervious  to  their  propaganda. 
They  recognize  that  we  have  pa.ssed  Judgment,  both  en  the  merits 
of  the  current  struggle  and  on  the  question  of  our  own  participa- 
tion In  It  They  know.  too.  that  our  people  are  united  and  that 
their  will  Is  unbreakable  And,  as  they  have  come  to  realise  the«e 
things,  the  danger  of  our  becoming  embroiled  m  their  struggle 
ha»  steadily  diminished. 

To  accomplish  this  In  .such  a  world  Is  a  singular  and  unpreoe- 
/dented  attainment  Not  the  least  valuable  of  this  program  has 
been  the  ei^terprise  to  consolidate  the  forces  for  peace  In  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere.  All  the  world  now  reccgnlzes  that  the 
Americas  pr.^^nt  one  solid  united  front  against  war  and  aggres- 
sion The  traditional  doc'rlne  which  crtglt.atod  with  President 
Monroe  has  received  its  greate«^t  te5t  and  has  attained  its  greatest 
triumph  Of  tlie  manv  achievements  cf  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt,  history  will  record  none  In  such  glowing  terms 
of  approbation  as  that  of  the  Department  of  State  during  the 
troubled  years  of  1938  and  1939 

Ours  ha.s  been  a  brave,  strong  policy  and  a  farsighted  one.  It 
has  required  wisdom  and  It.s'.ght  in  Its  conception,  courage  and 
strength  in  Us  execution 

It  19  a  policy  that  oiilv  a  forthright  nation  cotUd  adopt,  only  a 
strong  naUon  pursue,     it  is  consistent   with   the  finest  uadiuona 


and  the  noblest  Instincts  of  a  free  people      It  Is   a  performanc* 
which  will  make  our  children  proud  they  were  born  Americana. 

In  civilization.  America  has  a  mighty  stake  Amidit  the  confu- 
sion and  groping,  the  turmoil  and  ftu-y,  it  is  ours  to  hold  fast  to 
the  gains  of  the  centunes.  Ours  to  preserve  mans  passion  for 
democracy  Avoid  the  conflict  we  will,  il  possible  In  the  end. 
hberty  may  remaui  only  here  Again  ours  may  be  the  task  of  keep- 
in"  this  precious  flame  lighted  to  restore  a  torn  and  bleeding  world 
when  the  forces  of  destruction  are  spent— to  help  all  mankind 
again  to  find  the  path  which  leads  to  peace  and  freedom.  No  na- 
tion could  have  a  nobler  destiny. 


The  North  Discovers  the  South 
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OF 


HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF  AI.ABAM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  16.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    TKE    WALL    STREET    JOURNAL    OF    JAN'U.U^T 

8.   1940 


Mr  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  arise  today  as  a  representative  of  all  of  Dixie.  We 
had  grown  into  advanced  maidenhood  without  any  encourag- 
ing courting.  And  now.  behold;  this  Is  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  regarding  Birminpham,  Ala.  At 
last,  at  long  last,  the  North  has  discovered  the  South. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  8,  19401 
Natttial    Rrsd-Tuns    Make    Bhimingham    ImvsTniKi.    Centeb—Neaii 

Vast   DEPt«rrs    ok   Iron   Ore,    Coal,   Limestone,    and    Dolomite^ 

Crrr  3  Growth  Still  Rapid 

BIRMINC^.^M— Juxtapoeition  In  this  area  of  vast  deposits  of  Iron 
ore  coal  limestone,  and  dolomiU-  has  provided  the  foundation  In 
Birmingham  for  the  South's  principal  Industrial  center. 

On  this  ba.se  there  has  developed  since  the  city  was  founded  In 
1871  a  diversified  body  of  478  manufacttirlng  establishments  and  58 
mining  operations,  currently  employing  seme  63  000  wage  ecmers 
paying  them  at  the  rate  of  $70,000,000  a  year,  and  S-^^i^g  to  market 
2.300     products     with     a     value     normally     exceeding     $275,000,000 

In  addition  the  area  provides  employment  for  around  60.000  other 
persons  in  public  utility,  railroad,  professional,  and  service  occupa- 
tions to  provide  a  total  normal  annual  pay  roll  of  around  $140.- 
000  000  a  year  Few.  if  any.  other  Industrial  areas  can  show  such 
growth  In  such  a  short  period— growth  which  Is  the  natural  result 
of  the  unusual  combination  of  natural  resources  and  favorable 
geographic  position  enjoyed  by  the  city  and  Its  environs. 

still  CROWINQ 

This  development,  furthermore,  has  been  continuing  right  up  to 
the  present,  with  population  of  the  area  within  a  lOO-mlle  radius 
of  Birmingham  growing  more  rapidly  during  the  past  10  years  than 
any  other  similar  area  In  the  Southeast,  to  the  point  where  it  now 
totals  1  800  000  people. 

Since  1930.  population  of  the  State  of  Alabam.a  has  Increased  by 
.seme  300000.  of  which  120.000  was  In  Jefferson  County,  wherein 
Blrmim-ham  Is  located  and  with  much  of  the  balance  coming  in 
nearbv  counties  Such  expansion  during  a  period  in  which  business 
gencrallv  hiis  lieen  depressed  can  mean  only  that  the  potentialities 
of  the  Birmingham  district  are  Just  beginning  to  bo  fuUv  realized. 
With  the  principal  raw  matcn.ils  for  the  production  of  Iron  and 
steel  available  here.  Birmingham  Is  the  natural  southern  center  for 
locatUin  of  new  plants  manufacturing  those  products  made  of  Iron 
and  steel  which  the  region  requires.  Among  them  are  such  prod- 
ucts as  farm  and  Kardt  n  implements,  can  factories.  wa*h'vibs  and 
btickets.  stovepipe,  trailers,  metal  cabinets,  toys,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  products  made  of  Iron  or  steel  which  can  find  a  market  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  cities  of  the  South 

the  sttei.  indcstrt 
'        Faith  of  the  steel   Industry-   In  this  market   is   Indicated  by  the 
recent  invcstiurnt  by  United  States  Steel  Corpcralion  of  $29  000  000 
m  a  huge  new  plant  to  manufacture  tin  plate  here — a  plant  which 
employs    2.500    men.    uses    l.:i23.000    tons    cf    raw    maieriais    each 
year,  and  produces  200.000  tens  of  finished  tin  plate  annually.     Fur- 
thermore, the  Birmingham  district  prcxiuces  aboi'.t  60  percent  of 
all  the  cast-ircn  pipe  used  in  the  United  States  while  ith  five  cast- 
iron    plants    with    a    total    capacity    of    450  000    toiis    per    year    are 
capable  cX  supplying  the  entire  cast-lron-p;pe  requirements  cf  the 
United  States:   the  18  blast  furnaces  of  the  Birmingham  area  pro- 
I    duce  in  normal  times  2  500.000  tons  of  pig  Iron  a  year  with  value 
1    of   that  commodity   shipped   out   oX   the   Blruungham   area   in    1937 
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amounting  to  $16.000000;  and  the  area's  production  of  coke  In  a 
normally  gi)od  year  amounus  to  some  3.500  000  tons  with  shipments 
going  to  33  States.  Canada.  Mexico,  and  Cuba 

But  Willie  Birmingham  is  predominant  m  the  South  as  an  iron 
and  steel  center  the  area  surrounding  the  city  Is  also  rich  In  other 
raw  materials  which  help  to  make  the  city  an  attractive  place  for 
location  of  many  other  types  of  plants. 

Sm  h  raw  m;^terials  Include  cotton,  average  annual  production 
In  Alabama  l>eini^  approximately  600.000  tons,  and  cottonseed  oil; 
lumber,  the  Stat<-  having  approximately  21.000  000  acres  of  limber 
of  which  4.000000  a<  res  is  virgin  stand  with  the  total  available 
estimated  at  40  000.000  board  feet:  dairy  products;  cattle;  and 
farm  products  and  vegetables.  Including  pennuts  and  sweetpolu- 
toes — both  of  which  are  becoming  more  Important  as  industrial 
raw  materials. 

VARIED    INDfSTRIES 

These  raw  materials  provide  opportunities  for  manufacturers  of 
furniture,  other  wroden  articles,  and  paper;  for  milk-condi-nslng 
plants;  for  packing  plants;  and  for  processors  and  canners  of  other 
farm  products. 

Likewise,  Pirmingham  Is  accessible  to  sources  of  semifabricated 
raw  materials  Al.ibania  l.'i  an  Important  textile  State  with  64  tex- 
tile mills  located  wilhin  75  miles  cf  Birmingham  and  turning  cut 
a  wide  variety  of  products  whuh  are  the  raw  materials  for  garment 
manufactuiers;  coke,  which  has  many  metallurg.cal  uses,  is  avail- 
rble  in  larg.^  quainitics  in  the  Birnnnghain  district;  and  pig  iron, 
the  raw  material  for  many  industries,  is  at  hand  here. 

Byproducts  of  existing  plants  In  the  area,  many  of  which  are  used 
In  the  chemical  Industry,  include  tar,  benzol,  sulfate  and  am- 
monia solvent  naphtha,  carbolic  acid,  sulfate  of  Iron,  toluol, 
naphthalene,  ground  cpen-hearth  basic  slag  and  others.  Blast-fur- 
r.ace  slag,  produced  at  the  rate  of  approximately  1  ton  per  ton  of 
pig  Ircn.  Is  available  for  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  concrete,  lime, 
and  cement 

FtTEL    SUPPLIES 

Birmingham  Is  particularly  well  situated  as  far  as  fuel  stipplles 
for  manufacturing  plants  are  concerned.  The  city  Is  In  the  center 
cf  the  Alabama  coal  fields  and  good  steam  coal  is  delivered  here  at 
from  $2  to  $2  25  per  ton.  The  district  Is  also  one  of  the  largest 
cckc-produclng  centers  of  the  cnuntrj'.  Both  byproducts  and  nat- 
ural gas  are  available  Byproduct  gas  is  supplied  from  the  many 
bjrproduct  plants  in  the  district  and  is  sold  at  very  reasonable  rates 
by  the  Blrmmuham  Gas  Co  .  while  natural  gas  Is  provided  by  the 
Southern  Natural  Ga.«  Corporation,  whose  main  Ime  from  the  Mon- 
roe. La  .  field  pa.sses  through  the  city.  Electric  power  Is  available  at 
low  rates,  large  steam-electric  plants  at  the  mine  mouth  supple- 
menting; hydroelectric  power  developed  in  the  State 

Other  factors  affecting  plant  locations  such  as  labor  supply,  wage 
rates,  transportation  facilities,  taxes,  and  water  supply  are  also  favor- 
able In  the  Birmingham  area. 

There  are  20  rai'road  lines  Into  Birmingham  In  9  systems.  Includ- 
ing the  Alabama  Great  Southern;  the  Atlantic.  Birmingham  &  Coa.st 
Railroad:  the  Central  of  Georgia:  the  Illinois  Central;  the  Louisville 
&  NashviUe:  the  Mobile  A:  Ohio:  the  Seaboard  Air  Line;  the  South- 
em:  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  Brmincham  is  well  situ- 
ated geographically  as  a  distribution  center  for  the  South  and  is 
also  accessible  to  the  major  northern  cities. 

water  transportation 

Water  transportation  for  heavy,  slow-moving,  and  bulky  com- 
modities is  available  from  Port  Birmingham  Just  west  of  the  city  on 
the  Warrior  River  to  Mobile,  a  distance  of  410  miles,  and  frcm 
there  via  freighter  to  any  port  In  the  world  or  by  barge  to  New 
Orleans,  the  intercoastal  canal,  and  the  waterways  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Its  tributaries  Uniform  minimum  depth  of  8  feet  is  main- 
tained on  th«  Warrior  River,  while  work  now  under  way  will  deepen 
the  channel  to  9  feet,  reduce  the  number  of  locks,  and  further 
straighten  the  channel  Tin  Federal  barge  lines  provide  regular 
service  from  Port  Birmingham  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  Sea- 
going barges  arc  also  used  on  the  river,  being  towed  direct  to  Gulf 
ports  without  rehandllng.  Some  of  the  larger  companies  maintain 
their  own  barge  lines 

Birmingham  also  has  excellent  express  service,  with  35  express 
trains  leaving  the  city  every  day;  it  is  a  center  of  truck  and  bus 
transportation      There  is  a  modern  $1,000,000  airport. 

The  labor  supply  here  is  very  large,  with  the  Negro  and  whUe 
population  of  surrounding  counties  providing  a  reservoir  on  which 
to  draw  Tliere  is  an  unusually  large  surplus  of  white  female 
labor,  clue  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  industries  novi'  establlshrd 
In  the  district  provide  emplcyment  for  men  only  Millinery,  shirt, 
and  garment  plants  which  have  located  in  the  area  in  recent  years 
have  found  these  women  learn  quickly,  are  efficient  and  intelligent. 

WAGE     rates 

Wage  rates  range  upward  from  30  to  35  cents  an  hour  for 
common  male  labor,  primarily  colored,  of  which  there  is  a  large 
quantity  available.  Somewhat  better,  partially  skilled  male  labor 
can  be  had  at  from  35  to  45  cents  an  hour.  The  many  foundries, 
machine  shops,  and  fabricating  plants  In  the  area  have  developed 
a  large  supply  of  skilled  labor,  typical  rates  for  which  are  as  follows: 
machinist.  78  to  97  cents;  boilermaker.  QS'i  to  97  cents:  electrician. 
66',  to  93' J  ccnus;  pattern  maker.  78  to  97  cents;  carpenter,  70  to 
84'.,  cents;' and  riveter,  71  cents.  The  district  Is  generally  open 
Shop  and  indications  are  that  It  will  so  remain 

Propeny  taxes  are  based  on  a-ssessments  which  are  required  by 
State  law  to  be  made  at  60  jjercent  of  fair  casii  value,  a  provision 
which  is  Ut>eraliy  construed.     Tax  rates  per  $100  uf  as&essed  value 


In  Birmingham.  Bessemer,  and  Fairfield  are  as  follows:  State.  65 
cents;  county.  $1.15;  city.  $1.50.  scluxil  district.  30  cents;  and  total. 
$3  60.  The  rates  in  Jefferson  County,  outside  of  mvinlelpaltt les. 
are:  State.  65  cents;  county.  $1  15;  school  district,  30  cents;  and 
total,  $2  10 

Liberality  with  which  the  60  percent  required  Is  construed  la 
reflected  by  the  lact  that  assessed  value  of  Birmingham  property  in 
1936  was  $160,000,000,  as  against  an  average  assessed  value  of  $316,- 
000.000  In  the  15  cities  of  the  United  States  in  Birminghams  popu- 
lation class. 

Per  capita  tax  revenue  In  both  Alabama  and  Birmingham  are 
relatively  low.  Birmingham  had  the  lowest  per  capi'a  revenue 
receipts  from  all  sources  ;n  1936  among  65  cities  m  the  country  with 
a  poptilation  of  125.000  or  more,  the  Birminijliam  total  beinc;  $24 
in  that  year  as  against  $35  56  in  1926.  and  it  pIfo  had  the  lowest 
per  capita  cost  of  government,  including  operation,  maintenance, 
and  interest,  of  any  of  the  65  cities.  Only  7  of  th.se  65  cities  had 
a  lower  per  capita  net  debt  than  Elrmingham  In   1936. 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OP^  KErRKSENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  15.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  OF  JANUART 

5.    1940 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  loave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  .submit  herewith  a  very  able 
and  timely  editorial  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News  upon  the 
question  of  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia: 

[Prom   the  Dallas   Morning  News  of   January   5,    1940) 

REI.ATUJNS    WITH    RUSSIA 

Despite  the  wholesale  condemnation  by  Americans  of  Russia's 
aggre.s,<;ion  again^^t  Finland,  there  is  no  real  reason  to  regret  our 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  or  to  break  off  relations  now. 
The  main  purpase  in  our  maintaining  diplomatic  and  consular 
services  in  Russia,  as  in  other  countries,  is  not  to  give  moral  ap- 
proval of  the  type  of  government  in  force,  but  to  look  alter  the 
Interests  of  our  Government  and  the  personal  and  commercial 
interests  of  our  citizens. 

Resolutions  demanding  that  the  State  Department  yank  the 
United  States  Ambas-sador  home  from  Moscow  and  close  all  its 
offices  i'l  Russia  are  lU-advised.  We  would  gain  nothing— and 
neither  would  the  F:nns — from  such  an  official  gesture  of  nose- 
thumbing  On  the  other  hand,  individual  Americans  in  Russia  and 
American  companies  doing  business  In  or  with  Russia  might  t>e 
.seriously  inconvenienced  and  might  even  suffer  heavy  losses  as  a 
result. 

Tliough  we  have  no  Ambas.sRdor  in  Berlin  at  the  moment,  we 
still  maintain  formally  friendly  relations  with  both  Germany  and 
Japan,  which  are  as  much  aggressors  as  Rus.«^ia;  and  we  did  not 
break  off  relations  with  Italy  t>ecau6e  of  popular  disapproval  here 
of  her  conquest  of  Ethiopia.  If  we  severed  relations  with  every 
nation,  some  of  whose  official  acts  we  do  not  like,  we  might  almost 
as  well  abolish  our  State  Department. 

If  Congress  wants  to  help  Finland,  that  Is  another  matter.  In 
making  further  loans  or  in  giving  other  help  that  can  be  extended 
without  violating  our  neutrality,  the  United  States  may  be  able  to 
help  the  Finns,  whose  courageous  defense  of  their  liomeland  baa 
won  world-wide  admiration.  But  only  harm  would  come  from 
boarding  up  the  United  Slates  Embassy  in  Moscow. 


Priei^m^af  New  Wealth  is  Basic  American  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OK   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  10.  1940 


EDITORIAL   BY   O.   L.   BROWNLEE 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.    Mr.  Spe?ker.  und^r  Icavp  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
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by  O   L  Brownlee  from  the  Sioux  City  Tribune.  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  enUtled  "Pricing  of  New  Wealth  is  Ba^ic  American 

Issue"; 

[Prom  Sioux  City   (Icwa>   Tribune  1 

WTTTMC    or   KTW    WXAITH    IS   BASIC    AMERICAN   ISStl 

The  walor  baste  problem  with  whlc'h  this  country  must  deal- 
It  iTboTh  political  and  economlc-<oncern.  the  prlc  ng  of  the  new 
wealth  as  u  comes  out  of  the  ground  at  a  level  which  ^^"j-^PP^^ 
a  wild  foundation  for  the  naiiciial  income  necessary  to  support 
rhrlSvernment  and  n^lntaln  135.000  000  people  at  an  American 
standard  of  life  or  a'   least   m  a   happy  frame  of  mind 

During  the  first  160  years  of  mad  natlon-buUd  ng  on  this  contl-    , 
nenl  the  American  people  produced  new  wealth  In  such  profusion    , 
That  i^fenunally  nonaged  distribution  was  of  secondary  Impor- 
taSce      TTiey  chcppcd  down  fcrei,ts.  plowed  up  prairies,  dug   Into    | 
Se  earth  fo^r  mln;^.  and  turned  out  new  wealth  In  «"ch  volume 
that    everybody    was    lalrly    prosperoiis    even    under    our    ruthless 

^^"cb'Sdy  paid  any  attention  to  the  relationship  between  the 
airouzuL.d  price  of  the  new  wealth  produced  and  the  price  and 
volume  of  wages  and  Th»  aniouut  cf  co.lect:ve  Income.  We  had 
■o  much  that  11  Just  wasn't  necessary. 

l!2boT  ccmplalued  and  organised  becau«J  It  felt  It  was  not  getting 
Its  share.  P.irmers  ccmplaincd  and  organised  to  fight  for  a  larger 
thare  of  the  ccuntrys  pro  perlty.  .     ^        ^  * »,» 

Capital  and  Industry  and  business  generally  orpanlzed  and  fouRht 
back  to  hold  the  advantages  they  had  con'rivctl  to  pain  through 
privileges  obtalntd  from  Government  In  the  way  of  favoring  laws. 
Management  brains  was  on  the  side  cf  the  privilege  seekers  who 
cUd   rot  hesitate  to  buy  legislative  brains  when  they   needed  such 

**rnmnv  however,  when  we  had  overrun  the  last  frontier,  when 
Droducticn  of  ne^v  wealth  b-cam-^  stab.lizod  and  growth  of  popula- 
tion began  to  level  cflf.  our  ind  flerent.  lackadaisical  economic  sys- 
tem caught  up  with  itself  and  we  found  ourselves  In  a  heck  of  a 

*^*Ecfore  we  rrali-cd  It  we  had  a  condition  in  which  ono-thlrd  of 
the  population  was  -ill-fed.  ill-housed,  and  ill-clothed"  and  eco- 
nomically bevond  the  p<Mnt  of  self-help.  ^         ^ 

And  all  because  ihr  new  wealth— the  real  wealth- -we  produce  has 
not  been  equitably  dl.«'nbuted  It  has  not  been  equitably  dls- 
trlbuUMl  because  it  was  not  properly  priced  in  the  beginning  And 
our  .ysrem  cf  gyp  and  gouge"  has  operated  to  despoil  millions  of 
their  savlrgs  w^en  thev  did  manaf^e  to  iiccuir.ulate  something  Th.- 
rroblrm  has  been  further  comp!icate-d  by  the  prowth  of  technology^ 

Ltfs  aee  if  we  cannot  get  at  the  fundamentals  of  this  thing  and 
come  to  understand  it  better  ,  ^    .^  ^      ».  « 

The  process  of  creating  wealth  starts  with  the  production  of 
raw  materials— cr:p 5.  mincraLs.  fore.sts,  fLshcries.  etc —which  are 
obtained  fnm  Gc«.l  s  gCK><l  earth  There  is  no  other  source  of  new 
w«dth  We  cr«-at"  additional  value  through  the  operations  of 
labor  capital  and  industry  In  processing,  transporting,  and  mer- 
chii.d'sing   the   raw   materials  obtained   from   the  ground. 

Without  raw  matt-rlitls  however,  there  would  be  no  call  for  the 
serv'ces  of  capital,  machinery,  or  labor  They  would  have  no  func- 
tion to  perform  If  production  cf  raw  materials  stoppetl.  the  whole 
pr,>ct-8.s  of  creating  wealth  and  adding  value  thereto  would  cease. 

That  Ls  th  •  most  fundamental  thing  In  our  economy 

Tlie  produceis  cf  new  wealth -the  farmers,  miners,  fisheries  and 
fortstry  workers— are  also  a  dominant  factor  In  the  consumer  mar- 
ket fuf  the  gov>d-s  produced  by  capital,  machinery,  and  labor  In 
processing  raw  materials  »     ,     „  »*.« 

Agricultu-al  prociuction  roughlv  represents  70  percent  of  all  the 
new  wealth  called  into  existence  each  year.  and.  with  about  two- 
nf»hs  of  the  Nation's  population  engaged  in  or  dependent  tipon 
airrlculture  farm  buvmg  pjwer  largely  determines  the  Industrial 
demand  for  mineral.-;  and  other  raw  materials.  It  is  the  chief 
m..rket  for  industrial  got^Js  and  labor 

There  is  not— there  cannot  be— any  disagreement  of  thought  up 

to  that  point  .     ^.  ,  » 

It  IS  here  however,  that  thought  divides,  one  faction  or  clement 
contending  that  cheap  prices  for  fcodstuffs  and  other  raw  materials 
will  result  In  a  wider  d-ffusion  of  processed  goods  and  larger  de- 
mand for  labor,  the  other  element  or  faction  contending  that 
higher  prices  for  l)a.sic  niw  materials  will  increase  primary  buying 
p^iwer  and  th.'rcfore  lead  to  greater  demand  for  the  products  of 
industry  and  labor 

Up  to  this  ti.r.e  In  our  history,  however,  we  have  alternately 
toad  high  prices  and  lew  prices  for  basic  raw  materials  and  conse- 
Quent  instability  of  business  ol  all  kinds. 

There  b*s  been  so  much  c-or.fusicn— so  many  comp.exes  have  de- 
Tcloped  concerning  agrirul'.ure  and  the  national  attitudo  toward 
the  materlaJs  of  new  wealth  generally— Congress  has  been  unable— 
or  unwilling- to  enact  adequate  stabilizing  price  legislation. 

Neither  statesmen  nor  economists  have  developed  a  lormula  for 
gearing  the  agricultural  cogwheel  to  the 'mechanism  oX  national 
ecc- cmv  which  has  as  -ret  t>een  expressed  In  law 

But  «uch  a  formula  :s  m  the  process  of  evolving  and  application. 
It  will  all  ccme  about  with'n  the  courso  of  months,  a  few  years 
at  most,  because  there  is  no  other  way  out.  It  Is  a  ci\se  of  neces- 
6.t .    and  necessity  Is  the  mother  of  Invention.  .    ^  „ 

in  broad  and  simpl"  terms  it  ail  comes  down  to  this;  A  doaar 
of  farm  income  yields  a  dollar  of  factory  pay  rolls  and  »7  of 
national  income  That  simple  equation  supplies  the  base  for  tlie 
legislHtlon  the  country  must  have. 
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The    statistical    record    proves    that     simple    statement    }^yon6 
refutation.     It   Is   admitted   and   agreed   upon   by   some  of   ttoe  Na- 
tion's most  eminent   economists  and  Industr.al  engineers.        .^.^ 
It    becomes   apparent    then   that    the    amount   of    primary   barter 

credit   we  create  each   year  depends  upon   two  ^^ingsj:lz^ 

The   number   of   units  of   new   wealth    produced— farm    products 
mlneraLv   timber,   fisheries,  etc —multiplied  by  the  price  per  unit 
received  for  them  by  the  producer. 

A  couple  of  examples  will  clarify  that  .  ,^^  ^     ^  ,       , 

Suppose,  for  in-t.nce.  that  a  farmer  takes  ^000  bushels  of  com 
to  market  and  receives  80  cents  per  bushel  or  eSOO  J^r  It^  He 
thereby  attains  $300  of  barter  power,  he  will  have  the  means  to 
satufy  $800  of  wants  or  to  purchase  that  amount  of  the  products 

cf  other  men's  labor.  ^  ^,     , _. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  revealed  by  the  statistical  record 
hb  $800  would  yield  SCOO  of  factor>-  pay  to\U  &"<!    «-1^^"  ^"''"^'^ 
over  m  the  channels  cf  commerce  for  a  year.  $5,600  of  national 
income  which  would  be  widely  shared.  ^      .^   ,  ,       *..«,« 

But  If  the  farmer  receives  onlv  40  cents  per  bushel  for  his  corri^ 
or  $-«6o  he  will  have  only  $400  worth  of  b.irter  exchange  with 
which  to  go  into  the  market  to  purchase  the  goods  produced  by 
the  capital  and  labor  of  other  men.  ♦,  „„ 

Here  Is  another  example  showing  how  the  formula  functions 
when  arpMed  to  the  whole  Nation: 

Th"  iVjrlcuitural  Yearbook  for  1935  shows  that  In  1928  total 
production  of  rJl  grains,  corn,  wheat,  cats.  r>-e.  barley,  and  flax 
v.as  5  333  000.000  bushels  and  for  1932  it  was  5.2.53  000.000  hush-Ms 
rnd   the   production   of   other   crops   was   about    the   same    In   both 

^"^Yet  In  1928  agricuru-al  Incom"  was  $11,700,000,000  and  factory 
pay  reus  amoun-ed  to  $11,203,000,000  and  n-^'-'o"^,  •'°';o'";^^  ?i«„' 
« 82  ICO  000  000;  while  in  1932  farm  Income  was  $5.331.000  000. 
factory  pav  rolls  amounted  to  $5,500,000,000.  and  national  Income 
dropped  to  around  $39,000  000.000  ^         ,  »       ,    „.„ 

We  produced  approximately  the  same  number  of  units  of  new 
wealth  both  years  but  in  1932  the  price  per  unit  feU  to  approxi- 
mately half  the  price  producers  received  In  1923. 

Neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats  nor  Socialists  nor  mugwumps 

can  laugh  that  off.  ,  ^      ..  ,   »,„. 

Wo  could  fill  pages  with  farm  yield,  mineral  production,  labor 
wage  records  and  national  income  figures  covering  year  after  ye:.r— 
since  the  statiftlc.s  have  been  kept,  in  fact— to  pUe  proof  upon 
proor  of  the  accuracv  of  the  1-17  formu'a. 

So  what^  you  say.  and  well  ycu  might  say  It.  ,,»,*« 

Tlie  prcblcm  now  becomes  one  of  translating  economic  fact  into 
terms  of  law— and  that  unt  so  easy  as  it  might  sound  to  someone 
who  never  attempted   it.  ..  ».       .    wt 

But  It  can  be  done  and  It  must  be  done  before  there  can  be  stable 
prosperity  In  the  United  SUtes  or  In  the  war  d. 

Whoever  finally  writei  the  legislation  by  v  hich  a  proper  price 
base  fcr  raw  materials  can  be  placed  under  the  business  operations 
cf  the  Nation  must  cast  out  of  his  mind  all  the  various  complexes 
that  have  been  developed  to  bemuse  and  confuse  sound  thiiiking. 
And  the  first  complex  that  must  be  discarded  concerns  surpluses. 
There  Is  not  now  and  there  never  was  a  surplus  of  the  materiala 
frcm  which  all  forms  cf  wealth  are  fashioned. 

There  Is  underconsumption,  yes;  but  it  is  due  to  lack  of  con- 
sumer purthosirg  power  and  net  because  we  have  too  much. 

Wealth  consists  cf  things  and  there  never  will  be  too  many 
thln«?s  to  satisfy  human  wants.  Crops,  minerals,  and  timber  are 
only\he  materials  or  which  things  are  made.  To  contend  that  wa 
have  too  many  things,  or  the  materials  of  which  things  are  made, 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  we  have  too  much  wealth— 
And  that's  plain  silly. 


Elimination  of  Stream  Pollution 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  16,  1940 


EDITORIALS   FROM   THE   CINCINNATI    ENQUIREB 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  insert  the  following  editorials  on  the  subject  of  the 
elimination  of  stream  pollution  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  not  only  of  tlie  Ohio  Valley  but 
of  the  Nation,  which  carries  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  column 
the  platform  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  first  provision  of  which 
is  as  follows  1 

Building  of  a  system  for  sewage  disposal  and  use  of  all  means  to 
purify  the  Ohio,  the  Mlamls,  and  other  streams  in  the  Cincinnati 
area. 


To  the  Ohio  Valley,  as  to  many  other  congested  areas  of  our 
country,  the  elimination  of  the  stream  pollution  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance.  There  is  a  general  desire  in  this  sec- 
tion, as  in  the  other  affected  areas,  that  some  remedial 
legislation  may  be  pa.'^^^d  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

|FYom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  April  27.  1939] 

THE    SENATE    ACTS 

Another  milestone  In  the  march  toward  civilized  regard  for  the 
purity  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  was  passed  yesterday 
when  the  Ohio  State  Senate  approved  unanimously  this  State's 
participation  in  the  eight-State  compact  for  the  relief  of  stream 
pollution. 

The  action  reflected  an  awareness,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  State 
senate,  of  the  broad  Issue  of  public  welfare  Involved  In  putting  the 
compact  to  work  It  reflected  also  the  Individual  effort  of  propo- 
nents of  stream  purificaiion;  to  name  one  prominently  active — 
Senator  Fred  O    Reiners.  author  of  the  bill. 

Colncldentally  the  .senate  passed  the  bill  of  Senator  Roy  N. 
Merryman  to  qualify  the  authority  of  the  State  board  of  health 
With  respect  to  mine  drainage  This  bill  was  made  a  companion 
measure  to  approval  ol  the  interstate  compact  in  order  to  allay 
fears  of  Ohio  mine  interests  that  they  would  be  severely  affected 
by  the  campaign  agaln.'-t  pollution.  Its  ;>assage  does  not  materially 
diminish  the  satisfaction  created  by  the  senate's  agreement  upon 

the  Interstate  compact. 

The  compact  goes  now  to  the  house,  where  no  oppcs'.tlon  Is  ex- 
pected The  representatives  seem  already  to  be  impresse^d  with  the 
need  for  immediate  action  to  relieve  stream  pollution,  and  Governor 
Bricker  has  given  the  measure  his  unqualified  Indorsement. 

The  completion  cf  legislative  action  upon  the  bill  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  Is  very  much  to  be  desired  Speedy  approval 
by  the  house  and  the  Governor  would  lend  valuable  impetus  to  the 
drive  to  clean  up  the  streams  which  furnish  the  water  of  life  to 
millions  of  people 

Cincinnati  thanks  the  State  senate  for  its  appreciation  of  cur 
plight  and  its  agreement  that  the  situation  must  be  remedied  now. 
This  city  will  thank  the  house  of  representatives  for  undelaycd 
concurrence. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  May  3,  1939] 

ACTION    AT   WASHINGTON 

Senate  approval  of  the  Barklcy-Spence  stream-pollution  bill 
makes  it  reasonably  certain  that  this  important  measure  will  be 
enacted  at  this  se.ssion  of  Congress.  Already  it  has  been  indicated 
by  influential  Members  of  the  House  that  no  obstacle  to  prompt 
approval  will  be  interposed.  Thus,  the  way  Is  clear  for  one  of  the 
largest  single  steps  in  the  campaign  to  cleanse  the  major  rivers  of 
the  country. 

By  rejecting  the  drastic,  coercive  bUl  of  Senator  Bennett  Clark, 
rf  Missouri,  the  Senate  emphajsized  its  preference  for  the  principle 
cf  voluntary  cooperation  which  underlies  the  Barkley-Spence  bill. 
Thus,  the  Federal  Government  will  make  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  stream  purification,  without  encroaching  on  the  rightful 
Jurisdiction  of  States  and  local  communities. 

The  Barkley  bill,  now  ready  for  action  in  the  House,  will  give  the 
Federal  Government  two  major  responsibilities  In  connection  with 
stream  purification.  A  new  division  of  stream-pollution  control 
will  be  created,  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  technical  information 
on  this  problem.  In  addition,  appropriations  are  authorized,  to  be 
used  as  grants-in-aid  to  local  communities  and  Industries,  enabling 
them  to  install  plants  for  treatment  of  waste. 

In  other  words,  the  pending  measure  will  use  financial  resources 
cl  the  Federal  Government  as  a  stimulus  to  local  governments, 
thus  hastening  the  purification  of  streams  by  adding  to  the  in- 
centive of  the  municipalities.  This  Is  a  sounder  principle  than 
attempting  to  give  a  Federal  agency  coercive  power  over  cities  and 
Industries. 

Now  that  definitive  congressional  action  Is  certain  within  a  month 
or  two.  it  Is  all  the  more  important  that  Ohio  and  other  States  of 
the  valley  should  proceed  quickly  to  carry  out  the  Implications  of 
the  interstate  compact  already  negotiated.  And  It  is  likewise  Im- 
portant that  Cincinnati  speed  Us  plans  for  at  least  the  first  unit  of 
a  complete  sewage-disposal  system. 


[Prom  the  Cincinnati   Enquirer  of  May  6,   19391 

A    Nrw    ERA    DAWNS 

After  many  decades  of  inaction  and  tolerance  of  constantly  in- 
creasing stream  pollution,  remedial  effort  by  the  various  States 
Is  becoming  gradually  more  extensive.  Including  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  Water  Sanitation  Compact,  interstate  agreements  to  control 
and  correct  the  flow  of  sewage  in  four  of  the  Nation's  major  river 
basins  have  been  approved  or  under  consideration  in  15  States 
find  the  District  of  Columbia,  according  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
Council  of  State   Governments. 

The  Ohio  Valley  compact,  on  Its  way  to  ratification  by  Ohio  and 
already  approved  by  the  Legislatures  of  Indiana  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, represents  the  most  ambitious  of  the  Interstate  antipollu- 
tion undertakings  Intended  to  restrict  pollution  of  the  river 
throughout  the  entire  Ohio  River  watershed,  this  compact  was  ad- 
vanced as  a  safeguard  of  the  health  of  the  millions  of  people   In 


I  Ohio.  Illinois.  West  Virginia.  Indiana.  New  York.  Kentucky.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Vlrijinla  who  are  dependent  upon  the  Ohio  and  Its 
tributaries  for  their  water. 
I  Meanwhile.  West  Viigmla.  Virginia.  Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  the  District  of  Columbia  have  linked  themselves  In  the  Potomac 
Valley  Conservancy  District  for  the  abatement  of  pollution  of  the 
Potomac  River  watershed,  subject  to  ratification  bv  the  State  legis- 
latures Four  Stales-  -New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware— have  set  up  an  interstate  administrative  agreement  for 
the  correction  of  pollution  within  the  Delaware  River  drainage 
tasin  In  this  ca.se  the  State  health  departments  are  proceeding  by 
agreement,  and  ratification  by  State  legislatures  is  not  neces.sarv. 
Minnesota.  North  DakoU.  and  Sculh  Dakota  have  approved  a  tri- 
stiite  compact  for  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North 

Compacts  of  this  t\-pe.  supplemented  bv  the  a.ssistance  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  contemplated  under  the  Barkley  bill  re- 
cently approved  In  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  provide  ground  for 
belief  that  the  day  of  unrestricted  pollution  of  American  rivers  has 
set.  and  in  its  place  is  dawning  an  era  of  proper  regard  for  the 
purity  of  the  streams  we  depend  upon  for  the  water  of  life. 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  May  16,  1939] 

going    after    POLXUnON 

The  "floating  laboratory"  which  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  stream-pollution  survey  is  placing  In  service  on  the  middle 
third  of  the  Ohio  River  th.s  summer  will  be  a  highly  valuable  In- 
strument for  determining  the  sources  and  extent  of  pollution  of 
the  river  It  should  play  an  Important  part  In  setting  up  the 
factual  foundation  for  the  planned  widespread  attack  upon  pollution 
und"r  the  Ohio  Valley  stream-pollution  compact  and  the  supple- 
mental aid  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  chief  value  of  the  "floating  laboratory" — converted  to  the 
purpose  from  a  double-decked  quarterboat  of  the  United  Slates 
Army  engineers— lies  in  its  mobility.  It  Is  equipped  and  manned 
to  make  e.xhai:stlve  tests  of  the  bacteriological  and  chemical  pollu- 
tion of  the  river  at  any  point.  This  has  a  number  of  advantages, 
among  them  being  the  fact  that  samples  of  the  water  undergo 
changes  in  transit  if  they  must  t>e  carried  from  distant  points  on 
the  river  to  a  laboratory  station. 

Plans  for  the  use  of  the  "floating  laboratory"  dovetail,  however, 
With  arrangements  for  an  elaborate  .system  of  sampling  stations! 
Nine  regular  .sampling  stations  have  been  planned  lor  use  in  the 
Cincinnati  pool,  dependent  upon  motorboat  sample  collection  Ten 
stations  are  scheduled  for  operation  In  the  Hiintlngton-Ironton 
section.  The  MaysviDe-Carrollton  stretch  of  the  river  is  to  be 
studied  more  intensively  than  other  sections  of  the  river,  since  pol- 
lution conditions  are  acute  here  Intensive  study  also  is  planned 
in  the  Huntington-Portsmouth  stretch  of  the  river. 

The  pre."=ent  pollution  survey  of  the  river,  made  possible  by  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  Congress  in  1937.  differs  from  previous 
stream  .surveys  in  that  it  is  addre.'^sed  to  the  practical  phases  of 
river  purification  It  is  aimed  to  provide  specific  data  upon  which 
I  remedial  measures  may  be  based  Thus  it  assures  intelligent,  coor- 
dinated acticm  against  pollution  when  the  interstate  machinery  for 
its  remedy  is  ready  to  begin  functioning. 


[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  May  20.  1939] 

TIME    rOR    ACTION 

Legislative  action  to  pave  the  way  for  remedy  of  the  pollution  of 
the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  is  nearlng  consummation,  thanks 
to  a  widespread  recognition  of  the  menace  it  presents  to  the  health 
of  the  Ohio  Valley's  millions  of  residents.  On  two  fronts — in  the 
State  legislatures  and  In  Congress — action  is  being  impelled  by 
determination  no  longer  to  tolerate  the  use  of  the  Ohio  River  as — 
to  quote  an  official  rf  port — "an  open  sewer." 

Most  heartening  to  the  cause  of  stream  purification  Is  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  toward  adoption  of  the  Ohio  Valley  stream- 
pollution  compact,  designed  to  link  the  efforts  cf  8  States  In 
curbing  the  abuse  of  the  river.  This  week  the  Pennsylvania  House 
cf  Representatives  approved  the  compact  by  a  vote  of  204  to  0.  Both 
branches  of  the  New  York  Legislature  have  voted  favorably  upon 
the  proposal,  effective  upon  pa.ssage  of  the  State's  general  apprcpna- 
tion  bill  Indiana  and  West  Virginia  have  completed  ratification  of 
the  compact. 

The  stage  is  set  now  for  final  legislative  action  In  Ohio.  The  bill 
to  ratify  the  compact,  previously  approved  unanimously  by  the 
State  senate,  is  scheduled  for  consideration  in  the  house  of  repre- 
Bontatlves  next  Tuesday.  Members  of  the  lovv'er  house,  alert  to  the 
pressing  need  for  action  against  the  health  menace,  should  send  the 
measure  to  Governor  Bricker  without  a  dissenting  vote.  At  the  same 
time  the  house  should  concur  In  ths  senate  action  upon  the  Merry- 
man  bill  qualifying  the  authority  of  the  State  board  of  health  over 
mine  drainage.  Approval  of  this  measure,  regarded  as  harmless  to 
the  cause  of  stream  purification,  is  designed  to  dispose  of  opposition 
to  the  interstate  compact. 

In  Congress  legislative  achievement  on  the  subject  of  stream 
purification  also  is  near  at  hand  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
prepared  to  act  upon  the  Barkley-Spence  antipollution  bill,  which 
already  bears  Senate  approval.  The  people  of  the  Ohio  Valley  look 
to  the  various  capitols — State  and  National — to  see  their  health 
accorded  long  overdue  protection.  No  legislator  shotild  wish  to  see 
them  disappotuted. 
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I  From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  May  26.  1939) 

MOVING     ALONG 

Onlv  thp  Plenature  of  Governor  BricJcer  is  needed  now  to  sub- 
JJSi'oh.;  r*h"  interstate  pcIluMcn  --f'^^e.^'^lf  In  Us  ?i! 
prop-e^ive  spirit  demonstrnted  by  the  B^^^*'  «'-*«'\",^/y  r^  emor 
^nc^  unanimous  approval  of  the  R^'if  *^^;^t;=  ^.''l^J^^e^m 
Wnrker  Informed  the  Enquirer  ye-^terday  that  he  will  s.en  tne  oui 
fmm'dlatei;      HI.,  activity  in  pr^.^ing  for  Its  pa.s.sage  deserve,  high 

'°Sh";:-f  ^nflcatlon  of  the  eight-State  <^-P-V^"  ---P';^?; 
ment  m  Which  the  ,pon^n.hlp  of  the  Harn.lton  County  leg.s^ators 
senators  FYed  O  Reiner?  and  Representative  W  H  De^d^"«-^*» 
^"MV  7ffectiv^  marK-s  another  milestone  In  the  march  toward  a 
^indard  of  tolerable  purity  of  the  Ohio  River  and  »^f  .^'•^buta^iej^ 
Fir,t  Indiana,  th-n  West  Virginia,  then  N*"*  YorK.  and  now  Ohw 
have  thla  year  agreed  formally  to  the  term."  of  t^' _  "t*"^^^ 
impart  »nd  prospect ive  action  In  Pennsylvania  and  nilnols  ex- 
S^drhoflTthal   there    will   soon   be    vailey-w.de   approval   of   the 

^'rhr  Interstate  compact,  bom  of  long  study  and  conference.  Is 
d«.Sned  to  l^  an  efTective  In.stri.ment  In  remedying  the  senous 
J^lluuon  situation  which  has  develc  p«Kl  In  the  Ohio  Valley^  It 
provides  for  a  concert«l  pro«ram  of  State  effort  o  curb  the  hitherto 
Unrestnilned  pollution  of  the  river  and  its  tnbutane..  The  btneflt. 
naturaUy  will  be  accumulatively  greater  downstream,  but  the  In- 
tewtate  compact  reccgniws  on  behalf  of  the  States  along  the  head- 
inten  of  the  river  that  they  are  faced  with  a  civilized  obligation 
to  the  people  of  the  lower  river  regions  ♦      r\   « 

This  is  a  factor  In  Pennsvlvanla  s  consideration  of  the  pact  One 
official  there  sought  to  arglie  that  the  State  should  not  undertake 
the  expen.sc  of  the  stream  purlHcatlon  program,  since  It  was  not 
extenalVely  averted  by  th-  pollution  of  the  river  It  was  to  the 
credit  of  the  Prnn.-vlvanla  Hous"  of  Representatives  that  they  voted 
unanimously  to  support  a  more  civilized  attitude  The  Ohio  Valley 
now  looks  hopefully  to  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  and  Governor. 
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For  the  Relief  of  the  Anguished,  Stricken,  and 
Starving  People  in  War-Torn  and  Martyred 
I'oland  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  16.  1940 

Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Sp^-aker.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  providing  $15,000,000  to  relieve  distress  and 
starvation  and  prevent  epidemics  from  spreading  in  war- 
stricken  Poland. 

The  need  for  this  appropriation  at  this  time  is  imminent. 
At  present  there  are  about  150.000  people  in  the  city  of  War- 
saw alone  who  are  surving.  Warsaw  is  devastated.  Sixty- 
five  percent  of  the  buildings  in  the  city  have  been  destroyed  by 
fires  and  bombings.  The  con5Ulate  general  at  Warsaw  is  even 
new  in  the  process  of  rearranging  its  files,  which  were  dam- 
agtd  during  the  bombardment  of  Warsaw.  Housing  for  tJiis 
pam-wracked  army  of  civilians  is  almost  negligible  in  the  face 
of  this  bitter  winter  season,  and  the  coming  of  spring  bodrs 
no  great  hope,  because  unless  medical  supplies  are  gotten 
there  in  time,  general  epidemic  may  result. 

Already  the  Poles  of  America  have  responded  generously  to 
the  distress  of  their  homeland  However.  I  feel  that  private 
contribution  will  not  suffice  in  the  face  of  this  historic  and 

colossal  emergency. 

House  Joint  Resolution  430 

Resotvtd  etc  That  the  President  Is  hereby  authorl?;ed.  through 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  or  such  agency  or  agencies  as  he 
nmy  designate,  to  purchase  in  the  United  Sutes  and  transport  and 
distribute  grain,  fata.  milk,  and  other  food.^tuffi  and  clothing  for 
and  adapted  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  and  starving  men  w-omen. 
and  children  of  Poland  That  there  Is  hereby  authorizedto  be  ap- 
moprlated  to  be  e.xpended  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  a 
sum  not  excee<ilng  »15.000.000.  or  so  much  thereof  ^  °)f V  ^« 
nec«Hsarv  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
r^luuon  Proi-.di-d.  That  the  President  shall,  on  or  before  Decem- 
KTai  1^.  submit  to  the  Congress  an  Itemized  and  detailed  report 
of  Uie  expenditures  and  activities  made  and  conducted  through  the 
^^5es  Klected  by  bim  under  the  authority  of  this  ioint  resoluUon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1  Tuesday,  January  16,  1940 

Mr  P.^TRICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  State  in  this  coun- 
try that  goes  by  the  name  of  Vermont.    Vermont  means  "a 
green  mountain."  but  that  does  not  tell  very  much  of  the 
story     It  is  lashed  on  the  we.<=t  by  a  lake  named  Champlam— 
brother,  do  not  leave  off  the  'l"— and  is  lashed  on  all  other 
sides  by  the  New  Deal.     It  produces  Republicans.  Yankee  ht- 
erature  community  music,  maple  sirup,  and  a  peculiar  dialect. 
It  is  the  most  con.servative  State  there  is.  and  repards  any  new 
laws  or  revamping  program  with  the  same  address  and  dis- 
dain that  a  staid  family  exhibits  toward  the  accidental  son 
of  the  family  black  sheep.     If  someone  says.  -'You  are  Ver- 
montish."  he  means  you  are  as  conservative  as  a  turtle  in  a 
mill  wheel.    Vermont  produced  Calvin  Coolidge.  one  man  who. 
though  conservative  enough  himself,  had  too  much  sense  of 
advancement  to  submit  to  two  terms  as  President  of  this 
country  under  Republican  management. 

There  are  so  many  rocks  in  Vermont  that  you  can  stand  on 
any  spot  in  the  State  and  fill  your  apron  without  moving  out 
of  your  tracks.    This  was  ground  for  some  foolish  pun  about 
Vermont  being  a  rock-ribbed  Republican  State:  but  of  course 
the  rocks  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     You  would  likp  the 
Vermonters  very  much,  whether  or  not  you  agreed  with  them. 
They  are  the  kind  of  folks  you  refer  to  as  the  "salt  of  the 
earth  "  but  they  are  not  built  for  speed.    They  are  great  in 
their  ideas  of  staying  out  of  the  ditch,  but  once  in  they  are 
not  worth  a  cent  at  figuring  how  to  get  out— and  that  is  how 
that  is.    The  idea  the  Vermonters  have  is  that  you  should  not 
bother  any  too  much  about  the  poor  and  the  mediocre  but 
should  legislate  only  on  behalf  of  the  "right  people"— and 
should  do  as  little  of  that  as  you  can  possible  get  by  on. 
When  the  old  gospel  of  "root  hog  or  die"  was  doing  its  stuff  In 
the  land  it  caught  a  deep  hold  in  the  make-up  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vermonter,  and  has  been  handed  down  to  and  through  all  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  who  have  since  come  and  gone  along. 
So  we  do  not  blame  anybody:  there  is  nothing  we  know  of 
1   on  this  green  earth  that  is  more  natural  and  honest  than  the 
conservatism  of  the  Green  Mountain  people,  and  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  nature  as  she  stands.     It  merely  means 
that,  as  lawmakers,  it  is  up  to  the  rest  of  us  to  prepare  and 
administer  to  Vermont  progressive  and  forward-moving  legis- 
lation very  much  as  castor  oil  is  given  to  a  4-year-old  boy— 
and  for  about  the  same  reason.    Selah. 


President  Roosevelt's  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    1ND1.VN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  16.  1940 


EOrrORIAL  FROM  THE  BLOCK  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  Block  newspapers  of  recent  date  in 
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which  the  President's  message  to  the  Congress  is  analyzed. 
This  very  carefully  written  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Block  newspapers] 

PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT'S    MESSAGE 

(By  Paul  Block,  PubMsher) 

We  have  always  had  high  respect  for  the  oCQce  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  but.  at  ttmps,  have  found  it  necessary  to  dLsagres 
with  the  views  and  actions  of  various  Presidents.  In  the  case  of 
President  Rocsevclt  we  liave  had  to  disagree  frequently  because  of 
his  apparent  di.slike  of  Industry  and  businessmen  This  attitude  is 
most  unfortunate,  since  it.  more  than  anything  else,  is  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Rooeevelt  and  his  administration 
which  buslne•^smen  have. 

And  so  If  we  do  not  agree  wholly  with  President  Roosevelt's  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  it  Is  cnly  t)ecause  It  seems  no  clear  from  his  words 
that  his  greate.st  concern  seems  to  be  about  the  war  In  Europe  rather 
than  the  serious  economic  problem  which  faces  us  at  home 

We  fully  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  wars  in  Europe  and  Asia 
and  their  effects  on  our  country  and  our  people.  Few  will  quarrel 
with  the  President's  insistence  on  adequate  defenses.  Nor  can  we 
deny  iliat  complete  l.soiatlon.  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  Indicated.  Is  unthink- 
able in  a  world  where  the  relationship  among  nations  is  more  inti- 
mate and  more  interdependent  than  ever. 

It  is  rather  on  the  means  by  which  he  proposes  to  pay  for  the 
needed  defenses  that  we  differ.  Taxes  added  to  the  present  burden 
will  only  work  greater  hardshifjs  on  business  and  consequently 
produce  greater  unemployment  among  workers 

Could  not  the  President  have  agreed  that  for  every  dollar  spent 
for  national  defense  a  dollar  would  be  cut  cut  of  the  extravagant 
expenditures  of  the  administration?  Could  he  not  have  said,  for 
example,  that  while  there  were  approximately  500  000  jiersons  em- 
ployed in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  when  he  took 
office  there  are  now  well  over  900.000.  an  Increase  of  some  talllicn 
dollars  a  year  in  the  co^t  of  government?  Could  he  not  liave  prom- 
ised to  reduce  his  staff  to  lis  former  size,  urging  Congress  to  use 
the  saving  for  defense.' 

And  If  the  President  Is  so  concerned  about  national  defense,  what 
1.-  to  be  said  of  the  condition  In  which  the  country  enters  n  war 
period?  Thanks  to  New  Deal  spending,  the  national  debt  Is  greater 
than  ever  before  in  hlstorj-.  Despite  New  Deal  panaceas,  millions 
continue  without  Jobs  Certainly  this  Is  an  un.Miur.d  Internal  con- 
dition constituting  a  real  obstacle  to  national  defense. 

Nor  does  our  grave  domestic  situation  make  us  any  more  secure 
against  the  mtru.sion  of  alien  philosophies.  As  the  President  himself 
well  pointed  out.  dictatorship  trains  a  hold  only  when  democratic 
action  has  failed  Should  not  war  conditions  therefore  focus  his 
attention  more  than  «ver  on  the  prompt  solution  cf  our  troubles 
here  at  home?  To  neglect  them  is  to  hide  one's  head  ostrich-like  in 
the  sand  Just  as  much  as  the  complete  Isolationist  whom  Mr.  Roose- 
velt so  effectively  scored  with  the  same  comparison. 

But  perhaps  the  most  controversial  portion  of  the  message  was 
that  which  dealt  with  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties  My  newspapers 
have  already  made  pain  their  opposition  to  some  of  the  harm 
created  by  these  treaties  and  we  have  supported  these  views  with 
facts  and  figures.  M;  ny.  and  especlal.y  the  farmers,  declare  that 
the  treaties  have  nnt  helped  our  agricultural  interest.^,  as  the  I*resi- 
dent  claims  During  3ears  when  we  were  producing  and  destroying 
agricultural  surplu.ses.  we  were  importing  the  same  commodities  in 
Inereas-ng  amounts  frt  m  abroad  If  the  treaties  are  as  flexible  as 
the  messape  Indicated,  why  were  they  not  suSic.ently  elastic  to  allow 
us  to  change  our  Im.ports  to  commodities  we  do  not  produce  m 
excess  of  our  needs? 

And  what  is  the  furious  rvish  alX)ut  these  treaties,  the  "emer- 
gency "  about  which  the  President  speaks?  The  usefulness  of  the 
pacts  as  forces  for  ppace  is  certainly  questionable  And  since  It 
has  taken  long  months  to  negotiate  many  of  the  treaties,  it  would 
hardly  seem  rulnou.s  to  take  the  short  additional  time  necessary  to 
pass  them  tlirough  Congress. 

For  his  eloquent  appeal  for  national  unity  Mr  Rcoscvelt  Is  to  t>€ 
praised.  The  plea  however,  sits  somewhat  sfran5;ely  on  his  tongue. 
We.  with  the  President,  abhor  doctrines  which  set  class  against 
class.  We  agree  tliat  angry  controversy  wins  less  tlian  calm  con- 
sideration Hut  l<i  he  not  ilie  man  who  said  he  would  bring  busi- 
ness to  Its  ki;ecs?  Is  he  not  the  man  who  spoke  of  economic 
royalists?  Does  one  not  recall  hasty  remarks  about  a  horse  and 
bueey  or  an  attempted  purge  meted  out  as  tlie  reward  for  Inde- 
pendence? 

Mr  Roosevelt  could  have  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  for 
rational  unity  and  recovery  if  he  had  announced  in  his  m:E-age 
that  the  indictment  and  the  threats  against  business  which  con- 
stantly come  from  the  various  branches  of  his  administration  would 
be  postfxined.  ai  least  temporarily.  Had  he  (Ic.v.e  so  he  would  have 
acted  m  the  Interect  cf  both  business  and  cf  labor,  for  as  business  is 
helped  workers  are  helped  as  well. 

If  it  has  seemed  that  we  disaeree  with  much  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent said,  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  applaud  him  for  his 
earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  for  his  proper  concern 
In  our  national  defense.  Only  because  we  feci  he  has  consistently 
failed  to  reach  a  solution  of  our  first  and  most  vital  jnoblem — 
national  recovery — cio  we  take  exception  to  a  considerable  part  of 
his  message. 


Mr.   Hull's  Able   Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNKSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEI'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  16,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TliE  CHATTANOOGA  TIMES 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Chattanooga  Times: 

I  Prom    the   Chattanooga   Times    of    January    13,    1940] 

MR.    HULLS  ABLE   tlEFENSE 

The  basis  of  the  fight  against  the  Administration's  reciprocal- 
trade  program  i.s  political  and  economic,  chiefly  political.  Two 
developments  at  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  hearing  on 
Thursday  are  especially  revealing;  they  showed  first,  that  the 
facts  are  almost  entirely  with  the  administration,  and  especially 
with  Secretary  of  State  CordcU  Hull,  who  defended  the  trads 
agreements  program  ably  and,  second,  that  group  Interests  form 
an  unenlightened  amalgam  which  has  as  It.s  front  House  Members 
who  will  try  to  use  the  devkes  of  partisanship  to  make  up  for 
what  they  lack  in  information. 

Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  sponsored  by  Secretary  Hull, 
the  administration  has  negotiated  22  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries covering  about  60  percent  of  the  total  American  foreign  trade. 
Supporting  Mr  Hulls  statements  as  to  what  has  happened  to  trade 
under  those  agreements  is  the  prestige  cf  his  office  and  his  own 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best -informed  men  in  this  country  on 
tariff  matters.  He  is.  to  be  sure,  a  low-tariff  man.  But  In  hi.s 
pre.sent  fight,  he  is  armed  with  information  showing  that  in  1937 
and  1938.  this  country V  exports  to  countries  with  which  it  has 
trade  agreements  Increased  61  percent,  while  exports  to  "nonasree- 
ment  countries"  rose  only  38  percmt. 

The  charge  of  his  opponents  that  imports  Increased  during  that 
period  to  the  injur\-  of  American  growers  and  producers  can  cer- 
tainly not  be  supported  If  Mr.  Hull  .s  correct  In  saying  that  in 
the  2' 2  yeai-s  after  pa.ssage  of  the  Snioot-Hawley  Tariff  Act,  farm 
income  fell  Jrom  $11,200,000,000  to  $4,700,000,000.  and  that,  exclu- 
sive of  benefit  payments,  it  increased  in  the  5  years  to  1938  to 
$7,600,000,000.  As  a  niatter  of  fact,  the  Republican  opposition  and 
their  Democratic  associates  have  at  ro  tine  seriously  challenged 
Mr.  Hull's  figures  with  figures  of  their  own  on  which  anyone  can 
relv. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  complaints  of  the  Republicans  Is  that  in  his 
present  fight  Secretary  Hull  has  all  the  governmental  statistics- 
gathering  machinery  at  his  disposal.  In  oth-r  words,  the  Repub- 
licans feel  the  reciprocal -trade  program  ought  to  be  wrong  and 
unsound,  and  they  are  certain  it  has  Injured  the  country,  but  they 
cannot  discover  precisely  where  it  ha«  hurt  or  figures  and  facts 
which  would  support  their  contentions  and  their  fears  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Hull  not  only  cites  figures  to  prove  his  own  contentions  but 
al.so  demonstrates  that  his  opponents  ire  "unscrupulous"  in  ihelr 
"misuse  of  material  facts." 

For  instance.  Representative  Knittson  charged  in  a  statement 
recently  that  cattle  imports  have  increased  600  head  under  a  par- 
ticular change  in  th-  tiiriff  rate.  Informing  the  committee  Thurs- 
day that  the  actual  figure  Is  300.  Mr  Hull  cxpres^^ed  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Knittson  would  withdraw  his  assertion,  since  It  was  Inai'furate. 
Agreeing  to  do  so.  Mr  Knutson  commuted  that  "I  know  that  In 
fencing  with  you  we  will  have  to  bf  twice  armed  with  facts." 
"With  emphasis  on  the  facts."  Mr.  Hull  rrplied. 

That  excharge  is  by  no  means  trivial.  Crediting  Mr.  Knttsoi* 
with  having  merely  been  uninformed,  the  position  he  t<xjk  sug- 
gests the  underlving  fabric  of  the  f)pposlfion.  Whatever  opposi- 
tion exists  is  reflected  by  the  statemeiit  of  Representative  Tread- 
way  to  the  effect  that  h:'  is  resp<5nslble  not  to  one  man  (I*resident 
Roc.sevelt)  but  to  the  people  of  his  district,  and  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  his  views,  "especially  sinct;  the  elections  are  about  to 
come  off." 

The  political  nature  of  th-^  oppo.sltlon  provides  the  administration 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  reeducate  thf  American  people  on 
the  subject  of  eliminating  trade  barriers.  Tli»  admirable  statement 
Mr.  Hull  made  before  the  committee  on  Thursday,  coupled  with 
President  Rcosevclt'.s  defense  of  the  reciprocal-trade  program  in  his 
opening  message  to  Congress,  indicates  the  administration  will  make 
a  determln:'d  fight  to  preserve  Its  program  Much  more  is  at  stake 
than  whatever  benefits  accrue  from  reduced  tariffs  in  the  next  few 
ytars.  If  th'.s  country  attempts  to  withdraw  into  economic  isolation 
behind  hi?h  tariff  walls,  the  Inevitable  result  will  he  not  only  to  s?t 
in  motion  the  chain  of  circumstances  and  events  which  brought  on 
the  last  world  depression,  but  also  to  bar  whatever  hope  exists  that 
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the  Unltrd  StatM  can  tAkr  the  lenti  after  the  present  war  In  restor- 
ing the  only  sort  of  world  emnr  n^y  tn  which  either  peace  or  a 
decent  standard  of  hvJng  can  be  mmntaincd. 


Financing'  the  War  Ajirainst  Poverty 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

(»!     (  ALlKiJRMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  16,  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  cf  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  step  ' 
In  ke-eplnK  America  out  of  Europe  and  Asia  wars  is  to  realize 
"  that  wc  have  a  war  of  cur  own  to  flght.  It  is  a  war  for 
democracy,  fretdom.  and  jastice.  It  is  the  war  against  the 
dread  specter  of  unemployment,  the  war  to  make  possible 
plenty  and  hope.  We  cannot  run  away  from  this  war  and 
we  cannot  be  neutral  in  it. 

Basically  our  trouble  is  that  our  economy  dt>e.s  not  balance. 
We  could  produce  abundance  and  all  our  producers  would 
like  to.  We  could  consume  abundance  if  our  people  had  the 
money  to  buy  it,  but  they  do  not.  And  one  main  reason  is 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  savings  of  the  country 
dots  not  so  promptly  mto  invtstment.  People  would  like  to 
invest,  bu*  thty  do  not.  The  reason  they  do  not  invest,  of 
couKv.  IS  thai  they  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable.  And 
tho  fundamental  reason  why  it  might  not  be  profitable  is 
because  the  consumer  market  could  not  today  absorb  the 
increiised  production  without  which  new  investment  would  be 

worthless. 

So  we  are  in  a  vicious  circle  and  can  only  break  it  by  bold 
and  resolute  action.  For  before  thLs  battle  l>^  won  wo  must 
have  all  our  people  back  at  work,  our  industry  running 
profiubly.  our  farmers  receiving  their  just  share  of  income, 
and  our  older  people  must  be  retired  on  a  decent  national 
pension  system. 

Commenting  on  the  Presidents  message,  the  Philadelphia 
Recc^rd  had  the  following  to  say: 

11  the  adminUtration  decided  to  end  unemployment— to  flcht 
the  deprpsMon  as  other  nations  are  tlj^htin?  wars  and  announced 
boldly  that  its  policy  bhall  t)e  "a  Job  for  every  American,"  our 
unemployment  rolls  would  begin   W  vanish  as  if  by  magic 

The  experience  of  Sweden  proved  that  Lt)ng  before  half  the 
unemployed  had  been  put  on  public- works  projects,  purchasing 
power  of  the  nation  ro-<e  Uj  the  point  where  private  employers  hired 
the  remainder  to  manufacture  the  consumers'  s<o<.ids  for  which  a 
demand  had  been  created.  Prosperity  was  bought  and  the  price 
was  cheap. 

I  agree  with  the  Philadelphia  Record.  There  is  not  one  bit 
of  doubt,  in  my  mind,  but  that  we  can  win  this  war.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  thine  to  do  is  to  revise  and  improve 
cur  tax  structure.  In  my  judgment,  our  taxes  are  today  too 
light  on  money  that  is  not  spent  or  invested,  on  inheritances, 
and  prcbably  on  individual  incomes,  and  they  are  too  heavy 
on  money  that  is  .spent  and  invested:  that  is.  on  consumers 
and  upon  .small  competitive  businesses.  How  stupid  to  tax 
consumers'  purchase?  when  the  main  thing  we  need  is  more 
con.sumer  buying  power. 

And  how  necessary  and  just  for  us  to  secure  funds  for  our 
own  strusgle  against  unemployment  by  taxing  excess  profits 
now  being  made  by  shipping  American  resources  abroad  for 
liso  in  foreign  wars.  We  should  increase  inheritance  taxes, 
partly  to  secure  more  revenue  and  partly  to  check  the  trend 
toward  monopoly. 

A  national  p<-nsion  system  for  the  aged  can  justly  be 
financt>d  in  part  by  a  form  of  taxation  where  all  will  con- 
tribute toward  their  own  future  security.  But  to  wm  our  war 
requires  a  tax  and  pension  system  which  can  shift  some 
~^"^-|^0O0.0OO.C0O  annually  from  the  pools  of  stagnant  savings 
int;>  tile  stream  of  active  consumer  buying  power.  General 
taxes  cannot  do  this  job. 

BoiUd  down  to  its  simplest  terms  we  must  do  three  things 
to  wm  the  war  against  tmeniployment  and  poverty. 


First,  increase  the  volume  of  credit  actively  available  for 
competitive  production  and  social  investment  and  increase 
the  volume  of  money  in  the  hands  of  consumers  of  goods  in 
sufficient  amount  to  secure  full  production  and  full  employ- 
ment. 

Second,  establish  and  maintain  a  sufficiently  effective  and 
scientific  tax  program  and  pension  and  social-security  sys- 
tem so  that  once  full  production  has  been  breught  about  it 
can  be  maintained,  with  a  balanced  Federal  Budget  and  a 
dollar  of  stable  buying  power. 

Third,  as  soon  as  unemplojinent  appears,  put  every  unem- 
ployed person  to  work,  creating  needed  social  capital  for 
public  health,  flood  control,  soil  and  water  conservation,  s'um 
clearance,  or  national  defense — hospitals,  dams,  highways, 
and  schools. 

FTAR    or    DEBT   OVTR    GREATI3T    OBSTACl* 

The  one  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  program,  upon 
which  the  hope  of  democracy  depends,  is  fear  of  debt.  That 
fear  must  be  removed.  And  I  am  convinced  not  only  the  fear 
but  the  necessity  of  increasing  public  debt  can  bo  done  away 
with  by  a  simple,  sensible  application  of  sound  monetary 
principle.  The  Constitution  says.  "Congress  shall  coin  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof."  And  the  principle  I  would 
apply  is  that  money  should  not  be  a  commodity  created  at 
the  price  of  increasing  debt  by  private  dealers  in  money,  but 
a  national  medium  of  exchange  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
goods  from  producers  to  consumers.  Therefore,  the  volume 
uf  money  in  active  circulation  mu.st  bt^ar  a  steady  and  scien- 
tific relationship  to  the  flow  of  good;  and  services. 

Whenever  an  additional  volume  of  active  money  is  required 
for  the  health  of  our  whole  national  economy,  that  me-ney 
should  bf  created  debt -free  by  the  Congress  instead  of  being 
borrowed  into  circulation  by  selling  bonds  to  banks. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  single  moment  that  either  gold  or  any 
other  type  of  backing  is  necessary  to  give  the  money  of  a  great 
nation  a  stable  value.    The  value  of  money  depends  simply 
upon  the  relationship  between  the  volume  of  money  in  circu- 
lation and  the  velocity  of  its  turn-over  compared  to  the  output 
of  real  goods  and  services.     Nevertheless,  there  are  stUl  a  good 
many  people  who  feel  that  to  back  money  with  gold  or  silver 
makes  it  safer  and  sounder.     We  who  believe  in  monetary 
reform  can  today  meet  those  people  on  their  own  ground. 
We  have  at  this  moment  $1,500,000,000  of  idle  silver  seignior- 
age lying  in  the  Treasury.     We  have  $282,000,000  of  completely 
idle  gold  in  the  same  place.    We  have  a  stabilization  fund  of 
$1,800,000  000.  which  i.s  several  times  as  large  as  is  necessary, 
and  of  which  at  least  a  billion  dollars  could  be  put  to  better 
use. 
1       In  addition,  by  slight  changes  in  the  present  law.  we  could 
I   replace  all  outstanding  poid  certificates  with  United  Stales 
'  currency,  which  is  really  all  the  gold  certificates  amount  to 
anyway,  since  the  gold  which  belongs  by  law  to  the  United 
States  cannot   be  used  for  their  redemption.     Then  on   the 
basis  of  a  40-percent  gold  backing  we  could  have  available  a 
credit  or  monetary  base  of  many  billions  of  dollars  with  which 
to  finance  the  war  on  poverty.     That  is  to  say.  if  in.stead  of 
requiring  100  percent  gold  backing,  as  now  required  behind 
gold  certifiiate*:.  we  required  only  40  percent  gold  backing,  as  is 
j   now  required  behind  Federal  Reserve  notes,  there  would  be 
I   abundant  fundi  to  finance  this  war  on  poverty,  to  secure  a 
'  sharp  increase   in  our   production,   and    thus   to   bring   our 
Budg'^t  into  balance  at  a  hipii  level  cf  production     Indeed,  by 
this  method,  we  would  balance  our  Budget  immediately  by  the 
simple  process  of  making  a  constructive  use  of  this  gold  for 
I  which  the  American  people  have  actually  paid  so  handsome  a 
price. 

These  are  the  methods  we  should  use  to  finance  the  war  en 
poverty  and  unemployment.     We  should  use  them  now. 

America  cannot  go  bankrupt  financially  unless  we  first  go 
bankrupt  spiritually.  We  have  the  greatest  store  of  natural 
resources,  the  most  skillful  hard-woiking  people,  the  finest 
governmental  structure,  and  the  greatest  national  tradition  of 
any  nation  in  the  world.  We  have  a  Constitution  which  says 
Congress  shall  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value.  We  also 
have   over   $17,000,000,000   of   gold   which   our   people   have 


bought  and  paid  for  but  which  lies  idle  and  u.seless  in  the 
Kentucky  hills,  while  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
continues  to  grind  cut  interest-bearing  bonds  on  the  same 
presses  that  cculd  be  turning  out  non-intercst-bearing  cur- 
rency backed  by  the  most  ample  reserve  any  nation  has  ever 
had  in  all  the  world's  history. 

But  if.  under  these  circumstances.  Congress  exercised  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  Nation  to  create  its  own  money,  then 
the  mystei-y  cf  money  would  disappear,  and  no  longer  would 
the  financial  pundits  be  able  to  deceive  the  people  into  think- 
ing that  fiat  credit  created  by  banks  is  sound  money  while 
national  currency  created  by  the  people's  Government  is  not. 

How  tragic  a  thing  it  is  that  men's  energies  must  go  to 
waste,  their  children  mu.st  go  uneducated,  and  that  even 
democracy  must  be  put  in  jeopardy,  all  because  we  do  not 
knew  how  to  write  figures  in  bocks  in  the  proper  places,  and 
because  we  let  the  wrong  people  write  them  down.  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginniny  of  wi.'^om.  and  I  think  we  have 
reason  to  feel  that  fear  so  long  as  we  permit  this  situation 
to  cont'nue.  I 


The  National  Defense 


Finland's  Heroic  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MicHi(.;.\.v 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESE.NTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  16,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  COL  FRANK  KNOX 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  FRANK  WHELCHEL 

OK  GKORGl.X 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  16,  1940 

Mr.  WHELCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  matter  to  which 
I  v.i'^h  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  (hat.  briefly 
stated,  is  the  matter  cf  national  defense.  Of  course,  I  want 
it  understood  that  we  .should  now.  as  in  the  past,  join  forces 
with  those  peoples,  or  nations,  that  seek  peace  through  treaty. 
This  is  desirablb,  and  I  favor  it.  But,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  wcrld  today  believes  in 
the  doctrine  that  force  makes  right.  A  number  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  world  believe,  and  practice,  the  doc- 
trine of  "let  him  take  who  has  the  power,  and  let  him  keep 
who  can." 

Pacing  a  condition  of  this  kind,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
that  we  adequately  prepare  our  national  defense.  You  may 
csk.  "Who  is  going  to  attack  us?"  I  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
know,  but  as  just  stated,  there  is,  as  the  situation  now  stands, 
always  a  possibility  of  attack  from  some  foreign  power,  and 
it  .'-'Cems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  arm  on  the 
po.'s.b:lity  of  attack  than  to  remain  unprepared  on  the  theory 
that  no  one  will  ever  attack  us.  This  is  just  plain  common 
sense.  When  war  intrudes  its  unwelcome  presence  there  is  no 
substitute  for  preparedness,  and  with  an  adequate  national 
defense,  we  can  then  state  to  the  trouble  makers  cf  the  world: 
"There  is  nothing  over  there  that  we  want  by  way  of  aggres- 
sion, and  there  is  nothing  over  here  you  can  get."  They  will 
understand  this. 


Mr.  HOOK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  Col. 
Prar.k  Knox,  publisher,  the  Chicago  Daily  Ni.ws.  at  the  dinner   [ 
given  by  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  American-Scandinavian  | 


Foundation  in  honor  of  His  Excellency.  Hjalmar  J.  Procope, 
Minister  of  Finland,  Chicago.  111.,  en  January  12.  1940: 

World  history  provides  few  great  epics:  The  Grerks  at  M.irn- 
thnn;  Soblcskl  and  Hunyadl  Janos  at  Vienna:  William  III  and 
the  Dutch  apaii:st  Louis  XIV:  WaRhl!igton  at  Tienton;  th?  Texans 
at  ihc  Alamo:  and  today  the  Finns  in  their  heroic  stand  against 
Stalin's  Rus-sian  hordes. 

Each  of  these  great  epic  struggles  had  tremendous  consequences. 
Each  marked  a  turning  point  in  human  afTalrs.  A.i  inscrutable 
Frovidrncp  appears  to  permit  the  dark  forces  of  reaction,  the 
malignant  power  of  brute  force,  the  thrusts  of  benlghird  lenoranco 
to  extend  their  sway  for  a  time,  and  then.  In  Us  own  good  time. 
It  llkew.se  providi>s  a  counterbalance.  It  rai.ses  up  a  race  of  men 
of  heroic  mold,  superbly  led.  who.  with  incredible  courage,  smash 
their  way  to  victory,  and  save  human  pro»»ress  and  civilization. 

Wc  are  living  through  such  an  epoch  right  n(3W, 

We  b.ave.  all  of  us.  thrilled  as  we  read  of  lliat  meager  band  of 
Greeks  who  met  the  Persians  beside  the  Aegean  and  saved  that 
Inccmjjarable  tiling  whu  h  was  Greece  for  the  ai^es 

Some  of  us  have  .stood  outside  the  walls  of  Vienna  and  swept  with 
our  eyes  the  field  where  stood  Sobic-^kl.  the  Pole,  and  Hunyadl 
John,  the  Hungarian,  who  flung  back  the  Turkish  horde  that 
threatened  a  Chrinian  civillzaTion 

We  have  turned  the  pages  cf  htotleys  Rise  of  the  Dutch  R?pT:bMc 
and  felt  something  of  tlie  spirit  of  William  III  as  he  l.att'.ed 
Louis  XIV  and  gave  a  new  meaning  to  liberty.  V.'hat  American 
Is  there  who  does  not  glow  with  patriotic  fervor  as  hl;;tory  i^lls 
the  glamorous  story  of  Washington  and  his  ragg-d  patriot  army, 
crossing  the  Delaware,  to  attack  Trenton  and  make  ultimate  vic- 
tory for  the  American  Colonies  certain?  Who  cnn  read  cf  the 
desperate  band  of  Texan  heroes  who  held  the  Alamo  until  the  last 
one  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  country  and  not  be  a  better 
patriot? 

T.  day  we  read  of  Mannerhelm  and  the  Finns  as  thev  batile  for 
their  homeland  in  the  snows  of  arctic  winter  eeainst  the  con- 
script minions  of  a  Stalin,  with  the  same  surge  of  admin-tion.  the 
same  thrill  of  pride  in  hiim:in  coiirag?.  the  ."-ame  sen.se  of  epic 
achievement  as  that  which  flooded  our  hearts  as  we  read  of  other 
heroes  of  other  days. 

No  man  may  measure  now  the  full  significance  rf  what  is  hap- 
pening today  on  the  border  of  Russia,  where  the  fighting  manhood 
of  Finland  is  mobilized  and  where  already  th;)usands  of  Ru«:stans 
have  fallen  before  the  mighty  prowe.s.s  of  a  little  nation,  fighting 
fcr  its  own.  armed  witli   the  courage  that  will  not   know  defeat. 

Already  the  guns  cf  the  Mannerhelm  line,  the  rifles  cf  the  ski- 
ing patrols,  the  machine  guns  that  swept  the  frozen  surfac-  of 
Lake  Ladcga,  have  i:u:icturcd  the  fiction  cf  Ru.s.>ian  military  p(iwcr. 
Tlie  "red"  army,  apparently  menacin,'?  as  it  marched  in  s<  rrated 
ranks  throuph  the  "red"  square  of  Moscow.  Is  .shown  to  be  a  helpless, 
leaderle.ss  mob  in  the  field,  confronted  by  a  determ:ned  well-led! 
disciplined  foe.  No  longer  need  the  r'>st  of  the  wor'd  fear  Russia 
militarily — that  brglcman  of  International  chancelrlcs  has  been 
vanquished  by  the  resolution  and  the  rifies  of  Finns,  defending 
their  country-  from   spoliation. 

Outnumbered  fantastically,  facing  attack  from  the  bert  troops 
that  Russia  could  command,  little  Finland  has  made  giant  RuKsia 
give  ground,  until  tcday.  the  Russians  are  driven  back  to  their  own 
lines  en  their  own  soil,  and  most  of  Finland  is  freed  of  the  Invader. 

Your  E.xcellency.  Chicago  pays  homage  to  you  as  the  splendid, 
typical  representative  of  sm.all  but  heroic  Finland.  We  are  hon- 
ored to  have  you  as  our  guest.  We  say  to  you  that  vour  brothers 
In  arms  v,ho  fi?;ht  with  Mannrrheim  and  his  commaiders  are 
fi':;htlng  the  battle  of  human  freedom  for  all  cf  us.  We  cherish 
the  record  you  are  making  We  would  aid  you  in  every  way  that 
we  can  Already  a  generous  public  Is  contributing  to  funds  for 
Finnieh  relief.  Tills  will  continue  so  long  as  your  need  may  re- 
quire. We  delight  to  bring  help  and  succor  to  those  who  cannot 
fljlit  but  only  suffer  behind  your  lines. 

But  some  cf  us  are  not  ratisfled  to  give  aid  solely  to  your  civilian 
population.  We  know  that  your  land  does  not  lack  the  ordinary 
needs  cf  peacetime  living.  We  know  you  lor  a  .self-supporting, 
self-respecting,  self-contained  people  who  pay  your  debts.  But 
we  know  also  the  needs  of  that  th:n  line  of  men  with  rifies  and 
machine  guns  in  their  hands  who  man  your  trenches  and  face  the 
full  force  cf  enemy  fire. 

We  know  these  men  need  ammunition,  need  fhells  for  their  ar- 
tillery, need  planes  to  meet  the  attack  from  the  air.  need  bombs 
for  the  planes  to  drop  on  enemy  objectives.  We  know  you  want 
military  material  far  more  than  you  want  food,  or  EuppUcs  for 
the  civilians. 

The  American  people,  in  my  Judgment,  want  their  Government  to 
find  a  way  to  heip  you  win  If  we  can  continue  to  supply  85  per- 
cent of  the  imprrt  ne?ds  fcr  military  uses  of  a  Japan,  usin-];  our 
American-made  planes,  equipped  with  American-made  bombs,  to 
ruthles-sly  slaughter  defenseless  Chinese  women  and  children,  surdy 
we  can  find  a  way  to  help  pallant  Finland,  fi<?htlng  the  cause  of 
human  liberty,  confronting  tlie  rea  nionster  of  comiriunism  against 
frightful  odds. 

Men  will  prate  of  neutrality,  but  how  can  we  be  neutral  In  our 
attitude  when  on  one  side  we  .'ee  a  monstrous,  tyrannical,  bloody- 
handed  dictator  attempting  to  impose  his  will  by  brute  force  In 
crder  to  destroy  a  free  people:  and,  on  the  other  side,  we  see  a  little 
nation  of  free  men,  outnumbered  a  hundred  to  one,  fighting  for 
their  homes,  their  firesides,  their  national  existence,  and  tlielr 
liberties? 
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Rh<.m«  or,  any  American  who  can  m.kr  »^'7«''i»>'  ":;';^'^'" 'i'' 
thlnku.K  und*.r  «urh  r.rcum«fancr.  Hr  would  lK>  a  poor  American 
e^'eu  for  the  drfrr.-e  of  hln  own  land  and  hit  i-^n  Itbrrty^ 

Thrre  I.  •  propo^.d  now  p«.nd:n«  tn  Congre^  for  the  extension  of 
a^o^Tof  mi^y  milhon-  tTyov.r  country  Wc  helped  you  before 
with  a  M/able  Umn  to  hflp  defray  the  cc.t  of  your  flRht  for  free- 
dom a  imeratlon  a«o  You  have  met  every  obhgatlon  you  then 
?r?^.rred  S  e  the  fart  that  others,  more  able  to  pay  than  you^ 
fl^faulted  We  know  your  honor  as  a  debtor,  no  le«»  than  we  know 
?^  "  a^  aT  a  peopl-  The  ^antlnK  of  additional  credits  to  you 
J>ow  wnimtet  with  overwhelming  popular  acclaim  And  we  must 
Snd  a  way  t^  turn  tho-e  credits  into  the  military  supplies  you  mo«t 
S^      In  that  way  alone  can  we  make  our  words  of  praise  for  your 

nouJ  ;^^';ile"ncrrt"chlca.o  not  Tll.not.  not  1-t  the  Unjted 
State,  but  the  whole  world,  wherever  men  are  free  and  prize  their 
fll^rTy;  Wherever  liberty  maintains  Its  altars;  ^^''''■"  'y'^j^J}'''' 
hated  and  K<ir.d  will  and  peace  are  exalted:  there  you  will  find  the 
mends  o?  ^Fln^nd  TherT  you  will  «" -counter  the  «-ntlmem^^o 
which  I  am  tryint<  to  give  feeble  "pres^s^on  ^here  you  will  meet 
with  the  acclaim  which  the  imperishable  needs  of  your  soldiers 
deaerve.  And  everywhere  you  are  honored  as  ^-P^^'^f'l^'"!^  "^^^^ 
choo*-  rather  to  die  a?  free  men  than  to  live  as  slaves.  Your  cause 
cannot  fail.     We  hail  you  victorious! 
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Mr  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark^s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  ovtT  N.  B.  C.  Blue  Network— WMAI^-Mon- 
day.  January  15.  1940: 

Good  evening  friends  of  the  Star  Radio  Foram.  In  his  memorable 
economy  mr^^a^e  to  Congress  on  M:U-ch  10.  1933.  President  Roosevelt 
utt-red  the  g:rrat  historic  tnith  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  subject 
tonijjht     On  that  occasion  th-  President  said: 

"Too  ofen  In  rec°nt  history  liberal  governments  have  been 
wrecked  on  rorks  of  loose  fiscal  policy.     We  must  avoid  this  danger. 

But  have  we  avoided  this  danger? 

Since  1033  Mr   Roosevelt  has  sent  seven  Budget  messages  to  Con- 
^tfrrss      In   turn    each    has   shown   a   huge   deficit,   each   has   added 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  national  debt. 

Snce  the  fiscal  year  1932  annual  Fcdernl  revenues  hcive  tripled. 
Tet"Mr  Roosevelt  B  seven  Budgets  to  date  shuw  a  combined  net 
deficit  of  roundly  $24,000,000,000. 

with  the  new  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  36.  1941.  we 
are  approaching  the  statutory  debt  limit  of  $45.000  000.000  And 
once  more  the  Nation  Is  asked  to  coutrlfcute  new  taxe^-this  time 
to  the  extent  of  $460,000,000  a  year. 

Is  It  not  then,  the  paUloac  duty  of  every  citizen  to  inquire  earn- 
estly at  this  moment  into  the  spending  policies  of  the  Federal 
O  vernment^ 

The  question  Is  far  above  partisanship.  For  If  we  are  approach- 
Inc  "the  rocks  of  loo«>  fiscal  policy"  against  which  the  President  so 
emphatKaUy  warned  In  1933.  the  intere-^ts  of  every  citizen  L«  identi- 
cal Sucn  H  disaster  would  bo  no  respecter  of  person,  position  or 
nartv      In  a  very  literal  sense,  we  would  all  t>e  in  the  same  Ixiat 

The  dangers  of  reckless  spending  are  known  to  the  Prts  drnt.  In 
his  1932  campaign  he  warned  eloquently  against  these  dangers.  His 
words  are  worthy  of  repetition  today: 

"Now  the  credit  of  the  famllv  depends  chiefly  on  whether  that 
famUy  is  living  within  it*  income.  And  this  Is  so  of  the  Nation. 
If  the  Nation  L«  living  wlthtn  Its  Income,  its  credit  is  good. 

If    in  some  crisis.  It  lives  Ix-yond  Its  Income  for  a  year  or  two. 
It  ca'i  usually  U-rrow  t«>mporarlly  on  rea.*oiiable  terms. 

•But  If  like  a  spendthrift.  It  throws  discretion  to  the  winds.  Is 
willing  to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  In  spending,  extends  its  Uixlng 
to  the  limit  of  the  peoples  puwir  to  pay.  and  continueb  to  pile  up 
deficlLo    u  i.s  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy  ' 

With  that  suiUTneai  there  can  b;>  no  disagreement.  But  how 
nri  we  to  <tquare  the  recjrd  of  these  last  7  years  with  such  strong 
warning*  againht  lnhvilous  spending'  Are  we  to  assume  lhe>e  self- 
evident  truths  of  1WJ2  and  1933  are  no  longer  valid'  If  that  be  U\3 
ca*«e  when  did  the  historic  luudAmentals  of  pul>Uc  economy  cease 
to  operate? 

But  of  course,  we  canr.ot  mike  so  violent  an  assumption.  For 
In  everj-  mcasate.  and  often  m  the  pubUc  forum,  tne  administration 


•pokeHmen  have  assured  us  that  ultimately  the  Budget  would  be 

Vl'r'"  we  would  have  a  balanced  Budi?et  when  the  "emergency' 
pawed'  But  when  <he  flr«t  emergency  had  passed  a  second  was 
at  hand  then  a  third  Whatever  the  nature  of  these  succeMlye 
crises  they  were  all  alike  in  one  imporunt  respect  The  on.y 
possible  wjlutlon  suKi;iSted  by  the  President  was  more  spendins. 
more  lending,  more  taxes,  more  deficits,  and  more  debts.  Taxes 
were  Increased  a^ain  and  acaln.  and  still  the  deficits  continued 

At  length  we  were  told  that  spending  could  not  be  reduced,  but 
that,    with    business    recovery,    increased    revenues    wou.d    balance 

the  Budget.  ^  ...    ^ 

Now  the  President  tells  us  frankly  In  his  current  me««agen  that 
although  industrial  activity  hns  att.-'.lned  the  bocm  levels  of  1929  we 
still  need  $460,000,000  a  year  In  additional  taxes  to  keep  the  1941 
deficit  down  to  roundly  $2,500,000,000. 

These  fact.s  all  point  clearly  In  one  direction,  namely,  that  the 
Federal  fl.scal  program  Is  out  of  control. 

The  one  and  onlv  reason  the  Budget  has  not  been  balanced  dtirlrig 
the  last  7  years  Is  because  the  administration  never  has  tried  honestly 
to  balance  It,  either  by  reducing  expenditures  to  the  level  of 
anticipated  revenues  or  by  increasing  taxes  sufficiently  to  meet  cur- 
rent outgo  Instead,  those  tn  authority  have  preferred  to  Indulge 
the  hope  that  eventually  a  rising  national  income  would  make 
possible  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  expenditures.  That  is  gamblmg 
with  national  solvency.  ,>_->♦ 

On  this  point,  too.  I  may  rite  no  less  an  authority  than  Pres.dein 
Roosevelt,  himself  In  his  stirring  economy  message  of  March  10, 
1933.  the  President  said: 

•Upon  the  unimpaired  credit  of  the  United  States  Government 
rest  the  safety  of  deposits,  the  security  of  insurance  pol:c:e?.  the 
activity  of  indu.^trial  enterprises,  the  value  of  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  the  availability  of  employment.  The  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government  definitely  affects  these  fundamental  human 
values.  It  therefore  becomes  our  first  concern  to  make  secure  the 
foundation.     National  recovery  depends  upon  it 

"Too  often  in  recent  history  liberal  governments  have  been 
wrecked  on  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  policy  We  must  avoid  this  dancer  ' 
No  one  can  say  exactly  how  much  national  debt  a  nation  safely 
may  carry  But  history  ha.s  demonstrated  many  times  that  every 
nation  has  a  limit  beyond  which  It  dare  not  go  No  nation  can 
afford  to  gamble  on  this  vital  point.  It  can  never  be  safe  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  to  see  how  close  we  might  come  to  the 
absolute  debt  limit  without  overreaching  It  In  such  a  gamble 
the  chances  of  a  miscalculation  are  all  too  frequent;  and  a  serious 
nu.sculculation  could  he  disastrous  beyond  the  imagination. 

Wise  policy  demands,  therefore,  a  reversal  of  prevailing  tenden- 
cies m  Federal  finance.  For.  In  the  end.  every  narlonal  problem 
before  us  today — unemployment,  agricultural  dLslocation.  national 
defense  social  security,  even  the  preservation  of  representative  gov- 
ernment Itself— all  these  problems  reduce  ultimately  to  the  over- 
all prob'em  of  orderlv  Federal  finances. 

The  last  7  years  have  amply  demonstrated  that  none  of  c\ir  other 
national  problems  ran  be  ."^olved  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis  so 
long  as  we  con'anue  to  drift  in  the  dangerous  shoals  of  loose  fiscal 

policy 

Mr  Roosevelt  at  one  time  acknowledeed  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple In  a  radio  address  from  Albany.  N.  Y..  July  20,  1932.  he 
promised  "an  immediate  and  drastic  reduction  of  govtrnmental 
expei  d.turcs  by  abolishing  useless  commissions  and  offices,  consoll- 
datlnc  departments  and  bureaus,  and  eliminating  extravagance, 
to  accompUhh  a  saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  in  the  cost  of 
Federal  Government  " 

At  that  time  the  Federal  Government  was  operating  on  a  Budget 
of  $4,000.000000  a  vpur.  A  reduction  of  25  percer.t  would  have 
meant  a  Budget  of  $3  000.000.000  a  year      That  wa.s  the  promise 

But  today  the  record  shows  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  seven  budgets 
have  averaged  a  little  more  than  $8.000 .000  OCO  a  year  In.stead  of 
a  net  reduction  of  25  percent  the  Nation  has  been  given  a  net 
incre.ise  of  100  pxrcent  annually  in  Federal  expendittires. 

Throughout  these  years  only  about  55  p)ercent  of  these  va.st  Fed- 
eral expenditures  have  Ijeen  covered  by  re\enues  The  remaining 
45  percent  have  been  financed  through  the  Increase  of  the  public 

debt. 

On  the  basis  of  the  1941  Budget,  the  end  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration will  find  us  with  a  national  debt  of  «347  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  or  approximately  $1,500  for  the 
a\era:c  family.    The  per  capita  debt  in  1932  was  but  8131. 

At  the  moment  the  admml-stratlon  properly  is  building  up  our 
national  defenses:  but  nothing  has  been  done  toward  strengthen- 
ing  cur  most  vulnerable  flank — our  fiscal  po«Ution.     Y'et  a  strong 
fi;;cal  p*isUlon  Is  no  less  vital  to  national  security  than  adequate 
I    8tret.gth  In  arms  and  men. 

While  from  the  military  standpoint  we  are  today  better  prepared 
than  m  1916.  we  are.  from  the  flnnnrial  standpoint,  in  a  much  more 
vulnernble  position  At  that  time  we  had  a  nalirnal  debt  of  only 
II4  billion  dollars  and  we  faced  no  difficulty  In  rai  ing  twenty- 
five  blLlicns  during  the  subseqtient  war  emergency.  Today  it  would 
n-t  be  -so  easy  t.)  raise  a  comparable  amount,  when  we  already  have 
a  bi:d.-e^ed  debt  approaching  forty-five  billion' 

In  1916  our  sources  of  revenue  were  as  vet  largelv  untapped. 
Today  they  have  been  almost  completely  exhauste<i.  Then  we  had 
no  unemployment  problem,  no  dislocation  of  buiine.s*.  and  indus- 
try, no  farm  problem  Today  all  these  problems  are  w.th  us,  despite 
7  years  of  New  I>al  panacea."*   and   pump-pnmmg  schemes 

W^e  can  never  achieve  real  national  secmity  or  lasting  recovery 
until  our  national  finances  have  been  put  upon  a  sound  basis. 
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The  country  wa<  told  repeatedly  ever  a  period  of  S  years  that 
great  ercnoniled  rould  be  reali/xd  through  reorganization  of  the 
executive  hurcauK  and  d  nartnunts  About  a  year  a"o  C-^'gre.ss 
pa-ssed  a  reon.nnizittlon  L)ill  plvlig  the  President  bro;id  autlic  rlty 
to  consolidate  and  regrci'p  the  Federal  egrnctes:  and  uiid  t  that 
authority  the  Pre^detit  transmitted  hla  first  reurcamzation  scheme 
to  Congress  on  April  25,  1929. 

In  that  mess-  pe  he  predicted  a  sivlng  of  betwren  fifteen  mUllon 
and  twenty  million  dr-Uars  a  year  But  what  are  the  actual  re>ult«? 
The  answer  is  found  in  the  official  reports  of  the  United  States 
C'.vil  Service  Commls.Mon.  These  records  f^how  that  during  the 
first  4  mniiths  fcliowing  the  Presld.^nfs  reorganization  plan  no  lesrs 
thin  47  187  civil  employees  were  added  to  the  Federal  pay  roll 

To  put  it  another  way.  employment  in  the  er.»cutlve  branch  In- 
crea.sed  from  C85.766  on  April  30  to  932.953  en  Sootember  1.  Be- 
cause of  th!.';  hnsty  expansion  of  the  Federal  I'urraucracv  the 
monthly  pay  roll  for  the  ex'cutlve  branch  lncrcnF?d  from  $133  - 
000000  tn  April  to  $141,000,000  In  August.  Here  is  an  increase  of 
more  than  $8  000  000  a  month  in  the  executive  pav  roll,  or  icundly 
$100  000  000  a  year — all  within  the  sprct*  of  4  moiuhs  in  1939 

That  is  a  t\pical  experience  tinder  the  New  Dral — a  proml  ed 
saving  of  $20000.000  a  year  in  April  turned  cut  to  be  In  Scp'ember 
an  actual  increase  of  $100,000,000  a  year,  with  47,107  persons  added 
to  the  pay  roll. 

Such  pay-roll  exnaneicn  has  been  the  unbrrken  record  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  As  of  February  28.  1933.  th?  exeru'ive 
rolls  carried  only  5C3  487  names  To  that  pay  roll  the  Roosevelt 
admin.stratirn  ha.^  add' d  more  than  370. Oao  full-lime  workers. 
Today  the  Federal  pay  roll  carries,  m  peacetimes,  appioxima'ely 
20  000  more  names  than  at  the  peak  of  the  war  expansion  in  1918. 
Such  recurring  evidence  of  runaway  bureaucracy  In  the  Federal 
cstablishmrnt  g.ves  substance  to  the  growing  belief  throughout  th? 
Nation  that  the  New  Deal  administration  is  p'JwerUss  to  control 
Its  expenditure.s  or  to  bring  the  Federal  Budget  into  balance.  This 
opinion,  in  turn,  leads  to  a  growing  conviction  that  mly  thrcuTh  a 
change  of  administration  may  Federal  finances  be  put  in  order  "and 
the  Federal  credit   soundly  protected 

Because  it  i.s  obvious  that  Budget  management  Is  completely  out 
of  hind  in  th^  executive  branch,  it  is  es.srntlnl  that  the  Congress 
a^ifrume  leadfr.«-hip  toward  suund  fiscal  manaf^cmeiit  A  bepinninj; 
In  this  direction  has  been  proposed  by  Senator  Harrison  of  M.ssls- 
sippi.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  P'inance  fcenstor 
Harrison  propcses  creation  of  a  special  Joint  crmmittee  of  the 
He  use  and  tjenate  to  Inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  taxes, 
spending   and  dehclLs 

Such  procedure  was  recommended  by  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury 
Mo;gcn:hau  last  year  when  h"  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House.  Such  a  Joint  committee.  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau  said,  would  in  effect  be  a  lens  through  which  all  appro- 
priation and  revenue  measures  could  be  viewed  in  relationship  both 
to  what  the  Nation  needs  and  what  the  Nation  can  afford  " 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  active  steps  locking  to  the  creation  of 
such  a  Joint  committee  have  now  been  taken 

In  connection  with  the  Presidents  proposal  for  $460,000,000  in  new 
tE.»es.  the  committee  pr  p  riy  could  inquire,  first,  hew  far  we  might 
go  In  reducing  wastelul  and  unnecessary  expenditures  beJore  piling 
en  add  tlonal  burdens  of  taxes 

The  Federal  tax  structure  already  Is  oppressive  and  has  been  a 
Strious  drag  on  solid  and  sustainxl  economic  recovery 

R?ctnt  polls  of  public  opinion  show  that  61  percent  of  the  people 
favor  less  Federal  spending. 

With  this  fact  before  us  it  would  seem  a  betrayal  of  the  whole 
process  of  representative  government  to  go  on  imposing  new  taxes 
and  additional  ^p?ndlr  g 

By  evasion,  by  tricky  devices  of  bookkeeping,  and  by  some  ques- 
t!onnMe  m.ethods  of  public  accounting  the  New  Deal  lias  Ignored 
public  opinion  on  this  great  i.ssue  of  reckless  spending  for  7  years. 
But  th?  day  of  reckoning  is  approaching  America  demands  less 
spendirg 

T.ic  people  demand  relief  from  burdensome  and  crippling  taxation. 

The  coimtry  at  large  dr-mands  ordinary  prudence  and  responsibility 
in  the  conduct  of  the  public  bu.^lness 

Abovr  all.  the  country  demands  honest  bookkeeping  and  honest 
BtaUments  of  actount  from  year  to  year. 

Th"  Joint  ccmn.lttec  might  inquire  also  into  the  Roosevelt  theory 
that  huge  Federal  deficits  are  of  themselves  stimulants  of  recovery. 
Let  us  not  forget  thut  the  highest  national  Income  ever  enjoyed  by 
tMs  Na  Ion  w..s  $82,700,000,000  In  1929.  at  a  time  when  our  Federal 
Budget  was  ks-.  thai,  half  the  New  Deal  average. 

Why  we  n  ay  nsk.  does  Mr  Roosevelt  assume  that  a  nation  may 
sqi'ander  itself  into  prosperity'  If  that  theory  worked,  would  net 
every  nation  have  adopted  it  long  ago?  And  would  not  the  whole 
world  today  b'-  (njoying  evrrlastlng  prosperity  and  peace  instead  of 
universal  bankruptcy  and  war? 

Indeed,  the  flcures  which  disprove  the  squander  theory  are  already 
at  hand. 

In  the  lO-year  period  1019  29.  this  country  spent  an  average  of 
$19,000,000,000  a  year  for  durable  goods — new  plants,  new  equip- 
ment, new  hi  ini.s.  n.-'w  systems  of  transportation,  and  other  such 
forms  of  capital  goods. 

But  since  1933  our  expenditures  for  this  tvpe  cf  goods  have  aver- 
acrtd  only  about  $11,000,000,000  a  year  We  have,  therefore,  a 
dtflriency  of  roundly  58  OCO  000.000  a  year  for  7  years,  or  a  com- 
bined deficiency  in  this  New  Dtal  era  of  $56,000,000,000. 

To  put  It  another  way.  und-r  the  economic  restraints  of  New 
Deaii-sm   we   have   managed   somehow   to   get   along   with   fifty-six 


blU'on  less  of  capital  equipment   than   we  would   have   purchased 
under  normal  conditions 

As  an  offset  against  this  tremendous  nlr  pocket  in  our  national 
econcmy.  the  Rocsevelt  administration  has  «ijent  roundly  $28  000,- 
OOO.COO  In   these   7  years  fjr   Its   theoretical   recovery   programs 

In  short,  the  New  Deal  has  driven  out  of  the  market  $2  of  private 
buying  and  private  Investment  for  every  Government  dollar  spent 
in  "priming  the  pump  ' 

We  se;\  therefore,  that  with  all  Its  fabulous  .-pending  and  nil 
Its  reckle-ss  ventures,  the  New  Deal  acfuallv  has  replaced  In  terms 
01  purchar.lng  power  only  about  half  of  the  jpending  it  has  driven 
to  hiding  through  Its  deatrucllve  policies  af;ain-st  private  enterprise. 

How  long,  at  this  rate,  will  it  take  to  get  our  9.000.000  unemployed 
tack  to  work? 

A  week  ago  -tonight  President  Roosevelt  boasted  In  his  address 
before  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  here  in  Wa«^hini!ton  that  he  had 
achieved  a  happy  state  of  immunity  against  public  criticism  His 
words  well  may  prove  of  rreat  historical  significance.     He  said: 

"And  when  you  have  learned  not  to  worry ^bout  all  the.se  thincs. 
there  is  really  a  lot  of  fun  in  this  Job." 

Perhaps  that  honest  contcxsion  explains  In  some  measure  the 
fiscal  policies  of  the  New  Deal  over  the  last  7  years. 

Certainly  the  prodl;:lous  spending  of  public  funds  without 
thought  of  taxes  cr  debts  Is  a  very  enjoyable  enterprise-  particu- 
larly If  no  svnse  of  deep  moral  responsibility  to  tlie  next  lour  or 
five  f^eneratlons  mars  the  fun. 

But  thore  is  more  to  sound  public  finance  than  an  attitude  of 
Imperious  indifference  to  public  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

And  that  is  the  grave  problem  which  confrunts  the  Congress 
today 

Federal  finances  arc  out  cf  control. 

Federal  sp  ndlng  is  on  a  runaway  basis. 

Fedrral  bureaucracy  Is  rampant,  headstrong,  alwavs  grasping  for 
more  and  more  power  over  the  dally  lives  of  the  people,  and  for 
more  and  more  fiom  the  Public  Treasury. 

AgahT^t  this  situation,  a  sense  of  faithful  ptiblic  service  and 
pr  ptr  administrative  respons.b:i:ty  somehow  must  be  mobllize-d. 
If  the  engineer  has  taken  his  hand  off  the  throttle  and  is  on  a  care- 
free Joy  ride  with  the  Federal  taxing  power,  then  Congress  must 
undertake  scr:ou;ly  to  Interpose  some  measure  of  public  resnonsl- 
blllty.  ^ 

President  Roosevelt's  formal  abdication  of  official  responsibility 
for  sound  fiscal  policy  marks  a  dangerou:s  failure  of  government 

Such  Is  the  record  of  these  7  years.  Aftrr  strong  campaign 
pled(?es  to  economy  and  lower  taxes,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  given  ;,even 
successive  deficits. 

He  has  piled  up  a  mountain  of  debt  which  mortgages  the  future 
of  30.000.000  American  families  for  a  century  to  come. 

Every  year  under  the  New  Deal  has  brought  more  Federal  taxes, 
and  every  year  of  New  Deal  economy  has  brought  a  larger  Federal 
pay  roll. 

\Vh  n  and  where  shall  this  runaway  bureaucracy  be  brought 
under  control? 

At  the  pref^ent  rate  of  production,  our  national  economy  cannot 
carry  more  taxes 

If  order  and  stability  are  to  be  achieved  in  Federal  finances,  they 
are  to  be  achieved  only  by  a  curtailment  of  extravagance,  waste, 
and  reckless  .squandering. 

Tills  can  be  accomplLshed  But  It  can  only  be  accomplished 
under  .-^ome  other  administration.  The  New  Deal  has  demonstrated 
thr(,ugh  7  years  it  has  not  even  a  will  to  balance  the  Budget. 

In  conclusion,  therefore.  I  call  upon  the  President  and  every 
officer  of  his  administration  once  more  to  heed  the  warning  uttered 
by  Candidate  Roosevelt  In  1932,  when  he  said  with  such  force  and 
eloqu.>nce: 

'Too  often  In  recent  hl.story  liberal  governments  have  been 
wrecked  on  rocks  of  loo.se  fi.scal  policy.  We  mu.st  avoid  thla 
danger." 

Action.s  Speak  Louder  Than   Words 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEI'RESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  16,  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago 
In  presenting  to  the  House  the  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  strengthening  of  our  national  defense, 
In  commenting  en  the  neces.'^ity  to  hold  down  expenditures  and 
try  to  begin  on  a  program  that  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  bal- 
anced Budget,  I  said  it  would  take  "more  than  words."  That 
definite  affirmative  action  was  called  for.  As  I  have  been 
somewhat  active  among  tho.se  taking  such  a  stand,  I  hope  I 
may  with  pardonable  pride,  and  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
here  record  some  actual  accomplislunenLs  along  this  line. 


** 
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I  am  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling  the  inde- 
ptndent  offices  appropriation  bill. 

At  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  Chairman 
Taylor.  I  have  acted  as  chairman  of  the  deficiency  subcom- 
mitif-e.  Durinp  this  present  Concress — that  is.  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-sixth,  which  b^rxn  January  1939.  and  up 
to  the  present  tmie.  I  have  conducted  hearings  and  managed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  conference  13  appropriation 
bills.  This  includes  the  emergency  deficiency  bill  which  has 
ju^^t  passed  the  Hou5e.  and  the  independent  offices  bill,  which 
is  presentlj-  being  tak^n  up  in  the  House. 

With  exception  of  the  2  latter  bills,  the  11  bills  passed 
In  the  first  session  have  become  laws. 

The  II  bills  in  the  first  session  which  have  finally  become 
laws,  when  they  were  reported  to  the  House  by  the  committee, 
involved  something  around  four  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
and  Included  not  only  regular  items  for  post  offices,  pensions, 
and  so  forth,  but  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  de- 
ficiency for  relief  in  1939.  as  well  as  nearly  two  billion  for  the 

1940  relief  program.  These  11  bills,  when  reported  to  the 
House,  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  million  plus — lower 
than  the  Budget  estimates — and  when  and  after  they  had 
parsed  the  Senate  and  finally  become  law  were  eighty-two 
million  plus  under  the  Budget.  So  there  is  eighty-two  million 
definitely  accounted  for. 

The  emergency  deficiency  for  defen.se  which  has  just  passed 
the  House  is  seven  million  plus  under  the  Budget. 

The  independent  offices  bill  just  reported  to  the  House  is  in 
the  aggregate  about  a  billion  dollars.  As  reported  it  ls  ninety- 
four  million  plus  under  Budget  estimates.  These  two  bills 
show  a  potential  decrease  of  another  fifty  million — or  in  the 
pre.<5ent  session  up  to  date  a  decrease  under  the  Budget  in 
these  bills  of  $183,000,000. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  and  definite  savings,  It  is  fair 
to  call  attention  to  the  greatly  reduced  Budget  item  for  relief 
in  1941.  The  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  approximately 
$1,125,000,000.  as  a^^ainst  almost  twice  that  much  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  Many  of  us  feel  confident  that  the  constructive 
work  done  by  the  W.  P.  A.  investigation,  over  which  I  presided, 
had  much  to  do  with  making  pcssible  much  of  the  reduction. 
Evidence  at  hand  shows  the  reforms  written  into  the  current 
relief  act  have  taken  many  undeserving  ofT  the  rolls  and 
spread  the  available  funds  much  further  among  the  needy. 

The  Budget  }\ist  presented  to  Congress  by  the  President,  if 
adhered  to,  will  reduce  the  national  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year 

1941  to  one  billion  seven  hundred  million,  as  against  four 

billion  in  1940.  the  current  year.     That  would  bo  an  ac,;cm- 
pliihment  of  which  the  executive,  legislative,  and  administra- 
tive branches  of  the  Government  could  be  proud. 
Yes;  it  takes  more  than  words  to  do  the  trick. 


That  Our  Nation  May  Survive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OK    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
---^        Tuesday  January  16.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  oriental 
custom  of  settling  debts  on  the  first  of  the  year.  This  may 
very  well  be  employed  by  Members  of  Congress  to  square  up 
and  set  right  such  publications  as,  for  some  rea^ion  best  known 
to  themselves,  presume  to  revile  Members  with  whom  they  do 
not  agree. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  beginning  to  appraise 
the  evil  of  a  national  press  owned  or  controlled  by  enemies 
of  the  United  States.  No  one  should  forget  those  who  lost 
their  bves  in  the  World  War  and  the  part  our  un-American 
press  p^ed  in  alining  us  with  England.    We,  the  people. 


should  not  forget  how  we  xvere  deceived  by  false  propaganda 
and  distortion  of  news  published  then,  as  now.  in  a  press  that 
does  not  dare  to  come  out  and  tell  the  truth;  a  press  that 
dares  not  commend  a  person  who  expre.sses  faith  in  the 
fundaTiental  principles  of  this  Republic,  but  will,  in-stead, 
lend  its  pages  to  unjust  personal  attacks  and  abuse  of  anyone 
who  exposes  those  engaged  in  sabotage  of  government  and 
industries;  a  pre.ss  that  is  held  in  no  greater  esteem  by  the 
craft  itself  than  the  toast  which  I  now  quote: 
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CHOKING     THE     PRESS 


Mr 


.  a  former  editor  of  a  New  York  paper,  at  the  annual 

rres-  dinner.  In  1920.  held  in  New  York  City,  when  toasting  the 
independent  press,  said: 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  In  Amcrlra  as  an  Independent  press. 
unless  It  is  In  the  country  towns  You  know  It  and  I  know  It. 
There  is  not  one  of  you  who  dares  to  write  his  honest  opinions, 
nnd  If  you  did.  you  know  beforehand  that  it  would  never  appaar 
In  print.  I  am  pa:d  $150  a  week  for  keepin=?  my  honest  op'nions 
out  of  the  pr.per  I  am  connected  with — others  of  you  are  paid 
similar  salaries  for  similar  things — and  any  of  you  who  would  be 
so  fooli.-h  a.«  to  write  his  honest  opinions  would  be  out  on  the 
streets  for  another  job. 

•"The  work  of  the  New  York  Journalist  Is  to  destroy  the  truth. 
to  Ue  outright,  to  pervert,  to  vilify,  to  fawn  at  the  foot  of  Mammon, 
and  to  se!l  his  race  and  his  country  for  his  da^ly  bread.  You  know 
this,  and  I  know  it,  and  what  folly  Is  this  to  be  toasting  an 
indeptiidi-nt  press 

"We  are  the  tools  and  vassals  of  the  rich  Jews  behind  the  scenes. 
We  are  the  Jumping  Jacks:  they  pull  the  strings  and  we  dance. 
Our  talrnts.  our  possibilities,  and  our  lives  are  all  the  property 
of  these  men      We  are  Intellectual  prostitutes." 

This  was  20  years  ago  and  the  press  is  less  free  today  than 
it  wa.>5  then.     Let  me  quote  another  comment: 

What  Is  the  first  duly  of  the  press  to  the  Nation  that  endows  it 
with  freedom? 

Isn't  it  to  guard  Jeaiously  such  a  state,  since  only  that  endow- 
ment  makes  it   pcesjble   for  the  press  to   live  and   function? 

When  such  a  free  press  fails  to  perform  that  patriotic  duty, 
isn't  It  a  traitor  to  the  state  that  created  It? 

And  doesn't  it  de.<:troy  Itself? 

Hain't  the  national  press  of  the  United  States  failed  in  loyalty 
to  the  people's  representative  republic  by  allowing  it«  facilities  to 
bf  used  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  communistic  enemies  working 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government? 

Our  press  is  free— to  betray  us.  It  hides  the  news  instead  of 
broadcasting  it.  It  clogs  the  channels  of  publicity  with  antl-Ameri- 
can  propaganda.  Jt  sells  its  columns  to  an  alien  enemy,  Judas- 
like  It  betrays  its  Creator  for  30  pieces  of  advertising  sUver.  and 
lU^c  Judas  commits  suicide. 

The  truth  of  this  is  self-evident  and  is  as  appropriate  today 
as  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  daily  press  and  magazines  are 
now  attempting  to  arou.'^e  hatreds  by  publishing  atrocity 
stories  and  British  propaganda,  as  they  did  in  1916  and  1917, 
which  were  later  found  to  be  pure  fabrication.  We  must 
therefore  be  careful  to  properly  estimate  the  \alue  of  all 
news  by  considering  its  source.  We  have  absolutely  nothing 
at  stake  in  Europe  and  a  gradually  decreasing  interest  in 
the  Orient,  which  will  be  entirely  abolished  in  1946,  when 
the  Philippine  Islands  receive  their  independence. 

All  the  war  talk  now  going  on  in  Federal  departments  and 
the  requests  for  wartime  power  are  an  attempt  to  con.sum- 
mate  Federal  control  over  our  industries.  If  this  is  granted 
to  one  department,  others  will  ask  for  the  same,  with  the 
ultimate  result  that  we  will  be  working  under  war  regimenta- 
tion. Thi.s  is  what  the  administration  want.*;,  and  it  is  what 
Congress  should  not  grant.  It  is  also  a  subject  upon  which 
the  people  should  express  themselves  in  a  most  forceful  man- 
ner. The  invisible  government's  owned  and  controlled  press 
will,  no  doubt,  attempt  to  popularize  the  song  Onward  Chris- 
tian Soldiers;  and  I  say.  let  us  sing  it.  but  let  us  march  against 
those  invisible  rulers  in  our  Government  who  are  now  engaged 
in  bringing  about  our  destruction. 

Nothing  can  be  said  m  defense  of  the  anti-American  own- 
ers and  editors  of  magazines  and  daily  papers  who.  in  their 
attempt  to  please  the-se  masters,  designate  those  who  select 
to  respect  their  obligated  duty  to  this  Government  as  anti- 
racial,  anti-Semitic.  Nazi,  and  Fascist.  Those  who  profess 
Christian  faiths  should  not  be  led  astray  nor  allow  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  such  malignant  propaganda  that 
onginates  in  minds  black  with  hate. 


To  better  define  Semite,  I  quote  from  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary: 

SEunx— NL  (Semita  fr.  LL  Sem,  Shem,  from  Or.  Sem)  : 

1    One  of  the  descendants  of  Shem. 

2.  A  member  of  a  Caucasian  race,  now  chleQy  represented  by 
Jews  and  Arabs,  but  in  ancient  time  including  also  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians.  Aramaeans.  Phoenicians,  and  various  other  peoples  In 
southwestern  Asia     Cf.  Semitic  languages. 

The  term  "Semite  "  Is  ased  both  In  an  ethnological  and  in  a  lin- 
guistic sense.  As  originally  employed  by  J.  G.  Eichorn  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  embraced  the  peoples  grouped  in  Gene- 
sis X  as  the  sons  of  Shem.  Since,  however,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  {peoples  thus  grouped  do  not  belong  to  one  or  even  to 
allied  races,  the  ethnological  application  of  the  term  "race"  lias 
been  modified  to  designate  a  race  distinguished  by  the  following 
features:  Dolichocephalic  skulls;  curly  and  abundant  hair;  slightly 
wavy  or  straight  strong  beard,  the  color  predominantly  black; 
prominent  nose,  straight  or  aquiline;  oval  face. 

Jrw  -Original:  One  belonging  to  the  tribe  or  Kingdom  of  Judah; 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  any  member  of 
the  new  Hebrew  state;  henre,  any  person  of  the  Hebrew  race  or 
people  or  anyone  whose  religion  is  Judaism.  The  Jews  of  today 
do  not  uniformly  roveal  a  pure  Semitic  type,  but  show  evidences  of 
intermixture  in  the  vari<ius  countries  where  they  dwell.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  shorter  than  the  native  papulation  and,  especially  in 
northern  Europe   more  brunet. 

This  definition  is  clear  and  furnishes  information  that  may 
be  employed  to  clarify  this  disctission.  The  Jew  is  a  descend- 
ant from  the  tribe  cf  Judah.  and  his  religion  is  Judaism.  The 
Arabs  are  the  descendants  of  Shem,  inhabit  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
and  their  religion  Ls  Mohammedanism.  Inasmuch  as  Moham- 
medanism and  Judaism  have  never  been  mentioned,  religion 
is  not  involved  in  this  controversy. 

The  term  "antiracial"  can  refer  to  every  nation  in  the  world, 
and  for  that  reason  is  so  ambiguous  that  I  shall  defer  my 
remarks  on  this. 

The  term  "anti-Semitic"  is  used  by  the  Commimist  Jew  to 
mislead  the  people  and  protect  himself.  It  may  be  compared 
to  a  communistic  Norwegian  using  the  term  "anti-Scandi- 
navian" to  mislead  the  people  and  protect  himself.  Both 
terms,  as  I  have  inferred,  are  employed  to  mislead  the  public, 
a  red  herring  used  by  the  Communist.  If  either  is  a  Com-  ' 
munist.  it  would  be  much  more  honorable  for  him  to  say  anti-  1 
Jew  or  anti-Norwegian,  instead  of  using  the  general  designa- 
tion including  other  people  in  the  same  race  classification. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Jews  themselves  are  anti-Semitic,  for 
they  are  now  fighting  in  Palestine  and  Arabia  against  the 
Arabs,  who.  cf  course,  are  Semites.  The  only  anti-Semitlcs 
in  the  United  States  are  those  who  are  now  furnishing  money 
and  war  material  to  the  warring  Semitic  states  of  Arabia  and 
Palestine.  I  have  always  looked  upon  these  appellations  with 
indifference,  for  I  realize  all  of  them  are  employed  by  the 
Communist  Jew  as  a  cloak  to  shield  his  own  subversive  activi- 
ties. However,  the  irresponsible  manner  in  which  these  un- 
warranted accusations  are  tagged  on  to  patriotic  American 
citizens  leads  me  to  quote  from  a  book  by  J.  Soltin.  The  Strug- 
gle Against  Anti-Semitism,  published  by  Jewish  Euro  of  the 
National  Committee.  Communistic  Party.  This  pamphlet  is 
the  text  of  a  report  delivered  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Communists  held  in  New  York,  December  24,  25.  and 
26,  1938: 

We.  Jewish  Communists,  have  to  render  account  to  ourselves 
concerning  the  cintributions  we  have  made  through  our  work 
among  the  Jewish  masses  toward  the  acccmplishment  cf  this  great 
task  of  the  present  moment  The  Jewish  Communists  must  be  in 
the  front  rank.e  of  the  fighters  for  a  constructive  program  in  the 
unions  that  will  create  harmony  among  the  workers  in  the  In- 
diistry.  We.  the  Jewish  mas.ses.  have  a  particular  reason  to  be 
among  the  warmest  and  most  devoted  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  we  should  regard  the  Soviet  Union  from  no  other  than  the  Jew- 
ish standpoint  every  Jew  would  find  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the 
friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  example  .set  by  that  country 
to  the  nations  cf  tlie  world  In  solving  the  Jewlsli  question  is  of  In- 
estimable value.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  is 
constantly  improving  It  is  the  only  country  where  the  welfare  : 
of  the  Jews  rises  in  the  same  degree  as  the  welfare  of  the  entire  , 
country,  where  the  culture  of  the  Jewish  masses  i.s  in  the  midst  of 
a  mighty  upsurge  The  Soviet  Union  is  building  Biro-Bidjan  as  tlie 
future  Jewish  Soviet  Republic  despite  great  difflculties.     •      •     • 

We  ba.«:o  our  approach  to  Jewish  culture  squarely  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  which  are  already  being  carried  out  in  the 
life  of  tlie  Sovie'  Union,  where  national  cultures  of  peoples,  among 
them   also   Jewish   culture — socialist   In   content   and   national   In    i 
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form — are  being  built  with  greatest  devotion  and  enthusiasm.  Wc 
heartily  appreciate  President  Roosevelt's  decision  to  prevent  the 
deportation  to  the  Hitler  Inferno  of  the  15.000  German  and  Austrian 
refugees  who  are  now  in  this  country  on  tourist  visas  But  we 
maintain  that  our  country  can  and  should  contribute  more  than 
this  toward  the  solution  of  the  refugee  problem.  We  must  insist 
that  the  age-old  American  tradition  of  asylum  for  all  victims  of 
political  and  religious  persecution  be  revived.  Wc  must  Insist  upon 
a  Uberaliratlon  of  the  Immigration  laws  so  that  the  quotas  from 
the  Fascist  countries  are  raised  and  the  unused  remainder  of  the 
quotas  for  other  countries  be  made  available  to  refugees.  •  •  • 
We  Jewish  Communists  have  not.  however,  taken  full  advantage 
In  our  daily  work  of  the  influence  and  prestige  of  our  party  among 
the  Jewl.sh  ma.'ses.  Knowing  that  a  great,  strong  Communist  Party 
is  the  strongest  bulwark  for  the  Jews,  and  all  oppres.«ied  groups. 
against  the  attacks  of  all  their  enemies,  we  have  not  done  enough 
to  build  our  party  among  the  Jewish  masses.  We  have  not  exerted 
enough  effort  to  convince  the  most  militant  elements  among  the 
tolling  Jews  to  recruit  them  as  members  of  our  party.  We  are 
neither  aliens  nor  guests  In  America.  In  a  country  whose  people 
"are  descended  from  Immigrants  and  revolutionists,"  as  President 
Roosevelt  aptly  put  It,  all  national  groups,  including  the  Jews, 
have  contributed  their  share,  and  consequently  have  a  right  to 
enjoy  everything  created  by  our  American  civilization  and  culture. 
The  American  Nation,  forged  through  generations  of  struggle  in  a 
New  World,  is  not  a  nation  of  Nordics  or  Anglo-Saxons  Every  con- 
scientious American  historian  emphasizes  the  fact  that  America 
Is  the  greatest  "melting  pot"  of  peoples  and  races  who  Joined  hands 
to  build  a  new  country  where  they  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor. 

I  shall  not  waste  many  comments  on  this  quotation,  but  I 
believe  it  is  well  for  the  writer  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
country  wcis  developed  from  the  grass  roots  to  the  magnifi- 
cent structure  we  now  have  by  a  people  that  subscribed,  first, 
to  Christian  philosophies,  and.  second,  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  Republic.  I,  with  many  others,  was  privi- 
leged to  come  here,  to  take  my  place  and  join  hands  with 
other  patriotic  Americans  to  maintain  the  civilization  we  now 
have  and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  No  one  is  asked  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  build 
a  new  country,  and  certainly  no  people  are  asked  to  build  a 
national  group  of  their  own,  for  that  leads  to  dissension  and 
antiracial  agitation.  I  believe  the  majority  is  satisfied  with 
this  country,  the  country  we  have  had  until  the  new  planners 
came  In  with  their  own  philosophies,  spreading  dissension 
and  hatreds. 

However,  the  article  which  I  have  quoted  identifies  the 
source  of  the  many  appellations  which  are  employed  by  this 
self -identified  group  of  Communists,  to  cast  ignominy  upon 
those    who    denounce    communism.     It    is    from    this    source 

that  the  words  "antiracial."  "anti-Semitic,"  "Nazi,"  and  "Fas- 
cist" originate. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  those  who  support  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  this  Government  are  smeared  and  ridi- 
culed by  a  people  that  by  their  own  statement,  "cannot  as- 
similate."    I  quote  from  You  Gentiles,  by  Maurice  Samuel: 

We  cannot  ai)Simi!ate:  It  Is  so  humiliating  to  us  that  we  become 
contemptible  In  submitting  to  the  process;  It  is  so  exasperating 
to  you  that,  even  if  we  were  willing  to  submit.  It  would  avail  us 
nothing.  A  century  of  partial  tolerance  pave  us  Jews  access  to  your 
world  In  that  period  the  great  attempt  was  made,  by  advance 
guards  of  reconciliation,  to  bring  our  two  worlds  together.  It  was 
a  century  of  failure.  Our  Jewish  radicals  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand It  dimly.     •     •     • 

We.  Jews,  we,  the  destroyers,  will  remain  the  destroyers  forever. 
Nothing  that  you  will  do  will  meet  our  needs  and  demands.  We 
will  forever  destroy  because  we  need  a  world  of  our  own.  a  God- 
world.  which  it  is  not  In  your  nature  to  build.  Beyond  all  temporary 
alliances  with  this  or  that  faction  lies  the  ultimate  split  in  nature 
and  destiny,  the  enmity  between  the  game  and  God.  But  those 
of  us  who  fail  to  understand  that  truth  will  always  be  found  In 
alliances  with  your  rebellious  factions,  until  disillusionment  comes. 
Tlie  wretched  fate  which  scattered  us  through  your  midst  has 
thrust  this  unwelcome  role  upon  us.  'Wherever  the  Jew  is  found 
he  is  a  problem,  a  source  of  unhapplness  to  himself  and  to  those 
around  him.  Ever  since  he  has  been  scattered  in  your  midst  he 
has  had  to  maintain  a  continuous  struggle  for  the  conservation 
of  his  Identity. 

I  respect  the  frankness  of  the  author  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  his  expressions  are  approved  by  or  even  are  fair  to  those 
of  his  own  race  who  are  willing  to  join  hands  with  other 
American  citizens  as  individual  units  to  promote  the  general 
-welfare  of  all  the  people.  No  one  in  becoming  a  citizen  is 
asked  to  change  his  identity  by  intermarrying  or  even  by 
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changing  his  traditional  customs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  many  nationallUes  in  the  United  States  today  who  inter- 
marry among  their  own  people,  speak  their  native  langU-i^es. 
and  observe  their  own  customs,  yet.  m  spite  of  that  they 
assimilate  with  other  American  citizens. 

IIowcvfT.  the  author  slates  the  case  fairly,  for  it  is  the  con- 
tinual struggle  of  this  communistic  minority  to  conserve 
Identity  by  enforcing  Its  own  philosophies  and  ca-^toms  upon 
the  majority  thStls  responsible  for  Je'*ish  migration.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  are  200  national  and  o%cr 
300  State  organizations  in  the  United  States  that  promote  and 
operate  in  the  sole  interest  of  this  minority,  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  people  in  the  United  S-ates.  Of  these  200  nat.cnal 
organisations.  166  are  located  in  New  York.  The  philosophy 
under  wh:ch  this  group  operates  ls  clearly  expressed  by  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  in  his  book  The  Jewish  Problem— How  To  Solve 
It.  copyright  1934:  | 

Let  u-  all  recognl7<»  that  we  Jews  are  a  distinct  nationality  of 
which  every  Jew  whatever  his  ccuniry.  hU  station,  or  shade  of 
belief  ta  n«c«Marily  a  member  •  •  •  Organize,  organize,  or- 
jjanize — until  every  Jew  »n  America  mu!>t  stand  up  and  be  counted  — 
counted  with  u»— or  prove  himself,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  of  tbe 
few  »ho  tie  agalnBt  their  own  people. 

One  may  well  ask.  What  does  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  mean  when  he  classifies  his  own  race  as  a  'distinct 
nationality"?  Does  he  mean  to  infer  that  they  are  not  a  part 
of  the  American  people?  Why  mu.<=t  they  "stand  up  and  be 
countt>d"  and  organize"  in  America,  and  why  must  those 
who  choose  to  remain  with  the  American  people  be  locked 
Upon  as  "against  their  own  people"?  Statements  like  this 
are  r^  ■sponsible  for  world  dissension.  It  is  a  statement  that 
never  should  have  come  from  Justice  Brandeis  or  any  other 
Just.'ct'  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other  court  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  may  say,  at  this  point,  that  it  Ls  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  communistic  Jews  which  is  the  underlying  cause  for 
JewlsJi  migration,  for  no  majcrity  of  gentiles  will  ever  submit 
to  an  overlcrdship.  be  they  Jews  or  any  other  race.  Progress 
in  the  world  has  been  carried  forward  under  Christian  leader- 
ship on  the  principles  advocated  by  the  Nazarene,  v.ho  came 
from  Galilee  and  not  from  Judea. 

Before  I  bogln  my  discussion  on  Nazi,  allow  me  to  giv?  a 
brief  sk^-tch  of  Europe  and  particularly  Central  Europe.  The 
Zionist  headquarters  and  the  heme  of  the  Jews  have  for 
several  centuries  been  located  m  Germany,  now  in  New  York. 
It  was  there  the  Jew  enjoyed  most  favorable  and  pleasant 
surroundings.  He  controlled  money  and  the  pcw?r  of  pcld, 
and  therefore  the  military  and  industrial  structure  of  Ger- 
many. In  the  secret  report  on  the  Balfour  declaration,  issued 
by  Mr.  S.  Landman.  February  22.  1935.  and  March  1.  1935.  he 
admits  that  the  grtatest  obstacle  to  American  aid  in  the 
World  War  was  the  pro-German  s>Tnpathy  of  the  American 
Jews.  It  was  for  that  reason  Justice  Brandeis'  help  was 
needed.    Quote: 

ZIONIST    MOVrVENT    AS    THE    KET 

Malcolm  said  further-  "Ycu  are  going  the  wrong  wr'.y  about  !t. 
The  w»ll-to-do  English  Jews  ynu  mtft  and  the  Jewish  clergy,  are 
not  the  real  leaders  of  the  Jewish  p  -ople.  You  have  forgotten  the 
«xt»tencr  of  the  principle  of  nationality.  Do  you  know  of  the 
JClontsr  Movement? '  ,  „       ,  ^ 

S\T  Mark  Sylres  admtned  comparative  l^^ncrarcc  of  Zionism,  and 
Malcolm  contin\ied.  •You  can  win  the  sympathy  of  Jcvrs.  every- 
where. In  one  way  oniy.  and  that  way  ia  by  offering  to  try  and 
•ecu'e  Palestine  for  th'>m     •      •      ••• 

Malcolm  pointed  out  the  Influence  of  Judge  Brnndels  of  the 
American  Supreme  Court,  and  his  stront;  Zionist  sympathies  If 
Eir  Vur^  Sykrs  ccuid  obtain  from  th?  w.-xr  Cabinet  an  assurance 
that  help  would  be  given  toward  securing  Palestine  for  the  Ji-ws. 
tt  was  certain  that  Jews  In  all  neutral  countries,  especially  tho 
United  States  would  become  pro-Briiish.  and  pro-.\ily  This  ap- 
pealed to  S:r  Mark,  but  he  saw  cravf  difflcultles.  In  the  flrst  plr.ce. 
France  was  counting  on  the  S.kc-i-I^uct  Treaty  France  wouid  have 
to  be  persuaded  to  support  the  Idea  of  Palestine  for  the  Jews 
•n»en  there  was  the  Vatican  (Sir  Mark  himself  was  a  Catholic i. 
which  would  net  support  a  scheme  which  meant  placlrg  the 
Christian  hclv  plae*^  under  Jewish  control  Malcolm  replied  that 
these  dfflcultles  must  be  overcome  if  the  Allies  wanted  the  help 
of  the  tJnited  Siates.  Palestine  meant  Jewish  support,  which  was 
becoming  Increasingly  m-cessary 

The  invisible  rulers  cf  England  lived  up  to  their  reputation 
and  so  d:d   their  brothers  in  Germany.     The  En^Lsh  war 


Cabinet,  for  the  loan  cf  gold  and  aid  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  the  World  War.  be.rayed  the  Arabs  and  forced  Colo- 
nel Lawrence  to  repud:ate  a  promise,  which  he  had  made 
to  them  for  their  help,  in  fighting  for  England  against  the 
Turks  and  Germans  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Through  Zionistic 
influence  the  communistic  Jews  in  Germany,  in  collusion  with 
o'hnrs  in  France.  England,  and  the  United  States,  sacrificed 
Geimany  for  30  pieces  of  Palestine  silver,  and  so  lived  up  to 
their  tradition  of  2.000  years  ago.  This  is  not  all.  for  if  cur 
own  officials  will  consult  intelligence  reports  of  the  past  25 
years,  they  will  find  that  secret  aid  was  given  by  financial 
communistic  Jewish  interests  in  New  York  through  the 
Rhein-Westphalian  Syndicate,  Nya  Banken  in  Sweden,  and 
other  financial  institutions  to  Kerensky.  Lenin,  and  Trotsky 
for  sabotage  cf  the  Ru.ssian  Army.  and.  as  I  have  said  bvfore. 
to  promote  communism  in  Russia.  At  the  end  of  that  revolu- 
tion, the  Russian  Government  became  and  is  now  ruled  and 
dominated  by  communistic  Jev/s.  with  the  exception  of  Stalin 
himself,  who  is  a  Russian  Communist.  All  atrocities  and  the 
unwarrantable  sacrifice  of  innocent  people  must  be  charged 
first  to  those  who  furnished  the  money,  and.  second,  to  four 
of  the  most  vindictive  destroyers  the  world  has  ever  known: 
Stalin.  Lenin.  Trot.-ky.  and  Bela  Kun. 

I  shall  now  briefly  compare  the  three  dictators. 
Mussolini  has  banished  the  Communists,  the  MafiQosi,  and 
communism  in  all  .shades  and  forms.  He  has  not  attacked  or 
destroyed  churches  or  interfered  with  sacred  worship.  To 
him  private  initiative  is  the  primary  interest,  and  he  favors 
private  enterprises  employing  fewer  than  500  persons.  Mus- 
solini is  a  democratic  dictatorial  leader. 

Hitler  has  eliminated  the  Communists,  consolidated  Ger- 
many and  German  industries  under  Government  supenls.on. 
He  has  tried  to  restore  the  former  boundaries  of  Germany, 
with  partial  success.  He  has  destroyed  communistic  meeting 
places.  From  reports  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Germans 
have  abandoned  Christian  worship  or  forsaken  their  churches. 
It  is,  however,  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  socialism  is  the 
philosophy  of  Karl  Marx  and  Engels,  and  Germany  is  a  na- 
tional socialistic  state.    H'.tler  is  the  dictator  of  Germany. 

Stalin  has  banished  practically  all  Christians  frcm  his 
Government,  destroyed  all  Christian  places  of  worship,  openly 
denying  Christian  worship.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed,  but  the 
score  is  h-gh.  The  Third  International,  a  ncw.spaper  pub- 
lished in  Mo.scow.  admits  Bolshevik  responsibility  for  the  loss 
of  the  following  lives: 

One  royal  family  and  7  innocrnt  persons.  28  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops. 6  775  priests.  6  575  teach^^rs  8  800  docvrs,  54  850  cffleors. 
260  000  soldier*.  150.000  police  officers.  48  000  gendarmes  (detectlvesK 
355.250  Intellectuals.  198.000  workers.  915.000  peasants. 

Stalin,  as  the  records  show.  I'quidated  the  ofBcers  of  the 
Ru.ssian  Army,  and  the  result  of  this  is  cleirly  evident  in  the 
present  Russian  fiasco  in  Plnland.  for  an  army  cannot  be  led 
to  victory  by  commimistic  sausage  makers,  except  at  a  great 
sacrifice.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  white  or  Christian  Rus- 
sians will  join  the  Finns  to  fight  the  Russian  Communists,  for 
they  can  then  even  the  score  of  the  past  20  years.  There  can 
be  no  peace  in  the  world  until  communism  is  eradicated  and 
its  rulers  rendered  innocuous.  There  can  be  no  peace  In 
Russia  until  majority  rule  is  established  or  until  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  eliminate  the  ccmmuuistic  oligarchy  that 
now  controls  the  Government. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  number  of  letters  which  on  ex- 
amination of  the  officers  and  t)card  of  directors  reveal  a  pre- 
dominant Jewish  background  with  a  sprinkling  of  gentiles  to 
give  the  organi/aUcn  a  nonsectanan  appearance.  Not  even 
one  of  the  mcmt>ers  has  said.  "I  love  and  honor  this  Republic, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  the  Communist  and  to  communism  in  all 
forms."  The  names  on  the  letterheads  are  generally  well 
known  and  are  more  or  less  prominent  in  organizations  which 
promote  race  dissension.  The  sole  aim  of  these  deceptive 
organizations  is  to  combat  anti-Semitism,  nazi-ism,  fascism, 
and  what  they  designate  as  "antiracial."  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Christian  teachers  and  clergy  allow  their  names  to  be 
used  in  organizations  that  advocate  hatreds,  wliich  is  so  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Christ.    It  should  be 


clear  if  these  self-appcinted  fighters  for  "human  rights" 
would  subscribe  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Re- 
public as  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  cf  the  United  States 
they  could  disband  tomorrow,  for  they  wotild  then  be  in  com- 
plete accord  with  those  whom  they  arbitrarily  designate  as 
anti-Semitic,  antiracial,  Nari,  and  Fascist. 

I  shall  now  quote  one  of  these  letters  from  the  Nonscctarian 
Anti-Nazi  League  to  Champion  Human  Rights.  This  organi- 
zation was  founded  by  Samuel  Untermyer  in  1933.  Its  cham- 
pionship of  human  rights  consists  in  declaring  "Nazi  Germany 
is  an  enemy  of  civilization.  Refuse  to  trade  with  the  enemy." 
There  are  over  700  similar  organizations  in  the  United  States: 

September  11.  1939. 

Now  that  war  Is  being  waged  apninst  Hitler,  the  light  agaln.«;t 
nazt-ism  m\ist  go  on  with  even  greater  energy  and  determination. 

Recently  Nazi-inspired  Incitements  to  racial  hatrtd  In  our  eountry 
have  become  so  .«^rious  that  our  league  is  now  hading  the  fight 
against  the  so-called  Christian  Front  and  others.  We  must  be  con- 
stantly on  guard  against  the  great  danger  that  may  soon  confront 
the  American  people  by  a  unified  front  of  all  those  who  directly 
oppose  democratic  government  and  rule  their  own  people  through 
barbaric  dictate. rtlitiis. 

In  crder  to  hr  fully  efficient,  our  bureau  of  propaganda  Investi- 
gation has  been  Increased  fivefold  to  expose  Nazi  lies  and  ties. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  leaflets.  What  Is  the  Coughlln-In- 
spired  '•Christi.Ti  PYont."  are  distributed  weekly  at  Coughlinite  and 
other  street  mass  meetings.  Our  legal  committee  Is  constuntly  in 
action  against  their  organized  thuggery  and  violence.  That  our 
work  Is  successful  is  be$t  proved  frcm  the  lips  of  the  enemy,  as.  for 
example,  when  Fritz  Kuhn  testified  before  the  Dies  committee  that 
•the  Ncn-Scctarian  League  Is  persecuting  me." 

Our  league  is  now  raising  a  special  fund  of  $250,000  to  finance  a 
Nation-wide  campajgn  to  combat  "Naziphobia"  and  its  activities  in 
the  United  States,  and  filso  to  enlighten  the  public  at  large  to  show 
them  that  any  form  of  dictatorship  means  slavery,  destitution,  and 
complete  destruction.     We  must  stop  naziflcation. 

The  war  has  made  the  emergency  much  greater.  We  appeal  to 
ycu  to  stand  by  tif>  by  contributing  as  generously  a.=  pr.ssible.  so  that 
together  wp  can  wipe  nazl-ism  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Please  mall  us  your  contribution  immediately      Accept  our  thanks 
and  gratitude  for  your  cooperation  and  generous  support. 
Very  truly  yours, 

.  Prof   James  H   Shei  don. 

I  Chairman,  Board  o/  Director.'!. 

Simon  M.  Goldsmith,    Treasurer. 

T  now  claim  that  this  letter  and  other  quotations  furni.sh 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  communistic  Jew  and  his 
sponsors  are  anti-Americans,  who  disseminate  racial  antago- 
nism and  hatreds  which  may  bring  about  internal  strife.  The 
fact  that  these  pecple  advocate  "fight."  and  then  bring  in  the 
Christians,  no  matter  what  group,  is  an  open  attack  on  the 
prea:  majority  of  American  people,  and  can  only  lead  to 
"bart>aric  dictatorship"  by  this  minority  group.  This  letter 
also  reveals  premeditation,  for  their  own  bureau  of  propa- 
ganda investigation  has  been  increased  fivefold.  It  also 
shows  that  their  own  legal  committee  is  interfering  with 
article  I  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by  distributing  their  own 
leaflets  interfering  with  free  speech.  Furthermore,  the  letter 
alleges  interference  with  the  normal  process  of  the  law,  in  its 
reference  to  Mr.  Kuhn  and  the  Dies  committee.  The  letter 
further  reveals  that  this  league  is  raising  $250,000  for  a  cam- 
paign which  can  only  promote  and  increase  racial  hatreds. 
It  also  shows  coUu.^ion  and  fraud  in  that  it  uses  the  present 
war  in  Europe  as  an  incentive  or  emergency  to  collect  money 
In  a  deceptive  manner.  This  money  they  allege  will  be  used 
to  wipe  national  .««cialism  cff  the  face  cf  the  earth. 

The  strange  part  of  all  this  is  that  Dr.  J.  L  Magnes,  whom 
I  shall  soon  quote,  admits  that  the  Jews  are  Socialists  and 
the  founders  of  nazi-ism. 

The  attitude  of  the  members  In  these  groups  is  dominated 
first  by  their  own  phllnscphy — socialism — and  second,  by  per- 
sonal hatred  of  Hitler.  With  this  I  take  no  i.ssue.  bec^.use  it 
is  their  own  business.  I.  with  many  others,  s\-mpalhize  with 
Finland  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  also  denouncing  the 
Government  of  Russia.  That  is  my  personal  opinion,  that  I 
with  others  have  a  right  to  express.  I  realize,  however,  that 
I  have  no  right  to  orcanize  or  finance  groups  through  which 
I  may  nsit  my  personal  hatred-  upon  the  Ru.ssian  people — 
people  who  may  be  Innocent — because  of  my  d-slike  for  the 
Russian  Government.  I  also  recognize  that  I  hav  no  right 
to  advocate  boycott  and  persecution  of  innocent  perple  to 
satisly  a  peiscnal  grudge,  and  it  is  an  enemy  act  to  declare 


a  nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace  "an  enemy  to  civiliza- 
tion." Such  activities  by  any  group  are  embari a.ssing  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  unfair  to  the  majority 
of  our  people  as  they  may  actually  furni.sh  cause  for  war. 
Why  any  private  group,  like  the  nonsectarian  and  other 
organizations  masquerading  under  charitable  names,  .should 
be  permitted  to  operate  its  own  intelligence  .service,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  should  be  investigated  by  Congiess.  It  also  may 
be  well  to  investigate  where  these  gTOUF>s  get  the  money  to 
run  their  own  governments  within  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  overbearing  attitude  of  these  groups  that  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  dissension  that  confronts  us  today,  for 
they  attempt  to  enforce  their  own  minority  views  not  only  on 
the  majority,  but  even  on  the  Government  Itself. 

In  order  to  make  this  clear.  I  shall  quote  from  a  sp>eech 
given  at  the  first  Jewish  Labor  Congress,  January  16.  1919,  at 
New  York  City,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Magnes: 

The  .Jewish  people,  traditionally  and  through  Its  experience,  knows 
the  meaning  of  internationalism,  and  it  must  apply  the  method  of 
internationalism  to  its  own  national  life  as  well,  sharing  the  destiny 
of  every  ptople,  free  and  oppressed,  In  freeing  the  world  In  order  that 
It  Itself  may  be  free.     •     •      • 

It  was  Friedrich  Julius  Stahl.  a  born  Jew,  who  laid  down  the 
classical  theory  of  the  German  Natlonalstaai  based  upon  con.serva- 
tlve  Christianity  and  the  politics  of  power.  It  was  Benjamin 
Disraeli  who  is  the  father  of  the  latter  day  tory  democracy  of  Eng- 
land. Just  so  when  the  Jew  gives  his  tiiought.  liis  devotion,  ills 
spirit,  to  the  cause  of  the  workers  und  of  the  dispossessed,  of  tho  dis- 
inherited of  the  world,  the  radical  quality  within  him  there,  too. 
goes  to  the  roots  of  things,  and  In  Germany  he  becomes  a  Marx  and 
a  Lapallc,  a  Haase  and  an  Eduard  Bernstein.  In  Austria  lie  bccomis 
a  Victor  .^dter  and  a  Fikdrlch  Adler;  In  Russia,  a  TYotzky. 

Just  take  for  the  moment  the  present  sanation  in  Ru&.sla  and  In 
Germany.  The  revolution  set  creative  forces  free,  and  sec  what  a 
large  company  cf  Jews  was  available  for  immediate  service.  Social- 
ist revclutionarles  and  menshevlkl  and  bolshevlkl,  majority  and 
minority  Socialists — whatever  they  be  ealled:  and  I  assume  that  It 
Is  not  a  question  at  all  at  thlf;  moment  of  agreeing  or  disagreeing 
•  with  anyone  of  them — Jews  are  to  be  found  among  the  trusted 
leaders  and  the  routine  workers  of  all  those  revolutionary  parties. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  speaker  claimed  the  credit 
for  the  German  NaLionalstaat,  or  the  National  Socialistic  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany.  That  is  recognized,  but  why  do  they 
now  .shout  "Nazi"  at  their  owti  creation?    Rabbi  Magnes  says: 

In  Germany,  now  that  the  flr^t  free  glow  of  tlie  revolution  1?  pass- 
ing, the  anil-Semltes  are  begiraiing  to  talk  of  the  "Judendemo- 
kratle."  Suppotc  anii-Semllism  does  lift  iUs  ugly  head  in  Germany 
and  the  Jews  there  and  here  and  everywhere  be  made  to  sulTir 
because  of  the  prominence  of  Jews  In  the  gloriotis  German  revolu- 
tion.    •     •     • 

Among  the  world's  great  revolutlonarl'"s  and  servants  and  dream- 
ers of  ntw  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ar  .■  the  Htbrew  proph.ts. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  same  crowd  of  communistic  Jews 
.set  up  the  Russian  Government:  Lenin  (Goldman).  Trotsky 
iBronstein) ,  and  Bela  Kun  (Cohen) .  And  it  is  they  and  their 
communistic  associates  who  are  the  Russian  Government  and 
responsible  for  all  the  atrocities  committed  both  in  Russia 
proper  and  in  Siberia.  I  was  particularly  interested  to  read 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wa.shington  Post  last  Sun- 
day, January  14,  1940,  describing  the  life  in  one  of  these 
prison  camps.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  inhumanity  can 
happen  even  in  Ru.^sia,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment ic  communistic. 

However,  the  speaker  aLso  recognized  that  he  does  not 
express  the  sentiment  of  all  his  own  people,  for  he  says: 

There  are  some  among  us  who  say  that  we  ought  not  to  admit 
this,  bccau.se  it  will  lead  to  antl-Semltlsm.  I  answer,  What  If  It 
docs? 

In  other  words,  this  rabbi  did  not  care,  but  was  perfectly 
willing  to  bring  about  what  he  and  his  own  people  complain 
of  tod.iy,  "anti-Semitism,"  or  anti.  or  racial  antagonism.  The 
sole  responsibility  for  this  must  therefore  be  assumed  by  those 
to  whom  I  have  referred  in  this  discussion  because  they  stand 
convicted  by  their  ov.m  bocks  and  speeches. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  charitable  and  willing  to 
share  the  good  things  that  they  have  with  all  pecple.  Bui  is 
it  too  much  to  exp;.'Ct  in  return  from  those  people  their  com- 
pliance with  the  fundc»mcntal  principles  of  our  Government? 
Is  it  too  much  for  the  American  people  who  pay  the  expsnses 
of  this  Government  to  ask  Congress  to  allow  them  to  be  se- 
cured as  fully  as  the  international  financiers?    Is  it  fair  to 
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leave  the  American  people  with  inflated  currency  and  give  the 
goid-sccured  currency  to  the  international  financiers?  I.->  it 
fair  for  this  group,  alter  having  been  so  secured,  to  use  the 
power  of  this  gold  and  credit  to  force  their  wi!^hcs.  the  minority 
wishes,  upon  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  who 
are  in  reality  the  creators  of  the  structure  in  which  we  live? 

I  realize  that  through  certain  international  influences  much 
pressure  is  employed  by  foreign  nations  to  comptl  America  to 
open  her  doors  to  European  refugees.  But  is  it  not  the  first 
duty  of  Congress  to  protect  the  people  it  represents,  the  people 
who  work,  pay  the  expenses,  and  die  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation?  And  is  it  not  well  for  Congress  to  consider  the  facts 
which  I  shall  now  set  forth,  before  more  immigrants  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States,  particularly  when  we  bear 
In  mind  that  we  have  approximately  12.000.000  tinemployed. 
or  20  000.000  unemployed  or  on  part-time  employment? 

Let  u.s  now  compare  the  areas,  populations,  and  density  of 
populaficm  in  several  countries  now  headlining  the  papers: 
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Vou  rnnif  And  It  lUiimliNiltoif  to  oNfimine  (hlb  i»ihlH  Wa 
h»vt»  neui  to  «he  hiwlf^^  dfii-iiy  nf  ixipiiUtinn  atrmany 
hft*  163.7  peruoiia  jxi  .-uimi'  imiIi-  u/iU  wi'  huvw  nn  uvi-ratfo 
or  413  persona  per  tqunte  mile.  But  that  is  not  a  valid  rca- 
fcon  why  we  should  opm  (uir  doors  to  the  Communusts  ex- 
p*'ll' d  from  Germany  and  Italy. 

Tlie  qu'Stion  may  be  a.sked;  Why  should  the  British  Em- 
pire. Prance,  and  other  European  nations  urge  the  United 
States  to  cp«>n  its  doors  to  these  fugitives?  If  these  di^portees  i 
are  undesirable  to  Britain,  with  a  density  of  31,  to  France. 
With  23.  and  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  with  21.  they  are  m.uch  less 
desirable  to  the  United  States,  with  a  den.sity  of  41.3.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
cm.igrants  have  criminal  records. 

Has  the  Dt^partment  of  Labor  enforced  the  immigration 
law?  No.  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  it.  This  is  clearly  evi- 
dent in  the  recent  Harry  Bridges  fiasco,  which  was  nothing 
but  a  whitewash  for  a  Communist,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  knows  It.  This  neglect  of  duty  and  violation  of  the 
law  is  not  only  cause  for  action  acainst  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  but  .'^hculd.  if  Concress  has  the  interest  of  the  people  at 
heart,  terminate  in  removal  of  all  officials  involved  in  protec- 
tion of  the  Communists. 

I  admit  that  I  su.spected  the  sincerity  of  the  Dies  commit- 
tee in  its  investigation  of  communism,  and  my  su'^picion  wa.'5 
clearly  justified  in  the  early  investigation,  for  no  effort  was 
made  to  investigate  the  Communists  or  their  hired  gentile 
front.  The  recent  articles  released  in  the  Liberty  Magazine. 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  M.\rtin  A.  Dies,  shed  niu.h 
lipht  on  this  investigation,  and  identify  those  who  attempted 
to  shield  the  Communists  by  directing  investigation  into  bar- 
ren fields.  I  appreciate  Mr,  Dirs'  position,  for  he  had  to 
choose  between  -Rfime  and  Caesar."  He  was  obligated  to 
perform  a  sworn  duty  on  one  hand,  and  to  please  a  leader  on 
the  other,  an  unfortunate  pa-ition  indeed  for  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  which  his  country  had  advanced  $100,000 
to  learn  the  truth. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DiEsl  also  appeared  to  be 
ccnfui-ed  in  h:;;  use  of  the  terms  "fascism"  and  'nazi-ism," 
and  indeed  this  is  not  strange,  for  these  terms  are  intended 
to  create  confusion.  After  considerable  uncertainty  he  finally 
corrects  himself  in  these  remarks: 

Many  pf^^plc  have  overlooked  the  fundamental  and  Important  fact 
that  nazi-lsm.  fascism,  and  communism  sire  offshoots  of  Marxism. 
HiUer.   Lenin,   and  Mussolini   borrowed   the   fund^unentals  of   their 


cults  from  Karl  Marx,  the  greatest  expounder  of  the  philosophy  of 
materialism  the  world  has  yet  produced. 

Mr.rxlsm.  as  applied  in  Germany.  Is  disguised  under  the  name 
of  naz:-lsm;  In  Italy  It  masquerades  as  fascism;  and  In  Russia  It 
Is  communl.<=ra.  But  fascism,  nazi-ism.  and  communism  are  merely 
cilffcrcnt  culls  of  the  same  pagan  religion  of  materlali?m  and  gcd- 
lessi-.ess  as  enunciated  by  Its  chief  and  most  illustrious  apostle. 
Karl  Marx. 

Mr.  Dies  then  describes  his  difficulty  in  organizing  his  com- 
mittee and  the  effort  he  made  to  secure  the  help  of  the 
F.  B.  I.: 

I  pr.rticularly  a~ked  J  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  D-p^rtment  of 
Justice  to  assign  to  our  committee  Investigators  to  assist  us  In 
conducting  the  investigation. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  the  heads  of  the  Departments  rcfxised  to 
comply  with  my  request  and  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  cf 
Representatives.  They  did  not  even  take  the  pains  to  assign  a 
Rood  reason  for  refusing  to  carry  out  the  wish  of  the  House  cf 
Representatives. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  F.  B.  I. 
dealt  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dies)  a  hand  fiom  a 
"cold  deck,"  for  their  Interest  was  not  In  expos-sing  communusm 
but  was  Instead  to  prevent  expasure  of  thi.s  un-Amrrican 
lrlb<'  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  nie  r-kk  and  dls- 
puslrd  with  this  crowd  of  paid  .«!Ubvprslonl.>t.^?  The  Rcntle- 
tnnn  from  Tnxn<»  iMr.  Dim)  now  flmlly  brgln.s  to  undcMtand. 
lor  he  iiiHkrB  this  fslnlrmrnt; 

II  wm  (ifmoniii*   <n  (i«wtt  'in   hiP  whit    Ui"   nnrttp\\*fn  wn"  nti 

In  iMw  rukMltiUiiM  niitlM'tMlMtt  itm  IMVMUMMMMHi 

In  iht»  fctttumtl  iMoUll»ru  I.I  II,  f.ii(iii»rv  lU4fl  Mi  rif>;«i'1''"* 
a  » unfi  |^»l('e,  rrnm  win*  n  nf  <i  iii3tijf5.~.nu<  iM«*  cuiiiiniiiti.' a 
iMusiUf.uiuin  Willi  iti'*  Pit.-:Ult(.v  li>  drawa  itin»  corirliiston! 

'Jii.rn  w««  but  ona  Bonuirufiiun  th»t  I  roulrt  plure  np^n  tli« 
Prtbirtiil*  convi  rsation,  wnd  ihHt  w«>»  ihut  Ue  fHprct.d  m«j  to  Uiy 
ctt  the  C  I.  O  and  devula  inual  of  the  )iiVft,iig.iUun  to  Uwcmm  and 
nuzi-i>>nt. 

If  wuii  now  clear  to  me  that  if  I  perst  ttd  in  my  dettrmlnaHon 
to  expo.-e  communism,  espocially  at  It  existed  in  tlie  C  I.  O  and 
ctrtain  so-called  liberal  organizations.  I  would  incur  the  wrath 
and  diopleasure  cf  my  own  udtninlstraiion. 

Tills  was  not  l"ng  m  manifesting  Itflclf.  Administration  spokes- 
men, such  as  M.idam  Secretary  Perkins  and  Harold  Itki's.  began  to 
ridicule  the  committee  as  wi'ch  hunters  and  "red  baiters." 
N.'wspaper  columnists  in  Washington  who  are  known  to  be  close 
to  the  administration  took  the  hint  and  Joined  In  the  campaign 
of  r  dicule  and  abuse  which  was  largely  directed  at  me.  The  whole 
radical  press  broke  out  in  what  appeared  to  b°  a  concert';  d  drive  to 
destroy  the  Investigation  In  the  very  beglnmng 

The  criticism  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr, 
Dies!  refers  comes  from  the  Communists  and  communistic 
publications,  and  is  the  same  filth  that  has  been  employed  to 
smear  and  ridicule  all  patriotic  groups  that  attempt  to  expose 
communi-sm. 

Now.  what  are  the  facts?  The  Department  of  Justice  fin- 
ished an  investigation  cf  the  German  bunds  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  early  part  of  1933.  and  reported  in  1939.  Tliis 
report  fills  14  volumes,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  was  interested  in  this  investigation,  and  inserted 
a  complete  resume  of  the  report  in  the  Congressional  Record 
July  19.  1939.  Is  not  it  a  bit  strange  that  the  President  should 
insist  that  the  Dies  committee  cover  the  same  field  in  its 
investigation  that  had  been  covered  by  the  F.  B.  I.  only  8 
months  previously?  Why  did  not  the  F.  B.  I.  make  this  report 
public?  Why  was  it  not  given  to  the  D:es  committee?  Why 
is  not  the  Department  of  Ju.^tice  investigating  the  Communi.sts 
instead  of  investigating  the  mail  and  magazine  subscriptions 
of  patriotic  private  citizens?  Have  we  reached  the  point 
where  the  Ccnamunists  in  the  Government  are  so  powerful 
that  orders  are  given  to  the  F.  B.  I.  to  parsecute  loyal  citizens, 
who  are  now  giving  their  time  and  effort  to  roi^tcre  sound 
government?  If  this  is  true,  and  it  seems  to  be,  is  not  it  time 
that  Congress  itself  begin  to  investigate  these  paid  employees 
who  in  neglecting  their  obligated  duty  aid  our  enemies  in 
sabotage  of  the  Government? 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  pass  by  this  issue  lightly  should 
scrutinize  the  records  of  the  Socialist.  th°  Bolshevist,  and  the 
Communist  and  observe  the  destruction  that  these  carriers  of 
evil  philosophies  have  brought  about.    Their  road  to  rule  and 
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ruin  is  paved  with  skeletons,  and  their  history  is  written  with 
the  blood  of  innocent  Christian  men,  women,  and  children. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  have  obligated  themselves  to  pre- 
serve, to  protect,  and  to  defend  our  Government  to  inform 
themselves  and  warn  the  people  of  these  destroyers  who  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  our  midst. 

Tlie  recent  report  of  the  F.  B.  I.,  in  which  they,  in  an  under- 
handed manner,  intend  to  convey  the  impression  th.tt  the 
Christian  people  are  engaged  in  destruction  of  their  own 
Government,  is  an  in.sult  to  the  intelligence  of  our  people. 
Why  do  not  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  F.  B.  I.  in- 
vestigate the  non-Sectarian  League  and  its  seven  or  eight 
hundred  affiliates  that  are  engaged  in  spreading  dissension 
and  hatreds?  Why  does  not  the  Department  investigate  the 
many  other  Jewish  organizations,  set  in  a  gentile  frame. 
that  are  engaged  in  the  same  activities  of  spreading  dis- 
sensions and  hatreds,  not  only  in  their  books  but  through  the 
mail?  It  should  also  be  of  Interest  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  InlelliKcncc  Departments  that  the  personnel  of 
these  anti-American  organizations  are  interlocked  with  516 
listed  Jewish  organization.^,  and  Ck>d  only  knows  how  many 
more.  This  Is  a  fiullful  field  for  Income-tax  Inquiry,  b<THU.«;r 
Uiere  are  funds  In  New  York  City  that  pay  for  this  prnpa- 
gHnrin.  nnd  thp  JiisIIcp  l>>pflrlmetit  should  invpsliunip  thrsr 
ftnd  (ollpct  llirir  Incoinr  laxps, 

No  ntip  (Ah  deny  MihI  Htpnt  lrijUMttm>  hnn  bppti  vhitPil  u\vin 
munv  twirimi*^  vum-w*  who  h«vp  ^trnp  mil  I'lputlv  wmi  finr- 
jph^jy  lit  iitfpfittf'  Iff  (Hit  novMiimt'fU  siirt  f»>i  \Ut^  wiMfnip  nf 
tjwi  t<p«»|iUi  TitP  f««  I  ifmi  ihp«*  pomwuiuuuc  ioiiuKL'iiiMioin 
fcfeuit  to  (-hHitw'(t«r  (t«Airuiiiiim  nnd  p«*ri»unMl  ttbune  inniiiul  ut 
Init^UigtJm  liMUfioni  la  nu  niore  iHm\  whMi  nmy  Uo  tkiaiiaci 
Ot  them.  Tiny,  no  doubi,  rwullKe  that  It  would  be  dani^MMUb 
to  ridicule  the  princlplett  undfr  difccuuion,  and  such  libi-rty 
on  their  part  would  not  nit  well  with  the*  American  people 
Who  are  oppotied  to  subverfeion  and  destruction  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  subjects  of  the.se  vindictive  attacks  are,  of  course,  at 
a  disadvantage  for  not  having  access  to  the  daily  press;  they 
must  tolerate  this  criticism  as  a  part  of  the  game.  I  am, 
however,  sure  it  is  a  sacr^ce  all  patriotic  citizens  are  willing 
to  endure  if  it  can  only  restore  sanity  and  soundness  in  the 
Government. 

On  the  first  reading  of  these  remarks  it  may  appear  that 
I  have  been  too  frank  in  my  expressions.  With  that  I  shall 
take  no  issue.  The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  this  dis- 
cu.ssion  is  based,  not  upon  my  opinion,  but,  instead,  upwn  the 
published  statements  of  tho.*^  I  have  discussed.  I  am  not 
asking  for  anything  new.  I  am  instead  imploring  you  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Government  which  has 
carried  you  .safely  for  152  years.  It  is  yours — the  soundest, 
the  most  practical  and  liberal  government  any  nation  has 
ever  had,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  protect  it  with  your  life, 
that  we  and  our  Nation  may  survive. 


Political  Privileges  in  Public  Office 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OK  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuciday.  January  16,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  H    ELIOT  KAPLAN 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr. 
H.  Eliot  Kaplan  entitled  "Political  Privileges  in  Public  Office." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Political  Privileges  in  Public  Orric« 
(By  H    Eliot  Kf.plan) 


Th**  approval  by  ProFidi-nt  Rooscvrlt  of  the  Hatch  bill  on  Aiiguft 
2  relonscd  a  preat  deal  cf  1<xipc  talk  aboiit  the  futility  cf  any  law 
which  attpmpts  to  curb  pprntclous  political  activity  among  govcrn- 
mrntal  employ<>Ps  Equally  loose  thinking  v^-«s  Indulged  in  by  the 
misinformed  and  uniformed  a.s  to  the  right  of  the  Congrtss  to  im- 
pinge upon  the  political  privileges  of  civll-servlce  cmployct*  under 
our  democmtic  system  cf  party  governmont. 

That  President  Roc^evclt  saw  fit  when  Mgnlng  the  Hatch  Act 
to  istue  a  long  statement  of  explanation  of  what  the  new  Inw  does 
end  cannot  do,  att»'Fted  to  the  general  concern  with  which  not 
only  the  gtneral  public  but  public  employees  viewed  the  implica- 
tions of  the  law.  Tlio  principle  of  the  Hatch  law  was  well  expressed 
by  the  President  in  this  shcrt  paragraph: 

"In  applyir.g  to  all  cn.ployees  of  the  Federal  Government  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  the  rules  to  which  the  civll-9er\lce  emplcne^.s  have 
been  subj;>ct  for  many  years,  this  mea-ssure  is  in  harmony  with  the 
policy  that  I  have  canpL'^tently  advocated  durlni?  nil  my  public  life, 
namely,  the  wldtT  exieimlon  of  civil  service  as  opposed  to  its  cur- 
tailment. •  •  •  It  Is  my  hope  that  If  prnj>prly  administered  the 
mea.surc  can  be  made  an  rffeclivc  In.striiment  of  good  government  " 

rROMSTCNB  or  THE   LAW 

What  are  the  provi.Kinn<«  of  this  law  which  has  caused  so  much 
discussion  In  political  rircU-N  and  among  ptilltical  mlenllsls.  ftu- 
deiits  uf  government,  public  i  nipluyie*  all  over  the  country,  ir'nis- 
lntf7rs  nnd  rdliois'  8p<'<  ininllv  in  roiuiectlon  with  Federal  fundf.  or 
nrtivitirs  the  law  forbid* 

(I)  Intlmlrintlcn  or  rnrictoti  of  nfhrf»«  for  flif  ptifptwe  nf  Ititrf* 
f'ftiiB  wHJ)  thrit  vofe*  1m  -lailntml  rlM-1)oti«> 

(yi    Th*-   titi'tnl»p   "f   rnipt'M  ttii  nf     eomjw  ti»«n*|nti    nf  iHtiet   hetftlt 

«•    «    fl»Wl|MI    If    eOMUlflMflltl'M    1l,t    Jldlltlffll     MHIVlly    Iff     i1u>    «.1(|1}>Mt)     (if 

hf  (rHp,,«Ml"h  hi  nliv  ««(ti(IMHt»>  cf  |mHy,  «hM  Mt«i  M^IM  |vMlt"(<  "t  M»»  ll 
fht|iltiVf)i>im  M.dUiPfiiiM  11(1(1  i,f  lrti,»(rtf  (DitltMlMtU  y*i't%  fKllJ'f)  Mil 
>«»*i>'tHil  of  nU{*n\  l((  i/l^i    uttiU  <i(i|«t*M|l 

m  t  fVVKtii  (»f  |«i(|Hl)'iil  Ha«>iii)iMU<iil»  nft  nf  miUi'^Uhti  «"')t<*nttMI(iM* 
fii  III  )ii-r««(itii  pHli)  fi((iM  r»'1l»^f  fiJMiU 

1-1 1   iM.-t  li'buid  of  ihi<  MaMd'n  "f  |DrM(M«  ffititvihii  rniplMymi^nt  or 

Ik  IK  nib  flulll   IrlKt   fUUdh  U)  KMy   pulKICUl  PNMdtdHtu,  rontiDtt  ia«,  <>f 

titnii>ui|/ii  iituiitii  I  r 

(ft)  Ube  of  (uiid«  appropriBtari  for  relief  or  for  piihlir  woiki  for 
»l)e  i)urpo(ie  of  intcrfiTiii:.'  witli  the  riglit  of  nny  Individual  to  vota 
lib  he  chousib  at  uiiy  eleclion 

(6)  U«e  of  omnitl  authority  or  Influence  by  any  admlnlitratlv* 
or  .■supervisory  oflicer  Ui  interfere  with  Bn  election  or  Influence  it« 
rcBults 

(7)  Activity  In  political  management  or  political  campalgnu  on 
the  part  of  any  plrrson  employed  In  nn  admlnlBtratlvc  or  BUper- 
vlBory  capacity. 

8<^)  far  as  concerns  the  employees  In  the  Federal  executive  civil 
service  actually  all  that  the  Hatch  law  doea  Is  to  extend  to  the 
entire  Federal  civil  service  the  prchlbitions  against  political  activ- 
ity, political  coercion,  and  rollcltatlon  of  campaign  funds  which 
under  the  civil-service  law  have  long  been  applied  to  persons  in  the 
competitive  service  Indeed,  these  prohibitions  would  already  have 
been  applied  to  more  than  90  percent  of  the  employees  excepted 
from  the  civil-service  rules  since  1933,  had  they  not  been  kept  out 
of  the  competitive  service  by  acts  of  Congress  under  the  plea  of 
emergency. 

BACKGROUND  OT  THE  HATCH   ACT 

Restrlctlon.s  on  the  political  activities  cf  public  ofllceholdcre  are 
not  new  or  even  recent.  Such  restrictions  were  applied  to  certain 
public  officials,  such  as  Judges,  court  clerks,  and  police  officers,  long 
before  the  clvll-servlce  laws  were  adopted.  These  Inhibitions  were 
Invoked  either  by  statute,  administrative  rule,  or  as  part  of  a  code 
of  etliics  in  actual  practice. 

Tlie  earliest  civil -service  laws  prohibited  political  consideration* 
In  appKTlntments  and  promotions,  and  prohibited  political  nsse-ss- 
ments  of  employees  in  the  competitive  (classified)  service.  Beyond 
these  Inhibitions  the  earlier  laws  did  not  go.  But  even  before  clvll- 
servlce  laws  were  considered,  political  statesmen  appreciated  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  political  activity  of  pvibllc  employees 
within  reasonable  bounds.  As  long  ago  as  1801  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  attempting  to  stop  electioneering  by  governmental  employees  had 
the  following  order  proclaimed  by  the  heads  of  the  Federal 
departments, 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has  seen  with  dissatisfaction 
officers  of  the  general  CJoTernment  taking  on  various  occasions 
active  part  in  elections  of  the  public  functionaries,  whether  of  the 
general  or  of  the  State  governments.  Freedom  of  election  being 
essential  to  the  mutual  independence  of  governments  •  •  *, 
BO  vitally  cherished  by  most  of  our  constitutions,  it  Is  deemed  Im- 
proper for  officers  depending  on  the  Executive  of  the  Union  to 
attempt  to  control  or  influence  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective 
right.  •  •  •  T^e  right  of  any  officer  to  give  his  vote  at  elec- 
tions as  a  qualified  citizen  Is  not  meant  to  be  restrained,  nor  how- 
ever given,  shall  it  have  any  effect  to  his  prejudice;  but  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  not  attempt  to  Influence  the  votes  of  others 
nor  take  any  part  In  the  business  of  electioneering,  that  being 
deemed  Inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  hi« 
duties  to  It." 

Even  Andrew  Jackson  as  early  afi  1812  wrote  to  President-elect 
James  Monroe: 

"The  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  should 
never  indulge  in  party  feeUngs.     His  conduct  should  be  liberal  and 
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Miirt  H'>"  M  i>«f»  'f  •'•••  "'tiitiiKiiiiy  " 

III     IM»     iJHf.lPl     Wcl)*'*^      tliru    »♦«•« fUry    nf    «l««»      l«U»i«1     «l    It'" 

rtir.'thii  r,f  I'n-UJpi.i  H«fil»<»it  «M  <'f<t«i  prnl.ililMliK  |miIHI<  »J  •»<  • 
liviy  l,y  K««l.f(.|  rliilil.yPM  lit  \m\  |'K«|.irhl  M«y«'«  t«*i»»«l  (ill 
(ifflT  HMMtlMil  I'lliM'ttl  n.  nvliy  f(f  r'rilir.*!  iiiH/J«.yr..«  »i,«1  l»ri.»iHiU(im 
iM.llUrnl    (M»r«.   'I'll  I'l'-i'lem    ('IrvrUlid    lit   July    IWlrf    lo-U^d    ».(» 

ir),,,utivi»  or. I   I    I   ii.uM.i.K    |«.llH<t»l   n'MvUy   «if   ••iMj>».'y««'»   In   Iha 


tmI   rivll 

111     M  I  ,  I  1 1      '. 
Ull    I-    <  If 


iHil   itti'niitK  iUlulory   aijiliDflly,   ll«  u|)ljlli4> 
iit«ia«  ')f  llM  colitpfiillVD  civil  Aorvite  btiCMiita 


WTIOM  »T  T    II    iio«r)nrvri.T 

l«i.r  Prrtid.Til  Ttirodoffl  ll-io«fvili,  iiUKmrntlrig  the  Exccu- 
tlvr  ofd«r  «)(  ITrNlclrrit  ClcVfUtid,  wHJKlit  lo  Uift.reiilUto  \nV*ivv:\\ 
rldMiniXl  rcofi(|xfitiv.-)  nnd  uncliw«in«'d  erTyt)l<>y«M  H«  rt-cjulrfd 
•  miuh  ulrut'-r  rumpliHiicc  on  ih«'  p«rt  o(  the  clannined  employee*,  [ 
but  brUrvpd  lh«t  for  mom  frnployw"*  in  the  unrlMHlCfd  »*rvic«j, 
who  w^ri*  virwrd  m  ixjlitlcal  BpixJintccs,  the  rfttrlctlon  nhould  be 
mtxlinrd  »o  K^  lo  prrrlud*  the  uncliuiiitn««d  fmployeim  from  etiKmcliiK 
In  ofT'iixivc  or  prrtilcjoua  iwllllc*!  BCtJvJty,  and  to  prevent  ihf  un- 
cltt»«.inrd  employee*  from  coercing  the  iKjlltlcal  action  of  the  cifcMil-  | 
flfd  rmployer*  ,»      ,    i 

Und.r  the  Executive  order  of  Preildcnt  Frnnklln  D.  Rooaevelt.  of 
June  a4.  1938.  active  participation  of  a  claitsintd  employee  of  the 
Ferirral  Oovemment  In  pcllllcftl  manaKement  or  In  political  cam- 
piiiKtm  l«  upecmed  as  one  of  the  causes  for  which  the  Civil  Service 
Cominlwlon  may  request  the  Comptroller  General  to  withhold  pay- 
ment of  salary. 

aEST»imONS    ON    EMPLOTnS 

It  Is  section  9  of  the  Hatch  law  that  Is  of  particular  Interest  to 
the  civll-servlce  employees.  This  section  will  be  Interpreted,  un- 
doubtedly, as  similar  to  the  clvU-servlce  rule  against  political 
activity      The  latter  has  long  been  construed   as  prohibiting  the 

"~~ following    activities   by   Federal   employees,   directly   or    Indirectly, 

In  National.  State,  and  local  politics: 

( 1 )  Candidacy  or  service  as  a  delegate  to  any  political  convention. 

(2)  Service  on  any  political  party  committee,  or  holding  political- 
party  ofBce 

( 3  I    Organizing  or  conducting  political  rallies. 

(41   Maklntt  political  speeches. 

(5)  Soliciting  or  helping  to  get  out  votes,  or  soliciting  political 
campaign  contributions. 

(61  Service  as  an  election  official. 

(7)   Publishing  any  statement  or  letter  for  or  against  any  politi- 
cal party,  candidate,  or  faction. 
^  (8)  Organizing  or  leading  political  parades. 

(9)  Distributing  political  campaign  literature. 

(10)  Running  for  nomination  or  election  to  any  public  office 
Th"*  potency  of  the  old  political-activity  rule  of  the  Civil  Service 

Commission  had  been  greatly  diluted  by  the  extensive  exemptions 
from  the  competitive  service  made  by  the  Congress  since  1933. 
Prior  to  the  Hatch  law  we  had  the  anomaly  of  550  000  employees 
restrained  from  political  activity,  while  at  the  same  time  such 
activity  wa^  permitted  for  more  than  3O0.0O0  others  Most,  of  the 
latter  positions  were  In  the  same  departments  or  agencies  as  the 
former,  and  the  types  of  positions  were  quite  similar.  If  the  politi- 
cal restraint  were  sound  for  part  of  each  department's  staff,  it  was 
equallv  sound  for  the  other.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  any  depart- 
mental staff  could  be  freed  from  political  Influence  or  coercion 
When  so  large  a  portion  of  the  employees  were  permitted  to  In- 
dulge in  political  activity  This  Is  particularly  so  when  we  realize 
that  the  excepted  class  of  positions  would  normally  have  been  In 
the  competitive  service  had  the  positions  not  been  excepted  because 
of  emergencies. 

ATTTrVDE    OF    EMPLOYEES 

M-^ny  leaders  of  the  clvil-servlce  employee  groups  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Hatch  law  9erloU5!y  abridges  the  inherent  citizen  righ's 
of  civil  employees.  Others  pretend  to  tie  greatly  offended  by  th.s 
"denial"  of  equal  rights  of  citizenship  becau.<H^  It  Interferes  with 
their  own  game  of  exploitation  of  the  civil  service  for  selfish  pur- 
pcs-s  It  Is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  rank  and  file  of  public 
employees  have  any  serious  objection  to  such  restraints.  Most  of 
them  welcome  the  law  privately,  although  for  strategic  reasons  they 
nppear  publicly  to  be  against  such  restrictions.  Take,  for  example, 
the  experience  In  New  York  City  with  the  new  law  against  em- 
ployee contributions  to  political  campaigns.  When  the  provision 
was  first  proposed  In  the  new  charter  a  few  years  ago  the  employees 
were  alarmed  at  the  Intrusion  upon  their  •political  rights"  as  cltl- 
Eens.  In  reality  the  employees  supported  the  law  at  the  polls  largely 
because  of  the  new  •freedom  '  the  new  charter  held  out  to  them 
Today  none  of  the  emplovees  in  New  York  City  shed  tears  over  their 
letral  inabilltv  to  make  campaign  contributions  to  political  war 
Chests.  The  same  reaction  will  follow  the  application  of  the  Hatch 
law 

The  argument  against  permitting  political  activity  among  pubic 
employees  was  co«entlv  expressed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he 
was  on  the  United  States  Civil  Service  CommLsslon : 

"A  man  in  the  classified  service  has  an  entire  right  to  vote  as  he 
pleases,  and  to  express  privately  his  opinions  on  all  political  sub- 
jects but  he  should  not  take  any  active  part  in  political  manage- 
ment or  in  jsolltlcal  campaigns,  for  precisely  the  same  reason.-*  thfir 
a  judge,  an  Army  officer,  a  Regular  soldier,  or  a  policeman  is  barred 
from  Uklng  such  active  part." 

When  he  later  became  President  he  did  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween those  ««ervlng  In  the  clasBltted  and  unclassified  servicer,  claim- 
ing that  Ibe  latter,  appointed  for  political  reaaons  and  having  to  do 


With  Ih*  d'-t^fmlttwiinn  "'  p^iMml  pnlirlM  •h^tild  h*  p%rnxi\*<\  from 

IhUt    rulo        lln    \\*'SPf    |.llV'.i  utill    UlK    liSCepUnll    l/l    HUMrii'    li/llflllll"" 

ifLllv..  p».«tMon«  fr-.H)  th*.  |.oliiw„l  u.  Mvity  nil*'  'n»"t«>  I-  ii<»  «l.Mib» 
whnl  fiii  •IrtMd  wi  iild  h«v"  »<"  n  '  "  »  rifn-Uf"  llh"  th*  Mulch  |i>w 
liidood  «li«  very  imuiM-  '  f  'fm  (»..vi»riirn«>ni  Mtfvire  todny  w^nh  ih« 
iti^w  •«Mii»l  (»gpn<  i«««  (Kuit'i  iiiulir  ih"  W"lf<»r0  mid  «>i  i.i,.»»iii«'  pro. 
({itiinn  diirlrm  Min  l-wi  <l*««»d«,  cmII*  rni^rp  ih«»M  rver  for  impMitiitl 
hdiiilMialiail'li  "(  ih«'»«t  ti^onclM  mid  eliii.limlloii  i/f  uiirtU"  p<;|ilH.»J 
HCllvity  hH»  huw  \)*.\:i)U\<t  tmperAUve 

rnoBi.rM  or  iwTrtmrTATJoM 

In  srrkUiK  to  uhrldgr  the  poliilrcil  activity  of  public  employee!, 
«/.rn«  leui^lmurfii  utiUoiiin«'dly  will  go  to  i'Kir<in'-<.  Liiilo  di«- 
tinctloti  II  l»  feared,  will  be  m«de  briween  the  ri>!ht  of  enipl<;ye« 
group*  to  nupport  or  opjK)«e  Ununt  In  which  they  may  be  dlrcrtlf 
and  vitally  concerned  and  their  support  of  or  oppotiition  to  a  par- 
ticular cundulatc  d<-lib«-rutely  oppo.iing  or  favoring  their  c«u»«. 
Tlie  iHiiue  njuy  tiut  directly,  or  even  indirectly.  Involve  the  poUllcul 
niirty  itself     How  \*  the  dl?«tinctlon  to  be  made^ 

Etiually  difficult  will  be  the  problem  of  dlitinjTUlHhlng  between 
public  expression  of  employee  attitudes  on  nonpartisan  policic* 
by  responsible  representatives  of  the  employee  organizations  and 
prohibited  political  activity.  Where  does  the  former  end  and  tb(J 
latter  begin? 

These  problenw  are  not  easy  of  solution,  and  the  line  may  b« 
difficult  to  draw.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  both  prudence 
and  practicality  will  largely  contribute  to  and  determine  the  solu- 
tion. 8o  long  as  the  actions  of  the  employees  or  their  representa- 
tives are  not  offensive  to  the  public;  so  long  as  employees  can 
Jtistlfy  concerted  action  because  the  issue  involved  peculiarly  and 
directly  affects  their  interest;  so  long  as  their  participation  does 
not  become  pernicious  and  obtrusive,  the  public  will  pay  little 
attention  to  them.  Like  all  disciplinary  laws,  the  rigidity  of  en- 
forcement of  the  Hatch  law  will  depend  on  the  public's  attitude, 
which  in  turn  will  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  employees  and 
the  sagacity  and  good  faith  of  the  politicians. 

RIGHTS  or  EMPLOYEES 

The  right  of  public  employees  to  engage  in  political  activity  on 
the  same  basts  as  Is  accorded  to  all  other  citizens  has  been  a  topic 
of  discussion  among  political  leaders,  public  employees,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  fraternity.  Often  they  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  such  inhibitions  against  public-employee  participation  is  In  vio- 
lation of  cur  fundamental  law — diametrically  opposed  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  Magna  Carta,  and  even  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Not  Infrequently  our  political  scientists  add  to  the  confusion  by 
their  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  relationship  of  the  State 
to  Its  citizens  generally  and  the  relationship  of  the  employee  to  the 
State. 

The  validity  of  laws  restricting  public  employees  from  engaging 
In  undue  political  activity  or  making  contributions  to  political-party 
campaign  funds  has  often  been  attacked  by  the  uninformed.  They 
fall  to  appreciate  that  the  rules  against  political  activity  are  not 
discriminatory  In  a  legal  sense:  that  they  affect  equally  all  persons 
within  the  cla.'^siflcati'on  of  public  employees  These  laws  do  not 
deprive  the  employees  of  •fundamental"  rights  They  leave  the 
employee  free  to  vote  as  he  pleases  and  to  express  his  views  pri- 
vately. They  do.  however,  prevent  persons  while  In  the  service  of 
the  Government  from  using  their  offlclal  positions  and  money  con- 
tributed by  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  any  political  party. 

AITllL'DE    OF    THE    COURTS 

The  right  of  the  Congress  or  the  State  legislatures  to  provide  any 
reasonable  restrictions  en  the  activities  of  public  employees.  In- 
cluding prohibitions  against  political  activity,  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  courts.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  sustained  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  prescribe  rules  of  con- 
duct fijr  officials  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  (Vnited 
States  V.  Wiirzbach,  280  U  S  396)  As  long  ago  as  Ex  parte  Curtis 
(106  U  8  371)  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  provide  any  reasonable 
conditions  for  public  employment  was  clearly  recognized  by  the 
Court.  The  right  of  the  State  legislatures  similarly  to  prrscrlbe  con- 
ditions for  employment  by  the  State  has  be:>n  upheld  (Atkins  v  The 
State  of  Kansas.  191  U  S  207:  People  v.  McCullough.  25^111  1.98N.E. 
156;  McAuliffe  v.  .Waver  o/  Neic  Bedford.  155  Mass.  116,  29  N.  E.  517; 
Gianatcsto  v.  Kaplan,  257  N.  Y.  531). 

Tl:e  l^sue  of  prchiblting  political  activity  of  employees  of  the 
State  was  squarely  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  In  1931 
In  the  case  of  Stoue  v.  Ryan  (296  Pac  857 ».  where  the  court  up- 
held the  action  of  the  civil  service  commission  of  Multnomah 
County  (Portland)  in  removing  an  employee  from  office  for  Violating 
the  State  law  prohibiting  employees  from  engaging  In  political 
activity  It  wa."  urged  upon  the  court  that  such  prohibitory  .statute 
was  vmconstltutlonal.  as  it  deprived  the  employee  of  certain  rights 
as  a  citizen  of  the  State.  It  was  attacked  also  as  Invalid  class  legis- 
lation, and  repugnant  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constittitlon.  The  Oregon  court  sustained  the  power  of  the  Stat« 
to  pre5crlt)e  the  conditions  of  service  and  the  rules  of  conduct  for 
Its  cfflcers  and  employees  to  the  extent  that  It  may  become  neces- 
sary to  p.oinote  tfflciency  and  Integrity  In  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  and  proper  discipline  In  the  public  .service. 

In  the  light  of  these  declsio-^s  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
val'dliy  of  legislation  prohibiting  political  activity  or  political  con- 
tributions on  the  part  of  public  employees,  whether  elected,  ap- 
pointed pclltically,  cr  serving  as  a  result  of  competitive  tests. 

WHAT  THE  PtTBLIC  EXPECTS 

In  discussions  of  this  subject  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  inherent  political  rights  and  privileges  of  employees.     Unlortu- 
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rnfrly  IlltlC  UNtnilon  hi><i  Hvrt%  rivrn  t<>  Vw  r\it.hi»  nnd  wnUnrr  of 
ih«  inihllc  TTkS  )twl>llc  la  ot)vinu.ly  ininiaiit  in  huMiig  th*  uti* 
^tfV'i)  U'l  Ills  Mo>k  Well,  III  |.4VlitK  Wil>  ftttUl'l)''  Klvn  til»  lliii«  itinl 
rlti  l|(l(ia  lo  lilt-  t'liUll'l  sf'I'Wi  r  Itol  lu  Insks  tt*  ell  iitil  l^  )<•  ocfil  ImUtl* 
rttl  iirtfttiil/tti  ,i>i>s  iJMr  ii>k|ni^i'i«  iMit  hHX'ly  I''-  '  I'  •'••>  '  >  h* 
i>i)(liii«)MSli<  loi  <  ">;'»risMiihb!  I  iMpluyron  ftJi  )<'iiilu  mI  •<  is  f  •  lultn'r 
lliMl)  (of  pwl'l'  I.ii'  ilullt' >fe  Not  Wiuld  itti'  |/l  h!l  Ik-  i'lilhiiilltiil  \if 
Ih'  t\ioilm\i  ill  ini'CiA  Hitd  »liipUj>M«  lit  itic  i"il'lu'  k(ivUt>  Miuii* 
llUiiK  HIimi.M  till  lii«>  Ivo  III  jji'll' i(  u|  iMlUittul  llt/lii*  l>"il>  loiiveii* 
(li.ita  roi|troll'*d  by  {HiblU  c/rflM  holcl<  is  uhd  jnllMial  I'luMioU'w's  i  un 
by  publii  iiupi'iyees  Mo-<ovir.  Irmn  th>*  piibli'  irnployi  >  >•  ii<  it>i  <>f 
view,  undue  imiIKIluI  Mdivtly  myitis  p«illtlcul  i<'pn»HU  uiwl  usulis 
111  fttitmii  uiKl  liiwdHh'p  lu  liie  eiiipluyee  hlinoilf  It  |ti  Uilticult  lo 
at€  how  li-gituiioie  artlvKlt'h  uf  public  einp'ovna  will  miITi  i  under 
the  Hitch  law  Tin-  law  will  haidly  he  coii>tiuid  or  upp ml  >if  pro- 
hibiting ort'ft!»l/ed  employtv.f,  from  piott-ctlng  their  riKhts  or  inier- 
CAts  111  maiiera  dirmily  uffc  ctinx  their  own  workup  lotuUtiins, 
grievances,  and  Kencral  veltiirr  If  this  may  be  vlcwid  an  wishful 
thinking  or  implied  wink  ni;  at  wtrlct  and  rigid  legalutic  interpreta- 
tion and  constriutlon  of  the  Hutch  law,  let  u:.  be  reminded  that 
even  In  application  of  law  there  is  still  practicality  and  wisdom. 

WISDOM    or  THE  HATCH  ACT 

With  the  tremendous  grov.th  of  our  public  services  and  the  plnr- 
Ing  of  new  rehpoi,sibilltles  <m\  Oovernment.  with  its  re^'ulnlory  and 
KuperviHory  powers  over  private  business  and  our  new  social  services, 
the  neod  for  nonpartisan.  Impartial  administration  becomes  in- 
creasingly Imperative  Patently,  the  wisdom  of  the  Hatch  Inw 
prohibiting  undue  political  activity  of  public  employees  cau  hardly 
be  challenged 

We  must  take  away  from  those  who  are  manning  our  administra- 
tive agencies  the  right  to  Influence  unduly.  If  not  actually  to  Inter- 
fere with,  our  free  elections.  If  our  democratic  system  Is  to  succeed 
and  the  free  will  of  the  people  is  to  be  made  known.  Democracy 
will  succeed  only  If  this  problem  can  be  adequately  solved  by  proper 
integration  of  our  political-party  systeni  and  an  Impartial,  disin- 
terested public  service. 


Dare  We  Break  the  Vicious  Circle  of  Fighting  Evil 

With  Evil? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OKKGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  16.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DR  HARRY  EMERSON  POSDICK 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speakrr,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
on  February  19.  1939,  by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Posdick: 

For  some  of  us  it  Is  easier  to  believe  In  the  Christian  theology 
than  in  the  Christian  ethic.  A  generation  ago  many  were  saying, 
•We  cannot  believe  your  Christian  ideas  of  God,  but  the  ethical 
principles  of  Jesus  are  the  hope  of  the  world  " 

Today,  however.  It  is  the  ethical  principles  of  Jesus  that  are 
difficult. 

By  the  Christian  ethic  I  mean  no  mere  ordinary,  humane  decency, 
loving  those  who  love  us.  but  rather  the  radical,  sometimes  In- 
credible, demands  of  Jesus  that  we  love  our  enemies,  that  If  smit- 
ten on  one  cheek  we  turn  the  other  also,  or  If  compelled  to  go 
1  mile  we  go  2  Instead,  that  we  do  good  to  those  who  hate  us  and 
pray  for  those  who  despltcfully  use  us  and  persecute  us  There  Is 
the  rub  today. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  extraordinary  vividness  with  which  a 
powerful  temptation  assails  us  all,  the  temptation  to  resist  evil 
with  evil.  When  on  the  western  prairies  a  conflagration  starts,  men 
fight  fire  with  fire,  burning  a  swath  across  which  the  advancing 
flames  cannot  leap.  What  Is  thus  well  done  in  the  physical  world 
we  are  continually  tempted  to  do  In  the  moral  world.  We  light 
evil  with  evil. 

WE  COPT   THOSK  WE  HATE 

In  war.  if  one  side  uses  poison  gas.  the  other  side  may  at  first  be 
horrlfled.  but  In  the  end  we  all  succumb.  It  takes  poison  gas  to 
fight  poison  gas.  If  one  side  uses  conscription,  which  Is  of  the 
essence  of  dictatorship,  the  other  side,  being  a  democracy,  at  first 
l3  shocked,  but  in  the  end  copies  the  technique  of  the  enemy.  It 
takes  conscription  to  flght  conscription. 

In  personal  relationships  we  are  habitually  tempted  to  meet  bad 
temper  with  bad  temper,  resentment  with  resentment,  sometimes 
chicanery  with  chicanery,  and  in  all  this  we  are  morally  sustained 
because  we  think  we  are  resisting  evil — bb.  Indeed,  we  are,  but  with 
evil. 

At  that  crucial  point  Jeeus  parts  company  with  us.  It  Is  there 
Uxat  his  revolutionary  etlUc  begins. 


Lla'pfi  ««  him;  '  Mow  nm  Mninn  rnni  mit  ("wtitiit"  ltlddi»u  nwny 
In    <liii    ItilMl    (linpitr    of    Morko    OoAprl    Mml    w^itri'hlhx    iiun^ltnii 

•  liihtlH.  rMllltflllll!    lip    I    tllllik     till    ^al•«1nllMl    nirHMIIIK   of   J><*U<l    WNV   «>( 

lifn  "iti'W  I'Mii  Huiiiii  <  nni  mil  Miiinn'/  '  Hiiw  chii  fvll  tw  tli«  txitn 
ul  (vil/     Mow  I'Hii  i««ii  wiiiiiiti  iiiiiki'  H  rlj'lii? 

Nil  ((Uf'^^lioii  I'oiiUI  \w  Miolo  petlltiriil  U»  i>Ur  IlKKlem  W«>f1d, 
ikhiTii  lidtiv  vinlMirn  iir«h  III  I  VI  ry  tint-  III  will  in  inniitniii,  mm* 
unfMtVf  iiii(|uii  iia  iinibi  i)<<  iiniai<(i  ii',  tfiMxl  riii-ii,  and  llw  tt'in|>l«« 
tloli  lo  rt'iii  evil  Willi  t'Vil  iM  niniort   irrcautihli- 

Nev«»rihf;»'M,  He  ciuihuon  i>i  ,l<«ii«  hmiiitfi  the  ChrlMtliin  «m« 
•cuiice  and  in  qui<  i  moiiir'iiih  of  iiiJ-ignt  rev^uU  a  ulritnge,  utu'auny 
ouinmoti  AwiuMi     liow  run  Hutan  cusi  <jul  Hiituti? 

ANHWtKINfl    rVII.    BT    MOtIK    rVIl, 

In  the  first  place,  iv-w  run  the  vlciout-  circle  of  evil  answered  by 
more  evil,  aiinwcred  by  nioie  evil,  aitbwercd  by  more  evil  still,  ever 
be  broken  unlcM,  Honirwhere.  homeone  refu^en  to  go  im  with  It? 

Wiifrh  tlilN  vicious  rycle  of  wrong  luihwcrltig  wrong  Iniquity 
rlKCA.  demanding  that  we  fli'ht  buck.  8o,  following  the  pattern  of 
the  natural  etlilc,  aKaliint  which  Jesus  took  his  revolutionary  stand. 
We  fight  b!tt' rne!>a  wiih  blliernesti.  haired  with  hatred,  violence 
with  violence,  evil  growing  In  a  mounting  crescendo  as  wrong  an- 
swers wrong. 

This  process  is  afoot  everywhere,  from  Internntlonal  relation- 
ships, where  they  bomb  our  cities  and  kill  our  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  so  we  bomb  their  cities  and  kill  them,  to  personal  rela- 
tionships, where  we  say.  He  has  been  unjust— I  will  show  him,  I 
will  pny  the  devil  In  hw  own  coin. 

In  this  regard  how  like  we  human  beings  are  to  dogs.  Por  one 
dog  barks  and  the  other  barks  back  and  the  first  barks  more  loudly 
and  the  second  becomes  more  noisy  still.  In  amounting  crescendo 
of  hcbtiUty.  So  one  man  excused  his  terrier  to  the  exasperated 
owner  of  another.     "After  all."  he  said,  "the  dog  le  only  human." 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  NAME  CALLING 

Prcm  the  time,  as  children  we  fell  Into  angry  name  calling, 
each  trjlng  to  lay  his  tongue  to  some  more  stinging  epithet,  we  all 
have  faced  this  elemental  problem,  and  now  that,  more  mature,  we 
are  more  dignified,  our  resentment  taking  a  colder  form  but 
remaining  .^tll!  resentment  quite  unredeemed,  who  does  not  know 
that  vicious  circle  of  bitterness  answered  by  bitterness,  answered 
by  bltttrness  again?     It  Is  the  tragedy  of  the  world. 

Shakespeare  dramatized  this  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which,  far 
from  being  a  drama  of  romantic  love  alone,  is  lirst  of  ull  a  play 
alxjut  a  feud — the  house  of  Capulet  against  the  liouse  of  Mon- 
tague. The  first  and  last  words  of  the  play  concern  the  feud,  one 
house  againfct  the  other,  hating  each  other,  meeting  violence  with 
violence,  evil  growing  by  what  It  fe  ds  upon,  and  two  wrongs  never 
coming  out  right.  Remember  Mercutlo,  slain  In  the  duel  and  in 
the  insight  of  his  dying  moment  crying,  "A  plague  o"  both  your 
houses!" 

•"CIVK  MS  THT   HAND" 

In  the  theater  one  sees  people  go  out  before  the  final  scene,  as 
though,  the  love  poetry  being  over,  they  thought  the  play  was 
done.  Shiikespeare  wou'd  have  disliked  that.  It  is  the  final  scene, 
th?  climax  of  the  play  that  he  was  driving  at.  where  Capulet  and 
Montague  stand  ashamed  and  penitent,  their  lon^:  and  bitter  feud 
stopped  In  mldcotirse  by  a  love  that  broke  the  vicious  circle  of  Its 
hale.  In  that  final  moment  of  the  play,  when  a  Chrii:tian  mJRht 
kneel  as  before  the  mystery  of  the  cross,  Capulet  says,  "O  brother 
Montague,  give  me  thy  hand." 

So  Shakespeare,  after  his  own  faehlon,  dramatized  what  the  Chris- 
tian ethic  would  say  that  the  world's  feud  can  never  end  and  the 
vicious  circle  of  wrong  answering  wrong  come  to  a  close  until 
somewhere,  somebody  refu.ses  to  go  on  with  it.  Jesus  meant  this 
by  his  homely  saying  that  if  a  man  is  snxitten  on  one  cheek  be 
should  not  smite  back,  starting  thus  an  endless  chain  of 
retaliation. 

Let  him  try  a  new  technique.  Better,  he  would  say,  that  one 
adventure  on  a  revolutionary  ethic  and.  If  two  blows  must  be  given, 
take  both  rather  than  give  one.  Let  him  see  if  he  cannot  thus 
break  the  endless  sequence  of  fighting  evil  with  evil,  whereby  we 
always  become  the  evil  that  we  flght. 

Tills,  of  course,  is  what  the  pacifists  at  their  best  are  driving  at 
with  reference  to  war.  The  mx»t  shameful  aspect  of  our  present 
international  situation,  I  think,  is  the  way  we  ape  the  enemies  we 
hate. 

AKE    WE   "TES    MEN"    TO    DICTATORSHIPS? 

The  dictatorships  say  war.  so  we  say  war.  They  build  vast  arma- 
ments, so  we  biuld  vast  armaments.  Step  by  step,  day  by  day.  we 
become  their  "yes  men."  They  say,  dictatorial  control  of  the  Nation 
for  the  sake  of  war's  efficiency.  So  in  Washington  we  propose  bills 
that  provide,  on  the  day  of  war's  declaration,  that  the  Nation  shall 
conscript  life,  property,  labor,  conscience. 

The  dictatorships  say,  let  the  War  Department  determine  the 
foreign  policy.  So  we,  too.  against  the  tradition  of  our  people  and 
the  very  words  of  our  Constitution,  say  the  same  thing,  and  In 
Washington— witness  the  proposition  for  the  fortification  of 
Guam — not  so  much  the  civilian  representatives  of  the  people  as 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  begin  to  Initiate,  and  so  ultimately  to  pre- 
determine, our  foreign  policy. 

WE  nCHT  EVIL  WITH   EVIL  AND  BECOME  THE  EVIL  THAT  Wl  FIGHT 

What  apes  we  are.  We  copy  those  we  hate.  We  flght  evil  with 
evil  and  become  the  evil  that  we  flght.  We  will  conquer  them,  we 
say,  and  so  first  of  all  we  let  them  make  us  in  their  image. 
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All  this  we  do.  thinking  Jesus  to  be  a  visionary  Idealist  He  la 
not.  Hi»  ethics  show  a  more  realistic  InalRht  Into  what  la  going  on 
in  this  modern  wurld  than  does  our  boasted  hardheadedness. 

E)e6plte  their  governments,  the  people  of  all  the  nations,  in  their 
hearts  and  homes,  w.int  peace.  Somewhere,  sometime,  millions  of 
men  and  women  mast  stand  up  and  cry.  WeTe  through:  we  will 
not  go  on  forever  with  war  causing  more  war.  cavjslng  more  war, 
causing  more  war  still. 

If  stjmrone  says.  "But  we  may  be  compelled  to  go  to  war  "  I  ask 
only  that  the  meaning  of  that  be  realistically  faced.  For  In  the 
war  you  say  America  Is  compelled  to  enter,  every  cruelty  that 
human  beings,  implemented  with  unprecedented  Instrumcn'^s.  can 
Inflict  on  human  beings  will  be  ii>fl!cted.  In  that  terrinc  wrestling 
bout  no  holds  will  be  barrid  The  word  'sacred'  will  be  dropped 
from  the  human  vocabulary,  and  neither  child  nor  woman,  home, 
church,  school,  honor,  nor  plighted  faith  will  t>e  respected. 

NO  ON£  CAN  HZAU-T  WIN  A  WAR 

If  we  are  the  apes  of  our  enemies  In  peacetime.  In  wartime  we 
will  bo  apes  Indeed.  Every  cruelty  they  devise  we  will  match. 
Xvary  deva-statlon  they  Inflict  on  human  beings  we  will  equal.  In 
the  end  no  barbarity  will  be  beneath  us. 

The  bovs  we  bore  in  travail  and  reared  In  love  In  our  homes, 
schools,  and  churches  will  become  the  "yes"  men  of  the  enemies  we 
Qght.  in  every  dastardly  deed  they  do.     They  will  be  compelled  to. 

And  when  It  Is  over.  In  a  world  where  all  agree  that  no  one  can 
really  win  a  war.  with  civilization.  It  may  be.  wTecked.  with  a  thou- 
sand new  problems  raised  for  every  one  solved  and  counties,?  hatreds 
engendered  for  everv  one  satisfied.  I  can  think  of  only  one  factor 
that  still  Will  staiid  quite  unimpaired,  namely,  the  strange  man  of 
Galilee  whom  many  call  a  vlsionarv  idealist  still  asking  with  Infinite 
sorrow.  "How  can  Satan  cast  out  Sitan?" 

Let  us  take  a  further  step  and  note  that  whether  or  not  this 
principle  of  Jesus  that  evil  Is  not  to  be  fought  with  evil  apfjeals 
to  us.  depends  primarily  on  what  It  Is  that  most  of  all  we  want. 
Do  we  really  want  to  cast  out  Satan^  Do  we  most  of  all  desire  to 
Ret  rid  of  the  evil  of  the  world^  Multitudes  of  people  want  some- 
thing e'.se  altogether  — their  own  prestige,  personal  or  national,  their 
gain  and  profit,  their  vengeance  even,  or  their  private  conquest. 
Of  course,  to  such  Jesus"  ethic  Is  preposterous. 

THE    SUPREME    AIM     OF    JESUS 

We  cannot  .see  His  meaning  truly  any  more  than  we  can  see  the 
windows  of  a  Oothic  cathedral  until  we  go  Inside,  and  from  within 
His  life  understand  what  most  of  all  He  wanted  Above  all  else  He 
wanted  to  rid  the  world  of  its  evil  Whatever  It  ca«;t.  whether  It 
broueht  Him  to  the  cro>s  or  no  somehow  to  rid  the  world  of  Its 
evil  was  His  passionate  desire  If  that  Is  what  a  man  wants,  then 
evil  Is  not  an  In'^trument  to  use. 

It  Is  only  in  the  llfrht  of  this  supreme  aim  and  motive  of  Jesus 
that  one  can  see  His  ethical  principles  as  reasonable  If  one  wants 
most  of  all  to  cast  out  Satan,  then  an  alliance  with  Satan  is  no 
means  to  that  end. 

THE    rOLLT    or    VIJJDICTiyENESS 

Translate  this  Into  personal  life  and  its  truth  Is  clear.  A  man 
does  a  wrong  to  u.»;  what  do  we  want?  It  may  be  that  our  first  im- 
petuous desire  turns  to  vlndlctlveness — an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
teeth  for  a  tooth. 

So  one  man  I  know  nf  had  an  enemy.  For  years  financially  he 
laid  for  him  until  he  pot  him.  sold  him  out.  lock,  stock,  barrel, 
house,  and  furniture,  and.  with  a  satisfaction  which  only  the 
vind'ctlve  know,  cried.  "My  God!  but  that's  conquering!"  If  a 
man  wants  that,  then  Jesus'  ethic  Is  preposterous. 

When,  however,  a  man  did  Jesus  a  wrong.  Jesus  felt  concern  for 
the  man  There  are  different  ways  m  which  one  can  Intimate  the 
presence  of  need  and  rvnie  more  unmistakable  than  to  be  unfair, 
unjust,  ungenerous  When  a  man  does  a  wrong  It  Is  as  though  he 
flew  I'nwittingly  a  flag  of  dlfitress  and  uttered  a  cry  for  help. 

Evildoing  may  be  varloxisly  Interpreted  It  may  cry  to  us. 
"Revenge"  It  rnay  say.  "Ignore  me  "  It  may  say.  'S  O  S":  there  la 
a  need  to  be  met.  a  deep  want  In  this  man's  life,  an  evil  that  by 
gtwd  will.  perchanc'\  you  may  help  to  cure 

Si  when  the  Samaritan  villagers  used  Jesus  despltefuUy.  He  was 
sorry  for  the  villagers  When  Juda.«»  betrayed  Him.  He  was  heart- 
brrken  becatise  He  could  not  help  Judas.  It  was  the  wrong- 
heartedness  Itself  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  the  unkindness  and 
bitterness  He  wished  to  banish  from  the  earth.  Whf^n  one  takes 
the  measure  of  this  supreme  motive.  Jesus'  ethic  becomes  not 
preposterous  but   Inevitable      Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan. 

RISK    AND    SACRIFirE    ARE    NECESS.VRT 

If  soiTM^ne  says  that  this  ethic  Is  risky,  that  It  Is  bound  to  cost 
sacrifice  and  wnen  used  on  some  people  Is  sure  to  fall.  I  answer. 
of  course  It  Is  During  the  last  blizzard,  we  are  told,  a  woman 
living  on  a  branch  of  the  Ohio  saw  a  poor  dog  drifting  on  the 
Ice  nt>es  and  touched  with  pity,  ran  to  the  stream  with  difficulty 
launched  her  boat,  fought  for  2  hours  before  she  reached  the  dog 
and  brought  him  safely  back.  Then  be  bit  her  and  she  died  of 
rabies 

There  are  human  curs  like  that  Of  all  men  In  history,  do  you 
think  Jesus  did  not  know  It?  But  He  would  .say.  I  think.  "Take 
It  anv  way  you  will,  human  life  l3  risky;  you  cannot  avoid  risk 
in  life,  and  the  salvation  of  the  world  depends  on  men  and 
women  who  will  take  this  risk,  to  face  ill  will  with  gcxxl  will,  to 
try  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  evil's  sequence,  where  wTong 
answers  wrong,  and  when  two  blows  must  be  given  to  take  both 
rather  than  give  one." 


A  MINISTRY  or  GOOD  WIU. 

If  we  say.  In  certain  personal  relationships  this  ethle  can  be  made 
to  work  and  It  was  only  of  these  Individual  relationships  that 
Jesus  was  thinking,  I  suspect  that  shows  how  little  we  know  about 
Jesus'  world.  He  was  not  tucked  off  In  a  forgotten  corner  of  the 
earth.  He  lived  on  one  of  the  major  highways  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Every  breath  of  news,  I  .^u^pect.  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Euphrates  =oon  or  late  came  to  Nazareth. 

He  lived  In  a  violent  generation  when  force  ruled  the  world  and 
might  made  right  as  terribly  as  It  does  today.  He  lived  In  a  nation 
seething  with  violent  revolt.  He  dealt  not  only  with  Sadducees. 
compromising  with  Ronr.e:  not  only  with  Pharisees,  waiting  for  their 
supernatural  Messiah  to  come  from  heaven  and  redeem  them:  but 
with  zealots,  fiery,  militant,  revcluticnary  rebels,  crying  out  for 
bloodshed  to  make  right  their  heinous  wrongs. 

This  public  situation,  so  dreadfully  like  ours,  Jesus  had  in  mind 
when  He  turned  His  back  on  revenge  and  bloodshed  and  based  his 
ministry  on  undisccurageable  pood  will. 

It  was  this  public  situation  He  faced  In  the  temptation  at  the 
beginning  cf  His  ministry,  when  the  devil,  as  It  were,  showed  Him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  said,  "All  these  things  will  I 
give  Thee  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me." 

How  perennial  a  temptation  that  Is.  How  terribly  It  assails  us  all 
today.  To  Join  forces  with  the  devil  to  beat  the  devil,  to  fight  evil 
with  evil — an,  Christ,  how  d:d  You  resist  the  pressure  of  It  In  Your 
time,  and  how  In  a  world  like  this  do  You  expect  us  to  follow  You? 

SATAN   CANNOT  CAST  OUT   SATAN 

Yet  when  In  calmer  moments  one  faces  the  facts,  one  wonders 
If  he  Is  not  right  Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan.  All  history  :s  a 
running  commentary  en  that.  The  means  determine  the  end. 
Everlastingly  that  Is  true — the  means  determine  the  end.  We  of 
all  generations  should  understand  that. 

Did  we  not  fight  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy? 
We  were  resisting  evil.  We  prided  ourselves  on  that.  We  were 
morally  indignant  against  a  real  wrong  and  sacrlflclally  devoted  to 
a  holy  cause.  We  would  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Con- 
scription to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Poison  gas.  bcmb- 
Ing  of  open  cities,  blockades  that  starved  millions,  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  Dictatorial  control  of  the  whole  Nation's  life — 
even  of  what  we  ate  and  wore — the  very  suspension  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  And  In  the  end  a 
treaty,  the  only  kind  of  treaty  modern  war  can  Issue  In — vengefiil, 
selfish,  cruel — to  make  the  v.?orld  safe  for  democracy. 

THE  SANEST   REALIST  OF   US   ALL 

So  we  woke  up  to  find  the  world  less  safe  for  democracy  than  It 
had  been  In  generations.  We  discovered  that  war.  being  essentially 
totalitarian  and  dictatorial,  cannot  defend  democracy,  but  that  the 
means  determine  the  end.  Ah.  Christ,  You  are  not  a  visionary 
Idealist;  You  are  the  sanest  realist  cf  us  all.  Satan  cannot  cast 
out  Satan 

Let  us  take  a  further  step  and  note  the  positive  power  of  this 
ethic  when  it  Is  put  to  work.  For  It  Is  not  weak,  as  the  average 
man  thinks,  but  very  stront;  Of  all  ridiculous  beatitudes,  some 
would  say,  the  most  Incredible  Is  the  one  where  Jesus  sums  this 
ethic  up  and  the  faith  on  which  it  l3  built:  "Blessed  are  the  meek. 
for  th?y  shall  Inlierlt  the  earth."  What  nonsense,  says  the  average 
man. 

Yet  would  you  stake  your  credit  upon  the  opposite?  Ble.«;sed 
are  the  Hitlers  for  they  shall  Inherit  the  earth!  Would  you?  Grant 
him  every  temporary  victory  you  think  possible  Would  you  say 
that  In  the  long  run  he  will  inherit  the  earth?  I  know  no  Intelli- 
gent person  who  thinks  that.     All  history  rises  up  against  that. 

EMPIRES   BUILT  ON   FORCE  FADE  AWAY 

Like  children's  sand  houses  built  upon  the  shore,  age  after  age 
the  tides  of  destiny  have  risen  and  wiped  cut  the  empires  built 
on  force  Of  all  contrasts  In  history  none  could  t>e  more  dispro- 
portionate than  that  between  the  Roman  Empire  on  one  s.de  and 
Calvary's  cross  upon  the  other.  Yet  the  Roman  Empire  has  fallen 
and  many  another  empire  since,  like  children's  blocks  toppling  m  a 
row.  but  still  that  cross  stands  and  haunts  the  conscience  of  the 
world. 

So  I  think  Jesus  sat  many  a  day  upon  the  hills  above  Nazareth 
and  looked  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  stretching  mile  after  mile 
before  his  gnze.  There  the  historic  battles  of  the  world  had  been 
\  fcmght.  There  the  empires  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  had 
clashed.  Aee  after  age  violence  had  met  violence  and  kings  and 
pharaohs  had  fallen  In  futility,  and  Satan  had  never  cast  out  Satan 
yet. 

It  was  from  that  vision,  not  first  of  an  Ideal  but  of  the  facts,  that 
Josus  went  out.  I  think,  determined,  though  he  died  for  it.  to  Intro- 
duce Into  the  world  a  new  and  revolutionary  ethic — meet  111  will 
with  good  will,  dare  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  evil  answering  evil, 
never  fight  wrong  with  wrong.     Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan. 

THE  PROPER  trSE   OF  FORCE 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  use  of  force  Is  satanlc  Coercion  has 
Its  proper  place  In  life,  always  Indicating  a  pathological  condition 
but  capable  of  salutary  use  In  the  Interests  of  the  whole  commu- 
I  nity.  as.  for  example,  against  the  Insane  or  the  criminal.  E^en  In 
such  realms,  however,  the  Christian  ethic  has  been  so  far  Influen- 
tial that  not  retaliation  but  cure  and  reformation  have  become  the 
test  and  aim  of  Intelligent  procedure. 

Because  one  believes  In  municipal  police  one  Is  not  by  any  logic 
driven,  its  some  seem  to  suppose,  to  believe  In  war.    War  Is  a  highly 


spjclallzed  form  of  force,  in  Its  preparations,  procedures,  and  re- 
sults distinguishable  from  any  other  of  force's  exhibitions.  One 
may  believe  In  the  police  and  think  dueling  wrong;  one  may  grant 
the  salutary  nature  of  coercion  communally  applied  for  the  good 
of  all  and  still  think  gladiatorial  shows  are  unmitigated  and  out- 
moded evil. 

WAR  IS  SATANIC.  AND  ONLY  SATAN  CAINS 

So  one  mny  pray  and  work  for  an  tiltimate  International  com- 
munity. In  which  the  collective  security  of  all  Is  the  aim  cf  all.  and 
the  policing  of  the  world  Is  the  Joint  affair  of  all.  and  may  still  see 
clearly  that  at  the  pn-sent  moment  no  war  will  mean  that  or  any- 
thing aimed  in  that  direction,  but  will  be  the  old  satanlc.  retalia- 
tory prtx^ss.  motived  by  Im.perlallstlc  ambitions  and  wa^ed  with 
sadistic  savagery  to  an  end  catastrophlcally  evil.  War  Is  satanlc, 
and  only  Satan  has  an3rthlng  to  pain  from  It. 

However  some  may  doubt  the  possibility  of  applying  this  prin- 
ciple to  public  affairs,  how  can  one  doubt  its  magisterial  power  In 
personal  relationships?  I  would  almost  venture  to  say  that  any 
special  Oneness  of  spirit  that  anybody  here  possesses  Is  his  becau.se 
sometime  he  has  lived  at  th-^  receiving  end  of  this  ethical  principle. 

For  there  are  three  kinds  of  gtxidness  In  the  world.  Pli-?-t.  coerced 
goodness,  where  someone  Is  good  to  us  because  we  can  require  It. 
That  Is  not  impressive  Then  there  is  deserved  goodness,  where  we 
have  be?n  good  to  someone  and  now.  quid  pro  quo.  so  much  for  so 
much  he  is  pood  to  us.  That  Is  not  deeply  impressive  Then  there 
Is  undeserved  goodness,  where  we  have  been  unworthy,  ungenerous, 
unkind,  unjust,  and.  lo!  someone  comes  back  at  us  with  good  will 
and  friendliness. 

Prom  the  days  at  home  when  our  parents  so  treated  us.  through 
all  our  lives,  no  force  has  reached  so  deep,  laid  hold  so  hard,  lifted 
BO  powerfully  as  that  Thank  God  not  everybody  has  slapped  back 
at  us.  Thank  God  some  people  did  go  the  second  mile  with  us. 
The  salvation  of  the  world  depends  on  the  multiplication  of  people 
who  understand  and  practice  that  adventurous  ethic. 

WHAT    SHALL    AMERICA    OO? 

Do  not  represent  me  as  having  said  that  It  Is  simple  to  apply 
this  principle  to  the  world's  large  affairs.  It  is  desperately  difficult. 
No  one  of  us  is  wise  enough  to  see  around  the  next  corner.  Only 
as  Americans  this  seems  clear,  that  we  are  at  the  fork  of  the  road 
and  that  either  we  are  going  to  throw  the  vast  Influence  of  this 
Nation  on  the  side  of  these  constructive  forces  that  make  for  inter- 
national good  will  and  conffrcnce  Instead  of  violence  or  else  we 
are  In  for  nn  era  dominated  by  our  aping  of  our  enemies. 

They  make  war!  We  make  war!  They  build  vast  armaments! 
We  build  vast  armaments!  They  use  poison  gas!  We  use  poison 
gas!  Thev  ray.  All  restrictions  off  on  the  most  brutal  instincts  of 
mankind!  We  say  the  same,  until  once  more,  fighting  evil  with 
evil  until  we  are  the  evil  that  we  fight,  far  from  conquering  our 
enemies  we  let  them  make  u.';  after  their  own  image. 

So  at  Icnfi  last,  at  the  end  of  a  ruinous  era,  we  shall  be  facing 
again  the  question — which  God  prant  us  grace  to  face  now  before 
It  Is  too  late — "How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?  " 
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Mr.  GARTNER.  Mr.  Sprnkcr,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  as  guest  speaker  for  the  United 
Businessmen  Association  of  Philadelphia  over  station  WFIL 
on  January  13,  1940: 

My  fellow  citizens,  it  Is  my  purpose  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to 
me  to  give  to  my  listeners  an  unbiased  and  concise  picture  of  the 
problems  facing  Congres.s.  and  therefore  Itclng  the  Nation,  for  I 
bellev?  Congress  Is  the  pulse  of  the  Nation,  giving  a  true  picture  of 
the  h?artbeat — the  people. 

Under  our  beautiful  and  unequaled  system  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  radio,  the  American  public  is  the  best  Informed  In  the  world. 
One  cf  the  greatrsi  liberties  that  we  enjoy  in  th.s  country  is  the 
fact  that  no  one  te:is  us  what  we  may  or  may  not  read,  hear,  or  tay 
This  condition  makes  for  the  supreme  health  of  cur  democratic 
form  of  government.  This  permits  me  to  come  befoie  this  great 
un.'«en  audience  to  speak  from  my  heart  of  the  American  sceue  as 
I  view  it.  Tbe  thlng.s  I  say  to  you  today  are  my  own  expressions 
and  Ideas,  neither  dictated  nor  prescribed  by  any  master  other  than 
my  own  con.«cience 

Having  made  a  fiying  return  from  Washington  to  fill  this  most 
welcome  engagement,  I  feel  that  I  will  have  made  a  worth-while 


trip  if  I  can  leave  with  you  some  idea  of  the  mapnltude  and  serious- 
ness of  the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  As  you  know,  in  ordinary  times 
the  duties  of  a  Congres.sman  are  many  and  manifold.  In  normal 
days  a  Cor.gressman  develops  a  huge  business  For  instance,  during 
the  second  session  of  the  pre*ien'.  Seventy-sixth  Congress  my  own 
ofBce  had  to  read,  study,  and  answer  some  6.000  letters  on  the  neu- 
trality measure  alone.  Besides  the  tusk  of  studying  legislation  and 
.attending  meetings  of  the  Hou.se  and  of  committees.  Innumerable 
constltuentis  bring  a  wide  variety  of  problems  to  their  Congressmen. 
This  exchange  ot  problems,  this  trading  of  Ideas,  this  constant  con- 
tact with  the  people  who  enabled  me  to  reach  the  office  which  I  so 
proudly  hold,  have  been  invaluabl'^  in  guiding  my  actions  In  Wath- 
ingtun.  Truly.  Congressmen,  above  all  other  persons  in  public  office, 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  servants  of  tht  perple, 
answriahle  at  all  times  to  their  con.-titaents.  A  Cont;rei-6man  who 
attempts  lo  shut  himself  off  Irom  the  cltizeiury  would  be  as  senstlcbs 
as  the  proverbial  ostrich. 

I  modestly  believe  that  this  present  term  will  develop  Into  one  of 
the  most  momentous  In  the  history  of  our  democratic  fonn  of  rov- 
erntnent,  and  I  believe  that  paramount  to  all  the  problems  are  those 
concerning  affair^  here  at  home. 

As  usual,  the  session  began  with  a  Budget  message  from  the 
President,  yihich.  In  It.self,  requires  endless  hours  of  study.  It  is 
not  my  Intent  to  bore  you  wltii  long  lists  of  figures  that  have  been 
so  prominently  displayed  in  the  local  pres.** — figures  which  of  them- 
selves are  staggeilug  and  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  average 
citizen.  It  is  too  early  m  the  session  to  keep  these  figures  alive, 
for  they  will  be  many  times  revised  before  any  appropriations  are 
made.  Besides,  figures  In  themselves  do  not  always  give  a  true 
picture,  and  even  trained  statisticians  and  economists  differ  widely 
in  their  Interpretations.  That  we  must  have  money  to  run  the 
affairs  of  our  Government  is  elemental — the  amount  a  question 
mark.  Admittedly,  the  President  says,  national  defense  must  bo 
strengthened  and  the  tremendous  cost  of  relief  reduced.  In  study- 
ing this  Budget  message  we  must  bear  In  mind  the  fact  that  the 
per  capita  debt  lor  all  branches  of  Government  has  grown  from 
$59  28  m  1913  lo  nearly  $500  per  person  last  year.  We  must  bear 
In  mind  that  some  day  a  start  must  be  made  toward  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  which  will  be  a  very  painful  undertaking,  lor  those 
who  have  subscribed  to  the  belief  that  we  have  been  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing  are  due  for  a  rude  awakening,  and  the  sooner  it 
comes,  to  my  mind,  the  better  off  we  shall  be. 

Another  primary  essent.al  of  this  and  future  terms  of  Congre.-a 
Is  to  keep  Americans  united  for  peace.  Of  course.  It  Is  Inevitable.  In 
times  of  war  r.broad,  that  we  approach  a  consideration  of  our  home 
problems  by  way  of  di.scus.'ing  foreign  affairs,  but  we  must  not  loj-e 
sight  of  home  is.sues  because  of  complications  overseas  There  can 
be  no  more  illuminating  picture  of  what  happens  to  nations  wliose 
internal  plight  becomes  desperate  than  wbat  is  going  on  across  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

We  must  admit  that  we  cannot  shut  the  door  to  the  economic 
results  of  Europe's  hostilities,  but  it  Is  gratifying  to  report  that  the 
unanimous  opinion  In  the  Congress  is  unalterably  lor  kf^eplng 
America  out  of  those  hostilities.  To  this  end  there  are  many  steady- 
ing forces  in  the  United  States  constantly  bringing  their  ideas  to 
the  Members  cf  the  Congress.  The  United  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, under  whose  auspices  I  speak  today,  has  dene  an  excellent 
Job  of  rallying  public  opinion.  One  of  the  greatest  forces  for  good 
In  the  Nation  today  are  the  veterans'  organizations,  amoiig  wnose 
m'-mb'^rs  I  am  proud  to  be  numbered,  and  who  are  constantly  on 
the  Jcb  of  educating  the  general  public  to  think  and  act  neutrally, 
to  think  and  act  In  the  best  Interests  of  God  and  country,  to  think 
and  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  democracy  as  .set  forth 
in  th?  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  men  who  participated  in  America's 
wars  are  still  serving  with  far  more  valuable  ammunition  than  that 
which  fires  guns  and  destroys  lives;  It  Is  tlie  ammunition  that  builds 
peace  and  good  will.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  truly  American 
oiganlzatlons — fraternal,  civic,  and  religious — cooperating  with  and 
augmenting  each  other.  I  say  "religious"  becau.se  this  Nation  is 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  religion  and  tolerance:  so  long  as 
those  piinclples  survive,  so  long  will  peace  in  America  survive. 

Again  a  further  problem  arises  In  the  President  s  request  for  taxeg 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  needed  delense  increase.  Wc  musi  bear  In 
mind  the  already  heavy  burden  of  taxes  paid  by  our  people ---em- 
ployers and  employees,  wage  earners  and  Jobless,  younp;  and  old. 
If  we  are  cognizant  of  these  burdens,  you  can  reaciily  see  that  no 
Member  cf  Ccn;;icss  can  ru.'h  blindly  In  to  cast  a  yea  or  nay  vote. 
Wc  must  first  determine  what  would  be  the  best  defense  policy — 
how  much  we  are  exp)ected  to  defend.  As  you  can  readily  see,  this 
in  itself  could  well  take  up  the  time  of  an  entire  session. 

We  all  desire  a  Nation  so  well  defended  from  within  and  without 
that  no  enemy  would  ever  dare  challenge  cur  right  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony,  a  Navy  second  to  none,  an  armed  force  beyond  ques- 
tion the  most  efficient,  loyal,  and  ready  for  any  emergency.  May  I 
digress  for  a  moment  to  discuss  the  enemy  within  cur  gates,  for 
thoy  form  a  majcr  part  of  our  home  problems.  It  Is  gratifying  to 
read  !n  the  report  of  that  splendid  investigating  group  known  as 
the  Dies  committee  that  subversive  thcught  and  action  is  declining. 
But  that  does  not  say  that  we  can  sit  back  and  claim  victory.  The 
patriotic  fervor  that  has  aroused  our  citizens  to  combat  subversive 
elements  must  br  maintained  until  every  vestige,  every  iota  of  un- 
American  thought  has  been  washed  from  our  shores.  We  must 
never  cease  in  cur  campaign  to  awaken  Americans  to  their  civio 
duty.  We  must  never  lessen  or  fail  to  keep  alight  the  fires  of  Jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  democracy.  We  must  be  Jealous  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  and  make  it  our  bounden  duty  to  see  that  none  shall 
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trarr^^pss  thprecn  We  must  truard  our  youth  and  protect  them 
Iroin  the  poiaon  of  foreign  Icieolcgies.  We  must  keep  ever  before 
the  pubhc  the  glorlen  that  are  Amertcas.  Our  youth  must  have  an 
Undevlatlng  faith  that  the  FU.Terings  of  Valley  Forge,  the  trials  and 
trlbulattcns  of  '61  and  '65.  the  (xplolts  and  valor  of  98.  the  great 
deeds  of  17  and  18  have  given  th^m  acres  of  diamonds  far  richer 
thiin  any  vague  promises  of  a  Utopia  beyond  our  shores.  How 
anyone  who  for  a  s.ngle  day  cculd  walk  the  sireets  of  our  belovei 
city,  seeing  and  gieetiiig  frUncls  as  man  to  man.  seeing  cur  free 
commerce,  pecple  going  Into  churches  of  their  choice.  r!ding  vehicles 
pt  their  choice,  coming  and  going  as  they  will,  pursuing  happiness 
In  the:r  own  way.  and  still  lock  across  the  seas  for  guidance,  is 
teycnd  me  Anycn?  who  v.'c.iid  rcfu"e  to  defend  with  his  very  life 
the  richiieos  and  ful'.ncss  of  these  acres  of  diamonds  certainly  has 
no  right  to  protection  here. 

I  regret  the  time  does  not  permit  to  go  Into  the  ramlflcation.s  of 
recipr.  cil-traUe  treaties  end  tarliTs.  except  to  say  that  they  require 
deep  study  by  exp  rts  of  varying  economic  theories  and  a  wide 
eicharpe  of  vlew<»  before  anything  concrete  can  be  evolved 

Another  home  problem,  and  one  which  may  develop  into  the  most 
Important  of  all.  is  that  of  the  relations  between  labor  and  industry 
and  UT^mployinent.  Admittedly,  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 
Is  un»-atlsfactory  to  both  the  sincere  labor  union  and  to  the  em- 
ployers of  labor.  Admittedly,  by  both  sides.  It  must  be  made 
equitable  to  al!  but  ro  that  funhi^r  mistakes  may  be  prevented 
and  Itu-ther  botched  laws  written  upon  the  statute  books,  thorough 
and  cc.mplete  study  of  all  phases  of  the  question  must  be  made 
be'ore  action  is  taken.  It  Is  lutiie  to  talk  of  a  natum  united  icr 
peace  so  long  as  de^^potlc  laws  which  foment  conditions  of  strife 
remain  on  the  statute  tx>oks.  hut  It  Is  eqtially  futile  to  believe 
that  this  situation  can  t>e  righted  in  any  limited  space 

From  the  foregoing  ycu  can  readily  see  that  our  foreign  policy 
should  not  be  overstressed  at  the  expense  of  heme  problems  Mil- 
lions are  unemployed,  billions  of  hoarded  do'lars  so  neces.«ary  to 
create  business  and  industry  are  still  being  withheld  from  Invest- 
ment through  uncertamty.  Only  settlement  of  our  domestic  affairs 
can  jstart  the  wheels  of  true  recovery  and  lasting  prosperity.  I 
think  I  can  speak  for  the  vast  majority  of  my  fellow  members  of 
Congrt'ss  when  I  say  that  we  will  attack  these  problems  in  the  true 
American  spirit  of  fair  play  by  always  bearing  in  mind  that  two- 
party  p«ilitic8  is  the  very  backbone  of  cur  American  system  of 
dcmicracy;  that  honest  difference  of  opinion  with  those  In  office 
Is  the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen.  We  must  not  be  swayed 
by  brilliant  oratory,  by  half  truths,  by  innuendoes:  we  must  bear  In 
mind  that  no  party  or  group  has  a  copyright  on  the  best  road  to 
peace  and  prosperity. 

I  asAure  you  that  I  will  attack  these  problems  wholeheartedly 
and  open-mlndedly.  and.  believe  me.  my  every  vote  will  be  cast 
solely  on  the  principle  that  I  th  nk  my  actions  are  guided  by  what 
X  believe  is  best  for  this  Nation  we  love 

To  you.  Mr  Trelster.  and  to  the  United  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion, my  slncerest  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  being  with  you  today. 


The  Cost  of  Tinkciinpr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  17,  1940 


EDITORIAL     FROM     TTIE     CHICAGO     HERALD-EXAMINER     OP 

JANUAHY  8.   1940 


"The  present  administration,"  he  declares  "has  been  tinkering 
with  the  problem  for  7  years 

"While  encouraging  imports  from  foreign  farmers,  it  has  spent 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  bolster  the  income 
of  the  American  farmer,  and  designedly  It  has  undertaken  to  buy 
his  iidependcnce  of  action." 

Mr.  Peek  calls  this  an  Intolerable  situation,  "created  by  Increasing 
costs  of  production  and  decreasing  production  itself,  and  by  ex- 
panding imports  enormously  not  only  depressing  home  markets, 
but  displacing  American  Jobs" 

Asserting  that  foreign  farm  products  come  from  countries  where 
lower  wage  and  living  standards  prevail,  Mr.  Peek  says: 

"If  our  farmers  have  to  compete  In  such  a  market  as  that,  how 
can  they  be  compensated  except  by  a  hand-cut?  ' 

He  .-ays.  and  he  should  know,  having  been  in  the  New  Deal  at 
the  outset,  that  the  trouble  with  the  New  Deal  farm  program  Is 
that  It  is  based  on  "too  many  blueprints  "  and  Is  shaped  by  "too 
many  bright  young  architects." 

"It  is  well  dcmorslratcd,  '  says  Mr.  Peek,  "that  production  cannot 
be  controlled,  nor  can  competing  imports  l>e  allowed  on  the  theory 
that  they  ral^e  buying  power. 

"Let  us  not  camouflage  the  fact  that  domestic  prices  must  be  a 
little  higher,  but  how  much  better  that  is  than  pouring  out  money 
in  subsidies  for  wasteful  Government  bureaus  to  police  and 
distribute" 

Intimating  that  the  purported  reciprocal -trade  policies  and  agree- 
ments of  the  American  State  Department  tie  American  farm  prices 
to  world  markets.  Mr.  Peek  significantly  warned: 

"So  long  as  we  keep  agricultural  prices  tied  to  world  price  levels 
this  question  will  be  with  us  unless  we  submerge  the  farmer  and 
industrial  worker  to  the  wage  levels  and  living  standards  of  foreign 
countries" 

Mr    Peek's  conclusion  Is  Inescapably  sound  and  American. 

"We  ^^hould,"  he  advises,  "reorganize  the  Tariff  Commiision  into  a 
real  foreign-trade  board  and  make  It  responsible  to  Congress  aiid 
the  President  for  policies  of  foreign  trade  and  financial  transactions, 
confining  the  State  Department  to  the  diplomatic  activities  and 
policies  which  have  been  Its  traditional  sphere." 

In  short.  American  agriculture  should  be  protected  against  Its 
acts  and  policies,  and  It  should  not  be  solicitous  of  foreign  welfare 
and  covetous  of  foreign  applause,  to  the  detriment  and  disparage- 
ment of  American  welfare  and  opinion. 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rfcord.  I  iticlude  the  following 
ed  torial  from  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner  of  January  8, 
1940: 

[From  the  Chicago  Heraid-Examlner  of  January  8.  1940 1 

THK    COST    or    TINKERING 

George  N  Peck,  who  administered  the  agricultural  program  of  the 
New  Deal  In  its  early  days  and  parted  company  with  it  when  the 
original  objectives  were  abandoned,  recently  analyzed  the  present 
farm  t>roblem  for  the  Hears"   newspapers. 

Mr   Peek  is  a  good  agricultural  authority,  and  reliable. 

V/hen  he  says  the  f.irm  policies  of  the  New  Di-al.  particularly  the 
pclicy  of  encouraging  and  promoting  ruinous  foreign  comp?tition 
with"  American  agriculture,  are  responsible  for  current  agricultural 
depression,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  meritorious  and  tuiprejudlced 
opinion 

Mr  Peck  says  all  of  that  and  much  more. 

He  says  the  present  system  of  burdensome  approprlatlon.s  by 
Concress  for  the  relief  of  agriculture  will  t>e  necessary  only  as  lor.g 
as  the  Cfovernment  continues  to  impos»  unsound  and  unwise  forei^jn 
competitive  conditions  upon  American  agriculture. 


The  President  Should  Speak  for   Him.^self 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUXDT 

oy  SOITH   IWKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7iesday.  January  17.  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
morning's  Washington  paper.*:  carry  the  news  that  the  State 
Democratic  chairman  of  Ohio,  one  Arthur  L.  Limbach,  has 
announced  that  "Ohio's  52  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  will  go  there  ready  to  .support  the  renomi- 
nation  of  President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term,"  I  think  it  is 
now  a  safe  assumption  to  conclude  that  Frankhn  Roosevelt  is 
an  active  aspirant  for  a  third-term  nomination  if  he  can  get 
It  by  use  of  all  means  at  his  command.  Consequently.  I  feel 
that  the  edUorial  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarko  will  make 
fruitful  reading:  for  members  of  all  parties,  since  it  discusses 
sometliing  very  vital  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  self-government. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  action  of  Ohio  Democrats  was 
taken  without  the  tacit  consent,  if  not  the  direct  promotion, 
of  the  President  himself;  the  device  of  using  Senator  Ucv\- 
HEY  as  a  favorite-son  "front"  to  provide  a  stalking  horse  for 
hold  ng  "third  termites"  in  line  is  a  thin  disguise  of  the 
administration's  ambitions.  The  evidence  indicating  the 
President's  great  desire  to  capture  the  third-term  nomination 
is  increasing  every  day.  The  timidity  of  all  other  Democratic 
Presidential  aspirant.'= — with  the  exception  of  courageous  and 
capjable  Mr.  J.kck  Garner — in  announcing  themselves  indicates 
the  fear  of  the  administrative  "crack-down"  which  would  fol- 
low such  announcement.  Such  Rooseveltian  hatchet  men  as 
Ickes  and  Jackson  would  speedily  deliver  hymns  of  hale 
against  le.sser  men  than  Mr.  G.\rner  who  would  dare  to  an- 
noimc?  themselves  in  opposit.on  to  the  President's  personal 
ambitions.  The  pathetic  spectacle  of  the  rapidly  fading 
McNutt.  who  is  trying  to  sell  himself  as  a  leader  of  men  and 
a  man  of  Presidential  capabilities,  when  by  his  own  cmis- 
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sicn  his  courage  and  stamina  Is  of  such  synthetic  stuff  that 
he  prefaces  his  please-vote-for-me  speeches  v^lth  the  vapid 
confession  that  he  is  a  candidate  "only  if  the  President  tells 
me  I  can  run,"  is  sufficiently  unattractive  to  deter  many  other 
"if  candidates"  from  seeking  the  Democratic  nomination. 
Tlius  the  President  drives  other  possible  aspirants  to  co\'er 
or  forces  thorn  to  campaign  under  such  ridiculous  circum- 
stances that  the  public  loses  all  confidence  in  their  qualities 
of  leadership  and  self-decision. 

The  attached  editorial  states  the  case  fairly  and  fully 
against  the  fulfillment  of  the  President's  apparent  ambitions 
to  get  the  tJiird  nomination  "even  if  he  has  to  organize  a 
self-inspired  draft  movement"  to  get  it.  In  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  greatest  indictments  of  the  New  Deal  and  of  the  entire 
Roosevelt  regime  is  the  fact  that  it  has  permitted  no  other 
leaders  to  develop  or  to  reach  the  headlines  except  the  Chief 
himself.  As  a  Republican.  I  am  glad  our  party  has  a  steadily 
growing  list  of  Presidential  aspirants  with  courage  enough 
to  become  bona  fide  candidates.  I  am  happy  to  belong  to  a 
party  not  so  devoid  of  leadership  that  it  must  rely  upon  the 
advice  or  ambitions  of  one  man  to  determine  its  destiny.  I 
am  proud  to  belong  to  a  party  which  reflects  the  true  spirit 
of  the  American  system. 

In  a  country  with  more  educational  institutions  than  any 
other  f\ve  countries  in  the  world,  it  represents  a  terrific  in- 
dictment of  their  output  and  methods  to  assume  that  we  have 
presently  only  1  man  out  of  130,000,000  who  is  \^ise  or  abl^ 
enough  to  serve  as  President.  Such  a  philosophy  of  "defeat- 
ism." it  is  true,  is  in  harmony  with  the  New  D?al  defeatist 
attitude  that  with  one-third  of  our  people  under-housed  and 
under-fed  we  must  nevertheless  reduce  and  curtail  farm  pro- 
duction in  order  to  raise  farm  prices,  with  nn  admis.sion  of 
the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  improve  methods  of  distri- 
bution to  fc'-d  more  people  additional  food  produced  at  better 
prices.  With  48  separate  States  training  public  leaders  in 
their  legislatures  and  in  their  official  executive  departments 
and  with  innumerable  county  and  city  governments  providing 
training  opportunities  for  potential  national  leaders,  it  is  a 
sorry  sort  of  pessimism  which  must  pervade  the  Democratic 
Party  when  it  prepares  to  confess  it  has  no  other  leader 
capable  of  carrying  the  torch  than  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House.  If  that  is  true  in  1940,  and  if  by  some 
unfortunate  miracle  the  President  should  be  reelected  for  a 
third  term,  how  much  more  true  this  same  predicament  would 
be  in  1944.  And  by  1948  perhaps  men  of  all  parties  would 
suffer  from  the  same  fears  which  now  inhibit  men  like  McNutt 
and  Hull  and  Wallace  and  other  "careful-hopefuls." 

Americans  should  remember  that  the  \'ioIation  of  our  third- 
term  tradition  to  permit  Presidents  to  rule — I  use  "rule"  ad- 
visedly, because  with  such  protracted  regimes  they  would  no 
longer  puiport  to  "serve" — the  people  for  12  or  16  years  would 
be  to  do  in  America  the  thing  we  are  so  loudly  disapproving 
in  the  totalitarian  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe.  After  all, 
12  years  is  a  longer  period  of  one-man  rule  than  is  chalked 
up  by  most  of  the  one-man  governments  of  Europe.  This 
country  must  not  yield  to  the  totalitarian  influences  from 
abroad  to  the  extent  of  adopting  their  objectives,  if  not  their 
metliods,  at  home.  With  so  many  other  issues  confronting 
the  country,  it  will  be  unfortunate  if  the  question  of  abandon- 
in?  government  by  the  pecple  for  government  by  family 
dj-nasties  sliould  become  the  big  is.sue  in  the  1940  campaign; 
but  if  the  Democratic  Party  is  really  so  devoid  of  leadership 
that  it  can  produce  no  ether  candidate,  we  Republicans  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  let  America  speak  for  itself,  once 
ard  for  all,  on  this  epcch-making  decision.  The  biggest  con- 
tribution this  country  can  make  today  to  a  world  quaking 
from  totalitarianism  and  cne-man  autocrats  would  be  to 
demonstrate  in  1940  that  wf  can  change  Executives — not 
necessarily  parties — in  this  country  in  an  orderly  fashion  and 
that  the  common  people  of  the  country  are  still  capable  of 
governing  them.selves  and  of  developing  a  steady  succession  of 
new  leadersliip.  It  would  have  a  fatal  effect  throughout  the 
world  if  we  at  this  time  were  to  collectively  confess  our  own 
allegiance  to  one-man  government. 


The  following  editorial  Is  from  South  Dakota's  leading 
dally  newspaper,  the  Sioux  Palls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus  Leader: 

THI   PRESIDENT  EHOULO   SPKAK 

The  Impreeslcn  prows  that  President  Roosevelt  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  a  third  term 

But  as  lonp  a.s  he  falls  to  sj>eak.  uncertainty  In  respect  to  hl8 
Intentions  will  exi.«t 

Obvlomly.  rtyarciless  of  any  decision  he  may  have  made  In  his 
Inner  mind,  he  is  eager  to  ma  ntain  this  uncertainty.  Ho  wants  tlie 
people  to  continue  to  regard  him  a.«;  a  prospective  candidate 

In  so  doiup.  he  violates  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  thlrd-torni  tra- 
dition He  Indicates  he  Is  loyuig  with  the  poeslbihties  of  an  addi- 
tional term. 

In  as  vigorous  an  editorial  as  we  have  seen  on  the  subject,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  Insl.sts  that  the  President  should  state  that  he  Is  not 
a  candidate  for  a  third  term. 

The  Sun  gives  voice  to  lU  attitude  In  the  following  forceful 
paragraphs : 

"We  have  lodt^ed  In  the  Prt-sld-  ntlal  office  such  power  a'>  V/ashlr.g- 
ton  and  JcfT^ibon.  In  thfir  prescient  concern  for  the  future,  never 
imagined  We  have  given  the  President  command  of  a  veritable 
army  ol  offlceholdeis,  and  the  polentlailiies  of  this  army  are  known 
to  every  politician  In  the  land  We  have  given  the  Piesldcnt  con- 
trol, direct  or  indirect,  over  payment  of  subsidies  to  citizens  which 
run  InLo  bilUons  of  dollars  annually.  We  have  given  the  Pr'^sideiit. 
acting  through  obedient  subordinates,  authority  to  make  regula- 
tions which  have  the  force  of  law  In  governing  the  lues  and  the 
property  of  130  000.000  human  beings. 

"This  unprecrdented  f)ower  must  not  remalji  for  long  In  any 
man  s  hands." 

In  conclusion  It  offers  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
President  Roosevelt : 

"Measuring  all  these  considerations,  general  and  particular,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  candidacy  for  a  third  term  would  be  a  peril  in  the  life 
of  the  American  people.  In  the  lung  view  It  would  be  a  peril  to 
our  nallunal  economy  and  our  pilltical  InsLltutions.  In  the  Im- 
mediate fuiuro  it  would  be  a  peril  to  orderly  relations  within  the 
Government,  whether  the  Immediate  future  holds  In  store  for  this 
Nation  peace  or  war. 

"It  Is  a  peril  which  ought  definitely  to  be  removed.  And  the 
threat  of  that  peril  ought  dcnnltely  to  be  renKncd.  The.se  are  not 
times  for  the  growth  of  such  suspicion,  In  the  Congress  and  in 
public  places,  as  must  Inevitably  follow  from  silence  on  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's part  while  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  his  diplomatic  corps, 
arid  others  within  his  Intimate  group,  openly  atten.pt  to  promote 
a  third  term.  Tliese  arc  times  when.  alx>ve  all  else,  iliere  Is  need 
for  that  mutual  trust  and  that  sense  of  solid  foundr.tlons  which 
follow  from  respect  In  high  places  for  tested  principles  and  tesieU 
precepts. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  should  declare  publicly  his  obedience  to  the  ixn- 
WTitten  rule  against  the  third  term." 

The  statement  from  the  Sun  carries  weight  because  of  Its  logic. 
It  carries  additional  weight,  however,  because  it  is  an  old-time 
Democratic  newspajser — «  newspaper  that  through  the  years  has 
cherished  the  ln<=tltut!ons  befriended  by  the  pany  which  President 
Roosevelt  now  repres<<nts  in  Washington. 

A  democracy  cannot  be  a  one-man  nation.  To  say  that  there  Is 
no  one  who  can  succeed  Roosevelt  is  to  assert  that  ■we  arc  Incapable 
of  governing  ourselves. 


Let  Us  Think  Sanely 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OHEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7iesday,  January  17,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  GEORGE  W.  PEAVY 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Peavy,  president  of  Oregon  State  College: 

Lft  Us  Think  Sakely 
(By  Dr.  George  W.  Pea\'y.  president.  Oregon  State  College) 

In  this  atmosphere  of  peace.  wl*h  these  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women,  boiiyant  and  free,  planning  and  building;  for  lives  of 
service  and  usefulness,  it  srems  like  introducing  a  d'srordant  note 
in  a  beautiful  harmony  to  speak  of  wars,  or  sordid  ambitions  of  the 
slaughter  of  women  and  children,  of  pestilence  arid  famine,  of 
unspeakable  brutalities  Infllctetl  upon  innocent  people.  Yet  I  vividly 
recall,  as  do  others  In  this  room,  days  like  thrs-^  and  scenes  uke 
these  22  years  ago  on  the  campus  of  our  own  Oregon  State  College. 
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Nature  was  as  Irtnd  then  as  now  Students  were  as  happy  and  care- 
free, as  ambitiou.s.  and  as  hopeful  as  the  members  of  this  student 
body  are  today.  With  a  wide  ocean  between  our  country  and  war- 
mad  Europe  we  felt  remote  and  Ferure.  But  In  brief  months  Insidi- 
ous propaganda,  malicious  misrepresentations,  and  unfortunate 
Incidents  tran.sformed  a  placld-mmded.  peace-loving  nation  Into  a 
hy-sterical.  crusading,  revenge-seeking  people.  bcarins<  aloft  the  ban- 
ner of  human  liberty  and  having  for  their  great  Ideal  and  objective 
"making  the  wcrld  .safe  for  dcmocrary,"  Impelled  by  the  tremendous 
force  of  public  opinion,  we  declared  war  and  we  sent  more  than  a 
xniUlon  of  our  choicest  sons  to  the  slaughterhou.sc  of  Europe. 

AMiaUCA   MUST  FACE  THE   FACTS 

The  record  shows  It  happened  once.  It  can  happen  again.  It  will 
happen  again  unless  the  American  people  firmly  resolve  to  be  ruled 
by  reason  and  not  by  emotion,  to  sift  the  tiny  kernel  of  truth  out 
of  vast  masses  of  propaganda:  coolly  to  face  the  facts  of  history  to 
the  end  that  they  may  know  the  truth,  and  knowing  the  truth,  may 
be  kept  free  of  any  entanglements  with  the  unclean  and  sordid 
pclltical  mess  of  Europe. 

With  a  vivid  remembrance  and  knowledge  of  what  happened  to 
our  country  in  the  period  of  the  Great  World  War.  of  the  awful 
price  vk-e  paid  for  the  part  we  played  in  it,  and  having,  becaase  of 
this  knowledge  and  remembrance,  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  to 
you.  students  of  Oregon  State  College,  and  to  the  thousands  like 
you,  upon  whom  would  rest  the  burden  of  another  conflict  should  it 
come.  I  an\  compelled  to  co\in.sel  with  you.  hoping  that  I  may  help 
you  to  think  .straight  and  hoping,  too.  that  we  may  stand  united  on 
a  program  which  will  best  safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  United 
St;<tes  of  America. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  as  the  situation  now  stands,  the  war 
"~-~.^ln  F:urope  i.s  strictly  a  matter  of  European  concern.  Fundamen- 
^"tltUy.  this  war  does  not  differ  from  the  hundred  and  one  other  wars 
which,  since  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  have  been  fought  on 
European  soil.  There  have  been  wars  to  satisfy  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  princes,  emperors,  and  kings.  There  have  been  wars 
of  conquest — for  the  sake  of  conquest  alone.  There  have  been 
wars  because  virile  peoples  have  e.xpanded  their  populations  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  land  to  support  them  and  they  have  ?one  into 
battle  to  win  room  in  which  to  live.  Nations  have  been  wiped  out 
to  give  the  strong  a  better  chance  to  become  stronger.  Wars  have 
been  fought  and  thotisands  slaughtered  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

In  the  United  States  now  we  have  no  king  or  prince  or  emperor 
whose  vaulting  ambition  could  lead  us  to  the  field  of  battle  We. 
the  pe<5ple.  are  yet  the  rulers  of  America  There  is  In  the  spirit  of 
the  people  of  America  no  desire  for  conquest  of  other  lands.  With 
the  people  at  the  north  and  at  the  south  we  are  at  p«*ace  To  the 
east  and  to  the  west  the  oceans  touch  the  shores  of  no  lands  wh'ch 
we  covet.  Within  the  confines  of  our  R'^public  we  have  ample  ."-pace 
for  the  most  powerful,  the  best-cared-for  people  the  world  has  ever 
kno«-n. 

NFTTIIER    HONOR    NOR    SENTIMENT   IN   W.^R 

If  we  have  no  fundamental  rea.son  for  war,  have  we  obligation.^ 
to  Great  Britain  or  France  sufficiently  great  to  Justify  plunging 
this  Nation  into  a  foreign  war?  When  we  are  sentimentally  in- 
clined, we  speak  of  Eniiland  as  the  mother  country.  Just  how 
con-siderate  has  England  been  of  her  ofI.-;pring?  We  fought  Eng- 
land 8  long  years  because  she  refused  to  grant  us  representation 
In  return  for  the  taxes  we  paid.  When  the  struggling  young 
Nation  began  to  put  ships  tipon  the  seas  the  mother  country  played 
the  part  of  a  big  bully  with  cur  shipping  until  we  were  obliged 
to  battle  her  for  2  years  in  order  to  win  our  right  to  sail  the  lanes 
of  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  When  this  Nation,  for  4  years,  was 
engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  to  establish  the  principle  that  a 
nation  could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free,  England  tried  to 
bring  aid  and  comfort  to  the  South  by  breaking  the  blockade  of 
the  Southern  ports.  Only  as  long  ago  as  the  administration  of 
President  Cleveland,  England,  with  her  powerful  Navy,  tried  to 
— —  nullify  our  Monroe  Doctrine  by  establishing  a  stronghold  in  South 
America.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  World  War.  we  loaned  England 
vast  sums  of  money  which  in  past  years  she  has  .shown  no  in- 
cllnatlcn  to  pay.  With  this  record  of  lovliig  kindness,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  put  a  million  American  boys  on  the 
battle  line  in  Europe,  just  to  help  preserve  the  territories  of  the 
British  Einpire 

Shall  we  enter  this  world  war  because  America  has  a  great  obli- 
pfttlon  to  France?  As  every  high-school  boy  and  girl  knows,  Li 
Fayette  came  to  America  toward  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
t-ringlng  with  him  a  handful  of  French  troops,  and  helped  us  win 
the  war  with  E:  gland  But  remember.  France  was  at  war  with 
ITiigland.  Prance  had  lost  the  great  Canadian  covmtry  to  England 
and  France  was  glad  to  help  split  off  from  England  that  va.st  extent 
of  territory  from  Canada  to  Florida  which  became  the  Original 
Thirteen  States  The  part  lot  pat  icn  of  France  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution was  merelv  one  part  of  the  French  war  against  her  long- 
time foe  acrov'^s  the  Engli.-h  Channel  You  will  remember,  too,  that 
when  the  Uiuted  States  was  engaged  in  a  bitter  civil  war  the 
French,  with  the  help  of  the  En;:lish.  set  up  a  puppet  empire  in 
Mexico,  hoping  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, at  a  time  when  we  were  powerless  to  enforce  the  doctrine 
proc4aimed  by  President  Monrce.  The  United  States,  after  the 
Signing    of    tile   Versailles   Treaty,   ending    the    World   War.    loaned 


Prance  sums  which  now  amount  to  $4,000,000,000.  This  debt  of 
honor  the  Frenchman,  with  a  characteristic  shrug,  repudiates  with 
the  naive  remark.  'This  was  your  war  and  this  54.000.000,000  will 
help  pay  for  the  2  years  when  you  didn't  come  In." 

There  Is  neither  honor  nor  sentlm.ent  in  war.  England  and 
France,  bitter  foes  in  many  wars,  now  have  a  union  of  convenience 
bccaiLse  their  security  is  threatened  by  a  common  foe. 

Huler,  the  hysterical,  who  was  cast  up  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
by  fickle  chance,  at  a  tlm.e  when  Germany  was  mad  with  despair, 
whose  hands  are  red  with  the  Innocent  blood  of  thcu-sands  of  a 
persecuted  race:  Hitler  joins  forces  with  Stalin,  who  has  slain  his 
fellow  citlzen-s  by  the  hundred  thousand  because  he  thinks  thus 
more  firmly  to  fix  his  despotic  hold  upon  a  so-called  communistic 
state.  Hitler,  with  his  highly  mechanized  military  force,  ■without 
warning,  crushes  a  defenseless  nation  of  30  000  000  people  and 
throws  a  sop  of  half  the  conquered  territory  to  the  Russian  bear, 
Stalin  seizes  diminutive  Baltic  states  to  open  wider  his  window  on 
the  Baltic  Sea.  And  all  this  while  Mussolini  sits  back  like  a  treach- 
erous Roman  wolf  ready  to  dash  in  and  grab  his  bloody  portion  when 
the  battling  nations  are  locked  in  a  death  struggle.  I  repeat,  there 
Is  neither  sentiment  nor  honor  in  modern  European  warfare. 

Before  we  go  far  In  considering  the  participation  of  America  in 
ano'her  European  war  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  cost  -the  cost  in  men.  the  cost  in  money,  the  cost  In  social 
values.  The  nations  participating  in  the  World  War  lost  eight  and 
one-half  million  men.  Twenty-one  million  were  woiuided.  Starva- 
tion disposed  of  4,000.000  civilians.  The  nations  at  war  expended 
over  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  billions  in  treasure — more  than 
all  the  wealth  of  the  entire  Nation.  During  the  Great  War  we 
transported  more  than  a  nruUion  men  to  France.  More  than  126.000 
American  boys  were  killed  and  about  200.000  were  wounded,  many 
permanently  disabled.  How  many  were  permanently  diseased,  how 
many  splrlttially  and  morally  wrecked  the  records  cannot  show. 
Neither  can  the  records  show  the  years  of  suffering  of  the  diseased 
and  wounded  nor  the  billions  which  must  be  spent  "to  care  for 
him  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphans." 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  I  have  distinct  remembrance  of  the 
scenes  of  this  campus  when  America  went  into  the  war  I  saw 
cla.5srooms  deserted  as  boys  by  the  hundreds  enlisted  and  left  for 
the  camps.  I  saw  the  operation  of  the  selective  draft  as  other 
hundreds  were  called  to  the  colors.  I  saw  the  lines  of  anxiety 
deepen  on  the  faces  of  fathers  and  mothers  cs  their  boys  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  that  zone  of  mystery  "Somewhere  In  France"  These 
Oregon  State  College  boys,  with  alumni  and  faculty,  2.000  strong, 
went  with  high  purpose,  and  they  made  a  splendid  record.  We  saw 
them  return,  some  shell-shocked,  seme  maimed,  many  disillusioned. 
We  saw  them  try  desperately  to  pick  up  the  shattered  fragments  of 
their  civilian  lives.  Some  didn't  come  back,  but  found  their  final 
resting  places  under  little  white  crosses,  "where  popples  bloom,  on 
Flanders'  field." 

On  Oregon  State  College  campus,  we  erected  a  shrine  to  com- 
memorate the  sacrifices  of  our  boys  who  gave  themselves  .so  freely 
to  serve  their  country.  We  are  proud  of  our  Memorial  Union  and 
proud  of  the  service  flags  with  their  hundreds  of  stars,  some  In 
gold,  all  bearing  mute  witness  to  the  loyalty  of  the  sons  of 
Oregon  State. 

THROUGH  ADEQrA|rE  DEFENSE  PRESERVE  DFMOCRACT  IN  AMERICA 

I  have  expres.sed  tie  belief  that  this  war  is  not  our  war.  In  say- 
ing this  I  would  not  l>e  misunderstood.  I  believe  in  democracy. 
In  American  democracy.  With  a  great  American  I  can  say,  "The 
greatest  service  which  we  can  render  democracy  in  the  world  Is 
to  preserve  democracy  in  America.  The  way  in  which  we  can 
best  preserve  democracy  In  America  Is  to  stay  at  home  and  attend 
to  our  own  business.  We  might  win  a  war  and  lose  our  liberties." 
With  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  do  homage  to  the  great  men  who  supplied  the  Nation's 
leadership  through  all  Its  years  of  development.  I  believe  in  our 
free  American  institutions,  established  and  preserved  by  blood 
and  sacrifice.  I  believe  in  adequate  national  defense,  on  land,  on 
the  sea.  in  the  air.  I  am  glad  that  In  America  we  may  worship  as 
conscience  dictates.  I  rejoice  that  In  our  country  the  Government 
derives  Its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Great 
as  our  Nation  is,  I  know  that  It  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
that  the  people  do  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  In 
America  we  cannot  be  deprived  of  life  or  liberty  without  duo 
process  of  law  How  wonderful  It  Is.  In  America,  that  brother 
cannot  set  against  brother,  children  against  parents,  or  neighlwr 
against  neighbor,  that  we  can  live  in  peace  and  trust,  one  with 
another. 

Glorlcus  country,  this  United  States  of  ours.  Worth  preserving, 
worth  cherishing,  worth  defending,  by  every  sacrifice.  In  the.se 
times  of  trial,  when  the  nations  of  the  world  are  coming  to  grips, 
wlien  the  mighty  destroy  the  weak,  when  lust  for  power  obliterates 
all  sense  of  Justice,  when  the  plighted  word  of  a  nation's  ruler  Is 
held  as  lightly  as  a  vagrant  breeze,  when  men  by  the  million,  at 
the  command  of  a  despot,  are  being  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter. 
In  these  times  let  us  calmly  turn  our  thoughts  to  our  great  Re- 
public and  what  It  means  to  us.  And  let  us,  with  a  prayer  In  our 
hearts  and  with  determination  in  our  souls  renew  our  pledge  to 
the  nag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the  great  Repuljllo 
for  which  It  stanUa. 
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Aid  to  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OK   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  17,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  CEDAR   RAPIDS    (lOWAl    GAZETTE  OF 

JANUARY   15,  1940 


Mr,  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Sp?aker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.^  in  the  Recopd.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  of  January  15.  1940: 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  of  January  15.  1940) 

IXT'S    FE    WAPvY    OF    ENTTaTNG    THE    W.\R    BT    THE    BACK    ECX3R 

The  Associated  Press  reports  that  Cor^gress  Is  showing  consid- 
erable skittishnes.s  In  apprt^achlng  the  proposals  that  this  country 
do  something  mere  to  htlp  the  Finns  fight  the  Rui^iltins.  Members 
of  both  p.irUt's  arc  fearful  tliut  aid  to  Finland  ml^ht  violate 
American  neutrality. 

These  fears  are  well  grounded  In  considering  the  question  of 
aiding  Finland  certain  pretty  well-established  facts  should  be  borne 
m  mind    to  uit : 

1.  Pre.-ident  Roosevelt  and  other  dominant  leaders  in  the  admin- 
istration want  Great  Britain  and  France  to  win  their  war  against 
Hitler.  Thoy  would  like  to  aid  the  Allies  in  &ny  way  they  can 
without  raising  a  howl  of  popular  protest  here  In  the  United  States 
Naturally  they  haven't  said  this  In  so  many  woids,  but  they  have 
made  their  attitude  rufflciently  plain  to  all  who  appraise  their 
words  and  acts  with  reasonable  rare. 

2  The  desire  of  administration  leaders  to  help  the  Allies  Is 
hobbled  by  the  unmhtakable  desire  of  the  American  people  to  avoid 
ar.j-thlng  that  might  draw  this  country  into  the  war.  This  popular 
sentiment  Is  far  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  sympathy  most 
people  feel  toward  the  British  and  French  and  the  antagonism  they 
leel  against  the  Nazis. 

3  There  Is  a  strong  po.s.slbillty  that  the  Finnish  cause  and  the 
Allied  cause  may  be  merged  openly  in  the  near  future  Finland 
is  fighting  for  the  same  principles  the  Allies  prcfess  to  be  champion- 
ing Tho5e  principles  are  threatened  as  much  by  Stalin  as  by 
Hitler.  And  S'alin  is  in  cahoots  with  Hitler  A  military  situation 
might  easily  dtnelop  in  which  striking  at  Soviet  Russia  would  be 
the  most  eJT'X'tiv?  way  of  dealing  a  decisive  blow  to  Nazi  Germany. 

By  giving  direct  aid  to  Finland  the  United  States  might  maneuver 
Itpelf  into  a  position  In  which  it  would  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder 
with  E>;gland  and  France  in  the  European  struggle  for  power  It 
would  be  only  a  short  step  In  logic  th^n  to  the  contention  that 
ri»e  of  the  best  ways  to  aid  Finland  •▼culd  be  to  aid  the  Allies. 
In  those  circumstances  it  would  be  pointed  out  that  It  wouldn't 
be  sporting  of  us  to  leave  littl"  Finland  in  the  lurch  after  going 
out  of  our  way  to  help  her. 

In  short.  capltali?:ing  on  the  traditional  American  sympathy  for 
an  underdog  and  on  Amerl'-an  good  will  for  the  only  European 
war  debtor  that  has  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  this  cmmtry  could 
b«'  a  \'ery  slick  way  of  easing  the  United  States  into  the  European 
war  en  the  s'.d*^  of  the  Allies.  No  one  can  be  Bure  it  would  work 
cut  that  wav.  but  no  one  can  deny  that  It  could  From  the  most 
rptlmistic  viewpoint  the  chances  are  no  better  than  even.  Con- 
gress Is  well  justified  In  hesitating  to  take  the  gamble. 


Reciprocal-Trade    Agreements   Have    Injured   Our 

Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  17.  1940 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  matters  of  great  im- 
portance will  come  before  this  session  of  the  Congress,  but  I 
firmly  believe  there  will  not  be  a  question  presented  which 
will  be  more  important  or  of  freater  influence  than  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  further  power  to  the  President  to  make 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  witli  foreign  powers.     We  are 


reminded  that  the  President  now  has  that  power,  which  was 
given  to  him  by  Ccoigress  in  the  year  1937.  The  power  whicli 
is  now  vested  in  the  President  will  expire  in  June  1940. 

The  appalling  fact  i.>;  disclosed  that  these  agreements  which 
have  been  made,  under  the  authority  extended  therefor,  affect 
every  class  and  group  of  our  people,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Our  farmers,  businessmen,  laboring  men  and  women, 
and  our  industrialists  have  suffered,  and  are  now  sufTering, 
because  of  the  unfair  trade  agreements  which  have  been  made 
and  which  are  now  in  full  force  and  effect  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  must  think  of  our  own  country  and  our  own  people 
first.  While  under  the  existing  law  no  ratification  of  any  such 
trade  apreements  is  required,  but  the  sole  power  and  authority 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  President  to  make  such  agreements, 
with  the  sole  and  only  limitation  that  schedules  are  not 
charged  more  than  50  percent.  Therefore  to  that  extent  t^e 
President  has  the  sole  power  to  make  and  to  put  into  effect  all 
tariff  schedules — a  power  whxh  never  should  have  been  given 
to  any  President — which  directly  affect  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  all  our  people.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  charpeable.  therefore,  with  the  111  effects  resultinp: 
from  these  various  trade  agreements  which  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  has  suffered  greatly  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  existing  trade  agreements  have  permitted 
vast  amounts  of  Impwrts  to  come  upon  American  markets, 
which  v/ere  cheaply  produced  and  which  can  be  cheaply  sold. 
all  in  direct  competition  to  tho.se  articles  produced  by  our  own 
farmers.  Our  wage  scale  is  higher  than  that  paid  in  those 
coimtries  which  bring  their  goods  into  our  markets  for  sale, 
therefore  they  can  sell  their  products  cheaper  than  our 
farmers  can  sell  their  commodities  and  make  a  profit  (hereon. 
The  lack  of  a  proper  duty  which  would  equalize  the  cost  of 
placing  the  foreign-produced  commodity  upon  the  market 
here  compels  our  own  farmers  to  sell  at  a  price  which  is  less 
than  their  own  cost  of  production,  or  forces  them  to  keep 
their  products. 

Why  do  I  say  these  imports  have  injured  our  American 
farmers?  The  imports  have  been  increasing  each  year  since 
the  trade  agreements  have  been  in  force.  Let  us  see  how 
some  of  these  imports  compare  between  the  years  1938  and 
1939. 


Imiiort  Hems 

Unit 

19,!S 

Iftjfl 

CM  tie      -. 

Head     

123.  7M.  (IK) 

66,  ^{.  IIMI 

.V  I'.SS 

2, 43:i.  IWO 

fi«4.  S-^O 

Meat  pr<><1ijets 

Pounds 

round* 

Hushels 

Bashels.. 

ISfl.  KM.  noi) 

rfiruH'ii  iMH'f    .   

>.  073.  (Hit) 

Oats 

2.  fit  2.0011 

Wiieat 

f).  3iU.00O 

You  will  note  the  increase  in  1939  over  those  same  imports 
in  the  year  1938.  After  giving  careful  study  to  the  figures 
shown  above,  which  are  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  farmers  of  our  country  may  be  their  own 
judges  as  to  whether  the  reciprocal- trade  agreements  have 
aided  or  injured  them.  The  present  administration  has 
failed  to  protect  the  American  market  for  the  American 
farmers.  If  this  plan  of  importing  farm  commodities  into 
this  country  continues,  without  any  protection  to  our  own 
farmers,  it  will  result  in  the  ruination  of  our  greatest  busi- 
ness and  industry — agriculture.  And  at  the  same  time  our 
exports  have  materially  decreased,  all  of  which  is  shown  by 
the  following  scale: 


Export  items 

Unit 

1938 

1939 

Harlcy 

f'orn 

Oat-s 

Wtieat        -              .      -     — 

Bijsh«l« 

Bushels 

BustMils 

Bujtbais 

Bushels 

M.7.W.O00 

137.  7<fx  (ino 

7. 1«4.(«) 

n,  ah2.  uw 

5.0h7.0aO 
61.166.0X3 

Total  cr*l"            .... 

23«.»B0.a00 

02,089,000 

The  imports  have  been  largely  Increased,  under  these  trade 
agreements,  and  the  exports  have  been  decreased. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICrT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  16.  1940 


The  World  Scene  on  the  Eve  of  1910 — Scandinavia 


ADDRESS   BY   PROF.   BEN  A    ARNESON 


^  We  think  of  the  agricultural  policy  in  our  country.  Secre- 
tary Wallace  is  urRing  that  our  farmers  reduce  in  their  pro- 
duction of  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Government  is  the 
sponsor  of  reclamation  projects  by  which  thousands  and 
thou.vands  of  acres  of  land  are  put  into  production — all  of 
which  have  never  been  in  production  before — all  of  which 
Ls  very  Injuriou.s  to  our  farmers.  Such  policies  are  wholly 
inconsistent  and  by  adding  a  large  acreage  to  the  produc- 
tion in  this  country  will  further  impoverish  our  farmers.  It 
mean.s  that  the  re«lalmed  land  will  produce  as  much,  or  more, 
than  the  crop  reduction"  decrea.ses  will  reduce  our  produc- 
tion, and  our  Government  l.s  paylnR.  from  the  taxpayers' 
money,  huge  sum.s  to  farmeri  bcrau.«M?  they  have  abstained 
from  piodudnK  crtps  to  the  ext«'nt  of  their  ablUty  to  produce. 

We  have  hungry  p«'ople  in  our  Nation,  and  I  will  oppo.se  all 
kinds  of  crop  and  livestock  curtailment  so  long  as  our  hungry 
an-  unfed. 

We  must  remember  this  injury  Is  not  limited  alone  to  agri- 
culture but  It  exlend.s  to  business  and  Industry.  When  injury 
descends  upon  business  and  industry,  then  our  laboring  men 
and  women  are  made  to  suffer  In  the  loss  of  their  Jobs,  loss 
of  time,  and  In  the  loss  of  their  wages  and  salaries.  This 
extends  further  to  the  education  of  their  children  and  to 
the  well-being  of  all  of  our  people. 

How  many  times  have  our  people  entered  a  store  or  shop 
and  found  crowding  the  shelves  manufactured  articles  and 
products  which  have  the  label  "made  in  Japan"  or  "made  In 
Germany."  or  where  we  found  such  canned  goods  as  "Argen- 
tine beef"?  This  Ls  the  direct  result  of  the  failure  to  protect 
our  own  markets  for  our  own  people.  The  continuance  of  the 
power  In  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  recipro- 
cal-trade agreements  will  mean  a  continuance  of  the  increase 
of  imports  into  our  country  and  a  decrease  of  exports  from 
our  land  to  other  nations,  and  a  further  Injustice  to  our 
farmers,  laboring  men  and  women,  and  to  our  industries.  | 
We  must  protect  our  markets  for  our  products.  If  our  own 
Government  will  not  protect  our  markets,  let  us  adopt  the 
policy  "buy  American"  and  adhere  to  that  policy;  we  can 
thereby  protect  ourselves  from  this  great  and  growing  injus- 
tice if  our  own  Government  fails  us. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  continuance  of  the  sole 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  President  to  make  trade  treaties 
or  agreements  with  foreign  coimtrics  as  now.  The  President 
has  almost  ruined  agriculture  and  industry  and  has  dealt  a 
terrible  blow  to  labor.  All  treaties  should  be  ratified  by  the 
Congre.ss.  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  people.  No  one 
man  should  control  the  destinies  of  this  great  mass  of  our 
people. 

It  is  time  our  people  awaken  to  the  exiE:encies  confronting 
them  and  demand  that  their  markets  be  restored  to  them. 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Spieaker.  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  Prof.  Ben  A.  Ameson.  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  recognized  authority  on 
Scandinavia,  before  the  American  political-science  group 
here  in  Washington  last  month.  I  was  present  at  this  meet- 
ing and  heard  this  speech,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  timely 
and  helpful  for  an  understanding  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations. 

TTie  term  "Scandinavia."  as  It  Is  most  commonly — and  properly — 
vued.  appUes  to  ihe  racial  aud  luiguUtlc  group  wlilch  niaJces  up 


three  separate  countries.  Two  of  thefe — Norway  and  Sweden — 
occupy  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  The  third  is  Denmark,  70 
percent  of  whose  terrltorv  Is  made  up  of  the  small  peninsula  Jutting 
northward  between  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas,  with  the  remaining 
30  percent  occupying  about  500  Islands,  most  of  them  very  small, 
lying  between  the  peninsula  and  the  Swedish  coaat. 

Finland  can  scarcely  be  classified  as  a  Scandinavian  country. 
Tn  be  sure.  Finland  was.  previous  to  Us  ab.sorptlon  by  Ru.ssla  In 
1809  for  a  long  period  a  part  of  the  Swedish  Kingdom,  and  It.s  state 
church  Is  Lutheran— the  state  church  also  of  each  of  the  three 
aforementioned  nations  The  Finnish  language,  however.  Is  en- 
tirely dissimilar  f.om  the  Scandinavian:  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  about  10  pc-rcrnt  c.f  Finland's  population  Is  of  Swedish  de- 
scent lis  racial  composition  Is  distinctly  foreign  to  the  other  three 
northern  countries  Furtliermore.  llii  hUlorlcal  traditions,  due  In 
part  to  Its  century  under  Ru«.Hliin  rule,  differ  at  many  points  from 
thoi»e  of  Its  Hoandinuvlan  neighbors  Even  though  we  should  agree 
that  Finland  U  not  In  a  strict  sense  a  part  of  Scandinavia,  It  must 
be  recognized  that  her  geogriiphlcal  contiguity  to  her  northern 
democruilc  neighbors,  tojjfther  with  the  noteworthy  contributions 
hhe  has  made,  during  her  brief  history  as  an  independent  nation, 
to  the  (\eld  of  democratic  Rovcrnment  and  politics,  warrants  some 
reference  to  the  Finnish  Republic  In  connection  with  this  paper. 
This  is  especluily  true  with  a  Rus«o-Flnnlsh  war  In  progress. 

We  might  get  Into  an  argument  as  to  whether  Iceland  should  b« 
Included  as  a  Scandinavian  nation.  Originally  a  Norwegian  pos- 
session. Iceland  remained  with  Denmark  when  the  separation  from 
Norway  occurred  in  1814  It  is  now  a  .separate  sovereign  state,  with 
Its  own  Parliament— the  Altlng— the  oldest  legislative  body  In  the 
world  The  King  cf  Denmark  is  also  the  King  of  Iceland.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Danish  Foreign  Office  in  Copenhagen  handles 
all  Icelandic  foreign  affairs,  we  shall,  however,  omit  any  reference 
to  Iceland,  and  when  the  Term  "Scandinavia"  Is  used  In  this  dis- 
cussion. It  Will  refer  to  Denmark.  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

I  propose  In  this  paper  to  comment  briefly  on  Scandinavia  under 
four  heads:  First,  the  significance  of  these  countries  as  contributors 
to  the  democratic  experiences  of  the  world;  second.  Inter-Scandl- 
navlan  relations;  third,  other  International  diplomatic  policies  and 
practices  of  Scandinavia:  and,  fourth,  the  significance  of  Scandi- 
navia in  the  present  world  crisis  Under  each  of  these  heads  eomo 
reference  will  also  be  made  to  Finland 

During  the  last  few  years  the  students  of  government  In  th« 
United  States  have  become  increasingly  conscious  of  the  great 
strides  made  by  the  Scandinavian  countries,  not  only  In  the  de- 
velopment of  democratic  processes  but  In  the  results  of  these 
processes  in  the  form  of  social  and  economic  legislation,  with  its 
accompanying  effects  upon  the  lives  of  tho  people.  It  is,  cf  course, 
needless  to  suess  before  a  group  like  this  that  in  Scandinavia 
the  monarchical  form  Is  merely  a  form,  and  that  In  substance 
each  of  the  countries  Is  a  thoroughgoing  parliamentary  democracy, 
as  is  al.'-o  the  Republic  of  Finland. 

The  elections  in  Scandinavia,  for  example,  are  wx)rthy  of  study. 
In  each  country  an  intelligent,  literate  electorate  regularly  goes  to 
the  polls,  with  a  low  percentage  of  nonvoters.  to  cast  their  ballots 
after  an  intens?  campaign  In  which  every  propaganda  device  known 
to  democracy  is  freely  used.  With  complete  freedom  of  speech  and 
cf  the  press,  and  with  a  multiplicity  of  parties— which  multiplicity 
we  may  not  necessarily  approve — the  verdict  of  a  Scandinavian  elec- 
tlf)n  probably  represents  the  actual  views  of  the  electorate  as  clo8<  ly 
as  a  democratic  election  anywhere  In  the  world.  We  may  not  agree 
that  the  list  system  of  proportional  representation  used  in  all  three 
Countries  is  the  best  system,  but  no  one  can  dismiss  this  system  as 
unworkable  until  he  has  examined  its  workings  In  these  three 
northern  countries.  A  4-year  term  for  legislators  is  In  u.sc.  and  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Norway,  which  since  1814  has  had  a  3-year 
term  for  the  members  of  the  Storting,  has  recently  adopted  a  con- 
st irutional  amendment  providing  for  a  4-year  term.  This  amend- 
ment was  proposed  and  adopted  because  there  seems  to  be  wide 
agreement  among  the  leaders  of  various  parties  that  the  threat  of 
dictatorship  makes  it  incumbent  upon  democracies  to  avoid  too 
frequent  elections.  This  attitude  is  based  on  the  theory  that  hard- 
frught  political  campaigns  which  may  even  slightly  affect  the 
efficiency  of  government  should  be  as  infrequent  as  is  compatible 
with  popular  control. 

The  Joint  legislative  committees  of  Sweden  which  make  the 
bicameral  system  approach  the  unicameral  might  well  be  imported 
Into  other  democracies.  The  one-house  legislature  of  Finland  might 
well  be  studied  We  may  feel  that  we  should  move  toward  uni- 
cameralism in  the  United  States,  but  we  might  as  well  be  realistic 
and  recognize  that  such  a  change  is  not  In  sight  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  that  our  problem  may  rather  be  to  improve  bicameralism 
with  some  such  device  a.=?  Is  used  in  Sweden  In  the  administrative 
and  Judicial  fields  the  Scandinavian  countries  also  have  developed 
machinery  and  procedures  which  make  for  efficiency  and  democracy, 
but  time  will  not  ptermlt  even  a  mention  of  those  developments. 

When  It  comes  to  the  results  of  the  many  democratic  instrumen- 
talities, time  will  permit  only  the  suggestion  that  Scandinavian 
experiments  In  the  field  of  employment  and  relief,  social  security, 
the  settlement  of  Industrial  disputes,  public  health,  the  coopera- 
tive movement,  and  many  others,  bear  testimony  to  the  energy — and 
many  would  say  the  intelligence — with  which  modem  problems  are 
handled  by  democratic  methods  In  these  countries.  I  am  not  trying 
to  suggest  that  we  should  In  our  country  do  exactly  what  th3 
Scandinavians  are  doing,  but  I  do  believe  It  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  we  might  weU  study  these  proceduica  aud  Uiclr  results  very 
carefully. 


Turning  briefly  to  the  mntter  of  Inter-Scandlnnvlan  relations,  we 
find  such  a  marked  community  of  Interest  and  such  a  degree  of 
interstate  comity  that  It  mav  seem  strange  to  one  not  familiar 
with  the  intense  nationalism  which  accompanies  this  international 
comity  why  the>^e  nations  do  not  federate  or  even  merge  Into  one 
nation. 

What  In  America  Is  called  the  "full  faith  and  credit  claufe  '  seems 
to  be  in  full  operailcn  in  Scandinavia  and  In  Finland.  Any  Judc- 
mf  nts.  Including  thoi-e  Involviiik;  bankruptcy,  valid  in  any  one  of 
the  four  countries  are  valid  in  each  of  the  others.  There  Is  the 
clo.'ie'-t  cf  cooperation  In  the  matter  of  trade-mark.*;.  actt<  of  Incor- 
poration, ship  In'-pection  and  negotiable  instruments,  A  clll/on 
of  any  one  of  these  countrir.s  recldlnK  In  any  of  th?  others  receives 
th"  same  b«'nents  in  the  form  of  relief,  for  example,  as  thouKh  he 
m-ere  not  an  alien.  For  more  than  20  years  the  ndmlnl.strailve 
officials  of  each  country  have  cooperated  clcselv  through  what  Is 
known  as  the  N'^ihern  Administration  Association,  while  the 
Ni  rihern  Interparliamentary  Union  has  been  an  ellretual  instru- 
ment not  only  in  prnmotlng  uniform  legislation  but  in  developltm 
closer  bonds  in  general.  It  is  about  \2i  years  since  any  one  of  these 
ccuiitrlet*  hns  been  at  »ar  with  imy  of  the  others  In  fnrt.  all  three 
ha\e  beet,  at  peace  with  the  world  since  Napoleonic  times,  except 
for  Deninnrk  s  encounter  with  Prussia  In  1864.  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  Schle^wl^;-Hol8te;n 

The  last  show  of  inter-Scandlnavlan  mliitary  hostility  in  1814 — 
which  invr-lved  the  Inva.'^lon  of  southern  Norway  by  a  Swedish 
army — was  hardly  a  war.  as  both  sides  desired  peace,  and  an  agree- 
ment  was  soon  signed.  Since  that  time  war  has  played  no  part  in 
inter-Srandlnavian  relations — this.  too.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
relationi  between  Sweden  and  Norway  during  the  90  years  of  the 
dual  monarchy  was  often  not  harmonious.  When,  in  August  1905, 
the  Norwegian  f>eople  In  a  plebiscite  voted  overwhelmingly  for  I 
separation  from  Sweden,  thl.s  action  seemed  revolutionary  to  the 
latter,  but  the  Swedish  King  and  the  Parliament  showed  real 
Btatesman.<ihlp  by  agreeing  promptly  to  a  trenty  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  un'.i^n  Sweden  might  easily  have  overpowered  Norway,  but 
htre  set  an  example  of  restraint  and  international  wisdom  which  is  I 
represetitatlve  ol  Scandinavian  attitudes.  The  Norwegians,  in  turn,  | 
have  coopi  rated  more  closely  and  more  happily  with  Sweden  since 
the  dl.Hsoluiion  of  the  union  tlian  before.  The  Norwegian-Swedish 
treaty  of  difiwiluilon  in  1905  Included,  among  other  provisions,  an 
ftibitraticn  agreement  to  submit  disputes  to  the  Hague  Court. 

For  years  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  been  supporters  of 
peaceful  methcxls  ol  settling  International  disputes,  nut  only  in 
theoiy  but  In  practice  as  well.  A  good  Illustration  Is  the  violent 
dispute  which  arose  about  10  years  ago  between  Denmark  and 
Norway  over  conHictliig  territorial  claims  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Greenland.  Intense  national  feeling  was  aroused  on  twth  eides, 
with  enough  names  hurled  back  and  forth  In  the  press  and  enough 
tension  in  diplomatic  circles  to  have  set  off  a  war  in  many  cases. 
As  the  situation  grew  more  serious,  the  Danish  Prime  MiniEter. 
eiaunlng.  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Norway — a  new  kind  of  ulti- 
matum— to  the  effect  that  if  Norway  did  not  leave  Greenland  he 
would — not  u.se  force,  not  bombard  Oslo — but  would  take  the  case 
to  the  World  Court.  Norway.  In  like  spirit,  accepted  the  challenge. 
Each  had  agreed  under  the  "optional  clause  '  to  submit  completelj 
to  the  Jurl.sdiction  of  the  Court,  When  many  months  later  the 
decision  wa.*-  unequivocally  in  favor  of  Denmark,  the  Norwegian 
Government  pjomptly  recognized  the  decision  and  withdrew  from 
the  disputed  territory.  An  earlier  illustration  of  the  Scandinavian 
attitude  In  these  matters  was  the  prompt  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  Sweden  of  an  adverse  decision  by  the  League  of  Nations  of  her 
claim  to  the  Aland  Islands  as  against  Finland. 

The  close  Inter-Scandlnavlan  cooperation  during  the  World  War 
is  well  known  to  all  students  of  European  history.  This  community 
of  Intere-^t  was  Bgain  evidenced,  especially  between  Norway  and 
Sweden,  last  spring  when  Hitler  addieased  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, as  he  did  many  others,  asking  for  a  nonagpres-slon  pact  with 
each  one.  No  action  was  t.iken  by  the  Scandinavian  countries  until 
after  n  conference.  It  was  realized  clearly  that  Denmark,  due  to  her 
proximity  with  Germany,  could  not  weU  refuse  to  enter  into  such  a 
pact,  but  Norway  and  Sweden  each  refused  to  do  so.  The  failure  of 
Denmark  to  follow  the  other  two  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  bresk  In 
Scandinavian  solidarity,  but  rather  a  sympathetic  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  others  that  Denmark  had  a  special  problem  ou  her 
hands. 

Since  1926  each  cf  these  four  northern  countries — that  Is,  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Finland — ha*  a  treaty  with  each  of  the 
others  providing  for  the  peacef til  settlement  of  every  dispute  between 
them  which  may  arise. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  as  regards  their  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  essentials  of  Scandinavian  foreign  policy  can  in  general 
l>e  epitomized  in  three  words:  Arbitration,  neutrality,  and  disarma- 
ment. Since  long  before  the  World  War,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  have  remained  consistently  neutral  and  free  from  foreign 
entanglements  They  were  among  the  earliest  advocates  of  the 
arbitration  of  all  International  disputes.  Already  at  the  First  Hague 
Conference  In  1899  Scandinavia  accepted  the  convention  there 
drafted  and  at  the  second  confen  nee  8  years  later  the  Scandinavian 
delegates  went  so  far  as  to  declare  for  obligatory  arbitration — a  stnnd 
which  in  general  they  have  maintained  to  the  present  day.  At  all 
times  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  striven  consistently  for  inter- 
national agreements  to  disarm.  In  each  of  the  countries  there  has 
been  public  sentiment  for  disarmament  even  without  international 
agreenjtnt.  For  example.  l!i  Denmark  the  parliamentary  election  of 
1929  waa  iou^hl  aliuost  entirely  on  tiie  disarmaiuent  l&sue  with  a 


coalition  favoring  dl.sarmament  carrying  the  election.  As  the  war 
clouds  have  agiiln  gathered  over  E^irope.  the  sentiment  for  complete 
disarmament  has  naturally  lessened  materially,  and  the  expenditures 
for  natlcnal  defen.se  have  been  increased.  The  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries l>eean  to  rcall»  clearly,  even  l^fore  the  attack  on  Finland,  that 
the  Europi^an  scene  wa5  such  that  neutrality  might  be  more  likely  if 
it  were  an  armed  neutrality.  Thus  Sweden,  for  example,  undertook 
in  1936  a  thorou«h  reorpani7i.tion  of  her  defense  system  which  in- 
volvtd,  Hinong  other  things.  lmp<irtant  reinforcements  to  her  air 
forces  Then^  has  been  rec4'ntly  est nbl  shed  nl.so  the  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Economic  Prrpaiedncss  for  War.  The  very  day  after 
Hitler  Invaded  Auftria  the  Swedish  Parliament  voted  large  defense 
apprtiprlations  In  Denmark,  frime  Minister  Btaunlnc,  who  m  1U29 
led  In  the  canipntgn  for  aimament,  said  In  June  10;'9  that  the  north- 
ern countries  hhould  renounce  the  tise  of  force  unless  their  neu- 
tinllty  is  ihreatencd  The  pu,st  stimmer  Halvdan  Koht.  the  MiniUcr 
of  Foreign  Altai rs  of  Norway,  stated  lliul  Norway  munt  he  armed  to 
enfoire  neutrality  In  npile  of  these  statements  there  runs  through 
th«-  expressions  of  St^andiniivian  leaders  the  firm  belief  that  disarm- 
ament Is  in  the  long  run  the  real  road  to  peaet'.  When,  hfjwever, 
prestnt  disani.ainetit  runs  cotilrary  to  another  fundHnunUU  idea, 
namely,  neutrality.  It  M>ems  in  their  minds  that  Mrmin«  in  the  inter- 
est- ol  neutrality  is  deMral^le  at  leaat  in  the  piesenl  crisis.  Norway'* 
fearle.ss  stand  us  a  mutral  Is  well  lllusiruU'd  by  her  procedure  in 
the  matter  of  the  City  of  Flint. 

No  discussion,  not  even  such  a  hurried  one  as  this,  of  the  foreign 
pclleie.s  and  practices  of  the  Srandlnavmn  countries  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  mention  of  the  relation  of  that  grovip  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  From  Its  very  Inception  and  throughout  its 
brief  history,  the  Scandinavians  were  actively  and  officially  inter- 
ested In  the  LeRt,'ue,  although  minorities,  especially  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  for  a  while  opixised  entrance  Into  it  mainly  on  the  grounds 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  In  matters  of  disarmament  and  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  At  the  very  beginning  the 
Srundlnavlens  stood  for  conciliation,  for  ease  of  admisbion  to  the 
League  and  for  ease  of  amendment  of  the  Covenant  They  favored 
the  equality  of  states  and  objected  strenuously  to  the  differentiation 
between  the  victors,  the  vanquishe<l.  and  the  neutrals,  and  believed 
that  the  Assembly  rather  than  the  Council  of  the  League  should  be 
given  Increased  powers.  They  had  little  faith  In  great-power 
diplomacy,  and  from  the  very  beglnnltig  championed  the  admission 
of  Germany  Into  the  League.  Tho.se  and  many  other  a^ijects  of 
Scandinavian  attitudes  and  activities  regardlnf^  the  Iveague  are 
discussed  In  a  most  scholarly  fashion  by  Dr.  S.  Shepard  Jones  in  his 
recent  book  entitled  "The  Scandinavian  Slates  and  the  League  of 
Nations."  and  it  is  this  source  to  which  I  am  Indebted  for  the  data 
Included  in  this  paragraph. 

What  significant  part  will  Scandinavia  play  In  the  developing 
world  crisis'  From  the  very  beginning  cf  the  present  World  War 
there  were  Indications  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  proposed  to 
repeat  their  policies  of  the  first  World  War;  namely,  to  remain  neu- 
tral. This  was  In  accord  with  clear-cut  statements  which  had  been 
Issued  by  ofBclal  representatives  of  each  of  the  coun'rics  during  the 
spring  and  bummer  of  1939  A  typical  statement  was  that  Issued 
by  Foreign  Minister  Koht  at  Oslo  in  the  late  spring— some  time 
after  Germany's  conquest  of  Czechoskivakia.  He  made  it  clear  that 
all  political  parties  in  Norway  agree  that  Norway  should  remain 
neutral  but  recognized  the  tremendous  cast,  economic  and  other- 
wise, which  neutrality  would  entail,  and  pointed  out  that  Norway 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  drawn  Into  a  general  war  by  economic 
pret-sures  than  by  military  ones.  Koht  insists  that  the  next  world 
war.  If  it  comes,  will  not  be  an  ideological  war  but  rather  a  struggle 
between  two  powerful  groups  for  world  trade  and  domlnulion.  In 
such  a  contest  all  small  neutral  countries  must  stay  out,  he  says — • 
even  to  the  extent  of  avoiding  nonaggresslon  pacts  with  any  great 
powers.  Because  of  their  respective  dansrerous  locations,  Finland 
had  entered  Into  a  nonaggres-slon  pact  with  Russia,  and  Dtnmark 
with  Germany.  Norway  and  Sweden,  however,  have  refused  to  make 
such  pacts  with  any  great  powers. 

The  Russo-Gernian  pact  came  as  a  stunning  surprise  to  the 
northern  countries.  Furthermore,  It  was  fraught  with  great  danp;ers 
and  .--peclal  dangers  for  all  of  them.  Previously  they  had  counted 
on  Germany  to  prevent  Russian  aggression  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Scandinavians  had  been  lulled  .nto  a  false  sen.se 
of  security  because  of  the  success  with  which  they  avoided  entrance 
into  the  first  World  War. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  on  September  1  found  the  Scandinavian 
countries  sympathetic  with  the  Allied  cause.  Sweden  which  had 
been  mildly  pro-German  during  the  first  World  War  exhibited 
marked  anti-Hitler  sentiment-s.  The  Swedish  working  classes  have 
never  been  pro-German  Tlie  upper  classes  have  always  been 
anti-Russian  and  therefore  leaned  toward  Germany  during  the 
first  World  War.  Denmark  ordered  her  liny  army  mobilized  while 
Norway  and  Sweden  ordered  partial  mobilization.  All  of  the 
northern  countries  proposed  to  withstand  an  economic  blockade, 
with  the  shortage  of  gasoline,  for  example,  presenting  a  grave 
problem 

The  common  desire  of  Scandinavia  and  Finland  to  remain  neutral 
is  obviously  not  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  them  alone.  This 
Finland  discovered  in  October  when  the  Russian  demands  were 
made  and  then  were  followed  by  actual  military  attack  in  Novem- 
ber. A.<=  the  s"riousnes5  of  the  Russian  threat  became  manifest,  the 
heads  of  the  four  governments  with  their  respective  foreign  minis- 
ters met  in  Stockholm  upon  the  Invitation  of  the  Swedish  King, 
a  meeting  reminiscent  of  the  World  War  except  that  now.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  three  Scandinavian  monarchs,  the  same  three  kings 
who  were  reiguiiig  In  1914,  there  new  appeared  also  lix  President  of 
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th*  Rrpuhtlr  nf  Flnlnnd  wtfh  hl«  forfltm  mlnl^trr  0\it  of  UiU 
in«*f.lriu  -ail,.'  <i.-,r  n\tiun  '<{  iM.liUurlty  hiuI  commnn  nymp«thy,  and 
the  uni;'  -in  ■  ii-  i.t  of  n  common  policy  of  n«MUrnllty  No  mllllHry 
•lilancc  '*Hv  f.  Mi.d.  huwrvrr.  i.i.U  «vid«'ni:y  Finlnnd  wim  Kivm  no 
furm«l  n  »u:.ir..  .  1  of  njlUtnry  xupport  Will  8rivnd;rmvi(i  Join 
lore«»WHh  Unl.iiid?  Thnt  U  vrtmt  Htnlin  In  rrpuli-dly  iiiixloiM  to 
know.  VMth  «  t<ttal  popululioti  m  ih**  f«Air  countrim  rnor»»  th;in 
twice' thnt  of  U«-l/ivim.  and  wlin  well  (jrK'-.uiiz^d.  lhou«h  compartt- 
tlVfly  uniill,  nKhliDK  forcrs,  uiid  with  p'-ople.  who  thwus<h  peace  lov- 
ing may  become  trucul<nt  vUcWij-n  when  utt.ickrd.  it  U  po-Nible 
that  a  united  front  iii{iiini«t  Ru.t.ilii  mlnht  ^'.we  Stalin  pauw  What 
will  b«  0«rmany'«  aiiltudf  toward  Sciindinavla'.'  Will  Hill  r  per- 
chance attempt  to  tuko  over  swtdfii  to  «t  )p  Stalin,  or  would  a 
RUMlan  MtsaJK  on  Swwlen  bring  Qfrmany  to  Sweden's  aid?  Will 
Oermany  In  an  « ndnivor  to  correct  the  Dano-Oerman  boundary 
Bwallow  ah  of  DtnmarK?  «       ^,        .     ^ 

In  spite  of  the  tensenew  of  the  situation,  Scandinavia  has  cn- 
a«ivored  to  be  neutral.  Norwnys  bold  action  in  the  City  of  Flint 
constituted  a  Blap  both  at  Rus.sla  and  at  Germany  but  followed 
what  Norway  Mncerely  believed  to  be  the  proper  procedures  for  a 
neutral — a  belief  which  Is  shared  fjenorally  outside  of  Russia  and 
Oermany.  Denmark  hns  fhown  her  courage  by  cpenlns  fire  en 
Oermun  planes  which  In  violation  ot  International  law  flew  over 
her  territory 

The  Scandinavian  countries  are  far  from  nputral  In  spirit  as  far 
as  the  Russo-Plnnlsh  war  Is  concerned  Popular  feeling;  in  Swcc'.en 
Is  favorable  to  milttarv  Intervention  In  support  of  P'lnland.  Swed- 
ish investmcntii  in  Finland  also  are  a  potent  Influence  pulling 
Swetlen  toward  war  The  present  belligerent  attitude  In  Scandi- 
navia Is  In  striking  contrast  to  the  attitude  In  the  twenties,  when 
the  army  was  very  unpopular  In  the  twenties  Swedish  soldiers 
are  reported  to  have  indicated  that  in  case  of  a  war  they  would  shoot 
their  officers  and  go  home  This  has  all  been  changed.  Even  the 
Social  Demtxrats  now  favor  an  Increase  In  defen-e  appropriations. 
The  same  changed  attitude  Is  in  evidence  In  Denmark  and  Norway 
alao. 

Cooler  heads  In  Sweden,  however,  believe  that  Sweden  can  serve 
her-eif  and  Finland  best  by  continuing  her  formal  neutrality 
Sweden  has  a  veritable  Mag'.riot  line  near  the  old  Swedish-Russian 
border— that  Is.  the  present  Swedlsh-Pinnl.=h  border  A  more  for- 
midable defense  could  be  made  against  Russia  at  this  point  than 
fartl-.er  east  on  Finnish  territory.  Besides,  there  is  a  certain  advan- 
tage to  Finland  In  having  Sweden  neutral  Swedish  munitions 
plants  turned  out  supplies  for  Finland,  but  cannot  be  bombt^d 
In  fact,  even  though  Sweden  should  become  a  belligerent,  she  could 
not  be  readily  damaged  from  the  atr  Her  Industries  are  scattered 
nil  over  the  countryside.  Her  scattered  munition  plants  are  well 
hidden  There  are  no  great  industrial  centers  where  bombing  would 
paralyze  the  nation. 

If  the  Swedes  should  enter  the  war.  they  might  be  glad  to  have 
Norway,  facing  the  Atlantic,  remain  a  friendly  neutral  so  that  her 
many  fiords  might  be  the  mean^  of  approach  for  supplies  from 
abroad. 

Scandinavia  Is  at  best  facing  great  dangers.  If  these  countries 
are  mvaded  and  conqviered.  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  recorded 
history  that  the  Scandinavians  have  been  subjected  to  non-Scandi- 
navian rule.  Their  subJuiTation.  too.  v. ould  mean  the  destruction 
of  some  of  the  best  democratic  structures  in  the  world. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  I?wa.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fcUowinc:  address 
delivered  by  me  recrntly  over  the  radio,  as  published  in  the 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen.  of  December  27,  1939. 

(From  the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen  of  December  27.  1939] 

or    NATIOKAIr  DETEN'SF-  -CONr.P.FIiSM.^N    MARTIK    DTSCUSSES    RECZJTt    TSXP 
M.^DE    ^S   MEMBER   OF  CONCaESSIONAL   GROUP 

Congressman  Thom'.s  E  Martin,  of  Iowa  Ctty.  In  an  American 
Legion  address  over  radio  sta'lon  WSUI  during  the  holiday  se..soa, 
told  of  his  recent  trip  cf  Inspection  of  the  Uiilted  States  defenses 
as  a  member  of  a  Joint  congressional  committee.  His  speech,  en- 
titled "Naticnal  Defence."  is  as  follows: 

"The  EXirop«n\n  war  has  gone  far  enough  to  give  us  some  idea  of 
cur  own  position  in  regard  to  defense.  We  know  by  nov.-  that  th: 
mere  expression  of  a  wish  an  t'Ur  part  .hat  Eiircpe.^.n  natl  in.'^ 
keep  their  warsr.ips  far  from  our  &hores  will  not  be  fully  observed 
by  either  side. 


"We  know  al«o  by  nnv  that  nil  *nlP«  of  gfvx1<  nnd  nU  ^htptnent^ 
of  KtX3d«  t<i  or  frttm  all  American  ohorri  are  being  watched  moirt 
curcfully  by  both  nide-*  Our  every  move  or  exprcMlon  of  opinion 
IH  rnreiully  MruHniwd  to  determine  our  pomtion  with  refcrcnc« 
to  the  warring  tmlloii*. 

•  111  thi«»  "itimtion  we  mujit  upenk  with  extreme  care  In  (lliic\u«ing 
our  pr<;blem  of  national  deferuw  lent  In  our  di«ire  to  bring  out  the 
varlciu  problem*  and  their  po«iiible  lolution.  we  arc  not  ml«undcr- 
stm)d  aj»  to  our  obJ»  ctive, 

"No  nation  can  rightly  be  condemned  for  planning  adequate 
defe-nse  for  Itn  »horeii  and  Its  people  But  overemphasln  of  nome 
phase  of  .so-called  dcfensea  may  be  taken  to  Indicate  a  fear  of  some 
type  of  attack  fnnn  some  particular  source  or  nation  or  even  Worse 
than  that.  It  may  even  Indicate  preparation  for  p(^s«lble  offense  to 
be  launched  Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Unfort\i- 
nately.  the  line  between  cffensive  and  def<^nsive  weapons  cannot  be 
clearly  drawn.  In  fact,  the  entire  list  of  combat  weapons  can  be 
U8~d  in  either  category  If  circumstances  require  It  Is  really  Impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  the  preparation  Is  for  offense  or  defense 
unless  one  knows  the  type  and  extent  of  the  forces  and  armament 
agitnst  which  cur  preparation  for  possible  combat  Is  made. 

"So  far  as  I  know,  very  few  are  In  position  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty or  authority  on  tho.^e  points  at  this  time,  and  all  who 
speak  should  speak  with  great  care  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as 
pcsslble  presenting  a  warped  or  unfair  picture  of  our  national 
defense  problem. 

"No  nation  Is  In  position  to  defend  Itself  from  a  forelrn  foe 
unUss  it  Is  In  position  to  place  an  adequate  number  of  trained  sol- 
diers In  the  field  with  adequate  weapons  to  successfully  repel  a 
threatened  Invasion. 

"The  time  element  will  depend  upon  the  Rg^esslveness.  size, 
and  proximity  of  the  fee  together  with  his  freedom  for  immediate 
attack. 

"The  United  States  is  most  fortunate  so  far  a.s  this  time  element 
is  concerned,  but  we  must  not  let  that  good  fortune  lull  us  Into  a 
Etate  of  apathetic  Indifference  and  unprrparedness 

•  The  United  States  has  Just  this  year  shown  a  real  concern  in 
bringing  our  defense  up  to  date.  And  now  It  Is  exceedingly  'defen.se 
minded  '  This  awakening  has  borne  all  the  earmarks  of  our  awak- 
enings of  the  past,  generating  a  feverish  sort  of  hysteria  and  a  foel- 
Imc  of  complete  dependence  upon  other  nations  whose  armor  may 
be  thicker  and  whose  armies  and  navies  may  have  been  mobili/ed 
and  equipped  with  greater  supplies  of  modern  and  efficient  weap- 
ons. This  very  feeling  of  dependence  upon  those  nations  equipped 
to  make  a  show  of  might  may  have  Influenced  us  in  shaping  our 
foreign  policy  It  undoubtedly  has.  But  why  can't  It  also  Influ- 
ence us  to  build  a  friendly  and  cooperative  relationship  with  all 
our  near  neighbor  countries  to  the  end  that  they  realize  our  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  in  guarding  against  establishment  of  any  b.i-se 
of  operations  by  any  European  or  Asiatic  power  within  effective 
range  of  us  or  our  neighbor  nations? 

"Our  long  proof  of  our  own  freedom  from  aggressiveness  should 
help  us  In  that  matter.  The  recent  journey  of  the  Joint  Hou.se 
and  Senate  committee  throughout  Central  America.  Panama,  and 
Mexico  has  convinced  me  that  the  good  will  of  those  nations  can 
and  will  re.spond  to  every  manifestation  of  friendship  and  good 
will  by  us  toward  them. 

"As  you  probably  know,  the  15.000-mlle  Journey  of  the  Joint 
committee  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying  our  national 
defervse  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  better  prepared  In  the  next 
se&sion  of  Congress  to  provide  for  an  adequate  defense  without 
extravagance 

"I  win  not  go  Into  detail  or  technical  dlsctisslon  of  the  inspec- 
tions we  made  on  that  long,  thorough,  but  rapid  tour  through 
our  various  factories,  arsenals,  airports.  Army  forts,  and  other 
stations  of  Importance  In  our  national  defense  system.  I  cannot 
describe  In  any  detail  In  the  time  available  the  tour  and  visit  we 
made  to  each  of  the  countries  between  us  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention,  however,  that  this  part  of  our  trip 
was  of  great  significance. 

"It  Is  my  own  opinion  that  the  good  will  of  cur  neighbors  which 
can  be  won  by  a  hf^artfelt  smile  and  hand^h.^.ke  may  fortify  us 
against  aggressor  nations  through  denying  them  footholds  near  our 
lands  more  successfully  than  an  extravagant  outlay  for  armament. 
We  may  also  supplement  that  manifestation  of  good  will  with  the 
determination  to  accept  without  bitter  resentment  the  many  inci- 
dents that  are  probable  during  the  progress  of  hostilities  abroad 

"If  we  combine  the  at>ove  with  a  reasonable  preparation  calcu- 
lated to  eliminate  some  of  the  bottlenecks  in  tiie  process  of  manu- 
facture of  our  mu'iltlons.  we  can  stand  ready  to^  defend  oursflvrs 
against  any  probable  attack  before  such  attack  would  be  fully 
launch'^d.  And  this  sort  of  preparation  could  be  achieved  at  far 
more  n-asonable  cost  than  the  cost  of  a  vast  array  of  obsolete  or 
ot)solescent  weapons  manned  by  a  large  standing  Army  and  Navy 
per  cnnel. 

■  Friendship  and  good  will  between  us  and  our  near  neightjors  can 
gre.itly  reduce  the  requirement  for  vast  stores  of  munitions  and  a 
large  and  expensive  standing  Army  and  Navy,  but  it  Is  not  cx- 
pe'-ted  by  ajiy  nation  to  take  the  place  of  a  rcasoni.bl?  defense 
structure. 

'We  are  not  preparrd  fcr  a  war  of  any  kind  to  an  extent  that 
wcu.d  guarantee  our  soldiers  access  to  adequate  rupplles  of  modern 
weapons  .^nd  many  of  us  have  vivid  recollections  from  the  World 
War  of  the  needless  loss  of  our  frien  ;  on  the  field  of  l)attle  due  to 
lack  of  adequate  arms. 

"It  Is  my  bel-ef  that  our  standing  Army  should  be  au^nnented 
principally   In    those    branches   of    the    service    that    require    long 
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trr.lnlng  In  the  handling  of  hlglily  rppclallzed  weapons,  such  at 
nlrf  r:\fl  and  antlalrctaft  and  t'.iat  W"  should  not  Incrensr*  the  great 
expeise  of  miintnining  a  permanent  or  standing  Army  of  large 
r.uinta»-rs  in  oth"r  brnn'  hes 

"My  recent  trip  r.f  inspecMon  leads  me  to  believe  the  American 
Arniv  his  no  perr  in  b;:i!n  p  iwrr.  efflrl~ncy,  and  inventive  Renins 
Mv  n^«'rvntlon  In  the  W<ir'.d  War  I'Sds  me  to  believe  the-  American 
•rjidirr  and  sailor  h:ive  no  pier  in  personal  loyalty  and  brnviiy  and 
that  ihey  have  the  ability  to  obsorb  discipline  and  training  very 
rnp'dly,  These  qu:ilitl'«t  in  the  American  soldier  and  sailor  make 
It  prsilble  for  us  to  build  up  adequate  defense  through  a  far  less 
expensive  sys'em  than  if  we  found  It  necessary  to  maintain  large 
standing  armleii  and  navies 

"It  ;s  true  we  need  very  badly  a  moderate  augmentation  of  cur 
im"*clnny  trained  troops  and  a  reasonable  lncrea.se  in  our  rate  of 
p'ronuctlon  of  the  most  modern  and  efflclent  weapons  our  experts 
have  designed,  which  by  thf  v. ay.  Ic.id  the  world,  and  we  need  to 
expand  cur  Reserve  oncers'  Training  Corps.  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
and  National  Guard  to  the  end  that  we  can  mcbilize  and  train  our 
d  fens?  fcrre  v  ithln  the  time  It  may  be  needed  with  a  minimum  of 
cxp-'nse  during  the  Icng  years  cf  peace  we  hope  He  ahead." 


Fortification  of  Guam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  lOW.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  17,  1940 


LETTER    FROM    THE    SINO-KOREAN    PEOPLES'    LEAGUE 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted 
to  extend  my  rcmark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follcwing 
letter  from  the  Sino-Korean  Peoples'  League,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C: 

I  SiNo-KoREAN  Peoples'  League. 

'  Washington,  D.  C  .  January  12.  1940. 

Hcnorable    Membrrs.    Hnune    of    Re -present  at  ivex.    Committee    on 
yat^l  Affair-!.  Srventy-siTth  Congress.  Washington.  D   C 

Honorable  Genti.emen:  The  reverberation  of  last  year's  congres- 
sional object  lon.s  to  fortifying  the  Island  of  Guam  can  ba  heard 
once  more.  Tlie  objection  Is  said  to  be  based  on  the  noble  Intent 
to  avoid  displeasure  of  Japan's  Shinto  Samurais. 

No  thinking  American  can  truly  believe  that  the  refusal  to  fortify 
Guam  will  make  the  Samurais  re.^tore  and  respect  America's  right* 
In  the  Far  East  The  Tokyo  Nichl  Nichl,  the  powerful  daily  In 
J.'ipan.  in  Its  editorial,  recrritly  pointed  out  the  fundamental  issue 
between  America  and  Japan: 

"So  long  the  United  States  continues  its  friendly  attitude  toward 
China,  readjustment  of  Am°rlcan-Japanese  relations  is  impossible. 
•  •  •  Too  much  self-confidence  in  America's  superiority  in  geo- 
grnphical  pcfition  and  strong  economic  resources  is  cause  for  Wash- 
ington's policy  of  interference  In  the  Far  Ea^t." 

Last  month  the  "shlun-so  "  forcefully  urged  the  Japanese  poi^ple 
to  'once  again  seriously  consider  the  meaning  of  the  China  inci- 
dent, particularly  why  it  Is  a  holy  war  to  Japan,  and  resolve  to 
accomplish  an  Illustrious  achievement  in  the  history  of  humanity 
by  fully  utilizing  the  rare  opportunity  of  settling  the  China  Inci- 
dent withcut  being  distracted  by  the  complex  and  mysterious  Inter- 
national situation  " 

In  the  face  of  the  present  International  situation  In  the  Far  East. 
,the  refusal  to  fortify  Guam,  the  connecting  link  of  naval  defense, 
will  not  only  be  construed  by  the  Shinto  Samurais  as  America's 
wcakne.'is  but  it  has  caused  the  military  and  naval  bases  in  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii  to  be  highly  vulnerable. 

Never  bef'^re  in  the  history  of  America  have  the  two  defensive 
forces  In  the  Pacific  been  faci?d  with  such  a  precarious  and  appre- 
hensive situation. 

The  problem  of  defense  In  these  areas.  Including  the  Panama 
Canal,  has  doubly  Increa.'^ed.  largely  due  to  the  intensive  Jap-xnlza- 
tlon  activities  of  the  Japanese  residents  and  their  Government 
egtnts  against  the  security  cf  America. 

Let  us  frankly  and  patriotically  view  the  Japanlzation  activities 
In  the  Philippines.  Hawaii.  North.  Central,  and  South  American 
countries.  Constantly  the  Shinto  agents  are.  In  the  name  of  cul- 
tural and  other  means,  preparing  for  the  to-called  national  emer- 
gency. Remember  there  are  more  than  600  COO  Japancs?  in  these 
countries.  They  are  the  vanguards  cf  Japans  samurai.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  so-called  American  citizens  are  still  clinging  to  Japa- 
nese citizenship. 

Last  September  Dr  Junjiro  Tnknkusu  came  to  Hawaii  from  Japan 
to  lecture  on  the  superioilty  of  th-.-  Japanese  people  over  the  west- 
erners. Shinto.  Buddhist,  and  other  Japanese  organizations  are 
most  active  In  Japanlzlng  Hawaii  So  much  so  that  one  of  their 
own  leaders.  Rev   Takle  Okumura.  said: 
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"Today  ihc  pendulum  hnn  nwung  in  the  opprnlte  dfrect'on  and 
the  Jiipanewr  cinnnuuilty  »iiTm»i  to  Ix*  Jupanired  more  and  more  " 

Few  ninnthd  ii^o  (Auk;ut<t)  Ll  Orn  Kiyokntsu  Sato,  in  hi*  Ixok, 
War  Between  J.ip.m  niul  Ainerliu  Imminint.  U-nKthily  described  In 
drtHil  how  the  United  Hiatca  nmy  be  conquered  by  the  uivincibla 
Shinto  forces      He  n\'.(\  : 

"Japan  mu^t  nrnt  ;ri.'e  Hawaii  and  undertake  the  destruction 
of  Punuma  Canal."  etc. 

JAPANIZATION   IN   THE  WEST  COAIIT   ACTU'E 

During  my  tour  of  the  West  coast  la^t  September  I  found  thnt 
the  Japanese  luival  efllcers  have  bet  n  most  ;u  tivi',  giving  ItctuuB 
to  conlldential  groups  and  passing  out  un-Aiucrlcan  literature,  etc. 

Attached  herewith  is  a  photostat  copy  of  a  book  eniltUd  "U.  8- 
Japan  War."  and  a  naval  map  Please  note  the  Japanese  na'. al 
operation  against  America  The  Japanese  naval  cfliccrs  arc  fc;ud 
to  have  told  their  hearers  that   - 

'Once  we  control  the  Altutlan  Islands.  Hawaii.  Guam,  and  tha 
Philippine  Islands    America  will  bow  to  the  will  of  Japan. 

"In  1904  and  1905  Japan  won  the  Russo-Japant-se  War  with  Amer- 
ica s  money  and  moral  support;  we  will  now  win  the  United  Stairs- 
Japan  war  with  the  financial,  material,  and  moral  help  from  Soviet 
Russia. 

"By  1945  Japan  will  have  China  und(  r  fxill  control  and  the  puppet 
governments  will  be  at  our  command.  Tlie  exhausted  world  con- 
ditions will  aid  Japan;  Japan  will  be  in  a  top  position  to  dictate 
world  politics." 

On  January  7  the  Washington  Merry-Go  Round  had  an  interest- 
ing item  of  japantse  fishing;  activities  In  the  Mexican   waters: 

"State  Depart ment  and  authorities  are  doing  some  quiet  checkini? 
on  a  new  fleet  of  Japanese  fishing  vessels  which  has  suddenly 
boblx>d  up  in  the  Pacliic  off  the  hichly  .--trateglc  coast  of  Mexico. 

"Intelligence  agents  have  learned  that  the  boats  are  former  Brit- 
ish coast  patrol  ve.scla  bought  as  obsolete  early  last  year  and  recon- 
ditioned .n  Japan. 

"Tlie  orlirinal  small-caliber  gun  mounts  were  enla^-ged  for  3-lnch 
guns  Machine-gun  nests  wore  left  tintoviched  Also,  each  boat 
carried  powerful.  latest-type  radio  equipment — all  very  strange 
'flf-hing'  tackle. 

"There  are  about  60  of  these  boats.  90  to  120  feet  long,  all  steel. 
•  •  *  with  a  cruising  range  of  6.000  mlies.  Naval  experts  say 
they  can  be  converted  overnight  into  raiders  of  commerce.  But 
what  is  rcalJy  worrying  them  i.s  that  the  vessels  are  made  to  order  as 
mine  layers.  •  •  •  xhe  Japanese  Govcrnmrnt's  connection  with 
the  boat?  Is  direct  and  unquc.-;tionablc." 

Reliable  sources  informed  the  league  that  last  October  21  the 
Japanese  Navy  approved  the  subsidy  of  buildlr.K  50  large  fishln? 
boats  of  650  tons  each.  These  boats  are  to  be  engaged  in  fishery  In 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

AMERICA   AIDING   JAPAN'S   SAMtTlAIS 

Last  July  the  Donald  Douglas  airplane  manufacturer  of  Southern 
California  sold  to  Japan  one  of  the  largest  planes  of  its  kind 
(Dotiglas  D  C  4*.  with  a  capacity  of  100  passongers,  for  $726,000. 
According  to  reports,  it  is  alleged  the  American  plane  is  now  being 
converted  Into  bombers,  and  the  Japanese  will  start  the  building  of 
similar  planes. 

Ever  since  the  China  Incident  began,  each  year  America  has  sold 
about  57  percent  of  Japan's  war  es-^entials  to  her. 

America:!  businessmen  well  knew  that  without  American  gaso- 
line, arms,  munitions,  and  war  essentials  Japan  cannot  effectively 
carry  on  a  successful  war  in  China.  In  spite  of  this  knowled<je  they 
have  been  and  are  continuing  the  sale  of  these  destructive  war 
essentials  to  Japan.     Why? 

Can  any  American  be  .so  foolish  and  unpatriotic  enough  to  Justify 
the  profit  end  of  such  a  trade  with  a  gangster?  How  much  more  so 
sho"ld  America  play  a  Jti.'t  and  humanitarian  part  for  the  sake  of 
a  true  peace  in  the  Pacific? 

Every  dollar  made  by  these  American  businessmen  by  such  trade 
with  Japan,  the  American  people  must  spend  five  to  six  times  the 
am.ount  to  fortify  the  strategic  Islands  In  the  Pacific  in  fear  of 
Japan's  aggression. 

ANTIAMERICAN    ACT   INTENSIFIED 

In  1910  America  helped  Japan  to  annex  Korea.  Did  America 
profit  by  such  an  unjust  act  making  the  American-Korean  Treaty 
of  May  22.  1882.  a  scrap  of  paper 

Did  Japan  respect  American  rights  any  more  since  the  rcftisal  of 
the  last  Congress  to  fortify  Guam? 

Tlie  truth  is  that  Japan  has  deliberately  intensified  anti- Amer- 
ican activities. 

Few  weeks  ago  we  received  news  from  the  Orient  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  closed  nearly  all  the  Presbyterian  Bible  siml- 
narles,  boys  and  girls'  Dlble  clubs,  e'lC.  An  American  misiiioiiary 
wrote: 

•  Becau.=o  rf  thes?  conditions  I  went  to  see  Mr  Grow,  th?  Amer- 
ican An^.bassador.  •  •  •  He  Is  Interested  and  anxious  to  help. 
Ke  rea'lzes  that  m.lssionarles  are  being  squeezed  out  Just  as  Amer- 
ican btu-incssrai  n  !»re  being  squeezed  out." 

The  Presbyterian  foreign  mission  board  recently  appealed  to  the 
Department  of  State: 

"You  w.ll  regret  to  learn  that  most  recent  advices  indi'-ate  that  a 
still  mo.-e  serious  situation  Is  developing  Attendance  at  the 
shrine  Is  being  required  not  only  of  educational  institutions  but 
pastors  of  churches  and  religious  bodies  are  compelli  d  to  take  part 
In  the  ceremonies.  Severe  punishment  and  long  imprisonment  are 
being   Inflicted   upon   any   persons   who    on  conscientious   grounds 
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Tftu'c  to  conform  to  this  rpqulrrment.  Our  entire  work  in  Chosen 
(Knr^a)    Is  belnR  Imperiled" 

Wf  the  victims  of  Japans  si^j^rwi'lortf  are  very  apprehensive  of 
Anwrlca'8  security  In  the  Paciric  ThTtfore  wr  sincerely  pray  that 
the  Seventy-sixth  Coni^ress  take  proper  defensive  steps  to  fortify 
Guam  soon. 

Respectxullj  BUbmltted. 

KlTXlOO   K     H*AN. 

Washington  Reprcsmtafrr,  Sino-Korean  Peoples  Lea^ie. 


The    House    Committee    for   the   Investipration    of 
Un-American   Activities  Should   Be  Continued 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  V\  KST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKriiESKXTATIVKS 
V/edyicsday.  January  17.  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  will  soon  be 
called  on  to  consider  the  extension  of  the  so-called  Dies 
commillce  and  the  providinR  of  funds  that  the  work  may  go 
on  into  a  further  investigation  of  un-American  activities. 

It  has  been  my  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  support  this  pro- 
gram from  Its  inc.'ption.  I  have,  on  previous  tetts.  on  even 
earlier  proposal,  been  in  that  group  of  Members,  sometimes 
sm.all.  who  felt  the  Congress  had  a  real  responsibility  in  rela- 
tion to  this  problem. 

In  thf  current  is-ue  of  Coll  er's  I  have  noted  with  approval 
an  editorial.  To  Ward  Off  Ruin,  and  I  commend  it  to  this 
membership  for  a  careful  readlnR.  I  think  the  entire  com- 
ment could  well  be  placed  in  the  Record.  But  for  the  trnie 
being  I  only  quote  from  it.  to  wit: 

A  country  where  t!ic  "rods"  are  allowed  to  scream  warts  on  their 
vocal  cords  needs  seme  agency  that  can  scream  back  at  them, 
nail  their  more  outr.igeoi:s  lies  and  ex.ipgirotlons.  arid  dig  into 
any  rTlmiiinl  busiiies":  they  may  be  trylnf^  at  any  given  time.  These 
servlcf«  have  been  ably  prrlormetl  by  the  Die.i  committee  fcr  the 
la-st  C(.)iiple  of  years,  and  we  b.  iieve  it  would  be  only  sensible  fcr 
the  American  people  to  tell  their  Congress  to  tell  ihe  Dies  com- 
mittee to  carry  on.  with  ample  funds. 

I  agree  that  It  is  sen.>ible  to  continue  the  committee.  I 
have  recently  talk  -d  with  individual  members  of  the  group 
and  they  assure  we  there  is  work  still  to  be  done.  They  feel 
they  can  continue  to  disclose  the  deviou.s  deviltry  of  persons 
ar;d  agencies  ^ho  are  attempting  to  cause  unrest  in  America 
and  tear  apart  our  democratic  system  of  government. 

Let  us.  regardless  of  party,  join  together  to  the  end  that 
ConRrt'Ss  stand  strong  ayam.'^t  the  t^ubversive  and  un-Ameri- 
can activities  now  being  practiced  in  the  Republic. 


Work  To  Do  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-  OF 

HON.  ROY  O.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  3.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  WHEELER  MrMTT.I.KN 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  given  me  by  the  Houi>e,  I  herewith  ofifer  for  the 
Recoro  an  address  entitled  'Work  To  Do  in  America."  by 
Wh-H'ler  McMillen.  editor  in  chief  of  Farm  Journal  and 
Parmer's  Wife,  and  -also  president  of  the  National  Farm 
Chemurgic  Coimcil.  This  speech  was  delivered  to  the  Na- 
tional Grange  at  its  annual  convention  held  at  Peoria,  111.,  on 
No\-ember  17,  1939. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  McMillen  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
agricultural  matten  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  early 


and  recent  developments.  As  president  of  the  Farm  Che- 
murgic Council  he  ha.s  kept  in  step  with  the  development  of 
the  use  of  farm  produ'^ts  m  industry,  and  he  is  greatly  inter- 
e.stcd  In  the  orderly  development  of  this  new  market  for  the 
products  of  the  farm. 

I  ofTer  the  following  speech  in  the  belief  it  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  every  Member  of  this  House  and  that  it  ^nll  con- 
tribute much  to  the  knowledge  of  those  of  us  who  are  really 
concerned  about  the  pre.'^ent  deplorable  condition  of  those 
engaged  in  the  greatest  American  industry,  farming: 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  Is  waiting  to  be  done  In  the  United 
Sl'ites. 

Jobs  have  got  to  be  found  for  10.000.000  workers  for  whom  oppor- 
tuniti.  s  to  work  have  not  been  provided. 

The  20.000.000  people  who  are  on  public  relief  must  be  restored 
to  more  satisfactory  and  generous  living. 

About  forty-flve  billions  of  Federal  debt,  and  the  Interest  thereon, 
will  h:\ve  to  be  p:'.ld.  besides  the  $18,000,000,000  debts  of  local  gov- 
ernmtnt.s  and  private  debt. 

Th'  re  are  homes  to  be  built  and  homes  to  modernize  before  all 
our  piople  are  well  sheltered  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
homes  are  yet  withotit  electricity,  without  water  systems,  without 
paint,  without  suitable  floor  coverings,  and  In  need  of  new  furni- 
ture and  equipment. 

There  are  farms  to  buy  and  farms  to  pay  for — and  hundreds  of 
tht;usunds  of  farms  In  n;ed  of  fence.s.  of  better  power  and  machin- 
ery, of  better  livestock,  of  lime  and  fertilizer,  of  paint  and  .shrtibbery, 

A  va.st  mileage  of  market  roads  awaits  Improvements  There  are 
Rchoolhousfs  yet  to  build  and  equip,  hospitals  netded.  libr.iry 
services  to  establish,  and  recreation  facilities  to  develop.  There  is 
untold  work  to  do  In  conserving  the  Nation's  heritage  of  soil  and 
water,  of  forests  and  wildlife 

KNOWUnXJE 

Most  important  of  all,  ahead  of  America  Ls  a  va.st  area  of  undis- 
covered knowledge  yet  to  be  unfolded  for  the  beneht  and  advance- 
ment of  mankind.  Inventions  are  yet  to  be  made  and  developed 
fi>r  the  further  increase  of  our  wealth  Science  Is  confronted  by 
tliou.'iands  i;f  unanswered  questions.  New  knowledge  will  extend 
the  power  of  man  to  understand,  to  lncrea.«e  health  and  wealth, 
and  will  enlarge  man's  enjoyment  and  capacity  to  serve. 

All  this  Is  but  a  way  of  saying  that  the  tragedy  of  modern  America 

Is  the  far  too  great  prevalence  of  needless  poveriy      Ricli  though 

we  are  as  a  Natirn  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  entirely  too  many 

millions  of  Americans  are  poor  by  the  standards  that  the  middle  of 

I    the  twentieth  century  ought  to  e.xeniplily 

!  Tremendous  as  Is  the  work  waiting  to  be  done  in  the  United 
I  States,  we  have  among  us  husbands  and  fathers  who  have  never  had 
I  a  regular  Job.  In  the  cities  neiuly  half  of  the  youth  Is  without 
I  cppcrtimity  to  make  a  living,  or  to  establish  homes  unless  upon 
relief  standards. 

For  a  few  years  It  has  been  possible  to  moderate  the  seventy  of 
these  conditions  by  borrowing  from  cur  children  and  grandchildren. 
If  that  procedure  Is  followed  for  long  encuRh.  not  only  will  the  situ- 
ation itself  become  chronic  but  the  palhailve  will  cease  to  l>e 
available. 

Here  Is  a  challenge  that  must  be  met  face  to  face.  We  have  got 
to  think  out  a  program  that  will  ameliorate  poverty  by  some  other 
mesns  than  by  denying  to  our  posterity  even  the  opportunity  of 
prcppertty. 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  Increase  of  poverty  Is  inevitable 
because  they  say  the  long  ta.«k  of  creating  the  I'nlted  States  is 
finished,  and  that  hereafter  we  must  be  content  with  a  shrinking 
economy  I  cannot  participate  in  that  school  of  thought.  Tlie 
United  States  still  has  both  great  needs  and  great  resources. 

In  a  few  centuries  we  have  built  in  North  America  a  truly  great 
Nation.  Our  fathers  erected  this  structure  not  simply  by  borrowing 
from  the  future,  not  merely  by  passing  laws  nor  by  any  kind  at 
legerdemain.  They  built  the  United  States  mainly  by  a  plain  old- 
fashioned  practice  called  hard  work.  I  for  one  believe  that  a  stlQ 
greater  and  richer  Nation  can  and  will  be  built  here  but  that  it  will 
ouly  be  done  when  enough  Americans  adopt  the  same  practice. 

EARNING  POWTR 

You  who  are  here  today  represent  leadership  In  agriculture.  You 
believe  in  work  FYom  your  deliberations  may  well  come  a  pro- 
gram that  can  meet  the  challenge  of  turr'.ng  the  steps  of  our 
fellow  Americans  cut  from  the  alleys  of  pc.erty  Into  the  paths  of 
prosperity  I  say  this  deliberately,  not  to  offer  you  a  compliment 
but  to  suggest  a  responsibility 

What  Is  the  character  of  this  problem  of  poverty  In  the  presence 
of  work  that  needs  to  be  done?  E'^sentially  poverty  Is  a  lack  of 
buying  px)wer.  A  lack  of  buying  power  comes  from  a  deficiency 
In  earning  power.  Earning  power,  of  course,  is  simply  an  ability 
to  produce  something  la  the  way  of  goods  or  services  which  others 
want  enough  to  exrhange  for  it  their  own  btiying  power.  The  re- 
duction of  poverty,  plainly  enougli,  has  to  start  with  the  Increaaa 
and  diffusion  of  earning  power. 

The  great  majority  of  all  earning  power  has  Its  sources  in  agri- 
culture. It  is  because  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  general  earning 
power  does  have  its  roots  in  the  soil  that  I  attribute  to  you,  M 
loaders  in  agriculture,  a  primary  responsibility  In  meeting  tha 
challenge  of  poverty. 


Indeed,  the  earning  power  of  agriculture  probably  determines, 
more  than  any  other  single  factor,  the  earning  power  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  Per  a  long  time  it  has  been  remarked  that  farm  Income 
and  factory  pay  rolls  rise  and  fall  ,ln  almost  exact  unison.  Also 
notable  Is  the  fact  that  the  national  income  ri.sea  and  falls  In 
almost  exact  proportion  to  the  gross  agricultural  Income,  the 
national  Income  being  n^ularly  a  little  more  than  seven  times 
the  farm  income. 

A  aXTUt  WAT 

The  reasons  for  this  are  fairly  clear.  In  the  first  place,  farmers, 
themselves,  with  nearly  25  percent,  constitute  the  largest  single 
group  of  population  The  incomes  of  another  25  percent  are  solely 
dependent  upon  the  first  crack  at  the  farmer's  dollar.  Thus  half 
the  Nation  must  be  prosperous  or  depressed  directly  as  farmers  are. 
When  that  half  of  the  Nation  prospers,  orders  for  goods  flow  to 
the  factories,  men  are  hired,  and  In  turn  start  buying;  transport  is 
busy,  finance  Is  busy,  and  the  entire  economic  machine  moves  into 
a  higher  gear. 

I  frankly  doubt  whether  there  Is  any  other  way  to  restore  pros- 
perity than  to  build  up  earning  power  In  agriculture  first  You 
can  balance  the  Federal  Budget,  you  can  modify  Federal  taxes,  im- 
prove the  labor  laws,  and  give  friendly  aids  to  business  with  no 
assurance  that  any  one  or  all  of  them  will  restore  what  Is  caiU»d 
confidence.  But  raise  farm  Income  and  orders  will  fiow  to  business 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  raise.  There  Is  nothing  like  orders  to 
tell  business  that  confidence  has  arrived. 

Whenever  the  earning  power  of  agriculture  again  reaches  $12,- 
000.000,000.  the  national  income  will  again  exceed  eighty  billions, 
and  the  problem  of  unemployment  will  cea.se  to  be  serious.  When 
agriculture  can  earn  115,000,000,000.  there  wUl  be  more  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  than  there  are  men. 

Agriculture's  present  earning  power  Is  lew  simply  because  farmers 
do  not  produce  enough  of  the  goods  that  are  now  In  demand,  and 
because  there  Is  not  as  yet  demand  for  all  that  farmers  can  pro- 
duce. 

Consequently  the  furious  competition  among  farmers  causes  a 
Fteady  and  terrific  pressure  upon  prices  of  farm  products.  More 
farmers  go  Into  dairying  and  into  poultry  becaiise  already  the  com- 
petition Is  too  severe  among  farmers  growing  wheat  and  cotton 
and  com. 

The  answer  has  to  He  In  broader  outlets  for  farm  products.  Merely 
to  reduce  production,  even  with  a  temporary  reward  for  doing  so. 
does  not  suffice.  The  result.  If  acreage  control  works.  Is  that  the 
Individual  farmer  has  less  to  sell,  and  if  control  docs  not  work,  that 
he  produces  higher  yields  on  fewer  acres  and  nullifies  the  expected 
price  gain.  That  the  artificial  controls  camiot  be  accepted  as  a 
permanent  policy  Is  increasingly  clear, 

POUCT 

It  becomes  an  Imperious  need  of  the  Nation  that  a  long-time. 
Income-building  farm  policy  be  accepted.  An  effective  farm  policy 
is  Imperative  in  order  that  farmers  be  properly  rewarded  for  their 
labors  upon  the  land.  Such  a  policy  is  doubly  imperative  when  It 
is  realized  that  the  end  of  relief,  the  employinent  of  labor,  and  the 
eventual  solvency  of  the  Nation  all  await  Its  application.  Until 
agriculture  l.s  well  paid  instead  of  half  paid,  there  will  be  Joblessness, 
relief,  debt,  and  all  the  attendant  Ills, 

A  realistic  view  of  inescapable  facts  leads  directly  to  conclusions 
which  must  be  factors  in  determining  a  constructive  agricultural 
policy.  One  Is  that  there  Is  futility  in  continuing  to  produce  year 
after  year  quantities  of  any  crop  in  excess  of  the  amounts  the  mar- 
kets can  profitably  absorb.  Another  is  that  neither  the  agricultural 
nor  the  national  economy  can  derive  permanent  advantage  from 
placing  limits  upon  production. 

Fortunately  between  the  two  horns  of  this  dilemma  may  be 
perceived  a  clear-cut  road  to  the  answer. 

The  national  policy  must  enable  farmers  to  supply  every  need  of 
the  American  market  which  agricultural  resources  and  ^kill.  supple- 
mented by  scientific  and  industrial  technique,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing or  learning  to  produce.  When  the  United  States  adopts  that 
concept  our  country  will  again  be  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

This  policy  means  that  our  own  American  farms  must  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  every  Item  we  know  how  or  can  learn  how  to  pro- 
duce that  Is  now  purchased  by  American  consumers.  It  means 
that  knowledge  must  be  developed  to  extend  our  production  for 
the  nonfood  requirements  of  the  people  and  the  raw  materials 
of  Industry.  It  means  that  at  some  points  the  subsidy  of  produc- 
tion of  things  we  need  mav  be  substituted  for  the  subsidy  of 
restriction  of  things  which  we  need  less. 

PROGRAM 

Definitely  It  calls  for  an  about-face  toward  a  wholehearted  and 
agsressive  program  of  utilizing  to  the  utmost  the  opportunities 
nature  has  provided  here  in  our  own  48  States. 

Reduced  to  simple  statements,  a  constructive  national  farm 
policy  may  be  expre&sed  In  the  following  program: 

1.  Give  every  advantage  of  the  American  market  to  American 
farmers. 

2.  Encourage  and  expand  by  every  possible  means  the  utiliza- 
tion  in    industry    of   products   American   farmers   can    grow. 

3  Elxtend  and  hasten  experimentation  to  establish  new  crop)s 
en  American  farms. 

4.  Establish  incentive  pajrments  to  farmers  for  producing  mate- 
rials the  United  States  does  not  grow  In  sufficient  quantity  or  does 
not  yet  grow  efficiently. 

5.  Encourage  throughout  both  rural  and  urban  society  the  habits 
of  self-help  in  preference  to  Government  help. 


The  extent  to  which  the  products  of  foreign  farmers  are  admitted 
to  the  markets  of  America  can  hardly  be  appreciated  without  ex- 
amining the  records.  Nor  Is  the  effect  of  thene  Imports,  whether 
directly  competitive  or  not.  easy  to  measure.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  show  that  the  quantities  of  many  Imports  are  so 
small  that  their  effect  upon  the  American  price  Is  Imperceptible 
To  that  contention  It  may  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  In  an 
open  market  the  lowest  offer  .<;ets  the  price.  Not  a  very  large  punc- 
ture Is  required  to  cause  a  flat  tire. 

Tliere  Is  a  well-worn  argument  to  the  effect  that  If  we  are  to 
export  we  must  also  Import.  Those  of  us  who  Insist  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer's  home  market  must  be  fully  protected  wish  to  declare, 
however,  that  exports  gained  at  the  expense  of  domestic  opportunity 
are  not  worth  much.  The  fact  is  that  we  do  Import.  Our  principal 
imports,  except  sugar,  arc  rubber,  coffee,  tin,  and  silk,  which  enter 
without  duty.  We  Import  gold  and  silver.  Our  people  travel 
abroad.  We  employ  foreign  shipping  and  other  services.  With  all 
these  we  do  not  have  to  Impair  our  domestic  farm  markets  to 
promote  exports. 

THE    GREAT    MARKET 

Farmers  of  the  United  States,  If  enabled  to  obtain  the  earning 
power,  will  buy  far  more  goods  from  our  manufacturers,  and  from 
each  other,  than  the  faimers  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Therefore  to  build  up  the  Income  of  our  own  agriculture  would 
seem  to  be  the  simplest  of  plain  common  sense. 

Sugar,  Incidentally.  contrlbuU's  an  Illustration  In  this  question. 
Despite  the  thousands  of  acres  that  might  profitably  be  growing 
cane  and  beets,  our  continental  farmers  are  restricted  to  growing 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  sugar  Americans  consume.  There  is  a 
theory  that  Cuba,  for  Instance,  must  be  allowed  to  sell  us  sugar  so 
that  she  may  buy  our  producu.  The  proponents  of  that  theory 
do  not  bring  out  the  fact  that  one  good  American  beet-growing 
county  spends  10  times  as  much  for  automobiles  per  ton  of  sugax 
produced,  and  owns  more  than  30  times  as  many  motor  cars  per 
thousand  population,  as  Is  the  case  in  Cuba. 

Moreover,  those  who  pay  for  foreign  trade  propaganda  because 
they  are  interested  in  exporting.  In  shipping,  or  International  bank- 
ing, appear  to  overlook  the  fundamental  fact  that  foreign  trade 
flourishes  best  In  periods  of  domestic  prosperity.  Then  Is  when 
we  import  the  largest  quantities  of  necessities,  such  as  manganese 
and  rubber,  and  spend  most  free'y  for  the  foreign  luxuries.  The 
most  Intelligent  way  for  these  '.nterests  to  stimulate  foreign  busi- 
ness would  be  for  them  first  to  Join  with  the  forces  that  want  to 
create  a  sound  domestic  prosperity.  None  of  us  objects  to  a  sound 
foreign  trade;  Indeed,  we  look  forward  to  Its  development.  But 
foreign  trade  cannot  and  should  not  be  built  at  the  sacrifice  of 
opportvmlty  for  America's  farmers, 

MORI    OUTPUT 

Here  in  the  United  States  nature  has  given  farmers  nearly  every 
possible  combination  of  soil  conditions  and  climate,  of  humidity 
and  altitude,  of  temperature  and  sunshine.  Somewhere  In  the 
United  States  can  be  grown,  perhaps,  not  every,  but  certainly  nearly 
every  agricultural  product  needed  now  or  In  the  future  by  the 
American  people. 

Certainly  we  can  and  slvjuld  grow  the  sugar  this  country  uses. 

Thanks  to  the  recent  sweet  potato  research,  we  now  know  how 
to  fill  our  entire  needs  for  starches.  The  second  sweetpotato  starch 
plant,  operated  entirely  by  private  capital.  Is  now  at  work,  and 
the  scores  of  others  necessary  to  meet  our  needs  will  follow,  espe- 
cially when  some  protection  is  afforded  to  American  producers. 

There  is  no  reason  why  American  farmers  should  not  supply  the 
entire  American  market  for  fibers.  We  know  how  to  grow  cotton 
and  wool.  flax.  hemp,  and  others.  Yet  practically  every  square 
foot  of  carpets,  rugs,  and  linoleums  manufactured  for  floor  cover- 
ings in  the  United  States  is  made  from  foreign  fit>ers  and  other 
materials.  It  Is  time  for.  a  serious  effort  to  grow  our  own  carp>et 
wools  and  other  coarse  wools.  The  head  of  a  large  textile  mill, 
located  In  the  very  edge  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  had  not  bought  a  pound  of  American  cotton  In  20  years. 
He  u^ed  Indian  cotton  because  of  some  peculiar  quality — and  appar- 
ently no  one  had  ever  tried  to  find  out  whether  Indian  seed  would 
reproduce  such  cotton  here,  whether  some  American  strain  could 
not  be  bred  to  meet  his  needs,  or  domestic  fiber  be  treated  to 
acquire  the  necessary  characteristics. 

On  the  same  day  I  visited  a  great  factory  headed  by  a  man  who 
formerly  manufactured  cigarette  paper  In  France  from  European 
materials.  He  had  determined  to  Americanize  his  business,  manu- 
facture his  product  where  his  customers  were.  One  result  of  his 
effort  I  paw  in  a  warehouse  fUled  with  a  half  million  dollars  worth 
of  flax  fibers  purchased  from  American  farmers.  In  the  mill  were 
700  American  workers  enjoying  new  earning  power  that  had  not 
existed  a  few  weeks  before  I  refuse  to  believe  the  theory  that 
these  700  workers  and  the  farmer  flax  growers  will  not  buy  more 
American  goods  than  did  the  Europeans  whose  places  they  take, 
and  thereby  make  more  Jobs  for  other  American  workers. 

COMPETrnOM 

Our  Imports  of  fibers  last  year  added  up  to  more  than  $67,000,000, 
while  we  brought  In  enough  flax-seed  to  have  required  two  or  three 
million  acres  to  grow — acres  which  Instead  produced  too  much 
wheat. 

The  Importation  of  about  3.000  tons  per  day  of  oils  and  fats  Is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  nearly  every  farmer.  This  flood  of  coconut  oil, 
palm  and  palm-kernel  oil,  babassu  oil,  whale  oil,  to  say  little  of 
the  linseed,  flaxseed,  and  castor  beans,  bears  an  overwhelming 
weight  upon  the  prices  of   cottonseed,   peanut,   and  soybean  oil. 
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to  a  <«ub«t«ntl«l  factor  In  the  low  price  of  lartl  and  therefore  of  hogs 
and  corn,  and  evt-n  reaches  to  anme  extent  toward  the  price  of 
butur  and  therefore  of  dflry  prrxlucts.  Taken  together,  these  oils 
and  fat«  pouring  In  mainly  from  the  Tropics  and  Jtingles.  where  a 
fe*  cent*  a  day  w  the  reward  of  labor,  are  probably  our  largest 
Import  .        _^,  ^ 

I  miirht  pile  up  the  facts  about  the  foreign  competition  which 
UlnK-s  Its  challer.gt-  at  An>erican  farmers.  Rather  than  to  add  tables 
of  statistics,  let  us  rather  examine  the  application  to  the  whole 
protolem  of  th*'  renaedles  I  have  suggested. 

Obviously  there  are  several  point.s  at  which  tariff  protection 
can  properly  be  applied  The  changes  In  dutlrs  Plnce  1930.  espe- 
cially under  the  R«ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Acts,  have  been 
steadily  downward  A  171-page  list  of  such  changes  Includes 
nearly  100  pages  of  reductions  in  duties  on  agricultural  products. 
There  Is  no  single  Instance  of  an  Increase.  The  first  forward  step 
Should  bt-  the  amendment  ol  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  require 
eonflrnvailon  by  the  Senate  of  the  agretmenls  The  ne"  step 
should  be  the  repeal  of  the  act  itself  and  then  the  terminavon  of 
the  agreements  Following  that.  son>e  upward  revision  of  o  'tk-s 
ou  farm  products  probably  would  be  needed. 

INCr.NTIVE   P.^YMENTS 

Howerer  the  tariff  Is  not  an  adequate  Instrument  for  enabling 
(armem  to  expand  their  acreii^f-  in  many  of  the  new  fields  of  oppor- 
tunity A  tariff  duty  may  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  to 
mlUionn  of  consumers  in  order  to  benefit  a  few  thousands  of 
producers 

I^1^  UiHt  reason  I  have  pnipoiied  an  equally  effective  but  more 
•conomlcal  device--  the  establishment  of  Incentive  payments  There 
Is  now  a  as-crnt  tariff  on  flaxtteed  To  lncrea!»e  It  further  would  be 
to  add  to  the  cowt  of  p*int  llm)leum.s.  And  all  rf  th«  multitude  of 
tU'm»  in  which  the  oil  Is  twed.  Instead  of  Increasing  the  tariff, 
domestic  production  could  be  msde  profitable  at  no  additional  coot 
to  corwBimers  excjept  as  they  are  taxpuyent  If  Congress  were  to 
authorize'  a  pa\-ment  from  the  National  Treasury  for  the  flaxseed 
•ctually  produced  A  better  example  might  be  presented  tn  the 
fast-dryliw  oils,  of  which  we  produce  hardly  3  percent  of  our  needs 
A  tariff  on  these  would  Immediately  benefit  very  few  but  an  In- 
centive payment  on  tung  oil.  perllla,  chla.  or  castor  oil  to  be 
dehydrated,  would  compensate  all  producers  engaged  without  taking 
the  commodity  out  of  its  natural  price  range. 

ThU  device,  applicable  to  a  multitude  of  Items  which  farmers 
miKht  well  be  learning  to  prodvice.  would  cost  the  Treasury  far  less 
than  the  present  program.  It  would  add  millions  of  dollars  to  farm 
Income  and  millions  of  torw  of  materials  to  the  national  economy. 
Instead  of  depriving  workers  of  Jobs  t>ecau8e  of  reduced  production 
it  would  make  Jobs  It  would  seem  to  m*ke  better  sense  to  pay 
fnrmers  to  pioduce  things  we  need  m  the  United  Slates  than  to  pay 
thiun  not  to  produce. 

Also  necessary  to  effectuate  the  flve-polnt  program  I  have  out- 
lined is  vigoroiu  research  to  extend,  not  only  the  markets  for  farm 
/  products,  but  the  ability  of  farmers  to  produce  for  the  markets 
which  now  exist.  New  In  construction  at  Peoria  and  at  three  other 
cities  are  splendid  Federal  laboratories  to  study  new  txses  of  the 
crupa  which  now  arc  surpluses  These  laboratories  are  a  gratifying 
fruit  of  the  Form  Chemurglc  Council  s  program  whlrh  thousands 
of  farmers  have  supported  Their  attack  upon  the  surplus  pro- 
gram Is  necessarily  slow,  for  research,  especially  Government  re- 
search cannot  be  hurried.  They  are  a  sound  step  for  the  future. 
But  their  work  is  limited  now  to  the  study  of  surplus  crops. 

NTW  CROPS 

The  output  Of  surpluses  can  be  more  readily  diminished  by  Intro- 
dnclng  new  crops  to  occupy  the  acres  now  growing  the  excessive 
quantities  That  new  crops  can  readily  be  fitted  into  the  farm 
economy  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  soybeans,  of  which  80.000.00J 
bushels  will  be  harrested  this  year.  Most  of  us  can  remember  when 
soytnans  were  not  yet  a  commercial  crop.  The  development  of 
sorghums  to  the  west  of  the  Mtasotirl  River  affords  another  example. 

I  would  therefore  ur?e  that  as  soon  as  public  demand  can  be 
built  up  effort  be  made  U)  obtain  a  fund  of  around  $25,000  for 
erery  State  experiment  station  to  devote  to  study  of  new  crops. 
We  spend  great  sums  these  days  to  learn  how  to  grow  still  higher 
yields  of  wheat  and  com  and  cotton  Would  it  not  seem  at  least 
eq-iallv  «;cn.«itale  to  sf)end  something  to  find  substitute  crops  that 
the  country  needs?  A  $25,000  fund  would  permit  an  experiment 
station  to  employ  a  competent  research  scientist,  along  with  the 
necessary  aid  and  equipnaent  to  test,  for  the  conditions  of  that 
partlculap  State,  all  sort*  of  possible  newcomers  to  the  crop  list. 
Certainly  somewhere  In  the  United  States  American  farmers  can 
grow  the  regetable  oils,  the  fll>er8.  the  Insecticides,  the  furs.  and. 
in  f;ict.  most  of  the  farm  products  we  now  calmly  Import,  because 
we  h.'wen  t  tried  ?ertouslv  to  And  out  what  we  could  do. 

You  will  readily  see  how.  once  experimental  evidence  indicates 
the  smtatwllty  of  a  new  crop  for  a  given  area,  the  Incentive  pay- 
ment plan  could  b*'  applied  to  hasten  the  comn^rclal  production. 
The  inctntlve  payment  plan  also  wUl  give  assurance  to  manufac- 
turers that  they  can  depend  upon  domestic  supplies  If  they  adapt 
their  facilities  to  use  the  American  product 

No  one  can  guess  the  results  that  might  come  from  vigorous 
arwl  thorough  study  of  new  crop  pos.'slbillties  Most  of  our  major 
crops  were  once  new  to  North  American  soil  Exceedingly  little 
tnten«lve  and  scientific  research  has  been  devoted  to  new  crops. 
Certainly  no  one  knows  even  that  we  cant  produce  rubber  and 
coffee,  for  no  determined  scientific  effort  to  find  out  has  ever  been 
completed. 

Agriculture,  no  more  than  industry,  can  afford  to  become  static. 
One  of   the  largest   American   corporations   recently   revealed   that 


40  percent  of  Its  sales  for  the  year  had  been  of  Items  which  10 
years  before  the  company  not  only  did  not  manufacture,  but  of 
Items  which,  for  the  most  pa*-t.  did  not  even  exl.st  10  years  before. 
The  other  60  percent  of  sales  were  from  the  backlog  of  standard 
products-  they  were  the  company's  wh.-at  and  corn  and  cotton. 
In    agriculture    we   have   got    too    much   backlog,    not    enough    new 

^  Naturally  most  of  the  new  products  must  be  for  nonfood  markets. 
for  fxpan.slcn  of  food  demand  can  be  expected  only  as  prosperity 
becomes  more  diffused. 

STARTING    PLACE 

La«t  month,  after  laving  thr  cornerstones  of  the  new-uses  labora- 
tories here  and  near  San  Francisco,  the  Secretary  of  Aerlculture 
declared  that  the  United  States  should  help  South  American  coun- 
tries to  develop  noncompetitive  agricultural  crops  for  us  to  buy 
In  order  that  we  mlpht  sell  them  more  goods.  Last  winter  he  a.'=kpd 
I  Congress  for  1250  000  from  the  United  States  Treasury  to  spend  In 
South  America  for  that  purpose  If  this  Is  a  good  Idea  for  South 
American  farmers.  I  see  no  reason  why  It  Is  not  a  better  idea  for 
farmers  In  cur  own  countrv.  The  worlds  greatcpt  undeveloped 
market  for  the  goods  of  American  manufacturers  lies  up  and  down 
the  rural  routes  and  In  tho  farm  vUlngps  of  the  United  States. 

The  work  that  needs  to  be  done  In  America  can  l>e  done.  The 
starting  place  is  In  agriculture  Tlie  first  part  of  the  Job  may  be 
the  hardest — but  the  way  will  be  much  harder  In  America  if  the 
start  is  not  marlc  .soon  and  made  soundly. 

We  In  agriculture  need  to  ask  little  In  the  way  of  aid  from  other?, 
and  that  little  we  ask  in  order  that  agriculture  may  aid  labor  to 
employment.  Industry  to  activity,  and  the  Nation  to  prosperity. 
What  we  ask  is  mainly  that  a  few  needless  ob.-tacles  be  removed 
from  our  path.  Given  full  and  free  opportunities  in  the  markets 
of  this  country,  farmers  will  sst  the  example  of  work  The  output 
of  their  hands  and  of  their  lands,  as  it  grows  in  volume,  will  make 
Jcbs  for  tho«e  who  transport,  who  manufacture,  who  sell,  and  who 
serve.  The  money  farmers  earn  will  In  turn  multiply  by  seven  to 
create  new  earning  power  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Agrlctilture  provides  most  of  the  Nation's  raw  materials,  supplies 
most  of  the  wealth  that  builds  our  cities,  and  contributes  the 
youth  to  replenish  the  city  population  The  earning  power  of 
farmers  Is  the  unit  that  determines  the  annual  Income  of  the 
Nation  Already  carrying  these  responsibilities,  the  leadership  of 
agriculture  may  as  well  assume  the  full  role  of  guiding  America 
toward  getting  Its  work  done,  toward  creating  the  earning  power 
that  Is  the  reward  of  useful  work,  and  the  driving  power  of 
prosperity. 

West  Virginia  Coal-Mine  Disa.ster  Calls  Attention 
to  Pending  Legislation  and  Also  to  Work  Which 
Has  Been  Done  by  I'nited  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  Bringing  Safety  and  Health  to  This  Great 
Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedricsday.  Janxiary  17,  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con.scious  of  the 
terrible  tragedy  that  recently  occurred  in  the  Hartley  mine 
disaster  in  West  Virginia,  where  91  miners  lost  their  lives. 

It  appears  timely  that  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
country  be  directed  to  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  in  safety  and  health  programs. 
I  Include  also  sugpestions  for  broadening  and  improving  this 
necessary  work,  with  a  proposal  for  an  additional  safety  sta- 
tion in  West  Virginia. 

For  several  years  I  have  participated  in  first-aid  and  safety 
meets  in  West  Virginia,  particularly  in  the  section  I  repre- 
sent, where  there  are  9  coal -producing  counties  out  of  the 
15  included  in  the  Second  Congressional  District. 

Senator  Neely,  of  West  Virginia,  will  shortly  bring  before 
the  Senate  his  measure  for  Federal  inspection  of  coal  mines, 
and  it  has  much  to  commend  it.  I  believe  its  provisions  are 
needed  and  will  help,  rather  than  hinder,  the  work  of  State 
mine  agencies. 

WEST    VTHCTWTA    AIBfI>    FKOM    PrrTSBTTUGH 

The  work  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  in  West  Virginia  has  been  handled 
chiefly  from  Pittsbtu-gh,  Pa.,  though  one  of  the  all-steel  rail- 
road mine-rescue  cars  has  been  maintained  chiefly  in  West 
Virginia  for  the  past  several  years.    However,  much  work 
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has  been  dene  by  the  Health  and  Safety  Branch — chiefly  by 
the  Safety  Division — in  West  Virginia.  I  am  informed  that 
in  the  fiscal  year  1937-38,  of  the  105,093  persons  in  the 
mineral  industries  given  the  Bureau's  first-aid  and  mine- 
rescue  courses,  26.305  were  from  West  Virginia,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  those  engaged  in  coal  mining  in  West  Virginia  were 
given  the  training.  In  addition,  out  of  1,902  first-aid  instruc- 
tor s  certificates  given  by  the  Bureau,  authorizing  the  holder 
to  give  first -aid-training  instruction.  497  were  issued  in  West 
Virginia.  Tlie  first-aid  and  mine-rescue  training  was  given 
in  790  towns  and  mining  communities  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  these  121  were  in  West  Virginia.  Out  of  74  first-aid 
end  mine-rescue  contests  in  the  United  States  attended  by 
wo:kers  of  the  siifety  division.  18  were  in  West  Virginia.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  Bureau's  engineers  aided  in  con- 
nection with  seveiBl  mine  explosions  and  fires  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, made  several  health  and  safety  inspections  and  reports 
on  West  Virginia  mines,  and  conducted  several  important 
investigations  as  to  pos;.ible  improvement  in  health  and  safety 
prccedure  In  the  mines  of  the  State. 

WEST  \^RGIN1A  SAFETY  STATION   IS   NETDED 

It  has  long  been  felt  that,  while  much  of  the  Bureau's 
health  and  safety  work  for  West  Virginia,  and  especially  in 
the  northern  part  of  thf*  State,  can  be  done  from  the  Bureau's 
main  safety  .station  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
southern  and  central  parts  of  the  State  are  too  far  distant 
from  Pittsburgh  for  effective  or  economical  handling  of  the 
work.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  fairly  definite  move- 
ment, actuated  largely  by  the  mining  Interests  of  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  West  Virginia,  to  have  a  Bureau  of 
Mines  safety  station  not  ver\'  far  from  Charleston;  and  at 
various  times  Mcntcomerv',  Bcckley,  and  Mount  Hope  have 
been  mentioned  as  ."suitable  places.  Recently  it  has  been  felt 
that,  inasmuch  as  a  new  Federal  building  is  to  be  constructed 
at  Mount  Hope,  a  Bureau  of  Mlne^  safety  station  might  well  be 
placed  at  Mount  Hope:  and  it  is  also  understood  that  this  has 
the  ap'jroval  of  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines  and 
of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  mine  operators.  I  understand  Mount 
Hope  is  satisfactory  to  the  Bureau  as  the  location  for  a  safety 
station,  provided  the  various  West  Virginia  interests  approve. 

If  a  st-ation  is  established,  additional  funds  should  be 
obtained  from  Congress,  as  the  Bureau  has  no  funds  for 
the  purpo.se.  its  present  funds  for  health  and  safety  work 
being  inadrouate  for  the  needs  of  its  present  organization 
and  personnel.  The  additional  funds,  personnel,  and  equip- 
ment required  would  be  about  as  follows: 

1    Fep.ior    mining    engineer    (to    be    a    district    engineer    for 

West     Virginia) J4.800 

1  assistant  mining  engineer 2.600 

1  senior  safety  instructor 2.000 

1  assistant  safety  Instructor 1.620 

1  Junior  stenographer 1.440 


Tot.'Jl   SAlarlPS    (annually) 12.460 

Tra%-el  funds  for  4  men  (annually) 3.000 

SuppUei,  muintcnai.ee  of  automobiles,  etc.   (annually) 3,000 


Total  recurring  funds  needed  annually 18,400 

In  addition,  the  following  materials  would  be  needed  in- 
itially but  would  not  be  needed  annually  after  the  station  had 
been  establuhed,  as  repairs,  replacements,  and  so  forth,  would 
be  included  in  the  $3,000  above  requested  annually  for  sup- 
plies, and  so  forth. 

Initial  supplies  and  equipment  needed  for  a  safety  station 
in  West  Virginia: 

4  passenger  nutomobP.es.  at  $750  each 

1    automobile   truck    (mine-rescue   purposes) 

10  sets  of  oxygen   br»>aihlng  apparatus 

5  all-service  gas  ma^ks 

1  oxygen  pump 

10  oxyeen  cylinrlers 

10  electric  cap  lamps  and  charging  rack 

6  gas-detecting    devices 

Miscellaneous  .safety  devices  and  equipment 

Supplies,  cardoxlde.  repair  parts  for  oxygen  breathing  appa- 
ratus,   etc 

Tetal    for   Initial   equipment,   etc.    (XK)t    needed    an- 
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It  will  be  noted  that  five  additional  person.s  are  requested 
and  the  annual  cost  of  running  the  station  would  be  about 
$12,460  for  salaries,  $3,000  for  travel,  and  $3,000  for  supplies, 
and  so  forth;  a  total  annual  operating  expense  of  $18,460, 
which  should  be  given  to  the  Safety  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  under  the  allotment  designation  "Operating  mine 
rescue  cars  and  stations  and  inve.>tigation  of  mine  accidents," 
in  the  bill  which  allots  funds  to  the  Bureau  every  year.  The 
sum  of  $9  250  would  be  needed  to  equip  the  station  with  auto- 
mobiles, truck,  mine-rescue  equipment,  and  so  forth,  but  this 
item  would  not,  of  course,  bo  needed  after  the  first  year. 
Each  of  the  four  men  in  the  station — engineers  and  safety 
instructors — should  have  a  light  automobile  to  run  from  min- 
ing town  to  mining  town,  otherwise  he  will  be  of  relatively 
little  utility  in  putting  over  any  safety  program. 

The  Health  and  Safety  Branch  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  consists  of  2  divisions;  the  Safety  Division,  with 
some  80  or  85  employees,  and  the  Health  Division,  with  about 
20  persons,  or  approximately  100  for  the  branch,  out  of  a  total 
of  about  725  for  the  Bureau  as  a  whole. 

The  Safety  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  recently 
composed  of  82  persons — 29  safety  instructors  engaged  chiefly 
in  giving  first-aid  and  mine-rescue  training  to  the  nearly 
2,000,000  persons  employed  in  the  mining  and  allied  industries 
in  the  48  States  of  the  Union,  upwards  of  600,000  being  en- 
gaped  in  coal  mining;  28  engineers  who  do  some  flrst-aid  and 
mine-rescue  training  but  who  should  be  engaged  in  strictly 
engineering  work — making  safety  examinations  and  reports  on 
mines  and  mining  plants,  giving  accident-prevention  cour.ses 
to  mine  workers  and  officials  engaged  in  mining,  and  numer- 
ous other  similar  types  of  work — 18  clerks,  and  7  others — 
cooks  on  mine-rescue  cars,  laborers,  and  so  forth.  The 
Safety  Division  work  is  directed  from  14  safety  stations — 
San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Denver,  Colo.;  McAlester,  Okla.;  Duluth, 
Minn.;  Vincennes,  Ind.;  Birmingham,  Ala.:  Jellico,  Tenn.: 
Norton,  Va.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.;  and  Juneau, 
Alask;i — all  of  thee  places  being  provided  with  suitable  com- 
plement of  mine-rescue  equipment,  and  so  forth.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  3  field  offices  established  relatively  recently 
to  handle  petroleum  safety  work:  Dallas,  Tex.;  Bartlesville, 
Okla.;  and  Houston.  Tex. 

The  82  employees  had  the  following  funds  allotted  in 
1938-39:  Salaries  $213,560,  travel  $45,120.  supplies  $18,500. 
contracts  $M.4G4.  miscellaneous  $4,120:  total  $295,764.  This 
sum  was  available  in  the  fiscal  year  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
field  safety  work  for  the  approximately  2,000,000  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  mineral  IndtLstries — bituminous  coal,  anthracite 
coal,  metal  mining,  nonmetallic  mineral  mining,  quarries, 
cement  plants,  petroleum  plants  of  all  kinds,  metallurgicsil 
plants,  and  so  forth — in  the  48  States  of  the  Union.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  allots 
upward  of  $250,000  for  its  inspection  force  for  approximately 
200.000  persons  employed  in  coal  mining.  The  total  working 
allotment  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  about  $2,400,000. 

The  Health  Division's  force  of  17  jxjrsons — 2  in  Wa.shington 
and  15  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — devotes  its  activities  chiefly  to 
laboratory  investigations  into  harmful  gases  and  dusts,  test- 
ing dust  respirators,  pas  masks,  and  so  forth,  and  to  the  dis- 
semination of  information  of  various  kinds  looking  to  the 
prevention  of  ill  health  and  accidents  in  the  mineral  indus- 
tries. Workers  of  the  Health  Division  also  do  considerable 
investigative  work  in  mines  and  tunnels  every  year.  The 
funds  available  to  the  Health  Division  in  the  fiscal  year 
1938-39  amounted  to  $43,869.  of  v.'hich  $37,380  went  to  sal- 
aries, $2,000  to  travel,  $2,489  to  supplies,  and  $2,000  to  fixed 
charges  and  miscellaneous  activities. 

The  total  available  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Health 
and  Safety  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  fiscal 
yiar  1938-39  v.as  $339,633. 

The  Bureau  pur.sues  two  general  lines  of  investigation — field 
and  laboratory  studies  designed  to  bring  about  safer  and 
more  healthful  conditions  among  workers  in  the  mining  and 
allied  industries,  and  the  study  of  new  and  improved  methods 
for  mining,  treatment,  and  utilization  of  the  numerous  min- 
eral   materials    essential    to    present-day    human    welfare. 
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The  mining.  quarr>ing.  metallurgical,  and  petroleum  indus- 
tries of  this  country  give  more  or  less  direct  employment  to 
well  over  2,000,000  persons,  hence,  with  their  dependents,  the 
welfare  of  probably  10,000.000  persons  is  fairly  definitely  af- 
fected by  the  Bureaus  work  of  various  kinds. 

The  Bureau  has  no  legal  authority  to  enter  mines  or  other 
establishments  or  to  enforce  its  recommendations  as  to  health, 
safety,  or  efficiency;  the  regulation  of  mining  and  other 
mineral  indui>tries  being  vested  in  the  individual  48  Spates 
rather  than  m  the  Federal  Government.  The  Bureau,  there- 
fore, relies  upon 'the  cooperation  of  the  mining  industry  and 
of  the  various  State  mming  and  other  departments — chiefly 
throu;?h  educational  work,  such  as  the  i-ssuance  of  published 
papers  and  p-imphlets.  the  piving  of  first  aid  and  other  safety- 
trulning  c(.urses,  and  so  forth — to  make  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  effrctlve  In  trying  to  Improve  or  better 
condlLion.s  not  only  as  to  health  and  safety  but  also  a.s  to 
cfflcioncy  and  con.servallon.  The  Health  and  Safety  Branch 
of  the  Bureau  of  Miries  l.s  essentially  a  service  organization, 
though  roti.siderable  research  woik  Is  done  also,  not  only  on 
the  hfallh  side  but  in  j-afi-ty  al.so. 

NO  AUTHORITY   TO   rMTF*   MtNfH 

With  no  authority  to  enter  mines  or  other  plants  to  obtain 
Information  or  to  enforce  its  «ugge.stion.s  or  recommendations, 
the  main  function  of  the  HtaUh  and  Safety  Branch  is  edu- 
cational, and  In  this  activity  utmost  effort  Is  expended  to 
5fcure  and  maintain  close  cooperation  with  workers,  employ- 
ers. State  inspection  and  enforcement  organizations,  and  nu- 
merous other  agencies  engaged  In  promoting  health  and 
safety. 

In  its  varlou.s  educational  activities  the  engineers  and 
nafety  instructors  of  the  Safety  Division  annually  come  Into 
fairly  clew  p*Twmal  contact  with  approximately  300,000  per- 
»()nn  In  the  mineral  Indui^tricN;  In  the  past  flval  year  it  Is 
wllmated  that  the  apprnximati^ly  60  engineers  and  safety 
lartructorn  had  fairlv  clo^r  cnnfart  with  at  ]vnnt  ROO.OOO  per- 
•OM  In  thrne  lndiii»trU'«i,  The  flr»t-ftld-tralnln(f  work  con^tl- 
ttttan  th«'  motit  lnlli»»ttti«  and  In  ntivnr  wnyn  the  rrumt  ifT active 
meth«.d  of  putting  )n'tnrr  tti**  mininK  indM»try — b'^fh  employer 
and  employe*' — ui>-lo-dHl««  health  and  Haf^'ty  data. 

In  oiht'T  words,  the  flrat-ald-tralnlng  courEo  an  now  given 
Is  exielleni  af  ( i(lcnt-preventi(jn  propa^'anda,  and  probibly 
Its  most  valuable  fc-ature  Is  that  It  reuthes  workers  In  large 
number.s,  about  100,000  now  taking  the  course  annually.  Over 
1,000,000  mining  people  have  taken  this  course,  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  through  It  at  leist  200  lives  are  saved  annually 
and  probably  at  least  10.000  nonfatal  accidonts  are  prevented 
from  occurring  in  the  mining  and  allied  Industries  because  of 
the  .safety  conscloasness  given  to  those  who  take  the  course 
of  Instruction  as  taught  by  present-day  Bureau  of  Mines 
methods  and  Instructors.  During  the  past  year  the  first-aid 
training  was  given  In  seme  750  to  800  mining  communities  in 
38  States,  more  than  100.000  persons  receiving  certificates  for 
having  completed  the  course. 

These  who  have  been  engaeed  for  any  considerable  period 
In  the  field  activities  of  the  Biu-eau  of  Mines  in  health  and 
safety  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  nearly  all  matters 
pertaining  to  health,  safety,  and  eCBciency  in  the  mineral 
industries  are  so  inteiiocked  inherently  that  any  attempt  to 
try  to  engage  In  any  one  without  paying  due  attention  to  the 
other  Is  almost  certain  to  result  in  Ineffectiveness,  if  not  in 
absolute  disaster.  Hence,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  employees  in 
the  Health  and  Safety  Branch  are  prone  to  Eissociate  all 
three  of  these  phases  of  mining  together  whenever  any  one  Is 
brought  up  for  discussion  cr  action.  Mo.'^t  of  the  hundreds 
of  pamphlets  issued  by  the  health  and  safety  workers  of  the 
Buic.iu  of  Mines  Since  lU  inception  in  1310  have  recognized 
this  interdependence  in  some  manner. 

SATSTT   or   UTST&S  IS  P.\R.\MOtrNT 

Unquestionably,  no  major  industry  ha.'^  any  crrer^ter  noed  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  than  has  mining, 
and  it  Is  generally  admitted  that  mining  is  an  ultrahazaidous 
occupation  unless  utmost  precautions  are  in  effect  at  all  times. 
On  th-"»  health  side  the  mine  worker  is  subject  to  essentially 
all  of  the  ills  and  ailments  that  affect  persons  who  spend 
their  time  on  the  surface,  and  in  additioD  he  is  confronted 


with  definitely  imusual  health  problems  almost  wholly  related 
to  his  atmospheric  environment. 

Health  is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  miner,  as  It  is  of  every 
hiunan  being.  To  the  miner,  however,  it  is  probably  rela- 
tively more  valuable  than  to  most  people,  as  his  occupation 
almost  invariably  demands  the  possession  of  far  more  th.an 
ordinary  physical  abilities,  particularly  physical  endurance. 
In  other  words,  the  miner  must  be  a  "he  man."  When  his 
health  fails  he  is  usually  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap.  For 
this  reason  many  ex-miners  at  a  relatively  early  age  in  some 
cases  l>eccme  v.atchmen.  truck  farmers,  chicken  raisers,  or 
owners  of  drink  emporiums  cr  pool  halls,  or  are  engaged  in 
some  similar  occupation.  I  have  observed  this  fact  in  the 
State  and  district  from  which  I  am  a  Representative. 

The  miner  ha-s  some  advantages,  as  well  as  numerous  very 
definite  disadvantages,  as  regards  health  In  comparison  with 
persons  ennaged  In  other  types  of  Indu.sf  rial  endeavor.  Prac- 
tically all  miners  are  forced  to  take  considerable  amounts  of 
exercise,  and  our  medical  authorities  tell  us  that  only  through 
exercre  can  ^^ood  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  efBclency 
of  all  vital  organ.s  be  maintained. 

Any  person  who  load--  6  to  10  or  passlbly  20  tons  of  coal  or 
rock  per  day.  or  who  "wrestles"  all  day  with  a  scveral-hun- 
dred-pound  drill  or  a  scvcral-thousand-pound  mining  ma- 
chine, or  who  follows  a  mule  in  the  hauling  of  scores  of  cars 
of  coal  or  rock,  or  who  walks  or  paitly  runs  through  several 
miles  of  muddy,  low,  or  hot  underground  wot  kings,  or  climbs 
several  hundred  or  pas.sibly  several  thousand  feet  of  ladders 
PLT  day  certainly  expends  plenty  of  phystciJ  effort.  In  tills 
he  undoubtedly  derives  numerous  advantages — as  well  as 
some  di.-advantagCK — over  those  whose  work  Is  sedentary. 

It  Is  difflcult  to  evaluate  the  results  and  accompllshmrnUs  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  its  heal'.h  and  safety  tflorts  for  the 
b«  n< fit  of  those  engaged  In  the  minetal  Indu.stries.  though  the 
bibliography  of  published  matier  l.snued  by  the  Bureau  In  con- 
nection with  InveM.iuations  and  their  reault.'*  with  application 
to  combined  heaMi  and  »ufety  In  the  mineral  indu>iirlcji  l*.  ut 
Ira^l  Vttiily  Indicut.ve  of  uhai.  has  been  dune  or  at  Urft»t  what 
hiui  bccti  Mtletnptcd. 

^kArxTT  Ktcono  i«  iMwcnino 

On  the  safety  e  de  some  definite  figures  are  availahle  and 
are  offered.  During  the  5-ycar  period  1906-10.  inclusive,  or 
jasl  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  13.2<^8 
persons  were  killed  In  the  coal  mines  of  the  Uiiltx'd  States,  an 
average  of  2,658  per  year,  and  the  fatality  rate  for  this  5-year 
period  was  5.89  persons  killed  per  million  tons  of  coal  pro- 
duced. Tlie  numt)er  killed  in  our  coal  mines  in  1932  was  1.207, 
and  the  fatahty  rate  per  million  tons  of  coal  produced  was 
3.36;  in  1933  there  were  1.064  killed,  a  rate  of  2.78;  in  1934 
there  were  1.222  deaths,  a  rate  of  2.93;  and  in  1935  there  were 
1,242  deaths,  a  rate  of  2.93.  Tentative  figures  for  1036  indi- 
cate that  1,330  fatalities  occurred,  a  fatality  rate  of  2.72,  the 
lowest  coal-mining  fatality  rate  on  record.  Figures  for  1937 
show  that  there  were  1.467  fatalities,  a  rate  of  2.98  (tentative). 

If  the  5  83  fatality  rate  for  the  5-year  period  1906-10  had 
continued  to  th:  1st  of  January  1940,  the  number  of  fatalities 
in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  ap- 
proximately 30  000  greater  than  they  actually  were.  During 
the  30  years'  life  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  coal-mine  fatality 
rate  has  been  reduced  sufficiently  to  indicate  an  averaoe 
annual  saving  of  life  of  more  than  1.000  persons.  Similar 
f.cures  as  to  prevtnticn  of  nonfatal  accidents  are  not  avail- 
able, but  it  is  estimated  that  about  50  nonfatal  accidents  occur 
to  1  fatality.  It  is  probable  that  about  50  000  nonfatal  acci- 
dents have  also  be.^n  pr^  vented  annually. 

If  the  cost  to  the  operator  of  a  life  is  put  into  cold-bloodrd 
dollars  and  conts  and  a  relatively  low  amount,  such  as  $5  000, 
is  taken  as  the  value  of  a  life.  It  v.-Ul  readily  be  seen  that, 
iiTespective  of  ethical  or  humanitarian  considerations — and 
not  considering  nonfatal  accidents — the  annual  slaving  of 
somewhat  more  than  1,000  lives  may  be  considered  a?  worth 
more  than  $5,000,000.  or  almost  three  times  the  total  amount 
bemg  expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  diu"mg  the  last  year 
and  nearly  double  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  Bureau  for 
any  year  of  its  existence.  If.  in  addition,  it  is  conceded  that 
j[  as  many  as  50,000  nonfatal  accidents  per  year  have  been  pre- 


vented— and  the  assumption  is  by  no  means  unreasonable — 
and  the  cost  to  the  operator  in  compensation,  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  so  forth,  of  a  nonfatal  accident  is  placed  at  $100 — 
some  authorities  estimate  it  at  $300 — it  will  be  seen  that  at 
least  an  additional  $5,000  000  annually  has  been  sa\ed  to  the 
coal  industry  through  the  safer  operation  of  the  past  28  years. 
The  benefits  to  the  workers  in  and  around  coal  mines  due 
to  this  increased  safely  of  operation  are  much  more  impres- 
sive than  are  those  to  the  mine  operator.  The  prevention  of 
the  death  of  28.000  coal-mine  workers  In  th.e  past  27  years 
has  cbvicusly  avoided  a  vast  amount  of  suffering,  pain,  and 
mi.seiy  of  various  kinds  to  the  families  who  would  have  been 
bereft  of  their  loved  ones.  And  the  prevention  of  50.000  or 
mere  nonfatal  accidents  annually  for  27  years  certainly  has 
Faved  the  miners,  their  families,  their  friends,  and  the  com- 
munity a  large  amount  of  pain,  inccnveniencc,  misery,  and 

other  losses. 

AvrnAcc  nrATH  acc  is  as 

The  financial  losses  that  the  workers  have  avoided  through 
this  Increased  safety  of  coal-mine  operation  are  In  themselves 
colcs.sal.  The  averapc  aue  of  the  coal-mine  worker  who  Is 
killed  Is  about  35  years,  and.  In  general,  he  should  under 
normal  conditions  have  a  future  active  working  period  of  at 
least  20  years.  In  normal  times  he  should  earn  at  least 
$1,000  annually;  therefore.  In  his  20  years  active  life  expect- 
ancy he  would  receive  approximately  $20,000  for  his  services. 
Hence,  the  saving  of  the  life  of  about  30.000  coal-mine  work- 
ers In  the  past  28  years  through  decreased  death  rate  In  coal 
mining  has  prevented  a  financial  loss  to  them  of  at  least 
$565,000,000,  and  this  does  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
financial  lo.sscs  saved  to  the  worker  through  the  elimination 
of  large  numb,  rs  of  nonfatal  accidents.  Fir  the  past  28 
ye.irs  an  annual  saving  of  approximately  $21,000,000  has  b^rn 
made  to  coal-rnlne  worker.s  In  the  prevention  of  fatalities^ 
$21  000  000  \r,  far  more  than  the  total  expenditures  on  .^afety 
woik  lu'.idi'  by  the  Pureau  of  Mines  since  Its  e.stabl.shment 
in  If'lO;  therefore  the  r(.al-mlne  worker  unquestionably  is 
icop'.nK  .iniiUal  d'v'dcndN  of  srveral  hundred— probtb'v  h:v- 
pral  thousand— reu:ent  en  the  rxp'.ndllure«  of  the  redcrul 
aoveinmcnt  in  the  p.'-omotlon  of  safety  In  coal  mining. 

The  foregoing  detailed  facts  about  coal  mlnli'.g  are  more  or 
less  similar  to  lafoty  conditions  that  obtain  In  the  other 
pha::es  of  the  mining  and  allied  Industries,  includ.ng  metal 
mines,  nonmetalllc  mineral  mines,  the  petrol"um  industry. 
and  so  forth,  all  of  whi^h  still  have  a  relatively  hij'h  rate  of 
accident  occurrence,  though  much  progress  has  been  made 
In  the  past  5  or  6  years. 

SCrriCIENT  FVNDS  NEEDED 

The  Health  and  Safety  Branch,  like  practically  all  other 
ports  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  hit  hard  by  the  various 
cuts  made  in  allotments  in  the  depression  years,  and  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  past  few  years  has  not  been  given  anything 
like  the  consideration  the  results  of  its  activities  deserve. 
The  safety  work  of  the  Bureau  is  generally  credited  with  a 
large  ihare  in  th'^  very  definite  progress  which  has  been  made 
and  is  being  made  in  safety  In  the  mining  and  allied  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  if 
'rthe  safety  education  work  of  the  Bureau  could  be  widened, 
accident  occurrence  in  the  mining  and  allied  industries  could 
be  decreased  at  least  50  percent,  and  perhaps  to  even  a  greater 
extent.  Although  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  safety 
In  mining  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  recent  years, 
late  statistics  give  mining  the  wonst  accident  rate  of  the  major 
Industries;  yet  we  know  from  records  of  individual  mines  and 
mining  companies  that  mining  can  be  done  with  accident 
occurrence  little,  if  at  all,  higher  than  most  of  the  so-called 
hazardous  industries. 

In  addition  to  the  present  work — all  of  which  are  essential 
and  should  be  continued — the  following  programs  are  needed: 

SAFTTY     DIVISION 

1.  First-aid  and  mine -rescue  training 
This  work  Is  now  in  far  greater  demand  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  becau.se  of  its 
demonstrated  value  as  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
accident  prevention;  it  is  now  fairly  well  proven  that  as  the 
resull.  of  the  first-aid  training  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at 


least  200  lives  are  saved  annually  in  the  mineral  Industries 
and  the  numb?r  of  accidents  prevented  by  the  safety  con- 
sciousness instilled  by  the  giving  of  the  training  is  unques- 
tionably of  the  order  of  many  thousands  annually.  For  years 
the  Safety  Division  has  been  literally  swamped  with  requests, 
almost  demands,  of  the  mining  and  allied  industries,  and 
especially  the  F>etroleum  industry,  for  services  of  first-aid 
Instructors  far  in  excess  of  ability  to  comply  with  the  limited 
personnel  and  funds  now  ava.ldble.  At  present  but  29  .safety 
instructors  are  available  to  handle  the  first-aid  and  mine- 
rescue  work  among  the  approximately  2.000,000  workers  In 
the  mineral  Industries,  strung  through  every  one  of  the  48 
States,  and  manifestly  they  cannot  begin  to  handle  the 
work  at  all  adequately.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  28  engi- 
neers of  .the  Safety  Division  Is  now  occupied  with  first-aid 
training  because  of  the  shortare  of  safety  Instructors  In 
prci)ortlon  to  the  demand  for  the  flrst-ald  training;  this 
keep.s  the  engineers  from  doing  real  enplneerlng  work,  with 
resultant  decrea.sc  In  the  efficiency  of  the  engineers'  results. 
The.se  men  are  kept  practically  contlnuou.sly  In  the  field  going 
from  mine  to  mine,  hence  mu-st  be  provided  with  travel  fund.'i, 
Including  automotive  equipment — cars  and  trucks.  At  least 
10  additional  safety  Instructors,  with  travel  and  supply  funds, 
should  be  provided. 

2.  Accident -prevention  education 
It  Is  now  almost  universally  conceded  that  safety  In  In- 
dustry can  best  be  achieved  throuRh  education,  not  only  of 
the  workers  but  also  of  the  officials  who  are  In  charge  of 
operations.  Some  of  this  type  of  work  Is  new  l>eing  done, 
but  the  demands  for  this  service  are  far  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  available  per.sonnel  to  handle,  and  10  additional  engi- 
neers .'•hould  be  employed  to  enga.ie  In  th's  very  much  worth 
while  activity — four  for  coal  mining,  two  for  bituminous  and 
two  for  nnthraclte:  four  for  noncoal  minltMi.  two  for  metal 
mines  nnd  two  for  quarrying;  und  two  for  th(!  petroleum 
Indur.try.  Tliese  mm  would  «p'nd  mont  of  their  tme  in  the 
field,  going  from  mining  community  to  mining  cornmunliy, 
organizing  community  safety  chapters.  ht>lding  accident-pre- 
vention chut.ses,  giving  safety  lectures,  and  m  forth, 
3    Tatktng  motum  pwturct  on  »u/i'ty 

Tlie  mine  worker  is  the  per.son  mofit  definitely  concerned  In 
mine  safety,  yet  he  Is  often  the  most  difficult  to  convince  when 
trying  to  alter  an  cxl-sting,  lon,T-used.  unsafe  practice  for  one 
now  known  to  be  .safer.  Generally  the  miner  reads  but  little 
with  reference  to  mine  .safety;  frequently  the  mine-safety 
man  or  the  mine  officials  are  viewed  with  distrust;  the  first- 
aid-training  course,  while  of  much  value,  fails  to  handle 
numerous  important  phases  of  mine  safety.  Suitable  talking 
moving  pictures  on  safety  in  mining  undoubtedly  offer  maxi- 
mum opportunity  to  put  over  safety  to  the  mine  worker,  and 
while  several  scenarios  have  been  prepared  and  a  few  pictures 
have  been  made,  the  lack  of  funds  for  this  work  has  hereto- 
fore so  restricted  this  activity  that  production  has  been  far 
below  what  it  should  be  to  achieve  worth-while  results.  There 
Is  good  rea.-on  to  believe  that  much  benefit  could  be  derived 
through  carrying  this  program  into  effect.  The  money  ex- 
pended would  be  far  more  than  repaid  in  both  tangible  and 
intangible  safety  benefits  to  the  mine  worker,  the  mining 
companies,  and  the  general  public. 

4.  Travel  and  supplies 

The  work  of  the  Safety  Division  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  activities  at  and  around  mines  and  mining  localities,  and 
this  is  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  even  reasonably  effective,  as 
manifestly  the  mine  worker  must  be  contacted  personally  If 
the  Bureau's  safety  knowledge  is  to  b?  transmitted  to  him. 
To  obtain  this  personal  contact  the  engineers  and  safety  in- 
structors of  the  Safety  Division  must  be  in  travel  status  most 
of  the  time,  thus  requiring  travel  funds  and  automobiles  or 
autotrucks  for  travel. 

The  travel  and  supply  funds  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Safety  Divi.sion  were  much  depleted  to  take  caj-e  of  the  cuts 
made  in  1933  and  since  that  lime  have  been  somewhat  fur- 
ther depleted  in  taking  care  of  such  matters  as  promotions, 
and  so  forth.  The  result  of  tliis  is  that  practically  60  field 
workers  of  the  Safety  Division  have  had  their  activities  much 
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curtailed  In  recent  years  due  to  lack  of  funds  for  travel  and 
supplies. 

5.  Printing  fundi 

The  pro^ent  printing  allotment  of  the  Safety  Division 
amounts  to  ab^uf  $10000.  which  i.s  far  too  Idw  to  take  care 
of  ore  essential  pr.n'mt?  requirt-ment  of  the  division,  namely, 
the  flrrt-aid  mnruals.  A  manual  Is  given  to  every  man  who 
takf^s  the  flr-t-a*d  fralnln»T  ff^tirsf  but  fhLs  cannot  be  donr  now 
OS  o«ir  mm  train  from  7'»  000  to  1 10  000  persoas  p^r  year — 
lO*)  nno  In  the  fVsral  year  1937-38— and  the  manuals  cost 
neutlv  10  c»*nl.s  apioce.  For  the  pn.'.t  10  years  the  Safety 
Dtvi.sij-n  has  been  in  the  unhu;jpy  po.-.iMon  of  beloK  forced  to 
divert  practically  Its  entire  prMitinR  allotment — and  In  some 
ytvn  thh  was  insufn^-lent—to  flrst-aid  manuals  and  as  a 
conaequ4*nce  very  little  printed  material  has  emanat«'d  from 
the  Safety  Dlvl.'slon  for  10  or  more  years. 

The  foIlowinK  suRRestlons  are  confined  chiefly  to  standard 
work  of  th"  Safety  Divl.sion  and  do  not  Include  numfrous 
special  problems,  th?  solution  of  which  should  be  undertaken 
when  funds  are  more  plentiful. 

HEALTH    Dr^.SIOM 

1  Field  int'TSt^gations  on  air  dustiness 
In  view  of  the  serlrumess  now  existing  In  connection  with 
the  da-^t-health  problem  in  mining.  a.<  ev.denced  by  the  fact 
that  numerous  rcquest.s  for  dust -health  studie.s  in  CaUfornia, 
Arizona.  Tennessee.  Kentuck:/.  Wisconsin.  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota. North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  other 
States,  have  be'en  received  and  have  not  been  handled  chiefly 
because  of  lack  of  personnel  and  funds,  it  seems  advisable 
to  have  additional  funds  to  make  field  studies  in  several 
States  in  coal,  metal,  and  nonmetallic  mineral  mines  and 
plants  for  ase  as  a  field  laboratory  to  try  to  ascertain  what 
can  be  done  to  protect  the  mine  worker  from  the  menace  of 
occupa'icnal  di.sea.«;e.«: — chiefly  dust  disease — to  help  the  em- 
ployer to  protect  himself  from,  the  hravy  expenses  of  various 
kinds  from  the  disease  and  to  save  the  general  public  from 
the  numerous  costs  in  human  misen.'.  charity,  and  relief  work 
and  other  distressing  phases  of  the  dust -health  situation  In 
the  mining  and  allied  industries.  Practically  all  of  this  work 
would  be  dcno  in  mining  regions  and  ample  provision  should 
be  made  for  travel  and  supplies. 

2   Air  coriditicmmg  in  mining 

Hot  humid  air  frequently  dust  laden  is  the  cause  of  much 
ill  health,  accident  occurrence,  and  inefflciency  in  mining  and 
particularly  In  relatively  deep  metal  mines.  This  subject  has 
bejn  approached  only  to  a  very  sl.rht  extent  by  a  very  few 
muiing  organizations  in  this  country  and  essentially  no  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  it  by  the  various  State  governments  or 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  i.s  desirable  that  at  least 
two  engineers  give  full  time  to  this  subject  in  metal  mining 
and  two  others  In  coal  mining.  While  this  subject  is  some- 
what allied  to  dust  disease,  it  has  features  not  associated  with 
dust  disease  and  preferably  should  be  attacked  as  a  separate 
study.  Practically  all  of  Ih-s  work  would  Ix-  done  in  mining 
regions  and  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  travel  and 
supplies. 

3.  Hfalth  and  sanitary  conditions  in  mining  communities 

With  occupational  disease  and  workmen's  compensation 
now  taking  a  heavy  toll  not  only  on  the  operating  cost  of 
mining  properties  but  also  on  the  health  of  the  workman  and 
to  stime  extent  on  members  of  his  family,  the  Bureau  can  do 
its  ;:art  at  least  to  .some  extent  by  making  studies  of  health 
and  sanitary  condition.^  in  and  around  mining  communities 
with  prcbably  the  making  of  health  studies  of  mine  workers 
and  possibly  of  their  families.  These  studies  should  by  all 
means  b.^  made  by  engineers  and  others  familiar  with  mines 
and  mining  conditions  or  they  are  likely  to  cau.se  unnecessary 
grief  rather  than  be  cf  aid  to  anyone.  But  little  has  been 
done  on  this  In  recent  years,  and  a  vast  field  Is  open  for  In- 
vestigation with  the  probability  of  doing  an  Immense  amoiait 
cf  g.\'d  not  only  to  the  workers  in  and  around  mines  but 
also  to  the  surrounding  communities.  One  such  investiga- 
tion much  needed  Is  the  condition  of  the  vision  of  mine 
workers:  while  numerous  other  studies  should  be  made,  that 
on  vision  is  decidedly  Important  and  coiild  readily  occupy  tbc 
full-time  work  of  several  engineers  and  doctors  though  at 


present  one  engineer  could  do  much  good  In  starting  this 
particular  study  Vision  defect.s  in  underground  mine.«  which 
are  very  difficult  to  light  at  all  adequately,  unquestionably 
cause  hundreds  of  accidents — and  some  d.sasters — in  our 
mine*;— especi'^lly  coal  mines — every  yesr.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  Bureau  employ  about  three  englne'^rs  for  this  work 
of  Investigating  health  and  sanitary  conditions  In  the  mineral 
Industries  and  that  .sufficient  funds  be  .Tupplifd  to  take  care 
of  the  travel,  supply,  and  other  expenditure**  of  doctors  who 
may  b**  detailed  by  the  United  S  ates  Public  Health  Service 
to  participate  in  these  studies,  the  doctors  to  be  detailed  for 
specific  jobs,  and  on  completion  of  those  jobs  return  to 
their  usual  duties  in  the  Public  H<  alth  Service. 
4    Health  laboratory  resfarch 

The  mining  industry,  including  employer  and  employee.  Is 
beset  Willi  almost  innumerable  uncertainties  as  to  the  effect 
of  air  conditions  not  only  in  mines  but  also  in  surface  plants, 
such  as  breathing  of  various  dusts  and  ga&es.  as  well  as  of 
attendant  temperatures,  humidities,  velocities,  and  so  forth. 
Many  of  these  problems  must  be  solved  in  the  laboratory,  and 
since  underground  conditions  vary  much  from  ihose  encoun- 
tered on  the  surface,  solutions  worked  out  in  general  indu.":- 
trial  work  and  which  are  applicable  to  the  Uiual  types  of 
industrial  plants,  are  very  likely  to  be  wholly  unsuited  to 
mine  conditions,  the  solution  cf  many  of  these  problems  as 
applied  to  the  mining  industry  must  be  done  by  an  agency 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Mines  wliich  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  min.ng  conditions.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that 
the  present  apparatus  in  general  industrial  use  in  the  United 
States  in  the  sampling  and  dtternuning  of  air  dustiness  is 
the  impingcr;  this  apparatus  and  method  are  utterly  unsuited 
to  mine  conditions,  and  if  the  mining  industry  is  to  protect 
itself  in  connection  with  the  numerous  problems  arising  from 
air  dustiness,  suitable  equipment  and  methods  for  air  dust 
determination.',  must  be  deviled,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
seems  to  be  the  agency  capable  of  undertaking  this  type  of 
work.  This  matter  of  the  unsuitableness  cf  the  ordinary 
device  and  method  fcr  m'ne  air-dust  de*eiminaticns  has  re- 
cently been  solved  by  laboratory  workers  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mmes.  and  it  is  but  one  of  many  problems  in  connection  with 
mine  air  which  must  be  solved  by  seme  agency  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  which  Ls  sympathetic  with  the  needs  of  the 
industiy  aiid  has  intimate  knowledge  of  miiw  conditiorvs; 
and  while  much  can  be  done  by  field  investiga'icns  many  of 
these  solutions  must  be  reached  in  the  laboratory.  Seme  of 
the  work  must  be  done  in  connection  w.th  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  The  Bureau 
is  now  swamped  with  requests  for  services  of  a  laboratory 
nature  in  connection  with  dust,  gas,  and  other  subject.'^  affect- 
ing health  of  workers  in  the  mineral  industries,  and  its  meager 
forces  and  funds  available  for  this  work  allow  of  doing  but 
little  other  than  the  testing  cf  respiratory  equipment — dust 
respirators,  gas  ma^ks,  and  so  forth — and  analyzing  of  mine 
gases  in  connection  with  mine  fire  and  explosion  disasters, 
leaving  but  little  attention  to  be  given  to  other  urgently  n^^eded 
research.  It.  therefore,  is  very  desirable  that  the  gas  and 
dust  lat)oratcry  work,  now  very  inadequately  manned  and 
financed,  be  given  materially  additional  allotments. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OK  TfcXAS 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  17.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TUX  DALLAS  MORNINQ  NEWS  OF  JANUAPY 

13,   1840 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 


Dallas  Morning  News  of  January  13.  1940.  commending  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cordell  Hull's  stand  on  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments, in  opposing  the  new  plan  whereby  such  agreements 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  State  would  require  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate,  and  also  commending  generally  the  effect 
of  the  treaties  heretofore  entered  into. 

I  From  the  DuHiw  Mori.lnR  News  of  January  13,  1940] 

CORDELL    HULLS   BTAWD 

CDmmcndntlon  «lu>iild  go  to  Cordell  Hull  for  the  \inylcld!n« 
•land  on  the  reciprocal-trade  Irntlrn  which  he  took  m  U-»tlIyin;; 
before  the  Houjm-  W;i>*  and  Means  Ctmmlttee  Thiirirlny.  The  8-c- 
rctary  of  State  is  mi  llrm  ground  in  opposing  any  r  )!ice»flon  that 
would  Klve  the  S-niif  power  to  rrtlfy  or  kill  the  a  Tecmentu  ncRM. 
tlatod  by  the  D^purtmcnt  of  8tnte  Such  a  provision  vruld  open 
the  door  to  a  \lcji-ua  type  of  logrolling  that  might  easily  kill  the 
whole  progrnm 

Opposition  of  Republican  Con  grew  men  to  th"  Hull  prosram  In 
understandable,  if  not  JuKtinntale  But  those  Dc-niocnus  who  are 
now  trying  to  kn:fe  the  coutimiatlon  of  this  poluy  of  reclprfx-al- 
tarlff  reduotun  nrr  turning  th<ir  bucks  on  one  of  the  basic  prin- 
tiplefl  of  their  own  party  And.  since  the  Dernoeriu.s  control  the 
pre«€nt  Ccngre.sfs.  tlu-irs  will  be  the  main  responilbllnv  if  the  power 
to  negotiate  trad.'  treaties  Is  allowed  to  expire  ne.xt  June 

If  the  Roosi^Vflt  administration  is  open  to  any  crltlcl.sm  on  Its 
tariff  policy,  this  criticism  is  that  action  toward"  lower  tariffs  has 
rot  t>een  direct  or  vigorous  enough.  But  In  tryln?  to  put  tradi- 
tional Democratic  tariff  principles  Into  practice,  the  i'.dn.inistra- 
llcn  has  been  handicapped  by  the  hi^h  tariffs  that  have  been 
erected  in  other  countries  and  by  the  fact  that  many  Dem.ocratlc 
CongresFmen  pive  only  Up  rervlre  to  their  party's  tariff  plank. 

The  Hull  pn>gram  of  reciprocal-tariff  treaties  has  helped  to  reopen 
foreign  markets  for  both  larm  product.s  and  manufactured  poods 
from  the  United  States  and  has  boostr>d  our  forelt^n  trade.  It  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  adding  to  the  income  of  Amerleaiv  farmers, 
winch  had  .suffered  severely  as  a  result  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
rates  adopted  utidcr  Hoover.  The  interests  cf  both  farmers  and 
consumers  call  for  extension  of  this  trade  program. 


Putfinj?  Christ  Into  Uniform 
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ARTICLE  BY  HARRY  EMZI-SON  FOSDICK 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Harry  Emerson  Posdick.  which  was  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Century  of  December  13.  1939: 

[From  the  Christian  Century  of  December  13.  1939) 

FirrriNc  Chrlst  Into  Uniform 

(By  Harry  Emrrson  Fcsdick) 

TTils  new  Eh'.rop<>an  war  caUs  up  many  memcrlea  of  the  last  war, 
with  5ome  of  whlrli  the  pulpit  lias  no  particular  ccncern.  One 
memory,  however,  we  may  well  face:  we  put  Chri.st  himself  into 
i;niform.  W. limply  would  we  let  that  t>e  forgotten,  that  the  younger 
^:cn?ration  mlphf  not  know  what  we  fa:d  and  did  in  1917.  but  with 
another  war  rampant  we  had  better  confess  frankly  what  we  did, 
what  war  always  tempts  Christians  to  do — we  put  Christ  Into  uni- 
form. Jesus  was  cur  Lord;  we  cculd  not  go  to  war  and  leave  Him 
behind.  We  wanted  Him  for  the  comrade  of  our  sacrifice,  and  the 
sponsor  of  cur  task,  and  we  took  Him  along. 

I 

First,  we  made  Him  our  recruiting  sergeant.  As  one  of  the  fore- 
most ministers  in  America  in  1918  said,  "Jesus  Christ  calls  His  follow- 
ers to  the  colors  and  •  •  •  their  rej^ponse  to  the  call  con.stitutes 
B  triumph  for  Christianity  such  a.s  the  world  has  never  before 
known  "  But  that  was  not  enout,'h.  These  men  from  Christian 
homes  and  churches  were  (;oing  out  to  kill,  in  all  the  ingenious  ways 
that  "^ricnce  glve^  us  skill  with,  they  were  going  to  p'anyhter  men — 
yes:  women  and  children  — in  the  ma.«s  murder  of  a  modern  war.  and 
we  put  Christ  Into  uniform  and  >ent  Him  with  them. 

Said  one  of  our  leading  Intfllectual  lights  in  the  pulpit  In  1917: 
"As  Chr'.stlans.  of  course,  we  say  Christ  approves  of  the  war.  But 
would  He  fight  and  kill?  •  •  •  There  is  not  an  opportunity  to 
deal  death  to  the  e.iciny  that  He  would  shirk  from  cr  delay  In 
tcizlng.  He  would  take  bayonet  and  grenade  and  bomb  and  rifle  and 
do  the  work  of  di  adllnefs."  Ind«'ed.  one  of  the  loveliest  Christians 
I  knew,  an  intellectual,  a  devout  spirit,  whose  very  devoutness  made 
It  impossible  for  him  to  do  anything  that  he  thought  Christ  would 
dl  approve,  said  this;  "I  would  not  euter  this  work  till  I  could  see 


Jesus  himself  sighting  down  a  gun  barrel  and  running  a  bayonci 
through  an  enemy's  body  "    So  we  put  Chri.st  Into  uniform. 

There  have  been  statements  aplenty  about  what  war  does  to 
everybody  else  but  not  so  manv  about  what  it  does  to  Christ  Hlm- 
telf.  It  conscripts  Him.  too  it  sends  Him  to  tha  front,  too  One 
scene  in  tlie  New  Ti'str.mrnt  provides  our  inevitable  text.  In 
Pilate's  court,  after  Pilate  had  condemned  Him.  the  soldiers  led 
Jefus  Into  the  praetorlum  and  mocked  Him  befcre  thev  took  Him 
out  to  crucify  Hlrn.  S.ime  Hems  in  that  scene  we  vividly  recall — 
the  crown  (  f  thorns,  the  ?rif.ing  In  tlie  face,  the  beating  v/lth  the 
red— but  one  item  often  Is  1(  st  ftlght  of.  Tliey  "put  on  Him,"  we 
read,  "a  near  let  rob;-  "  What  w.^s  that  scnrlet  lobe?  Und(  ubtcdly, 
part  of  the  uniform  of  a  Ilrmnn  oincT.  Semewhere  In  the  prae- 
torlum they  found  the  r'.  al:  of  a  military  chleft:iln  and.  putting 
that  <m  Jemis.  mocked  Him  Bee  Him  there,  the  Prince  of  Pence, 
forcibly  clad  in  the  garb  of  military  authority,  while  tlir  soldlern, 
mocking,  salute  Him  Would  not  any  Christian  in  his  wnseH  cry, 
'Take  that  scarlet  robe  off  Him.  Of  all  the  dl^'Utses  that  mlsrep- 
rcM-nt  Him.  that  is  the  vo'st  " 

Tliat  was  bad  eiioujih  when  In  the  praetorlum  long  rpo  His 
enemies  did  It.  but  how  often  His  friends  have  done  that  too. 
They  have  conscripted  Cliri^t.  Tlie  burden  of  our  mesfage  Is — 
Whatever  you  and  I  personally  may  think  or  do  about  war- -In  the 
name  of  historical  accuracy,  intellectual  clarity,  and  comm.on 
decency,  take  that  robe  olf  Jesus. 

n 
Consider,  to  begin  with,  that  the  Christian's  motives  for  con- 
scripting Jesus  are  easily  u:iderstandable.  War  is  a  costly  and 
terrible  affair — so  terrible  that  no  one  can  sustain  It  until  he 
sees  it  as  a  sacred  duty  No  nation  can  maintain  war  without 
idealizing  it  as  a  holy  cau-e.  Now,  for  Christians  the  simplest  way 
to  idealize  any  enterprl.'^e  is  to  pet  Jesus  Into  It.  That  does  the 
bu?=iness.  If  He  can  go  to  war.  we  can.  too.  We  say  that  a  Chris- 
tian Is  one  who  adores  Christ.  Beware  of  r.ayln;^  that  too  easily. 
A  man  who  adores  Christ  wants,  above  all  elre.  to  agree  with  Chriit. 
But  when  a  man  deeply  desires  to  agree  with  Christ,  nothing  is 
ea.>-ier  than  to  m^ike  Christ  asiree  with  him  The  psychologist.*  call 
that  rationalization.  Adorinp  Christ,  we  face  what  sr^ms  a  joclal 
ncce.'^slty — .seme  enterprise  .such  as  war  tliat  seems  to  us  wTong  and 
yet  seems  neccssnry  Hew  can  we  make  It  .seem  ripht?  Of  course, 
we  use  Jesus  We  elect  Him  chairman  (>f  the  board  of  spon.sors  for 
the  war  What  can  He  do?  He  cannot  talk  back.  He  died  on 
Calvary  lonp;  ago. 

That  c-uctfixien  did  not  hurt  Christ.  He  handled  tliat  mncnifl- 
cently.  But  what  wc.  His  friends,  have  done  to  Him — using  Him  as 
sponsor  of  every  .sort  of  evil  .social  custom,  employing  Ifim  as  a 
rubber  stamp  to  guarantee  the  rectitude  of  the  mast  damnable 
things  on;  earth,  from  czardom  and  feudal  systems  to  slavery  and 
war — that  is  the  greatest  tragedy  that  ever  has  b-^fallen  Him.  And 
this  tragedy  springs — strange  anomaly — from  our  adoration  of 
Christ,  from  men  and  women  who  want  so  much  to  agree  with  Him 
that  they  make  Him  agree  with  them. 

So.  In  the  1850's.  an  American  minister  defended  slavery  thus: 
"Ameriran  slavery  Is  r.ot  only  not  a  sin.  hut  especially  commanded  by 
God  through  Moses,  and  approved  by  Christ  through  His  apostlrs" 
That  sort  (  f  ratif  naliratir  n  concerning  war  we  were  guilty  of  in  1917. 
We  hated  war.  It  was  against  our  principles.  We  had  had  3  years 
to  watch  it  in  Europe.  We  knew  what  It  was  like.  We  even  had 
before  us  the  words  with  which  drillmasters  in  the  camps  taught 
boys  the  ti-ses  cf  the  bayone*.  Here  Is  a  verbatim  report  of  one  drill- 
master:  "You've  got  to  get  down  and  hook  them  out  with  a  bayonet; 
you  will  enjoy  that.  •  •  •  Get  sympathy  cut  of  your  head.  We 
go  out  to  kill.  We  don't  care  how.  so  long  as  they  are  killed. 
•  •  •  And  I  say  to  you.  if  you  see  a  wounded  German,  shove  him 
out  and  have  no  nonsens?  at)out  It  •  •  •  Kill  them,  every 
mother's  son  of  them.  Remember  that  your  Job  Is  to  kill  them — 
that  is  the  only  way — exterminate  the  vile  creatures." 

We  knew  that  war  meant  that  and  a  thousand  things  like  that. 
Tet  It  seemed  necessary:  we  thought  we  had  to  go  In:  we  could  not 
go  in  without  idealizing  it;  .so  we  conscripted  Je.sus  to  make  It  a  holy 
cause.  E.speclally.  we  ministers  did  tliat.  We  could  not  go  to  war 
and  have  Him  behind.  One  of  the  leading  ministers  In  this  country 
said.  "We  must  keep  the  flag  and  the  cross  together,  for  they  are 
both  working  for  the  same  ends."  My  soul!  In  hooking  them  out 
with  a  bayonet,  the  flag  and  the  cross  both  working  for  the  same 
end! 

If  you  say,  "We  would  not  do  that  now,"  I  reply  that  you  may  be 
.'ure  some  of  us  would  not.  Never  again!  And  I  agree  that  In 
these  last  weeks  the  American  clergy  on  the  whole  have  been  much 
more  conscientiously  and  courageously  Christian  tlian  some  dared 
■-expect.  Sill,  ever  and  again  from  some  of  my  mlnlBterlal  brethren 
I  hear  echoes  of  the  old  abomination.  If  the  heat  were  put  on, 
they  would  do  It  again.  Unable  conscientiously  to  go  to  war  wlth- 
rut  Chrlft.  they  would  put  a  scarlet  robe  on  him  and  take  him 
along.  That  Is  why  a  Brltisli  general  in  the  last  war  said  of  the 
clergy,  "The  ckrgy  are  the  best  fomenters  of  blood  lust  that  we 
have."    Yes,  indeed,  for  they  have  Christ  to  use. 

m 
Consider,  now,  the  arguments  we  Christians  commonly  have  em- 
ployed to  Ju.stify  that  scarlet  robe  on  Jesus.  For,  of  course,  we 
have  souKht  in  the  Oo.spel  records  for  historical  backing  to  support 
c  ur  picture  of  Jesus  doing  the  deadly  business  of  a  modern  war. 
Some  American  Christians  are  doInK  that  today,  failing  back  on  the 
seme  two  pa.ssages  that  were  used  in  the  last  war  and  arguing  from 
them  that  Jesus  wouici  eauctlon  bioodjr  violence  and  even  partici- 
pate in  It. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  first  pawat^  Is  the  one  where  He  says.  "I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  rword  "  One  of  the  best  selling  books  on  the  market 
now  has  for  its  title  Not  Peace.  But  a  Sword,  and  multitudes  of 
ChrUtians  fall  back  on  that  phra-se  of  the  Master  when  they  wish 
to  Ju.ti.ify  the  scarlet  robe.  But  read  the  paiisage  In  the  Gospel. 
Jesus  IS  telllnR  li:s  disciples  that  when  they  break  free  from 
orthodox  Judaism  they  will  have  dlvlslon.s  In  their  families.  Loyalty 
to  Him.  He  sa>s.  will  break  up  hctiseholds,  and  they  mtist  have 
courage  to  endure  that.  So.  concerning  that.  He  says  to  them:  "I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  came  to  set  a  man 
at  variance  aRainat  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother, 
and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law:  and  a  mans 
foes  shall  be  they  of  hLs  own  housthold."  That  is  what  the  pas^aye 
Ls  about  It  ha.s  nothing  to  do  with  war.  The  word  "sword"  is  a 
metaphor  for  difference  of  opinion  within  families  about  religion: 
and  In  Luke's  parallel  passage,  as  though  that  evangelist  feared 
someone  might  crazUy  take  the  word  "sword  "  literally,  he  drops 
the  metaphor  and  u.ses  the  word  "division"  Instead.  Says  Jesus, 
according  to  Luke.  "Think  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  in  the 
earth?     I  tell  you.  nay:  but  rather  division." 

Yet  if  tomorrow  America  should  be  dragged  Into  this  war.  you 
would  find  Christians  falling  back  upon  that  phrase.  "Not  {jeace, 
but  a  sword."  ripped  from  Its  context  and  twisted  to  meanings  that 
were  not  In  Jesus'  mind,  whereas  the  historic  fact  Is  that  when 
J'  -  .--d  the  word  "sword"  literally,  he  said,  "All  they  that  take 
t;.       .".    :(i  shall  perish  with  the  sword  ' 

Tlif  sfcond  passage  in  which  Justification  Is  found  for  the  scarlet 
robe  OTi  Jesus  concerns  the  cleansing  of  the  temple.  Did  not  Jesus 
use  violence  some  say.  when  he  cast  the  money  changers  out? 
Did  he  not  even  use  a  whip  of  small  cords?  Therefore,  would  he 
not  use  bomb  and  bayonet?  Quite  apart  from  the  general  ridicu- 
lousness of  the  analogy,  look  at  the  story  In  detail,  Mark's  Go.-pel 
la  the  earliest  record  There  Is  no  whip  of  small  cords  there. 
Matthew  and  Luke  ar*'  next  There  is  no  whip  of  small  cords 
there  Tlic  whip  of  small  cords  Is  not  even  mentioned  until  John's 
Gospel,  about  100  A,  D  .  and  in  John's  Gaspel  the  cords  are  evi- 
dently wed  not  on  the  money  changers  but  on  the  sheep  and  oxen. 
Well  what  would  you  use  to  drive  out  sheep  and  oxen  that  were 
detlUng  the  sacred  courts  be'ter  than  a  whip  of  small  cords'  And 
what  has  that  to  do  with  visualizing  Jesus  sighting  down  a  gun 
barrel,  or  driving  a  bay'jnct  into  a:i  opponent's  breast ■> 

Moreover,  take  the  phrase  "cast  out"  He  "ciist  out"  the  money 
chnngors.  so  the  record  runs  Th"  Greek  word  is  "ekballo"  and  Is 
used  a^ain  and  again  in  the  Gosp**!  records  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  find  out  what  It  signifies  When  Jesus  was  sent  out  by  the 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted,  ekballo.  When  Jesus 
put  the  noisy  mourners,  nut  of  Jalrus'  house,  that  he  might  be  alone 
with  the  sick  elrl.  ekbiillo  When  a  man  tried  to  cast  the  mote 
out  of  his  brother's  eye.  ekbullo.  When  a  householder  brotight 
forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  both  old  and  new.  ekballo.  When 
the  Lord  was  asked  In  piaycr  to  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harve  t, 
ekbnllo  When  *he  Master  cast  out  demons,  ekballo  And  when 
Jesus,  backed  as  he  was  by  popular  Indignation  against  the  racket 
of  the  money  changers  in  the  temple,  cast  them  forth,  ekballo. 
What  has  that  to  do  with  war? 

How  helpU-ss  a  man  Is  when  he  is  dead  No  sooner  has  he  gone 
than,  as  it  were,  men  fall  upon  him.  the  very  men  who  were  his 
friends.  They  use  hl.<  name  for  things  he  never  w<  u'.d  have  used 
It  for:  they  twist  his  words  to  meanings  that  he  never  held;  they 
claim  his  sponsorship  for  enterprisot;  that  he  hated  And  what 
can  he  do'  He  Is  gone,  and  his  name  and  memory  are  at  the 
mercy  of  those  that  aie  alive  And  nowhere  is  this  tragedy  of 
Christ  more  ten-ible  than  when,  on  the  basis  of  things  He  never 
s*ud  and  never  did.  men  put  ou  Him  a  scarlet  robe  and  lead  Him 
off  to  war. 

IV 

Indeed.  Christians.  In  their  Insistent  endeavor  to  put  Christ  into 
khaki,  ha'.e  used  still  another  device.  Jesus,  they  say.  did  stand 
for  benevolence  and  brotherllness  He  did  protest  against  the  use 
of  violence  He  pleaded  for  good  will  and  even  for  love  of  ene- 
mies We  are  not  denying,  they  say.  that  this  Is  the  distinctive 
emphasis  of  Jesus'  ethic,  but  all  this  applies  to  individuals  only 
In  their  personal  relationships  and  not  to  the  p<ilicles  of  nations. 
I  had  a  long  letter  the  other  day  presenting  that  good.  bad.  and 
Indifferent,  we  thought  we  had  to  do  and  wanted  backing  for. 
And  so  we  have  obscured  his  distinctive  message  and  have  made 
hlni  stand  ff>r  everything  from  slavery  to  war.  until,  in  conse- 
quence, he  has  stood  for  nothing  clear,  characteristic,  and  distinc- 
tive that  he  did  stand  for  That  Ls  the  most  tragic  thing  that 
has  happened  to  Christ  Par  better  for  one  of  us  with  intellectual 
clarity  to  recogntw  what  Jesus  did  distinctively  stand  for.  even  if 
one  .says  one  cannot  follow  Jesus,  than  to  go  on  with  this  perennial 
rationalizing,  this  endless  use  of  Christ  In  sponsorship  of  things 
that  he  was  everlastingly  against 

As  for  me.  I  have  no  Intelligent  and  conscientious  choice  except 
this:  I  must  take  that  scarlet  robe  off  Jesus  and.  as  the  Goepel 
record  says,  even  the  Reman  soldiers  In  the  praetorlum  had  the 
decency  to  do  put  on  him  his  own  clothes.  And  as  I  must  take 
the  scarlet  robe  off  Christ,  I  mtist  take  it  off  myself. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF'RESEXTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  17,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  IOWA  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 


Mr.  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follcvving 
tetter  from  the  Iowa  League  of  Women  Voters  in  regard  to  the 
reciprocal  trade  pact  program: 

Iowa  LEACtrr  or  Wovien  Vorras. 

January  8,  1940. 
Congressman  Vincent  F,  Harrington. 

House  of  Represent  at  n^s.  Washtnqton.  D    C. 

Dear  Mr  Harrington:  The  State  Beard  of  the  Iowa  League  of 
Wumen  Voters,  gatl'.ered  at  Des  Moines  for  Its  winter  board  meetir.g 
wi.shes  to  express  to  you  its  views  on  the  reciprocal -trade  program. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters'  ?tudy  and  consideration  of  the 
whole  probUm  of  tariff.-;  began  in  19'i4  In  1936  the  League  began 
Its  support  of  downward  n.-vision  of  tariffs  by  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments and  to  this  end  has  promoted  ever  since  the  reciprocal -trade 
program 

The  league's  support  of  this  program  is  not  partisan  but  is  based 
upon  the  interest  of  the  general  public  welfare.  The  league  sup- 
ports this  program  for  three  rejisons: 

1  Because  it  helps  the  consumer  by  reducing  the  cr>st  of  living. 

2  B-cause  it  is  a  st^p  toward  the  removal  of  economic  friction 
between  nations  at  a  time  when  the  world  needs  peace  efforts  as 
it  never  has  before, 

3  B-cause  the  treaties  provide  a  scientific  method  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  tariff  schedules  by  eliminating:  logrolling,  leaving  the  de- 
cisions to  unbiased  experts  and  stimulating  trade. 

We  are  fully  aware  the  wars  have  temporarily  limited  the  effective- 
ness of  the  trade  treaties  but  that  is  only  partial  and  is  no  reason 
for  abolishing   them, 

EK^mestlcally.  we  feel  that  the  reciprocal -trade  pacts  are  not  a 
partisan  issue  for  they  are  being  supported  by  many  Republicans 
and  supported  by  some  Democrats. 

We  earnestly  urge  you  to  support  the  retention  of  the  reciprocal - 
trade  pact  propram. 
Sincerely. 

Mra.  R  J  De  La  Hunt,  Ames;  Mrs.  John  A  Vieg.  Ames;  Caro- 
line Buitis.  Grinnell;  Margaret  S  Trestree.  Grlnnell; 
Mrs  W  P  M'-ngert,  Iowa  City;  Mrs  C  R  Smith.  Onslow; 
Mrs  L  V  Phelps.  Loretta  Vro-jman.  Mrs  E.  L  Nelson, 
Newtcn;  Mrs.  J  P.  Miiis,  Cedar  Rapids;  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Payne.  Grlnnell. 


Soil  Conservation  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  17,  1940 


LETTER   BY  HON    LYUS.  H    BOREN,   OP  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  which  I 
have  written  to  ail  Members  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  soil 
conser\-ation: 

Dear  CoLXJCAcrx:  I  am  deeply  Uiterested  in  seeing  the  cost  of 
government  reduced,  and  am  sure  you  and  I  both  know  many  places 
in  which  enormous  siivings  can  Ix;  made  In  governmental  expendi- 
tures. I  am  seriously  concerned,  however,  with  the  proposal  to 
reduce  the  Soil  Conservation  and  the  C,  C  C,  programs.  The  Soil 
Conservation  appropriation  la  not  a  direct  and  ttnai  expenditiire. 
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like  so  many  G.^vernmrnt  appropriations,  but  It  is  an  investment 
which  will  pay  dividends. 

Already  in  the  United  States  50.000,000  acres  of  farm  Innd  have 
been  completely  ruined  for  practical  and  profitable  cultivation. 
This  means  320.000  farms  of  156-acre  average  have  been  perma- 
nently abandoned  and  those  farm  families  formerly  occupving  them 
added  to  unemployment.  Another  150,000,000  acres  have  been 
depleted  to  the  borderline  of  abandonment.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  are  Hbandoned  in  the  United  States  annually 
because  of  soil  erosion,  Th!s  means  that  28  farm  families  everj-  day 
are  forced  to  abandon  farms  Tlie  cventvial  outcome  is  that  that 
many  more  people  are  unemployed. 

Despite  improved  farming  methods.  Improved  seed.  Improved 
methods  of  fertilization,  the  per  acre  yield  per  family  Is  seriously 
reduced  annually  Soil  erosion  from  wind  and  water  displaces 
3,000.000.000  tons  of  soil  each  year,  causes  750.000,000  tons  of  soil 
to  be  dumped  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  annually.  And  yet  It  takes 
Nature,  under  a  protective  cover  of  vegetation,  some  300  to  1.000 
years  to  build  1  inch  of  top  soil. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  organized  operative  districts  for 
soil  conservation  pretty  generally  throughout  the  United  States. 
■with  a  very  small  appropriation  given  this  gigantic  task  Only 
r-keletonlzed  technical  staffs  are  available  In  a  small  jjercentage  of 
the  districts.  Soil-conservation  work  necessarily  requires  long- 
range  planning  Under  the  present  set-up  a  30-year  program 
should  be  the  least  we  could  expect  for  over-all  results  for  the 
Nation. 

I  urge  you  to  make  a  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  situation 
which  we  face  relative  to  our  greatest  natural  resource— the  land,  I 
plead  for  your  assistance  In  maintaining  and  expanding  soil- 
conservation  work  Let's  curtail  expendlttires  In  the  proper  places. 
A  few  less  battleships  than  are  asked  for,  a  few  less  guns  than  are 
requested,  a  hundred  thousand  less  Government  employees,  aboli- 
tion of  a  few  useless  bureaus,  a  lot  less  money  down  the  drain 
pipes  and  rat  holes  will  give  us  plenty  of  room  for  curtailment  and 
still  leave  an  abundance  for  sound  Investment  in  soil  conservation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ltle  H.  Boren. 


Appropriation  for  Flood  Control  in  Verdigris 

Valley,  Kans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  17.  1940 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  speech  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressionm. 
Record,  page  95,  by  Senator  Reed,  of  Kansas,  with  reference 
to  an  item  said  to  have  been  embraced  in  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  of  last  year.  This  speech  appears  in  the  Record 
as  an  extension  of  remarks,  embracing  the  speech  made  by 
the  Senator  befoi'e  the  National  Industrial  Tiaffic  League  at 
Chicago  on  November  21  last.  A  preliminary  statement 
contaJis  the  foUowin.g  language: 

The  river  and  harbor  bill  this  year  contained  a  "pork  barrel" 
Item  cf  $31,000,000  for  flood  control  In  the  Verdigris  Valley  In 
Kansas. 

The  statement  shows  that  the  Item  referred  to  is  purely  a 
flood-control  provision  with  no  reference  whatever  to  naviga- 
tion. The  language  used,  that  the  river  and  harbor  bill 
contained  this  item  creates  an  erroneous  impression. 

The  river  and  harbor  bill  passed  the  House  May  18,  1939, 
and  went  to  the  Senate,  The  so-called  "pork  barrel"  item 
pertaining  to  flood  control  in  the  Verdigris  Valley  was  not  in 
the  bill. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  have  the  Verdigris  flood 
control  item  adopted  in  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the 
river  and  harbor  bill,  but  action  upon  it  has  not  yet  been 
taken  by  the  Senate.  If  the  Senators  from  Kansas  object 
to  the  item,  it  will,  of  course,  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  The 
course  is  simple  and  easy  and  no  appeal  to  the  railway  execu- 
tives at  Chicago  is  necessary.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
holds  the  key. 


Amendment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  17,  1940 


RESOLUTION    BY    THE   WAYNE    AND   HOLMES    COUNTY   AUTO- 
MOBILE  DEALERS   ASSOCIATION    OP  OHIO 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
passed  by  the  Wayne  and  Holmes  County  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  of  Ohio: 

I  Whereas  as  a  result  of  disputes  between  automobile  manufac- 
turers and  their  employees  and  consequent  curtailment  or  stoppage 
of  production,  automobile  dealers  suffer  severe  hardship,  endanger- 
ing their  business  and  the  welfare  of  their  employees  through 
Inability  to  secure  motor  vehicles  for  sale;  and 

Whereas  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that  most  automobile  dealers 
operate  under  a  franchise  arrangement  with  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer which  requires  them  to  handle  and  sell  that  manufac- 
turer's product  exclusively:   and 

Whereas  automobile  dealers  are  required  to  Invest  their  own 
capital  in  dealerships  and  their  source  of  livelihood  is  dependent 
upon  being  able  to  secure  motor  vehicles  from  manufacturer  whose 
franchise  they  hold,  and  their  aggregate  investment  in  the  Industry 
is  as  great  or  greater  than  that  of  the  manufacturer;   and 

Whereas  the  recent  unfortunate  and  disastrous  8-week  dispute 
Involving  Chrysler  Corporation  and  its  employees  caused  great  loss 
of  business  to  the  11.000  Chrysler  dealers  and  their  thotisands  of 
employees,  rendering  them  helpless  without  recourse  or  protection: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Wayne 
and  Holmes  County  Dealers  Association  of  Ohio,  that  In  the  event  of 
industrial  .disputes,  the  rights  of  third  parties  whose  interests  are 
as  groat  as  tho"=e  of  disputing  parties,  should  be  adequately  pro- 
tected; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Wayne  and  Holmes  County  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association  recommends  that  the  Wagner  Act  a:id  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  be  amended  at  the  forthcoming  session  of 
Congre.ss;  and  be  it  furtlier 

Rtsolved,  That  a  copy  of  tills  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Mrmber  of  Congress  from  this  district,  also  to  cur  Senators,  re- 
questing them  to  provide  the  necessary  relief  and  protection. 


Trend  of  Labor  Disputes  Under  TVational  Labor 

Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  16.  1940 


LETTER  BY  HON.  ROBERT  F.   WAGNER,   OP  NEW  YORK.   AND 
TWO  ARTICLES   FROM  LIBERTY  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  on  November  2,  1939.  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  adopted  a 
report  of  its  special  committee  on  industrial  problems  and 
relations  concerning  the  trend  of  labor  strife  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  accompany- 
ing resolution  indicated  that  copies  of  the  report  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  Members  of  Congress  and  other  Goverrmient 
officials. 

I  subsequently  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  an  exhaustive  reply  to  the  charges  of  the 
New  York  chamber.    The  letter  was  printed  in  the  issue  of 


j» 
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Sunday.  November  19.  1939.  The  chamber  was  kind  enough 
to  make  the  text  of  this  letter  available  to  its  members 
throuRh  its  monthly  bulletin  for  November  1939. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con.spnt  to  have  the  full  text 
of  this  letU'r  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  -o  that 
my  reply  may  be  available  to  Senators  having  occasion  to 
examine  the  ongnal  report. 

I  aLso  a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  ReroRD  an  editorial  In  Liberty  magazine  con- 
cernirg  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  my  reply 
thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  prnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
TrxT  or  Lrrrai  to  tm?  Edttor  or  Nrw  York  Heuaij)  Tribune,  bt 

SiMATo*  Ronrr  F    Wacner.  of  New  York,  Printed  in  Isste  of 

Sunday.  Novskcer  19.  I93d.  Replying  to  Charges  or  Ntw  York 

CMAMBTK    or   COMMIRCB   TlIAT    WACNER    ACT    HaS    INCREASED    INDUS- 

— fiUAL  STiirr« 
To  THE  CorroR  or  the  New  YoaK  Hfrald  Tribune 

Wule-px«-»d    publiciiv    has    betn    given    u>   a    report    adopted    on 
Hgveuiber  2    by   the  Chambor  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of   N»w 
Tork    which   purports   to   furnuh     convincing   evidence   that   the    ' 
Wagi-UT  Act  not  only  ha»  failed  In  Its  avowed  objective  of  diminish-    | 
iHK  the  cau*es  of  labor  disputes,  but  has  been  a  .strung  incentive  in    | 
incrtaaing  labor  conu-oversies  '     Since  I  have  frequently  cited  ofH-    , 
dal  siatuitlc*  to  the  conUary  in  the  prej^,  and  bclorc  congressional 
oammittees.  I  hastened  to  examine  the  chamber  s  icpw'  »*"tl  check 
It    against    all    the    available    data       1    am    grateful    for    this    op- 
portumiy  to  present  my  views  on  this  imporiaiit  national  ist,ue.         ; 

X 

It  Is  Msentlal  nn«t  to  reftste  clearly  the  broad  obJ«»ctives  of  the 
»ct     upalnst     which     Its    sucres.s    or    failure    must     necessarily    be 
mtajsurt'd      The  art   was  never  intended  or  desigrned  to  eliminate 
•11  strlkt-s  or  I'xrlt-'iu's   or  tn  rtl  place  th?  n^imemus  Federal    State,    i 
and  local  :bw«  dlrrccd  against  rp«itr;ilnts  of  trade.  Improper  picket-    | 
tng    or   vloJet  ce   by  either   partv    In    the   course   of   labor   disputes.    | 
IiMtead   of  dealing   with   the   effect   after   labor  strife   ha.-*   run    Its 
wasteful  course    the  act  s«eks  tu  dimmish  certain  underlying  causes 
cf  that  strife      Instead  of  ImjKwlng  up.->n  employers  and  rmp'oyeos    | 
wages    hours    r«te««  rf  pn^ductlrn    and  grievance  procediire  estab-    ; 
IJsh.xl  by  Government  flat.  It  locks  to  the  freely  chosen  represen- 
tatives of  employers  and  emnlovee*  to  thrash  nut   the:r  own  diffi- 
culties .-«nd  make  their  own  birgain  at  the  council  table      In.<;tead 
o*  adopting  the  policy  of   suppression   of   management    and   labor 
characteriring   the   totalitarian   states.   It   builds   upon   the   frame- 
work of  the  American  system  .  ^    .. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  cf  the  United  States  has  held  freedom 
o*  choice  In  the  selection  of  representatives  must  be  safeeuarded 
If  "-uch  a  voluntary  plan  Is  to  mcompllsh  it.'«  purpose  Since  It 
cannit  scrlouslv  be  malntamed  that  employees  have  lmpalre<l  the 
Nation-wide  organlz;Uion  of  employers  in  corporations,  trade  as- 
sociations or  chambers  of  commerce,  no  legislation  wi\s  necessary* 
to  protect  that  right  of  cmplovers  But  the  record  unfortunately 
8ho«rs  that  b'tter  Industrial  strife  frequently  arose  because  no 
election  machinery  wa^  avall.-ihle  to  enable  workers  to  select  their 
WPfMHiTnTI-n  in  case  of  dispute,  and  because  employers  In- 
terfered with  the  industrial  liberties  of  emplov^es  In  the  words 
of  a  r.M^ent  pubhentlon  of  the  Brooklne^  Institution: 

"Prior  to  the  19'0s  emplovt-rs  wi>h.n?  tn  (_revent  unions  of 
workers  from  gaiuin:?  sufflrleut  strcunh  to  tstabli.-h  coUec'lve  bar- 
gaining were  able  to  resort  to  methoils  which  .sometimes  rendered 
empty  or  meaningless  this  general  and  long-conceded  right  •  • 
The  employer  could  refuse  to  meet  In  conference  with  representatives 
of  the  workers  or  to  dt.«!cuss  the  Issues  at  stake,  he  could  discharge, 
demote  or  Uls  ipllue  workers  in  his  empU'y  who  were  active  in  pro- 
n-.otink:  the  cause  of  ■  union:  he  could  persuade  advise,  or  threaten 
employees  with  various  ptissible  cons  qucnces  in  order  to  Induce 
tl?  -m  either  not  to  Join  a  union  or  to  give  up  already  htld  menibor- 
rtiip  therein,  he  could  establl.-h  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  obt;iln- 
in-  or  le-amlns;  employment  the  i^ignlng  or  acceptance  of  -yellcw- 
dog'  contra' ts.  he  could  carrv  on  espionage  work  concerning  the 
activities  and  plans  of  his  employees  and  of  vmion  nwmbt^rs  or 
acer.ti:.  and  h:-  cctild  rstabll.^h  finance,  and  aid  In  ether  ways  organ- 
izations confined  tn  his  own  employees  as  an  alternative  to  the  much 
les*!  ccn^nlal  Tutsid'^'  union. 

"In  an  effort  to  give  meanlri?  to  the  declared  right  of  lalxir  to 
af^nuv  the  Nat:c:-al  Labor  Relation.*!  .^ct  defines  violations  cf  that 
right  in  terms  of  a  s-^r-.es  of  Mnfalr  labor  practices'  and  creates  legal 
machinery  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the«e  defined  violaUons." 
(Government  and  E'-onomic  Life    1939  ) 

The  procedure  of  the  Labor  Act  had  been  established  In  cur  gov- 
"^-ernmen'al  sv^tem  ?lnre  the  pioneer  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of 
1W7>.  Its  underlvlng  |>ollcv  had  been  successfully  applied  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  minimize  industrial  conflicts  dur  ng  the 
World  War  and  Is  at  the  basis  of  the  highly  effective  Ra  Iway  Labor 
Ac  So  caref\i!Iv  h.id  the  Ijibor  Act  tieen  framed  to  protect  the  fun- 
damt-iuai  righis'of  employers  and  emplo>-ees  that  In  18  successive 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  not  a  Une  of  the  act  has  been  held 
unccn«tituucnal  .,  ,,      ♦  w 

The  burden  of  the  chamt)er's  report  Is  that  a  policy  so  well  estab- 
lished m  our  law  and  our  practices,  and  so  deeply  rooted  In  our 
dtmocrallc  uaUltions  has  proved  a  failure  in  actual  operation.    Tins 


conclusion  Is  unfounded  Authoritative  and  Indisputable  data  show 
th.'  contrary  ever  s.ncc  the  act  has  been  given  a  fair  chuiice  to  exert 
Its  paclflc  influence. 

n 

The  chamber-s  "factual  survev"  may  conveniently  be  considered 
under  four  heads;  First  the  incidence  of  all  industrial  strife:  sec- 
ond the  incidence  of  strife  which  the  act  was  directly  dtsiqned  to 
minimise  third,  the  volume  of  cases  filed  with  the  Lsibor  Beard; 
and  fourth    the  extension  of  the  practice  of  collective  bargaining. 

1  The  ch.-xmbers  report  finds  that  In  the  3-year  period  following 
the  pas.snw;e  of  the  act  (1936^381.  the  Incidence  of  all  lndu.str!al 
strife  was  greater  than  In  the  3-year  period  preceding  its  passage 
(1932  34)  The  arn^metlc  Is  correct,  but  the  Intend*^  inference 
that  the  act  has  been  inefTectlve  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

Logic  and  common  sense  tell  us  that  because  two  facts  concur, 
there  is  not  necessarily  a  causal  connection  between  them  It 
might  lust  as  well  be  said  that  the  Labor  Act  Is  responsible  for 
the  zooming  profits  of  1637.  when  185  Industrial  companies  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stcck  Exchange  earned  more  than  in  1929  or  for  the 
current  business  upturn,  with  industrial  production  exceeding  the 
1929  average  It  Is  obviously  necessary  to  go  beneath  any  sta- 
tistical asrertlon  to  appreciate  what  the  figures  mean  and  how 
they  were  derived.  -  ^   _ 

In  this  case  it  mu^t  be  recognized  that  the  tempo  of  business 
activity  as  shown  by  national  Income  produced,  was  50  percent 
hlgh-r  in  the  period  1936  38  than  In  1932  34  Since  the  Incidence 
ot'labor  strife  normally  follows  the  btisiness  cycle,  as  the  chamber's 
report  concedes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  more  Industrial  strife 
occurred  In  the  former  th.an  in  the  latter  period.  What  Is  more 
'-urpri.slng  Is  the  comparatively  minor  Increase  In  aggregate  work- 
ing time  lost— less  than  10  percent  But  even  If  ether  factors 
intervened  to  disturb  this  normal  tendency,  the  chamber's  analysis 
will  be  rejected  by  a  fair-minded  public  because  of  Its  studied  fail- 
ure to  distinguish  tx^tween  the  date  of  the  act's  passage  and  the 
date  \vh"n  It  began  effective  opieration 

It  is  a   notorious  fact  that  the  Labor  Act.  though  placed  upon 
the  statute  books  en  July  5.  1935.  was  virtually  a  dead  letter  until 
its  constitutionality   was   upheld   by   the   Supreme   Court   la   April 
!    1937      Its    eiTectlveness    during    this    entire    18-month    period    was 
I    undermined  by  iiseudo-legul  opinions  that  it  was  unconstitutional, 
'    widely  circulated  by  the  Liberty  League,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asscx:iation.  and  simi- 
lar group.s:   bv  a  barr.ige  of  inJoncUou  suits  in  the  district  courts; 
'    and  by  the  widespread  practice  of  industrial  espionage      Because 
the  law  of  the  laiid  was  ineflectlve  precisely  where  Ita  intervention 
was  most  needed,  labor  had  no  recourse  but  to  vindicate  on  the 
picket    line    the    fu:.damental    rights    which    the    law    guaranteed. 
L.ibor  strife,  of  course,  multiplied      The  first  Supremo  Ccurt   dc- 
'    cis.-jns.  upholding  the  act  against  every  constitutional  attack,  were 
I    handed   down    in    April    1937.   at    the   peak   of   this   unprecedented 
'    strike   wave.     After   an    Inevitable   but   remarkably   brief  perlcd   of 
adjustment  the  .';trl''.e  wave  subsided      In  the  late  months  of  1937, 
i    according   to  the  Bureau  of   Latwr  Statistics,  fewer  workers  were 
Idle    and    less    time    was    !o  t    through    strikes    than    in    the    same 
months  of  the  preceding  year      In   1938.  the  first  full  year  of  the 
acts  operation   under    the   Supreme   Courts   mandate,    there   were 
only  about   half  as  many  strikes,  one-third  as  many  workers  ;n- 
v.  Ivcd.  and  one-third  as' much  working  time  lost  through  strikes, 
as  In  the  precedinj:  year 

This  record  for  1938  is  remarkable  not  merely  In  relation  to  1937. 

'    an  exceptional  year,  but  m  rtlallon  to  the  entire  strike  trend  of 

I    recent  Umes      The  proportion  of  workers  involved  in  i-trlk.^s  to  the 

I    total  gainfully  employed  was  lower  than  In  any  year  since  1932,  and 

substantially    t)elow    the    average    for    the    last    60    years.     Fewer 

wrnkers  were  on  strike  than  in  any  year  since  1932.     The  average 

working   tune   lest  per   striker   was   lower   than   in   aijy   year  sime 

1927— an  indication  of  the  short  duration  of  the  strikes  that  did 

occur.     Less  aggregate  working  time  was  lost  through  strikes  than 

in    any    year    since    1931      Sit-down    strikes    fell    off    sharply    after 

April  1937  and  have  now  virtually  disappeared  from  the  American 

scene 

This  peaceful  trend  has  continued  to  date.  The  number  of  strikes 
In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  was  about  20  percent  lower  than 
In  the  same  period  of  19:i8.  and  60  percent  lower  than  in  1937  The 
i  time  lost  in  suikts  was  relatively  high,  however,  due  to  the  un- 
usually severe  bituminous  coul-lndustry  stoppage. 

In  brl'^f,  sine:"  the  law  actually  bec.nm?  effective  there  has  Ijeen 
a  very  sut»tantial  decline  In  the  Incidence  of  Industrial  strife. 
This  decline  Is  all  the  more  sl':;nlficant  because  it  haa  occurred  :u  a 
period  of  unprecedented  organizational  activity,  and  has  run 
ccunter  to  the  up-'^wtng  of  the  business  cycle  which  t>egan  in  the 
middle  of  1938.  The  tempo  of  business  activity  In  the  year  1938. 
as  a  whole,  was  higher,  except  for  1937.  than  in  any  year  since 
1929.  and  is  currently  estimated  at  about  the  1937  level. 

2  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  statistics  on  labor  disputes  which  the 
Lalxir  Act  was  directly  designed  to  minimize 

The  act  is  limited,  of  course,  to  labor  problems  directly  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  As  the  chambers  report  properly  notes,  only 
67  percent  of  the  strikes  in  1937  and  60  percent  of  those  in  1938 
occurred  In  industries  fully  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  act. 
But  the  chambers  report  falls  to  record  the  even  more  significant 
fact  that  the  decline  in  the  incidence  of  labor  strife  in  those  indus- 
tries during  1938  was  substantially  greater  than  in  industries 
partiallv  or  wholly  outside  the  acts  Jurisdiction. 

Another  limitation,  emphasized  at  the  outset,  is  that  the  act  Is 
directly  concerned  only  with  issues  of  representation,  tiniou  recog- 
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nltlon  discrimination,  and  the  like.  The  supposed  lncrea.se  in 
strife  over  these  issues,  alleged  In  the  chambers  report,  is  vitiated 
bv  the  same  ob lections  as  Its  coiicluslon  concerning  strikes  as  a 
Whole  Here  ui;aln  the  official  statistics  show  a  very  substantial 
decline  once  the  act  went  Into  effective  operation.  During  1938 
fewer  workers  were  Involved  In  "organization"  strikes,  as  classified 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  less  working  time  was  lost  in 
BVich  strikes  than  in  any  year  since  1932.  ,   ,  ^       ,    ^  , 

The  peaceful  trend  is  cUarlv  shown  by  a  careful  break -down  of 
the  fi-^iTrcs  for  the  first  6  months  of  1939,  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Of  the  agcregate  working  time  lost.  17  percent 
resulted  from  strikes  over  wages  and  hours,  and  57  percent  from 
strikes  for  the  closed  shop  (an  unusually  high  figure  attributable 
to  the  bituminous  coal  stoppage).  Neither  of  these  issues  is  within 
the  Durvew  of  the  act.  Less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  work- 
ing time  lost  is  properly  attributable  to  strikes  over  i.ssucs  which 
could  have  been  resolved  by  resort  to  the  peaceful  procedure 
provided  by  the  law.  ^      „       ^    ,       .  w       *w 

3  The  volume  of  cases  filed  with  the  Board  furnishes  the 
clearest  indication  that  the  strike  weapon  Is  giving  way  to  the 
orderly  processes  of  law.  From  January  1936  through  March  1937. 
there  were  m.^l■e  strikes  called  each  month  than  cases  filed  with 
the  Labor  Board.  But  since  the  first  Supreme  Court  decisions  m 
April  1937  the  number  of  new  cases  filed  each  month  has  averaged 
three  times  the  number  of  strikes.  The  Increasing  tendency  of 
workers  to  take  their  cases  to  the  Labor  Board  Instead  of  going 
on  'Strike  is  clearly  evident.  In  1936  the  average  monthly  ratio 
of  workers  Involved  in  Board  cases  to  workers  involved  in  ••organi- 
sation' strikes  (as  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stati.stics) . 
was  5  4  In  1937,  the  ratio  Increased  to  2:1.  In  1938  and  the 
first  half  of  1939  the  ratio  rose  to  6:1.  That  Is  to  say,  six  workers 
are  currenllv  involved  in  cases  voliuitarily  submitted  to  peaceful 
adjudication  for  every  one  who  Is  Uivolved  in  an  'organizatiou" 

To  date  almost  24.000  cases  have  been  handled  under  the  act, 
involving  'over  5.500,000  workers.  Most  of  these  cases  were  filed 
after  April  1937.  Four  out  of  every  five  cases  filed  have  been  closed. 
About  95  percent  cf  the  cases  disposed  of  have  been  closed  by 
dLsmls.sal.  withdrawal,  or  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  all  without 
even  holding   a   hear.ng. 

The  chamber's  report  implledlv  criticizes  the  act  because  of  the 
large  number  of  cases  filed  under  it  and  the  proportion  of  ca.ses 
dLsmlssed  as  unfounded.  I  urn  unable  to  understand  how  these 
facts  can  be  made  a  basis  for  criticism.  They  .seem  rather  to 
demonstrate  that,  more  and  more,  labor  is  sub.stltuting  lepal  process 
for  the  pick,  t  line,  and  that  the  Labor  Board  in  administering 
the  act  has  taken  pains  to  eliminate  unfounded  charges  with  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience  and  expense.  Such  charges  would  be 
Just  as  hkely  to  flare  Into  industrial  strife  as  grievances  that  are 
well-founded. 

The  trend  of  cases  handled  under  the  act  reflects  the  broad  trend 
toward  CTcater  Industrial  peace.  In  the  first  place,  the  nurnber  of 
cases  fifed  in  the  year  ending  June  30.  1939,  was  one-third  lower 
-  than  in  the  preceding  year,  notwithstanding  a  continued  Increase 
m  union  membership  This  would  Indicate  a  diminution  in  the 
Labor  Boards  activities  with  the  Increasing  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  the  law  throughout  the  country.  In  the  second  place, 
since  April  1937  the  great  majority  cf  the  Board's  decisions  have 
been  concerned  with  elections  or  cerUflcaticns  of  representat  ves, 
rather  th'in  with  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices.  To  date, 
clmcst  8.000  representation  petitions  have  beui  received.  Involv- 
ing over  2  500  000  workers,  including  25  petitions  filed  by  eniployors. 
as  provided  bv  the  new  reculatlons  In  force  since  June  of  this  year. 
Twice  ns  many  workers  were  involved  in  representation  cases  filed 
With  the  Board  in  the  last  6  months  than  in  cases  of  unfair  labor 
practices.  Almost  1.000,000  workers  have  voted  in  electioi^  con- 
ducted under  the  law.  The  fact  that  90  percent  of  elig  blc  work- 
ers  have  actually  registered  their  choice  In  these  elections  Is  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  degree  of  industrial  democracy 
which  is  being  achieved  _.     „i 

4  The  chamber's  report  makes  no  mention  of  the  phenomenal 
development  of  peaceful  colk-ctlve  bargaining  in  recent  years  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Labor  Act.  According  ^o  a  ^;^ry  recent 
study  cf  labor  agrecmenU  by  the  NaUonal  Industrial  Conference 

Board:  .        .       »i,„ 

"Five  years  ago  only  a  small  proportion  of  companies  In  the 
United  States  operated  under  formal  agreements  with  labor  cr- 
panlzatlons.  A  growth  of  membership  in  labor  onions  from 
arcund  3  500  000  5  years  ago  to  an  estimated  8,000.000  has  brou[Tht 
atwut  a  marked  Increase  in  the  extent  of  collective  bargaining. 

Since  1937  thou.sands  of  new  lalxsr  agreements  have  been  nego- 
tiated, especially  in  the  steel,  metal-fabricating,  rubber,  electrical 
equipment,  automobile,  petroleum,  and  communications  industries 

TliP  principles  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  are  an  Indis- 
pensable foundation  for  this  vital  phase  of  economic  democracy  in 
America  But  successful  operation  under  these  agreements  de- 
pends on  patience,  mutual  confidence,  and  a  responsible  appraisal 
of  mutual  problems  by  the  parties  them-selves  These  qualities 
cannot  be  lej;rlated  Into  existence— they  must  develop  with  experi- 
ence and  the  exercise  of  responsibUlty.  The  marked  tendency  to- 
ward mere  stable  relations  between  parties  new  to  the  ways  olcol- 
lectlve  bark;ainiiig  is  evidenced  by  another  statement  in  the  above- 
mentioned  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board: 

•A  noteworthy  difference  observed  in  the  1939  group  of  con- 
tract*, as  compared  to  earlier  ones.  Is  In  the  matter  of  duration  of 
agreements     A  majority  of  those  Included  in  the  1937  survey  ran 


for  a  definite  period,  tisually  a  year,  perhaps  reflecting  the  manage- 
ment s  expectation  that  collective  bargaining  would  be  temporary 
iind  Its  unwillim-ness  to  commit  lt.self  too  far  into  the  future. 
The  prevailing  practice  in  present  conUacts  is  to  make  the  duration 
indennite.     •     •     • 

•In  general,  recent  union  agreemonus  seem  to  Indicate  a  more 
Ferlcus  acceptance  cf  collective  bargnlning  than  former  ones.  The 
character  and  working  cf  the  various  provisions  give  the  Impres- 
sion of  an  attempt  to  construct  practical  and  workable  ligreements 
to  cover  sUuutions  that  arise  in  day-to-day  plant  operation  rather 
than  of  contracts  entered  Into  under  duress  and  couched  In  mch 
vagxie  terms  as  to  make  misunderstanding  inevitable  and  amicable 
administration  difficult," 

Our  own  industrial  history  over  the  past  50  years  demonstrates, 
and  the  splendid  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  in  Great  Britain  confirms,  that  the  key  to  industrial  peace 
lies  in  such  collective  bargaining  relationships  between  freely 
chosen  representatives.  Their  fullest  development  presents  a  con- 
tinuing challenge  to  the  Indiistrlal  statesmanship  of  labor  and 
management, 

Tlie  clear  indication  from  these  facts  Is  that  the  Labor  Act  Is 
functlcning  well  as  an  Instrument  for  Industrial  peace.  We  fhculd 
not  permit  our  Judgment  of  the  over-all  picture  to  be  obscured  by 
discussion  or  criticism  of  isolated  ca.ses  or  issues  under  the  act,  or 
by  the  conduct  of  employers  or  employees  In  some  particular  labor 
dl.spute.  Indeed,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  many  labor 
dii^puics  being  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Labor  Act  arise  out  of  the 
tubstanllve  terms  of  employment  and  are  not  wlihm  It*  purview  at 
all.  Those  strikes  can  be  controlled  or  prevented  by  Government 
only  through  compulsory  arbitration.  Most  Americans  will  agree 
that  such  measures,  placing  the  collar  of  involuntary  servitude  on 
both  labor  and  management,  are  too  hleh  a  price  to  pay  for  Indus- 
trial peace.  Consistently  with  democratic  principles,  the  public 
authority  can.  however,  lielp  the  parties  themselves  to  minimize  and 
adjust  Euch  strikes  through  the  development  of  voluntary  media- 
tion machinery,  I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that  the  time  Is 
ripe  for  a  further  elaboration  of  Federal  action  In  that  direction 
and  my  Intention  to  offer  a  buitable  plan. 

in 

Finally,  no  appraisal  of  the  merit  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  is  complete  without  mention  of  those  values  which  cannot  be 
measured  in  sUUistlcal  terms.  To  Increasing  millions  of  wage 
earners  the  act  is  bringing  increasing  enjoyment  in  their  dally 
working  lives  of  freedom  of  expression,  of  the  press,  of  assembly, 
and  of  ballot.  To  Increasing  millions  of  wage  earners  it  is  guar- 
anteeing a  voice  and  a  place  In  our  Industrial  system  which  has 
been  too  long  neglected  or  denied.  The  significance  of  these  value* 
must  be  apparent  in  the  present  trend  of  world  events. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  have  always  supposed  that  the 
Labor  Act  would  be  perfected  from  time  to  time  if  the  need  were 
shown  But  the  wisdom  of  changes  in  the  Labor  Act  can  only  be 
determined  upon  a  clear  understanding  of  Us  purpo  es  and  the 
actual  record  of  its  operation.  That  is  the  only  .sure  path  at 
progress.  Tlus  letter  Is  submitted  in  an  effort  to  light  the  way. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  F,  Wagnee. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  15,  1939. 


[From  Liberty  magazine  for  November  25,  1939] 

Wacner  Regimentation  and  Hitlxrism 

I  Editorial  | 

Labor  leaders  have  been  warned  on  this  page  on  various  ccca.sjons 
that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  heap  curses  on  the 
Wagner  Act.  ^    , 

Prc.'ldcnt  Green  has  criticized  this  act  a  number  of  times,  and  now 
President  Lewis,  former  enthusiastic  supporter  of  this  legislation. 
Is  caustic  In  his  comments. 

Labor  wanted  certain  privileges,  and  If  they  were  not  secured, 
legal  compulsion  was  demanded.  The  workers  wanted  laws  to  force 
the  employers  to  carry  out  their  desires,  but  you  cannot  keep  your 
cake  and 'eat  It  too.  You  cannot  compel  employers  to  respect 
principles  of  control  that  cannot  be  applied  to  employees.  If  laws 
can  be  made  to  crnlrol  one  group  of  people,  identically  the  same 
laws  can  be  applied  to  control  other  groups. 

Now  the  Warner  Act  is  fascism  pure  and  simple.  It  represents  a 
control  of  business  and  labor  closely  allied  to  that  which  Is  now  In 
vo"iie  m  Italy  and  Germany,  It  Is  Just  another  name  for  Hltlerlsm. 
Uirder  the  restrictions  of  the  present  law  the  employers'  rights  are 
ignored,  and  the  employees  are  given  many  privileges  that  are 
surely  unconstitutional. 

Favoritism  iB'T^  dangerous  two-edged  weapon.  It  Is  all  right  as 
long  as  your  group  Is  receiving  the  favors,  but  when  the  situation 
changes.  It  is  irritating  beyond  description. 

And  laws  should  be  made  not  for  the  use  of  one  particular  group 
of  officials  repre.senting  one  party,  but  they  ehould  demand  Justice 
for  the  cltiz.ens  regardless  of  which  party  is  In  power. 

The  present  administration  has  favored  labor  beyond  the  wllde^st 
dreams  of  the  most  fanatical  labor  leader.  But  hew  about  the 
officials  of  the  next  administration?  Are  they  likely  to  be  Just  a« 
liberal  toward  the  workers^  Every  intelligent  worker  knows  the  situ- 
atlon  may  be  reversed.  The  favoritism  pendulum  cf  the  political 
clock  may  swing  one  way,  allowing  unusual  prlvUeges,  and  then  it  U 
likely  to  swing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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If  we  pive  capital  tco  much  power  It  takes  self^h  advantage  of 
labor      Wh'nTe  give  labor  too  much  power  similar  mistakes  are 

""^'e  crmmla-lon  which  ha.  been  enforcing  ^^e  restrictlcns  cf 
tho  W.:^nrr  Act  has  In  som.^  ca>es  been  pro-^ecutor  J^^^*-^^'^ 
JuJt    ar^d  many  of  their  decisions  have  been  biased  to  a  scandal- 

*"?t1rTre  desire  of  «5me  of  our  Oovemmont  officials  to  place  all 
workers  in  one  union  They  want  to  control  business  and  Indus- 
tml  actirltlea  of  all  kinds,  and  naturally  they  want  the  a  I  O. 
and  the  A  F  of  L.  to  }oln  forces.  With  one  big  union,  the  Go\- 
S^nent  s  problem  would  be  eai.y  when  the  time  came  for  them 
to  control  latK-r  All  that  ^*ou!d  be  squired  when  ready  for  such 
Tchange  would  be  to  depose  the  leaders  and  place  other,  of  their 

^^'X/we^'ravV^Mar^d^pr^^lou^v  on  this  page,  the  workers  who  are 
advocating  the  Wagner  Act  are  walking  Into  a  trap  They  are 
Say^g  with  a  political  buzz  saw.  They  are  being  led  into  certain 
Fe^fment.tlon  ^They  are  making  it  specially  easy  for  this  adrnln- 
Luatun.  when  the  time  come.,,  to  place  a  yoke  around  the  neck 

of   American   workmen.  

Thnu-h  the  American  system,  our  workers  have  earned  wages 
and  maintained  a  standard  of  living  unequaled  In  any  other 
country  In  the  world,  find  the  Wagner  Act  Ls  entirely  foreign  to 
our  sy/tem.  and  It  will  closely  ally  u.«..  both  employer  and  employee 
to  th  ■  -gooee  step-  of  Europe.     Tbere  Is  nothing  American  about 

"'The*^Tkers*who  are  betne  fooled  Into  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion win  some  day  lose  tho  liberties  which  they  have  valued  bo 
highly.    If    the    principles    which    It    represents    are    permanently 

maintained  lu  this  country 

BE]iN.\aa  Mactadden. 

I  Prom  Liberty  mn^tizlne  for  January  13.  1940 1 
ezNATTR  WACNia  Dfitnds  His  Act- Libtrtt  Gnrj.  Br>-ni  Sides— Mr. 
WAC.vrt  A<^KiD  TJiAT  He  Be  Ai.LowtD  To  Answls  the  Editorial  by 
ErRNARH  MAcFAroLN  Whioh  Is  Shown  at  the  Right-  HrRi  Is  His 
Reply 


American  dpmocrocv  means,  ftr.'-t  of  a'.I.  the  machinery  of  repre- 
sentative Kovernmeni—Congres.s.  the  President,  the  courts,  the  ballot 
box  en  election  day.  But  this  machinery  would  be  rmpty  ritual 
If  it  were  not  used  to  foster  life,  liberty,  and  th.-  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness by  tiie  average  clti/en  In  his  daily  atTairs  It  would  be  small 
consolation  for  the  Ami-rlc.u.  worker  to  know  that  freec.om  of 
fpe^ch  nresB.  and  as-^mblv  are  mcludt-d  In  the  BUI  of  Rights  if 
the  exercise  of  tho«^'  rlKhU.=  resulted  m  his  being  discharged  as  a 
-labor  agtutor"  His  traditional  American  ri^hi  of  collective  bar- 
Mlning  would  bo  a  mockery  if  he  were  represented  by  a  dummy 
union  dominaitxl  by  his  employer  Hts  right  of  privacy  wou.d  be 
nullified  if  his  rverv  move  were  watrhed  by  professional  labor  spio-=. 
His  rlKht  to  "equality  bef.>re  the  laW  would  disappear  If  the  rlqht 
C^  organization  enjoyed  by  his  employer  were  denied  him  by  control 

of  his  means  of  livelihood.  ,v,„oo 

The  National  Lab<ir  Relations  Act  makes  certain  that  these 
inequitlea.  which  existed  all  too  ofon  in  the  years  prior  to  Us 
Mssage  will  be  permai.enUy  eliminated  from  our  national  life  By 
guaranteeing  industrial  freedom  in  our  factories,  it  establishes 
American  democrncy  en  a  100-percent  basis.  .   »      t„  ^,« 

There  is  nothing  new  or  untried  about  the  Labor  Act  in  pro- 
cedure It  follows  closely  the  Federal  Trade  Ccininission  Act  passed 
in  1914  In  principle  It  follows  the  R.illway  Labor  Act  and  th- 
decisions  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  If  the  Uibor  Act  is  unconstitu- 
tional in  any  resn.-ct.  then  the  courts  have  cca-ed  to  be  the  guard- 
ians of  our  fundamental  law  In  20  successive  dects  ons  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  not  a  line  of  the  act  has  been  held  to  Infringe  the 
CDnslllutloiial  rights  of  err.ployers  or  employees. 

The  act  has  provided  a  peaceful  forum  for  25.000  disputes  over 
employee  crganlzatlon  and  choice  of  representatives  involving  over 
6  000.000  emplo>e«v  Thousand",  of  new  collective  agreements  have 
been  entered  into  bringing  to  both  management  and  labor  a  better 
understanding  of  mutual  problems  and  a  peaceful  basis  for  cocpera- 

**  Ai'tl"  fa^  principles  of  the  law  have  become  widely  reco-nlzed. 
It  U  bc.ng  uaed  more  and  more  to  conduct  free  elections  among 
emp!.  ve«  Innead  it  proceedings  on  charges  against  ^^P^oycrs 
The  r  ght  to  p-litlon  for  an  employee  election,  once  vigorously 
op^Joid  when  invoked  by  employee.,  came  to  be  den^f^^d  bV 
emptor.,  and  that  right  thty  new  i-njoy  under  appropriate  lafc- 

"^Smt  a  million  worker*  90  percent  of  tho./.  <'>»^'^'«;  to  ^°lt;^ 
h«ve  cast  ballot.  In  thcosands  of  senarate  eleclionii  held  »"  e^fr7 
Dart  cf  the  couiitrv     This  record  repr  sents  d  mocracy  nt  Us  bc.-t 

The  law  which  bmught  m-re  Indurtrlal  freedom  haa  also  hrought 
mS  indTi^lal  poace*  In  193».  the  flm  full  y~r  o*  Its  ^-P^-^^r^ 
after  bcm?  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  less  working  time  ^r^s 
los  in  s  rlkea  than  !n  any  year  since  1931  Contrary  to  the  normjl 
S?ni  the  bTis  nJ^s  tipswln.  in  the  year  193»  was  accompanied  by 
•  cli-cline  in  the  numbei  of  »trike«  ^vir,«    r*<ir».«<. 

An  incres'l'K  proportion  cf  workers  is  now  reeking  redre>9 
th?ottgh  iSlcful  le^-ai  prr^^s  rnth -r  than  fl^rht  O'lt  their  crganl- 
»tion%rievanc*s.  real  or  imr.-med.  on  the  pic<et  line 

The  LaS  Act  elimlnste,  the  c^^^^s  of  certain  l«bor  dlsptites. 
tnit  It  was  never  drsirned  to  settle  sll  labf  r  troubles  In  some  par- 
tJriilsr  labor  controversy  employers  or  employees  mav  engage  in 
Tio'ince  ortrespu^.  but  agaliist  that  type  of  offen»e.  existing  rem- 


ed'es  afford  ample  protection.  In  other  controversies  the  legal  use 
cf  the  strike  or  lockout  weapon  may  give  cause  for  criticism,  but 
we  must  always  rem.emb-r  that  the  freedom  which  democracy 
guarantees  includes  the  freedom  to  make  mistakes.  Il  we  wiped 
out  all  free  labor  unions  and  employers'  associations,  and  »=tjled 
all  emplover-employec  disputes  by  government  fiat,  there  would  Da 
no  "labcr  troubles."  But  when  that  day  comes  our  democracy 
will  be  dead  and  we  will  have  adopted  the  dDgnaas  of  the  Com- 
mtmtet  and  Fascist  states. 

Under   the   practices   early   established   by   the   Nazi   regime    for 
example   the  leader  of  the  establishment— the  employer— lays  down 
the   working   conditions  for   h'.s   followers— the   employees— withm 
the  framework   of   certain  state  decrees.     The   free-trade   union   13 
prohibited.     Men    who   agitate   for   belter   working   conditions   r.re 
Jailed    for    an   offense    against    social    honor.     Grievances    i"    each 
factory    are    presented    through    a    council    of    trusted    men    hand- 
picked   by  the  employer  and  the  Nazi  Party  and  nibber  stamped 
bv    the    workers.     Unsettled    problems   are   submitted   to   the   final 
decision  of  labor  trustees  and  courts.    The  statc-controUed  Labor 
Front   embraces   both   employer   and    employee    interests.    Among 
employees  it  promotts  strength   through   Joy.  while  stamping   out 
materialism-   that   is.  concern  over  wages,  hoxirs.  and  conditions  or 
work.     More  recently  forced  labor  has  become  the  order  of  the  day. 
This  systematic  suppression  of  all  human  and  property  rights  13 
too  hlgh'a  price  to  pav  for  peace  In  Industry.    The  American  people 
prefer    to   seek    greater    industrial   peace   within    the    framework    of 
the   American    system.     To   that   end    the    broad    objectives   of    the 
Labor  Act  arc  supported  by  every  political  party  and  by  patrioiio 
citizens  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  Labor  Act  will  doubtless  be  nmended  from  time  to  tlm.e  In. 
the  re'nilar  democratic  way.  in  the  llt^ht  of  exp»'rionce.  Bat  when- 
ever I  find  its  principles  obscured  by  disagreement  over  detail* 
or  criticism  of  administrative  personnel,  I  recall  a  comment  mado 
Lv  an  Ameriran  statesman  many  years  ago:  "Concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  plan,  that  it  has  not  a  claim  to  absoluto 
perfection  "  he  wrote  "have  afforded  no  small  triumph  to  Its 
enemies  Why.  say  they,  should  we  adopt  sn  Imptrfect  thing? 
Why  not  amend  It  and  make  It  perfect  before  it  is  irrevocably 
es'abllshed?"  His  answer  was:  "I  never  expect  to  see  a  perfect 
wo.'k  from  imperfect  man." 

Tbe  statesman  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  Imperfect  plao. 
of  which  he  wrote  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Aid  to  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  18,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  MILVD.  OF  NFW  YORK 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Me.ad!  at  Was-h- 
ington  on  January  17.  1940.  on  the  subject  Small  Business 
Need.s  a  Helping  Hand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Paccuo,  as  follows: 

We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  problems  of  small  business.  Its 
welfare  Is  too  vlial  to  the  healthy  heartbeat  cf  American  enter- 
prise; tco  esficntlal  to  our  uallonal  ecouomlc  biabiUty  to  b« 
victimized  bv  Inaitrntlon. 

Since  the  economic  collapee  of  a  decade  ago,  Indus' rial,  financial. 
and  political  leadirshlps  have  paid  lip-servlce  to  the  needs  of  small 
busliiesa  but  in  terms  cf  practical  sssUtance  and  encouragement, 
only  the  mii«t  superficial  remedies  have  been  applied.  The  reason* 
fr  thH  unfortunate  circumstance  are.  of  course.  fMlly  under- 
standable Small  business,  in  a  collective  scrue.  has  been  relatively 
inartictUate.  indiMduallstlc.  and  unorganized  famall  business,  as 
a  whole  has  been  unselfish,  undemanding  and  long -suffering  In 
the  tcct  of  an  acute  and  long-eudurlng  credit  dilemma.  It  has 
been  reduced,  in  manv  instanc-s.  to  a  hand-to-mouth  exutcrce. 
Labortrg  under  a  constant  strain  of  credit  strangulation,  it  ha* 
almos'  mtratulcusW  succeeded  m  surMving  a  diiflcult  decade  of 
the  sternest  con-.petition  with  larger  and  more  lortunalely  situ- 
ated tatisme.ss  concerns. 

Today  the  situation  confronting  small  business  Is  nothing  less 
than  downr  ght  desperate  Here  is  a  cause  that  demands  prompt 
championfhip  bv  Federal  legislation  If  ever  or.e  did  With  na- 
tional incustrial  pr^speritv  predicted  for  1940  by  every  economic 
expert  you  mav  wdl  ask  whv.  Any  small-btisinrss  man  can  answer 
vour  question.  '  The  answer  is  thai,  hfter  10  years  of  credit  famine. 
iow  earnings,  and  mtenafylng  competiuon,  he  U  not  In  •  po&i^ 
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tlcn  to  participate  In  the  current  upward  Industrial  swing.  His 
Inventories  are  low;  his  surplus  funds  are  neglirlble;  his  machin- 
ery is  aatiquated;  he  need's  long-term  capital  and  credit  in  order 
to  purchase  .supplies,  to  meet  pay  rolls,  to  buy  i.ew  equipment,  to 
niodernize  and  to  improve  his  plant  production,  to  solicit  new 
orders  and  to  meet  his  bli;  business  competitor  in  the  price  field. 
It  Is  right  at  this  point  that  he  finds  he  has  met  his  Waterloo. 
Long-term,  low-interest-rate  credit,  without  which  he  cannot 
hi-pe  much  longer  to  survive,  is  difflctilt  if  net  Impossible  to  find. 
Stymied  bv  a  short-sighted.  Insidious  credit  barric-.  he  is  fre- 
quently condemned  to  a  painful,  lingering,  but  inevitable  failure. 
As.  one  by  one.  the  lives  of  small  concerns  are  blotted  cut.  com- 
munity problems  multiply  Unemployment  spreads  and  local  re- 
lief burdens  mount.  Fecmploymcnt  in  a  singlo  small  community 
beccmes  on  Impossibility  perhaps  to  hundreds.  Despair  and 
bankrurtcy  shake  civic  morale  to  its  foundations  It  invites  mu- 
nicipal bankruptcy;  it  contributes  to  wholesale  distress;  it  creates 
continuing  econonilc  and  social  problems  for  that  unfortunate  com- 
munity. 

It  would  be  Improper  and  ml.sleading  for  me  to  nscribe  this 
entire  chaotic  condition  to  a  lack  of  adequate  credit  facilities. 
Certainly  there  were  many  ether  major  contributing  factors  to  In- 
dustrial failure  dur:n<»  the  early  1930's.  but  I  do  insist  that  the 
absence  of  adequate  private  and  public  credit  agencies  spurred  on 
the  debacle  and  intensified  the  already  complicated  problems  of 
the  average  small -bu.>-lness  man. 

Lot  me  make  it  plain  that  I  do  not  lay  the  entire  blame  on  the 
doorstep  cf  the  1oc.t1  commercial  banker.  Today  I  feel  that  he  is 
the  most  potent  force  combating  this  repressive  influence  that 
ttifies  the  very  life  cf  small  business.  Lately  there  has  been  a 
steady  trend  toward  more  sympathetic  consideration  by  the  com- 
mercial banker  for  the  "little  fellow  " 

Let  it  be  .said  at  this  pnint  that  I  have  thout^ht  for  a  long  time 
that  our  banks  h:ive  been  h.imperod  in  their  efforts  to  meet  current 
business-loan  demands  by  what  mipht  be  termed  a  triplication  of 
bank  examlnanons.  Although  this  view  is  not  shared  by  many  In 
authcrity  the  question  continues  tn  arise  as  to  the  Justification  for 
overlapping  bank  examinations  by  the  F  D  I.  C  ,  the  State  banking 
departments,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  would  .seem  prac- 
tical, economical,  and  efficient  to  provide  a  more  simplified  system 
which  would  acccmpll.^h  the  supervisory  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  relieve  i  great  portion  of  the  detail  and 
red  tape,  of  which  the  banks  now  complain. 

A  twofold  proTram  which  would  Include  legislation  to  supplement 
the  present   efforts  of  commercial  banks  to  extend  term  loans  to 
Industry  ana  which  would  simplify  and  diminish  the  existing  repe- 
titious regulations  upon  our  banks  appeals  to  me  to  be  a  sensible 
pr>-position      It  muse  be  pointed  cut  that  the  banks  are  little  more 
than  scratching  the  surface  of  the  business-credit  problem.     This 
fact    takes   on    dramatic    reality    when    we    note    that    excess   bank 
reserves  or  Idle  funds  are  now  at  a  record  peak,  while  business  leans 
have  shrunk  to  50  percent  of  their  volume  of  10  years  ago.     Of  the 
loans   that   are   advanced,  the   vast   bulk   are   in   the   form  cf  short- 
teim  credits  which  temporarily  relieves  but  fails  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  small  business.     Coa.pired  with  10  years  ago.  total  earning 
as  ets  cf  the  bar  k.'  cf  the  country  are  down  15  percent.     Interest    i 
rates  have  sharply  declined.     Tlie  banks  are  tremendously  eager  to    i 
put  their  excess  rcKcrves  to  work      But,  of  course,  it  is  absclute'.y   | 
necessary    that   only   sound.   1(  gitlmate   loans   be   made.     A   banks 
obligations  to  Its  depositors  demand  that  a  high  degree  of  liquidity    ; 
be  pre.>:erved  at  all  times      The  degree  of  risk  involved  in  the  exten-    i 
sion  of  a  long-term  lean  to  a  small  enterprise  often  makes  fuch  a 
lean  unattractive  to  the  prudent  banker,  and,  in  many  instances. 
rightly  sc. 

Particularly  has  this  circumstance  obtained  during  the  past 
decade.  As  a  result,  the  banks  have  largely  frowTied  on  long-term 
loans  which  would  have  served  to  ball  out  hundreds  of  small 
businesses  and  have,  instead,  concentrated  on  discreet  although  1 
relatively  unprofitable  Investments.  This  Is  shown  by  the  fact  ; 
that,  over  the  last  10-year  period,  while  bank  loans  have  shrunk 
60  pc-rcent.  bank  investments  have  Jumped  70  percent.  , 

In  an  effort  to  supply  the  lonc-tenn  loans  unavailable  at  banks, 
the  Federal  G^vtrament.  in  1934.  through  the  facilities  of  the  , 
n.  F.  C.  sought  to  meet  all  unnatL^fled  legitimate  credit  needs  of 
business  Bulnes  men  who  needed  funds  for  pny  IcgltlmHie  rea- 
son, which  cnuld  not  be  obtained  from  local  banks,  provided  they 
could  offer  adequate  security  and  a  reasonable  chance  for  repay- 
ment of  the  Innn.  were  invited  to  apply  at  the  R  F  C  As  a  nsult. 
RFC  agencies  throuchout  the  Nation  swarmed  with  applicants 
overnight.  They  are  still  arp;ying  in  great  numb.r»,  which  Indi- 
cate.-, the  un->atl'fled  demands  that  continue  to  exist. 

Ilnwever.  to  the  average  business  applicant,  tho  R  F  C.  proved 
to  be  no  bett-r  than  a  privavc  lending  asency.  Thousands  of 
loans  were  extended  but.  In  the  bulk  of  cases,  the  terms  demanded 
mere  too  stringent  for  the  applicant  to  meet.  Most  applicanU  dis- 
covered that  thev  were  dealing  with  an  agency  ths  demands  of 
Which  equalled  and  often  exceeded  these  of  their  local  banker  who 
was.  m  comparison,  Ul-equlpped  to  extend  the  loan.  In  o'her 
words,  the  R  F.  C  has  failed  In  Its  appointed  function  to  meet 
all  unsatisfied,  legitimate,  lon^-term  credit  requirements  of  busi- 
ness It  has  accomplished  much  gocd  In  many  fields  and  I  am 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  its  purposes,  but  I  am  convinced  that. 
Insofar  as  small  busmrss  Is  concerned.  It  has  cnly  fractionally 
met   the  vast  demands  for  long-term  credit   on  rca-onabl?  t.-rms 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks,  in  1934.  were  given  closely  restricted 
•uthorltv  to  grant  term  loans  to  business  for  working  capital  pur- 
poses only.    They  have  made  good  In  this  small  field  but,  ol  course, 


have  lacked  authority  to  widely  assist  In  relieving  the  credit  suffo- 
catlcii  of  small  business. 

We  SOP.  therefore,  that  small  business  has  been  struizftHng  in  a 
credit  twilight  zone  where  commercial  and  Federal  Re.'>crve  banks 
have  been  unable  to  assist  it  and  wliere  the  R  F.  C.  has.  In  spite 
of  ample  power,  failed  to  materially  a.'-sist  it. 

Such  a  condition,  in  my  considered  opinion,  must  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  The  credit  frustration  of  small  businc^  must  be  rem- 
edied     It  must  be  remedied  promptly. 

With  the  application  of  a  proper  credit  remedy  nt  this  time,  the 
future  will  be  bright  for  small  businc-s  in  America  Several  recent 
surveys  have  shown  the  rich  untapped  fields  into  which  small 
burincss  may  successfully  venture,  provided  It  has  the  credit  and 
capital  to  do  so. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  direct  Federal  business  loans  liavo 
been  of  only  minor  assistance  in  filling  this  need.  A  program  of 
direct  Federal  loans  to  indu.stry  has  proved  to  involve  too  much 
co-^t  In  time,  patience,  and  money  to  the  average  applicant.  If  a 
practical,  effective,  decentralized,  and  convenient  method  for  the 
provision  cf  leg'.limiite  lonp-term,  low-Interest -rate  loans  by  local 
commercial  banks  can  be  adopted,  it  will  mean,  in  my  Judgmt>nt. 
the  ralvation  of  small  busme.^s  in  this  country.  I  am  pruposing 
such  a  method  and  I  aia  urging  its  approval  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Very  briefly,  my  plan  proposes  a  broadening  of  the  present 
Industrial  lending  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I  would 
est.ibll.sh  an  industrial  loan  corporation  as  an  inleitral  part  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  This  corporation  could  extend  financial 
assistance  to  commercial  or  industrial  businesses  by  acquiring  their 
notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  f-lmllar  obllrailons.  by  purchasing 
preferred  stock  in  such  businesst's.  or  by  making  commitments  to 
acquire  such  obligations.  The.se  advances  could  have  a  maturity 
up  to  10  years  and  would  be  principally  aimed  at  aaslstliig  concerns 
needing  term  loans  of  5  years  or  more. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  setting  aside  of  an  amount  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  million  as  an  Insurfuice  fund  for  insurinp  banks  whose 
deposits  are  insured  by  the  F  D.  I.  C.  apainst  losses  which  tuch 
banks  might  sustain  on  future  loans  to  busines.ses. 

This  plan  will  require  no  additional  appropriaiion,  nor  further 
Indebtedness,  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  proposed  corporation  would  be  supplied  from  funds 
already  ."^et  aside  fur  the  purpo.se  of  assisting  Federal  Reserve  banks 
In  making  industrial  loans. 

I  couEiaer  this  a  logical,  sensible  plan  because  it  will  utilize  the 
existing  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their  brandies. 
Loans  will  be  made  and  passed  upon  locally  where  local  community 
conditions  are  undcrslccd  and  appreciated.  Loans  will  be  made 
quickly  and  without  the  consumption  of  time  and  "red  tape."  Long- 
term  loans  will  be  encouraged  and  provided.  The  real  concrete 
needs  of  small  business  will  be  recognized  and  promptly  met. 

In  arriving  at  this  legislative  solution  to  the  s-mall-business  man's 
problem.  I  have  steadfastly  insisted  that  no  new  bureau  of  gov- 
ernment be  crcatid.  tliat  the  Government  must  not  stand  to  lo.->e 
a  cent  in  the  application  of  the  law,  and  that  the  initial  control 
of  credit  must  remain  In  the  hands  of  the  local  banks  where  It 
properly  belongs. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  these  points  lest  It  be  charged  that  1  srek  to 
project  the  Government  further  into  business,  or  that  I  fcek  to  eslab- 
llsh  a  new,  expensive  division  of  government,  or  that  I  seek  to  open 
the  way  for  an  added  financial  burden  on  the  Government,  and. 
therefore,  on  the  taxpayer.    I  seek  to  do  none  of  these  thinf.'S. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  provide  a  simplified,  decentralized 
method  of  tapping  the  huge  reservoirs  of  latent  ccdit  for  the 
benefit  of  banks  and  businessmen  alike.  It  seems  incredible  to  mo 
that  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  a  circumstance  that  crushes  the 
hope  of  small  business  and.  at  the  same  time,  baffles  the  entire 
banking  profession. 

I  submit  that  my  plan  is  a  modest,  con.cer^-ative,  and  yet  effec- 
tive answer  to  the  present-day  cr<'dit  problem.  We  know  we  have 
got  to  solve  that  problem.  T?ie  future  of  small -business  enter- 
prise in  the  United  S'alcs  depends  upon  lis  solution.  I  want  the 
small-business  men  who  may  be  listening  to  thus  discussion  to  let 
me  know  what  they  think  of  the  proposal  which  I  have  outlined. 
I  sliall  welcome  comment  from  you  and  1  pledKc  you  my  best 
efforts.  Now  Is  the  time  to  accomplish  Bomethlng  constructive 
for  small  business. 

Jack.son  Day  Address 
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OF 


HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF   MAIiYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Jar.uary  IS,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     HERBERT    R     OCONOR,    GOVERNOR    OP 

MARYLAND 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
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delivered  by  Gov.  Herbert  R  O'Conor.  of  Maryland,  at  the 
Jackson  Day  dinner  held  in  Indianapolis.  Ind..  on  January 
8,  1940: 

Oti-  m«y  count  himaolf  as  fortunate  to  bo  within  the  confines 
of  the  ermt  State  of  Indiana  and  to  assemble  with  the  citizens 
of  UjU  great  CommonweaUh^  It  is  no  exapE:cratlon  to  Fay  thr\t 
the  aona  and  dauKhl*rs  of  Iixllana  have  ever  been  an  inspiration 
in  patriotism.  IcfMling  citizenship,  and  In  National  and  State  pride. 
Ju«t  as  Imtlaiui  it  a  State  of  extensive  resources  of  agriculture 
and  mdurtrr  »i  Indianapolis  Is  to  Its  visitors  a  city  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  striking  vitality  When  I  obperve.  a.s  I  have,  the  excel- 
IHK*  «t  joxiT  railroad  service,  ceaterln*?  In  a  commodious  and  ■wcll- 
arrmnRvd  union  depot:  when  one  sees  your  attractive  rond  bus 
tenrinaJ.  the  larsiwt  In  the  country  I  am  told,  when  I  think  of 
your  World  War  Memorial  Plara.  conceived  and  executed  on  such 
a  magniUcent  acale.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  vision,  the 
re?ourc«fulnes«.  and  the  perseverunce  which  have  gone  into  the 
development  of  this  great  city  and  of  the  State  of  which  it  U  the 
Capital 

Your  Stat*  capltol  la.  lnd»-ed.  n  worthy  one  for  any  State,  or 
Indeed  for  any  nation  It  Is  Interesting  In  Its  modern  treatment 
to  a  vlallor  from  Maryland  as  Is  our  State  capltol  In  Annnpolls. 
the  major  part  of  whU  h  '*a«  ccn'<tructed  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  visitors  from  your  own  section  AH  of  which  leads  to  the 
consoling  thought  that  after  all  one  of  the  things  that  makes  our 
great  Nation  the  leader  In  the  family  of  nations  today  Is  it  s  ability 
to  aaalmllate  the  old  and  the  new  and  to  keep  both  In  harness 
side  by  side,  functioning  smoothly  for  the  mutual   benefit   of  all 

concerned  j  ,     _ 

So.  tonight  I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  be  among  you  and  I  am 
happy  to  bring  you  greet ines  from  the  people  of  a  State  whO!«e 
origin  may  have  be.-n  older  by  almost  two  centuries  than  those  of 
tl-e  Middle  and  Far  W»-st.  but  whose  feeling  and  whose  loyalty 
for  the  Nation  we  Jointly  claim  \s  m  young  and  as  vital  as  \s 
TOur«  here  in  thl^  gre   t  Commonwealth 

TWtilght.  thmuKlini  t  the  country,  th-  Demorrntlc  Party  cele- 
brates itfi  rx)^-  p  ■  Nothing  Is  more  heart -stirring  than  to  refer 
to  mir  parm'  .,•  >n  I  to  -mr  date  of  ».lr»h  We  mnv  ]u«tly  b« 
proiul  ♦..  p<«lri»  «n  the  fttr»  thn»  wr  wcfr'  bfirn  vlth  the  ''''■''tl"" 
pt  -n"...^-  I'-nrfnU  Ift  inoO  lltnt  W  rninn  to  full  mafihoofi  with 
the    r-        '    'V    "f    Andrew    .»ar»««»tii     W    <ii"ttn    li»T 

.  >.■•••     •.KttdltwhfMiKlr     with    "lh<f    n*«etrtbl«l^e«    frf 
-    Ml*.   Nnllon   til  |"»V   "»ir   ifit-'itx   tn   ^fidfew   Jnrh- 

1.  f  nt   »i...*    '-   ti.  <'   t»ie   f  »<•>»"..  tfilif   \^nr^y      Mt'f* 

•  ,fpf      w»      '■••.   !■     't,^     fjtf.'.ft  ..»M»     til     t^tte•^ 

f      ,.  I...     ■>.     «til«r     »*»lH     f 

t,  '  .1,1  r,         ,,     f  f,n 


We      V  ;{■■,■, 

Iftfal  tne»i  all 


that  under  the  Constitution  he  loved,  he  frit  that  any  mnn  with 
the  right  stuff  In  him  could  make  hts  own  wav  And  wafc  he  him- 
self n^t  proof  of  this?  Hard  work,  a  willint'nefis  to  fight  tor  what 
he  thought  to  be  right,  and  an  inflexible  purpose  to  succeed,  nacl 
taken  him  a  poor,  unlettered  boy  from  the  hills  of  Tennessee,  to 
the  Whi'e  Hoii«e  He  asked  neither  the  Government  nor  anyone 
eLse  to  do  for  him  whtt  he  could  do  for  hinxself.  But  In  doing 
for  hlm-^elf  he  proved  what  America  offers  by  way  of  opportunity, 
and  he  demonstrated  thi.t  demotrary  as  a  phii.->srphy  oi  govern- 
ment Is  the  soundest  and  surest  charter  of  Individual  liberties 
and  of  human  rights. 

Doubtless  we  arc  better  situated  to  evaluate  the  worth  of 
various  leaders  In  tht.s  Nations  hLstory  than  these  who  lived  even 
during  the  stirring  and  eventful  period.s  through  which  our  coun- 
try has  passed.  A.s  wc  gaze  bark  over  the  rise  and  fall  of  men  and 
Issues  It  Is  possible  to  agree  on  what  really  counted  To  the 
glory  and  pride  of  our  race,  men  have  risen  who  by  nature  and 
inte'lecr  sincerely  believed  In.  and  took  a  whole-hearted  stand  for. 
the  b-o-td  Mppllcatlon  of  the  ir.eaning  of  democracy  to  men  and 
women  Unfortunately,  that  character  of  leader  does  not  appe  ir 
often  We  have  had  probably  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  In  our 
history-.  Jefferbcn.  of  course,  comes  to  mind;  Lincoln  made  a 
distinct  contribution;  Grover  Cleveland  and  Woodrow  Wil.-on  were 
bright  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  country;  our  present  period 
is  not  without  illustration— all  humanitarians  In  the  broad  sen=e 
of  the  word  But  no  matter  what  names  may  be  mentioned,  the 
name  of  Andrew  Jackscn  n^.ust  be   Included  in  the  list. 

It  Is  becaus  •  his  name  and  memory  constitute  a  s^-mbol  of 
democracy  that  hundreds  of  similar  celebrations  are  being  held 
tonight  through(!Ut  the  Nation  Historians  have  said  that  It  was 
only  with  the  advent  of  Jackson  that  political  democracy  was 
begun  to  be  realized  in  the  l.'nlted  States.  Prior  to  his  selection 
as  Chief  Executive  our  Presidents  had  been  chosen  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  the  dominant  leaders  of  our  social  and  economic 
life  The  belectlon  of  "Old  Hickory"  was  the  result  of  a  Virtual 
rt'voluMtn  In  cur  political  system  and  was  brought  about  by  the 
up.surgencc  of  tie  great  ma*B  of  people  of  that  day. 

One  fnundf.tlnn  Ptone  \  nderlvlng  the  very  existence  of  our  party 
hn».  remnmecl  «teadfii«t  alnc"  the  dnvs  of  Thomas  JrtTer^m  and 
At'drew  J.h  k^nn  Tb.'  iMildlri(»  star  nnd  grent  light  of  our  p.irty 
hn«  b^'ii  liiiitKinltnrlaii^m  ti«  supreme  rbjeetlv*-  hn«  hern  th« 
eomfirt  ilie  imitpifip"  tlie  Mvng  m  people  not  'he  people  p*  rtn 
•       ..'..- 1-     iL.  -f.fn»"i    afd  ehllt1f»rt 
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..d    trn«  lii-ry    ffi  in    Hio-e    he    ihou;ht    to 
■  I    M  .•   l)Ut«'r  o(;|n*f  lil<iri   of   tlio*./'   *ho   fought    hi* 

Pihcit^  «»  Prwidriii  Hut  he  did  not  nw.  i  .  .  luiid  »  breadth  frotu 
IS  wav  wtiieh  irnuitivrly  he  |iti»w  to  i  n  the  Interest  of  th« 
kind  fron^  uhich  he  had  fpruni.?  even  if  thr^"  pollcle*  conflicted 
with  the  tefiiLs  of  the  (iruuxracy  of  hU  day  represented  by  the 
CUva    the  Calhouns    and  the  Wrb-ttern 

He  VI  Hd  wtiBt  in  these  dnyti  would  be  called  "a  rugged  Individual - 
lat  ■  and  he  was  an  Individualist  to  the  core  H»-  believed  in  his 
country-  and  l!»  Ct:ri<titution  unci  In  the  gu.imntees  «>f  that  Con- 
stitution to  the  maves  of  Its  p«'ople  and  to  the  minorities  He  did 
not  propoae  to  are  thoue  guarantees  impaired  by  persons  he  re- 
garded as  nuUincallonl.«!t-s  He  frujtrht  them  at  every  turn  and  they 
fought  him  In  one  of  the  rreatert  crises  facing  th.'  youthful 
Nation  In  his  day.  he  took  hold  of  the  situation  and  shov.ed  his 
teeth  and  proved  his  mettle  That  was  the  Instance  when  a  mighty 
financial  and  monetary  in.stltution.  the  Bank  of  the  United  State.s, 
dared  to  a  sert  tus  superiority  over  the  agoncie?  of  the  Government 
Itself  I  might  t>e  pardoned  for  referring  specifically  to  this 
momentous  event  because  It  wa^  with  the  barking  and  counsel  of 
Roger  Brooke  Taney,  cf  Maryland.  hl.s  Cabinet  officer  and  later  to 
become  Chief  Just'ce  of  the  Svipreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtos. 
that  Jackson  struck  down  and  crushed  this  engine  of  special  privi- 
lege convinced  that  It  discriminated  against  the  people  In  favor 
Of  particular  clas.s.-s  and  Interes's  It  was  but  another  exores- 
sion  and  application  of  Jack.sonlan  democra-y  exercised  to  relieve 
the   ma»?«*   cf    people    fron>    exploitation    ar.d    plunder    by    favored 

He  believed  in  the  freedom  cf  the  Individual  to  work  out  his 
own  deaUny.     All  he  asked  was  a  fair  Held  and  no  favor  and  with 
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Vlth  tl.,  .  iH<  tl  pi  rUiJiiJi  of  the  old  NoM  ,.  .M  r.i     To  bri»m  relitf, 

■Upoori,  ui»d  ^taltln-.rt   to  tiu'  Kft^at    ii.    ..  ').,    pioplt   tli'-ri , 

t»  rvMrnlw  in  »  humane  way,  by  I.  ii  o  '  i  '  •>.  their  riKhte 
U3  proteciuii  aid,  aid  relief,  to  ttuuii  to  lUmn  the  broad  nnd 
bti.efi'  It  hujiiuuit.irunum  of  the  cult  ut  deriuKiucy  wa^  the  ^'reat 
work  of  Jackson,  and  by  folloaing  the  ^ame  line  of  reafor.ing  we 
can  bring  to  our  own  day  the  sppltcatum  of  humanlturianinu 
thr  ui<ii  democratic  administration  In  recent  years  we  hove  wit- 
pes-ed  thi'  greatei^t  humane  social  benevolence  ever  practiced  by  any 
national  administration  to  the  benefit  of  suffering  people 

In  Its  administration  of  social  security,  of  old-age  assistance,  of 
aid  to  the  unemployed,  to  the  crippled,  and  to  the  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  pres<>nt  Democratic  Party  has  achieved  the  real  purpose 
for  which  It  came  into  exl.stencr:  and  in  giving  credit  where  credit 
Is  due.  let  It  be  definitely  understood  that  the  fulfillment  In  our 
day  of  the  alms  and  social  security  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the 
present  and  future  generations  has  been  due  to  the  leadership,  the 
inltu'.tlve,  bu'  above  ail,  to  the  humanltarianism  of  another  rreat 
Democrat,  who  tonight  occupies  the  White  House.  In  the  p>erson 
of  Franklin   D    Roosevelt. 

Running  through  all  of  those  outstanding  administrations  Is  the 
same  basic  and  foundational  principle  It  l.s  a  recognition  of  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  human  l>eings  This  prevailing  attitude  has 
spelled  tsuccess  for  the  Democratic  Party  and  wUl  continue  to  be  Its 
mam  bulwark 

It  was  Jefferson  who  wrote: 

"The  freeciom  and  happiness  of  man  are  the  sole  objects  of  all 
lesltimate  government." 

Fourteen  words,  but  a  volume  of  thought  and  philosophy  and 
purpo^  embodied  In  one  sentence;  and  Jefferson's  doctiine,  thus 
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expressed,  was  echoed  by  Andrew  Jackson  and  has  been  enunciated 
In  action,  as  well  as  by  word,  by  President  Roosevelt. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  accomplishment  of  a  social-security 
program,  concerning  which  previous  administrations  had  merely 
talked,  many  other  accomplishments  can  be  cited  to  the  present- 
day  credit  of  the  party  founded  by  Jefferson  and  Jack.son  No 
Incoming  admlnl.st ration  throughout  the  entire  period  of  American 
history  ever  fiiced  a  greater  crisis  than  exlst«l  in  1933  when  the 
closing  days  of  the  Hoover  administration  rtv^ounded  with  the 
clang  of  the  closing  d'Xjrs  of  every  banking  Institution  In  the 
United  StaUs  M.iny  financial  Institutions  were  in  collapse,  and 
chaos  threatened  the  country.  Under  the  magnificent  leadership 
of  our  President,  this  problem  was  not  only  solved  but  provisions 
were  made  to  prevent  any  recurrence.  The  Ir.suranct  of  bank 
deposlt.s  was  perfected  The  gambling  with  other  peoples  money 
by  unscrupulous  bankers  and  .'Stockbrokers  wa.-  effectively  stopped. 
Furthermore,  a  farm  program  h.is  been  written  which  for  the 
first  time  has  given  aCTlculture  Its  deserved  place  with  finance  and 
Industry.  This  administration  has  recognized  that  upon  the 
farmers  success  depends,  in  no  small  me;isure.  the  success  cf 
the  country 

The  pump-prlmlng  activities  of  government  undoubtedly  have 
started  the  whi-cls  of  Industry  moving  forward  Through  W  P  A. 
and  P  W  A  project.s.  through  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Owners' 
Loan  undertaking's,  tlie  Federal  Government  has  Uded  over  much 
needed  activities  In  various  sections  of  the  countrj'.  The  inau- 
guration and  pur.'^uance  of  C.  C.  C.  camp  activities  have  not  only 
restilted  In  material  assistance  to  covmtless  rural  and  urt>an  sec- 
tions but.  what  Is  even  more  Important,  they  have  had  an  In- 
tangible value  not  to  be  reckoned  by  dollars  and  cents,  through  the 
employment  and  advancement  of  the  young  people  of  today,  who 
as  a  result  will  be  worth-while  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

We  are  Justified  In  feeling  that  the  party  to  which  we  owe 
allegiance  has  been  the  Instrumentality  of  got  d  government,  and 
that  It  has  been  versatile  and  capable  of  meeting  any  situation 
with  which  the  country  has  been  faced.  Dlscus8;on  is  frequently 
heard  that  some  rec-nt  undertakings  cf  government  were  nev(  r 
Intended  to  be  projected  when  a  central  union  was  eoi,celved 
We  will  hear  more  of  this  oi)p(^altlnn  as  1940  progresKP^-  more  talk 
of  returning  to  the  'catcJi  as  catch  can"  method*  of  big  huslnens; 
more  nrguinent  to  the  efTect  that  government  hao  no  responsibility 
toward  smh  tnlnorltUK  na  the  sick  and  iiee«ly,  the  hi<kl"sf<  inlinhl- 
tanto  of  the  Diml  Howl,  tin-  slum  dwelleis.  and  llie  awtntshop 
ehlldreii  Hut  we  toiitend  ihat  demfx-fncy  «•  r' pie«»etite(l  hv  ih»» 
f.fiftv  henfliig  thai  fialtie  believe*  Hint  M  h««  a  tlut*  hevond  iM'-fe 
■oyernttieiitiil  fMUllh"  A«  tlemoifsM'  he*  bJ'M/iiie  liiote  AincMcBti- 
\tH\    II    hus   mIso   \n>i'i'tiif    hiilfi«(iliW      !<♦•♦    It"   HUnlli    iliHi    Untk    N 

ft"  WW-  [ihlltViiU  WhM  hffrtlihl  ♦»!#•  MlHI  fl  »-t(il«l(»t  IH»'>  fiMl((le« 
1(.«(  v^N*  N  pirn*  i»ho»»t  ♦».  n.»<  ^'»h(»''ft»»♦lVh«  /  (  »(!■  d«v  who  h»t« 
|f.»i»-fit»>f<  hi,t  iUhnn  tfiini  nUnmrt.  ntiti  Of  vHir  ^hmtph*  t'f  »«ll'e*(t.K 
ft.^  ^H>nU'P>f"^u  ♦'«  ii»y^-  1  ♦""•  *»««<HrtH«  ('!♦♦•  hhiittUi  M"  •*»"  t* 
H«»,J.^fo.,^ '^1    ^Ktt,t<   lhiiift{U*    Xhrt  tih  i'n"-  »"■»•♦'  ^''II^M  »   Hiioti 

\^,  ^t,   .,,..  ,1.       M."..'(.o.       «(>.    t^HnfitHhtHh  H>-iiih<h   ■^■it-  htftl"t*t»<t4 

hhh    >t  'I    >l ><M>    »'    HhhiHtif   ^fhttit-ti-ti 

i(»,.  t    »,..,.,,.,..)   >t.«HoM   <*'«•   ^■>**\i    \mt*>   t"*"  M»««>  »|*-»0"M«»>-Jr   M^ 

»MV>;    ./I    1/1/1(1. |..i    ji'  V.  »I.«.».M.    t:ulmtt'ttt"m    »»*    "-'■    ■'■•'•■■      ''     ''". 

tint  r*4i«.*l  i4'»i»  "(  y'lit^lDtV  '♦*'l  UttUtt^t^U  «;*/»**^»  VrtJct  He**  A 
Uw    m«-h«nU    »l|J|    bujlfvud    »MfT»»^     would    tfkHtU.iilljr     »WU(     ih« 

C4vui(iiy.  >vui  tl<*;y  wt-rt  wiUHi«  to  inl  mnitt^oni  ..i**.-  *</i)y  ntumi  Hmt. 
in)  loi.g  a*  governiriiiji  k«.pt  irnndi  off  bu*U»t'»*  And  •»*  Jc«i)»o/( 
felt  thai  uovurnmant  btloi.t{«d  to  Ui«  paopU?  **y  A*»druw  J»u.K*uu 
ctii.it nd^d  that  It  owed  prouciuju  to  llie  ptople 

H.»  htjli'  to  But^du.  tiM^  luonopolistu;  bankinj/  «)rporatUjn,  en- 
thruneu  in  the  Oovernmen',  levealed  a  nt-w  conciplion  of  wkiU 
refcp>n«ibllilv  in  a  poiuual  party  We  can  tonight  irace  th.  kpint 
of  Andrew  Jackson  down  through  the  pioneering  adtainimralion 
of  oth'-r  great  Dtnuxratlc  President*— of  Grover  CU-velar.d.  who 
elcctrlfud  the  country  with  his  ringing  slogan.  "A  publl<   olllce  Is  a 

fublic  trust";  of  Wocdrow  Wilson,  with  Thomas  R  Marshall,  of 
ndiana.  at  his  side,  who<w'  philosophy  of  the  i^ew  freedom  opened 
new  frontiers  of  humanized  government;  and  finally  down  to  the 
far-reaching,  progressive,  and  soclaUy  minded  achievements  of 
Pranklln   D    Roosevelt. 

No  more  opportune  time  than  the  present  for  members  of  our 
party  to  repeat  the  announced  principles  of  Jackson  and  of  Jefferson, 
and  mere  e<^poclally  to  rededlcnte  themselves  to  those  first  principles 
which  their  careers  and  campaigns  did  so  much  to  exemplify.  This  l.s 
particularly  true  at  this  ver>'  hour,  both  because  of  extraordinary 
conditions' at  home  and  the  revolutionary  conditions  abroad  In 
domestic  matters,  we  must  be  alert  to  pre.servc  the  results  of  the 
proizrrs-ive  action  of  the  Democratic  administration  during  the  past 
7  years  The  people  of  th;s  country  do  not  want  to  return  to  the 
day  when  s'>cial  security  vas  merely  a  subject  of  dl-scussion.  to  the 
day  when  labor  was  denied  its  fundamental  rights,  when  stock 
exchange  manipulations  and  financial  legerdemain  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  when  the  helpless  unemployed  were  given  the  freedom 
of  Btarviric:  und-r  Ircal  supervision  without  any  act  of  Federal 
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Intervention  The  Republican  office  seekers  may  desire  the  retxim 
of  that  day,  but  27  QUO .000  voted  the  other  way  about  3  years  ago. 
and  27.000.000  Americans  can't  be  wrong 

In  referrii\g  to  the  situation  abroad.  It  Is  unnecessary  for  anyone 
to  remind  vou  that  the  IdeaJ  of  democracy  la  on  trial  for  Its  life 
today  on  the  battl<  grounds  of  Europe.  It  Is  unnecessary  for  any- 
one to  po;nt  out  to  you.  as  well-informed  people,  that  the  ground 
we  walk  on  everj-  day  is  the  only  place  on  earth  where  the  great- 
grandsoris  of  free  men  are  still  free  and  still  at  peace. 

We  have  no  rlfht  to  be   smug  atwut   It;    no  right  to  take  these 
things    for    granted      Too   often    we    are    apt    to    suppose    that    de- 
mocracy was  a  native  product  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
and  that  we  merely  fell  heir  to  It  as  we  did  to  all  the  other  vast 
resources  which   have  made  us  the  most   fortunate  nation  In  the 
world.      What    we   are   tempted   to   forget    Is   that   our   governmental 
systems  and  political  philosophies  and   very  habits  of  thought   as 
to  civil  liberty  and  personal  freedom  became  American  by  proccs-ses 
of  evolution  and  that  we  must  guard  them  Jealously  In  order  to 
keip  them  from  being  twisted  out  of  shape.     We  will  have  no  one 
to   blame  but   ourselves   If  the   Democratic   Party   is   not    kept  con- 
tinuously   refreslied    and    revitalized    to    meet    condi'ions    In    this 
changing  world  as  they  occur-  and  the  world  doesn't   stand  still. 
Again    referring    to    history,    we    have    definite    evidence    of    the 
dlrtering   objectives    in    various    periods   striven    for    by    EK  mocratlc 
leaders  frrm  the  day  of  Jackson  until  the  present  time      On  Janu- 
ary 8.  124  years  aco.  Jackson  won  his  great  victory  at  New  Orleans. 
Against  great   odds  he  triumphed  over  the  veterans  of   Wellington 
and  the  conquerors  of  Napoleon.     Records  of  that  eni^agement  show 
that    In   the   preliminary   assault   Jack-son    was   supported   by   only 
1  500  men  and  bested  an  enemy  encampment  of  7  OoO      The  great 
climax  came  en  January  8,  which  marked  the  end  of  foreign  Invasion 
of  our  soil.     But  more  than  that.  Jackson,  through  military  cfforU. 
had  s<cured  permanently  the  absolute  Independent    and  security 
of    this    cuuntry    on    land    and    se.as.     This    great    Democrat.    a.s    a 
warrior,  had  brought  success  In  the  second  war  ftr  our  Independ- 
ence.    All  of  this  was  accomplished  through  extraordinary  military 
efforts  .  .      ^   „  ... 

Today  the  Deinocratlr  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is 
giving  unmlstiikiihle  evidence  of  Its  desire  to  use  every  means  and 
tnethod  known  to  It  to  InPiire  the  peace  of  the  country.  Our 
people  today  are  ew-eiitlnlly  pener-loving  Tliey  iite  ns  one  In  the 
(:(;livlctl(!n  Unit  tlimeultles  iiiid  differences  uiiderlvliig  wnis  iibrond 
are  iiot  of  our  doHn'  and  are  none  of  our  ImisUicm  N'  1  beluK  re- 
spoti-lhlf  for  the  s(|unl)hle«  of  ITiifopenii  roiititrles,  WP  are  tiot  going 
lo  ■  pull  niiyhotlv"  eliefilinilc  out  ).(  th^-  flrr  ■'     ,      ,„       , 

Rv.rv  piiient  in  Ainefleti  will  agier  thnt  the  life  of  (riic  fetl- 
».l(.«id'tl  Aliifticnti  bf-y  \f>  WMiKi  itioff  tfinii  wll  '»i»  tttw  ttiM-fitiU, 
te<(f»v    fitid  pf(/«>d  hiid«  whi'h  foMfi  ifie  hfi^li  '<t  (onflift*  »i(  fw^^fl 

I'Ur    H^IMhbMt•    Hi-tKut,    Ift..    Wrti        'tlih    pfM..  f|l     ll'M.oefMM.     dMtfllfilli 
tfniioM     «>M»i    t^.c  idMit     f^"<tt<i>h\i     Ns    It*.    •.)iM»»e*H,«ti     Ik    •'♦fltlftg 
♦  Hl|f»»i(i»     l'<     fttMl'-^Ml'r     iu-.,t-f-     Iht     the     hfUtl*tf        H     <•     H     »Hfljltr««»' 
Ifflhtt     <ltfi«     Itt     ^M'»,     H     'tlfcl-     t<*     •'.»■     Hf'<.M,l       ..O     ,..,,.,|^(,H7<     «f,»| 

tn„4„i,^.'.u^  ^.^■^^'.„  I-  (»,   it.f   WHO'    M'-t"    •■<■"   •».-.    h^   h  »«'MH 

|f»    mvi,    nh    mI'I'    *¥-Hrtni<,    i-l    ***nih    'I*   »'ofM'tl    ffltll       t*t    MfOWjMH 

./    ).,      .......     I«..»t»    hf    Aoe'.'«fi    tit-    i<ih     ht    '(.'...»•■/.♦/    h<    txhUhiih 

,„■>,„    >l>     ».•*<,    i)    itl-Hlh     M.^    Mhhh^Hlth    ft«<l<*.«(    f,tht,ihiHhHnnn 

M>«U*.. '    '  -o   U   KUtti4Ufi  h.   ih^  t-h>ih-it  >•>♦>.*.#♦"<   *»lf^#i».,H   H,4h 

..,,4Hti  »->»  M>M»  ¥'hn^h  h^  \*>t'h  Uhut  ih  «»*»•  p«»*<  b'*' I*  *♦  »M<« 
)•  Mii.l..!  »■  >>'  (.  W'^H'  "'  »'»"»  '-*'«♦>"*•■ '♦!<  ••  |*oiKi'"l  i4»*'¥  )»**•' 
ftt,  1  .<..,i.i,  ...  I'  l'=  ttiniiunhin  i"  *.<»  M^MVMiU.-)  Ap(/l>H.|f  U»wt 
yw,<|ttl»»-K  A/»»/l»«...|»»  >Uh  /*..)  Utt'  (»*»f»^»'  »'y  «<».irM^»n»»#  '***•' 
dihiK.it*  I"  *♦  P'»<<V  »U>->J  »»*  >'ur»,  V.UUU  hio.  i>.'i».fcur<d  uy  Ui  it*'!'/ 
tuwrgif.ry  ii»  tlw.  pasi  W«.  ar«-  funuhat*  md  ihui»kful  thai  ihii 
I>.in<.«.'.aiu  P.iri>  wa*  ai.d  u  t.»day,  U**  i».i.llii^  pot  of  thi  HuriU 
and  of  Uu'  H  U'h  <.f  cwpii*.!  and  ut  Iub...r  Ii.  a  day  wl*in  li*|/ubU- 
cuiw  till)  WHVtd  th'  'bU-xiy  nhut,'  the  lJeui..rraU  tUcitiil  u  New 
Ycrker  Cirovei  Cleveland,  with  southern  vout  Tht-n  lliey  *<  nt  a 
Virginia  DenuH-rat.  Woixlrow  Wil*f)n,  to  become  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  before  he  w -nt  Uy  the  White  Houm.-.  It  wa*  a  Democratic 
adinlnUirutlon  that  fir»t  gave  lulxjr  a  seat  In  the  Pjeaidente 
Cabinet  It  was  a  D(*mocrutic  Picsldent  who  first  put  an  out- 
spoken liberal  on  the  Supreme  Ccurt  of  the  Unlt4.d  States. 

But  after  reviewing  the  many  developnienu*  we  might  ask 
whether  the  American.zatlun  of  Democracy  has  come  to  an  end. 
Well  wc  might  Just  as  well  ask  if  the  hmnan  b^y— if  any  living 
organ'sm~can  cease  to  asslmllaU-  food  and  still  continue  to  live. 
New  Ideas,  necessary  to  meet  new  and  ever-changing  problenis.  are 
the  very  sustenance  of  this  ageless  dream. 

What  was  radical  to  the  Pilgrmi  Fathers  was  middle-of-the-road 
doctrine  to  th'.lr  grandchildren.  The  French  theories  of  Thoma* 
Jefferson  were  American  homespun  to  Andrew  Jackson,  and  so  It 
goi'S  The  moment  we  close  our  minds  to  progreseivc  thought,  that 
moment  'A-e  cease  to  be  alive  This  is  the  chalieuge  of  the  Demo- 
cretlc  Party  lro:n  this  anniversary  of  Andrew  Jacksjn's  trltimph 
on"  Tlie  year  1940  will  be  epochal  in  the  Natlcn's  history  as  well 
as  in  the  party's  annals. 

Let  U3  not  draw  back  In  alarm  at  the  reactionaries  who  will 
always  be  among  us  to  raise  their  voice*  hi  great  alarm  because 
somethl-g  new  Is  being  suggested.  In  1895  the  spectre  of  an 
Uicome  tax  catiscd  Joseph  H.  Choate  to  call  that  form  of  legislation 
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"•  communl5tlr  march  •'  A"  late  as  1912  Prrs.drnt  Tnft  was  de- 
claring thai  popul.«r  rpfeirndum  "is  socialism  "  We  smile  at  thase 
ErepcMieroiw  fears  tcday.  but  they  were  tho  bUKaboos  of  yeeteryear. 
el  u»  go  ionHmSj}  with  confidence  In  the  ability  of  our  party  — 
■o  many  limes  proven— to  Americanize  any  Idea  belore  It  is  di- 
gested 

Relerence  to  the  undoubtedly  great  part  played  by  Jnckson  In 
■baplng  this  ccuntrys  future  would  not  be  complete  without  the 
recital  of  the  estimate  of  this  man  by  John  Fiske.  admittedly  the 
outstanding  contemporary  authority  on  Uie  Government  and 
Inatttuttona  of  the  United  States      He  said: 

The  the(H7  of  government  set  forth  In  books  Is  that  the  most 
c'.ear-beaded  and  powerful  thinker  now  living  In  the  world.  Is 
•  man  who.  moreover,  l.s  thinking  ihcm^hts  of  tomorrow  as  well  as 
cf  today.  In  spirit  it  i.s  mo?t  prRfcundly  American,  but  not  in 
the  sense  In  which  that  word  wa.s  understood  by  Clay  and  the 
Whl?B  It  was  Jncki^on  whose  stninder  Instincts  prompted  him 
to  a  course  of  action  quite  m  harmony  with  the  highest  political 
phllo'cphy  " 

Death  cnme  to  this  heaji7:z\c<i  warrior  at  his  home,  the  Hermitage. 
In  1845  It  ran  truly  bo  said  that  hl^  people,  the  plain  people, 
coud  not  find  words  adefjuately  to  express  their  grtef.  but  thoy 
mourned  him  only  as  England  mcumed  him  in  Tennyson's  la- 
ment: 

"Oh.  good  pray  head,  that  all  men  knew; 
Oh.  iron  nerve   to  tTU!>  occa.«ion  true; 
Oh.  fallen  at  length,  that  tower  of  strenifth. 
•  That    stood    four-square    to   every    wind    that    blew." 

Before  he  "crossed  the  bar."  a  most  interesting  occurrence  tcok 
plar»>  with  Oen  Siim  Hotiston  us  one  of  the  leading  figures 
Thotgh  facing  death  "Old  Hickory"  was  resolved  that  Texas  wruld 
ratify  the  resolution  of  annexation  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  he 
v^aited  anxiously  for  word  from  the  me-^^sen^ers  he  sent  to  the 
I^ne  Star  president  Finally,  on  May  26,  he  was  elated  to  receive 
Hcus  ons  favorable  decision.  Furthermore,  he  was  informed  that 
-Old  Sam"  was  on  the  way  to  act  In  person  to  his  former  military 
chief  At  dusk  on  June  8.  some  hours  after  Andrew  Jack.«!on  had 
finally  entered  into  the  great  beyond,  a  coach  rolled  madly  Into  the 
Hermitage  grounds  and  the  towering  figure  of  Sam  Houston 
eme^ed.  accompanied  bv  a  very  small  boy  When  led  Into  the 
presence  of  the  earthly  remains  of  his  one-time  chief.  Houston 
broke  d.iwn  and  .scbbed'and  celling  his  son  to  his  .'^ide  he  said:  "My 
son.  try  to  rememb.-r  always  that  you  have  locked  on  the  face 
c'  Andrew  Jackson  " 

But  in  the  light  of  all  this,  what  lesson  di")es  it  bring  to  us' 
What  significance  has  It  in  tlie  light  cf  present-day  probUms  or  of 
future  emergencies?  The  meaning  of  it  and  the  cau.ses  for  which 
Jacks  in  and  his  cofounder  Jefferson  lived  and  fought  and  died 
would  be  wasted  If  it  did  not  command  us  to  carry  on— now. 
Their  party,  your  party,  the  Demcxratic  Party.  Is  the  political 
organl2atlon  which  has  lasted  throu^'hout  the  history  of  the  coun- 
trv.  It  has  survived  a  civil  war.  which  temporarily  disfranchised 
•  ft  majority  of  Its  members.  It  has  lived  through  the  lean  years  of 
defeat  and.  what  Is  more  remarkable,  through  long  stretches  of 
practically  unopposed  success  Doubtless  therein  lies  the  real  rea- 
Bt)n  for  Its  long  life.  Primarily,  it  is  becau.se  the  party  was  built 
upon  a  reck — the  never-shifting  principle  that  government  belongs 
to  the  people  And  of  no  less  Importance,  the  party  h;is  continued 
to  exist  because  of  Its  response  to  progressive  and  liberal  Ideas. 

Let  us.  on  this  dav.  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy as  symbolized  by  Jackson,  by  Jefferson,  and  by  Roosevelt.  In 
recurring  Irwtances.  fraught  with  dlflicuU  conditions,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  striven  to  bring  about  betterment  for  the  great 
mass  of  people  and  to  chart  a  course  in  keeping  with  the  t  ne 
and  conditions  for  cur  national  life  and  activities  Also  the  undcr- 
^-  lying  phllcsrphy  has  been  th?  same,  although  the  means  neces- 
sarily was  different.  But  by  adhering  in  the  future  to  this  •=ame 
philosophy,  by  manifesting  the  courage  of  Jack:=on  In  fighting  to 
retain  the  gains  already  won.  ue  will  so  strengthen  our  life  that 
the  dnngrrs  which  come  from  further  dlfflcu'ties  will  be  mastered. 
The  dangers  which  come  from  tht?  Importaticn  of  various  "isms" 
Will  be  dissipated  thrcusth  the  application  of  thus  doctrine  of  a 
system  of  government  based  upon  the  individual's  inalienable 
rlghta.  The  dax\gers  which  may  come  from  wars  and  revolutions 
abroad  will  disappear  lu  the  face  cf  a  free,  contented,  prosperous, 
and  happy  people. 

Thi-  then.  Is  th-  charter  of  our  rights.  The  principles  of  Jack- 
son are  our  traditions  We  owe  it  to  ourselves;  we  owe  it  to  the 
memory  of  those  great  names  which  stand  a^  the  founders  of  the 
party — Jefferson  and  Jacksctv  -we  owe  it,  above  all.  to  the  country 
to  see  that  the  democracy  which  has  l)een  Americanized  does  not 
falter  or  fall  in  the  days  ahead 

In  taking  my  departure  I  can  think  of  no  more  ringing  appeal 
than    that    which    was   Inspired    by    the    glorious   achievements    of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  was  voiced  by  a  devoted  descendant  as  the 
ral.'ying  cry  to  the  democracy  of  his  day,  which  was.  and  Is: 
"Freeman,  cheer  the  hickory  tree: 
Its  boughs  in   storms  have   sheltered   thee; 
Oer  freeman's  land  Its  banners  wave; 
Twas  planted  on  the  lion  s  grave; 
Ptrm    united    let  i:s  be. 
Rallying  around  the  hickory  Ueel" 


New  Orleans— A  Battle  and  a  Boon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  18.  1940 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Sp(«aker.  under  Wve  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fcllowinp  address  by  Hon. 
Lx)uis  Johnson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans.  La., 
January  7.  1940: 

Citizens  and  friends  cf  New  Orleans:  To  ba.=k  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  the  traditional  hospitality  of  New  Orleans.  Is  the  dream 
of  every  American  who  appreciates  the  good  things  In  life  You 
have  them  all  here^ -delicious  food  to  satisfy  the  most  epicurean 
gourmet,  cultural  advantage  to  stimulate  the  most  artistic  tem- 
per^'ment.  scientific  experiment  to  excite  the  most  searching  mind, 
economic  opportunity  to  attract  the  most  practical  head  and 
human  .sympathy  to  understand  the  most  sen.sitlve  soul  New 
Orleans  Is  a  brilliant  Jewel  in  the  diadem  of  American  civilization 
and  a  united  Nal:on  whole-heartedly  rejoices  with  you  In  your 
celebration  of  the  epochal  victory  of   125  years  ago. 

On  the  outcome  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  on  January  8, 
iai5.  hung  the  dtstlny  of  an  entire  Nation  Few  pecple  then 
recognized  Its  full  import.  Not  all  Americans,  even  now.  have 
caught  its  full  f^tenlflcance  Yet  it  is  fair  to  say  that  had  Andrew 
J.ick.son  failed  this  fair  Crescent  City  might  have  remalnrd  an 
International  football  to  be  tcs.sed  around  between  Great  Britain. 
Prance.  Spain  and  perhaps  ciher  countries.  Had  there  been  no 
battle  of  New  Orleans  the  Mississippi  might  have  become  a  Rhine, 
a  Danube,  or  a  Vlrtula.  along  whose  banks  peoples  live  In  fear  and 
hate,  and  into  whose  waters  human  blood  perennially  flows  Had 
Lord  Packenham  and  his  hosts  carried  the  day.  the  war  that  now 
sweeps  over  Europe  and  engulf.s  the  Canadian  shores,  would  have 
dragged  this  peaceful  valley  into  Its  deadly  maelstrom.  If  It  was 
Yorktown  that  made  us  free,  then  it  Is  New  Orleans  that  has  kept 
tis   6U. 

As  for  the  battle  Itself.  It  was  a  victory  of  a  David  over  a 
GoKath  It  wa.<;  a  triumph  of  a  hastily  mobilized.  Inexperienced 
force  of  determined  frontiersmen  over  a  well-organized,  thoroughly 
trained  army  of  professional  soldiers.  As  for  bravery,  there  was 
little  to  choose  tietween  the  gaily  clad,  clean  shaved,  neatly  groomed 
British  veterans,  and  the  ragged,  unshorn,  and  untidy  American 
recruits 

America  won.  because  It  was  fortunate  in  Its  leadership.  Who 
but  Andrew  Jackson  could  have  welded  Into  a  cohesive  fl::hting 
team  on  such  short  notice,  th-^  wide  variety  of  men  and  orcar.lza- 
tlons  that  responded  to  his  call?  There  were  Beale's  famou  •  r.fl  s, 
the  pick  of  New  Orleans'  families  and  Lafltte's  notorious  Birata- 
rlans.  the  outcasts  of  Louisiana  srclety  There  were  white  *migr6s 
from  France,  colored  refugees  from  Santo  Domingo,  Indians  from 
the  Choctaw  Tribe,  and  African  slaves  from  the  nearby  plantations. 
Mis.<lssippl  dragoons,  Tennessee  riflemen.  Kentucky  musketeers. 
CofTey's  "Dirty  Sh.rts."  Plan-^he's  Creoles,  and  American  Rrgi:lara 
vied  with  each  other,  faithfully  to  serve  their  gallant  commander. 

In  25  minutes  of  actual  fighting  this  motley  array  of  self-reliant, 
courageous  "minute  men"  under  the  personal  command  of  Old 
Hickory  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  British  Army,  fresh  from  its 
siiccessful  campaigns  in  the  Spanish  Penlnsu'a.  where  It  proved 
more  than  a  m^tch  for  the  great  Napoleon  and  his  doughty 
marshals 

Second  only  to  Jackson's  leadership,  the  deci'^lve  factor  In  the 
victory  of  New  Orleans  was  the  deadly  accuracy  of  the  American 
riflemen.  Tn  1815  we  were  a  Nation  of  sharpshooters.  We  still 
had  our  frontier  where  hostile  Indians  and  Ijeasts  of  prey  lurked 
In  the  forests  and  5wamps,  and  only  those  survived  who  could 
shoot  and  shoot  straight.  We  still  had  an  abundance  of  bird  and 
game,  and  gentlemen  learned  to  shoot  for  sport.  We  still  held 
faithfully  to  our  traditional  concept^n  of  the  militia  which  l(X)ked 
upon  every  able-bodied  man  as  a  potential  rifleman.  The  musket 
then  was  a  household  necessity  and  hung  conspicuously  over  every 
hearth 

That  American  pride  In  Individual  marksmanship  today,  alas,  no 
longer  cxlbts.  Young  men  have  turned  to  other  forms  of  sports, 
Just  as  manly,  perhaps,  but  in  an  emergency,  le.ss  ueful.  If 
war  <hou'd  ever  ccme  to  us  or  to  our  children.  It  will  be  our 
ability  to  fire  a  rifle  rapidly  and  accurately  that  will  spell  victory 
on  the  battlefleld.s  of  tcraorrcw.  Juit  as  it  did  125  years  ago  along 
thf  mud  walls  of  the  Rodriguez  Canal.  Airplanes,  tanks,  and  com- 
bat cars  have  their  place,  but  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  man 
with  the  gun  who  takes,  holds,  and  defends  tlie  ground. 
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The  War  Department  recognizes  that  fact  and  stresses  training 
In  nfle  marksmanship  In  the  Rcgrular  Army,  the  National  Guard, 
and  the  civilian  components.  At  best,  however,  this  liv^tructlon 
reaches  but  a  fraction  of  our  young  men.  To  lncrea.se  lnu»refit 
In  rifle  shooting  throughout  the  United  States,  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  which  functions  under  my 
office,  and  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America,  working  to- 
gether, have  fostered  the  establishment  of  civilian  rifle  clubs 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  not  military  organizations  In 
any  sense  of  the  term  They  engage  tn  rifle  shootiiig  as  a  sport 
and  merely  enjoy  the  advantage  of  military  arms  and  ammunition. 
Today  there  are  approximately  2.300  such  senior  clubs,  with  a 
membership  of  about  130.000.  and  1.250  such  Junior  organizations. 
with  an  enroUment  of  at>out   50.000. 

The  rules  for  establishing  such  clubs  are  quite  simple  Ten  or 
more  able-bodied  men  above  the  age  cf  18.  residing  In  any  locality, 
may  organize  a  civilian  rifle  club.  My  office  in  Washington  will 
furnish  further  details,  upon  request. 

I  am  stressing  the  value  of  the.se  clubs  to  you  in  Louisiana  today 
because  you  have  taken  less  advantage  of  this  opportunity  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  You  have  but  one  rifle  club  In  the  whole 
State  It  IS  the  Crescent  City  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  You  may  well 
be  proud  of  that  organization:  but  one  club  of  12  members  is  hardly 
enough  for  a  State  such  as  Louisiana.  Montana,  for  instance,  has 
46  clubs  and  Utah  has  33  Wyoming  has  a  ratio  of  1  club  member 
for  every  184  of  its  population.  New  York's  ratio  is  1  to  1.296:  Texas, 
Is  1  to  3  903;  but  Louisiana  Is  last  among  the  48  with  1  to  177.666 

In  lovalty  to  the  traditions  of  Old  Hickory  and  to  the  famous 
Beale  Rifles,  I  trust  that  a  more  universal  Interest  In  marksmanship 
will  t>e  revived  among  you. 

Today  we  behold  throughout  the  country  a  revival  cf  Interest  in 
all  things  militarv.  At  last  America  is  awakening  to  the  Importance 
cf  adcqiiate  national  defense.  Congress  Is  opening  the  purse  strings 
and  is  covering  the  starved  Army  skeleton  with  flesh  and  muscle. 
Within  the  Army  Itself  there  Is  a  renaissance  of  study  of  the  art 
and  science  of  war  Throughout  the  South  especially  the  progress 
of  the  Armv  is  stimulating  discussion,  for  you  In  this  part  of  our 
country  are'  witnessing  today  the  most  significant  steps  taken  In 
the  peacetime  history  of  cur  country  toward  the  perfection  of  our 
military  organization.  I  refer  to  the  Army's  new  training  program, 
which  calls  for  concentrations  and  maneuvers  at  various  points  in 
the  Fourth  Corps  area 

The  Idea  of  military  maneuvers  is  not  novel  We  have  had  them 
before  but  never  in  the  past  have  they  proved  of  great  value. 
What  in  the  last  5  year:,  one  let  pass  under  the  gulsr  of  military 
maneuvers  were  In  'fact  nothing  more  than  troop  assemblies  of 
Regulars  few  in  number,  and  of  National  Guardsmen,  limited  in 
experience  Wo  called  them  our  "minute  men."  taut  If  rushed  into 
campaign  conditions  upon  little  notice  to  crush  a  Ftalwart  foe.  they 
might  not  have  lasted  very  mvich  longer.  Imagine  a  National  Guard 
phvsicallv  hardened  for  arduous  campaign  on  no  more  than  12  to 
13  trainine  days  a  vear  under  field  conditions.  Think  of  a  Regular 
Armv  ready  for  action  without  corps  troops  and  with  improvised 
command  and  staff.  Yet  it  was  under  such  conditions  that  our 
maneuvers  cf  yesterday  had  to  be  conducted. 

When  we  lacked  troops,  we  merelv  substituted  map  symbols  for 
live  men  and  living  organizations.  When  we  found  no  corps  organ- 
ization we  slmplv  skipped  it  In  our  demonstrations  When  we 
saw  that  we  could'  not  marshal  the  necessary  trucks,  we  Improvised 
with  horses  and  mules.  When  we  had  difficulty  In  renting  the 
ground  we  need.^l.  we  had  to  permit  limitations  upon  our  maneu- 
vers imposed  hv  landowners,  unwilling  to  convert  their  farm  lands 
Into  battle  fields  even  when  war  conditions  were  but  simulated. 
All  that  we  rapidly  are  changing.  We  have  reorganized  five  divi- 
sions and  now  are  putting  them  into  the  field.  We  are  organizing 
and  training  corps  troops  for  concentrations  early  In  the  spring. 
We  are  prnvldlnR  opportunities  for  the  development  of  leadership 
and  technique  for  command  and  staff  duty.  Morale  is  high.  Offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  are  enthusiastic.  The  climate  is  proving 
Ideal  for  training 

The  Armv  appreciates  the  opportunities  that  this  new  pror^ram 
affords  The  cobweb-,  that  have  been  spun  over  the  military  art 
p.nd  science  since  Armistice  Dav.  1918.  are  being  brushed  aside.  At 
last  a  solid  basis  for  the  understanding  and  practical  application 
cf  the  principles  of  war  to  modern  battle  cndltions  has  ix-en  af- 
forded our  Army  The  results  shovUd  have  tremendous  effect  upon 
our  militarv  policies. 

These  concentrations  of  men  and  machines  are  bringing  to  light 
manv  shcrtcominits  Thev  show,  for  instance,  the  difflrultles  of 
supply.  We  always  have  mainlflined  that  it  takes  twice  as  long  to 
prov.de  equipment  for  a  recruit  as  It  does  to  train  him.  Many  of 
our  divi.slonal  organ Iz-it ions  may  already  be  in  the  field  but  It 
will  be  May  15  before  thev  have  the  minimum  of  motor  trarusporta- 
tion  that  we  have  prescnljed  for  them.  It  te  taking  us  more  than  Q 
months  from  date  of  contract  to  date  of  dellviry  to  got  the  trucks, 
the  reconnais-sance  cars  and  the  ambulances  that  we  ne':'d  I  say 
this  in  no  criticism  of  the  automotive  Industry  that  is  furnishing 
the  vehicles  nor  of  the  Armv  th.^t  has  drawn  up  the  sperlflcrUlorw. 
If  we  could  pet  delivery  In  about  6  months  on  every  Government 
contract  our  industrial  mobilization  program,  would  give  us  but  few 
worries  But  if  it  takes  6  months  for  a  well-establl'^hed,  experienced, 
mobilized,  and  efficient  organization  such  as  the  automotive  mdvia- 


try  to  deliver,  think  what  may  await  us  when  we  order  guns,  ammu- 
nition, searchlights,  and  gas  masks  which  are  not  in  ordinary  pro- 
duction at  all. 

Thanks  to  the  $110,000,000  that  Congress  provided  for  equipment 
during  the  last  session,  we  are  making  considerable  pro^'ress  in 
getting  our  liegular  Army  and  National  Guard  ready  but  we  still 
have  many  needs  to  be  filled 

The.se  maneuvers  show  us,  however,  not  only  our  weaknesses,  hut 
also  our  strength  More  and  more  we  realize,  for  Instance  what  a 
valuable  asset  to  national  defense  the  National  Guard  has  become. 
It  has  proven  Itself  one  of  the  principal  boons  toward  the  success  of 
our  present  training  program.  Without  Us  cooperation  we  would 
have  been  stymied  It  loaned  camps.  It  took  on  additional  train- 
ing in  the  field  Civilian  employers  cooperated  and  extended  leave 
to  National  Guard.smen  to  enable  them  to  attend  these  extra  camps. 

All  of  us.  however.  Regulars,  National  Guardsmen  and  Reserves, 
who  are  intensifying  our  Army  training  and  our  militarv-  studies  do 
so  with  the  fervent  praver  that  we  shall  never  have  occasion  to  use 
the  added  experience  in  Bctual  combat  We  want  no  war  anywhere 
against  anyone,  and  we  believe  tliat  In  the  Increased  efficiency  of  our 
Army,  we  present  a  sound  Investment  in  our  national  insurance 
against  war. 

If  an  emergency  should  arise,  however,  we  shall  be  able,  because 
of  this  increased  training,  better  to  serve  our  country.  If  go  we  ever 
must,  we  shall  march  forward  In  the  fplrit  of  your  own  famous 
Washington  artlllerv.     Trv  Us  is  their  motto. 

"You  shall  not  And  them  wanting."  the  Nation  may  well  respond. 


Journalism  of  the  Bygone  Days  in  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  8.  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Indianapolis  has 
one  of  the  best  press  clubs  in  the  United  States,  convenirntly 
housed  in  commodious  quarters  facing  Monument  Circle,  in 
the  heart  of  our  city.  The  club  was  organized  in  March  1934, 
with  Maurice  Early,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  political 
news  writers  of  the  coimtry,  as  Its  first  president.  In  its 
present  location  it  occupies  the  former  editorial  rooms  of  the 
old  Indianapolis  Journal,  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the 
Hoosier  poet,  whose  genius  was  first  developed  through  the 
columns  of  the  Journal,  had  his  desk  in  what  is  now  the  club's 
front  room.  The  club  has  dedicated  that  room  to  Riley's 
memory,  and  his  picture  is  prominently  displayed.  The  pres- 
ent officers  of  the  club  are:  Corbin  Patrick,  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  president:  Harry  Daniels,  the  Indianapolis  News,  vice 
president:  E.  G.  Bowman,  the  Indianapolis  Star,  ,secretary- 
treasurer:  Walter  Morse,  the  Indianapolis  Star;  Robert 
Hoover,  the  Indianapolis  News;  Jack  Forcum,  the  Ind  an- 
apolis  Star;  Bennett  Wolfe,  the  Associated  Press;  Audley 
Dunham  and  James  Carr,  members  of  the  board  of  governors. 
The  club  is  composed  entirely  of  working  newspapermen  and 
supported  by  them. 

Since  I  was  raised  in  the  arms  of  the  press  and  was  actively 
identified  with  Indianapolis  and  Indiana  journalism  of  the 
bygone  years,  the  club  extended  to  me  the  distinguished 
honor  of  being  its  guest  and  speaker  at  a  wonderful  reception 
on  the  night  of  Wednesday.  December  27,  last.  I  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Corbin  Patrick,  president  of  the  club.  By 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  following  press  report  of  my 
remarks  on  that  occasion: 

REPORT  OF  PRESS  CLtJB  RECEPTION  TO  CONGRESSMAN  LTTDI.OW 
The  Indianapolis  Press  Club  was  host  last  night  to  Representa- 
tive Louis  LuDi^w.  who  related  many  reminiscences  of  his  early 
struggles  as  a  newspaper  reporter  In  Indianapolis  and  his  experi- 
ences during  his  career  of  28  years  as  a  Washington  correspondent, 
capping  his  recital  with  stories  about  the  great  and  the  near  great 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  There  was  a  note  of  deep 
sentiment  in  his  talk  when  he  said: 

•  Indiiinapolis  was  good  to  me  when  I  was  a  verdant,  frlendlese, 
penniless  bov.  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  part  of  my  misalon 
tonight  is  to'  tell  her  how  much  I  love  her." 


/ 


/ 
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The  CoaglWMBan  biS^n  his  talk  by  saying  that  it  was  regrettable 
thai  the  proaoun  T*  woula  have  to  appear  so  often  in  his  recital, 
bm  that  he  had  not  nKistered  the  technique  of  relating  reralnis- 
cenres  Mmhout  using  the  persoral  pronoun.  He  led  his  hearers 
back  to  "a  bnght  June  day  in  1892"  when  he  first  came  to  Indian- 
■ptihs  from  the  country,  a  lad  of  18.  obsvssed  with  a  desire  to  get 
a  job  a»  a  writer  on  a  newspaper. 

•  It  may  be  that  greener  boys  have  come  out  of  the  deep  bush, 
but  I  doubt  It,'  he  said  "I  had  been  raised  In  a  section  of  Indiana 
where  the  wildertiesa  waa  still  more  a  fact  than  a  memory." 

He  fVrst  oHt-rt-d  his  aervlces  to  the  Indianapolis  Sun.  a  little 
afternoon  paper  published  on  Ohio  Street  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware 

•  It  was  the  smallest  and  least  pretentious  pap<-r  here,  and  for 
that  reason  I  thought  it  wculd  t)e  the  most  amenable  to  reason," 

be  said.  ^  ,  *..    , 

When,  after  a  3  weeks"  try-out.  the  editor  gave  him  a  fatherly 
lecture  and  told  him  he  wa.-^  a  member  of  the  permanent  reportorlal 
staff  at  $10  a  wi-ek.  he  almost  "bumpd  up"  with  gratitude 

"The  salary  was  his  suggestion."  said  the  Congressman.  "I 
would  have  l)een  glad  to  w<  rk  for  »4  or  $5  a  week  Ten  dollars  to 
roe  was  a  princely  ^um  To  b*-  known  as  a  representative  of  the 
prrss  wa.s  to  me  the  summvmi  bvMium  of  earthly  ambition.  Salary- 
was  V  holly  secondary.  I  bellevt-  I  would  have  died  for  the  Sun. 
so  Dtrong  was  my  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  newspapt-r  that  had  given 
me  a  Job  In  fact,  on  several  ixrcaslons  I  did  almost  court  death  for 
It.  for  while  I  was  utterly  devoid  of  malice  and  my  Intenllons  were 
the  brst  m  the  world,  my  tfchniquo  was  bad.  When  the  city  editor 
ga\e  me  an  assignment.  I  considered  It  to  mean  that  I  was  to 
execute  the  assignment  or  die  m  the  attempt.  My  first  regular 
a?s  'Tment  after  my  try-out  period  was  to  get  a  statement  from  an 
oul.>-ti\nd:ng  pro:es«icnal  man  who  had  been  having  domestic  difB- 
cuUies     He  was  at  his  <  fflce  when  I  called 

"I  am  a  representative  of  the  Indianapolis  Sun."  I  said.  'Can 
jrcu  tfll  u<.  for  publication,  whether  you  and  your  wife  have  made 
up  v  ur  differences?" 

"He  mude  a  dive  for  me.  and  I  made  a  dive  for  the  door  nnd 
beat  him  to  It.  I  believed  then,  and  I  still  believe,  that  he  was 
dlbpleased  with  that  question. 

"My  zeal  brought  me  into  conflict  with  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State,  a  big  man  with  powerful  muscles,  and  we  had  a  fight. 
1  call  it  a  fight,  and  so  It  was.  In  a  way  Two  blows  were  struck. 
He  hit  me  and  1  hit  the  fioox  When  h:^  f  und  how  well-mcanlr.g 
1  w«.s  he  a|x>loglzed.  and  I  never  had  a  better  friend  than  he  was 
fro^i  that  time  rn 

"A^aln  I  fumbled  the  ball  when  I  was  assigned  to  the  death- 
watch  over  .T  beloved  eld  priest  who  was  an  outstanding  character 
In  thv  dl'ice^e  rf  Vlncennes  now  tho  diocese  of  Indianapolis  Father 
Augustine  B.-s.sonies.  E%-eryt>ody  knew  him  and  loved  him  and 
there  was  much  concern  over  hl.«  condition.  The  Irish  glr;  who 
came  to  the  tJoor  repeatedly  put  me  off.  and  I  was  beginning  to 
eu'pert  th-»t  she  did  rot  appreciate  my  dignity  as  a  representative 
rf  the  prc«».  mi  one  day  I  said  to  her.  with  iron  in  my  voice: 

••  •  I  want  you  to  send  Mrs.  Be!.sotiies  out  to  see  me  I  want  to 
talk  over  thi-s  matter  with  her." 

■That  act  of  mine  became  noised  about,  nnd  it  has  brcttght  more 
fame  to  me  than  any  other  act  I  ever  committed  It  has  been 
written  up  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  tinus  without  numtjer. 
and  even  now  hardly  a  week  pas-ses  but  some  one  says  to  me:  You 
are  the  man  who  interviewed  the  prirsfs  wife,  aren't  you'"  Bting 
a  m.in  of  truth,  without  guile.  I  have  to  say.  with  becoming 
modestv.  "I  .im." '" 

Mr.  Li-oLow  exhibited  a  key  chain  which  he  said  he  has  worn 
every  day  for  47  years.  It  was  given  to  him  by  the  editor  of  the 
Sun.  with  a  key  to  the  office,  so  he  might  begin  his  work  earlier 
than  the  re«ul.>.r  working  hour. 

"The  regular  hour  to  report  was  7:30.''  .said  the  Congressman,  "but 
1  g.trhered  stories  around  the  hotels  at  nighf.  and  by  coming  to  the 
office  at  4  and  5  o'cKK'k  I  would  have  my  stories  written  and  ready 
to  pl.ice  en  the  city  editor's  desk  at  oi^enlng  time  I  requested  a 
key  to  the  rfll;e.  and  the  editor  threw  In  the  chain  Having  worn 
It  for  47  vears.  It  has  lx>come  quite  a  part  of  me  On  the  rare 
ocxx-lons  wh.-n  I  don  a  dress  sviit  I  transfer  the  chain  to  it.  See 
vac  and  vru  see  my  chain.'" 

The  boy  r^'porter  made  friends  rapidly  but  two  men  In  particular 
were  always  graclou.«  and  helpful-  John  H  Baker.  Judge  of  the 
Federal  court,  and  John  C.  McNult,  State  law  hbranan,  father  of 
V^\\\  \   McNutt. 

"I  have  t>een  In  court  when  Jxids?e  Baker  would  lecture  great 
lawyers  like  Benjamin  Harrison.  W  H  H.  Miller,  and  Ferdinand 
"^^'lnter.  until  he  almost  made  their  teeth  rattle  but  when  court 
adjourn^xl  and  I  entered  his  chamtxrs  he  was  gentle  as  a  woman 
He  s<«emed  to  think  there  was  something  in  me  worth  developing. 
and  my  father  could  not  have  been  kinder  to  me.  His  attitude  to- 
ward me  haa  always  seemed  to  me  the  shining  example  of  noblesse 
oblige  He  had  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  he  expatiated  on 
Washington  and  governmental  affairs  a  great,  deal.  I  was  en- 
tranctHl'by  ihe  ilwugs  ho  told  me,  and  If  It  had  not  been  for  those 
talks  I  probably  never  would  have  gene  to  the  c.ty  of  Washington. 
I  also  spent  much  time  with  Mr.  McNutt.  where  the  rtception  was 
equally  gracious  and  cordial.  " 

Leng  ago  In  Indianapolis  there  was  another  press  club  which 
was  described  by  Mr    Ludlow  as  follows: 

In  th-  ninetus  we  had  a  press  club  In  Indianapolis  As  far 
as  I  am  aware  Mr  Hilton  U  Brown,  of  the  Indianapolis  News  and  I 
are  the  only  ?urvi%ors  of  that  club  It  was  a  verv  anemic  nnd  inccn- 
Mqueotial  InsHlutiou  compared  with  the  splendid  press  club  you 


now  have  It  was  domiciled  In  a  basement  on  South  Pennsylvania 
Street  In  what  Is  now  a  part  of  the  Indiana  National  Bank  Building. 
Our  press  club  cf  the  nineties  had  its  ups  and  downs— principally 
Its  downs  When  we  went  into  the  red.  which  was  irequenily. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  our  savior 

"Riley  hud  a  lecture  on  the  peanut,  which  was  the  funniest  thing 
I  ever  heard  In  it  he  impersonated  a  bumptious  country  school 
master  lecturing  to  his  class  and  using  a  peanut  as  an  illustration. 
His  sole  property  equipment  was  a  peanut,  which  he  carried  around 
with  him  at  all  times  Whenever  our  club  cot  heavily  m  debt  Riley 
wculd  give  his  peanut  lecture  and  bail  us  out  Riley's  peanut  waa 
like  a  mine  of  gold  to  the  press  club  of  that  time  '" 

Debcribing  the  early  type  of  partisan  Journalism.  Mr.  Ludlow 
said : 

•  In  these  days,  when  newspapers  try  to  tell  the  trxith  In  their 
news  columns,  no  one  could  imagine  the  extremes  of  partisan 
Journalism  which  I  witnessed  in  the  nineties  In  Indianapolis,  when 
the  Sentinel,  the  Democratic  organ,  and  the  Journal,  the  Reputalicau 
organ,  were  at  each  other's  throats.  For  example,  if  there  was  a 
Republican  political  meeting  with  500  actually  present  the  Sentinel 
m  us  account  would  say  that  the  meeting  was  attended  by  a  couple 
of  dozen  women,  a  broken  down  old  man.  and  a  stray  cat  while  the 
Journal  would  say  that  4.256  were  present  by  actual  count.  The 
height  of  partisan  venom  was  reached  when  the  Sentinel,  displeased 
with  a  decision  of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court,  poured  out  the  vials  of 
lis  wrath  In  an  editorial  captioned  'Damn  Their  Cowardly  Souls  '  "* 
In  li;94,  more  in  love  with  newspaper  work  than  ever.  Ludlow 
decided  to  expand  and  went  to  New  York  City  to  seek  a  newspaper 
Job      There  he  nearly  starved  to  death 

"The  memory  of  those  times  is  painful  to  me  yet,"  he  said.  "My 
funds  soon  gave  out  and  I  moved  to  a  little  dingy  hall  room  in  the 
slums.  At  the  present  time  I  am  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
four  which  Is  engaged  In  preparing  a  bill  directing  the  expenditure 
of  a  thousand  million  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  In  the  fiscal 
year  1941  Thlnkng  in  terms  of  millions  and  billlcns.  as  I  am  now 
obliged  to  do.  when  my  mind  reverts  to  those  awful  days  when  I 
was  hard  pressed  to  raise  the  price  of  a  plate  of  beans  I  almost 
have  to  pneh  myself  to  realize  that  I  am  the  same  fellow." 

In  his  extremity  he  appealed  to  Robert  O.  IngersoU.  the  famous 
agnostic,  calling  on  him  at  his  law  office  in  New  York  and  laying 
his  entire  plight  before  that  sympathetic  man,  IngersoU  took  pity 
on  him  and  cave  him  an  Interview. 

•That  was  on  a  Friday.  He  tcld  me  that  he  lived  at  Dobbs  Ferry 
and  that  he  would  take  my  questions  home  with  him  and  write  out 
the  answers  over  Sunday  and  that  I  was  to  return  Tuesday  and 
get  the  interview.  I  did  and  he  handed  me  a  roll  cf  manuscript. 
He  had  ccpied  my  questions  and  written  the  answers.  It  was  the 
most  precious  manuscript  I  ever  saw.  IngersoU  was  one  of  the 
noble';t  men  I  ever  knew.  He  could  swear  in  a  very  worldly  way.  but 
he  coiild.  and  did,  perlorm  the  deeds  of  a  saint." 

Mr.  LuDtow  brought  the  manuscript  with  him  and  c:cMb!tcd  It 
to  members  of  the  Press  Club.  It  is  still  perfectly  legible,  thovgh 
stam-Kl  with  age.  He  sold  the  Interview  to  the  New  Yorli  Sunday 
Herald  and  had  the  satisfaction  cf  seeing  it  advertised  nil  over  New 
Yoik  as  a  camin;;  feature.  Largely  on  the  strength  cf  It  he  secured 
a  position  on  the  City  Press  Association,  but  by  that  time  the  ties 
of  home  were  prcsslnr^  and  sira.nlng  against  his  heart  and  he 
returned  to  the  Indianapolis  Sun.  where  he  was  received  with  open 
arms. 

Next  year  the  tempt Inc:  bait  of  a  salary  Increase  took  him  over  to 
the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel.  But  that  wasn't  the  only 
ban.  He  had  lon^;  admired  at  a  distance  the  society  editor  of  that 
paper,  who  also  v.as  the  secretary  of  Samuel  E  Mcrss.  its  publisher. 
"She  was  a  perfectly  lovely  girl."  he  said,  "and  since  3he  is  not 
here  where  she  can  control  my  tongue  I  don't  mind  saying  that  she 
is  Just  as  lovely  today  as  she  was  then.  She  was  a  privileged  char- 
acter and  a  general  favorite  at  the  Sentinel  cfflce  and  she  edited 
her  own  copy  and  the  lid  blew  off  when  she  sent  down  to  the  com- 
posing room  a  nctloe  In  her  own  handwTltlng  of  our  cnu'agenient. 
I  tho'apht  the  staff  would  ride  me  en  a  rail.  They  had  never  even 
suspected  me." 

The  rrporter's  rough  edges  had  worn  rather  smooth  by  that  time 
and  Muycr  Joe  Bell  was  moved  to  remark: 

'VVh'n  LuDiow   first  came  to  Indlanap>olls  anybody  could  have 

sold  him  a  gold  brick     Now  he's  selling  them  to  the  other  fellow."" 

Mr.  LtTDLOw  hastened  to  add  that  this  compliment  might  be  given 

a   sln.ster  cunstructlon.   but   that   all  Mr.   Bell   meant   was  that   he 

had  tx^come  city  broke. 

"I  suppose  the  campaign  of  1P.9S  was  the  most  unique  campaign 
ever  waged  In  America.""  said  Mr.  LtniLow.  "The  absorbing  issue 
was  the  money  question.  It  was  an  abstruse,  complicated  issue,  deal- 
ing with  ratios  and  monetary  factors  and  theories.  While  In  my 
repcrtcrlal  experience  I  have  known  many  hectic  and  strenuous 
campaigns,  there  has  been  nothing  com.parable  with  the  fervor  with 
which  the  money  issue  was  debated  here  in  Indianapjolis  in  1896. 
The  self-constituted  professors  of  economics  were  numberless.  A 
ground-floor  locm  was  cp»'ned  on  the  north  side  cf  Washington 
Street  between  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  Streets,  called  the 
Forum  and  its  dcKirs.  like  the  temple  of  Janus,  were  never  closed. 
Tliere  the  professors  of  economics  In  their  florid  and  individualistic 
styles  e.xpounded  the  money  question  day  and  night.  Sunuays  and 
weekdays,  to  open-mouthed  and  excited  audiences. 

"Th'.'  outstanding  political  sage  in  Indianapolis  In  those  times 
was  Tom  Taggart  He  was  the  ablest  and  most  sagacious  politician 
I  ever  have  known  and  a  finer  man  never  lived.  In  the  midst  of 
the  campaign  and  the  saturnalia  of  oratory  I  went  to  Mr.  Taggart 
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and  asked  him  for  an  Interview  on  the  money  question.    He  locked 

me  straight  m  the  eye  and  said: 

••  "Now    what  do  you  suppos?  I  know  about  the  money  question?' 
"It  seemed  to  me  that  if  a  wise  man  and  excellent  buslnei^s  execu- 
tive, like  Mr.  Taggart,  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  money  ques- 
tion, what  the  s.^lf-constltuted  professors  of  econcmics  knew  about 
It  represented  several  degrees  less  than  zero."" 

When  the  War  with  Spain  broke  out  Mr  Morss.  the  publisher  and 
owner,  gi.vc  Lroiow  a  day  assi);nment  to  cull  the  biggest  Items 
from  ft  pony  day-press  report  and  put  them  on  the  strtn-ts  in 
extra  editions  As  editor  of  the  war  extra  he  found  his  time  much 
occupied. 

"I  will  venture  to  sav  that  Journalism  has  no  record  of  as  many 
extra  editions  coming  hot  off  the  press  in  as  short  a  space  of  time."" 
he  .-aid.     "When  Dewey  captured  Manila  I  got  out  a  screamer." 

When  the  boys  returned  from  the  war  Ludlow  tore  the  lid  off  of 
the  embalmed-beef  scandal  In  an  Interview  with  Rev  G.  A  Carsten- 
sen.  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  who  had  been  at  the 
front  as  chaplain  of  an  Indiana  regiment.  The  mlnl-^ter  was  brim- 
ming over  with  Indignation  and  the  Ludlow  Interview  was  the  spark 
that  created  the  explosion.  President  McKlnley  took  note  of  it  and 
ordered  a  searching  Investigation  Rev.  Mr.  Carstensen  was  called 
upon  the  carpet,  but  he  stood  his  ground  and  did  not  retract  a 
wcrd 

In  1899  Oavln  Payne,  city  editor  of  the  new  Indianapolis  Press, 
tolled  Lutlow  over  to  that  newspaper  as  Its  political  writer.  In 
June  1900  they  reported  the  Kansas  City  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention together  An  Important  caucus  of  the  Indiana  deleeation 
was  held  at  the  Coales  House,  Extreme  precautions  were  taken  to 
insure  secrecy,  Payne  concealed  himself  on  n  ledge  outside  the 
caucus  room  wherehe  could  hear  every  word  and  wrote  notes  on  a 
scratchpad,  tearing  thrm  off  sheet  by  sheet  and  dropping  them  to 
Ludlow  who  caught  them  on  the  pavement  below  and  rushed  them 
to  the  telegraph  olflce. 

"By  the  time  that  secret  caucus  was  adjourned  every  detail  of  its 
important  proceedings  was  in  the  Press  office  nt  Indianapnlis.""  said 
Ludlow  Kent  Cooper,  now  the  general  manager  of  the  As-o-iatecl 
Press,  and  Ludlow  were  fellow  reporters  on  the  Press,  and  Roy  How- 
ard, another  friend  of  Ludlow,  was  soon  to  make  his  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  Indiana  Journa'lsm 

Ln)^o^v■s  career  a.s  a  Washington  correspondent  began  in  1901. 
When  the  Press  suspended  publication  and  Mr  Morss.  his  former 
employer,  who  had  been  consul  at  Paris  under  President  Cleveland, 
decided  to  open  a  Washington  bureau  and  invited  Ludlow  to  tnke 
charge  cf  it  Two  years  later  the  Sentinel  su.spended  nnd  thereafter 
for  10  years  Ludlow  whs  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Star 
League  of  Indiana  In  1928  he  was  elected  Representative  In  Con- 
gress for  the  Ind:anapo!ls  district,  and  he  has  bwn  reelected  five 
times  He  was  the  first  correspondent  to  go  from  the  Press  Gallery 
to  a  rent  in  Congress 

"In  my  newspnncr  work  I  have  often  been  interested  in  observing 
the  power  of  suggestion.  Plant  a  thought  in  peoples"  minds  and 
thev  will  do  the  rest"  Is  a  saying  that  has  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  It,'" 
continued  the  Congressman.  "Through  the  columns  of  Ohio  news- 
papers I  once  suiigestcd  the  appointment  of  a  distinguished  Cincin- 
nati attorney  a.s  a  United  States  Judge.  He  was  not  a  candidate, 
and.  m  fact,  did  not  want  the  office.  Senator  Pomercne  recom- 
mended him  and  President  Wilson  appointed  him.  The  position 
was  distasteful  to  him  and  in  a  short  time  he  resigned, 

'On  a  hot  and  languorous  day  in  the  summer  of  1907  I  met  Albert 
W.  Wishard.  an  out.standing  Republican,  on  a  street  of  Indian- 
apolis and  he  lent  a  sympathetic  ear  to  my  complaint  that  I  could 
not  find  anything  to  write  about.  With  corrugated  brpw  he  thought 
long  and  hard  and  said: 

"  Why  don't  vou  start  a  boom  for  Tom  Marshall  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor.  Tom  and  I  were  schoolmates 
together  ever  at  Wabn^h  College,  and  he  would  make  a  fine  candidate 
end  a  good  Governor.  If  he  .'■hould  be  nominuted.  I  would  vote  for 
him.  but,  of  course,  you  understand  I  am  not  saying  that  out  loud." 

"No  one  on  earth,  least  of  all  Tom  Marshall,  had  ever  heard  Tom 
Marshall  mentioned  for  that  place  or  had  ever  had  the  remotest  sus- 
picion that  he  would  ever  seek  political  office.  His  field  was  the  law. 
and  In  that  profefsion  he  wa'^  the  outstanding  lender  in  northeastern 
Irdiana  He  was  on  a  vacation  in  the  pine  forests  of  northern  Michi- 
gan when  I  prliuetl  the  story.  He  returned  to  find  his  boom'  well 
uxider  way.  He  was  nominated  and  elected,  and  he  went  from  the 
Governor"s  chair  at  Indianapolis  to  the  Vice  President's  chair  at 
Washington,  and  at  one  time,  when  President  Wilson  was  in  extreme 
Ul  health,  it  looked  as  If  he  was  headed  right  for  the  White  House. 
That  sunmier  phantasy  of  mine  certainly  had  a  lot  of  propelling 
force,  but.  of  course.  It  would  not  have  gone  so  far  if  Mr.  Marsiiall 
had  not  been  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  great  ability," 

For  nearly  an  hour  Ludlow  entertained  his  audience  bv  relating 
his  jwrsonal  recollections  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

"During  my  Icni;  career  as  a  newspaper  writer,  covering  more  than 
40  vears  in  Indlannpclls  and  Washington.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  have  known,  rather  intimately,  I  think,  all  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  from  Harrl.'^on  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt."  he  said, 
and  then  he  added.  lnuj:h!ngly : 

"Of  course  you  understand  I  mean  Benjamin  Harrison  and  not 
Wiiliam  Henry  Harrison." 

He  continued: 

"In  all  of  that  gnlaxv  of  great  men  I  afsume  the  one  that  will 
live  the  longest  and  stand  out  the  mejst  In  the  solemn  history  of 
the  world  Is  Woodrow  Wilson,  because  he  was  the  President  during 
the  crucial  period  of  world  strife  and  he  gave  origin  to  the  idealistic 
conception  of  the  League  of  Nations,  btrt  I  believe  that  If  our  own 


Indlnn.i  President,  Benjnmin  Harrison,  had  been  put  to  the  crticlble 
as  was  Woodrow  Wilson  he  would  have  given  en  equally  good  ac- 
counting of  himself,  because  I  think  I  never  knew  a  man  who  hnd 
more  sheer  strength  of  character  than  had  Benjamin  Harrison  "" 

After  telling  a  great  many  stories,  mast  of  thorn  highly  amusing, 
about  Pre-sidents  of  the  Ui.ited  States,  which  he  had  picked  up  In 
his  personal  contacts  with  the  Presidents  during  his  newspaper 
career.  Representative  Ludlow  closed  his  remarks  In  a  serious  vein 
as  follows: 

"During  my  long  career  as  a  newspaper  man  I  have  met  oceans 
cf  pecplc-  God's  ruii  of  the  mine — and  occasionally  I  have  been  able 
to  discern  genius  on  Its  starry  track.  I  have  rubbed  against  all 
strata  of  society  from  the  seamy  bottom  to  the  gilded  top  and  have 
come  Into  contact  with  the  public  service  in  all  of  its  angles  and 
ramifications.  Among  nil  of  the  superlatively  great  people  I  have 
known  there  has  rtin  one  common  trait  and  that  is  their  sincerity 
Truth  and  simplicity  are  well-springs  of  being  among  the  truly  great 
Nor  is  genuine  public  service  charted  by  any  abstruse  nnd  recondite 
code  of  action.  It  .all  simmers  down  in  the  last  analysis  to  one 
simple  rule  of  conduct — a  rule  of  conduct  that  Is  age-old  but  which 
time  and  experience  have  shown  to  be  good  and  true -the  rule  cf 
conduct  which  says:  "Whatf^ever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you.  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.' 

•"It  was  this  passion  for  service  that  made  Jefferson  and  Lincoln 
great  beyond  all  compari.son.  1  remember  hearing  my  father  tell 
about  an  old  farmer  in  our  rural  neighborhood  In  Payette  County 
who  went  to  Cincinnati  to  henr  Llnroin  spenk.  He  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  cynic,  this  old  farmer,  nnd  his  entire  outlook  upon  life  was 
acidulous.  When  he  returned,  my  father,  curious  to  know  his 
reaction,  bald:  Well,  what  did  you  think  of  Lincoln?'  Tlie  old 
farmer  stood  for  a  minute  as  it  In  a  daze  and  then  blurted  out. 
explosively: 

"  My  God,  what  a  man!' 

"Tnere  was  nothing  intentionally  Irrevereiit  about  that  remark. 
It  was  an  involuntary  tribute  to  character,  Tlie  motivation  and 
the  inspiration  of  all  eenuino  public  service,  as  exemplified  in  the 
superlative  by  Jefferson  und  Lincoln  and  in  lesser  degree  and  minor 
rctlection  by  every  friend  of  humanity.  Is  love.  If  I  love  you  I  will 
fie-rve  you,  unselfishly,  devotedly,  nor  ever  count  the  cost. 

"And  in  defense  of  politicians  as  a  class,  especially  those  who 
serve  In  the  House  and  Senate  of  our  country,  I  want  to  say  as  one 
who  has  been  among  them  almost  a  lifetime,  that  they  are  not,  as 
so  many  people  seem  to  think,  devoid  of  worth  and  genuineness. 
On  the  contrary.  I  think  that  as  a  rule  they  seek  earnestly  nnd 
faithfully  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion.  Tlie  fact  that  a  shockingly  large  number  of  them  have 
dropped  dead  in  their  tracks  recently  is  evldeme  of  th..'  burden  of 
work  and  worry  that  Is  upon  them  and  their  faithfulness  to  it. 
Tlie  number  of  those  I  have  known  who  have  been  burled  by  con- 
tributions raised  by  their  friends  Is  a  tribute  to  their  honesty. 
There  is  a  more  or  less  prevalent  idea  that  a  prliticlnn  is  a  dubious 
characUr.  with  a  low  mentality  and  even  lower  morals,  but  the 
highest  act  of  nobllltv  I  ever  witnessed  was  the  act  of  a  politician, 
John  F,  Shafroth,  of  Colorado.  Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  corre- 
spondent for  a  long  string  cf  newspapers.  Including  the  D^^nver  Post, 
1  was  in  the  press  gallery  when  Mr  Shafroth  se.  ured  recognition  of 
the  Speaker  What  he  rose  to  say  was  that  he  had  been  investigat- 
ing the  election  returns  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  not  been  elected,  although  h.'  had  been  seated  as  a  duly  elected 
and  nccredlted  Member.  He  asked  that  his  seat  be  vacated  and  that 
his  Republican  opponent  be  sworn  in  to  succeed  him.  I  had  never 
seen  anything  like  that  happen  before,  and  I  said  to  myself: 

"  'God  must  be  pleased  with  this  honest  man.' 

"Though  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  been  close  to  the  moving 
drama  of  the  world  for  more  than  four  decades,  I  confers  that  I  do 
not  even  begin  to  undrrstnnd  the  mysteries  cf  life  and  death,  but 
this  one  thing  I  do  know,  and  that  Is  that  Emerson  was  right  when 
he  .said  that  'love  Is  our  highest  word  and  It  Is  the  synonym  for 
God."  and  another  thing  I  do  know  Is  thnt  next  to  love,  the  highest 
word  In  the  English  language  Is  the  word   friend.' 

"I  think  it  is  an  experience  common  to  all  of  us  that  there  have 
been  times  when  we  hare  gone  to  our  mothers  to  tell  them  how 
much  we  loved  them  and  how  much  we  appreciated  the  hardships 
they  had  undergone  and  th"  sarrlflces  they  had  endured  for  us. 
Indianapolis  mothered  me  when  I  was  a  verdant,  friendless,  penni- 
less boy,  n  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  In  the  years  of  my 
maturity  she  has  honored  me  six  times  with  a  commission  to  repre- 
sent her  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  A  part  of  my  mls.slon 
here  tonight  is  to  tell  Indianapolis  how  much  I  love  her,  I  want 
her  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate  all  she  has  done  for  me.  There 
Is  no  finer  city  in  the  world  than  Indianapolis  There  Is  no  more 
typically  American  city  on  the  map.  There  Is  no  city  less  suscepti- 
ble to  subversive  strains  and  Influences.  It  Is  American  to  the  core, 
a  cry  of  good  neighbors,  of  honest  men  and  women,  who  have  faith 
m  God  and  in  the  destiny  of  the  Republic.  And  I  want  you  to 
know  that  while  I  have  spoken  tonight  with  gaiety  tripping  fan- 
tastically on  my  lips,  there  has  been  all  the  while,  deep  down  In  my 
heart,  a  sad  refrain  as  the  strands  of  memory  have  led  me  out  to 
Crown  Hill,  Holy  Cross,  and  the  Jewish  Cemetery,  and  the  other 
silent  cities  of  the  dead,  where  hundreds  upon  hundreds — yes; 
thousands  upon  thousands — of  those  who  knew  and  loved  me  and 
whom  I  knew  and  loved  In  the  yesteryear  are  sle-eping  the  eternal 
sleep.  To  them  my  heart  goes  out  tonight  In  deepest  affection. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  It  has  made  me  to  be  with  ycu  tonight, 
not  only  becau.se  I  have  been  among  friends  but  because  I  have 
been  with  my  own  flesh  and  blcxxl,  the  newspaF>er  fraternity.  In  the 
city  that  is  to  me  the  dearest  place  on  earth.  becauBe  It  is  my  home 
and  the  city  of  so  many  hallowed  memories." 
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Electric  Rates  in  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  17.  1940 


th*  19:^5  37  repor*  of  the  Federal  Power  ComtrlJ^lon  on  rnt««  tnx<Hi. 
and  consumer  suvmgs-they  paid   In  taxes  et  ail  k.nds.  mclud.n? 

State  Federal,  and  municipal,  and  even  ^^^^Y'^^-fJ'Z^^  rlV^t 
all  CMh  contributions  and  free  services,  only  •26.000.000^  No^_lT 
you  take  this  amimnl  from  la«l  years  overcharges  of  $83  OOaooo 
nald  by  the  power  consumers  in  New  England  laat  year— accord  ng 
to  T  V  A  rat«'»— you  get  a  clean  $57  000  000  overcharge  for  which 
we  power  consumers  in  New  England  received  absolutely  nothing  in 

In    this    State    of    Connecticut    alone    the    overcharges   last    year. 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BY   LEONARD  PARMER,   JANUARY   7.   1940 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago  Mr.  Samuel 
FerKUSon.  president  of  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co..  of 
Hartford.  Conn.,  m  a  radio  broadcast  made  an  attack  upon 
me  for  exposing  the  overcharses  for  electric  lights  and  power 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  especially  in  New  England. 

That  is  the  usual  answer  of  these  utility  magnates  when 
you  publish  the  "deadly  parallel"  showing  their  exorbitant 
overcharges  and  their  ruthless  mistreatment  of  the  electric 
light  and  power  consumers  throughout  the  Nation.  They 
answer  with  vibfication  and  abuse  without  attempting  to  give 
the  people  the  mformation  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  could  not  go  to  New  England  to  answer  this  broadcast,  so 
I  supplied  the  information,  giving  the  facts  from  the  record, 
sustaining  every  charge  I  had  made  about  overcharges  for 
electric  lights  and  power  throughout  the  New  England  States. 
placed  it  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it 
to  Mr.  Leonard  Farmer,  who  represents  the  Connecticut 
Conference  on  Social  and  Labor  Legislation. 

On  January  7.  1940.  Mr.  Farmer  delivered  a  radio  address 
over  station  WTIC.  Hartford.  Conn.,  giving  the  facts  relative 
to  the  electric  light  and  power  rates  in  New  England,  and 
shrwlng  the  enormous  overcharges  the  people  of  that  section 
of  the  country  have  to  pay. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  insert  Mr.  Farmer's  speech,  which  I  trust  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  from  the  New  England  States  will 
take  the  time  to  read. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Good  afiemoon.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  aftem(X>n  through 
tb«  ccurtesy  of  th:>  management  of  this  station  I  am  going  to  speak 
to  you  in  tlecinc  hghl  and  power  rates  in  N.w  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  Connecticut  Sometime  ago  Mr  Samuel  Ferguson  prrsl- 
dtiU  of  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co  .  of  Hartford.  Conn  .  .spokp  to 
the  people  of  New  England  ever  this  station  on  the  subjLCt  of 
Ffderal  crntrol  of  e'ectric  utilities  In  that  address  he  attac".ted 
pubic  ownership  of  p»iwer  facilities.  e*p<Kially  th<?  Tennessee  Valley 
Aulhontv  and  its  yardstick  rat«i.  and  finally  wound  up  by  referring 
to  what  he  called  CongTWBman  Rawkins  ab«jrd  statements  '  con- 
cern:n«  overcharges  in  electric  light  and  power  rates  in  New  England. 
Congrosstnan  Rankin,  who  was  the  coauthor  of  the  T.  V  A  Act  and 
chief  suttnuor  of  rural-elcctrlflcaUon  legislation.  Is  unable  to  answer 
Mr  Ferguson  personally  The  Congressman,  however,  has  directed 
me  to  be  his  spokesman  in  this  mailer  at  this  time 

Eectricity  is  now  one  of  the  necessities  of  cur  modem  life,  and 
it  must  nec««>«rily  be  handled  by  a  monopoly  since  It  would  be  too 
expensive  for  two,  three,  or  more  different  agencies  to  attempt  to 
supply  electricity  to  the  same  community  Therefore,  since  it  Is  a 
mcncpoly  of  a  necessity  of  life.  It  Is  necessarUy  a  public  business 
and  one  In  which  the  Fe<leral  Ooveniment  or  the  municipality  has 
the  right  to  engage,  and  especlaUy  when  handling  public  power 
generated  bv  the  waters  of  a  navigable  stream 

Why  should  a  great  private  monopoly  with  its  Inflated  valuations 
and  watered  stocks  stand  between  the  people  of  New  England  or  of 
any  other  section  of  the  country  and  their  own  water  power  and 
exact  tributes  of  millions  of  dollars  annuaUy  to  provide  exorbitant 
profits  for  the  favored  few  or  to  pay  dividends  en  watered  stocks? 
According  to  the  T  V  A  rates  we  people  of  the  six  New  England 
States  are  overcharged  for  electric  light  and  power  about  $83  000  OOC 
annually,  and  according  to  the  Ontario  rates  we  are  overcharged 
$93000000  a  year  ,  ,^  ^  ^^ 

The  enemies  of  public  power  would  have  us  believe  that  these 
overcharues  are  absorbed  by  the  taxes  paid  by  the  private  power 
interests^  when  a^  a  matter  of  fact  the  T  V  A.  pays  5  percent  of  it» 
gross  revenues  In  lieu  of  taxes,  and  practically  every  municipality 
that  distributes  T  V  A.  power  pays  Into  the  city  trea5ury  in  lieu  cf 
taxes  an  amount  equal  to.  if  not  exceeding,  that  paid  by  any  private 
powt-r  company  In  any  municipality  of  the  san\e  si^e. 

But  even  if  the  T.  V.  A.  and  Its  distributing  agencies  paid  no 
ta.\e9  at  all  the  argument  of  the  private  utilities  would  fall  flat 
for  the  reaaon  lliat  m  the  "New  England  States,  In  1936— according  to 


Hive  T  V  A.  and  Its  distributing  agencies  credit  for  no  taxes  at  all, 
this  would  still  leave  an  unquestioned  net  annual  overcharge  ol 
$13,000,000.  for  which  the  people  of  Connecticut  received  absolutely 

nothing  In  return.  »  *   v,»   /-« 

Let  Mr.  Ferguson,   the  president  of  Hartford   Electric   Light  Co., 

explain  that  overcharge  away. 

Furthermore  private  power  Interests  in  Connecticut  paid  in  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  only  12  percent  of  their  gross 
revenues  In  1936.  while  public  power  systems  in  Connecticut  paid 
29  percent,  or  more  than  twice  as  much,  of  their  gross  revenues  in 
taxes  etc  although  their  bills  to  consumers  are  substantially 
lower  The  average  monthly  bill  to  the  residential  consumer  in 
New  London  for  25  kilowatt-hours  from  the  privately  owned  Con- 
necticut Power  Co.  Is  $2  19.  while  a  tew  miles  north  in  Norwich 
the  residential  consumer  pays  only  $1.50  for  the  same  consumption 
furnished  by  the  municipal  plant  there. 

I  would  like  for  Mr  Ferguson  to  explain  these  differences. 
Power  generated  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  sold  at 
wholesale  to  the  municipalities  and  cooperative  associations  within 
the  distribution  radius,  and  they  In  turn  sell  it  to  tne  ultimate 
consumers  at  yardstick  rates  or  rates  based  upon  the  costs  of  gen- 
eration, transmission,  and  distribution. 

T  V  A  's  policy  of  cheap  power  has  been  a  tremendous  success 
in  spile  of  the  efforts  of  the  private  utility  interests  to  smear  the 
project  Already  the  T.  V.  A.  Is  paying  its  way,  and.  far  from  having 
an  unsalable  surplus  of  electricity.  It  may  be  unable  to  meet  the 
greatly  enlarged  demand  which  has  arisen  from  the  rate  reduction 
It  has  brought  about.  The  power  system  has  a  net  Income  of 
$1  500  000  for  the  year  ending  June  1939.  The  amount  of  power 
sold  in  Its  region  has  grown  twice  as  rapidly  as  in  the  whole  United 
Stales  The  reason  for  this  is  clear  when  we  realize  that  residential 
consumers  of  T.  V.  A.  power  paid  an  average  price  of  2  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour,  as  ccmpared  with  a  national  average  of  4  cents. 
Also,  during  the  year  they  used  an  average  of  1.179  kilowatt-hours, 
as  against  850  for  the  Nation. 

If  the  people  of  New  England  had  a  New  England  power  authority 
similar  to  the  T.  V.  A.  or  the  Ontario  power  system,  generating  and 
distributing  the  power  In  her  navigable  streams  and  their  tribu- 
taries and  delivering  It  to  the  consumers  at  the  Ontario  rates,  we 
would  have  saved  ourselves  $93,000,000  last  year  on  our  light  and 
power  bills.  Take  from  that  $26,000,000.  the  amount  paid  by  pri- 
vate power  Interests  In  New  England  in  taxes.  ca.=h  contrlbutlnns. 
and  free  rervlcos.  and  you  will  still  have  a  net  overcharge  of 
$67  000  000.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Last  year  the  people  of  Connecticut  u.^ed  1.284.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid  $38,986,000.  Under  the 
OnUrio  rates  the  cost  would  have  been  $18  725  000,  or  a  savings  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut  alone  of  $20,260,000.  Take  from  that 
the  $5,000,000  paid  In  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services, 
and  It  will  leave  an  overcharge  paid  by  the  people  of  Connecticut 
last  year,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  of  more  than  $15,000,000, 
for  which  they  got  nothing  In  return. 

I  shotild  like  to  hear  Mr  Ftsgtjson  explain  away  that  overcharge. 
Last  year  the  people  of  Maine  were  ov-rcharged  mor»  than 
$5  000.000  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  after  deducting  all  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power 
companies;  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  cverchnr^ed  834.000  000 
In  the  same  fashion  The  net  overcharges  In  New  Hampshire 
amounted  to  $3  000.000;  In  Rhode  Island.  $5  000.000;  and  In  Ver- 
mont, about  $1,800  000. 

How  can  the  people  of  New  England  continue  to  stagger  under 
this  stupendous  burden  of  overcharges,  amounting  to  more  than 
$67000000  a  year,  after  all  taxes,  free  serrlces.  and  cash  contribu- 
tions are  deducted? 

Prob.^bly  Mr  FrnctrsoN  has  an  answer  for  that  question. 
These  overcharges  are  simply  a  tax  levied  upon  the  consumers — 
Industrial,  commercial,  rural,  and  domestic — by  this  great  utilities 
super  government  which  has  been  described  as  the  utility  fasclstl, 
that  now  seems  to  control  the  economic  life.  If  not  the  political 
destinies  of  New  England  It  Is  this  group  which  wrote  Into  the 
New  England  flood  compacts  the  power  Joker  which  would  deprive 
the  eiectr:c:ty  consumers  of  New  England  of  the  benefits  of  public 
powers  cheaper  rates.  It  is  this  group,  with  Its  Washington  lobby, 
which  killed  the  En^eld  dam  project  for  Connecticut  before  the  bill 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  light  of  day  even,  and  all  In  the  name  of 
Connecticut  consumers,  too  It  Is  this  group  in  Connecticut,  with 
Its  perpetual  franchises,  which  deprived  the  farmer  of  the  benefits 
of  rural  clectr;flcat:cn  projects,  sums  for  which  had  been  specifically 
allocated  for  Connecticut's  use. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question  whether  the  private  power  com- 
panies of  New  Erg'and  possess  a  political  force  all  out  of  keeping 
with  their  true  economic  position  The  Ontario  Power  System  has 
an  Investment  of  about  $400,000,000  It  generates  and  distributes 
about  one-twelfth  the   amount  of  electricity   generated   and   dis- 
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trlbuted  by  private  power  companies  In  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  logical  to  a&suine  that  the  private  power  interebts 
In  this  country  should  have  an  Investment  of  not  more  than  12 
times  that  of  the  Ontario  Fewer  Sy.<tem.  or  about  $4  800.000.000 

Yet  they  claim  an  Investment  of  $13,000,000,000.  or  $3,000,000,000 
more  than  Is  necessary.  V^'hat  does  that  $8 X) 00 ,000 ,000  repre»eut 
except  watered  stocks  and  inflated  valuations? 

Let  Mr  Fergustni  answer  that  question. 

What  we  need  Is  a  New  England  power  authority  to  develop  our 
own  water  power,  our  last  great  natural  resource  In  this  barren 
region,  and  distribute  It  at  the  yardstick  rates  to  municipal  plaiits. 
in  order  to  Lfi  this  enormous  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
power  corsumers  of  our  New  England  States 

Neither   myself   nor   the   Connecticut  Conference   on   Social   and 
LAbor  Legislation  has  a  personal  interest  in  this  controversy.     How- 
ever, our  pc^Sition  as  contumers  and  citizens  lnU'rc*ted  In  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  Republic  demands  that  we  save  the  water 
power  of  this  Nation  for  the  American  people  to  provirie  electricity 
for  every  home.  farm,  and  business  estahUshmcni  throughout  the 
country   at   rtatonable   rat.'s      Tlie   war  in   Europe   provides  a  par-    i 
ticular    reason    for    the    p«rpetuation    of   economic    well-being    and 
democracy  at  heme      A  spe^nly  solution  of  our  economic  problems 
tlirotigh  preserving  our  soCiiU  reforms.  Including  the  Tennes*te  Val-    i 
ley  Authority  and  niAl  electrification,  is  the  common-sense  goal  of    j 
peace-loving  Amcrlcaiis. 

We  must  marshal  behind  this  catise  the  moral  support  of  the 
25.000.000  electric  consumers  throughout  the  Nation,  who  are  now 
paylrig  an  overcharge  for  elecUiclty  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
a  year. 

This  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  leading  issues  from  now  on 
unul  we  power  consumers  of  America  receive  Justice  in  the  rates  we 

have  to  pay 

This  will  moan  more  to  the  people  of  New  England  than  anything 
else  that  could  be  accomplished  during  your  day  or  mine.  New 
England  has  no  coal,  no  gas,  no  oU,  and  her  timber  supply  is 
vanishing.  Her  only  chance  to  secure  electricity  generated  with  her 
own  resources  Is  the  development  of  her  water  power;  and  the  only 
chance  we  have  to  get  this  power  at  reasonable  rates  or  at  rates 
based  upon  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution  is  through  some 
form  of  public  operation,  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or 
the  Ontario  power  system. 

The  only  way  for  private  power  Interests  to  head  off  this  move- 
ment, even  In  conservative  New  England,  is  to  squeeze  the  water 
cut  of  their  stocks,  eliminate  the  Inflated  valuations  from  their 
books,  and  reduce  their  rates  at  least  to  the  rates  now  charged  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  area,  and  then  gradiially  adjust  them 
downward  as  time  goes  on.  It  Is  time  for  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land to  make  their  own  voices  heard  on  this  vital  problem 

In  closing  I  want  to  call  on  each  and  every  listener  this  afternoon 
to  write  y>iur  lej^islatlvc  representatives  in  Washington — Senators 
and  Congressmen- -demanding  that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinue Its  steps  to  make  cheap  public  power  available  to  the  people 
o2  New  England 

Announcek,  You  have  Just  heard  a  talk  on  Electric  Rates  In  New 
England,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Farmer,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con- 
necticut Conference  on  Social  and  Labor  Legislation.  Copies  of 
this  talk  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  conference  office  at 
87  Orange  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Tribute  to  Senator  Burke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  18.  1940 


EDFTORIAL  FROM  THE  OMAHA  WOEUJ5-HERALD  OP  JANUARY 

10.  1940 


Mr,  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
editorial  quoting  a  tribute  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
CoNNALLYj  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraslca  I  Mr.  Burke].  The 
editorial  was  published  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  Jan- 
uary 10.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Omaha  World-Hermld  at  Jantiary  10.  1040] 

TOM    CON I« ally's    THIBUIE 

"He  has  distinguished  himself  for  abfllty,  fidelity,  and  vigor  as 
a  public  servant.  He  Is  truly  entitled  to  hl^h  place  m  the  councils 
ol  the  Nation  and  cf  the  party." 

That  hlfh  tribute  was  paid  to  a  Senator  of  the  United  SUtes 
at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  In  Omaha,  The  Senator  Is  Edwaso  B. 
Bttkkz,  of  Nebraska. 


And  the  speaker,  one  of  the  foremost  fVghtlng  Democrats  !n  public 
life,  was  Tom  Cownallt.  of  Texas,  also  a  Senator,  whose  champion- 
ship of  President  Rooeevell  and  New  Deai  objectives  wou  grateful 
applause  from  his  Nebraska  audience. 

Senator  Connally  ha-s  not  always  agreed  with  Senator  Btraxa 
on  public  issues.  Senator  Burks  has  not  always  agreed  with  the 
Prebldeiit.  No  more  has  Senator  Coknallt  Invariably  agreed  with 
the  President  Like  his  Nebraska  colleague,  he  is  a  man  of  courage 
and  Independent  Judgment.  But  like  all  strong  men.  he  has  great 
respect  for  ability,  fidelity,  and  vigor  in  the  public  service.  And 
he  find>i  these  qualities  so  outstaKdlug  in  Senator  BtraKi:  that  he 
believes  they  entitle  him  to  high  place  nut  aloD«  In  party  councils 
but  In  the  counciU  of  the  Nation. 

Many  Nebrakans  share  that  belief.  They  have  confidence  In 
their  Junior  Senator  and  admire  him.  They  are  proud  because 
his  devotion  to  principle,  his  political  fearlessness,  have  won  him 
Natlon-widc  respect  And  his  fellow  DemocraU  know  that  his 
loyalty  to  fundamental  democracy  that  stems  back  to  Jackson  and 
Jefferson,  has  never  been  questioned. 

But  politics  Ls  politics.  Personal  rivalries  and  ambitions  give 
rise  to  strange  situations.  And  so  Ed  Btmiut  is  obliged  to  defend 
his  challenged  candidacy  Ui  a  well-earned  second  term.  Tliat  he 
will  do  so  with  the  characteristic  forthright ness  that  has  distin- 
guished his  public  career  is  a&sured. 

The  outcome  should  not  be  in  doubt.  For  not  only  Nebraska 
and  the  Democratic  Party  but  the  Nation  needs  men  with  the 
experience,  ability,  and  independence  of  Binuu:  In  the  Senate  of 
the  Republic. 

National  Aeronautic  Association  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OK  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  18,  1940 


ADDEIESS     BY      HON       PAT      McCARRAN,      OP     NEVADA.     AND 
EXCERPTS   FROM  PFESS  NOTICES 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  on  January  12.  1940,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  McCarranI,  before  the 
National  Aeronautic  Association  in  national  convention  at 
New  Orleans,  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  informative 
address  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  certain  excerpts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Every  science  has  Its  place  In  the  affairs  of  men.  But  that  sci- 
ence which  you  here  represent  and  that  is  of  necessity  uppermost 
In  your  thoughts,  is  one  that  haa  functioned  to  make  the  earth 
smaller  by  supplying  speed  to  miles.  It  has  brought  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  closer  to  each  other.  It  has  made  mountain  ranges 
look  flat:  it  has  scoffed  at  the  terrors  of  the  deep.  It  has  enabled 
man  to  view  the  stars  from  an  elevation  never  before  thought  of, 
and  tt  has  brought  under  man's  control  agencies  regarded  In  the 
years  past  as  mythical  things  indeterminable. 

The  science  of  aviation  has  combined  nearly  every  other  science 
known  to  man.  and.  from  the  whole  so  combined.  It  today  gives 
promise  of  new  fields  and  new  conquests  limited  only  by  man's 
ability  to  imagine,  and  his  courage  to  dare. 

Sorne  years  ago.  I  expressed  the  thought.  In  the  presence  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
the  sportive-minded  Members  of  that  body  might  board  a  plane 
m  Washington  Friday  afternoon,  hunt  big  game  In  South  Africa 
Sunday  morning,  and  answer  the  roll  call  In  the  Senate  on  Monday 
mornlnc  I  was  undoubtedly  challenging  the  extreme  of  Imagina- 
tion. But  perhaps  I  learned  to  challenge  that  extreme  when,  as  a 
boy.  I  road  that  fa.«^inating  book  from  the  hands  of  the  master 
of  imagination,  Jules  Verne,  when  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
Twrntv  Thousand  Leagues  TTnder  the  Sea. 

I  nni  reminded  of  the  story  about  little  Willie  who  was  thirsty 
for  knowledge,  and  interesting  facts  shone  like  Jewels  in  his  brain. 
"Read  today,"  he  said,  "of  the  wonderful  progress  made  In  aviation. 
Men   can   now   do  anything,   absolutely  anjThlng.   a   bird   can   do." 

But  his  friend  was  tired  of  wonders— he  was  more  matter  of 
fact.  "Is  that  so?"  he  answered.  "Well,  when  you  see  an  airmen 
fast  asltcp,  hanglug  onto  a  branch  of  a  tree  with  one  foot,  111  come 
and  have  a  look." 

Now  we  have  learned  not  to  bow  to  the  word  "lmpo5islble."  Who 
Is  there  In  this  day  and  hour  conversant  with  the  subject  of  avia- 
tion who  will  dare  to  question  any  Imaginative  statement  as  to 
the  limits  within  which  the  science  must  confine  Itself? 

Ctiurage,  imagination,  and  vision  are  human  prerequisites  to 
make  the  science  of  aviation  a  handmsdd  with  all  the  potential 
power  of  aerial  travel  to  serve  the  needs  and  ventures  of  man. 
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Wo  •clpnce  jmt  rrolTcd  ha«  brought  forth  so  much  of  human 
fouratr*',  and  none  hw  dewloped  cour»(ce  moro  No  tclence  wul  no 
wt  yri  drvt-lop^sd  by  mi»n  hM  c«ll«d  for  more  of  mAn«  imagma- 
tioo.  and  cenjunJy  ooo«  ha*  eiMCttd  from  blzn  more  In  the  way 
of  viaion.  _  ,.    , 

With  propriety  I  may  nj  that  aviation  ta  a  aclence  that 
pmnartly  brlonga  to  youth.  Indeed  It  haa  b<^n  the  toy  that  lately 
moat    attrarted   youth,   and   from   which   youth   haa  derived    the 

grraumt  meaaure  of  amua^ment.  More  Blgnlflcantly.  It  haa  been 
the  instrumentality  that.  In  the  laat  3  decadea,  haa  given  to  the 
youth  of  the  world  the  greatest  field  for  venture. 

While  youth  haa  played  with  thU  aclence.  so  to  speak,  the 
Bounce  in  turn  haa  made  great  demands  on  strength,  courage,  and. 
In  many  Instances,  a  reckless  disregard  of  personal  safety  We 
muat  glory  in  thla,  as  I  think  It  may  be  apt  to  say  that  when.  In 
the  individual,  the  love  of  ease  overcomes  the  desire  for  advent\ire. 
that  individual  Is  grounded. 

It  is  indeed  to  the  credit  of  the  youth  of  the  world  that  such 
Btndcs  have  been  made  In  the  science  of  aviation  In  the  past 
three  decades.  Again  It  U  to  the  credit  of  those  who  had  wealth 
at  their  control  that  they  were  willing  to  hazard  their  fortunes  in 
the  development  of  that  great  promise  which  the  science  of  avia- 
tion gave  to  mankind.  To  some  It  might  seem  that  a  long  period 
of  time  haa  elapsed  since  that  dramatic  venture  was  made  at 
Kitty  Hawk.  To  others  It  Is  but  a  moment.  But  in  that  moment 
what  accompllahmcnta  have  been  effected! 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  everyone  who  listens  to  me  tonight 
when  we  gladly  paid  $2  50  to  gain  admission  to  some  county  fair- 
grounds where  some  venturesome  feUow  was  going  to  "try  to  go 
up  "  li  he  got  off  the  ground  we  thought  we  had  received  our 
moneys  worth:  and  if.  by  any  chance,  he  made  the  circuit  of 
the  race  course,  we  were  doubly  recompensed.  Today,  we  scarcely 
pause  to  see  the  China  CUpprr.  majestic  monarch  of  the  air.  come 
throu«?h  the  Golden  Gate  to  setUe  birdlike  with  lU  precious  cargo 
on  Treasure  Island.  Things  of  aviation  have  become  somewhat 
commonplace  with  us.  so  much  so.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the 
public,  and  Indeed,  many  In  public  life,  are  oblivious  to  that  thrill 
which  comes  of  knowing  what  Is  going  on  In  aviation. 

Our  National  Congress  haa,  through  the  periistence  of  seme  of 
us.  given  a  most  valuable  aid  to  this  great  science  and  gr^at  indus- 
try- by  a  comprehensive  law,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  Act 
of  1938.  which  some  have  honored  by  calling  the  Magna  Carta  of 
aviation.  Let  us  who  are  assembled  here  tonight,  and  who  have 
for  years  given  and  are  now  giving  their  best  thought  and  personal 
fortune  to  this  great  work,  here  resolve  that  the  spirit  of  thla 
so-called  Magna  Carta  shall  continue  without  hindrance  to  be 
administered  by  an  independent  agency  capable  of  keeping  stride 
with  the  advancements  and  po«islbllltles  of  aerial  transportation. 

If  I  might  express  my  most  sincere  wish  and  hope.  It  is  that 
this  national  arsoclatlon.  now  composed  of  seme  17.000  interested 
Americans,  shall  continue  to  enlist  In  Its  membership  hundreds 
of  thousands  more,  that  the  principles  of  your  association  may 
th»»reby  become  more  widely  known  and  more  securely  enshrined 
In  the  minds  of  men  and  women  who  seek  to  promote  their 
country's  welfare  and  who  believe  that  Its  millions  shotild  be  In- 
vested m  national  civil  accomplishments  rather  than  expended 
In  the  activities  of  useless  war. 

That  we  may  view  the  future  of  this  science  and  Industry.  It 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  marshal  the  events  of  the  past.  Let 
It  not  t>e  lost  sight  of  that  we  are  now  In  the  eleventh  year  since 
the  Initiation  of  commercial  air  transport.  In  that  short  period 
of  time  the  industry  has  received  set-l>acks  of  no  mean  magnitude, 
one  of  which  was  the  chaotic  condition  that  prevailed  following  the 
cancelation  of  the  air-mall  contracts.  It  Is  Indeed  to  the  credit 
of  those  who  had  the  courage  to  Invest  and  to  fly  new  lines  that, 
notwithstanding  the  dlscouragUig  effect  of  these  cancelations,  the 
Industry  htlll  continued  to  expand. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  In  1933  commerce  by  air  In  the  United 
States,  or  air  trans^port.  as  we  choose  to  term  It.  was  absolutely 
dominated  and  controlled  by  four  separate  and  distinct  govern- 
mental agencies — the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Post  Office 
D»partment.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  as  the  seat  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  May 
I  apologize  when  I  say  that  an  experience  given  me  as  a  member 
of  a  committee  Investigating  ocean-mall  and  alr-mall  subsidies 
brought  very  vividly  to  my  view  the  unhappy  situation  that  sur- 
rounded the  Industry  of  clvU  aviation  under  that  system  which 
gave  its  control  to  four  Federal  departmests.  each  Jealous  of  the 
other's  prerogatives. 

It  was  this  disturbing  view  that  gave  rise  to  the  impelling 
thought  that  if  this  great  Industry  was  to  succeed  as  a  commercial 
rgcticy  in  this  country.  If  commerce  by  air  In  America  was  to  keep 
pace  with  the  other  coon  tries,  noChtng  short  of  an  independent 
agency  untrammeled  by  bureaucratic  ties  of  any  kind,  should 
come  into  existence  with  Federal  sanction,  so  that  the  Industry 
and  science  of  avUtion  would  grow  and  prosper  under  a  regulation 
by  which  that  Industry  and  that  science  would  be  fostered,  pro- 
moted, and  encouraged. 

In  other  words,  it  appeared  to  me  then,  as  It  does  now.  that 
legitimate,  sane  regulation  would  be  wholesome  for  this  Infant 
Industry,  and  the  industry  Itself  would  become  strengthened  by 
fostering  regulation:  whUe.  on  the  other  hand,  a  regulation  that 
prcgrened  with  the  Industry  would  become  less  irksome  and  bind- 
ing as  time  went  on. 

Civil  avtatlOTi  in  Axnerlc*  and  under  American  customs  and  laws 
may,   with  propriety,   forget   the  luihappy   experiences  of    the  i>ast 


and  prepare  Itself  for  a  g'.'jrlmis  future     In  locklrg  Into  this  futxnp* 
and  lU  possibilities,  let  us  turn  the  eye  to  threaUned  dangeis 
I  would  dismiss  some  cf  these  dangt-rs  with  mere  expresflon  of 

reminder.  ^     ,  . 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  should  re- 
main Independent— free  from  the  control  of  any  other  govern- 
mental agency 

It  18  my  conviction  that  civil  aviation  deserves  a  place  of  recog- 
nition In  the  National  Congress  through  the  establishment  rf  a 
permanent  committee  In  each  Hou.se.  on  which  committee  will  sit 
men  whose  Interest,  vision,  and  desire  for  progress  guide  thorn  to 
see  greater  things  for  aviation  than  even  the  splendid  accomplish- 
ments of  today 

Civil  aviation,  especially  under  the  American  system  and  certainly 
In  keeping  with  our  democracy,  calls  for  national  encouragement 
and  the  faith  and  support  of  our  citizens.  This  call  Is  heard  from 
two  distinct  theaters  of  action — national  commerce  and  national 
defense. 

On  the  commercial  stage  It  Is  Inevitably  destined  to  play  a  great 
role  In  national  development  and  take  a  leading  part  in  civic  wel- 
fare. It  transports  passengers,  express,  and  mail  from  the  Golden 
Gate  to  the  Statue  of  Uberty  In  16 '^  hours  In  the  year  last 
passed  It  transported  16.000.000  000  mail  pound-miles  In  the  United 
States  and  5.000.000.000  express  pound-miles.  In  the  year  last 
passed  It  earned  1.900,000  passengers  It  accomplished  that  feat 
of  carrying  1.900.000  souls  through  the  air  with  but  2  fatal  acci- 
dents and  with  but  9  passenger  fatalities.  These  are  results  with 
which  to  conjure.  These  are  accomplishments  unexcelled  In  any 
country  In  the  world.  The  achievements  of  air  commerce  In  1939 
prophesy  greater  results  as  greater  venture  takes  Its  place,  as 
greater  propelling  power  Is  developed,  as  more  encouragement  Is 
given  to  those  who  are  willing  to  Invest  In  this  line  of  human 
activity. 

In  passing,  may  I  draw  the  attention  cf  the  country  to  the  fact 
that  In  every  year  prior  to  1939.  the  Industry  as  a  whole,  in  America 
has  operated  at  a  flnancl"il  loss.  In  the  year  last  passed,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Industry  at  a  whole  Is  looking  to  a  profit  of  some- 
thing In  excess  of  $3.000,f»00. 

We  did  much  for  the  Industry  when  we  eliminated  competitive 
bidding  In  the  matter  of  carrying  the  malls,  and  we  placed  that 
trafQc  on  a  fair  and  sensible  basis  whereby  the  rate  of  pay  may 
be  changed  from  time  to  time,  always  having  In  mind  the  service 
rendered. 

On  the  stage  of  the  second  theater  of  action,  that  of  national 
defense,  civil  aviation  will  assume  a  role  of  first  magnitude  In  the 
hour  of  need.  Every  air  transport  line  Is  a  militant  challenge  to 
an  aggressor  from  without.  Every  pilot  at  the  controls  of  an  air 
transport,  fortified  by  his  training  and  aerial  travel,  his  knowledge 
of  air  currents  and  emergency  landing  places,  together  with  his 
seasoned  experience,  becomes  a  potential  warrior  should  war  occur. 
Thus  far.  our  present  legislation,  enacted  and  put  into  effect  In 
1938.  has  gone  a  long  way  In  a  brief  time  toward  bringing  the  Indus- 
try out  of  the  rut  of  discouragement  Into  which  It  had  fallen  due 
to  many  things,  of  which  no  small  part  was  a  lack  of  cooperation 
between  the  various  agencies  of  Government  that  were  formerly  in 
control.  In  passing.  I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  their 
Individual  efforts  and  accomplishments  as  their  respective  functions 
would  permit.  It  was  not  the  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  any  one 
of  these  governmental  agencies  that  made  an  unhappy  situation 
before  the  enactment  of  our  present  law.  It  was  rather  the  fact 
that  no  department  had  absolute  control,  and  that  each  department 
worked  without  harmony  with  the  others. 

Today  we  have  a  centralized  constituted  Authority  created  by  our 
act  of  1938.  and  this  Authority  has  accomplished  more  In  one  year 
than  was  brought  about  In  all  other  years  prior  to  1938.  No  Federal 
regulatory  statute  has  ever  been  enacted  so  broad  In  scope  of  au- 
thority as  our  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  We  must  realize  this 
when  we  pause  to  consider  that  not  only  does  our  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Act  regtilate  from  an  interstate  standpoint,  but  Its  regulation  extends 
over  the  seas  as  well  as  Internationally.  Moreover.  It  looks  with 
solicitude  to  safety,  and  effects  harmony  between  air  transport  and 
private  air  activities,  in  addition  to  the  control  of  private  flymg  and 
promotion  of  a  mechanical  training  agency. 

The  scope  of  the  powers  prescribed  in  our  present  civil  aeronautics 
law  was  not  written  into  the  statute  by  a  mere  haphazard  venture. 
It  was  the  resiilt  of  years  of  study  and  volumes  of  coiuuel  from 
those  who  had  practical  experience,  and  who  were  unselfishly  Inter- 
ested in  the  Industry.  The  cordial  way  in  which  the  law  has  been 
accepted  is  to  the  credit  of  those  whose  lives  and  fortunes  are 
wTapped  up  In  aviation  In  this  respect,  let  it  be  remembered  that, 
notwithstanding  the  scope  and  Jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority.  Its  acts  and  Its  regulations  have  to  date 
remained  unchallenged  In  any  court.  I  make  mention  of  this  by 
way  of  commendation  to  those  engaged  In  every  phase  oif  aerial 
activity.  And  I  make  mention  of  this  for  another  reason — ^to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  as  presently  consti- 
tuted and  to  the  broad  vision  of  those  who  administer  the  law. 
Regulation  Is  always  best  when  It  Is  liberally  applied  with  a  view 
to  promoting  and  fostering  the  welfare  of  the  element  to  l>e  regu- 
lated: and  this  has  t>een  the  view  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
up  to  the  present  moment. 

In  drafting  the  law  It  was  essential  to  take  into  consideration  many 
conditions  and  some  obstacles  never  before  contemplated  in  a  regu- 
latory statute.     The  ancient  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas  cannot 
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appiv  to  the  air.  Hence  International  relattona  atwl  the  laws  of 
foreign  countries  hart  to  be  conslderwl.  Here,  again.  1  pay  my 
respects  to  the  Civil  Aeronautic*  Authority  for  the  emclent  way  in 
which  tlvy  have  brought  about  harmony  and  cooperation  between 
this  country  and  for<-i*in  powers 

One  of  the  most  difflcult  features  of  the  law  to  draft  was  that 
which  had  to  do  with  safety  The  amazing  results  in  the  protec- 
tion of  human  life  and  preservation  of  property  Justifies  and  ccm- 
Den.<^te«  the  effort.  I  deal  with  record',  when  1  say  that  for  the 
3-year  period  ending  September  1.  1938,  there  was  1  passenger 
fatal'ty  for  every  12.000000  pfi.ssenger-miles  flo\m  For  the  year 
endli'iE  September  1.  1939  under  the  new  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 
there  wa*  I  paiseenger  fatality  for  every  56.000.000  paiisenger-mlles 

Vwas  most  gratified  at  the  public  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent en  the  3d  of  November  lu.-^t.  wherein  at  a  press  conference  he 
said  'Las-t  night  the  17  schodulcd  air  lines  opciatlng  within  the 
rnited  States  reached  a  really  extraordinary  record.  They  have 
now  carried  pasi.engers  for  a  total  of  500,000,000  miles  since  they 
last  had  an  accident  involving  the  death  or  serious  Injury  of  any 

^At  this  point  It  is  but  proper  to  say  that  the  conferring  of  duties 
and  Dowers  v:pcn  the  Civil  Acionautlc^  Authority,  with  the  creation 
rf  the  safety  board  and  Its  specific  functions  within  the  Authority, 
resultU.g  in  the  splendid  rect.rd  of  reduced  fatalities,  was  brought 
about  bv  the  advice  experience,  and  persistent  zeal  of  the  main- 
lire  pilots  of  America,  and  the  cooperation  of  licensed  pilotxi  In 
eeneral  that  splendid  group  of  the  young  men  at  the  controls  In 
the  a'r-tran.'^port  industry  which  Insisted  on  provisions  in  our  law 
insuring  the  greatest  mea.«:ure  of  safety  In  civA  aviation. 

Perhaps  we  have  American  womanhood  to  thank  for  this,  as  those 
fine  voune   wives  of  the-e  pilots  have  no  doubt   lmpres.sed   upon 
Slir  hus^nds  the  attitude  of  the  young  aviators  wife  who  was 
ilicve^  in  tears  by  one  of  her  dear  friends,  who  asked  anxiously 
Whatever  is  the  matter,  my  dear?"     -Tm  worrying  about  Harold^ 
said  the  young  wife.     'Hes  been  trying  for  a  week  to  kill  our  cat 
and  as  a  last  n  sort  he  took  her  up  In  his  plane     He  said  he  would 
?Ike  hCT  up  2  000  feet  and  drop  her  over  the  side."     'Well,  what  Is 
there  "   won^-   about?'      "Plenty. "   exclaimed   the   frantic   woman. 
•Harold  isn't  home  yet  and  the  cat  Is."  

On  the  ocra-slon  when  the  Senate  was  considering  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  during  the  first  ses-slon  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 
Clif^unate  crlt^sm  was  made  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
Sv  ^w^>jS  Tpav  roll  In  execs,  of  that  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
l^S.«.sl^  which  regulates  all  the  railroads.  This  criticism  was 
S^ISd  ^"iorwell  taken  when  we  consider  that  under  the  control 
Sf  the  Cl  Aeronautics  Authority  are  44  designated  civil  alrw-ays 
in  Jhe  united  State,  and  It.^  Territorial  possessions  with  a  total  of 
antixTxlmatTlv  26  000  mllo5.  On  civil  airways  are  12  airway  traffic- 
SK^tlon7'298  intermediate  landing  fields.  190  radln-range 
S^n«;  and  communication  ..ystems.  2.130  airway  beacons.  57  non- 
df^t^onal  radio-marker  beacons.  35  ultra-high  frequency  radio  f  an- 
S^ma^kers,  30,000  miles  of  teletype-communication  circuits  serv- 
ihT  3M  different  stations  For  all  of  these  farUltle.s  there  are 
e^aeed  only  some  2,700  employees.  But  however  we  may  ^nA 
?ScStlon  fo/Se  pRV  roll.  v.e  must  nevertheless  look  forward  to 
thf  uSunrded  crtUclsm  ^vhich  msy  be  resorted  toas  a  m^'ans  to 
fnduce^unfavorable  congressional  action  as  an  Impediment  to  the 

^J^eV'l^ably'theTmu'i  of  civil  aviation  demands  consideration  of 

^t^u'^e'ltTs'on'l'of  the  functions  of  this  organization^ and  Indeed 
one  of  Its  duties  so  to  et.li?t  t^e  attention  of  the  public  as  wiii 
brine  the  necessity  for  fu'ure  development  clearly  to  the  Toreironi^ 

¥he  avenge  man  look,  with  admiration  on  ^/^^^Pf^'^^^"^" 
airplane  as  it  passes  through  the  clouds  thousands  of  [^^^  «bove 
his  head  Howe'-e'  th?  average  man  does  not  pause  to  think  that 
Jhat^at  tnsT^mentallty  pacing  so  majestically  through  the  air 
had  tTTeavrthe^g^ound  .omewhcTe  and  must  -^'"^"/f.^^^^^^^fXt 
somewhere  Tlitis  i>ecple  mu?t  be  made  conscious  of  the  fart  that 
rSnd'ng  field  with  all  cf  Us  facilities  for  .afe  embarkation  and 
;eba;jMfon  IS  artnuch  a  part  of  the  Industry  and  as  much  a  part 
of  the  science  as  the  airplane  Itself  ^  ^       ♦  ..,1.  «, 

It  is  not  cclne  to  be  en  ea-'y  matter  to  hive  Congress  at  this  or 
the   next   .Sn   make   ad-Kjuate   appropriation   for   «»n>-;;t'; J^nd 

fandlng  Arid.  We  might  be  M,cce.rful  in  gf  ^^^^  ""/Pfl^P^  S^° 
of  a  half  billion  or  more  for  the  Improvement  of  ^vers  and  harbors 
but  86  vet  neither  the  public  nor  Congress  has  become  8^ffl^'"''»y 
conversant  with  the  problems  of  aviation  nor  y'^*?  J^«  '?^^«"^ 
m  national  life  to  realize  that  the  landing  field  is  'he  hartwr  of  the 
airplane,  and  that  any  community  ^klng  to  ^«*^P  «''f^,'^!,\"'  ^Jj! 
tlmc-s  in  the  next  hr.lf  century  must  have  an  adeqti"te^vp-to-date 
field  m  which    for  aerial  commerce,  planes  may  land  and  take  ofT 

I  would  draw  this  to  the  attention  of  yo"'"^"^:^*^"'^^""  '"  ^*^;^ 
hope  that  we  msv  have  a  concerted  action  and  the  »'»\ole^oarted 
support  of  all  possible  agencies  for  an  '»PP'^P['«"°9f*^^;i"'^  }° 
ooinmence  and  carry  forward  a  system  of  federally  aided  airports  In 
this  country  ^.         _.  ... 

It  was  with  ft  view  to  arousing  public  Interest  In  matters  of  this 
kind  th.1t,  at  the  request  of  the  Industry  and  this  organization  I 
Introduced  In  Congress  a  Sf-nate  Joint  resolution  providlnp  forj-h^ 
designation  of  September  11  to  24.  1939.  as  a  Period  to  be  s^t  aside 
lor  Uie  celebration  of  air  progress.    The  resolution  did  not  pats,  but 


its  mtmduetloo  plared  at  least  a  small  part  In  bringing  aviation 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public  Its  failure  of  paaaag* 
must  be  noted  by  wnv  of  emphasizing  what  I  have  Just  said — that 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress  have  not  fully  awakened  to 
what  IS  being  done  and  what  Is  e-vsential  to  be  done  In  civil  aero- 
nautics Regardless  01  the  passage  of  the  restJution,  the  manner 
In  which  the  Industrv.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  and  your 
group  took  hold  and  inade  the  designated  week  an  outstanding  one. 
is   deserving  of  the   highest   commendation. 

The  mastery  of  world  ocean  commerce  has  In  the  past  foxir 
centuries  been  conceded  to  Great  Britain.  A  slogan  emanating  from 
the  British  Empire.  '  Brlttanla  rules  the  waves. "  has  not  been 
denied  In  recent  centuries.  I  belong  to  a  school  of  thought  that 
would  give  commercial  mastery  of  the  air  to  my  country.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  a  nation  of  135,000,000  people,  with  unlimited 
national  resources  and  with  courageous  youth  in  millions  stepping 
from  the  portals  of  thousands  of  rducatlonal  Institutions,  cannot 
so  build  for  the  future  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  undeniable  em- 
phnslK,  •'ColumblR  rules  the  dir." 

American-flag  ships  plying  the  air  have  tod'^y  reached  AsU  and 
Australasia  a.'^  we'.l  as  Europe.  American-fiag  ships  arc  today  going 
southward  alorg  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  crossing  the 
Andes,  and  coming  northward  on  the  western  coast  No  country 
In  the  world  has  ventured  more  In  this  science  of  private  wealth 
and  private  energy  than  has  America. 

■With  this  great'  program  in  mind,  perhaps  too  far-reaching  and 
too  colossal  to  be  freely  understood  at  this  moment,  it  seems  to 
me  both  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Federal  Goveriunent.  looking 
to  this  great  vislonarv  future,  should  open  the  avenues  of  vocation 
and  employment  In  civil  aeronautics  to  the  youth  of  the  land. 
Thus  wc  introduced  and  had  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the  train- 
ing of  college  students  and  of  noncollege  students  for  pilot  service. 
Wc  "grandstand  pilots  "  are  In  sympathy  with,  but^do  not  want 
to  encourage  that  kind  of  flying  typified  by  the  young  student 
pilot  in  the  Brltl-sh  Air  I  orce  who  was  making  a  survey  flight  over 
the  S.^hara  Desert  as  copilot  and  was  busily  manipulating  his 
sextant  and  the  various  other  Instruments  In  order  to  determine 
their  exact  position.  Suddenly  he  tapped  the  pilot  on  the  shoulder 
and  said: 

•  Hev.  take  off  your  hat." 

The  pilot  Immediately  wanted  to  know  why. 
"Well."  said  the  young  student,  "according  to  my  calculations 
we  are  now  flving  thnmph  St    John's  Cathedral." 

The  President  advocated  the  training  of  20,000  pilots  per  year. 
so  our  bill  contemplated  that  progress.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  set  up  a  most  comprehensive  plan  by  way  of  experi- 
ment So  successfully  did  this  plan  work  out  that  today  9.350 
student.s  have  enrolled  from  437  colleges  In  all  of  the  48  States  of 
the  Union.  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  These  enrollees.  to- 
gether with  some  700  nonc.;llege  students,  make  a  total  of  some- 
thing m  excess  of  10,000  who  will  graduate  this  year 

The  appropriation  of  $4,000000.  which  the  conference  commit- 
tee finally  approved,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Authority  to 
accommodate  even  a  fair  percentage  of  the  125.000  applicants  for 
college  aeronautical  training. 

Here  again.  I  would  enlist  the  attention  of  your  great  organiza- 
tion for  moral  assistance,  because  In  order  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram which  now  gives  so  much  promise,  we  should  have  an 
appropriation  of  $7  000,000  from  this  present  Conpress. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given 
to  air  lines  of  greatest  magnitude.  Those  that  were  transconti- 
nental In  nature  inevitablv  held  the  attention  of  the  country  This 
is  tiue  today:  but  the  future  calls  for  encouragement  of  commercial 
air  lines  of  le.^s  macnitude.  extending  from  Int^iior  parts  of  the 
country  to  places  of  Junction  with  the  trunk  lines.  Sometimes 
we  call  thl'=  "feeder-line  hcrvlce  ':  but  by  whatever  name  it  may 
be  known  the  welfare  of  the  small  line,  acting  as  a  support  to  the 
greater  line,  must  be  a  thing  of  paramount  thought  and 
consideration. 

It  is  by  the  feed-r-llne  svstem  that  small  communities,  remote 
from  the  greater  lines  of  service.  wUl  receive  the  benefits  flowing 
and  to  flow  from  aerial  commerce.  The  feeder-line  system  will 
serve  lis  great  practical  purpose  by  bringing  small  commimlUes 
and  Isolated  rum!  districts  Into  speedy  touch  with  the  world  of 

commercial  activity. 

While  aviation  has  definitely  progressed  in  America,  we  regret  to 
sav  that  its  progress  has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
research  facilities  The  laboratory  at  Langlcy  Field  Is  a  most 
nralsfworthy  activity.  However,  a  science  so  far-reaching.  In  a 
country  of  such  magnitude.  Is  demanding  and  will  demand  and 
should  receive  the  benefits  of  research  laboratories  so  located  as  to 
Elve  to  the  several  sections  of  this  country  the  best  that  men  of 
scientific  study  In  this  field  can  bring  forth  Perhap"  it  Is  true 
what  thev  aay  about  scientists— that  they  are  men  who  prolong 
life  50  we  can  have  time  to  pay  for  all  the  gadf^ets  they  Invent, 
but  our  scientists  In  aviation  have  produced  gadgets  for  which  we 

^"^TT^r^pprmiltron  for  the  laboratory  at  Sunnyvale.  Calif  .  traveled 
a  rough  road  In  its  way  through  the  National  Consrefts^  It  was 
finally  accomplished,  and  the  splendid  work  of  Langley  Field  wlU 
be  aided  and  augmented  bv  laboratory  facilities  at  Sunnyvale. 

Obviously  even  two  research  facilities  will  not  fill  the  needs  of 
aviation  for  the  future.  D.^vc!cpmcnt  almost  rcv3lutionar>-  In  na- 
ture in  th-  art  of  construction  has  come  forth  from  Lang.ey  Field 
under  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  But  thla 
Authority  aud  the  laboratory  at  Langley  Field  have  their  lunitationa. 
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Murh  of  the  (•prelopmpnt  In  pn^Jne  construction  that  we  And 
In  our  country  t*xl.»y  h.i.«.  bt-en  brought  about  in  the  private  labora- 
torie»  of  ih»«e  en^a^pd  in  this  line  of  work  The  future  demands 
government*!  study  ai)d  development  of  eiiclne  construction  so  that 
this  country  will  not  depend  upon  any  other,  nor  upon  the  genius 
Of  any  other,  for  its  motive  power  In  the  air 

I  was  grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  the  Invitation 
of  your  president  to  address  your  organization  In  national  con- 
vention tjecaui^e.  en'.istod  a»  I  am  In  the  ramp:ii!?n  for  the  develop- 
ment cf  Civil  aviation  in  America.  It  Is  my  ambition  to  say  some- 
thing to  this  organization,  to  leave  with  you  some  thought  that 
may  aroiise  yovi  to  "rrater  action  for  the  development  of  the  science 
and   industry  In  which   we  are  so  vitally  concerned. 

I  wcvild  wi.sh  to  see  your  m»^mbe'«h!p  increased  tenfold 

I  vjou'd  wl.-^h  to  see  the  public  m'lid  trained  avlatlon-wtse  by  the 
continuous  and  emphatic  preachment  of  ev^-ry  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautic  As-sociatlon  We  must  by  your  efforts  educate 
the  American  pe<  pie  to  understand  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  air  tran-port 

Every  effort  th.it  we  put  forth  looking  to  this  end  is  an  effort 
for  the  upbuilding  of  c  ur  country,  the  contentment  of  Its  pcopl?. 
the  »-Turlty  of  our  lnstltutlons,.and  the  strengthening  of  democracy 
as  a  form  of  government  to  held  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  the  civilized  world 

Tlius.  In  accepting  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  your  invita- 
tion to  address  you.  I  feel  that  the  privilege  affords  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  arouse  In  the  minds  of  my  listeners  a  zeal  dedicated  to  a 
greater  future  for  civil  aviation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  perform 
a  patriotic  duty  for  my  country. 

rxcoiPTs  ntoM  pRrss  notices  on  national  aeronautics  convention 
Faith  in  the  future  of  American  aviation  was  expressed  by  Sen- 
ator McCsRRAN  wh":i  he  made  this  predl^tlcn  in  an  addre>=s  Ijefore 
the  members  of  the  National  Aeronautic  As  ociatlon  at  the  organl- 
satl  m's  convention  In  New  Orleans.  Frldav.  January  12 

0!owlng  tribute  was  paid  the  Senator  by  Thomas  H  Bock  edi- 
torial director  of  Collier's  ntagazine.  who  referred  to  M^Carran  as 
"the  man  who  Is  superseded  only  by  the  WMght  brothers  In  his 
contr.hutlon  to  American  aviation  '  The  Sei.ator  was  Introduced 
by  Oeorge  Lcgnn.  former  vice  president  of  the  National  Aeronautic-^ 
Aasoctatlon.  who  honored  the  Senator  as  "ciean  of  aviation"  and 
reviewed  MrC/.aaAN's  congressional  career  a.>  .-ponsor  of  key  meas- 
ures In  the  Senate  for  a  clvil-avlation  proi?ram  Logan  emphasized 
the  McCarran  civil  pilot  training  bill,  passed  last  session,  which  he 
considered  the  must  outstanding  piece  of  aviation  legislation  since 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 


Grand  Street  Boys'  Association  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  18.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  M    MEAD.  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr  Prrsidrnt.  I  ask  unanimous  con.«;ent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  ME.^D  I  at  the  cele- 
brat.on  cf  the  twentieth  anniversary  cf  the  Grand  Street 
Boys*  A<:sociatlon  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York  City, 
on  January   13.   1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  Rlad  to  Join  with  the  Grand  Street  Boys'  Association,  which 
began  so  hof^elully  a  score  of  years  ago.  to  celebrate  its  twentieth 
anniversary:  20  years  that  are  studded  w:th  acccmplishmtnt  and 
victorious  venture  No  one  can  enter  the  clubs  mai^rnificent  ed  flee 
nor  stand  within  Its  walls  without  sensing  the  rich  atmosphere  of 
noble  achievement,  the  precious  comblnatiuu  of  eiementa  which 
go  to  make  up  Americanism. 

The  Grand  Street  Boys'  Association  finds  its  vitality  through  un- 
selfish, patriotic,  devoted  leader-'hip  This  great  orTanization 
already  has  lia  traditions,  traditions  founded  on  a  unique  and 
happy  background. 

There  ought  to  be  a  Grand  Street  Boys'  Association  In  every  city 
and  hamlet  in  the  Nation,  an  association  with  the  tpirit.  the  color 
and  the  potentiaLty  of  this  one.    I  pre&ume  none  of  xis  who  have 


become  Acquainted  with  this  trroup  In  more  recent  years  can  ever 
appreciate  the  real  sati.'sfactlon  that  mu.-t  beat  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  conceived  this  plorious  accomplishment. 

The  men  who  e'^tabllshed  this  club  built  a  greater  montiment 
than  pr-rhaps  they  had  even  imngmed  They  were  men  who  loved 
Grand  Street  and  who  cherished  the  associatlcns  of  their  youth. 
Some  of  the  early  pioneers  of  this  association  had  gone  far  afield 
of  their  youthful  environment  They  had  established  themselves 
In  the  world  of  businc.^,  of  c.ilture.  and  of  human  relations.  But 
they  never  forgot  the  heartbeat  of  Grand  Street.  They  never  really 
moved  "uptown  "  Whatever  they  were  and  to  whatever  heights 
they  may  have  attained  in  financial  or  public  success,  the  memory 
of  Grand  Street  clung  to  them  with  an  affectionate  fascination. 
Many  men  carry  riminL-^cences  in  their  hearts  for  the  .':cenes  of 
their  youth,  ^ut  some  lack  the  vital  spark  of  initiative  that  these 
men   surely  had. 

Here,  after  20  years.  Is  th?  magnificent  reallratton  of  their 
dreams.  Here  is  a  boys'  as.scciatlon  dedicated  to  the  brotherhood 
of  youn^  men  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  In  keeping 
with  the  conception  of  its  founders,  here  Is  an  organization  that 
dlsregard.s  financial  standing  and  social  prestige.  It  asks  only  that 
we  like  one  another  and  that  we  maintain  a  wholesome  respect 
and  defense  of  the  happy  system  under  which  we  live  and  under 
which  a  society  such  as  the  Grand  Street  Bnys*  Association  l8 
based.  In  a  wrrd.  the  hand  of  good  fellowship,  of  friendly  associ- 
ation, and  of  clean  living  and  honest  thinking  stretches  forth  to 
all  who  enter  these  portals  Here  Is  democracy  In  action.  Here  In 
Grand  Street  is  captured  and  perpetuated  the  spirit  that  has  made 
East   Side  products   the  Nation's  leaders. 

Embryonic  leadership  is  here  tonight:  leadership  that  will  carry 
the  torch  tar  higher  and  far  wiser  than  some  of  us  who  are  en- 
trusted with  such  responsibilities  today.  Leaders  will  spring  from 
this  noble  atmosphere  because  the  rules  of  fair  play,  cf  decency 
and  respectability,  kindni^ss  and  tolerance  arc  the  rules  which 
have  guided  the  destinies  of  the  Grand  Street  Boys'  Association  for 
20  years  These  are  the  rules  that  have  made  this  club  the  remark- 
able institution  that  It  is  today  These  are  the  rules  that  predestine 
even  greater  achievements  in  the  future  These  are  the  rules  upon 
which  democracy  must  be  founded  and  without  which  neither 
dcmistic.   industrial,   or   political   morality   can  survive. 

Democracy.  If  it  1^  to  endure  In  this  country,  must  appeal  to  us 
as  an  opportunity  for  serv'ice.  as  an  opportunity  for  cultivating  the 
finer  things  of  life  To  continue  to  function.  It  must  assume  Ita 
rightful    responsibility. 

We  do  not  propose  that  economic,  political,  or  religious  oppres- 
sion shall  ever  be  permitted  to  take  root  In  this  country.  We  must, 
however,  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  giiard  against  encroachments 
upon  our  system  of  government.  We  have  learned  that  there  is 
no  short  cut  to  human  happiness,  no  substitute  for  Individual  free- 
dom. Our  Government  stands  today  for  the  enthronement  of  law 
and  equity,  the  preservation  of  democracy,  the  right  to  Individual 
freedom,  the  redemption  of  the  oppressed,  the  education  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate,  the  establishment  of  free  institutions,  and  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  We  must  keep  faith  with  that 
system,  for  it  stands  for  Justice  for  all.  We  must  pledge  anew  our 
determination  to  make  democracy  work.  That  Is  fundamental 
Americanism. 

Americanism  Is  the  trade-mark  of  the  Grand  Street  Boys'  Associa- 
tion It  ha.-i  emblazoned  the  symbol  of  tolerance  and  good  will 
upon  the  skyline  of  New  York  It  has  rooted  its  fundamental 
Americanism  deeply  Into  the  mud  sills  of  a  friendly  neight>orhood. 
After  20  years  it  has  erected  a  superstructure  that  Is  far  greater 
than  the  steel  and  stcne.  beautiful  as  It  is.  that  greets  the  eye. 
That  superstructure  has  been  built  by  piling  good  deed  upon  good 
deed,  by  pyramiding  en  incalculable  volume  of  nelghborliness.  and 
by  amassing  a  wealth  that  we  measure  in  terms  of  liberty.  Justice, 
and  tolerance 

I  always  lock  forward  to  a  visit  here,  because,  to  my  mind,  there 
spriniis  from  this  RS^oclatlon  a  blend  of  romance,  of  adventure,  of 
fomethlng  both  sentimental  and  practical.  There  Is  inspiration  In 
this  atmosphere  There  is  an  air  of  progress,  of  opportunity,  of 
i  democracy  itself,  in  the  activities  carried  on  here.  There  la 
i  blended  here  the  mellowness  of  memories,  the  freshness  of  youth, 
and  the  promise  of  fruitful  ende;^vcr. 

With  another  storm  sweeping  the  earth,  with  the  forces  of  greed 
and  intolerance  ravishing  other  nations,  and  with  the  survival  of 
representative  government  at  stake,  we  need  a  rebirth  throughout 
the  world  of  the  spirit  that  glows  here — a  democratic  spirit  that 
clows  like  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  ball  of  fire  by  night.  In  other 
lands,  under  less  fortunate  governments.  Innocent  human  beings  are 
cast  into  a  vortex  of  hatred,  misery,  and  bloodshed.  Bigotry  and 
Intoler^ince  motivates  rxithless  leadership  there.  De-^potism  is  pitted 
against  democracy  The  specter  of  serfdom,  enslavement,  and  op- 
pres.-.ion  threatens  again  to  stem  the  upward  tide  of  civilization. 
In  the.se  calamitous  circumstances  the  value  of  organizations  of 
this  tyiDe  is  self-evident.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  twentieth 
anniversary.  I  Join  in  the  most  deserved  tribute  to  Judge  Gold- 
stein, whose  energy,  devotion,  and  vision  have  brought  you  on  the 
road  to  this  glorious  occasion.  I  say  again,  give  us  a  Grand  Street 
In  every  town;  give  us  a  Grand  Street  Boys'  Association  in  every 
community  That  is  what  America  needs  That  Is  what  helps  to 
preserve  the  democratic  way  in  the  greatest  land  under  the  sun. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   M.\SSACHL'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  18,  1940 


RADIO      ADDRESS      BY      HON       JOHN      W.      Mr<XDRMACK.      OF 

MASaACHUSETTS 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  December  29,  1939: 

Out  cf  a  confused  and  disturbed  condition  of  a  world  nature 
has  come  a  mes.sage  of  hope  In  the  recent  action  of  His  Holiness. 
Pcpc  Plcus  XII.  and  of  President  Roosevelt,  action  of  a  courageous 
nature,  having  as  iCs  objective  the  establish  me  r.t  of  an  honorable 
peace,  when  the  prop<'r  time  arrives  to  further  prosecute  their 
peace  plans.  It  is  the  molding  cf  decent  world  public  opinion,  of 
all  creeds,  all  races,  all  neutnil  countries  against  the  indecent  and 
destructive  forces  of  the  world  All  jjersons  who  hope  and  pray 
for  an  early  honorable  peace  should  support  the  efforts  of  these 
distinguished  men,  out.'^^tandiiig  leaders  in  diScrenl  ticlds  of  human 
activity,  but  boih  having  the  siime  objective — an  early  peace. 

In  a  speech  I  made  in  the  Congress  during  the  special  session, 
I  stated,  in  substance.  "Communistic  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany 
are  attacking  and  attempting  to  destroy  religion  and  the  ennobling 
Influences  that  come  therefrom  and  which  lift  up  men  and 
women  " 

I  then  pointed  to  gallant  Poland,  a  religious  and  libertv-Iovlng 
people,  with  the  murdering  of  priests,  ministers,  and  rabbi's  by  the 
Communist  oppressors  Since  then  we  have  witnebsed  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Ei-toiiia,  compelled  to  submit  to  term.'^  that  reduced 
them  frcm  the  ."-tatus  of  Independent  nations  to  a  protectorate  of 
Soviet  Russia  We  read  In  th»  press  that  when  the  Soviet  mlll- 
tarv  forces  marched  Into  these  countries,  with  them  went  the 
printine  prcs.'-.s.  the  purpose  cf  which  was  to  Indoctrinate  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries  with  communism.  You  ai.d  I  know  that  If 
the  Communist  propaganda  Is  unsuccessful  the  next  step  will  be 
for  Soviet  Rus-sla  to  establish  a  so-called  people's  government, 
forcing  a  Communl.-t  state  upon  these  flue  people. 

The  next  step  was  little  Finland,  the  valor  of  whns?  people  Is 
known  to  all.  After  that,  probably  Norway,  then  Sweden,  or  an 
attack  upon  the  people  of  the  Balkan  states  ruthless  force  oper- 
ating with  a  complete  di.sregard  of  the  rights  of  small  nations, 
not  onlv  for  conquest  but  al.^o  to  deny  to  tho.se  conquered  the 
rtcht  of  a  free  religious  con'=cience. 

We  are  witnessing  the  world  forces  of  destruction  In  operation — 
cold,  crtiel  ruthless  We  Fee  little  Finland,  with  Its  4.000000 
population,  whose  people  know  what  communism  mean.s.  fighting 
for  its  independence  against  a  nation  v.ith  a  ixipulatlun  of 
1C5  000.000  Tills  nation  and  Its  brave  people  are  fighting  one  of 
the  two  subversive  regimes  of  the  world  Communism  and  Its 
Illegitimate  offspring.  nazl-Um.  from  a  world  angle,  are  menaces. 
Tliey  botn  have  the  .same  common  objective — conquest  and  revo- 
lution They  are  both  the  enemies  of  religion,  cne  open  and  direct. 
In  the  case  rf  Soviet  Russia,  the  other  hidden  and  indirect,  but 
Just  as  determined,  as  in  the  case  of  Na?l  Germany.  The  broader 
Implicatloiis  involved  should  be  understood  and  appreciated  by 
all   persons   who  stand   for   decencv    in   world    affairs. 

The  recent  action  of  President  Rooeevelt  In  the  appointment  of 
a  special  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  and  his  nieFsace  to  Pope  Pius 
Xli.  and  recoRnlr>c<l  leaders  of  the  Protestant  and  Jewi-h  faiths, 
and  their  favorable  resporses.  coupled  with  the  Independent  ef- 
forts of  Pop.'  Plus,  and  recognized  leaders  of  other  faiths  clearly 
»how  an  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  thf'se  forcef*  of  world  de- 
struction Such  action  will  produce  favorable  results  at  a  later 
date  Such  leadership  has  as  Its  objective  the  molding  of  the 
world  feces  of  decencv.  spiritual  and  material,  for  peace,  and  not 
for  war:  for  order  ar.d' stability,  not  for  destruction  To  me.  it  Is 
the  most  enlightening  leadership  and  action  since  the  present  war 
Ftarted  It  Is  a  d -finite  challenge,  in  an  orderly  and  p?ac?ful  man- 
ner, to  communism  and  nazl-ism  in  their  attack  upon  religion,  nnd 
In  the  attempt  to  Impose  their  will  upon  the  people  of  small  and 
defenseless  nations 

In  our  own  country  those  same  forces  of  destruction  are  oper- 
ating Their  move?=  are  hidden  and  subtle  There  Is  no  question 
but  what  th'-y  are  financed  from  abroad  Only  a  few  months  ago, 
the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  each  other,  here  and  abroad,  to- 
day, communism  and  razl-lsm  have  clasped  hands,  and  arc  work- 
Inr  In  concert  with  each  other  They  are  both  the  enemy  of  our 
Government. 


I  know  what  their  tactics  are.  Five  years  airo  I  was  chairman 
of  the  special  congressional  committee  that  Uivrstlgated  commu- 
nism, nazi-lsm.  fascl.vm.  and  other  un-American  activities,  such  a« 
the  cheap,  contemptible,  bigotetl  movements  which  existed  at  that 
time  Every  method,  legal  or  Illegal,  or  a  combination  of  l>oth.  are 
used  by  them  I>eceptlon  and  hypocrisy  are  their  acknowledged 
policies  One  of  llieir  favorite  tactics  is  to  try  and  create  hatred 
among  Americans  because  of  differences  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
They  know  if  they  can  create  suspicion  ll  will  lead  to  mlsunder- 
standiniT  and  hatred  and  then  to  a  movement  of  bigotry  directed 
against  some  American  citizens,  because  of  either  race,  color,  or 
creed  Such  movements  are  not  only  contemptible,  but  are  un- 
American  At  the  present  time,  according  to  credible  testimony 
of  the  Dies  committee  a  determined  effort  Is  being  made  by  the 
Communist  and  Nazi  forces.  In  conjunction  with  others,  to  start 
another  wave  of  bigotry  in  the  United  States  All  Americans 
should  oppo."-e  such  a  movement.  Hate  Is  a  disruptive  Influeiw* 
upon  mank  nd      It  is  the  main  origin  of  evil. 

As  a  result  of  the  Investigation  by  the  special  committee  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  a  bill  whirh  I  drafted  became  law  2  years  ^ 
ago — a  bill  compeHlng  foreign  propagandists  In  the  United  States 
to  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  While  that  bill  is  far- 
reaching  In  Its  operation.  It  is  particularly  aimed  at  communism, 
np.zi-lsm.  and  f.-.sclim.  There  Is  strong  evidence  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  enforcing  this  bill  Recently.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  three  Communists  were  Indicted  for  conspiracy  to  evade 
the  provisions  cf  this  law.  and  pleaded  guilty.  Tills  law  should  be 
vigorously  enforced  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

The  special  committee  al=o  recommended  a  bill  making  It  a 
crime  for  any  person  to  '•willfully  or  knowingly  advocate  the  over- 
throw cf  our  Government  by  force  and  vio'ence."  That  bill  should 
become  a  law  Wh.Tt  American  can  object  to  such  legislation? 
La.=t  year  I  offered  it  as  an  amendment  to  another  bill  ahlch  was 
pending  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  House  It  Is  now  pending  In  the  Senate.  It  Is 
proper  and  necessary  legislation  which  the  Ser.ate  should  pass.  To 
those  who  believe  In  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  religious  con- 
science, freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  sanctity  of  the 
home,  and  cf  the  family  life,  and  of  all  other  individual  and  hu- 
man r:f,hts  for  which  our  institutlcns  of  government  stand  -ccm- 
mimism  nazl-lsm,  fascism,  and  bigotry  in  any  form  should  be 
vlf'orously  foupht. 

Wlien  we  witness  the  oppressive  conditions  in  other  countries — 
Communistic  Rusfla  and  Nazi  Germany — with  their  attacks  upon 
religion  and  the  destruction  of  individual  rights-  we  realize  more 
profoundly  what  it  means  to  be  an  American  citizen  Here, 
religious  freedom  and  other  human  rights  are  guaranteed  to  all 
and  are  protected  by  the  ConstltuLlon.  Here.  und.  r  cur  form  of 
government,  freedom  and  liberty  within  the  law  exist  as  a  right 
and  not  upon  the  will  of  a  dictator.  And  yet  there  are  those 
within  oui  country  who  play  the  game  of  athcL^tlc  communl'-ra 
and  pagan  nazi-l.sm — both  anti-God.  both  antldcmccracy,  and  both 
determined,  if  they  can,  to  dcsuoy  every  ideal  for  which  you  and 
1  stand. 

You  and  I  have  the  responsibility  to  protect  our  Institutions, 
not  onlv  from  attack  from  within,  but  to  see  th.it  national  policies 
are  formulated  that  will  not  aid  those  forces  of  destruction  which 
are  now  active  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
American  citizens  to  see  that  necessary  leglslaUon  to  combat 
these  vicious  forces  of  destruction  Is  enacted  Into  law.  It  's  cur 
duty.  In  these  trying  days  when  the  only  law  of  seme  natlcno  Is 
the  law  of  might,  to  see  that  our  country  is  adequately  protected 
and  defended.  It  Is  our  duty  to  see  that  we  hav.'  a  national 
defense  that  will  not  only  ccmmand  the  respect  of  lawles.s  nutlr.ns, 
but  will  InstlH  into  their  minds  fear  of  entering  into  any  con- 
flict with  our  Government. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  our  Navy  at  the  present  time  Is  In 
admirable  shape.  Six  years  ago  It  was  prcctlciilly  defenseless. 
During  the  last  6  years  106  new  naval  vessels  have  been  constructed 
and  commissioned  and  many  others  are  now  In  the  prccers  of 
construction.  The  next  Congress  will  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  whether  or  not  our  Navy  should  be  further  Increased- -not 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  other  nations,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  our  own  shores  In  case  cf  attack  It  Is  my  frank 
opinion  that  our  Navy  should  be  further  increased  The  price  that 
we  pay  Is  the  premium  for  protection. 

Our  air  forces  must  be  materially  Increased.  Six  years  ago  we 
had  practically  no  air  force  Today  we  are  In  a  different  position. 
The  last  regular  serslon  of  Congress  appropriated  money  for  the 
building  cf  5.500  airplanes  for  the  Army  during  the  next  2 
years  Tlie  present  confilcl  In  Europe  has  shown  the  effectiveness 
o^  a  strong  air  fcrc?.  It  has  also  shown  the  necersity  cf  a  strong 
air  force.  An  adequate  national  defen.se,  under  existing  world 
conditions,    requires    a    substantial    Increase    In    our    present    air 

f orcrs 

The  first  duty  of  a  nation  Is  to  as?^ure  Its  own  protection  and 
continuance  as  a  government  That  is  why  a  country  mu-^t  pro- 
V  de  for  Its  national  defen.se  The  extent  to  which  a  country  such 
as  ours  which  seeks  nothing  that  other  countries  posse.ss.  must  go. 
Is  dependent  upon  the  actions  cf  other  countries  and  upon  world 
condltlcns  as  they  exist  from  time  to  time.  As  I  view  the  situa- 
tion  looiUng  over'  world  conditions,  it  U  Imperative  that  there  b« 
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ft  further  \r.cTf^%e  tr  our  national  defense  on  sea.  on  lard,  and  In 
the  air  This  is  a  practical  question  which  muit  be  vle-wed  from 
k  r»aiis:ic  angle 

Wuh  aU  Its  human  weaknesses  and  hunnan  imperfection*,  our 
Government  U  the  best  government  in  the  world  Its  existence  la 
dependent  upon  you  and  me  as  Individual  American  citizens. 

Pa«t  generaliorj  of  Americans  la  their  day  met  the  problems 
whicb  cciiXronted  them  and  pa-ssed  on  to  you  and  me.  of  this 
generation,  a  great  country— the  great  country  of  which  we  are 
citizens.  It  18  our  absolute  duly  to  perserve  In  cur  day  and  to 
pass  on  this  heritage  to  the  generations  of  Americans  yet  unborii. 
To  do  that  we  must  meet  our  problems  and  determUie  them  In 
the  American  way  One  of  our  Siriou-i  problems  Is  the  rn-^nace  °^ 
world  communl.>,m  and  nazi-ism.  with  their  vicious  and  ruthless 
dlareeard  of  moral  obligations.  It  Is  our  duty  to  be  prepared  to 
DrMWve  ourselves  from  attack— from  without  and  from  within— 
hr  Xhtae  forces  of  drstruciion.  An  adequate  national  defense  pro- 
t«:ts  us  from  without.  An  enlightened  public  opinion,  together 
with  the  passage  of  nece.«.sary  leglsUUou  to  combat  these  forces, 
will  protect  us  from  within 


The  Keciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OK   WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKi'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  18.  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  OMAIIA  WORLD-HER-M-D 


Mr,  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  REroPD.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Omaha  World-Herald: 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald) 

MR     Hl'LL'S   CASE 

Secretary  Hull  says  the  people  who  oppose  his  reciprocal-trade 
program  have  been  guilty  of  "flaBrant  and  unscrupulous  suppres- 
Blon  and  misuse  of  me.terlal  facts  ' 

Maybe  he  has  something  there.  Any  tamperlns  with  the  tarlll 
Btlrs  strong  prejudices  and  nrou.^es  powerful  Interests,  and  they  do 
not  always  keep  their  punches  up 

But  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  should  be  above  reproach. 
His  tivures  should  stand  like  rocks  imbedd.d  In  eternal  tr^th  He 
should  not  be  swayed  by  the  selfishness  and  partisanship  which 
commonly  Influence  lobbyists  and  sometimes,  we  rcgiet  to  confess. 

^°YfrSme°of  Mr,  Hull's  statements  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  arouse  the  wonder  if  he,  too,  wasn  t  guilty  of 
misusing  material  facts.  ,,      ,       „     .»  ^# 

He  bopan  with  a  round  of  abuse  for  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of 
1930  which  is  the  conventlon.U  opening  for  any  tariff  discussion. 
Then  he  pointed  out  a  sequence  of  events  Intended  to  blast  for- 
ever the  pretensions  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  advocates  and  to  squelch 
the  liP-inients  of  the  enemies  of  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  prcgram. 

ChronoKvic.illy.  his  argument  went  something  like  this: 

19"x»-  Ainencan  farm^^rs'  ca.^h  income,  $11,200,000,000;  Income  of 
the   catrlV    Industry.    $1  495,000.000. 

1930- Smoot-Hawley   bill   pa.«sed, 

I9i2— American  iiirmers-  cash  Income.  $4,700,000,000;  Income  of 
the  cattle   Industry.   $621,000,000. 

1935-39-  Many  rec!prccal-tmde   agreements  put   into  effect. 

193»-  -American  f:u-mers-  ca^sh  Income.  $7,600,000,000:  Income  of 
the  cattle  Industry.  $1,144,000,000 

In  other  words,  everything  was  lovely  In  this  country  until  the 
Smoot-Hawley  bill  was  pa.ssed  Then  things  went  to  hell  In  a 
basket  and  no  po.>d  news  happened  unnl  the  reciprocal -trade 
Mgreemeiita  were  neRCt::Ued.  Then  the  farm  business  started  pick- 
ing up.  and  now.  thanks  to  the  program,  we  are  well  started  on 

th"  ruad  back.  ^    ...^      ,  ^ 

But  the  chronology  does  not  take  into  account  the  long  de- 
nressirn  which  whack-d  values  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
everywhere  In  th-  world,  nor  dees  it  give  any  credit  to  the  world- 
wide recovery  which  Kot  und^r  way  in  ^bout  1935,  Now  the  Secre- 
tary's zeal  for  his  r.-ciprocal  ft«reements  may  be  so  great  th;^t  ho 
can  convince  himself  th.it  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  caused  th.> 
depression  and  his  progr^un  ended  It.  but  he  can  hardly  expect  the 
rest  ot  the  country  to  accept  that  conception. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Industrial  statistics  for  the  past  decade  have 
been  so  bad'.y  tangled  by  many  currents  that  they  can  be  used  to 
prove  anvthmg  or  nothing  about  the  tariff. 

But  thv^re  is  one  fact  about  the  whole  situation  which  ought  to 
be  plain  to  everyone  Uitercsted  m  the  American  economy.  It  is 
llui>; 


Admission  Into  America  of  foreign-grown  farm  product*  whlcli 
comp?te  directly  with  American  farm  products  can  serve  no  useful 

^""iT^n^onlThaiTthe  effect  of  increasing  our  ^^H^^^^^^-  f^^^^;;! 
our  prices,  lorcing  more  American  land  out  of  production  and 
SrivlSg  more  American  farmers  from  the  land  Any  tariff  revisions 
whlcS^^S  force  drastic  changes  In  any  basic  Industry,  such  aa 
aKriculture.  should  be  undertaken  with  the  greatest  of  care— and 
not  at  all  during  a  tune  when  prices  are  already  depressed. 

The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  18.  1940 


NEWS   LETTER    BY   HON.   SAMUEL   B    PETTENGILL 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  news  letter  issued 
by  Hon.  Samuel  B.  I-ettengill.  former  Member  of  Congress 

from  Indiana: 

THx  Dirs  coMMrrrn: 

(By  Samuel  B.  Pettengill) 
One  important.  Immediate  matter  for  decision  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress  Is  whether  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee  shaU 
be  continued.  There  is  large  public  interest  in  this  question.  The 
other  night  we  had  a  lively  debate  over  the  topic.  In  which  I  held 
the  affirmative,  over  the  Town  Hall  of  the  Air.  In  New  York. 

It  was  once  said  of  a  great  American  that  "we  love  him  for  the 
enemies  he  has  made,"  Who  are  the  enemies  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee? Who  wants  It  discontinued?  Here  are  a  few:  Earl  Brow- 
der.  under  indictment:  FYitz  Kuhn.  now  in  prison;  the  Ccmmu- 
ni.>t  Party:  the  bur.d;  the  Daily  Worker;  the  New  Mas.'^es;  the  New 
Republic;  the  Nation;  Labors  Nonpartisan  League;  the  American 
Youth  Congress:  the  American  Student  Union,  which  has  Just  given 
Its  blessing  to  Russia's  attack  on  Finland:  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy:  the  Workers  Alliance;  Secretary  Ickes;  and 
Mme,  Perkins  All  of  these  were  also  tn^hind  the  bill  to  jjack  the 
Supreme  Court:  they  all  favored  the  "dictatorship"  reorganization 
bill:  they  all  applauded  the  attempt  to  purge  Democratic  Senators 
In  1938,  We  Judge  the  objections  by  the  objectors.  "By  their  frtUta 
ye  shall  know  them," 

The  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  Is  the  largest 
group  fighting  the  Dies  committee.  The  committee  acquired  its 
hatred  by  publishing  the  names  of  the  Washington,  D.  C  .  membcrg 
and  mailing  list  of  the  league.  553  In  number,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  employees  of  the  Federal  Government — your  Government — sev- 
eral In  key  positions. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  members  were  duped  into 
Jolnlnj;  an  outfit  which  Earl  Browder  described  as  a  "transmission 
belt  ■  for  the  Communist  Party,  and  of  which  he  was  formely  vlc« 
chairman. 

But  these  people  are  not  private  citizens.  Most  of  them  are  pub- 
lic officials,  Tliey  hold  ofSce  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  loyal  citizens  and  the  hard- 
working taxpayers  of  this  Nation.  Now.  I  ask  this  question :  What 
right  has  any  public  ofBcal  to  belong  to  any  organization  the 
publication  of  which  would  embarrass  him  in  the  slightest  degree? 
Or  putting  It  another  way.  has  not  the  public  the  right  to  know 
the  names,  purposes,  and  financial  support  of  every  political  organ- 
ization to  which  any  public  servant  belongs?  If  not.  why?  What 
right  has  anyone  drawing  his  pay  and  groceries  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  country  to  belong  secretly  to  any  organization  whatever 
and  to  be  protected  in  that  secrecy? 

Dr,  Harry  F,  Ward,  the  head  of  this  league,  denies  what  Browder 
asserts — that  the  league  Is  a  "transmussion  belt"  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  Third  International.  But  it  la  In  evidence  that  two 
cr  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  15  percent  of  the  league's 
budi;et.  Is  contributed  by  the  Communist  Party.  Dr,  Ward  himself 
has  admitted  that  2  out  of  25  of  its  steering  committee  arc  Com- 
munists, and  that  its  membership  is  probably  10  percent  Com- 
munist, 

If  so.  the  Washington  chapter  is  10  percent  Communist.  That 
means  that  10  percent  at  the  very  least,  or  55  of  553  names,  are 
Communists.  Now  I.  for  one.  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  hold  tliat 
no  Communist  has  any  business  on  the  pay  roll  of  ovir  Government — 
not  one,  I  submit,  further,  that  no  Government  employee  who  Is 
not  a  Communist  has  any  business  to  knowingly  belong  to  an  outfit 
which  IS  10  percent  or  5  percetit  or  1  percent  Communist. 

With  reference  to  the  90  percent  who  are  not  Conununlsts. 
according  to  Eh-  Ward.  I  think  the  Dies  committee  should  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  disavow  any  loyalty  to  any  flag  except  ttie  Stars 


•nd  Stripes,  nnd  to  any  political  creed  except  the  Amerlrnn  Consti- 
tution. If  sa'isJkd  rf  iheir  good  laiih.  the  Dies  committer  should 
give  these  Innocent  people  a  clean  bill  of  heahii  And  for  that 
reason,  among  otben-.  I  submit  tiiat  tlie  Dies  committee  slu  iild  be 
contintied. 

No  one  Is  called  upon  to  give  a  blanket  endorsement  to  everything 
done  by  this  committee.  But  on  net  balance  It  has  done  a  great 
Job  again*-t  gr>at  dlffi(Vilti(  s.  And  now  that  we  are  .<^pendlIlg  bil- 
lions to  defend  our  land  against  foreign  foes,  we  would  be  tiie  prire 
boobs  of  the  ages  if  wo  called  off  the  Dies  committee  from  con- 
tinuing to  expose  the  en«  mies  within.  Let  us  ke.-p  the  ppotlight 
on  our  navy  yartls.  our  merchant  marine,  our  factories  manufactur- 
ing mllttiiry  supplies,  our  nevspapers  and  book  reviiws.  cur  prejss 
services,  relief  agencies,  and  all  public  officers,  our  schools,  and  t-ven 
our  churches  until  we  are  suro  and  certain  that  no  one  longer 
works  in  secret  at  Icabt  to  betray  America  to  a  foreign  flag  and  a 
pagan  god.  

The  Passing  of  Dr.  Kelly  Miller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

j  OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEXTATIVES 
"^hnrsday.  January  18,  1940 

Mr.  MTTCHELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Negro  race,  the  education;il  field,  and  the  army  of  loyal  men 
end  women  intcro.strd  in  the  building  of  a  genuine  democ- 
racy in  America,  lest  one  of  its  foremost  champions  in  the 
passing  of  the  late  Dr.  Kelly  Miller  who,  though  born  a  slave 
in  the  South,  became  one  of  the  greatest  scholars,  philoso- 
phers, and  champions  of  human  rights  in  the  country.  For 
50  years  he  served  in  various  capacities  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Howard  University.  His  life  was  purely  unselfl.sh 
and  he  lived  primarily  for  the  pood  he  could  do  mankind.  His 
contribution  m  the  buildinp  of  substantial  citizenship  among 
Negroes  and  in  lessening  race  prejudice  was  suipassed  only 
by  that  of  the  late  Booker  T.  Washington. 

During  my  tenure  of  oCSce  as  Congressman  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  my  custom  to  call  him  in  consultation  about 
practically  every  important  question  involving  the  interest 
of  the  race.  He  was  always  enthusiastically  anxious  to  do 
what  he  could  to  lessen  race  friction  and  to  put  the  case  of 
the  Negro  squarely  before  the  country  on  its  merit.  In  his 
passing  I  sustained  a  great  personal  loss,  for  it  was  upon  his 
shoulders  that  I  leaned  more  heavily  than  upon  the  shoulders 
of  any  other  leader  in  the  country.  Because  of  the  close  re- 
lationship that  existed  between  us.  it  was  very  fitting  that 
the  last  conference  he  had  with  anyone  outside  of  liis  imme- 
diate family  and  his  physicians  was  with  me.  Although  he 
was  weak  and  seemed  to  realize  that  the  end  was  near,  his 
whole  talk,  lasting  for  more  than  a  half  hour,  was  about  the 
future  welfare  of  his  people  and  liis  country.  Being  a  great 
patriot,  in  his  illness,  as  in  his  days  of  health,  he  thought 
cf  others  and  his  count i-y  before  he  thought  of  himself. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  I  include  here  an  interview  which 
was  among  his  last  with  the  great  commentator,  Frederic 
William  Wile.  This  interview  with  Mr.  Wile  was  no  passing 
fancy  with  Kelly  Miller.  His  opinions  on  these  matters  are 
not  to  be  regarded  lightly. 

"Persuasive  Inducements  of  Ntw  Deal"  Bind  Coix»bed  Vote,  Db. 

MIM.EB  Believed 
(By  Frrrtcric  William  Wile) 
By  design,  naturally,  rathir  than  by  accident,  that  tlme-stalned 
bogev  of  CongrcFS.  the  antilynching  bill,  relntrudes  Itself  on  the 
threshold  of  the  1940  Prpyidential  campaign  Huuse  debate  preced- 
ing overwhelming  passage  cf  the  bill  on  Wednesday  evoked  from  the 
body's  only  colored  Member.  Rcpre8entatl\*e  MrrcHELL,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  the  charge  that  the  Republican  party  is  "tryinc  to  huy  back 
the  Negro  vote  '  with  the  Gavagan  (Democrat,  of  New  York)  spon- 
Ecrrd  ineaFure  to  prevent  ly:;chii.g.  According  to  the  fcrmer  dean 
cf  Howard  University.  Dr.  Kelly  Miller,  who  passed  away  at  the  turn 
of  thf»  year.  It  is  "tho  persuasive  Inducements  of  the  New  Deal" 
which  have  bound  Uie  Negro  to  lt5  phUosophy  "with  hoops  of  steel." 
Not  long  before  Dr  Miller's  death  this  observer  asked  him  to  forecast 
the  direction  the  Negro  vote  would  take  this  year.  In  what  wa.s 
probably  that  respected  colored  leader's  political  swan  song,  he  de- 
ciared  unequivocally  tiiat  "the  great  btilk  of  Negio  voteis  having 


supported  Roosevelt  In  19S2  and  1936,  all  tndicatkJns  point  In  the 

same  direction  for  1940. "■ 

THE    WANDmiNG    BLACK    SHUT 

Dr  Miller  wrote:  "Both  parties  wiU  put  forth  a.«(  strenuous  an  oi- 
fort  to  corral  the  Neern  vote  bs  any  other  element  of  strength.  Al- 
ready tlie  Republiains  have  arpolnted  Dr.  Enunett  J  Scott  a  dlrtln- 
guislied,  persua.'.ive  politlciaii.  one-time  editor  of  a  Texns  Nepro 
newspaper,  er.stwhlle  secretai-y  to  Booker  T  Washlnf^ton.  later  secre- 
tarv  cf  Howard  University- -a  man  who  knows  the  nilfs  of  the 
poUilcal  game — to  bring  ti\e  wandering  black  sheep  back  Into  the 
fold  Tlie  Dmocrats  will  d<mbUess  set  up  a  oompetltive  agency. 
But  the  New  Deal  stands  on  Its  record— a  record  warranting  the 
assertion  that  the  vast  majorltv  of  the  colored  vote  will  Bdh«r^  to 
the  Democratic  Partv  in  1940.  as  it  did  In  1932  and  1936,  This  Is  no 
mere  wi.shlul  expression.  It  is  based  upon  a  dispassionate  analysts 
of  the  facts  and  factors  involved  " 

G,  o  r.  BROKE  PROMisrs  TO  ni:groi:.s 
"The  strategy  of  Negro  political  leaders  in  the  past  five  Presi- 
dential campaigns."  Dean  Miller  continued,  "was  to  impress  both 
paities  with  the  race's  importance  either  as  an  ally  or  as  an  oppo- 
nent. Tlie  .nfluenre  of  Ihrsc  leaders  sprang  Irom  the  fact  that  both 
parties  believed  their  coutenUau  mi^t  be  true.  Yet  the  1920. 
1924.  1928.  1932.  and  1936  elections  were  wen  by  such  landslide 
proportions  that  the  Negro  vote  was  completely  wiped  out,  Hard- 
ing. Coolidge.  Hoover,  and  even  Roosevelt,  the  latter  both  times, 
would  have  won  triumphantly  even  If  every  Negro  had  voted  against 
them,  NeitlWT  side  this  year  predicts  \ictory  by  a  landslide.  This 
uncertainty  gives  the  Negro  vote  strategic  Importance, 

"A  careful  or  even  a  casual  analysis  of  its  potentiality  In  the 
free-voting  States  of  the  North  and  West  clearly  indicates  that  its 
weight  is  sufficient  to  throw  victory  to  one  side  or  the  other.  In 
at  least  a  dozen  States  the  Negro  vote  exceeds  the  niarg'n  by  which 
either  party  can  reasonably  hope  to  win.  The  only  question  now  is 
which  partv  will  be  the  more  seductive  in  suing  for  the  Negro's 
favor.  Up  "to  Taft's  time  iht  Negro  vote  was  bound  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  tradition.  But  due  to  the 
retrograde  policies  of  Taft.  Harding,  Conlidge,  and  Hoover,  followed 
by  the  persuasive  irducements  of  the  New  Deal,  there  has  been  a 
radical  reversal  of  attitude.  The  G  O  P,,  being  In  the  minority 
and  without  power,  prestige,  or  paUonage.  no  longer  pcs.scsFes  any 
concretely  convinring  appeal  for  the  Negro  vote,  e.speclally  in  the 
big  northern  cities,  where  it  is  chiefly  concentrated  Tlie  Republican 
Party  has  abandoijed  the  vital  issues  of  human  rights,  on  which  It 
rose  to  power.  iUid  has  a  long  record  of  broken  promises  with  which 
it  beeulled  Its  black  ally.  It  has  therefore  lost  Its  effective  hold. on 
the  Nfgro's  allegiance." 

The  large  contribution  made  by  tlais  unselfish  and  untiring 
patriot  is  bound  to  live  and  express  itself  In  the  fruit  borne 
out  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  to  live  after  him.  His  pass- 
ing is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Nation. 


Authorizing  the  Expenditure  of  $20,000,000  for  the 
Relief  of  the  People  of  Finland 


~^      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  17,  1940 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  on  January  10. 
1940.  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  exjjenditure  of  $20,- 

000  000  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Finland,  for  the  pur- 
chase in  this  country  of  foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  other  Amer- 
ican products,  including  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
goods,  except  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

The  people  of  Finland  are  facing  a  great  national  emer- 
gency, and  their  very  existence  is  at  stake.  Finland  is  the 
one  country  that  has  paid  Its  debts  to  the  United  States,  and 

1  believe  the  American  people  desire  to  assist  it  in  every  prac- 
tical way  in  the  crisis  with  which  it  is  confronted. 

Finland  is  in  dire  need,  not  only  of  foodstufifs,  cotton,  and 
clothing  but  also  of  copper,  steel,  gasoline,  trucks,  and  other 
manufactured  products  of  this  country.  In  the  past  Congress 
has  appropriated  large  sums  of  money  for  relief  in  Belgium. 
Poland,  and  Soviet  Russia  and  there  is  every  reason  that 
legislation  should  be  enacted  immediately  to  afiford  substan- 
tial relief  to  the  people  of  Finland  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
urgently  needed  arid  their  own  existence  and  that  of  their 
Government  is  threatened  with  disaster.    Time  is  vital  and 
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essential  If  we  are  to  help  Finland  defend  itself  from  the 
"red"  avalanche  of  communism.    We  must  act  immediately. 

House  Joint  Resolution  415 
Joint  r«aolutlon  tar  the  relief  of  the  distressed  people  of  Finland 
Resolved,  etc .  That  the  President  U  hereby  authorized,  through 
the  American  National  Red  Croae  or  such  agency  or  agencies  as  he 
may  designate,  to  purchase  In  the  United  States  and  transport  and 
distribute  grain,  fats.  milk,  and  other  foodstuffs,  clothing  and  raw 
tnaterial.i  or  manufactured  products  (except  arms,  aaununltlon.  and 
Implements  of  war)  for  and  adapted  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
ptople  of  Finland,  and  for  their  benefit  In  defense  of  their  liberty 
and  independence  That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  920.000  000.  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution: 
Protided.  That  the  President  shall,  on  or  betore  December  31.  1940. 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  Itemized  and  detailed  report  of  the 
expendltiires  and  activities  made  and  conducted  through  the 
agencies  selected  by  him  under  the  authority  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tlOQ. 


America's  Deliverer  (a  Satire) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OK   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  18.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY    R     WALLACE   EUGOH 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  a  philo- 
sophic, satirical,  and  good-humored  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
propaganda  and  civil  liberties.  It  is  written  by  a  friend  of 
mine  who  entertains  profound  and  vigorous  views  on  the 
subject  of  free  speech,  labor,  and  civil  rights.  I  am  sure  its 
reading  would  be  of  benefit  to  all  intelligent  and  alert  citi- 
zens, whether  they  agree  with  the  sentiments  and  philosophy 
of  the  article  or  not. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

The  freedom  of  130.000.000  p)eople  Is  In  grave  Jeopardy.  The  very 
foundation.s  of  the  Republic  are  endangered  They  have  been 
endangered  ever  since  that  alien  freethinker  Thomas  Jefferson 
proclaimed  the  subversive  di:)clrlne  that  error  can  be  tolerated 
safely  so  lonn  as  truth  Is  left  free  to  combat  It  Had  I  but  lived 
In  his  day.  my  countrymen.  I  would  have  exposed  this  un-.^me^- 
Ican  radical  as  a  fellow  traveler  of  the  godless  gang  that  perpetrated 
the  damnablf  French  Revolution. 

I  would  have  called  a  hearing,  myself  presiding,  before  the 
public,  the  pr««a.  aiid  the  photographers.  I  would  have  sum- 
moned witnesses  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  deserters, 
spies,  felons,  renegades,  and  stool  pigeons.  Out  of  the  hidden 
b>'wa\*s  and  crowded  highways  I  would  have  brought  them  forth 
to  share  with  me  the  limelight.  Thus  would  I  have  saved  the 
youni;  Republic  from  such  traitors  as  JefTerson  and  his  kind.  And 
that  all  the  people  might  be  made  cognizant  of  their  eternal  debt 
to  me  I  would  have  published  far  and  wide,  day  after  day.  photo- 
graphs of  my  heroic  countenance.  I  would  have  these  pictures 
portray  me  standing  bravely  firm,  with  p>atrlotlc  and  protecting 
arm  about  the  shoulder  of  an  exUed  antirevolutionlst  from  Prance, 
doubly  shielded  by  the  shifting  alias  of  his  identity  and  by  the 
steadfast  star  of  my  destiny— and  my  Immunity.  These  things 
and  mrje  would  I  have  done  to  save  my  Imperiled  country,  and  to 
enshrine  my  name  forever  in  the  hearts  of  all  blue  (mind  you. 
blue,  not  red)   blooded  patriots. 

But.  my  countrymen,  there  is  yet  time  to  save  America.  All  that 
Is  needed  Is  more  and  more  money  for  my  paid  Informers  My 
spies  and  snoopers  tell  me  that  the  dangers  of  today  far  exceed 
thos»  that  faced  the  Infant  Republic  In  the  days  of  Jefferson  the 
madel  They  are  more  subtle,  more  Invidious,  more  Insidious, 
more  Infectious,  more  contagious,  aye.  more  devious,  more  devas- 
tating, more  deadly,  and  more  damnable.  Think  on  these  words 
and  .'ihudder.  Behold,  my  fellow  patriots,  some  of  these  evils,  as 
I  recount  them  in  all  their  menacing  reality 

Collective  banjainmg  and  the  right  of  laborers  actually  to  quit 
work  Tenant  farmers,  sharecroppers,  slum  dwellers,  yes,  even  Geld 
hands,  discontented  with  their  heritage  In  this  land  of  plenty,  aye. 
sometimes  retjelUous  against  that  state  of  life  In  which  It  hath 
pleased  Ckxl  to  place  them  All  of  them  potential  victims  of  the 
subversive  doctrines  of  foreign  agitators. 

Make  no  mistake,  my  countrymen,  these  agitators  will  stop  at 
nothing     They  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  fair  play,  as  I  imder- 


Btand  It.  They  even  make  themselves  familiar  with  Woodrow  Wll- 
Bon's  writings  and  quote  his  statement  that  "the  way  to  overcome 
the  agitator  is  to  remove  the  causes  of  agitation  "  Could  anything, 
I  ask  you,  be  more  dangerous  than  this?  Nor  are  they  content  to 
quote  dead  Presidents  They  repeat  those  ominous  words  spoken 
In  my  day  concerning  one-third  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  being 
"Ul-fed.  Ul-clothed.  Ill-housed  "  (I  shall  not  name  the  author  of 
these  words  lest  with  shame  my  cheek  turn  red  )  My  countrymen 
we  come  now  to  the  very  fountalnhead  of  all  our  dangers  The 
Inspiration  of  all  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  unrest  in  our  land 
emanates  from  one  source — the  ^^'hite  House  and  its  brain-trust 
child,  the  New  Deal.  These  are  the  chief  foes  of  the  God-fearing, 
property-owning,  fortune-making,  power-loving  people  of  this  coun- 
try     These  are  the  real  enemies  within  our  gates. 

Behold  the  devastating  evils  of  the  present  dictator  administra- 
tion Under  the  false  front  of  democracy  our  capitalists  are 
hampered  by  taxes,  our  banks  are  rigidly  regulated,  our  stock 
exchange  Is  robbed  of  Us  ancient  liberty,  our  employers  are  not 
allowed  to  forbid  or  circumvent  collective  bargaining,  and  our  indus- 
tries are  forbidden  to  pay  wages  as  low  as  they  want.  The  time- 
honored  conservatism  of  our  Supreme  Court  Is  flouted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  young  radicals  disguised  as  liberals.  The  far-flung 
dominions  of  our  public  utilities  have  been  ruthlessly  detached  from 
the  holy  empire  of  holding  companies,  and  debt-burdened  farmers 
have  been  seduced  by  the  temptation  of  cheap,  labor-saving  electric- 
ity. Our  National  Government  has  been  subjtnrted  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  an  unbalanced  Budget,  partly  to  pander  to  an  unprofitable 
minority — the  poor    the  idle,  and  the  aged 

These,  my  fellowmen.  are  but  a  few  of  the  body  blows  agaln.st  the 
American  system  by  Soviet  satellites  installed  Into  key  positions 
under  the  New  Deal.  Who  is  to  expose  and  overthrow  these  agents 
of  Moscow  and  their  army  of  fellow  travelers?  Can  they  be  over- 
thrown by  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school?  From  the  lips 
of  my  Informers  comes  the  answer.  They  cannot.  Our  homes? 
What  mother  by  the  hearthstone  can.be  sure  that  husband  or  sen 
is  not  a  stibversive  radical  masking  as  a  mere  liberal?  Our  churches? 
Which  of  them  can  be  certain  it  is  not  the  voice  of  revolution  In 
the  pulpit  that  repeats  the  prophet's  plea  for  social  Justice  or  reads 
aloud  the  bold  dt  nunciation  of  the  rich  by  Jesus  Christ?  Our 
schools  and  colleges?  Can  any  board  of  trustees  guarantee  that 
no  teacher  belongs  to  a  labor  union  and  that  no  student  knows 
about  the  Bill  of  Rights? 

Fellow  Americans,  the  fate  of  our  institutions  is  trembling  In 
the  balance  The  governments  of  our  roverelgn  States  are  being 
steadily  undermined  by  Insidious  propaganda  a:?alnst  privilege,  the 
sales  tax,  yes.  even  the  poll  tax.  Aealn  I  ask.  Who  shall  save 
America,  its  institutions,  and  Its  people?  Not  our  War  Depart- 
ment, which  Widespread  sabotage  stand.s  ready  to  wreck  at  any 
moment  Nat  our  Navy  Department,  penetrated  throughout  by 
foreign  agents  of  disaffection  Not  our  Department  of  Justice — God 
save  the  mark — whose  Attorney  General  was  publicly  Indicted  as  a 
radical  by  a  political  rival  summoned  by  my  agents — a  man  who  In 
this  hour  of  peril  glibly  prates  of  civil  liberty 

Long  have  I  known  that  America  could  be  saved  In  only  one  way. 
The  New  Deal  must  be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by 
charging  that  it  Is  Infested  with  agents  of  "red  "  Moscow  We  do 
not  have  to  prove  the  charge.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  spread  it 
broadcast  Publi.'h  a  list  of  names,  no  matter  where  or  how  they 
are  obtained  Make  It  a  long  list,  even  if  you  have  to  pad  It. 
Attach  each  name  to  a  New  Deal  agency,  whether  it  belor.j?s  there 
or  not.  Proof  is  unnecessary,  accuracy  is  irrelevant  People  will 
remember  what  they  read  in  the  papers.  Have  I  not  proved  this? 
Is  not  my  name  today  on  the  lips  of  millions  who  would  never 
have  heard  of  me  but  for  the  front-page  headlines  I  have  made? 
Ah.  that  blessed,  that  beautiful,  that  Immortal  word — publicity. 
As  the  great  prophet-priest.  CoughUn,  has  proclaimed,  by  deed 
as  well  as  word    "The  end  Justifies  the  means." 

Arise,  my  countrymen,  arl.se  and  follow  me.  Let  our  password  be 
'•suspect,  suspect":  our  watchword,  "acciise,  accuse"  And  our 
unfailing  battle  cry,  "We  see  red   ' 

Onward  and  forward.  feUow  patriots  to  the  rescue  of  America 
Imperiled.  Do  not  fear— I  will  lead  you.  Behold  America,  behold 
In  me,  your  deliverer  and  your  redeemer. 


Do  Machines  and  Inventions  Cause  Unemployment? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  18.  1940 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  President's  message 
to  Congress,  delivered  in  this  Chamber  on  January  3.  1940, 
the  President  stated  "To  face  the  task  of  finding  jobs  faster 
than  invention  can  take  them  away"  was  one  of  tho  problems 
of  the  Nation.     And  he  further  stated: 

We  have  not  yet  found  a  way  to  employ  the  surplus  of  otir  labor 
which  the  efflciency  of  our  industrial  process  has  created. 
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How  much  does  machinery  have  to  do  with  creating  unem- 
ployment? What  eCect  does  invention  have  on  the  question 
of  jobs?  In  answer  to  those  questions  and  to  the  President's 
challenge,  the  figures  prepared  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  are  interesting  as  well  as  an  answer  to  the 
questions. 

In  an  editorial  published  in  the  Daily  Tribune  in  my  home 
city.  Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  thi.s  interesting  question  was  discussed. 
I  believe  it  to  be  pertinent  information  on  the  challenge 
presented  by  the  President  in  his  address. 

Personally  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  convinee  me  that.  In  the 
lens;  run.  the  Invention  of  new  muchinery  does  anythuig  but  create 
more  jobs  Where  people  orten  pet  confuaed.  I  think,  is  in  the  fact  I 
that  introduction  of  a  new  machme  frequently  does  cut  down  Jobs 
en  jome  particular  operation  for  the  time  being.  But  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases.  In  tlie  lonsf  run,  It  creates  more  jobs.  For  It  generally 
makes  It  possible  to  produce  goods  more  cheaply.  Tlun  these  are 
sold  to  more  pocp'.e.  and  more  men  than  ever  are  required  to  make 
them.    Look  at  the  automobile  Industry  as  an  outstanding  example. 

In  this  connect:on  I  am  struck  by  an  article  In  Uie  Detroiler.  It 
takes  Issue  with  the  statement  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress 
when  he  referred  to  the  Nation's  problem  "to  face  the  task  of  finding 
Jobs  fa"5ter  than  invention  can  lake  them  away." 

The  »Titer  took  the  figures  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  which  are  standard  In  this  field,  to  make  the  following 
comparison  between  1929  and  1937: 
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One  of  the  surprising  facts  disclosed  Is  this.  While  the  total 
number  of  Jobs  dccrea.sed  1.286.000  the  number  employed  in  manu- 
facturing actually   rose   302.000.     The   drbp  came   In   other   fields. 

BIGGEST    DROP    IN    BUILOING 

By  far  the  largest  drop  in  employment  was  In  the  construction 
field,  where  nearly  1,500.000  fewer  mfn  were  at  work  in  1937  than 
In  1929  We  are  hearing  a  lot  about  that  In  the  Government's 
Inquiry  these  days  Between  the  agreements  of  construction  firms 
to  hold  up  prices,  and  the  demands  of  strongly  organized  unions 
for  exorbitant  wage  scales.  It  has  been  made  pretty  dlfUcult  for 
thc*e  who  want  to  erect  buildings  to  do  so. 

The  next  largest  decrease.  449.000.  came  In  transportation,  along 
with  458.000  in  trade,  distribution,  and  finance.  The  two  total 
nearly  a  million  people. 

Another  large  decline  In  Jobs  came  In  mining  The  largest  share 
of  this  field — coal— is  dominated  by  John  L.  Lewis.  Public  utilities, 
which  have  been  under  fire  by  the  Government  and  have  been 
subjected  to  the  competition  of  Government-financed  corporations, 
have  decreased  their  expansion  rate  of  previous  years. 

It  looks  as  though  we  would  have  to  go  much  further  than 
Jtist  blaming  the  Invention  of  machinery  If  we  want  to  put  ovir 
finger  on  the  cause  of  unemployment. 


"Causative  Factor**  Should  Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  18.  1940 


KDITORIAL,    FROM   THE   NATIONAL  TRIBUNE  OF   JANUARY    18, 

1»40 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 


the  follouing  editorial  from  the  National  Tribune  of  Jan- 
uary 18,  1940: 

[From  the  National  Tribune  of  January  18,  1940] 

CAtrSATTVB  FACTOR   SHOtTLD   GO 

There  Is  now  pending  on  the  Senate  calendar  a  bill  by  Senator 
Walter  F.  George,  cf  Georgia,  to  restore  retirement  prlvUej^es  to 
certain  dlsablfd  officers  of  the  World  War  who  lost  their  retirement 
by  the  Infamous  and  unjust  Economy  Act  of  19;i3.  This  bill  (S  134). 
."Should  be  passed  Immediately  and  sent  to  the  Hcu.se.  so  that  early 
action  can  be  had  on  It  or  a  companion  bill  sponsored  by  Represent- 
ative Andrew  Edmiston  of  West  Virginia. 

In  1933,  whtn  they  were  overpowered  by  the  minions  of  big 
buslnes.s.  the  vrtf-rans  lost  many  bontflts.  As  Congress  learned 
about  the  Injustiros  of  the  Economy  Act.  practically  all  original 
rights  were  restored.  Of  all  the  vicious  results  of  that  act,  perhaps 
the  most  ruthless  still  remams,  the  so-called  causative  factor 
regulation. 

Directed  solely  at  dl.sabled  emergency  Army  oflteers,  this  regula- 
tion requires  that  in  addition  to  proving  direct  scr\'!ce  connection 
for  di.'^ablUtics.  the.'^c  mm  must  also  show  a  direct  relation  between 
a  service  liM;ideia  and  the  disability,  a  thing  absolutely  impossible 
to  do  In  most  cases.  In  a  disability  from  disease,  for  instance.  It 
must  be  shewn  thai  a  gt-rm  entered  an  officer's  system  at  a  specific 
time  and  that  the  arrival  of  the  bug  was  caused  scjlcly  by  a  special 
factor  brought  about  directly  through  military  orders 

Tills  sounds  extremely  ridiculous  to  us.  How  could  a  patient 
EUflering  from  disease  or  a  mental  ailment  be  expected  to  meet  such 
a  requirement?  For  that  matter,  hew  could  a  man  who  accidentally 
lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  always  prove  that  It  departed  from  him  while 
he  was  acting  under  specific  and  direct  orders? 

It  is  true  that  comparatively  few  persons  are  directly  affected, 
probably  not  more  than  2  000.  This  Isn't  many  when  one  considers 
that  more  than  200,000  officers  served  In  the  World  War.  The 
number  of  men  affected  should  in  itself  dissolve  some  of  the  fog 
once  raised  that  too  manv  officers  were  being  placed  on  the  retired 
lists.  Only  6.500  were  ever  retired;  two-thirds  of  these  were  cruelly 
penalized  by  the  'causative  factor"  regulatk-n.  All  of  them  had 
directly  service-connected  disabilities  and  were  Justly  entitled  to 
the  benefits  they  were  receiving  If  this  vicious  principle  were 
applied  to  enll-sted  men.  we  dare  say  le.ss  than  100.000  men  wo\Ud 
remain  on  the  compensation  rolls.  Realizing  this,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  principle  involved,  enlisted  men  have  supported  the  officers. 
All  major  veteran  organizations  insist  that  the  rights  taken  from 
disabled  emergency  officers  6  years  apo  be  restored. 

So  much  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since  1033.  a  liltle  hlFtory 
is  In  order      Just  after  the  World  War,  eight  classes  of  officers  of 


the  nine  who  served  were  retired  as  provided  by  law— lUi  but  the 

e  rare 
so  were   the  provisionals. 


emergency  Army  officers.     Of  course,  all  Regulars  were  Tlired  for; 


Navy  and  Marine  Corps  emergency  officers  were  also  voted  retire- 
ment, and  at  the  time,  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  now  President,  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  charge  of  personnel. 

Fearing  that  the  retired  ILst  wo\ild  be  loaded  down,  the  War 
Department  dodged  Its  responsibility.  Not  until  1928  was  special 
legislation  enacted.  When  Congress  then  created  a  special  retired 
list  for  emergency  officers  It  did  so  without  discriminating  between 
officers  and  enlisted  men  It  recognized  that,  by  reason  of  their 
rank,  officers  were  entitled  to  higher  compensation,  thus  foUow- 
Ing  an  established  policy  of  the  Nation. 

In  1933  the  then  solicitor  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  at  the 
behest  of  the  President's  economy  committee,  headed  by  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  Wall  Street  speculator,  wrote  the  Economy  Act.  The 
solicitor  could  not  get  rid  of  all  those  then  on  retired  lists  because 
the  principle  of  retirement  was  too  well  established.  He.  therefore, 
wrote  into  the  Economy  bill  the  right  of  retirement,  but  with  It 
went  his  pet  brain  child,  the  "causative  factor"  provision. 

Everybody  rememliers  the  conditions  under  which  that  outra- 
per  us  bill  became  law.  Few  legislators  knew  what  It  was  all  about. 
Soon  thereafter,  49  Senators  who  voted  when  the  bill  was  consid- 
ered. In  answer  to  a  query,  wrote  that  they  did  not  realize  what 
this  "causative  factor"  requirement  would  do;  those  who  opposed 
and  some  others  were  not  asked  about  their  views.  To  relieve  the 
intolerable  situation,  an  amendatory  measure  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  both  Houses  In  1937.  but  was  vetoed  so  near  the 
close  of  a  session  Congress  could  not  then  express  its  wlU. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  have  the  courts  declare  the  require- 
ment Invalid.  Another  section  of  the  Economy  Act.  however,  fore- 
stalled relief  because  it  said  that  no  court  could  review  any  admin- 
istrative action  under  the  law.  The  case  has  gone  all  the  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  It  has  never  been  considered  on  ita  merits 
because  the  law  says  that  no  review  is  permls.sible. 

Lpei.slat:on  is  therefore  necessary.  Only  1,500  of  the  original  list 
retained  their  rights.  About  300  of  the  men  stricken  from  the  roll 
have  met  the  requirement.  It  took  some  of  them  6  years  to  do  It. 
A  thousand  of  these  officers  have  died.  The  balance  who  ask  to  be 
restored  through  the  George  and  Edminston  bills  all  suffer  from 
directly  service-connected  disabUities.  They  are  drawing  compensa- 
tion along  with  enlisted  men. 

Practically  all  enlisted  men  who  suffered  from  the  Economy  Act 
have  had  their  rights  restored.  The  disabled  emergency  offlcera 
should  have  the  same  consideration. 

Last  year  the  new  Defense  Act  granted  the  retirement  privileges 
to  emergency  Army  officers  who  may  be  hereafter  disabled,  provided 
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they  are  on  emergency  duty  for  &  period  In  exceaa  of  30  days.  Dis- 
abled emergency  officers  In  the  future,  therefore,  wtU  receive  retire- 
ment with  pay  Disabled  officers  of  the  paat  have  been  retired  with 
pay  and  this  handfxil  of  World  War  disabled  who  have  had  their 
riKhts  Rnatch<»d  from  them  mvtst  be  restored  to  the  roll. 

Criticisms  of  the  first  retirement  law  for  these  officers  have  been 
met  In  the  legislation  now  pending.  The  National  Tribune  has 
reason  to  believe  that  If  both  Houses  of  Congress  act  promptly  the 
President  will  this  time  favor  the  measxire.  He  will  have  the  true 
facts  laid  before  him.  so  that  he  niay  fxilly  understand  the  Justice 
of  the  legislation. 

The  "causative  factor"  provision  of  the  Economy  Act  Is  a  blot  on 
It'Klslatlon  which  has  been  enacted  for  disabled  veterans  of  our 
country's  wars.     It  U  time  for  Congress  to  remove  the  stain. 


LaGuardia  Chuckles  About  Terror  Plot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

^.^^  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

T\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  18,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON     (PA.)     OBSERVER    OP 

JANUARY   17,   1940 


Mr  PADDIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  activities  of  the  P.  B.  I.  in 

uncovering  the  plot  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  be  of  little  concern  to  those  in  the  great 
metropolitan  centers,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  small  towns  throughout  this  Nation.  I 
include  in  my  remarks  upon  this  subject  the  following  edi- 
torjal  from  the  Washington  Observer,  Washington.  Pa.,  of 
January  17.  1943.  which  I  believe  is  typical  of  the  opinion  of 
the  average  American  upon  this  subject: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (Pa  )  Observer  of  January  17,  1940] 

LACU.MtOIA    CHUCKLES    ABOITT   TERROR    PLOT 

Mayor  LaOuarrtla  Is  repwr^e'l  as  chuolcllng  about  the  arrest  of 
17  men  In  New  Yortc  City  for  allt-ged  participation  In  the  planning 
of  plots  against  the  United  States  Ctovernment  and  stating  that 
such  ft  small  i?roup  could  really  accomplush  little 

It  Is  leaders  of  the  type  of  Mayor  LaOuardla.  who  pose  as  liberals 
but  are  really  opportunists,  whc  are  responsible  to  a  great  degree 
for  the  unrest  and  dlsturl)ed  Internal  conditions  which  prevail 
In   the  United  States 

B^•en  though  the  group  under  arrest  may  be  small  In  num- 
bers, the  members  represent  an  element  which  has  been  stirred 
and  agitated  by  the  harangues  of  men  of  the  tyrpe  of  Mayor 
LaOuardla      They  have  helped  sow  the  seed  of  discontent 

The  Christian  Front  members  in  New  York  are  only  one  of  too 
num'Tous  contingents  of  like  caliber  spread  over  the  land. 

Harry  Bridges,  an  alien,  ts  permitted  to  assume  latx3r  leadership 
on  the  contest  and  agitate  thou-sands  upon  thousands  of  workers. 
He  has  been  quoted  repeatedly  as  being  opposed  to  the  American 
way  and  favoring  dominatloii  of  all  groups  by  the  workers. 

David  Lasaer.  of  the  Workers'  Alliance,  stamped  with  the  taint 
of  communism,  is  permitted  to  go  to  Washington  and  organize 
marches  and  demonstrations.  He  has  been  a  close  friend  of 
Aubrey  Williams,  one  of  the  New  Deal  leaders  In  the  W.  P.  A.  and 
N    Y    A 

Addressing  a  Workers"  Alliance  meeting  in  New  York  City,  Lasser 
this  week  said  the  organization  was  "no  longer  satl.sfled  to  struggle 
for  miserable  relief  or  W  P  A  jobs  '  He  said  the  new  pros^ram 
of  the  organization  was  to  obtain  a  guaranteed  minimum  income 
of  W,000  a  year  for  every  American  family. 

The  American  Student  Union  League,  which  has  received  the 
blessini?  of  Mrs  Roosevelt,  at  a  convention  recently  refused  to 
stamp  Russia  as  the  aggressor  In  Its  war  on  Finland  Its  leaders 
were  charged  l>efore  the  Dies  committee  with  being  radical. 

Communists  hold  posts  of  leadership  In  a  large  number  of  the 
C  I  O.  unions  and  are  permitted  to  foment  strikes  and  create 
BUlfe  and  foment  discontent  which   is  their  sole  aim. 

Perhaps  Mayor  LaGuardia  can  chuckle.  It  would  t)e  easy  for 
him  to  laugh  at  most  anything. 

But  serious  Americans  and  those  who  are  Interested  In  the 
maintenance  of  freedom  of  speech,  religion,  and  Initiative  and 
enterprise,  we  do  not  Iwlleve  are  inclined  to  laugh  about  such  a 
condition  of  affairs. 

•Little  drops  of  water  and  little  grains  of  sand  make  the  mighty 
ocean  and  the  pleasant   land." 

A  combination  of  all  the  radical  and  crackpot  groups  would 
really  threaten  Xhe  peace  of  our  Nation  and  Its  stabUlty. 


Hawaii— An  Historical  Review  of  Its  Annexation 
to  the  United  States  and  Organization  As  An 
Incorporated  Territory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING 

DELEGATE  FROM   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  18.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  W    KING.  DELEGATE  FROM  HAWAII 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  me  before  the  Columbia  Historical  Society  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  Wednesday.  January  17.  1940: 

As  the  Delegate  In  Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  I  f\nd 
It  frequently  necessary  to  explain  Just  where  the  Islands  are.  what 
they  are.  and  how  they  came  to  be  a  part  of  the  United  States.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to  tell  the  story  of  Hawaii  to 
so  representative  a  group  of  fellow  citizens  I  am  happy  to  know 
by  your  invitation  to  me.  that  your  interest  In  historical  matters 
Includes  the  romantic,  even  If  brief,  history  of  Hawaii. 

The  popular  picture  of  Hawaii,  created  by  our  tourist  advertising 
over  a  number  of  years.  Is  out  of  focus  In  Its  overemphasis  on  the 
glamor  and  beauty  of  the  Islands.  It  Is  also  true  that  amazing  mis- 
conceptions prevail  about  our  people  and  our  status  under  the 
American  flat?  Despite  a  very  friendly  Interest  toward  Hawaii.  It 
Is  not  uncommon  to  find  people  who  place  us  In  the  Orient,  or  even 
the  Caribbean;  who  assume  we  were  once  a  colony  of  Spain,  or 
use  foreign  coinage  or  stamps:  In  fact,  are  not  quite  American  I 
am  frequently  addressed  as  the  Hawaiian  consul  or  even  ambassa- 
dor, and  our  pmsltion  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
lncorf>crated  territory  thereof,  is  frequently  overlooked 

It  l.s  our  misfortune  that  there  are  no  longer  any  territories  on 
the  mainland — the  last  one.  Arizona  having  been  admitted  as  a 
State  in  1912.  The  position  of  a  Terrltorj'  has  therefore  become 
111  defined,  now  that  the  only  remaining  Territories  are  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  29  of  the  48  sovereign  States  served 
their  apprenticeship  as  Territories;  that.  In  fact,  the  precedent  of 
establishing  a  territorial  form  of  government  was  Inaugurated  by 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  even  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion created  a  United  States  of  America  in  its  present  form 

When  Amer:ca  completed  Its  expansion  across  the  continent  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  there  was  a 
lull  of  two  or  three  decades  Then  the  Spanish-American  War 
precipitated  a  new  and  ditlerent  kind  of  expansion,  an  adventure  In 
imperialism  that  carried  the  American  flag  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  North  American  continent.  Of  all  the  communities  this  "course 
of  empire"  added  to  the  Nation  during  and  since  that  war,  Hawaii 
and  .American  Samoa  alone  came  in  by  their  own  volition.  Like 
Texas.  Hawaii  was  annexed  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress.  Hawaii 
was  not  a  prize  of  conquest,  nor  did  It  l>ecome  an  American  property 
through  purchase.  Nor  was  Hawaii  a  vacant  land  acquired  through 
discovery  and  settlement  As  an  independent  nation  It  negotiated 
a  treaty  of  annexation  with  the  United  States,  and  on  terms  mu- 
tually acceptable  consummated  the  purposes  of  that  treaty  by  a 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress 

Alone  among  these  recent  acquisitions  Hawaii  followed  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  In  the  development  of  new  areas  and  was  promptly 
organized  as  an  Incorporated  Territory,  with  a  local  government 
Mmilar  to  that  of  the  then  existing  three  Territories  of  Oklahoma. 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  At  a  later  date  Alaska  was  also  organized 
as  a  Territory 

With  the  pas.sage  of  the  years,  with  the  admission  of  the  mainland 
Territories  to  the  Union  as  States,  leaving  only  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
In  the  former  category,  and  because  of  the  continental  habit  of 
mind  of  the  average  American,  there  has  recently  arisen  some  con- 
fusion as  to  the  correct  status  of  a  Territory  There  Is  a  new  tend- 
ency to  consider  "continental  United  States  "  as  a  preferred  part  of 
the  United  States,  as  compared  to  "offshore  areas"  or  "noncontiguous 
Territories.  ■  in  matters  of  national  legislation,  as  though  America 
were  about  to  embark  on  a  colonial  policy  toward  Its  Incorporated 
Territories  because  of  their  physical  separation  from  the  mainland. 

Perhaps  a  review  of  Hawaiian  and  American  his^tory  will  help  to 
clarify  this  confusion  and  establish  the  principle  that.  Insofar  as 
Hawaii,  at  least,  is  concerned,  no  such  colonial  treatment  can  be 
Justified  The  annexation  of  Hawaii  and  Its  Incorporation  as  a  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  was  the  climax  of  nearly  a  hundred  years 
of  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  With  your  kind  Indulgence, 
I  shall  review  the  high  lights  of  this  long  and  close  association 

The  birth  of  Hawaii  as  a  nation  from  Its  previous  feudal  state  fol- 
lowed closely  after  Its  discovery  to  the  western  world  in  1T78  by  thm 
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English  navleator.  Capt.  James  Cook.  The  con.«iolldatlon  of  the  dif- 
ferent Islands  under  one  rule  was  accomplished  by  the  great 
Hawaiian  chief.  Kamehameha.  His  dynasty  and  that  of  an  allied 
chielly  family  ruled  over  Hawaii  as  a  lOngdom  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years. 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  this  period  America  took  the  leading 
part  m  upholding  the  Hawaiian  government  against  the  turbulence 
of  foreign  residents — Americans  and  others — and  the  intrigues  of 
local  representatives  of  foreign  nations.  While  the  Hawaiian  king- 
dom was  fighting  to  maintain  Itself  against  the  cupidity  of  the 
European  nations — sometimes  of  their  agents  rather  than  of  the 
governments  themselves — it  was  America  that  consistently  held 
out  a  supporting  hand;  that  took  a  stand  against  foreign  interfer- 
ence with  the  affairs  of  the  little  nation;  that  advised  its  rulers  how 
to  meet  the  recurring  emergencies  of  French  demands,  of  British 
arrot;ance.  and  of  Russian  efforts  at  Infiltration. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  group  of  Christian  missionaries  In  1820. 
followed  by  several  later  reenforcements,  comprising  devoted  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  from  practically  every  New  England  State  and 
many  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  set  the  pattern  of  Hawaiian  life 
along  American  lines.  Indeed,  the  cultural  foundation  of  Hawaii 
today  Is  New  England  culture  superimposed  on  the  old  Polynesian 
concepts  of  the  native  Hawaiian'?. 

The  rapid  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the  Hawaiian  people,  the 
high  degree  of  confidence  In  which  the  Hawaiian  rulers  held  the 
early  missionaries,  gave  the  latter  great  power  during  the  formative 
years  of  Hawaii's  monarchlal  period.  This  thoroughly  American  ele- 
ment in  Hawaii  not  only  offset  the  efforts  of  the  smaller  British 
colony  and  other  foreign  groups  but  also  exercised  a  strong  influence 
In  the  United  States  In  favor  of  Hawaii. 

B?sldes  the  missionaries  themselves,  there  were  other  Americans 
settling  In  the  Islands,  engaged  In  business  and  trade.  My  own 
New  England  ancestor  came  to  Hawaii  In  1793.  nearly  30  years  be- 
fore the  missionaries,  and  was  one  of  the  first  king's  foreign  ad- 
visers. Although  these  traders  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  with 
the  missionaries  In  all  things,  their  Jealousy  of  any  other  foreign 
Influence  added  that  much  more  weight  to  the  Americanization  of 
Hawaii,  which  had  begun  long  before  the  United  States  had  crossed 
the  Mississippi  River. 

The  American  Navy  was  another  p>owerful  force  In  keeping  the 
Islands  out  of  the  hands  of  other  nations  until  the  inevitable 
workings  of  destiny  brought  Hawaii  under  the  American  flag. 
Hawaiian  history  has  on  Its  roll  of  honor  the  names  of  several 
famous  naval  commanders  who  came  to  Hawaii's  rescue  in  the 
many  crises  that  agitated  Its  cotirse  as  an  Independent  nation.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  British  naval  officer  had  hauled  down  the 
Hawaiian  flag  and  hoisted  the  British  flag  In  Its  stead,  and  before 
his  superior  had  arrived  to  repudiate  his  action  and  restore  Ha- 
waiian sovereignty,  an  American  commodore — Kearney— protested 
vigorously  and  received  members  of  the  Hawaiian  royal  family  with 
full  honors  as  evidence  of  his  refusal  to  recognize  the  British  rule. 
As  early  as  1826  United  States  naval  commanders,  then  practically 
roving  ambassadors  of  their  country,  were  advising  the  native  gov- 
ernment, acting  as  referees  in  disputes  involving  foreigners  and  the 
government,  and  supporting  law  and  order  against  these  who  would 
have  liked  to  have  left  the  Ten  Commandments  behind  th?m  when 
they  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Capt.  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones 
and  Captain  Finch:  Commodores  Downes.  Kennedy.  Read,  and 
Kearney  (already  mentioned);  and  Commodore  Wilkes,  whose  ex- 
ploring expedition  added  so  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
Pac-flc  area,  are  great  names  In  Hawaiian  history,  as  they  are 
honorable  names  In  American  history. 

In  addition  to  these  many  bonds  that  drew  Hawaii  and  America 
together,  at  first  cultural  and  later  economic  as  well,  there  were 
many  political  ties,  treaties,  and  trade  agreements,  and  abortive 
efforu  at  a  complete  union  of  the  two  countries.  As  early  as  1842 
Dan  el  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  paved  the  way  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Hawaiian  independence  by  declaring  It  to  be  the  s?nse  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  Government  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  (as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  then  called)  ought 
to  be  respected;  that  no  power  ought  to  take  possession  of  the 
islands,  either  as  a  conquest  or  for  the  purpose  of  colonization:  and 
that  no  power  ought  to  seek  for  any  tindue  control  over  the  existing 
government  or  any  exclusive  prlvUeges  or  preferences  in  matters  of 
commerce." 

The  same  sentiments  were  expreased  In  President  Tyler's  message 
to  Congress  of  Deceml>er  30.  1842;  and  In  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  written  by  John  Qulncy  Adams  This 
strong  stand  bv  the  United  States  soon  led  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  declare  Jointly  that  they  "taking  into  consideration  the 
existence  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  of  a  government  capable  of 
providing  for  the  regularity  of  its  relations  with  foreign  nations. 
have  thought  It  right  to  engage  reciprocaUy  to  consider  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  as  an  Independent  naUon,  and  never  to  take  posses- 
sion either  directly  or  under  the  tlUe  of  a  protectorate  or  under 
any  other  form,  of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  which  they  are 
composed." 

The  first  formal  steps  toward  annexation  were  made  In  1854,  when 
President  Pierce  Instructed  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  to  commls- 
Blcn  Mr.  D.  L.  Gregg  to  represent  the  United  States  In  Hawaii  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  Kamehameha  III  for  that  purpose.  This 
treaty  of  annexation  was  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Hawaii 
as  a  State  "enjoying  the  same  degree  of  sovereignty  as  other  States 
and  admitted  as  such     •      •     •     to  all  the  righto,  privileges,  and 
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immunities  of  a  State,  on  a  F>erfect  equality  with  other  States  of  the 
Union." 

The  proposed  treatv  was  not  ratified,  and  the  admlaslon  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Union  was  not  con.summated  at  this  time  primarily  because 
of  the  death  of  Kamehameha  III  and  also  because  the  representa- 
tives of  Hawaii  insisted  upon  being  admitted  as  a  State.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  efforts  were  made  to  persuade  the  Hawaiian  officials 
to  accept  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  Territory,  which  these  offi- 
cials, and  especially  King  Kamehameha  III.  refused  to  do. 

The  letter's  successor,  Kamehameha  IV,  terminated  the  negotia- 
tions, but  during  their  course  the  Hawaiian  atithoritles  frankly 
stated  that  they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  their  country 
might  constitute  an  Integral  portion  of  the  great  North  American 
Republic  and  were  willing  to  cede  to  the  United  States  "all  of  Its 
(Hawaii's)  territories,  to  be  held  by  them  (the  United  States)  In 
full  sovereignty,  subject  to  the  same  constitutional  provisions  as 
other  States  of  the  American  Union." 

But  thev  were  unwilling  to  forego  the  "rights  and  privileges  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  in 
all  respects  with  other  American  citizens." 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, Secretary  Marcv,  In  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  pledges 
by  the  United  States,  stated  that  "it  will  be  the  object  of  the 
United  States,  if  clothed  with  the  sovereignty  of  that  country 
(Hawaii),  to  promote  its  growth  and  prosperity." 

Although  the  matter  of  annexation  lay  dormant  for  the  time 
being,  the  general  attitude  of  all  American  Secretaries  of  State 
following  Secretary  Marcy  was  that  the  United  States  had  a  spe- 
cial Interest  In  Hawaii  and  would  not  permit  the  kingdom  to 
come  vinder  the  control  of  any  other  power.  In  the  meantime  the 
economic  relations  of  the  two  countries  became  ever  closer.  Amer- 
ica's dominance  of  Hawaii's  trade  and  commerce  Increasing  steadily. 
As  Industries  were  developed  In  the  Islands  the  nearest  and  most 
logical  market  for  their  products  was  America.  The  converse  was 
equally  true  that  the  natural  source  of  supply  for  all  the  com- 
modities Hawaii  needed  Was  also  America. 

This  mutual  dependence  led  to  the  sighing  of  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity  In  1875,  effective  the  following  year,  which  made  Hawaii 
In  effect  a  unit  of  the  American  economy.  The  treaty  gave  the 
people  of  Hawaii  a  sense  of  security  in  their  trade  with  Amer- 
ica previously  lacking,  and  brought  about  a  further  development 
of  their  principal  industry,  the  production  of  sugar  from  sugar- 
cane, now  assured  of  a  place  in  America's  protected  market.  The 
treaty  greatly  Increased  Hawaii's  demand  for  American  goods,  now 
I  granted  a  preferred  place  In  the  Hawaiian  market;  and  likewise 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the  exclusive  right  to  use  Pearl  Harbor 
as  a  naval  base. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  know  that  during  the  discussions  which 
preceded  the  treaty,  the  King  of  Hawaii.  Kalakaua,  was  the  guest 
of  Congress  at  a  Joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  ex- 
change compliments  with  the  Speaker.  This  Incident  is  recorded 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  Forty-third  Congress,  second 
session. 

In  1893  a  local  revolution  overthrew  the  Hawaiian  monarchy, 
and  set  up  a  temporary  government  In  Its  place.  Its  policies  were 
stated  in  a  proclamation  announcing  the  abrogation  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government  to 
exist  until  terms  of  union  with  the  United  Slates  had  been  nego- 
tiated and  agreed  upon.  Following  out  this  program,  the  Presi- 
dent. Sanford  B.  Dole,  dispatched  commissioners  to  Washington 
with  Instructions  to  negotiate  a  treaty  "by  the  terms  of  which 
full  and  complete  political  union  may  be  secured  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 

President  Harrison  approved  of  the  principle  of  annexation  and 
designated  Secretary  of  State  John  W.  Poster  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Stales.  In  the  conferences  with  Secretary  Foster  the 
Hawaiian  commissioners  Insisted  that  Hawaii  be  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  State.  Secretary  Foster  replied  that  "bringing  Hawaii 
Into  the  Union"  was  the  main  objective,  and  that  while  not  adverse 
to  statehood,  a  treaty  providing  therefor  would  occasion  debate  and 
delay.  He  said  that  Hawaii,  by  asking  for  annexation,  had  demon- 
strated Its  confldence  In  the  United  States  and  could  rest  assured 
that  If  annexed  this  confldence  would  be  Justified. 

The  Hawaiian  commlsloners  were  evidently  convinced  by  Secre* 
tary  Poster's  argiiments.  and  of  his  sincerity,  for  they  modified  their 
first  request  and  submitted  Instead  one  for  "full  and  complete  po- 
litical union"  of  Hawaii  with  the  United  States  "as  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States."  Upon  receipt  of  this  formal  request.  Secre- 
tary Foster  suggested  that  the  latter  phrase  t>e  omitted,  on  the 
ground  that  details  Involved  therein  would  delay  action  by  Con- 
gress and  offered  as  an  alternative  that  the  treaty  should  contain 
a  provision  that  Hawaii  should  "be  Incorporated  Into  the  United 
States  as  an  Integral  part  thereof." 

To  this  change  the  Hawaiian  commissioners  were  reluctant  to 
agree,  but  after  consulting  the  Century  Dictionary,  wherein  "Inte- 
gral "was  defined  as  "relating  to  a  whole,  composed  of  parU,  spatially 
distinct  (as  a  human  body  of  head,  trunk,  and  limbs)  or  of  distinct 
units  "  With  instrlnsic — deflned  as  "belonging  as  a  part  to  the  whole, 
and  not  a  mere  appendage  to  It"— given  as  a  synonym,  they  ac- 
cepted the  proposed  mcdiflcatlon.  The  dictionary  gave  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  correct  use  of  "Integral"  the  sentence:  "All  the  Teu- 
tonic states  in  Britain  became  first  dependencies  of  the  West  Saxon 
King    then  mtegral  parU  of  the  kingdom,"     The  clarlflcaUon  cf 
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the  dfftnitlon  of  lnt«?riU  was  considered  extremely  important  by 
Vu-  Ha*ftlian  c-mmKsioners,  becnusc  though  desirous  of  annexa- 
tion itiey  did  not  wish  Hawaii  to  be  a  mere  appendage  or  possession 
or  th«  United  States  in  exchange  Xor  Its  existing  sovereign  status. 

PrfSldt-nl    Harrlfcon    wa*   v»ry    much    pleaaed    with    the    Ueuty    aa 
finally  drawn.     In  uan&mlf.lng  It  to  the  Senate  on  Februar>-   15, 

18»3.  he  Mid: 

"Oiily  two  coursen  are  nom-  open:  One.  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
tecV>mte  by  the  United  SUtes  and  the  other  annexation  full  and 
complete  1  think  the  latter  course,  which  has  been  adopted  m  the 
treaty  wiU  be  highly  promotive  of  the  t>cst  Interests  of  the  Ha- 
waiian people  and  w  the  only  one  that  will  adequately  secure  the  1 
tnt*reaU  of  the  United  Stat«-»  '  .       .     ♦v,-    I 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  prior  to  the    | 
expiration   of   President   Harrisons  term   on   March   3.    1893      Pr.  s:-    i 
dent  Cleveland    hi»  siicceasor    withdrew  the  treaty  from  cons.dra- 
tlon  by  ihe  Senate      Instead,  he  directed  an  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  dethronement  ..f  Queen  LlUuolcalanl.  ptu-ticu-    , 
Urly  with  reference  to  charges  ihit  American  diplom:\tiC  agent-s  had 
taken  an  undue  part  In  the  revolution  that  abolished  the  monarchy 
and   that   the   naval   fcrrej*  of  the   United  States   had   assisted   the 
rebeU      On   the   baais  of   the  reptrt   nf   Commis.sioner   Blount,    the 
President   declined    lurther    to    ntgotiate    for    annexation    and    de- 
manded tliat  the  Qtieen  be  restored  to  her  throne 

This  the  provi.slonul  Government  of  Hawaii  refused  to  do.  and  pro- 
ceeded to  transform  itself  Into  a  permanent  govL-rnment  as  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii  As  of  July  4  18»4.  Hawaii  adopted  a  con- 
•Ututi.  n.  one  article  of  which  provided  for  the  making  of  "a 
treaty  of  politlCHl  or  commernal  union  betwe.-n  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  and  the  United  States  •  It  was  undoubtedly  In  the  rnlnds 
of  the  Hawaiian  leaders  that,  despite  President  Cleveland's  opposi- 
tion the  argument  of  event.s  would  stioner  or  later  fo.-ce  the  issue. 
Almost  immediately  aft«T  the  Inaugtiratlon  of  President  McKmley 
a  new  annexation  commission  was  accredited  to  Washington  by 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii  and  reopened  negotiations  with  Secretary 
of  State  John  Sherman  The  Hawaiian  comml.ssioners  requested 
that  annexation  be  expressed  In  terms  of  the  Harrison  trenty. 
namely,  that  Hawaii  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  "as  an 
Integral  part  thereof  Secretary  Sherman  agreed,  and  a  treaty 
WHS   dmfted   incorporating   that    phraseology   In    Us  provisions. 

President  McKlnlev  transmitted  this  treaty  to  th  •  Senate  with 
a  letter  dated  December  6.  1897.  in  which  he  said  that  Hawaii 
was  realizing  a  purpose  held  by  the  Hawaiian  people  and  pro- 
claimed by  .-^ucceHsive  Hawaiian  Governments  through  some  70  yars 
of  their  virtual  dependence  upon  the  bonevolt-nt  protection  of  the 
United  States.  Under  such  circtxrastances.  annexation  is  not  a 
change    It  is  a  consummation." 

He  further  stated  that  "if  the  treaty  Is  confirmed,  as  every  con- 
alderatlon  of  dignity  and  honor  requires,  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
will  ^ee  to  It  that  •  •  •  the  moet  Just  prov.sicns  for  self-rule 
In  local  matters,  with  the  largest  political  liberties  as  an  Integral 
part  of  our  Nation  will  be  accorded  the  Hawallans.  No  les«  is  due 
to  a  p«x)ple  who  •  *  '  come  of  their  free  wUl  to  merge  their 
destinies  In  our  body  politic." 

In  the  meantime  war  with  Spain  was  brewing  and  became  an 
actuiUty  Hawaii  and  lU  people  threw  themselves  Into  the  fray 
as  though  already  a  part  of  the  Ur.lt. d  States,  and  were  as  wild 
with  eiithuslaaiu  as  anv  American  community,  greetinf?  the  trans- 
ports and  naval  vess«.>ls  en  route  to  and  from  the  Orient  with  every 
hosplt.ilny.  official  and  private  The  Hawaiian  Government  dls- 
rt-Karded  every  tenet  of  International  law  In  putting  Its  services. 
especttUly  the  use  of  the  port  of  Honolulu,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  military  forces,  and  laid  lu>en  open  to  any  reprisal 
Which  Spam  might  wi.sh  to  make 

The  Hawaiian  people  accepted  xhc  possible  con.sequenccs  of  their 
unneutrRllty  with  open  eyes,  for  they  felt  themselves  so  much  a 
part  of  America  as  u>  make  the  wr\r  a.s  much  their  own  as  though 
they  had  bv  formal  treaty  allied  thepiselves  with  the  United  States. 
Had  annexation  not  been  accomplished,  no  doubt  punitive  meas- 
urei«  of  some  sort  would  have  be-'n  evoked  against  the  little 
Hawaiian  community 

The  treaty  so  strongly  endorsed  by  President  McKlnley  con- 
tinued to  langULsh  in  the' Senate,  until  th?  m.<»rch  of  events  became 
too  strong  The  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  extended  America  across 
the  Pacific  and  made  Hawaii  es.sential  to  Americas  new  role  In  the 
world  Annexation  was  finally  consummated  In  these  war  days 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  accepting,  ratifying.  <uid  confirm- 
ing the  cep.slcn  bv  the  Hawaiian  Government.  Ttie  cession  re- 
ferred to  was  the  resolution  of  the  Hawaiian  Snate  containing  the 
full  text  of  the  pending  treaty,  and  for  Hawaii  accepting,  ratifying, 
and  confirming  that  document 

The  treatv  provded  that  "these  l«=land»  shall  be  Incorporated  into 
the  Un.ted  isiates  as  an  integral  part  theret>f  and  the  ratification  of 
that  treaty  by  the  Hawaiian  Sen.ite  as  required  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  is  referred  to  In  the  Joint  resihitlon  of 
annexation  as  the  cession  on  the  part  of  Hawaii  upon  which  the 
joint  re^^lutlon  was  based  The  Joint  resolution,  therefore,  tncor- 
ponited  Into  Itself  the  said  basis  of  annexation  as  much  as  though 
the  rt-.*olutlon  Itself  hud  contained  the  above  phrase 

The  Joint  resolution  was  finally  adopted  by  Congres*  on  July  7. 
\tsM  The  formallf.es  attending  annexation  were  not  effected,  how- 
ever until  Au>;ust  12  18»8  when  Harold  M  Sewall,  Minister  of  the 
United  Stats"to  Hawaii,  presented  a  rerttnod  copy  of  the  resolution 
to  President  Dole,  and  the  sovereignty  and  property  of  the  Republic 
of  H  I'.v  >:i  wa.*  transferred  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr  SewaM  s  :!<.>ii ucticns  from  Secretary-  of  State  W  P  Day.  con- 
tained in  the  latter  8  letter  of  July  8.  1898,  read,  in  part,  as  foUows: 


"Herewith  a  copy  of  a  Joint  res4ilutlon  of  Congress  for  annexing 
the  Hawaiian  Islai  ds  to  the  United  States. 

"By  the  preamble  to  this  resolution  it  is  recited  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  has  in  due  form  signified  its  conbcnt 
In  the  manner  provided  bv  its  constitution  'to  cede"      •      •      • 

"These  recitals,  it  will  be  observed,  arc  made  In  the  language  or 
the  treaty  of  annexation,  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  16th  day 
of  June  1397  They,  as  well  as  the  other  terms  of  the  treaty,  were 
advisedly  Incorporated  in  the  Joint  resolution  because  they  embody 
the  terms  of  cession  which  have  not  only  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  Government  but  which  have  also  been  ratified  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  The  Joint  resolution,  therefore, 
accepts  ratifies,  and  confirms  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  the 
cession  formerly  agreed  to  and  approved  by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii. 

At  the  ceremony  in  Honolulu,  when  presenting  the  certified  copy 
of  the  Joint  resolution  of  annexation  to  President  Dole.  Minister 
Sewall  said:  "ThU  Joint  resolution  ratifies  and  confirms  the  cca^lon 
formally  con?entcd  to  and  approved  by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii." 

President  Dole.  In  reply,  said:  ^  ^  .^ 

"A  treaty  of  political  union  having  been  made  and  the  cession, 
fcmallv  consented  to  by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  having  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  of  America.  I  now.  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Hawaiian  bcdv  politic,  and  with  full  confidence  in  the  honor, 
lu'tfce  and  friendship  of  the  American  people,  yield  up  to  you  as 
representative  of  the  United  SUtes  the  sovereignty  and  public  prop- 
erty of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  " 

After  the  salute  to  the  Hawaiian  flag  and  its  lowering.  Mr.  Sewall 

"Mr  President.  In  the  name  of  the  United  States.  I  accept  the 
transfer  of  the  sovereignty  and  property  of  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 

The  American  fl.ig  was  then  hols*ed  and  saluted.  The  Minister 
then  congratulated  "hb:  fellow  countrymen"  on  the  consummation 
of  the  national  policies  of  the  two  countries. 

Thus  annexation  was  accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  prece- 
dent establl.'-hed  when  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  S'^ate  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress.     In  annexing 
Hawaii    In    this   manner.    Congress   did   not    have   the   authority    to 
alter   the    term.''    acre-d    upon    in    the   pendlne    treaty.     The    Joint 
resolution  specifically  "accepts,  ratifies,  and  confirms  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  the  cession  formerly  agreed  to  and  approved 
by   the   Republic   of   Hawaii  "     The   only   crs.":lon   to  which   Hawaii 
had  agreed  was  that  provided  by  the  treaty.     If  the  nature  of  the 
at-reement  had  been  changed  by  Congress,  both  parties  woiUd  have 
had  to  signify  their  acceptance  of  the  new  conditions. 
I       In  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  provisions,  and  of  the  assurances  by 
the  responsible  .^pckesmf^n  cf  the  National  Government.  Congrc'^^s. 
by  the  act  rf  April  30.  1900.  organlzTd  Hawaii  as  an  Incorporated 
'    Territory  of  the  United  States.     American  citizenship  was  extended 
'    to  all  the  citizens  of  the  former  republic,  all  Federal  laws  becamo 
applicable  to  the  islands,  and  a  territorial  government  was  set  up 
in  accordance  with  American  practice  for  the  precedliig  113  years. 
i        This  Is  the  story  in  brief  of  the  background  of  Hawaii  for  the 
I    years  preceding  annexation,  cf  the  steps  that  led  to  Its  annexation 
I    by  a  Joint  resolution,  and  of  its  present  status  as  an  incorporated 
Territory  of  the  United  States  and  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation. 
1    I  was  present   in  the  palac"   grounds  when   the   Hawaiian   flag  was 
'    hauled   down,    never   again   to  be    the   banner   of    an    Independent 
!    nation,  but  contlntied  In  use  as  our  "state"  flag.     I  saw  the  Amer- 
ican flag  hoisted  in  its  stead    and  sensed,  even  though  but  a  boy, 
the  feeling  of  pride,   and   relief   and  sectirlty  that  that   cercmcny 
brought    to   the   people   of  the   islands. 

Annexation  brought  no  great  changes  and  required  no  material 
readjustments,  because  Hnwaiis  past  comprised  no  period  of  domi- 
nation by  anv  foreign  nation.  The  ancient  Polynesian  culture  of 
Iti  native  people,  the  contributions  of  immigrant  group?",  add  cclor 
and  variety  to  the  local  scene  But  Hawaii's  Institutions  and  way 
of  life,  its  customs  and  standards  of  behavior,  were  rooted  in  English 
and  American  patterns  long  before  annexation  took  place  I  my- 
self Illustrate  that  fact,  born  in  Hawaii  of  Scotch.  New  England, 
and  Hawaiian  ancestry,  descended  In  the  fifth  generation  from  that 
Yankee  sailor  who  settled  in  the  islands  In  1793.  when  George  Wash- 
ington was  still  President  cf  the  United  States,  and  this  city  of 
Washington  had  yet  to  become  the  Capital. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Organic  Act 
passed  for  its  own  government,  Hawaii  simply  took  Its  place  as 
another  Territory  Its  statute  law.  based  en  the  common  law. 
remained  in  fiill' force  where  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Organic  Act  The  reorganiTarion  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment was  ea5ily  carried  out.  because  Hawaii  already  had  most 
features  of  American  povernmental  institutions  including  free 
public  schools,  estiiblishtd  :n  the  islands  scon  after  they  had  been 
Inaugurated  In  Massachusetts  This  year.  1940  marks  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  free  public  education  in  Hawaii.  The 
President  of  the  former  Republic  cf  Hawaii.  Sanford  B  Dole,  son 
of  an  American  missionary  to  the  Islands,  became  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Terrltrry:  the  public  employees  of  the  Republic  con- 
tinued in  their  positions  as  employees  of  the  Territory;  the  people 
of  the  Islands,  already  versed  in  the  principles  and  forms  of  demo- 
cratic government  promptly  organized  along  national  political 
lines  and  bcth  American  political  parties  are  well  represented  in 
Hawaii 

As  a  Terrttorv.  Hawaii  follows  the  precedents  of  American  history. 
Its  people  accept  all  the  responsibilities  of  their  American  citizen- 
ship, both  individually  and  collectively.  They  share  with  all  Amer- 
icans the  full  benefits  cf  American  economic  and  political  Insiitu- 
Tions.  As  a  Territory.  Hawaii  accepts  no  lesser  place  under  the 
flag  than  even  a  State,  except  in  those  bpccific  luiiitaticnjs  appll- 
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cable  to  Its  territorial  .status.  As  a  Territory.  Hawaii  has  fulfilled 
every  possible  test  that  can  be  applied  to  It.  And  finally,  as  a 
Territory.  Hawaii  has  the  right,  by  the  basic  principles  of  cur 
American  democracy,  to  aspire  to  statehood,  and  to  take  for  granted 
that  when  Congress  decides  It  Is  ready  for  statehood  it  will  be 
admitted  into  the  sisterhood  of  States  as  the  forty -ninth  State. 


Statue  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  18.  1940 


DESCRIPTION  BY  DAVID  LYTTN 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  submit,  herewith,  a  description  of  the  Statue 
of  Freedom  which  our  Architect.  Mr.  David  Lynn,  has  very 
kindly  given  me  in  response  to  my  request. 

I  am  placing  this  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
time  so  that  the  Members  of  Congress  may  have  a  convenient 
and  complete  record  of  the  Statue  of  Freedom  available.  I 
am  doing  this  because  I  discovered  recently  a  cons.derable 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  Members  regarding  the  statue  on 
top  of  the  Capitol  dome. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  statue  surmounting  the  dome  of  the  United  S'ates  Capitol, 
and  facing  to  the  east,  is  offlcially  known  as  the  Statue  of  F.'eedom. 
It  Is  19  feet.  6  inches  high.  welRhs  14  985  pounds,  and  cost,  ex- 
clu'=lve  cf  erect  n^  In  place.  $23.796  82. 

The  figure  Is  that  of  a  woman  In  flowing  draperies  with 
her  right  hand  rfst:r.T  upon  the  hilt  of  a  sheathed  sword  and  her 
left  holding  a  wreath  and  grasping  a  Ehl?;d  At  the  waist,  a 
brooch  bearing  the  letters  "U  S"  holds  the  drapery  in  p'.ace.  The 
head  is  covered  by  a  helmet  encircled  with  stars  and  surmounted 
by  a  crest  compcs^d  cf  an  eagles  head  and  a  bold  arrangement  of 
leathers.  svg;;c^tcd  by  the  costume  of  our  Indian  tribes. 

As  a  protection  from  lightning.  10  bronze  points,  tipped  writh 
platinum,  pre  placed  as  follows:  One  on  the  head,  six  on  the  feathers 
In  the  headdretB.  one  on  each  shoulder,  and  one  on  the  shield 

The  statue  waa  de.slgned  by  Thomas  Crawford,  the  father  of 
F  Marlon  Crawford,  the  novelist,  and  the  plaster  motel  for  which 
he  received  $3,000  was  executed  in  the  Crawford  studios  in  Rome. 
Mr.  Crawford  died  in  1357  before  the  model  was  shipped  from  his 
studio  Shipment  was  subsequently  made  on  April  19.  1858.  on 
the  bark  Emiljj  Taylor.  The  bark,  having  sprung  a  leak,  put  into 
Gibraltar  for  repairs,  after  which  the  voyage  was  resumed.  En- 
countering stormy  weather,  leaks  again  developed,  and  part  of  the 
cargo,  such  as  bales  of  rags  and  cases  of  citron,  was  thrown  over- 
board, but  on  the  27ih  of  July,  the  leak  having  increnssd  to  such 
an  extent,  it  was  determined  for  safety  to  put  Into  Bermuda. 
Upon  surveys  held,  the  vessel  was  condemned  and  sold.  The  cargo, 
which  had  oeen  landed  and  stored,  was  finally  forwarded  to  Its 
tlestlnatlon  :i.s  indicated  In  the  records,  which  show  that  in 
December  1858  Tappan  &  Starbuck.  of  New  York,  acting  as  general 
agents  for  the  United  States  in  the  receipt  and  forwarding  of  the 
etatuary.  notified  Captain  Meigs,  in  charge  of  the  work  at  the 
Capitol,  that  the  bark,  G.  W.  Horton,  from  Bermuda,  had  arrived 
with  some  of  the  statuary  on  board.  It  was  not  possible  to  bring 
all  of  the  statuary,  and  as  late  as  March  30.  1809.  the  last  of  the 
statuary,  or  portions  of  the  model,  were  shipped  from  New  York 
to  Washington  by  the  schooner  Statesman. 

The  contract  for  casting  the  statue  In  bronze  was  awarded  to 
Clark  Mills,  who.se  foundry  was  located  In  the  northeast  section  of 
the  D-strlct  of  Columbia  Ju.st  off  the  Bladensburg  Road  and  about  2 
miles  from  Bladensburg,  Md.  On  May  17,  1861,  on  account  of  the 
existing  conditions  due  to  the  Civil  War.  Captain  Meigs,  superin- 
tendent of  construction  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  issued  orders 
to  stop  work  on  the  statTie. 

The  annual  report  of  Thomas  U  Walter,  architect  of  the  Capitol 
extension,  dated  November  1,  1862,  states  that  "the  statue  of 
Freedom,  which  is  Intended  as  the  crowning  feature  of  the  dome, 
Is  completed  and  removed  to  the  grounds  east  of  the  Capitol,  wher? 
It  has  been  placed  on  a  temporary  pedestal  in  order  that  the  public 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  It  before  It  is  raised  to  its 
destined  position. " 

The  hour  of  12  m.  December  2.  1863,  was  selected  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  erection  of  the  statue  in  place  on  the  dome.  Four  of 
the  sections  had  been  previously  raised  to  their  places  and  firmly 
recured  to  the  structure,  leaving  the  fifth  section,  embracing  the 
head  and  shoulders,  to  constitute  the  crowning  feature,  the  hoisting 
and  adjusting  of  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  special  order.  No. 
248.  of  the  War  I>partmeiit,  which  provided  that  at  the  moment  at 
which  a  flag  was  displayed  from  the  statue,  a  national  salute  of  35 


guns  should  be  fired  from  a  field  battery  on  Cnpltol  Hill,  the  last 
gun  from  this  salute  to  be  aiiswered  by  a  similar  salute  from  the  12 
forts  which  at  that  time  constituted  a  line  of  fortifications  siu- 
roundlng  the  city  of  Washington. 

Precisely  at  12  m  on  th?  aforesaid  2d  day  of  December  1863.  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  statvie  was  started  from  the  ground  In 
front  of  the  Capitol  by  means  of  the  steam  hoisting  apparatus  which 
had  been  successfully  used  for  the  construction  of  the  entire  dome, 
and  in  20  minutes  it  reached  the  height  of  300  feet,  when  It  was 
moved  to  Its  place  and  firmly  attached  to  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  figure.  As  soon  as  it  was  adjusted  the  American  flag  was  un- 
furled over  its  head  and  the  national  salute  was  fired. 

The  original  plaster  model  from  which  the  bronze  statue  was 
cast  Is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  old  building  of  the  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  D   C. 


The  Price  of  Hogs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OK   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  18,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CEDAR  RAPIDS  GAZETTE  OF  JANUARY  14. 

1940 


Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  conversation  I  personally  overheard  while  riding 
with  Congressman  Martin  recently  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 
which  is  very  well  set  out  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  of  January  14.  as  follows: 

Washington. — Representative  Tom  Martin,  of  Iowa  City,  learned 
about  Iowa  in  North  Carolln.-i  the  other  day.  In  a  talk  with  a 
private  soldier  who  chauffeured  him  to  meet  a  train.  Martin 
learned  one  of  the  reasons  the  price  of  Iowa  hogs  Is  so  low 

Martin  was  at  Fort  Bragg.  N  C,  on  an  expedition  of  the  Mili- 
tary Aflalrs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  the 
way  to  catch  his  train  back  to  Washington,  he  fell  Into  conversa- 
tion with  the  driver  of  his  car,  which  he  abridges  as  follows, 
quoting    the    soldier: 

"My  father  is  a  farmer  down  In  South  Carolina.  Our  principal 
crop  was  cotton  until  this  new  farm  program  came  along.  Then  we 
took  a  lot  of  our  land  out  of  cotton,  getting  paid  for  doing  so,  and 
put   It   Into   corn." 

"Well,  what  do  you  do  with  your  com?  You  don't  eat  all  of  It 
yourselves,  do  you?" 

"Oh.  no,  sir;  we  feed  It  to  hogs.  We  used  to  raise  70  to  80  hogi 
a  year  ancl  now  we're  getting  up  toward  300." 

"What  do  you  do  with  the  hogs?" 

"We  sell  them  on  the  market,  and  the  price  we're  getting  for 
them  is  terrible.     It's  certainly  not  what  it  used  to  be." 

Then  Martin  asked  a  question  the  soldier  didn't  try  to  answer. 
It  was: 

"Do  you  think  the  killing  of  little  pigs  and  the  reduction  of  corn 
acreage  by  Iowa  farmers  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  price 
you  are  getting  for  your  hoRs?" 

"Now,  that  was  Just  a  casual  conversation,  but  It  shows  what  Is 
happening  down  South  Carolina  way,"  says  Mabtin.  "It  needs  no 
comment  by  me." 


How  Will  the  War  Situation  Aflfect  Unemployment? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  18.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  M    CARMODY,  ADMINISTRATOR,  FEDERAL 
WORKS    AGENCY.    BEFORE   THE   TOWN    HALL   OP   THE   AIR, 

NOVEMBER  9,   1939 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Mr.  John  M.  Car- 
mody.  Federal  Works  Administrator,  discussed  unemploy- 
ment as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  war  situation  over  the 
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Town  Hall  of  the  Air.  and  I  believe  his  remarks  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Coni?rpfs  at  this  time. 
With  the  prmi&sicn  of  the  House,  I  include  his  address  in 
my  remarks. 

Through  the  business  news  these  days  runs  a  new  note  of  buoy- 
ancy and  optimism.  Orders  are  coming  In  arul  Industrial  activity 
Is  close  to  the  1929  level.  Furthermore,  the  repeal  of  th*^  arms  em- 
bargo Is  accompanied  by  Btorlcs  that  England  and  France  are 
plarmlnj?  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  In  this  country  In  the  rour*  of 
the  next  year  on  war  implements  and  supplies  Finally,  on  top 
of  It  all.  come  reports  of  Increased  defense  appropriations  and  a 
new  and  bigger  naval  building  program  It  is  easy  to  lope  perspec- 
tive In  the  dlrzy  irwlrl  of  flsnires  and  reports  and  to  Imagine  our 
major  economic  problems.  Inc'.udir.s  unemployment,  are.  or  soon 
will  be.  solved.  Calm  appraisal  of  il>e  eituatwon  l.s  necessary  Let  s 
drop  the  wishful  and  unrealistic  thinking  and  get  down  to  ca-se.s. 

As  I  have  said,  our  total  production  and  our  total  employment 
are  pructlcally  back  to  the  boom  year  of  1929.  when  only  two  or 
three  million  men  were  nut  of  work  Today  there  are  about  9.000  000 
out  of  work.  Employment  is  almost  laack  to  1929.  but  unemploy- 
ment Is  not.     Why  Is  that? 

Tlie  rea.«on  is  that  the  population  is  still  RTOwinR  There  are 
ab<vjt  800,000  more  workers  'very  year  To  pet  back  to  1929  Is 
not  good  enough,  becaui^e  we  have  ab<ni'.  6  000  000  more  people  look- 
ing for  Job*  In  order  to  take  up  this  extra  6.000  000  we  have  to 
expand  aU  along  the  line. 

What  can  we  expect  from  the  war  boom' 

When  you  add  it  all  up  the  amount  of  new  cash  spending  by 
foreign  nations,  so  far  as  we  can  see  now.  will  not  give  employment 
to  m<>r»  than  half  a  million  men 

I  warmly  endorse  the  statement  of  Eugene  O  Grace,  president  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  when  he  says.  'We  don  t  want  any 
var — we  prefer  pi-ace-  I'd  like  to  see  a  situation  where  wed  ncvrr 
■ell  another  guiv  another  battleship  or  another  projcc'lle.  I"d  like 
to  aee  the  world  stop  destroying  values  and  start  creating  values, 
and  that  would  spell  better  business  profits."  | 

You  and  I  know  that  much  or  our  economic  distress  during 
the  last  10  years  Is  attributable  to  the  dlslocatton.s  arising  from 
the  lA.-^t  grvat  war  If  history  repeat,?  Its  usual  story  we  shall  find 
that  today'3  war  will  actually  add  in  the  long  run  to  the  number 
of  our  unemployed  and  wlU  increase  the  urgency  of  our  unem- 
plovment  problem. 

We  can't  have  any  stistalned  prosperity  without  having  Increased 
purchasing  power.  Tlie  use  of  Idle  stirplus  savings  for  financing 
public  works  stimulates  pr.?fltabie  Industrial  activity,  puts  wages 
in  the  pockets  of  our  workers  and  money  In  the  till  of  the  corner 
grocer 

You  may  wonder  why  the  relief  cost  and  the  W  P.  A.  don't  grow 
smaller  every  time  business  grows  better.  Let  me  give  you  some 
Bgiires 

There  are  9  000.000  unemployed,  more  or  less.  Out  of  these 
9.000  000: 

There  are  2  000  000  en  W    P    A 

There  are.  perha^w.  1.000.000  Idle  workers  In  families  that  have 
one  worker  on  W    P    A. 

There  are  1,000.000  employable  workers  on  direct  relief.  That's 
4.000  000 

That  lea\-es  5.000  000  unemployed  workers  with  no  W  P.  A  Jobs, 
no  W  P  A  relatives,  and  no  direct  relief  Not  many  still  have 
•artn).;s  loft.  How  do  they  live'  Most  of  them  probably  live  on 
their  rtlattvea.  or  by  not  paying  their  grocers  and  landlords.  When 
they  come  to  the  end  of  these  resources,  they  have  to  go  on  relief. 
These  5.000.000  forgotten  men  are  the  reason  that  relief  does  not  go 
down  when  business  goes  up 

Bu.slness  wiU  have  to  hire  not  1.000.000  workers  but  several 
mUlio«  b.'fore  it  cro-saes  this  gap  of  5  OOO  000  and  begins  to  eat 
into  the  number  en  W    P   A   or  straight  relief. 

If  anvor>e  asks  you  "What  are  wc  going  to  do  about  unemploy- 
ment?" You  ask  him  If  he  thinks  business  will  Invest  the  f20  000- 
000  000  annually  »hich  are  required  to  solve  our  unemplo>^nent 
problem. 

Business  men  had  a  shot  of  confidence  this  fall  and  invested  in 
Inventories,  piling  up  goods  on  the  shelves  In  the  hope  of  t)etter  busi- 
ness to  come  Ihe  industrial  production  index  has  gone  up  to  120, 
within  6  points  of  1929.  Yet  most  of  the  experts  do  not  expect  this 
little  boom  to  go  on  much  after  January  1.  because  inventories 
have  run  ahead  of  consumer  buying.  Mr.  Weir  has  called  this  a 
cream-puff  boom  Tlie  same  thin?.  i:i  more  drastic  form,  happened 
in  1937  It  llhistrates  the  fact  that  when  production  gets  too  far 
ahead  of  consumer  buying,  business  has  to  fall  oft  until  buying 
catches  up  ^^ 

Brfore  1920  prl\-ate  Investments  amounted  to  about  $18,000  000  000 
H  jnmr.  but  afte'  19t?9  we  found  that  many  cf  these  Investments  were 
unsound  Tid..v  business  n^n  are  more  cautioxis  I  am  to'.d  that 
•entimeut  In  fiuanci*a  circles  Is  against  bailcUiig  vast  new  muni- 


tions plants  You  can  ask  anyone  in  the  cotton -text  lie  business, 
or  in  sugar  lumber,  canning,  cement,  or  autcmobiles.  how  much 
new  pl.int  is  needed  in  his  hue,  and  he  will  tell  you  it  Is  needed  in 
some  other  line. 

Public  works  and  public  services  have  to  be  u-srd  to  help  fl.I  tne 
gap  that  caimot  be  Qiled  by  sound  private  Investment  We  have 
great  cppcrtunitlrs  fur  the  employment  of  money  and  labor  on 
u.'-iful  public  work. 

There  are  still  hundreds  of  towns  that  nerd  waterwork.s  and 
sewers  to  improve  health.  Increase  property  values,  and  reduce  Arc 
ir^urarco  cofets.  This  country  can  go  In  on  a  large  .'^calc  for  soil 
con'^ervation.  for  prot«:tion  of  forests,  for  control  of  d^?«"^«'  ^"  «^* 
pi'  at  Reliable  authorities  say  wc  are  shcrt  mc  re  than  s.oou.ooo 
dwelling  units  There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  road  that  can  be 
improved  to  the  great  benefit  of  traffic  and  of  the  automobile 
business. 

It  Is  generally  agmed  that  one  of  the  best  exhibits  at  the  New 
York  Worlds  Fair  was  the  Futurama  cf  General  Motors.  This  pic- 
ture of  the  world  of  tomorrow  spread  iKfore  the  e>-es  of  millions 
magnificent  new  superhighways— an  artist's  conception  of  highways 
which  could  only  be  built  as  a  part  of  future  public-works  pro- 
grams- highways  to  be  financed  and  maintained  by  your  Govern- 
ment Had  the  Fi-deral  Government  produced  the  Futurama,  the 
Fultuama  would  have  been  attacK>d  as  outrageous  propaganda  for 
a  continuing  program  of  public  works. 

A  recen'  round-table  discussion  here  in  New  York  City  on  unem- 
ployment, m  which  Wendell  Willkie.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  other 
leaders  in  industry  and  finance  took  part,  unanimously  agreed  that 
"social  gains  of  the  last  few  years  must  be  kept,"  and  'Government 
expenditure  should  make  provision  for  the  unemployed,  even  If  this 
Involves  deficit  financing."  These  conclusions  by  conservative  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers  mark  a  great  advance  In  social  thinking  since 
10  years  ago.  when  the  leaders  of  Industry  and  finance  were  advo- 
cating apple  selling  as  a  cure  for  unemployment. 

Senator  Wagner  and  Mayor  LaGuardia  are  amnng  the  earliest 
advocate*  and  stanchcat  supporters  of  the  idea  of  providing  needed 
employment  by  substantial  programs  of  public  works.  Here  In  their 
home  city,  within  a  few  miles  of  this  hall,  are  three  monuments  to 
their  vision  and  to  their  faith  In  public  enterprise:  Trlborough 
Bridge  built  with  funds  provided  bv  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion; the  linest  air}X)rt  in  the  world,  at  North  Btarh,  built  by  the 
Work  Projects  AdminisU-atlon;  and  Queensbndge  Houses,  financed 
bv  the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  Seme  of  you  may  have 
witnesded  tbe  holing-throueh  cf  the  masniflcent  East  River  mid- 
town  tunnel  here  In  New  York  City  yestercUy. 

In  every  pan  of  the  United  States  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  and 
other  public  works  built  In  the  last  7  years  with  public  funds  have 
Improved  communities  and  provided  needed  employment  to  their 
citizens. 

.Some  of  the  public  works  are  a  self-liquidating  Investment  by 
the  Government:  others  will  pay  the  taxpayers  direct.  It  costs 
money  to  have  malaria;  It  costs  money  to  get  rid  of  it:  but  it  costs 
less  to  put  m  the  W  P.  A.  and  kill  the  mrisquitoes  than  to  go 
on  having  the  disease.  It  costs  money  to  send  thotisands  of  C  C.  C. 
beys  to  fight  forest  fires,  but  it  costs  less  to  stop  the  fires  than 
to  let  them  burn 

Finally,  and  this  Is  the  main  point.  It  costs  the  taxpayers  money 
to  hire  anybcKly.  But  it  is  more  profitable  to  pay  a  man  $1,000  and 
get  useful  work  done  than  to  give  him  $500  and  get  nothing  The 
one  thing  we  can't  afford  Is  letting  workers  sit  Idle,  losing  their 
skill,  their  health,  and  their  courp.ge.  while  the  years  go  by 

In  the  past  7  years  we  have  fidded  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
public  works  to  our  national  weal'h  This  is  a  betu^r  record  than 
we  had  In  the  twenties,  when  we  lost  several  billions  financing 
public  works  and  private  Industrial  plants  In  foreign  countries, 
and  the  foreigners  got  the  public  works  and  the  new  plants.  I 
have  seen  them  in  Germany  with  my  own  eyes. 

We  may  get  some  further  Increase  of  employment  from  war  bu'l- 
nr.-s.  Private  Investment  on  a  sound  basis  might  expand  to  take 
a  million  or  two  more  workers.  But  there  is  no  Plgn  of  any  early 
expansion  of  private  employment  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  wipe 
out  unemployment. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  be  reasonably  prospcrotis  we  also  need 
to  expand  every  Kind  of  internal  improvement  that  we  know  to  be 
profitable  By  hiring  tinemployed  men  to  build  up  our  own 
country  we  can  create  enough  sound  home-made  prosperity  so 
that  we  need  not  base  our  good  times  on  the  ml^fortuacs  of  Europe. 
In  conclusion.  I  want  to  say  that  democracy  here  cannot  be  t>ased 
on  fine  phrases;  It  must  be  based  on  the  conviction  that  democracy 
La  best  because  It  works — It  pirovides  Jobs.  Income,  and  security 

It  is  our  business  as  a  nation  to  see  that  it  does  work.  We  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  tlie  challenge.  Tlie  means  lie  at  hand — the 
stimxilatlon  of  busine.^s.  the  expansion  of  VLe/iil  public  work,  the 
creation  of  a  wide  base  of  purchasing  power  through  programs  of 
work  and  security.  This  Is  the  new  frontier  we  need  to  create  In 
order  to  a.^ure  once  more  the  traditional  right  to  work,  the  right 
to  a  decent  Uving.  and  the  continuation  of  our  democratic  system. 
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Farmer-Labor  A.ssociafion  of  Minnesota  Expresj.es 
lUs  Opposition  to  United  States  I*articipation  in 
War;  Supports  Domestic  Social  and  Economic 
Improvement  Urogram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  18,  1940 


BTATEMEN'T    BY    THE    STATE    CENTRAL    COMMriTEE    OF    THE 
MINNESOTA  FARMER-LABOR  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  desire  to  insert  a 
statement  is.sued  by  the  State  central  committee  of  the  Min- 
nesota Parmer-Liibor  Association  following  a  meeting  held  on 
January  7  at  the  Labor  Temple,  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.  I  want 
to  make  this  declaration  on  the  subject  of  Congress  and 
the  war  available  to  the  Members  of  this  Hou;se  and  to  the 
public  at  large  .since  I  believe  it  embodies  a  policy  and  a 
program  for  the  best  welfare  of  our  people. 

The  relea.se  by  the  State  committee  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
Association  is  as  follows: 

This  meetinc  of  the  State  committee  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Asso- 
ciation Of  Mir.nesota  takes  place  at  a  significant  moment,  namely. 
the  National  Congress  is  starting  another  session,  and  during  that 
eessicn  Its  actions  are  bound  to  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
another  war  has  broken  out  In  Europe  and  this  war  Is  steadily 
threatening  to  spread  Into  a  second  World  War. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  State  committee  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
Association  issues  the  following  statement  to  the  public,  and  for  the 
special  consideration  of  Farmer-Labor  clubs  and  affiliates  through- 
out Minnesota: 

V.'e  are  opposed  to  International  military  aggression. 

We  do  not  believe  It  Is  cither  fair  or  honest  to  ask  men  and  women 
to  be  indifferent  to  wh.it  is  happening  abroad.  Such  an  attitude 
does  not  lead  to  neutrality:  it  can  only  lead  to  either  Ignorance  or 
hj-po-risy.  People  should  seek  information  about  what  is  happening, 
and  how  these  events  affect  American  life  and  economy.  Further- 
more, it  Is  only  natural  and  rlpht  that  they  should  form  conclusions 
and  Judgments  on  the  basis  of  the  best  a.id  most  authentic  Informa- 
tion that  can  be  secured. 

At  the  same  time  It  Is  all  Important  to  remember  that  going  to 
war  will  not  lessen  our  tax  burdens  nor  balance  the  Budget:  It  will 
not  solve  uncmplojTcent,  feed  the  hungry,  or  create  more  wealth;  it 
will  not  provide  pensions  lor  our  senior  citiziens.  education  for  our 
children,  and  better  houses  and  health  services  for  people  with  low 
Incomes. 

Gclng  to  war  will  not  give  our  farmers  co?t-of-productlon  and 
parity  prices:  it  will  not  Increase  the  real  buying  power  of  labor's 
wages;  It  win  not  halt  profiteering,  but  will  Increase  It;  and  it 
will  not  save  civil  liberties  In  our  own  country,  which  should  seek 
to  be  the  world's  last  and  indestructible  stronghold  of  democratic 
freedom. 

Therefore :  I 

( 1 )  We  are  opposed  to  again  sending  American  boys  and  men  to 
sh.  d  their  blood  on  foreign  soil  in  another  international  slaughter. 

(2)  V.'hile  we  are  firm  believers  In  the  adequate  defense  of 
American  territory  and  borders,  we  are  oppo!-ed  to  usiiig  the  needs 
of  aia  expanded  military  and  naval  program  as  an  excuse  for 
cutting  down  relief  and  Government  assistance  to  hard-pressed 
farmers  and  unemployed  workers. 

(31  Finally,  we  are  oppofed  to  using  the  existence  of  a  war  In 
Europe  as  an  excuse  for  dropping  social  and  economic  reform  at 
home. 

We  urge  the  people  to  notify  their  Representatives  and  Senators 
In  Washington  that  they  do  not  want  this  Congress  to  permit  a 
black-out  of  progress  In  America  at  this  crucial  moment  in  our 
countri's  history.  America's  best  defense  at  this  moment  lies  In 
its  preservation  of  civil  liberties  and  progress  toward  Increased 
economic  welfare  for  aU  Its  citizens. 
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Mr.  BROOKS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Just  read  the  speech 
of  the  Honorable  I.  W.  Dugpan,  director  of  the  southern  di- 
vision of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  on  the 
subject  of  Cotton,  Land,  and  People:  A  Statement  of  the  Prob- 
lem. This  address  was  delivered  before  the  American  Farm 
Economic  Association  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  December  28. 
1939,  and  it  constitutes  in  my  opinion  as  careful  an  analysis 
in  a  limited  space  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  farm- 
ing South  as  I  have  yet  read.  I  commend  the  careful  study 
of  tliis  speech  by  all  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  the  South,  if  not  of  the  Nation. 

The  address  is  as  fellows: 

My  efforts  here  today  will  be  directed  at  calling  attention  to 
certain  problems  of  the  South.  I  am  not  gclng  to  suggest  ways 
of  solving  these  problems,  or  ev?n  review  what  h.TS  been  done  or 
Is  being  done  to  remedy  them.  I  am  simply  "Jumping  the  rab- 
bits" others  on  the  program  will  do  the  shooting,  and  I  am 
sure  they  are  adequately  supplied  with  ammunition.  They  will 
tell  you  how  these  problcm.s  can  be  solved. 

Cotton  is  the  basic  crop  In  the  agricultural  life  of  the  South. 
In  the  10  principal  cotton  States — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lou'slana,  Arkansas.  Tennessee.  Ok- 
lahoma, and  Texas — the  economic  welfare  of  virtually  every  citizen, 
regardless  of  personal  activities,  rests  In  a  large  measure  upon  an 
agricultural    foundation   of   wl'.ich   cotton    is   the   key.stone 

The  10  cotton  States,  which  are  the  basis  of  this  discussion, 
are  famed  for  many  crops,  but  the  annual  average  cash  income 
in  tliese  States  from  cotton  alone  Is  more  than  the  annual  cash 
Income  from  all  of  the  other  crops  and  livestock  enterprises  com- 
bined. Cotton  has  maintained  its  dominant  place  in  these  10 
States  in  spite  of  low  prices,  boll  weevils,  overproduction,  foreign 
competition,   synthetic   fibers,   and   other  limiting  factors. 

Cotton  Is  a  "money  crop"  upon  which  the  farmers  of  the.se 
States  have  long  depended  tor  ca.sh  to  pay  bills  and  operating  ex- 
pen.ses.  Regardless  of  how  low  prices  may  be,  there  Is  always  a 
market  for  cotton,  even  at  the  smallest  crossroads  hamlet,  where 
a  farmer  can  exchange  his  lint  and  seed  for  cash.  Regardless  of 
what  a  farm  may  produce  for  food  and  feed,  the  fact  remains  that 
It  must  also  produce  some  crop  or  crops  which  can  be  sold  for 
ca.-^h.  Money  must  be  had  to  pay  taxes  and  labor  and  buy  clothes. 
seed,  fertilizer,  machinery,  and  other  things  the  farm  itself  cannot 
produce.  To  get  this  cash  Income,  southern  farmers  have  long 
depended  upon  King  Cotton,  despite  the  fact  that  this  ruthless 
ruler  has  built  a  sprawling  and  densely  populated  kingdom  where 
poverty  and  low  income  prevail 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  statistics  which  .show  in  striking 
fa.shion  the  dominant  position  of  cotton  in  the  States  that  produce 
the  bulk  of  it. 

During  the  12  years  1924-35,  the  annua]  gross  farm  Income  from 
cotton  and  cottonseed  in  the  10  principal  cotton  States  averaged 
$1,019,000,000.  This  figure  represented  41  percent  of  the  average 
total  gross  farm  Income  in  ihe^'^e  States  from  all  crops  and  live- 
stock enterprises  combined;  59  percent  of  the  grass  income  from 
crops  alone;  and  was  39  percent  larger  than  the  gross  income  from 
livestock  enterprises.  From  the  standpoint  of  cash  Income,  cotton 
occupies  an  even  more  Important  position  than  is  Indicated  from 
the  gross-income  data.  For  tlie  10  States,  the  average  cash  Income 
from  cotton  in  the  12  years,  1924  35,  amounted  to  .53  percent  of 
the  cash  income  from  all  crops  and  livestock  enterprises  combined; 
67  percent  of  the  cash  income  from  crops  alone,  and  was  1 58  per- 
cent more  than  the  cash  Inccmc  from  livestock  enterprises.  In 
individual  States  cotton  looms  even  more  important.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, for  example,  whore  66  percent  of  the  people  live  on  farms, 
the  Income  from  cotton  during  the  12  years  bus  varied  from  66 
percent    to   83    percent    of    the    total    cash    farm    Income. 
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Anclher  Indication  of  the  dominance  of  cotton  In  the  South  la  the 
number  of  farnis  rn  which  cotton  Is  produced.  In  1934  cotton  was 
produced  on  1.863  067  of  the  2  713  S97  farms  In  the  10  prmcipal 
cotton  States  Acr.-rd'.ng  to  ttw  h»<«t  decennial  cen.-vis.  more  than 
80  percent  of  th*  fiirm*  produrins  cotton  In  tttrtie  States  received 
Rt  lea^t  40  p«Tmt  of  their  total  mccme  from  cotton.  Total  farm 
population  of  the  United  States  to  31  8  million,  and  of  this  number 
approximately  lO.OOO.OOU  live  on  ccttou  farms  and  derive  the  major 
portion,  and  m  many  case*  their  entire  cash  Income,  from  the 
prodiictlon  of  cotton  w.     .  j 

Still  another  Indication  l«  the  large  proportion  of  the  cultivated 
Bcrcage  which  Is  devoted  to  cotton.  In  1934.  43  percent  of  the 
cultivated  acreage  in  the  10  States  named  was  devoted  to  cotton; 
m  19'-'9    44  percent:  and  in  1934.  27  5  percent.  ^     „      .v. 

Cotton  U  not  only  Important  to  the  larm  population  of  the  Sotith 
but  to  the  region's  eiitir-  pcpu'.ati.  n.  In  these  10  States  many 
facUlfea  have  boeo  developed  to  finance.  tran.«.port.  handle,  and 
process  the  cotton  crop.  In  soia*  area*  even  the  educational  system 
is  built  around  the  cotton  economy  The  income  from  cotton  de- 
termtnes  to  a  lartre  decr*^  the  funds  available  for  edticatlon.  and 
m  many  runU  areas  the  schotil  seiwirn  is  adjti.^^ted  so  as  not  to  con- 
flict  v\th   tlie   peaJt   of   labor   requireraenU   m   the   production  of 

cotton  ».   .    _, 

The  fiTflt  and  mo-t  important  problem  of  the  Scnith  Is  that  at 
low  income  To  state  the  problem  Pimply,  there  ]ust  Is  not  enough 
total  agncullural  income  In  the  South  to  support  the  region  s  ex-  , 
trem£ly  deu>«  farm  popiUation.  In  tlie  10  principal  cotton  States. 
47  percent  of  all  the  people  live  en  farm-'  Tlio  average  per  capita 
incom.^  ot  the«e  rural  pef'.ple  Is  unbelievablv  small  Th«'y  «"■«« 
the  Prcsldrni  ha.s  so  apUv  staU-d  "ill-fed.  ill-clothed.  lll-hou.«ed. 
Many  if  not  all.  of  iheae  u'la  can  be  traced  du-ectly  to  an  madequate 
mcoiike  There  u>  no  hope  of  correcting  these  Ills  through  the  redis- 
trtb\itlon  of  the  avnllable  tncomo.  because  that  income  Is  so  sroall 
and  so  inadeiumte  that  even  if  It  a-ere  redistributed  there  sfUl 
would  not  b.'  enough  to  go  around.  The  ftrsl  problem  Is  to  lncrea.-e 
the  toul  income-  going  to  the  Smith  so  there  wUi  be  moie  to  divide 
anv::n«  Its  deru>e  farm  population. 

The  KToss  pe.  capita  J«rm  li»crme  for  the  10  principal  cotton 
SUte.s  for  th«-  years  1924  35  averaged  1184  For  the  Orst  3  years  of 
thu.  period  the  awtu^e  per  capila  grofi^s  Income  wa.s  »238.  and  for 
the  last  5  years  It  averaced  1127  The  cash-lncorae  figures  are  even 
laore  •i«nitW:j.nt.  Far  the  first  5  years  this  cash  per  capita  fann 
income  amounted  to  »190.  and  for  the  last  5  years  It  amounted  to 
only  995  It  te  Impoufclble  to  distribute  such  a  small  cai<h  inccrae 
»o»  to  give  a  minimum  purchasing  power  to  the  entire  farm 
population  It  Is  Impossible  to  achieve  cr  maintain  even  an  un- 
Anierlcui  standard  of  hvlug  en  a  per  capita  uicome  that  low. 

Out  of  this  Inadequate  Income  it  Is  iwcessary  for  producers  to  pay 
cerum  produclioji  cobU.  so  that  the  income  left  for  living  is  a 
much  smaller  figure  The  cash  out-of-pocket  co^t£  of  gro^»ing 
cotton,  the  most  important  crop.  Is  relatively  lar^je  The  average 
c.^t  for  fertlU^r  alone  for  the  >-ears  1923  32.  inclusive,  for  the  10 
States  Hmounted  to  »2  07  an  acre.  Fertilizer  costs  rai^ged  /rom  an 
average  of  25  cenU  an  acre  in  Oklahoma  to  $7  40  an  acre  Hi  N^rth 
Carol  na  The  orst  of  fertili/er  per  acre  Is  usually  highest  In  the 
areas  of  densest  farm  population  .     ^».     o      .*,  i.  r„. 

The  cropland  p*  r  capiUi  of  I-rm  population  In  the  Sou.h  Is  far 
too  amallL  In  B  of  the  10  prU.cipal  cotton  SUtcs  there  Is  less 
than  8  acres.  uikI  m  5  of  these  .st-ites  there  is  less  than  8  acres 
of  cropland  per  capita  of  farm  population  More  than  onc-thlrd 
of  all  the  farms  In  the  Uiuted  States  are  located  in  the  10  principal 
cotton-prcducinc  Stutr*  Out  ol  the  rational  larm  population  cf 
aln^ost  32  00<1.000  people,  moro  than  13.000  000  Uve  on  aA  typts 
of  farms  In  these  10  States  With  this  dense  farm  population  and 
limited  crop'and.  the  farming  units  cf  the  &.ufh  are  generally 
too  snwai  to  permit  eflklent  operation  and  to  support  the  average 
fam'lv  Even  with  tho  most  intensive  cultivation,  ignoring  for 
the  time  being  the  Umitliig  factor  of  markets  5  acres  of  cropland 
pt-r  capita  is  not  rurtlcient  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  equal 
to  the  average  for  all  United  States  farmers  It  is  not  protwible 
that  over  a  long  period  of  time  the  denae  farm  population  of  the 
Stuth  can  be  supp^^ried  on  the  limited  cropland  of  the  area 

Cota-n  has  been  the  .«ourco  of  ca--.h  Inconu'  in  the  South,  because, 
in  addiuon  to  being  naturallv  adapted  to  the  area.  It  ha*  returned 
over  a  long  perKxl  a  hiplier  income  on  both  a  ptr-acre  and  a  per- 
h<iur  basis  than  any  other  niajor  crop  except  tobacco  According 
to  an  extenaiv.-  studv  made  bv  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
ivm.cs  the  per-acreand  per-man-hour  returns  from  cotton  are 
•msU  but  thev  are  still  far  in  excess  of  any  other  crop  universally 
adapted  to  the  South  and  for  which  there  Is  a  ready  cash  m;  rket. 
The  reiuriis  from  crt^ps  other  than  cotton  and  tobacco  might 
be  «.mewhat  higher  if  such  crops  were  planted  on  the  best  lai>d  In 
the  arra.  but  they  would  stOi  faU  far  short  of  equaluig  the  mcome 
from  cotton  or  tobacco 

In  the  report  on  the  same  study  there  Is  shown  the  estimated 
average  acreage  required  to  produce  SlOO  worth  of  products  from 
certain  livestock  enterprise's  and  from  cotton  in  eight  of  the  prm- 
cipal cotton  StaU*s.  on  the  basis  of  avenn^e  >»eMs  and  prues  in 
the  10  vears  19^3  32  Texas  and  Oklahoma  were  omitted  becattse 
the  prliiclpal  livestock  areas  In  those  States  are  not  cotton-produc- 
ing areas  to  a  larce  extent 

As  shown  by  this  studv  about  1'  .  to  over  8  times  as  many  acres 
were  required  Ui  product'  $100  worth  of  products  in  the  case 
cf  dairying,  beef  cattle,  and  hogs  than  in  the  case  of  cotton. 
E\-ea  poultry  required  a  third  more  acreage  tiian  cotton  to  pro- 


duce $100  worth  of  products  The  relatively  low  returns  from 
livestock  enterprises  In  these  Sutes  are  atuibuted  to  the  low 
average  yields  of  feed  craps  and  the  low  carrying  capacity  of  most 
pastures  The  small  acreage  of  cropland  per  capita  is  also  one  of 
the  limiting  factors  In  increasing  livestock  production.  Other  lim- 
iting factors  are  the  large  investment  required  in  livestock  enter- 
prises, the  lack  of  training  and  experience  in  livestock  production, 
and  the  sy^em  of  farm  tenure  Losses  from  d.sease  and  insect 
pests  still  adverselv  affect  the  expansion  of  the  livestock  Industry. 
In  the  10  principal  cot  ton -producing  States  th--  1935  census 
shewed  that  of  a  total  cf  2  714,000  farms  there  were  758.000  without 
dairy  cows;  973.000  without  hogs;  and  340.000  without  even  a 
chlckm  These  flg\ires  show  the  drastic  need  for  expanded  pro- 
duction of  livestock  to  meet  home  needs.  The  livestock  that  Is 
produced  In  the  10  States  If  not  an  accxirate  gtiide  to  the  ntmiber 
used  on  farms  befau.se  uf  the  large-scale  livestock  Industry  in  the 
nrncotton  areas  of  Tex.T3  and  Oklahoma,  and  local  areas  In  other 
States  The  facts  are  that  a  considtrable  portion  of  the  livestock 
and  livestock  products  goes  to  market,  and  though  originating  in 
these  States,  does  not  furnish  a  part  of  the  diet  requirements  ol 
cotton  f.irmcrs  who  are  unable  to  afford  these  products. 

In  a  recent  preliminary  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Rononxics  it  ts  estimated  that  an  additional  five  and  eight-tenths 
mUhon  acres  of  cropland  and  eight  and  se'. en-tenths  million  acres 
of  pasture  land  would  have  been  required  In  1937  to  furnish  a 
minimum  adequate  diet  for  farm  families  in  8  of  these  10  States. 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  are  the  two  States  excluded  m  this 
study.  The  same  studv  showed  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mlllloa  additional  dairv  cows  were  needed  in  1937  to  supply  the 
dnlry  products  and  15.000.000  more  chickens  were  needed  to  supply 
the  eggs  alone  for  a  mlnunuin  adequate  diet. 

Here  again  the  problem  of  dense  farm  population  and  limited 
croplaiid  is  an  important  factor,  because  the  prcfltable  production 
of  livestock  requires  adequate  pastures  and  plenty  of  home-grown 
feed  Few  farms  in  the  Cotton  Belt  can  further  take  away  from 
their  "cash"  crops  the  land  needed  for  pastures  and  feed.  Further- 
m  ;ro.  the  South,  except  for  certain  well-defined  areas.  Is  not  well 
adapted  to  grazing  There  are  no  universally  adapted  perennial  or 
bk-nnial  legumes  In  the  South  which  provide  grazing  and  fora?te. 
Some  observers  have  been  keenly  interested  in  th?  possible 
expansion  cf  Uie  llvesuxk  Industry  in  the  South  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administrations  program  of  diverting  cotton 
acreage  The  program  not  only  permits  but  encourages  the  pro- 
duction cf  food  and  feed  needed  for  home  use.  but  there  are  defi- 
nite restrictions  en  the  vise  of  diverted  acres  for  commercial  pro- 
duction In  addition,  not  all  of  the  land  diverted  from  cotton  is 
available  for  food  and  feed,  as  it  Is  necessary  to  devote  consider- 
able acreuize  to  soU-conserving  and  soil-building  uses  If  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  sou  Is  to  be  restored  and  maintained. 

It  Is  estimated  that  282.000000  acres  In  the  Unlicd  Sutes  have 
been  badly  damaged  by  erosion  Of  this  amount,  approximately 
30  percent  is  In  the  10  Cotton  States  An  additional  large  portion 
of  the  cropland  cf  the  South  Is  damaged  by  moderate  erosion. 
The  system  of  tenure,  the  cropping  system,  the  low  Income,  the 
topography,  and  the  climate  have,  for  a  long  period,  contributed  to 
the  depletion  of  the  soil. 

Sharecroppers  and  tenants  who  stay  en  a  farm  for  oiUy  1,  2.  or  3 
years  have  not  been  interested  in  expending  the  labor  and  money 
nocesaary  to  conserve  and  build  the  soil  Moreover,  they  have  not 
knovni  how  to  do  this,  and  the  management  has  not  encouraged 
them  along  this  line.  The  farm  Income  has  been  so  low  that  every 
dollar  was  needed  for  bare  subsistence.  Money  could  not  be  spared 
to  buy  the  seed  and  fertilizer  n^ed^d  in  soil-conserving  practices 

Because  of  the  dense  farm  pcpulatlon  and  the  low  income,  too 
much  of  the  land  of  the  Sotith  has  been  devoted  to  sctl-depletlng. 
Intertilled  cash  crops  \vhlch  leave  the  soil  tare  d'arlng  the  open 
winders,  the  season  cf  heaviest  ranfall  in  most  of  the  region. 
Much  of  the  cropland  especially  In  the  Piedmont  areas,  should  not 
be  planted  to  row  crcps  because  it  Is  too  steep  for  cultivation. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  continually  cropped  year  after  year  in  cotton  and 
corn  berau!^e  of  the  need  for  land  To  keep  a  cover  on  the  soil 
throughout  the  vear  In  much  of  the  South  it  Is  necessary  to  plant 
both  a  winter  arid  a  summer  cover  crop  In  most  cases  the  seed  for 
winter  cover  crops  has  to  be  imported  from  without  the  region  and 
requires  an  out-of-pocket  cash  outlay  To  get  satisfactory  re"=ults  ' 
from  cover  crops  in  the  South  it  is  neces.«-ary  on  much  of  the  land 
to  apply  phosphate  or  lime,  or  both,  which  also  requires  a  cash 
outlay 

The  opportunities  for  supjplementary  farm  ir^.cone  from  forest 
enterprises  are  not  beinc  vised  to  benefit  the  fanner  to  the  fullest 
exten'  in  the  South  The  lack  of  stability  in  the  fa.'m  pcpulatlon, 
the  length  of  time  before  income  can  be  realized,  and  the  sire  of  farm 
units  all  hmder  development  of  forest  enterprises 

The  story  of  forestry  in  the  South  in  most  instances  is  a  story  of 
exploitation  From  my  rather  limited  observations  the  present 
operations  of  the  pulp  mills  are  the  last  stages  m  the  exploitation 
of  the  f  rests  of  the  South.  Many  farmers  have  told  me  of  the  low 
prices  they  have  received  for  wood  sold  to  the  pulp  niHls  That  is 
dlstressirig  news  today  but  what  concerns  me  most  is  that  it  fore- 
shadows further  depletion  in  the  years  ahead  of  the  South "s  once 
magnificent  forests  Improved  forestry  .methods  are  needed  and 
Improved  wood  management  would  t)e  an  asset  to  cotton  farmers 

Probably  one  of  the  most-dlscvissed  problems  of  the  South  is  the 
high  rate  of  farm  tenancy  It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the 
Souths  system  of  tenure,  the  cropping  system,  and  the  credit  system 


have  grown  up  together  and  are  so  closely  intertwined  that  it   is 
difficult  to  deal  with  any  one  separately. 

Sharecropping  dat*"s  back  to  the  War  between  the  States  and  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  conditions  following  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  The  planter  had  powse.sslon  of  the  land  and.  In  many  ca.ses. 
the  tools  and  equipment,  but  no  money  with  which  to  employ 
labor.  The  laborer  had  no  money  with  which  to  acquire  land, 
tools,  or  equipment,  or  t<i  finance  his  operatlims,  and  was  un-  | 
skilled  in  any  other  occupation  except  agriculture.  Out  of  this 
situation  grew  the  sharecropper-tt^nant  sjrstem  as  we  have  it  to- 
day Tlie  need  fur  credit  to  finance  crops  made  it  es.sential  that 
ciops  be  grown  foT  which  thi^rc  was  a  ready  cash  market.  Cotton 
was  the  natural  answer  to  the  cash  crop  problem 

The  high  rate  of  tenancy  in  the  South  is  too  well  known  to  this 
group  for  me  to  go  into  any  det.Til  as  to  its  prevalence  and  dis- 
tribtitlon  I  believe  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  you  that  60 
percent  of  all  the  farmers  in  the  10  States  are  tenants  or  share- 
croppers. The  percentage  ranges  from  47  percent  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  70  percent  in  Mhsi.ssippi.  Despite  the  heavy  Negro  farm 
population,  there  are  40  percent  more  white  than  Ncfzro  tenants 
in  the  South  Tenancy  has  shown  a  steady  Increase,  even  during 
the  relatively  prosperous  period  of  the  twenties  In  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  for  example,  which  started  out  50  years  airo  as  free  land 
to  all  who  would  homestead  it.  we  find  today  61  percent  of  the 
farmers  are  tenants  On  the  average.  atXJut  40  percent  of  the  ten- 
ants in  the  South  move  every  year,  and  over  half  move  every 
2   years. 

The  credit  system  of  the  South  with  high  Interest  rates  hnf  con- 
tributed to  tht>  tenancy  problem  However,  providing  low  interest 
credit  alone  will  not  solve  this  problem.  If  the  Income  from  the 
farm  is  not  sufficient  to  pav  hack  the  principal  a  low  interest  rate 
in  itself  would  not  bring  about  farm  ownership.  Here  again  the 
press  of  population  for  land  tends  to  lead  to  the  overcapitalization 
cf  land  values  and  retards  operator  ownership. 

Tliere  are  other  matters  growing  otit  of  the  .sharecropper-tenant 
system  thnt  I  would  also  like  to  call  to  your  attention  Tlie  ques- 
tion of  a  fair  division  of  crop  and  livestock  products  between 
eharecroppers  and  landlords  and  between  tenants  and  landlords, 
has  long  been  a  controversial  i.ssue  In  recent  years,  it  has  come 
up  repeatedly  In  connection  with  division  of  G  ivernment  pay- 
ments. As  yet.  this  question  has  not  been  sati-^factorily  an.swered 
either  for  the  landlord  or  the  tenant.  However,  here  again  the 
division  of  an  inadequate  income  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  either 
the  tenant  or  the  landlord.  The  first  problem  is  to  Increase  the 
total   income. 

Under  the  farming  and  tenure  system,  tenants  find  it  dlfflfult 
or  Impossible  to  obtain  productive  employment  when  not  engaged 
In  the  production  and  harvesting  of  the  cotton  crop.  On  the 
average  only  about  120  days  of  productive  labor  are  required  to 
make  the  cotton   crop. 

The  tenant,  however,  does  have  opportunity  for  additional  em- 
ployment if  he  produces  his  own  food  and  feed  and  takes  care  of  his 
livestock,  farm  buildings,  and  equipment.  While  this  would  tend 
to  lower  the  cash  expense  and  improve  the  standard  of  living.  It 
would  not  materially  add  to  the  ( a.«h  income  and  purcha.sing 
power  Yet.  even  here  we  meet  resistance  because  the  skill  required 
to  properly  do  tliese  things  has  not  been  developed.  These  people 
lark  experience  and  educational  opportunities. 

Educational  opportunities  are  lacking  despite  the  fact  that  tlie 
10  principal  cotton  States  spent  3  2  percent  of  their  total  1935 
Income  for  educational  purposes  This  figure  compares  favorably 
wnth  other  regions  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Wc  must 
keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the  South  has  an  added  burden  of 
supporting  a  dual  school  system  which,  while  necessary,  tends  to 
Increase  the  financial  burden. 

The  opportunities  for  part-time  employment  of  the  Souths  rural 
people  in  industry  are  also  limited  There  are  large  deposits  of 
certain  minerals  in  the  South,  but  even  here  the  opportunities 
for  employment  of  seasonal  larm  labor  are  limited  It  might  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  the  area  does  not  receive  maximum 
benefits  from  It.s  natural  resources  because,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
controlled  by  absentees.  The  annual  production  of  oil  in  Texa.s. 
for  example,  has  a  valuation  of  several  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  yet  only  a  small  amount  of  this  remains  in  Texas  In  the 
form  of  royalties,  labor,  and  transportation  costs.  The  .same  is  true 
Of  many  of  the  mantitacturing  and  other  industrial  concerns  located 
in  the  South  us  most  of  these  have  been  developed  with  outside 
capital  and  the  profits,  if  any.  have  gone  out  of  the  region  Tlie 
large  insurance  companies  are  not  located  in  the  South  and  for  a 
long  period  of  years  the  South  has  sent  money  which  was  sorely 
needed  for  locaf  development  to  other  regions  to  buy  insurance. 

Many  of  the  advantages  the  South  has  had  to  offer  industry  have 
been  nullified.  Freight  rates  have  played  no  small  part  in  offsetting 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  South.  In  a  recent  study  made  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  it  was  found  that  the  per  ton-mile 
cost  of  hauling  freight  is  acttially  lower  in  the  South  than  it  is  in 
the  official  area,  yet  the  charges  for  freight  are  considerably  higher 
In  the  Sotith  than  they  are  in  the  official  area.  This  disparity  Is 
even  greater  between  the  official  and  the  western  ar^as. 

The  per  capita  use  of  consumption  goods  in  the  South  is  low 
because  Its  people  do  not  have  the  purchasing  power  with  which  to 
buv  If  more  manufacturing  and  industrial  plants  were  located 
in  the  South,  there  would  be  a  larger  outlet  for  expanded  production 
of  a  more  diversified  agriculture.  We  have  a  large  group  of  people 
who  are  not  able  to  buy  the  consumption  goods  they  need  These 
people  need  employment  and  could  be  used  in  producing  these 


goods.     Could  not  these  two  factors  be  reconciled  without  detriment 
to  other  regions? 

It  is  possible  that  all  or  almost  all  of  these  handicaps  could  have 
been  overcome  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  long-time  natlon.il  turilT 
policy  That,  of  co\irse.  is  one  mans  personal  opinion  on  a  deep- 
rooted  economic  question  that  has  rocked  this  country  since  the 
days  of  Alexander  Hamilton— split  it  once — and  apparently  Is  Just 
as  far  from  being  settled  today  as  it  ever  was.  The  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  of  the  present  administration  is  one  approach 
to  this  problem,  but  even  this  more  or  less  mild  effort  to  recognize 
that  we  can't  sell  if  we  dont  buy  is  being  singled  out  lor  attack  In 
some  quarters.  I  merely  mention  the  tariff  as  one  of  the  bouth's 
major  problems 

Cotton  and  tobacco,  the  principal  crops  of  the  South,  are  both 
export  products  and  we  normally  sell  half  or  more  of  the-^e  crops 
abroad  Historically,  the  whole  economy  of  the  Stnith  has  been 
built  around  cotton.  Cotton  has  been  the  most  important  export 
commodity  of  the  United  States  since  shortly  after  Whitney  in- 
vented the  cotton  gin. 

The  average  annual  value  of  cotton  exports  from  1875  to  1910 
amounted  to  about  $260  000,000.  During  thefie  same  years  the 
avcrar.e  favorable  balance  of  merchandise  exports  from  this  country 
amountf-d  to  about  $250,000,000.  This  was  a  period  when  it  was 
generally  considered  the  United  States  was  prospero\is;  a  period 
when  the  interest  and  principal  of  our  foreign  debts  were  beinit  ra!d 
off.  In  other  words,  cotton  exports  played  no  small  part  in  paying 
for  the  industrialization  of  this  country  in  the  nlnetrenth  century. 

If  90  percent  or  more  of  the  cotton  crop  were  domestically  con- 
Fumed.  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  attain  parity  Income  from  cotton 
production.  But,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  is  not  the  case. 
American  cotton  depends  on  foreign  buyers  for  a  large  part  of  its 
consumption.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  our  cotton  producers 
during  the  last  few  years  had  received  a  parity  price  for  that  p<ir- 
tion  uf  the  crop  domestically  consvimed  World  prices  for  the 
remainder  of  the  crop,  even  with  normal  production,  would  leave 
the  farmers'  income  from  cotton  much  below  parity,  possibly  25  to 
30  percent. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  we  were  a  delator  nation,  but  we  came 
out  of  the  war  a  creditor  nation,  which  made  it  difficult  to  sell 
abroad  For  a  while,  through  large  loans  during  the  twenties,  the 
full  effect  of  the  change  to  a  creditor  nation  was  not  felt  on  exports. 
Trade  agreements,  such  as  the  one  in  which  Japan  agreed  to  take 
up  to  l.O0O,OCO  bales  of  Indian  cotton  a  year  and  India  agreed  to 
take  up  to  400,000,000  yards  of  Japanese  cloth  a  year,  have  lurthcr 
handicapped  the  exports  of  American  cotton. 

Another  Important  factor  Is  that  foreign  acreage  in  cotton  pro- 
duction h.as  been  on  an  upward  trend  during  the  last  half  century. 
According  to  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  A7,rirulturnl  Economics  in 
1934.  foreign  cotton  production  for  the  preceding  45  years  increased 
at  the  rate  of  150  000  bales  a  year,  while  the  average  annual  in- 
crea.se  for  the  United  Slates  was  a  little  more  than  100  000  taa'.es 
a  year.  Since  1920  foreign  acreage  has  almost  doubled  Abcut 
17  000.000  acres  of  this  increase  took  place  between  1932  and  1938. 
However,  most  of  this  increased  acreage  in  foreign  countries  is  ac- 
cmmted  for  by  the  four  countries  of  Russia  China,  Uganda  and 
Brazil.  The  increase  in  three  of  these  countries,  China,  RusMa, 
and  Uganda,  can  be  attribute:!  to  internal  conditions  and  probably 
would  have  taken  place  regardless  of  policies  in  other  countr  es. 
Tills  is  also  true  of  a  considerable  amovmt  of  the  increase  in  Brazil. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  increase  in  foreign  acreage 
In  cotton  production  has  taken  place  while  the  world  price  of  cot- 
ton was  on  a  very  low  level.  About  10  years  ago  foreign  countries 
produced  around  10,000.000  bales  of  cotton  for  the  equivalent  of 
ppprcximatelv  $900,000,000  in  American  money  In  recent  years 
foreign  countries  have  produced  around  16.000,000  bales  of  cotton 
for  an  equivalent  of  around  8600,000.000  in  American  money.  These 
foreign  countries  are  now  growing  60  percent  more  cotton  for  about 
30  percent  less  money  than  they  did  10  years  ago. 

Cotton  farmers  of  the  South  cannot  produce  cotton  for  th'i 
world  market  and  live  at  world  prices  On  the  other  hand,  th^y 
cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  foreign  market  for  cotton  without  re- 
arranging the  whole  economv  of  the  South,  Such  a  rearrangement 
would  affect  the  entire  Nation. 

One  other  development  which  is  making  it  more  difficult  to  sell 
cotton  abroad  Is  the  increased  pioducilon  of  continuous  filament 
rayon  and  rayon  staple  fiber  World  production  of  these  fibers 
increa.sed  from  about  33,000  000  pounds,  or  the  equivalent  of  78.000 
bales  of  cotton  in  1920.  to  1  948,000,000  pounds,  or  the  equivalent 
of  4  583.000  bales  of  cotton  in  1938.  Most  of  these  fibers  are  pro- 
duced m  Japan,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  in  the  order"  named.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  much 
cotton  has  been  r»placed  but  the  increased  use  of  synthetic  fibers 
has  to  be  reckoned  with  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  dealing 
with  the  cotton  problem.  Po.sslbly  equally  as  significant  as  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  filament  rayon  is  the  decline  in  the 
price  In  1920  the  price  of  filament  rayon  was  $4  66  per  pound  of 
yarn.  By  1938  the  price  had  declined  to  52  cents  per  pound  of 
yarn. 

The  problems  I  have  raised  appear  to  me  to  be  the  basic  economic 
Ills  of  the  South.  There  are  others,  of  course,  that  I  have  not 
expanded  upon,  such  as  the  prevalence  of  diseases — particularly 
nutritional  diseases  growing  out  of  inadequate  diets,  and  the 
absence  of  adequate  medical  care  and  hospital  facilities  Then.  too. 
we  have  the  sorrv  .spectacle  of  women  and  children  working  long 
hours  in  cotton  fields — women  who  bear  more  than  their  share  o£ 
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the  Nation's  rhlTdrm  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  hours  of  back- 
brpak.ng  hand  lab<ir  we  havr  the  more  rpcent  mechanization  of 
cotu^n  production  with  tractors  for  cultivation,  airplane*  for 
clu«tir»<  and  the  mechanical  plclccr  lumt>ering  through  the  experi- 
mental  atas^ 

But  I  am  not  irojnsr  to  elaborate  upon  these  problems  for  It 
wems  to  me  that  they  are  contribtiton,-  to  or  have  resulted  from, 
a  major  problem  which  l«  the  fountalnhrad  of  the  Souths 
economic  ills  I  bellrve  that  th?  ma)t  r  prnbl.m  can  Ije  summarized 
Jn  one  statement  That  is:  It  is  the  press  of  a  dense  farm  popuUi- 
Uon  apmlnst  the  limited  natural  n^sources.  together  with  artinclal, 
man-made  handicaps  and  lesal  barriers,  such  as  the  tariff,  which 
hnvf  resulted  in  an  inadtquaT  income  both  in  the  aKKreRatr  and 
on  a  per  capita  biisis      That,  briefly,  la  the  basic  111  of  the  Soutb. 
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HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OK   NOIMll   IiAKoTA 

IN  THK   UOISK  OK   KKl'KKSKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  January  18.  1940 


EXCB31PT8    FROM    HOUSE    UEPOItTS    AND    COURT    DECISIONS 


Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  r»  marks  in  the  Rfcord.  I  mclude  the  foUowinR  quo- 
tation from  House  report.s  and  decisions  of  the  courts  In 
regard  to  Indian  Jurisdictional  claims: 

The   Ci.A!M    or   StssrroN    akd  W.^hpeton   Bands   or   Stottx    Indians 

FtiR    AN    APPROnjIATION   TO   pAT    A    IX>NC-STANDINti   JUST   DEBT  OF  THK 

Unitxd   STATIS 

This  act  If  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,472,000  and  Interest  at 
6  pprcrnt  per  annum  from  July  1.  1901.  fur  the  benefit  of  the 
Slsfteton  and  Wahpeton  Bands  of  Sioux  Indians  havin«?  av;encies  at 
P^rt  Totten,  N.  Dak  on  the  Devils  Lalce  Reservation,  and  at 
SiKseton.  8    Di-.k  .  on  the  S'&s^tou  or  Lake  Travers  Reservation. 

It  la  based  upon  the  treaty  of  July  23,  IBJl  (10  Stat  949).  be- 
twe<n  ihesf  Indian  tribes  and  the  United  States,  son-.eiimes  known 
as  the  •Travorse  dos  Sioux  Treaty."  or  the  "Broken  Le^  Treaty."* 
the  latter  bfct\u.--e  Governor  Ramsey,  who  helped  negotiate  the 
tn?al> .  wa-s  known  amoi.g   the  Indi  ins  as  "Broken  I.«g   ' 

Aittcle  2  of  the  said  treaty  pnjvided  that  the  Indians  ceded  to 
the  United  States  "all  their  lands  in  the  State  of  Iowh.  and  also 
all  their  lands  in  the  Territory  cf  Minnesota,  lying  east  of  the 
foltowin^;  line,  to  wit:    iline  then  described*. 

Article  3  provided  for  a  reservation  for  these  Indians  "on  either 
side  of  the  Minnesota  Rivtr.  '  etc 

Article   4  provided   for   $1,666,000   to   be   paid   to  the   Indians  as 

(a)  To  the  ehlefs  of  the  said  bands  for  certain  specified  pur- 
p<»eA  $275,000. 

(bi    For  manual   labor,   schools,   etc.   $30,000 

The  balance  of  $1,300,000  "to  remain  In  trust  with  the  United 
States,  and  5-percent  interest  to  ty-  paid  annually,  to  said  Indians 
for  the  period  of  50  years,  commencing  the  first  clay  of  July  1852. 
which  shall  he  In  full  payment  of  said  balance,  principal  and 
Intemt." 

"Believe  It  or  not."  though  the  land  ceded  was  priced  at  10  cents 
per  acre  In  the  deal  to  arrive  at  the  prlnciiial  amount  speclfird 
and  the  Indian.^  naturally  believed  that  the  principal  sum  of 
$1  360.000  was  htici  in  tru.st"  fcr  them  bearing  interest  at  5  per- 
cent per  annum,  jjayab'.e  annually,  for  50  years,  and  that  at  the 
cod  of  the  60-year  peruxl  they  would  receive  their  principal,  the 
Department  and  the  courts  have  held  to  the  amazing  theory  that 
th<'  priyment  of  inUre^t  alone  obliterated  the  principal  This 
principal  sum  of  $1.360  000  has  never  been  paid.  (See  277  U  S. 
434.  72  L    939    58  C    Cls.  302  ) 

On  August  30,  1852,  Congress  amended  this  treaty  by  striking 
out  article  3  and  providing  that  these  tribes  be  paid  $112,000  for 
the  1.12O.00O-acre  .-es>ervaiion  that  they  were  to  have  had.  but 
didn't  grl.  and  that  this  should  be  added  to  the  foregoing  trust 
fund  and  Interest  at  5  percent  per  annum  on  tills  amount  be 
added  to  the  interest  payments  (10  But.  51-52).  Tins  principal 
■um  has  never  been  paid  either. 

Tbeee  two  items.  $1.360  000  and  $112,000,  make  the  total  prln- 
c:ral  "uni  of  $1,472  OW  provided  for  in  the  bill.  The  50-ycar  ptrlod 
expiT\*d  on  July  1,  1901.  and  the  fund  has  remained  "In  trust  with 
the  United  S'.ates  '  ever  sinciv  Hence  the  Item  of  interest  at  5 
percent  per  annum  from  July  1,  1901 

R  gular  annual  interest  payments  were  made  by  the  United 
States  on  the  full  sum  of  $1.472  000  up  until  1863  Because  of  the 
trniibie  betwetMi  the  whites  and  the  Indians  which  at  that  time 
vm;>  tiUnied  upon  the  Indiana  but  which  impartial  historians  uow 


say  was  the  wrongful  doing  of  the  whites.  Congrers^  by  act  of 
February  16  1863  (12  Stat  652l,  abrogated  and  annulled  all  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  these  Indians.  For  a  time  therefore 
the  interest  payments  ceased. 

By  later  acts  of  Congress,  however,  the  annual  payments  to  the 
Indians  were  reln.ctated  and  all  of  the  50  Interest  payments  were 
made  On  June  21.  1906  ^34  Stat  L.  372),  Congress  passed  a  Juris- 
dictional act  providing  that  the  annuities  were  reinstated  as  If 
the  act  cf  forfeiture  of  the  annuities  of  said  bands,  approved  Feb- 
ruan-  16.  1883.  had  not  been  passed  " 

And  on  May  16  1873  (18  Scat.  L  47).  Congref*  passed  an  act  to 
pay  ceram  traders  who  were  creditors  or  all'^ed  creditors  of  the 
Indians  $25  472  30.  and  this  amount  was  deducted  from  thes-  funds. 
This  indicates  that  Congress,  at  that  time,  intended  that  the  prin- 
cipal   sum    claimed   was   recognized   as    a   fund    Ixlcnging    to   these 

Indians  ^      .     , 

Gn  April  11,  1916  (ch  63,  39  Stat.  L.  4.1,  Congress  pasped  a  Juris- 
dictional act  giving  th'^sr  Indians  the  right  to  sue  In  the  Court  -it 
Claims  uprn  this  and  other  claims  ngalnst  the  United  States.  Not- 
withstanding said  act  provided  that  "If  any  such  question  Is  sub- 
mitted to  said  court,  it  shall  settle  the  right*  both  legal  and  tcjuit- 
abie  of  said  bands  of  Indians  and  the  United  States.  notwithBtand- 
ing  lapse  of  time  or  statute  of  limitations  '  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  ine  ccurTs  would  not 
consider  thf  etjuities  of  the  Indians;  that  the  "act  only  gave 
authority  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and  determine  claims  for 
the  amount  due  or  claimed  to  be  due  said  bands  from  the  United 
States  under  any  treaties  or  laws  of  Congress  '  (Sit»rfon  and 
Wa/ip'-ron  Bandu  o/  Sxcrnx  Indiana  v.  llrtited  States.  277  U  S  424, 
72  L    EU    939.  58  Court  Claims  302  ) 

Thus,  the  <quities  of  the  Indians  were  given  no  consideration  by 
the  court*  Thi  Supreme  Court  indicated  that  the  power  to  give 
the  relief  prayed  for  by  the  Indians  was  "political  not  Judicial." 
Therefore    the  Indians  come  to  the  political  body — Congress 

Although  evidence  of  tradition  among  the  Indians  was  submit- 
ted in  the  tr.al,  both  courts  refu.sed  to  consider  it  Of  course  the 
Indians  whose  siKnatures  were  appended — by  mark— to  the  orig- 
inal treaty  of  1851  were  all  dead  in  1920  when  the  evidence  was 
taken  It  was.  therefore,  necessary  to  rely  on  tradition  handed 
down  Indian  fa«h;on.  from  father  to  son.  Sons  and  grandson?  of 
the  original  signers  testified  of  the  tradition  in  the  tribe;  what 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  wh"  participated  in  the  makinir  of 
the  treaty  had  told  them.  All  said  the  understanding  of  the 
Indian  signers,  as  told  to  the  witnesses  by  the  signers,  and  as  car- 
ried :n  the  tradition  of  the  tribe  wa.s  that  at  the  end  of  50  years 
the  principal  sum  of  $1,472,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  tribe  In 
any  event  how  could  Congress  by  Its  own  act  and  not  by  trci'ty 
take  from  the  Indians  their  $112,000  of  principal  derived  from  the 
sale  of  their  reservation.-' 

Stranitely.  too.  both  courts  gave  very  perfunctory  consideration 
to  the  Interpretation  of  the  clause  In  the  treaty  regarding  the 
principal  trust  fund  and  without  ado  a.ssume  that  the  payment 
of  mtcrest  work.«;  a  discharge  of  the  principal.  It's  a  strange  doc- 
trine. And  when  it  l.--.  considered  that  our  Government  was  deal- 
ing with  unlettered,  unlearned  Indians  who  knew  not  the  English 
language  It  seems  that  the  Interpretation  placed  upon  the  pro- 
vision fcr  the  trust  fund  convicts  our  Government  of  unfair.  If 
not  c'eliberately  dishonest,  dealing.  We  refu.se  to  believe  that  our 
Government  or  Its  commissioners  Intended  such  Interpretation 
at  the  time  the  treaty  was  signed. 

Congress,  having  "political  not  Judicial  power,"  can  remedy  this 
great  wrong  by  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Congress  has  already  adjusted  part  of  the  Injustice  suffered  by 
these  Indians,  though  the  courts  said  the  Judicial  power  cou'.d  erant 
no  relief  In  the  case  referred  to  in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the 
Supreme  Court  thesM  Indians  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  a  3.000  000 -acre  error  In  th*"  treaty  of  Septemtx-r  20, 
1872.  B<^)th  courts  said,  in  case  cited,  that  the  Indians  could  re- 
cover nothing  through  the  courts  Congress  (Public.  No.  407,  71bt 
Cong  ,  S    1372)    rluhted  the  wrong  by  an  appropriation. 

It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  passage  of  H.  R  793  (S.  2085)  by 
this  Congnvs  will  be  an  act  of  simple  Justice. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Traynor   A:   Traynor. 
Attorneys    for    Sissetcm    and    Wahpeton    Bands    of    Sioux 
Indtans.  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 


Statement  of  Hon  Lctns  L.  BtjRDicK  in  Report  on  This  Bn.L 
This  Congress  should  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  the  facts 
and  circumstances  surrounding  the  execution  of  this  treaty  In  1851, 
Prom  time  immemorial  the  Sioux  had  occupied  the  land  Involved 
In  this  treaty.  It  was  their  home — their  ancestors  were  burled 
there.  Tliese  people  were  ignorant  of  the  white  mans  ways  and 
uneducated  Tliey  could  neither  read  nor  write.  a>  Is  evidenced 
by  the  way  In  which  the  signatures  of  the  chiefs  were  affixed  "o  the 
treaty.  Not  only  that,  but  these  Indians  were  not  free  agents — 
they  were  virtually  prisoners  of  war  During  the  early  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs  the  War  Department,  and  not  the  Interior 
Department,  administrated  their  affair?  and  controlled  their  live.s. 
In  the  year  1849  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  was  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  where  the  power  to  control  the 
destinies  of  ward  Indians  now  remains. 

On  the  day  this  treaty  was  signed  these  Ind  '  .is  were  wards  of  the 
Government— the  Government  was  their  guardian  Being  igncrant 
of  our  ways  and  uneducaied,  it  wotUd  be  natural  for  them  to  rely 


upon  the  honesty  of  the  Government.  They  did  not  understand 
legal  English  language  or  any  written  English  langpuage.  These  were 
the  facts  surrounding  the  signing  of  that  treaty. 

What  was  the  wording  of  this  treaty  In  respect  to  the  amount 
of  land  purchased,  the  price,  and  method  of  payment?  Here  it  Is: 
"The  balance  of  said  sum  of  $1,665,000,  to  wit,  $1,360,000,  to  re- 
main In  trust  with  the  United  States,  and  5  percent  Interest  thereon 
to  be  paid,  annually,  to  said  Indians  for  the  period  of  50  years,  com- 
mencing the  Ist  day  of  July  1852.  which  shall  be  In  full  pay- 
ment of  said  balance,  principal  and  Interest,  the  said  payment  to 
be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  as  follows,  to  wit." 
No  matter  what  the  wording  of  the  treaty  was.  It  cannot  t>e  pre- 
sumed that  the  Indians  tinderstood  It.  no  matter  what  the  nndlng 
of  the  court  may  be  upon  the  subject,  for  these  Indians  could  not 
be  presumed  to  know  a  thing  which  none  of  them  could  read. 
There  Is  no  record  anywhere  of  the  proceedings  that  took  place 
when  the  chiefs  aflttxed  their  elgnaturee — at  least,  no  record  haa 
been  produced.  In  order  to  be  on  solid  ground  the  court  should 
have  known  what  these  conversations  were.  No  afBdavlts  of  sur- 
viving chiefs  or  testimony  of  surviving  chiefs  were  before  the 
court.  The  presumption  indulged  In  by  the  court  could  only  be 
arrived  at  from  the  fact  that  the  chiefs  did  sign  the  treaty. 

Had  the  Indians  been  on  equal  ground  with  the  Government — 
had  they  been  free  citizens  and  not  wards  of  the  Government — what 
about  the  wording  of  the  treaty  then?  Was  It  usual  for  free 
people  to  enter  into  contract  to  purchase  land  and  make  payments 
of  interest  for  a  given  period,  and  if  all  Interest  were  paid,  then 
the  debt  would  be  extinguished?  Thl«  Congress  can  take  Judicial 
notice  that  during  that  day  It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  country, 
nor  Is  It  today 

Was  It  the  custom  of  the  Indian  Office  to  not  pay  Interest  on 
trust  funds?  No;  the  custom  was  directly  to  the  contrary— that  all 
trvist  funds  of  Indian  trtl>e8  drew  Interest,  That  Is  the  testimony 
of  the  present  Indian  Department,  and  It  Is  true. 

If  that  would  be  the  situation  with  respect  to  free  contracting 
parties,  would  there  not  be  an  additional  obligation  on  the  Govern- 
ment because  of  its  fiduciary  capacity,  being  guardians  of  these 
very  Indians,  to  at  least  treat  them  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  and  the  custom  of  the  Indian  Bureau?  Can  a  guardian 
take  advantage  of  his  ward  In  any  court  of  Justice?  No;  the  courts 
have  always  held  that  m  such  a  capacity  there  Is  a  strict  account- 
ability required  of  such  guardian.  What  they  may  do  to  others 
they  cannot  do  to  their  ward,  because  the  theory  of  the  law  Is  that 
the  Government,  In  such  a  case.  Is  contracting  for  the  ward;  the 
Government  would  be  bound  to  see  to  It  that  the  Interest  of  the 
ward  was  protected. 

Under  this  treaty,  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of  16.650.000  acres 
was  purchased  for  a  consideration  of  $1,665,000  The  Indians 
agreed  to  this  price.  In  other  words,  the  Indians  sold  this  valuable 
land  for  the  price  of  10  cents  per  acre.  This  money  was  placed 
In  trust  for  this  tribe.  What  money  was  so  placed?  The  purchase- 
price  monev — the  consideration  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  less 
some  small  down  payments.  No  trust  could  be  created  unless 
there  was  a  consideration. 

During  the  50  years  Interest  was  paid;  and  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Indians  received.  In  all,  at  the  end  of  50  years.  $3,400,000.  or 
actually  20  cents  per  acre  But  remember  that  during  that  period 
this  land  Increased  In  value  until  the  time  of  the  last  payment  of 
interest  this  land  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  $50  i>er 
acre — none  of  it 

No  railroad  lands  were  sold  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  dur- 
ing any  of  this  period  for  less  than  $2  50  per  acre,  even  in  the  Bad 
Lands  of  Dakota,  and  none  of  it  in  the  Minnesota  area  for  less  than 
$10  per  acre.  Can  it,  therefore,  be  claimed  that  the  Indians  re- 
ceived Just  compensation,  when  the  Interest  they  did  receive  was 
a  mere  pittance  compared  with  the  actual  value  of  the  land  which 
they  did  surrender?  Can  anyone  in  this  Congress  Justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Indians,  under  all  the  circumstances,  agreed  to 
take  merely  the  Interest  on  the  purchase  price  and  abandon  the 
purchase  price  itself?  If  such  a  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  by 
this  Congress,  then  I  say  Justice  to  the  American  Indian  is  dead  in 
this  land.  Is  Congress  willing  to  treat  their  ignorant  wards  in  that 
way.  when  the  Government  soletonly  promised  to  protect  their  red 
children? 

In  regard  to  Indian  Jurisdictional  bills  before  Congress,  the  usual 
stock  objection  to  the  passage  of  a  Jurisdictional  act  Is  that  the 
matter  is  in  res  adjudlcata.  Let  us  see  what  that  term  means  in 
law.  In  plain  English  res  adjudlcata  is  a  Latin  expression  meaning 
that  the  particular  issue  has  been  already  decided. 

As  this  term  Is  commonly  used  in  relation  to  cases  before  the 
Court  of  Claims  it  has  no  application  whatever  and  those  who  make 
use  of  the  term  are  quite  Ignorant  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court 
cf  Claims.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case,  or  heard  of  anyone  who 
ever  heard  a  case  In  the  Court  of  Claims  where  the  term  "res  ad- 
judlcata" could  possibly  be  applied.  The  reason  Is  that  in  every 
case  before  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  court  haa  only  such  Jurisdiction 
cf  the  matters  Involved  as  is  expressly  given  to  the  court  by  the 
Jurisdictional  act  Itself.  The  court  can  only  see  through  one  glass; 
and  if,  perchance,  some  new  matters  affecting  the  outcome  of  the 
controversy  Is  offered  in  the  proceedings,  the  court  excludes  them 
on  the  ground  that  the  "court  has  no  Jurisdiction  except  such  as 
the  act  Itself  creates" 

Whenever  such  a  situation  arises,  the  claimants  usually  come 
back  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a  new  JvirtBdictlonal  bill  conferring 
the  special  authority  which  the  court  decided  It  did  not  have.    A 


new  act  Is  passed,  or  proposed  for  passage,  and  at  this  Juncture, 
the  lawyers  of  the  House  rise  up  like  cornstalks  and  shout  "Res  ad- 
judlcata" They  do  not  know  that  the  term  "res  adjudlcata"  can- 
not be  applied  to  a  matter  unless  the  former  decision  covers  the 
same  latitude  of  facts  and  circumstances  as  are  presented  In  the 
pending  matter.  Evidently  the  former  Jurisdictional  act  did  not 
cover  the  situation  contemplated  in  the  new  act,  for  if  It  did  no 
new  bill  would  be  pending.  A  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
therefore.  Is  a  decision  based  upon  only  such  matters  as  the  court 
had  before  It  at  the  time  of  trial.  It  could  not  possibly  embrace 
matters  concerning  which  the  court  excluded  on  the  ground  It 
had  no  Jurisdiction.  The  conclusion  Is  Inevitable,  therefore,  that 
res  adjudlcata  cannot  be  applied  to  a  matter  decided  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  under  a  particular  Jurisdictional  act. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  In  the  ca.se  of  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  Bands  of  Sioux  Indiar.s  v.  the  United  States  (58 
Court  of  Claims  302,  277  U.  S  424,  72  L.  Ed,  939)  cannot  be  res 
adjudlcata  because  the  Jurisdictional  act  (39  Stat.  47,  approved 
Apr.  11,  1916)  was  held  by  the  courts  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  an  accounting  of  the  "amount  due  or 
claimed  to  be  due  said  bands  from  the  United  States  under  any 
treaties  or  laws  of  Congress,'  and  that,  therefore,  the  court  was 
bound  to  hold  the  Iniilans  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  "laws  of  Con- 
gress,'  and  could  give  no  consideration  to  the  equities  of  the  Indian 
claims  no  matter  how  worthy  were  such  equities. 

In  other  words,  the  Jurisdictional  act,  as  construed  by  the  court, 
gave  the  court  no  power  as  a  court  of  equity.  Congress  was.  there- 
fore, remiss  in  its  duty  to  these  Indians  In  falling  to  pass  a  Juris- 
dictional act  broad  enough  to  give  the  court  equitable  Jurisdiction. 
Thus  the  court  was  hanastrung  In  Its  power  to  give  relief  and  the 
eqtiltable  issue  Involved  was  never  adjudicated. 

The  Court  of  Claims  in  its  opinion,  referring  to  the  treaty  of 
July  23.  1851.  In  this  proposed  legislation  and  one  other  treaty, 
said  "afterwards,  when  both  of  said  treaties  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification,  the  Senate,  Instead  of  ratifying  them  as  nego- 
tiated, substltued  a  provision  for  the  purchase,"  etc.  So  the  treaty 
or  law  passed  by  Congress  was  not  the  treaty  the  Indians  made. 
The  Indians  claim  they  never  ratified  the  changed  treaty  or  law 
passed  by  Congress.  But  the  court  held  it  was  bound  by  the  law 
as  passed   by   Congress. 

The  Court  said: 

"There  Is  nothing  in  the  Jurisdictional  act  •  •  •  inconsist- 
ent with  the  treaty  •  •  •  and  nothing  to  Indicate  that  Con- 
gress attempted  by  that  act  to  authorize  the  courts  to  proceed 
In  disregard  thereof  •  •  •  and  the  presumption  is  wholly  In- 
admissible that  Congress  sought  in  this  Instance  to  submit  the  good 
faith  of  Its  action  or  the  action  of  the  Government  to  Judicial 
decLslons. 

"That  this  act  does  not  give  this  Court  Jurisdiction  to  Inquire 
Into  the  equity  or  Impropriety  of  any  of  these  treaties  between 
these  Indians  and  the  United  States  is  so  obvious  as  to  hardly  need 
citation    of    authorities. 

"The  Jurisdictional  act  here  Involved  Is  not  different  in  any 
essential  respect  from  those  construed  in  the  citations  (United 
States  v.  Old  Settlers.  148  U.  S.  468;  Atoe  and  Missouri  Indians  In 
U.  S.  C  Cls.  424.  429)  mentioned  and  Is  not  so  worded  as  to  make 
it  an  exception  to  the  well-established  rule  •  •  *.  When  Indian 
rights  of  property  are  fixed  by  the  terms  of  treaties  we  are  bound 
to  accept  them   as  so  fixed" 

It  Is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  courts  never  passed  upon 
the  equitable  issue  Involved,  to  wit:  Did  the  Indians  understand 
that  they  were  never  to  get  the  principal  of  the  purchase  price  of 
their  lands?  Were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  (contract)  fair  and 
equitable  under  the  circumstances,  considering  the  unequal  ability 
of  the  unlettered,  ignorant  Indians  to  deal  in  English,  a  language 
not  understood  by  them,  with  the  learned  commissioners  and 
Congress? 

Clearly,  therefore,  there  is  not  the  slightest  substance  In  the  con- 
tention that  the  matter  or  issue  Involved  In  this  legislation  Is  res 
adjudlcata. 

Besides  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  May  1938.  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians  (advance 
sheets  for  May  9.  1938,  82  L.  Ed.  U.  S.  Repts.,  p.  763)  sets  forth  the 
principle  of  law  that: 

"Treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Indian  tribes  are  nol  to 
be  interpreted  narrowly,  as  sometimes  may  be  writings  expressed  In 
words  of  art  by  covenancers,  but  are  to  be  construed  In  the  sense 
m  which  naturally  the  Indians  would  understand  them." 

The  sense  In  which  these  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Indians 
naturally  understood  their  treaty  was  to  the  effect  that  at  the  end 
of  50  years  they  would  get  their  principal  of  $1,472,000.  The  fol- 
lowing narrative  statements  from  the  testimony  of  the  Indians  la 
undeniable  proof  thereof: 

STATEMENTS  TAKEN  FROM  TESTIMONT  CTVEW  IN  THE  ACnOK  OF  TUB 
8ISSETON  AND  WAHPETON  BANDS  OF  SIOT7X  IKDIAN8  AGAINST  THE  UNrRO 
STATES,   NO.   33731,  IN  THE  COtJKT  OF  CLAIMS  OF  THE   UNmCD  STATES 

Page  116:  Joseph  Sherman,  or  Tawaclnhehomnl.  testifying  on 
August  5.  1920,  relative  to  the  treaty  of  July  23,  1851,  testified  that 
he  v.-as  then  70  years  of  age.  born  in  1850.  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Indians  of  the  Devils  Lake  Reserva- 
tion. He  stated  that  Sleepeye,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1851,  being 
the  fourth  man  who  signed  the  treaty  In  behalf  of  the  Indians,  was 
his  grandfather's  cousin.  That  he,  Sherman,  had  talked  (always) 
i    (frequently)  with  Sleepyeye  about  said  treaty.    He  had  also  talked 
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o.r,.h..  ,hnut  the  treaty  of  1851  and  wa3  tcld  that  the    -    nephew;   then  he_  told  that  to_Sunk«ana^.   and  then  he  told  t^^ 
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Muscle  Shoals,"  appearing  in  a  publication  entitled  "Muscle   I    the  language  of  the  act  which  directed  the  placing  of  the  head- 
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with  his  gT»ndfath*T  about  the  treaty  of  1851  and  was  tcld  that  the 
imerest  would  b«  paid  u>  the  tribe  -5-percent  mteres^t— and  at  the 
end  cf  50  years  the  prtncipiU  would  b*   paid  to  the  tnbe 

Pa^es  119  122  Kyapahamanl.  mtmber  of  the  tribe  on  the  Devus 
Lak--  RLwrvailon  agt-  about  70  years,  born  about  1850  at  Lake 
Traver^  testified  relative  to  the  treaty  of  July  23.  1851.  that  he  had 
talKed  with  s<  me  of  the  men.  who  signed  the  treaty,  about  what  the 
treaty  contained  These  Indian  signers  told  him  what  they  under- 
stood at  the  time  thev  signed  said  treaty  contained.  They  told  him 
they  were  going  to  get  the  interest  and  at  the  end  of  50  years  the 
principal  waa  to  be  paid  to  th^"  tribe  His  uncle  told  him  that  and 
that  w  the  tradiUon  that  is  handed  down  by  the  Indian  fathers 
and  those  who  look  part  m  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  His  father 
and  his  brothers-two  brothers— al»c:>  told  h:m  the  same  thing 
They  told  him  to  renumber  that  as  long  as  he  lived  and  to  hand 
it  down  like  they  handed  it  down  to  him  He  was  about  30  years 
of  age  at  the  time  they  told  him  tlils. 

Pages  1-3  124  Tawasuwaste.  a  mt-mber  of  the  tribe  on  the  Devils 
Lake  ReservatK  n.  tesllflcd  that  he  wa.s  about  67  years  old.  born 
»b»ut  1853.  That  one  of  his  grandparents  signed  that  treaty. 
Tbe  graodlather's  name  was  Wicanhpi-lteton.  meaning  in  Engli.sh 
"star  has  face."  The  witness  Wits  shown  Senate  Docum<  nt  No  68. 
at  pnfre  32.  and  stated  that  the  name  of  the  sercnd  signer  to  the 
Ueaty  wa«  hi«  grandfather  That  said  grardf atht  r  had  told  him 
all  about  that  treaty  after  he  had  signed  the  treaty  ar.d  that  at 
the  erd  at  60  years  drawing  lntere>.t  the  principal  would  be  paid 
Uie  tribe.  That  the  i-randfaiher  had  told  him  that  when  he  grew 
up  he  C'>uld  depend  upon  that  money  The  grar.dfaih-r  also  told 
him  that  It  was  his  place  to  hand  down  these  facts  about  the 
Ueaty  to  his  children  so  that  they  would  know  about  it.  That  is 
krown  as  Indian  tradition  among  the  Indian  people,  that  Is  being 
hai:ded  dewn  from  their  forefathers  That  U  the  method  the 
Indian  pe«.>ple  have  of  keeping  track  of  the  record  of  what  hap- 
pened  previously 

Pages  12»  131  John  Strait,  a  member  of  the  Devils  Lake  Reser- 
vation, uatiaed  that  he  wa*  56  years  of  age.  having  been  born  about 
1864  That  he  had  been  to.d  bv  hii.  fa' her.  who.-e  name  wa.s  Aki- 
cttena.  which  means  "soldier."  that  he  the  father,  had  signed  the 
treaty  of  July  23.  1831.  The  witness'  atu?ntion  was  called  to  page  33 
of  Senate  Document  68.  and  stated  that  the  last  Indian  name 
thereon  was  intendi  d  to  be  lIi  ■  name  of  hl.s  father  Th.it  the  father 
wa-s  llien.  m  1920.  <lead  lon^'  aKO.  The  father  had  explained  to 
thi'  wiine«.«<  and  to  the  witness  sisters  and  brothers  what  had  been 
explained  to  him.  the  father,  at  the  tune  he  si^;iied  the  treaty  as  to 
what  the  treaty  contained  That  what  his  father  had  told  th'^m 
with  reference  thereto  as  to  hus  understanding  of  the  treaty  as 
explaintd  to  him  was  that  there  was  to  be  paid  to  the  tribe  for  50 
years  Interest  In  gold  and  at  the  end  of  50  years  the  prlncipiil  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  tribe  That  also  Is  the  tradition  that  has  been 
handed  down  by  thoee  who  signet!  the  treaty  for  the  Indians. 

Pages  134  136;  Matohl.  member  of  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation. 
who  was  ^orn  at  Lake  Traverse  stated  ♦hat  ho  was  then  In  1920.  70 
jcars  old.  having  been  bf^rn  about  1850.  Th5it  his  father,  whose 
aame  waa  Hooksheedanwashtay.  signed  the  treaty  of  July  23.  1851. 
That  hla  father  was  then  dead  at  the  time  witness"  testimony  was 
given  The  witness"  atteinion  was  called  to  page  32  of  Scmte 
Dcx-ument  68  and  stated  that  the  name  appearing  there  as  having 
bctMi  signed  to  the  treaty  and  spelled  H-o-o-k-s-h-e-e-d-a-n- 
w-a-^-h-t-a-y,  translated  as  •GockI  Boy"  was  the  name  of  the 
witness"  father  That  the  father  had  talked  to  the  witness  about 
the  treaty  and  had  told  the  witness  what  the  people  representing 
the  Oovernment  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  signed  had  told  the 
signers  what  was  in  the  treaty  That  the  father  told  It  to  him 
this  way  "Fifty  years  to  be  paid  to  the  tribe  the  Interest  money, 
and  at  the  end  of  50  years  the  principal  would  bt^-  all  paid  In  their 
fu'.l  hands  and  then  let  them  go  •  The  father  had  further  said 
that  at  the  end  r.f  50  ye.irs  the  principal  would  be  paid  to  the 
little  children.  That  is  the  SJime  story  or  tradition  as  has  been 
handed  down  generally  bv  the  older  Indians  to  the  younger  Indiaiis 
of  these  bands  The  witness  stated  furth-r  that  Governor  Ramsey, 
one  of  the  representatives  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  was  called 
Broken  Leg. 

Page  174-179:  Solomon  Fox  whcse  Indian  name  is  Sunglnaduta. 
a  member  of  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation,  testified  on  the  7th  day 
of  Au«fust.  1920.  that  he  was  then  58  years  of  age.  having  been 
born  about  1862  Fox  testified  that  his  grandfather.  Itewakinyan. 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  made  by  the  man  with  the 
bn-ken  leg  with  the  Indians.  (Treaty  of  July  23.  1851  i  The 
grandfathers  English  name  was  Thunder  Face  The  witness  was 
shown  page  32.  of  Senate  Document  No  68.  and  asked  if^he  knew 
whether  or  not  the  third  name  signed  or  purported  to  have  been 
Signed  on  the  treaty  as  appeared  by  that  document  was  the  grand- 
father's name  He  stated  tl.n*  "that  Is  the  one"  Witness  stated 
further  that  his  fathers  brother,  named  Wa'^'-lnyannhnta.  En:l'.?h 
name  Grtiv  Thunder  had  also  signed  the  treaty  Witness"  atten- 
was  called  to  page  33  of  Senate  Document  68.  and  stated  that 
the  nfU>^nth  name  on  the  page  was  the  name  of  his  father's 
brother  as  a  signer  of  the  treaty  Witness  furtJicr  stated  that  his 
father  and  h;s  fathers  brother- as  to  how  the  payment*  of  money 
under  the  ueaty  with  the  Indians  was  to  be  made — tcld  that  it 
was  50  years  to  be  paid  to  th<;  trit>e  the  interest  m  gold  and  at 
the  end  of  50  years  the  principal  would  be  paid  to  the  tribe  in  full, 
and  that  the  children  would  get  the  benelil  cf  what  the  Indians 
called  the    "old  money. "•     That   this  *as  also  the  tradition  In  the 

tribe 

In  answer   to  a   cross-lnterrogutory    (p    178»    that   he  had  heard 
It  from  Itewakinyan.  one  of  the  signers.  ~Then  he  told  It  to  his 


nephew:   then  he  told  that  to  Sunkamaza;   and  then  he  told  that 
to  Matowakan;    they  are   ail   brotners.     Then   the    last    mentioned 
he  told  me  aU  about   it.  that   that  is  the   tradition      I  ^a;« /o^» 
son,  and  I  am  going  to  wn  that  to  him  Just  exactly  ^^^^^J^*  ^^^J 
me     As  long  as  I  don  t  get  anything  I  am  going  to  tell  that  to  my 

"^Page  179-181:  Mazakahomnl.  a  member  of  the  Devils  Lake  Res- 
ervation, testified  that  he  was.  in  1920.  70  years  ^^^^^^^  ^hai  he 
had  heard  by  tradition  about  the  treaty  of  July  23.  18ol.  to  the 
efTect  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  paid  a  certain  sum  over  a  period 
cf  50  years  as  Interest,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  were  to  be 
given  the  "old  money"  or  principal  for  the  land. 

Pages  183  183.  Hnuyaninyanke,  a  member  cf  the  Devils  LAKe 
Reservation.  b.^rn  at  Lake  Traverse  and  in  1920  was  80  years  old 
testified  that  he  had  heard  some  tradition  that  tmder  the  treaty  ol 
1851  that  It  was  to  be  50  years  paid  in  gold— that  is.  the  interest 
on  that  money-  and  at  the  end  of  50  years  the  prmcipal  would  bo 

paid  in  full  to  the  time  ^     ^      .     ,    i.     o,  „...» 

Paces  138  189  Otak.jyake.  member  of  the  Devils  Lake  Reserva- 
tion, testified  that  he  was  then,  in  1920.  63  years  old  That  he  had 
heard  ab..ut  the  agreement  cf  July  23.  1851.  known  as  the  Broken 
Lc\i  treaty,  made  at  Traverse  des  Slcux.  That  he  had  heard  It 
from  Tiyowaste.  who  was  for  many  years  the  head  chief  of  the 
Indians  on  the  Devus  Lake  Indian  Reservation  Had  been  chief 
about  50  years  before  he  died  Tiyowaste  had  told  the  »;i'^"e«s 
that  the  tribe  would  get  money,  from  the  Government  for  50 
years-  that  is.  the  interest  on  the  money — and  then,  at  the  end  of 
50  years,  the  pnnripal  would  be  paid  in  full. 

Pages  193  195.  Canhdeskamaza.  a  member  of  the  Devils  Lake 
Reservation  born  at  Lake  Traverse  and  at  the  time  of  his  testi- 
mony in  1920  was  84  years  of  age,  testified  that  he  had  heard 
abcut  the  treaty  cf  July  23.  1851,  known  as  the  Broken  Leg 
Ueaty  That  none  of  his  relatives  had  signed  the  treaty,  so  far  aa 
he  knew  but  from  tradition  he  had  learned  that  the  payment 
was  to  be  made  50  vears  paid  in  nvjney;  that  is,  the  interest;  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  50  years,  the  principal  wou!d  be  paid  He  had 
heard  many  of  the  older  people  talkmg  about  this  treaty  and 
about  the  pa3rment  of  the  money. 

Pages  197-201.  Ignatius  Ctotxrt.  a  member  of  the  Devils  Lake  In- 
dian Reservation,  born  on  what  is  now  known  as  White  Earth.  In 
South  Dakota,  testified  that  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  testimony 
in  1920.  53  years  old  He  had  had  some  education  and  having 
heard  the  older  Indians  talking  about  their  claims  against  the 
Government  had  become  Interested  therein  and  had  made  inves- 
tigations and  had  discussed  the  claims  of  the  Indians  with  the 
chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  tribe  and  the  older  people,  and  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  tradition  in  regard  to  how  the  pay- 
ments were  to  be  made  by  the  Government  to  the  Indians  under 
the  act  of  Jtily  23.  1851.  He  stated  further:  "According  to  tra- 
dition-tradition is  our  record,  and  according  to  tradition,  relating 
to  that  treaty  of  July  23.  1851- -and  the  wi-y  how  I  come  to  take 
part  and  interest  in  thts  matter  was  that  my  grandfather  had 
signed  the  original  agreement,  and  according  to  tradition  •  •  • 
the  money  was  to  be  placed  In  trust  for  the  Indians,  and  the 
interest  to  be  paid  for  50  years,  and  at  the  end  of  50  years  the 
principal  will  be  paid  to  their  children.  That  is  the  ai^reement." 
He  lurther  testified  that  these  Indians  to  whom  he  talked  about 
the  treaty  of  1851  told  him  about  the  various  matters  regarding 
the  payments  and  the  land  ceded.  That  the  Indians — Including 
thase  who  signed  the  treaty — couldn"t  read  nor  write  and  had  no 
records  of  anything  and  that  the  only  way  they  had  of  recording 
such  things  was  when  things  happened  they  hand  it  down  to  the 
next  generation,  etc.;  that  that  is  the  record  of  the  Indians  ia 
regard  to  matters  of  this  kind. 

NOTATION 

At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  testimony  in  1920.  none  of  the 
original  sipners  on  the  treaty  was  available  because  all  of  them 
were  dead  The  Court  of  Claims  refused  to  In  any  manner  con- 
sider the  testimony  of  the  Indians  with  reference  to  the  traditions 
of  the  tribe,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It  Is  well  known  that 
such  tradition  Is  worthy  of  great  credence  Inasmuch  as  It  was  the 
only  manner  In  which  the  Indians  had  to  hand  on  to  futvire  gen- 
erations vital  facts  pertaining  to  the  rights  of  said  tribe. 


The  Rape  of  Muscle  Shoals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  18,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  AUTHORITY 


Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printod  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The  Rape  of 


Muscle  Shoals."  appearing  in  a  publication  entitled  "Muscle 
Shoals  Authority." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Muscle  Shoals  Authority] 

The  Rape  of  Mussel  Shoals 

(Note:  The  many  mussels  found  In  the  river  at  the  Shoals  gave  the 

name-^Mussel  Shoals.     Even  the  name  has  been  raped) 

The  people  of  the  Mussel  Shoals  district  balled  with  delight  the 
result  of  the  1932  election.  They  thought,  now  the  long  retarded 
development  of  the  Tennessee  River  with  Its  potential  water  power 
at  Muscle  Shoals  was  to  be  ended.  That  the  district,  the  South 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  its  natural  advantages 
and  resources — to  come  Into  Its  own — at  long  last. 

Nature  had  given  north  Alabama  the  Tennessee  River  and  Mussel 
Shoals;  well-weeded,  fertile  lands,  minerals,  and  other  resources;  all 
combined  with  a  climate  unsurpassed.  The  economic  war,  1861  €5, 
Its  aftermath  and  political  obstructionists  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  this  section — for  the  better  part  of  a  century.  Naturally 
any  country,  section,  and  Individual  endowed  with  unusual  gifts 
expects,  and  with  JuBtiflcatlon,  to  reap  direct  benefits  from  such 
gifts. 

Neither  the  Nation  nor  South  foresaw  a  bureaucratic,  one-man 
government,  which  unstopped  leads  but  to  a  totalitarian  state  and 
dictatorship.  It  just  "could  not  happen  here,"  but  It  has,  or  has 
been  "plarmed""  that  way.  as  the  mislabeled  party  In  power  these 
past  7  years  repeatedly  state.  An  unwonted  depression  was  seized 
by  this  party  to  experiment  and  traffic  with  human  necessities  and 
constitutional  liberties.  Past  individual  and  governmental  mis- 
takes and  abuses  needed  correcting — by  constitutional  laws — but 
the  party  in  power  have  and  are  trying  to  change  the  basic  laws  of 
God  and  nature. 

Unfortunately.  Congress  gave  this  man,  temporarily,  more  power 
than  dictators  have  (saving  the  power  over  life  and  death),  which, 
for  7  years,  the  President  and  his  chosen  affiliates  have  refused  to 
relinquish.  Tliey  are  now  "planning"  to  perpetuate  it.  Is  not  that 
the  meanincr  of  the  third-first  term,  or  the  New  Deal  policies  must 
continue?  Power  or  money  once  held  are  rarely  relinquished  volun- 
tarily, new  dealers  being  no  exception  to  the  rule 

To  even  partially  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  New  Deal  party's  ap- 
propriation and  confiscation  of  the  property  and  wealth  of  others 
(acquired  by  ability,  thrift,  and  labor),  and  using  It  to  establish 
a  huge  bureaucratic  government — look  at  just  one  of  these  bu- 
reaus, T.  V.  A  .  the  President's  "pet"'  project  Only  a  few  of  the 
basic,  far-reaching  acts  of  T.  V.  A.  in  the  Mussel  Shoals  district 
can  be  given  in  this  article,  and  those  perforce,  briefly.  But  those 
given  herein  are  recorded  and  verifiable.  Were  the  whole  history 
of  the  Authority's  acts,  at  Mussel  Shoals  alone,  given,  more  volumes 
would  be  rf  quired  than  those  filled  by  the  T.  V.  A.  Investigating 
Committee  to  give  T.  V.  A.  a  clean  (?)  bill  of  health. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Act.  passed  by  Congre.ss.  1933,  gave  the 
President  the  power  to  appoint  a  board  of  three  men  "Whom  did 
the  President  appoint?  Two  from  the  Middle  and  Far  West,  the 
third  from  the  valley,  but  not  a  native.  No  representation  from 
the  valley  or  South,  the  section  and  people  who.se  interests  were 
most  affected.  This  Board  selected,  at  first,  even  to  Its  laborers, 
men  from  Maine  to  California — to  the  exclusion  of  the  people  of 
the  valley.  Before  even  beginning  work.  Dr.  A.  E  Morgan  broadcast 
to  the  Nation  statements  like  the  following:  "Not  an  acre  of  land 
In  the  entire  Tennessee  River  Valley  was  worth  $25. '"  He  even 
made  more  disparaging  statements  about  the  valley  people.  In 
fact,  he  warned  tlie  Nation,  urged  them  to  "stay  away  from  the 
Muscle  Shoals  district."  the  people  being  "swindlers" 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Act,  created  by  Congress,  1933,  reads  thus: 
"For  national  defense,  navigation,  industrial  and  aKrlcultviral  de- 
velopment, and  flood  control  of  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  River 
Bistns."  Then  the  act  states  the  regtUatlons  governing  the  Board: 
Section  2  (ei  :  "The  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  §10.000  a  year  "  In  "addition  to  bis  salary,  each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  as  his  residence  one  of  the 
dwelling  houses  owned  by  the  Government  In  the  vicinity  of 
Muscle  Shoals,  Ala  ,  the  same  to  be  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  '  Continuing,  section  8  (a):  "The  Corporation 
shall  maintain  Its  principal  office  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
Muscle  Shoals,  Ala."'  The  Corporation  shall  be  held  to  be  an 
inhabitant  and  resident  of  the  northern  judicial  district  of 
Alabama.'" 

Known  to  the  entire  Nation — the  Board  established  both  the 
"principal  office"  and  their  "residence"  at  Knoxvllle.  Tenn  Whose 
duty  was  It  to  see  where  the  Board  was  to  establish  the  principal 
office  and  the  residence?  This  Is  the  first  direct  violation  of  the 
1933  act  and  a  slap  at  the  Muss.-1  Shoals  district.  After  2  years  of 
continued  protests  from  Alabama  Senators,  Representatives,  dis- 
trict organizations,  and  individuals  against  this  unjust  violation 
and  discrimination  against  the  district,  causing  great  Injury  and 
loss  to  the  people  and  section— the  President  permitted  the  Board 
to  place  a  wco.len  sign  over  the  door  of  Nitrate  Plant,  No  2, 
which   reado:    "Main  offices  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority" 

Both  the  President  and  his  Authority  claim  this  sign  "satis- 
fies" the  "'law  ■■  We  shall  show,  partly,  what  this  violation  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Act  has  cost  the  Mussel  Shoals  district,  and  the 
Nation's  taxpayers.  The  late  chairman  cf  the  T.  V.  A  gave  the 
•"T.  V.  A  inve.s'ripaTlng  c~mmlttee""  seme  interesting  'bunk.'"  their 
excuse  for  establishing  the  main  office  in  Tennessee.  Dr  A  E 
Morgan  said,  In  part:    "Mr.  Lllienthal  had  informed  the  Beard  that 


the  language  of  the  act  which  directed  the  placing  of  the  head- 
quarters at  Muscle  Shoals  "was  only  a  legal  phrase."  which  was  of 
'no  binding  effect'"  Dr.  Morgan  continued:  "Establishing  the 
headquarters  at  Muscle  Shoals  would  have  meant  the  "sacrifice"  of 
'many  values."  '"  Truly  said.  Dr  A.  E.  Morgan.  Not  establisliing 
the  "principal  office  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Muscle  Shoals"' 
has  lost  to  Alabama  and  district  millions  of  dollars,  lost  untold 
jobs  to  unemployed  labor,  and  cost  the  Nation's  taxpayers  many 
unnecessary   thousands  of  dollars. 

I>T  Morgan  goes  on:  "The  Authority  would  have  been  denied  the 
facilities  cf  the  University  of  Tennessee,  including  its  "law  library.'  " 
Why  the  special  need  for  the  law  library?  As  a  further  excuse,  "A 
large  housing  project  would  have  been  necessary  to  house  the 
T.  V.  A  staff  ""  Also.  "The  school  facilities  at  Muscle  Shoals  were 
not  of  the  best." 

These  facts,  answer  the  doctor's  "bunk."  First,  Is  there  any  ambi- 
guity In  the  language  of  the  act  as  to  where  the  "main  office"  was 
tc  be  established,  or  where  the  Board  was  to  reside?  Not  just 
•"Muscle  Shoals'"  was  designated — but  "Muscle  Shoals.  Alabama," 
was  stated  in  both  cases. 

Can  Mr  Lllienthals  statement,  merely  a  'legal  phrase""  of  "no 
binding  effect,"  be  either  legal  or  moral,  Judged  by  ethical 
standards? 

A  large  housing  project  necessary — if  offices  were  established 
in  Alabama  The  answer  to  that  is:  Quite  apart  from  the  many 
houses  already  at  Mussel  Shoals,  the  Government  owned  about  3.000 
acres  of  land  with  streets,  sewers,  water,  electric  lights,  etc.,  at  the 
Shoals. 

A  mere  fraction  of  the  $3,500,000  T.  V.  A.  spent  at  Norris,  "Tenn., 
to  build  350  houses  of  three  and  four  rooms  for  the  temporary  use 
of  workmen  would  have  built  a  permanent  city  at  Muasel  Shoals. 
Not  all  of  these  $10,000  three-  and  four-room  workmen's  houses  were 
fully  electrified.  Dr.  Morgans  own  figures  and  statements.  Just 
one  example  of  the  waste  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers'  money  Why 
was  this  "housing  "  money  not  spent  at  Muscle  Shoals?  Had  not 
the  doctor  stated,  even  before  starting  work  In  Alabama,  he  "wanted 
no  Muscle  Shoals  City  "?  The  little  cities  of  Florence,  Sheffield,  and 
Tuscumbla  "must  be  decentralized" 

Dr.  Morgan  had  stated  his  plan  was  to  make  "French-Czecho  peas- 
ants "  of  the  Valley  people.  This  evidently  was  the  beginning  of  the 
"rural  electrification""  of  the  Valley. 

More  expenses — because  TV  A  saw  fit  to  locate  the  "principal 
office"  in  Tennessee:  The  McCarl  Investigating  committee.  1935. 
brought  forth  the  following  facts:  The  Authority  rented  offices  in 
Knoxvllle  at  the  rate  of  $36,000  a  year.  T.  V.  A.  also  leased  tele- 
phone lines,  hired  cars,  bought  airplanes  to  keep  in  touch  with 
Muscle  Shoals.  And  although  T.  V.  A.  owned  223  automobiles  and 
light  trucks.  Its  bill  for  hired  cars  averaged  $8,000  a  month.  In  one 
period  53  T.  V  A. -owned  cars  drove  less  than  1.000  miles,  while  the 
hired  cars  drove  114,000  miles,  at  7  cents  a  mile  rental.  Also,  cash 
registers  of  T.  V.  A.  commissaries  and  cafeterias,  etc  ,  recorded  re- 
ceipts that  differed  from  the  actual  cash  receipts,  from  a  few  cents 
to  several  hundred  dollars  a  day.  the  difference  being  explained  by 
such  entries  as  "cash  stolen,"  "children  playing  with  cash  registers." 

T.  V.  A.  bought  a  $10,000  herd  of  dairy  cattle;  prices  ranged  from 
$250  to  $950  apiece  Then  the  rich  milk  from  the  expensive  herd 
was  traded  for  a  low  grade  of  milk.  This  unexplained  by  T.  V.  A. 
These  facts  and  many  more  show  the  way  the  Nation's  taxpayera* 
money  was  sp>ent — by  T.  V.  A. 

Now.  "School  facilities  at  Muscle  Shoals  not  of  the  best."  Look  at 
the  facts:  Florence  has  always  been  an  educational  center.  Its 
State  teachers  college,  high-  and  public-school  systems  rank  with 
the  best  of  their  type.  Undoubtedly  with  the  Influx  of  population, 
the  necessity  for  enlarging  school  facilities  would  have  been  met. 

Just  what  the  real  motive  behind  T.  V.  A.'s  actions  at  Musrel 
Shoals?  The  utilities'  interests  were  bound  up  with  the  district. 
The  flat  had  gone  forth  from  Washington,  the  utlUtisa  must  be 
annihilated — not  errora  corrected  Beginning  with  Muscle  Shoals, 
henceforth  all  water  power  must  be  under  Government  control. 

The  reading  public  knows  of  the  long,  hard-fought  battle  between 
the  utilities  and  T.  V.  A.,  and  of  the  final  settlement.  But  do  the 
people  generally  realize  that  Government  monopoly  was  submitted 
for  utility  monopoly,  with  this  difference — the  Government  controls 
everything  and  everyone,  while  the  utilities  only  controlled  power? 
But.  again,  why  was  the  Shoals  district  singled  out  especlaUy  for  the 
drastic  purge?  The  section  that  made  possible  the  very  existence 
of  a  T.  V.  A? 

But  for  Musrel  Shoals.  Ala.,  there  never  would  have  been  a  reason 
for  any  T.  V.  A.  or  Authority.  Apparently,  New  Deal  young  ccl- 
leglates  must  have  decided  the  district  fell  under  the  class  of 
"economic  royalist"  (district)  by  virtue  of  Nature's  mistake  In 
placing  Mussel  Shoals  In  north  Alabama. 

After  T  V  A  "s  first  successful  violation  of  the  act  (mlslocatlng 
the  main  office)  the  road  was  cleared  for  further  purges.  So 
Florence  was  given  two  more  crushing  blows — below  the  belt. 
Scrapping  the  "contract"'  and  "30-year  franchise""  given  because  she 
was  right  at  the  Wilson  Dam;  then  2  years  later,  after  Florence  had 
bought  her  own  power  plant,  refusing  to  grant  her  cheap  C-1 
rates  for  factories,  that  (rate)  given  In  Tennessee,  and  to  remote 
districts.  Thus  two  large  factories  were  lost  to  the  district  by  the 
refusal  of  the  CI  rate.  T.  V.  A  completely  controls  all  power  given 
Florence,  even  to  the  amount  of  her  lighting  of  the  city.  Rffaslng 
to  let  factories  come  to  the  district  has  lost  millions  In  dollars  and 
unnumbered  jobs  to  labor.  Factories  established  in  the  district 
would  have  given  employment  to  the  needy  now  on  the  dole  or 
the  W.  P.  A. 
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T     V     AS  CHOWNTNC   ACHir-IMEfTT  | 

To  th«»  people  at  lan^e  the  uondprful  darriR  are  shown  and  written  I 
up  glorJfylnjc  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  l>X)k  facts  In  the  | 
teo*.  Are  high  dams  nncewary  for  rhe  purposes  for  which  the  Ten- 
ncMC  Valley  Act  was  create<l?  Or  have  they  not  been  built  pri- 
marily for  power'  IX^s  the  1933  act  mention  anythlni?  about 
power  but  •'surplus '  power?  Read  section  10  of  act.  and  on.  Had 
Conirrrss  wanted  a  "niral  electricity"  bill,  would  It  have  passed 
the  bill  It  did?  Is  net  "rural  electrification"  but  a  New  Deal 
•xruse  for  social  experimentation  in  the  Tennessee  Valley?  U 
not  the  following  quotation  an  excellent  analysis  of  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  objectives' 

•It  is  evident  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority's  plans  are  formless, 
except  Irwofar  as  they  relate  to  the  power  program  "  "Tennessee 
Vttlley  Authority  is  relying  upon  Its  entry  into  the  electricity  field 
to  establish  its  presUge."  "U  restricted  to  its  constitutional  func- 
tions, it  will  disappear  from  the  scene,  leaving  navigation  under 
the  Corpe  of  Engineers,  where  it  should  be.  and  national  defense 
under  the  War  Drpartment.  from  which  it  is  treasonable  to  remove 
It  to  any  such  chaotic  organization  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Board."  Unfortunately  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
rvot  restrl  ted  to  It^  "constitutional  functions"  "Relying  upon 
their  entry  Into  the  electricity  field  to  establish  their  prestige." 
They  ha^e  since  the  above  analysis  nade.  in  1935.  developed  a 
atrcMnlined  organisation  with  the  aid  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
the  sanction  of  the  President. 

But  high  dams  have  done  something  else  to  the  vallev.  They 
have  or  will  have,  wh  n  completed  put  1  500.000  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  lands  la  the  valley  out  of  agriculture  forever.  All  know 
some  land  necessarily  must  be  submerged  when  dams  are  built. 
Generally  the  lowlands  thus  submerged  are  often  useless  becavise 
of  normal  floods.  But  high  dams,  for  power,  do  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  agricultural  los-s  thev  are  creating  That  is  not  all 
about  the  loss  of  these  farms:  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  takes 
twice  or  more  of  the  land  (of  all  good  farms)  from  the  o^».-ner.  and 
all  hl8  river  frontage,  than  is  necessary  for  submerging.  Why  this 
G<.vernmeiit  appropriation  of  good  farms?  The  following  dl.spatch 
frcm  Athens.  Ala  .  of  March  5.  1939.  partly  explains  "appro- 
priations": 

"THREI  THOUSAND  NINE   HUNDRtD  AND  TTTTY  T.  V.   A.   ACRFS  ARE  RENTED  " 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  of  this  county  (Limestone*  havo 
Ieas<-<1  3  930  acres  of  land  belonging  to  T  V.  A.  In  the  county  for  a 
total  of  » 10.324  for  the  current  year,  a  checking  up  of  bids  reveals. 
The  land  will  b^-  cultivated  under  the  A    A.  A.  program. " 

Government  farming  on  untaxed  land  In  competition  with  poor 
farmers  paving  high  taxes  T  V  A  has  acquired  good  farms  In  the 
counties  surroundlr.g  the  Shoals  also,  and  has  gone  into  the 
farmltig  business  Is  the  Government  reserving  the  river  frontage 
for  future  factory  sites— while  denying  factories  to  the  district 
now?     Is  this  preparing  for  the  future  toUlltarian  state? 

In  like  manner  T  V.  ~A  Is  honeycombing  the  district  with  power 
I'nes  Transmission -lines  afe  like  dams — when  built  for  legitimate 
purposes— necessary  But  t#irse  lines  are  not  Just  for  rural  electrl- 
flcrttirn  but  are  high-power  lines,  to  drain  all  jxnwer  from  the 
Wlls)n  Dftm  Had  It  be«"n  a  physical  possibility,  the  Shoals  and 
the  Wilsim  Dam.  etc  .  woulcj  have  be-n  removed  bodily  from  north 
Alabama  That  being  impqtisible.  the  next  tn-st  thing,  remove  the 
power  generated  there  and  give  It  to  remote  sections.  This  cer- 
tainly kills  the  Muscle  Shoals  district.  T  V.  As  main  objective. 
High  dams  and  transmission  lines  alone  are  entitled  to  a  book,  to 
flo  the  subject  Jvistice  But  ono  word  more  about  transmission 
lines  murt  be  given  here  T  V  A  goes  througli  any  land  desired, 
exit  ting  a  swath  150  feet  wide  WiTiether  wooded,  under  cultiva- 
tion or  worthless— the  sum  paid  Is  3  cents  a  running  foot,  paid  to 
all  allke--«o  state  T  V.  A.  agents.  T.  V  A.  is  given  the  use  of 
t*»l3  land  for  its  wires — fcr  all  time — the  owner  still  has  the 
privllegt-  of  paying  tho  Government  taxes  on  it.  What  would  the 
new  dealers  My  al>out  such  actions,  if  done  by  corporations  or 
private.*  individuals ' 

The  first  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Act 
was  for  national  defense  In  the  present  emergency  is  the  President 
going  to  allow  the  Muscle  Shoals  any  part  or  lot  In  his  national- 
defense  pn;gram ' 

Or  is  he  (the  President)  going  to  Ignore  the  very  existence  of 
Muscle  Shosds.  and  ct-ntinue  to  permit  his  T.  V.  A.  to  drain  the 
power  generated  at  the  WiUon  Dam.  and  give  it  to  other  and  distant 
sections? 

WHAT   UXJST   AtABAMIANS   DC 

First.  All  elected  Representatives,  the  people  of  the  Mussel 
Sho«ds  district,  all  Alabaminns  should  stand  united  and  demand 
their  rights — the  restoration  cf  the  purposes  for  which  the  1933 
Tennessee  Valley  Act  was  created  by  Congrt-ss  Rights  first  given 
the  district  by  nature,  then  by  the  act.  B-gln  by  e.stabUshmg  the 
'•principal  office"  In  the  "immediate  vicinity"  of  Muscle  Slioals. 
Ala  .  where  it  should  have  been  these  past  7  years  Then  follow  up 
the  other  violated  sections  cf  the  act.  correcting  them 

yeci-nd  Remove  the  entire  T  V  A.  Board —for  their  many  vio- 
lations of  the  act  For  changing  the  bill,  by  substituting  their 
own  •ocialistlc  "rural  electrification  bUl ."  Por  not  keeping  their 
"contracts."  nor  allowing  cheap  rates  to  factories — this  done  to 
prevent  any  growth  and  development  in  the  district  Also  the 
injury  dene  to  agricultural  development,  and  unnecessary  "app'o- 
prtatlons"  of  lands  in  the  district,  and  the  many  other  high- 
hAoded  acts  perpetrated  on  the  toelplesa  people  ol  the  valley  by 
the  T.  V.  A.  BoexcL 


Third  That  Congress,  not  a  President,  hold  any  Board  responsi- 
ble for  their  failure  to  earn.-  out  the  purposes  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Act  which  they  | Congress]  crLated. 

Fifth  That  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  Join  Alabamians 
in  demanding  that  all  the  waste,  and  useless  extravagance  of  the 
T.  V  A.  be  stopped  and  only  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  bUl 
be  carried  out  bv  the  new  Beard. 

Remember— but  for  Muscle  Shoals  there  would  have  been  no  act 

or  Authority.  ..         ^  « 

Mart  Chalmers  Hood. 


Pipe  Lines,  Railroads,  and  the  Oil  Business 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  ^VASHI^"GTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  18,  1940 


LETTER  BY  EUGENE  L.  ORvIS 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak.^r,  In  view  of 
legislation  now  pending  for  the  relief  of  our  railroads  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  some  significant  facts 
in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  our  railroads  which  should 
receive  thoughtful  consideration. 

I  present  a  letter  addressed  to  all  railroad  executives  by 
Mr.  Eui^ene  L.  Orvis,  the  traffic  attorney  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  and  ex- 
posed relations  between  the  railroads  of  the  Southeast  and 
13  major  oil  companies  which  undeniably  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade:  it  also  appears  to 
disclose  that  major  oil  companies  combine  in  intimidating 
and  coercing  the  railroads  and  further  tends  to  show  that 
certain    common-carrier    pipe    lines    openly    and    flagrantly 

I   violate  the  commerce  laws. 

The  documents  supporting  the  allegations  made  by  Mr. 

:  Orvis  were  duly  authenticated  by  the  Monopoly  Committee, 
certain  common  carrier  pipe  lines  openly  and  flagrantly 
talking  about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  this  Congress  enacts  any  rail- 
road legislation  that  railroad  management  should  itself  first 
take  adequate  mea.sures  to  relieve  itself  of  the  burdens  placed 
on  the  railroads  by  such  unfair  and  illegal  practices  as  are 

\   disclosed  in  this  letter. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

To  all  railroad  executives: 

Gentlemen:  In  behalf  of  fair  transportation  practices  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  high  lights  of  my  tcbimiony  before  the 
lemporary  National  Economic  Coninilttee.  in  Washington,  on  the 
5th  and  13th  of  October  last. 

Included  In  this  testiraoay  was  Irrefutable  evidence  of  how  the 
major  oil  companies,  by  combined  shipper-volume,  "pressure" 
freight  rates  to  suit  themselves  and  hew  certain  of  them  enter 
into  unlawful  conspiracies  and  designedly  publish  pipe-line  tarlUs 
violative  of  the  law.  all  to  the  extreme  detriment  of  the  railroads 
and  of  independent  ell  shippers  who  use  the  railroads  exclusively. 

Ycu  prob.Tbiy  have  read  that  on  October  5.  I  presented  to  the 
T.  N  E  C.  a  copy  of  the  following?  letter  addressed  by  the  president 
o*  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  to  13  major  oil  compaules 
operating  in  southeastern  territory: 

Association  of  American  Railroads, 

Washingtcn.  D  C  ,  January  17.  1935. 
Re:  Memorandum  of  discussion  regarding  transportation  of 
petroleum  products  in  the  Southeast. 
Dear  Sik  Ba.sed  upon  dlscuciclcn  with  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  in  view  cf  certain  conditions  to  be  later  re- 
;  ferred  to  herein  you  have  stated  that  in  the  Southeast  ycu  will 
discontinue  trucking  frcm  ycur  water  terminals  or  refineries  to 
the  interior  for  distances  in  excess  of  40  to  50  miles  ( which  is  the 
approximate  limit  of  the  customary  filling-station  distribution), 
whether  service  by  truck  for  greater  distance  is  being  performed 
by  outside  agencies  cr  by  trucks  of  your  company,  and  that  you 
will  simultaneously  discontitiue  delivering  these  products  to  deal- 
ers' or  buyers    trucks  at  your  water  terminals  or  refineries 

Railroads   in    southeastern    territory.    In    order   to   make    this    ar- 

1    rangemcnt   an  elective   one   and   to  stabilize   the   distribution   of 

these  products,  will  use   their  best   eflorts  to  bring  about  a   re- 

I    adjustment  of  mterterritorial  rates  on  these  products  Into  south- 

•abteru  territory  ou  the  same  rate  level  as  fixed  by  the  Interstate 


Commerce  Commission  within  that  territory,  it  being  recognl7ed 
thit  In  order  to  make  this  change  In  freight  rates  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  relief  from  outstanding  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commis-'^ion.  Railroads  in  southeastern  territory  will 
rc-f-rm  as  rap:dly  us  seems  advisable  existing  leases  covering  rail- 
road property  ustd  for  ftUing-statlon  purp)oses;  they  will  discourage 
future  leases  of  lh:s  character  and  will  in  no  case  make  such 
leases  on  terms  more  favorable  to  lessees  than  under  the  re-forma- 
tion plan 

It  is  su:Tgested  that  .ibove  arrangements  become  effective  May  1. 
1935.  unless  some  other  date  as  ear'y  as  possible  will  better  suit 
your  necessities.  It  is  understood  that  the  above  arrangements 
will  continue  in  effect  until  your  company  or  the  railroads  in- 
volved decide  that  they  are  nut  working  satisfactorily,  in  which 
event  60  days'  advance  notice  of  the  termination  of  these  arrange- 
ments will  be  given,  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  from  any 
company  I  will  promptly  notify  the  other  interests  involved. 
Very  trtdy  yours. 

J.  J.  Pellet,  President. 

The  Intent  of  these  major  oil  companies,  as  disclosed  by  this 
memorandum  cf  earlier  discu.ssions.  obviously  was  (1)  to  "pressure" 
rail  rates  downward  with  a  prcml.e  to  distribute  only  via  rail  above 
50  miles  from  seaboard;  (2)  to  buUd  higher  the  rail  fi eight  rate 
wa'.l  Ijetween  this  southeastern  territory  and  independent  oil  re- 
finers of  the  Southwest:  and,  (3)  to  ellmina.e  the  filling-station 
business  of  lnd?p?nd  nts  leasing  railroad  property 

Tliat  which  concerns  rail  executives  in  the  pre.-ent  \^Tltlng  is  the 
attempt  of  major  oil  companies'  lawyers  at  the  hearing  to  shift 
the  blame  to  the  shoulders  of  the  railroads  by  indicating  that  the 
ccnsplracy  originated  cxc'.UElvely  In  railroads  headquarters. 

Far  from  being  a  proposal  of  the  railroads,  as  oil-comp;iny  coun- 
se'.  insisted,  it  was.  as  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  letter  clearly 
fhows.  a  confirming  memorandum  of  earlier  conferences:  I  quote 
from  the  verbatim  record  of  the  hearing: 

■'The  Chairman  (Interrogating  Mr.  E.  S.  Hall,  senior  counsel, 
S  O.  N.  J  ).  What  wa.s  yotii  understanding  as  to  the  Initiative  in 
thl3  particular  matter  referred  to  In  the  Pelley  memorandum? 

"Mr.  Hall  My  undrrstiinding  of  the  Initiative  Is  that  It  was  a 
proposal  by  the  railroads  In  the  hope  that  they  could  persuade  the 
petroleum  industry  to  assist  them  m  stemming  this  change  in  the 
m.cde  of  transportation  frcm  rails  to  motors,  which  had  been 
go!ng  on  so  effectively  for  the  last  10  or  12  years." 

The  constant  reiteration  of  this  standpoint  finally  brought  from 
Mr   Lecn  Henderson,  a  member  cf  th'^  committee,  thl?  remark: 

Mr   Chairman,  the  language  |of  the  Pelley  letter  |  seems  as  clear 
to  me  as  it  does  to  you.  that  It  was  net  Mr.  Pelley's  proposal." 

Riil  exccutves,  dealing  with  a  constantly  dwindling  volume  of 
cl!  transportation,  have  sought  as  best  they  could  to  remain  inde- 
pendent under  steadily  applied  and  ever-increasing  major  oil-com- 
pany pressure,  yet  the  commerce  laws  and  antitrust  statutes  have 
long  tieen  available  to  curb  too  Insistent  shipp-^rs. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  recent  disclosures  like  that  of  the 
Pelley  memorandum  and  the  exposure  of  the  malpractices  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Phillips  Pipe  Line  Cos.  will  convince  the  rail 
carriers  cf  the  unwisdom  of  being  too  pliant  to  the  demands  of 
larce  shippers;  it  is  the  railroads,  rather  than  the  shippeis.  who 
can   most   easily   be   involved    in   the   toils  of   regulatory   action. 

I  placed  before  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  a  copy  of  a  letter  (later  authenti- 
cated by  the  committee)  from  one  of  the  so-caMcd  Intec^rated  oil 
companies  wherein  tv.'o  railroads  were  distinctly  warned  that  the 
granting  of  rate  reductions  to  a  group  of  independent  refiners 
wou!d  result  in  reprisals;  copies  of  this  letter  went  to  eight  other 
major  oil  companies. 

In  the  case  cf  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Phlllipe  Pipe  Line  Cos.  I 
revealed  to  the  committee  the  methods  employed  by  these  common 
carrier  pipe  lines  for  evading  the  commerce  laws  and  the  resultant 
conseqxiences  to  the  railroads  and  to  Independent  all-rail  oil  shlp- 
per-j.  This  matter  has  had  the  careful  attention  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  since  I  brou-zht  the  facts  to  light. 

Commissicner  Altchiscn.  In  his  letter  to  me  of  July  20.  1939, 
comrren^ing  on  the  field  tariffs  of  these  two  com.mon  carrier  pipe 
lines  stated:  "The  tariffs  do  not  specifically  authorize  transit;  (2) 
the  pcliclng'  ruUs  are  Inad^-quate;  (3)  the  proportional  rate  to  be 
applied  should  be  that  In  effect  on  the  date  of  movement  from 
tnc  point  cf  origin;  (4)  the  tariffs  should  contain  specific  provi- 
Elcns  for  collecting  the  interstate  rates  beyond  th"  transit  points." 

Fcr  any  needed  interpretation  of  these  tariff  shurtcominn.s,  I  sug- 
gest you  consult  your  own  rate  or  tariff  compiling  department. 

Through  documents  authenticated  by  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  I  estab- 
ll.=hed  the  fact  that  the  above  enumerated  faults  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  Inadvertence  but  cf  clever  and  concerted  eilort  through 
months  of  collaboration:  Important  as  this  was  to  the  T.  N  E.  C., 
l*^  is  of  much  preatcr  Importance  to  you  and  to  ind;'ptndeiit  all- 
rall  oil  shippers,  for  In  hitting  the  railroads  below  the  Ijelt  they 
are  at  the  same  time  dealing  deadly  blows  to  those  independent 
oil  companies  who  patronize  the  rails  exclusively. 

It  is  through  .such  Illegal  and  unfair  practices  that  oil  and  gaso- 
line common  carrier  pipe  lines  (perhaps  I  should  include  the 
natural-gas  pipe  lines  also,  as  their  operations  h.ive  deprived  the 
railroads  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal  traffic  annually)  have  con- 
tinued to  eat  Into  railroad  revenues. 

The  I  C  C  manifestly  cannot  nor  should  it  be  expected  to 
Initiate  all  neces.^ary  corrective  .«teps;  I  feel  the  railroads  should 
fight  their  own  battles  and  most  vigorously  defend  themselves 
eg'iin^t  unfair  or  Illegal  practices  of  common  carrier  pipe  lines, 
re&orting  to  the  law  whenever  conditions  warrant. 


It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  railroads  to  refrain  from  entering 
Into  joint  rates  or  arrangements  with  common  carrier  pipe  lines; 
no  doubt  this  policy  is  tlie  result  of  pressure  from  the  common- 
carrier  plpe-lme  owners.  The  uneconomic  character  of  such  an 
unreciprocal  policy  is  more  apparent  today  than  ever. 

The  Black  Strap  Molasses  decision  (I.  C.  C.  I.  &  S  4643).  This 
decision  is  of  lar-n  aching  importance  to  all  railroads  and  ind.^- 
pendent  oil  producers  and  refiners,  as  it  paves  the  way  for  the 
movement  by  rail  of  oil  In  tralnload  cargoes  at  rates  comparable 
with  pipe-line  rates.  The  rate  set  by  the  Commission.  In  this  case 
approximately  3 '2  mills  per  ton-mile,  which  is  about  the  cost  by 
pipe  line,  according  to  pipe-line  reports  to  the  I   C.  C.       "■ 

To  illustrate  what  well  may  have  happened  if  the  older  policies 
were  abandoned  in  favor  of  one  not  dominated  by  the  major  oU 
companies,  take  the  case  of  the  East  Texas  oil  field:  Had  the  rail- 
roads Joined  with  independent  gathering  systems,  legalized  as  com- 
mon carriers,  and  created  Jo'nt  through  rates  to  consuming  centers, 
it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  the  trunk  pipe  lines  from  this  field  would 
have  been  bult  and  the  railroads  sirvlng  this  glcantic  oil  field 
wculd  be  transporting  a  fair  share  of  the  hundreds  of  paillions  of 
tens  this  field  is  producing. 

Sedulously  avoiding  any  Joint  or  common  arrangements  with  con- 
necting rail  carriers,  the  common  carrier  ga.viUne  pipe  lines  have 
tuilt  their  entire  rate  structure  on  the  all-rail  freight  rates;  their 
thousands  .^f  publifclicd  proportionals  to  the  ppe-llne  term.nals  are 
only  the  difference  between  the  refinery  all-rail  rates  and  the  thort- 
haul  rates  to  destinations  beyond  the  terminals;  obviously  the 
higher  the  former  and  the  lower  the  latter  the  more  the  reve.iUe 
shaie  to  the  pipe  lines,  whose  rates  are  arrived  at  only  through 
arithmetical  subtraction  with  no  regard  whatever  to  operating 
costs. 

With  respect  to  cne-rate  situations  alone,  the  railroads  of  the 
north-central  portion  of  the  Middle  West  have  needlessly  lost  many 
millions  of  dollars;  regarding  this  one  railroad  president  has  writ- 
ten me:   "•     •     •     the  matter  is  being  discus.sed  with  our  traffic 
department  to  see  If  some  action  e.in't  be  taken  to  change  the  tariffs 
i    as  you  suggest."     I  had  referred   to  him   the  stn'cral  Ihou.^ands  of 
I    motor  competitive  rates  publi.«hed  from  gasoline  pipe-line  terminals. 
I        Motortrucks  cannot  be  employed  at  these  terminals  to  carry  gaso- 
line "ex  pipe  line":   not  only  are  the  pipe-line  proportionals  pub- 
lished to  apply  exclusively  when  the  movement  beyond   is  by  rail 
but  rule  31  of  I.  C.  C.  Tnrlff  Circular  No.  20  precludes  such  propor- 
tionals to  or  from  junctions  with  motor  carriers. 

Even  at  pipe-line  terminal  points  where  barge  movements  termi- 
nate or  refinery  operations  take  place  .such  motor  competitive  rates 
as  are  deemed  necessary  shculd  not  be  made,  or  l.ft  efleetive.  as 
to  "ex  pipe  line"  shipments;  as  to  these,  no  motor  competition  can 
possibly  exist,  and  the  depression  of  the  rates  on  this  traffic  rnly 
serves  to  deplete  railroad  revenues  and  to  strengthen  a  bare- 
kntickled  foul -fighting  adversary  by  increasing  the  share  it  retains 
of  the  useful  hut  unused  all-rail  rate. 

To  the  gasoline  consumer  it  wculd  matter  little  If  the  rails  con- 
tinue their  obeisance  to  this  fictitious  competition,  for  he  pays  the 
all-rail  rate  In  any  event  atid  what  he  does  not  pay  the  delivery 
road  Is  Invoiced  to  him  by  the  oil-company  owner  of  the  "common 
carrier"  pipe  line. 

Regulatory  bodies  and  a  greatly  augmented  Anti-Trust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  are  available  just  as  much  for  as 
against  the  railroads;  competitors'  Infractions  of  the  law  shruld, 
in  my  cpinion.  be  formally  and  vigorously  exposed  in  self-defense. 

In  espousing  the  regulation  of  competing  common  carriers,  all 
such  should  be  Included;  self-interest  alone  warrants  the  active 
support  of  such  legislation  as  the  now  pending  Borah-Gillette 
pipe-line  divorce  bill  In  Congress;  en'Ctm^  nt  of  this  bill  wculd 
automatically  remedy  a  liost  of  evils  dcpre&Mng  alike  to  cur  ii.ll- 
roads  and  to  Independent  Industry:  It  should  not  be  forgotten  by 
you  gentlemen  that  In  1930  the  As-soclatlon  of  Railroad  E.xecutlves 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  divorce  of  the  ccmmon  carrier 
pipe  lines  from  shipper  ownership — a  resolution  that  was  buried 
as  quickly  as  the  major  oil  companies  learned   of   It. 

The  obvious  solution  Is  to  regard  the  competing  mediums  of 
pipe  lines  as  the  relentlessly  growing  rivals  they  are  and  to  hold 
them,  as  regulated  common  carriers,  to  the  same  accountabilities, 
the  same  tariff  conformances  and  the  same  rate-making  pilnciples 
as  those  to  which  they  invariably  hold  the  railroads. 

That  some  of  the  various  situations  exposed  by  me  before  the 
Teinporary  National  Economic  Committee  (Monopoly  Committee) 
such  as  the  con.splracy  between  the  As.soclatlon  of  American  Rail- 
roads and  the  major  oil  companies  operating  In  Southea.stern  ter- 
ritory will  go  unprosecuted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  sfems 
inconceivable:  If  and  when  such  pro.secution  is  instituted  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  arrogance  and  ruthless  power  of  the  integrated  oil 
companies  should  mercilessly  be  expwed  by  ycu  gentlemen. 

Crlticl-sm  herein  is  meant  to  he  purely  constructive;  fihlpper 
volume,  of  course,  must  be  reckoned  with,  but  that  volume  should 
be  differently  appraised  when  such  shippers  also  have,  as  at  pres- 
ent, the  concerted  control,  as  well  as  the  means  for  steadily  ex- 
panding, a  competing  medium  of  transportation  which  patently 
takes  the  cream  for  its  owners  and  leaves  only  the  skimmed  milk 
for  all  other  carriers. 

The  pipe  lines  have  been  built  with  transportation  profits  taken 
away  from  the  railroads  by  unfair  and  probably  Illegal  means;   for 
the  "railroads  to  longer  close  their  eyes  to  the  matter  Is  slow  suicide. 
liespectfully  yours, 

Eugene  L.  Obvis. 

V/ASUiKCTON,  D.  C,  January  10.  1940. 
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Au;icr(*MMor  NationN 


-^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  18.  1940 

RESOLUTION    ADOPTED    BY    THE    YOUNG    DEMOCRATIC    CLUB 
OK  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


Mr  BUCK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  because  I  consider  the  resolution  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  embodied  permanently  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  include  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  YounR  Eh-mocratic  Club  of  Sacramento  County.  Calif.,  on 
Friday.  December  8.  1939: 

Whereo5  President  Roosevelt  advccatcd  a  policy  of  quarantining 
aggrrssor  nations  in  his  address  at  Chicaeo  on  October  5.  1937;  and 

Whpreas  the  Sacramenid  County  Young  Dpmocrat.s  ha%-e  ccn- 
ai.stently  condemned  ag^rt's^or  nations  such  ad  Italy.  Germany,  and 
Japan:  and 

Where;*«  Russia  has  brutally  attacked  and  Inhumanly  bombed 
civilian*  of   the   peace-loving  democracy  ol   Fmland:    and 

Whereaa  the  Clovt-rnmint  of  Finland  and  Its  citizens  have, 
throuoh  »dher?nce  und  application  of  democratic  principles  of 
government,  earned  the  hiphe:st  respect  and  sympathy  of  Amerl- 
can  cltlzen.s:    Be   it    therefore 

Renulretl.  That  the  Yi  iing  Democrats  of  &»cramento  County  con- 
demn Soviet  Ku&.ia  for  her  unwarranted  aggression;  and  be  It 
further 

Rr.wU<^  That  we  mall  copies  of  this  reeohitlon  to  our  repre- 
sentative in  CcngreM  and  afsk  him  to  introduce  it  Into  the  Con- 
CRKSsioNAL  RrcoRD  as  an  extension  of  remarks. 


Ciroat  Expectations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTKR 

OF   PKNNSYLV.VNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  18.  1940 


RVDIO      ADDRESS      BY      HON        J        WILLIAM      DITTER.      OP 

PE,\NSYLVANIA 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. i-Wlih  to  insert  in  the  Congressio.nal  Record  text  of 
an  address  wh  ch  I  delivered  over  the  Cclumbia  Broadcasting 
System.  Saturday.  January  6,  1940.  as  follows: 

A  few  da\-B  ago  I  reread  Great  Expectations  It  Is  a  master- 
piece It  IS  Charles  Dickens  at  hU  best-an  old-faphloned  novel — 
true  to  life  m  Its  day  -typical  of  lives  today— hopes  and  fears — 
)o\-s  and  s«  rrows  now  a  bit  of  humor,  then  a  touch  of  pathos— 
sympathy,  tenderness,  selfishness,  and  cniclty.  all  woven  into  an 
Intensely  human  story.  And  with  It  the  heartache  of  a  great 
disappointment 

Tou  may  have  forgotten  the  plot  antl  most  of  the  characters,  but 
the  m.-re  mention  nX  the  boc^k.  no  doutrt.  will  bring  back  to  your 
mir^  the  queer  nnme  of  the  hero.  Pip  Its  an  odd  name  It  has  an 
amusing  ring  to  it  but  little  else  It  was  a  convenience,  that's  all. 
ea.'sv  to  get  hold  of.  ea.sy  to  toss  about  Its  Just  like  a  lot  of  the 
names  that  have  come  out  of  Washington  during  the  last  7  years — 
crraturrs  of  convenience — nicknames  and  labels — easy  to  handle 
and  e».sy  to  cast  aside 

From  the  beginning  the  New  Deal  has  made  much  of  nnmes  and 
phrafrs  Wha'  ii  h»»  larked  in  wUdom  It  ha»  made  up  in  words, 
pi  r  a  timr  the  -forgotten  man'  had  his  d.iy  That  phrase  drew 
people  into  the  tent  that  ci^uld  never  have  been  attracted  in  any 
olhrr  way.  It  has  come  Ui  an  untltwiy  end  and  has  long  since 
been  buned.  When  the  need  arowe.  "the  more  abundant  life  "  waa 
a  headlmer  I*,  became  the  heart  of  the  gospel  It  carried  a  hint 
of  BlbUcal  aalnUineiw  and  a  Kurgestion  of  worldly  sail.- faction 
Both   were   tempting.     UuXortiuiaUljr   oelUwr   m«tcrt*iiJccL     Tbat 


phraM  too,  hua  frw  th«»  way  of  all  tU-Mh,  unto  lU  reward,  wherevw 
tha'  niay  ti»     Heaven    you  know,  ba*  a  high  standard 

Name  calling  tr.^  gone  hand  In  hand  with  phruse-miikli.g,  to 
that  "economic  royaluu,  "  "lories. '  "twetdlcdce*  and  twcedledunM," 
like  the  67  varietu»,  have  become  hoiiMehold  enpreati  ins  After 
all  the  name  of  Dickens'  hero,  Pip.  could  have  been  worse  But 
the  tragedy  of  the  novel  was  not  Pip's  name  the  tragedy  was  the 
hope  that  was  cruslied;   the  expecutiou  that  never  aaw   the  light 

Seven  years  ago  the  New  Deal  flung  up  its  flag.  It  may  have  been 
a  great  expectation  to  you.  as  It  was  to  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans. A  balm  of  Gilead  was  promised  for  all  the  ills  of  our  social, 
economic,  and  political  life.  A  recovery  program  would  provide 
Jobs  In  private  industry  for  Idle  men  looking  for  work  The 
farmer  would  be  relieved  of  the  risk  of  sowing  at  one  price  and 
reaping  at  another.  Government  costs  would  be  reduced  25  percent. 
'Step  the  deficits"  sounded  like  a  certainty.  Federal  outgo  would 
be  brought  into  line  w.th  Federal  Income.  An  'old-fashioned 
account  book"  was  recommended  as  a  useful  article  to  have  la 
Uie  Federal  houcthcld.  The  young  people  were  promised  "an 
opportunity  to  make  an  honest  llvmg."  Into  every  city,  village, 
and  hamlet — into  every  farm  and  factory— Into  every  home  and  at 
every  fireside — to  all  the  men.  women,  and  chtklren  of  America 
froni  Maine  to  California  a  song  of  salvation  was  sung.  The 
prom;s^'d  lane!  was  at  hand.  What  a  great  expectation.  That  w;is 
7  years  ago,  and,  lo,  "the  harvest  Is  ended,  the  summer  Is  past,  and 
we  are   not  saved." 

Today,  you  are  aware,  as  millions  of  other  Americans  are  aware, 
of  the  big  difference  between  great  expectations  and  real  results. 
Its  like  hoping  for  a  home  run  and  seeing  a  strike-out.  They  have 
blown  so  many  bubbles  In  Washington  tliat  they  are  running  out 
of  soap  and  water  After  all.  there  is  nothing  very  substantial  about 
a  fool's  paradise  As  the  New  Deal  enters  the  home  stretch,  millions 
of  men  are  still  looking  fcr  Jobs,  while  other  millions  eke  out  a  bare 
exL-itence  on  relief.  FaUure  and  futility  cut  their  deep  furrows  on 
the  faces  of  wives  and  mothers.  Taxes  soar  to  top-notch  levels,  and 
the  Federal  debt  skyrockets  to  an  all-ume  high  Private  enterprise 
staggers  around  from  successsive  blows  of  Investigation  and  regula- 
tion, hanging  to  the  hope  that  crack-downs  may  ultimately  end. 
Class  hatred,  bitterness,  and  ill  will  have  taken  root.  A  contemp- 
tuous disregard  of  law  and  order  has  developed.  Constitution.'^ 
restraints  have  been  tcyed  with,  and  the  whole  field  of  our  social 
and  economic  life  has  been  sown  with  the  tares  of  discord  and 
dL<^appotntment — another  tragedv  of  a  great   expectation. 

In  his  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union  the  President  suggested 
that  "we  must  look  forward."  That  was  sound  advice.  But  looking 
fcrward  would  be  much  more  pleasant  If  the  effects  of  the  imme- 
diate past  were  not  so  painfully  pressing  on  us.  If  we  had  not  'oeen 
tantalized  so  long  with  breathless  expectancy.  If  we  were  not  so 
wtary  from  waiting.  If  we  were  not  so  tired  of  marking  time  You. 
and  evrry  other  thoiightful  American,  share  the  feelings  of  the 
President  that  we  should  look  forward,  that  we  should  look  ahead 
with  the  welfare  of  our  children  In  mind.  But  it  does  seem  to  ma 
that  It  s  rather  late  to  start  looking:  and,  further,  the  looking  for- 
ward should  not  l>e  confined  to  what  the  future  may  have  In  store 
for  our  children  as  a  result  of  conditions  abroad.  Those  conditions 
may.  but  we  pray  that  they  never  will  affect  them.  But  th'^re  Is 
one  thing  from  which  they  have  no  escape  That  Is  not  a  foreign 
force  but  the  cost  of  our  ovm  spending  spree  of  the  last  7  yeais. 
That  s  the  legacy  that  we  leave  to  our  children.  As  a  matter  of 
common  .'•ense  and  common  honesty,  too.  you  and  I,  yes.  all  of  us 
know  that  the  sad  thing  alxjut  It  is  that  so  much  of  that  legacy 
could  have  t>een  avoided  If  the  spend  for  our  own  prosperity,  spend 
for  political  privilege,  ^end  for  party  ptirges  had  not  been  the 
order   of   the   day. 

The  Presidents  suggestion  to  look  ahead  carried  me  back  to  my 
old  home  and  my  mother.  From  her.  whose  counsel  and  advice 
have  always  been  dependable,  and  the  worth  of  which  has  been 
so  abundantly  proven  by  the  experience  of  the  years.  I  learned  aa 
a  boy  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  life,  and  that  Is.  'What- 
scever  a  man  soweth.  that  shall  he  also  reap."  That's  a  rule  of 
life  that  no  amount  of  fancy  phrases  or  honeyed  words  can  set  a.slde. 
Its  as  sure  as  the  law  of  the  Medcs  and  Persians  If  you  sow  corn, 
you'll  gather  corn.  If  you  sow  debts,  you'll  reap  debts.  If  you 
sow  dissipation,  youll  gather  dissipation.  You  cannot  sow  ex- 
travagance and  not  reap  distress.  You  cannot  sow  as  a  spendthrift 
and  not  rf  ap  as  a  bankrupt.  You  cannot  squander  today  and  not 
feci  the  pinch  tomorrow.  You  cannot  indulge  In  the  revelry  of 
a  prodigal  and  not  endure  the  misery  of  a  swine  herder.  And  that 
applies  to  a  nation  juat  aa  It  applies  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
chUd. 

The  old  biblical  rule  of  my  mother.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  Just  an- 
other way  ot  saying  that  It's  wise  to  look  forward  For  Instance, 
they  mijiht  have  locked  forward  when  $4.000  000  was  sunk  by  the 
New  Di-al  In  a  resettlement  fiing  in  the  Stale  of  New  Jerv  y  tbat 
was  repiir'.ed  sold  a  few  weeks  ago  under  the  hammer  by  the  shenll 
and  u  Mild  to  have  brought  the  piti'ul  sum  of  about  112. OCO.  I 
wonder  whether  ihey  looked  forward  when  the  Niw  Dealers  ^tarted 
their  cooperative  f*tore  at  that  aoclailstic  vi-n:ure  at  Grecnbelt, 
Md  .  whicli  la  still  operating,  even  though  It  Is  reported  to  be 
ri.nnlng  In  the  red  to  the  tune  of  a  thoiisand  doU.iri  a  nuinth. 
Might  U  not  have  been  wlae  to  have  looked  forward  when  the 
millions  of  dollars  were  frittered  away  during  the  lust  7  years  oa 
one  project  after  another  of  llur  same  type  as  the  gambllr^g  venturea 
In  Jersey  and  Maryland?  What  a  prlcti  we've  paid  fur  this  great 
expectation  I 


On  Thufuday  of  ihla  week  t»i«  Pre«t4«nt  jave  notir*  to  otir  cful- 
dren  of  ncnuihinit  to  which  they  can  look  forward  Another  deficit 
of  more  than  #2  000  OOO.OOO  ThU  U  the  Prcaldent'i  seventh  annual 
Budget  met^age  and  the  New  Deal's  aeventh  succeaaive  deficit. 
The  country  has  heard  year  after  year  the  unfailing  promlhe  of  a 
balanced  Budget — tomorrow;  always  tomorrow.  Now  the  la»-t 
Budget  Is  In,  It  allows  that  the  Government.  In  spite  of  »4.000,000 
of  added  taxes,  Is  to  run  In  the  red  again  for  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,000,  Little  In  the  way  of  excuse  Is  offered  On  the  contrary, 
an  attempt  Is  made  to  Justify  squandering  with  the  argument  that 
going  deeper  and  deeper  Into  debt  Is  the  road  to  recovery.  That 
statement  may  deserve  a  headline,  as  the  President  declared,  but  j 
to  most  of  us  who  try  to  pay  our  debts  It's  a  headache.  ! 

No  matter  how  grave  may  be  the  economic  results  of  such  reck-  I 
less,  spendthrift  pKJllcles  as  we  have  seen  during  these  7  years,  a  far  j 
greater  danger  Is  found  In  the  flagrant  disregard  of  public  pledges. 
Economic  damage  may  be  repaired  In  time.  Suffi  ring  and  sacrifice 
ultimately  may  pay  off  the  burden  of  the  New  Deals  foolish  ex- 
travagance. But  the  moral  damage  of  worthless  public  pledges 
cannot  be  estimated.  Such  damage  can  be  repaired  only  by  a 
rccstab'.ishment  of  moral  principles  which  will  Uiclude  the  fulfill- 
ment of  promises  made. 

The  real  danger  to  American  Institutions  lies  in  the  repudiation 
of  public  pledges.  When  the  time  ccmes  that  the  pledged  word 
of  the  leadership  of  America  Is  regarded  merely  as  politlcf.l  con- 
venience, then  the  very  fabric  of  self-government  is  torn  to  shreds 
and  the  foundations  of  ordered  security  are  crumbled.  Public 
morality  Is  more  than  a  phrase — It  Is  the  heart  of  the  whole  system 
of  self-government — the  very  Ufeblood  of  freedom.  Without  It  we 
cannot  look  forward  to  either  domestic  tranquillity  or  to  our  general 
welfare,  nor.  Indeed,  to  any  great  expectation. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OK  MISSOURI 

IX  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  January  19,  1940 

Mr,  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Dcmaree.  of  the  Missouri  League  of  Women 
Voters,  published  in  the  Leapue  Bulletin  for  January  1940, 
on  the  subject   Trade  Agreements — Your  Affair   and  Mine. 

I  also  ask  to  have  printed  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times  of  January  15.  1940.  on  the  subject  of  the 
reciprocal-trade  agreements,  under  the  caption  "Misleading 
import  figures." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  League  Bulletin  for  January  1940) 
Trade  Acreemfnts — Your  Affair  and  Mine 

League  support  of  "downward  revision  of  tariffs  "  grew  out  of  a 
study  on  "living  costs" — the  concern  of  every  taxpayer,  housewife, 
and  consumer.  Reciprocal-trade  agreements  reduce  tariffs  (taxes) 
between  the  United  States  and  a  specific  country  on  the  basis  of 
what  each  wishes  most  to  buy  and  sell  and  of  what  each  is  the  "chief 
supplier"  The  unconditional  most-favored-natlon  provision  ex- 
tends these  benefits  equally  and  automatically  to  all  the  world  The 
exception  is  Germany,  whose  governmental  policy  discriminates 
against  the  United  States. 

All  agreements  are  on  a  short-term  basis,  usually  running  about 
3  years  This  provides  flexibility  and  permits  changes  desired  be- 
cause of  changing  conditions.  But  this  advantage  becomes  a  dl.sad- 
vantage  should  the  program  be  discontinued  An  amendment  to 
the  1930  Tariff  Act  made  the  trade-agreements  program  possible. 
Unless  the  amendment  Is  extended  beyond  June  12.  1940.  when  It 
expires,  tariff  making  will  revert  to  the  terms  of  the  iniquitous 
Smoot-Hawley  Act.  This  was  the  highest  In  o\ir  history  and 
caused  the  whole  world  to  retaliate  against  us  By  1932  United 
States  foreign  trade  had  fallen  from  nine  to  three  billion  dollars. 

BASIC    ADVAJfTAGES   UNDER  THI   KFW    METHOD 

1.  Reduces  cost  to  the  consumer.  2.  Rates  now  worked  out  by 
experts.  Agreements  are  often  very  complex  and  require  a  year  or 
mure  to  complete.  Congrfs.'impn  have  neither  the  time  nor  skill  to 
do  the  job  successfully.  The  experts  In  the  State  Department,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  consider  the  na- 
tional welfare,  not  Just  local  d«-mands.  In  effecting  the  agreemenu. 
3  Eliminates  logrolling.  Because  theae  expert*  are  not  up  for  re- 
election, they  can  be  Impartial  and  Independent  4  By  treating 
with  one  nation  at  n  time,  a  balance  is  afforded  between  the  United 
States  straight  tariff  and  the  subsidy  or  monopoly  systems  of  other 
countries  Abrupt  changes  on  a  large  scale  are  avoided.  In  contrast 
to  the  effects  from  a  whole  new  act  covering  all  rates  on  all  trade. 


6  By  inrreoalrig  Imfioru  into  ttie  United  State*,  other  eountrtea  ars 
provided  with  the  rneana  of  payment  for  our  exp^irta  to  them, 
a.  Offers  an  outlet  for  surplus,  without  which  Oovernrnent  re«ula> 
tlon  and  regimentation  are  inevitable.  It  thereby  safeguards  private 
enterprise  and  encourages  Initiative  and  expansion.  7  Increase* 
labor  and  wages.  In  evaluating  foreign  trade  the  profit  from  con- 
version of  the  raw  material  must  be  included.  A  pound  of  sugar 
comes  In  By  the  time  It  Is  sold  as  a  box  of  candy  Innumerable 
Industries  have  profited.  Including  the  paper-box  manufacturer,  etc. 
Wages,  In  turn,  .'^pent  for  meat,  shoes,  butter,  etc,,  help  the  dome.stlo 
market.  8  Promotes  peace  "Access  to  raw  materials"  Is  given  as  a 
primary  cause  of  war.  The  World  Conference  on  Raw  Materlala 
offered  one  solution — increased  trade  Secretary  Hull  says,  "With- 
out economic  disarmament,  enduring  prosperity  and  military  dis- 
armament remain  a  forlorn  hope." 

ATTACKS 

1.  Senate  demands  for  ratification.  This  Is  simply  a  device  for 
reverting  to  logrolling.  Congress  retains  Its  control  through  the 
enabling  act.  2.  Revenue  bills  taxing  specific  Imports.  This  directly 
violates  our  agreements  and  Justifies  the  affected  countries  In  can- 
celing their  contracts  offering  concessions  to  us.  3.  Equalize  cost 
of  production.  In  an  open  letter  to  Senator  Vandenberg  (December 
16.  1939),  Secretary  Hull  writes,  "Seldom  can  full  cost  data  be 
obtained:  and  even  when  it  is,  there  Is  a  wide  variation  of  costs 
among  different  producers.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  'the  cost.' 
Other  factors  must  be  considered;  the  size  of  the  imports  In  rtlailon 
to  domestic  production;  comparability  of  the  Imported  and  domestic 
products  as  to  type  and  quality;  seasonal  factors;  and  a  great  many 
others." 

It  is  Important  that  we  discover  the  facts  before  we  conclude  we 
are  hurt.  Venezuela  oil  Is  limited  by  quota  to  a  .small  p>ercent  of 
United  States  production.  It  is  the  crude  type  used  in  oiling  streets. 
United  States  producers  refine  their  oil.  thereby  securing  a  higher 
quality  and  price.  Argentine  beef:  By  law  no  fres-h  meat  can  come 
Into  the  United  States  from  Argentina.  Because  there  the  supply 
is  so  much  greater  than  the  demand,  they  can  the  quality  that 
In  this  country  we  u.se  for  steaks  and  roasts.  United  States  packers 
have  large  plants  in  South  America.  Argentine  canned  meat  is 
better  and  cheaper  than  ours.  The  Navy  incident:  A  few  months 
ago  the  Navy  wanted  to  buy  48.000  pounds  of  canned  beef  and 
asked  for  bids.  Argentina  was  low  at  9  cents  a  pound.  Tlie  lowest 
United  States  bid  was  23  cents.  By  purchasing  from  Argentina, 
the  Navy  Department  saved  14  cents  a  pound  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Under  the  "Buy  American"  Act  a  differential  of  25  per- 
cent Is  established  on  purchases  in  excess  of  $100  The  lowest 
United  States  bid  was  over  twice  the  differential  allowed  even  by 
the  Buy  American"  Act.  The  whole  purchase  was  small  compared 
to  the  order  Argentina  had  just  placed  here  for  over  $2,000,000  of 
automobiles.  From  1924-38.  Argentina  bought  from  the  United 
States  almost  one-half  billion  dollars  more  goods  than  we  bought 
from  her.  Tills  has  forced  her  to  turn  to  Europe  for  trade,  and 
accounts  for  her  temper  at  pan-American  conferences. 

With  our  European  trade  dislocated  Indefinitely  by  the  war.  It  la 
essential  as  never  before  we  develop  this  logical  and  friendly  Latin- 
American  market.  No  nation  can  sell  without  buying.  This  Is 
doubly  true  of  the  United  States,  the  great  creditor  nation  of  the 
world,  controlling  one-third  of  the  world's  economic  wealth.  We 
must  learn  to  import  and  like  It. 

SPECIFIC  results 

Twenty-two  agreements.  Including  the  renegotiated  one  with 
Canada;  8  in  Europe;  1  in  Turkey.  Important  politically;  11  In 
Latin  America.  Pending:  Cuba  (supplemental);  Belgium  (revi- 
sion); Argentina;  Chile;  and  Uruguay.  By  1937  38,  United  States 
trade  with  agreement  countries  increased  61  percent  over  the  last 
ncnapreement  year.  1934  35.  Increa.se  to  nonagreement  countries 
was  37  percent.  Since  1929.  total  United  States  foreign  trade  has 
doubled,  from  three  to  six  billion  dollars. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Demaree, 
State  Foreign  Policy  Chxiirman. 

I  From  the  Kansas  City  Times  of  January  15,  1940] 
Misleading  I»4port  FictraES 

A  considerable  part  of  the  farm  opposition  to  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  trade  figures.  A 
recent  report  from  Washington  that  Imports  of  live  cattle  and  beef 
In  the  first  11  months  of  1939  represented  8.6  percent  of  the  total 
volume  of  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  in  the  United  States  In  the 
same  period  was  especially  misleading. 

In  the  first  place.  Imports  of  87,000  000  pounds  of  beef  and  veal 
In  the  11  months  were  only  12.000.000  pounds  more  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1938.  And  total  Imports  of  127,000.000  pounds  of  meat 
were  only  4.000.000  ix)unds  more  than  In  the  previous  year.  Both 
were  off  sharply  in  November,  compared  with  a  year  agf). 

Far  overshadowing  the  Import  totals  were  1 1  months'  exports  of 
beef,  pork,  and  lard,  amounting  to  389.000,000  pounds,  or  nearly  35 
percent  more  than  In  the  previous  year,  with  further  expansion 
In  pork  and  lard  exports  In  prospect  as  a  result  of  the  coincidence 
of  war  in  Europe  and  rt-cord  hog  production  In  the  United  States. 

Live  cattle  Imports  did  Increase  sensationally  last  year,  but  of 
the  734.000  head  received  In  the  first  11  months  of  1939  fully  two- 
thirds  were  animals  In  stocker  and  feeder  flesh  under  700  pounds, 
which  proved  a  lifesaver  for  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  pastures,  many 
of  which  would  have  been  empty  last  summer  except  lor  the  record 
Imports  from  Mexico.    In  fact,  the  light  Mexican  cattle  went  all 
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©»er  tl»*  Corn  Belt  to  help  tmrmen  cfuh  In  on  surplus  feed  RippUes. 
wblch  mistit  oth«rw»e  have  been  a  dead  Jobs. 

And  »l»o  oT«rlootced  by  trade  aKreement  opponents,  morethan 
half  of  the  cattle  that  were  unponed  last  year  were  In  tt>e  »«-_\o 
100-poui.d  weight  dlTi«lon.  on  which  no  reduction  m  tariff  applied, 
and  the  lower  tartfl  applied  on  only  a  limited  quarterly  quota  of 
other  weic^t  cattle. 


Defenders  of  American  Form  of  Govemraent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OK   NKBRASKA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fndcy.  January  19.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   HON    EDWAUD  R    BURKE.   OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr  Prrsident.  I  a5k  unanimous  consent  to 
hnve  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  prepared  by  me  and 
published  in  the  American  Czech  mapazine  of  the  issue  of 
Jinuan-  1940.  Tho  article  is  entitled  "Militant  Defenders  of 
Our  Perm  of  Government." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
pncud  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MitrrANT   DEiTNOxus    or    OtB    Form    of    Government 
(By  Hon.  Ebwa«o  R   BtmxE,  United  Sates  Senator  from  Nebraska) 

In  a  p*>rlf)d  in  which  the  pre^rrvation  of  the-  Amfrtcan  form  of 
government  Is  of  vital  Importniir"  It  is  Rrntifying  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  our  citlfiens  who  sre  of  Cw<rh  e.xtractlon  It  is  slsr.lf^cant 
that  »T  do  not  find  Crech  names  in  the  headlines  on  the  frequent 
nevapaper  Btorle«!  of  fiub\'erflve  arttvities  In  this  co\intry  In.stead 
oat  Cfcech  people  are  prominent  In  such  causes  as  the  etTort  to 
pfpfwrvr  th  Crec^o.*lovsk:an  democracy  which  ^-as  a  victim  ol 
torHlitarlnn  nulhomr  In  Europe  

The  Amerlcfin  people  hnve  a  pecuUar  bond  of  sympathy  for 
CTerhoslov«kl«  Our  Gorernment  wn.s  in  some  of  Its  essentials  the 
pattern  nf  the  C7ech.>s!maklRn  Republic  which  emerged  from  the 
Wortd  Wr\r  The  le?id«Ts  of  that  Republic  strove  to  foster  the  .same 
democrattc  theories;  which  are  characteristic  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment The  present  effort  to  preserve  the  national  unity  oT  the 
people  re^t^  upun  pr'nciplcs  which  bring  a  response  from  the 
people  cf  the  United  States. 

Czech oslovfiXta  was  symbolic  oX  the  part  played  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Peace  Conference  of  191^  The  uaruc  of  that  country 
has  «l5:nlflranc?«  to  the  American  people  m  conncctiou  with  Presi- 
dvnt  WcKidrow  Wilson's  fli;ht  to  obtain  a  peace  treaty  which  would 
assure  the  rlKh'  of  self-determtt;«tlon  for  minonry  racial  groups. 
The  Bep\ibllc  which  wralhcved  the  storms  for  20  years  was  a  credit 
to  the  Ideas  for  which  Pressdent  Wilson  stood  In  the  memorable 
controversies  of  the  immediate  post-wor  period  That  the  Republic 
was  not  able  to  hurvnvc  In  the  fare  of  toralitanun  power  does  not 
reflect  upon  the  souiMlneflB  oT  tl>e  theories  upon  which  it  was 
establish*  d. 

The  United  State*  not  only  had  a  pert  In  the  huUdlni;  of  the 
Rrpuhlie  In  the  p<-«t-war  conferences  but  (jnve  encournfrement  to 
It  iHHjple  while  the  war  still  was  In  progress.  Our  country  was 
a:nang  the  liations  which  prior  to  the  armistice  formally  reco:.?nized 
the  claims  to  iudependence  d^iared  by  the  Czechoslovakians. 
ConseqxieuUy  the  Ainerjcan  peopie  l»ad  a  tepectnl  (eeUnc  of  sorrow 
when  the  Czcchoslovakian  people  found  themaelves  again  under 
the  authority  of  an  cutstde  frovemment 

Seldom  has  b  natton  lanre  or  stnall.  made  a  d»^per  impression 
up^m  other  nations  with  respect  to  the  high  caliber  cf  Its  states- 
mar.ahip  CzcchosloTakia  wan  extraordinarily  fortunate  in  the  t3rpe 
or  men  wh  '  were  the  leailer^  In  Its  mo\-ement  for  independei.ee. 
The  two  e<liKators.  upon  whom  the  burden  cf  leadership  rested,  the 
la'e  Tli'^mas  Masarvk.  Hie  first  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
Eduard  Renos,  an  associate  of  Presid  -nt  Masaryk  In  the  struggle 
Tor  inaependence  and  later  to  become  President  himself,  were  un- 
usual characU'rs  The  objective  of  each  w.is  the  T^-elfare  of  the 
C3M«chopaorBkian  people  Niither  was  actuated  by  the  selfish  mo- 
tives which  too  often  have  been  associated  with  political  leadrrs. 

President  Maaaryk  was  a  trtie  Cwchoslorak.  one  parent  being  a 
Slovak  ard  the  other  a  CiRvh  He  typified  the  melting  pot  which 
WP.S  the  l>a«ls  of  the  ama>f:«matlon  of  races  His  policies  as  Presi- 
dent were  In  keeping  with  Ideals  of  democracy  and  indtvKlual  lib- 
erty and  in  sharp  contra.'st  to  the  practices  of  dictatorships  under 
which  rights  of  citizens  are  ruthlessly  restricted  It  was  Masarvk 
who  eatabtiabed  religtous  freedom  In  Crechoelorakia  Although 
strong  m  devotion  to  his  own  pnnctplea.  Masaryk  «-as  always  tolerant 
of  tboae  who  diaagreed  with  him  His  attitude  was  one  that  was 
rare  on  the  continent  of  Europe  but  one  which  strikes  a  sympathetic 
ctkord  amof^  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Dr.  Benes  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  Masaryk  and  a  ^hy  sue- 
oesBor  as  a  leader  of  his  people  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that 
during  his  recent  stav  In  the  United  States  he  should  be  unwilling 
to  voice  statement*  which  might  be  cortsidered  improper  while  a 
guest  wlthU.  the  borders  of  a  country  which  was  maintaining  neu- 
trality in  European  controversies. 

Whatever  may  transpire  In  the  future  the  Caechs  have  reason 
for  pride  In  tradltionf  which  go  back  not  only  years  but  centuries 
before  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Even  In  a  ver^-  early  period  these 
traditions  w<re  as.sociated  with  denKx:racy  Czi-chs  struggled 
against  imperial  agFTP^slfn.  and  were  a  pnrt  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire before  the  Wor'.d  War  Even  under  adverse  conditions  the 
people  developed  a  di.stlncttve  culture  and  literature  In  industry 
and  agriculture  Czechoslovakia  has  held  an  Increasingly  ccmnTrmd- 
Ing  pixsitlon  in  recent  years  The  CEeeh  national  motto.  "Truth 
Prt-valls."  Is  slgnlflc-int  of  the  principles  of  the  p,H>ple.       ,  ^     ^ 

The  1500  000  (t  more  people  In  the  United  States  of  Czecho- 
slovak birth  or  ancestry  compose  an  element  which  has  made  a 
worth-while  contribution  to  our  melting  pot.  Many  cf  these 
pfoiie  as  in  Nebra<^ka.  are  farmers  In  keeping  wth  traditions 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors  they  are  g-^cd  fr.-mers. 
Tlioy  havf  heiprd  matfnally  to  dcvel.  p  som»  of  our  western  agri- 
cultural areas  Ard  In  many  other  fields  Americans  cf  Czech  an- 
cestry have  attali-.ed  d:stirction  in  Nebrarka  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  no  accident  thit  people  cf  such  an  anci-stry  should  be 
found  in  the  movement  to  preserve  the  Institutions  which  have 
been  characteristic  of  our  form  of  goveri^ment  for  a  century  and  a 
ha'f  Even  in  the  United  States  there  have  been  signs  of  the 
world  trend  toward  a  centralization  cf  the  power  of  government 
and  a  denial  of  individual  liberties  Movrmrnts  in  this  direction 
represent  an  attack  upon  our  basic  principles  which  have  made  this 
country  one  to  which  people  of  Caechoslovakla  and  other  countries 
of  Europe  have  been  glad  to  come. 

In  the  light  of  the  democratic  principles  associated  with  the 
traditions  of  our  people  of  Czechoslovak  birth  or  ancestry  It  Is 
natural  that  they  should  now  be  found  among  the  most  militant 
defenders  of  cur  system  of  government. 


Unbelievable  if  You  Did  Not  See  It 


Tlie  flimsy,  unstable  foundation  upon  which  .some  decLsions  of 
the  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
have  bet  n  bas?d. 

Federal  Judges,  alth  Congress,  share  the  responsibility  for  indus- 
trial strife. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OK   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  18,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  rea.'ons  for  the 
maladministration  of  the  Wagner  law.  which  ha-s  cau-sed 
some  of  the  unemployment,  some  industries  to  Irave  cities 
which  have  not  given  them  protection  aijainst  sit-douTi.s, 
slow-downs,  and  strike  violence,  was  disclosed  when  the 
Smith  committee  called  some  of  the  Board's  'Ttvicwing  attor- 
neys" to  the  stand. 

The  testimony  of  these  reviewing  attorneys  demonstrates 
that  it  has  fostered  strikes,  aided  the  C.  I.  O.  in  organizing 
campaigns  as  against  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  independent  work- 
ers. buL  it  does  not  portray  the  complete  misconception  by 
the  Board  of  the  trtie  purpose  of  the  act. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  if  unions  and  those  operating  fac- 
tories would  send  someone  representing  them  down  to  these 
hearings  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  these  young  women  who 
are  serving  as  reviewing  attorneys.  Not  that  the  girls  are 
not  all  right.  They  are  gcod-lockinp.  intelligent -appearing. 
well -groomed  young  women:  but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation can  the  average  citizen  conceive  of  any  one  of  them 
adequately  performing  a  tusk  which  would  tax  the  experi- 
ence, the  legal  knowledge,  and  the  judicial  temperament  of 
an  experienced  judge.  And  that  is  just  the  function — one 
which  Congress  never  intended  they  should  perform — which 
has  been  delegated  to  these  young  women. 

To  get  the  picture  accurately,  consider  the  procedure  of 
the  Board,  which  is  this:  When  a  labor  dispute  arises,  the 
Board  sends  out  an  investigator.  If  he  reports  an  unfair 
labor  practice,  a  complaint  Is  filed  against  the  employer — 
neyer  against  the  employee — by  the  Board.    A  trial  ex.- jninei 
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is  sent  out.  Too  often  the  trial  examiner  has  little  knowledge 
of  law.  no  experience  with  lepal  procedure  or  industrial  op- 
erations. Too  often  he  has  been  selected  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
or  its  general  counsel.  Lee  Pressman.  The  examiner  takes 
testimony.  Of  one  such  examiner  a  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals  said  last  week:  'His  purpose  was  deliberately 
to  discredit  the  testimony"  of  the  employer's  witnesses. 

After  the  testimony  is  taken,  it  goes  to  a  reviewing  at- 
torney, who  summarizes  this  testimony  and  then  presents 
to  the  Board  his  or  her  conclusions  as  to  what  the  testimony 
shows.  The  Board  then  directs  this  reviewing  attorney  to 
prepare  a  decision,  which  the  Board  later  adopts.  If  the 
employer  does  not  like  this  decision,  he  can  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  these  findings,  under  the  act, 
"if  supported  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive." 

Do  you  follow  the  procedure?  The  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals must  accept  the  findings  of  the  Labor  Board,  whose 
practice  it  is  to  accept  the  findings  of  the  reviewing  attorney, 
which  are  all  too  often  based  upon  unfair  hearings  by  the 
trial  examiner.  Assuming  that  the  trial  examiner  is  fair, 
the  whole  structure  has  for  its  foundation  the  conclusions 
of  the  reviewing  attorney,  upon  which  the  Board  has  based 
its  decision. 

Here  is  the  point:  The  whole  superstructure — that  Is.  the 
finding  of  the  Board,  the  decision  of  the  circuit  com-t  of 
appeals,  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Courts- 
rests  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  reviewing  attorney,  who 
has  examined  the  transcript  prepared  by  the  trial  examiner 
and  has  orally  stated  his,  the  reviewing  attorney's,  views  of 
what  the  transcript  shows  to  the  Board. 

Who  is  the  reviewing  attorney?  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  some  of  these  reviewing  attorneys — some  who  worked 
upon  cases  like  that  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  others  equally 
important;  cases  which  involved  the  jobs  and  the  livelihood 
of  thousands.  Those  who  have  so  far  appeared  are  utterly 
without  experience  which  would  fit  them  to  express  opinions 
in  cases  such  as  come  before  them — girls,  some  less  than  29 
years  of  age. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  Smith  committee,  take  these 
facts  as  to  two  of  these  reviewing  attorneys: 

Miss  Margaret  McDufT  Farmer,  appointed  March  11.  1938; 
a  graduate  of  Columbia;  admitted  to  practice  law  March  14. 
1938. 

Ann  Landy  Wolf,  now  29  years  of  age;  bom  in  Hungary; 
came  to  this  country  in  1929;  took  out  her  first  papers  in  1930; 
became  a  citizen  in  1935;  completed  her  course  at  the  law 
school  of  Western  Reserve  University  in  1937:  appointed  as  a 
reviewing  attorney,  February  1,  1938.  She  receives  $2,700  a 
year.  Her  husband,  an  attorney  with  another  Government 
department,  receives  $4,600  per  year. 

Mrs.  Wolf  has  been  assigned  to  some  14  cases;  on  one.  the 
Ford  case,  at  St.  Louis,  another  reviewing  attorney  has  been 
assisting  her.  The  record  in  that  case  comprises  more  than 
21.000  pages. 

It  already  appears  from  the  record  that,  in  the  files  of  the 
case  which  she  is  now  reviewing.  Is  an  extremely  prejudicial 
affidavit  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  record.  There  are  other 
commimications  in  the  file  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  record. 
Yet,  unless  the  practice  is  changed,  this  young  woman  and 
her  associates  will  go  before  the  Board  and  orally  express 
their  opinions  as  to  what  the  decision  should  be.  Then  the 
Board  will  indicate  its  opinion,  based  on  what  it  has  been  told, 
and.  on  appeal,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  will  "swallow" 
that  decision. 

In  one  case  Miss  Farmer  wrote  the  decision  for  the  Board— 
Sorg  Paper  Co.,  case  No.  R-633;  reported  in  volume  8  of  the 
Decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  page  657. 
Yet.  when  asked  whether,  in  view  of  previous  decisions,  that 
decision  was  correct,  stated  that  she  did  not  know. 

No  criticism  is  offered  because  these  reviewing  attorneys  are 
women  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  yoimg  girls.  Young  men 
are  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  as  are  older  examiners  and 
reviewing  attc"  neys  who  have  no  qualifications  for  the  jobs 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 
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Tliey  are  utterly  without  experience,  either  as  an  attorney, 
a  judge,  an  industrial  worker,  or  an  employer.  What  can  they 
or  the  young  men  pwssibly  know  about  the  difficulties  which 
confront  employers  and  employees  in  great  industrial  plants? 

Nevertheless,  tliese  girls  and  these  young  men  make  con- 
clusions, give  the  Labor  Board  findings,  the  result  of  which 
will  make  or  break  a  great  industrial  enterprise,  which  may 
require  that  employer  to  pay  thou.sands  of  dollars,  or.  as  in 
Republic  Steel,  millions  of  dollars  in  back  piay  to  employees, 
which  conclusions  are  later  adopted  by  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals.  No  doubt  the  judges  wlio  adopted  some  of  these 
opinions  will  be  hot  with  indignation  when  they  discover  on 
what  a  flimsy  foundation  they  have  been  basing  some  of  their 
opinions. 

One  might  just  as  well  go  to  the  kindergarten  department 
of  a  local  school  and  ask  a  5-year-old  tot  how  she  would  cook 
the  noon  dinner  as  to  ask  one  of  these  reviewing  attomej-s 
how  one  of  these  industrial  disputes  should  be  settled. 

And  do  not  forget  that  the  sworn  testimony  has  disclosed 
that  the  Board's  own  secretary,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  that 
of  Inland  Steel,  assisted  in  building  the  foundation  for  a  strike, 
for  a  charge  of  unfair  labor  practice,  which  resulted  in  one  of 
the  most  violent  and  disastrous  strikes  the  country  has  wit- 
nessed; in  the  destruction  of  property  and  in  industrial  tur- 
moil and  legal  proceedings  which,  combined,  lasted  2  years 
8  months  and  27  days  after  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  had  decided 
the  pwint  at  issue. 

Do  you  wonder  that  some  of  us  are  impatient  at  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  remedy  the  situation?  Would  you  be  impatient 
if  a  Government  agency,  after  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  unani- 
mous decision  had  said  you  did  not  need  to  sign  a  written 
contract,  brought  about  a  strike  in  yoiu:  business  and  kept 
you  in  court  for  almost  3  years?    Would  you? 

Yet  that  is  just  what  the  Board,  through  its  secretary, 
Nathan  Witt,  did  in  the  case  against  Inland  Steel.  That 
strike  was  brought  about  at  Witt's  suggestion  that  the  union 
demand  that  the  company  sign  a  written  contract.  This, 
although  the  committee  reporting  the  Wagner  bill  to  the 
Senate  had  said  that  the  act  did  not  require  the  making  of  a 
contract. 

This,  although  Senator  Wagner,  as  early  as  November  2, 
1935,  in  a  written  statement  to  the  New  York  Sun,  had  said: 

The  law  does  not  require  any  employer  to  sign  any  agreement  of 
any  kind.     Congress  has  no  power  to  Impose  such  a  requirement. 

This,  although  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on 
April  12.  1937.  had  said  tliat  the  act  did  not  require  the  mak- 
ing of  a  contract. 

Nevertheless,  Witt,  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Board,  met 
with  Lee  Pressman,  general  counsel  of  the  C.  I.  C,  and  Philip 
Murray,  vice  president  of  the  C.  I.  O..  at  PitUsburgh  on  June 
2,  1937,  and  suggested  the  maktog  of  such  a  demand.  The 
demand  was  made;  it  was  refused,  as  Witt,  Pressman,  and 
Murray  knew  it  would  be.  and  a  complaint  followed  on  the 
12th  day  of  June  1937;  and  the  issue  was  not  decided  by  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  until  January  9.  1940. 

The  Supreme  Court,  several  of  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals. 
including  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
have  said  that  the  remedy  rests  with  Congress.  That  state- 
ment is  imdoubtedly  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 

The  courts  themselves  are  charged,  when  cases  come  before 
them,  with  seeing  to  It  that  every  citizen  is  given  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws;  that,  in  all  litigation,  there  is  due 
process  of  law.  The  courts  have  failed  miserably  in  con- 
struing the  N.  L.  R.  A.  for  they  have  denied  to  employees  and 
employers  alike  their  day  in  court  in  all  representation  cases. 
They  have  permitted  the  Board  to  deny  to  employees  who 
have  never  been  served  with  process  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing. 
They  have  permitted  the  Board  to  establish  the  practice  of 
denying  to  American  citizens  the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  at 
a  job  offered  to  them,  imless  they  paid  tribute  to  some  imion. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  denial  of  this  right  to  say  that  Con- 
gress, by  the  Wagner  Act,  so  ordained. 
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The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Scottsboro  case,  rightly  held 
that  certain  colored  men.  accused  and  convicted  of  a  statu- 
tory offense  and  condemned  to  death,  had  been  denied  a  lair 
trial — due  pioce.ss  of  law.  But  when  these  cases  involving 
the  coastructlon  of  the  Wagner  Ait  came  before  the  Court, 
It  held  even  though  the  employees  had  not  been  convicted — 
no;  not  even  charsed  with  nor  suspected  of  a  crime — that  the 
employees  should  not  be  permitted  to  bargain  collectively 
through  repreM-ntatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  so  denied 
to  them  due  procevs  of  law — equal  protection  of  the  laws — 
American  Federation  of  Labor  against  N.  L.  R.  B  .  decided 
January  2.  1940. 

That  the  battle  is  not  over  is  evident  from  a  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 
where  that  court,  on  January  9.  1940,  in  deciding  the  case 
of  N  L.  R.  B.  acainst  Sterling  Electric  Motors,  Inc..  called 
attention  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Grey- 
hound cases  and  refused  to  enforce  an  order  of  the  Board 
denying  to  a  group  of  employees  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing,  as  given  them  by  section  7  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

The  re:^ult  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  case  is  that,  if  a  citizen  living 
on  the  Pacific  coast  wants  to  do  longshoreman's  work,  he 
mast  first  Join  the  C.  I.  O.  and  pay  tribute  to  it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  forthwith  to,  by  amendment, 
make  the  N.  L.  R.  Act  a  fair  and  a  just  law.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  \x:  well  if  the  Supreme  Court  would  come  to  a  reali- 
Kition  that  It  has  been  basing  its  decisions  in  these  cases 
Involving  the  Wagner  law  upon  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a 
reviewing  attorney  rather  than  upon  a  judicial  decision  of  the 
Board  or  of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

Undoubtedly  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal  will  be 
amazed  to  learn — and  they  will  learn  if  they  read  the  record 
of  the  Smith  committee — that  they  have  been  basing  their 
decisions,  not  upon  findings  of  fact  made  by  the  Board  but 
upon  the  conclusicns  of  a  reviewing  attorney  who  was  utterly 
without  qualification  to  do  the  job  assigned  to  him. 


Supreme  Court  of  the  I'nited  States  Renders  Vital 

Decision 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OK    NORTH    I).\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  18,  1940 

Mr  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  case  of  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  against  Benno  Bartels,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  following  a  long  line  of 
d»>c:.sions.  in  effect,  by  its  opinion,  informs  some  Federal 
judges  that  they  must  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  a  constitutional  statute;  that  they  are  not  at  liberty 
tc  annul  an  act  of  Congress  by  obvious  misinterpretation. 

The  principal  and  ultimate  question  involved  in  this  case 
v.a-s  whether  the  intent  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  unam- 
tiRUcus  language,  was  to  contiol  or  whether  a  few  Federal 
judges  could  disregard,  misconstrue,  and  tw^ist  the  language 
so  as  to  di^feat  the  clear  intent  of  Congress.  In  other  words, 
the  question  was  whether  these  judges  could  by  judicial 
legislation  annul  an  act  of  Congress.  The  Supreme  Coiu-t 
says  "No." 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  deLvered  the  following  opinion 

of  the  Court: 

In  thix  proceeding  broupht  by  n  farmer  unrter  section  75  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  the  district  court  dismis.'^cd  th?  debtors  petition. 
The  circuit  court  of  appeals  held  th;»t  this  Action  was  contrary 
to  the  requlremenus  of  the  statute  and  directed  the  prccpcdmg  to  be 
reinstated  (100  F  (2d)  813>  Because  of  conflict  m  the  rulings  of 
the  Court  cf  Appeals  of  tiie  Filth  Clicuit.  due  to  tbe  differUig  views 


cf  the  ]ud;^cs  composing  the  court  In  the  cases  cited  "  and  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  question,  we  granted  certiorari.  April  24. 
1939 

Respondent  Bartels  presented  his  petition  to  the  district  court 
en  December  2  1937.  asking  that  he  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
eflf>ct  a  ccmposltlon  or  extension  of  time  to  pay  his  debts  under 
section  75.  The  court  referred  the  matter  to  a  conciliation  com- 
missioner, directing  the  debtor  to  appear  before  the  commissioner 
and  to  submit  to  such  orders  an  might  be  made  in  proceedings  under 
that  section  A  mei-ting  of  the  crcdlU)rs  was  held  on  Doormb<'r  21. 
1937  uf  which  the  debtor  was  present  and  was  examined  It  ap- 
peared that  his  debts  amounU-d  to  about  $10  000  cf  which  about 
•8  000  (including  interest  and  attorney's  fees)  was  owing  to  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  was  secured  by  a 
lien  upon  his  heme  As  the  debtor  was  unable  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment with  a  majority  of  his  creditors  in  number  and  amount,  he 
notifled  the  commKsioner  that  he  would  apply  to  be  adjudged  a 
bankrupt  under  subsection  (s)  cf  section  75  That  app'.lcatlon 
was  filed  on  January  10.  1938.  The  debtor  askrd  that  -his  prop- 
erty be  appraised."  that  "his  exemption  be  set  aside  to  him."  and 
that  he  be  permitted  'to  retain  po.e.session  of  his  property  under 
the  supervision  ct  the  court  "  On  the  same  day.  the  district  Judge 
entered  an  order  adjudging  the  debtor  a  bankrupt  and  requiring 
further  proceedings  before  the  commissioner  acting  as  referee  under 
subsection   (s). 

On  March  23,  1938.  the  John  Hancock  Co.  moved  to  set  aside 
the  adjudication  and  to  dismiss  the  debtor's  petition  on  the  ground 
that  the  debtor  was  not  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the  pro- 
vlsicn.s  of  subsection  (5):  that  he  had  not  presented  any  feasible 
plan  for  a  composition  and  extension  of  his  debts,  and  that  his 
petition  "was  not  filed  in  good  faith  "  or  "with  any  hcpw  or  ex- 
pectation of  working  out  his  debts  and  paying  up  his  delinquencies 
but  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hindering  and  delaying  his 
creditors"  The  company  also  alleged  that  at  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  real  property  held  by  It  as  security  there  was  no  equity  for 
the  debtor  and  that  the  company  would  suffer  irreparable  loss  unless 
the  adjudication  was  set  aside  and  the  proceeding  dismissed  The 
debtor  denied  these  allegations  and  alleged  that  the  land  on  which 
the  company  had  a  Hen  was  worth  unimproved  more  than  $7,000 
and  that  the  Improvements  were  worth  $6  000  and  that  he  thus 
had  a  large  equity  which  would  be  lest  to  him  unless  he  obtained 
the  benefits  sought  under  the  applicable  law 

At  the  hearing  of  the  motion  on  April  5.  1938.  the  court  received 
the  evidence  previously  taken  l)efore  the  commLssloner  and  addi- 
tional testimony.  Thereupon  the  motion  was  granted.  The  dis- 
trict Judge  said  In  his  opinion  that  the  debtor  had  not  made  any 
proposal  which  could  be  construed  as  a  "go«xl  faith  offer  for  an 
extension  or  composition."  and  hence  the  debtor  was  not  entitled 
to  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt  under  sut>section  (s).  The  district 
Judge  obSv^rved  that  the  evidence  was  conflicting  as  to  the  value  of 
the  land  (100  acres);  that,  separating  the  land  from  Its  improve- 
ments, certain  of  the  debtor's  witnesses  placed  Its  value  at  $70 
an  acre  and  the  improvements  at  $5  000  or  $6,000,  while  witnesses 
for  the  creditor  valued  the  land  at  about  $40  an  acre  and  the  im- 
provements at  about  $2  000  He  thought  th.Tt  there  was  no  rea- 
sonable probability  of  the  debtor's  financial  rehabilitation.  In  that 
view  the  district  Judge  concluded  "that  the  order  adjudicating  the 
debtor  a  bankrupt  under  subsection  (s)  was  Improperly  entered 
and  .should  be  set  aside  and  the  case  dismissed  ' 

We  think  that  the  district  Judge  failed  to  follow  the  mandate  of 
the  statute,  and  that  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  was  right  In 
reversing  the  Judgment  and  ordering  the  proceeding  to  tie  rein- 
stated. 

Subsection  (s)  of  section  75.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Aupust 
25.  1935.-'  prescribes  a  definite  course  of  procedure.  That  sub.section 
applies  explicitly  to  a  case  of  a  farmer  who  has  failed  to  obtain 
the  acceptance  of  a  majority  in  number  and  amount  of  all  creditors 
whuse  claims  are  affected  by  a  proposal  for  a  composition  or  an 
txtension  of  time  to  pay  his  debts.  That  was  Bartels'  situation. 
Provisions  lor  proceedings  by  a  farmer  to  obtain  a  composition  or 
extension  when  he  Is  Insolvent  or  unable  to  pay  his  debts  as  they 
mature  are  found  in  subsections  (a)  to  (n  of  section  75.  For 
that  relief  Bartels  had  pres?nted  his  petition  under  subsection  (c). 
and  the  district  court  had  approved  the  petition  as  properly  filed. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  conciliation  comnrussloner  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred  according  to  the  statute  Bartels  had  ap- 
peared at  the  meeting  of  the  crodlUjrs  and  had  submitted  to  a 
detailed  examination  concerning  his  financial  condition.  He  pro- 
posed to  sell  certain  property  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the 
payment  In  part  of  the  amounts  due  to  the  John  Hancock  Co  The 
secured  creditor  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  agreement  willi 
certain  unsecured  crtdltors  for  an  extension,  but  the  secured  cred- 
itor refused  consent,  as  Bartels  could  not  meet  all  his  arrears. 
Bartels  was  thus  precisely  In  the  condition  prescribed  In  sub- 
section  (S). 

The  subsections  of  section  75.  which  regulate  the  procedure  In 
relation  to  the  effort  of  a  farmer-debtor  to  obtain  a  composition  or 
extension,  contain  no  provision  for  a  dismissal  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  reasonable  probablUly  of  the  financial  rehabilitation  of 

'S<^  Barter  y  Sating s  Bank  of  Utica.  92  F.  (2d)  404;  In  re  Hen- 
derson. 100  F  (2d)  820;  WiUcm  v  Alliance  Life  Insurarux  Co..  103 
F    (2d)   365 

=  48  Stat  943;  Wright  v.  Vinton  Branch,  300  U.  S.  440. 
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the  debtor.*  Nor  Is  there  anything  In  these  subsections  which 
warrants  the  imputation  cf  lack  of  good  faith  to  a  farmer-debtor 
because  of  that  plight.  The  plain  purpose  of  section  75  was  to 
afford  relief  to  such  debtors  who  found  themselves  In  economic 
distress,  however  severe,  by  giving  them  the  chance  to  peek  a;i 
agreement  with  their  creditors — subsections  (a)  to  (r) — and,  fail- 
ing this,  to  a*k  for  the  other  relief  afforded  by  subsection  (s). 
The  farmer-debtor  may  offer  to  pay  what  he  can,  tm  Bartels  did. 
and  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  bad  faith  In  taking  the  course  for 
which  the  statute  expressly  provides.  The  only  referer.ce  in  section 
75  to  good  faith  Is  found  In  subsection  (l).  which  relates  solely  to 
the  confirmation  of  proposals  lor  compKWltion  or  extension  when 
the  court  must  be  satisfied  that  the  offer  arul  its  acceptance  are  in 
good  faith  and  have  not  been  made  or  procured  by  forbidden  means 
or  except  as  provided  in  the  statute.  That  provision  manlfe^lly 
hits  at  secret  advantages  to  favored  creditors  or  other  Improper  or 
fraudulent  conduct. 

As  Bartels'  case  thus  fell  within  stibsectlon  (s).  he  amended  hta 
petition  and  asked  to  be  adjudicated  a  bankrupt,  as  that  subsection 
permits.  He  was  so  adjudicated.  Bartels  then  asked.  rI.'^o  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (s).  that  his  property  be  appraised,  that  his 
exemptions  be  set  aside  to  him  as  provided  by  State  law.  and  that 
he  be  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  his  property  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  court — that  la.  subject  to  such  orders  as  the  court 
might  make  in  accordance  with  the  statute.  The  court  failed  to 
take  that  action.  Instead  of  having  the  property  appraised,  the 
court  received  conflicting  testimony  as  to  value,  discussed  the 
chances  cf  the  debtor's  rehabilitation,  and  dismissed  the  petition 
and  ail  proceedings  thereunder. 

The  procedure  under  subsection  (s)  is  intended  to  protect  all 
Interests.  It  provides  In  paragraph  (1)  that  after  the  value  of 
the  debtor's  property  has  been  fixed  by  the  prc-cribcd  appraisal, 
the  referee  shall  set  aside  the  debtor's  unencumbered  exemptions 
and  direct  his  retention  of  po-^scsslon  cf  the  rest  of  his  property 
subject  to  all  liens  and  to  the  courts  supervision  and  control. 
Under  paragraph  (2).  if  there  has  been  compliance  wlUi  the  statu- 
tory ccnditiuns.  the  court  is  directed  to  stay  all  proceedings  against 
the  debtor  or  his  property  for  a  period  of  3  years,  and  during  that 
time  the  debtor  may  retain  potsession  of  all  or  part  of  his  property 
subject  to  the  court's  control,  provided  he  pays  a  reasonable  rental 
Femiannua'.ly.  That  rental  is  to  be  paid  into  court  and  is  to  be 
used  first  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  tlie  upkeep  of  the  property, 
and  the  remainder  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  creditors  as 
their  Interests  may  appear  If  the  court  finds  It  neccs.sary  to 
protect  the  creditors  "Irom  lots  by  the  estate"  or  "Ui  con&erve  the 
security. "  the  court  may  order  any  unexempt  perishable  property 
of  the  debtor,  or  any  uneximpt  personal  property  not  rea.sonably 
necessary  for  the  farming  cptrations  of  the  debtor,  to  be  so'd  at 
public  or  private  sale,  and  the  court,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed 
rental,  may  require  pa\Tnents  to  be  made  by  the  debtor  on  the 
principal  of  his  debts  in  the  manner  set  forth  Then  it  is  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3)  that  at  the  end  of  the  3-year  period,  or 
at  any  time  before  that,  the  debtor  may  pay  into  court  the  ap- 
pr;iispd  value  of  the  property  of  which  he  retaiiis  po6s.:>i5Sion.  "In- 
cluding the  amount  of  encumbrances  on  his  exemptions,  up  to 
the  amount  cf  the  appraisal,  less  the  amount  p.iid  on  principal." 
for  appropriate  distribution  to  his  creditors.  There  Is  the  proviso 
that  upon  the  request  of  any  creditor  or  of  the  debtor,  the  court 
shall  cause  the  debtor's  property  to  be  reappraised  or.  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, set  a  date  for  hearing,  and  thereafter  fix  the  value  of  the 
property  in  accordance  with  the  evidence;  and  the  debtor  shall 
then  pay  the  value  to  arrived  at  into  court,  less  payments  made 
on  the  principal,  for  distribution  to  his  creditors  In  that  way.  by 
the  order  of  the  court,  the  debtor  may  regain  fu'.l  possession  and 
title  of  such  prof)erty.  the  ascertained  value  of  which  has  thus 
been  devoted  to  the  paj-mcnt  of  his  debts.  There  is  the  further 
proviso,  for  the  protection  of  secured  credltcjrs.  that  upon  request 
in  writing  by  any  secured  creditor  the  coiirt  shall  order  the  prop- 
erty upon  which  the  secured  creditor  has  a  lien  to  he  sold  at 
public  auction.  (See  Wright  v.  ViiUon  Branch,  supra,  pp.  45&-461  ) 
The  debtor  is  to  have  90  dnys  to  redeem  the  property  so  sold  by 
paying  the  amount  for  which  it  was  sold,  with  interest  Into  court, 
and  he  may  apply  for  his  difcharge  as  provided  in  the  act.  If, 
however,  the  debtor  at  any  tune  fails  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
v  s:ons  of  the  section  or  wiUi  any  orders  of  the  court  made  there- 
under, or  is  unable  to  refinance  himself  within  3  years,  the  court 
may  order  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  and  direct  the  property 
to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  provided  In  the  act. 

The  scheme  of  the  statute  is  designed  to  provide  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure so  as  to  g"ve  wh.itcvcr  relief  may  properly  be  afforded  to  the 
distressed  farmer-debtcjr.  while  protecting  the  intertstp  of  his  credi- 
tors by  assuring  the  lair  application  of  whatever  property  the  debtor 
has  to  the  payment  of  their  claims,  the  priorities  and  liens  of 
secured  creditors  being  preserved.  (See  Wnght  v  Viuton  Branch. 
!=upra:  Adair  v.  Bank  of  Amerira  Association.  303  U  S  350.  354-357; 
Wngn.t  v.  Union  Central  Lifr  Insurance  Co.,  304  U.  S.  502.  516.  517  ) 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  quctrticns  which  may  arise  in  the 
rcur?c  of  the  administration  under  the  statute,  but  merely  with  the 
dxity  to  follow  the  procedure  which  the  statute  defines  and  the  dis- 
trict court  failed  to  observe.  We  hold  that  on  his  amended  p>etition 
invokma  subsection  (s)  Bartels  was  entitled  to  be  adjudged  a  bauk- 


'VTiat  Is  said  upon  this  point  In  Note  6  In  Wright  v.  Vinton 
Branch.  3(D0  U  8  440.  462.  was  not  essential  to  the  opinion  In  that 
case  and  is  not  supported  by  the  terms  ot  the  statuto. 


rupt  and  to  have  his  proceeding  for  relief  entertained  and  his 
property  dealt  with  In  accordance  with  that  subst^ctlon. 

The  Judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  reversing  that  of  the 
district  court  and  directing  the  proceeding  to  be  reinstated  Is 
affirmed  and  the  cause  is  remanded  to  the  district  court  with 
direction  to  proceed  in  conformity  with  this  opimon. 

It  is  so  oidered. 

The  Frazier-Lemke  moratorium  has  saved  thousands  of 
homes.  It  has  kept  from  the  relief  rolls  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children  who.  but  for  this  law, 
would  have  been  evicted.  This  is  testified  to  by  hundreds  of 
letters  that  I  have  received  from  every  State  in  this  Union. 
These  letters  come  from  lawyers,  professional  men  and 
women,  businessmen,  and  farmers  alike. 

Under  this  law  the  creditors  lose  nothing  because  the 
farmer  who  flies  under  it  will  have  to  pay  a  reasonable  rental 
and  olx>y  the  orders  of  the  court.  If  he  fails  in  doing  this, 
he  is  through.  That  reasonable  rental  is  all  the  creditors 
could  get  if  they  owned  the  property,  and  is  all  that  an 
honest  creditor  can  ask  for  or  is  entitled  to. 

In  conclasion,  permit  me  to  siafe  that  I  feel  that  section  75 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  is  entitled  to  the  same  generous  and 
liberal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  districts  courts  that 
has  been  given  to  sections  74,  77,  and  77B.  Surely  the  courts 
ought  to  be  Willing  to  give  to  a  farmer  the  same  consideration 
under  section  75  as  they  have  given  the  railroads  and  corpo- 
rations under  sections  77  and  77B.  In  accordance  with  thn 
provisions  of  section  75.  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  courts 
to  continue  a  farm  as  a  poinc  concern.  I  repeat,  there  is 
nothing  unu.sual  in  section  75.  It  simply  applies  well- 
established  principles  of  bankruptcy  law  to  agricultural 
indebtedness. 

This  may  appear  novel  to  some  district  courts,  but  there 
is  no  provision  in  section  75  that  the  bankruptcy  courts  of 
this  Nation  have  not  already  made  use  of  in  .some  cases. 
The  courts  have  allowed  poing  concerns  to  remain  in  pos.ses- 
sion  and  to  continue  in  business  under  trustees  and  without 
trustees.  They  have  permitted  possession  and  the  payment 
of  indebtedness  of  such  concerns  on  the  installment  plan, 
with  or  without  interest. 

Sections  75.  77.  and  77B  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  mark  a 
new  epoch.  From  now  on.  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  prop- 
erty and  wealth  will  be  conserved  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
created  it — not  destroyed.  The  debtor  will  be  considered  as 
well  as  the  crt<litor.  The  Bankruptcy  Act  is  going  to  become 
an  act  of  conservation  and  not  an  act  of  wreckage. 

During  the  depres."?ion  and  recession  Congress,  legislating 
in  the  interest  of  the  Nation,  saw  fit  to  pass  the  sections  re- 
ferred to.  It  did  this  because  it  felt  they  were  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Nation,  The  Supreme  Court  has 
approved  that  legislation  and  has  given  It  a  broad  and  liberal 
interpretation  so  as  to  effectuate  the  Intent  of  Congress 
within  constitutional  limitations. 

This  amendment  is  a  conservation  act.  Nobody  loses  any- 
thing— it  conserves  property  and  values.  The  creditors  will 
pet  the  present  value  of  the  property — that  is  all  they  could 
get  before  this  amendment  was  enacted  or  that  they  are  en- 
titled to.  In  fact  they  will  get  more  under  this  amendment 
than  they  ever  would  get  by  wrecking  another  million  farm 
homes  and  destroying  all  values. 

This  is  a  ca.se  of  bankruptcy.  The  legislation  In  question 
is  legislation  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy.  The  only  farmer 
who  can  take  advantage  of  this  act  is  a  bankrupt  farmer. 
A  bankrupt  is  a  financial  wreck.  The  question  of  interest  and 
profits  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  is  generally  out  of  the 
question.  The  question  is  one  of  salvaging,  saving  what  can 
be  ."^aved  out  of  the  wreck. 

Section  75  is  legislation  In  behalf  of  the  public  welfare. 
Over  66  percent  of  all  the  farms  of  this  Nation  are  mortgaged 
(The  World  Almanac,  1937,  p.  346».  Due  to  low  prices, 
drought,  and  other  adverse  conditions  over  170  farmers  out 
of  every  thousand  lost  their  farms  by  mortgage  foreclccure, 
bankruptcy,  judgment,  or  tax  sales  from  March  15.  1933,  to 
March  15,  1937  (Circular  No.  417.  Department  of  Agrictilture, 
and  February  1938  Ciicular,  Bureau  of  Economics). 
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That  is  the  problem  that  Ccngress  dealt  with  in  section  75 
and  will  continue  to  deal  with.  In  the  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem the  diiJtrict  courts  must  do  their  part.  They  mtist  not 
obstruct  remedial  legislation  by  misinterpretation — by  read- 
ing somethmg  into  section  75  that  is  not  there. 

The  power  of  the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government  are  all  derived  from  that  same 
Constitution,  and  each  of  theso  three  coordinate  branches  of 
our  Government  must  respect  tlie  power  of  the  other  under 
the  Constitution. 

Obviously,  if  without  redress  the  94  district  courts  are  per- 
mitted to  ignore  the  plain  language  of  an  act  of  Congress  and 
read  their  own  ideas  into  the  act.  then  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  Judicial  legislation — the  encroachment  of  one  branch 
of  the  Government  upon  another. 


Democratic  F'inance — A  Serum  A^ain.st  Arlilicially 
Iiitluied  War  Fever — A  War  Measure  for  the 
National  Control  of  Credit — .\  Post-War  Step 
Toward  the  Decentralization  of  Monev  I*ower 


extb:xsion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALlKORM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monda'j.  January  22.  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Crtdit  for  Defense  Art  is  ba.'«ed  upon  a  great  le.sson  taught  by 
the  World  War  cf  1914-18.  That  lesson  is  that  there  i3  neither 
sensi-  nor  jtislice  in  the  way  modern  wars  are  finan.cf'd. 
Wars  are  wa'^ d  by  the  capacity  of  a  p«ople  to  make  supreme 
sacrifices.  This  capacity  for  supreme  sacr  flee  is  the  basis  for 
the  real  credit  of  a  people.  It  includes  the  mobilization  of 
men  and  industry  and  agriculture  and  the  moral  resources  of 
the  people.  These  tilings  come  from  the  people  and  belong  to 
the  pr^ople:  yet  when  the  people  go  to  war.  they  raise  the 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  by  pledgmc  their  real  credit  to 
the  private  banking  system.  The  ijeople  pawn  their  own  real 
redit  and  the  banks  consent  to  monetiZL'  the  people's  credit 
In  the  form  of  inlcreit-bv-aring  debt.  The  people  fight  and 
suffer  the  war;  the  banking  system  lends  back  to  the  people 
the  use  of  the  people's  own  crtdit.  Tiiis  is  unreasonable  and 
unju-'^t. 

THl    NATIONAL  CRXDIT   FOR    N.ATIONAL   DEFENSE 

The  National  Credit  for  Defense  Act  calls  into  tjuestion  this 
prccesa  of  pawning  the  Nation's  credit  in  wartime  and  after- 
ward saddling  the  Nation  With  war  debt.  Instead  this  bill 
affirms  the  principle  that  the  Nation  is  the  rightful  owner  of 
its  cwn  credit,  and  that  through  the  Congress  the  Nation  can 
monetize  it.s  credit  in  a  non-interest -Ijearing  debt-free  form, 
and  thus  pay  for  the  war  as  it  is  fought  without  piling  up  a 
huge  war  dibt. 

All  over  th^'  democratic  world  the  idea  is  paining  ground 
that  wars  can  b-^  finnnced  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  increase 
the  national  debt.  There  is  a  profound  difference  between 
1914.  when  finance  was  a  mystery,  and  1940.  when  people 
understand  ihat  b.inks  create  new  money  bj-  book  entries. 
Even  the  house  organs  of  bankers,  like  the  British  magazine 
Branch  Banking,  no  longer  contest  thi.s  fact.  In  its  July 
1S38  issue  Branch  Banking  admitted  that  the  cat  was  irre- 
trievably out  of  the  bag  when  it  declared  that — 

There  are  enough  substantial  quotations  in  existence  to  prove 
to  the  uninitUite'-l  that  t>anks  do  creaie  credit  without  restraint 
and  that  they  do  create  the  means  of  repayment  within  thembclves. 

If  the  banks  can  do  that  on  behalf  of  themselves,  why 
cannot  they  be  instructed  by  a  sovereign  government  to 
create  war  credits  free  of  interest  and  free  of  debt  on  behalf 
of  the  people  who  are  strairung  theix  will  and  offering  their 
llVfS  to  win  a  war? 


The  people  of  the  Province  of  Alberta.  Canada,  have  asked 

that  question,  and  last  September  the  government  of  that 

Province  pas.sed  a  resolution  stating  that — 

We  believe  that  Canada  should  flnance  Us  share  In  this  war.  not 
by  the  creation  of  huge  debts  but  in  the  following  manner;  By  the 
creation  by  the  Government  of  the  necessary  credit  and  currency 
combined  with  definite  price  regulations  to  prevent  any  serious 
Inflaticnary  rise  In  prices. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  the  Tasmanian  Parlia- 
ment and  the  South  Australian  Parliament  have  passed  reso- 
lutions expressing  the  opinion  that  the  national  credit  of  the 
commimity  should  be  used  in  the  interests  of  defense,  pri- 
mary industries,  and  the  people  of  Australia,  while  in  the 
FLdtral  Parliament  of  Australia  there  is  a  steady  demand 
that  the  Commonwealth  Bank  be  instructed  to  monetize  the 
nation's  credit  re.sources  w.thout  adding  to  debt  or  taxation. 
In  England  the  Social  Credit  Party  agitates  for  the  conscrip- 
tion of  money  power,  and  its  leader,  John  Hargrave.  has 
declared  for  fighting  the  war  "on  tick."  He  advocates  as  a 
war  measure  that  free  equal  rations  be  distributed  to  all  and 
that  the  money  system  become  merely  a  ticket  system  to 
keep  track  cf  production  and  consumption.  Also,  in  Eng- 
land. Maj.  C.  H.  Douglas  has  advanced  a  war-finance  plan 
which  directs  that  banks  issue  loan  credits  to  indu'^try  sup- 
plying material  to  the  Government,  these  loan  credits  to  be 
free  credits  in  the  sense  that  industry's  obligations  wouM  be 
discharged  when  the  goods  were  delivered.  No  money  v^ould 
be  paid  back  to  the  banks,  either  by  industry  or  the 
Government. 

These  are  signs  forecasting  that  if  the  war  goes  on  demo- 
cratic nations  will  adopt  national-defense  mea.sures.  pu'ting 
their  banking  systems  cut  of  the  profitable  business  of  lend- 
ing the  national  credit  at  interest  to  peoples  engaged  in  a 
life-and-death  struggle  and  placing  money  as  much  in  the 
service  of  the  nation  as  are  its  men. 

The  National  Credit  for  Defense  Act  is  a  bill  with  a  triple 
reference.  It  is  a  bill  that  will  help  to  prevent  war  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  peace  measure.  It  is  a  bill  for  financing  without 
debt  the  military  and  naval  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
in  time  of  war.  and  it  is  therefore  also  a  national-defense 
measure.  Finally,  it  is  a  bill  for  financing  the  post-war 
transition  from  an  economy  of  warfare  to  a  consumers'  econ- 
omy, and  it  is  therefore  a  post-war  readjustment  measure. 

A  PEACE  MEASURE 

As  a  peace  measure  this  bill  will  operate  to  deter  great 
financial  interests  from  influencing  our  Nation's  course  to- 
waid  war.  The  bill  provides  that  if  we  are  forced  into  war 
the  Treasury  shall  issue  United  States  currency  notes  to  the 
amount  of  such  appropriations  for  our  Military  and  Naval 
Establishments  as  may  be  enacted  by  Conpress,  and  these 
United  States  currency  notes  shall  be  deposited  in  special 
account.'^  called  "National  defense  credit  accounts"  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  be  used  exclusively  to  meet  all  pay- 
ments authorized  by  the  appropriations  for  cur  armed  forces. 
These  currency  notes,  unborrowed  and  debt  free,  .specially 
created  for  defence  purposes,  constitute  a  breach  in  the  credit 
monopoly  of  the  banks.  Tliey  wiU  take  the  private  profit  out 
of  war  finance,  and  by  so  doing  they  will  be  a  deterrent  to 
predatory  finance.  Because  the  bill  holds  up  the  prospect  of 
a  breach  in  the  present  private  monopoly  of  money  creation,  it 
will  al.-^o  act  like  a  serum  against  war  fever  artificially  in- 
duced by  propapanda  indirectly  emanating  from  preat  finan- 
cial interests.  It  will  tend  to  clarify  and  purify  public  dis- 
cussion of  war  aims  and  thus  better  enable  the  people  to  form 
tlieir  ovv'n  conviction  of  what  they  are  willing  to  fight  for. 

A    NATIONAi-DEFENSE    MEASUMt 

Suppose  that  efforts  to  avert  war  are  unavailing  and  the 
die  is  cast.  In  that  event  every  effort  must  then  be  exerted 
to  win  the  war.  and  the  National  Credit  for  Defense  Act 
becomes  a  war  measure,  providing  for  the  unstinted  mobiliza- 
tion of  debt-free  money  to  win  the  conflict.  Will  this  method 
of  financing  the  war  produce  inflation?  No.  It  is  impos.sible 
for  the  debt-free  funds  deposited  in  the  national-defense 
credit  accounts  to  produce  an  inflationary  condition,  lor,  in 
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the  first  place,  these  funds  are  not  eligible  to  be  used  as  a  cash 
reserve  by  any  bank  except  as  a  100-percent  reserve  against 
an  equivalent  total  amount  of  deposit  liabilities.  In  the 
second  place,  the  bill  declares  that  it  would  be  "the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  levy  such  wartime  surtaxes  in  addition  to  cur- 
rent tax  levies  as  will  caase  an  increase  in  gross  revenue  over 
and  above  the  revenue  collected  in  the  last  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  state  of  war.  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the 
anticipated  rate  of  final  consumption  of  all  supplies  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States."  In  other  words,  the 
money-creating  provisions  of  this  bill  are  so  enmeshed  with 
the  taxation  policy  of  paying  as  you  go  that  the  danger  of 
inflation  is  removed.  The  new  money  will  be  created  at  the 
rate  war  goods  are  produced;  it  will  be  taxed  back  at  the  rate 
war  goods  are  consumed.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  "Uncle 
Sam  will  finance  the  war  by  creating  Uncle  Sam's  own  na- 
tional money;  the  people,  by  means  of  an  adjusted  tax  rate, 
will  pay  as  they  go  for  the  war.  but  they  will  pay  as  they  go 
to  Uncle  Sam.  money  Issuer,  and  not,  as  has  formerly  hap- 
pened, to  Uncle  Sam's  money-lending  creditors  who  have 
Imposed  on  him  a  war  debt. 

A    MKA>iUKK  FOR  POST-WAR  ADJUSTMENT 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  will  be  an  unexpended  balance 
In  the  national  defense  credit  accounts.  It  is  proposed  in  the 
National  Credit  for  Defense  Act  that  wartime  surtaxes  be 
promptly  repealed  and  that  this  unexpended  balance  he  paid 
in  pro  rata  share.s  to  all  citizens  of  the  age  of  21  or  over,  these 
shares  to  be  known  us  the  citizens'  victory  bonus.  The  pay- 
ments can  be  made  gradually  over  a  period  of  1  year.  These 
payments  may  be  regarded  as  a  national  dividend  resulting 
from  the  net  appreciation  of  physical  capital  which  takes 
place  in  wartime.  In  the  effort  to  supply  the  demands  of  war 
a  nation  expands  and  improves  its  industrial  plant,  it  inten- 
sifies its  agriculture  and  grows  more  food,  It  enlarges  its  pro- 
ductive capacity.  It  emerges  from  the  war  physically  richer 
in  many  respects  than  it  entered  it,  and  the  community  should 
benefit  from  the  increase  of  its  dynamic  capacity  to  produce. 
In  the  past,  after  a  war,  bankers  have  informed  a  victorious 
nation  that  It  was  poorer  because  of  its  war  efforts,  and  must 
reduce  consumption,  tighten  belts,  and  work  harder.  Soldiers 
have  been  promised  homes  fit  for  heroes.  Instead  they  have 
been  demobilized  to  join  a  swelling  army  of  unemployed  stand- 
ing in  breadlines,  while  at  the  same  time  plants  were  being 
scrapped  and  farms  were  going  out  of  cultivation. 

The  citizens*  \1ctory  bonus  will  give  everyone  a  clear  stake 
in  victory.  It  insures  that  no  one  can  maintain  the  war  was 
fought  for  the  benefit  of  profiteers.  It  will  transform  by 
gradual  steps  an  economy  of  warfare  Into  an  economy  of  wel- 
fare. It  will  replace  the  demand  for  war  goods  with  a  strong 
demand  for  consumers'  goods,  thus  enabling  industry  to  shift 
from  a  war  basis  to  a  peacetime  production  basis  without 
experiencing  a  disastrous  post-war  slump.  It  should  be  par- 
ticularly noted  that  the  victory  bonus  need  not  create  infla- 
tion, because  the  net  increase  in  money  in  circulation  will  be 
more  than  matched  by  a  net  increase  in  productivity  which 
can  be  drawn  upon.  New  goods  will  back  effectively  the 
addition  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  National  Credit  for  Defense  Act 
is  a  democratic  monetary  measure.  It  makes  an  inroad  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  financial  oligarchy,  whose  immense 
powers  have  been  described  by  a  former  Chancelor  of  the 
British  Exchequer,  who  is  now  chairman  of  one  of  the  Big 
Five  British  banks,  in  these  words: 

Thev  (the  great  banks)  control  the  credit  of  the  nation,  direct 
the  policj-  of  govtrnments,  and  hold  In  the  hollow  of  their  hands 
the  destiny  of  the  people. 

But  in  making  this  inroad,  this  Wll  decentralizes  and  dis- 
tributes money  power  to  the  whole  population.  That  is  the 
democratic  essence  of  the  bill.  It  does  not  wrest  money 
power  from  a  financiaJ  ohgarchy  only  to  make  a  political  use 
of  it  and  only  to  employ  it  for  state  purposes  irrespective  of 
the  welfare  of  the  Individual,  which  is  what  the  totalitarian 
powers  do.  In  contrast  to  totalitarian  finance,  this  bill 
democratizes  money  power.    The  Citizens'  Victory  Bonus  puts 


purchasing  power  into  the  trousers  pockets  of  the  individual, 
the  safest  place  for  it.  according  to  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son. The  bill  is  an  answer  to  the  private  money-power  sys- 
tem, and  it  Is  an  answer  to  the  commu-nazi  system  of  finance. 
It  points  the  way  to  democracy's  solution  of  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  how  to  finance  the  Nation's  economic  life,  not  only 
in  the  tragedy  of  war  but  also  in  peace,  without  prejudice  to 
the  democratic  rights  of  the  individual. 

The  first  duty  of  Congress  is  to  guard  against  this  Nation 
becoming  involved  in  war.  To  my  mind,  this  measure,  if 
passed,  would  be  one  means  of  accomplishing  that  very 
ptirpose. 

Tribute  to  the  Late  Senator  Borah 
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RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  SENATORS  PITTMAN.  VANDENBERG,  AND 

SHIPSTEAD 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  appropriate  re- 
marks on  the  passing  of  William  Edgar  Borah  made  by  three 
eminent  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Pittman],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbercI,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Shipstead]  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
network  on  Saturday  night,  January  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS   BT    HON.   KZY    PTTTMAN,   OF  NZVADA 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience  of  America.  Senator 
WnxiAM  E.  Borah,  the  Lion  of  Idaho,  the  dean  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  statepman,  lawyer,  humanitarian,  and  patriot  of 
patriots,  has  reached  the  end  of  the  long  and  tortuous  trail  of 
official  service.  He  has  packed  his  burden  with  vigor  and  patience, 
and  even  during  the  latter  end.  as  physical  strength  waned,  he  did 
not  utter  one  word  of  complaint. 

Senator  Borah  was  my  intimate  friend  throughout  the  27  years 
that  we  served  in  the  Senate  together.  In  serving  with  and  under 
him  upon  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  was  granted  a  great 
privilege,  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  insight  into  his  lovable 
character,  the  breadth  of  his  learning,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
purposes. 

Senator  Borah  was  a  serious,  intense,  and  lonely  statesman.  His 
mind  and  soul  were  occupied  by  his  devotion  to  his  State,  his 
country,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  their  citizens.  Although  he 
was  always  cordial  and  considerate,  yet  he  made  no  apparent  effort 
toward  good  fellowship.  Intense,  eloquent,  sharp,  and  uncom- 
promising In  debate,  he  was  ever  tolerant,  courteous,  and  consider- 
ate Many  of  his  colleagues  differed  from  him  with  regard  to  vital 
public  policies,  and  accepted  his  challenges  to  intense  debate.  And 
yet.  in  these  debates  there  was  rarely  a  division  as  to  the  high 
ullanate  ends  to  be  accomplished  but  rather  as  to  the  methods  and 
proces&es  to  be  adopted  to  consummate  such  ends. 

Senator  Borah  could  be  Included  In  the  definition  of  a  pro- 
gressive. He  favored  humanitarian  laws,  yet  he  was  a  strict  con- 
structionist of  the  Constitution  and  would  not  yield  such  principle 
to  any  momentary  expediency.  He  recognized  the  natural  growth 
of  Federal  Jurisdiction,  and  yet  his  strong  attachment  to  States' 
rights  caused  him  to  fear,  and  frequently  to  oppose,  bureaucracy. 
His  deep  dread  of  war  and  his  strong  suspicion  of  all  foreign  gov- 
ernmrnts  made  of  him  an  absolute  isolationist.  And  yet  even  those 
who  differed  with  him  never  doubted  his  sincerity  nor  treated  lightly 
his  opinions  He  brought  Intelligence,  learning,  reason,  and  light 
to  every  subject  he  debated.  He  bore  no  malice  and  he  earned  no 
enemies  This  lonely,  secluded  statesman  is  missed  and  mourned 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  as  great  a  degree  as  any  Senator 
whom  doath  has  taken  away  during  my  service. 

A  great  and  good  man  has  pas.eed  Into  earthly  silence,  yet  his 
words  and  deeds  will  live  through  all  history. 


ADDRESS    BT    HON.    ARTHXTH    H.    VANDENBERG,    OF    MICHIGAN 

My  fellow  countrjmen,  the  darkness  of  a  deep  sorrow  rests  upon 
the  Capitol  tonight.  It  reaches  out  to  millions  of  American  family 
hearthstones,    where    the    name    and    the    honor    and    the    rugged 
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patriotism  of  United  States  Senator  William  E  Borah  have  be- 
come part  of  the  American  InherlUnce.  Idaho  mourns  the  loss  of 
a  brilliant  son.  The  Nation  mourns  the  loss  of  one  who  waa  lit- 
erally one  of   Its  greatest  Institutions 

One  of  the  Republics  pillars  ha.s  fallen 

The  Constitution's  most  stalwart  and  effective  friend  since 
Daniel  Webster  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

A  great  heart  is  fetllk-d. 

We  shall  not  soon  look  upon  the  like  of  him  again. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  last  Monday  he  came  out  of  the  West 
with  his  nrst  senatorial  commission.  He  gave  It  back  last  night — 
wlth(;ut  a  spot  or  blemish  on  It. 

He  grew  m  stature  each  succeeding  year  He  grew  In  Influence 
which  leaped  the  boundaries  of  his  native  land  and  spanned  the 
eurth  He  grew  in  the  talents  which  made  him  the  greatest  advo- 
cate and  orator  of  his  time  He  became  the  Senate's  dean — not 
alone  m  years  of  service  but  equally  In  the  personal  prestige  of  a 
unique  and  mighty  character  which  was  worthy  of  the  Senate  in 
lt«  richest  tradition  since  this  Government  was  born. 

He  loved  America,  and  America  loved  him 

He  believed  In  America  and  in  her  destiny  with  a  passion  that 
was  the  touch.stone  of  his  llie.  America— whether  It  always  agreed 
with  him  or  not— believed  In  him.  It  knew  his  courage  It  knew 
his  sh.nlng  probity.  It  knew  his  soul-deep  sympathy  with  human 
needs  It  knew  his  deathless  dedication  to  representative  democ- 
racy     It  knew   his  devotion   to  the  common  weal. 

America  will  miss  him  There  Is  none  to  take  his  place.  We 
shall  bring  the  wreaths  of  our  affection  to  his  tomb  They  will 
stay  green  as  l<3ng  as  memory  stirrlves.  Ood  grant  us  some  measure 
of  his  strength   and  vision. 

Farewell,  great  patriot,  great  friend. 

AOOaiSS    BT    HON      HENKIK    SHn>«TEAD.    Of    MINNXSOTA 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  tonight  and  for  years  to  come, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  people  throughout  other 
lands,  will  mourn  the  loss  of  William  Edcak  Bobah. 

As  a  master  defender  of  our  Constitution  and  our  system  of 
constitutional  law.  as  an  orator,  statesman,  great  American,  and 
patriot,  his  place  In  history  Is  secure. 

I  therefore  shall  speak  of  him  more  intimately  as  a  man. 

I  deeply  regret  that  out  of  the  millions  throughout  the  world 
who  knew  of  htm  aa  a  .statesman,  there  were,  necessarily,  com- 
paratively few  who  knew  him  as  a  man. 

I  first  met  him  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  18  years  ago.  He 
had  then,  by  industry,  ability,  and  strength  of  clvaracter,  Ijecorr.e 
famou.s  throughout  the  world  as  a  statesman — of  whom  all  America 
was  Justly  proud 

What  hrst  impressed  me  was  that  be  carried  his  fame  with 
becoming  modesty. 

To  millions  he  represented  a  man  with  the  heart  of  a  Hon.  They 
called  him  "the  Hon  of  Idaho  '  They  did  not  know  that  his 
heart  was  also  as  tender  as  a  chllds. 

The  suffering  of  others  under  persecution  and  injustice  would 
arouse  his  own  Indignation  to  the  most  eloquent  flights  cf  oratory — 
because  William  Borah  felt  their  sufferings  to  be  his  own. 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  him  "that  the  strong  and  the  brave  are 
the   most   tender  " 

Bevau.se  he  often  traveled  alone  they  called  him  the  "lone  wolf." 
But   we  must  remember  that  only  the  strong  can  travel  alone. 

He  could  walk  with  crowds  and  keep  his  virtue  and  with  "kings, 
nor  Icse  the  common  touch." 

In  otjservtng  him.  in  his  public  career.  I  was  often  reminded  of 
the  story  tbat  Is  told  of  the  Norsemen  entering  FYance  centuries 
ago. 

The  French  peop>  noticed  they  did  not  wear  a  brass  collar  around 
their  nerks  with  the  name  of  the  owner  stamped  upon  It  So 
they  asked  them.  "Who  is  your  master?"'  They  rnswered.  "We  have 
no  master;  we  are  our  own  masters  " 

That  could  be  truthfully  said  of  William  Borah.  He  was  his 
own  niaster. 

H  s  incorruptible  Integrity  was  the  foundation  of  his  independ- 
ence Such  independence  of  character  Is  conceded  by  many  to  have 
cost  him   the  Presidency      He  would   not   "stoop  to  conquer." 

Nevertheless.  William  Bo^ah  never  spoke  HI  of,  nor  carried  rancor 
In   his  heart   for.   anyone 

Who  shall  say  he  was  not  well  rewarded' 

He  was  rewarded  by  the  love  and  respect  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  was,  therefore,  paid  in  a  wage  that  does  not  cloy — a  coin  that 
leaves  no  sting 

He  continued  to  walk  among  men  with  the  modest  dignity  of 
the  great  I  venture  to  say  that  his  name  and  fame  wUl  live  for 
centuries  as  future  students  of  American  history  read  his  classic 
orations  In  the  Nations  archives. 

We.  his  colleagues,  who  outside  of  his  family,  possibly,  knew 
him  best,  mourn  his  lc*s— not  only  because  we  have  lost  a  friend 
Wo  loved— but  because  cf  the  great  loss  to  the  Nation. 

We  are  thankful  that  he  could  pass  without  suffering.  And  I 
am  suie  that  when  William  Borah  crossed  the  bar  he  was  still 
"captain  of  his  soul" — with  his  head  up — and  unafraid. 


Brooklyn  Real  Estate  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  23,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  M    MEAD.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday.  January  20. 
1940,  the  distingxiished  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mead] 
delivered  l)efore  the  Brooklyn  Real  Estate  Board  a  very  able 
and  interesting  address  on  the  housing  situation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  l>een  told  that  you  are  interested  In  real-estate  problems: 
In  the  development  of  property  values;  In  the  future  building 
business  that  lies  ahead  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  on  this 
occasion  to  discuss  with  you  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  this  your  chosen  field. 

Because  you  are  concerned  with  Government  activities  which 
promote  the  welfare  of  property  owners  and  prospective  property 
owners.  I  wish  to  discuss  measures  that  have  been  and  are  being 
taken  to  assist  these  groups.  When  we  make  provision  for  a  fam- 
ily to  build  a  new  home  or  to  Improve  an  old  home,  we  are  doing 
something  concretely  beneficial  for  that  family  and  for  you  I. 
therefore,  wish  to  talk  about  housing  as  it  affects  you  as  an  indus- 
try and  as  It  affects  cur  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  housing  program  of  the  Federal  Government  is  many-sided 
and.  at  least  one  aspect  of  It,  probably  reaches  every  group  of 
people  in  the  Nation  From  the  clearing  of  unsightly  slums,  with 
public  loans  and  grants,  to  the  erection  of  large-scale  multi- 
family  housing  projects,  with  private  capital,  for  the  medium- 
income  groupjs.  the  Government  has  lent  a  hand  to  the  problem 
of  rehousing  America. 

A  number  of  practical,  effective  methods  have  been  used  to  pro- 
tect and  salvage  existing  neighborhoods.  Efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  to  assist  private  indu.stry  in  planning  new 
and  profitable  developments.  These  efforts  have  made  real  dollar- 
and-cents  savings  for  sponsors  cf  new  subdivisions  and  large- 
scale  structures.  These  cooperative  efforts  have  eliminated  un- 
necessary streets,  preoerved  ^pace  for  dwelling  construction,  cre- 
ated park  areas  and  playgrounds,  and  opened  up  land  heretofore 
not  employed  for  economically  and  socially  useful  purposes. 

You.  as  real-estate  men.  have  made  a  particularly  valuable  con- 
tribution toward  the  provision  of  tietter  housing  for  our  people. 
Vast  potentialities  for  further  contributions  He  ahead.  You  know 
better  than  anyone  else  what  the  hctLiing  needs  are  In  your  com- 
munity You  know  better  than  anyone  else  what  may  be  profit- 
ably. usefuHy,  and  effectively  undertaken  in  your  community  with 
respect  to  private  construction,  and  with  respect  to  large-scale, 
partially  subsidized  public  housing  construction.  You  know  bet- 
ter than  anycne  else  the  truth  regarding  real-estate  values  and 
real-estate  problems  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  those  phases 
becau^  I  would  h-ive  little  or  nothing  new  to  tell  you  However. 
It  Is  Important  for  us  to  reflect  that,  during  the  1920's,  we  built 
each  year  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  dwelling  units  of 
one  kind  or  another.  During  the  mid.>t  of  the  depression  this 
building  program  collap.;ed.  and  we  built  relatively  few  units — • 
only  50000  units  In  1933  and  1934  ThLs  year  it  would  not  be 
misleading  to  predict  that  we  may  build  as  many  as  400.000  units. 

Now.  we  want  to  look  at  the  record  and  .see  what  has  caused 
this  progressive,  salutary  trend.  As  a  community  and  as  a  Na- 
tion, we  need  more  and  better  homes.  A  home  represents  a  method 
of  saving  and  a  permanent  as.set  Home  ownership  introduces 
the  element  of  stability  into  our  national  life.  From  economic 
and  social  sundpolnts.  therefore,  we  wish  to  lend  every  practical 
encouragement  to  home  building  and  homo  ownership. 

One  agpncy  of  the  Government  has  directed  its  principal  efforts 
toward  stimulating  among  persons  of  average  means  a  desire  to 
own  their  own  homes  At  the  same  time,  this  agency  has  given 
them  a  method  whereby  thi.s  desire  may  be  realized.  To  do  this, 
it  was  Initially  necessary  to  loosen  the  log  Jam  of  private  capital 
and  to  make  it  available  for  investment  in  what  always  had  t)een 
one  of  the  soundest  and  most  lucrative  resting  places  for  idle 
funds — the  small-home  mortgage. 

The  record  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  Indicates 
that  these  objectives  have  been  carried  out  to  an  amaying  and 
satisfying  extent. 


Do  you  know,  for  exr\mple.  the  P  H.  A.  ended  1939  with  more 
than  fS.OOOOOOOOO  worth  of  home-financing  inourancc  en  its 
books,  and  approxlmateJy  >960.000.000  of  this  insuranw  was  written 
during  Uie  fMtst  year.  estabUshing  a  new  record  for  F.  H.  A 

Tnrough  the  P  H  A.  neariy  1:^.000,000  persons  have  been  able  to 
Improve  their  housine  standards. 

During  1939  there  were  1^.496  new  dwelling  units  constructed 
under  the  F  H.  A.  program,"  or,  more  graphically,  approximately  as 
many  dwelling  units  as  there  are  in  an  entiie  city  the  size  of 
Washington,  D.  C  About  95  percent  of  these  were  small  single 
family  properties  with  an  average  F.  H.  A.  valuation  of  15.000 
or  less. 

It  might  be  Interesting  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  p>erlod 
during  which  this  ncord  was  attained.  At  the  time  the  Natlorial 
Housing  Act  was  drafted  the  Government  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  rts:dcnilal  building  industry  would  be  unable  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  depression  witliout  governmental 
a.>sistancr.  While  other  business  indices  showed  encouraging  im- 
provement those  concerned  with  residential  building  continued 
downward 

Building  was  at  a  standstill  and  construction  men  saw  little 
hope  of  a  return  to  predepresslon  levels. 

In  combating  this  situation  the  F.  H.  A.  first  eliminated  the 
second  and  third  mortgages  and  contracts  for  deeds.  With  the 
F  H.  A.  Insuring  loans  as  high  as  90  percent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  a  property,  these  secfiudary  liens  were  no  longer  necessary,  and 
are  prohibited  under  the  insured -mortgage  system. 

The  second  move  was  a  reoognlticn  that  the  home  mortgage,  like 
any  other  obligation,  should  and  had  to  be  paid  off.  As  a  result, 
the  amortized -mortgage  plan  was  adopted  and  under  the  program 
the  prospective  home  owner  each  month  Increased  his  equity  in 
his  home  by  paying  something  toward  principal  as  well  as  the 
Interest. 

The  net  result  of  this  program,  as  far  as  the  building  industry 
is  concerned,  is  mirrored  In  the  P.  H.  A,  figures  for  1939.  Last  year 
the  number  of  new  dwelling  units  provided  for  under  the  F  H  A. 
plan  alone  was  approximately  three  times  the  entire  national  pro- 
duction In  1933.  the  year  before  the  P.  H.  A    was  established. 

Setting  up  of  a  modem  system  of  mortgage  lending,  however, 
was  not  the  only  ta«k  given  the  P.  H.  A. 

^Another  obstacle  to  resumption  of  widespread  home  building  was 
the  lack  of  confidence  by  the  public  tn  the  houses  produced 
Houses  built  during  the  boom  days  of  the  twenties  were  often  poorly 
constructed,  badly  planned,  and  located  In  neighborhoods  which 
deteriorated  quickly.  Before  any  sizable  market  for  houses  could  be 
developed  it  was  necesi^ary  to  establish  property  standards  and 
construction  requirements  which  could  serve  as  a  sort  of  yardstick 
against  which  houses  could  be  measured.  These  standards,  local- 
ized to  suit  the  needs  of  different  climatic  conditions,  are  enforced 
by  F  H  A.  Inspectors  who  examine  homes  during  the  course  of 
construction. 

The  purpose  of  the  P  H.  A.  program,  however.  Is  probably  less 
than  half  economic.  Its  first  consideration  is  in  providing  a  means 
v/hereby  an  ever-increasing  numltjer  of  American  families  can  own 
their  homes,  or  can  improve  and  modernize  the  homes  in  which 
they  now  live.  It  Is  designed  particularly  to  make  home  owner- 
ship available  to  the  lower  Income  groups,  as  well  as  to  those  more 
fortunate  flnanclaKy.  Under  this  program  a  means  h.as  been 
provided  whereby  the  factory  worker,  the  artisr.n.  the  department- 
store  clerk^ — Just  average  persons  whose  annual  income  may  range 
as  low  as  $1,200  per  year — are  not  only  able  to  Improve  their 
living  conditions  but  also  through  ptirchascs  to  swell  the  volume 
of  building  construction.  In  other  words,  it  is  now  possible  under 
the  P.  H.  A  proaram  for  a  man  to  buy  a  comfortable  modern 
home  for  as  little  as  $25  per  month. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  this  program  here  In  New 
York  State.  There  1=;  little  I  could  say  about  the  F.  H  A.s  opera- 
tions which  would  be  more  Impressive  thRn  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  about  400.000  New  York  families  have  participated  in  and 
benefited  directly  from  this  program.  This  number,  of  course,  does 
not  take  Into  consideration  the  thousands  of  other  families  who 
have  been  helped  in  obtaining  Jobs  through  the  expenditure  of 
private  cap:tal  Insured  by  the  P.  H.  A. 

Pour  hundred  thousand  families  in  this  State,  however,  have 
actually  built  new  homes,  financed  existing  ones,  or  repaired  exist- 
ing ones  with  funds  totaling  upward  of  $350,000,000  obtained  from 
banks,  insurance  companies,  mortgage  companies,  and  other  private 
lending  Institutions  under  the  P  H.  A.  plan  In  addition,  the 
P.  H.  A.  In  this  State  has  Insured  the  mortgages  covering  6.900 
rental  housing  units  desitrned  for  people  of  moderate  means  Last 
year,  in  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area  alone,  the  P  H.  A. 
accepted  for  insurance  almost  6.000  small  home  mortgages  total- 
ing in  excess  of  $30.000  000.  In  addition,  there  were  more  than 
25  000  modern  i7.it ion  and  Improvement  notes  Insured  In  an  amount 
of  almost  $20  000.000. 

You  are  concerned,  as  we  all  mu5t  be.  with  the  cost  of  any  such 
program  of  this  magnitude.  It  is  especially  gratifying,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  P.  H.  A.  during  the  current  year  wUl 
not  cost  the  taxpayer  one  single  cent.  Stewart  McDonald,  F  H.  A. 
Admlnl5trator,  tcllt;  me  for  the  1941  fiscal  year  the  .Agency's  Income 
will  exceed  its  ojwratlne  expenses  by  approximately  $9,000,000. 
This  amount  will  be  added  to  the  fund  set  up  a."  a  reserve  against 
possible  losses.     The  P.  H.  A.'a  Income  is  derived  from  appraisal 


fees  and  Insvirance  premiums — charges  made  for  services  performed 
by  the  F.  H   A 

111  brief  fashion.  I  have  outlined  the  achievements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  and  Ita  benefits  to  this  great  urban 
center  I  cannot,  however,  review  the  complete  record  of  the 
Government  In  this  field  without  a  fleeting  reference  to  another 
vast  municipal  housing  problem. 

In  Brooklyn,  in  New  York,  In  my  own  home  city  of  Bviffalo — yea. 
In  every  large  Indiistrial  center — we  can  observe,  with  the  most 
cun^ry  investigation,  the  conditions  of  old  and  dilapidated  houses, 
of  ovcrcrowdtd  buildings  and  areas,  of  structuraUy  unsound  and 
Insanitary  home  fucilities — in  plainer  words,  alvuns,  or  conditions 
very  similar  to  slums. 

Slum  eradication  and  low-cost  housing  are  big  tmdertaklngs. 
They  are  municipal  problems.  Often  they  are  too  big  and  too 
expensive  and  too  little  profitable  to  encourage  or  Invite  private 
financing  and  supervision  Substandard  housing  is  an  unfortunate 
condition  in  this  country.  You  have  heard  the  statistics  on  crime, 
delinquency,  ill-health,  and  economic  disaster  that  fits  into  any 
recital  of  tlie  evlL.  of  slum  areas. 

The  metropolis  of  New  York  City  has.  of  course,  a  housing 
problem  of  staggering  proportions.  The  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  has  estimated  that  516.000  families,  or  28  percent  of 
the  total  families  In  the  city,  are  living  In  sut)standard  housing. 
It  Is  assumed  that  every  dwelling  unit  in  the  city  renting  at  $30 
or  be'.ow  is  substandard.  Perhaps  that  Is  not  entirely  accurate, 
but  It  serves  to  give  us  a  yardstick  with  which  to  compute  the 
housing  needs  of  the  city.  The  most  conservative  estimate  possi- 
ble would  be  300.000  families  In  unsafe  and  wholly  Inadequate 
quarters.  The  report  of  the  tenement  house  department  for 
1937  Indicated  45.000  residential  structxires.  hc\K.ing  300.000  fami- 
lies, with  major  violations  of  existing  minimum  requirements  set 
by  law 

Tlie  Citizens'  Housing  Council  of  New  York  has  publicized  again 
and  again  the  58,000  old-law  tenements  without  adequate  fire 
protection,  sanitary  facilities,  or  light  and  air.  It  pvoints  out  that 
no  private  builder  In  New  York  City  ha.s  yet  reached  the  rental 
average  of  $10  per  room  per  month.  For  the  enormous  number 
of  families  who  pay  less  than  $10  per  room  per  month — and  thou- 
sands pay  much  less — there  can  be  little  linmcdiate  hope  of  an 
adequate  dwelling  except  in  publicly  assisted  housing.  The  council 
estimates  that  lo  provide  for  tills  low-income  group.  New  York 
City  alone  could  use  $130,000,000  a  year  for  20  years  for  capital 
investment. 

New  York  City  has  pu.shed  vigorously  ahead  In  solving  Its  slum- 
clearance  and  public  low-cost-housliig  problems,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the   United   States   Housing   Authority. 

Public  housing  Interests  and  benefits  you  when  It  properly  re- 
stricts itself  to  a  sphere  where  private  Investment  and  private 
construction  is  neither  profitable  nor  attractive  The  municipal, 
the  State,  and  the  Federal  Housing  Authorities  can,  through 
thoughtful  and  unselfish  planning,  accomplish  vast  good  for  the 
future.  Their  fields  of  endeavor  should  be  clerirly  Indicated,  and 
In  those  fields  we  must  commend  their  progress. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  mention  one  other  phase  of  private  con- 
struction that  could  mean  a  great  deal  to  you  and  to  those  affili- 
ated with  your  industry  in  large  municipal  centers 

I  am  thinking  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  for  plant  and  shop 
expansion,  for  store  and  factory  modernization,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  new  equipment. 

Every  Important  economic  and  business  expert  is  predicting  a 
continued  business  upswing  for  the  remainder  of  1940,  I  concur 
in  that  prediction.  Every  survey  of  business  and  all  indexes  of 
business  lend  us  encouragement  to  believe  that  wc  are  not  only 
regaining  the  predepression  levels  but  that  we  are  approaching  a 
sounder  and  more  balanced  economy. 

The  average  independent  industrial  enterprise,  however.  Is  not  In 
position  to  participate  In  this  upswing  because  of  the  lack  of 
available  long-term  capital  and  credit.  This  is  no  refiectlon  on 
the  local  ctjmmerclal  banker  who  Is  now  doing  a  splendid  Job  In 
trying  to  loosen  the  log  Jam  of  millions  up>on  millions  of  dollars 
of  excess  reser^-es  or  Idle  funds  lying  In  the  Nation's  banks.  How- 
ever. In  my  Judgment,  our  existing  financial  mechanism  needs 
some  substantial  assistance,  and  we  shotild  not  longer  delay  In 
applying  ourselves  to  that  need. 

I  am  sponsoring  a  bill  at  the  present  time  which  would  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  commercial  banks  In  meeting  the  legitimate 
credit  demands  of  legitimate  business  enterpri.se.  My  projxmal 
would  broaden  the  existing  but  limited  Industrial  lending  powers 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  will  require  no  additional  bor- 
rowing on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It  Is  logical  in  that  It 
will  utilize  the  present  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reaerve  l>anks  and 
their  branches. 

Loans  will  be  made  and  passed  upon  locally  where  local  com- 
munity conditions  are  understood  and  appreciated.  Loans  will  b« 
made  quickly  and  without  consumption  of  time  and  red  tape. 
Long-term  loans  will  be  encouraged  and  provided.  The  real  and 
imperative  immediate  needs  of  business  will  be  recognized  and  met. 

I  Insist,  in  suggesting  this  assistance  to  banks,  biislnessmen,  and 
construction  groups,  that  no  new  bureau  of  Government  be  created, 
that  the  Government  must  not  stand  to  lose  1  cent  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  and  that  the  initial  control  of  credit  must  remain 
In  the  hands  of  the  local  banks  where  It  properly  t>elongB. 


It 
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I  am  not  eo'.nff  further  Into  this  nropoeal  at  this  time  but  I  do        that  all  of  us  became  pro-American.     T  am  in  thorough  accord  with 
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1  am  not  gty.ng  further  Into  this  proposal  at  thta  time  but  I  do 
waiit  to  Impress  upon  you  the  v:ist  potentiality  for  plant  expansion 
■which  would  arcrmpaiiy  any  effective  method  for  releasing  our 
flammed  up  Idle  funds  Through  the  extension  of  long-term  loans 
at  reasonable  rai*« — assistance.  In  some  rfspecis  similar  to  that 
we  have  granted  home  owners  through  the  H  O  L  C  .  farm  owners 
through  the  P  C.  A.  and  heme  builders  through  P  H  A  —business 
could  forge  ahead  and  bring  ILself  up  to  date  One  middle-western 
banker  wired  m«  yesterday  that  he  thought  my  proposal.  11 
adopted,  would  put  a  million  men  to  work  in  the  construction  and 
equipment  field  alone  That  is  why  legitimate  credit  needs  of 
business  should  be  met  and  why  you  should  be  Interested  In  seeing 
those  ntH-ds  met 

Local  and  Federal  Governments  have  made  great  forward  strides 
In  the  past  few  years.  Private  enterprise  has  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  keep  apace.  You  know  the  tasks  that  He  ahead 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  local  appllcatlcn^we  think  we 
are  coming  to  know  something  about  the  problem  from  a  national 
togUtatlve  standpomt— let  us  work  together  with  common  purpose 
for  a  common  objective  Your  counsel  will  help  direct  the  Nation's 
bousing  program  along  proper  line*. 


Let's  Become  Pro-American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NOnXH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    ROBERT  R    REYNOLDS.  OF  NORTH 

CAROUNA 


Mr.  REYNOLX)S.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conor ession.\l  Rec- 
ord an  address  which  I  delivered  over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up 
of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  originating  from  station 
WOL.  Washington.  D.  C.  several  evenings  ago.  entitled  "Let's 
B^^come  Pro-American,"  in  which  I  discussed  briefly  my  five- 
point  program  designed  to  preserve  America  for  Americans. 
In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  this  five-point  pro- 
gram is  being  sponsored  by  the  American  Vindicator,  a 
monthly  pubUcatlon  edited  by  myself  and  published  by  the 
V.ndicators'  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C.  a  non-profit 
organization  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  employing  the  word  "sdien"  I  refer  to  foreigners  who 
hav.^  come  into  our  coimtry  illegally  and  remained  here 
Illegally  and  those  who  arrived  lawfully  and  have  remained 
here  unlawfully,  but  who  have  not  made  application  for 
citizen; hip;  in  other  words,  in  referring  to  aliens,  I  mean 
nor.citizens  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  wuh  to  thank  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  and  its  affiliated 
stations  for  providing  me  with  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  their 
audience  and  my  listeners  with  my  flve-point  all-Amencan  program 
lor  keeping  America  for  Americans.  These  fundannentals  I  have 
consistently  advocated  for  many  years.  I  shall  discuss  briefly  each 
cf  the  five  major  points. 

I  should  like  to  hear  by  letter  from  those  who  favor  this  program 
without  reserv-atlon  Likewise.  I  should  appreciate  hearing  from 
any  persons  who  may  have  Ideas  different  from  mine  on  how  beat 
to  safeguard  America. 

This  flve-pcint  program  Is  as  follows: 

Point  No  1  Keep  America  out  of  war:  TO  date,  our  part  in  the 
last  World  War  has  cost  the  American  taxpayers  approximately 
$68  000  000  000  and  more  than  100  000  lives  Even  now.  21  years 
l»ur.  our  hosplUls  are  insufficient  to  pro\nde  beds  for  our  Wrrld 
War  veterans  requiring  hospital  care.  Our  veterans  certainly  should 
come  ftrst  Rt^ardlesa  of  our  personal  opinions  or  sentiments,  the 
United  States  should  remain  absolutely  neutral  The  atre-old  quar- 
rels of  Europe  are  no  concern  of  ours,  and  we  must  not  get  mixed 
up  -.n  the  present  conflict.  After  all.  this  Is  only  one  of  the  many 
huiidreds  of  wars  In  Europe  within  the  past  several  centuries  We 
should  devote  our  time,  attention,  and  energies  to  the  many  prob- 
lems here  at  home  Why  should  we  waste  effort  in  endeavoring  to 
solve  the  problems  of  Europe?  We  must  not  let  our  sentimental 
attachments  to  the  Old  World  lead  us  astray  We  cannot  be  Ameri- 
can and  at  The  <i;\me  time  be  pro-anvThlnc  e'se  Ip  a  recent  f-iMiimn 
by  the  pen  of  Oen.  Uugti  Johuson.  he  asserted  tiiat  it  was  high  tune 


that  all  of  us  became  pro-American.  T  am  In  thorough  accord  with 
that  dlrect-from-th«»-8houlder  statement  by  that  able  writer  who 
has  the  interest  cf  the  American  people  at  heart. 

Point  No.  2.  Fingerprint  and  register  all  aliens:  At  the  present 
time  no  one  knows  how  many  aliens  there  are  in  the  United  States. 
Some  say  there  are  only  4.000.000  Others  declare  there  are  7.000.000. 
Of  these  millions  seme  arrived  legally,  while  others  came  Illegally. 
We  should  know  how  many  aliens  there  are  within  our  borders. 
We  .should  know  where  they  came  from  and  when.  We  sliould 
know  why  they  came  and  whether  they  arrived  legally  or  illegally. 
But  more  Important,  we  'hould  know  where  they  are  now  and  what 
they  are  doing.  This  Information  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  law 
requiring  the  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens.  Stop 
and  think  for  a  moment.  If  we  were  to  become  Involved  in  a  war 
today  we  would  have  millions  of  potential  enemies  and  spies  within 
our  m:d9t.  There  are  now — even  while  we  are  at  peace — thous;\rds 
of  allen.s  In  the  United  States  who  are  charged  with  espionage  and  who 
are  suspected  of  sabotage  I  have  repeaUdly  stated  that  If  we  ever 
became  Involved  In  war  there  v.ould  be  countless  acts  of  espionage 
and  sabotage.  It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  hands  on  these  enemy 
alien  criminals  because  we  have  no  registration  and  fingerprinting 
law  In  this  country  We  know  virtually  nothing  about  the  where- 
abouts or  the  activities  of  our  aliens.  My  pr'  phecies  have  been 
borne  out  100  percent  by  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Invest I'^aTton. 
Department  of  Justice,  which  is  under  the  able  direction  of  the 
Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The  American  people  owe  Mr  Hoover 
a  vote  of  thaiiks  for  having  built  up  the  finest  law-enforcement 
orKanlzatlon  In  the  world.  He  deserves  the  undivided  support  of  all 
true  Americans. 

Information  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  reveals  that. 
In  protecting  our  national  defense,  this  Bureau  Is  now  receiving 
dally  217  complaints  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  violations  of  our 
national-defense  laws,  or  at  the  rate  of  78.000  annually.  The  rapid 
Increase  In  this  type  of  work  Is  reflected  In  the  figures  which  show 
that  for  5  years  before  1928  the  Bureau  handled  on  an  average  only 
35  espionage  and  sabotage  cases  yearly.  But  In  the  year  1938.  250 
of  these  cases  were  Investigated  That  Is  bad  enough,  but  look  at 
the  record  for  1939  In  that  year  a  total  of  1.651  new  espionage 
and  sabotage  acts  were  Investigated  How  our  aliens  are  directly 
loyal  to  their  home  countries  Is  best  proved  by  the  official  figures 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  Note  these  facts:  FYom  July  1.  1939. 
to  January  10.  1940.  a  total  of  5.799  new  cases  were  received  by  the 
Bureau  for  Investigation,  and  today  these  complaints  are  arriving 
at  the  rate  of  78.000  annually  If  we  had  a  law  providing  for  the 
mandatory  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens,  the  work 
of  this  Department  would  be  materially  lessened.  Agents  of  the 
Bureau  could  locate  these  alien  criminals  now  engaged  in  espionage 
and  sabotage  with  much  less  trouble  and  expen.se  to  the  taxpayers. 
Point  No.  3.  Stop  all  Immigration  for  the  next  10  years:  Our  own 
American  workmen  should  first  be  given  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
Job.  With  more  than  10,000.000  Americans  unemployed  and  addi- 
tional minions  working  only  part  time.  3.000  000  on  W.  P.  A.  rolls. 
300.000  young  men  m  C  C.  C.  camps,  and  750.000  boys  and  girls 
graduating  annually  from  schools  and  colleges  who  cannot  find 
work,  here  Is  a  problem  we  all  must  face.  So  why  should  we 
permit  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  refugees  and  foreigners 
from  all  sections  of  the  world  to  enter  the  United  States  and  take 
the  Jobs  which  rightly  belong  to  our  own  people?  Yes;  It  Is 
high  time  that  we  became  pro-American  and  looked  after  our  own 
before  we  shed  any  tears  about  the  unfortunates  of  other  lands. 
American  Jobs  should  go  first  to  American  citizens. 

Point  No  4  Deport  all  alien  criminals  and  undesirable  aliens:  Our 
Jails  and  penitentiaries  are  filled  with  alien  crlmmals  at  the  expense 
of  American  taxpayers  There  are  thousands  of  these  aliens  In  our 
Insane  asylums  and  In  our  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  those 
who  have  become  habitual  narcotic  addicts.  They  are  cared  for. 
housed,  clothed,  and  fed.  and  provided  medical  treatment  with 
monev  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  American  people.  We  have 
too  nriany  law  violators  of  our  own  without  harboring  those  of 
other  nations. 

Crime  costs  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  more  than 
$15,000,000,000  a  year,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  This  includes  not  only  the  direct  costs,  such 
as  the  maintenance  of  penal  institutions,  the  losses  occasioned 
by  criminal  acts,  racketeering,  and  other  unlawful  activities,  but 
the  Indirect  costs,  such  as  losses  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Indi- 
viduals through  criminal  activities.  Tills  Is  appalling.  When  will 
the  American  people  awaken  to  this  deplorable  condition  No 
doubt  the  total  cost  will  exceed  fifteen  billion  in  1940.  when  the 
toll  Includes  the  destruction  wrought  by  alien  saboteurs.  We 
should  empty  our  prisons  and  asylums  by  sending  these  aliens, 
dope  fiends,  and  dope  peddlers  back  home.  They  should  be  the 
burden  of  their  own  nations  instead  of  bemg  a  useless  and  costly 
burden  on  the  American  people. 

Point  No  5  Abolish  all  "Isms"  except  Americanism.  Wipe  out 
nazi-lsm.  fascism,  and  communism  with  equal  enthusla.sm. 
America  should  know  only  Americanism.  Sweep  from  cur  shores 
every  alien  ".sm"  that  would  destroy  the  foundation  of  our  form 
of  government  Why  should  we  permit  these  false  doctrines  to  be 
spread  In  our  midst?  We  are  the  only  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  who  submit  to  these  false  doctrines  which  are  being  dally 
spread  by  outspoken  enemies  of  the  American  Government 

I  believe  that  the  Dies  ccmmlttee  has  actually  done  more  to  un- 

1    cover  the  poisonous  groups  engaged  in  un-American  activities  than 

any  other  movement.     That  committee  has  revealed  the  activities 

of  the  Nazis.  Fascists,  and  Communists  alike.     That  committee  has 
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rendered  a  great  B?rvlce  to  the  people  cf  America,  and  the  people 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Congressman  Martin  Dies  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  committee  should  be  continued,  and  the  Congress 
should  see  that  It  continues  its  excellent  work  by  providing  the 
committee  at  least  $100,000  more  to  pursue  Its  Investigation. 

Harry  Bridge-s  the  west  coast  labor  leader,  has  been  whitewashed 
of  the  charge  that  he  Is  a  Communist.  He  came  into  this  country 
from  Australia  by  skipping  ship  at  New  Orleans  and  has  remained 
here  for  many  years  illegally.  He  Is  still  with  us  and.  no  doubt, 
will  be  f>erniUted  to  remain  here  to  carry  on  the  same  way  he  has 
for  vcars  pa'-t 

Earl  Browder.  the  Communist  leader  who  stated  before  the  Dies 
committee  that  if  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  .should  be- 
come Involved  In  a  war  that  he  would  do  everything  he  possibly 
could  to  stop  such  a  wai — even  to  ttirn  such  a  war  into  a  civil  war. 
Think  of  it!  This  Communist  leader  declares  without  reservation 
that  In  case  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Rua.sia 
be  would  try  to  stop  it.  even  if  he  had  to  create  a  civil  war  or  revo- 
lution In  the  United  States.  Communist  Browder  Is  now  under 
indictment  by  the  Federal  Government  for  falsifying  passports. 
Press  repxirts  reveal  that  he  Is  about  to  become  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  How  much  longer  will 
the  American  people  continue  to  remain  the  laughingstock  of  the 
world?  How  much  longer  will  they  allow  minority.  un-American 
organlr\tlons.  ptxsscsscd  of  unlimited  funds  from  Moscow  and 
elsewhere,  to  work  night  and  day  like  a  lot  of  termites  with  the 
avowed  objective  the  dettruction  of  the  American  Government? 

Lefs  have  more  pro-Americans  fighting  for  Americanism. 

Lets  have  action. 

Let's  clean  house. 

Let's  put  our  own  affairs  in  order,  attend  to  our  own  business, 
and  look  after  our  own  people  first. 

Our  cltlTxns.  our  country'  first. 

X  thank  you. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  F.  GREEN 

OF    RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  Janiuzry  23,  1940 


LETTER     AND     EDtTORIAL     FROM    THE    PROVIDENCE     (R.    I.) 

JOURNAL 


Mr.  GREEN  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  txtracts  from 
last  Sundays  Pro\idence  Journal.  I  do  this  brcause  one  of 
them  consists  of  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Textile  Association,  setting  forth  its  consistent  stand 
against  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  and  the  other  consists 
of  a  very  interesting  and  convincing  editorial  from  one  of  the 
Republican  newspapers  of  the  State  taking  the  opposite  side. 
I  commend  the  discussion  of  the  t-wo  points  of  view  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  be 
able  to  find  myself  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  this  Republican 
newspaper.  With  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  differ  at  various 
times  in  the  past. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  letter  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  of  January  21.  1940] 

RECIPROCAL     ACHZEMENTS 

EcrroR  OF  THE  Providence  Jottrnal: 

I  happened  to  notice  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Evening  Bulletin 
attacking  at  considerable  length  the  "economic  provinc!ali.<^m"  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Textile  Association  in  its  consistent  stand  against 
reciprocal -trade  agreements  because  of  their  present  harmful  effects 
and  their  potenrialltic^  for  much  greater  damage.  | 

Already  a  highly  skilled  and  specialized  branch  of  Rhode  Island's 
largest  industry-  has  been  grievously  affected. 

Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  decreases  in  value 
have  come  to  stocks  of  wool  noils  and  waste  due  to  the  reduction 
in  tarlffti  from  23  cents  to  16  cents  per  pound  In  the  British 
agreement?  In  th?  case  cf  one  Rhode  Ifcland  mill  alone  this  re- 
duction  in  tariff  will  mean  a  yearly  loss  of  $75,000. 

But  for  the  Intervention  of  the  war.  exceedingly  serlou.<?  effects 
for  our  Importation  of  competitive  fabrics  would  have  come  to 
this  branch  cf  the  Industry  Any  approach  to  thr  normal  V.-111 
promptly  bring  that  result    which  may  well  become  fatal. 

If  our"  defense  of  the  right  to  a  livelihood  of  so  large  a  percent- 
age of  Riiode  Islands  citizens  gainfully  employed  in   the   textile    , 


Industry  be  "economic  provincialism,"  I  am  proud  of  my  connec- 
tion with  f^uch  an  a.ssociatlon 

Is  It  misplaced  "econonilc  provlndallEin"  to  bend  every  effort  to 
maintain  such  manufacture  that  the  State  as  a  whole  and  Its 
several  communities  may  be  benefited? 

The  process  of  arriving  at  any  sort  of  an  understanding  by 
reclprtx'al  agreement,  whether  between  nations  or  Individuals,  is 
the  only  soiuid  procedure.  It  is  not  the  theory  to  which  objection 
li  raided,  but  the  method. 

Have  you  taken  time  to  inquire  partlcxilarly  as  to  the  open 
hearings  conducted  In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  thewj 
several  agreements?  You  would  find,  first,  no  indication  given  aa 
to  presumptive  action;  second,  an  almost  complete  igr^orlng  of  the 
advice  of  leaders  engaged  in  the  Industry  to  be  affected.  In  what 
way  do  trade  treaties  arranged  by  diplomats,  depending  on  their 
own  Judgments,  excel  all  other  possibilities? 

Reference  Is  made  to  the  fact  that  "the  entire  Nation  will  benefit 
and  the  losses  will  be  made  up  In  the  general  advantages  flowing 
therefrom  ■  I  am  very  greatly  Interested  In  an  elucidation.  Are 
the  farmers,  the  petroleum  Industry,  or  the  zinc  miners  realizing 
a  present  benefit?  Tliey  do  not  appear  to  think  so.  Can  you  find, 
either  in  Rhode  Island  or  the  country  at  large,  an  Improvement 
In  any  business  other  than  scrap  iron  or  the  makers  of  war  sup- 
plies or  machines  for  such  supplies?  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
have  fapeclflc  information  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  sucb 
gains 

Your  editorial  of  the  following  morning  appears  to  side  with  the 
practical  value  of  the  "economic  provincialism"  which  strives  to 
hold  and  strengthen  present  Industry  when  it  s-tates.  "It  Is  good 
American  business,  of  course,  to  capitalize  every  legitimate  war- 
time opportunity  to  enlarge  our  foreign  commerce.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  m.ust  realize,  as  most  of  our  business  leaders  do.  that 
an  export-import  trade  Increased  under  war  circumstances  must 
have  an  unhealthy  reaction  when  inevitable  poet-war  readjust- 
ments are  required." 

May  we  hope  you  will  think  well  enoiigh  of  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  Rhode  Island  to  Join  our  "economic  provincialism"  of 
endeavoring  with  might  and  main  to  keep  its  largest  industry 
functioning. 

ROBCKT   L.   Al«THONT. 

Providence. 

(Prom  the  Providence  (R.  I  )  Journal  of  January  21,  1940J 

THAT    WE    MAT    KEEP   FREE 

A  Rhode  Island  textile  manufacturer  faces  a  yearly  loss  of  975.000 
because  of  a  reduction  In  tariffs  granted  Great  Britain  In  return 
for  reductions  given  the  United  States  luider  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  Empire. 

This  circumstance  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Anthony,  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  TextUe  Association,  In 
defense  of  the  association's  (we  quote  him)  "consistent  stand 
againsL  reciprocal-trade  agreements  because  of  their  present  harm- 
ful effects  and  their  potenliallties  for  much  greater  damage."  We 
publi.'h  Mr.  Anthony's  letter  in  full  elsewhere  en  this  page. 

A  newspaper  cannot  pretend  to  knowledge  of  the  dollars  and 
cents  results  to  one  manufacturer  or  to  one  Industry  as  the  result 
of  specific  provision's  of  a  particular  trade  agreement. 

The  proper  concern  of  a  newspaper  is  with  the  principle  of 
either  unilateral  action  to  Impose  tariffs  or.  In  this  instance,  of 
their  reduction  by  a  negotiated  agreement  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity. 

It  is  well  for  Mr.  Anthony  to  publicly  state  the  detail  of  a  money 
loss  to  a  Rhode  Island  manufacturer  or  Indtistry.  It  Is  well  for 
the  Rhode  Island  Representatives  In  Congress  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  the  results  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements  upon  the  Rhode 
Island  lace  Industry. 

But  It  Is  distinctly  one  thing  to  set  forth  Items  of  cash  loss  and 
quite  another  to  commit  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  opposition  to  all  reduction  of  tariff  and  trade  barriers  by 
the  negotiation  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

Inditd.  we  note  that  the  Rhode  Island  Textile  Association  does 
not  now,  as  it  mi(;ht  have  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  presume  to 
oppose  all  tariff  reduction  whatsoever.  The  Textile  Association  has 
said,  however,  that  It  favors  such  reduction  by  action  of  Congress 
alone.  Of  course,  that  Is  tantamount  to  saying  that  It  opposes  a 
reduction  by  negotiation  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  because  Con- 
gress cannot  possibly  negotiate  a  reduction.  And,  historically,  we 
think  It  mus:  be  conceded  that  Congress  will  not.  on  any  broad 
basis  of  national  policy,  effect  a  unilateral  reduction  of  tariff.  The 
tariff  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  party  as  It  used  to  be  when  the 
South  and  West  were  almost  altogether  agricultural,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  was  subject  to  an  agrarian  control.  Tariff  making 
In  Con<?ress  Is  now  more  of  a  log-rolling,  local  Issue  than  It  ever 
was  In  Hancc<?k"s  time.  The  Republican  protectionist  now  scra'ches 
a  Democrat's  back  with  a  higher  tariff  on  one  product  and  has  the 
favor  returned  on  another.  That  is  the  only  way  reciprocity  seems 
to  function  In  congressional  tariff  making 

But  so  far  as  the  national  Interest  Is  concerned,  a  vast  change  has 
been  brcuKht  about  In  our  economy  as  the  result  of  two  World  Wars, 
and  yet  other  more  menacing  readjustments  seem  Inevitably  to  lie 
ahead 

We  believe  It  of  the  utmost  Importance  for  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  to  come  to  some  understanding  of  the  cau.ses  and  character 
of  this  change  In  our  economic  situation,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
they  can  base  their  thinking  altogether  upon  an  Item  of  a  976,000 
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loM.  nor  ewn  upon  the  clrctunstance  of  the  plight  of  the  Rhode 
Island  lacr  Jndua.ry 

Heawn  knows  there  t»  no  Industry  In  Rhode  Island  more  r.ept'nd- 
ent  upon  the  freneral  lndu«'.rlaJ  welfare  of  the  Slate  than  this  news- 
paper But  wc  do  bflieve  that  the  record  of  the  pcst-war  years 
■bows  IncontrovertJbly  that  when  the  world,  Includ.ng  the  United 
States.  Ixgan  In  the  post-war  years  to  erect  tariff  and  trade  bar- 
riers, int-ernaiional  trade  in  both  volume  and  value  was  df  stroyed. 
unaalable  surplusoa  were  built  up  everywhere,  vicious  governmental 
controls  over  free  enterprise  resulted,  the  totalUiirian  dictatorships 
in  Europe  were  l.ir^lv  born  of  these  blind  pollclfs.  and  many  of  the 
•rtmcml  controls  of  the  N^w  Deal,  iiicluditig  farm  benefit  payments, 
rvsultrd  from  this  destruction  of  world  marlcet.s 

Of  .'urh  importance  to  us  then  is  the  principle  of  negotiation  for 
the  eluninaticn  of  these  trade  nr.d  tariff  hnrrlers  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity  W"  pl'^ad  for  a  recognition  of  th-.s  principle  We  aslc 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  to  understand  that  the  United  Stages 
cannot  sell  abroad  unless  It  bu.s  abroad;  that  it  ha.s  both  manu- 
factured products  and  surplus  farm  commo<lities  to  dispose  cf;  and 
that  If  It  does  not  have  the  channels  of  International  trade  open 
and  reasonably  free  for  that  purpose,  we  will  hnve  to  accf  pt  Gov- 
ernment controls  over  aRrlrultural  production.  Government  subsi- 
dies to  farmers,  and  stemming  riirec'ly  from  such  a  natlonal:st- 
cimtrolled  economy,  Government  controls  over  industry  and  free 
entcrpns<>  in  general:  not  controls  for  the  purpose  of  social  regula- 
tion but  prlce-flxIng  controls  that  are  fundamentally  political  and 
totalitarian  In  character. 

Then  we  might  ro  ftirther  and  say  that  otir  Interest  in  free  enter- 
prise in  the  United  Slates  !.■<  based  upon  a  belief  that  free  enterprise 
Is  essential  to  free  Institutions,  to  fre»  speech  even  to  free  worship. 
and  to  our  democratic  way  of  life,  which  should  be  so  precious  to  us. 
for  that  way  built  upon  our  forefathers  concept  of  the  dignity  of 
the  individual.  Is  the  very  essence  of  the  civilization  we  have  been 
building  upon  Christian  doctrine  for  nearly  2.000  years. 

Pit  there  is  a  new  challenge  to  the  American  people  today  to 
think,  not  only  of  what  their  liberties  mean  to  them  but  of  how 
thry  are  Inextricably  interwoven  and  cf  how  they  m:iy  be  preserved 
In  a  chaotic  world  It  is  not  alone  the  threat  of  Invasion  that  faces 
cur  demccratlc  institutions.  It  Is  the  threat  of  totalitarianism,  of 
which  Hitler's  mlhtary  aggression  is  but  one  manifestation  What 
this  world  was  faring  even  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Europe  was  the  destruction  of  free  institutions  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  free  enterprise  For  all  the  G<ivernment  controls  of  totali- 
tarianism were  imposed  in  order  that  self-contained  national  econo- 
mics mii{ht  be  built  up  and  international  trade  mi.:ht  be  carried 
on.  not  between  individuals,  but  between  governments  and  for 
political  ei.ds.  which  is  to  say  for  ends  of  national  and  military 
power      Even  the  &iropean  democracies  have  not  e'-caped  from  this. 

If  Mr  Ar.thony  speaks  to  us  cf  the  danger  to  a  Rhode  Island  in- 
dustry of  a  rrductlcn  In  a  British  tariff,  we  would  call  his  attention 
to  the  far  »'reater  dancjer  to  our  manufnctnrers  ct  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  in  buvlntr  up  th.-  entire  Australian  wool  supply 
and  of  .-elllig  that  at  fixed  prices  to  British  man.ifacturers  in  order 
that  the  British  Government  might  compel  ar.d  direct  an  export 
trade  i!i  wocl  :vs  a  mcars  to  strevpthen  the  B'-itish  war  machine. 
What  chance  has  individual  free  enterprise  in  America  to  live  in  a 
world  where  this  would  be  the  bt-sis  of  action  cf  every  other  major 

country?  .    .  ,.       .w 

The  expert  trades  of  Russia.  Germany,  and  Italy  were  altogether 
Instruments  of  political  power  before  the  war  The  Brit.sh  and 
Frerch  export  trades  are  becomirc  more  and  more  of  that  character 
under  the  pressure  of  war.  What  sort  of  a  world  are  we  coming  into 
at  the  end  of  this  war?  Is  such  national  socialism  to  be  the  rule, 
and  is  the  individual  American  manufacturer,  with  his  system  of  free 
en'erpriscv  to  carry  on  a«alnst  such  fortes?  If  the  economic  power 
cf  the  United  States  gives  it  any  chance  by  reciprocal  agreement  or 
otherwise  to  break  down  such  poiitical  controls  and  to  get  an  cppcr- 
tunitv  for  free  enterprise  to  thrive  throughout  the  world,  will  not 
this  be  the  greatest  contribution  that  we  can  make  to  the  siivlr.g 
o'  oir  own  free  enterprise  and  of  cur  own  free  institutions,  which  we 
think  cannot  long  endure  under  any  system  cf  Government  control 
that  goes  beyond  the  point  of  social  regulation  and  into  the  field  of 
controlled  production  for  fixed  prices?  .„^„„ 

Nj  greater  service  cculd  be  rendered  the  American  people  today, 
we  think  than  that  intelUnrtual  and  even  spiritual  leadership 
sh>  uld  make  clear  to  them  what  is  the  relationship  of  free  enter- 
nrise  to  free  instilutions  and  to  cur  concept  of  Christian  mdl- 
vidualsm  This  is  the  very  whyfor  of  free  enierprise;  not  Jus:  that 
we  may  have  a  money  profit,  for  a  personal  satisfaction  or  a 
Mraonal  security,  but  that  we  may  conduct  oui  working  day  by 
trae  choice  to  the  utmost  possible,  and  at  least  that  we  shall  not 
become  mere  unl's  of  a  state  control  which,  beginning  with  tbe 
neoewities  for  military  reasons  of  control  over  economy,  always 
finds  in  the  end  thai  It  cannot  make  that  control  tight  enough 
for  Its  pu.'poses  until  it  takes  all  control  of  opposition,  of  free 
^apecch  of  the  free  pnss.  of  education,  and  then  of  reUgion  itself. 
^oau.se  even  the  church  might  faster  opposition  to  the  state 
control  as  it  has  d-ne  in  both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches 
In  Cermany  It  needs  to  be  made  clear  to  the  people  what  are 
Oovtrnment  controls  imposed  for  social  purposes,  to  seek  better- 
ments m  working  conditions,  and  what  are  controls  imposed  to 
the  end  that  Government  mav  operate  the  economy  of  a  people 
Such  controls  are  to  be  suspected  whenever  any  measure  snaacks 
of  the  fixing  of  prices  directly  or  Indirectly  ^ 

Wh-it  brings  atwut  this  tendency  to  Impose  such  contro.s? 
Almost   invariably,  bad  financial  and  ccononuc  condiuona  are  the 


pica  In  Justlflcatlcn  Thc>se  lead  to  efforts  to  achieve  national  8?lf- 
sufP.clencv.  The  true  Isolationists  of  the  world  are  not  In  the 
United  States  today  Thpy  are  in  Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia.  To 
get  a  self-sufficient  economy,  each  nation  wants  land,  and  that 
has  led  to  war.  But.  also,  to  gi^t  a  self-sufficient  economy,  each  of 
them  creates  trade  barriers,  imposes  absolute  government  controls 
over  all  expert  trade,  and  carries  on  trade  by  government  barter 
with  blocked  currencies.  This  threatens  the  free  economies  of 
other  c  juntrles.  and  where  it  disturbs  them,  makes  bad  economic 
conditions  within  those  countries,  which  In  turn  force  national 
controls      This  is  the  vicious  spiral. 

In  the  United  Slates  we  have  not  been  free  from  its  effect,  as  we 
have  seen  And.  as  additionally  we  have  had  an  extravagant  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  created  domestic  conditions  making  in  the  same 
dlrectl(jn.  The  world-trade  situation  only  in  part  forced  farm 
benefits  and  the  full  extent  of  the  New  Deal  agricultural  control 
upon  us.  As  we  sought  to  protect  ourselves  by  control  of  agricul- 
tural production,  we  put  in  force  some  very  unwise  control  meas- 
ures, which  further  reduced  agricultural  exports.  And  as  these 
maladjustments  created  unemployment,  and  unemployment  cre- 
ated relief  expenditures,  and  relief  expenditures  were  made  greater 
than  need  l>e  for  political  purposes,  so  were  we  caught  In  a  vicious 
spiral.  And  the  net  result  of  all  this  Is  to  Impose  more  and  more 
Government  control,  so  that  each  step  threatens  ctu-  free  enter- 
prise and  all  our  free  Institutions,  though  we  have  gone  the  least 
distance  of  any  of  the  great  powers. 

But  if  national  socialism  Is  to  be  the  character  of  the  world  after 
this  war.  we  will  not  be  able,  we  think,  to  resist  the  pre.>.sure.  The 
answer  must  be  in  some  measure  the  revival  of  international  trade 
and  the  ending  of  these  Government-controlled  national  economies. 
That  revival  must  be  undertaken  ufKin  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  for 
unilateral  action  is  impos.sible  in  a  situation  of  this  sort  and  would 
not  suffice.     It  Is,  indeed,  a  complex  problem 

Our  abnormal  gold  supply  of  nearly  $18,000  000.000,  burled  in 
the  ground  in  Kentucky,  makes  it  more  so.  Just  what  would  the 
$75,000  of  the  Rhode  Island  manufacttxrer  be  worth  If  he  got  his 
higher  tariff  and  so  did  not  lose  them?  Are  they  to  be  but  bars  of 
gold,  also  to  be  buried  in  Kentucky?  If  not — if  they  are  to  repre- 
sent real  consumable  wealth  to  him — the  $75,000  must  be  related 
to  th?  exchange  of  goods  between  nations.  We  cannot  escape  that. 
If  there  is  no  exchange  of  goods,  the  gold  and  the  paper  dollars 
representing  th«  gold  are  meaningless,  for  gold  has  no  value  except 
for  the  settlement  of  balances  on  the  exchange  of  goods  or  for 
credits  to  support  the  exchange  of  goods.  We  can't  cat  gold. 
Wealth  lies  In  the  exchange  of  goods. 

We  pretend  to  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  exchange  should 
be  in  wool,  or  In  lace,  or  in  tinned  beef  from  the  Argentine,  or  to 
whrit  extent.  Mr  Anthony  is  quite  right  in  saying  we  do  not  know 
how  State  Department  experts  carried  on  the  ne.;otlatlons  for  its 
trade  agreements  We  do  not  know  their  skill  or  their  fairness. 
We  do  not  know  the  detail  of  any  Item  of  any  treaty.  We  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  the  details  of  each  agmement  But  we  do 
believe  that  the  principle  of  a  revived  trade  by  the  reciprocal  lower- 
ing of  trade  and  tariff  barriers,  through  negotiation  by  the  Eitecu- 
tlve.  Is  going  to  prove  essential  to  world  recoiery;  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  understand  a  change  has  come  about  in  our 
economic  position,  and  that  this  must  be  faced  by  them  and  by 
i    their  Government  realistically  and  with  vision. 
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HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  V1RGINI.\ 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuecday.  January  23,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     FREDERICK    VAN   NITYS,   OF    INDIANA 


Mr.  BYRD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimcus  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  and  eloquent 
address  delivered  by  the  Senator  ircm  Indiana  I  Mr.  Van 
Nuvsl  before  the  Jackson  Day  Dinner  at  Alexandria.  Va,. 
January  18. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  duly  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  I  was  asked  to  appear 
on  this  program  with  my  colleague — yovir  own  Junior  Senator — 
Harry  Byrd, 

I  have  often  made  the  observation  to  close  friends  that  one  of 
the  greatest  compensations  growing  out  of  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate  today,  if  not  the  greatest  compensation,  is  the  ac- 
i    quaiutanctshlp  and  friendship  formed  with  its  Members, 
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Among  those  friendships  made  during  the  past  7  years.  I  treasure 
ncne  more  highly  than  those  of  the  two  Senators  from  Virginia — 
Senators  Glass  and  Bted. 

Caktxx  Glass  to  me  Is  a  valiant  old  political  gladiator.  He  Is 
an  institution  in  American  politics.  Incorruptibly  honest,  fearless, 
dignified,  but  scathing  in  his  denunciation  of  false  premises  and 
political  make-believe,  he  is  the  most  feared  but  best-loved  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  today.  May  the  God  of  nations  pre- 
serve him  for  many  years  of  future  usefulness. 

Harry  Byrd  Is  a  worthy  successor  to  his  senior  colleague.  He 
loves  Cartfr  Glass  with  a  filial  devotion.  Also  incorrtiptibly  hon- 
est, hard-working  and  painstaking,  devoted  to  fundamental  Demo- 
cratic principles  and  traditions,  possessed  of  a  lovable  personality 
and  the  gift  of  leadership,  he  has.  as  Governor  and  United  States 
Senator,  malnta'ned  and  added  to  the  historic  prestige  of  the  grand 
eld  State  of  Virginia  May  he.  too.  be  preserved  to  keep  alive  the 
altar  fires  of  true  Democracy  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

One  of  my  own  native  Hoosiers.  Claude  Bowers,  the  historian 
and  distinguished  Journalist  and  diplomat,  makes  this  observation 
about  Andrew  Jackson: 

"Andrew  Jackson  was  the  organizer  cf  democrac*y.  He  mobil- 
ized the  scattered  forces  of  ordiiiary  men.  vitalized  them  with  his 
energy,  fired  thim  with  his  faith  and  made  sharpshooters  of  them, 
every  one.  He  mnde  the  trapper  in  the  wilderness,  the  worker  on 
the  wharf,  the  toiler  In  the  factory,  and  the  farmer  in  the  field 
realize  that  the  Government  Is  his  Government  in  days  of  peace 
as  when  he  is  solemnly  reminded  of  It  In  days  of  battle." 

Little  can  be  added  to  this  vivid  description  of  the  function 
uhich  Jackson  performed  in  the  revltallzatlon  and  preservation  of 
American  democracy. 

We  Democrats  always  ascribe  to  JefTerson  the  honor  of  founding 
cur  party,  but  Jackson  was  no  less  its  champion  and  defender. 
At  a  crucial  time,  he  vitalized  and  saved  to  the  country  tlie 
principles  which  Jefferson  had  written  into  It. 

Jackson  developed  partlsajishlp — bitter  uncompromising  parti- 
sanship— but  at  the  same  time  he  developed  strong  characters  and 
strong  political  leaders  He  was  a  self-made,  sincere,  loyal  cham- 
pion of  constitutional  government  and  democratic  principles. 

I  really  think  that  the  best  service  which  I  could  render  on 
this  occasion  would  be  to  recite  simply  the  political  philosophy 
and  accomplishments  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  let  each  one  present 
draw  his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  contribution  which  the  life  of 
Andrew  Jackson  makes  toward  the  solution  of  present-day 
problems. 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  brief  expression  to  one  or 
two  of  my  own  conclusions  which  are  binding  upon  no  one  except 
myself.  Such  concltoslons  may  be  contro%-erslal  and  not  meet  with 
your  approval,  but  surely  a  Jackson  Day  Dinner  ought  to  be  one 
occasion  where  we  car  be  frank  and  Bincerc.  one  with  the  oilier. 

I  love  Andrew  Jackson's  rugged  Americanism.  He  was  a  fearless 
and  Jealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  new  American  Republic. 
He  was  .so  extreme  along  this  line  that  he  even  suggested  the  Im- 
peachment of  Washington  for  using  his  iiifiuencc  to  obtain  the 
ratification  of  John  Jay's  treaty  with  England,  which  treaty  recog- 
nized England's  right  to  search  our  ships  at  sea  Jackson  called 
It  "daring  infringements  on  our  constitutional  rights." 

With  greed,  avarice,  and  cruelty  now  dominating  most  of  the 
large  governments  of  Europe,  with  the  fall  of  all  semblance  of 
democracy  and  the  return  of  barbaric  force  as  the  dominating  note 
of  such  governments,  with  political  termites  at  home  boring  into 
the  very  foundations  of  our  own  Government  and  praying  for  Its 
collapse.  I  invoke  tonight  that  spirit  of  rugged  Americanism  in 
defense  of  our  Conftituiional  Republic  for  whicli  Jackson  and 
patriots  like  him  offered  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

There  is  no  one  of  us  here  assembled  who  does  not  deprecat" 
the  atrocities  being  Inflicted  upon  the  smaller  European  nations 
by  tiie  brutal  bullies  who  now  lead  the  larger  and  stronger 
European  nations  through  force  and  fear. 

There  is  no  one  here  assembled  who  does  not  stand  aghast  at  the 
irreverence  which  shatters  the  accomplishments  of  church  and 
school,  tlie  morals,  ideals,  and  ctilture  which  have  been  built  up 
thrnu5:h  centuries  of  toll  and  sacrifice. 

But^  call  me  l.solationist  if  you  will.  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced 
that  It  Is  the  mission  of  America  to  revamp  and  police  this  hectic 
world. 

We  have  demonstrnfcd  through  a  century  and  a  half  that  democ- 
racy is  workable  We  hnve  vindicated  the  wisdom  and  foresipht  of 
the  forefathers  who  predicated  this  new  Brpubllc  upon  eciuallty. 
Justice  and  tolerance  at  home  and  freedom  from  entaneUng  a!ll- 
Rnce<:  abmad  Our  generation  and  all  thos*'  preceding  us  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  new  and  wholesome  innovation  In  modern 
government  We  are  today  the  strongest,  richest,  and  happiest 
people  In  the  world  and  as  one  who  temporarily  occupies  a  position 
of  some  Influence,  my  every  thought  and  act  shall  be  to  keep  us 
that  way — which  means  to  keep  both  our  men  and  our  money  out 
of  the   European   vortex. 

I  love  Jackson's  political  courage  and  independence. 

AH  h.storlans  agree  that  he  wa-  Irascible,  hasty,  and  often  petu- 
lant, but  not  one  questions  his  courage  and  independence. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  wholesome  resultants  of  the  activities 
of  the  present  administration  has  been  the  exhavistlve  debate  which 
certain  proposals   have   Incited 

Of  all  the  enervating  conditions  Inlmlcable  to  the  continued 
growth  and  strength  of  oiu  democracy,  indifference  and  lassitude 


upon   the  part  of  the  electorate  and  their  public   officials  is  the 
worst. 

One  of  the  most  encourajrlng  results  of  the  numerous  national 
polls  which  are  being  so  p<ipularl>  conducted  today  is  the  over- 
whelming percentage  of  citizens  who  expr^s  definite  convictions 
on  practically  every  Important  public  question.  It  shows  that  our 
people  are  alert,  government  minded,  and  giving  close  study  to 
political  problems.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

One  of  Jackson's  chief  sources  of  strength  was  that  he  awakened 
the  American  electorate  to  a  sense  of  their  rights— and  also  their 
responsibilities  As  stated  by  Bowers— "he  vitalized  them  (ordi- 
nary men)  with  his  energy,  fired  them  with  his  faith." 

I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  In  America  when  the  electorate 
or  its  public  reprcf^entatlves  shall  lose  that  courage  so  t>-])ified  by 
Jackson — that  right  and  desire  to  speak  up  and  defend  one's  honest 
conviction  on  any  public  or  party  question. 

I  know  how  hard  it  Is  today  to  resist  political  pressure  brought 
on  public  oflBrials  by  highly  organized  blocs  and  groups.  The  desk 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  Is  literally  deluged  by  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  petitions,  either  favoring  or  protesting  the  pas-sage  of 
certain  legislation.  Scores  of  visitors  frequent  his  ofBce  for  the 
same  purjjose. 

These  sUf^gestions  are  lielpfnl.  bvit  if  a  Member  of  Congress  f^hould 
try  to  please  all  of  sucli  callers  and  petitioners,  his  public  service 
would  be  nil.  If  he  permits  sucli  p>olitical  pressure  to  control  his 
vote,  he  is  worse  than  nil. 

I  love  Jackson's  faith  in  the  people  and  his  consequent  defense 
of  States'  riglits. 

As  a  member  cf  the  present  administration.  I  am  entitled  to 
claim  credit  where  credit  is  due  and  to  acknowledge  mistakes 
where  they  have  occurred  during  the  past  7  years. 

I  am  not  going  to  review  the  pall  of  uneasiness  which  has  hting 
over  this  country  for  the  last  several  years.  It  has  not  yet  been 
dissipated  but  It  has  at  least  been  checked. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that  result,  unprecedented  peacetime 
legislation  was  resorted  to.  Extraordinary'  powers  were  conferred 
upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Many  functions, 
formerly  believed  to  rest  solely  within  the  Stat<.'s.  have  t>een  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government.  Vast  sunos  of  money  have  been 
appropriated  and  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  in  order  that 
men.  women,  and  children  might  bo  hou-sed  &ud  clothed  and  fed 
like  human  beings.  Social-security  legislation  has  been  pa.sscd 
and  is  now  working.  With  the  objectives  of  these  humanitarian 
measures,  no  one  dissents.  With  the  administration  of  many  of 
the  vehicles  hastily  created  to  administer  these  measures,  there 
has  rlghtfullv  been  much  criticism. 

It  vais  incvltjible  that  in  the  monumental  task  of  distritaritlnf 
billions  of  dollars  for  relief,  inexperienced  men.  politically  minded 
men.  .selfish  and  ambitious  men  should  selz.c  the  oppcrtunlty  to  use 
the.<^e  vehicles  for  personal  or  partisan  ends.  It  wa.s  inevltalile  that 
a  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  of  tliese  relief  measures  should  abuse 
th?m.  quit  work,  and  look  upon  a  living  from  the  Gcvernmint  as  a 
vested  right. 

It  was  inevitable  that  by  reason  of  vast  expenditures,  huge  taxes 
would  be  Imposed  upon  those  capable  of  paying. 

These  responsibilities  are  still  with  us.  and  the  problem  of 
readjustment  Is  Just  as  keen  today  as  It  has  ever  Ijeen. 

How  are  we  going  to  approach  these  perplexing  situations?  What 
general  objectives  should  we  constantly  keep  In  mind? 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure — we  must  not  lose  Jackson's  faith  In 
the  people 

The  minute  I  personally  lo^e  that  I  shall  cease  to  be  a  Democrat. 

Faith  in  the  people — what  people? 

Faith  in  the  man  who  tolls,  pays  bis  debts,  obeys  the  law.  rears 
and  educates  his  family,  daily  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation, 
and  shun?  the  Importunltlfs  of  labor  racketeers. 

Faith  in  busln«*ss  which  Invests  Its  money,  expands  industrial 
enterprises,  furnishes  Jobs,  pays  the  Nation's  debts,  and  obeys  the 
law. 

Faith  In  the  electorate  free  from  fear  and  coercion  of  the  po- 
litical boss,  secure  in  his  right  to  think,  speak,  and  vote  as  his 
Judgment  and  conscience  may  dictate. 

Faith  In  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  coming  generation — 
confident  that  they  will  nurture,  protect  and  add  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  fonfather.s. 

Faith  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Republic  and  the  American 
people  througli  the  administration  of  their  affairs  by  unselflih, 
clear-thlnklng.  and  patriotic  public  servants. 

But.  ycu  say,  these  are  generaUties,    Be  more  specific.    I  shall. 

In  iny  opinion,  one  of  the  first  things  Congreis  should  do  is  to 
reclaim  thore  constitutional  rights  v.hich  over  a  course  of  years  it 
has  BO  liberally  delegated  to  bureaucratic  agencies  which  are  In 
nowLfc  rcspcnilbU;  to  the  peop'.e. 

Curtail  expenditures  and  Impose  upon  government  that  first 
requisite  cf  economic  stability— live  within  your  meana. 

St.p  certain  departmental  heads  from  heckling  business  and 
give  it  a  ch.ince  to  rehabilitate  itself. 

In  foreign  affairs — stay  in  our  own  back  yard  and  mind  our 
own  business.  And  as  a  corollary  to  that  proposition,  scrutinize 
the  appropriation  of  every  dollar  asked  for  national  defense,  ap- 
propriate only  that  which  is  necessary  and  not  a  dime  more.. 

Restore  to  the  States  those  functions  which  tliey  have  exercised 
so  willingly  and  successfully  down  through  the  years  and  avoid 
all  semblance  of  autocratic  Federal  control. 

In  a  word,  reembrace  and  revitalize  JefTersonian.  Jacksonian 
democracy.    It  worked  then.    It  will  work  now. 
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You  m«y  My  thla  •onnds  critical  of  the  administration  It  Is 
net  sf)  intended  but  tt  U  a  criticism  of  that  common  trend  which 
has  k>een  apparent  for  quite  seme  time 

I  thJiik  thU  administration  has  rendered  valuable  and  endurlni? 
services  to  the  country  and  its  people.  It  has  Initiated  reforms  in 
our  economic,  social,  and  political  life  which  will  endure  and 
become  a  permanent  part  of  our  national  policy. 

But  I  am  not  here  simply  to  applaud  our  accomplishments  and 
gloss  over  our  mistakes.  Those  accomplishments  speak  for  them- 
telves.  We  oujiht  to  be  big  enough  and  brave  enough  to  recognize 
and  correct  our  ml.-ftakes  If  and  when  they  occur  In  this  way — 
and  this  way  only— fhall  we  warrant  the  future  ccnfldonce  of  the 
American  people  In  this  way  only  shall  we  preserve  untarnished 
thu«e  sacred  ideals  and  traditions  which  have  been  committed  to 
our  keeping.  I  never  believed  more  thoroughly  than  I  do  tonight 
that  such  sacred  truest  can  safely  be  unpc»€?d  In  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  mver  pled  more  earnestly  than  I  plead  tonight  that  we  who 
are  now  In  public  office,  and  these  young  m^n  and  women  who 
will  scmn  take  over,  shall  ring  true  to  the  faith  of  the  founders 
and  defenders  of  that  grand  old  hiiitorlc  party. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  23,  1940 


REPOKT  OF  BUSINESS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  report  of  the  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council,  orpanized  by  the  Secret.ary  cf  Com- 
merce in  June  1933.  under  ihe  organic  act  authorizing  the 
Department  of  Commerce — 

To  foster,  promote,  and  develop  foretfrn  and  domestic  commerce. 

The  Council  consists  of  a  rcpicsentalive  group  of  busine.ss- 
men  who  are  invited  to  .^erve  without  compen.sation  for  1-year 
terms.  It  dovcte.s  it.solf  to  questions  referred  to  it  by  the 
Piesident  and  by  the  Secretary  cf  Commerce  and  also  acts  as 
a  clearing  house  for  industrial  views  on  governmental  matters 
which  affect  business. 

A  report  adopted  by  this  orcanization.  submitted  to  the 
-Secretary  of  Commerce,  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  was  read  into  the 
record  of  the  House  Ways  and  Mean?  Committee  now  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  reciprocal  trade  acreemen^s 
program. 

A  list  of  the  membership  of  the  Council  indicates  its  non- 
partisan charac'er  and  illustrates  the  broad  fields  of  business 
activity  included  in  the  membership.    The  list  follows: 

F  B  Adttm-s.  Air  R.rtuctlon  Co  .  Now  Y>rk:  William  L.  Bat.  SKP 
Indus. rlea.  Inc  ,  PniUidelphia;  John  D.  E:g;?ors.  Libfcey-Owcns-Ford 
Glass  Co  .  Tclrdc:  James  F.  Brcwnlce,  Frankfort  Disiillerlcs.  Inc.. 
Lnuisville:  Vannevar  Bush.  Carnegie  Instittition  of  Washington, 
Washington.  DC;  C  A.  Cannon,  Cannon  Mills  Co  .  Kannapolls; 
W  Dale  Clark,  the  Omaha  National  Bank.  Osiaha;  William  L.  Clay- 
ton. Anderson.  Clayton  &  Co  .  Houston;  Carl?  C.  Conway.  Continental 
Can  Co.,  Inc  .  New  York;  Har\ey  Ccuch.  Ark.insa.^  Fewer  &  Light  Co., 
Pine  Bluff  W  Hcvrnrd  Cox.  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Cincinnati;  William  H.  Danfcrth.  Ralston  Purina  Co  .  St.  Louis;  R  R. 
Deupree.  the  Procter  &  Ga:nblc  Co  .  Cincl;:natl;  William  C.  Dicker- 
man.  American  Locomotive  Co..  New  York;  G;\nn  Dunn,  the  J.  G 
White  Engineering  Corp-iratlor.  New  York;  W  Y.  Elliott.  Harvard 
University.  Cambridge;  T.  Au.^tin  Finch.  Thomasville  Chair  Co.. 
ThomasTllle;  Robert  V  Fleming,  the  Rlggs  National  Bank.  Washi:ig- 
ton,  D  C  ;  J  F  Fo:;:artv.  the  North  American  Co  ,  New  York;  M  B. 
FWsom.  E-istman  K^xla'k  Co  .  Rochester;  Clarence  Francis.  General 
Ptoods  Ccrp<iration.  New  York;  H  B  Frlele.  the  Nakat  Packing  Cor- 
poratJon.  SeattJe:  Rolland  J  Hamilton,  American  Radiator  Co..  New 
York;  Henry  I  Harriman.  Division  of  Metropolitan  Planning,  Boston; 
W  A.  Harrlman,  Union  Pacinc  Railroad  Co  ,  New  York;  Henry  H. 
Helmann.  National  Association  cf  Credit  Men.  New  York;  George  A. 
Hill  Jr  Houston  Oil  Co  of  Texas,  Houston;  Thomas  S  Hclden.  F  W. 
Dcdje  Corporation.  New  York;  Charles  R  Hock  the  American  RcUmg 
Mill  Co  Middleuiwn;  Jay  C  Hormcl.  Geo.  A  Hcrmel  &  Co..  Austin, 
Minn  ;  H  P.  Kendall,  the  Kendall  Co.  Boston;  Fred  I  Kent.  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Beard.  New  York:  de  Lancey  Kcunize. 
Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co..  Inc..  New  York;  Arthur  Kudner.  Arthur  Kud- 


ner.  Inc  .  New  York:  Morris  E  Leeds.  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co  .  Phila- 
delphia: C  K  Leith,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison;  Paul  W. 
Litchfield,  the  G.odyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron;  Eiirl  M  McGowln. 
W  T  Smith  Lumber  Co..  Inc  .  Chapman.  Ala.;  George  H.  Mead.  Mead 
Corporation  Dayton;  James  D  Mooney.  General  Motors  Corporation. 
New  York;  D  M.  Nelson.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago;  J  C.  Nichols. 
J.  C  Nichols  Investment  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo  ;  Richard  C.  Patterson. 
Jr  .  Radio-Kclih-Orpheum  Corporation,  New  York;  George  A.  Sloan. 
New  York:  E  R  Stcttlnius,  United  Stales  Steel  Corporation.  New 
York;  R  Dci:2la.s  Stuart.  Quaker  Oats  Co,  Chicago;  Walter  C. 
Teagle,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  New  York;  J.  T.  Trlppe,  Pan  American 
Airways  System.  New  York;  Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  Goldman.  Sachs  Sc 
Co  .  New  York;  W  H.  Wheeler.  Jr  .  Pltney-Bowcs  Postage  Meter  Co., 
Stamford;  A.  D.  Whiteside.  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Inc  .  New  York;  S.  Clay 
Williams.  R  J  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Wlnston-Salem;  R.  W.  Wood- 
ruff, the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Wilmington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Business  Advisory  CotrNcn. 

1  The  Busine.'is  Advisory  Council  favors  businessMke  and  scien- 
tific methods  in  tariff  making  as  Indispensable  to  sjtfeguarding 
our  national  welfare  and  the  American  standards  of  living. 

2  The  Council  wishes  to  rcemphaslze  Its  belief  that  the  results  of 
trade  agreements  must  be  regarded  In  the  light  of  their  effect  on 
our  national  economy  as  a  whdle  and  not  solely  in  the  light  of  their 
effect  on  a  given  .segment  of  industry  or  agriculture, 

3  The  Council  recognizes  that  naticn.tl  Interests  require  that.  In 
tariff  making.  cons:deratlon  be  given  to  the  International  economic 
Interests  of  American  citizens  as  well  as  to  the  activities  ol  American 
citizens  at  home  An  enlargement  of  our  opportunities  for  t-ade 
and  investment  in  foreign  coiuitries  Is  now  essential  to  maximum 
national  prosperity.  These  ends  the  Business  Advisory  Coxincll  be- 
lieves will  be  served  by  an  extension  by  Congress  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  of  Executive  power  to  ne^rotiate  and  proclaim  trade 
agreements  provided  for  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  originally 
approved  June  12,  1934. 

4  Since  these  agreements  In  a  much  higher  degree  than  cus- 
tomary In  International  negotiations  involve  specific  and  practical 
commercial  consideration  of  vital  Importance  to  large  sections  of 
our  industrv'  and  agriculture,  we  urge  an  active  and  constructive 
cooperation  with  all  interests  involved.  In  the  case  of  concessions 
which  are  to  be  made,  our  people  are  entitled  to  he  assured  of  de- 
cisions which  are  calculated  to  conserve  and  foster  enterprise  to 
the  benefit  of  the  broadest  Interests  of  our  economy. 

5  The  Council  thus  reaffirms  the  support  which  It  gave  In  May 
1938  to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  promote  our  foreign  trade 
through  the  Instrumentalities  cf  the  trade-agreements  program. 

ALTERNATU'ES 

The  necessity  for  the  continuation  of  the  tradc-agrecmenta 
procram  is  emphasized  when  the  alternatives  are  contemplated. 
Support  for  or  opposition  to  the  program  must  in  final  analysis 
rest  on  some  fundamental  conception  of  purpose  and  procedure  In 
which  domestic  political  Issues  play  no  part. 

First  with  respect  to  procedure.  No  one.  we  brlieve.  should  wish 
to  return  tariff  maiclng  to  a  system  unduly  influenced  by  section- 
alism, group  and  class  Influences, 

This  rc^ult  would  follow  either  a  failure  of  Congres.«  to  extend 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  or  an  introduction  into  the  act  of  a 
requirement  that  every  individual  agreement  negotiated  by  the 
Execvitive  must  be  submitted  to  Congress  or  to  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication Our  reciprocity  experience,  particularly  with  the  Ka'son 
treaties,  demonstrates  that  the  requirement  that  such  individual 
agreement.^  must  receive  the  approval  of  Congress  merely  precipi- 
tates another  tariff  discus-ion  In  Congress  with  all  its  political, 
regional,  and  class  difficulties 

Such  procedure  precludes  the  development  of  a  consecutive  com- 
mercial policy  such  as  this  country  needs.  The  Council,  therefore, 
favors  a  policy  under  which  Congress  after  la\lne  down  the  prl*'.- 
ciplPs  and  defining  the  limits  which  are  to  guide  mgotiations  with 
foreign  countries  leaves  the  Executive  free  to  negotiate  and  pro- 
claim individual  agreements. 

As  long  OS  the  administrative  handlln?  of  this  program  Is  subject 
to  congre&jicnal  review  or  adjustment  at  reasonable  periodic  Inter- 
vals, we  have  no  fear  of  undemocratic  abuses  cf  the  powers  placed 
In  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

T\irning  to  the  question  of  substantive  policy,  we  conceive  the 
purpose  of  the  program  to  be  the  gradual  and  scientific  adjustment 
of  t  irlff  barriers  in  this  and  in  other  countries  to  the  end  that 
there  may  be  a  more  unrestricted  and  greater  exchange  of  manu- 
factured goods,  products  of  the  soil  and  of  minerals.  The  alter- 
native to  the  present  trade-agreements  program  is  a  greater 
dependence  or^  self-contalninent  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the 
standard  of  living  and  to  e><X)nomic  isolation.  Such  act  would  tend 
to  bring  a  di-gree  of  regulatory  control  destructive  of  free  enter- 
prise and  of  the  d'^mocratic  processes  which  we  prize  .so  highly. 
The  logic  of  this  tendency  is  found  expressing  itself  in  those  coun- 
tries which  have  endeavored  to  control  their  economies  in  this 
fashion. 

Blocked  or  controlled  exchanges,  barter  agreements,  embargoes. 

military  blockades,  and  bilateral  negotiations  seriously  Impede  eco- 

I    nomlc  proRrcss      Unfortunately  there  have  been  In  certain  coun- 

:    tries   an   increase   in   the   number   of   measures   of   this  character, 

I   adopted  for  mUitary  and  for  ecouomic  reasons. 
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The  trade-agreement-s  program  of  the  United  States  Government 
h»s  been  our  answer  to  this  movement.  The  leadership  which  we 
hAve  thus  assumed  against  destructive  trends  and  toward  a  sound 
development  of  mutually  beneficial  trade  should  not  now  be  sur- 
rendered. It  Is  not  the  province  of  this  report  to  consider  the  de- 
tails of  InriivicUial  agreeim  nts.  Available  statistics  demonstrate. 
however,  that  the  trade  agreements  now  in  force  have  materially 
Improved  American  trade  and  therefore  have  contributed  to  na- 
tional prosperity  and  to  an  Improvement  of  our  national  standard 
of  living. 

Moreover,  they  have  contributed  to  international  good  will.  The 
principles  which  they  have  reduced  to  practice  should  be  kept  alive 
not  only  be^cause  of  their  immediate  benefit  but  also  because  they 
will  become  a  point  of  departure  for  economic  reconstruction  at  the 
end  of  the  hostilities  which  now  unhappily  disturb  the  world. 
When  nations  begin  to  discuss  constructive  measures  for  economic 
and  political  peace  the  United  States  Government  should  not  be 
without  the  flexible  procedure  provided  In  the  trade-agreements 
protiram  in  making  Its  contribution  to  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  the  nations  In  our  opinion  It  would  be  disastrous  for  the 
United  States  at  this  time  to  abandon  its  leadership  in  the  .struggle 
against  excessive  economic  nationalism.  The  problein  of  recon- 
struction to  l>e  faced  after  the  war  will  vitally  affect  this  country, 
and  the  trade-agreements  program,  as  has  been  indicated,  will  p^ro- 
vlde  an  essential  in.strumentality  for  the  reestablishment  of  sound 
and  constructive  commercial  policies. 

UNCONDmONAL    MOST-FA VORKD-NATTON    P»INC1P1.E 

The  unconditional  most-favored-nation  principle.  Introduced  Into 
our  commercial  tieaty  structure  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes  when 
Secretary  of  State  has  become  under  Ccrdell  Hull  an  active  instru- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  equality  of  commercial  treatment  In 
world  commerce 

Although  criticism  has  been  directed  against  the  automatic 
generalizations  of  concessions  to  third  countries  entitled  to  most- 
favored-nat.on  treatment,  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciple* of  trade  negotiation  Indicate  that  this  Is  sound  policy.  In 
ncgotlatlnK  trade  agreements  our  Government  adheres  to  the  pol- 
icy of  granting  major  tariff  concessions  only  on  Items  of  which  the 
negotlatiiag  country  is  the  principal  supplier  to  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  it  has  Intrt  duced  other  provlslorLs  In  trade  agreements 
which  protect  all  elements  of  our  economy  from  unfair  advantapea 
which  may  accrue  to  third  countries  as  a  result  of  the  unconditional 
mosc-favored -nation  principle. 

The  affirmative  advantage  of  this  principle,  however,  must  not  be 
overlooked  It  is  a  constant  protection  against  discrimination 
which  might  arise  at  the  time  a  trade  agreement  goes  into  effect  or 
which  may  subsequently  arise.  In  addition,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  United  States  Government  generalizes  concessions  all  other 
countries  with  which  It  has  most -favored -nation  treaties  extend  to 
the  United  States  concessions  made  to  other  countries.  A  statis- 
tical analysis  cf  existing  trade  agreements  shows  that  many  reduc- 
tions in  the  tariff  ratts  of  foreign  countries  have  benefited  our  com- 
merce through  the  automatic  operation  of  the  most-favored -nation 
principle. 

When  negotiations  begin  under  the  principles  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  our  negotiators  consider  not  merely  the  effect 
oi  concessions  made  to  the  partictUar  foreign  country  with  which 
necotla'lons  are  being  carried  on  but  also  the  effect  of  any  con- 
cession upon  our  entire  commerce.  In  other  words,  negotiations 
under  the  trade-agreements  program  are  in  effect  negotiations  of 
multilateral  arrangements,  and  concessions  are  made  and  received, 
having  in  mind  their  total  effect  after  their  generalization  upon 
our  domestic  economy  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  upon  ovu: 
expanding  foreign  trade. 

THE    OVER-AU.    PROBLEM    OF    OUH    DOMESTIC    ECONOMT 

The  council  favors  the  trade-agreements  program  because  it 
offers  a  scientific  and  flexible  method,  free  from  undue  local  politi- 
cal pressure,  for  appraising  the  over-all  problem  of  our  domestic 
economy,  as  well  as^he  effect  of  concessions  upon  local  and  group 
interests 

Our  great  exporting  Interests — Industrial,  agricultural,  and  mer- 
cantile— are  finding  in  the  trade-agreements  program  protection 
against  dl.scrimlnatlon  and  other  restrictions  by  foreign  govern- 
ments as  well  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  reasonable  tariffs  Result- 
ing enlargement  of  foreign  market*  tends  to  create  prosperity  in 
enterprises  engaged  in  export  trade  which  in  turn  expands  the 
home  market  in  the  UniUd  States  for  the  products  of  otu  stock- 
man and  farmer,  as  well  as  for  the  goods  of  our  manufacturers. 

The  flow  of  our  people's  savings  abroad,  p.irtlcularly  into  pro- 
ductive enterprises,  Is  closely  related  to  the  growth  of  trade.  An 
Integral  part  of  any  policy  which  looks  toward  trade  expansion  Is 
the  full  support  of  the  rights  of  American  investments  in  foreign 
countries.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  oiw  Government  in  negotiat- 
ing trade  agreements  with  other  countries  might  well  place  greater 
emphasis  on  the  fair  treatment  of  American  Investments  as  an 
important   consideration   in   granting  tariff  cxjncesslons. 

These  agreements,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  customary  in 
International  negotiations.  Involve  speclflc  and  practical  commer- 
cial considerations  of  vital  Importance  to  large  sections  of  our 
Industry  and  agriculture.  Because  mistakes  may  be  Irreparable, 
we  urge  an  active  cooperation  with  all  Interests  Involved  in  any 
given  case  and  that  there  be  Increased  consideration  of  facts  and 
arguments  l)cfore  conclusions  are  reached.  Our  people  are  entitled 
to  expect  that  In  determining  concessions  which  are  to  be  made 
the  United  States  Government  will  base  iW  decisions  upon  careful 


analyses  of  competitive  factors  and  effects  on  markets,  and  so 
conserve  and  foster  enterprise  to  the  benefit  of  the  broadest  in- 
terests of  our  economy. 


Silver  Purchase  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OK   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  23,  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  JANUARY  22,  1940. 
AND  THE  TRANS-PACIFIC,  TOKYO,  OF  DECEMBER  28,   1939 


Mr.  TOWNSEND,  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  of  January  22,  1940.  en- 
titled "Silver  Law  Pails.  1939  Survey  Finds."  I  send  also  a 
clipping  from  the  Trans-Pacif\c,  Tokj-o,  of  December  28, 
1939,  entitled  "Gold  Rush  Starts  in  East  Porniosa."  This 
article  tells  of  the  efforts  which  the  Japanese  Government  is 
making  to  Increase  the  production  of  gold. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  January  22,  1940] 
SitvE?   Law   Fails,    1939   SimvET   Finds — Buting    Goal   291,000.000 
OuN(  Fs  Further  Away  Than  in   1934 — 1939  Total  341400,000 — 
United  Statks  Governments  Holdings  Up  to  2,930,000.000.  Handt 
&  Harman  Report 

The  United  Stat'.-s  Government  bought  In  1939  approximately 
341,400.000  ounces  of  silver,  of  which  60.600  000  ounces  were  derived 
from  domestic  ores,  according  to  the  annual  review  of  last  year's 
silver  market  by  Handy  <t  Harman,  local  bullion  dealers.  The  year's 
acquisitions,  added  to  the  2.588.600,000  ounces  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  1939,  hroucht  the  total  of  United  States  Government 
holdinKs  of  sliver  to  2.930,000,000  ounces  on  December  31.  the  review 
estimates. 

"Once  apraln,"  the  review  says,  "the  year-end  flfrures  proclaim  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  Sliver  Pur- 
chase Act  that  "one-fourth  cf  the  total  monetary  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  stocks  shall  be  silver.'  After  5 '2  years  of  operation,  and 
after  more  than  2,200.000,000  ounces  of  sliver  have  been  bought, 
the  goal  set  by  the  act  actually  is  291,000,000  ounces  further  away 
than  it  was  when  the  Ict^lslatlon  was  passed  In  June  1934." 

The  firm  estlmatee  that  world  sliver  production  last  year  was 
about  266,000,000  ounces,  or  about  the  same  as  In  1938.  The  pro- 
duction was  apportioned  approximately  as  follows:  United  States, 
57.000,000  ounces;  Mexico,  81,000,000  ounces;  Canada,  24,700,000 
ounces;  South  America,  34.700,000  ounces;  all  other  countries  68,- 
600.000  ounces.  Supplies  of  previously  mined  silver  coming  Into  the 
market  were  estimated  at  137,000,000  ounces,  of  which  probably 
65.000,000  were  from  Indian  Government  stocks  and  60,000  from 
China.  In  1938  othw  supplies  of  sliver  were  almost  200,000,000 
ounces  larger  than  last  year. 

silver  coinage  smaix 

"Reports  covering  silver  coinage,"  the  review  ccntlnues,  "indicate 
a  comparatively  small  consumption  for  that  purpose  during  1939 — 
a  total  of  8.900,000  ounces  The-  United  States  minted  3,100,000 
ounce>=  for  C\iba  and  100  COO  ounres  for  the  Dominican  Republic; 
the  Bank  of  Mexico  acquired  slightly  over  1,000,000  ounces  for  the 
Mexican  Government;  and  the  following  exports  from  London  were 
also  considered  to  have  been  for  coinage  purposes;  Poland,  1,500,000 
ounces;  Switzerland.  1,500,000  ounces;  Hungary,  1,200.000  oimces; 
Sweden.  500,000  ounces 

"Our  estimate  of  India's  consumption  of  silver  during  1939  Is 
26,000,000  ounces.  The  smallness  of  this  figure  may  come  as  some- 
what of  a  surprise  In  view  of  our  previous  statement  that  the 
Indian  Government  sold  locally  some  48,000,000  ounces,  and  when 
wc  add  that  Imports  totaled  at  least  25.000,000  ounces.  However, 
the  explanation  Is  that  50,000,000  ounces  of  silver  were  on  hand  in 
the  bazaars  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  had  not  Ijeen  absorbed  by 
the  people  of  the  interior 

"We  estimate  that  34  000.000  ounces  of  silver  were  used  during 
1939  by  the  arts  and  industries  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
an  Increase  of  nearly  25  percent  over  the  preceding  year. 

"Advices  from  England  indicated  that  the  arts  and  indu-strles  In 
that  country  consumed  about  15,000,000  ounces  during  1939.  In 
the  case  of  Germany,  we  have  heen  unable  to  secure  any  informa- 
tion whatsoever,  but  we  have  made  an  estimate  of  16.000,000  ounces 
for  total  consumption  without  attempting  to  subdivide  into  specilk: 
classificatioii*." 
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Ri-nrwlng  mark*.!  development  »»«\  y^^J^"*"^^  *  thJ"Jll" 
divide  ihei^  into  three  periods  From  the  b<^lnnlng  of  the  year 
to  June  26  the  price  of  sDver  of  foreign  oj:»8»"  *^«  ^^  ^,^J  %,ylrn- 
an  ounce  by  purchase*  at  that  level  by  the  United  States  Oovern 
ment  The  sVcond  p^-rtod.  comprUlng  world-market  nuctuatlo^. 
o^nt  nu^from  June'^27.  when  the  Treasury's  ''"V  "^^/^^'^ J^^p.'^I 
duced  to  the  end  of  CXrtober.  when  imports  of  silver  were  pro- 
mb.'Sd  f mm  entering  Great  Britain  and  India  except  under^^^^-^n^, 
In  the  third  period,  which  extended  from  October  30  to  the  end  or 
1939  two  maVkets  exlsted-the  world  market  represented  by  the 
TYeLuTprTce  of  35  cents  an  ounce,  and  the  Anglo-Indian  market, 
reprrsented  by  sterling  and  rupee  quotations.  

"UnleM  there  occurs  a  substantial  decline  In  production  or  an 
off-neti^g  lnc7ea«.  in  consumption  apart  from  United  States  Gov- 
ernment purchase.,  neither  of  which  f  v^'^PJ^/^^JTnrnr^Je  le?el 
at  present  •■  the  review  says  In  conclusion,  "the  current  P"ce  i^vei 
o  f^orT.gn  silver  can  be  malnUlned  only  by  a  '^^^^^^f^'r^^iT'^l 
ury  .support  Domestic  silver  production  can  be  ellrnlnated  as  a 
f.Ttor  bS^ause.  whatever  the  amount  may  ^e.  It  wlU  t^  bought 
by  the  United  States  under  the  new  sUtute  of  J"»y  Ji^^^  ^„_„, 

•  Foreign  sliver  production  has  averaged  over  175.000.000  ounces 
annuaT^y  during  the  past  decade  Indlas  average  yearly  consunip- 
tion  for\he  same  period  was  less  than  ♦O  ««)•«» JY°«%  l^^  J^J 
000  000  ounces  would  constitute  a  maximum  for  use  In  the  arts  and 
industries  The  complete  elimination  of  China  as  a  buyer  and  the 
SeaTI^TuctSr  in  silver  coinage  leaves  the  scales  of  '"PP^y.^^d 
demand  weU  weighed  down  on  the  side  of  P^oOuctlon  without 
taking  into  consideration  any  additional  amounts  of  the  white 
meui  whlcS  Sght  be  forthcoming  from  demonetlzaUon  or  Govern- 

""whe'^l^r^the  United  SUte.  will  continue  to  ^^'^ /J}^^^'^, 
supplies  of  foreign  sllw  Is  a  matter  for  Congrws  5f.d«:»de^« 
no  action  Is  taken  to  repeal  the  Silver  Purchase  Art  "'sa  reason- 
able a.«umptlon  that  the  Treasurys  buying  '»««  J^'*  ^^"S"%^* 
lower  limit  of  world  silver  prices  and  that  any  adv  vnces  above  this 
lereVcannot  be  long  sustained,  provided  no  artificial  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  the  flow  of  silver." 

[From  the  Trans- Pacific  of  December  28.  1939] 
Oou)  RtTSH  »rA«T«  TO  East  PoRMOSA-GovxaKMMTT-OorBiAi-  Stams 
CXaims  to  MAJoarrr  or  Likb-t  Srras  in  Region 
The  spread  of  new.  of  the  discovery  of  gold  In  «^««t"'?„^OTmo«a 
has  rcvUted  In  a  gold  rush  to  the  Takklrl  gorges,  according  to  the 
Y^mlurl  But  the  Pormosan  Government -General  has  already 
Jt^T^  ..  5a.m.  t^  met  of  the  region,  where  gold  Is  likely  to  be 
fmind  so  that  these  people  are  not  likely  to  get  much  for  their 
troubleT  The  roads  leadmg  to  the  Takklrl  ravines  have  had  poHce 
ti^^  ccnsSfcted  to  keep  out  tho«  who  would  violate  the  Gov - 
e^rment-Generals  ban  Therefore,  these  people,  In  order  to  get 
at   the   gol^Jlelds.   must  somehow   find   their   way   away  from   the 

'"''IS^v^''of'^"ountry  the  gold  diggers  are  likely  to  find  was 
described  by  Mr  Mlchlo  Ogasawara.  a  young  mining  engineer  of 
"hTlndustrlal  development  bureau  of  the  Pormosan  Government- 
oTneral  who  was  a  member  of  the  party  which  located  the  ailuvlai 
cold  deposits  Mr.  Ogasawara  said  that  their  prospecting  party 
h^d  be^  combing  the  Pormosan  wilds  for  about  seven  years 
bJfore  nndmg  what  they  had  been  seeking.  He  believes  that 
t^ere  are  ma^y  more  deficits  of  gold  In  Formosa  In  addition  to 
JSr^  found  Already  another  gold  deposit  has  been  found  In 
u!e  Daldoku  ravineo  by  a  miiUng  engineer  named  Usanu  on  Decem- 

'^Polionous''ln8ect8  and  venomous  serpenU  they  found  In  plenty. 

In  addition   to  wild  beasts.  .      ,,  _ 

The  Pormosan  Govemment-Oeneral  authorities  are  busUy  map- 
Dine  out  plans  for  the  mining  of  the  gold  discovered.  The  first 
Kroup  of  200  persons  was  sent  on  December  10  to  begin  mining 
operations,  under  tne  direction  of  Mr    Ishizakl.  a  mining  engineer. 

MINING    coMMrmaK 

The  Government  has  decided  to  set  up  a  special  committee  to 
carrv  out  the  decrees  for  the  Increase  of  gold  producuon^ according 
to  bomel.  The  decrees  were  promulgated  on  November  11  and 
out  into  force  immediately  ...—,. 

The  special  commission  wUl  consist  of  high  Government  ofHclals 
and  leading  Indusu.alUts  It  Is  understood  that  the  Personnel 
of  the  ccmmlttee  will  be  ofBclally  announced  soon,  so  that  the 
committee  may  be  able  to  start  lu  activities  within  this  year 

C^monles  took  place  on  December  13  in  the  Takklrl  ravines  In 
Formosa  marking  the  beginning  of  mining  operations  there,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chugal  Shogyo  After  prayers  were  offered.  Mr 
^Sikl.  the  mlnln?  engineer  In  charge  of  the  operations,  gave 
general  Instructions  to  the  group  and  work  was  begiin  In  earnest. 
The  first  gold  nugget  to  come  to  light  was  about  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  rice,  weighing  alKJUt  2  momme. 

INCKKASED  oxTTPrrr  flannxd 

HsiNKiNO.    December    14 -The    Manchukuo    Of  »^  ,"^"8    C"!^ 

pany  expect,  to  Increase  It.  output  of  gold  by  about  »5.0<>0.000  next 

War  by^Sdlng  three  new  mining  ship,  to  lu  present  mlnjng  fleet 

^TUvIn^lps.     The   concern    U    atoo   graduaUy    mechanizing    the 

^    excavation  to  Increase  the  gold  production. 

The  three  new  mining  rtilp.  are  scheduled  for  completion  by  June- 
next  yelr.  making  the  fleefnumber  10  when  Uie  mining  season 
la  at  lu  peak  in  Augui.t  and  September. 


The  assembling  of  seven  mining  ships  now  In  transit  to  Man- 
chukuo will  be  completed  early  next  year  When  these  ships  are 
put  into  operation,  the  output  of  alluvial  gold  Is  expected  to  IncreaM 
corresponding!  y . 

White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OK  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  23.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  am  including  the  address  delivered  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  January  19.  1940.  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy. 

This  address  was  heard  by  millions  of  Americans  even 
though  It  was  delivered  to  a  small  group  in  the  White  House. 
because  all  broadcasting  S3^tems  carried  It  over  scores  of 
radios  in  every  part  of  the  Nation.  The  address  is  charactsr- 
Istlc  of  all  public  utterances  of  our  great  President  since  he 
has  been  in  office,  and  I  think,  as  time  goes  on.  it  will  stand 
out  even  above  many  of  his  remarkable  state  papers.  It  not 
only  analyzes  conditions,  but  displays  a  practical  imagination 
concerning  the  present  and  the  future,  both  immediate  and 
distant. 

Without  in  any  way  attempting  to  set  out  one  part  of  this 
address  over  and  above  any  other,  still  I  feel  that  the  refer- 
ence made  to  my  great  State  of  Washington  in  regard  to  the 
practical  hope  that  it  holds  for  htmdreds  of  thousands  of 
splendid  Americans  and  their  children  in  the  promise  of 
transforming  them  from  hopeless,  despairing  migrants  into 
cheerful,  optimistic  home  owners,  away  out  in  the  Northwest, 
on  the  million  and  a  half  acres  of  fertile  lands  that  are  shortly 
to  be  made  available  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  fully  justifies  me  in  making  this  unusual 
address  a  part  of  our  records  in  Congress. 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress to  personally  visit  the  region  referred  to  by  the  President 
in  this  address,  and  see  for  himself  the  practical  possibilities 
that  exist  there,  which  would  aid  in  solving,  in  part,  the  stag- 
gering social  and  economic  problems  now  confronting  us.  and 
which  in  turn  are  creating  such  tremendous  political  prob- 
lems. If  the  approach  suggested  by  the  President  were  more 
fully  appreciated  by  us  all.  and  we  all  joined  wholeheartedly 
in  efforts  toward  a  practical  solution,  the  things  and  con- 
ditions that  now  seem  impossible  would  become  fairly  easy 
in  accomplishment,  and  in  their  accomplishment  there  would 
come  to  each  of  us  a  joy  and  satisfaction  that  only  comes 
when  we  know  we  have  participated  in  the  doing  of  something 
really  worth  while. 

The  President's  address  is  as  follows: 

Miss  PMklns.  members  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren In  abemocracy.  I  come  here  tonight  with  a  very  heavy  heart 
because  shortly  ago  I  received  word  of  the  passing  of  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine,  a  very  great  American.  Senator  Borah.  I  had  known 
him  for  a  great  many  years  and  I  had  realized,  although  perhaps 
on  this  or  that  or  the  other  political  problem  we  may  have  differed 
from  time  to  time,  yet  his  purpose  and  my  purpose  and  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of.  I  think,  everybody  in  this  room  Interested  in  the 
future  of  America,  were  Identical — and  the  Nation  has  lost  one  of 
Its  great  leaders  In  his  passing. 

I  am  glad  to  come  here  In  the  thought  that  Senator  Borah,  of 
Idaho,  would  want  us  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  building  a  better 
citizenship  In  the  days  to  come  in  the  United  States. 

You  know.  I  go  back,  not  as  far  as  he  did.  but  I  go  back  a  great 
many  years.  I  go  back  to  my  days  In  college  when  I  worked  for 
an  organization  called  the  social  service  committee.  After  that. 
my  wife  came  into  the  picture  and.  when  we  were  engaged.  I  dis- 
covered that  she  was  teaching  classes  o£  children  on  the  East  Side 
In  New  York. 
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And  then,  very  soon  after  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  I  got  to  know 
another  very  great  American,  an  old  friend  of  yours  and  mine, 
Homer  Polk.s.  Ai.d  probably  Homer  does  not  remember  It  himself, 
but  In  New  York  In  those  days  we  were  Just  beginning  to  take  up 
the  problem  of  providing  milk  for  babies,  for  mothers.  In  all  parts  of 
that  b'.g  cUy  And  I.  wanting  to  do  something  in  addition  to  trying 
to  learn  a  little  law,  went  m  witli  an  organisation  wh:ch  has  long 
since  ceaM^d  to  exist  t>ecause  it  was  absorbed  by  greater  or^ianlza- 
tions.  the  New  York  Milk  Committee,  and  I  worked  for  2  or  3  years 
in  trying  to  help  In  placing  milk  stations  for  babies  on  the  East 
8;do  and  W^st  Side  ai;d  up  In  the  Bronx  iu  New  York  City. 

Homer  Folks  was  one  of  the  principal  moving  agencies  In  seitln  : 
that  up.  and  it  Is  rather  an  Interesting  thing  that  the  woman  who 
was  most  gnatly  respon^'^ible  for  helping  to  provide  milk  for  depend- 
ent pocr  children  In  the  great  city  of  New  York  was  Mrs  Borden 
Harriman.  I  sent  Mrs  Harriman  as  Unittd  States  Muiisttr  to  Nor- 
way 2  years  ago. 

La.'-t  April  when  this  conference  first  met  In  this  room  I  asked 
you  to  consider  two  lhin;:;s:  First,  how  a  democracy  can  best  serve 
Its  ch;ldrcn.  and.  the  corollary,  how  children  can  best  be  helped  tc 
grow  into  the  kind  of  citizens  who  will  know  how  to  preserve  and 
perfect  our  democracy. 

Since  that  time — since  last  April — a  succession  of  world  events 
has  shown  us  that  our  democracy  must  be  strengthened  at  every 
point  of  strain  or  weakness.  All  Americans  want  this  country  to 
be  a  place  where  children  can  live  In  safety  and  grow  In  understand- 
ing of  the  part  that  they  are  going  to  play  In  the  future  of  our 
American  NaUon.  And  on  that  question,  people  have  come  to  me 
and  they  have  said,  "What  about  defense?"  •Well."  I  have  said. 
'•Internal  defense  and  external  defense  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
You  cannot  have  one  unless  you  can  have  both." 

Adequate  national  defense.  In  the  broadest  terra,  calls  for  ade- 
quate— yes:  on  the  one  side — munitions  and  Implements  of  war 
and.  at  the  same  time,  it  call.':  for  educated,  healthy,  and  happy 
citizens.  And  neither  requisite,  taken  alone,  taken  all  by  itself 
without  the  other,  wiU  give  us,  will  defend  the  national  security. 

And  so  today,  in  January  1940.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  receive  from 
you  the  general  conference  ref)ort  with  Its  program  of  action. 
You  have  adopted  this  report  after  days  of  careful  deliberation, 
preceded  by  nearly  a  year  of  study  and  discussion. 

And.  by  way  of  illustration.  I  am  having  a  problem  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  to  whether  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  are  going  to  be  decided  after  a  couple  of  days  of 
careful  deliberation  in  each  House  or  whether  I  am  going  to  get 
a  couple  of  million  dollars  for  undertaking  studies  that  would 
correspond  to  tills  year  of  study,  this  year  of  discussion,  that  you 
good  people  have  been  putting  Into  the  problem  of  children  lu  a 
democracy      And  I  think  I  am  going  to  win  out. 

When  I  started  to  Jot  down  some  notes  about  what  I  was  going 
to  say  tonli^hl—  and  so  far  I  have  been  speaking,  as  you  have  ob- 
served, practically  extemporaneously — I  said  to  myself.  "This  Is 
going  to  be  the  most  dreadful  Fpeech  I  have  ever  delivered."  because 
when  I  come  to  write  down  notes  and  dictate  a  speech  I  say  to  my- 
self. "What  Is  It  In  this  particular  subject  that  I  am  golnj?  to  talk 
about  that  hits  me  between  the  eyes?"  And  on  this  particular 
subject  of  children  In  a  democracy  the  thing  that  hit  me  bciv.cen 
the  eyes  wa.«;  what  I  got  about  a  week  ago,  a  list,  a  tabulation,  a 
catalog  of  what  you  have  been  studying. 

And  so  I  felt  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  ought  to  realize  that 
the  subject  of  children  covers  several  pages  of  a  catalog.  There 
are  so  many  interests  Involved,  so  many  problems  Involved.  Almost 
evervbody  who  l.s  hearing  me  tonight  I  suppose  In  every  State  of 
the  Ur.lon  thlnk.s  of  children  In  terms  of  two  or  throe  of  these 
subjects  on  the  average,  two  or  three  subjects  In  which  he  or  she 
has  special  experience  or  special  Interest,  such  as  education  of 
children  or  the  recreation  of  children  or  the  health  of  children. 
Or  he  or  she  mav  have  some  great  enthusla.sm  for  one  particular 
kind  of  child-welfare  service.  For  Instance.  I  my.<^lf  am  tremen- 
dously interested  In  crippled  children. 

But  this  conference  report  rightly  calls  on  as  to  think  of  children 
as  a  whole,  as  each  child  is  related,  not  to  one  life,  not  only  to  his 
own  life,  but  to  the  lives  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  life  of 
his  family,  and  then  Inevitably  to  the  life  of  his  commuiUiy.  the 
life  of  his  county,  the  life  of  his  State,  and  the  life  of  hLs  Nation. 

And  that  l.<»  why  if  people  In  this  coxmtry  are  going  to  think  of 
this  problem  a.<?  It  really  Is.  they  have  got  to  listen  to  a  catalog  for 
the  next   10  minutes. 

I  can  lUustrate  best  the  extent  to  which  the  Interests  of  children 
are  interwoven  with  the  Interests  of  families  and  communities  by 
giving  you  these  main  topics  of  the  conference,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  anv  one  of  these  topics  of  which  we  can  say.  "Well,  that 
18  a^-fuUy  "nice,  but  what  relation  has  It  to  the  problem  of  my 
child?"     Well,  of  course  it  has;  every  subject  here  has. 

And  the  first  part  of  the  conference  report  reminds  us  sharply 
that  by  every  step  we  take  to  protect  the  families  of  America,  we 
are  protecting  the  children  also.  Well,  put  that  In  another  way: 
It  means  that  what  Federal  Government  and  State  government, 
county  government,  town  government,  vlllarre  government — every- 
thing else — what  they  are  doing  to  coordinate  the  economy  and 
the  social  problems  of  their  own  communities  in  relation  to  the 
whole  population  ne«^essarlly  has  an  effect  on  every  child  in  that 
community.  Here  we  find  in  this  report  recommendations  In 
general  which  constitute  an  argument  for  buttressing  and 
strengthening.  In  the  first  Instance,  the  Institution  of  the  family. 
the  family  as  it  relates  again  to  a  whole,  and  of  other  things — 
health,  training,  and  opportunities  at  children  In  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  a  democracy  and,  thank  God,  it  still  Is. 


This  part  of  the  discussion  Includes  famllieB  and  their  Incomes, 
families  in  need  of  assistance,  families  and  their  dwellings,  and  the 
family  as  a  threshold  to  the  luture  democracy  of  this  country. 

And  then,  following  that  group  of  topics,  the  report  discusses  a 
lot  of  other  things  that  either  enter  or  ought  to  enter  Into  the  life 
of  every  American  child  In  every  part  of  the  country — schools,  re- 
ligion, leisure-time  activities — mind  you.  these  arc  all  separate  topics 
that  we  are  trying  to  coordinate  Into  one  national  picture — libraries, 
protection  against  child  labor,  youth  and  the  needs  of  youth,  the 
conserving  of  child  health,  the  social  services  for  children,  children 
in  minority  groups,  and.  something  that  a  lot  of  people  forget,  as  I 
have  good  reason  to  know  as  the  Cliief  Executive,  the  subject  of 
public  hnancmg  and  administration. 

But  what  I  am  specially  pleased  about  Is  this:  That  this  co.nfer- 
ence.  made  up  of  men  and  women  that  belong  to  every  political 
party  In  every  part  of  the  country,  has  found  that  we  have  definitely 
lmprov<>d  our  social  Institutions  and  our  public  services  during  these 
past  10  years.  And  the  only  thing  that  got:»d  old  Homer  Folks  said 
that  I  do  not  agree  with — he  called  them  "tliese  terrible  10  years." 
and  1  do  not  I  think  ihey  have  been  the  most  interesting  10  years 
since-- what?  Well,  at  least  since  the  Civil  War  and  maybe  Blnco 
the  Revolution.  And  we  are  all  glad  we  have  had  a  part  in  them, 
because  I  believe  that  though  we  have  had  lots  of  trouble,  lots  oT 
difflf  ulties.  that  these  past  10  years  have  been  10  useful  and.  on  the 
whole.  10  years  of  definite  progress  In  a  democracy. 

The  conference  concludes,  and  rightly,  that  to  have  made  progress 
in  a  period  of  hardship  and  sUaiu  proves  that  America  has  botli 
strength  and  courage. 

But,  again,  I  agree  with  the  conference  that  we  still  have  got  a 
long  way  to  go.  Too  many  children — and  you  can  find  them  In 
every  State  In  the  Union— are  living  under  conditions  that  must  l>e 
corrected  if  our  democracy  Is  to  develop  to  Its  highest  capacity. 
The  conference  tells  me  that  more  than  half  of  the  children  of 
America  are  living  in  families  that  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
provide  fully  adequate  shelter,  adequate  food,  adequate  clothing,  and 
adequate  medical  care,  and  adequate  educational  cpportunltles. 

I  have  been  called  to  task,  as  you  all  know,  because  I  have  re- 
Iterau-d,  reiterated  many  times,  something  about  onc-thlrd  of 
America— the  lU-clothed.  Ill-housed.  Ill-fed — criticized  on  the 
ground  that  I  was  saying  something  derogatory.  I  have  been  telling 
the  truth,  and  you  good  people  have  sustained  mc  by  that  state- 
ment that  more  than  half  the  children  of  America  are  living  in 
families  that  do  not  have  enough  money  to  provide  fully  adequate 
shelter,  food,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  educational  opportumty. 
Why  should  we  not  admit  it?  By  admitting  It  we  are  saying  we  are 
going  to  Improve  things. 

Yes;  and  you  are  rightly  concerned  that  provision  be  made  for 
those  who  are  unemployed,  whether  for  economic  or  personal 
reasons.  To  keep  families  from  starving  while  the  fathers  walk  the 
streets  In  vain  In  search  for  jobs  wUl  not  give  children  the  liest  start 
In  life. 

Social  Insurance  to  provide  against  total  loss  of  Income,  and  ap- 
propriate work  projects  adjusted  to  fluctuations  in  private  employ- 
ment and  both  urban  and  rural  needs,  constitute  the  first  lines  of 
defense  against  family  disaster. 

And  I  am  glad  of  what  has  b"en  said  tonight  about  urban  prob- 
lems I  think  my  very  good  old  friend  the  mayor  of  New  York  would 
not  mind  my  telling  a  story  of  what  happ^-nod  up  at  Hyde  Park 
last  autimin.  He  was  up  there  limchlng  with  us.  We  had  a  big 
lunch.  18  or  20  people,  and  we  were  talking  about  the  problem  of 
distribution  of  population  lu  the  United  States.  Well,  that  Is  an 
old  thing  that  I  have  been  sort  of  hobbylng  about  for  a  great 
many  years^— 20  or  30  years.  And  I  talked  about  the  problem  of 
overcrowding  the  cities.  I  talked  about  whether  It  was  a  good 
thing,  with  a  big  question  mark,  about  cities  getting  too  big.  the 
bigger  cities  getting  still  bigger,  and  whether  we  could  not  work  on 
some  plan  for  a  greater  decentralization  of  the  population,  the 
building  up  of  the  smaller  communities.  And  then,  as  a  sort  of 
Jest  I  said.  "You  know.  Piorello.  I  am  going  to  say  something  awful 
that  you  won't  agree  with.  I  think  your  problem  in  New  York  City, 
with  7  000.000  men,  women,  and  children  In  It.  is  a  bad  one.  I 
think  that  the  problem  of  civilized  life  In  a  community  of  that 
size  Is  almost  too  blK  a  problem,  and  I  think  that  New  York  would 
be  better  off  If  It  had  six  million  people  Instead  of  seven." 

And  the  mayor  of  New  York  looked  at  me.  and  he  said.  "Mr. 
President.  I  cannot  agree."  He  said.  "Mr.  President,  you  are  wrong." 
He  said.  "New  York  would  be  better  crft  If  It  had  five  mfillon  people 
In  It  Instead  of  seven." 

And.  by  way  of  following  up  the  same  subject — ^thls  is  Just 
purely  from  memory-  -we  were  talking  of  conditions  before  the 
World  War.  somewhere  around  1913  or  1914  when  I  was  over  here 
m  the  Navy  Department.  I  read  an  extraordlnarUy  interesting 
pamphlet  which  carried  out  the  thought  that  you  have  beard 
tonight  about  rural  populations.  It  was  by  a  great  French  doctor 
who  had  made  all  kinds  of  examinations  of  records,  vital  statistics 
in  half  a  dozen  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  and  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  and  had  attempted  to  prove  It  by  family  statistics 
that  any  famUy  that  had  been  city-bred  for  three  or  four  genera- 
tions died  out  and  that  the  only  families  In  cities  that  survived  were 
the  families  that  had  an  Influx  of  country  blood  every  generation  or 
two.  New.  I  do  not  know  whether  our  modern  medical  friends  will 
support  that,  but  at  least  It  Is  something  well  worth  our  thinking 
about  in  terms  of  the  America  of  the  future. 

You  tell  me.  in  effect.  In  this  report  what  I  have  been  talking 
about  for  many  years,  that  we  have  been  moving  forward  toward 
the  objective  of  raising  the  Incomes  and  the  living  conditions  oC 
the  poorest  portion  of  our  population,  that  we  have  made  some  dent 
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on  th*  probl«n.  nnd  that  most  decidedly  we  cannot  stop  and  rest 
on  our  rather  mcaifer  laurels. 

Yes  I  agre«>  with  vou  that  public  aMlstance  of  many  kinds  1» 
neo«Mary.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  FedertU  Treasury  haa  a 
bottom  to  It  and  that  mere  granta-in-ald  constitute  no  permanent 
KolulKjn  of  the  problem  of  our  health,  oiu"  education,  or  our  chil- 
dren but  that  we  should  addre.«s  ourselves  to  two  definite  policies: 
First  to  incrriiBe  th*"  averag-?  of  incomes  In  the  poorer  communities 
and  In  thf  poorer  Rrrupi.  In  the  poorer  areas  of  the  Nation:  and. 
a«^cond.  that  we  .should  address  ourselves  to  an  Insistence  that  in 
every  community,  in  every  State,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  they 
should  pay  taxes  In  accordance  with  ability  to  pay 

The  conference  report,  going  on  with  this — what  shall  I  call  it? — 
Sears.  Roebuck  catalog  —and  It  Is  very  educational  to  read  a  cata- 
log— has  called  attention  also  to  the  need  for  continuing  and 
expanding  public  and  private  housing  programs  if  the  families  in 
the  lowest  income  groups  are  to  live  in  dwellings  suitable  for  the 
raising  of  children 

LAst  April,  to  take  another  Item.  I  referred  to  our  concern  for 
the  children  of  the  migratory  families  who  have  no  sett'.ed  p'ace 
of  abode  I  spoke  casually  to  the  press  today  about  a  .^tudy  I  am 
making  Up  in  the  Slate  of  Washington  we  are  spending  a  great 
many  millions  to  harnefs  the  Columbia  River,  to  put  a  great  dam 
up  there  which  will  pump  the  water  up  onto  a  huge  area  of  land 
capable  of  providing  a  living  for  500.000  people,  irrleated  land, 
today  a  desert,  which  can  be  made  a  garden  with  the  process  of 
modern  science  Who  ought  to  go  there?  Are  we  going  to  treat 
that.  2  years  from  now.  just  as  we  treat  the  average  irrigation 
project?  Will  It  be  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  pay  out 
the  loan  over  a  period  of  years  on  the  basis,  first  ccme   first  served? 

I  have  read  a  bcok :  it  is  called  Grapes  of  Wraih  and  there  are 
500.000  Americans  that  live  in  the  covers  of  that  book.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Columbia  Basin  devoted  to  the  care  of  500.000 
ptople  represented  In  Grap>es  of  "Wrath 

Migratory  families,  the  situatlcn  of  their  children,  children  who 
have  no  homes,  families  who  can  put  down  no  roots  cannot  live 
in  a  community-  that  calls  (or  special  consideration.  But  I  am 
being  practical  I  am  trying  to  find  a  place  for  them  to  go.  This 
means  In  Its  simplest  t<rms,  a  program  for  the  permanent  resettle- 
ment of  at  lea.st  1  000  000  people  in  the  Columbia  Basin  and  a  lot 
of  other  places  And  remember  that  the  money  spent  on  It  after 
careful  planning  Is  going  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
G<ivernment  many  times  over   In  a  relatively  short  time 

To  go  en.  your  report  has  devoted  many  pages  to  fami'.v  eco- 
nomics I  know  very  little  about  that — my  wife  d^jes  We  all 
retc)k:nl2e  that  the  spirit  with.n  the  home  Is  the  most  Important 
Influence  in  the  growth  of  the  child  In  family  life  the  child 
should  first  Warn  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  respect  for  the 
fethngs  and  th"  rights  of  others,  the  feeling  of  security  and  mutual 
good  will  and  faith  m  God  Here  he  should  find  a  common  bond 
between  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  Interests  of  the 
group  Mothers  and  fathers,  by  the  kind  of  life  they  build  wl'hln 
the  four  walls  of  the  home,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  future 
social  and  public  life  of  the  country 

And.  Just  as  we  cannot  take  care  of  the  child  apart  from  the 
family,  so  his  welfare  is  boimd  up  with  a  lot  of  other  institutions 
that  influence  his  development — the  school,  the  church,  the 
agencies  that  offer  useful  and  happy  activities  and  Interests  for 
leisure  time  The  work  of  all  these  institutions  needs  to  be  har- 
monized so  as  to  give  our  children  rounded  growth  with  the  least 
pottstble  conflict  and  loa<?  of  effort  And  the  money  and  hard 
work  that  go  into  these  public  and  private  enterprises  are  again 
repaid  many  tim^a 

And  I  think  that  religion,  religion  especially,  helps  children  to 
appreciate  life  In  its  wholeness,  to  develop  a  deep  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  human  personality  In  view  of  the  estimate  that 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  children  of  America  are  having  no  regular 
religious  instruction,  it  seems  to  me  Important  to  consider  how  pro- 
vision can  best  be  made  for  some  kind  of  religious  training.  We 
can  do  it.  because  in  this  way  we  are  capable  of  keeping  in  mind 
both  the  wifdcm  of  maintaining  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  and.  at  the  same  time,  giving  weight  to  the  great  Importance 
of  religion  in  personal  and  social  living. 

And  I  share  with  vou  the  belief  that  fair  opportunity  for  school- 
ing ought  to  be  available  to  every  child  in  this  country.  I  agree 
with  you  that  no  American  child,  merely  because  he  happens  to  be 
born  where  property  values  are  low  and  local  taxes  do  not,  even 
though  they  shotild.  support  the  schools,  should  be  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  his  preparation  for  citizenship 

Certainly  our  future  Is  endangered  when  nearly  a  million  chil- 
dren of  elementary  school  age  are  not  In  school;  when  thousands 
of  .school  districts  and  even  some  entire  States  do  not  pay  for  good 
schools  This  situation  has  been  reported  by  many  agencies,  pri- 
vate and  public,  and.  the  way  I  have  got  It  down  here  In  my  manu- 
script, nt^eds  to  be  more  widely  understood.  That  does  not  mean 
anvthlng  What  I  really  wanted  to  say  is  this:  I  would  like  to  put 
on  the  front  page  of  every  newspa{>er  in  the  United  States,  a  list 
of  the  mcwt  backward  school  districts,  the  most  backward  school 
States  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  rough  treatment,  but  if  every  person  in  the  United  States 
could  know  where  the  conditions  are  worst — education  and 
health — those  areas  would  get  the  sympathy,  the  understanding, 
and  the  help  fcr  Improving  those  worst  of  conditions.  And  again. 
I  have  to  suggest  that  the  permanent  answer  is  not  mere  handouts 
from  the  P»ederal  Treasury  but  that  the  problem  haa  to  be  solved 
by  imp  oving  the  economics  in  these  poorer  sections  and  an  Insist- 
ence, hand  In  hand  with  it.  that  there  b«  adequate  taiation  in 
•cconUtno*  wtUi  ability  to  pay. 


We  must  plan  also,  on  a  larger  scale,  to  give  American  children  a 
chance  for  healthful  play  and  worthwhile  use  of  leisure.  I  agree 
wrlth  you  that  a  democratic  government  has  a  vital  Interest  in 
those  matters.  And  I  am  glad  that  you  have  suggested  a  national 
commission,  under  private  auspices,  to  study  leisure-time  needs  and 
recreational  resources. 

More  than  In  any  previous  decade  we  know  how  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  parents  nnd  children  Becau.se  of  the  advance  of  medical 
knowledge  and  the  growth  of  public-health  work,  we  have  it  In 
our  power  to  conquer  diseases  that  we  could  not  conquer  10  years 
ago,  and  the  ability  to  promote  general  good  health. 

New  oppKirt unities  to  us  mean  new  duties.  It  was  one  thing 
to  let  p>ecple  sicken  and  die  when  we  were  helpless  to  protect  them, 
and  It  Is  quite  another  thing  to  leave  a  large  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation without  care  at  all.  It  is  my  definite  hope  that  within  the 
next  10  vears  every  part  of  the  country.  Just  to  use  an  example — 
an  J  I  believe  that  hope  can  be  fulfilled — every  part  of  the  United 
States  will  have  complete  and  adequate  service  for  all  wcmen  during 
maternity  and  for  ail  new-born  Infants.     That  we  can  do. 

So.  too,  good  nutrition  Is  the  basis  of  child  health:  and  I  am 
equally  In  sympathy  with  your  suggestion  that  I  appoint  a  national 
nutrition  committee  to  review  our  present  knowledge  and  to  coordi- 
nate our  efforts,  looking  toward  the  development  of  nutrition 
policies  based  on  the  newest  and  best  methods,  and  we  are  making 
new  discoveries  every  day. 

You.  all  the  members  of  the  conference,  have  charted  a  course — 
a  courFe  for  10  years  to  come  Nevertheless,  the  steps  that  we 
take  now.  In  this  year  of  1940.  are  going  to  determine  how  far 
we  can  go  tomorrow,  and  In  what  direction. 

I  believe  with  you  that  If  anywhere  in  the  country  any  child 
lacks  opportunity  for  home  life,  for  health  protection,  for  educa- 
tion, for  moral  or  5^plrltual  development,  the  strength  of  the  Nation 
and  its  ability  to  cherish  and  advance  the  principles  of  democracy 
are   thereby   weakened. 

I  ask  all  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  to  consider  themselves  Identified  with  the  work  of  this 
cnnference  I  a.-k  you  all  to  study  and  dlscixss  with  friends  and 
neighbors  the  program  that  It  has  outlined — to  study  how  its  objec- 
tive^ can  be  realized.  May  the  security  and  the  happine.-s  of  every 
boy  and  girl  in  our  land  be  our  concern,  our  personal  concern,  from 
now  on. 

You.  the  members  of  this  conference — this  conference  on  chil- 
dren In  a  democracy — you  are  leaders  of  a  new  American  army  of 
peace. 

Extend  Time  for  Filing  Applications  for  World 
War  Adjusted  Compensation  and  Extend  Eligi- 
bility of  Payment  to  Others 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill, 
H.  R.  8079,  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  apphcations  for 
benefits  under  the  World  War  Veterans'  Adjusted  Compen- 
sation Act.  as  amended,  to  1950,  and  to  enlarge  the  class  of 
dependents  under  such  act. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for  limiting  the  time  in 
which  these  applications  are  to  be  filed.  I  use  the  date  1950 
because  that  extends  it  for  10  years:  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  limitation  should  not  be  entirely  taken  off.  since  these 
accounts  will  every  one  be  paid  at  some  time  or  other. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  if  a  veteran  does  not  leave 
a  father,  mother,  wife,  or  children,  then  none  of  the  rest  of 
his  dependents,  or  his  estate,  can  collect  this  compensation. 
That  vicious  provision  was  inserted  in  the  original  law  by 
those  who  did  not  want  to  pay  the  adjusted -service  certifi- 
cates at  all. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  this  compensation  should 
not  be  paid  to  the  veteran's  brothers  or  sisters,  in  case  he 
leave  no  wife,  parent,  or  child,  or  to  his  estate  in  case  he 
leaves  no  relatives  competent  under  the  law  to  receive  it.  It 
is  his;  it  is  not  a  bonus  but  it  is  adjusted  compensation.  It  is 
part  of  the  pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  while  he  was  in  the 
service,  and  is  due  him  whether  he  leaves  any  relatives  or  not. 

Thousands  of  these  boys  have  had  dependent  brothers  and 
sisters,  invariably  cripples,  who  were  unable  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  who  could  not  draw  one  dollar  of  his  adjusted 
compensation  because  of  this  limitation  in  the  original  act. 


Many  of  these  veterans  die  In  debt,  invariably  their  estates 
were  unable  to  pay  their  burial  expenses  or  their  doctor's  bills. 
This  adjusted  compensation  should  have  been  paid  to  their 
estates  to  take  care  of  these  accounts.  If  the  veteran  had 
known  during  his  last  illness  or  his  last  years  that  this  would 
be  done,  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  secure  better  care  and 
attention. 

Tnis  bill  will  undoubtedly  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  not  to  the  World  War  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman.  If  it  should  come  to  the 
World  War  Veterans'  Committee,  I  guarantee  that  it  would 
be  reported  out  almost  immediately  and  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  vote;  and  I  have  no  dcubt  but  that  it  would 
pass  cverwhelminply  in  both  Houses.  If  it  does  go  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  be 
given  an  early  hearing  on  it;  that  it  will  be  reported  out  and 
passed  at  this  session  of  the  Congress, 

Und?r  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REconn,  I  insr.rt  the  bill  at  this  p>oint  in  older  that  everyone 
who  reads  the  Record  may  have  an  opportunity  to  familiarize 
himself  with  its  provisions. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

H.  R,  8079 

A  bill  to  ext<«nd  the  time  within  which  applications  for  benefits 

under  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compensation  Act.  as  amended. 

may  b;^  filed,  and  to  enlarge  the  class  of  dependents  under  such 

act.  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subdivisions  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  302, 
section  311,  subdivision  (b)  of  section  312.  and  subdivision  (b)  of 
section  604  of  the  World  War  Adjusted  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended,  are  amended,  to  take  effect  as  of  January  2.  1940.  by 
striking  out  "January  2,  1940."  wherever  the  same  appears  In  such 
subdivisions  and  section  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January  2, 
1950.' 

Sec  2.  Section  505  of  such  act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following:  "(beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1925  and 
ending  with  the  calendar  year  1946)." 

Sec  3.  Sections  601  and  602  of  such  act,  as  amended,  are  amended, 
to  take  effect  as  of  January  2,  1940,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  601.  If  the  veteran  has  died  before  making  application 
under  section  302.  or.  If  entitled  to  receive  adjusted-service  pay, 
has  died  after  making  application,  but  before  he  has  received  pay- 
ment under  title  IV.  then  the  amount  of  his  adjusted-service  credit 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  receipt  of  an  application  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  604.  but  not  t>efcrc  March 
1.  1925,  be  paid  to  his  dependents  in  the  following  order  of 
preference : 

"(1)    To  the  widow; 

"(2)  If  no  widow  entitled  to  payment,  then  to  the  children, 
share  and  share  alike; 

"(3)  If  no  widow  or  children  entitled  to  payment,  then  to  the 
mother; 

"(4»  If  no  widow,  children,  or  mother  entitled  to  payment,  then 
to  the  father; 

"(5)  If  no  widow,  children,  mother,  or  father  entitled  to  pay- 
ment, then  to  the  sister  or  sisters; 

"(6)  If  no  widow,  children,  mother,  father,  or  sister  entitled  to 
jwiyment.  then  to  the  brother  or  brothers; 

••(7)  If  no  widow,  children,  mother,  father,  sister,  or  brother, 
then  to  the  estate. 

"Sec.  602  (a)  No  payment  under  section  601  shall  be  made  to  a 
Widow  if  .she  has  remarried  before  making  and  filing  application. 
or  if  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  veteran  was  living  apart  from 
him  by  reason  of  her  own  willful  act;  nor  unless  dependent  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  veteran  or  at  any  time  thereafter  and  on 
or  before  January  2.  1950.  The  widow  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
been  dependent  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  veteran  upon  a 
showing  of  the  marital  cohabitation. 

"(b)  Payment  under  section  601  shall  be  made  to  a  child  If  (1) 
under  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  veteran,  or 
(2)  at  any  time  thereafter  and  on  or  before  January  2,  1950, 
incapable  of  self-support  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  defect. 

"(c)  No  payment  under  section  601  shall  be  made  to  a  mother 
cr  father  unless  dependent  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  veteran 
or  at  any  time  thereafter  and  on  or  before  January  2.  1950  If  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  veteran  or  at  any  time  thereafter  and 
on  or  before  January  2,  1950,  the  mother  is  unmarried  or  over  60 
years  of  age,  or  the  father  is  over  60  years  of  age.  such  mother  or 
father,  rcpectlvely,  shall  t>e  presumed  to  be  dependent. 

"(d)  No  payment  under  section  601  shall  be  made  to  a  sister  or 
brother  unless  dependent  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  veteran 
or  at  anv  time  thereafter  and  on  or  before  January  2.  1950. 

"(c)  No  payment  under  section  601  shall  be  made  to  the  estate 
unless  such  person  or  persons  as  would  vmder  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  residence  of  the  decedent  be  entitled  to  his  personal  property  in 
case  of  intestacy  be  dependent  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
veteran  or  at  any  time  thereafter  and  on  or  before  January  2,  1960: 
Provided.  That  in  cases  where  tlie  e»t»te  ol  the  decedent  would 
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escheat  under  the  laws  of  the  place  of  his  residence,  such  payment 
shall  not  be  made  to  the  eetate  of  the  decedent,  but  shall  escheat 
to  the  United  States  and  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  these  payments  are  made  " 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  not  invalidate  any  payments  made  or  appli- 
cations received,  before  the  enactment  of  this  act,  under  the  World 
War  Adju-sted  Compensation  Act,  as  amended.  Payments  under 
awards  heretofore  made  or  hereafter  made  shall  be  made  to  the 
dependents  entitled  thereto  regardless  of  change  in  status,  unless 
another  dependent  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director 
a  priority  of  preference  under  such  act.  as  amended.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  such  preference  the  remaining  installments  shall 
be  paid  to  such  dependent,  but  In  no  case  shall  the  to'.al  payments 
under  title  VI  of  such  act.  as  amended  (except  section  608),  exceed 
the  adjusted -service  credit  of  the  veteran. 


Our  Gold  Elephant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  ROBERT  LUCE,  OF  MASSACHUSEnTS 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hen.  Robert  Luce  which  was  published  in  Investor  America 
for  January  1940; 

(FYom  Investor  America] 

OUR    COLD    "elephant" 

(By  RoBFRT  Luce,  Representative  In  Congress  frcm  Ninth  District  of 

Massachusetts) 

Seven  years  ago  the  pold  and  bullion  available  for  use  as  money 
In  the  United  States  was  reported  by  the  Treasury  as  abcut 
$4  000.000.000  Today  It  Is  about  seventeen  and  one-fourth  billions. 
We  possess  approximately  three-flfths  of  the  world's  visible  money 
bupply  of  gold. 

Were  we  to  continue  during  the  next  5  or  6  years  to  acquire  gold 
at  the  average  rate  of  the  last  7  years,  we  would  then  have  all  the 
money — gold  coin  and  bullion — now  In  the  world.  Including  the 
metal  that  will  be  mined,  however,  it  might  take  10  or  12  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  larger  nations 
will  let  go  of  much  more  of  their  present  holdings,  so  we  might 
exhaust  the  world  supply  In  7  or  8  years. 

Something  must  be  done  alxiut  it,  and  within  a  comparatively 
short  time.     What  can  be  done?     What  ought  to  be  done? 

Before  answering  these  questions  it  will  be  well  to  consider  why 
and  how  the  present  situation  came  about.  At  the  very  outset, 
during  his  first  year  In  the  White  House.  President  Roosevelt  said 
in  the  opening  phrase  of  his  fateful  message  of  January  15.  1934: 

■  In  conformity  with  the  progress  we  are  making  In  restoring  a 
fairer  price  level  and  with  our  purpKJse  of  arriving  eventually  at  a 
less  variable  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar     •     •     •." 

He  had  already  disclosed  he  was  persuaded  of  the  merit  In  the 
quantitative  theory  of  money — the  theory  that  the  more  money, 
the  higher  the  price  level.     In  October  1933  he  had  said: 

"Ever  since  last  March  the  definite  policy  of  our  Government  has 
been  to  restore  commodity  price  levels.  The  object  has  been  the 
attainment  of  such  a  level  as  will  enable  agriculture  and  Industry 
cnce  more  to  give  work  to  the  unemployed.  It  has  been  to  make 
possible  the  payment  of  public  and  private  debts  more  nearly  at  the 
price  level  at  which  they  were  incurred.  It  has  been  gradually  to 
restore  a  balance  in  the  price  structure  so  that  farmers  may  ex- 
change their  products  for  the  products  of  Indtistry  on  a  fairer 
exchange   basis.  ' 

To  that  end.  by  the  President's  direction.  Professor  Warren,  of 
Cornell,  and  Professor  Rogers  of  Yale,  on  October  25,  1933,  began 
Luymg  gold  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  price  at  which  thfy 
were  buying  this  gold  was  steadily  advanced  until  It  reached  135 
en  ounce,  at  which  figure  It  was  fixed  by  the  act  of  devaluation 
January  31.  1934  Thus  the  price  of  gold  had  risen  between  October 
1933  and  the  end  of  January  1934  by  approximately  60  percent — 
from  12067  an  ounce  to  $35  an  ounce. 

But  throughout  thi.s  period  (here  was  no  distinguishable  effect 
en  prices  of  commodities.  Any  change  therein  may  have  been  due 
to  other  economic  factors.  Ihese  factors  have  t>een  at  work  ever 
elnce.  and  it  cannot  be  said  with  any  statistical  proof  that  the  t35 
rate  has  in  any  perceptible  way  caused  whatever  changes  in  the 
price  level  have  taken  place.  Thus,  in  the  most  thorough  test  ever 
made,  the  quantitative  theory  of  money  has  received  a  body  blow 
from  which  it  may  not  recover. 

Possibly  the  effect  on  economic  thought  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
useful  result  of  the  financial  program  of  the  last  7  years.    There  Is 
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no  doubt  but  that  in  periods  of  itma  and  of  abnormal  money  ex- 
pansion— what  we  call  Inflation — such  as  look  place  In  Germany  and 
HuMia  after  the  World  War  and  had  Uken  place  In  the  esse  of  th? 
ass;gnats  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  nearly  a  century  and 
a  hall  ago — the  buying  power  of  money  may  drop  calanutously  with 
the  corresponding  rL**  In  prlcea.  But  we  now  know  that,  normally. 
Changes  in  the  bu>ing  power  of  money  are  not  «peedlly  Influential. 
StMtiiilclana  have  icund  that  Increases  In  previous  periods  of  stress 
have  not  !.ho>»n  appreciable  effect  for  2  years,  save  when  so  abnormal 
that  fear  started  the  spiral  of  Inflation. 

In  Ume.  of  course,  great  discoveries  of  gold  deposits  will  have 
effect  on  the  general  price  level  of  other  commodities,  as  after  the 
findings  In  California  and  later  In  South  Africa,  but  cost  of  pn5- 
duction  of  gold  and  silver  has  had  less  to  do  with  prices  of  other 
commodities  than  has  anything  else  In  the  world  Their  vaUie  In 
exchange  is  and  for  many  years  has  been  flxed  by  law.  It  does  not 
depend  on  the  finding  of  a  new  mine. 

Men  have  re.sorted  to  many  staiulards  for  use  In  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  servjce.s.  but  the  more  advanced  peoples  long  ago  came 
to  prefer  the  precious  metals,  by  reason  of  convenience  In  trading 
or  hoarding  Here  cost  of  production  Is  distinctly  subordinate. 
You  never  think  of  It  when  you  pay  or  receive  The  law  says  it  shall 
mean  so-and-so  and.  for  you.  that's  the  end  of  It.  Striking  illustra- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  matter  of  silver  Its  cost  of  production 
has  greatly  lessened  In  recent  years  Yet  you  handle  silver  as 
confidently  as  ever,  becau.sc  the  law  says  so. 

You  care  much  less  about  gold  currency  bccau.«e  substitute* 
have  been  found  which  are  mere  convenient  and  much  less  expen- 
sive For  example,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  our  transactions 
are  now  accomplished  by  the  use  of  bank  checks.  The  effect  of 
this  ts  almost  wholly  ignored  by  those  who  would  change  our  money 
laws  No  way  suggests  itself  by  which  the  volume  of  this  credit 
currency  can  be  controlled.  It  rues  and  falls  with  the  volume  of 
buslnes.s   transact  lon.s 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  volume  of  cash  currency  has  greatly 
increased.  For  ev«r7  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States 
there  is  now  In  circulation  on  the  average  more  than  twice  a5  much 
a.H  *hen  the  Populists— and.  afterward.  William  Jennuigs  Bryan — 
dffnanded  more  cash  currency  We  have,  without  realizing  it.  i;one 
tKvund  their  wild',  st  wi.shes  The  only  explanation  ts  that  we 
h.Tve  kept  up  with  the  demand  a^  an  automatic  response  to  the 
needs  of  buslnes.«;  There  Is  no  reaj^on  to  suppose  we  shall  not 
continue  so  to  do.  without  any  new  legi.siatlon  whatever. 

Accepting,  then,  that  cash  currency  Is  not  Involved  in  the  gold 
question,  how  about  the  use  of  gold  It-self  for  other  purposes? 
Why  the  national  ownership  of  more  t.han  $17,000,000,000  in  gold? 
It  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  all  of  this  gold  Is  hoarded.  More 
than  a  tenth  of  it  is  in  the  exchange  stnbihzatlon  fund,  used  In 
conjunction  with  England  and  France  to  steady  the  payment  of 
International  balances  of  trade.  A  little  more  than  one-hlth  of  it 
Is  reserved  for  the  payment  of  sundry  obligations.  If  and  whf>n 
necessary,  for  working  balances  and  for  the  peneral  purposes  of  the 
Trtasviry  There  rem;»lns  more  than  •12.000.000.000  of  gold,  mostly 
In  bu'.lion.  that  can  properly  be  called  boarded  The  bulk  of  this 
gold  Is  stored  chiefly  in  the  great  vault  built  for  it  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky. 
How  dirt  we  get  this  vast  supply  of  gold?  Treasury  Secretary 
Mortrenthau's  informative  letter  to  fc;  ntior  Wac.vex  (Treasury  De- 
pttTiuieut  s  reply  dat«*d  March  14.  IWy.  to  questions  asked  by  chair- 
man of  Unlt4.d  Slates  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency) 
gave  explicit  answer,  in  substance,  to  the  effect  that  it  came  mostly 
from  abroad  in  payment  of  the  debts  re8Ultin<  from  our  selling  more 
than  we  bought  lu  international  trade,  the  balance  being  paid  with 
shipments  of  gold.  Also  It  has  come  for  investment,  gent  by  for- 
eunera  who  sought  safety  for  it  in  the  safest  place  in  the  world 
There  appears  nothing  we  can  do  about  either  of  these  things. 
We  want  to  sell  all  the  commodities  we  can.  and  there  ts  no  reason 
why  we  should  prevent  foreigners  from  buying  all  our  bonds,  public 
and  corporate,  for  which  they  can  pay.  Foreign  nations  nruiy  pres- 
ently forbid  shipment  of  gold  out  of  their  cuuntrien  if  the  war  is 
prolonged.  Otherwl*«  we  may  get  all  the  commercial  gold  lu  the 
»urld  In  this  p«rticular  changing  our  price  for  gold  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  its  How  into  th«  United  States. 

What  will  b«  tho  effect  of  the  war  on  the  balance  of  trade  Is 
wholly  cunj«cturai  Wc  nhall  probably  buy  leas  of  commodities. 
tx}th  bccuUM-  of  the  UifBiuliias  of  trans- Atlantic  shipment  and 
because  of  ths  transXer  of  Kuropran  workrrs  from  (W>ld  and  factory 
to  war  fronts.  L«m  food  wUI  be  eaten  In  the  Qyhting  countrtm, 
les*  clothing  bouKht  leas  of  everything  else  consumsd  Ws  ars 
likely  lu  sell  Utile  abroad  save  war  material  and  this  mum  be  paid 
fur  in  cash  at  our  wharves  We  can  but  guess  bow  much  can  and 
will  be  buught  Irt>m  us 

Ttie  war  removes  the  likelihood  of  otir  doing  anjr  tnveetlng  or 
leudiiiff  to  Burope  and,  under  present  eondiuons.  of  our  doing 
utuch  bu»iuras  in  the  Orient  fur  awhile.  It  la  barely  possible  that  we 
•liali  send  some  of  our  gold  to  South  America,  either  by  way  of 
Oovernment  loan  or  private  Investment,  but  not  enough  to  make 
a  dent  lu  our  huge  stock. 

If  we  are  to  keep  that  stock  of  gold  Intact  for  an  Indefinite  time, 
can  we  not  make  It  useful?  At  present  •12,000  000  000  worth  of 
11  appears  to  be  Idle,  doing  nothing  of  benefit  to  anybody,  serving 
no  social  purpoiw.  Yet  that  is  not  quite  the  case.  The  United 
Slates  owns  that  gold,  has  the  title  to  it.  but  lends  it  In  the  form 
of  gold  ceniflcaies  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Apart  from  pay- 
ment for  new  purcha.ses  it  can  be  used  by  the  banks  only  as  re- 
serves. ThU  doee  not  of  itself  create  new  monev,  but  It  makes 
thai  posBit>le.  A  dollar  of  it  can  create  about  aas  oif  check  money — 
the  money  that  ui  used  in  more  than  nine-tenths  of  our  transac- 
tions.    Thus  It  can  bring  about  tremendous  Inflation,  but  only  if 


our  banks  do  not  continue  to  tise  the  normal  caution  that  they 
have  hitherto  for  the  most  part  displayed  At  present  they  are 
unable  to  lend  safely  anything  like  the  total  funds  at  their  com- 
mand. If  they  go  crazy,  anything  may  happen,  for  It  Is  of  no  use 
to  argue  what  crazy  men  will  do. 

More  useful  will  it  be  to  consider  the  reasonableness  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  If  we  keep  on  buying  gold  at  the  present  rate  we  may 
bring  about  the  abandonment  of  gold  for  money  use  by  some  or  all 
the  nations  or  the  world  Can  anything  be  found  as  a  subsi.tute 
for  gold  in  settling  trade  balances  between  civilized  countries? 
The  possibility  of  this  Is  extremely  remo^ie.  Likewise  ts  that  of  a 
imivtrsal  currency.     The  League  of  Nations  has  shown  why 

There  arc  those  who  woiild  have  us  go  back  immediately,  at  one 
Jump,  to  the  old  gold  price  ol  $20  67  an  ounce,  and  stop  buying 
gold  Undoubtedly  thl.s  would  work  much  havoc,  but  it  would  do 
no  more  harm  In  reverse  than  the  precipitate  Jump  up  In  1933  34. 
Yet  tliat  wrong  does  not  warrant  anothtr.  Purthermore,  It  Is  quite 
Impracticable  to  tr>-.  by  creating  a  new  set  of  sufferers,  to  reimburse 
those  who  suffered   then 

In  this  case  the  mischief  could  be  lessened  If  we  lowered  the 
price  of  gold  a  little  at  a  time,  say  a  dollar  a  year  for  14 '3  years. 
Even  this  would  accomplish  little.  The  price  of  gold  is  an  arbitrary 
matter,  based  on  common  agreement  One  figure  is  as  good  as 
another  if  everybody  agrees  Anyhow,  this  would  require  a-ree- 
me:it  by  aJl  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  Is,  of  course  tmprac- 
ticabie.  at  least  while  the  nations  war. 

When  peace  comes  again  there  is  a  possibility,  even  though  re- 
mote, of  peace  treaties  and  International  conferences  that  will 
bnns  us  a  world  standard  a.s  exact  as  the  bronze  bar  In  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  In  Washington  that  Indicates  what  shaU  be  a  yard 
measure. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  probablhty  of  cash  currency  inflation 
is  not  enhanc.-d  by  our  huge  gold  supply,  the  menace  of  credit 
Inflation  hangs  over  u.s  like  u  black  cloud,  adding  to  the  fear  on 
the  part  of  oiir  buslntsijnen  and  our  Investors  generally 


Working  for  the  Government 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VKRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


ADDRRS.S  BY  HON  W  ARTHUR  SIMPSON  DIRECTOR  OF  OLD 
ACIE  .ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  SI  ATE  OF  VERMONT  AT  BEN- 
NINGTON. VT,  ON  JANUARY  11,  1940 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude therein  rcmark.s  made  by  the  Honorable  W.  Arthur 
Simpson,  the  Director  of  Old  Age  Assistance  for  the  State  of 
Vermont,  who.  speaking  in  Bennington  on  January  11.  said: 

Worklntc  for  government  and  living  off  government  has  become 
the  great  American  profession  and  is  continually  being  promoted, 
developed  and  expanded  Practically  every  organized  group  In  the 
United  States  is  seeking  .luix.ldles.  concessions,  or  benent*  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  We  pride  ourselves  on  our  adherence  to  the 
American  system,  when  ss  a  matter  of  fact  the  American  ■>'8tem 
of  gnvcmment  a«  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  knew  it  la  faat  van- 
ishing from  this  country  Under  our  tv  u-party  political  lystem 
militant  minority  groups  exrrcloe  an  utterly  unwarranted  inHu- 
ence  because  of  their  ability  to  play  off  one  group  of  polltlclana 
agatnat  another  Only  when  tho  laaue  la  clear  cut,  aa  In  recent 
cicciiona  in  Californm  and  Ohio,  la  the  aanlty  of  the  American 
▼ot4»r  abl«  to  aaaert  ltM>lf 

Working  for  government  ha*  become  a  highly  technical  and 
I  profewiionallaed  vocation  Xt  haji  recently  been  Mttmated  that 
out  of  evfry  hundred  per«on«  in  thla  country  22  arc  eogaged  in 
agriculture,  M  are  in  biulneaa  or  Induatry  ^  are  receiving  public 
aaaUtance  or  relief,  and  IS  work  for  government.  Thla  tAkea  no 
account  of  subMldie*  or  benefit  payment*  to  special  group*  Tha 
system  of  creating  tn  government  more  Job*  for  more  people  to  do 
leas  work  la  tn  full  rperation  throughout  the  Nation,  We  may  not 
have  yet  reached  that  happy  sta^  In  Vermont,  but  on  the  baaia 
of  national  averages  we  should  have  about  90,000  persons  or  nearly 
as  percent  of  our  population,  workitij?  or  indirectly  supported  by 
working  for  local  8tat«.  and  National  Oovernment  or  receiving 
aonie  form  of  public  aid. 

We  have  taxed  and  haraaaed  private  Initiative  and  Industry  to 
the  point  of  po«»^««sing  the  greatest  accumulation  of  Idle  money 
in  the  history  of  this  count rv  We  are  not  only  rapidly  taxing  our 
people  still  engaged  in  productive  enterprise  Into  public  depend- 
ency, but  we  are  busily  mortgaging  the  future  ambitions  abll- 
iUes.  and  thrift  of  the  younger  generation  and  generations  yet 
unborn  Even  though  great  economies  could  or  should  be  achieved 
In  government,  the   gesture  against   Increased   Uxatlon  la  f utile 
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because  both  Increased  taxation  and  economies  are  now  the  only 
alternatives  to  inflation  and  repudiation. 

We  have  Inaugurated  the  greatest  and  most  liberal  program  of 
social  Insurance  and  categorical  assistance  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We  have  yet  to  learn  whether  our  Industrial  system  can 
support  the  colossal  expenditures  which  will  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  programs.  Everybody  btelleves  In  the  principles  of  social 
and  economic  security  for  our  people,  but  we  have  apparently  lost 
sight  of  the  fundamental  Idea  that  security  must  t>e  earned. 
Moreover.  Americans  are  prone  to  be  too  Impatient  of  results; 
we  want  to  build  quickly  Instead  of  soundly,  and  In  recent  years 
we  no  sooner  adopt  a  new  program  than  we  are  off  on  another  high- 
sounding  social  experiment.  Those  who  administer  public  assist- 
ance and  similar  programs  are  confronted  with  conditions,  not 
theories.  We  are  in  a  position  to  know  how  much  they  were 
needed  and  what  they  have  accomplished,  but  we  also  realize  how 
easily  they  can  be  wrecked.  No  one  can  disagree  with  a  sound 
and  humanitarian  system  of  public  assistance,  but  sound  pol- 
icies are  only  developed  by  patient  understanding,  economical 
administration,  deflnlte  eligibility  requirements,  and  a  sotuid  sys- 
tem of  finance. 

The  complacency  of  the  cltlsena  of  this  country,  when  consid- 
ering our  financial  situation.  Is  disheartening.  The  general  pub- 
lic has  tteen  so  overwhelmed  by  financial  fantasies  running  into 
the  millions  and  billions  that  It  has  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  financial  catastrophe  which  lies  ahead. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  political  affiliations,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  the  Republican  Party  and  the  Democratic  Party  have 
undergone  tremendous  changes  and  bear  little  semblance  to  the 
party  faith  or  policies  possessed  by  them  a  few  years  ago.  We  may 
need  a  coalition  form  of  government  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
Nation  and  combat  the  continual  clamor  for  Increased  subsidies  or 
their   equivalent  from  each  and  every  group  In  our  Nation. 


Dies  Investigating  Committee 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  23,  1940 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  emphatically  in  favor 
of  House  Resolution  No.  321.  a  resolution  to  authorize  the 
continuance  of  the  Dies  investigating  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  un-American  activities.  This  is  in  pur- 
suance of  House  Resolution  No.  282  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  and  the  committee  was  authorized  to  investigate, 
first,  the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un-American  prop- 
aganda activities  in  the  United  States;  second,  the  diffusion 
within  the  United  States  of  subversive  and  un-American 
propaganda  that  is  instigated  from  foreign  cctmtries  or  of 
domestic  origin  and  attacks  the  principle  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution;  and,  third,  also 
other  questions  in  relation  thereto  that  would  aid  Congress 
In  any  necessary  remedial  legislation. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  on  the  floor  of  Congress  In  favor  of 
freedom  of  speech.  I  know  fvill  well  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  Guarantees  to  each  one  freedom  of  speech. 
But  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Hcuse  to  this  thought: 
That  there  Is  a  vast  difference  between  the  freedom  of  .-(peech 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  unbridled  license  of 
speech  as  used  by  the  Communists  and  radicals  who  do  not 
believe  in  American  principles. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  In  America  when.  Instead  of 
shedding  useless  tears  in  favor  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
In  American  institutions,  we  should  pay  some  attention  to 
the  great  mass  of  honest  citizens  who  do  believe  In  the 
Constitution  and  who  do  believe  in  the  orderly  processes  of 
government. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  spread 
of  subversive  doctrines  in  America  has  been  the  loose  admin- 
istration of  our  immigration  laws.  I  believe  in  immigration 
properly  regulated,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  letting  down  the 
bars  of  immigration  so  tliat  radicals  from  foreign  coimtrles 
who  believe  in  every  other  "ism"  but  Americanism  should  be 
allowed  to  come  to  this  country  and  spread  their  nauseating 
doctrine  of  hate. 

I  have  every  respect  for  those  from  foreign  lands  who 
came  to  the  United  SUtes  with  the  intent  of  making  this 


country  their  home,  of  becoming  attached  to  American  insti- 
tutions, and  who  learn  to  love  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  are  willing  to  become  American  citizens,  and 
do  become  law-abiding  American  citizens.  For  these  people 
I  have  the  utmost  respect,  but  for  those  who  come  from 
foreign  soils,  unwilling  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  unwilling  to  take  the  constitutional  oath  as  citizens, 
but  who  come  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  imdermining  the 
principles  of  our  Government — for  those  people  I  have  the 
utmost  contempt. 

I  think  the  quicker  we  put  teeth  in  the  Immigration  laws, 
the  better  for  us.  I  think  the  quicker  we  deport  aliens  ille- 
gally here,  the  better  for  America.  In  other  words,  If  aliens 
come  from  foreign  soil,  imwllling  to  adapt  themselves  to 
American  principles  and  to  become  law-abiding  citizens,  let 
them  be  sent  back  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  America  has  no 
use  for  such  people. 

I  can  honestly  state  that  the  Dies  investigating  committee 
has  done  much  to  alleviate  the  radical  situation  in  my  home 
State,  and  the  effect  of  this  committee's  activities,  particu- 
larly in  my  home  State,  has  been  greatly  beneficial  and  salu- 
tary. I  am  constantly  receiving  letters,  letters  by  the  him- 
dreds.  from  patriotic  citizens  of  my  district,  who  stress  the 
thought  that  the  United  States  should  free  themselves  from 
those  radicals  who  do  not  believe  In  our  form  of  government; 
that  those  who  are  here  illegally  should  be  deported;  that  the 
immigration  laws  should  be  greatly  strengthened  and  then 

rigidly  enforced.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  great  heritage  of 
American  institutions  and  love  of  coimtry.  then  this  must  be 
done,  otherwise  the  great  sacrifice  made  by  loyal  American 
soldiers  who  were  willing  to  give  their  lives  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  American  form  of  government 
was  in  vain.  The  great  majority  of  legionnaires,  of  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  and  of  other  soldier  organizations  are  pre- 
ponderantly in  favor  of  the  continued  investigation  by  this 
committee. 

I  think  this  appropriation  should  be  granted  and  the  com- 
mittee authorized  to  proceed  fearlessly  in  their  investigation, 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  There  is  no  politics 
In  this  resolution  Every  Republican,  every  Democrat,  every 
man  loyal  to  American  institutions  should  stand  back  of  this 
committee.  I  think  the  committee  should  be  congratulated 
upon  the  splendid  woik  that  they  have  done. 

I  know  full  well  the  obstacles  that  have  been  placed  in  the 
committee's  progress  from  certain  sources,  but  again  I  state 
that  if  we  are  to  preserve  America,  as  you  and  I  have  been 
taught  to  believe  in  America,  if  the  America  of  the  future  is 
to  protect  our  beys  and  girls  as  we  have  been  protected,  then 
this  committee  should  be  authorized  to  proceed  further. 

I  shall  gladly  vote  for  an  adequate  appropriation  for  this 
committee  In  order  that  fair  and  fearless  investigations  may 
\32  conducted,  knowing  full  well  that  should  this  resolution 
carry,  as  I  believe  It  will,  that  it  will  check  the  ruthless  and 
subversive  groups  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  change  or  de- 
struction of  America  as  you  and  I  know  it  and  the  substitution 
in  its  place  of  a  government  that  will  not  conform  to  the  great 
American  ideals  which  have  been  the  actuating  motives  that 
have  made  America  the  leader  of  the  world. 


The  Natural  Law 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  repiarks  in  the  Recobo.  I  include  the  following  •ermoa 
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given  by  the  Most  Reverend  John  P.  CyHara.  C  8.  C  D.  D . 
auxiliary  bishop  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  diocese, 
at  "The  Red  Mass"  Sunday.  January  21.  in  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

"For  when  the  grntllea.  who  by  nature  have  not  the  law.  fulfill 
the  requirement*  of  the  law,  these,  though  they  have  not  the  law. 
are  a  law  unto  themselves,  showing  a«  they  do  the  demands  of 
the  law  to  b«  written  In  their  hearts."— Epistle  to  the  Romans  11: 
14  15 

Every  man  who  cnmes  Into  thla  world,  whatever  be  his  color 
cr  nationality  or  social  position.  Is  a  trarvslent  and  a  traveler. 
Since  we  have  not  here  a  lasting  city  be  Is  destined  for  some 
print  beyond  his  prc<*nt  dwelling  place,  and  It  Is  all  Important 
to  know  exactly  what  that  destination  Is.  If  he  would  make 
certain  of  reaching  It.  It  ts  u»ele«.  therefore,  for  him  to  talk 
atx>ut  law  until  he  has  first  determined  whither  he  Is  bound. 
For  Inw  Is  ordained  to  point  out  his  path  and  direct  him  In  hU 
course  and  he  must  of  necessity  know  where  he  Is  going  If  he  Is 
to  be  directed  there. 

If  mans  end  were  this  world:  If  he.  like  the  beast  of  the  field, 
perished  when  he  drew  his  last  breath,  then  the  law  of  the  Jungle 
or  the  code  of  the  libertine  would  suffice  for  him  If  there  were 
no  reckoning  to  be  made  after  his  stay  In  this  world,  why  should 
he  work  or  suffer  or  endure  poverty,  if  these  things  could  t>e 
avoided?  If  by  sloth  or  plunder  or  murder  he  could  enjoy  this 
life  to  the  full.  It  would  seem  senseless  not  to  use  those  means. 
Jjaw  In  such  ca»e  should  direct  him  to  the  nearest  tavern  where  he 
might  eat.  drink,  and  be  merry,  or  to  the  nearest  theater  where  he 
mi^ht  have  his  lUl  of  amusement. 

But  we  know  that  man's  destiny  Is  not  this  world,  and  that  the 
laws  of  expediency  and  of  Bacchus  are  Insufficient  for  his  needs. 
"Ood  created  man  of  the  earth  and  made  him  after  His  own 
image  He  created  of  him  a  helpmate  like  to  hlm.self.  He  gave 
them  counsel,  and  a  tongue,  and  eyes  and  ears,  and  a  heart  to 
devise,  and  he  filled  them  with  the  knowledge  of  understanding. 
He  created  In  them  the  science  of  the  spirit.  He  filled  their  hearts 
with  wisdom  and  showed  them  both  good  and  evil.  Moreover,  he 
gave  them  Instruction  and  the  law  of  life  for  an  Inheritance.  He 
Diade  an  everlasting  covcn&nt  with  them,  and  shoved  them  His 
Justice  and  Judgments,  and  their  ears  heard  his  glcrloios  voice. 
and  He  said  to  them,  'beware  of  all  Iniquity."  And  he  gave  to 
everyone  of  them  commandments  regarding  his  neighbor." — Eccle- 
uastes  xvU:  1  et  seq. 

Man  might  object  to  being  governed  by  the  laws  of  another 
world  while  he  Is  still  living  In  this  one.  did  not  God  see  fit  to 
instill  Into  his  very  nature  direction  sufficient  for  his  guidance. 
This  direction  Is  called  the  natural  law,  t>ecaxise  it  Is  Inseparable 
from  his  very  nature.  The  beasts  of  the  field,  having  no  power  of 
reason,  are  led  by  Ood  Instinctively  to  their  end.  But  man  being 
a  rational  animal,  the  law  which  guides  him  mtxrt  be  based  on 
reason  so  as  to  conform  to  his  nature.  Those  who  have  lost 
their  reason  are  no  longer  governed  by  the  natural  law.  The  law 
Is.  as  It  were,  suspended  in  their  case.  That  is  why  they  are  not 
held  responsible  for  their  acts  That  Is  why  the  Insane  are  not 
executed  or  imprisoned   they  are  cared   for  In  an  asylum. 

Every  rational  creature  has  a  certain  light  from  Ood  that  Is 
totally  lacking  In  the  lower  animals,  and  In  those  deprived  of 
reason;  a  certain  apprehension  of  pood  and  bad  In  the  Intellect;  a 
certain  tendency  In  the  will  toward  moral  gt-odness  and  as  aver- 
sion toward  all  evU.  This  apprehension  Is  not  studied  but  spon- 
taneous, and  It  Is  before  any  knowledge  that  comes  from  study  or 
revelation  or  human  law  and  customs,  although  it  exists  side  by 
side  with  them.  It  comes  to  us  from  our  natxire  to  enable  us  to 
lead  a  higher  life  than  the  animals,  who  are  guided  simply  by 
sense.    Some  people  refer  to  It  as  the  natural  moral  law. 

Conscience  is  certainly  allied  with  the  moral  law,  but  should  not 
be  confused  with  It.  Conscience  Is  the  Intellect  sitting  In  Judgment 
on  the  moral  goodness  or  badness  of  an  act  to  be  performed.  Con- 
science takes  Into  consideration  much  more  than  the  natural  law. 
Its  conclusions  are  formed  from  every  form  of  divine  law  that  Is 
made  known  to  It.  and  its  chief  function  Is  to  reduce  law  to  action 
and  to  make  application  to  the  partictUar  caaes  which  arise. 

The  natuial  law.  as  we  know  it.  Is  man's  participation  In  the 
etf'rr.al  law,  and  Its  authority  comes  from  Ood.  It  Is  fal.-se  to  say 
that  there  Is  no  absolute  standard  of  morality,  which  Is  everywhere 
and  ronstanlly  Identical.  Morality  Is  not  made  by  kings  or  councils. 
nor  does  It  depend  on  popular  opinion  cr  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  places.  No  human  sanction,  whatever  be  Its  power  or 
however  vast  be  tl»e  extent  of  lU  Infivience,  can  turn  wrong  Into 
right.  The  reason  it  Is  so  hard  to  blot  out  truth  Is  becatise  the 
conscience  of  mankind  as  a  whole  has  a  true  instinct  that  prevails 
in  the  long  rtin  over  any  perverting  ot  the  moral  code.  For  a 
tlHie,  It  may  be.  the  moral  sense  of  a  community  or  a  country  may 
be  darkened  owing  to  extraorxllnary  ctrcumstances.  Wicked  fash- 
Ions  may  become  more  or  lesa  general;  but  the  conscience  of  men 
In  general  Is  usually  right.  A  prevailing  moral  code.  8uch  as 
divorce  or  birth  control,  that  is  at  variance  with  the  divine  code 
of  moral  law  does  not  beconie  right  from  the  fact  that  the  state 
sanctions  It  and  every t>ody  Is  doing  It:  neither  will  it  exempt 
t  ran^igressara  from  punlahment  In  this  world  or  tbe  world  to  come. 
If  men  ctKXiae  to  l^xMre  principles  so  that  they  may  enjoy  unlawful 
pleasures,  their  action  does  not  abrogate  those  principles  or  render 
those  men  less  guilty  In  the  eyes  of  Ood.  The  very  results  of 
such  actions  wUl  always  enable  them  to  judge  which  are  false  and 
wtucb  arc  tnaa.  nsaitfiaai  at  custoia, 


Man.  therefore,  can  offend  against  the  natural  law  only  under 
penalty  of  not  obtaining  his  natural  end  The  obviousness  of  this 
fact  Is  probably  the  cause  of  Its  frequent  denial  by  people — people 
who  would  never  fail  to  follow  the  maker's  directions  In  the  us© 
of  Inanimate  things  An  automobile,  for  Instance,  must  be  used 
according  to  Its  makers  directions  if  It  Is  to  attain  the  end  for 
which  It  was  manufactured.  It  cannot  be  tised  as  a  pile  driver  or 
a  rowboat  without  disastrous  results  So.  too.  man  must  follow 
the  directions  of  his  Maker  If  he  would  attain  his  proper  end.  If 
he  embraces  something  his  reason  tells  him  Is  evil  he  violates  the 
end  of  his  nature. 

The  dictates  of  natural  law,  then,  are  summed  up  In  one  general 
principle:  "Do  pood  and  avoid  evil."  By  a  proper  u^e  of  reason, 
man  can  live  according  to  that  principle.  But  because  of  man's 
weakness  and  his  tendency  to  avoid  things  which  are  difficult,  the 
natural  law  has  been  codified  In  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
given  In  more  elaborate  detail  In  the  human  positive  law.  Lest 
man  declare  the  natural  law  too  vague  to  be  understood,  and  for 
that  reason  invalid  and  Inoperative,  God  has  provided  him  with 
other  means  of  knowing  the  precepts  of  this  law. 

A  single  example  of  how  the  principle  of  the  natural  law  has 
filtered  down  into  human  potltive  law  might  be  shown  thus:  The 
principle  "Do  good  and  avoid  evil"  Is  made  more  specific  In  the 
commandment  "Thcu  shall  not  kill."  In  turn  this  prohibition  la 
enacted  Into  human  po.sitlve  law  which  forbids  murder  and  other 
forms  of  homicide  And  it  Is  further  elaborated  In  divers  btatutrs. 
such  as  those  regulating  the  sale  of  firearms  and  even  those  re^iu- 
lating  traffic,  for  It  Is  admitted  that  the  latter  statutes  least'n  the 
loss  of  lives  resulting  from  the  use  of  motorcars.  But  w^lthout 
any  of  these  last-mentioned  laws,  normal  man  knows  from  the 
dictates  of  reason  that  It  is  unlawful  for  him  to  kill. 

It  Is  true  that  not  all  positive  laws  can  be  traced  back  directly 
to  the  principles  of  the  natural  law.  because  many  positive  laws 
may  be  said  to  be  morally  Indifferent.  They  are  In  themselves 
neither  good  nor  bad  They  are  made  for  reasons  of  convenience 
rather  than  because  their  omission  woiild  be  really  harmful  or  the 
transgression  of  them  a  sin.  But  all  those  positive  laws  which 
direct  man  to  his  final  end  are  basad  on  the  natural  law  and  can 
be  learned  from  reason  by  a  normal  Individual.  Human  law- 
makers have,  of  course,  not  attempted  to  codify  virtue  in  their 
legislation,  and  for  this  reason  man  in  his  Journey  to  hi.«  final 
end  will  not  always  find  a  complete  set  of  signposts  along  the 
way.  Wherever  the  road  Is  not  marked  by  statutes  of  the  poeitlvo 
law.  man's  reason  must  supply  him  with  the  necessary  knowledge. 
In  other  words,  the  natural  law  must  supply  signs  for  whatever 
roads  have  been  left  unmarked  by  the  positive  law.  and  must  even 
determine  when  a  sign  Is  turned  the  wrong  way  and  may  lead  the 
traveler  astray.  It  is  not,  then.  God's  will  or  a  spiritual  force  of 
any  sort  that  determines  man's  direction,  but  the  natural  law 
acting  through  reason. 

Need  I  say,  then,  that  whenever  the  proper  end  of  the  individual 
Is  lost  sight  of,  lawyers,  law  schools,  and  governments  go  astray. 
The  lawyer,  for  Instance,  who,  rejecting  Ood  and  eternity,  thinks 
that  man  Is  answerable  to  no  one  except  himself  for  his  actions, 
who  spurns  all  ideas  of  objective  right  and  wrong,  and  sets  utility 
as  the  norm  of  all  human  actions,  will  speedily  annihilate  reason, 
and  strive  for  results  rather  than  for  Justice  Perjury,  intimida- 
tion, false  witness  are  all  lawful  In  his  code,  provided  th^r  serve 
the  utilitarian  purpose.  That  a  Just  man  has  been  sent  to  prison 
or  the  electric  chair,  or  that  a  murderer  Is  set  free  to  do  more  mur- 
der, makes  no  difference  to  the  man  who  has  substituted  utility 
for  reason.  His  one  and  only  determination  Is  to  win  his  case  at 
any  cost,  and  since  he  has  eliminated  God  and  destroyed  reason 
he  has  nothing  to  fear  as  long  as  he  evades  the  clutches  of  the 
civil  law.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  characters  exist,  and  that 
they  dignify  themst  Ives  by  the  name  of  lawyers.  The  gangster  pro- 
feaslon  wouid  die  a  natural  death  tomorrow  if  it  were  not  for  crooked 
lawyers  who  live  on  gold  that  these  gunmen  have  taken  at  the 
point  of  a  gun.  In  many  ways  they  are  worse  than  tbe  gangsters 
because  their  profession  marks  them  as  protectors  of  the  people, 
guardians  of  society,  and  they  prey  like  so  much  vermin  on  the 
very  people  that  their  knowledge  should  protect. 

Law  schools  which  once  taught  law  and  Its  correlative  Justice 
have  degenerated  Into  Institutions  teaching  laws  rather  than  law. 
Some  prominent  schools  are  now  even  abandoning  a  teaching  of 
laws  as  well  as  law.  and  they  have  preferred  to  Ignore  all  norms 
of  hiuuaii  conduct.  Their  students  apparently  have  been  tossed 
out  of  the  lap  of  the  empiricist  and  into  the  hands  of  no  one— 
unless  It  nUght  be  the  clairvoyant 

Oovemments  become  arbitrary  dictatorships  when  they  cease  to 
be  governments  of  law  and  become  instead  the  vehicle  of  the 
whim  of  a  ruler.  Russia.  In  endeavoring  to  force  communism  upon 
its  people,  thought  It  necessary  to  destroy  religion  and  to  form 
antl-Ood  societies  so  that  the  sanction  of  law  might  be  destroyed 
In  the  minds  of  the  peof>le.  If  the  state  is  supreme,  if  man  is  a 
subject  of  the  state  and  has  no  rights  except  those  he  receives 
from  the  state.  If  the  sanction  of  law  comes  not  from  Ood  but 
from  tbe  dictator  or  his  ootincU.  then  there  is  nothing  that  the 
state  may  not  demand  from  the  individual,  provided  the  ruler 
believes  it  to  be  for  the  advancement  of  the  state.  Ptirge  after 
ptirge  has  taken  place  in  Rtissla.  Thousands  have  been  executed 
In  coM  blood  without  even  a  trial  because  the  dictator  believed 
It  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Russian  peasants  have  recognized  the  Injustice  of  the 
dictator.  No  amount  of  propaganda  has  been  able  to  vitiate  man's 
rMBon  to  the  extent  of  wiping  out  the  nattiral  law  in  the  hearts 
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Russia  took  the  children  away  from  their  homes,  trained  them 
In  Oovernment  schools,  forbade  them  to  go  to  church,  schooled 
them  In  atheism,  and.  at  the  end  of  20  years  of  experimentation, 
has  had  to  aiimit  that  religion  is  still  strong  amonj;  the  people. 
Persecution  and  propaganda  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  man's 
reason,  and  mans  reason  tells  him  that  there  Is  a  God  who  rules 
the  destinies  of  men  and  of  nations:  that  man  is  dependent  on 
God.  that  there  Is  an  eternity  where  the  seemuifj  inequalities  of 
this  lilc  will  be  made  equal,  and  the  seeming  wroi^Rs  of  this  life 
will  be  righted,  and  the  peasants  teach  their  children  prayers 
despite  the  edict  of  the  ruler,  and  steal  off  to  places  of  worship, 
notwithstandlnp  the  prohibition  of  the  dictator. 

Since  the  natural  law  comes  to  man  through  reason,  since 
through  reasnn  he  Is  able  to  Judge  between  pood  and  bad,  between 
right  and  wrong,  it  behooves  the  lawj'er  to  develop  reason  assidu- 
ously and  to  use  that  faculty  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  And 
yet.  sad  lo  say,  some  so-called  lawyers  seem  to  cultivate  every 
other  faculty  except  reason.  They  depend  on  trickery  or  brow- 
beating or  the  confusing  of  witnesses  or  the  clever  j)lcklng  of  a 
Jury  to  win  their  ca.ses.  The  Justice  of  the  case,  the  righting  of  a 
wrong.  Is  not  a  consideration  at  all.  or  a  very  secondary  considera- 
tion at  best.  To  win  a  case  on  a  technicality  that  violates  Jus- 
tice, however  clever  It  may  be  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  magician, 
cannot  win  the  acclaim  of  the  moralist  or  the  Christian  gentleman. 
The  lawyer  should  be  a  man  of  sterling  character  since  the  wel- 
fare of  his  neiRhbor  Is  so  often  In  his  keeping,  and  since  his  neigh- 
bor puts  so  much  ccnfldence  in  his  probity.  He  holds  in  the 
Interpretation  of  civil  law  the  same  place  tint  the  clergyman  holds 
ill  the  interpretation  of  the  divine  law.  and  the  binding  force  of 
both  these  laws  is  from  the  same  source.  If  he  is  a  man  of  sordid 
character,  if  he  sells  out  the  richts  of  his  neighbor  to  the  highest 
blridor.  ho  is  like  the  police  officer  who  hclp.s  the  biirplnr  through 
the  window  of  a  neighbor's  house,  or  like  the  clergyman  who  leads 
his  flock  away  from  the  Master  by  his  evil  preaching  and  teaching 
and   his  own   bad  example. 

My  dear  friends,  we  are  united  tcxlay  at  the  foot  of  this  beautiful 
altar,  our  hearts  Joined  in  prayer  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  en- 
lighten our  minds  to  know  and  our  hearts  to  do  only  what  Is 
Just  and  good  in  the  eyes  of  God.  It  Is  to  the  simple  and  good,  to 
the  "little  children"  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  Is  made  ni'inlfest. 

May  the  Holy  Ghost  enlighten  us  with  His  wisdom  and  prudence, 
that  the  laws  we  make  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  divine  plan 
for  cur  salvation,  and  that  in  interpreting  and  executing  the  dic- 
tates of  right  reason  our  model  may  ever  be  the  Divine  Judge  to 
\rhom  In  the  end.  all  of  us  must  answer. 

It  is  related  of  Roger  Tanry.  brilliant  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  one  Saturday  night  In  Baltimore  he  stood  In 
line  with  other  penitents  at  the  confessional  A  priest,  seeing 
him.  invited  him  to  move  up  to  the  door  of  the  confessional,  say- 
ing: "Mr  Chief  Justice,  it  is  not  right  that  a  man  as  busy  as  you 
are  should  lose  time  here."  And  the  great  man  replied:  "Not 
Chief  Ju.'^tlce  here,  but  a  prisoner  at  the  bar." 

My  dear  fi  lends.  If  the  lawyer  and  the  lawmaker,  the  Judge  and 
the  Jury,  will  be  guided  habitually  by  th;s  humble  reflection  of 
Judge  Taney,  there  will  be  no  fear  that  expediency  will  supplant 
Justice  in  our  land. 


The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFOHNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESKXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23,  1940 


LETTER     BY     BRUCE    HANNON.     SECRETARY-TREASURER     OP 
THE  \LARIT1ME  FEDERATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Spoakor,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  submit  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bruce 
Hannon,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Maritime  Federation  of 
the  Pacific.  I  believe  Mr.  Hannon  has  made  a  very  good  ap- 
praisement of  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee. 

The  letter  follows: 

I  MARrriME  Federation  or  the  PAcmc, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  20,  1940. 
Congressman  L    E    Getfr. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  A  bill  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee  Is 
scheduled  to  appear  before  the  House  Rules  Committee  January 
22  We  feel  that  we  must  express  ourselves  upon  this  Issue  so 
that  you  may  know  the  opinion  of  the  maritime  workers  on  the 
Pacific   coast    toward    the  activities  of   this   committee. 

You  have,  undoubtedly,  read  some  of  the  excellent  detailed 
reports  by  various  representative  American  groups  on  Congressman 
Dies'  apparent  aims  and  objectives.  It  Is  needless  for  us  to  go 
Into  detail  on  this  matter  except  to  point  out  that  Congressman 


Dies,  In  his  report  to  Congress,  listed  14  C.  I.  O.  unions  as  Com- 
munist controlled.  Among  those  numbered  were  the  International 
Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen's  Union.  American  Communica- 
tions Association,  and  the  National  Maritime  Union,  which  are 
affiliates  of  ours.  Congressman  Dies,  nor  any  of  his  committee 
members  had  the  American  decency  to  contact  any  otScial  of  the 
I  L  W.  U  In  order  to  verify  the  statement  that  the  I  L  W.  U 
was  Communist  controlled,  taking  the  v.'ord  of  such  people  as 
Larry  Doyle  and  Harper  Knowles,  two  antilabor  elements  that 
have  been  thoroughly  expo.>»ed  in  E>ean  Landis'  report  on  the  Harry 
Bridges   deportation    ca.se. 

The  facts  he  has  found  concerning  the  National  Maritime  Union 
have  been  based,  almost  entirely,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  thor- 
oughly discredited  and  expelled  member  of  the  N.  M.  U.,  by  the 
name  of  McCuiston.  This  person,  at  the  present  time,  is  under 
an  indictment  for  murder,  beltig  accused  of  deliberately  shooting 
down  in  cold  blood  an  agent  of  the  N    M    U.  in  New  Orleans. 

The  same  sources  are  responsible  for  tjie  attacks  made  upon  the 
American  Communications  Association. 

We  firmly  believe  Congressman  Dies'  whole  efforts  and  activities 
are  directed  toward  destroying  labor  organizations  and  every  pro- 
gressive element  In  these  United  States  that  In  the  least  way. 
challenge  the  domination  of  that  small  circle  In  American  society, 
whom   Congressman  Dies  represents. 

If  Mr.  Dies  were  honest  In  his  attempts  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution of  these  United  Slates  and,  in  his  own  fashion,  really  en- 
deavored to  better  the  conditions  of  his  own  constituents,  we 
could  perhaps  view  with  some  leniency  these  things  for  which  he 
is  responsible.  However,  we  must  point  out  that  Congressman 
■  Dies  is  nothing  but  the  political  expression  of  a  State  notorious 
for  the  prevalence  of  peonage,  wage  slavery,  and  poll-tax  politics. 
'  Congrebtman  Dies  Is  so  much  a  part  of  that  notorious  political 
machine  entrenched  In  office  through  dlscnfranchlsement  of  workers 
that  he  would  not  uphold  the  Constitution  of  these  United  Slates 
by  voting  for  the  antilynching  measure,  which.  If  passt-d.  would 
make  our  Constitution  a  fact  as  well  as  a  theory  In  the  Sjuthern 
States. 

We  believe  that  a  vote  for  a  new  appropriation  for  the  Dies 
committee  will  unleash  another  series  of  Palmer  raids.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  moneys  can  best  be  used  to  help  allevlnte  the 
appalling  distress  so  prevalent  among  the  millions  of  uiicmployed 
citizens  in  these  United  States. 

We  suggest  that  a  determined  effort  can  be  made  to  safeguard 
American  democracy  by  ren.oving  the  greatest  threat  to  our  Nation, 
which  Is  unemployment  and  poverty.  This  means  Increased 
expenditures  for  relief,  W.  P.  A.,  National  Youth  Admlnistiatlon, 
and   C.  C.  C.  campaigns. 

Our  American   democracy  cannot   be  safeguarded   by   forgetting 
our  social  needs  and  devoting  moneys  to  witch  hunts. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Bruce  Hannon, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Congratulations  to  Governor  Heil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23,  1940 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  promising  signs 
I  have  seen  of  late  is  the  Associated  Press  statement  carried 
throughout  the  Nation  on  January  15  to  the  effect  that 
Gov.  Julius  P.  Heil  of  Wisconsin,  on  that  day  pledged  him- 
self to  seek  elimination  of  Wisconsin's  15-cents-a-pound  tax 
on  oleomargarine.    He  is  quoted  as  follows: 

GOVERNOR     HEIL'S     PROPOSAL     TO     ELIMINATE     A     TRADE     BARRIES 

We've  only  got  one  trade  barrier — our  tax  on  oleomargarine.  I 
am  going  to  try  to  eliminate  that  barrier  by  trying  to  educate  our 
people  against  it.  But  while  we're  trying  to  work  this  thing  cut, 
the  South  shouldn't  put  a  rope  around  our  necks  with  retaliatory 
measures. 

Governor  Heil  is  very  aptly  referring  to  the  possibility  of 
the  South  placing  similar  boycott  taxes  on  the  products  of 
Wisconsin.  If  the  oleo  tax  is  not  removed. 

One  of  the  very  purposes  of  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  manifested  by  prohibitions  In  the  Constitution 
against  such  taxes,  was  that  free  trade  might  be  enjoyed  as 
between  the  States,  thus  giving  to  each  section  of  the  Nation 
those  natural  advantages  which  it  should  enjoy.  Almost  im- 
mediately the  States  prospered,  in  contrast  to  the  grreat  trade 
difficulties  that  existed  in  the  days  of  the  colonies.  The 
Wisconsin  tax  does  not  amount  to  much;  for  it  brings  in 
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only  around  $15,000  annually,  but  it  constitutes  another  erf    ' 
those   barriers   which   automatically   throw   the  South   into 
the  category  of  '■colonial  possesiions." 

The  South  congratulates  Governor  Heil  en  his  statement. 
It  will  anxioasly  await  the  resiilts. 


Twentieth  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Federal  Bar 

^Vssociation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

Oh   TfcXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON 


Mr    SUMNERS   of   Texas.     Mr.    Speaker,    under   leave   to    : 
extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Hon.  Robert  H.  Jackson.  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,   at   the   twentieth  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association.  Washington,  D.  C.  January  20,  1940: 

Almost  exactly  C  years  ago  I  arrlvpd  In  Washington   to  became 
genrral  counsel   for   the   Burrau   of  Internal   Rovenuc.     Promising 
myseir  and  my  clients  that  It  was  for  a  year  only,  a  good  deal  be- 
wiidired  at   tlie  size  and  coir.plexlty  of  the  Government  machine  I    , 
Joined  the  ranks  of  Oovemmtnt  counsel. 

The  Prdpral  B;ir  Assoct.Tticn  promptly  extrnded  a  hospitable  hand. 
In  It  I  found  mm  and  women  who  entered  the  Government  service 
under  many  different  administrations,  who  are  divided  In  political 
aiJU. aliens,  in  social  viewpoint.  In  race,  and  in  creed.  Thoy  are. 
however.  In  two  thlni?!'  united — In  devotion  to  the  Federal  legal 
frrvlcr  and  In  malniainlng  for  that  service  the  best  Ideals  and 
traditions  of  our  proft>*8!on. 

That  spirit  has  been  incrensed  by  the  leadership  of  your  dlstln- 
frulshed  itiastmaster.  with  whom  I  worked  In  the  field  of  legal 
organization  long  before  I  thought  of  entering  Government  service. 

Y- ur  Invitation  to  speak  tonight  was  extended  to  the  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United,  and  as  such  I  accepted  it.  Lawyers  know 
that  cfBce  as  one  of  the  few  in  Government  where  one  s  energies 
may  be  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  the  law  and  to  courtroom 
advocacy  without  having  his  mind  constantly  littered  with  admin- 
istrative df'tftit  Of  course,  the  title  gives  the  public  some  difficulty 
m  understanding  the  function  of  that  offlce.  A  high-school  girl  In  ^ 
Kansas  recently  wrote  to  me  that  her  class  was  making  a  study  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  she  asked  me  to  send  her  "all  avail- 
able fr»'^  material  on  soliciting  m  the  Department  of  Justice. "  Any 
humiliation  from  this  Incident  was  overcome  a  short  time  later 
when  a  niece  of  one  of  yuur  members  wrote  home  about  her  visit 
to  Washington  and  referred  to  me  as  "the  CelesUul  General." 
From  such  a  pinnacle  a  mere  Attorney  Generalship  would  be  a 
demotion  I  congratulate  Governnwnt  counsel  throughout  the 
service  that  Francis  Blddle.  a  lawyer  known  to  many  of  them  and 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  government,  has  been  wUlmg  to  leave 
A  lifetime  judgeship  to  become  Solicitor  General.  That  reveals  the  , 
esteem  In  which  he  holds  that  offlce— an  ofBce  which  Involves  the  ! 
greatest  profeesionai  opportiuilty  and  intellectual  satisf action  of 
anv  in  all  the  Government. 

I  accepted  your  Invitation  gladly,  not  merely  because  the  invitation 
la  in  itself  a  ci^mpliment.  but  also  because  I  was  told  that  we  would 
unite  in  honoring  as  ihe  guest  of  the  evening  Mr  Justice  Stone. 
Those  who  seek  to  combine  high  professUinal  standards  with  public 
servli-e  could  find  no  more  irisplrlng  example  of  each  than  In  our 
guest  tonight 

Harlan  Stotie  would  have  t>ee«»ne  a^rreat  lawyer  even  if  every  law  ' 
boci!^  In  the  world  had  been  burned  the  day  he  was  born.  Under- 
lying his  scholarship  Is  a  fine  native  sen."*  of  ordered  relations 
amor.g  men.  cf  proper  balance  between  property  rights  and  personal 
right.*,  arul  of  what  is  just  and  square  In  a  work-a-day  world.  He 
IS  understanding  toward  the  mistakes  and  wraknesses  of  his  fellow 
men.  and  Is  impatient  only  of  evil  purposes  or  of  tjad  workmanship. 
He  shares  wholeheartedly  the  democratic  aspirations  that  have  pro- 
duced our  great  American  experiment  In  government  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  and  his  service  on  the  Supreme  Court  wiU  be 
remembered  for  Its  statesmanlike  as  well  as  for  Its  lawyerlike 
contributions  to  our  constitutional  development. 

When  I  undertook  to  speak  tonight,  not  being  gifted  with  the 
foresight  of  a  columnist,  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  become  his 
remote  successor  In  the  Attorney  Generalship  which  he  filled  with 
stich  distinction. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  took  it  over  at  a  time  when 
the  country  felt  actiiaily  unsale  because  of  the  misuse  that  had 
been  made  of  its  powers.     Happily  no  successor  of  his  has  ever 


had  a  problem  comparable  to  that  which  faced  Harlan  Stone 
He  cleaned  house  and  accomplished  a  quiet  regeneration  cf  the 
Department  of  Justice.  He  reorganized  the  Federal  Bureau  cf 
Investigation,  put  it  on  a  professional  basis,  and  properly  con- 
fined Its  activities  to  Investigation  cf  violations  of  Federal  law. 
He  brought  Into  the  service  oi  the  Government  clean,  energetic, 
and  nonpolitical  lawyers,  many  of  whom  are  with  us  still.  More- 
over. It  IS  Interesting  to  note  that  In  some  respects  he  anticipated 
the  New  Deal.  For  he  recommended  in  1925  four  crime  laws  which 
did  not  become  law  until  in  1934  they  were  enacted  by  the  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  as  a  part  of  the  crime-control  program  of  this 
udministraticn. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Department  cherish  affectionately  the 
tradition  of  an  informal,  democratic,  easily  accef^ible.  kindly,  and 
understanding  Attorney  General  He  went  Into  court  frequently 
and  personally  took  the  heat  of  the  opposition,  because  he  had  a 
deep  devotion  to  courtroom  work  and  to  the  developnrjent  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  law  which  Is  the  underlying  function  of  advocacy. 
It  is  good  for  ones  humility  to  engage  in  this  per«!onal  advocacy. 
Every  advocate  knows  within  himself  how  tni.afquate  is  h!s  per- 
formance compared  to  hts  opportunity — for  he  knows  that  his 
actual  argument  Is  never  the  stirring  thing  he  planned,  nrr  is  It 
ever  eqxial  to  the  one  he  thinks  of  the  night  after  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Stone  inspired  his  staff  by  example  and  by  gf^nerous  credit  to 
those  fellow  workers  on  whom  the  record  of  ev»ry  executive  must 
so  largely  depend.  It  has  been  said  that  he  regarded  none  of  his 
la^v^ers  as  stibordinate.  but  all  as  associates. 

In  this  weird  city,  where  so  many  are  making  speeches  and  .v> 
few  listen  to  them,  you  rr.ay  have  overlooked  a  pre-^t  speech  by 
Mr  Junice  Stone,  which,  both  as  a  trlbu.e  to  our  guest  and  as  an 
inspiration  to  our  bar.  should  be  republished  in  your  excellent 
Journal 

He  welcomes  searching  crit'cJfm  of  our  cherished  professional 
ideals  and  traditions  including  thnt  of  our  leadership  in  public 
affairs,  bec.iu.se  to  no  other  group  in  this  country  has  the  state 
granted  comparable  privileges  or  permitted  so  much  au'onomy. 
As  victlm.s  of  chanpe«i  in  economic  and  social  life  of  who<^e  nature 
and  effect  we  are  still  not  wholly  aware,  he  says  our  need  Is  not 
merely  to  focus  our  nttentlcn  on  petty  misconduct  In  the  dis- 
reputable cuter  fringes  cf  the  profession.  Instead  he  goes  to  th*? 
root  of  the  matter  and  «hows  that  most  of  the  mistakes  and  major 
faults  of  our  time  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  failure  to  observe  the 
fiduciary  prlnc'ple.  old  in  equity  and  recognized  by  law — the 
principle  of  trusteeship,  without  which  our  kind  cf  society  c&nnot 
permanently  endure  The  lawyer  in  America,  as  he  points  out, 
has  reached  h'.s  highest  position  in  public  esteem  in  dealing  with 
public  questions  which  have  become  identified  with  forms  of  legil 
right,  such  as  th<"  historic  controversies,  out  of  which  grew  our 
Bill  of  Rights  He  demands  with  earnest  eloquence  a  fresh  and 
active  devotion  on  the  part  of  men  who  wield  power  to  rhe  prin- 
ciples that  govern  trusteeship. 

Justice  Stone  has  thus  summoned  the  bar  to  an  old  and  exacting 
standard,  but  one  entirely  practical  and  attainable  for  Govcrnmet-.t 
counsel.  EA'ery  lawyer,  true  to  his  profession,  dwells  constantly  in 
a  climate  of  confidence  and  of  trusteeship,  and  in  the  daily  ad- 
monition of  law  and  of  tradition  that  he  must  serve  no  end  that 
conflicts  with  his  trust.  I  have  never  hesitated  to  be  a  critic  of 
my  profession  Its  performance  of  its  social  obligation  is  some- 
times pretty  bad.  But  it  remains  true  that  no  group  can  show  a 
record  of  higher  average  fidelity  to  its  trust.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  both  the  private  and  the  Governnaent  bar  more  often  err 
on  the  side  of  oveizeal  than  on  the  side  of  betrayal  of  trust 

We  lawyers,  who  sit  temporarily  in  the  position  cf  Government 
counsel,  are  subject  to  admonitions  to  duty  in  offlce  that  those 
outside  of  the  profession  never  know  to  exist.  To  every  one  of  us. 
our  standing  among  our  professional  fellows,  our  name  among  law- 
yers who  are  our  most  severe,  yet  most  fair  Judges  is  a  fixed  asset 
compared  to  the  volatile  values  of  pxjlitlcs.  And  a  lawyer's  standard 
Includes  not  only  ze.il  to  protect  the  interests  of  Government  but 
also  respect  for  the  legitimate  rights  of  adversaries.  One  of  my  able 
predecessors  In  the  Solicitor  Generalship  reminded  us  shat  Govern- 
ment does  not  lofe  any  case  if.  by  its  result.  Justice  is  done  Mere 
statistics  of  success  form  no  criterion  by  which  to  Judge  Govern- 
ment counsel.  Fundamental  things  in  our  American  way  of  life 
depend  on  the  Intellectual  integrity,  courage,  and  straight  thinking 
of  our  Government  lawyers.  Rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
our  citiaens  have  only  that  life  which  is  given  them  by  those  who 
sit  In  positions  of  authority. 

In  all  of  our  doings  there  Is  of  course  a  great  difference  t)€twecn 
the  mere  l)elllperency  and  bluster  that  used  to  be  the  courtroom 
manner  of  the  lawyer  and  the  dispassionate  pursuit  of  Ju.stlce 
which  our  modern  manner  calls  for.  But  Government  counsel  Is 
not  required  to  be  dull  In  order  to  be  temperate,  nor  is  he  re- 
quired. In  dc  vet  ion  to  the  ideals  of  his  profession,  to  be  so  afraid 
of  public  movements  and  the  Intellectual  or  political  currents  of  his 
time  that  he  fears  to  endorse  anything — except  his  pay  check.  We 
are  citizens  as  well  as  lawyers. 

Woodrcw  Wilson  would  d«>serve  Immortality  had  his  only  public 
service  l>een  to  speak  these  lines: 

"•  •  •  Every  m.Tn  who  takes  office  in  Wa.shlngton  either  grows 
or  swells.  •  •  •  The  mischief  of  it  is  that  when  they  swell  they 
do  not  swell  enough  to  burst.  •  •  •  But  the  men  who  grow, 
♦he  men  who  think  better  a  year  after  they  are  put  In  ofBce  than 
they  thought  when  they  were  put  in  of&ce,  are  the  t>alance  wheels 
of  the  whole  thing." 
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No  place  In  our  profession  offers  greater  opportunity  and  urge  to 
grow  than  the  legal  service  of  the  Government.  In  any  of  the 
departments,  in  the  special  agencies,  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  daily  tasks  well  done  will  soon  make  one  a  person  of  special 
authority  In  his  line.  The  volume  of  experience,  the  intensity  of  it, 
the  sheer  pressure  to  explore  special  problems,  can  hardly  fall  to 
make  faithful  Government  counsel,  however  humble  his  beginnings, 
outstanding  among  the  competent  men  of  his  time. 

A  large  and  able  and  respected  private  bar  is  engaged  in  the  work 
of  melding  the  law  slowly  but  steadily  In  the  private  Interest.  In 
Itr  p'eas  and  strategy  It  puts  strong  pressure  upon  courts  and  ad- 
ministrators to  develop  the  science  of  law  in  the  direction  of 
extens;on  of  private  rights.  The  response  to  that  pressure  must  be 
exerted  by  us.  We  must  guide  the  proces-ses  of  our  courts  in  the 
direction  of  the  public  Interest  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  one-sided  evolu- 
tion of  the  law. 

We  lawyers  must  at  times  risk  ourselves  and  our  records  to  defend 
our  legal  processes  from  dl.scredit  and  to  maintain  a  dispassionate 
disinterested,  and  imp*u-tial  enforcement  of  the  law  In  spite  of  any 
temporary  passion  or  hj-steria.  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  fair- 
ness and  discernment  of  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  American 
people.  We  must  have  the  courage  to  face  any  temporary  criticism 
until  this  Judgment  arrives.  The  prestige  of  the  law  and  the  moral 
authority  of  our  legal  process  rests  upon  their  disinterestedness  and 
Impersonality.  These  ideals  that  we,  as  Americans,  hold  most  dear 
are  much  a  trust  In  the  hands  of  Goverrunent  counsel.  We  will 
keep  the  faith. 


Finnish  Relief  and  Domestic  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


LETTER    FROM    A    CONSTITUENT    AND    ARTICLE    FROM    THE 
LOS   ANGELES   DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  per- 
mission granted  me  by  this  body  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  and  an  article  by  the  columnist,  Ted  LcBerthon, 
appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

The  letter,  followed  by  the  article,  appears  below: 

Wilmington,   Calit.,   January    17,    1040. 

Dear  Lee  Geteb:  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  which  reminds  me 
of  at  least  one  actual  ca.se  I  know  of  where  an  almost  tragedy 
occurred  becau.se  of  our  W.  P.  A.  policy  of  a  3-months  lay-off. 
There  were  probably  scores  of  more  or  less  similar  cases.  Anyway. 
if  there  are  to  be  loans  floated  for  any  purpose  we  have  many 
heroic  people  who  have  uncomplainingly  lived  on  a  pittance  and 
still  kept  their  democratic  ideals.  When  you  find  plotters,  at  least 
reported  as  such,  you  find  they  are  not  the  downtrodden  much 
maligned  W  P.  A.  worker  but  members  of  swanky  clubs  and  seml- 
milltaristlc   organizations. 

Now  the  Finnish  people  rate  anyone's  sympathy,  but  so  did  the 
Czechs,  Slovaks.  Abysslnians.  and  the  people  of  Spain  for  that 
matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Chinese  and  let  us  not  forget  the 
Irish.  We  all  have  sympathies  for  suffering  people,  but  where  I 
live  I  can  see  a  few  "without  seeing  them  in  the  newsreel.  I'm 
selling  products  from  door  to  door  now  and  meet  some  very  dif- 
ferent ways  of  living.  Politicians  aren't  able  to  meet  the  people 
In  their  own  homes  as  I  do.  and  watch  their  struggles,  successes, 
hopes,  and  failures  Manv  toll  me  their  most  private  secrets  be- 
cause they  figvire  It  cant  possibly  be  worth  my  retelling  and  they 
need  a  confidant.  It  amuses  me  to  hear  that  there  are  no  elums 
in  California.  Next  time  someone  wants  to  find  a  few,  have  them 
look  me  up  They  wont  find  them  out  Wilshlre  way  or  Oiange 
Drive,  but  people  do  live  in  chicken  coops  and  houses  you  can  see 
throui^h. 

There  are  many  other  things  we  need  to  take  up  from  a  home 
standpoint,  before  we  barge  off  to  help  people  of  another  hemis- 
phere Does  Hoover  own  stock  In  those  nickel  mines,  or  is  he  Just 
one  guy  who  still  believes  he  could  be  I»re8ident  again  if  he  wanted 
to  be?  Well,  the  people  I've  met  never  did  catch  up  with  those 
chickens,  but  a  few  are  living  in  the  garages  with  more  room 
because  of  no  car  in  them.  Then,  of  course,  they  save  money  by 
not  having  to  buv  gasoline.  This  is  no  way  a  complaint  against 
the  Roosevelt  administration  because  the  chicken  promises  were 
pre-Roosevelt.  In  fact.  I've  had  a  few  of  the  promised  fowls  only 
since  he  was  elected  Many  advances  have  been  made — I'm  an 
admirer  of  the  housing  projects  and  also  have  watched  the  F.  H  A. 
houses  going  up  with  m;;re  than  Just  intere.st  The  farmers,  small, 
aren't  sail    ig  as  smooth  as  Id  hoped  they  would  be  by  this  time. 


Guess  the  Associated  Farmers  are  doing  pretty  well  for  themselves. 
however  Three  cheers  for  La  Folixtte.  "Vour  letters  are  very 
good  reading  and  I  pass  them  along.  When  I  see  u  connection 
between  them  and  what  I'm  interested  in.  i  e..  union  auxiliaries. 
I'm  always  glad  to  have  them  to  read  to  the  meetings  Two  so 
far  have  made  the  grade  As  a  Junior  member  of  Congress  you 
probably  can't  make  a  big  dent  on  your  colleagues,  but  don't 
forget  there  have  been  young  members  before  who  were  not  afraid 
to  fctand  by  an  Idea  until  it  was  put  across  I  hope  we  are  In 
agreement  on  the  matter  of  staying  home  and  keeping  our  dollars 
working  in  the  Western  World.  I'm  personally  very  fond  of  some 
Finns  and  I  Just  met  some  Interesting  Norwegians,  but  I  still 
think  we  have  a  battleground  In  Imperial  Valley  and  portions  cf 
the  South  that  have  a  prior  right  to  our  money  and  our  sympathy. 
I  won't  say  that  I  may  not  be  voicing  a  popular  sentiment,  but  it 
should  certainly  have  a  few  adherents.  Anyway,  here  is  my  vote 
on  that  particular  problem. 
Yours  sincerely, 

(Mrs.)    Freda  Lee  Brannon. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Dally  News! 

NIGHT  AND  DAY 

(By  Tod  LcBerthon) 

One  day  toward  the  end  of  last  August  a  slight,  grizzled,  good- 
humored  man  with  sharp  features,  graying  hair,  and  hauntingly 
gentle  eyes,  was  laid  off  one  of  the  W.  P.  A.  cultural  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the  National  Congress  requiring  all 
persons  who  had  been  on  the  project  18  months  or  more  to  take  a 
3-months  lay-off.  He  had  one  of  the  better  W.  P.  A.  Jobs  and  had 
oeen  ^setting  around  $90  a  month.  However,  his  wife  had  been  a 
paralytic  for  some  time  and  he  had  not  only  taki-n  very  tender 
personal  care  ol  her  in  his  olT-hours  but  had  been  under  an  almost 
Insufferable  burden  of  expense  But  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
never  speak  of  their  personal  problems.  On  the  project  he  was 
known  for  his  quiet.  Infectious  mirth  and  his  faculty  for  lifting  up 
the  spirits  of  everyone  around  him.  He  was  not  only  a  very  con- 
scientious worker,  but  was  almost  always  doing  unobtrusive  favors 
for  his  fellow  workers. 

He  never  spoke  of  his  past,  and  It  was  doubtful  if  he  had  any 
children.  It  was  only  last  summer  that  It  became  known  that  his 
wife  was  a  bedridden  invalid  And  this  was  only  learned  because. 
In  great  Joy  one  day,  a  joy  that  had  to  overflow,  he  told  one  other 
i  person  in  the  office  that  she  had  actually  gotten  out  of  bed  and 
taken  a  few  steps.  It  seems  that  she  had  shown  steady  improve- 
ment under  his  wise,  kind  care.  It  was  as  if.  under  the  sun  of  his 
love  and  laughter,  no  malady  could  long  endure.  And  he  had  told 
this  one  person  in  the  office  how  she  had  to  learn  to  walk  again, 
like  a  small  child  learning  her  first  steps. 

And  then,  as  so  often  happens  in  modem  life,  a  Nation-wide 
ruling  affecting  several  million  lives  strtick  its  cruel,  impersonal 
blow  that  same  week,  almost  as  If  it  were  directed  at  him  alone 
personally.  But  so,  of  course,  must  the  blow  have  .seemed  to  hun- 
dreds of  "thou.sands  of  human  beings.  He  was  laid  off,  and  it  was 
quite  a  shock. 

He  wanted  to  keep  It  from  his  wife,  but  that  was  Impossible. 
He  was  up  to  his  neck  In  debt  through  her  long  lllniss.  and  had 
no  money  saved  so  that  he  might  seek  work  In  private  business  or 
Industry,  so  hard  to  find  anyhow,  especially  for  a  man  of  his  years. 
So  he  hurried  with  pounding  heart  to  the  State  relief  administra- 
tion offlce.  and  got  on  relief,  knowing  that  after  3  months  he  could 
po.sslbly  be  receitifled  back  to  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls. 

Somehow,  he  covild  not  manage  the  old  smile  at  home.  His 
wife  saw  he  had  been  hurt  Inwardly.  TTie  reason  was  because  the 
relief  budget  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  her  under  as  good 
medical  care  as  had  been  provided  by  her  poor  old  loyal  helpmate 
when  he  was  on  the  W.  P.  A  pay  roll.  There  w-us  a  nervous  tension 
set  up  In  the  household,  and  a  few  days  later  she  suddenly  went 
to  pieces.  It  was  a  serious  relapse  this  time,  and  her  physician 
said  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  be  removed  to  a 
sanitarium. 

A  sort  of  hysteria  had  taken  possession  of  her.  She  and  her 
hu.'-band.  It  turned  out.  had  gone  through  long  years  of  one  ad- 
versity after  another,  and  she  simply  hadn't  been  able  to  stand 
up  under  any  more  worry.  So  the  8.  R.  A  had  her  moved  to  a 
county  sanitarium,  where  .she  has  been  ever  since.  And  there  her 
husband  visited  her  faithfully. 

A  little  before  Christma-s  he  had  a  piece  of  good  luck  to  tell  her 
about.  He  had  teen  recertified  back  to  the  W  P.  A  at  his  old 
salary.  He  was  working  again.  This  was  very  happy  news  because 
he  had  walked  a  good  deal  of  shoe  leather  off  trying  to  get  a  Job 
in  private  business  or  industry.  The  "economy  bloc."  which  rpon- 
scred  the  lay-off  measure  in  Congress,  had  believed  that  private 
industry  would  absorb  many  of  those  laid  off.  But  private  Indus- 
try had  only  absorbed  some  5  percent.  Locally,  the  aircraft  Indus- 
try had  been  about  the  only  one  to  absorb  anyone,  and  it  absorbed 
only  younger  men  with  jjlastic  minds,  men  wl'o  could  lerrn  air- 
craft construction.     "You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  trlck-s." 

Furthermore,  the  Increase  In  aircraft  employment  had  merely 
been  due  to  foreign  war  orders,  and  orders  based  on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  war.  which  is  always  a  profltable  business  for  a  few  Interna- 
tional money  lenders  Anyhow,  the  slight,  gentle,  grizzled  man 
was  happy  to  be  back  on  the  W.  P.  A. 

He  had  .^ome  happv  meetings  thereafter  with  his  wife  In  the 
county  sanitarium.  He  bought  her  several  needed  things  for 
Clirlstmas.     He  told  her  he  was  planning,  with  his  first  full  W.  P.  A. 
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p«y  chwk.  to  brlRhten  up  their  horn*  a  little,  so  that  It  would  be 
nicer  for  her  when  she  eventiinlly  came  home. 

Shortly  alter  Now  Years  Day  he  noticed  a  letter  from  the  8  R  A 
on  hu  desk  He  opened  It.  It  was  another  blow.  He  had  thought 
hlJi  wire  was  being  cared  for  gratis.  He  learned  that  under  a 
ruling  which  made  no  exception*  he  would  now  have  to  pay  the 
8  R  A  $90  for  the  bacK  care  of  his  wife  for  3  months  post  In  the 
cx>unt7  sanitarium,  and  S30  a  month  henceforward,  seeing  that  he 
WM  back  on  the  W  P  A  We  human  beings  are  prone  lo  dream 
and  he  hnd  been  dreamlnj;  of  better  times  ahead,  with  a  little 
aurphis.  having  no  idf>a  whatsoever  that  he  owed  $120  already  for 
his  wifes  care 

The  next  day  he  appeared  at  work  a«  usual  And  as  usual  he 
■allied  gently,  helped  everybody  he  could,  and  said  friendly  things 
in  his  husky,  low-pitched  voice,  a  voice  no  one  had  ever  heard  him 
raise,  either  In  anger  or  astonishment  However,  late  In  the  after- 
noon one  of  his  fellow  workers  told  another  that  he  had  seen  the 
alight,  sharp-featured  man  cry.ni;  He  had  seen  him  standing  be- 
hind some  flle5.  with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  and  his  small 
nsv«  clenched  together  as  If  in  desperation. 

They  were  futile  tears,  of  course,  because  no  local  ofBclal  of  the 
W.  rk  Projects  Administration  cr  SUte  relief  iidmmistration 
cculd  change  ru'.e^  The  fellow  worker  who  had  seen  him  weep- 
ing had  said  nothing.  b*>causo  grief  is  usually  very  private,  and  It  Is 
embarrassing  to  catch  a  man  who  is  in  his  fifties  weeping.  So  no 
one  then  knrw  what  hf  was  weeping  about. 

The  day  after  that  was  hli^  day  cfl,  and  It  rained  most  of  the  day. 
Bu*  he  made  the  long  trip  to  the  sanitarium  to  see  his  wife.  They 
ha.l  been  marri.  d  a  long  time,  and  she  d'pended  on  that  weekly 
Ttsit  and  he  loved  her.  which  is  perhaps  explanation  enough  Any- 
how   he  refused  to  let  a  lltUe  thing  like  a  driving  rain  bother  him. 

But  he  had  been  so  churned  up.  so  agonized  Inside,  and  had  been 
ao  tonfe  and  strained  trying  to  smile  In  chatting  with  his  wife; 
and  he  had  been  so  careful  to  hold  back  the  Impure  to  tell  her 
about  owing  i»120  for  h -r  care  to  date:  that  when  he  left  her  a 
reaction  set  m.  and  he  felt  HI  and  feverish. 

H.-  got  caught  m  a  pelting  rain,  and  when  he  got  home  was 
drenched  and  cotwhlng  badly  So  he  went  to  bed  When  he 
awakened  the  i:ext  morning  his  small  chest  was  as  if  he!d  In  a  vlsr 
He  a-hed  and  pained  all  over  .<»nd  could  scarcely  get  a  breath.  He 
tried  to  get  up.  but  collapse  and  fell  down  and  cotild  not  get  up 
again 

A  neighbor,  coming  In  by  chance,  found  him  and  soon  an  ambu- 
lance had  come  over,  and  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  the 
doctor*  said  he  had  a  bad  cold  in  his  head  and  chest,  principally 
Induced  by  a  8t>verc  case  of  nerve  exhaustion  abetted  by  the 
expoiurc 

Pneumonia  set  In  and  two  days  later  he  died. 

A  fiw  days  ago  he  was  burled.  His  wUc  at  the  time,  did  not  even 
know  ho  had  di'd  Just  soinp  of  the  fellows  from  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  orOce.  and  a  couple  of  old  friends,  and  a  neigh- 
bor or  two  turn  d  up  to  heux  the  ever  strangely  stlrrlnn  words  of 
eternal  faith.  h)pe  and  love  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life 
he  tha»  bi'lieveth  In  M'  although  he  be  dead,  shall  live;  and  every- 
one who  liveth.  and  believeth  In  M.-.  shall  never  die  ' 

No  one  In  the  offlce  knew  anything  of  th  •  slight,  grizzled  man's 
pa-st.  but  hia  fellow  Work  Projects  AdmlnUtratlon  workers  are  won- 
dei'tng  If  ever  again  anyone  will  appear  in  that  ollVoe  who  will  do  so 
muny  little  things  with  such  unt  btruslve  klndneaa.  and  with  such  a 
happy  faculty  for  lifting  up  the  whole  tone  of  the  office.  And  I  am 
Wondering  how  many  other  obscure  tragedies  were  set  In  motion 
when  the  •economy  '  bUx;  In  our  National  Congress  experimented 
with  so  many  thousands  of  lives.  But,  I  suppose,  "rtigged  Indi- 
TldualUM"  will  (xpcrlmeut. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OK   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   ARKANSAS  OAZETTB 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  16  there  appeared 
in  the  Arkansas  gazette  a  most  excellent  statement  regard- 
in?  th?  administration's  proposal,  through  its  Budget  recom- 
mendation, to  redvice  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  nood 
control  in  the  Nation  for  1941  from  $135,000,000.  which  was 
appropriated  last  year,  to  $70,000,000.     I  quote  the  arUcle 

in  fuU: 

(Prom    the    Arkansas    Gazette) 

President  Rooaevelf  s  Budget  estimates  for  next  year  allow  monev 
tor  only  about  half  the  flood-oontrcl  ccnatructlon  Army  engineers 
report  they  could  carry  on  m  the  alluvial  valley  ol  the  Mississippi* 


and  only  one-third  as  much  general  construction  of  that  kind  as 
they  are   In  position   to  proceed  with   during   the   1941    fiscal    vear. 

Of  course  Government  spending  must  be  cut  down  If  deficits 
are  to  be  reduced  and  the  Treasury's  books  eventually  brought 
back  to  balance  It  Is  said  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  that  whr.-i 
Congress  begins  considering  retrenchments  everybody  couples  hl3 
approval  of  economy  with:   "But  don't  cut  me  ' 

It  certainly  seems',  however,  that  any  Justified  flood-cent rol  proj- 
ect  any    project    that    plainly    must    be    constructed    if    adequate 

protection  from  flood  damages  and  danger  Is  to  be  provided— 
should  be  carried  through  a.s  .soon  as  Is  feasible  Flood  control  is 
one  field  of  Government  activity  where  the  cost  of  prevention  la 
repaid,  many  times  over  In  some  Instances,  by  the  losses  that  are 
escaped  ,      ,        .. 

The  $70,000,000  recommended  by  President  Roosevelt  for  the 
1941  general  flLKxi-control  program  compares  with  $208000.003 
which  the  engineers  have  reported  they  could  profitably  expend,  and 
with  an  actual  apprcprlaiion  cf  $133,000,000  for  this  year.  whe:i 
according  to  th.-  encineers  $195,000,000  could  have  been  profitably 
spent  For  the  alluvial  Mississippi  Valley  the  Budget  proposes 
$30,000,000.  while  the  engineers  report  that  they  could  expend 
$60,000,000  with  benefit. 

The  M.sslESippl  Valley  projects  for  whose  early  completion  Ar- 
kansas Is  specially  ccncerned  include  the  Wappapello  Dam  and 
Reservoir  to  reduce  flrod  crests  en  the  St.  Francis  River,  and  the 
White  River  backwaUr  levee.  Approved  Arkansas  projects  on  the 
gcnrral  flood-control  program  comprise  the  Blue  Mountain  and 
Nlmrod  Reservoirs  in  the  Ar'taiisas  River  drainage  basin;  the 
Clearwater  and  Norfolk  Reservoirs  in  the  White  Rivor  Basin.  Over 
the  generations  floods  on  these  rivers  have  inflicted  immeasurable 
losses  and  suffering. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OK    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    HENRY   A    WALLACE 


Mr.  GIUJiTlE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  ex- 
cellent statement  made  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  by  the  Secretary  of  Apnculture.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, on  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  thr  Record,  as  foUcws: 

When  your  chJilrman  Invited  me  to  come  here  today  to  discuss, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  agriculture,  the  desirability  of  continu- 
ing the  trade-agreements  program,  I  was  ^lad  to  accept.  The 
fact  that  I  did  liot  appear  before  your  committee  In  1937.  when 
the  Trade  Agreement.-*  Act  was  up  for  renewal  was  Interpreted  by 
some  ;\»  meanini;  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  wa,;  not  In 
accord  with  tho  trade-agreements  progiara.  Because  of  that  In- 
terpretation I  addressed  a  letter  to  your  chairman  on  February 
8.  1937.  statinu  emphatically  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  In  accord  with  the  program  and  giving  the  reasons  why. 
Later  I  amplified  those  views  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. In  concluding  my  statement  before  that  committee  ia 
1937.  I  said: 

...  •  •  The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  consider  the 
trade-agreements  program  a  cure-all  for  our  agricultural  problem 
or  a  substitute  for  other  farm  programs  We  do  consider  It  an  im- 
portant and  h'ghly  desirable  supplementary  program  •  •  • 
We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fundamental  fact  that  our  agricul- 
tural plant,  as  it  exists  today,  will  In  years  of  ordinary  weathor 
produce  more  than  can  be  consumed  at  fair  prices  within  the 
United  States.  We  believe  that  It  is  extremely  important  to  main- 
tain, on  a  sound  basis,  as  large  a  foreign  outlet  for  our  export 
products  as  possible,  consistent  with  sound  soll-conservatlon  prac- 
tices We  bflieve  that  this  can  only  be  done  through  permitting 
larger  Imports  of  goods  and  services  from  abroad  to  pay  for  our 
larger  exports  and  through  securing  reductions  In  extremely  high 
foreign-trade  barriers  The  trade-agreements  program  is  making 
definite  progress  along  this  line  " 

I  stand  on  that  statement  today  Even  though  the  trend  of 
world  events  has  kept  the  trade  agreements  from  having  the  full 
beneficial  effects  on  international  commerce  and  on  our  exports  of 
farm  products  that  we  had  hoped  they  would  have,  the  prograna 
has  been  distinctly  worth  while  I  believe  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  agrictilture.  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  discontinuance  of  the  authority  to  conclue  reciprocal - 
trade  agreements  would  be  extremely  unfortunate.  A  program 
of  this  kind  will  be  particularly  important  in  the  days  of  a  post- 
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war  world,  which  all  of  us.  I  am  sure,  sincerely  hope  are  not  too 
far   away. 

I  came  here  today  primarily  to  make  a  positive  statement  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  question  of 
the  continuation  of  the  trade-agreements  program.  I  hope  that 
I  have  made  that  position  clear.  It  Is  not,  I  take  It.  my  place 
to  discuss  at  lenttth  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  program.  Its 
legal  basis,  or  the  actual  accomplishments  In  the  way  of  agree- 
ments concluded,  concessions  given  and  obtained,  and  the  like. 
Tlies?  matters  will  be  covered  fully  by  others  and  particularly  by 
the  Department  of  Slate,  which  has  the  program  directly  In 
charge. 

But  I  do  think  It  will  be  appropriate  for  me  to  comment  briefly 
en  certain  phages  of  the  piogram  that  bear  most  directly  on 
agriculture.  Tliese  are  phases  on  which  much  has  been  said 
already  and  en  v.hlch  much  more  will  doubtless  be  said  m  the 
days  and  weeks  Immediately  ahead. 

First.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  perennial  question  of  agricultural 
Imports.  It  has  been  charged  repeatedly  that  the  trade  agree- 
ments have  caused  a  flood  of  agricultural  imports  and  by  so 
doing  h.-\ve  ruined  particular  agricultural  Industries.  Presumably 
this  refers  to  the  effect  of  duty  reductions  on  particular  agricul- 
tural   Imports 

Now  what  are  the  actual  facts?  Well,  one  fact  Is  thnt  Imports 
of  agricultural  products  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  produced  In  the 
United  States  rose  c<mslderably  during  the  first  2  or  3  years  fol- 
lowing the  original  tnactmcnt  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  But 
this  rise  in  Imports  can  be  entirely  explained  bv  two  developments. 
First,  there  were  the  disastrous  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  which 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  import  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
certain  prcducts  wh  ch  are  ordinarily  on  an  export  basis,  In  order 
to  supplement  our  much  reduced  supplies.  The  second  develop- 
ment was  the  Improvement  in  economic  conditions  in  th"  United 
States  which,  as  l.s  .ilways  the  case,  led  to  Increased  Imports  of 
certain  products  which  are  regularly  Imported  Into  this  country 
because  our  production  does  not  equal  our  own  requirements.  A 
case  in  point   Is  wool. 

It  should  only  bo  neces.sary  to  point  out  that  In  all  of  the  more 
Important  cases  of  lrcrea.<5ed  Imports,  such  as  wh?at  from  Canada, 
corn  from  Argentina,  wool  from  Australia,  and  hides  from  Argen- 
tina, there  had  been  no  change  whatever  in  the  tariff  rates  estab- 
lished in  the  Smoot-Hawley  TarllT  Act  of  1930.  to  dLspel  the  myth 
that  trade  agreemen'^  were  responsible  for  the  temporary  rise  In 
imports  durlni?  the  middle  thirties.  I  say  "temporary"  becau.se 
since  1937  imports  ol  the  so-called  competitive  products  have  de- 
clined to  approximately  the  level  that  prevailed  In  1934  and  1935 
before  the  trade-agreements  program  had  really  gotten  under  way. 

It  Is  also  a  fact  that  some  reductions  have  been  made  through 
trade  agreements  In  th"  duties  on  agricultural  prcducts.  But  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  ca.se  where  such  duty  reductions  have 
terlcusly  Inconvenienced  an  American  agricultural  industry  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  cases  where  a  damaging  influx  cf  agricultural 
product*  might  take  place  as  a  result  of  duty  reductions,  metic- 
ulous care  has  been  taken  to  see  that  aafeguards  were  Introduced 
to  prevent  tuch   an   influx 

Numerctis  examples  of  such  safegtiards  might  be  cited  but  I 
ehall  refer  to  only  one — that  on  cattle.  In  the  first  plr.cc.  In  the 
trade  agreements  with  Canada  the  duty  was  reduced  only  on  the 
kind  of  cattle  which  Canada  predcmlnantly  supplied,  namely  cattle 
weighing  over  700  pounds  and  calves.  This  made  It  Impossible  for 
Mexico,  the  only  other  source  of  cattle  Imports  Into  the  United 
Ctates.  to  bring  In  any  large  quantity  of  cattle  under  the  duty 
reduction  made  in  the  agreements  with  Canada.  In  the  second 
place,  the  duty  reduction  was  made  applicable  only  to  a  certain 
number  of  cattle  In  the  first  Canadian  agreement  of  1936  this 
number.  In  the  case  of  heavy  cattle,  was  156.000  head  annually. 
In  the  second  Canadian  agreement,  which  replaced  the  first  agree- 
ment In  1939.  the  number  was  225.000  head.  The  first  number 
represented  about  1  percent  of  cur  estimated  total  cattle  slauglUer 
m  1935  and  the  second.  15  percent  of  our  total  slaughter  In  1938. 
But.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  number  In  the  second  agreement, 
the  further  precaution  was  taken  to  limit  the  Imjxyrts  In  any  one 
quarter  to  not  more  than  60.000  head.  This  step  was  taken  partly 
becaure  of  the  complaints  under  the  first  agreement  that,  while 
the  number  Involved  was  small,  the  fact  that  they  could  all  come 
In  within  a  limited  period  was  likely  to  result  In  damaging 
competition. 

Now  it  has  been  argued  and  It  doubtless  will  continue  to  be 
argued  that,  while  the  quantity  of  cattle  Imported  from  Canada 
under  the  trade  agreement  Is  quite  small  in  relation  to  our  total 
cattle  slaughter,  the  arrival  of  such  cattle  on  particular  markets  In 
particular  days  causes  a  glut  which  results  in  reduced  prices  In 
that  market.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  reduction 
spreads  then  to  markets  throughout  the  country  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  seen  no  concrete  evidence  to  this  effect. 
It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  arrival  of  a  certain  number 
of  cars  of  Canadian  cattle  at  a  market  which  has  already  received 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  domestic  <»ttle  might  cause  a  tem- 
porary market  decline.  This  is  not  a  peculiar  attribute  of  Cana- 
dian cattle.  Such  a  decline  will  Just  as  certainly  take  place  under 
similar  conditions  upon  the  arrival  of  a  small  number  of  cars  of 
domestic  cattle. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  local  market  situation.*.  It  Is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  prices  received  by  domestic  producers  of 
cattle  In  the  United  States  since  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Agree- 


ments Act  have  been  consl.<;tently  higher  than  they  were  In  tho 
period  Immediately  preceding  the  program,  and  In  some  cases  as 
high  as  they  were  back  in  the  pre-depresslon  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  In  1939,  when  Imports  of  cattle  reached  record  levels, 
the  farm  price  of  cattle  was  at  or  above  parity  every  month  of  the 
year.  Actually  the  prices  received  by  American  cattle  producers  are 
determined  almost  exclusively  by  the  number  of  domestic  cattle 
produced  In  a  given  year  and  the  economic  conditions  In  the  United 
Slat's  during  that  year.  If  these  conditions  are  such  as  to  make 
for  high  prices,  theii  we  shall  have  some  Imports  of  cattle.  If  they 
are  such  as  to  make  for  lew  prices,  then  we  sliall  have  only  small 
Imports  of  cattle,  notwithstanding  the  concessions  made  to  Canada 
In  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements. 

Here  Is  another  point  on  Imports:  There  has  been  a  gocxl  deal 
of  loose  talk  about  agricultural  Industries  being  singled  out  for 
sacrifice  in  the  trade-agreement  bargaining  process.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  foundation  for  such  statements.  In  the  first  place,  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that,  when  necessary,  spen^lal 
safegtiords.  such  as  customs  quotas,  liave  been  Introduced  In  con- 
nection with  duty  reductions  In  trade  agreements  Tliese  customs 
quotas  (With  only  one  or  two  exceptions)  have  been  applicable  to 
agricultural  products.  Furthermore,  an  analysis  shows  that,  on 
the  basis  of  1937  trade  flcurrs.  only  14  percent  of  the  total  Imports 
of  agrlcultural'products  Into  this  country  are  affected  by  any  of  the 
ciuty  reductions  made  under  the  trade-agreements  program  up  to 
November  1.  1939.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  22  percent  of  the 
imports  of  nonagricultural  products  were  affected.  Of  the  14  per- 
cent of  agricultural  Imports  affected,  almost  half  consisted  of  sugar, 
the  Imports  of  which  have  been  subject  to  strict  quantitative  limi- 
tation, and  have  not  prevented  the  total  acreape  of  sugar  beets 
and  .sugarcane  harvested  for  sugar  in  continental  United  States  In 
1939  from  being  the  largest  in  our  history.  In  fhort,  the  part  of 
our  agricultural  imports  that  have  been  affected  by  duty  reductions 
under  irode  acreements  Is  only  about  one-third  as  large  as  the  part 
of  the  nonaprlcultural  that  have  been  affected.  This  does  not  look 
as  though  agriculture  has  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  trade 
agreements. 

Within  the  lest  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation. 
on  the  part  of  opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  over  the 
.supposed  harm  that  was  going  to  come  to  agriculture  from  a  trade 
a!?reement  with  Argentina  As  you  know,  the  negotiations  for  such 
an  agreement  have  been  recently  been  terminated.  Enemies  of 
the  trade  agreements  now  a/§?rt  that  this  break-down  of  the  Argen- 
tine net;ot:atlons  is  Just  a  subterfuge  and  that  as  soon  as  the  act 
Is  extended  the  Argentine  agreement  will  be  concluded  and  agri- 
cultural interests  In  the  United  States  will  be  sacrificed  to  Argen- 
tine competition.  But  this  accusation  overlooks  two  thlngn:  First. 
It  overlooks  the  fact  that  an  Important  reason  for  the  break-down 
of  the  negotiations  was  the  firm  stand  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  quantitative  limitations  on  the  amount  of  com- 
petitive farm  products  which  could  be  Imported  under  a  reduced 
tariff;  second.  It  overlooks  the  reputation  for  Integrity  of  Secretary 
Hull  and  his  associates.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
Secretary  Hull  knows  that  the  kind  of  trickery  which  is  now  being 
Imputed  to  him  is  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  If  the  handling 
of  the  Argentine  negotiations  prove.'*  anything.  It  jjroves  that  this 
administration  Is  looking  out  for  the  Interests  of  agriculture  and  is 
not  sacrificing   the  Intereste  of   agriculture  to   those  of   Industry. 

It  Is  remarkable  what  can  be  done  in  demonstrating  a  precon- 
ceived notion  by  the  careful  selection  of  figures.  For  Instance, 
opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program  have  frequently  com- 
pared our  agricultural  Imports  during  1932  with  those  during  1937. 
During  1932.  because  of  business  depressicm  In  this  country  and 
large  farm  surpluses,  agricultural  prices  hit  bottom  and  farm  im- 
ports reached  an  extremely  low  point;  whereas  Imports  were  much 
higher  In  1937,  when  buelness  was  at  a  post -depression  peak  and 
our  farm  prices,  which  had  been  substantially  strengthened  by  the 
operation  of  the  Trlple-A  program,  had  been  boosted  to  an  even 
higher  level  by  the  extraordinary  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  A 
precisely  opposite  Impression  as  to  the  effect  of  trade  agreements  on 
agricultural  imports  would  be  shown  if  one  were  to  select  a  figure 
for  any  year  during  the  1920's  and  compare  It  with  Imports  In  any 
year  since  the  trade-agreements  program  became  effective.  I  shall 
not  engage  In  any  statistical  legerdemain  of  this  kind.  But  I  do 
think  It  Is  legitimate  to  point  out  that  the  Imports  of  agricultural 
products  Into  the  United  States  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  produced 
In  this  country  were  smaller  In  the  last  fiscal  year.  1938-39,  than 
they  were  In  the  first  year  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  1934- 
35.  and  were  less  than  half  as  large  In  terms  of  value  than  were  the 
average  annual  Imports  of  such  prcxlucts  during  the  entire  decade 
of  the  twenties. 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  Imports.  In  the  case  of  exports  It  is 
also  possible  to  distort  the  figures  by  a  deliberate  choice  of  par- 
ticular years,  since.  In  this  case.  too.  factors  other  than  trade  agree- 
ments have  played  a  large  part  In  the  ups  and  downs  of  agricul- 
tural exports  In  recent  years  to  such  an  extent  as  largely  to  otwcure 
the  effect  of  trade  agreements.  The  most  Important  of  these,  of 
course,  is  the  droughts  of  the  middle  thirties.  But  there  is  one 
comparison  which  It  seems  to  me  is  valid.  That  Is  the  trend  of 
cur  farm  export  trade  with  countries  with  which  we  have  concluded 
trade  agreements  as  compared  with  those  with  which  we  have  no 
agreements.  For  example,  our  agricultural  exports  to  the  16  coun- 
tries with  which  trade  agreements  were  In  effect  during  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1938-39  were  15  percent  larger  than  the  exports  to  the 
same  cotintrles  In  the  fiscal  year  1935-36,    On  the  other  hand,  our 
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f«rm  exports  to  ■!!  other  countries  declined  19  percent  during  this 
particular  period. 

Thte,  It  secnis  to  me.  Is  concrete  evidence  that  the  trade  agree- 
ntwnu  have  be<*n  Rett:nR  r«»:ults  from  the  standpoint  ot  improving 
th*'  foreign  market  situation  for  our  agricultural  export  products. 
Neverthlcr*.  It  must  be  admltt.xl  that  our  agricultxiral  export-s  havf» 
not  g-tien   bacJc   to   predeprt-ssion   h  The   outstanding   reason 

ffir  this  Is  to  be  found  In  the  rise  of  ihe  totalitarian  states  during 
the  1930s.  The  economic  pollc>'  of  these  states,  particularly  that 
of  Germany,  has  been  directed  tf^ward  national  .'ielf-sufBciency  with 
rtspect  to  foodstuifa  and  agricultural  raw  materials  Moreover,  the 
vast  experditures  for  armament  In  practically  all  European  coun- 
tri'-i  m  rerer.t  vcars  h^^s  without  doubt  diverted  a  vast  amount  of 
purchaalnf;  power  away  frum  our  agricultural  export  products. 

TJere  la  an'ither  a-'pect  of  the  relation  of  trade  agreements  to 
agricultiire  upon  which  I  should  like  to  touch  briefly.  It  Is  fre- 
quently atsumed  that  any  bargaining  power  used  to  obtain  im- 
proved export  markets  for  our  nvanufacturetl  goods  is  wasted  so 
far  as  agriculture  l.s  concerned  ThLs  is  by  no  mean.s  the  case. 
In>proved  export  outlets  for  our  surplus  mdustrlnl  products  cannot 
fall  to  improve  economic  conditions  and  purchasing  power  in  our 
lndi..<«trtal  centers  and  thereby  improve  our  own  domertlc  markets. 
»hi<.h  are.  of  course,  the  most  important  markets  for  our  agricul- 
lurnl  products  Por  Instance,  the  lncTea.«.e  of  almost  $100  000  000 
a  \ear  in  esports  of  manufactured  goods  to  Canada  since  the  first 
trade  agreement  with  that  country  has  certainly  raUsed  urban 
purchasing  power  in  the  United  States  for  our  agricultural  products 
abt)Vf  what  it  would  otherwise  have  t>een  Moreover.  It  has  brnefltcd 
not  only  our  great  export  products  but  also,  and  eKpeclally.  such 
pri>durts  as  be<«f.  miUi.  and  eggs,  which  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  domt^tlc  market 

II  In  my  oplni'  n  that  the  trade -aureemenu  program  h««  made 
rrmaikable  provn-w  In  the  fai-e  of  extremely  adverse  condlMons. 
But  It  l»«  al<Mi  apptirent  that  the  program  waa  not  able  entirely  to 
civercr>me  thrM*  c«)ndltions  That  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  trndo- 
agrwmrnts  prfgram  If  the  prfgram  or  a  similar  one  had  been 
given  a  (hajicf  »n  cperutr  a  few  yeiirs  earlier,  It  In  entirely  poasible 
that  the  conditKin*  underlying  Uie  growth  of  totalltart»nl»<m  might 
have  been  an)«'luir>ited  to  such  an  eKt4-nt  as  to  have  largely  svolded 
It*  subitctiurnt  growth  That  is  nunHthiiig  uptm  which  we  can  only 
speculule  The  titt:l  Is  that  th«  trade -agrrfnientn  prcgram  did  make 
n-markable  pr<i(cirsa  In  certain  niuntrles  but  not  in  the  countries 
whit-li  f'lr  (ifie  re.MHiM  or  aiuither  arlopted  national  nelf-auncieticy 
a«  tlx'lr  prifii  iry  t(i  iil 

It  Is  my  fi«  iiriK  iluit  little  proy:n»a«  In  the  way  of  trade  agree- 
tiM  (it  net;i<'iutt<)iti»  ciiii  Imi  rspecie<l  In  Kurnfie  during  the  eontinu- 
iiiiuti  of  ihv  Kurii;M-an  war  I  dt>  feel  ihiii  the  trade  •agreements 
pi  t'.'.iiii  ciiii  Dprrate  uarfully  In  Lat in- American  couniru-n  that  it 
» .  .  litip  Ui  btulil  up  a  (relmg  of  nolidarl'y  in  the  New  Worll.  and 
thiti  111  (iiiitribullug  to  such  a  feeling  ot  soUdarlly  It  la  valuable 
pea<  e  in^urancu. 

I  an}  •truni<ly  In  fiiv<yr  of  closer  relatUuis  between  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  But  I  do  not  believe  iliai  even  the 
Wectern  lleminphfre  aa  a  whole  can  expect  to  remain  unaffected  tjy 
chaoa  In  the  rest  of  the  world  I'h'!  Utiltcd  Staie«  and  tti  Latin- 
Amarlcan  neighbor*  ithuuld.  in  their  own  interests,  look  forward  to 
Itive  C4>lluboratlon  In  the  rtc  instruction  of  International  eco- 
nomle relations  after  the  war  Is  over  It  teems  to  me  that  the  trade- 
ngrecments  program,  conducted  much  along  the  line  that  It  has 
been  conducted  In  the  la.-'t  8  years,  together  with  special  Inter- 
national agreements  In  tlie  ca.ie  of  such  commodities  as  cotton  and 
wheat,  can  be  an  extremely  Important  factor  In  the  economic 
retonstructlon  of  the  poat-war  world. 

III  the  current  debate  over  details  of  the  trade -agreements  pro- 
gram. I  l)€lleve  there  Is  danger  that  the  real  Issue,  so  far  as  agri- 
culture la  concerned,  will  be  overlooked.  That  issue  continues  to 
be.  as  It  has  been  ever  since  the  World  War.  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  larifT  will  really  benefit  the  American  farmer. 

On  the  th«<^ry  that  hi^h  tariffs  would  cure  the  agiicultunil  de- 
pre.<«iion  which  set  in  after  the  first  World  War.  the  Pordney- 
McCumber  Tariff  Act  was  pa'ised  In  1922  and  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  was  passed  In  1930.  Both  these  tariff  acts.  In  their 
Uutlal  stages,  were  supposed  to  give  relief  to  the  farmers  by  eliml- 
natlni;  foreign  competition.  Actually.  In  both  Instances,  the  Indus- 
trial Interests,  which  long  have  fattened  on  tariff  protection,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  boost  their  own  tariff  walls.  The  net  result, 
especially  In  the  case  of  the  Sraoot-Hawley  tariff,  was  great  Injury 
to  the  farmers  through  the  loos  of  a  large  portion  of  their  foreign 
markets. 

I  do  not  have  time  today  to  go  Into  detail  concerning  the  results 
of  that  "tragedy  of  1930."  but  the  whole  world  today  Is  paying  the 
co<^t.  The  acta  and  policies  of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
national sphere  during  the  twenties  and  early  thirties — combining 
as  they  did  the  stimulation  of  foreign  loans  and  the  insistence  on 
collection  of  the  war  debts  with  the  erection  of  higher  and  higher 
tariffs — these  acta  and  policies  threw  the  tremendous  prestige  and 
oonuuerclal  power  of  this  country  on  the  side  of  the  restrictive  forces 
at  wiM-k  In  the  world.  After  the  Smoot-Hawley  act  was  pa.'^sed  In 
1930.  foreign  countries  felt  obliged  to  erect  prohibitive  trade  barriers 
in  retaliation.  International  trade  swif  Uy  dried  up.  and  what  started 
out  as  a  mild  recession  soon  became  a  world-wide  economic  dis- 
aster of  CHtaclysralc  proportions.  The  financial  collapse  of  Atistria 
was  followed  by  the  financial  ccUapee  of  Oermany.  the  abandon- 
ment of   the  gold   standard   by   Eni;iand.   the   bank   panic   lu   the 


United  States,  the  rise  of  totalitarianism  in  Germany  and  other 
capitalistic  countries,  the  break-down  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  finally  a  major  war 

All  this  Is  past  history  and  would  not  need  to  be  recited  here, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  Interests  which  are  triina; 
to  scuttle  the  trade-iigreements  program  are  apparently  preparing 
for  another  "tariff  grab"  like  those  of  1922  and  1930  They  are 
apparently  attempting  to  Induce  certain  farm  Interests  and  certain 
labor  Interests  to  act  as  the  shock  troops  in  this  compalgn,  so 
that  they  themselves  can  stay  In  the  rear  and  come  up  In  time 
to  walk  off  once  more  with  the  major  share  of  the  booty. 

There  Is  always  a  certain  amount  of  enticement  for  the  farmers 
In  talk  about  raising  tariffs  high  enough  to  shut  out  competitive 
imports  entirely  There  Is  no  doubt  that  farmers  are  as  much 
entitled  to  tariff  protection  a.s  any  other  group.  II  the  kind  of 
protection  given  them  In  the  Pordney-McCumber  and  Smoot- 
Hawley  Acts  had  really  helped  them,  then  there  would  be  ample 
rea-scn  fcr  repeating  that  kind  of  help  today.  But  the  events  of 
the  la'^t  15  years  show  how  desperately  injurious  that  supposed 
help  for  apiculture  turned  out  to  be.  To  repeat  It  now  would 
be  the  height  of  folly. 

As  I  said  n  moment  aeo.  the  farmers  are  entitled  to  effective 
protection  They  fought  m  vam  all  through  most  of  the  1920'3 
lor  such  protection  In  the  form  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  with 
Its  equalization  fee  They  finally  got  such  protection  In  1933  in 
the  form  of  the  processing  tax.  only  to  lose  It  again  when  the 
Supreme  Court  killed  it  In  January  1936.  Now  they  are  working 
for  such  protection  again  In  the  form  of  the  proposed  farmers' 
Income  certificate  plan,  which  would  guard  the  prlcea  of  their 
Important  export  commodities  against  the  impact  of  world 
surpluses. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  friends  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram there  wuu'.d  be  a  great  advanliige  In  the  rnnctment  of 
ncimt!  such  plan  as  tlie  farmerw'  Income  certificate  plan,  in  pref- 
erence to  another  tariff  boost  like  that  in  the  Pordney-McCunibrr 
and  Smoot-Hawley  Act*  That  kind  of  tariff  tnttrferes  ro  scri- 
ouitly  with  foreign  trade  a*  to  dry  It  up  t-nttrely.  whereas  the 
fnrmcr*'  Income  certificate  plan  would  permit  International  trade 
to  Increase  In  a  healthy  manner  through  the  assistance  of  tha 
trade  agreements 

I  am  mentioning  this  aspect  ot  the  agricultural  problem  h*r« 
bt cause  It  has  such  a  close  relatlotiMhlp  to  the  trade-aurcenienta 
progrunt  The  puijitlcn  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  that 
th"  intrrent  of  agriculture  would  be  brat  *ervcd  by  a  program 
»hlch  combined  the  trade  agreements,  special  international  ligree- 
iiientt  to  tiMiute  our  fair  nhore  ut  the  world  inurket  for  such  com- 
rifjduii"  us  rotton  and  wheat,  and  Mjme  plnii  like  llie  larineri' 
liiciinie  certlflcute  Lilun  which,  without  Iti'erfering  at  all  with 
foreign  trade  would  give  the  formers'  incomo  equality  m  the 
doiuvtitic  niiirket. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


LETTER   FROM   OSWALD   GARRISON    VILLARD 


Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  daily  we  receive  authentic  In- 
formation concerning  the  cruel  and  sadistic  policies  of 
Hitler,  and  his  efforts  to  destroy  large  numbers  of  persons 
of  the  Jewish  race,  as  well  as  other  residents  of  Poland, 
Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  Nazi  Government  has 
robbed  millions  of  persons  of  their  possessions,  and  has 
adopted  policies  which  have  resulted  in  the  death  erf  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Hitler  is  making  of  Poland  a  concen- 
tration camp  into  which  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  are  herded,  where  many  of  them  will  die  as  a 
result  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Oswald  Garrison 
Vlllard.  a  distinguished  American,  a  man  of  ability  and 
courage.  He  recently  visited  Germany  and  other  European 
countries:  and  in  his  letter  he  describes  some  of  the  tortures 
and  cruelties  to  which  the  people  of  Poland.  Austria,  and 
Czechoslovakia  are  subjected.  He  states  that  unless  the 
Germans  are  defeated  in  this  war  the  only  hope  that  remains 
to  many  of  these  persons  who  are  the  victims  of  Hitlerisra 
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Is  for  the  people  of  other  nations  to  protest  against  the 
concentration-camp  policy,  and  to  keep  up  the  protest.  Mr. 
Villard  is  not  alone  in  his  condemnation  of  the  brutalities 
of  the  Nazi  Government  and  the  barbarous  treatment  to 
which  the  Jews  and  others  are  subjected  by  Hitler. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  New  York   Times] 
Jewish  Exilxs  in  Poland — Ma.  VnxABo  Rkveals  Horxoks  or  Hm.EB 

iNmtNO  IN  LiTBUN  AKXA 

To  THi  EnrroH  or  the  Nrw  York  Tqces: 

The  American  public  should  not  be  misled  by  the  news  that 
Hitler  has  temporarily  stopped  the  forced  migration  of  the  Jews 
of  Germany.  Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  to  the  so-called 
Jewish  state  In  Poland.  If  this  horror  has  been  held  up  for  the 
moment  It  can  only  be  a  temporary  Interruption,  for  the  deter- 
mination to  wind-up  the  Jewish  situation  In  this  way  was  mani- 
fest when  I  was  recently  In  Berlin.  The  explanation  undoubtedly 
Is  that  reported  by  the  London  Dally  Telegraph  at  the  end  of 
November — that  an  outbreak  of  typhtia  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases had  occurred  among  the  40,000  to  60.000  people  alr'/ady 
Jammed  Into  what  was  Intended  to  be  the  greatest  coucentration 
camp  In  history,  and  If  the  poUcy  la  continued  will  become  one 
vast  charnel  house.  For  sadlatlc  cruelty — yea.  for  deliberate  whole- 
sale murder — I  know  of  nothing  In  hlatory  to  surpass  this  atrocity. 
It  U  reported  that  tha  land  near  Lublin  which  ha«  been  aaalgned 
for  this  purpoae  la  the  worst  In  Poland,  but  that  is  relatively  of  no 
importance.  If  it  were  the  very  beat  aoU  available  In  Europe  It 
would  in  nowise  mitigate  the  aaTagt  a&d  deliberate  Intention  of 
Hitler  to  deetroy  what  li  left  of  ih»  Jews  In  this  way. 

aoaan  am  wxxled 

The  week  before  I  waa  in  Vienna  84  Jews  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  leave  for  Poland  committed  aulclde,  of  whom  30  were 
women.  Every  remaining  Jew,  wherever  he  may  be  in  Oermany 
or  in  Cxechoelovakla,  site  In  hla  borne  expecting  with  every  ring 
of  the  doorbell  that  his  death  Mntence  hoe  arrived  Those  who 
have  been  selected  are  compelled  to  leave  on  34  hours'  notice  and 
are  allowed  to  take  with  them  only  800  marks  and  such  clothing 
and  belonglnga  as  they  can  carry— of  course,  few  of  them  have  the 
heavy  winUr  clothing  needed  for  the  trip  to  Poland  They  are 
robbed  of  all  they  poaaeas  In  aocordanoe  with  Nazi  custom,  for  they 
are  deprived  of  furniture,  property  of  all  kinds,  jewelry,  etc, 
which  are  at  once  appropriated  by  the  Oovernment.  7*he  victims 
are  jammed  Into  open  cattle  cars  without  heat  or  conveniences  of 
any  kind  or  proper  food.  They  are  days  on  the  road,  for  the 
trains  proceed  as  If  they  were  freight  trains,  under  conditions  that 
would  be  forbidden  by  law  If  the  contents  of  the  cars  were  cattle 
and  not  human  beings.  I  have  aeen  letters  to  American  consuls 
protesting  against  theee  horrors,  letters  written  by  Aryan  Oer- 
mana  who  said  they  could  not  stand  It  any  longer  without  appeal- 
ing to  the  United  States  Government  to  protest  In  the  name  of 
hvimanlty.  I  still  hope  that  the  Government  will  do  this.  Just  as 
It  protested  during  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
against  the  KIshlneff  massacres.  Those  massacres  horrified  the 
world  then  and  were  stopped  by  public  opinion  In  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  "niey  were  merciful  compared  to  what  Hitler  Is 
doing. 

PROTEST    18   traoEo 

The  only  hope  that  remalris,  tinlesa  the  Germans  are  defeated 
In  this  war.  Is  to  protest  against  the  concentration-camp  policy 
and  to  keep  up  the  protest.  I  believe  that  If  It  Is  In  any  way 
possible  and  the  Infectious  diseases  are  stamped  out.  Hitler  will 
again  undertake  the  enforced  transportation  of  the  remain. ng 
Jews.  He  Is  obsessed  with  this  policy  of  moving  minorities,  Just 
aa  he  has  moved  the  Tyrolese  Germans  and  Is  moving  the  800,000 
Baltic  Germans.  When  the  latter  arrive  In  Germany  they  are 
met  by  officials  and  committees  and  Red  Cross  delegations,  and 
all  sorts  of  preparations  are  made  in  advance  for  their  reception 
and  their  housing.  They  are,  moreover,  to  be  paid  for  the  prop- 
erties they  have  to  leave  behind  them.  By  contrast,  no  arrange- 
ments whatsoever  are  made  for  the  transportation  of  the  Jews 
to  Poland.  They  are  simply  jammed  Into  this  camp  with  their 
300  marks  and.  according  to  the  statements  made  to  me  by  reliable 
persons  In  Germany,  are  left  to  starve  or  perish  or  to  And  meager 
shelter  In  homes  abandoned  by  the  Poles  who  have  been  moved 
away.  When  It  is  considered  that  the  large  majority  of  the  victims 
of  this  policy  are  people  of  refinement  and  culture,  or  white- 
collar  workers  not  accustomed  to  bitter  hardships  and  exhausting 
manual  labor,  the  deliberate  wlckedneaa  of  the  whole  undertaking 
becomes  patent  and  undeniable.  Of  coiuve,  nothing  is  known  of 
this  by  the  German  people;  I  saw  not  one  reference  to  It  In  the 
German  newspapers  during  the  nearly  4  weeks  that  I  was  there. 
What  news  has  come  out  has  fotmd  Its  way  chiefly  to  Holland. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Times  will  continue  to  focus 
public  attention  upon  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  victims  of  Hitler 
bestiaUty. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
Nev  York,  January  4.  1940. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  EMPORIA  GAZEITB 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Emporia  Gazette  of  January  18,  1940: 

[From  the  Emporia  Oasette  of  January  18,  1940] 

A    WARRIOR    BOLD 

Americans  might  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to  It.  that  the 
old  Idea  of  a  high  protection,  which  was  merely  socialistic  subsi- 
dizing of  various  Industries,  Is  Impossible  In  the  world  economy 
as  It  stands  today.  Some  tariff?  Yea;  but  not  log-rolling  high 
tariffs,  not  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill.  One  of  the  things  that  brought 
about  the  depreaalon  waa  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill.  The  Oaaette 
said  so  at  the  top  of  lu  lungs  before  the  Smoot-Hawley  law  waa 
finally  formulated,  while  it  wA  passing,  and  after  it  had  become 
a  law.  That  tariff  law  was  an  offense  against  economic  sUbUlty, 
not  only  in  the  United  SUtes  but  all  over  the  world.  It  Is  one  of 
the  aad,  terrible  commentariae  on  the  present  Democratic  admin- 
istration that  it  hat  neglected  so  long  to  revise  the  Bfnoot-Hawley 
tariff  law 

The  principle  of  reciprocal  tariff  to  undo  and  offset  the  Smooth 
Hawley  tariff  Is  entirely  defensible  upon  the  theory  of  our  national 
economy.  Of  course,  in  any  Congroaaman's  district  he  can  take 
counael  of  hu  fears  and  vote  against  this  tariff  by  aoaring  hla 
constituents  to  death  about  the  damage  it  will  do  to  tlieir  loca) 
special  Industries  For  Instance,  Uke  cattle;  The  increaae  of  the 
percent  of  tout  imports  of  cattle-  Aay  44  prrccnt^~ls  frightening. 
But  that  44-percent  increase  is  only  8  percent  of  tlie  cattle  in- 
spected and  probably  about  fl  percent  of  the  beef  actually  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States  That  la  a  small  percent.  It  has  not 
seriously  affected  the  average  annual  price  of  cattle 

We  arc  fundamentally  In  disagreement  with  Governor  Ratner  and 
the  Kansas  Congrensmen  and  Senators  who  oppoaed  theee  Hull 
treaties  For  these  trcattei  surely  strengthen  uur  natlotial  econ- 
omy. TTiey  certainly  bring  In  more  business  and  more  money  to 
the  country  than  they  take  out.  Unless  we  see  our  national  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  and  national  prosperity  aa  a  unit,  we  never  can 
recover.  We  can't  recover  by  patching  up  a  hole  here  and  plug- 
ging a  hole  there  In  cur  economy.  We  cannot  recover  unless  we 
plan  recovery  on  a  Nation-wide  scale. 

If,  for  Instance,  the  farmers  of  Kansas  are  scared  of  theae  treatlea 
because  of  what  they  will  do  to  the  farmer,  the  Kansas  farmer 
should  remember  that  the  farmer  will  never  be  prosperous  until  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  prospered  also.  These  treaties  certainly  do 
work  for  national  proapcrlty.  If.  when  the  treaties  sre  In  force.  It 
Is  found  that  the  farmers  are  bearing  too  much  of  the  burden,  which 
may  easily  be  true,  then  subsidize  the  farmers  directly.  But  don't 
stop  the  rise  of  national  prosperity  by  timidity  about  individual 
losses.     If  times  are  good,  prices  will  be  good  everywhere. 

Another  and  most  vital  thing:  The  peace  of  the  world  depends 
first  upon  the  International  flow  of  goods,  to  give  all  nations  of  good 
will  acccs3  to  raw  materials,  and  second  upon  mutual  economic  help 
among  nations.  Economic  Eupornatlonallsm  has  led  the  world  Into 
war.  Unless  there  can  be  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
some  basis  of  negotiation  whereby  each  nation  can  develop  Its  own 
economic  strength  under  Ite  own  peculiar  geography  and  In  Its  own 
economic  position  there  Is  no  hope  of  peace.  National  Jealousy  will 
keep  on  breeding  International  hates. 

Wars  will  succeed  wars.  In  the  peace  conference  which  muat 
follow  this  war  American  Influence  can  be  potent  In  the  struggle  for 
world  peace.  But  we  can  serve  the  world  only  if  America  comes  with 
a  reputation  for  fairness  to  her  neighbors  now.  Suppose  we  defeat 
these  Hull  treaties.  What  a  pie-faced  old  hypocrite  Uncle  Sam 
will  be  at  that  conference,  counseling  other  nations  to  give  up  a 
little  for  the  greater  blessing  of  peace.  In  that  hour  when  a  lasting 
peace  Is  possible  for  the  world  we  shaU  be  bo'ond  and  gagged  by 
our  own  selfiah  isolationist  policies.  Here  In  these  Hull  reciprocal 
treaties  Is  the  hope  of  the  United  Statea  In  helping  to  promote  a 
Just  i>eace  In  the  world. 

Without  that  Just  peace  the  tribulations  of  the  last  decade,  10 
terrible  years  of  shuddering  under  the  threat  of  war  will  be  with  ua 
for  another  generation.  This  is  no  time  for  partisan  talk  of  local 
advantage.  The  prosperity  of  our  Nation  depends  upon  the  peace 
of  the  world.  If  America  cannot  take  the  larger  view  the  hope  o( 
the  world  is  blasted.  Our  civilization  cannot  go  forward  along  ita 
appomted  evolutionary  way,  amid  the  atmosphere  of  international 
envy  and  the  hates  that  grow  where  nations  are  oppreased  In  eco- 
nomic poverty. 
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Thr  Rrpnhllcan  party  la  fjc »nK  to  makft  a  nmI  mlatAke  If  It  Korn  into 
Ihm  rumpMlKti  «>ii  »in  oUl-fwhloncd.  hiKh-tarlJI-pUtfurm  p<jllry 
Ttip  Hull  lUm  fhiMirt  iirnily  In  rwUi  Mnyh«-  tir  U  not  lmplfmrntlii« 
It  with  t)M>  twot  iniitru(n«nt«     Dut  rrrtntnly  ht  U  rxpouttdiriK  n 

frrlnripJ*"  «»ii»l  will  wrk      I'   will   »m»  r)rtur  fur  ihr  It#pubiu*nii  to 
trip  him  mukr  inn  plnii  wirkuhlr  thnti  •<>  try  to  Urfont  hi*  print  Iplt* 
Iti  tl)«  ni«>fuitimc    i»<>  wnrri'r   hoM   wt'h   (pwrn  uf  gold  wrr  went 
titer*  brMyfiy  to  thr  fray  thiin  ContKll  Hull  m  i;Miit(  Into  iltu  (iKht. 


Rtimination  of  StriMim  l*ollutlon 
KXTKNSION  OF  UKMAUKS 

er 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  January  23.  1940 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  Senate  passed 
8.  685.  the  purpose  of  wtiich  was  to  create  a  division  of 
water -pollution  control  in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Thereafter  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  which  com- 
mittee has  favorably  reported  the  same,  with  certain  amend- 
ments, to  the  House. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  culmination  of  years 
of  study  by  public  and  private  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
solving  the  serious  problem  of  stream  pollution.  During 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  a  similar  bill  passed  both  Houses 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  President  for  certain  technical  reasons. 
The  revised  bill  which  the  House  will  soon  consider  has 
entirely  eliminated  the  objections  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
Under  date  of  Pebniary  15.  1939,  the  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  which  he  indicated  that  he  had  fully 
sut>scrlbed  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  act  which  he  had 
vetoed  and  that  he  had  withheld  his  approval  of  it  because 
of  the  method  provided  for  the  authorization  of  loans  and 
grants-in-aid.  In  this  measure  the  President  expressed  the 
hope  that  "at  this  session  the  whole  problem  of  water 
pollution  may  again  receive  your  attention." 

S.  685  seeks  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  water  pol- 
lution through  voluntary  coop>eration  l)etween  the  Federal 
Oo\-emmcnt.  the  States,  other  political  subdivisions,  and 
Industry.  Other  proposed  legislation  on  the  same  subject 
seeks  to  accomplish  the  same  result  through  compulsion. 
It  is  obvious  that  attempts  to  use  coercive  methods  will 
raise  serious  constitutional  questions  which  will  delay  and 
may  entirely  defeat  all  efforts  to  remove  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  menaces  to  life  and  health. 

As  evidence  of  States'  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Government  attention  is  directed  to  the  interstate 
agreements  already  approved  by  15  States  and  the  ESstrict 
of  Columbia  to  control  and  correct  the  flow  of  sewage  In  4 
of  the  Nation's  major  river  l)asins. 

Industry  can  likewise  be  depended  upon  to  cooperate. 
Statistics  show  that  industry  is  already  cooperating  and  that 
compulsion  Is  unnecessary.  In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  January  1940  issue  of  Municipal  Sanitation, 
a  monthly  journal  of  modern  waste  disposal: 

TWO  STUKXS  OM   POU.UTION  LEGISLATION 

Pot  two  sessions,  stream-ixaiutlon  bills  have  meandered  through 
Onngrpss  ai)d  ended  up  blind  alleys,  but  another  session  conies  up 
this  month  and  with  It  comes  another  opportunity  for  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  a  national  policy  for  eventual  elimination  of  stream  de- 
struction by  municipalities  and  indtwtrles.  True,  there  are  two 
strikes  on  pollution  control,  but  many  a  ball  game  has  been  won 
after  there  has  been  two  strikes  on  the  last  man. 

But  Bticcessful  flght  for  pollution  legislation  cannot  be  waged 
white  factions  are  fighting  themselves  to  a  condition  of  stalemate, 
rather  than  pooling  their  Interests  In  the  f^ht  against  the  com- 
mon foe— sewage  and  wastes.  Nor  can  this  sensible  cooperation 
between  different  achools  of  tbougbt  be  achieved  until  certain 
oonnicting  philosophies  arc  dissipated,  sincere  though  they  are. 

The  conflicting  bills  which  have  been  placed  before  puzzled  legis- 
lators may  appear  to  be  as  far  apart  as  the  poles,  but  they  are 
not.     Clarification  of  certain  Issues,  coupled  with  mutual  trust  of 


each  faction  for  the  aims  and  purpoaes  of  the  other,  shmild  nid 
mat^rtaily  in  prnducing  the  roopf^ntion  between  these  factions 
which  Is  eA«riitial  to  succ-Miful  leuUlntiun 

Among  throe  inn^u-m  whjrh  DPpd  clnrlflfntlon  In  thp  qur«tl')n; 
Can  Industry  bo  dxp^tulMl  itt>on  to  r'^nperate  In  atream-rlean«ln« 
proffrnm*  without  th*  bis  atirli  of  compuUory  law  hangXtm  over 
Utrtn/  To  rn«talo  tha  (|u««tloii;  Is  induiitry  sttrmplUiM  to  Ksln 
srtmn  by  CoiiKrfM  ats  the  iiuirs  IsiiiPiit  bill,  ber«u««  ttisv  tan  "»laH" 
uiwtrr  Uumc  (.rnviaioiui.  itftd  tould  not  Under  •  bill  rtqulrlnc 
lmnt«dists  treatnisnt  of  their  wsstoi? 

Witliotit  l(M;ktiiic  undrr  tlie  surface  fur  any  conditions  which 
may  be  Ji)t>i«''iiiin(,  It  U  Inatructlvf  U)  "loolt  t«  the  rerorU"  on  the 
inutirr  of  indUNfrial  corpenttion  with  pollution  abatement  agencies, 
Haa  there  bet-n  such  ctMjpcr.tliun 7 

Pollution  from  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Wlsrnnsln  thrrst> 
ened  to  doHtroy  tt^r  ktrcnnui  of  Uiat  Bute.  In  1020.  u  msftUiK  of 
Rilll  ItUerckts  and  Uiuto  u;^;enclc!i  resulted  In  the  formation  uf  an 
IndTixtry  ccmmlttee  of  stvi-n  to  work  with  the  State  in  the  cor- 
rection of  waste  pollution  The  Advisory  Conuulttee  on  Wa.ite 
Disposal  has  aided  In  the  elimination  of  much  pollution,  there  is, 
Indeed,  more  to  be  dene,  but  a  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been 
demonstrated 

In  speaking  before  the  Central  States  Sewage  Works  Association 
recently.  State  Bar.ltary  Engineer  Kla^en  related  that  the  popula- 
tion equivalent  at  Industrtal  wastes  In  the  Illinois  River,  exclusive 
of  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District,  will  have  been  reduced  from  2.200.- 
000  In  1930  to  only  300  000  by  1940 

In  a  recent  survey  carried  out  by  Municipal  Santltatlon  Among 
State  Sanitary  Engineers,  27  States  reported  that  Industnal-waste 
treatment  plants  had  Increased  from  179  to  565  In  the  decade  from 
1938  to   1938 

The  record  says  that  cooperation  can  be  obtained,  that  cooperative 
effort  between  industry  and  health  ofBclals  is  not  unattainable. 
The  "big  bad  woir'  of  industry  is  not  as  bad  as  Its  "huff  and  puff." 

What  Is  needed  now  i.>  cooperation  twtween  the  conOlcUnK  and 
divergent  pollution  abatement  Interests.  If  we  are  to  obtain  eflertive 
legislation  even  after  two  strikes  have  l)eeu  called  on  the  sincere 
efforts  of  all  who  hope  for  clean  streams. 


What  Goes  On  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OP  CONNECTICITT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  WIIXIAM  J  MILLER.  OP  CONNKCnCtTT 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  January  21 : 

May  I.  In  the  opening  sentence  of  my  broadcast,  exprww  my  ap- 
preciation to  station  WTIC  for  making  possible  a  contlnutitton 
of  the  monthly  broadcasts  which  I  started  a  year  a^o.  In  January. 
om  the  subject  of  What  Goes  On  In  Congress.  May  I  also  wish 
for  every  one  of  my   listeners,  a  happy   and   pro.sperous   new   year. 

It  is  my  belief  that  1940  wUl  go  down  In  history  as  an  important 
year  in  the  life  of  not  only  the  United  States,  but  of  the  entire 
world.  I  hope  and  pray  that  before  this  year  draws  to  a  close 
we  will  once  a^ln  be  enjoying  world  peace. 

Here  In  the  I7nlted  States  we  face  serious  domestic  problems  of 
long  standing  that  must  t)e  solved  before  we  can  hope  for  j^r- 
m&nent  prosperity.  Now.  more  tlian  ever  before,  it  Is  important 
that  every  citizen  Interest  himself  or  herself  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Oovemment— National,  State,  and  local.  Recently.  I  asked  sercral 
persons  this  question.  "If  Congrress  would  enact  Ju«t  the  legislation 
you  want,  what  would  you  ask  for  at  this  time?"  Perhaps  some 
of  my  listeners  will  write  and  tell  me  Just  what  they  would  like 
to  have  the  present  Congress  do  to  bring  alx>ut  recovery. 

The  real  Interest  In  the  convening  of  a  new  session  of  Conpress 
Is  usually  the  President's  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  de- 
livered In  person  by  the  President  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate 
and  House  This  year  the  message  was  delivered  on  Januar>'  3. 
It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  both  political  parties  with  whom  I  have  talked  that  the 
President's  message  this  year  was  disappointing  and,  possibly, 
misleading.  Disappointing  because  it  showed  no  reversal  of  the' 
administration's  spending  prt)gnim  and  misleading  because  a  cas- 
ual reading  would  indicate  some  anticipated  decrease  In  the 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.  This  message  differed  from  any 
other  message  President  Roosevelt  has  delivered  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  as  there  was.  for  the  first  time,  no  promise  of  a  bal- 
anced Bxidget:  there  were  no  threats  against  any  group  of  our 
citlaens.    In  fact.  Instead  of  discussing  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
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poMlbly  offering  a  solution  for  eom*  of  mir  prohlem*,  most  of  ths 
mewiniin  was  devoted  to  a  dlncuiMlan  of  affnird  m  othrr  jmrts  of 
ths  world  The  Prrsldrnt  ststert  thst  ws  could  tuM  rxpert  pros- 
perity here  while  rxinting  conditions  prevailed  m  K\tn)pe  'Ilils 
ktairment,  whila  true,  was  intersstlng  In  view  of  the  rnmpniKn 
speech  mnde  by  Prealdent  HooHevsIt  In  10^3  At  that  time  ths 
"ktnrar  Hoover"  cnmpitign  wan  under  way  und  CaDiUdutfl  Ilousevelt 
would  not  admit  that  ths  1030  depression  wa«  luruely  duo  to  » 
Ksnrrnl  world-wide  economic  rollapss, 

At  beat,  the  PteNldent'a  Dudget  message  cnn  only  he  a  rrtiess  at 
the  nmoiiMt  of  money  he  think*  the  Oovemment  will  upend  and 
the  timount  of  income  from  all  possible  (K)urces  ThU  year  the 
Preaukiit  1ms  guessed  thrit  the  Federal  Oovemment  run  operate 
on  a  Budk'et  of  •9,000.000.000,  Including  old-aue  penhlon  pay- 
ments. The  President  guesses  the  Income  to  be  about  nve  and 
one-half  billion  Uollurs.  If  this  guess  proves  correct,  it  will  mean 
an  mcrea-v;  In  the  Oovemment  lucomo  of  abovit  $400,000,000,  In 
the  past  7  years  the  President's  guesses  both  as  to  income  and 
expenditures  have  been  rather  poor.  In  fact,  the  admlnlKiratlon 
has  spent  anywhere  from  three  hundred  million  to  tliree  billion 
dollars  more  than  was  puessed  in  the  various  Budget  messa^jes. 

If  the  Congress  follows  every  recommendation  of  the  President 
contained  in  the  1940  Budget  message,  the  national  debt  will  be 
within  $61,000  000  of  the  debt  limit  set  many  years  ago  at 
$45  000  000,000.  In  order  not  to  exceed  the  debt  limit  of  $45,- 
000,000.000.  the  President  points  out  that  It  will  be  necessary  to 
collect  $460000000  In  adltlonal  new  taxes.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  take  1700.000000  from  some  of  the  Government 
lending  corporations  now  In  existence.  This  means  a  use  of 
$700,000,000  say.  for  example,  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and.  In  Itself,  is  misleading  and  does  not  bring  the 
Government  any  nearer  to  living  within  its  income.  It  is  exactly 
the  same,  for  example,  as  a  man  who.  having  an  income  of 
$2,000  and.  in  a  given  year.  sp>ends  $3,100.  but  who  had  cashed  a 
thousand-dollar  bond  he  had  tucked  away  for  his  old  age.  Cer- 
tainly, fitich  a  man  could  not  claim  that  he  had  only  gone  $100  In 
the  "red.  "  As  a  mattrr  of  fact,  I  believe  everyone  will  agree  that 
that  man  was  worse  otf  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  having  spent  his 
$1  000  reserve. 

Many  columns  have  been  written  about  the  need  of  balancing 
the  Budget  Everyone  who  has  given  any  serious  thought  to  the 
subject  realizes  that  tlie  Budget  cannot  be  balanced  tills  year  or 
next.  We  gradually  Increase  Government  spending  from  $3,500.- 
000.000  to  $10,000,000,000  a  year.  There  must  be  a  tapering  off 
In  the  deficit  and  a  gradual  Increase  in  tax  income  as  business 
responds  to  the  effort  toward  restoration  of  a  sound   fiscal  policy. 

The  Budget  of  llie  United  States  is  not  going  to  be  balanced 
until  deiinue  control  of  all  appropriations  lias  been  restored  to 
Congress. 

There  mu,":t  be  no  more  blank  checks  l<:sued  by  Congress  to 
either  the  President  or  to  any  of  the  30  or  more  Government 
owned  corporations.  At  the  present  time  no  one  really  knows 
how  much  of  the  contingent  liabilities  carried  in  the  Budget 
the  Treasury  will  have  to  i>e  called  upon  to  make  good.  Last 
year,  for  example,  the  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation  came 
before  the  Apj  roprlatlons  Committee  and  said  our  capital  is  im- 
paired to  the  extent  of  $119  000.000.  Congress  had  no  choice  but 
to  make  good  the  Impairment.  It  Is  known  that  many  of  the 
water- works  bonds  held  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion are  in  default.  Example  after  example  can  be  cited  where 
Congress  has  refused  to  appropriate  money  for  a  given  project, 
only  to  find  out  that  in  a  short  time  the  project  was  under  way 
with  funds  from  one  of  the  numerous  independent  corporations 
or  from  the  relief  set-ups. 

We  know  now  that  the  Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation  has 
had  tremendous  losses  wlilch  some  day  will  be  paid  lor  out  of 
the  Treasury'. 

•  It  is  a  safe  guess  that  if  the  whole  truth  were  known,  our 
national  debt  Is  at  this  minute  over  $45.000  000,000, 

The  President  is  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  continual  deficit 
El>ending  year  after  year.  In  his  Budget  message  to  the  Congress 
In  1933,  speaking  of  the  unbalanced  Budget  and  deficit  financing, 
he  said:  'With  the  utmost  seriousness  I  point  out  to  the  Congress 
the  profound  effect  of  this  fact  upon  our  national  economy.  It 
has  contributed  to  the  recent  collapse  of  our  banking  structure. 
It  has  accenluaLcd  the  stagnation  of  the  economic  life  of  our 
people.  It  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Our 
Government's  house  Is  not  in  order,  and  for  many  reasons  no 
effective  action  has  been  taken  to  restore  It  to  order.  Upon  the 
unimpaired  credit  of  the  United  States  Government  rest  the 
safety  of  deposits,  the  security  of  iiiBurance  policies,  the  activity 
of  industrial  enterprises,  the  value  of  our  agricultural  products, 
and  the  availability  of  employment.  The  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government"  definitely  affects  these  fundamental  human 
values  It  therefore  becomes  our  first  concern  to  make  secure  the 
foundation.  National  recovery  depends  upon  It.  Too  often  in 
recent  history  liberal  governments  have  been  wrecked  on  rocks  of 
loo=e  fiscal  policy.  We  must  avoid  this  danger.  It  is  too  late  for 
a  leisurely  approach  to  this  problem.  We  must  not  wait  to  act 
several   months  hence." 

That  Is,  I  remind  you,  what  President  Roosevelt  said  In  1933. 
Of  course,  if  we  take  seriously  a  part  of  the  President's  Jackson 
Day  speech  delivered  In  Washington  just  recently  in  which  he 
said  tliat  there  was  really  a  lot  of  fun  In  his  job  since  he  had 
learned  not  to  worry,  we  have  cause  for  alarm,  and  it  is  certainly 


Imperative  thst  we  move  In  the  dlrertlnn  mitllnert  In  hi*  ^0^% 
Kpeerh  when  wr  rrallw  that  we  hnve  addfd  at  Ii'B'.t  $3ft  (KM)  000  y<X) 
Ui  thr  nutionnl  debt  nince  the  Hlutemanl  Just  quoted  wt»s  made  to 
Con»?rp(»i»  by  the  I'rcMtdent. 

Ju»t  no  thrre  are  part*  of  the  New  Deal  program  that  are  good 
and  Rhould  Im*  mniliiur*!,  there  ore  unne  recommrndutionH  in  ihw 
Premdriii'ii  meMtnttte  which  *>tiould  br  (ollowed  and  I  am  happy 
to  kuy  that  Menil>erii  nt  the  ll>iu»e  of  both  poliiicui  parltKS  are 
unxi(jui«  to  curry  out  any  sound  cconon)y  pronrum 

In  thiH  yrar'N  lludui'l  mcMiaRe  wn  nKHin  find  the  use  of  the 
word  'inventnieiit  in  connertion  with  tiovernment  i>|N*ndiiiR.  Just 
how  m(jiiev  cpint  lor  i>ioviding  wurk  relief,  much  hh  ii  n»U;ht  bo 
needed  but  fruin  which  there  Lh  no  return,  can  be  termed  "invest- 
ment"  iH  beyond  me. 

I  want  to  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  Item  in  this 
year's  Budget  amounting  to  $1,100  000.000  for  IntercNt  on  the 
public  debt.  The  Prchldent  quite  correctly  pointed  out  that  this 
Item  could  not  be  reduced,  but  said  we  should  remember  that 
the  rate  of  Inlereht  paid  by  the  Government  Is  today  one-third 
lower  than  It  was  In  1929.  The  average  Interest  rate  paid  on 
the  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  i929  was  3.9  jjercent;  the 
present  computed  rate  is  26  percent.  A  hasty  reading  of  this 
quotation  might  Indicate  an  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the 
adminli.tratlo'i.  but  It  Is  Interestng*  to  -recall  tliat  the  taxpayers 
of  tiie  country  are  suffering  from  this  redvictton  In  Interest  rale 
on  Government  obligations.  At  the  present  time  71  porcent  of  the 
American  people's  money  on  deposit  in  hanks  Is  invested  in 
Government  bonds,  and  60  percent  of  the  bank  earnings  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  Government  bonds.  These  figures  sup- 
port of  the  statement  recently  made  by  the  bank  commissioner  of 
Connecticut  to  the  effect  that  the  New  Deal  administration  was 
respf.nsible  for  the  low  interest  return  to  bank  tiepositors.  This 
reduction  of  interest  is  ftlt  by  every  citizen  who  has  a  savings- 
bunk  account  or  even  a  small  life-insurance  polioy.  and  works 
a  hard.shlp.  particularly  on  tliose  of  our  elderly  citizens  who  had 
retired  secure  in  the  thought  Ihat  through  their  existing  rates 
of  interest  they  were  adequately  provided  for  diuing  their  remain- 
ing years. 

Unusually  low  Interest  rates  are  not,  in  themselves,  a  blessing. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  while  this  year  we  are  spending  $1,100,000,003 
as  interest  payment  on  our  national  debt,  in  1926.  v.  1th  the  higher 
interest  rate,  this  item  In  the  Budget  amounted  to  only  $836,- 
000,000.  which  means  we  will  pay  $264  000,000  more  on  our  In- 
terest Indebtedness  this  year  than  in  1926,  and  this  yeai  s  interest 
charge  is  up  $50,000,000  above  last  year. 

In  discu.ssing  tills  question  of  balancing  the  Budget  we  often 
hear  it  said  that  the  unemployed  must  be  cared  for  and  that  our 
people  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  social  security.  Both  of 
these  statements  are  true.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  our  citizens  object 
to  spending  money  for  needed  relief,  but  there  are  many  items 
in  the  Budget  that  could  he  reduced  or  wiped  out  completely 
without  causing  hardsliip  to  anyone.  We  are  not  going  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  Budget  until  the  President  and  the  Congress 
Indicate  a  real  desire  and  willingness  to  balance  the  Budget. 
We  can  certainly  start  now  by  cutting  out  every  unnecessary 
expense.  I  am  reminded  of  my  first  employer,  a  man  pretty 
well  along  In  years  and  very  comfortably  situated  financially. 
He  was  owner  of  a  substantial  hardware  and  mill  supply  busi- 
ness that  occupied  a  five-story  building  In  the  city  of  Law- 
rence, Mass.  It  was  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  that  man  walk 
through  some  of  the  upper  fioors  of  tlie  building  turning  out 
electric  lights  that  were  not  being  used.  I  am  not  advocating 
that  our  Government  employees  spend  their  tim-e  turning  out 
liglits,  but  even  the  turning  out  of  lights  would  be  more  produc- 
tive tlian  a  lot  of  what  they  are  doing  at  that, 

I  was  Interested  a  few  days  ago  in  securing  a  copy  of  the  1926 
Budget  of  the  Federal  Government,  Because  of  certain  reorgani- 
zation niea-sures  and  the  transferring  of  functions  from  one  gov- 
ernmental oepartment  to  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  fair 
comparison  of  many  of  the  departments  but  wo  can  do  so  in  two 
or  three  caws.  Let's  take,  for  example,  the  President's  own  de- 
partment, listed  in  the  Budget  as  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  In  the  1926  Budget  Congre:^  appropriated  $439,960, 
while  In  the  1941  Budget  the  President  a.sks  for  $3,471,250.  an 
Increase  of  $3,031,290.  In  the  matter  of  White  House  salaries, 
including  tlie  President's  own  salary  which  has  not  been  increased 
since  1926,  we  find  an  expenditure  for  1941  of  $222,800  as  against 
$92  260  in  1926,  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  six  assistants 
made  pas.slble  under  the  reorganization  bill  enacted  by  the  last 
session  of  Congress  which  was  supposedly  to  bring  about  economy 
in  the  Government,  It  is  not  only  the  six  assistants  at  a  salary 
of  $10  000  each,  but  the  three  or  four  secretaries  provided  for  the 
new  as.'^istants.  Another  item  in  the  Budget  that  is  subject  to 
fair  comparison  is  that  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  1928 
we  appropriated  a  total  of  $997,000  for  salary  expenses,  printing 
and  binding.  In  the  1941  Budget  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
including  the  same  Items  of  salary  expenses,  printing  and  binding, 
we  find  an  appropriation  of  $5,295  000,  The  Budget  Account  re- 
quires each  department,  in  submitting  its  budget,  to  list  sepa- 
rately the  items  of  printing  and  binding.  In  the  Civil  Ser^'lce 
Commission  again,  for  example,  we  will  spend  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  1941.  $170,000  for  printing  and  binding  as  against  $58  000  for  the 
same  items  in  1926,  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  printing 
and  binding  in  1926.  spent  $738,000,  while  In  1941  the  Budget  will 
amount  to  $1,586,000  for  this  item.     I  could  spend  the  remainder 
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of  thla  broadcast  prrlod  cJtinjf  examples  of  tremcndcus  Increases 
In  the  so-called  routine  funciicns  of  the  Government.  Millions 
could  be  saved  on  the  item  of  printing  and  binding  alone  It  is  no 
t^cTvi  that  tons  ar.d  t<  rvs  of  printed  matter  from  the  various 
bureaus  are  de>lro:,e<1  or  sold  for  waste  paper  every  year.  Millions 
axe  wafited  In  pri-parlnt?  e».pen.«!ve  lithographed  propaganda  docu- 
ments. It  Us  in  this  classlflcatlcn  that  real  savings  could  be  made, 
because  no  one  ob]ects  to  the  expense  involved  In  sending  out 
wcrth-while  Department  of  A^rlcul'-ure  bulletins  or  pamphlets  from 
the  Trea«ur>-  Departaicnt  or  Department  of  Commerce  which  are 
of  value  to  »t  many  cf  our  citizens. 

The  coat  of  providing?  for  national  defen.?e  ha.s  been  Increa.'slng 
year  after  >ear  since  19::3.  A  good  deal  of  this  Increase  has  b«en 
JusllhMl  with  the  world  either  liivoivcd  In  war  or  threats  of  war; 
no  mtell)(;ent  per  on  wants  our  Government  to  bury  It."  head  In 
Xh"  saixl  and  neglect  to  provide  an  adequate  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Ci)rps,  and  air  tervlcc  capable  of  protecting  our  own  terrltor>'. 
This  year  naticual-defcn.-e  items  call  for  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  Budget  tlian  ever  t)cfore 

With  the  vote  on  the  emert^ency  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
for  the  tiscsil  year  1»40.  Congress  was  faced  with  the  opening  wedge 
In  the  extensive  defense  prtgram  planned  for  this  session  by  the 
atlminl-stratlon  You  will  recall  that  in  September,  a  few  days 
.  before  the  opening  of  the  special  session,  the  Presid'Mit  took  advan- 
tage of  his  emergency  powers  and  authcrl74?d  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  for  defense  purposes  Certainly  at  that  time  there 
was  no  emergency  with  respect  to  our  defense  system  so  crcat  that 
U  could  not  have  watted  for  a  few  days  until  the  convening  of 
Congress.  And  ytt  by  Executive  order,  and  wlthcut  the  approval 
of  Congress,  the  President  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $2C7  000,- 
000  of  our  mon<«y  This  action,  and  the  very  dictatorial  manner 
In  which  It  was  performed,  secmrd  to  Indicate  the  Pttitude  of  the 
administration  toward  the  expan^kn  of  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram. In  the  llgh*  of  this  "curtain  ralsor"  was  !t  any  wonder 
tbat  th»  1941  Budget  shoiUd  include  almost  «2.000.000,000  for 
lUitlonal  defense? 

Before  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  national  defense.  It 
might  be  well  for  nie  to  reiterate  my  position  on  the  qurstion. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  an  "adequate  naMonal  defen.se" — 
a  much-tised  but  apt  catch  phra5e.  I  have  said  before,  and  I 
repeat:  I  approve  of  a  defense  program  to  In.sure  the  safety  of  otir 
ccuntr>-.  But  fr  iltly.  with  the  presentation  of  a  $2000.000000 
Item  In  the  Budget  for  defense  I  am  Inclined  to  feel  that  we  face 
•  very  real  danger  in  o.erexpanslon  of  dcfcn.se  measures  I  have 
no  frnr  of  rur  being  abic  to  provide  and  maintain  an  adequate 
nattomd  defen:se,  but  I  do  fear  that,  wlih  the  public  sentiment 
stror.g  fcr  tuch  a  program  and  the  New  Dral.  as  ever  eager  to 
sp<-nd.  we  shnll  go  beyond  reasonable  bounds.  Certainly  no  one 
can  deny  th.^t  a  nation  Is  strong  In  exact  ratio  to  Its  economic 
soundness.  We  can  go  on  with  a  magnihcently  conceived  defense 
program,  building  more  planes,  more  guns,  and  more  battleships, 
but  if  the  realization  of  this  program  means  an  ever-mounting 
public  debt  and  burden,  our  entire  economic  structure  will  col- 
lapoe  If  we  have  a  dangerous  crack  in  our  defense  armor  it  Is  o\ir 
huge  national  debt  and  unsound  flscnl  policy  As  a  Btartllng  exam- 
ple we  have  only  to  glance  at  Germany.  For  the  past  few  years 
the  Reich  haa  been  pledged  to  a  propram  of  8te<«>l.  All  normal 
social  and  economic  functions  of  Ooveriunent  have  been  suspended 
for  the  advancement  of  a  program  to  make  Germany  strong  In 
arms.  And  now,  at  last,  we  see  Germany  at  war.  stattsticallv  ter- 
rifying and  formidible  in  terms  of  planes,  tanks,  submarines,  and 
guns,  but  economically  weak,  her  people  rationed,  not  only  on  the 
necesslUes  of  sustenance  but  completely  rationed  as  reg;irds  food. 
clothing,  fuel.  paptT.  metals,  etc  The  economic  Impotence  brought 
on  by  .'^uch  a  pn  gram  Is  almost  too  obvlotis  to  be  impre.^lve. 

Let  u»  glance  at  this  •2,000  000.000  defense  Budget  and  see  what 
we  will  get  fur  our  money.  Th.^  Army  plans  to  spend  Its  »900.000.- 
000  as  follows:  The  enliated  streugth  rises  by  n.3'>3  to  a  total  of 
227  334;  officer  strength  will  rl.<e  by  379  to  a  total  of  13.831.  The 
Reserve  Cuips  Is  to  be  enlarged;  tlie  Air  Reserve  will  be  almost 
'doubled,  and  the  National  Guard  will  rise  to  an  enlisted  strength 
oX  235.000  men  Field  armies  are  to  be  trained  21  days  instead  of 
the  ustuJ  14  days,  while  the  National  Guard  will  ha\e  21  training 
days  as  against  15  form.^rly,  with  60  armory  drills  instead  of  48. 
There  will  be  a  new  air  base  at  Anchorage.  Alaska,  and  a  third  set 
of  locks  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Provision  Is  made  for  the  malnte- 
iwince  and  replacement  of  an  air  force  of  5.500  planes.  Etiuca- 
tlonal  orders  and  equipment  such  as  gaji  ma.=lcs.  antiaircraft  guns, 
etc..  will  also  be  Included  to  the  amour.t  of  79  millicns.  So  mucii 
for  the  Armys  tdOO.000.000. 

The  Navy.  u:>dcr  tins  defense  program,  will  spend  •  1.1 00.000,000. 
For  that  sum  we  will  see  an  Increase  of  5J250.  or  a  total  of  150250 
eiiliited  men.  It  might  Interts*  you  to  know  that  Britain  and 
France,  both  cf  whom  are  Involved  in  war.  operate  their  naval  vessels 
With  crews  25  percent  smaller  than  wo  provide  for  ov;r  peiicet.me 
Navy.  Atlde  from  ships  already  on  the  way,  2  battleships,  1  aircraft 
carrier.  2  cruisers.  8  tlestrcjers.  6  submarines.  4  tenders,  and  1  mine 
■weeper  will  t)e  ccnstrucud  Guam  will  get  four  miiiion.  pcsslbly 
the  first  step  in  the  two  hundred  aiid  flfiy  million  develcpment  cf 
tills  Island  as  a  naval  base,  and  Wako  Island  will  be  improved.  Naval 
planes  will  take  S30.000.COD  mere.  Ai:d.  so  to  gUnce  back  to  the 
past  3  years,  wah  one  blllun  spent  fcr  defense  in  1938.  one  and  one- 
half  billion  spent  In  1939.  and  two  billion  proposed  f»jr  1941,  our  total 
dcfen.n*  bill  for  3  years  is  lour  and  ou«-half  billion,  or  what  I  would 
cois-cer  more  than  adequate  defense  extendi tiu'es. 

Thes-  pl.'.ns.  to  b,-  carried  cut  under  the  $2.000. OOO.COO  flgtire  for 
1941,  ui  some  instances  have  merit,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  program 


Is  of  Importance  as  Indicating  a  reversal  of  the  long -established 
policy  of  our  Government  with  regard  to  its  armed  forces  Pre- 
vlctisJy  our  defen.'^e  programs  have  been  built  around  the  basic  idea 
of  a  small  staiiding  Army  for  cbvlous  reasons.  The  maintenance 
cost  of  a  large  stimdlng  force  Is  tremendous.  Therefor,-'  it  would 
seem  that  under  the  1941  defense  program  the  most  laudable  feature 
Is  the  provision  for  the  increase  in  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserve  forces.  These  forces  can  be  Increased,  training  can  be  In- 
tensified, and  pfnclency  stepped  up  without  a  necessary  increase  in 
the  enlisted  forces  cf  the  Regular  Army,  with  their  accompanying 
maintenance  costs. 

As  regards  the  proposed  Increase  of  the  naval  strength  In  tonnage, 
perhaps  the  test  proof  cf  the  unsoundness  of  the  proposed  expansion 
in  that  quarter  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  chairmen  cf  the 
two  ccnsresslcnnl  Committees  en  Naval  Affairs— Mr.  Walsh  in  the 
Senate  and  Mr  Vinson  In  the  House — cannot  apree  on  how  much 
of  the  naval  construction  for  which  money  has  been  appropriated 
Is  either  under  way  or  completed  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
several  ships  still  on  paper,  authorized  but  net  yet  appropriated 
fcr,  which  will  bring  cur  lleet  to  an  Increased  strength,  and  it  might 
be  well  to  find  out  where  we  stand  before  we  plan  more  ccnsiruc- 
tion.  Secondly,  th:-  recent  proposals  to  build  superbattle«hlps  of 
fifty  or  seventy-five  thousand  tons  are  certainly  proposals  which  need 
more  practlCTl  backing  than  vie  have  had  as  yet.  The  present  con- 
flict at  sea  t>etween  Germany  and  Great  Britain  has  not  shewn  to 
any  very  satlsfactcrj-  decree  the  superiority  of  large  craft  over  smaller 
ones,  and  it  Is  do'.ibtful  If  battleships  today  can  long  survive  the 
Increa.  lug  threat  cf  aircraft.  Thirdly,  battleships  of  all  types  are 
tremendously  expensive  to  maintain  and  may  become  quickly  of 
little  value  if  bombing  efTicienry  continues  to  improve. 

This  last  polrt  brings  us  to  a  very  vital  factor  in  the  $2,000  000  000 
defense  phm.  It  Is  the  factor  of  continued  expenditure,  the  main- 
tenrtnce  cost,  fcr  this  $2,000.000  000  force.  Under  the  usual  admin- 
istrative procedure.  It  Is  part  of  the  strategy  to  con.sider  the  1941 
defense  Item  of  "only  two  billion"  as  a  final  item,  a  total  cost,  so  to 
speak  But  If  the  American  public  Is  to  be  sold  such  a  plan.  It  Is 
being  sold  under  false  pretenses  for  the  program  under  considera- 
tion will  not  be  completed  nor  paid  for  In  any  one  year,  but  one 
which  will  cc^t  two  blHion  the  fir>-t  year  and  no  one  knows  how 
much  for  1941.  1942.  1943.  1944.  and  1945.  Men  In  arms,  training 
planes,  new  ba~i  s.  new  weapons — all  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
defense  scheme  make  constant  demands  on  the  Treasury  and  can 
soon  become,  as  in  Germany,  parasites  upon  the  public  purse 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  In  proposing  this  vast  detrvise 
program,  the  New  Deal  is  taking  advantage  of  public  sentiment. 
To  doubt  this  would  be  to  deny  the  Presidents  pride  in  his  sen.se 
of  timing  with  regard  to  other  questions  of  equal  import.  With 
spending  for  the  sake  of  spending  in  bad  favor  with  the  public,  with 
Internal  conditions  still  unimproved  in  a  Presidential  year.  It  Is 
only  to  be  expected  that  the  administration  should  make  every 
effort  to  hold  public  attention  to  a  matter  of  vital  Importiince  which 
has  been  broucrht  up  by  an  external  situation  If  this  Is  another 
New  Deal  method  of  "pump  priming  '  as  mir;ht  be  suspected,  we  had 
best  anal>-ze  it  very  closely  before  we  succumb  to  Its  persuasion. 
If  the  two  billion  for  defense  Is  to  be  regarded  as  a  New  Di-al  spend- 
Ine  acrency.  I  say  let  us  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  defense  of  otir 
shores  at  minimum  cost  and  spend  the  rest  on  the  human  equation 
and  relief. 

For  my  February  brrndca?t  I  hope  to  be  able  in  devote  the  full 
30  minutes  to  a  discussion  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act. 
The  Hou.-e  Ways  and  Means  Committee  opened  hearlnes  last  wi»ek 
to  determine  whether  or  not  this  act  should  be  continued  for  an- 
other 3  years.  Secretary  Hull  presented  a  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment to  the  CDmmittee.  urging  a  continuation  of  the  act  Other 
wttnes.ses  in  favor  of  the  trade  treaties  are  now  being  heard  and 
next  week  those  opposed  to  the  continuation  of  the  act  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  point  oi  view.  It  is  rather  dlfflcult 
to  get  a  true  picture  of  the  working  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty 
Act  as  the  chief  source  of  Information  is.  of  course,  the  State  Ds- 
partment.  and  that  Dtpartment  Is  committed  to  a  continuation  cf 
the  act  The  members  cf  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are 
anxious  to  hear  frcm  any  witness  who  has  a  particular  knov.'ledge  of 
the  subject.  If  any  of  my  listeners  deslie  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mit lee.  I  will  be  glad  to  arrange  an  appointraeat  for  them  if  they 
will  write  to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  might  pause  here  long  enough  to  again  remind  all  thofe  who 
write  to  me  on  the  different  legislative  subjects  to  be  sure  their 
name  and  address  are  plainly  written  on  the  letter  so  that  I  might 
reply  to  them 

C'.n^resfi  Is  new  working  on  a  study  of  the  routine  appropriation 
bill?.  14  In  number  After  these  appropriation  bills  have  passed 
the  C:;n5ress.  many  other  legislative  matters  of  Importance  will 
be  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  continuation  of  the  Trade  Treaty  Act.  it  Is 
eiq)ccted  that  amindments  to  the  Wagner  Act  will  be  proposed 
as  a  result  of  the  hearings  being  conducted  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  Investigate  the  working  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Bc^ard,  more  commonly  known  as  the  N  L.  R.  B  Most  of 
(.■UT  citizen.*  agree  that  the  Wagner  Act  should  be  amended,  while 
Just  a  year  ago  m.iiiy  people  were  demanding  that  Congress  vote 
aguliiit  any  and  all  ame:.dmcnts  to  the  Warner  Act.  Theso  same 
people  have  modified  their  demand  and  are  asking  that  Congress 
vote  against  any  amendment  that  would  weaken  the  declared 
purposes  of  the  act  I  see  no  danger  that  Conjircss  will  do  any- 
thing to  weaken  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Wagner  Act.  Em- 
ployers and  employees  are  both  anxious  to  have  the  act  amended 


in  such  a  way  that  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  negotiate 
through  leaders  of  Its  own  choosing  will  not  be  destroyed. 

Undoubtedly,  in  view  of  experiences,  amendments  will  also  be 
proposed  to  the  wage-hour  bill. 

Congress  will  very  >oon  be  called  on  to  make  an  appropriation 
to  continue  the  United  Slates  Housing  Authority  slum-clearance 
program. 

A  great  deal  of  time  will  undoubtedly  be  devoted  to  the  Walter- 
Logan  Act,  the  enactment  of  which  will  assist  many  who  have  been 
harassed  by  the  regulations  issued  by  various  governmental 
bureaus 

In  closing,  may  I  repeat  the  wish  exprecsed  In  my  opening  para- 
graph that  each  of  you  have  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 


Loan  to  Finland  Should  Be  Made  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

»  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  23, 1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives convened  on  January  3,  I  advocated  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  aid  Finland  in  defending  itself  against 
the  attack  by  powerful  and  ruthless  Russia's  communistic 
government.  I  indicated  then  and  I  repeat  now  that  Finland 
should  be  given  a  loan  or  credit  so  that  that  country  could 
purchase  thlng.s  necessary  to  carry  on  its  defense.  Delay  has 
followed.  Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
executive  or  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  should  act 
first.  Of  course,  we  must  act  through  the  Government 
agencies,  operated  by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Congress  ought  to  make  possible  the  exercise  of  that 
power  at  once,  either  by  making  a  loan  to  Finland  or  by  other 
effective  steps. 

Reports  indicate  that  opposition  to  the  propo.^ed  loan  has 
developed  on  the  ground  it  violates  the  neutrality  policy  and 
law  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  those  objec- 
tions. Communism  is  .seeking  to  dominate  the  countries  of 
the  world.  The  first  victim  of  the  brute  force  of  communistic 
Russia  is  to  be  Finland,  and  then  other  small  countries — 
Sweden,  Norway.  Denmark— are  to  be  new  victims  to  this  new 
doctrine  that  the  Communists  shall  rule  by  the  sword.  I 
repeat  that  Finland  is  fighting  the  battles  of  all  civilized 
countries.  I  see  no  violation  of  neutrality  when  the  is.sue  is 
one  against  communism.  The  proposition  is  well  put  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  January  20, 
wherein  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  loan  to  Finland  is  not  a  loan 
that  will  lead  this  country  to  enter  this  second  world  war  to 
protect  its  creditor  interests.  The  editorial  points  out  that  the 
loans  in  the  first  World  War  were  enormou.>  in  character,  and 
there  was  a  war  boom  which  encouraged  the  Allies'  point  of 
view  in  the  United  States. 

What  we  do  to  aid  Finland  now  may  mean  enormous  sav- 
ings to  this  country  in  the  years  to  come.  The  United  States 
cannot  escape  the  effects  of  a  world  struggle  where  com- 
munism is  opposed  to  countries  of  a  different  political 
philosophy.  We  can  do  no  less  than  our  neighbor  Canada, 
which  realizes  the  significance  of  the  Rassian  fight  against 
little  Finland.  I  note  in  a  recent  newspaper  account  from 
Winnipeg.  Canada,  regarding  oats  and  oat  products  in 
Canada  that  have  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  ship- 
ping the  same  to  Finland.  And  so  we  may  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  other  needed  materials  are  being  supplied.  It 
should  be  done. 

In  this  connection,  Russia  should  begin  to  have  proper 
attention.  Again,  I  suggest  that  we  can  do  no  less  than 
our  neighbor  Canada.  A  member  of  the  Canadian  Parha- 
ment  has  stated  that  the  sale  and  export  of  wheat  to  Russia 
from  Canada  should  be  stopped  because  such  procedure  is 
In  effect  giving  food  to  an  enemy.  He  concluded  his  inter- 
\'iew  by  saying  that  the  more  wheat  sent  to  Russia,  the  more 
of  Russia's  own  wheat  would  be  available  for  the  enemies 
cf  England. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  news  Items  relating  to  the  report 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  amounts 
to  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the  loan  to  Finland. 
This  is  a  peace  organization,  and  the  rep>ort  strongly  indi- 
cates that,  unless  help  is  given  by  the  United  States,  Finland 
will  suffer  defeat.  A  very  significant  quotation  from  the 
report  reads  as  follows: 

If  America  decides  to  do  nothing  [for  the  Finns],  then  the 
expectation  is  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  will  go  down  one 
by  one. 

This  is  no  lime.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  let  partisanship  influence 
us,  when  the  peace  and  future  happiness  of  the  world  Is  at 
stake.  We  want  to  see  Russia  defeated,  and  the  best  way  to 
bring  that  about  is  to  cease  friendly  gestures  and  furnish 
Scandinavia  what  they  need  to  make  sure  of  their  success. 


Testimonial  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  GANNETT 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
addre.=;s  by  Frank  Gannett  delivered  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
tendered  to  him  by  the  citizens  cf  Rochester.  N,  Y..  and 
distinguished  editors  of  the  country  at  the  Powers  Hotel, 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  January  16,  1940: 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  these  tributes  and  the  great  honor 
you  have  paid  me  tonight.  No  one  could  be  In  my  place  and 
not   be  profoundly  affected. 

Of  course,  you  make  me  happy.  It  would  be  gratifying  to 
anyone  to  receive  such  pral.se.  commendation,  and  applause.  To 
me  it  is  doubly  pleasing  because  it  comes  from  those  with  whom 
I  have  worked,  from  those  with  whom  I  have  been  a-sr^oclated. 
from  those  who  know  me  ixst,  from  my  own  fellow  townsmen. 
To  all  of  you  who  made  this  wonderful  dinner  possible,  I  owe 
my  sincere  thanks.  To  many  who  have  come  long  distances  for 
this  occasion,  I  am  particularly  grateful. 

Delighted  as  I  am  that  you  hold  me  In  such  esteem  and  high 
regard.  I  realize  my  own  shortcomings  and  have  my  own  natural 
doubts  whether  I  pcsslbly  merit  all  that  has  been  said  here 
ton  ght.  Furthermore,  you  malic  me  conscious  of  grave  responsi- 
bility. 

When  men  and  women  like  you  express  such  confidence  In  me, 
I  feel  I  must  do  my  very  best  in  every  act  and  deed  to  approach 
these   expectations. 

Naturally.  I  share  with  you  pride  In  the  city  of  Rochester,  In  my 
opinion,  the  finest  city  in  all  the  world.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  vi.sit  most  of  the  Important  cities  and  I  can  .say  truthfully 
that  I  know  of  none  superior  to  this  our  own  home  town,  as  a 
place  In  which  to  live  and  labor. 

I  count  It  a  most  fortunate  day  when  I  decided  to  make 
Rochester  my  home.  I  owe  much  to  Rochester,  my  home  city, 
and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  at  all  times  to  promote  Its  best 
Interests  and  the  well-being  of  all  Its  citizens. 

What  you  have  so  generously  said  here  tonight  and  what  others 
in  all  parts  of  the  country — indeed  more  than  10,000  citizens  have 
written  me — Is  more  than  a  gratifying  tribute — It  Is  a  call  to 
action. 

Men  and  women  high  In  the  Republican  Party,  leaders  In  all 
walks  of  life,  in  education,  labor  organizations,  in  farm  organiza- 
tions, in  business  and  the  profes-sions.  have  lirged  me  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  for  President. 

There  is  no  room  in  the  ranks,  or  at  the  top,  for  any  man's 
personal  ambitions. 

We  are  in  one  of  the  moet  critical  periods  in  our  Nation's  history. 
What  course  we  take  In  the  next  few  months  may  determine  th« 
future  of  America. 

Shall  we  protect  and  pre.serve  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment and  its  system  of  private  enterprl.se? 

Shall  we  maintain  the  American  way  of  life,  with  progressive 
reform  that  Is  constructive  and  healing? 

Shall  we  re.=pect  the  right  of  the  individual — his  right  to  be  the 
master,  not  the  .servant,  of  his  government? 

Or  shall  we  Flip,  as  we  have  been  slipping,  further  and  faster 
toward  one-man  government — toward  complete  submerging  of  tb« 
Individual  and  his  right  to  be  a  free  man? 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


I*t  us  makp  no  mistake  about  It  If  the  New  Deal  had  gone. 
unbridled,  down  the  read  President  Roosevelt  started  us  on  3  years 
ago.  we  should  have  nothing  leJt  ttxliiy  but  the  empty  form  of 
constitutional  demcfracy  The  substance  would  be  gone  with  the 
wind.  Why.  Just  think  of  it.  Mr  Rooaevelfs  crltjmal  executive 
reor^nlzatlon  bill  would  have  given  hun.  or  any  succefs.sor,  power 
even  to  abolish  the  ofTlce  of  the  President,  or  change  ll«  name  and 
alter  lt«  functions  It  would  have  allowed  him  to  annul  laws 
passed  by  Congress  ThI.-,  t<Ki  wa.'<  In  that  original  bill  And  that 
la  but  a  sample  of  what  ihv  New  Dealers  set  out  to  do — to  your 
country  and  mine. 

I>et  lu  remember  there  wa«  little  real  freedom  In  the  world  — 
political  or  rehgiouv  until  our  Constitution  was  adopted  And 
there  U  Utile  chance  that  freedom  can  survive  If  the  principles 
WTltt«h  Into  our  charter  of  freedom  are  abandoned.  Unless  we 
fight  to  maintain  those  principles,  unlese  we  stop  the  destruction 
of  private  enterpri.<!e.  unlet-a  we  put  an  end  to  the  New  Dealers' 
Insidious  creeping  accumulation  of  pxjwer  over  our  lives,  the  black- 
out of  liberty  will  come  to  America  as  «urely  as  It  came  to  the 
dictator-ridden  countries  of   Europe 

Because  I  have  .«;een  people  living  under  nazl-ism.  fa.sclsm.  com- 
munism. I  know  what  it  means  to  be  deprived  of  the  precious  lib- 
erties guaranteed  by  our  Constitution.  You  can't  ptisslbly  realize 
what  condltlon.5  are  In  those  dlctator-rldden  countries  until  you 
»ee  them  in  all  their  horrors:  then  you  would  know  that  anyone 
who  has  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  our  country  would  find  life  In  a 
totalitarian  state  not  worth  living. 

Because  I  have  .s.  en  the  terrors  of  dictatorship  and  studied  the 
encroachment  of  tyranny  upon  the  liberties  of  the  F>eople  in  Europe. 
I  long  ago  pledged  myself  to  do  all  In  my  pc:)wer  to  protect  our 
country  from  the  same  fate  I  have  devoted  myself  to  fighting  all 
attempts  to  weaken  the  safegtiards  of  our  democracy 

By  arousing  the  public  to  support  patriotic  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, we  were  able  to  defeat  the  New  Deal's  four  major  as- 
saults on  the  foundations  of  our  constitutional  system  They  were 
four  camouflaged  grabs  for  dictatorial  power. 

Court  packing  wore  the  dl^pulse  of  "reform":  Government  reor- 
ganization, the  mask  of  "efficiency."  The  un-American  "purge." 
howe\'er.  was  Just  plain  New  Deal  vtndlctiveness.  The  political 
lendlng-spendlng  spree  was  dressed  up  a.s  the  "Spirit  of  Benevo- 
lence ■■  All  were  frauds  Thank  Ood.  the  American  people  saw 
through  them  in  time  to  defeat  all  four  of  them 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  part  in  all  these  victories.  They  re- 
newed everybody's  confidence  in  government  by  the  people. 

But  the  new  dealers  proclaim  their  purpose  to  continue  their 
policies  Their  plans  are  Just  as  d-ingerous  as  their  performances. 
New  dealers  do  not  believe  in  private  enterprise  They  will  con- 
tinue to  substitute  for  It  their  planned  economy-^  lime-worn 
discredited  failure 

The  only  way  to  stop  them  is  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Our  form  of  government  will  be  menaced  until  the  New  Deal  and 
It.^  theorists  are  cleaned  out.  root  and  branch 

But  rooting  them  out  is  not  enough  We  must  plant  again  and 
ctiltivate  the  abundant  fruits  of  private  enterpri.se  Dictators  rise 
out  of  the  suffering  that  comes  from  economic  disorganization.  We 
in  America  shall  not  be  safe  until  we  correct  the  economic  condi- 
tions which  breed  dl-sccntent  and  revolution. 

We  can  have  recovery  and  good  times. 

We  can  have  Jobs  for  all  willing  workers — and  relief  for  the  un- 
fortunate. 

We  know  how  to  do  something  more  for  the  poor  than  talk  about 
them,  and  something  better  for  the  unemployed  than  putting  them 
en  the  dole 

We  can  create  opportunity  for  3routh  and  relnspirc  youth  with 
ambition  and  hope 

We  can  assure  farmers  a  decent  income  without  making  them 
replmented  wards  of  the  state 

We  can  revive  initiative,  thrift,  expansion   and  development. 

We  can   have  SRain  a  dynamic,   surging   America. 

We  have  endured  7  years  of  failure  In  the  place  of  the  New 
Deal  theorists  wc  want  men  and  women  who  are  products  of  the 
private-enterprise  system,  who  Ijeileve  In  It  becaiise  they  under- 
stand what  it  is  and  what  makes  It  work. 

The  Nation  cannot  exist  half  collectivlst  and  half  private  enter- 
prise The  country  cannot  carry  a  burden  of  crooked  yardsticks,  a 
back-brr aking  weight  of  taxes,  motmtlng  debt,  and  an  ever-growing 
load  of  bureaucrat.s — and  still  carry  on 

We  cannot  expect  prosperity  unless  we  give  the  constructive  eco- 
ncmlc  forces  of  the  country  a  chance  to  function;  until  we  stop 
tr>ing  to  run  everything  and  everybody  from  Washington.  Then, 
and  then  only,  can  we  put  idle  men  and  idle  money  back  to  work. 
We  can  then  stop  pUln^  up  debt.  We  can  then  restore  national 
Inccmo  so  as  to  balance  both  private  and  public  budgets  and  pro- 
duce sfurpluses  that  will  give  real  abundance  to  all — not  the 
poverty  of  the  New  Deal. 

Under  our  Constittitlon.  with  Its  systcni  of  free  enterprise  In 
150  yearn  this  country  achieved  more  progress  in  every  line  of 
activity,  raised  higher  the  standard  of  living,  provided  more  liberty 
and  happiness  than  ever  existed  In  all  the  preceding  countless 
centuries  Under  cur  fo.-m  of  government  this  Nation  grew  great 
and  strong  We  must  cling  to  it  and  protect  it  from  all  attempts 
to  substitute  nazi-lsm.  fascism,  communism,  new  deallsm,  or  any 
other  "ism."     There  must  t>e  no  substitute  for  Americanism 

So  long  an  the  present  administration  remains  In  power  it  will 
continue  to  menace  democracy  and  constitutional  government,  even 
though  it  continues  to  praise  It.     Tlie  only  way  to  put  an  end  to 


the*e  assaults  on  our  democratic  system  of  government  and  a\'J 
economic  system  of  free  enterprise  Is  to  drive  from  power  those 
who  are  responsible  for  these  attacks. 

Toward  that  end  I  will  assume  any  task  assigned  to  me  I  know 
that  nrUllions  of  citizens  like  you.  who  cherish  the  rich  heritage 
our  fathers  gave  us.  will  fight  to  preserve  it.  but  they  must  have 
experienced  and  competent  leadership.  All  who  believe  as  we  do 
must  go  forward  together 

We  enter  this  flght  with  complete  confidence  We  have  turned 
back  the  new  dealers  in  their  most  dangerous  assaults  on  the 
safeguards  of  our  liberty  By  the  same  methods  of  arousing  people 
to  action,  we  can  bring  back  and  preserve  democracy,  along  with 
prosperity  We  can  bring  t>ack  the  nile  of  common  8en.«e.  We 
can  br.ng  Justice  and  opportunity  for  all  who  work  with  hand  or 
brain,  whether  on  the  farm.  In  the  factory,  the  store,  the  cfBce. 
or  the  home. 

We  can  stop  promoting  class  hatred  for  political  purposes. 

We  can  stop  fostering  costly  strife  between  employer  and 
employee. 

We  can  end  a  foreign  policy  that  swings  from  month  to  month 
between  war  talk  and  pacifism.  We  can  keep  our  country  cut  of 
foreign  entanglemtnts  that  lead  to  war. 

We  can  premise  every  mother  and  father  that  their  sons  will 
not  have  to  take  up  arms  for  a  foreign  cause  In  a  foreign  country. 
We  must  keep  cut  of  war. 

By  making  democracy  work  In  America,  we  can  help  to  restore 
peace  to  the  world  So  shall  we  renew  faith  in  the  ideals  of  true 
llbtralUm 

I  realize  what  it  means  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President — what  It  means  In  responsibility,  in 
hard  work.  In  .sacrifice  Yet  it  is  a  call  to  duty  that  no  citizen  can 
Ignore.  My  answer  Is  yes.  If  mine  is  the  task  of  leadership.  I  will 
lead — to  the  very  best  of  my  ability.  If  it  is  to  follow,  to  fight  in 
the  ranks,  as  I  have  fought,  there  you  will  find  me — fighting. 

We  have  won  on  every  Issue  where  we  have  aroused  the  people 
to  realize  Just  where  the  New  Deal  Is  leading  us.  We  can  win 
again     We  must  win. 

Let  lis  t)egin  now  a  new  march  of  victory  and  progress  for 
America,  making  sure  that  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  " 


What  Democracy  Means 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  GURNEY.     Mr.  President,  under  permission  granted 
me.  I  present  for  printing  in  the  Record  a  speech  deLvered 
by  Senator  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  the  Westminster 
College  Political  Forum,  Fulton,  Mo..  Tuesday,  January  16 
1940. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

The  fundamental  test  of  any  government  Is  the  value  which  It 
places  upon  the  human  soul  The  totalitarian  slate — whether 
Communist.  Nazi,  or  Fascist^is  repugnant  to  us  because  It  places 
so  little  value  upon  the  dignity  and  worth  of  man  Whatever  form 
It  may  uke.  man  Is  the  slave  of  the  state  because  he  Is  deemed 
unworthy  of  any  rights — incapable  of  using  freedom  wisely  Deci- 
sions must  be  made  for  him.  his  future  must  be  planned  by  the 
state,  because  he  Is  either  a  fool  or  a  scoundrel,  and  canmt  be 
!    tru.sted  to  think  or  to  plan  for  himself. 

Such  a  conception  is  a  tragic  repudiation  of  human  progress  and 
thought — an  aoandonment  of  human  hope  and  struggle  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half— a  reversion  to  the  days  when  a  few  were  born 
to  rule  and  the  many  to  follow.  This  doctrine  is  at  war  today  with 
the  democratic  ideal  of  man.  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  but  in 
the  hearu  and  minds  of  men.  Today,  as  never  before,  it  is  es.sentlal 
that  we  In  America  inspect  our  foundations  and  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  fundamentals  of  our  faith  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  iife 

American  democracy  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  man  as  a 
child  of  God.  Is  capable  of  self-perfection;  that  he  Is  therefore 
endowed  with  certain  sacred  rights;  and  that  government  is  insti- 
tuted of  man  to  protect  these  rights  and  to  free  him  that  he  may 
attain  the  destiny  that  Is  his  It  is  man'^  quest  for  liberation- 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual — not  only  trom  the  bondage  of 
opprcs*.ion  but  from  the  human  weaknesses  of  hatred  greed  and 
fear  It  is  his  quest  for  sell-fumilment,  born  of  the  conviction 
that  every  individual  has  some  contribution  to  make  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  life,  and  that  the  progress  of  human  civilization  and 
culture  lies  in  the  release  of  the  creative  energies  of   men.     It  is 
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freedom,  not  merely  for  freedom's  sake  but  for  the  use  that  men 
will  make  of  It.  Inspired  by  man's  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  race 
and  by  a  vision  of  his  own  potentialities,  it  was  born  when  he  stood 
determined  to  be  master  of  his  fate.  Such  a  conception  takes 
account  of  human  weakness  as  well  as  human  strength,  but  it  is 
founded  upon  the  faith  that  the  divine  spark  in  man  can  conquer 
th?  beast  in  him.  and  the  belief  that  government  must  encourage 
his  highest  and  restrain  his  baser  instincts. 

Our  forefathers  knew  that  no  government  could  make  its  citizens 
equally  rich  or  successful  any  more  than  It  could  endow  them 
with  equal  physical  or  Intellectual  gifts,  but  the  equal  dignity  of 
men  and  the  equal  right  to  self-fulfillment,  these  it  was  the  duty  of 
their  governnunt  to  preserve. 

The  civil  liberties  the  American  citizen  cherl.shes — freedom  of 
conscience,  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  a«sen\bly.  freedom  of  his 
person  and  property  from  unw;\rranted  search  or  seizure,  equal 
ju-ticc  under  the  law.  nn  etjual  voice  In  the  conduct  of  his  Govern- 
ment— these  are  his  by  rli^hl  as  essential  to  his  dignity  and  develop- 
nient.  The  opi-oriunity  to  rise  as  high  as  he  is  fairly  able,  which 
h.as  made  America  the  mccca  of  the  oppressed  of  other  lands.  Is  the 
rlKht  of  every  man  to  carve  his  own  destiny. 

This  was  th'^  equality,  thi.s  was  the  opportQnity  which  men 
sought  to  establish  in  the  New  World  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  future  generations  of  their  race  This  was  the  eciuallty  and 
opportunity  which  made  America  a  symbol  of  hope  to  all  mankind. 
Such  was  the  faith  of  early  Americans  in  themselves  and  in  their 
fellow  men  to  succeed  under  a  Government  based  upon  these  Ideals 
that  they  did  not  ask  that  security  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
Government .  but  rather  the  chance  to  make  their  own  future 
secure.     Tins.  I  am  confident.  Is  all  that  Americaiis  ask  today. 

Conscience  demands  that  we  care  for  tliose  unable  to  care  for 
themselves.  Yet  our  crime  against  the  unemployed  has  been  not 
that  we  failed  to  render  them  aid.  but  that  we  have  failed  to  enable 
them,  through  a  revival  of  our  system  of  economy,  to  regain  the 
independence  of  working  for  themselves  in  private  Industry,  the 
dignity  of  caring  for  them.selves  and  their  loved  ones,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  rise  as  high  as  their  toll  and  their  talents  will  permit. 
There  is  no  greater  task  before  us  today.  It  is  a  task  we  must 
accomplish  If  freedom  and  opportunity  are  not  to  become  hollow 
words. 

Because  American  democracy  places  the  highest  value  upon  the 
Individual,  it  requires  In  return  the  highest  and  best  in  men.  It 
demands  that  he  be  capable  of  that  self-government  which  is  self- 
restraint:  that  he  accord  the  same  Justice,  respect,  and  tolerance  to 
others  that  he  asks  for  himself:  that  he  use  his  freedom  not  merely 
for  self-advancement  but  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men.  Thus 
the  dem(>cratic  evaluation  of  man  embodies  more  than  a  conception 
of  his  rights.  It  emphasizes  no  less  his  re.sponsibllities.  It  is  no 
less  a  conception  of  his  duty  towa»d  his  neighbor  It  can  succeed 
to  the  extent  that  men  meet  the  democratic  test  of  manhood.  It  Is 
a  challenge  to  life  at  its  richest  and  fullest,  and  to  that  undaunted 
spirit  which  rl.ses  above  defeat  and  surges  forward  to  new  conquests 
for  all  the  race 

Up<.in  this  rock  was  our  Government  founded  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  Not  satisfied  to  specify  the  fundamental  rights  of 
man  In  the  Constitution,  our  forefathers  provided  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  between  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  as  a  further  guarantee  that  these  civil 
liberties  would  not  be  denied  to  any  citizen.  Thus,  the  Govern- 
ment they  established  is  not  a  system  empowering  the  Chief  Eicecu- 
tive  to  control  the  Judiciary  by  enlarging  it  at  will,  or  to  dictate 
"must"  legislation  to  the  Congress.  Thus,  It  Is  not.  in  the  words 
of  Jefferson,  an  'elective  despotism";  nor  is  it  one  of  license  by 
a  majority  of  the  people  to  disregard  the  rights  of  any  minority. 
Thus,  election  by  a  majority  of  the  people  does  not  besViw  a 
"mandate"  upon  any  President:  nor  does  it  entitle  him  to  "purge" 
representatives  of  the  people  who  dare  to  disagree.  It  is  rather  a 
govenuncni  of  laws  designed  to  safeguard  liberty  and  prevent  Its 
abuse;  laws  deriving  their  force  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
laws  wrltK  n  and  arimlnistercd  by  representatives  elected  by  the 
people  and  re.>-ponsible  only  to  them. 

In  a  democracy  the  people  are  the  master  of  the  state,  which  Is 
their  Instrument  of  achieving  Justice  and  order  which  are  nece.ssary 
m  their  que*t  of  truth  and  their  attainment  of  self-fulfillment. 
The  Justice  they  seek  Is  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  The 
laws  which  thev  seek  to  establish  are  not  laws  to  restrict  but  laws 
to  free  They  know  that  man  cannot  be  free  to  advance  if  he 
lives  In  fear  of  the  arbitrary  decree  of  rulers  and  uncertainty  as 
to  his  rights.  Tliey  therefore  seek  to  limit  the  power,  both  public 
and  private,  of  men  over  each  other,  by  defining  his  rights  by  law. 
The  function  of  public  officials  is  the  protection  of  those  rights  by 
the  fair  and  Impartial  administration  and  enforcement  of  these 
laws. 

The  limitations  enforced  by  law  upon  the  citizen  are  therefore 
not  to  dominate  or  regulate  his  life  but  to  define  the  limit  beyond 
which  his  nciions  Interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others. 
For  example,  n  citizen  may  drlv;  along  a  country  road  at  50  miles 
an  hour  w!t.hout  violating  the  rights  of  others  or  the  law.  As  he 
api'Toaches  a  city,  he  is  required  to  slacken  his  .sp>ced  Within  the 
city  limits  he  mav  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  a  speed  of  20  miles 
an  hour.  Ho  l.«  required  to  wait  for  traffic  lights  that  others  may 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  Yet  at  no  time  is  he  told  the  exact 
speed  at  which  ho  mu.vt  proceed.  He  Is  merely  required  not  to 
exceed  a  limit  beyond  which  he  may  endanger  the  lives  and  prop- 
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erty  of  others  Within  the  area  of  safety  he  Is  permitted  to  travel 
at  the  speed  he  desires.  This  Is  the  spirit  of  law  In  a  democracy. 
As  our  lives  become  more  complex,  new  laws  are  con.stantly  neces- 
sary. But  their  purpose  must  remain  the  same — not  to  regiment 
the  citizen  but  to  preserve  the  rights  of  life,  lll)erty.  and  the  pursuit 
ot  happiness  of  all  the  people. 

The  same  principle  applies  In  the  relationship  of  the  Government 
to  cur  economic  system  as  well  as  to  our  political  and  personal 
rights.  There  was  a  time  when  a  theory  of  lals.sez  faire  prevailed, 
when  a  man's  business  was  considered  his  own  to  do  wltl^  It  as  he 
wished.  Today  we  know  that  economic  lic^^nsc  six-Us  chaos.  But 
the  alternative  Is  not  a  planned  economy  by  the  Government.  It  is 
rather  to  define  the  economic  as  well  as  the  personal  and  jxilltlcal 
rights  of  the  liuiividuid.  leaving  the  citizen  fit>e  to  operate  his 
business  within  these  limits  We  believe,  for  example,  that  the 
worker  has  a  rirhi  to  decent  wages  and  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions and  a  right  to  collective  barf.alning.  Viv  believe  that  the 
individual  should  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  succeed  in  any  legiti- 
mate enterprise  according  to  his  own  abilities.  Wo  therefore  seek 
to  prevent  monopolistic  practices  and  the  unfair  ccmpelition  which 
arLses  from  sweatshop  conditions.  A  democratic  f;overi.ment  may 
then  establish  minimum  wapes  and  hours  based  upon  economic 
conditions,  assure  the  worker  the  right  to  vote  for  the  union  of 
his  choice,  and  regulate  the  merging  of  companies  But  if  by  dic- 
tating all  wages  and  hours,  a  government  .seeks  to  rcjjulaie  all 
production  and  tlUK.  to  control  supply  and  dictate  demand;  if  It 
attempts  to  dictate  the  set-up  of  every  corporation:  if  it  dictates  the 
union  to  which  the  worker  belongs — then  there  L-:  no  longer  a 
free  economy  which  is  essential  to  free  men.  but  a  planned  economy 
dictated  by  Govtrnment  officials  As  soon  as  the  Government  cea.ses 
to  act  as  a  policeman  and  regulates  every  move  of  the  citizen, 
then  democracy  is  no  more.  The  aim  of  all  reform  must  be  not  to 
change  the  form  of  our  government,  but  rather  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  prove  necessary  to  preserve  Its  spirit   and  purpose 

Since  the  people  themselves  are  responsible  for  the  enactment 
and  administration  of  legislation,  since  a  three-fourths  majority 
may  amend  the  Constitution  at  any  time,  they  must  look  to  them- 
selves rather  than  to  any  mechanism  of  government  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  liberties. 

Despite  the  human  wenknes.ses  to  which  such  n  government  Is 
subject,  the  achievement  that  Is  America  has  Justified  the  faith  of 
American  democracy  In  man  It  has  also  demonstrated  the  adapta- 
bility of  our  form  of  government  to  changing  needs.  But  that  Is 
not  enough.  Tlie  question  is  whether  we  of  today  will  carry  for- 
ward and  bequeath  to  our  posterity,  as  have  those  who  went  before 
us.  an  enriched  democratic  ideal.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
where  It  has  failed  it  is  we  who  have  weakened  it  by  Indifference; 
we  who  have  perverted  it  for  prlvat,»>  gain;  we  who  have  failed  to 
translate  the  ideal  into  the  practical  solution  of  our  problems.  If 
we  have  failed  to  achieve  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  our- 
selves, it  is  partly  becau.se  we  have  not  fully  realized  that  democracy, 
a  thing  of  the  spirit,  cannot  b*^  preserved  at  the  ballot  box  alone, 
but  must  guide  the  everyday  relationsiiips  of  man  to  man. 

The  faltering  In  the  democratic  faith  which  has  been  so  tragically 
evident  throughout  the  world  has  not  failed  to  take  its  toll  In 
America  as  well.  It  has  been  manlfeit  in  a  tendency  to  look  to 
Washington  for  the  solution  of  every  problem;  In  wishfully  think- 
ing that  it  could  be  solved  by  creating  another  Government  bureau 
and  vesting  it  with  sutflcient  power.  It  has  led  to  the  wholesale  sur- 
render and  delegation  of  powers  of  Congress  to  the  executive  de- 
partment and  to  numerous  Government  agencies.  It  has  led  to 
attempts  at  planning  our  national  economy  from  Waslilngton;  to 
extending  the  controls  of  goverrunent  ever  further. 

If  democracy  is  to  be  preserved,  we  must  return  to  the  conception 
of  a  government  of  laws,  not  to  control  our  lives  but  to  curb  new 
abuses,  to  prevent  the  exploitation  for  pcnscnal  power  of  new  de- 
velopments designed  to  enrich  the  lives  of  all  Congress  mtist  once 
more  a.ssume  the  duties  entrusted  to  it  by  the  p.'opie.  Rssential 
Government  agencies  must  be  so  repulated  and  so  administered  that 
the  citizen  knows  his  rights  and  is  confident  of  Justice.  A  friendly 
Government  must  encourage  the  Individual  in  every  honest 
endeavor. 

If  democracy  Is  to  survive,  we  must  meet  squarely  the  objections  of 
Its  enemies  The  charge  that  men  are  l-icapable  of  self-government 
can  only  be  met  by  the  progress  of  men  under  a  democratic  system. 
The  charge  of  Irresponsibility  of  citizen  and  Government  official 
alike  can  be  refuted  by  men  who  meet  the  duties  which  are  theirs 
in  a  democracy.  The  charge  of  inefficiency  can  be  galn.said  by  men 
united  by  a  common  ideal  and  aim. 

If  the  democratic  ideal  is  to  survive,  we  must  teach  our  children 
not  only  the  blessings  but  the  rcspon.s;billtles  which  are  theirs  as 
American  citizens.  We  must  Imbue  *.hcm  with  the  democratic 
philosophy  of  life,  which  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  Christ's 
parable  of  the  talents  We  must  teach  them  to  look  upon  life  as  a 
gift  that  must  be  used  well  If  It  Is  to  benefit  oneself  as  well  as  one's 
fellow  men. 

At  this  fateful  hour  In  the  history  of  the  world,  when  disheartened 
men  have  faltered  in  the  democratic  faith  and  surrendered  to  leaders 
who  promL'^ed  Utopia  for  obedience,  the  challenge  to  America  is  once 
more  to  demonstrate  the  democratic  solution  of  the  problems  with 
which  men  are  faced  That  challenge  is  to  banish  the  defeatism 
which  teaches  that  frontiers  and  opportunities  for  individual  achieve- 
ment are  gone,  and  to  seek,  with  the  courage,  faith,  and  vision  whlcb 
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led  our  forefathers  onward  In  the  conquest  of  a  new  world,  to  con- 
quer the  endlesA  fror.tUrs  of  science  and  invention.  It  Is  to  realize 
that  material  advanct-ment  will  profit  men  little  unless  It  is  accom- 
panied by  »piritU(il  prepress  It  la  a  challenge  to  us  all  — bu.'-lness- 
man.  worker,  and  farmer  alike — to  attain  the  greater  tolerance, 
understanding,  and  ctxiperatlon  demanded  as  mens  lives  are  more 
cl<)««>ly  interwoven  by  the  vast  Industrial  clviliTuitinn  they  themsclvrs 
have  built  It  Is  to  demonalrate  that  maas  production  can  lead  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  ail.  not  by  the  surrender  of  individual- 
ism but  through  that  higher  individualism,  born  not  of  3elfl.shncs8 
but  of  constructive  contribution  by  each  to  hutnan  progres.s.  It  Is 
U>  achieve  that  unity,  not  enforced  from  ab -ve  by  rejzimentation. 
but  Inspired  within  the  hearts  of  men  united  of  their  own  free  wlU 
for  the  pro({ress  of  muiLkli.d. 

Only  tliua  can  we  meet  the  challenge  of  the  highest  Ideal  man  has 
erer  set  fcr  himself.  Only  thus  can  America,  when  nations  have 
turned  once  again  to  the  ways  ol  p-^ace.  be  prepared  to  light  the  path 
oX  human  progress  to  a  new  and  better  world 


A  Creed  for  liMO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OK  t  ALIK()RNI.\ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RErRKSJ:.\TATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
tlie  Wu.shington  Post  of  January  20: 

I  Prom    the   Washinston    P<>st   of  January   20,    1940) 

The  Once  Over 

(By  H    I    Phllhps) 

A    CREED    FOR     1»40 

I  believe- 

That  what  the  country  need'^  more  than  nnyhlng  else  is  a  return 
to  hor!«e  sense,  homespun  philosophy,  and  the  belief  that  all  you" 
have  n  right  to  demand  from  Congress  are  spring  vegetable  seeds. 

ThHt  nobody  should  campaign  for  any  public  oflQce  as  Santa 
Claus 

That  not  more  than  65  percent  of  a  businessman's  mall  should 
consist  of  questionnaires,  summonses,  new  tax  forms. 

That  the  country  needs  more  government  by  suggestion  and  less 
gpvernm'-nt  by  whip  snapping 

That  W'^  have  a  youth  problem  because  no  big  employers  are  add- 
ing to  the  pay  roll  and  that  the  rea.son  they  are  not  adding  to  the 
pay  roll  Is  that  the  Government  Is  making  it  unprofitable  for  them 
to  do  business  on  a  scale  that  would  Justify  more  people  on  the 
pay  rolls 

That  a  great  many  employers  are  reactionary-,  timid,  smug,  nar- 
row-visioned.  and  full  of  the  sulks,  but  I  think  it  is  a  somewhat 
natural  condition,  due  to  constant  ambushes,  polsoned-arrow 
attacks,  b'ows  In  the  dark,  kicks  in  the  pants,  and  the  rise  of  brass 
knuckl'^s  to  a  position  of  accredited   diijnlTy   in   t;overnment 

That  America  needs  a  campaij^n  to  Impress  upon  the  people  that 
the  national  anthem  is  still  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  not 
Pie  m  the  Sky 

That  everyb<.xly  should  paste  In  his  hat  a  copy  of  President  Roose- 
velt s  speech  denouncing  name-calling.  Intolerance,  and  the  stirrln? 
of  class  against  clivss  and  group  against  group;  and  that  they  should 
all  raise  a  terrific  howl  the  first  time  anybody  violates  the  Idea  on 
the  air.  in  the  home,  on  the  public  platform,  and  on  any  level  from 
the  street  corner  to  the  White  House. 

That  there  should  be  a  general  acceptance  of  the  truth  that  you 
can't    unscramble   an   egg   with    a    microphone. 

That  there  Is  no  chance  of  Industry  staging  a  sustained  recovery 
while  the  com{>any  president  has  to  spend  half  of  his  time  before 
Washington  commissions,  while  the  general  manager  Is  all  tied  up 
with  a  strike  committee,  and  while  the  production  chiefs  are  all 
burled  under  Federal  '  dont  "  lists. 

That  the  only  major  question  for  the  United  States  Congress  to 
decide  is.  Are  we  mice  or  men? 

That  there  aren't  a  dozen  bu'^lness  houses  in  America  that  are 
not  too  shadow-shy.  apprehensive.  Jittery,  careworn,  and  nervous 
to  function  with  full  efficiency:  and  that  there  will  never  be  real 
prosperity  again  In  America  until  the  men  who  shotilder  the  pay 
roll  find  that  it  pays  to  take  chances,  think  fast,  build  big.  aim 
high,  and    on  occa--^ions.  to  shoot  the  works. 

That  the  foremost  need  of  the  times  Is  a  device  to  separate 
baloney  from  facta,  applesauce  from  theory,  and  hassenpfefler  from 
bluepr.nta. 


Bishop  John  F.  O'Hara 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  OF  JANU/VRY  20.  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  S^uth  Bend  Tiibune  on  the  testimonial 
dinner  given  to  B'..'-hop  John  F.  O'Hara,  the  newly  conse- 
crated auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
Diocese. 

Bishop  O'Hara.  who  for  the  past  30  years  has  been 
actively  associated  w:th  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  is 
known  and  loved  by  many  citizens  the  country-  over.  As 
president  of  the  university  during  the  past  6  years,  he 
brought  increased  vigor  into  the  intellectual  life  of  America, 
and  under  his  direction  the  university  has  become  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

B;shop  O'Hara  was  signally  honored  when  he  was  selected 
by  President  Roosevelt  as  a  delegate  to  the  South  American 
Conference  in  1939.  His  friends  in  all  walks  of  life  wish 
him  Godspeed  in  his  new  calling.  The  Army  and  Navy 
Diocese  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  selection  and  elevation. 

I  From  the  South  Bend  Tribune] 
TtaTiMONiAL  Dinner  Given  For  Prel.^te — Bishop-Elect  Guest  or 

375  Citizens  in  Hotel 

Most  Rev.  John  F  O  Hara.  C  S  C.  D.  D  .  retiring  president  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  who  recently  was  appointed  titular 
bishop  of  Milasa  and  auxiliary  to  the  archbishop  of  New  York  by 
Pope  Pius  XII.  was  the  guest  of  honor  last  evening  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  In  the  Oliver  Hotel  give«  by  South  Bend  citizens. 

The  dinner  was  served  In  the  rotary  room  and  the  two  adjoining 
rooms  on  the  south.  375  persons  occupying  the  attractively  laid 
tables.  The  speakers'  table  across  the  north  side  of  the  rotary 
HKim  was  beautifully  decorated  with  ro.ses.  chrysanthemums,  and 
greenery  and  silver  candelabra  supporting  lighted  candles.  In  front 
of  the  h;inor  guest  was  a  long  mound  of  flowers  and  greenery. 

The  wall  back  of  this  table  was  done  in  blue  and  gold  with  the 
American  flag  as  an  appropriate  center  as  Father  OHara's  duties 
as  bishop  will  take  him  Into  work  In  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  Representatives  of  tjoth  the  Armv  and  Navy  were  present 
to  pay  honor  to  the  guest.  Through  the  dmnor  the  Curran  trio 
softly  played 

Following  the  impressive  Invocation  by  R;ibbl  Albert  M  Shul- 
man.  of  Temple  Beth-El  and  the  dinner  service,  extracts  from  let- 
ters of  congratulations  were  read  by  F  A  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
general  committee.     C<m?ratulatlons  came  from  the  followln:j: 

Most  Rev  Francis  J  Spellman.  archbishop  of  Now  York.  •  Iknow 
that  Notre  Dame  and  &iuth  Bend  are  making  a  sacrifice  in  con- 
tributing Bishop  O  Hara  to  the  service  of  the  Army  and  Navy  but 
It  Is  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  country." 

PROOF   or   HIGH   PosmoN 

Hon.  RoDERT  A.  Grant.  Member  of  Congress  from  this  district 
"the  spontane<ius  expressions  of  Joy  at  the  high  honor  that  is  paid 
him  and  the  Holy  Cross  order,  mingled  with  the  expre.ssions  of 
regret  that  he  will  no  longer  be  with  us  in  person  in  our  dally  life 
are  convincing  proof  of  the  high  position  that  he  has  wen  for 
himself  in  the  hearts  of  this  community  and  the  men  of  Notre 
Dame. 

During  my  6  years  at  the  university  I  was  privileged  to  live  In 
that  atmosphere  that  Is  today  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  In  the 
world  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  brotherly  love.  The  con- 
tribution that  Father  OHara  has  made  to  that  force  cannot  be 
measured  We  know  that  his  unself.sh  service  to  the  students  at 
Notre  Dame  w:ll  likewise  assure  a  higher  morale  among  the  men 
of  the  United  States  Army.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  him  but  we  rejo  ce 
In  the  honor  that  Is  paid  him  and  is  rightly  his  due." 

Gov.  Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  Annapolis.  Md  :  •  Marvland  sends  greet- 
ings to  Bishop  OHara  tonight  and  Joins  In  tribute  to  him  upon 
elevation  to  the  episcopate." 

Most  Rev  Joseph  E  Ritter.  bishop  of  Indianapolis:  "South  Bend 
has  no  better  friend  than  Father  O'Hara  and  I  am  sure  he  will  carry 
this  love  and  devotion  even  Into  the  more  extensive  field  of  action 
assigned  to  him  by  the  holy  father  " 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H  Shannon.  Chicago:  "At  the  moment  he  will 
ail  a  position  of  great  Importance  but  depend  upon  It  that  this  is 
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the  first  step  In  a  great  career  for  hl«  country,  for  his  church,  and 
Icr  his  government." 

HIGH     ESTEEM     AND    REGARD 

Dr  Der.o  P  O'Connor.  Chlcaco:  "No  words  of  mine  suffice  to  ex- 
press the  high  esteem  and  regard  In  which  wc  all  hold  Father 
O'Hara.  but  I  s'neerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  are  giving 
me  to  express  my  best  wishes  fcr  his  happiness  and  success  In  his 
new  appointment  I  trust  that  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  doing 
this  personally  In  the  near  future." 

Most  Rev  John  F.  Noll,  bishop  of  Port  Wayne:  "No  one  wn.«:  more 
pleased  than  I  to  learn  of  the  elevation  of  Father  OHara.  beloved 
at  Notre  Dame  long  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  presidency  of  the 
university  The  greatest  need  of  America  is  the  largest  possible 
number  of  young  men  who  will  think  straight  and  live  straight; 
and  the  formation  of  Just  such  ycung  men  was  the  never-ceasing 
effort  of  Father  O'Hara  He  understood  the  grown-up  boy  and 
therefore  easily  won  his  confidence,  two  requisites  for  successful 
guidance  " 

H:-n  James  A.  Parley.  Washington.  Pcstnnastrr  General:  "Father 
O'Hara  has  rendered  an  eminent  service  to  his  church  and  to  his 
country  and  has  wen  the  esteem  and  aflectlon  of  American  citizens 
in  all  walks  of  life.  His  assignment  to  difflcult  and  Important  re- 
sponsibilities will  add  new  distinction  to  his  great  work  As  a  de- 
voted friend  and  admirer  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Father  O'Hara 
and  to  the  citizens  of  South  Bend  who  have  assembled  to  do  him 
honor." 

APPEAL   TO   COURTS 

P  C.  Retlly.  Indianapolis:  "This  Is  one  time  when  I  wish  the 
church  and  the  state  were  not  separated,  for  If  they  were  united  we 
could  appeal  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Father 
O'Hara  leaving  Notre  Dame  and  the  State  of  Indiana  I  would 
have  several  bases  for  the  Injunction;  among  ethers  (a)  he  Is  doing 
at  Nctre  Dame  such  a  wonderful  work  in  educating  young  men  In 
all  way?  fcr  higher  intellectuality  and  love  of  country  and  its  form  of 
government:  (b)  because  Indiana  claims  him  as  her  own.  as  one  of 
her  distlnt^iiished  sons  and  its  citizens  would  not  willingly  permit 
him  to  depart  from  Its  bounCarles. 

"This  Is  a  selfish  attitude.  I  know,  and  possibly  we  shouldn't  so 
express  ourselves,  yet  our  respect  and  admiration  for  him  are  such 
we  would  wish  to  hold  him.  But  we  cannot  stop  him  and  he  will 
soon  leave  us  to  give  himself  and  his  fine  ability  to  each  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  our  Nation.  His  departure  Is  a  loss  to  the 
university,  to  South  B"nd.  and  to  the  State,  for  he  is  a  i^reat  presi- 
dent of  a  great  university,  a  great  prelate,  and  a  great  citizen. 
Whose  Influence  enriches  for  good  wherever  he  Is  located. 

WIDER    FirU)    FOR    WORK 

"His  appointment  as  b:shop  of  Milasa  Is,  of  course,  a  recognition 
of  his  accompl;shments  and  Is  an  advance  for  him  and  gives  a 
wider  field  for  work  and  we  shall,  with  reluctant  resignation,  accept 
his  departure  with  the  knowledge  his  fine  work  will  extend  his 
Influence  to  even  greater  fields.  We  wish  him  every  success  and 
good  health  in  his  new  field  ' 

Dr  Walter  O.  McGulre.  Chicago:  "His  excellency  has  been  an 
outstanding  figure  in  education  circles  and  his  administration  has 
added  prestige  to  the  university  over  which  he  has  so  ably  presided. 
Tile  times  call  for  enlightened  lecdership  in  church  and  state  and 
Bishop  OHara's  background,  experience,  and  acknowledged  ability 
qualify  him  in  an  exceptional  way  for  the  high  ofBce  he  has  been 
appointed  to" 

Rev.  Jamts  A.  Burns.  C.  S  C.  as.sl6tant  superior  general.  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Cross.  Nctre  Eteme:  "It  Is  appropriate  that 
the  people  of  South  Bend  should  thvis  show  their  esteem  and  love  for 
Bishop  O'Hara  In  doing  so  they  are  showing  also  their  esteem  and 
love  for  the  university  over  which  he  hae  .^o  happily  presided.  The 
years  have  been  brlnelnc;  South  Bend  and  Notre  Dame  into  ever 
closer  tMnd^  of  mutual  regard. 

DEPARTURE    A    LOSS 

"In  this  promotion  to  a  higher  and  an  entirely  different  sphere  of 
work  Notre  Dame  is  losing  much  and  South  Bend  is  losing  scarcely 
less.  It  must  be  a  pleasing  thing  to  him  during  these  days  of  part- 
ing to  know  that  what  he  has  accomplished  is  appreciated  no  less 
here  In  South  Bend  than  en  the  campus  at  Nctre  Dame  We  can- 
not wish  him  better  than  that  the  remarkable  success  which  has 
attended  his  unselfish  labors,  both  as  head  of  the  department  of 
rel:gicn  and  as  president  at  Notre  Dame,  may  be  continued  in  even 
wider  spheres  of  activity  and  that,  with  God'e  blessing,  it  may  be 
crowned  with  even  greater  and  more  beneficent  fruits  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  welfare  of  our  common  country  " 

Ambrose  O'Connell.  Washington.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  former  president  of  the  Notre  Damo  Alumni  Association: 
"Kindly  pre.sent  my  congratulations  and  heartiest  best  wishes  to  our 
mutual  friend.  Father  OHara.  who  so  richly  deserves  the  great 
honor  thai  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Plus 
XII.  Father  OHara's  outstanding  achievements  not  only  In  the 
work  of  the  church  but  also  among  the  youth  of  America  are  a 
source  of  pride  and  gratification  to  his  host  of  devoted  friend.-. 
Our  best  wishes  for  a  continuation  of  Ills  success  follow  him  into 
his  new  and  wider  field  of  endeavor." 

rRIEI«>S    TIIROVCHOCT    COtTNTRT 

Edward  J  Doyle,  of  Chicago:  "Father  OHara.  by  the  force  of 
his  wonderful  personality  and  zeal,  has  won  thousands  of  friends 
throughout  the  country  and  we  are  happy  to  see  his  work  so  well 
recognized.     Please  convey  to  him  my  warmest  rcgaids  with  my 


wish  that  he  may  enjoy  good  health  and  that  he  may  be  highly 
successful  In  the  exalted  position  to  which  his  past  work  has  fully 
entitled   him." 

Bill  Cerney.  Mendota.  111.,  assistant  football  coach.  University 
of  Notre  Dume;  "The  first  time  In  the  history  ol  the  unuersity 
that  the  team  lost  two  football  games  and  the  president  is  made 
a  bishop.  If  we  had  lost  five  you  probably  would  have  been 
shipped  across  the  pond.  My  prayerlul  congratulations  on  your 
apjxjintment." 

Following  reading  of  congratulatlom  Mr.  Miller  Introduced  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  president  of  the  btudebitker  Corporation.  .»s  toast- 
master.  Mr.  Hoffman  presented  Mayor  Jesse  I  Pavey.  who  spoka 
for  the  city,  saying: 

"I  received  the  sujrgestton  of  many  of  our  prominent  cltlz<ns  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  recognition  should  be  taken  of  the  value  of 
Father  O  J'ara  to  this  community,  and  I  was  happy  to  appoint  a 
general  committee  to  provide  proper  means  for  the  citizens  of 
South  Bend  to  express  their  appreciation  for  his  contribution 
In  n.alntalning  and  making  still  more  pleasant  the  relationship 
between   the   University   of   Notre   Dame   and   the  city. 

rOR  THE  cmzENs 

"So  It  is  my  great  plc>asurc  and  happv  privilege  tonight  to  rep- 
resent the  citizens  of  this  city  and  In  their  behalf  to  honor  and 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  hotter- 
ment  of  our  community;  a  man  who  lor  the  past  few  vears  haa 
been  the  president  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

"It  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  in  my  position  many  times  to  speak 
In  a  complimentary  vein  on  similar  occasions  and  It  Is  rather 
difficult  at  times  to  properly  ftU  the  assignment,  but  on  this 
occasion  the  feeling  of  the  people  whom  I  represent  is  SC'  genuine 
and  appreciative  that  it  becomes  a  distinct  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
privilege. 

"Unlike  most  cities  South  Bend  has  never  simply  been  exposed 
to  cultural  and  religious  Influences.  She  grew  of  age  with  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  adjacent  to  its  borders  and  it  grateful 
for  the  background  it  affords  our  city  and  for  the  influence  it 
has  exerted  on  her  citizens.  South  Bend  from  infancy  has  ab- 
sorbed and  Interwoven  into  her  everyday  existence  those  liner 
things  which  give  her  citizens  a  richer  life.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Father  O'Hara  marked  progress  has  been  made  by  the  uni- 
versity and  at  the  same  time  as  its  representative  he  has  been 
ln.strumentftl  In  preserving  and  knitting  more  closely  a  community 
of  good  neighbors. 

CREATES     PERMANENT     PLACE 

"Hence  we  are  meeting  with  him  tonight,  meeting  as  a  testi- 
monial to  Father  OHara,  a  man  of  God.  who,  through  his  sin- 
cerity and  priesily  life,  has  created  for  him.self  a  permanent 
place  in  our  hearts  and  because  of  the  cooperative  spirit  he  has 
always  shown,  his  vision  and  Judgment,  he  is  held  in  high  esteem 
and  affection  by  all  of  our  people  as  a  respected  leader  of 
men. 

"While  we  have  realized.  Father  O'Hara,  your  term  as  president 
of  th''  university  would  soon  end,  and  we  approached  that  time 
with  true  ai;d  sincere  regret.  It  has  now  ended  sooner  than  wo 
had  anticipated 

"It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  see  yrur  term  of  offlce  concluded 
and  know  you  are  soon  to  leave  this  community.  However,  wo 
are  happy  and  rejoice  with  all  your  friends  everywhere  upon 
your  recent  merited  tippolntment  as  bishop. 

"When  you  depart  from  our  midst  you  will  leave  with  the 
fvill  knowledge  tiiat  ycu  have  endeared  yourself  To  the  entire 
citizenship  of  South  Bend,  and  we  unite  In  extending  to  you  cur 
best  wishes  and  our  humble  prayers  for  your  future  health  and 
welfare  " 

Mayor  Pavey  was  followed  by  former  Congressman  Samuel  B. 
PettenglU,  who  paid  high  tribute  to  Father  O'Hara  and  closed  bv 
presenting  him  a  beautiful  platinum,  open-face  watch  engraved  on 
the  back  of  which  are  these  words:  "Presented  to  Bishop  John  P. 
O'Hara  by  his  Scuth  Bend  fiicnds.  January  S,   1940." 

BELONGS     TO     CITY 

Mr    Pcttengill  said: 

"Tills  evening  belongs  neither  to  the  university  nor  to  the 
church.  This  evening  belongs  to  South  Bend  Neither  race  nor 
creed  separate  u«  Tliey  unite  us.  There  Is  Rabbi  Shulman.  who 
asked  God.  as  Tiny  Tim  might  have  done,  to  bless  us  every  one. 

"You  will  re<air  Schiller's  great  story  of  Nathan  the  Wise.  It 
concerned  a  Jew  and  a  Christian  Tliey  were  friends  for  many 
years  but  they  cculd  not  wholly  obliterate  the  thought  that  a 
line  divided  them.  Finally  in  some  great  crisis,  as  in  a  lightning 
flash,  they  saw  each  other  plain.  And  then  the  Christian  cried. 
"Why.  Nathan,  you  are  a  Christian  '  And  Nathan  replied,  "What 
makes  me  to  you  a  Christian  makes  you   to  me  a   Jew." 

"And  there  is  Dr  Ballllc.  a  gentler  Jonathan  Edwards  living 
in  our  midst.  Father,  I'll  let  you  In  on  a  secret  about  Dr.  Baillle. 
He  is  a  PrcEbyterian  with  leanings  toward  Christianity.  |Tre- 
moundous  laughter  ) 

"It  is  not  a  bad  way  for  men  to  live  together  The  wide  world, 
to  Its  good  profit,  might  fell  .w  cur  example.  There  was  Tay  Pay 
O'Connor,  the  great  Irish  M  P  He  used  to  say,  'Look  at  Ire- 
land. Protestants  at  the  north  of  It,  Cathcllcs  at  the  Eouth  of  It. 
always  at  each  others  throats.  Why  can't  they  be  heathen  bo 
they  could  all  live  together  like  Christians?' 

"A  tolerant  wcrld.  I  was  Father  O'Hara's  guest  one  day  at 
Bockne  Field.    The  race  went  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to 
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the  stronst  all  through  the  first  half.  Up  In  the  grandstand  was 
a  loyal  alumnus  who  tried  to  assuage  his  grief  with  what  the  old 
R  mana  culled  aqua  fortis.  but  known  tu  us  moderns  as  spiritua 
Irumentt. 

"HE     MAKES     A     THREAT 

•"But  at  the  half  he  could   stand    It   no   longer   and   called  out, 
•Farher  O'Hara.  If  you  don  t  get  those  Irish  clicking  Ina  going  to 
turn  Methodist.' 
"Yea;  a  ttjlerant  world. 

"  'So  many  faiths,  so  many  creeds. 
So  many  roads  that  wind   and   wind. 
When  Just  the  art  of  being  kind 
l3  all  this  eld  world  needs.'  " 

"To  those  of  i:s  who  have  been  living  here  In  this  world-famed 
city,  tolorance.  like  the  charity  of  which  it  1?  a  part,  began  at 
Jhome.  It  has  abolished  all  boundaries  between  town  and  gown. 
We  are  not  like  the  walltd  cities  of  medieval  times.  No  moat; 
m  drawbridge  divides  us  We  of  the  town  and  you  of  the  gown 
are  the  common  Inheritors  of  a  great  and  happy  tradition. 

•"Great  men  of  both  the  city  and  the  university  willed  that  It 
be  so.  To  mention  only  one  of  a  noble  galaxy.  I  cannot  forget 
at  this  moment  genial,  lovable  Father  Cavanaugh.  Gcd  rest 
his  soul  In  the  peace  that  he  deserves.  How  many  times  in  this 
very  room  did  the  magic  of  his  eloquence  make  us  forget  that  we 
were  Catholic.  Protestant.  Gentile  or  Jew,  Greek  or  barbarian. 

"rr  UNrrrs  good  men 
•It  was  old  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  himself  who  sa.d.  'Among  all 
worldly  things  there  is  nothing  which  seems  worthy  to  be  preferred 
to  friendship.'  I-'or  friendship  unites  giXKi  men.  preserves  and  pro- 
motes virtue.  It  Is  what  all  men  need  In  whatsoever  occupations 
they  engage.  In  prosperity  it  dors  not  thrust  itself  unwanted 
upon  us  nor  does  It  desert  us  in  advcrs.ty.  It  is  what  brings  with 
It  the  greatest  delight,  to  such  an  extent  that  all  that  pleases 
Is  changed  to  weariness  when  friends  are  absent. 

■  But  primus  ititer  paribus,  first  among  equals.  No  one.  Father, 
none  of  those  who  handed  down  to  you  from  Father  Sorlns  time 
the  lamp  of  knowledge  and  the  torch  of  Christ,  none  has  done 
more  than  you  have  done  to  cement  us  as  Americans  all.  proud 
of  Notre  Dame,  proud  of  South  Bend's  fame.  Jealous  of  Indiana  a 
name,  first  among  States  In  th--  greatest  Nation  In  the  world. 

"It  ts  not  appropriate.  Father  O'Hara.  that  I  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  course  to  which  duty  and  Ocxl  have  called  you.  A»  I  remember 
the  Good  Book  it  becometh  not  to  npi-ak  of  him  that  i;lrckth  his 
armor  on  but  rather  him  who  layeth  It  off.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  momenta  of  anxiety,  bvit  yovir  wit  will  ^ce  yoti  throui;h  But  if 
yotj  ever  get  In  a  rrally  Kmgh  opot  remember  the  Irlnhmnn  b<forc 
the  Irtah  Judice.  The  Judur  auid.  Haven't  I  neen  you  here  m>veral 
tin>(>a  before?'  'No,  Your  Honor  Tlie  only  time  in  my  life  I  ever 
aaw  a  face  with  the  look  of  eaKle«  ujjon  It  like  yuxxm  wtm  when  I 
cnce  gajed  upon  the  picture  of  an  Irmii  king'    'Case  diiimi«»eU.' 

IN    coos    KCEI'INO 

"ffotn  Dmim  and  South  Bend  will  not  «eem  the  name  with  Father 
O'Hara  Abaani  fn)m  u»  But  we  can  xtill  rejoice  that  he  wifl  be  in 
Ood'B  keeping  and  clolnk'  Ood'H  will  W-jodrnw  Wilson,  whose  spirit 
had  been  tried  In  the  fire  of  great  ho|>«8  crushed  to  dust,  m  what  I 
think  was  his  last  written  mesyagc  to  his  fellow  Americano,  said: 
'Our  civilization  cannot  survive  materially  unless  it  Is  redeemed 
■plrltually  It  ciin  be  saved  only  by  being  permeated  with  th  • 
•pint  of  Christ  and  being  made  free  and  happy  by  the  practices  that 
spring  from  that  spirit.' 

"I  am  profctindly  convinced,  now  more  than  ever,  as  we  see  the 
modern  godless  Caesars  return  to  ancient  Romes.  living  and  perish- 
ing by  the  swcrd.  crvishmg  all  that  is  di.-ceiit  in  the  relationship 
between  man  and  man  and  man  and  his  Maker,  that  the  supreme 
crisis  of  our  times  is  a  nmral  failure  and  that  no  party,  no  states- 
nuin,  and  no  government  can  redeem  us  from  our  sins 

"The  Ood-feanng  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  Republic 
knew  weli  that: 

"  'Except  the  Lord  build  the  house 
Tlicy  labor  In  vain  that  build  it. 
And  except  the  Lord  the  city  keep. 
The  watcher  but  wakcth  In  vain.' 

FATHEK   O  HAR.*    A    MAN 

"My  fellow  citizens  of  South  Bend  and  Notre  Dame,  Father  OHara 
would  not  wish  us  to  catalog  at  length  the  qualities  for  which  we 
love  him.  I  will  pass  over  his  scholarly  attainments,  his  rare  ad- 
ministrative ability  under  which  his  beloved  Nctre  Dame  has  grown 
like  a  green  bay  tree  and  from  whence  his  thousands  of  boys  have 
gone  forth  to  enrich  our  lives  with  their  faith  in  thenuelves.  In 
Notre  D«me,  and  our  common  country-. 

"But  I  cannot  close  without  one  word  concerning  Father  O'Hara 
as  a  man.  And  for  Its  expression  In  language  beyond  my  power  I 
go  back  to  what  Sallust  said  of  the  elder  Cato.  one  of  the  noblest 
men  whose  n;une  Is  like  a  shining  bead  on  the  roeary  of  time: 

"  'As  for  Cato.  his  only  study  wius  mt)deratlon.  regular  conduct, 
and,  above  all,  rigorous  severity.  He  did  not  vie  with  the  wealthy 
In  riches,  nor  m  turbulence  with  the  factious  but  taking  a  nobler 
aim  he  contended  in  vrUor  with  the  brave,  in  modesty  with  the 
modest.  In  integrity  with  the  upright,  and  was  more  desirous  to 
be  virtuous  thaii  to  appear  so;  so  that  the  less  he  courted  fame, 
the  more  it  followed  him.' 


"token    or    ADMIHATIOW 

"Father  OHara.  wherever  you  go,  you  will  have  "honcr.  love, 
obedience,  troops  of  friend.*.'  But  I  trust  It  will  always  be  a  happy 
memory  to  yuu  to  recall  the,^  faces  of  your  old  follow  townsmen 
who  love  you  best  of  all  In  their  behalf,  and  at  their  request. 
I  present  you  with  this  slight  token  of  our  admiration  and  our 
love." 

Father  OHara  responded  In  a  feeling  way  which  Indicated  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  appreciation  of  the  compliment  paid 
him  by  South  Bend  and  also  of  the  gift.  He  pointed  to  the  close 
relationship  which  has  developed  between  South  Bend  and  Notre 
Dame  and  Its  significance  and  hoped  it  always  would  exist.  He 
referred  to  the  great  responsibilities  confronting  him  In  his  new 
work  and  the  pos-^lbilltles  it  offers. 

Following  the  singing  of  the  first  stanza  of  "America"  the  bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Charles  Tupper  Balllie.  D  D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  For  a  long  time  after 
the  early  adjrurnment  Father  O'Hara  was  kept  bu.-;y  receiving  con- 
gratulations from  men  present  and  In  autographing  the  evening's 
program  the  first  cover  page  of  which  bears  a  most  excellent  pic- 
ture of  him. 

FROM  otT  OP  crrr 

Among  those  from  out  of  the  city  attending  the  dinner  were 
Col  George  Miller.  Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver.  Ind.;  John  C. 
TuUy,  president  of  the  La  Grange  National  Bank.  La  Grange.  111.; 
Bishop  Campbell  Gray.  Mishawaka;  Byron  V.  Kanaley.  Chicago, 
president  of  the  board  of  lay  trustees  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame;  Daniel  Hilgartner.  Jr..  Chicago,  president  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Alumni  Association;  and  John  Dwyer,  of  Chicago. 

Father  O  Hara  is  preparinr^  for  his  consecration  ceremonies  which 
will  take  place  in  the  Chi.rch  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame, 
next  Monday.  The  limlte<l  capacity  of  the  large  church  will  be 
filled. 

Mebniska  I'ublic  Power  and  Irrijj^ation  Projects 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF   NKMKA.SK.V 

IX  THK  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  23,  1040 


ADDRESS  BY  DOUOLAS  O    WRIGHT 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  Pro«!ldcnt.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Douclcs  G.  Wru-ht.  As.sisrant  Chief  Project  En- 
gineer of  the  'Nebra.ska'  Public  Works  Administration,  on 
the  .vubjoct  'Nebraska  Public  Po:\'cr  and  Imgation  Projects 
and  the  Stabilization  of  River  Flow." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recohd.  as  follows: 

A  meeting  of  a  particular  a.s<*ociatlon  has  one  thing  very  much 
In  Its  favor — we  all  speak  a  common  language.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  rich  leather  merchant,  who  was  attending  one  of  his  wife's 
parties  Cornered  by  his  Irate  spouse  with  the  remark.  "You  are 
not  talking  to  our  guests"  he  replied.  "No;  they  don't  know  any- 
thing abuut  leather  "  We  are  at  a  derided  advantage.  We  all 
know  about  irrigation  and  Its  related  probiems. 

Another  subject  which  not  only  members  of  this  organization, 
but  every  person  In  this  State  understands,  because  he  has  not 
only  read  about  It  dally  these  past  years,  but  manv  also  have  lived 
directly  with  It.  and  that  Is  the  protracted  drought  problem  which 
has  taken  hold  of  Nebraska.  Newspapers  recently  publlshetl  ac- 
counts of  the  Governor's  visit  to  Washington  In  order  that  he 
might  carry  an  appeal  to  the  President  for  Federal  aid  to  farmers 
Btriiggling  through  the  worst  drought  the  Cornhusker  State  has  yet 
known 

To  overcome  this  handicap  Imposed  by  nature  constitutes,  with- 
out a  doubt,  the  greatest  problem  confronting  Nebraska  today. 
Upon  its  satisfactory  solution  depend*  the  economic  future  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  acres  of  farmlands  which  have  become 
unproductive  because  of  the  Inadequate  rainfall.  To  supplement 
the  deficiency,  we  must  turn  to  tho  artificial  watering  of  fields  In 
other  words,  we  must  develop  Irrigation.  While  pump  irrigation 
ha<5  Its  place  a  semiand  region  as  extensive  as  that  of  central 
Nebra.-.ka  calls  for  the  complete  conservation  and  utilization  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  through  it.  The  problem  of  drought.  Irrigation, 
and  stabilization  of  river  flow  go  together  as  naturally  as  meat, 
potatoes,  and  gravy 

There  Is  no  question  that  provision  must  be  made  for  direct 
and  immediate  aid  for  thase  counties  hardest  hit  through  lack  of 
rainfall.  However,  permanent  rather  than  temporary  correction  is 
needed.    The  farmer  is,  alter  all.  a  very  self-reliant  sort  of  fellow. 
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He  Is  not  looking  for  contlntjal  Federal  and  State  aid  He  is  ask- 
ing, rather,  for  the  means  by  which  he  can  help  himself.  Irrlga- 
Ucn  will  give  him  a  degree  of  assurance  lor  his  income,  whereby 
through  ciireful  pi  innl:i^;  and  hard  work,  he  can  rebuild  into  ulti- 
mate prosperity  and  financial  security. 

Nor  has  the  central  Nt  braska  farmer  been  "let  down"  To  check 
the  retrogression  of  its  agricultural  Industry,  the  clU7ens  of  this 
State  have  undertaken  a  •64.000.000  Public  Works  AdrrUnistration 
financed  public  power  and  lrTii,-ation  pro!.n"am.  In  doing  so.  Ne- 
braska Iject^mes  a  p*on?er  in  the  coordinated  development  of  water 
resources   as   local,   public    undertaJcmgs. 

A  river  valley  in  6<  mlarld  country  Is  not  abundant  In  crops 
simply  by  virtue  of  lying  dose  to  a  stream  Water  is  a  resource 
that  must  be  used  in  order  to  be  of  benefit.  Tlie  stream  flow 
must  be  diverted  onto  the  land  before  it  can  produce  bumpcr 
crops  To  put  its  rivers  to  beneficial  use  there  are  at  pres^-nt 
being  built,  or  have  been  constructed,  five  public  power  and  Irri- 
gation projects  In  the  severely  drought-ravaged  sector  of  this 
Stale. 

Two  of  the  projects  are  comparatively  small.  T'hey  divert  the 
flow  of  separate  rivers  and  brcause  of  abruptly  rising  tablelands 
are  confined  to  the  first  valley  levels  of  the  respective  streams. 
These  projects  have  been  in  complete  cpcration  only  one  season. 
In  this  brief  time  they  have  well  demonstrated  their  possibilities 
to  the  North  and  Middle  Lcup  Valleys  through  the  utilization  of 
the  continuously  flowing  North  and  Middle  Loup  Rivers.  Since 
they  take  their  source  from  the  great  underground  reservoirs  of 
the  sand  hills,  they  have  a  sufficiently  uniform  flow  during  the 
Irrigation  season  to  meet  the  water-supply  requirements  of  the 
districts. 

Theae  two  projecu  will  place  some  60.000  acres  of  rich  farm 
lands  under  Irnca'.lcn.  They  make  every  promise  of  developing 
a  stock-feeding  center  and  highly  productive  area  of  diversified 
and  Intensive  farming  pr.icllce  which  should  match  the  phe- 
nomenal progress  of  the  Scotts  Bltifl  region,  to  which  every  Ne- 
braskan  points  with  pride 

The  other  three  public  power  and  irrigation  projects  offer  a  con- 
siderably different  picture  They  are  not  so  local  In  aspect,  and 
they  hope  to  add  to  the  beneflta  of  Irrigation  the  additional 
benefit  of  cheap  electrical  energy. 

Of  the  three,  the  Loup  project,  located  at  Columbus,  is  designed 
for  the  gen'^ratlon  of  hydroelectrlclty  only.  It  draws  water  from 
the  Loup  Piver  which  is  a  confluence  of  tlie  Calmus  and  the 
North.  South,  and  Middle  Loups.  and  their  tributaries  Tills 
project  found  it  unnecessary  to  construct  any  large  man-made 
storage  facilities  to  repulate  the  flow  of  the  Loup  River  for  two 
reasons:  First,  this  strenm.  although  subject  to  Mime  fluctua- 
tion. Is  not  subject  to  large  flood  run-offs  or  long  periods  of  very 
low  flow,  as  are  numerous  other  rivers;  secondly,  the  coordinated 
operat'.on  with  the  Sutherland  and  Trl-County  plants,  wherrby 
through  perfectly  synchronized  transmission-line  connection,  the 
Urge  storage  facilities  of  those  two  projects  can  be  employed  for 
peak -power  demands,  makes  It  poaslble  for  the  Loup  district  to 
utilize  completely  the  water  of  the  Loup  River  with  only  dally 
■tnrage  regulatlcn 

Th?  Sutherland  and  TTI-County  projectt.  designed  for  the  dtial 
•endee  of  Irrigation  and  generation  of  hydroelectrlclty,  are  not  so 
favored  by  natural  conditions.  Th?  Platte,  from  which  they  take 
their  water  .'^upply,  is  a  river  of  extremely  fluctuating  flow  During 
•ome  months  of  the  year  It  carries  a  large  volume  of  water  By  late 
Fummor,  h'>wever,  the'  flow  generally  becomes  so  small  that  for  miles 
there  Is  only  a  stretch  of  dry  river-bed  sand  for  water  approprlators. 
Therefore.  In  order  to  conserve  and  put  to  beneficial  use  the  plenti- 
ful winter  and  nonirrlgatlon-season  flow  which  is  now  unused, 
together  with  Impounding  floods  of  any  magnitude  which  may 
sweep  down  the  river,  great  storage  reservoirs  must  be  built.  It  Is 
by  Impounding  this  otherwise  wasted  flow  that  water  can  be  ."^nt 
down  lrr?gatlon  ditches  during  the  crop-growing  months  of  the 
following  season. 

As  I  have  said,  the  North  and  Middle  Loup  projects  serve  the 
lands  wlthm  their  Individual  valley  beds.  They  operate  separately 
because  they  divert  water  from  separate  streams  While  the  Loup 
project  at  Coli'mtaus  takes  water  separately  and  ajjart  from  the 
Sutherland  and  TrI-Countv  projects.  It  Is  deslrablt-  for  economic 
reasons,  because  of  the  nature  of  Its  service,  that  the  three  major 
projects  be  coordinated  The  question  Is  often  asked:  Suice  these 
three  districts  are  dependent  so  necessarily  one  upon  the  other  lor 
their  most  economical  operation,  why  have  three  separate  projects? 
In  eiiglneenng  as  in  eviry  other  line  of  work,  hindsight  is  better 
than  foresight.  There  are  five  separate  public  power  and  irrigation 
projects  bccau'^e.  at  the  time  the  Public  Works  Admin. siratlon  was 
organized  and  the  applications  for  allotments  were  filed  by  the  dis- 
tricts, the  crying  need  whs  to  "put  men  to  work  "  through  the  con- 
struction of  useful  and  permanent  public  works  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  Public  Works  Administration  did  not  receive  the  Nebraska 
applications  f^imultanecusly.  nor  was  It  In  a  p;jsltlon.  under  the 
emergency  conditions,  to  take  the  time  to  correlate  every  applica- 
tion within  an  area  with  all  other  applications  from  the  same  re- 
gion of  the  State.  Each  application  was  coneid(  red  on  Its  own 
merit  and  without  consideration  of  its  relationship  to  the  others. 
Consequently,  allotments  were  made  to  the  five  districu  In  the 
order  in  which  they  were  found  eligible. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  after  construction  started.  It 
would  have  been  much  t>etter  If  the  Nebraska  applications  had  been 
filed  simultaneously  and  considered  as  a  single  program.  A  com- 
bined Suite-widc  development  would  bave  eliminated  any  possible 


ovc.-lapplng  of  construction,  and  would  have  gtiaranteed  the  most 
efflclent  and  economical  set-uo  In  the  prorram  of  Nebraska  vrn*rr 
coiiservatlon  All  changes  which  the  Public  Works  Administratioa 
has  recommended  have  been  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
conflicts  which  have  resulted  from  separate  project  programs,  and 
to  provide  for  an  economic  set-up  which  will  provide  ultimately  the 
greatest  utilization  of  the  wafer  resources  and  prove  of  tlie  greatest 
benefit  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  picture  is  furtlxr  complicated  because  while  the  Lcup. 
Sutherland,  and  Tri-County  projects  have  as  one  of  their  objec- 
tives the  generation,  distribution,  and  sale  of  electric  energy, 
the  Sutherland  and  Trl-Countv  projects  have  as  their  principal 
objective  the  rurnlshing  cf  storage  waU?r  for  irrigation  Both 
Sutherland  and  Trl-County  dcpei^d  upon  the  flew  of  the  North 
Platte  River  for  their  source  of  water  supply  and  any  action  of 
one  obviously  affects  the  other.  Because  of  these  common  objec- 
tives and  slmUar  design,  a  coordinated  plan  of  opemtion  will  net 
only  accomplLfch  the  greatest  utilization  of  the  water  resources  and 
offfr  the  highest  degree  of  public  service  to  the  State,  but  will 
work  also  to  the  mutual  f-coninnc  operation  of  each  of  these  three 
projects  Through  coordination  and  cooperation,  the  major  dis- 
tricts can  meet  their  common  problems  on  a  common   basis 

I  have  digressed  from  my  main  subject  because  to  those  who 
have  not  worked  directly  with  the  construction  of  the  projects, 
the  present  program  of  coordination  of  the  Loup.  Sutherland,  and 
Tri-Ccunty  projects  might  be  difficult   to  understand 

Tliere  is  one  other  point  upcn  which  I  would  like  to  touch  In  a 
discussion  of  the  Nebraska  public  power  and  trriKatlon  program. 
In  the  construction  of  these  projects,  much  controversy  has  been 
carried  on  ly-cause  of  the  development  of  hydroelectrlclty.  When 
cons.dering  th"  purposes  of  the  project.";,  we  mtist  remember  that 
they  are  designed,  fiist  of  all,  to  serve  Irrigation  The  development 
of  hydroeleclricity  is  secondary,  but  very  necessary.  Running 
water  through  turbines  doesn't  change  iUs  properties.  It  Is  Just  as 
wot  when  It  Is  sent  down  the  Irrigation  ditches  to  be  carried  cut 
over  the  fields,  but  it  comes  to  the  fields  with  a  double  advantage. 
In  addition  to  providing  the  moisture  needed  for  the  cultivated 
crops  it  has  to  a  considerable  percentage  alieady  paid  for  Its  own 
Irrigation  service  by  first  lending  Itself  to  the  generation  of 
electricity.  Without  the  sale  of  electrical  energy  to  carrj-  Its 
proportionate  share  of  construction  costs,  the  districts  cou'd  not 
sell  irrigation  at  the  reasonable  prices  It  Is  sold,  and  one  that  la 
within  the  reach  of  the  farmers'  pocketbexiks. 

Tliere  are  other  reasons  why  the  systems  have  been  designed 
nH  multiple-purpose  project;-  This  plan  of  operation  offers  the 
mont  ndvantageouH  u.«e  of  mf)ney  expended  for  ccnhtructlein  One 
dollar  d(KH  the  work  of  several  when  the  same  system  embraces 
Irrigation,  flood  control,  generation  of  hydroelectrlclty,  and  other 
related  purp<>««^  Tills  multiple  d^vlgn  In  the  utilization  of 
Nehrafika  H  water  rrecurces  is  the  plan  most  In  keeping  with  our 
present  day  mode  of  living. 

Ho  necessary  ts  the  sale  of  hydroelectrlclty  In  the  program  erf 
Irrigation  service  that  the  north  and  middle  Loup  districu  Included 
a«  a  part  of  their  applications  the  plans  for  sending  electricity  over 
transmission  lines  to  towns  within  their  project  te-rrltorles.  Reve- 
nues derived  from  such  service  will  assist  them  In  repaying  con- 
struction costs  and  In  reducing  the  acre-toot  charge  for  water 
service  to  the  farmers.  The  two  plans  dovetail  perfectly,  and  the 
districts  are  working  out  this  pha'^e  of  operation  Cexiperatlve  sup- 
port and  an  Interchange  In  revenue  Is  gl\'en  In  that  the  north 
and  middle  Lejup  projects  buy  electrical  energy  from  the  major 
public  power  districts  for  resale  to  their  local  communities. 

A  brief  study  of  the  physical  nature  cf  the  three  larger  projects 
will  Indicate  that  their  iMislc  pc«;slbllltles  are  deslgne?d  Idetilly  for 
cooperative  and  coordinated  operation  In  order  to  secure  the 
maximum  development  of  water  resources. 

Tlie  Loup  project  at  Colimibus  Is  primarily  a  run-of-the-stream 
generating  plant,  with  only  ."-ufllclent  storage  regulation  to  enable 
the  project  to  carry  a  portion  of  the  peaks  of  the  power  load  eened 
by  the  three  projects. 

The  water  of  the  Loup  River  can  be  utilized  by  the  project  at 
all  times  up  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  power  canal,  which 
Is  approximately  3.100  second-fe*et.  This  permits  the  regulating 
reservoir  to  be  malmalned  at  such  a  level  that  the  plant  can  use 
the  average  water  available  and  yet  to  a  large  extent  carry  the 
peak  loads  of  the  syj-tem. 

The  Sutherland  and  trlcoimty  projects  form  an  almost  un- 
broken chain  on  the  Platte  River  from  the  Klngsley  Dam  near 
Ogallala  to  the  Johnson  No.  2  powerhouse,  which  Is  south  of 
Lexington.  The  Klngsley  Reservoir  has  eufflclent  storage  capacity 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  Platte  River  almost  100  percent  over  the 
entire  period  from  1930  to  1938,  based  on  State  water  record* 
available  for  that  time. 

In  the  coordinated  operation  of  these  projects,  there  are  certain 
waters  which  must  be  passed  at  all  times  In  order  to  satisfy  prior 
water  requirements.  In  the  case  of  the  South  Platte  River,  no 
on-rivcr  storage  facilities  are  available,  but  the  flow  to  some 
extent  can  be  utilized  by  the  public  projects  by  passing  the  water 
through  certain  canals,  regulating  reservoirs,  and  power  plants 
which  He  below  North  Platte  but  above  the  points  where  the  water 
is  taken  from  the  river  by  Irrigators  with  prior  water  rights. 

To  my  mind,  it  Is  this  flexibility  of  the  Sutherland  and  trl- 
county  projects,  permitting  practically  all  the  water  In  the  river 
to  be  carried  through  theu:  canal  systems  almost  to  the  present 
diversion  points  of  existing  private  company  ditches,  which  offers 
the  greatest  possible  conficrvation  along  the  Platte  River. 
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Pot  example  th»  watfT  rpqulred  by  privately  owTi<»d  ditch  com- 
ptt&les  In  ihe  Platte  Valley  b€t.wt-«n  Brady  and  Lexington  can  be 
paascd  in  a  great  measure  through  the  Sutherland  Canal  system. 
thrn  the  Sutherland  power  plant,  then  th  Jeffrey  section  of  the 
tncounty  supply  canal,  then  the  Jeffrey  power  plant,  and  then 
be  aiiicharged  back  into  the  river  just  above  the  head  gates  of  the 
first  two  private  ditches  east  of  North  Platte.  Sending  this  water 
thmugh  the  canals  of  the  public  projects,  in  my  opinion,  will 
eliminate  to  a  considerable  extent  the  river  losses  which  are  so 
niurked  m  the  wide  river  bod  of  the  Platte  throughout  this  section. 

Further,  there  is  sufficient  capacity  in  the  tncounty  supply 
canal  for  the  water  requirements  of  the  ETlm  Creek  and  Kearney 
Ditch  Co  to  be  carried  in  the  canal  from  North  Platte  and  released 
back  into  the  river  at  a  point  about  3  miles  west  of  the  Elm  Creek 
ditch  head  gates,  thus  saving  river  loss  in  the  channel  for  some 
80  to  70  miles  This  arrangement.  I  believe,  will  Improve  the 
problem  of  water  delivery  to  these  ditches,  a  matter  which  has 
caused  endless  controversy. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  actual  operation  of  the  projects 
themselves,  I  thall  outline  how  It  will  be  possible  to  secure  the 
maximum    utilization   of    the    water   of    Nebraska's   rivers. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  the  Columbus  project  should  be 
operated  continuously  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  water  available 
from  the  Ixiup  River,  to  the  capacity  of  the  canal  system  Power 
getierated  will  be  classed  as  base-load  power  to  a  major  extent, 
with  sufficient  daily  regulation,  however,  to  enable  the  plant  to 
furnish   peak   power  during   the  peak-load   periods  of   the  districts. 

The  Sutherland  and  trlcounty  projects  must  be  operated,  pri- 
marily, to  furnish  irrigation  water  for  the  lands  under  their 
respectivi'  systems  In  addition,  operation  must  be  carried  on  to 
insure  protection  of  the  rights  cf  holders  of  prior  water  rights. 
In  order  to  meet  these  two  requirem*  nts.  It  Is  necessary  that  the 
water  released  for  this  purpose  be  discharged  at  a  constant  rate 
to  the   irrigators. 

The  power  which  can  be  generated  with  the  water  passed  for 
prior  water  requirements,  plus  the  water  pa&sed  for  the  public 
districts'  own  irrigators,  together  with  the  flow  of  the  South 
Plafte  River  which  can  be  prussod  through  the  triccunty  power 
plants,  can  be  added  to  the  power  generated  during  low  water  by 
the  lx)up  project.  This  combined  generntlon  classed  as  base-load 
power,  thus  comparatively  Is  uriirorm  rhrouphout  the  year.  Every 
drop  of  water  available  can  be  used,  first,  to  satisfy  Irrigation  de- 
mands undtT  the  project  systems,  and,  second,  for  power  genera- 
*ion  to  form  the  power  generated  by  each  of  the  districts  to  such 
a  point  that  there  should  be  very  little  so-called  secondary  or 
dump  power 

Tlie  Sutherland  Reservoir,  and  the  numerous  small  reservoirs 
along  the  trlcounty  supply  canal,  make  for  flexibility  of  the 
sysU^ms  in  op  ration  so  ihit  the  projects  can.  to  some  extent, 
btore  rtoodwater  cf  the  South  Platte  River  which  now  is  unused. 
At  the  same  time  the  water  levels  in  the  canal  system  can  be 
maintained  to  permit  operation  of  the  power  plants  cf  the  three 
projects   and   provide   the   necessary  Irrigation  service 

As  an  example"  of  the  operation  which  I  have  just  discussed,  let 
us  take  a  typical  day  during  the  summer  Irrigation  season  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  projects  are  completed  and  In  full  operation. 
I^t  us  say  that  the  Loup  Rlvor  Ls  flowing  some  1.500  second-feet. 
Tlie  Loup  project  would  be  operating  their  regulatlns;  reservoir 
at  variable  levels  between  half  cf  Its  capacity  and  full  capacity 
In  other  words,  during  peak  periods  they  would  be  drawing  their 
regulating  reservoir  down  to  carry  the  daily  load  peak.  During 
the  late  night  and  early  morning  hours  very  little  water  would  be 
taken  through  the  Columbus  plant,  thereby  rtfllhng  the  reservoir 
which   had   been  drawn  down   during  the  hours  cf   penk   load. 

Thl''  procedure  could  be  followed  and  still  allow  the  Loup  project 
to  utilize  all  water  available  to  It  from  the  Loup  River.  At  the 
same  time  we  will  say  the  Trlcounty  and  Sutherland  projects  are 
running  the  entire  flow  of  the  Platte  ttu-ough  as  much  of  their 
systems  as  possible  for  prior  water  requirements.  In  addition,  they 
are  releasing  Irrigation  water  from  their  storage  reservoirs  for  the 
Iripation  of  lands  under  their  own  systems.  Obviously  it  Is  neces- 
sary that  there  be  delivered  into  the  canals  a  conunuous  flow  of 
water  to  meet  irrigat;cn  requirement*.  It  Is  for  this  service  that 
the  numerous  reservoirs  along  the  Sutherland  and  Tncounty  canal 
systems  have  their  greatest  value. 

It  IS  possible  by  varying  the  level  of  these  small  reservoirs  and 
running  wau?r  throvgh  the  various  plants  at  different  times  to 
maintain  net  only  a  constant  delivery  of  Irrigation  water  to  the 
canals  but  also  to  operate  the  power  units  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
their  maximum  efficiency.  For  example,  the  Jeffrey  regulating 
reservoir  could  be  drawn  down  during  peaks  of  power  demand  at 
n  much  fatter  rate  than  required  by  irrigation  delivertes,  and  the 
water  stored  in  the  Johnson  regulating  reservoir.  Dtirlng  the  next 
day  the  same  constant  rale  of  delivery  could  be  maintained  out 
rf  the  Johnson  regulating  reservoir  and  the  flow  from  the  Jeffrey 
plant  reduced  and  the  peak  load  carried  by  a  faster  delivery  of 
water  from  the  Sutherland  Reservoir  Into  the  Jeffrey  regtUatlng 
reservoir  to  refill  It. 

This  flexibility  In  the  operation  cf  the  systems,  as  well  as  the 
perfectly  synchronized  coordination  of  the  Loup  project,  makes  It 
p<.>*ible  for  the  districts  to  gain  a  two-pu]T?o8e  use  of  the  waters 
of  this  State,  and  enables  them  to  operate  both  as  Irrigation  and 
electric  generation  projects,  with  tlie  mutual  economic  benefit  of 
both. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written,  about  the 
objecuvcs  of   the  Nebraska  public   power   and  irrigation  projects. 


Even  more  has  been  ."aid  and  written  as  to  whether  they  will  be 
able,  physically,  to  accomplish  these  objectives.  I  know  of  but 
three  objectives  of  the  projects  with  which  I  have  come  in  contact. 

These  three  objectives  are: 

First  To  develop  and  utilize  Nebraska's  greatest  natural  resource, 
her  water 

Second,  To  furnish  Irrigation  to  as  much  land  as  possibly  can 
be  served  by  the  projects  at  the  cheapest  possible  price;  and. 

Third.  To  utilize  the  energy  In  falling  water  as  It  winds  Its  way 
to  the  Irrigation  ditches  by  the  generation  of  electrtc  power  to  be 
furnished  as  reasonably  as  is  possible  to  the  people  of  this  State, 
and  whose  revenues  are  to  be  used  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing supplemental  water  to  Nebraska's  farmlands. 

Personally,  I  know  of  no  rea.'«on  why  thes?  public  power  and 
Irrigation  projects,  as  thev  are  being  constructed,  cannot  fully  and 
completely  fulfill  these  objectives.  The  engineering  work  has  been 
done  skillfully  and  men  recognized  as  foremost  authorities  In  the 
construction  of  project*  of  this  nature  have  been  consulted  for 
approval  of  the  designs.  Without  question,  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  building  of  these  public  projects,  but  such  mistakes  as 
were  made  have  been  corrected.  Every  effort  Is  being  made  to 
bring  about  as  nearly  perfect  operation  of  these  man-made  struc- 
tiires  as  Is  possible. 

The  question  now  Is  not.  'Will  these  projects  work?  It  Is 
rather.  Are  the  people  of  Nebraska  giving  these  projects  the  sup- 
port nece8sar>-  for  their  successful  financial  operation?  These  dis- 
tricts are  business  organizations  and  for  their  income  they  depend 
upon  the  sale  of  their  services.  It  Is  true  they  are  organized  for 
a  public  service,  and  are  nonprofit  corporations,  but  they  must 
have  a  market  and  customers  for  their  services  just  as  a  drug  store, 
a  grocery  store,  or  a  meat  market  must  have  ciistcmers  before  it 
can  sell  Its  commodities 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  projects  more  worthy  of  eupport 
than  are  these  public  pf>wer  and  irrigation  districts  located 
throughout  central  Nebraska.  That  the  present  uncertainty  of 
agriculture  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  future  economic  Impwrtance 
of  this  region  now  Is  too  obvious  longer  to  be  Ignored,  The  Ne- 
braska Blue  Book  for  1938  states  that  crop  production  In  general 
was  reduced  heavily  by  drought  during  the  period  1934-38,  and  we 
know  that  1939  was  anything  but  a  bumper  crop  year,  where 
crops  were  dependent  upon  rainfall  Unfortunately,  production  ex- 
penses have  not  decreased  proportionately,  leaving  the  farmer 
with  a  low  buying  power  Insofar  as  the  sale  of  his  commoditle* 
Is  concerned.  According  to  newspaper  figures,  over  1,300,000  acres 
of  land  have  pas.sed  from  private  to  Insurance-company  owner- 
ship. That  Isn  t  a  healthy  situation  for  a  State  dependent  solely 
upon  agriculture  as  Its  basic  industry.  If  the  rest  of  the  Slate 
then  looks  to  the  prcsperliy  of  the  farmer  as  Its  yardstick  for 
financial  prosperity,  the  sensible  and  only  pos.'5lble  solution  of  the 
problem  Is  to  give  the  farmer,  who  Is  the  first  producer  of  wealth, 
an  assurance  for  his  Income,  Now  that  central  Nebraska  has  been 
provided  with  adequate  Irrigation  facilities  to  bring  Irrigation  to 
thousands  of  acres  of  semlarid  farmlands.  It  Is  up  to  the  residents 
of  th;s  region,  and  the  entire  State,  to  give  the  project*  support 
by  purchasing  their  services  There  Is  no  alternative  to  that  situa- 
tion Without  financial  support  the  projects  cannot  operate,  and 
without  Irrigation,  the  desolation  of  central  Nebraska  cannot  be 
checked. 

Due  to  the  success  of  Irrigation  along  the  Platte  Valley,  and 
because  of  the  devastating  effects  of  continual  drought  years. 
Nebraskans  are  now  irrlgatlon-minded.  At  present,  plans  are  un- 
der way  for  the  formation  of  several  new  districts  along  the 
Platte  m  the  more  eastern  counties  Renewed  efforts  are  being 
put  forth  also  by  residents  of  the  Republican  Valley  in  order  to 
obtain  Federal  allotments  for  river  flood-control  and  Irrigation 
projects.  The  conimittees  in  charge  of  sponsoring  the  projects 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  make  Nebraskans  realize  that 
the  waters  of  the  Republican  should  be  conserved. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  additional  Irrtgatlon  projects  are  needed. 
Farmers  certainly  cannot  continue  to  pay  taxes  when  they  have 
no  crops,  and  the  loss  of  taxes  affects  the  whole  State.  There  U, 
however,  a  question  which  rightfully  can  be  raised  of  any  future 
development  of  such  projects.  It  Isn't  reasonable,  and  surely  not 
In  keeping  with  good  business  pmctlce.  to  expect  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  financial  Institutions  to  help  build  more  proj- 
ects unless  the  people  of  Nebraska  first  show  that  they  have 
every  Intention  of  supporting  the  public  projects  which  have 
already  been  built,  and  which  are  now  ready  to  render  both  irriga- 
tion and  electrical  service. 

The  projects  to  be  built  will  Involve  many  of  the  same  engi- 
neering problems  and  difficulties  as  were  encountered  on  those 
that  have  been  constructed.  Any  new  projects  will  require  financ- 
ing from  some  source,  either  from  the  Federal  Tre.asury  or  private 
capital,  and  when  they  are  completed  they  must  have  the  support 
of  the  residents  of  the  particular  areas  in  order  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully If.  then,  the  citizens  of  Nebraska  are  really  In  earnest  In 
wanting  additional  projects,  the  surest  w^y  to  get  funds  is  to 
give  to  those  projects  already  in  existence  the  best  kind  of  support. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  the  Nebraska  public 
power  and  irrigation  projects  can  be  operated  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  accomplish  their  objectives.  Each  project  will  benefit 
through  cooperation  and  unified  operation.  Furthermore,  the 
entire  Platte  River  Valley  will  have  greatly  improved  water  condi- 
tions due  to  the  ftill  regulation  of  the  North  Platte  River  by  the 
Kingsley  Reservoir,  and  the  saving  of  water  losses  In  the  wide  river 
bed.  which  can  be  accomplished  by  the  full  use  of  tlie  projects' 
canal  systems. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway — Growth  in  Population  and 
Real-Estate  Values  in  the  Great  Lakes  Area  As- 
sured Upon  the  Completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

■  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  22.  1940 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  soundest  navigation  and 
power  project  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  Is 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway.  The  project  is  based 
on  sound  nationalism  and  tested  economics.  I  feel  I  am  on 
safe  ground  when  I  make  the  following  conclusions  as  to 
this  great  national  development: 

Rrst.  Its  construction  will  add  3,576  miles  to  the  coast 
line  of  the  United  States  by  admitting  ocean  vessels  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Great  Lakes.  It  brings  the  seven  seas 
1,200  miles  inland! 

Second.  It  will  mitigate,  if  not  entirely  cure,  the  economic 
handicaps  of  adverse  transportation  costs  to  the  vast  area 
in  the  interior  of  the  American  continent.  This  area  em- 
braces 22  states  with  a  population  of  more  than  40.000,000 
people  who  gain  their  livelihood  from  agriculture  and 
manufacturing. 

Third.  Without  doing  violence  to  existing  Investment  it 
will  bring  electricity  at  low  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  farmer, 
and  house  dweller  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

These  great  and  permanent  benefits  from  this  project  have 
been  frequently  discussed  by  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Today  it  is  my  desire  to  stress  more  particularly  the  stimulat- 
ing effects  of  the  seaway  on  population  and  real  estate  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area. 

The  classic  example  of  the  effect  of  waterways  on  popula- 
tion and  real  estate  is  found  in  the  latter-day  history  of  Corpus 
Christl,  Tex.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  is  an  old  city  which  did 
not  really  come  into  its  own  until  It  was  established  as  a  Gulf 
port  in  1926.  In  that  year  only  6,170  tons  of  cargo  were 
moved  out  of  that  city.  The  port  was  improved  and  year  by 
year  the  tonnage  increased  until  1939,  when  the  tonnage  was 
6.000,718  tons.  In  1920  it  had  a  population  of  approximately 
25,000,  but  under  the  stimulus  of  maritime  development  the 
1940  census  will  show  at  least  60,000.  This  growth  in  popu- 
lation and  in  commerce  Is  being  reflected  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  real-estate  developments  in  the  history  of  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Ernie  Pylc.  a  special  writer  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
group  of  newspapers,  says  in  a  syndicated  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  World-Telegram  on  January  3,  1940. 
that  the  development  and  growth  of  Corpus  Christl  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  fact  that  it  had  become  a  seaport.  Mr. 
Pyle  states  that  no  city  in  America  is  growing  faster  than 
Corpus  Christi,  and  that  this  year's  building  permits  total 
more  than  $7,000,000,  with  real-estate  values  going  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Corroborating  this,  Mr.  Pyle  says: 

Two  miles  out  of  the  city  limits  a  lot  100  by  400  feet  costs  you 
•5.000  In  a  yet-vacant  section  this  side  of  that  (which  the  owners 
are  holding)  the  land  Is  almost  priceless.  One  man  has  320  acres 
•till  In  cotton  and  has  turned  down  $260,000  for  It. 

Taking  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Corpus  Christl.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Great  Lakes  ports,  upon  the  completion  of  the  seaway,  will 
be  as  remarkable.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  other  independent 
publicists,  tree  from  the  influence  of  selfish  Interests,  are 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Pyle  and  say  that  when  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  is  completed  every  city  of  the  Great  Lakes  area  will, 
within  a  period  of  10  3^ars  take  on  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vancement In  population  and  real-estate  values.  The  sea- 
way will  convert  more  than  85  inland  communities  of  the 
United  States  into  seaports.    The  following  is  the  list  of  lake 


ports  that  will  be  profoundly  and  favorably  affected  by  the 

completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway: 

Lake  Superior:  Grand  Marals  Harbor.  Minn.;  Duluth -Superior 
Harbor.  Minn,  and  Wis.:  Cornucopia  Harbor.  Wis.:  Ashland  Harbor, 
wis.:  Ontonagon  Harbor.  Mich  :  Presque  Isle  Harbor,  Mich.;  Mar- 
quette Harbor.  Mich.:  Grand  Marals,  Harbor  of  Refuge.  Mich.;  War- 
road  Harbor  and  River.  Minn;  Agate  Bay  Harbor.  Minn  ;  Port 
Wing  Harbcr.  Wis  :   Washburn  Harbor.  Wis  ;   Bjiyfteld  Harbor.  WU. 

Lake  MIchlpan:  Manlstlque  Harbor.  Mich  ;  Menominee  Harbor 
and  River,  Mich  and  Wis  ;  Oconto  Harbor.  Wis  ;  Pen-aukee  Harbor. 
Wis  :  Big  Suamlco  River.  Wis.;  Green  Bay  Harbor,  Wis  :  Harbors  at 
Washington  Island.  Wif  ;  Alpoma  Harbor.  Wis  ;  Kewaunee  Harbor, 
Wis.;  Two  Rivers  Harbor.  Wis.;  Manitowoc  Harbor.  Wis.;  Sheboy- 
gan Hnrbor.  Wt^  ;  Port  Washington  Harbor.  Wis  ;  Milwaukee  Har- 
bor Wis  ;  Racine  Harbor.  Wis  ;  Kenosha  Harbor.  Wis.;  St.  Joseph 
Harbor.  Mich.;  South  Haven  Hirbor.  Mich.;  Saupatuck  Harbor  and 
Kalamazoo  River,  Mich.;  Holland  Harbor,  Mich.;  Grand  Haven 
Harbor  and  Grand  River.  Mirh  :  Muskepon  Harbor.  Mkh  ;  White 
Lake  Harbor,  Mich  ;  Pentwater  Harbor.  Mich  ;  Ludlnirfon  Harbor, 
Mich  :  Manistee  Harbor.  Mich.;  Portage  Lake  Harbor.  Mich.;  Ftank- 
fort  Harbor,  Mich  ;  Leland  Harbor,  Mich  ;  Charlevoix  Harbor,  Mich.; 
Gladstone  Harbor.  Mich.;  Pctoskey  Harbor,  Mich  ;  Waukegan  Har- 
bor. 111.;  Chicago  Harbor,  111  ;  Calumet  Harbor  and  River.  111.  and 
Ind  ;  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.;  MIchlpan  City  Harbor,  Ind 

Lake  Huron:  Choboypan  Harbor.  Mich;  Alpena  Harbor,  Mich.; 
Sapinaw  River,  Mich.  (Bay  City,  EssexvUlc,  Saginaw,  Milwaukee); 
Harbor  of  Refuge  at  Harbor  Beach.  Lake  Huron.  Mich.;  Mackinac 
Harbor,   Mich. 

Lake  Erie:  Monroe  Harbor.  Mich  ;  Ttoledo  Harbor.  Ohio;  Put  In 
Bay  Harbor,  Ohio;  Pert  Clinton  Harbor.  Ohio;  Sandusky  Harbor, 
Ohio;  Huron  Harbor,  Ohio;  Vermilion  Harbor,  Ohio:  Lorain  Harbor. 
Ohio;  Rocky  River.  Ohio;  Cleveland  Harbor.  Ohio;  Palrport  Harbor. 
Ohio;  Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio;  Conne:iui  Harbor,  Ohio;  Erie  Har- 
bor, Pa  :  Dunkirk  Harbor.  N.  Y  ;  Buffalo  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Ontario:  Olcott  Harbor.  N  7  :  Rochester  (Charlotte)  Har- 
bor. N.  Y;  Great  Sodus  Bay  Harbor.  N.  Y.  (Sodu»  Point);  Little 
SoduB  Bay  Harbor.  N.  Y.  (North  Falrhaven);  Oswego  Harbor.  N.  Y; 
Cape  Vincent  Harbor.  N.  Y.;  Ogdensburg  Harbor.  N.  Y  ;  Sacketta 
Harbor,  N.  Y.;  Morrlstown  Harbor,  N.  Y.:  Waddington  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Connecting  channels:  Detroit  River,  Mich.  (Detroit):  Black  River. 
Mich.  (Port  Huron);  Clinton  River.  Mich.  (Mount  Clemenfi);  Rouge 
River,  Mich  (River  Rouge);  Black  Rock  Channel  and  Tonawanda 
Harbor.  N.  Y;  Niagara  River,  N.  Y.  (Niagara  Palls). 


Labor  Endorses  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  23. 1940 


LETTER  FROM  LOUIS  P.  MARCIANTE.  PRESIDENT.  NEW  JERSEY 
STATE   FEDERATION   OF   LABOR 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  following 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  Louis  P.  Marciante.  pres- 
ident. New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Labor,  expressing  ap- 
proval of  the  work  which  the  Dies  committee  has  performed 
and  of  its  continuation  of  the  investigation  which  it  is  mak- 
ing into  the  activities  of  subversive  groups  within  the  United 

States; 

Jantjast  19,  1040. 
Hon.  J.  Parnell  Thomas, 

Congressman,  House  Office  Building,  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  you 
and  the  members  of  your  committee  for  your  splendid  contribu- 
tion toward  the  maintenance  of  our  American  traditions  and 
American  democracy  In  your  Inveatleation  of  «ubverslve  activities 
In  our  Nation.  No  one  realizes  better  than  myself  the  tremendous 
Inroads  that  have  been  made  by  subversive  forces  In  our  country. 
I  believe  that  any  labor  leader  who  Is  committed  to  our  American 
traditions  realizes  as  forcefully  as  I  do,  the  progress  made  by  the 
conununlstlc  element  established  in  certain  branches  of  the  labor 
movement.  No  labor  leader  I  have  talked  with  doubts  for  one  mo- 
ment that  the  apparent  trend  toward  restriction  of  labor's  right  has 
been  due.  nialnly.  to  the  activities  of  Communist  agitators  and 
seekers  of  revolution  working  within  certain  organizations  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  using  unionism  as  a  cloak  for  their  destructive 
activities. 

New  Jersey  has  been  partlctilarly  harrasaed  by  this  element.  I 
have  contended  for  some  years  and  charged  that  many  of  the  leaders 
in  tlie  newer  organlzaUous  were  Commuolsts  and  a«  a  restilt  had 
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to  ulthstADd  thp  abuse  that  they  and  their  fellow  travelers  heaped 
upon  me  verbally  and  through  their  publications.  I.  therefore, 
f»^l  particularly  grateful  to  your  cotnmlttee  for  the  expoaurea 
that  have  been  made  and  which  have  proven  conclusively  my  con- 
tention that  these  men  were  rrvoluUonlsta  and  not  trade  unionist*. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  work  of  your  committee  is  far  from 
having  been  completed  and  that  there  are  many  other  thlnps  the 
people  of  this  country  could  learn  by  continuing  the  work  of  your 
tommittee.  You  are.  I  am  sure,  familiar  with  the  sad  experiences 
New  Jersey  has  had  with  the  Nazi  bund  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  you 
commit  your  Investigation  to  expose  the  machinations  of  these 
agents  of  a  foreign  power  who  would  destroy  the  processes  and 
instltutlona    that    guarantee    us    our    freedom    and    democracy. 

With    all    best    wishes   for   the   personal    well    being   of    yoursell 
and  the  members  of  your  committee,  I  am. 
Most   cordially    yours. 

Lotns  P    Mascianti:. 
Presidmt,  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Labor. 


Dr.  Rizal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF  M.\RYLAND 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  HARRY  B.  HA  WES 


Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  former 
Senator  Harry  B  Hawes.  cf  Missouri,  who  had  much  to  do  with 
one  of  the  Independence  bills  for  the  Philippine  Common- 
wraith,  on  the  subject  cf  Dr.  Rizal,  who  was  one  of  the  great 
Filipino  patriots  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Dr.  R.zal  was  executed  by  a  firing  rquad.  He  was  a  great  Fili- 
pino hero,  and  there  is  so  much  of  interest,  lore,  and  informa- 
tion in  former  Senator  Hawes'  address  that  I  a.'Uc  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record.  The  address  contains  some  historical 
matter  probably  never  heretofore  printed:  and  anything  that 
appl.es  to  Philippine- American  relationships  is  not  only  inter- 
estmg  but  may  become  increasingly  important  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  I  approve  his  observations  on  the  subject  of 
religious  liberty  and  tolerance — a  matter  so  signally  demon- 
strated in  the  early  history  of  my  State. 

There  being  no  cbj action,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  friends  of  the  Ffltplno  ormmunity  of  Wa.<Uilngton.  rough, 
hard,  beset  by  danger,  with  suffenng.  and  with  death,  is  the  road 
to  democracy. 

Througn  all  the  centuries  men  and  women  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  Its  pursuit  and  for  Its  attainment;  and  today. 
In  the  year  1939.  are  again  giving  all  they  have,  upon  the  sea  an^ 
the  land,  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  for  the  return  and  the 
preservation  of  freedom. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines we  have  democracy:  our  problem  is  not  to  secure,  but  to 
hold,  to  retain,  to  preserve,  and  to  perpetuate. 

The  beat  way  to  that  end  is  to  inform  each  generation  what  the 
preceding  generations  have  done,  to  hold  as  t)eacon  lights  their 
heroic  sacriflce*  that  future  generations  may  live  in  liberty. 

If  we  gather  about  a  Christmas  tree,  smg  the  old  songs,  tell  the 
eld  stories,  pass  around  the  gifts,  listen  to  the  laughter,  and  watch 
the  smiles  of  dear  ones,  we  may  forget  for  the  day  why  we  possess 
tile  opportunity  for  the  gala  period  and  right  to  enjoy  peace  and 
freedom. 

Along  the  years  that  went  before  men  bad  been  preparing  the 
way  And  among  these  was  Dr.  Jose  Rizal.  National  heroes  some- 
time becooM  heroes  of  all  humanity.  There  have  been  men  who 
at  flrst  have  been  a  torch  for  a  single  nation  and  become  a  guiding 
beacon  light  for  the  world.  Rizal  was  one  of  these.  But  a  few 
months  ago  It  was  Poland,  today  It  is  Finland,  who  has  through 
sacriflce  rekindled  the  sacred  Are  of  democracy. 

Rizal.  whom  w©  now  commemorate,  was  an  artist,  poet,  author, 
physician,  world  traveler,  and  patriot.  He  destroyed  with  a  book 
cruel  cuntrol,  as  Cervantes  had  destroyed  with  a  book  false  knight- 
hood and  the  ahams  of  a  fanciful  chivalry. 

Thirty-three  PhUlpplne  revolts  stretched  over  200  years  before 
he  arose. 

The  manner  of  Rtzal's  death  sent  more  men  to  arms  than  the 
war  bugles  at  the  King. 


On  December  30.  189C.  trocps  of  soldiers  held  back  the  pecplp; 
Rizal  walked  to  the  appointed  place;  he  requested  that  he  be 
fchot  facing  the  squad;  the  officer  in  charge  said  he  must  obey 
orders;   he  then  asked  that  they  aim  at  his  heart,  not  his  head. 

In  the  face  of  the  supreme  test,  he  was  calm.  A  military 
doctor,  amazed  at  his  fortitude.  Inquired.  "May  I  feel  your  pul.=e?" 
It  was  hardly  a  beat  above  normal.  At  the  age  of  36,  the  poet,  the 
patriot,  made  his  supreme  contribution  for  democracy. 

He  was  cast  into  an  unmarked  grave.  Today,  a  great  shaft,  a 
noble  monument,  marks  the  .'^pot.  On  this  anrlversary  It  Is  covered 
with  wreaths  and  flowers  Men,  each  year,  review  his  sacrifice  and 
revitalize  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  many  trips  to  your  country, 
I  looked  morning  and  afternoon  from  my  window  upon  the 
monument  of  a  peoples  love  It  was  not  difficult  to  envision  what 
went  before,  and  It  was  always  a  ccmpensation  for  the  very 
small  part  I  have  had  In  advancing  his  desire  for  an  orderly  lib- 
erty through  a  democracy. 

Fifty  thousand  Filipinos  In  America  pay  him  their  annual 
tribute,  today,  as  those  In  every  province.  In  every  barrio  of  "The 
Christian  Spearhead."  Philippine  bands  play,  people  march  and 
again  recall  his  sacriflice  for  liberty. 

That  night.  43  years  ago.  Filipinos  .sharpened  their  knives,  oiled 
their  muskets,  and  formed  their  army.  Moving  forward,  driven 
back,  again  onward  they  went  through  the  ordeals  teMnd  their 
visible  leaders.  The  Invisible  but  real  leader  was  Rizal.  Men  sat  in 
the  trenches  with  him,  they  trailed  through  Jungles,  they  marched, 
they  died,  they  gave  their  all  as  they  went  with  him  to  the 
death  that  won  victory.  They  carried  the  torch  of  democracy,  but 
it  Wits  held  In  his  lifeless  hand. 

Soft  sentiment  was  not  the  cause.  Rlzal's  execution  brought 
the  realization  that  if  a  kindly  man  who  raised  his  voice  and 
e.xpressed  his  ideas  In  a  book  should  forfeit  his  life,  then  knowl- 
edge was  treason,  patriotism  a  crime.  Justice  was  in  shackles,  and 
the  quest  for  liberty  meant  death. 

It  was  then  better  to  die  in  open  places  than  in  prison. 

Rlzal's  execution  was  Intended  to  be  a  deterrent  Instead.  It 
fortlflrd  a  fixed  determination;  it  welded  an  unbreakable  will  for 
self-determination. 

Then  followed  3  years  of  struggle  until  Spanish  armed  forces 
were  driven  into  Manila  and  were  there  surrounded.  Admiral 
Dewey  entered  the  bay.  sank  every  Spanish  warship,  and  de- 
stroyed all  forts.  There  wa-s  for  a  time  friendly  cooperation 
between  Americans  and  the  FlUpLnos. 

Then  the  American  Army  came;  it  entered  the  Spanish  citadel; 
Philippine  troops  were  not  admitted.  This  brought  ill  feeling 
and  misunderstanding,  heightened  by  the  absence  of  competent 
interpreters. 

In  the  war  that  began  with  that  unhappy  misunderstanding, 
wh  cli  lasted  3  years.  Americans  lost  4.000  men,  the  Filipinos 
16  000.  a  toll  of  20  000  lives 

Spain  had  received  $20,000,000  for  a  land  and  a  people  she 
could  not  deliver. 

War  came  through  a  mistake  of  motive.  We  can  only  speculate 
upon  events,  if  what  followed  could  have  been  known  at  the  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  American  occupation  there  was  military  rule; 
civil  administration  followed. 

After  American  soldiers,  came  school  teachers.  American  execu- 
tives were  succeeded  by  Philippine  administrators,  reads  were  built, 
sanitation  was  Introduced,  newspapers  increased,  educat'on  ex- 
tended, suffrage  was  granted,  democratic  court  procedure  was  pro- 
vided, liberty   was  assured,   happiness  and  understanding   appeared. 

Repeated  American  promises  of  ultimate  Independence  were  made 
by  our  Congre.sses  and  our  Presidents. 

The  Philippines  Increased  In  population  from  7  000  000  to 
16.000.000.  Manila,  the  ancient  oriental  trading  outpost  for  the 
Paciflc.  outgrew  its  walled  city  and  extended  for  miles  in  all  direc- 
tion.'^     From  200.000  it  has  now  grown  to  600.000. 

Amerlrans  remained,  entered  into  buslnes^i.  Introduced  the  Ameri- 
can way.  Under  their  inspiration,  both  imports  and  experts  grew 
amazingly.  Today,  taking  in  all  of  Asia.  Africa.  North  and  South 
America,  and  all  ETurcpe,  we  find,  before  th:-  late  war  began,  only 
Japan  in  Asia.  Canada  In  America,  and  England  and  FYancc  in 
Europe,  exceed  the  Philippines  In  purchases  from  American  farms 
and  factories. 

You  are  our  fifth  best  customer  in  the  world,  and,  in  return,  80 
percent  of  all  your  exports  are  purchased  In  America 

Commerce  and  religion  are  strong  ties:  but  the  most  binding  Is  the 
union  found  in  a  common  love  of  d&mocracy.  Without  it  we  could 
not  have  the  other  things  that  bring  contentment.  It  Is  worth 
fighting  for — Rizal  thought  It  worth  dj-lng  for. 

Millions  of  m.en  are  In  battle  today  that  it  may  survive. 

A  hundred  years  before  Rizal's  time,  men  In  America,  through 
privation,  suffering,  death,  after  7  years  of  struggle,  decided  for 
a  government  In  which  all  could  participate  and  each  have  a  voice. 
Purified  by  war,  they  met  and  wrote  a  set  of  rules  called  a  Consti- 
tlon.  which  provided  for  government  by  a  majority. 

The  work  seemed  good,  but  wise  men  said  there  are  certain 
rights  that  should  be  made  definite  and  inalienable,  a  guide  for 
legislatures,  executives,  and   courts. 

The  original  draft  described  how  a  majority  should  rule,  but 
It  did  not  describe  how  a  minority  should  not  be  disregarded. 

Wise  men  know  that  a  minority  of  today  may  In  a  democracy 
become  the  majority  of  tomorrow  and  a  minority  abused,  wronged, 
coming  Into  control,  nught  inflict  punli»hment  upon  the  late 
majority.  ' 
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Po'lowlng   the   revolutionary  period  of  our  country  there  came    | 
from  the  new  border  State  of  Kentucky  resolution.^  dealing  with    ' 
search  and  seizure,  the  right  cf  castle,  and  finally  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  JefIerso!i.  came  the  flrst   10  amendments,  called  our 
Bill   of   Rights.     This   charter   of   civil   and    religious   liberty   tells 
a  majority  what  it  may  not  do;   It  denies  not  only  the  right  but    ' 
the  power  to  do  certain  things. 

They  knew  the  aiuials  of  tyrannies  down  through  the  apes. 
They  were  familiar  with  the  records  of  despotism  and  oppression. 
They  were  resolved  to  place  safeguards  against  repetition  In  our 
land  They  protected  Aimrica  ajtainst  the  absolutism  of  the 
monaich.  against  the  Injustices  of  a  majority.  They  marked  a  line 
over  which  a  majority  could  not  pass.  They  decided  there  could 
not  be  a  rule  for  one  man  and  another  for  another  man. 

If  a  man  owned  a  farm,  a  horse,  a  dog,  it  wa.s  his  property; 
It  might  be  a  factory,  a  bank,  a  railroad,  a  woman's  home,  or 
even  the  child's  doll.  They  cou:d  be  taken  from  their  rightful 
owner  cnly  by  gift,  by  sale,  or  due  process  of  law,  without  the 
protection  of  which,  provision  for  old  age,  support  for  the  helpless, 
would  all  be  lost. 

Freedom  of  .speech,  liberty  to  print,  right  of  petition,  trial  by 
Jury  confronted  by  the  accuser,  rleht  of  counsel,  proof  of  guilt 
only  beyond  a  rea-sonable  doubt — all  these  were  guaranteed. 

And  freedom  of  worship  v. as  made  inviolable:  A  Chine.'^e  may 
have  his  Confucius,  an  East  Indian  Moslem  his  Mahomet,  a 
Japanese  his  divine  Emperor,  a  Jew  his  Moses,  a  Christian  his 
Christ,  that  Is  a  matter  of  choice,  a  matter  of  conviction  with 
which  the  State  may  not  Interfere. 

Jefferson  proposed  that  each  man  should  select  his  own  God  and 
be  a  better  man  for  the  stronger  conviction. 

As  a  state.-man,  he  knew  pioneer  Americans  came  from  diver- 
gent and  antagonistic  religious  groups.  There  were  1.3  Suites 
with  local  control,  and  Intolerance  guiding  one  State  mi^ht  have 
been  Puritan,  another  Baptist,  another  Presbyterian,  another  Ejiis- 
copallan.  another  Methodl.st,  and  another  Catholic,  sectarian  wars 
miiiht    be    wat,Td.    destroying    all    unity    under    one    Confederation. 

Better  a  square  with  a  courthouse.  Justice  in  the  center,  with  a 
Protestant  church  on  one  corner,  a  Catholic  church  on  another, 
a  Jewish  tabern.acle  on  a  third,  and  a  lecture  hall  on  the  fourth, 
than   a   regimented   State-controlled    temple   for   every    man's   Ood. 

Nearly  20  years  ago.  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  said, 
"It  becomes  the  particular  duty  of  those  in  a  majority  to  insist 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  the  fight 
against  religious  Intolerance  should  be  made  by  the  Protestant 
for  the  Catholic  and  by  the  Catholic  for  the  Protestant  and. 
because  of  numerical  weakness,  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholics 
for  the  religious  rights  of  the  Jew." 

A  score  of  years  has  passed  and  with  added  experience  my 
mind  has  been  strengthened  in  this  conviction. 

Men  last  saw  Rizal  before  a  firing  squad.  Time  has  marched 
on  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Always  toward  a  goal  he  had  before 
his  eyes  as  the  rifles  flashed. 

If  Providence  permits,  he  now  may  view  a  succe.ssful  revolu- 
tion in  both  thought  and  government.  He  may  be  saddened  by 
the  deaths  at  sea.  in  trenches,  high  in  the  air.  in  the  shambles 
of  wrecked   cities   while  the  struggle   for  democracy   Is   carried   on. 

But  If  his  vision  reaches  only  his  beloved  Philippines,  and  its 
American  partner,  the  United  States,  it  will  give  him  Joyful  satis- 
faction. In  the  White  House  in  Washington  President  Roosevelt 
supports  a  democracy  In  the  Philippines;  the  leaders  in  both 
Senate  and  House,  despite  K<jme  small  dissent,  wish  the  Com- 
monwealth success. 

The  Paciflc  Ocean  has  been  kept  clear. 

The  Japanese  attempt  to  strangle  China,  after  3  years'  efforts, 
has  not  been  successful.  The  war  goes  on  with  barbarous 
ferocity:  it  gives  grave  concern  to  all  thoughtful  people  for  the 
Philippine  future. 

My  original  bill  was  an  independence  offer  of  15  years'  recipro- 
cal trade,  and  then,  with  experience,  a  plebiscite  of  all  tl^.e 
Philippine  people  in  1951.  This  was  changed  and  the  plebiscite 
was  placed  at  the  beginning,  so  decision  was  made  without  the 
longer  experimental  period. 

President  Roosevelt  has  sent  as  High  Commissioners  three  able 
men  representing  the  external  jjoltcy  of  the  United  States.  They 
made  friends  and  are  now  strong  advocates  of  Philippine  ad- 
vancement upon  plans  approved  by  Filipinos.  All  agree.  If  a 
change  comes.  It  must  flrst  be  recommended  by  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  greater  the  propperlty  of  your  p>ecple.  the  greater  the  Induce- 
ment for  thtir  acquisition  by  a  foreign  state. 

We  have  before  us  Austria.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and  now 
pluchy  Finland  With  the  American  flag  flying,  soon  to  be  sup- 
ported by  tho  world's  greatest  Navy,  as  an  ever-great  democratic 
Nation  It  will  bo  invincible;  conquest  could  not  suceed,  would  not 
even  be  attempted. 

If  Rl2ial  Iock>  down,  he  finds  In  the  ecclesiastical  palace  a  native- 
born  Irish  archbishop,  a  man  of  broad  humaniiy  sparkling  wit, 
and  tolerance;  bt.'^ld-  Cathcl.c  cathedrals  are  Prote.stunt  churches 
and  a  Jewish  synagogue:  native  Fhlilppine  Governors  of  all  Prov- 
inces and  mayors  of  all  cities,  a  legislature  selected  by  ballot,  repre- 
sentative of  the  districts  from  which  they  are  selected. 

Five  thousand  Americans  rrmain  protected  in  property  rights  and 
civil  lil)ertlcs.  with  children  and  grandchildren.  Fine  old  Spanish 
families  fitting  in  and  adjusting  themselves  to  the  now  order. 
English.  German,  Chinese,  helping  to  carry  on  under  Philippine 
leadership,  — 


Filipinos  drilled,  ready  to  flght  for  their  own  land,  anxloua  to 
fight  for  their  friend,  the  United  States. 

And  when  Dr  Rizal  locks  Into  Malacafian.  home  of  the  old  Spanish 
Governors,  home  of  American  Governors,  he  will  flnd  In  the  .'•eat  of 
authority,  formerly  occupied  by  them,  a  native  Filipino.  His  Excel- 
lency Manuel  L  Quezi  n  President  of  a  Philippine  Commonwealth — 
a  Commonwealth  that  possi^sses  all  the  powers  of  each  State  of  the 
American  Union — its  iniernational  control  alone  being  limited. 

The  latest  history,  that  of  this  year,  by  Captain  Sexton,  records. 
In  his  Soldiers  of  the  Sun:  "A  particularly  refractory  insurgent 
captured  at  this  time  was  MaJ  Manuel  L.  Que^'on.  This  23-year- 
old  youth  had  l>een  a  law  student  at  the  University  of  Santo 
Tcnias  at  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  and  had  forthwith 
enlisted  in  Agulnaldos  army  as  a  private.  Promotion  had  been 
rapid  and  an  almost  fanatical  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  the 
insurgent  cause  motivated  him  to  remain  hostile  to  the  Americans 
even  after  Agulnaldos  proclamation.  Following  his  capture,  he 
was  rewarded  for  his  efforts  by  6  months'  imprisonment. 

With  the  establishment  of  peace  he  engaged  In  law  practice  and 
then  drifted  Into  politics,  stiil  a  passionate,  If  peactftil,  apostle  of 
Philif-pme  lnd«'p€udence. 

Pob.'-essed  of  a  brilliant  mind,  a  pleasing  personality,  and  capable 
of  forensic  eloquence,  he  saw  his  ideals  materialize  35  years  later 
In  his  own  inauguration  as  the  flrst  President  of  the  Philippine 
Commcn  wealth. 

He  has  his  head  In  the  air  but  keeps  his  feet  on  the  ground:  he 
has  vision  and  plans  and  hopes  of  greater  things  to  come  but  long 
experience  with  men  will  keep  ai^plratlons  within  practical 
limitation. 

Miles  are  of  the  same  length,  the  oceans  swc  as  deep  and  wide; 
and  yet  the  world  has  grown  smaller,  voices  come  direct  Into  the 
home  of  each  from  all  the  capital  cities  of  the  world,  from  Europe, 
A5ia.  Africa,  and  South  America. 

And  on  this  day  come  all  the  voices  of  the  Philippines,  In  one 
grand  chorus,  proclaiming  one  name.  "Rizal." 


Unicameral  Legislature  of  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  23, 1940 


ARTICLE   BY   JOHN   P.   SENNING 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  aiticle  by 
John  P.  Senning,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  upon  the 
Unicameral  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  and  its  operation  in  two 
sessions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom    the    National    Municipal    Review,    vol.    XXVIII,   No.    12. 

December    1939 1 

Onz  House,  Two  Sessions 

(By  John  P.  Senning.  University  of  Nebraska) 

"The   one-house    legislature,    restoring   the   legislative    branch    of 

government  to  the  coordinate  position  It  once  held  and  giving  the 

direct  representatives  of  the  people  as  great  power  as  that  of  the 

chief  executive,  is  the  essence  of  democracy." 

The  flrst  two  sessions  of  Nebraska's  streamlined,  unicameral  legis- 
lature have  clearly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the 
man   who   was   responsible   for   its   adoption,   Stnalor   George  W. 

NORRIS. 

Although  the  work  of  the  legislature  Is  by  no  means  perfect,  the 
institution  and  its  accomplisliments  are  so  generally  accepted  by 
the  electorate  that  all  attempts  to  abolish  It  and  reinstate  a 
bicameral  body  have  proved  abortive.  A  measure  Introduced  in 
the  last  session  to  double  the  membership  and  return  to  partisan 
elections  could  not  mu-ster  the  requisite  vote  to  force  it  out  of 
committee. 

Another  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  electorate  Is  shown  by 
statements  of  men  running  for  State  ofBce  that  their  determined 
opposition  to  the  unicameral  legislature  before  adoption  has  now 
changed  to  approbation. 

One  is  constantly  met  with  the  quefv-ion  that,  if  the  one-house 
legislature  is  a  success,  why  have  not  other  States  followed  the 
example  of  Nebraska.  Newspapers  and  speakers  throughout  the 
United  States  have  given  thf  unicameral  body  much  publicity, 
mingling  fact,  fancy,  and  misrepresentation  A  speaker  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  announced  to  his  audience  that  Nebraska 
had  cnce  adapted  a  one-house  legislature  but  had  abandoned  it  In 
disgust  a  few  years  ago;  a  writer  In  a  mldwestem  newspaper  gart 
an  estimate  of  the  1939  session  using  1937  statistics.    A  politician. 
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addre!«tnK  a  pollt'cal  sclene*  club  In  a  large  State  unlversUy. 
ass  rletl  that  yonatur  Noeris  had  told  him  In  confidence  that  he 
wished  he  had  not  spcn-««ired  the  unicameral  legislature  since  It 
failed  to  work  out  aa  lie  anticipated  Senator  Norris  \*TOte  to  the 
newspaper  publishing  the  statement  that  he  had  never  had  any 
conversiitlon  with  the  speaker. 

Foundation  for  the  nonpartisan  election  of  legislators  was  built 
upxjn  the  long  and  jtenerally  accepted  use  of  the  nonpartisan  ballot 
for  many  offlcluls.  Independent  voting  in  general  elections,  and 
the  croaaing  of  party  lines  in  the  legislature  when  an  Important 
economic  or  social  issue  was  before  It.  Naturally  the  party  leaders 
resented  further  Inroads  on  party  domination  but  the  electorate 
as  a  whole  has  made  little  objection. 

In  the  first  election  In  1936  when  there  was  a  Democratic  land- 
slide. 23  Democrats  and  21  Republicans  were  chofen.  In  1938. 
24  Repubacans  and  19  Democrats  were  elected.  A  statehouse 
reporter  in  commenting  on  this  election  said:  "There  are  a  few 
more  Republicans  than  Democrats  in  the  unicameral  If  election 
had  bicn  on  a  partisan  ballot  the  Republicans  would  have  out- 
numbered the  opposition  at  least  2  to  1.  as  election  returns  Indi- 
cate Thus  we  would  have  had  a  Republican  legislature  making 
faces  at  a  D^^mocratlc  Govermr  and  vice  versa.  If  faces  can  be 
made  that  way;  and  how  much  shorter  and  more  harmonious  a 
time  would  not  have  been  had  by  ul!  at  the  Capitol  'his  winter." 

A  few  letjlslators.  who  aspire  to  higher  political  ofBce  or  who 
shifted  responftiblUty  in  the  bicameral  legislature  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  political  parties,  have  denounced  nonpartisan  elections  on 
the  plea  that  legislators  are  political  orphans. 

Dus  party  influerice  inject  Itself  into  the  o}x>ratlons  of  the 
legislative  bxly?  In  the  first  session  the  speaker  was  a  Republican, 
the  cjerk  a  Democrat  In  the  second  session  there  were  predictions 
that  Since  the  Republicans  had  a  majority  of  five  the  nonpartisan 
attUudo  would  be  discarded  In  the  choice  of  legislative  officers 
The  speaker  Is  a  Democrat  and  the  Democratic  clerk  was  re- 
elected by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  deliberation  on  measures 
which  might  be  given  a  partisan  slant  there  has  never  been  a 
cleur-cut  alinement  on  a  party  basis  For  instance,  tho  letjis^ature 
has  withstood  enormous  pressiu-e  from  the  political  parties  in  both 
leaetons  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  preurimarv 
conventions  r-     f  j 

It  ha.-,  been  contended  by  some  that  since  the  legislature  Is  non- 
partisan It  lacks  leadership.  To  answer  that  question  one  must 
first  determine  whether  the  people  want  a  rubb-r-stamp  legisla- 
ture ccntr.,i:ed  by  the  Governor  or  the  partv  or  whether  thev 
want  legislation  pas.sed  tn  the  ba-^is  of  thorough  discussion  and 
sound  Judgment  illunilned  by  facts.  True,  the  legislature  !s  de- 
llberi'te  and  the  last  session  was  the  longest  in  Nebraska  histo-y 
111  days  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  however  that 
State  legislation  i.s  now  concerned  with  complicated  and  intricate 
social  and  ectm  )mic  questions. 

In  the  extended  debate  on  the  electric  power  bill.s  in  1939  the 
knowledge  of  and  infcrmaticn  en  rates,  public  ownership  costs 
and  e'.ectncal  machinery  shown  by  the  legislators,  whether  farm- 
ers, lawyers,  or  professlcnal  men,  would  have  done  credit  to  almost 
any  l>ody  of  men  one  could  asemble. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  member  of  the  one-house  legislature 
feels  thai  ho  is  a  repre.^ntaiive  of  the  people  and  has  the  ri-^ht 
t<ie.xpress  his  upnlon  i:ntrammeled  by  any  domination  A  Lln- 
cclrl  newspaper  rd;tcr  who  has  cbserved  every  lejjislatlve  session 
beginnln^j  wtth  1891  rays  en  this  point  'The  fact  is  that  there  Is 
leadir^hi.)  but  it  ucos  not  rest  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  several 
men.   but  in   the  power  of  reason  and  common  B«^nse." 

LECISt-ATUI     PROCEDURE 

Tl>e  outstanding  feature  of  the  smplified  procedure  Is  that  at 
«nv  and  all  ita-es  of  progrejs,  from  committee  consideration  to 
nna!  passMpe  of  a  hi!l.  there  is  fixed  responsibility  which  cannot 
be  shifted  or  overturned  by  a  5ercnd  house  Every  bill  Is  accorded 
a  public  hearing,  announced  5  days  in  advance,  so  that  everyone 
whether  Icbbyist  or  private  citizen.  Is  apprised  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing  If  a  second  or  adjourned  hearing  is  held  it 
too  must   be  given  5  days"   notice. 

There  are  no  secret  executive  committee  sessions.  Though  the 
public  is  excluded  the  press  is  always  present  and  ijepcrts  the  action 
of  the  committer  even  to  the  votes  of  the  memljers  on  important 
measures. 

When  a  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  house  It  Is  subjected  to  two 
thorough  considerations.     On  the  first  calendar,  called  general  file 
the    bill    Is   read   section   by   s»x-ticn.    debated,    and    amended    if   so 
voted.     At  this  point  it  can  be  advanced  to  the  second  stage,  select 
file   sent  back  to  the  standinii  committee,  or  indefinitely  postponed 

Three  days  must  elapse  between  the  first  and  second  considera- 
tions and.  in  the  meantime,  the  measure  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  on  enrollment  and  review  for  a  check-up  on  arrange- 
ment, phraseology,  and  correlation.  That  committee  has  no  author- 
ity to  make  changes  m  bills  without  the  ccnsent  of  the  leiirislature 
but  by  reason  of  the  careful  scrutiny  given  them  it  has  already 
developed  Into  an  important  revisory  agency. 

The  stHTond  consideration,  select  file,  really  takes  the  place  of  a 
second  house.  Here  bills  are  subjected  to  another  thorough  con- 
sideration, first  upon  the  basis  of  recommendaticns  by  the  commit- 
tee on  enrollment  and  review,  and  second  upon  the  merits  of 
the  measure  as  a  whole  Only  a  specific  amendment  is  permissible 
en  select  file  For  amendments  of  a  general  nature  the  measure 
must  t)e  referred  again  to  general  file  and.  if  am.nded.  p<.ss  again 
tli:ouuh   the  convmittee  on   enroUmeut  aud  review   on   lu  retxiru 


to  select  file  With  the  spacing  of  time  between  the  first  and 
second  con.«:iderations.  Judgments  have  matured,  weaknesses,  if  any, 
have  been  discovered,  and  differences  of  opinion  have  been  ironed' 
cut 

After  advancement  from  .select  file,  the  committee  on  enrollment 
and  review  makes  a  final  check-up  and  enrTo,<:ses  the  bill.  It  is 
then  printed  in  final  form  and  must  be  on  the  desks  of  the  members 
for  at  least  one  legislative  day  before  third  reading  and  final  pa.<=sage. 

In«tead  of  hasty  le''ls'atibn  as  predicted  by  the  opponents  of 
the  unicameral  amendment,  the  one-house  legislature  has  In  fact 
slowed  down  deliberation. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  almost  every  citizen.  Individually 
or  through  some  organization,  is  a  potential  or  active  lobbvlst,  there 
still  persists  the  notion  that  the  lobbyist  15  a  dark  and  sinister 
specter  which  stalks  through  the  legislature  gathering  up  the  hap- 
less victims  of  Its  wiles.  The  lobby  Is  here  to  stay  and  has  a  distinct 
function  In  legislation  through  "the  expre.s.^ion  of  ptibllc  opinion 
and  the  presentation  of  factual  Information.  In  the  one-house 
legislature  the  advance  notice  of  public  hearings  gives  everyone  an 
equal  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

In  each  session  there  have  been  about  four  times  as  many  regis- 
tered lobbyists  as  legislators.  Powerful  Interests  have  attempted 
to  force  members  to  support  their  bills  but  the  legislative  pro- 
cedure Is  so  direct  and  open  that  no  member  can  conceal  his  vote 
and  none  wishes  to  admit  that  he  is  the  tool  of  a  lobby.  The  right 
of  a  single  member  to  demand  a  record  vote  also  curbs  the  power 
of  the  unscrupulous  lobbyist  as  docs  also  the  absence  of  party  con- 
trol. The  small  house  Is  a  deterrent  to  the  efforts  of  the  predatory 
lobbvlst  who  is  the  loudest  advocate  of  a  large  membership  and 
partisan  elections. 

LECISLATTVi:   AND   EXECtrnVE    HARMONY 

The  present  Governor,  who  had  been  a  State  employee  for  12 
years  before  he  was  elected  chief  executive  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  began  his  first  term  when  the  last  bicameral  legislature  pre- 
dominantly Democratic,  was  In  session.  Two  years  later  during 
his  second  term,  he  faced  the  changed  relatlotishlp  with  the  one- 
house  body. 

There  were  no  serious  clash-s  between  the  chief  executive  and 
the  legislature  in  1937  except  that  the  Governor  resented  the  in- 
crease in  the  budget  above  his  recommendations.  In  the  second 
session  the  relationship  was  that  of  2  coordinate  branches  of 
the  government  working  in  cooperation.  The  Governor  sent  vu- 
merous  me.«;sapes  to  the  legislature,  particularly  on  the  measures 
dealing  with  Federal-State  relationships,  giving  the  legislature  per- 
tinc'iu  Information  which  he  had  received  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment He  also  called  in  chairmen  of  comm.ittees  and  commit- 
tee members  to  discuss  bills  in  which  he  was  Interested  In  1937 
he  vetoed  17  bills.  1  of  which  was  passed  over  his  veto  In  1939 
he  vetoed  6  measures  In  every  cas?  the  veto  was  Imposed  because 
of  policy  and   not  for  faulty  drafting  or  technical   Inaccuracies 

The  weakness  of  the  legislature  lies  not  in  the  legislative  prod- 
uct, which  has  been  considered  very  satisfactory,  but  in  the  volume 
of  legislation  introduced— 581  bills  In  1937  and  523  In  1939  The 
raemljers  are  working  on  various  plans  to  reduce  the  number  in 
the  next  session. 

This  year  the  out.standlng  achievements  accomplished  by  the 
legislature  were  the  reduction  of  the  budget  by  ov?r  $4  000  000  as 
compa:ed  with  1937.  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  1939'  legis- 
lative session  over  that  of  1937  by  «2  000  (the  total  cost  this  year 
was  $100  000.  the  defeat  of  12  bills  regulating  various  kinds  of 
business,  the  passage  of  acts  leading  to  a  peact-ful  solution  of  the 
private  versus  public  electric-power  issues,  mure  drastic  provi'^iuns 
in  th?  county  budget  and  accounting  law,  the  placing  of  assist- 
ance on  the  basis  of  need,  and  the  authorization  of  the  supreme 
court  to  promulgate  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  for  all  courts 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  care  with  which  the  approDrla- 
tlons  bill  was  prepared  The  appropriations  committee  met  the 
afternoon  of  each  legislative  day.  The  findings  and  results  of  each 
day  s  work  were  mimeographed  and  distributed  to  members  of  the 
legislature  the  following  morning.  Every  expending  .-Kencv  was 
called  before  the  committee  and  Its  accounts  and  spendlne  prac- 
tices investigated.  All  bills  c.ntaintng  appropriations  were  acted 
upon  before  the  budget  bill  was  brought  cut  on  the  floor  and  it 
contained  every  cent  appropriated  for  the  coming  biennlum  so 
that  the  electorate  might   see  the  exact  amounts  Involved. 

ADVANTAGES   OF  SINGLE   BODY 

Viewing  the  entire  process  of  legislation  in  the  one-house  legis- 
lature in  comparison  with  the  bicameral  system,  one  sees  that  It 
centralizes  responsibility  in  legislation,  brings  the  whole  legislative 
process  from  behind  the  multiplicity  of  barriers  into  the  open 
.""f^L'nr  ^  conscientious  legislator  has  Protection  against  mea.sures 
of  reprl-sal  and  double-crossing  and  where  the  chicanery  of  the  dls- 

mTf„it^','''%'°''  ^t.^^'-'*'  '^'^°'-^'^<i-  »t  brings  to  a  common  focus 
in  a  face-to-face  discussion  all  the  varying  viewpoints  as  to  the 
merits  or  dements  of  a  mea-sure.  which  according  to  th^  test  of 
nTK'rn'fnn  '^''I'"'  \°  intelligent  deliberation  Ind  enables  the 
Crnng  'by  ?h;  dtlfy^prS'^'  ^^^  proceedings  through  simplified 

1.  HJ^f""'^i.  f„>'^"=^  since  the  National  Municipal  League  pub- 
lished Its  model  state  constitution  Although  its  compilation  was 
the  result  of  study,  conference,  and  Judgment^f  seme  of  the  s^un" 

St  uck  ,n  ,h:'ul°hT'?  minds  in  the  country,  neverthelesi  one  is 
struck,  in  tht-  light  of  accomplishments  and  progress  in  State  cov- 
Cyjl"'*"'"^:^"''"'-'  ^^"^  '•'^"t  **^  decades  with  Its  almo.st  prophetic 
visiou.    The  powers  of  the  Governor,  the  executive  budget   the  crea- 
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tlon  of  Judicial  councils,  home  rule  for  cities,  the  nierlt  system,  and 
legislative  councils  are  familiar  features  of  the  laws  or  constitutions 
of  many  States. 

The  league's  plan  for  a  single-chambered  legislature  has  been 
adopted  by  only  one  State,  notwithstanding  the  soundness  of  the 
propc)«.^l.  The  one-house  legislature,  restoring  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  to  the  coordinate  position  It  once  held 
and  giving  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people  as  great  power 
as  that  of  the  chief  executive.  Is  the  essence  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  advocates  of  the  unicam- 
eral body  in  Nebraiika  that  this  plan  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  which  has  lain  almost  domiant  for  the  last  20  years,  will 
become  a  living  i&sue  in  the  Commcnwealths  of  the  United  States, 


Discontinuance  of  Chattanooga  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF   NKBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  23. 1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr,  President,  a  few  weck.s  ago  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  the  Chattanooga 
News,  suspended  publication.  The  story  of  the  passing  of 
that  great  newspaper  is  very  well  told  in  an  article  in  The 
New  Republic  of  January  15.  1940,  written  by  Mr.  Gordon 
GaskiU.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  (From  the  New  Republic] 

I        A    NEWSPAPER    IS    KILLED 

(By  Gordon  Gaskill) 

At  4:  18  p  m  on  Saturday,  December  16,  1939,  an  opened  switch 
stepped  forever  the  presses  of  the  Chattan:>oga  (Tcnn  )  News  long 
one  of  the   most  aggressive  liberal  newspapers  of   the   New  South. 

Tlic  death  of  the  News,  violent  and  sudden,  was  the  result  of 
a  foreclosure  which  lacked  none  of  the  suspense  and  tension  of 
a  good  murder  p'.ay.     The  leading  characters; 

George  Fort  Milton.  45,  noted  liberal  editor  and  author;  antl- 
lynchlng  leader;  close  friend  of  Cordell  Hull  and  for  a  time  (>peclal 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Abby  Crawlcrd  Milton.  54.  his  stepmother;  sufTrageite  leader; 
active  Democratic  clubwoman:   poet. 

Roy  McDonald,  owner  ot  the  Home  Stores  grocery  chain  In 
Chattanoona;  Republican  enemy  of  public  power;  publisher  of 
the  Chattanooga  Free  Press,  rival  afternoon  paper  which  bought 
the  corpse  of  the  News. 

The  action  began  in  1924  when  George  Fort  Milton.  Sr.,  died. 
His  will  left  News  stock  in  an  unusual  fashion:  the  majority  of 
Income  went  to  Mrs  Milton,  but  the  majority  of  control  went  to 
his  son  George  Mrs  Milton  had  expected  the  News  for  herself 
and  a  rift  quickly  developed  between  her  and  her  stepson,  both 
talented,  both  strone-wliled. 

In  1928  Milton  was  told  that  bis  stepmother  was  considering 
an  attack  on  her  husbands  will  in  order  to  gain  the  paper  lor 
herself  and  then  st-ll  It  to  Col  Luke  Lea  of  Nashville,  would-be 
kidnaper  of  the  Kaiser,  publisher  of  four  large  Tennessee  dally 
newspapers  and.  along  with  Rogers  Caldwell,  involved  in  the  build- 
ing and  crashing  ol  a  labulous  southern  financial  empire. 

To  prevent  both  the  rumored  family  court  fit;hi  and  the  rumored 
sale,  Milton  agreed  that  year  to  buy  out  his  stepmothers  Interest. 
He  paid  the  fat  price  of  $295  per  share  and,  with  an  associate. 
gave  her  a  consld«-able  amount  of  property — and  personal  notes 
for  §270,000  This  price,  although  high,  then  seemed  not  unrea- 
sonable. But  m  the  fury  ol  the  depression,  the  load  on  Milton  and 
the  family  newspaper  was  enormous  and  almost  crippling  Mrs. 
Milton,  however,  declined  to  lighten  the  burden  Milton,  bleed- 
ing the  paper  white,  managed  to  pay  her,  within  8  years,  about 
•400.000  in  all.  This  from  a  paper  whose  circulation  was  about 
40  000  at  its  peak 

Early  In  1936,  Sam  McAllester  (attorney  for  Mrs  Milton,  onetime 
attorney  for  and  secretary  of  Roy  McDonald's  Home  Stores  also 
secretary  of  the  News)  devised  a"  plan  whereby  Miiton  and  his 
associate  could  be  relieved  of  the  personal  debt  upon  them.  It 
was  tran.sferred  to  the  Chattanooga  News  Co  in  thi*^  fashion:  The 
papers  bonds  were  Increased  from  $120,000  to  «325.0O0  and  its 
preferred  stock  Issue  from  $100,000  to  $150000  Most  of  the  new 
securities  went  to  Mrs.  Milton  and  her  daughters. 

Thus  the  financial  burden  on  Milton  was  lightened,  but  at  this 
risk:  (1 )  If  the  bonds  became  delinquent  Mrs  Milton  as  majority 
bondholder  could  foreclose  on  the  paper,  and   (2)   If  defaults  were 


made  on  the  preferred  stock,  this  stock  would  come  Into  voting  and 
controlling  power  over  the  paper.     Thus  endeth  the  first  act. 

There  now  enters  a  cross  plot:  The  death  battle  between  the 
champion  of  the  people  and  entrenched  greed  Fi-ora  Its  beginning 
in  1933  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  had  found  a  strong  sup- 
porter In  the  News.  And  In  1934  Milton  opened  a  campaign  to 
bring  cheap  municipal  electricity  to  Chattanooga,  then  served  by 
the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  Commonwealth 
&  Southern.  It  was  a  furious,  bitter  flght  without  quarter.  Com- 
monwealth it  Southern  contributed  $20,000  to  the  Citizens'  and 
Taxpayers'  League,  which  fought  public  power.  The  local  utility 
arranged  to  have  two  pieces  of  real  estate  transferred  to  more 
than  a  hundred  of  its  employees,  thus  enabling  them  to  vote  in  the 
city  election.  Whisky,  generally  believed  to  be  bought  by  jxiwer 
Interests,  was  distributed  near  the  p>olls  By  stipporting  the  rights 
of  trade-unions  in  a  city  whose  400  were  wealthy  manufacturers. 
Milton  had  already  won  powerful  and  unforgiving  enemies.  His 
personal  stubbornness  had  won  more,  and  at  the  peak  of  the 
war  he  often  lunched  alone  at  the  extluslve  Mountain  City  Club 
These  foes  quickly  Joined  the  T  E  P.  Co.  in  its  battle  to  destroy  the 
News  by  killing  its  advertising  The  Chattanooga  Times,  parent 
and  yet  stepchild  of  the  New  York  Times,  took  the  power  com- 
pany s  s:dc  But  the  News  did  not  yield  and  in  1933  the  people 
of  Chattanooga  voted,  more  than  3  to  1.  for  pub'lc  power. 

The  News  was  never  forgiven  its  victory.  The  jxjwer  company 
was  determined  to  keep  fighting  as  long  as  there  was  an  Injunc- 
tion left  in  America.  It  Joined  with  othtr  power  Interests  in  th:« 
now  famous  Eighteen  Companies  suit  against  the  T.  V.  A.  But 
to  continue  the  war  It  needed  a  newspaper.  The  Times  was  sulking 
m  Its  t^nt  and  was  dlsincllnod  to  take  tip  the  cudgels  anew. 

Thus  on  Sr^ptember  1,  10;)6,  a  new  afternoon  dally  suddenly 
enterrd  the  lists  to  compete  with  the  News.  It  was  the  Chattanooga 
Free  Press,  until  then  a  free  semlweekly  throw-away  sheet,  printed 
by  Roy  McDonald  to  advertise  his  grocery  stores  The  complete 
ramincations  of  the  financial  backing  of  the  Free  Press  are  not 
entirely  known,  but  some  little  of  It  appears  In  public  records. 
In  Ncvember  1938  the  Tennessee  Railroad  ai;d  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mirsion  charged  that  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  had  com- 
mitted 917  specific  acts  of  "undUL-  preference  and  advantage"  In 
favor  cf  the  Free  Press  and  the  Hr)me  Stores. 

From  S-ptrmb-^r  1936  (when  the  Free  Press  became  a  daily  and 
becan  to  do  battle  for  the  T  E  P.  Co.)  until  January  1938.  the  Free 
Press  was  allowed  to  become  delinquent  in  its  light  bill  to  the 
tune  of  thousands  of  dollars  It  was,  incidentally,  in  January  1938 
that  Senator  Noanis  had  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  an  Investi- 
gation of  utility  propaganda  against  public  pcwer  On  that  dote 
the  Free  Press  owed  more  than  $6  000  for  power;  the  Home  Stores 
owed  $16  255  70.  The  commission  ordered  immediate  payment. 
Curiously  both  paper  and  stores  were  allowed  the  5-percent  dis- 
count for  prompt  payment — more  than  a  year  late. 

The  congressional  committee  investigating  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  fcund  that  the  T.  E.  P.  Co.  was  the  lareest  advertiser 
of  the  Free  Press — and  that  the  T.  E.  P.  Co.  had  stopped  advertising 
in  the  News  1  week  after  the  public  voted  for  the  power  bonds. 
Tliereaftcr.  for  3  years,  the  News  received  only  $240  in  T.  E  P  Co.  ad- 
vertising; the  Times  got  $40,000:  and  the  Free  Press,  during  only 
2 '-2  years,  got  more  than  $50,000.  "Moreover,"  the  congressional 
committee  reported,  "the  pcwer  company  paid  the  Free  Press  for 
fuch  advertising  at  an  abnormally  high  rate.'  For  example,  the 
power  company  paid  $1.26  per  inch,  whereas  a  comparable  customer 
paid  only  54.9  cents.  (The  State  commission  termed  this  a  "method 
whereby  the  newspaper  was  enabled  to  receive  money  from  the 
power  company.") 

Both  State  commission  and  Investigating  committee  noted  an- 
other form  of  subsidy.  The  latter  reported:  "The  largest  holder  ot 
Free  Press  preferred  stock  (outside  of  Roy  McDonald,  the  publisher) 
is  Silas  Williams,  an  attorney  for  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power 
Co  During  the  fall  of  1937,  the  power  company  paid  Mr.  Williams 
$10,000  for  legal  services  of  an  undetermined  nature;  during  the 
same  period.  Mr  Williams  purchased  $10,000  worth  of  Free  Press 
stock."     Diaw  your  own  conclusion. 

Two  dailies  could  not  prosper  in  Chattanooga's  limited  afternoon 
fie'd  and  the  News  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  virtue.  The  Free 
Pre.-s.  oddly  enough,  never  seemed  to  mind  Its  obvious  losses. 

The  attack  on  the  News  was  withering,  but  Milton  retrenched 
and  prepared  to  flght.  He  formed  a  new  company  which  leased  the 
paper  and  began  to  operate  It  with  radically  diminishing  losses. 
Advertising  boomed  and  when  the  T  E.  P.  Co.  sold  out  to  the 
T  V.  A  in  August  1939.  it  seemed  that  the  days  of  the  Free  Press 
were  numbered.    Thus  act  two  ends  on  a  note  of  optimism. 

But  in  the  final  act.  the  forces  presented  In  the  first  two  com- 
bined to  destroy  the  News.  Interest  and  amortization  payment* 
on  the  bonds  and  payments  on  the  preferred  stock  were  an  intoler- 
able burden  on  a  paper  already  fighting  for  Its  life.  The  payments 
were  dcfuvilttd  in  the  summer  of  1939  and  Milton  began  efforts 
looking  toward  a  short  moratorium  Four  Insurance  companies, 
controUlng  some  $120,000  of  the  bonds,  were  inclined  to  grant  the 
respite.  Rea.ssured  by  their  sympathetic  attitude,  Milton  devoted 
hiniielf  to  directing  the  News  In  a  sensationally  rapid  gain  In 
advertising.  Tlien  in  October  rumors  circulated  In  Chattanooga 
that  the  Free  Press  and  allied  Interests,  hostile  to  Milton,  were 
tr:,ing  to  Induce  the  bond  and  stockliolders  to  foreclose  and  susp>end 
the  paper. 

The  denouement  came  on  November  29  A  messenger  from  Sam 
McAllcstir  delivered  to  Milton  a  proposal  by  Roy  McDonald  of  th« 
Free  Press  addressed  to  the  stock  and  bondholders  of  the  News. 
McDonald  offered  to  buy  out  the  News,  paying  about  $50  000  In 
cabh,  along  with  bonds  t-nd  preferred  stock  Ln  a  new  corporation. 
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•ubject  to  a  3-year  moratorium  Thf  offer  was  to  expire  at  6 
p.  n;  :  It  waa  delivered  to  MUton  at  5  15  p  m  Apparently  Milton 
realiz*^  for  the  first  time  the  gravity  of  the  situation  but  felt  that 
all  waa  not  yet  Icat  The  deed  of  trust  provided  that  90  days  must 
elaps*  bt-fore  the  trustee  could  foreclose  the  paper  aflor  glvln;^ 
formal  demand  And  no  demand  had  yet  been  served  ou  Milton  as 
president  and  (jeneraJ  mannRcr-  or  so  he  believed. 

On  the  morning  of  December  1.  he  called  all  employees  Into 
his  cfflce  and  advised  them  of  the  peril.  They  voluntarily  agreed 
to  take  pay  cuta  amounting  to  $700  per  week — the  amount  neces- 
aary  to  meet  the  weekly  payments  on  the  bonds  That  afternoon, 
Milton  told  the  bondholders  about  the  pay  cut  that  would  guar- 
antee the  payments  He  also  revealed  he  would  have  $15,000  la 
new  working  capital.  The  Insurance  companies  seemed  Im- 
pressed, but  the  majority  bondholders  (representing  Mrs.  Milton) 
declined  to  answer. 

Milton  described  the  crisis  to  his  employees  In  another  meeting 
Saturday  morning  The  amount  of  the  delinquency  stood  at 
•  15.000:  M.lton  confessed  he  was  unable  to  lay  his  hands  on  that 
much  ready  cash  Immediately:  he  had  already  mortgaged  his 
home  and  borrowed  to  the  limit  of  his  life  Insurance.  Tlie  em- 
ployees decided   to  raise  the  money  themselves. 

That  night,  a  delegation  of  nearly  a  hundred  employees  called 
on  Mrs.  MUton.  appealing  to  her  to  save  the  family  newspaper. 
It  was  a  fantastic  scene.  Printers  who  had  known  no  other 
pa{>er  hut  the  News  during  their  lives  pleaded  with  her.  tears 
in  their  eyes  Reporters  who  had  spent  25  years  on  the  News 
made  speeches.  Mrs.  Milton  said  the  matter  was  out  of  her 
hands  Actually  McDonald  s  offer  to  buy  the  News  had  already 
been  accepted. 

The  delegation  then  went  to  Sam  McAllesters  home.  He  told 
them  that  the  deal  was  closed  and  that  there  was  nothing  they 
could  do  to  save  the  News.  Sail  hopeful,  the  employees  continued 
>aialng  that  $15,000  fund  and.  on  Wednesday  morning,  it  was  com- 
plete^ Some  sold  their  cars;  others  borrowed  on  insurance:  still 
Other;  mortgaged  their  homcj  and  appealed  to  Iriends.  Reporters 
"touched"  news  sources  on  their  beats;  two  newsboys  put  up 
§100  each  of  their  savings. 

Th.1t  afternoon.  MUton  and  representative  employees  offered 
the  $15.0CO- -covering  the  full  delinquency— to  the  trustee,  on 
the  condition  that  the  News  be  allowed  to  continue  as  formerly. 
But  ilie  majority  bondholders  (Mrs  Milton's  representatives)  de- 
chntKl  to  take  it  They  instructed  the  trustee  to  demand  immedi- 
ate physical  possession  of  the  News  Even  then.  MUton  prepared 
to  fight.  He  had  not.  he  said,  received  the  formal  demand  re- 
quired by  the  deed  of  trust,  and  he  believed  he  still  had  90  days 
of  grace.  But  here  he  had  a  rude  awakening.  In  July,  the  bank, 
as  trustee,  had  sei  t  to  MUton  a  letter  (not  reg.steredi  instructing 
him  to  comply  with  the  .sinking-fund  provisions  of  the  deed  of 
trust  Immediately  A  copy  was  also  sent  to  Ihe  secretary  of  the 
News.  Attorney  Sam  McAUesler 

Apparently,  if  he  received  this  letter.  MUton  did  not  consider  It 
to  be  the  formal  notice  of  d'^mand  as  required  by  the  deed  of 
tnist  PVt  if  he  had  recognized  it  tor  the  harblnt;er  of  dl.-saster  It 
was.  It  seems  he  would  surely  have  acted  with  the  energy  he  dis- 
played when  the  true  sliuatio-i  burst  on  him.  He  could  have 
raised  the  delinquent  money  and  cbtained  the  voluntary  pay  cuts  in 
July  Just  a«  well  us  m  Decemb  r  But  the  race  was  over.  Milton's 
attorneys  advised  him  that  the  letter  had  indeed  constituted  a 
notice      They  told  him  he  covild  not  .successfully  resist  foreclosure. 

Thus  on  December  l&  -the  ninettvtuh  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  its  new  buUdmg  the  News  went  down  with  all  flags  flying. 
It  died  m  the  fifty-second  year  of  its  useful  life  and.  paradoxically. 
enjoying  its  best  business  health  In  5  years  It  had  earned  steadUy 
In  advertising  and  its  circulation  was  honest  and  sound.  The  oper- 
ating cash -out -of -pocket  loss  for  the  first  10  months  of  1939  was 
only  about  $35  per  week,  and  the  pap«^r  would  have  finished  the  year 
In  the  black,  thanks  to  Christmas  advertising.  It  did  not  die:  It 
was  done  to  death. 

On  Its  final  day  the  News  published  two  Instead  of  Its  normol 
three  editions.  At  3  08  p.  m.  the  la-^t  page  went  to  the  stereo- 
typerf  In  the  city  rooms  a  cardboard  helling  Hitler  (booty  of  a 
football  game)  stood  with  his  arm  bent  so  that  the  outstretched 
fingert  touched  his  no^e  in  vulgur  defiance.  A  copy  boy  left,  out 
ot  tiabtt  punching  the  time  clock  AiMoclated  Preaa  and  United 
Itw  icletype%*Tlters  ran  unwatchrd.  their  ribbona  of  news  colling 
on  ttir  floor.  There  wax  a  crap  game,  for  thu  wm  pay  day,  albeit 
the  liuit 

At  3  33  four  chimes  i»o»indr<1  thrfniRhoiit  the  huildlnit.  sltrnlfying 
that  Ihe  preuMe*  w«re  starting  for  their  last  run  There  wan  f  llrnro. 
followr*!  by  the  thundrr  of  the  arcrU  rating  prcf»»es  The  la»t  prrsa 
run  was  ml  at  lO.flSO  papers  A«  the  covin* ing  device  npprouihed 
19  000  Milton  wa«  railed.  He  walked  Ihrotigh  the  romponing  r>K)m. 
•baking  handa  with  all  tJia  printera.  wiahlng  them  Oodapeed. 
There  were  many  tears. 

The  preaaroom  waa  rrowded.  MUton  walked  to  the  control 
■wltchea.  The  prenaea  roared  at  full  speed,  tcreamlng  their  swan 
•otig  A  pra—man.  watching  (he  counting  device,  lifted  hl»  hand. 
Mllt<  n  prMBStf  •  black  button  and.  unwillingly,  the  preasra  began 
alowuii;  down.  In  a  momrnt  they  were  still.  Milton  reached  down 
and  picked  up  the  very  last  iMur 

Then  he  managed  to  Hmile.  waved  hla  hand,  and  walked  away. 
It  was  not  a  moaunt  for  npeaking 

M.:t  II  publuhed  bu  farcwiU  atatenient  under  a  four-column 
aprcaU  ou  page  1. 


"Perhaps."  he  wrote,  "[the  paper's]  doom  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  It  has  believed  In  principles.  Nonetheless.  I  am  sure  that  no 
newspaper  Is  worthy  of  public  trust  and  confidence  unless  It  shall 
be  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  Itself  for  what  those  who  direct  it 
believe  the  public  good  "' 

A  few  hours  before  the  News  closed.  MUton  was  offered  $15  000 
by  Free  Press  Interests  If  he  would  agree  not  to  publish  a  newspaper 
in  Chattanooga  for  the  next  5  years.  Although  the  ca.sh  must  have 
glittered  before  him,  he  declined. 

The  fear  implicit  in  that  offer  has  already  come  true.  Milton  haa 
already  obtained  a  charter  for  a  new  paper  to  be  called  the  Evening 
Tribune,  another  afternoon  daily.  It  is  expected  to  begin  publica- 
tion about  January  22.  and  a  new  press  is  on  its  way  to  Chatta- 
nooga. The  old  News  circulation  lists  are  prop)ertles  of  the  Indi- 
vidual carriers,  not  of  the  paper  it.=elf:  thus  the  new  paper  expects 
a  ready-made  subscription  of  about  20.000.  Although  Milton  has 
lost  much,  ho  has  rid  himself  of  a  $475,000  debt.  The  F^ee  Press 
has  assumed  that  debt  and  has  still  not  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the 
afternoon  field 

The  new  paper  Is  capitalized  at  $25,000.  with  10.000  shares  of 
no-par  value.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  is  t»elng  sold  to  the 
public  at  $10  a  share.  MUton  already  has  obtained  a  good  amount 
of  backing.  He  won  much  admiration  during  the  crisis  of  the  News 
by  his  efforts  to  cu.shlon  the  shock  for  his  employees. 

The  new  Tribune,  expected  to  be  iriore  than  ever  a  "people's 
paper,"  has  a  fighting  chance  for  success.  It  Is  impossible  to  stamp 
out  overnight  the  spirit  of  a  paper  which  has  played  so  vital  a  part 
in  a  city  for  51  years.  The  FYee  Press  Is  Republican,  antUabor. 
archcon;ervative;  the  Times,  like  Its  New  York  parent.  Is  motherlv. 
sedate,  lukewarm.  The  News  was  a  liberal  Democratic  paper  In  a 
city  that  is  overwhelmingly  Democratic.  Despite  a  6-day  Newspaper 
Guild  strike  la.st  May.  the  News  enjoyed  generally  the  confidence 
of  organized  labor,  which  adopted  many  resolutions  deploring  iia 
pas.sing. 

Milton's  "Paradise  regained"  will  be  as  fascinating  a  story  as  hla 
"Paradise  lost." 


William  Edgar  Borah,  George  H.  Mallon,  and  Other 

Heroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF   MIN'NKSOT.\ 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23,  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Spraker.  wp  have  at  the  state 
funeral  of  Senator  William  Edgar  Borah  of  Idaho  done 
hcmaKC  to  a  great  American  citizen  and  patriot,  and  it  is 
well  that  we  have  done  so.  for  he  was  indeed  a  true  patriot. 
Riving  to  the  Nation  at  all  times,  like  every  hero,  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion. 

In  America  today  we  have  another  class  of  heroes  whom 
we  honor  with  lip  service,  the  great  heroes  of  our  wars 
who  have  performed  their  heroic  deeds  on  the  bloody  bat- 
tlefield of  some  foreign  land  and  on  whom  we  have  as  a 
result  bostowed  the  Cnngresf;ional  Medal  of  Honor  and  other 
badges  to  indicate  our  approbation  and  appreciation.  That 
they  bared  their  breasts  to  the  cold  steel  of  the  enemy  or 
to  the  hot  poison  gases,  that  representative  government 
might  live,  we,  the  people,  are  fully  conscious,  but  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  been  too  busy  with  Itself  or 
too  immersed  in  other  things  to  give  attention  to  the  needs 
of  these  heroes  and  of  their  widows  and  orphans. 

We  p.lve  to  the  wives  of  decea.^ed  members  of  Congress 
$10,000  in  cash,  but  to  the  wives  and  families  of  our  war 
liproe.s  we  give  such  a  mi.«»erable  pittance  that  most  of  them, 
deprived  of  the  .support  of  their  hu.sband  and  father  are 
living  in  poverty,  rags,  and  squalor.  A  .'-nd  commentary.  In- 
deed on  the  ability  of  the  MumlxTs  of  Congic.s.s  to  do  the 
ihing-H  which  will  foster  and  protnoie  the  typo  of  Government 
which  rTiiik»'s  men  want  to  die  for  It.  In  fact,  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  clullur-a-duy  soldiers  have  been  and  arc  being  mt.'s- 
t-rubly  treated,  nolwithhlanding  the  apparent  and  the  immi- 
nent need  for  some  more  heroic  service.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
Kovernmint  dedicated  to  freedom,  to  liberty,  and  to  Indi- 
vidual human  Justice. 

But  to  think  that  in  the  case  of  men  especially  cited  for 
their  valor  and  for  heroic  deeds  done  above  and  bt^yond  the 
call  of  duty,  we  bhould  be  so  forgetful  and  so  unmindful  that 
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we  would  let  them  die  in  poverty  and  want,  and  that  we 
would  let  their  widows  and  orphans  suffer  for  years  unend- 
ing, is  almo.st  beyond  human  comprehension.  That  this  is 
true  and  that  it  is  going  on  every  day  is  a  fact  which  caji 
be  proven  by  citing  but  two  illustrations.  There  are  many 
others. 

The  flr.'^t  of  these  is  in  my  own  district  in  Minneapolis 
where  the  widow  and  two  children  of  Capt.  George  H.  Mallon, 
one  of  Pershing's  Hundred  Heroes  of  the  World  War  are 
linng.  and  the  second  is  the  case  which  was  reported  front- 
page in  this  morning's  Washington  Times-Herald  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wa-shlnpton  Times-Herald  of  January  22.   1940 1 

BKOKE.     WIDOW     CANT     ATTEND     CHHISTTNINC GOT     BID     TO     NAME     SHIP 

AFTra    nmo   hl'sband 

Nrw  YoBK.  January  21  —Because  the  Navy  Department  wants  her 
to  christen  the  destroyer  it  will  name  after  her  hero  husband 
soon.  Mrs.  Sadie  L  Monssen  was  unceremoniously  yanked  Iroui  her 
poverty-stricken  seclusion  today. 

In  her  four-room  Flatbush  apartment  Mre  Monssen  ruefully 
displayed  the  official  invitation  to  the  christening  In  Puget  Sound 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

"I  have  little  or  no  money  to  live  on,"  she  said,  "and  they  ask 
me  to  travel  across  the  country." 

Mrs.  Monssen  is  living  on  remote  Rutland  Road,  under  the 
name  of  Munson.  to  hide  her  plight  from  her  old  friends.  It 
Is  the  second  haven  she  has  sought  since  she  lost  her  home  In 
Brooklyn  because  she  was  unable  to  maintain  H.  O  L  C.  mort- 
gage payments  out  of  the  $30-a-month  pension  the  Navy  gives 
her. 

She  gave  up  the  home  In  1938  rather  than  be  evicted  Now 
she  lives  with  her  daughter.  Sally.  27.  a  former  chorus  girl,  who 
does  occasional  work  for  the  W.  P.  A. 

Mrs.  Monssen  is  the  widow  of  Lt.  Mons  Monssen.  who  was 
awarded  the  Corgresslonal  Medal  of  Honor  In  1904  for  heroically 
paving  the  battleship  Missouri  by  fighting  a  gun-turret  blaze 
during  target  practice. 

Thirty  dollars  a  month  for  the  widow  of  a  man  honored 
With  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  who  gave  his  life  for 
his  country  as  Captain  Mallon  did.  and  as  others  likewise  have 
done.  Read  here  the  exploits  of  Captain  Mallon  as  taken 
from  the  Government  files: 

Mallon.  Gforc^e  H  In  the  Bols-de-Porgcs  Prance.  September  26. 
1918  R — Minneapolis.  Minn  B — Ogden.  Kans.  O  O  .  No  16, 
W.  D..  1919.  Captain,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Infantry, 
Thirty-third    Division. 

Becoming  separated  from  the  balance  of  his  company  because  of  a 
fog.  CapUln  Mallon.  with  nine  soldiers,  pushed  forward  and  at- 
tacked nine  active  hostile  machine  guns,  capturing  all  of  them 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  Continuing  on  through  the  woods,  he 
led  his  men  In  attacking  a  battery  of  four  155-mllllmeter  howitzers, 
which  were  In  action  rushing  the  position  and  capturing  the  bat- 
tery and  Its  crew  In  this  encounter  Captain  Mallon  personally 
attacked  one  of  the  enemv  with  his  flata.  Later,  when  the  party 
came  upon  two  more  machine  guns,  thla  officer  sent  men  to  the 
flanks  while  he  rushed  forward  directly  in  the  face  of  the  fire  and 
sUenced  the  two  guns,  being  the  first  one  of  the  party  to  reach  the 
nest.  The  exceptional  gallantry  and  determination  displayed  by 
Captain  Mallon  resulted  in  the  capture  of  100  prisoners.  11  machine 
guns,   four   165-mllllmeter   howitzers,   and    1   antiaircraft   gun. 

Twice  wounded  in  action,  signally  decorated  by  the  Allied 
Powers,  he  died  a  premature  death  and  left  behind  a  family, 
and  a  record  for  valorous  and  heroic  patriotism.  Listen  to 
his  record  as  I  give  it  to  you  in  more  detail: 

In  May  of  1917  he  entered  the  first  officers'  training  camp  at 
Fort  Snelllng.  Minn.,  and.  upon  completion  of  his  training  course, 
was  commissioned  a  captain  and  sent  to  Camp  Dodge.  Iowa  From 
Camp  Dodge  he  was  sent  to  Hou.ston.  Tex  .  where  he  was  assigned 
to  Companv  E  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Infantry.  Sixty- 
•ixth  Brigade,  Thirty-third  Division. 

The  Thirty-third  Division  sailed  for  France  In  May  1918  and  went 
into  action  In  the  Somrne  sector  In  June  1918  The  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-iM>cord  Infantry  participated  »n  the  following  battles; 
Albert.  Hsmel.  Hsrhonnlers  Mort  Homme.  Dun-8ur-Meuse,  Con- 
aenvovH,  B<.ls  de  Chaumr  Dannervoux.  8t  Hllaire.  and  Butgneville. 
Captain  Mallon  covered  himself  and  hia  organization  with  glory. 
After  the  war  when  General  Pershing  set  about  to  locate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  lines,  he  callMl  upon  Cuptaln  Mallon  to 
asnut  him.  etpecially  with  record  pertaining  to  the  Somme  aector. 
Captain  Mallon  waa  waa  twice  wounded,  flrat  In  July  and  again  In 
October  He  nurvlved  and  came  home  to  be  of  further  service, 
thli  time  to  hU  community  In  which  be  lived  He  aerved  two 
terma  aa  county  commlaaloner  and  waa  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  H-  also  atrved  as  the  bualneaa  manager  of  the  Mlnue- 
apoin  Building  Tradea  CouncU. 

General  P<  r»^hing  waa  aaked  to  name  the  outatanding  heroes  of 
the  World  War.  and  the  name  of  Capt.  G.  H.  Mallon  !■  on  the 
Uat  of  General  Pershing's  One  Hiuidred  World  War  Heroea.     Cap- 


tain   Mallon    waa    awarded    the    following    medals    for    bravery    In 

action:  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
palm,  French  Legion  of  Honor,  Italian  War  Ooss.  Belgian  Medal  of 
Honor.  MiUtar>-  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  United  States  Victory 
Medal,  and  a  citation  for  viUor  In  the  PhUippine  Insurrection. 

Captain  Mallcn  pa.>^ed  away  at  the  'Veterans'  Hospital  lu  St.  Cloud 
on  the  2d  day  of  August  1934. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  being 
positive  that  the  best  people  of  America  are  not  in  accord 
with  our  neglect  and  misconception  of  our  duty  to  these 
brave  and  heroic  men  and  to  their  lonely,  grief-stricken 
families.  I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to  the  Medal  of 
Honoi  Roll  Act  of  April  27.  1916.  which  act  provides  for  a 
sfX'cial  pension  of  $10  per  month  for  these  men  after  they 
reach  65  years.    My  amendment  is  as  follows: 

A    bill    to    liberalize    the    provisions    of    the    Medal    of    Honor    Roll 

Act   of    April    27,    1916 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establl.sh 
In  the  War  Department  and  in  the  Navy  Department,  respectively, 
a  roll,  designated  as  "the  Army  and  Navy  medal  of  honor  roll", 
and  for  other  purposes,"  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934  cd  .  title 
34.  sec  365;  title  38.  sees  391  394).  Is  amended  as  follows;  (a)  By 
striking  out  "who  has  attained  or  shall  attain  the  age  of  65 
years"  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  1;  (b)  by  striking  out 
"a  special  pension  of  $10  per  month  for  lite,  payable  monthly" 
In  the  first  sentence  of  section  3  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"a  special  pension  of  $30  per  month  for  lile.  payable  monthly,  and 
when  such  person  attains  the  age  of  65  years.  $40  per  month  for 
life,  payable  monthly";  and  (c)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
3  the  foliowing  new  paragraph; 

"When  any  such  special  pensioner  dies  leaving  a  widow  or  a 
minor  child  or  children  surviving  him.  the  Admlnlstnitor  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  under  such  rules  and  regulations  consistent  with 
the  pension  laws  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  pay  such  surviving 
person  or  persons  a  special  pension  at  the  rate  of  $40  f>er  month. 
which.  In  case  there  i.s  more  th.in  one  such  surviving  person,  shall 
be  apportioned  as  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
prescribe." 

Sec.  2  The  amendments  made  by  section  1  of  the  act  shall  take 
e^Tect  on  the  1st  day  of  the  month  following  the  month  during 
which  this  act  is  enacted,  and  no  benefits  shall  be  j^ayablc  for 
any  period  prior  to  such  day  by  rcaaou  of  the  eoactmeut  of  auch 
amendments. 

Under  this  amendment  we  will  pay  these  men  if  they 
survive  their  heroic  acts,  a  special  tension  of  $30  per  month 
before  they  reach  65  years  and  $40  per  month  thereafter, 
with  the  same  amount  to  their  families  If  surviving  after  the 
death  of  the  father. 

Even  this  is  a  small  pittance  to  reward  so  great  service  and 
sacrifice,  and  had  Captain  Mallon  lived,  it  would  not  have  been 
asked  for  by  him,  as  is  indicated  by  his  oft-repeated  state- 
ment recently  quoted  in  the  Minneapolis  Labor  Review  as 
follows: 

He  waa  a  brave  man.  but  he  was  a  modest  man. 

When  time  and  again  he  was  decorated  he  always  declared  aa 
the  decorations  were  being  pinned  on  him.  "'Vou  should  decorate 
my  men  as  wtll  as  me.  They  are  Just  as  deserving  of  decoration  aa 
I  am  "  Bare  handed  and  alone  Captain  Mallon  captured  an  enemy 
machine-gun  nest — there  Is  no  finer  example  of  a  brave  and  noble 
man.  nor  of  unselfishness  and  sacrifice. 

His  death  was  no  doubt  hastened  by  the  physical  and  men- 
tal shocks  he  sustained  when  wounded,  and  also  by  the  other 
nerve-racking  experiences  of  war  service.  How  can  anyone 
escape  harmful  reactions  from  such  experiences?  Anyone 
who  has  been  in  any  kind  of  an  accident,  automobile  or  other- 
wise, knows  they  are  never  quite  the  same  again,  and  such 
an  experience  is  only  one  of  similar  but  worse,  daily  and 
even  hourly  experiences  in  war  service. 

Had  he  lived  he  would  have  provided  well  and  amply  for  his 
family.  His  salary  had  ranged  around  $300  a  month  In  life 
and  now  the  family  struggles  on  about  ono-tenth  of  thlK  sum. 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  Invalid  Pensions  Committee, 
to  which  my  amendment  will  be  referred,  and  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  will  take  up  this  cenxbe  at  once  and 
see  tliai  a  great  wrong  shall  be  righted  without  further  and 
unforgivable  delay. 

There  may  be  other  methods  of  acompllshlng  our  objec- 
tive. If  so,  I  have  been  unable  to  unearth  them,  although  X 
have  made  a  considerable  study  of  the  problem.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  done  for  any  of  the  Pershing  Hundred  Heroes, 
the  most  outstanding  of  many  immortals  of  the  World  War. 
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In  support  of  this  statement  allow  me  to  quote  W.  C.  Gilbert. 
D.rector  of  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library': 

We  have  chcrcked  the  United  Stntcs  Statutes  for  any  action  by 
Conprrss  with  respect  to  any  of  the  persons  Included  in  General 
PershliiRs  Hundred  Hen^es  of  the  World  War.  No  action  of  the 
•ort  u  found.     There  were,  however,  a  number  of  bills  introduced. 

So  let  US  do  something  about  It,  by  adopting  the  above 
amendment  at  once. 


Government  Ownership  of  Utilities 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  23,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    FORUM    MAGAZINE 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Forum 
mafiazine  entitled  "Should  Government  Own  Our  Utilities? — 
A  Debate." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Forum  Magazine] 
Shoitlo  Govn»NMrNT  Own   Our   UnLrriES? — A   Dsbatt! 

I.    rOWEK  BIXONCS  TO  THE  rEOPLI 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Housewives  In  the  Pupet  Sound  city  of  Tacoma  pay  $1.70  for 
100  kilowatl-hours  of  elecfrlcuy  The  sime  amount  of  power  costs 
♦3  09  In  San  Fra'icl.sco,  »3  65  In  Chicago,  M  70  In  New  York.  $5  24 
In  Boston,  and  $6  25  In  T.nmpa.  There  Is  a  municipal  power  plant 
In  Taccma  The  rest  of  the«  communities  are  served  by  private 
utility  companies 

The  woman  In  Tacoma  who  wants  to  llchten  her  tasks  can  cook. 
refnperate.  wash,  ar.d  clean  with  electricity  and  pay  $5  30  for  500 
kilowatt-hours  At  mnny  plices  In  the  Nation  thl.s  alleviating  of 
household  drudgery  is  denied  to  millions  of  people  In  the  lower 
income  groups,  500  kilowatt-hours  In  New  York,  for  e.xample,  cost 
$12  95 

The  Federal  Government  has  completed  great  hydroelectric  dams 
on  the  Tennessee.  Colorado,  and  Columb'.a  Rivers.  Thesie  develop- 
ment.H  encompass  huge  expenditures  Grand  Coulee  E>am.  now 
under  construction  in  northeastern  Washington,  alone  Is  requir- 
ing $181,101,000  Such  proJ?cts  as  this  and  the  T.  V.  A.  point  toward 
a  national  policy  of  public  ownership. 

Public  ownership  invariably  means  cheaper  rates.  One  hundred 
kilowatt-hours  in  Tacoma  cost  le^s  than  40  kilowatt-hours  from 
private  companies  In  nearby  towns  Cleveland  consumers  pay 
$9  30  for  public  power  billed  at  $1190  by  the  private  utility  in 
Toledo  Los  Angeles  buys  el-ctriclty  from  Boulder  Etem  and  enjoys 
the  lowest  rates  in  California.  Power  from  the  Federal  dam  at 
Bonneville  Is  helping  the  Oregon  town  of  Eugene  charge  a  com- 
mercial rate  of  $13  53  for  750  kilowatt-hours,  a  few  miles  away.  In 
CorvaUls,  storekeepers  pay  a  private  utility  $27  25  for  the  same 
service 

Congressman  John  E  Rankin,  of  Ml.^slsslppl.  says  that  T.  V  A 
rat<^  throughout  the  country  would  reduce  the  national  electric 
bill  $923.973  000:  Tacoma  rates  would  reduce  It  $1.100  833  000 
People  m  the  State  of  New  York  now  pay  twice  as  much  for 
electricity  as  tl.ey  would  under  the  rate  schedule  of  the  T.  V  A. 
Florida  s  citizens  pav  considerably  more  than  twice  as  much 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  kilowatt-hours  from  Bonneville  Dam  will 
coet  less  than  lOO  kilowatt -hcuis  In  Boston. 

For  manv  years  the  claim  h.is  txen  made  that  publicly  owned 
pl.^ut*  charge  the.«e  lew  rates  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  valuable  tax 
payments  which  private  utilities  are  assessed.  Listen  to  a  recent 
statement  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission: 

■  Publicly  owned  utilities  paid  17  3  percent  and  privately  owned 
utilities  paid  13  3  percent  of  their  pross  revenues  in  the  form  of 
taxes  and  net  cash  contributions  during  the  year  1936." 

Nor  Is  that  all.  Tlie  same  statement  cited  8  5  percent  of  gxa-s 
revenues  rendered  by  public  systems  In  the  form  of  free  services 
such  as  pumping  sewage,  lighting  schools,  and  operating  traffic 
signals.      Private   p;anls  do   virtually    nothing   of   this  sort 

Towiw  along  the  transmission  Hues  of  the  T.  V  A.  have  power 
rates  far  lower  than  In  most  of  the  Na'.ion  Yet.  as  Senator 
Oaowix  W.  Noaais,  of  Nebra&ka.  Las  pomted  out: 


"The  T  V  A.  require?  a  municipality  to  pay  the  same  amount 
of  mcr.ey  to  the  proper  officials  which  It  would  pay,  if  lis  plant 
were   taxed  as   It   would   be   If  owned   by   a  private   company  " 

The  rates  charged  by  public  s>'stems  are  bused  on  actual  values. 
Gov  George  D  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  is  one  of  the  adversaries  of 
the  power  program  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Yet  even  he 
has  said: 

"During  my  public  life  I  have  seen  utility  companies  benefit  from 
the  Inflation  of  values  I  have  seen  them  spend  your  money  and 
mine  In  working  for  selfish  ends.  I  have  seen  them  unload  tax 
burdens  on  the  breaking  backs  of  those  who  could  scarcely  stand." 
Inefficiency  there  may  occasionally  be  in  public-power  systems; 
the  human  equation  is  omnipresent,  whether  in  municipal  bureau 
or  corporation  office  But  the  annals  of  public  ownership  con- 
tain no  episode  to  parallel  even  remotely  the  greed  and  reckless- 
ness which  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  the  Central  Public  Service 
pyramid  of  holding  companies.  And  there  have  been  other  utility 
failures. 

A  frequent  criticism  of  public  ownership  Is  that  It  would  plunge 
the  power  business  into  politics.  A  decade  ago  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  revealed  that  no  Institution  was  more  entangled  In 
politics  than  private  ix)wer  companies.  They  have  maintained 
costly  lobbies  and  raised  hu?e  political  slu.sh  funds.  They  have 
tried  to  Influence  newspaper  editors,  college  professors,  school 
teachers,  and  clerg>'men  Community  clubs  are  constantly  plagued 
by  their  agents  The  Townsend  movement  Is  still  strong  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  so  we  find  numerous  Townsend  leaders  In 
that  region  employed  as  service  supervisors  for  power  companies 
seeking  to  resist  the  advance  of   public   ownership. 

The  generating  and  distribution  of  electricity  as  a  public  func- 
tion Is  not  consistent  with  the  American  form  of  government. 
Insist  the  partl.sans  of  the  utility  companies.  Senator  Norrls.  Sec- 
retary Ickes,  and  other  advocates  of  public  ownership  have  been 
denounced  as  Bolsheviks. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  country's  cities  own  their  own  water- 
work.s  This  fact  has  never  been  represented  as  a  thr?at  to  the 
Republic.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  what  great  philosophical 
difference  there  can  be  between  water  pumped  Into  a  house  through 
a  pipe  and  water  Impelled  there  over  a  wire. 

Much  as  the  utility  companies  would  prefer  the  Nation  to  believe 
otherwise,  the  prcmotion  of  public  ownership  Is  by  no  means 
exclusively  the  work  of  radicals  and  agitators.  Boulder  Dam,  which 
will  ultimately  produce  6.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  of  current,  was 
begun  during  the  administration  of  Herbert  Hoover.  "I've  got  to 
give  Charlie  his  dam. '  said  President  Roosevelt,  as  he  signed  the 
authorization  for  the  great  project  at  Bonneville  He  was  reftrring 
to  Senator  Ch.muxs  L.  McNary,  of  Oregon,  the  Republican  leader  in 
Congress. 

Among  cities  with  public  po'ver  plants  are  Cincinnati.  Knoxvllle. 
Cleveland.  Memphis,  and  Kalamazoo.  These  are  not  communities 
notorious  for  crackpot  notions.  They  are  average,  middle-class 
American  cities,  where  the  people  want  their  homes  lighted  and 
their  food  refrigerated  as  inexpensively  as  possible.  Public  power 
has  no  better  endorsement  than  the  fact  that  the  259  towns  with 
municipal  plants  are  not  turning  back  to  private  owneishlp. 

Public  pants  pay  off  their  bonds  and  reduce  rates  as  they  do  so. 
Private  utilities  seldom  amortize  Investmtn'..  This  distinction  has 
a  bora  fide  meaning  to  the  people  who  use  electricity.  The  aver- 
age national  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  Is  4  8  cents.  Each  house- 
hold In  the  country  consumes  an  average  of  710  kilowatt-hours 
annually.  But  In  Tacoma,  where  the  public  power  system  charges 
168  cents  a  kllowatt-hour.  every  home  averages  1.565  kilowatt- 
hours  a  year  Think  what  that  difference  of  855  kilowatt-hours 
means  to  the  housewife  working  in  the  kitchen,  to  the  schoollxjy 
studying  at  night,  to  the  family  entertaining  guests. 

Electricity  Is  so  vital  to  contempcsrary  society  that  It  may  readily 
be  asked  whether  this  force  should  ever  be  In  private  hands.  The 
country  takes  for  granted  the  public  ownership  of  fire  departments, 
police  bureaus,  school  systems,  trolley  lines,  and  waterworks,  yet 
electricity  is  as  Indispensable  as  any  of  these 

The  New  Deal  has  shown  that.  In  generating  power,  other  re- 
soiuces  can  be  developed  as  well.  In  the  T.  V.  A.  not  only  kilo- 
watt-hours have  been  produced.  There  are  many  byproducts. 
Floods  have  been  prevented,  and  forests  and  fields  saved.  Bonne- 
vire  Dam  sends  steamers  up  the  Columbia  River  to  the  farms  of 
the  Inland  Empire  Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  .^pin  the  world's  big- 
gest chunk  of  electricity — and  reclaim  1.500.000  acres  of  land 
soiely  needed  by  the  wandering  migrants  from  the  EXist  Bowl. 

Such  benefits  as  these  are  lost  when  power  companies,  con- 
fronted by  Increasing  resistance  to  private  control  of  rivers  and 
streams,  turn  more  and  more  to  steam  as  a  source  of  electricity 
In  an  exhaustive  study,  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority  bus 
pointed  out  that  power  can  be  generated  at  Bonneville.  Bcu'.drr, 
Grand  Coulee,  and  the  St  Lawrence  waterway  project  for  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  cost  of  steam  production.  Coal  must  con- 
stantly be  replenished;   the  rivers  flow  on  forever. 

Electricity,  like  the  air  and  the  v.ater.  Is  the  heritage  of  every 
person.  It  Is  the  product  of  water.  It  does  not  belong  in  tha 
pes  c5slon  of  any  indivldt'.al  or  group  of  Individuals  There  Is  no 
more  reason  for  the  private  sale  of  power  than  for  the  private  sale 
of  water. 

n.    SOCIALEIATION    MEANS    WASTE 

(By   Frank   A.   Newton) 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  local  municipal  ownership 
ol  electric  plants  may  or  may  not  be  a  success  In  Isolated  Insuinces. 
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ICr.    Neuberger    has    gone    squarely    for   a    complete    Government 
monopo'y 

How  Mr.  Neuberger  expects  this  complete  Government  monopoly 
of  electricity  to  be  accomplished  he  does  not  pause  to  suggest.  He 
Ignores  the  facts  that  the  electric  Indtwtry,  today,  represents  an 
Investment  of  nearly  $14,000,000,000  and  has  over  27,200,000  cus- 
tomers and  that  municipal  plants  sell  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  electricity  of  the  country. 

But  let  us,  too.  forget  practical  matters  and  meet  the  Issue  as  an 
abstract  propositicn — but  with  facts  instead  of  aasortious.  First 
of  all.  let  us  Inquire  Into  his  statement  that  "public  ownership 
invar: ably  means  chenper  rates."  Let  u.s  keep  In  mind  that  the 
majority  of  the  users  of  electricity  In  this  country  do  not  live  In 
the  large  centers  like  New  York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Boston. 
The  great  majority  live  in  small  cities  and  towns  and  on  the 
farm.e  The  private  electric  companies  have  brought  electricity  to 
over  30  000  villages  of  less  than  1.000  population  each,  and  one-half 
of  these  have  populations  of  less  than  230. 

Th?  Federal  Power  Commission  on  March  29,  1939.  released  a 
report  which  shows  clearly  that  the  residential  rates  of  the  private 
companies  are  lower  than  these  of  the  public  plants,  and  this  Is 
true  without  regard  to  the  taxes  paid  by  either  group  In  16.831 
communities  served  by  private  plants,  85  percent  paid  less  for  25 
kilowatt -hours  and  100  kilowatt-hours  than  the  communities  in  the 
same  clasplficatlcns  ."served  by  municipal  plants.  For  a  use  of  250 
kilowatt-hours.  95  percent  of  the  communities  were  better  clT  under 
private  operation.  Of  1.947  communities  served  by  publicly  owned 
plants.  68  percent  were  paying  higher  rates  for  25  and  50  kllcwatt- 
hours  than  the  communities  of  comparable  size  served  privately. 

The  1937  United  States  Census  of  the  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Industr>-  reports  that  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  customers  of 
municipal  plants  in  the  country  was  27  percent  higher  than  the 
average  paid  by  tbe  customers  of  the  private  plants  Since  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  private  companies  is  roughly  $2,000,000,000. 
It  follows  that  the  users  of  electricity  would  have  paid  $540,000,000 
more  than  they  did  pay  If  the  rates  of  the  municipal  plants  had 
prevailed  throughout  the  country. 

The  same  United  States  census  rejxirt  showed  that,  despite  the 
discrepancy  In  the  average  rate  In  favor  of  privately  owned  plants, 
the  municipal  plants  In  1937  paid  but  1.5  percent  of  their  revenues 
In  taxes,  while  private  plants  paid  taxes  amounting  to  14.2  percent 
of  their  revenue.  Mr.  Neuberger  refers  to  a  statement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission: 

"Publicly  owned  utilities  paid  17.3  percent  and  privately  owned 
utilities  paid  13  2  percent  of  their  gross  revenues  in  the  form  of 
taxes  and  net  cash  contributions  during  the  year  1936. ' 

Let  us  see  what  the  Federal  Power  Commission  did  report.  It 
showed  that  in  1936  publicly  owned  plants  paid  but  $1,204,000  In 
taxes,  which  were  only  1  1  percent  of  their  base  revenue,  while  the 
privately  owned  companies  paid  $275,000.r00  In  taxes,  or  14  4  per- 
cent of  their  base  revenue.  It  Is  evident  that  the  "net  cash  con- 
tributions" made  by  the  publicly  owned  plants  to  the  municipali- 
ties must  be  ver>'  large  This  Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  tbe  country's  municipal  plants, 
42  percent  were  paid  in  1  State,  and  78  percent  of  the  whole  amount 
were  paid  In  5  States  The  report  alao  ahows  that  In  14  States  the 
municipal  plants  paid  not  a  penny  In  taxes  and  In  11  additional 
States  the  total  taxes  paid  by  all  the  municipal  plants  amounted 
to  less  than  $1,000. 

The  significance  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  heading  over 
"net  cash  contributions"  of  the  municipal  plants  becomes  evident. 
That  word  Is  "estimated."  The  private  utilities  operate  In  a  gold- 
fish bowl.  Every  dollar  they  spend  Is  recorded  under  Government- 
prescribed  accounting  classifications  and  rei>orted  to  State  com- 
missions and  FVderal  bureaus.  But,  In  the  case  of  municipal 
plante.  the  word  Is  "estimated."  No  reference  Is  made  to  the  fact 
that.  In  the  same  year,  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  contributed  In 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  $181,000,000  for  publicly  owned 
electric  plants  It  Is  aUo  significant  to  note  that  of  the  total 
"estimated  "  net  cash  contribution  of  municipal  plants,  27  percent 
were  made  In  two  States.  The  fact  is  not  mentioned,  however, 
that  very  large  loans  were  made  by  Federal  agencies  to  municipal 
plants  In  those  States.  It  is  Interesting  at  the  same  time  to  note 
the  amounts  of  some  of  these  "estimated"  contributions  In  Flor- 
ida they  amounted  to  over  $2,537,000,  while  In  the  great  and 
populous  State  of  New  York  these  "estimated"  contributions 
amounted  to  only  $276,000.  Again,  the  "estimated"  contributions 
in  North  Carolina  amounting  to  over  $1,279,000  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  contributions  of  all  the  public  plants  in  Illinois, 
which  amotmted  to  but  $224,000.  In  this  connection,  the  state- 
ment made  by  Senator  Nobris  In  the  Senate.  April  19.  1939.  Is 
significant: 

"A  proposal  from  a  great  association  of  Tennessee  says.  In  effect, 
•Let  the  T.  V.  A.  property  be  subject  to  taxation  the  same  as  every- 
body el.se's  property.'  On  my  desk  now  there  is  a  printed  amend- 
merit  intended  to  be  offered  which  provides  that  all  property  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  everywhere  under  the  local 
laws  of  taxation.  If  we  go  to  that  extreme.  Senators  can  see  that 
the  T.  V   A    would  be  out  of  businese  in  3  mouths." 

The  1937  United  States  census  of  the  electric  light  and  power 
Industry  brings  out  another  fact,  namely,  that  the  average  pay 
per  employee  in  the  privately  owned  utilities  is  16  percent  higher 
than  in  the  municipal  plants  Maybe  this  fact,  among  others,  may 
have  led  Mr    William  Green,  president  of  the  American  FederaUon 

Of  Labor,  to  say: 


"Analysis  of  the  industrial  situation  shows  that  electric  power  Is 
the  greatest  contributing  factor  toward  the  Increased  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  the  working  people  In  our  country.  Both  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  America  have  t)een  free  from  the  domina- 
tion of  autocratic  controlled  governmental  dictation  such  as  pre- 
vails In  sonie  of  the  lands.  •  •  •  i^^t  us  hope  our  Nation  will 
always  remain  free  from  governmental  autocracy  and  dictatorial 
control  of  its  industries  and  workers  " 

Let*  than  one-third  of  the  output  of  the  electric  utilities  of  the 
country  goes  to  homes  and  farms.  The  greater  part,  by  far.  goes 
to  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  establishments,  which  tr 
a  fact  Mr.  Neuberger  Is  not  perhaps  familiar  with.  It  will  be 
granted,  I  am  sure,  that  the  power  to  dominate  and  control  Amer- 
ican Industry  through  Government  monopoly  of  the  electric  In- 
dustry is  a  most  dangerous  power  to  put  In  the  hands  of  any  gov- 
ernment. One  can  see  the  Inevitable  wirepulling  and  logrolllDg 
between  different  States  and  different  sections  of  the  country,  try- 
ing to  secure  and  hold  Industries,  which  would  result. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  private  utilities  have  taken 
electricity  to  practically  every  hamlet  in  the  United  States,  to 
over  30.000  villai^es  and  towns  with  less  than  1,000  population 
each.  The  supplying  of  water  has  no  such  record,  largely  because 
it  has  b«>en  chiefiy  a  municipal  undertaking.  Recent  analysis 
of  C83  con^munlties  served  by  Consumers  Power  Co.  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  (all,  by  the  way,  receiving  uniform  rates  for  elec- 
tricity regardless  of  the  size  of  the  community)  showed  that 
over  85  percent  of  the.se  communities  had  no  waterworks  sys- 
tems and  no  sewage  systems.  Of  the  816  communities  served  by 
Alabama  Power  Co.  and  all  served  under  the  same  rate  for  elec- 
tricity, 71  percent  were  without  waterworks  systems  and  82 
percent  without  sewage  systems.  In  other  words,  while  private 
Initiative  and  private  enterprise  has  brought  electricity  to  prac- 
tically every  community  and  at  the  same  low  rates  prevailing  in 
the  large  cities,  municipal  onterprlse  has  failed  to  supply  such 
es.sentlal  service  as  waterworks  and  sewage  systems  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  smaller  communities. 

Mr    Neuberger  says: 

"Such  benefits  as  these  (water  power)  are  lost  when  the  power 
companies,  confronted  by  increasing  resistance  to  private  control 
of  rivers  and  8trean\s,  turn  more  and  more  to  steam  as  a  source 
of  electricity." 

Unfortunately,  we  &Te  unable  to  move  Niagara  Falls  to  Iowa  or 
Grand  Coulee  to  Pennsylvania  or  the  T,  V.  A.  dams  to  South 
Dakota.  Coal  remains  and  will  remain  the  chief  source  of  fuel 
for  the  production  of  electricity.  Approximately  65  percent  of 
the  Nation's  supply  of  electricity  is  not  generated  by  water  power. 

President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  National  Resources  Committee 
to  Inquire  Into  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  generation 
of  electric  power.     The  Committee  reported: 

"Present  low  costs  of  steam  plants  necessitate  discrimination 
In  developing  water-power  sites.  •  •  •  In  most  regions  of 
this  country  the  hydroelectric  plant  should  be  considered  as  com- 
plementary to  the  steam-power  plant  rather  than  the  main  power 
source.  •  •  •  improvements  in  plant  design  and  In  operating 
technique  have  lowered  greatly  the  cost  of  generating  power  in 
steam-electric  plants." 

This  country  was  not  built  up  to  the  point  at  ■which  it  produces 
one-third  of  the  world's  electricity  on  any  theory  of  socialization  of 
Industry.  Many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  those  who  contend  for  a 
Government  monopoly  of  the  electric  business  have  not  the  slight- 
est Intention  of  stopping  at  tliat  point  If  they  are  successful.  From 
there  they  will  start  their  drive  for  the  socialization  of  all  other 
utilities  and  the  other  great  biulneases  of  the  country. 

Let  us  agree  with  President  Roosevelt: 

"I  do  not  hold  with  those  who  advocate  Government  ownership 
and  government  of  all  utilities  I  state  to  you  categorically  that, 
as  a  broad  general  rule,  the  development  of  utilities  should  remain, 
with  certain  exceptions,  a  fimctlon  for  private  ownership  and  private 
capital." 

Since  January  1,  1939,  25  elections  on  proposed  municipal  plants 
have  been  held.  The  most  significant  was  In  San  Francisco,  where 
a  municipal-ownership  proposal  was  defeated  for  the  eighth  con- 
secutive time  by  a  ratio  of  two  and  a  half  votes  to  one.  In  25 
municipal -ownership  elections,  14  communities  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  671.618  voted  the  proposal  down,  and  11  with  a  total 
population  of  but  22.339  approved  the  proposal 

During  the  66-year  history  of  the  electric-utility  Industry  in 
the  United  States,  about  4,000  municipal  plants  have  been  estab- 
lished. Approximately  one-half  have  been  sold  or  abandoned. 
Today  only  43  percent  of  the  country's  electricity  Is  sold  by 
municipally  owned  plants.  Public  ownership  has  utterly  failed 
to  make  a  record  sufficient  to  convince  the  public  of  the  United 
States  that  public  ownership  Is  efficient  or  desirable. 

m.   RIBtJTTAL 

(By  Mr.  Neuberger) 

Mr.  Newton  says  that  in  85  percent  of  the  communities  private 
power  costs  less  than  public  power.  He  does  not  say  that  these  are 
mainly  very  small  communitltn.  The  issue  is  not  the  number  of 
communities  but  the  number  of  people.  Approximately  86  percent 
of  the  residential  light  customers  of  the  United  States  pay  higher 
rates  for  private  than  for  public  power. 

Mr.  Newton  tries  to  imply  that  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American    Federation    of    Labor,    is    opposed    to    public    ownership, 

totally  overlooking  the  fact  that  many  national  conventions  of  the 
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American   Federation    of   Labor   have   gone   on    record   for   public 
ownership  of  electricity. 


The  report  also  makes  heartening  claim  to  an  Increase  In 
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AmerlcBn  Fedfmtlon  of  Labor  have  gone  on  record  for  public 
ownership  of  elfctrlclty 

The  statement  quoted  en  the  alle(r«d  superiority  of  steam  power 
to  hydroelectrtclty  was  originally  made  by  a  consulting  engineer  for 
prlvitte  power  organlzattona.  In  a  report  to  President  Roosevelt  the 
N»w  York  State  Power  Authority  said  the  statement  was  erroneous 
and     based  uprin  incorrect  figures  " 

With  evident  approval.  Mr  Newton  cites  a  portion  of  President 
Rnost-velfs  Portland  ppeech.     Why  does  he  not  quote  that  part  of 

•  '•  .nir  speech  in  which  the  President  said  that  the  big  utility 
I  ;..;  .lilies  were  overcapitalized  to  the  extent  of  tSM.OOO.OOO.  or  that 
part  in  which  he  said  that  any  locality  discontented  with  its  electric 
service  had  "the  undeniable  basic  right"  to  establish  a  public  power 
system' 

The  apparent  unpopularity  of  public  ownership  Is  dwelt  on  by 
Mr  Newton.  Wfll.  the  utility  companies  have  propagandized  so 
dtviounly  to  attempt  to  bring  this  about  that  In  1928  a  United 
States  Senate  dominated  by  Republican  Members  voted  an  investi- 
gation nf  their  activities. 

Mr  Newton  contends  that  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Individuals 
fuvoring  public  ownership  of  power  really  want  a  socialized  nation. 
This  is  fantasy.     Is  Senator  Noaais.  whom  the  New  York  Times  calls 

•  a  growingly  useful  Senator."  such  a  radical?  We  should  not  forget 
that  Alfred  E.  Smith  was  once  denounced  as  "socialistic*  for  his 
views  on  power. 


The  1940  Ubor  Scene 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23,  1940 

Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  on  the  labor  front 
rome  tumbling  over  each  other  with  great  rapidity  at  this 
Juncture.  The  forces  of  retrogression  and  destruction  are 
mobilizing  to  smear  the  New  I>eal  and  scuttle  its  splendid  pro- 
gram of  social  legislation.  Emasculation  of  the  Wagner  Act 
and  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
•  /   Board  are  major  objectives  of  this  attack. 

Increasing  activity  all  along  the  front  is  discernible  as  this 
session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  enters  its  fourth  week. 
The  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  have  filed  their  legislative  pro- 
grams. The  Smith  committee  investigating  the  Labor  Board 
pyramids  thousands  of  words,  much  of  it  hearsay,  into  the 
records  as  It  depletes  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $50,000. 
The  Dies  committee — anti-New  Deal.  anti-Labor  Board,  and 
anti-C.  I.  O. — after  already  scattering  $125,000  of  the  people's 
money,  has  brought  in  a  deceptively  innocuous  report,  hopeful 
that  today  it  will  receive  a  third  large  bequest. 

And  during  these  first  days  of  1940  one  could  not  help 
but  note  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  called  upon  member  organizations  to  vote  on  a  four-point 
program  of  restrictive  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act. 
Neither  could  one  overlook  the  recent  appointment  of  a  well- 
known  Michigan  Republican  colleague  to  the  House  Labor 
Committee. 

While  all  these  and  other  events  too  numerous  to  follow, 
converge  in  this  year  of  destiny  for  labor,  I  come  before  you 
fresh  from  a  study  of  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  National 
Lalx)r  Relations  Board. 

And  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  here  is  an  able, 
conscientious  body,  doing  the  best  job  possible  in  the  face  of 
numerous  fabricated  harassments. 

To  me  the  Board's  claim  that  the  number  of  strikes  called 
to  obtain  the  right  to  organize  had  been  decreased  by  two- 
thirds,  seemed  highly  significant. 

Here.  I  assert,  is  a  notable  instance  of  progress.  Here  is 
living  evidence  that  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  the 
Nation's  employers  are  friendly  to  collective  bargaining  and 
are  working  in  complete  amity  with  different  union  groups. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Board's  operations,  according  to  the 
report,  was  characterized  by  an  increasing  resort  to  Board 
facilities.  Instead  of  the  strike.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  1936  the  numtxr  of  strikes  exceeded  the 
number  of  Board  cases  by  33  percent. 


The  report  also  makes  heartening  claim  to  an  Increase  In 
written  contracts.  And  I  was  particularly  pleased  by  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Madden  that  the  benefits  of  the  Wagner 
Act  continue  to  fall  impartially  to  both  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
the  C.  I.  O. 

As  a  representative  from  one  of  the  world's  greatest  in- 
dustrial districts  I  have  never  given  credence  to  charges  that 
the  Board  was  biased  in  favor  of  one  as  against  the  other 
of  our  two  great  American  latx)r  federations. 

FVom  close  association  with  members  of  both  groups  I  am 
aware  of  the  giant  conspiracy  that  is  trying  constantly  to 
widen  the  gap  between  these  two  great  organizations. 
Furthermore,  enlightened  elements  in  both  groups  are  now 
aware  that  a  mere  handful  of  men  are  responsible  for  this 
divergence.  And  it  is  around  this  growing,  enlightened 
nucleus  that  hope  for  ultimate  peace  must  be  based. 

In  all  sincerity  I  feel  I  should  know  something  of  the 
problems  of  the  American  worker.  The  great  industrial 
cities  of  Detroit  and  Hamtramck  are  both  represented  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Michigan.  Encompassed  in 
Michigan's  F^rst  are  some  of  the  mightiest  industrial  units  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  A  partial  list  embraces  Plymouth, 
Dodge,  Chrysler,  and  Chevrolet. 

And  Hamtramck.  which  comprises  a  busy  one-eighth  of  my 
district,  and  whose  population  is  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  industrial  workers  and  their  families,  on  four  occasions  d.d 
me  the  honor  of  electing  me  its  mayor. 

I  know  a  great  deal  about  such  things  as  seasonal  lay-offs 
and  the  problems  and  heartaches  that  come  to  an  industrial 
community  in  times  of  withering  depression.  I  was  mayor  of 
Hamtramck  in  1931-32  and  witnessed  nightmares  of  distress, 
which  I  now  deliberately  choose  to  recall  every  time  I  am 
forced  to  listen  to  a  labor  baiter  or  every  time  I  sense  plottings 
which  I  interpret  as  hostile  to  the  well-being  of  a  revitalized 
unionism. 

As  a  doctor.  I  know  that  death  and  disease  are  the  result 
of  the  depression  soup  kitchens.  And  as  a  doctor.  I  know. 
too.  that  unemployment  is  a  disease  which  racks  the  body  and 
mind  even  when  food  is  available.  But  no  conscientious  at- 
tempt can  be  made  to  solve  this  great  curse  of  modern  civili- 
zation while  hide-bound  misconceptions  continue  to  prevail. 

History  records  that  the  rights  labor  is  now  seeking  in 
America  have  long  since  become  accepted  truths  in  the  great 
countries  of  Europe,  even  though  most  of  the  great  industrial 
countries  of  the  world  do  not  have  any  labor  sta Lutes  like  ours. 
And  the  reason  for  this  absence  of  labor  legislation  in  these 
countries  is  that  in  these  countries  it  never  occurred  to  the 
great  body  of  employers  that  they  had  the  right  to  deny  to 
their  employees  the  freedom  of  organization  which  they 
claimed  for  themselves. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  I  remember  reading  that  a  judge  in 
England  denounced  the  managers  of  an  American  corporation 
for  trying  to  bring  to  that  country  some  of  our  own  particular 
kind  of  labor  spying  and  coercion  methods. 

Until  about  a  century  ago  it  was  a  crime  in  America  for 
working  people  to  organize  to  improve  their  conditions.  The 
members  of  a  society  of  shoemakers  in  Philadelphia  in  1806 
were  found  "guilty  of  a  combination  to  raise  their  wages," 
and  they  were  fined  and  assessed  costs.  In  1842,  however, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  reversing  a  conviction 
for  labor  conspiracy,  ruled  that  a  combination  of  employees 
to  improve  their  conditions  is  net  essentially  different  from 
a  combination  of  people  to  fight  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  emancipation  for  the  American 
workingman. 

Other  courts  thereafter  took  the  same  view  and  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years  the  legality  of  labor  organizations  has  not 
been  questioned.  But  until  the  Wagner  Act  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  April  1937  the  legal  rights  all  favored 
the  employer  and  class  strife  was  the  inevitable  result.  Up 
until  the  validation  of  the  Wagner  Act,  freedom  for  the 
great  masses  of  American  workers  to  organize  meant  only 
freedom  from  prosecution  by  the  Government.  In  the  prc- 
Wagner  Act  days  employers  were  free  to  destroy  unions  by 
spying  on  those  who   joined   them,   were   free   to   use   the 
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•^yellow  dcg"  contract  and  organize  their  own  company  unions 
with  forced  memberships. 

Our  new  collective-bargaining  process,  duly  sanctioned  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  is  not  yet  5  years  old!  Why  is  it  that 
such  age-bound  groups  as  our  chambers  of  commerce  and 
our  associations  of  manufacturers,  with  years  of  tradition 
behind  them,  do  not  exhibit  a  little  patience  and  forebear- 
ance  of  honest  collective-bargaining  processes,  which  are 
scarcely  yet  out  of  the  diaper  stage? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  took  years  to  become  effective.  Certainly 
there  was  less  impatience  shown  toward  them  as  they  were 
going  through  the  stage  of  "growing  pains."  Yet,  there  is  no 
patience  whatsoever  shown  toward  the  Labor  Board  which 
is  asked  to  mediate  the  "hottest"  type  of  controversy  known 
to  modern  civilization. 

As  was  stated,  I  should  know  something  of  employer- 
employee  relations.  I  have  had  many  close  friends  among 
both  groups  during  the  past  feverish  decade.  I  was  chief 
executive  of  Hamtramck,  when  the  great  sit-down  strikes 
of  1937  engulfed  the  mighty  plants  of  my  little  city.  And 
7  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  my  record  of  fairness  during 
that  critical  period. 

Dues-paying  union  members  as  well  as  their  leaders  are 
my  friends.  And  I  likewise  know  and  share  the  respect  of 
many  of  my  district  s  great  industrial  executives.  Many  of 
these  great  employt-rs,  I  like.  All  of  them,  I  admire  for 
their  genius  at  getting  things  done.  But  too  many  of  these 
great  employers  seem  to  share  a  lust  for  efficiency  and 
speed— a  mania  which  I  fear  some  seem  to  carry  over  into 
their  appraisals  of  social  facts. 

Can  it  be  that  some  of  these  men  who  have  confounded 
time  and  space,  whose  inventive  and  organizational  genius 
is  destined  to  live  in  history — can  it  be  that  some  of  these 
men  are  possessed  of  a  mortal  blind  spot  when  it  comes  to 
passing  judgment  on  the  evolving  social  picture?  Can  it 
be  that  some  of  them — ostrich-like — have  forgotten  so 
quickly  the  menace  that  simmered  back  in  1932  as  they 
now  seek  in  1940  to  get  back  their  old  domination  over  their 
workers? 

Happily.  I  am  not  referring  to  all  the  great  mass  employers 
of  my  area.  A  number  have  manifested  from  the  beginning 
a  deep  and  sincere  understanding  of  the  new  relationship 
between  capital  and  labor. 

These  are  the  progressives.  These  are  the  employers  who 
abide  with  wi.'idom  the  numerous  small  exactions  and  adjust- 
ments so  that  the  greater  end  may  be  served.  This  type  of 
employer  is  too  fully  gifted  with  a  sense  of  history— if  not  of 
prophecy — to  condone,  let  alone  abet,  the  petty  little  con- 
spiracies that  ."^ek  to  impede  realization  of  a  sound,  full- 
grown,  collective-bargaining  system. 

This  is  the  type  of  employer  who,  multiplied  by  the  thou- 
sands, is  at  present  working  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  Wagner  Act.  He  has  no  complaints  to  offer,  so  his  name 
never  makes  the  newspaper  headlines. 

But  I  gravely  doubt  and  suspect  the  die-hards  of  the  other 
employer  classification.  How  they  get  that  way  I  do  not 
know.  Whether  it  is  because  old  age  has  cursed  them  with 
incurable  antagonisms  or  whether  they  are  merely  the  de- 
luded victims  of  malicious  ad\ice,  I  am  in  no  position  to  say 
either  as  a  layman  or  as  a  physician. 

But  I  do  know  that  they  are  not  neutral  as  this  momentous 
year  for  labor  opens. 

Who  is  it,  I  would  like  to  know,  that  subsidizes  the  carpet- 
bagging  labor  baiters  who  are  now  filling  the  air  waves  and 
the  pulpits  in  the  Detroit  area  with  their  psalms  of  hate  and 
fury?  The  term  "carpetbagger"  seems  oddly  appropriate. 
For  it  happens,  purely  by  accident  of  birth,  that  two  of  Michi- 
gan's three,  ctirrent  radio  scotu-ges  are  native  to  the  South. 
And  I  know  my  colleagues  from  the  South  will  understand 
I  mean  no  offense  when  I  thus  refer  obliquely  to  two  of  its 
nomadic  and  fanatic  sons.  Nomads,  I  would  like  to  assert, 
who.  though  they  apparently  neither  sew  nor  spin,  happen 
to  be  doing  quit*  nicely  in  the  biisy  metropolis  of  my  State, 
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So  notorious  is  this  pair  of  pulpiteers  that  I  refrain  from 
spreading  their  names  upon  the  records  of  this  honorable 
House. 

No;  I  doubt  very  much  the  neutrality  of  certain  great  em- 
ployer groups  at  this  time  of  seething  antilabor  activity. 

But  to  get  b^ck  to  the  two  special  House  committees. 
Why  does  not  the  Smith  committee  or  some  other  committee 
present  an  unbia£ed  picture  of  employer-employee  rela- 
tions under  the  Wagner  Act?  What  about  those  happy  mar- 
riages between  capital  and  labor?  Surely,  as  in  the  case  of 
real-life  marriages,  the  happy  marriages  must  greatly  out- 
L umber  the  unhappy  that  find  their  way  into  court  and 
into  the  newspapers. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  almost  every  day  we  should 
be  reading  of  attacks  on  the  Board  and  its  personnel,  but 
hardly  anyone  thinks  of  attacking  or  even  criticizing  the 
conduct  of  those  employers  who  have  flouted  the  law  of  Con- 
gress and  who  have  been  foimd  guilty  of  violations  that  the 
courts  have  condemned. 

If  we  had  a  little  more  criticism  of  those  who  engage  in 
unfair  labor  practices  and  who  defy  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  a  little  less  criticism  of  those  who  are  honestly  trying 
to  carry  out  their  oath  of  office  in  enforcing  the  law,  we 
would  get  a  better  perspective  on  the  perplexing  problems  of 
labor  relations  with  which  the  Grovernment  has  been  trying 
to  deal  by  means  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

But  it  would  be  foolhardy,  indeed,  to  expect  that  anjrthing 
sound  and  constructive  will  ever  emanate  from  either  of 
these  two  special  committees,  which  at  this  time  are  being 
nursed  along  to  election-year  climaxes,  boding  no  good  /or 
the  Wagner  Act  or  the  cause  of  liberal  democracy.  And  I 
say  this  with  deep  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  minority  lib- 
erals of  l>oth  groups. 

Coercion,  intimidation,  and  bluster  are  the  tools  of  the 
Dies  inquisitors.  Thus  far  the  only  disclosures  that  have 
emanated  from  the  Smith  committee's  searchings  have  been 
both  petty  and  quibbling.  They  are.  however,  doing  a  fi.'-st- 
rate  job  of  heckling  the  working  staff  of  the  Board  and  dis- 
tracting it  from  the  job  that  remains  to  be  done. 

I  voted  against  the  D.es  and  Smith  committee  appropria- 
tions last  year  and  I  intend  to  do  so  every  time  they  come 
around  passing  the  hat.  Both  the.se  groups  would  like  to 
hang  the  same  bogeyman  to  the  lamppost,  and  this  bogey- 
man happens  to  be  progressive  unionism. 

Need  I  point  out  that  the  Dies  committee  recently  was 
subjected  to  disapproval  by  the  distinguished,  though  con- 
servative. Walter  Lippmann. 

Mr.  Lippmann.  whose  interpretations  are  sometimes  pretty 
difficult  to  follow,  was  crystal  clear  when  talking  about  the 
Dies  group,  as  follows. 

I  quote: 

The  Dies  committee  are  offlclal  vigilantes  operating  In  an  area, 
that  of  the  political  underworld  where  there  l.s  as  yet  no  effective 
law  and  there  is.  therefore,  no  order  The  committee,  like  their 
vigilante  predecessors  on  the  American  frontier,  are  therefore 
themselves  often  lawless  and  disorderly  in  their  methods.  This 
accoimts  for  the  somewhat  shame-faced  approval  which  thoughtful 
men  have  given  to  the  work  of  the  committee.  •  •  •  It  Is  plain 
that  the  committee  nerd^  to  he  reformed  so  that  its  methods  wlU. 
In  spirit  at  least,  be  lawful,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  commanding 
the  respect  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  Lippmarm  was  really  too  gentle.  He  failed  to  rebuke 
or  even  mention  the  committee's  dangerous  misuse  of  power 
in  influencing  elections,  such  as  their  ugly  part  in  the  defeat 
of  Frank  Murphy  in  the  1938  Michigan  gubernatorial  race. 

The  Smith  committee.  I  suspect,  would  like  to  see  the 
Wagner  Act  encumbered  with  all  the  vicious  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Umted  States 
and  the  National  As.sociation  of  Manufacturers. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Smith  1  at  the  very  outset  expressed  a  fear  that  workers  were 
being  "regimented"  by  national  labor  organizations  or  by 
members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  But  he 
failed  entirely  to  mention  the  most  familiar  and  most  un- 
democratic example  of  such  regimentation,  i.  e..  company 
unions,  outlawed  by  the  present  act,  but  which,  I  suspect,  the 
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gentlrman   from   Virginia    fMr    Ssfirnl    and   the   National 
Association  of  Manufacturers   would   like   to  bring  back   to 


used  to  be.  because,  like  himself,  they  are  Invisible.  Let  us  hav« 
more  about  Editor  Ibid's  quaint  saymgs.  the  Brothers  Gnmin  are 
cut  of  style. 
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"If  our  fore.Ms  are  to  be  a  source  of  income — perpetual — 
we  must  protect  them  and  manage  them  so  as  to  Increase 


^^«i^«..j  At..  La.  t^- 


It  was  with  this  purpose  In  mind  that  Gov.  Francis  P. 
Murphy,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  annual  message  of  1937, 
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gcntl<  man  from  Virginia  [Mr  Sscirnl  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  would  like  to  bring  back  to 
legal  life. 

This  Is  a  year  when  news  from  the  labor  front  will  be 
(rrottsquely  distortrd  and  when  villiflcatjons  will  fly  fast  and 
thick 

I  am  no  prophet  and  am  therefore  unable  to  say  whether 
this  Congress  wUl  strip  the  Wagner  Act  of  its  teeth,  but  I 
hardly  thmk  It  will.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  lil)eral 
elemTit  amonj?  u.s  is  stronpt  enough  to  forefend  any  such 
senseless  action.  But  this  year  the  "red  herrings"  will  be 
cast  about  with  abandon  by  the  opposition,  and  everything 
protrrts-sivr  is  likely  to  bv  dubbed  communistic.  And  a  lot 
of  m'«;statements  will  find  their  way  into  print. 

Which  reminds  me.  before  I  conclude:  The  newest  member 
cf  the  House  Liibor  Committee  seems  recently  to  have  veered 
from  his  usually  veracious  path  in  speaking  of  Akron.  Ohio. 
Or  at  lea'^.  so  It  would  appear  from  a  clipping  taken  from  the 
January  9  isi>ue  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

The  editorial  is  self-explanatory.     I  quote  it: 

WHAT  PLAN?       WHAT  PAUPERS? 

Akron,  according  U)  Represtntative  CuiKE  E  Hottman.  of  Mich- 
igan. IS  a  city  wlicre  "ihe  Nalionul  Labor  Rclaticiis  Beard  s  plan  to 
forcp  emp!ny»es  into  thp  C    I    O    has  pauperised  buslnes.siTieii  " 

That  «t«t«»meni  made  In  a  .<«peech  before  the  House  cle*;erve«  an 
answer  from  Akrun  <;  own  CongreaBnrian.  Dow  H.*RTini.  Unless 
Maktu  corrects  the  Ricoed  Conyress  Is  liable  to  gel  the  idea  that 
HorrMAN  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about,  and  there  Is  truth  In 
thf  ghoet-town  yarn   after  all 

As  a  matter  oir  fact,  there  are  no  pauperized  bu.'»tnessinen  here 
who  can  lay  their  condition  to  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  And  whatever  the 
Labor  Ikiaads  sin.«  elsewhere  may  be.  Akron  has  yet  to  see  first- 
hand evidence  of  any  plan  to  force  employees  into  the  C.  I.  O.  or 
Into  the  A.  F   of  L  .  either,  for  that  matter. 


Meet  Editor  Ibid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

OF   NFW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23,  1940 


KDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  OF  JANUARY   10.   1»40 


Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Sun  of  January  10: 

[From  the  New  York  Sun  of  January  10.  1940] 
mxT   corroB   ibid 

Pr»^ldent  Rooeevelt  introduced  another  character  of  American 
folklore  In  his  Jackson  Day  dinner  speech: 

"I  have  In  mind  the  prwlicament  ot  one  of  the  ablest  editors  of  a 
great  paper  today,  who  some  time  ago  said  to  me  very  frankly: 

••  1  m  really  In  complete  sympathy  wnth  your  program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  cannot  8\y  so  publicly,  because  the  readers  and  the 
adveriisera  of  my  paper  are  90  p<>rcent  Republlcan.s.  and  I  simply 
cannot  afford  to  chance  its  unalterable  policy  of  traditional  oppo- 
sition to  anything  ai\d  everything  that  comes  from  Democratic 
■ourres      Of  course.  Mr    President,  you  understand  ' 

••And  may  I  add  that  the  President  understood  " 

We  know  this  bird  He  Is  a  cousin  of  the  prominent  business- 
man who  used  to  turn  up  at  the  White  House  and.  after  being 
cijnf routed  with  the  Budget,  regularly  broke  down  and  confessed 
that  he  could  not  see  how  Mr  Ro«-»seveIt  could  reduce  expenses 
The  businessman's  name  Is  Anthony  Anon;  the  editor  Is  Ichalxx! 
Ibid.  Ibid  18  a  greal-grandnephew  of  Mrs.  Gamps  friend  Mrs 
Harris  He  came  to  this  country  in  the  famous  sh:p  Wabble  and. 
afer  an  association  with  Peodor  Vladimir  Larrovltch  and  Lafayette 
Mul!l'.;an  took  the  Huk  i  N  Prye  course  In  journalism  conducted  for 
a  few  minutes  by  the  CorneU  Daily  Sun  In  1930. 

Ediu^r  Ibid  Is  a  dehiihtful  fellow,  iwt  a  whit  less  tactful  than 
his  cousin  Anun.  Somebody  ha^  de.-^critx'd  them  as  the  most  oblig- 
ing nonexistent  men  in  exist,  nee  Th?y  will  agree  with  anybody 
about  anv-thinR  Ibid.  It  Is  well  known.  wTltes  his  editorial  articles 
In  inNtsaljle  ink  on  pure  ether,  but  tears  them  up  first.  He  likes 
Vo  talk  about  the  E>em>.>cratic  plaiforra  of  1932.  because,  like  him- 
self, it  was  flctltlotia.  and  about  the  governmental  surpltises  that 


j  lised  to  be.  because,  like  h!mself.  they  are  Invisible.  Let  us  h»v% 
more  about  Editor  Ibids  quaint  sayuijis.  the  Broihers  Gnmm  are 
cue  of  style. 

Herty  Forest  Institute 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  BEN  GIBBS 

OF  tJEOKtilA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  23,  1940 

Mr.  GIBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  realizing  that  pulpwood,  fronx 
southern  sla.sh  pine,  will  be  the  chief  raw  material  for  cellu- 
lose products  of  the  future  and  that  preservation,  control,  and 
development  of  the  slash  pine  forests  of  the  South  are  most 
essential  for  that  expansion,  the  foundation  of  the  Herty 
Forest  Institute  at  Waycrcss.  Ga.,  is  being  proposed. 

Serving  a  twofold  puipose — primarily  to  carry  out  a  wide- 
spread educational  program  on  the  possibibties  of  the  south- 
ern slash  pine  forests  and  secondly  to  memorialize  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  eminent  Georgia  re-search  chemLst — 
the  institute  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Slash  Pine  Forestry 
Association  of  Waycross. 

By  taking  its  educational  program  into  the  pine-forest  ?ec- 
tions  of  the  South,  the  institute  would  further  acquaint 
schools,  civic  club.?,  farmers,  foresters,  timbcrland  owners, 
and  mill  cperatcrs  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  continued 
preservation  and  further  development  of  the  South's  forests 
working  in  conjimction  with  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments. 

Entering  a  broad  field  with  its  program,  the  institute  pro- 
poses the  continuous  training  of  youths  frcm  4-H  Clubs, 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  Boy  Scouts,  and  vocational  stu- 
dents in  forest  preservation.  Fashioning  its  training  courses 
after  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association's  Junior  Forest  War- 
dens, the  institute  would  enlist  youths  pledged  to  save  the 
forests  of  the  South. 

More  than  10,000  Junior  Forest  Wardens  are  enrolled  in 
Canada.  Uniformed  in  red  shirts,  green  berets,  and  scarfs, 
the  Junior  Warden  patrol  covers  forests  from  coast  to  coast, 
reporting  forest  fives,  warning  travelers  to  extinguish  camp 
fires,  lighted  matches,  and  cigarettes.  Their  services  have 
proven  highly  effective  and  have  resulted  in  extinguishing 
hundreds  of  incipient  fires,  in  addition  to  being  responsible 
for  the  reforestation  of  waste  areas. 

The  institute  would  engage  the  services  of  an  experienced 
and  highly  qualified  fore.'^ter  and  an  assistant  to  direct  the 
educational  program.  The  establishment  of  modem  forests 
along  the  main  highways  as  demonstrations  and  the  training 
of  young  people  in  best  forestry  practices  will  be  among  the 
aims  of  the  institute  and  its  personnel. 

The  need  of  an  organization  with  the  purposes  and  the 
program  of  the  Herty  Forest  Institute  is  clearly  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  annually  in  the  South  damaee.  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  at  approximately  $30,000.- 
000  results  from  forest  fires.  While  forest  fire  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  in  the  South,  it  at  the  same  time 
is  one  of  the  South's  most  complex. 

A  striking  example  of  the  tremendous  annual  damage 
caused  by  forest  fires  is  afforded  by  the  naval-stores  l)elt 
of  G':K)rgia.  That  area  of  Georgia  is  typical  of  some  40,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  reaching  from  South  Carolina  through  the 
intervening  States  to  Mississippi,  a  ree:ion  which  produces 
about  two-thirds  of  the  worlds  supply  of  naval  stores. 

It  is  an  appalling  situation  revealed  from  data  furni.shed 
by  the  Pcrestrj'  Service,  which  shows  for  the  year  1937  more 
than  153.000.000  cubic  feet  of  pine  timber  were  destroyed, 
as  compared  with  114,000.000  cubic  feet  tLsed  by  man  for 
all  purposes.  It  is  obvious  that  continuation  of  this  condi- 
tion means  a  disastrous  end  to  the  forests  of  the  Soutli, 
and  preservation.  Are  control,  and  reforestation  are  the 
remedies. 
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"If  our  forests  are  to  be  a  source  of  income — perpetual — 
we  must  protect  them  and  manage  them  so  as  to  increase 
their  productivity."  declared  the  late  Dr.  Herty.  whose  death 
removed  from  the  ranks  of  American  scientists  one  who 
devoted  his  life,  his  personal  fortune,  and  his  brilliant  talents 
to  the  creation  of  new  industries  from  Southern  slash  pine. 

Experimenting  for  years  with  pulpwood  from  second- 
growth  pine  trees,  long  considered  too  resinous  for  use  in 
manufacture  of  fine  paper.  Dr.  Herty  proved  that  pulp  of 
young  trees  can  successfully  be  used  to  make  newsprint  and 
other  grades  of  white  paper,  and  thus  was  bom  a  new 
industry  for  the  South. 

As  a  result  of  the  successful  and  startling  experiments  of 
Dr.  Herty.  a  native  of  Milledgeville.  Ga..  a  new  era  of  business 
and  commerce  faces  the  South  and  already  marked  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  direction.  Dr.  Herty's  first  contribu- 
tion to  the  pine-forest  industry  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Herty  cup.  destined  to  save  the  naval-stores  industry  from 
self-destruction  and  ending  the  early  box  method  and  opening 
tremendous  possibilities  in  pine-gum  production. 

The  institute  would  be  a  memorial  to  that  great  Georgian, 
who  gave  to  the  South  the  vast  pulp  and  paper  indtistry  and 
brought  about  a  development  that  amazed  the  world.  Within 
the  short  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  14  mills,  with  a  total 
output  of  4.295  tons  of  pulp  daily,  were  erected  in  the  Scu'h, 
each  standing  as  a  monument  to  the  genius  and  the  scientific 
research  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty. 

As  director  of  the  Herty  Foundation  Laboratory  at  Savan- 
nah, in  which  he  invested  personal  funds.  Dr.  Herty  impressed 
upon  his  people  and  upon  the  paper  industry  the  significance 
of  the  southern  supply  of  pulpwood — a  supply  that  can  be 
perpetuated  readily  and  a  supply  which,  through  research, 
he  made  technically  available  for  most  grades  of  paper. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  lived  to  see  his  dreams  come  true,  lived 
to  see  those  things  which  he  had  visualized  for  the  South  be- 
come a  reality,  but  the  perpetuation  of  his  purposes  must  be 
assured  and  that  assurance  can  be  made  passible  through  the 
foimdation  pnd  establushment  of  the  Herty  Forest  Institute 
and  that  institute's  educational  program. 


What  We  Earn— What  We  Owe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OK  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23,  1940 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  hardest  things,  in  dealing  with  the  m.anifold  problems 
that  confront  cur  Nation,  is  to  get  the  facts.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  in  this  House,  for  instance,  without  someone  re- 
minding its  Members  of  the  millions  of  unemployed  who 
are  still  with  us.  despite  6  years  of  spending  for  recovery. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  be  reminded  of  them;  but  when 
it  comes  down  to  figures,  the  number  of  millions  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  speaker's  source  of  information,  and  in  all 
these  years  we  have  been  unable  to  get  any  official  ceru-^us  of 
uncmplojTnent  that  should  tell  us  exactly  where  we  stand. 

Similarly,  the  ever-growing  tax  burden  is  too  real  to  be 
laughed  off.  even  by  the  most  starry-eyed  Utopian.  But  here 
again  it  has  been  hard  to  get  at  the  real  facts  which  would 
reveal  to  the  man  on  the  street  just  how  great  that  burden  is, 
or  how  much  of  it  falls  on  his  ovm  shoulders.  Too  many  of 
cur  people  still  believe  that,  whatever  the  fate  of  the  "male- 
factors of  great  wealth,"  they  themselves  belong  to  some 
particular  group  which  is  going  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. Any  attempt  to  break  down  our  National,  State,  and 
local  expenditures  into  a  form  which  will  show  their  actual 
Impact  on  the  individual  citizen  is  a  step  back  toward 
national  sanity. 


It  was  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that  Gov.  Francis  P. 
Murphy,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  annual  message  of  1937. 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  income  of  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  he  proposed  should  undertake,  for  the  first  time 
in  any  State,  to  reduce  the  finances  of  the  State,  private 
as  well  as  public,  to  a  bookkeeping  statement  which  should 
show  the  real  economic  status  of  her  people.  This  commission 
was  financed  by  private  subscriptions  without  cost  to  the  State, 
and  indeed  was  only  given  official  status  to  facilitate  the 
obtaining  of  information  from  official  sources.  Of  this  com- 
mission I  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  original  members. 

In  entering  on  so  new  and  imprecedented  an  investigation 
many  difficulties  were  encountered.  Federal  and  State  offi- 
cials were  generally  cooperative,  but  some  private  citizens 
were  more  reluctant  to  provide  the  desired  information,  and 
some  of  the  data  which  it  was  hoped  to  get  proved  impossible 
of  attainment  with  the  means  at  the  commission's  disposal. 
After  2  years  of  study,  however,  Mr.  Samuel  Crowther.  well 
known  as  a  writer  on  the  economics  of  government,  who  has 
been  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  has  presented 
to  the  commission  a  report  which  was  made  public  last 
month  and  has  already  attracted  widespread  attention. 

Although  the  author  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  how 
far  short  the  result  attained  in  this  initial  report  falls  of  the 
Vision  that  the  commission  had  before  it.  yet  in  the  signifi- 
cance that  it  holds  for  the  future  it  may  be  as  important  as 
the  first  feeble  lift  of  the  Wright  brothers'  plane  on  the  beach 
at  Kitty  Hawk. 

I  cannot  better  indicate  that  significance  than  by  quoting 
an  editorial  comment  on  the  report  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  for  December  6.  1939: 

President  Roosevelt  thundered  this  warning  in  1932:  "Any  gov- 
ernment, like  any  family,  can  for  a  year  spend  a  little  more  than 
it  earns.  But  you  and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of  that  habit 
means   the  pocrhousc." 

So  far  as  wc  know,  the  first  State  that  has  attempted  to  meas- 
ure its  progress  toward  the  poorhouse  Is  New  Hampshire. 

The  result.s  are  startling,  by  applying  the  same  system  of  book- 
keeping to  the  Stato  that  is  used  by  any  business  or  any  prvidcnt 
Individual.  Samuel  Crowther  has  complied  startling  and  disturbing 
facts. 

PnOBABLT    TRUE    OF    WHOLE    UNITED    STATES 

These  facts  are  significant  because  what  Is  true  of  cne  State 
Is  equally  true  ol  the  entire  Nation — due  to  the  manner  In  which 
the  48  States  have  learned  to  lean  on  the  Federal  Government: 

Killing  Jobs:  Unemploj-ment  Is  being  generated  by  the  very 
measures  taken  to  cure  it. 

Debt  kills  savings:  The  people  of  the  State — and  undoubtedly 
the  people  of  the  Nation — have  no  net  savlnps,  for  individual 
savings  are  being  smothered  by  governmental  debt.  New  Ilamp- 
chlres  share  of  the  Pc<leral  debt  is  nearly  three  times  Its  demand 
bank  deposits  and  more  than  one-half  cf  its  savings  deposits. 

Running  in  the  red:  "The  States  business  and  agriculture  are 
being  conducted  at  a  loss,  which  means  that  they  are  existing  In 
part  by  drawing  en  funds  which  should  be  used  to  repair  wear  and 
tear  on  tools,  machinery,  and  buildings — which  explains  the  lack 
cf  demand   In  the  trades  making  or  using  durable  goods." 

Taxes  take  their  toll:  "Indirect  taxes  amount  to  at  least  10.8 
cents  In  every  dollar  spent  by  consumers  and  direct  taxes  of  7.1 
cents,  or  a  total  of  17.9  cents." 

Debts  must  be  paid:  "The  application  of  double-entry  bookkeep- 
ing to  the  whole  economy  shows  the  patent  absurdity  of  "creating 
purchasing  power'  through  spending.  Townsend  p^ans.  or  other 
schemes.  Every  credit  advanced  to  promote  purchase  appears  as  a 
mortgage  debt  in  the  capital  account.  Debts  must  eventually  be 
paid  by  production  or  repudiated — and  in  the  meantime.  Interest 
must   be  paid." 

Dawn.  down,  down:  "Through  taxation.  Incomes  are  being  dis- 
tributed downward — both  ihe  lower  and  higher  brackets  are  de- 
creasing •  •  •  standards  of  living  arc  falling — poverty  Is  being 
spread. ' 

By  cold  figures.  Mr.  Crowther  demon.strates  how  the  fallacious 
extravagnnce  of  Federal  "spending  for  recovery."  has  so  stai?nated 
normal  production  and  consumption,  that  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1936,  the  year  studied,  actually  "did  not  earn  their 
living." 

"The  entire  business  of  the  State  •  •  •  ^as  conducted  at  a 
less  of  $6,925,000.     Banking  was  conducted   at  a  gam  of  $312,000. 

"Government — Federal.  State,  and  local — spent  $11,637,000  more 
than  It  received  In  taxes. 

"The  people,  as  Individuals,  saved  $13,761,000.  But  the  people, 
considered  as  a  whole,  were  thus  poorer  by  $3,989,000  as  a  result 
ol  the  year's  operations." 
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ntOCIlFXS   TOWARD   Poo«Horsi 
Thiu  by  simple   aiiihmeflc  and   thr  kind   of   bookkeeping  that 

Riys  your  wagts  evcr>'  wp«lt.  It  is  demoiistraled  In  the  Slate  of 
cw  Hantpkshlre  that  the  effort  to  •spend  our  way  back  to  recovery" 
ha«  merely  pushed  iia  nearer  the  pocrhouse — exactly  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt warned  It  would  In  1932. 

The  cure?  A^aln  we  quote  Mr.  Roo«evelt  of  1932:  "I  regard 
reduction  of  Federal  spending  as  •  •  •  the  most  direct  and 
effective  contribution  that  government  can  make  to  bu£lness." 

It  Is  my  intention  to  send  a  copy  of  this  report  to  every 
Membtr  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  and  I  believe  that 
it  meriLs  their  carefuJ  study. 


Civil  Service  and  Your  Sons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23,  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   T    V    SMITH.   OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  niinol.''.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rccord.  I  include  hereunder  a 
speech  Riven  last  night  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, addressed  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  America  and 
entitled.  "Civil  Service  and  Your  Sons": 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  America,  there  Is  a  thing  I  want  to  say 
to  you  about  governmental  Jobs  In  connection  with  your  sons  and 
daughters  But  first  a  complaint  I  think— don't  you? — that  every 
patriot  might  well  be  allowed  one  major  complaint  If  so.  I  nomi- 
nate a."»  my  chief  di.'Mippolntment  with  our  jaeople  the  low  esteem 
In  which  skill  l.*;  held  among  u.*;  Whether  the  Instinct  of  work- 
manship has  declined  from  former  generations,  I  do  not  know;  for 
I  was  not  here  save  by  proxy  In  previous  generations  There  are 
of  course  no  adequate  statistics  upon  so  delicate  a  comparison  But 
of  the  present  generation  I  can  speak  with  some  personal  knowledge 
»nd  with  not  a  Uttle  patriotic  re^et  I  go  up  and  down  our  land 
constantly,  and  I  report  to  you  that  pride  in  work,  even  of  those 
who  have  work  Ls  at  too  low  an  ebb  I  report  that  joy  in  the  Job, 
even  among  those  who  have  Jobs.  Is  not  what  It  should  be. 

WHT    HAS   INSTtNCT   OF   WORKM.\NSHIP   DECLINED? 

Why''  Is  It  because  most  people  work  for  somebody  else?  Is  It 
because  of  the  monotonous  nature  of  much  of  otir  industrial  work? 
Is  It  because  workmen  are  insecure  In  their  Jobs  and  cut  off  the 
job's  nose  to  spite  the  boss's  face?  Is  !t  that  workmen  are  rxxirly 
trained  in  general  or  are  poorly  placed  In  partlcxilar? 

I  do  not  kmw  for  certain  whether  any  or  all  of  the?=e  reasons  hit 
the  causes:  but  of  the  effects  I  am  dlsheartenlngly  aware.  We  are 
not  as  a  people  living  up  to  the  reputation  we  have  In  the  world  as 
the  most  enctent  nation,  the  reputation  of  a  people  that  sings  at 
Its  work      This  is  a  fact  and  It  distresses  me  no  little 

You  will  perceive  that  I  am  referring  now  to  private  business:  to 
the  Inattentive  clerk,  to  the  Unless  ticket  agent,  to  the  careless 
mechanic,  to  the  ab.stracted  waitress  to  the  absent-minded  teacher, 
to  the  rffhand  doctor.  No  one  of  these  dissatisfied  types  loves  his 
Job  and  embraces  It  as  his  chance  to  have  a  happy  life  And  yet 
the  clerk  Is  more  often  than  not  retailing  beauty,  the  ticket  agent 
Is  nn  easy  accomplice  of  adventure,  the  waitress  Is  lady-ln-waiting 
to  queenly  and  popular  vitamins,  the  mechanic  Is  minister  of  muni- 
tton.s  in  the  processes  of  peace,  the  teacher  is  Muse  of  the  awakening 
mind,  and  the  doctor  Ls  guardian  of  health,  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  man.  that  paragon  of  animals  What  more  would  any  one  of 
the<fe  ask  to  awaken  the  Instinct  of  workmanship,  to  quicken  his 
puliit^  of  action,  to  stir  his  Imagination,  and  to  guarantee  to  him 
mankind  s  m<-»Kt  lasting  and  useful  satisfaction— plain  and  simple 
Joy  in  the  job  at  hand? 

WHO    IS    THE    POLmCIAN    TO    COMPL.*IN'> 

But  do  I  hear  somebody  murmuring.  "Who  are  you.  a  politician, 
to  Siiy  all  these  things,  and  to  say  them  complalnlngly?  "  But  I 
am  a  politician  who  enjoys  his  job,  I'd  have  you  know,  and  there- 
fore wanu  everybody  else  to  have  the  same  happiness.  It  makes 
me  a  privileged  character,  you  see.  That's  my  reason  for  mfHing 
yuur  calm.  No:  don't  get  me  wrong.  I'm  not  about  to  promise 
jobs  of  guaiantet-d  joy  to  every  mother's  son  of  you.  That's  the 
WTong  way  to  go  about  the  remedy  Such  promising  Is  done  only 
by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  politics — men  who  do  not  yrt  know 
what  their  own  job  as  a  politician  Is.  I  enjoy  my  own  job  too  much 
to  hc'p  other  pe«.:ple  get  Jobs  for  which  they're  not  fitted.  I  know 
that's  one  sure  wny  to  fall  of  Joy  in  the  job-— to  get  a  job  for  which 
you  are  not  trained.     So  I'm  not  going  to  offer  you  a  political  jol 


not  even  If  you  promise  to  reelect  me  as  CongTeaeman  at  Lar^  I'm 
going  to  do  a  better  thing — to  commend  to  yuur  sons  and  daughters 
nowln  school  the  provisions  we  politicians  have  made  to  cau  e 
public  Jobs  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  the^e  private  Jobs  at  which 
I  have  complained.  These  provisions  are  chiefly  lodged  In  a  single 
ln.stitutlon— It  Is  the  civil  service.  It  is  properly  called  •'service'" 
berau.se  It  keeps  the  wheels  of  government,  our  common  business, 
moving  ahead  It  Is  Justly  called  "civil  "  becfiuse  It  provld-^s  the 
service  In  terms  of  merit  all  the  time  rather  than  of  political  "pull  ' 
at  rlection  time  and  of  uncivU   "push  "  when  the  election  Is  lost. 

You  are  surpru^ed.  you  say.  that  poUticlana  provide  a  service 
that  Is  civil''  You  thought,  you  .say.  that  the  politicians  were  the 
ones  that  got  any  kind  of  Jobs  for  any  kind  of  person  who  would 
help  them  get  reelected?  Oh.  you've  surely  got  us — most  of  us 
politician.'-— wrong  You  mu-st  be  thinking  of  what  used  to  te. 
Bring  yourself  up  to  date  I'm  sure  you're  talku.g  of  the  spolLs- 
man — not  of  the  pedlffrr^ed  politician  There  was  a  time,  perhaps, 
once  upon  a  time,  whon  such  pretenders  to  power  usurped  the 
noble  name  of  politician,  and  there  may  be  some  spots  left  In 
America  where  Is  still  practiced  such  spoilage  of  all  that's  noble  and 
necessary  about  politics 

But  here  at  Washington  we  long  ago  set  up  the  civil  service  as 
a  means  of  making  merit  prevail  In  Federal  Jobs  and  efficiency 
result  from  Federal  appointment.  That  was  long  ago.  We  cele- 
brated last  week  the  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  that  beginning 
triumph  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

WE    HAVE    ACHIEVED    MUCH    AND    WILL    ACHIEVE    MORE 

I  don't  mean  that  the  principle  of  merit  triumphed  all  at  once 
in  the  Federal  service,  or  that  it  has  yet  triumphed  completely. 
There  were  spoilsmen  In  the  early  days,  in  both  parties,  who 
hooted  at  merit  and  made  It  hot  for  honest  efflclency.  Tliey  tilled 
offices  on  erounds  of  patronage,  and  oftentimes  promoted  people 
on  grounds  of  pulchritude.  If  they  were  women  In  a  phrase  as 
ugly  as  the  nasty  business,  they  practiced  civic  turpitude  of  po- 
litical parti.sanshlp  in  affairs  administrative 

Why  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  day  In  the  White  House,  before  the 
civil  service  was  born,  that  groat  man  was  driven  to  say  this 
about  the  messy  business:  "This  human  struggle  and  scramble 
for  office,  to  live  without  working,  will  finally  test  the  strentcth 
of  our  Institutions  "  Well.  It  did  test  our  strength:  it  so  tried 
the  endurance  of  honest  men  in  and  out  of  office  that  we  began 
57  years  ago  to  meet  the  test  through  the  civil  service.  There 
are  Indet^l  still  a  few  sleepwalkers  about  who  mumble  against 
merit,  Ignorant  that  Inefficiency  In  government  Is  now  out  of 
style.  But  they  are  a  less«>nlng  number,  with  weakening  voice. 
An  awakened  people  will  not  be  ruled  by  those  who  walk  In  their 
sleep.      Rip    Van    Winkles    are    now    rarities    in    our    national    life. 

Why  we  have  a  bill  very  shortly  to  be  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  empowers  the  President  in  the  name  oi  Congress 
to  put  under  civil  service  practically  all  the  Jobs  now  remaining 
as  prey  to  patronage  hunters  and  as  spoils  to  patronage  dis- 
pensers. If  you  are  interested  In  this  great  cause,  you  might  tell 
your  Congressman— or  tell  me — how  you  feel  about  this  bill.  It 
is  the  Ramspeck  bill.  H.  R.  960.  Eventually  It  will  pass,  so  why 
not  now? 

Of  course,  such  a  bill  will  pass  eventtiaUy.  as  it  has  in  every 
country  that  has  come  of  age.  It  wlU  pass,  becau.se  the  so-called 
"honest  graft"  of  political  Job  holding  is  too  expensive  for  a  Gov- 
ernment that  wishes  soon  to  balance  its  Budget  and  presently  to 
reduce  Its  taxes  It  will  pass,  because  parents  will  tire  of  the 
Indignity  of  having  their  sons  and  daughters  made  private  errand 
runners  for  bogtis  politicians  on  the  pretense  of  appointment  to 
public  olflce  It  will  pa.«s.  becau-e  we  politicians  ourselves  are 
becoming  enlightened  enough  to  admit  (1)  that  we  aren't  en- 
titled to  more  private  asslstant.s  than  we  dare  publicly  vote  our- 
selves; (2>  that  we  aren't  specialists  In  getting  the  right  man  for 
a  given  Job;  (3)  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  fitted  to  do 
that  special  Job;  (4i  that  our  Job  as  politicians  in  trying  times  is 
simply  too  important  for  us  to  waste  our  time  doing  what  we 
aren't  any  good  at:  and.  finally.  (5)  that  It  Isn't  good  sport-sman- 
shlp  for  me'n  In  power  to  swell  through  the  public  purse  their 
advantage  at  election  time  over  tho-e  who  run  against  them. 

It  is  a  queer  thing  that  some  so-called  politicians  have  to  be 
made  aware  of  this  civil  thing  through  the  criminal  approach  now 
made  to  It  In  the  Hatch  law 

THE   POLITICTAN    WIELDS    A   CLORIOrS    SKIIX 

The  work  of  the  politician,  when  properly  understood.  Is  the 
most  Important  of  all  But  his  is  not  the  business  of  job-broker- 
age It  Is.  rather,  the  business  of  legislation.  Our  politician  needs 
to  meet  all  sorts  of  people,  to  study  economic  problems,  to  fit 
himself  to  stand  between  warring  groups,  and  to  enable  himself 
to  offer  the  solvent  compromise  at  the  fruitful  moment  PoU- 
ticlans  are  moral  mldwlves  of  our  common  welfare  Theirs  is  a 
job  In  Itself.  It  requires  skill,  general  skill:  Skill  in  meeting  men. 
skill  m  arguing,  skill  In  pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters.  Its  a 
full-time  job  of  the  most  far-reaching  Impcrtance.  Proper  pride 
In  this  magnificent  skill  carries  with  it  pride  In  turning  over  to 
another  skilled  group,  such  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
task  of  filling  all  jobs  requiring  special  skUls — and  to  do  this  for 
the  gocd  of  the  State. 

These  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  which  the  Civil  Service 
Comirusslon  handles  require  another  kind  of  skill  than  the  poli- 
tician's splendid  gift  of  gab  They  require  special  skills.  To  fill 
them  with  people  who  have  merely  the  politician's  skill  in  talk  and 
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Investigation  of  Un-American  Activities 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

I  OF  NKBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Tuesday.  January  23. 1940 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Dies  Committee 
for  Investigating  Un-American  Activities  should  be  continued. 
There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  work  of  that  committee. 
Perhaps  some  of  it  is  justified;  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
deal  of  it  i.s  not  justified.  Any  committee  that  is  going  to 
undertake  such  a  task  will  make  mistakes.  The  members 
of  that  committee  are  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  they  are  human. 

We  live  in  a  tim?  when  the  average  person  is  convinced 
that  we  .should  set  our  own  house  in  order.  We  should  not 
tolerate  known  enemies  within  our  country.  It  is  a  great 
privilege  to  be  an  American.  We  should  preserve  that  right 
for  our  children  and  their  children. 

In  a  Government  such  as  ours  the  people  rule.  I  believe 
that  the  people  as  well  as  this  Congress  should  know  the 
facts.    I,  therefore,  shall  support  this  investigatioru 


compromise,   is   to   outrage   both   kinds   of  skill.     It   Is  to  belittle 
politics  and  Is  to  ruin  the  public  service. 

As  a  proud  politician,  of  course,  I  know  how  much  of  the  work 
of  the  world  Is  done  with  the  human  mouth  But  as  an  honest 
citizen.  I  know.  too.  how  much  work  remains  to  be  done  when  the 
loudest  mouth  has  done  its  durnedest.  Laryngeal  liquidity,  how- 
ever mellifluous,  will  not  even  run  a  typewriter  with  accuracy  and 
rapidity.  It  will  not  keep  txxiks  with  precision  and  promptness. 
It  will  not  chart  the  weatiier.  nor  conserve  the  soil,  nor  build 
brldces.  nor  safrguard  the  public  health,  nor  administer  our  far- 
fliinsT  social-security  enterprise.  Absolutely  nf^cessary  as  Is  speechi- 
fying In  Its  place,  it  will  do  none  of  these  things. 

Th.e.se  services.  Imperative  for  the  modern  state,  require  servants 
who  know  each  his  own  special  Job.  It  Is  collossal  responsibility  to 
find  the  ri;.;ht  mf-n  for  J  ibs  like  the^e  For  their  range  is  the 
length  of  .science  and  the  breadth  of  art  We  must  have  men  like 
the  clvil-scrvice  experts,  working  all  the  while  to  do  the  be.st  w?  know 
up  to  date  But  .since  we  do  not  yet  know  It  all  about  personnel 
work,  we  must  have  men.  like  our  clvil-service  Commls'^loners. 
working  all  the  while  to  find  out  more  than  we  now  know.  Mistakes 
will  be  made,  and  are  made,  in  spite  of  the  best  such  men  know  and 
do.  But  the  mistakes  must  be  remedied  by  more  knowledce  and 
better  efforts,  not  by  any  return  to  Innocence  or  Ignorance  or  poor 
.eporlsmanshlp,  as  spoilsmen  would  have  us  do.  Whatever  honest  | 
mistakes  are  made  In  civil  service,  the  politician  Is  estopped  from 
criticizing  civil  service  as  such,  if  what  he  has  to  offer  is  return 
to  the  Dark  A«es.  from  which  the  civil  service  has  in  part  released 
us  Generally  speaking,  there  are  but  two  ways  for  us  to  go — 
to  practice  merit  In  the  .scientific  filling  of  all  administrative  Jobs,  or  ' 
to  return  to  the  civic  turpitude  of  political  partisanship  In  affairs 
administrative. 

CIVIL    SERVICE.   THEN,    FOB   ALL   OUH    SONS 

As  a  parent  mys"lf  I  feel  certain  that  you  as  parents  and  voters 
do  not  want  to  retiirn  to  that  You  do  not  want  to  return  to  that 
In  these  war-threatening  times,  as  our  House  Appropriations  Com- 
miliee  has  just  suggested  in  raising  the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion 
$750,000  over  the  last  year.  But.  regardless  of  defense  program  or 
fear  of  sabotage  among  poorly  picked  workmen,  you  do  not  want 
to  return  to  the  waste  of  spoils.  There  is  a  sabotage  of  Integrity 
as  well  as  of  loyalty,  and  patronage  is  often  such  salxjtage.  Effi- 
ciency and  honesty  are  great  virtues  for  peace.  We  need  them  all 
the  time.  You  not  only  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  spoils;  you 
want  to  go  forward  to  a  complete  merit  system  in  regard  to  all 
public  Jobs,  in  State  and  city  a.s  well  as  in  Federal  administration. 

If  this  is  what  ycu  want  for  your  sons,  then  let  me  give  you  this 
advice.  Encourage  us  politicians  to  pass  the  Ramspeck  bill.  H.  R. 
960.  when  it  comes  up  shortly.  Then  you  work  with  might  and 
main  to  get  genuine  civil  service  extended  in  your  city  and  in  your 
State.  More  remains  to  be  dene  there  than  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernnient.  Your  ablest  .son*;  and  daughters  can  then  get  public 
Jobs  with  honesty  and  can  fill  them  with  pride.  Your  other  chil- 
dren can  have  the  clean  satisfaction  of  knowing  at  last  that  both 
success  and  failure.  In  getting  governmental  Jobs  are  equally  on  the 
square.  That's  a  great  thing  for  honest  citizens  to  know  and  feel. 
To  doubt  that,  as  all  do  when  jobs  are  had  by  pull.  Is  to  poison 
success  and  to  embitter  failure.  To  be  assured  in  advance  that  all  is 
on  the  square  Is  to  give  your  children  incentive  to  become  as  skilled 
as  possible  while  yet  there's  time.  That  Is  the  best  preparation  for 
public  or  for  private  jobs  It  Is  also  the  best  possible  guarantee 
for  an  Independent  and  happy  life. 


Pot  of  Gold  Radio  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23,  1940 


LETTERS  FROM  MQ-nON  PICTURE  THEATER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
letters  addressed  to  me  by  representatives  of  motion-picture 
theater  owner  of  Michigan.  Already  the  practice  referred 
to — the  conduct  over  a  national  radio  hock-up  of  what 
amounts  to  gambling— has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  A  group  of 
theaters  in  Detroit,  known  as  Cooperative  Theaters  of 
Michigan,  through  their  representative,  Mr.  Thomas  Mc- 
Guire,  have  undertaken  single-handed  to  stop  this  weekly 
diversion  of  revenues  from  the  little-theater  owners  of  the 
Nation.  They  have  sponsored  the  complaint  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  bocau.se  of  legal  loopholes,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  be  able  to  take  any  action. 

These  letters  assert  that  incalculable  losses  in  revenue 
are  being  suffered  by  this  legitimate  group  of  taxpayers 
every  Tuesday  night  when  this  particular  program  takes  to 
the  air.  To  me  it  is  a  palpably  unethical  intrusion  and  a 
matter  that  deserves  immediate  "policing"  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  following  letters  are,  I  believe,  self-explana- 
tory: 

Cooperative  Theatres  op  Michigan,  Inc., 

Detroit.  Mich.,  January  17,  1940. 
Hon.  R    G    TENEROWICZ, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman;   First,  let  me  Identify  this  organization. 

It  Is  a  cooperative  group  of  100  independent  Michigan  theaters 
and  iheir  owners. 

Tliry  pay  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes.  They  play  a  very 
Imporlant  part  In  their  community.  They  cooperate  with  every 
worth-while  civic  and  charitable  movement.  They  employ  local 
people.  They  themselves  are  local  people  and  every  cent  they 
spend  they  spend  locally.  This  background  Is  lmjx:)rtant  because 
of  wh.it  follows. 

Tlicre  Is  a  radio  program  on  the  air  on  Tue<^day  nights  from 
8:30  to  9  p  m  .  eastern  standard  time,  called  Turns'  Pot  of  Gold. 
They  award  $1,000  to  some  "lucky  '  telephone  subscriber  each  week 
If  someone  answers  the  "lucky"  telephone.  This  number  is  selected 
by  a  lottery  wheel  which  first  selects  the  city;  next,  the  page  of 
the  phone  book,  and  finally,  the  lucky  subscriber.  If  no  one 
answers  the  winner's  phone,  he  or  she  Is  s?nt  $100  and  the  remain- 
ing $900  Is  addPd  to  the  following  Tuesday's  $1,000.  More  than 
once  In  the  17  weeks  this  program  has  been  on  the  air  the  award 
has  tH^en  as  high  as  $2,800. 

Our  point  of  complaint  Is  that  people  stay  home  listening  to 
this  program  and  stay  away  from  the  theaters.  They  are  staying 
away  to  the  extent,  at  modest  estimates,  of  over  $1,000,000  a  week. 

Under  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  all  programs  are  to  be 
for  "public  convenience  and  necessity."  Section  316  of  the  act 
further  forbids  gambling  and  lotteries.  Tills  section  reads  as 
follows : 

"No  person  shall  broadcast  by  means  of  any  radio  station  for 
which  a  license  Is  required  by  any  law  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
person  operating  any  .such  station  shall  knowingly  permit  the  broad- 
casting of  any  advertisement  of  or  information  concerning  any 
lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or  similar  scheme,  offerlnfj  prizes  dependent 
In  whole  or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance,  or  any  list  of  the  prizes 
drawn  or  awarded  by  means  of  any  such  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or 
scheme,  whether  .said  list  contains  any  part  or  all  of  such  pn7^s. 
Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  section  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both,  for  each  and  every  day  during  which  such 
offense  occurs." 

On  December  22  I  filed  a  formal  protest  with  the  Commission, 
pointing  out  this  lack  of  "public  convenience  and  nece"-6lty"  as  weU 
as  the  lottery  features,  and  asking  that  the  program  be  banned. 
Thi.s  matter  Is  still  pending  before  the  Commission. 

Your  constituent  theater  owners  join  me  in  asking  you  to  use  all 
your  Influence  to  see  that  the  Communications  Commi.ssion  does 
the  fair  and  proper  thing  in  di.sposlng  of  our  petition  by  ordering 
this  pernicious  program  off  the  airways. 

I  have  been  advl.srd  by  members  of  the  F.  C  C.  staff  that  nothing 
prohibits  16  or  100  other  advertisers  Irom  Joining  in  ltii»  "radio 
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g«mta'ltir  "  ttn  fh«t  If  th^  other  hmjr«i  of  the  other  days  cf  the  wefk 
mrr  w>  tiilPrt  the  rnMre  retail  nrld  nf  the  wtiolo  NHlUm  la  jr f)p,irdl/»"rt 

fUMl.d  WHii  iirvrr  in'rnflecl  to  bp  nbneed  untlT  thf  »<  t  nf  ltf34 
Tt)*"  pfogfiim  ta  nafnhlifiK  It  U/*«<  not  ii«rve  'public  conveiiiciiLe 
mtut  f>rrf«M|t)r  '      It   i«  unfair;  It  ta  lUagal. 

WtUjrwi  help  u»' 

O0triAt,  /HUH  ,  Junt^tiiy  U,  Ij4iJ, 
Uim  H  fi  TirwMVHnm, 

Uf   IttAU  Oomo^fMmMAm     tutfftv  u  ini»4«  ti»  •  r%a\n  pfrnrrum 
!•»<  d  Tumf  flPI 'K  n.ilcj  '/vrr  i».«-  nif  f.wh  'ru«»4»y  •v.nini/    N    b   C 
Mrtwoik    tiMfOMftt   ru.li"  •lailon   WWJ    U-troit,   ul  H    :io  Lu  t«   p    tn. 

ITieiM  TU«aday-«'v*'nitiv  prottrain*  we  (tnU  to  b«  very  dFiriiiurtittil 
tu    iHotUm-ptrture-thraU-r    hiMlnraa. 

Tl**  mt)'..  .  rn  ii(  fi  r  p«-<>f^le  to  Biay  at  home  and  Uaten  to  thla  pro- 
gTftm  u>  tl :(•  laiiiiylintj  ph^ae  jnvuived  in  that  uiie  of  the  miUuin  or 
more  lutetiers  nmy  tx'  th*-  party  whohe  name  l*  drawn  by  the  wh'-el 
of  Qhajicp  The  lucky  winner  must  be  at  home  to  win  the  thou- 
aand  dollars  or  mort-  given  to  the  one  whose  name  Is  picked  from 
a  t«-lephone  directory 

Thus  prtjgram  has  rrceUed  tremendous  publicity,  and  It  Ls  an 
wtttbllnhed  fact  that  It  Is  making  serious  Inroads  mto  Tuesday- 
night -theater  grosses 

While  ihH  form  of  giving  money  away  may  be  legal,  it  must  be 
construed  a-s  a  form  of  gambling  and.  If  adopted  by  other  adver- 
tL-iera.  over  other  networks  will  prove  to  be  a  definite  menace  to 
the  motion-picture  Industry-  partlculto'ly  to  the  small  fellow  who  Is 
tuiable  to  buck  such  opposition 

A  group  of  theaters  m  Detroit,  known  as  Cooperative  Theatres  of 
Michigan.  Inc  ,  through  their  representative.  Tom  McGuiie.  have 
filed  with  the  Federal  Communicatu  ns  Comml.sslon  a  petition  pro- 
testing against  the  program  We  understand  Uiat  the  Commission 
may  act  unfavorably  un  this  petition  This  letter  is  wrmt-n  for 
the  purpose  cf  requesting  ycu  to  look  Into  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
test, the  unfairness  of  this  kind  of  competition,  the  gambling  ele- 
ment involved  in  this  radio  pro»<ram.  the  possibility  of  a  widespread 
lise  of  same,  the  fact  that  Pot  of  Gold  is  now  hurting  the  small 
fellow  in  the  motlon-plcture-theater  business,  and  that  the  spread 
Of  the  profjram  will  result  in  serious  financial  difficulties  for  many. 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  any  Corur^'PSBman  or  Senator  in  connec- 
tion with  iegtslatlve  or  any  other  matters,  and  is  only  written 
because  I  sincerely  feel  that  this  Pot  of  Gold  program  Is  unfair 
and  Its  continuance  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  either  radio  or 
any  other  business     I  be.spcak  ycur  cooperation. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Youis   very   truly. 

Baknet  Kilbride. 


Registration  of  Aliens 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF   NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  23,  1940 


LETTER  TO  THE  GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOMENS  CLUBS. 

WAisHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Mrs.  O'DAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  discrimination  agamst  aliens  now  sweeping  our 
country  is  affecting  those  who  are  here  legally,  conforming 
to  our  laws  and  requirements. 

A  bill  to  fingerprint  all  aliens  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress  and  has  called  forth  the  following  letter,  signed  by 
42  prominent  women,  and  addressed  to  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs: 

To  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Washington.  D.  C  : 

The  registration  of  aliens  In  this  country  can  serve  only  to  add 
another  evil  to  the  many  problems  confronting  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  prcpoaal,  tf  enacted,  would  serve  to  .-spread  suspicion  and 
antagonism,  confusing  and  dividing  the  people  at  a  time  when  a 
healthy  public  atmot^phere  and  unity  are  essential  in  any  effort  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  American  people 

The  ref?»stratlon  of  aliens  would  mean  regimentation  of  the  entire 
populatlcn,  native  as  well  as  foreign-t)om.  If  noncltlzens  wUl  be 
ordered  to  carry  identtflcation  cards.  American  cltlreria  will  have 
to  carry  pro<-)f  of  birth  cr  citlzetishlp  at  all  times.  It  wotild,  in 
effect,  introduce  the  Eiirop>eau  domestlc-passpt^rt  system  into  our 
American  methods  of  government  The  Honorable  Frajicea  Perkln*. 
Uultt^  SUftte^  Secretary  of  Labor,  Uas  aaid; 


"In  cona1derln«  the  atloptlon  of  any  system  nf  rrgWtratlnn.  the 
IsKije  niU't  be  squarely  faced  that  It  involve*  a  radical  d«'pnrtur« 
from  the  Am»Tlriiri  xy-trm  and  a  return  to  the  European,  and  par- 
llnilArly  police  o     rl  of  the  individual      It  would  constitute  • 

tremendoim  %*p\>  ti  au"!   the  rrgimeritntloii  nf  rltizefi»  " 

We  »re  i»«Tlouciv  f -,r,,  n »,.  »|  tint  In  thx  present  p^-ru^  thl"*  pro- 
posal may  ha  eei'/'l  ui''  'i  't  •>>""■  *»•"  *»^  '"  *hlp  t*P  ■  nt*" 
terla  aUBlf)*)  lie  >  "■'•  «''J.H>»r  Ui  M>"  '■'  '  "  -•■  p"  vall»<|  tlUflDK  th« 
li»«l  Wmt  ati'1  f'CKi'oi  iti  <>»/'  t»n  A'i><  ri' .•>  i'*in§f  l$M^,  WttMft 
(}#|/flVM|    >i*i/«f.=    '^    »<^l>    a*   ii'.i.t  nt/^i-     i-l    u.   If  tfMIIMrsMf  MMl 

«|f|»«<l«U<M'l>Ml    't|/l>'> 

W««  •t(i<#<«'iv   >  '  1'*^  *►'"'   iifif*!'*/  t'iJ  If  >ii  Afti^-'i/an  fktim^n  will 

%tti|<  h       tft     Irtaftn"  •        <I.(r„lrlt.-      '  l.s     Vi|)r      {i/<.l.<la    .'    I.c     <,i      I     li      UAiI»0« 

cri»i  u    i<itn\  ui  K'    '^'    "  <  I  ' 

'Ihe  pr'/|x-««l  t.  f».^.ri</  the  alien  la  contrary  to  the  American 
iritd.tun*  of  h<*piittiiiy  a/id  equality  to  the  imintKraiit  Nm  re- 
preMtion.  not  dutrimination,  but  under.staiiding  and  friciidilnetw 
mukt  verve  aa  the  baau  of  any  approach  we  uuiy  wuh  to  tbUl 
problem 

It  i»  our  duty  as  American  women,  and  It  is  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  American  society,  that  we  extend  help  and  understand- 
ing to  our  future  citi/.enB  and  that  we  exercise  vigilance  to  defeat 
all  attacks  upon  the  rlKhts  of  noncltizens.  since  such  measures 
threaten  as  well  tlie  entire  framework  of  cur  social  order 

We  feel  slncerelv  —and  we  urge  upon  all  womens  organizations — 
that  every  effort  shovild  be  made  to  enable  all  noncUizeus  to  become 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States 

We  can  and  should  work  in  an  American  way.  through  under- 
standing and  cooperation,  to  help  the  future  citizens  in  our  midst 
make  possible  their  naturalization,  and  thereby  enhance  the  value 
of  American  citizenship  and  the  soundness  of  our  American 
Institutions. 

Dr  Edith  Abbott.  University  of  Chicaso:  Dr  Janet  Rankin 
Aiken.  Columbia  University;  Helen  Arthur;  Tallulah 
Bankhcad:  Dr  Mary  Beard:  Prtsf  Ruth  Benedict.  Co- 
Inmbla  University;  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  National 
Youth  Administration;  Alice  Stone  Blackwell;  K-itherine 
Dcvereaux  Blake;  Prof  Dorothy  Brfwstfr.  Columbia 
University;  Mrs  Arthur  Erin,  past  president.  Naticnal 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley,  the 
New  Ycrk  Pr>st;  Sar;ih  Cleghorn:  Mr«:  Rachel  Davl5-Du- 
bolR.  secretarj-.  Servnce  Bureau  for  Intercultural  Educa- 
tion; Dorothy  Detzer.  Women's  International  Lea^ie  for 
Peace  ar.d  Freedom:  Rosa  Dcnley.  Alcron  Intcrr.ational 
Iristltute;  Mnry  Dublin;  Prcf  Mildred  Palrchlld.  Br\n 
Mawr  College;  Fannie  Hurst;  Inez  Haynes  Ir^^ln;  Dcrcthy 
Kenvon;  Card  King,  secretary.  Internatlrnal  Juridical 
Astoclation:  Freda  KLrchwey.  the  Nation;  F.orlna  Lcs'tcr; 
Irene  Lewi.sohn;  Dr.  Mildred  McAfee,  president.  Wclles'.cy 
College;  Mrs  E.  K  Morrow;  Dr  Elizabeth  Nei'son;  Hon. 
Caroline  O'Day.  Member  cf  Congress;  Dr  Mar*.on  Edwards 
Park,  president.  Bryn  MawT  College;  Dcrcthy  Parker; 
Sylvia  Wilcox  Razey.  secretary-.  Descendants  cf  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution:  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts:  Eleanor 
Roosevelt;  Dr.  F^orcnc3  R  Sabm.  Rockefeller  Institute; 
Prof.  Margaret  Schlauch.  New  Ycrk  Unlver.«uty:  Adelaide 
Schulkind.  secretary.  League  for  Mutual  Aid;  Prof  Vida  D. 
Scudder.  Wcllcsley  College;  Iscbel  Walker  Soule;  Ida  M. 
Tarbell;  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer:  Mariquita  Vlllard:  M.Ty 
Heatcn  Verse;  Dr  Mary  E  WcoUcy.  president  emeritus. 
Mount  Holyoke  CoUeiie;  Mary  W.  Rittenhouse.  district 
secretary,  Brooklyn  Bvircau  of  Charities. 

NoTi: — Those  who  Joined  In  signing  th'.s  letter  did  so  as  Indi- 
viduals and  their  action  need  not  necessarily  reflect  any  stand  by 
the  orgaui^ations  of  which  they  are  members. 


Morality  in  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBEPwT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  23,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    STYLES  BRIDGES.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  before  a  recep- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Missouri  RepubLcaii  State  Central 
Committee  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  17,  1940: 

We  of  today  live  In  a  world  in  which  not  only  have  government* 
fallen,  giving  way  to  ruthle.ss  dictatorships,  but  one  in  which  moral 
and  spiritual  values  are  challenged  and  in  many  cases  have  disap- 
peared.    Today,  as  tlirougliout  history,  many  have  fallen  becau&e 
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of  mnrnl  and  !>plrltunl  decay  If  demorrntlc  government  Is  to 
endure.  drmrK-ri«Mc  morality  mtist  flrat  prevnil  And  ao  I  should 
like  to  talk  tontuhl  iibnut  morality  In  government 

Tlie  pxi>re'nioi)«  "H  public  office  In  a  public  tiuKt"  niul  thit  the 
holder  of  «)H  h  an  offi<r  in  n  "ptibllc  arrvnnf  nrr  more  ihnn  old 
and  cvnfwcjrked  plntMude*  iiruahed  tip  by  polMuutna  rtwrifie  their 
f«mpttl(r»'«  f'T  li'iunu  TIk'v  nf  Ihe  keyetofif  of  r'-pr- <»*  fitnl  ivn 
HfTt^ftiff.' (.»  f'.fwiM.M'  u..  irlfAl  r>f  a«fy|r<'  without  Mio  M'fifKUfW'*' 
uf  l».»<  !>■    1  i<    .».   •        •    t|,   V  «l«'rt  in  />ff»/«v    l|»«i  dfili^a  airU4  lurc  tft 

M</tali'»  !»'  t'  'M.Mi.di  ),it»«t  tm  im**<a  tn\  »f»#  vaJi|/i  fti  M>«  wor4, 
iH  pybli'  fti  .;  ',[•'  I,  tni\nituufUHtiU'  timtt^ft  iii«/,rt  tti"  plii<  ifif 
ftt  pnliin  ,ft>.  ■  ..I/./VP  p/iiHrhl  i,r  !>«»»,(, ..I  /  ,i,.~idcrH(l'>iia,  mt^m 
|l»l^ll»•<  tiittl  I  .  ,,  (y  Willi  t...-  I '^'.I'l'-,  hf.d  '.|,.  /,  juttU'e  bfid  loW* 
imia  Hi  (!,«•  i><j<fi.i.n»tru'iwn  <j  t,ttntf,  unci  up'-D  c  |xHii>ibiitty  t/i  ih* 
duitf*  ijI  iittu  tf  una  to  the  piropl«  %iuttn  an  >  rtn  lal  ij.  ettxted  to 
ttrfve 

T}ie«'  have  b'*en  the  Ideals  of  public  service  In  America  Vet  the 
last  7  >eari»  have  left  a  wake  of  broken  pledge*  of  manipulation  of 
relief  Ixr  i>oliticnl  advantage,  of  public  ofBce  flouted  for  personal 
gain,  of  cruel  deception  such  as  the  arguments  that  we  can  spend 
our  way  to  proHjierity  and  that  an  internal  debt  is  not  a  debt  at  all 
since  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  of  arrogance  and  IrresponMblllty  In 
administration,  of  a.sslduous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  to  outwit  Congress,  the  representative  of  the  jicopie,  of 
hatred  and  intolerance  arou.sed  at^ainst  entire  tjroups  of  our  people. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  his  high  office. 
Bets  the  keynote  of  any  administration.  Those  who  serve  under 
any  Chief  Executive  will  take  their  cue  from  him.  Tliey  are  un- 
likely to  prove  more  conscientious  in  office  than  their  chief.  Thus 
the  attitude  of  a  President  is  generally  reflected  in  his  appointees 
to  the  Cabinet  and  les.ser  Federal  posts,  in  the  administrators  cf 
Government  agencies,  and  in  his  followers  in  Congre.'s. 

The  tragedy  of  the  New  Deal  is  that,  at  a  time  of  international 
crisis,  when  the  trtist  and  confidence  of  a  united  American  people 
Is  needed  so  de.^perately.  it  has  forfeited  the  right  to  their  faith. 
What  would  have  made  the  annual  Presidential  promises  of  econ- 
omy in  povernment  and  a  balanced  Budget  next  year  a  Joke  save 
that  the  steadily  mountlnB  doflcits  have  been  charged  to  the 
American  people?  What  do  the  following  recall  to  your  mind: 
"Mandate."  "Supreme  Court  reorganization,'  "purge,"  •economic 
royalist.  ■  "tory."  and  "Lord  Macaulays" — white  slips  cf  paper  which 
the  President  obligingly  signed,  he  knew  not  wliy.  but  winch  found 
their  way  Into  the  Democratic  campaign  book,  .sold  at  $200  apiece 
to  pay  off  the  Democratic  campaign  deficit?  And  why  did  some 
corporations  find  it  necessary  to  buy  not  one.  but  up  to  as  many 
as  six  copies  of  this  bcKik?  What  of  a  Pres^ident  who  blnndlv  tells 
newspaper  correspondents  that  the  1941  Budget  provides  for  an 
Increase  in  the  relief  rolls  during  next  September  and  October — on 
the  eve  of  an  election?  Is  It  not  a  sad  commentary  in  itself  upon 
the  President  that  his  most  ardent  admirers  generally  refer  to  him 
as  the  "smartest"  or  "slickest  politician"  in  the  countrv?  Is  it 
not  a  commentary  that  his  admirers  gleefully  described  the  Budget 
which  he  recently  submitted  as  "politically  clever"?  Why  Is  it 
that  the  Congress  views  every  administration  move  with  suspicion? 

There  are  millions  of  Americans  who  cannot  forget  this  back- 
ground as  they  measure  the  events  of  today. 

Recently  when  I  heard  the  gracious  voice  of  the  President  de- 
claring in  his  annual  mes.sage  to  Congress  that  there  was  nothing 
unconstlTutirnal  in  the  surrender  by  Congress  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  its  power  to  make  treaties.  I  could  not  help  recalling 
a  former  plea  to  pass  legislation  "despite  any  dcutjt  cf  con- 
Etltutionality.  however  reasonable,"  and  thinking  that  it  mattered 
little  to  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  whether  the  present  system  of 
negotiating  treaties  was  constitutional  or  not  When  he  declared 
that  this  method  provided  a  "temporary  flexibility"  In  "time  of 
emergency"  which  "should  be  kept  alive  •  •  •  during  the 
existing  wars."  I  could  think  only  of  other  powers,  granted  under 
the  plea  of  emergency,  which  the  President  reluses  to  relinquish. 
But  there  was  no  international  emergency  when  Congress  ceded  to 
the  State  D<"partment  the  right  to  negoilate  these  treaties.  What 
Is  there  to  Indicate  that  the  President  would  be  willing  to  return 
this  power  to  the  Senate  even  if  peace  should  be  declared  tomorrow? 

I  am  not  arguing  here  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  trade 
agreements.  But  I  insist  that  the  power  to  make  such  treaties 
fchould  be  returned  to  the  Senate  of  the  tJnlted  States  Congress, 
wh^re  it   l>elongs  under  the  Constitution. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  spe<M:h.  the  President  eloquetitiy  declared, 
"Doctrines  which  set  group  against  group,  faith  against  fal'h, 
race  against  race,  class  against  class,  fanning  the  fires  of  ha- 
tred •  •  •  were  u.sed  as  rabble-rousing  slogans  on  which  dic- 
tators could  rise  to  power.  •  •  •  we  cannot  afford  to  face  the 
future  as  a  disunited  people."  I  could  think  only  of  a  former 
cpeech  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  same  President 
devoted  to  passionate  denunciation  of  the  "entrenched  greed  ' 
of  •  cur  resplendent  economic  autocracy"  and  "enslavement  for  the 
public  "  I  could  only  marvel  at  these  words  now  f-pcken  by  the 
head  of  an  administration  which  has  done  more  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  class  and  sectional  hatred  and  to  divide  our  people  than  any 
administration  in  tlie  history  of  our  country. 

This  ability  to  attribute  his  own  shortcomlnj^s  to  his  critics 
With  a  straight  face  is  also  applauded  by  his  admirers.  But  is  It 
fair  to  play  with  the  American  people?  Let  me  digress  here  to 
Eay  that  the  next  few  months  will  be  the  most  deceptive.  All  is 
to  be  harmony  between  Congress  and  the  President — I  under- 
stand The  fekulldui-g.^ry  will  take  place  In  tiie  vaat  bureaucracy 
Vlilcii  haa  been  built  up. 


Wlien  the  President  came  to  thnt  portion  of  h)«  "peech  devoted 
to  the  denunciation  of  nlirn  "Umj"."  1  could  think  onlv  of  Mm 
oppo«i|f|on  of  the  jKimlnlwtmtlon  to  the  Dlrs  cominlttee  InvpstlKiil- 
\n^  un-Amerlnm  nrtiv|fir<i,  nntl  Ihe  nbusei  which  have  been  henp«^ 
tipoi)   Itn  mefn»>er«  by  new  (!e(»ler« 

W^ve^Ml    vr*-ek«i    «t?M,    n    prnfTiif.eiit    W«^h!n«?1on    rommrntnfor    f*- 

1"t»"l    in    h<«    tt>(ii),    ittimO' n-^i     lb«(.    Mr     H/>o«^rvM     h"d    »m»iI     ff»f 
i»)"t\i)f  l-etf'W  liAypvnn  t<t  (h-  JI'mio/i  niwl  i^M  Mm  iiiMt  ih"  1nf» 
«''»,, fnM»*'e  i»»ie  in  >m>  kitud   f  i)„-t  n\tpni^  Iff  thtmniU  m  iHiitnl  w» 

JffHtlf    II     Intuit        ft^'pfreriHttllVe    ttAftmum^tUt    MiKl    «o    f>«IV«    f«'ftl|«'4 

lh«i  Im»  ¥/in,\ii  »»«»  uiidblo  in  ftmHly  ib*»  lUft.niftii  »  rMio*-**  «ifM« 
titf  thf*  initttiiiiut!  ¥ntK  (Xi  f»o(nilttr  wilh  'h**  (Kr<,pJ«  thitl  CobKr****! 
W'Htid  not  aum  to  <;..-'(>  i»  TU»t  hUiry  Uu*  hhmut  »**-«-f»  d<  i»Mt4, 
Why'/ 

A  f*^W  W'-l'-  H"  ,  '.  ■  rl:(,Mi'.-»r:'i)'!n  tnfltjence  went  out  of  lh#'  w«f 
to  deffud  II. «-  Ai.<)  i.ii  Voijih  iDti^rt-^,  liuJudlUK  the  Ari.i-tuan 
Htuderu  Uicon  wlnii  lu  <  m.  «i  -  were  qut'Stiotied  by  the  f  nrniiiitte*. 
Thl«  Influence  de«  lurtd  thir  tie  organization  was  ii't  don. mated 
by  cofnniunlttn.  Yet.  at  its  convention  on  De<embtr  27,  th<»  Amen- 
cun  Student  Union  refund  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  322  to  29, 
to  denounce  the  Rus.slan  invasion  of  Finland. 

I'  Is  true  that  the  Dies  committee,  In  response  to  the  demnndg  of 
new  dealers  on  It.  failed  to  mention  speclflcally  any  Federal  em- 
ployee known  to  be  a  communb,t  cr  lellow  traveler  Yet  in  this 
connection,  two  obseiiatlons  come  to  mind  There  have  bc-n  no 
attacks  by  the  administration  upon  the  Dies  committee  for  its 
investigation  of  Na^l  forces  at  work  in  this  coun'ry.  Vet  n  fnrore 
has  been  raised  by  new  dealers  whenever  the  committee  turned  to 
the  far  greater  menace  of  communism  and  its  "united  front"  organ- 
Izaticns.  If  no  Federal  employee  is  known  to  be  a  Communist,  why 
the  great  sensitivity  upon  this  point?  Can  It  be  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  dare  offend  the  radical  vote?  Then.  too.  why  the 
pained  and  grieved  surprs?  of  new  dealers  at  the  brutal  and  ruth- 
less'attack  of  Soviet  Russia  against  little  Finland?  Did  they  (•her;^h 
any  illusions  that  communism  was  better  than  nazi-lsm?  Few  of 
the  rest  of  us  were  so  drcel\ed 

My  friends,  we  owe  Finland  a  lot  not  only  for  debunking  the  mvth 
of  Russian  military  might  but  for  putting  our  own  parlor  pinka 
to  rout. 

The  attempt  to  purge  the  Dlrs  committee  otit  of  existence, 
added  to  the  attempted  purtre  of  Democratic  Members  of  CcnKress 
which  failed.  Is  n  further  IndicaMon  that  the  administration  brooks 
no  opposition.  Considering  the  numerous  powers  which  new  dealers 
have  obtained  in  the  name  of  "emergency"  and  their  obvious 
attempts  to  perpetuate  themselves  In  power,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
n.any  fear  a  third  term  for  the  Prcsidi-nt  and  a  continuation  of  the 
New  Deal'' 

And  isn't  the  feeling  that  the  President  is  a  candidate  fully  Jus- 
tified by  the  action  of  members  of  his  official  family?  Would  Secre- 
tary Ickes.  Secretary  Wallace,  and  the  now  Solicitor  General.  Mr. 
Jackson,  be  beating  the  tom-toms  of  a  third  term  without  th« 
President's  appioval? 

I  say  to  you  that  this  audacious  bid  to  break  our  time-worn  two- 
term  tradition  is  in  iiself  an  example  of  the  decline  ol  morality  In 
government. 

Bvit  there  is  one  thlno;  I  would  like  to  see  That  is  the  convention 
of  liberals  wlil"h  Mr  Ickes  says  lie  may  be  forced  to  call — a  conven- 
tion I  a.ssiinie  cati  be  accommodated  in  one  ronn. 

Besides  Mr.  Ickes.  Tommy  Corcoran.  Benny  Cohen.  Jerome  Frank, 
and  Bob  Jack.'-i:n  there  will  l^e  present:  Bfw-s  Kelly,  cf  Chicago  Bi -ss 
Frank  Hague,  of  Jersey  City;  Boss  Fd  Crump,  of  Memphis.  Tenn.: 
and  Boss  Prendergast.  of  Kansas  City,  will  undoubtediy  be  present 
if  he  gets  out  of  jail  in  tme. 

Mr.  Ickes  is  looked  upon  as  the  official  hatchet  man  of  the  Cabi- 
net. He  is  foremost  among  new  dealers  who  have  blasted  again.st 
fascism  and  nazi-lsm  with  a  view.  I  am  convinced,  of  covering  up 
the  communistic  fellow  travelers  of  the  New  Deal.  He  has  also  led 
the  New  Deal  cru.sade  against  those  newspapers  wliich  dare  to  op- 
po.se  the  administration,  in  an  attempt  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  a  press  which  opposes  the  New  Deal  cannot  possibly  he 
free,  but  must  be  in  the  pay  of  some  prince  of  privilege. 

D;x'S  this  make  for  morality  in  governmenl? 

What  of  the  spectacle  of  a  Member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  vtTiting  to  a  constituent  that  he  would  be  glact 
to  do  what  he  could  to  get  him  on  the  Works  Progre.ss  Administra- 
tion, provided  that  he  obtained  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
the  Democratic  chairman  of  his  ward? 

With  such  examples  set  by  those  In  the  highest  positions  of 
government,  what  can  be  expected  of  lesser  cffictals  who  administer 
the  numerous  agencies  e.nabll.-^hed  by  the  New  Deal?  With  this  in 
view,  are  the  stories  of  coercion,  corruption,  and  political  discrimi- 
nation in  tlie  adm;n!«tratlcn  of  relief  surprising?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  bureaucrats  have  conceived  It  to  be  tlielr  duly  to  brow- 
beat business?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Young  D<'mocrats.  at 
their  convention,  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the 
Hatch  bill? 

Then  there  are  the  numerous  Incidents  already  brought  to  light 
by  the  House  committee  investlgaiing  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  In  one  case  an  investigator  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Board.  "We  have  a  weak  case  against  the  Aranson  Co.  and  are  trying 
to  break  them  down  without  going  to  court." 

Mr  James  Miller,  former  reKional  director,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  re- 
lated a  conversation  with  Mr.  Fred  Krivlnos.  special  examiner  for  the 
Board  who  Inquired.  "Wliat's  your  position  here?  Docs  Industry 
fear  you  and  the  Board?" 

"I  told  him.  N'j;  they  respect  us,'  "  continued  Mr  Miller  "He  told 
me  that  was  the  wrung  attitude,  and  said,  'You  should  make  tbem 
fear  you  and  the  Board."  " 
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An  Inrldent  Ir.  K^ntiKky  was  rcvM'.ed  when  Mr  Phillip  O  Phllltp<^. 
rrgional  direcu.r  Xor  thai  Stair  atlmitied  that,  having  Investigated 
A  certain  caac  be  acutl  aj  ^r<-«ccui.>r  durn:g  the  trial  and  succeeded 
In  having  evidence  which  the  ccmpany  tried  to  present,  suppressed 
by  l««ulrg  instrxjcricni  to  the  cxatnlner  who  heard  the  CAse — a  pro- 
cedure which  Mr  PhUUpa  himseif  confessed  he  did  no:  consider 
•zartly  ethical.  .    .    j. 

Similar  Btorles  coming  from  Seattle.  Los  Angeles,  and  Detroit  Indi- 
cate that  the«  examples  are  not  uolaied.  Together  they  present  a 
picture  of  arbitrary  administration  by  fear,  ccercion.  and  «uppres- 
»:on  They  are  evidence  ol  piocedure  which,  in  the  word,  of  the 
New  Yorit  regional  director,  •'one  might  expect  from  the  Ogpu, 
but  not  from     •      •      •     an  agency  cf  the  American  Government." 

But  ure  these  Ir.ctd-'nts  not  a  reflection  of  the  vie^s  cf  the  Board 
Chairman  J.  Warren  Madden,  who  once  declared  that  "the  employer 
U  aJmost  always  wrong."  and  must  be  cru."hed  at  all  ccsts?  Is  the 
demand  for  the  revision  of  the  Wagner  Act  by  capital  and  labor  ahke 
■urprisli.g  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  law- a  one-sided  measure  as 
wrltten^-has  been  administered  by  men  who  use  their  ofnce  and  the 
VBUt  powers  bestowed  upon  them  to  conduct  a  cla&s  war? 

The  Wagner  Act  wa.s  a  vital  measure,  long  overdue.  Its  strergth. 
which  lies  in  the  rights  It  sjtks  to  guarantee  the  worker,  must  be 
trisrved  Its  weaki;e^s.  which  lies  largely  In  the  fact  that  similar 
rrhts  are  net  guaranteed  to  every  employer  and  employee  alike, 
must  be  amended  If  our  system  of  private  economy  Is  to  succeed. 
The  vast  powers  now  vesud  In  the  admlnlst ratters  of  the  law.  by 
Dermittii  g  unf.iir  dlscrlmlriatlcn.  have  ser\ed  to  Increase  the  bitter- 
ness of  1  du  trial  strife  Or.ly  through  amendment  of  the  law  to 
aecvue  eqitai  Justice  to  all.  only  throuKh  Its  administration  by  men 
•eeking  to  cement  the  partnership  of  caplt.il  and  labor,  can  In- 
dUiJtrlal  peace  be  achieved  and  recovery  made  pohs.ble. 

Tlien  there  U  the  administration  of  social  security.  The  mem- 
b'^r*  of  the  S?curttle3  and  Exchange  Commission  have  been  insisting 
for  s«..mt>  time  that  investment  biokcrs  .-hould  si-parate  the  fu«ds 
ol  tlieir  clients  Irom  their  own  Tliey  are  right.  But  what  example 
does  the  Federal  Oovcrntr.ent  set  when  soclal-sectirily  funds  are 
collected  from  the  worker,  only  to  be  lumped  In  with  the  general 
Treasury  funds,  and  spent  as  fast  as  they  are  received? 

And  what  sort  of  administrators  are  those  majority  members  of 
the  Commlsulon  who  recently  went  outside  the  law  In  an  efTort  to 
force  their  theory  of  financing  upon  an  Industry? 

Another  interest l:  g  pl.ase  of  the  New  Deal  Is  Its  system  of  re- 
ward for  these  who  follow  lU  lowered  morality  The  first  Roosevelt 
Supreme  Court  appointment  went  to  Hugo  Black,  former  S^-nator 
and  conductor  of  the  liifamous  Inquisition  of  the  holding  com- 
panlei<  characterized  by  the  systematic  and  ruthless  seizure  of 
private  ct  rrrsponriei.c-  and  the  files  of  tele^'raph  companies.  The 
raoet  recent  appointment  to  the  Court.  Prank  Murphy,  hnvinp  been 
condemned  at  the  pells  by  the  people  cf  his  own  Stale  of  Michigan 
for  his  handling  of  the  sit-down  strikes,  was  raised  to  the  pest 
of  Attornev  Oeneral.  and  now  goes  to  the  highest  Court  in  the 
lund.  Hitry  Ik-pkins  was  elivaUd  to  the  poU  of  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  fcre-tall  a  congressional  Investigation  of  his  adminlstra- 
t'on  of  the  W.  P  A  Now  that  Congress  Is  breaking  Into  the  con- 
niving of  the  N  L  R  B.  Chairman  Madden  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Bcaid   is  to  receive  an  appointment  to  the  Federal  Judi- 

tiary a   reward  for   a  man  who  should  be  retired  from  our  public 

life. 

None  of  these  obFcrvatlons  are  partisan  They  have  been  echoed 
by  Jeffer^onlan  DemcKrats  as  well  as  by  Republicans.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  most  damnlru?  criticism  and  much  of  the  most  determined 
opposition  to  the  New  Deal  has  ccme  from  members  of  its  own 
partv 

Who  has  been  a  greater  critic  of  "spending  by  deception  than 
Senator  Btiid  of  Virginia^'  Were  not  many  Democrats,  among  them 
Ci-hnx.  of  M  ssourl  and  WHFixEa.  of  Montana  among  the  leaders 
BgHlnst  the  Prrsidents  plan  to  park  the  Supreme  Court?  Was  It 
not  the  late  Stnator  Lo«an  of  Kentucky  wh;j  Introduced  at  the 
last  reguHr  session  of  Congress  a  bill  to  regulate  the  vast  arbitrary 
powers  cf  New  Deal  bureaucrats  In  the  fifty-odd  agencies  created  In 

the  last  7  years'  ^  w  ,,  .      . 

What  more  dam-^K'.nR  Indictments  have  been  brougnt  against 
New  Deal  administration  and  practices  than  the  evidence  brought 
to  light  by  congnsslonal  committees  a  majority  of  whose  members 
are  I>'mcxrats?  The  administration  has  not  only  exerted  every 
pressure  to  thro-tlo  th.'se  committees,  but  has  conducted  cam- 
paigns to  smear  its  members  But  the  revelations  of  corruption  in 
elections  by  the  Shepfjard  committee  and  cf  radicalism  and  mal- 
Bdmlnistratlon  In  the  administration  of  relief  by  the  Wocdrum 
committee  remain  Today  the  story  is  being  repeated  by  the  com- 
mittee headed  by  Representative  SMrra.  now  investigating  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 

When  five  of  a  par^Vs  most  dlstlneushed  leaders.  Including  a 
former  candidate  for  the  Presider.cy  and  an  »x-Secretary  of  State, 
formallv  announce  that  they  cannot  support  that  party  for  re- 
election; when  a  hrs'  ct  others,  notably  in  the  Tres-sury  Depart- 
ment resign  voluntarily  or  art*  forced  out  because  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  agree  with  administration  practices;  when 
th'  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  ousts  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
because  he  is  too  much  under  the  "domination"  cf  civil  service  and 
not  sufficiently  undor  the  "domination"  of  Harold  Ickes.  there  is 
something  rotten  In  the  state  of  the  New  Deal 

Is  It  any  wonder  that.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  confidence?  Is  It  surprising  that  the  administration,  which 
has  so  actively  and  consistently  demonstrated  Its  antagonism  to- 
wmrd  entire  groups  of  our  people,  has  been  met  In  return  with  sus- 


picion and  dlstrujrf  Is  It  any  wonder  that  buslne^  so  often  lashM 
with  harangues,  blocked  by  punitive  measures,  discriminated  against 
by  Government  bureaucrats,  has  been  afraid  to  go  ahead'  How 
could  anvone  have  expected  recovery  under  such  conditions'  Is  it 
not  slgnif.cant  that  a  revival  of  business  did  begin  last  summer 
when  Congress,  by  Its  rejection  of  the  "spending  program,  "  the 
adoption  of  the  Hatch  bill,  and  the  vote  to  investigate  the  National 
Labnr  Relations  Board,  demonstrated  Its  indtpendence  of  the 
administration? 

A  sound  and  durable  recovery  must  be  based  upon  confidence 
Inspired  In  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  reestabllshment  of 
morality  in  government  But  first  we  must  seek  the  prerequisites 
of  mcrality.  P^ith  must  be  restored  in  the  word  cf  these  who 
administer  the  affairs  of  government.  They  muet  demonstrat? 
tl.elr  intellectual  hcnesty  with  the  people  in  all  things,  and  mo.'t 
certainly  in  the  conduct  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
Tliey  must  prove  by  their  acts  that  they  are  guided  not  by  personal 
or  partisan  consldcraticns  but  solely  by  the  public  Interest  In  the 
administration  cf  laws.  Relief  must  be  made  as  ncnpartlsm  a.% 
human  need  Itself.  They  must  demonstrate  by  Impartial  Justice 
and  tolerance  that  they  trust  the  American  people  before  they  can 
expect  the  p.-^iple  to  have  confidence  In  them.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  this  high  standar^  of  morality  In  government  must  be  sot 
by  the  Chief  Executive  if  It  Is  to  be  followed  by  his  subordinate*. 

If  faith  Is  to  be  restored  in  the  morality  of  government,  we  must 
return  to  the  spirit  of  responsible  government  by  law  which  our 
fcrefathers  established  rather  than  Irresponsible  administration  by 
personal  power.  TT.e  President  should  have  no  "clubs  In  the  closet" 
to  be  pulled  out  and  used  at  his  discretion.  Congress  must  recap- 
ture the  powers  entrusted  to  It  by  the  Constitution  which  It  has 
surrendered  Bureaus  and  hoards,  commissions,  and  agencies  must 
be  made  responsible  to  the  people  through  their  respcnsibility  to 
the  representatives  in  Congress.  Tlie  head  of  no  agency  should  be 
able  to  declare,  as  once  did  Chairman  Madden  of  the  N.  L.  R  B  . 
"This  Beard  '.s  eubservtent  to  no  one — not  even  the  President  of 
the  United  States  We  have  our  own  rules  to  go  by  and  we  intend 
to  continue  our  policy  "  If  such  arrogant  and  arbltr.*ry  rules  are 
to  be  aboIl.«hed.  the  citizen  must  be  a.'^sured  of  fair  and  Impartial 
treatment  by  establishing  set  rules  of  procedure  for  all  such  agencies. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  can  dedicate  Itself  to  no  higher  task  than 
the  reestabllshment  of  morality  and  responsibility  In  government. 
In  this  way  only  can  Americans  be  assured  the  opportunity  to  go 
forward  under  laws  that  make  men  free,  administered  by  officials 
dedicated  to  the  Ideal  of  service.  The  revival  of  such  a  spirit  Is 
ess'^ntlal  to  recovery,  not  only  In  Its  material  meaning,  but  In  the 
tp;ritual  sense  of  the  word.  It  Is  the  road  of  progress  toward  the 
democratic  Ideal. 


Our  New  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OK   AI.AB.^M.A. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOSEPH  C    HUTCHESON 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Mcrr.bers.  I  got 
pcrniission  to  extend  my  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
'  this  speech  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Hutche^on  in  the 
Record.  It  was  delivered  recently  to  the  lawyers  of  Alabama 
at  an  annual  bar  as-sociation  meeting  in  Birmingham  and  is 
one  of  the  best  discussions  I  have  met  on  the  subject  of 
neutrality. 

The  judge  presides  in  the  United  States  circuit  known  as  the 
fifth  Texas  circuit,  is  a  widely  known,  much-quoted,  and 
highly  resjjected  liberal  residing  in  Houston,  in  the  congres- 
sional district  of  the  distingxushed  Representative  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  Ehstrict,  the  Honorable  Albert  Thomas. 
i       Here  it  is: 

To    many    devotees    of    international    law.    and    there    still    are 

many,  the  World  War  first,  with   Its  tremendous  departtires  from, 

innovations  on.  and  complete  breaches  of.  International  law,  with 

the   following   break-tip  and  dissolution  of  states    and   the  general 

unsettled    conditions     if    the    1920s,    brought    disillusionment    and 

dismay.     With   many  of  these    when,  following  all  of  this,  came 

the  rise  In  Etirope  of  the  totalitarian  idea  with  lU  accompanying 

shocking   and  brutal   contempt   for  and   disdain  of.   not   on!y  sol- 

[    emn    agreements,  but   the   ordinary   common   decencies  of   national 

conduct,   dismay  l)ecame   despair.     E:speclally   was  the   sliock    most 

1   severe,    the  disillusionment    most    complete,    the   despair   deepest, 

'   with  thoae  who.  forgetting  or  abar.donlng  the   basic  conception 

1    of  international  law,  as  dealing  with  rules  of  conduct  prescr.bed 
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by  and  for  equals,  and  therefore,  rules  which  derived  their  au- 
thority, not  from  positive  sanctions,  but  from  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  had  put  their  faith  in  the  notion 
cf  a  league  of  nations,  which  should  enforce  Its  rules  and  mandates 
by  positive  sanctions  extending  even  to  war. 

I  would  not.  however,  be  understood  as  sa3rlng  that  It  Is  only 
the  League  of  Nations'  men  who  have  become  skeptical  and  even 
cynical,  as  to  the  present  and  future  of  international  law.  For 
while  the  route  Is  most  complete  among  them — for  their  great 
corpus,  the  League,  as  an  instrument  of  force,  seems  now  a  corpse — 
there  are  many  of  my  Ilk,  crying.  "Ichabod!  Ichabod!  the  glory 
of  international  law  has  departed."  Indeed,  International  law  Is 
no  more. 

I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  these,  and  It  Is  because  I  do  not 
that  I  have  come  here  tonight  to  speak  for  a  little  while  on 
our  new  neutrality,  and.  proclaiming  the  vigorous  faith  that  Is 
In  me  In  this  International  law.  to  reassure  all  the  doubting 
Thomases  that  before  them  there  was  a  yesterday,  after  them 
there  will  be  a  tomorrow.  To  their  crying  out.  nations  In  the 
fullness  of  the.r  brute  strength,  with  complete  impunity,  are 
violating  every  provision,  every  limitation,  every  decency  prescribed 
by  International  law,  how  can  It  be  said  that  such  law  still  exists? 
I  make  reply,  that  It  might  as  well  be  said,  because  ruffians,  acting 
ruffianly,  refuse  to  obey  the  social  code  of  decent  kindly  manners, 
that  decent  kindly  manners  are  no  more.  I  th.nk  the  trouble 
with  some  of  these  who  bewail  the  passing  of  International  law 
Is  that  they  do  not  truly  realize  Just  what  International  law  is, 
what  It  purports  to  do,  and  what  It  does. 

In  Its  essence  It  Is  not.  It  never  has  been,  the  law  of  force.  It 
Is  the  law  of  behavior  among  nations,  regulating  by  social  sanctions, 
more  powerful  with  decent -minded  peoples  than  any  sanctions  of 
positive  law  could  be.  what  they  may  and  may  not.  what  they 
should  and  should  not  do.  as  among  themselves.  No  really  civilized 
Individual  conducts  his  social  intercourse  and  relations  under  the 
fear  of  positive  sanctions,  for  there  are  none,  except  a  more  or  less 
vigorous  sending  to  Coventry;  and  yet  there  are  many  of  \is  who 
would  much  prefer  to  break  seme  positive  law  than  to  be  found 
guilty  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellows  of  the  breach  of  some  compelling 
.•HXiial  convention.  Thus  It  is  that,  panoplied  In  decent  behavior, 
the  weakest  and  humblest  of  us  may  conduct  social  converse  and 
relations  with  the  strongest  and  highest,  secure  through  the  protec- 
tion of  scx-ial  customs  against  slight  or  harm;  and  the  fact  that 
some,  acting  ruffianly,  may  at  times  forget  their  manners  in  no  sense 
detracts  from  or  defeats  this  social  custom.  Thus  it  Is,  too,  that  be- 
tween civilized  nations  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
which  is  the  spring  and  support  as  well  of  International  law  as  of 
manners,  can  be  securely  counted  on  In  the  long  run.  though  often, 
as  now.  only  after  much  suffering  and  travail,  to  furnish  sufficient 
sanctions  Therefore  the  smallest  and  weakest  in  the  family  of 
nations  has  a  right  in  Its  Intercourse  and  relations  with  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  to  take  international  law  as  a  guide  to  and 
support  cf  Its  dealings  with  them,  and  the  fact  that  some  bully 
nation  refuses  to  obey  these  canons  In  no  wise  changes  the  law  or 
at  all  mitigates  Its  breach.  But  by  that  law  the  bully  stands 
branded  an  aggressor,  an  outlaw.  In  the  family  of  law-abiding 
nations;  and  no  nation,  no  matter  how  Insolent  and  lost  In  fact 
to  common  decencies  It  Is.  likes  to  stand  so  branded. 

In  support  of  these  views.  I  call  Little  Norway  and  City  of  Flint 
Incident  to  witness.  I  call  tcx).  Germany  and  Russia,  and  their 
p>erslstent.  If  contemptible  efforts  to  exctise  their  recent  acts  of 
unpardonable  savagery,  as  Justified  by  International  law.  I  call 
to  witness,  too.  the  fact  that  the  conventions  against  the  bombing 
of  civilized  nations,  are  helping  to  hold  a  lethal  and  brutal  air 
war  In  suspjense  and  may  continue  to  do  so. 

But.  more  to  the  point  I  came  here  to  speak  on  I  call  to  witness 
the  United  States,  which  in  the  last  few  weeks.  In  the  great  name 
of  International  law,  has  entered  upon  a  new  neutral  policy,  a 
policy  fraught  with  the  greatest  consequences,  I  think,  to  the 
world  and  to  ourselves.  For.  not  only  Is  the  United  States  a  very 
great  nation  In  the  family  of  nations,  but  by  the  Justness  and 
fairness  of  Its  alms  and  the  resoluteness  and  singlemlndedness  of 
Us  conduct.  It  has  done,  as  much  as — perhaps  more  than — any  other 
nation  to  make  International  law  come  true.  Especially  has  it 
done  this  In  the  field  of  neutral  rights  and  duties.  For.  except  for 
its  one  trip  in  1917  18.  on  Europe's  merry-go-round  of  war.  it  has 
followed  Washington's  counsel  to  stay  out  of  Europe,  and  to  avoid 
entangling  alliances,  and  has  stayed  out  and  avoided  them.  Fol- 
lowing Jefferson's  counsel  and  insisting,  as  a  great  seafaring  neu- 
tral, on  the  freedom  of  the  seas  under  International  law,  it  has 
stood  out  as  the  champion  of  a  decent  conception  of  International 
law.  and  especially  as  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals. 

But,  though  this  Is  so.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  look  on  the 
role  of  the  United  States  In  the  making  of  International  law.  as 
confined  to  the  a.ssertlon  and  maintenance  of  neutral  rights.  As 
a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  the  United  States  from  Its 
beginning  as  a  Nation,  has  made  most  signal  contributions,  both 
to  the  spirit  and  to  the  body  of  International  law.  and  the  names 
of  six  of  our  Presidents  have  been,  and  I  venture  to  assert  of  a 
seventh,  will  be  as.soclated  greatly  with  this  law.  First.  Washing- 
ton, whose  firm  and  clear  stand  for  speedy  and  amicable  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations, 
and  his  great  pronouncement.  "Friendly  relations  with  all.  en- 
tangling alliances  with  none."  has  given  permanent  character  and 
color  to  otir  foreign  relations.  Then  Jefferson,  with  his  tremen- 
dous contribution,  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  both  iDternational  and 


municipal  law,  that  equal  and  exact  Justice  should  apply  between 
nations  and  between  men.  but  also  to  the  body  of  International 
law  with  his  Insistence  upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the 
rights  thereon  of  neutral  sea-goln;?  commerce. 

Next  Monroe,  with  his  insistence  that  "our  policy  in  regard  to 
Europe  should  be  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  It,  and  to 
preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting 
in  all  Instances  the  Just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  In- 
juries from  none";  and  his  "In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  In 
matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor 
does  It  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  Is  only  when  our 
rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  Injuries  or 
make  preparation  for  our  defense.  With  the  movements  in  this 
hemisphere  we  are  of  nece.sslty  more  immediately  connected,  and 
by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  Impartial 
observers.  •  •  •  we  owe  it,  th.^refore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those 
powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  danger- 
ous to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  any  European  power  we  have  not  Interfered,  and 
thall  not  Interfere,  but  with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence  and  maintained  It,  and  whose  Independence  we 
have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  Just  principles  acknowledged, 
wo  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpos?  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  In  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power.  In  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States." 

Then  Lincoln,  with  his  resolute,  uncompromising,  and  forth- 
right attitude  on  International  relations  In  the  War  between  the 
Slates,  taking  up  th?  challenge  both  of  the  British  merchants  and 
cf  the  British  Government,  thwarting  the  use  of  neutral  ports  as  a 
blind  by  the  one,  by  maintaining  the  right  of  selziu-e  under  the 
doctrine  of  continuovis  voyage  and  holding  the  other  acccnintable 
for  unneutral  service. 

Thpn  Grover  Cleveland,  with  his  conception  that  the  "strong 
should  protect  the  weak,  who  cannot  imdo  a  wrong";  that  to  take 
the  opposite  course  is  a  repudiation  of  International  law;  that  In 
right  doing  lies  the  true  glory  of  nations;  and  his  repudiation  of 
the  treaty,  involving  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  as  not  merely  Im- 
proper but  immoral,  sajdng:  "The  law  of  nations  Is  founded  upon 
reason  and  Justice,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  Individual 
relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  state  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations." 

While  Wocxlrow  Wilson  not  only  maintained  while  we  were  neu- 
trals In  the  World  War,  with  vigor  and  forthrightness,  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  and  the  right  under  International  law  of  neutral  ships 
to  be  free  from  piratical  attacks  upon  them,  but  also  dreamed 
greatly  of  and  tried  to  bring  to  fruition  the  noble  If  Impractical 
ideal  of  a  parliament  of  the  world.  Mistaken,  perhaps.  In  some  of 
Its  postulates,  particularly  I  think  that  of  the  use  of  force,  and 
frustrated  through  human  and  national  Jealousies  and  meannesses, 
the  position  he  took  was  yet  In  keeping  with  the  character  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  peace-loving.  Justlce-deslrlng.  ideal-holding  member  of  the 
family  of  nations,  and  childlike  though  it  was  in  Its  simple  faith  In 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.  It  represents  perhaps  the  high 
point  in  American  idealism. 

Finally,  the  American  people,  under  the  guidance  of  another 
great  President,  have  recently  deliberately  recanvaased.  recon- 
sidered, and  redetermined,  whether  in  these  times  of  world  stress, 
we  should  again,  asserting  and  maintaining  our  undoubted  right 
under  International  law  to  trade  In  troubled  waters  and  to  pro- 
tect our  nationals  from  acts  of  belligerents  In  violation  of  that 
law,  once  again  abandon  our  national  policy  of  keeping  out  of 
European  wars.  Or  whether  there  Is  not  a  greater  and  wiser  course 
under  which,  by  refralnlnp  from  the  active  assertion  of  some  of 
our  rights,  we  will  at  once  give  positive  testimony  to  our  faith  that 
war  IS  no  solution,  while  at  the  same  time,  sticking  to  our  own 
knitting,  as  our  policy  Is.  we  will  avoid  for  ourselves  and  others, 
the  horrors  and  destruction  Inherent  In  a  world-wide  war.  But 
I  must,  before  the  night  Is  done,  speak  to  my  subject.  "Our  New 
Neutrality,"  and  since  time  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the 
origins  of  the  notion  of  neutrality,  nor  a  tracing  of  Its  growth,  I 
must  dispose  of  all  these  matters  briefly  by  saying,  that  beginning 
in  the  17th  century,  almost  it  seemed,  sprung  full-created  from 
the  brain  of  Orotius,  the  notion  that  the  seas  were  free  and  that 
nations  not  at  war,  had  rights  which  belligerents  must  respect, 
took  form  and  life  (Mare  liberum;  De  Jure  belli  et  pacls). 

But  it  was  only  when  and  because  Sweden,  Russia,  and  other 
seafaring  nations,  formed  the  armed  neutrality,  and  gave  neu- 
trality the  sanctions  of  force  It  needed  in  that  day  of  arbitrary 
power  and  the  rule  of  force,  that  It  began  to  function  effectively. 
Following  this.  It  was  the  spirited  and  determined  resistance  of 
the  United  States  and  other  nations.  In  the  name  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  under  International  law,  against  Great  Britain's  as- 
serted dominance  which  through  the  many  prize  cases,  arbitra- 
tions, treaties,  and  conventions,  had  brought  the  law  of  neutrality 
to  the  point  It  had  attained  In  1914.  when  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  and  the  following  years  seemed  to  give  It  a  body  blow. 
For  In  that  war.  not  only  was  every  formerly  known  International 
right  challenged  or  breached  In  the  name  of  reprisal  and  retalia- 
tion, but  the  United  States,  the  great  neutral,  and  the  one  best 
In  a  position  to  challenge  these  violations,  became  itself  a  belliger- 
ent, and.  Itself  In  the  maelstrom  of  the  war,  all  lesser  question* 
were  swallowed  up  and  disappeared. 
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I  think  Jt  cannot  tto  oft*n  be  stated  In  any  survey  cf  lutcrn*- 
tlonnl  b»w  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  the  preat 
•eafiinng  naticna  of  the  world,  that  It  Ls  In  ccnneclion  with  sea- 
farmi?  that  most  ct  the  law  ot  neutrality  has  been  niade.  and  that 

' tt  Is  itreatiy  fortunate  for  the  world  that  these  two  nations,  where 

a  d'^ent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  is  most  deeply  seated, 
have  had  most  to  do  with  shaping  International  law  a.s  u  pertains 
U)  the  rights  and  duties  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  Great  Britain, 
bemg  more  often  engaged  in  war.  and  when  she  has  not  been  en- 
gaged, having  practical  control  of  ermmcrce  through  the  great  eea 
thrt  at  of  Europe,  has  been  more  concerned  with  precedents  on  the 
belliv'erent  side  than  has  the  United  States.  But  our  country,  as  a 
b«Mligereut  in  the  Wiir  between  the  States,  not  only  taught  England 
a  few  le*scn.s  m  the  ability  of  belligerents  to  take  care  of  them- 
Klves  within  international  law.  against  both  the  unneutral  acts  of 
•  iK-utral  nation  and  the  schemes  and  wiles  of  its  nationals  by 
~~^■-i^pmpnt  to  and  transshipment  from  neutral  ports,  but  gave  her  a 
boolt>^rom  which  she  could  and  did  take  a  leaf  to  read.  when.  In 
the  jrears  before  we  entered  the  World  War.  we  were  making  violent 
jmjtenta  against  British  action  in  regard  to  our  shipping  But. 
significant  as  our  cor.trlbutlon  as  a  beil.gerent  has  been  in  making 
our  fVrm  protest  against  unneutral  service  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment stand  up.  as  in  the  ca-^e  of  the  Alabama,  and  in  protecting 
ourselves  against  the  wiles  of  British  nationals  by  establlshini;  the 
doctrine  of  continuous  voyage,  as  in  the  Peter hof  and  other  ca.ses 
(T/ic  Brrmudas  Claimants  v  United  States  3  Wallace  514.  L  E  200: 
r/ic  Scnooner  Stephen  Hart.  3  Wallace  559.  18  L  E  220;  The  Bark 
Spruiabok.  5  Wallace  1.  18  L.  E  480:  The  Steamer  Pcterhnf.  5  Wallace 
28  18  L  E  564).  the  great  role  of  the  United  State*  in  international 
taw  has  been  that  of  the  great  neutral  with  wldeflung  commerce 
and  shipping  and  a  firm  and  resolut*  conduct  in  the  assertion  cf 
neutral  rights  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  as  to  them. 

Now.  m  broadest  outline,  what  Is  neutrality,  what  does  It  mean, 
and  what  docs  it  require? 

••.\  neutral  xtate  is  a  state  which  during  the  existence  of  a  war  Is 
not  n  belligerent  In  that  war.  A  belligerent  Is  a  state  or  politically 
organized  group  at  war  with  n  state  or  with  a  politically  organized 
grtup  ■•  "A  nrutral  state  In  the  exercise  of  its  neutral  rights  and 
In  the  performance  of  Its  neutriU  duties,  shall  be  impartial  and 
■hall  refrain  from  dlscrlmlnaUng  between  belligerents."  and  If  dur- 
ing war  It  undertakes  to  change  Ha  rules  or  laws  in  matters  affecting 
the  belUtrerents,  "the  task  confront'ne  the  neutral  state  is  to  make 
certain  to  Itself  and  clear  to  other  states  that  the  motive  Inducing 
the  adoption  of  a  new  nile  or  regulation  during  the  course  of  war 
Is  the  product  of  Its  concern  to  act  strictly  In  accordance  with  the 
taws  of  neutrality  and  not  the  result  of  a  desire  to  aid  one  or  the 
ether  of  the  belli iierents" 

Of  comparatively  recent  origin,  as  the  history  of  nation.*  got^s. 
the  notion  nf  neutrality  as  a  relation,  with  all  of  the  oblU'ations 
and  prlviU-ges  It  entails,  had  crme.  at  least,  until  the  World  War 
came  with  the  sub.sequent  break-up  of  Europe,  to  represent  a  great 
part  of  International  law  In  time  of  war  For  while  there  was  an 
international  law  governing  the  conduct  of  t)elUgerents  toward  each 
other  this  was  usually  so  complicated  by  charges  and  covinter- 
chargps  of  Tlolatlons  by  the  belligerents,  with  follnwlnii  reprls:\l  and 
enunterreprisal  and  It  was  so  wrapped  up  In  and  so  dependent  on 
the  termination  of  the  war  that  it  did  not  lend  itself  much  to  the 
general  Interest  of  International  lawyers.  On  the  other  hand,  ques- 
tion's of  neutralltv.  which  having  to  do  with  the  manners  of  neutral 
■ —  states  to  t>elllgefent8  and  of  belligerent  states  to  neutrals,  were 
treated  of  In  arbitrations  and  In  the  prl7»  decisions,  particularly  of 
the  Unfed  States  and  Oreat  Britain,  as.'umed  the  highest  Im- 
portance Having  to  do  largely  with  question.s  arising  out  of  sea- 
borne travel  beginning  first  In  rtiles  pxit  out.  prayerfuUy  and  with 
no  force  behind  them,  given  great  strentrth  and  force  by  the  armed 
neutrality  and  by  the  stanch  and  vlcorotis  position  of  the  United 
States  on  th*  freedom  of  the  seas.  It  attained  to  a  code  of  practice, 
the  dominant  note  of  which  was  the  distinction  between  the  state 
and  those  composing  the  state,  the  nation  and  Its  nationals  Th? 
result  of  this  distinction  was  to  require  the  nation  Itself  to  assume 
and  maintain  a  really  neutral  attitude  while  permitting  its  nationals 
to  carry  contraband  to  and  generally  to  trade  with  belligerents  at 
their  own  risk. 

Under  rules  and  regrilatlons  which,  while  not  Justifying  trading 
in  contraband  protected  neutral  traders  generally,  and  made  It  a 
battle  of  wits  l>etween  the  contraband  runners  and  the  belligerents. 
a  highly  technical  but  a  falrlv  satisfactory  and  workable  code  of 
conduct  and  behavior  on  the  part  of  belligerenUs  and  neutrals  was 
worked  out  This  code  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  dechu-.^- 
'  tlons  and  conventions  such  as  tht^se  of  Paris.  1856.  London.  1909. 
of  The  Hague.  1907.  put  neutrality  on  a  pretty  definite  ba.sls.  and 
made  It  possible  for  neutral  nations  to  guide  themselves  by  it  and 
^  for  ships  of  neutrals  to  conduct  a  trade  In  contraband  under  set- 
tled rules  and  penalties.  The  World  War.  however,  changed  all  thi.s 
and  with  the  opening  of  the  Pandoras  Box  of  contraband  by  adding 
nearlv  everything  to  the  list,  the  institution  of  the  long-range 
blockade  and  submarine  warfare,  nearly  If  not  quite,  upset  the 
whole  applecart.  For.  based  on  the  theory  cf  retaliation  and  re- 
prisal but  really  grounded  on  the  deeper  law  of  self-defense,  the 
practice  of  submarine  warfare,  on  Uie  part  of  the  Germans  and  of 
bringing  ships  Into  port  for  search  on  the  part  of  England.  tot:elher 
With  planting  mines  all  over  the  open  sea,  coupled  with  the  great 
fact  that  nearly  every  nation,  especially  every  great  seafaring  nation, 
finally  Joined  In  the  war  practically  put  an  end  to  neutrality  It 
Is  since  the  war  that  there  has  come  along,  with  the  deploring 
^  and  bemoaning  of  the  destruction  of  International  law,  a  careful 


and  thorough  Investigation  of  new  waj**  to  reconcile  conflicting 
claims  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  new  measures  to  bring  about 
a  real  and  true  neutrality. 

It  Is  out  of  these  views  that  conventions  of  various  cotmtrles.  for 
Instance,  that  of  all  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  1938.  have  been 
held  and  rxUes  have  been  formulated  for  the  conduct  of  their  neu- 
tralltv. Because  of  them.  States  Uke  the  United  States  have  enacted 
statutes  governing  their  neutrality:  the  statute  embargoing  tlie 
shipment  of  munitions;  the  statutes  estabhshing  tlie  new  neutrality 
under  which  we  are  now  operating  What  Is  Interesting  and  Im- 
portant m  all  of  this  for  us.  is  to  realize  that  the  international 
law  of  neutrality,  dependent  as  it  Is  on  treaties  and  conventions,  as 
well  as  practices,  is  conditioned  by  the  dominant  character  and 
quality  of  the  trading  world  at  a  particular  time,  and  particularly 
latterly.  Is  condltiuned  on  and  characterized  by  the  rise  of  the  new 
nationalism.  Including  particularly  the  rising  new  collectivism. 
Which  in  many  slates.  Is  the  new  totalitarianism  It  Is  thi.s  atti- 
tude of  totalltarlani.sm.  of  the  state  ruling  and  controlling  every- 
thing, of  total  government,  of  touU  war.  which  wa.s  the  excuse  in 
the  World  War.  for  the  departure  from  International  law.  It  la 
this  Identification  of  the  Interest  of  the  people  with  that  of  the 
state.  In  re^'ard  to  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  even  where  there  is 
no  totality,  which  I  think  largely  accounts  for  the  almost  complete 
change  of  front  of  the  American  Government,  from  its  150  years 
erf  Insistence  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  lis  voluntary  refraining 
from  Insisting  now.  on  that  freedom. 

Thus,  as  everybody  knows.  International  law.  as  It  Is  enforced  In 
a  state.  Is  colored  and.  Indeed,  controlled,  when  the  state  desires  It, 
by  municipal  law  Thus  It  Is  that  the  International  law  of  neu- 
trality Ls  being,  and  may  be  still  further,  greatly  changed  by  new 
conceptions  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  state.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  changes  in  outlook,  the  fact  remains  that  except 
where  states,  by  their  statutes  or  by  their  conventions  with  each 
other,  change  the  rules  of  international  law.  and  except  where 
practices  long  continued  and  suppnarted  by  considerations  of  Justice 
have  operated  to  change  it,  International  law  has  a  real  existence, 
and  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents  as  it  outlines  them  are 
in  general  and  with  a  fair  definlteness  to  be  determined  by  It.  And 
I.  for  one.  believe  and  predict  that  instead  of  international  law  dis- 
appearing, the  present  increasing  focus  of  attention  on  it  will  make 
It  In  the  long  run  stronger,  greater,  and  more  compelling.  Espe- 
cially will  this  be  so  if  we  abandon  the  Idea  of  force  through  a 
central  League  of  Nations,  which  was  It.self  a  complete  abandon- 
ment of  and  departure  from  the  International  law  of  neutrality. 
For  bound  with  each  other  to  flght  together  against  aggressor  na- 
tions, this  agreement  prevented  anyone  from  being  a  neutral.  All 
were  belligerents.  It  is  only.  I  think,  as  the  League  of  Nations,  as 
an  instrument  of  force,  became  impotent  that,  in  its  sense  of  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  International  law  commenced  to  revive. 
For  force  Is  not  force  unless  it  is  really  potent.  The  threat  of  Its 
exercise  where  there  Is  Impotence  merely  arouses  tempers  and  In- 
cites to  wars 

For  myself,  I  think  we  are  better  off  where  such  International 
assemblages  as  we  have  are  organized  so  as  merely  to  register  and 
not  to  enforce  public  opinion.  I  think  the  real  trouble  in  Inter- 
national law  comes,  not  so  much  out  of  its  lack  of  positive  sanc- 
tions, as  out  of  the  fact,  first,  that  the  machinery  for  obtaining 
public  opinion  in  public  cases  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  because 
the  really  serious  problems  In  it  arise  when  nations  are  engaged  in 
life-and-death  struggles  and  new  weapons  of  offense  and  defense 
appear;  then  those  who.  becau.^e  of  a  lack  of  legislative  or  Judicial 
authority  to  make  the  law  change  to  fit  new  conditions  are  con- 
cerned to  change  it  unilaterally,  appear  at  first  to  be  aggressors,  but 
aft<"rward.  when  tlnu-  shows  the  wisdom  and  Justice  of  and  gives 
sanction  to  what  they  have  done,  though  they  were  regarded 
Initially  as  aggressors,  they  are  now  regiuded  as  contributors  to  the 
law  Innumerable  instances  might  be  cited.  One  of  these  Is  the 
doctrine  of  continuous  voyage;  another  the  practice  of  navicerts; 
another  the  practice  of  so-cailed  long-range  blockade;  and  numer- 
ous others. 

International  law.  then,  like  our  municipal  law.  grows  In  three 
ways.  International  law  grows  ( 1 )  by  treaties  and  conventions. 
(3)  by  decisions  of  prize  courts  and  of  arbitrators  of  luternatlonul 
disputes,  and  (3)  by  usage.  The  three  ways  In  which  municipal 
law  grows  are:  statutes,  court  decisions,  and  common  usage.  Be- 
tween the  two.  then,  there  is  only  this  difference:  International 
taw,  being  between  equals,  depends  for  its  enforcement  always  upon 
consent;  municlptU  law  Imposed  by  a  superior,  the  soverelcn,  upon 
subjests.  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  state.  But.  after  all. 
public  opinion  in  the  long  run  is  the  support  of  both  kinds  of  law. 
and  I  think  It  quite  clecir  that  we  should  not  let  our  minds  be 
troubled,  then,  as  persons  of  little  faith,  about  the  state  of  int«»r- 
national  law.  Let  us,  rather,  rejoice  that  the  recognition  of  its 
sanc'ion  Is  so  almost  universal  that  the  very  ones  whose  actions 
Indicate,  that  they  condemn,  despise,  and  defy  It.  are  dally 
acknowledging  its  binding  force  by  their  frantic  efforts  to  excuj>e 
and  Justify  their  conduct  In  Its  name.  Let  those  of  us.  then,  who 
belong  to  and  would  dwell  in  the  house  of  International  law  be  not 
of  troubled  hearts  and  minds.  Let  us,  rather,  rejoice  that  the 
decent  respect  f(ir  the  opinion  of  miinkind  is  still  the  dominant 
sanction  in  brln^jlng  about  decent  and  fair  conduct  In  the  Inter- 
course and  relations  of  civilized  nations,  as  well  as  of  civilized  men. 
And  let  us  particularly  reJoice  that  in  our  case,  when  this  present 
war  came  to  Europe,  we  had  leadership  wise  and  strong  enough  to 
point  us  to.  and  the  character  to  make,  the  great  renunci.itlon 
emtxxiied  In  our  present  neutral  policy.  In  order  to  testify  to  the 
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faith  that  1"=  In  uf.  that  war  Is  never  a  real  solution,  and  that  our 
professions  of  good  nelghborliness  are  more  than  professions  I 
sincerely  believe  that  a  milestone  was  set  up  and  a  turning  point 
was  made  in  world  history,  when.  Instead  of  taking  sides  as  a 
nation  or  putting  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  must  eventually 
take  sides  as  a  nation  In  the  war  In  Europe,  we  determined  to 
keep  our  seafaring  nationals  out  of  the  sea  war  zone  and  thus 
remain  neutral  I  believe,  too.  that  the  American  position  as 
embodied  in  the  recent  neutrality  legislation  and  proclamation  was 
the  result  of  leadership  and  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order 
And  I  further  believe  that  when  history  comes  in  the  fullness  of 
time  to  appraise  the  place  of  President  Roosevelt  among  our 
Presidents,  whatever  that  verdict  may  be  as  to  his  domestic  policies, 
on  which  there  is  new  some  division,  his  part,  and  It  was  and  will 
b?  a  great  one.  In  shaping  into  law  and  action  our  new  nautrallty. 
will  be  reckoned  as  a  contribution  both  to  Americanism  and  to 
world  peace  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  greatest  contributions  of 
his  predecessors.  For  It  will  niark  him  not  only  as  a  great  and 
wcrthy  successor  to  them,  but  as.  In  his  own  right,  a  great 
American, 

Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^Tuesday,  January  23,  1940 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee  in  charge  cf  this  bill,  and  particularly  to 
the  able  and  distingui.'^hed  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  WoodrumI.  for  their  consid- 
eration of  the  minority  members  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  of  this  bill.  I  also  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  clerk  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Duvall,  who  has  rendered  in- 
valuable ."^crvice  to  the  committee. 

The  bill  und^r  consideration.  Mr.  Speaker,  carries  a  total 
of  $1,100,212,307  in  addition  to  permanent  and  indefinite  ap- 
propriations amounting  to  $279,027,166,  As  received  from 
the  Budget,  the  regular  items  exceeded  comparable  items  for 
the  present  fiical  year  by  nearly  $79,000,000,  As  recom- 
mended by  your  committee,  they  reflect  a  decrease  amounting 
to  over  $16,000,000  or  a  reduction  over  Budget  estimates 
approaching  $95,000,000. 

Reduction  Ls  reflected  for  the  most  part  in  the  .<:ums  recom- 
mended for  a  few  of  the  larger  agencies.  Twenty-two  of  tiie 
forty-one  agencies  in  the  bill  will  receive  the  .same  or  greater 
appropriation  than  that  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Increa.scs  will  be  found  in  the  sums  recommended  for  the 
following  agencies: 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

Council  for  Personnel  Administration. 

District  of  Columbia  Alley  EhveUing  Authority. 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority  of  the  Federal  Loan 
Administration. 

Export -Import  Bank  of  the  Federal  Loan  Administration. 

United  Slates  Housing  Authority  of  the  Federal  Works  Ad- 
ministration. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

National  Archives. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

United  States  Maritime  Commission. 

Veterans'  Administration. 

Permanent  and  indcflnite  appropriations  reflect  an  increase 
cf  $12,169,591. 

The  following  12  items  recommended  tiy  the  Budget  for 
inclusion  in  this  bill  d.d  not  appear,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
in  the  bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year: 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

National  Resources  Planning  Board. 


Office  of  Government  Reports  (formerly  National  Emer- 
gency Council. 

Council  for  Personnel  Administration. 

FV?deral  Communications  Commission. 

Federal  Loan  Administrator  and  stafif. 

Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority.  Export-Import  Bank 
(Federal  Loan  Agency). 

Fcd:^ral  Works  Administrator  and  staff. 

Public  Buildings  Administration.  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion, United  States  Housing  Authority  (Federal  Woiks 
Agr-ncy) . 

Tlie  follov\  ing  eight  items  included  in  the  bill  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  have  been  transferred  for  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  other  appropriation  bills: 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Employees'  Compensation  Commission. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

National  Mediation  Board. 

Railroad  Rftirrment  Board. 

Social  Security  Board. 

Mount  Rushmore  National  Memcrial  Commission. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Tlie  result  is  a  net  increase  cf  4  agencies  or  a  total  of 
41  agencies  included  in  the  present  bill. 

THE    BITDCET   AND   COVEnNMEr^T   CORPORATIONS 

January.  Mr,  Speaker,  is  always  the  season,  under  the  New 
Deal,  for  optimistic  Budget  estimates  from  the  White  House. 
What  is  a  possible  error  in  estimate  of  $2,000,000,000  or  so 
months  in  advance  of  the  facts? 

The  recent  Budget  message  in  obligingly  painting  a  deficit 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941  reduced  to  $1,716,000,000  is  at  least 
encouraging  as  indicating  a  realization  by  the  President  of 
the  growing  and  insistent  demand  that  extravagance  and 
waste  be  ended  and  that  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government  be  restored  to  a  sane  and  rational  basis.  Never- 
theless we  should  be  blind  to  realities  if  we  did  not  take  note 
of  the  very  convenient  assumptions  adopted  by  the  President 
in  arriving  at  the  reduced  figure. 

The  President  as.'^umes  a  reduction  in  expenditure  of  $875.- 
000,000.  He  assumes  an  increase  in  receipts  of  $332,000,000. 
He  assumes  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  in  an  election  year 
to  the  tune  cf  $460,000,000.  He  assumes  the  exLstcnce  of  trust 
funds  sufficient  to  take  care  cf  insurance  benefits  to  the  aged 
and  unemployed.  None  of  these,  of  course,  will  be  exr>cnded 
for  other  purpcsrs.  He  assumes  also  the  recapture  from  Gov- 
ernment corporations  of  capital  funds  to  the  extent  of  $700,- 
000.000.  a  recapture  which  he  assumes  to  be  "feasible  without 
in  any  way  impeding  operations."  He  does  not  specify  the 
corporations  or  the  amount  to  be  recaptured  from  any  cor- 
poration. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  latter  connection 
the  conditions  confronting  the  Heme  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, one  of  the  larger  Government  corporations.  The  record 
indicates  that  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  has  a  deficit  of  $64,030,000  over 
and  above  reserves  against  losses  of  $76,000,000,  a  deficit  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a 
month.  It  also  indicates  defaults  in  respect  to  principal  and 
interest  payments  amounting  to  about  $91,000,000.  What  Is 
more  it  indicates  that  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  owns  some  81.000  prop- 
cities  which  it  carries  at  a  book  value  of  $480,000,000.  which 
in  reality  have  an  estimated  market  value  of  only  $360,030,- 
OCO.  The  figu:es  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  loss  which  is 
possible  as  a  result  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  operations. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  other  Government  corporations  referred  to  and  their 
so-called  recoverable  assets. 

I  think  the  entire  picture  presented  by  these  corporations 
calls  for  thoroughgoing  analysis  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  existing  authority  to  issue  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  has  been  recently  stated  that  the 
authority  of  these  corporations  to  i.ssue  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions amounts  to  some  $17.OG0.C00.O0O.  Obviously  proper  con- 
trol over  Government  expenditure  and  Government  debt  as  a 
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whole  cannot  be  achieved  if  the  financial  operations  of  these  ' 
corporations  are  not  clostly  scrutinlz(xi. 

UCORC  AN  :ZATID  N 

Thft  bill  prrspnts  thr  first  opixirtunlty  to  consldfT  the  re- 
sults. If  any.  of  rcorganl/ation  by  the  Pipsld«'nt  under  the 
authority  accorded  by  CooKreis  The  purpow  of  reorjrani- 
/ation.  a-s  wc  know.  was.  amoriK  other  thlriKs,  to  reduce 
expenditure  and  to  reduce  the  numb»'r  of  Oovemment 
aurncies.  An  estimate  of  a  saving  of  $20,000,000  annually 
wa.H  mad^  by  the  President 

TlitTe  is  little  or  no  evidence.  Insofar  as  this  bill  Is  con- 
cerned, of  any  reduction  in  expenditure  or  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Government  agencies  as  a  result  of  the  steps 
which  the  President  has  taken.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
uriii-d  that  the  number  of  agencies,  insofar  as  this  bill  is 
concerned,  has  been  increased.  Moreover,  while  it  is  true 
that  a  rcf'uction  in  expenditure  for  personnel  is  reflected  in 
the  liquidation  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  and  reduced  emergency  public- 
works  prigrums.  it  is  aL-o  true  thac  figures  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole  show  an  increase  in  expenditure  for 
personnel  rather  than  a  decrease.  j 

Figures  furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Committee  give  the 
following  totals  for  civil  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern-    I 
ment : 

Dec     31.    15)32 - 568.345    \ 

Apr    30,   1939 886.  COO 

June  30,    H»39 925.260 

Oct     30.    1939 _ 937.357 

In  Other  words,  they  show  an  Increase  of  12.000  as  com- 
pared With  June  30  last,  an  increase  of  51  000  as  compared 
with  April  30  last,  and  an  increase  of  370.000  as  compared 
with  I>e<ember  31.  1932.  the  totals  twing  in  addition  to  those 
on  the  legislative.  Judicial.  Army,  Navy.  District  of  Columbia, 
and  C.  C  C  rolls. 

It  is  not  only  clear  that  reorganization  has  failed  to  date   ! 
to  reduce  total  expenditure  for  personnel  or  to  reduce  the 
-number  of  agencies  insofar  as  this  bill  is  concerned.     It  is   , 
equally  clear  that  provision  has  btvn  recommended  by  the   j 
President  in  this  bill  for  several  agencies  for  which  no  au- 
thority has  been  given  by  Congress  either  under  the  terms  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  or  any  other  existing  law.     Appro-    i 
pnations  are.  of  course,  not  in  order  for  these  agencies. 

P13USONNEL    ADMINISTRATION 

On  June  24.  1938.  Mr.  Sp^^aker,  an  Executive  order  was 
Issued  proposing  the  creation  of  a  widespread  organization  of 
personnel  supervision  and  management  in  the  departments 
and  agencies  as  well  as  a  council  for  personnel  administration 
advisory  to  the  President  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
this  connection.  Various  agencies  were  said  to  be  opposed 
to  the  proposal.  I  quote  from  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  one 
of  these  agencies  appearing  Ix^fore  yom-  committee  at  the 
time  : 

We  have  a.-^ked  to  be  relieved  of  setting  up  an  organization  of 
this  kind  b»'cau.se  wr  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  •  •  •  y;^ 
think  our  present  plun  Is  adequate.  •  •  •  we  have  an  organi- 
ratlon  which  is  far  \^ss  expensive  and  which  we  think  is  handling 
the  work  sjitisfacumly. 

The  original  plan  as  presented  to  the  Budget  last  j'car 
called  for  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  $1,000,000.  As  it 
reached  the  Congress  from  the  Budget  it  called  for  an  annual 
expenditure  of  half  that  sum.  The  matter  was  carefully 
considered  by  j-our  committee  and  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
both  Houses  declining  to  make  available  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  proposal. 

Sutjscquently.  on  August  7.  1939.  a  memorandum  was  ap- 
parently sent  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Council  for 
Personnel  Administration  to  the  various  directors  of  person- 
nel recommending,  and  I  quote — 

At  the  request  of  the  President  and  with  his  approval,  that  de- 
partments and  agencies  maintain  directors  of  personnel  and  pro- 
ceed to  carry  out  such  activities  contemplated  in  the  order  of 
June  24.  1938.  as  can  be  financed  through  regular  appropriations. 

Whether  with  or  without  authority  I  am  advised  that 
various  departments  or  agencies  have  acted  accordingly  and 


today  Congress  Is  again  confronted  by  a  request  for  an  annual 
exi>'nditure  for  this  purpose  amounting  at  the  outset  to  a 
half  or  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  and  ultimately,  no 
doubt,  to  a  figure  far  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

Your  committee  has  recommended  In  this  bill  an  appro- 
priation of  $25,040  for  staff  and  expenses  for  the  Council  for 
Personnel  Admintstratlon. 

I  am  per.scnally  opposed  to  this  recommendation  at  this 
time.  I  am  opijos^^d  to  it  becau.se  I  believe  that  any  essen- 
tial work  can  be  done  by  periodic  meetings  of  those  in  charge 
of  personnel  with  the  aid  of  a  small  staff  detailed  sls  in  the 
past  from  their  respective  organizations.  I  see  no  adequate 
reason  for  a  permanent  staff  with  fiu:ids  for  consultants  for 
travel,  and  so  on.  reflected,  for  example,  in  the  attendance 
by  some  17  representaitive^.  if  I  am  correctly  Informed,  at  a 
civil-service  meeting  in  San  Francisco  last  summer. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  recommendation  of  additional 
funds  to  the  departments  and  aprencies  concerned  at  this 
time.  Whate\er  the  merit  of  t'nc  gcnrral  proposal,  it  has  not, 
in  my  judgment,  been  shown  to  be  sufficiently  compelling  to 
justify  the  annual  expenditure  involved  under  present  bud- 
getary conditions. 

PROr.^CAND.* 

For  several  years  I  have  endeavored  to  stress  In  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  the  enormous  expenditure  for  propaganda 
purposes  by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  That  expenditure  continues  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, constitutes  in  many  instances  an  inexcusable  waste  of 
the  people's  money.  I  am  told,  for  example,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  requested  a  sum  approaching 
$2,000,000  for  so-called  informational  purposes  in  1941.  Ex- 
amples of  heavy  expenditure  In  this  connection  will  also  be 
found  in  this  bill. 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  testimony  of  the  Federal  Hoasing 
Administration  beginning  at  page  1094  of  the  hearings.  The 
sum  requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  for  the  work  of  its 
Public  Relations  Division,  the  work  of  its  Division  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  work  of  its  Field  Public  Relations  appears  to 
amount  to  $228,400.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  1140  of  the  hear- 
ings, you  will  note  the  character  of  this  work  during  the  pa«t 
fiscal  year.  It  included  almost  49.000  broadcasts  of  one  kind 
or  another.  It  included  some  4.600  moving-picture  showings. 
It  included  some  17,000  exhibits  of  one  kind  or  another  in 
addition  to  press  releases,  magazine  articles,  and  other 
publications. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority  requests  some  $145,000 
for  this  purpose.  It5  Information  or  Publicity  Division  is 
broken  up  into  six  subdivisions  and  is  refitcted  also  in  radio, 
m.oving  pictures,  exhibits,  press  releases,  magazine  articles, 
and  so  forth. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  requests  for  this  purpose 
the  sum  of  $165,000.  a  decrease  of  only  $2,000.  as  compared 
v.ith  the  current  fiscal  year. 

These  are  but  examples. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Congress  last  June,  under  the  50- 
called  OMahoney  amendment,  to  check  the  encrmous  outflow 
of  publicity  and  propaganda  under  the  official  frank,  limiting 
it  largely  to  bona  fide  responses  to  specific  requests.  What 
happened?  The  degree  of  cooperation  received  from  the 
departments  and  agencies  is  reflected  In  the  following  let- 
ters— one  from  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority,  one  from  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority,  one  from  the  National 
Youth  Administration— presumably  typical  of  other  letters 
from  other  departments  and  agencies,  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

~  I  Address  side  of  card ) 

Tenneysee  Valley  Aufhorlty  Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 

Information  OflSce  payment  of  postage.  $300 

KnoxvUle.  Tenn. 

Official  business 

Copy  of  return  post  card  sent 
[Reverse  side) 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  attached  return 
postal-card  lorm. 

Intormation  Office, 

TENNESS££  VaLX£Y  AVTHORITT, 


r)0 
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Official  business 


[Address  side  of  return  card] 

Penalty  for  private  unc  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage.  $J0O 

Information  Orncc 

TiNNEssu  Valley  AtrrHORiTT. 

KnoxviUc,  Tcnn. 
\  never«e  »lde  of  return  card  1 
AftT  July  1  the  TenneRsee  Vnlli-y  Authority  Is  permitted  to  send 
Itfc  iiitormiiil(  nnl  material  only  to  those  who  have  requeued  U.  As 
In  the  past,  rolcubes  will  be  limited  largely  to  major  policy  matterx. 
contract  awards,  constructions  and  other  program  progrcs.>s,  and 
major  speeches  by  directors  and  ofllciali».  Octiu>ioually  publications 
are  rt'leu.secl. 

If  you  wish  to  continue  to  receive  this  material,  please  sign  below 
and  return  this  card. 

(Signed)     

Tennessee  Vm-i.t.y  Atthority. 

Chattanocga.  Tfnn.,  June  13,  1939. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

A  law  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress  prohibits  anj  Independent 
est..blishmcnt  of  the  Government  transmit? ini;  through  the  mall, 
free  of  postage,  any  book,  report,  poricdlcal  bulletin,  p.imphlet,  list, 
or  other  article  or  document  (except  official  letter  corrc."5ponder.ce, 
mail  ccncerning  the  sale  of  Government  .securities,  and  all  forms 
and  blanks  nece.s:-ary  in  the  administration  of  tuch  departments  and 
establishments),  unless  a  request  therefor  has  been  prcvlou.sly  re- 
ceived by  such  Independent  tstabllsUment  or  such  transmission  is 
required  by  law.  If  you  wish  your  name  to  remain  on  this  mailing 
list,  it  Will  bo  necessary  that  you  fill  out  this  form  and  return  It 
at  once.  Failure  to  do  so  will  automatically  remove  your  name 
from  this  list,  which  will  undergo  revision  immediately. 

It  is  Important  that  you  fill  out  the  form  exactly  as  you  are  being 
addressed  at  present.  If  a  change  In  the  address  Is  desired,  please 
so  state. 

Tennessee  Valley  Althority, 
A.  H.  Sullivan. 

AssistaTit  Chief  Electrical  Engineer. 


Name  and  address: 


Continue  sending  publications  (    ) .   Remove  from  mailing  list  (    ) . 
Publicailcns    are    needed    for    (statistical    Information,    research, 

etc.).    

(S:gned) 

Federal  Works  Agency, 
United  States  Housing  AUTHORrrr. 

Waslnugton. 

De.\r  Sir:  After  July  1.  1939.  under  the  terms  of  Section  6  of  the 
Post  OlTice  Urpartinent  Appropriation  Act.  1940.  the  Federal  De- 
partments may  not  send  ihn.uiUi  the  mall,  fiee  of  postage,  any 
"report,  periodical,  bulletin,  pamphlet,  list,  or  other  article  or  docu- 
ment" unless  there  has  been  a  request,  with  certain  formal  ex- 
ceptions. 

It  is.  therefore,  essential  that  our  mailing  list  be  Immediately 
revised.  If  you  are  Interested  in  the  low-rent  housing  program  and 
should  like  to  continue  to  receive  materials  is-sued  in  this  con- 
nection by  the  United  Slates  Housing  Authority,  will  you  please 
Indicate  this  by  completing  the  form  on  the  bottom  of  this  letter 
and  returning  same  to  us  promptly,  or  oiherwi.se  so  Inform  us. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Leon  H.  Ketserling. 
Deputy  Administrator  and  Acting  General  Counsel. 

I  should  like  to  continue  to  receive  materials  Issued  by  the  United 

States  Housing  Authority 

My  name  is 

My  occupation  is 

My  address  Is . 


John  L.  Donovan.  Jr..  No.  1285 

State  Youth.  Administrator. 

Federal  Secvrity  Acfnct, 
National  Youth  Administration  fxde  Massachu.setts, 

Park  Square  Building,  31  St.  James  Avenue, 

Boston,  Ma.3S.,  Augu.ft  28,  1939. 

Dear  Sir:  Althoucrh  yotir  name  lias  been  included  on  our  mailing 
list  for  some  time.  It  will  be  impossible  hereafter,  for  us  to  send  you 
Information  abovit  the  National  Youth  Administration  for  Massa- 
chusetts unless  you  formally  request  it  (OMahoney  amendment, 
sec.  6  of  the  act.  approved  May  6.  1939.  making  appropriations  for 
the  Post  OtHre  Department,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1939). 

If  you  desire  to  continue  to  recet%e  publications  and  future  re- 
ports or  releasfs  of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  please  fill 
out  the  enclosed  postal  card  and  return  to  this  office.  Otherwise.  It 
win  be  necessary,  because  of  postal  rulings,  to  drop  your  name  from 
our  mailing  list.  Your  prompt  attention  will  assure  your  continuing 
to  receive  this  material  without  Interruption. 

One  cent  postage  is  required  for  mailing  this  card. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L    E)onovan,  Jr. 

State  Youth  Administrator. 


[Address  side  of  card] 
Reply  card.  Place  1-crnt  stamp  here. 

National  Youth  Administration  for  MAssACHusrmi, 

312  Park  Square  UuiUli.iy,  Bo.'ituri,  Mats. 

(Reverse  side  of  curd) 

Nn    1285 
(Request  for  National   Youth    Administration   publications) 

itrrtY  CARD 
I  wish  to  receive  releases.  Informational  bti'.li  tins   pan.phlrts.  and 
other  publications  by  the  National  Youth  Adminietnttlon  for  Mas- 
ba<  husetts  for  public  distribution  and  use. 
Please  mail  ihein  to  the  address  ^;iven  below. 

Check  tyjje  of  material  In  which  Interested: 

Occupational  Information  __. 

Administrative  reports  __, 

News  bulletins  ... 

Program  announcL-mcnts  __. 

Sign 

Corrected  address: 


City .._      State _ 

In  my  judgment,  the  whole  matter  of  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda should  be  dealt  with  for  the  Pedentl  Governrr.enl  as  a 
whole  as  promptly  as  possibl?.  It  is  today  an  outstanding 
example  of  sheer  waste  of  the  people's  money  under  the 
present  administration. 

Time  does  not  permit,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  detailed  di.scus.slon 
of  all  of  the  41  agencies  provided  for  in  this  bill.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, refer  to  a  few  of  them  briefly. 

bvri.au  of  the  bttdcet 

The  testimony  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  be  found 
on  page  1  of  the  hearings.  The  amount  recommended.  $742,- 
600.  v.hen  added  to  an  unexpended  balance  of  S62.955.  rellerts 
an  increase  of  approximately  $200,000  as  compared  with  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  request  con- 
templates an  increase  of  42  pcrson.s  and  reflects  the  high 
average  salary  of  $3,531.  It  contemplates  $50,000  for  con- 
sultants and  S20  000  for  a  new  duty  of  keeping  the  President 
advised  as  to  Federal  activities  generally.  It  includes  $126.- 
000  for  what  used  to  be  the  Central  Statistictl  Bnard  now  put 
forward  as  a  Central  Statistical  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  better  work  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  believe  this  is  vital  in  the  interest 
of  proper  control  over  Federal  expenditure.  I  feel,  however. 
that  the  committee  has  been  liberal  in  the  amount  allowed 
and  I  question  both  the  authority  for  and  the  wi.'^dom  of  fur- 
ther continuing  the  functions  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Board. 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

The  testimony  of  the  Commission  will  be  found  on  page 
892  of  the  hearings.  The  amount  recommended.  $2,116,340, 
reflects  an  increase  of  $300,000.  $150,000  for  monitory  equip- 
ment and  $150,000  for  increa.'sed  personnel. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  solution  of  the  various 
problems  con.-idered  by  your  committee  with  the  Commission 
in  recent  years.  Nothing  has  transpired  to  indicate  that  a 
thoroughgoing  investigation  of  the  entire  field  of  radio  broad- 
casting and  its  regulation  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  not  imperative  in  the  public  interest. 

Once  again  we  have  a  n^w  chairman  but  this  fact  docs  not 
seem  to  have  served  to  convince  the  Commission  that  it  has 
created  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  three  big  broadcasting 
companies  of  the  Nation  or  that  the  results  of  its  handiwork 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  public. 

The  monopoly  or  "monotony"  investigation  in  which  the 
Commission  has  been  investigating  itself  in  this  connection 
and  which  we  were  advised  a  year  ago  would  end  in  60  days, 
has  continued  until  recently,  and  has  as  yet  to  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Commission. 

The  transfer  of  stations  or  control  stations  for  considera- 
tions far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  physical  assets  trans- 
ferred with  all  the  dangers  of  capitalization  of  Government 
franchises  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  has  continued  in 
the  last  year  as  in  previous  years.  This  is  apparent  from 
tables  inserted  in  the  Recohd  by  the  Commission. 

No  recommendation  is  available  as  to  the  imposition  of  a 
License  tax  upon  those  making  tremendoiis  earnings  out  of 
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is  a  decrease  of  $70,000  as  compared  with  this  year's  appro-  I  $39,300,000  and  the  proceeds  of  bond  issues  to  the  extent  of 


.rso 
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free  Government  franchises;  in  the  matter  of  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  time  of  affiliates;  in  the  matter  of  nonresident 
control  of  stations;  in  the  matter  of  newspaper  oifc-nerbhip; 
in  other  important  matters. 

We  are  still  confronted  by  the  threat  of  censorship.  A  year 
ago  complaint  wa.s  made  asain.st  the  regiiiation  imposed  upon 
licensees  for  international  broadcasting  limiting  broadca.sts  to 
those  "reflecting  the  culture  of  the  country  and  promoting  in- 
ternational good  will,  understanding,  and  cooperation."'  That 
regulation  wa.s  withdrawn  under  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
Today,  however,  we  are  confronted  by  the  code  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadca'^ters,  apparently  having  the  im- 
plied blessing  of  the  Commission,  as  a  result  of  which  it  is 
impos-'i.ble  to  discuss  any  controversial  issue  on  the  air  in 
time  purchased  for  the  purpose.  Discussion  is  possible  only 
^on  free  time  and  tho  use  of  free  time  is  of  course  in  the 
absolute  control  and  discretion  of  the  broadcasting  .station. 
The  danger  of  abuse  of  this  discretion,  in  the  hands  of  broad- 
casting staticns.  is  self-evident. 

No  further  protection  is  suggested  for  the  Investor.  In  the 
light  of  allegrd  financial  condition  and  operations  of  certain 
radio  licenses  it  would  seem,  either  through  P.  C.  C.  or  S.  E.  C. 
that  better  prot'-rtion  should  be  afforded  the  publl<'  relying 
on  Fedcrui  authnrizatinn  to  operate  and  i&sue  securities. 

TTie  CommlAdion  ntlll  adhrrc<i  to  lU  action  of  a  y' ar  ago 
«^h<reby  Hi  B<jard  of  Examin<rs  wa^  abolished,  p<lltioner.^ 
brine  dcnird  thr  right  to  a  flt^ding  by  an  Impiirtial  civil- 
M'lvirc  •xainifHi  arid  l.H'lng  turrwd  ov-r  to  ilx-  t<*nder  m«rclt'A 
of  \h>  Qi'tieral  Coufu«**rH  ofllce  acting  in  the  njle  of  pro»(cutor. 
Jury,  and  Judge, 

Attentuin  l.s  Invited  to  the  dlscuiislon  of  the  action  of  the 
Commi»!«ion  In  renpert  to  the  grantinc  of  liciiiso-s  to  the 
Qnafer  New  York  Broadcaating  Corporation  and  to  the 
Cumberland  Broadca.*iting  Co  I  anticipate  that  both  of  these 
matters  will  call  for  furthi  r  ccmment  at  a  later  date, 

rV9LXC    WUJIKS    *DMINI8TIlATTOI*  -    rTDCRAL    WORKS    ACENCT 

The  testimony  of  the  Public  Works  Admliiistraticn  will  be 
found  at  page  1412  of  the  hearings.  Tne  amount  recom- 
mended from  1938  unexpended  funds,  $3,610,000,  compares 
wiih  a  similar  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
$20,000,000.  Tho  amount  recommended  is  simply  to  complete 
the  existing  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1941.  43  Federal  projects 
and  310  ncn-F<.deral  projtcLs  being  as  yet  uncompleted.  No 
further  program  has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Attention  is  called  to  p&gv  1423  of  the  hearings  to  what 
purports  to  be  a  •'statement  of  defaults."  indicating  that  of 
bonds  having  a  total  par  value  of  $557,237,000  purcha.-ed  by 
P.  W.  A.  as  part  of  its  loan  and  grant  program,  not  including 
railroad  bands,  seme  325  issues  having  a  total  par  value  of 
$42,849,000  are  new  in  default.  This,  according  to  P.  W.  A., 
ami  unts  to  about  10  pirct-nt  of  the  total  number  of  loans. 
7  69  percent  of  their  total  par  value. 

The  record  Includes  a  statement  for  each  of  the  issues  in 
default  including  the  amount  of  the  issue,  the  amount  now 
held  by  P.  W.  A.  or  R.  F.  C,  the  date  of  maturity,  the  amount 
of  principal  and  interest  in  default  and  an  explanation  of 
the  default.  The  statement,  about  30  pages  in  length,  begin- 
ning at  page  1442  of  the  hearings,  contains  no  totals  or 
summary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
total  par  value  of  bonds  in  default  should  read  $51,029,068. 
not  $42. 849  500.  It  al.so  appears  that  the  nimiber  of  issues  in 
default  should  read  349.  not  325. 

The  following  analysis  of  tliese  Issues  may  be  of  interest. 
The  Issues  have  been  divided  Into  several  groups  according  to 
the  official  explanation  of  existing  defaults. 

Group  I  includes  83  issues,  with  a  total  par  value  of  almost 
$13,000,000.  All  but  12  is.sues,  totaling  a  million  dollars,  or 
thereabouts,  have  been  unleaded  on  R.  F.  C.  Despite  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  to  assure  proper  engineering  work  for 
P.  W.  A.,  it  would  appear  that  all  these  defaults  can  fairly  be 
charged  to  poor  engineering.  P.  W.  A.  ofTiTs  the  following 
explanations: 

Failure  of  reservclr;  abandoned  due  to  inability  to  obtain  water; 
unsatisfactory  water  <riipply;  faulty  cnnstruotlcn;  opera t'.r.g  difficul- 
ties;  delay  in  completion;   poor  quality  of  water;   abnormal  repair 


cxpcnae:  extraordinary  repair?;  Good  damage  after  completion; 
extraordinary  repairs  due  to  flood;  delay  In  completion  and  subse- 
quent flood  damage. 

Group  II  includes  41  Issues,  with  a  total  par  value  ap- 
proaching $2,000,000.  Default  In  this  class  can  apparently  be 
explained  by  lack  of  efficient  management.  All  but  one 
issue,  having  a  par  value  of  $97,000.  have  been  unloaded  on 
R.  F.  C.    P.  W.  A.  ofTers  the  following  explanations: 

city  refuses  to  accept  project;  failure  of  officials  to  cooixrate; 
poor  management:  part  of  revenues  used  for  extension:  difficulty  in 
enforcing  connections  and  collections;  dlss;\tlsfaction  with  sewer 
rental  cliarge.s,  delay  in  completion  and  failure  to  improve  con- 
necting roads:  apparently  has  neglected  to  malce  remittance;  tem- 
porary delay  in  tran.<*mittal  of  funds;  failure  to  enforce  sanitary 
regulations:  no  effort  on  part  of  borrower  to  meet  obligation;  no 
rca.'on  given. 

Group  ITT  include.s   140  issues  with  a  total  par  value  of 

more  than  $9,000,000.     These  appear  to  be  in  default   as  a 

resuK  of  poor  col.'ection  of  taxes  and  other  income.    Why  the 

possibilities  of  revenue  could  not  have  been  more  accurately 

estimated  is  not  apparent.    All  but  two  of  these  issues,  of  a 

par  value  of  $2,000,000.  or  thereabouts,  have  been  unloaded  on 

R.  F.  C.    P.  W.  A.  ofTers  the  following  explanations: 

Insufficient  re^enum;  system  In  rerelverstilp:  i^lnw  tax  coMec- 
tlnns;  hiKh  operatlnK  fxptnnfn.  fatltirf  to  coll  ■' t  ft««»s»»ments;  fail- 
ure to  levy  inxe*,  tnx  collertlond  diverted  to  pny  overrun  in 
cord' ruction  rf»«t;  umbllltjr  to  collect  accounU  partly  due  to 
dmuKht  condlMon*. 

Oroup  IV  liuiudcii  46  innxwn.  with  a  total  par  value  of  some 
$20,000,000,  All  but  4  Issue.s  have  been  unloaded  on  R  F,  C. 
It  ha.s  apparently  b«-fn  iniixisvlble  to  unload  4  big  lh%ue».  of 
a  pur  value  of  about  $18,000,000,  for  projecth  unable  to  mfct 
their  operating  expt^nse.-*.  P,  W.  A.  ofTers  the  following  expla- 
nations: 

Slow  development;  bonds  maturf^d  before  earnings  developed; 
project  In  development  stage;  Bystem  too  costly  for  town  of  tills 
size;  decline  In  community  since  loan  was  made;  slow  development 
due  to  litigation 

P.  W.  A.  might  well  have  added:  "These  loans,  or  some  of 
them,  were  made  in  spite  of  adverse  engineer's  reports,  with 
a  view  to  advancing  the  political  interests  of  the  New  Deal 
and  its  favored  beneficiaries." 

Group  V  includes  about  20  issues,  with  a  total  par  value  of 
about  $800,000.  The  issues  consist  for  the  most  part  of  loans 
to  municipal  gas  plants  and  public  markets.  Proper  advance 
survey  of  available  markets  should  have  served,  it  would  seem, 
to  eliminate  these  defaults. 

Group  VI  includes  some  19  issues,  of  a  total  par  value  of 

i  $6.000000.  or  thereabouts,  in  respect  to  which  existing  de- 
faults could  probably  not  have  been  eliminated  by  good 
management. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty- three  of  the  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine  defaults  are  apparently  in  respect  to  issues  cover- 
ing local  waterworks  systems. 

I  Defaults  in  respect  to  other  projects  appear  for  issues  hav- 
ing a  total  par  value  of  about  $22,000,000.  Outstanding  in 
this  classification  are  the  four  famous  projects  in  Nebraska 
having  bond  issues  with  a  total  par  value  of  some  $19,000,000, 

I  projects  apparently  without  sufficient  demand  for  the  power 
which    they   hope    to   develop,    projects   apparently    without 

'  sufficient  water  to  generate  that  power,  projects  which  we 
have  discu.ssed  in  detail  in  the  past  and  which  continue  in 
the  category  of  P.  W.  A.  failures. 

I  It  has  been  understood  that  the  Nebraska  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committeeman,  acting  as  counsel,  obtained  the  loans 
and  grants  for  these  projects.  It  has  also  been  understood 
that  P.  W.  A.'s  own  engineers  turned  them  down  in  the  first 
instance.  Pressure  from  a  member  of  another  body  is  sup- 
posed to  have  induced  P.  W.  A.  to  sponsor  these  projects  as 
well  as  a  fifth  project,  probably  costing  as  much  as  the  other 
four  put  together,  soon  to  enter  the  competitive  market  by 

,   their  side.    The  Nebraska  picture  seems  to  afford  a  striking 
example  of  inefficiency  and  waste  for  political  purposes, 
sixmirms  and  ExcHAifCE  commtsston 
The  testimony  of  the  Commission  will  be  found  on  page 
384  of  the  hearings.    The  amount  recommended  of  $5,400,000 
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Is  a  decrease  of  $70,000  as  compared  with  this  year's  appro- 
priation despite  a  substantial  increase  in  work. 

The  record  emphasizes  the  continued  stagnation  of  capi- 
tal under  present  conditions.  New  financing  in  1938 
amounted  to  about  $1,800  000.000:  new  financing  in  1928  and 
1929  amounted  to  about  $8,000,000,000.  Fifty-.seven  and 
four-tenths  percent  of  all  issues  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  are 
£hown  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  existing 
indebtedness. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  statement  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  indicating  that  the  Commission  has  at 
last  beirun  to  realize  the  enormous  burden  in  time  and  money 
imposed  on  those  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  particularly  on 
small  concerns  under  requirements  of  the  Commi.^sion  here- 
tofore in  force,  and  that  it  is  taking  steps  in  the  direction  of 
cimphflcaticn  and  the  el;mination  of  duplication. 

The  recent  action  attributed  by  the  pre.<^s  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  denying  the  issue  of  bonds  by  the  Consumers  Power 
Co.,  on  th?  frround  that  a  stock  issue  would  be  preferable, 
would  seem  to  Indicate  the  as.^umption  of  authority  by  the 
Commi.'^sion  never  contemplated  by  Congress. 

TARirr   COMMISSION 

The  testimony  of  the  Commission  will  be  found  on  page 
447  of  the  h -arln-is.  The  amount  recommended.  $020,000. 
i(fl!cl.'»  a  decrea.'^e^f  $7  000  as  compared  with  tlv  appropri- 
ation for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  Comml'.Nlon  alif)  ex- 
pfcts  to  b'  denied  a  tran,  fer  of  $28  000  rcceivi-d  from  the 
8t.itr  I>'partri,ent  In  the  present  fl.*.cal  yrar, 

Tlie  woik  of  the  CmimixNlon  a«  outllr;<  d  In  the  record 
raise«  ai-'a'.n  the  quchfion  of  the  value  of  its  Kcrvlccji  under 
preent  condiiiom. 

The  work  of  the  Commlsslcn  is  supposed  to  Include  that 
under  five  sectloas  of  the  TarilT  Act,  During  the  past  year 
there  has  been  no  Commiss:on  action  under  section  336 — flex- 
ible clause — of  the  act.  There  has  been  no  Commission  ac- 
tion under  section  337 — unfair  practices — of  the  act.  There 
has  been  no  Commission  action  under  section  333 — discrimi- 
nation— of  the  act. 

The  Commission  is  unable  to  allocate  its  appropriations  or 
requested  appropriations  for  1939.  1940,  or  1941  as  between 
the  five  sections  of  the  act. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  on  page  431  of  the 
hearings  concerning  exchange  restriction-,  trade  by  clear- 
ing, quota  systems,  export  bounties,  and  subs;dics.  I  quote 
from  this  statement  as  follows: 

Tlicre  are  at  pre'^ent  only  Ave  European  countries  which  do  not 
have  exchange  restrictions. 

Every  European  ccuntry  (und  others  specified)  have  clearing  or 
payment  aercomrnt.9  or  combinations  of  the  tw.i. 

M.mv  countries  referred  to  have  quota  systems. 

M  St  countries  ui.daubtedly  give  a:d.  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
production  or  exportation  of  nuiny  products.  It  is  difficult  to  stgite 
how  far  aids  to  production  are  to  be  considered  export  bounties. 
•  •  •  It  wotild  take  considerable  time  to  compile  a  reason- 
ably accurate  list. 

Under  our  present  trade-agreement  policy  provision  {.<:  made 
for  revision  of  trade  acrrements  in  the  event  of  restrictions 
on  the  entry  of  American-made  goods  or  ."substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  world  value  of  the  currency  of  other  nations.  No 
recommendation  for  revision  has  been  made  despite  the  state- 
ments referred  to. 

A  list  of  trade  agreements  in  force  as  of  Decemb  -r  15  lost, 
with  the  methods  of  teimination.  will  be  found  at  page  484  of 
the  hearings.  Tables  appearing  at  pages  499.  500.  and  503 
indicate  that  no  le.ss  than  935  rates  have  been  sla.^hrd  as  a 
re.<;ult  of  existing  trade  agreements,  that  59  rates  have  b"en 
bound  against  increase,  and  that  of  the  985  rate  sl.Tshes.  337 
were  from  41  to  50  percent  and  241  were  from  31  to  40  percent. 

Tne  Commission  is  unable  to  estimate  the  rtduction  in  im- 
portations which  would  result  if  American  wage  and  hour 
standards  were  used  as  a  base.  _ 

TTNNTfWrE    V ALLEY    AtTTHOnrrT 

The  testimony  of  T.  V.  A.  will  be  found  at  page  1607  of 
the  hearings.  The  amount  recom.mended  includes  an  appro- 
priation of  $40000.000.  together  with  bond  proceeds  to  the 
extent  of  $3,300,000,  as  compared  with  an  appropriation  of 


$39,300,000  and  the  proceeds  of  bond  issues  to  the  extent  of 
$61,000,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Of  the  latter  figure, 
some  fifty-two  and  a  half  million  dollars  was  attributable  to 
the  provision  for  the  acquisition  of  private  utility  companies 
operating  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area. 

Tne  amount  requested  covers  the  present  program  of  10 
principal  dams  and  5  smaller  ones  acquired  by  purchase,  the 
program  of  substations  and  transmission  lines,  the  fertilizer 
program,  a  national-defense  Item,  and  programs  of  .so-called 
related  property  operations  and  related  development  activities. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  purchase  of  the  private 
utility  companies,  a  comparison  b.-'twcen  amounts  requested 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941  v.'ith  those  made  available  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  would  appear  to  be  substantially  as  follows: 


IMt 

1940 

Difference 

Pnni».  rtp    „ 

'I'r  iiisniisjilon  lines,  etc 

K.rtlli/.T            

jLV,,  tm.  onn 
:i,  7(»7.  («»t 

1.  3-,);).  (KW 

|.ii.ni««,nnn 

fi.  iKct.  (no 

;<,  474.  l»IO 

71,i«i<t 

Wi'l.lt*) 

1.  42I.U(IO 

->\.*na 
41 '.A  0(10 

N»i jiiiml  (Icfrnie 

IMmImI  irri.iHTly  f'liTnflon*  

Kt'lutrd  (li'\('lo|>nii'i)t  iii'tlvitlei 

Or  a  total  Increaxe  of  about  $3,350,000, 

Th"  Item  reques'ed  for  dams,  and  so  forth,  amounting  to 
$36CG9  000  may  b-  broken  down  roughly  u«  follow.s: 

K«fiMickv  Diim  Cnrmerly  a•lb«•rl^vllle  D«ni) . lift  400.000 

WdtuHii    iJiin  -  —  -..—_.......      M,4(K).000 

<:oult«'r  Mhoal*  Uam  linltlal  payment)... .... 1,0(K)  ooo 

OllUT  daiiu*. ...__....___._„...._.„.__... ,.._.___..       6,000,000 

I  am  opposed  to  the  allowance  of  this  Item.  I  believe  that 
It  should  b<>  materially  reducfd.  I  call  attention  particularly 
in  this  connection  to  tlie  following  items  of  expenditure  con- 
templated in  the  pr-nding  request: 

CdulNr  Shoals  Dam   (Initial  payment) $1,000,000 

Ml.scellaneoug  items: 

A  possible  court  award  nt  Hlwassee  Dam 200,000 

River-tranf-portatlon   stud.fs 73  000 

Job   training    (total.   $57B,956) 69,866 

Related  property  operations: 

Una.ssigned  to  speclflc  areas lOl.  000 

Recreational  facilities   (total.  $206.432) 38.000 

Pi.-^h  and  game  ^adjustment  investigations 65.000 

Related  dovflopment  activities: 

Mapping  in  cooperation  with  Geological  Survey 273.000 

Tree  {jlanting  and  erosion  control  on  private  lands.  127.000 

Tree  and   tree  crop  research 37,000 

Development  of  mineral   resources 70,000 

Study  and  development  of  processing  and  market- 
ing cooperatives 20.000 

Research  on  processing  methods  and  equipment 90.000 

Rural-electrification   developments 45.000 

Development  of  farm  equipment 41.000 

G;^'neral  activities  for  development  of  valley 130,000 

Giving  a  total  of  about  $2,400,000. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  break-down  of  the  final 
item  for  general  activities  for  development  of  the  valley  ap- 
pearing on  pages  60  and  61  of  the  Authority's  justifications. 
From  this  break-down  it  appears  that  the  sum  is  requested, 
among  other  things — 

First — 

To  determine  the  part  which  dllTerent  operations  play  in  support- 
ing  the  people. 

Second — 

To  record  changes  In  the  supporting  capacity  or  relative  Import- 
ance of  different  income  sources. 

Third— 

To  disclose  Instances  of  weakness  or  unbalance  In  the  regional 

economy. 

Fourth — 

To  indicate  economic  fields  which  appear  to  warrant  special 
study. 

Fifth— 

To  indicate  loca'lties  in  which  new  livelihood  sources  are  needed 
to  balance  the  local  economy. 

Sixth— 

To  complete  a  study  of  problems  of  urban  communities  which 
may  assist  in  devising  means  of  directing  new  urban  growth  along 
desirable  lines. 
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Seventh.  To  conduct — 

A  lurvey  of  the  ontanlzatlcn  and  administration  of  local  govern- 
ments In  the  Tenneasee  Valley  region — 

Including — 

General  rrports  on  existing  governmental  practices  •  •  •;  re- 
ports on  problems  of  county  government  and  administration — 

And— 

A  report  on  the  use  of  contracts  as  an  administrative  device  to 
cover  jowit  activities  of  different  governnicnial  uniu». 

Incidentally,  the  record  shows  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  failed  to  dale  to  allow  some  6  786  item?  of  ex- 
pK'ndltuie  of  T.  V.  A.  amountinR  to  well  over  $6,000,000. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Item  of  $1,000,000  for  starting  the 
construction  of  the  Coulter  Shoals  Dam.  because  it  Involves 
a  commitment  of  $28,500,000  and  becaase  there  seems  to  me 
no  compelling  reason  under  existing  conditions  for  assuming 
that  commitment  now.  either  from  a  navigation,  flood-con- 
trol, or  power  standpoint.  Total  traffic  on  th^  river  is  only 
about  a  million  and  a  half  tons.  The  dam  is  said  to  be  very 
expensive  from  both  flood-control  and  power  standpoints. 
Available  power  now  and  lor  several  years  to  come  exceeds 
estimated  demand. 

The  rtcord  indicates  in  this  connection  a  production  capac- 
ity under  present  conditions  of  some  453.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  per  month,  as  compared  with  .sales  of  about  350.000.- 
000.  It  also  indicates  an  estimated  firm  and  secondary 
df-mand  as  late  as  1944  of  only  800  000  kilowatts,  as  compared 
with  an  estimated  dependable  capacity  at  the  same  time  of 
890.000  kilowatts. 

I  am  opposed  in  large  measure  to  other  items  listed  above. 
If  T.  V.  A.  has  not  exceeded  its  authority  in  embarking  upon 
them,  they  certainly  exceed,  in  my  judgment,  any  reasonable 
definition  of  T.  V.  A.  activities. 

The  general  characteristics  of  T.  V.  A.  are  well  known  to 
us  all.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  It  has  called 
for  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  money  amcuntine  as  of 
June  30.  1941.  if  all  sources  be  included,  to  $413,741,878— 
amount  ins  ultimately  to  something  less  than  $550,000,000. 
It  has  wasted  millions  of  dollars,  in  my  judgment.  It  has 
Wiped  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  land. 
It  has  eliminated  millions  of  dollars  of  taxation — Federal. 
State,  and  local.  It  has  forced  private  industry  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  area  to  the  wall.  It  has  constituted  a  threat  to 
private  industry  generally  lest  its  activities  bo  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Camouflaged  as  a  navigation 
and  flood-control  project  dealing  only  in  incidental  power, 
we  find  today  an  allocation  of  cost  for  projects  completed  in 
1939  of  14  percent  to  flood  control.  24  percent  to  navigation, 
and  62  pi-rcent  to  power.  Power  has  become  the  principal 
function — navigation  and  flood  control  incidental.  Over  and 
above  hydraulic  power,  we  see  the  entry  of  T.  V.  A.  into  the 
production  of  power  by  steam.  Just  how  this  type  of  power 
Is  to  be  held  by  the  courts  to  be  incidental  to  navigation  and 
flood  control  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  acquisition  of  the  entire  distribution  market  of  Ten- 
nessee, northern  Alabama,  northern  Mitsissippi.  together  with 
th'?  ownership  of  dams,  steam  plants,  and  transportation  sys- 
tems of  private  companies  formerly  serving  the  area  has.  of 
course,  completely  changed  the  entire  fln<inc;al  picture.  If 
ever  T.  V.  A.  was  in  a  position  to  operate  on  a  self -supporting 
basis,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  power  production  alone,  it 
\iouJd  seem  to  be  now.    What  does  the  record  show? 

Well.  T.  V.  A.  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  a  net  revenue  for  1941 
amounting  to  $7,593,000.  How  is  the  figure  arrived  at?  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  testimony  commencing  at  page  1820  of 
the  hearings  in  this  connection.  What  dees  this  show?  It 
indicates  clearly  that  in  computing  the  so-c.illpd  net  revenue 
no  deduction  is  made  for  deprecation.  No  deduction  is  made 
for  Interest  on  money  received  from  the  Federal  Trcastiry. 
No  deduction  is  made  for  general  taxation.  No  deduction  is 
made  for  a  fair  share  of  what  are  listed  as  common  operating 
expenses.  All  of  these  deductions  would,  of  course,  be  made 
by  any  private  company  before  any  profit  could  be  shown. 
Deductions  compArable  to  those  which  would  be  made  by  any 


private  company  under  the  circumstances  would  appear  to 
convert  the  alleged  profit  of  $7,593,000  into  an  actual  loss  of 
millioris  of  dollars. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  indicates  that  T.  V.  A., 
through  the  acquisition  of  private  operating  companies  and 
the  purchase  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  has 
served  to  deprive  the  Federal  Treasury  of  an  annual  tax  in- 
come to  the  extent  of  about  $1  200,000.  It  has  al.so  served  to 
deprive  the  treasuries  of  States,  counties,  and  municipahties 
in  the  area  to  the  extent  of  over  three  and  one-half  million 
dollars.  The  situation  in  this  respect  has  become  so  acute 
that  many  counties,  school  d:str:cts,  and  other  bodies  are  said 
to  be  facing  default  on  their  bonds  at  the  b  ginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  cry  has  been  sent  up  that  the  Federal 
Government  mu.st  reimburse  the  areas  affected  in  whole  or  in 
part  lor  the  taxc^  lost.  U^gislation  is  actually  pending  with 
this  end  in  view,  an  eloquent  commentary  on  the  total  cost 
and  annual  cpera'ing  expenses  of  T.  V.  A. 

One  further  table  is  of  interest  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
T.  V.  A.  power.  It  shows  the  class  of  user,  the  amount  of 
power  u.^ed,  the  rate  charg  d,  and  the  amount  received  by 
T.  V.  A.  for  the  year  1938,  apparently  the  latent  available 
figures: 


IntoTtlrparfmental  sales 

Inlustrial  tisirs    

I'rivatr  utilitMS. 

M!:nK-i|ialiii«^  and  eooperatlTcs... 
Kuritl  rt'.oil  ojQsiuiKrs  


Kilon-att- 
boars 


Ratii 
(mills) 


Amount 


i<M.  vnx  r^y) 
35S,  6::..  tr» 

62.  i".  W») 
12.661, UUO 


2.9 
2.6 
12 
5.6 
1Z3 


!»•..  7'i7 
■MS  •W^) 
154.  IM 


Attention  is  called  to  the  rate  charged  rural  retail  con- 
siimers  as  compared  for  example  with  the  rate  charged  in- 
dustr.al  lisers  or  private  utilities. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  few  brief  comments  in  re- 
spect to  other  agencies  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

CIVn.   AEKONAUTICS   AUTHORrXT 

The  testmony  of  the  C.  A.  A.  appears  at  pice  760  of  the 
hearings.  The  amount  recommended.  $27  900,693,  reflects  an 
increase  compared  with  the  current  fiscal  year  of  about  $2.- 
400000,  The  principal  items  of  increase  are  82,500,000  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  air  navigation  facilities  and  a 
million  dollars  for  civilian  pilot  training.  The  Authority  re- 
ports an  increase  in  traffic  of  38  percent  and  a  safety  record 
fully  three  times  better  than  that  in  the  rest  of  the  world — 
one  passenger  fataLty  per  78,369,715  passenger-miles  during 
last  18  months. 

Twenty-nine  thousand  miles  of  airways  are  expected  to  be 
in  operation  as  of  June  30,  1940. 

CrviL    SERVICE    COMMISSION 

The  testimony  of  the  Commission  appears  at  page  650  of 
the  hearings.  The  amount  requested  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses— $5,295.896 — was  an  increase  as  compared  with  ex- 
penditure in  the  current  year  of  about  $1,500,000.  It  called 
for  an  increase  in  personnel  in  the  department  of  33  percent, 
465;  in  the  field  of  75  percent,  283.  It  called  for  $195,000  for 
activities  in  connection  with  the  personnel  management  pro- 
gram already  referred  to,  and  for  other  large  ileros  of  increase. 
The  Commission  has  had  a  steady  increase  in  its  appropria- 
tion from  $1,028,000  in  1934  to  its  present  level.  It  i.i  believed 
that  the  cut  reccmmtnded  by  your  committee  is  fully  justified. 

rEDai.\I.   HOUSING   ADMINISTRATION     (FEDERAL   LOAN    AGENCY  > 

The  testimony  of  the  F.  H.  A.  appears  at  pag->  1084  of  the 
hearings.  The  amount  recommended  of  $13,300,000  is  $500.- 
000  less  than  that  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  While  there 
has  been  a  loss  to  date  under  title  1  of  somewhere  between 
$3,000,000  and  $11,000,000,  depending  on  prices  to  be  ob- 
tained for  properties  taken  over,  while  there  is  the  possibility 
of  very  substantial  loss  in  the  future  from  insurance  of  mort- 
gages to  the  extent  of  90  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property,  F.  H.  A.  believes  that  its  activities  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  in  all  three  fields  (title  1;  title  2.  sec.  203;  and 
title  2.  sec.  207)  will  be  on  a  self-supporting  basis  as  a  result 
of  premiums  paid.    Title  1,  oX  course,  refers  to  the  repair 
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or  construction  of  individual  homes,  in  respect  to  which 
F.  H.  A.  still  permits  the  bank  making  the  loan  to  charge  a 
true  rate  of  interest  to  the  extent  of  9.72  percent.  Title  2. 
section  203.  refers  to  the  work  in  the  field  of  mortgages  on 
one-  to  four-family  dwellings.  Title  2,  section  207.  refers  to 
work  in  the  field  of  mortgages  on  large-scale  rental  projects. 

IXDERAL   POWER  C»MlCISSION 

The  testimony  of  the  Commission  appears  at  page  117  of 
the  hearings.  The  amount  recommended.  $2,480,500,  is  a 
decrease  of  $234,500  as  compared  with  the  present  fiscal  year. 
The  amount  recommended,  however,  is  $160,000  in  excess  of 
funds  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1939.  It  is  believed  that  the 
action  of  the  Budget  in  recommending  the  reduction  is  fully 
justified  by  the  record  under  existing  conditions. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  tremendous  delay  in  original  cost- 
determination  work,  one  case,  the  Conowingo  project,  having 
been  pending  in  one  form  or  another  for  over  14  years. 

NATIONAI,     ADVISORY     CPMMITm     FOR     ACRONAmCS 

The  testimony  of  the  committee  will  be  found  on  page  310 
of  the  hearings.  The  amount  recommended — $8  000,000 — is 
an  increase  of  $3,820,000  as  compared  with  the  present  fiscal 
year.  It  includes  new  construction  at  Langley  and  Moflett 
Fields  and  an  increri.';c  for  personnel  amounting  to  about 
$400,000.  Some  4.600  new  planes  for  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
expected  to  be  put  into  commission  imder  the  present  pro- 
gram in  the  next  2  years. 

NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 

The  testimony  of  this  agency  will  be  found  on  page  345  of 
the  hearings.  The  amount  recommended.  $920,200.  reflects 
an  increa.se  of  about  $56,000  over  the  appropriation  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Of  this  amount  the  simi  of  $15,700  is  for 
the  initial  personnel  and  other  obligations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  Memorial  Library  at  Hyde  Park,  referred  to 
in  such  glowing  terms  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Short  1  at  the  time  of  its  authorization. 

RECONSTRUCTION    FINANCE    CORPORATION     (FEDERAL    LOAN    ACENCT) 

The  testimony  of  the  R.  F.  C.  will  be  found  on  page  1228 
of  the  hearings.  The  amount  recommended.  $9,250,000,  re- 
flects a  decrease  of  $250,000  as  compared  with  apnrcprjations 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  Corporation  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Total  Buthorlzatlons  (all  classes) $10.  S.'ie.  894  293 

Disbursed 7,  663.  790  082 

Repaid 5,774.  406.  164 

Outstanding __ 1.  889  383  918 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Jones,  Federal 
Loan  Administrator,  at  page  1263  of  the  hearings  in  refer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  the  R.  F.  C.  to  extend  loans  or  credits 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  nations. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  his  explanation  of  R.  F.  C. 
activities  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  new 
building  at  Fifteenth  and  Eye  Streets  NW..  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jones,  the  R.  F.  C.  "played  most  of  the  instruments 
in  the  orchestra."  However  desirable  for  rental  from  an 
R.  F.  C.  standpoint,  the  transaction,  if  properly  understood, 
would  appear  to  have  assured  the  present  owners  of  the  land 
of  a  building  worth  between  five  and  six  million  dollars  with- 
out any  substantial  cash  contribution,  together  with  a  guar- 
anteed rental  from  the  RFC  Mortgage  Co.  suflBcient  to 
cover  interest,  amortization,  taxes,  depreciation,  and  $25,000 
a  year,  as  well  as  any  other  rentals  that  may  be  available 
through  lease,  for  example,  of  other  oflBce  or  store  space  in 
the  biiilding. 

SMITHSONIAN    INSllTUllON 

The  testimony  of  this  agency  will  be  found  on  page  429 
of  the  hearings.  Attention  is  called  to  the  sum  carried  for 
the  new  National  Gallery  of  Art — $300,000.  One  hundred 
million  dollars  is  reflected  in  the  Gallery,  $15,000,000  for  con- 
struction, $80,000,000  for  paintings,  $5,000,000  for  endowment. 
The  Gallery  is  fortunate  in  having  not  only  the  great  col- 
lection of  former  Secretary  Mellon,  filling  some  28  rooms, 
but,  in  addition  the  Kress  collection,  recently  acquired,  which 
will  occupy  some  62  rooms.  The  building  will  be  ready  about 
August  1.    The  amount  recommended  for  administration  pur- 
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poses  compares  favorably  with  expenditures  at  similar  institu- 
tions elsewhere. 

UNITED    STATES    HOUSING    AUTHORITT     (FEDERAL    WORKS    ACENCT) 

The  testimony  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  will  be  found  on  page  1480 
of  the  hearings.  The  amoimt  recommended  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  $4,550,000,  is  an  increase  of  $50,000  as  compared 
with  the  current  fi.scal  year.  The  amount  recommended  for 
annual  contributions,  $10,000,000.  is  an  increase  of  $5,000,000 
over  the  current  year. 

While  F.  H.  A.  hopes  to  prove  self-supporting  and  functions 
on  the  principle  of  stimulating  through  insurance  both  private 
financing  and  private  construction,  U.  S.  H.  A.  accomplishes 
neither  result. 

Set  up  ostensibly  as  an  agency  to  make  loans  to  the  extent 
of  90  percent  of  large-scale  construction  projects,  it  (^?cratcs 
in  fact  so  as  to  place  practically  the  entire  burden  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  large-scale  projects  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Under  the  guise  of  an  annual  rent  contribution,  it  In 
fact  provides  funds  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  interest  and 
amortization  of  90  percent,  if  not  100  percent,  of  the  total 
original  so-called  loan  for  construction  purFwses.  Uncle  Sam 
makes  a  loan  from  one  pocket  and  then  provides  from  the 
other  pocket  the  money  to  repay  himself  at  a  profit. 

Aside  from  its  deceptive  financial  aspects  the  record  again 
rai.ses  the  question  if  those  who  need  better  housing  most  are 
In  fact  being  reached  by  this  activity.  A  classification  of 
tenants  by  inccmo  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  projects 
are  occupied  in  large  measure  by  those  who  are  not  most  in 
need. 

Tlie  record  also  indicates  that  no  return  is  being  received  by 
the  Government  from  52  P.  W,  A.  projects  turned  over  some- 
time ago  to  U.  S.  H.  A. 

Present  op'^rations  under  U.  S.  H.  A.  are  not  cnccuraging 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  desire  to  bring  about  bet- 
ter housing  conditions  for  those  who  need  them  on  a  sound 
basis. 

UNITED    STATES     MARITIME    COMMISSION 

i  The  testimony  of  the  Commission  will  be  found  on  page 
507  of  the  hearings.  The  amount  recommended,  $125,000,000, 
is  an  increase  of  $25,000,000  over  the  amount  provided  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  present  program  of  merchant- 
ship  construction  calls  for  500  ships  over  a  period  of  10  years 
at  a  cost  of  about  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars.  The  in- 
crea.^e  provided  will  permit  some  acceleration  in  this  program, 
though  not  to  the  extent  recommended  by  the  Commission. 
Acceleration  is  suggested  by  tlie  need  of  additional  auxiliary 
ships  in  the  event  that  thi."^  country  becomes  Involved  In  war; 
by  the  possibility  of  additional  opportunities  for  merchant- 
marine  routes  as  a  result  of  the  destruction  or  withdrawal  fM- 
war  purpo.ses  of  the  merchant  shipping  of  other  countries,  In 
the  event  that  we  do  not  become  involved  in  war;  and  by 
the  possibility  that  construction  costs  will  be  higher  in  the 
near  future  than  at  present.  The  action  of  the  committee 
does  not,  of  course,  affect  the  completion  of  the  construction 
program  as  a  whole.  It  contemplates  completion  of  the 
entire  program  in  somewhat  less  than  the  10-year  period 
originally  provided. 

The  record  indicates  that  about  80  ships  have  been  laid  up 
as  a  result  of  the  neutrality  law.  Of  these  about  30  have 
been  placed  upon  new  routes. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  13  months  end- 
ing November  30.  1939,  the  Commission  approved  for  trans- 
fer to  foreign  ownership  and  registry  no  less  than  117  ves- 
.sels,  representing  a  total  of  about  390,000  grass  tons.  A  large 
number  of  these  transfers  were  approved  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Europe.  The  much-discus.'^ed  transfer  of  ships  of 
the  United  States  Lines  is  not  included  in  the  list  because 
Admiral  Land  informs  us  "the  order  was  never  approved  with 
finality." 

VETERANS'    ADICINTSTRATION 

The  testimony  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  be 
found  on  page  492  of  the  hearings.  The  amount  recom- 
mended, $580,180,544,  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $19,087,544 
as  compared  with  the  current  fiscal  year.    In  reality  it  is  an 
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Incrrasp  ex-new  construction  cf  $5,428,240  by  reason  of  a 
deficiency  item  of  $13,659,304  for  pi-nsions  during  the  current 
year,  or  $3,578,240  if  new  construction  be  included. 

With  few  oxctption.s.  the  entire  increase  is  due  to  increased 
ho.spitalization  and  domicihary  beds,  to  placing  personnel  on 
an  8-hcur-day  basis,  and  to  increased  compensation  under 
flvf^  acts  recently  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  record  indicates  an  increase  in  hospital  and  domiciliary 
beds  from  71.000  to  83.000  by  June  30.  1941.  It  also  indicates 
that  State  soldiers'  hcrnvs  T^nll  receive  as  from  July  1.  1940, 
$240  a  year  for  both  domiciliary  care  and  hospitalization,  pro- 
vided that  figure  is  not  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining veteran.^  in  the  home. 

The  record  also  indcates  that  placement  committees  in 
cooperation  with  the  service  organizations  of  the  Nation  have 
succeeded  in  finding  emploj-ment  for  some  60.000  veterans. 

Detailed  statements  of  all  payments  for  the  care  and  benefit 
of  all  veterans  of  all  wars  will  be  found  in  the  tables  sub- 
mitted by  General  Hines  and  embodied  in  the  hearings. 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  24,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOHN  W    BRICKER 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  John  W.  Bricker,  Governor  of  Ohio,  before  the  Ohio 
Society  cf  New  York.  New  York  City.  December  16.  1939: 

I  doubly  apprpclate  this  cpportunlty  to  meet  with  you  tonight. 
because  It  afTords  me  tbe  high  privilege  of  assuring  you  all  that 
Ohio  is  stUl  there. 

We  have  not  been  taken  over  by  the  White  House  or  the  De- 
partment of  th?  Interior 

It  will  be  my  cfflclal  duty.  In  the  course  of  thesse  brief  remarks 
tonight,  to  correct  these  critics  of  Ohio  with  facts  from  the  cfliclal 
records  of  Ohio. 

The  end  of  the  first  year  of  my  admlnl.stratlon  as  Governor  ap- 
prcache"?.  I  am  glad  to  .report  to  yiii  on  the  achievements  cf  the 
yenr  and  conditions  as  they  exist  In  Ohio  today 

The  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  is  proud  of  Ohio,  and  I  am  Justly 
proud  of  the  State.  Its  people,  and  its  government.  As  long  as  I 
am  Governor  I  shall  fight  any  mallgners  and  those  who.  by  false- 
hood, innuendo,  and  propaganda,  would  detract  from  her  fine  name. 
When  I  tCKik  office  last  January  there  was  a  deflcit  of  ovec 
$40,000,000.  I  know  that  is  (xnty  cash  as  deficits  go  In  Washingtcn, 
but  It  Is  the  biggest  one  Ohio  ever  had 

Fncfd  with  that  financial  picture,  and  bound  by  platform  pledges 
to  provide  adequate  relief,  balance  the  budgot.  and  impose  no  new 
taxfs.  the  legislature  met  and  the  new  administration  was  Inaug- 
urated I  consider  platform  pledges  and  campaign  promises  bind- 
ing obligations,  and  those  premises  and  pledges  are  being  kept. 

During  this  year.  Ohio  will  meet  the  Incr.a^ed  needs  of  an  ex- 
pai^dt>d  educational,  health,  and  welfare  program  to  the  extent  cf 
over  $8,000,000  more  than  was  .spent  last  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  reduce  the  deficit  by  more  than  $8,000,000.  Every  obligation 
of  the  State  Incurred  this  year  has  been  paid  prompt ly  when  due. 
We  have  changed  Ohio  from  a  deflcit  State  to  a  pay-as-you-go 
State. 

The  tax  department  of  the  State  has  been  completely  reorganized. 
and  ta.res  are  being  efficiently  collected  Thi.^  has  meant  Increased 
reve!iues  to  the  State,  but  the  Increased  Income,  estimated  and 
actually  received,  alone  has  not  been  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
expai.ded  needs  To  balance  the  State's  budget,  to  make  a  si;b- 
stantlal  pa\Tnent  on  our  Inherited  deficit,  to  meet  Increased  wel- 
fare needs,  and  to  keep  the  State's  flical  p<^ltlon  sound,  we  have 
cut  the  operating  costs  of  the  State  departments. 

Out  of  an  ar.nual  budget  of  a  Ultle  over  $150,000,000.  60  percent  Is 
distributed  to  the  local  su'odlvlsicns  of  government  such  as  cities. 
counties,  townships,  and  school  districts  Only  40  percent  is  us<d 
to  operate  th?  State  departments.  Porty-elght  and  one-half  mll- 
Ucn  dollars  annually  gc^es  to  the  local  public  school  systems  in  the 
State;  $12,000  000  annually  Is  paid  to  the  local  subdivisions  of  gov- 
ernment for  K cil  needs:  $10  000  000  a  year  Is  appropriated  for 
direct  relief  to  be  spent  locally  Out  cf  the  total  appropriation, 
exclusive  ot  specially  earinarke<l  revenues,   the  State   has  fur   tbe 


operating  coets  of  the  State  departments  through  the  general  reve- 
nue fund  approximately  $39  OOO.OCO  annually. 

This  year  the  State  pay  roll  and  office  maintenance  costs  of  all 
State  departments  will  be  nearly  $10,000,000  less  than  last  year. 
Through  these  savings  Ohio  has  met  all  the  requirements  of  gov- 
ernment, has  been  able  to  make  increased  contributions  for  edu- 
cation, relief,  and  old-age  pensions — and  that  without  one  cent  of 
new  taxes  or  any  increase  of  existing  taxes 

I  ccme  now  to  the  subject  of  relief  Because  of  prrpaganda, 
false  statements,  and  political  interference  from  the  outside,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  to  Ohio  relief  m  the  p<%st  few 
weeks.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  improved  the  system  of 
administering  relief  in  Ohio  and  provided  for  the  disuibutlon  of 
funds  granted  by  the  State  up<.n  a  basis  cf  need  rather  than 
geography  Many  counties  in  Ohio  have  practically  no  relief  prob- 
lem Under  the  preceding  administration  they  had  been  receiving 
relief  grants  from  the  State  to  the  detriment  of  those  ccmmunltlei 
that  did  need  the  funds.  A  complete  investigation  was  made  by 
the  legislature,  extensive  hearings  were  held,  and  based  upcn  past 
experiences  and  anticipated  needs,  the  legislature  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  each  year  of  the  biennlum  to  be  distributed  directly 
to  Kx-al  governments  for  relief. 

As  a  part  of  Ohio's  relief  program  the  legislature  reduced  the 
quota  required  this  year  on  relief  levies  in  cities  from  65  percent  to 
50  percent.  It  also  authorized  the  use  of  25  percent  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment's auto-license  tax  fund  for  the  purpose  of  relief.  It  also 
eUmuKitcd  restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain  local  revenues  and  thus 
made  them  available  for  relief  purposes.  Thus  the  legislature 
greatly  enlarged  the  potential  resources  of  local  communities  avail- 
able for  relief. 

Let  it  be  understood  by  all  that  the  responsibility  for  work 
relief  has  been  assumed  and  is  now  controlled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, operating  largely  through  V/.  P.  A.  E\en  In  that  prociram, 
controlled  and  administered  by  the  Federal  Government,  lorarcom- 
munlties  ere  required  to  contribute.  During  the  past  year  W  P  A. 
employment  In  Ohio  has  been  cut  by  Washington  53  6  percent, 
while  the  average  reduction  for  the  whole  United  States  for  the 
same  period  was  only  43  9  percent.  That  di-screpan  y  is  not  Justified 
by  any  consideration  of  relief  needs.  That  picture  would  Indicate 
that  Ohio  is  being  puni:£hed.  Why?  Is  it  because  Ohio  voted 
Republican  last  year? 

That,  however,  is  not  the  most  sordid  aspect  of  the  political 
manipulation  of  W  P.  A  by  Washington.  In  Cleveland  In  October 
of  1938.  a  congressional  election  year,  during  the  month  Immediately 
preceding  election  day.  there  were  74  225  on  W  P.  A.  A  year  later 
there  were  less  than  30.000  on  W  P  A  In  Cleveland,  a  cut  of  over 
60  percent.  The  biggest  cut  In  Ohio  W  P.  A.  employment  was  In 
Cleveland,  the  very  place  where  relief  needs  are  greatest.  Tlie  State 
has  recognized  this  fact  and  has  distributed  this  year  35  percent 
of  the  Stale's  total  relief  appropriation  to  Cleveland's  county, 
although  that  county  contains  only  alX)Ut  18  percent  of  Ohio's 
population. 

Throughout  all  these  months,  by  resolution  and  by  visits  of  the 
mayor  of  Cleveland  to  the  national  admlnLstratlon,  requests  were 
made,  demands  were  sent,  that  this  duscnminatlon  by  W  P.  A. 
against  Cleveland  must  ceas.?.  As  this  process  cf  punishing  Cleve- 
land continued  after  the  election  last  year,  the  State  relief  rolls  In 
Cleveland  steadily  Increased.  They  Increased  from  15,744  cases  In 
October  1938  to  28.060  cases  in  October  1939.  Keep  ever  In  mind 
that  W.  P.  A  is  the  Federal  program  and  direct  relief  is  carried  at 
the  cost  of  the  State  and  local  communities. 

In  addition  to  this  discrimination  against  Ohio,  and  particularly 
Cleveland,  there  was  another  unfair  and.  I  think,  premeditated 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Work  Projects  Administration. 
In  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  in  Ohio  others  than  employable  relief 
Clients  were  placed  on  the  W.  P  A.  roUs.  although  the  Federal  law 
requires  that  preference  shiill  be  determined  ou  a  basis  of  relative 
need. 

You  have  probably  all  read  the  President's  statement  at  bis  press 
conference  last  week  in  which  he  said  that  substantially  all  of 
Cleveland's  employables  who  were  willing  to  work  were  being  taken 
care  of  under  W    P.  A.  progranis. 

Here  are  the  facts:  Out  of  a  total  of  25.000  persons  employed 
by  W  P.  A  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  in  Cleveland,  only 
9.454  persons  were  employed  from  the  active  relief  rolls — only  a 
little  over  one-third. 

In  October  alone  this  year,  out  of  23,000  on  the  direct  relief  rolls 
In  Cleveland,  there  were  6  800  employable  persons  certified  for 
W.  P.  A.,  but  not  employed  by  W  P.  A.  These  are  the  figures,  and 
these  are  the  bald  facts  of  the  employment  on  W.  P.  A.  of  those 
not  In  need  cf  relief,  while  thousands  of  employables  are  on  relief 
and  must  remain  on  relief. 

When  the  State  welfare  director  Initiated  a  program  to  remedy 
this  situation  In  W.  P.  A.  at  Cleveland  and  insisted  that  employ- 
able relief  cases  should  be  given  preference  In  W.  P.  A  employ- 
ment--and  that  political  patronage  miist  cease — the  promise  was 
made  that  these  things  would  be  done. 

I  hope  those  premises  wtU  be  kept. 

Upon  the  Insistent  demands  of  the  State  administration,  upon 
the  revelation  of  discriminatory  treatment  which  Cleveland  and 
Ohio  have  received,  tiie  Federal  Government  seemed  suddenly  to 
realize  the  vulnerability  cf  Its  pasitlon.  So  after  th.^  State  has 
made  available  in  cash  approximately  $450  000  additional  for  Cleve- 
land, and  after  the  city  had  its  proceedings  under  way  for  the 
issuance  of  over  a  miliiQa  doUars  of  relief  bonds,  as  suggested  by 


the  State  admlnl.stratlon,  then,  irtth  a  flourish  of  sensationalism. 
In  rushed  the  Federal  Government  with  carloads  of  food  and  allot- 
ments of  W.  P.  A.  funds,  which  should  have  been  available  months 
ago. 

Ohio  this  year  has  Increased  her  appropriation  for  general  wel- 
fare and  public  a.sslstance  out  of  State  and  local  funds.  Ohio  and 
Cleveland  have  taken  care  of  their  people,  but  the  Ft^deral  Govern- 
ment has  failed  miserably  in  Ohio.  There  arc  onlv  two  answers 
to  be  given  for  this  discrimination.  It  was  either  a"  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  cut  the  W.  P.  A.  employment  In  Ohio  unfairly  as  a 
punishment  for  not  voting  right  last  year,  or  as  an  embarrassment 
to  a  republican  adminii^tration.  Possiblv  it  ^-as  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  such  a  situation  that  the  Federal  administration,  with  a 
dema^ioglc  gesture  of  ju&hlng  to  the  rescue,  could  take  credit  where 
blame  was  due. 

The  people  of  America  must  awaken  to  a  realization  of  how  far 
this  Federal  administration  will  go  in  playing  politics  with  human 
misery  and  relief— how  far  it  will  go  in  its  attempt  to  smear  the 
good  name  of  a  State  or  an  administration  which  dares  to  do  a 
good  Job  financially  as  well  as  in  social  service. 

The  ls.sue  is  clear  cut:  Shall  relief,  including  work  relief.  W.  P,  A  . 
or  whatever  It  may  be  called,  be  administered  honestly,  fairly,  with 
due  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  or  shall  it  be  administered  as 
a  political  racket — padding  the  W.  P.  A  rolls  In  election  years  and 
forgetting  the  needs  in  nonelectlon  years,  carrying  the  ijurden  so 
the  Federal  Government  can  take  credit  when  a  national  election 
Is  on.  and  passing  the  buck  back  to  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties In  the  other  years?  This  is  a  que.'jtion  which  the  American 
people  must  answer,  and  In  It  Is  Involved  a  fundamental  que.^tion 
of  public  morals.  Let  me  quote  from  a  great  President,  Woodrow 
Wilson.     In  his  work  on  constitutional  government  he  said: 

"Nothing  In  a  system  like  ours  can  be  constitutional  which  Is 
Immoral  or  which  touches  the  good  faith  of  those  who  have  sworn 
to  obey  the  fundamental  law.  The  reprobation  of  all  good  men 
will  always  overwhelm  such  Influences  with  shame  and  failure," 

That  quotation,  friends  of  Ohio,  is  from  the  last  Democratic 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  attacks  made  on  Ohio  and  on  me  personally. 
Most  new  dealers  have  contempt  for  any  Government  authority 
or  public  official  who  does  balance  a  budget,  who  does  administer 
relief  hones-tly.  who  does  save  public  money,  or  who  shows  any  in- 
terest whatever  In  the  taxpayer.  No;  it  Is  the  political  discrimina- 
tion of  the  national  administration  against  Ohio — obvlovisly  for 
the  purpose  of  discrediting  a  State  administration — that  caused  the 
trouble. 

This  Is  the  story  of  Federal  relief  for  7  years.  First  it  was  C,  W  A., 
next  It  was  F  E.  R  A,,  then  it  was  P.  W.  A,,  and  finally  it  was 
W.  P.  A,  At  even,'  change  the  States  were  supposed  to  alter  their 
programs  to  conform  to  the  mcst  recent  experiment  out  of  Wash- 
ington     In  those  transitions  the  needy  suffered  unnecessarily. 

The  Nation  Is  confronted,  therefore,  with  a  demand  for  a  con- 
structive and  stable  national  program  of  public  assistance.  The 
6>"stem  of  Federal  control  and  domination  in  each  relief  area  of  the 
United  States  should  be  reformed.  Work-relief  programs  in  tlie 
variotis  States  should  be  administered  locally,  and  financed  by  local. 
State,  and  Federal  participation,  with  the  asisistance  of  Federal 
grants  in  the  same  manner  as  prevails  In  all  other  public-assistance 
programs 

This  principle  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Mcbill- 
zaticn  for  Human  Needs,  the  National  Association  of  Commxinity 
Cliests.  and  a  great  majority  of  the  welfare  administrators  In  the 
various  States,  The  President  has  rejected  this  program  for  work 
relief,  although  the  same  principle  of  Federal  grants  is  applied  to 
the  other  forms  of  public  assistance,  such  as  aid  for  the  aped,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind.  It  seenis  significaat 
to  me  that  the  program  which  Involves  the  largest  expenditure  of 
Federal  moneys  and  which  directly  applies  to  the  largest  number 
of  voters  Is  operated  under  a  system  and  on  a  principle  entirely 
contrary  to  the  other  Federal  programs. 

The  spiritual  heritage  of  Ohio  is  rich,  and  the  moral  precepts  of 
our  people  are  sound.  I  shall  always  defend  that  heritage  from 
attack  from  within  or  from  without.  I  do  not  propose  to  he 
clubijed  Into  a  position  of  fear  or  sUence  In  the  conduct  of  affairs 
In  the  State  of  Ohio,  when  the  very  foundations  of  public  morality, 
political  decency,  simple  honesty,  and  fundamental  human  integ- 
rity are  being  eaten  away  by  the  unblushing  political  immorality  of 
the  New  Deal  In  its  relations  to  human  needs  and  relief. 

As  Governor  of  Ohio  I  do  not  propose  to  condone  with  official 
silence  a  scheme  of  political  manipulation  which  threatens  the 
very  integrity  of  the  ballot,  simply  because  that  scheme  has  been 
bundled  up  In  the  clitterlng  trappings  of  official  demagoguery  and 
oaered  to  the  Nation  in  the  name  of  relief. 

It  is  not  In  my  heart  to  flinch  before  a  public  crack-down  from 
the  Wlilte  Hou.se  simply  because  I  have  refused  steadf:ustly  to  per- 
mit the  administration  of  public  assistance  In  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  become  the  football  of  dlscraceful  partl.san  politics  In  Wash- 
ington. New  York,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  am  not  alone  In  my  position,  nor  is  my  party  alone  In  it.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  Honorable  Burton  K  WHEXLrn.  Democratic 
Senator  from  Montana  After  a  survey  of  the  relief  situation 
throughout  the  country.  Senator  Wiitelek  said: 

"The  workers  on  W.  P  A.  are  dissatisfied,  because  they  see  so 
many  politicians  t>elng  appointed  to  "white  collau'"  Jobs,  and  they 
see  'W,  P  A,  used  as  a  political  racket.  •  •  •  In  some  places 
the  W.  P,  A.  organization  is  not  only  being  used  for  political  pur- 
poses— It  is  little  less  than  a  racketeering  organization.    Everyone 


wants  to  see  those  In  need,  and  who  want  jobs,  taken  care  of.  But 
to  use  the  people's  money  to  build  up  a  political  machine  and  to 
play  politics  with  dest.tution  is  morally  wrong  and  will  not  be  long 
tolerated  by  the  American  people" 

As  Governor  of  Ohio  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  know  the 
relief  situation  throughout  tlie  State.  We  have  been  meeting  and 
will  continue  to  meet  our  relief  responsibilities  in  an  honest. 
straightforward  fashion,  I  have  also  an  Interest  in  the  relief  of 
overburdened  taxpayers.  In  the  farmer  who  works  from  sunup 
until  sundown,  and  who  often  receives  too  small  a  part  of  the 
Nations  income.  I  have  an  interest  In  the  home  owner  who  is 
now  burdened  with  heavy  taxes.  I  have  an  interest  In  the  relief 
of  the  man  who  has  a  Job  but  who  for  every  4  days'  work  doue 
gives  one  to  the  Government  In  taxes.  I  am  Interested  in  the  sta- 
bility and  preservation  of  our  American  constitutional  system 

I  do  not  .s«>ek  the  approbation  of  those  officeholders  who  revel  in 
their  accomphsliments  as  financial  hitchhikers.  But  I  do  seek  the 
honest,  man-to-man  respect  of  the  great  body  of  our  citizenry  who 
are  striving  earnestly  to  restore  this  country  to  the  pav-as-you-go 
program  ol  solid  American  prosperity.  L  do  seek  the  cooperation  of 
tliose  group*  who  are  cnrieavonng  in  the  spirit  of  siuce.iiy.  patience, 
f.nd  good  will  to  work  out  a  lasting  solution  of  our  social  and 
economic  problems.  The  peonle  of  this  mighty  Nation  can  .solve 
those  problems.  In  Ohio  we  are  doing  our  part."  For  7  vears  prom- 
ises, experiments,  pump  priming,  and  political  manipulation  have 
failed  to  bring  satisfaction  to  tlie  hopes  of  the  people  of  ilie  United 
States.  Nor  can  our  social  and  economic  problems  be  solved  by 
name  calling  "crack-down  "  and  purge.  Their  solution  requires  In- 
tegrity, intelligence,  and  tolerance. 

The  poilucal  "pork  barrel  "  never  can  become  the  wheel  of  Ameri- 
can progress.  America  wants  to  get  off  relief.  America  wants  to  go 
to  work. 

This,  friends  of  Ohio,  is  the  record  In  brief  of  the  first  year.  It  is 
an  honest  report  of  a  sliuation  as  it  stands  today.  I  am  proud  of 
the  State.    I  cherish  tlie  privilege  of  serving  the  people  of  Ohio. 


ApricuUural  and  Industrial  Stability  and  United 
States  Foreiijn  Trade  in  Munitions  and  Aircraft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  24,  1940 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  will  discuss  recent  de- 
velopments in  our  foreign  trade  in  munitions  and  aircraft 
and  refer  back  to  predictions  made  in  my  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  November  1  and  Novem.ber  3.  1939.  on 
this  .subject. 

News  headlines  of  this  week  reveal  that  the  Brlti.«;h  are 
shopping  for  a  billion-dollar  purchase  of  airplanes  and  other 
es.scntial  military  supplies,  and  that  Secretary  Morgenthau 
has  been  endeavoring  to  find  some  means  of  facilitating  the 
expansion  of  airplane-engine  factories  to  enable  them  to 
fill  the  Briti.sh  orders  and  also  take  care  of  the  large  orders 
for  about  6,500  planes  which  the  French  have  already  placed 
in  our  country.  The  eflFect  of  these  huge  purcha.scs  en  our 
foreign  trade  is  already  manifest.  United  States  farm  groups 
are  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  British  markets  for  export  to- 
bacco, fruits,  com.  wheat,  beef.  pork,  and  so  forth,  and  by 
a  recent  Britiih  order  restricting  cotton  shipments  in  order 
to  conserve  shipping  space  on  British  vessels.  England  has 
announced  that  she  will  give  preference  to  any  imports  she 
requires  to  her  colonies,  and  England  has  turned  to  Argen- 
tina for  large  purchases  of  wheat  and  meat  products. 

We  ai'e  now  witnessing  a  tremendous  lopsided  expansion 
of  the  aircraft  industry  based  upon  the  most  volatile  and 
least  dependable  trade-stabilizing  factors  imaginable.  Al- 
though this  situation  was  very  easily  anticipated  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  arms  embargo  in  the  special 
session,  the  volume  of  British  and  French  orders  and  the 
emphasis  of  speed  in  expansion  of  the  industry  have  ex- 
ceeded even  my  own  exjiectations,  which  were  set  out  in  my 
speeches  during  the  special  session  and  which  were  based 
upon  our  World  War  experiences,  together  with  recent  de- 
velopment in  the  aviation  industry. 

We  now  find  ourselves  plunged  into  this  unstable  and 
unneutral  trade  up  to  our  necks  and  we  are,  at  least,  sowing 
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the  seed  for  a  large  industry  to  hope  ar.d  pray  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  European  war  in  order  not  to  be  left  high  and 
dry  on  the  susijerusion  of  hostilities.  Since  presenting  my  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  in  the  special  session.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  travel  with  a  Joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Stnate  to  each  of  the  aircraft  factories  along  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  every  factory  we  visited  I  made  a  special  point  of  ask- 
ing officials  and  guides  just  how  they  were  preparing  to  face 
the  eventuality  of  cessation  of  orders  for  British  and  French 
aircraft.  Most  of  them  a.ssurcd  me  that  they  had  definite 
plans  for  writing  off  their  entire  capital  investment  for  the 
abnormal  t  xpansion  of  their  plant  facilities  in  the  early  orders 
placed  wnth  thrm  and  that,  "if  the  war  just  lasted  long 
enough."  they  would  have  their  additional  capital  investment 
entirely  written  ofT.  I  then  a.'^ked  them  the  following  ques- 
tion. wh;ch  they  did  not  seem  able  to  answer:  '•A.ssiiming  that 
your  desires  are  fulfilled  to  the  extent  that  the  war  lasts  long 
enough  to  permit  you  to  charge  off  your  capital  investment, 
have  you,  even  then,  made  any  provision  whatsoever  for  the 
laborers  in  your  plants  .so  that  they  may  be  assured  of  any 
degree  of  protection  against  such  a  sudden  termination  of 
the  demand  for  your  product?" 

It  srems  to  me  th:it  we  are  playing  with  fire  not  only  in 
diverting  our  foreign  trade  into  so  unstable  a  channel  at  the 
expense  of  the  .^ales  volume  of  aericuUurul  products  but  also 
that  we  are  courting  disaster  in  building  up  a  condition  that 
will  cause  many  to  selfishly  hope  for  continuation  of  hostilities 
and  also  m  aggravating  and  perhaps  precipitating  the  collapjse 
at  the  end  of  hostilities  when  war  orders  vanish  overnight. 

I  am  Inserting  a  news  article  taken  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Monday,  January  22.  and  I  am  placing  in  the 
RtcoRD  some  extracts  from  my  sp<>eches  of  November  1  and 
November  3  which  were  made  during  the  debate  of  the  arms- 
embargo  measure  in  the  special  session,  and  in  which  speeches 
I  anticipated  the  development  that  has  now  so  clearly  re- 
vealed itself. 

We  do  not  know  the  full  extent  of  this  violent  shift  in  our 
trade  away  from  agriculture  to  war  materials,  but  we  do  know 
the  Inevitable  consequences.  So  long  as  our  hisih  govern- 
mental ofTicials  extend  themselves  to  encourage  this  danger- 
ous trend  in  our  trade  and  industry,  the  extent  of  this 
development  and  the  dangers  accompanying  such  abnormal 
development  may  lead  to  disaster  beyond  cur  present  com- 
prehension. 

There  is  also  involved  the  very  vital  factor  of  po.ssible  future 
retaliation  against  such  extensive  active  participation  of 
our  Nation  in  the  very  unneutral  business  of  supplying  air- 
craft and  munitions  to  France  and  Britain;  but  our  policy 
re,{arding  that  factor  was  settled  to  the  smug  satisfaction  of 
the  present  national  administration  in  the  special  session  of 
Congress.  If  the  policy  the  national  administration  there 
adopted  and  is  now  pursuing  leads  us  into  war  or  into  post- 
war recession  and  di.-^aster.  I  hope  the  American  public  will 
place  the  responsibility  squarely  where  it  belongs. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  at  this  point  the  very  serious 

problem  of  bringing  our  own  defense  up  to  date  during  this 

very  temporary  and  abnormal  trade  expansion  in  munitions 

and  aircraft 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  January  22.  1940  ] 

B>iT.\iN   Setks  Doll.*rs   for  Billion  in   Pi.\nes  and  .Arms  Herf — 
Shifts  K\rm  Pi'^ieHAsrs— American  Tobacco  Growers  Lose  M.\r- 

KFT   TO   TlRKET       WHEAT    AND   COTTON    HiT 

(By  Frank  L    Kluckiiohn) 

Washington.  January  21 -Britain  1."  preparing  to  sjiend  about 
$1  000  000  000  for  the  purchase  of  airplanes  and  other  military  sup- 
plies in  the  United  States  and  i.s  seeking  to  get  dollar  exchange 
to  make  this  possible.  It  was  learned  tonight  In  official  circles. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenlhau  has  Ijeen  trying  to 
find  seme  means  of  facilitating  the  expansion  of  airplane  engine 
factorj«-s  to  permit  them  to  All  British  orders. 

Mr  Moreeiithau  visited  the  Martin  plant  at  Baltimore  last  week 
and  ht'  announced  at  a  press  conference  on  Thursday  that  he  would 
vlsi!  others  After  his  visit  in  Baltimore  he  conferred  at  the  White 
Hci:so  with  President  Roosevelt  and  chiefs  of  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

It  was  remarked  in  some  quarters  that  such  British  purcha-ses 
m!»jht  tend  to  olTser  the  loss  of  American  trade  In  other  products 
resulting  from  Britain's  war-economy  practices  and  the  Allied 
biuclLade  against  Germany. 


CONCTBN   ON  TODACCO   Ul PORTS 

In  the  f^eld  of  tobacco  exports  to  Great  Briti'.in.  which  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  particular  concern  ai  present,  the  British  had  agreed  to  take 
40,000  000  pounds  cf  Government-held  tobacco  in  addition  to  open- 
market  purchases  Now  It  is  reported  that  the  British  are  buying 
their  tobacco  outside  the  United  States. 

British  Import  restrictions  have  virtually  eliminated  takings  of 
American  tobacco  at  London,  and.  as  a  result,  according  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  di.*cussed  the  matter  with  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull,  tobacco  planters  are  planning  a  production  of 
only  500  000  000  pounds  this  year,  as  compared  with  1.100.0<X)  000 
pounds  la-st  year  OfHcials  are  fearful  that  the  British  failure  to 
buy  cur  tobacco  may  create  a  surplus  on  domestic  markets  that 
will  force  down  domestic  prices. 

According  to  some  officials  the  United  States  also  Is  being  forced 
out  of  what  was  In  1938  Its  leading  Latin  American  market. 
Argentina,  because  Britain  is  buying  up  Argentine  wheat  and  meat 
products  and  forcing  Argentina  to  buy  in  Britain  commodities  that 
she  requires  To  a  modified  extent.  It  is  said,  the  same  thing  is 
happening  with  regard  to  Brazil. 

EXPORT   TTtADE   CTTT  SHARPtT 

United  States  shipments  to  Europe,  which  account  far  about  a 
third  cf  this  country's  total  export  business,  have  been  drastic.illy 
reduced,  not  only  because  of  direct  belligerent  activities  but  by  the 
British  blockade.  Ixjth  in  the  North  Sea  area  and  the  Meditorra- 
nean.  against  neutral  nations  that  might  transship  to  Germany. 

Britain  had  about  $1,250,000,000  in  easily  negotiable  securities  In 
this  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  which  could  be  liquidated 
to  p.'-ovide  dollar  exchange  for  purchases. 

Seme  fear  exists  In  official  quarters  here  that  if  the  British 
finance  a  vast  expansion  of  airplane  plants  in  this  country  a  situa- 
tion easily  might  arise  wherein  the  United  States  might  be  left 
"holding  the  bag." 

Expansion  of  plants  Is  necessary  if  British  orders  are  to  be  filled, 
because  the  French  already  have  placed  orders  for  about  6  500 
planes,  which  will  utilize  almost  all  of  the  surplus  production 
cajjac.ty  of  American  airplane  factories. 

UrxmLwrrT ,   Foretcn   Trahk  tn  MtrNmoNS  and   ArrcRAFT.    and  Cm 
National    Defense — Speethfs    of    Hon.    Thomas    E     Martin,    of 

lO'A'A,    IN    the    HorSE    OF    REPRESENT ATTVES 

Soiember  1.  1939 
Mr  Speaker,  a  study  of  the  history  cf  our  exports  cf  munitions, 
aircraft,  and  certain  materials  is  necessary  In  order  to  better  meet 
cur  problem  of  providing  for  our  own  adequate  defence  and  guard- 
ing against  too  rapid  and  unstable  expansion  of  the  munitions  and 
aircraft  Industries.  Let  us  hope  that  we  can  secure  ad<  quatc  de- 
fen.se  preparation  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  disturbing  our  eco- 
nomic ba'ance  We  may  thereby  avoid  a  vioknt  rtctsslcn  and 
collapse  when  foreign  orders  suddenly  ceass  at  the  end  of  hostilities. 

•  •••••• 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
our  detriment,  tliat  Is.  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  national  defence. 
I  think  we  should  stay  home  and  mind  our  own  business  and  build 
up  our  own  defenses,  and  use  them  for  defense  purposes  only. 
I  Applause.  I  The  biggest  problem  we  having  facing  us  in  preparing 
adequately  for  defense  is  to  do  so  without  precipitating  a  recef=snn 
and  collapse  following  the  emergency,  and  every  dollar's  worth  of 
supplies  that  you  send  abroad  will  emphasize  and  aggravate  that 
situation. 

•  •••••• 

I  am  told  that  It  will  cost  us  approximately  $1,000,000,000  in  2 
years  to  provide  adequate  equipment  for  a  force  of  1.000.000  men. 
That  will  be  the  bill  for  equipment  only.  Our  total  exports  of 
munitions  snce  1920  equal  only  about  S200  000.000  and  our  total 
exports  of  aircraft  for  that  period  equal  about  $340,000,000.  the  bulk 
of  the  e.xports  of  aircratt  coming  in  the  last  2  years. 

••••••• 

Tlie  history  of  our  e.xport  trade  In  munitions  and  aircraft  .shows 
conclusively  tliat  It  will  take  twice  as  much  in  new  munitions  and 
aircraft  to  supply  a  force  of  1.000.000  men  as  we  have  sold  abroad 
during  the  entire  period  since  1920. 

•  •••••• 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  you  to  consider  our  problem 
one  of  building  up  an  adequate  defense  on  such  a  plan  as  to  avoid, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  post-war  recession  and  collapse  of  our 
economic  structure  that  we  experienced  in  the  years  following  the 
World  War.  We  have  on  one  hand  the  duty  to  conserve  our  rnunl- 
tions  and  aircraft  for  our  own  defense  and  we  have  the  obligation  to 
make  our  defenses  adequate  In  the  least  possible  time  that  we  can 
build  them  and  not  risJc  a  post-war  rtce>siGn.  A  sudden  increase  of 
our  exports  of  munitions  to  foreign  naticns  as  we  experienced  in 
the  World  War  years  to  nearly  $1,000,000,000  per  year  will  not  enly 
rob  us  of  our  own  defcn.'-e  but  will  aggravate  the  post-war  problt-m 
and  we  are  net  in  condition  as  a  Nation  to  ab.sorb  a  post-war  crash. 
Let  us  avoid  another  recession  from  over-expansion  and  yet  build 
adequate  armament  for  our  own  use  without  an  unsafe  increase  In 
our  manufactures  of  munitions  and  aircraft.  It  seems  to  me  that 
every  dollars  worth  of  munitions  and  aircraft  that  we  export  to 
foreign  countries  at  this  time  serves  to  Increase  cur  problem  both 
as  to  our  own  national  defense  and  as  to  our  own  actual  economic 
stability  after  hostilities  have  ceased.  Let  us  plan  our  production 
Of  armament  caxeluUy.  conserve  otir  supplies,  mind  oui  own  business, 
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and  preserve  our  own  Independent  defense.     Keeping  the  embargo 
while  we  have  It  Is  the  safest  path  to  that  end 

To  my  way  of  thinking  that  Is  the  only  method  that  will  avoid 
dependence  on  other  nations  for  defense  followed  by  Impoverish- 
ment and  loss  of  liberty  in  the  economic  chaos  of  recession  follow- 
ing war.  L^t  us  ^,'uard  well  tliat  our  war  boom  will  not  prove  to  be 
a  war  bomb.     | Applause.) 

Noi^ember  3,  19.79 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  parade  of  war  orders  Is  already  under  wny  and 
no  one  knows  yet  the  volume  tliey  may  attain  nor  the  effect  of  the 
rapid  expansion  that  will  be  needed  to  fill  these  orders  and  at  the 
sam?  tinic  bring  our  own  defenses  up  to  date,  nor  has  much  thoupht 
been  given  to  the  final  day  of  reckoning  when  these  orders  come 
abruptly  to  a  halt  followin>?  hostilities.  Some  of  us  have  not  yet 
f  ergot  ten  the  e.xpansicn  of  the  Wcrld  War  days  and  the  recession 
ar^rt   collapse   following   soon   thereafter. 

The  daily  papers  of  Friday  morning.  November  3.  announced  that 
a  r.ood  of  EXiropean  war  orders  which  administration  headquarters 
expect  will  total  a  billion  dollars  in  the  next  few  weeks  will  be 
released  by  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 

••••••• 

The  United  PreFs  makes  an  announcement  from  London  dated 
November  2  that  .should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  farmers  of 
America  at  this  particular  time  in  view  of  the  record  corn  crop  row 
being  harvested,  and  I  quote  herewith  an  article  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Post  for  Friday,  November  3: 

"OTHFR    EXPORTS   TO   SUFFER 

"London,  November  2  —Revision  of  the  United  States  arms  em- 
bargo, while  opening  the  wav  for  large  British  arms  and  munitions 
purchases,  was  expected  tonight  to  lead  to  a  drastic  curtailment  of 
British  imports  from  the  United  States,  such  as  industrial  and 
agricultural  products. 

"One  authoritative  source  estimated  that  British  Imports  of  cer- 
tain American  industriul  products  and  foodstuffs  may  fall  off  as 
much  as  $150.000  000  a  year 

"Importers  of  American  products  said  Britain's  anticipated  heav7 
purchases  of  war  supplies  from  the  United  States  would  be  offset 
'to  a  substantial  deizree'  by  ctirtalllng  Imports  of  nones.sentia!  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  products,  to  protect  exchange  and  permit 
purchase  of  arms  and  munitions. 

"The  transportation  of  many  American  commodities.  Including 
tobacco,  automobile?  women's  apparel,  shoes  hosiery,  dried  fruits, 
and  Ijarley  already  has  been  reduced  drastically  since  the  outbreak; 
of  the  war." 


Trade  Agreements  and  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Jantiary  24,  1940 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Prank  Long,  chairman  of  the  Dunlap-Squaw  Valley 
<Calif.)  Parm  Center,  who  was  kind  enough  to  have  called  it 
to  my  attention,  I  am  able  to  hand  to  the  Public  Printer  for 
Inclu-sion  in  the  Congressional  Record,  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  membership  of  this  legislative  body  having  been 
this  day  given,  a  most  interesting  and  highly  informative 
editorial  from  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Pres.s  of  Jan- 
uary 13.  1940.  an  editorial  from  the  capable  pen  of  Mr.  John 
Pickett,  one  of  the  best-informed  writers  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects in  western  United  States. 

Mr.  Pickett's  editorial,  which  he  has  entitled  "The  Tariff 
Bloodhounds  and  the  Mou.sc,"'  follows: 

(From  the  Pacific  Rural  Press) 

THE    TARIFF    BLOODHOfNDS    AND    THE    MOTTSI 

The  tariff  issue  is  no  more  political  than  Aunt  Martha's  fat  and 
lazy  cat. 

It  Is  as  factual — and  as  furtive — as  the  mouse  which  furnishes 
most  of  the  excitement  In  her  cat's  life. 

But  politicians  of  all  parties  insist  on  calling  out  the  blood- 
hounds and  baying  the  scents  for  the  voters'  amusement  and 
confusion 

Just  now  we  are  going  Into  another  of  these  tariff  hunts,  with 
much  tonguing  by  the  political  bloodhounds.  The  Reciprocal  Tariff 
Act  is  expiring  and  a  new  election  1b  being  bom.  Hence  the  din. 
The  result  will  probably  again  be  like  the  fabled  mountain  which 
labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouae. 


Bt  fore  the  p>olltical  uproar  gets  too  loud,  let's  face  a  few  facta. 

The  other  day  in  a  meeting  at  St  Paul.  Secretary  Wallace  said: 
"The  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of  1930.  piled  on  top  of  the  Pordney- 
McCumber  tariff  of  1922.  net  only  failed  completely  to  help  our 
own  farmers  but  also  caused  the  other  countries  of  the  world  t^ 
retaliate  by  erecting  sky-high  trade  barriers  of  their  own." 

Tlie  first  half  of  his  statement  Is  true.  Those  tariffs  were  made 
to  help  Industrialists  rather  than  farmers. 

No  political  party  has  ever  given  the  fanner  a  square  deal  In 
tariffs. 

But  Secretary  Wallace  conveniently  forgets  hi."  history  when  he 
repeats  the  often-voiced  statement  that  these  tariff  acts  caused  the 
world  to  retaliate  with  sky-high  trade  barriers  of  their  own. 

\Vcr!d  tariff  ratec,  with  the  principal  exception  of  Great  Britain, 
were  already  "sky  high"  compared  with  our  own  tariff  rates,  and 
foreign  countries  merely  proceeded  to  make  thorn  "sky  higher  " 

The  Great  War  was  the  cau.se.  Italy  first,  and  then  Germany,  .set 
cut  to  make  theni.'^elves  as  near  self-sustaining  as  passible  so  they 
might  not  he  starved  out  in  the  next  wnr.  To  encourage  home 
production  they  m.ade  already  high  tariff  rates  higher. 

Freeman  Tilden.  who  made  a  trip  to  Europe  for  us  after  the 
war,  brought  back  these  facts,  which  were  nationally  published. 

So  It  was  a  military  race  which  set  the  tempo  of  increased  tarllTs, 
and  not  the  United  States 

Great  Britain  Joined  the  race,  Bcttlrg  up  a  protective  empire  pol- 
icy and  leaving  the  Unittd  States  as  the  one  Important  free-trade 
country  of  the  world. 

So  the  world  did  not  "retaliate  "  against  our  tariffs. 

And  we  would  be  better  off  If  we  dropped  this  political  pretense 
and  pot  down  to  ncMial  fpcts. 

Wallace  is  obviously  trying  to  aid  Secretary  Hull  In  defending  the 
Reciprocal  Tariff  Act. 

They  are  both  on  the  spot,  because  every  important  farm  group 
In  the  United  States  has  made  complaints  about  the  deal  the 
farmer  has  had  under  the  reciprocal-trade  program. 

The  farmers'  complaint  Is  not.  or  should  not  be.  political.  It 
vests  In  the  fact  that  the  farmer  under  the  reciprocal-tratle  treaties. 
Is  getting  the  short  end  of  the  deal.     He  wants  a  better  deal. 

Below  are  the  facts — ^the  official  facts. 

We  glean  them  from  the  latest  i-eport  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1939  the  United  States  exported  $581.- 
594,176  worth  of  agricultural  products  and  took  back  from  foreign 
countries  $1,048,082,160  worth  of  agricultural  imports. 

The  balance  of  foreign  trade  was  nearly  2  to  1  against  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  in  his  own  home  market 

Mf^anwhile  the  industrialists  of  this  country,  as  usual,  were  faring 
much  better  than  the  farmer.  They  shipped  abroad  $1,574,827,812 
worth  of  products,  and  took  back  In  Imports  into  this  country  only 
$573,863,399  worth. 

Thus  the  balance  of  trade  was  approximately  3  to  1  In  favor  of 
the  American  Industrialist  in  his  own  home  market. 

Farmers,  If  they  are  wise,  will  not  complain  because  American 
Industrialists  have  a  good  deal  in  their  own  Am-rican  market. 
That  Is  the  way  It  should  be  In  thLs,  the  finest  market  in  the  world. 

But  farmers  have  a  right  to  complain  because  they  do  not  have 
an  equal  deal  in  this  best-of-all  markets. 

And  they  are  complaining. 

They  complain  because  our  Imported  farm  surpluses  are  burden- 
some Tl^ey  complain  because  this  jxillcy  causes  unemployment. 
TTiey  complain  because  this  policy  forces  the  farmer  to  ask  for  public 
subsidies  to  keep  going  and  plunges  the  Nation  further  Into  debt. 

Here  Is  the  official  record,  graphically  compared,  on  which  they 
may  base  their  factual  nonpolitlcal  complaint : 

A  comparison  of  United  States  exports  and  imports  for  the  first  9 

months  o/  1939 

Agricultural  products: 

Exports $581.. ')94.  176 

Imports 1,  048,  082.  160 

Industrial  products: 

Exports _ _ _ 1,  574,  827.  812 

Imports 573,  863.399 


Roosevelt's  Action  Is  Sheer  Political  Vindictiveness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  24,  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Roosevelt  has  ve- 
toed the  effort  of  Congress  to  keep  Its  faith  with  the  people 
of  Ohio.  His  action  is  completely  unjustifiable.  In  1938, 
after  the  Democratic  Crovemor  of  Ohio,  Martin  L.  Davey, 
had  been  repudiated  at  the  primaries  of  his  own  party,  the 
Social  Security  Board  found  occasion  to  withhold  payment 
of  the  Federal  Government's  share  of  Ohio's  old-age  pensions 
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for  October.  Ti^e  situation  was  corrected  as  soon  33  It  was 
revealed,  and  it  has  never  recurred.  Under  the  present  Re- 
publican administration  of  Gov.  John  W.  Brickcr,  of  Ohio, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  its  recurrence. 

The  President's  action  is  sheer  political  vindlctiveness.  Ke 
has  accused  Ohio  of  falling  to  bear  its  proper  share  of  the 
problems  confronting  its  needy.  By  his  own  act,  the  New 
Deal  stands  convicted  of  his  own  charge. 

Ohio  citizens  will  understand  the  motives  behind  the  Presi- 
dent s  veto.  I  am  certain  that  they  will  not  quickly  forget 
or  forgive. 

A  Lincoln  Memorial 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW   YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  24.  1940 


EDFTORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  OP  JANUARY  24.  1940 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  this  morning's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
prmted  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  January  24.  19401 

A    LINCOLN    MEMORIAL 

When  It  came  to  a  show-down  between  thp  world  premiere  ar.d  the 
film  Itself,  the  movie  of  Abe  Lincoln  In  IllinoLs  won  hands  down. 
That  18  a  point  en  which  even  the  critics  were  unaniniou.=ly  agreed. 
Neither  searchlights  nor  celebrities  could  s-ucresstuUy  dis'ract  atten- 
tion from  the  h:ghly  realistic  portrayal  of  the  lormatlve  years  of  one 
of  America's  most  beloved  herce.i 

The  historical  narrative  must  rely  for  effect  as  much  on  the  asFo- 
ciatlons  It  conveys  as  on  the  plot  itself.  Without  knowledge  of  the 
sequel  the  drama  of  Lincoln  s  early  life  would  have  little  meaning. 
But  at  a  time  when  current  problems  socm  at  least  as  compltx  as 
those  of  the  C'.vil  War  period,  a  faithful  presentation  of  even  part 
ol  the  Lincoln  sa^a  carries  an  rncrmous  Impact. 

Many  will  a-:rie  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  noted  In  her  column 
that  she  was  especially  lmpre?sed  by  the  use  of  Lincoln's  own  words. 
Certainly  two  of  the  most  moving  and  best  acted  scenes  are  Lin- 
coln's two  speeches,  the  'Hou.se  Divided  "  dt  bate  and  the  farewell  to 
his  nelghlxirs  In  Springfield,  both  using  the  simple  and  eternal 
sentences  as  this  great  orat-or  really  spoke  them. 

Tills  general  fidelity  to  detail,  however,  made  more  of  an  antl- 
clinia.x  the  Kl.iniig  anachronism  which  has  the  Battle  Kymn  of  the 
Republic  sung  several  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
and  months  before  the  hghting  which  inspired  Its  composition  by 
Julia  Ward  Howe 


No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OK   VKRMO.NT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24.  1940 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  answering  a  recent  Inquiry 
made  of  me.  'Shculd  any  President  serve  a  third  term?"  I 
made  the  following  reply: 

The  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  WTltten  to  the  Legislature 
oi  Vermont  after  it  had  urged  him  to  reconsider  his  decision 
to  retire,  having  served  two  terms  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  afford  in  my  judgment,  a  perfect  answer  to  your 
query:  "Should  any  President  serve  a  third  term?" 

Jefferson  v^Tote: 

That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  Is  as  much 
a  duty  as  to  have  borne  It  faithfully.  If  some  termination  to  the 
services  of  the  Chiel  Magisuate  be  not  fixed  by  tlxe  Constitution. 


or  supplied  by  practice,  his  ofQce,  nominally  4  years,  will  in  fact 
become  for  life  and  history  shows  how  easily  that  degenerates  Into 
an  Inheritance.  Believing  that  representative  government,  re- 
spon.slble  at  short  periods  of  election.  Is  that  which  produces  the 
greate.st  sum  of  happiness  to  mankind,  I  feel  It  a  duty  to  do  no 
act  which  shall  essentially  Impair  that  principle,  and  I  should  un- 
willingly be  the  person  who.  disregarding  the  sound  precedent  set 
by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should  furnish  the  firit  example  ot 
prolongation  beyond  a  second  term  of  office. 

He  tells  us  in  his  autobiography  that  his  deep-seated  con- 
victions were  based  on — 

The  Importance  of  the  office,  on  the  fierce  contentions  it  mlRht 
excite  among  ourselves  If  contlnuable  for  life,  and  the  dangers  of 
Interference  either  with  money  or  arms  by  foreign  nations  to  whom 
the  choice  of  an  American  President  might  become  interesting. 

Tlie  tradition  established  by  Washington,  followed  by 
Jefferson,  Jackson.  Johnson,  Grant,  and  others,  should  bs 
emulated. 


Borah  Might  Have  Said  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OK  CALIKORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  24,  1940 


EXCERPT  FROM  CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC 


Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
Brian  Hooker's  translation  of  Edmond  Rostand's  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  as  printed  in  the  San  Francisco  News  under  the 
title  -Borah  Might  Have  Said  it": 

Cyrano:   What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Se^k  for  the  patronage  of  some  great  man. 

And  like  a  creeping  vine  on  a  tall  tree 

Crawl   upward,  where  I  cannot  stand  alone? 

No;  thank  you     •     •     • 

To  sine,  to  laugh,  to  dream. 

To  walk  In  my  nwn  way  and  be  alone. 

Free,  with  an  eye  to  see  things  as  they  are     •     •     • 

At  a  word,  a  y^^s.  a  no. 

To  fl^ht — or  write      To  travel  any  road 

Under  the  sun.  under  the  stars,  nor  dcubt 

If   fame  or  fortune   lie   beyond  the   bourne — 

Never  to  make  a  line  I  have  not  heard 

In  my  own  heart:  yet.  with  all  modesty 

To  ?ay:  "My  soul,  be  Fatl?flcd  with  flowers. 

With  Irtilt,  with  weeds  even:  to  gather  them 

In  the  one  garden  you   may  call   your  own." 

So.   when   I   win   .some   triumph,   by   some   chance. 

Render  no  share  to  Caesar — In  a  word. 

I  am  too  p'oud  to  be  a  parasite 

And  If  my  nature  wants  the  germ  that  grows 

Towering  to  heaven  like  the  mountain  pine. 

Or  like  the  oak.  sheltering  multitudes — 

I  stand,  not  high  it  may  be — but  alone! 


Irrijjation  of  Great  Plain.s  Region 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OK   NLUItASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  25  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January 

23).  1940 


CORRESPONDENCE    BETWEFN    HON     CARL    HAYDEN.    OP    ARI- 
ZONA, AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  recently  there  has  taken 
place  between  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Hayden)  and 
the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior,  Mr.  Ickes,  some  correspondence 
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on  the  subject  of  the  irrigation  of  portions  of  the  part  of  the 
country  known  as  the  Great  Plains.  I  think  this  correspond- 
ence can  be  read  with  much  profit  by  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  especially  tho.'^e  from  the  West.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  correspondence,  together  with  a  memo- 
randum attached  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correspondence  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

I  Uxrrn)  States  Senate. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Appropriations. 

December  IS.  1939. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 

Washinqton.  D  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Setretart:  According  to  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  the  Great  Plains  and  Dust  Bowl  areas  of  the  West  are  now 
expenenclnK  ilie  moet  severe  autumn  drought   In  recorded  history. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  In  the  last  9  years 
more  than  100.000  farm  families  have  been  forced  by  drought  to 
leave  the  Great  Plains  area  Most  of  these  have  moved  westward, 
seeking  Irrigated  land,  where  they  would  have  an  assured  water 
supply,  but  the  Irrigated  land  available  has  been  Inadequate  to 
settle  more  than  probably  5  percent  of  those  who  desire  to  reestab- 
lish themselves.  The  remainder  have  largely  become  migratory 
farm  laborers,  eking  out  a  bare  existence,  or  have  become  dependent 
upon  relief  In  either  ca.'^'.  they  are  the  chief  cause  of  a  growing 
relief  problem  and  of  the  social  unrest  tliroughout  the  Pacific  Coast 
States 

It  now  appears  that  this  Great  Plains  drought,  which  many  have 
thought  each  year  might  soon  be  broken  by  a  return  of  normal 
precipitation,  instead  is  becoming  more  acute. 

I  understand  iliat  hearings  on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fi^ical  year  1941  are  scheduled  to  be  begun 
by  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Appropriations  early  In  JanuiU^'.  This 
bill,  as  you  know,  must  provide  appropriations  for  the  regular  west- 
ern reclamation  program  under  the  Reclamation  Act,  and  because 
the  Bureau  of  Keclajnation  has  played  a  leading  part  In  connection 
with  the  Great  Plains  water-conservation  projects,  I  assume  that 
appropriations  for  contlnmng  that  program  under  the  Case- 
Wheeler  Act  should  also  logically  be  Included  therein. 

Before  these  hearings  begin.  I  should  like  to  have  prepared  by 
your  Department  a  broad  program  of  reclamation  and  water-con- 
servation projects  for  the  arid,  semiarld,  and  Great  Plains  States 
which  you  and  your  advisers  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable approach  to  a  primantnt  solution  of  these  problems  within 
the  limits  of  your  Department — not  just  a  palliative,  but  a  suu-t 
on  a  permanent  cure — to  the  end.  If  possible,  that  the  con.struc- 
tlon  of  water-conservation  projects  including  many  small  reser- 
voirs be  Immediately  undertaken  and  pursued  on  an  adequate 
scale  to  check  any  further  migration  of  farm  or  city  ptjpulation 
from  that  area  by  making  sufficient  Irrigation  and  stock  water 
available  at  least  to  maintain  the  present  population  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis. 

I  should  appreciate  It  If  your  outline  would  also  Include  what 
you  and  your  Department  would  consider  a  reasonable  program  of 
procedure  for  carrying  forward  promptly  the  regular  reclamation 
projects  which  are  normally  financed  from  the  Reclamation  Fund 
and  from  the  General  Treasury,  so  that  at  least  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  former  Gnat  Plains  farmers,  who  have  already 
migrated  westward  and  arc  qualified  or  could  quality  for  Irriga- 
tion farming,  could  have  an  opportunity  as  soon  as  possible  to 
reestablish  them.selves  and  their  families  and  again  to  become  self- 
supporting — tiltlmately  home  owners  and  taxpayers. 

It  might  also  be  desirable  to  Indicate  the  amount  which  would 
be  required  to  make  the  necessary  investigations  and  water  inven- 
tories for  the  program  which  you  outline. 

It  Is  Bipniflcant  to  note  that  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
expenditures  alone  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  In  the  17  arid,  semiarld. 
and  Great  Plains  States  affected  by  thl»  drought  problem,  exceeded 
$359,000,000  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  larger  expencUtures  In  this 
area  were  made  during  the  next  few  fears  on  the  type  of  program 
which  I  am  requesting  you  to  prepare,  It  would  not  be  long  before 
the  existing  heavy  relief  load  could  be  materially  curtailed,  if  not 
•Imoet  eliminated. 

AMunng  you  of  my  appreciation  for  your  prompt  attention  to  this 
matter,  I  am. 

Toun  very  slnoerely. 

Carl  HATonr, 
United  States  Senator. 


Tax  emcxeiAtir  or  the  Intzxiok, 

Washinffton.  January  18.  1940. 
Hon.  Carl  Hatoek. 

United  States  Senate. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Hatdew:  Tour  letter  dated  December  18.  1939. 
discusses  the  long-continued  drought  In  the  Western  States  which 
has  created  a  human  problem  of  great  magnitude.  It  also  suggests 
that  steps  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem  are  possible  by  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation,  and  by  ex- 
tenrting  the  u&ual  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 'Beclamatiou. 


There  are  two  distinct  phaj«es  of  the  human  problem  caused  by 
the  extended  drought:  First,  that  of  anchoring  Insofar  as  possible 
the  rtmalning  population  in  the  drought  area,  and  this  can  be 
accomplished  In  part  through  irrigation  developments:  and  second. 
that  of  provid.ng  opportunities  for  the  rooting  in  new  soil  of  the 
people  wh(j  have  drifted  to  the  far  Western  SUtes  from  other  areas. 
and  this  can  be  achieved  in  part  by  the  completion  of  Irrigation 
projects  to  utilize  the  water  resources  as  yet  unconserred  in  those 
States. 

For  a  full  decade  now  the  drought  has  continued.  While  the 
area  mo.st  critically  affected  has  shifted  from  year  to  year,  the  gen- 
eral focus  has  been  on  the  Great  Plains  area.  In  1934  and  again 
in  1936  severe  drought  was  general  In  the  West.  While  each  new 
sen.stm  hH.s  brought  renewed  hopes  for  general  relief,  the  last  4 
months  of  1939  were  drier  over  wider  regions  than  any  others  in  the 
decade.  There  are  several  reasons  to  fear  that  the  worst  has  not  as 
yet  been  expnrlenced.  Depletion  of  underground  water  and  soli 
moisture  has  been  so  great  that  even  normal  rainfall  in  1  or  2  years 
may  not  bring  full  relief. 

That  the  migration  westward  of  homeless  people  is  keyed  largely 
to  the  drought,  although  not  all  the  migrants  are  from  critical 
drought  areas,  has  been  widely  assumed.  The  migration  WM  re- 
duced in  1937  and  again  In  1938.  but  it  picked  up  sharply  and 
colncldentally  with  the  pinch  of  the  severe   1939  drought. 

Reliable  estimate.s  place  at  75,000  families  the  number  which  has 
left  the  Great  Plains  drought  area  alone  during  the  decade.  More 
may  have  to  go  unless  succored.  Reliable  information  Indicates 
that  during  the  10-year  period  110.000  families  migrated  to  Cali- 
fornia, 18.000  to  Washington.  18,000  to  Oregon,  and  7,000  to  Idaho. 
These  were  homeless  people.  Not  all.  however,  were  made  homeless 
by  drought.  Some  were  cut  loose  from  their  moorings  In  other 
areas  in  other  ways.  It  matters  little  to  the  victim  or  to  the  Nation, 
once  the  migrant  has  joined  the  hopeless  army,  what  forced  his 
enlistment. 

The  squads  from  this  army  which  have  been  able  to  relocate 
themi^^elves  make  up,  according  to  the  best  estimate,  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  total   number. 

For  the  most  part  the  migrants  are  worthy  people.  They  are 
victims  of  circumstances  beyond  Uielr  control  They  place  a  respon- 
RibiUty  upon  their  Government.  Tills  responsibility  largely  has 
been  m"t  so  far  by  expedient  and  temporary  measures. 

Both  in  the  critical  drought  area  In  the  Great  Plains  and  In  the 
far  Western  States  disproportionately  high  relief  expenditures  have 
resulted  As  you  suggest  In  your  letter,  the  time  probably  is  over- 
due when  we  look  to  such  corrective  work  as  can  be  undertaken. 

Last  year  a  start  along  this  line  was  authorized  with  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act  of  1940  of 
$5.000  000  to  develop  a  few  irricatlon  projects  in  the  Great  Plains 
and  other  arid  and  semlarid  regions  on  which  this  appropriated  and 
some  reliif  funds  might  be  us«»d.  Several  of  these  projects  are  now 
under  way  In  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  They 
must  of  necessity  born  of  the  meager  water  supplies  available  near 
usable  Innds  be  small,  and  they  mu.st  because  ol  relatively  high  per 
acre  cost  be  separated  from  the  usual  Federal  reclamation  projects, 
since  they  cannot  be  expected  to  return  directly  In  dollars  to  the 
Trca.'sury  the  full  amount  of  their  construction  costs.  In  savings 
In  future  relief  expenditures  and  in  the  prevention  of  human 
misery,   however,   they  will   make   up   the   deficit   uncounted    time.s. 

A  program  involving  approximately  $5,000,000  a  year  en  a  reim- 
bursable ba.^is  for  projects  of  this  type  and  relief  and  nonreimburs- 
able expenditures  of  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  a  year  seems  Indicated, 
I  am  furni.'^hing,  as  you  suggcstod.  an  outline  of  a  5-year  program 
profKJsed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  this  size,  which  could  be 
carried  forward  efficiently. 

Many  of  the  projects  proposed  are  far  removed  from  the  centers 
of  relief  load,  and  camp  housing  frequently  will  be  necessary.  This 
suggests  the  possibility  that  C.  C.  C.  camps  mright  advantageously 
be  ujsed  where  relief  laborers  are  deficient  In  number.  Such  con- 
struction provides  excellent  training  and  educational  advantages  for 
the  young  men  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Irrigation  can  and  must  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  plans  for  the  stabilization  of  the  Croat 
Plains. 

Now,  turning  to  the  other  phase  of  the  problem — that  of  provid- 
ing new  opportunities  for  the  migrants— the  new  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  West  provide  the  logical  answer.  Such  great  develop- 
ments BB  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  and  others  only  nmaller  in  size,  will 
offer  many  new  homes.  At  least  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  each  year 
for  several  years  to  come  could  well  be  tised  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation In  the  construction  of  projects  of  this  tjpe  which  are 
wholly  relmbtirsable. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Congress  at  Its  last  session  to  give 
the  penniless  but  worthy  drought  victims  an  equal  opportunity  to 
obtain  such  homesteads  on  irrigation  projects  as  might  be  made 
available  this  year.  The  operation  erf  another  statute  which  expire* 
In  February  1940.  however,  through  the  granting  of  a  90-day  pref- 
erence to  veterans,  has  made  the  new  statute  virtually  Inoperative. 
The  homesteads  were  taken  by  veterans.  Such  matters  as  these 
should  be  taken  care  of  In  order  to  Insure  the  mo6t  Beoslble  use  of 
the  liew  lands  to  the  greatest  public  good. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hakou)  L.  IcKxa, 
Mecretani  of  the  Interior. 
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amendment  a  landmark  in  the  relations  between  the  brokers  and 

ripfllers  of  the  countrv  and  the  Gnvprnment 


nlfled  enthusiasm  that  I  appear  l)efore  you  today.    I  do  not  ask 
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forcet 

PROJETT^  PROPOMKO  IN  :<KCRBTABT  ICKE9'  LITTKR 


rT0)«t 


Arifonn: 

Hnlhrook.... 

8t    Ji)hn   

HtlvprCraek. 


ToUL. 


Co\onAn: 
Silt... 


Manooa 

\  MTtuUt 


Prtcriptlon 


rh«vivlon  R«>vrvolr.  i 

Indian  Hill  Kraervolr 

K«M>rvoir 

Tributttries  uf  Colorado  River 


Total 

rr>kirailo-N«brask»: 
\Vrny „. 

LiRho 

Malad 

Norwood . 


VRTioUS. 


ToUI     _. 

Kanjiu:  Viiriuua 


'Mcin'nnn: 

Hij?  Ilorn-Turlock. 

i^mUe  Klat 

HaJ«-y     

M  tj.s.scLiheU 

Vmiuub 


Total     

Nrbmska.  Various. 


N«w  Mriiro:  Various. 


North  r»i»kot«' 
Ne&5ou  Vall*y. 


I.ivona  Flata.. 
Winona  Flats. 

ll»noook 

Various 


Ti>Ul. 


OrreoR 

V^le-BuUy  Creek. 

Canhy    

VarkHia 


ToUl. 


Ok  '.ahotna: 

i  iirt  Supply. 
\  arious 


KnlvT*  ITftrv»>T  Onp  RrvTroIr, 
irafwovomt-nt  cnxials. 

Jack<ioc  tJulrh  Ki'wrvoir  

TributarH<s  uf  Colorado  and  Ark- 
ansas Kivers. 


Wray  Rfservolr. 


(;icri-si) 


«.  000 

in.  (HB 
in.  fxw 

T.OOO 


33.000 


E.5tim8t*il 
onst.  non- 
relief  funds 


$100,000 
200.01)0 
3no.  000 
sou.  WW 


1.300.000 


5.700 

10.000 

.\ihjO 


IVvil  Treok  Urvrvotf 

Little    Tayi'tte    Lake    RescTVolr 

mlarttrnu-nt. 
Wftter  River  and  tributaries 


KatMas,  Arkansas,  aod  Cimarron 
Kiver  Basins. 


Tumpinx,  VcUowstoDP  Riwr 

...  do  

.   .  do 

TVailman's  Basin  Reservoir 

I  Pl>«r     trif'iit:uifs    of     Mi.«sr>iirl 

River  Bn<i    Yellowstone   River 

tiibutaries. 


NIohrora.  White,  and  Ro[iiiMioan 
Kiver  Bivsins.  and  iributiuifs  of 
l'!.-»ttf  Riv!T. 

Cimarron.  South  Canadian  and 
Colorado  basins. 


Pumping  plants,  catuls,  Missouri 
River. 

...  do  

...  do 


.  do    

(Jnnd.  Cannonhall,  Ile-irt.  and 
other  western  tributaries  of  Mis- 
souri Kiver. 


niilly  Creek  Reservoir 

Funipinit  or  'li  version     . 

RoKue  an<l  l>esrhiites  tributaries 
or  in  Labontun  Basin. 


Csnal  system   

Cathe  HH'l  Heaver  Creeks  or  Wa- 
shita Ki^er. 


Tot»l- 


South  Oakota- 

Mi.N.>:ouri  River. 
\'ariuus 


Total. 


Texas: 

Italmorhea 

Vurious 


TotaL. 


rtah: 

ilooseherry 

Kmery  County. 

.Newton   

^miliar  projects. 

Total 


Wyominr 

Kden 

Beckr  River 

Varioua 

Total 

Qrand  total 


Various  numpin?  developments 
Grand.    Uail.    and    White    River 
Uikiinf  or  Beaver  Cretk. 


Reservoir 

I  pix-r   Br»fos  and   I'pper   Colo- 
rado Basiiu  or  Palo  Duro. 


Reservoir,  canals,  diversion  tun- 
nel. 
Joes  Valley  Reservoir  and  Canal 

Newton  Reservoir.  

Colorado  and  Bonneville  Basins . . 


Eden  Rftservoir  r«con.-!t ruction, 
canals,  etc. 

Enlarve  Pleasant  Valley  Reser- 
voir and  Cinal. 

Oreen,  Platte,  or  Yellowstone 
Basins. 


20,700 
3.S00 

7.600 
7,300 

11.300 


400.000 

7iio.  nnn 
auo,  i.uj 


1.  ao*).  noo 

400.000 


2»>.2no 

25.  QUO 


I.ITO 

4.ti01 

I..SIO 

15.  <M0 

lU.OOO 


32.291 

'.T.OOO 


15,000 


200.01)0 
200.  OUO 

800.000 


1.200.000 
1,9UU.(XX) 


25.000 
at.i),  iim) 
la;,  OIK) 

l.OOO.CX) 
«V55.000 


ZOOO.O(W 

i.yoo.  oi-i 


1,000,000 


18,300 

0.000 
7,600 
7,500 
0,000 


500.000 

2.'>0.000 

2IK).  (100 
4.'<J.  (XtO 
GUO.OUU 


4S.  400   Z  000.  000 


33.000 
4.000 


$.W0.  000 

*I0,  ooo 


9.000 

600. OUO 

46.000 

1.  "WO.  000 

RiiOO 
6^000 

1,200.000 
4011,  OOO 

24.500 

LQoaooo 

iH.ono 

7.000 

1.  .ViO.  000 
500,  tW 

25.000 

Z  000.  000 

linoo 

25.000 

3.'!0.000 

1.600,000 

37.000 

2. 000. 000 

11,500 

39.000 
3.000 

600,000 

1.000.  noo 

200.  IM) 

■Juo,ou) 


57.300  !  2.000.000 


18,000 
20.000 

12,000 


48.000 


469.391 


600.000 
COO.  000 
800.0(11 


2.000.000 


Hioo,ooo 
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raojecTs  fNt>«B  prk^ixt  appropriation  !»s,ooo.ooo) 

Project 

Doscription 

Area 
(acres) 

Kstimnf-^d 
c.is;.  nnri- 
xAw\  funds 

I'nder  con.struction: 

Mcntsna     Huffalo 

Rapids  .Vo    2. 
North    hakiLi.    Ilu- 

f«>rilTrrnt'>n. 
^>uth  Dakota:  Rapid 

Pumping  plants  and  canals 

do 

Pactola  Reservoir .... 

0,800 
13.400 
12,000 

KW.OOO 

eaaooo 

OM,  000 

\  alley. 

Puhlotal      

35,200 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  25  (legislative  day  of  Tuculay.  January 

23),  1940 


ADDRESS   BY    HON.    FRANCIS   T.   MALONEY.    OF   CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Presitient.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  subject  Regulation  of  th?  Over-the-Counter  Security 
Markets,  which  I  delivered  at  a  meeting  jf  the  California 
Security  Dealers  Association,  the  Investment  Bankers  Associ- 
ation, and  the  National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  at 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  on  August  22.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Opportunities  to  make  an  address  which  is  neither  a  conRns- 
Blonal  dtbaie  nor  a  political  speech  are  fairly  rare  In  the  life  of  a 
St^nator.  I  am.  therefore,  particularly  pleased  to  take  advantage  cf 
the  opportunity  which  you  are  afTordlng  me  today  to  dlscu3s  a 
subject  which.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  completely 
nonpolltlcal.  I  refer  to  the  1938  amendment  to  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

As  you  all  know,  the  first  national  securities  dealers'  assoclat.on 
to  be  formed  under  that  amendment  has  Just  been  registered  by 
the  Sx-urltles  and  Exchange  Commission.  It.  therefore,  seems  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  that  I.  as  the  individual  who  must  accept 
resporxsibility  for  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  should  review 
before  an  audience  of  this  character  something  of  the  historical 
background  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Maloney  Act  and  the 
promise  which  It  holds  for  the  future.  It  is  not  my  purpose  and  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  discu=s  the  mechanics  or  the 
administration  of  the  act.  Tliose  are  matters  wlthm  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  which  I  know 
constitute  the  subject  matter  of  numerous  round-table  conferences 
between  the  representatives  of  the  securities  business  and  those  of 
the  Ciiramission.  It  Is  rather  my  Intention  to  take  advantage  of 
this  occasion,  so  soon  after  the  registration  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Securities  Dealers,  to  discuss  the  philosophy  underlying  the 
act  and  Its  connotations  for  the  future. 

I  have  said  that  this  subject  is  nonpolltlcal.  That  statement  Is 
true.  No  Individual  or  small  group  of  individuals  may  justly  claim 
the  complete  authorship  of  this  measure  It  represents  a  joint 
enterprise  and  a  protracted  effort  by  the  Government  and  the  In- 
vestment bankers  and  security  dealers  of  the  country  to  accomplish 
a  result  earnestly  sought  after  by  each.  The  statute  as  finally 
enacted,  while  perhaps  perfect  in  the  eyes  cf  no  one.  since  perfec- 
tion Is  at  best  rare,  undoubtedly  represents  a  far  greater  decree  of 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  parts  of  both  Government  and  business 
thnn  does  any  other  law  regulating  the  securities  business  whlrh 
has  ever  been  enacted.  That  such  is  the  ca.<^  is  the  result  of  the 
spirit  of  close  cooperation  and  of  compromise  which  characterized 
thj  repres:>ntatlves  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  CommLssion  and 
cf  the  securities  business  in  their  negotiations  and  in  their  appear- 
ances before  the  committees  of  Congress.  No  one  achieved  every- 
thing that  he  desired,  but  the  net  result  has  received  the  blessing 
of  all  parties  concerned.     This  fact  alone  would  make  the   1938 
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amendment  a  landmark  in  the  relations  between  the  brokers  and 
dealers  of  'he  country  and  the  Government. 

But  perhaps  of  even  greater  significance  Is  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  the  act  Itself.  For  this  le^tslatlon  represent."!  what  is  actu- 
ally a  two-way  street  in  the  field  of  cooperation  between  Oovern- 
ment  and  business  In  the  vast  and  highly  mmitird  business  in 
seciiritles  transacted  otherwise  than  on  exchanges,  this  act  Is  de- 
signed to  effec; u.Tt^-  a  .'iystem  of  regulation  the  need  for  wh'.ch  is 
recognized  on  all  »)d»*e.  in  which  the  members  of  the  Industry  wtU 
themselves  exercise  as  large  a  meastire  cf  authority  as  their  natural 
gen.u.'i  will  permit. 

And  here  k'  me  say  that  no  one  is  more  familiar  than  I  with  the 
v.^ry  htph  quality  of  Intellipence  and  character  of  the  men  engaged 
In  your  business  My  n.Ttive  Stale  of  Connecticut  was  one  of  the 
early  cradles  of  banking  and  finance  in  this  country  The  flnesi 
tradition.^  of  public  responsibility  and  honor  are  deeply  embedded 
In  our  financial  community.  So  far  as  I  am  qttalifled  to  juclne, 
and  I  think  I  am  fairly  well  qualified,  what  I  pay  of  the  banki  rs 
and  securities  dealers  of  Coimccticut  Is  generally  true  throughfiut 
the  country  First  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  cf  the  House  of  Representatives  and  then 
R?  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  personally  a  very  Inrge 
cross  section  of  your  profession  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  to  dlscu-ss  with  them  the  legislative  problems  which  have  been 
our  common  concern.  Though,  unfortunately.  I  cannot  lay  claim 
to  the  same  intimate  acquaintanceships  and  years  of  experltnce 
li^  California  which  have  been  mine  In  New  England.  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  the  same  high  standards  of  flnancal  Integrity 
maintain  among  you  as  do  In  my  native  State  Furthermore,  the 
Importance  of  your  profe-^sion  In  all  parts  of  the  country  Is  un- 
questioned Without  it,  the  economy  of  this  country  could  never 
have  been  built  up  ns  it  lias  been 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  can  be  no  large  group  of  people 
engaged  in  any  indu-itry  or  enterprise  which  enjoys  potentialities 
for  profit  which  dcx-s  not  attract  the  careless  or  the  preedv  few  who 
bring  discredit  upon  the  entire  group  unless  prevented  by  regula- 
tion from  .«o  cloln?;  It  Is  with  this  problem  of  imposing  proper 
standards  of  bu.Mne.ss  conduct  upon  that  small  minority  who  are 
unable  to  function  properly  without  external  restraints  that  we 
have  all  been  wrestling  for  years.  The  machinery  of  your  busi- 
ness Is  delicate  It  can  be  dislocated  either  by  corruption  from 
Within  or  by  unwi.s?  and  burdensome  regulation  from  without. 
Our  task  Is  to  prevent  the  former  without  risk  of  the  latter.  The 
statute  we  are  discussing  today  provides  a  formula  deslcned  to 
accomplish  this  result.  This  formula  is  predicated  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  corruption  from  within,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be 
prevented  from  within,  and  that  external  restraints  should  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary  as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  self-restraint. 

It  was  the  ptirpose  of  Congress  to  provide  the  broadest  practi- 
cable opportunity  for  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  highly  technical  calling  to  be  employed  In  th^  elimi- 
nation of  undesirable  practices  and  In  the  promotion  of  truly  pro- 
fesisional  standards  of  character  and  competence.  Subject  only  to 
such  governmental  controls  as  are  believed  to  be  necessary  to  safe- 
guard minorities  and  Individuals  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
monopolistic  or  similar  abuses.  Congress  has  undertaken  to  provide 
a  mechanism  whereby  the  serurlties  business  of  the  country  may 
deal  with  all  problems  of  technical  regulation,  leaving  to  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commiss:on  what  it  Is  hoped  will  be  the 
residual  posiiion  ol  policing;  the  submurglnal  frinte  which  recog- 
nizes no  sanctions  save  those  of  the  criminal  law  and  of  dealing 
With  tha«*  problems  of  regulation  with  which  the  industry,  as 
organized  under  the  act.  find-^  Itself  unsulted  or  unable  to  deal 

That  this  legislation  will  be  administered  In  the  light  of  this 
congressional  Intention  seems  amply  clear  from  the  statements 
whUh  have  been  made  by  the  Commissioners  and  officials  of  the 
8.  E  C  These  gentlemen  have  stated  repeatedly  that  Insofar  as 
the  buslncs  can  and  will  take  the  initiative  under  the  act,  the 
Commi.ssion  will  be  more  than  happy  to  play  the  residual  role 
which  I  have  described.  Sight  must  not  be  lost,  however,  of  the 
fact  that  the  Commission,  under  the  various  acts  which  It  ad- 
ministers, is  charged  with  a  congressional  mandate  with  respect 
to  the  securities  markets  of  the  country.  This  mandate  must  be 
carried  out,  ai:d  It  Is  hoped  that  It  will  be.  so  far  as  possible,  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  bmkers  and  dealers  themselves.  The 
Commission,  however,  still  retains  Jurisdiction  to  supplement  such 
voluntary  action  by  direct  regulation  where  such  Is  found  to  be 
necessary  Thus  there  ha«  been  established  the  program  for  what 
I  think  has  quite  properly  been  called  truly  cocjperative  regula- 
tion. So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  a  pioneerlne:  effort  in  the  field  of 
cooperation  between  business  and  government,  though  a  natural 
development  of  the  program  for  the  regulation  of  exchanges  con- 
tained in  the  original  Sfcintici  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  One  of  the 
best  indications  of  the  probable  success  of  this  undertaking  seems 
to  me  to  be  lurni.shed  by  the  degree  of  cooperation  achieved  In  the 
production  of  the  leiiislation  cf  1938. 

Unfortunately,  your  business  has  been  passing  through  one  of 
these  quiet  periods  which  from  time  to  time  occur  In  our  economy. 
Tliere  are  many  indications.  I  am  happy  to  sr.v.  that  this  period 
of  dviUness  Is  drawing  to  a  close  In  my  own  industrial  State,  with 
the  conditions  of  which  I  am  most  familiar,  I  can  definitely  state 
that  businesis  Is  much  improved.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  a 
special  effort  is  required  in  times  such  as  these  to  bring  to  complete 
fruition  an  enterprise  of  the  magnitude  and  Importance  of  that 
which  Is  now  being  launched  within  your  business.  It  is  primarily 
for  the  purpo-se  of  urging  upon  you,  who  are  the  leaders  In  this 
great  enterprise,  the  exercise  of  an  intensified  energy  and  a  mag- 


nified enthusiasm  that  1  appear  before  you  today.  I  do  not  ask 
or  suggest  that  you  undertake  this  t-peclal  effort  becaus?  I  want 
some  special  credit  from  an  act  which  bears  my  name  I  can 
assure  3rovi  that  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  or  of  Bf)onscT8hlp  of 
that  act  except  sti  far  as  It  or  I  can  be  a  little  helpful  in  promoting 
your  great  buslne.v  and  through  It  the  general  buslnca*  welfare  of 
the  country.  There  exists  no  compensation  for  a  conscientious 
leeislatnr  other  than  such  satisfaction  as  may  result  from  witnessing 
betterment  of  the  conditions  under  which  men  must  live  and  work 
as  the  result  of  wise  legislation.  The  ultimate  sound  prosperity  of 
your  business  Is  as  close  to  my  heart  as  It  Is  to  yours  because.  Insofar 
as  you  profper  soundly,  an  Important  contribution  is  made  to  the 
entire  business  life  of  the  Nation. 

We  are  all  at  times  critical  of  government  nnd  of  legislative  policy. 
It  is  only  human  to  find  it  easier  to  condemn  than  to  construct. 
Most  cf  us.  however,  have  sufficient  experience  and  maturity  to 
realize  that  little  is  accomplished  by  purely  nepatlve  criticism:  snd 
in  this  realization  can  only  fairly  ask,  in  those  phases  of  our  lives 
w'lich  are  to  us  most  Important,  a  fair  opportunity  to  bend  our 
e'lergies  In  the  direction  of  constructive  effort.  In  your  buslnfss 
stich  an  opportunity  Is  afforded  ycu  In  the  1938  amendment  to  the 
Exchange  Act.  Here  Is  provided  your  chance  as  an  Industry  to 
take  the  Initiative  and  make  an  Important  and  permanent  contri- 
bution to  good  government  As  Americans  we  all  naturally  abhor 
regulation.  Both  you  nnd  I  would  like,  so  far  as  p«:>sslble,  to  live 
without  rules  of  conduct  being  Imposed  upon  us.  We  are,  however, 
old  enough  to  know  that,  in  a  civilization  as  complicated  as  ours,  it 
Is  essential  to  the  public  welfare  that  there  be  a  very  large  amount 
of  regulation.  When  traffic  lights  first  made  their  appearance 
among  us.  I  dare  say  wc  all  grumbled  about  what  today  we  recog- 
nize a.s  a  public  necessity.  We  all  cat:  multiply  this  simple  illustra- 
tion manyfcld.  However,  a  mere  recognition  of  the  need  does  not 
neccsi-arlly  make  the  process  of  regulation  more  palatable  We  all 
desire  to  ccnfine  It  to  Its  e.sesntlal  minimum.  Nevertheless,  we  all 
recognize  that  It  nuist  not  be  permitted  to  fall  below  that  minimum 
lest  th'^  healthy  flow  of  commerce  be  rendered  as  chaotic  as  undi- 
rected traffic  on  the  streets  of  a  great  city. 

The  form  of  regulation,  however,  may  well  be  as  Important  as  Its 
substance.  The  ri>:ulation  within  a  h  ghly  professionalized  bu'^incss 
such  as  yours  should  not  only  be  very  much  more  acceptable  but 
also  more  effective  than  the  Imposition  of  lecal  sanctions.  The 
very  form  of  rules  and  the  procedure  for  their  adoption  and  en- 
forcement with  an  a.ssoclation  organized  under  the  act  can  be 
Infinitely  more  simple,  exact,  comprehensive,  and  understandable 
than  those  of  a  puV:)!ic  administrative  body  required  to  act  under 
rigid  legal  formula.  Moreover,  while  It  is  passible  for  public  au- 
thority to  undertake  to  stamp  out  abuses  and  to  eradirate  demon- 
strated evils,  there  Is  little  of  an  Idealistic  nature  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  criminal  law  and  administrative  rtilc  making.  An 
Important  part  of  our  problem.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the  picnotlcn  of 
the  vitality  and  well-being  of  your  great  business  H  w  much 
more  competent  you  are  to  play  the  dominant  role  in  this  xinder- 
taking  than  can  be  any  gro\ip  of  public  officials,  no  m.atter  how 
wise  or  how  devoted.  That  the  ff)rward -looking  brokers  and  deal- 
ers throughout  the  country  are  well  aware  of  these  ccn-^iderations 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  challenge  has  been  a- cepted. 
A  national  securities  dealers'  association  has  been  formed  and  regis- 
tered with  the  Commission,  but  the  Important  work  lies  ahead  Let 
us  all  hope  that  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  has  brought  this 
a.'^soclatlon  Into  bring  wUi  carry  It  forward  to  a  future  of  accom- 
pll'^hmtnt  as  brilliant  a.s  lis-  opportunities  are  challeneing.  Is  It 
visionary  to  s\ju:pest  that  we  may  be  attending  the  preview  of  a 
drama  in  which  not  only  the  securities  business,  but  all  branches 
of  American  indu'-try.  may  some  day  play  a  part? 

As  I  have  already  indicated  It  is  almost  necessarily  the  ra-se  in  co- 
operative enterprise  that  no  one  Is  ab!e  to  effectuate  a!!  <  t  his  views. 
Difference:,  of  opinion  are,  rf  course.  Inevitable  when  engaged  in 
pioneering  Even  when  there  is  substantial  agrccmoni  as  to  obj-'C- 
tives.  rer.sonabie  and  hcne.-^t  men  can  differ  very  widely  en  questions 
of  method.  It  Is  therefore  not  surprising,  a-^  I  read  the  opinion  nf 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  grantint;  regi.stratlon  to 
the  National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  that  there  should 
be  a  few  reservations  in  the  mind  of  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  nnd  rules  of  the 
association  Experience  and  a  common  will  to  make  this  efff  rt 
a  success  should  in  due  time  correct  such  mistakes  as  may  be 
found  to  have  been  made.  In  any  event,  a  ver^-  substantial  begln- 
niiig  has  been  made,  and  I  find  it  a  s^jurce  of  graljficatif  n  that  it 
has  beeTi  found  possible  substantially  to  reconcll"  the  views  of  the 
many  elements  in  the  over-the-counter  securities  business  through- 
out the  country  and  to  coordinate  the  efforts,  not  only  of  the 
established  groups  within  the  business  such  as  the  Investment 
Bankers"  Conference,  the  Investment  Bankers"  A'^.'^ciatlon  the  Call- 
fomin  Security  Dealers'  Assficlatlon.  and  the  others,  but  also  of 
a  va«t  number  cf  Individual  houses   both  large  and  small 

The  prectije  lorin  of  the  organization  and  rules  of  the  new  a.ssc- 
clatlon  which  has  Just  become  registered  In  all  probability  are  not 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone  Many  of  us  had  hoped  and 
continue  to  hope  'hat  It  would  be  able  to  assume  aii  even  larger 
measure  of  responsibility  over  the  business  than  Is  provided  for  *n 
the  present  rulv-s.  Neverthr less,  the  program  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  essentially  evolutionary  and  a  long  step  forward  already 
hns  tern  taken.  Here.  In  a  most  Important  field,  active  cooperation 
between  government  and  business  Is  at  last  a  reality  In  what  has 
heretofore  been  a  heterogeneous  and  almost  entirely  unorganized 
group  of  firms  dealing  In  securities  over  the  counter,  there  has  come 
into  being  a  mechanism  whereby  the  Government,  through  the 
S.  E.  C,  and  the  brokers  and  dealers  throughout  the  counuy  can 
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combine  theJr  enn^Ms  for  the  protection  cf  the  public  and  cf  the 
•ecurUie*  business  agtttBaC  the  d<-predalicns  cf  the  few.  Clearly 
■uch  protection  is  the  Qrst  and  incs'.  important  element  In  securing 
th*  Cintldence  of  the  public,  without  which  there  can  never  be  a 
healthy  and  pro«iper(ju.s  securities  business  Now.  as  m  the  case  cf 
•  properly  oritanlzcd  and  administered  securities  exchange,  there  l.s  a 
medium  within  the  business  itself  through  which  the  Investing 
public  can  undertake  to  obUtin  redress  where  there  has  been  unfair 
dealing  and  preventive  men-sure*  to  eliminate  improper  practices 
without  being  forced  to  invoke  the  necessarily  somewhat  cumber- 
some proceaaes  cf  law  All  of  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  great  achieve- 
ment, not  m  the  field  of  politics  as  the  word  Is  often  uoed,  but  m 
that  cf  democratic  government. 

1  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  for  Inviting  me  to  meet  with 
you  and  to  speak  to  you  briefly  on  a  subject  of  such  imp>crtance  to 
you  and  to  all  cf  us.  The  future  of  ycur  bu.-li.ess  Is  in  your  hands. 
I  think  the  prospects  are  brightened  and  your  business  Immeasure- 
abiy  strengthened  because  you  now  are  members  of  a  partnership 
with  government.  This  partnerslup  is  in  a  sense  unique  in  the 
neld  ol  American  business.  It  after ds  brilliant  possibilities  in  the 
•chleVes^nt  of  which  ycur  fraieriiUy  .'Should  be  Immeasurably  as- 
gUted  becitise  there  has  been  made  available  to  it  the  talents  ex- 
perience, noble  purposes,  and  energy  of  that  skillful  body  of  men  in 
Washmglon  who  compose  the  Securities  and  Eiichange  Conimlsslon 
and  it.s  stafT.  Their  task  ^  at  lea^t  as  difficult  ns  yours,  and  believe 
me  when  I  tell  y-m  that  they  can  have  no  real  rtward  without  your 
euccesa  in  achieving  the  major  objectives.  Because  I  know  the  men 
of  that  Commission  and  because  1  am  well  aware  that  your  frater- 
nity U  composed  of  people  of  patriotism,  courage,  vision,  and  Arm 
faith  I  lock  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future  of  this  partner- 
ship which  has  t>e«-n  formed  between  government  and  business. 
Benefits  which  should  flow  to  the  public  from  such  an  alliance  are 
Incalculable  and  l.kew.se,  the  upward  and  forward  movement  cf 
your  buslncM  and  of  business  gencraliy  shotUd  be  deQnittly 
stimulated.  

Investigation  of  Life  Insurance 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  25  ilegislativc  day  of  Tuesday.  January 

23 1.  1940 


LETTER      FROM      THE     COMMISSIONER      OF     INSURANCE     OP 

COLORADO 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  most  excellent  and  timely  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Insurance  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Luke  J.  Kavanaugh,  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  investication  of  life  insurance  now  in 
progress  by  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee. 
This  good  letter  pointedly  states  the  attitude  of  many  of  the 
life-insurance  policyholders  of  my  State.  I  desire,  therefore, 
to  make  it  available  to  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  and  the  Congress. 

I  join  Mr.  Kavanaugh  in  favoring  any  fairly  conducted 
fact-finding  investigation  of  the  life-insurance  business 
vihich  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  basis  and 
groundwork  for  Federal  bureaucratic  supervision  and  control 
of  this  important  industry. 

^  During  recent  years  our  Government  has  taken  an  active 
Interest  in  providing  badly  needed  security  for  our  people 
with  Federal  and  private  funds.  This  burden  is  very  great, 
and  doubtless  will  require  much  planning  and  an  immense 

—    outlay  of  resources  before  it  can  be  made  fully  effective. 

In  the  circumstances  it  occurs  to  me  that  our  Government 
should  lend  every  possible  assistance  to  private  agencies  strug- 
gling to  pro\nde  security  for  our  citizens.  Should  the  life- 
insurance  companies  be  harassed  until  their  present  service 
Is  impaired,  the  policyholders  will  be  the  direct  losers  and  the 
whole  people  of  our  coimtry,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Will  be  the  indirect  Icsers. 

Dual  supervision  of  life  insurance  by  State  governments 
and  the  Federal  Government,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  dLs- 
astrous  to  the  life-insurance  companies.  Since  under  our 
system  of  government  there  is  no  escape  from  State  super- 
vision, we  should  be  content  not  to  force  the  confusion  which 


must  inevitably  follow  by  imposing  upon  this  necessary  and 
important  private  service  Federal  supervision.  Also  policy- 
holders positively  do  not  need  both  supervisions,  and  that 
means  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Government 
keep  out  of  this  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr.  Kavanaush's  good 
letter  m  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Colorado,  Insl-rance  Department. 

Denver,  January  5.  1940. 

Hon    Ed    C    Johnson. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D    C. 

My  Dear  Senator  I  was  greatly  dl.sappcinted  not  to  see  you  while 
you  were  in  Colorado  recentlj*.     However,  that  pleasure  must  wait. 

This  matter  of  the  T  N  E  C.  investigation  of  life  insurance 
sliotUd,  I  think,  be  scrutinized  closely. 

The  congressional  committee,  headed  by  Senator  O'Mahonet  as 
chairman,  and  Representative  Sumners  of  Texas  as  vice  chairman, 
is  trying  to  be  entirely  fair  and  to  keep  the  Inquiry  on  an  objective 
ba.sis      Bv;t  some  sinister  influence  seems  to  be  at  work 

The  result,  it  seen\s  to  me,  is  that  instead  of  a  hearing  it  has  all 
developed  Into  a  prosecution  in  which  no  defense  is  admissible. 
It  may  be  that  I  am  unduly  alarmed,  but  I  am  tired  of  this  ever- 
increasing  projection  of  Government  into  prl%-ate  business. 

After  ail,  there  must  be  something  good  about  an  Industry  that 
despiie  wars,  panics,  and  depressions  has  accumulated  assets  in 
excess  of  $25,000,000,000  Of  course  there  are  weaknesses  and  abuses 
to  t>e  remedied.  But  this  work  should  be  done  in  a  constructive 
way  and  by  the  States.  For  instance,  we  have  a  claims  depart- 
ment th.Tt  handles  in  excess  of  a  thousand  complaints  made  by  dis- 
iatisfled  pclicyholdcrs  every  year.  If  the  decision  in  these  matters. 
Instead  of  bting  made  by  the  commissioner  of  Colorado,  should  t>e 
dependent  upon  the  whims  of  some  department  In  Washington.  It 
Is  ea.sy   to  see  the   innumerable   delays  and  red   tape  that   would 

ensue 

One  of  the  principal  attacks  has  been  made  upon  the  agency 
system.  There  are  12.000  licensed  insurance  agents  in  Colorado, 
the  great  majority  being  honest.  Industrious  men  and  women. 
Should  they  all  be  annihilated? 

The  shining  argument  for  the  agency  system  is  wnr-rlsk  insur- 
ance, with  which  I  am  somewhat  familiar.  Of  approximately 
4.200.000  policies  in  effect  in  the  World  War  only  600.000  are  in 
rx-.stence  today  I  have  always  believed  that  this  unparalleled 
lapsatlon  was  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  a  Government  agency 
system.  After  ail.  the  insurance  agent  s  work  does  not  end  with 
the  sale  of  a  poilcv — it  Just  begins.  From  then  he  is  the  friend 
and  valued  in.surance  adviser  of  the  policyholder. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  hoard  to  the  effect  that  Federal 
regulation  may  be  superimposed  upon  the  present  supervision  of 
life  Insurance  companies  by  States,  that  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  mav  be  given  control  over  company  invest- 
ments, that  this  Commission,  or  some  other  Federal  agency,  will 
take  charge  of  elections  of  directors  cf  mutual  insurance  companies, 
and  that  a  limitation  may  be  placed  upon  the  size  of  companies. 

Senator  Burke,  of  Nebraska,  made  an  outstanding  speech  upon 
the  entire  matter  in  Omaha  recently.  Speaking  of  the  contem- 
plated plans,  he  said.  'If  any  or  all  of  the^e  proposals  are  made 
effective,  it  will  mean  that  new  Impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
movement  toward  socialization  of  business  and  Industry,  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  enrroach  further  upon  the  sovereignty 
cf  the  States,  that  the  burdens  and  problems  of  the  Instirance  com- 
panus  will  be  vastlv  increased,  that  a  Federal  bureaucracy  will 
create  new  maladjtistments  In  the  economic  structure  through  its 
attempts  to  apply  untried  social  and  economic  theories,  and  that 
citizens  in  their  rapacity  as  taxpayers  will  suffer  from  the  new 
costs  of  regulation  and  in  their  capacity  as  policyholders  will  feel 
the  adverse  effecUs  of  unwarranted  interference  with  private 
management." 

It  seems  to  me.  from  reading  as  much  of  the  record  as  has  been 
obtainable,  together  with  innumerable  articles  on  the  subject, 
conversations  with  witnesses,  etc..  that  the  departmental  repre- 
sentatives who  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  hearings  have  a 
strong  bias  against  big  bu-siness.  They  seem  to  believe  that  a 
conrrntratlon  of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  is  necessary 
to  break  up  a   concentration  of   p>ower   in   private   Industry. 

They  see  monopoly  in  every  large  aggregation  of  capital  and  are 
prone  to  overlook  such  benefits  as  are  derived  by  the  mxs.ses  cf 
our  population  from  the  great  institution  of  insurance.  This  all 
looks  to  me  more  like  a  Socialist  and  Fascist  state  tban'tt  does  like 
an  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

It  is  significant  that  thus  far  the  report  made  does  not  contain 
a  criticism  as  to  the  use  made  by  insurance  companies  of  their 
ftinds  Nothing  has  been  said  about  insolvent  companies,  which 
as  compared  to  th°  grand  total,  are  inslgniflcant.  Nor  has  this 
department  received  any  suggestions  as  to  betterment  of  Insurance 
as  a  result  of  the  extended  Inquiry. 

The  report  states  that  as  of  December  1.  1938.  the  49  largest  legal 

reserve  life  Insurance  companies  owned  11  percent  of  the  direct  and 

guaranteed  debt  of  the  United  States  Government.  9  9  percent  of  all 

State   city,  municipal,  and  pilltical  subdlvisional  debt.  22  9  percent 

1    ol  all  railroad  twnOs.  22  percent  of  the  entire  public  utility  debt. 
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15  percent  of  the  Industrial  debt.  11  percent  of  all  farm  mortgages, 
and  14  percent  of  all  city  mortgages. 

The  infpience  is  Intended  to  t>e  critical,  but  I  think  It  must  be 
admitted  that  these  fliiures  offer  Impressive  evidence  that  the  In- 
surance companies  have  played  a  tremendously  helpful  part  in  the 
financial  structure  of  the  country,  and  have  also  made  it  pos.sible 
for  our  governmental  bodies  to  operate  on  a  deficit  basis  without 
disaster. 

In  its  preliminary  report  the  committee  does  not  offer  a  remedy. 
However,  it  seems  obvious  that  in  the  final  npurt  some  sort  of  a 
plan  or  plans  will  be  presented  for  greater  governmental  control 
of  business  and  Industry 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  In.surance  situation  which  has 
net  been  emphasized  is  the  adverse  effect  of  present  Government 
policies  upon  the  companies  and  on  policyholders.  In  this  con- 
nection there  Is  possible  Federal  competition.  According  to  news- 
paper reports.  Senator  Wagnek.  who  has  a  proposed  bill  for  annuities, 
states  that  this  would  not  be  competition  with  ln.«urance  com- 
panies t)ecau5e  the  average  annuity  In  his  bill  would  not  exceed 
$100  per  m.  nth  Figures  show  the  average  annuity  today  payi 
between  $29  and  $30  per  month. 

This  letter  is  perhaps  entirely  t'X)  long:  but  this  is  a  vast  subject. 
and  one  in  which  I  have  taken  a  decided  stand  publicly  and  pri- 
vately agnlnst  Fedprnl  supervision  cf  msurance  Much  good  might 
have  resulted  from  this  Investigation.  My  opinion  Is  that  the  op- 
posite has  been  the  result.  Federal  regulation  would  place  a  new 
burden  on  Insurance  companies  They  already  pay  heavy  taxes, 
both  to  the  States  and  Federal  Government.  Any  further  extension 
of  Federal  atithority  would  mean  more  special  taxes.  Poll'  yholders 
wou:d  lose  more  than  they  could  possibly  gain  from  Federal 
supervision 

With  kindest  regards. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Lttke  J.  Kavanacgh, 
i  Covimissioner. 


Nonpartisanship  in   Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  25  (legislative  day  oj  Tuesday.  January 

23),  1940 

I  t 

ADDHESS  BY  HON    ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  CF  OHIO 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  TaftJ  at 
Milwauk'^e.  Wi.s..  on  January  19.  1940.  entitled  "Nonpaitisan- 
ship  in  Porcipn  and  Domestic  Policy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
prmted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Citizens  of  Wisconsin,  we  have  been  treated  recently.  In  the 
President's  Jackson  Day  .speech,  to  a  lecture  on  the  dangers  of  par- 
tisanship. We  can  all  agree  that  partisanship  i.s  a  bad  thing,  but 
particularly  In  a  Presidential  year  It  is  essential  that  wc  knjw  what 
we  mean  by  partis;inship.  It  is  defined  as  meaning  blind  adherence 
to  a  party  or  faction.  One  of  Its  most  obvious  manifestaiions  is  that 
of  attiibutmg  devious  and  wicked  motives  to  all  tho.'-e  who  disagree 
with  your  party  or  faction.  But  the  President  Implies  that  be- 
cause war  exists  In  EXirope,  any  criticism  cf  the  Executive  is  par- 
tisan, and  tries  to  tag  every  opponent  as  partisan,  even  If  his  only 
crime  consLsts  in  declining  to  attend  a  $100-u-plate  dinner  and 
listen  to  a  Democratic  Jackson  Day  speech. 

It  Is  certainly  not  partisan  to  differ  with  the  President's  policies 
on  grounds  of  principle,  or  to  criticize  ineffective  administration, 
even  if  that  administration  relates  to  foreign  affairs  The  very  es- 
sence of  dcniccracy  Is  the  right  to  discuss  political  questions  freely, 
and  criticize  in  proper  terms  the  powers  that  be. 

There  should  be  no  difference  because  a  war  exists  in  Europe. 
Ccrtauily  partisanship  should  not  enter  into  foreign  affairs  any 
more  than  It  should  enter  Into  domestic  affairs.  But  if  there  Is  a 
Iimdamcntal  difference  of  policy.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  publicly  dlscus-^ed.  and  I  do  not  believe  that  politics  in  the 
broader  sense  should  stop  at  the  water's  edge  Nothing  concerns 
the  pecple  of  this  country,  for  instance,  as  much  as  the  possibility 
of  becoming  involved  In  war.  If  the  President  piu-sues  a  policy 
likely  to  lead  us  into  war.  it  Is  the  duty  of  every  American  who 
disagrees  with  that  policy  to  say  so  frankly  and  In  as  loud  a  voice 
aa  possible.  But  the  discu-sslon  of  foreign  policy  should  certainly 
take  place  without  rancor  or  personal  recriminations.  In  that 
spirit  I  wish  to  disctiss  the  position  of  this  country  In  the  world 
today. 


I  Outside  of  North  and  South  America  today,  we  see  a  world  at 
war.  Implements  of  destruction  predominate  in  Europe  and  In 
Asia  Cities  and  helpless  civilians  are  boml)ed.  Ships  of  belliger- 
ents and  neutrals  alike  are  sent  to  the  bottom,  often  without  warn- 
ing, by  mines,  submarines,  and  bombs.  It  Is  inevitable  that  our 
people  are  intensely  Intere.sted  In  these  cont^-sts.  and  Intensely  In- 
terested In  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  thev  may  affect 
their  dally  lives  and  the  future  of  their  children.  There  Is  real 
danger  that  the  entire  clvillKitlcn  of  Europe,  built  up  through 
thousands  of  years,  with  Its  historical  landmarks  and  all   its  tre- 

I    mendous    humanitarian    accomplishments,    may    be    utterly    obllt- 

I    era ted 

At  the  special  session  of  Congre.«s.  we  considered  only  qtiestions 
of  foreign  policy.  According  to  the  pectUlar  rtiles  of  "the  Senate, 
debate  wa.s  prolonged  for  6  weeks  on  the  amendments  to  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  althout;h  everything  that  could  be  said  was  probably 
said  in  the  first  2  weeks.  But  the  delay  served  one  great  purpose — 
It  encouraged  and  develcped  an  intense  debate  throughout  the 
Nation  on  the  question  of  American  p)olicy  abroad.  Serious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  developed  as  to  the  proper  course  which  might 
tend  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  ttie  European  war  Hardly 
two  Senators  took  exactly  the  same  viewpoint  on  all  the  amend- 
ment* But  before  the  session  ended,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
American  people,  above  everything,  were  deU-nnined  to  keep  out 
of  war.  and  differed  only  as  to  the  best  methods.  There  was  a 
serious  differtnco  on  the  que.silon  whether  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  would  involve  us  in  war,  but  a  fairly  general  agreement  in 
favor  of  the  cash-and-carry  principle  On  the  whole.  I  think  the 
decision  made  has  lx>en  Justified  No  American  ships  have  been 
sunk,  and  no  incidents  have  arisen  likely  to  lead  toward  war. 
whereas  ether  neutral  nations  have  lost  their  ships  There  seem.s 
to  be  no  Immediate  threat  of  our  becoming  involved 

It  is  not  unfair  to  point  out  that  public  opinion  in  behalf  of 
peace  seems  to  have  changed  the  President's  own  attitude  toward 
involvement  in  Europe.  On  November  16,  1937,  in  Chicago,  he 
declared  his  belief  that  we  should  "quarantine"  the  aggressor  na- 
tions In  hl6  message  to  Congress  on  January  4,  1939.  he  saldi 
"Tlie  defense  of  religion,  of  democracy,  and  of  pood  faith  among 
nations  is  all  the  same  fight  To  save  one  we  must  now  make  up 
our  minds  to  save  all  •  •  •  We  have  learned  that  God-fear- 
ing democracies  of  the  world  which  observe  the  sanctity  of  treaties 
and  good  faith  In  their  dealings  with  other  nations  cannot  safely 
be  indifferent  to  International  lawlessness  anywhere  They  can- 
not forever  let  pa^s,  without  effective  protest,  acts  of  nggrersion 
against  sister  nBtlon.s.  •  •  •  The  mere  fact  we  rightly  decline 
to  Intervene  with  arms  to  prevent  acts  of  aggression  does  not  mean 
that  we  mu.«t  act  as  If  there  were  no  aggression  at  all.  •  •  • 
Tliere  ore  many  methods  short  of  war.  but  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fective than  mere  words,  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  govern- 
ments the  appregato  sentiments  of  our  own  people  "  It  Is  some- 
what difficult  to  see  hnw  we  can  defend  rellglrn,  democracy,  and 
good  faith  in  other  nations  by  any  policy  of  mere  defense  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  f^ee  how  we  can  protest  against 
international  lawlessness  effectively  by  mere  defense  of  the  United 
States.  The  Pre'ident  can  only  have  intended  to  propose  that  this 
country  employ  economic  sanctions  or  embargoes  against  a  nation 
that  It  does  not  like,  while  at  the  same  time  assisting  those  that  It 
does  like  by  loans  and  other  material  assi.«tance. 

The  President  has  done  nothing  up  to  this  time  to  return  to  his 
earlier  policy,  but  it  Is  somewhat  disturbing  that  In  his  address  to 
Congress  on  January  3  of  thie  year,  he  said  nothing  with  regard 
to  maintaining  neutrality,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  was 
opposed  only  to  becoming  involved  In  mllltarj-  participation  in  the 
war.  He  implies  that  we  still  have  some  duty  to  Interfere  abroad 
when  he  says:  "Of  course  the  peoples  of  other  nations  have  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government.  But  we  In  thia 
Nation  still  believe  that  such  choice  should  be  predUat^l  on  cer- 
tain freedoms  which  we  think  are  res^ntial  everywhere  We  know 
that  we  ourselves  will  never  be  wholly  safe  at  home  unless  other 
governrr«ents  recognize  such  freedoms."  This  language  Keems  to 
Imply  a  right  and  duty  to  Interfere  in  foreign  wars  because  of  the 
character  of  government  adopted  by  some  of  the  belligerents. 

I  do  not  feel,  therefore,  that  the  President  hae  wholeheartedly 
accepted  the  declared  view  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  we 
must  stay  out  of  war  except  In  defense  of  our  own  land.  It  is 
rlf  ht,  therefore  to  discu.ss  the  reasons  which  He  behind  our  present 
determination  to  stay  at  peace  I  believe  those  reasons  are  not 
based  on  sentiment  or  on  any  ostrich  Isolationism.  They  are  based 
on  precedent  and  sound  logic. 

War  is  so  horrible  today  that  the  reasons  against  It.  unless  forced 
by  direct  national  Interest,  are  obvious  to  all.  The  glamour  and 
romance  of  an  earlier  day,  always  largely  imaginary,  have  btjen  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  modem  methods  developed  in  the  World 
War  and  since.  No  man  wants  to  spend  months  or  years  himself 
in  the  trenches.  All  parents  dread  the  day  when  their  sons  might 
sail  away  to  war. 

But  it  Is  said  that  we  cannot  stay  out,  and  many  people  still  seem 
to  feel  that  because  we  chose  to  participate  in  the  World  War,  we 
must  inevitably  be  drawn  into  this  war.  Certainly  we  can  stay 
out  if  we  are  determined  and  remain  determined  to  do  so.  We 
have  stayed  out  of  many  European  wars.  If  we  admit  that  we  can- 
not stay  out,  we  will  be  perpetually  Involved  in  war,  for  Europe's 
quarrels  are  everlasting.  There  is  a  welter  of  races  there  so  con- 
fti.'ied  th^t  bcundarles  cannot  be  drawn  without  leaving  minorities 
which  are  a  perpetual  source  of  friction.  Nallonxil  animosities  are 
traditional  and  bitter.    Only  in  this  coiuitry  have  tliey  been  laid 
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aside,  and  b«»e  the  different  races  learned  to  live  together  In  peace. 
In  George  Wa.5hinj;tcns  Farewell  Address  therr«  Ls  one  statement 
which  Is  as  true  t<xiay  as  it  was  then.  He  said;  "Eurcpe  has  a  set 
of  primary  InU'rests  which  to  us  have  none  or  a  very  remote  rcla- 
^tlcn  Hence  she  rnu-t  be  engaged  In  frequent  controversies,  the 
caiMes  of  which  are  ess«<ntlally  foreign  to  our  concerns." 

It  u  diOlcuU  for  us  to  know  what  is  really  going  on  In  Europe. 
,or  the  reasons  which  underlie  the  declsicn.s  of  European  govern- 
dMiita.  I  have  little  .--ympathy  with  these  who  assume  to  Judge  all 
Stiropean  statesmen,  to  cr incize  so-called  power  politics  in  Europe, 
who  say  In  fact:  "A  plague  on  both  your  hou.ses."  There  is  Ju.st  as 
much  right  and  wrung  in  Europt-an  quarrels  as  in  any  other  quar- 
rels, but  it  Is  difficult  for  us  to  be  ctrtjln  which  nation  Is  right 
and  which  nation  is  wrong.  When  I  «*»e  the  freedom  of  independent 
nations  like  Chechoslovakia  and  Poland  destroyed,  my  sympathies 
•re  naturally  aroused  in  their  behalf  It  is  contrary  to  human 
nature  to  have  no  sympathies  between  contesting  European  nations. 
but  because  we  sympathize  with  one  sid*»  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  run  onto  the  field  and  try  to  play  quart^■rback. 

Of  course  we  can  stay  out  if  we  wish  to  do  so.  Holland  and 
Switzerland  stayed  out  of  the  World  War.  although  they  were  In 
the  very  mldht  of  It.  We  have  an  isolated  position,  and  it  is  stiU 
Isolated  in  spite  of  all  the  Improvtments  on  sea  and  in  the  air.  In 
fact,  developments  In  this  war  seem  to  show  that  effective  aerial 
attack  cannot  be  made  over  any  considerable  d'-^tance.  I  find  that 
many  people  Who  say  that  we  cannot  stay  out.  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  do  not  wish  to  stay  out.  Certainly  this  argument 
probents  no  reason  for  not  tiytng  to  stay  out. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  widely  argued  that  we  should  enter  the 
war  to  defend  democracies  agaln«t  dictatorships.  The  President's 
own  expressions  even  this  year  have  indicated  a  leaning  to  this 
belief.  No  cne  can  sympathize  more  than  I  do  with  the  success  of 
democratic  governments  agaln.st  dictatorships.  No  one  desires 
more  strongly  than  I  the  end  of  communism  and  nazi-ism.  but  I 
question  whether  war  is  the  effective  method  of  destroying  them. 
Our  experience  in  the  World  War  did  not  Indicate  that  we  could 
Interfere  in  European  quarrel.s  and  work  out  any  permanent  or 
satisfactory  solution.  The  World  War  did  not  even  .save  democracy. 
but  resulted  in  the  creation  of  more  dictatorships  than  the  world 
bad  seen  fur  many  years.  Nothuik;  Is  so  destructive  of  forms  of 
government,  particularly  forms  of  democratic  government,  as  war. 
We  may  go  in  to  s;ive  England  and  France  and  find  that  when 
the  war  ends  their  governnunts  are  Communist  or  Fascist. 

Our  going  to  war  would  be  more  Ukoly  to  destroy  American  de- 
mocracy tl^n  to  destroy  German  or  Russian  dictatorship.  There 
are  pending  in  Congress  measures  designed  to  have  the  Government 
take  over  all  businesis  and  property,  nx  prices  and  wages,  and  rtgu- 
Intf  every  detail  of  private  employment  and  commercial  life.  The 
Pres.dent  already  has  statutory  power  to  take  over  the  railroads 
and  manufacturing;  plants  in  ca^ie  of  war.  and  the  radios  and  public 
utilities  In  case  of  threatened  war.  I  have  little  dcubt  that  he 
would  exercise  mast  of  these  powers.  Mr  Edison,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  demands  that  additional  arbitrary  powers  be  granted 
at  once,  and  we  have  been  warned  by  Mr.  Johnaon.  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.  that  private  bu.'-lness  would  be  regulated  In  every 
detail  by  the  Government.  In  the  World  War  wc  granted  extensive 
powers,  but  actually  accomplished  results  largely  through  coopera- 
tion of  Industrv  The  so-called  mobilization  of  wealth,  however. 
carried  out  In  a'  New  Deal  spirit,  might  well  result  In  the  complete 
socialization  of  all  property,  and  I  dcubt  whether  we  would  ever 
see  again  real  operation  of  private  enterprise  or  real  local  self- 
government  in  the  United  States.  We  might  retain  the  forms  of 
democracy,  but  we  would  be  likely  to  find  oiuselves  with  an  abso- 
lutely arbltrarv  government  in  Washington,  and  a  plebl.sclte  every 
4  years  to  determine  who  should  control  It.  A  gc%'ernment  by 
plebiscite  will  not  long  remain  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

I  believe  we  will  do  the  cause  of  denvTcracy  much  more  good  If 
we  maintain  our  neutrality  and  show  that  a  great  nation  can  get 
through  a  crisis  of  this  kind  without  abandoning  democratic  prin- 
ciples. There  is  only  one  way  to  spread  democracy  throughout 
the  world — that  is  by  showing  the  people  that  under  democratic 
government  thoy  are  more  likely  to  have  peace  and  huppincss  than 
under  any  other  form.  Democracy  spread  through  the  world  In 
the  nineteenth  century  from  our  example,  and  it  can  do  so  again. 

The  third  argument  that  we  should  enter  the  war  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  if  France  and  England  are  defeated  we  will  bo  over- 
whelmed by  Germany  and  Russia.  This  view  Is  widely  held,  and 
It  will  be  more  stnngly  held  if  England  and  France  should  appear 
to  be  losing  the  war.  It  ;^6eems  to  me  to  be  an  illusion.  Hitler  is 
most  unlikely  to  win.  whether  cr  not  he  can  be  defeated;  but  under 
any  circumstances  he  would  hardly  be  free  to  attack  the  United 
States  No  dictator  has  ever  dominated  Europe  for  long,  and  he 
Is  inevitably  Involved  in  countless  difficulties  on  that  continent. 
France  and  England  wc.n  the  World  War.  but  Germany  has  been 
a  thorn  In  their  side  for  20  years.  The  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  other  peoples  of  B^irope.  even  though  they  are  defeated,  is  one 
which  will  absorb  the  energy  of  any  victor  Furthermore,  no  one 
wins  a  modern  war  The  victor  Is  only  a  shade  less  exhausted  than 
the  vanquished.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Hitler  or  any 
other  European  dictator  should  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  most  power- 
ful nation  In  the  world  when  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by  such  a 
course.  I  can  see  no  reason  wby  he  should  not  rather  encoiirage 
trade  than  limit  It. 


But.  above  all.  the  best  military  authorities  tell  us  that  we  can 
defend  North  America  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  south  of  us  If  we 
maintain  an  adequtae  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  stronger  Navy  than  any  navy  or  combined  navies  that 
might  attack  us  is  well  within  our  power.  In  short,  the  horrors 
of  a  modern  war  are  so  great,  its  futility  is  so  evident.  Its  effect 
on  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  democratic  government  itself, 
so  destructive,  that  any  alternative  seems  to  be  preferable  except 
the  subjection  of  this  country  to  physical  attack  or  the  loss  of  its 
freedom 

The  people's  determination  to  stay  out  of  war  Is  so  strong  that 
I  have  little  fear  of  any  Involvement  before  the  election  of  1940. 
and  therefore  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  major  issue  of  foreign 
policy  in  that  election.  But  If  It  becomes  apparent  that  the 
President  has  reverted  to  his  former  views,  and  moves  to  involve 
us  In  any  European  quarrels,  and  if  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
Party  sympathizes  with  that  policy,  then  foreign  policy  will  be  an 
Issue  In  the  1940  election.  I  feel  confident  that  the  Republican 
Party  will  not  sympathize  with  any  drift  toward  war  and  that  the 
nominee  of  the  R?publlcan  Party.  If  elected,  will  keep  us  out  of 
war  during  the  next  4  years  If  It  Is  humanly  pcs.sible  to  do  so. 
The  Republican  Party  Is  a  peace  party;  the  Democratic  Party  may 
or  may  not  be  a  peace  party. 

Partisan  consideration  should  not  enter  Into  foreign  policy,  but 
neither  should  partisan  considerations  inter  Into  domestic  policy. 
There  is  too  much  Indication  In  the  Jack.scn  Day  speech  that  the 
President  regards  all  Republicans  as  necessarily  partisan.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  when  It  must  be  con.sid- 
ered  partisan  to  disagree  with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  partisan  to  advocate  a  return  to  sound  financial  pol- 
icies and  the  balancing  of  the  Budget,  for  which  every  past  Presi- 
dent. Republican  cr  Democrat,  has  felt  a  moral  responsibility, 
simply  becau&e  the  present  Government  has  tried  to  spend  itself 
Into  prosperity. 

It  Is  not  partisan  to  criticize  economic  planning,  and  the  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  simply 
because  the  present  government  has  chosen  to  depart  from  the 
American  system  which  brought  prosperity  to  this  country  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  Pres;dent  has  recommended  a  tremendous  Increase  In  appro- 
priations for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  Implies  that  any  opposition 
to  those  recommendations  ts  necessarily  partl.san.  But  certainly 
It  Is  not  partisan  to  demand  that  these  appropriations,  like  every 
other,  be  submitted  to  the  most  critical  examination  with  regard 
to  their  real  necessity  We  are  all  for  adequate  defense,  no  one 
more  ?o  than  the  Republican  Members  of  Concre.ss.  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  appropriation  for  Army  and  Navy  was  only 
»520.0OO.0OO  In  1934,  whereas  this  year  we  will  spend  81.300.000.000 — 
more  than  has  ever  been  spent  before  In  peacetime  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Now  we  are  asked  to  appropriate  $1,775.- 
000  000  for  1941.  or  more  than  three  times  what  was  thought  nec- 
essary 5  years  ago.  No  doubt  there  are  d'-Qclcncles  in  some 
branches  of  the  service  which  should  be  strengthened.  On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  some  branches  are  obsolete  and  could  be  cut 
down. 

It  is  not  partisan  when  we  are  asked  for  defense  appropriations 
to  Inquire  Just  what  It  Is  we  are  defending.  Do  we  wish  a  navy 
large  enough  to  defend  all  of  South  Amerlcr.?  Is  the  lnrrea.se 
being  proposed  in  order  to  carry  out  the  ridiculous  and  dan:jerous 
policy  recently  adopted  by  the  Government  of  trying  to  exclude 
the  warships  of  all  belligerent  nations  from  a  zone  300  miles  off 
cur  coasts.' 

We  were  told  In  1938  and  1939  that  the  Increased  Army  and 
Navy  then  provided  were  adequate  for  defense,  and  I  have  not  yet 
seen  anything  which  has  changed  the  situation  materially  since 
then.  Foreign  navies  are  likely  to  be  smaller  rather  than  larger' 
at  the  end  of  the  present  war  Developments  of  naval  and  avia- 
tion technique  may  make  obsolete  many  of  our  present  plans. 
Certainly  we  would  like  to  be  certain  that  we  are  not  preparing 
a  navy  for  use  In  EJurci>ean  waters. 

The  very  appeal  for  nonpartlsanship  In  the  Jackson  Day  speech 
was  Itself  partL-^an.  for  It  attempts  to  put  the  Republicans  In  the 
position  of  being  partisans  whenever  they  criticize  the  admln- 
Irtration's  policies.  The  speech  Itself  was  a  partisan  speech.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  manifestations  of  partisanship  Is  to  attribute 
evil  motives  to  your  enemies.  The  Jackson  Day  speech  Implies  that 
all  those  who  preceded  the  New  Deal  were  selfish  and  greedy;  that 
they  made  the  farmer  an  economic  outcast;  that  the  most  honored 
element  In  America  under  their  administration  was  made  up  of 
gamblers  and  speculators.  No  cne  that  I  know  of  before  has  ques- 
tioned the  sincerity  of  the  men  cf  both  parties  who  have  governed 
this  country  in  the  Interest  of  labor  and  farmer  and  Investor 
alike. 

Forgetting  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  conservation  of  natxiral 
resources  from  the  days  cf  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Jackson  Day 
speech  Is  partisan  becatise  It  Implies  that  we  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  conserve  the  natural  resotirces  of  our  soil,  oxxi  rivers,  and 
our  trees. 

Nothing  is  much  more  partisan  than  to  paint  a  picture  of  yo\jr- 
self  and  eliminate  all  of  the  imperfections.  The  Jackson  Day  speech 
claims  that  the  New  Deal  has  kept  millions  of  people  out  of  the 
breadlines,  but  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  9,000,000  people 


•re  still  out  of  work  and  dependent  on  Government  bountv  It 
refers  to  prosperity  without  m.entioning  the  fact  tliat  our  national 
income  Is  $68.000.000  000.  whereas  for  5  years  under  Republican 
administration  It  averBg.-d  $30.000  000.000.  and  there  were  10.000.000 
fewer  people  among  whom  to  divide  it.  Certainly  it  would  be 
slightly  lest  parti.«;an  to  paint  present  conditions  asAhey  are. 

It  hardly  lies  in  the  mouth  of  any  New  Dealer  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  partisanship  There  has  never  been  such  a  partisan  admln- 
Itl ration  as  the  present  cne.  True  It  has  not  been  a  Democratic 
partisan  administration.  In  fact,  it  has  entirely  disiegarded  the 
Democratic  Party  But  New  Deal  partisanship  is  more  partisan  than 
Democratic  or  Republican  partlsansliip  has  ever  been  before. 

Even  before  the  President  took  office  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  "smear  Hoover  '  campaign  wa.s  cne  of  the  ablest  partisan  pub- 
licity stunts  whidi  this  country  has  ever  seen.  Tlie  refusiil  of  the 
President  to  cooperate  before  he  took  oQce  on  March  4.  1933,  suc- 
ceeded 111  reducing  the  coun'ry's  economic  condition  to  a  low  point 
on  that  date,  which  has  served  us  the  basis  of  a  partisan  argument 
In  every  New  Deal  speech 

From  the  beginning,  the  policy  of  appointments  to  public  office 
has  been  compl.telv  partisan  Under  Hoover  more  than  80  percent 
of  Federal  employte.s  were  under  civil  service  By  1D36  4  years  later, 
it  had  dropped  to  GO  5  percent.  It  Is  said  that  this  was  necessary 
because  of  the  emergency,  but  even  in  the  World  War  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  when  office  forces  were  developed  overnight,  there  was 
no  decrease  in  civil-servicj  percentage.  Today  the  percentage  is 
Increased  again  to  67.6  percent,  but  some  of  this  increase  was 
obtained  by  taklnc;  the  employees  appointed  under  the  Democratic 
patronage  system  and  giving  them  a  civll-servlce  status,  often  with- 
out competitive  examination  It  is  certainly  partisan  to  u.se  the 
civil-servlce  system  to  make  political  appointments  permanent. 

Could  there  be  anything  more  partisan  than  the  treatment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States?  In  the  past  Republican 
Presidents  have  appointed  Democrats  to  office;  Democrats  have  ap- 
pointed Republicans;  but  appointments  under  this  administration 
have  been  dictated  solely  by  a  desire  that  the  views  of  the  appointee 
on  constitutional  law  go  along  with  those  of  the  President  Five 
New  IDealers  have  been  chosen. 

E^•ery  weapon  of  partisanship  was  used  to  drum  Into  line  those 
Senators  who  opposed  the  effort  to  destroy  the  Independence  of  the 
Supreme  Court  E%ery  weapon  of  partisanship  was  used  to  purge 
the  Democratic  Senators  who  opposed  the  New  Deal  policies.  E\'ery 
cnce  In  a  while  the  President  boasts  of  his  nonpartlsanship  In 
appointments,  but  every  boast  Is  bnsed  on  the  disregard  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  by  the  appomtment  of  a  Republican  or  a  Socialist  who 
is  a  member  of  the  New  Deal  party. 

It  is  cortnlnlv  partisan  to  array  cla.ss  against  class,  and  make 
political  capital  out  of  an  appeal  to  class  feeling  At  the  very  time 
that  the  President  was  proclaiming  his  nonparti.sanshlp.  and  criti- 
cising three  Republican  leaders  because  they  would  not  listen  to 
this  self-praise.  Robert  Jaclcscn.  whom  he  has  appointed  Attorney 
General,  was  saying  In  Cleveland:  "We  are  holding  lines  for  democ- 
racy today  as  truly  as  Jackson  held  them  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago."  In  other  words,  his  opponents  are  all  trying  to  destroy 
democracy.  He  said  of  them:  "They  have  the  artillery  of  the  prers. 
the  machine-guns  of  the  big  Interests,  and  the  best  commissary 
that  money  will  buy.  •  •  •  They  fight  from  training  and 
Interest     •     •     •." 

The  essence  of  partisanship  Is  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  good 
faith  and  the  honesty  of  our  opponents.  It  Is  not  partisan  neccs- 
sarlly  for  the  New  Deal  to  be  opposed  to  the  system  of  individual 
Initiative  and  private  enterprise,  and  determined  that  buslnes.s  and 
commerce  and  agriculture  must  be  regulated  by  Government  bu- 
reaus: their  partisanship  consists  In  their  attributing  to  every  man 
who  believes  In  the  American  system  some  selfish  motive  or  class 
Interest. 

The  Jackson  Day  appeal  for  ncnpartisanshlp  Is  Insincere  because 
it  Is  made  for  partisan  purposes  by  a  partisan  administration. 
Largely  becau.se  of  partisanship  in  the  Supreme  Court  fight,  because 
cf  partisanship  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Boards  support  of 
one  faction  of  labor  against  another,  In  its  partisan  use  of  public 
money  to  maintain  Its  power,  the  huge  Roosevelt  majority  cf  193G 
melted  away  by  1938  In  that  year  there  were  more  votes  cast  for 
Republican  Congressmen  than  for  Democratic  Congressmen.  In 
that  year,  based  on  the  Congressional  votes,  the  people  would  have 
elected  a  Republican  President  as  they  will  do  this  year.  Largely 
because  of  the  partisan  policies  of  the  New  Deal  administration,  the 
Republican  majorities  in  Slates  which  had  elections  in  1939  were 
In  all  but  one  ca.se  larger  than  they  were  In  1938.  Some  Republican 
leaders  may  express  doubt  as  to  the  national  result,  but  I  have  yet 
to  s?e  a  Republican  leader  In  any  normal  Republican  State  who  1« 
not  confident  of  Republican  success  In  his  own  State  in  1940. 

Tlie  Republican  leaders  can  well  accept  the  cluallenge  to  non- 
partisanship.  Tho  arguments  which  they  have  to  present  are  argu- 
ments which  can  stand  on  their  own  merits.  They  need  no  person- 
alities or  false  logic.  The  more  the  people  discuss  the  issues  of  the 
campaign,  the  more  certain  they  are  to  support  the  Republican 
nominee. 

Let  us  present  our  arguments  In  no  partisan  vein.  The  motives 
of  our  opponents  are  inunaterlal.  The  policies  of  our  party  are 
policies  based  on  the  very  principles  on  wlilch  this  Nation  has  been 
built:  Sincere  neutrality  In  European  affairs;  limited  Government 
expenditures  and  the  end  of  Government  deficits:  the  encourage- 
ment and  growth  of  private  enterprise,  which  has  Increaaed  employ- 


ment In  the  past,  and  can  alone  restore  employment  and  prosperity 
in  the  future.  We  have  only  to  promote  a  discussion  of  the  issues 
before  the  country  on  the  ba.sls  of  logic  and  sound  reason  and 
American  precedent.  The  Republican  Party  will  return  to  power  In 
1941.  not  because  it  has  any  pocullaj-  party  strength  or  weapons  of 
partisanship,  but  because  "it  represents  today  the  faith  and  the 
Ideals  of  miUious  of  Americans. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Senator  Borah 
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HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 
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IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  25  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January 

23),  1940 


EDITO.UAL   FROM  THE  STATE.   OF  COLUMBI.\.   8.  C. 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Our  Tallest 
Watcliman."  published  in  the  State,  of  Columbia.  S.  C.  in 
its  issue  of  Monday,  January  22.  1940.  Tho  editorial  pays 
deserved  tribute  to  our  lamented  colleague  the  late  Senator 
Borah. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  State.  Columbia.  S.  C,  January  22.  1940] 

Om  TALXKST   WATCHMAN 

The  Senators  of  the  United  Suites  will  miss  the  Lion  of  Idaho, 
and  so  will  ihe  citizens  of  the  United  States  He  was.  perhaps,  our 
most  distinguished  Senator;  a  statement  that  is  not  based  on  the 
accidental  fact  that  he  was  dean  of  the  Senate  Long  service  does 
not  necessarily  result  In  fame  But  long  service  p!u.s  great  Intel- 
lectual ability,  plus  high  character,  plus  devotion  to  country  and  to 
the  Job  he  held,  plus  remarkable  oratorical  ability,  does  necessarily 
and  ju-^tly  result  In  fame. 

William  E  Borah  was  a  "natural"  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  sometimes  is  described  as  the  finest  deliberative  and  debating 
organization  in  all  government.  H»,'  liked  dellb«'railon;  he  loved 
debate.  In  hi*  capacity  lor  deliberation  he  had  few  equals  in  the 
United  States  Government;  In  his  skill  as  a  debater  he  had  no 
superiors. 

People  often  have  wondered  about  Borah.  Why  was  he  never 
nominated  for  higher  office?  In  part,  the  answer  is  this:  He  never 
was  and  never  could  be  a  political  regular.  In  thi.s  he  and  Senator 
NoRRis  resemble  one  another,  Borah  was  too  much  the  scholar, 
too  much  the  philosopher  to  believe  that  right  is  to  be  found  ex- 
clusively on  one  side.  He  called  himself  a  Republican,  but  the 
organization  Republicans  never  could  claim  him  for  their  own. 
They  knew  that  he  would  Join  the  Democrats  In  any  Gght  If  he 
thought  the  Democrats  nearer  the  right.  They  also  knew  that  he 
had  no  sympathy  for  old  guard   Republicanism 

Intellect,  character,  personality,  and  education  all  made  Borah 
an  Independent  liberal  He  could  not  have  been  anything  else 
Tlierefore.  he  never  was  even  close  to  a  Republican  presidential 
nomination;  and  the  I>>mocrats.  of  course,  would  not  consider  a 
nominal  Republican  even  though  he  was.  frequently,  a  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  program.  Political  organizations  do  not 
often  nominate  men  who.  InttLitlvely  and  intellectually,  dislike 
party  discipline. 

But  such  men  are  needed  In  this  country  and  In  this  country's 
Senate.  Tliey  are.  when  sincere,  admirable  and  useful,  even  though 
they  are  not  politically  constructive.  They  serve  as  the  public's 
watchmen  and  os,  the  public's  public  criers  Theirs  Is  a  noble 
function;  nobler,  if  Judged  by  ethical  and  Intellectual  standards 
only,  than  is  the  function  of  the  conformer.  though  he  also  Is 
needed  and  Is  useful. 

It  is  likely  that  Borah's  wide  knowledge  and  profound  compre- 
hension were  hindrances  to  his  jxJlltlcal  career — if  one  would  con- 
sider that  career  as  having  been  hindered.  He  knew  so  much  that 
he  knew  what  could  not  be  done.  He  knew,  or  he  seemed  to  know, 
that  no  swift  solutions  are  to  be  found  for  deep  social  and  economic 
problems.  But  he  did  strive  mightily  to  guide  social  and  economic 
trends.  His  faith  was  In  principles,  rather  than  In  details  or  In 
specific  acts.  His  passionate  devotion  was  for  American  democracy, 
which  he  defined  broadly  and  compassionately — but  not  Interna- 
tionally. Borah  was,  of  all  his  group,  the  most  splendid  Isolation- 
ist; for  Isolationism  could  not  be  attributed  to  stingy  nation- 
alism He  was  too  much  the  domestic  liberal,  too  much  the 
spender,  too  much  the  understander  of  the  BUfTerlngs  of  the  obscure, 
ever  to  be  cbArged  with  epeaUng  for  the  privileged  class. 
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Distinjjuished  Service  Award  of  1939 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW   HAMrSHIRE 

TN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THK  UXTTED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  25  dcgUlativc  day  of  Tuesday,  January 

23  I.  1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON    HAROLD  E    STASSEN  AND  PERRY  PIPKIN 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Prcsidrnt.  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  recently,  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  awarded 
lt.s  annual  distinguished  service  medal  to  Gov.  Harold  E. 
Staf-sen.  of  Mmnesota.  Governor  Stassen  was  chosen  for 
this  award  from  among  all  the  young  men  in  the  country 
because  of  the  distinguished  service  he  has  rendered  to  his 
Btafe.  and  therefore  to  the  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  was  organized  on  January  23. 
1920.  has  grow^n  from  225  local  organizations  in  1935  to  750 
this  year;  and  that  growth  was  achieved  without  the  aid  of 
any  paid  organizers.  This  organization  is  the  fastest  growing 
organization  in  the  United  States  today. 

Also  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that,  to  my  knowledge,  this 
is  the  only  youth  organization  that  determines  its  entire 
policies  and  furnishes  its  own  financing  with  no  direction  or 
guidance  from  older  people.  The  age  limits  of  21  to  35  are 
strictly  adhered  to. 

Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  now  organized  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii,  as  well  as  others  in  16  foreign  countries. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States,  joining  together  freely  in  the  true  democratic  spirit 
in  order  to  contribute  constructively  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  the  young  men  of  Europe,  who  are  forced 
to  march  in  line  to  be  trained  to  destroy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
of  Go\Trnor  Stasson,  in  accepting  this  honor,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Perry  Pipkin,  president  of  the  organization,  in  present- 
ing the  award,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ArorrSS      BY      rET?RY      PIPKIN.      PTlEsrDFNT.     TlXt     UNITED     STATES     JtTNIOR 

CHAMBER   or  COMMERCE 

Tonight  the  Nation  pays  tribute  to  Us  younger  business  and 
professional  men — from  coast  to  coast  in  evrry  city — af^sembled 
audiences  at  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  meetings,  and  individuals 
In  thousands  of  homes,  are  participating  by  radio  reception  in  this 
tribute. 

Diiring  the  p.ist  20  years  under  the  banner  of  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerre  there  ha*  grown  .i  vast  organization 
of  over  120.000  young  men  m  ;ill  48  States,  in  Alaska.  In  Hawaii — 
In  every  major  city  and  town  in  our  country,  earnest,  irrepressible, 
kindly,  generou."*  young  men  dedicated  to  the  civic  development, 
growths  and  progress  of  their  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  young  men  had  never  associated  them- 
nelve*  togetlier  as  young  men  except  in  limes  of  war.  January  22. 
1B20.  saw  the  tormatmn  of  an  organization  of  young  men  compose<l 
of  Jews.  Gentiles.  Catholics.  Protestants,  rich,  poor,  that  is  today 
the  United  Stales  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  giKid  which  Is  being  accomplished  tcxlay  through  the  volun- 
tary oiitJciatlon  together  of  young  men  Is  detinitely  proof  thai  young 
men — with  their  energy,  ideals,  enthusiasm,  and  visions  for  the 
future — prof>erly  organized,  can  accomplish  nruch. 

Each  year  in  the  month  of  Jaruary  the  United  States  Junior 
Ch.imber  of  Commerce,  m  cooperation  with  its  afllliated  local  or- 
ganizations, celebrates  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Week  and 
awards  distinguished  service  award  keys  to  the  outstanding  young 
businessman  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35  in  each  community  who 
has  contributed  most  to  the  civic  development,  growth,  and  prog- 
ress of  his  particular  city  during  the  previous  year. 

Tonight  in  manv  cities  in  our  country  young  men  whose  contri- 
butions locally  merit  r»HXi«nltion  during  1939  will  receive  distin- 
guished service  award  keys.  To  those  young  men  1  extend  congrat- 
ulations on  their  past  accompllshmenU.  and  urge  their  continued 
work  in  the  future,  realizing  that  we  never  attain  perfection. 

Young  m«  n  are  more  and  more  playing  an  Important  part  In  our 
national   affairs — in   business,    indtistry.   science,   and   government. 


The  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commprce  tonight  has  se- 
lected a  young  man  to  whom  it  will  give  its  national  distinguished- 
service  award  in  recognition  of  outstanding  constructive  accom- 
plishments. 

A  committee  of  prominent  Americans  serving  as  the  award  com- 
mittee includes:  Dr.  Rock  Sleyster,  president,  American  Medical 
Association;  Dr.  John  Steelman,  EHrector  of  Conciliation,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor;  Mr.  A.  N.  Marquis,  editor.  Who's  Who 
In  Am«"rlca;  Mr.  Durwood  Howes,  editor,  Amerlcn's  Young  Men:  Mr. 
Juhus  H.  Barnes,  of  New  York  City;  and  the  publisher  of  three  of 
our  most  prominent  magazines. 

The.se  men  have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  records  of 
surh  outstanding  young  men  of  1939  as  Phllo  T.  Farnsworth,  gcn- 
erallv  recognized  as  the  man  who  conceived  the  basic  principle  of 
television;  John  J.  Corson.  III.  Director.  Old  Age  Insurance  Bureau, 
Social  Security  Board.  Washington,  D.  C  ;  Joseph  Lablno,  WTlter  of 
Weekly  News  Analysis,  considered  probably  the  reading  public's 
greatest  single  source  of  world  news;  William  McChesney  Martin, 
president.  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  Henry  Bamfcrd  Parkes.  In- 
Btructor  In  history.  New  York  University,  also  author  of  Marxism 
and  Autopsy. 

Only  one.  however,  could  be  selected  from  this  imposing  group 
of  outstanding  young  men.  and  to  the  great  State  of  Minnesota  goes 
the  honor  and  distinction  of  having  this  young  man  as  one  of  its 
citizens. 

In  1938  he  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. He  is  the  youngest  Governor  of  any  State,  now  In  office; 
under  his  capable  leadership  great  progress  ha.s  been  made. 

Born  only  32  years  ago  on  a  Dakota  County  farm,  he  has  climbed 
rapidly  to  the  commanding  position  of  Chief  Executive  of  a  great 
State. 

In  1923  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  county  attorney  for 
Dakota  County  and  gained  recognition  through  his  succes.«!fully 
settling  a  large  strike,  avoiding  violence.  He  was  successful  In 
prosecuting  through  the  Supreme  Court  a  tax  case  that  might 
have  been  a  serious  tax  loss  to  the  State.  He  has  the  distinction 
of  having  received  the  largest  plurality  of  votes  ever  accorded  a 
candidate  for  Governor  In  Minnesota. 

And  so,  year  after  year,  young  men  are  piling  up  records  of 
achievement  which  serve   to  ln.splre  each  new  g<:>neratlon. 

Therefore,  to  you.  Governor  Stassen,  from  120  000  young  men 
In  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  present 
this  diamond-studded  key — emblematic  of  ycur  past  record — and 
we  hope,  by  calling  attention  to  that  record,  that  we  can  stimulate 
continued  accomplishments  from  our  Nation's  young  men. 

ADDRESS     BT     HON.     HAROLD     E      STASSEN.     GOVERNOR     OF     MINNESOTA.     IN 

RESPONSE 

President  Pipkin,  fellow  memliers  and  friends  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  deeply  appreciate  thLs  honor  that  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me.  In  accepting  it.  I  trust  you  will  permit 
me  to  do  so,  not  so  much  in  a  personal  sense,  but  rather,  as  an 
awnrd  to  the  young  men  of  Minnesota.  The  accomplishments  of 
1939  in  our  State,  which  gave  rise  to  this  award,  were  the  results 
of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  a  great  number  of  our  people. 

Young  men  were  In  the  front  rank  to  an  unusual  degree.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  toik  a  very  Important 
part.  Many  of  them  are  here  tonight.  Including  a  real  representa- 
tion of  my  home  Hook  Em  Cow  Chamber  of  South  St.  Paul,  but  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  young  men  were  not  alone.  They 
asked  and  received  advice,  counsel,  and  assistance  of  their  elders. 
Neither  should  we  overlook  the  helping  hand  and  Inspiration  of 
the  women  of  the  State.  The  leadership  which  It  has  been  my 
opportunity  and  responsibility  to  contribute  has  been  a  real 
privilege. 

The  fact  that  today  Is  the  anniversary  date  of  the  founding  of 
the  Junior  Chamtx?r  of  Commerce  lends  an  added  note  to  this 
occasion.  The  Junior  Chamber  has  made  a  very  slgnlflcant  contri- 
bution, not  only  during  1939.  but  throughout  the  years  of  Its  ex- 
istence. It  has  aided  very  definitely  In  turning  the  thoughts  of 
young  men  to  the  broader  considerations  of  community  and  pub- 
lic welfare  and  progress,  and  to  the  relationship  and  interdepend- 
ence of  their  own  cho«=en  field  to  the  entire  social  and  economic 
structure.  Further.  It  has  provided  organized  effort  In  support  of 
the  constructive  ideas  and  concepts  that  have  been  developed  by 
the  members. 

Liooking  ahead  there  is  an  opportunity  and  need  for  increased 
emphasis  on  these  activities.  How  vitally  important  It  Is  that  the 
young  men  of  this  Nation  think  through  the  problems  of  1940 
How  important  that  they  do  so.  not  from  the  narrow  basis  of  their 
own  occupation  but  on  the  broader  foundation  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  people.  How  Important  that  they  do  so.  not  from  a 
standpoint  of  1  year  but  with  a  vlw point  of  decades  ahead. 

We  must  think  through  the  basic  problems  of  the  relationship 
between  government  and  our  economic  system.  We  must  think 
through  the  problem  of  the  needs  of  our  p?ople  who  are  now  de- 
pendent on  public  assistance.  We  must  think  through  the  prob- 
lem of  the  financial  stability  of  our  Government.  We  must  think 
through  the  relationship  between  labor  and  capital  and  the  role 
that  government  should  play.  We  must  think  through  the  prob- 
lem of  the  balance  of  agricuiture  with  other  economic  groups.  We 
must  think  through  the  trends  toward  ever  greater  and  more  com- 
plex governmental  structures,  ever  stronger  centralized  powers, 
ever  heavier  taxation  and  debt  burdens  We  must  think  through 
the  mechanics  of  democracy  and  the  adjustment  of  it  to  the  mod- 


em means  of  communication  and  the  way  of  life  of  1940  We 
must  think  through  the  role  that  this  country  should  plan  In  Inter- 
national affairs  this  year  and  In  the  years  of  peace  and  reeon- 
Btruction  that  lie  somewhere  ahead,  we  fervently  hope  and  pray, 
not  too  far  distant. 

The  basic  policies  and  concepts  that  arise  from  such  an  ap- 
proach to  our  problems  must  be  frankly  interpreted  to  the  people 
of  every  walk  of  life  and  applied  to  the  detaUed  manifestations  of 
these  problems. 

We  In  Minnesota  have  approached  our  problems  on  the  basis  of 
the  concepts  we  have  formed.  Our  attitude  upon  these  principles 
is  to  subject  them  to  renewed  consideration  as  our  experiences  and 
studies  develop.  I  conunent  on  them  this  evening,  not  as  answers 
but  as  a  contribution  for  further  experimentation  and  consid- 
eration. 

First  and  foremost,  our  attitude  Is  one  of  a  fundamental  faith 
In  the  future  of  this  Nation  on  the  basis  of  an  economic  svstem  of 
Individual  initiative  and  free  enterprise  and  a  governmental  sys- 
tem of  a  democracy  based  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Individual 
citizen.  It  Ls  our  further  concept  that  the  answers  to  all  of  our 
problems  Is  not  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say.  "Let  the  Gov- 
ernment do  It." 

We  feel  that  the  role  of  government  should  be  that  of  aiding, 
but  not  of  substituting  for.  private  enterprise  and  the  Judgment 
and  decisions  of  Its  Individual  citizens.  In  keeping  with  this  con- 
cept, we  enacted  a  labor-relations  law  that  did  not  give  to  any 
governmental  agency  the  power  of  decision  over  any  of  the  l.s.sues 
that  arise  between  capital  and  labor.  Instead  we  provided  for  a 
waiting  or  coollng-off  period  l>efore  either  a  strike  or  lock-out 
could  l>e  instituted.  During  that  period  we  gave  to  a  State  labor 
conciliator  the  power  and  re.'ponslbllity  of  calling  conciliation  con- 
ferences of  the  representatives  of  both  sides  Under  this  law, 
during  the  single  year  1939  we  reduced  the  loss  arising  from  con- 
flicts between  capital  and  labor  in  Minnesota  to  less  tlian  one- 
seventh  of  its  preceding  average  annual  toll.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  law  we  have  not  had  a  single  major  strike  In  Minnesota 
Over  200  disputes.  Involving  over  20.000  employees,  have  been  settled 
peacefully  around  the  conciliation  table  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
dollar  of  wages  or  the  stoppage  of  a  single  industrial  machine 

It  is  our  concept  that  as  the  functions  of  government  become 
more  complex,  and  as  we  leach  the  point  where  government  com- 
mands $1  out  of  every  ^4  of  our  national  Income,  it  then  becomes 
increasingly  important  that  the  mechanics  of  government  be 
greatly  simplified,  ita  burden  reduced,  its  trend  toward  centralized 
power  reversed,  and  Its  financial  stability  Improved  In  keeping 
with  this  concept  of  government,  we  entered  into  a  sweeping  re- 
organization of  our  State  government,  consolidating  and  bringing 
together  many  different  biiards.  bureaus,  and  agencies,  e.'tablish- 
Ing  a  State  business  manager,  with  the  powers  that  the  name  Im- 
plies, relied  to  a  greater  d-'gree  on  local  government,  reduced  our 
current  expenditures,  brcuyht  our  budget  to  absolute  balance, 
and  reduced  our  indebtedness  by  $5,000,000. 

Another  principle  has  been  that  no  one  should  suffer  from  lack 
of  food  or  shelter  or  clothing  We  have  met  these  needs,  but  we 
have  also  contlnuou.sly  emphasized  that  the  real  answer  to  their 
needs  lies  In  the  encouraRement  of  private  enterprise  as  a  source  of 
more  Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  We  have  looked  upon  the  indu.s- 
trlal  development  of  the  results  of  research.  Invention,  and  dis- 
covery as  the  real  source  of  improved  economic  conditions  We 
have  sought  to  stimulate  courageous  capital  wiUing  to  venture 
into  new  fields. 

It  has  been  our  concept  that  there  is  a  great  need  of  the  em- 
phasis of  the  Interdependence  of  all  of  our  people  and  the  con- 
sideration by  every  group  of  the  manner  In  which  their  problems 
and  their  activities  affect  other  groiips  and  society  as  a  whole. 
We  hav?  emphasized  tolerance  and  understanding  between  our 
people  of  all  walks  of  life,  of  all  creeds,  and  of  all  nationality 
backgrounds  We  see  this  reflected  In  our  State  today  in  many 
respects  in  the  change  of  the  attitude  of  our  people  toward  tuch 
other. 

President  Pipkin.  In  this  award  you  have  highly  honored  our 
record  of  1939  in  Minnesota,  but  we  would  be  honored  to  an  even 
greater  degree  if  that  reccrd  serred  to  stimulate  the  young  men 
of  this  Nation  In  thinking  through  their  problems  and  served 
to  give  impetus  to  their  great  constructive  efforts  for  progress  in 
the  upbuUding  of  these  United  States. 


Taxation  of  Rural  Power  Lines — Arkansas  Light 

and  Power  Rates 


I       REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  23,  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  extreme  regret — 
In  fact,  it  is  with  alarm — tliat  I  notice  some  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  are  begiorung  a  program  that  is  calculated  to  crip- 


ple, if  not  destroy  rural  electrification,  by  placing  a  tax  upon 
niral  power  lines  that  have  been  built  with  funds  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  are  not  opjerated  for 

profit. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  to  note  that  this  program  is 
being  instituted  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  The  money  for 
these  lines  has  been  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
loaned  to  the  farmers  who  use  these  lines  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  money  they  pay  for  the  electricity  they  use.  This  tax 
is  unjust  and  unfair. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  might  Just  as  well  tax  the  public 
roads  of  that  State.  They  might  just  as  well  tax  the  streets 
of  every  city  or  town  in  Arkansas  or  the  schoolhouses  in  every 
county. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Where  did  the  gentleman  get  this  in- 
formation? 

Mr,  RANKIN.  I  saw  It  in  the  Commercial  Appeal,  and 
probably  several  other  papers. 

I  am  sure  t'.ie  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathings] 
does  not  approve  such  a  program,  for  there  Is  no  man  in  the 
House  who  has  worked  harder  to  try  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  rural  electrification  for  his  people  than  he  has. 

And  let  me  say  in  this  connection  that  this  program  of 
taxing  these  rural  power  lines,  which  is  evidently  inspired 
by  the  private  utilities,  was  started  in  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Before  I  realized  it  they  had  placed  three  taxes 
on  our  rural  electrification  projects — a  privilege  tax.  an  ad 
valorem  tax,  and  a  sales  tax  on  the  electricity.  They  were 
burdening  some  of  our  rural  electrification  associations  to 
death.  I  took  it  up  with  the  members  of  the  legislature  and 
we  got  all  three  of  these  taxes  removed.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  from  every  other  State, 
v/ho  agree  with  me  on  this  proposition,  will  take  the  same 
ccur.sc — get  the.se  taxes  removed  where  they  have  been  im- 
posed, and  prevent  their  imp>osition  in  those  States  where 
such  taxes  have  not  yet  been  levied. 

The  people  of  Arkansas  are  already  burdened  to  death 
with  overcharges  for  electric  lights  and  power  without  piling 
these  taxes  onto  the  backs  of  what  few  farmers  we  have 
been  able  to  reach  with  rural  electrification  in  that  State. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks  I  am  going  into  the  electric 
rates  in  Arkansas.  I  will  show  that  the  i>eople  of  tiiat  State 
were  overcharged  more  than  $5,680,000  for  electricity  in 
1938.  They  are  in  the  grip  of  the  Power  Trust  that  is  lit- 
erally wringing  the  economic  lifeblood  from  the  consumers 
of  electric  energy.  They  attempt  to  answer  this  argument 
with  the  appeal  that  they  pay  taxes.  I  will  explode  that 
argument  as  I  go  along,  and  show  that  this  is  a  scheme 
launched  throughout  the  whole  country  by  these  selfish. 
predatory  interests  to  try  to  destroy  the  public  power  sys- 
tems, including  rural  electrification,  in  order  tliat  they  may 
continue  to  suck  the  economic  lifeblood  from  the  ultimate 
consumers  of  electric  lights  and  power. 

When  a  man  has  worked  as  hard  as  I  have  to  secure  Justice 
for  the  electric  light  and  power  consumers  of  America,  and 
to  provide  rural  electrification  for  the  farmers  of  the  Nation, 
it  "bums  him  up"  to  see  public  officials  in  a  State  like  Arkansas 
or  Mississippi,  or  any  other  State,  attempt  to  tax  out  of 
existence  the  rural  electric  power  lines  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  made  jxjssible  as  a  result,  to  a  large  extent  at 
least,  of  my  efforts  here  in  the  House.  The  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy,  and  if  the  private  power  companies  can  have 
their  way,  these  public  power  lines  will  be  taxed  out  of 
existence. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  by  some  people  that  this  is  not  the 
business  of  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Mississippi.  But 
since  it  was  largely  through  my  efforts  that  the  fimds  were 
provided  for  building  these  rural  power  lines  in  Mississippi. 
Arkansas,  and  every  other  State,  I  refuse  to  sit  silently  by  and 
see  them  destroyed  or  ham.pered  without  a  protest. 

These  public  power  lines  that  are  owned  by  the  farmers,  or 
the  people  to  be  served,  and  are  not  operated  for  profit,  are 
public  highways.    Tliey  are  highways  of  energy  that  take 
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light  and  hope  and  comforts  and  conveniences  and  relief  from 
drudgery  to  the  people  to  be  served,  and,  as  I  said,  they  should 
not  be  taxed  any  more  than  should  the  public  streets  or  the 
public  highways. 

If  the  State  of  Arkansas  Is  going  to  tax  these  public  power 
Imes  that  are  owned  by  the  people  themselves,  then  they 
miKht  Just  as  well  put  a  tollgate  across  every  public  road  and 
every  public  street. 

These  State  ofBcials  had  better  be  trying  to  get  relief  for  the 
overburdened  power  ccn-sumcrs  of  Arkansas. 

From  a  standpoint  of  natural  resources,  the  State  of 
Arkan.sas  is  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice;  but  the  trouble 
Is  that  those  resources  are  not  being  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  Arkan.sa.s. 

That  is  especially  true  with  reference  to  her  electric-power 
resources.  Tlie  State  is  rich  in  water-power  resources,  and 
much  of  her  area  is  underlaid  with  the  finest  of  coal.  gas.  or 
oil — all  of  which  could  be  used  for  the  generation  of  cheap 
electric  power. 

Electricity  could  be  produced  by  Arkansas  water  power, 
Arkansas  gas.  oil.  or  coal  and  distributed  to  every  human  being 
m  the  State,  including  every  farm  home,  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yard- 
stick rates,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  a  reasonable  return  on 
legitimate  investments. 

But  instead  of  that,  these  resources  teem  to  be  gobbled  up. 
or  controlled  by  outside  influences  that  are  literally  wring- 
ing the  economic  lifeblood  from  the  people  of  that  State,  and 
impo.sing  exorbitant  rates  for  their  electric  enerp>'. 

Not  satisfied  with  that,  they  are  now  bringing  this  pres- 
siire  to  bear  on  the  State  offlcials  to  lev>'  a  tax  upon  th?se 
power  lines  that  are  not  being  operated  for  profit — and  that 
are  serving  the  already  overburdened  farmers  of  that 
State — in  order  to  try  to  destroy  these  publicly  owned  rural 
power  lines  or  prevent  the  further  spread  of  public  power 
which  wuuld  bnng  cheap  electric  rates  to  the  people  of  that 
great  State. 

The  records  .show  that  last  year  the  people  of  Arkan.sas 
were  overcharged  $5,681,000  for  electricity,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  or  $7,268,597.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 
1  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  Ontario  system  pays  no  taxes, 
but  the  record  also  shows  that  in  1  year  the  private  power 
companies  m  Arkansas  paid  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and 
free  services,  all  combined,  only  $1,113,298,  which  amount 
taken  from  the  $7,268,597  overcharges,  according  to  the 
Ontario  rates,  would  still  leave  a  net  overcharge  of  $6,155,299. 

The  record  also  shows  that  this  $1,113,298  in  taxes,  cash 
contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power 
companies  in  Arkan.sas.  was  on  a  grots  income  of  $10,213,799. 
and  amounted  to  only  10.9  percent  of  that  gross  income,  while 
the  public  power  systems  in  Arkan.sas  on  a  gi"0.ss  income  of 
$600,936  paid  in  taxes,  ca.sh  contributions,  and  free  services 
$231,736.  or  38.6  pt^rcent  of  their  gross  incomes. 

If  the  private  power  companies  in  Arkansas  had  paid  the 
same  percentage  of  their  gross  Incomes  in  taxes,  cash  con- 
tributions, and  free  services,  then  instead  of  paying  $1,113,298 
they  would  have  paid  $3,946,643. 

No  wonder  they  are  fighting  so  hard  to  keep  T.  V.  A.  power 
out  of  Arkansas,  and  to  have  these  publicly  owned  rural  lines 
tuxfd  out  of  existence. 

My  home  town  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  buys  its  power  wholesale  | 
from  the  T.  V.  A.    Last  year  it  paid  an  average  of  5  05  mills  I 
a  kilowatt-hour  for  it.  while  this  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
paid  on  an  average  of  only  2.4  miils  a  kilowatt -hour,  as  the 
record  shows. 

Tiipt^lo  distributed  i*s  power  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at 
the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  set  aside  the  necessary  amount 
to  meet  the  sinking  funds  and  interest  on  the  outstanding 
debt  against  its  d.stribution  system,  paid  all  its  overhead 
charges,  gave  the  city  $12,000  in  taxes,  paid  6  ptrccnt  on  the 
entire  investment  in  the  sy.stcm.  and  then  made  so  much 
money  that  it  had  to  reduce  rates  again. 

At  this  point  I  am  going  to  set  out  the  present  rates  In 
Tupelo  and  the  rates  charged  by  the  Arkansas  Power  ii  Li^ht 
Co..  so  that  ever>'one  who  reads  this  Record  can  draw  his  own 
conclusions. 


Remember,  now.  that  the  Arkansas  Power  L  Light  Co.  paid 
only  2.4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  wholesale  for  its  electricity 
laid  down  in  Arkansas,  while  the  city  of  Tupelo  paid  5.05 
mills  a  kilowatt-hour  laid  down  in  Tui>j1o. 
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Now.  here  Is  a  comparative  table  of  the  commercial  rates, 
showing  what  the  merchants,  professional  men.  hotel,  restau- 
rant, garage,  and  filling-station  cperators,  and  other  commer- 
cial consumers  have  to  pay: 
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They  will  also  come  bark  and  ray  that  T.  V.  A.  pays  no 
taxe.s.  That  is  not  true.  The  T.  V.  A.  not  only  pays  5  percent 
of  its  gross  income  to  the  States  in  which  the  dams  are  lo- 
cated, but  as  a  rule  the  municipalities  that  distribute  T.  V.  A. 
power  pay  in  lieu  of  taxes  cash  contributions  and  free  serv- 
ices, a  larger  percentage  of  their  gross  incomes  than  do  the 
private  power  companies,  and  pay  more  for  the  electricity 
they  buy  wholesale. 

Last  year  the  municipalities  purchasing  power  from  the 
T.  V.  A.  paid  on  an  average  of  5.5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
it  wholesale;  while  the  private  power  companies  in  Arkansas 
paid  less  than  half  that  rate.  The  biggest  private  power  com- 
pany operating  in  Arkansas,  the  Arkansas  Power  L  Light 
Co.,  bought  298,522.000  kilowatt-hours  last  year,  which  is 
more  than  half  the  amount  u.^ed  in  the  entire  State,  and 
had  it  laid  down  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  at  2.4  mills  a  kilo- 
watt-hour; but  when  this  power  reached  the  people  of  Arkan- 
sas, they  were  charged  about  twice  what  it  was  worth,  or 
approximately  twice  what  they  would  have  paid  for  it  under 
the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates.  For  instance,  the  light  and 
power  consumers  of  Arkansas  used  472,128,000  kilowatt-hours 
in  1938,  for  which  they  paid  $11,868,951.  Under  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates  the  cost  would  have  been  $6,187,408.  or  $5,681,543  less. 

That  company  could  have  distributed  this  power  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  paid  more  taxes  than  it  did  pay,  and 
made  a  reasonable  return  on  its  legitimate  investments. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr. 
GathingsI  some  time  ago,  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  extend 
T.  V.  A.  power  lines  across  into  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
pro\ide  T.  V.  A.  rates  to  the  people  of  that  State,  until  we  can 
develop  the  great  hydroelectric  projects  now  lying  dormant 
on  the  White  River  and  other  streams  in  that  area,  as  advo- 
cated by  his  colleafjue  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ellis  1  and  give 
these  people  permanent  relief  from  the  exorbitant  burdens 
of  overcharges  under  which  they  are  now  staggering. 

Electricity  can  be  delivered  to  every  home,  including  every 
farm  home,  and  to  every  business  establishment  in  the  State 
of  Atkansas  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  or  less.  That 
would  save  the  people  of  Arkansas,  at  the  very  minimum, 
$5,680,000  a  year  on  their  present  bills,  and  would  double  the 
consumption  of  electricity,  as  well  as  the  use  of  those  elec- 
trical appliances  necessary  in  modem  homes  and  modem 
business  establishments. 


If  every  man  and  every  woman  in  that  State  understood 
this  situation,  there  would  be  a  State-wide  revolt  against  the 
exorbitant  rates  they  now  have  to  pay,  smd  the  attempts  to 
tax  the  public  power  lines  to  the  farm  homes  in  Arkansas 
would  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  Not  only  that,  but  they  would 
not  stop  until  they  forced  these  rates  down  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
levels,  lifted  from  the  power  consumers  of  Arkansas  this 
enormous  burden  of  more  than  $5,600,000  a  year,  and  electri- 
fied every  farm  home  in  the  State  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates.  Then 
the  people  of  Arkansas  would  begin  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
their  own  natural  resources. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Senator  Borah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF  ALABAMA 

IX  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  25  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January 

23).  1940 


POEM  BY  HORACE  C.  CARLISLE 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Horace  C.  Carlisle,  a 
distinguished  poet  and  scholar  of  Alabama,  has  written  a 
splendid  sentiment  in  the  form  of  an  acrostic  about  our  be- 
loved departed  friend,  William  E.  Borah.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SE.V.^TOR   BORAH 

S-tatesmarislilp  sits,  yea.  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
E-loquence  silences  her  still  small  voice. 
N-oblene,ss  wipes  the  hot  tears  from  her  la.«;hes, 
A-s  Jus^tlce  prays  for  the  faith  to  rejoice 
T-hat  the  Great  Father  of  mercies  above  us 
O-verrules  all.  and  continues  to  love  us. 
R-oyally.  when  we  do  His  will,  from  choice. 

W-iLLiAM  E.  Borah  made  conscience  his  master — 

E-ver  alert  to  its  purposed  demands. 

B-oldly  he  battled  approaching  disaster. 
O-ften  with  trembling  but  courageous  hands. 
R-lght  gave  him  hope,  and  hope  gave  hmi  power, 
A-s  he  fought,  fearle.ssly,  hotir  by  hour, 
H-onored  at  home  and  In  neighboring  lands. 

O-nly  the  Infinite  can,  with  assurance, 
F-athom  the  depths  of  this  dutiful  life. 

I-n  him  the  grace  of  unyielding  endurance 
D-eftly  dispersed  the  distractions  of  strife — 
A-nd.  when  defeat  appeared  on  his  horizon, 
H-e  lo<iked  beyond  it,  and  fastened  his  eyes  on 
O-bJects  above,  where  things  never  run  rife, 

_  Ho&.\ci:  C.  Cabi.isix. 


Investigation  of  Un-American  Activities 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  23.  1940 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee,  as  provided  in 
House  Resolution  321.  I  give  my  support  to  this  resolution 
for  the  following  reasons: 

The  investigations  heretofore  conducted  by  this  com- 
mittee have  more  than  justified  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  creating  it  and  clothing 
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it  with  p>ower  to  investigate  the  activities  of  the  foreign  and 
subversive  agencies  and  forces  who.  for  years  past,  have  been 
sapping  the  foundations  of  this  Nation.  The  revelations 
made  by  the  committee  amply  justify  every  dollar  spent  to 
further  its  work  and  demand  the  continuation  and  adequate 
financial  ."support  of  further  investigations  on  the  part  of 
the  committee. 

That  there  are  vinthln  the  gates  of  this  Republic  millions 
who  seek  its  overthrow,  is  an  established  fact.  Aliens,  many 
of  whom  are  in  this  country  in  violation  of  the  law,  and 
who  are  being  coddled  and  jarotected  against  the  conse- 
quences of  their  criminal  entrance  into  this  country  by  high 
offlcials  of  the  Government,  are  leading  spirits  in  the  Na- 
tion-wide onslaught  being  made  on  American  institutions. 
Havmg  escaped  the  tjTanny  of  the  Old  World,  they  treat  the 
liberty  of  this  country  as  a  license  to  assail,  undermine,  and 
overthrow  our  form  of  government. 

The  Constitution  of  this  country,  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  em- 
bodied in  it,  the  law  of  the  land,  constitute  the  world's  great- 
est charter  of  human  liberty.  The  supreme  purpose  of 
American  in.stitutions  is  to  protect  each  and  every  citizen  be- 
neath the  folds  of  our  flag  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  self-executing. 
It  carried  with  it  no  guaranties.  It  afforded  no  protection  to 
the  inalienable  rights  with  which  it  declared  man  to  be  en- 
dowed by  his  Creator.  To  make  effective  these  timeless 
truths  enumerated  by  the  pen  of  Jefferson  and  declared  by 
the  Contfnental  Congress,  required  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword,  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  would  have  been  but  a  "scrap  of  paper"  had  its 
truths  not  been  retraced  upon  the  scroll  of  the  battlefield 
and  underwritten  by  the  bayonet  and  the  sword  and  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  patriots.  Even  then  the  fruits  of  victory 
would  have  turned  to  ashes  upon  the  lips  of  the  American 
people  had  their  aspirations  not  found  a  living,  workable  ex- 
pression in  the  framework  of  the  Constitution.  This  immor- 
tal document,  "the  greatest  instrument  of  government,"  ac- 
cording to  Gladstone,  "ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man,"  constitutes  a  solemn  contract  be- 
tween the  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  each  and  every 
citizen  on  the  other,  that  the  combined  power  of  all  the  people, 
through  the  agencies  of  Government,  will  in  this  country  at 
all  times  stand  ready  to  protect  each  and  every  citizen  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property.  This, 
then,  is  the  glory  of  our  American  institutions — that  they 
stand  watch  and  ward  over  the  lives,  the  liberty,  the  property, 
the  happiness,  the  well-being  of  our  citizens.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  this  country  has  had  the  power  to  march;  to  keep 
step  and  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  ever  forward  moving, 
advancing,  and  changing  needs  of  the  American  people.  It 
has  been  kept  warm  and  human  by  necessary  amendments 
through  the  machinery  provided  in  its  own  framework. 

Under  our  form  of  government  the  American  people  have 
achieved  greater  progress,  have  attained  to  a  higher  degree 
of  civilization,  have  enjoyed  more  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
have  been  blessed  with  a  larger  measure  of  freedom,  moral 
and  spiritual  advancement,  than  have  been  attained  by  any 
other  people  in  the  5,000  years  that  preceded  the  foimding 
of  this  Nation.  The  people  of  this  country,  in  building  Amer- 
ica, have  gone  forward  in  ordered  liberty  under  law.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  anyone  should  seek  to  destroy  the 
house  of  our  existence.  But  that  there  have  been,  and  now 
are.  in  this  country,  among  cur  people,  those  bent  upon  the 
overthrow  of  our  institutions,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
facts  unearthed  and  brought  to  light  by  the  Dies  committee. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  refuse  to  vote  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  work  of  this  committee  would  be  a  refusal  to  pro- 
tect American  institutions,  and  would  constitute  a  failure  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  our  own  people. 

"Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty."  It  has  not  yet 
come  to  pass  that  "ignorance  is  bliss,"  or  that  it  Is  "folly  to 
be  wise."  Can  it  be  said  that  there  is  greater  safety  in  Ig- 
norance than  In  knowledge?  If  an  assassin  is  on  your  trail, 
seeking  yoiu:  life,  would  you  not  want  to  know  about  it? 
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It  is  the  "hit  dog  that  howls."    Who  are  they  that  yelp 
about  the  exposures  made  by  the  Dies  committee?    Certainly 
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they  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  have  a  goverr»ment 
with  an  arm  long  and  strong  enough  to  reach  the  collar  of 
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It  has  been  said  in  recent  years,  by  first  soldiers  and  military 
students  of  Eneland  that  "within  the  laPt  200  ye.-xrs.  the  English- 
speaking  race  had  prndured  b\it  five  soldiers  of  first   rank     Mnrl- 
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out  into  the  woods  with  a  gun  and  he  said:  "Where  are  you  going? 
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It  Is  the  "hit  dog  that  howls."  Who  are  they  that  yelp 
about  the  exposures  made  by  the  I>ies  committee?  Certainly 
It  is  not  the  law-abiding  citizen.  It  is  not  the  patriotic 
American  who  believes  in  the  preservation  of  our  Institu- 
tions. Every  soldier,  every  civic  organization,  every  news- 
paper, and  every  religious  denomination  in  my  district,  every 
good  citizen.  Is  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
Dies  committee.  Those  who  oppose  the  investigations  being 
made  by  this  committee  Illustrate  the  old  truth  that  wrong- 
doers "love  darkness  rather  than  the  light  because  their  deeds 
are  evil."  , 

An  outcry  has  been  raised  by  fellow  travelers  of  our  Com- 
munists and  our  "reds"  that  by  the  fires  kindled  by  the  Dies 
committee  the  garments  of  some  of  our  pinks  have  been 
scorched.  Well,  it  Is  an  old  adage  that  "if  you  lie  down  with 
dogs,  you  will  get  up  with  fleas;"  and  that  "If  you  play  with 
pitch,  you  will  he  defiled."  We  all  know  that  'birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together."  and  if  our  pious  "pinks"  do  not  wish  to 
be  hit  and  burned  with  the  barrage  that  the  Dies  committee 
has  put  down  upon  them  and  their  ilk.  let  them  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  "reds"  who  are  undertaking  to  destroy 
tl^iis  Nation.  If  they  find  themselves  embarrassed  when  the 
floodlight  of  publicity  is  turned  on  them,  they  should  re- 
member that  "evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners," 
and  that  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps.  The  truth 
of  it  Is  our  "pinks"  in  their  association  with  the  "reds '  are 
"chained  to  a  body  of  death."  and  if  they  are  embarrassed 
by  the  putrefaction  of  this  body  of  death  they  have  no  one 
to  thank  but  themselves.  Even  though  there  be  thd^e  m  high 
places  who  look  with  tender  solicitude  upon  the  plight  of  our 
"Browders"  and  the  straits  In  which  our  "Bridges"  find  them- 
selves, this  is  of  little  concern  to  the  sound-hearted,  hard- 
headed,  everyday  American  citizen  who  believes  in  his  coun- 
try and  in  the  decencies  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Our  "reds"  and  their  sympathizers  say  to  us  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  keep  still,  ought  not  to  be  concerned  about 
the  activities  of  tho.se  who  seek  its  overthrow.  They,  in 
effect,  say  "We  are  not  going  to  do  anything  except  dynamite 
the  Capitol,  shoot  a  few  Congressmen,  topple  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  from  its  ba.<:e.  and  supplant  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
with  the  emblem  of  Russia  "  They  would  have  you  believe 
that  if  we  expose  them  in  their  activities  and  that  if  this  ex- 
posure crystallizes  public  opinion  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
finds  expression  in  effective  laws  for  the  suppression  of  these 
alien  and  subversive  activities,  and  that  if  those  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  these  laws  should  execute  thrni  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  people,  rather  than  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  "red"  involved,  that  freedom  itself  would  shriek 
at  the  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  caused  by  such  a 
manifestation  of  Americanism. 

There  is  no  insurance  on  the  life  of  a  nation  except  that 
which  is  written  in  the  intelligent,  vigilant,  determined  patri- 
otism of  Its  people.  "A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  found 
a  state,  an  hour  may  lay  It  in  the  dust."  The  first  law  of 
nature  Is  the  right  of  self-defense.  The  continuation  of 
the  work  of  this  committee  In  its  relentless  exposure  of  the 
subversive  and  un-American  activities  of  our  domestic 
enemies,  financed  from  abroad,  is  an  Imperative  measure  of 
self-defense,  and  the  position  of  those  who  oppose  the  con- 
tinuation of  Its  work  is  un-American  and  indefensible. 

The  protection  of  our  people  In  the  enjojrment  of  their 
heritage  of  our  free  institutions  Is  the  supreme  duty  and  high 
privilege  of  this  House.  That  duty  we  propose  to  perform 
until  Uncle  Sam  shall  have  been  "dcloused"  of  those  who 
confound  lll)erty  with  license  and  who  prostitute  the  privileges 
accorded  to  those  within  our  midst  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Institutions  whose  shelter  they  have  sought  and  whose  pro- 
tection they  are  abusing. 

The  temper  of  the  people  of  my  district  Is  such  that  they 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  exposure  of  "the  squat  creatures 
of  the  muck  and  mire."  who  go  up  and  down  the  sewers  and 
ick  alleys,  and  who  organize  and  are  seeking  to  organize 
various  "fronts"  under  euphonious  and  deceptive  names 
through  which  their  subversive  activities  are  carried  on,  but 


they  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  have  a  govenunent 
with  an  arm  long  and  strong  enough  to  reach  the  collar  of 
every  enemy  of  our  institutions  and  bring  him  to  justice,  re- 
gardless of  his  power  and  position.  They  are  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  tax  eaters  masquerading  in  the  livery  of  this  Govern- 
ment, while  they  serve  Stalin  and  his  "red"  revolution,  which 
he  and  his  ilk  seek  to  foster  and  establish  in  this  country. 

That  the  Dies  committee  has  earned  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  membership  of  this  House  will  be  shortly  demon- 
strated in  the  vote  of  confidence  and  continuation  that  is 
about  to  be  cast  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 


Maury,  Jackson,  and  Lee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  TKNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Thursday.  January  25.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   ESTES  KEFAUVER.  OF  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  following  addres.s  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Hon.  Estes  KEF.\trvER.  on  Maury. 
Jack?on.  and  Lee.  delivered  at  Confederate  Memorial  Hall, 
Janu.irj-  20.  1940,  at  a  Confederate  service  sponsored  by  Camp 
No.  171,  United  Confederate  Veterans.  District  of  Columbia 
and  Maryland  division,  Southern  Confederate  Veterans;  Dis- 
trict division.  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
Children  of  the  Confederacy. 

A  fortunate  historical  colncldencp  has  enabled  us  to  fittingly 
honor  on  this  occasion  not  one  but  three  heroes  ot  the  Confederary. 
The  sermon  of  "a  democracy"  could  have  no  more  fitting  text  than 
the  lives  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan 
"Stonewail"  Jackson,  and  Gen.  Robert  E   Lee. 

January  14.  1806.  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  was  born  in  Spotsyl- 
vania County,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  historic  Fredericksburg. 
Amazing,  indeed,  can  be  the  indifference  of  liistorj-  to  such  an 
extent  obscure  the  exploits  and  accomplishments  of  so  dtstlng'utshed 
a  person  Too  many  people  have  been  one  with  the  writer  of  a  New 
Yoric  daily,  who  evincing  great  surprise  a  few  years  ago  when  his 
name  was  accorded  liberal  support  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  :>(  Fame. 
uttered  in  frank  amazement,  "I  had  never  even  heard  of  Maury." 
Yet  thi.s  prophet,  without  too  great  honor  in  his  native  land,  von- 
eratfd  by  icing.-*  and  emperors.  w;^s  able  by  achlevmirnt  alone  to  earn 
from  a  gratefiil  world  the  sobrlq\iet.  "T»athfinder  of  the  Seas  " 
Unlcnown''  Unheard  of?  The  founder  of  the  National  Observatory 
and  S  gnal  Service.  Agricultural  Meteorology,  and  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  His  genius  made  possible  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  and  the  commerce  of  the  entire  world  was  revolution- 
ized by  his  charts  of  the  winds  and  currents. 

Raised  from  early  childhood  in  Tennessee,  with  little  liking  for 
books  other  than  mathematics.  Inured  to  hwd.shlps,  steeped  In  th« 
philosophy  of  moimtaln  silence.  Maury  at  an  early  age  received  liis 
midshipman's  warrant  at  the  hand  of  Sam  Houston,  then  a  Member 
of  Congress.  Tliere  followed  a  progress  which  fotind  him  contribut- 
ing to  the  world  maritime  cla^s^cs:  he  had  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  had  been  honored  by  citations  of  foreign  rulers;  and  had 
been  prominently  mentioned  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  laying 
of  the  Atlantic  cable  had  Ijeen  made  possible  due  to  Maurys  beliels 
which  had  resulted  in  the  di.scowery  of  the  teieKrHphic  plateau. ' 

Such.  then,  was  the  brtUlaiu  background  of  the  man  who,  when 
Virginia,  his  native  State,  called,  turned  his  back  upon  hLs  con- 
genial scientific  lalDors.  upon  ail  the  plans  he  had  organized  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  upon  his  splendid  discc-arles  and  the  achieve- 
ments bom  of  his  genius,  developed  by  his  original  mind,  children 
of  his  own  creation  the  great  Maury  hearkened  to  the  inexorable 
law  of  duty. 

The  exploits  of  rel)el  Commodore  Maury  are  well  known  For  the 
first  time  effective  torpedoing  was  used  and  to  Maury  is  attributed 
the  first  laying  of  m.mes.  through  which  medium,  it  was  said,  that 
many  an  enemy  went  to  heaven  by  the  most  direct  route  This  Berv- 
ice  gave  Maury  forever  to  the  timeless  memory  cf  the  Confederacy. 
but  we  give  not  to  the  world  the  remembrance  of  a  creature  of  war 
but  the  vision  of  the  man  of  whom  Attorney  General  Anderson,  of 
Virginia,  declared:  "Maurys  footsteps  from  childhood  to  the  doorway 
of  death  mark  a  path  of  transcendent  talents,  blazed  with  labor  and 
energy:  glorlfled  t^irough  pain  and  diaaj^>oUitzneut  and  leading  inui 
the  hall  oX  eternal  fame." 


It  has  been  said  In  recent  years,  by  first  soldiers  and  military 
students  of  England  that  "within  the  last  200  years,  the  English- 
speaking  race  had  pradurpd  but  five  soldiers  of  first  rank  -Marl- 
borough. Wa.'^hington,  Wellington.  Robert  Lee.  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son." These  men  further  have  avowed  that  "Jackson's  rampalgn 
m  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  the  finest  specimen  of  straU^g^-  and 
tactics  of  which  the  world  has  any  record;  that  In  the  scries  of 
marches  and  battles,  there  was  never  a  blu!^.der  committed  by 
Jackson:  that  his  campaign  in  the  valley  was  superior  to  that 
made  by  Napoleon  in  Italy.  Military  schools  the  world  over  have 
used  his  tactics  as  models,  and  Von  Molike.  the  great  German 
strategist,  declared  that  Jackson's  Virginia  campaign  was  without 
a  rival  In  world  hlstor>-.  Through  the  matchless  leadership  of 
Jackson,  it  has  been  stated  "tliat  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
had  more  force  and  power  than  any  other  army  that  ever  existed." 
Such  then  was  the  military  geniiis  of  this  comparatively  unknown 
and  unhonorcd  man.  save  in  a  very  small  circle,  down  to  the  spring 
of  1861  when  war  between  the  States  seemed  imminent.  Some  of 
the  latent  power  of  this  quiet-mannered  instrvictor  at  Virginia 
Military  In.'^tltute  could  have  been  foreseen  by  an  incident  which 
revealed  strikingly  the  real  man.  Up  to  probably  April  1861  the 
citizens  of  Lexington  were  strongly  Union  in  sentiment,  while  the 
cadets  were  all  ardent  secessionists.  This  difference  of  opinion 
came  near  resulting  in  a  bloody  fracas,  and  after  the  cadets  had 
returned  to  their  barracks  and  quiet  had  been  restored,  a  corps 
meeting  was  called  to  listen  to  addresses  on  the  situation  from 
the  professors.  Alter  several  had  spoken.  Major  Jackson  remained 
seated  and  w;»»  only  aroused  by  continuous  demands  from  tl.e 
cadets  for  a  speech.  This  was  the  first  symptom  of  what  was  to 
come.  Instinct. vely  those  growing  youths  knew  that  the  man 
of  war  was  now  to  have  his  opportunity,  atid  turning  from  tlie 
mere  attractive  oratory  of  the  other  professors  tliey  would  have 
nothing  but  a  speech  from  the  silent  man.  who,  so  many  years,  had 
afforded  them  much  amusement.  With  unaffected  dilfldence 
Major  Jackson  slowly  arose,  and  turning  to  his  youthful  audience. 
said.  "Gentlemen,  I  am  a  man  of  few  words:  when  the  time  for 
fighting  comes.  I  will  draw  the  sword,  and  throw  away  the  scab- 
bard" and  sat  down. 

One  of  Jack.scn's  scholars  many  years  later,  relating  this  story, 
said.  "The  thrilling  effect  of  these  words  is  felt  by  me  to  this  day. 
They  touched  the  heart  of  every  boy  who  heard  them  and  men  now 
gray  will  tell  of  tlie  entliuslastlc  cheers  which  drowned  all  further 
speeches.  Jackson  had  taken  his  step  toward  immortality  "  The 
effect  of  his  words  on  his  students  that  day  has  been  shared  ever 
since  by  a  world  thrilled  not  by  his  words  but  by  his  exploits. 

Never  has  herolsn>  been  at  its  best  more  than  In  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  fought  on  July  21,  1861.  when  Thomas  Jonathan 
Jackison  became  the  immortal  "Stcncwall"  Jacksjon.  You  know  the 
stcry  well.  General  Bees  Brigade,  flanked  by  superior  numbers 
had  broken  and  was  retreating  In  disorder.  Their  general  had 
attempted  in  vain  to  stem  the  stampede  and  to  retire  in  military 
almement  At  this  moment  General  JnckEon.  commanding  the 
F;rst  Brigade,  appeared  on  the  field  cf  battle.  As  he  moved  quickly 
to  the  front,  the  disorganized  troops  of  Bee  dashed  past  him  toward 
the  rtar.  At  this  moment  Bee  approached  General  Jackson  at  a 
full  gallop.  In  ijitterne.ss.  Bee  exclaimed  to  Jackson,  "General,  they 
are  beating  us  back."  Jackson  replied,  "Sir,  we  will  give  them 
the  bayon'»t."  It  has  been  said  that,  "Tliese  words  seemed  to 
act  upon  Bee  like  a  clarion"  He  galloped  back  to  hLs  men.  and, 
pointing  With  his  sword  to  Ja«.kson,  shouted.  "Look,  there  is  Jack- 
son standing  like  a  stone  wall  " 

This  characteristic  of  the  man,  inspired  so  much  the  battered 
remnants  tliat  a  rout  was  turned  Into  order  and  eventually  com- 
plete victory. 

Jackson  combined  admirably  the  quality  of  solidity  of  a  stone  wall 
on  defense  with  the  character  of  progressive  action  on  offense. 

James  Power  Smith  said,  "Outwardly,  Jackson  was  not  a  stone 
wall  for  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  stable  and  defensive,  hut 
vigorously  active.  He  was  an  avalanche  from  an  unexpected  party. 
He  was  a  tliunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky,  and  yet  he  was  more  like 
a  stone  wall  than  any  man  I  have  known." 

On  the  field  his  Judgment  seemed  instinctive.  No  one  of  his  staff 
ever  knew  him  to  change  his  mind.  There  was  a  short  quick  utter- 
ance like  a  flash  of  the  will  from  an  in.spired  intelligence,  and  the 
ccmmr-.nd  was  imperative  and  final.  He  v/as  remarkable  ns  a  com- 
mander for  the  care  of  his  troops,  and  had  daily  knowledge  about 
the  work  cf  all  staff  departments — supply,  medicine,  ordnance  He 
knew  well  the  art  of  marching  and  Its  importance.  His  10  minutes' 
rest  In  the  hour  was  like  the  law  of  the  Medcs  and  the  Persians, 
and  some  of  his  generals  were  in  direst  trouble  from  the  neglect  of 
It.  Of  such  things  he  w.is  careful,  until  there  came  the  hour  for 
action,  and  then,  no  matter  hew  many  were  left  behind,  he  must 
reach  the  point  of  attack  with  as  large  a  force  as  possible.  He 
must  push  battle  to  th>'  bitter  end  until  he  had  reaped  the  fruits 
of  victory  Over  and  over  again  he  rode  among  his  advancing 
troops,  with  his  hands  uplifted,  crying.  "Forward,  men.  forward, 
press  forward."  What  an  inspiring  legacy  to  leave  to  posterity.  Tlie 
bulwa'-k  of  resistance  and  the  ability  to  press  forward  over  all 
obstacles. 

Still  another  characterl.stlc  marked  the  man.  Having  been  shot 
by  his  own  men,  by  mistake  in  the  dark  of  ni^ht,  Jack.'-on  ap- 
proached the  brii;k  of  eternity  with  the  same  spirit  of  re.signation 
which  had  been  the  essence  of  a  Joke  which  had  once  evoked  from 
him  much  laughter. 


"In  the  eariy  d.iy  of  the  Puritans,  ft  man  met  one  of  them  golrg 
out  into  the  woods  with  a  gun  and  he  said:  "Where  are  you  going'? 

"  "To  the  wonds  ' 

"  'What  are  you  taking  your  gun  with  you  for?' 

"'I  might  meet  nn  Indian." 

"  "Are  you  not  a  Calvinist?" 

"  'I  am  in  deed  and  in  truth." 

"  'You  cant  die  then  till  yotir  time  comes.' 

"  'Know  that." 

"  "Then  why  carry  a  gtin?' 

"  'I  micht  meet  an  Indian  whose  time  had  come.'  " 

Jackson  showed  a  hcartbrckcn  group  about  him  how  a  warrior 
can  die  and  as  the  mllitarj'  tplrit  left  his  restless  mind,  his  apltatlon 
calmed,  his  countenance  became  tranquil,  and,  us  If  leading  his 
men,  he  was  heard  to  murmur,  "Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and 
rest  under  the  shade  cf  the  trees." 

Tho.nias  Jonathan  Jackson  was  indeed  a  product  of  the  American 
people.  His  fadeless  renown  is  truly  the  legacy  of  all  America. 
Now  that  the  memory  of  the  bitterness  of  AmcTicas  internecine 
strife  has  faded,  all  martial  deeds  and  prowess  exhibited  in  that 
mighty  cont«*st  belong  to  all  patriotic  citizens.  It  has  been  truly 
and  profoundly  stated: 

"Tiic  preservation  of  tlie  wonderful  annals  of  Stonewall  Jack.son's 
brilliant  achievement  is  a  sacred  duty  to  the  South,  the  Union,  and 
to  all  mankind." 

What  docs  one  say  when  asked  to  speak  about  Robert  E  Lee? 
How  could  a  brief  speech  do  Justice  to  so  great  a  man?  Indeed, 
one  could  liardiy  contemplate  the  sublime  grandeur  of  General 
Lee's  character,  or  encompass  his  deeds  in  a  series  of  addresses  or 
even  in  a  complete  and  definitive  volume. 

Landon  C.  Bell,  on  a  similar  occasion  and  under  much  the  same 
circumstances,  said :  "Moreover.  General  Lee  held  such  a  firm  place 
in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  grent  fame  has  so  over- 
spread the  world,  and  his  career  has  claimed  the  attcuticn  of  so 
many  brilliant  writers  and  gifted  orators,  and  wlmt  they  have  writ- 
ten and  spoken  has  been  so  assiduously  studied,  especially  by  such 
Interested  and  Intelligent  p^^rsons  as  compose  the  member.ship  roils 
of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  cf  the  Confederacy  that  it  is  difficult 
to  present  anything  new.  and  equally  or  more  difficult  to  recount 
Interestingly  what  is  already  known. 

"What  then  shall  we  .say  of  the  matchless  Lee?     His  gentility  Is 

everywhere    admired;    his    sincerity    is    cverj'where    conceded;    the 

integrity  of  his  purpose  has  never  been  questioned;    his  military 

j    genius  is  everywhere  acclaimed;   and  the  nobility  of  his  character 

is  evcrj-where  extolled  as  worthy  of  all  praise  and  emulation. 

"The  ability,  the  endowments,  the  attributes  of  the  man  are  so 
I    well  known  that  no  elaboration  h^re  is  needed. 

"And,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  the  verdict  of  the  aggregate  of  the 

!    wise  and  the  informed  that  he  embodied  a  rare,  full,  and  adequate 

,    combination  of  qualities,  a  pliysical   make-up,  and  endowments  of 

head,  heart,  soul,  and  spirit,  more  nearly  approaching  a  complete, 

well-rounded,  and  perlett   man,   than  any  otlier  produced  on  this 

■    continent." 

I        General  Lee  was  of  a  lineage  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
America. 

Descended  from  an  ancestry  studded  with  cavaliers  and  cru- 
saders, lawyers  and  Judges,  soldiers  and  statesmen,  poets  and 
patriots,  lords,  carls,  and  kings,  to  mention  but  a  few.  Is  It  any 
wonder  a  man  of  so  many  talents  was  produced? 

I  believe  the  whole  world  Joins  in  conceding  the  purity  and 
sincerity  of  General  Lee  in  rejecting  the  offer  of  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Northern  Slates,  and  casting  Ills  lot  with  liia 
State  where  he  felt  his  paramount  allegiance  was  due. 

On  the  day  Virginia  seceded  General  Lee  had  been  offered  the 
supreme  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Northern  States.  Two  days 
later,  on  April  20.  1861.  he  declined  the  offer  and  at  the  same  time 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  Army  ot  tiie  United  States. 

His  high-minded  integrity  and  his  self-respect  would  not  permit 
him  to  fight  for  a  cause  he  believed  unworthy,  and  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  violate  his  conscience  and  stultify  lilmself  even  by 
the  hlgliest  milltarj-  honor  witliin  the  gift  of  the  Government. 

He  would  fight,  if  there  had  to  be  a  fight,  on  the  side  of  right 
and  Justice  even  though  he  realized  it  was  an  unequal,  even  a  hope- 
leas,  struggle. 

At  cne  time  he  said:  "I  have  never  believed  we  could,  against  the 
gigantic  combination  for  our  subjugation,  make  good  in  the  long 
run  our  independence  unless  foreign  powers  should,  directly  or 
indirectly,  assist  us.  But  such  corisideratlons  really  made  with  me 
no  difference  We  had,  I  was  satisfied,  sacred  principles  to  main- 
tain and  riehts  to  defend,  for  which  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  do 
our  best,  even  if  we  perished  in  the  endeavor." 

Leadership  was  a  natural  gift  with  Lee.  He  was  the  Inspira- 
tional leader  of  an  inspired  army.  Theodore  Roosevelt  rated  him 
without  exception  "as  the  greatest  of  all  the  captains  that  the 
English-speaking  peoples  have  brought  forth." 

When  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  conflict,  a  decision  of  super- 
lative importance  had  to  be  made.  Lee  made  that  decision  unaided 
and  alone.  Most  men  would  have  sought  counsel  and  shared  or 
divided  responsibility.  He,  however,  reached  his  own  conclusion. 
Tliat  conclusion  he  himself  at  the  time  expressed  in  words  brief, 
but  vibrant  with  moral  triiimph:  "The  question  is.  Is  It  right  to 
surrender  this  army?  If  It  Is  right,  then  I  wlU  take  all  the 
responsibility." 
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The  f^urrrnder  at  Appomattox  could  have  ended  the  career  of  this 
remarkable  man.  Hus  work  was  done,  but  from  the  ashes  of  failure 
he  plucked  triumph.      ly-r  wore  difiat  as  a  laurel  crown. 

Prcm  the  day  he  affixed  his  siffnature  to  the  terms  of  surrender 
Bubmltfcd  to  him  by  Grant  at  Appomattox  to  the  day  he  drew  a 
dying  breath  at  Lexington.  Let"  s  subsequent  course  was  ccnslftenr. 
In  hla  case  there  was  no  vacillation,  no  regretful  glances  backward 
thrown 

The  five  remaining  years  of  llfo  and  active  usefulness  were  cred- 
itable to  himself  and  exceptionally  useful  to  his  country.  He 
set  to  Virginia  an  example  of  lofty  character  and  simple  bearing. 
"Uttering  no  complaints,  entering  into  no  controversies,  he  was  as 
one  In  suffering  all.  that  suffers  nothlne  His  blood  and  Judgment 
were  well  commlnRled:  and  so  it  fell  out  that  he  accepted  fortune's 
buffets  and  rewards  with  equal  thanks.  His  record  and  appeiirance 
during  those  fliial  y«  ars  are  pleasant  to  dwell  upon,  for  they  reflect 
honor  on  our  American  manhood." 

When  the  gate*  closed  on  the  old  occupation,  they  opened  on  a 
new,  and  it  was  an  occupation  through  which  he  gave  to  his 
country.  North  and  South,  a  priceless  gltt 

Charles  Ptancls  Adams  said.  "Speaking  advl«ed!y  and  on  full 
reflection.  I  say  that  of  all  the  grtat  characters  of  the  Civil  War. 
and  It  was  productive  of  many  whose  names  and  deeds  will  long 
bear  In  recollection,  there  was  not  one  who  pa.«sed  away  In  the 
•erene  atraoephere  and  with  the  gracious  b«'aring  of  Lee  From 
beginning  to  end  those  parting  years  of  his  will  bear  closest  scru- 
tiny Tliere  was  about  them  nothing  venal,  nothing  querulous, 
nothing  in  any  way  sordid  or  disappointing.  In  his  case  there 
was  no  antlchmax.  for  those  closing  years  were  dignified,  patient, 
useful;  sweet  in  domisticity    thry  in  all  things  comnianded  respect. 

Le«»  was  at  rhe  head  of  WashinRton  College  from  October  I860 
to  October  1870.  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  accomplish  any 
considerable  work.  A  man  of  advancing  years,  he  had  every  reasrn 
to  feel  a  sense  of  la&iitude  He  showed  no  .signs  of  it.  and.  closely 
studuMl.  thof-e  years  and  Lee"s  t)earing  in  them  were  the  ones  which 
did  most  toward  stamping  him  with  true  greatness."  One  who 
knew  htm  well  has  written  of  him: 

•"He  had  the  quiet  bearing  of  a  powerful  yet  harmonious  nature. 
An  unruffled  calm  upon  his  countenance  betokened  the  concentra- 
tion and  control  of  the  whole  twlng  within.  He  was  a  kingly  man 
whom  all  men  who  came  into  his  presence  expected  to  ot>ey." 

Col   Charles  Marshall,  his  military  secretary,  said  of  Lee: 

"There  is  hardly  an  Incident  in  his  life,  great  or  small,  that  does 
not  present  an  lllusiration  of  some  virtue  " 

In  troubled  and  restive  days  such  as  those  the  world  now  encoun- 
ters. It  has  become  almost  a  truism  that  our  greatest  need  is  hope. 
The  lives  of  men  like  Maury.  Jackson,  and  Lee  la  commemoration 
reassure  us  that  indeed  lu  mankind.  Its  story,  and  its  lessens  one 
can  put  faith  and  hope. 

As  Gen  Robert  E.  Lee  himself  once  said:  "My  experience  of  men 
has  neither  disposed  me  to  think  worse  of  them  nor  lndispo8«>d  me 
to  serve  them;  nor.  in  spite  of  failures,  which  I  lament,  of  errors 
which  I  now  see  and  acknowledge,  or  of  the  present  aspect  cf 
affairs,  do  I  despair  of  the  future  The  truth  is  this:  The  march 
of  Providence  Is  fo  slow,  and  our  desires  so  impatient:  the  wcrk  of 
progress  Is  so  immense  and  otir  means  of  aiding  it  50  feeb'.e;  the 
life  of  humanity  is  so  long  and  that  of  tho  individual  so  brief, 
that  we  often  see  only  the  ebb  of  the  advancing  wave  and  are  thus 
disccuraged  It  is  history  that  teaches  us  to  hope."  Tonight  have 
been  enunurated  some  of  the  virtues,  exemplified  in  the  memory 
of  Maury.  Jackson,  and  Lee.  whom  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  ibe 
Confederacy  have  honored  tonight. 


A  Man  Who  Made  History — WilHam  E.  Borah 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  25.  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  EDc.^R  Borah,  the 
outstanding  spokesman  of  the  United  States  Senate,  worthy 
successor  to  Webster.  Hayne,  and  Stephen  Douglas,  has 
spoken  his  last  words  in  the  Nation  he  loved  so  well.  For 
more  than  33  years,  from  1907  until  his  death  last  week.  Sen- 
ator BoR.AH  served  the  State  of  Idaho  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  upper  House  of  Congress  with  the 
greatest  distinction. 

Pew  men  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  have  wielded  the 
Influence  or  commanded  the  respect  which  were  granted  to 
Senator  Borah.  In  every  assemblage  his  word  carried  the 
weight  of  earnest  conviction  and  careful  consideration.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  throughout  the  Nation  listened 


attentively  to  his  views  on  any  subject.  The  people  back 
home  came  to  regard  him  as  one  who  spoke  for  them  more 
eloquently  and  persuasively  than  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress. They  gave  him  their  support  as  he  gave  them  the 
breadth  and  wisdom  of  his  mind. 

Seventy-four  years  aco.  on  June  29.  1865,  William  Bor.ah 
was  born  in  a  small  town  of  Illinois.  The  moving  spirit  of 
the  generation  in  which  he  grew  to  manhood  called  him  west, 
and  in  his  first  days  as  a  practicing  attorney  he  settled  in 
Boise,  Idaho.  The  only  public  position  he  ever  occupied  in 
his  long  career  of  service  was  the  post  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator. He  was  first  elected  in  1907  and  never  left  the  Senate, 
despite  the  .shiftinc;  tides  of  American  pobtxs  throughout  the 
years.  In  1916.  Idaho  went  Democratic,  voting  for  Wood  row 
Wilson  but  the  senatorial  contest  of  1918  found  Senator 
Borah  returned  to  his  seat  by  a  large  margin.  In  1936.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  carried  Idaho  with  125.683  votes,  the  largest 
number  ever  gained  by  a  Pre.sidential  candidate  in  Idaho. 
Yet.  despite  the  2-to-l  victory  margin  of  the  President  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  Senator  Borah,  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  rolled  up  the  unprecedented  total  of  128.723  votes,  to 
defeat  his  opponent,  the  former  Governor  of  Idaho,  by  a 
margin  almost  identical  with  the  President's. 

This  amazing  popularity  was  due  entirely  to  the  personality 
and  integrity  of  William  Borah.  For  many  years  in  the 
early  days  of  his  public  career,  the  activities  and  beliefs  of 
the  Mormon  Church  were  a  recurrent  issue  in  Idaho  politics. 
Senator  Borah  eliminated  the  religiou.s  controversy  as  a  mat- 
ter of  political  concern.  His  complete  belief  in  and  acceptance 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  amounted  to  a  passion  with  him.  He 
once  wrote  a  constituent.  'T  am  a  believer  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religious  liberty.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  I  have  to  sacrifice  my  office  for  those  principles,  I  shall 
unhesitatingly  do  so." 

Senator  Borah  was  happy  in  the  Senate.  There  he  found 
the  opportunity  to  reconcile  his  views  of  the  growing  Pacific 
Northwest  with  the  development  of  the  entire  Nation.  The 
development  of  cheap  power,  the  reclamation  of  land,  sub- 
sidies for  farming,  the  curtailment  of  monopolistic  practices 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  vast  new  empire  he  saw  rising 
about  his  State. 

Yet  his  greatest  fame  came  to  him  because  of  his  stand 
on  matters  of  international  concern.  Curiously,  this  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  representing  a  State  landlocked  en  all 
sides,  hemmed  in  by  vast  mountains,  became  the  Nation's 
greatest  authority  on  international  problems.  Hi.<;  strongly 
Isolationist  views  were  part  of  his  patriotism.  The  United 
States  belongs  to  a  group  apart,  he  told  us.  Our  Ideology, 
our  hopes,  our  position  in  the  world,  do  not  depend  for  their 
success  on  anything  which  takes  its  origin  in  Europe.  Stand 
clear  of  foreign  entanglements,  was  Senator  Bor.ah's  solemn 
warning. 

He  did  not  speak  for  himself  alone.  Millions  of  people 
throughout  the  Nation  shared — and  still  share — the  views  he 
advanced.  At  the  special  session  of  Congress  which  met  last 
September  six  of  the  eight  Senators  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west region  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo, 
following  Senator  Borah's  lead.  From  1924  to  1933  Senator 
Borah  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  led  innumerable  battles  on  the  floor  of  the  upper 
House  for  his  viewpoints.  His  last  great  fight  was  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  Supreme  Court  packing  plan,  a  plan 
which  he  branded  as  a  violation  of  the  "sacred  traditions  of 
American  democracy." 

Here  was  the  keynote  of  his  entire  life.  In  his  last  Senate 
address  he  told  the  Nation : 

Before  any  progre.««  can  be  made  by  totalitarian  Ideologies  In 
breaking  down  American  institutions,  a  way  must  be  found  to  dis- 
credit the  American  Bill  of  Rights  I  have  said  It  Is  a  sacred  docu- 
ment.    If  human  Utjerty  is  sacred,  this  dociunent  Is  sacred. 

A  great  man  has  left  the  pieople  of  our  Nation.  He  was 
more  than  the  Lion  of  Idaho.  He  was  a  sturdy,  human  Rock 
of  Gibraltar,  standing  steadfast  against  every  force  which 
he  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
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His  State  will  not  speedily  forget  him.  In  his  honor  there 
will  remain  forever  the  name  of  Idaho's  highest  mountain — 
Borah  Peak.  Nor  will  the  State  of  Idaho  or  the  Nation  at 
large  easily  replace  him. 


Investigation  of  Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SMITH 

OF  CONNKCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  25.  1940 


EDITORIAL      FROM      THE      WASHINGTON      DAILY      NEWS     OP 

JANUARY  24,   1940 


America  and  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  25.  1940  ~ 


STATEMENT  BY  RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  pormis-    ' 
sion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  January 

24,  1940: 

TO    INStTRE   FAIRNESS 

The  overwhelming  vote  by  which  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
has  continued  Its  Dies  committee  reflects  an  overwhelming  public 
opinion  that  congressional  investigation  of  un-American  activities 
Is  e.s.«;entlal. 

We  regret  tliat,  beyond  listening  to  much  criticism  of  the  com- 
mittee's methods,  the  House  did  nothing  to  insure  that  Chairman 
Dtes  and  his  colleagues  will  go  ahead  mere  fairly  and  so  more 
effectively  A  stt  of  instructions  to  the  committee,  asked  for  by  two 
of  Its  members.  Representatives  Voorhis  of  California  and  C.vset 
of  Ma.s.sachusctts.  met  objections  that  it  would  "■hamstring"  the 
Investigation  and  was  not  even  permitted  to  come  to  a  vote. 

What  Messrs  C\sey  and  Vcjorhis  proposed  was  that  the  commit- 
tee should  be  told  to  hold  e.\ecutlve  sessions  at  least  once  a  week; 
to  Irsue  no  statements  and  press  relea.ses  until  they  had  been 
submitted  to  the  entire  committee  and  approved  by  a  majority; 
to  attempt  to  call  as  witnesses  all  persons  accused,  in  testimony  by 
others,  uf  un-Amencan  activity,  and  to  bind  members  not  to 
make  unauthorized  cliarges  or  predictions  a.s  to  future  revelations. 

These  proposals  seem  mild,  perhaps  too  mild.  How  they  could 
"hamstring"  any  proper  efforts  Is  beyond  our  understanding.  Yet. 
If  It  had  worked  under  some  such  rules  from  the  start,  the  Dies 
committee  might  have  avoided  many  blunders  and  spared  itself 
many  charges  of  violating  the  rights  of  witnesses,  "smearing"  Inno- 
cent persons,  setklng  .sensational  publicity,  and  persecuting  radicals 
and  liberals  while  displaying  less  zeal  for  the  exposiu-e  of  fascistic- 
t}"pe  subversion 

In  the  absence  of  instriirtions  from  the  House  the  committee 
ought  to  lmpo.se  at  least  these  rules  on  Itself.  The  InvesUgation 
of  un-Amerlcnn  activities  should  be  conducted  henceforth  in  an 
unquestionably  American  way.  But  the  records  of  many  congres- 
sional Inquiries  prove  that  the  decision  between  fair  and  unfair 
methods  cannot  safely  be  left  for  Individual  committees  to  make. 
Congress  should  adopt,  for  all  Its  committees,  a  standard  code  of 
procedure  that  will  permit  none  but  fair  methods. 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Re'ord.  I  include  the  following  brief  state- 
ment by  Raymond  Gram  Swing  on  the  Finnish  situation: 

AMnUCA    AND    riKLAND 

(By  Raymond  Gram  Swing) 
It  Isn't  within  my  assignment  to  dlsctiss  the  attitude  taken  In 
Congress  and  by  the  administration  toward  a  loan  to  Finland,  inso- 
far  as   that    is   a   domestic   question.     But   It   Is   quite   within   my 
proTlnce  to  dlscu&s  its  effect  on  foreign  affairs  and  on  our  foreign 


Influence.  When  a  nation  Is  as  powerful  as  the  Unltr'd  States, 
almost  everything  It  does  has  some  Influence  on  the  outside  world. 
People  who  haven't  lived  abroad  for  some  time  don't  realise  this. 
As  an  American  who  has  lived  a  great  many  years  abroad.  I  want 
to  preface  what  I  am  going  to  say  by  my  testimony  that  the  view 
of  the  United  States  from  abroad  Is  pretty  goixl.  Sometimes  the 
United  States  seems  to  slip  and  slide,  but.  on  the  whole.  If  you 
look  at  it  from  a  distance,  it  has  kept  fairly  steadily  on  a  satis- 
factory road;  and  one  of  the  as.sets  of  the  United  Stales  is  the 
influence  It  has.  not  on  every  particular  Issue  at  every  particular 
moment  but  in  the  ideas  it  keeps  vital  and  real  and  in  helping 
other  people  to  hold  on  to  their  faith  in  human  values.  That  has 
never  been  more  true  than  now,  when  these  vidues  arc  at  st«ke.  and 
when  other  countries  that  share  our  beliefs  are  in  peril.  That  is  a 
political  fact.  It  is  part  of  the  material  substance  of  our  power 
in  the  world  Tliat  is  a  fact  whether  we  can  do  something  or 
whether  we  choose  not  to  do  something.  It  counts.  Our  doing 
counts;  our  decision  not  to  do  something  counts:  and  whatever 
the  virtues  from  our  own  standpoint  of  a  decision  not  to  help 
Finland  as  it  needs,  the  effect  of  such  a  decision  on  our  foreign 
Influence  and  foreign  relations  should  be  weighed  In  choosing  a 
policy.  I  am  not  saying  that,  having  taken  the  effects  into  con- 
sideration, the  country  should  or  .should  not  change  the  decision  In 
regard  to  the  Finnish  loan.  I  simply  want  to  add  to  the  discus- 
sion, as  an  intrinsic  part  of  It.  this  aspect  of  its  consequences  abroad. 

It  is  well  kniwn  abroad  that  the  United  States  has  more  syn^- 
pathy  fur  Finland  than  for  any  other  victim  of  aggression  in  recent 
years;  more  sympatliy  than  lor  China,  than  for  Czechoslovakia, 
more  than  for  Poland;  much  more  than  for  Ethiopia  and  Albania. 
It  also  is  known  abroad  tliat  the  United  States,  quite  naturally, 
wants  to  stay  out  of  the  war.  So  American  ctmduct  is  carefully 
watched,  as  a  conflict  between  cur  sympathies  and  our  fears  A 
refusal  to  help  Finland  would  have  certain  distinct,  almost  meas- 
urable results.  It  would  send  down  the  confldence  and  spirit  of 
the  other  Scandinavian  countries  l;ke  mercury  fulling  on  a  cold  day. 
It  would  weaken  the  lingering  belief  of  many  Germans  in  a  world 
of  freedom,  lor  many  Germans  are  clinging  to  that  lielief.  con- 
fident that  the  exces.ses  of  the  Nazi  regime  are  going  to  pass.  It 
would  reduce  the  sjifety  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in  that  it  would 
lower  the  latent  resistance  to  extreme  policies  by  the  Nazi  regime 
and  in  that  it  gave  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  a  growing  sense  of  Iwlng 
alone  in  the  world.  It  would  also  reduce  the  sense  of  safety  of  the 
Balkan  countries.  It  would  make  Rumania  considerably  liss  sure 
of  the  reality  of  a  world  secure  for  small  nations.  It  would  give 
the  antidemocratic  argument^  heard  in  all  Balkan  lands  a  ring  of 
authenticity. 

In  contrast  to  a  superficial  Impression  that  the  Finns  are  doing 
quite  well  without  substantial  ht^lp  from  abroad,  the  opinion  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  is  that  the  Finns  are  doomed  unless  they 
get  large  numbers  of  pursuit  planes.  The  present  Russian  strategy 
is  to  destroy  Finnish  communlcatlcns  by  persistent  large-scale  air 
attack.  That  is  the  objective  of  the  continuous  and  ellective  air 
raids  over  all  of  south  Finland.  Antiaircraft  guns  are  only  a  partial 
defense  against  such  attacks,  and  the  Fimis  haven't  enoush  of 
these.  The  one  real  defense  would  be  pursuit  planes.  Two  hun- 
dred might  be  enough,  according  to  one  estimate.  But  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  couldn't  supply  that  many  pursuit  planes 
unless  they  abandoned  neutrality  and  put  their  entire  air  force  at 
Finland's  disposal.  And  that  would  mean  their  entry  into  the  war. 
Nobody  tells  the  true  position  of  the  help  that  has  reached  Fin- 
land. It  probably  isn't  in  good  military  tradition  for  the  Finns  to 
advertise  their  shortages.  But  the  amount  of  British  and  French 
and  other  help  isn't  being  revealed  Tonight  we  are  told  the  British 
and  French  have  begun  shipping  150  or  200  planes.  Fiom  sources 
which  I  must  trust  I  am  assured  that  the  outside  help  Is  far  short 
of  what  Finland  needs  It  is.  of  course,  too  late  for  a  northern 
defense  league  to  save  Finland,  and  the  talk  about  It  must  refer  to 
the  next  stage  of  the  crisis,  which  would  follow  after  Finland's  de- 
feat. And  that  must  be  as  terrifying  to  the  Finns  as  the  fate  of 
their  appeal  for  a  loan  In  Washington.  However,  the  number  of 
foreign  volunteers  already  in  Finland  was  put  at  20.00C.  three- 
fourths  of  them  Swedes.  Tliat's  a  goodly  number.  10  percent  of 
Finland's  effective  army.  But  without  the  pursuit  planes  there  Is 
no  stopping  the  systematic  paralyzing  of  Finland's  communication*. 
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Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In   the   Record,   I   include   the   following   address 
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delivered  recently  by  Judge  Jacob  Panken,  of  New  York,  at 
the  Coliseum.  Chicago.  111.,  January  14,  1940: 

Thl5  Is  a  great  moetlnt?.  It  Is  a  st'rrlr.g  occasion.  It  Is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  American  spirit  It  Is  s3mboUc  of  the  entity  of 
the  human  family  In  these  dark  days  meetings  of  this  kind  are 
the  evpreslon  and  at  the  same  time  the  promise  of  the  hope  of 
mankind. 

In  this  meeting  there  are  those  who  are  Catholics,  and  those  who 
are  Protestants,  and  those  who  prcfess  the  Jewish  religion.  There 
are  those  who  rpeak  or  whose  parents  spoke  Polish,  Czech.  Finnish. 
Slovaklan.  Russian,  and  Jewish  But  In  this  land  of  the  free  where 
each  of  us  is  endowed  with  the  promise  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  we  are  Americans.  And  because  we  are  Amer- 
icans. w«  consider  oxa^elves  equal  members  with  equal  rights  In 
the  human  family. 

There  were  thoeo  who  spoke  as  representatives  of  our  Polish 
citizens,  of  our  Czech  citizens,  of  our  Slovak  brethren.  I  do  not 
come  to  sperdt  as  a  Jew  I  come  to  speak  as  an  American  not  only 
on  behalf  of  the  Jews  but  on  behalf  of  all  peoples  who  are  op- 
pressed, persecuted,  and   decimated. 

TTie  C/echs  have  been  crucified  by  Hitler.  The  Slovaks  have 
been  demeaned  The  Poles  have  been  made  the  va?sals  of  the 
Nazis  and  tht'  Communists  The  Finns  are  bearlniT  the  brunt  of 
the  assault  of  the  Ruy.'-lans.  fifty  to  one.  But  amcntr  all  of  these 
people*,  none  have  suffered  and  arc  sufTerlng  as  much  as  the  Jew. 
For  2  000  years  he  has  been  the  focal  point  of  attack  for  all  b'>a8ts, 
fanatics,  and  brutes  Yet,  I  come  not  to  speak  for  the  Jew.  1  come 
to  speak  on  beha'f  of  man. 

Paraphrasing  a  para»  raph  from  the  President's  message  to  the 
ConKress  of  the  United  States  in  which  he  said  — 

"We  do  not  have  to  go  to  war  with  other  nations  but  at  least 
we  can  strive  with  other  nations  to  enrourace  the  kind  of  pence 
that  wQl  llKhlen  the  trouble  i  of  the  world      •      •      •." 

We  do  not  have  to  go  to  war  with  other  nations,  but  we  cannot 
curb  the  Hentiments  which  well  up  In  us  In  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  aifgrej^lon  or  fall  to  conctrn  ourselves  with 
th^  sufferinvj  inflicird  up>on  maimed,  orphaned,  and  distressed  fellow 
buman.<>  on  both  sides  of  the  war. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  those  vlrtlmlj-ed  by  Stalin:  our  hearts  go  out 
to  th**  Finns  whether  they  be  civilians  or  soldiers.  We  cannot  help 
but  fiel  deeply  for  the  mothers  whose  children  are  belne  killed  by 
bombs  thrown  from  airplanes  Into  peaceful  civilian  homes  We 
cannot  shut  our  cars  to  the  weeping  wall /of  the  ciiUd  whose  mother 
has  been  killed  by  dynamite  let  luose  from  the  wings  of  death- 
dealing  airplanes  And  we  cannot  shut  out  from  our  consciousness 
the  fact  that  many  thousands  of  Russian  soldiers  are  driven  into 
battle  by  machine  K\ins  pi-inted  ar  their  back,'*  and  not  infrequently 
u.sed  against  them  by  their  own  officers  and  fellow  Russians.  These 
are  caught  between  the  valiant  Finns  defending  their  freedom,  their 
territory  and  their  manhood,  and  the  cowardly  Bolshevik  who  Is 
drlvlni?  them  at  the  point  of  a  gun  to  battle  against  Innocent  men. 
Innoci  nt  woiii^n  Inno^-ent  children,  whom  the  Russians  consider 
their  fellow  workers,   their  fellow   men. 

Tlie  assiuilt  of  Russia  upon  Finland  was  not  an  unpremeditated 
act  It  was  not  the  resxilt  of  a  conspiracy  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  though,  undoubtedly,  they  have  conspired  True,  were  It 
not  for  the  pact  between  Hitler  and  Stalin,  the  invasion  of  that  little 
country  with  its  extremely  brave,  valiant,  and  free  people  might 
not  have  come  at  this  time      But  come  It  would  have. 

The  policy  of  th"  Soviets  has  been  and  still  Is  "bore  from  within." 

The  Russian  Government .  when  It  suits  its  purpc^se.  lays  at  the 
doer  of  the  Communist  International,  policies  which  are  followed 
In  free  cotmtrles  by  the  Communists.  However,  there  Is  really  no 
Cmnmunlst  International,  one  In  which  grotips  representing  other 
th.-jn  the  Russian  nation  have  any  say.  The  Comintern  Is  an  agency 
financed  and  controlled  by  Stalin. 

Communists  whether  In  Prance.  England,  or  the  United  States,  or 
anywhere  else,  owe  allegiance  a"  a  matter  of  principle.  In  response  to 
their  ideology,  only  to  the  Comintern,  In  truth,  they  recognize 
allegiance  only  to  the  Soviets  of  Russia  Russia  has  become  the 
fatherland  fcr  Con^munlsts  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  the  only 
fatherland  they  recognize.  To  the  French  Communist,  France  Is 
nothing:  to  the  American  Communist  the  United  States  means 
nothtr,g.  To  both  and  other  Communists  in  other  lands,  Russia  is 
every-thlng  It  is  the  fatherland  for  all  Communists.  Instead  of  the 
Czar  batushka  (the  Czar,  the  little  father),  It  has  become  Stalin,  the 
big  father. 

Attacking  nationalism,  the  Soviets  preach  the  fatherland  spirit. 
Charflng  the  democraci'^  with  imperialistic  appetite.  Russia  in- 
vades little  countries  who  they  think  cannot  resist,  to  satiate  its 
hunger  for  imperialistic  expansion.  Stlk^matizlng  nationalism  as 
a  vice  of  the  democracies.  Stalin  inctilcates  the  most  Jingoistic 
spirit  In  his  adherents  In  Russia  and  throughout  the  world.  The 
soldiers  that  freeze  upon  the  lakes  of  Finland  are  led  to  believe 
that  they  are  fighting  for  mother  Russia,  fatherland  of  the  prole- 
tariat. What  they  are  fighting  for  is  greater  power  for  Stalin  and 
his   aides. 

In  Its  imperialistic  march,  the  first  to  be  attacked  and.  in  some 
instances,  raped,  were  the  little  countries  on  the  RussL^n  border. 
The  native  Communists  m  these  border  countries  are  the  agents 
of  tlie  Stalm  regime  E\ldently  responding  to  orders,  they  aeitate 
within  those  little  countries  dissension.  They  divide  their  own 
people  They  cause  differences  to  flare  up  and  convert  these  dif- 
ferences to  create  warring  groups.  They  are  agents  of  the  Soviet 
Oovertuneut.     They   act   as  spies,   betraying   their   own   countries. 


In  Finland,  early  in  the  twenties,  they  attempted  to  do  exactly 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  Finnish  people,  as  a  whole,  turned  deaf 
ears  upon  the  Bolshevik  agents  But  there  were  some  Finns  who 
lived  in  Rtissia.  Stalin  and  Molotov  set  up  for  Finland  a  "ghost 
government" — a  government  constituted  of  Finns  who  had  not 
been  In  Finland  for  more  than  20  years,  A  president  wa,>  ap- 
pointed who  had  abandoned  Finland  and  lives  as  an  emigre  In 
Ru-^sia.  He  has  an  apartment  In  Moscow  and  no  habitat  in  Fin- 
land And  then  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment r.nd  this  "chost  government"  in  which  Molotov  recognizes 
this  government  set  up  by  the  Soviets,  a  government  which  never 
had  the  consent  of  the  governed  to  govern. 

Wo,  in  America  cannot  understand  that,  for  we  believe  that  a 
government  derives  its  Jiist  powers  only  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

But  dictators  do  not  reckon  with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The 
people  are  to  be  ruled  and  rulers  are  to  be  appointed  over  them, 
and  so  Russia  seeks  to  rule  Finland  through  its  appointed  Unni^h 
traitors. 

Can  you  for  a  moment  imagine  this  situation?  Let  us  Imagine 
this:  Let  us  Imagine  lor  the  purpose  of  example  and  Illustration 
that  a  military  force  of  Russia  crosses  the  Bering  Strait  Into  Ala^^ka 
and  occupies  a  strip  of  the  frozen  north  of  our  Alaskan  territory. 
Can  you  imagine  that,  please?  Then,  alter  this  military  fo.-ce 
occupies  a  frozen  strip  of  Alaska.  Stalin  and  Molotov  set  up  In 
that  frozen  strip  a  government  and  call  It  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. They  appoint  Earl  E.  Browder  president.  Foster  secretary 
of  state,  and  other  equally  loyal  Americans  as  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
ernment. And  then  enter  Into  a  treaty  with  that  government 
which  the  Soviets  have  set  up,  recognize  it — moreover,  claim  for  It 
representation  ol  the  entire  American  people.  Can  you  Imagine 
that?  Of  course,  you  can't;  but  that  Is  exactly  what  has  happened 
to  Finland  By  fcrce  a  strip  of  a  few  kl'.ometcrs  of  Finnish  terri- 
tory was  occupied  by  Russian  military  forces.  And  then,  with  the 
Finnish  traitors  supposedly  constituted  as  a  government,  a  treaty 
Is  concluded  to  represent  the  entire  Finnish  people. 

What  I  have  Imag'ncd,  insofar  as  cur  country  is  concerned.  Is  far- 
fetched. True.  It  never  will  happen.  But  I  am  certain  that  Stalin 
and  Molotov  and  the  Soviets  would  net  stop  at  doing  Just  that, 
should  the  occasion  arise.  And  I  am  equally  certain  that  In  re- 
sponse to  Bolshevik  ideology  and  Communist  loyalty  to  the  father- 
land, which  is  Russia.  American  Communists  would  not  resist 
Russia  occupying  American  territory  or  decline  to  act  as  a  puppet 
government  to  be  manipulated  by  Soviet  Russia 

French  Communi.st.s  have  by  their  acts  given  aid  and  succor 
to  the  cctnmon  enemy  of  France.  Monsieur  Many  would  not.  I  am 
sure,  decline  to  head  a  puppet  government  In  France,  set  up  by 
Russia,  even  If  It  meant  the  loss  of  the  war  to  Germany  and  the 
establishment  of  a  dictatorship  In  place  of  the  French  Republic. 
That  is  the  Ideology  of  the  new  theory  of  nationalism. 

There  Is  no  difference  between  nazl-lsm  and  fascism,  between 
sovletism  and  communism  All  rest  upon  the  theory  of  dictatorship. 
The  basis  for  that  theorv  Is  alike  In  all  totalitarian  ccuntries. 
Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  form  of  government  cbtalnlng  In 
Russia,  Germany,  or  Italy  discloses  a  deadly  parallelism — all  power 
to  the  dictator,  all  power  to  be  centered  In  the  hands  of  the 
superleader.  all  power  In  the  hands  of  a  man  dlety  set  up  by 
himself.     That  is  the  structure  of  totalitarianism. 

Tlie  denial  of  freedom  cf  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  conscience,  religious  freedom.  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Ideology 
accepted  by  the  Communists,  Fascists,  be  they  in  Germany.  Italy. 
France.  Ru'^sia.  or  even  In  cur  own  midst  They  all  emit  venom, 
which  Is  the  venom  of  hatred  which  leads  to  murder  and  Is  the 
father  of  intolerance  and  Ignorance  and  darkness  which  destroys 
human  dignity,  human  right,  human  development. 

Man.  man  in  his  proper  stature  would  rather  die  on  his  feet  than 
live  on  his  knees.     The  Finns  are  doing  just  that. 

As  a  concomitant  of  nazi-lsm  morality  breaks  down,  decency  goes 
with  the  wind.  The  other  day  the  Germans  advised  their  girls  and 
their  women  to  give  themselves  to  the  soldiers  who  are  on  march 
to  battlefields  so  tliat  chUdren  might  be  conceived.  Love,  marriage, 
family,  all  are  discarded.  The  theory  of  It  all  is  that  man  lives  lor 
the  government  a-  dlsting\iishr<l  from  the  fact  that  government  is 
Instituted  to  serve  man.  Parenthetically,  let  me  mention  this  fact 
that  when  bolshevisni  overran  Russia  It  was  said  that  they  had 
nationalized  their  womenfolk.  That  was  not  the  truth.  The  Ger- 
mans have  gone  one  step  beyond  that,  they  have  actually  national- 
ized their  wom.en.  for  they  tell  the  women  to  give  themselves  to 
anybody  who  h.ippens  to  wear  a  uniform 

Bolshevik  Ideology  was  not  Intended  to  be  confined  within  Its 
own  borders  Like  worms  boring  Into  healthy  trees  and  fruit, 
Rus.sia"s  ideology  was  made  to  bore  into  and  within  the  democracies. 
Bol.'hevlsm  Is  an  ideology  which  denies  the  truth,  mocks  decency, 
abandons  morale,  and  epitomizes  the  He  It  developed  in  a  philos- 
ophy which  spurns  the  culture — and  culture  is  accumulated  drctn- 
cles  and  morals  of  the  apes — of  all  who  refuse  to  accept  bolthevism. 
The  moral  code,  accepted  by  man  and  by  which  he  lives.  Is  regarded 
as  capitalistic  and.  In  consequence.  It  must  bt-  destroyed.  That's 
bolshevlsm..     That  also  Is  nari-ism. 

The  human  race  has,  over  the  centurle<».  stored  up  the  results  of 
Its  experience  and  out  of  experience  came  our  concepts  of  right, 
truth,  and  Justice.  The  philosophy  of  bolshevlsm  Is  like  thai  of 
nazl-lsm.  That  of  the  Nazis  is  also  the  philosophy  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks.    Destroy  all  that  has  been  created,  acquired,  and  built 

Russia  penetrated  Into  our  own  country  through  "fellow  trav- 
elers," through  the  "party-line  gentleman,"  through  the  "borer  from 


within."  Nazl-lsm  has  worked  and  bored  through  the  American 
bund  and  It.^  "fellow  travelers"  In  1931  the  Nazis  and  the  Bol- 
sheviks in  Germany  Joined  hands  to  strangle  the  German  Republic. 
Tliey  Joined  together  in  a  plebiscite  to  oust  the  democratic  t;overn- 
ment  In  Prussia.  They  failed  at  that  time.  But  the  betrayal  by 
the  Communists  In  Germany  of  the  republic  In  1931  and  again  In 
1933  bore  It  fruit- -Hltlerism! 

I  have  always  condemned  the  Munich  Pact  as  a  crime  I  feel 
that  more  strongly  today.  Were  It  not  for  the  Munich  Pact. 
Czechoslovakia  would  not  have  been  raped  and  destrovcd,  Poland 
would  still  exist,  Finland  would  be  free  of  Invaders,  and  the  millions 
of  young  men  Instead  of  being  on  the  war  front  would  be  pursuing 
their  peaceful  occupations,  and  tens  of  thousands  who  had  died 
would  still  be  alive  and  hundred  of  thousands  would  not  now  be 
either  widows,  orphans,  or  grieving  parents. 

The  world  Is  on  a  precipice.  Culture  and  civilization  is  at  the 
abyss.  Two  forces  are  {lf:htlng — one  to  destroy  civilization  and 
culture  and  human  dignity,  the  other  defending  it  with  might  and 
main.  It  is  a  war  between  democracy  and  absolutism;  between 
freedom  and  slavery;  between  hlgh-mlndedncss  and  the  racketeer 
spirit. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  Jews  who,  by  the  millions,  are  being 
tortured,  bled,  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  who  are  spat  upon,  who 
are  degarded  to  the  lowest  degree — the  Jews  who  have  given  the 
world  Christianity,  for  It  was  the  Jew  Christ  that  gave  mankind 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  That  is  probably  the  reason  that 
Hitler  despises  and  hates  Christians.  He  cannot,  he  will  not  accept 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity  given  to  the  world  by  a  Jew.  The 
Jew  now  Is  regarded  by  the  Nazis  as  an  outcast,  by  Mussolini  he 
Is  not  wanted  The  Jew  has  always  been  the  scapegoat.  The  Poles 
did  not  realize  that  It  Is  one  step  from  the  Jew  to  the  Pole,  and 
now  the  Poles  suffer  side  by  side  with  the  Jews  The  Catholics 
did  not  realize  that  the  attack  upcn  the  Jew  will  not  stop  there 
and  that  ultimately  It  will  be  directed  against  them  too.  It  Is 
that   now — churches   are   destroyed,    priests   Imprisoned. 

As  we  view  existing  conditions  In  the  world  with  all  Its  dark- 
ness, with  all  118  treachery,  with  all  Its  despotism,  with  all  Its 
brutality,  our  spirits  have  not  fallen,  for  there,  in  little  Finland, 
man  stands  erect  and  fights  for  the  thing  dearest  to  man — dignity, 
self-respect  The  Finns  are  the  symbol  of  mans  dignity,  a  symbol 
Which  stirs  us  and  stirs  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  symbol  which 
wDl  lead  man  to  fight  despotism  and  overcome  it. 

In  this  fight  between  democracy  and  despnatlsm,  we  Americans, 
while  remaining  neutral,  stand  with  the  democracies  and  hope 
for  a  complete  victory  for  them.  Neutral  we  may  be  In  act,  but 
we  are  not  that  In  thought.  We  are  against  dictatorship  We  are 
against  nazl-lsm  We  are  acairst  bolshevlsm.  We  are  for  Finland 
and  against  Russia  We  are  for  France  and  Britain  and  against 
Germany.  We  certainly  cannot  continue  neutral  In  act  Insofar  as 
Finland  Is  concerned  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
go  beyond  mere  wishful  thinking  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
Rnns  In  their  struggle. 

Out  of  this  meeting  goes  a  respectful  request,  both  to  our  great 
President  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  yes.  a  plea  to 
them  not  to  abandon  the  Finns.  We  do  not  want  war.  but  we 
cannot  stand  by  and  see  Finland  and  other  small  nations  deci- 
mated. Give  help  We  cannot  give  military  aid.  but  we  can  and 
Eliould  give  material  help. 


Silver-Purchase  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IX  THK  senatp:  of  the  united  states 

Thursday.  January  25  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January 

23),  1940 


EDITORIALS     FROM     THE     NEW     YORK     -HMES     AND     THE 

WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Silver  Polly."  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  23.  1940.  and  an  editorial  on  gold 
entitled  "The  Nt'W  Yellow  Peril."  published  in  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  Post  of  January  22,  1940.  I  ask  consent  that  these  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  cf  January  23,  19401 

THE    SlI  VER    FOLLY 

The  annual  report  of  Handy  &  Harman,  local  bullion  dealers, 
draws  attention  rnce  more  to  one  of  the  most  inexcusable  pieces 
of  legislation  ever  passed: 


I        "Once   again   the   year-end   figures   proclaim   the   futility   of   nt- 

I    tempting  to  m?et  the  requirement  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  that 

'one-fourth  of  the  total  monetary  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  stocks 

I    shall  be  silver.'     After  S'^  years  of  operation,  and  after  more  than 

[    2,200.000.000  ounces  of  silver  have  been  bought,  the  goal  set  by  the 

act  actually  is  291,000  000  ounces  further  away  than  It  was  when 

the  legislation  was  passed  In  June  1934." 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  continuing  flood  of  gold  Into  this  coun- 
try, partly  as  the  result  of  our  own  policies,  jmrtly  as  the  result  of 
foreign  economic  policies  and  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  may  be  said 
that  Congress  could  not  re.isonably  have  t)een  e.\p)ected  to  foresee 
this  continued  inflow  of  gold  In  such  amounts  from  the  outside 
world.  But  the  event  nonetheless  serves  to  illustrate  how  blind 
and  irresponsible  and  foolish  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  was  and  Is, 

If  our  legislation  merely  compelled  the  Treasury  to  buy  each 
year's  entire  silver  output  from  American  mines  at  the  fantastic 
price  of  71  cents  an  ounce,  as  present  law  dots,  ii  would  be  a  naked 
and  Indefensible  hand-out  to  domestic  sliver  Interests,  but  at  leiist 
It  would  be  politically  intelligible  and  comparatively  inexpensive. 
But  under  existing  legislation  and  Treasury  practice  the  great  bulk 
of  entirely  unneeded  silver  that  we  buy  i.s  not  domestic  but  foreign. 
In  1939.  for  example,  in  addition  to  buying  60.600.000  ounces  of 
silver  derived  from  domestic  ores,  the  Treasury  bought  280,800  000 
ounces  of  silver  of  foreign  origin  at  an  artificially  high  price  created 
by  the  Treasury  s  own  bids  The  great  bulk  of  the  2,930,000  000 
ounces  of  silver  that  the  Treasury  has  now  acquired  is  alstj  of  foreign 
origin.  Indeed,  that  huge  mountain  of  silver,  most  of  which  was 
acquired  since  the  pas.s«ge  of  the  act,  is  equal  to  more  than  50 
years'  domestic  production  at  the  current  rate. 

Lsist  June  the  Senate,  almost  as  If  it  realized  how  preposterous 
It  was  for  the  United  States  Government  to  be  subsidizing  and 
holding  the  bag  for  foreign  silver  prcxlucers  and  .«p<>culators.  voted 
to  amend  the  law  at  least  to  prohibit  fuither  purchases  ol  foreign 
sliver,  but  the  Hou.se.  on  administration  insistence,  voted  against 
the  Senate  amendments  and  this  one  was  stricken  out  hi  confer- 
ence.    So  the  uj>eles8  silver  mountain  grows. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  January  22,  1940] 

THE    Nrw     YELLOW    PERIL 

In  lecent  years  foreigners  have  been  able  to  buy  much  more  from 
us  than  they  othcrwlsi*  could  have  bought  by  paying  for  goods  with 
gold.  In  a  certain  sense  gold  has  taken  the  place  of  the  loans  that 
we  formerly  made  to  enable  foreigners  to  buy  more  goods  from  us 
than  they  sold  to  lis. 

In  the  twenties  we  acquired  promises  to  pay,  which  in  many 
cases  proved  to  be  worthless.  In  exchange  for  valuable  goods  Today 
we  are  taking  gold,  whicli  has  a  very  uncertain  value,  and  over- 
valued sliver  In  exchange  for  valuable  gouds  and  claims  to  goods 

Tlie  extent  to  which  cur  export  trade  depends  upon  our  wllllng- 
nes.s  to  accept  gold  in  unlimlied  quantities  at  an  artificially  high 
price  is  a  matter  deserving  of  serious  thought.  The  subject  is 
touched  upon  In  a  very  Illuminating  discussion  of  The  Cold  Prob- 
lem Today,  by  Dr.  E,  A,  Ooldenwt-iser.  director  of  research  and 
Statistics  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 

Dr.  Goldenwelser  points  out  that  our  monetary  gold  stocks  have 
Increased  by  about  $13,600,000,000  during  the  brief  period  of  6  years. 
Less  than  $3,000,000,000  of  that  huge  sum  represents  an  increase 
due  to  revaluation  of  gold  holdings.  Most  of  the  remaining  in- 
crease Is  due  to  gold  imports. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  those  concerned  with  foreign  trade,  it  is 
especially  interesting  to  note  that  about  $2.200  000,000  of  our  gold 
and  silver  acquisitions  during  the  past  6  years  have  been  payments 
for  goods  and  services  sold  to  foreign  countries  in  excess  of  goods 
and  services  which  we  bought  from  them.  In  other  words,  otir 
willingness  to  take  unlimited  quantities  of  gold  has  enabled  for- 
eigners to  acquire  our  excess  exports,  to  build  up  huge  balances  in 
this  country,  and  to  buy  American  securities. 

What  Is  to  be  done  about  our  gold  hoard,  which  Dr.  Goldenwelser 
frankly  says  "Is  of  little  or  no  usi*  to  us  now"?  In  his  opinion,  "an 
abrupt  cessation  of  American  gold  purchases  would  create  chaotlo 
conditions  in  the  exr-hange  market,  with  repercussions  on  domestic 
business  conditions  and  piices."  No  doubt  his  Judgment  on  this 
matter  is  sound.  But  in  face  of  a  jjersistent  gold  Inflow  fraught 
with  dangerous  potentialities,  injuncllons  to  do  nothing  and  hope 
for  the  best  are  far  from  rea.ssuring, 

Dr,  Goldenwelser  thinks  that  the  gold  we  now  hold,  plus  later 
acquisitions,  will  have  few  large  foreign  claims  against  It  if  the  war 
Is  prolonged.  It  is  also  unlikely  that  this  gold  hoard  w:ll  be  re- 
duced to  any  extent,  after  the  war  Is  over,  by  excess  purchases  of 
foreign  goods  and  services  by  the  United  States.  Rather  it  Is  more 
likely  that  heavier  demands  for  poods  and  for  capital  will  ccmo 
from  abroad.  Hence,  Dr,  Goldenwelser  concludes  that  a  tlight  of 
capital  from  the  United  States,  which  is  "hard  to  conceive,  or 
Investment  abroad  which  Is  not  likely  to  as.simie  large  proportions, 
would  offer  the  only  occasion  for  losing  gold." 

It  is  slightly  comforting  to  reflect  that  gold  acqulsltlors  have 
helped  to  stimulate  domestic  business  by  adding  to  the  volume  of 
our  exports.  But  we  may  pay  very  dearly  In  the  future  for  these 
Incidental  gains.  And  an  enormous  problem  of  credit  control  is 
created  by  the  great  volume  of  gold  Imports. 

Dr  GnldenweLser  explains  but  does  not  point  the  way  out  of  this 
dilemma  "Tbe  ultimate  solution,"  he  says,  "will  have  to  be  a  part 
of  the  answer  to  much  broader  problems  of  world  stability  and 
International  trade." 
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What  Can  We  Do  About  Our  Youth  Problem? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  25.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    CHARLES  A    PLUMLET,  OF  \^ERMONT 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission 
pranted.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rfcord  a  copy  of  the  manu- 
script of  the  sp<:>c'ch  I  made  over  WOL  at  a  session  of  the 
Forum  of  the  Air,  held  Sunday  eveninR.  December  3  last.  I 
am  in.sertinc:  the  entire  copy,  though,  by  reason  of  time  limi- 
tation imposed,  certain  paragraphs  herein  included  were  then 
omitted  from  the  broadcast. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Tke   Youth   Problem 

I  am  iiMurrlnp  that  the  National  Youth  AdminlBtratlon  Is  pri- 
marily educational  m  intent  and  purpose,  rather  than  for  relief  as 
vuch. 

Apparently  havlni?  done  all  that  we  can  to  upset  the  orderly 
proce«weB  of  government  and  to  retard  the  advance  of  civil izatton 
at  lea«t  temporarily,  we  of  thl«  day  and  generation  now  have  the 
nerve  to  come  totti-rmtt  to  the  crossroads  and  ask,  ""What  can  we 
do  about  the  youth  pn^blem?" 

Our  generation  occupies  the  incongruous  and  unenviable  position 
of  one  which,  having  set  fire  to  and  burned  down  Its  neighbor's 
buildings,  trlis  to  sell  him  a  policy  of  Insurance  against  loss  by  fire. 

TOtTTH   IS  WONDERING 

Let  me  tell  you  that  youth  has  long  been  wondering  what  It  could 
do  about  the  Erreatest  problem  confronting  It — that  Is  its  elders. 
In  youth's  eyes,  anyway,  we  certainly  have  made  a  mess  of  things 

I  shall  have  to  ndmit  that  I  rave  no  patience  with  those  old 
tomils  who  live  m  the  past  and  think  that  the  be?t  has  t)een  Tho 
bMt  Is  yet  to  be  despite  the  pessimistic  aesertknis  (>f  those  who 
live  tn  •  past  pone  gllmmerlnp  through  the  dreams  of  things  that 
w<<re.  of  tho-se  who  do  not  r*aiize  either  that  the  tender  grace  of  a 
day  that  is  gone  will  never  come  back  to  them  or  that  the  pa.st  la 
dead  and  has  no  resurrection  Such  people  should  look  to  the 
East  beyond  which  to  the  sunrise  and  to  the  West  beyond  which 
U  the  sea 

Yet.  I  do  not  wUh  to  be  understood  to  say  we  cannot  beneflt  from 
a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  past. 

SOVniEICNTT     IM    TH«     IMOmOUAL 

I  am  almost  the  forgotten  man  in  that  I  Hut>«crlbe  to  that  almost 
Ob<«olete  d<x:trUie  thiU  sovereignty  Is  in  the  Individual.  It  is  my 
Weil  considered  Judgment  that  there  m  no  obligation  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's pan  to  do  anything  for  the  individual  that  he  can  or 
should  do  for  himself. 

AGAINST   POLITICAL   DOMINATION 

Necessary  Federal  aid.  without  Federal  control,  abstractly  speak- 
ing Is  favored  by  everybo<iv  Y-.H,  political  domination  ol  the 
schools  of  this  country  by  reason  of  centralized  Federal  control  of 
appropriations  is  inherent  in  a  fXJllcy  which  F>ermits  Federal  con- 
trv'l  anil  is  inimical  to.  and  a  dangerous  experiment  to  be  tried  by, 
people  pledged  to  popular  government.  Education  Is  a  State  func- 
tion, not  n  social  experiment  with  relief  the  end  in  view.  Educa- 
tion and  pt>lltlcs  are  oil  and  water  to  each  other.  They  will  not  mix. 
The   "oil"  of   politics  will   smother   the    water  of  life   In   education. 

Youth  Is  the  t-tream  of  the  new  washing  against  the  rocks  of  the 
old  It  ttocds  m  a  continual  current  of  enthusiasm,  of  Joy  of 
existence,  of  hope,  of  fine  expectation,  of  headlong  ambition  to  reap 
harvests  that  s«^:n  almost  impossible.  It  is  the  Idealist,  the  Im- 
petuous engineer  knocking  at  the  gates  of  thought.  Youth.  In 
Itself.  18  pro-:;5ress.  change,  lUteration,  eternal  striving  ahead. 

What  can  we  do?  We  can  step  telling  youth  ther*-  are  no  fron- 
tiers; that  youth  has  no  opportunities  In  comparison  with  the 
accomplishments  of  youth  in  the  next  50  year«  these  of  the  last 
one  hundred  will  sink  into  Innocuous  desuetude. 

oppoKTt'NrrT  roR  tocth 

There  never  has  been  a  time  In  the  history  of  this  country  when 
youth  has  had  such  an  opportunity  cr  there  has  been  a  mire  in- 
sistent demand  or  greater  need  for  Its  brains,  ability,  and  courage 
than  now. 

No  youth  of  any  day  or  peneratton  has  ever  been  confronted  by 
so  great  a  probl-m  as  that  of  the  mounting  public  debt  and  the 
ccnnnulng  annual  deficits  piled  up  by  us,  a  problem  which  will 
exhau.-»i  the  vitality  and  test  the  enerjjy  of  American  youth  in  the 
days  and  years  yet  to  crme  The  stilution  of  these  problems  atTords 
them  their  o^ipcrtuniiy  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  the  initia- 
tive, the  independence,  the  self-reliance,  and  the  courage  to  work 


out   their  own  .salvation.     The  Lord  know?  its  ciders  cannot  do  ft 
for  them;   we  have  demonstrated  our  inability  so  to  do. 

NO    SLTlRy.NDER    OF    INHERENT    RIGHTS 

I  favor  almost  anything  that  will  really  permanently  promote 
the  general  welfare.  I  am.  however,  opposed  to  the  surrender  to  the 
Government  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  several  States,  and  to 
centxahzation  of  power,  authority,  and  bureaucracy  In  the  Federal 
Government,  for  the  beneflt  of  those  who  Insidiously  and  perlpa- 
thet.caUy  undertake  to  get  more  power.  In  t-rder  moie  full>  and 
completely  to  control  more  people,  and  through  education  control 
the  economic  destiny  of  these  United  States.  I  hope  I  can  stUl  see 
a  hole  In  a  ladder 

Tlie  announced  objectives  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
are  generally  commendable.  In  the  abstract  and  theoretically  we 
are  all  in  favor  of  it.  but  what  It  will  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  Is 
net  nearly  so  Important  as  what  it  will  cost  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Americanism  As  the  President  has  said,  wc  can 
111  afford  to  lose  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  unemployed  young  men 
and  women  who  should  have  their  chance  in  school,  their  turn  aa 
cpprentlces.  and  their  opportunity  for  Jobs  We  should,  hornever, 
be  unalterably  cppcsed  to  the  assiunption  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  any  large  meastire  of  control  of  the  educational  pohciea 
of  the  Nation.  If  I  cculd  be  a:isured  of  Federal  support  without 
Federal  control,  that  would  be  a  horse  of  another  color. 

We  should  not  forget  that  to  say  that  opportunity  for  adequate 
education  must  be  available  Is  not  to  state  that  there  must  be 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  The  group  of  unemployed  is  made 
up  in  part  of  those  who  had  been  encouraged  to  seek  a  higher 
aciidrmic  education  but  were  listed  among  the  casualties  In  their 
first  year  because  of  lack  of  ability,  inadequate  preparation,  or  gen- 
eral unfitness  for  the  part  they  sought  to  play. 

NO    StJB.SIDIZlNG    EDUCATION 

The  reason  the  Federal  Government  should  not  be  permitted  to 
go  wildly  into  the  bu.slneas  of  stibsldlzlng  education  In  the  States 
is  found  In  the  fact  and  In  t'-ie  practical  result  that  Federal  aeen- 
cles,  by  rea^^on  of  their  cont  ol  of  the  purse,  are  already  directly 
and  Indirectly  controlling  and  administering  public  education  and 
educational  policies  within  the  States.  Once  you  let  the  camel  of 
Federal  centralization  gets  its  head  under  tiie  tent,  the  tent  is 
bound  to  topple  Greedy  for  power,  the  t'ederal  Governm;nt 
never  gives  up,  but  contlnu.^s  to  reach  out  and  to  grab,  and  even- 
tually to  choke  initiative,  individualism,  and  enthusiasm. 

CENTRALIZATION    IS   DESTRtTCTTVI 

Centralization  of  authority,  with  respect  to  the  determination 
and  admlnlstr.ition  of  educational  policies,  in  the  hands  of  a  Fed- 
eral officer  means  the  reaching  down  to  the  very  wellsprlngs.  and 
the  destruction  of  the  underlying  rivhts  of  the  States  and  of  indi- 
viduals to  have  something  to  say  a«  to  what  shall  be  the  educa- 
tional policy  that  shall  bo  followed.  This  centrall/.atlcn  Is  not 
only  contrary  to  r)ur  American  theory  and  our  traditions  with 
re^.pect  to  the  educational  opportunities  to  be  afford -d,  but  if 
c<  ntlnued,  as  it  will  be  if  the  money  is  forthcoming  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  de.'lred  and  suggested  that  It  should  be  furnl.-,hfd.  Is 
bound  to  federalize  American  education  and  to  centralize  the 
abo<  lute  control  thereof  In  the  Federal  Government,  the  while  it 
eventually  destroys  the  independence  of  our  public-school  system. 

Ihi.-i  cUx's  not  take  Into  con.slderaf ion  the  expense  invt  ;vcd 
which  wt)u:d  be,  and  already  is.  tremendous  because  of  the  dupli- 
cation by  the  Federal  Govei-nment  of  the  State-conslltuted  agen- 
cies     It  Is  a  waste  of  money  considered  from   that  angle. 

Now  this  problem  will  not  be  decided  nor  solved  in  a  moment. 
Thf^rc  are  somewhere  around  4,000.000  young  men  and  women 
b<-tween  the  ages  of  16  and  25  years  of  age  who  are  not  in  school 
p.nd  for  whom  no  employment  Is  available  It  h.is  always  been  my 
contention  that  the  State  and  local  authorities  mtist  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  finding  of  Jobs,  for  the  training,  and  for  the 
vocational  education  of  those  within  their  Juri.sdiction  The  States 
should  do  what  they  can.  and  only  after  they  have  done  what 
they  can  shi-uld  the  Perferal  Government  Ftep  tn  to  substdiza 
insofar  ns  may  be  necessary  without  centralizing  and  without 
establishing  btireaucratic  and  Federal  control  of  the  education 
system   of   the   country. 

Many  thousands  of  those  unemployed  In  the  youth  group  are 
recently  gradtiated  technicians — civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical 
engineers  -for  wh^m  there  were  and  are  no  Jobs  m  indu,>.:ry.  Other 
thousands  comprise  those  who  had  a  Job  when  there  were  Jcbs 

A  million  and  a  half  young  people  tjetween  15  and  20  years  of 
age.  out  of  schorl,  never  had  a  Job  and  cannot  get  one  Getting  a 
Job  is  the  biggest  problem  facing  American  youth  today. 

TOLTH   INJCRED  BT   POLICIES  OF  NEW  DEAL 

For  youth  the  present  depression  has  been  a  greater  obstacle  than 
It  has  for  thase  of  an  older  generatlcn,  for  the  primary  reason  that 
the  New  Deals  policle.-i  of  restriction  and  an  economy  of  scarcity 
have  principally  hurt  young  people  trying  to  get  a  start  tn  life. 
Its  policies  have  acted  to  cut  down  industry  and  agriculture,  so 
there  are  fewer  Jot)s  to  go  around.  Older  people  having  jobs  hvld 
on  to  them,  and  since  no  new  Jobs  are  being  created,  the  ycu:.ES'.crs 
go  without  Jobs.  This  Is  true  In  virtually  all  lines  of  actl\-lty.  For 
Instance,  In  the  building  trades  the  number  of  apprentices  per- 
mitted under  the  rules  of  organized  labor  have  been  very  greatly 
reducid  and  In  some  crafts  the  traming  of  apprentices  has  ceased 
altogether  This  Is  done  by  the  labor  unions  to  protect  the  Jobs  of 
the  older  workers,  but  it  meaiis  that  a  young  man  getting  cut  ot 


high  school  Is  unable  to  get  training  as  a  craftsman,  with  the  result 
that  he  passes  from  his  twenties  into  his  thirties  as  an  unskilled 
laborer.  Tlie  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  boys  who  have  college  edu- 
cations. Less  business  activity  means  a  smaller  opportunity  for  jobs 
In  the  profts.'^lons.  in  banks,  on  newspapers,  In  brokerage  houses, 
and  In  retail  stores  Thu.s.  unfortunately,  thof^e  who  have  reached 
working  ages  in  the  last  6  years  have  Indeed  become  a  "lost 
generation,"  i 

'  A  SOtTND  sotmoN 

The  long-range,  sound  solution  for  this  problem  is  not  to  be 
found  through  Government  subsidies  or  programs  of  Government- 
made  work.  Such  undertakings,  while  very  helpful,  are  but  pana- 
ceas— shlnplasters  to  ease  the  pain  rather  than  a  permanent  ctire. 
Th?  only  really  sound  and  lasting  stilution  is  to  get  the  business 
activity  of  the  country  back  to  Its  prevloiis  level  of  acceleration.  .<« 
that  new  Jobs  are  constantly  being  created  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  who  annually  come  out  of  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  country.  And  there  we  get  back  to  the 
fundamental  proposition  that  you  cannot  treat  the  youth  problem 
as  separate  and  distinct  It  Is  a  part  of  the  larger  problem  which 
confronts  the  entire  Nation,  namely,  economic  recovery. 

OBSTACLES   TO   ECONOMIC   EECOVF.RY 

Obviously,  one  of  the  obstacles  to  a  sound  and  l.astli.g  economic 
recovery  have  t>cen  the  policies  pursued  by  the  New  Deal  which 
have  hara.'ised  business  and  strangled  Industry  through  punitive 
taxes,  disturbing  experiments,  reckless  fl.5cal  policies  which  can  only 
lead  to  di.<;aster  if  pursued  for  a  few  more  years,  and  oiher  tinkering 
with  various  parts  of  the  economic  machine.  When  we  untie  this 
strait  Jacket  that  is  holding  back  American  business,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  and  jaeople  commence  to  go  back  to  work,  what  some 
Of  our  left-wing  friends  now  like  to  call  "the  youth  problem"  will 
be  solved.  The  problem  of  youth  now  Is  and  lias  always  been  and 
always  will  be  to  get  ahead  in  the  world  and  to  g.>t  a  start.  Youth 
wants  the  opportunity  to  make  Its  own  way. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  youth  Is  to  undertake  to  get  back 
to  real  American  thrift  and  economy  In  living — to  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  "the  Government  owes  us"  one.  Wc  must  pet  rid 
cf  the  Idea  that  youth  and  its  elders  too  prevalently  have  today  that 
this  Is  a  good  government  to  live  in  because  it  is  a  good  one  to 
live  on  and  off  from. 

GIVE   INDUSTRY   A   CHANCE 

We  must  give  Industry  the  necessary  confidence  In  our  prudence 
and  considered  Judgment  as  to  warrant  Its  venturing  Into  fields  of 
endeavor  that  will  afford  the  Jobs.  We  must  show  youth  that 
there  IS  a  way  to  get  out  from  under  the  burden  with  which  we 
have  raddled  It.     We  must  make  Jobs  by  restoring  confidence. 

I  hne  been  fearful  that  this  country  is  on  the  broad  highway 
to  all  the  ills  of  bureaucracy  and  the  corruption  that  goes  with  it 
that  our  forefathers  and  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  fled  from 
Eurcpw?  to  escape. 

In  my  op'nlon.  the  bureaucratic  concept  Invokes  a  wrong  theory 
and  principle  of  civics  and  governmental  policy.  In  that  It  would 
cause  the  Federal  Government  to  do  for  Its  Individual  citizens  that 
which  thev  ought  to  do  for  themselves,  or,  at  least,  through  their 
<wn  voluntary  and  nonpolltlcal  associations.  It  is  paternalism — 
the  most  subtle  and  slnl.ster  enemy  of  popular  government. 

THE    THREAT    OF    PATERNALISM 

I  am  therefore  forced  to  believe  that,  as  a  general  proposition. 
the  centralization  tendencies  m  government  have  fastened  their 
tentacles  around  the  surviving  representative  of  the  most  nearly 
perfect  republican  form  of  government  ever  created.  Tlie  paternal- 
istic state  l.s  cooperating  to  help  strangle  Its  child.  The  question 
which  confronts  you  and  me  Is,  Shall  we  stand  Idly  by  as  acces- 
tories.  both  before  and  after  the  crime? 

I  believe  that  the  Government  should  be  for  and  by  the  people, 
and  the  nearer  it  Is  kept  to  and  of  the  people,  the  better  government 
we  will  have 

The  approach  to  political  paternalism  has  always  been  paved  with 
benevolence.  For  the  people  to  retain  and  to  maintain  their  nat- 
ural, individual  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by,  and  which  go  under 
the  name  of.  liberty  as  formulated  in  their  charter  of  freedom,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  has  been  a  problem  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  calling  for  unremitting  vlgUance  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
Iheinsf^lves 

From  the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
In  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  one 
may  read  the  statement: 

"The  most  obvious  shortcomings  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration are  general  Inadequacy,  the  total  lack  of  democracy  in 
administration,  and  the  threat  to  the  already  declining  wage  stand- 
ards. On  the  first  of  these  three  headings  we  will  allow  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  the  National  Youth  Administr^ion  offloials  to  speak  for 
themselves.  'It  Is  recognized,'  the  President  said  In  June,  'that  the 
final  soluUon  of  this  whole  problem  of  unemployed  youth  will  not 
be  obtainable  unless  there  Is  a  resumption  of  normal  business  activ- 
ities and  opportunities  for  private  employment  on  a  wide  scale.'  " 

ECONOMIC   "PILLS"  OF  THK  "HEW  DELIHITJM" 

That's  the  answer.  No  amount  of  homeopathic  economic  pills 
undertaken  to  be  administered  by  the  "New  Delirium  "  wUl  save  the 
patient  s  life  or  contribute  much  to  bis  permanent  recovery,  comfort, 
or  well-being. 

In  the  restoration  of  confldence.  and  the  con.-Jequent  resumption 
of  normal  business  activities,  is  found  the  safe,  eane.  and  permanent 
Bciutiou  of  tlie  probleiu. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MAS.SACHUSKITS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  25  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January 

23).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  JOSEPH  F.  THORNINQ 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Thorning.  and  app  aring  in  the  magazine  Spain,  the  title  of 
the  article  being  "Victorious  Spain." 

There  being  no  cbjcction,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

~  [From  the  magazine  Spain) 

VICTORIOUS     SPAIN 

(By  Dr.  Jcseph  F.  Thorning) 

It  Is  an  Inspiring  experience  to  secure  a  fir.-,t-hand  view  of  vic- 
torious Spain,  First  of  all.  there  are  the  people.  Joyful  In  their 
sense  of  deliverance  at  the  hands  of  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco, 
Everywhere,  In  the  mefxjpolitan  cen'.ers  like  Madrid  and  Barcelona 
as  well  as  in  tiny  town.s  and  hamlets,  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the 
population  gives  visible  expression  to  Its  sentiments  of  relief, 
satisfactlcn.  and  enthusiasm. 

No  one  speaks  unsolicited  about  the  dark  days  of  the  leftist 
terror.  By  an  almcet  universal  tacit  agreement  the  subject  Is 
taboo.  As  one  villager  crystallized  popular  feeling  for  me:  "The 
attempted  Marxist  revolution  was  a  painful  night  passed  in  the 
pit  of  a  well;  now  that  we  have  been  restored  to  the  sunlight  we 
don't  want  to  shiver  again,  even  in  the  domain  of  the  Imagination." 

One  reason  for  the  popular  contentment  Is  a  perfect  realization 
of  the  fact  that  "Spain  has  been  given  back  to  the  Spaniards." 
During  the  bitter  days  of  civil  war,  unscrupulous  propagandists  oX 
the  Left  had  done  their  best  to  create  the  Impression  that  the 
peninsula  had  been  inundated  with  Nazis  and  Fascists.  "Resist 
the  foreign  Invaders!"  had  been  the  watchword  of  the  Marxist  die- 
hards.  As  soon  as  the  legions  of  Generall.ssimo  Franco  completed 
the  pacification  of  the  country,  they  were  revealed  to  be  decisively 
Iberian  In  numbers  and  spirit. 

To  the  Immense  disappointment  of  some  Americans,  the  foreign 
auxiliaries  of  the  Nationalist  Army  did  not  linger  In  the  Peninsula. 
Spain  did  not  become  a  puppet  state:  nor  did  the  general l.wlmo  act 
the  part  of  a  vassal,  which  the  LeftlstB  had  created  for  him.  In 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  the  Spanish  Nation  lost  no  time  In 
making  clear  to  the  world  that  its  de.«tlny  was  in  the  hand*  of 
Spaniards.  The  first  of  Oeneralls.simo  Franco's  promises  had  been 
redeemed  and  the  men  and  women  who  were  hte  fellow  citizens 
accepted  his  decision  as  a  tribute  to  their  own  conscience,  dignity, 
and  self-respect. 

Another  factor  In  the  stability  of  the  present  regime  Is  the  gen- 
erous service  which  continues  to  be  rendered  by  the  Auxlllo  Social. 
This  gigantic  social-welfare  organi2sation,  whose  ranks  are  thronged 
with  volunteer  workers,  did  not  fold  up  with  the  occupation  of 
Barcelona  and  Madrid.  On  the  contrary,  every  branch  of  its  service 
was  strengthened,  expanded  The  women,  redoubling  their  activity, 
opened  up  thousands  of  new  centers  for  the  distribution  of  milk. 
fruits,  medicines,  and  hot  meals.  Housing  problems  were  particu- 
larly acute.  Comnrittc-es  of  the  Auxillo  Social  made  the  rounds  of 
available  apartments,  calling  upon  the  Spanish  ^pl^lt  of  hospitality 
to  record  new  triumphs  In  some  quarters  this  was  no  easy  task. 
P.ecognlzlng  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  Generalissimo  Franco 
pnd  his  cabinet  allocated  more  than  600.000.000  pesetas  for  the  con- 
struction of  modern  apartments  and  homes,  particularly  for  man- 
ual laborers. 

It  Is  Important  to  empha-slze  that  even-handed  Justice  prevailed 
In  the  apportioning  of  benefits  In  the  new  Spain.  There  has  been 
no  discrimination  against  former  Leftist  sympathizers  on  purely 
political  grounds.  Even  criminals  have  been  treated  with  magna- 
nimity. Speaking  of  the  liberality  and  fairness  which  character- 
ized the  development  of  the  Auxlllo  Social,  Mr.  Howard  E.  Kersh- 
ncr,  vice  president  and  director  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Cornmlttee,  declared  the  work  of  distribution  was  being  done 
"quite  Impartially."  He  alsfj  pralstd  the  order  and  discipline  of 
the  Franco  regime.  Tlic  people  realize  that,  if  certain  commodities 
like  quality  coffee  and  creamery  butter  are  scarce,  they  are  lacking 
to  all  citl25ens  in  (qual  mea.sure.  Nor  have  there  been  any  authen- 
ticated complaints  to  the  effect  that  the  few  are  benefiting  at  the 
expense  of  many.  Favorltibm  Is  a  vanlfching  word  in  the  SpaniAb 
vocabiUary. 
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It  has  Just  been  revealed  that  more  than  360,000  of  the  500.000 
Spaniards  who  Hed  Into  Prance  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  have 
been  repatriated  and  arc  now  engafred  In  the  general  work  of  reha- 
blliuil(-n  AH  of  these  people,  as  M  Albert  Sarraut.  French  Min- 
uter of  the  Interior,  testified  (the  New  York  Times.  December  9, 
1939).  were  willing  to  leave  the  refugee  camps  In  France  and  re- 
join their  fellow  citizens  acrosn  the  Pyrene«*s.  Six  months  ago. 
few  suspected  the  task  of  repatriation  and  reasslmilation  could 
have  been  speeded  up  to  the  extent  Indicated  by  the  above  figures. 
The  reentry  Into  Spain  has  been  nystematlc.  careful.  When  com- 
pleted. It  win  be  found  that  none  but  criminal  elements  would 
elect  to  remain  In  exile.  Spain,  in  turn,  has  become  a  place  of 
refuge  and  aafety  In  view  of  the  spreading  European  conflict. 

Those  Spaniards,  who  refuse  to  return  to  their  native  land,  are 
everywhere  active  In  the  Communist  rank.s.  supporting  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  aggressions  upon  small  nations.  For  example,  in  Mexico, 
which  not  long  ago  bade  fair  to  be  the  '"promised  land "  for  leftists 
of  all  stripes,  there  Is  now  strong  feeling,  ofHcial  and  unofBcial, 
against  the  activities  of  the  ex-Spanlard.  Col.  Alfaro  Siqueiros. 
-^jx'arhead  of  Marxist  groups  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Of  special 
Interest  In  this  connection  Is  the  following  passage  from  the  New 
York  Times  (December  9.  1939) : 

"It  Is  asserted  that  Spanish  refugees  are  especially  active  in  Com- 
munist circles.  Many  of  them  were  convinced  Communists  before 
they  left  Spain  and  brought  their  political  convictions  with  them. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  Colonel  Siqueiros  is  himself  a  Spaniard." 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  Nazi-Soviet  mentality  of  the  self- 
styled  "liberals."  is  the  noble  attitude  manifested  by  Sr  Ramon 
8«'rrano  Suncr.  Spanish  Minister  of  Government  and  bro*.her-ln- 
law  of  Generalls-slmo  Franco.  Immediately  after  a  momentous 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  December  8,  1939.  Sr.  Serrano  Suuer 
Issued  a  statement  on  the  foreign  situation.  Among  other  things, 
he  satd : 

"Spain,  which  fought  as  another  nation  in  the  defense  of  western 
civilisation  against  Asiatic  barbarity,  expresses  its  profound  sym- 
pathy with  the  Finns  in  this  diflBcult  and  heroic  hour."" 

This  is  further  proof  that  Spain,  under  the  leadership  of  General- 
issimo Franco  follows  a  policy  of  principle,  not  expediency.  In  rela- 
tions with  other  European  nations. 

Peace  Is  Indispensable  for  the  completion  of  Generalissimo 
Franco's  plan  for  Spain.  The  Generalissimo  is  thinklnc;  In  terms 
of  years  of  orderly  progress,  not  mere  weeks  or  months.  He  has 
projects  for  superhighways,  irrigation  works.  Increased  port  facUl- 
Ue«.  docks,  warehouses,  hydrographlc  equipment,  reforestation  and 
educational  expansion.  The  new  trans-Atlantic  service  bctwrrn 
Bilbao  and  New  York  Is  a  clue  to  Spain's  ambition  to  regain  her 
pioper  place  In  world  maritime  conuncrce.  While  in  Madrid  I 
wa.s  told  that  ships  would  lie  built  or  purchased  for  passenger  and 
freight  transport  between  Buenos  Aires.  Montevideo.  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  the  Spanish  Mediterranean  and  Bay  of  Biscay  ports.  Naturally. 
the  service  between  Spanish  Morocco  and  the  Penlnstila  will  be 
modernized,  enlarged  Finally,  a  number  of  boats  have  t>ecn  char- 
tered to  carry  commerce  Into  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Spanish  Iron,  copper,  mercury,  manganese,  and  lea<l  now  have  a 
ready  sale  in  England  and  France  The  oran«cs  of  Valencia  are 
much  favored  in  the  British  Isles.  The  olive  oil  of  southern  Spain 
Is  celebrated.  Consequently,  a  wider  distribution  of  all  these 
product*  will  cement  political  relations  and  simultaneously  finance 
the  11 000  000  000  electric  power  and  water  system  envisaged  for 
Franco's  Spain. 

The  Spanish  Oovemment  Is  aware  of  the  deeo  religious  sen.se  of 
both  urban  and  rtiral  populations  During  my  travels  In  the  Penin- 
sula I  was  able  to  note  that  the  first  edifice  to  be  repaired  in  prac- 
tically every  town  was  the  parish  church  Although  the  richness  of 
the  original  decorations  had  vanished,  it  was  offset  by  the  spotless- 
nrsA  and  neat  propriety  of  each  Interior.  Restoration  of  religion, 
obviously,  has  been  a  labor  of  love.  Every  altar  and  every  taber- 
nacle, glow^ing  with  candles  or  adorned  with  flowers,  offers  mute 
testimony  to  the  devotion  of  the  Spanish  people  to  Christ  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  In  view  of  these  manifestations  of  popular 
sentiment  one  may  dismiss  as  tendentious  and  malicious  the  propa- 
gandlstlc  stories  of  any  serious  rift  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  Differences  about  the  application  of  specific  meas- 
ures to  the  national  life  may  arise;  they  will  not  be  quarrels  about 
principle.  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco  is  more  Christian  m 
mind  and  heart  than  some  rulers  who  gloried  in  the  title  of  "Most 
Catholic  Kings." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  recall  the  tribute  which  His  Holiness.  Plus 
Xn,  paid  to  Generalissimo  Franco  when,  earlier  in  the  year,  he 
greeted  a  group  of  Spanish  pilgrims  led  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  Pontiff,  expressing  his  pleasure  on  this 
occasion,  reminded  his  hearers  of  his  wish  "to  participate  In  the 
victory  •  •  •  achieved  under  the  guidance  of  so  illustrious  a 
leader."  It  was  with  special  satisfaction.  His  Holiness  added,  that  he 
greeted  Spaln"s  "'new  epoch  of  grandeur." 

Christians  throughout  the  world,  encouraged  and  reanimated 
spiritually  by  the  example  of  their  friends  in  Spain,  share  the  Holy 
Father's  prayer  that  Generalissimo  Franco  may  continue  to  show 
neighboring  nations  how  to  conquer  both  war  and  depression. 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  24,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  MARGARET  BROWN 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wi.sh  to  insert  a  paper  by 
Margaret  Brown,  of  Alhambra.  Calif.  Miss  Brown  is  a  young 
lady  who  has  been  earnestly  struggling  to  keep  our  country 
at  peace  because  she  deeply  loves  and  has  a  strong  desire  to 
protect  its  democratic  institutions. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  to  this  body  Miss  Brown's 
paper  entitled  "To  Amerca — 1939-40." 

TO  AMERICA — 193»-40 

The  last  few  months  of  1939  have  been  cruel  to  the  whole  human 
race,  save  America  and  me.  They  have  seen  a  new  home  and  tha 
birth  of  two  babifs  into  happy  American  families.  Because  America 
and  Americans  have  dared  to  be  a  democracy,  have  dared  to  make 
freedom  of  worship,  speech,  press,  and  assembly  law.  have  dared 
to  unite  48  different  States  into  one  Federal  Union,  have  dared  to 
organize  and  regularly  elect  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
Senate  and  a  President,  have  dared  to  organize  a  police  force  to 
deal  with  offending  citizens  according  to  courts  of  law — for  the 
tiniest  Incorporated  area  to  the  National  Guard — for  these  reasons, 
America  is  at  peace — and  thank  God  for  peace.  Perhapw  it  Is 
bfcau.se  the  citizens  across  a  continent  have  dared  to  do  this  and 
have  dared  to  be  good  neighbors  to  the  other  nations  on  the  same 
continent  that  Americans  know  peace.  Thank  you.  Americans,  for 
the  United  States. 

But  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  at  war — and  Americans  are 
sick  at  heart  because  of  it,  perhaps  feeling  we  have  erred  in  inter- 
national deallnkjs — omitted  doing  things  that  were  possible  many 
years  aco.  A  ff^llng  of  responsibility  for  acquiring  international 
peace,  for  getting  it  on  a  Just  basis,  has  gripped  America  In   1939. 

Now.  will  the  infant  giri  of  the  new  leap  year  bring  more  and 
more  terrible  ccnflkt  to  humanity,  or  will  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood, as  James  Hilton  suggests,  perform  one  of  those  necessary 
miracles  that  human  history  is  so  full  of  because  there  Is  a  Just 
God  ever  guiding  human  destiny,  despite  the  many  lives  lived  In 
misery  and  conditions  of  war?  Tiicre  are  many  organizations  in 
human  society  like  the  church  that  most  Americans  respect  and 
many  owe  allegiance  to;  many  newspapers;  all  kinds  of  .social 
organizations  the  world  over:  several  new  organizations  seeking 
world  federation  on  the  bails  of  brotherhood  through  which  this 
miracle  of  ridding  the  world  of  war  can  come.     Will  it  happen  in 

1940? 

KLascarct  Brown. 

Alhambra,  Calif. 

Air  Mail  for  Punkin  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  25,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowinR  article  writ- 
ten by  me  which  appeared  in  Popular  Aviation  for  Janu- 
ary 1940: 

[From  Popvilar  \viatlon  for  January  1940] 

ADJ   MAIL   rOR   Ptn«KlN  CENTER 

(By  Jennings  Randolph) 
Air   mall   for  the   backwoods  communities.     For   the   crossroads 
•    hamlets.     For  the   little   back-water   vUlages   and   towns.     For   all 
I    the  90,000,000  persona  in  the  Umted  States  who  live  away  trom 


the  main  airways  and  whose  mall  service  today  is  comparable  only 
to  that  given  the  country  in  Civil  War  day.*-. 

Imagine  a  rural  free  delivery  of  the  air.  Alr-mall  service  that 
does  not  pass  over  and  i!;nore  the  little  homesteads  of  400  to  500 
persons,  Tliat  Instead  blankets  the  entire  Nation  with  routes  that 
u-111  give  these  little  towns  an  air-mall  service  Just  as  efficient  and 
virtually  as  frequent  as  new  is  rendered  to  tlie  country '.s  larsest 
metropolises  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco 
and  others. 

If  you  can  see  this  picture  you  realize  that  such  an  R.  F.  D. 
of  the  air  promi.ses  to  bring  about  the  most  far-reaching  develop- 
ment that  commercial  aviation  has  seen  since  it  first  became  a 
reality.  And  this  kind  of  service  is  not  a  •Rild  dream  Instead  It 
may  be  put  into  operation  by  the  United  States  Po.st  Office  within 
a  matter  of  months.  For  the  postal  officials  have  watched  the 
development  of  Just  such  a  service  during  the  past  year  In  Penn- 
syhania  and  West  Virginia.  A  service  that  requires  few  airports, 
no  large  Investments  of  public  or  private  funds  to  create,  yet  has 
shown  in  actual  demonstrations  of  regular,  all-weather  flying  that 
it  is  practical  and  economical. 

rirrr -EIGHT  coMMUNrms  biing  sfrvtd 

1  am  referring  to  the  alr-mall  contract  held  by  All  American 
Aviation.  Inc  .  that  now  Is  serving  58  communities  on  two  air-mall 
routes — one  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  and  the  other 
between  Pittsburgh.  Huntington,  and  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Over 
these  routes  some  1,540  miles  are  flown  dally  and  air  mail  and  air 
e.vpress  is  brought  to  communities  ranging  from  a  mere  799  inhab- 
itants to  larger  cities  of  105.000  persons. 

The  major  air-line  operators  flying  large  airplanes  can  only  link 
up  the  big  cities.  And  they  can  provide  service  only  where  expen- 
sive airports  of  large  area  with  hard-surfaced  runways,  landing 
lights,  radio-range  facilities,  and  other  costly  aids  to  navigation  are 
present. 

But  A.  A.  A  (All  American  Aviation)  gets  along  without  most  of 
these  aids.  The  greater  majority  of  the  communities  where  the 
Triple  A  brings  Its  mail  and  express  service  possess  no  suitable  land- 
ing fields,  there  are  no  radio  range  beacons  over  Its  routes  and  no 
beacon  lights  for  night  flying.  There  are,  however,  even  more 
startling  differences,  to  wit: 

1.  The  major  air  lines  that  carry  passengers,  mall,  and  express  plan 
their  routes  so  they  serve  communities  that  are  from  150  to  250 
miles  apart  as  a  maximum  and  at  times  the  distances  are  700 
miles — as  between  Chicago  and  New  York.  Triple  As  communities 
average  17.5  miles  apart.  Between  some  pick-up  stations  the  dis- 
tance is  as  small  as  5  miles. 

2  The  major  air  lines  find  it  uneconomical  to  make  landings 
more  often  than  once  each  hour  to  hour  and  a  half.  Triple  A 
makes  its  contacts  with  the  communities  at  Intervals  of  5  to  22 
minutes. 

3  The  major  air  lines  say  that  their  schedules  calling  for  155  miles 
per  hour  block  to  block,  could  not  be  made  if  they  served  small 
places  at  frequent  Intervals.  But  A.  A.  A.  maintains  a  scheduled 
speed  of  110  miles  per  hour,  yet  never  cruises  its  ships  at  air  speeds 
faster  than  140  miles  per  hour. 

In  fact.  All  American  operates  profitably  and  efficiently  in  Joining 
towns  into  an  airline  that  would  be  commercially  worthless  to 
any  other  airline  operator  in  the  world.  The  secret,  of  course,  is 
that,  while  serving  many  of  these  little  ccmmunlties.  the  Triple  A 
planes  never  stop.  They  drop  Incoming  mail  and  express  and 
pick  up  outgoing  bags  and  parcels  while  in  flight.  The  communi- 
ties that  have  no  airports  are  equipped  with  pick-up  stations  on 
farms.  In  public  park.s.  on  hilltops,  and  mountain  peaks.  There 
even  is  one  station  at  the  edge  of  a  cemetery  and  another  on  an 
island.  Pilots  dropping  mall  on  the  latter  must  make  each  delivery 
with  precision  and  care,  for  if  the  mail  bags  are  dropped  short  they 
fall  Into  one  stream  and  if  they  overshoot  they  lall  into  another. 

If  landings  were  made  they  would  slow  up  the  service  to  such  a 
degree  that  its  value  as  the  fastest  means  of  transportation  would 
te  lost.  And  furthermore,  by  using  the  aerial  pick-up  and  deliv- 
ery system,  the  Triple  A  includes  In  its  routes  communities  where 
it  never  will  be  possible  to  land  a  conventional  type  landplane. 

Now  consider  the  picture  presented  by  a  really  wide  application 
of  the  Triple  A  pick-up  air-mall  system.  There  are  4.000  cities  in 
the  United  States  with  populations  of  5.000  or  more.  Today  only 
210  of  these  4.000  cities  (excluding  those  served  now  by  Triple  A) 
have  direct  mall  service  over  established  routes.  The  great  air- 
transport companies  are  comparable  to  a  railroad  system  that  oper- 
ates nothing  but  through  service  over  major  trunk  lines 

There  are  900  cities  among  those  that  do  not  now  receive  regular 
air-mail  service  with  airports  already  constructed.  And  It  would 
be  only  a  matter  of  months  before  all  the  other  communities  that 
do  not  have  airports  could  construct  the  special  air-mall  pick-up 
stations  that  are  required  for  the  Triple  A  system  of  pick-up.  It 
took  20  years  to  elve  service  to  210  cities  but  only  months  to  spread 
it  to  the  full  4.(XX)  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  restrict 
this  service  to  towns  of  more  than  5.000.  Every  community  that 
cared  to  put  up  a  pick-up  station  could  have  alr-mall  service. 

DR     L.  S.  ADAMS  INXTNTS  DEVICE 

All  this  would  not  be  possible  were  it  not  for  a  surgeon  who  was 
bitten  by  the  aeronautical  bug  some  30  years  ago  in  California 


when  he  was  flying  with  the  late  Glenn  Curtlss  In  California  He 
is  Dr.  Lytle  S  Adams.  He  first  conceived  the  aerial  pick-up  during 
the  period  when  Curtlss  was  flying  at  San  Diogo,  but  for  years 
thereafter  he  was  unable  to  make  the  tcfits  that  brought  It  to 
perfection. 

Abotit  1924  nr  .\dams  began  spending  his  own  money  on  experi- 
ments In  1927  lie  had  his  first  full-sized  working  model  which  he 
demonstrated  successfully  before  officials  in  Washington  and  with 
service  between  the  Leviathan  and  New  York  City  In  the  fir.st  ship- 
to-shore  mall.  Dr.  Adams  had  arranged  for  financing  and  t>elleved 
that  his  system  would  Inaugurate  the  R.  P.  D.  of  the  air  mall  at 
that  time,  but  the  market  collapse  of  1929  sank  his  dream. 

The  setback,  however,  was  only  temporary.  He  abandoned  his 
highly  successful  practice  of  oral  surgery  to  devote  full  time  to 
promoting  his  device.  He  demonstrated  the  system  for  the  Post 
Office  In  Washington  again  and  also  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago 
in  1933.  but  was  unable  to  get  any  contracts  for  carrying  the  mall. 

Somewhat  di.scouraged,  he  came  to  my  office  in  Washington  In 
1935.  with  a  letter  from  W.  P.  Wilson,  of  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  board 
chairman  of  the  Fokker  Airplane  Corporation,  who  knew  of  my 
interest  in  expanding  our  alr-mall  system  Adams  told  me  the 
story  of  his  struggle  and  gave  me  another  one  of  his  demonstrations. 
I  became  interested,  read  his  material,  and  suddenly  the  implica- 
tions of  the  thing  caught  my  imagination. 

At  that  time  we  had  less  than  200  cities  receiving  air  mall  yet 
there  are  about  15.0(X)  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  post  offices  In 
the  country  and  30  000  fourth-class  offices.  I  could  see  no  rea.son 
why  most  of  these — in  the  future — might  not  have  air  mall.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  shared  my  enthvislasm.  but  It  was  not  until  1938 
that  Congress  took  vip  the  question  of  authorizing  the  Post  OCQce 
Department  to  Initiate  experimental  feeder  service,  as  well  as  experi- 
mental autoglro  service  between  outlying  airports  and  centrally  lo- 
cated post  offices.    In  April  1938  Congress  authorized  the  experiments. 

So  far  so  good.  But  these  aiithcrizallons  did  not  provide  funds. 
I  therefore  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  regular  po't  cfflc© 
appropriations  bill  which  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $i(X).0(X)  on 
these  experimental  .services.  It  passed  and  the  Department  soon 
afterward  laid  out  the  routes  and  called  for  bids 

Let  me  break  the  continuity  of  the  story  right  here  to  explain 
Just  how  Dr  Adams'  pick-up  device  operates  Tlie  device,  fully 
automatic,  makes  it  possible  for  an  airplane  pilot  to  drop  one  bag 
of  mail  as  he  approaches  an  airport  and  pick  up  another  baf»  while 
continuing  to  fly  at  speeds  of  from  90  to  126  miles  per  hour.  Special 
equipment  on  the  ground  and  in  the  airplane  is  necessary. 

The  ground  equipment  is  simple  in  construction  and  cprratlon. 
Two  steel  poles  each  36  feet  hl{;h  arc  set  into  concrete  blocks  60 
feet  apart.  A  line  connects  the  poles  and  the  mail  bag  to  be  picked 
up  is  fastened  to  the  center,  held  in  a  special  plywood  container. 

Virtually  any  type  of  airplane  can  be  used.  Triple  A  uses  five 
Stinson  Reliants  with  330-horsepower  Wright  engines.  The  only 
seat  in  these  ships  Is  the  pilot's,  the  re.-^t  of  the  cab.n  being 
cleared  for  the  mall  clerk  who  is  carried,  the  mall  bins,  and  the 
pick-up  gear.  This  gear  consists  of  a  steel  cable  with  grapj)le  at 
the  lower  or  contact  end.  and  a  shock  absorber  attached  to  the 
cable.  A  winch  Is  used  for  reeling  in  the  cable  after  the  pick-up 
has  been  made. 

OPERATION  is  SIMPLE 

The  fiight  technique  for  pick-up  Is  as  follows:  The  airplane, 
upon  approaching  the  pick-up  .station.  Is  put  into  a  power  glide. 
The  clerk  lowers  the  grapple  on  the  cable  and  a  hemp  rope  with  tha 
delivery  bag  also  is  lowered  so  that  two  lines  are  dangling  fiom 
the  ship  at  the  s-ime  time.  They  are  kept  apart  In  the  air  by 
the  difference  in  their  weights  As  the  plane  reaches  the  station 
the  clerk  relea.ses  the  delivery-  bag.  Tlie  pilot  maneuvers  his  f-hip 
so  that  the  grapp'e  touches  some  part  of  the  line  between  the  steel 
poles.  Automatically  and  virtually  infallibly  the  grapple  clutches 
the  line  which  is  pulled  away  and  with  it  brings  up  the  outgoing 
mall. 

The  shocks  of  the  grappling  are  borne  by  the  shock  absorber  on 
the  steel  cable  and  by  a  special  slide  fitting  that  attaches  the  mall 
bag  to  the  transfer  line.  When  the  line  is  clutched  the  fitting 
allows  the  mall  bag  to  slide  cut  to  the  far  end.  This  sliding  move- 
ment also  absorbs  much  of  the  shock. 

Pick-ups  are  made  at  air  speeds  of  100  miles  per  hour.  With  the 
hydraulic  shock  ab.^orbers  now  in  use.  loads  up  to  70  pounds  may 
he  picked  up.  By  using  spring  shock  absorbers  already  designed, 
heavier  load.s — as  much  as  125  pounds— may  be  picked  up. 

By  the  time  Congress  had  appropriated  funds  for  the  mall  ex- 
periments, Dr  Adams  had  organized  Trl-Statc  Aviation  and  All 
American  Aviation,  2  companies  that  were  carrying  about  1.500 
packages  of  express  material  daily  from  department  stores  In  Pitts- 
burgh and  Baltimore  to  some  25  communities  within  500  miles  oX 
the  cities 

When  bids  were  asked  for  the  alr-mall  routes  laid  out  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  Triple  A  won.  Richard  C.  Du  Pont  now  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  James  Ray,  the  old  autosiro  expert  who 
was  test  pilot  with  the  Pitcalrn  Autoglro  Corporation  for  so  many 
years,  is  chief  of  operations  for  the  line.  Bix  pilots  and  five  clerka 
and  the  Stmsons  now  do  the  Job 

A  glance  at  the  map  accompanying  this  article  (not  printed) 
shows  the  maU  routes.     Service  began  on  May  12,  1939.     On  the 
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Ptilladelphla-Plttubunrh  rcute  one  plane  leaves  Philadelphia  at  9  in 
the  morning  and  lands  at  Du  Bois  at  11 :36  a  m  .  after  delivering  and 
pickintj  up  from  cit.e*  alor.g  the  way  Another  plane  leaves  PUt5- 
burgh  at  10  a  m  .  make?  pick-ups  along  the  way.  and  arrives  in 
Du  Bois  at  12  11.  Here  the  loads  are  transferred  and  each  plane 
returns  to  its  home  city.  The  split  schedule  was  arranged  to  insure 
•ervice  at  one  or  the  other  ends  of  the  line  even  though  bad  weather 
BQijy  interfere  alont;  part  of  the  route 

-  On  the  PittsburKh-Huntlng'on  route  the  plane  leaves  Pittsburgh 
at  10  a  m  .  landing;  m  Huntington  shortly  before  1  p  m..  and  makes 
the  return  flight  in  the  afternoon.  The  mail  clerks  sort  the  mall 
from  each  community  as  it  Is  picked  up  so  that  mail  from.  say. 
Chambersburg  addtt-ssed  to  Altoona  will  be  delivered  on  the  same 
flight 

Between  Huntington  and  Pittsburgh  there  are  29  cities  receiving 
dally  air-mail  service.  Of  these,  only  10  have  airports  able  to  accom- 
modate even  liRht  planes.  Yt-t,  by  coimecting  with  trunk  air  lines 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Huntington,  these  cltlrs  are  all  within  24  hours 
by  mall  o/  any  city  on  any  regular  air  line  In  the  Umted  States. 

RCRAL   SEt-noNS    ABE    HELPED 

The  small  cities  are  finding  air  mail  of  greater  value  than  it  has 
proved  to  large  cities  on  the  major  air  lines  Most  of  the  larger 
cities  aL«o  have  excellent  railroad  facilities,  so  that  even  without 
Hr  tran.-portation  ihry  would  have  good  mall  delivery  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  many  of  the  towns  served  by  Triple  A  Some 
of  them,  such  as  Olenville  or  OrantsvlUe  — both  West  Virginia 
county  seats — do  not  even  have  railroads.  They  are  turning  with 
great  enthusiasm  to  air  mall  Olenville.  with  a  population  of  only 
800.  has  a  daily  dihpatch  of  about  3  pounds  On  a  per  capita  basis, 
this  exceeds  that  of  the  world's  largest  alr-mail  center. 

In  the  month  of  September  this  route  carried  2.881  pounds  of 
mall  Of  this  amount.  1.295  originated  at  the  two  terminals  It 
Is  estimated  that  about  60  percent  of  this  came  In  over  the  major 
air  lines,  and  that  the  remainder  had  It";  actual  origin  In  the  ttr- 
mlnal  cities  of  Huntington  and  Pittsburgh  themselves  Of  the 
1.600  pounds  originating  along  the  route,  more  than  50  percent 
came  from  cities  with  no  airports 

Only  about  700  pounds  came  from  the  10  cities  with  flying  fields 
If  all  citl.?s  received  air  niall  at  the  proportion  they  sena  It.  postal 
revenues  would  have  been  from  12.400  to  14  000  le.-s  during  the 
month  had  Triple  A  served  only  those  cities  with  airports 

The  mail  poundage  for  the  two  routes  since  inception  follows: 

Pounds  of  mail 

May — - - 3.  019 

June 5.  893 

July  -- 6.  804 

AugU-^t... 7.  193 

September 6.371 

October  .._ 6.351 

Much  of  this  is  short-haul  mail — an  order  s-^nt  by  store  by  after- 
noon mail  can  b*-  delivered  next  day  by  air  express  Because  of 
the  large  percentage-  of  this  short-haul  mall,  no  statistical  figures 
are  yet  available  un  average  load  The  average  daily  total  runs 
alxjtit  250  pounds  President  Dick  Du  Pont  estimates  that  his  com- 
pany is  now  handlir  g  ab(.>ut  25  percent  of  its  capacity 

Aside  from  the  big  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pitt.sburgh.  there  are 
about  900.000  pe-s>ons  aloni;  the  routes  served  On  the  basis  of 
direct  f  ayments  maile  by  the  Pi«t  Office  to  domestic  air-mail  con- 
trtictors.  the  press  annual  cost  of  service  will  average  about  21 
cents  per  capita  The  s;ime  average  for  the  major  air  lines  is  40 
cents  per  capita. 

P>  stal  revenues  on  the  pick-up  routes  have  not  yet  reached  a 
point  where  they  cover  this  c»-8t  completely,  but  the  growing  volume 
of  mail  indicates  that  the  Government  soon  will  reach  the  break- 
even point,  and  that  faster  service  vsill  soon  be  a  profitable  item 
for  the  Post  Oince  Department  Moreover,  calculntions  Indicate 
that  a  national  network  would  reduce  the  average  haul  of  air  mall 
to  the  point  where  It  will  show  as  good  a  margin  of  profit  as  first- 
clnsi»  mall  does  today,  and  that  It  will  triple  or  quadruple  the 
trafflc  now  carried  by  the  major  air  lines 

All  the  flying  done  to  date  has  been  contact,  and  there  are  no 
night  schedules.  All  planes,  however,  are  equipped  with  two-way 
radios  and  other  blind-flying  aids  anJ  all  pilots  have  instrument 
ratings  On  a  few  occasions  weather  conditions  have  forced  the 
pilots  to  go  on  instruments  over  portions  of  the  route  and  they 
have,  therefore  mi.ssed  delivery  and  pick-up  at  certain  individual 
Stations  A  few  ccmplete  cancelations  have  been  made,  but  the 
average  operating  record  has  been  96  and  97  percent  for  all  sched- 
uled fights  over  the  two  routes 

The  pilots  doing  the  flying  are  Holger  Hoirils.  of  Falkland.  Del.. 
who.  in  1931.  flew  the  first  passenger  across  the  Atlantic  in  an 
airplane  (Otto  Hillig  from  New  York  to  Coponhagen ) ,  CamlUe  D 
Vlnet.  of  Glenslde.  Pa.,  formerly  director  of  aeronautics  for  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania;  Norman  Rmtcul.  of  Morgantown.  W.  Va  ,  who  has 
been    test    pilot   for    the    pick-up   and    delivery    service    for   3    years: 

James  Piersol.  of  WUllamsport,  formerly  aviation  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News  and  New  York  Times;  and  Thomas  T.  Kincheloe.  of 
Sturgls.  Mich. 

rxXDEx  urns  ark  coxrKc 

President  Vxi  Pont  and  the  operations  cfQcials  of  Triple  A  already 
are  planning  extensions  of  their  service  to  Include  passengers 
Naturally  tt  will  be  p*.ssible  to  pick  up  passengers  only  at  commu- 
nitit'S  where  there  are  airports,  and  stops  will  l>e  made  only  on 
specUil  notice.     But  the  mail  pick-ups  and  deliveries  will  be  made 


even  with  passengers  aboard  the  company's  planes — although  this 
has  been  dene  c  nly  on  an  experimental  basis  to  date. 

On  Octotjer  30  Holnis  demon.<trated  a  ni^ht  plck-up  on  Randall 
Field  before  C.  A.  A.  and  post-office  officials  The  equipment  used 
was  simple.  There  was  a  red  neon  light  outlining  the  flag  on  top 
of  each  of  the  fteel  poles,  and  a  12-foot  horizontal  bar  of  red  neon 
mounted  on  a  frame  10  feet  at)ove  the  ground.  On  November  15 
regular  night  service  was  started  on  an  experimental  basis  at  Grove 
City  Butler,  and  Natrona,  all  rear  Pittsburgh  en  the  Philadelphia- 
Pittsburgh  route  Lighting  at  these  stations  included  a  range  light 
on  each  .side  of  the  station  at  a  dL-^tance  of  175  feet  from  the  masts. 
This  light  is  sufficient  to  make  the  station  visible  from  a  distance 
of  6  rnilcs.  Schedules  have  not  been  changed,  due  to  short  autumn 
and  winter  days,  although  these  cities  are  in  darkness  by  the  time 
the  afternoon  plane  arrives  on  its  return  fllcht  to  Pittsburgh. 

Pres:dent  Du  Pont  realizes  the  enormous  field  to  he  tapped  Re- 
cently he  said.  "The  creation  by  utilization,  of  the  air  plck-up 
principle,  of  a  national  network  of  feeder  lines  carrj-lng  mail. 
express,  and  passengers,  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  present  alr-trans- 
portatlon  system  through  the  establishment  of  radial  feeder  roui«t 
from  the  major  air  tcrnunals.  is  inevitable." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSP:  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  25.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  LOUIS  J    TABER.   MASTER  OF  THE   NATIONAL 
GRANGE    BEFORE  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  morning's  ses- 
sion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  committee  which 
at  the  moment  has  under  consideration  the  bill  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  June  12.  1934, 
Mr.  Louis  J.  Taber,  master  of  the  National  Grange,  appeared 
and  presented  in  an  unusually  effective  manner  the  views  of 
the  great  organization  it  is  his  honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  Taber's  discussion  of  this  complex  subject  was  so 
thorough,  his  arguments  so  convincing,  his  conclusions  so 
irresistible  that  his  statement  must  be  regarded  as  a  most 
unusual  one.  Because  I  am  quite  convinced  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  and  should  have  a  much  wider  audience.  I  was  con- 
strained to  ask  the  permission  of  the  membership  of  this 
legislative  bjdy  to  include  his  masterful  address  in  the 
CoNGRESsioN.'vL  RECORD  of  this  day's  proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  wiih  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  cxpre.sscd  but  a  moment  ago.  I  hand 
the  text  of  Mr.  Taber's  statement  to  the  Public  Printer  for  the 
purpose  I  have  just  heretofore  indicated. 

Mr.  Taber's  statement  follows: 

My  name  Is  L.  J  Taber.  and  I  am  the  m.ister  of  the  National 
Grange.  I  live  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  I  am  the  owner  of  a  dairy 
farm  In  Belmont  County.  Ohio,  on  which  I  spent  most  of  my  hie. 

The  Grange  is  the  oldest  general  farm  organization  of  the  coun- 
try It  was  established  in  1867.  and  it  is  organized  on  a  State  basis 
In  36  States.  We  have  about  8.000  local  or  subordinate  granges, 
with  a  total  membership  of  approximately  800.0CO  The  legislative 
policies  of  the  National  Orange  are  developed  and  agreed  upwn  at 
our  annual  conventions  by  the  voting  delegates  in  attendance. 
The  membership  of  the  Grange  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie 
Pacific  and  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf.  Our  people  are 
enga'nxl  In  all  types  of  agriculture.  From  the  beginning,  the  Grange 
has  been  a  nor. partisan  organization. 

The  Grange  opposed  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  during  the  Taft  administration.  Ix-cause 
we  were  convlr.ced  that  the  terms  ol  the  treaty  would  be  detri- 
mental to  American  agriculture. 

In  1934.  when  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, we  opposed  it.  because  we  feared  that  if  it  were  placed  in 
operation  it  would  work  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  American 
producers.  We  likewise  registered  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the 
act  in  1937. 

At  all  of  Its  recent  conventions  the  National  Orange  has  gone 
unanimously  on  record  In  favor  of  giving  the  American  market  to 
the  American  farmer  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity  to  supply  it. 

My  purpose  in  making  these  detailed  references  Is  to  show  that 
the  Grange  attitude  on  the  question  under  consideration  is  not  of 
recent  origm. 
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At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Grange,  held  at 
Peoria.  III.,  Novemlx-r  15  23.  1939.  our  organization  went  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  exten.slon  of  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act, 
which  expires  by  its  own  limitations  on  June  12  of  this  year,  besides 
urging  Congress  to  terminate  the  trade  agreements  now  in  force,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

ESTABJ-ISHMENT  OF  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Grange  Joined  with 
others  in  advocating  the  e?labll'=hment  of  a  bl-partl=nn.  fact- 
finding tariff  commis«;lon  as  nn  aid  to  Congress  in  legislating  on 
this  complicated  and  Important  subject.  We  then  believed,  and 
we  still  believe,  that  so  far  as  Is  humanly  possible  the  political 
aspects  of  the  tariff  should  be  subordinated,  and  that  It  should  be 
approached  as  a  business  or  economic  question,  affecting  for  good 
or  111  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Tariff  CommiJ-slon  was  established  in  the  year  1916. 

The  Grange  likewl.«e  supported  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
Fcrdncy-McCiimber  Act  of  1922  and  which  was  retained  In  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  known  as  the  flexible  proviso.  Tills  was  designed 
to  keep  rates  adjusted  to  changing  conditions  and  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  more  frequent  general  revisions  of  the  tariff,  with  their 
unsettling  effects  upon  business. 

The  theory  has  been  that  our  tariff  rates  should  be  based  on  the 
difference  In  the  co.'^t  of  production  as  between  this  and  other 
countries  Ascertaining  the  Ci-sfntial  facts  in  such  cases  is  not  a 
small  problem;  It  requires  a  trained  and  technical  staff  such  as  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commif^sion  Is  suppo.=ed  to  have.  With  this 
plan  functioning  as  was  originally  Intended.  Congress  should  be 
able  to  legislate  intelligently  on  the  tariff  question. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  plan  for  dealing  with  the  tariff 
question  laid  down  in  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  of  1934.  which 
the  resolution  before  this  committee  would  extend  for  another 
period  of  3  years,  constitutes  a  marked  departure  from  our  tra- 
ditional tariff  policy,  and  deprives  the  Tariff  Commission  of 
virtually  all  of  the  vital  functions  with  which  it  wa-s  formerly  vested. 

When  the  reciprocal -tariff  bill  was  presented  In  1934.  it  was 
offered  as  an  emergency  mca.sure  Intended  to  meet  a  temporary 
situation,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  terminated  at 
the  expiration  of  3  yea^s.  But  today,  after  the  la,:se  of  6  year  .  the 
advocates  of  this  new'  system  of  tariff  making  have  grown  much 
bolder  Tliey  either  Intimate  or  frankly  and  boldly  declare  that 
Congress  Is  not  competent  to  legislate  on  the  tariff,  and  that  this 
vital  and  important  function  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  tran.sferred  to  a  small  coterie  of  so-called 
experts,  who  have  not  bf-en  directly  chosen  by  the  people  and 
who  are  not  directly  responsible  to  them. 

OfR    NEW    TRADE    POLICT 

In  a  revealing  statement  contained  In  a  magazine  article  a  few 
years  ago  on  what  he  called  Our  New  Trade  Pulley,  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Grady,  now  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  declared: 

"Our  objective  Is  (.he  general  amelioration  of  the  world  situation. 
We  have  already  lowered  many  rates,  which  have  been  generalized 
to  other  countries.  When  wc  shall  have  gone  the  rounds  of  most 
of  the  Important  countries  of  the  world,  reducing  In  each  case  the 
duties  on  commodltiea  of  which  it  Is  the  principal  or  important 
source,  we  shall  have  lowered  our  tariff  on  a  great  many  items 
where  the  case  for  lowering  is  Justified.  As  a  result  of  extending 
these  reductions  to  virtually  all  countries,  wc  will  obtain,  it  would 
seem,  what  the  proponents  of  unilateral  tariff  reduction  desire;  but 
we  will  do  It  more  carefully  and  scientifically  than  Is  possible  by 
lepislative  action." 

Tlie  word  "unilateral."  as  used  in  this  connection,  is  one  that 
grates  on  my  ear.  Unilateral  means  one-sided,  and  a  bargain  that 
la  one-sided  or  lopsided  cannot  properly  be  called  a  bargain  at  all. 

We  may  well  ask  how  anyone  could  expect  American  interests  to 
be  protected  by  pursuing  the  kind  of  policy  outlined  by  Dr.  Grady 
In  the  amazing  paragraph  I  have  quoted. 

As  Is  well  known,  the  surplus  problem  has  been  the  most  diffi- 
cult with  which  the  American  farmer  has  been  faced  since  the 
close  of  the  World  War.  In  our  efforts  to  solve  this  question.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929,  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1936, 
and  the  Triple  A  of  1938.  This  question  cannot  be  solved  by  im- 
porting foreign  surpluses  of  competitive  agricultural  commodities 
and  piling  them  on  top  of  the  American  surplus. 

In  considering  the  workings  of  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  farm  population  it  Is  proper  to  recall 
that  on  October  25,  1932.  Mr  Roosevelt  made  an  address  in  Balti- 
more, during  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

"I  know  of  no  effective  excessively  high  tariff  duties  on  farm  prod- 
ucts I  do  not  Intend  that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered.  To  do  so 
would  be  liiconsistent  with  my  entire  farna  program,  and  every 
farmer  knows  it  and  will  not  be  deceived." 

Notwithstanding  this  pledge,  however,  the  tariff  has  been  reduced 
on   more   than   200   items   coming   under  the   agricultural   schedule. 

In  numcrou.s  instances  rates  have  been  reduced  to  the  extent  ol 
60  percent    the  limit  allowed  by  law. 

Referring  specifically  to  some  of  these  commodities,  we  reduced 
the  duty  on  cattle,  swine,  pork,  bacon,  grains,  and  cereal  products, 
milk,  cream  chee.-ie.  eggs,  potatoes,  and  a  long  list  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, canned  or  preserved  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts,  and  other  com- 
petitive agricultural  products. 


PXTHCHASES    BT    SURPLUS    COMMODnTES    CORPORATION 

I  assert  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  all  these  competitive  agricul- 
tural commodities  without  price-depressing  effects  gravely  Injurious 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  How  this  policy  works  out  In 
practice  instead  of  theory  may  readily  be  gleaned  by  consulting 
the  records  of  the  Federal  Surplii.s  Commcdltles  Corporation.  While 
the  State  E>epartment  Is  busily  engaged  in  lowering  our  tariffs  on 
farm  products,  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  is  spending 
huge  f  jms  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  buying  up  not  only  our  own 
surpluses  but  the  foreign  surpluses  that  have  been  dumped  upon 
our  shores  as  a  result  of  this  misguided  policy. 

In  the  Canadian  agreement  we  reduced  the  duty  on  eggs  from 
10  to  5  cents  per  dozen  and  then  generalized  this  concession  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  the  meantime  the  cumulative  purchases  of 
egtrs  by  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  up  to  June  30.  1939, 
amounted  to  30.ii89.020  dozens. 

In  the  Canadian  agreement  we  reduced  the  duty  on  apples  from 
25  to  15  cents  per  bushel.  The  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
has  purcha.scd  9  0.'50.828  bushels  In  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  our  bur- 
plus  and  to  stabilize  the  price. 

In  the  agioemcnt  with  the  Netherlands  the  tariff  on  cabbage  In 
Its  natural  state  was  reduced  from  2  to  l'.j  cents  per  pound.  Cab- 
bage purchases  by  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  up  to 
June  30.   1939.  totaled  207.039.584  pounds. 

In  the  Netherlands  agreement  we  reduced  the  duty  on  peas, 
prepared  or  preserved  In  any  manner,  and  purchases  of  canned  peas 
by  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  have  totaled  864.992  cuses. 

In  the  agreement  with  Turkey  we  cut  the  duty  on  figs  from  5  to 
3  cents  a  pound,  of  which  commodity  the  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  has  purchaised  and  distributed  more  than  800.000 
pounds.  The  duty  on  raisins  was  likewise  reduced  In  the  Turkish 
agreement.  Raisin  purch.iscs  by  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corpo- 
ration up  to  June  30.   1939.  amounted  to  50.199.000  pounds. 

All  this  makes  no  mention  of  the  food-stamp  prcgram.  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  time  and  which  is  intended  partly  to 
gel  rid  of  domestic  surpluses  by  other  methods  than  direct  purchasa 
by  tl  e  Surplus  Commod!tle<,  Corporation. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  er^ire  list,  so  with  the 
permission  of  the  ch.ilrm.an.  I  should  like  to  mereh'  c^i'ect  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  cumulative  purchases  by  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporaton  In  surplus  removp!  operations  to 
June  30.  1938,  as  they  appear  on  page  580.  table  717.  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  publication.  Agriculture  Statistics  of  1939. 

According  to  its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1939.  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed farm  commodities  valued  at  $b6,567.863  during  that  year. 
The  fluure  given  includes  transportation,  procef.slng  and  other 
handling  costs.  Many  of  the  commodities  listen  m  this  report 
refer  to  Items  upon  which  tariff  reductions  have  been  granted. 

BULK  OF  IMPOr.TS  ON  FREE  LIST 

It  goes  without  saying  that  wc  want  all  the  foreign  trade  we  can 
get  under  proper  conditions,  and  we  are  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
trade  is  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  In  any  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  tremendously  Important  to  kcepln  mind  that  the  United 
States  has  the  biggest  free  list  of  any  country  in  the  world.  During 
the  calendar  years  of  1938  and  1939.  61  percent  ol  all  our  imporu 
were  on  the  free  list. 

The  total  revenues  we  collect  from  import  duties  are  small  when 
compared  to  these  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  once  re- 
garded as  the  world's  greatest  free-trade  empire.  Going  back  to 
1936.  English  Imports,  free  and  dutiable,  were  valued  ut  $4,244.- 
000.000  Customs  duties  collected  (not  including  excl.se  taxes) 
amounted  to  slightly  over  $1,000,000,000.  Great  Britain,  therefore, 
collected  an  average  of  about  26  percent  on  her  combined  imports. 
Including  articles  free  and  dutiable.  Our  imports  the  same  year 
were  valued  at  $2,241,000,000,  and  the  duties  collected  amounted 
to  $400,558  000.  giving  us  an  average  rate  of  duty  on  all  Imports, 
free  and  dutiable,  of  only  16  5  percent. 

In  our  dealings  with  other  nations,  we  should  take  from  them  the 
commcdltles  we  need  and  do  not  produce  domestically.  Most 
emphatically,  we  should  not  take  products  of  which  we  already 
have  a  surplus,  as  we  are  doing  In  so  many  Instances  under  the 
workings  of  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  pay  htindreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  American  farmers  to  reduce  acreage  and  production  and 
then"  enter  Into  trade  agreements  with  other  nations  making  It 
ea.sler  for  them  to  swamp  and  glut  otir  markets  with  competitive 
commcdltles. 

NEGOTIATIONS    WITH     SOUTH     AMERICAN     COUNTRIES 

Announcement  has  recently  been  made  by  the  State  Department 
that  the  negotiations  locking  to  trade  agreements  with  the  Argen- 
tine and  Uruguay  have  been  dropped.  But  what  assurance  do  we 
have,  If  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  Is  extended,  that  negotiations 
with  these  South  American  nations  will  not  be  reopened,  perhaps 
before  the  close  of  the  year?  An  Associated  Press  despatch  In  thla 
connection,  emanating  from  Buenos  Aires  under  date  of  January  (J, 
makes  liHerestlng  reading.    It  Is  as  follows: 

"President  Roberto  M.  Orltz  declared  today  that  negotiations  for 
an  Argentine-United  States  trade  treaty  have  come  to  an  end, 
because  of  'insufficient  Information  and  complete  understanding." 
He  said  he  felt  President  Roosevelt  wotild  favor  resumption  of  tlM 
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negotiations  In  the  ne«r  future  and  added,  that  for  my  part  I 
lully  desire  It  '  ' 

Tlie  diXQcully  with  which  we  are  confronted  In  attempting  to 
negotiate  trade  atfreements  with  certain  South  American  countries. 
Including  the  Art;entlne.  is  that  they  have  large  surpluses  of  the 
very  commodities  that  (all  Into  the  surplus  class  domestically. 

To  cite  a  few  llIU5tratlon».  before  negotiations  with  the  Argentine 
were  suspended,  the  United  States  had  signified  Its  willingness  to 
reduce  the  duty  en  casein  Tho  present  duty  on  this  commodity  is 
5'i  cents  per  pound.  When  the  present  Tariff  Act  was  being  framed 
10  years  ago,  the  farm  nnd  dairy  groups  made  a  special  effort  to 
secure  a  reasonable  duty  on  this  commodity  Domestic  production 
of  casein  has  increased  rapidly  durina;  recent  years.  According  to 
the  United  States  Dcp.irtmcni  of  Commerce,  there  were  31C  factories 
In  the  country  manufacturing  this  product  In  1931  By  1937  the 
number  of  factories  had  increased  to  604.  The.-e  plants  are  situated 
In  24  different  States.  Under  the  present  rate  of  duty,  domestic 
manufacturers  have  demoiiStratcd  their  ability  to  supply  the  home 
Diarket.  Notwlth.standlng.  our  Imports  of  this  product  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1939  amounted  to  6.875.000  pounds 

Statistician'  cf  the  dairy  industry  tell  us  that  in  round  figures 
there  are  53.000,000.000  pounds  of  skim  milk  produced  annua' ly  in 
the  United  States  Wr  have  enough  skim  milk  to  make  annually 
more  than  20  times  as  much  casein  as  Ls  consumed  todav.  The  fact 
Is  that  there  are  millions  of  gallons  of  skim  milk  for  which  we  have 
not  yet  found  a  profltable  market.  Nevertheless  the  State  Depart- 
ment wants  to  reduce  the  duty  on  casein. 

CORN    SLATID    rOH    TARIFF    REDtTCTlON 

Th«  proposed  agreement  with  the  Argentine  also  called  for  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  corn.  As  is  well  krcwn.  corn  is  the  prin- 
cipal crop  of  th-  United  States.  We  produce  approximately  CO  per- 
cent of  the  worlds  supply.  We  have  had  three  bumper  crops  In 
succession,  and  hundreds  of  mlllion.s  of  bushels  of  surplus  corn  is 
se.jled  in  the  cribs  of  the  Corn  Belt,  upon  which  the  Government 
•dvanrcd  loan"*  o(  57  cents  per  bufhel 

The  water  rate  on  corn  from  Buenos  Aires  to  San  Francisco  is 
•7  75  a  ton.  which  Is  equal  to  19.6  cent^  a  bushel  This  is  a  rate 
that  the  railroads  cannot  match  Under  the  soil-conservation  pro- 
grim  the  Government  Is  paying  our  farmers  to  reduce  acreage  and 
pi  eduction;  neverth'-less.  the  State  Department  wants  to  reduce 
tlie  duly  on  corn 

Anoth-r  Item  listed  for  tariff  reduction  In  the  Argentine  agrec- 
mi-nt  was  turkeys,  which  are  dutinble  at  10  cents  per  pound  A 
frw  years  ago  we  had  the  largest  turkey  crop  on  record  In  the 
United  States,  numberlnc  28.000  000  birds.  C-omm-^rcial  hatchings 
In  1939  were  52  percent  above  the  previous  year,  and  th  >  number 
of  turkeys  grown  wa.s  placed  at  32.000.000  During  the  recent  holi- 
day season  No  1  turlteys  sold  In  Texivs  for  as  low  as  10  and  11 
cents  a  pound  which  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  production. 
Nevertheless,  the  State  Department  wanted  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
turkeys 

In  the  proposed  agreement  with  Chile,  dried  beans  are  listed  for 

•  reduction  in  duty.  According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
our  annual  consumption  of  drii  d  beans  amounts  to  about  13.000.000 
bags  cf  100  p:UT  ds  each  We  have  the  biggest  surplus  of  beans  on 
record,  amounting  to  about  3,500.000  bngo.  The  bean  growers  of 
New  York.  Michigan.  Colorado.  Idaho.  California,  and  various  other 
States  are  In  deep  flnancial  distress  TTie  average  price  received  for 
beans  at  Icca!  markets  thrcughcut  the  country  during  the  pa^it  two 
seasons  i*-as  82  58  per  100  pounds.  There  are  plenty  of  people  lu 
this  country  who  would  not  put  the  beans  in  the  bags  and  haul 
them  to  narket  for  s\irh  an  absurdly  low  price.  Neveriheles.^,  the 
State  Department  wants  to  reduce  the  present  duty  on  beans 

On"  of  the  re&srrs  why  the  Orange  Is  opposed  to  the  renewal  of 
th"  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  relates  to  the  question  cf  constitution- 
ality. To  all  practical  Intents  and  purpoves,  the  22  trade  agree- 
ments we  have  negotiated  with  other  nations  are  treaties,  and  the 
Constitution  provides  that  treaties  must  be  ratified  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  th»  Senate  before  they  become  effective.  In  16  of 
the  countries  with  which  we  have  dealt,  these  treaties  were  subject 
to  p.irllamentary  ratification  But  here  In  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  Republic  In  the  world,  in  violation  of  our  fundamental 
law.  no  such  ratification  was  required. 

A    COMPLXTE    CUANGK    OF    FSONT 

In  1930,  when  the  present  tariff  act  was  pending,  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congres*!  registered  strenuous  and  emphatic  objections  to 
the  flexible  proviso  conferring  upon  the  President  much  more 
limltetl  powers  than  thosi>  embodied  in  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act. 

The  di.-taiijuiihed  &-cretary  r.r  State,  Hun  Cvrdell  Hull,  who  wa.s 
then  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Mtaus  Committee  of  the  House. 
Ea.d; 

The  proposed  enlargement  and  broad  expansion  of  the  provi- 
sions and  functions  of  the  fiexible  tariff  clause  is  astonishing.  It 
Is  undoubted!y  ui^constltutional.  and  is  violative  of  the  functions 
of  the  American  Congress,  Not  since  the  Commons  wrenched  Iicm 
an  English  King  the  power  and  authority  to  control  taxation  has 
there  been  a  transfer  of  the  taxing  power  back  to  the  head  of  a 
govcrr.ment  tn  .i  b.isis  so  broad  and  unlimited  as  is  propo4>ed  In 
Ui*"  pending  bill.  As  was  said  on  a  former  occasion.  'Thi*  is  too 
much  power  for  a  bad  man  to  have,  cr  for  a  good  man  to  want."  " 

The  able  and  highly  esteemed  chanmau  cf  this  committee.  IiCr. 
Dci'CHTON.  declared; 

•In  my  opinion  we  have  gone  a  long  way  too  far  already  In  the 
centralization  of  power  in  the  executive  head  of  the  Government. 

•  •     •     And  If  this  bUl  IS  erxactcd  into  law,  he  will  have  tlxe 


power  of  life  and  death  over  Indtistry,  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, and  complete  autocratic  power  affecting  agriculture  My 
friends,  this  is  too  dangerous  and  alarming  to  contempla'e.  With 
all  this  power  vested  In  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
becomes  a  colossus.  It  Is  too  much  power  and  authority  to  lodge 
In  any  man  who  ever  has  been.  Is  now.  or  ever  will  be  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  with  all  this  unrestricted  and  unlim- 
ited power,  he  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  overthrow  oxir  foim 
of  government  and  proclaim  himself  king  than  was  the  first  consul 
of  France,  the  great  Najxileon,  when  he  overthrew  the  French 
Government  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor." 

If  such  strong  and  emphatic  language  was  Justified  In  protesting 
against  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  what  words 
can  be  employed  by  any  supporter  of  ctir  democratic  Institutions  of 
government  in  characterizing  the  vastly  greater  delegation  of  legis- 
lative power  to  the  Executive  that  is  conUined  in  the  Reciprocal 
Tariff  Act  of  1934.  which  it  la  now  proposed  to  renew  and  extend 
for  the  second  time? 

Under  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  which  contains  the 
flexible  proviso,  the  President  was  given  authority  to  raise  or  lower 
rates  to  the  extent  of  50  percent.  In  the  case  of  any  article  on  the 
dutiable  list,  but  only  after  an  investigation  and  report  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  setting  forth  the  need  or  the  reason  for  such  a 
change.  In  writing  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Congress  clearly  stated 
that  such  changes  in  rates  should  be  made  to  equali^«  differences  in 
the  cost  of  production  of  domestic  articles  and  comparable  or  similar 
articles  manufacttired  or  produced  abroad. 

FACT  FINDING   NO   LONGER   NECX.SSART 

But  it  is  very  important  to  note  that  in  the  Reciprocal  Tariff 
Act  of  1934  It  is  expressly  provided  that  "the  provisions  of  section 
336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  not  apply  to  any  nrticle  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  which  Into  the  United  States  a 
foreign-trade  agreement  has  been  concluded  pursuant  to  this  act 
or  to  any  provisions  of  any  such  agreement."  In  plain  lariguage 
this  means  that  under  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  It  Is  not  necesjary 
to  make  any  Investigation  to  establish  differences  In  the  co<=t  of 
production,  as  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
before  changlig  a  rate,  or  anv  number  of  rates  if  you  plea«e  As 
a  matter  of  f.ict,  the  dutiable  schedules  of  the  tariff  act  have  been 
largely  rewritten  since  1934  without  the  formality  of  invc^Mgations 
by  the  Tariff  Comml.sslon  and  without  consulting  Congress 

While  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsib.lity  of  negotlat- 
ine  thes"  so-ca'.led  reciprocal -trade  atneements  have  repea'edlv  as- 
sured Congress  and  the  country  that  they  approach  their  ta'k'wfh 
great  care  and  discrimination,  there  is  no  record  avallabJe  to  the 
public  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  a.ssertlons  Rates  are  changed 
without  making  public  the  reasons  therefor,  as  was  fcrme-ly  done 
In  recommendations  and  reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission  The-^e 
changes  In  rates  are  made  arbitrarily  and  often  in  the  face  of  what 
appear  to  be  convincing  reasons  presented  by  producers  acainst  the 
lowering  of  rates  ^ 

APPEAL    TO    CXSTTTTS    IS    BARRED 

There  has  been  much  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  throuchcut 
the  countiy  on  the  ground  Uiat  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  of  1934 
renders  It  virtually  impossible  for  American  producers  to  make  anv 
appeal  or  protest  to  the  courts  when  they  consider  themselves  ag- 
grieved. It  is  expressly  provided  that  section  Slfr  B  of  the  Tarfff 
Act  of  1030  shall  not  apply  in  matters  relating  to  reciorocal- trade 
agreements  This  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  fundamental  rif-ht  of 
eve:y  citizen  to  have  his  day  in  court  when  conditions  warrant  it 
Various  Individuals  and  groups  have  endeavored  to  Institute  pro- 
ceedings to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act 
but  so  far  without  success. 

The  proponents  cf  the  reciprocal -trade  program  have  as.serted  at 
hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  have  pro- 
claimed to  the  whole  country  that  the  methods  employed  In  n^o- 
tia'irg  these  agreements  are  democratic  In  every  sense  of  the  word 
It  has  been  stated  by  the  supporters  of  the  plan  that  all  parties  who 
nave  an  Interest  at  stake  are  given  a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  the  agreements  are  consummated. 

H:.wevcr.  any  witness  appearing  before  the  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
mittee In  the  Interest  cf  a  domestic  Industry  cannot  but  feel  that 
Demosthenes  cf  old.  with  a  mouthful  of  pebbles,  shouting  asainst 
the  roar  of  the  surf  or.  the  Grecian  ccast.  had  much  the  Iw-st  of  it 


asccriained  no  representative  of  a  domastic  Industry  has  yet  made 
any  headway  In  forestalling  the  sacrifice  cf  his  tariff  protectU>n  on 
the  altar  cf  a  myihicai  foreign-trade  policy. 


courts,  when  certain  rates  cf  duty  are  bound,  although  not  actu 
ally  reduced.     The  State   Department   may  return    ♦o   these   item 


and  reduce  the  duties  at  a  later  date  In  the  meantime  Congress 
and  the  whole  country  is  bound  in  these  treaties,  which  of  ten  blr  d 
Items  now  on  the  free  list  even  against  the  imposition  of  excise 
taxes. 

IMPOSTS   OF  ASIATIC    ST.IRCHTS 

To  give  an  Illustration,  when  the  trade  agreement  with  the 
Netherlands  was  pending,  domestic  producers  of  corn  and  potato 
starch  personally  appealed  to  Secretary  Wallace  and  to  Secretary 
Hiiil,  asking  that  tapioca  fiour  should  not  be  bound  on   the  fre« 
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list  The  potato  growers  of  Maine  said  that  they  had  a  2-year 
supply  of  potato  starch  on  hand  for  which  they  could  not  find  a 
market,  and  it  was  made  known  to  Secretaries  Hull  and  Wallace 
that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  an  excise 
tax  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad. 

But  when  the  Netherlands  agreement  was  proclaimed,  tapioca 
flour,  which  competes  with  domestically  produced  corn  and  p>otato 
starch,  had  been  ixiund  on  the  free  list. 

During  1937.  466.000,000  pounds  of  tapioca  flour  was  Imported  by 
us  free  of  duty  To  produce  an  equal  amount  of  starch  would 
require  555,000  acres  of  corn.  Our  Imports  of  tapioca  flour  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  nearly  400.000.000  pounds. 

Tapioca  comes  principally  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Is 
produced  by  workers  who  receive  from  18  to  25  cents  for  a  day  of 
12  hours.  We  have  made  America  a  dumping  ground  for  the«e 
Asiatic  .etarches  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Holland  imposes  a  duty 
on  Imports  of  these  starches  from  her  island  possessions  for  the 
protection  of  her  own  potato  growers. 

UNCONDITIONAL    MOST-FAVORED-NATION    POLICT 

Considerable  d!s=ati.sfactlon  has  resulted  from  the  unconditional 
most-favcred-nation  policy  that  Is  being  pursued  in  the  making  of 
reciprocal -trade  agreements.  Until  1922  the  United  States  pursued 
a  policy  of  conditional  most-fa vored-natlon  treatment  in  commer- 
cial treaties.  In  other  words,  we  extended  to  other  countries  poli- 
cies adopted  by  us  in  negotiating  with  most-favored  nations  condi- 
tionally—that Is.  If  such  countries  extended  to  us  the  same  treat- 
ment which  they  might  agree  to  extend  to  other  nations,  we  gave 
them  this  most-favored-nation  treatment  conditionally.  After 
1922  we  adopted  the  unconditional  most-favorcd-nation  policy,  and 
In  1922  commercial  treaties  agreed  tincondltionally  to  extend  as 
favorable  treatment  as  we  received. 

But  this  applied  only  to  such  matters  as  were  covered  In  com- 
mercial treaties,  like  passports,  travel  privileges,  xise  cf  docks  and 
wharves,  ownership  of  property  In  foreign  countries,  taxing  of  for- 
eign citizens,  and  similar  subjects.  This  policy  did  not  apply  to 
tariff  duties.  Previously,  whenever  reciprocal -trade  agreements  were 
discussed,  or  provided  for  by  legislation,  in  every  case  it  was  made 
clear  that  they  would  be  bilateral  In  nattire  and  subject  to  Senate 
approval. 

Furthermore.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  when  the  uncondi- 
tional most-favored-natlon  policy  was  adopted  with  relation  to 
commercial  treaties,  sections  316  and  317  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922 
made  prevision  for  a  means  of  escppe  in  cases  of  unfair  competitive 
methods  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries.  Similar  provisions  were 
Incorporated  in  sections  347  and  348  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

FOREIGN    CtT.RENCT    DEPRECIATION 

Let  me  briefly  refor  to  the  que.stlon  of  foreign  currency  deprecia- 
tion as  affecting  reciprocal-trade  agreements  When  any  foreign 
country,  whether  voluntarily  or  under  economic  pressure,  abandons 
/  the  established  ratio  between  its  currency  or  monetary  unit  and 
those  of  other  countries,  the  purpose  almost  universally  is  to  pro- 
tect Its  foreign  exchange  By  depreciating  its  currency,  such  a 
country  discourages  imports  and  encourages  exports.  It  will  be 
seen  that  If  the  pound  sterling  should  fall  from  the  long-established 
ratio  with  the  dollar  from  $4  86.  let  us  say.  to  $3.  cur  people  would  be 
discouraged  from  exporting,  because  when  we  sold  an  article  for  a 
pound  sterling  we  would  get  a  piece  of  money  worth  only  $3.  when 
formerly  It  was  worth  *4  86  On  the  other  hand,  our  people  would 
be  encouraged  to  buy  from  England  if  now  they  could  purchase  an 
article  for  $3  for  which  they  formerly  had  to  pay  $4  86. 

The  effect  cf  this  method  of  currency  depreciation  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  raising  the  British  tariff  rate  to  a  prohibitive  level  and  at 
the  Fame  time  making  our  tariff  rate  partly  or  completely  ineffective. 

On  September  23.  1931.  the  above  is  exactly  what  happened,  and 
then  later,  in  1933.  we  devalued  our  currency  to  the  British  level; 
so  again  the  ratio  between  the  pound  and  the  dollar  was  reestab- 
lished at  M  86.  But  with  the  outbreak  of  the  new  European  war, 
the  British  pound  was  again  devalued  Today  it  is  out  of  line  with 
the  dollar  to  the  extent  of  about  20  percent. 

Different  countries  have  attempted  to  remedy  thLs  by  providing 
for  an  aut.imatic  lncrea.se  or  decre;i.ee  of  regular  tariff  duties  to 
applv  against  countries  which  manipulate  currency  values  As  an 
illustration.  France  did  that  against  England  In  September  1931. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  under  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  we  have  done  nothing  to  protect  ourselves  against 
currency  depreciation  on  the  part  of  the  countries  with  which  these 
agreements  have  been  made. 

Sine  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  agriculture  in  particular 
hns  been  placed  at  a  further  disadvantage  because  of  the  many 
controls  and  restrictions  that  have  been  placed  in  effect.  To  put  it 
briefly,  while  Great  Britain  and  France  are  using  their  liquid  cash 
to  buy  war  materials  from  us.  they  have  placed  a  virtual  embargo 
against  our  farm  products.  In  a  special  report  to  the  Agricultural 
Advisory  Council,  issued  by  S^'cretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  under 
date  of  December  27.  1939.  he  sets  forth  in  detail  the  disadvantages 
under  which  we  labor.  In  the  meantime  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
all  other  countries  with  which  we  have  negotiated  agreements  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  send  goods  to  us  without  restriction, 

PURSUING    CONTRADICTORY    POLICIES 

An  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  situation  must  convince  any 
Irtelligeiit  and  unprejudiced  person  that  under  present  conditions 
cur  Government  is  pursuing  diametrically  opposite  and  contradic- 
tory policies  at  one  and  the  same  time. 


Under  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  similar  legislation, 
we  have  adopted  a  policy  that  calls  for  economic  nationalism.  In 
considering  the  subject  under  discussion  the  question  Is  not 
whether  these  mea.sures  are  desirable  or  undesirable,  sound  or 
unsound  The  Inescapable  point  Is.  however,  that  the  artificialities 
and  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  upon  American  Industry 
and  business  in  the  development  of  this  policy  operate  to  increase 
our  costs  of  production  and  of  doing  business. 

Under  the  reciprocal-tariff  policy  v.e  are  pursuing  what  Is  some- 
times called  a  good-neighbor  policy,  or  a  policy  of  International 
altrui.sm.  It  must  be  manifest  that  we  cannot  successfully  pursue 
both  of  these  policies  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

So  far  as  the  American  farmer  Is  concerned,  neither  direct  benefit 
payments  from  the  Treasury,  the  extension  of  credit,  nor  any  other 
help  that  the  Government  can  give  will  compensate  him  for  the 
loss  of  the  American  market  and  the  price-depressing  effects  of 
competitive  imporis 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Givemment  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  American  workers  and  proelucers  so  far  as  possible 
against  competition  from  foreign  countries  where  substandard 
labor  conditions  prevail.  But  under  the  workings  cf  the  reciprocal- 
tariff  program  this  long-established  policy  Is  to  a  large  extent  being 
nullified.  For  example,  when  the  trade  agreement  with  Turkey 
was  being  formulated,  the  raisin  growers  of  California  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  minimum  wage  paid  to  vineyard  workers 
In  that  State  was  35  cents  an  hour,  compared  to  $1.10  a  day  re- 
ceived by  vineyard  workers  In  Turkey.  If  comparison  were  made 
between  wages  paid  to  Industrial  workers  In  the  United  States  and 
the  wages  received  by  industrial  workers  In  many  foreign  countries, 
the  difference  would  be  still  more  striking. 

Tlie  proponents  of  the  trade-treaties  program  attempt  to  make 
It  appear  that  we  have  not  been  injured  as  a  result  of  Import! 
caused  by  lowering  tariff  duties.  Perhaps  one  rea.son  why  Imports 
have  not  been  heavier  Is  becau.sc  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
workers  In  European  and  Asiatic  countries  during  the  past  few 
years  have  been  engaged  In  making  war  materials.  But  with  the 
return  of  peace,  which  for  the  good  of  humanitv  and  civilization 
we  trust  may  be  hastened,  the  situation  will  be  altered. 

POURING    MILK    INTO   A   Ft^LL   BUCKET 

It  Is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  the  fact  that  even  comparatively 
small  surpluses,  whether  due  to  imports  or  to  overproduction  at 
home.  Infallibly  operate  to  demoralize  market  prices. 

As  a  boy  on  the  farm  I  early  learned  that  one  could  not  safely 
carry  a  bucket  brimful  of  milk  without  spllllnt?  a  little  on  the 
barn  floor.  Pour  out  a  quart  or  two  and  the  difficulty  Is  removed. 
Pour  in  an  extra  pint  and  nothing  can  stop  the  overflow.  The 
same  thing  holds  true  of  market  conditions.  I  have  seen  a  single 
shipment  of  butter  arriving  in  New  York  affect  the  price  as  far 
west  as  Chicago  and  cost  the  producers  possibly  millions  of  dollars. 
Yet  the  people  cf  New  York  could  probably  have  eaten  the  entire 
shipment  of  butter  within  24  hours  if  it  had  been  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  them.  Even  the  mere  threat  of  Imports  In  the 
face  of  market  gluts  at  home  cannot  fall  to  have  price -depressing 
effects 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  many  ways  In  which  the 
European  war  has  defeated  the  workings  of  existing  trade  agree- 
ments We  maintain  that  with  all  the  world  a  tinderbox  and  the 
future  shrouded  in  uncertainty  this  is  not  the  time  to  enter  Into 
any  more  reciprocal-trade  agreements  that  are  to  run  for  a  period 
of  3  yeais. 

OFFICIAL    STATISTICS    RETtTTE    CLAIMS 

Labored  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  supp<irter8  of  the  recipro- 
cal-tariff program  t(j  persuade  the  farmers  of  this  country  that  they 
have  been  benelUed  by  it.  However,  it  can  be  proved  by  official 
eiatlstics  of  the  Government  that  such  Is  not  the  case. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1934  the  last  full  year 
before  the  reciprocal -tariff  program  went  inUj  effect,  our  exports  of 
farm  commodities  totaled  $787,343,000.  Our  farm  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19.39.  amounted  to  $682,962,000.  Thia 
shows  a  loss  of  farm  experts  of  $104,381,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1934.  our  Imports  of  farm 
commodities  totaled  $838,952  000.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30.  1939.  farm  imports  amounted  to  $998,016,000,  This  bhows  an 
Increase  in  imports  of  $159,664,000. 

Speaking  only  of  competitive  Imports,  there  was  an  Increase  of 
$07,625,000  In  1939.  as  compared  with  1934, 

There  Is  more  Involved  In  the  question  under  discussion  than 
tariff  duties  and  imports  and  exports,  along  with  the  effects  that 
our  policies  relating  to  foreign  trade  may  have  upon  the  American 
people.  It  Is  a  question  that  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  our  system 
of  representative  government. 

If  Congress,  by  extending  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another 
period  of  3  yea.'-s,  should  .sanction  the  theory  that  It  Is  not  com- 
petent to  legislate  on  the  tariff.  Is  It  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Idea  may  progressively  pain  currency  that  It  Is  not  to  be  trusted 
to  legislate  on  any  matter  whatsoever?  Certainly,  if  this  delegation 
of  legislative  power  is  to  be  renewed,  the  bill  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  provide  for  congressional  approval  of  all  trade  treaties 
that  in  the  future  may  be  negotiated.  Since,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, all  revenue  legislation  must  originate  In  the  Hotise,  It 
should  have  the  right  to  pa.ss  on  such  treaties  as  well  as  the  Senate. 
We  must  be  fair  to  all  sections  of  the  country  and  to  every  group 
of  our  people.  While  we  believe  In  a  spirit  of  amity  and  good  wlU 
among  nations,  our  first  duty  is  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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Whos«  market  la  this?  Who  has  th?  first  claim  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  America?  Who  Is  It  that  must  pay  the  taxes? 
Upon  whoee  back  rests  the  pay  rolls  and  the  relief  rolls  of  the 
Republic?  Who  Is  It  that  mu«=t  defend  the  flag?  It  Is  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Let  us  be  Just  to  them  before  we  seek  to  be 
generous  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Relations  of  the  United  States  to  Present  World 

Conflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF   PENNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  29.  1940 


ADDRESS  BT  JUDGE  ALBERT  W    JOHNSON 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Alt>ert  W.  Johnson,  United  States 
district  Judge,  middle  district  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Lioas 
Club  Scranton.  Pa..  January  23.  1940.  entitled  "The  Duties 
and  R<-sponsibility  of  the  United  States  in  the  Present  World 
Conflict." 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  hf^avy  responsibility  rests  at  this  time  on  any  person  who 
Pddres.ses  sr>  Inttlllgent,  influential,  and  reprebcntative  a  tody  of 
men.  whose  organization  extcnd.s  throughout  and  beyond  our 
entire  countrj'  with  such  opportunity  to  Influence  the  public 
opinion  of  our  people  TTiL"  responsibility  requires  a  sprr.k^T  not 
only  to  select  a  vital  rubject  but  nl.«o  to  think  correctly  and  to 
•peak  speclflcally  and  not  in  platitudes  and  generalities. 

With  much  of  the  world  new  nt  war  threatening  the  entire 
world,  it  Is  necessary  tliat  public  opinion  in  our  own  country — 
the  grrate?tr  Nation  on  earth  ba  patriotically  and  Intelltcently 
lormetl  so  that  our  popltlcn  In  thL«s  g^at  conflict  may  be  right 

I  have,  therefore,  de^-ldcd  to  addrops  you  on  the  subject.  "The 
Deities  and  ResponflbUlty  of  tl»e  United  States  In  thf>  Present 
Wnrld  Conflict  " 

What  Is  and  shall  be  our  duty  in  relation  to  this  conflict  depends 
ipon  the  issues  involved,  the  progress  of  the  struggle  and  the 
rerulta  up<m  ctvlUration  If  this  war  Involved  n  more  local  Iv.ue 
and  strugKlc  not  alltvllng  the  nations  generally,  our  obligation 
would  bo  different  from  our  duty  if  Justice,  liberty,  religion,  and 
civilization  were  involved  It,  therefore,  becomes  neceatiary  to  de- 
termine the  lssur;s  and  the  prrbable  and  possible  results  of  the 
ct'nnict  to  determine  our  obligations  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
elvUlBatlons  of   the   world 

The  main  Issues  of  the  war  now  appear  deflnitely  deflned  On 
the  one  s'.de  wo  see  arbitrary,  dlctorlal,  and  tyrannical  governments. 
With  no  repard  for  the  rlRht,>«  of  innocent  and  Independent  nations, 
attacking  and  conquering  withcut  cause,  by  force  and  violence 
and  with  no  respect  for  agreements,  treaties,  and  International 
laws  spurning  justice,  liberty,  religion,  and  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  free  government 

C>n  the  other  ^tde  we  see  democracies  and  free  government 
which  respect  agreements,  treaties,  moral  codes,  international  law, 
Justice.  llt)erty.  religion,  and  the  rights  and  freedom  of  independent 
states. 

It  Is  then  abritrary  governments  and  tyranny  agaln.st  demrmcy. 
Justice,  and  liberty:  conquest  by  force  and  violence  against  settle- 
ment by  Justice  and  law:  atheism  and  brute  force  against  liberty 
and  religion.  In  such  a  struggle  with  such  Issues  Involved,  affect- 
ing all  nations  of  the  world  and  clvllis'.atlon*  for  all  time  to  come, 
a  great  people  like  the  United  States  cannot  keep  their  light  under 
a  bushel  they  cannot  cry  peace,  peace,  when  there  Is  no  pea  e; 
they  cannot  cringe  and  t.ay  it  is  none  of  our  concern:  they  must 
take  their  stand  on  the  side  of  right  or  fall  In  their  niis5=ion  in 
the  world:  they  must  serve  themselves  and  mankind,  or  go  the 
way  of  parting  nations  that  fail  in  times  of  trial. 

We  have  heard  and  read  much  since  the  war  began  urging  vis 
to  do  our  duty  in  general  terms  but  little  or  no  advice  or  detinltlon 
cf  what  are  our  duties 

Our  duties  and  obligations  lie  first  on  the  home  front,  and 
secondly  on  the  foreign  front  On  the  home  front  we  must  first 
put  our  national  house  In  order.  If  we  are  to  l>e  strong  and  live. 
In  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  we  must  •'establish  Justice. 
Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blesslnes  of  lil)erty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity'":  and. 
secondly,  we  must  provide  for  the  common  defense  by  maintaining 
an  adequate  army  and  an  Invincible  navy. 

In  1918.  more  than  20  years  ago.  at  the  request  of  some  friends.  I 
prepared  a  plan  of  legUUUon  to  put  our  national  house  In  order. 


which  was  then  discussed  In  four  separate  articles  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  This  plan  wa.s  sent  to  the  President,  his 
Cabinet,  and  all  the  Members  of  the  National  Congress:  to  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  his  cabinet,  and  to  all  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legl.siature.  This  program,  necessary  then  and  nec- 
essary now,  Included  legislation  to  restrict  immigration  so  as  to 
maintain  a  high  and  patriotic  standard  of  citizenship;  to  secure 
tho  birth  of  normal  children  by  preventing  parenthood  of  all  who 
are  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  defective;  and  by  teaching 
the  parents  principles  of  health:  to  provide  that  children  shall  be 
reared  under  healthful  conditions  by  proper  and  efficient  medical 
Inspection  and  treatment  and  by  making  their  environments  sani- 
tary; to  provide  for  the  establishing  of  the  best  posisible  system  of 
educat'cn  covering  the  physical  and  moral  development  of  the 
pupil  as  wfll  as  tlie  mental;  to  provide  for  the  securing  to  all 
citizens  the  fullest  Jtistlce  possible  and  the  economic  and  social 
square  deal 

The  economic  and  social  square  deal  Includes  the  right  of  private 
property  and  individual  initiative;  a  reasonably  large  income  tax 
on  large  incomes  and  a  reasonably  large  inheritance  tax  ci;  large 
estates;  a  more  Just  and  equitable  administration  of  wealth  through 
such  means  as  a  shorter  week  and  a  shorter  day  for  labor,  work- 
men's compensation,  unemployment  Insurance,  adequate  old-age 
and  widows'  pensions;  efficient  management  and  control  of  public- 
service  companies  and  the  maintenance  of  fair  rates  either  by 
efficient  and  thorough  Government  regulations  or  municipal  owner- 
ship and  control;  through  Government  regulation  of  banks,  both 
State  and  Federal;  the  regtilatlon  of  all  corporaticna  and  the 
issuance  and  sale  of  their  stocks  with  sufficient  Government  con- 
trol that  the  incomes  will  not  be  squandered  but  used  lor  the 
Ijeneflt  of  the  owners  of  stocks. 

Through  the  above  plan  and  program  of  legislation  and  admin- 
istration this  Nation  wiU  present  to  the  world  not  only  the  best 
form  of  government  but  the  most  successful  in  Its  service  to  all 
people. 

On  our  home  front,  secondly.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  adequate  Regular  Army  of  the  highest  efficiency,  with 
a  strong  National  Guard  in  every  State;  an  air  force  second  to 
none;  also,  a  Navy  strong  enough  to  defend  our  country  against 
all  navies  or  combination  of  navies  that  might  attack  us.  This 
development  and  condition  of  the  home  front  will  not  only  make 
our  own  people  prosperous,  happy,  and  patriotic,  but  will  secure 
the  respect  of  all  peoples  of  the  world  and  make  lis  a  most  power- 
ful nation,  able  to  demand  and  seciu-e  our  rights  everywhere  with 
B  voice  and  influence  of  overwhelming  power  for  good  In  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  In  times  of  war. 

On  the  foreign  front  It  Is  our  duty,  first,  to  support  the  right 
side  by  unequivocal  .statements  and  resolutions;  secondly,  bv  ex- 
tending aoeistance  of  all  necessary  materials  to  tho  nations  fight- 
ing lor  Juhtice,  liberty,  and  Independence,  and  withholding  the 
same  from  the  aggressor  nations  denying  Justice  and  destroying 
ht>erty  and  indtpt  ndent  nations  by  force  and  \  lolence;  and 
thirdly,  if  neces«itry  to  protect  the  world,  including  ourselves,  from 
being  overcome  by  force  and  violence,  actually  to  assist  the  right 
•Ide  with  all  our  power  on  land    sea,  and  air. 

First,  then,  on  the  foreign  front,  we  must  encourage  the  right 
and  denounce  the  wrems'  Our  approval  of  the  thmgi  that  are 
right  in  this  great  struggle  and  our  condemnation  of  the  viTong 
Will  give  tremendous  help  to  the  side  struggling  for  Justice,  liberty, 
and  self-gcvrrnmcnt,  and  It  will  be  a  treim-ndous  weight  against 
the  nations  attempting  by  force  and  violence  to  destroy  the.'-e  prin- 
ciples of  civilization  Theie  Is  a  moral  order  In  this  world  and 
when  moral  and  spiritual  Influences  are  exerted  they  may  be  deci- 
sive. These  moral  and  spiritual  Influences  are  the  invl.sible  and 
Invincible  powers  of  Ood  working  m  favor  of  rijiht  It  Is  our  duty 
tn  this  war  net  to  be  neutral  in  thought  n'^r  word,  but  to  .speak 
cut  for  the  right  and  against  the  wrong  and  not  to  waiver  but  to 
do  It  now  ft'^m  every  quarter.  If  we  are  to  respect  our-tlvcs  as 
Individuals  and  as  a  nation  in  the  face  of  wrong,  we  cannot  and 
dare  not  be  quiet;  if  we  are  to  do  cur  duty,  we  mudt  make  our 
voice  heard   in   no  uncertain  terms. 

In  the  second  place,  on  the  ftreign  front,  we  must  do  more  than 
talk,  we  must  encourage  the  right  and  condemn  the  wrci.g.  we 
must  extend  all  possible  aid.  short  of  war.  under  the  principUs  and 
rule.s  of  luternatlcnal  law;  we  must  supply  medicine,  clolhmg, 
equipment,  and  every  possible  assistance,  and  withhold  the  same 
from  the  at'gres.-^rs  and  wrongdoers.  Our  moral  support  extended 
and  our  material  aid  thus  fully  given,  as  necessary,  to  the  right  side, 
and  our  w  thholdmg  and  withdrawing  aid  from  the  WTOj.g  side 
may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  aggressor  nations  and  to  brUig 
victory  to  the  nations  fighting  for  right  and  to  bring  peace  to 
the  world 

If  this  help  to  the  right  side  Is  not  sufficient  and  we  discover 
that  notwithstanding  all  this  support,  tlie  aggressor  nations  are 
likely  by  fcrce  and  violence  to  overcome  the  democracies  and  freo 
countries  of  the  world  and  to  destroy  Justice,  liberty,  rcl.gion. 
International  law.  and  civilization,  and  are  determined  to  extend 
their  sway  over  the  world,  then  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  actually 
to  engage  with  all  our  power  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  right  and 
actively  with  all  our  power  to  defend  civilization  for  ourselves  and 
the  world. 

I  dn  not  overlook  the  seriousness  of  war.  the  cost  In  blood  and 
treasure.  I  have  as.«ociated  from  childhood  with  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War  on  both  s-ldes  I  followed  closely  the  Boer  War  in  South 
Africa,  the  Spanish -American  War.  the  Russian- Japanese  War  and 
the  Great  World  War. 
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My  father  wa«  a  member  of  tha  Unton  Army  at  tb«  age  of  17. 

Two  of  my  sons  were  in  the  World  War  In  Pranr«.  one  at  the  age 

of  16.  one  In  the  Battle  of  Argonne;  my  aoa-ln-law,  Carl  A  Schu^. 
on*  ol  the  finest  young  men  I  hav«  erer  known,  was  a  first  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Seveniy-sevrnth  Anaerleaa  Division,  one  of  the 
first  on  the  battlefields  of  Prance;  twice  Beriousiy  wounded  tn 
action,  who.  after  a  short  but  brilllanct  career  as  district  attorney 
and  lawyer,  died  as  a  result  of  these  wotinds.  Of  my  11  children, 
8  are  Ixjys — aU  fit  mentally,  mocally.  and  phyAcally.  Six  are  new 
of  suaclent  age  for  military  service  and  the  other  2  will  be  old 
eoough  if  the  war  lasts  a  few  years. 

Peace  must  not  l>e  purchased  at  the  price  of  slavery.  The  great- 
est teacher  of  the  world  did  not  bring  such  peace,  but  the  peace 
that  comes  from  duty  well  done,  the  e«tablishment  of  liberty  and 
righteousness  and  the  destruction  of  injustice  and  sin.  He  said: 
"Think  not  that  I  come  to  send  peace  on  earth;  I  come  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword." 

The  Christian  life  He  Introduced  gave  battle  at  once  to  erU  and 
slavery,  and  waa  destined,  finally,  to  cr»«xome  sin  and  slavery,  and 
to  establish  In  their  place  rlghtecuaieas  throughout  the  earth. 
Real  peace  for  individuals  and  nations  Is  not  the  peace  of  freedom 
from  -Struggle  and  conflict  but  the  peace  which  comes  from  duty 
courageously  performed. 

Nathan  Hale,  a  young  student  at  Tale,  eapt  tired  and  abotrt  to 
die  in  the  American  Revolution,  regretted  that  h«  had  but  one 
life  to  give  for  his  country.  Patrick  Henry,  to  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly in  1775  in  the  most  famous  of  all  his  orations,  .said:  "Is 
life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  aa  to  t>c  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery?  Pcrbid  It.  Almighty  God.  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death  ■■ 

During  the  war  of  Independence,  the  town  cf  Woodstock,  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  a  region  <«ttled  by  Germans.  w:w  the  scene  of 
an  act  cf  Inspiring  patriotism,  Hrv.  Peter  Muhlenberg,  a  German 
Lutheran  minister,  who  in  his  youth  had  served  with  the  dragCK  ns 
m  Germany  addresfilng  his  congregation,  said  that  there  was  a  time 
to  pray  and  to  preach,  but  also  one  to  fight.  This  time  had  come. 
"Therefore,  whoever  loves  freedom  and  his  new  fatherland.  let  him 
foUow  me  "  Then  taking  off  his  ministerial  robe,  under  which  he 
wore  the  uniform  of  an  cfllcer.  he  buckled  a  sword  about  his  waist, 
and  amidst  indescribable  enthusiasm,  while  drums  were  beating  in 
front  of  his  church,  he  enlisted  163  men  In  the  Revolutionary- 
Army.  Rev.  and  Gen  Peter  Muhlenberg  left  a  brilliant  military 
record  and  gained  the  intimate  friendship  of  George  Washington 
and  Patrick  Henry. 

Joan  of  Arc  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  peasant  girl,  a  mere  child,  a 
devout  Christian,  and  a  lever  of  peace,  led  the  armies  of  France  to 
victory  Creasy.  Ui  his  Fifteen  E>eciaive  Battles  of  the  World,  calls 
her  "the  truest  heroine  the  world  has  ever  seen" 

Creasy  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  and  the  deliverance  of 
Prance  from  her  enemies  by  Joan  of  Arc.  stated  "Seldiim  hfia  the 
extinction  of  a  nation's  Independence  appeared  more  Inevitable  than 
was  the  case  in  France,  when  the  English  invaders  completed  their 
Imea  around  Orleans  423  years  ago.  A  siTles  of  drei.dful  defeats 
bad  thlnntd  the  chivalry  of  France,  and  daunted  the  spirits  of  her 
Bold'ers      •      •      • 

"Joan's  heart  was  sorely  troubled  at  the  thought  of  the  fate  of 
Orleans,  and  her  voices  now  ordered  her  to  leave  her  honv?.  and 
warned  htr  that  she  was  the  Initrumt-nt  chocn  by  Heaven  for 
drlvUiv  away  the  English  from  that  city  and  for  taking  the  Dauphin 
to  be  anointed  King  at  Rhclms."      •      •      • 

Leading  the  troops  of  Prance  to  battle  and  victory,  Joan  of  Arc 
describes  how  she  led  them:  "I  tiwd  to  say  to  them,  go  boldly  In 
among  the  English  and  then  I  used  to  go  boldly  In  myself."     •     •     • 

After  she  had  saved  her  country,  she  was  captured  by  the  enemies 
cf  her  country,  and  cruelly  and  wickedly  l>urned  at  the  stake.  She 
lost  her  physical  and  earthly  life  in  serving  a  great  cause,  but  i>he 
maintained  her  spiritual  l:fe,  and  Is  now  and  forever  shall  be,  one 
of  the  saints 

What  tlien  Is  the  peace  we  seek?  It  Is  not  the  peace  that  comes 
from  freedom  from  toil  and  struggle,  but  the  peace  of  honor:  the 
peace  of  righteousness;  the  peace  which  comes  to  Individuals  and 
nations  In  the  service  of  a  good  cause,  facing  danger  and  even 
death  for  the  things  that  are  right  and  the  things  that  are  just — in 
national  afTalrs.  for  Justice  and  liberty.  Such  peace  came  to  Nathan 
Hale.  Patrick  Henry.  Peter  Muhlenl>erg.  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

But  it  is  said  this  Is  not  our  war  and  we  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
result.  But  it  l"  cur  war,  a  war  affecting  Europe.  Ai;ia,  Africa,  and 
the  Islands  of  the  sea  In  which  the  powers  of  darkness  are  tattling 
with  the  powers  of  light;  In  which  wickedness  and  despotism  are 
destroying  by  violence  Justice,  litjerty.  and  Christianity:  our  war  Just 
as  much  as  the  war  of  those  actually  and  dtrecrfy  now  engaged. 

The  history  of  the  world  clearly  shows  that  the  resi:lts  of  the 
decisive  twttles  Influenced  the  history  of  the  whole  wcrTd 

Creasy,  in  his  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  opens  his 
description  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon  in  the  following  words  "Two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  a  councU  of  Athenian 
officers  was  summoned  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  mountains  that 
overlook  the  plains  of  Marathon,  on  the  eastern  coast  cf  Attica.  The 
tmmedtare  subject  of  their  meeting  was  to  consider  whether  they 
should  give  battle  to  any  enemy  that  lay  encamped  on  the  shore 
beneath  them;  but  on  the  reMilt  of  their  deliberations  depended  not 
merely  the  fate  of  tao  amies  btit  the  whole  future  progress  of 
human  civilisation  " 

Ten  thou.'-and  Athenians  and  IJDOO  Plataeans  attacked  100.000 
Bfedes  and  Persians  and  by  their  skill  and  courage  won  the  Battle 
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Of  Marathon  The  Athenlars.  hJrtead  of  brtng  led  Into  al.iwry. 
achieved  their  liberty  and  IndepeiMtencc  and  preaeirved  and  extended 
a  superior  civilt-zatioc  for  the  wl>ole  husnan  race. 

Ttjere  were  other  such  battlea — the  Battle  of  Tours.  In  whteh 
Charles  Martel  rescued  our  ancestors  from  the  civil  and  religious 
yoke  of  the  Mohammedans;  the  Battles  of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown. 
which  secured  after  8  long  years  of  war  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  America:  the  Battles  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg.  which  pre- 
sen  ed   "government  of  the  people,  by  the  peopie,  and  for  the  people." 

But  it  te  said  we  went  into  the  World  War  and  gained  nothing 
This  statement  is  frequently  heard  and  Is  most  falladoua.  Had  the 
Prussian  military  despotism  coixiuered  the  democracies  of  the  Old 
World  she  wovUd  have  destroyed  France  and  England,  and  enriched 
herself  from  the  wealth  of  the  British  and  French  Empires,  and 
buUt  up  such  an  army  and  navy  aa  would  have  overcome  aU  of  the 
Old  World  and  placed  the  New  World  in  consunt  peril. 

It  is  said  we  must  have  peace,  but  peace  cannot  be  secured  by 
compromise  with  evil  Justice  cannot  be  compromised  with  in- 
ju.'-iice:  hberty  and  tjTanny  cannot  be  compromi.oed;  atheism  and 
Christianity  cannot  be  compromised;  Independence  and  slavery 
cannot  bo  compromised:  elMltzatlon  and  barbailsm  cannot  be 
compromised.  Vhe  aggressor  nations  will  not  Usten  to  reat^on  arxl 
yield  and  thus  this  war  must  go  on  and  be  fought  out  to  a  con- 
clusion which  mu.st  end  right  when  Justice  and  liberty  prevail. 
Just  .settlements  must  arxd  will  then  be  etTected.  and  many,  if  not 
all.  of  the  causes  of  war  must  and  will  be  removed,  and  peace  will 
be  established  and  a  better  world  created.  Our  Nation  must  help 
to  make  and  mainUln  this  righteous  peace  and  the  bettor  world 

It  Is  said  such  a  war  will  be  too  costly  for  us.  Let  us  here  recall 
a  statement  of  the  great  Prime  Minister  of  England.  David 
Lloyd  George,  in  one  of  hie  great  orations  during  the  World  War: 
"It  Is  not  what  a  nation  gains  but  what  a  nation  gives  that  makes 
It  great":  and  let  us  recaU  what  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  said: 
"It  la  mrltten,  m.«in  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  p.cxreedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God" 

Property  and  money  and  things  material  are  temporary  and 
pa.ss  away,  but  justice  and  things  spiritual  arc  eternal,  for  which 
individuals  and  nations  should  struggle  and  sacrifice.  It  was  the 
courage  and  sacrifice  of  Nathan  Hale.  Patrick  Henry.  PeUr  Muh- 
lenberg. George  Washington,  and  their  comrades  that  gave  us  our 
liberty  and  Independence  and  self-government. 

In  the  great  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  In  which  the  life  of  the  British 
Empire  was  at  stake.  Admiral  Nel.son  placed  on  his  ft.TRShlp  this 
motto  for  all  British  sailors  and  soldiers:  "England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty."  When  Nelson  had  received  a  mortal  wound 
and  the  battle  was  over  and  the  victory  won  for  Erngland,  he  called 
Captain  Haidy  to  his  side  placed  a  klu  on  his  brow,  and  said,  "I 
die  happy,  because  I  have  done  my  duty." 

May  It  never  be  said  of  lis  that  we  cried.  Peace!  Peace!  to  escape 
cost  and  danger  and  death,  but  that  we  laave  always  served  Jus- 
tice, liberty,  and  civilization.  Our  country  will  then  deserve  to 
live,  and  "governnient  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  nr^d  for  the 
people  shall  not  perlah  from  this  earth." 
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HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OK  W  KKT   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SFNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  29,  1$4C 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OtlPFEY,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricord  an  address  deliyered  by  the 
eminent  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gutfey]  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Philadelphia  hosiery  workers  in  honor 
of  Alexander  McKfOwn.  recently  elected  national  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers,  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa..  January-  27.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  p1ve=  me  great  pleajTire  to  Join  with  you  in  honoring  Alexander 
McKtown.  recently  elected  national  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers.  Most  of  you  know  Mr  McKeown 
much  t>etter  than  do  I  but  I  can  Join  with  jrm  tn  paying  trtljute 
to  him  t)ecause  I  know  that  when  the  labor  morcment  olfen 
homage  to  an  individual  they  are  not  so  mnch  hunortng  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  principles  for  which  he  has  fought. 

And.  in  the  labor  movement,  the  principles  for  which  Alexander 
McKeown  ha.s  fought  for  the  past  SO  years  are  principles  which 
today  stand  out  as  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  a  greater 
labor  movement  Is  being  built. 
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It  Is  nor  unumal  to  find  union  leaders  who  have  served  the 
membersiiip  for  30  years,  but  to  find  that  during  that  time  they 
have  been  able  to  continue  in  an  aggressive  flght  for  political  and 
economir  principles  which  are  for  the  first  time  being  accepted 
Is  outstanding      Mr  McKeown  comes  within  the  latter  classiflcatlon 

As  a  leader  of  the  hosiery  workers  of  Philadelphia,  of  this  State, 
•  nd  now  of  the  Nation,  Mr  McKeown  ha.s  represented  those  pro- 
gressiva principles  It  Is  perhaps  only  natural  that  I  s-himld  speak 
more  of  political  events  than  those  concerned  with  collective  bar- 
gaining, as  I  am  more  at  heme  with  them,  and  I  know  that  unlike 
many  other  trade  unioni.'^ts  who  close  their  eyes  to  what  was 
happening  in  the  political  field,  Mr  McKeown  always  made  political 
activities  an  Important  part  of   his  labor  activities 

The  Philadelphia  Local  of  the  Hosiery  Workers  Union,  under  his 
leadership,  was  in  the  forefront  of  every  battle  fcr  progressive 
political  action.  t»th  In  the  State  of  Penn.sylvanla  and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  During  these  times,  this  organization,  perhops 
the  largest  single  local  union  in  the  State,  was  well  represented  In 
Harrlsburg  whenever  any  question  affecting  labor  came  before  the 
legislature  Ar.d  It  carrltHl  its  Interest  in  labor  political  action  to 
the  ballet  boxes  where  it  belonged  The  members  of  the  local  had 
heard  th^ir  president  stressing  the  importance  of  political  action 
if  fhe  union  was  to  get  for  its  members  all  that  they  drscrvi  d 

Tho  very  wl-ie  p<illcte9  Inaugurated  and  curried  out  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Keown have  been  continued  and  even  expanded  by  the  organization 
through  Its  present  leaders-hip 

Today  It  L<<  commonplace  to  talk  of  political  action  by  labor,  but 
It  is  only  commonplace  because  of  trade-unionists  like  Alexander 
McKecwn,  who  started  to  talk  about   it   30  years  a«o 

I  am  deeplv  moved  and  tciviched  Mr  Leader,  bv  your  personal 
expiesslon  of  confidence  and  your  willingness  to  support  my  candi- 
dacy for  the  Senate  this  year.  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  worthy  of 
your  loyalty  and  pledge  my  unswerving  support  of  all  measures 
designed  to  Improve  the  conditions  under  which  men  and  women 
work  and  to  brlnt?  labor  a  larger  share  of  the  wealth  It  creates 

Much  more  Impressive  than  this  promise  of  a.sslstance  In  my  cam- 
paign is  the  recent  action  of  your  union  urguitr  our  great  President. 
Franklin  D?lano  Roo-sevelt.  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation  and  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  on  the 
ballot  next  November 

It  Is  entirely  right  and  proi>er  that  working  men  and  women  take 
the  lead  In  this  growing  demand  that  President  Roosevelt  ag.tln 
stand  for  re<-lertlon  Never  In  the  history  of  our  own  or  any  other 
country  has  the  lot  of  the  working  people  been  so  rapidly  and  so 
tremendously  Improved  as  here  In  America  since  March  1933. 

No  Preyldent.  not  even  Jackson  or  Lincoln,  has  b-^en  more  de- 
voted to  the  Interest  and  welfare  of  the  men  and  women  who  work 
with  their  hands  No  one  who  remembers  that  bitter  winter  of 
193?  33  and  r;^gards  conditions  In  our  Nation  today  will  wonder 
that   labor,   almost  to  a   man,   wants  President   Roosevelt   to  run 

again. 

Hts  opponents,  standing  disconsolate,  with  the  spears  and  lances 
they  have  hurled  against  him  lyin;:  shattered  at  their  feet,  cannot 
understand  the  hold  Mr  Roosevelt  has  on  the  hearts  of  America. 
That  lack  of  understanding  of  the  human  heart,  its  alms  and 
aspirations.  Its  hop^-s  and  fears.  Its  faith  and  doubt.  Its  courage 
nnd  Its  despair.  Is  responsible  for  the  storlle.  lifeless,  cynical  politi- 
cal creed  they  profess 

Their  whole  philosophy  of  government  is  negative  Their  out- 
look upon  life  gloomy.     Their  coun.sels  are  those  of  despair. 

They  are  motivated  by  the  doctrine  of  lalssez  faire  or.  in  plain 
Enelish.  the  theory  of  let  things  alone  It  was  considered  by 
advocates  of  this  doctrine  profanation  of  the  temple  of  government 
to  interfere  while  businessmen  tised  labor  as  helpless  pawns  in  their 
cutthroat  competition. 

They  proclaimed  It  un-American  for  Ejovemment  to  Interfere 
with  the  inalienable  right"  to  sell  the  public  worthless  stocks  and 
bonds.  They,  considered  it  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  1776  for 
governm.ent  to  Insure  bank  deposits  Incidentally,  a  large  bank 
has  Just  closed  in  vour  city,  yet  no  depositor  lest  a  penny.  Im  In- 
clined to  think  that  Phlladelphlans  prefer  the  Roosevelt  style  of 
closing  a  bank  to  the  Cw^lldge-Hoover  system  of  lettliu;  the  banks 
hew  to  any  line  they  wanted  while  the  depositors  fell  by  the  way 

When  I  "endeavored  through  the  GufTey  Coal  Act  to  bring  an  end 
to  chaos  in  that  vital  Industry,  to  provide  a  basic  foundation  for 
coal  prices,  hours  of  labor,  and  wages  In  this  nationally  Important 
business,  the  Tory  courts,  the  reactionary  employers,  the  whole 
organised  force  of  corporate  wealth  and  privilege  fell  on  that  act 
with  all  the  power  they  could  bring  to  bear 

That  act  averted  a  Nation-wide  soft-coal  strik-  It  brought  new 
hope  to  a  paraU-yt-d  industry.  It  pointed  the  way  toward  an  in- 
telligent and  comprehensive  managem.ent  of  vast  national  re- 
sources     No  matter.     It  was  stricken  down 

We  have  tried  again  with  a  modified  act  And  if  the  obdurate 
few  who  now  oppose  It  will  give  it  wholehearted  support  it  can  be 
made  a  new  charter  of  liberty  for  coal 

My  experience  with  the  Gufley  Coal  Act  has  given  me  a  startling 
demorvstratlon  of  the  warped  and  twisted  mentalities  that  oppose 
needed  reform  to  America.  It  Is  all  right,  according  to  these  men. 
for  corporations  to  fix  prices,  to  control  wages  and  hours,  to  dis- 
regard national  interests  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  security  owners 

But  let  Ckiven^ment  Intervene  to  provide  a  fair  opportunity  for 
the  Independent  coal  operator,  the  man  who  deep  under^ound 
dallv  risks  life  and  limb  to  get  the  coal  out  and  his  wife  who 
stru'gRles  to  raise  her  family  In  the  bleak,  slate-gray  country  of 
the  coal  regions,  and  the  people  who  must  buy  coal  to  warm  their 


homes  or  operate  their  factories,  and  such  action  becomes  uncon- 
stitutional, oppressive.  Illegal.  un-American,  and  other  things  not 
mentioned  In  polite  society. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  It  was  my  pleasure  only  a  few  days  ago.  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Senate,  to  help  con- 
siderably In  bringing  about  the  pa.ssage  of  Senate  bill  2420  This 
bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  right  to  Inspect  all 
coal  mines,  an  authority  which  has  not  previously  been  had  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  which  If  It  had  been  In  effect,  very  likely 
would  have  prevented  the  loss  of  some  90  lives  in  a  West  Virginia 
coal  mine  Just  a  short  time  ago. 

Labor  knows  full  well  where  Its  Interests  lie.     Actions,  not  words,  . 
are  the  test  which  the  workingman  applies  to  the  claims  for  stip- 
port  which  are  now  becoming  so  vociferous  as  election  time  draws 
near. 

Glance  through  anv  collection  of  quotations  and  take  the  sxibject 

"Labor."     You  will   And  a  host  of  beautiful   and  flowery   tributes 

to  the  man  who  tolls,  numerous  expressions  regarding  the  "nobility 

of   labor"  and   the   gratitude   we   all   owe   to  those   who  make   the 

goods  we  wear,  the  cars  In  which  we  ride,  the  stockings  which  adorn 

our  womenfolk. 

I        But  you  Will  search  almost  In  vain  for  emphasis  upon  the  state- 

!    mcnt  the  greatest  worker  that  ever  lived  gave  to  the  world.     Here 

I    Is   the   pronouncement    of    the   Carpenter   of   Nazareth,   the   Son    of 

I    God  who  knew  what  It  meant  to  work  long  hours  at  the  bench, 

■    "The  workman  Is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

I  There  Is  the  whole  philosophy  of  life.  "The  workman  Is  worthy  of 
j  his  hire."  That  includes  the  whole  conception  of  the  dignity  and 
;•  value  of  labor,  couched  in  a  simple  phrase  that  needs  no  Supreme 
Court  to  interpret  it.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  the  President  In 
his  attitude  toward  labor  and  its  problems  has  kept  that  statement 
always  In  his  mind  as  the  standard  with  which  all  legislative  and 
executive  action  must  be  compared. 

The  New  Deal  is  largely  an  attempt  to  write  Into  our  national 
laws  and  into  our  national  thinking  this  Immortal  phrase,  "Tlie 
workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire";  or.  In  modern  parlance.  "Labor 
deserves  decent  wages,  protection  against  unconscionably  long 
working  days,  proper  conditions  under  which  to  work,  a  rea'^onable 
security  against  the  hazards  of  unemployment,  industrial  accident, 
unproductive  old  age." 

"The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  Being  worthy  of  his  hire, 
the  workman  deserves  to  be  treated  on  an  equal  basis  in  negotia- 
tions by  his  employer,  and  the  New  Deal  haa  seen  to  It  that  such 
equality  is  a  fact  and  not  a  legal  fiction. 

And  so.  under  the  leadership  of  our  great  President,  this  doctrme 
of  the  worth  of  labor  has  been  translated  into  concrete  achieve- 
ment through  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  Guffey  Coal  Act,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  and  allied 
legislation. 

May  I  point  out  that  legislative  recognition  of  these  basic  rights 
of  labor  carried  with  it  the  Justifiable  expectation  that  labor  will 
assume  the  corresponding  res-ponslbilities  that  accompany  rlchts. 
The  Nation,  having  written  a  new  charter  of  freedom  for  labor, 
looks  to  union  leaders  for  wisdom,  discretion,  and  a  Just  regard  for 
interest  of  others  in  enforcing  these  rights. 

Never  before  have  such  responsibilities  rested  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  union  leaders,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  men  and 
women  who  work  In  shops  and  mines  and  mills  The  Nation  la 
gratified  whenever  labor  rises  to  Its  new  responsibilities  and  demon- 
strates qualities  of  true  statesmanship  And  the  Nation  Is  gravely 
disturbed  when  labor  leaders  appear  to  act  In  arbitrary  and  captious 
manner. 

And  as  labor  becomes  more  accustomed  to  the  exercl.se  of  Its 
newly  won  rights,  its  leadership  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
capacity  for  statesmanlike  action  which  those  of  us  who  have 
fought  for  labor  know  it  po.s.'iesses. 

These  legislative  acts — the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  the  Coal  Act— fitted 
such  obvious  needs  that  they  have  almost  overnight  become  part 
and  parcel  of  our  national  thinking. 

You  here  In  Philadelphia  have  had  50  years  of  experience  with 
Republican  administrative  genius  and  I  note  that  your  funded 
debt  takes  45  cents  out  of  each  tax  dollar,  that  you  are  going  to 
have  to  borrow  about  $60.000  000  more  to  save  your  water  system 
from  collapse,  that  your  streets  are  in  disrepair,  and  that  your 
police  and  flre  forces  are  undermanned  and   underpaid. 

The  papers  have  also  carried  news  of  the  latest  fruit  of  Republi- 
can administrative  genius— the  I'^-percent  wage  tax.  E\ery  pay 
day  you  are  being  reminded  of  the  governmental  ability,  the  wise 
foiethought.  and  the  tender  sentiments  of  the  Republican  Party 
for  those  who  work 

The  Republican  Party  hates  and  despises  the  equitable  principle 
of  taxation  based  on  ability  to  pay.  because  such  taxes  are  levied 
on  those  able  to  meet  them.  They  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
make,  as  they  say.  everybody  tax-conscious  by  slapping  such  costs 
on  the  humble  and  poorly  paid  fcr  the  benefit  of  the  men  and 
women  In  the  upper  income  brackets. 

And  now  the  Republicans  are  going  to  nominate  for  the  Senate 
the  father  of  the  wage  tax.  the  partner  in  the  firm  that  made 
$30  000  out  of  the  gas-lease  sale,  that  able  and  talented  sfKDkesman 
for  wealth  and  privilege.  Jay  Cooke.  He  Is  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  henchmen  of  plutocracy  who  have  so  often  represented  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Washington — Quay.  Penrose,  and  Vare. 

Perhaps  he  will  run  on  a  platform  calling  for  a  national  wage 
tax  fur  America  tu  brmg  to  the  Nation  the  dcubUuI  benefits  your 
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city  now  enjoys  under  the  rule  of  the  wise  and  wealthy  out-of-town 
residents  who  dominate  and  direct  Philadelphia's  affairs. 

Last  year  a  politically  minded  member  of  the  Judiciary  was 
elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Recall  his  platform  for  a  min- 
ute. He  .said  that  Jui^t  as  socn  as  he  turned  the  little  New  Deal 
out  of  Harrisburg  prosperity  wotild  return  in  Increasing  measure 
to  Pennpylvanla.  Labor's  fortunes  would  Improve,  taxes  would  be 
decreased,  those  on  relief  would  get  lair  treatment,  and  everything 
would  be  perfect  "in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds  " 

What  happened?  Pennsylvania  lags  behind  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion in  the  recovery  pmduced  by  the  national  administration. 
Labor  has  lost  the  charter  of  liberty  the  EUirle  administration  pro- 
vided in  the  1937  State  Lab>or  Relations  Act  and  the  standards  of 
workmen's  compensation,  raised  to  decent  levels  under  the  Demo- 
crats, were  lowered  by  a  new  act  written  by  counsel  for  the  com- 
pensation-Insurance companies. 

Not  a  tax  has  been  repealed  nor  a  levy  lowered.  When  the 
Governor  c;ills  his  special  session  new  taxes  will  have  to  be  Im- 
posed to  meet  the  relief  loid  Already  the  Governor  has  opened 
the  way.  he  thinks,  bv  blaming  the  W.  P.  A.  for  the  S'ate's 
difficulties 

The  men  and  women  on  relief  have  been  reduced  to  the  level 
of  chattel  slaves  by  being  compelled  at  the  whim  of  n  pjlitlcally 
appointed  county  relief  board  to  work  on  various  projects  to 
"earn"    their    ml.serably   small    relief   check   each    week. 

T*ie  last  decision  of  this  arbitrary  and  cruel  chief  executive  Is 
to  deprive  men.  loslnp  th(  Ir  Jobs,  of  relief  during  the  perlrd  they 
are  waiting  for  unemploj-ment  compensation  to  begin.  "Workmen 
should  save  their  money."  the  Governor  and  his  supporters  declare. 

I  wonder  how  much  the  Governor  would  save  on  an  incjme  of 
♦  16  a  week  with  a  wife  and  5  children  to  clothe,  hoiise,  and 
feed?  Not  enough  to  carry  such  a  family  4  more  weeks  with  no 
Income  at   all 

This  marvelous  feat  of  administrative  enplneerinft  saved  $20,000 
lor  the  State  That  $20.0i>0  means  Ufe  or  death  to  living  men  and 
women. 

The  Governor  prates  of  loss  of  W.  P  A.  funds.  The  attitude 
of  Philadelphia  Is  largely  the  answer.  Tlie  Republican  geniuses 
who  direct  your  city  are  j^o  fearful  that  a  Demixrrat  may  get  work 
that  they  refused  to  make  available  the  small  sums  the  Federal 
Government  requires  from  sponsors  of  projects  And  so.  although 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  available  lor  W  P.  A. 
here,  your  city  fathers  decline  to  use  them  and,  naturally,  the 
quota  of  Jobs  for  the  State  Is  lowered. 

Our  Rept;blican  Governor  ha.'^  given  us.  I  say  a  perfect  picture 
of  what  we  may  expect  should  the  Democratic  administration  not 
be  retui-ned  to  office  We  shall  see  elimination  of  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act.  the  destruction  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act,  restriciion  of  th^^  Social  Security  Act,  nullification.  If  not 
repeal,  of  the  legislation  governing  the  securities  exchanges,  and 
perhaps  mott  Important  of  all,  appointment  of  men  to  Judicial 
pofets  whose  phllos.<>phy  is  that  of  many  corporation  lawyers  and 
big  business  generallv 

Cur  Republican  Governor  Is  not  the  only  shining  example  of 
What  we  may  expect  il  the  Republicans  win  this  year. 

Look  acros8  our  westr-in  border  to  neighboring  Ohio.  Are  you 
gratified  by  the  picture  of  a  Governor  sitting  on  a  $6,000,000  State 
surplus,  willing  that  men  and  women  should  starve  In  Cleveland 
and  Toledo  rather  thsn  destroy  his  hard-wen  niche  as  a  budget 
ba'.ancer? 

The  Governor  of  Ohio  and  his  cohorts  cannot  see  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  fi;hting  a£  cruel  and  as  desperate  an  cppcnent 
as  any  nation  has  ever  faced — ^starvation,  disease,  despair,  loss  of 
hcpe.  loss  of  faith  In  democracy.  He  has  spent  whatever  may  be 
necer.'-ary  to  make  the  American  people  strong,  to  restore  their  faith 
In  their  Government,  and  their  hope  for  fuller  and  richer  lives 

Under  his  wl.se  and  courageous  leadership  a  defeated.  dl"couraged. 
despondent  purple  has  been  reinvigoratcd  So  notable  has  been 
the  recovery  that  the  titans  of  business  and  finance  who  crept  to 
Washington  In  the  dark  days  of  1933  to  beg  his  help  now  feel  strong 
enough  to  grcwl  and  map  at  the  man  who  saved  them. 

Democracies  they  s:iy  are  ungrateful.  But  the  steady  and  st-ong 
held  the  President  has  on  the  hearts  of  cur  countrymen  gives  the 
He  to  this  platitude.  The  recent  poll  of  national  opinion  which 
shewed  more  votes  for  Roosevelt  than  for  all  the  other  leading 
Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  combined  is  startling  proof 
of  thi--  deep-rooted  afTectlon 

Such  faith,  .sustained  In  the  face  of  unrelenting  editorial  attack, 
uncee?ing  criticism,  perpetual  sniping  at  his  program,  underhanded 
efforts  to  smear  and  destroy  his  administration,  are  proof  positive 
of  the  wi'dom  of  hts  course. 

Yru  men  and  women  in  Philadelphia  who  remember  how  recently 
this  city  was  an  opcn-.^hop  town  and  know  the  tremendous  progress 
toward  unionization  of  bu'^inrss  and  industry  here  do  not  have  to 
be  told  that  the  New  Deal  works 

Newspaper  men  and  women  in  Philadelphia  who  recall  the  wage 
scale  of  reporters,  rewrite  men.  photographers,  copy  readers,  and 
that  mainstay  of  the  paper  the  district  men.  know  full  well  that 
It  was  the  Impetus  of  the  New  Deal  which  made  the  guild  possible 
and  wen  for  them  the  standards  of  pay  they  now  enjoy. 

Philadelphia  was  once  a  great  textile  city.  It  lost  many  of  its 
mills  to  the  low-pay  rates  of  other  commtmltlee.  Not  foreign  com- 
petition, but  American  depressed  wage  levels  spelled  ruin  for  this 
great  industry  here.  The  administration's  efforts  to  raise  income 
levels  in  those  other  sections  of  our  Nation  has  been  of  Imiueasurable 
value  to  thje  industry  in  your  great  dtj. 


The  benefits  of  the  New  Deal  come  in  strange  wavs  A  spokes- 
man for  the  anthracite  industry  told  a  friend  of  mine  how  the  New 
I>eal  dollar  devaluation  had  helped  his  company's  btisiness  by  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  his  company  to  sell  coal  abroad  for  the  first  time 
since   1919. 

•'I  hate  to  admit  It."  he  said,  "but  Rooeevelt  did  more  to  help  our 
business  than  any  President  we  have  had  for  years  " 

America  loves  Pre.sident  Roosevelt  for  a  very  simple  and  under- 
standable reason.  Our  people  know  that  day  and  niRht,  week  la 
and  week  out.  from  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year,  the  Presi- 
dent is  working  tor  the  interest  of  all  the  people 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Solomon  who  was  told  he  could 
have  anything  he  wanted?  He  prayed  for  "an  understanding 
heart." 

The  Lord  has  b«'sto%ved  on  our  President  such  a  heart,  such  a 
love  lor  mankind,  for  the  poor  and  lowly  as  well  as  the  wise  and 
exalted.  His  great  sympathies  extend  beyond  all  hmitauons  of 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

And  that  great  heart  beats  In  tune  with  the  heart  of  America. 
He  knows  and  understands  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  our  people. 
He  sees  clearly  their  needs  and  their  desires  He  has  ever  sought 
to  use  his  j^reat  power  for  the  bettcrm.ent  of  mankind. 

How  simply  and  yet  how  beautifully  the  President  st!mm«d  up 
hts  political  creed  In  his  message  last  week  to  the  W'hite  Hotise 
Conference  on  Children  in  a  E>emacracy. 

"I  believe  with  you."  he  said,  "that  if  anywhere  in  the  country 
any  child  lack.s  opportunity  lor  home  life,  health  protection,  educa- 
tion, or  moral  and  splniual  development,  the  strei^gih  of  the  Nation 
and  Its  ability  to  chensli  and  advance  the  principles  ol  democracy 
is  weakened.  •  •  -  May  the  security  and  happiness  of  every 
boy  and  girl  In  our  land  be  our  concern,  our  personal  concern,  from 
now  on." 

There  you  have  It.  The  President  believes  that  none  of  us  has 
the  right  to  rest,  to  withdraw  from  the  political  fray,  to  retire 
while  any  one  of  our  citizens  Is  denied  the  blessings  our  democracy 
is  capable  of  bringing  to  him. 

And  so  I  think  we  can.  with  due  propriety,  go  to  the  President 
and  say  with  full  respect  but  deep  conviction. 

"Mr  President,  we  earnestly  u.sk  you  to  continue  to  furnish  the 
leadership  we  have  found  to  stimulating  and  valuable  in  our  fight 
for  a  better  life  fcr  our  people  We  ask  you  to  lay  aside  your 
natural  desire  for  well-earned  rest  and  to  continue  your  life  of 
service  to  America  and  the  world. 

"We  feel  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  great,  new  adventure 
for  America,  an  adventure  In  niakintj  democracy  continue  to  work. 
None  but  you  can  give  the  country  the  sense  of  confidence  It  needs 
as  it  embarks  on  this  new  course. 

"Mr.  President.  America  wants  you.  Am»erlca  needs  you.  You 
simply  must  permit  us  to  reelect  you  for  4  more  productive  and 
happy  years." 


The  Gold  and  Silver  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  29,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   JOHN   O    TOWNSEND,   JR.,   OF   DELAWARK 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  TownsenbI, 
at  Wilmington.  Del.,  on  January  27.  1940,  to  the  Del-Mar-Va 
Press  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen,  the  newspapermen  I  meet  in  Washington 
are  always  looking  for  something  to  write  home  about,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  you,  too,  are  on  the  watch  for  matters  of  public  concern. 
Therefore,  I  am  going  to  take  the  lid  off  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish 
which  we  all  put  on  the  stove  a  few  years  ago  and  then  complacently 
forgot  about. 

I  refer  to  our  gold-and-sUver  problem,  which  Is  pushing  us  down 
a  one-way  street. 

Our  bullion  policy  contains  a  threat  to  the  value  of  every  dollar 
of  this  Nation's  bank  deposits,  and  Imjaerlls  the  purcha.sing  power 
of  every  cent  of  currency  hold  by  the  public.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  real  and  very  direct  significance  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  land. 

This  problem  Is  so  large  and  it  has  bo  many  facets  that  all  I  can 
hope  to  do  in  a  few  minutes  this  afternoon  Is  to  Indicate  Xtm 
dimensions. 
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All  of  XVI  h*re  know  that  thlB  country  during  rwrent  years  has 
rrcpived  rvft  amcunt^  of  foreign  buUJon.  for  which  foretKners  have 
rc<ave<l  billions  of  dollars  In  cxchansfe  This  situation,  without 
qutf?<tion.  haa  constituted  a  tremendous  boon  to  the  ouuide  world. 
Durmj?  these  n-cent  years  ever>'  forcUn  country  pos»e?<=inR  or  min- 
ing ifold  cr  aUver  has  been  enabled  by  our  policy  to  sell  those 
ir.etala  to  us  with  no  limit  as  to  quantity,  and  sell  them,  moreover. 
for  •  grtater  real  return  than  It  could  obtain  anjrwhere  else. 

These  beneflta  have  none  to  sellers  of  gold  and  sliver  quite  Indis- 
criminately. There  la  abaolutely  no  favoritism  about  our  policy. 
It  showers  dollars  abroad  entirely  without  reference  to  nationality. 
color,  politics,  or  reciprocity.  Mexican  gold  and  Mexican  silver  are 
gnmu  ••  warm  a  welcome  as  Canadian  or  Au.stralian.  By  our  policy 
«•  belp  Japan  as  well  as  China.  Ru^vsta  as  well  as  Greut  Britain, 
Germany  as  we!l  as  Italy 

Certainly  there  Is  a  queer  Inconsistency  between  our  ardent  desire 
to  give  embattled  Finland  every  poaalble  a.ssisiance  and  our  con- 
tinuous purchase  of  any  or  all  gold  mined  in  Russia,  which  Is  now 
the  world's  second  larvest  gold-producing  country.  Since  Russia 
mines  about  $175.000000  of  gold  a  year,  our  policy  helps  Russia 
matiy  times  as  much  as  we  have  been  able  to  help  Finland.  Surely 
our  purcha.sinK  of  jrold  and  sllv-r  from  Japan  is  not  harmonious 
With  our  $25000000  loan  to  Chma  or  with  our  Japanese  policy. 
'Bomethli;g   is  dertnitely  screwy  about  .such   can.-less   philanthropy 

Li*t«'n  to  what  the  commercial  counselor  of  the  British  Einl>assy 
In  Washington  reported  to  his  Oovernment  in  1936  He  said.  It 
to  tropu«sible  to  t- Ulmate  the  indirect  profits  and  stimul.itlcn  to 
trade  and  industry  wh:ch  the  United  States  gold  policy  has  brought 
to  other  countries.  The  high  price  placed  on  g<jld  and  unlimited 
purchases  by  the  United  States  of  America  are  Urgi  ly  responsible 
for  ih*  remarkable  prosperity  of  tho  Union  of  South  Africa." 

That   Is  the  end  rf  the  quota' ion 

Picture  the  situation  in  South  Airica.  the  world's  foremost  gold- 
pr  ducing  leglon:  Over  350  000  persons.  kafBrs  and  whites,  bu.siiy 
ran.-^cktnK  th-  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  yellow  metal  which  we 
ao  conveniently  purchase  In  South  Africa  It  costs  $20  29  on  the 
average  to  produce  ijold  -and  it  would  cost  much  less  if  they  would 
1w  willing  to  work  their  high-grade  ores — wh.le  we  buy  it  lor 
C86  an  ounce. 

Ihs  wMto  ipread  betwe<'n  production  costs  and  selling  price  has 
been  a  ttemendous  lf*«;islated  incentive  to  gold  mlnlriR  everywhere 
since  we  raised  the  price  of  gold  6  years  ago  In  1933  the  world 
ni'n^  2.S. 400.000  ounces  cf  gold  In  1938  it  mined  an  estimated 
39.300.000  ouiKrea,  which  means  an  Increase  sinew  1933  of  54  percent. 
Sinre  inflation  of  the  price  structure  ha.s  not  followed  mining  costs 
rrmaln  low  and  the  high  rate  of  mine  production  promises  to  hold 
up  mdeflnitely. 

Not  only  do  our  policies  In  effect  put  all  the  world's  gold  mining 
and  practically  all  ih:;  world's  silver  mining  on  otir  pay  roll.  In 
buying  up  not  on'y  current  production  but  also  the  gold  and  silver 
accumulations  of  pa*t  centuries,  we  make  our  mining  dole  to  the 
World  retroactive. 

Do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  because  a  gold  coin  never 
actually  gets  Into  your  pocket  you  are  not  helping  pay  the  cost 
of  this  national  policy  When  America  pnys  for  gold  and  silver. 
you  and  I  help  pay — the  farmer  in  the  field,  the  factory  hand,  the 
housewife,  the  motorman.  the  newsboy,  the  reporter,  nnd  the  edi- 
tor—all    together    pay    for    this   Kreat    b;x)n    to    the    out.slde    world 

It  Is  the  policy  of  our  G^  verrment  to  permit  gold  to  be  exported 
freely  to  any  country*  which  similarly  allows  pold  to  t>e  sent  here. 
On  that  we  insi.st  But  In  paying  $35  an  ounce  for  all  forelRii  gold 
m-ithout  limit,  we  do  not  Insist  that  the  selling  country  similarly 
en..;age  to  accept  trold  from  us 

No  strings  are  tied  to  our  gold  purchases  What  goes  Into  that 
boie  Kt  Port  Knox,  where  we  store  most  of  our  gold,  goes  there  for 
keepa. 

The  Treasury's  pre^^-nt  demand  for  foreign  silver  of  course,  dates 
only  from  the  Silver  Purch.ise  Act  of  1934  But  the  iinllm.ted 
mar*cet  here  for  gold  has  been  continuous  throuf.hout  our  h:stcr>'. 

Until  1933  we  were  always  ready  to  pay  $20  67  an  ounce  for  any 
gold  offered  to  the  Government.  Siiice  1934  we  have  been  pay- 
ing $35 

The  point  Is.  that  we  have  always  stood  ready  to  buy  gold.  In 
other  words,  our  adherence  to  traditional  habits  as  well  as  our 
Increase  In  the  price  of  Rold  have  underlain  the  phenomenal  migra- 
tion of  the  metals  which  Is  still  under  way. 

I  hope  you  will  not  l>e  t>ored  if  1  cite  Just  a  few  comparatl-  e 
statistics 

In  1929.  that  booming  year  of  speculation,  the  Nation's  entire 
activity  was  conducted  on  a  gold  base  of  about  $4,000,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  depression  there  was  much  mistaken  talk  atxiut  a  short- 
age of  gold.  So.  in  1934.  It  was  decided  to  call  $20  worth  cf  gold 
$35  Thereby  the  value  of  our  gold  stock  was  Jumped  by  69  percent, 
to  more  than  $7  000  000  000      Bxit  that  was  only  the  beginning 

S  nee  devaluation  ct  the  dcr..ir  we  h.ivc  added  to  our  national 
bullion  hoard  more  gold,  by  actual  w-i^rht.  than  was  produced  by 
the  United  States  durine  the  146  years  from  1793  to  1939  In  those 
0  years  we  have  acquired  over  twice  as  much  gold  as  all  the  world's 
mines  produced  from   1493  to  1850 

Today  we  have  $17.800  000  000  of  ecld.  Think  of  It!  This  Is 
♦13  800.000  000  more  than  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  1934  If 
$4,000.000  000  of  gold  could  carry  the  bloated  credit  structure  of 
1939.  you  can  imagine  what  the  $17,800,000  000  of  ROld  today  could 
carry,  to  aay  nothing  of  silver  which  the  law  also  covinta  as  reserve 
money.  Since  1934  we  have  increased  our  monetary  stock  of  silver 
ttom  090.000.000  ouuces  to  2,900.000.000  ounces. 


I  And.  becatise  of  the  terms  cf  the  Indefensible  S'lver  Purchise  Act 
I  of  19;U  the  more  ftold  foreljjners  f^erd  us.  the  more  silver  the 
j  Treasury  has  to  go  out  and  buy  Actually  more  silver  must  still  be 
I    tMDught  under  that  treadmill  law  than  when  the  act  was  passed  in 

1934 
'        Last   year   alone   we   paid    foreleners   $3.110  000.000    for   gold    and 
sliver  we  did  not  nerd      Since  January  1934  we  have  paid  foreign- 
ers  111.025.000,000   for  foreign   silver  and   gold,   not   an   ounce   of 
'    which  we  had  anv  use  for. 

The  $3  110  000  000  we  paid  out  In  1939  for  foreign  bullion  was 
$810  000.000  greater  than  our  entire  merchandise  imports. 

Imports  like  rubber,  tin.  coffee,  and  silk  are  goods  we  can  u<^e: 
but  under  existing  conditions  the  bullion  Is  a  jaerfect  white  ele- 
phant to  tis. 

In  1939  we  sent  abroad  $3.100  000.000  worth  cf  merchandise.  It 
required  more  than  32  000  vessels  and  1.615.COO  freight  cars  to 
carry  it  away.  If  all  this  mountain  of  merchandise  had  been  used 
to  pay  for  bullion  imports,  it  wou'd  not  have  paid  for  all  the 
bullion  we  bought  from  foreigners  during  the  12  months  of  1939. 
The  difference  had  to  be  made  up  in  the  form  of  Am-crlcan  services. 
American  securities,  and  American  hank  deposits. 

Just  picture  It — more  than  32.000  ships  and  1,600.000  freight 
cars  could  not  carry  away  enough  American  wealth  to  pay  for  the 
useless  gold  and  silver  this  country  last  year  alone  bought  and 
paid  for  without  a  whimper  While  the  outside  world  prefers  our 
goods  to  its  gold,  we  evidently  prefer  its  unwanted  gold  and  silver 
to  our  own  con.sumabie  goods.  But  we  do  not  use  the  bullion  we 
have.     A  large  part  of  It  is  unneeded  and  idle. 

We  now  have  enough  bullion  to  pay  out  $237  in  gold  for  every 
dollar  of  currency  held  by  the  public:  only  we  do  not  redeem  otir 
j   citizens"  currency  any  longer 

I  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  Internal  or  the  external 
a.=pects  of  this  bullion  bubble  will  involve  the  greater  ultimate 
loss.  In  the  one  case  the  loss  is  still  in  the  future,  whereas  in  the 
other  the  loss  ha.s  been  real,  although  camouflaged.  Let  me  spell 
cut  what  I  mean. 

First,  the  internal  loss.  When  gold  and  silver  are  exchanged  at 
I  the  Trea.'ury  for  gold  and  silver  certificates  thrre  Is  thereby  cre- 
I  ated  mcney  legally  acceptable  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as 
security  ag.ilnst  mfrmber-bank  credit.  The  Rf^ser\e  System  must 
accept  them.  Those  certificates  are  "reserve  material."  Against 
them  banke-s  may  create  credit  by  makirg  loans,  if  they  wuh. 
Thjy  alone  are  the  Judges.  Bank  credit  may  b^  pyramided  against 
them  a.s  the  bankers  see  fit.  Their  self-restraint  Is  the  only 
practical  control 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  an  alarmist  trying  to  predict  the  nature 
or  timing  of  mass  l>ehavior  when  I  point  out  to  you  the  tre- 
mendous inflationary  passibilltics  of  the  more  than  $5  500,000  000 
of  excess  reserves  which  our  bullicn  policies  have  piled  up  Wl'h 
no  change  in  our  presrnt  reserve  requirements  in  the  price  of  pold 
or  silver,  cr  In  the  amount  of  certificates  Issued,  the  $5,500,000,000 
of  exce.^s  reserves  would  support  the  virtual  doubling  of  our  present 
bank  deposits,  check-book  money,  the  chief  constituent  of  our 
money  supply. 

Should  there  develop  an  increa.se  in  the  volume  of  check-book 
money  wlihout  a  ccrresp>ondlng  increase  in  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services  cfTored.  the  domestic  value  of  our  dollar  wou'd  undergo 
a  shrinkage,  damai^mg  to  the  holders  of  savings  deposits  and  life 
Insurance,  to  wage  earners  and  annuitants,  and  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  entire  land.  If  on  top  of  this  the  public  became  ap- 
prehensive. If  a  flight  from  the  dollar  Into  goods  occurred,  the  value 
of  our  money  would  tend  to  melt  away. 

How  this  reserve  situation  has  become  progressively  more  serious 
Is  evidenced  by  three  simple  flztires: 
I        In   1929  the  member  banks  had   82  355.000  000  of  reserves,  while 
they   owed    the   Federal   Reserve   Sj-stem   atwut    $73,000,000.     There 
were  no  exces.s  reserves. 

In  1932.  reserves  were  $2.5C0.C00.0O0.  and  of  this,  due  to  the  de- 
pression, about  one-fifth  was  in  excess  of  Ugal  requirements. 

At  the  end  of  1939.  after  6  years  of  gold  and  silver  buying, 
reserves  totaled  more  than  $11,600,000,000;  and  $5,200,000,000.  or 
almo.-t  half,  was  in  excess  of  legal  requirements.  On  top  of  this 
$5,200  000  000  (Which  since  December  has  grown  to  more  than 
$5,500.000  000)  the  Treasury  holds  'sterilized."  but  ready  for  use 
at  a  moment's  notice,  more  than  $2,100,000,000  of  gold  and  more 
than  $1,500,000,000  monetary  value  of  silver.  This  is  explosive 
stutf 
j  Yet  we  are  adding  to  it  every  day  from  the  billions  still  held 
'    In  foreign  banks  or  being  mined  and  cheerfully  sold  to  us. 

The  Federal  Re.serve  Board  has  publicly  proclaimed  Its  helpless- 
ness  to  control   this  potentially  destructive  situation. 

The  Internal  losses  and  suffering  which  a  destructive  monetary 
and  credit  expansion  would  entail  need  no  elatXDration  here. 
Suffice  it  to  note  that  we  firmly  adhere  to  gold-  and  silver-buying 
policies  whose  effect  is  to  build  up  ever  higher  our  unprecedented 
pile  of  monetary-  kindling  wood.  The  law,  moreover,  makes  pos- 
sible further  revaluation  upward  cf  both  the  gold  and  the  silver 
I  which  we  already  have.  "The  destructive  Internal  potentialities 
!    are  itargenng. 

'  Externally,  as  I  have  said,  the  present  gold  and  silver  policies 
Involve  actual  loss.     That  loss  is  disguised,  yet  it  Is  real. 

When  foreign  bullion  comes  here  and  the  foreign  sellers  get  dol- 
lars for  it.  those  dollars  may  be  u.sed   In  three  ways:   To  build  up 
I    foreign  bank  deposits  here;   to  be  Invested  In  securities  or  factories 
I    here,  or  to  buy  Amencau  goods,  pay  for  American  services,  atid 
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the  like.  In  fact,  the  billions  of  dollars  of  proceeds  of  the  foreign 
nietal  sent  heie  in  recent  years  have  been  used  in  all  three  ways. 

It  is  true  that  the  use  of  such  foreign-owned  dcllars  to  buy  our 
motortrucks,  our  cotton,  or  our  airplanes  makes  Jobs  for  Amer- 
icans. It  makes  export  business.  But  it  is  al.so  true  that  thi>.se 
American  exports  of  poods  constitute  simply  a  means  by  which  we 
pay  for  the  foreign  gold  and  silver.  The  gold  ar.d  the  exp<irts  are 
closely  connected  According  to  the  State  Department,  "for  19:i8 
and  1939  the  relation  of  our  commodity  balance  to  our  gold  imports 
appears   particularly   clos«\' 

If  buying  gold  with  our  exports  makes  Jobs  for  Americans  now. 
will  not  the  future  s.ile  of  the  gold  unmake  Jobs  here?  Under  our 
present  policy  are  we  Just  piling  up  depression  for  our  children? 
Are  we  Jtist  postponing  a  problem  that  clamors  for  consideration 
now? 

During  the  6  years  1934  39.  as  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  this 
country  paid  foreigners  more  than  $11,000,000,000  (as  much  as  the 
war  debts)  for  gold  and  silver  for  which  it  has  had  absolutely  no 
need  or  use.  (The  Rold  has  been  purchased  at  $35  an  ounce;  the 
Sliver  at  various  artificial  prices,  always  above  what  other.s  would 
pay  1  If  we  tried  to  sell  this  accumulation  of  bullion  from  our 
Fort  Knox  and  West  Point  vaults  within  the  next  6  years,  or  any 
other  6  years,  we  would  be  unable  to  dispose  of  it  except  at  a  tre- 
mendous loss.  The  salable  value  of  our  gold  and  silver  stocks, 
therefore.  L*  grossly  exaggerated  on  the  Treasur>-'8  bcK^ks.  (I  wi.sh 
to  make  clear  that  the  monetiur  values  of  gold  and  silver  are 
establi.-^hed  by  Congress,  not  the  Treasury  )  Concerning  the  gold, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  states:  "•  •  •  it  is  of  little  value 
now  and  •  •  •  its  value  In  the  future  Is  unpredictable."  The 
Virtual  worthlessness  of  the  silver  has  been  even  more  definitely 
attested  by  Chairman  Marriner  S.  Eccles  during  the  hearings  on 
my  bill   (S.  7851. 

If  the  situation  were  not  so  grave.  It  would  be  laughable.  I  am 
reminded  of  Oilbert  and  Sullivan's  famous  song  In  their  comic 
opera  The  Gondoliers.  I  regret  I  cannot  sing  It  for  you,  but  here 
Is  how  it  goes: 

"The  end  is  easily  foretold. 
When  every  blessed  thing  you  hold 
Is  made  of  silver  or  of  geld. 
You  long  for  simple  pewter. 

"When  you  have  nothing  else  to  wear 
But  cloth  of  gold  or  satin  rare. 
For  cloth  of  gold  you  cease  to  care, 
Up  goes  the  price  of  shoddy." 

Advocates  of  doing  nothing  about  our  statiitory  gold-  and  silver- 
buying  policies  express  the  fear  that  to  cease  buying  the  metals 
or  to  lower  the  price  we  pay  for  them  will  mean  a  serlotis  loss 
In  the  value  of  our  existing  stocks  of  bullion. 

I  make  the  point  that  the  loss  occtirs  at  the  time  we  give  up 
wealth  for  those  metals  and  not  whenever  the  market  prices  of 
them  decline.  It  is  a  fiction  to  value  our  Immense  silver  stock 
at  $1  29  an  ounce  when  we  could  not  sell  It.  even  In  relatively 
Email  quantities,  at  more  than  20  cents  an  ounce 

Likewise.  It  is  only  fooling  ourselves  to  think  that  because  we 
give  up  $35  worth  of  goods  for  each  ounce  of  gold  our  stock  of 
the  metal  is  worth  $35  an  ounce,  or  $17,800,000,000  At  $35  an 
ounce  we  could  not  .sell  even  1  percent  of  our  unprecedented  gold 
hoard  this  year  or  during  any  year  without  the  market  entirely 
disappearing  Nor  Is  this  a  sittiatlon  of  wartime  only.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin  predicts  that  the  problem  will  be  with  us  in- 
definitely. 

If  the  value  of  gold  Is  to  melt  away  whenever  we  stop  paying  $35 
an  ounce  for  the  metal,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  it  Is  our  pur- 
chases, and  our  purcha-ses  alone,  which  give  gold  the  appearance  of 
being  worth  $35  an  ounce  throughout  the  world  Does  it  seem 
logical  to  protect  our  present  stake  In  Fort  Knox  gold  only  by  pur- 
chasing more  of  the  metal?  Thereby  we  shall  only  be  increasing  our 
eUke. 

Imagine  protecting  the  Government's  stake  In  cotton  by  buying 
etill   more   cotton. 

rhere  Is  60  percent  more  gold  In  the  world's  monetary  reserves 
today  than  In  1929.  and  the  monetary  value  placed  on  it  Is 
about  170  percent  greater  than  It  was  In  1929. 

Although  the  world's  stock  of  gold  has  increa.sed  60  percent  since 
1929,  the  Increase  in  the  United  States*  share  of  the  worlds  stock 
has  been  much  more  rapid.  Only  6  years  ago  we  held  30  percent 
of  the  worlds  centralized  gold.  Today  we  hold  more  than  twice 
as  much,  or  64  percent  «*»„, 

Other  countries  are  learning  to  get  along  without  gold.  No 
foreign  currency  other  than  Belgium's  Is  on  the  gold  standard 
today.  Gold  no  longer  circulates  here  or  abroad.  Even  in  Jew- 
elrv  the  use  of  gold  has  declined.  The  mint  reports  that  in  the 
7  years  through  1938.  in  this  country,  old  gold  returned  from 
the  arts  and  manufactures  exceeded  new  industrial  demand  for 
gold  by  $106  000,000. 

If  countries  no  longer  base  the  domestic  value  of  their  curren- 
cies on  bullion,  how  long  will  It  be  before  they  will  decide  to 
permanentlv  discontinue  accepting  gold  in  settlement  of  inter- 
national debts?  And  then  what  will  become  of  the  value  of  our 
colossal  gold  hoard? 

I  know  that  many  Americans  feel  we  should  not  look  Into  this 
problem  now  becau.se  cur  gold  buying  Is  helping  the  Allies.  My 
Interest  In  this  problem,  however,  antedates  the  European  war. 
It  Is  not  connected  witii  the  war.     Almost  a  year  ago  1  called  for 


a  congressional  study  of  this  question.  And  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  silver  flu.soo  repeatedly. 

If  we  want  to  help  the  Allies,  that  is  a  separate  matter,  and  it 
should  be  fully  understood  and  decided  on  it.s  merits  openly.  A 
forthright  way  to  help  the  Allies  would  be  to  repeal  the  Johnson 
Act.  In  calling  attention  to  this  fact,  however.  I  wUsh  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  expressing  no  opinion  on  the  desirability  or  unde- 
sirability  of  repeal  of  the  .Johnson  Act.  Whether  or  not  the  coun- 
try desires  to  retain  the  Johnson  Act  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  examining  those  bullion  policies  which  are  so  costly 
to  us  all. 

In  these  brief  remarks  I  have  been  able  only  to  suggest  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  our  present  gold  and  silver  problems. 
While  I  realize  that  any  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  difficult.  I 
do  not  think  we  Americans  should  sit  supinely  and  wait  for  the 
gold  to  move  out  or  for  silver  to  stop  coming  in  It  is  Idle  to  hope 
that  luck  or  some  go<Kl  fairy  will  solve  this  problem  for  us.  No 
other  country  would  do  so      We  should  not. 

What  I  recommend  Is  that  Congress  and  all  of  us  study  the 
subject  now.  before  we  find  ourselves  with  all  the  world's  gold  In 
our  lap.    I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  what  help  I  can  to  such  an  inquiry. 
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OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  29.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  A  B.  CHANDLEK,  OP  KENTUCKY 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  able  and  elo- 
quent address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Chandler)  at  the  Jackson  Day  banquet  held  at  Richmond, 
Va..  on  January  15.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Democrats  of  Virginia  for  the  Invita- 
tion to  visit  again  with  them.  I  am  not  a  stranger  in  Virginia, 
Ijecause  some  of  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  my  whole  life 
center  in  and  around  the  Old  Dominion  State.  It  was  here  that  I 
came  before  I  ever  embarked  upon  a  career  of  politics  to  choose  my 
life  partner.  Mrs  Chandler  and  I  were  married  in  the  A.shcamp 
Baptl-st  Church  in  Charlotte  County.  Va.  Mr  Chernside,  the  genial 
clerk,  furnished  me  the  license,  which  must  have  been  an  excellent 
one.  because  it  is  still  in  full  force  and  effect  My  four  children 
have  the  rich  heritage  which  rightfully  belongs  to  all  descendants 
of  Virginia  Their  grandfather  In  Charlotte  County,  a  strong  Demo- 
crat, bore  the  name  of  Lee  Watkins,  and  bore  It  with  honor  and 
distinction. 

I  come  tonight  to  speak  of  the  life  of  Andrew  Jackson  particu- 
larly, the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Democrat 
who  perhaps  in  all  the  years  of  the  Illustrious  history  of  otir 
country  has  made  the  greatest  contribution  not  only  to  his  party 
but  to  his  country  as  well  In  speaking  to  the  Democrats  of  North 
Carolina  a  year  ago.  mindful  of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  to  claim,  as  they  Justly  have  a  right  to  do,  a  share  In  the 
birthplace  of  this  illustrioiis  son  of  Democracy,  I  .said  that  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  third  son  of  Elizabeth  Jackson,  was  born  on  the  15th 
of  March  in  the  year  1767  In  the  Waxhaw  country  of  North  Caro- 
lina or  •"thereabouts"  The  "thereabouts"  was  tised  to  cover  the 
possibility  of  his  having  been  txjrn  In  South  Carolina.  Born  In 
misery,  poverty,  and  obscurity,  with  fantastic  courage,  lightning 
nerve,  and  the  will  capable  of  a.stoundlng  exploits  that  stimulated 
his  followers  and  captivated  a  world  of  men,  he  was  a  true  knight 
of  the  frontier.  He  was  a  pioneer  American  who  literally  broke  his 
way  through  a  virgin  wilderness  and  helped  establish  a  new  order 
for  the  people  of  America.  He  represented  during  his  whole  lifetime 
the  plain  people,  and  he  represented  the  qualities  of  which  they 
were  most  proud.  He  served  two  terms  as  President,  and  there 
lsn"t  a  single  historian  who  will  dispute  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
choice  of  the  majority  of  the  people  In  1824.  the  year  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  declared  elected  in  his  stead.  In  the  electioiis 
of  1824  there  were  four  candidates  before  the  people — Andrew  Jack- 
Fon.  of  Tennes-see:  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  William 
H  Crawford,  of  Georgia;  and  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  In  the 
votes  of  the  States  Jackson  had  99,  Adams  84.  Crawford  41.  and 
Clay  37.  Bccau.se  no  choice  had  been  made  by  the  people,  although 
a  majority  of  them  had  voted  for  Jackson,  the  election  devolved 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  who 
later  became  Secretary  of  State,  threw  his  votes  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Adams  and  accomplished  the  defeat  of  Andrew 
Jackson.    A  great  deal  of  furor  was  created  because  of  the  fact  that 
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tn  the  Statfr"  of  Kentucky.  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  where  Clay  wa«  the 
loAQtng  caiiclJdatf.  mo^ii  pt-ople  who  had  not  voted  for  Clay  were 
practically  unanimous  In  their  support  of  Jackson.  Jacltson  re- 
tir«»d  to  T^nnfsv*  and  made  no  complaint  with  re=pect  to  the 
results  of  the  election  In  the  next  succeeding  election  he  defeated 
John  Qutncy  Adam.?  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Even  his  bitter 
enemies  nald  of  him  at  the  conclusion  of  his  second  term,  "He  can 
be  President  for  life  1."!  he  choo.irs  " 

Andrew  Jackson  had  many  perplexing  problems  cf  Government 
during  hU  day  Just  as  we  have  today.  Dvirlng  most  cf  his  admln- 
1-tratlon  his  fights  were  concerned  with  crRanizfd  money,  but 
Jackson,  during  his  whole  lifetime,  entertained  the  firm  belief  that 
public  and  private  debts  should  not  be  entered  into  or  agreed  to 
b«1K>nd  the  ability  of  individuals  and  governments  to  pay  He 
bor*  up  under  the  attack.^  cf  his  enemies  which  were  kept  up  during 
all  of  his  public  career  He  was  called  a  spoil.«man  but  the  record 
•hnws  that  he  In.'^l.sted  upon  those  who  occupied  public  ofiQce  being 
fit  frr  the  jnhs  ?h>y  held 

The  Democrats  of  the  Nation  are  Indebted  to  Andrew  Jack.son 
for  the  record  of  public  «<^rvlce  which  he  has  left  as  our  heritage 
He  represented  not  so  much  frrm  the  standpoint  of  fdvicatlon.  be- 
cauw  the  historians  have  undcrtalcen  to  make  of  him  an  unt-du- 
cated  man  It  Is  true  that  nothing  survives  to  Indicate  the 
prrgress  Andrew  Jackson  made  in  the  classics.  The  oldest  docu- 
ment found  among  his  personal  papers  bears  the  date  of  March  22. 
1679  and  gives  s<  me  Insight  Into  the  extra  currlcular  activities  of 
a  classical  student  enrolled  in  the  Prancis  Cummlng«  School  The 
memorandum  was  entitled  "How  to  Feed  a  Cock  Before  Yoii  Make 
Him  right— Take  and  Give  Him  S  ime  Plcklrd  Beef  Cut  Fine" 
While  U  U<  Mid  of  him  that  he  experiment«d  with  Latin  d>clensions 
of  which  he  remembered  nothing,  he  became  an  authority  on  cock 
fighting 

He  represents  today  as  he  d.d  In  his  own  time  the  rugeed  char- 
ncter  and  determination  whch  h' ipetl  to  conquer  a  wild  country 
during  Its  early  days  He  represents  the  old  South,  not  as  a  man 
of  polish  and  educational  attainments,  but  as  a  fl^m.  rugged  char- 
acter, determined  In  his  desire  to  pursue  the  right  course  for  the 
benefit  of  his  countrymen. 

Today  w.th  muc'.i  of  the  wcrld  at  war.  with  the  leadTs  of  the 
United  States  trvlng  as  best  they  can  to  avoid  America's  involve- 
ment in  the  conflict,  it  is  good  again  to  see  coming  Into  prominence 
In  the  affairs  of  our  country  the  men  of  the  South  The  Jack.son 
Day  speeches  thl<  year  have  all  tended  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  rf  the  people  and  to  avcld  a  taking  of  sides  In  any  of  the 
controversial  l.ssues  of  our  day 

I  am  Rlad  up  in  this  occasion,  tn  be  able  to  name  seme  of  the 
men  of  the  Sjuth  who  are  bring  prominently  mentioned  as  men 
capable  of  leadmj;  the  destinies  cf  the  country  In  the  years  ahead 
I  speak  with  pride  and  affection  of  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Cordell 
Hull  of  Tennessee,  and  John  Garner  of  Texas  The  problems  of 
the  country  tcday  are  not  new  They  are  much  the  same  as  they 
have  always  l>e«  n  We  are  still  ei.deavuring.  as  were  our  fore- 
fathers when  thty  framed  the  Constitution  cf  the  United  States,  to 
promote  the  common  d  f^nse.  to  contribute  to  the  general  w,'!fare. 
and  to  as  nearly  as  po&^ible  insure  the  dcmesttc  tranquillity  of  the 
country. 

On  thla  Jackaon  Day  we  should  be  grateful  to  Almighty  God 
that  the  troubles  that  tjcset  the  world  at  large  and  which  are 
causing  so  many  social  and  economic  upheavHls.  have  been  at 
leji-st  partially  solved  here  without  restart  to  dictatorship  and 
without  cur  having  t>ecome  involved  In  war  It  is  natural  that 
this  country  of  rurs  should  be  affected  adversely  by  troubles  In 
the  world  at  larye  I  think  the  Democratic  Party  should  Insist 
that  we  unite  to  .solve  the  problems  of  130.000  000  Americans. 
and  th"n  take  up  tiie  qucstlDU  of  aiding  and  asslstir.g.  in  some 
way  short  of  war.  our  friends  and  nelght>ors  In  other  lands 
The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  want  to  go  to  war.  and 
I  am  reasonably  certain  that  no  repre.sentatlve  of  the  people  would 
be  jUJtifleU  in  plunging  America  Into  war  except  In  defense  of  our 
country  and  our  freedom 

I  believe  that  the  Democratic  Party  should  be  big  enough  in  the 
ftjture  to  include  In  It  men  who  hold  opposite  views  on  Im- 
portant public  questions  of  the  day.  I  believe  sincerely  that 
there  are  many  men  in  the  country  who  are  denied  the  right  to 
contribute  sound  views  and  opinions  with  respect  to  govern- 
mental policies  because  they  may  be  considered  to  be  on  one 
side  or  the  other 

During  my  membership  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  I 
have  found  many  earnest  men  who  hold  opposite  views  on 
Important  public  questions  I  think  It  highly  important  that 
sincere  and  honest  opinions  should  not  only  \x  permitted  but 
welcomed,  in  the  interest  of  finding  the  best  way  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  people.  The  Democratic  Party,  if  It  is  to  re- 
main a  representative  party  and  to  be  effective  In  America  in  the 
future,  must  be  prepared  to  give  to  the  people  honest  and  decent 
government  A  few  days  ago  I  joined  with  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  In  approving  a  resolution,  sponsored  by  Senator  Har- 
aisof.  which  called  for  a  Joint  congressional  study  cf  the  Budget. 
1  believe  that  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  should  be  made  as 
ftpeedily  as  possible  to  anticipate  the  time  when  Congre-ss  can 
come  more  nearly  making  income  and  receipts  balance.  The  in- 
terest charg«  on  the  public  debt  at  the  present  time  Is  •1,100  000.- 
000  a  year      That  is  a  tremendous  drain  on  the  public  revenues. 

In  1926  there  went  to  the  Governor's  olTlce  of  Vlrg.iiia  a 
Tlgorcus,    active,    young   Governor.      He   reorganized    the    affairs   of 


the  government  of  Vlretnla.  made  the  S*at»  live  within  !t.s  In- 
come, and  got  the  government  of  Virginia  in  position  to  face 
the  depression  years  without  having  to  force  additional  taxes 
upon  a  people  not  able  to  pay. 

As  a  youngster  on  a  courting  trip  to  your  Commonwealth.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  this  young  executive.  His  name 
was  Harrt  Byrd.  and  I  expressed  the  hope  then  that  some  day  I 
could  be  the  Governor  of  my  own  State  and  help  to  inaugurate 
similar  reforms  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  Such 
progress  as  Kentucky  has  made  during  the  last  4  years  is  almost 
directly  attributable  to  a  vision  established  by  the  then  Governor 
of  Virginia. 

It  is  an  old-fashioned  custom,  one  of  good  sense  and  .sound 
judgment  and  a  practice  I  believe  we  perhaps  have  delayed  as  a 
Federal  Government  longer  than  we  should  have,  to  work  very 
hard  to  make  revenues  and  expenditures  balance.  I  believe  the 
policy  of  not  permitting  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  go 
hungry  Is  a  permanent  policy  and  one  that  the  people  are  de- 
termined shall  not  be  abandoned  I  Ijelleve  that  the  Democratic 
Party,  through  Its  leadership,  should  cooperate  with  the  local 
governments  in  every  way  to  establish  the  proposition  that  there 
should  be.  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  a  job  for  every  citizen 
of  the  United  S'ates  and  a  decent  wage. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  the  lives  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  people  of  America  tinder  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  there  has  not  been  n  time 
during  all  the  years  he  has  occupied  the  White  House  that  he  has 
not  had  sincerely  for  him  a  majority  of  the  people  of  America.  The 
banking  reforms,  the  housing  program,  favorable  labor  legislation, 
and  the  .=oclal-securiiy  bills  are  all  of  great  and  lasting  Importance 
to  our  people. 

I  am  plad  to  note  that  in  this  year  1940  there  seems  to  be  a  better 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  of  America  to  tolerate 
each  other.  I  hope  that  this  truce  does  not  end  with  the  1940 
election.  If  we  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  President  In  his  messacje 
of  January  3  I  think  we  can  determine  In  the  future  such  construc- 
tive policies  that  will  definitely  Insure — 

( 1 1    Keeplnij  America  out  of  war. 

(2)  Establishing  some  sort  of  trade  cooperation  that  Is  reasonably 
agreeable  to  the  people  of  the  country  and  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth. 

(3 1  Establishing  a  better  financial  position  for  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment, because  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  every  citizen  of  America 
th.it  the  country  cannot  keep  going  in  debt  year  after  year,  and 
that  we  must  sooner  or  later  either  arrange  to  balance  our  affairs 
or  be  faced  with  inflation  or  repudiation. 

(4)  Arranging  for  an  adequate  defense  of  our  country  and  its 
possefslons  without  foolishly  wasting  the  money  of  the  people  on 
va<t  armaments  which  we  do  not  need. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  conquered  fear.  It  was  con- 
quered with  action  and  not  with  words.  Courage  was  required  and 
the  Democratic  Party  met  the  emergency  with  characteristic  cour- 
age. We  should  con.solldate  oxir  gains.  We  should  try  as  best  we 
can  to  establish  a  national  unity  and  a  general  era  of  good  feeling 
among  the  people  of  America.  We  should  bani.«h  fear  from  our 
hearts.  The  Government  should  not  fight  the  people  and  neither 
should  the  people  fight  the  Government.  In  order  to  keep  ablaze 
In  our  hearts  the  spirit  of  liberty,  we  should  keep  our  own  people 
united,  determined  with  God's  help  to  solve  our  own  problems. 
We  should  be  careful  to  guard  against  alien  Influences,  and  It  inieht 
be  well  to  ask  each  citizen  who  was  born  In  another  country  and 
who  now  enjoys  the  privileges  of  America  to  m.ake  up  his  mind  We 
fhoiild  say  to  him  in  all  frankness  and  sincerity  that  there  are  a  few 
fimple  rules  that  we  In  America  like  to  observe:  We  like  to  be  free, 
we  like  to  have  freedom  of  the  pre.ss.  we  like  to  have  free  speech, 
we  like  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience — 
do  you  believe  in  these  things?  If  you  do  and  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  United  States  of  America  the  energies  of  a  zealous 
citizen,  we  are  willing  to  keep  you  here,  but  if  you  are  not  able  or 
for  any  reason  you  are  unwilling  to  agree  to  thes?  sim.ple  rules,  may 
we  not  suggest  that  you  go  back  to  the  place  from  which  you  came. 

We  are  pass  ng  laws  that  will  permit  us  to  forcibly  eject  all  of 
those  who  commit  sabotage  or  acts  of  aggression  against  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America.  As  the  President 
said  in  his  speech;  'The  long  history  of  the  country  has  demon- 
strated that  angry  controversy  surely  wins  less  than  calm  discus- 
sion." 

I  implore  the  Democrats  of  the  country  to  use  greater  tolerance, 
preater  calmness  greater  wisdom  and  more  calm  discussion  in  the 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  future. 

The  Democratic  Party  to  the  people  of  the  South  Is  something 
more  than  a  party  In  the  years  that  we  have  lived  it  has  been  a 
sort  of  religion.  The  people  of  the  Nation  have  at  times  forgotten 
the  democratic  faith  and  at  times  its  philosophy  has  been  ob- 
scured by  brighter  flashes  but  only  temporarily.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  when  our  devices  have  led  us  into  devious  wavs  that  our 
recourse  shall  not  be  taken  from  us  and  that  the  Democratic  Party 
sliall  stand  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  pa.st  the  guardians  of  the 
liberties  of  the  average  man  and  woman.  \Vhen  our  people  really 
understand  an  issue,  they  always  reach  a  right  and  just  ccncluslon. 
I  hope  that  the  leaders  of  our  party  alwa\T8  remember  this  fact. 

May  God  In  His  wisdom  continue  to  throw  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance upon  the  people  of  America  that  they  mav  in  turn  select  with 
wisdom  honest  and  courageoioa  leaders  who  will  keep  faith  with 
them. 


To  the  Democrate  of  Virginia,  with  a  legl8lattire  now  In  aesBlon. 
I  extend  my  best  wishes.  With  these  good  wtehes  go  the  sincere 
tiope  that  the  Democrats  will  continue  to  represent  In  government 
Uw  best  Interests  of  all  the  people. 


Nebraska  Drought 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  29.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Clapper.  api>earing  In  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Jan- 
uary 26.  and  entitled  "Nebraska  Drought." 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  January  26.  1940] 

NKBaxSKA    ntOXTCRT 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

Lincoln.  Neb«  .  January  26. — We  were  gathered  around  the  fire  in 
»  banker's  home  here,  several  businessmen  and  an  editor,  arguing 
about  the  war  and  politics.  Finally  the  editor's  wife  broke  into 
the  conversation. 

"We  don't  care  about  the  war."  she  said.  "We  don't  care  about 
politics.  What  matters  to  us  Is  moisture.  We  want  snow  and 
rain.  We  must  have  water  or  we  are  ruined.  Moisture  is  all  that 
Is  Important  to  Nebraska  now  " 

Everyone  present  agreed.  It  Is  the  same  cry  up  and  down  the 
plains,  from  Nebraska,  through  western  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
down  Into  the  Texas  Panhandle.  The  water  table  has  fallen  every- 
where. Seven  dry  years  have  wrought  vast  damage,  shaken  the 
security  of  thousands  of  farmers,  and  set  loose  brooding  fears  lor 
the  future  of  the  plains  country.  Land  values  In  some  sections  of 
Nebraska  are  lower  than  they  were  In  the  1880's. 

There  Is  no  lack  of  spirit  among  the  people.  They  are  carrying 
on.  What  worries  them  is  whether  nature  is  going  to  run  out  on 
them  and  leave  them  high  and  dry,  literally  dry.  NotKXly  knows 
whether  the  desert  is  coming  back. 

Secretary  Wallace  recently  advised  farmers  in  western  Nebraska 
to  get  out  of  corn.  Many  farmers  already  are  doing  so,  driven  to 
It  by  7  years  of  drought  Agricultural  experts  are  advising  farmers 
throughout  western  Nebraska  to  shift  Into  more  drought-resistant 
crops,  such  as  grain  sorghums  Wallace  says  any  effort  to  stimulate 
larger  corn  acreage  in  western  Nebraska  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

Average  annual  rainfall  In  Nebraska  for  60  years  has  been  27  09 
Inches.  In  1939  the  actual  rainfall  was  only  19.73  inches.  In  1938 
It  was  barely  above  average,  and  in  1936  only  half  of  average. 
Year  after  year  Nebraska  has  been  short-changed  In  rain.  In  the 
last  20  years  rainfall  has  exceeded  30  inches  only  once,  whereas  In 
the  previous  20  years  annual  rainfall  went  over  30  Inches  10  times. 
The  figures  show  that  the  last  20  years  have  been  decidedly  drier 
than  the  previous  20.  and  farmers  are  paying  the  price.  It  Is  hap- 
pening all  over  the  western  plains. 

So  when  Lincoln  woke  up  one  morning  recently  in  a  terrific 
blizzard  of  heavy  snow,  there  was  no  complaining  about  the  weather 
but  city-wide  rejoicing  Merchants  whose  customers  were  kept 
indoors  by  the  cold  gathered  at  luncheon  and  told  me  how  this 
would  mean  good  business  for  them  in  the  fall — If  only  there 
would  con^e  more  snow  and  still  more  snow  and  rain.  E^'eryone 
prays  for  bad  weather  here.  The  spirits  of  communities  In  this 
area  go  up  and  down  with  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow.  Weather  re- 
ports are  read  as  avidly  as  the  New  Yorker  reads  his  stock  ticker. 

The  countrvslde  through  Nebraska  and  Blansas  is.  it  must  be  said 
in  all  frankness,  run  down  at  the  heel.  Farms  are  run  down.  You 
ride  for  miles  by  train  without  seeing  a  trim,  well-painted,  pros- 
perotis-appearlng  farm  such  as  are  scattered  through,  say.  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md.  A  wholesale  hardware  man  told  me  that 
most  farmers  cannot  afford  paint. 

"The  few  who  can."  he  said,  "are  afraid  to  paint  their  places  be- 
cause the  neighbors  would  think  the  farms  had  been  lost  to  the 
insurance-company  mortgageholders.  Only  the  Insurance  com- 
panies have  the  money  to  spend  on  repainting  farm  buildings  If 
this  country  ever  does  come  back,  all  I  would  ask  for  is  the  paint 
concession." 

Eiiormous  activity  is  going  on  to  combat  the  prolonged  drought 
conditions  Throughout  all  of  this  western  plains  country,  the 
Federal  Government  is  throwing  its  resources  of  money  and  scien- 


tific skill.  Some  partial  victories  have  been  achieved.  The  Dust 
Bowl  has  been  driven  back  50  or  80  miles  from  Amarlllo.  Tex.  Shel- 
terbelts  In  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  not  laughed  at  ac 
they  were  when  President  Rooeevelt  flrat  proposed  them. 

If  nature  gives  this  country  an  even  break,  the  men  will  win. 
If  nature  continues  to  let  them  down  as  it  has  in  recent  dry  years, 
not  even  the  combination  of  scientific  skill  and  their  indomitable 
will  can  save  them 

Politicians  who  elt  In  Washington  and  bellyache  al>out  spending 
can  grow  sentimental  atxiut  Finland,  but  the  farmers  out  in  west- 
ern Nebraska,  western  Kansas,  and  the  Panhandle  country  are  put- 
ting up  a  heroic  battle  which  also  deserves  a  hand. 


Propaganda  and  the  War  Debts 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  29.  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    JOHN    T.    FLYNN 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  T.  Flynn.  under 
the  heading  "Plain  Economics,"  in  which  he  very  able  deals 
with  the  question  of  war  debts  In  connection  with  propa- 
ganda. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sirticle  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

PI.AIN  ECONOMICa 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

New  York.  January  11. — When  the  war  started,  and  many  Amer- 
icans were  fearful  lest  we  be  drawn  In.  we  were  assured  by  English 
spokesmen  that  we  were  unjustifiably  disturbed. 

Neither  England  nor  France,  they  said,  wished  any  American 
manpower.  France  and  England  had  all  the  men  needed.  What 
was  more,  they  had  all  the  funds  needed  to  finance  their  purchases 
here.  They  had  no  expectation  or  wish  to  see  American  troops  in 
Etirope,  and  no  expectation  or  need  of  seeing  American  dollars 
drafted  by  means  of  loans  as  in  the  last  war. 

But  now  we  t>egin  to  see  some  propaganda — and  from  every  in- 
fluential source^for  American  credit.  America,  we  are  told,  should 
cancel  the  old  war  debts  And  several  long  and  artfully  molded 
arguments  have  been  offered  to  us  by  Englishmen  to  prove  the 
injury  that  is  done  to  America  herself  by  the  continuance  of  the  old 
war  debts. 

For  one,  it  has  seemed  to  me  plain  that  neither  England  nor 
France  could  ever  pay  us  what  they  owe  us.  It  is  simply  im{X)8sible. 
Tliat  being  so,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  not  recognizing  the  fact 
like  an  intelligent  creditor  and  canceling  those  debts  so  that  we 
may  go  ahead  and  do  further  business  with  them? 

But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  doing  business  with  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  only  kind  of  business  with  these  countries 
which  is  of  any  importance  to  us  is  trade — commercial,  industrial 
exchanges  with  private  industries  in  England  and  France.  There 
Is  nothing  to  prevent  that  and  nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of  what- 
ever credits  are  necessary  to  do  that. 

What  is  forbidden  our  bankers  is  the  lending  of  money  to  the 
Governments  of  England  and  France  and  other  countries  which  owe 
us  money  and  repudiate  It.  This  is  forbidden  by  the  Johnson  law. 
And  even  if  there  were  no  Johnson  law  it  would  be  folly  to  lend 
these  countries  now,  steeped  in  financial  difflcultles  as  they  are. 

All  this  is  preparation  designed  to  get  America,  in  her  present 
state  of  friendliness  to  the  Allied  cause,  to  cancel  the  old  debts. 
If  that  were  done,  there  would  be  no  legal  barrier  to  ovir  making 
new  advances.  And  this  Is  precisely  the  object  of  the  present  propa- 
ganda movement  which  is  now  only  l>eginning  to  show  Its  head. 
It  will  grow  bigger  and  hardier  as  the  months  go  by.  And  as 
sentimental  and  emotional  alliance  with  England  and  Prance  grows 
and  deepens  under  the  leadership  of  a  government  which  wants  to 
aid  them  in  every  possible  way,  no  one  can  be  too  sure  that  a 
powerful  movement  for  cancelation  may  not  make  headway  here. 

It  will  l>e  so  easy  to  support  It.  After  all,  we  will  be  told,  the 
debts  are  hopeless  anyhow.  In  refusing  to  cancel  them  we  are 
stubbornly  refusing  to  look  a  fact  in  the  face.  And  then  the  argu- 
ments will  flow  to  show  us  all  the  benefits  that  will  come  to  vu 
while  at  the  same  time  we  will  be  making  a  generotis  gesttire  to  a 
friendly  nation  that  is  in  difficulty — "fighting  our  battle." 
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Instead,  the  Navy  went  right  ahead  inatalllng  lx)ller5  produced  by 
an  old-line  firm.  Babccck  &  Wilcox,  of  l">ew  York     Batx-ock  A;  Wilcox 


this  point  by  placing  their  bare  hands  flret  on  one  steam  line  and 
then  on  the  other.) 
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The  La  Mont  Boiler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PF.NNsYI.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Jantiary  29.  1940 


ARTICLES  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  several  articles  by  Jay  Franklin 
with  reference  to  the  La  Mont  Iwiler. 

There  ijeinR  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

W«.  TUB  Pkoplk — La  Mont  Boileii,  l!*v-rTrnoN  or  Otttceh  or  Unittd 

States  Navt.   Expi.oittd  AuaoAO 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

ThiB  la  a  •tory  nbout  boUtrs      •      •      • 

Tbl*  IS  m  atory  about  hUh -pressure  steam.  hlRh-pres-sure  intr.gue 
of  foretRn  agentB  in  the  LJnltetl  States,  and  high-pressure  bureau- 
cratic stupidity  of  the  Am«r;can  Navy. 

T1.U  '-•  a  8tor>-  about  whv  there  are  only  five  ships  in  the  connblned 
Bnti&h  and  FYenoh  fleeU  able  to  cope,  single-handed,  with  a  German 
pocket  battleship. 

This  i»  a  story  abotit  why  American  naval  vessels  are  out  of  date 
even  before  they  are  launched 

This  IS  a  story  about  why  the  American  Navy  refused  to  adopt  the 
invntlcn  of  an  American  n.ual  officer  and  why  the  German  Navy 
l!«  now  almost  entirely  equipped  with  that  inver.ticn 

This  la  a  story  about  what  many  military  and  enKlneerlnat  expert.s 
believe  la  the  new  weapon  which.  Hitler  has  boasted,  will  change 
the  entire  a.-^pect  of  the  European  war  when  it  appears  next  spring. 

But  this  is,  essentially,  a  story  about  boilers. 

The  story  properly  op«nf  22  years  ago,  m  1918.  when  Lt  Comdr. 
Walter  DouKlas  La  M  lit  lAnnapulls,  19101  b«Kan  serious  e.xperl- 
menlation  in  an  entirely  new  engineering;  fleld — high-pressure 
steam  Reneratlon  During  the  previous  8  years  he  had  had  wide 
engineering  experience  on  every  type  of  naval  ve?8el  in  the  service, 
frtim  'submarines  and  torpedo  boats  to  battle.shlps,  had  been  an 
Uistructor  in  steam  engineering  at  the  Naval  Academy,  repair  officer 
of  the  ■ubmaruie  divaion  of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  and  a  Navy  aviator. 
EXPLOSION  sprrns  ettort 

His  Interest  In  this  field  and  hl3  determination  to  do  something 
constructive  had  be^n  Intenslftrd  by  an  explosion  of  one  of  the 
old  "header"  type  btiilers  with  which  all  American  battleships  were 
then  equipped  Tliat  and  his  keen  Interest  In  aviation  started  him 
working  on  a  new  and  radical  system  of  hlgh-presBure  steam  gen- 
emticn  with  the  hope  of  developing  a  unit  light  enough  for  airplane 
use. 

In  1918  L«  Mont  developed  Just  such  a  b<iiler.  Tests  at  the  naval 
experimental  station  in  Annapolis  were  eminently  successful,  and 
he  offered  the  Invention  to  the  Navy.  The  offer  was  turned  down. 
Instead.  L<«  Mont  was  urged  to  take  out  patents  and  continue  his 
research  He  obtained  the  patents,  but  when  the  war  ended  the 
Navy   hilted  all   experin-.ental   work. 

In  1920  on  3  months"  leave  La  Mont  constructed  a  new  type 
primary  boiler  for  the  Superheater  Co.  of  East  Chicago.  Again 
the  tests  were  successful,  but  La  Mont's  leave  expired  before  the 
work  could  be  completed.  The  Navy  was  still  not  interested  in 
this  tremendously  significant  development,  and  La  Mont  was  sent 
to  the  Philippines  and  China. 

In  1924.  unable  to  make  headway  against  the  Ingrown  bureauc- 
racy of  the  Navy  Department  and  having  been  promised  private 
financial  backing  for  his  Invention.  La  Mont  resigned  from  the 
Navy  He  and  his  backers  formed  the  La  Mont  Corporation  (New 
Yoik),  installed  the  new  type  of  steam  generators  in  such  ccm- 
mercUl  e^tabllsl'.ments  as  Consolidated  Gas,  Iowa  Electric  Light  & 
Power  (Cedar  Ilapids).  and  Campbells  Soup,  Philadelphia. 

SALART    NOT    GREAT 

The  financial  return  to  La  Mont  was  not  great — as  president  of 
the  company  he  received  $8  000  a  year — but  tests  of  the  new  txulers 
were  entirely  successful  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  new  Invention 
could  be  adapted  for  use  not  only  In  automobiles  and  merchant 
and  naval  vessels,  but  In  airplanes  as  well  The  steam -generation 
world  was  on  the  verge  cf  a  new  and  exciting  era. 

On  the  verge,  perhaps,  but  at  least  as  far  as  the  United  States 
wa*  concerned,  no  nearer  For  by  1929.  5  years  later,  a  great  change 
had  come  over  the  La  Mont  Corporation  and  over  the  outlfH)k  for 
the  inventor.  What  caused  that  change — what  foreign  UUluences 
brought  11  about— is  a  story  In  Itself. 

By  19".?9  however.  La  Mont--the  inventor  and  moving  spirit — had 
practically  no  voice  In  the  operation  of  the  company.  (Three  years 
later  be  waa  to  be  e&«c^  out.  first  as  president,  then  as  vice  president 
*nrt  du^ctor.)     More  important,  exploitation  of  the  revolutionary 


La  Mont  system  In  the  United  States  had  ceased.  The  boilers  and 
water  walls  which  promised  to  revolutionize  the  steam-power  indits- 
trv  and  naval  construction  were  no  longer  being  manufactured  and 
installed     In  the  United   States. 

CKer  the  ne.rt  few  years  the  greatest  new  development  In  this 
entire  field  of  engineering  disappeared,  to  all  Intents.  In  the  country 
of  Its  origin. 

CERMANT    USES    LA    MONT   TYPE 

But  not  In  Europe  Early  In  1930  a  new  type  La  Mont  "waste 
heater'  boiler  was  installed  In  Germany.  A  year  later  another  La 
Mont  Invention,  the  water  wall,  appeared  In  the  same  country. 
W.thln  another  year  the  prize  of  the  entire  series  of  Inventions— 
the  La  Mont  high-pressure  boiler — was  In  production  there. 

Today  not  a  single  La  Mont  boiler  is  In  operation  In  the  United 
States  Today  more  than  700  commercial  La  Mont  vinlts— more 
than  five  times  all  other  types  of  forced  circulation  boilers  In  exist- 
ence- are  m  use  in  Europe. 

Today  the  American-invented  La  Mont  boiler  Is  In  use  through- 
out Gorman V-  In  central  powcr  plants,  locomotives,  ships. 

Today  practically   the  entire  German  Navy   has   adopted   the   La 

Mont  boiler.  ^     ^,  _,  ^  ♦ 

Todav.  in  a  secret  Hanover  testing  station,  the  Nazi  Government 
Is  developing  a  silent,  high-powered,  steam-driven  airplane — using 
the  basic  La  Mont  unit. 

This  is  what  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edi- 
son are  up  against  In  their  effort  to  modernize  the  United  States 
Navy  in  the  face  of  almost  .solid  opposition  from  the  Ingrown,  self- 
perpetuating  naval  bureaucracy. 

Diesel  Engines  in  German  Navy  GrvE  Wat  to  American-Invented 

Boiler 
(By  Jay  Franklin) 

German  engrneers  and  technicians,  a  great  number  of  whcm  have 
been  outstanding  In  their  profession,  have  for  years  been  Diesel- 
con.sclous.  And  not  without  reason,  for  the  Internal-combustion 
engine  invented  by  Rudolf  Diesel  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
Important  modern  devtlcpmcnts  In  th?  entire  engineering  fleld. 

It  was  significant,  if  unproaiable,  tribute  to  American  inventing 
genius,  therefore,  when  ihs  German  Navy— circa  19'35 — discarded  the 
Diesel  cr.gine  as  primary  propelling  power  and  equipped  almost  ita 
entire  fleet  with  the  La  Mont  high -pressure  steam  boiler. 

This  change  was  virtu Uly  preordained  In  1929,  when  the  La  Mant 
Corporation  licensed  righ's  to  the  La  Mont  patenU  In  13  European 
countries  to  the  Gesrllschaft  fur  La  Mont  und  Kraftwlrtschaft  of 
Berlin  (German  La  Mont).  The  American  parent  company  retained 
ownership  of  51  percent  of  its  German  afniiatc.  but  as  later  de- 
veloped It  was  the  afiUate  which  exploited  the  La  Mont  patents. 

Since  that  date  German  La  Mont  extended  patent  rights  to  an 
English  holding  company— La  Mont  Steam  Generators.  Ltd.— and 
also  to  a  French  patent-holding  Arm.  Through  these  companies, 
all  German  controlled,  the  basic  La  Mont  unit  was  made  available 
to  countries  throughout  Europe  and  to  Japan.  Everywhere  but  in 
the  United  States  the  La  Mont  system  was  a  tremendous  success. 

OTHER    NAVUS    ACT 

By  1933  tests  of  the  La  Mont  high-pressure  boiler  In  German 
naval  vessels  proved  It  eminently  satisfactory,  and  the  Nazi  Gov- 
ernment began  to  Install  it  In  all  new  ships.  Both  the  British  and 
French  Navies  ordered  La  Mont  boilers  from  their  local  patent- 
holding  companies.  By  1935  over  100  of  the  new  units  had  been 
Installed  In  the  German  Na\-y.  and  others  were  being  supplied  to 
tioth  the  Italian  and  Japanese  Navies.  Everjbody.  It  seemed,  was 
Interested  In  the  La  Mnnt  boiler. 

Everybody  but  the  United  States  Navy,  for  In  1933  Commander 
La  Moiit.  after  repeated  efforts  to  Interest  the  admirals,  succeeded 
only  in  obtaining  permission  to  test  his  Invention  at  the  naval 
tKJiler  lalwratcry  at  Philadelphia. 

This  permission  was  extended  solely  through  the  Influence  and 
understanding  of  one  man— Rear  Admiral  S  M.  Robinson,  then 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering  Robinson  told  La  Mont  he 
was  the  first  man  to  offer  the  Navy  the  new  steam-generating  sys- 
tem (although  11  had  been  available  commercially  for  9  years)  and 
expressed  belief  that  high-temperature,  hlgh-presstire  steam  was 
'the  coming  type  "  for  naval  use.  (Robinson  was  later  replaced  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  by  Rear  Admiral  Harold  G.  Bowen.  but  was 
restored  to  the  pxast  by  Secretary  Edison  a  month  ago  ) 

FAVOR    LA    MONT    BOILER 

The  experiments  with  the  La  Mont  bcUer  at  Philadelphia  proved 
so  successful  that  Navy  engineers  recommended  construction  of  a 
La  Mont  destroyer  for  performance  tests  at  sea.  But  again  Navy 
bureaucracy  said  "No  "' 

Although  the  La  Mont  boiler  had  pa.«sed  with  flying  colors  every 
test  Navy  technicians  had  been  able  to  devise.  Assistant  Secretary 
Edison  in  1937 — apparently  en  the  advice  of  the  admirals— told  ihe 
inventor  that  "the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department  Is  not  to  take 
over  the  development  of  new  devices  unless  the  interests  of  national 
defense  are  clearly  iiivolved" 

Again,  even  in  the  face  of  this  rejection.  La  Mont  offered  his  work 
to  the  Navy  By  this  time  he  had  evolved  an  entirely  new  and  even 
more  efficient  unit,  far  superior  to  the  La  Mont  boilers  being  used 
In  Eurcpe.     His  preposition  to  the  Navy  was  this: 

"I  will  build  ycu  a  destroyer  boiler  50  percent  of  th"  weight  ai 
any  existing  naval  boiler,  using  any  pres-sure  you  suggest,  with  nc 
payment  to  me  whatsoever  unless  my  boiler  passes  all  Navy  testa." 


Instead,  the  Navy  went  right  ahead  Installing  boilers  produced  by 
en  old-line  firm.  Babccck  &  Wilcox,  of  New  York  Balx-ock  A:  Wilcox 
a  well-established,  reputable  firm,  his  l>een  supplying  90  percent  of 
American  naval  boilers  for  more  than  30  years. 

ONE   MILLION   DOLLUiKS  FOR  TESTS 

Instead,  the  United  States  Navy  authorized  expenditure  of  11,- 
000  000  for  experimentation  with  a  steam-motive  unit,  technically 
known  as  the  once-thrcugh  wHh  spin-o\'er  type,  similar  to  a  Ger- 
man Babcock  &  Wllccx  design.  An  even  dozen  of  these  boilers  were 
tried  by  the  Germany  Navy  as  early  as  1933 — only  to  be  discarded 
and  replaced  with  La  Mcnt  units  Either  oblivious  to  or  unccn- 
cern-^  with  this  fact,  the  Navy  later  added  $750  000  to  the  original 
11.000.000  authorization  Today  experiments  of  the  utmost  hush- 
hush  variety  are  being  conducted  on  destroyers  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  this  comedy  of  naval  bureaucratic  errors.  It 
Is  now  reported  that  the  Navy  is  confidering  purchase  of  a  La  Mcnt 
(old  type)  boiler — lislng  German-controlled  patents  and  German 
design  Ideas 

It  Is  perhaps  anticlimax  to  add  that  details  of  the  steam-motive 
circuit,  basis  of  th?  $1,600,000  experiment  now  going  on  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  can  be  obtained  for  10  cents  at  the  United 
States  Patfnt  OfBce 

This  IS  what  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Ec'lson 
are  up  against  in  their  effort  to  modernize  the  United  States  Navy  in 
the  lace  of  almost  solid  opposition  from  the  ingrown,  bcll-perpotu- 
atlng  naval  bureaucracy. 


La    Mont    Boiler,    Saving    Wlight.    Held    Aid    to    Sh:ps    Fighting 

Power 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

American  naval  bureaucracy  regards  hlgh-pres.«ure  steam  as  radi- 
cal and  di.n^^erous.  It  has,  therefore,  consl";tently  opposed  experi- 
mentation with,  much   less  use  of.  this  type  of  steam   generation. 

In  1933.  when  the  modern  German  Navy  was  being  equipped  with 
high-pressure  steam  boilers  using  9(X)  pounds  to  1,000  pounds,  top 
pressure  in  the  American  Navy  was  300  pounds. 

In  1937.  when  the  German  Navy,  that  is  '"so  superior  to  ours 
ship  for  ship  "  was  adopting  pressures  of  1.200  and  1.300  pounds, 
the  American  Navy  was  experimenting  with  600  pounds. 

Today,  when  the  1.200-pound  high-pressure  La  Mont-type  boiler 
has  been  installed  In  at  least  one  of  Germany's  pocket  battle- 
ships, despite  the  Germans"  predilection  for  Diesel,  and  Is  common- 
place In  other  navies  of  the  world,  the  American  Navy's  "top" 
pressure  Is  800  pounds 

In  the  face  of  this  International  trend  toward  high  and  still 
higher  pres-^ure  boilers  for  naval  use,  American  naval  bureaucracy 
ccntinue.v  to  offer  the.-#  objections: 

(1)  High  pressure  Is  dangerous. 

(2)  IiUh-pre».-ure  steam  lines  cannot  be  kept  tight. 

(3)  High  pn  ssure  Is  unreliable  and  has  short  life. 

(4)  High  pressure  is  dlfflculi  to  handle. 

(5)  High-pressure  steam  lines  would  start  a  Arc  If  oil  fell  on 
them. 

80MI    FACTS    IN13CAPABLI 

While  such  controversial  points  should,  admittedly,  be  left  to  the 
experts  to  argue,  and  while  cnly  experienced  engineers  are  qualified 
to  argue  tl.em,  16  years  of  experiment  with  and  use  of  hlgh- 
pres.«ure  boilers  have  developed  some  Inescnpabl"  facts: 

( 1 )  High  pressure  Is  dangerous,  but  so  Is  low  pressure.  It  is  the 
firm  conviction  of  expert>^  who  have  used  high  pressure  that  a 
La  Mont-tvi)e  forced  recirculation  boiler  (the  t^-pe  offered  the 
American  Navv  In  1937)  Is  safer  at  as  high  as  2.000  pounds  than 
the  natural  circulation  boiler  (the  type  now  In  use  here)  at  300 
pounds. 

In  supfKirt  of  this  contention  engineers  point  to  the  fact  that 
during  tests  of  the  La  Mont  boiler,  at  1,200  pounds,  two  tubes  'let 
go  "  The  test  crew  was  totally  unaware  of  the  accident  until  they 
noticed  steam  com;ng  from  the  boiler  stack.  At  the  same  time  a 
Mahan  natural  circulation  boiler,  undergoing  te«;ts  at  400  pounds, 
also  "let  go"  a  tube.    The  test  crew  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 

(2)  High-pressure  steam  lines  cannot  be  kept  tight.  This  objec- 
tion, according  to  test  experts,  could  t»e  completely  eliminated  by 
use  of  proper  alloy  lines  welded  in  place.  Navy  bureaucracy  has 
stubbornly  refused  to  abandon  the  use  of  flanges,  which  Inevitably 
come  loose  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Welded 
lines  would  not  do  thl.'. 

(3)  High  pressure  Is  unreliable  and  has  short  life  The  German 
Navy  has  been  u>;lng  it  almost  exclusively  since  1933  and,  after  7 
vears  Is  even  diJ^carding  Diesel. 

(4)  High  pre.s.sure  Is  difficult  to  handle.  The  Germans  have  en- 
countered no  great  difficulty,  perhaps  because  they  employ  auto- 
matic controls  Furthermore,  the  German  La  Mont  boilers  are 
required  to  go  from  no  lead  to  full  load  In  20  seconds  and  bock 
to  no  load  In  10  seconds  without  a  trace  of  smoke — a  performance 
no  boiler  now  In  the  American  tiavy  can  match.  Ordinary  Ameri- 
can naval  boilers  require  about  15  minutes  to  start  from  "cold." 
The  La  Mont  boiler  takes  1  to  2  minutes! 

(5)  High-pressure  steam  lines  would  start  a  fire  if  oil  fell  on 
them.  To  this  objection  experts  retort,  "Nonsense!"  All  steam 
lines,  high  or  low  pressure,  are  Insulated.  Furthermore,  how 
much  more  painful  is  a  burn  from  850'  steam  (now  used)  than  one 
trom  the  950     steam  proposed?     (The  admirals  could  easily  decide 


this  point  by  placing  their  bare  hands  flrat  on  one  steam  line  and 
then  on  the  other.) 

Brc  weight  savtno 

But  the  cardinal  virtue  of  high-pressure  boilers  is  tbeir  weight. 
Everything  on  a  naval  vessel  bolls  down  to  this  one  factor — weight. 
The  heavier  the  proi>elllng  machinery  below  decks,  the  more  space 
it  occupies — Just  that  much  less  weight  and  space  are  available 
for  armor  and  armament. 

Even  American  naval  bureaucracy  admits  that  such  savings  are 
of  tremendous  potential  advantage  In  a  warship.  During  hearings 
on  Capitol  Hill  on  the  1938  naval  approprHtlon  bill.  Admiral  Harold 
O.  Bowen.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  admitted  that  adop- 
tion of  high-pressure  boilers  (no  mention  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  a  La  Mont  boiler  was  being  offered  the  Navy  at  the  time) 
would  save  400  tons'  weight  on  capital  ships.  This  figure  is  far 
below  the  savings  estimated  by  La  Mont  experts,  but  Bowen  ad- 
mitted that  even  400  tons  .saved  below  decks  would  permit  battle- 
ships to  be  equipped  with  an  additional  14-lnch  gun  or  the  use  of 
heavier  armor.  It  would  also,  he  said,  appreciably  increase  the 
cruising  radius  of  the  ship    since  more  fuel  could  be  carried. 

That  was  In  1937.  Today  the  United  States  Navy  has  been 
offered  a  bofer  with  1.500  pounds  pressure.  950'  final  temperature. 
3  pounds  per  shaft  horsepower,  and  1,000.000  B  t.  u.  rate  of  heat 
release  p?r  cubic  foot  of  combustio'i-chambcr  space.  Its  efflciency 
would  be  over  86  percent. 

This  technical  description  easily  translates  Into  a  language  that 
any  American  cltlEcn  should  be  able  to  understand.  It  means  that 
such  a  boiler — 

(1)  Would  weigh  less  than  half  the  present  United  States  Navy 
boiler: 

(21  Would  at  the  same  time  employ  steam  pressure  250  percent 
of  that  row  used; 

(3  I    Would  save  about  40  percent  In  boiler  space; 

(4)  Would  operate  at  s^'vcral  percent  more  efficiency  than  present 
boilers  at  full  ptjwcr:    and 

(5)  Would  save  about  25  percent  In  the  amount  of  fuel  required, 

heavier  armament  possible 

Even  more  startling,  however.  Is  what  this  saving  in  space  and 
weit^ht    would    mean    in    th"   case   of   a    spec;flc    American    warship. 

On  a  1.500-ton  destroyer  the  high-pressure  boiler  would  save 
110  tons  In  weight  of  boiler  alone,  another  110  tons  In  weight  of 
fuel.  This  saving  ol  220  tons  could  be  applied  to  armament — 
6-lnch  guns,  the  main  battery  of  dcotroyers. 

A  5-lnch  gun  with  ^hlcld  weighs  in  the  nelghlwrhood  of  25  ton.s. 
A  little  siUiple  division  discloses  how  much  potential  armament  Is 
gained  In  saving  220  tons  below  decks. 

On  a  lO.COO-ton  crui.ser  the  lugh -pressure  boiler  would  save  220 
tons  In  weight  of  boiler  alone.  1  OCX)  tons  In  wi^lght  of  fuel.  What 
dees  this  mean  in  terms  of  additional  armament?  A  triple-gun 
8-iuch  turret— three  8-inch  guns  In  a  turret— weighs  approximat^ely 
800  tons.  The  1,250-ton  saving  below  decks  would  permit  addition 
of  at  least  one  such  turret,  leaving  400  tons  for  added  armor  or 
lesser  armament. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  Important;  perhaps  this  would  mean  nothing 
to  American  naval  ■"supremacy."  But  the  fact  remains  that  such 
savings  In  weight — gained  through  the  use  of  high-pressure  boil- 
ers— could  increa-e  the  firing  power  of  American  cruisers  12  5  to  18 
perc?nt  and  could  increase  the  firing  power  of  American  destroyers 
180  percent. 

This  Is  what  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edison 
are  fighting  for  m  their  effort  to  break  down  our  ingrown,  sell- 
perpetuating  naval  bureaucracy. 


Mant  Ques-tions  Raised  in  Dispute  Over  La  Mont  High-Prxssurs 

Boiler 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

Here  Is  the  case  against  the  Navy  bureaucrats. 

In  1918  an  American  naval  officer  who  was  something  of  an  Inven- 
tive genius.  Lt  Comdr.  Waller  Douglas  La  Mont,  developed  a  light- 
weight high-pressure  txjller.  potentially  the  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  field  of  combustion  engineering  In  a  generation. 
Potentially,  becau.se  even  the  Inventor  himself  did  not  foresee  the 
enormously  broad  use  to  which  his  invention  would  t>e  put. 

He  offered  It  then  to  the  United  States  Navy.  That  was  In  1918, 
with  America  already  at  war.  and  naval  bureaucracy  said  "No."  Two 
years  later,  with  the  war  over  and  Na%'y  technicians  able  to  give  full 
attention  to  development  of  the  new  invention,  all  experimental 
work  on  It  was  stopped. 

In  1924.  unable  still  to  make  headway  with  the  self-perpetuatlng 
naval  bureaucracy,  which  refused  to  ""waste"  further  time  or  money 
on  his  work.  La  Mont  resigned  from  the  service.  Backed  by  private 
capital,  he  began  installation  of  the  new  boiler  units  m  half  a  dozen 
factories  and  public  utilities.  All  were  eminently  successful  and 
th?  La  Mont  Corporation  appeared  to  be  the  coming  boiler  manu- 
facturers 

Gradually,  however,  a  change  began  to  come  over  the  La  Mont 
Corporation.  Over  the  protests  of  the  Inventor,  patent  rights  were 
licensed  to  a  German  affiliate  for  exploitation  of  the  boiler  In 
Europe.  Over  the  protests  of  the  Inventor,  exploitation  of  the 
boiler  gradually  ceased  In  this  country  and  La  Mont  himself  wa« 
eventually  eased  out  of  the  American  company. 
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TKTXS   AGAIN  IN    193  3 


La  Mont  was  out.  producMon  cf  his  boiler  dwlnd'ed  in  the  United 
Btat<>«  but  not  abroad  The  nfw  steam-sjeneratirg  unit  was  given  a 
thorouirh  teat  by  the  Qprman  Navy  They  found  It  lighter  and  more 
efllclent  than  txath  the  old  low-prt>ssure  tvpfs  and  their  pet  Diesels; 
•o  far  superior.  In  fa-t.  that  beKinnlr.K  In  1933.  they  equipped 
tlmoBt  every  new  war  hip  with  the  I^  Mont  Invfntlon  And  pri- 
marily brcaav  of  thi.s  Amrrtcan  boiler  'he  Gorman  Navy  berame. 
The  words  of  an  Amrrlrnn  ndmirnl  In  1937.  "Ship  for  ship  so 
•upKlor  to  ours  we  cannot  fight  'ht'm  " 

In  19!?8  La  Mont  agnln  approa<  hrd  the  Amerlrnn  Navy,  urging 
that  the  advantages  rf  hl«  boiler  at  Ir-a^'  Iv-  rxplorr-d  ThlH  tune. 
thanks  to  the  far-seelt.K  mind  d  Admiral  8  M  R^ibln^on.  th^n 
Chn»f  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering.  La  Mnnt  wi»«  «ivrn  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  re*rarch  at  the  Naval  BolUr  Laboratory  la 
riHlidelphlti 

fly  ll».17  hla  expfrlmrnts  there  wer"  romplrted  By  that  lime 
h#  nart  Mi  fsr  inipmyrd  upon  ht^  earlirr  work  that  he  had  tre- 
■i»nilru«ty  incMHisrd  nil  ihe  primrtrv  a(lvnntn.gp»  nf  thp  hlf»h-pres- 
»ii  t  ;  ,  weiKht  "i/r  niid  •  ffl'irnry  By  that  timo  als'i.  Iher" 
%■  f  ih-  enrlirr-type  Ln  M'lUt  bni'ers  lu  Ofrmah  wnr«hlp», 

1  t'XF    fi    .'p   helfn    ii»rd   ritnitiiirfliilly    ot>    the   CVintllieiil 

KMrmllv  by  J0;i7.  Ih"  f  l-rm  «tii  were  rtnInK  culeimlve  re»»Hrih  with 
th*  la  M  Mit  boili'f  alontf  the  line  of  \m  Mniit  ■  orlKiltiil  eKperlimMil* 
0f  IWIH  nitplMiir<  u'«i  It  u  lod.iy  the  l>e|ir(  of  (•  tnlntaiiMi  and 
•te  .in  e«i)efta  ihut  th"  new  wra|xin  '  pmin  s'd  Ijy  Adilr  HUler  fir 
ri'««  opting  is  a  >tie«in-drlveii  diknt,  fjur  pripi-ller  piano,  niado 
puaaibla  by  davtiopmcni  of  the  l^  Mont  Itit'.h-prcMturt)  unit. 

ANoiHra  eoii.ra  triku 

Tbotith  the  nmrial  rejxirt  Issued  by  the  Navy  would  not  say 
•n  th«Uk  Mont  boiler  «h>4  r.uU)f<  t>d  to  and  puaed  every  test  that 
terhnirUna  at  the  Naval  Boiler  Luburatory  gave  It.  But  still  naval 
buicaucrsry  said  "No  " 

Unabl».  however  to  rontlnue  to  Ignore  the  trend  toward  higher 
and  ft. II  higher  pre-Mire  In  the  navies  of  thr  world,  naval  bu- 
r  uucracy  authon/id  the  expenditure  of  •!  (XW.OOO  ilat^r  incriased 
by  »7M00()»  for  expenments  with  a  high-lemperature.  high-pres- 
sure boi'er 

But  rather  than  install  the  Improved  La  Mcnt  unit  offered  them. 
Daval  buTeau::racy  selected  another  boiler  A  boiler  of  foreign 
daalgn.  A  typ«  of  Ixiller  which  the  O.-rmnn  Navy  had  tried  as 
early  as  1933  and  had  discarded  m  favor  of  the  La  Mont  unit. 

TCday.  c.xpvnments  with  this  boiler,  of  a  type  rejected  by  the 
"superior"  Cierman  Navy  as  outmfxled  by  and  Infrrlor  to  the  Amer- 
Iran-lnvented  La  Mont  are  being  secretly  conducted  at  the  BrooKlyn 
Navy    Yard 

Th'.s  of  course.  Is  the  very  type  of  naval  bureaucrntlc  Inactivity 
and  dunderhcadednevj  which  President  RTOsevelt  Secretary  Edison, 
and  progressive  cfflrers  like  Admiral  Robinson  are  striving  to  over- 
come Already  i  hankje*'  have  Ix-cn  made.  Improvements  noted,  but 
the  battle  Is  far  trnm  wen 

Nor  is  It  a  battle  that  is  likely  to  be  wen  without  the  support  of 
pviblic  opinion  What  is  immediately  needed  l.s  a  reopening  of  con- 
gres-pional  hearings  en  th°  naval -expansion  prtgram.  a  thorough 
public  airing  of  the  entire  situation.  For  the  American  public  Is 
entitled  to  an  cxphinaticn.  That  there  is  another  side  to  this  story 
cannot  t>e  doubted  by  any  fsir-mindcd  citizen,  but  both  sides  must 
te  pr.'sentfd  .md  weighed  m  the  balance  cf  all  the  facts. 

QlTSnONS    ARE    RAISED 

It  Is  eawntlal.  for  example,  that  such  quesMons  as  these  be 
•zwwrred: 

1  Why  was  the  manufacture  of  La  Motu  hiRh-pre<^sure  boilers  per- 
mute! to  d  e  out  111  this  country  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
t>«  ing  expU  ited  in  Germany' 

a  What  prec*vely  are  the  financial  and  patent  connections  between 
naval  Ixjiler  manuracturer?  In  this  country  and  in  Europe'' 

3  Why  was  the  Slate  Department  secret  service  sufflrlentlv  Inter- 
ested in  activities  of  persvins  conmxrted  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
La  Mcnt  Ccrporaticn  to  prompt  R  C  Baimorman.  chief  of  the 
bervlce.  to  warn  l^  Mont  of  these  activities' 

4  Did  naval  inteliigence  Invtsligate  La  Mont's  charges  that  his 
work  was  bein^'  Intertfred  with  by  foreign  agenls?  If  so,  what  did 
the  investigation  disclcse? 

5  Did  the  United  States  Navy  order  a  German  La  Mont  naval 
boiler  from  Otmnan  General  Electric  and  was  this  export  order 
Stepped  by  the  Nazi  gcvernmont? 

6  Would  Installation  cf  a  high-pressure,  high-temperature  boiler 
cf  German  La  Mcnt  type  siive  cn'-third  in  power  weight  and  one- 
fourth  in  fuel  weight  of  a  cruiser^ 

7  Would  the  new  La  Mont  boiler  Increa.^e  these  savings  to  two- 
thirds  In  weight  of  power  unit  and  one-third  in  weight  of  fuel? 

8  Has  the  txDiler  now  Ijeing  Installed  in  a  destroyer  at  the  Brcoklyn 
Navy  Yard  ever  passed  naval  tests  here?  What  was  the  result  of 
experments  with  it  at  Annapolis^ 

p    What  about  the  steam-powered  airplane? 

The'^  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  that  should  be  answered, 
f-r  the  Amerlcaa  people  who  pay  tajces  lor  a  navy  have  a  r;ghi  to  all 
Uie  ai^swera. 
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OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OK  DKI. AWAKE 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  29.  1940 


ADDKESS  BY  CAPT    ERNE.ST  SCHECHINOER  AT  WILMINGTON. 

UkX. 


Mr  TOWNMENH  Mr  PrrHdcnt.  I  n.^k  unnnlmniw  con- 
iicnl  to  have  iirin'rd  iii  the  RrcoKD  nn  fiddrr.H.H  dclivt-rrd  by 
Cup'  Km- St  H(li<(  h.ii' <T  lit  WtlminKton,  I>«-1..  (;n  Junuury 
17.  I'M')    Ixfoif  thr  Hivi'ivc  CJfTlt  (Th"  A-^'"  I  I'loM. 

Th'ic'  ijritiH  Hd  cbJfcHon.  Ihr  uddii.  .  v..n  urdt'icd  to  bo 
pnnfi  tl  IM  the  Utcono.  as  fulloWM; 

In  iprnkltiii  nf  Finlittid  I  iini  reminded  of  the  fact  that  a  quarter 
or  M  century  hko  Miilmtd  wu  little  more  tlum  the  nmne  of  u  far- 
flung  land,  lyiiijj  in  the  Arctic  and  aeiiii-Arctic  reijions  aUmtj  th« 
eastern  shori-  of  the  Baltic  As  far  as  the  man  on  the  street  waa 
concerned.  Plnl.md  whs  a  country  that  had  borrowed  money  from 
the  United  States  and  wns  puylnt^  It  back  in  regular  installments. 
That  was  about  all  that  was  generally  known  and  we  let  it  gu  at 
that 

With  this  In  mind.  I  feel  that  a  little  political  history  might  not 
be   amiss. 

The  Finns  as  a  people   have  existed    for   an   unknown   time,   but 
It  was  not  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Swedes  undertook 
crusades  Into  this  country  to  establish  religion  and  government, 
that   It  took  Its  place  as  a  political   unit.     For  the  next  6  centuries 
Finland    was   a  contented    part   of   Swcd«n.   electing   representatives 
to   the   Swedish   Parliament    and   enjoying   all    of    the    privileges   of 
the  Swedes      At   the  end  of   the  War  of   1808  9   between   Sweden 
and  Russia,  Finland  separated  frcm  Sweden  and  accepted  the  Rus- 
sian  cfler   to   enter   the   Russian   Empire   .us   an    autonomous   grand 
duchy       This    s.gnlfled    the    beginning    of    Finland's    existence    as    a 
fully  organize<l  state,  having  lis  own  laws  and  institutions  admin- 
istered by    Us   pec  pie.     In    1861    the   grand    durhy   established    its 
own  monetary  sjstem.  which   has  continued,   with   some  changes, 
up  to  the  present  time       In   183B  the  Czar  inaugurated  a  repressive 
policy    for     the     Russlflcation     of    Finland.       This     was    continued 
thrntigh  a  series  of  Russian  military   governors  and  other  govern- 
mental officials  until  the  World  War      Following  the  Ru.ssian  revo- 
lution.   Finland    proclaimed    Its    Independence    and   started    a    civil 
war  of  Its  own      There  were  sharp  clashes  between   the   Reds  and 
Whitts.  but  with   the  as.iistance  of  German   troops  the   Reds  were 
defeated  and  driven   Into   Russia      The  victorious  Whites  on   July 
17.  1919    adopted  a  republican  form  of  government      When,  at  the 
end  of  1919.  Finland  galnf^d  her  independence  she  had  to  cover  the 
Increased    expenditure    imposed    by    her    new   position    as    an    Inde- 
pendent  state    and    that    incurred    in    the    suppression    of    the   Red 
Rebellion  in  1918      As  the  taxes  could  not  t>e  punctually  collceled 
the  Government  resorted  to  Increased  bcrrowlng.     During  1919  21 
the    Finnish    exchan^je    declined    senouslv.      In    1922    the    Bank    of 
Fmliind    embarked    on    a    policy    of    stabilizing    the    exchange    In 
relation  to  th*"  dcllar  and  at   the  end  of   1925  the  monetary  system 
was   put  on   a   gold   basis   of    192  23   Finnish    marks   to   the   pound 
sterling 

The  improved  conditions  of  production  and  trade  formed  a  f^rm 
basis  for  financial  reorganization.  Before  the  war  the  bulk  of 
state  revenue  was  derived  from  customs  duties  and  Government 
J  nterprlse — mainly  the  forests  and  railways  The  chief  change  In 
finance  since  the  World  War  has  been  the  Introduction  of  an  In- 
come and  property  tax  Th"  customs  duties  stUl  form  the  main 
part  of  the  State  revenue  but  direct  taxes  now  yl^ld  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  tax  revenue  Income  from  state  enterprise  Is 
les*  than  ttefore  tne  World  War.  Public  debt,  foreign  and  internal, 
m  September  1927  was  estimated  at  a  sum  equivalent  to  $94,100,- 
000.  The  debt  is  balanced  by  revenues  from  State  forests,  railways, 
and  other  State  property  and  has  been  greatly  reduced  during  the 
Intervening  years 

The  sound  economic  condition  of  Finland  can  be  attributed  to 
Government-owned  copper  mines,  the  great  wealth  of  forest  land 
and  what  Is  known  as  the  Finnish  cooperative  system  which  manu- 
factures, buys,  and  sells  a  great  variety  of  products;  takes  care  of 
every  ptissible  need  of  the  cooperative  farmer,  exports  butter  wh.ch 
Is  10  percent  cf  its  export  trade,  retails  groceries,  timber,  cattle, 
machinery,  motorcars,  etc.  Under  the  cooperative  system,  apart- 
ment houses  have  been  built,  electric  power  generated  and  distrib- 
uted, and  great  social  Improvement  accomplished  The  cooperative 
system  has  worked  for  40  years  with  marked  success  and  has  out- 
ridden the  depression. 
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In  1938  there  were  6.000  rppister^d  cocperattvrs  with  a  member- 
ship exceeding  800  000.  These  handled  25  pertrrnt  of  the  retail  and 
60  perrent  of  Uie  wholecale  trade  of  the  coaintrr. 

The  present  Government  of  Finland,  established  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1919.  Is  republican;  the  executive  powers  retting  In  a 
President  elected  for  a  term  of  fl  years,  and  a  legislative  bo<ty.  or 
bcuse  cT  ^epre^entatlve8.  ccmpoeed  of  300  members  by  universjil 
suffrage.  There  are  9  major  political  parties  having  representa- 
tive* in  the  0^)vernment  nnd  at  this  point  I  believe  It  might  be  of 
interest  to  explain  the  platfomw  of  these  partle*. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  has  83  representatives  who  favor  the 
constitutional  socUiltetlc  prrfrfnm.  constitute  the  extreme  left  of  the 
Dl?t.  and  represent  the  working  clasa. 

The  Agrarian  Party.  comp<;>sed  of  53  menribem.  reprrtients  the 
•frlcultural  lnlere*t»  and  favors  a  strong  national  defence 

The  Swcd.nh  Peoples  Pai  ty  Is  cotnpo«ed  of  31  members  reprr- 
■enting  the  Swrdisb-^^pcaking  minority  and  Is  Itself  du  Idrd  on 
p<;lUleal    and   srctnl    quetttinns. 

The  National  roalltion  Party  has  90  members  ret)re»enttniif  a 
combination  of  elements  of  two  formsr  partly,  in  nrr  conservative 
anMsocialtxtic  orKsnlmtion  with  n  profratn  »mpha»l«liiK  nutionul 
InieirritT  and  se<  urity 

Pnirirtlc  Niitionwl  Mnvrmrnt;  14  fn«mb#ni  This  party  was  or- 
dered to  disband  In  IKII  but  U  still  ix  Uva  It  Is  radlral  In  ItR  idea*. 
rrpri*B«ntin»{  >uun|{er  I'lnnuh  elsuisnls  dlasatUAed  with  iiuKlvrato 
cunrervatuin 

National  Progns^lve  Party;  seven  mtmheru  Pu\or  libersl  Ot-mti- 
eraiic  pro«{rum»  and  pro«r«BMvr  social  reform:  n  pre»»<•nt^  largely  the 
|ni<llectual  circles  and  Is  more  tr.fliMntUil  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved 

Small  Farnaers;  one  member,  and  U  interested  In  the  small 
farmer 

Popular  Party:  one  member,  representing  the  distressed  agricul- 
turalists  of    northern    Finland. 

The  President  of  Finland  is  elected  by  300  Presidential  electors 
nomiiiated  by  the  rttteens;  be  ratifies  the  r»ew  laws,  dissolves  the 
Diet,  orders  new  elections,  and  conducts  foreign  affairs  To  over- 
come any  attempt  of  dictitorshlp  on  the  part  of  the  President  hH 
decisions  are  present<»d  to  a  council  of  state  consisting  of  10 
ministers,   for   ratification. 

In  concluding.  I  would  Hire  to  mention  a  few  economic  factors 
vital  to  Russia,  to  which  the  present  war  conditions  might  be  at- 
tributed : 

First  If  Finnish  nickel  were  added  to  Ruseia.  that  cotmtry  would 
then  l)e  free  from  dependence  for  nickel  on  Great  Britain,  and  this 
would,    no  doubt,   please   the  Soviet   Unlcwi   very   much 

Second  The  great  copper  deposits  of  Finland  appeal  to  Rvissla 
very  strongly 

Third  The  Finnish  merchant  marine  of  525  576  tons  would  ma- 
terlallT  aid  the  overburdened  Russian  fleet  cf   1.200  COO  tons. 

Another  facfor.  and  I  believe  equally  impcrtant.  l^  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government  plans  nnd  fervently  hopes  to  establi.«h  an  all- 
year-round  northern  ^en  route  by  1942.  Murmnnsk  i«  ice-brund 
part  of  the  year,  while  Just  acro*s  the  border  H  Petsamo  Bay  which 
would  aflorti  an  Ideal  harbor  for  Russian  trade  and  naval  ships. 


William  Edgar  Borah 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  29,  1940 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Senator 
William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho,  removes  from  public  life  the 
most  colorful  figure  of  the  past  30  years.  Known  as  the 
Lone  Rider.  Senator  Borah  was  the  most  powerful  single 
individual  in  cur  Nation. 

Senator  Borah  often  told  me  of  trying  one  of  his  first  bis? 
cases,  the  Myers  murder  case,  before  my  uncle.  Judge  Elisha 
Lewis,  of  Silver  City.  Idaho.  The  case  rested  on  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  Bcrah  was  defending  Myers.  There  was  fier^' 
prejudice  apainst  Myers.  Borah  said  he  admired  Judge 
Lewis  for  his  moral  and  physical  coarage  In  a  very  difBcui*, 
position  in  ruling  on  the  admission  of  certain  evidence.  He 
said  he  could  see  Judge  Lewis  yet  as  he  stood  up  to  render 
his  decision,  the  only  judpe  he  ever  saw  who  stood  up  to  em- 
phasise his  decision  which  the  Senator  said  he^Td  ri^ht  to 
the  line  of  the  law.  Bor^h  secured  two  juries  that  dJ.^agreed, 
and  it  was  never  tried  apam.  Judge  Lewis  was  a  Forty-niner 
at  16  and  all  were  killed  in  the  caravan  except  him  and  a 


younger  boy.  He  was  my  mother's  youngest  brother  and  was 
born  in  Maryland  in  1&34.  His  .son,  my  cousin,  £li»ha  Lewis, 
Jr.,  lias  written  about  this  case  and  said  there  was  mutual  ad- 
miration between  the  Senator  and  his  father. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  1  include  an  editorial  by 
William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia.  Kans..  who  was  a  fellow 
student  with  Senator  Borah  over  a  half  century  ago  at  tlxe 
University  of  Kansas. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Emporia  Weeklv  Oa^ette  of  January  29,  IJHOl 

mriNIIflltlP  S    GARLAND 

I  flmt  mrf  Wuijam  E  DoaAii  64  hnppy  year*  a«()  nt  Kanna*  Unl- 
vermiy   In   ilie   ciii«M'»  uX  Jamew  H    CnnficlU,   tern  her  of   ecoiivmim, 

HiHif  ;1(  >rv  p<)Iiti(iii  Mjence.  mul  Kuro|M*un  hintory  iTl>ry  nave  col- 
Uie  prtiUa^oiH  plenty  of  wt>rk  in  thune  dayi  )  ('annrldn  cluMrB  nnl 
art  und  ti  U-HhapttI  pine  UbU-  covi  rwl  with  brown  niHro  He  waa 
at  the  licad  tli«<  ttvtileiitt  tili.iiu  the  two  (tTMnRs  (^anflrld'a  trarh- 
lUK  iixllux]  u»a  iitrt  to  w*k  i|Ur>ill<>i)«  ktui  to  let  hl«  atudrnta  di»- 
cijKB  tlie  tnpu'»  (if  tl.e  day'*  lea»oM  Aruund  that  nnnw  tal>l«  at 
tlip  Minie  tjur  iliut  UiiRAM  H»t  tli«rr  waa  a  Kfuup  <•(  bnyn  who  were 
alierwnrU»  m  \»'  uiriuun  tl»r  two  Kianklltia,  tJralined  to  be  wier- 
li»,t«  uj  intertMiiUinal  farru-;  Vvrivm  Krll(i«j,  whu  iyecame  din-ctor 
«if  the  Nuiiiinul  Rcornrch  Coumil,  the  American  •cientiOc  clearing 
lu.ii»',  Hr/ijrrt  HadU>y,  a  (lovernor  of  Miaaourl,  and  a  ctillev:e  prehi- 
U«>iii  wImj  citme  within  a  iiarrow  aqui-ali  of  beinff  Preatdent  of  the 
L'mitd  Hiai«r»,  Pre<l  Kujiaton.  who  became  a  major  general  of  the 
UniLed  ytatea  Army,  and  died  ranking  FeraluoK  Probably  moat 
notable  of  all  becniaw  he  lived  well  paat  hit  three  tcvre  years  and 
Un  while  the  oihert  died  far  short  of  It  WT»a  William  E    BnaAH 

To  ua  In  tlie  claMiroom  he  waa  Bill  He  was  a  thlclt-neclted 
Bturry-eyed  boy  v.itb  an  Irish  twitch  when  he  smiled  with  his 
loone-Upped  mouth,  a  twitch  that  looked  aa  though  he  wm  acarlng 
aw.iy  a  fly  with  hia  noae  and  lower  jaw.  But  It  wa.s  a  gcxxl  smile 
with  a  twinkle  at  the  top  of  his  nose,  and  emphasized  by  a  clear, 
charnnlng  voice  when  he  spoke  That  voice  wab  one  of  hla  mo«l 
prec  ous  gilts. 

Another  gift  cf  the  Rods  to  Bti-l  Bokah  was  made  manifest  aiid 
greatly  developed  In  that  wranRllnit  cla««room;  It  wa.>-  his  capacity 
to  argtje.  Professor  Canfteld  encotiraged  It.  and  we  all  uard  to  like 
to  wrangle  with  BUI  sonirwhat  to  ^e»»r  hla  booming  voice.  But  he 
loved  the  debate  for  Its  own  sake  which  the  classroom  bromrbt 
out  otherwise-,  outalde  of  the  classroom  h-  had  no  dtstlnction 
H^  was  a  member  of  the  Beta  fraternity — a  lot  of  pood  boys  with 
high  scholarship,  who  took  many  college  honors  and  wore  them 
with  sometimej  rather  shiny  clothes  and  neckties  that  reminded 
you  of  a  fire  sale.  Borah  wa.s  not  a  fraternity  sucr^'ss,  not  a  col- 
lege leader  He  jrot  grood  grades,  but  hie  was  not  a  grind.  He  w.is 
Just  a  sincere  and  competent  student  who  never  ganged  up  much 
with  his  fraternity  or  with  anyone  else.  I  r.ever  saw  him  at  a 
dance  nor  an  interfraternlty  party.  I  was  a  would-be  butterfly — 
but  alas  with  clumsy,  creaky,  wooden  wings! 

The  thing  I  remember  about  Borah  Is  that  he  never  sang  But 
the  rest  of  us  at  night  used  to  gather  maiidollns  guitar?.  ban)oe, 
and  go  out  .screnadng  like  hoot  owls.  Evei7  fraternity  hsd  Its 
quartet.  But  EniiAn  was  not  of  tho^e  glamorous,  romantic  youths 
He  was  older  than  the  rp?t  of  us  and  .seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get 
into  life  He  had  no  time  for  the  gayer,  more  frivolous  phanes  of 
collef;e  life-  poker  with  matche.s.  hard  cider,  girls,  and  baseball  I, 
Who  was  everybody's  dog  like  a  shepherd  pup.  his  complete  an- 
tithesis as  a  student,  ccrjld  not  make  up  with  him,  much — though  I 
tried 

We  used  to  walk  down  the  hill  from  the  university  together  at 
odd  times  when  I  was  not  cnrrying  books  for  glrl.s.  with  our  heads 
In  the  stars  and  our  feet  tiptoeing  on  the  board  sidewalk  We 
talked  seriously,  for  Borah  the  .student  always  wa.s  a  .serlotis  cusp. 
He  had  little  humor  then  Yet  he  loved  humor  to  the  end  of  his 
life  In  others,  though  a  bit  Impatiently.  Life  was  all  before  us  and 
Joy  around  us 

But  after  we  left  Kansas  Unlvcr.slty.  our  paths  crossed  early  and 
rften  When  he  went  to  Idaho,  frcqtiently  I  saw  his  name  in  the 
pei)er  He  was  a  free  sliver  Republican,  who  bolted  McKinley  In 
1896  and  belonged  to  a  liberal  faction.  In  the  Mountain  States. 
the^  free  silverites  were  irflattonists.  believed  In  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  and  .set  up  a  controlling  faction  in  the  Northwest.  Bobah 
ran  for  varlcu«  pxibllc  oflS^es.  unsuccessfully,  as  an  inflstlonlst  In 
1902  we  nfiet  In  Boise  and  from  then  on  we  were  dear  and  fairly 
Intimate  friends  I  suppose  as  the  years  passed  I  threw  off  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  my  frivolity  and  BUI  took  it  on  For  he  was  a 
good  companion,  as  gay  as  you  would  like.  In  those  days  of  mxr 
young  manhood.  So  whenever  I  went  to  the  Northwest  I  stopped 
to  .see  him.  S  )metlmos  he  came  to  Emporia  and  vihlted  our  home. 
bringing  his  lovely  wife,  a  Governor's  daughter,  who  was  his  life- 
long friend  arid  sweetheart  -his  Mary  of  whom  he  was  always  proud. 
The  fly-bru^hlng  srille  which  twitched  his  mouth  and  nose  had  be- 
come a  characteristic  In  those  days,  and  hi.s  voice  had  gathered  the 
charrnine  resonance  that  was  makinu  him  a  powerful  fli^re  In  the 
courts.  Before  a  Jury  his  sml'.e  and  his  voice  were  gestures  In  tbem- 
sehe.--  He  bec.ime  the  nttorn*".-  for  a  number  of  northwestern 
coiporatlons.  the  owners  of  gold  mines  and  of  great  forests  and 
Umber  lands.    He  bad  an  income  cf  five  fligurt^  before  he  was  40, 
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in  a  little  town  and  a  little  State  where  110.000  or  $15,000  was  a  lot 
of  mi  nry  ' 

EkiR«M  xprang  Into  national  fame  In  the  middle  of  the  first  dec- 
M)e  of  this  century  when  he  tried  to  put  •  BIr  Bill'  Haywood  and 
Moyer.  two  union  mine  worker*.  In  Jail  upon  the  confesalon  of 
Harry  Orchard  that  Orchard  and  thoy  murdered  Governor  Steunen- 
berg.  of  Idaho,  for  breaking  a  minp  htrlke  Borahs  opponent  waa 
Clarene*  Darrow  It  waa  a  gladiatorial  le^fal  combat,  one  of  the 
great  trial*  of  the  American  bar  After  that.  Borah  waa  a  national 
figure 

He  MMembled  his  free-allver  followers  Into  a  Republican  fac- 
ttcn  and  after  a  bitter,  dirty  (Ight  In  the  leglslaturr  Borah  whs 
aent  to  the  United  Stat«^  Senate  A  few  days  after  his  election 
he  waa  Indicted  in  the  Federal  courts  for  timber  frauds  He  was 
attorney  for  the  Barber  Lumber  Co  .  which  had  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted many  irregularities.  B<irah  was  stricken  \«.-ith  humiliation. 
That  waa  in  the  summer  of  1907  The  story  of  hla  Indictment,  of 
Cf.urse.   was  national   news 

A  short  time  aftrr»'»rd  h»  showed  up  at  otir  house  In  Manltou. 
Colo  .  where  we  were  "spending  the  siimmer  and  writing  A  Certain 
Rich  Man  Borah  wa.s  grief  stricken.  I  have  never  seen  another 
man  ao  humiliated  He  told  me  the  story.  One  of  his  opponents 
maa  either  on  the  Federal  bench  or  wns  a  ?>deral  district  at- 
torney. I  forget  which,  and  anotlier.  either  district  attorney  or 
Federal  Judge,  was  the  leadt-r  of  his  opposition  Th"y  hnd  him. 
He  outlined  hl«  defense     It  seemed  obvious  that  he  was  gulltleia. 

When  I  a-oked  what  I  could  do.  he  said: 

"Oo  to  President  Roo«ev»»lt  for  me  Tell  htm  I  cannot  come 
to  Washington  to  assume  mv  duties  as  United  States  Senator 
until  I  have  been  cleared  of  this  charge,  and  I  mu.st  be  cleared 
beyond  question  of  a  doubt  A  hung  Jury  or  a  long  debate  In 
the  jury  room  in  mv  c.ise  would  amount  to  a  conviction  Tell 
him  I  want  this:  I  want  the  rjepartment  of  Ju.stlce  to  bring  this 
case  to  a  quick  trial  ri«ht  now.  before  Congrrs,'^  meets  in  Decem- 
ber, and  under  the  circumstances,  considering  the  Jtidge  and  the 
district  attorney.  I  want  the  President  to  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  »*>nd  a  flrst-cla.  .s.  unbia.sed  lawyer — anyone.  I  dont  care 
whom — from  the  Department  of  Ju.stlce  cut  to  my  trial,  to  sit 
btaide  the  Uni?«xl  Jsiates  di.strlct  attorney  and  see  that  he  plays 
the  game  KjU-ire  Wi'h  an  cut.vidrr  at  his  elt)cw  I  need  have  no 
fear   either   of   the   district   attorney   or  the   Judge" 

I  got  on  the  train  the  next  day.  after  making  a  telegraphic 
appointment,  went  to  Oyster  Bay  where  President  Roosevelt  had 
surrmoned  the  Attorney  General,  and  with  Senator  Spooner.  of 
Wisconsin,  general  coun»«l  for  the  Barber  Lumber  Co.  to  scrt  of 
givf  me  moral  supjxjrt  (though  I  did  the  talklri;).  we  persuaded 
the  President  ;ind  Attorney  General  Bonaparte  to  do  what  Borah 
aaked  A.**  a  United  Stales  Senator,  he  had  a  right  to  a.^k  it  It 
was  only  fair  that  the  President  shotild  grant  Senator  Borah  s 
request 

The  trial  came  up  immediately.  The  Jury  wa.s  out  less  than  5 
minutes  When  the  verdict  of  •not  eullty"  was  read,  the  courtroom 
burst  into  chet  rs  The  mayor  called  cut  the  ftre  department.  The 
Governor  got  out  the  militia  The  citizens  had  a  parade,  with 
Borah  in  an  open  hack,  the  hero  of  the  hour — all  spontaneously 
Within  an  hour  after  his  acquittal.  The  story  was  spread  acrces 
the  United  States  bv  the  newspapers  ai  d  Borah  lifted  up  his  head 
and  looked  the  world  In  the  eye.  una.shamed  and  happy. 

Per^.Hps  on  mv  tomb-stone  it  may  be  engrave<i:  "He  helped  Bill 
Borah  when  he  needed  a  friend,  and  saved  iro-\\  shame  an  honest 
man  who  became  a  great  Senator,  for  30  years  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  country." 

In  those  early  Washington  days  I  u^ed  to  run  around  with  Borah 
and  Georci:  Norris.  also  a  young  Congressman,  and  Victor  Murdock, 
an  oriflammed  knUht  of  Wichita,  and  .Mbert  Beverldge.  a  dynamite- 
cap  of  enthusiasm,  and  J<^  Dixon,  later  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  G<->vernor  there — all  left-wing  fruiuls  of  Theodore  Roos-ivelt. 
BoaAH  then  was  tall.  say.  5  feet  9  or  10.  straiKht  as  an  arrow,  with  a 
largv  face  and  a  shock  of  rather  coarse  black  hair.  He  crowned 
himself  with  a  white  Stet«on.  a  sort  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  ducal 
helmet,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  seen  with  him  on  the  streets  He 
was  ttX5  k!Ood-Ux^king  to  be  true  In  his  middle  thirties  with  exhilar- 
ating energy  radiating  from  every  Inch  of  his  handsome  virile  body. 

Borah  s  career  as  a  3<->nator  was  unique.  Ho  was  nomiiially  a 
Republican,  but  because  m  his  young  manhood  he  had  bolted  the 
party  with  Impunity,  party  loyalty  meant  Just  nothing  to  him  until 
a  few  days  t)efore  election  He  wandered  all  over  the  political  lot 
In  the  Senate,  paving  no  attention  to  Republican  caucuses,  some- 
times not  even  attending  them.  He  hiis  generally  been  stronger  in 
the  White  House  than  In  the  Senate.  He  could  do  more  with  most 
of  the  aeverf  Presidents  he  has  served  under  than  he  could  do  In 
Senate  committees  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  His  oratory  influ- 
enced few  votes  directly,  but  It  made  public  sentiment  that  Influ- 
encetl  many  votes.  He  was  strongest  on  man-to-man  talks  off  the 
Senate  floi^r. 

T^ie  President  whom  he  most  conspicuously  did  not  get  along 
wiUi  was  Woodrow  Wilson.  Woodrow  Wllscn  loved  men  of  soft 
apiroach.  and  when  Borah  s  bull  voice  rotired  across  the  Uble  at 
Wilson.  Wll.-on  scorned  Bc^r,ah  and  yet  feared  him  and  would  have 
none  of  him.  right  or  wrong  The  two  men  were  diametrical  oppo- 
sires  txim  and  ordained  to  hate  each  other  Wilson  was  one  of  the 
few  men  whom  I  have  ever  h.eard  Borah  cuss  out. 

Looking  t>ack  over  Borah  s  30  years'  service,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  his  name  has  never  been  attached  to  a  congressional  measure 
of  major  impcrtanctv  He  had  no  capacity  for  organization  He 
couldnt  do  teamwork.     Work  in  senatorial  committees  Irked  him. 


He  was  no  good  In  a  large  caucus  He  would  sit  around  the  confer- 
ence table  for  a  few  minu'os.  then  begin  to  walk  up  and  down  In 
the  rtx)m.  and  finally  slip  out  He  couldn't  .endure  matching  minds, 
making  comproml.ses.  So  his  strength  was  on  the  floor  of  ih«! 
Senate,  making  speeches  or  else  talking  across  the  table  to  one 
man.  Always  in  the  30  years  he  had  served  In  the  Senate  he  had 
a  group  of  followers.  But  the  group  changed  with  the  year  and  the 
day.  and  sometimes  with  the  hour.  He  was  unpredictable.  He  did 
wliat  he  thought  was  right  and  never  tried  to  be  consistent.  He 
was  a  great  human  l>eing — honest  to  the  core,  brave  and  wise,  and 
generally  kind  Rarely  has  he  ever  spoken  bitterly  against  another 
I  Senator  or  against  any  man.  He  had  a  big  heart,  with  all  his 
leonine  external  He  knew  gratitude  and  was  proud  to  stand  by 
his  friends  He  had  a  decent  contempt  of  the  shifting  sands  of 
current  public  opinion.  He  never  stopped  to  surrender  to  the 
moron  mob.  rich  or  poor.  He  had  a  Uvi-ly  sense  of  the  fickleness 
of  our  American  voters,  and  steered  his  ship  craftily  amid  the 
treacherous  shifting  currents  of  public  life  for  30  years. 

The  last  time  we  met  for  any  length  of  time  was  at  the  Landon 
Republican  convention  In  Cleveland,  where  I  went  as  an  eml.ssary 
for  the  small  subcommittee  on  resolutions  writing  the  Republican 
platform  to  find  out  what  Borah  wanted  and  to  put  It  in  the 
platform.  In  the  committee  we  were  agreed  that  he  could  have 
everything  except  Inflation.  Landon  was  for  the  gold  standard, 
and  so  was  I  But  Borah  waa  against  It.  I  went  to  his  room  In 
midday  where  h  •  w.-.s  in  bed  He  wns  sheltered  by  nurses  In  a 
darkened  room  back  of  a  barricade  against  the  army  of  besieging 
reporters.  He  was  undressed,  wearing  a  striped  gown,  but  sujmeway 
It  emphasized  the  gaunt  lines  of  his  figure.  He  sat  on  a  bed.  and 
I  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  two  old  gentlemen — one  In  the  twilight 
of  his  last  sixties,  the  other  nearing  the  middle  of  his  seventies. 
We  talked  about  trivial  things  for  a  while,  then  got  down  to  bu.sl- 
ness.  agreed  on  two  or  three  points;  and  as  I  got  up  to  leave  he 
walked  along  beside  me  with  his  arm  around  my  shoulder,  and  we 
stood  for  a  moment  at  the  doorway,  and  he  .said  to  me:  "Well, 
good-bye.  Will;  I'm  glad  you  came":  held  my  hand  affectionately  for 
a  moment,  and  then  he  smiled  that  old  quizzical  smile  and  said 
something  about  the  busy  years  that  had  passed  and  the  ways 
we  had  walked  to  find  ourselves  there.  And  for  a  mom'^nt.  clasping 
hands,  we  Fald  nothing,  and  I  said.  "Funny,  Isn't  It?'  And  he 
answered,  "It  certainly  Is!"  Then  we  both  sighed,  and  I  turned 
and  went  to  the  committee's  grind.  It  was  all  we  could  do  and 
all  we  could  say  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  strange  ways  of  fate 
that  had  kept  us  together  through  our  long  and  busy  lives,  two  old. 
Inarticulate  gentlemen,  who  had  once  walked  together  tiptoeing 
along  the  path  of  youth  with  our  heads  In  the  stars. 

Probably.  If  one  sentence  would  sum  up  the  service  of  his  career. 
It  would  be  this:  Here  was  a  righteous  man  who  was  wi.se  and 
unafraid-  who  followed  his  star,  never  lowered  his  flag,  and  never 
lost  his  self-respect  His  greatness  was  purely  personal.  He  may 
have  no  lasting  fame  like  Webster's,  though  Borah  was  greater  as 
a  human  being  Borah  will  have  no  heartbroken  followers  like 
Blaine,  who  held  men  through  their  affections,  and  when  they  died 
left  Blaine  unknown  and  unhcnorcd.  Borah  will  live  In  our  his- 
tory as  a  strange  and  noble  figure  who  lived  most  simply  and  by 
his  very  simplicity  took  on  elements  of  grandeur.  He  was  a 
statesman  only  so  far  as  he  was  an  honest  man  who  dedicated  his 
talents  to  his  country's  good,  as  selfless  as  ever  a  man  had  been  In 
American  public  life  If  that  Is  greatness,  he  Is  entitled  to  don 
his  memorial  bronze  and  live  among  the  Immortals  of  his  gen- 
eration. 

Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAW.\RE 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  29,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ECONOMIST 


Mr.  TOW'NSEND.  Mr.  President,  on  December  9,  1939. 
the  Ekronomist,  a  well-known  British  weekJy,  commented  on 
the  alacrity  with  which  the  Government  of  British  India 
seized  an  imusual  opportunity  to  rid  itself  of  a  large  part  of 
its  remaining  monetary  silver.  I  ask  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  excerpt  from  the  Economist,  which  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  part  of  the  article  referred  to 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Economist.  London.  England.  December  9,  1939] 

A   DANGEROUS   BtTBBLE 

The  pace  of  the  boom  Is  thus  slackening,  which  Is  not  surprising. 
glveB  the  swollen  state  of  existing  and  prospective  private  stocks 
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of  silver  In  Bombay.  This  open  position  now  amounts  to  close  on 
60  000.000  ounces,  and  has  been  built  up  on  anticipation  of  an 
expan.^lon  In  genuine  up-country  demand  of  which  there  is  as  yet 
no  evidence  whatever  Until  the  past  few  days  the  up-country 
offtake  from  Bombay  has  amounted  to  between  5.000  and  10.000 
ounces  a  day  It  is  now  increasing  beyond  these  very  modest 
totals,  but  Is  running  at  a  rate  which  can  make  no  appreciable  Im- 
pression on  the  enormous  stocks  being  built  up  by  operators  The 
Indian  Government  has.  of  course,  seized  with  alacrity  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ridding  Itself  of  .some  of  Its  surplus  silver,  though  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  a  wiser  course  might  not  have  been  fol- 
lowed In  a  more  direct  rebuff  to  the  ardour  of  speculators  than 
has  been  provided  by  readiness  to  s.ell  as  much  as  was  wanted  at 
a  price  no  higher  than  23', d.  If  this  silver  bubble  bursts  It  will 
cause  some  damage  One  of  the  factors  which  has  prevented  the 
readiness  of  the  Indian  Government  to  sell  from  having  Its  full 
subduing  effect  on  the  Bombay  market  has  been  the  sluggishness 
with  which  the  Bombay  mint  effects  deliveries  of  the  metal.  These 
are  at  present  limited  to  atxiut  1.000.000  ounces  a  day.  and  thus 
recent  sales  have  spread  deliveries  until  the  turn  of  the  year  That 
factor.  Incidentally,  provided  another  argument  for  exacting  stricter 
assurances  as  to  the  credit  standing  of  the  buyers  In  Bombay  than 
are  normally  demanded  In  cash  bii^lness.  Meanwhile  the  Bombay 
price  of  silver  has  fluctuated  l>etween  the  equivalents  of  27d  and 
31d  this  week,  and  the  operators  who  have  been  able  to  take 
deliveries  at  around  24d.  have  already  made  good  profits.  But  the 
basis  of  the  activity  is  precarious  In  the  extreme. 


William  E.  Borah 
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HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

t)K   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  29.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  A.  MATTHEWS,  LL.  D. 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  every  Member  of 
the  House  and  Senate  has  regretted  the  loss  of  the  fine 
statesman,  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho;  and.  while  we  did 
not  agree  entirely  with  all  of  his  ideals,  nevertheless  he  rep- 
resented the  great  American  spirit  of  independent  thinking 
which  has  made  this  country  the  finest  on  earth.  Not  only 
have  we.  the  Members  of  Congress,  regretted  the  loss  of  our 
colleague,  but  also  very  many  of  the  citizens  in  our  com- 
mtmities.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tho  Record, 
I  include  the  following  radio  address  of  Hon.  John  A. 
Matthews.  LL.  D..  on  January  21.  1940.  over  Station  WHBI: 

Good  evenlne.  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience  There 
were  many  happenings  recorded  In  the  news  of  the  past  week 
which  challenge  our  attention,  some  of  them,  like  the  developments 
in  the  agitation  about  a  Government  loan  to  Finland,  worthy  of 
our  careful  attention  and  comment.  Today,  however.  1  feel  that  I 
should  dtxlicate  this  half  hour  of  radio  time  in  large  part  to  the 
Inexpressibly  sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  greatest  champion  the 
cause  of  peace  In  America  has  ever  had.  our  noblest,  slncerest.  and 
most  courageous  crusader  in  the  fight  to  keep  America  out  of  war 
and  to  keep  war  out  ol  Anurica.  I  refer,  with  saddened  heart,  to 
United  States  Senator  William  E   Borah,  of  Idaho 

Eulogy,  my  fellow  Americans,  is  but  an  ephemeral  tribute  to  the 
dead.  Tlie  mere  recital  of  the  great  accompll^hments  of  the  Lion 
of  Idaho  during  hi.-  more  than  33  years  of  statesmanlike  service  in 
the  Senate  of  our  Nation  would  be  but  the  transitory  tribute  of 
words 

That  he  was  the  constantlv  watchful  sentinel  of  human  liberty  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  our  Constitut.on.  that  he  was 
the  implacable  foe  of  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  those  whom  lie 
referred  to  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  only  a  week  ago  last  Thursday 
as  "treacherous  foes  who  .seek  shelter  under  the  laws  and  Institu- 
tions which  assure  free  speech,  free  press,  and  personal  liberty,  and 
then  make  use  of  this  shelter  to  destroy  the  government  which  pro- 
t€<:ts  them.*'  not  only  his  record  during  his  lifetime  of  service  In 
the  Senate  di'^closcs  but  the  very  name  Borah  connotes  these  facts. 

In  the  difficult  legislative  tasks  Involving  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  country.  Senator  Borah  typified  the  spirit  and  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  George  Washington.  "No  entangling  alliances"  was  his 
watchwc:d  in  the  performance  of  these  duties. 

And  though  his  opponents  in  the  forum  and  In  the  press  called 
him  an  Isolationist,  like  his  prototype,  the  Father  of  Our  Country, 
he  was  an  isolationist  only  in  the  sense,  as  he  put  It,  that  he 
would  save  our  beloved  country  and  the  sons  of  American  mothers 
from  "participation  In  such  wars  as  have  gone  on  in  Europe  from 


the   Spanish   Succes,slon   to   the   present   time — "chapters."   as   he 
called  these  wars.  "In  the  bloody  volume  of  European  politics." 

Isolatlonl.st  Indeed  he  was  in  the  sense  that  George  Washington 
was  an  Isolationist.  But  like  the  Father  of  Hla  Country  he  was  no 
pacifist. 

Only  last  October  his  great  patriotic  American  soul  poured  Itself 
forth  to  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate  during  the  debate  on  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  In  these  courageous  words:  "I  am  not  a 
pacifist.  If  Germany,  or  Great  Britain,  or  If  any  nation  attacks 
this  Nation,  kills  lUs  people,  destroys  Its  property,  and  makes  war.  I 
am  ready  atraln.  terrible  as  I  know  the  consequences  will  be.  to  vote 
for  a  declaration  of  war." 

And  Fo  I  might  go  on.  my  fellow  Americans,  with  this  mere 
transitory  tribute  of  words,  this  mere  recital  of  accomplishments, 
this  splendid  record  of  statesmanship  of  one  who,  like  Webster  and 
Calhoun,  now  belongs  to  the  ages. 

But  11  Is  my  desire,  and  I  know  It  Is  yours,  that  our  tribute  to 
our  fallen  leader  in  our  crusade  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and  to 
keep  war  out  of  America  shall  transcend  the  bounds  of  ephemeral 
eulogy,  and  that  It  shall  take  on  the  character  of  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  Senator  Borah,  a  memorial  not  fa.<hloned  by  our 
hands  but  a  perpetual  memorial  built  In  our  hearts,  a  memorial 
of  love  and  devotion  to  his  Ideals  which  we  will  bequeath  to  our 
children  and  to  our  children's  children  until  posterity  merges  with 
eternity.  That  memorial,  my  fellow  Americans,  shall  have  on  It 
this  simple  but  sacred  inscription,  "Keep  faith  with  Borah  " 

Senator  Borah  Is  dr-ad,  but  his  spirit  lives.  Yea.  more:  he  has 
bequeathed  that  spirit  to  America  In  a  document  from  which  I 
want  to  read  to  you  this  afternoon:  a  document  that  may  well  be 
called  his  last  will  and  testamrnt;  a  document  which  like  the 
last  win  and  testament  of  George  Washington— affectionately 
called  Washlngtcn's  Farewell  Address — makes  every  American  heir 
to  the  spirit  of  Americanism  wl.lch  Senator  Borah  preached  and 
practiced,  and  in  the  cause  of  which  he  dl»»d  I  refer,  my  fellow 
Americans,  to  the  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Borah  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  October  2  last  against  the  lifting  of  the  arms 
embargo. 

That  speech,  that  last  will  and  testament,  of  Senator  Borah,  to  us. 
his  fellow  countrymen,  will  be  this  generation's  bulwark,  and  the 
bulwark  of  generations  yet  unborn,  against  the  entangling  alliances 
of  ETuropean  power  politics.  If  we  but  "keep  faith  with  Borah  " 

And  now.  before  I  read  from  that  sacred  last  will  and  testament. 
let  me  picture  for  you.  as  future  historians  will  picture  for  our 
children,  the  setting  in  which  that  document  was  given  to  posterity. 

When  Senator  Borah  arose  to  make  that  momentous,  epoch- 
making  speech,  there  wasn't  a  single  Senator  absent  from  his  seat, 
except  those  who  the  Concrkssional  Record  for  October  2.  1939. 
relates,  were  not  In  Washlneton  on  account  of  Illness  or  other  re- 
corded rea"«on  Eighty-five  Senators.  Including  Senator  Borah  and 
the  Vice  President,  were  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
galleries  were  crowded  when  the  Lion  of  Idaho  began  to  speak 

Listen  to  these  words  of  Borah  as  he  launched  with  Inexorable 
logic  Into  the  inquiry.  Who  want  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms: 

"We  are  asked  to  repeal  the  law,  and  why?  We  arc  asked  to  repeal 
a  law  which  forever  prohibits  the  furnishing  of  these  instrumentali- 
ties of  human  destruction  and  furnishing  them  for  gain,  and  why? 
We  are  asked  to  again  Identify  ourselves  with  the  destructive  power 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  why? 

"We  are  here  In  extraordinary  session  and  In  apparent  haste  ask- 
ing for  rep<'al. 

"Did  the  cry  for  rep>eal  originate  with,  or  does  It  spring  from,  the 
Ijeoplc  of  this  country?  Did  the  voice  of  labor  Initiate  the  agitation 
for  repeal?  Did  the  call  for  the  rejection  of  this  policy  come  from 
the  farm,  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  pew.  from  the  homes  of  America, 
from  the  families  of  America?  Did  It  come  from  the  young  men  now 
en  the  verge  of  active  life,  looking  where  they  can  find  a  profession 
or  a  calling?  Did  they  call  for  It?  Whence  came  the  call?  It 
came  from  the  war  hounds  of  Europe.  It  was  originated  In  the 
situation  In  Europe." 

My  fellow  Americans,  let  us  never  forget  those  words  of  Senator 
Borah.  They  were  never  succes.sfully  challenged  during  the  entire 
debate  on  the  arms  embargo.  They  portray  In  a  sincerity  and  in- 
tegrity and  courage  of  utterance  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
cry  for  repeal  came  not  from  the  people  of  America  but,  as  Borah 
put  It.  from  the  war  hounds  of  Europe. 

And  what  have  the  war  hounds  of  Europe  who  cried  for  repeal 
and  got  it.  what  have  they  done  since  repeal? 

They  have  violated  American  neutrality  at  every  turn.  They  have 
stopped  and  searched  our  ships  on  the  high  seas  and  taken  them 
Into  their  own  ports,  confiscating  whatever  suited  their  use.  They 
have  blockaded  our  commerce  with  neutral  nations  and  demanded 
that  our  cargoes  to  neutrals  be  Inspected  In  our  own  ports  by  their 
consular  agents. 

In  answer  to  American  protests  against  these  violations  of  Inter- 
national law  they  have  equlvalently  declared  that  England  will 
determine  what  Is  and  what  Is  not  International  law  as  best  suits 
her  own  convenience  or  connivance. 

In  a  word,  my  fellow  Americans,  the  war  hounds  of  Europe  who 
cried  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  did  It  not  merely  to  obtain 
arms,  munitions,  and  Implements  of  warfare,  but.  In  order  to  put 
America  In  an  unneutral  position  and  thereby  foment  enmity 
between  America  and  others  of  the  belligerents,  In  the  hope  that 
these  belligerents  would  act  In  reprisal  and  thereby  force  us  Into 
the  war 

And  here  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  the  quefftlon.  paraphrasing 
as  to  tense  the  words  of  Senator  Borah  In  bis  legislative  last  will 
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and  t*»tamfnt  of  Ortober  2  la-Jt.  "WhPrrln  has  peace  beirri  advanced 
by  repeHtnR  the  embanfo?  When-ln  has  hiimantty  been  aupmpnted 
and  Btrenglhened  by  our  selhng  arms  to  wurnriK  nations?  Can 
anyone  say  or  beiJeve  that  peace  could  ever  be  advanced  by  a  neu- 
tral nation  fumlshln?  arms,  munitions,  and  the  Instrumentalities 
of  war?  Cotild  anvone  contend  that  any  principle  of  humanity 
or  Justice  would  warrant  a  nation  In  doing  so?" 

My  fellow  Americana,  those  words  of  Senator  Borah  are  already 
a  prophecy   come   true      The   cause   of   peace    was   taken    from    the 
claan   hands  of   neutral  America,  when   the   embargo  was   repealed. 
/         and  put  into  the  bloodstained  paws  of  the  war  hounds  of  EurcfK?, 
/  there   to   remain     unle!*A   an   awakened   America   demands   that   we 

■keep  faith  with  Borah  —until  the  appetites  of  these  power  pol- 
itics war  hounds  have  been  satiated  or  until  they  and  their 
enemies  have  been  suffocated  in  the  surfeit  of  their  civilization- 
destroying  strife 

Indeed  the  recent  news  In  our  own  press  Is  eloquent  of  the  fact 
that  peace  has  been  banished  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  war 
hounds  of  Europe 

To  the  recent  plea  of  the  great  white  shepherd  of  Christendom. 
His  Holiness.  Pope  Pius  XII.  that  bolUserents  should  subordinate 
their  particular  Interests  to  general  Interests  to  bring  about  peace. 
England,  who  in  the  World  War.  by  the  secret  Treaty  of  London,  of 
April  26.  1914.  more  than  two  years  before  the  United  Statts  was 
propagandized  1  ito  that  war.  England,  who  secretly  agreed  In  that 
London  Treaty  with  Fmnce  and  Rus.sla  to  support  Italy.  Insofar 
as  Italy  •■d(^-8  not  permit  the  representatives  of  the  Holy  See  to 
take  diplomatic  action  with  regard  to  the  conclusion  of  peace." 
Ei^gland.  I  say  respt)nded  to  the  recent  appeal  of  the  Holy  Father 
by  inqiilrtng  whether  the  Pope  Implifd  any  criticism  of  publicly 
ixpres^ed  Anglo-Prench  war  alms.  In  suggesting  that  belligerents 
>hould  subordinate  their  particular  Interests  to  general  Interests  to 
bring  about  peace. 

Now  passing  for  the  moment  the  hypocrisy  of  England's  pub- 
licly exprefi.sed  "war  alms"  which  call  for  war  to  a  finish  against 
Hitler  aggression  In  Poland,  and  Hltlerlsm.  while  they  refrain  from 
even  declaring  war  ag:«lnst  brutal  Russian  aggression  In  both 
Poland  and  FUilund.  and  against  communism,  passing  this  hypo- 
crisy for  the  moment  m;iy  I  quote  for  you  what  the  Vatican,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  of  Janu.iry  17.  last  Wednesday.  Is 
reported  to  have  replied  to  this  BrlM.-^h  question  about  Implied 
criticism  nf  publicly  expressed  Anglo-French  war  alms: 

"The  Pope  was  reported  to  have  replied  that  the  Vatican  docs  not 
take  into  account  the  political  interests  of  any  country  except  In 
the^case  of  Russia,  whose  policy  the  Pontiff  r?ported'.y  d-scrlbed 
as  contrary-  to  the  Interests  of  the  church  and  religion.  So  far 
as  belligerents  are  concerned  the  Pope  was  said  to  have  told  Mr. 
Osborne  (the  British  Minister  to  the  Vatican)  the  Vatican  cou- 
tln\ies  to  maintain  normal  relations  with  Germany  despite  some 
points  of  difference."  »,         „     ,     ,^  « 

My  fellow  Americans.  If  that  report  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
the  Brltl.«h-Vatlcan  conference  is  accurate.  It  rather  looks  as 
though  ever>'body  e.rcept  unneutral  America  Is  alive  to  the  truth  of 
what  Senator  Borah  said  on  October  2.  last,  that  this  war  Eng- 
land's war  alms — bunk  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — is  "noth- 
ing more  than  another  chapter  In  the  bloody  vclume  of  European 
Dtiwer  politics." 

And  now.  mv  fellow  Americans,  may  I  read  for  ycu  some  more 
of  our  heritage'under  Senator  BoR.\n's  legislative  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  October  2  last  and  while  I  read  It.  won't  you  repeat  with 
me  our  pledge.     Keep  faith  with  Borah": 

"Ptor  myself,  and  for  myself  only.  I  want  to  declare  I  look  upon 
the  present  war  in  Europe  as  nothing  more  than  another  chapter  in 
the  bloody  volume  of  Europt>an  power  politics,  the  balance  of  power 
which  John  Bright,  the  great  commoner  of  England,  once  declared 
was  the  curse  of  any  possible  European  peace.  Yes;  It  Is  power 
poilt'cs  ^  „, 

"It  Is  the  old  question  of  the  balance  of  power  Was  It  any- 
thing more  than  the  balance  of  power  when  the  democracies  and 
the  dictators  of  Eurrpe  in  blessed  accord'  stood  over  the  dismem- 
bered Ixxly  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  only  real  republic  In  that  portion 
Of  the  world'  Was  the  cruel  and  brutal  and  revolting  creed  of 
na7l-lsm  any  different  at  Munich  than  it  was  at  Warsaw^  Was 
civilization  and  democracy  any  less  under  challenge  when  Czecho- 
slovakia fell  at  the  hands  of  the  combined  assa.ssins  than  when 
Poland  was  thr-alened''  Was  It  anything  but  power  politics  when 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  excluded  Russia  from  the  Munich 
conference  but  both  sought  Industriously  to  secure  her  aid.  not- 
withstanding her  creed.  In  the  controversy  relative  to  Poland? 
When  the  men  at  Munich  reached  the  consummation  of  their 
awful  deed,  did  they  not  turn  over  to  the  unlimited  control  and 
tinder  mercies  thousands  of  a  race  whose  presence  excites  the 
mortal  wrath  and  vengeance  ot.  the  one  to  whose  control  they 
assigi'.ed  them?  Was  that  humanity?  Was  that  civilization?  Was 
It  saving  democracy'  Was  It  saving  civilization?  No:  It  was  divid- 
ing  territory.     It    was   power   politics.     It    was    imperialism. 

"If  our  boys  go  to  Europe  they  will  not  go  to  Europe  to  wipe  out 
nazl-l.sm.  they  will  go  to  Europe  to  adjust  ternUiry— to  pass  upon 
the  question  of  power:  and  when  war  Is  over  that  will  happen  which 
happened  after  the  World  War— the  representatives  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  will  sit  down  together  and.  forgetting  evcr>-  principle 
lor  which  the  American  boys  died,  they  will  pass  solely  upon  the 
question  of  power  politics. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  philosophy  of  nazi-lsm.  however  abhor- 
rent we  may  write  U  down.  It  Is  not  the  Issue  In  the  conflict,  and 


lt«  cure  Is  not  war.  It  Is  not  an  Issue  which  will  be  settled  by 
this  conflict  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  treaty  of  peace.  If  it 
ever  comes,  will  have  nothing  In  It  about  the  ending  of  nazl-lsm 
or  Its  teachings,  or  of  communism  or  Its  teachings,  any  more  than 
had  the  agreement  at  Munich.  It  will  devote  itself,  as  did  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  to  the  unquenchable  Imperialistic  appetites  of 
those  who  sit  around  the  table:  and  If  the  American  boy.s  take  part, 
they  will  sacrifice  their  health  and  their  lives  that  this  or  thct 
nation  may  gratify  Its  desires  for  territory  and  for  power  "" 

Mothers  and  fathers  of  American  sons,  may  I  Interrupt  the  reading 
of  this  remarkable  document  to  remind  ycu  that  the  words  I  have 
Just  read  were  uttered  only  tliree  and  a  half  months  ago  by  one  now 
silent  in  death,  whose  funeral  will  be  held  on  Monday  In  the  very 
Senate  Chamber  where  he  uttered  these  memorable  words,  one 
whom  all  of  America  mourns  as  an  honest,  fearless,  upright  cham- 
pion of  the  American  spirit,  one  whose  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs 
was  second  to  none  in  cur  Nation,  one  who  would  not  have  said 
those  words  if  he  did  not  know  and  believe  them  to  be  true 

Do  you  wonder  then  that  I  call  this  great  speech  of  Senator  Borah 
his  la.st  win  and  testament  to  the  American  people?  Do  you  won- 
der that  I  plead  with  ycu  to  enshrine  his  words  as  a  permanent 
memorial  In  your  hearts  and  that  ycu  write  alongside  of  them  the 
Inscription.    "Keep  faith  with  Borah""? 

And  now.  my  fellow  Americans,  may  I  quote  a  final  passage  from 
that  last  will  and  testament  of  Senator  Borah,  a  passage  which 
ought  to  be  an  eternal  warning  In  the  light  of  all  that  I  have  pre- 
vlou.sly  quoted,  against  any  and  all  propaganda  that  might  cause 
you  moral  Indignation  at  anything  which  may  happen  in  this  war 
of  power  politics,  to  spoil  your  Intelligence 

Listen,  my  countrymen,  to  these  solemn  and  awful  words  of  warn- 
ing that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Senator  Borah  only  3>2  months  ago: 
"A  few  days  ago  I  read  the  following  description  of  a  scene  of  battle 
after  these  Instrtimentalttles  (of  warfare)  had  done  their  work.  I 
quote:  'Chunks  of  human  flesh  were  quivering  on  the  branches  of 
the  trees.  •  •  •  A  half  dozen  hoioses  were  burning.  •  •  • 
Mule^  and  horses  were  pawing  In  their  own  entrails.  •  •  •  The 
whltewafhed  church  was  bespattered  with  blood  and  brains.  •  •  • 
Men  were  running  about  howling  with  Insanity,  their  eyes  protrud- 
ing from  their  sockets.  •  •  •  one  woman  was  sitting  again£t  a 
wall  trying  to  push  her  bleeding  Intestines  back  Into  her  abdomen. 
•  •  •  A  man  lay  nearby  digging  his  teeth  and  his  fingers  Into 
the  ground  •  •  •  A  child  sat  on  a  doorstep  whimperingly 
holding  up  the  bleeding  stumps  of  Its  arms  to  a  dead  woman  whose 
face  was  mi.s,>-'ng."  Looking  upon  a  scene  such  as  this."'  concluded 
Senator  Bor.\h.  '"who  would  undertake  to  discriminate,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  manufacturer  of  the  Instruments  which  could 
produce  such  a  scene,  the  purchaser,  paper  title  or  no  paper  titles. 
and  legal  technicalities?  Let  us  stay  out  of  this  war.  It  Is  not  our 
war."' 

My  fellow  Americans.  I  cannot  carry  on  further  this  afternoon. 
That  awful  warning  of  the  horrcrs  of  war  In  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  America's  greatest  apostle  of  peace  shocked  me  when 
I  first  read  it.  and  the  more  I  read  it  and  repeat  It  the  more  I  beg 
Almighty  God  to  hear  the  prayers  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
American  sens  that  peace,  peace  now,  may  come  to  the  warring 
world. 

But  may  I  not  plead  with  you.  my  radio  audience,  every  single 
one  of  you.  thiit  you  Join  me  In  a  firm  determination  to  "keep  faith 
with  Borah.  "  Borah  the  statesman.  Borah  the  peacemaker.  Bo:iah 
the  lover  of  mankind.  Borah,  of  whom  I  may  say  a-s  did  Rufus 
Chcate  on  the  death  of  Daniel  Wet)ster.  "Nothing  shall  hide  hlfl 
recorded  wisdom,  his  great  example,  his  assured  immortality. 

•"Nothing  can  cover  his  fame  but  heaven; 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories 
But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness 
To  which  I  leave  him." 

May  a  Just  and  merciful  God  grant  eternal  rest  to  the  soul  of 
America's  elder  statesman  as  we  stand  In  spirit  this  evening  at  his 
bier  and  pledge  ourselves  to  "keep  faith  with  Borah.  " 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered   by   me   before   the   National   Automobile 


Dealers'  Association   at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C,  January  24,  1940,  over  NBC  hook-up: 

Ifr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers'  Aa- 
■oclatlon,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience.  I  ap- 
preciate the  (act  that  your  association  and  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  address  you  and  the 
other  41.000  automobile  dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
all  automobile  owners  and  prospective  automobile  owners,  on  a 
matter  that  Is  very  close  to  my  llfe"s  work. 

I  desire  to  pay  my  compliments  to  your  very  able  and  populcu- 
prcsldent.  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Horner.  He  Is  very  Influential  In  Wasli- 
Ington.  and  has  a  high  {personal  standing  In  the  Capital  City  as 
well  as  nationally.  Through  his  tireless  efforts  be  has  made  the 
public,  the  automobile  dealers,  and  the  governmental  agencies 
more  conscious  of  the  worthy  objectives  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers"  Association. 

I  also  desire  to  congratulate  you  on  securing  for  your  legislative- 
contact  executive  a  good  Texan,  who  is  very  able  and  efficient  In 
the  capacity  In  which  he  Is  employed.  I  refer  to  my  friend  and 
your  friend  Mr  Dyke  Cullum.  In  the  Investigation  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  receive  his  services  He  Is  a  man  with  20  years'  experience 
as  a  country  automobile  dealer,  city  dealer,  and  owner  of  a  finance 
company.  He  is  one  of  a  family  of  six  brothers,  whose  Identity 
with  the  automobile  indiistry  datee  back  to  1910  Mr.  Cullum 
has  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  own  time  In  the  past  10  years 
toward  the  correction  of  manufacturer-dealer  relations,  and  when 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi&slon's  investigation  was  started  he  ex- 
tended his  services  gratis. 

My  subject  is  Independence  of  Automobile  Owners  and  Dealers 
Tersus  Monopoly  snd  Control  by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 

The  automobile  business  Is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant businesses  In  the  United  States.  Briefly,  let  me  tell  you 
a  few  things  about  this  big  business.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  26.000.000  motor-vehicle  owners  or  an  average  of  1  motor  ve- 
hicle for  every  4  people.  This  compares  with  an  average  of  1 
motor  vehicle  to  every  142  people  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have 
6.380.000  workers  employed  directly  and  indirectly  In  highway 
transportation  In  these  United  States. 

Slxty-slx  percent  of  the  world  automobile  production  is  in  th« 
United  Sta'^es  and  Canada. 

There  are  43.000.000  motor  vehicles  In  the  entire  world,  and  68 
percent  of  these  are  In  the  United  States. 

There  Is  paid  each  year  to  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
more  than  one  and  a  half  bUllon  dollars  in  gasoline  taxes,  registra- 
tion fees,  and  other  6p)eclal  taxes  and  fees. 

The  motorist  pays  one  out  of  every  eight  tax  dollars. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  passenger-car  mileage  Is  used  on  business. 

rnyEKAL  trade  commission  report  on  motor-vehicles  industrt 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  here  In  Washington.  D.  C,  has 
recently  finished  a  congressional  inquiry  and  filed  Its  report  with 
Congress  on  the  motor- vehicles  Industry.  This  unbiased  report  con- 
tains astounding  and  shocking  conclusions  by  this  great  Commis- 
sion. I  do  not  contend  that  the  unfair  and  Inequitable  practices 
disclosed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which  are  perpetrated 
upon  the  automobile  dealers,  employees,  and  the  public  by  the 
manufsicturers  are  the  only  problems  before  Congress  today.  How- 
ever, the  motor-vehicles  Industry  is  the  largest  single  manufacturing 
Industry  In  the  entire  world.  It  affects  more  bread  earners,  hence 
more  families,  than  any  industry  except  agriculture;  also,  it  is 
highly  important  because  It  is  almost  completely  controlled  by  only 
three  gigantic  corporations.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
ported that  a  high  degree  of  concentration  prevails  In  the  motor- 
vehcles  Industry,  and  that  In  1938  there  were  only  11  companies 
producing  passenger  cars  regularly  and  8  of  them  had  no  less  than 
89  percent  of  the  total  unit  sales  of  passenger  cars. 

Prom  the  Information  that  I  have  gathered.  I  am  convinced  that 
If  General  Motors,  the  largest  of  these  three,  were  to  stop  their 
competitors  from  using  their  patents  and  their  parts,  their  com-  , 
peting  manufacturers  could  not  possibly  make  the  cars  they  are  | 
making  and  delivering  today — not  even  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Al- 
though a  business  Is  Important,  and  we  are  glad  to  continue  to 
applaud  the  success  of  the  automobile  Industry  In  our  country, 
we  are  not  willing  to  sit  Idly  by  and  see  a  few  people  absolutely 
control  and  dominate  this  great  American  Industry  against  the 
public  interest. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  charges  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion against  the  motor-car  Industry. 

MANtTACTTmXES  CONTROL  DEALERS 

1.  Said  the  Commission:  "Manufacttirers  exercise  an  unusually 
detailed  supervision  over  the  activities  <rf  their  dealers.  The  basis 
of  this  supervision  Is  to  be  found  in  the  manufacturer-dealer  con- 
tracts required  by  all  manufactiirers  of  their  dealers  The  com- 
pulsory force  effectuating  the  manufacturer's  supervision  Is  fear. 
Fear  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  that  his  dealer  agreement  and  there- 
with his  business  may  be  canceled  by  the  manufacturer  for  non- 
compliance." 

The  present  automobile  dealer's  contract  allows  the  manufacturer 
to  cancel  the  same  without  causo;  therefore  the  dealer's  security 
is  not  equal  to  the  plantation  sharecropper's  contract.  They  can 
be  kicked  out  only  once  a  year.  Our  Government  compels  you  to 
pay  social-security  taxes  to  give  your  million  employees  better 
security,  and  It  l.";  not  unreasonable  to  ask  this  same  Government  to 
give  you.  the  41,000  motor-vehicle  dealers  in  the  Nation,  lair  and 
reasonable  security. 


To  my  knowledge  there  exists  no  other  type  ot  business  which 
operates  under  the  one-sided  contractual  arrangements  that  the 
manufacturers  have  with  their  dealers.  They  exercise  dominance 
over  them.  The  manufacturer  creates  a  situation  with  the  dealer, 
which  permits  him  to  regulate  the  dealer's  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness, tells  him  what  to  buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  what  to  pay 
for  it,  but  dodges  the  responsibility  of  equal  risk. 

As  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  additional  taxes  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  taxes,  the  dealer  Is  In  verj'  much  the  same  position 
as  the  man.  back  In  days  when  such  triangular  relationships 
existed,  who  had  two  wives.  At  night  before  he  retired  the  younger 
one  would  comb  his  wonderful  head  of  hair  and  pull  out  the  gray 
ones  because  she  wanted  him  to  look  young  like  herself.  The  older 
wife  was  seeing  him  get  gray  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  because, 
being  older,  she  was  often  mistaken  for  his  mother,  so  she  would 
comb  his  hair  In  the  morning,  and  while  leaving  the  gray  ones,  she 
would  pull  out  a  few  of  the  black  ones  each  time.  Finally  he  found 
himself  to  be  entirely  bald.  "The  moral  is:  If  you  yield  to  all,  you 
will  soon  have  nothing  to  3rleld.  and  the  41,000  automobile  dealen 
of  this  Nation  are  In  that  position. 

DEALERS    FEAR    MANTTTACTURERS 

The  Commission  further  said.  "General  Motors.  Chrysler,  and  Ford 
make  90  percent  of  all  cars  Manufacturers  are  in  a  strong  bargain- 
ing position  and  their  Individual  dealers  aie  In  a  relatively  weak 
position." 

2.  Permit  me  to  quote  to  you  an  excerpt  from  the  Conunlsslon's 
report,  which  shows  conclusively  that  automobile  manufacturers 
use  their  dealers  as  "fronts"  to  influence  legislation.  The  excerpt 
from  the  report  Is  as  follows: 

"It  appears  thcTt  the  Automioblle  Manufacturers  Association, 
through  Its  legislative  department,  has  at  times  been  overenthusl- 
astlc  In  Its  efforts  to  defeat  certain  State  legislation.  A  case  is 
cited  where  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  that  department  urged 
the  veto  of  a  measure  which  had  been  passed  by  both  branches  of 
the  State  legislature.  In  other  cases  the  association  conducted  its 
activities  through  member  manufacturers,  who  were  requested  to 
ask  their  dealers  to  present  certain  views  to  their  State  legislators. 
This  practice  of  working  through  dealers  does  not  appear  com- 
mendable, as  It  leaves  the  impression  that  the  dealers  may  have 
been  coerced,  through  'fear'  of  manufacturer  reprisals.  Into  taking 
a  stand  otherwise  contrary  to  their  best  Interests." 

The  Commission  found  the  manufacturers  are  aware  of  their 
forcing  policies.  Listen  to  this  statement  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  P. 
Sloan,  chairman  of  General  Motors  Corporation,  to  his  fellow 
officers : 

-I  know  Instances  where  General  Motors  dealers  have  just  before 
the  close  of  the  sea-son  been  forced  to  take  quantities  of  cars  they 
couldn't  possibly  sell  except  at  a  loss  This  loss  has  been  suffl- 
clent  In  some  cases  to  absorb  their  profits  for  the  entire  year." 

Frankly,  gentlemen.  I  never  realized  until  Just  recently  that  such 
a  practice  of  dictatorship  by  a  manufacturer  over  the  businesa 
of  its  dealers  was  allowed  in  this  coiuitry. 

FORCED    TO   BUT    UNWANTED    PARTS 

3.  The  Inqtilry  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  develop)ed  that 
the  dealers  were  not  only  compelled  to  take  new  cars  that  they 
could  not  sell,  which  oftentimes  forced  them  into  bankruptcy,  but 
the  "Big  Three"  manufacturers  also  used  coercion  on  the  dealers  to 
Induce  them  to  purchase  unwanted  parts,  accessories,  tools,  and 
equipment.  The  manufacturer  requires  the  dealer  to  sell  the  manu- 
facturers' parts,  claiming  that  they  are  the  only  genuine  parts, 
when  the  dealer  can  buy  these  same  parts  direct  from  the  parts 
manufacturer,  made  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  workmen  with 
the  same  kind  of  material,  for  much  less  than  what  the  dealer  Is 
charged. 

For  Instance,  a  spark-plug  company  Is  a  subsidiary  of  a  manu- 
facturer. It  sells  its  products  to  a  division  of  the  manufacturer. 
This  division  of  the  manufacturer  requires  its  dealers  to  buy  that 
same  spark  plug  at  one-third  more  than  they  could  buy  It  from  the 
spark-plug  company  direct.  This  is  not  only  harmful  to  the 
dealers.  It  Is  harmful  to  the  public,  which  Is  caused  by  the  factory 
control  of  its  dealers.  Many  other  similar  llluBtratlons  cotUd  b« 
given. 

SEtX.  USED   CARS   AS   NEW   ONES 

4.  The  CommL=8lon  further  found  that  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives drive  new  cars  as  high  as  4,000  miles  and  then  run  them  back 
throtigh  the  assembly  line  and  sell  them  for  new  cars. 

AUTOMOBILX    HEATERS    TOR    MIAMI 

5  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  also  found  that  manufacturers 
have  been  guilty  of  Installing  heaters  on  cars  shipped  to  Florida  and 
south  Texas,  where  heaters  were  not  required  or  wanted,  thus 
requiring  the  dealers  to  pay  for  something  they  did  not  need  and 
could  not  use. 

In  recent  years  while  manufacturers'  profits  have  been  rising,  the 
profits  of  dealers  have  been  falUng.  The  losses  to  dealers  through 
pressure  for  volume  has  caixsed  many  dealers  to  fail.  The  excessive 
mortality  rate  among  automobile  dealers  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
public,  because  these  liquidations  directly  affect  all  members  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  occur.  The  extent  to  which  these 
dealers  were  forced  out  of  business,  due  to  high-pressure  selling 
tactics  over  which  they  had  no  control,  Is  certainly  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  particularly  since  thotisands  of  the  dealers'  em- 
ployees were  thrown  out  of  work 

The  startling  fact  is  that  there  are  twice  as  many  ez-automoblle 
dealers  in  the  United  States  today  as  there  are  established  dealers. 
Some  of  them  doubtless  were  Inefficient  and  were  not  entitled  to 
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remain  In  btwlness,  but  a  large  number  of  them  were  forced  out   I   and  stopped  immediately.    The  only  way  to  stop  them  is  to  pass  a 


a  letter  In  defense  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act.  written  by  Hon. 


Neutrality 
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remtln  In  buslriMs.  but  a  large  numbrr  of  them  were  forced  out 
by  rea-ion  of  the  ruthless  and  unfair  tactics  of  the  manufacturers 
All  automobile  manufacturers  have  approximately  H  300.000.000 
Invested.  The  dealers  of  the  country — the  41  000  have  about 
MOOO.000,000  invested,  or  about  three  times  a.s  much  The  manu- 
facturers employ  306.000  employees,  whereas  the  dealers  employ 
m^re  than  3  .,  times  as  many,  or  1.148  000  Although  the  dealers 
employ  3'j  times  as  many  men  as  the  factories,  and  although 
the  dt-alers  have  3  tim.es  a.s  much  invested  as  the  factories,  the 
factories  made  160  per  car  profit  last  year,  while  the  dealers  only 
averaged  a  profit  of  |13  p«'r  car.  Approximately  the  same  ratio 
presaila  for  preceding  years 

rxcirsuTt  contilacth  RBoriKED  or  dealkiw 

6  Becau.s*  of  the  manufacturers*  stronR  bargaining  position,  the 
lenders  of  the  Indu.'^iry  rrquire  their  dealers  to  handle  one  line 
exilusivcly  This  restricts  competition  by  making  It  more  dlfTl- 
cult  fcir  the  .smalWT  manufacturers  to  obtain  adecjuate  dealer 
rt'prp«entatlon.  for  the  rea.son  that  in  many  markets  the  smaller 
manufacturer*  are  unable  to  esubllsh  exclusive  dealership  with 
sufflcient  volume  to  operate  profitably 

Upon  occa-slons  the  courts  of  the  land  have  deplored  the  one- 
sided nature  of  these  agreements  From  the  manufacturer's  strong 
♦ronomic  position,  he  Is  able  to  put  in  hl.s  agreement  certain 
Clau.vs  he  desires  :o  protect  his  Interests  and  to  keep  out  certain 
clauses  which   should   adequately  protect  the  dealer's   interests 

It  Is  very  much  like  the  landlord's  explanation  to  the  old  Negro 
to  convince  him  that  h«»  was  not  entitled  to  anything  for  his  year's 
work  on  the  farm.  The  landlord  told  him  that  he  had  worked  It 
all  out  and  had  a  full  accounting  In  his  dayl^ok.  pulled  cut  his 
daybook,  opened  It,  and  read  the  following  to  the  old  darkey: 

"K   naught  Is  a  naught, 
A  flgger  Is  a  flgger. 
All  for  the  white  man. 
Nothing  for  the  nigger  " 

The  manufacturer's  contract  Is  almost  as  unfair  with  his  dealers 
as  the  white  landlord  was  with  the  old  Negro  Since  the  time  has 
passed  when  a  white  person  can  deal  with  a  colored  person  In  that 
manner,  h-t  us  hope  tha'.  the  time  will  soon  be  in  the  past  when  a 
manufacturer  can  so  unfairly  deal  with  his  dealers 

While  the  courts  have  t>een  disturbed  by  a  form  of  contract 
which  places  the  comparatively  helpless  dealer  at  the  mercy  of  the 
manufacturer,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  courts  to  make  con- 
tracts for  parties  or  protect  them  from  the  provisions  of  contracts, 
which  they  hiive  made  for  theni.selves.  It  l.'<  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  our  Oove.-nmenl  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  a  case  where  this  fundaniental  principle  of  govern- 
ment will  apply  with  more  Justice  and  equality  than  In  this  par- 
ticular case 

mriGHT   CH.\RGES    PADDED 

7  TTie  purchasers  of  cars  are  forced  to  pay  sometimes  as  much 
as  tlOO  e.xtr.\  for  transp<irtatlon  charges  when  they  buy  their  auto- 
mcbi  es  in  excess  of  the  true  transportation  charges.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  its  report  states 

"With  the  pricing  of  automobiles,  thus  confused  and  obscured 
by  mnnufacturers'  charges  for  transportation,  accessorits.  and  extra 
ecitrpment.  the  wny  has  been  opened  for  dealers  to  add  still  other 
pads'  In  the  pricing  of  automobiles  to  retail  customers." 

In  plain  word*,  that  means  the  manufacturers  are  deliberately 
misleading  th<"  public  by  advertising:  also,  encouraging  dealers  to 
Join  them  In    "packing"  or  "padding"  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  pstim.at*'^  that  the  m:inufacturers  (overcharge  the  public  at 
least  MO  000  000  per  anntim  on  freight  on  automobiles  Here  is  an 
example  of  how  this  practice  Is  trrowlnfi:  In  1936  transportation 
on  a  Buick  automobile  to  a  certain  Florida  town  was  $7230.  By 
193.^  franspt  rtaticn  on  the  s;\me  model  Buick  to  the  .^ame  town  was 
•  170  49— both  are  recommended  charges  by  the  factrry.  The  fact 
Is.  the  car  is  ^hipped  from  Linden.  N  J  .  by  water  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $30  This  allows  the  manufacturer  a  profit  of  more  than 
$140  o\\  that  car  for  transportation  that  w:\s  not  paid  by  the 
m.anufacturer  but  charged  to  the  dealer  and  paid  by  the  purchaser 
of  the  car 

Why  does  the  factory  charge  extra  for  a  drlveaway?  The  answer 
Is  to  perp'tmte  a  freight  overcharge  D<x>s  not  that  answer  the 
question  as  to  why  the  manufacturers  prepay  the  freight? 

COMPL.MNTS     rU-ro     BT     DEPARTMENT     OF    JUSTICE 

The  Federal  Tr.\de  Commission  has  filed  the  following  complaints 
against  the  automobile  manufacturers: 

1  For  false  and  misleading  advertising  of  the  f.  o.  b.  or  list  price 
of  cars  at  factory. 

2  False  and  misleading  advertising  of  the  finance  charges  by 
manufacturers  in  collusion  with  major  finance  companies.  In  which 
the  interest  rate  was  represented  as  6  percent,  when  actually  It 
wa.<  12  percent 

3  For  coercion,  requiring  dealers  to  handle  their  parts  and 
accer*orlrs  exclusively 

The  Department  of  Justice  also  filed  criminal. complaints  against 
Oen»ral  Motors.  Ford  Motors.  Chrysler  Corporation,  and  their  Indl- 
vidu.il  officers,  for  scheming  and  conniving  with  their  respective 
affiliated  finance  companies  for  coercing  dealers  to  finance  exclu- 
sively through  their  pet  company  Ford  and  Chrysler  signed  a 
stipulation  and  General  Motors  cont«"sted  the  cas«^.  The  Attorney 
General  convicted  General  Motors  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries. 
Tbe  ottctais  twrely  escaped  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  I  doubt  that 
the  D^'partment  of  Justice  is  throiigh 

In  the  interest  of  the  American  people,  these  practice*  that  have 
been  dlacloeed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commlaaion  should  be  stopped 


and  stopped  Immediately.  The  only  way  to  stop  them  Is  to  pass  a 
law  which  will  make  such  practices  unlawful.  Such  a  law  ihould 
have  a  minimum  of  regulation  and  a  maximum  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer.  Since  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  filed  Its  report,  I  have  prepared  a  bill  that  will.  If 
enacted  into  law,  correct  these  injustices,  inequalities,  and  harm- 
ful acts. 

The  automobile  business  is  sick.  It  has  been  sick  for  some  time. 
So  the  dealers  went  to  their  Government.  Ju=t  like  a  sick  man 
would  go  to  his  doctor.  The  Federal  Trade  Comm'sslon  was  the 
specialist  that  Congress  called  In  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter 
with  ;he  patient.  Congress  gave  the  Commission  $50,000  and  a  year 
to  diagnose  the  case  Last  June  the  Commission  made  its  report. 
The  specialist  had  figured  out  the  trouble  with  the  patient.  That 
report  was  over  a  thousand  pages  long 

The  big  trouble  they  discovered  waj  the  manufacturers  wouldn't 
let  dealers  run  their  own  businesses  And  they  forced  the  dealers 
to  do  things  that  hurt  the  dealers  and  hurt  the  public.  And  these 
things  fha*  hu't  the  dealers  and  hurt  the  public  made  more  money 
for  the  manufacturers 

When  I  got  the  doctor's  report  I  did  Just  as  you'd  do  I  wanted 
treatment  for  th"  patient  to  make  him  well.  That  treatment  Is  in 
the  bill  I  have  prrpcs?d  The  cu.'e  is  really  very  simple.  Lot  the 
dealers  run  their  own  businesses,  or.  If  the  manufacturers  Insist  on 
controllinK  the  dealers'  businesses,  make  them  share  some  of  the 
responsibility. 

When  all  the  legal  language  of  the  bill  Is  boiled  down.  It  simply 
means  that  whf'n  a  manufacturer  takes  on  a  dealer  he  must  agree 
to  let  him  stay  in  business  at  least  3  years  If  the  dealer  does  his 
part,  and  the  dealer  has  to  agree  to  sell  that  company's  cars  for  at 
least  3  vears  if  the  manufacturer  does  his  part.  Provision  Is  made 
for  releasing  either  party  on  6  months'  notice  If  the  other  doesn't 
carry  out  his  promises 

That's  all  this  bill  requires,  unless  the  manufacturer  desires  to 
supervi.se  the  way  the  dealer  Is  going  to  run  his  business.  He  can 
do  that  if  he  wants  to  and  If  the  dealer  is  willing  to  allow  him  to 
do  so  If  he  Is  going  to  help  the  dealer  run  his  business,  then  he 
must  agree  to  buy  the  dealer's  stock  at  fair  prices  if  he  decides  to 
quit  doing  bt:slnrss  with  the  dealer 

Now.  is  there  anything  unfair  in  thaf 

The  bill  goes  on  to  prohibit  false  and  deceiving  advertising  It 
prevents  tampering  with  speedometer:;  on  tiew  cars  to  misrepresent 
the  cnndition  of  the  cars.  It  requires  that  each  new  car  buyer 
mu.st  be  given  an  Itemized  Invoice  so  he  can  see  what  he  Is 
paving  for 

This  is  all  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  is  certainly  rea- 
sonable in  my  opinion 

In  concluding  this  part  of  mv  address,  let  me  reqtiest  that  you 
Study  the  bill  carefully  and  let  your  wishes  be  known  to  the  presi- 
dent of  your  national  association  and  to  your  Congressman  and 
Senators,  as  they  are  here  in  Washington  trying  to  abide  by  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  their  constituents,  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  opposition  will  cry  to  high  heaven:  therefore,  you.  the 
dealers  and  the  automobile  owners,  make  yourselves  heard.  Wo 
must  crush  monopoly  or  monopoly  will  crush  us.  You  have  an 
example  of  what  monopolistic  practices  will  do  in  the  automobile 
manufacturing  business  today. 

MR.    JUSTICE    FRANK    MfRPHT    ON    INDFPENDENT    BUSINTSS 

Attorney  General  Frank  Murphy,  who  was  recently  sworn  In  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  one  of  the  host 
and  ablest  men  in  this  Nation,  said  this  about  the  necessity  of  pre- 
servini?   independent    business: 

"Trusts  and  monopolies  in  America  h.-^ve  been  fostered  and  pro- 
moted in  the  past  by  the  Federal  Government  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  virtually  have  wiped  cut  the  small  independent  business- 
man. We  must  restore  this  independent  businessman  or  we  will 
be  a  nation  of  corporation  peons  in  another  decade. 

"The  day  is  already  here  when  a  boy  graduating  from  collepe  can 
seek  a  career  only  in  some  monopolistic  enterprise  if  he  has  any 
hope  whatever  of  achieving  camparative  success. 

"We  have  come  to  th«  point  of  making  Jokes  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  corner  grocer." 

I  again  ask  you  to  study  the  bill,  which  I  have  discussed,  care- 
fully and  communicate  your  views  to  the  national  president  of  your 
association  and  to  your  Representatives  and  Senators  In  Consress. 

I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  your  attention. 


Tariflf  Act  of  1930 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  29,  1940 


LETTER  BY  HON.  LLCVD  THURSTON 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  m  the  Ricord  by  including  therein 
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Melvtn  J  M.AAS.  at  a  Town  Hall  Meeting  of  the  Air.  broadcast 
fiom  New  York  City  January  25.  1940: 


of  Joining  with  Great  Britain  to  police  the  world.  It  will.  In  faot, 
Jujt  afford  us  protection  agamst  only  a  single  major  power,  and  then 
in  onlv  one  ocean. 
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a  letter  In  defense  of  the  1930  TariflT  Act,  written  by  Hon. 
Lloyd  Thur.stcn,  who  for  14  years  represented  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Iowa  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  letter  was  printed  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  January 
25,  1940,  with  comment  by  the  editor. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  of  January  25,  1940] 
A  Detinse  or  the  1930  Tariff  Act— Former  Congressman  Thurston 

Poses  Qlxstions  on  Trade  Palts 
To  the  Editor 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  HtoU  and  lesser  Democratic 
officials  have  repi'atedly  condemned  the  1930  TarilT  Act  enacted 
Into  a  law  by  the  Republican  Party.  In  so  doing  they  have  con- 
demned themselves  of  cowardice  or  misrepresentation  in  not  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  repeal  this  law. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  D<'mocrat8  have  had  from  two  and  one- 
ha'f  to  three  and  one-half  as  many  Members  as  the  Republicans 
In  the  Congress  for  the  past  6  years,  an  overwh*»lmlng  majority  In 
both  the  Senate  and  Hou.se.  Why  have  they  failed  or  refused  to 
repeal  the  last  law  enacted  to  uphold  the  American  protective 
system? 

Evidently,  they  fear  to  again  place  the  American  farmer  and 
laboring  man  on  the  level  with  the  forced  labor  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  Forced  labor  works  long  hours,  minimum  wages,  and  makes 
severe  competition. 

SMOKE    SCREEN 

Instead,  the  Roosevelt -Hull  group  has  conceived  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  a  clever  alibi  or  smoke  screen,  rather  than  to  permit 
the  Congress  or  the  people  through  public  dl'^cusslon  to  weigh  the 
subject  on  facts  instead  of  unsupported  conclusions.  Hull  coming 
from  a  cotton  section,  where  they  have  cheap  labor,  the  Negro,  has 
voted  against  every  effort  of  the  northern  or  western  farmer  to  get 
protection  against  cheap  foreign  farm  products  In  these  trades, 
dairy  products,  corn,  wheat,  cattle  and  hogs  have  been  traded  off 
in  fa\or  of  cotton. 

What  would  our  officials  have  to  trade,  or  reciprocate  with.  If  we 
still  had  the  1913  Democratic  free-trade  law  in  effect? 

ratification  wanted 

By  statute,  the  Senate  is  required  to  confirm  the  appointment 
of  many  insignificant  officials  and  ratify  treaties  brfore  they  are 
effective"  Why  should  not  this  body,  rather  than  a  few  so-called 
trade  experts,  .spat-wearing  diplomats,  have  the  authority  to  pass 
upon    foreign    trade    relations    that    are    highly    Important    to    our 

P^^'P^*'  i~  LiIjOtd  Thurston.  Osceola,  Iowa. 


EDrroR's  Note — We  reeret  that  we  cannot  reproduce  in  type 
large  enough  to  be  easily  readable  the  two  tables  Mr  Tl.urston 
enclosed.  Sj  reproduced  they  would  take  from  one-thlid  to  one- 
half  the  pa'^e.  We  are  doing  our  best  below,  however,  to  oum- 
niarize  them  in  such  a  way  as  fairly  to  Illustrate  Mr.  Thurston's 
point. 

Table  1  (source  not  mentioned)  compares  the  rates  of  duty 
on  113  agricultural  products  provided  for  by  the  Republican  tartlT 
nets  of  1930  and  1922  with  tho.se  provided  for  by  the  Democratic 
act  of  1913  Of  these  113.  the  table  shows  65  products  were  ad- 
mitted duty-free  under  the  1913  act,  2  under  the  1922  act,  and 
none  under  the   1930  act. 

For  instance,  ciittle  weighing  less  than  700  pounds  were  on  the 
free  list  under  the  1913  tariff,  but  were  given  a  duty  of  I'j  cents 
a  pound  in  1922  and  a  duty  of  2\  cente  a  pound  in  1930. 

Bacon  and  hams  were  on  the  free  list  of  1913,  but  got  a  duty 
of  2  cents  In  191^2  and  of  3U  cents  in  1930. 

Lard  was  on  the  free  list  of  1913,  but  was  given  a  duty  of  1  cent 
In  1922  and  of  3  cents  in  1930. 

Cheese  in  1913  got  a  20  jjercent  ad  valorem  duty,  but  in  1922  was 
shifted  to  a  specific  rate  of  5  cents  a  pound  (not  less,  however, 
than  25  percent  ad  valorem)  and  to  7  cents  a  pound  in  1930  (not 
less,  however,  t'nan  35  percent  ad  valorem). 

Corn  was  on  the  1913  free  list,  got  a  15-cent  duty  per  bu.?hel  In 
1922  and  a  25-cent  duty  in  1930. 

Wheat  was  "free'"  under  the  1913  tarllT.  but  was  given  "protec- 
tion '  of  30  cents  In  1922  and  of  42  cents  In  1930. 

Wool  of  different  varieties  (there  are  manyi  was  chang-^d  from 
the  free  list  to  varying  degrees  of  tariff  protection,  or  from  rela- 
tively low  rates  of  protection  to  higher  rates. 

SECOND  tablx 

Table  2  (from  U.  S  Department  of  Commerce  figures,  clipped 
from  the  Congressional  Record)  lists  the  amount  of  34  agri- 
cultural producus  Imported  Into  the  United  States  during  the 
two  10-month  periods  ending  Octot>er  1938  and  October  1939  In 
every  instance  except  one  the  amount  Imported  during  the  10 
months  of  1939  exceeded  the  amount  Imported  during  the  10 
months  of  1938     Repre-sentatlve  Items  from  this  table  follow: 

Cattle:   330  655  head  in  1938:  664.339  in  1939 

Meat  products  (total)  :  123.732.000  pounds  In  1938;  136,552.000  In 
1939 

Cheese:  44  423.000  pounds  In  1938;  49.249.000  In   1939 

Efgs  (in  Phelh  :    182.844  dozen  In  1938:  267  326  in   1939 

Hides  and  skins  (total):  131,895.000  pounds  in  1938;  258  889.000 
In  1939. 

Wheat  (all):   2.433.000  bushels  In  1938;  9.310000  In  1939. 

Cotton  ( unman ufacttired)  :  93.107,000  pounds  In  1938,  84,433,000 
In  1939. 
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Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

_  OF   SOI  TH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  29,  1940 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  January  27  Issue  of  the  Green\i]le  News. 

This  editorial  furnishes  the  reader  with  a  splendid  analysis 

of  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act  in  kecpinj? 

America  out  of  war.     The  facts  of  the  case  are  presented 

briefly  and  concif^ely  and  the  arpument  is  convincingly  stated. 

[From  the  Greenville  (S   C  )  News  of  January  27.  1940] 

THE   ACT   IS   WORKING 

A  report  of  Lloyd's  Shipping  Gazette.  London,  ehows  that  while  18 
nations  lost  268  ves.=els  due  to  the  war  up  to  last  week,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  important  shipping  country  that  has  not  suffered 
a  sea  loss. 

Up  to  the  time  the  report  was  issued  101  neutral  ships  totaling 
299.547  tons  had  been  sunk  at  sea  through  U-boat  or  mine  action. 
These  neutral  los.«=es  amount  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  amount 
of  shipping  sunk — 1.003.652  tons. 

The  fact  that  American  ships  have  not  suffered  any  losses  during 
nearly  5  months  of  war  at  sea  must  be  due  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Neutrality  Act.  Germany  no  doubt  is  disposed  to  res'pect 
American  shipping  and  refrain  from  subjecting  It  to  U-boat  action. 
But  the  merchant  ship  lanes  adjacent  to  the  belligerent  countrlo* 
are  strewn  with  mines.  If  our  ships  were  plying  those  waters  they 
could  hardly  miss  contact,  at  least  occasionally,  and  suffer  Just  as 
other  neutrals  have. 

The  Neutrality  Act  has  its  penalties,  to  be  sure,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  ship  lo.sses  due  to  war  action  it  appears  to  be  working 
admirably.  It  is  thus  having  the  effect  of  keeping  •■incidents" 
arising  from  hostilities  to  a  minimum. 

My  support  at  the  special  session  of  Congress  of  neutrality 
legislation  which  the  administration  recommended  was  baced 
on  the  belief  that  its  enactment  would  do  much  to  keep 
America  out  of  European  war.  In  this  connection  I  quote 
my  remarks  from  the  App>endix  of  the  Record,  volume  85, 
page  234,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  salient  features  of  the  cash-and- 
carry  plan  recommended  by  the  President  is  that  it  forbids  the  use 
of  American  ships  in  trade  with  the  belligerents.  This  is  a  much- 
needed  safeguard  against  our  involvement  in  war.  We  know  that 
what  did  most  to  draw  us  into  the  last  war  was  the  sinking  of 
American  f^hlps  and  the  los.s  of  American  lives  on  the  high  seas. 
We  must  remove  the  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  iticidents  which 
mi^ht  again  inflame  public  sentiment  and  lead  us  down  the  road  to 
war  Keeping  public  sentiment  strongly  against  our  going  to  war 
Is.  after  all.  the  thing  which  will  do  most  to  actually  keep  us  out  of 
war.  The  American  people  today  are  unanimously  oppcped  to  cur 
entering  war.  and  as  long  as  this  opposition  to  our  participation  In 
war  Is  maintained,  we  shall  remain  at  peace.     This  is  a  certainty. 

Therefore,  what  is  most  Important  is  that  we  at  this  session  of 
Congress  lay  the  foundation  for  a  firm,  clear-cut  international  policy 
which  will  keep  us  from  again  drifting  Into  war  as  we  did  in  1917. 
By  amending  the  present  Neutrality  Act  and  CdtablUhlng  the  cath- 
and-cairy  plan  we  t-hall  lay  that  foundation  for  a  sane  and  practical 
policy  wh:ch  will  best  serve  to  keep  America  out  of  war. 


The  National    Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

,.  HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  29,  1940 


HADIO   ADDRESS  BY   HON    MELVTN   J.   MAAS.   OF   MINNESOTA, 

JANUARY  25,  1940 


Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress  delivered  by   the   gentleman   from   Minnesota,   Hon. 
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pioyed  in  aid  of  the  solutions  of  the  problem.';  and  contentions 
of  the  warring  nations.    As  a  friend  to  all  and  hostile  to  none. 


k r^^^     «-._.i ^. 


.a     _« t  •!-. 


I  remember  an  account  of  an  occasion  when  the  poet  Long- 
fellow was  driving  near  Newcastle.  England,  his  carriage  was 
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Melvtn  J  Maas.  at  a  Town  Hall  Meeting  of  the  Air.  broadcast 
from  New  York  City  January  25.  1940: 

It  ffrms  to  mr  that  thrrr  ta  only  one  fundamenUl  question  In- 
volv«d  l!i  thia  nibhTt  That  Is.  Shall  the  United  States  be  pro- 
pur«fl  to  defend  it»«-ir  or  Bhall  it  turn  its  twck  upon  the  advice  cf 
0«orgr  Wa*luugton  and  invite  diAaMtcr  by  abandonli^  the  tradi- 
tional American  policy  of  maintaining  adequate  defense?  It  is 
inconceivttbU-  that  any  considerable  number  of  Americans  are  wUI- 
JHR  to  sacrifice  the  United  States  by  permitting  inadequa'e 
defenacR  In  fact,  everyone  profeMca  to  support  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense  Then  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  Just  what  is 
adequate  defen-oe  t<yr  the  Uniu^  States 

Tliire  L*"  sorat-  criticism  that  we  have  no  fixed  foreign  policy  and 
therefore  no  proper  f^xrd  chart  for  a  naval  and  military  program. 
Ti>  aoine  extent  this  u*  Uue  Under  our  form  of  government  It  is 
not  poaeiblf  to  have  a  rigid,  unyielding,  permanent  foreign  policy. 
B(>cau>e  of  this  there  can  tie  no  hard  and  fast,  since  ABC 
formula  for  a  fixed  and  permanent  military  establishment  Both 
our  foreign  policy  and  the  size  of  our  Army  and  Navy  are  dependent 
upon  conittantly  changing  world  conditions.  Our  Army  and  Nav>' 
exist  to  support  national  policy  The  fundamental  factor  deter- 
mining the  siz«>  and  ch.iracier  of  our  Military  Establishment  in  the 
United  States  is  the  defense  of  the  Unlt»?d  States  All  other  mis- 
Rioiis  for  which  our  Army  and  Navy  must  be  prepared  are  efsen- 
iiaJly  a  part  of  that  one  objective  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
promulgated  and  maintained  because  it  was  and  i.s  vital  to  our 
actual  defenst"  Tlie  protection  of  uur  commerce  is  not  a  matter  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  protecting  the  profits  of  some  big  American 
curpurationa.  It  u  the  absolutely  vital  necessity  of  maintaining 
uninurrupted  access  to  efsjntial  strategic  raw  materials.  Without 
these  basic  ccnunotlities.  which  are  not  available  in  the  United 
Stnfcs  m  commercial  quantities,  such  as  tin.  rubber,  tungsten, 
chromium,  ai.d  mainjanese.  cur  entire  industrial  machine  would  be 
forced  to  shut  down.  Unfortunately,  while  in  general  the  United 
States  is  the  richest  Nation  in  the  world  In  developed  resources, 
wc  are  not  completely  self-sufllcient.  All  of  our  wealth  and  re- 
sources are  dependent  for  their  continued  \-alue  upon  certain  basic 
commo<liLles 

If  csacntial  Imports  are  cut  off.  we  would  soon  have  a  major 
slow-down  of  all  Industry  and  tra:i.sportntlon.  followed  by  complete 
collapse  and  almost  universal  unemployment—  a  hundred  times 
worse  than  any  conceivable  business  depression. 

So  equally  Importaxit  with  the  defense  of  our  actual  shores  Is 
-  the  protection  of  cur  trade  routes  Therefore  we  must  have  a  navy 
cnpable  of  carrying  out  national  pxjllcy  which  Includes  protecting 
our  commerce  A  defense  system  merely  capable  of  resisting  actual 
Invasion  cf  our  shores  is  no  defen.se  at  all.  for  under  such  condi- 
tion? we  could  be  effectively  blockaded  and  starved,  economically 
Into  surrender  The  two  oceans  are  a  protection  to  us  only  so  long 
as  we  can  properly  protect  them 

There  Is  no  danger  of  our  launching  upon  overseas  adventures  of 
A  nillltary  character  s<5  ling  as  our  Army  and  tiavy  are  merely  ade- 
quate for  our  defense  ncr  can  we  afford  as  a  Nation,  to  have  any 
nillltary  establishment  less  than  one  capable  of  l)einp  adequate  for 
our  defense  An  army  or  navy  inadequate  to  successfully  carry  out 
their  mission  of  defense  are  little  b-^tter  than  no  army  or  navy  at  all. 
The  aeccnd  bo^t  navies  of  history  are  at  the  botltim  of  the  ocean 

A.ssuming  that  we  all  agree  that  we  mtist  have  adequate  defenses, 
we  can  examine  the  present  defense  program  In  the  light  of  adtquacy. 
If  these  proposals  for  liie  improvement  of  the  Army  and  Navy  do 
not  excet-d  the  mlnUnuni  requirements  neces.sary  for  an  adequate 
defense  system,  then  the  answer  must  be  that  this  program  Is 
needed  and  .<hould  tH>  ad«ipted 

In  answer  to  any  question  as  to  whether  these  proposals  may  be 
exce<<slve.  let  me  say  that  in  the  light  of  world  conditions  and  the 
problem  of  defending  our  neutrality  the  present  program  is  a  very 
modest  one.  It  by  no  means  meets  all  of  the  requirement*  to  prop- 
erly carry  out  our  national  policy.  It  provides,  in  fact,  the  bare 
e.-»sentlals.  without  which  we  are  in  actual  danger 

What  constitutors  an  adequate  defense  depends  upon  the  forces 
with  vthlch  it  must  cope  Therefore  our  Army  and  Navy  require- 
ments change  as  the  armies  and  navies  cf  other  nations  change  If 
we  are  unprr-pared  to  resist  any  possible,  or  at  least  probable, 
aggressor,  then  we  do  not  have  adequate  defenses 

Let  us  examine  first  the  pending  proposals  for  our  first  line  cf 
defense-    the   Nuvy 

After  the  World  Wsr  the  best  naval  and  diplomatic  minds  In 
the  world  met  in  Wa.shtngton  In  1922  and  agreed  upon  a  naval 
formula  that  was  designed  for  the  protection  of  each  participating 
nation,  and  so  limite<l  as  to  prevent  any  one  of  the  nations  from 
Inradlng  any  other  It  was  popularly  known  as  the  5  5  3.  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  were  to  have  equal  naval  tonnage  and 
Japan  three-fifths  of  the  sire  agreed  upon  for  otir  Navy. 

Thi<  waa  considered  fair  and  safe  Our  coast  line  Is  so  much 
livrgrr  than  Japon's  that  the  difference  In  -size  of  navies  made  them 
b<,th  equal  In  homo  waters  for  defense  If  thl.s  naval  formula 
provides  .safety  for  us.  then  when  that  ratio  Is  changed  or  upset, 
ir  changes  that  safety  Into  dantjer 

Japan  saw  fit  to  terminate  that  treaty  and  to  drastically  exceed 
It  If  we  are  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
navy,  we  must  not  let  ours  fall  below  the  safety  ratio.  The  naval- 
expansion  pn^gram  before  Congress  now  does  not  even  provide 
enough  new  ships  to  fully  restore  the  5  3  ratio  as  It  Is.  and  It  falls 
far  short  of  maintaining  parity  with  Great  Britain 

All  evIderK^  Is  that  our  Navy  is  far  from  being  capable,  even 
when  expanded,  of  carrying  on  overaeaa  aggresBlun,  nor  is  It  capable 


of  Joining  with  Great  Britain  to  police  the  world.  It  will.  In  f«ot. 
Just  afford  us  protection  against  only  a  single  major  power,  and  then 
In  only  one  ocean 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  we  are  building  any  huge  navy  to 
Implement  some  new  overseas  foreign  policy.  We  are  proposing  no 
such  navy  We  are  expanding  only  because  the  other  navies  of 
the  world  are  expanding     To  do  otherwise  Is  criminal  folly. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  aggres-slon  Is  on  the  march 
throughout  the  world  Why  do  nations  go  to  war?  Either  to  take 
something  they  need  and  do  not  possess  or  to  protect  that  which 
they  have  It  Is  foolhardy  to  think  that  we  are  immune  We  are 
the  richest  plum  In  the  world.  We  have  enormous  resources;  we 
I  are  the  worlds  greatest  market;  and  the  United  States  has  room  to 
'  support  millions  and  millions  of  the  population  of  the  overcrowded 
covmtries.  We  are  claser  to  European  countries  than  many  of  their 
present  colonies,  so  distance  alone  won't  save  us. 

Certainly,  major  stress  Is  t>elng  laid  upon  our  naval  program,  and 
j    with  very  sound  reason  and  good  .sense. 

I  An  adequate  na^-y  that  can  prevent  an  aegressor  from  reaching 
our  shores  will  make  the  mobilization  of  a  preat  army  unnecessary. 
It  is  far  le5s  costly  to  maintain  a  war-strcncth  navy  than  to  main- 
tain in  peacetime  a  war-strength  army  And  the  present  program 
of  national  defense  is  based  upon  that  plain,  simple,  common- 
sen.'-e  plan 

The  present  pro^nm  provides  a  very  small  Increase  In  the  stand- 
I  Ing  Army  and  that  largely  In  the  Air  Corps  It  does  wisely  pro- 
j  vide  for  modernizing  the  equipment  of  the  Army  motorizing  It, 
I  and  better  preparing  for  the  full  equipment  and  the  supplies  nec- 
essary to  properly  arm  the  Initial  protective  force,  and  some  prepa- 
j  ration  for  the  protective  mobilization  force  It  is  dangerous  and 
only  courtlm?  disaster  to  longer  neglect  to  do  this. 

Let  me  c^ose  by  reminding  you  "that  It  Is  far  better  to  have  It 
and  not  need  It  than  to  need  It  and  not  have  It." 


Resolutions   on    Russia-Finland    and    Japan-Chiha 

Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  29.  1940 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  into  the 
Congress  two  resolutions,  one  of  which,  if  adopted,  makes 
a  congressional  finding  of  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  in  progress  between  China  and  Japan.  The  other  makes 
a  finding  of  fact  by  the  Congress  of  a  state  of  war  existing 
between  Russia  and  Finland. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  urge  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  both  cf  these  resolutions.  I  believe  it  the  solemn 
duly  of  thi-s  Congress  to  consider  immediately  and  adopt  at  a 
very  early  date  both  of  them. 

For  nearly  3  years  an  undeclared  war  has  existed  between 
Japan  and  China.  In  view  of  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
developments  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  consider  it  super- 
fluous to  attempt  to  review  all  of  the  outstanding  occurrences. 
Suffice  it  for  me  to  state  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every 
real  patriotic  American  citizen,  notwithstanding  the  deep 
sympathies  that  may  be  felt  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, to  manifest  his  real  love  for  our  own  United  States 
of  America,  and  that  manifestation  can  take  just  form  when 
every  conceivable  ac  is  intelligently  directed  toward  pre- 
venting our  military  involvement  and  participation. 

Likewise,  for  more  than  a  month  in  the  Baltic  area,  another 
war  quite  fierce  and  devastating  has  been  in  progress.  Much 
sympathy  has  also  been  manifested  for  those  involved  In 
that  war. 

A  third  major  conflict  rages  in  Europe  which  has  more 
closely  touched  our  shores.  There  is  also  a  feeling  and 
sympathy  for  the  belligerents  in  this  war. 

It  IS  to  bo  deeply  deplored  that  men  yet  find  it  necessary 
to  destroy  each  other  and  the  products  of  their  labor.  It 
Is  lamentable  that  civilization  has  not  advanced  sufficiently 
to  settle  disputes  amicably  and  without  human  suffering  and 
the  destruction  of  the  products  of  human  labor,  as  well  as 
God's  Nature. 

Every  conceivable  effort  should  be  promptly  and  vigorously 
exerted  to  terminate  each  of  the^e  ternble  conflicts,  and  our 
every  agency  should  be  made  a-i-ailable  and  diligently  em- 


ployed in  aid  of  the  solutions  of  the  problems  and  contentions 
of  the  warring  nations.  As  a  friend  to  all  and  hostile  to  none, 
it  is  our  duty  as  a  God-loving  and  civilized  nation  to  put  forth 
every  effort  possible  to  bring  peace  to  the  world.  It  is  equally 
important  that  we  exert  every  effort  to  prevent  our  country 
from  being  drawn  into  any  of  these  agencies  of  death  and 
destruction. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  such  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
sensible  and  practicable  apphcation  of  the  laws  of  our  land, 
and  by  the  strict  obedience  to  international  law.  Impartially 
and  without  fear  or  favor,  all  belligerents  must  and  should  be 
treated  alike. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  our  ov,*n 
country  mu.st  be  strictly  regulated  in  their  dealings  with  those 
of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  every  act  restrained  and  pro- 
hibited that  experience  teaches  may  lead  us  into  any  of  these 
conflicts. 

The  immediate  application  of  our  neutrality  laws  to  each 
of  these  wars  and  to  all  belligerents,  as  well  as  to  the  citizens 
of  our  own  Nation,  is  highly  desirable  and  imperative  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this. 

We  should  make  every  effort  to  detect  and  destroy  perfidi- 
ous propaganda;  strive  to  help  exercise  ab.^olute  neutrality, 
and  we  will  thereby  preserve  and  promote  peace  and  perpetu- 
ate cur  own  democracy  as  a  safe  and  strong  survivor  of  the 
present  world-wide  chaos. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  which  I  have  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  this. 


Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF   OKI.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  29,  1940 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  cf  us  have  ju.-^t 
seen  the  screen  portrayal  of  that  great  American  story, 
Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois.  I  em  jjlad  that  an  Ok'.ahcir.a  girl 
was  one  of  th?  stars  of  that  production.  Mary  Howard  and 
each  star  and  artist,  everyone  who  participated  in  making  the 
picture,  have  contributed  to  making  America  stronger,  braver, 
and  more  nrble.  It  may  cnme  to  pass  that  the  artists  in  this 
picture  will  be  forgotten  but  their  work  will  live  after  them. 

The  authors  and  directors  of  this  portrayal  have  depicted 
Lincoln  as  real  as  life.  Massey  has  so  lived  the  part  that  the 
living  Lincoln  b<^cc;mrs  an  intimate  to  everyone  who  s-^es  ths 
play.  This  great  picture  is  destined  to  stir  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  all  who  love  America. 

Th'.s  icnrncd  I  from  a  shadow  of  a  tre". 
Tliat  to  and  fro  did  sway  agaln.st  a  w.ill. 
Our    shadow    .selves,    our    Influence    may    fall, 
Where  we  ourselves  can  never  be. 

So  the  influence  of  the  American  spirit  in  this  patriotic 
drama  will  find  its  way  into  every  heart  and  heme  in  the 
Nation  and  will  contribute  to  the  eternal  preservation  of 
democracy. 

The  very  .simplicity  of  the  play  is  an  element  of  its  great- 
ness. Its  truths  were  simply  brought  to  us.  reviving  the 
American  philosophy.  The  self-evident  truths  behind  the 
thought  and  character  of  Lincoln  are  positive  and  persistent 
forces  in  American  life.  From  them  has  grown  our  system 
of  impartial  law  and  impartial  liberty. 

Permit  me  also  to  commend  Ruth  Gordon  for  bringing  out 
of  histoi-y  a  new  vista  for  our  appraisal.  Dudley  Parker 
Staniford  once  asked  the  question,  "What  made  our  fore- 
fathers great  men?"  and  then  supplied  his  own  answer — 
"The  women." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  deeply  that  the  Nation  should,  and 
will,  appreciate  the  contribution  to  Americanism  that  comes 
to  us  on  the  screen  with  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois. 


I  remember  an  account  of  an  occasion  when  the  poet  Long- 
fellow was  driving  near  Newcastle,  England,  his  carriage  was 
halted,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  grimy  miners. 

His  first  thought  was  that  he  was  about  to  be  robbed. 
But  one  man  asked,  "Is  this  Mr.  Longfellow?" 

He  answered.  "Yes." 

Then  the  other  went  on.  "Well,  some  of  us  heard  that  you 
were  to  pass  here  about  this  time,  and  we  got  permission  to 
come  up  out  of  th?  mine  to  see  you.  We  just  wanted  to  shake 
your  hand  and  say,  God  bless  the  man  that  wrote  the  Psalm 
of  Life.'  " 

The  author  of  this  historic  story  has  the  blessing  of  the 
citizenry  of  America. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  picture  will  do  a  great  good  and 
will  inspire  a  million  hearts  to  feel  the  full  spirit  of  our 
prayer: 

God  bless  America 

Liind  ihal  I  love  - 

Bland  be.'^ido  her 

And  guide  her 

Through  the  night 

With  a  light 

From  above. 


Lessons  from  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  EDMISTON 

OF  WKST  VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mor.day.  January  29,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     LOUIS    JOIt.VSON.    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY 

OF  WAR 


Mr.  EDMISTON.  Mr.  Sp^^aker.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Lcuis  Johnson,  A'.s.stant  Secretary  of  War,  before  the 
midwinter  dinner  of  the  New  York  State  Bankirs  Assccia- 
tion,  Monday.  January  15,  1940: 

Bankers  of  the  great  Empire  State,  you.  who  are  In  the  banking 
buslncE-^.  as  well  as  wc  who  arc  In  the  Government  service,  have  a 
fiduciary  relationship  with  our  clients.  Each  of  us  In  his  rospectlve 
epheic  Is  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  fiafeguardlng  the 
rights,  the  property,  and  even  the  lives  of  those  who  have  en- 
trusted us  with  thc'.r  fate. 

In  exercising  cur  ref-pon.'lblUtles.  the  preponderant  numbers  In 
our  ranks  arc  guided  principally  by  the  Interests  of  those  we  are 
expected  to  serve.  De.'^pite  our  best  and  our  most  honest  effortH, 
however,  wo  know  that  we  often  err.  Some  of  our  most  promising 
invrstmrnts  sometimes  go  sour.     That  is  natural.     That  Is  human. 

Of  all  the  Investments,  public  or  private,  made  either  by  our 
banks  or  by  our  Government,  the  one  that  was  no  mistake  and  the 
one  that  gives  Americans  today  the  most  whole-hearted  satisfac- 
tion Is  the  loan  to  that  gnllant  people,  that  outpost  of  modern 
civilization,    the    Republic    of    Finland. 

As  bankers  you  have  learned  many  lessons  from  Finland.  You 
have  admired  Its  honesty.  You  have  appreciated  its  sens?  of  obli- 
gation. You  have  been  Impressed  with  Its  promptness  to  meet 
Its  promises  on  the  due  date  In  a  world  of  chicanery  and  subter- 
fuge, you  have  found  It  refreshing  to  deal  with  men  who  talk 
plainly,  mean  what  they  say.  and  stand  behind  their  words. 

Not  only  bankers  but  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life  In  all  freedom- 
loving  countries  today  are  learning  lessons  from  Finland.  Again, 
the  world  beholds  the  proof  of  the  age-old  axiom  that  a  freeman 
Is  worth  at  least  a  dozen  serfs.  Again  we  see  the  divine  spark  In 
man  successfully  setting  off  the  passionate  flame  of  his  love  for 
liberty  and  driving  him  against  the  forces  of  bigotry  and  oppres- 
sion. Totalitarian  states  may  boast  of  their  mechanized  weapons 
and  their  automotlzed  men.  but,  because  they  have  neglected  the 
human  soul,   they   must   ultimately   perish. 

Not  since  our  own  forefath'^rs  rai.sed  the  torch  of  freedom  In  1775 
has  the  world  noted  a  more  Inspiring  battle.  No  »malhr  David  ever 
slune  a  shot  at  a  more  mighty  Goliath  and  no  greater  fate  ever  hung 
on  the  result  of  a  f-truggle. 

We  in  America  at  present  are  not  molested  by  the  Immediate 
throat  of  hostile  armies  and  navies.  For  the  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, we  have  been  bombarded  with  false  propasjanda  on  the  merits 
of  totalitarian  efficiency  and  cf  Communist  equality.  In  the  demo- 
cratic methods  that  apparently  are  succeeding  today  In  Finland  we 
should  take  heart.  We  see  a  free,  belf-ruled  people  In  arms,  fight- 
ing along  democratic  lines,  neither  wasting  a  man  or  a  shot,  nor 
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degrading  a  single  human  soul,  yet  hcldlng  its  own  day  after  day 

Kgamst  appali:ng  odds  ^        .       ,      ,,j  .,♦„ 

The  PlniiB  have  given  the  world  an  pxample  of  national  soUdarity 
m  a  rris:s  that  Is  worthy  of  emulation  There  are  times  and  occa- 
stons  ikhf-n  even  the  most  denMxrratlc  cf  peoples  must  be  willing  to 
fonfet  pnrty  lines  and  to  think  only  li»  tt-rms  of  national  Interests^ 
Especlaily  i»  this  true  In  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  of  national 

defcnM*.  ^^ 
In  our  country  It  la  fair  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  we  see 
relaUvely  litUe  partisanship  In  these  fields.  On  domestic  issues 
•e  have  our  honest  dlllerences  That  Is  the  way  It  fhoxild  be  In  a 
healthy  republ'c  It  becomes  IncreaslnRly  clear.  howe%er.  that 
when  the  President  or  his  able  and  loyal  Secrerary  of  State  a.-)c9  for 
support  of  our  foreurti  defetise  policy  the  response  becomes  a  most 
unanimous;  and  that  when  in  his  role  as  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Naw  our  President  discusses  national  drfenso.  poK- 
tic-^  U'ually  takes  a  holiday  May  that  spirit  of  national  solids .ty 
guide  us  through  the  present  International  crisis  and  the  uncer- 
tainties that  lie  ahead                                                 .._    .  ^           „,,.  „# 

Let  us  consider  the  «trlctlv  military  les=icns  that  have  come  cut  of 
the  fighting  in  Finland  First,  the  Finns  h;\ve  .-hown  remarkable 
leadership  Their  commanders,  from  field  marshal  to  lieutenant. 
apparently  know  the  bu-slness  cf  fightinc  and  are  capable  of  wlnnin? 
the  hearty  cootjeration  of  their  subordinates.     Enli.sted  men    fn  m 


down  to  the  lowest  prlvaU-s, 
ponslblUty  and  of  confidence 
In    the    commatids    of    their 


?re.  politics  and  purges  «.tymle 
jbm;ssion  dominates  the  men 


the  highest  nor. commissioned  grade; 
have  t)een  imbued  with  a  sense  of  i 
in    themselves.    Uielr    weapons,    an 
superiors. 

How  unlike  their  adversaries 
the  officers  in  command  and  blind 

In  the  ranks  .        .  ,^  .    _ 

In  our  own  Army  there  Is  no  place  \or  politics  We  never  ask  a 
■Oldler  for  his  party  amilatlon  nor  an  ^cer  for  his  political  vlews^ 
Tbey  are  sworn  to  defend  the  country.  Tliey  are  pledged  to  support 
the  Constltut'on  They  are  expected  to  obey  the  Commander  in 
Chief  placed  over  them  by  the  American  people  and  they  do  so 
jracefuUy   and   efficiently 

In  preparedness  no  factor  Is  of  greater  importance  than  leader- 
ship We  hove  provided  our  Regular  Army  officers  with  excellent 
opportunities  for  study  Foreign  observers  have  pronounced  our 
milltarv  schools  the  last  word  In  theoretical  training  Our  practical 
course-*  In  the  past,  however,  left  much  to  be  desired  To  correct 
the  defect,  we  are  concentrating  this  year,  with  the  aid  and  support 
rf  Congress,  on  field  training  in  some  of  our  Southern  States,  which 
should  add  con.siderablv  to  the  experience  and  the  resultant  capac- 
ity of  those  who  participate  We  have  reorganized  five  Regular 
Armv  divlsion.s  and  are  putting  them  in  the  field.  We  are  getting 
ready  for  corps  concentrations  in  the  spring.  We  are  providing 
opportunities  fiT  the  development  of  leadership  and  technique  for 
command  and  staff  duty  We  are  improving  the  National  Guard. 
We  are  developing  our  Reserves 

Important  as  is  leadership,  the  caliber  of  the  man  to  be  led  Is  of 
almost  equal  consideration  In  the  Finnish  campaign,  we  behold 
an  example  of  the  Individual  soldier  at  his  best.  Each  man.  It  ap- 
pears, has  a  rifle  and  knows  how  to  use  it.  Each  man  It  seems,  has 
good  common  sense  and  Is  resourceful  when  left  to  himself.  Each 
man  ha*  taken  care  of  his  physique  and  developed  a  constitution 
to  withstand  the  rigors  of  arduous  campaign  Again,  how  unlike 
thc'.r  adversaries  who  lay  emphasis  on  the  mass  rather  than  the 
Individual  and  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  dignity  and  the  value  of 
the  individual  man  In  peace  and  In  war  The  qualities  that  go  Into 
the  Finnish  soldier  arc  the  virtues  that  make  the  Finnish  citizen. 

Is  there  not  a  great  lesson  In  individual  preparedness  that  we  can 
learn  fiom  Finland"*  Are  we  developing  our  athletics  along  the  right 
lines'  Are  we  sure  we  are  not  ccnfusinj  a  love  for  the  sports  spec- 
tacle with  participation  In  athletics?  Kow  many  of  our  young  men 
could  withstand  the  rigors  of  cold  In  the  fonsts  and  swamps  night 
after  night  and  come  up  day  after  day  fresh  for  combat?  Let  us 
hope  the  example  of  the  Finnish  citizen,  ready  for  arduous  service 
upon  call,  will  encourage  our  young  men  to  keep  physically  fit  at  all 
times  and  prepared  to  live  out  cf  doors  in  all  seasons. 

So  far  as  our  Army  Is  concerned  it.  too,  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
In  winter  as  well  as  In  summer.  In  the  Arctic  as  well  as  In  the 
tropics  Our  territory  includes  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  battle  on  either  Besides,  we 
are  pledged  to  hemisphere  defense,  and  that  nw  ans  we  must  be 
prepared  to  participate  In  the  defense  of  America  under  all  the 
variable  conditions  that  this  continent  may  present. 

I  have  already  referred  to  our  trairung  activities  In  the  Southern 
States.  It  may  Interest  you  In  New  York,  and  especially  tho5»e  of 
you  up-State,  to  learn  that  at  Fort  NUigara  and  at  Fort  Ontario  we 
are  providing  winter  training.  We  have  recently  authorized  the 
pvirchase  of  a  limited  quantity  of  skis,  sleeping  bags,  and  air  mat- 
tresses for  troops  In  these  posts.  At  Fort  Snelllng.  Minnesota,  and  at 
Fort  Brady  Michigan,  and,  of  course,  in  Alaska  our  soldiers  already 
have  beoome  familiar  with  the  ski.  the  sled,  and  the  snowshce. 

We  must  aim  toward  the  development  of  an  army  that  can 
perform  under  any  tvpe  of  warfare  that  this  continent  may  de- 
mand We  realize  that  modern  waj-  calls  for  planes  and  tanks,  but 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  In  some  theaters  the  horse 
or  the  mule  may  serve  to  better  advantage. 

Nor  are  we  forgetting  the  role  of  the  rifle.  The  ski  cavalry  may 
have  attracted  the  mos«t  attention,  but  the  individual  with  the  rifle 
Is  the  backbone  of  the  Finnish  Army.  The  Finn  knows  how  to 
shoot  and  how  to  shoot  straight  He  has  been  brought  up  on  the 
theory  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  his  ov^-n  home  and 
that  upon  bis  rifle  marksmansbip  the  fate  of  lUs  people  may  rest. 


Out  of  the  mas.-  of  dispatches  coming  from  Finland  the  Importance 
of  the  man  with  the  ptin  Is  Illustrated  dally.  The  story  of  one 
serveant  who.  single-handedly,  shot  down  41  to  45  Russians  who 
attempted  to  cross  an  open  field  before  the  Finnish  lines  is  a  mobt 
striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  rifle  marksmanship^ 

The  rific  in  an  emergencv.  remains  for  us.  too,  the  backbone  of 
our  national  defense.  Why  should  not  we,  therefore^  emphasize 
more  strongly  the  manly  sport  of  rifle  shooting  so  that  we  may 
again  become  the  nation  of  sharpshooters  that  we  were  In  colonial 

While  the  rifle  Is  tremendously  Important.  It  cannot  win  alcne. 
An  army  mu>-t  be  equipped  In  the  air  and  on  the  ground  with 
modern  weaprns  to  meet  all  threats  against  its  security. 

In  the  field  of  equipment.  Finland  presents  another  valuable 
lev«on  The  Russians  boasted  that  they  would  blacken  the  sky 
wi'h  planes  and  the  snow  with  tanks.  Well,  they  did.  but  so  far 
they  have  proved  ineffective.  They  tried  to  win  with  quantity,  but 
apparently  are  suffering  set-backs  because  they  neglected  quality. 

In  our  armament  program  we  are  sacriflcing  nothing  for  quality. 
Our  soldiers  are  citizens.  They  count  In  the  life  of  our  country. 
Not  one  of  them  should  be  sacrificed  needlessly.  We  mtist  there- 
fore furnish  them  with  the  best  tj-pes  of  weapons  devisible.  I  am. 
happy  to  report  that  the  Army,  industry,  and  the  Congress  are 
working  toge.hcr  toward  the  development  and  the  production  of 
the  materiel  needed,  both  in  quality  and  In  quantity. 

Finnish  equipment.  In  the  main,  has  proved  Itself  superior  so 
far  but  what  the  Finns  most  fear  is  that  the  munitions  may  be 
used  up  or  worn  out  without  adequate  replacement.  They  are 
faced  with  possible  shortages  and  are  shopping  In  the  world's 
markets.  At  this  time,  however,  all  nations  are  either  at  war  or 
building  up  their  own  defenses  and  therefore  are  compelled  to  hold 
on  to  what  they  have;  and  shopping  for  munitions  is.  indeed,  dif- 
ficult. I  have  every  hope  that  the  Finns  will  get  what  they  need, 
but  how  much  better  off  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  had  an  - 
adequate  reserve  of  munitions  on  hand  to  meet  their  requirements 
for  months  and  months  to  come. 

I  offer  this  comment  In  no  criticism  of  the  Finns.  Small  nations 
cannot  afford  the  outlay  for  reserves,  and  Finland  already  has  sur- 
passed the  most  optimistic  hopes.  There  Is.  however  a  verv-  Impor- 
tant les.son  for  us  to  learn.  We  can  afford  reserves.  We  should 
strive  to  have  on  hand  the  necessary  equipment  for  a  million  men. 
We  "are  trying  to  educate  American  Industry  to  make  munitions  for 
which  there  are  no  peacetime  demands;  but  even  If  it  became  fully 
trained,  it  would  be  months  and  months  after  M-day  before  It 
could  get  Into  the  mass  production  that  a  major  war  demands. 
To  provide  for  a  munitions  reserve  should  therefore  be  a  wise, 
long-range  national-defense  policy. 

There  are  many  more  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  war  In  Fin- 
land. Let  me  close  with  this  one.  Nature  has  been  kind  to  the 
Finn.-;  It  has  provided  them  with  terrain  and  climate  that  should 
have  discouraged  a  prudent  Invader,  yet  they  were  attacked.  They 
are  repelling  their  enemy  because  they  were  ready  with  an  army 
that  was  well  equippied.  well  led,  and  well  trained. 

Nature  has  t)een  kind  to  us,  too  We  also  have  obstacles  that 
should  discourage  attack.  We  need  have  no  fear  at  present,  at 
least,  of  an  invader  who  is  guided  by  prudence  and  good  Judgment. 
We  must  guard  ourselves,  however,  against  those  who  occasionally 
go  berserk  They  may  lose  in  the  end.  but  while  on  their  rampage 
they  can  do  a  lot  of  damage  Let  us  therefore  complete  the  organi- 
zation and  the  equipment  of  our  M-day  troops,  our  Regular  Army, 
and  our  National  Guard,  and  let  us  train  them  for  any  possible 
emergency. 

Finally,  let  us  hope  that  the  war  In  Finland  will  prove  another 
turning  point  in  the  march  of  man  toward  a  belter  life,  and  that 
the  forces  cf  evil  that  are  plagumg  the  world  will  be  pushed  into 
limbo. 
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Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
a  Philadelphia  paptr: 

FEDERAL   ACZNCIES   NTTD   CITHBINO 

The  manner  in  which  so  many  Federal  administrative  agencies 
have  abused  their  quasi -judicial  powers  has  long  demanded  the 
serious  attention  of  Congress. 

A  bill  to  correct  this  growing  evil,  introduced  by  Representative 
Waltto.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  late  Senator  Logan,  of  Kentucky, 
had  hard  sledding  at  the  last  rtgular  ses.sion.     Since  then  the  proa- 
I   pect  for  its  passage  has  t)ecome  brighter. 
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The  reajon  Is  not  far  to  see.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  begin- 
ning: to  realize  that  ConRress  has  gone  entirely  too  f.ir  In  delegating 
authority  to  independent  bodies  to  take  over  functlon.s  of  legislators 
and  the  courts  without  attaching  necessary  safei^uards. 

Should  this  trend  go  unchecked,  there  is  grave  danger  of  "a  gov- 
ernment of  men  Instead  of  a  government  of  laws"  Tlie  "laws," 
In  too  many  ca.'^es,  are  being  made  by  boards  and  commissions  that 
were  never  Ir.ttnded  to  pos.sets  such  far-reaching  powers 

Some  of  these  agency-made  "laws"  affect  the  lives  of  more  of  our 
citizens  than  many  a  statute  enacted  by  Congress.  They  regulate 
bus  ness  and  industry,  employers'  and  employees"  relations,  offering 
of  securities  and  linanclal  investment,  trade  practices,  prices,  mar- 
keting, wages,  and  hours. 

Yet  In  a  vast  number  of  cases  there  Is  virtually  no  appeal  from 
these  edicts  and  regulations.  It  Is  time  something  wa.s  done 
about  It 

The  House  committee's  investigation  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  produced  the  prime  example  of  an  agency  that  acts 
as  If  It  were  a  law  unto  Itself. 

Until  the  criticism  got  too  hot,  the  Labor  Board  refusf-d  em- 
ployers the  rifrht  of  petition,  althovieh  Senator  Wagnfr.  who  ou^ht 
to  know,  said  the  law  permitted  this  right.  Then  the  Bcuird  said 
employers  might  petition,  but  only  according  to  strict  limitations 
of  It.*^-  making. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Labor  Board  did  not  admit  It  hnd  been 
In  error  It  simply  decided  to  be  a  bit  fairer  to  employers  without 
committing  Itself  to  anything.  If  It  had  resolved,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  stick  to  Its  original  policy,  nothing  could  have  been  done 
about  It  under  existing  laws. 

An  important  provision  of  this  proposed  measure  would  require 
a  uniform  system  for  most  Federal  admlnlfitratlve  agencies  in 
making  new  rules  and  regxilatlons.  Due  notice  would  have  to  be 
given,  followed  by  public  henrlnfrs. 

Businetismen,  constantly  running  afoul  of  boards  and  commis- 
sions because  of  nvernlpht  chances  In  the  rules  of  which  they  are 
ignorant,  would  appreciate  the  proposed  safepuaid 

No  commission  could  then  .-suddenly  spring  a  "joker"  or  alter  the 
rules  in  the  middle  cf  the  eame.  In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Huehes.  It  would  have  to  conform  to  the  conrepts  and  principles  of 
rudimentary  fair  play  which  eovern  our  courte. 

But  the  real  teeth  in  the  Walter-Logan  bill  are  provided  by  the 
proposal  to  permit  any  interested  person  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to 
decide  whetlur  a  new  rule  <  r  regulation  accords  with  the  statute  and 
the  Constitution.  He  might  also  appeal  from  any  order  or  decision 
of  a  Federal  arency. 

That  "any"  Is  hiphly  important,  for  on  account  of  legal  hairsplit- 
ting regarding  differences  between  positive  and  negative  edicts, 
many  N.  L.  R   B   orders  cannot  be  taken  to  court  by  employers. 

Almost  daily  one  or  another  agency  in  Washington  threatens  or 
actually  invades  the  rights  of  some  citizen.  The  Impression  a  visi- 
tor carries  away,  after  making  the  rounds  of  these  agencies,  Is  of  a 
group  of  bureaucracies  combining  the  functions  of  judges,  jurors. 
Invest ipatore.  prosecutors,  and  legislators. 

At  lea-n  one  of  these  agencies,  the  Labor  Board,  is  specifically 
exempted  from  the  nece.s.sity  of  observing  the  ordinary  rules  of  evi- 
dence at  its  hearlncs  Tliere  are  others  also  that  seem  to  consider 
It  their  province  to  make  their  own  laws. 

It  Is  eapy  to  criticize  these  agencies,  which  have  multiplied  In 
recent  years  as  the  Federal  Government  has  so  vastly  extended  Its 
services.     But  the  real  responsibility  rests  with  Congress. 

It  is  Congress  that  hae  so  largely  delegated  its  authority  to  new 
executive  bodies,  endowing  them  with  unprecedented  powers  and 
discretion,  and  the  people  must  look  to  Congress  to  correct  the 
abuses  to  which  its  extraordinary  complacence  has  given  rise. 

The  opposition  from  these  agencies  which  have  had  a  taste  of 
virtually  unrestricted  power  and  want  more  of  it  will  be  backed  up 
by  all  the  forces  of  Intrenched  bureaucracy. 

The  remedy  Is  not  to  sweep  away  these  boards  and  commissions, 
even  If  that  could  be  accomplished,  for  many  are  not  only  per- 
forming useful  service,  but  are  indispensable  to  the  functioning  of 
our  modern  stream-lined  system  of  government. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  stricter  definition  of  their  powers  so  that 
they  shall  cease  to  overstep  individual  rights  and  privileges.  To 
effect  this  object  the  principle  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill  should  be 
enacted  before  Congress  thinks  of  adjotirning. 
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Mr.  McLEOD.     Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday  evening  I  spoke 
at  the  Olympia  before  the  Detroit  Committee  for  Law  and 


Order  and  had  the  pleasure  of  Introducing  my  coUcapue  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Noah  M.  Mason — a  member  of  the 
Dies  committee.  Under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  Mr.  Mason's  Detroit  address: 

The  totalitarian  nations  of  Europe,  personified  In  Hitler  and 
Stalin,  have  plunged  that  continent  into  a  war  that  threatens  to 
black  out  not  only  all  democracy  in  Europe,  but  all  civilization  as 
well.  The  American  people  are  interested  in  the  European  mcs,*; 
we  have  our  deep-seated  sympathies,  but  we  have  wisely  decided 
that  the  European  mess  is  not  our  particular  kettle  of  fish.  It  is 
not    our   affair. 

However,  these  same  totalltari'an  governments  of  Europe  have 
had  their  agents,  their  Fritz  Kuhns.  their  Earl  Browders,  their 
Pelleys,  and  others  going  up  and  down  this  broad  lands  of  ours 
sowing  the  totalitarian  seed  of  discord,  seed  that  have  sprung  up 
into  crops  of  race  hatred  and  religious  hatred,  crops  that  have  no 
business  on  American  soil  These  agents  of  foreign  governments 
have  cultivated,  fertilized,  and  watered  these  un-American  crops 
with  money  that  was  sent  here  for  that  purpose  direct  from  Mos- 
ccw,  if  not  from  Berlin.  That  Is  our  affair,  that  Is  our  kettle  of 
flsh;  too  long  we  have  Ignored  vhe  situation,  and  have  done  noth- 
ing about   It. 

Nearly  2  years  ago  the  so-called  Dies  committee  was  .set  up.  It 
was  authorized  to  Investigate  these  subversive  and  un-American 
activities,  to  throw  the  spotlicht  of  publicity  upon  them,  and  to 
point  out  to  the  American  people  these  sutaveisivo  activities  that 
are  being  carried  on  in  tin  ir  midst,  practically  unnoticed. 

In  spite  of  obstacles  deliberately  placed  In  the  way  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  spite  of  ridicule  heaped  upon  the  committee  by  high 
Government  officials,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  was 
denied  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
had  been  promised  the  committee,  help  in  the  shape  of  legal  coun- 
sel and  trained  experienced  Investigators,  the  committee  has  d^ne 
a  fairly  good  job  of  uncovering  and  exposing  these  foreign  agents 
and  the  various  subversive  groups  that  have  been  at  work  trying 
to  undermine  and  destroy  our  Government.  I  propose  to  tell  you 
about   that  work. 

Tlie  average  American,  when  told  about  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism. Invariably  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  says,  "It  can't  happen 
here"  The  leaders  of  the  American  Legion  and  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  America  have  been  very  much  concerned  over 
the  rapid  spread  of  communism  in  this  country  during  recent 
years,  but  they  have  met  with  the  inevitable  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  the  statement,  "It  cant  happen  here."  That  was  my  attitude, 
and  that  was  my  answer  until  a  year  ago.  when  the  sworn  testi- 
mony presented,  and  the  written  evidence  filed  with  the  Du>s  com- 
mittee, changed  my  opinion  on  the  situation  confronting  this 
Nation  so  far  as  communism  Is  concerned,  and  I  say  now  just  as 
emphatically  as  I  can,  "It  is  happening  here, '  and  I  propose  to 
present  evidence  to  substantiate  that  fact. 

One  of  the  chief  witnesses  before  our  committee  made  the  state- 
ment, "Communism  has  made  more  progress  In  the  United  Slates 
during  the  last  5  years  than  It  had  made  In  the  50-year  period 
previous  to  that  time."  When  asked  how  he  accounted  for  this 
rapid  progress  he  gave  four  reasons.  I  offer  them  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

"First."  he  said,  "this  so-called  depression  has  lasted  so  long 
that  It  has  brought  about  mass  discontent,  and  mass  discontent 
makes  fertile  soil  for  communistic  crops"  That  statement  Is 
easily  understood.  It  does  not  need  explanation.  Our  job  Is  to  put 
men  back  to  work  at  decent  wages  and  do  away  with  this  mass 
dl'-content. 

The  second  rea.son  the  witness  gave  for  the  rapid  spread  of  com- 
munism was.  "High  Governnnent  officials,  through  speeches,  radio 
addresses,  and  written  statements  have  deliberately  created  or  en- 
gendered class  hatred  in  this  country  of  ours,  and  class  hatred 
makes  an  excellent  seedbed  for  commtinlstlc  seed." 

If  you  will  review  the  speeches  made  during  the  past  year  or 
two  by  Ickes.  by  Jack.son.  by  Hopkins,  mouthpieces  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  name-callings  that  they  have  been  spreading  over 
this  country  of  ours,  such  as  economic  royalists,  princes  of 
privilege.  Tories.  Bourbons,  etc.,  deliberately  creating  cla.'s  hatred; 
indicating  a  whole  group  or  class  of  people,  our  industrialists, 
by  the  phrase  "economic  royalists."  when  It  only  applies  to  about 
1  percent  of  the  group — you  will  know  what  that  witness  meant 
when  he  said  high  Government  officials  have  been  creating  class 
hatred  In  this  land  of  ours,  niepe  .same  men  decry  race  hatred  and 
religious  hatred,  but  they  deliberately  set  about  creating  claas 
hatred.  Class  hatred  Is  a  twin  brother  to  race  hatred  and  re- 
ligious hatred,  and  there  is  no  place  In  this  land  of  ours  for  any 
of  these  hatreds  Where  one  Is  created  It  inevitably  engenders  the 
other.  Our  Investigators  all  over  this  country  report  that  there 
Is  a  surge,  or  upsweep,  not  only  of  class  hatrenl.  but  of  religious 
hatred  and  race  hatred  in  this  country  of  ours,  plenty  of  evidence 
of  It.  And  so  those  who  sow  the  wind  must  expect  to  reap  the 
whirlwind. 

The  third  reason  that  the  witness  advanced  for  this  rapid  spread 
of  communism  was,  "High  Government  officials  have  not  only 
sympathized  with,  but  they  have  actually  encouraged  Communist 
leaders  in  their  activities  In  this  Nat  Ion  of  ours "  When  asked 
for  evidence  upon  wTilch  he  ba.sed  that  statement,  he  smiled,  and 
said.  "What  about  this  man  Bridges  on  the  west  coast?  He  is  an 
alien  a  guest,  as  it  were,  in  this  country  of  ours.  He  Is  a  Com- 
munist and  your  committee  has  his  Communist  card  In  your  file's," 
He  has  preached  the  overtbrow  of  this  Government  by  force  Irom 
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public  platforms,  and  you  have  sworn  staUrnrnU  to  that  effect: 
and  preaching;  the  ov.rthrow  of  this  Governm^'nt  by  force  under 
our  pre«<-nt  law  by  an  alien  Is  a  deportable  ofTt-nse  He  has  been 
p.ckrd  up  twice  to  face  rteportation  pixx-redlnes  The  first  time 
the  proceedings  were  canceled  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
ti»e  BecoiMl  time  they  were  indeflnltely  postponed  awaiting  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  m  the  so-called  Strecher  c.ise. 
The  Strecher  case  wis  net  a  paral>l  case.  It  wae  based  upon 
past  membership  In  the  Ccramunlst  Party,  while  the  Bridges  case 
was  b«ii«>d  upon  present  nwmbcrshlp  and  also  preaching  the  over- 
throw of  thla  Government  by  force  T\\e  Prdoral  judge  before 
whom  the  Brldgen  rase  worild  ordinarily  have  been  tried,  had 
orde'-cd  alleiaa  deported  under  similar  conditions  Special  Judge 
Daan  Landls.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  was  selected  to  try  the 

eaa«. 

Because  he  could  not  gn  beyond  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
court,  much  of  which  was  of  doubtful  value  and  al.so  because  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  was  omitted  by  the  prosecuting  agents  In 
presenting  the  rase  against  Bridge-,,  the  Judge  under  the  law  could 
do  nothlHR  el^e  but  render  a  decusion  clearing  Bridges  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him  Wculdn  t  ycu  say  that  was  not  only  s>-mpa- 
thizlnp  with  but  encouraging  Commimist  leaders  In  their  activities? 
If  that  is  not  enoueh  wh;\t  about  »he  former  Qovemor  of  Michigan. 
Who  when  the  sit-down  .strikeb  were  started  in  Michigan,  called  out 
the  State  mllltia  to  protect  the  !=lt-drwner?  In  their  Illegal  possession 
of  property  and  t/i  prevent  American  citizens  75  percent  of  the 
workman  who  winted  to  work  from  goin„'  in  and  pulling  the  sit- 
downerx  out  by  force?  Wouldn  t  ycu  say  that  that  was  sympathiz- 
ing with  and  encmraglng  Communl«t  leaders  in  th"tr  activities. 
particularly  when  the  <iU-dnwn  strike  technique  wa."?  flr<:t  u-*d  In 
Prance  by  the  Communist  leaders  there,  and  It  worked  so  success- 
fully there  that  the  Communist  leaders  of  the  CIO  adopted  It 
and  Used  it  In  those  strikes  In  Mlchignn' 

Th«'  fourth  reason  that  the  witness  advanced  for  the  rapid  spread 
of  ct  mmunlsm  In  this  Nation  of  ours  was  "Federal  funds  have  been 
g»'nerou«ly  used  to  advance  the  cnu«e  of  communism  In  the  United 
States  •■  This  statement  was  backed  up  by  3  days  of  testimony 
from  the  W  P  A  omcials  of  the  Federal  Th-ntter  Projec*  of  V?w 
York  City,  testlmcny  which  proved  conclusively  that  the  Workers 
Alliance  of  New  York  Citv  «  Communist  outfit,  controlled,  domi- 
nated and  direct«Hl  the  Federal  theater  project  of  New  York  City 
Thev  had  been  wrltine  preparing  and  presenting  communistic  plays 
In  the  city  of  New  Y(  rk  presenting  them  on  high-school  platforms 
and  public  platforms  and  copies  of  the  same  wpre  filed  with  our 
committee  I  will  sketch  one  becau"^  It  Is  a  sample  This  one  is 
called  The  Revolt  of  the  Beavers  The  word  "beavers"  Is  synony- 
mou<i  with  "workers  " 

This  l;»  8  svnopnis  of  the  play 

A  little  boy  and  girl  about  9  years  of  age  get  tired  of  school,  play 
hookv  go  out  Into  the  woods  and  play  around  until  they  get  tired. 
Jail  anleep  In  their  sleep  they  dream  and  In  their  dream  they  are 
traiuiport^d  bv  the  n«)rth  wind  to  some  Imaginary  country  near  the 
Worth  Pole  called  Beaverlnnd  When  thev  get  to  Beaverland  they 
dlsr<.ver  the  poor,  down-trodden,  hard-worked  beavers  forced  to 
work  long  hotirs  at  verv  little  pav,  poor  f(xxl  bad  wcrkins  condi- 
tio: s  while  the  chief  beaver  llve^  in  p.ll  the  luxury  possible  and  Is 
supfHirted  m  hi:*  control  over  the  workers  by  his  trained  army  A 
b«a-.er  profe^^or  i  ri.:iiii/os  n  rrvclt.  imports  arms  overthrow^  the 
grvt-mment  by  forte  the  workers  take  over,  and  then  they  have 
heaven  on  earth  in  Beaverland  with  frequent  references  to  the 
•Jtuatlcn  in  Russia  and  to  what  has  been  going  on  In  Russia  during 
the  last  15  or  20  years.  Would  ycu  not  say  that  Is  a  Communist 
propaganda  play?  Yet  that  is  thie  kind  of  stuff  that  has  been  pro- 
ducetl  by  the  Federal  thea'.er  projt-ct  of  New  York  City  at  our 
expense 

Then  th*re  Is  the  plav  called  The  Claw  of  "29.  buUt  around 
eiKht  or  nine  college  graduates  who  went  nut  in  the  world  could  not 
find  Job»— ^became  radicals  Free  love  is  preached  all  throtiph  the 
pUy  One  of  the  elrls  sueKests  to  one  of  the  yiiune  men  that  they 
live  to^etber  without  the  bleyainps  of  matrimony,  because  rf  the 
Situation  The  play  makes  fun  of  reli>!lon  and  of  heme  life,  and 
rsduules  m<i«t  of  the  things  we  have  been  tauqht  to  hold  dear 
TtaM  Is  what  cur  money  Is  brini;  sp«'nt  for.  and  I  bt  lleve  It  l.s  high 
Vtme  the  American  ptiple  woke  up  to  that  fact  I  am  very  glud 
to  Bay  that  .OS  a  result  of  our  Investigations  and  fiiidliisrs.  the 
Federal  theater  projt-cts  are  no  more,  and  Federitl  funds  are  not 
beiiit:  used  for  their  support 

IXtumentary  evidence    acceptable  in  any  court  of  law.  has  been 
^flled    with    our    committee    to    prove    that    the    slimy    trail    of   com- 
munism   baa    peneuated    into    four    phases    of    American    Ufe    and 
•ociety: 

(1)  The  sihocU  of  our  Nation. 

(2)  Ttie  American  labor  unions 

(31  The  churches  and  pulpits  cf  the  Nation 
(4  1  Various  dt-partmenta  of  ovir  Federal  CKJvernment. 
Communists  and  Ctimmunlst  rrmpalhiz^rs  occupy  key  positions 
in  several  departn.ents  of  the  Government  The  Depiirtment  of 
Labor  is  honevi.i.:n:l>ed  with  them  ycu  will  tlnd  them  on  the  pay 
roil  of  the  Labor  Relations  Biard.  you  will  find  them  as  assistants 
In  the  wa^e*  and  hours  hiw  set-up  The  practice  cf  providing  tterths 
In  the  Oovernment  drpartmenis  far  "reds"  should  be  done  away 

with 

The  strategy  cf  the  Communist  leaders  as  explained  to  our  com- 
mi:te«  is  what  Is  commcnly  referred  to  in  Communist  ranks  as 
"the  Trojan  horse  methtxl  "  The  aim  Is  to  get  Communist  leaders 
pla:.-.ed  on  the  li\«ide  of  lo<:illmate  orKHDizatioiis.  such  as  labor 
orgaiuatlODS.  jxmUx  orgauixauous,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  a,  and  Uxen  to  bc^ia 


the  process  of  borlnc  fr->m  within  At  present  the  prceram  has 
been  changed  somewhat  by  the  Communist  leadt-rs  Thry  new 
organize  and  set  up  l.eal  orsranizatlons  that  work  within  the  law 
a.s  a  part  of  the  Communist  united  front  Withm  these  legal 
organisations,  fnmt  organizations  or  transmission  belts,  as  they 
are  ca'Kd.  they  set  up  a  holding  company,  or  Illegal  organization, 
that  work.s  In  secret  outside  the  law.  in  an  underground  manner. 
Tliese  front  ortjanizationa  always  have  desirable  objectives  that 
serve  as  window  dn-ssing  to  atuact  and  win  the  .support  of  decent 
people  hut  behind  this  attractive  window  dressing  is  the  Illegal 
oruaniz.ition  that  carries  out  the  CommunLst  line,  unknown  and 
unsuspected  bv  most  of  the  membership 

Tli«  Anieric.'in  Lea:;up  for  Peace  a:.d  Democracy  is  perhaps  the 
best  and  most  widespread  example  of  a  united  front  crganizat-'on. 
a  uansmissijn  belt  It  has  about  4.000.000  members,  most  of 
whom  are  entirely  Innocent  cf  its  communistic  origin.  Its  com- 
munistic activities,  and  Its  communistic  objectives  I  want  to 
discuss  this  organization  because  It  Is  typical  of  all  organizations 
that  are  part  of  the  nni*ed  front 

The  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  had  Its  orlcin 
In  M.1SCOW  m  1933  S-alin  called  a  meeting;  of  the  executive  com- 
mit'ee  of  the  Intcrnaticnal  to  discuss  what  should  be  done  to  head 
off  the  npw  menace  to  communism — fascism  Japan  had  just 
seized  Manrhtiria  Hitlr  r  had  c  me  into  power  In  Cnrrmany.  Mus- 
solini wa.s  rattling  hi«  <word  In  Italy,  and  looking  arovind  for  con- 
quests Moscow  foresaiv  a  military  show-down  with  fascL-m  in  the 
near  futiu-e.  so  Stalin  decided  he  would  need  allies  In  the  coming 
conflict 

Out  of  the  dehberatlcns  of  that  meeting  In  Mo?icow  In  1933  came 
the  decision  to  set  up  a  popular-front  government  In  France 
and  a  popular-front  government  In  Spam  The  United  States 
WAS  not  ready  for  a  popiilar-front  government,  so  they  decided 
to  set  up  the  American  Leaeue  Agaltist  War  and  Fascism,  as  the 
first  step  toward  a  popular-front  government  In  th"  United  States. 
Earl  Browder.  Americas  representative  at  the  Me*cow  meeting, 
brought  the  orders  back  here  and  commissioned  Dr.  J.  B  Matthews 
to  set  up  and  head  the  new  organization. 

There  are  four  classes  of  members  in  the  American  League:  Com- 
munists, who  occupy  the  siratogic  places  of  power  and  do  most 
of  the  work;  fellow  travelers,  ifcho  believe  and  act  as  Communists, 
but  who  do  not  carry  membership  cards  for  strategic  reasons; 
stooges,  often  called  dupes  or  decoys,  and  innocents,  who  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  Its  membership 

The  present  objectives  of  American  Communists,  as  given  to 
our  committee  by  former  leaders  of  the  American  Communist  Party 
are: 

First.  Destroy  the  party  In  power,  the  Democratic  Party,  by 
driving  a  wedffe  between  the  left  wing  and  the  rlf^hl  wing  of  tho 
party  Wc  on  Capitol  Hill  know  that  the  wedge  Is  nearly  halfway 
through  now.  and  that  the  purge  program  of  the  President  actually 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  Cammunists.  and  gave  great  Impetus 
to  the  wedge  that  the  Communists  are  driving 

Second  E-tablish  the  Fitrmer-Labor  Party  as  the  party  In  power, 
because  Communist  leaders  occupy  the  strategic  places  In  that 
party  and  will  use  tha*  places  of  power  and  Influence,  once  that 
party  Ls  In  the  saddle,  to  destroy  the  capitalistic  system,  and  to 
bankrupt   the  Nation 

Third  A  receiver  will  then  be  required  to  take  over  the  bankrxipt 
4nd  chaotic  National  Government,  which  receiver  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  will  be  the  highly  organized,  militant,  small 
group  known  as  the  American  Communist  Party.  Then,  according 
to  their  leaders.  'We  will  establish  heaven  on  earth  in  America,  as 
iur  brothers  have  established  it  in  Russia." 

All  I  can  say  Is.  God  .save  us  from  that  kind  of  heaven;  I  want 
none  of  it  for  mine  "Fantastic."  ycu  say.  "It  can't  happen  here." 
I  say.     It  is  happening  here  " 

I  have  been  a.-ked  "What  should  be  done  about  the  spread  of 
communi-m  in  the  Unit'd  States  nnd  how  can  It  be  checked?"' 
My  answer  Is:  "The  best  way  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism 
would  tH  to  transplant  all  Communist  leaders,  pink  Intellectuals, 
piirlor  advocates  of  communism  to  rrd  Russia,  and  compel  them  to 
live  there  in  the  midst  of  communism  lor  a  period  of  3  to  5  years 
If  thl,  were  done.  1  guarantee  that  999  out  of  every  1.000  thus 
tran-planttd  would  be  permanently  cured  of  the  disease  '  Of 
course  there  are  other  things  that  should  be  dene  to  check  the 
growth  of  this  rtd  menace,  such  as: 

1  Put  the  unemployed  back  to  work  In  private  Industry  at  decent 
wa«es  and  thus  rem.ov.'  the  mass  discontent,  the  Xcrtlle  soil  in 
which  communl<tm  thrives 

2.  Stop  spreadme  ciase  prejudice  and  hatred.  Which  makes  such 
'    an  excellent  seedbed  for  Communist  seed 

3  Bring  about  a  better  and  more  equitable  distribution  cf  the 
prcdu''ts  of  labor 

4  Cultivate  encourage  develop  the  one  crop  we  need  in  America — 
Amorliamsm.  patriotism — or  whatever  you  want  to  call  It 

If  wc  will  put  forth  our  every  effort  toward  the  production  of  • 
real  crop  cf  Americanism  there  will  be  no  room  for  these  foreign 
l.'ms  Americanism  or  patriotism  Is  so  well  defined  and  expressed 
In  the  little  poem  entitled,  "The  Best  Land."  by  Ed^'ar  Guest,  that 
I  close  with  his  wcrds: 

"If  I  knew  a  better  land  on  this  glorious  world  of  ours. 
Where  a  man  cets  bigger  money  or  Is  working  shorter  hotirs. 
If  the  Br  trn  or  the  Frenchman  had  an  easier  life  than  mine, 
I'd  pack  my  goods   this   nxinute  and  Id  sail  across  the  brine. 

But  I  notice  when  an  alien  wants  a  land  of  hope  and  cheer. 
And  a  Xuture  for  his  children,  he  comes  out  and  settles  here. 
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"Here's  the  glorious  land  of  freedom.     Here's  the  milk  and  honey 

goal. 
For  the  pea.sant  out  of  Russia,  for  the  long  subjected  Pole. 
It  18  here  the  sons  of  Italy  and  the  men  of  Austria  turn 
For  the  comtort  of  their  bodies  and  the  money  they  can  earn. 
And  with  all  that  men  complain  of.  and  all  that  goes  amiss 
Theres  no  happier,  better  nation  on  the  world  s  broad  face  than 

this. 

"So.  I'm  thinking,  when  I  listen  to  the  walls  of  discontent, 
And  s.iine  fore'gn  disbeliever  spreads  his  evil  sentiment. 
That  the  breed  of  hate  and  envy  that  Is  sowing  sin  and  shame. 
In  th  s  glorious  laiid  of  freedom  should  go  back  from  whence  It 

come. 
And  I  hold  It  Is  the  duty,  rich  or  poor,  of  every-  man. 
Who  enjoys  this  country's  bounty,  to  be  all  American." 


The  Sugar  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i  or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  29,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY   O.    S     WARDEN    AND   MEMORANDUM    BY    FLOYD 

HAGIE 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  Members 
of  the  House,  I  wish  to  include  in  these  remarks  a  portion  of 
the  address  of  President  O.  S.  Warden,  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association,  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  and 
a  few  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Flcyd  Hagie,  the  association's 
secretary-manager,  both  of  which  relate  to  the  sugar 
problem. 

In  the  United  States  we  produce  only  a  fraction  of  the 
sugar  we  con.<:ume.  I  believe  the  figure  is  .something  like 
30  percent.  With  the  threat  of  war  staring  us  in  the  face 
and  the  recollection  of  sugar  scarcity  of  the  past  war,  we 
have  additional  reasons  why  we  should  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  sugar  in  the  continental  United  States. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  return  of  sugar-beet  raLsing  to 
the  Yakima  Valley  in  Washington  State.  Scver'^l  years  ago 
this  premising  industry  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of 
blight  resulting  from  white  fly.  A  blight-resistant  seed  has 
now  been  developed,  and  the  Utah-Idaho  Su;?ar  Co.  was 
persuaded  to  build  a  factory  in  Toppeniiih,  Wash. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
we  would  be  warninted  in  increasing  the  14.310  acres  now  in 
su[iar  beets  to  25.000.  We  owe  it  to  the  farmers  to  permit 
them  to  raise  sugar  beets,  which  is  one  of  the  few  crops  from 
which  a  farmer  can  secure  the  return  of  his  Investment. 
From  the  standpoint  of  soil  improvement,  the  earth  we  have 
in  the  past  used  for  potatoes  needs  the  rotation  it  could 
have  in  sugar  beets.  Labor  is  another  prominent  item,  and 
I  think  we  should  decide  in  favor  of  American  harvest  labor 
as  against  native  harvest  labor  in  Cuba. 

I  could  continue  to  point  out  reasons  why  we  .should  permit 
an  increase  in  domestic  .sugar  production,  but  at  this  time 
WLsh  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  following  information 
which  was  supplied  me  by  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation: 

EXTHACT    FltOM    THK    ADDRE«S    OF    PllESTDrNT    WARDEN    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
RECLAMATION    ASSOCIATION 

The  production  of  sugar  beets,  and  their  conversion  Into  sugar. 
has  become  a  matter  of  importance  to  this  association — primarily 
because  sugar  beets  are  the  leading  cash  crop  upon  reclamation 
projects  In  10  or  11  States  of  the  West.  Tlie  present  sugar-quota 
law  expires  In  1940.  Production  has  already  been  hindered  In  the 
United  States  A  new  law  will  be  considered  by  the  next  Cor.gress. 
To  say  that  this  is  a  ticklish  subject  does  not  Justify  evasion.  Sugar 
Is  not  one  of  our  surplus  crops;  therefore  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  have  a  moral  as  well  as  an  economic  right  to  preference  The 
home  farmer  In  a  dozen  or  more  cf  the  48  States,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands — all  under  the  American 
flag — seeks  a  proi^ressively  Increasing  acreage  opportunity,  under 
quotas  or  otherwise,  and  protection  from  sugar  imports  enough  to 
Insure  the  home  production.     There  are  practical  difficulties  in  the 

way.    We  niay  as  well  face  them  pleasantly  if  we  can.  but  iieverthe- 


less.  firmly.  Home  labor  has  an  Interest  and  Is  entitled  to  consid- 
eration American  capital — large  amounts — has  become  entangled 
In  the  Cuban  sugar  business:  and  you  can  depend  upon  It.  a  mort- 
gage will  follow  Its  dollar  a  long  way  within  this  good  neiKhbor" 
doctrine  that  we  hoai  so  much  about  the.se  days  Nevertheless, 
you  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  that  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  a 
"cordial  neighbor  "  of  the  sugar-beet  farmers  at  home.  The  Fed- 
eral Irrlgaticn  Congress,  in  .session  at  Sidney.  Mont  .  a  few  weeks 
ago.  resolved  that  R»  presentalives  anc  Senators  from  Western  States 
be  urged  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  liberalization  ot  quotas 
In  the  1940  Sugar  Act.  to  the  extent  that  sugar-beet  quotas  m.iy  l)e 
Increased  so  that  farmers  on  reclamation-project  farms  may  be 
practically  unrestricted  in  the  acreafre  that   they  may  plant. 

I  hesitate  to  predict  how  the  Congrcs-s  will  adju.st  these  sugar- 
prrduction  issues.  There  Is  need  of  study,  a  complete  study,  a  con- 
sideration of  what  1.-^  fair  to  the  individual  grower  who  now  en.lojrs 
a  s;it)sfyiiifj  acreage,  fa :r  to  the  new  -cglons  that  need  the  privilege 
ol  raising  a  surely  profitable  oush  crop,  fair  to  the  sugar  factories  in 
the  United  States,  fair  to  existing  home  refineries,  fair  to  American 
labor  now  employed  In  the  Industry.  Cle.irly.  western  Senators 
and  Congressmen  have  a  respon.sibllliy  Personally.  I  have  enough 
faith  in  the  Conf.ress  to  believe  that  It  will  be  unable  to  hmk  the 
American  farmer  In  the  face  and  say  that  he  cannot  ralsi»  as  much 
as  he  may  wish  of  a  nonsurplus  cash  crop  to  pay  the  Government 
wliat  he  owes  upon  his  reclamation  farm. 


MEMORANDUM    ON   SVGAR    AS    "ESSKNTIAL   WAR    COMMODTTT" 

The  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  li.sts  supar  as  one  of  the 
two  agricultural  products  in  a  list  of  37  commodities  it  regards  as 
"e.sscniial"  to  the  national  defen.se  By  "essential'  the  Board  ex- 
plains it  includes  commodities  for  which  no  procurement  problems 
In  war  are  anticipated,  "but  whose  status  is  such  as  to  require 
constant  surveillance  becau.se  future  developmenth  may  necessitate 
recla*slflcation  as  strategic  or  critical. " 

Since  Continental  United  Stairs  produces  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  domestic  consumption  of  fugar.  the  country  Is  dependent  on 
offshore  production  for  the  bulk  of  its  supply. 

As  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  provide  around  28  percent  of  the 
domestic  consumption,  any  interruption  of  communications  In  the 
Pacific  would  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  supply. 

Approximately  43  percent  is  supplied  by  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 
While  the  danger  of  Interference  with  water  transportation  from 
these  islands  to  the  mainland  Is  remote,  the  possibility  is  suggested 
that  demands  on  shipping  resources  might  seriously  affect  the 
supply. 

During  the  World  War  years  of  1917  18  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States  dropped  12  to  13  pounds,  TTie 
Philippines  in  those  years  suj)plied  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total. 
The  Hawaiian  supply  dropped  from  16  to  12  percent  from  1917  to 
1918.  Cuba  supplied  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  In  the  war 
years,  increasing  its  shipments  somewhat  over  the  pre-war  years. 

The  consumption  per  capita  in  the  United  States  has  now  In- 
crea.sed  frOm  an  averaee  of  85  pounds  In  pre-World  War  years  to 
an  average  of  around  98  pounds. 

Wheat  Is  the  only  other  agricultural  food  commodity  ll.sted  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  as  es.scntlal  to  the  national  defense. 

COOLIDGE     ON     SUGAR-BLET    PRODUCTION 

In  a  statement  po?tp>onlnK  action  on  requests  for  reduction  In 
the  Cuban  sut^ar  tariff  In  1924.  President  Calvin  CooUdge  Incorpo- 
rated the  following  comment  which  has  application  to  the  sugar 
situation  today: 

"There  are  economic  features  of  broad  national  Importance,  hav- 
ing the  greatest  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  our  farmers  and  our 
couBumers  of  sugar  which  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  before 
any  steps  are  taken  to  disturb  present  conditions.  Our  agricultural 
production  today  Is  badly  ill-balanced.  We  produce  great  sur- 
pluses •  ♦  •  and  at  the  same  time  Import  Pome  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  ot  which  su^ar  Is  by  far  the  most  Important  and 
In  which  at  times  there  are  world  shortages  in  supplies 

"It  is  important  that  as  a  Nation  we  should  be  Independent  aa 
far  as  we  may  of  overseas  Import.s  of  foods  Further.  It  Is  most 
important  that  our  farmers,  by  diversification  of  their  production, 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  adjust  their  crops  as  far  as  possible  to 
our  domestic  rather  than  forelRn  markets.  If  we  would  attain  higher 
decrees  of  stability  In  agriculture.  I  am  Informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  the  land  In  our  roiuury  which  could  be 
planted  with  sugar  beeta  If  protection  of  the  indu.stry  Is  continued. 
Is  capable  of  producing  quantities  of  sugar  far  in  excess  of  our 
domestic  requirements.  While  we  cannot  exp>ect  to  arrive  at  com- 
plete direct  or  Indirect  displacement  of  our  exccwilve  wheat  acreage 
by  an  Increase  In  sugar-beet  planting,  yet  Insofar  &s  this  may  b9 
brought  about  it  is  undoubtedly  in  the  Interest  of  American  agri- 
culture and.  therefore,  of  our  people  as  a  whole  Furthermore,  such 
diversiflcation  with  sugar  beets  has  great  technical  values  In  agri- 
culture for  Its  gains  to  fertility  and  other  advantages. 

"I  am  also  lmpres.«ved  with  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  general  tendency 
for  consolidation  of  control  in  price  and  distribution  In  many  com- 
modities upon  which  we  are  dependent  for  import  I  do  not  say 
that  such  foreign  combinations  In  restraint  of  trade  exist  In  supar 
at  the  present  time  but  the  whole  tendency  of  the  development  of 
foreign  sugar  production  Is  In  the  direction  of  larger  holdings.  In 
the  long  run  there  lies  In  this,  therefore,  certain  dangers  to  the 
con."=umer  which  can  only  be  safefuardcd  by  an  assurance  cf  ccm- 
petltlve    domestic    supplies      The    Interest    of    the   consumer    In   the 

long  rim  will  be  served  only  by  the  ample  supply  of  the  product." 


it^ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Groupers,  aerrayr,  and  rmplcyment  in  domestic  sugar  areas  planters 
in  Cuban  and  Phtltppines 

(Producing  UnitVd  States  supply) 
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U\'\  itiat  iirfHwrtioo  is  tortiKloU  m  produivrs  (•«  l'nit«<d  .Pistes  market. 

'  Une  triir'f  (4  rhili|n<in«-  in<lustr>  Ls  cuiitrolkxl  l>y  A:iiiru*n  capit:il. 

BTTCAS-BXXT     PBOOOCTION     omTPTI-S     AS     MANY     GROWTHS     AS     ALL     CANE- 

»H<>Oi;(.lNG    AMKAS rARM     AtiTi     INDUSTRLAL.    rMPLUYMENT    ALSO     MUCH 

LaaOPI       PmOHOWTlONALLT       THAN       IN       THOFICAL       AND       SKMrTROPlCAL 
■■CnONS 

There  are  more  than  twice  the  number  of  Individual  be«»t  growers 
».>  there  are  planft-rs  (  t  siiKarciine  on  the  cnntinint  and  in  the 
Insular  pa^vecslotiA.  fairly  ccmplete  data  from  the  Depanment  of 
Afcnculture  Indicate 

The  number  of  k>eet  Rrowers  apprnxtmatrs  the  total  number  of 
plAnters.  domestic  and  lorclgn.  In  all  of  the  cane  areas,  participat- 
ing In  the  Amer.can  .'upply 

AlihowKh  the  beet  area  provides  only  23  percent  of  the  United 
Btiite-*  supply,  the  number  of  field  and  factory  workers  in  the  In- 
dustry excefd-s  by  25  percent  the  total  employment,  agriculture 
and  industrial  Iri  the  cane  Industry  on  the  continent  and  In  the 
InJiUlar  po?8.'«8lon»  Cane  areas,  mainland,  and  in^iiilar.  under  the 
flag     provide    l>ctter    tl.an   33    prrc?nt   of    the    t.  r.ited   States   supply 

The  number  of  growers  or  planters  in  the  .«everul  areas  supplying 
the  United  8tat<-8  consumption  as  shown  by  the  attached  tabula- 
tion are : 

Mainland  beet.  70.003 

Louialana  cane.    II. SCO 

Florida  can.-.  25 

PuerUi  Rico  cane    12  000 

Hawaii  cane.  3.050 

Cuban  cane,  30  000.  of  whom  20.000  produce  for  the  United  States 
ma'ket 

Philippine  e«ne    23  SCO 

Tv-tal  domestic  cane    26.550 

Total  In  all  cane  areas.  'i0.O75. 

As  two-thirds  cf  the  Cuban  sugar  Is  marketed  In  the  United 
States,  that  proportion  of  the  estimated  numt>er  of  planters  is 
Included  m  the  calculntlon.s  for  purpose  of  comparison  with  uum- 
btr  if  Ijcct  growers-  Credit  is  given  Hawaii  for  3.000  growers  on  a 
share  bas.s 

Data  on  the  attached  tabulation  Is  summ.orized  thus; 

Beet  (continental)  70.000  growers  on  930  000  acres,  producing 
33  percent  of  United  S'.afes  c  >nsumption:  employs  190  000  person* 
In  flelcta  and  factories  (160,000  on  farrr.s,  30.000  In  factories).  Aver- 
age area.  13  acres. 

Ome  (Louisiana);  11500  growers  en  260  000  acres,  producing  6 
percent  of  United  States  supply:  employs  20.000  persor.s  en  planta- 
tions   In  mills,  and  refineries      .Average  area  to  planter.  23  acres. 

Cane  (F.onda)  25  growers  on  20  000  acres,  producing  lets  than  1 
percent  of  UnlU'd  States  supply,  employs  2.000  to  2.500  peraons  la 
fields  and  mills      Average  area.  800  acres. 

Cane  (Puerto  Rico);  12000  crowers  on  300.000  acres,  producing 
13  percent  of  United  States  supply,  employs  90  000  persons,  includ- 
ing refinery  workers  on  islands  and  ;n  continental  reflnenes 

Cane  (Hawaii »  50  plantations  (with  3.000  growers  wholly  on 
•hare  basis i  on  130.000  acres,  producing  14  percent  of  United  Slates 
supply;  employs  45.000  persons  in  fields,  mills,  and  refineries. 

Cane  (Cubat  20.000  out  of  30.000  pLuiiors  produc;ng  two-thirds 
of  Island's  protlucticn,  representing  29  percent  of  United  Stat<s 
Bupp'y  Number  of  island  workers  not  available.  Approximately 
&.300  employees  of  continental  pJaiits  are  engaged  in  refining  Cuban 
sutrsr  Twenty-five  plantations,  with  those  under  American  con- 
Uol  produc.ng  68  1  percent  oX  the  Cuban  sugar,  produce  the  bulk  of 
tiie  Cuban  .supply. 

Cane  (Philippines)  ;  23.500  planters  on  650  000  acres  producing  14 
percent  of  the  United  States  supply  (Tliirty-three  percent  of  the 
Philippine  u-.dusiry  is  owned  by  American  capital.) 

Ti.cre  are  no  figures  Immtsiiately  available  as  to  employment  In 
the  fields  and  mills  cf  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  Rfflnlnc  of 
Cuban  sugar  m  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  more  than  5.000  of  the  continental  rehuery  workers. 


Employment  In  the  beet-sugar  Indtistry  especially  In  the  fields. 
Is  much  larger  than  in  the  cane  area.<«  Waces  are  likewise  higher 
for  beet  workers  Growers  have  reported  that  25  percent  of  the 
return  from  beets  goes  to  fl«ld  workers 

On  the  Industrial  side  of  the  picture  so  far  as  the  continent  is 
concerned,  there  are  around  14  000  refinery  worker*  engaced  In 
processing  cane  suc^r  In  the  cane  mills  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
there  is  an  average  annual  employment  of  4  221  The  average 
annual  employment  In  the  beet  factories  is  9.366.  with  the  maxi- 
mum around  30.000. 

Agricultural  employment  In  both  the  cane  and  t)eet  areas  Is 
seasonal,  as  Is  also  a  lar?e  part  of  the  industrial  operations. 

Aside  from  the  stabilizing  influence  of  sugar-beet  production 
on  western  agriculture,  particularly  in  the  irrigated  areas,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  concerned  with  the  industry  eiihances  its  impcrtanco 
and  indicates  what  will  result  from  Its  expansion. 

Any  formula  .set  up  for  fixing  quotas  in  part  at  least  on  the  basis 
cf  the  number  of  growers  and  the  farm  and  factory-  employment 
provided  or  that  will  result  from  expansion  will  give  the  sugar- 
beet  area  a  distinct  advantage,  considering  t)Oth  domestic  and 
lorclgn  cane  areas. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  in  a  report  to  the  President  In  1924.  said: 

••Th(  growing  cf  sugar  Ijeets  promotes  the  program  of  diversifica- 
tion m  farming.  It  provides  a  dependable  cash  crop,  is  an  agricul- 
tural advantage  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  scientific  cnre  and 
thorough  cultural  methods  required  in  beet  production  promote 
good  farming  and  lend  stability  to  land  values  by  removing  the 
hazard  common  to  one-crop  system  of  farming." 


Hon.  John  .\ndre\v  Martin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THF  HOUSK  OF  REF^RKSE.M  ATIVES 
Thursday.  January  25.  1940 

Mr.  SABATH  Mr.  Spc'aker.  "The  night  comes  on  that 
knows  not  morn." 

When  night  came  without  a  morn  for  John  Andrew  Mar- 
tin not  only  did  the  membership  of  the  House  lose  a  sub- 
stantial friend,  but  the  whole  country  lost  a  sterling, 
seasoned  legislator  whose  broad-rangmg  activities  were  char- 
acterized by  wi.sdom  and  high-mindedness.  In  other  words, 
our  good  friend  was  not  circumscrib^-d  by  State  linos  and 
provmcialism. 

Mr.  Martin  entered  the  Congress  2  years  after  my  service 
began,  and  although  he  served  only  4  years  at  that  time,  he 
exhibited  the  results  of  his  successful  experience  in  law  and 
as  a  State  legislator.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not 
choovse  to  continue  here,  he  having  retired  voluntarily,  when 
experienced  legislators  were  indispensable,  following  the  panic 
of  1907  and  when  our  tariff-making  was,  und' r  leadership  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Aklrich.  Mr.  Tawney.  and  Mr.  Payne,  under- 
going a  radical  and.  to  my  mind,  an  unwise  change.  And 
men  of  Mr.  Martins  experience  and  capmcity  were  esp>ecially 
needed  because  we  Democrats  were  not  numerically  stron? 
immediately  before  the  reigns  of  government  were  committed 
to  our  keeping  just  after  the  Taft  admmistration.  wht-n  we 
were  faced  by  the  necessity  of  enacting  a  new  and  salutary 
tariff  law. 

I  need  not  recite  to  the  present  membership  of  the  House 
the  lovable  traits  of  character  and  the  important  and  per- 
sistently intelligent  work  of  our  departed  friend  since  he 
rejoined  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  with. 
I  was  pleased  to  obicrve,  new  potency  born  of  well-directed 
industry  during  his  absence.  Those  qualities  constitute  for 
all.  regardless  of  political  affiliations,  a  pleasing  memory. 

My  a&sociation  with  Mr.  M.artin  was  somewhat  close,  and 
the  longer  I  know  him  the  greater,  if  possible,  my  respect  and 
admiration  for  him.  In  legislative  matters  I  always  found 
that  the  standard  to  which  he  subjected  any  proposed  legLs- 
lation,  whether  it  be  by  friend  or  fee.  to  be  this.  Hew  will  it 
affect  all  the  people  of  the  United  States?  And  measured  by 
highest  and  most  exacting  tests,  our  friend  was  a  real  success. 

He.  with  meticulous  accuracy,  judged  the  best  interests, 
the  proper  desires,  and  the  laudable  wishes  not  only  of  his 
appreciating  constituency  but  cf   the  whole  country.      His 
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fondest  desideratum  was  peace,  unity,  happy  tranquillity,  in- 
dustry, and  the  preservation  of  the  basic  piinciples  of  true 
Americanism,  which  he  understood  so  well  and  worked  so 
hard  to  presen-e,  stimulate,  and  promote.  He  wa.s  ever  alive, 
especially  during  the  last  few  years,  to  the  ccntapion  of  false 
doctrines,  to  all  that  was  wicked  in  intent  and  treacherous  in 
conduct. 

Our  good  friend  knew  well  that  throughout  all  history  the 
government  of  nations  has  been  a  determinative  factor  for 
good  or  evil,  harmony  or  discord,  progress  or  retrogression. 
peace  or  war;  and  that  is  why  he  always  worked  so  cautiously. 
He  knew  the  dangers  of  uncertainty  and  instability  in  legisla- 
tion: and  he  always  bore  in  mind  and  encouraged  true  broth- 
erhood, world  peace,  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  from 
the  national  standpoint.  His  standard  of  righteousness  and 
judgment  always  measured  up  to  the  criterion  of  truth.  For 
him  there  was  nothing  so  sweet  as  duty,  and  the  best  pleasures 
of  life  came  in  the  wake  of  duties  w'ell  done.  In  a  wi-rld  said 
by  many  to  be  too  much  influenced  by  frivolity — gin,  jazz,  and 
joy — we  had  a  safe  anchor  in  the  person  of  this  honorable 
deceased. 

As  editor,  lawyer,  legislator,  and  soldier  this  good  man 
learned  the  problems  and  the  aspirations  of  the  so-called 
Icwiy.  and  he  never  failed  to  act  as  he  thought  best  in  their 
behalf.  Mr.  Martin's  final  test  of  a  gentleman  was  this:  His 
respect  for  those  who  could  be  of  no  ix>ssible  sei-vice  to  him. 
He  appreciated  that  prosperity  gets  followers,  but  adversity 
distinguishes  them. 

When  Mr.  Martin  appeared  for  the  la.st  time  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man, he  spoke  with  clarity  and  reason  for  a  rule  for  his  wool 
bill:  and.  since  he  was  ever  my  good  and  accommedating 
friend,  it  pained  me  that,  due  to  the  condition  of  the  legisla- 
tive calendar  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  regular  session, 
it  was  not  practicable  to  grant  a  rule  for  consideration  of  his 
proposal.  It  would  have  pleased  me  immeasurably  lo  see  his 
bill  enacted  into  law. 

The  courage  and  intelligence  with  which  our  friend  em- 
barked on  his  quest  for  sound  and  remedial  legi.slation.  his 
gentleness,  and  his  adamant  opposition  to  all  forms  of  men- 
acing legi.?lation.  immorahty  and  violence  have  given  his 
particular  stamp  to  many  years  of  this  House's  whole::ome 
and  progressive  development. 

The  12  years  of  his  service  here  are  brightened  with  in- 
spired deeds  and  utteiances  which  record  his  name  among 
the  noblest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries  and  predecessors; 
and  we  who  would  emulate  his  nrtues  cannot  fail  to  profit  by 
them. 
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ADDRESS  BY  CARROLL  B.  HUNTRESS 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  per- 
mission granted  to  me  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  wish 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  speech  made  by  Carroll  B.  Hun-  i 
tress  of  the  Republic  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  before  the  West  Virginia 
coal  conference  In  Morgantown  last  September.  All  those  j 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry should  read  the  timely  remarks  of  Mr.  Huntress  which 
follow : 

Coal.  In  the  common  vernacular,  has  everything  That  likely 
explains  Its  eerie  grip  on  all  who  eke  out  an  existence  from  its 
production  Mind  you,  I  do  not  apply  the  verb  eke,  which  implies 
cxlEt?nc?  m  ecanty  form,  to  the  distributor.  However  much  the 
operator  may  lose  and  however  little  the  miner  may  earn,  the  party 


who  pas-es  the  precious  product  frcm  the  mine  to  the  consumer 
may  net  a  moderate  return.  Bvit  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our 
storjv  The  homily  is  that  that  black  substance  we  call  coal  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  very  fiber  of  those  who  produce  it  They  labor 
on,  tenaclou.sly  holding  to  the  hope  that  supplies  of  competitive 
enerpy  sources  will  soon  diminish,  and  that  extensive  use  will  be 
made  of  the  many  hundred  b\products.  resulting  In  substantial 
Increa'^e  in  demand.  If  the  faithful  can  cndiire  for  what.  In  some 
quarters,  .'leems  an  Interminable  period,  they  surely"  will  be  gen- 
eiously   rewarded. 

This  Judgment  is  certain,  but  perhaps  not  until  the  day  of  their 
children  or  children's  children.  Our  task.  It  would  appear.  Is  to 
try  to  break  the  log  Jam  now.  "This  Indecisive  backing  and  filling 
cnn't  last  forever."  one  prodticer  observed  last  week.  "No:  and 
neither  can  I."  was  the  rejoinder.  For  the  purpose  of  stabilizing 
the  situation,  every  coal  conference  Is  more  or  less  planned.  Of  all 
States  in  the  Union  none  offers  richer  returns  from  earnest  efforts 
than  docs  West  Virginia,  with  Its  vast  coal  depo.«its  cf  proven 
economy  at  the  door  of  large  consuming  markets.  This  Is  a  giant 
cral  domain,  both  as  to  output  and  recoverable  rt^serves  The  pro- 
duction of  coal  In  this  State,  over  the  16-year  span.  1923  38.  In- 
clu.sive,  was  1.821.000.000  tons,  nearly  two  billions;  a  flgui-e  over 
five  times  the  annual  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  In  the  en- 
tire country  at  the  1938  rate  This  enormous  output  has  made 
but  a  small  dent  in  the  va«l  bituminous  coal  reserves  of  the  State, 
which,  by  the  way.  are  about  double  those  of  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia  le-erves,  on  January  1,  1939,  were  66,540.000.000  tons — 
sixty-six  billions. 

Its  no  wonder  that  this  great  university  should  direct  major 
efforts  toward  realization  of  the  potentialities  patent  In  those  llg- 
u:es.  It's  no  surprL^ie  that  such  an  aggressive  and  progressive  per- 
son as  Prc-sldent  Lawall  should  leave  nothing  undone  within  his 
p(  wer  to  Impress  upon  the  Industry  the  importance  of  re.search 
and  technological  development  In  fuel-burning  and  In  equipment, 
along  with  advance  in  mining  methods.  Too  often  In  the  past 
we've  heard  the  comment  from  that  tj-pe  of  coal  operators  who 
never  outgrew  the  "digger"  complex  that  research  merely  showed 
folks  how  to  use  less  coal.  "TommjTot.  If  you  ask  me,"  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association  blurted  out  In  the 
washroom  a  dr-cadc  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  committee  meeting 
tT  discuss  the  financing  of  a  fellowship  related  to  coal  combustion. 
Now  you  mu.'^tn't  Jump  at  the  conclusion  that  that  director  was 
dumb,  for  he  later  drew  a  $100,000  salary,  which,  after  all,  to  re- 
search workers  and  som.e  others  Is  no  chicken  feed.  This  Incident, 
however,  does  llhistrate  the  point  In  question  and,  incidentally, 
for  whatever  personal  catharsis  the  research  student  can  achieve. 
ind'catcs  that  bigncFS  In  financial  compensation  is  not  Invariably 
companioned  by  extraordinary  vision.  It  is  also  revealing  with 
respect  to  a  type  of  management  to  which  a  portion  of  the  Indus- 
try has  been  subjected,  and  accounts  for  many  headaches. 

In  recent  years,  research,  private  and  governmental.  In  the  face  of 
enormous  obstacles,  financial  and  otherwUse.  has  grown  apace  here 
and  abroad  On  the  28th  of  July  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Licge.  Belgium,  narrated  a  demonstration  by  Max  Morand  of  the 
production  of  2.000.000  volts  of  electric  energy  with  a  handful  cf 
coal  dust.  That  was  done  In  a  two-story  tower,  a  power  house  for 
the  energy.  us?d  to  smash  atoms.  New  uses  for  coal  brighten  the 
picture  The  records  of  these  coal  conferences  are  in  themselves 
warrant  for  every  dollar  expended  to  enlighten  the  Industry.  And 
they  call  for  larger,  more  extended  effort. 

In  the  light  of  the  growing  awareness  of  the  Industry  to  the  value 
of  research  and  the  tempo  of  Its  progress  the  casual  observer  might 
reasona>>ly  In'^cr  that  the  Industrj'  was  surely  on  its  way  to  better 
days.  That  inference  would  certainly  be  correct  if  research  elone 
could  remedy  the  situation.  However,  there  are  other  factors  which 
figure  prominently,  such  as  those  which  explain  the  frequent  sale 
of  a  carload  of  coal  at  approximately  the  same  mine  price  as  the 
product  of  a  stone  quarry  ca!i  be  purchased  Until  those  factors 
have  been  r'ealt  with,  not  by  resort  to  extremes  but  rather  In  the 
intelligent  manner  which  characterizes  proper  approach  to  funda- 
mental research  problems,  apart  from  the  welter  of  politics,  af-lde 
from  the  purely  selfish  alms  of  this  or  that  Individual,  coal  will  con- 
tinue in  chaos.  I  have  touched  upon  the  distribution  problem,  and 
there  the  finger  points  Let  us  not  underestimate  the  value  of 
research,  but  also  let  us  not  attach  undue  significance  to  Its 
development  In  other  words,  let  us  remember  that  one  sound 
apple  in   a   barrel   of  rotten  ones  proves  of  little  avail 

The  distribution  problem  must  be  attacked  from  several  angles. 
Research  makes  for  a  wider  market  through  new  uses,  and  Is  pro- 
motive of  retention  of  markets  by  way  of  reducing  mining  costs 
and  refining  heating  equipment  Of  recent  date,  any  additional 
market  through  new  uses  Is  relatively  Insignificant  as  compared. 
for  Instance,  to  the  nearly  1.000,000  tons  lo.«t  lo  oil  last  spring 
In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  a  loss  for  which  the  no-called 
mining  suspension  is  held  responsible.  A  reduced  price  for  a 
better  prepared  product  has  not  held  the  lines  In  several  markets 
again.?t  ccmpetltlcn  of  natural  gas,  oil.  and  water  power.  At  this 
point  the  observation  might  be  In  order  that  the  Income  of  some 
producers  in  certain  circumstances  can  be  Increased  considerably 
by  a  Judicious  lowering  of  the  mine  price,  and  In  certain  sets  of 
circumstances  the  same  relatlon.'=hlp  exists  between  the  Incomes 
cf  miners  and  the  price  of  their  labor. 

The  outlook,  however.  Is  more  propitious.  The  natural-gas  flelda 
appear  to  b3  mere  limited  than  the  rosy  prognostications  of  pipe- 
line promoters  signified.  New  prccpsses.  Including  the  Houdry, 
which  make  for  a  larger  percent  of  the  refined  petroleum  product 
will  drastically  curtaU  the  fuel-oil  supply,  so  oU  men  predict.     Usa 
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of  »-*ter  pow»r  fnr  gcnfration  of  electric  current  1r  unsound  eco-  ] 
nomically  except  in  a  few  area*  and  for  a  Umiled  terruor>-  Were 
It  nut  fr.r  The  Visions  Aalnlne. '  the  T.  V  As.  we  would  hear  Uttle 
or  nothing  of  hvdrf)clectr!c  planU  Aa  U  Li.  of  cdtuse,  the  money  of 
the  taxpuyera  1»  bein*?  squandered  In  many  aectioiiB  to  subsidize 
water  power  In  competition  with  private  enterprise,  IX  a  com- 
pUcenl  citizenry  permit*  the  hydro  pro-am.  running  Into  the 
billions,  to  continue,  the  con.sequent  elimination  of  the  coal  In- 
dustry wlU  be  immaterial,  for  the  tax  load  around  everyone's  neck. 
^^-lOont;  with  a  standard  Government  halter  will  make  everything  fine 
and  dandy  Possibly,  we  shall  then  faintly  remember  that  once 
upon  a  time  It  wa£  bruited  around  that  mountaineers  were  free  and 
West  Virginia  wa«  a  sovereign  State 

In  other  respects  there  la  ground  for  optimism  There  U  a  steady 
trend  toward  mechanization  and  Improved  preparation  There  Is  a 
concentration  of  mining,  fewer  and  Urger  units  According  to  the 
latest  available  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  on  this 
subject  those  for  1936.  3«  5  percent  of  the  total  bituminous  output 
came  from  mines  producing  more  than  500.000  tons  that  year; 
whM-eaa  In  1928  or  8  years  before,  but  23  3  percent  came  from 
operations  of  that  size  And  In  1938.  69  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction c^me  from  mines  of  300.000  tons  and  over  U  we  go  back 
to  1818  we  find  only  48  6  percent  of  the  output  of  that  year  came 
from  mines  of  200  000  tons  and  over  From  a  mechanization  angie. 
another  comparison  l.s  enlightening,  namtly.  that  which  shows  the 
growth  in  stripping  operations  from  1928  to  1937  In  the  former 
year  19  788  000  tons  came  from  strip  mines,  or  4  percent  of  the 
output,  in  1937  31  750  000  tons  were  stripped,  or  7  1  Pff^«t^,,P^"" 
haif  of  the  Indiana  producUon  and  about  a  third  of  the  Illinois 
output  came  from  strip  mines  In  the  last  2  years,  for  which  figures 
are  not  available,  there  has  been  a  steady  Increase  in  all  forms  of 
-  mechanization  It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  mo'-^„^o^ff"; 
Uated  the  industry  the  greater  degree  of  stability  it  will  attain 
and  that  U  something  for  which  coal  men  since  time  Immemorial 
have  tM'en  praying     and  fighting  ^„„v,ot 

We  now  come  to  the  technique  which  characterizes  that  combat 
and  which  has  divided  the  Industry  Into  hostile  camps  I  »ssjiime 
that  all  forms  of  praying  are  more  or  less  the  same  but  the  sty  lea 
of  fighting  for  the  common  objective  of  a  stabilized  P/ofttable 
industry  are  quite  different.  It  would  be  unpardonabe  to  inject 
an  extraneous  or  a  discordant  note  Into  this  pa^^erlng.  but  It 
tou"  be  a  la  Pollyanna  to  Ignore  vital  facts.  The  ^y^^Ject  lends 
Itself  I  believe  to  dispassionate  treatment,  a  facing  of  the  issues, 
fairly   defined    squarely   in   the  face.     Otherwise,   we   get   nowhere. 

^Th"e*  mii^i'^s  somewhat  as  follows:  There  remains  a  small 
faction  m  the  industry,  whom  their  enemies  dub  '-bitter  enders^ 
and  accuse  of  seeking  to  restore  the  n^a»«»^^'-o^\  ^^*^"f. 3"° ,!,"!!, 
Suffering  from  no  delusions  about  human  nature.  the>  spurn 
that  which  smacks  of  voluntary  cooperation,  and.  as  far  as  legal 
Xholes  Permit,  endeavor  to  escape  Federa  regimentation. 
Ch^^rged  ai^aTnst  these  operators  may  be  grievous  faults  and  short- 
comings but  inconsistency  Ls  scarcely  one  of  them  And  memory 
does  not  call  to  mind  the  name  of  one  of  their  clan  whose  operation 
is  insolvent  There  may  be  exceptional  conditions  or  extraordinary 
Srcimiitances  attached  to  the  case  of  each,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  Benerally  speaking  th-y  occupy  that  enviable  p<>sltlon  of 
being  -in  the  black  "  Handful  though  they  are.  they  a^e  vocal 
at  tUxM.  and  their  influence  Is  not  to  be  discounted  For  all  their 
so-called  faults   we  love  them  still 

TheT«  are  two  other  classes,  each  of  about  equal  strength  n 
^  numbers  The  one  class,  of  two  distinct  factions,  battles  for  rigid 
Borernmental  price  fixing  The  other  class  contends  for  Industry 
control  on  price  and  other  questions,  with  a  minimum  degree  of 
Federal  supervision  There  are  divers  phrases  which  might  be  em- 
Dloyed  to  differentiate  these  two  classes  or  to  define  their  economic 
beliefs  but  I  believe  that  genera]  ouUlne  suffices  for  this  well- 
informed  audience  The  purpose  Is  to  expose  In  the  raw.  the 
sharp  cleavage  that  exists  between  the  two  schools  of  thought. 
The  conflict  resolves  Itself  Into  a  wrestle  between  two  worlds,  be- 
tween two  ways  of  life,  the  American  way  and  the  totalitarian  way 
First  we  mu^t' accept  the  premise.  If  history  counts  for  aught,  that. 
If"  price  fixing  is  to  obtain  In  coal.  It  will  be  extended  not  only  to 
other  natural-resource  Industries,  as  Is  urged  by  a  legion  of  coal- 
price  advocates,  but  to  other  basic  Indtistnes  as  well.  Some  years 
ago  in  discussing  the  coal-control  measure  with  one  of  Its  foremost 
supporters  I  Inquired  If  he  did  not  accept  that  premise  His  answer 
was  that  he  would  much  prefer  to  see  the  auto  and  steel  Industries 
under  Government  control  than  In  the  hands  of  such  "ruthless 
men  ■  as  the  generally  accepted  leaders  of  those  Industries  There 
Tou  have  It;  so  let's  start  from  that  premise  This  is  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  for  one  to  venture  Into  the  realm  of  conjecture. 
And  who  Is  qualified  to  speak  ex  cathedra?  My  desire  is  merely  to 
Toice  the  viewpoints  of  the  conflicting  groups,  yours.  I  take  It.  to 
reach  your  own  conclusions. 

The  Government -control  group  pleads  Jxistlflcatlon  for  Its  posi- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  frightfully  weakened  petition  of  the  Indus- 
try- through  internecine  warfare  of  long  duration.  Here  might  be 
Interpolated  the  observation  that  the  last  6  years,  marked  by  inter- 
mittent Federal  control,  constitute  the  most  trying  period  of  Its 
hlsuary  It  Just  happens,  perhaps,  that  memt>ers  of  the  Oovernment- 
ecMitrol  group  have  In  the  main,  been  more  weakened  by  that 
warfare  than  have  those  in  the  Indtistry-control  group  As  I  have 
stated  there  are  two  factions  In  the  former  group  The  one  faction 
supports  the  present  price-control  act  but  Is  bitterly  opposed  to 
pnposal  to  widen  lU  scope  bv  provision  for  production  control, 
auocatloa  ol  tonnage.     That  faction  is  banking  on  artificial  price 


control  to  help  It  recover  markets  lost.  In  the  main,  to  sotrthem 
fields,  and  also  to  Insure  continued  unionization  of  those  fields. 
The  other  faction  Ls  composed  of  realists  In  that,  acquainted  with 
the  British  record,  they  are  cognizant  of  the  fundamental  fact  that 
price  fixing  without  production  control  cannot  long  he  enforced 
by  any  government  There  are  scores  of  sincere  operators  In  this 
second  cla.«w  Manv  of  them  are  thoroughly  dispirited  and  see  no 
hope  for  what  they  term  the  "civilization'  of  the  industry  save 
throug.^  Federal  control  of  prices  and  production  Some  operators 
admit  that  even  rigid  Federal  laws  will  fall  to  keep  numerous 
operations  above  water,  but  they  contend  legl.slatlon  will  serve  as 
a  merciful  cushion  to  ease  the  blow  and  delay  the  day  of  reckoning. 
For  such  delay  the  now  solvent  operator  might  pay  a  heavy  price. 
Had  It  not  been  for  "shots  In  the  arm  "  by  N  R  A.,  under  which 
various  price  levels,  violative  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
were  established,  along  with  blind  trust  In  the  efficacy  of  political 
medicine,  there  would  today,  for  whatever  It  would  mean,  be 
fewer  and  bigger  operating  units  In  the  Industry 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  atUtude  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
by  whose  Department  the  Coal  Act  Is  now  administered  and  In 
which  Department  a  spokesman  for  a  group  of  operators  opined 
In  their  presence  to  Mr  Ickes.  on  July  17.  that  the  Industry  had 
found  "a  good  home"  Mr  Ickes  has  declared  In  favor  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  r.f  coal  mines  Does  the  statement  of  the  coal 
spokesman  lend  c.-edence  to  a  suspicion  long  entertained  In  certain 
circles  that  some  leaders  of  the  drive  for  Federal  control  are.  In 
reality,  seeking  a  market  with  Uncle  Sam  for  their  coal  properties? 
It  was  about  20  years  ago  that  mine  labor  in  convention  assembled 
went  on  record  for  nationalization  of  the  mines.  The  Plumb  plan 
for  Government  ownership  of  basic  resources  has  been  before  us 
for  a  longer  period  That  Idea  was  supported  only  a  few  months 
ago  In  testimony  before  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Monopoly, 
by  A  A.  Berle.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who  advocates  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  basic  resources.  Summing  up  the  position  of 
Go%ernment-control  advocates,  we  detect  a  willingness  to  stu-render 
■  a  large  measure  of  control,  even  to  submission  to  "the  Insolence  ol 
I  ofDce  and  law's  delays. '  In  confidence  that  such  surrender  and  sub- 
i  ntlsslon  will  yield  a  return  on  their  Investment  and.  If  not,  will 
pave  the  way  for  sale  of  their  properties.  In  other  words,  even 
though  nationalization  of  mines  be  at  the  end  of  the  one  road,  they 
i    see  only  bankruptcy  as  the  alternative 

Let   ul   now  ron.«ider   the  third   class,  who  are   sometimes  called 
mlddle-cf-the-roaders      The    leaders   of    this    group,    for    the    most 
I    part    successful    operators,    whether    by    fortune    or    by    exercise    of 
brains  or  an  admixture  of  both,  are  not  opposed  to  Improvements 
because  they  are  Innovations.     They  know  that  such  an  attitude 
frequently  forces  people  to  accept  Innovations  which  are  not   Im- 
provements     Possibly   seme   of    the   Innovations   now   being   forced 
upon   them  are  due   to  the  fact   that  a  few  operators   in  all   three 
I    groups  formerly  were  cold  to  any  constructive  policies  that  contra- 
i    vened   their  fixed   notions      As  a   whole,   the  leaders  of   the  third 
1    group   are    more   or   less   elastlc-mlnded.    but   they    are   thoroughly 
!    convinced  we   have   had   too  much   mischlevou?    uonservse  concern- 
ing redistribution  of  reduced  production,  coal.  pigs,  or  what  not. 
They  think   It  has  led   up  blind   alleys  and  dead-end   streets,  for 
6  long  years,  a  succession  of  governmental  edicts  and  Interferences 
which   would   have   totally   wrecked   any   Industry   less   hardy   than 
theirs. 

Seven  years  ago  a  forward-looking  figure  In  the  coal  IndiLstry 
I  labored  long  and  diligently  to  bring  to  fruition  the  regional  sales 
I  agency  Idea,  as  represented  by  Appalachian  Coals.  Inc.  None  can 
I  claim  f)erfection  for  that  plan,  but  none  can  deny  that  It  has  never 
j  had  a  real  opportunity,  due  to  the  restriction,  first  of  the  N  R  A. 
I  and  second,  of  the  Guffey  Act.  to  function.  I  speak  of  this  plan 
I  because  It  Is  around  an  amplification  of  the  sales  agency  Idea  that 
I  Representative  Robert  G  Allen.  Pennsylvania  Democrat,  has  In- 
,  trnduced  a  bill  to  modify  the  present  Coal  Act.  which  bill  Is  stip- 
posed  to  reflect  partially  at  least,  the  views  of  the  group  to  which 
I  I  am  now  referring  Of  the  present  law.  Bob  Allen.  In  a  recent 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.<e.  declared;  "The  coal  Industry  has 
had  nearly  6  years'  experience  with  lU-advlsed  experiments  In  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  It  Is  my  contention  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  no  one  else  will  be  able  to  administer  the  Coal  Act 
as  it  Is  now  written  " 

Some  consideration  can  appropriately  be  accorded  to  the  attitude 
of  consumers;  for.  after  all.  consumer  cooperation  Is  essential  to 
successful  administration  of  a  law.  In  reverse  English,  as  It  were, 
America  learned  that  lesson  through  Mr.  Volstead.  The  largest 
consumers  of  coal  are  the  railroads  Without  question.  W  M  Jef- 
fers,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  voiced  the  viewpoint 
of  the  railroad  industry  on  June  17.  when  he  said,  at  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo  .  'In  my  opinion  the  Guffey  Act  is  the  most  foolish  piece  of 
legislation  ever  conceived.  It  was  a  failure  t>efore  it  even  passed" 
Something  about  the  genesis  of  the  Guffey  measure  to  which 
President  Jeffers  referred  was  related  last  month  In  a  Saturday 
E^-enlng  Post  article  by  Raymond  Moley.  He  said.  "The  President 
wisely  refxised  to  go  along  with  It."  but  on  June  6.  1935.  "to  avert  a 
walk-out  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  '  he  got  behind  it.  Professor 
Moley  observes  that,  "The  President  has  bitten  off  more  than  he 
can  chew  "  Possibly  he  predicates  that  statement  on  the  growing 
public  opposition  to  price  fixing  In  all  lines  In  the  September  9 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Mr  Moley  wrote:  "It  was  Roose- 
velt's Insistence  upon  the  essential  unity  of  his  policies  that  in- 
evitably brought  Into  question  his  understanding  of  economics. 
Except  In  terms  of  misunderstanding,  there  was  no  way  to  compre- 
hend such  phenomena  as  an  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  soft -coal 
business  which  proceeded  without  reference  to  simultaneous  efforts 
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to  encourage  the  production  of  electricity  throuch  vast  water-power 
projects."  Only  a  few  months  ago,  John  M.  Carmody.  who  knows 
his  coal,  through  former  editorship  of  Coal  Ajie,  and  who  is  now 
Federal  Works  Administrator,  said,  "I  know  I  may  be  rui;nui;' 
counter  to  the  opinion  of  some  in  the  Goveriunent  (and  that's  u 
gem  of  understatem.ent)  but  I  believe  that  the  price  maintenance 
theory  does  more  harm  to  Industry  than  any  other  single  factor. " 

This  presents  the  picture,  at  least  as  I  see  It.  Unquestionably,  the 
next  18  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pre.sent  Coal  Act  expires, 
are  fraught  with  supreme  Importance.  Even  the  laboratory  worker 
vrill  be  engulfed  In  the  wars  of  words  and  ballots  over  two  forms  of 
political  government  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  So  no  heresy  is  In- 
volved In  citation  of  the  Issues,  In  which  everyone  associated  with 
this  business  called  coal  is  Immensely  concerned.  Coal  is  the  spear- 
head of  the  drive  of  those  battling  at  what  they  call  Armageddon, 
for  a  new  day  and  a  new  order.  Secretary  Ickes  leads  the  evange- 
listic hoets  with  his  battle  cry,  "All  old  roads  are  closed  forever." 

In  the  opinion  of  some  observers,  the  Coal  Act.  re.specting  prices. 
vlU  soon  function.  Witliln  a  few  months,  the  second  ses-slon  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  will  convene;  whereupon,  hearings  will  be 
held  on  the  Allen  bill.  It  is  reported  in  usuilly  well-informed 
sources  that  hearings  on  another  bill  will  also  take  place.  I  refer 
to  a  measure  which  Abe  Porias.  counsel  for  the  Bituminous  Division 
of  thi^  Interior  Department,  l.s  said  to  be  drafting.  In  collaboration 
with  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Corcoran.  Production  control  will  be  in- 
corporated In  that  measure  It  Is  reported.  This  l.s  all  to  the  good 
lor  such  hearings  will  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  for  full 
ventilation  of  all  views.  Tlic  Industry  should  proht,  hugely,  and 
the  public  will  be  treated  to  a  circus  of  many  rings.  Tlie  burden 
of  expense  upon  the  Industry,  through  extended  hearings,  will  be 
enormous,  but  the  boys  are  accustomed,  through  protracted  wage 
negotiations  and  otherwise,  to  such  incidentals.  The  experience  will 
be  well  worth  the  admission  price. 

However  we  feel  on  the  subject  of  coal  legislation  we  cannot  brush 
eside  Its  momentous  bearing  on  any  future  program.  It  becomes 
every  coal  man.  If  he  Is  worth  his  s.\lt.  to  declare  his  position,  what- 
ever that  position  may  be.  This  is  no  time  for  fence  walkers.  They 
have  been  the  bane  of  the  industry,  those  suave,  obsequious  fence 
walkers  The  out-and-out  propcnrnts  of  Federal  control  have  taken 
a  clear-cut  stand  for  the  better  or  the  worse  Many  of  their  number 
will  yield  to  none  In  faith  that  coal  has  everything.  Their  doctrine 
is  that  heroic  Prderal  mea,sures  are  required  to  realize  its  potentiali- 
ties, to  muke  it  an  attractive  business.  The  approaching  con- 
gressional hearings  promise  a  splendid  forum  which  all  should  wel- 
come. They  will  afford  a  rare  arena  for  the  play  and  counierplay 
of  pressure  groups,  and  will  expo.se  any  system  rooted  In  spoils  and 
largesse  and  calculated  to  take  away  the  rights  and  Incentives  of 
any  class, 

Evervone  In  this  room  Is  surely  of  one  mind  that  this  country  was 
built  on  private  business  enterprise,  that  Its  survival  depends  upon 
a  satisfactory  revival  of  business  enterprise.  We  believe  In  an  ex- 
panding economy:  in  maklne  more,  not  less;  in  enlargement  of  pur- 
chasing power  through  Increased  efficiency,  promotion  of  lower 
prices  and  larger  demand;  all  making  lor  more  work,  higher  incomca 
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or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  25,  1940 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tie  that  binds  those  who 
have  been  long  together  in  public  service  is  apt  to  prow  very 
close  as  the  years  glide  by.  Mr.  Taylor  and  I  served  to- 
gether ever  since  he  came  to  the  House  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Sixty-.-^ixth  Congress.  Before  his  arrival  we  all  were  1 
anxious  to  meet  him  because  he  had  unseated  a  southern  ' 
stalwart  of  his  own  political  faith,  Richard  Austin,  who 
exerted  much  influence  in  this  House,  although  it  seemed 
that  he  favored  every  appropriation  bill  and  few  tax 
measures. 

WTicn  Mr.  Taylor  entered  the  Congress,  or  shortly  there- 
after, he  and  I  found  ourselves  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Immigration,  which  was  very  active  at  the  time.  Ever  after- 
wards, until  his  death,  we  were  much  tosethcr  on  at  least 
one  committee.  I  had  to  surrender  membership  on  the  Ccm- 
mittee  on  Immigration  when  I  came  to  the  Commit  fee  en 
Rules;  but  Mr.  Ta-ylor  was  permitted  to  retain  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Immitiration  when  he  joined  the  Com- 
niittee  en  Rules. 


At  the  time  of  his  passing  our  friend  was  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  on 
which  committee  he  rendered  valuable  service  by  reason  of 
his  broad  and  penetrating  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  his 
sectional  detachment,  largely,  from  the  immediate  effects  of 
immigration. 

This  honorable  deceased  with  a  potent  factor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  his  party's  councils.  He 
had  to  an  unusual  desree  the  sagacity  to  oppose  a  proposal 
without  bombast  or  offense  to  friend  or  foe.  When  he  ap- 
proached one  with  a  request  his  geniality  and  good  fellow- 
ship had  already  half  won  his  desire.  In  other  words,  he 
was  well  nigh  irresistible.  The  people  of  his  district  honored 
and  trusted  him.  and  he  was  altogether  faithful  to  their  in- 
terests. They  loved  him,  and  he  gave  them  his  personal 
affection  in  return.  He  won  their  continued  support  by  his 
fidelity  to  duty,  but  he  won  their  hearts  by  his  unfailing 
kindners   and   gentle   bearing    toward   everybody. 

In  ccmmitt^  he  was  able  and  impartial  and  there,  with 
the  late  Mr.  Mapes.  his  broadmindedners  and  tolerance  did 
much  to  facilitate  the  public  bu.siness.  He  never  sought  op- 
portunity to  make  a  headline — he  did  not  need  headlines  to 
continue  here — just  to  keep  the  public  informed  that 
J.  Will  Taylor  still  lived  or  in  any  other  way  promote  a 
selfi.sh  interest. 

Mr.  Taylcr  was  a  political  partisan,  but  never  illngically 
or  offensively  so.  During  all  cur  service  together  I  never 
heard  this  gentleman  speak  ill  of  anybody,  and  he  alwayj 
accorded  everybody  credit  for  reasonable  intelligence  and 
patriotic  motive.  He  knew  that  the  overruling  laws  of 
the  moral  world  are  that  selfishness  of  evil  is  made  to  de- 
feat itself. 

Tennessee  also  mourns  his  loss  for  he  was  a  tnie  repro.sent- 
ative  of  his  race — tolerant,  broadminded,  sagaciciLs,  genial, 
winning  high  and  enduring  place  by  sterling  conduct — all 
that  the  Nation  and  his  State  could  ask  of  a  gentleman,  a 
legislator,  and  a  patriot.  Tennessee  will  ever  bow  in  rev- 
erence over  the  tomb  of  such  a  son. 

Standing  in  imagination  at  the  grave  of  our  honorable 
dead,  may  we  e^me  more  deeply  than  ever  into  the  intimacies 
of  God.  and  even  while  drinking  the  bitter  cup.  have  power 
and  grace  given  unto  us  to  say.  "The  Lord  hath  given;  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
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OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  29,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    STYLES  BRIDGES.  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRB 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  interesting 
and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  farm  problem  and  farm 
recovery  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges! 
in  a  speech  deli\errd  in  Mankato.  Minn.,  on  Saturday.  Jan- 
uary 27.  1940.  at  a  Republican  rally  sponsored  by  the  Minne- 
sota Republican  State  central  committee. 

There  being  nn  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  Republicans.  I  plan  to  discuss  the  problems  of  agriculture 
with  you  tonight.  I  was  bcrn  on  a  farm.  I  was  reared  on  a  farni, 
I  graduated  from  an  agricultural  college,  I  taught  agriculture.  I 
srjvcd  as  a  county  farm  aeent  and  a.s  executive  secretary  of  Xht 
New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau.  What  little  wealth  I  have  today  Is 
invested  In  what  you  would  call  .^mall  farms — In  my  home  State. 

But   not   even   with    this  background   do  I   bring  you   a   panacea. 

And  b:fore  I  get  into  a  direct  discussion  of  the  problf^tns  of 
agriculture.  I  .should  like  to  recite  some  other  items  which  bear 
upon  them — which  are.  indeed,  part  and  parcel  cl  the  so-called 
faim  problem. 
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_  th*  oommg  montha  we  thall  be  hearing  a  Irt  about.  T)o  you   [ 
want  to  go  b«ck   to  the  dark  da>-3  of   1932?"     This  chcnis  was  re- 
vived at  the  Jack»<jn  Day  dinners      A»  the  fall  campaign  approaches 
the  cry  wtn  jrow  Increasingly  Ictid  to  convince  the  people  that  tht y 
must  chooae  between  the  •elf-styled   liberalism  of  the  New  Deal   | 
and  tbe  ••t>iack  reaction"  of  Republicanism.  i 

Th'*e  and  similar  word«  have  been  so  rr.lsrised  of  recent  years  | 
that  they  have  ccme  to  have  Uttle  meaning  In  themselves.  Then. 
too  all  of  them  apply  In  one  way  or  another  to  most  of  us  Fcr 
Instance,  the  New  Deal  \n  reactionary  In  that  It  Insists  en  conduct- 
tng  all  over  again  experiments  which  have  been  tried  In  country 
after  cxjuntry  since  the  dawn  of  history,  and  found  to  fail  It  Is 
ronaerratlve  chiefly  in  Its  desperate  determinaMon  to  conserve  it- 
self in  oOce  OTh.T  than  Its  liberality  with  your  money  and  mli.e. 
the  New  Deal  test  of  UberaUsni  seems  to  be  the  extent  to  wh.ch 
the  ufTulrs  of  the  citizen  arc  run  from  Wd*.hlngton 

On  the  other  hand,  wp  Republicans  aVe  reactionary  against  many 
New  Deal  practices  and  theories  We  are  conservative.  In  our 
determination  to  preserve  the  best  of  cur  American  tradition— the 
free  Oovernmcnt  and  free  economy  under  which  this  Nation  grew 
great  und  which  aro  nece.-sary  If  free  men  are  to  advance  But  we 
are  ».iso  liberal  In  that  we  believf  that  cur  problems  can  and  must 
be  solved  by  more  fr«^d  im  for  the  individual,  and  not  less 

As  to  "golnK  b«cK  "  it  is  the  new  dealers  who  keep  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  past  It  is  the  new  dealers  who  Justify  their  schcm- 
Ingt  and  their  failures  by  the  meanrcss  of  .«^ome  man  or  :>ome  men 
10  years  ago  Apparently,  they  would  punish  us  for  the  sins  of  an 
Insul!  the  rest  of  our  lives.  r>„^„„ 

But  a  new  note  -an  apolofretlc  nct«^-wa.s  str-.irk  by  \ll  Roose- 
velt at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner.  We  should  Judge  the  New  Deal 
bv  Its  motives,  he  said  In  elTect 

For  one  1  am  prepared  to  do  that  I  am  prepared  to  pa.<=s  Judg- 
ment now  on  U»  motives  of  repimentini?  the  people,  of  brlngui^ 
•bout  some  soc.ahzcd  form  of  Gcveriimcnt  In  our  country^  and  of 
uslne  relief  funds  while  at  the  same  time  browbreatlnc;  business. 
m  pursuing  thes«<  motives  I  have  said  before  and  I  say  apaln 
that  I  believe  the  first  pump-pnmlng  program  would  have  worked 
had  not  these  funds  been  diverted  to  the  prunary  purpose  cf 
throtUlng  buslnea.s  and  carr^'ing  out  the  New  Dca!  reforms 

But  accomplishments  are  tisually  given  more  Importance  In  our 
appraisal  of  men  and  certainly  of  governments. 

In  1»33  two  of  the  greatest  problems  were  unemployment  and 
disastrously  low  farm  prices  In  1940.  the  most  trfmcndou.=  tasks 
before  us  are  still  the  reemployment  of  between  nine  and  ten 
million  souls  who  are  still  out  of  work  and  the  raising  of  agricul- 
tural prices  Today  these  tasks  have  l>een  made  vastly  more  difficult 
by  the  other  problems  idded  to  them  by  tho  New  Deal— staggering 
debt  oppressive  taxation.  Industrial  bitterness  and  stnfe.  and  econ- 
omy throttled  by  regulaticn,  hampered  by  competition,  and  fearful 
of  the  future.  And  to  these  problems  of  Its  own  creation.  It  should 
be  obviovuj  to  evt-ryone  by  now  that  the  New  Deal  has  uo  solution 
save  more  debt,  more  taxes,  and  more  regulation 

As  the  campaign  approaches,  we  are  asked  to  overlook  the  con- 
sequences of  these  failures  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  protestation 
of  noble  objectives  In  domestic  affairs.  'By  their  motives,"  declared 
the  President  in  his  Jack.son  Day  speech,  "ye  shall  know  them  " 
Frr  the  rest,  we  are  asked  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  forrlgn 
field.  A  prominent  Washington  columnist,  who  has  t)ecome  ac- 
cepted as  the  historian  of  the  New  Deal,  declared  In  a  recent  article 
on  the  candidacy  of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential   nonwnatlon: 

"The  shift  In  emphasis  from  domestic  to  foreign  affairs  al.so  helps 
Hull  This  shift  is  pronounced  in  the  President  s  own  mind  It 
Is  not  onlv  a  political  shift  designed  to  bridi:e  the  schisms  In  the 
Democratic  Party  on  matters  of  New  Deal  policy.  The  President  s 
attention  and  thoughts  and  aspirations  have  moved  mere  and 
nwre  to  the  foreign  field  He  U  following  in  the  path  of  Woodrow 
Wllscn.  althotigh  he  has  not  gone  s=o  far.  and  may  never  do  so  At 
best.  It  IS  difficult  to  keep  one's  mind  off  affairs  abroad  and  on  the 
hard,  painful  facts  of  unsolved  problems  at  home  Like  many 
another  head  of  state.  Rotvsevelt  seems,  at  least  .<:ul)consclously.  to 
be  seeking  an  escape  through  International  action.  In  his  case 
It  Is  not  impenalLsm.  i.ot  aggrandizement,  but  a  yearning  to  do 
something  constructive  for  the  world  Hull,  who  has  always 
doubted  our  ability  to  solve  our  own  problems,  who  has  consistently 
advocated  an  International  approach,  becomes  more  and  more  the 
logKal  successtir  to  a  Rooesevelt  whose  eyes  are  fixed  more  on  world 
aftalPi  and  less  tipon  the  tedious  business  of  creating  a  great  social 
and  economic  dem«racy  In  the  United  States  ' 

I  do  notfeetleve  that  the  American  people  will  be  thus  distracted, 
nor  that  they  will  accept  high-sounding  platitudes  about  social 
objectives  anv  more  than  1  think  that  they  will  be  persuaded  to 
vole  for  the  N.w  Deal  from  the  negative  fear  of  going  "back"  to 
the  days  of   1932 

Thf  question  is  net.  can  we  afford  to  go  back,  but  can  we  afford 
to  go  on  as  we  have  for  the  past  7'j  years?  Can  we  afford  to  go 
deeper  into  the  mine  of  oppressive  debt  and  strangling  taxation, 
knowing  that  to  pursue  such  a  policy  can  but  lead  to  bankruptcy 
and  Inflation?  We  have  witnessed  the  events  which  followed  U\e 
ruin  and  despair  brought  by  mtlaticn  in  Germany.  With  such  an 
example  tjefore  our  eyes,  can  wo  afford  to  pass  on  to  our  children 
a  Nation  burdened  with  debt,  paralyzed  by  stagnation  and  crippled 
by  unemployment? 

Are  the  unemployed  to  be  doomed  to  4  more  years  of  dependence 
upoc  reliel  as  a  way  of  Ulc  because  of  Goverument  folly?    Or  wiil 


they  be  given  the  opportunity  of  emplo\Tnent  In  private  Industry 
through  a  revival  of  our  system  of  economy?  The  question  Is  not 
will  vtt.'st  expenditures  for  relief  be  continued  but  will  they  be 
necessary  during  the  next  4  years?  Is  the  admlnl.stratlon  of  neces- 
sary relief  to  continue  for  4  more  years  under  the  present  vast 
political  bureaucracy,  are  relief  rolls  to  continue  to  rise  before 
«jlectlr)ns  and  fall  thereafter  or  is  relief  to  be  made  nonparttsan. 
end  locally  administered  on  a  basis  of  human  need?  Can  we  afford 
4  more  years  of  wholesale  unemployment  and  relief  thus  admin- 
istered ? 

In  regard  to  private  enterprise,  the  question  Is  not  whether  busi- 
ness is  to  be  allowed  to  run  riot,  but  Is  It  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
recover,  so  that  It  may  provide  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  pros- 
perity for  all  of  our  peoplo?  Are  we  to  have  4  more  years  of  busl- 
ness-baltlng  by  a  hostile  administration.  4  more  years  of 
Government  competition,  stifling  taxes,  and  strangling  regulation, 
or  will  a  friendly  administration  make  possible  the  revival  of  our 
economic  sy.stem  through  the  encourapement  cf  individual  effort 
p.nd  enterprLse  which,  taken  collectively,  speli  progress?  Can  we 
afford  4  more  years  of  Government  suppression  of  our  system  ot 
private  economy? 

The  question  Is  not.  is  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Comml.^slon 
to  be  abolished,  thus  allowing  business  speculation  to  run  rampant, 
but  Is  It  to  be  used  as  the  ffeans  of  Government  control  of  all 
credit  and  Investment?  Is  It  to  be  permitted  to  spend  4  more 
years — and  the  taxpayers'  money — In  conducting  witch  hunts 
against  business,  notably  In  the  fields  of  banking  and  Insurance.  In 
using  the  Temporary  National  Ecr  ncmic  Committee  as  a  sounding- 
board  for  btiilding  up  and  by  publicizing  its  case  against  business  in 
order  to  bring  about  increased  Government  regulation  which  bor- 
ders on  the  socialization  of  credit  and  Investment?  Is  It  to  con- 
tinue for  4  more  years  to  discourage  private  Investment,  thus 
adding  strength  to  the  New  Deal  argument  that  Government 
spending  must  compensate  for  the  lack  of  private  investment? 

Every  horest  American  wan^s  to  see  fraud  and  dizzy  speculation 
abolished,  and  probably  99  percent  of  them  favor  a  Oovernmcnt 
agency  for  this  purpose.  But  every  American  who  believes  In  a 
system  cf  private  economy  agrees  that  such  an  ngency — along  with 
every  other  department  of  government — should  help  rather  than 
hamper  private  Industry  by  encouraging  the  flow  of  capital  into 
every  legitimate  enterprise  Under  a  Republican  administration, 
that  is  the  purpose  the  S    E.  C    will  serve. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  iseue  is  not 
whether  the  act  Is  to  be  nbollslied  or  sabotaged,  as  New  Dealers 
would  have  you  think,  but  whether  that  Board  will  continue  for 
4  more  years  to  add  to  the  bitterness  of  industrial  strife 

Contrary  to  Democratic  propaganda.  Republicans  do  not  seek  the 
amendment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  order  to  permit 
the  exploitation  of  the  worker  On  the  contrary,  we  seek  the  free- 
dom of  the  worker  from  the  domination  of  the  Government  as  well 
as  from  his  employer,  a  domination  which  Is  as  more  dangerous  as 
It  Is  more  fjowerful.  because  he  has  no  recourse. 

I  have  mentioned  these  problems  because  they  are  vital  to  what 
ie  known  as  the  agriculture  problem.  E\er  since  I  have  been  knee 
high  to  a  gatepast  I  have  been  hearing  about  the  farmer  having  to 
supptirt  countless  middlemen  or  "services"  before  his  product 
reache.s  the  consumer. 

Then  certainly  it  is  no  solution  cf  his  problems  today  to  add  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  middlemen  upon  his  back,  I  refer  to 
the  army  of  bureaucrats  which  the  New  Deal  ha£  set  up  to  watch 
over  him  and  to  be  supported  by  him. 

Therefore.  I  say  that  anv  Republican  farm  program  must  be 
predicated  upon  a  simplification  of  the  bureaucratic  structure 
which  he  has  to  carry  It  must  be  predicated  upon  simplification 
and   fairness 

By  fairness.  I  mean  It  must  be  a  program  designed  really  to  help 
him.  and  therefore  to  promote  the  national  welfare.  It  must  not 
be  a  program  with  which  he  Is  arrayed  against  the  consumer — the 
so-called  worklngman  and  the  business  and  Industrial  communities. 

There  is  first  the  matter  of  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties 

No  one  exceeds  me  in  admiration  for  our  Seen  tary  of  State.  Mr. 
Cordell  Hull  For  25  years  or  more  he  has  cherished  foreign-trade 
Ideas  different  from  Republicans,  and  frankly,  different  from  many 
Influences  within  his  own  party.  The  present  administration  gave 
him  carte  blanche  to  carry  his  ideas  cut.  The  Republicans  until 
recently  have  made  very-  Uttle  protest.  If  ever  a  man  had  free  rein 
to  try  his  ideas  out.  Mr    Hull  has  had  it. 

But  the  plain  fact  is.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  haven't  worked. 

The  tragedy.  I  think.  Is  that  all  the  while  we  have  been  p)€rmittlng 
this  splendid  man  to  exp?rlment  with  a  beautiful  idea,  we  have 
given  a  bureaucracy  In  Washington  the  power  cf  life  or  death  over 
farmers  who  micht  be  engaged  in  raising  a  particular  product  or  an 
Industry  dealing  in  a  particular  article 

The  ccnstitutional  duty  of  the  Senate  to  pa.'^s  upon  all  treaties 
negotiated  with  foreign  nations  must  be  exercised  by  that  body 

From  January  l  to  December  1.  In  1938.  agricultural  exports 
amounted  to  $763  '224.000.  while  agricultural  Imports  were  v;ilued 
at  $876  889.000  That  left  an  unfavorable  balance  of  •113  665  000. 
For  the  same  period  In  1939  agricultural  exports  fell  to  8578  166  000. 
while  agrictiltural  imports  rose  to  $998  354  000.  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  $4'20  188000.  In  other  words  we  exported  over  $185- 
I  000.000  worth  less  of  agricultural  products  while  we  imported 
nearly  one  hundred  twenty-one  and  one-half  million  dollars  worth 
I    more  of  agrictiltural  products  In  the  first  11  months  of  1939  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  same  period  in  1938.  Figures  such  as  these  would 
hardly  Indicate  that  the  farmer  has  profited  under  such  a  program. 

And  what  of  the  incre.i.Hed  amount  of  trade  that  wa.s  to  result 
from  these  treaties?  The  total  trade  for  these  11  months  in  1939 
was  over  $63,500,000  le.vs  than  during  those  same  months  In  1938, 
despite  the  outbreak  of  wars  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
increase  foreign   purcliases 

At  the  risk  of  burdening  you  with  too  many  figure.';,  let  me 
quote  a  few  .'pcclfic  items.  All  of  them  cover  the  first  10  montlw 
of  1939.  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1938  We  imported 
over  664.000  of  cattle,  an  increase  of  over  100  percent,  and  over 
104  000  000  pounds  of  cattle  hides,  an  Increase  of  nearly  165  per- 
cent. We  imported  over  197,000.000  pounds  of  vnmanufactured 
wool,  an  increase  of  nearly  170  percent,  and  over  50.000,000  pounds 
of  sheep  hides,  or  close  to  twice  as  many  as  the  year  before.  The 
importation  of  barley  rose  from  126,000  bushels  to  745.000 

But  what  l»  even  worse,  we  have  heard  much  of  the  surpluses  of 
wheat  and  cotton  In  the  United  States  and  of  the  restrictive 
measures  the  Government  h.-^s  taken  to  reduce  or  dispose  of  these 
surpluses.  But.  believe  It  or  not.  we  imported  over  9.000.000  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  4  times  as  much  during  the  first  10  months  of  1939 
as  in  1938,  while  ovir  importation  of  wheat  byproduct  feeds  soared 
to  nearly  373.000  pounds,  or  over  13  times  the  amount  Imported 
the  year  before  This  despite  the  money  that  the  taxpayer  pays 
in  parity  prices.  In  loai^s  on  surpluses,  and  in  warehouse  stnrat;e 
for  Ame'ican  cotton  and  wheat  that  cannot  be  bold.  Are  we  to 
have   4    .nore   years   of   this? 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  an  ever-increasing  number  of  farmers 
and  workers  are  rebelling  against  the  Injustices  these  treaties  have 
wrought.  Yet.  with  characteristic  New  Deal  failure  to  credit  its 
opponents  with  honest  motives.  Secretaries  Hull  and  Wallace  are 
now  busy  mUlgning  all  tho.se  who  oppose  tlie  program.  They 
are  "unscrupulous."  according  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  apparently  doubting  the  intelligence  of  great 
groups  of  our  farmers  and  workers,  declares  that  they  are  being 
used  as  "political  fronts  "  and  "cat's  paw"  by  Indastriallsts  seeking 
"another  tariff  grab,"  The  head  of  a  great  farm  organization  he 
accuses  of  selfishly  seeking  personal  political  gain.  But  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves 

No;  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  anything  except  a  Httle  com- 
mon sfnse.  We  do  not  ask  a  return  to  tariffs  sufficiently  high  to 
constitute  serious  barriers  to  trade  But  we  do  demand  that  the 
American  farmer  be  given  the  American  markets  which  are  right- 
fully his.  We  do  believe  that  our  own  unemployed  at  home  de- 
serve more  consirleratlon  than  the  farmers  and  workers  of  other 
nations.  We  do  maintain  that  the  first  duty  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernnient  is  to  protect  the  way  in  which  mllllcns  of  the  American 
people  earn  their  daily  bread.  Tins  right,  this  opportunity,  and 
this  protection  the  Republican  Party  pledges  to  the  farmers  and 
workers  of  America. 

At  the  present  session  of  Congress  I  propose  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing amendments  to  the  bill  providing  for  any  future  trade  treaties: 

(1)  Ninety  days'  notice  shall  be  required  before  negotiations 
shall  be  conchidcd  for  any  item  to  be  Included  in  any  treaty,  in 
order  to  provide  ample  time  for  hearings. 

(2»  Tlie  same  pfrsonnel  that  conducts  the  Investigations  shall 
also  negotiate  the  treaties. 

(3)  No  product  produced  In  this  country  shall  enter  the  United 
States  below  the  American  cost  of  production. 

In  the  interests  of  safeguarding  the  farmer's  domestic  markets 
and  of  recapturing  his  foreign  markets  which  have  shrunk  so 
disastrously — largely  due  to  New  Deal  folly — a  nonpartisan  lortlgn 
trade  board,  coordinated  with  the  Tariff  Commission  and  directly 
re.'^pcnsible  to  Congress,  could  be  of  great  service 

A  Republican  farm  program  will  Include.  I  am  convinced,  a 
sound  policy  of  land  use.  whose  purpose  is  actual  soli  conservation 
and  not  the  limitation  and  regimentation  of  production.  It  will 
continue  compen.'^atory  payments  as  long  as  thev  remain  necc-sary, 
but  these  will  not  be  used  as  the  means  of  enforcing  crop  control, 
nor  will  they  be  considered  the  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
farmtr.  It  will  be  a  program  administered  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
by  the  farmers  themselves  in  order  that  it  may  be  adaptfd  to  indi- 
vidual farm  and  family  needs  It  will  encourage  the  development 
of  cooperative  marketing  as  the  democratic  way  of  self-help  For 
we  believe  that  the  family-sized  farm  is  the  trxie  unit  of  American 
agriculture  It  will  encourage  new  uses  for  agricultural  products 
We  maintain  that  there  must  be  adequate  Eafei;uard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  tenants,  and  that  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  should  be 
Independently  administered  by  a  bipartisan  board. 

If  dome-tic  trade  is  to  be  stimulated,  we  must  facilitate  the 
transportation  cf  his  products  by  liberalizing  the  regulations  now 
enforced  upon  the  railroads.  Insofar  as  this  does  not  conflict  with 
the  public  interest,  and  encourage  cheaper  and  better  transporta- 
tion by  water  and  by  truck  as  well. 

We  realize  that  agricultural  prices,  like  those  cf  Industry,  must 
be  based  on  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit.  In  Industry, 
cur  policy  has  been  to  protect  American  wages  and  standards  of 
living  of  our  workers  through  a  protective  tariff  We  realize  that 
similar  protection  must  be  given  to  American  prices  for  our  farm- 
ers The  present  administration  policy  of  holding  the  prices  of 
farm  products  in  line  with  world  prices  and  then  subsldlzirg  the 
farmer  to  make  up  the  difference  is  not  only  n  serious  drain  on 
the  Treasury,  but  has  failed  to  bring  pro.sperity  to  the  farmer. 

In  short,  "our  aim  is  to  help  the  farmer  to  put  farming  on  a 
btisiness  basis,  to  free  him  from  the  necessity  cX  accepting  Gov- 


ernment subrldy.  to  eliminate  regimentation  In  agriculture,  to 
reestablish  agricultural  credit  and  eliminate  Governnient-conirolled 
flnnnclnp,  to  help  the  farmer  in  the  American  way  by  making  It 
possible  lor  him  to  help  himself  and  by  seeing  tliat  agricultural 
development   keeps   pace    with    industrial    Improvements 

We  cannot.  theref(  re,  regard  agriculture  as  a  separate  problem, 
but  must  seek  a  balance  based  upon  the  mutual  cooperation  and 
advancement  of  Industry,  latxir.  and  agriculture  Around  10,000.- 
000  unemployed  arc  lO.OOOOOO  potential  customers  for  the  worker 
and  the  farmer  It  is  estimated  that  about  20  i>ercint  of  Ameri- 
can lalx)r  is  unemployed.  Put  tl.em  back  to  work  thrcugh  a  re- 
vival of  business,  thus  increasing  their  purchasing  power  in  the 
only  healthy  way  it  can  be  increiised.  and  farm  pi  ices  are  sure 
to  rise.  The  so-called  surplus-  but  how  can  we  Kpeak  of  a  surplus 
as  long  as  there  are  those  who  are  111-houbod,  ill-clad,  and  Ul- 
led? — will  dwindle  away. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  liberal  diet  for  all 
of  our  people  would  necessitate  a  71 -percent  inciease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  cattle.  152-percent  Increase  in  veal  calvis.  187- 
pcrcent  Increase  In  hogs,  over  85-percent  lncrea.se  In  sheep  and 
lambs,  nearly  47-perccnt  Increase  In  poultry,  and  almost  74 -percent 
Increase  in  dairy  cattle.  And  the  adniinisiraiion  talks  of  over- 
production. 

Ease  the  prcs?nt  burden  of  taxation  by  eliminating  Government 
waste  and  extravagance;  revise  such  laws  as  the  Wagner  Act.  the 
Wa^^cs  and  Hours  Act.  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion Act;  put  in  office  an  administration  whlcli  Is  detlicated  to 
putting  America  back  to  work  in  an  economy  of  abundance  rather 
than  to  a  program  of  regimented  scarcity,  and  the  problems  of 
agriculture,  inoustry.  and  labor  alike  will  be  largely  solved. 

Now,  in  many  in  tances.  where  the  issue  appears  on  ih:-  surface 
to  be  of  maladministration.  Democrats  retort  that  Republican 
charges  are  motivated  by  the  partisan  desire  to  do  the  administer- 
ing. Some  truly  liberal  Democrats  who  admit  that  mistakes  have 
been  made  during  the  past  7  years,  declare,  as  did  Senator 
Wheeler,  of  Montana,  In  his  Jackson  Day  speech,  that  the  Demo- 
crats will   rectitj^  their  own   errors. 

But  will  they?  From  a  practical  standpoint,  constructive  legis- 
lation must  have  the  support  of  the  party  in  power.  The  New 
Deal  is  in  power  In  the  Democratic  Party  and  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion, because  the  Democrats  must  rise  or  fall  on  the  record  cf  the 
last  7'2    years. 

In  view  of  the  bitter  opposition  to  every  attempt  of  Jeffersonlan 
Democrats  and  Republicans  to  modify  Its  measures  or  policies,  we 
know  from  experience  Die  hopele&sness  of  any  Idea  that  the  New 
D^al   will   reform   itself. 

Eut  you  and  I  know  that  the  issue  Is  more  than  one  of  malad- 
ministration We  know  that  New  Deal  acts  and  u^'.encies  have 
been  administered  as  they  have  because  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cept behind  them.  The  issue  is  rather  one  of  two  conflicting  phi- 
losophies of  government,  of  economy,  of  life  itself.  It  is  the  New 
Deal  philosophy,  under  which  the  Government  seeks  to  extend 
ever  further  its  control  over  the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  the 
lives  of  the  people,  versus  the  American  way  of  progress,  under 
wh.ich  the  function  of  government  is  to  preserve  the  liberty  and 
opportunity  of  free  men.  to  encourage  the  Initiative  and  effort  of 
Individuals  united  by  voluntary  cooperation  for  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  all.  No,  the  question  Is  not  one  of  turning  hack. 
After  10  years  of  depression.  1^2  years  of  the  New  Deal,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  forward 

That  is  the  challenge  1940  can  and  must  mark  the  turning 
print.  A  RepubUcan  Party,  dedicated  to  the  democratic  way  of 
piORress.  can  and  must  lead  the  American  people  forward  to  tla» 
glorious  future   that   Is   their   destiny. 
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OF 


HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  29.  1940 


LETTER    FROM    L.    J.    WILHOITE    TO    EDITOR    OF    COLLIER'S 

MAGAZINE 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  In  a  recent  is!;ue  of  Col- 
lier's Magazine  there  appeared  an  editorial  and  cartoon  "de- 
picting the  municipalities  of  the  Tennes.see  Valley  as  the  fat 
recipients  of  cheap  electricity  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation."  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  J.  Wilhoite, 
chairman   of    the    Electric    Power    Board    of    Chattanooga, 
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Chattanooga.  Trnn..  pnclosiriK  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  editor  of  Collier's  by  way  of  a  reply  to  the  cartoon  and  the 
editorial,  and  also  an  accompanying  documtnt.  I  aik  unani- 
n;ous  consent  that  ihr  matters  referred  to  may  be  prmted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ELK-mic  PowzK   Board  or  Chattanooga. 

Chattanooga,   Tenn.,  January  25,  1940. 
Senator  KrwNiTH  MrKrt  i^ar. 

Srnate  Office  Budding.  Wa<ihingian.  D    C. 
Dear  SrNATOR  McKuoj^k:   I  am  attaching  hereto  a  letter  which 
the  Chattanoiifca  Power  Bosrti  has  dtrected  to  the  editor  of  Colliers. 
Pcrhap"  you  saw  the  editorial   and  cartoon   in   Icist   week's  Issue  ol 
that  m»<fai?lne 

ThiiH  lett«r,  of  coune.  Is  In  reply  to  what  we  consider  an  unwar- 
rnnied  and  unjustified  rrltlrt-m  of  the  program  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  Wc  fffl  sure  that  Colliers  will  be  glad  to  make  the  correc- 
tion of  misntatements  and  misleading  inferences  in  the  article  and 
o.rtoon  referred   to. 

We  are  •ending  copies  of  this  letter  to  Members  of  the  Tennessee. 
Alabama    Otor^la.  and  Mls.slpsippl  delesatlcns  and  we  hoj>e.  If  you 
derm   It  advisable,  that  you  will  have  this  called  to  the  attention 
of  other  Interested  parties  In  the  Senate. 
With  very  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^  j   Wilhoit..  Chairman. 

Klbctric  Powni  Board  or  Chattanooga. 

Chattanooga.  Tenn  ,  January  24.  1940. 
IkCr   WnxtAM  Chen  or. 

EdLttor  of  Colliers.  Croirrll-Collirr  Publishintj  Co  . 

?50  Park  .Avrnuf.  Netc  York  City.  N.  Y. 

DxAR  Mr  Chfndit:  The  cartoon  In  the  current  Issue  of  Colliers, 
depicting;  the  inuiiirlpalitles  nf  the  Tennessee  Valley  as  the  fat 
recipients  of  cheap  electricity  nt  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nution.  Is  an  unmerited  attack  upon  the  honor  and  the  Inteertty  of 
the  fjeople  of   the  Tennessee  Vallev  area. 

1  bflleve  that  you  were  victimized  bv  private  power  propagandists 
In  admitting  thl.s  cartoon  to  your  columns.  I  believe  this  because 
of  my  confidence  In  the  inherent  decency  of  Colliers  and  because 
of  tiie  statem«-ni  in  your  editorial  In  support  of  the  cartoon  that 
you  'don  I  pretend  to  know  vhe  answer  '  to  the  Issues  involved  in 
the  T  V  A  matter  It  is  berau.'ie  of  this  belief  In  the  Intent  of 
Colliers  to  be  honest  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  very  plain 
and  very  simple  facts  about  public  power  and  taxes  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority 

Tlie  city  of  Chattauooga.  one  of  the  municipalities  that  you  de- 
picted in  your  cartoon  a*  the  waxing-fat  recipient  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  paid  to  the 
Commonwealth  &  St^uthern  Ccirp<'ration.  of  New  York,  the  owners  of 
the  former  private  power -dl.strtbution  system  In  Chaitanoo^^a.  tlO.- 
860.000  for  their  local  power  prt  perties.  This  amount  was  paid  alter 
the  city  had  already  expended,  because  of  the  continued  refusal  of 
the  private  company  to  t.ell  at  any  prue  .52.149.0(X)  toward  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  distribu'lcn  system  Ihi:'^.  the  city  of  Chattanooga 
tuM  Invested  in  its  p«.iwer -distribution  system  $12  990  000. 

Had  the  city  refused  to  purchase  the  existing  private  system,  as  it 
uould  have  been  fully  Justified  In  doin;;  under  all  of  the  circum- 
■tnnces  involved  and.  instead,  completed  Its  own  system  the  total 
Ci-^t  for  a  complete,  new.  streamlined  modern  distribution  netwtik 
would  have  t)e€n  $7  SO".*  000  Thus,  the  people  of  Chattanooga  paid 
In  spot  cash  to  the  prua'e  power  cfnipany  f3  !41  000  more  than  It 
wculd  have  ctwt  to  duplicate  the  system  and  that.  too.  after  $2,149.- 
000  had  b»^n  cxperided  by  the  city  in  that  direction  becatise  of  the 
dog-in-the-manger  attitude  of  the  private  company. 

The  fjeople  of  Chattano<^-^a  paid  $5,290,000  over  and  above  what 
It  would  have  t»een  necessary  to  expend  for  a  complete  new  distribu- 
tion system  This  was  done  to  th"  end  that  no  man.  or  group  of 
men  could  honestly  say  that  one  .single  dollar  of  private  property 
h.id  t)een  destroved  cr  one  dime  lest  by  any  legitimate  Investor  In 
the  securities  of  the  private  power  company 

T^e  people  of  Chattanooga  didn  t  have  to  do  this  They  had  the 
moral  right,  the  legal  pv>wer.  the  financial  resources,  and  the  engl- 
nwrin^?  and  techni.al  ability  to  duplicate  the  private  sys'em  for 
{15  proximately  hall  the  price  they  paid  for  It  In  other  words,  the 
j<  oj'le  of  Chattanooga  voluntarily  assumed  an  excess  capital  burden 
of  more  than  $5  iiOO.OOO  simply  to  save  investors  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the:r  folly  In  entrusting  their  money  to  the  manipulations 
of  private  utility  flranclers. 

The  tangible  assets,  the  physical  value  of  the  properties  purchased, 
was  lens  than  half  the  par  value  of  the  prtlerred  stocks  and  bonds 
outstanding  against  the  properties,  but  the  people  of  Chattanoou;a 
retired  the$e  securities  at  their  par  value  This  excess  capit.-.l  bur- 
den win  coat  the  people  cf  Chattanooga,  for  In' crest  and  retirement 
approximately  $500,000  per  year  for  a  period  of  25  years  That  is  the 
annual  tribute  they  are  payiiw  In  order  to  wash  out  the  pruMt?- 
power  ptKUlaticns  of  the  pas:  with  the  least  possible  dislocation  of 
business  and  li.du.<try.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  excess  capital  burden 
assumed  by  the  people  of  Chattanooga  for  the  economic  purpose  of 
washing  out  the  s  n<  cf  private  p«iwer  gradually,  ar.d  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  mlaer'.e-  of  the  "wrln:.rer,'  1*  reflected  In  the  rates  for  electric 
service  as  paid  mrTth'.y  by  the  users  of  that  s«'rv.v.-e  This  same  sit- 
uation has  been  nut  in  practically  the  same  manner  by  every  other 
muiuclpality   in  the  Tennessee  Valley  public  power  area.     Is  there 


anything  In  this  picture  to  Justify  your  depleting  these  cities  as  th« 
fat  recipients  of  cheap  electricity  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation? 

The  rates  fnr  power  In  the  Chattanooga  municipal  power  operation 
are  not  only  Icjided  to  carry  a  capital  burden  approximately  double 
what  that  burden  would  be  but  for  the  past  s:ns  of  private  power, 
but.  furthermore  (and  I  hope  you  dent  miss  this  one)  the  rates  are 
also  sufTirieiitly  loaded  to  pay  to  the  S.ate.  the  county,  and  the  city 
exactly  the  same  taxes  that  the  private  utility  formerly  paid. 
Again-  -and  I  also  hope  that  you  dont  miss  th:s  one — the  taxes  have 
already  been  paid  to  the  city  and  the  money  Is  In  the  bank  to  pay 
the  State  and  county  taxes  Just  as  soon  as  the  State  legislature  meets 
and  ttra:  ts  to  tl.e  city  of  Chattanooga  the  legal  right  to  do  so  Fur- 
thermort — and  p!ea.se  get  this  one.  too-  all  of  this  tax  money  waa 
collected,  and  is  being  collected,  and  Is  going  to  continue  to  b?  col- 
lected from  the  users  of  electric  service  in  their  rates  for  service  and 
is  golnc;  into  the  treasuries  of  the  city,  the  county,  and  the  State  to 
tx'  used  Just  Ilk..:  any  oth:rr  mor.ey.  and  not  one  dime  of  It  has  bet  ii, 
is  being,  or  Is  going  to  be.  used  to  meet  any  of  the  obligations  of  the 
municif al-power  operation.  This  tax  matter  Is  being  handled  in 
BUlwtantlally  this  same  manner  by  every  other  municipality  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  public  power  area.  Is  there  anything  In  this  pic- 
ture to  Justify  your  misrepresenting  these  cities  to  the  coui.try  as 
the  fat  r»^clplents  of  cheap  electricity  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayera 
Inside  and  cutside  the  valley  area? 

Atid  now.  hTe  Is  th?  kernel  In  the  cheap-electricity  nut  Go  right 
ahead,  pick  It  right  out  and  eat  It  It  Is  p^^rfcctly  sound  There 
is  not  a  worm  In  It.  az.d  when  you  taste  It.  you  will  say  It's  pretty 
damn  good — at  least,  that  Is  what  everybody  hcreabcut.s  Is  Baying. 

With  the  rates  for  power  to  all  classes  of  consumers  load'd  with 
the  capital  sins  of  the  private  power  boys  who  preceded  us.  and 
load*  d  a^ain  for  taxes  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  taxes  formerly  paid 
by  the  p,-lvate  power  boys,  cne  would  naturally  think  that  the  price 
for  electricity  to  the  consumer  would  be  somewhere  .n  the  neighbor- 
hood cf  the  price  formerly  charged  by  the  private  power  boys  But 
such,  d  >ubtles.s  very  much  to  your  surprise,  is  not  the  ca.ie  On 
the  contrary,  the  cost  of  electric  service  to  all  cla.^ses  cf  con- 
Bumers.  residential,  commercial  and  industrial,  has  been  reduced, 
as  shown  by  the  attached  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga Municipal  Power  System.  $563,731  In  the  first  4'2  months 
of  operatlfjn  At  this  rate,  the  savings  will  amount  to  $1,661,193 
annually  as  against  what  the  cost  would  have  been  to  the  con- 
sumers of  electricity  had  th"  private  company  continued  In  opera- 
tion This  .saving  has  been  effected  too  despite  the  fact  that  the 
private  company  drastically  reduced  rates  following  the  advent 
of  th»-  T  V  A  In  a  desperate  effort  to  forestall  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  Compared  with  what  the  rates  were  when  the 
T  V  A  came  to  town  with  power  to  sell,  the  jieople  of  Chatta- 
nocca  are  t<  day  saving  on  their  electricity  bills  mere  than  $1  000.- 
000  per  year — and  that's  a  lot  of  money  for  a  big.  little  town  Uko 
ChattiiiuMga.  And.  besides  all  this,  the  municipal  power  opera- 
tion Is  meeting  all  its  obligations.  Including  bills  from  the  T.  V.  A. 
for  power  and  stlil  has  mcn^y  In  the  bank 

Speaking  of  bills  from  the  T  V  A  for  power  reminds  us  of  an- 
other very  Illuminating  thing  that  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glnd  to 
kiiow  In  the  interest  of  cartoon  and  editorial  accuracy  hereafter. 
The  price  that  the  T  V  A  charges  the  city  of  Chattanooga  for 
powiT  IS  loaded  with  12'^  percent  of  the  selling  price.  This  12 'i 
percent  loading  is  being  paid  the  T.  V  A  by  the  city  of  Chatta- 
no<  ga  n  ord«T  to  enable  the  TV  A  to  priy  to  the  States,  counties. 
and  cities  In  the  T  V  A  power  area  an  amount  equal  to  the  taxes 
Ic^-t  by  th'^se  governmental  units  on  account  of  the  acquisition  by 
the  T  V  A  of  the  generation  and  transmission  properties  of  the 
private  power  companies  located  In  these  governmental  sub- 
divisions 

All  the  other  municipalities  In  the  valley  are  making  similar  con- 
tributions to  the  T  V.  A.  for  tax  purposes  Therefore.  I  hop« 
you  will  use  >our  editorial  influence.  Including  your  cartoon  Infl'i- 
ence  to  persuade  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that  will  permit 
the  T  V.  A  to  pay  this  money  ovpr  to  the  affected  governmental 
units  For  Congress  to  take  such  action  will.  In  no  sense  be  an 
authcrl/ation  to  tax  Federal  property  The  T  V  A  Is  simply  a  tax- 
collecting  agency  collecting  a  tax  on  energy  sold  to  municipalities, 
and  as  such  should  not  only  bo  permitted  but  should  be  compelled 
by  Congress  to  turn  the  money  thus  collected  over  to  those  gov- 
ernmental units  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  that  are  stifferlng  tax- 
revenue  losses  because  of  the  transition  from  private  to  piibllc 
power  The  money  Is  being  paid  by  the  municipalities  to  the 
T    V    A    for  that  specific  purpose 

Is  there  anything  In  this  picture  to  Justify  you  In  publishing  a 
cartoon  and  an  editorial  misrepresenting  these  cities  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation  as  waxing  fat  on  ch"ap  electricity  at  the  cost  of  the 
taxpayers.  Inside  and  outside  the  valley  area? 

a  svmm.ary  of  the  simple  facts 

1.  Tlie  city  of  Chattanooga  balled  every  legitimate  private  power 
security  holder  100  cents  on  the  dollar  and  all  the  other  munici- 
palities in  the  T.  V.  A.  public  power  area  did  the  same  thing. 

2  The  municipalities  in  the  valley  area  have  passed  tlu>  bail- 
Ing-out  burden  on  to  the  users  of  the  electricity  in  the  valley 

3.  The  public  power  operation  in  Chattanooga  is  paying  munici- 
pal taxes  on  the  properties  acquired  from  the  private  pcwcr  com- 
pany In  the  same  amounts  that  the  private  company  paid.  These 
taxi-s  are  not  being  used  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  municipal 
power  operations.  They  are  being  used  by  tbe  municipality  for 
general  purposes   the  same  as  all  other  taxes 

4  The  ^ame  procedure  will  be  followed  by  Chattanoocra  with  re- 
spe'-t  to  State  and  county  ta.xes  as  soon  as  necessary  enablintt  legis- 
lation can   be  enacted   by  ttie  Tennessee   General   Assembly. 
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5  The  municipal  power  operation  has  met  all  its  obligations  dur- 
ing Its  first  41 2  months  of  operation,  has  a  surplus  of  $99.406  88. 
and  has  saved  consumers  $553  731.  This  saving  is  at  the  rate  of 
$1.661. 193  annually 

6.  The  city  of  Chattanooga  has  paid  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority an  amount  equal  to  12'^  percent  of  the  Tennes^ee  Valley 
Authority  power  bilLs  to  the  city  In  order  to  aid  in  the  creation  of 
a  fund  out  of  which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  can  reimburse 
governmental  units  that  have  suffered  tax  los.ses  on  account  of  the 
acquisition  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  of  private  utility 
properties,  and  all  other  municipalities  in  the  valley  are  doing  the 
same  thing 

Is  there  anything  In  these  simple  facts  to  Justify  your  using  the 
columns  of  Collier's  to  create  the  false  and  misleading  impression 
that   Chattanooga  and   the  o'her   valley  cities   are   waxing   fat   on 
cheap  electricity  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation? 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  J.  Wilhoite,  Chairman. 


EtECTRir  Power  Board  of  CH^TTANOocA. 

Chr.ttancoga,  Tenn  .  January  10,  1940. 
To  the  Mator  and  Board  of  Commissioners. 

City  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Gentifmf.n  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  chapter  455. 
Feet  Ion  12.  Private  Acts  1935,  amending  the  charter  of  the  city  nf 
Chattnnoog^a.  the  Electric  Power  Beard  of  Chattanooga  Is  submitting 
herewith  a  financial  statement  ns  of  December  31.  19^9,  shoeing 
the  financial  operations  and  financial  condition  of  the  electric 
distribution  system  acquired  by  the  city  on  August  15.  1939 

The  balance  sheet  of  this  statement  shows  total  assets  of  $14- 
883.783  52.  lncUidin!»  current  assets  in  cash  of  $412,061.51.  The 
principal  liabilities  aealnst  the.'ie  assets  consist  of  a  $13,200,000 
Issue  of  electric  power  revenue  bonds  of  the  city  of  Chattanooga. 
1939.  and  $100,000  of  general  obligation  bonds  of  the  city  of  Chatta- 
nooga. 1937  Semiannual  interest  charges  of  $182,725  on  the  bond 
i.'sues  were  paid  January  1.   1940 

Tile  income  and  expense  summary  of  this  statement  shows  total 
sales  of  electric  energy  from  August  16  thron'jh  December  31.  1939, 
cf  $1,190.974  40;  other  electric  revenues  of  $.')3  77186.  providing  a 
total  groi^s  revenue  for  the  4'2  months'  peruxl  of  $1.244  746  26. 
Operating  expenses  InrUiding  purchase  of  power  at  wholesale  from 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  totaled  $777  677  71.  leaving  a  gross 
Income  after  operatlnt;  expenses  of  $467,068.55. 

Legal  deductions  after  operating  expenses  to  provide  for  interest 
charges,  depreciation  and  taxes  totaled  $292  66167.  providing  a  net 
income  for  the  electric  power  board  distribution  system  of  $174.- 
406  88  for  the  4:.,  months'  period.  Prom  this  net  Income  an  amount 
of  175.000  ha.s  been  set  aside  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  our  bond  ordinance  as  a  provision  for  a  bond  reserve  fund, 
leaving  an  earned  surplus  of  $99,406.88. 

All  city  and  county  taxes,  on  an  assessed  valuation  of  $6  537.725 
for  the  citv  and  $7  797.801  for  the  county  for  th"  taxing  year  1939. 
since  date  "of  purchase,  against  the  property  owned  have  been  paid 
by  the  board  from  Its  funds  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  city's  general  taxing  income  has  been  used  for  the 
fuoport  of  the  electric  power  beards  electric-distribution  system. 
The  basic  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  resale  rates,  without  sur- 
charge, have  been  charged  a.s  our  retail  rates  The  attached  com- 
ments cover  principal  features  of  our  operations. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Electric  Power  Board  or  Chattanooga. 
^^       L  J  ViZi.uom:.  Chairman. 

Electric    Poioer    B6ard    of    Chattanooga — Balance    sheet — Dec.    21, 

1939 

ASSETS   and   other   DEBITS 

Electric  plant  account: 

Plant  purchased — In  process  cf  recla.sslficatinn.. 
Construction  under  P   W   A   d  cket  Tenn    1105- 

P  DS  and  proceeds  of  1937  bonds 2.  560.  876  03 

Other    construction 


$10,878,652.74 


132. 734   66 


Total,    utility    plant... 13.572,263.43 


Current  and  accrued  assets: 

Cash  In  bank 

Special   riep<islt8 

Petty  cash  funds . 

Cerf.flcates    of    deposit    covering    bond    reserve 

fund 

Accounts    receivable 

Electric  Homo  and  Farm  Authority  accounts... 

Accrued    utility    revenues 

Material    and   supplies 

Prepaid  insurance 


334  876  51 

300  00 

1,885  00 

75,000  00 
228.  780  67 
313.348  29 

30.375.82 
135. 494  46 

18. 381  15 


Total  current  and  accrued  assets 1.138,441.90 


Deferred  debits: 

Unamortized  debt  discount  and  expense 

State    and    county    taxes.    Aug.    16    to    Dec.  31, 
1939 - 

Installation   of   customers'    appliances 

Clearing  accounts  and  other  deferred  debits 


Total  deferred  debits 

Total  assets  and  other  debits. 


Electric    Power    Board    of    Chattanooffa— Balance    sheet — Dec.    31, 

i  9  J9- -Continued 

LIABILITIES    AND    OTHE«    CREDITS 

Long-term  debt : 

General  obligation  bonds,  city  of  Chattanooga. 

Issued  Julv  1.  1937.  due  1948  58 $100,000.00 

Electric  power  revenue  bt^nds.  city  of  Chatta- 
nooga. Issued  July  1.  1939.  due  1941-69 13.200.000.00 


47.892.71 

55. 4C0  34 
16, OGG  18 
53. 638  96 


173,  078  19 
14.883,783.52 


Total   long-term   debt 

r 

Current  and  accrued  liabilities: 

Accounts    payable 

Customers'  and  employees'  deposits 

Interest    accrued 

Liability  for  Qectric  Home  and  Farm  Authority 
accounts 

Total  current  and  accrued  Itabllltlts 


13.  300.  000  00 


219.419  84 
64. 779  17 
10.327.26 

313.348  29 


Deferred  credits: 

Unamortized  premium  on   debt 

Customers'  advances  for  construction 

Total   deferred   credits 


607.874.56 


35   573   28 
26. 419   91 


61.093.19 


Reserves : 

Reserve  lor  depreciation  of  electric  plant. 

Reserve  for  uncollectible  accounts 

Bond  reserve 


79, 188  02 
10. 158  55 
75. 000  00 


Total  re.serves .: 

Contributions  in  aid  of  construction. 
Earned    surplus 


164,346  57 

650. 162  32 

99. 406  88 


Total   liabilities   and   otht-r  credits 14.883.783.62 

Income  and  expense  summary,  Aug.  16  Dec.  31,  1939 

Sales  of  electric  energy: 

Residential  or  domestic  sales $395,770.05 

Commercial  sales 194.092  03 

Industrial  sales 575.  585   52 

Pubhc  street  and  highway  lighting . 25.526  80 


Total  electric  sales 

Other  electric  revenues; 

Rent  from  electric  property 

Customers'  forfeited  discounts  and  penalties- 
Servicing  of  customers'  Installations 

Miscellaneous  electric  revenues 


1.  190,074.40 


220  35 
18  046  55 
15.479  17 
20.025.79 


Total  other  electric  revenues 63,771.86 

Total  electric  revenues 1,244.746  26 


Operating  expenses: 

Purchased  power 

Transmission   expenses 

Di.-tributlon    expenses 

Customers'  accounting  and  collecting  expenses. 

S.iles-promotion  expenses 

General  accounting  expenses 

Administrative  and  general  expen.ses 


536. 116  81 

3.474. 18 

126.311    10 

41.  198  89 

22.268   18 

7.237   1» 

41,051.36 


Total  operating  expenses 777.677.71 

Gross  Income  after  expenses 467. 068  55 


Deductions: 

Interest  on  long-term  debt 

Other  interest  charges 

Interest  on  certificates  of  deposit — credit 

Interest  charged  to  construction — credit 

Amortization  of  debt  di.-^count  and  expense.. 
Amortization  of  premium  on  debt — credit... 

Depreciation 

Taxes 


137.891    80 

1.398  59 

52  07 

17.738  58 

2.  129.  C5 

1.499  33 

120.823  46 

49. 708. 20 


Total  deductions 292.661.67 


Net   Income 

Reservation   of   net   Income:    Provision   for   bond   re- 
serve fund 


Balance  to  surplus. 


174,4C6  88 
75.  000.  00 
99,406.88 


Statistics  of  elertrie-current  .sales: 

l<e<-iileniial  or  d<  mestic 

("oitimerfial 

In'lu»^trial         

I'uhlie  >treet  and  highway  lighting 


TotaL. 


N'limber  of 
fusttimers 


Kiloiratt- 
buur  i«lM 


33.  AM    ran  1  ra.  mt 

4,«2  H.<*|2.  1'J9 

«         ttll.  i'J 


38,&40     11S,161.0G3 
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Cr>MMIT«TS 

The  tint  ilk  pcrwcT  hoard  sold  nn  Autrnst  15  a  113.200  OCO  electrlc- 
powar  rvvemae  brnd  iwne  daf«Hl  July  1,  1939.  with  maturities  com- 
mvnclnt;  Julv  1.  1941  r-f  »2o0  (XW  and  with  annual  maturUJea  s^'sdu- 
ally  tncr€««niK  to  ♦090.000  in  1969  Tbe  average  interest  cost  of  this 
bond  uvtie  wiis  2  7  pt^rcciit      In  addition  to  the  principal  amount  of 

•  13  200  000  leceived.  a  premium  of  (52  800  and  accrued  interest  from 
July  I  to  AuKUst  15  of  •44.155.83  were  also  received,  making  available 
to  th«-  Board  on  Augu.st  15  a  tctal  amount  of  $13  296.95583 

On  AUifUJ^t  15  the  board  purchased  the  Chattanooga  district 
electric-dtsiribution  sybtem  of  thp  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  for 

♦  10  850  000  A  sum  of  ♦1.469  42191  was  used  to  retire  a  principal 
amount  of  H. 400.000  of  city  of  Chattancxjga  general-obligation  b<nids 
dated  October  1.  1937.  which  were  issued  to  finance  the  construction 
of  the  electric  power  distribution  system  which  the  board  was 
r<  nstructinjj  at  the  time  of  acquisition.  An  amount  of  ♦650.000 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  bend  issue  was  set  up  as  a  renewal  and 
replacement  fund  and  ♦30O.(XX)  alK)caU'd  a.s  workmR  fund* 

The  board  is  carrying  forward  to  completion  a  ^3  460.000  P  W.  A. 
ocn^trucuon  program,  of  which  amount  45  percent  will  be  paid  as 
a  free  grant  by  P  W.  A.  Approximately  $2,500,000  of  this  program 
had  been  completed  or  was  in  the  proccsn  of  completion  at  the  time 
of  acquisition  and  the  principal  remaining  sections  of  the  program 
constitute  an  expenditure  of  $600  (XK)  for  a  modern  dlstribution- 
•er\ice  bul'ding  and  ulectrlc  power  board  office  building. 

A«  of  January  1  the  board  had  400  employers,  consisting  of  336 
men  and  64  women  At  the  time  of  accjuisition  en  August  15 
practically  all  of  the  employees  cf  the  Tepco  in  the  Chattanooga 
district,  excepting  the  mtrchandislng  section,  were  retained  m  the 
emplov  f  f  the  b'>ard.  The  board  does  net  merchandise  electrical 
ap;  .!i  e-  but  has  encouraged  sales  ol  appliances  by  dealers.  Since 
AuKu  t  1.)  approximately  850  new  electric  ranges  and  400  new  elec- 
tric water  heaters  have  been  sold  by  dealers. 

The  electric  energy  ccn.svuned  by  the  board's  cu.stomers  in  De- 
cember repreaentfd  an  all -time  peak  sale  of  electric  current  In 
Chattanooga  In  conftrmation  cf  its  estimates  the  board  finds  the 
existing  system  greatly  In  need  of  rehabilitation  and  recon.^truc- 
tlon  due  to  a  large  amount  of  deferred  maintenance,  which  work 
it  is  anticipated  can  be  carried  forward  over  a  period  of  time  from 
the  funds  !«et  aside  for  renewal  and  replacement  and  from  the 
earned  suiplus  Since  Auctist  15  the  board  has  expended  ♦SOS- 
SI?  10  for  rehabilitation  of  and  extensions  to  the  system  purchased. 

The  beard  h:\s  Irg-.il  BUthcrlty  to  pay  city  taxes  of  $130  754  50 
per  annum  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  distribution  system 
acquired  withtn  the  city  taxing  limits  It  has  no  leeal  authority 
to  pay  Hamilton  County  taxes  amounting  to  ♦138.800  86  on  as- 
sebsed  valuation  of  property  acquired  in  the  county  The  earned 
surplus,  however,  provides  a  sufficient  amount  for  this  purpose  if 
and  when  the  board  is  legally  permitted  to  do  so  The  payment 
of  1939  State  and  county  taxes  constituted  a  part  of  the  purchase 
contract 

Ba.sed  on  the  average  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  charged  for  electric 
service  In  th"  last  4  months  of  1938  under  private  operation,  cus- 
tomers of  the  el  ctrlc  power  board,  with  T.  V.  A.  rates.  In  the  last 
4  mouths  of    1939  saved  as  follows; 

Residential  users  saved $149  653 

Commercial   users  saved 72.051 

Industrial    users    saved 324.146 

Street  and  highway  lighting  users  saved . 7,876 

Tctal   savliigs.. .-     563,731 

The  above  savings  are  at  the  rate  of  ♦1.661.193  annually. 


A.  FVank  Lever 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOI'TH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RErRESENTATlVES 
Mo7tday.  January  29.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    A    FR.\NK  LEV-ER   BFFORE  THE  SOUTHERN 
COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  tiKW  YORK 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  Uio  Record.  I  am  including  an  address  delivered 
by  ex -Congressman  A  Prank  Lever,  of  South  Carolina,  before 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  S.^ptcmber  12,  1939.  Congressman  Lever,  personally  ■ 
known  to  many  Members  cf  the  present  Congress,  serv'ed  for 
nvany  yeais  the  district  that  I  now  have  the  honor  of  serving.  : 
During  President  Wilsons  administration  Mr.  Lever  was 
chairman  of  the  great  Agricultural  Committee.  Because  of 
his  past  experience  as  a  legislator  and  because  of  this  posi- 


tion on  the  committee,  he  was  in  a  wonderful  position,  being 
chairman  of  this  great  committee,  to  not  only  render  a  great 
service  to  his  Southland  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  passing 
In  his  o\vTi  name  a.s  chairman  constructive  legislation.  I  am 
sure  that  this  address  will  be  very  informative  and  will  be 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  not  only  by  Members  of 
Congress  but  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 

CONGRESSION.AL    RECORD. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress to  be  invited  to  have  a  part — even  a  small  part — In  the  pro- 
ceedin-is  of  .so  vital  and  fruitful  an  organization  as  Is  here  assembled 
m  lt«  thirty-first  annual  convention  Is  an  honor  which  must  appeal 
to  anyone  familiar  with  its  personnel  and  Ideals 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  known  the  high 
character  and  splendid  practical  objectives  of  Its  membership.  I 
knew  Its  founder*!  and  worked  In  harmony  with  them  in  Its  Initial 
phases;  I  have  rall.ed  to  and  followed  its  flag  on  many  a  hard-fought 
economic  field,  sometime*  tasting  the  bitterness  of  its  disappoint- 
ments, more  often  enjoying  the  sweet  fruits  of  its  fine  victories 

Acnin  to  be  with  you  Invigorates  me  as  would  a  draught  from  the 
fabled  "FPunTaln  of  Youth  "  We  are  all  young  men  today  even  II 
tomorrow  we  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  thinking  so. 

You  have  a*ked  me  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  events  nnd  per- 
sonalities of  those  connected  with  them  that  have  eventuated  In 
laying  the  foundations  cf  a  rural  credit  system  for  this  country, 
adequate  .it  all  times  and  under  all  conditions,  to  meet  the  credit 
needs — long  term,  short  term,  intermediate,  and  coopjeratlve — of 
American  agriculture. 

At  best  you  may  not  erpert  me  to  do  more  th!\n  summarize 

Early  Amerl-an  agriculture  was  extremely  primitive.  Ju.'Jt  a  way  of 
existence,  for  an  extremely  primitive  people  eneaged  In  the  hazard- 
ous task  of  bringing  a  wilderness  to  do  their  bidd  ng. 

It  was  a  curious  but  necessary  mixture  of  the  simple  nnd  complex. 
The  f;\rm  had  to  be  bo»h  a  farm  and  a  factory  It  had  to  .supply 
means  to  a  living  In  its  function  as  a  farm,  and  as  a  factory  had  to 
siipply  all  the  tools  and  Implements  needed  in  its  opera'ton  and  at 
the  same  time  convert  Its  raw  material  Into  usable  and  finished 
products. 

Th?  farmer  hlm>-elf  was  both  farmer  and  manufacturer  His 
needs  were  few  and  simple  His  commerce  was  in  the  form  of 
barter  between  himself  and  his  neighbors  His  need  for  trnnspor- 
taticn   was   neelicible      Hi';  farm   was   almost   self-sufficient 

This  very  se'f-sufflciency  and  his  detached  environment  developed 
tn  him  a  high  degree  cf  Individualism  and  con.serv-atlsm.  char- 
acteristics that  have  served  to  help  and  to  hinder  his  progress  even 
until  now  But  whatever  els-*  it  may  have  done  for  him  it  has  at 
lea.st.  made  him  thf  sheet  anchor  for  the  safety  and  perpetuation 
of  American  Institutions. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the 
transition  In  the  relationship  of  agriculture  to  the  other  occupa- 
tions of  men  began  to  fix  the  status  he  was  to  occupy  in  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  Nation  for  the  centuries  to  follow: 

Immigration  poured  Into  the  country;  commerce,  domestic  and 
foreign,  increased;  transportation  took  on  definite  Importance. 
Industry  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds;  towns  and  cities  came  Into 
being  overnight;  the  star  of  empire  moved  farther  and  farther  west- 
ward— a  continent  was  opening  up — the  great  adventure  cf  the 
revolution  had  evolved  itself  Into  a  nation— a  real  nation — and 
the  farmer,  the  bedrock  of  it,  by  force  of  the  Inevitable,  found  him- 
self in  a  rela'ionship  of  tremendous  resp>onsibility  and  Importance. 
The  nonagrlcultural  population  had  to  be  fed  and  clothed  He  was 
tlie  only  means  to  this  end:  and  this  meant  expansion  of  his  opera- 
tions, the  felling  of  more  forests,  the  bridging  of  more  streams  tho 
cultivation  of  more  lands,  the  multiplication  of  hands  to  dc  the 
work,  the  advent  of  th2  hired  man.  wages,  the  enlarging  cf  his 
entire  field  of  operation  to  care  for  the  broader  and  growing  de- 
mands upon  him  by  these  U:icreaslng  economic  and  social  develop- 
ments 

From  the  chrysalis  of  mere  self-sufficiency,  he  found  that  his 
occupation  as  farmer  had  been  transformed,  without  conscious 
effort  upon  his  part,  by  the  impact  of  commerce  and  industry  upon 
It,  Into  the  business  of  agriculture.  Primitive  method'  and  prac- 
tices no  longer  sufficed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm  itself  and  at 
the  same  time  to  supply  the  Increasing  demands  of  the  Industrial 
populatio.i  for  agricultural  products.  Tbe  operation  of  the  farm 
as  a  mere  way  of  living  had  to  give  place  to  the  operation  of  It  a.s 
a  business  enterprl.se.  because  it  now  had  become  affected  with  a 
broad  national  interest. 

While  the  Immortal  Trinity" — Webster.  Clay,  and  Calhoun — 
each  enter. ng  the  outer  rim  of  his  setting  sun — were  still  thunder- 
ing their  Interpretations  of  the  Constitution.  Its  reaches  and  its 
limitations,  forward-looking  farm  leaders,  pioneers,  and  enlightened 
economists  were  launching  the  first  efforts  to  organize  public  opin- 
ion in  behalf  of  a  movement  to  bring  the  Government  itself  to  a 
reallraticn  of  Its  proper  relationship  and  duty  toward  this  b?..slc 
and  vital  occupation  to  the  end  that  equity,  equality,  and  Justice 
by  way  of  lecrlslatlon  might  be  had  for  American  agriculture  and 
for  those  engaged  In  it. 

LMTD  CE.U*T  COLLEGE  ACT 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  took  form  of  a  demand  upon  the 
Congress  for  tiie  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education 
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for  th«  prsC^lcal.  as  eontrastod  to  the  roltiiral.  preparation  of  farm 
beys  lor  life  work  In  acncuiture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Inrl- 
dentaily.  tt  miiy  be  at  interest  to  Icnow  that  this  v.as  the  first 
succe.srtul  attempt  on  a  nat'.onaJ  acsibe  to  crcanlze  the  acricultural 
opinion  at  the  Nation  And  it  fcs  tHustrative  of  the  tremendous  in- 
nate pjwer  of  ataiculture  when  organized  and  diracti'd  by  capable 
leadenhip 

CoCfcress  re^pon«*-d  favcrataJy.  though  paradoxically,  in  sp4te  o€ 
the  oppositicn  of  southern  leadership*. 

In  the  early  davs  of  the  Bichanan  athmnistrailan  a  bill  wria 
passed  by  the  Cnnfrrs.s  estabhahing  colieges  for  Uachmg  agricul- 
tiire  and  the  nieehanit  itii.s  in  each  of  the  States,  with  defixiitions 
o<  their  duties  and  functions.  It  ts  one  of  the  curious  quirk::  in 
our  agricultural  history  that  Buchanan,  the  deroted  di.^ciple  at 
Jeffeison.  who.  by  the  way.  was  the  first  of  American  statesmen  to 
understand  the  iniportance  ol  agnculture  m  om  scheme  (it  economy 
and  to  give  expreaslon  ol  the  duty  and  proper  relationship  of  the 
Gcvcrnment  la  it.  retoed  the  biU  because  he  was  unable  to  find  in 
the  Constitution  any  power  in  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for 
purposes  of  education  or  agrlcultiire,  a  poaitlon  as  untenable  to  us 
cyi  the  llber:il  mind  as  was  the  recent  dictum  that  "agriculture  is  a 
local  and  not  a  national  affair." 

Thi.«»  e.xecutive  rebiifl.  fortunately,  neither  dt-^mayod  ncr  dLsor- 
gani.Tfd  the  supporters  of  tliis  klea  ot  a  system  ol  practical  agri- 
cultural edur:*ijcn.  Rather,  it  served  to  stimulate  their  activity 
axkd  to  spur  them  into  increased  determination. 

While  ail  this  wa.s  taking  place,  the  tragic  shot  had  been  fired 
acrcdb  Ch.iTlestcn  liarbor-  the  shot  that  nerer  should  hare  been 
fired  7.Tae  d*  ath  struggle  of  conflicting  Ideals  and  IntorpretaticnS'  - 
tbe  "irrepres:  ible  couHict"  liad  begun,  to  end  only  'n  4  years  cf 
bJoed  and  tea's  on  tl'e  f,;teful  field  of  Appomattox.  Th;it  mys- 
terious, sad.  awitwnrd  character,  the  most  clns.Te  to  understanding 
of  any  char;u:trr  in  bistonr,  a  towertng  figtire  among  tlie  immortals. 
had  become  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  backt^round  of 
his  life  bad  boen  rural  He  had  walked  and  talked  with  the  wayside 
children  of  poverty.  The  pioneer  promoters  of  the  Ideals  of  an 
educated  clas--  were  a'.ert  always  to  every  .'-Ituatton  that  mKht  fur- 
ther their  cruse.  Even  before  Mr.  Ltncohi  was  nomlnatrri  as  the 
standard  bea-^er  of  his  party,  they  had  committrd  him  to  the  slcii- 
li;g  Cf  nr.y  bill  to  curry  cut  thiir  purpose  in  this  respect,  and  when 
the  measure,  in  somewhat  modified  form,  had  p-asped  the  Confess, 
he  had  no  hesitancy  in  afitxins  his  signature  thereto,  and  thus 
came  into  being  the  ftr^t  fu:xlamental  Nation-wide  act  cf  Congress 
in  behalf  of  Amencun  a^r.cuPure.  Tto  s  levn?l*-ion  is  Known  to 
histcry  as  the  Laud  Grant  Collige  Act,  or  the  first  Morrill  Act  of 
1862 

Prom  a  study  of  the  dehntes  on  the  MrnUl  bill  and  of  contCBi- 
porarj-  Ittera'ure  It  is  evident  that  th2  retatiorship  of  scionce  to 
agriciilttirr  had  rot  then  entered  into  the  organized  thinking  cf  the 
prev-a:lU'g  ngrirulcural  k-adership  of  the  Nation,  and  was  not  even  a 
minor  f;>cror  In  proniotinc  the  enactment  of  th;3  lerislatian  The 
dcnunant  thoueht  of  thi-s  period  was  that  a  yt^'ung  man.  strong  in 
mtiic'.e.  with  the  v:lllingm  ss  to  work  frcm  sun  to  sun.  if  educated 
in  these  newly  organized  InsMtu'lons,  furn.sh-d  the  kind  cf  ruw 
miv'cna!  necessary  in  the  mstklng  cf  a  socce8-5fiiI  taimcr. 

Bat  this  new  system  of  agricultural  edu"aticn  had  i.ot  been  in 
operation  long  before  Its  deflciencic.*.  izs  incompleteness,  became 
apparent.  The  coUerres  were  without  foundation  facts.  After  all 
the  paii.s  and  efforts  to  mak.-  them  practical,  they  fcuml  their  rirr- 
ncu'.a  W' re  n«re  or  les^  academic;  and  farm  Icadersh  p  quic^tly 
aw  ke  to  the  fact  that  the  system  they  had  vt-ualized  as  pll-mchi- 
al7e  was  far  from  complete,  and  that  the  magmficcni  cathedral  of 
their  dreams  was  unfiijish'd 

It  begun  to  dawn  upon  them  that  there  was  a  definite  relationship 
between  ntrrirulture  and  science:  that  agnculturo.  In  fact,  v.as  a 
science,  cpcrating  In  the  field  of  produrtion  along  saentific  lines  and 
hifluenced  by  sclentilic  ph;  nomena. 

THT    HATCH     ACT    OF     1887 

And.  now.  they  agreed  Uiat  the  time  had  come  to  broaden  the 
bases  of  tlie  orli'-inal  Bkforrtll  Act  to  provide  for  the  organiaation  of 
such  suppl<='menral  institutions  that  should  devote  themsel%-es 
solely  to  the  finding  and  study  of  basic  facts  from  which  basic 
couciusions  should  be  drawn  both  for  the  use  cf  the  colleges  and 
for  those  upon  the  farm.  Tliey  sought  to  team  up  science  and 
agriculture,  as  nature  seems  to  have  intended.  The  response  of  the 
Congress  wa.s  the  paf8*age  cf  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887.  providing  for 
our  present  bVkt«m  of  agricultural  experiment  statioxis.  whose  splen- 
did work  has' Justified  thtir  establishment  a  thousand  times  over. 

SBCITH-LE\'n  ACT 

Another  qnarter  of  a  century  was  to  pass  before  the  motlrattng 
fneptratk-n  of  tbe  Mor-.ll  Act  was  to  find  itself  in  full  fruitiure. 

A  grewt  rural  ph;ic.«rrher  siKl  teacher  had  been  sent  in  1903  to 
ecmbat  the  advance  of  the  Mexican  boil  weevil,  which  threatened 
tho  economic  and  social  foundations  of  the  South.  The  problem 
hiid  delie».l  the  best  bruins  of  the  country,  but  thU-  man.  Seaman  A. 
Kn.-ipp  In  chanirt«lstir.s  mtich  like  another  grea-t  rural  phlU  sopher 
we  shall  de=rnbe  later  hame*«»^d  science  and  comram  sense  into  a 
work^rw  tenm  and  proved  that  ho  ccald  maintain  production  "f  cot- 
ton under  boIl-weevll  conditicns  and  in  cJclng  so  put  intii  practice 
what  has  now  beecme  hln  world-famous  method  of  demonstration 
teaching.  A  Ropubiiran  in  partisan,  political  aimiarlcns.  he  was. 
in  fact,  a  fundamcctal  D«T«ocrat.  with  a  fine  tmderstanding  of  the 
power  and  imp- rtance  In  the  eccmcmtc  pattern  of  those  at  the 
fou'  ol  the  laddei.  He  \va.-  rninly  convinced,  a.-  wa.s  this  other  great 
leader  mentioned,  that  the  h  pc  of  American  Institutions  was  to  be 
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frrund  tn  the  homes  and  about  the  hearthstones  of  the  Amerlcaa 
rural  people. 

He  was  not  satisfied  to  educate  solely  the  prKiiefted  few.  He 
tock  tl.e  Morrill  ideal  and  denxxirktuied  It  to  reach  »U  the  rural 
people,  men  and  wc-iaiu.  boys  aixl  jjiri-s,  white  and  colioied — every- 
where in  tho  country. 

These  Bi'iiuinf n:a!  services  in  the  South,  the  m<^lh4)ds  and  phi- 
losophies ujcd  by  hiin.  were  made  the  fcuudatious  upon  wliKh  was 
built  Xh*-  Agricultural  Elxlen^^on  Act  of  1914.  wlUch  lu»s  btoucht 
into  lulfilhnent  the  vision  of  those  great  pioneer  tlunltera,  w1m> 
dreamed  of  a  univetsal  system  uX  agricultural  educatxu. 

Aud.  UkiW.  attkj:  luure  than  a  half  century,  the  rich,  ripened 
fruiiti  of  their  Incomparahk*  efforts  are  in  our  lapa.  It  is  a  stury 
of  achieveiuenL  its  ronututically  entrancing  as  evtj;  concslved  in 
the  imagination  of  the  human  mind. 

My  friends.  I  am  sure  you  have  been  Impressed  with  the  fact 
that  up  to  about  that  period,  agriculture  had  b<>cn  regarded  by  its 
leaders  and  by  the  legislation  enacted  by  their  influence,  as  a  busi- 
ness, limited  alone  to  pri.ducticn 

But.  in  tlie  nieantinic.  tlie  Nation  had  grown  from  Its  statue  of 
the  period  of  tl^e  Morrill  Act  into  a  great  world  power,  and  Its 
agriculture  had  grown  Iicm  a  huslne^s-  a  mere  way  of  Uviiig — 
Into  "a  kind  of  highly  organized  indti.'^try."  taking  on  broad  na- 
tional and  Internat'onal  Implications  and  responsibilites  Neces- 
sarily, its  problems  multiplied  both  In  number  and  complexity  Its 
▼ery  bigne.se — the  bigj^e-^t,  single  industry  in  the  worW  -carried 
with  It  need  for  greatly  enlargrd  capitaTl7»tion.  more  and  cenaln 
credits,  and  more  adequate  methods  of  distribution  of  produrtion 
And  an  future  etwislderations  of  tt.  ;jerforc^.  Implied  a  romprehim- 
sive  reccpniticn  of  all  the  factors  entering  Into  It — production. 
finar^ce.    and    d'sTih^iticn 

But  if  tn  the  interim  a'.:riculture  Itad  been  undergo!n;i  a  process 
of  gradual  evniuti'Ui.  so.  alfo.  had  the  methcda  of  crnF:clrratlon  of 
it.  Viecauae.  for  nearly  a  decade,  di.'-ceming  students  had  begun  to 
cbseivr  thj  emrrgenoe  of  a  new  type  of  rural  eccnomlst  and 
statesman.  These  newcomers  brought  tnto  the  atmosphere  of 
ri:r:d  thinking  a  new  and  broader  .'tpnroach  They  se^ni  to  have 
begun  to  sense  a  kind  of  relattonahip  of  adequate  finance  and 
sc.cniific  dl.stributtcn  to  a  profitable  agriculture  and  a  happy  and 
conternted,    rural    life. 

As  early  as  1907.  the  great  teacher  and  ap-.  stle  of  the  new  agri- 
culture and  the  new  rural  life  of  the  South,  Seaman  A  Knapp, 
in  his  Dcclarat:c:i  cf  Principles  a'  Plnehurst.  N  C.  had  included 
the  orgaiiiTiation  cf  a  sy.  tern  of  a::ricultural  banks  to  assist  in  his 
proprana  of  poptilatlng  the  country  with  thrifty  home  owners,  and 
proclaiming  rural  hoines  to  be  "the  royal  riglils  of  American  sov- 
ereigns ai  d  nv3re  honorable  than  the  Order  of  the  Garter  or  the 
Golden  Fleece." 

It  is  a  reinftrkable  colr.c'dence.  that  synchronizing  almost  to  the 
day.  an-olhor  of  tlie  world's  grrate.H  agricultural  statt-smen.  Dnvid 
Lubin.  who  h-dd  Jilready  drjne  much  preUmmary  work,  was  writing 
President  Theodore  Rocsrvelt.  urgmq  r.prn  him  that  the  establiab- 
ment  of  a  "sy.stem  of  cooperative  credit  a.s»oclatlcnfc  wxsuld  Uft  th" 
southern  prtducer  of  cotton  and  tobacco  froui  the  payment  of  10 
t.)  100  percent  Interest  entaik.d  by  the  crop  lien  system  and  t;ive 
him  mnney  at  6  percent." 

Such  expresaicni?  from  two  of  tbe  worlds  foremost  rural  phi- 
losophers mufa  be  reparded  as  syniliclic  of  tlie  evulutlou  takin.g 
place  In  the  state  of  mind  and  attitude  of  the  agricultural  leadei- 
sh:p  in  this  transiting  period  True,  rt  w:is  all  nebulous  and  incho- 
ate unnrt'anlzed  ar.d  VintMrected,  but  that  tl\ere  was  somethiiig 
taking  place  In  and  ctlSiiTently  ctsloring  the  atmosphere  of  rural 
thinking  wa.s  unmi8t:i]table  and  it  provtd  a  living,  impelling  force 
that  gripped  and  challcuged  farm  leader.ship. 

A.S  our  EVavid  Lubin  expresses  it: 

"There  Is  i  o  need  to  teach  the  farmer  to  blow  his  nose  or  his 
wife  to  dance  a  poika;  make  tlie  b'osiness  of  farming  jiroQtablc  and 
there  will  be  no  need  to  worry  about  rural  exndus."  that  "to  grow 
two  blades  of  t^rass  where  one  grew  before  Is  good  declamation,  but 
may  be  disnjitrous  business  " 

But  this  wa5  abstract  thinking.  The  time  for  organising  and 
directing  public  opinion  into  concrete  actirju  bad  come. 

SOI.THEJCT    COMtltE'.CIAL   CONCaBSS 

Portttn*tely,  some  years  before  there  had  been  brought  i.bout  an 
oryanlTaticn  In  thi»  South,  well  prepared  to  take  the  leadership  md 
to  direct  the  prooedtire  for  the  Invr^rigatlon  arvl  study  of  one  of 
the  nowiv  discovered  phases  of  agriculture  that  hud  now  become 
apprrent  to  nil   sttid-'nts  <.f  it. 

This  orKanTatlon  besring  th"'  title  "The  Southern  CommerctaJ 
Congres.s"  had  evolved  nut  of  the  virile  t>>ratn  of  a  ynunsr  southeru 
■ehoohnfister  whose  rich  imaglBfttlon  and  penetrating  visicii  h;id 
reached  out  in  comprehensive  grasp  to  a  clear  twiderstandtng  of 
the  problems  of  the  rural  Snuth  and.  in  fact.  It  was  he  who  was 
lareely  responsible  In  creitliic  the  new  colorlnf  tn  the  runU  eco- 
nomic atmitsphere  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

This  young  m«n.  Di  narence  J.  Owens,  has  grown  Into  the  gertiaj 
nrd  hoi-.ored  ho  t  of  this  dellKhtful  occaslcn.  Ttme  has  not  with- 
ered his  enthtaiaein  nor  slowed  down  his  Inherent,  dynamic  force. 

It  was  in  my  lit.n  carapalsn  fcr  Congre.ss  that  I  came  to  know  htm. 
He  was  teaching  In  my  district  as  president  of  the  Orangetowg 
College  and  in  the  home  town  of  my  opponent.  And  he  was  so 
haoiiteome.  so  full  of  himself,  so  seif-reiiajit.  so  genial,  so  bubMinc 
over  with  new  ideas  and  new  Ideals,  and  so  piausilile  In  the  pres- 
entation of  theni,  and  so  energetic  and  tenacious  in  the  pursuit 
of  them,  that  I  was  certain  that  I  had  discovered   in   him   that 
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unu«uml  tjrpe  of  embryonic  statesmanship  that  saw  as  Its  only 
obj<>cine  the  cne  thing   -of  service:    service  tn   Its  broad   aspects. 

And.  my  friend-s.  38  Vfars  have  pasK>d — 38  years  of  examination 
and  evaiuation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Individuals  of  that 
fn-eat  boat,  living  and  diHd.  who  have  crossed  the  pathway  of  my 
life— and.  Judgtni;  Dr  CHiens  and  his  work  by  the  standard  cf  his 
g:reat  preceptor,  "the  Just  weight  and  the  Just  mra.«urc.'  I  acclaim 
him  now.  a*  always  he  has  been,  a  genuine  genius  in  effective 
»t>rvice  to  the  South,  with  especial  emphasis  on  his  services  to  Us 
agriculture  and  crmmerce. 

It  wa«  his  brilliant  Idea  that  brought  David  Lubln  frrm  Rome 
to  take  part  In  the  discussions  of  the  fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  in  the  cry  of  Nashville.  April 
1  e.  1912.  the  central  theme  of  which  was  a  study  of  farm  finance 
and  rural  credits. 

JThls  convention  was  composed  of  leading  economists  and  states- 
men of  the  South,  pre«lded  ever  by  the  late  Senator  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher,  who.  while  lacking  In  brilliancy  or  great  originality  of 
thought,  yet,  by  hi.s  evennesa  of  temper,  his  kindliness,  his  great 
common  fenre  and  his  knowledge  of  .southern  men  and  southern 
afTairs.  wai  ideally  fitted  for  the  difficult  task  of  helping  fashion 
Into  definite  form  the  intangible,  undigested  thinking  cf  such  a 
group. 

DAVID    LUEIN 

Davtd  Lubln  was  the  dominating  fp'rit  of  the  convention,  and 
the  importance  of  hl»  wise  Initiative  and  guidance  cannot  be  over- 
(Btimat»>d 

I  ubin  was  a  strange  and  picturesque  character— a  mystic,  who 
btlievrd  h!ins«'lf  predestined  to  return  the  Isra»^l  of  old  to  the 
dominant  leadership  it  held  In  the  world  of  the  Bible. 

The  "splrlttial  underlaid  and  ovcrtoned  his  thinking  and  colored 
his  attitude  toward  men  and  the  affairs  of  men  His  thinking  and 
philos«.phles  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  deeply  embedded  Idealism,  his 
objectives  and  methods  were  those  of  the  practical  realist  He 
prea<hrd  the  seeming  y  paradox  of  a  union  of  ethics  and  economics, 
to  use  his  own  phrase 

From  early  manhood,  the  unequal  strtiegle  cf  agriculture  had 
challenged  his  attention  and  enlisted  his  sympathle.s  The  central 
thesis  of  his  life  w.i«  Equality  for  Agriculture."  especially  the  agri- 
culture cf  the  liberal  democracies  oif  the  world 

The  conviction  that  the  hope  of  civilization  was  brdrocked  upon 
the  conservatism  of  agriculture  Inspired  In  him  almost  fanatical 
efforts  in  Its  behalf 

He  believed  In  nn  af»rlculture  of  home  owners;  he  feared  the 
radicalism  of  the  landless  and  the  homeless,  and  the  basis  of  his 
flght  for  a  Rvsti'm  of  rural  and  land-^d  crtdits,  enab'.tnc;  h'.m — th' 
farmer-t)  finance  his  biisiiiev.s  rn  term.s  cf  cfjuality  with  the 
merchant  was  the  overpowering  tjelief  that  In  the  homes  and  about 
the  firesides  of  the  rural  popii'ation  are  to  be  fnund  the  safeguards 
cf  democratic  institutions  and  the  Impelling  forces  of  progressive 
civrirntlon 

Hi.s  fight  for  n  system  of  parcel  pc~sf.  his  great  efforts  In  behalf 
of  equality  in  transportation  for  farmers,  his  years  of  struggle  for 
the  org  miration  of  the  Internat'onnl  institute  of  agriculture;  his.  for 
a  long  while,  almost  slngle-handetl  agitation  for  an  American  sys- 
tem of  airrieultural  finance  and  the  final  but  heroic,  fight  for  a 
w<  rid  chamber  of  ugr. culture.  r(X)ting  it.sclf  bai  k  into  the  nations 
cf  all  the  world,  are  but  the  striking  evidence  of  his  faith  In  the 
ttaoi'izng  and  melh  wing  Influences  of  a  contented  agriculture  in 
the  affairs  of  the  wor'cl 

To  this  great  and  mysterious  Hebrew  he  of  the  persecuted  race. 
Insplr' d  bv  s\ich  miRhty  vl.sicns.  the  Na.^hviUe  convention  was  both 
opportunity   and   Armageddon      His   triumph   was  complete. 

The  convention  was  epoch  making  It  arotised  and  orsanlzed 
public  opinion  mobllired  agricultural  leadership,  and  concentrated 
It  upon  the  main  objective  It  enlisted  the  support  of  the  President. 
the  President-elect,  and  the  dynamic  former  President.  Theodore 
Roc>s*veIt  and  wrote  Its  demands  into  the  platforms  of  declaration 
cf  the  three  creat  political  parties  It  crent'^d  its  own  commission 
tc  visit  Europe  for  Investigation,  studv.  and  report  upon  rural  credit 
Fystems.  and  was  prlmarilv  responsible  for  the  creation  by  the  Con- 
press  cf  a  special  commltslon  to  work  in  conjunction  with  it. 

While  the  commission,  under  th.e  wise  and  atrle  leader.-hip  of  our 
Dr  Clarence  J  O^ens.  was  at  its  work  delving  alter  facts,  studying 
farm  psycholcey  and  getting  a  true  picture  of  th',-  agricultural 
European  set-up  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  various  typ>es  of  farm- 
crtdit  systems  they  foiu'.d  in  opi^ranon.  farm  leaders  at  home  and 
their  ambitious  conprrssion;U  and  senatorial  IrienUs  rush.-d  into 
sudden  and  great  activity. 

All  sorts  of  Ul-consldered.  half-baked  suggestions  and  schemes 
were  proposed,  varying  in  type  from  direct  Federal  appropriation 
under  bureaucratic  distribution  to  the  individual  farmer  to  that  of 
Utilization  of  fourth-class  postmasters  as  the  channel  lor  reaching 
th"  individual  farmer  with  Federal  lan^esses.  The  P.les  cf  the  United 
States  Senate  will  show  the  introdurtion  of  a  bill  carrying  out  this 
latter  proposition  and  a  serious  discussion  upon  it. 

The  predominant  thought  seems  to  have  been  a  system  of  rtiral 
credits  financed  wholly  out  of  Federal  funds. 

The  idea  of  a  system  providing  a  plan  of  enablint:  the  farmer  to 
convert  his  land  ar.d  other  a«s«"ts  into  means  for  the  purposes  of 
credit  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  these  seriously 
and  honeoUy  mtenticned  leaders. 


But.  my  friends,  this  utter  confusion  In  the  minds  of  representa- 
tive and  responsible  leadership  at  that  time  Is  neither  surprising 
nor  must  It  be  regarded  as  any  reflection  upon  the  usual  .sound 
thinking  cf  the  statesmanship  of  that  period.  These  leaders  were 
without  concrete  facts  upon  which  to  base  straight  and  .sound 
thlnkinrj  or  from  which  to  draw  sound  conclusions 

It  Is  right  here  in  this  very  connection  that  the  Joint  commissions 
were  able  to  perform  their  most  far-reaching  service  and  to  make 
the;r  most  vital  contributions  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  finance 
in  this  country  Had  their  reports  veered  In  the  slightest  out  of 
the  channels  of  sound  economics,  the  effect  In  the  end  could  have 
bctn   thoroughly   disastrous. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  recommendations  of  both  commissions 
discloses  how  important  may  become  the  thinking  of  one  or  two 
men  at  critical  turning  points  In  history,  and  how  such  thinking, 
tn  fact,  may  fix  the  currents  of  history. 

The  fundamental  life  philosophies  of  two  men  .shine  out  In  these 
reports  as  clearly  as  a  noonday  sun   tn  an  unclouded  sky 

The  lives  of  Cavld  Lubln.  the  Jew.  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  the 
great  Irish  agricultural  leader,  had  been  built  upon  the  foundations 
of  self-help.  Neither  could  look  to  any  other  source.  Both  lived 
amidst  at.d  were  profound  students  of  farm  economics  In  the  Old 
World  Thev  had  studied  In  great  detail  all  of  the  then  existing 
systems  of  farm  finance,  and  had  found  that  all  which  had  stood 
the  buffets  of  time  had  been  built  upon  the  same  fundamental 
fcunc'arion.s — self-help  through  individual  cooperative  organization, 
sometimes  operating  independently,  sometimes  under  governmental 
regulations,  but  always  on  the  same  basis  of  cooperative  self-help 

The  reports  of  the  commissions  crystallized  public  opinion  and 
legislative  thinking  upon  this  Idea  as  the  basis  for  consideration 
of  the  question  of  farm  finance,  and  the  Influence  exerted  Is 
abundantly  apparent  In  the  finished  product  of  congressional  action. 

And  may  I  remark  parenthetically,  often  I  wonder  If  the  future 
happiness  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  might  not  be  more  definitely 
assured  if  each  and  all  of  us  should  begin  now  sincerely  to  embrace 
the  phllrscphics  and  the  fine  spiritual  doctrines  of  these  wise  old 
prophets' 

Thes-^  vital  documents  were  not  available  for  public  u.>e  until  In 
January  1914.  but  in  the  meantime  importam  and  far-reaching 
political  events  had  taken  place 

Woodrnw  Wil.son  had  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
on  a  platform  containing  this  prer:nant  and  significant  sentence: 
"Of  equal  Importance  with  the  question  of  currency  reform  is  the 
question  cf  rural  credits  or  asrlcultural  finance."  with  a  recom- 
menditicn  for  an  Investigation  of  European  systems  by  some  sort 
of  cmmissicn 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Wilson  administration  were  in  th?  direc- 
tion of  currency  reform  and  revision  of  the  tariff  When  these 
had  been  accompli.'^hcd.  the  President,  too  much  the  covenantor, 
either  to  forget  or  ignore  a  solemn  pledge,  and  In  the  conscience 
and  mind  of  this  much  misunderstood  man  a  political  platform 
declaration  was  the  sacred  pledge  of  the  word,  threw  the  force  of 
his  mighty  personality  Into  the  fight  to  redeem  this  specific  plat- 
form declaration. 

My  memory  is  not  entirely  clear  (Dr.  Owens  may  help  to  refresh 
it)  how  It  came  about  that  a  Joint  committee,  consisting  of  12 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate,  chosen  from  the  Agricultural 
and  Banking  Committees  thereof,  came  to  be  appointed.  My 
recollection  inclines  me  to  think  It  was  the  sugtrestion  of  the 
President  At  any  rate  such  a  committer  was  appointed,  and  the 
doughty  little  warrior  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  its 
chUrman.  He  had  already  to  his  credit  the  authorship  of  the 
Federal  Re.serve  Art. 

The  committee  divided  Its  work  Into  two  studies,  one  of  personal 
ru'-al  credits,  the  other  of  land-mortgage  leans 

The  chairman  of  the  latter  committee  was  Senator  Henry  F  Hollls. 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  other  members  from  the  Senate  were  the 
blind  Senator.  Tliomas  P.  Gore,  and  that  great  old  character.  Newton 
Nel.-'on.  of  Minnesota.  The  House  members  were  Michael  Phelan. 
Of  Massachu>etts;  Everls  A  Hayes,  of  California:  and  Asbury  F. 
Lever,  of  Scuth  Carolina;  and  Carter  Glass  acted  with  the  com- 
mittee In  an  ex-oGlclo  capacity 

The  Committee  on  Personal  Rural  Credits  reported  its  Inability  to 
suggest  any  system  of  short-term  credits  suited  to  American  con- 
ditions 

The  Committee  on  Land  Mortgage  Loans  was  more  fortunate. 
After  months  of  Intense  labor  and  thorough  exploration  of  the  entire 
subject,  it  reported  on  January  4,  1916.  Its  findings  and  submitted 
therewith   a   bill  carrying  out    its   recommendations. 

Tile  bill  suggested  two  types  of  banks— the  Federal  land  bank, 
regional  In  its  operation  and  built  upon  the  principle  of  self-help 
through  cooperative  farm  organizations  and  capitalized  ultimately 
and  automatically  by  the  borrowing  farmers  themselves;  and  the 
Joint-stock  land  bank,  privately  capitalized  and  operating  under 
governmental  regulations. 

This  suggested  bill  went  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses,  cf  which  Gt^ss  was  chairman  of  the  House 
ccmmitlee  and  Owen  of  the  Senate  committee.  These  committees, 
using  the  Joint  committee  bill  as  a  working  model,  labored  long 
and  earnestly,  and  m  the  end.  though  greatly  improving  it  In  details, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  Joint  committee  bill  in  all  of  lla 
subeiantial  and  fundamental  features. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  President  and  he  had  decided  to  sign  It, 
tie  invited  in  to  witness  this  event  a  aumt>er  of  thobe  who  had  taken 
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leading  and  active  part*  tn  bringing  this  long  effort  to  its  final 
conclusion      This  was  en  July  17.  1916. 

I  have  before  me  rp  I  dictate,  a  ptiotsgraph  entitled  •Stgnlng  tlie 
Great  Charter  (  f  Amencan  Farm  Finance,"  subtitle  "Historic  Scene 
in  the  Executive  Offic"  at  th»  White  Hcjuse.  Wa.shlnKtcn  D  C.  July 
17.  1916  When  tht^  President  of  tlie  United  States.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Slimed  the  Federal  Fann  Loan  Act"  (previou.dy  It  was  called  the 
rural -credits    bll  ). 

The  President  Is  at  his  desk,  mith  pen  In  hand,  wrltlnp.  the  desk 
16  littered  with  papers  and  documents;  In  the  center  Is  a  va.sc  of 
roses  Standing  Inrnediatcly  in  front  of  him.  dressed  in  white,  his 
left  h.md  in  his  pcchet  and  his  right  thunib  hixiked  into  hi-s  belt, 
is  Cabtti:  Glass,  the  finest  nnd  most  courageous  thinker  in  the  par- 
liEr.icntar.  history  of  America  Near  him  is  Conanssman  B.veklet. 
now  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate.  Immediately  behind  h:m 
Is  Winpo.  of  Arkansas,  now  passed  Into  the  beyond.  By  his  side 
stands  yotir  speaker;  and  f^anding  with  him.  the  o!.ly  lady  In  the 
room — who  fche  m-as.  I  know  net.  And  ttien.  immediatrly  to  the 
rlLht  of  the  President,  is  Senator  Robert  O'ven.  and  to  his  left. 
Governor  Ruby,  cf  Missouri,  and  by  hiS  side  the  maf^^slvc  Senator 
Hcke  emlth.  and  then  Pheian.  and  next  that  fine,  old  statesman 
Senator  Fletcher,  and  then  Herbert  MjTlck  Immcdiatc:y  to  his 
rear  is  Harvie  Jordan,  leader  of  the  Farmers'  Uniu:i.  and  to  his  le:t 
Is  s-x-n  the  tall.  Imprcfrlve  figure  at  McAdoo.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a:.d  a  tower  of  strength  In  this  effort;  immediately  In  front 
of  him.  With  head  bowed,  bsgiiinlng  to  sbow  the  weight  of  years. 
Is  Divld  Lubln.  the  Jew.  whos.  laeo  Indicates  the  Joy  he  felt  Im- 
nuediate'y  Ixhlnd  him  Is  Sinator  Pomerene.  ai'd  to  his  right.  Sena- 
tor Hcliis.  uhofic  v.ork  has  never  been  given  the  credit  It  cicfierves; 
and  to  his  left.  Senator  Gronna.  who  Introduced  the  first  resolu- 
tion to  send  a  commission  to  Etirope.  Standing  Immediately  In 
front  of  hlra.  he.id  raii^d.  shoulders  back,  evidently  lUled  with  pride 
in  the  pait  lie  hud  taken,  is  ..he  honored  host  of  this  occasion, 
ClarciKre  J.  Owcr.s. 

Indeed.  It  wa*i  a  hbtorlc  scene:  Indeed.  It  was  the  signing  of  the 
great  charter  of  American  farm  finance,  the  bc-ginning  ef  a  rew  dav 
In  the  rclatloiiiililp  of  Uie  Government  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
Nation,  because,  remember,  tliat  all  subsequent  enactments  to 
broaden  the  reaches  of  the  Fcdtral  Farm  Lo;'.n  Act  ha%-e  only  sup- 
plemented and  dovetailed  into  It.  It  U  the  parent,  pioneer  legis- 
lation from  which  has  come  our  present  system,  of  farm  credits, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  system  of  farm  finance  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

To  these  pioneer  heroes  wc  bring  salutations  and  profcundest 
gratitude.     They  uTou«ht  well.     Ycu  wrought  well.  Dr.  Owens. 

But  your  work  is  not  finished.  The  field  of  farm  distribution  lies 
at  your  feet.  It  sends  out  Its  challenge.  Your  history  records  that 
a  challenge  to  you  Is  a£  meat  and  drink  to  the  hungry  and  the 
thirsty. 

I  thank  you. 


Foreclosures  Under  Farm  Bankruptcy  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OK   NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I  Monday.  Jamiary  29.  1940 


OPINION   OP  SUPREME   COURT 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  pnntf^d  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  a  recent  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  which  they 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  regard 
to  a  case  under  the  Farm  Bankruptcy  Act. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Suprem?  Court  of  the  United  States.  Nos.  120.  121— October  Term. 
1939.  120  Ernest  Newton  Kalb  and  Margaret  Kalb.  his  wife, 
appellant.-,  versus  Henry  Feuersrtein  and  Helen  Fcuersteln.  his  wife. 
121.  Ernest  Newton  Kalb.  appellant,  versus  Rcscoe  R  Luce.  Henry 
Feuerstetn.  Helen  Feuersteln.  and  George  O'Brien.  Appeals  from 
the  Stipreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.     January  2.  1940) 

~    Mr.  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Appellants  are  farmers  Two  of  appellees,  as  mortgagees,  began 
foreclosure  on  appellants'  farm  '  March  7,   1933,  In  the  Walworth 

'  In  both  No.  120  and  No  121.  the  complaints  alleged  that  appel- 
lant Kalb  and  his  wife  executed  the  mortgage.  In  No.  120  both 
Kalb  and  his  wife  were  alleged  to  be  owners  of  the  farm,  while  in 
No.  121  appellant  Kalb  was  alleged  to  be  tbe  owner. 


(WiK  )  CmjiitT  Ccurt;  Judrment  of  foreclosure  was  entered  April  21. 
1933;  July  30.  ir»35.  the  shenflT  sold  the  property  under  the  Judg- 
ment: September  16  193ij  while  appellant  Emsst  Newton  Kalb  Ivad 
duly  pending  -  in  tlie  batikruptcy  cimrt  a  petition  for  ci'mpocUtion 
and  extension  of  time  tr  pay  his  debts  under  section  75  of  the 
Banknipiry  Act  (FYazier-Ijemke  Actl.»  the  Walworth  County  Court 
granted  the  mortgaeces'  mouon  for  confirmation  of  the  shenfT'a 
sale;  no  stay  of  the  loredoeure  nr  at  the  subi-equent  artkn  to 
enforce  it  was  ever  Foueht  (  r  granted  In  the  State  or  bankruptcy 
court;  December  16.  1935.  the  morUxagees.  who  had  purcliatcd  at 
the  sheriff  s  sale,  obtained  a  writ  of  assistance  from  the  State  court; 
and  March  12.  1036  the  sherifl  executed  the  writ  by  ejtxrtinp  appel- 
lants and  their  lamlly  fixjm  the  xnort^aeed  farm. 

The  question';  In  both  No  120  and  No  121  are  whether  the  WU- 
consui  County  Court  had  Jurlsdlctirn.  while  the  petition  under  the 
Fra/ier-Lemke  Act  \\'as  per.dlnp  In  the  bankruptcy  covirt.  to  confirm 
the  sherllT's  sa'e  and  order  appellants  dis-pcssewed.  and.  If  It  did  not. 
whether  Its  action  In  the  absence  of  direct  appeal  Is  subject  to 
collateral  atttick. 

No.  120  After  ejection  from  their  farm,  appr'lants  brourht  an 
action  In  equity  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Walworth  County  Wis  . 
npaln't  the  mortgaeef;-  who  had  pureha'^ed  at  the  sheriffs  sale,  for 
restoration  of  pessession.  for  cancelation  of  the  sheriffs  deed,  and 
for  rem'~>\'al  of  the  n-.ortragees  from  the  farm  OemTirrer  was  sus- 
tained for  failure  to  state  a  caune  of  action  and  the  complaint  was 
dismissed      Th<    Supreme    Cotirt    of    Wisccn'-in    Rfhrmetl  • 

No  121  Is  0  suit  at  law  In  the  State  court  by  appellant  Ernest 
Newton  Kalb  apairst  the  mortgRg»»eR.  the  sheriff,  arid  the  county 
court  Judge  who  confirmed  th"  forjrlcw-ure  "fa'e  and  IssTied  the  writ 
of  assistance  Damages  are  sought  for  conspiracy  to  deprive  appel- 
lant of  possession,  lor  assault  and  battery,  and  for  fnl'se  Imprison- 
ment. As  In  No.  120  demurrer  was  sustained,  and  the  Supreme 
Ccurt  of  Wisconsin  affirmed 

In  Its  first  opinion  the  Suijremc  Court  of  Wisconsin  said:  "It  is 
the  contention  of  the  plaintiff  [mortgagor]  that  this  stat\ite  Is 
self-executlnt;.  tha'  L*-.  that  !♦  re^/rres  no  application  to  the  State 
or  Federal  court  In  which  foreclosure  proceedlnps  are  pendlnp  for 
a  stay:  In  other  words  that  it  provides  for  a  statutory  and  not  for 
a  Judicial  stay.  Plaintiff's  claims  under  the  Bankruptcy  .^'-t  present 
a  question  wiilch  clearly  arL-K*  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  therefore  present  a  Federal  question  upon  which  determina- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  Is  controlling  "  Addressing  Itself  solely 
to  tills  Federal  queetlon  of  construing  the  Frazler-Lemke  Act.  the 
W^i«consin  rourt  decided  that  the  Federal  act  did  not  Itself  as  an 
automatic  f;t.itutcry  stuy  lenninate  Die  State  court's  JurisdKtlon 
when  the  farmer  filed  his  petition  In  the  bankruptcy  cmirt  Since 
there  had  been  no  Judicial  stay,  it  held  that  the  oonfimiatton  of 
sale  and  writ  of  a.>isi.«;tance  were  not   In   violation  of  the  act. 

Apptllcjs  lnsi.«t.  however,  that  th»>  Wisconsin  court  on  rehearing 
resti'd  its  Judgment  on  an  adequate  non-Federal  ground.  If  that 
v.eie  the  fact,  we  would  not.  under  accepted  practice,  reach  the 
State  court's  construclicn  of  the  Federal  .statute/  The  statement 
on  lehearlng  relied  on  as  constituting  the  non-Pideral  ground  was; 
"We  nefd  not  consider  nor  dlscu.=-s  the  question  whether  the  Con- 
press  has  power  to  dlve^^t  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State  court  which 
has  once  attached.  That  question  Is  not  presented  by  this  record. 
It  would  seem  from  a  consideration  of  section  75  as  amend«'d  that 
the  filing  of  the  petition  automatically  operated  to  extend  the 
period  cf  redemption.  It  Is  possible  that  that  state  of  facts  if  made 
to  appear  would  make  the  order  of  the  trial  court  erroneous  but 
the  order  would  be  within  the  power  of  the  court  to  make.  No 
appeal  having  been  taken,  no  showlnp  havlne;  beeji  made  In  the 
State  court,  an  order  ol  sale  having  been  confirme^^l  and  the  pur- 
chaser put  in  pcsse-^sion.  the  plaintiff  Is  In  no  pjsliion  to  claim 
that  the  order  cf  the  circuit  court  Is  void." 

But  If  appellants  are  right  In  their  contention  that  the  Federal 
act  of  itseli.  from  the  moineiU  the  petition  was  filed  and  so  long  as 
It  remained  jjending.  operated.  In  the  absence  of  the  bankruptcy 
court's  consent,  to  oust  the  Jurtsdictton  of  the  State  court  fo  as  to 
stay  Its  power  to  proceed  with  foreclosure,  to  confirm  a  sale,  and  to 
Issue  an  order  ejecting  appellant*  from  their  farm,  the  action  of  the 


'October  2.  1934.  the  petition  was  filed  and  approved.  June  27. 
1935,  the  petition  was  dismissed,  but  September  6  1935.  It  was  re- 
lii'^tated  and  the  order  of  dismissal  was  vacated  pursuant  to  the 
second  Frazier-Lemke  Act,  11  U.  8.  C.  203,  iec.  5. 

»  11  U    S.  C.  203. 

«— Wis.   — . 

f  Demurrer  to  ore  eottnt  a^lnst  the  sheriff  for  BfMult  and  bat- 
tery was  overruled,  but  the  Supreme  Court  cf  Wisconsin  reversed  as 
to  this  count  The  opinion  of  the  court  upholding  the  demurrer 
appears  in  Kalb  v  Luce  (228  Wis.  519.  279  N.  W  6851  Appeal  to 
this  court  was  dlsnoissed  because  no  final  judgment  had  been  en- 
tered (305  U.  S.  56G)  Upon  remand  the  State  circu.t  court  dis- 
missed, the  Supreme  Court  of  Wiscon.sin  affirmed,  "lor  tlv  reasons 
•  •  '•  stated"  in  its  opinion  in  Kalb  v  Lure,  supra  (--Wih.  — ), 
and  the  appeals  here  are  from  the  Judgments  ol  disoilsaal  ( — 
U.  S    — ). 

*Hcmeyman  v.  Hanan  (300  U.  S.  14,  18),  Lynch  v.  Ncic  York  ex  rti. 
Pierson  (293  U.  S.  52.  .541,  ErUerpriae  Irrigation  District  v.  Farmert 
Mutual  CatuU  Co.  (243  U.  S.  137,  164).  Hammoiul  ».  Johnton  (142 
U.S.  73). 
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Walworth  County  Court  wn«  not  merely  erroneous  but  was  Ijeyond 
Its  power,  void,  and  subject  to  collateral  attack  And  the  deter- 
mination whether  the  act  did  so  operate  Is  a  construction  ot  that 
act  and  a  Federal  question. 

It  18  (renerally  true  that  a  Judprment  bv  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  bears  a  presumption  of  reeularlty  and  Is  not  there- 
aft<-r  subject  to  collateral  attack  "  But  Confess,  because  Its  power 
ovrr  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  is  plenary,  may  by  sp>eciflc  bank- 
ruptcy legislation  create  an  exception  to  that  principle  and  render 
Judicial  acta  taken  with  respect  to  the  persrn  or  property  of  a 
debtor  whom  the  bankruptcy  law  protects  nullities  and  vulnerable 
collaterally/'  AlthouRh  the  Walworth  County  Court  had  peiicral 
Jurisdiction  over  foreclosures  under  the  law  of  Wisconsin.'  a  peremp- 
tory prohibition  by  Conpress  m  the  exercL^e  of  Its  stipreme  power 
over  bankruptcy  that  no  State  court  have  Jurif<diction  over  a  peti- 
tioning farmer-debtor  or  hu  property,  would  have  rendered  the 
confirmation  of  sale  and  its  c'lforcement  beyond  the  county  court  s 
power  and  nuUitlca  tubjcct  to  collateral  attack  '•'  Tlie  States  can- 
not In  the  t'xercLse  of  control  over  local  laws  and  practice,  vest 
State  courts  with  power  to  violate  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  " 
The  Constitution  grants  Congress  exclusive  pcwer  to  recru'ate  bank- 
ruptcy and  under  this  power  Congress  can  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
which  courts.  Stare  or  Fcder-il.  can  exercise  over  the  person  and 
property  of  a  tiebtor  who  duly  Invokes  the  bankruptcy  law.  If 
Ooagress  has  vested  In  the  bankruptcy  courts  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  farmer-debtors  and  th<>lr  property,  and  has  by  Us  act 
withdrawn  froni  all  other  couits  all  power  under  any  cirrumstancis 
to  maintain  and  enforce  foreclo.^ure  prcceedlr.gs  against  them.  Its 
act  IS  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  which  all  c(;urt£ — State  and 
Federal-  -must  observe.  The  wUdom  and  desirability  of  an  auto- 
matic statutory  ou«-ter  of  Jurisdiction  of  all  except  bankruptcy 
courts  over  farmer-debtors  and  thvir  property  were  considerations 
for   Congress    aior.e 

We  think  the  langtinge  and  broad  policy  of  the  Frazler-Lemke 
Act  conclusively  drmonstratos  that  Congress  intended  to.  and  did 
deprlvt  the  Wlsconsm  county  court  of  the  pcwer  and  Jurisdic- 
tion to  continue  or  maintain  In  any  manner  the  fcrcclcrure 
proceedings  against  appt-llants  without  the  consent  after  hearing 
cf  the  bankruptcy  court  in  which  the  farmer's  petition  was  then 
pending 'J     The  act  expressly  provided: 

"(ni  The  niing  of  a  petition  •  •  •  shall  Immediately  Bub- 
J«ct  the  fiirn>«T  and  all  his  property,  wherever  heated  •  •  • 
to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  including  •  •  •  ih** 
right  or  the  e<|Ulty  of  redemption  where  the  period  of  redemptl<n 
has  ikot  or  had  not  expired.  •  •  •  or  where  the  sale  ha^  not 
or  hsd  not  boen  conllrinrd."  and  "In  all  ca-^es  where,  at  th<'  time 
of  n:ing  the  p.-tllicn.  the  period  of  redemption  has  or  had  net 
expi'»Kl.  •  •  •  or  where  the  sal**  has  not  <>r  had  not  ben  con- 
flrm'-d.  •  •  •  the  peiiod  of  redimplion  shall  be  extended  or 
the  c<5nnrmatlon  of  sale  withheld  tor  the  jierlod  hec.  s  ary  for  the 
purpoee  of  carrying   out   the   provisions  of   this  section";    and 

'■(O)  Except  upon  petition  made  to  and  granted  by  th"  Jud^je 
after  hetirlng  and  report  by  the  conciliation  commissioner,  the  fol- 
lowing proceedings  shall  not  t)e  UiHtliuted.  or  If  instituted  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  filing  cf  a  petition  under  this  sec'lon.  shall 
not  be  maintained,  in  any  court  or  otherwise,  against  the  farmer 
or  hi^  property,  at  any  time  after  the  filing  if  the  petition  under 
this  section,  and  prior  to  the  confirmation  or  other  disposition  of 
the  ccmpcsitton  or  extension  proposal  by  the  cotirt: 

•  ■••••• 

••(2)  Proceedings  for  forccloeure  of  a  mortgage  on  land,  or 
for  cancelatlrn.  rescission,  or  specific  pwrfcrmi^nce  of  an  Agree- 
ment  for  sale   of   land   cr   for   recovery   of  possestlon   of   land; 

•  •••••• 

"(6 1  S.'lztire.  distress,  sale,  or  other  proceedings  under  an  execu- 
tion or  under  any  lease,  lien,  chattel  mcrtgai^e.  conditional  sale 
Bgrtf^ment.   crrp-pnyment   agreement,   or  mortgage. 

"(pi  The  prohibitions  •  •  •  ^hall  apply  to  all  Judicial  or 
official  proceedings  in  any  court  or  under  the  direction  of  any 
oriclal.  and  shall  apply  to  all  creditors,  public  or  private,  and  to 
all  cf  the  debtors  property,  wherever  located.  All  such  property 
sh-»!l  be  under  the  sole  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  court  in 
iMinkrxiptcy.  and  subject  to  the  pa>-ment  cf  the  debtor  farmers 
creditors,  as  provided  for  In  section  75  of  this  act." 


■  No  122.  Chicot  Countp  Drainage  District  v  The  Baxter  State 
Balk  this  day  decided:  s'toll  v  Gottlieb  (305  U.  S.  165.  171.  172); 
Z)o.<r.';  V    App:e<:ate   (152  U.  S    327.  340). 

'  Var.ely  v  Sur'hrm  Fire  Ins  Co  (254  U  S  348.  353  354i;  and 
compare  Elliott  et  al  v  The  Lessee  u/  Piersol  et  al.  ( 1  Pet.  328, 
3401.   Williamson  et  al.  v    B<Trv   (8  How.  495.  540.  541.  542). 

'  Laws  of  Wisconsin.    1907.  chap    234 

-•  Voi^'y  V.  Sorthern  Fire  Ins  Co..  supra.  355:  cf  Taylor  v.  Stern- 
berg (293  U.  S.  47v).  473 ». 

■Winea  ▼.  Lourey  (305  U  S  85.  90.  91);  Datns  v.  Wechsler,  (263 
n     S.    22.    24). 

'-■  That  a  State  court  before  which  a  prcx-eedlng  is  competently 
Inltlnlf d  may  by  operation  cf  suprt-me  Federal  law  lose  turis- 
dtctton  to  proceed  to  a  Judgment  unassailable  on  collateral  at- 
tack IS  not  a  concept  unknown  to  our  Federal  system  See 
Moore  V  Ijempsry  (261  U.  S.  86).  CI.  Johnston  v.  Zerbst  (304 
U.  &  4SS). 


Tlius  Con^e'^s  repeatedly  .stated  its  unequivocal  purpose  to  pro- 
hibit— In  the  abfence  cf  consent  by  the  bankruptcy  court  in  wh:ch 
a  distressed  farmer  has  a  pending  petltlcn — a  mortgagee  or  any 
court  from  instituting,  or  maintaining  if  already  Instituted,  any 
proceeding  against  the  farmer  to  rell  under  mortgage  foreclosure, 
to  confirm  such  a  sale,  cr  to  dispossess  under  It. 

This  conpres-ional  purpose  Is  more  apparent  in  the  light  of  the 
Frazler-Lemke  Acts  legislative  history  Clarifying  and  altering  the 
sweeping  provisions  for  exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction  In  the 
original  act,  '  Congress  made  several  important  changes  In  1935." 
It  was  then  that  subsection  (p»  was  amended  so  that  the  prohibi- 
tions in  subsection  (o>  of  any  steps  against  a  farmer -debtor  or  h'.s 
property  once  his  petition  is  filed  were  made  specifically  applicable 
"to  a'.l  Judicial  or  official  proceedings  in  any  court  or  under  the 
direction  of  any  official,  and  •  •  •  to  all  creditors,  public  or 
private,  and  to  all  of  the  debtor's  property,  wherever  located  All 
such  pJ'operty  shall  b?  under  the  sole  Jurisdiction  and  control  cf 
the  court  in  bankruptcy,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  debtor- 
farmers  creditors,  as  provided  for  in  section  75     •      •      •" 

As  stated  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  reporting  these 
amendments:  "•  •  •  subsection  (n)  brings  all  of  the  bankrupt's 
property,  wherever  located,  under  the  absolute  Jurisdiction  of  the 
bankruptcy  court,  whore  it  ought  to  be.  Any  farmer  who  takes 
advantage  of  this  act  oujiht  to  be  willing  to  surrender  all  his  prrp- 
erty  to  the  JurLsdlctlon  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his 
debtJ.  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformJty. 

•  •••••• 

"The  amendment  to  subsection  (p)  further  carries  out  the 
amendment  to  subsection  (n)  and  places  the  sole  Jurisdiction  of  the 
bankrupts  estate  nnd  of  his  obllcatlcns  all  In  the  bankruptcy 
court,  without  exception  "  '■'- 

The  con;j;rpssional  purpose  Is  similarly  set  out  in  the  Hotise  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  report:  "The  amendment  to  subsection  (n)  in 
fact  corstrucs.  mtrrprcts.  and  claria.s  both  FUbsectlons  (n)  and 
(ci  of  section  75  By  reading  subsections  (n)  and  (o)  as  new 
amended  In  this  bill.  It  b'^rrnes  clear  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  when  it  p.-issrd  section  75  that  the  farmer-debtor  and  all 
cf  his  property  should  come  under  the  Jurl.sdlrtion  o*  the  court  cf 
bankruptcy,  and  that  the  benel^ts  of  the  net  .-hoxild  extend  to  the 
farmer,  prior  to  confirmation  of  sil".  during  the  period  of  redemp- 
tirn.  and  dtiring  a  moratorium,  nnd  that  no  proceedings  after  the 
fllint'  of  the  petition  should  be  instituted,  or  if  instituted  prior  to 
flling  of  the  {x-titlon.  should  not  to  maintained  in  any  court,  or 
otherwise,"  •* 

Ccn<rcns  set  up  tn  the  act  an  exclusive  end  easily  Bcre«stMe  rtat- 
utor.-  means  for  rehabilitating  distressed  farmers  who.  as  victims 
rl  a  general  economic  dcprcsion,  were  without  means  to  engage  In 
formal  court  litigation.  To  this  end,  a  referee  or  conciliation  --om- 
nu*8ioner  was  provid-d  for  every  county  m  which  15  pruspective 
f.irmer-debtors  re<|Viested  an  appointment,  and  express  provision 
was  made  that  th-s;  commis.iioners  should  "upon  requ.-^st  asust 
any  farmer  In  preparing  and  ftUng  a  petition  under  this  section 
and  in  all  matters  subsequent  thereto  arising  under  this  section 
nnd  farmers  shall  not  be  required  to  be  represented  bv  an  attorney 
in  any  proceeding  undT  this  srctlon."  "  In  harmony  with  the 
general  plan  of  giving  the  farmer  an  opportunity  for  rehabilitation, 
ht  was  rellevrd^-after  filine  a  petition  for  composition  and  exten- 
sion— of  the  necessity  of  iiti'tation  elsewhere  and  its  consequent 
expense.  This  was  accxmplished  by  granting  the  bankruptcy  court 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  nf  the  petitioning  farmer  and  all  his  prop- 
erty with  ron.plete  and  self-executing  statutory  exclusion  of  ail 
other  courts. 

Tlie  mortgagees  who  soucht  to  enforce  the  mortgage  after  the 
petition  was  duly  filed  in  the  bankruptcy  court,  the  Walworth 
County  Court  that  attempted  to  t-rant  the  mongagecs  relief,  nnd  the 
fhenff  who  enforced  th*»  courts  Judement  wore  all  acting  in  vlo- 
latlcn  cf  the  controlling  act  of  Congress.  Because  that  State  court 
had  been  deprived  of  all  Jurisdiction  cr  power  to  proceed  with  the 
fcreclosure.  the  confirmation  cf  the  -al'^.  the  execution  cf  the 
sheriffs  d^^ed,  the  writ  of  assistance,  and  the  ejection  of  appellants 
from  their  property — to  the  extent  t>ased  upon  the  court's  actions — 
were  all  without  authority  of  law.  Individual  responsibility  for 
such  imlawful  acts  must  be  decided  according  to  the  law  of  the 
State  We  therefore  express  510  opinion  as  to  other  contentions 
based  upon  State  law  and  rafsed  by  appellees  in  support  of  the 
Judgments  of  the  Supreme  Cctirt  of  Wisconsin. 

Ccnjjress  manifested  its  intention  that  the  issue  of  Jurisdiction 
in  the  foreclosing  court  need  not  be  contested  cr  even  raised  by  the 
distressed  farmer-drbtor.  The  protection  cf  the  farmers  was  left 
to  the  farmers  themselves  or  to  the  commissioners  who  might  be 
laymen,  and  considerations  as  to  whether  the  issue  of  Jurisdiction 
was  a'-tually  contested  in  the  county  court.  ■  or  whether  it  could 
have  been  contested.  '  are  not  applicable  where  the  plenary  power 
of  Congress  over  bankruptcy  has  been  exercised  as  in  this  act. 


"  47  Stat    1470.  .sec    75 

>'  49  Stat    942    943  ■ 

1  S    Rept    No    985.  74th  Cong  .  1st  sess. 

»  House  Report  No    1808.  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

«"  47  Stat.    1473    (qi. 

"Sroii  V.  Gottlieb,  supra. 

^•Chicot  County  Dra.nage  District  v.  The  Baxter  State  Bank,  supra. 
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The  Judgments  In  both  cases  are  reversed  and  the  causes  are  re- 
manded to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  for  further  proceedings 
no:  inconsistent  with  tlUs  opinicn. 

Reversed. 


The  Foreijirn -Trade  Zone  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   Nl^W   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  30,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    EM.ANUEL  CELLER.   OP   NEW  YOKK 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  the  radio  on  December  9.  1939: 

Come  with  mc  on  a  visit  to  the  free  port  at  Stapleton.  Staten 
Island,  the  only  enterprise  of  its  kind  In  the  United  States  and 
one  which  is  rapidly  Justifying  the  optimistic  exj^ectatlons  of  its 
sponsors  and  others  who  waged  a  long  and  unceasing  fight  for  its 
establishmint 

Before  we  pass  through  its  gates,  however,  we  should  pau.se  and 
recall  that  the  free  port--or  the  forelgn-tradi'  zone  ns  It  is  known 
officially-  ha-  been  in  business  less  than  3  years.  For  half  of  that 
period  It  was  operatt^  by  a  private  corporation,  the  New  York 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  Operators.  Inc.,  which  functions  under  a 
20-year  contract  granted  by  the  board  of  estimate. 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  free  port  of  Copenhagen,  the  free 
port  of  DanzlR  and  many  others.  Now  we  have  the  free  port  of 
New  York — thanks  to  my  foreign-trade-zone  bill,  which  became 
law  In  1934  I  foUKht  for  the  passage  of  that  bill  for  many  years. 
The  f^ne  r;ccrd  alrrady  established  for  the  free  port  at  New  York 
is  ample  reward  for  my  effort*  Tribute  must  b*-  I'aid  u>  Mayor 
LaGuardla  and  his  able  commissioner  of  docks.  Mr  John  Mc- 
Keni-le.  for  their  un.stintlnkj  labors  In  maklni?  the  experiment  an 
outstanding  succchs  I  would  l>e  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  ])ay 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Newbold  Morris,  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Council,  who  has  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  free  port 

At  the  outset,  let  it  l>e  understood  that  a  free  port  has  nothing 
to  dJ  with  fret  trade  It  Is  a  zone  limited  generally  to  foreign 
commerce  and  trade  It  is  a  policed,  seeregated  area  on  Staten 
Island  where  goods.  Imported  fre^  of  duty  and  customs  supervision, 
may  be  i.rad<>d  sorted,  manipulated,  mixed,  with  domestic  mate- 
rinl  repacked  reclassified,  warehoused,  stored,  or  labeled.  Such 
goods  arc  subject  to  duty  only  when  released  from  the  zone  Into 
domestic  commerce.  If  such  goods  are  transshipped  to  foreign 
territory,  no  duty  is  Imposed.  As  far  as  customs  are  concerned,  the 
zone  is  foreign  territory. 

At  present  th»  free  port  Includes  four  of  the  piers  constructed 
during  thr  administration  of  the  late  Mavor  John  F.  Hylan  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  World  War  two  decadc-s  ago  For  many  years 
these  pie:s  were  known  a^  white  elephants;  they  represented  a 
derd  investment  on  which  the  city  realized  vlrtuaily  no  return. 

Would  that  the  late  Mr  Hylau  could  accompany  us  as  we  walk 
Into  the  tree  port  today  and  observe  the  amazing  transformation 
that  has  come  over  these  erstwhile  white  elephant  piers  during 
the  past  18  or  19  months.  I  have  made  many  visits  to  Stapleton 
since  the  foreign-trade  rone  was  opened.  I  am  agreeably  aston- 
ished at  the  volume  of  industry  and  the  extent  of  activities  now 
centered  there 

When  President  Roosevelt  signed  my  bill  he  expressed  the  hope 
to  me  that  four  free  ports  mieht  be  set  up— two  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  one  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  one  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  New  York  fr<-e  port  Ls  now  well  estahli.,ht  d.  It  is  hoped  the 
three  othtr  free  ports  yet  to  be  established  will  follow  the  suc- 
cessful example  of  New  York's  zone. 

We  see  at  the  New  York  free  port  such  diversified  commcxlltiea 
as  hides  and  silver-fox  furs,  tobacco  from  Sumatra,  brandy  from 
South  Africa,  tungsten  ore  from  China,  corned  beef  from  the  Ar- 
gentine, and  rugs  from  distant  Iran.  We  see  cognacs  and  cham- 
pagnes from  the  vmevards  of  France,  whisky  from  the  distilleries  of 
Ireland,  linoleum  from  Italy,  and  sisal  fiber  Ircm  Yucatan.  Here 
are  untold  thousands  of  pounds  of  nuts  from  the  jungles  of  Brazil, 
delicate  watch  parts  from  SwitzerlaiKl.  We  also  see  the  strong 
room  in  which  is  kept  a  valuable  shi];nnent  of  diamonds  from  the 
Netherlands. 

A:i  around  us  is  the  btistle  of  men  at  work  loading  and  unloading 
carge>es  between  steamFhlps  and  the  docks.  Group?  of  girls  are 
busy  attaching  keys  and  labels  to  cans  of  cooked  meats.    The  most 


6{)ectacular  sight  in  the  zone  is  the  thousands  of  boxes,  crates. 
and  lift  vans  containing  the  furniture  and  personal  effects  of 
central  European  refugees  fleeing  the  tenors  of  dictatorships.  It 
Ls  a  vivid  yt't  pathetic  commentary  on  tiie  European  situation. 
Wliat  a  human  and  vital  need  Ls  thus  served  by  the  zone.  Ir  ad- 
dition to  its  value  as  a  halfw.iy  house  of  commerce,  the  free  port, 
we  see.  is  an  enurpnse  that  provides  employment  to  many  of  our 
citizens. 

Just  how  Is  the  free  port  used  by  shippers,  importers,  and  ex- 
porters? Let  us  examine  this  cargo  eif  South  American  meat  The 
firm  which  brings  these  meats  to  the  trade  zone  l)egaii  with  a 
shipment  of  17  tons.  It  now  ships  approximately  350  tons  through 
the  zone  each  month.  Tliese  shipments  have  brought  substantial 
busliu^s  to  manL.racturers  of  the  cardtxiard  cartons  in  which  the 
cans  are  packed  for  distribution  among  wholesalers  throughout 
the  United  States.  Printers  and  lithographers  turn  out  the  mil- 
lions of  labels  that  are  pasted  on  the  cans  t)efore  they  are  packed, 
and  wire  manufacturers  furnish  the  keys  which  are  attached  to 
the  metal  containers.  All  this  bus:nes6,  of  cours*'.  g<.>es  to  Amer- 
ican firms  Tlie  corned-l>eef  operation  at  the  fre«-  port,  conse- 
quently, has  resulted  not  only  in  employment  for  men  and  women 
at  the  zoiiC  but  m  new  purchases  of  manufactured  American 
products 

The  sUver-fox  furs  and  tho  sheepskin  hides  we  have  seen  rejire- 
sent  an  important  development  of  American  commerce  They 
indicate  that  this  country  l.s  iit  If^ast  regaining  one  wcTld  market  It 
lost  some  years  ago  and  is  winning  another  world  market  which  in 
the  past  has  always  been  located  in  Eurci>e 

For  many  years  the  port  of  New  York  had  been  the  hide  market 
of  the  world  It  lust  this  market  to  Holland;  hldos  from  8<.<uth 
America  and  from  the  Fur  East  were  shipped  to  Holland  instead  of 
t<j  New  York,  and  buyers  from  the  world  around  were  comf)elled  to 
travel  to  that  country  to  make  their  extensive  purchases  The 
free  port  is  biinRlnR  the  hide  market  back  to  'his  city.  Tlie  facili- 
ties of  the  foreign-trade  zone  were  the  magnet  that  Induced  the  im- 
portant industry  to  return  to  its  former  abode 

The  fur  market  of  the  world  was  long  established  In  I-elpzlg. 
Germany  Some  y(:irs  ago  it  was  trriiisfcrred  to  l^nnnyrad.  Russia, 
and  about  6  months  ago  It  was  shifted  to  Ix-ndon  IXir  buyers 
traveled  from  every  country  to  the  capital  of  Britain  to  attend  the 
auction  sales  on  riiver  foxes  and  other  costly  fkins.  Only  recently 
this  market  waf  moved  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  foreign-trade  zone 
on  8tat<n  Island  Auctions  will  be  held  at  the  zone  from  time  to 
time  and  the  foreign  buyers  will  henf'eforth  come  to  New  York  to 
pure  hnsc  their  ft:rs  Instead  of  going  to  Eurcpe. 

The  experience  e)f  the  importers  of  Brazil  nuts  demonstrates  the 
fashion  in  which  the  free  port  is  proving  its  worth  as  a  money 
saver  to  persons  and  corporations  engaged  In  forelf^n  commerce  A 
year  ago  one  of  our  largest  importers  of  this  prexluct  shipped  in 
bulk  some  3.000  tons  of  Brazil  nuts  which  were  to  be  cured  at  the 
zone  Tlie  nuts  arrived  in  A()ril  and  remained  in  the  cooled  space 
until  October  1.  By  this  time  they  showed  a  shrinkage  of  something 
like  15  to  20  percent  which  the  importer  saved  In  duty,  as  he  paid 
the  CK3vernment  duty  en  the  weights  discharged  Into  customs  terri- 
tory and  ready  for  marketing,  not  on  the  weights  which  were  brought 
into  the  zone. 

So  successful  was  this  importer's  first  experience  that  this  year 
the  tonnage  was  increased  to  5.000  tons  or  10.000,000  pounds. 
Here  again  the  fhipmcnts  bring  wages  to  Slatrn  Islunr'  residents, 
since,  besides  the  Icngshoremen  and  warehoii.semen  who  are  re- 
quired to  move  the  cargoes,  it  usually  takes  about  150  jjirls  to  go 
through  an  entire  shipment  to  select  and  grade  these  Brazil  nuts 
before  they  can  be  m.arkcted. 

An  experiment  is  at  this  moment  being  tried  out  at  the  free  port 
by  a  large  organization  which  has  perfected  a  machine  fcrr  .'-helling 
cashew  nuts.  If  this  test  shows  the  sati.sfactory  results  that  are 
anticipated  the  shelled  nuts  will  be  put  up  in  packages  nnd  the 
hulls  sent  to  a  processing  plant  where  the  shells  will  hf  enished  and 
the  oil  which  they  contain  will  be  used  for  various  purposes.  Here 
again,  additional  lalxir  will  be  called  for.  all  new  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Sntith  African  brandy  was  sent  to  the  feirelgn-trade  T'one 
direct  from  South  Africa  in  order  that  it  miRht  be  reduced  to  86 
prexjf.  which  is  the  standard  strength  of  brandy,  and  bottled  The 
bottles,  of  coiu"se.  are  American.     The  labor  is  also  American 

Wines  of  old  vintage  are  sent  to  the  foreign -trade  zone  from 
Europe,  and  liquors,  cognacs,  and  champagnes  are  shipped  here 
for  aging. 

Especially  to  the  importer  of  Persian  rugs  Is  the  foreign-trade 
zone  a  useful  point  of  shipment.  Persian  rugs,  the  genuine  article, 
are  very  expcn.sive  When  they  are  bought  the  Importer  in  reality 
does  not  know  the  condition  of  the  rugs  upon  their  arrival  in  this 
country.  However.  In  the  foreign-trade  zone  and  nowhere  else  in 
the  entire  United  States,  he  Is  permitted  to  open  up  the  bales  and 
examine  their  contents.  If  the  rugs  are  flawless  they  are  broupht 
Into  ctistoms  territory  and  sent  out  to  the  retail  stores.  Should 
they  be  marred  lu  any  way  they  are  sent  back  to  the  country  of 
origin. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  the  Importation  of  linoleum  from 
Italy  Let  me  cite  a  recent  case  in  which  one  of  the  largest  im- 
porters Of  this  floor  covering  Buffered  a  very  ierloua  financial  lo« 
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dii*  to  th«  thct  tliAt  the  shipment  wa"?  sent  to  a  warehou«»e  and 
was  not  examlnpd  iipwn  arrival  here.  After  this  particular  lot  had 
been  «old  at  San  Francisco  and  the  rolls  opened.  It  was  found  that 
the  print  had  run  The  entire  shipment  was  refust-d  and  the  Im- 
porter had  no  redress  because  In  the  warehouse  where  they  were 
Btored  he  did  rot  have  the  p.-lvUcge  of  examining  the  Rcods.  and. 
as  a  result,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  rake  the 
low.  When  the  Ui^oleum  is  stored  at  the  free  port  the  importer 
may  examine  It  at  any  time  and  withheld  payment  on  hlo  shipments 
until  he  la  satlafled  thrtt  they  are  In  perfect  condition.  Only  the 
free  port  makes  such  transactions  possible. 

A  shipment  of  diamonds  valued  at  nearly  $200  000  was  sent  to  the 
foreign  trade  zone  recently  by  airplane  parcel  post.  The  8.0C0 
^■tonfs  comprl.sing  the  shipment  were  sorted  and  praded.  duty  was 
paid  on  the  pieces  which  were  entered  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  balance  was  exported  t  )  Latin-Amcncan  countries  During  the 
time  that  these  diamonds  were  in  the  zone  the  customary  customs 
guards  were  on  hand  and  6  sp«'rial  watrhm^n  were  assigned  as 
a  precaution  aga:nst  anything  happening  to  thl.s  s'llpm^nt.  Of 
course,  guard.s  and  watchmen  protect  all  commoditlfs  at  the  zone, 
but  in  this  case  the  operators  had  to  take  special  precautionary 
meHBuren  becaus-e  of  the  value  of  the  Jewels. 

The  watch  trade  haa  fcund  employment  at  th?  zone  through 
the  importation  of  Swl.ss  movements  which  are  fitted  in  cases  of 
American  production.  The  completed  watch  Is  then  sent  into  the 
United  States  after  payment  of  duty. 

Motion-picture  films  come  to  the  zone  from  all  over  the  woild. 
Here  they  are  rllpped  and  then  reexported  to  countries  demr^ndtng 
the  various  series  of  pictures  that  are  cataloged.  In  this  way  the 
duty  l;s  saved. 

Recently  the  United  States  Government  closed  contracts  for  the 
very  valuable  tungsten  ore  Thia  ore  is  now  being  concentrated 
In  the  foreign-trade  asone  pending  orders  for  shipment  to  points 
specified  by  the  Government 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  more  than  tl. 500.000  worth  of 
Sumatra  tobi.cco  at  the  zone.  It  i.-i  stored  in  specially  constructed 
rooms  for  one  of  the  largest  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States 

The  free  port  serves  as  an  Important  transshipment  point  This 
fact  i*  attested  by  the  thousinds  of  tons  of  such  commodities  as 
alsal.  or  ixtle.  and  soybeans,  which  arrive  here  annually  for  trans- 
shipment to  European  countries  This  operation  alone  requires 
the  services  of  appioximately  250  men  for  many  davs  at  a  stretch 
In  the  unloading  and  loading  of  the  &hips  which  arrive  directly  In 
the  zone 

Tliere  is  one  activity  at  the  free  port  which  is  not  widely  known 
Thui  la  the  storage.  duiy-Iree.  of  historic  and  valuable  books  from 
unuxrsltics  in  the  war  area  of  Shanrhai.  China,  vshich  have  been 
sent  here  for  safekeeping  They  will  be  returned  to  the  shelves 
from  which  they  were  plucked  after  the  hostUiiles  in  the  Far  E.»st 
are  ended 

One  of  the  specl.il  features  of  the  zone's  operation  which  requires 
a  great  deal  of  lalior  is  the  examination  of  woolens  shipped  from 
England.  Japan,  and  other  countries.  The  belts  are  put  on  spindles 
placed  in  the  li^jht.  and  turned  on  rollers  so  that  imperfections 
fchow  up  to  the  exam.ner  When  faults  in  the  clo^h  are  found. 
the  bolts  are  laid  aside  and  returned  to  the  port  of  origin.  Sucli 
bolta  as  are  in  satisfactory  condition  and  are  acceptable  to  the 
Inspector  are  brought  into  customs  territory  or  else  reexported 
to  foreign  countrie.s.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rug  and  linoleum 
shipments,  the  importer  again  is  afforded  protection  by  the  free 
port  against  the  neceislty  of  accepting  and  pay.ng  for  unsatisfactory 
commodities. 

Department  stores  are  beginning  to  use  the  zone  to  save  tha 
expen.se  of  .sending  buyers  abroad  for  s'lection  of  merchandise. 
Traveling  costs  are  cut  by  havl;ig  the  manufacturers  in  JTurcpe  send 
samples  of  their  wares  directly  to  the  zone,  where  the  buyers  seiect 
the  lt«ms  they  desire  and  the  balance  is  returned  to  the  manu- 
facturers. Rt^ently  scm**  manufacturers  shlpprd  qiiantlties  of 
dresses  to  the  rone  Those  selected  for  American  stores  by 
domestic  buyers  were  kept  in  this  country  and  the  remainder  of  the 
fhi(:ment  was  sent  back  to  Europe 

Manufacturers  of  various  ccmmcdlties  in  Eurcpe  are  t^rklne  ad- 
vantage of  the  foreign-trade  zone  on  an  ever-mounting  scale. 
Some  have  sent  their  merchandise  to  Stapletcn  and  have  used  the 
receipts  from  sales  at  the  zone  to  serve  as  deposits  in  th?  various 
Import  b&nks  on  »hlch  money  Is  borrowed  for  the  purchase  of  other 
products,  including  focdstufT.s.  for  export  back  to  Europe.  This 
operation  in  itself  Is  a  gigantic  one.  It  opens  the  dcor  to  an 
entirely  new  avenue  of  commerce  which  may  prove  of  subsiantlAl 
benefit  to  United  States  industries  and  farmers. 

As  wRs  pointed  out  to  me  rec-.-ntly  by  Thomas  E.  Lyons  distin- 
guished ard  -splendid  executive  secretary  cf  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
Board  at  Washington,  a  Scandinavian  exporter  brought  pictures  and 
picture  frames  to  the  zone  These  arrived  at  different  dates,  by 
dlS-rent  vessels,  and  under  dilTerent  t.iriff  cla-ssificatlcns  Ordi- 
narily each  lot  would  have  to  be  entered  separately,  but.  by  U:^lng 
the  zone,  pictures  and  frames  w.^re  assembled  and  were  then  entered 
under  a  single  entry  The  Ijeneflt.s  of  a  single  entry  are  obvious. 
Not  only  that,  but  case  lots  were  broken  down,  net  permissible  la 
bonded   warehouses,    and    buyers   were    able    to    inspect    Individuaa 


pictures  and  frame?  and  give  orders  for  preferred  combinations  for 
cfjsembly  before  delivery. 

A  well-known  explorer  recently  used  the  zone  to  collect  and 
prepare  his  equipment  for  an  extend*^  trailer  Journey  throup;h 
Asia  Much  of  his  equipment  was  highly  dutiable,  had  it  entered 
cu:-toms  territory,  and  in  this  regard  the  zone  was  of  real  service 
to  him. 

In  our  brief  tour  of  the  for^lgn-tmde  zone  we  have  seen  enough 
of  its  varied  activities  to  warrant  cur  belief  that  the  zone  ha-j 
proved  lt.9  worth  as  a  stimulant  to  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce One  marvels  at  the  thoueht  that  only  2  cr  3  yeais  ago 
these  piers  were  a  dreary  void,  empty  of  cargoes  and  cf  men.  while 
today  they  accommodate  shipinents  to  the  value  cf  approximately 
$15000.000.  During  the  month  of  October  1939.  $32,800  has  bren 
paid  cut  In  wages  to  approximately  908  men  and  women.  The 
zone  ha.s  stimulated  not  only  the  commercial  life  cf  our  Nation 
and  of  many  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  also  the 
trade  cf  th.»  neighborhood  shopkeepers  on  Staien  Inland  and  else- 
where In  cur  city  who  have  benefited  by  the  added  patronage 
brought  about  through  the  increased  employment  of  local  residents. 

And  so  the  zone  Is  prospering,  bringing  reverue  to  the  city  from 
the  receipts  at  the  piers  and  income  to  the  Federal  Oovernment 
In  customs  duties  paid  en  commodities  brought  into  the  country. 
TTien^  is,  however,  one  draw-back  v.hich  clouds  to  some  extent  the 
optimism  with  which  the  zone's  operators  face  the  future.  Tliia 
.single  cloud  is  one  which  may  be  removed  virtually  at  will  by  the 
city  administration. 

The  foreign-trade  zone  Is  filled  to  capacity  bv  the  commerce 
which  occurles  its  pre.ent  facilities.  It  has  orders  for  additional 
busincFs  which  cannot  be  accepted  because  there  Is  no  space  to 
accommodate  any  further  shii;mcnts.  Some  of  these  orders  re- 
quiie  specialized  types  of  facilities,  with  wh'ch  th?  zone  Is  not 
at  present  equipped.  It  needs  these  facilities  badly;  there  is  no 
rea.son  why  It  should  have  to  operate  without  them. 

The  zone  needs  refrigerated  storage  quarters  and  tanks  for  stor- 
age of  vegetable  oil.  It  needs  a  buildmg  with  apparatus  for  vari- 
ous k  nds  of  manipulations.  Funds  for  these  Improvements  were 
authorized  by  the  Work.s  Progress  Administration  about  a  year  ago. 
but  the  ccns  ruction  work  has  not  yet  been  started.  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  the  cau.'^e  of  the  delay,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  deadlock  can  be  broken  by  a  display  of  the  urual  aggrets.on 
of  our  courageous  mayor  on  this  matter. 

I  u:ge  Mayor  LaGuardia  to  sever  the  knots  In  the  red  tape  that 
is  kreping  the  foreign-trade  zone  frcm  fu'filllng  its  destiny.  Tlie 
mayor  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  mot  active  sponsors  of  my  bill. 
He  spared  no  energy  in  obtaining  th^  Federal  certificate  which 
enabled  the  city  of  New  York  to  establish  the  zone  Now.  I  be- 
lieve, the  situation  demands  a  renewal  of  the  activity  which  the 
mayor  di.-played  at  Washington  over  3  years  ago  The  interests  or 
the  city  of  New  York,  as  weil  as  those  of  the  New  York  fcrelgn- 
tradi-zone  operators,  arc  at  s'ake  today:  those  Interest.!  must  ret 
be  permitted  to  languish.  The  zone  needs  those  new  facilities  to 
carry  on  and  expand  Us  excellent  work.  New  York  Ci*y  nee-'s  the 
zone  to  pour  new  lifeb^ood  into  the  arteries  of  this  Nations 
commerce. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Repro.senlative  Vv'iiiiam  I. 

Sirovich 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  >:E\V  YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  30.  1940 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  friend  and  collpaeue, 
WiLM»M  I.  Sirovich.  Ls  with  us  no  more.  His  untimely  demise 
a  number  of  weeks  ago  brought  to  a  close  the  brilliant  career 
of  one  who  combined  within  himself  the  virtues  of  a  great 
leader,  an  outstanding  American,  and  a  true  statesman. 

Hi.':  profound  intellect  and  persuasive  eloquence  were  known 
even  beyond  the  Halls  cf  Congress,  which  he  had  adorned 
with  honor  for  many  years. 

His  sj-mpathies  were  always  with  the  underprivileged,  the 
poor,  and  the  oppressed.  Their  problems  were  his  problems, 
and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  working  in  their  interests. 

Our  good  friend  was  a  true  soldier  in  the  ser\'ice  of 
humanity.  A  lifetime  of  good  deeds  will  be  an  everlasting 
tribute  to  his  memory. 
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The  "City  of  Flinr 


! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OK   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  29.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  CAPT.  JOSEPH  A.  GAINARD,  OF  THE  "CITY  OP 

FLINT" 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  lol- 
Icwlng  statement  by  Capt.  Joseph  A.  Gainard.  of  the  City  of 
Flint,  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  of  Sunday, 
January  28.  There  is  so  much  interest  in  the  dramatic  and 
vitally  important  incident  of  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Flint 
by  the  Germans  and  people  are  anxious  for  every  bit  of  in- 
formation they  can  secure.    The  article  follows  i 

(Prom  the  Wa.'^hlnpton  Sunday  Star  of  January  28.  19401 

"Cttt  or  Flint's"  Captain  Tells  Thmixing  Stort  of  Wanderings — 

PasiGHm  AT  Baltimore,  Weathie-Beaten,  Rustt  Ajtet  114-Dat 

VoYAcr 

(By  Gamett  D.  Homer) 

Baltimore.  January  27  — The  steamship  Ctfy  of  Flint  broupht 
back  from  the  fringes  of  Europe's  war  today  her  thrlll-packrd  story 
of  nerve-wracking  adventures  in  a  grim  International  game  of  hide 
and  seek. 

A  sailor's  respect  for  the  Germans  who  captured  the  American 
freighter  and  contempt  for  discourteous  and  uncooperative  Rus- 
sians minpled  with  praise  for  the  hospitality  of  the  Norwegian.s  who 
restored  the  vessel  to  the  United  States  flag  In  the  tales  told  by 
Capt   Joseph  A.  Gamard  and  his  crew  of  40. 

"The  weather-beaten  rusty,  and  Ice-lncrusted  freighter  docked  in 
Baltimore  Harbor  shortly  before  noon  to  end  a  voyape  that  beean 
In  New  York  la.st  October  3  as  an  ordinary  trip  to  England  and  back. 
but  was  stretched  out  to  114  days  by  the  adventures  of  war. 

Captured  by  the  German  pocket  battleship  Devtachland  6  da>-s 
out  of  New  York  taken  by  a  Nazi  prize  crew  into  the  Russian  Arctic 
port  of  Murmansk  for  5  days,  and  then  headed  through  the  British 
blockade  toward  Germany,  the  vessel  finally  was  returned  to  its 
American  crrw  when  its  German  captors  violated  International  law 
by  stopping  in  a  Norwegian  port. 

tf.nse  moments  kbcalled 

But  there  was  a  time  when  Captain  Gainard  did  not  know  if  there 
would  be  any  City  of  Flint  to  bring  back  to  American  shores — and 
there  would  not  have  been  but  for  the  "splendid"  tjehavlor  of  his 
crew  under  "trying  circumstances,"  the  grim-Jawed,  soft-spoken 
skipper  said 

"If  we  had  not  held  ours-lves  In  restraint — not  doing  the  thin^ 
an  American  fee!.«  likf  doing  under  those  circumstances — we  could 
have  had  plenty  of  trouble  and  there  probably  would  not  have  been 
any  Ctfy  of  Flint."  Captain  Gainard  told  reporters  In  talking  about 
the  weeks  hi.«:  ship  wa.«  in  control  of  the  Nazi  priw  crew  The  Ger- 
mans had  threatened  to  sink  the  freighter  if  there  was  any 
resistance 

His  sailors  In  the  forecastle  recalled  a  tense  moment  when  a  spot- 
light from  a  British  cruiser  also  cast  doubt  on  the  City  of  FHvfs 
future.  That  Incident  occurred  during  the  last  days  of  the  German 
"occupancy,  "  when  the  freighter  was  threading  its  way  among  the 
fjords  down  the  Non^eeian  coast  toward  Germany. 

"The  whole  ship  was  suddenly  lighted  up  by  a  searchlight  of  a 
British  cruiser  flashed  on  us  from  a  few  hundred  yards  away."  said 
William  Taylor,  an  engine-room  wiper  from  Nashville  Tenn.  "The 
Germans  knew  It  was  a  'limey'  cruiser  and  they  ducked  for  cover 
in  a  hurry 

-But  a  little  85-foot  Norwegian  gunboat  that  was  tagging  along 
with  us  poked  her  nose  right  at  the  Britisher  flashed  her  own 
searchlights  over  her,  and  told  her  to  'get  out — these  are  neutral 
waters. '    And  the  llnicy  got  out." 

There  had  t»een  fears  that  the  American  freighter  might  be  the 
victim  of  an  attempt  by  the  British  Navy  to  try  to  take  her  from 
the  Nazis  on  the  desperate  run  for  a  German  port. 

But  apF>arently  the  German  captors  decided  not  to  risk  a  battle. 
Captain  Gainard  said  the  commander  of  the  prize  crew  aboard  the 
freighter  received  frcm  a  passing  German  ship  definite  orders 
from  his  government  to  put  Into  Haugesund,  Nor^-ay,  as  they 
approached  that  port. 

The  skipper's  statement  cleared  up  to  some  extent  the  mystery 
that  had  surrounded  the  circumstances  of  the  City  of  Flint's 
stopping  at  Haugestmd  and  at  Murmansk — point."  that  had  boen 
the  center  of  controversy  involving  tiie  United  States,  Germany, 
Buasia,  and  Norway. 


puat    csrw    iNmufCD 

He  said  the  Germans  wanted  to  put  forward  the  ezcme  of  engine 
trouble  for  going  Into  Haugesund.  but  reallaed  that  -wouldn't 
work  •  with  the  Norwegians  and  instead  claimed  a  sailor  needed 
hospital  treatment — after  definite  orders  from  Berlin  to  atop  there 
no  matter  what. 

Norwegian  authorities  found  no  sailor  sick  enough  to  justify 
stepping  in  neutral  waters,  and  so  promptly  interned  the  German 
prize  crew  and  turned  the  ship  back  to  Captain  Gainard  and  his 
crew.    This  occurred  November  3. 

The  United  States  contended  Russia  should  have  taken  similar 
action  at  Murmansk  when  the  ship  was  taken  in  there  October  23 
International  law  provides  that  a  prize  cr«»w  may  take  a  captured 
ship  Into  a  neutral  port  only  in  case  of  stress  of  weather,  want  of 
fuel  or  provision,  or  necessity  of  repair.  In  all  other  cases,  the 
neutral  is  obligated  to  intern  the  prize  crew  and  restore  the  vessel 
to  its  original  crew. 

Russia  allowed  the  Germans  to  take  the  City  of  Flint  out  of 
Murmansk  after  a  5-day  stay  there  on  the  grounds  that  It  had 
been  necessary  to  put  into  repair  "defective  machinery." 

"There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  machliieiy  of  this  ship 
at   Murmansk   or   anywhere  else."   Captain   Gainard   flatly   declared. 

Bitter  sarcasm  crept  into  his  recital  ot  his  treatment  by  the 
Russian  authorities  at  Murman^. 

"Only  the  naval  officer  among  those  that  boarded  us  extended 
the  usual  covirtesics, "  he  said      "The  rest  of  them  didn't  know  " 

UNABLE  TO  PHONE  ENVOY 

Asked  whether  the  Russians  looked  starved  or  well  fed.  Captain 
Gainard  said  he  couldn't  tell,  because  "a  Russian  has  no  look;  he 
has  the  same  expression  as  a  cow  in  a  field" 

Russian  naval  commander  boarded  the  City  of  Flint  as  soon  as 
it  put  into  Murmansk,  he  related,  took  off  the  ship's  papers  and  the 
German  prize  crew,  and  told  Captain  Gainard  that  he  would  te  free 
to  leave  with  his  ship  as  soon  as  the  papers  were  examined  ashore 
and  sent  back — apparently  intending  then  to  act  under  the  inter- 
national law  provisions  later  observed  by  Norway. 

"But  those  papers  didn't  come  back  for  4  days  23  hours  and  10 
minutes,"  Captain  Gainard  said,  with  a  wry  grin;  "and  when  they 
did.  the  Gcrman.s  came  back,  too — in  ciiarge  again— and  we  started 
heading  for  Germany." 

Throughout  the  stay  at  Murmansk,  he  added,  he  tried,  un.'^uccess- 
fully.  to  get  in  touch  with  the  American  Ambassador  at  Moscow 
"I  gave  messages  addressed  to  the  Ambassador  to  the  boarding  offi- 
cials each  day.  and  they  said  they  would  send  them  aloni;:  but  they 
didn't  get  there.  I  a.skrd  to  go  ashore  to  telephone  Moscow,  but 
wasn  t  allowed  to.  I  even  asked  If  there  was  any  possibility  of  them 
putting  at  my  disposal  lor  a  trip  to  Mo.scow  one  of  their  11,000 
wonderful  warpianes  " 

CAPTAIN  TALKS  EREELT 

Captain  Gainard,  his  officers,  and  seamen  talked  freely  with  re- 
porters who  boarded  his  vessel  from  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Calumet 
as  the  City  of  Flint  lay  off  quarantine  station  an  hour's  run  from 
her  dock  this  morning. 

Tliere  were  no  reports  of  any  flphts  or  other  trouble  between  the 
American  crew  mcmljers  and  the  German  captors,  despite  what  one 
seaman  described  as  "a  lot  of  bull"  that  had  been  spread  about  the 
situation. 

"We  got  along  fine  after  we  got  acquainted."  said  Mr.  Taylor  as 
he  and  half  a  dozen  other  sailors  off  watch  waited  in  the  messroom 
for  a  mes.s  boy  to  stl  up  their  places  for  a  midday  meal  on  the 
red-checkered  tablecloths  covering  the  tables. 

"The  Cermans  seemed  to  be  plad  tn  be  able  to  learn  to  speak  a 
little  English.  They  learned  to  play  hearts  and  other  card  games 
we  play  here  on  the  mess  tables  They  told  us  we  would  have  a 
big  time  when  we  got  to  Germany. 

"We  did  have  some  fun  kidding  them,  though  Every  one  of  them 
seemed  to  understand  what  "limey  cruiser'  meant  (limey  Is  slang 
for  British),  and  every  once  in  a  while  one  of  us  would  look  out 
a  porthole  an*!  yell  'Tliere's  a  limey  cruiser.'  You  should  have  seen 
those  Germans  Jump." 

WATCHED  CLOSELT  BT  OFTICERS 

William  Nehcr.  a  seaman  from  New  York,  said  he  was  bom  In 
Germany,  and  although  a  naturalized  American  citizen  now  still 
spoke  and  understood  German  well,  so  he  got  along  fine  with  the 
Nazi  sailors  individuaHy.  although  he  didn't  like  their  doctrines, 
lie  said  they  talked  little  about  Germany  or  nazl-lsm. 

Other  sailors  said  the  association  became  to  be  taken  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  Germans  would  go  to  sleep  with  their 
hand  grenades  and  revolvers  lying  about  where  anyone  might  pick 
them  up.  "They  would  even  let  us  handle  their  pistols  sometimes 
and  show  us  how  they  worked,"  one  remarked. 

There  was  some  resentment  among  the  crew  at  the  ship's  offi- 
cers for  not  making  an  effort  to  be  put  ashore  at  Tromso.  Norway, 
when  the  vessel  first  stopped  there  before  going  on  to  Murmansk, 
and  some  said  they  thought  the  captain  should  have  let  them  try 
to  take  over  the  ship  from  the  Nazis. 

"Our  own  officers  watched  us  closer  than  the  Germans  did,"  one 
seaman  commented.  "They  watched  particularly  clofly  in  the 
engine  room  and  down  by  the  sea  cock,  apparently  afraid  some- 
body would  try  to  scuttle  the  ship." 
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CONSTTL'S     BOOTS     DISAPPtAR 

Abo'it  the  onlv  actual  trouble  dp\-eloped  aftrr  the  Cify  of  Flint 
vaa  (reed  from  the  Nazw  and  was  lying  at  anchor  In  Bergen.  The 
Bailors  got  »horr  leave,  and  one  cf  them  spent  a  nl^ht  in  a  room 
m  the^  same  hotel  where  the  German  consul  lived  The  German 
cnruiu!  put  a  new  pair  of  boots  outside  his  door  that  nii?ht  to  be 
cleaned,  and  they  never  were  found  agaJn.  An  American  .--ailor 
was  held  m  Jail  for  24  hours,  but  thf-n  was  released  for  lack  of 
evidence  after  Nonveslan  police  had  starch' d  the  ship  thor- 
oughly None  of  the  Cifv  of  Flmt  crew  woiild  5ay  whether  the 
German  consul  s  boots  mlffht  be  worn  in  Ballunore  tonight. 

One  of  the  proudest  members  of  the  crew  wa'^  Junior  Third  Mate 
Carl  C.  Ellia.  23.  of  Newtonvtllc.  Mass.  to  whrm  a  blond  bride  Is 
coming  from  Bersjen  next  month.  'I  met  her  the  flist  night  we 
were  ashore  In  Bcrgtn."  he  said  v.-*.th  a  shy  smile.  -In  about  a  week 
and  a  half  we  were  engaged.  She  Is  wjmlPR  over  next  month  to 
mnrry  me  ■  His  Oancee  Is  Ruth  W  Ergnl«#n.  22  She  ppoaks 
Bcgllati  and  has  promiaod  to^each  him  Norwegian.  Mr   Elhs  said. 

rrxwACD  HAS  rccs  left 

Another  proud  man  was  Chief  Steward  Joseph  Freer,  of  Baltimore. 
He  was  proud  of  the  captain's  praise  for  his  record  In  feeding  with- 
out a  hitch  »h?  extra  mm  th?  C:ty  cf  riir.t  had  aboard  so  long — 
and  the  bijf.  white  e^gs  he  stocked  up  with  in  Bergen  at  28  cents  a 
doaan  He  had  several  dozen  left  when  he  reached  here,  as  well  as 
a  plentiful  supply  of  tender  Norwegian  turkevs.  ducks,  and  chickens. 

This  wasn't  his  toughtest  feeding  Job  though — that  came  on  the 
Ci.'v  of  Flints  previous  voyage  when  It  picked'  up  and  took  to 
Halifax  and  New  York  223  survivors  of  the  U)rpedoetl  British  liner 

•'I  f*;rured  out  that  by  the  time  we  got  to  Halifax  I'd  have  one  esg 
a-  day  for  each  person."  he  said,  "but  knew  they  would  think  they 
were  fretting  rwo.  the  way  I  can  fix   cm  '" 

The  City  of  Flint  came  Into  harbor  here  with  two  big  United 
Stales  flujTH  painted  on  each  side,  alcn^slde  her  name  In  big  letters 
that  once  were  \»hlt*>  but  now  f.ided  The  Stars  and  Stripes  flew 
from  her  «tern  All  signs  of  her  American  ownership  had  once 
been  painted  out  by  the  Germans,  who  substituted  the  name  "Alf  * 
Tins  painting  out  of  the  American  flag  was  the  cnly  actual  work 
the  German  sailors  did.  as;d.'  from  standing  guard  duty,  while 
aboard  the  freighter,  crew  members  said. 

PEAISE3    MR3      HARRIMAN 

Captain  Galnard  began  his  story  with  praise  for  "the  wonderful 
wav  in  which  the  ship  and  the  ships  {people  were  treated  bv  the 
Norwe«r»an  Government  and  people"  He  also  s;»;d  that  Mrs 
Florence  J  Harnman.  Am.-rican  Minister  to  Norway,  hud  dimon- 
struted  that  a  woman  ciin  held  dov.n  such  a  diplomatic  post  as 
well  as  a  man 

Sitting  crcss-leieed  In  civilian  clothes  on  a  desk  In  his  chart- 
room  packed  with  reporters  and  nervously  bHrking-ln  circles  on  a 
memo  pad  with  a  pencil  as  he  talked,  the  skipper  who  said  he 
didn't  like  his  hUh-<*chool  nickname  of  "slu'^ger."  emphasized  his 
gratitude  to  his  crew  for  their  cooperation  throughout  the  Cifu  of 
F/«nft  -grief"  ' 

Hp  recalled  that  one  of  the  German  «nl!ors  In  the  prize  crew  wore 
a  cap  with  the  name  •Grief"  en  It.  ar.  1  that  he  had  tried  to  get 
tbat  cap  as  a  souvenir  of  so  much  grief  of  the  voyage  but  had  not 
succeeded. 

There  could  have  been  real  trouble  at  any  time  I  wanted  It." 
Captain  Galnard  said  in  speaking  of  his  crews  relations  with  the 
Naz.s      "My  crew  was  ready  to  go.  or  to  stop,  as  I  gave  the  word." 

Ca£W   DID   OinT£S   wux 

"8)oo  after  the  Germans  took  us  over.  I  gathered  the  crew  In  the 
measroCBl  and  explained  what  the  consequences  might  be  if  we 
tried  to  resisi.  Re.-,istance  would  give  the  Germans  the  right  to  keep 
the  ship  and  crew,  I  told  them,  and  the  next  American  ship  sighted 
by  a  German  warship  might  not  be  given  a  chance  as  we  Ivere. 
but  prv;bably  would  be  blown  up.  I  pointed  cut  that  we  ought  to 
J<o  conduct  ours*  Ives  as  to  stay  within  the  rules  and  let  the  Govern- 
ment take  care  of  things  later 

"I  knew  damned  well  that  the  Germans  wouldn't  blow  us  up — 
that  the  last  thing  ihoy  wanted  was  trouble  wu.h  the  American 
Government  I  knew  that  If  we  behaved  ourselves  the  situation 
would  work  out  eventually. 

"The  crew  then  performed  their  regular  duties  well  and  there  was 
no  disturbance,  although  at  times  they  had  other  Ideas- -the  same 
as  the  rest  of  us  they  wotild  have  liked' to  have  gone  to  work  on  the 
Germans.  Not  l)ecBuse  they  were  Germans,  but  because  they  were 
foreigners  en  an  Amerlc.-.n  ship  -we  would  have  felt  the  sanie  way 
about  any  other  nation  in  the  circumstances." 

QVrsTIONED   .^BOUT   FLOC^  - 

The  skipper  told  in  detail  how  he  was  stopped  by  the  German 
pocket  battleship  on  October  9.  "They  put  up  signals  to  stop  and 
not  to  use  our  wireless."  he  said,  "and  then  sent  a  lieutenant  aboard. 
T^e  lieutenant  asked  to  see  our  pap>ers  and  said  he  was  sorry  to 
have  to  stop  us     he  was  pollto  and  a  good  guy. 

"He  seemed  to  l>e  Interested  in  some  flour  we  were  crrr>-ing.  pre- 
8\imably  because  he  was  running  short  of  food,  but  forgot  aboui  it 
when  I  told  him  we  couldn't  get  to  that  cargo. 

'Then  Uiere  was  an  exchange  of  s-ignals  with  the  warship.  They 
asked  me  if  I  could  take  38  male  passengers  to  the  United  States. 
1  told  them  'Yes  •  They  s-nt  Ijack  something  about  we  were  only  a 
freighter,  but  I  tcld  them  we  had  carried  many  more  passengers  than 
tliat  (relerrmg  to  the  Athenta  atirvlvcTS). 


I       "The  boardlr.5  oflccr  returned  to  the  ship  then,   and   a  launch 
I    brought  over  the  38  members  of  the  crew  of  the  Br:tl5^h  freighter 
Stcmrgate  which  they  had  sunk  previously,  and  a  prize  crew." 

The  Nazis  planned  to  take  the  ship  Into  a  German  port  for  action 
by  a  prize  court  on  her  cargo,  which  Captain  Galnard  described  as 
"t:eneral  cargo"  but  which  the  Germans  claimed  was  mostly  contra- 
I    bund  for  England. 

TWTNTT-ONE  IN   PRIZE  CREW 

There  wero  3  oflRcers  and  18  men  In  the  prize  crew.  Ciptaln 
Galnard  added  They  had  1  machine  gun  and  each  man  v.ore  a 
p.stol  and  2  hand  gn hades  strapped  to  his  waist,  but  no  arms  were 
brand. shed  "to  terrify  anybody."  he  said 

The  prize  crew  ccmmar.dcr  told  the  Storwpate  crew  they  had  to 
obey  Captain  Gamard  s  orders  or  get  killed,  the  skipper  continued. 
and  told  the  American  crew  to  continue  obevlng  their  officers  as 
usual. 

I        "Then  h?  conferred  with  me  on  the  chart  and  told  me  what  he 

!  wanted  to  do  I  said  I  wou'dn't  do  it  that  way,  and  showed  him 
what  I  would  do.  and  he  said  that  was  what  he  Intended  in  the 

I    first  place.     So  we  proceeded  by  various  routes  to  Tromso.  Noiwav 

!  "The  North  Atlantic  weathtr  was  cold  and  stormy.  We  put  In  at 
Trcmso  for  frtsh  water  and  put  ashore  there  the  Stoncgate  men. 
We  would  have  proceeded  on  through  the  fjords  to  Germany  if  It 
had  been  prrmitted  by  the  Norwegians,  but  thev  refused  permt?slon 
to  go  through  their  territorial  waters,  and  we  put  out  to  sea  again, 
intending  to  go  on  to  Germany.  But  the  weather,  the  presence  of 
belligerent  warships,  and  the  danger  from  mines — Ave  o;her  ships 

,  wore  sunk  by  mines  around  th-re  that  night — caused  the  German 
commander  to  decide  to  go  to  Murmansk 

I  "He  told  me  ih:s  decision  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  It.  I 
agreed  that  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do.     I  hoped  we  might  be  able 

j    to  get  the  ship  back  there.    Ho  would  have  gone  anyway." 

I  NOT   ALLOWED    ASHORE 

Then  Captain  Galnard  told  of  th?  mysterious  experience  in  Mur- 
mansk, with  none  of  the  Americans  allowed  to  go  ashore  from  the 
City  of  Flint  tut  with  the  Germans  off  It.  He  said  he  heard  over 
an  American  radio  news  broadcnst  that  the  G.^mans  were  coming 
back  to  resume  control  of  the  vessel  25  minutes  before  they  did  so. 

He  said  the  Germans  appeared  surprised  when  the  Norwegian 
authorities  took  them  oflf  the  frplehter  at  Haugesund  One  of  the 
sailors  -said  the  Nazis  shouted.  See  you  in  a  couple  of  days"  when 
th^^y  left  th'Te     The  Germans  still  arc  Interned  in  Norway. 

When  the  Norwegian  warsh:p  that  took  cff  the  Germans  at 
Haugesund  told  h'm  'hat  it  was  proceeding  to  Bergen,  "that  v.-as 
all  the  hint  I  needed.'  Captain  Gamard  ."^ald.  "I  went  with  them" 
He  added  that  at  no  tima  on  the  run  down  the  Norv/eglan  coast 
toward  Germany  was  the  freighter  more  than  100  yards  "frcm  the 
Norwegian  Navy  "  Th-  City  of  Flint  threaded  In  an'l  out  cf  the 
fjords  close  to  shore,  keeping  v.l-h:n  Norwegian  territorial  waters, 
and  the  Norwegian  warships  went  along  to  guard  against  violations 
I    of  Norway's  neutrality. 

DEI-AT   IN    tTNLOADING 

I        At    B- rpen.    where    she    arrived    November    5.    th°    City    of   Flint 

encountered  long  d?lav  in  unlcad:ng  her  cargo.     She  finally  w°nt 

_  on  to  Narvik.  Norway,  and  tock  on  a  cargo  of  iron  ore  which  Cipfaln 

Gainard  described  as  ballast  for  her  return  trip  to  the  United  States. 

sailing  January  7. 

Incidentally.  Captain  Canard  said  he  saw.  in  the  harbor  at 
Murma:isk.  the  German  liners  Bremen.  St.  Lovis.  Milwaukee,  and 
New  Y'ork.  with  several  freighters  and  tankers 

Most  of  the  German  prize  crew  slept  on  the  deck  cf  the  wheel 
house  while  they  were  aboard.  Captain  Galnard  said  The  cfflrcrs 
doubled  up  with  th»  .sh-p's  regular  officers  Meals  were  served  In 
relajrs  to  the  crews,  but  the  officers  ate  whenever  they  felt  like  it.  and 
one  time  Captain  Gamard.  the  German  commander,  and  the  cap- 
lain  of  the  sunken  Stnnegate.  all  ate  at  the  same  time — but  that 
didn't  happen  nftcn    he  said. 

Asked  what  his  plans  for  the  future  wrre.  Captain  Galnard  would 
say  no  more  thpn  that  the  first  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  reporters. 
He  was  tired  of  talking  about  his  troubles,  he  said 

Long  In  the  South  American  run.  he  once  was  In  command  cf  a 
ship  on  which  the  crew  staged  a  sit-down  strike.     He  said  he  did 

not  know  about  the  union  affiliations  of  the  Ctfy  of  Flint  crew ■ 

that  all  he  knew  was  that  they  were  American  sailors  who  had 
behix-ed  splendidly  under  trying  circumstances. 

When  the  freighter  reached  her  dock,  icicles  hanging  from  the 
anchors  drawn  up  in  her  prow.  Captain  Gainard  w.w  welcomed  by 
Mrs.  Galnard.  who  had  come  from  Melrcse,  Mass  .  and  stood  In  the 
bitter  cold  waiting  to  be  the  first  to  beard  the  .ship. 

"I  hope  he  gets  a  quiet  coastwise  Job  next  trip.  "  she  commented. 

Also  among  the  firs:  visitors  going  aboard  the  vessel  at  the  d^ck 
wa>  Mi-^s  Cathlc-en  Schurr.  23-year-o;d  New  York  girl,  who  was  one 
of  the  Athenia  survivors  returned  to  the  United  States  by  the  Citv 
of  Flmt  last  September.  She  waved  hearty  greetings  to  the  sailors 
who  had  helped  to  m  ke  her  comfortable  on  that  crowded  voyage. 

Th'To  was  some  di.sagreemcnt  among  the  crew  ever  comparisons 
of  the  weather  in  B  iltimore  and  Murmansk,  well  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Several  of  the  seamen  said  it  was  colder  here  this  mcmlng 
then  in  Murman.sk  when  they  were  there.  Others  said  th?  Russian 
harbor  was  cold.r.  Captain  Gainard  said  he  noticed  httle  dmeren-e. 
except  I  like  the  people  better  here. 

Earlier  reports  that  Uniud  States  Lines  ofnclals  had  gone  aboard 
the  CUi/  of  Flint  yesterdav  .is  she  entered  Chesapeake  Bay  at  the 
Virginia  Capes  witii  the  crews  flrst  pay  roll  saice  October  3  proved 
crronecus. 
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The  Expert  Hallucination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OK   (\M.IKORVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuefday,  January  30.  1940 


1  LTIIlR  from  CI.ARENCE  AUSTIN  CASTLE.  OF  MONT\'ALE,  N.  J. 


There  being  no  objection.  Mr.  Castle's  letter  follows: 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  about 
experts  duiing  the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committ.-e  on  the  bill  for  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Aeieement  Act. 

Over  and  over  again  proponents  of  this  strange  method  of 
tariff  tinkfiine  have  asserted  that  the  sub.->titution  of  tar  ff- 
rate  fixing  by  experts  is  far  superior  to  the  (Id  constitu- 
tional method  of  tarifl-rate  determination  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people— that  is.  by  the  Congress  of  tlic  United 
Stages. 

Aside  frcm  the  fact  that  the  so-called  experts  have  never 
yet  ccnclud'd  a  trade  agreement,  and  never  will,  unlt.ss  the 
statute  is  amended,  thi.s  argument  has  so  often  been  repeated 
that.  thcUkTh  utterly  false,  it  has  been  accepted  by  many, 
many  people  as  a  truism,  as  a  new  order  of  ihing.'^. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  .«till  believes  that  our  trade  agree- 
ments are  actually  concluded  by  this  mythical  breed  called 
"experts,"  let  me  refer  them  to  the  staiuie  itself.  But  a 
casual  plance  at  that  act  will  reveal  that  the  President  is  the 
cne  who  by  law  is  clothed  with  the  authority  to  conclude 
agreements  of  this  kind. 

It  can  be  assumed  of  course,  that  the  President,  in  ap- 
pro\ing  trade  agreements,  acts  upon  the  advice  of  others — 
even  upon  that  of  those  glorified  persons  of  infallible  wisdom 
called  "experts" — but  the  responsibility,  nevertheless,  rests 
with  the  Chief  Executive,  not  anyone  cl-c. 

Now.  no  one  would  pretend  that  the  President  himself  can 
be  cb.ssed  as  an  expert  in  tariff-rate  fixing  any  moio  than 
are  the  Members  of  Con^re-^s  who.  under  the  plain  teims  of 
the  Constitution,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  writing  all 
tax  legislation,  includinp  that  which  relates  to  the  taiiff. 

Cei'tainly  no  one  who  has  not  resigned  his  rea.son  would 
contend  that  the  Chief  Executive  can  act  more  efTiciently 
in  WTitine  a  tariff  rate  "under  the  advice  of  experts"  than 
could  the  Members  of  the  Congress  in  WTiting  a  tariff  rate 
"under  the  advice  of  experts."  even  the  same  experts,  glori- 
ously heralded  as  they  are. 

It  is  time  that  this  fake  arnument  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  insane  propram  be  brushed  aside  in  the 
interest  of  simple  truth.  Experts  are  not  writing  these  trade 
agreements,  and  it  is  time  that  the  people  of  the  couniry  are 
informed  of  the  fact. 

But.  since  we  are  talking  about  that  group  of  gentlemen 
who  delight  to  de.scribe  themselves  as  experts,  I  wonder  if 
I  would  be  permitted  to  whisper  into  the  ears  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  lecrislative  body  just  a  wee  bit  of  a  doubt  con- 
cerning the  expertness  of  this  band  of  worthies  who  so  glibly 
assume  the  high-sounding  title. 

Well.  sir.  because  another  has  done  a  far  better  job  in  this 
regard  than  I  possibly  cculd.  I  am  for  the  moment  spared 
the  necessity  of  an  attempt.  A  letter  from  the  capable  pen 
of  Mr.  Clarence  Austin  Castle  turns  a  pitile.-^s  searchlight  on 
the  whole  caboodle  cf  these  bright  boys,  applies  to  them  in  an 
expert  way — if  I  can  be  pardoned  for  u.sing  the  word — a 
rather  delicate,  a  very  skillful  analysis,  an  appraisal  of  this 
new  group  of  sf  !f-asserted  superlative  v.isdrm,  which  I  think 
will  interest  and  amuse,  if  not  instruct,  the  membership  of 
this  legislative  body. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  unanimous  con?^tnt  of 
the  membership  to  include  Mr.  Castle's  letter  to  the  Cleve- 
land News  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
instant  remaiks  of  this  day. 


(From  the  Cleveland  Newe] 
To  the  Editor  of  Thf  News. 

Sir:  Although  Mr.  Hull,  it.*;  chief.  Is  actively  engaged  in  negotiat- 
ing foreipn-ti-ade  nrrflnpemeiit.*  tl^e  Department  ot  State  actually 
does  not  know  their  rfTect-'i  upon  American  Job.s.  His  Herbert  Fcis. 
titled  "adviser  on  international  economic  aftairt  of  the  Department 
Of  State."  writes  me  officially  June  10,  1939.  and  reufTlrm.s  regret- 
fully in  a  connrmaig  letter  ui  August  16.  1939.  after  nearly  20  trade 
arranuements  with  as  many  countrie.s  had  been  cnnciutied; 

"Tills  Dtpartnitnt  of  Suite  has  no  available  liiform.itlon  concern- 
ing tlie  amount  ol  empluyincnt.  cjr  niun-hours,  consumed  in  the 
production  of  goods  exported  from  or  imported  into  the  United 
States." 

The  very  department  charged  with  promoting  the  welfare  of 
American.s  by  International  trade  is  Itself  in  iRnorance  of  the  effects 
of  that  trade  on  American  jobs.  Whi  ii  a  d»  partmenl  and  its  chief 
are  that  inept,  we  can  only  expect  cutaetrophe  from  their  actions. 

Even  the  Amerlen-woc.inp  L/capue  of  N.itlrns  dtv'are*  thnt  the 
United  States  Is  the  lowest  of  the  20  major  nations  a.'-  repard.*;  each 
one's  ratio  to  its  own  industrial  production  for  1929.  Each  of  12 
of  these  nations  is  actually  producing  more  than  it  did  in  1929. 
Each  of  cnly  8  is  producing  U^.--  than  it  did  in  1929  The  United 
States  Is  at  the  bottom  of  ;ill  20.  No  wonder  we  have  80  percent 
of  the  world's  total  unemployment  with  only  7  percent  of  the 
world's  pfjpulatioti  living  in  only  6  percent  of  the  wc  rid  s  territory. 

Is  international  trade  being  glcrilieci?  Will  it  eliminaie  militury 
and  the  equally  deadly  commercial  wars?  Tliere  Is  no  proof  that  it 
has  augmented  jobs  for  Americans.  To  erase  its  ally  hnd  critir, 
the  Department  of  State  p;it,rc,nizingly  swallowed  the  Bureau  of 
Fcreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  built  up  by  Dr.  Julius  K.ein,  and 
by  Mr.  Hoover  as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Tlius  Mr.  Hull  has  his 
own  unhampen'd  policy,  viz.  he  sits  in  jtidymcnt  on  all  nations, 
Indexint;  them  to  his  will  as  "friendly"  or  as  "immy."  Tlien  he 
favors  his  "friendly"  nations  with  trade  arrangements,  but  punishes 
his  "enemy"  nalions  by  withholding  them.  He  iias  madt  himself 
crmmrjndt'r  in  chief — dictator — of  Internatlon.il  trade  As  his 
weapons  he  uses  your  and  my  purchasing  power  and  jour  and  my 
Jobs. 

Did  we  vet"  him  authority  to  wage  America's  international  trade 
wars  as  he  see>  til?  Have  we  iven  co;;srnted  iIkU  he  choose  for 
us  our  exports  and  our  imports-  -with  their  reactions  en  our  lobs? 
If  we  did.  what  do  we  profit?  Do  his  trade  arran<,-ements  with  other 
nations  make  us  a  "have  not"  nation  on  the  ascent,  cr  a  "have" 
nation  in  a  decline? 

We  have  80  percent  of  the  world's  unemployed.  Keepms;  thit 
fact  in  mind,  ask  yourself.  "WlKit  are  trad?  balances?"  Tliev  are 
simply  international  banket.s'  balances,  'i'ou  haven't  one — I  haven't 
one.  Country  A  buys  directly  and  indirectly  from  covintry  B  But 
country  B  buys  directly  and  indirectly  from  couniry  A.  FYom  time 
to  time  the  trade  is  balanced  and  it  Is  found  that  one  country 
owes  the  other.  An  international  banker  ships  bomc  currency  to 
the  creditor  nation,  and  that  nation  Is  said  to  have  a  favorable 
trade  balance  becau'-e  it  is  the  recipient  of  some  mon^y.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  Jobs  are  never  mentioned;  it  Is  all  done  with 
money. 

Take  o!ie  example  of  this  EO-calhd  trade  or  exchange  Suppo-^e 
we  import  $5,000,000  worth  of  blown  glassware  from  JapKohEng. 
In  every  country.  Including  the  United  States.  60  percent  {if  the 
costs  <if  manu'actiire  of  blown  plassware  is  wages  paid  to  labor. 
Tlierefore  $3,000,000  (of  the  $5.000.000 »  was  wages  paid  to  laljor 
in  JapBohEng.  But  in  JapBnhE.ig  wages  for  blown  elas.sware 
average  10  cents  an  hour  (in  Japan  It  is  only  6  cents  an  h^uri. 
Thus  the  glas=ware  import^-d  int<i  the  United  States  represents 
($3,000,000  divided  by  10  cents)  30.000.000  man-hours  of  labor  in 
its  manufacture. 

The  average  American  wage  In  that  Industry  !«=  60  cents  an  hour. 
Thirty  million  man-hcurs  at  60  cents  ar*  $18,000,000  Thus  the 
$5000.000  glassware  unports  displaced  $1S.00D000  of  American 
labor  That  Is  about  17  years  of  steady  employment  for  1.000 
Amrrirans  Said  another  way.  $5  000.000  of  Inr.portii  unemployed 
17.000  Americans  for  1  year. 

It  is  an  InternaMonal  crime  to  balance  the  trade  between  coun- 
tries In  the  currency  of  any  one  of  them. 

A  fair  statement  is  that  imports  into  the  United  States  uneni- 
ploy  many  times  the  small  number  cf  Americans  prcvlUed  with 
Job-  by  exports  from  the  United  States.  Figures  favorably  pre- 
pared by  those  bolstering  the  Hull  trade  arrangements  estimate 
thnt  2,400000  Americans  were  employed  because  of  our  export*  in 
1037. 

That  was  5  percent  of  the  estimated  48.000,000  Americans  at 
work  at  that  time. 

Col.  Millard  D.  Brcwn,  president  of  Continental  Mills.  Inc.,  quotes 
figures  from  the  late  Senator  Schall  to  shew  bow  mai;y  American* 
could  be  given  Jobs,  were  only  19  catef;orles  of  imp'jrtij  prohibited. 
That  number,  fellow  Americans,  is  5,730.0C0.  If  each  worker  sup- 
pcrt.s  himself  and  two  others,  the  el.minaUon  of  19  imports  would 
give  lifetime   full-time  livelihood  to  17,190.000  Am<'ncanb. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Jobs  for  Americans,  it  would  bt  decidedly 
advantageous  to  cancel  all  our  exports  s'lely  to  prclubit  the  euiry 
cf  cnly  these  19  imports.  The  calculation  Is:  5.730  OCC  job.s  gained 
by  eliminating  19  import.-?;  2.400.000  Jobs  lost  by  canceling  all  ex- 
ports, giving  3,330,000  new  Jobs  for  Americans. 

Clarence  Austin  Castle, 

Mont  vale,  N.  J. 
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Warm    (loth inu:   IMay.s  an    Important    Part    in   the 
\  ictorjf.s  of  the  Finns  Over  the  Ku.vsians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OK    MIS.SISSIfPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKTRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  29.  1940 


LETTEH    BY    VILUJALMUR    STEFANSSON 


Mr  COLLINS  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  is  spending 
tremendous  sums  upon  military  defense  mea.^ures.  some 
thought  should  be  given  to  prop«>r  clothing  for  soldiers  in 
Arctic  regions.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
Alaska  is  the  most  important  zone  for  the  protection  cf  the 
United  States  from  an  oriental  foe.  Appropriations  have  al- 
ready been  made  for  extensive  air  bases  in  that  region. 
Little  cori.sideration.  however,  has  bt^cn  given  to  warm  apparel 
to  b<'  worn  by  our  soldiers  stationed  or  operating  there.  My 
fnend  Vilhjalmur  Stcfans.son.  the  great  Arctic  explorer,  has 
told  me  repeatedly  that  reindeer  skin  provides  the  best  cloth- 
ing for  cold  weather  in  additicn  to  being  a  fine  local  food. 
Very  recently  I  received  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  sets 
out  the  u.se  of  the  reindeer  for  food  and  clothing.  The  letter 
coming  from  this  great  au'hority  should  wak?n  widespread 
Interest  in  the  protection  of  the  reindeer  for  these  purposes, 
pir  thus  reason  I  am  takinq  the  opportunity  to  insert  it  in 
the  Kecord.     The  letter  follows: 

REINrCTR  AS  A1.ASKA  DETFNSE   MEAStTRI 

Nfw  York.  January  19.  1940. 


WafhitiQton.  D.  C. 

being  addressed  to  you  because 


Hen    Ro«^s  A    Collins. 

Hi^U3r  of  Reprfsrntative.s. 

Sew  Huu.tf  0!fir:-  Building. 
Dear  Mx.  Coilins  This  letter  is 
of  your  lorg  nnd  deep  interest  in  Alaska  frrm  a  mtlitarv  standpoint 
and  bcause,  altlwugh  upon  a  nrlitary  .<^ubject  at  Is  cne  which  I 
belUve  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  Congress  r:uher  than  presented  directly  to  the  War 
Department. 

The  n-v.s  dtspafch?s  from  Finland  bring  out  a  point  which  you 
anj  I  hive  mere  than  once  discussed-  that  gtx>d  clothln<;.  and 
knowing  how  to  keep  your  clothes  in  gixxl  condition,  is  alxjut  the 
most  fundamental  Army  pri.  blem  tor  cold-weather  rperatmns  No 
other  cold-weather  clothes  are  nearly  as  good  as  reindeer,  which  Is 
again  as  you  and  I  have  been  savit.g 

s*cmr  of  the  dispatches  from  Finland  state  in  a  general  way  that 
Finnish  .•oidiers  are  better  clad  than  tho^e  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ti  1;.  may  tx*  true,  even  when  you  compare  merely  woolen-clad  Finns 
With  woolen-clad  Soviet  troops.  Occasionally  dlsp.itches  bring  out 
that  Uie  superiority  of  Flnni^h  clothing  is  through  use  of  reindeer 
sXins.  A>«  a  sample  I  attach  a  cutting  from  todays  Herald  Tribune. 
The  reindeer  angle  of  the  Finnihh  war  is  the  specific  reason  for  this 
Ictfer. 

Therf  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  reindeer  can  play  an 
lnip«irt«nt  part  in  any  northern  war.  jis  thty  are  doing  in  the 
present   Flnnish-S.jviet   war 

Riindei^'r-skin  clothes,  when  properly  made  from  skins  of  the 
right  age  and  aex  and  when  their  proper  care  is  understood  by  the 
wt-arer.  are  as  dur.sble  as  any  clothes,  more  tlexible  than  any  other 
clothes  which  will  k€^p  you  warm  enough,  and  warmer  for  thlr 
weight,  than  any  other  clothes  yet  devised  A  .'oldier  dressed  in  a 
reindeer  suit  can  move  faster  and  more  eiusily  than  if  dressed  in 
woolens  or  in  any  other  substitute.  He  can  t>-.'  more  comfcrtabl? 
at  intensely  low  temperatures  than  In  any  other  clothing:  In  fact. 
perfectly  comfortable  Indefinitely  at  50  below  zero,  even  though 
not  moving  at  all.  For  temperatures  below  Fahrcnlielt  zero  there  is 
no  form  of  outdoor  activity,  military  or  civil,  th.it  Is  not  more  easy 
in  reindeer  clothing  than  m  other  clothes.  Reindeer  clothes  are 
al*o  good  In  the  temperatures  between  zero  and  20     above 

The  clothing  imp«;;rtani-e  of  rt-indeer  does  not  make  it  necessary 
thill  there  shall  be  a  reindeer  industry  m  the  country  where  the 
military  operations  are  being  conduced:  reindeer  clothes  can  be 
bn>ught  fr^-m  other  lands  with  no  more  difficulty  than  woolen 
clothes.  But  the  remaining  two  chief  values  are.  from  a  military 
point  of  view  dependent  on  there  being  a  reindeer  industry  tn  the 
country  where  the  war  Is  being  fought 

Reindeer,  when  in  their  own  country,  are  self-supporting  and 
self-transptirtmj;  Bands  cf  steers  suitable  for  meat  can  feed  as 
they  travel,  can  be  driven  to  a  place  near  the  scene  of  any  military 
operation  and  t)e  butchered  Uxrally  Tlie  butchering  Is  much  sim- 
pler lu  cold  weather  than  people  of  the  South  realize;   there  are  no 


prrblems  of  keeping  meat  fresh,  for  It  will  freeze  almrs*.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  beast  has  been  skinned  and  cut  up  For  a  country 
like  central  and  northern  Alaska,  or  central  and  northern  Finland, 
the  reindeer  has  not  merely  the  advantage  of  being  an  animal  which 
can  be  produced  locally  for  f(X)d  but  Is  also  one  which  particularly 
In  the  stress  of  a  mobile  campaign,  solves  (at  least  In  certain  In- 
stances)  Its  own  transportation  problem 

Lastly,  there  Is  the  value  of  reindeer  for  the  transport  of  people 
and  goods  Frequently  this  value  Is  overrated  but  It  still  remains 
true  that  they  are  a  fast,  if  not  very  strong,  beast  of  transport  and 
that  within  limits  they  are  self-supporting  even  when  used  as  draft 
animals — they  feed  on  local  herbage  dtu-lng  rest  periods  and  at 
night 

All  this  Is  written  with  the  Idea  that  you  might  find  some  appro- 
priate way  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  Congress  that  In  Alaska 
the  reindeer  Is  one  cf  our  mo.';t  valuable  defense  resources  When 
Congre.«s  Is  spending  large  sums  upon  other  defense  measures  in 
that  Territory,  they  should  spend  al.so  at  least  seme  monev  and 
seme  thcueht  upon  how  its  reindeer  industry  can  be  conserved  and 
bui:t  up.  Th:s  is  not  deprecating  the  peacetime  values  of  the  rein- 
deer as  they  are  ordinarily  presented  but  is  merely  bringing  out 
that  the  industry  has  In  Alaskan  defense  a  key  value — that  It  pro- 
duces the  best  clothing  for  cold  weather,  that  it  Is  a  local  supply 
of  food,  that  It  is  in  some  cases  a  self-trnnsrortlng  food  supply,  and 
that  it  has  still  further  value  for  the  trans^^port  of  men  and  gore's 

Up  to  the  present.  I  believe  the  departments  which  have  been 
chiefly  Interested  in  Alaska  reindeer  are  thase  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior.  Do  you  not  think  It  worth  while  to  consider  whether  an 
Interest  should  not  be  taken  by  other  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment, particularly  by  those  directly  concerned  with  derense' 

VlLHJALMtTR    StETANSSON. 


Internal  Revenue  Collection.^  and  (irants  to  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DELAWARE 

T\  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  30.  1940 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  cf  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  table 
which  I  have  prepared  showing  the  total  internal-revenue 
collections  from  each  State;  also  the  total  grants  to  and 
expenditures  \^ithin  these  States.  I  think  a  comparative 
study  of  this  table  will  give  surprising  information. 

Total  internal-revenue  caUeciicns  per  capita  by  States- -Total 
grants  to  and  expenditures  irithin  States*— Fiscal  year  endma 
i.iwt^   tn     lata  '  * 


June  30.  1939 


Popiilafion 

a.  ..f  July 

1.  I»H7  > 


Aiahania 

Alas»c;t  

Arwtn    

.Vrkiui.sa-; .... 

Crt'if.rnia 

Ci'ldnnlo 

(''■nrHi-tifUt 

I*«'lji»lUV 

I>i<tnet  of  Columbia... 
KI.  ri'la   

(MlifPS     . 

Hnvraii 

IlllllO       

Illinni.s    , 

ln<tiana ■. 

liwa       

kan!«L>< 

K<-nriicky 

!.<  uiMana 

Msint"         

Mar%Un<1   

Ml.t-'HhlLsettS 

MulMLvin       

MinrKoitu  

M!<.sissn>p| 

Mi.'>*oiiri 

Mot.i.ina 

N>f>ri«.<k« 

.\<\ailH  

Nfw  H»iii|K>hire 

Ni'w  'tr«»'y     

Ni'W  Mi'xico 

Nivr  ViHrk     ..„„. 

N'lr'h  ('HTil'na 

Norlh  l>»knt« 

>  Burvau  of  the  Census 


fii».  nnn 
4ii:.<M») 

fi.  i.'.-i  i«») 
i.uri.uu 

1.741.  WW 

eiT.  («) 

1,0).  iiro 

3.  rw..  mi) 

7.  S7S.<«) 
a.  474.  (11)0 

1.  SM.  IMII) 

2.  »Ji>.  in) 

2.  i:rit««) 

^V^.  (KH) 

4.  41.V.WW 
4.  VHt.  («) 
2.tl.S2.U)0 

3.  UH9.  t»in 
.■vtu.miu 

1.364.(IUU 
101.  (iiO 

5i'>.  irnu 

4.  .<4.l.  !•«) 

4:r».(»ii» 

IZ  t^.lw.  Ill) 
7U«.U0U 

t^ilmaie. 


Total  int<>rnal- 

reviTiU!-  ril- 

leetions 


$15.  4!>l.  000 

9«).  nno 

4.  .C>i.  (1110 

7.  'H.i.  (»«) 

3(^.  !»iU.  I«»l 

34.  .MM.KI) 

7I.S«4.(«)i) 
30.  HdLdtk) 
Si.  4.ri  (ciii 

XX  MC.dir) 

ll.siM.  mx) 

4.2:»».i«io 

4>'..  TJ).  nm 

114.  s7i(lO0 

2».  s.'a.  («) 
21.  lai.fido 

l.ti  147,11110 
4»i.  *,W.  iM) 
I.S.  4.'«,(>ll) 
10»i,  .MH,  IWO 
IHO  !«J.\(11I0 
i'W.  ICi.1,  («») 

(is.  .siii.(iia) 

«.  1. Si  1 100 

137.  7i(\iion 

5.  tCi,  1110 
lU.  13(1. 'U) 

4.(M«,000 

7.  »^0,  IKK) 

301.  vjT.di) 

2.  sH-i,  Din 

i.asi.Mi<.(ii«i 

31''.  fiirsiiio 


Total 

Ornnts 

iDlcriial- 

lo   !U1<1 

n'v<  ntie 

fxix  n<liiurps 

colli  >etj<in<» 

within 

percaiiita 

StHU>S 

$5.35 

lOA.  (KH),  orv) 

1.V6I 

2, 4.V,,  om) 

10  « 

2ft.  372.  001) 

3.  H« 

82.  y»i7.  01)0 

w  at 

1<»2.  ln-i.  mn) 

32  31) 

(15.  WJU.  IKV) 

«t.  I« 

4Z  77:j.  oil) 

27.V  M 

fi.!)I7.  OOi) 

4s.()7 

33..iir^iiii'i 

,"«>  <«l 

5(1.  ir.M.  Oiii) 

lo  97 

91.  .tci  oni) 

27  92 

IM.  77l.(«ll) 

H.^ 

34.  .lis.  000 

.V.  38 

2W.  I4'i.(lili) 

3;j.  07 

H«,  477.000 

»  23 

M..tt.3.llll) 

11  37 

7tt.  mvj.mio 

45.  y. 

rj.  44I.ni») 

21  VM 

7«.«7l.Ol«J 

iJiW 

20.  i;«).o(i() 

(vi  44 

3i.iTt\K  ono 

36.35 

It4.(>l4.il«l 

5a44 

1SI..WI.00I) 

25. 1» 

ION.  (VSO.  'HIO 

.104 

H.  74.VOII) 

34  .12 

12H.D2R.iiiO 

l'l.<)0 

44.()|(i.(M) 

14.02 

64,  .'W4,  000 

40  05 

10.  l.Vi.OOO 

14  !W 

14.  4S2.I1(W 

46.47 

lio.vrji.ooo 

6  lO 

2l>.  243.  (IlK) 

81.17 

SlW.lv'iO.llilO 

(«  M 

81.Sir.MiOO 

2.26 

45,  4JS*.  000^ 
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Total  internal-repfiLttt  coUtcticms  per  capita  ty  States — Tntal  qrKnts 
to  and  eTp<nd:u'cs  uithm  States — Fiscal  yemr  ending  June  30. 
1939 — Continued 


Total 

f»  rants 

r"T»«H:Hfc*1) 

Tf»f»l  JBtrrrrl- 

lTrtmi:ll- 

lo  «n'l 

wof  J.tly 

revenue  ••<>l- 

r<v««niii» 

t'ipriirlitiirrs 

1.  1937 

kscliOtU) 

colWcliniis 
pircat^ia 

witttia 

Ohio 

«.  7TV  mw 

WW.  5*«.  (*(*) 

•r?  *i 

$.'^».?T?.  (^1 

OklAboOM —  . 

X  r>t*.  IKK) 
1.  or",  uni) 

Si.  :«H  *m 

13.  (U 

IWi  H47.  IK*) 

Orecca    

41.  IT^mil) 

PrBBsyhmni* 

JUIT-kOIW 

4BS.»Ci'>iO 

4.\  11 

2>«.3S  1.080 

KiWHle  L-^iiml ._ 

(M.  0  U 

27.  553.  W 10 

4U  4« 

21,»*.'.000 

tvuth  Cjiulin* : 

l.h7."".<'0J 

Ul.  i^i.  lAXJ 

5.  >C' 

7:<  (ML  UJO 

P..^r^  r»tLnU —  . 

(^o-iono 

l.iC?. 'XTJ 

2.K1 

4^.951. 000 

Ti»nnrssec ... 

2.  M«  mn 

32.  7n«i  nt«) 

11   TJ 

(C.  '17,1.  flno 

1«XBi 

6. 17  J.  yi  10 

t^u.am.'i'iK 

■£lf>L 

217.74*.  U«) 

rrnh      

,Si<»,  (¥» 

<»,  (>1,',,  H»W 

W  "^ 

27.  >«H.  (l>» 

S«3.»il» 

4.33/.i«U 

U  3« 

izxan.na) 

V!rt;uua      _,-. 

-2.70n,  Oi»l 

21i!C\(iOO 

"S.  (j.i 

511.  :.ji>.ooii 

I.K.V,(«M 

l.lM'i."..  000 

32.  V.X  IWK* 
22.  2w.i»N) 

Itt  70 
II. W 

74  i\».  ilOO 

West  Virsmia 

.vxuMf.tin 

Wisconsin         .  , 

^.'xiiuoo 
2:15. 000 

itik4Uu.UUU 
^836. 000 

2".i  .'■3 
12  02 

111.301.11(10 

AVyoniinp         .  ... 

20.  7:m.  000 

Oorivisl  from  Anniinl  Rpport  al  the  romnii;»«ionor  of  Intrrnul  Kcvi-nnc.  fiscul 
ye^r  en  led  Jiini'  :to,  I'W*  (pii.  «.H«1).  <»n<t  Ki  iH>rt  of  the  St^ri'lary  of  llio  'I'rojiMiry, 
fiscal  year  ludtd  Juiu-  3i),  IWW  {\>\>.  .'CT,  521,  525). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WnJJAM  S.  JACOBSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  29.  1940 


REPORT  BY   THE   PUBLIC  WC«KS   ADMINISTRATION 


with   rctuc»ttcii;il   prcjectg   at   many   at   the   Watlon's   ccdiefcw   and 

unlvi  rsiUes 

Sever  prrrent  ri  P  W  A  -fUinnced  hospitals  loralpd  in  17  States 
wt*rr  conMnirttd  fnr  thr  iwk'  r{  N«»jrro  pnti^nts  In  ncWltltjii.  many 
cf  the  frcacraJ  hoHpttais  prcvltk  wards  frr  Nesro  patients. 

Brnac!  a,--  l-.as  tic<n  iiv"  P  W  A  lir<pjlal-<;on.«Truct  u  n  prrigram. 
thorp  i.s  i-',;ll  a  j-oikvi-  ^h^Ttat^e  rf  hr-pi'a!  fac;Iltii>  m  many  si-rMons 
of  the  coimrry  to  brinj?  The  Nati«;iis  honpi'al  furilities  to  an  (Kle- 
q\tate  .stxr.cfcird  Th*  Prpsident  .•«  techmc*!  (rcmnuttee  advtstd  that 
3«.000  b<  ds  a  year  for  10  years  should  be  added  to  the  ex:s?  ;ng  supply 
to  adequitc'.v  mrcT  Th"  dt^mand.  and  in  additicn  the  i»»tt;nc;  up  <3f 
some  500  health  and  diaKncwiic  centers  lu  areas  now  Uiaccet<slble  to 
hi*;i.titls 

Th!.s  N»tlon-wide  need  for  ndditUiC.U  ho*^pltal  facUitiea  was  ixuti- 
cated  in  the  fact  th;ii  \*l;er  P  W  A  retu.'npd  ,S.043  apphmtSons  to 
pubOc  boilies  on  iieptembtr  6,  lyjH.  becau.so  cf  the  lark  of  additton.-l 
funda.  Ihere  were  JOJ  applicatw-ti.^  lo*  hvitpitals  and  instltutioru* 
with  an  e>t:niat<d  ccnstiu-tion  cosi  ot  $10;).J8ti.W>2 

A  list  of  P.  W.  A.  aUcitmtfUljj  tur  noii-Federal  constrtjction  by 
Stales  us  appendLcl: 

List  of  P.  W    A.  allotmciUs  for  non-Federal  fio^tal  coiistrtiction  by 

States 


Mt.  JACOBSTIN".  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  report  received 
from  the  Public  Work^  Administration  on  hospital  constiiic- 
tion  throughout  the  United  States: 

P     W.  A.    Mot^riAL  CO»»STBrCTION 

During  the  pa»t  C,  y^ars  the  PobUe  Works  Admhiistrntion  has 
made  S176.92a.jj6  in  allclnu.'nus  for  T43  hospital  prcjects  involving 
the  ccmstrticttrn  of  2.056  Mr.ldinp?  providing  107.849  hos.pitiil  heds. 
The  total  ccrfstruetkjn  e\:»t  of  this  porticn  of  the  P  W  A  prn^nim 
has  befn  c.-t:niat«J  at  «297.2&3.706.  These  P  W.  A.-conai meted 
Lo<^ital«  are  loc:»t»-d  in  all  of  ihe  <U  States,  the  Di.strict  cf  Columb..i. 
Alaska.  Haw.ai.  and  Ptierto  R:co,  and  approxinvatoly  45  p(?rcont  of 
thrm  are  looatod  in  Ptntes  that  do  not  ccntain  lar^  metrrpalttpn 
areas.  Uany  of  the  hcspitab*  wei^  conetructed  in  ccinmuntties 
which  hertlofore  httd  be»Ti  witliovit  adequate  hospi'al  facilities. 

In  additi'  aai  to  nun-Fedfrul  hosjMtai  con*tructK,n.  tlwrt*  hare 
been  152  F.deral  hopitnl  and  sanitarium  prcject.s  r(istlng  $37.- 
002.8,'V3  The?^  pro>ft«  inrltidlng  ▼eterara'  ho«pital5  «nd  .-^ani- 
tarivmis.  Inchan  and  miUtary  hcwpitala.  axid  Fr-deral  prison  inQrma- 
rics.  have  »d<ied  an  additional  13.911  beds  to  the  >Uticn-  liospital 
c.Tpacity.  maiii^  a  tctal  with  the  non-Federal  figure  cf  121.760. 

The  tctrhnlcal  (?nmmittpe  appointed  at  the  PrfsidPnt'.s  Nati<  nal 
Health  Crnferer.oe  in  l9tVi  determirwd  that  the  normal  inrreii-<e  in 
bOFpctal  btds  has  been  aS.CXJO  a  year.  As  a  resxUt  uf  P  W  A.  hrs- 
p:tal  coustrxjctiun  the»e  h*3  been  the  equivalent  of  5  years  of  normal 
growth 

P  W  .A  -ftnanced  ncn-Frdrral  hospitals  arc  cTa.ssiiird  into  four 
maior  type?"  CJeneral  hof^ptta!."*.  those  sperialteing  in  mental  <rases, 
tubercuicsis  enae^.  and  Iwmes  for  the  aged  and  Indigent. 

Althcuph  the  cla.'-Fifieaiicjiu'.  both  Federal  and  uoei-Pederal.  show 
how  P  W.  A.  hai  been  lesponsible  for  a  marked  LucreaiL  m  the 
Ifarton's  hospital  capacity,  they  do  not  cover  the  f^eld  of  P  W  A. 
help  to  public  health,  since  a  hM^e  namber  ot  pro^octc  wppp  for 
!»T\\ce  and  utility  buildings  in  connection  with  existtn^^  plants. 
There  have  been  hundreds  U  projict*  for  retouilding  kitchen  facili- 
ties, boiler  plants,  jx^urr  and  light  plants,  nurs^es"  homes,  admini-s- 
tration  buildings,  staff  qtmners.  g-ar^iges,  water-supply  systems,  and 
other  utiirties 

There  i*  still  another  type  of  medical  project  that  does  rjot  pro- 
vide beds  but  la  of  tprai  unportance  in  the  national  hospital  pic- 
ture P  W.  A  has  made  allotments  for  the  construction  of  medical 
and  dental  schocls  m  here  medical  students  and  pradiiate  dortora 
may  receire  rea  re  adtquate  trainmc  MedJeaJ  baildings  and  chnica, 
d...i>pensarics.   and   reaeaich   c«2il«ra  have   been   tault   !£•   conuectioB 
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Loan  to  Frnhirrd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF  T>:xAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\XS 

Tuesdav.  January  30.  1949 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  tni«bt  be  said  in 
tribute  to  the  avrrtge  American  cttia^r  that  he  ha."?  a  high 
sense  of  honor  and  is  r«»entful  of  injtistttre  wherever  or  how- 
ever perpetrated.     The  vast  majority  ol  Amciiican  citizens 
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deplore  thr  ruthless  and  unprovcked  attack  of  big  Russia 
uix)n  the  couraReous  and  Lberty-loving  people  of  little  Pin- 
land.  Tht'  American  attitude  is  shown  by  the  following 
article  appearing  In  the  Wichita  Falls  Record  News,  Wichita 
Palls.  Tix..  on  Thursday.  January  25: 
wicHPTANs  srmoNc  ro«  lending  unns  Mosrv  to  but  wab  material 

The  United  State*  should  lend  Finland  all  the  money  It  needs  to 
flirht  the  Ru.s.-iian.t  -iuid  wuh  no  strings  attached  as  to  how  the 
money  is  a-^ed 

A  "hcritebRck"'  survey  rt  Wichita  Palls  opinion  Wednesday  by 
the  Rtcord-Nt  ws  showed  citizeiis  of  this  city  favor  giving  the 
Finns  a  military  loan  with  which  they  can  buy  machine  guns, 
cannon   b<imber<i  or  whatever  Is  needed  to  stop  the  red  '■bnrbnrlans." 

The  cp:nU:n  Is  strong  but  not  unanimous  Th&  1-mlnute  Inter- 
view* even  revealed  one  famllv  divided  against  Itself,  but  the  ratio 
la  abtut  5  to  1.     The  Interviews  follow: 

Sam  Hamlett.  manajrer  of  Production  Credit  Association:  "It 
iocka  iJke  we  ought  to  help  the  Finns.  They  are  the  only  people 
fn)m  whom  we  have  collected  loans  made  during  the  former  war. 
I  think  we  should  ab*de  by  strict  neutrality  in  all  European  fusses. 
The  Finns  have  proved  they  are  good  loan  risks,  and  we  are  on 
their  side  ■■ 

Chris  Jensen,  city  scout  car  patrolman:  "Yes;  I  do.  If  we  don't 
help  them  now.  we  will  have  to  fight  the  Russians  later.  The 
Ft. ins  are  about'  the  best  people  in  the  world,  and  they  deserve  all 
the  help  we  can  ^pa^e  them  I  don't  think  helping  them  will  get 
us  iiito  w.ir  any  quicker.     We  are  bound  to  pet   in  anyway." 

Rev  J.  Henry  Cox.  pastor  of  the  North  Side  Baptl-st  Church: 
"Personally.  I  think  we  ought  to  loan  Finland  all  the  money  they 
need  Russia  Uns.  defied  every  decent  human  institution  They 
«the  Kii'-slans)  have  d*'t\ed  God  and  all  His  teachings.  If  Russia 
Isn't  defeated  by  Finland  or  stopped,  it  will  mean  we  will  have  to 
fight  them  to  .save  democracy  n:id  religion  " 

Dr  Ci.irk  Wilcox,  rarkini?  Army  Re.serve  offlcer  In  Wichita  Fnlls: 
"We  hM\e  been  rai>inK  money  for  the  aid  of  noncombatants.  Our 
■yropathy  is  for  those  In  distre*;.;  from  the  oppression.  We  have 
•  strong  sympathy  for  the  movement  to  combat  the  communistic 
selfishness  In  this  case  We  should  remnin  strictly  neutral  in  ref- 
erence to  other  nations.  But  we  should  go  a  little  farther  than 
voluntary  contributions  We  should  extend  money  for  purchase  of 
arms. 

Tom  Vague,  chairman  of  military  affairs  committee  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  captain  in  the  Army  Reserves:  "It  Is  ridiculous 
that  we  even  have  to  debate  a  mmute  about  whether  or  not  we 
stkould  send  aid  to  Finland.  We  ought  to  send  it  Immediately  with 
no  limitations  on  what  they  could  buy  E'.erybody  has  proved  how 
w«  feel,  and  I  thlnU  It  Is  Jiist  dirty  politics  to  hold  up  the  proposed 
loan.  The  Finns  have  yrovcd  pood  crediUirs.  We  have  already 
extend^-d  $10  000  OOO  in  loans.  That  precedent  should  point  the 
way     I  don't  think  it  will  get  us  Into  the  war." 

J.  R  Martin  radio  service  man  and  pre'^idcnt  of  North  Texas  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Club.  1802  Woodrow  Street:  "Yes  Finland  is  subject  to 
an  unreafionable  attack  and  I  think  we  should  help  From  a  busi- 
ness standpoint  we  shotild  re^jard  a  loan  as  a  good  Investment,  for 
Finland  has  paid  her  debts  ' 

Mrs.  J  R.  Martin;  "No:  If  we  have  money  to  spend,  there  are 
many  people  In  need  In  this  country.  I  believe  charity  should  begin 
lit  home  " 

Henry  Arm.strong.  hla;h-school  football  co-captaln:  'Yes;  because 
Finland  has  paid  her  debts." 

W^llliam  E    Huff.  Insurance  man:   "Yes." 

W.  N  McCaslin.  Jr.  Brunlff  Airv.ays  attach^:  "I  am  much  In  favor 
of  the  lown^^^tlnland  is  certainly  a  deserving  country  and  I  think  It 
will  have^ great  boar:n>.:  on  the  outcome  of  the  whole  Eiuxipean 
war.     By  stopping  Ru«s:u  we  are  indirectly  stopping  Germany." 

Mrs.  W  W.  Lankford.  1703  Kemp,  houscwifo:  "It  lot^ks  to  me  like 
a  very  good  cause  I  cioni  th:nk  we  should  .sell  them  gun.s.  how- 
ever. If  we  had  enough  to  supply  both  Finland  and  the  United 
States.  It  wo\:kl  be  different.  As  it  Is.  I  think  we  should  keep  our 
gT.ins  at  home  and  l>e  prepared  for  better  or  for  worse  ' 

W  8  Btjurland.  Jr  .  i017  McGregor,  oil  operator;  "I'm  in  favor  of 
srlllng  them  anything  In  the  world  that  will  help  those  poor  p)eople. 
We  know  they  have  been  true,  faithful,  and  courageous  Ihey  have 
paid  their  honest  debts." 

Mrs  Ki-nneth  Bebb.  executive  w^cretary.  North  Texas  Civic  Music 
AsM'Clntlon:  "I  do  not  believe  imw  therr  is  nnuh  f«elmg  of  neu- 
trality With  any  of  us.  .-^o  far  as  Finland  is  concerned  Tlure  seems 
to  me  stifllcieni  reaaon  and  sufnclrnt  pre<-edent  to  ext<  tid  Finland  a 
rraaoiikble  loan  without  rrstrlrtion  n»  ti.  us»-f«  made  of  such  funds  ' 

Brnent  Guffey,  owmr  M(>nr<^*  atreet  ph.irtnaey  1  am  very  mu(  h 
in  sympathy  with  Finland  I  think  our  Oovernment  should  lend 
them  hip  and  *t»iid  Nhind  thrm  ' 

A     K     l*fp«*<tn     ay«(ii«t,,i|t    prinrlpfll.    Wl.hl'a    Fill*    Mlslt    Prh-x.) 
"I  am  iiiellMeil  li>  »«y  »»••    iiixke  lliPin  a  h'm*    liu*  itiir  uttjluOp  i*  ono 
\ntitfif  "f  •«-«ilim»li«    fnlttpf  th<»t)  hu«li>r»«  prltnjrr   ' 

Mtf'"*"    ft   •■'•    gr.i*'»f     \mrd   M>«tria<<M       I    w km    fnv-.f    i.twiiM^ 

P\><\  >•    \    •    ■  , '  111  fiMxMMit   xf   III    I.I  /      I.   i|t>|r   lm«|a  I),,)!    ^.,.,.M   |.    • 

C»»    ',       W     Ai..|«if«<i|i    ali.ifiMiy        A)M<i;i|iitv   >li;ti)     fpm    air    ' 
^"    '    '        '        1     li  •tM4ii<«t   IM4II         I    il.ttiH    f    WmtM    i«((priiva    al^  It   « 
Umh     <>»•     >•  M    I.. I    •VKi,  .I'lil-a   am    If'W     l»t»l    i   ahiUUI   !»»<•    <•(   •««   i;ljr 

|f»l)<m  Mmuu»ii   mvi4V"l   lit   any    »«y   »i(n   Kan/pe  •  trouble*      My 


sympathy  would  prompt  me  to  lend  Finland  money  for  them  to  use 
as  they  mlpht  see  fit" 

J  C  B<5yd,  Jr  .  as.sistant  traffic  Industrial  manager  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce:  T  approve  of  giving  financial  aid  to 
Finland  S.  lllr.g  them  guns  Is  O  K  .  too.  but  I'm  opposed  to  ever 
sending  men  You  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  Right  now 
I'm  a  grand  hand  for  letting  the  other  fellow  do  the  fighting" 

Mrs.  W  J  Hov.ard.  1110  Fifteenth  Street,  housewife  "I  think  it 
is  wonderful  that  Finland  was  the  only  country  to  pay  their  debts 
to  the  United  States  I  certainly  think  they  should  have  the 
money  As  for  s 'lling  them  arms  and  ammunition.  •  •  •  well, 
what  they  do  with  the  money  after  they  get  it  is  their  business." 

Mrs.  G  M.  Crutsinger.  wife  of  Dr.  Crutslngcr.  dean  and  director  of 
Hardin  Junior  College:  "Loaning  them  money  is  probably  all  right. 
We  are  a  strong  Nation,  and  It  seems  that  the  strong  should  help  the 
weak.  I'm  like  many  other  women,  however.  I  have  a  boy  who  la 
old  enough  to  fight;  I  want  to  stay  out  of  war." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  ideals  and  common  pood  .sense  of  the 
average  American  will  enable  cur  country  to  become  a  stabiliz- 
ing force  for  peace  and  order  in  a  war-torn,  war-demoralized 
world. 


The  Work  of  the  Dies  ("ommiltee  Should   Be 

Continued 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  McLEOD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESFXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  23.  1940 

Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ca.sting  my  vote  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Dies  committee  investigating  un- 
American  activities,  it  was  my  sincere  belief  that  all  al.en 
"isms"  should  be  swept  from  our  shores  as  unclean  and  un- 
wanted. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  "ism"'  which  should 
exist  in  this  land  is  Americanism. 

Tliat  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  within  our 
shores  who  seek  to  turn  out  democracy  and  raise  the  bloody 
flag  of  communism  over  the  white  dome  of  this  Capitol  Build- 
ing is  an  established  fact.  It  was  this  danger  from  within  of 
which  I  was  mindful  when  casting  my  vote. 

We  were  not  requested  to  give  a  blanket  endorsement  of 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Dies  committee  has  con- 
ducted its  inquiry.  What  we  did  was  to  give  our  stamp  of 
approval  to  a  program  of  detecting  and  stamping  out  the 
seeds  of  totalitarianism  before  they  can  take  root  and  spread 
their  poisonous  tendrils  throughout  the  land. 

Despite  criticism  and  against  unwarranted  odds,  the  Dies 
committee  has  been  untiring  in  it^  efforts  to  reveal  the 
methods  and  examine  the  extent  of  alien  and  domestic  forces 
engaged  in  propagating  political  doctrines  hostile  to  our  native 
democracy.  The  undofiable  majority  by  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  to  continue  the  Dies  group  mirrors 
an  overwhelming  public  opinion  that  there  remains  work 
to  be  done  in  uncovering  these  sore  spots,  and  that  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  these  unscrupulous  gangs  is 
essential  to  the  safety  of  our  Government  at  this  time. 

All  America  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  within  our  midst, 
undercover  organizations  of  undeterminable  strength  are 
threatening  and  attempting  to  harass  and  undermine  our 
system  of  government.  America  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
fundam.-ntal  truth,  that  the  condition  upon  which  God  has 
given  liberty  to  man,  is  eternal  vigilance.  Eternal  vigilance 
in  the  price  we  must  pay  for  liberty.  We  can  ill  afford  to  bo 
Indifferf-nt  to  the.«;e  hidden  dangers  and  merely  Indulge  In 
wi.xhful  thinking. 

Thr  time  fnr  cfMinleracf Inn  ngnln«:f  fhe.^e  •)Ubvrr?<lvp  groups 
ts  how,     Not  jvxt  m-'fi'M,  nnf  urxi  yewr,  iMif  tiow 

Bvpfy  (iflv  "tK  Ml  /.i'i"ii<i  (»»p  epMnKiiiit  up  imd^r  n  clonic 

of  •»'*  fri  V  Whnw  lilroloulro  hip  In  (|ir»-(  t  <  nfitt^H  (o  nlir  drtno- 
(imir   •yaffffj  of  Kf)vr»»ui»r|tl        ll   U  not   fW'UuU   lliftt    W<-   Uki 

prut''  Ml  ihia  Krt-ttt  NutiMfi  of  ourn  Ii  i«  iiic  mmituiu  f.»fr  of 
tUf  indolttjii  to  iwt<  ih«ir  rii^hitt  in-mmt  t$  pr«'y  to  the  m  live, 
We  can  Uncuflbtlouajy  bUrfeudfr  oui   nuhtD  lu  three  nwk'OJl. 
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tents  until  the  day  we  awaken  to  realize,  too  late,  that  liberty 
is  gone  and  we  are  no  lunger  the  masters  of  our  destiny. 
Apathy,  net  time,  is  the  great  lever  of  democratic  institutions. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  threats  to  our  Government,  may 
I  point  out  the  fact  that  there  was  undisputed  evidence  before 
the  Special  Congres-sional  Committee  Investigating  Un-Amcr- 
Ican  Activities  that  a  .short  time  ago  a  convention  was  pro- 
posed to  band  together  in  a  united  front  150  disreputable. 
un-American  organizations,  which  now  exist  in  the  United 
Slates,  their  sole  thoui^ht  and  yvixpose  being  to  break  down 
our  democratic  system  of  government.  America  mu.^t  not 
tolerate  atheistic  communism — must  not  tclerate  the  growth 
and  expan.'^ion  of  stich  eroups  and  organizations  as  the  White 
Fiont.  the  Christian  Front,  the  Black  Shirts.  Gold  Shirts. 
Christian  Mcbilizers.  Christian  Cnisaders.  the  American  Na- 
tionalist Confederation,  and  numerous  others. 

Because  of  their  veiled,  stealthy,  cunning  activities  and 
concealed  methods  of  organization,  we  have  no  definite  way 
of  determining  the  aggregate  strength  of  these  under-cover 
un-American  groups.  We  do  know,  however,  that  these 
organizations,  no  matter  what  the'r  total  enrollment  may  be. 
are  far  too  strong  to  be  left  uncurbed,  to  multiply  and  spread 
their  insidious  doctrines  throughout  the  land. 

The  State  Department  has  informed  me  that  at  the  present 
time  a  total  of  394  foreign  propaganda  agents  are  registered 
with  the  American  Government.  No  one  can  estimate  the 
number  of  foreign  agents  in  the  country  illegally  and  who  are 
not  registered. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  course  of  our  future  destiny 
depends  on  intelligence,  constructive  action,  and  persever- 
ance; depf  nds  on  the  awakening  of  the  inherent  qualities 
of  our  forefathers  in  their  liistory-making  struggle  for  free- 
dom: depends  on  our  true  fortitude  as  individuals  and  as 
Americans. 

Let  us  realize  and  appreciate  the  many  priceless  gifts  we 
possess — gifts  that  only  a  real  democracy  gives  to  its  people. 
A  great  tru.st  Ls  in  the  hands  of  our  generation,  and.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  most  .sacred  trust.  Our  forebears,  with  the 
sanie  re.<:ponsibilities.  did  not  fail;  they  pa.ssed  on  to  us  the 
same  free  democracy  that  lias  been  handed  down  to  them 
from  the  founding  fathers. 

Centuries  of  political  experience  with  the  keen  thinkers  of 
by-gone  days  combined  with  the  liberty-loving  peoples  of  all 
nations  gave  us  what  we  have  today.  We  have  won  every 
industrial  battle  we  ever  enicred.  Against  the  stubborn  forest 
we  won  a  contitient.  Against  unwilling  nature  we  have  pro- 
duced the  products  of  mine  and  field.  Against  the  odds  of 
world-wide  industrial  competition  we  have  won  an  enviable 
place.  We  have  won  all  our  political  wars  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. Now  at  peace  externally,  we  must  settle  down  to  fight 
ihe  enemy  from  wlthm. 

Otir  form  of  government  insures  the  most  individual  free- 
dom, and  it  is  under  this  guaranty  of  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  and  religion  that  the  Communist  and  his  sly  fellow 
travelers  carry  on  their  nefarious  activities.  Once  obtaining 
the  privileges  of  oui'  political  indulgence,  the  Communi>.t  un- 
loads his  base  theories  of  government.  He  violates  the  con- 
fidence America  has  placed  in  him.  and  tries  to  undermine  the 
very  system  of  government  by  whose  grace  he  enjoys  the 
freedom  of  speech  he  violates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  Uidlvidiials  in  this  country  desire  to 
benefit  fiom  our  vast  resources,  they  should  be  only  too  glad 
to  adhere  to  tlic  Ameilcan  form  of  government  under  which 
theac  re.sourctR  have  bicn  developed.  It  ha.s  Ix^en  my  policy 
uhrncver  p<j.si,ible  to  urKc  that  every  oigani/^alion  in  this 
country  have  Af.  one  of  It's  bafilc  principles  of  (xlKleiit<  the 
pf»>»«'rvfttion  ttitd  tJie  ttllegiHiice  to  the  American  type  ol  gov- 
•rnmeni— <i<  fiwH  irtcy 

Ntjw  iM  \.\w  \nnf  for  fh*-  p«v»plp  u(  iho  Vtinrn  wiHir*  lo  ihk«> 
upon  ih«'it  t>hiukU^ti*  Um<  tt-oinimibiUHfn  rottiiivr  to  piotMiinK 
our  Kifwi  NmUoii,  nui  imly  from  mtiufk  front  wiiltout,  but  {roin 
ftlittck  ftutn  wMhin  Our  intwrtrnl  rU(bu  Kii  ptoUicl«(l  by  Um 
CouAUiuuun,  ttnd  uic  tiui  ih«  pawm  of  ft  dtctutgr.    Xi  ki  Um 


expiess  duty  of  every  Axiierican  to  sacJifice  his  vrry  life  in 
order  that  the.-^  rights  may  bt  Ivinded  down  intact  to  future 
geneialion.'-  of  Americans.  If  we  fail,  democracy  will  die 
and  our  restless  spirits  will  b»?ar  the  burden  of  drm^Kiacy's 
passing.  Surely  this  is  a  burden  which  none  of  Ui  care  to 
assume. 

With  all  the  human  weaknesses  and  Imperfections,  our 
Government  is  the  btM  in  the  world.  Il.s  existence  is  de- 
pendtnt  upon  every  man.  woman,  and  child.  It  is  our  duty 
to  prepare  to  preserve  ourselves  from  attack  from  within  by 
an  enlightened  public  opinion.  The  Dies  committee  has 
brought  to  light  the  workings  of  many  "ism"  gioups,  and  has 
frightened  many  others  out  of  existence.  Any  committee 
which  can  accomplish  these  duties  de.serves  to  be  continued 
by  and  with  the  support  of  all  real  Americans. 


Carl  E.  Mapes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday   January  25.  1940 

Mr,  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaktr,  "Death  is  come  up  into  oiu- 
windows  and  entered  into  otir  palaces." 

I  speak  briefiy  on  this  sad  occasion,  not  because  any  poor 
word  of  mine  will  add  to  the  story  of  courage  and  achie\'ements 
of  our  late  colleague,  the  Honorable  Carl  E.  Mapes.  who  has, 
by  pft.ssing  Ix'yond  the  reach  of  human  help  or  harm,  and  I 
would  fainly  liope,  through  grace,  above  oiu"  praise,  left  such  a 
void,  and  in  the  front  ranks  here,  but  because  of  the  especially 
high  esteem  in  which  I  held  this  honorable  dead. 

Mr,  M\PEs  entered  the  Congress  en  March  4,  1913.  or  6  years 
after  I  ent'ied;  and  during  all  the  years  of  our  association  our 
relations  were  most  cordial,  especially  since  I  became  chair- 
man and  he  the  ranking  Republican  of  the  CommittfM?  on 
Rules.  A  more  affable  and  accommodatinp  gentleman  I  have 
never  known.  In  the  differences  that  naturally  develop  in  otn- 
system  of  party  governmenl  I  never  once  heard  thL*;  gentleman 
Utter  one  tuikmd  or  uncharitable  word  against  a  hving  soul, 
and  he  was  ever  proffering  to  facilitate  action  on  measures 
pending  before  our  ccmmittec.  Mr.  M.^pes  contradicted  the 
oft-repeated  as.sertion  in  il] -informed  circles  that  legisla- 
tors cannot  place  weal  of  country  above  political  expediency. 

His  high  degree  of  intellisence  and  simplicity  are  too  well 
known  to  this  membership  to  require  restatement.  If  you 
W'OUld  observe  a  sF>fCimen  of  his  simplicity  and  self-efface- 
ment, con.sult  the  biographical  section  of  the  Congressional 
Directory,  which  does  not  indicate  that  he  was  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  two  of  the  most  important  committees 
of  the  House. 

Our  departed  friend  needs  no  eulogy.  His  work  is  finished 
and  will  be  a  worthy  monument  for  many  years.  I  feel  sure 
that  Mr.  Mapes  would  not  have  any  of  us  say  anything  lauda- 
tory of  his  life  and  work,  but  we  can  take  advantage  of  him 
now. 

In  the  tumult  of  strange  ideas  and  extreme  pa.ssions.  in 
the  face  of  threatening  rumblings  of  sinister  things,  at  the 
eve  of  uncertain  tomorrows.  Mr  Mapes.  with  enviable  wisdom 
and  poi.se.  could  not  be  perplexed  or  frightened,  but  went 
on  in  fortune  and  misfortune  at  his  own  private  pace,  like  a 
dock  In  a  thunderstorm.  He  taught  u.s  by  extunplp  that  th« 
mo«t  crrtdln  Mgn  of  wisdom  1^  a  continued  ch»f rfuInfM, 
Attain,  he  lftu«ht  u,-*  by  example  that  talk  which  doeR  nut  end 
In  nnv  kind  of  nciluti  Im  bettt^  ^upprf^ned  hlioKither,  Us 
HlWHVN  Aqimred  promlsr  wiih  fulflllrnrnt,  tmmlh  with  hiir)4, 
«nd  hr  Wtts  vrry  M'Idom  ouirUi«i»^d  in  r«p«cify  and  n^vrr  fn 
^ouruH^  IndlfT''r*ni (^  lu  tiis  \*'i>^nut,\  w«>ifnit7  wm  lUfluaUd 
by  hi«  vxnwpUxif  (HestiUtm  to  hu  imfftAitt  and  imp<>rtar»i  duiu^u. 
Oui  Utt-  M«-«id  did  not  lUutiUf  hu  mind  to  «uii  tnmn  ari4  eir- 
tunutitnceis.  )v:  relusd  upon  tl»e  reward  ftven  to  men  who  do 
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not  flinch  before  the  cries  of  the  multitude,  and  who  do  not 
seek  their  political  fortune  in  the  success  of  the  moment. 
He  walked  strai{,'ht  in  what  he  thought  was  the  right  path 
as  a  good  citizen  and  faithful  servant  of  all  the  United 
States. 

Our  late  friend  and  ccllt  aeue  ha.s  left  the  memory  of  really 
a  good  and  able  man,  one  who  during  a  busy  and  useful  life 
ever  d:d  hi.s  b-^st  In  every  way  to  promote  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  hp.rP'ne^s.  and  he  had  an  unappea-sable  and  un- 
compromising dete.station  for  all  that  was  baneful  or  iniqui- 
tous or  menacing  in  actuality  or  potentiality. 

Faithful  and  intelligent  servant  of  the  Republic,  rest  in 
pr'ace.  (vvt  garlanded  by  the  love  of  friends  and  sanctified  by 
the  adbration  of  family  and  kinsmen. 


The  Naval  Construction   I'rojrram 


EXTKXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1940 


LETTER  BY  HON    COLGATE  W    DARDEN.  JR..  OF  VIRGINLA 


Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  by  my 
colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr.  D.vrdenI. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star) 

MS.  OAKOCN  DrriNDS  VIN«mN  BILL  SLA^H — -VIRGINIA  REPRESENTATIVE  SEES 

NO    DANGEH    IN    NAVAL   CUT 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Star: 

I  have  read  with  inlere.st  your  editorial  of  January  19,  entitled 
"Dantjerous  Eccnomy  "  While  I  am  in  accord  with  your  desire  to 
•ee  authorized  the  naval  toniippe  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
our  country.  I  feel  that  you  are  unduly  apprehensive  as  to  the 
effcH-t  of  the  changes  suggested  by  Chairman  Vinson. 

Tliere  is  no  caus**  far  alarm  In  the  proposal  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Nav.il  AfT.iirs  Committee  In  view  of  the  recent 
report  on  naval  tonnage  avathcrlzed  and  avaUable,  made  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Navy  I>'partment 

Without  touching  upon  battleship  con.structlon,  the  authoriza- 
tions for  which.  I  take  It.  you  derm  ndequute.  we  And  that  the 
Budfirt  for  tiie  comhig  fiscal  year  1941  provides  for  the  following 
construction  which  has  heretoiforr  hren  authorized: 

1    One  alr<  :   r  of  30  400   tuns 

a    Two  rni    •  itlnii  20  ooo  tons 

t.  Flitht  f1»"iti")ris  ugff#giitltj<    nWX)  tons 

4   Wn  •ubfTmrinMi  natfufiititttf  g  non  too* 

Afirr   this  ronstfO'''    •     '  •       rlnfccl   for  thrff   will   b§ 

nvt«llA*tt#  for  furntei  «'rtiri|iin,  luitHorijtAMoit 

hnvlMK  «lrri»«lv   t,.  .^   1  f  ,f.  !v    i     (:,4(»    Uxk  folldwimj 

I    Cfu.t-rn    Hy  '    '  r   f..i(f  tim*)*  th«»  (<j|iIIH(|<>   h«<hii'  n|ipro< 

prliilrti  fui   thx  ri-i  il  v  •««    I'l ' 

a    U^(royt<rii  01  ;U0  ton.  .(  Qvh  tliitm  th«  t.  .  i>tf(nc 

•ppropriMfitci  for  ihr  n><-<t|  >•»>   lu-il 

h  liiihniMilttr*  \JHM  lon»  or  ahotit  40  percent  more  thnn  th» 
toitUMii*'  NitnK  Hppro|u-iHied  Ivr  the  t\tc^l  year  1941 

In  yuur  commfnta  on  Mr  Vinm)n>>  prop cu  you  stre**  particu- 
larly th«  diinicr  <>t  neitlfctum  to  add  to  our  destroyer  strength. 
Tli-re  U  no  dftiixer  from  ihu  wjurce.  iioiwith»iandlnK  the  fact  that 
It  U  propoavd  to  itrllie  destroyer  uuthorizHtion  frcin  the  pendnii; 
bill 

After  the  construction  now  provided  for  In   the  Budget  for  the- 
fiMTal  year   IJMl.   there   will   l>e  authon/at'on  outstandiMg  for  suffl- 
ctent  tonnage  to  permit  the  construction  of  33  new  dcstrojrers  of 
the  1.850-ton  leader  type,  or  40  mw  destroyers  of  the  conventional 
1.500- ton  type. 

Tbls  glvea  us.  should  we  continue  construction  on  the  tiasis  which 
has  obtained  for  the  past  several  years — r.amely.  8  each  year-  suffl- 
dcnt  tonnage  for  4  ye.irs"  work  if  only  the  leader  t>-pe  ;s  utilized. 
and  for  5  years"  work  if  the  1.500-ton  type  Is  built.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  leaders  need  to  be  constructed  In  a 
balanced  program,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  we  have  available 
much  nearer  5  years'  work  than  4  This  tjelng  the  case,  I  believe 
your  criticism  en  this  point  is  not  well  founded. 

The  Vinson  bill,  with  the  cha:iges  recently  proposed,  authorizes 
the  followmg  additional  tonnage: 

1.  Carriers,  75.000  tons,  or  3  new  ships  of  our  latest  class. 

a.  Cruiaers.  110.000  tons,  or  11  new  ihlps  of  our  latest  dasSw 


I       3    Submarines,  33.000  tons,  or  approximately  20  new  ships  of  our 

latest  class. 
I        This  tonnage  Is  added  to  the  authorized  tonnage  alxjve  referred 
to  which  will  be  available  after  the  construction  provided  In  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

Thus,  the  tonnage  available  with  the  passage  of  the  Vinson  bill 
not  only  provides  an  ample  reservoir  from  which  actual  construc- 
tion can  l>e  drawn  when  the  necessary  appropriations  are  made  but 
It  gives  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  Navy  to  work  on  new  designs, 
as  suggested  in  your  article,  and  with  which  suggestion  I  am  In 
hearty  accord. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  bill,  with  the  changes  suggested  by 
the  chairman,  is  a  much  sounder  piece  of  lejjlslatlcn.  I  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  editorial  In  question  Is  unduly 
alarming  and  tends  to  create  in  the  minds  of  your  readers,  of  whom 
I  have  been  one  for  u  numtjcr  of  years,  an  erruneous  conception  of 
our  naval  program. 

Colgate  W    DARnrN.  Jr . 
Representative  from  Virginia. 


William  A.  Ash  brook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  25.  1940 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  me  a  source  of  minpled 
sorrow  and  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sj>eak  on  this 
occasion  of  .sorrow,  because  it  brings  freshly  to  my  mind  the 
thought  of  the  loss  of  him  whose  memory  we  are  honoring 
and  of  pleasure  because  of  the  opportunity  given  me  to  add 
my  short  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  the  fu!l?r  tributes 
placed  on  the  altar  of  his  memory  this  and  other  days. 

I  knew  Mr.  A?hbrook  and  some  other  members  of  his 
family  very  well,  having  first  m.et  them  at  a  local  hotel  where 
we  all  lived.  His  family  life  was  beautiful  and  typically 
American.  The  flDwers  of  unsullied  affection  bloomed  ever 
fre.h  in  that  hr,u.sehold. 

We  entered  the  Congress  the  same  date.  March  4,  1907,  and 
for  14  years  immediately  thereafter  we  were  closely  as.'=o- 
ciated  in  our  legislative  work.  He  went  out  in  the  Harding 
land.-l:de  of  1920  by  only  123  votes,  but,  undisccuraged,  hi« 
returned  14  years  later.  He  wa.s  14  years  a  Member,  14 
years  absent,  and  again  a  Member. 

Wh-n  our  late  friend  first  cime  here  he  wa.s  an  apRres.iivc 
liberal,  and  tlurefore  I  confess  to  being  .«<omev,'hat  painfully 
.'urpn.'^cd  nt  Bfclntt  thf  change  time  had  made  In  hl5  political 
{ hili).'<nphy  during  his  abv-nre,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  nay  that 
lie  w««,  from  the  time  of  h\n  rrmfrrinH  thf  Congren.*  on 
JuntiHry  1,  103S,  to  ih«  time  of  hiN  pAMinK,  ultmroniM^vatiVd 
In  tt  itipidly  chnnijltm  world,  IVihrtpx  h''  fril  into  ill  com- 
piiny  nmonu  iho  bankr^ti^ 

While  wr  wf^re  in  complrie  horrnony  rtunnif  ihf  der«>»«ed't 
flr«tt  sfrvkv  here,  yet  I  did  not  ngite  >itih  rnuiiy  of  hli  lat« 
political  vn  wji;  but  It  afTordu  me  pleasure  to  huy  tliat  he  wai 
con..cientlou«  in  what  he  advocated  or  defended.  We  properly 
de.<(iKnate  that  qiuilily  a.s  excelhnt. 

This  good  man,  who  was  well  grounded  in  the  principles 

I  of  Jjurnalism.  finance,  and  agriculture,  made  valuable  con- 

I  tribuiions  to  the  permanent  work  cf  this  body.  He  left,  all 
told,  a  record  as  citizen  and  legislator  of  which  nolx)dy 
should  be  ashamed.  He  was.  as  he  believed,  ever  braced, 
intellectually  and  emotionally,  for  the  defen.se  of  the  right. 

;  We  are  told  by  those  who  knew  our  honorable  friend  best 
that  no  elevation  in  society  dim.inished  his  respect  for  the 
sons  of  toil.  He  learned  lessons  of  self-reliance  in  the  hard 
way.  and  they  sustained  him  in  seasons  cf  adversity.  Poverty 
and  toil  were  his  steps  to  honor;  and  he  was  a  steady  and 
uniform  friend  of  humanity.     He  held  Justice  to  be  the  great 

:  interest  of  man  on  earth:  and  he  knew  that  wherever  her 
temples  stood  there  was  a  foundation  for  social  security,  gen- 
eral happiness,  and  the  improvement  and  progress  of  our 
race. 
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It  has  been  said  that  adversities  and  sorrow  make  us  better 
men.  and  I  believe  this  is  true.  As  we  look  upon  the  seat  of 
our  late  colleague,  now  vacated  by  him.  we  must  fulb'  realize 
that  if  we  are  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  the  Saviour's  plan 
we  must  daily  practice  justice,  mercy,  wisdom,  and  truth  with 
those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

The  hard  blows  we  get  in  the  daily  give  and  take  of  life 
make  us  not  only  better  able  to  go  about  our  duties  with  a 
sterner  purpose  and  determination  but.  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  enabled  to  feel  the  keen  edge  of  another's  woes  when  the 
tide  of  life  is  running  strong  against  his  fortunes. 

Let  justice,  mercy,  wisdom,  and  truth  be  our  daily  guides — 
justice  to  our  fellow  man  in  every  relation  of  life,  well  estab- 
lished: mercy  to  cover  the  frailties  and  weaknesses  of  tho.se 
who  fall  by  the  wayside;  wisdom  to  guide  us  always  on  the 
great  highways  of  Ufe;  and  truth  as  the  beacon  light  directing 
us  along  our  course.    May  these  virtues  ever  be  with  us. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  snows  of  winter  shall  disappear 
and  be  succeeded  by  the  brightness  of  springtime,  with  all  its 
gladdening  verdiire.  may  the  sorrows,  the  vexations,  and  the 
troubles  of  mortal  life  be  followed  by  a  beautiful  and  glorious 
Immortality,  the  hope  of  the  religious  world. 


The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OF   PK.SNSYLVANIA 
LN  THE   HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30,  1940 

• 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  letters  from 
Individuals  and  organizations  favoring  the  continuation  of 
the  Committee  to  Investigate  Un-American  Activities  in  the 
Unittd  States;  however,  the  greater  number  of  communica- 
tions received  concerning  this  subject  were  from  individuals 
and  organizalion.s  opposing  its  continuation,  mainly  because 
it  d.d  not  investigate  organizations  which  should  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated. 

It  is  true  tliat  the  committee  did  not  investigate  certain 
organizations  which  had  Ut-n  and  still  are  responsible  for  the 
brutal  livalment  of  people  who  are  trying  to  promote  the 
wellare  of  labor.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  in  many  State*  of 
our  Union  p.  ople  who  are  trying  to  better  thrlr  working  con- 
dJilon.i  nre  iniimldiiU'd  and  brutalized  by  n  certain  elcmmt 
Who  call  thi'mneivci  the  Vigilanlex — in  fact,  I  rrceivrd  three 
cotntnunlcntlnri^  ftom  un  ornanlxation  railed  the  VlHllnntem 
thtfiitrnii»«  my  lifr  IJ  I  iniiiinufd  to  nuppnri  h  Hi'^'mtloti  which 
2  ixlif-veU  to  \h'  pi(H?»«-ii«ive  nnd  humane, 

I  did  not  vote  m  favor  ol  ihi*  erwiion  of  the  rommiiter; 
ncithei  did  I  vot4'  f'T  It*  continuation.  I  bi-lievt-d,  and  mill 
beUrve,  thai  thf  Department  of  Justice  could  do  a  beiU'r  job 
liian  the  Dies  committee  or  any  other  committee,  ll^e  men 
who  are  connected  with  the  D«>PArtment  of  Justice  are  ex- 
penenc<-d  and  well  qualified  to  investigate  organization!,  which 
are  attempting  to  undermine  our  Oovemment,  and  there 
would  be  no  partiality  shown. 

If  $100,000  was  being  requested  for  the  purpo.se  of  ascer- 
taiiung  the  rea^^ons  for  the  unemplojinent  situation  and  also 
to  find  out  why  one-third  of  our  population  are  in  need  of 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  a  great  deal  more  good  for  hu- 
manity's sake  would  be  accomplished  than  to  spend  that 
amount  of  mor.ry  for  the  investigation  of  un-American  activi- 
ties. If  the  advocates  of  communism,  socialism,  fascism,  nazi- 
ism.  or  any  other  kind  of  "ism" — and  God  knows  there  is  a 
multiplicity  of  them — tried  to  overthrow  our  Government, 
they  would  not  be  successful  in  their  undertaking  if  Congress 
would  pa.ss  legislation  which  would  abolish  the  cau.ses  of 
unemployment.  Re«ardle.ss  of  how  much  money  we  would 
spend  for  the  Investigation  of  im-American  activities,  we 
would  accomplish  but  very  little  as  long  as  one-third  of  our 
people  are  in  need  of  llie  necessities  of  life. 


America  Looks  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday.  January  30,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  ELLIOTT  ROOSEVELT 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address  of 
Mr.  Elliott  Roosevelt,  which  was  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Protectionist: 

Good  evening,  everyone,  the  other  night  I  had  diner  in  a  restau- 
rant, and  during  the  course  of  the  mcel  a  waiter  came  in  with  a 
great  wheel  of  cheese. 

It  was  pood  •  •  •  It  was  so  satlefytnft  I  couldn't  belle\-p  It. 
•  *  •  It  made  mo  th;nk  of  the  enpterner  mho  went  into  th"  We^ 
and  stood  on  the  brink  nf  tho  Grand  Canyon  for  thp  first  time 
As  hifi  eyes  swept  acro»vs  that  Infinity  of  .space,  he  shook  his  h»^d 
Incredulously      "It's  n  lie."  he  said.  •It's  a  He." 

8c  I  turned  to  the  waiter  who  by  now  was  standing  near  me  with 
the  air  of  a  great  p.Tliuer  who  knows  he  ha.s  Just  turned  out  a  mas- 
terpiece. ••Wonderful,"  I  said.  •This  1b  wonderful,  Where  did  it 
come  from?" 

"Switzerland,"  he  replied 

I  told  him  again  how  excellent  It  was.  I  paid.  "I'd  like  to  buy  one 
Of  tho.^e  myself     a  whole  cne;   can  you  get  it  for  me'' " 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  startled.  He  seemed  at  a  los.s  He  said. 
'•Why.  I'm  sure  it  could  be  arranged,  Mr.  Roc^scvelt.  I  11  sec  III 
speak  to  the   manager   my.self " 

111  a  mcmcnt  he  returned  and  said.  "Ixxik.  Mr.  Roo.sevelt.  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  something  alxnjt  that  chotse  •  •  •  You 
won't  let  it  make  any  dlfTerence,  will  you?  •  •  •  you  wont 
stop  eating  it.  will  yi  u''" 

That  was  such  a  strange  request  that  for  a  moment  I  cfculdn't 
answer.     I  said.  •'No," 

"Well."  he  .said.  "I  was  fooling  about  this  cheese  It  didn't  come 
from  Switzerland  It  came  from  Wisconsin  rigl^t  ht-re  in  the 
United  States,  Ifs  the  finest  cheese  in  the  world  But  we  have  to 
tell  some  of  our  patrons  it's  imported  or  they  wou't  want  it.  They 
think  anything  miide  at  home  i.s  cheap." 

Here  In  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence  this  waiter  was  touching  on 
one  of  the  strange  mental  quirk.s  In  the  people  of  this  country — 
the  nianui  that  must  of  us  have  for  aome'.liing  "foreign."  for  some- 
thing lmporl(  d.  something  brouglit  In  uiui(  r  a  hiKli  tanfl  and  sold 
at  ncnrbitunt  fec.«.  We  like  to  say,  "Best  wine  In  Die  world  straight 
from  Tuscany."  We  like  t^  s-ay,  "This  new  tweed  Ir  imported  Jvi.st 
pfT  the  boat  "  We  like  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the  little  lfd>el  that  saya, 
'  Miide  Hi  En({lnnd  "  'Made  In  Japan."  or    "Miuie  in  Oirmany,' 

nut  tveiy  time  we  do  this  we  place  a  stlumn  on  Anirrlcan  In- 
gi  unity  on  n\ir  (wn  native  r»"»ourrrTtiln'"^  btkI  rdinpeteiiee  If  we 
li;i\e  g^ei  M  pti^tufrp  lirri-  and  rows  Krn/.ln<!  In  tlirm  why  isn't  nur 
flippiM'  Ju»t  ns  (foncJ  as  I  lie  {iKiei^  fmni  Mwii/fnliinfl  ^  If  we  heve 
Ml  cyiud'"  )i<r<,  nfid  »!iifi>  liiJie,  why  nreti  i  tlie  Biiniiy  flcldw  nt  ('u)l- 
fiitnin    ju^i    »•>   lienlih   gtvm|/   and    nnitijrnn;   nx   the   ■utiny   hlll»ldr<» 

of    fttxMtH-' 

To  he 
iiMfn  wn 

AirieMcnn  ^ituHif.  luc  inferior  li^  thoi*/-  eUewh'ie  \h  i-ttft-r  ujnornnee 
and  noiliing  elw  'I  be  people  wlio  hliure  iliih  View  are  genfrtilly 
tho«e  uliij  nvrer  had  time  to  learn  anything  about  the  Unlt#d 
BluLe»  bccaubi'  lln  y  weie  uluuyk  too  bu'  y  tending  atx;ut  xnne  uther 
country  They  know  the  names  of  Napoleon's  geiieraU  but  atk 
them  the  names  of  tlie  lieutenant  governor  of  their  own  Btate,  and 
tbey  can't  tell  you. 

Only  The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a  hotel  man  who  had  JUMt 
come  from  a  luncheon  with  another  liotel  man  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
During  the  luncheon  this  visitor  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  a  certain  kind  of  salad  bowl  which  he  saw  at  tlie  hotel, 
•'It's  beautiful,"  he  said,  "'Where  did  you  get  It?  I'd  like  to  have 
some  like  it  for  our  hotel." 

"Well."  said  the  other.  "I  hate  to  tell  you  this,  because  It  might 
embarrass  you.  But  this  particular  bowl  came  from  Ithaca.  There's 
a  lactory  there  that  malies  them  This  factory,  as  I  recall.  Is  Just 
a  couple  of  blocks  from  your  office." 

That's  the  way  it  generally  goes.  For  some  reason — and  it  may  be 
our  Imaginations  playing  tricks  on  us— most  of  us  have  a  perverted 
sense  of  values  We  aren't  as  bud  about  this  as  we  used  to  be. 
We're  waking  up  and  realizing  what  a  sati.sfying  old  country  we  live 
in  after  all.  But  all  too  often  we  still  place  emphasis  on  a 
label — "Made  In  Spain."  "Made  In  Italy"  Our  o-wm  goods  are 
similar  to  the  prophet  who  was  not  without  honor,  as  you  recall, 
save  in  his  own  country  And  there  was  the  ea<it<rner,  as  you 
al^^o  recall,  decided  to  make  a  grand  tour  of  the  Western  States, 
In  the  de.sert  he  became  fascinated  with  the  Indians,  who  ap- 
parently were  weaving  beautiful  Navajo  blanketb — before  his  very 


e  umiiy  tit  t\w  lutw  of  prid*"  in  s^lf  or  hinnelnfirt  le»da  to 
iitiob      I'o  ii<i  titotjild  iiiuktHii  III'    i4iJ(jualiri«d  Matenn  til   Ihat 
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evts.  He  bour'ht  sevtnl  and  tcck  them  heme,  ard  v. hen  he  di5- 
pJayed  them  proudly  to  h!«  friends,  there  was  the  little  tell-tale 
label  on  each  blanket.  'Made  In  Paterscn.  N    J   " 

We  Bay  the  Swiss  know  how  to  make  fine  cheese — and  they  do. 
But  we  have  Swisj  In  this  ccuntry-  quite  a  good  number.  And  we 
also  huv<'  dulrie>  quit*'  a  good  number  If  a  S*iS3  and  a  cow  can 
make  a  cheese  in  Switzerland  why  cant  he  make  It  Just  as  good. 
Just  as  fragrant.  Ju.^t  a.s  satisfying  In  America '  And  when  I  sr.y 
-cheese."  I  mean  everything  els?,  too -Paru  styl-s  and  Hollywcod 
ryle*.  Montana  T-bone  steaks  and  ArgeuUne  T-bone  steaks.  F.crlda 
crangrs  and  Spanish  orart;*s 

I'm  not  saying  one  shouldn't  eat  SpanU.h  oranges  Ey  all  means 
eat  them — if  you  must.  But  don  i  go  around  makmq  the  assertion 
that  Spanish  onmgos  arc  superior  to  An.erican  oraiiges  until  you 
know  what  you  are  talking  about 

There's  no  u«se  denying  it.  •  •  •  mcst  cf  us  are  still  a  littlo 
In  awe  of  what  we  call  Old  World  glamour.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  cbeap  pocket  hankl?  comes  from  seme  shop  en  the  Rue  da  la 
Pats,  seenui  to  invest  It  with  an  irresistible  charm. 

Handkerchiefs  and  chfescs  a-id  finished  products  are  one  thing — 
mw  materials  are  another  I  don't  mean  that  we  sho'.ildnt  hav3 
free  and  open  commerce  betwe«'n  nations.  That  is  es-sential.  But 
the  Individual  who  fpcnds  his  dollar  for  something  that  ccmts 
from  a  shop  across  the  Atlantic  when  he  could  go  down  on  Maiii 
B'reet  and  do  Just  a.  well,  U  lescenlrg  the  purcha.sir.g  power  cf 
his  country  by  Just  that  amoimt.  And  when  a  sufflcient  numb?r 
of  p-.'cple  do  this,  it  begins  to  hurt. 

hut  we  are  growing  up.  We  are  ccm.rg  of  a^je  And  when  th> 
day  anally  comes  that  we  can  go  to  S'.vltzcrland  and  find  th> 
natives  liKtenlng  respectfully  to  the  waiters,  who  whisper.  "Sir^. 
here  Is  a  treat — a  real  treat.  This  cheese  came  all  the  way  Ircm 
Amtrica" 

On  that  day,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  wc  shall  have  arrived. 


I'.  \V.  A.  Aids  National  Sanitation 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKrRESP:NTATlVES 

Wednesday .  January  31.  1940 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public  Work.*  Administra- 
tion dunn-  th?  past  6'..  years  has  allotted  funds  for  more 
than  1.500  scwcr  projects  costing  nearly  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. This  tJTK?  of  public  works  is,  indeed,  the  frontier  of 
America  that  cm  and  should  be  developed. 

When  construction  of  sewafte  disposal  .systems  fell  from 
$100,000,000  in  1928  to  $22,000  000  m  1932.  the  Public  Works 
Administration  came  to  the  rescue  of  this  essential  typ)e  of 
buildini:  and  made  it  po.^'^ible  for  construction  to  increase 
to  $61,000,000  in  1934.  SlOO  000.000  m  1335,  $110,000,000  m 
1936,  and  $115  000  000  in  1938. 

To  date  P  W.  A.  ha.-  made  grants  of  $172,031,000  and  loans 
of  $106  653.425  toward  the  construction  of  1.525  sewer  proj- 
ect.s  co>tinc  S467  962  671  In  addition  to  the  .sewer  projects. 
the  rep«->rt  states  that  P.  W.  A.  also  made  grants  for  195 
combination  v^'atenvcrks  and  sewer  projects  costing  $23.- 
951.390.  of  which  apr.roximately  SIOOOOOOO  was  the  cost  of 
sewer  con>t ruction  proportion  of  these  projects. 

There  have  been  nearly  900  treatment  plant  projects  und(^ 
the  Public  Workj  Administration  program.  Many  of  these 
Served  communities  which  had  sewers  or  disposal  plants,  but 
their  treatment  facilities  were  inadequate.  Complete  nev.' 
rewer  systems,  including  treatment  plants,  were  completed  in 
462  communities. 

Many  of  the  communities  receiving  Public  Works  Admin- 
istrat.on  allotments  for  the  construction  of  sewer  projects  also 
received  allotments  for  the  construction  of  waterworks  proj- 
ects. In  some  cases  the  two  were  combined  imder  one  appli- 
cation. Had  not  these  allotments  for  waterworks  projects 
been  made,  many  sewer  projects  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible, as  cfflci-*nt  sewer  systems  are  required  where  there  is 
adequate  water  supply. 

Many  communities  which  ha^'e  never  had  scwa?e-disposal 
systenis  have  financed  such  projects  through  P.  W.  A.  leans 
and  grants  and  many  ethers  have  been  aided  in  extending  and 
improving  their  sewage-treatment  plants.  The  ccmmunity 
always  has  borne  ihe  major  portion  of  the  coi>t. 

In  assisting  communities  to  construct  sewage  systems, 
P.  W.  A.  also  aided  mariy  :»anitary  districts  in  large  metro- 


politan areas  in  completing  work-creating  projects  launched 
prior  to  1932  and  then  abandoned  due  to  financal  cIifBculties. 
Among  them  were  the  additions  and  extensions  to  the  sani- 
tary and  storm  sewer  in  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. 
Becau.se  of  various  circumstances  this  organization  was  unable 
to  complete  its  extensive  additions  in  compliance  with  thi-* 
United  States  Supreme  Court  order  until  it  received  the  aid  of 
the  Public  V/orks  Administratlcn.  P.  \V.  A.  leaned  C11.3C3.- 
040  and  granted  $16.7C6&eo  to  the  sanitary  di'strict.  v.hich 
today  cpcratrs  the  larijcst  scwa;:e-disposal  system  in  the 
world.  Within  the  sanitary  district  are  61  cities  and  villages 
with  a  population  of  4,700.000.  Practically  all  of  these  com- 
m.unities  obiain  their  water  £;upp!y  ficm  Lake  Michi?;an.  The 
plant  treats  a  total  of  772.000,000  gallons  daily. 

Another  large  sewage-disposal  system  is  that  in  New  York 
City,  for  which  P.  W.  A.  granted  $11,360,250  for  the  construc- 
tion of  2  .system  of  intercepting  sanitary  sewers.  2  sanitary 
sewage  tunnels,  and  the  completion  of  a  sewajre-treatment 
plant  at  Ward?  Island,  estimated  to  cost  $25,245,000.  P.  W.  A. 
also  assi^sted  in  building  th?  Coney  Island  plant,  estim.ated  to 
cost  $1.863000.  As  a  result.  180,000.000  gallons  are  being 
treated  daily.  The  New  York  plant,  together  with  smaller 
plants  in  and  around  New  York,  has  improved  health  condi- 
tions, which  resulted  in  reopening  several  bathing  beach':3 
that  had  been  clo.=ed  because  of  pollution. 

The  problem  of  adequate  and  effective  scv.-agc  disposal  '.ia3 
been  of  concern  to  every  community.  An  example  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  is  New  Jersey's  Raritan  Valley.  Because  of 
the  raw  sewage  d:scharged  into  the  river  and  indu-strial  wastes 
frcm  factories  along  the  river,  the  Raritan  was  changed  from 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  enjoyment  to  little  more  than  an  open 
sewer,  which  not  only  was  objectionable  to  those  who  lived 
within  the  vicinity  but  also  killed  fish  and  plant  life.  Sixteen 
communities,  acting  independently,  obtained  P.  W.  A.  assist- 
ance. Plants  estimated  to  cost  $4,847,000  will  restore  the 
Raritan  River  to  practically  near  its  original  usefulness  as  a 
recreational  attraction. 

The  P.  W.  A.  sewer-construction  program  also  has  been  of 
benefit  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  States  from  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  to  Louisiana  cooperated  in  a  stream-pollution 
abatement  program,  long  desired  and  made  possible  by 
P.  W.  A.  funds.  Minnesota  constructed  50  disposal  plan's; 
Wisconsin.  69:  Iowa.  55;  Illinois.  67:  Missouri.  28:  Arkansas, 
31:  Tennessee.  9;  Mississippi.  5;  and  Louisiana.  6.  Tlie  ma- 
jority of  these  projects  were  located  in  communities  on  and 
near  the  Missis.^ippi  River. 

Stream  and  river  pollution  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  has  been  virtually  eliminated  as  a  result  of  P.  W.  A. 
projects  in  the  Potomac  drainage  basin  and  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  and  nearby  sections  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

Prior  to  1933  the  District  of  Columbia  and  communities  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  were  discharging  raw-  sewage  into  the 
Potomac  River  and  adjacent  tributaries.  As  a  result,  accord- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Sanitary  Engineers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Potomac  River  was  polluted  with  sewage  for 
a  distance  of  more  titan  20  miles  downstream  from  Wash- 
ington. The  Public  Works  Administration  allotted  a  total 
of  $15,600,000  for  Federal  and  non-Federr^l  sewer  and  sewage 
treatment  prcjecrs  in  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  so  that  the  wastes  of  more  than  85  p>ercent  of  the 
population  of  this  area  have  received  at  least  primary 
treatment. 

Other  large  P.  W.  A.  sewage-disposal  projects  are  located 
in  Cleveland.  Minneapolis.  Gary.  Hartford.  Providence.  In- 
dianapolis. Milwaukte.  and  San  Francisco. 

Wh'ie  sewage-disposal  plants  and  sanitary  sewer  construc- 
tion by  P.  W.  A.  during  the  past  6  years  has  done  much  to 
remedy  the  evil  of  inadequate  sewage  dL-posal  facilities,  there 
is  still  an  estimated  two  and  one-half  billion  gallons  of  un- 
treated sewage  being  poured  into  the  Nation's  lakes  and 
streams  every  day.  Accoiding  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  although  the  population  cf  the  United  States 
served  by  adequate  sewage  facilities  increased  from  35  percent 
in  1932  to  51  percent  in  1938.  nearly  half  of  the  cotintry's 
population  today  lives  in  coaimuii:ticG  where  those  facihtics 
are  sadly  lackins. 
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According  to  a  report  on  water  pollution  by  the  National 
Resources  Committee  in  February  1939.  sewage  from  35  000  000 
people,  or  approximately  47  percent  of  the  urban  population, 
was  dischari;ed  untreated  into  water  bodies.  This  report  also 
stated  that  approximately  2.300.000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
discharged  into  streams  annually  from  abandoned  and  active 
coal  mines. 

The  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  reported  that  the 
annual  los.ses  from  acid  pollution  in  the  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  dis- 
trict, an  area  which  has  exceptioi'.ally  acute  waste  problems, 
amounted  to  at  least  $3,000,000  in  1925.  A.s  a  result  of  P.  W.  A. 
sewer  construction  in  this  area,  this  annual  loss  has  been 
greatly  reduced. 

The  importance  of  safeguarding  the  public  health  by  pro- 
tecting the  water  supplies  of  the  Nation  has  been  recognized 
by  virtually  all  of  the  States.  Also  there  is  greater  coopera- 
tion between  the  State  governments  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment today  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  The  State 
health  and  sanitary  departments  as  a  rciult  of  surveys  have 
issued  orders  to  communities  to  show  cause  why  they  should 
not  dispose  of  municipal  sewage  through  treatment  plants. 
Prevented  by  financial  considerations  from  proceeding  with 
these  needed  developments,  communities  turned  to  P.  W.  A. 
In  September  1939.  of  the  5.043  applications  returned  to 
public  bodies  by  P.  W.  A.,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  209  were 
for  sewafie-di.^posal  projects  having  an  estimated  cost  of 
$132,285,000. 

A  break-down  by  States  of  the  various  types  of  sewer  con- 
struction as  of  December  1,  1939,  follows: 


AlaMtns: 

liisjx>«al  |>Hnt^ . 

Sanitary  scwfrs  . 

Siuroi  and  drains 

Total 

Arirnna- 

Pi.'siKtsal  plants 

Sanitary  s«wt»r5i  

Storm  anj  drains.. 

Total 

Arksn<a<:: 

l)i<;|N>sal  plants 

Sanitar>  st-wers - 

Tot.ll 

California' 

I)isi>»sal  plants 

Sanitary  s<'u<t^ 

Ptorm  and  drains    

Conibinaliun   sanitary   si-wcr   and 
Sturm 

Total 

Colorado: 

l)ispi>s,<il  plants 

Pinit'tfy  Si-wt-rs 

Storm  and  drains 

Total 

Connoftirut' 

Di^imsiil  plants 

San::.iry  sewers 

Cotuhination    sanitary    sewer    and 
storm 

Total „ 

Delaware: 

Di.'itiDsal  p'ants. ... 

Sanitary  se»ors 

Total 

riiirida: 

l>L«po«»1  plants 

Sanitary  smers 

Total 

Georsria; 

I>i<{><x^l  plints . 

Sanitary  M-wtrs  .., 

Storm  and  drains.., 
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14.516.495 
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85,000 


4. 919. 0.56 
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41.5.462 

40.481 
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13 

7 
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01 
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1  719  823 

('onil'inatiiin    sanitary   sewer 
storm . . 

7S0.300 

1.447.36.* 

Totiil 
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76. 949.  an 
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Indinna- 
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."anitary  scwcrs 
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1 

1..VI.V400 
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290  774 

ComNination   sanitary   sew.r 
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40 
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9 

3 
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2.712.433 
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6.55.  522 
58]  515 

l"oml>ination    sanitary    sewer 
storm 
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65 

512.460 

.3.  196.  486 

8.349,280 

Kan.sa.s: 

I)isHO';al  plants . 

90 
11 
9 

1 

51,250 

96.'..  nio 

196.436 

46.48.S 

2.493.<li>3 

Siinitarv  .sewers  ......... 

702  S.5I 

f^torin  and  draitLs 

523,  ,S87 
103  300 

t'oniliination   sanitary   sewer 
storm. 

and 

Total 

Si 

5I,2.W 

1.612.212 

3.823.  730 

and 

Kentucky: 

])is^Mlsal  plants 

Sanitiiry  s<'Wits 

.«torni  and  drains   

Comhination   sanitary   sewer 
Sturm 

13 

7 
1 

1 

25.S.  400 

■ii-2.im 

6,000 

,'»«.6«2 
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'2,010 

428,928 

1.1537,  298 

2,216,781 

8,010 
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Total 

22 

603.400 

1,784,276 
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Louisiana: 

DisiKisal  plants 

3 
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1»2.9'27 
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Sanitary  sewers 

76.000 

4'28.71M 
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Total 

9 
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Maine: 
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1 
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51 
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Michican: 
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44 
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1 
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4.000 
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Cotnhiaation   sanitary   sewer 

17.000 
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54 

12,811.8M 

13.851.816 

35.197.823 

and 

Minnesota: 

Disixisal  plants 

Sanitary  sewers 

Kt<»rin  and  drains 

SO 
5 
2 

1 

271.200 

7,  607.  518 
2-.'i.  .577 
1 13, 642 

l,ft53 
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.'01.  Hl'l 
252,  5.37 

Corihination   sanitary  sewer 
storm                .  

3,674 

Total .'. 

5S 

271.200 

7.945,390 

24,  848.  731 

Mis5is.''ippi: 

Disposal  plants 

Sanitary  sewers 

5 

1 

59,  7% 
19.00U 

175,  571 
16,772 

40i2n 

87,272 

Total - 

6 

78.7.50 

192,  143 

441.515 
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I>«(v««l  ptuMi 

9»nit«ry  vwtn 
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Forest  ?.I;inr. .foment  and  Forest  Fcor.(^,mics — Impor- 
fance  to  Pacific  Northwest  and  Somhuest  Wash- 
ington I 

EXTE.NSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  » 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF   NVASHI.NGTON 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.MATIVK S 
Wednesday.  Jatiucry  31,  1910 


ST.'^TEMENT    BY    HON'     MARTIN    F.    SMITH.    OF    WA.-jHINGTON 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follownng 
statement  made  by  me  January  8.  1910,  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropiiations: 

Statement  by  Hon  Martin  F  Smith,  a  Represent ative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  W.ashincton 

Mr  Cannon.  Mr.  Smith  desires  to  be  heard  on  the  item  providing 
for  the   Paciflc  Northwest  Forest   and  Ranye  Kjcperixnenl   Station. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Tliat  Is  the  mam  Hem 
I  am  Interested  In.  but  I  would  ai&o  like  to  be  heard  In  regard  to 
several  other  Items  of  Irr.pcrtance  to  the  Irmbtr  and  fcrt.st  products 
Industries  of  my  district,  from  which  we  derive  more  than  60  percent 
of  our  pay  roU.s, 

forest  management  and  forest  economics 

Mr.  Chairman  and  pentlrmen  of  the  commlTtco.  I  understand  that 
The  itoms  thit  I  rti  particularly  !nt°re.=»»'cl  'n  come  under  the 
headings  of  "Forest  Management"  "(p.  294,  1J41  Budget)  and  "Forest 
Erononiics"  (;i   297) 

The  Douglas  fir  fcrests  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  covering  some 
30.000.000  acres  west  of  the  Cascades  new  supply  about  one-third  cf 
the  lumber  cut  for  the  entire  United  Spates.  Intelligently  handled, 
these  fcrests  can  support  permanently  an  extensive  ai.d  varied 
timber  industry  favored  by  chtap  power,  nearness  to  waier  haul, 
and  a  fusta:ned  supply  of  raw  material  locally  grown.  Tlu  y  are  the 
principal  factors  in  the  economy  of  the  reg.on 

At  present  every  sign  points  to  extensive  depletion  of  this  timber 
resource.  A  study  recently  made  by  the  Un.ti  d  States  Forest  SiTV- 
ice  shows  that,  of  3.000  000  acres  cut  over  in  the  la=t  20  years,  over 
70  percent  is  barren  or  producing  only  worth' ess  brush  and  weeds. 
The  industries  are  anxious  and  willing  to  take  any  practic.il  strps 
to  alter  their  cutting  practices  so  as  to  assure  .satisfactory  rcgrowth 
and  continued  operation.  But  even  the  forestry  experts  disagree  as 
to  what  needs  to  be  done. 

The  great  need,  therefore.  Is  additional  knowledge  as  to  1u<t  how 
to  cut  present  stands  so  as  to  meet  the  financial  requiremrnts 
under  which  the  Industry  must  operate,  and  yet  nssure  adequate 
forest  growth,  satisfactory  In  quantity  and  quality  on  cut-over 
stands. 

The  new  Introduction  of  truck  and  tractor  logging  permits  the 
substitution  of  partial  cu'Mng  for  the  extensive  clear-cutting  and 
broadca.st-burning  practices  Vhich  have  resulted  in  widespread 
devastation  in  the  past.  Btit  the  trend  toward  partial  cutting  has 
In  itself  intrcducfd  new  questions  as  to  ju?*t  wiiat  method  of 
mana?;ement  will  bring  the  highest  returns,  what  kinds  of  trees 
rhculd  be  left  for  further  growth,  how  severe  wii!  b?  the  losses  from 
insects  and  wind,  what  rate  cf  growth  may  be  expected,  can  the 
extremeiy  heavy  lodging  debris  be  so  handled  as  to  reduce  Are 
hazards  satisfactorily,  will  partial  cuttirg  favor  the  less  valuable 
tpccles  and  thus  result  In  gradual  detcrlcration  of  Dov.ias  fir 
stands,  etc,  Thrse  are  all  prac'ical  ccmmon-s.^nse  qu"stions  cf 
silviculture  and  economics  wh.ch  mtut  hs  answered  before  th3 
forest  Industries  can  afford  to  practice  the  conservative  cutting 
nccessarv  to  put  them  en  a  su  taired  and  permanent  ba-sls. 

Considerable  work  has  already  been  done,  and  definite  prcgrc^s 
made,  but  present  funds  for  forest  investigations,  totaling  about 
cne-tcnth  of  1  cent  per  acre  i>er  year  for  work  in  forest  mannge- 
ment.  fire  protection,  and  economic  problems  of  the  kind  described 
are  far  too  small  to  produce  effective  results  early  enough  to  be 
useful  A  sum  cf  $50,000  annually  is  needed,  In  addition  to  funds 
now  available,  fur  studies  in  t'.ie  forest  management  and  forest 
economics  fields.  With  the  committees  pcrnns-sion,  I  wou'd  I'ke  to 
intert  m  ih?  record  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  by  Mr. 
George  L  Drake,  of  Shelton.  in  my  district,  v.hxh  sets  forth  com- 
pelling reasons  for  this  Increase 

Smelton.  Wash.,  November  22,  1939. 
Director  of  the  Bitdcet. 

Washmgtort.  V.  C. 

Dear  Sir  The  forest  regions  of  western  Washington  and  Oregon 
present  preblems  that  are  different  from  any  other  forested  regions 
:n  the  United  States,  due  to  the  heavy  stand  of  timber  (much  of 
which  is  decadent),  the  roiigli  to;-ograpl.y  and  large  size  of  timber 


(Which  requ'res  heavy  legging  equipments,  and  the  great  fire 
hazard  du?  to  the  amoutit  of  debus  and  the  extremely  l:a/nrd<nis 
weather  conditions  during  the  tuinm<»r  months.  Consequently  the 
Fcrest  Srrvlce  has  seen  fit  to  e^tabllsh  a  forest  experiment  siation 
in  the  Northwe^st.  locnted  at  Portland  This  experiment  -tation  has 
performed  a  very  valuable  service  to  the  region  and  its  forest 
industries  in  studying  tlie  local  forestry  probl.nis. 

The>re  has  b?en  established  an  advisory  council  comprised  of  rep- 
resentatives of  fcrest  Indtistries.  the  forestry  schcxils  of  the  re^pton, 
and  ethers  vitally  intcresu-d  in  the  whole  itrestry  promam.  Tliis 
advisory  council  meets  yearly  with  the  sialT  of  the  e.xpiriinent  sta- 
tion for  discus'':on  of  the  problems  considered  most  unjr-nt.  In 
this  year's  merting  with  the  experiment  station  there  was  consider- 
able discuscion  of  the  need  for  immediate  study  of  tht»  problems 
cf  selective  logging  in  Doug'as  fir.  a  practice  that  is  be.n«  made 
possible  in  certain  cases  bv  n(  w  developments  in  legging  macliinery. 
The  subject  of  selective  Icps^ing  brings  to  the  from  probltms  of 
fire  r'sks  and  silvicultural  effect  on  the  stand. 

Tlie  allotments  that  have  been  made  to  tlie  station  for  re^^^-r.rch  in 
selective  logging  have  bven  vi  ry  limited,  and  as  a  result  there  are 
still  many  questions  on  which  there  needs  to  be  mere  c(  inpleto 
Infcrmation.  Il  is  .-trongly  felt  by  members  of  the  advisory  council 
that  an  increase  of  at  lea.'t  $5U.0'.X)  e)ver  tlie  item  in  the  pn  .s^nt 
Budget  Is  necessary  if  this  inivortaiu  v. oik  is  to  be  rairird  on 
effectively.  There  Is  such  xirgent  need  for  this  information  being 
made  available  within  the  ne>ur  luiure  that  it  should  not  be  limited 
or  delayed. 

Your  consideration  of  this  Increase  in  the  item  for  r'^fe.-reh  in 
.■^elective  logging  in  the  Douglas  llr  region  is  therefore  urgently 
requested. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Orr>    L    Drake. 
General  Superintendrnt  cf  Sivipson  T^'^'r''"S  Co,  atid  Mem- 
hrr,    Aiirusnry   Coxincil    of   Pacific   Northwest    Fcrest    and 
Range  Experiment  Station. 

some       forest       PRODfCTS       ITILIZATION       PROBLEMS       OF      THE      PAOIFTC 

northwf.st 
Pulp  and  paper  research 
Tlie  problem  of  utilizing  the  tremendous  wocds  w\ste  in  the 
Dcu:las  fir  region  has  not  received  the  atieniion  which  it  deserves 
The  suriacc  of  the  problem  of  utilizing  ih?  millions  of  coids  of 
waste  material  for  pulp  and  paper  has  hardly  been  scratched. 
Some  significant  prcgrrcs  in  the  pulping  of  D)Ug;as  fir  has  been 
made  through  research  at  the  Forest  Pioducts  Laboratory  with 
limited  ftinds.  but,  unfortunately,  Douglas  fir  poss<'s.ses  certain  fiber 
characteristics  which  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  any  of  the 
ordinary  pu'ping  pre>cedures  Tliis  explains  why  the  amount  cf  flr 
used  for  pulping  has  remnined  very  Hm'ted  in  spite  of  th"  amounts 
available.  Leads  developed  indicate  real  premise,  but.  in  R'.iditinn 
to  pulping,  there  are  problems  in  proces.sii.g  and  papermaklng 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  finding  of  a  ."solution  to  tho 
Douglas  fir  pulping  problr-m  Is  so  important  that  almcst  any  ex- 
pendiiure  Is  jtistified.  but  a  coriservativc  yet  rca^onab'o  nppre^prla- 
tion  of  $r)0.000  could  be  expended  with  excellent  prospect  that 
worth-while  resu'ts  would  accrue.  It  mun  be  emphasized  that 
the  problem  is  not  a  simple  one  to  be  overcome  in  a  year  or  two 
of  eficrt.    It  is  a  "long  puU"  Job, 

Veneer  and  plywood  resea'-ch 

Plywood  manufacture  is  erne  of  the  important  and  expanding 
Industries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  deptndmg  for  Its  raw  inaicrlal 
upon  lar^e  logs  of  high  quaJiiy.  particularly  D^ugias  fir,  A  ^llOrlage 
of  such  logs  16  already  m  pn:spect.  What  is  needed  is  the  de- 
velopment of  veneer  cutting  and  processing  methods  f<  r  the  pre>- 
duction  of  acceptable  veneer  from  sn>anrr  logs  and  i,t  lower  quality 
and  of  spocies  not  now  freely  u.^ed.  This  would  involve  also  a  stud/ 
of  the  glues  u>ed  in  matiufacture.  meihcxls  of  gluing,  pnd  1I13 
prop>ertie;  of  the  plywcxxl  in  order  that  any  proposal  of  new  sp'^cles 
and  grades  as  a  raw  material  would  be  sure  to  give  satisfactory 
service  under  widely  different  condition.^.  To  adequately  handle 
this  study  would  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  $40,000  to 
$50,000. 

Stream-pollution  central 

Waste  sulfite  liquor  from  paper  mills  has  been  a  major  problem 
ever  since  the  prexrss  was  develop?d,  a  problem  partlcnh'.rly  acute 
m  the  Pacific  Northv/est,  Many  practical  leaeis  have  been  d!VPl<iped 
thrct'gh  re.3carch  on  a  laboratory  basis,  particularly  at  t)ie  Poorest 
Products  Laboratory.  These  researches  are  at  a  point  where  they 
must  be  taken  out  cf  the  laboratory  and  made  a  matter  of  national 
action  under  some  cooperative  scheme  cf  demonstration  and  trial 
between  industry  and  Government.  For  this  a  considerable  sum 
cf  money  will  be  r.-quired  over  a  numbrr  of  years,  something  llko 
$100,000  to  $550000  per  year.  Government  has  a  s'akp  in  thl^ 
because  a  great  deal  of  Government  timber  may  fall  to  find  an 
cutlet  because  of  IcKal  conditions,  such  as  prevail  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Industry  has  a  .stake  1  ecause  mills  may  be  closed 
dcv.-n  and  communities  impoverished  if  laws  now  on  the  statute 
books  relating  to  stream  pollution  are  enforced. 

Forest-fire  cooperaticm   under  the  Clarke-McNary   law 

In  Washington  State  we  have  a  tremendous  forest-lire  problem. 
Here  there  are  about  12.000,000  acres  of  f<  rest  land  In  private  and 
Slate  ownership  which  are  continually  subject  to  extreme  hazard 
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trmn  for*-»t  flrew  dirrlr.ft  the  stimmer  mrmth.s  whencTcr  the  air  gets 
dry  and  th«'  wind  com'-a  In  from  the  fast 

Rrcorthi  shcrw  thsit  in  1938.  2  fi66  of  these  ftrps  bumrd  248.000 
•era.  In  this  same  tmit  (1938)  49<3  fires  were  caiued  by  llghtmnR. 
In  fact,  the  (.-vmrry  of  the  lard  ar>'  rrspcn.«tble  far  a  relatirely  "mall 
prrcentage  of  the  total  number,  ihu«»  indicatins  that  tlie  control 
of  forest  flrr*  1^   to  a  large  extent  a  piiblir  rc^ponsibllltv 

tJat  tJrr.berland  owners  contribute  substantially  to  Qre  control 
tfamKi^h  ih<ir  proterti'.e  assccii^ticn  In  1939  the  Stat/>  and  the 
ttmberland  owTt«  r«  .•^et  up  1794  967  for  thi.s  work,  supplrmentrd  by 
an  anttrlpatec]  Fertrr.il  allctirent  of  1158.521  ihearuigs.  agnciUltiral 
apprnprtatton  bill,   I>40    p    606 1 

We  believe  ju  thts  thrre-way  sharing  of  the  Job  bv  the  State,  the 
private  owner"  and  the  K>drral  (icTrrment  and  that  the  Federal 
aharv  should  be  much  errator  tl.aji  it  i.s  In  fact  we  believe  that 
Federal  participation  should  be  on  a  50-50  basis,  that  Is.  50  percent 
by  tl»e  l^edcral  OoTerament  and  50  perctnr  by  the  States  and  private 
owners,  a*  provided  far  In  the  Clarke-McJs'ary  Act, 

Forewt  prt^Jticts  are  responsible  fcr  a  large  part  of  our  emplry- 
ment  and  contrtbute  tn  no  small  way  to  the  wraith  of  the  Nation. 
It  u  a  matter  <  f  vital  concern  that  the.«»'  v.\lues  be  pt-rpetuatrKl 
throUKh  tfood  management  Adequate  protection  is  essential  to  ccn- 
tinuoun  prodiictiTity  Without  adequ&te  protection  there  can  bo  no 
&uc<'easftil  manuKenient. 

There  are.  erf  ccuise,  other  rf-a.snns  .'or  forest  protection  In  Wash- 
ington bc«l(te  mfcfTuardliiK  tln;ber  values.  First  and  foremost,  it  is 
viuil  to  our  watersheds  and  is  i  no  nt  the  important  means  of  pre- 
»enfttn  eroaion  of  orir  9i;ila  F\3rest  protection  ta  also  Ijecomlnf^ 
more  and  more  ewential  to  the  rteTelopmenl  of  our  i^reat  recrea- 
tional Intere.sls  and  to  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  game 
and  a.<^h 

We  in  Wawhinpton  F?tate  have  proved  that  we  are  ready  to  con- 
tribute in  a  >ubhtHntn»l  wny  to  (jt  f  thin  protection  Job  adequately 
handled  Such  adequate  fcr»>>.t-flre  protection  for  all  States  is 
estimated  to  c<»*t  over  $18  0<kiuoo  per  y"ar  (hearings,  agjlrultural 
appropriation  bill.  1940  p  60tii  Tlie  Clarke-McNary  law  authorizes 
an  nppr- prmtion  of  $2  500  000.  The  lt«-m  of  this  1941  bill  Is 
•2  200  000 

I  moat  strongly  urjre  that  the  1&41  appropriation  be  brought  up 
fto  the  full  amount  of  the  authorization,  namely,  $2,500,000. 

Forrst  ruTcry 

In  my  State  of  Wa.shiiiRton  the  fore.st  survf'y  has  finished  an 
Inventory  of  the  tiruber  situation  The  timber-stand  fleures.  in- 
cluding volume,  areas  cut  over,  extent  uf  natural  restockiiig.  current 
powth  and  depletion,  aiid  available  .supplies  of  sawlogs  and  pulp- 
wood  for  individual  commuiilUe.s,  mui»t  be  kept  up  to  date. 

But  this  does  not  end  the  work  any  more  than  one  inventory  of  a 
business  lasts  forever.  Continuous  .suppk-mentaJ  study  is  necessary 
to  aa&lst  In  meeting  prcblt>ros  such  as  the  decrease  of  high-grade 
timber  arcund  Puget  Sound.  Grays  Harbtir.  and  lower  Columbia 
River,  where  most  of  the  mill  capacity  u  located  Allotments  to 
meet  these  needs  have  been  all  tfx)  .short,  which  led  me  to  Inquire 
Into  the  forest-survey  situation  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  found  that  there  is  available  for  this  work  only  $250,000.  the 
maxUnum  amount  authorized  by  section  9  of  the  act  of  May  22. 
1028  Wcik  Is  In  prc;;refis  In  six  regions.  About  one-half  the  United 
States  has  been  covered  Mot^t  cf  the  money  U  needtxl  to  do  just 
what  we  are  dotnsr  In  the  Douglas  fir  region  which  means  that  now 
l\ekl  work  to  ci  vt  r  the  rest  of  the  country"  is  nlincsi  at  a  standstill, 
Iras  tluui  10.000  000  acres  having  been  cruised  last  year. 

I  am  advi?''d  that  to  aasure  ctmtlnuatinn  of  tlie  forest -survey 
work  m  my  State  as  well  as  provide  for  Its  extension  to  the  rest 
o*  Uie  country,  an  aint  ndntv^nt  to  the  act  authcnaing  the  stiidy  Is 
rcecfe'd  It  enoournged  me  to  find  that  Identical  bills,  S  224  by  Mr. 
BCcMakt  and  H  R  3410  by  Mr  Randolph,  were  Introduced  In  this 
present  Congri*^  and  if  passed  would  (pen  the  way  for  satisfactory 
Biatntenance  and  .-.peedlni?  up  of  this  very  wcrth-while  project. 

In  the  lnte^e^t  of  ray  district.  I  pl.<in  to  follow  up  on  these  bills 
with  the  hope  that  this  Congress  will  pass  them  so  that  the  forest 
sunrpy  can  go  forward  at  a  rapid  rate  which  l.s  fullv  Justified  by  th'^ 
nerd  for  accurate  IniormAtlcn.  locally  and  regionally,  on  cur  tln:ber 
resource. 

I  am  Informed,  upon  Inquiry,  that  $750,000  annually  would  per- 
mit  fLoiehlng    the   survey   tot   the   entire   country   in   6   or   8  year= 
Alter  this  ftrst   Inventory,   probably  only   one-third  of   this  amount 
Will  be  needed  to  maintain  the  forest  survey 

NatianMl  forest  protecTion  and  management 
Blister-rust  crrtrol  and  tree  dise^ises 
that  the  Budget  Bureau  ha^  allcwed  an  Increase  of 
control  of  bluster  rui.t  on  tiic  national  forests  m  the 
West.  I  have  been  unabl£  to  find  a  corrLspcndmg  livrrease  In  the 
totitl  of  the  appropriation  and  for  that  rea^ou  assume  that  the 
F>3re«t  Service  wiU  l\ave  to  provide  theae  increased  funds  for  biister- 
rust  ccatroJ  by  reducuig  other  activities.  While  I  regret  to  s*^-e  the 
bllst«r-niet  activity  financed  by  making  nUuctious  m  oth^r  ua- 
UcxulI- forest  activities.  I  cio  want  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding addltlona!  funds  for  the  hUster-rust  work.  Control  of  this 
disease  is  cf  vital  importance  to  the  cities  and  tcv.-ns  In  the  West 
whuh  are  now  stjpported  by  the  white-  and  s\'gar-pine  lumber 
Inchistry 

RaPkI  spr<^«d  of  the  white  prtne  blister  rust  In  western  national 
fcrv»u   rMceMttates   this   In*  reM«      Tht<»  forel(rn  dlsenae   U   now   so 

firmly  e.stabl..■^^.ed  m  the  imp^rrant  forests  of  western  Montana, 
northern  Id^ho.  and  eastern  Wa-~hii.Kton  that  it  is  imperative  that 
wUd  gocaebernes  and  currants   iRibeaj    be  eradicated  Immediately, 


In  order  to  save  established  crops  cf  western  white  pine  and  to  avert 
a  major  economic  dl.saster.  Some  ycuig  stands  are  now  so  badly 
infected  that  m-^ny  of  the  tre<-«  are  killed.  Western  white  pine  Is 
a  valuable  timber  species  In  this  region.  Continued  prociuctlon  of 
this  species,  with  resultant  stabilization  cf  the  lumber  industry  de- 
pendrnt  upon  It  and  employing  thousands  of  laborers,  Is  Impxjssible 
unless  the  dlf'ea.se  is  brought  and  kept  under  control. 

The  sugar-pine  region  in  the  national  forests  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia ha.s  been  invaded  by  the  disease,  which  is  extending  to  the 
south  Sugar  pine  Is  extremely  su«ceptible  to  blister  rust.  Unless 
the  disease  is  checked,  wp<!tern  white  ptne  In  th?  Inland  empire 
and  .sugar  pine  in  the  Sierras  are  doomed.  This  would  be  a  worse 
catastrophe  than  was  the  elimination  of  the  chestnut  In  the  Exist 
by  the  cheitnut  blight.  Control  of  bll.ster  ni?t  If,  however,  entirely 
practicable,  hinging  on  the  eradication  ol  Ribes  plants,  the  alter- 
nate host  of  the  dlsea.se. 

initial  working  is  imperative  on  about  half  a  million  acres  In  the 
national  forests  In  the  western  white-pine  region  and  a  million 
acres  of  national  forest  In  the  sugar-pine  region  Maintenance  work 
(repeat  treatments i  is  also  essential  on  areas  which  have  been  given 
Inl'ial  eradication.  In  order  to  destroy  the  n>latlvely  few  Ribes 
which  wer»  miss«d  and  those  which  have  grown  up  since  treatment. 

Preservation  of  existing  stands  of  white  and  sugar  piucs  and 
continued  growth  cf  new  stands  are  essential  to  protect  present 
values  and  to  guarantee  future  usefulness  of  national-forest  lands 
suitable  to  the  production  of  these  valuable  species.  The  Uvelihocd 
of  workers,  ccm.munities,  and  indu.strn»  Is  at  stake  Protection 
methods  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Eutomologv-  and  Plant  Quar- 
nntinc  are  used  atid  close  cx^peratton  is  maint.tlned  with  that 
Bure.iu      The  Job  is  a  race  against  the  spread  of  the  disease 

Control  work  is  comparatively  well  along  in  the  national  forefrta 
In  the  Like  States  northeastern,  and  .southern  Appalachian  re- 
gions, where  the  dlsea.se  affects  northern  whUe  pine  Effcrts  must 
be  continued  here  to  the  fullest  extent  pot-sible.  but  the  far  more 
serious  situation  afffctlng  the  two  western  naiional-fore.s-t  rcfrtcms 
mentioned  above  should  have  first  consideration.  (Also  see  discus- 
sion beginning  on  p.  632.  1940  House  hearings.! 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  cf  the  committee.  I  desire  to  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy  and  know  that  you  will  give  th«rse  important 
matters  your  usual  earnest  consideration. 


Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  Refunds  §27,390,7 <<. 03, 
While  Additional  Collections  are  $2:>0,0()0,000  in 
Back  Income  Taxes 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOl'RI 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mmidav.  January  29.  1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
1939  of  refunci.'^  of  $500  or  more  of  internal-revenue  taxes 
required  under  the  provi.sions  cf  section  3,  act  cf  May  29.  1928, 
to  be  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Congress  was 
made  available  to  the  press  by  the  Comin.iLee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  E)epartment.s  today.  In  a  memorandum  I 
.submitted  at  the  time  the  report  was  released  I  made  it  clear 
that  thi.s  report  repHesents  amounts  that  have  been  paid  tax- 
payers during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1939,  and  not 
amounts  that  are  to  be  hereafter  refunded.  The  statement 
submitted  to  the  committee  lists  only  those  who  received  $500 
or  more. 

I  further  indicated  that  the  total  amount  of  internal-revenue 
taxes  refunded,  inclu.sive  of  interest,  was  $49,413,686.40,  which 
Included  $27,350,777.03  apphcable  to  income  tax.  These  totals 
include  many  amounts  smalh  r  than  $500.  which  are  not 
required  to  tie  reported  to  the  Congres.s.  The  number  of 
taxpayers  who  received  income-tax  refunds  was  136  186. 

I  al.^o  pointed  out  th.it  the  law  does  not  require  the  Com- 
missioner to  submit  to  Congress  additional  collection.";,  but 
while  the  record  showed  refunds  of  $27,390,777  in  income 
taxes  in  1939.  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  actually  col- 
lected during  the  same  period  over  $250  000,000  additional  m 
back  income  taxes. 

The  pi  ess  was  advised  that  the  more  common  errors  of  tax- 
payers which  resulted  in  overpayments  of  income  taxe.s,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  the  Department,  were  mathematical 
errors,  the  reporting  of  nontaxable  income,  failure  to  take 
credit  for  foreign  taxes,  and  failure  to  take  proper  credit  for 
depreciation  and  obsolescence  of  physical  properties.     The 
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larger  refunds,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  based  upon  final 
dtcisions  of  courts  or  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  and  or  dfter- 
minations  by  the  Treasury  Department  ba.-:ed  upon  decisions 
by  courts  or  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1939  th'^  actual  cash  collections  on  account  of  back  income 
taxes  amounted  to  $250,641,150.52.  an  amount  in  excess  of 
nine  t^mes  iho  total  of  actual  cash  refunds  of  Income  taxes. 

In  connection  with  my  statement  that  income-tax  refunds 
for  1938  totaled  slirhtly  in  excess  of  $27,000,000.  I  pointed  out 
that  for  the  fLscal  year  1932  the  total  of  the  ca.^h  paid  out  for 
lofunds  and  interest  was  in  excess  of  $80,000,000:  for  the  year 
1928  it  was  nearly  $70,000  000;  for  1930  more  than  $126,000,000; 
and  for  the  yeir  1329  more  than  $190,000,000  was  pa.d.  It  is 
my  impression  that  the  large  expenditures  in  past  years  had 
been  occa.'^ioncd  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  relief  provi- 
sions and  by  the  compicxity  of  the  tax  laws  during  the  war 
excess-profits  tax  years,  and  due  to  overpayment  because  of 
an  initial  lack  of  understanding  of  the  provisions  of  the  taxing 
Statutes  enacted  as  an  incident  to  the  World  War. 

It  might  also  be  well  to  state  the  refunds  to  payers  cf  proc- 
essing taxes  amounted  to  $12.293.817. [>G  durir.g  the  fiscal  year 
and  items  of  over  $500  of  such  taxes  were  iacludLd  in  the 
report. 

The  7  Lean  Years  of  Government  Spending:  and 
I)e!)t  Creation  That  Devoured  the  7  Fat  Years  of 
Private  Thrift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OK    DKL.\WARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  31.  1940 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Spenker.  under- leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  th<»  Record,  I  am  railing  special  atten- 
tion to  a  comparis.in  which  I  have  compiled  showing  how  the 
7  fat  years  of  private  thrift  from  1923  to  1929  have  been  de- 
voured by  the  7  lean  years  of  Government  spending  from 
1933  to  1939. 

COMPARISONS  EETWEEN  1923  TO  1929  AND  1P33  TO  1939 

During  the  last  long,  lean  7  years,  our  national  taxes  col- 
lected averaged  21  percent  higher  than  in  the  7  reasonably 
prosperous  years  1923-29.  while  our  average  annual  Federal 
expenditures,  cxcludinrr  debt  retirement,  averaged  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times  as  high.  Further,  cur  Federal  debt, 
direct  and  guaranteed,  at  the  end  of  1933  was  almost  three 
times  as  hiph  as  at  the  end  of  1929.  In  the  earlier  period  we 
decreased  our  debt  by  almast  Sl.OOO.COO.OOO  per  year  for  7 
years:  in  the  latter  period  we  increased  cur  debt  by  almost  $4,- 
000.000.000  each  year.  The  real  burden  of  debt  on  a  family  of 
four  has  increased  from  $502  to  $1,703. 

Yet  in  this  promised  land  of  futuristic  financing,  wholesale 
prices  were  down  21  percent,  industrial  production  per  capita 
was  down  21  percent,  factory  pay  rolls  were  down  24  percent, 
national  income  per  c;;pita  was  down  33  percent,  new  con- 
struction was  down  57  percent,  new  corporate  financing  was 
down  84  percent,  and  the  average  number  of  workers  involved 
in  strikes  was  up  almost  threefold,  from  443.000  to  1,190.000. 
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Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements  Cannot  Be  Blacked 
Out  by  False  Statements 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  Jr. 

OF  INDIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATlVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1940 

Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  17  of  this  year 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  I  Mr,  Springer!  placed  in  the 
REcorD  a  bare  statement,  without  supporting  evidence,  that 
trade  agreements  had  injured  business.  His  statement 
began: 

Many  matters  of  great  importance  will  come  before  this  session 
of  the  Conpress,  but  I  firmly  believe  there  will  not  be  a  question 
presented  which  v.;il  be  more  Important  or  of  greater  influence  than 
the  qiiestUm  of  extending  the  further  power  to  the  President  to 
niake  reciprocal-trade  agreements  with  loreign  powers. 

I  can  fully  agree  with  that  sentence  from  his  statement, 
but  I  am  .sorry  that  this  is  about  the  only  sentence  in  the 
statement  with  which  I  can  .see  eye  to  eye.  The  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  important,  but  I  view  this  from 
the  positive  side.  Apparently  my  colleague  is  looking  at 
trade  agreements  from  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  very  next  sentence,  which  reads: 

We  are  remlndf^d  that  the  Pre.sident  now  ha.«!  th.3t  power  (au- 
thority to  nejioliate  trade  agreements  under  certain  llmltatlona) 
which  was  given  to  him  by  Congress  In  the  year  1937. 

I  disagree  becau.se  it  is  only  a  half-tnith.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  original  authority  was  granted  to  the  Pr(  sident  in  1934 
and  further  extended  in  1937. 

Now.  I  do  not  have  time  to  take  up  all  the  ml.s.statements 
and  half-truths  placed  in  the  Record  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Springer).  I  do.  however,  wish  to  cover  a  few 
of  the  worst  errors,  incomplete  statements,  and  wrong  infer- 
ences relative  to  trade  agreements.  Incidentally  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  Is  now  holding  hearings  on  the 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another  3  years. 
When  the  record  of  these  hearings  is  available  opponents  of 
trade  agreements  will  find  some  important  facts  which  I  think 
may  change  their  position. 


»*\o 
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I  want  to  deny  as  emphatically  a-s  lantruaRe  will  permit  my 
cnQeaMruf's  charw  that  aRriculture  hajs  .sufT»>rpd  Rrratly  be- 
ta': •  ••irU"  arrt"*  m -nts  have  pcrmitird  thf  importation  of 
\.i-»i  rt.';.  unti  of  »nTk:uItBral  rommodillts  wh:ch  am  comprtl- 
ti»*  wtth  pn'ducts  of  Ain»r.cun  farms.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Ihr  niuch-talk«'d-<)f  flood  of  agriculuiral  Imports  has  turned 
out  to  b<'  a  mere  irxkl:  whrn  conaidernd  In  Its  proprr  prrp  r- 
tkto.  Imports  arc  leu  than  half  what  thT  wptc  in  the  **ro«r- 
hTf  twenttc*.**  Aicrteullure  has  »  greater  Mhar»*  o<  rh'  ArnrrJ- 
can  markrt  than  it  had  lmmrdlare:y  before  the  Hawley-Snioot 
wrecknK  crew  compl«'Ud  iu  wv>rk.  U  should  net  b:  tor^oricn 
?ha*  the  tradi*  agrcrmt  nti  wt  for  ite  yurpcsc  of  comcMy; 
the  r  nditlona  in  whw*  this  country  found  iL«rtf  at  th-  »iid  cf 
1932.  AKricu!tura!  income  has  iixreast^-d  from  S4  CCOiWO.&CO 
Ui  1932  to  $7.GOO^0O  000  in  13CJ5     My  coIl?»fU^*  assened; 

TT-.f  impcrt*  h.i\e  bepii  liiCiea-.n^  cvcr>'  year  a^icc  tb«  trade 
ar"-'-r!wnta  have  be^n  in  forf  r 

Whether  h*  meant  atriciiiiural  or  total  imp^irts.  th-  state- 
ment li  ab-oluttly  fallacictrs.  a.s  rhf  inrprrr  fHrurrs  .-h-w  The 
Ut^  unports  and  the  imports  of  ainTcultural  pfxlucts  lor 
I02y  and  from  1938,  when  important  trad.-  a^reemento  first 
went  into  eficct,  to  1936  have  been  as  lolkws: 
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It  is  seen  that  both  toial  Imports  and  imports  of  agricul- 
tural imports  in  1939  are  ix-Iow  those  cf  1W6.  even  with  a 
generous  estimate  for  December  1939.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  import*  of  supplemrntary  agricultural  imports  for  the 
first  11  months  of  1933  wc^c  move  than  $200,000,000  below 
those  of  the  year  1936.  Such  btaiements  alxiut  agricultural 
imports  as  thst  mad*'  tar  my  co?Iea?ue  are  being  mdiscrimi- 
nately  spread  upon  the  Rscobo  almost  daily.  American 
farmers  have  a  right  to  expect  scmethiiig  r>earer  the  tjruth 
from  thoie  purportiiuj  to  repre.-em  their  cause  in  Washing- 
ton. I  hcpe  the  gentleman  from  Ii^.d;aiia  IMr  SpraNCEn  I  wiH 
Ulc  proper  steps  to  correct  his  erroneous  :itaiemenLs. 

Farmers  throuRhout  the  country  have  not  the  opportunity 
to  check  the  bob-tailed  and  false  statistical  tables  placed  in 
the  CoiTCRESsioKAi  Recorb.  and  then  circulated  by  certain 
sectiofv*  of  the  pre&d. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  errors  further  by  anah'nnfr  the  table 
on  imports  presented  by  my  colleajme.  ptrrpcrting^  to  shew  the 
bad  effects  of  trade  aereements.  He  listed  the  imports  for 
1!K38  and  1939  of  the  followms  itenis:  Cattle,  meat  products, 
cannt^  beef.  oats,  and  wheat. 

Pir^^t.  Now  It  is  a  fact  that  mca'o  than  haif  of  the  number 
ol  cattle  shjvrn  for  193S  were  in  no  way  affected  by  duty  re- 
<tuct  ions  under  trade  agreements.  They  were  cattle  on  which 
no  such  duty  retkictions  were  made  and  which  entered  at  the 
HaaU-y-Smoot  rates.  Furthermore,  the  mere  figures  of  im- 
ports funu>h  little  inlcnnatxio  as  to  the  effects  on  our  trade. 
Ii  so  happens  that  United  States  cattle  prices  were  above 
parity  throughout  1^39.  As  late  a£  October  1939,  ccmmittee 
for  recipructty  information  bearuigs  on  ArKentma.  represent- 
atives of  the  cattle-raising  industry  admitted  that  livestock 
producers  were  tn  good  corKiition.  This  is  a  far-reacfamg 
admt.sAion  from  men  who  assume  to  speak  for  the  cattle 
liKiListry.  and  who  are  aimofit  constantly  ccmplaming  abcut 
the  importation  of  cattle  constituting  only  a  small  percentage 
ol  dcmrstic  production.  The  Canadian  agreements  fixed 
definite  quotas  of  certain  classes  of  cattle  which  might  enter 
at  lomer  rates,  arwi  imports  of  other  clashes,  or  of  cattle  in 
excess  of  the  fixed  qucta.s.  paid  the  full  1930  tariff. 

Second.  Likewise,  more  than  half  of  the  imports  of  meat 
products  shown  by  my  colleague  have  not  bees  included  id 


any  trade  agreen»ent.s.  An  honest  presentation  wcnld  how 
only  thoBe  items  which  have  been  affected.  A.s  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  tmport.s  of  both  c!a«.se.«  thr.«w»  af^'cted  and  'ho^ip 
not  afftct'-d.  w«  re  due  to  increased  iTKhi.stna;  acthr.ty  In  'he 
United  8t;ite».  «,ith  preatrr  demand  for  meats  and  prices 
h?«rher  than  in  193S  I>et  us  hav»"  the  s»  p^rjfe  Item-i  and  .see 
how  trade  agreements  have  a.Tetted  agnculturaJ  markcv* 

Third  Th'*  riext  item,  canned  beef  has  nrt  been  Included 
in  nrry  tr»dr  srr'^menr  It  wn^  jncluded  m  my  coHea^^ue's 
fable  purely  for  th'-  po'itical  effect,  Thcs?  wh-?  attempt  to 
>hf>w  rfferts  rf  tr.de  aprreements  with  ^uch  figure*,  either  are 
net  infcrme<l  or  nv^  attempting  to  de<-eive. 

Fcnirth.  No  wheat  fit  for  human  con-sumption,  the  major 
pcrtti  n  tn  impirt  fig'ires.  has  bt^n  Included  in  any  trade 
agreement.  In  fact,  important  foreign  concessions  on  Amer- 
ican wheat,  snch  a."^  the  corrtplete  removal  of  the  S-rent  duty 
in  the  B.'itish  a.Tre: merit,  have  b»cn  obfsinrd  for  the  benefit 
of  Am^er.can  wheat  prrducers.  The  exports  of  wheat,  shown 
rn  another  table  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  !  Mr. 
SprinjerI.  amoimting  to  6M65.00f)  bushels,  or  six  times  the 
imports  of  9.310,000  bushels,  gives  a  better  p?i>p>ectiTe  of  our 
fcTfipn  trade  in  wheat.  Opponents  cf  trade  aerpemen^.s  who 
use  theje  wh'-at  figures  «tiid.'CU5ly  ne?:IecT  to  add  th^t  mere 
than  97  percent  of  the  wheat  imported  in  1939  was  imported 
under  bond  to  be  mill-d  in  this  country' — civi.i^r  i  mployment 
to  American  worltmen — and  then  reexported.  Not  a  bufhel  of 
that  wheat  cr  a  pound  cf  the  flour  made  from  it  c-.in  enter  the 
domestic  marker  without  paying  the  1930  tarifT  rate  of  42 
cents  a  bu.shel.  The  only  wl-»eat  imporUd  ir.to  the  United 
Slates  in  1939  at  a  rediicrd  tariff  was  the  4&0C0  bushels  of 
wheat  unfit  for  human  ccnsuinpticn  imported  by  American 
farmer.s  a.s  feed  fcr  livestock.  And  even  that  wheat  paid  a 
duty  of  5  percent  ad  vaiorera. 

Fifth.  That  leaves  cats,  the  duty  on  which  was  reduced 
in  the  agreement  with  Canada.  The  imports  in  1939  in- 
creased cvr  1938  by  2.606.742  bushels.  These  imports  were 
less  than  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  1939  oat  crop  in  the 
United  States.  The  1939  oat  crop  in  this  country  was  131.- 
000,000  bu&hels  short  of  the  1938  crop,  and  the  imporU 
amounted  to  less  than  2  percent  of  that  shortage.  In  rela- 
tKiE  to  our  o*Ti  production,  these  imports  are  ab.^utely  insi>:- 
mficant.  and  they  represent  only  a  Utile  trade  earned  on 
acrass  the  Canadian  border  for  the  benefit  of  American 
farmers  themselves. 

The  table  rcferrt^  to  above,  appearing  in  the  Congr«s- 
sioMAL  RaroRD.  is  thus  seen  to  be  80  percent  wrong  insofar 
as  it  is  supposed  to  show  the  effects  of  trade  agreements. 
That  is  a  high  percentage  of  error.  I  do  not  believe  American 
farmers  can  t)e  deceived  in  any  such  manner.  As  far  as  I 
am  able.  I  propose  to  expose  every  such  falsification  which 
I  find  in  the  R£co&a. 

In  spite  of  \he  statement  of  my  cohea^nie  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  EMr.  SPFiwciati  that  "the  unports  have  larrely 
increased  under  these  trade  agreements  and  the  experts  have 
t>een  decreastd."  and  in  sprte  of  the  partial,  inccnaplett ,  and 
misleading  statistics  presented,  it  is  a  fact  tiiat  some  agri- 
cuitural  exports  on  which  concessions  were  obtained  from 
foreign  countries  did  increase  in  1939  over  193S:  although,  as 
with  increased  imports  for  the  .'^ame  period  this  is  not  the 
final  and  only  criterion  for  measurirs  the  ♦^fficacy  of  trade 
agreements.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  concessions  can 
cause  increased  trade  from  year  to  year  in  .spite  of  all  other 
factcr-j  involved.  I  Lsi  a  few  mcr eased  experts  below,  merely 
because  my  colleague  gave  only  decreases: 
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The  fact  that  opponents  of  trade  agreements  have  to  doctor 
up  their  statistics,  as  my  colleagui^  has  done,  to  make  a  plaus- 
ible case  indicates  what  a  poor  case  they  have  against  this 
program. 

The  facts  are  against  them,  and  they  are  presenting  the 
opposite  of  the  truth  to  substantiate  their  preconceived  and 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  benefits  of  the  Hawlcy-Smoot  Embargo 
Tariff  Act. 


Deficiency  Appropriations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

Ol-    MISSOfRI 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Cannon'  had  the  floor  discussing  thi.s  bill  T 
asked  a  question  and  referred  to  the  deficiency  in  ccnnectio.i 
wi'h  parity  payments.  I  rclcrred  to  the  law  which  was  en- 
acted for  the  purpose  of  preventing  excess  expenditures  and 
stated  in  my  opinion  the  time  had  arrived  when  Congress 
should  see  that  those  administering  appropriations  should 
be  required  to  pay  strict  attention  to  that  law.  As  it  is  my 
opinion  some  officials  in  charge  of  disbursing  appropriations 
never  read  the  law,  I  am  going  to  include  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  hope  that  it  will  bring  some  beneficial  results. 
The  law  follows: 

Sec  169  Oencral— Expenditures  in  exce.ss — Volunt.^ry  services. — 
No  executive  department  or  other  Government  e.^^l.Tbllshment  of 
the  United  States  siiall  expend.  In  any  one  fiscal  year,  any  sum 
In  excess  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year. 
or  Involve  tlie  Government  In  any  contract  or  ether  obligation 
fcr  tiie  future  payment  of  money  In  excess  of  sucii  appropriations 
unless  sucii  contract  or  obi  ligation  Is  authorl7,ed  by  law  Nor  '^^hnll 
any  department  or  any  officer  of  the  Government  accept  volun- 
tary service  fcr  the  Government  or  employ  personal  .service  in 
excess  of  that  authorized  by  law.  except  In  cases  of  '^udden 
emergency  involving  the  Uv-s  of  human  life  or  the  destruction  of 
property  All  appropriations  made  for  contingent  e.\penses  or 
other  general  purpo-ses.  except  appropriations  made  in  fulfillment 
of  contract  obligations  expressly  authorized  by  law.  or  for  objects 
required  or  au'horlzed  by  law  without  reference  to  the  amounts 
annuallv  appropriated  therefor,  shall,  on  or  before  the  beRlnning 
of  each  fiscal  year  be  so  apyxirtioned  by  monthly  or  other  allot- 
ments as  to  prevent  expenditures  In  one  portion  of  the  year  which 
may  necessitate  deficiency  or  additional  appropriations  to  com- 
plete the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  said  appropriations 
are  made,  and  all  such  apportionments  shall  be  adliered  to  and 
shall  not  be  waived  or  modified  except  upon  the  hapi^enlnE  of 
some  extraordinar\'  emergency  or  unusual  circumstances  which 
could  not  be  anticipatfd  at  the  time  of  making  such  appor- 
tionment but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  contingent  ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre-sentatives:  and  in 
case  sa;a  apportlonmenUs  are  waived  or  modified  in  writing  by  the 
head  of  such  executive  department  or  other  Government  establish- 
ment havlnt;  control  of  the  expenditure,  and  the  reasons  there- 
for shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  each  particular  ca.se  and  communi- 
cated to  C'jngrrss  in  connection  with  estimates  for  any  additional 
apprcpriations  required  on  account  thereof.  Any  person  violating 
any  prevision  of  this  section  shall  be  summarily  removed  from 
office  and  may  also  be  puni.^hed  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100 
or  bv  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  1  month  (R  S  .  3679.  July 
12,  1870,  and  act  of  Mar  3.  1905,  33  Stat.  1257.  as  amended  by 
act  of  Feb.  27,  1906,  34  btat.  48  ) 

The  Bureau  cf  the  Budget  should  see  to  it  that,  unless 
an  emergency  develops,  the  appropriation  be  allocated  over 
a  12-mcnth  basis,  as  th<^  law  provides.  If  an  emergency 
should  develop  then  the  Appropriations  Committee,  as  well 
as  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud::et.  should  be  immediately  notified. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  refer  to  the  deficiency  in  parity 
payments.  My  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  IMr. 
Cannon]  stated  my  remarks  were  not  justified  by  the  facts. 
Let  us  refer  to  the  hearings.  Turn  to  page  804.  It  seems  to 
me.  after  one  has  read  the  hearings,  the  subcommittee  was 
rather  exercised  over  the  deficiency  although  in  the  end  the 
discussion  centered  around  the  failure  of  the  spending  agency 
to  take  the  committee  into  its  confidence.    Reading  between 


the  lines.  I  assumed  the  members  of  the  .subcommittee  felt 
by  reducing  the  amount  allocated  corn  and  cotton,  the  avail- 
able amount  would  have  been  .sufficient.  The  amount  of  the 
reduction  would  have  been  so  small  It  would  not  have  been 
noticeable.  True,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr.  Can- 
non 1  said,  more  fanners  took  advantage  of  the  law  than  they 
did  the  previous  year,  but  surely,  with  the  vast  number  of 
employees  and  agents  there  should  be  some  way  to  learn  how 
many  farmers  intend  to  come  in.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
interest  of  those  who  represent  rural  districts  in  parity  pay- 
ments, and  I  have  no  desire  to  criticize  any  officials  admin- 
istering thi.i  law.  but  I  submit,  in  view  of  the  hearings,  my 
comment  was  just  .fled. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  part  of  the  hearings 
dealing  With  this  subject: 

Mr.  Cannon    Now,  Mr    Evans,  what  Is  the  amount  of  the  deficit? 

Mr    Evans    It   should  be  a  little  less  than  SIO.OOOOOO. 

Mr.  Cannon  If  you  had  made  a  proper  computation,  if  you  had 
been  a  little  m.ore  accurate  In  your  original  c-timates.  you  could 
have  adjusted  the  payments  to  ccme  within  the  $212,000,000  allotted 
to  you,  cuuld  you  not? 

Mr.  Evans    Well,  we  have  two  alternatives. 

Mr  Cannon  For  example  I  believe  the  amount  allowed  on  cotton 
was  16.  and  what  was  it  on  corn? 

Mr.  Evans    Eleven  cents. 

Mr  Cannon  By  adjusting  that  to  15  or  to  10  5  on  corn,  you 
•wotild  have  had  aniple  funds,  would  you  not? 

Mr    Evans.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr  Cannon  Why  wa-s  that  not  done?  That  was  the  Intention  of 
Congress;  you  have  voided  the  intention  of  Congress 

Mr.  Evans  As  I  say.  we  have  two  alternatives.  Mr  Chairman.  We 
have  to  set  the.'^  rates  a  lon^j  time  ahead,  and  we  have  to  malce  a 
guess  a.s  to  what  the  participation  will  be.  Now.  we  can  do  one  of 
two  things;  Wc  can  set  the  rat'>s  low  enough  so  that  we  are  sure 
we  are  on  the  sa^e  side,  or  we  can  try  to  distribute  all  of  this 
money  to  the  farmers  by  trying  to  set  our  rates  as  clo.se  to  what 
they  will  turn  out  to  be  as  humanly  pcssible  for  us  to  Ruess.  and 
in  this  particular  rase  we  are  mi.s.'-inK  it  by  about  4  or  4 '  .^   percent. 

That  is  not  a  very  wide  miss  In  a  big  amount  of  this  kind.  If  you 
t.ike  tl^e  fl-;ure  over  our  tot.il  appropriations,  the  conservation  plus 
the  parity      It  is  less  than  2  percent. 

Now.  I  would  appreciate  some  advice  from  the  committee,  as  to 
what  you  think  the  Administration  should  do.  Should  we  set  oxit 
and  say,  "Well,  we  will  turn  back  10  percent  of  this  appropriation." 
becaute  we  caq  easily  do  that,  and  we  have  done  it  in  previoua 
years.  f 

Mr  Cannon.  We  expect  you  to  be  a  little  more  accurate.  Ten 
million  dollars  out  of  $212,000  000  Is  a  pretty  wide  guess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  this  quotation  from  the  hearings 
does  justify  my  remarks. 


The  \Veakne.s.s  of  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    I.NDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  31,  1940 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  reports  contained  In 
many  of  our  outstanding  newspapers  have  shocked  and 
appalled  cur  people  when  it  was  made  public  that  a  large 
r.umber  of  professional  baseball  players,  who  draw  large 
salaries  for  the  few  months  they  are  engaged  in  their  profes- 
sion, have  applied  for,  and  are  actually  receiving,  unemploy- 
I  nicnt  insurance.  In  one  of  the  recorded  instances  a  pro- 
'  fessional  baseball  player  who  draws  an  annual  salary  of 
$8,000  made  application  for,  and  is  now  receiving,  this 
unemployment  assistance  under  the  law. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  such  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
law:  yet  the  provisions  of  this  particular  statute  were  no 
doubt  hastily  prepared,  and  the  due  and  careful  consideration 
to  which  the  preparation  of  this  particular  law  was  entitled 
was  not  given  to  it,  and  the  provisions  of  it  were  made 
susceptible  of  an  interpretation  which  was  not  Intended  by 
anyone.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  preparation 
ol  every  law.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  framers  of  the  law 
did  not  intend  that  professional  baseball  players,  who  draw 
I  large  salaries  for  a  part  season's  services,  should  come  within 
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the  provisions  of  the  law  and  thereby  be  able  to  qualify  for 
unemployrnenl  insurance.  The  very  re«rrettable  thought 
which  emanrttrs  from  this  p>ractice.  which  should  be  univer- 
sally condcmn-d  is  that  any  professional  baseball  player 
who  depends  larg'^ly  upon  the  public  for  his  job,  would  take 
Mtrantare  of  the  public  and  the  taxpayers  in  mrh  manner. 
B\'en  thoujih  the  law  is  can'les^lv  drawn,  that  clas.';  of  our 
cJtirens  who  are  well  provided  with  a  position  and  with  a 
irood  salary  should  never  takt'  advantag*'  of  a  poor  law  in 
order  to  enrich  tliemst-lves.  The  pubic  should  evidence  a 
slron*  protest  aealn.st  !«uch  a  practice — one  which  will  not 
be  forgotten — because  of  siich  reprehensible  conduct  on  the 
part  of  tho-ie  who  are  nof^  entitled,  by  any  rule  of  the  game, 
to  draw  unemployment  insoirance. 

Mr  Sp»ak:r.  I  a.k  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  o\m 
remarks  m  the  Record  and  to  include  thtrem  a  wcll-writtt^n 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Indianap>olis  Star  of  Indian- 
apolis. Ind..  on  Monday.  January  29.  1940.  which  editorial 
follows : 

I  Prom   the   IndianapoUa  Star  of  January  29.   19401 

WKAK    SPOTS    IN    OtTR    LAWS 

TTie  newt  columrw  of  the  last  few  <te>'s  lnclu<l«l  2  Items  showing 
how  far  law  may  depart  fnim  conunoa  sense  M:s.voun  rrportrd 
that  10  prolcflKKmai  bwcball  player«  tn  that  State  are  collfcilii.; 
uncn-.plrymf  nt  insurance.  Seme  are  on  the  rosters  of  the  Kansas 
C:ty  American  A.-'socia* jon  and  ct  the  St.  Louis  Amt-nran  League 
dubs  One  of  the  playrrs  (lra«-»  a  saijury  of  more  than  $ti.Oix)  fur 
thf  wa^on  Now  he  is  iTettinR  tl5  a  wee:%  bc^-ause  he  is  not  working, 
as  provided  m  the  unemplovranit  insurance  law 

It  »»  perfe-cUy  dear  to  inc»t  people  th.it  the  Uwmalters  had  no 
Uit4»ntton  of  leavuxg  such  a  locphole  in  the  act  Tlie  unen:ployment 
iBBurance  law  was  dt-signed  to  iK:e  over  those  who  are  out  of  work 
It  »v  supposed  tc  b^-nctit  those  who  are  m  need  of  help  «nd  not  in 

C>Ttdc  a  haiid-out  to  n»en  who  should  be  amply  prcv.d^d  The 
■Bouri  unemployment  compc.^sallon  ccinm:sP!on  interpreted  the 
law  iMaa7ln.r  plainly  that  tht^  ballplayerp  are  entitled  to  $15  a  wrck. 
Tbe  law  aht  u!d  t)r  antended  to  say  what  the  It^olators  intend  d 

A  Seattle  woman  was  denied  clti^onshlp  berniiw  she  ref u*  -d  to 
take  oath  that  -ne  would  btar  amw  f  r  the  United  States  In  the 
event  of  a  war.  She  of  course  is  no:  entitled  to  much  sympathy 
Ho  pcasiblo  harm  could  hare  come  to  her  bv  afs>nrinK  to  the  retal- 
iation promise  A  wimian  should  net  be  required,  however,  to 
obli»;ate  her  e'.f  to  bear  arms  She  neyer  w.U  tie  colled  on  lor  such 
•crv  to  and  the  law  should  be  amended  to  excuse  Wv.mi'n  from 
making  aurh  a  pl'^dpe. 

The  applicant  was  bom  and  rearetl  In  this  country  and  lost  her 
American  c uurA'!>ship  whei.  she  r.iArncd  a  Nvrrwegian.  She  returnel 
to  thla  country  with  her  tov.T  children  and  sought  reinstatement  as 
a  citizen.  She  said  she  was  wilhng  to  be  a  nurse  or  do  anything 
«l.«e  in  a  war  but  fl:;ht  Slie  knows,  of  course,  that  she  would  not 
taa\-e  to  fight  but  was  obstinate  and  would  not  take  the  regulation 
oath. 


TaritT  I'olitics  and  Trade  Treaties 
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or 
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Mr  KITCHENS  Mr.  Sprakr>r.  the  Republican  Party  for 
many  yf»ars  periodically  and  inpenuously  makes  political  and 
money  capital  of  the  tariff.  When  nothing  remains  for  a 
complaint,  shibboleth,  party  cau.se.  or  funds,  that  party  in- 
variably falh  t>ack  upon  the  tariff.  The  Democratic  Party  is 
not  and  n'^ver  has  b^n  a  party  for  a  selfish  few  nor  does  It 
depond  up«.)n  the  tariff  or  its.  beni-flcial  recipients  for  party 
funds.  It  does  not  believe  in  tarifT  sutjsidies  ?o  hiph  as  to 
create  monopolies.  It  d"^^  b?lieve  in  fair  tahffs  to  protect 
the  laboriiiR  man.  the  farmer,  consumer,  revenue,  and  the  i 
people  as  a  whole.  I 

The  question  is  often  a.-k'^d  by  the  high-tariff  advocates. 
Why  does  not  the  EV^mocratic  Party,  now  in  control  of  the 
Government,  repeal  the  Smoot-Hnwley  TaritT  Act  if  it  be  so 
contrary  to  best  interests  of  all  the  pieople?  The  answer  to 
that  question  is  the  Hull  trad?  treaties  are  gradually  pulling 
the  fanes  from  that  selfish,  mi.^chievous.  and  destructive  act. 
truly  a  Frankenstein  that  cast  our  people  adrift,  demoralized  I 
and  impoverished  them,  destroyed  their  foreign  trade  as  well  ! 


as  the  r  trade  at  home  and  cau-ed  more  loss.  unemplC)3mient, 
misery,  economic  wrerkape.  than  ever  was  caused  by  act  of 
man  prior  thereto.  But  it  is  known  by  some  leaders  that 
people  easily  forget.  Tlie  Kull  trade  treatioi.  are  salvp.gir.g 
from  the  debris  of  that  act  some  of  our  trade,  and  pradua  ly 
restoring  to  us  a  little  of  our  foreign  trade,  increasing  our 
domestjc  trade,  and  putting  us  on  a  sound  b^isis  of  recovery. 

The  slogan,  "The  American  market  for  the  American 
farmer,"  is  most  allurintr  and  intriptiing.  Let  us  reduce  that 
to  I's  simple  analysis  and  say,  "The  State  market  for  its  cwn. 
people.'"  "The  county  market  for  its  cwn  citizens."  and,  to 
go  further,  let  us  be  truly  individualistic.  ruRged  individuals, 
and  deal  with  no  one.  Let  us  bJ  individually  self-sufll-ient. 
No,  the  American  people  are  more  intelligent  today  and  may 
no  longer  be  deceived 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  unselfish  women's  organiza- 
tions of  America  and  the  great  American  farm  union  are  now 
vigorously  endorsing  and  supporting  the  trade  treaty  program 
of  that  great  American,  Cordell  Hull.  I  am  al-o  most  grat.fied 
to  learn  that  the  unselfish  molders  of  pubhc  opinion,  men  like 
Hon.  William  Allen  White,  of  Kansas,  a  great  Republican, 
who  places  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  peopl?  ahead  of 
the  welfare  of  a  few,  warns  the  hardened  and  unregencrated 
leaders  of  his  party  against  opposing  the  trade  treaties  of 
Cordell  Hull,  a  warricr  Iwld,  tempering  the  destructive  efTccts 
of  the  Snioot-Hawley  tariffs.  In  thus  connection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Record  (he  follow. ng 
editorial  from  the  pen  and  brain  of  that  great  American.  Hon. 
William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia,  Kans.: 

AineTicans  might  a>  wrll  make  up  their  minds  to  it,  that  the  old 
Idea  of  a  hl^;h  protfctlou.  which  was  merely  socialistic  subsidizing 
of  various  Industries.  Is  Impossible  In  the  world  economy  as  it 
stands  today  Some  tariff?  Yes,  but  not  log-rolling  high  tariffs,  n^t 
Uie  Smooi-Hawley  bill.  One  of  the  things  that  brought  about  the 
depression  was  the  Smoct-Hawley  bill.  The  Gazette  said  s»o  at  ili«s 
top  of  lis  lungs  before  the  Smo-ot-Hawk-y  law  was  finally  formu- 
lated, while  It  was  passing,  and  after  it  had  become  a  law  Tliut 
tariiT  l«w  was  an  oCiru^e  against  economic  stabiiiiy  not  only  in  ihe 
Uni-td  States  but  all  over  the  w>.rld  It  is  o:ie  of  the  sad.  terrible 
comnvntarles  on  the  present  Democratic  administration  tliat  it  has 
neglected  so  long  to  revise  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  law 

The  principle  of  reciprocal  tariff  to  undo  and  offset  the  Smoo»- 
Hawley  tariff  is  entirely  d«-fen£ible  u(>on  the  theory  of  our  national 
eccnomy.  Of  cour.se.  m  any  Congres.sman's  d'sir.ct  he-  can  take 
couc'sel  of  his  fear?  and  vote  agairu-t  this  tariff  by  scaring  hi"=  con- 
stituents to  death  about  the  damage  it  will  do  to  their  local  special 
industries  For  Instance,  take  cattle;  The  Increase  ol  the  percent  of 
lolai  imports  of  cattle—  .say  44  percent — is  frightening.  But  that 
44  percent  increai>e  is  only  8  percent  of  the  cattle  inspected  und 
probably  abtmt  5  percent  of  the  beef  acttially  consumed  In  the 
United  States.  The.t  Is  a  small  percent.  It  has  not  seriously  affpcted 
the  average  annual  price  cf  caitle. 

We  are  fundamentally  in  disagreement  with  Governor  Ratner  and 
the  Kansas  Congrt^smen  and  Senators  who  opposed  these  HuU 
treaties.  Por  these  treaties  sunly  strengthen  cair  national  economy. 
Th  'v  certainly  bring  In  more  business  and  more  money  to  the  coun- 
try than  th'-y  take  out  Unless  we  see  our  nat'onal  eccnomv  as  a 
whole  and  national  prosperity  as  a  unit,  we  mver  can  mover.  We 
can't  recover  by  patching  up  a  hole  here  and  plueKing  a  hole  there 
In  our  economy  We  cannot  recover  unless  we  plan  recovery  on  a 
Nation-wide  scale. 

If.  for  Instance,  the  farmers  of  K.insas  are  scarod  of  the^e  trea'l?» 
because  of  what  they  will  do  to  the  farmer,  the  Kansas  farmer 
.'hculd  remember  that  the  farmer  will  never  t)e  prosperous  until  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  prcwpered  a'.so.  These  treaties  certainly  do 
work  for  ratio r.al  p.-rs;^rity.  If.  when  the  treaties  arc  in  fcr'X'.  It 
is  found  that  the  farmers  are  bearing  too  much  cf  the  burden. 
which  may  easily  be  true,  then  subsidize  the  farmers  d:rectlv  But 
don  t  St.  p  the  rise  of  national  prosperity  by  timidl'.y  about  Indi- 
vidual losses.    If  times  are  good   prices  will  be  good  evcrvwhcrtv 

Another  and  mo*t  vital  thing:  The  peace  of  the  world  dept-nd^ 
first  uptm  the  International  flow  cf  goods,  to  gUe  all  nation.^  of 
good  will  access  to  raw  materials;  and.  second,  upon  mu'.ual  eco- 
nomic help  among  nations.  Economic  supematlcrialirjn  has  led  'be 
world  into  ^nr  iTr-j^s,  there  car.  be  among  the  clvllt7"d  nations  of 
the  world  some  basis  of  negotiation  whereby  each  nation  can  de- 
velop I's  own  economic  strength  under  lU  own  peculiar  geography 
and  m  its  own  economic  pcsitlcn  there  Is  no  hcpo  for  peace.  Na- 
tionnl  ,«ea;mrTr  will  keep  cm  breeding  International  hares. 

Wars  will  succeed  wars  In  the  peace  conference  which  must 
follow  this  war  American  Influence  can  be  potent  In  the  strugg  e  for 
world  peace.  But  we  can  serve  the  world  only  if  America  ^cmes 
with  a  rputatlon  for  fairness  to  her  neighbors  now.  Suppose  we 
deffat  these  Hu'I  treaties  What  a  pie-faced  old  hvporrite  Uncle 
Sam  win  be  at  that  conferejice.  counseling  other  nations  to  give  up 
a  little  for  the  gn-ater  blessing  of  peace.  In  that  hour  when  a 
lasting  peace  Is  possible  for  the  world  we  shall  be  b<^)tmd  ind 
gagged  by  our  own  selfish  Isolationist  policies.    Here  In  these  Hull 
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reciprocal  treaties  Is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  in  helping  to 
promote  a  Ju.^-t  peace  in  the  world. 

Without  th.it  Just  peace  the  tribulations  of  the  last  decade.  10 
terrible  years  of  .shuddering  under  the  threat  of  war.  will  be  with 
lis  for  another  generation.  This  is  no  time  for  partisan  talk  ef  local 
Rdvan  ace.  Tlie  pro.'-p'>rlty  of  our  Nation  dejX'nds  upon  the  peace 
cf  the  world  If  .\merica  cannot  take  the  larger  view,  the  hope  cf 
the  world  1.-^  b'.a.sted.  Otir  civilzation  cannot  t:o  forward  along  Its 
r-ppcinted  evolutionary  way  amid  the  atmcspherc  of  International 
invy  and  the  hates  that  grow  where  nations  are  oppressed  In 
economic  poverty 
f  The  Republican  Party  Is  going  to  make  a  sad  mistake  If  It  goes 

Into  this  campaign  on  an  old-fashloncd  high-tanll  platform  policy. 
Tlie  Hull  Idea  theoretically  Is  right.  Maybe  he  is  not  Implementing 
it  v.ith  the  b.st  instrumen'-s.  But  certaiiily  he  Is  e.xpounding  a 
principle  that  will  work.  It  will  be  better  for  the  Republicans  to 
help  him  make  hl3  plan  v.erkable  than  to  try  to  defeat  his  prin- 
ciple. 

In  the  meantime,  no  wnrrlor  bold  with  spurs  of  gold  ever  vent 
.more  bravely  to  the  fray  than  Cordell  Hull  is  going  into  this  fight. 


Pc'ndinu:  Fiirm  Legislation 
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LETTER  FROM   W.  H.\RVEY  HYKES.  WAYNESBOnO    PA 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spoakrr.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  Harvey  Hykt^s,  Waynesboro,  Pa.: 

I  read  In  seme  farm  papers  that  we  can  expect  some  charges  In 
the  present  far.ni  legLslatlcn.  S  )mo  WTltcrs  talk  of  crop  insurance, 
fome  talk  of  ever-normal  granary  to  hold  surplus  crops  in  good 
crop  years  for  lis-*  in  ix)cr  crop  years.  They  also  talk  of  market 
contrcl  and  crop  control  and  the  rule  this  fall  In  Kansas  was  to 
sew  only  50  ptrccMit  of  the  regular  amount  of  land  to  wheat  and 
then  pay  the  farmer  not  to  crop  the  other  50  percent. 

I  can't  see  that  they  have  dene  anything  yet  to  do  the  farmer 
much  good.  I  will  try  to  wTite  a  few  of  my  thoughts  abovit  helping 
the  farmer  I  jay  put  the  tariff  en  United  States  farm  products 
high  enough  to  keep  foreign  products  out  and  then  set  a  price  on 
cur  products  high  enough  to  give  the  farmer  cost  of  production  and 
a  rca-sonable  pn-fll.  I  will  take  wheat,  for  example.  I  say  give  the 
farmer  tl  per  bushel  at  threshing  time  and  that  i.s  a  set  price. 
But  then  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  held  some  cf  his  wheat  eff 
the  market  til!  later  in  the  year,  make  the  price  $1  per  bushel  for  the 
months  of  June  and  July  and  2  cents  a  bu.-hel  more  each  month. 
That  would  run  to  $1.10  for  December  or  $1  20  for  May  (next  year). 
Tliat  would  fTlve  the  farmer  2  cents  a  month  for  .■^torarre  Then  the 
farmer  viuv.ld  knew  Just  how  much  he  would  get  il  he  held  his 
wheat  a  few  months.  He  would  be  fure  cf  $1  a  bushel,  phis  2  cents 
a  month  for  storage,  cr  «1  20  In  the  month  of  May.  That  method 
would  serve  as  noimal  granary  for  1  year. 

New.  to  prevent  too  much  wheat  from  gclng  to  market.  Instead 
of  paying  the  farmer  not  to  produce,  I  say  let  him  pn^duce  as  much 
as  he  wants  but  don't  let  h;m  market  mere  than  a  certain  amount. 
Take  a  Ycrk  County  farmer  that  usually  produces  from  500  to  1.500 
bushels  of  wheat  a  year  Tliat  would  give  him  about  a  1.000-bushel 
average.  So  v.e  v. ill  let  that  farmer  market  1  000  busliels  of  wheat 
every  year  at  $1  But  In  a  good  season,  with  a  few  extra  acres,  he 
prod"uces  1.500  bu.'^hel?  Well,  that  Is  Just  fine  lor  that  farmer. 
He  Is  allowed  to  sell  1  000  bushels  at  tl  and  he  has  left  over  500 
bushels  of  wheat  He  is  sure  he  can  get  $1  for  that  if  he  keeps  it 
till  next  year  In  good,  dry  condition.  He  knows  Just  what  to  do 
and  what  to  exptKrt.  He  knows  he  will  have  500  bushels  of  old 
wheat  he  can  sell  for  $1  per  bushel  and  mayb"  his  crop  will  be  short 
of  the  averarte  so  he  would  still  hnve  his  full  t[Uota  to  sell.  This 
could  apply  to  any  or  all  crops— cotton  or  tobacco.  Just  the  same. 

You  know  that  a  little  surplus  in  a  lot  of  farmers'  hands  would 
be  a  good  as^et  to  the  farmers.  It  would  be  produce  that  could  be 
s  Id  at  a  good  price  1  yar  hence,  and  look  what  a  credit  it  would 
be  to  cur  Nation  to  know  that  our  farmers  had  a  surplus  of  grain 
and  cotton  on  hand  always  worth  a  standard  price  of  $1  per  bushel 
fcr  wheat  and  prices  f  jr  cotton  accordingly. 

I  can't  see  why  we  farmers  can't  have  a  standard  price  for  our 
produce  Ju.n  the  snme  as  other  people  in  other  lines  of  business. 
The  storekeeper  sells  his  gcx)ds  at  a  profit.  All  officenoldcrs  get  an 
established  price.  You  know  what  you  ■will  get  a  year  as  a  Con- 
gressman and  all  laborers  have  a  regular  price.  The  average  day 
laborer  eets  C4  for  an  8-hour  day  and  that  Is  regular,  day  in  and 
day  out!  year  after  year.  But  the  farmer  has  no  surety  of  any- 
thing— not  even  the  weather.  Give  the  farmer  a  set  price  for 
wheat— then  the  farmer  will  know  Just  what  to  expect.  The  miller 
will  know  JUit  what  the  price  of  wheat  will  be  the  year  rotind  so 


he  wont  have  any  price  changes  to  worry  about.  Give  the  farmer 
a  standard  price  and  let  him  produce  nil  he  wants,  but  only  let 
him  market  his  re>:ular  quota  at  a  good  price,  and  then  let  him 
create  his  own  ever-normal  granary  and  crop  insurance,  which  will 
r.ot  cost  the  Government  so  many  millions  as  the.-e  other  new 
A    A.  A.  has  been  doing 

I  can't  .see  why  in  the  heck  the  furmer  can't  !>'  favored  :n  a 
r.xed  price.  In  tlie  fall  of  10^7  Kan.-a'^  larmers  .^owed  wl  eat  which 
was  worth  en  the  market  $1  ',.>0  per  bushel  and  thi.^  fall  of  1938  the 
wheat  produced  from  that  $1.'J0  wheat  was  sold  at  60  cents.  I  know 
of  farmers  who  have  wheat  to  sell,  but  the  price  Is  around  60  cents. 
Their  seed  cost  Si  20  per  bu.-hel  and  labor  and  Kas  for  power  and 
implements  were  high.  So.  right  now,  if  a  farmer  has  wheat  to  sell, 
hi?  doesn't  know  if  it  will  pay  him  to  hold  it  any  iom^er  or  not. 
He  doesn't  know  anything  about  the  price  cf  his  produce.  Of 
course.  I  am  more  Interested  in  v.-heat  than  any  other  products, 
but  the  same  would  hold  goixl  in  other  products  But  I.  as  a  wheat 
farmer,  would  be  too  glad  to  have  a  standard  price  of  $1  per  bushel 
at  threshlr.g  time  and  2  cents  a  bushel  more  each  month  for  storage 
till  May  would  make  $1  20.  and  then  go  back  to  81  again  at  thresh- 
ing time  and  to  control  the  supply.  I  say  allow  each  fanner  to 
market  his  allotted  amount  and  make  him  hold  his  surplus  over 
to  next  year  at  the  regular  price  of  $1.  That  would  crea'e  the  ever- 
normal  granary  and  crop  insurance  withuut  any  expense  to  our 
Oovcrnment. 

Well,  I  will  stop  writin-T  this  fe>ollsh  Idea,  but  I  hope  something 
win  be  done  to  help  th?  farm>^r.  The  principle  of  curtailing 
production  is  discouraRliiK  and  inlurious,  so.  if  any  change  in  the 
farm  program  comes  te)  your  cnnsideraticn  I  ask  you  to  use  your 
best  Judgment  to  advise  what  should  be  done 
Yours  very  truly. 

W    Harvey  IIvkes. 

Tribute  to  William  McKinley 
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Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  desire  to  include  a  portion  of  a  sp)eech  by  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Hon.  Paul  W.  Shafer. 
at  the  annual  McKinley  Club  banquet,  held  Saturday,  January 
27,  at  Canton,  Ohio.     Mr.  Shafer  s  speech,  in  part,  follows: 

It  Is  always  a  great  prlvlUge  for  me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  mar- 
tyred Prfsidcnt.  William  McKinley.  It  is  a  pleasure  al.so  because 
I  think  cf  all  the  Presidents  who  have  ever  occupied  the  White 
Hou.se  he  was  perhaps  the  gentlest,  the  kindest,  the  quietest,  and 
the  one  whase  sincerity  and  earnestness  marked  every  hour  of  every 
day  of  his  Christian  life  He  was  a  man  who  took  his  deep  faith 
In  Christianity  Into  the  White  House  with  him,  and  who  oxercised 
It  in  every  act  of  his  official  career  up  to  the  day  when  he  became 
the  victim  of  a  misguided  as«a.ssin. 

No  more  beautiful  chapter  in  American  history  of  the  private 
lives  of  her  gre.Tt  and  illtistrlous  Is  to  be  found  than  In  the  pentle, 
beautiful,  untiring  devotion  that  William  McKinley  gave  to  his 
Invalid  wife  during  those  days  when  he  was  at  the  head  of«lhe 
Government  of  his  nation. 

AlthouKh  he  was  a  genuinely  great  statesman,  a  man  of  real 
vision,  forceful,  courageous,  and  decisive  at  a  time  when  he  had  to 
pilot  his  nation  through  a  conflict  with  a  foreign  power,  yet  so 
gentle  and  patient  and  beautiful  was  his  nature  that  he  Is  remem- 
bered by  posterity  today  more  for  those  qualities  than  for  his 
qualities  of  statesmanship  and  determination  in  national  affairs. 

It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  we  are  today  celebrating  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  birthday,  tafcause  the  question  of  recipro<.al  trade 
H  now  one  of  the  important  Issues  before  the  Congress. 

There  has  been  a  studied  effort  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
and  its  spokesmen  to  endeavor  to  force  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  Congress  into  a  position  of  opposing  the  whole  principle  of 
trade  reciprocity  between  nations.  The  Republicans  do  not  pro- 
pose to  be  forced  into  .such  a  position,  because  the  Republican  Party 
is  traditionally  the  party  of  reciprocity. 

William  McKinley  him.self  was  one  of  the  chief  exponent.^!  of 
reciprocity.  Listen  to  what  he  said  the  day  before  the  &.SHas«ln'R 
bullet  cut  him  down  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  last  speech  he  ever 
made.     •     •     • 

"By  sensible  trade  agreements  which  will  not  Interrupt  our  home 
production,  we  .shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increiuslng  surplus. 
A  system  which  provides  a  mutual  exchange  ol  commcxllties  la 
manifestly  essential  to  the  continued  and  helpful  growth  of  euir 
export  trade.     •     •     • 
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^    "What  w*  prod  Mr?  beyond  our  domestic  conflumptlon  must  have 
"Vvent  abroad      The  fxces^  must  be  n-llevrd  through  a  foreifjn  out- 
let   and  we  should   sell   everywhere  we  can   and   buy   wherever  the 
buyinjf  will  enUirRr  our  salrs  and  production,  and  thereby  make  a 
jfteater  demand  fcr  heme  labor 

The  p»^r:o(l  of  rxrlus:vpnc^s  is  past  The  expansion  of  our  trade 
and  w^mmerre  Is  the  prcsalnj;  problems  Commercial  wars  are  un- 
profitable A  policy  of  frood  will  and  friendly  trade  relations  will 
prevent  reprisals  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  The  tmws      Measure*  of  retaliation  are  not  " 

That  passaire.  fmm  the  speech  of  President  McKinley.  If  It 
stoppe<l  there,  would  cheer  the  heart  of  a  new  d«  aler  But  let 
Us  Ro  on  one  more  sentence  and  se*:-  what  else  this  great  exponent 
of  both  the  tari'T  and  reciprocity  sa:d 

"If.  perchance,  some  of  our  tariffs  are  not  longer  needed  for 
revenue  or  to  encourage  and  protect  our  Industries  at  home,  why 
should  they  not  bf  employed  to  extend  and  promote  our  markets 
abroHd?" 

Now  what  did  Mr.  McKinle>-  mean  by  that^ 

If  you  will  read  his  tariff  spet^hes  and  his  own  exposition  of  his 
foreign-tnule  policy,  you  will  find  that  while  he  favored  reciprocity, 
while  he  said  In  so  many  words  that.  "We  must  not  repose  in 
fancievi  .vcunty  that  we  can  tJrcver  sell  everything  and  buy  little 
or  nothing  '  He  at  no  time  e\er  said  that  we  shovsld  turn  over  to 
ferritin  proilui'ers  any  part  cf  tht^  Aniericaii  market  which  could  be 
served  by  our  own  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries. 

Indeed,  he  said  further.  We  -hould  take  from  our  cu.siom»  rs  such 
of  their  products  a.s  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  industries 
and  labor." 

D»  spite  the  efforts  of  the  present  administration  to  force  the 
Republicans  into  the  position  of  opposing  the  principle  of  reci- 
pnxrlty.  we  Republican.^  are  standing  fast  on  tho  very  ground  upon 
which  stood  William  McKinley 

We  Republicans  do  imt  op^xwe  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  but 
we  do  oppose  the  New  D»'al  meth<xl  and  program  of  reciprocal -trade 
treaties  that  are  willing  to  trade  off  «nd  K:ve  away  thi-  Amorlcnn 
markets  that  belong  to  the  American  farmer  and  the  American 
wiTklngman  thrr.ugh  a  general l/at ion  of  all  c<-nces8lons  and  ad- 
vantages to  all  countries,  except  Germany.  iTKide  in  every  treaty 
With  each  country;  even  those  countries  that  are  actually  dis- 
criminating a^inst  us  in  the  very  hour  In  which  we  are  gratul- 
tcu  ly  handing  them  these  trade  lidvantages  over  our  own  farmers 
and  our  own  wage  tarn>'rs 

Perhaps  I  have  gone  further  Into  the  question  of  reciprocal-trade 
policies  than  I  meant  to  on  thl.s  uccasion  when  my  Intention  was  to 
pay  the  warmest  tribute  of  which  I  am  uipable  to  a  man  whose 
ilfe.  both  private  and  public.  I  have  admired  since  I  was  a  boy 

I  wr>nt  in  closing,  to  say  th;it  the  private  and  public  career  of 
William  McKinley  will  stand  a*  an  example  of  the  highest  Ideal  of 
AnMTlcan  manhood  and  American  statesrrwinehip — gentle,  patient, 
lOTlng.  yet  tlrm  and  Immovable  for  the  right,  so  long  as  history  shall 
relate  the  lives  and  deeds  of  men  It  Is  my  pleaisuro  and  my  priv- 
llejje  and  my  honor  to  pay  this  tribute  to  this  lUusirious  son  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  William  McKinley. 


Interlocking  Directorates 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMAKKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

oy  coNNKCTur  r 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  RtrRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Spt'skcr.  I  have  asktd  unanimcus 
consent  to  revise  my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  very 
intert^tmg  letter  on  interlocking  directorates  sent  to  me  by  a 
distinguished  banker  from  my  own  home  town  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  I  am  sure  that  the  subject  is  of  interest  to  every  one 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  country. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  Fikst  National  Bank  .\nd  Tbttst  Co.  of  Nrw  Haven. 

New  Havtn.  Conn  .  January  15.  1940. 

Hon     JAMXS    a     SHANI.CT. 

Member  <>/  Houjte  of  Rfprrsr'ntatives. 
WashtnfeUn.   D    C. 

Dtak  Mr  Shwify  I  have  noticed  by  tlie  newspapers  that  Sen- 
atrr  Olass  has  reintroduced  a  bill  substantially  In  the  form  ve- 
lo<xl  by  Presitient  RtvieevvU  a  few  nt^»  nths  ago.  which  would  ex- 
tend until  1944  Interlocking  directorslilps  between  financial 
li;strution.'<  now  lawfully  exist ing.  but  which  will  become  unlaw- 
ful on  FVbruarv  1  of  tiie  current  year,  unlesj  such  extension  is 
granted  by   Congress 

While  ♦his  Is  prr  bably  the  flnt  time  In  mv  Itfe  when  I  have 
dia«gr«^    funUumeaiaily    with    Senator    Glass,    I    do    very    mucii 


hope  that  this  legislation  will  not  pass.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8  of  the  Clayton  Act.  limiting  Interloclclng 
relationships  between  the  boards  and  ofHcial  staffs  of  financial 
institutions,  should  l)e  amended  only  in  the  way  vt  further  limi- 
tations and  not  in  the  direction  of  so-called  liberality.  I  be- 
lieve such  restrictions  are  distinctly  In  the  public  Interest  and 
their  validity  rests  upon  the  broad  principle  well  stated  by  Henry 
M    Dawes  when  he  was  Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

"A  man  cannot  serve  two  masters,  and  a  trustee  who  will  act 
for  two  conflicting  interests  Is  Ipso  facto  Incompetent  either 
mentally  or  morally  " 

It  Is  said  that  In.stltiitlons  where  such  relationships  exist  should 
be  allowed  further  time  to  adjust  themselves  In  point  of  fact, 
they  have  had  ample  time  They  were  given  abundant  warning 
by  the  Banking  Act  of  19r?3  and  the  Banking  Act  of  1935.  by 
various  rulings  of  thf  Reserve  Board  since  1935.  and  by  the  recent 
veto  of  the  President.  Any  bank  which  has  not  put  its  house  in 
order  can  probably  be  relied  upon  to  adopt  the  same  shllly- 
Bhallylng  policy  between   now  and   1944 

What  I  have  Just  said  has  been  proved  by  our  experience  here  In 
New  Haven.  Four  out  of  our  five  clearing-hou.se  banks  had  such 
Interlocking  directorships  but  i  i  every  instance  the  situation  was 
cured  nt  the  annual  elections  Ahlch  took  place  last  week.  I  am 
informed  that  the  same  purl.ying  process  took  place  with  the 
banks  in  Hartford  and  In  other  cities.  In  other  words,  those  banks 
which  attempted  In  good  faith  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law  found  no  difficulty  In  doing  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  dis- 
tinctly unfair  to  banking  Institutions  which  have  cleared  their 
skirts  In  good  faith  that  banks  which  have  fought  a  needed  reform 
to  the  last  minute  should  be  given  what  both  groups  will  regard 
as  an  advantage. 

It  has  been  said  that  during  the  banking  crisis  there  were  cer- 
tain banks  permitted  to  reorganize  or  permitted  to  reopen  upon 
the  distinct  understanding  that  certam  specified  individuals  wouid 
Jo:n  their  boards  of  directors  and  that  it  Is  unfair  now  that  tha<=e 
specified  directors  should  have  to  withdraw.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  are  a  few  such  Instances  but  they  are  extremely  few  and  a 
very  small  numl>-r  of  them  should  not  be  permitted  to  outweigh 
the  very  much  larger  general  public  interest 

It  has  al'^o  been  .^ald  that  there  are  communities  where  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  enoueh  directors  for  the  several  institu- 
tions If  Interlocking  directorships  are  prohibited.  Speaking  very 
bluntly,  I  do  not  believe  it.  Trace  these  alleped  specific  cas^s  down 
to  actualities  and  you  will  find  that  the  Individuals  In  question  do 
not  want  to  let  go  and  that  the  statement  that  there  are  not 
enough  good  men  is  pure  rationalization  There  are  relatively  few 
beards  of  directors  which  would  not  function  Just  as  well  if  the 
numbers  were  reduced  Speaking  very  broadly,  the  banks,  them- 
selves, would  be  tiotter  off  to  add  more  younger  men  to  their 
iKjards  of  directors  and  communities  would  be  better  off  if  more 
yotinger  men  In  their  midst  were  more  familiar  with  the  problems 
that  face  the  banks.  To  my  mind,  the  reluctance  of  bankers, 
where  it  exists,  to  acquiesce  In  the  general  movement  toward  free- 
ing financial  Institutions  from,  what  seem,  to  me.  the  manifest 
evils  of  Interlocking  directorships  Is  largely  due  to  Inertia  More 
specifically,  there  is  an  understandable  but  regrettable  unwilling- 
ness to  appraise  candidly  the  situation  In  irdiridual  banks  because 
of  the  reluctance  to  have  a  sound  general  rule  applied  when  it 
happens  to  hit  one's  own  Institution. 

To  save  foolish  duplication  of  dictation.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  send.ng  this  same  letter  to  Senator  Malonet  and  to  Senator 
Danaher. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  M    Sttei-e. 

Why  South  Dakota's  Rural  Credits  Failed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OK    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  31.  1940 


EDITORIAL.  FROM  THE  SIOUX  FAILS   (S    DAK  >    DAILY  AROUS- 
LEADER   OP   JANUARY   29.    1940 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follo\\-inK  editorial  from 
the  Dally  Argus-Leader  of  Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak.,  for  January 
29.  1940: 

[From  the  Sloux  Falls  (S.  Dak.l  Dally  Argus-Leader  of  January  29, 

19401 

WHY    SOtTH    0.AKOTAS    RUSAL    CHEDITS    FAILED 

Minnehaha  Coun'y   Republicans   heard   an   interesting  statement 
last   week   from  Millard  Scott    dire.  t.T  of   tht    South  Dakota  rural 
,   cre<Ut£  department,  concerning  State  •ocialism. 
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Times  and  bad  maraeement.  he  s.-iid.  were  not  a'.onc  to  blame  for 
the  Insolvcncv  of  the  deparment  now  under  his  direction.  Gov- 
ernment simply  can't  succe»  d  In  business,  he  explained 

"When  government  steps  in  where  private  business  fears  to  tread," 
Sccit  told  his  listeners,  •ihc  taxpayers  are  going  to  find  themselves 
scon  ca.r>lt>s  o  burden  " 

The  history  of  the  rural -credits  department  has  been  reviewed  so 
often  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  much  In  exp'anntlon  at  this 
time.  Suffice  It  to  f-ay  that  its  promoters  said  It  would  be  a  won- 
derful boon  to  the  farmers  and  that  "it  won't  cost  the  tijxpayers  a 
cent." 

Today  the  taxpayers  are  counting  their  costs  In  millions  of  dollars. 
Bclore  the  llquUlatioii  is  completed  the  total  loss  may  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $30,000,000  or  $40,000  000. 

On  paper,  as  the  promoters  orUinally  figured  it,  no  such  financial 
calamity  was  in  prospect  The  State  would  borrow  the  money  at  a 
specified  amount  and  lend  It  to  farmers  at  a  figure  sufficiently  higher 
to  cover  the  overhead  expenses. 

They  didn't  give  cor.slderatlon  In  their  paper  calculations  to  the 
bad  loans  that  would  be  mado  and  to  the  influence  that  politics 
would  have  in  its  operation. 

Now  we  know  about  t'aese  thinps.  however.  We  realize  that  per- 
sons with  poor  farms  tmd  some  political  pull  foiind  It  comparatively 
eai,y  to  unload  their  properties  en  the  State.  Some  persons  elimi- 
nated bad  loans  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  by  turning  them  over 
to  the  State  department. 

That  IS  of  the  past,  though,  and  the  Job  today  Is  to  complete  the 
department's  liquidation  and  to  remember  the  lesson  the  experience 
has  provided. 

Scott  has  been  dclnj:  good  work  In  disposing  of  the  department's 
lands  Many  sales  were  made  in  1939  and  many  more  are  m  prospect 
for  1940 

The  charge  is  made,  of  course,  that  some  lands  are  sold  at  bargain 
prices  This  may  be  true  \eX  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to  bid 
for  them  and  to  overil.row  any  bid  that  has  been  made  by  a  higher 
one 

It  Is  easy  to  fall  Into  the  habit  of  nssumlng  that  we  should  wait 
and  wait  for  on  upturn  in  farm  prices.  But  those  with  lono:  mem- 
ories can  recall  thai  su  h  a  rry  was  sounded  in  1927  and  19^JB.  when 
the  liquidation  of  the  cepartment  began.  It  was  so  vlgoious.  in  fact, 
that  little  effort  was  applied  to  tlie  business  of  selling  lands  promptly. 
Now  we  realize  that  a  good  sales  program  at  that  time  would  have 
been  to  our  advantage 

We  must  remember  that  it  costs  the  State  mrney  each  and  every 
year  to  maintain  the  dtpartment  The  longer  the  lands  are  retained 
thf  higher  price  we  must  receive  to  balance  the  costs. 

So  it  is  b?tter  to  take  a  low  bid  now  than  to  wait  for  an  indefinite 
pro«^pect  of  n  better  cnr  In  the  future 

Scott,  we  hope,  continues  to  push  his  rarrpalen  for  quick  action 
on  the  liquidation  of  the  lands.  It  would  be  unfortunate.  Indeed. 
If  he  should  be  sidt  t  acked  "from  his  objectives  as  some  of  his 
predecestois  have  been. 


Elimina'ion  of  Stream  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON    BRENT  SPENCE 

OF   KENTLCKY 

IN  THE  H(>USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdxcsdcy,  January  31,  1010 


EDITORIALS  IT.OM  THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  in:ert  the  following  editorials  from  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  on  the  subject  of  the  elimination  of  stream  pollu- 
tion. 

As  the  people  of  Cincinnati  and  the  surrounding  territory 
are  dependent  upon  the  Ohio  River  and  other  hiphly  polluted 
streams  as  the  source  of  their  water  supply,  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  recognizes  that  its  readers  arc  tremendously  in- 
terested in  the  elimination  of  stream  pollution  and  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  this  problem,  which  means  so  much  to  their 
future  health  and  happiness. 

The  editorials  are  as  follcwj: 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  June  20.  1929] 

TO   SPORTSMEN 

A  comprehensive  attack  upon  the  grave  problem  of  stream  pollu- 
tion oy  the  States  In  cooperation  with  th?  Federal  Government 
awaits  only  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Repri\sentatives  and  the 
President.  Tlie  Barkley-Spcncu  bill,  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  last  session  and  passed  at  this  session  by  the  Senate, 
provides  an  ideal  vehicle  for  antipollution  action. 

At  this  Juncture,  however,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  Is  striving 
to  revive  an  old  fallacy — that  a  BUonger  bill  is  ueces^iary  to  do 


the  lob  Strenuou.*;  efforts  are  being  irade  to  convince  Members  rf 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  should 
thrust  the  States  a.side  and  force  an  Immediate  remedy  of  the 
situation. 

This  is  precisely  the  argument  which  has  maintained  the  status 
quo  for  years  while  individuals  and  o  gaiilzatKiis  have  ^ought  to 
accomplish  action.  This  Is  the  line  of  reasoning  wliiih  has  frus- 
trated the  enactment  of  a  Federal  stream-purification  bill  to  date; 
preserved  a  status  quo  of  pollution  Hhlch  taxes  the  iibilltles  of 
chemists  In  their  effort  to  supply  resid'?nts  of  the  Ohio  Vdley  with 
potable  drinking  water. 

The  alternative  to  the  Barklcy-Spenee  bill  Is  a  highly  controver- 
sial measure  of  doubted  constitutionality  and  cf  even  more  widely 
doubted  practicablliiy.  Exptrionce  In  Congre.s.s  has  demonstrateet 
that  it  does  not  command  a  majority  of  support.  It  Is.  for  th*; 
m<ist  part,  only  a  means  of  obstiuct-ng  action  on  the  Ba'kley- 
Spence  bill,  which  represents  the  best  thought  and  agreement  of 
the  active  sponsors  of  stream  purification  among  the  Stales  and  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  "half  a  loaf  Is  better  than  none." 
even  though  the  futility  of  the  so-called  strr.nger  bill  has  b<'cn 
demonstrated.  Actually,  the  Barkley-Spence  bill  is  the  more  prac- 
tical, the  more  likely  to  prot.uce  actual  results.  It  provides  for 
action,  not  long-drawn-out  court  litigation,  and  It  .seeks  accom- 
plishment in  a  way  most  likely  to  succeed  through  coojjerallon  of 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Sportsmen  worthy  of  the  name  .should  not  permit  them.selvcs  to 
be  regmiented  into  a  position  antagonistic  to  the  welfare  of  millions 
of  people. 

[From  the  Cincinnati   E:nquirer  of  June  30,   1933 1 

PRACTICAL    PURIFICATION 

A  few  years  ago  the  pro.spect  for  th'^  purification  cf  our  rivers 
.seemed  hopeless.  Btit  the  last  5  years  has  shown  such  an  Improve- 
ment that  if  Congress  arts  to  pass  the  Barkley-Spence  legislation 
the  future  will  be  very  bright. 

Tlie  period  from  1932  to  the  end  of  1037  demonstrated  that  local 
effort  with  grants-in-aid  from  the  Federal  Govern.ment  increased 
fewage-dispo.sal  facilities  nearly  75  percent.  In  1932  only  21  000. 00 J 
people  living  in  urban  commuities  treated  their  wastes.  By  the  t  nd 
of  1937.  37.000  000  of  them  were  discharging  their  wastes  through 
treatment  plants.     That  is  over  one-half  of  the  urban  population. 

Existing  official  estimates  indicate  that  by  1{>41  over  mrec-fourths 
of  city  dwellers  can  stop  polluting  their  adjacent  waters.  Thii 
Will  require  something  like  half  a  billion  dollars  by  the  former 
method  of  local  construction  aided  by  Government  loans  or  con- 
tributions. 

Though  this  does  not  Include  all  industrial  wastes.  It  Is  rea^sur- 
Xni  that  a  few  million  dollars  have  already  cleared  up  one-fourth 
of  the  sulf uric-acid  load  of  4,000.000  tons  on  the  Potomac-Ohio 
watershed. 

With  such  encoura-^ing  news,  which  does  not^  Include  much  con- 
struction In  tlie  last  year  and  a  half,  it  is  the  irony  of  paradox 
that  attempts  are  being  made  to  defeat  this  progress,  mid  tho 
cppo.sltlon  comes  not  frcm  polluters  .'o  much  as  from  a  few  spokes- 
men for  the  Izaac  Walton  League  and  similar  organizations.  Thesa 
demand  a  bill  which  would  empower  the  Federal  Governmeni  to 
bring  suit  against  individual  cities  and  businesses  to  enforce  au 
ill-defined  purity  in  htream.s. 

Such  legislation,  very  likely  unconstitutional  and  so  fraught 
with  controver.y  as  to  lodp;c  indefinitely  in  the  courts,  might  ^lail 
the  work  of  purification  for  years. 

With  such  marked  progress  from  the  already  proved  process  of 
local  effort  with  national  aid.  it  should  be  evident  wh.cli  is  the 
practical  method. 


[Frcm   the   Clnclnnntl    Enquirer  of  August   20.    1939] 

THE     RIVER     PERIL 

The  dimensions  of  the  Ohio  River  pollution  peril  are  Indicated 
in  a  di-spatch  from  LoulsvilL?,  vhcre  city,  county,  and  State 
health  authorities  liave  warned  bathcrj  that  the  rlvcr  Is  "heavily 
charged"  with  organisms  menacing  to  health.  Tests  .  howed  tliC 
presence  of  as  many  as  1.000.000  bacilli  cell  to  each  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  tested,  according  to  the  LoulavlUe  Com- 
missioners of  Sowerage 

The  "safe  average"  fixed  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  is  5.000  bacilli  coll  in  each  100  cubic  centlmelcrs  of  water. 
Tlius,  at  Louisville.  Ohio  River  water  is  Juil  200  t;mcs  as  heavily 
charged    with    organisms    as    the    tolerable    limit. 

United  Stales  Public  Hf  alth  Service  tests  below  Cincinnati  have 
shown  between  one  and  five  million  bacilli  coll  in  each  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  or  from  200  to  1  000  times  the  "safe"  aver- 
age of  pollution.  This  refiects,  of  ccurfe,  tht  immediate  result  of 
discharging  Into  the  river  the  untreated  sewtige  from  a  metro- 
politan district  of  600.000  people.  Though  hampered  as  It  is  by 
chemicals  and  Industrial  wastes,  the  OJilo  River  iiianegts  to  e.xerc 
some  sclf-purifylng  action  as  Its  water  travels  a  hundred  mUles  or  so. 

Cincinnati  Is  both  an  offender  and  cffcnded  i.gainst  in  tlie  mat- 
ter of  pollution,  of  course,  as  are  virtually  all  of  the  river  cities 
under  present  circumstances.  Annually  the  peaks  of  pcUuilon,  m 
measured    at    the    Cincinnati    waterworks,    grow    higher. 

Modern  filtration  and  purification  methods  have  b<ien  equal  so 
far  to  the  tremendous  task  of  rendering  fit  to  drink  wat*'r  ko 
heavily  charged  with  organisms,  but  the  situation  is  as  dangerous 
as  it  Is  revolting.     The  Ohio  Valley  must  insist  that  CcngrcsB  la 
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January  delay  no  lon(?*r  In  the  enactment  of  the  Barkley-Spence 
antl-stream-poUutton  bill,  to  pave  the  way  for  remedial  action  at 
the  earliest  moment 


I 


(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  October  31.  1939] 

Om    NOBli    RrVTR 

The  Counte«8  de  Chambrun  in  her  history  of  Cincinnati,  says 
that  ahe  knows  ol  no  rtver  view  "moro  majwsilc  than  tliat  treat 
double  curve  nweepmc  between  the  harmonious  lines  of  the  Keu- 
tiifky  hilla  and  ih*-  »letpI<»-rrown»xl  p^ak  cf  Mount  Adam.s  " 

Indeed.  It  la  glorious  But  the  count^-ffl  is  candidly  truthful,  for 
ahe  adds  that  It  la  only  distance  which  Is  enchanting.  When  you 
descend  to  its  banks  the  spell  Is  broken.  Then  you  realize  how 
we  have  abused  our  noble  river  Along  our  city  front  you  can  see 
the  aewers  emptytriK  Into  tt. 

Of  course.  a»  a  veracious  rhrcnlcltr  the  countess  could  say  no 
less  She  is  siiU  a  youn^  woman  We  trust  she  will  live  lon<j 
enmigh  to  st^  thf  Ohio  re.-^torrd  to  Its  pristine  purity  In  seme 
future  and  reTteed  edition  of  her  work,  we  siTicerely  wl.«h  she  will 
be  able  to  say  that  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  are  sweet  and  whole- 
some- that  boj-s  arKl  pirls  can  swim  In  ihem  and  be  unafraid  We 
_ —  trust  that  in  a  triumphant  chapter  she  will  be  ablf  to  tell  ot  the 
vwtonoiis  battle  iiKain  t  pcllutirn  Then  the  Oh'o  will  net  only 
be  splendid  when  seen  at  a  distanct^  there  will  be  no  disenchan-- 
merit  when  you  come  down  from  the  hilltops  and  stand  upon  its 
■hor«8. 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  January  19.  1940] 

AKD    NOW   KrNTVrKY 

Alert  to  their  respond ibllltlew.  Gov  Keen  John.«ion  and  other  offl- 
ClalR  of  Kentucky  have  announce<l  that  they  will  support  enrlv 
ratification  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Strt  am  Purification  Compact.  The 
Z'  8tat«  health  comniUiaioner.  Dr  Arthur  T  McCormack.  has  empha- 
sised the  Importance  of  th«-  compact,  which  was  introduced  In  the 
Kentu'kv  I^ejcl^Iature  by  Ftrpresentntlve  Henry  T   Ward,  of  Paducah. 

With  Kentucky  squared  off  for  action,  the  effective  date  of  the 
compact  draws  nearer  Ijtst  year,  while  the  Kentucky  Gener.il 
Aaaembly  whs  not  in  .sesfcion.  the  program  of  interstate  action 
ai^alnst  stream  pollution  was  approved  by  the  Legislatures  of 
Indiana  Ohio.  Illlnol'*  New  York,  and  West  Vinunla  The  Inter- 
statt-  antipollution  frt  nt  will  be  complete  with  the  addition  of 
Kentucky    Pennsylvania    and  V'ir>:in;a 

The  vchetluUd  ei^ht-Siate  compai^n  against  pollution,  which  will 
enforce  minimum  standards  of  stream  puriflcafion,  is  t>eliiK  widely 
cited  as  an  example  of  fflective  interstate  cooperation  In  opera- 
tion the  compact  will  s.Tve  Ideally  as  an  Instrument  of  local 
action  at^alDRt  river  pollution 

The  Ohio  River  Valley  presents  what  is  re^ard^d  as  the  fcremcst 
pollution  problem  in  the  Nation,  from  the  standpoint  of  scope, 
severity  and  number  of  persons  affected  In  the  h^ht  of  condl- 
tiooa,  the  sooner  and  more  comprehensive  the  effort  t4j  purify  the 
rl*er  and  its  tributaries  the  better  It  is  up  to  the  States  individ- 
ually and  collectivf'ly.  to  demonstrate  their  willingness  and  ther 
ability  to  combat  pollution  The  open  avenue  before  them  Is  the 
Ohio  Valley  Stream  Pviriflcatlon  Compact. 


workers  JJropped  From  W .  \\  \.  in  Accordance 
With  The  IS-Month  Provision  in  the  iyo9  Relief 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-    or 

--  HON.  VITO  MARCAXTONIO 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THK  nOUSK  OF  RKJ'RKSKNTATIVKS 
Widncsday.  January  31.  1940 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO  Mr  Sprak»'r.  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  ri'niHiks  in  thf  Rrrono  I  includr  the  folhiwlnt?  .sum- 
mary and  upon  Ixsued  by  ih.-  Federal  Works  Agency,  Work 
Projects  Admini*tratlon.  Div-sion  of  Research: 

8t  MMAIY 

In  July  and  Aujru<t  more  than  Tlb.OOO  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion project  w«>rk  rs  wt  re  dropped  from  their  Jobs  in  accordance 
With  the  18-monfh  pnnislon  of  the  1939  Relirf  Act  A  survey 
covering  more  than  M8  000  of  thes«^  workrrs.  In  23  large  and  repre- 
sentative cities  disclosed  that  3  to  4  wi-eks  after  their  lay-off  7  8 
percent  were  rmployeil  in  pnva'e  Jobs  In  November  a  second  inter- 
view with  the  same  frrcup  «howed  that  2  to  3  months  after  dismissal 
12  7  percent,  or  fewer  than  100  000  of  the  775.000  workers  were 
.employed  in  private  Industry  In  industrial  centers  like  Buffalo. 
Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  Detroit,  and  Birmingham,  the  proportion 
with  Jobs  was  about  1  in  6;  In  8  of  the  23  cities  it  was  about 
1  In  10 

The  discharged  Work  Projects  AdmlnUttratlcn  workers  have  not 
benefited  to  any  great  extent  from  the  industrial  recovery  this  fall; 
they  are  not  the  first  to  be  hired  when  business  Improves.     Em- 


ployers tend  generally  to  recall  workers  recently  laid  off.  most  cf 
whom  have  not  yet  been  forced  to  seek  assistance  When  there  are 
eight  to  ten  miliion  persons  seeking  work.  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration and  relief  workers,  with  their  longer  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, have  to  wait 

Slightly  mere  than  half  of  the  12  7  percent  who  were  currently 
employed  were  earning  as  much  as  or  more  than  their  former  Work 
Projects  Administration  project  wage.  Most  of  thesi^  workers  wculd 
undoubtedly  have  left  Work  Projects  Administration  voluntarily, 
since  every  mon^wh  100.000  or  more  Work  Projects  Administration 
work»-rs  leave  of  their  own  volition  in  order  to  accept  private  em- 
ployment at  wages  which  permit  a  nunimura  standard  of  living. 
The  others  who  were  employed,  some  45.000  of  th?  laid-C'ff  workers, 
were  earning  le>s  than  their  former  Work  Projects  Administration 
project  w:iges.  Tht-se  workers  wvre  receiving  substandard  wages  or 
working  at  part-rime  Jobs. 

By  November  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  separated  work- 
ers were  again  dependent  on  public  assistance.  About  a  four  h 
were  back  on  Work  Projects  Administration,  and  more  than  a  fourt'.i 
were  on  local  relief  rolls  Large  numbers  were  living  on  Fed  -ral 
surplus  con.modltus.  because  in  many  areas  no  local  relief  Is  avail- 
able for  employable  cases. 

Others.  unalDle  to  find  Jobs  or  to  secure  public  assistance,  wt-re 
dependent  upon  miscellaneous  sources  of  Income,  or  were  without 
any  income  whau-ver.  The  small  earnings  of  secondary-family 
members,  categorical  aid  riKeived  by  o'.her  members  of  the  family, 
the  assistance  of  friends  and  relatives — these  means  had  to  suffice 
to  support  large  numbers  of  separated  workers.  Approximately 
lOO.OOO  of  all  those  cut  off  received  no  income  during  the  2  weeks 
before  they  were  Interviewed.  Some  were  living  on  savings  from 
earlier  short-lived  Jobs  or  on  credit  extended  by  grocers;  others  were 
forced  to  sell  personal  prcperty  or  even  to  beg  for  left-over  and 
un!>alable  food. 

The  decrease  In  apprt>prlatlon8  necessitated  reductions  In  Work 
Projects  Admmiiitration  employment  quotas  at  the  time  these  lay- 
offs were  being  made.  Hence,  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  separated 
workers  had  gone  back  to  Work  Projects  Administration  2  to  3 
months  later,  though  many  more  had  been  recertified  as  eligible  for 
reemployment.  DifBculties  in  assignment  meant  also  that  relatively 
few  of  those  who  had  been  awaiting  assignment  could  be  put  on  as 
replacements;  it  Is  prol»ble  that  by  mid-November  less  than  half 
of  the  vacancies  left  by  these  laid  off  in  accordance  with  the  18- 
month  provision  had  been  filled  by  new  workers. 

Fedfkai  Works  Acfnct. 
Work  Projects  Administratiun,  Duiston  o/  Research. 


WoRKEHs  Droppeh  From  W  P   A   in  Accordance  WrrH  the  18-Month 

Provision  in  the  1939  Rn-iiry  Act 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  1939  Relief  Act  which 
forbids  continuous  employment  of  certified  workers  on  W  P  A. 
project.s  for  longer  than  18  months,  more  than  775.000  workers  were 
dropped  from  W  P.  A  employment  during  July  and  August.  The 
proportion  cut  off  was  In  some  areas  greater  than  two-fifths  of  all 
those  employed  on  July  1.  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
nearly  one-third 

To  learn  how  the  workers  had  been  affected  by  these  lay-offs, 
the  W  P  A  Division  of  Research  conducted  surveys  In  23  large 
and  representative  cities  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
The  workers  were  Interviewed  about  3  weeks  after  their  lay-off, 
and  those  not  reassigned  to  W.  P.  A.  by  the  end  of  2  to  3  month.'^ 
were  again  interviewed  In  November.  The  survey  covered  a  total  of 
more  than  138.000  workers,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  those  sepa- 
rated for  thl.s  reason.  Table  1  shows  the  cities  where  the  study 
was  conducted  and  the  numbor  of  workers  included. 

THE  nasT  INTEKVirW 

The<^  lay-offs  brought  Immediate  widespread  distress  to  thou- 
sands cf  workers  and  their  families  In  many  cases  children  had 
tc  be  kept  home  from  school  for  want  of  food  and  clothing;  small 
Insurance  policies  were  lest;  and  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  pay 
for  needed  medical  care  When  Interviewed  about  3  weeks  alter 
their  lay-off.  7  6  percent  were  employed  In  pr:\-ate  Industry,  of 
whom  Considerably  more  than  half  were  earning  less  than  the 
W.  P  A  security  wage  Of  all  those  laid  off.  almost  half  reporced 
no  ca.«h  Income  whatever  for  the  3  week.s  prior  to  the  time  they 
were  Interviewed,  and  90  percent  received  less  Income  from  all 
sotirres  than  they  had  previously  earned  on  W  P  A  Twen»v 
r)ercent  of  those  laid  off  had  t>een  granted  direct  relief  None  had 
been  reemploye-d  by  W  PA,  because  the  act  required  that  they  be 
separated  from  project  eniploymtnt  for  at  least  30  days. 

THE  SECOND  JNTEXVICW 

The  situation  of  the  dUmUscd  workers  was  examined  again  in 
Noveml)er  In  order  to  find  out  whether  they  had  substantially 
bettered  their  condition  several  months  after  separation  from 
W  P  A  It  wa.s  found  that  the  great  majority  had  not  been  bene- 
fited by  the  Improvement  In  general  economic  conditions  which 
occurred  this  autumn  In  November  12  7  percent  of  those  laid 
off  had  private  employment.  28  4  percent  were  on  local  relief  rolls. 
and  2«  7  percent  had  been  ^ea^slgr.ed  to  W  P  A.  (table  1)  Of 
those  not  reassigned  to  W.  P  A.  77  2  perc  nt  had  total  Incomes 
which  were  smaller  than  their  previous  earnings  on  W  P  A 
(table  3). 

PROPOmON    CCTUIENTLT    EMPLOTXD 

The  study  Indicates  that  of  the  775,000  workers  Inld  ofT  In  July 
and  August  fewer  than  100.000  had  Jobs  bv  the  end  of  November. 
In  cities  such  as  Cleveland  and  Btiffalo,  where  Indtistry  has  been 
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stimulated  by  war  orders,  and  In  Detroit,  where  automobile  manu- 
facturing was  seasonally  active,  about  1  out  of  every  6  of  the 
workers  had  a  private  Job,  In  Jacksonville  the  proportion  employed 
was  less  than  1  In  14,  and  In  Bo.ston.  Milwaukee,  and  Denver  wa.s 
atKJUt  1  in  11  (table  1),  Although  the  workers  interviewed  had 
made  persistent  efforts  to  find  Jobs,  In  the  vast  majority  of  In- 
stances no  work  was  to  be  found  One  young  man.  experienced  as 
a  welders  helper,  says,  "I  leave  at  5:30  in  the  mornlnfjs  and  come 
back  about  1  o'clock.  I've  been  to  every  Junk  yard  and  every  shop. 
You  can  ask  for  work,  but  they  won't  give  It  to  yuu.  They  say, 
'We  don't  need  nobody  today  "  Some  places  wont  even  talk  to  you 
about  It.  Th.y  see  you  coming  and  holler,  'We  don't  need  nobody, 
boy!'" 

When  eight  to  ten  million  persons  are  seeking  work,  employers 
have  their  pick  of  workers.  Tlieir  preference  usually  follows  the 
principle  of  "hist  fired,  first  hired."  In  the  main  It  Is  the  recently 
unemployed,  those  who  have  not  yet  been  forced  to  seek  relief,  who 
are  the  first  tt)  pet  Jobs  when  business  improves  W.  P.  A.  and 
relief  workers,  with  their  longer  periods  of  unemployment,  have  to 
wait.  The  return  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  to  private  employment  re- 
quires a  reemployment  program  adapted  to  the  current  employment 
policies  of  industry.  Many  surveys  have  demonstrated  that  Indi- 
vidual quallflcations,  training,  geographical  differences  in  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  in  the  demand  for  specific  skills  must  be 
taken  into  account  If  such  programs  are  to  be  cUectlve. 

CHARACTER    OF   THE   JOBS 

-At  the  time  of  the  November  interviews  only  6  7  percent  of  all 
workers  separated  because  of  the  18-month  provision  were  employed 
In  private  Jobs  which  paid  as  much  as  their  former  W.  P,  A,  jobs. 
Most  of  these  workers  would  undoubtedly  have  been  included  In 
the  norrrral  W.  P,  A  turn-over  to  private  emplryment.  since  each 
month  more  than  100  000  workers  leave  W.  P.  A.  \ulunlarily  to  accept 
private  employment  at  wages  which  permit  a  minimum  standard  of 
living. 

The  others  who  were  employed — 6  percent  of  all  the  workers  laid 
off.  or  about  45.000  workers — were  earning  less  than  their  former 
XV.  P.  A,  project  wages;  In  mnny  instances  a  gre.it  deal  less.  To  cite 
but  two  examples  of  low  earnings  from  among  many,  one  man 
selling  fountain  pens  at  a  profit  cf  10  cents  a  pen  made  $2  In  2 
weeks,  and  a  huckster  peddling  vegetables  in  his  home-made  push- 
cart reported  earnings  of  abcut  15  cents  a  day. 

Variations  In  earnings  from  city  to  city  reflect  the  different  wage 
standards  prevailing  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Average  wages 
were  found  to  be  relatively  high  in  Milwaukee,  Buffalo.  Cleveland, 
and  Detroit,  and  lowest  In  the  southern  cities.  In  Fort  Worth,  for 
example,  average  weekly  earnings  were  $6;  in  Nashville.  $7.27;  and 
In  the  InclU'^trial  city  of  Birmingham  they  were  $8,82.  For  the  23 
cities  combined  earnings  of  those  workers  who  wire  employed  aver- 
aged $1722  More  than  one-fifth  were  earning  less  than  $10  per 
week  ( tiible  2 ) . 

The  temp<irary  nature  cf  much  of  this  work  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  10  percent  of  those  who  were  currently  employed  had  been 
working  for  less  than  a  week.  Now,  with  winter  coming  on.  oppor- 
tunities for  odd  Jobs  are  decreasing.  As  a  skilled  painter  said,  who 
had  been  picking  up  enough  1-  and  2-day  Jobs  to  keep  his  family 
supplied  with  groceries,  "I  got  one  day  last  week  and  none  this 
week,  and  you  can't  live  2  weeks  on  1  day." 

THOSE   DrrENDENT  UPON   PCBLIC   A.SSISTANCT: 

Unable  to  find  Jobs  of  any  kind,  most  cf  the  dismissed  workers 
again  sought  public  aid,  endeavoring  to  get  back  on  W.  P.  A.  or  to 
get  onto  local  direct  relief  rolls.  Two  or  three  months  after  they 
were  separated  26  7  percent  had  been  reemployed  on  W.  P.  A. 
projects  and  28,4  percent  were  receiving  local  relief  (table  1),  Thus 
consider.ibly  more  than  lialf  the  workers  were  again  dependent 
upcn  public  aid.  In  areas  where  local  relief  was  relatively  adequate 
the  proportion  receiving  the'^e  forms  cf  public  assistance  was  ordi- 
narily as  high  as  60  to  70  percent.  The  projyjrtion  was  highest  In 
Milwaukee,  where  almost  80  {percent  were  either  back  on  W,  P.  A, 
or  were  receiving  local  relief, 

Ina.-^much  as  practically  all  of  those  who  reapplied  were  in  need, 
the  proportion  reemployed  by  W  P.  A.  would  have  been  much 
larger  had  not  return  to  W  P  A  been  slowed  up  by  certification 
difficulties,  by  the  closing  of  many  projects,  and  by  reductions  in 
available  funds  Instead  cf  returning  to  work  soon  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  so-called  30-day  fuilough.  the  majority  of  the  dismissed 
workers  were  ft  111  off  W,  P   A.  several  months  after  .separation. 

For  the  many  who  could  not  return  to  W  P.  A.  and  who  did  not 
have  jobs  the  only  recourse  was  local  relief  in  area^  where  relief 
la  provided  for  employable  cases,  and  surplus  commodities  in  those 
areas  where  employables  are  not  ordinarliy  given  relief.  In  6  cities — • 
Buffalo.  PhilndelphiB,  Detroit.  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles,  and  Seat- 
tle— more  than  45  percent  of  all  the  separated  workers  were  receiving 
relief  (tattle  1),  In  the  southern  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Port 
Worth  and  Richmond,  scarcely  any  workers  were  getting  local  aid, 
even  of  an  emergency  character.  In  these  areas  surplu.s  comm«xli- 
tles  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation 
constituted  the  only  relief  source  of  any  significance. 

Wherever  there  was  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  many  more  had 
applied  than  were  currently  receiving  asslsta:ice;  where  relief  is 
totally  inadequate,  there  is  small  incentive  to  apply,  even  when  need 
Is  desperate.  "We  would  have  asked  for  relief,  but  I  heard  from  my 
neighbors  It  wouldn't  do  any  good,"  Is  a  common  explanation  of 
why  even  drstitute  families  have  not  made  application.  For  the 
23  cities  taken  together,  62  percent  of  those  not  back  on  W  P  A, 
had  applied  for  relief,  as  against  only  40  percent  who  were  cur- 
rently  receiving   relief.     A   few    (less   than   4   percent)    had    been 


granted  icllcf  at  some  time  since  separation,  but  were  no  longer 
receiving  It. 

THOSE    WITHOtrr    PRXVATI    OR    W     P.    A,    JOBS    AND    NOT    ON    LeXTAL    RELIEJ" 

ROLUS 

It  has  sometimes  been  a.s.sumed  that  those  separated  workers  who 
have  not  been  rea.sslgned  to  W  P.  A  or  who  are  not  receiving  local 
relief  are  PclI-supporting.  This  survey  shows,  however  that  over 
70  percent  of  those  without  any  public  assistance  except  surplus 
commodities  were  unemployed  when  Interviewed  in  Novemlier. 
Tliese  workers  constituted  nearly  a  tlird  of  all  tho.se  separated 
(table  n.  Two-fifths  of  them,  or  approximately  100  (KH)  of  all  thow 
cut  off  In  July  or  August,  received  no  incomis  whatever  during  a 
period  of  2  weeks  before  they  were  Interviewed;  they  were  living 
on  sma'l  earnings  from  earlier  brief  Jobs  or  were  forci-d  to  rely  on 
credit,  to  sell  personal  property,  or  to  beg.  The  others  were  living 
on  the  small  earnings  of  secondary  members  of  the  family,  on  cate- 
gorical aid  or  C  C.  C.  and  N.  Y.  A.  earnings  received  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  on  aid  from  friends  and  relatives,  and  on  surp;us 
commodities. 

FAMILY    INCOMES ALL    THOSE    NOT    REASSICNED    TO    W      P.    A. 

Total  incomes  of  the  families  of  tho.se  separated  who  were  not 
reimployed  on  W.  P.  A,  in  November  were  very  low.  Seventv-seven 
percent  were  receiving  less  than  their  W,  P  A  pecuritv- wages  had 
brought  them  (table  3).  Weekly  Income  varied  widely  "from  city  to 
city,  but  the  average  was  nowhere  higher  than  $14.  and  in  10  cities 
was  less  thsn  $5,  In  St,  Louis.  Charleston.  Jack.sonvllle.  and  Louis- 
ville average  weekly  Income  was  less  than  $2  50,  For  the  entire 
group  of  families,  average  total  weekly  Income  was  $8.23  (table  4). 

FAMILY    INCOMES THO.SE     NOT     REASSIGNED    TO     W.     P.     A.     AND     NOT    ON 

LOCAL    RELIEF  ROLLS 

Family,  Income  of  that  portion  of  the  .«^cparatrd  workers  who 
were  not  on  local  relief  rolls  was  on  the  average  con.':iderably  lower 
than  that  of  the  whole  group  not  reassigned  to  W.  P.  A.  At  one 
extreme  were  the  few  families  who  had  secured  good  private  Jobs; 
.some  of  these  had  weekly  Incomes  of  $26  or  mere.  At  the  other 
extreme  were  the  29,5  percent  without  any  cash  Incomes  and  an 
additional  19.2  percent  with  incomes  cf  less  than  $5  per  week  (tabic 
5).  Thus,  almost  one-half  of  those  not  dependent  on  W,  P  A.  or 
local  relief  were  living  on  less  than  $5  per  week  fome  2  to  3  months 
after  being  separated  from  W    P,  A, 

The  proportion  primarily  dependent  on  surplus  commodities  pro- 
vides an  Indication  of  the  .severe  decline  in  living  t^tandards  which 
many  of  these  workers  and  their  families  faced,  and  furnishes 
evidence  of  the  lack  of  adequate  direct  relief  In  many  areas  In 
Birmingham  60  percent  of  these  families  derived  the  major  part 
of  their  income  from  surplus  commodities,  and  in  five  other  cities 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  families  depended  almost  exclusively 
on  this  source  of  livelihood.  Tliough  essential  for  the  existence 
of  many  of  these  families,  surplus  commodities  are  ordinarily  not 
available  In  such  proporllnns  as  to  provide  an  adequate  balanced 
diet.  For  example.  In  Omaha,  where  16  percent  of  the  families 
reported  surplus  commodities  as  their  major  source  of  Income,  the 
only  commodities  distributed  during  November  were  fljui.  apples, 
and  onions.  Most  of  the  housewives  say  that  the  coinmr-tlitie3 
have  "helped  a  lot."  but  they  do  complain  of  the  inadequate 
variety  of  foods,  "We  got  flour,  but  what  good  is  the  flour  without 
lard  and  baking  powder?"  one  woman  asks,  "You  can't  eat  it 
raw.  And  we  pot  5  pounds  of  dry  t>eans,  but  I  had  to  get  a  piece 
of  meat  to  prea.se  'em  with  " 

Families  without  regular  Incomes  are,  of  course,  finding  It  pro- 
gressively more  difficult  to  secure  even  minimum  essentials  What 
has  happened  to  hundreds  of  these  families  is  told  in  the  story 
of  Joe  Richards,  who  writes: 

"The  first  month  was  not  so  bad.  I  held  back  the  rent  and  used 
my  last  pay  check  on  groceries  and  other  neeessitl*^  The  second 
month  I  could  not  pay  the  rent  and  used  my  credit  for  groceries 
and  had  to  borrow  from  my  friends. 

"Tills  last  month  I  have  been  forced  to  the  wall.  My  friends  are 
beginning  to  avoid  me  My  creditors  have  closed  in  on  me  I  have 
been  forced  to  break  up  my  home,  give  up  my  children,  and  sell 
all  my  furniture.  The  prices  I  have  had  to  take  for  my  furniture 
have  been  ridiculous.  It  has  averaged  about  10  perceiit  of  what 
I  paid  for  it" 

Many  grocers  who  were  willing  to  extend  credit  while  they  bflleved 
that  the  workers  would  be  reasslKned  at  the  end  of  30  days  shut  off 
ciedit  when  the  expected  reassignmcnts  did  not  occur  iti  Novem- 
ber only  about  one-fifth  of  the  families  without  regular  Incomes 
reported  buying  groceries  on  credit.  The  curtailment  of  credit 
and  the  mounting  unpaid  bills  had  their  effect  on  the  --t  jr.  keep- 
ers as  well  as  the  families  A  report  from  Texas  stat<f  Thi-t-e 
W  P  A  workers  have  traded  regul.trly  for  merchandise  and  paid 
the  bills  from  check  to  cheek  While  the  amounts  ixiught  have 
not  been  large,  their  inability  to  continue  these  accounts  and  regu- 
lar payments  of  them  has  greatly  reduced  the  income  of  the 
merchant"  A.s  a  result,  many  merchants  have  called  regarding 
possible  reassignment  of  Individual  workers. 

With  credit  exhausted,  families  had  to  make  further  readjust- 
ments. Many  depended  on  loans  made  by  friends  or  relatives  fre- 
quently not  much  better  off  than  they  Some  families  doubled  up; 
other  families  were  broken  up.  the  children  going  to  the  country  or 
the  wife  returning  to  her  home,  while  the  husband  continued  to 
ICKDk  for  work.  The  lay-off  from  W.  P.  A.  shifted  responsibility  for 
these  families  directly  onto  other  workers  and  their  families. 

EFFECTS  ON   LIVING   LEVILa 

The  effects  of  the  dlsml-ssals  are  reflected  not  only  In  the  reduction 
of  incomes  but  also  in  the  general  lowering  of  levels  of  living  with 
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Table   3 — Total    U'Veklv    familtJ    income    in    Norembrr  romnarrd    irith     l     Tarlf   .T — Tntnl    tn^flcUi    Inmilu   <n/vvm«    in    Vr>iw>m>v^r   r-nmnnrfd    tnith 
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loM  of  Income  and  rrscruTrr*  In  many  cns>-«  chiHTon  h?vr  been 
k«  pt  out  of  sthool  for  Inck  cf  warm  clothing,  book.s  and  penril?.  or 
even  Mtoqiute  food  Medical  care  and  special  diets  for  thf-  c!ironi- 
ra;iv  ill  have  been  umcng  the  ftrst  Items  eliminated  when  v\p'  r.d;- 
tvirn  mast  be  reduced  Insurance  potlciec  have  lapsed;  br  user.oirt 
equipment  bought  on  the  insiullraeiit  ptoii  has  fxfTi  Ur^: .  per^  .nal 
property  ha»  been  »  Id.  km  and  rl'Ctrlc.tv  haxt  bern  f^hut  ott  and 
many  families  are  ^athi  r.ni;  tip  tmi[js  of  w  od  far  fuel  Many 
faaulte*  have  been  fnf^ed  w.'. !  e\ic':on^  t-r  the  f«  ..r  of  rvifinji.s 

BecurlnK  food  rrn-.-iiti  a  m..ji  r  prubicm  fcr  many  familu-  tvn 
•fter  thry  have  rut  practiraMy  *.l  fdher  *'xjienditur«(  fr^tn  iheir 
butfcrta.  In  Onkabn  1  f«m;l>  in  rvrry  lU  r,  porting  oc  regular  inccme 
hAs  reaertfid  tr*  ntuvt^j^  nn  n..>r)c>:-.  bukene*.  ur  re&taunint^  for 
left-ov«r  and  urvKdntjie  <<<  <i 

^^^  «r<  r«r:f  .<  ATi(iJ«    *»«!>  iirAs*-Tr..N-M»rT 

By'Wovember  ".^4  f,s  pert  p-.t  or  all  the  diMnN  rd  workim  had  been 
reerrtined  a^  ellflblr  f  r  W  P  A  employment  (Thii  percentage 
rxcludeii  New  York  Ot, .  where  cernflcattonn  are  made  only  on 
rrqubiUlon  and  where,  in  cnn.sequenrr.  the  proportion  rrcertlfled 
only  yvTf  Indirectly  reflecu  ne«d  >  Referral  fnr  certlfiratton  lit  in 
moat  etties  a  duty  of  the  local  asvnry  a(lm:n.st<  rii.s;  relief  Hence, 
the  Iftire  pri>t»  rtjon  recertihrd  within  2  r  :  mo:. lbs  aJ  ler  srpara- 
tKin  proTul'*  1  ral  evKJcTJCf  t::a'  '.h'-  cr<f. :  tn..;';rlty  ul  'he  sip<iratcd 
WW  torn  continued  to  be  ;r  nenl  c  '.   .T-.-t  ^:.ce 

llw  prop»»Joii  re<  erlitl'-»l  thi;  ->^  t  if  h  .\y,  tour-rtfths  in  5  Cities 
and  wan  nim-tenUia  In  .In- k^c  tivtilc  At  rhf  o«!  t-r  .xtrenve.  only 
ai  |>eT  eni  had  b<*n  rtcrt li.e-d  ;n  Ijos  An«elis  and  li>  pfrceiit  In 
Buralo  In  Lea  An^elea  no  recertidcaiten.s  were  macle  uniU  October 
17  bccaiis*  of  difflculUcs  in  developing  prjcivjural  arraJUijcmex-.Lj  witii 
the  referral  agency,  and  In  Buffalo,  where  the  majority  of  rec<rtinca- 
tion5  are  made  on  re<juisltlcn  ncnp  at  all  wore  made  until  after 
completion  of  a  peneral  review  ol  r«"ed  Less  serious  admmtrtrstlve 
difBculUes  In  a  number  of  other  cities  resulted  In  the  proportion 
rerertlf\rd.  beln<?  considerably  below  what  It  would  have  been  If 
recertif^ratlon  had  be«'n  entirely  open 

Rea««<trnment^  did  not  keep  pace  with  recertlficatlons:  only 
slightly  more  than  oni^'-foiirth  of  tl>e  separated  workers  had  b?en 
reassigned  60  to  90  days  after  separation  (table  1)  (A  subsequent 
report,  pro^idtntc  information  on  this  jx>int  only  shows  that  even 
a.><  late  »•»  December  16  fewer  Uian  one-half  had  retitrned  to  W  P  A.) 

The  slow  nite  cf  reussipr.meiit  is  accounted  fcr  by  the  fnct  that 
In  most  area*!  becau^  of  reductlon-t  in  appropriaticns  quotas  ■wrre 
reduced  simultarjeous'y  with  the  18-mnr.th  l.iyc  r.*:  Pnr  the  same 
reasnn  the  a.<s  Ri'iniei.t  cf  others  wa.«;  (U?i)  impeded  It  Is  probtble 
that  less  than  half  of  the  plaoo*  Irft  vacant  by  thf*  mandatory  sep- 
aration of  these  c.iiplrvod  ron'im'.ously  for  13  month';  cr  longer 
were  filled  by  nild-Ncvcmbir  by  persons  nwiiltlng  asstsnmcnt  at 
that  ttme 

tmCTS    ON    PRt>JECT    OPEH4TION 

Though  tliifi  s-urvey  has  coiirer- lra*<>«.i  on  the  f^ffeci-  of  the  18- 
month  provi'-ion  on  tht-  clw"tii»rvced  workers,  tht-n-  cilectj;  are  by  no 
meatM  the  only  one*  State  sdrnuiis'rators  have  rfport^-d  tlvat  the 
Inunedtate  t<ect  of  tt»r  re<iuirenip:it  was  t^>  irKTeii.se  acimiiitotrative 
work  atvd  to  reducf  projet.:  eflkiency  In  'onit-  areit  the  iosa  of 
■kUlt>d  key  p«r5  nuiel  forceil  th-  suspension  of  cer'jiin  typ's  of 
pr-'jfct.s  nn<l  t>ad'v  liamj>»rvd  li.e  oppratu  n  of  mai.v  othp.->  Some 
SI  n.-i, '■*  hfiv  pr"t<'-U-d  th.<t  the;r  in\'ef>init'Jit,s  in  pro'tx^t^  have 
b»>n  >«■.  >{>r.i  ci.i'i-<i  D\'  the  subsiitiitton  of  new  wv?rkeni  tixr  jj».Ts>iiuiel 
k:ii  wn  r  !•  '.;  Mle  of  prodiuine  sati-f4ctotv  results.  Considera- 
Uon  nni^t  aL">o  \yv  ^iven  to  ti»«  p<«.^ibility  that  these  enforced  iay- 
oif.s  m.  y  eiKlnnger  h<.>n'»e  of  tlu  ki*i:i.«  in  proj'-ct  elQciency  attained  as 
a  resiUil  of  many  niunUu  of  stcawly  tflori 

FinsjiAt.  Woiuc.s  Agenc-t 
Winrk  Fmjects  Ad  minis  tratHtn.  Dtiiston  of  Keaiarvh 

JaNUACT  24    1»4U 

TanjE  1. — ^opeyrticm  of  vorkrr^  srpa'i.it'-d  in  July  and  August,  in 
accordance  u-ir'i  the  18-mon:h  p^r^Ttcm.  icho  fcj'  Sovembrr  were 
rrnplnyrd  tn  pnrcte  rndnvtry,  rvasycried  U>  W  P  A  ,  receiving 
direct  rrbef,  or  wrre  xri:fiout  jobs  or  public  ass'Mance — 23  cities 
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Take  1  —Provrrticn  of  varkers  separate  ft  Jvlv  and  Av<rust.  in 
ariTirriaiicr  uith  the  IS-mrmth  prorision.  v^ho  by  S<y^Tnhrr  tprre 
rmpirt'/fri  tn  prtrafc  industn/.  rrafsiffyird  to  W  P  A  ,  rerriring 
dfrtrrUcf.  or  tcrre  idthout  fobs  or  public  assistance — 23  cities — 
Continued 
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I  The  tiim-nlly  «Tipl  ivrd  trdtilp  a  •■mail  jimpfirtlnn  fO  <  prrtvTitl  who  wctp  mpm- 
tfT^  •>'.  ti.iniitt  >  r'Huu  ins:  tirect  reliof.  Theie  warken  wo*-  r\i-lu  l.-il  from  thr  oilunm 
"lit-oriMiu!  n'lirf." 

»  In  11  titU-*  all  worVrr*  K-parated  wrrr  Int/rvU-wod:  In  each  of  thr  pcmatnlne  cltl<>s 
a  rntuViin  wmpk",  mHii<1m«  M  levt  twe-thirtl  of  iho  wi»ar!«ti' 1  wrwkfrs.  w'-rv  itit^r- 
vifwvd.  The  totti  iiiiniUT  of  wcrkcts  Isltir viewed  was  tjU,U}l.  .\U  (M.'rofais4:fs  aro 
hMi>d  oo  tmn  actually  in  ten*  le  wed. 

*  Lm»  tkan  u.il6  prrcrnt. 

Table  3  — Eamingx  of  irorkcrs  srparcterl  in  armrdancr  t^1f^  the 
IH-month  prortnon,  ir.'io.  tn  November,  iccre  einpioytd  in  private 
iTidiLstry — 23  cities  « 
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1Z7 

$17.22 

21  3 

Rrr<"n  I- 

H..^«n      

«fi4 
158 

2.7 
11.9 

M.X4 
M.90 

7.7 

Sew  Huron 

17.  • 

Uefior  II 

lUJiUlo 

443 

7.snR 

560 

lfi.2 

13.3 

9.2 

22.  .^2 
K,  n 
12.76 

7.4 

Nfu  York  City 

20.1 

Phih.!.  Il.hi;»  

St.fi 

Rrri.  n  III 

Kii  hmonl       ... 

92 

9.6 

1119 

S1.S 

V>  iril.iuftno,  U.  C ..- 

336 

i«.5 

hi.  lu 

26.9 

Kefcx'ti  iV 

(  iixiuiiatl 

S61 

15.5 

16.  7S 

21.0 

('I«nrlin<l 

1,156 

16.0 

21  7* 

14  7 

I>e4r»>it            

1,.S5S 
472 

17  « 
1X5 

3K.  «! 

9  0 

In<iutna|iolis 

3X7 

St.  I.'Mlis         . 

7!>1 

la  2 

16.  UU 

27.6 

Reirion  \ 

tUrmitichani 

339 

14d 

li7 
14  4 

a.  83 

9  TV 

52.6 

<'liirt«sion 

sa7 

J«>i»<nn  lUe 

76 

6.7 

1:2.  SO 

36. « 

l.<Hll.-:vilU>  

203 

13.2 

13.36 

2a« 

.Nx-hville                  

LS2 

14.8 

7.27 

.1x9 

R«i.Hi  \  I     Kort  Worth 

K» 

11.  1 

•.flO 

67.9 

H^xM  VI 1 

-Milu-iiuHf* 

606 

ao 

20  00 

17.1 

onuiim      

M9 

13  2 

14  .M 

31.8 

liftk.ii  VIU;  Deaver 

IM 

h.0 

15.42 

28.0 

Het:iuti  IX. 

l^n-i  Angeled 

MO 

12  3 

17  14 

22.9 

Seattle 

156 

11  0 

19.50 

36.9 

1 

>  All  avaragas  and  percantagea  an  based  on  easea  actuaOj-  interv'iewe  L 
» The  average  used  Is  the  median. 

TABtx  3  — Total  irrrkly  family  income  in  Noix-mber  compared  tiHth 
prr-r-Hrus  W  P  A  project  tragre.  trorfcrr^  .^.-twrafetf  tn  arrryrdance 
utlh  the  l8-rnonth  prorHsicn  and  not  reassigned — 23  cities - 

IPercaiu  distribuUonl 


Workers  not 
n-acstened 

Prop(«iujn  with  family  inconie 
which  wa:^ — 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 

omt 

Hir her  than 

W    V    A 

proirct 

waee 

.\ppraxi- 
nwtHy 
^HM'  as 

W.  p.  A. 

prr.j.^1 

wa«e 

Iyow«^  that! 

W.  !•    A. 

proj'  ct 

ware 

Total 

101.  IM  1        NO 

3a5                     2.3 

77 

B^'cion  I- 

lK.^^«rfi     .. .... 

1 

1 

IMS  ,        100 

527           100 

M.4                     2.9  j                 M.7 

.Nt'w   li.ivrn    .... 

30  6                     3  3  i                 66. 1 
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Table  3 — Total  uvekly  family  income  in  November  compared  xcith 
previous  W.  P.  A  project  u-nqr  u\)rkers  separated  in  acco'daiwe 
with  the  IS-month  provtsian  and  not  rcass'gncd — 32  c:fi«.'s — Con. 


W.,rk.- 

r^not 

Proportion  with  fainilv  Inronip 

ri'u.s.signi'*! 

if  whiih  wa.s— 

Approxl- 

nicherthan 

IIi:«lily 

I.owrr  th.nn 

Nnm- 

Per- 

W.  1'    A. 

sailK'  M 

W    P    A. 

(«r 

cH-nt 

pr<>i>H-l 

\V    V    A. 

projfct 

wage 

pr..j<-cl 
wa»e 

wage 

Repion  II: 

HijtTaIn  

2.73H 

100 

41.7 

4  2 

Ml 

.New  York  rity.... 

4(1,  4.M 

loi 

21.7 

2.2 

76  1 

I'lilladeljJlii 

4.478 

luo 

13  » 

2.V 

Ki  3 

Repion  III 

Richmond 

r*ri 

100 

14.4 

19 

K3  7 

Wa..hmston,  D.  C. 

2.356 

lUO 

13.4 

1.5 

85.1 

Region  IV: 

Cincinnati 

3.006 

100 

14.4 

1  1 

1^4  5 

(Irvplaad 

4,  3IX 

ll«l 

30  0 

2.2 

67  8 

l>eiroU 

7,  4S2 

liai 

32  5 

3.5 

64  0 

1ndiana|)oll9 

2,H.32 

100 

11    1 

13 

K  '. 

8l.  l/ouis 

S.&37 

lUO 

9.V 

1.2 

K8.9 

Rejri"n  N 

Hirmintrham 

2.  l.V, 

100 

9.6 

1.4 

89  0 

t"li:ir!r>itjn 

tm; 

liW 

111 

1.7 

87  2 

Table  3 — Total  uvekly  tamily  income  in  Noi'^mbcr  compared  with 
previous  W  P.  A.  protect  uxige .  urrrkers  separated  tn  accordance 
with   the  18-month  provision  and  tiut  reassigned- ^2  cifics— -Con. 


Workers  not 

Proportion  wiili  family  income 

ri  ii>s4'ned 

>(  wtiich  wail 

Approxl- 

nicherthan 

niatoly 

Lower  than 

Niim- 

Prr- 

\V     1-    A 

lukiiie  as 

W.  P   A. 

U-r 

II- u  I 

|irii)pH-t 

W    P    A. 

project 

wa^e 

project 
wa;e 

wa^c 

Kepion  V— Continued 

Jarkvtnvillf 

(W 

100 

Rf. 

.9 

93  5 

Ixui^vilii' 

1,2»\ 

I'lO 

10  4 

1.7 

87.9 

NiuihMlU- 

_«00 

100 

11  7 

13 

87.0 

Rti.'i..n  \  1: 

Kort  Worth 

837 

100 

11  0 

2  5 

86  5 

Kepion  VII: 

.Milwaukee 

4.27S 

100 

31  A 

Z5 

ai.  9 

Omaha     

2.102 

100 

8  3 

2.1 

M  6 

Rofion  VlII: 

1  V-nvtT-  - ...... 

870 

100 

16.2 

1.2 

S2  6 

Repii>n  l-X: 

Ixis  AnprlM 

6.gH6 

100 

17  4 

3  6 

7V  0 

Seattle 

1,140 

100 

14  U 

1.4 

83.7 

Table  4. — Total  u-rrkly  family  income  of  icorkers  separated 


m  accordance  with  the  18-month  provision  uho  were  not  reassigned — 
23  cities 


Workers  not 
n-a&signid 

PiToent 

3!;e  distribution  of  total  weekly 

inr*)nie 

A  v(-rarH 
w»cklv 

- 

No 
Income 

$0.01  to 
$4.99 

3'.<.99 

JlOto 
$i4.yy 

»15fo 

$19.1)9 

$2010 

$24.99 

$25  or 
mure 

income, 
Novciii- 

Total                                                         

A'u  mhfr 
101.  ISO 

Percfvl 

100 

Ptrctnt 
17  7 

Pcrcrnl 

KS.3 

Prrcrnt 
21.7 

Prrcrnt 

17.2 

Peremt 
11.6 

Perctnt 
6.3 

Pactnt 
7.2 

$8.23 

Rejrion  1: 

Bo'«ton                                      . 

4.R02 

527 

2.738 

40.  4.54 

4.  47S 

.502 
2,356 

,3.006 
4.  34H 
7,4h2 
2.  k:12 
5,537 

2.136 
736 

K2K 

MM.'. 

WlO 

837 

4.27«« 

2,  lf.2 

870 

6.986 
1,140 

ion 

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
KKi 

KM) 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

100 
11)0 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

23.2 
17.1 

9  7 

21.9 

7.  7 

2.5.4 

20.4 

12  2 

16  0 

9.6 

S.  H 

40.9^ 

3  0 

28  2 

27  0 

2>^  f. 

14.7 

6.5 

9  4 
2S  5 
14.2 

7.8 
9.9 

ISO 
U.4 

S  6 

7.0 
10.  G 

3.5  6 
44  7 

32.6 

l.V  6 
12  7 
■M  2- 
30.1 

69  9 
41  0 

.5.V  7 
44.8 
.M  6 
50.4 

23.3 
40  7 
32.8 

9  0 
30.5 

24.2 
18.6 

1.5  9 
20.3 
2.>>.  1 

16.5 
10.9 

28.3 
22.1 
21.6 
;«  H 
ii.e 

13.7 
11.0 
10.3 
10  4 
l.S.  « 

2y.o 

12  H 
1.5.2 
24.5 

39.0 
29  3 

17.0 

17.6 

26  2 
19.9 
30.1 

11  5 

0  .■> 

10  1 
13  4 
20.5 
118 
7.0 

5  5 
8  1 
2.6 
8  4 
7.2 
7. « 

17  9 
6.5 

12  3 

2-2  3 
13.4 

10.  1 
i:..9 

20  7 

14.7 

«  C 

6.0 
0  3 

7.  7 

11.  1 
12.6 

6.6 
6.7 

3.5 
4.7 
.9 
4.6 
4  4 
3.2 

J.5.7 
4.2 
6.6 

12.0 

0.4 

3.3 
11.6 

12  3 

8.2 
4.1 

2  6 

2.7 

4  7 

8.8 
6.5 
2.8 
2.3 

1.6 
1.0 

2  1 
1.7 
1.2 
12 

9  4 

3  6 
6.4 

5  7 
3  0 

4  2 

9  8 

11.6 
8.0 
3.8 

2  4 

2.5 

4.4 

1,3  0 

16.  5 

3.0 

2.  1 

2  « 

3  (1 

1  4 
1.5 

2  0 
1.2 

11    5 
13 
4.2 

4.2 
0.9 

6  82 

Now  Haven - 

11.  40 

Region  11: 

HnfTalo                       .,      . 

13  98 

New  ^'ork  City         J.  . 

10  20 

Philaddnhia              j                           -                 

9  68 

Rrtrion  111: 

3  47 

Washinpton,  D.  C... 
Region  IV: 

3  32 

.'.  91 

Cleveland 4 - 

Detroit     4 

lndianai)olis .» - 

9  16 

11   4H 

6   19 

1   .52 

Rcfion  V: 

Iiirminchfim 

3  rc 

Charleston  

Jacksonville 

Louisville ^ 

Nnshx  ille  ^ 

Reeion  VI  Kort  Wrrtii. 
lieijion  VII 

Milwaukee 

Omaha     

2  4.9 
2  (18 

2  4<1 

3  25 

4  33 

11  27 
2  ••.5 
5.02 

Region  l.\: 

1.4'ts  An?eW>< 

9.26 

6.05 

'  Inoomo  information  wa.«  soctirod  for  tho  2-weok  [K-rifKl  prior  to  interview.     Interviews  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  November.     The  avcrajre  used  is  the  mclian. 
All  averages  and  (•••reeiitapes  are  b!i.s<Ml  (»n  c.<i.ses  actuallv  iiitcr\  icwed. 

Table    5 Total    weekly   family    income    of    workers    separated    in  accordance  with   the   18-month   provision   who  were  not  reassigned 

and  were  not  receiving  direct  relief — 23  cities 


Not  reassime-i  and 

Perpentftco  dLstribution  of  total 

weekly  m^i'  mmmo 

A  VITHL'rt 

wi-t-kly 

not  on  diritl  re- 
lief 

No  in- 
come 

$0.01  la 

$4.99 

$5  to 
$9.99 

$10  to 

$14.99 

Peremt 

11.2 

$15  to 
$19.99 

$30  to 
$24.99 

$25  or 
more 

incoiiH', 

Niivciii- 

ber  ' 

TotiU 

NumhfT 
61.  443 

PtTcmt 
100 

Prrrmt 

■29.5 

Pfrrrnt 
19  2 

Peremt 
1,3  4 

Peremt 
10  3 

Percent 
0.7 

Percent 

9  7 

V>  .V) 

Region  I 

B..vtiin                        

3.  3.'iO 
362 

942 

36.215 
1,626 

347 

2.296 

l.,570 
2,4H7 
3,%1 

100 
100 

100 

1(10 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

33  4 
24  8 

28  6 
,33  8 
21.6 

.36  8 
21  0 

23.5 

28  0 
22.2 

19  3 
6  6 

7.0 

7.  1 

12.8 

20  1 

4,',  6 

21  9 
8.2 

n.4 

16  8 
13.2 

10.5 
12.8 
14  8 

14.2 
16  2 

16.4 
11.0 
11.8 

11   6 
12.9 

10  1 
14    1 

17  8 

14  9 
6  3 

10.2 
9  0 
8.4 

9  1 
17.6 

11,2 
13  3 
13  5 

7  0 
6.0 

11.8 

12.2 

_     7.8 

4.2 
12.9 

12  4 

8.7 
9  1 

3.5 
2  4 

8  3 
11  2 

£  8 

.5.6 
12  0 

20  2 
10  2 
10  4 

3.6 
2  5 

7.9 
20  4 
32.6 

4  31 

12.09 

Repion  11 

Buffalo                                    - 

11   95 

New  York  City 

Phila<lel|ihia .*..... 

Region  HI: 

8   .^H 
1(1.  2* 

3  23 

Washington.  D.  C 

Region  W : 

3  19 

6  40 

Cl.'voliind 

11.57 

Detroit 

12.76 

•  Income  in'ormati  in  was  seoow  1  for  the  3- week  t>«io  1  prior  t  ^  tut  Tvipw.     Inter- 
views were  enrnlix-Vixl  lor  '.tie  iitoot  part  ui  .\ov<e<]>:>er.     .\.ll  fiirr-nl^ri  wv  based  «M 


1  Income  information  was  secured  for  the  2-wrek  period  prior  tn  interview, 
AU  averaf:es  and  [>ercenluges  are  ba-sed  ou  cjises  actually  luler^  lewed. 


Interviews  were  conducted  lor  the  most  part  in  .\ovemr>er.   The  averrige  used  is  the  m»llaa. 


\\S 
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Tabli  5 — Total  w^eJfy  ftrm.'y  inrrytif  of  xccrkers  arpmratfd  m  aecordmnee  tnth  the  18-month  ptovition  wfk^  tpere  not  reaasifiwd 
mrrt   not  reerivinf  tiirvtt   rttief — 23  citie* — Conttsovd 


Pcrcctar 

t  (list ribiil ion  of  tola 

1  wrt  kly  ciise  income 

.\v-ri?i 

Niit  reass 
not  iio 

i.'ne  1  apil 
•liieit    re^ 

'     ■.>f    l.'V 

1    I'Hi.tl.f. 

li«f 

No  in- 

SO  01  10 

S5to 

SlO  to 

SIS  to 

f)  to 

I2,>  or 

1  NUvitn- 

ci  u  < 

»IM 

*».»v* 

$MIIU 

«19.MJ 

$.>4y» 

m  r« 

I       ».« 

Krfi»R  IV    ConrbTOBft. 

SUmhrr 

Ptrcent 

Ptrtent 

PtrctWt 

PtrtfM 

Pactut 

PtKtnt 

PtntM 

Ptrcent 

IwMnBpatis _ 

I.  a'>« 

»(») 

7L9 

au 

I't  1 

ILS 

U  H 

li  (1 

7.  4 

^•V) 

«.  l-rmb  _ 

S  410 

Um 

tt  » 

■«J  2 

11.2 

6.6 

5.7 

i3 

Z2 

1.34 

Hfv'Hin  V 

V*^  •    "*  "V^^VWlii^V  .     a    *vas*aa«—  Va—  s*v~aaB>«*W—  *v~~>~  ^i~  ••^^••*v***»-    - 

a,m 

100 

XQ 

7IJ.0 

U.A 

^S 

X3 

1.8 

2.S 

X37 

»"l-..ir!i>-t.i«      ............ _.. 

TM\ 

URI 

2S.2 

41.0 

J  1.0 

8.1 

17 

1.0 

3.0 

2.4» 

J.uk«..f,.  Illtt             .,,,,....                    ,,,  ,            

tan 

1.W 

Ml 

KM) 
ICO 

27.0 
2S.9 
14.  !i 

i5.« 
i(.H 
.'H.2 

10.3 
10.1 
1«.0 

i6 

a4 

7.3 

.« 

4.e 

4.3 

2.1 

1.7 
1.2 

1.5 
1.3 
2:0 

iwr 

!             > _    _ 

2.M 

3. --J 

Il«in>             t^ort  Worth _ 

MB 

100 

11.7 

51.4 

23.2 

8.2 

3.9 

1.7 

l.» 

3.U3 

S«i  >'  V  11 

MiM  iiilw 

1.293 
l.tM 

100 

31.4 
33.4 

4.fl 
W.7 

10.  n 

n.5 

12.1 

fi.3 

14  a 

4.« 

11.0 
4.  t 

l«.l 
1.5 

11.  <3 

o-n-tht        , 

2.41 

B«ntti  N  III   I)«a>«r. 

4M 

100 

as.  3 

U.3 

21. » 

15.1 

11.3 

6.2 

&U 

ira 

Ren.  n  IX 

1  ..>   VruelM - 

no 

lOU 

27.5 

7.4 
14.6 

16.4 

13.5 
10.  S 

15.3 
10.3 

9.9 
7.0 

13.1 

9. '■•1 

Seatlto 

7.  .J 

Neutrality — Its  Imyt>rtanc*e  and  Difiiculties 


EXTEXSrOX  OF  RE.MARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

(•F   U-\iii.\tllLSKTTS 

IN  THE  SF\.\TK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  1.  19-iO 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    DAVID  I    WALSH.  OF  M.'VSSACHUaETTS 


Ml  W.\1^H.  Mi .  Presidont,  I  a.'^k  unar..mous  consent  to 
have  insert*  d  isn  the  CcmcRESsiojrAL  Rscord  a  speech,  which 
expresses  my  tipus.  on  the  sutjjfct  cf  NeutrnHty — Its  Im- 
portance and  Difficulties,  drlivcrsd  by  me  before  the  annual 
rcTjvcntttm  cf  thr  Amenran  Ccrafition.  an  crsanization  com- 
prising more  than  a  handled  patriotic,  civic,  and  fraternal 
srcietics.  at  the  Wlllard  Hoiel.  Washington.  D.  C,  Wednesday. 
January  31. 

Thore  Ik  inp  no  objection,  the  .speech  \v~i  ordered  to  be 
print^^^'d  tu  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

My  npprtclat ;an  cf  the  privtlei;*  and  the  honor  of  addresstng  this 
d:at:r.:-;ui«bed  gathering  an  this  occssjon  ks  cvtrahtvrtowed  by  the 
».u€l:.<-s  In  the  reaLcatton  that  it  came  about  by  rtfaacm  of  the  un- 
Umtiy  d«iMh  of  ray  cherisiied  colleague  ftnd  frlen«l.  Willtam  E. 
Borah.  »ho  was  to  ha\e  b«eu  your  speaktr  t^d.iy 

n  Is  BO  cx.»g;T»tallon  to  say  th«t  the  lo»s  which  our  country  has 
aufft-rcd  ill  his  dctfh  at  UUs  crltkral  Juncture  in  world  a9<urs  is 
well  nigh  irrtpnrable.  Fcr  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
bSB  been  a  commanding  dfoire  In  oar  pufebc  life,  niul  thr  reiftch  of 
h*  lnfl»«iee  In  pofchc  thmiRht  as  wrtl  as  upwi  n.ukmal  and  tntor- 
nattonal  affitlrs  vsl*  beyood  mf.t«ire.  Uc  perfoxiued  his  senatutial 
ittituts  wiOi  th£  Uulustry.  lixe  cuung*.  and  the  patriotic  zeal  of  a 
soldier. 

I  ahall  resist  the  temptation  to  ontt-r  into  an  extended  eulcgv  (  f 
xhtm  gwt  AnwrtCMB  cootcmporarr.  biit  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted 
a  britf  personal  word  Dur.!:^;  the  20  yoars  I  ha^*  been  a  Mtmb«?r 
erf  ttw  Srrmtr  tt  hns  an  iiitU  to  me  itmt  tw  Senatcr  nearer  ap- 
jWMtfhed  the  Ideais  ui  American  ^tatesuunaJiup — Cuura^.  ability. 
panawU  integrity,  and  an  impersonal  approach  to  all  pubhc  ques- 
UmM.  And.  dunn?  this  period,  no  one  surpassed  Senator  Bcrah 
m  eloqacnee  and  e<reet;y»n?>s»»  in  debate. 

On  p«bhe  questton-?*  re!annt»  to  t^e  defense  of  the  Con.-rtirtrtlon. 
the  piiwi  lattm  rt  our  dentcrmrte  irtstittittxTTi*.  and  nonlnroiTe- 
cient  in  fovalgn  aUuuaces.  our  poliiicAl  phikoaopAiy  was  ud  complete 
fcamiony  To  nae.  as  in  fact  to  all  his  collee.cues.  his  death  is  a 
kern  pei^onat  loss      Of  Senator  B«>r»h  it  naay  Ix-  truly  said: 

"•     •     •     He  hcSd  hi>  place     •      •     • 
Haid  the  Isntj  purpoM.'  like  a  growiDg  tree     •     •     • 
Beld  cu  through  blame  and  faltered  cot  at  praise. 
And  when  he  (ell  ixx  whirlwind,  he  vent  down 
As  wh!^n  a  lordly  c«dnr.  green  with  boughs. 
Got^  d  jwn  with  a  great  ahout  upcn  the  hills, 
Aad  leaves  a  lonely  place  against  the  sKies." 

Thcso  are  tragic  momenta  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  dark 
hcrir*  la  the  history  of  mcdern  clvUlBBtloa.  and  fateful  da>-s  foe  our 
cur  country,  our  dem'x;rmey.  cur  freedom,  o^ir  sectirtiy 

Eurr-pe  t*  In  the  dcvaatattng  flames  c;  wrrr  No  cr.e  may  sny  how 
lacg  it  wl.1  coauma  mt  vatoata  ita  terrtbic  coU  in  hocian  Uvea 


and  human  misery,  in  destruction  of  property,  aud  depletion  cf 
matertal  resotrrces. 

No  man  may  appraise  the  final  consequences  to  those  nations. 
peonies,  and  (rcrvtrnments  engaged  hi  the  war;  nor  th^  conseqtiences 
open  the  wnrld — indt-ed.  tlit;  wliuie  fabric  of  human  society.  We 
only  know  th-.it  If  this  war  In  gm upe  Is  Icmg-  coTrcmtred,  and  rf  rt 
spread.',  the  devastation  will  be  beyond  reckoning,  and.  very  likily, 
beyond  repair  within  the  span  of  anyone  now  living. 

The  man  or  woman  would  be  indeed  unfeeling  v.  ho  wi.s  ly.t 
profoundly  moved  bv  the  inhuman  situation  In  Europe  As 
Americans  we  are  imbutd  with  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
ma.^sea  of  people  now  exper!enclng  the  horrors  of  wur  Hrrr  tiaetc 
and  how  helpless  i.s  their  t)light!  Facing  with  fear  and  irfmbling. 
day  after  day.  hoatlUtieA  that  would  de&lroy  tluur  hcxue.-.  lay  waste 
their  lands,  visit  innocent  noncombatants  with  poverty,  death,  and 
the  slau^ter  of  th^ir  youth. 

Naturally,  oar  paramount  ccncrm  tn  this  daric  hornr  is  for  r.vfe'y 
and  security  rf  our  own  loved  ones;  for  es^eape  of  ctir  own  cctxuiry 
from  thts  ewftil  conflict;  for  the  preseivation  of  cur  heritage,  jur 
own  democracy;  and  the  Ireedcm  for  which  our  forefathers  foucli' 
and  ched  a  ccstury  ar>d  a  half  ago.  In  a  word,  our  supreme  duty 
at  thia  nacmrnt  is  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  On  that 
prcpo'itlon  there  Is  no  debar?  and  no  dtsagieruieixt. 

One  question,  however,  continues  to  hover  over  ns.  nnmeJy.  Can 
we  prevent  liivolvement  of  oi;r  own  country  in  this  secuiid  World 
War;  and  hew  shall  we  proceed  to  that  end?  With  uhe  uLnxst 
conviction  I  believe  we  shall  .succeed  in  I^e«ping  th^  United  Srates 
out  of  this  war.  tf  we  have  the  will  to  do  s-j  and  if  our  CJcv- 
ernment  takes  adequate  pietautiotia.  follows  a  prudent  course,  and. 
Ill  truth  as  well  as  in  word,  maintair.s  .strict  neutrality 

Neutrality  is  a  state  cl  mind;  it  operates  for  peace  or  wnr 
through  mental  channels.  A  neuUality  that  is  honest  tesocrvcs 
animosities  and  hostiiuies  A  neutrality  tiiat  is  merelv  a  pvetcnae. 
the  i«e  of  a  name,  creates  ciiMri<et  and  enmity  The  ^tightest 
aggressive  operation  by  nxn'  Navy  cmiW  swrftlv  turn  cm-  course 
from  peace  to  war  In  like  mr.naer.  the  elements  that  ccuatluitc 
a  policy  of  neutrality  can  sharply  convert  our  attitude  frcm  pciico 
to  the  role  cf  an  a^cgressor.  It  is  the  Impairment  or  idbandoiuaeut 
of  a  real  policy  of  neutrality  that  Is  a  basx  cause  of  war  in  tiie 
world. 

No  puns  are  leveted  at  this  Nation  No  threwerttrf^  demands  havo 
been  made  upon  u»  No  uit  ntatum  ha,<»  t>een  delivered  We  are 
la  the  pathway  of  no  amiy.  We  are  more  than  3.^10  mJes  Irotii 
the  aitna  of  war.  We  are  a  natioc  at  peace  uzvd  not  at  war.  and 
every  conceivable  safeguard  should  be  used  to  prevent  our  N,:ii:n 
from  beenmirre  InvHvert  in  a  war  that  Is  not  of  cor  mwkirg 

The  most  perntrKms  and  dangerous  thought  with  respect  to  the 
present  war  in  Etirope  is  the  tdcn  that  our  own  Invulvn'irnt  imd 
our  own  entry  ir.to  the  v.ai  is  somehow  or  other  incscapab'.e  and 
tnevttaWe:  that  whether  we  ':ct  in  or  whetht^r  we  stay  out.  resta  not 
with  cursel. es  but  with  circumstances  and  events  beyond  our 
control 

I  was  shocked  and  profoundly  disturbed  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
to  find  how  prevalent  tn  Wa-shtngttm  wtw  the  rrotlm  of  the  Inev- 
tahUity  cf  our  involvcm'^nt  in  the  war  In  Europe— the  lection  th.it 
wt-  were  des'.ined  to  be  swept  Into  it  despite  all  efforts  to  stay  cut. 
m  my  opinion,  our  iJivolvement  In  the  v.ar  is  neither  iiLceso.ry 
nor  meviuble.  It  can  be  avoided.  It  must  be  escaped  if  v,e  .»re  to 
preserve  our  own  Wattcn  and  cnir  own  demrrmey  and  prevent  the 
awful  sacrifice  of  human  live?  attendant  with  war. 

Happtty  thia  feeling  of  the  inevitability  of  our  involvement  is 
much  le«B  in  evldeiice  today.  I  believe  the  public  diaciBsKm  cf 
neutnrfitv.  our  foretf;n  policy,  and  lAternaUoual  ailalzs  during  tiie 
consideration  of  the  Neutrality  Act  at  the  special  sfiEion  cf  the 
Congreea  lest  October  ccntrltruted  to  the  dtsjtpattcn  of  thts  idea 

I  believe  the  rank  and  flic  of  our  people  arc  incrca^.-r^fy  uiiliiaiit 
In  thetr  opposition  to  war.  or  to  any  action  by  ciir  Coveroiueut  that 
may  be  said  to  tend  In  that  direction. 

I  t»e:teve  t!  ev  («re  tnereaaii>«ly  wary  of  any  foreign  cntaa^lamen's 
and  increasmgiy  tn[tiB>M>t  nfton  real  aautxaUty.  an^  t.Kt»  aaataBcut 
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on  the  part  of  the  public  i.s  finding  reflection  in  Congress  and  with 
tlie  offlcials  of  our  G<;vernment. 

One  gratifying  element  which  gi\-es  strength  and  support  to  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  Untte<1  States  today  is  the  n  sis-tan ce  of  our 
people  to  propaganda.  The  feeble  voice  of  the  people  has  tri- 
umphed over  any  and  all  ellorts  to  sway  them  through  t)ie  power 
Of  prcpaeanda  Thtn-  have  shown  a  determlnod  puri>ase  to  treat 
the  present  war  ob}eLtively.  Tliey  have  refused  to  become  bewil- 
dered or  confused  as  was  the  c.'\.se  In  the  World  War  Uuor^anUed. 
humble,  sp'-inqlnc  not  from  the  count InEhGiiM"*  l;ut  merely  from 
the  homes,  tlresides.  and  family  cucles  of  the  great  masses  of  Amer- 
ican people,  who  ordinarily  have  little  to  say  about  creatink?  wars 
in  wh.ch  tlielr  sons  and  Jiusbands  must  fight,  they  have  instinc- 
tively c  >me  together  '.n  determined  opposition  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  America  into  the  present  Europ)ean  war.  They  have  not  permit- 
ted their  sympathies,  their  hairtds  for  Europ>eHn  leaders,  their  un- 
lound?d  fears,  or  tlieir  personal  interests  to  obscure  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  our  partlc:pation  in  another  E^Jropean  war. 

The  pleas  to  save  democracy  in  Europe,  to  destroy  autocratic  ag- 
gressive forces  In  the  world,  or  tl^e  opportunity  for  financial  ^ain 
that  wars  produce,  have  failed  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  plain 
pecplf^  cf  .America. 

Tills  does  not  mean  that  they  are  callous  or  Indifferent  to  the 
Injustices  to  and  f-ufft-ruiKS  of  the  people  of  Europe  It  does  mean 
they  have  learned  a  lesi>on  from  the  la»t  European  war,  and  they 
understand  the  futility  of  .\merica  attemptm^^  to  assi.st  in  the 
application  of  principles  of  Justice,  that  would  be  understood  and 
respecttxl  in  Europe,  and  they  realize  that  the  greatest  service  that 
can  b?  rendered  our  country  at  ll\is  hour  Le  to  save  our  own  democ- 
racy, solve  our  own  difficult  domestic  problem.H  and  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, after  hckstlllties  cca.se  abroad,  to  try  to  bring  the  crushed  and 
broken  remnants  of  humanity  that  may  be  left  in  Europe  to  an 
imderstandlng  of  the  folly  of  their  leaders:  to  an  appreciation  of 
peace  and  to  give  our  aid  in  tiie  reconstruction  cf  cmiization  in 
Europe 

I  repeat,  to  pursue  national  policies  and  foreign  policies  calcu- 
lated to  insure  our  cwn  peace,  to  make  ourselves  secure  from  attack 
by  ai.y  fnntgn  foe.  and  at  the  same  time  secure  from  involvement 
in  a  forelg:-.  war.  ai-e  today,  and  until  the  end  of  the  European  war 
Will  be  the  dominant  questions  and  the  most  important  considera- 
ticiis  afTectini:  cur  Nation. 

We  .are  taking  necessary  and  adequate  steps  to  strengthen  our 
own  defense  im  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air.  We  are  of  common 
mind  and  purpc8<»  on  that  objective.  Our  diSerences  relate  only  to 
seme  cf  tlie  details. 

Our  presets!  danper  and.  In  reality,  our  sole  danger  is  in  the  realm 
of  our  Government's  foreign  policy,  lest  we  allow  our  natural  sym- 
pathies fcr  certain  bclligereut*.  cur  natural  abhorrer.ce  of  the 
tj'ranny  and  war  lust,  and  persecutions  by  the  dictators  to  draw  us 
into  the  maelstrom  cf  European  politics  and  Euro^jean  conflicts. 

President  Roosevelt,  In  his  speech  at  Chautauqua  In  August  1936. 
proclaimed  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people  Let  me  recall 
a  few  of  the  highlights  cf  that  speech,  the  keynote  cf  which  was 
strict  neutrality  and  noninvolvement  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
other  nations 

The  President  said.  "If  war  should  break  out  again  In  another 
continent,  let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  coun- 
try thousand.-  of  Aniencans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — fools' 
gold — would  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. " 

■"They  would  tell  you.  and.  unfortunately,  their  views  would  get 
wide  publifity.  that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
and  tlie  other  article  to  belligerent  nations  the  unemployed  of 
America  would  all  find  woik   ' 

•"It  would  be  hard  to  resi.st  that  clamor,"  the  President  said — "it 
would  be  hard  for  many  Americans.  I  fear,  to  lo<;k  beyond — to  realize 
the  inevitable  penalties,  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning,  tliat  CDme 
from  a  false  prosperity.  To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed.  If  war 
should  ccme.  would  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americana 
who  love  peace. 

•If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer — 
must  answer — 'We  choose  pence."  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
enccin-age  such  a  body  cf  public  opinion  in  thii-  country  that  tlie 
answer  will  be  clear  and  for  all  practical  purposes  unanimous." 

The  President  spoke  of  how  in^portant  are  the  little  day-to-day 
decisions  that  may  finally  lead  to  war.  "At  this  late  date,  he  said, 
"with  the  wisdom  which  Ls  so  easy  after  the  event  and  so  difficult 
before  t^e  event,  we  find  It  pos-sible  to  trace  the  tragic  series  of 
small  decisions  which  led  Euiope  into  the  Great  War-  uf  1914  and 
eventvi.Uly  engulfed  us  and  many  other  nations.  We  can  keep 
out  of  war  if  those  who  watch  and  decide  make  certain  that  the 
small  decisions  cf  each  day  do  not  lead  toward  war  and  if.  at  the 
same  time,  they  possess  the  courage  to  say  "No"  to  those  who  selfishly 
cr  unwi.=;eiy  would  let  us  go  to  war." 

These  sentiments  and  this  viewpoint  when  spoken  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  1936  rereived  wide  acclaim.  Has  anything  transpired  since 
then  to  make  them  less  true  or  less  wise?  Have  we  any  reason  to 
take  a  different  view  or  to  ptirsue  a  different  policy  today?  On  the 
contrary.  I  believe  that  all  that  has  since  transpired  indicates  the 
necessity  of  remaining  neutral  and  keeping  out  of  war. 

Indeed,  it  is  these  small  decisions  from  day  to  day  that  the  Presi- 
dent referred  to  that  make  for  war  or  peace. 

Many  question?  have  been  or  will  be  precipitated  by  the  present 
war  in  Europe.  The  recalling  of  an  ambassador  accredited  to  one 
cf  the  warring  nations  In  Europe;  the  giving  of  notice  of  abrogation 
of  a  trade  treaty  with  a  particular  nation;  the  authorizing  of  loans 
to  nation*  at  war:  and.  the  sanctioning  of  the  purchase  by  any  of 
the  t)elligerents  frcm  private  mantifacturers  in  this  country,  air- 
craft, and  other  equipment  and  supplies. 
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Then  too.  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  Intricate  questions  growing 
nut  of  the  adnilnl.stratlon  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  Among  them 
we   had   the   question  of   ki^plng  American   citizens  and   American 

ships  out  of  the  war  7(.ne  so  long  as  the  war  continues.  To  do 
'hat  mf-nnt  the  abandonment  of  the  time-honored  tradition  of  free- 
dom of  the  sca.s  It  nieant  the  foregoing  of  our  undeniable  and 
theoretical  right  to  send  our  ships  and  their  paasengers,  as  neutrals, 
anywhere  upon  the  seven  seas  with  impunity  and  with  safety. 

We  had  tb.at  right,  but  wc  learned  from  tragic  cxperii-nce  in  the 
previous  Wo.-^ld  War  that  the  exercise  of  that  right  has  dangerous 
and  provocative  consequences. 

We  have  the  quostl.  n  of  still  further  strengthening  and  Increas- 
ing our  national  defense,  on  sea,  on  land,  and  in  the  air — prepared- 
ness is  the  p  'pular  word  for  it 

I  shall  not  discuss  that  qviestlon  today  except  to  say  that  in  my 
Judgment,  the  American  people  are  of  one  mind  In  the  need  for 
augmenting  our  national  defenses  and  for  full  prepan  dncss— not 
as  a  prelude  to  war,  not  as  weapons  of  offense,  but  as  an  insurance 
against    war   and    for   our    national    safety    and    security. 

We  have  the  question  of  all-American  solidarity,  wlilch  was  the 
subject  of  the  Pan-American  conference 

We  have  the  problem  of  the  inevitable  readju.stments  in  our  own 
dv^mestic  ec(  ncmy  ;n  const  quence  of  the  war  in  Eurof>e,  and  dis- 
location of  trade  and  disruption  of  foreign  markets 

We  have  the  questions  of  guard i!ig  agamst  spies  and  sabotage  and 
plotters  against  uur  Government  witliin  our  own  land. 

In  approaching  and  settling  all  of  the  questions  we  need  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  proper  role  of  the  United  States  In 
world  affairs.  Tlierc  are  two  widely  divergent  concept*.  One  la 
that  the  role  ot  the  Unittd  States  Is  to  defend  "riglU"  against 
"wrung  "  everywhere  In  the  world;  in  other  word^  an  acceptance  by 
the  United  States  of  world  moral  responsibilities,  and  to  oppose 
ageressors  everywhere  and  to  defend  International  security.  Such 
a  concept  require*  one  kind  of  foreign  policy.  The  other  concept, 
and  the  one  to  which  1  subi.cribe.  is  that  the  proper  role  of  the 
Unueti  States  is  to  consistently  refuse  to  participate  in  any  inter- 
national scheme  that  mi>;hl  lead  to  uhe  pomt  that  war  would  result 
r.s  a  pcssib'e  eventuality  and  at  the  same  time  being  prepared  to 
defend  itiself  and  lU  neighbors  in  the  Western  Heiruspliere  from 
foreign  iiggresi,ors. 

There  is  a  definite  contrast  between  the  European  and  American 
positions  in  wiii  Id  affairs  Tlie  United  States  has  no  European 
problem  such  as  overpopulation,  it  lias  no  desire  to  obtain  natural 
resources  necessary  for  self-sufficiency  and  national  defense;  it 
seeks  no  colonics;  no  longing  to  revenge  ancient  rivals.  None  of 
thcic  European  ambitions  concern  us,  and  that  is  wiiy  our  domestic 
welfare  prompts  us  to  avoid  war,  and  by  a  rigid  policy  of  neutrality 
avoid  involvement 

The  United  States,  because  of  It*  relative  physical  security,  is 
almost  alone  among  the  world  powers  to  keep  Itself  free  from 
coercion  to  Join  its  foreign  policy  to  that  of  any  other  nation.  The 
situation  in  Europe  is  very  different. 

European  nations  have  been  forced  to  make  alliances  and  agree- 
ments under  special  conditions  Not  confronted  with  the  pressure 
that  exists  In  Europe,  the  United  States  ha*  avoided  International 
alliances  and  agreements 

Though  European  nations  may  have  no  choice  between  war  and 
peace,  the  United  States'  geographic  position  and  nonalliance  policy 
protects  it  frcm  ever  going  to  war  except  when  attacked. 

If  anvthing  In  the  realm  of  political  affairs  has  been  proved  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  that  the  United  States  cannot 
promote  or  save  democracy  by  fighting  a  war  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Out  of  the  great  war  for  democracy  came  communism, 
fascism,  and  nazi-li'm.  and  in  our  own  country  a  period  of  political 
and  social  stagiiatlnn  which  brought  tis  to  the  verge  of  eccnomic 
ruin-  -and  finally  came  the  present  war. 

What  are  the  prime  elements  of  a  peace  program  for  the  United 
States? 

First    Absolute  neutrality. 

Second    Strict  adherence  to  our  national  policy  of  nonaggresslon. 

Third    Utter  avoidance  of  entangling  alliances. 

Fourth  Be  prepared  to  cope  with  any  and  all  potential  enemies 
by  building  and  maintaining  a  strong,  powerful,  well-balanced 
navy—  this  because  of  our  geographical  prerogative  cf  defending 
ourselves  first  on  the  sea. 

Fifth  Creation  and  maintenance  of  adequate  air  forces  and  main- 
tenance of  a  comparatively  small  but  wc'1-equlppcd  and  well- 
trained  army,  supplemented  with  trained  reserves 

If  we  adhere  to  this  program,  we  will  be  secure  If  we  adhere 
strictly  to  this  program,  we  will  be  able  to  remain  at  peace.  If  war 
comes  to  us  unbidden,  we  will  t>e  able  to  bring  it  to  a  quick  and 
successful  conclusion. 

I  place  first  in  Importance  In  this  hour  the  policy  of  genuine 
neutrality.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  define  the  policy  of  neu- 
trality that  our  Nation  should  pursue  than  by  quoting  two  phrases 
of  the  former  brilliant  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Balnbrldge  Colby, 
namely  "No  discrimination  between  belligerents,"  aiid  again,  "Sin- 
cere Impartiality  " 

There  Is  no  scourge  In  the  world  worse  than  war  Most  world 
catastrophles  are  not  of  mans  making — but  war  Is.  Fire,  earth- 
quakes, tidal  waves,  and  disease  epidemics  are  all  beyond  the  control 
of  man  Foreign  treaties,  alliances,  and  agreements  cf  every  nature 
and  every  policy  adi  pted  in  relation  to  other  nations  at  war  have 
within  them-selves  the  seeds  of  war.  If  they  discriminate  aga  nst 
another  nation;  If  they  seek,  under  any  pretext  of  fostering,  an 
artificial  friendship  with  one  country  and  at  the  same  time  tie 
antagonistic  to  another,  they  threaten  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Ifatlon. 
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My  conchislon  1»  that  we  would  be  derelict  In  our  duty  to  the 
American  people  If  we  did  not  place  above  every  other  domestic 
and  miernational  policy  the  avoidance  of  Involvement  in  the  present 
European  war. 


United  Mine  Workers'  Convention 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IX  THE  SFXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    PURTON  K    WHEELER.  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appx'ndix  of  the  Record  an  able  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Wheeler!  at  the  poldon  jubilte  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  on  January  26.  1940.  at  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  18  a  real  plea'^ure  for  me  to  attend  this  Golden  Jubilee  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  This  KatherlnR  marks 
your  fiftieth  year  of  effective  efforts  and  liberal  arcrmpUshnHnt,s — 
for  your  members — for  the  great  unorganized  mass  of  workers — 
and  for  democracy  Itself 

Within  the  pa^t  month  or  two  I  have  addressed  national  con- 
ventions of  orijanized  farmers  and  orRanized  industry  This  after- 
noon I  ?peak  to  you,  the  as.'^emblpd  delegates  of  a  tjreat  labor  or- 
ganization Someone  remarked  that  it  wa.s  diftlcult  to  speak  to 
such  dlver'^e  grotips  It  mtitht  be  for  some,  but  to  mo  It  Is  a  signal 
honor,  a  privilege,  for  I  speak  the  same  language  to  Industry  and 
bu.<!lness  that  I  speak  to  the  farmer  or  to  labor  I  am  proud  to 
t>e  asked  to  spoak  to  you — the  miners  of  the  Nation;  I  know  of 
no  croup  more  Interested  In  the  betterment  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  u\  this  country  than  you  who  have  contributed  so  much. 

The  present  position  of  national  Importance  held  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  reflects  the  growuiR  strength  of  the  liberal 
and  progressive  forces  In  the  country.  There  have  been  long  bleak 
j-f-ars  U\  thf  past  when  the  tJntted  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
all  labor  were  fighting  for  their  very  existence  Friends  w?re  few 
and  the  cause  of  liberalism  was  not  as  popular  as  It  is  today 

Through  the  years  In  my  private  and  public  life  in  Montana, 
and  In  the  United  States  Senate.  1  have  been  Identified  with  the 
cause  of  the  miners  and  lat>or  generally—  and  I  am  proud  of  that 
fact  As  a  practicing  attorney  In  Montana  for  many  years  I  defended 
Ubor  and  labor  leaders  I  thus  came  to  learn  a  little  of  the  practical 
problems  which  confront  labor  Later,  as  a  member  of  a  United 
States  Senate  committee  appointed  to  Investigate  the  coal  strike 
In  Pennsylvania.  I  learned  at  first  hand  of  the  ruthless  activities 
of  some  industrial  leaders  They  were  attempting  to  destroy  a 
labor  union  which  was  demanding  nothing  more  than  a  chance 
to  Improve  the  living  conditions  of  its  members. 

That  Senate  committee  found  appalling  labor  ccndUicns  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  We  found,  in  many  instances,  the 
denial  of  constitutional  liberties,  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
Of  assemblage  We  found  suppression  of  practically  all  other  cull 
rights.  We  found  economic  conditions  in  the  mining  industry  of 
a  character  that  made  peons  of  the  workers.  Privately  employed 
police  werf>  used  to  oppress  the  miners.  The  living  conditions  of 
their  families  were  intolerable.  These  disclosures  shocked  the 
conscience  of  the  most  ccnstrv.it ive  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Conditions  such  as  we  found  are  bound  to  destroy  the 
omfldence  of  the  people  in  their  government. 

Through  your  great  union  you  have  gone  far  in  eliminating  these 
economic  and  sticlal  abuses.  For  this  your  organization  and  your 
leaders  deserve  special  ccmmendailon.  You  have  aided  In  the 
preaervatlon  of  cur  democratic  institutions. 

The  mine  workers  of  the  Nation  can  be  Justly  proud  of  their 
organization.  All  the  obstacles  which  have  confronted  the  workers 
of  any  nation  have  been  placed  in  your  path  -  but  you  coal  miners 
aeem  to  thrive  on  opp>osUion.  A  living  demonstration  of  this  fact 
Is  the  present  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
It  niarks  the  complete  unionization  of  one  of  the  basic  ind-jstncs. 
Your  leaders  have  t>een  trxie  sons  of  labor.  They  have  come  up 
the  hard  way— with  pick  and  shovel.  Steeled  and  trained  In  your 
cnjaiiizatlcn,  they  have  emerged  not  cnly  as  great  leaders  cf  ycur 
Uiuon  but  also  as  great  Americans — contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  cf  this  country.  FYoin  your  organization  came 
a  mine  worker  who  became  a  member  of  a  Presidents  Cabinet  and 
the  Nation's  first  Secretary  of  Labor  It  is  true  they  had  no  college 
degrees — their  theories  were  not  obtained  from  textbooks;  they 
learned  their  lessi^ns  from  human  experience. 

During  the  past  few  years  your  union  ha^  been  able  to  emerge 
Into  a  position   of   security      Its   continued   existence   is   a^ured. 
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Freed  from  the  ever-pressing  threat  of  the  struggle  for  the  right  to 
exist.  It.  and  Its  members,  have  been  able  to  participate  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation.  The  coal  miners  of  this  country — organized 
Into  this  great  union — have  not  only  bettered  their  own  position 
but  have  unselfi.ehly  assisted  the  great  unorganized  masses  of  the 
country  In  achieving  greater  independence  and  better  working 
conditions 

A  det'p  obligation  is  owed  to  each  of  you — not  only  from  those 
workers  but  also  from  every  liberal  and  progressive  person  in  the 
Nation 

We  cannot  go  back  to  the  sweatshops,  to  the  long  hours  and 
unsafe  working  conditions  in  the  mines,  to  unfair  labor  practices, 
or  back  to  political  and  econnmic  domination  by  reactionary  poli- 
ticians or  Industrialists  A  growing  economy  Is  productive  of  new 
problems,  and  new  problems  require  new  solutions.  A  dynamic 
economy  makes  impossible  a  static  society.  We  must  go  forward — 
not  solely  for  labor  but  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  creed  must 
be  followed  and  maintained  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  precious  heri- 
tage of  free  Institutions. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you  that,  as  always. 
I  will  be  found  fighting  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  the  workers 
and  the  farmers. 

Our  Nation  today  is  confronted  with  a  most  serious  economic  and 
social  problem  There  are  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 
accordlni^  to  our  best  available  figures,  between  nine  and  ten  million 
unemployed  Many  States  and  cities  are  without  adequate  funds 
to  meet  this  situation  With  Increasing  demands  for  the  balancing 
of  the  Federal  Budget,  and  the  Federal  Government  spending  less 
and  less  for  relief  and  public  works,  the  problem  becomes  more 
acute  Either  private  industry  will  furnish  work  to  the  unemployed 
or  the  Government  must 

Thousands  of  able-bodied  Americans  willing  to  work  have  been 
unemployed  for  many  years,  and  their  skill  and  training  have  been 
completely  lost  The  morale  of  these  persons  and  the  members  of 
their  families  is  distressingly  low. 

Production  is  becoming  increasingly  efficient,  and  technological 
unemployment  is  developing  with  increasing  rapidity.  Although 
industrial  production  is  approaching  1929  peaks,  fewer  workers 
are  required  to  maintain  this  production  level.  The  machine  is 
beconnng  the  ma.ster  and  not  the  servant  of  mankind  Scores  of 
communities  are  becoming  ghost  towns.  They  were  built  around 
plants  rendered  obsolete  by  development  of  more  modern  units 
eLsewhere  Thousands  of  workers  and  small  merchants  in  these 
communities  are  being  left  without  anv  means  cf  livelihood.  They 
are  unable  to  educate  their  children.  The  future  holds  little  for 
them  except  public  relief. 

Over  ."^  000  000  of  the  unemployed  are  young  men  and  women 
undtr  the  age  of  24.  They  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  Jobs. 
Yet  upon  their  welfare  and  morale  rests  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

The  problem  of  unemployment— unsolved  and  comparatively  un- 
touched— still  remains  America's  No  1  problem.  There  cannot  be 
any  permanent  prosperity  or  industrial  peace  when  millions  are 
unemployed,  facing  .eufTering  and  misery. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  pecple.  Income  levels  of  large 
sections  of  even  the  employed  are  desperately  low.  For  Instance, 
the  wages  of  almrist  40  percent  of  the  workers  were  less  than  «5od 
during  1937.  The  wages  of  almost  two-thirds  of  the  workers  during 
that  same  year  were  under  «1  000.  A  quarter  of  our  population  is 
engaged  In  agriculture,  and  the  average  annu.il  cash  Income  per 
farm  during  1939  was  $625.  and  this  Includes  the  Government 
txneflt  payments. 

Decent  housing  and  medical  .services  am  not  being  adequately 
provided  at  the  present  time — either  for  workers  or  the  rural 
population 

From  the  dawn  of  civilization  until  the  advent  of  modern  in- 
dustrialism the  No.  1  economic  problem  facing  the  world  was  one 
of  production  Man  wanted — and  needed— more  goods  than  could 
be  productKl.  With  the  advent  of  the  machine  age  millions  have 
been  spent  In  research  laboratories  and  our  energies  have  been 
devoted  to  production.  But  far  too  little  thought  has  yet  been 
given  to  consumption. 

With  this  mass  production  there  came  problems — economic  and 
social  dlfflcultles  of  an  almost  Frankenstein  character  But  retro- 
gression is  no  solution.  None  of  us  would  today  trade  the  in- 
candescent light  for  the  candle. 

People  everywhere  are  rightfully  asking.  Why  do  granaries  bulge 
when  people  are  hungry?  Why  are  bales  of  cotton  piled  higher 
and  higher  when  people  lack  clothing?  Why  do  workers  walk 
the  streets  when  we  need  more  adequate  housing  facilities?  What 
has  created  this  paradox  of  want  amid  plenty?  What  is  it  that 
leads  men  to  close  down  mines  and  factories  when  pecple  are  co'd 
and  hurgry^  What  Is  it  that  leads  man  to  destroy  wealth  to 
create  wealth'  These  economic  riddles  came  with  ma-'s  produc- 
tion, and  they  will  only  go  with  mass  consumption.  Tlie  prob- 
lem of  consumption  lies  basically  with  the  great  uiidcrprlvilcged 
stgments  of  American  society— the  unemployed,  the  underpaid  and 
the  underprivileged  farm  group. 

Unemployment  and  the  farm  problem  must  be  solved  before 
this  Nation  can  prosper.     The  nearly  10,000.000  who  lack  real  Jobs— 

and  agriculture  with  its  millions  of  low-income  farmers must  be 

given  an  opportunity  to  consume  not  only  the  necessities  but  also 
the  luxuries  of  life. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  It  Is  not  necessary  for  business  to 
high-pressure  John  Jones  into  buying  a  new  automobile — he  would 
like  to  have  a  1940  model.     You  don't  have  to  high-pressure  him 

into   buying    new   clothes   or   more   food    or   even    a    new   home h» 

wants  them  all.    His  wife  wants  tiie  modern  conveniences 
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John  Jones  and  his  wife  and  40,000.000  others  lack  the  means  to 
buy  goods  with  which  our  markets  bulge.  Industry  has  created  the 
demand,  but  neither  Government  nor  business  hae  provided  the 
necessary  purchasing  pov.er. 

ThL-i  country  is  neither  exhausted  economically  nor  InefBclent 
Indtistrlally  On  the  contrary,  we  are  rich  in  nien,  monev.  and 
machines  We  have  a  fxjientlal  market.  But  until  we  have  also 
helped  provide  the  means  whereby  this  potential  market  becomes 
an  actual  market,  the  Job  Is  only  half  done.  Our  encrgi<  s  must  be 
devoted  to  finding  ways  to  give  the  farmers  and  the  workers  the 
purchasing  power  that  will  keep  cur  factories  running,  not  at  50 
percent  or  58  percent  but  at  100  percent  all  of  the  time. 

The  principles  of  democracy  can  become  effective  onlv  If  they 
prevail  in  the  inUusirlal  as  well  as  the  political  life  of  tlie  Nation. 
As  Americans  we  completely  reject  the  notion  that  cur  political 
destiny  can  be  controlled  by  any  single  person  or  group  of  people 
with  special  privileges.  All  rlpht-thinklng  people  have  long  since 
rejected  the  idea  that  the  policies  governing  our  Industrial  life, 
upon  which  obs  for  millions  depend,  caji  be  determined  by  men 
who  are  responsible  to  no  one  for  their  decisions. 

We  In  this  country  have  pursued  a  policy  of  restricting  produc- 
tion anc^  maintaining  prices  to  protect  profits  We  have  been  un- 
able to  make  ihe  tremt  ndous  scientific  discoveries  of  our  age  serve 
the  welfare  cf  the  pt^ople.  We  have  managed  our  economy  so  that 
it  either  producee  too  much  or  too  little. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  say  that  these  economic  absurdities  must  be 
solved  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people.  It  Is  time  to  say  that  xijxjn 
the  wi.<dom  and  the  e.xpcrlence  of  the  American  people  we  can.  If 
we  will,  manage  our  economic  life  sc  that  in  the  place  of  restriction 
we  have  expansion  of  production;  in  the  place  cf  artificial  prices  we 
have  a  constant  lowering  of  the  cost  of  living;  In  the  place  of  re- 
current shut-downs  and  unemployment  we  have  a  steady  level  of 
production  and  Jobs;  in  the  place  of  10.000.000  unemployed  we 
have  a  busy  able-bodied  population  while  our  youth  are  educated 
and  our  aged  retired  to  security. 

Industry,  as  well  as  labor  and  fanners,  are  vitally  concerned  with 
this  basic  task  that  confronts  us  today.  No  one  solution  Is  avail- 
able at  the  present  time,  nor  is  any  one  group  or  organization  in  a 
pcsiticn  to  ricmmend  a  specific  program  to  be  readily  accepted 
by  all  others  The  Government,  therefore,  must  a.ssume  the  leader- 
ship And  to  this  end  the  national  leaders  of  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor  should  be  called  together  to  meet  and  confi-r  and  rec- 
ommend a  program  by  which  we  may  achieve  industrial  democracy 
and  economic  and  soda!  security. 

In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  you  assembled  here  today,  as 
In  the  case  of  every  individual  In  this  country,  there  looms  up  the 
single  Important  question.  Is  the  Unitod  States  going  to  become 
Involved  In  the  wiirs  In  which  Europe  and  Asia  are  engaged? 

History  tells  us  that  it  hns  frequently  been  a  convenient  device 
for  leaders  of  natlon.s — when  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  solve 
economic  problems  in  their  country — to  divert  the  attention  of  their 
people  toward  fiirelgn  affairs  Let  us  take  this  lesson  of  history  to 
heart  Let  us  not  allow  foreign  affairs  to  divert  our  attention 
away  from  what  is  far  more  important  to  us,  namely,  the  solution 
of  our  domestic  problems  I  have  briefly  analyzed  with  you  a  few 
of  the  more  important  economic  and  social  p'-oblems  confronting 
us  today.  Certainly  they  are  sufllcien'ly  serious  and  exacting  to 
demand  the  full  attention  and  energy  of  our  leaders  in  government 
and  private  life 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  If  the  United  States  permits  Itself 
to  become  engaged  In  the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia  there  will  be  a 
black-cut  of  American  Institutions — and  possibly  of  democracy  Itself. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  firm  and  united 
In  their  determination  that  we  are  not  to  have  any  part  of  these 
foreign  conflicts.  You — as  men  and  women  of  labor-  know  only 
too  well  that  In  any  war  it  Is  largely  workers  who  must  do  the 
ftghting — and  it  is  larrely  workers  who  must  do  the  dying. 

The  United  States  of  America — being  the  mighty  Nation  that  It 
is — necessarily  must  plav  a  role  in  world  affairs.  But  this  admitted 
fact  must  not  be  utilized  to  cause  the  United  States  to  become 
Involved  in  any  of  the  foreign  wars. 

As  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  United  State*'  Senate  In  1934. 
I  stated  en  every  public  platform  that  there  were  rumors  of  war  In 
Europe  and  rumors  cf  wiu-  in  Asia,  but  that  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned I  would  never  vote  to  send  an  American  boy  across  the  water 
to  fight  upon  foreign  soil.  As  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
United  States  Senate  In  1940.  I  repeat — and  give  to  you  the  same 
pledge — that  I  will  never  vote  to  seiul  an  American  boy  across  the 
water  to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 

Under  the  Constitution  it  Is  Congress  that  declares  war  and  this 
Congress  and  every  succeeding  Congress  need  not  be  called  upon  to 
vote  for  war  if  we  keep  out  of  foreign  entanglements  abroad. 

We  have  an  immediate  International  problem.  It  is  created  for 
us  by  nature  and  geography.  We  live  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  know  that  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  economy.  For  this  reason  we  should  give  considerable 
thought  and  attention  to  the  problem  of  building  up  our  trade 
with  South  American  countries.  Without  involvement  in  any 
entanglements  of  foreign  nations,  without  commitments  to  any 
foreign  nation,  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
might  thus  be  aided  through  the  natural  developmrnt  of  our 
markets  In  South  America.  In  this  manner  we  could  build  up 
our  own  domestic  economy  by  providing  greater  employment  and 
thereby  increase  our  nftional  Inccme. 

By  buildina  up  the  domestic  economy  of  South  American  nations 
through  such  trade  we  assure  the  continuance  of  democratic  Insti- 
tutions in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Congress  can  do  all  this  with- 
out sacrificing  American  industry  or  agrictilture  and  without  dele- 


gating Its  powers  to  any  department  In  Washington.  If  we  In  th« 
United  States  devote  our  influence  and  resources  to  the  maintenance 
of  peaceful  relations  among  the  nataors  of  this  hemisphere — the 
lmpn)vement  of  the  conditions  of  the  people— «nd  the  elimination 
of  exploitation  and  degradation  of  the  workers — we  shall  Indeed 
serve  a«  a  beacon  light  to  the  rest  of  the  world 

During  any  critical  period  in  a  nation's  hlstorv  there  is  a  danger- 
ous t^'ndency  to  disregard  or  to  trample  civil  liberties      The  result 
Is  to  break  down  the  confidence  of  the  workers  In  government  ond 
make  them  easy  prey  to  the  demagogue  who  sneers  at  our  con?t:tu-    ^ 
tlonal  guaranties. 

The  protection  cf  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of' 
assemblage,  and  labors  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
still  rema-ns  a  cornerstone  for  the  preservation  of  our  democratic 
Institutions  This  need  must  be  recognlTCd  not  merely  by  way  of 
an  expression  of  pious  hope  but  ns  an  accomplished  fact.  There  can 
be  no  repetition  In  this  cmmtry  of  the  coal  and  iron  police  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  the  company-hired  deputy  sherlfTs.  or  the  massacre 
of  stetl  workers  who  are  earnestly  seeking  to  better  their  conditions. 

Intelligent  business  leaders  are  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  which 
are  Inherent  In  the  attempted  repression  cf  the  basic  rights  cf 
Americans.  Labor — as  well  as  every  other  group) — rccognl25es  that 
our  BiU  of  Rights  was  adcpted  to  protect  everyone.  In  times  of 
hysteria— when  Intolerance  and  bigotry  sweep  a  nation.  And  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  intolerance — whether  racial,  re- 
ligious, political,  cr  economic — Is  dangerous  to  democratic  institu- 
tions The  protection  of  civil  rights  for  all  of  our  people  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Fi.deraJ  civil 
rights  statutes. 

Organized  labor,  through  trade-unions,  has  a  definite  and  whole- 
some (xintrlbutlon  to  make  tnward  pireserving  our  democratic  in- 
fctitutlons.  This  very  convention,  with  Us  assembled  2.500  dele- 
gates arriving  at  conclusions  in  a  democratic  and  peaceful  manner, 
Is  the  best  proof  of  the  burning  de.-^lre  on  the  part  cf  the  workers 
In  this  country  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  democracy 

To  nil  who  seek  assurance  that  cur  basic  Institutions  will  be 
maintained,  one  of  the  greatest  guaranties  Is  the  advancement  of 
organized  labor.  Stabilization  in  the  coal  Industry  has  been 
achieved  only  through  the  active  aid  and  participation  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  workers  and  the  farmers  have  no  desire  for  dictatorship, 
nicy  understand  and  appreciate  that  any  change  from  (jur  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  means  forced  labor,  long  houri;  of  work,  destruc- 
tion of  labor  unions,  lowering  of  wages  and  prices  for  agricultural 
produce,  and  a  constant  depressing  of  the  standards  of  living.  They 
appreciate  that  a  denial  of  democracy  means  a  denial  of  both  their 
rights  and  their  goal 

These  are  critical  times.  The  tasks  we  have  before  us  call  upon 
our  utmost  strength  and  greatest  wisdem.  We  must  have  the 
strength  to  hold  fast  to  the  convictions  and  professions  of  democ- 
racy: we  must  have  the  wisdom  to  find  a  solution  of  <  ur  problems. 
Voices  will  call  out.  seductive  and  entrancing,  appealLng  to  our 
traditions  and  our  loyalties,  but  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  lead 
us  to  servitude 

Other  voices  speak  with  the  force  of  hate  and  prejudice,  appealing 
to  the  frustrations  that  economic  misery  and  want  produce.  These 
voices  are  a  challenge  to  u*  T?iey  are  a  challenge  that  can  be  met 
In  only  one  wav.  by  making  the  free  traditions  of  our  ccuntry 
meaningful  to  all  of  our  people,  thus  firmly  securing  their  loyal- 
ties to  our  free  Institutions 

For  my  part  I  nm  prepared  to  Join  forces  with  all  those  liberty- 
loving  pe(jple  who  look  forward  to  the  realization  of  the  American 
Ideals  of  industrial  and  political  democracy. 

These  things  can  be  accomplished  within  the  framework  of  our 
American  form  of  government. 


Free  Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF   PtNNSyLVANIA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  1,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  J.  DAVIS.  CF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  DA'VIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  which 
I  delivered  over  Station  WFIL,  Philadelphia,  January  27, 
1940,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Busine.ss  Men's  Association  of 
Philadelphia.     The  address  is  entitled  "Free  Enterprise." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  last  decade  was  the  first  In  our  national  history  that  did  not 
record  economic  advancement  for  the  American  pecple  as  a  whole. 
In  more  than  a  half  century  of  observation  of  American  buslaesi 
this  is  the  longest  and  hardest  pull  for  people  as  a  whole  I  can 
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recall.  NaMNMftctory  explanation  of  our  trouble  can  be  found  In 
laying  th«  bfsme  at  any  one  point.  Our  ills  have  been  a  long 
time  in  the  making.  Finally  they  gathered  up  In  one  mass.  All 
cf  us  have  suffered. 

The  spirit  of  defeat  has  prevailed.  Too  many  leaders  have  taken 
the  attitude  that  any  movement  up  the  economic  ladder  must 
be  rollowfd  rorihwith  by  a  step  backward.  Already  the  prophets 
are  saying  that  the  productivity  of  the  last  few  months  will  not 
continue  long.  They  point  to  the  Inevitable  Indexes  and  say  little 
conAdence  can  be  placed  in  the  future.  This  lack  of  confidence  has 
hurt  the  Nation.  We  need  courage  to  b«'lipve  In  America  and  to  go 
forward  There  Is  nothing  Inevitable  that  doonrus  the  new  decade 
opening  before  u.s.  Wuh  prudent  national  leadership  and  a  work- 
ing spirit  of  cooperation  we  can  move  steadily  ahead  It  has  been 
e»t:mated  that  the  capital  facilities  of  American  indu-try  are  con- 
sumed In  the  ordinary  course  cf  industrial  operation  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  «8.0O0  000.000  per  year.  Tlie  mere  maintenance  of 
the  Nations  industrial  equipment  calls  for  this  expenditure.  Ad- 
vance would  mean  even  more,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  go 
forward  We  have  enough  long-standing  needs  unfulfilled  in  the 
United  States  to  give  full  employment  to  every  qualified  worker 
for  the  next  10  years. 

The  way  forward  la  through  cooperation.  We  banifh  conflict  of 
p<tty  factionalism  and  extreme  partisanship  from  our  midst. 
When  any  faction  seeks  to  control  government,  labor,  or  business, 
the  people  suffer  for  it  If  business  ruthlessly  seeks  to  dominate 
the  Government,  the  final  result  Is  a  victory-  for  fascism.  If  gov- 
ernment runs  roughshod  over  business,  the  result  may  be  com- 
munism In  any  event,  the  dominance  of  anv  extreme  point  of 
vK-w  hurts  the  great  majority  of  our  pecple.  "  It  hurts  busine.«s. 
And  what  hurts  busint.ss.  under  our  system  of  free  enterprise  hurts 
labor 

Enllj^htened  business  leadership  can  supply  the  answer  to  our 
needs  The  governm.  ntal  problems  of  this  decade  have  held  the 
spotlight  of  public  attention  long  enough  New  instruments  of 
pcvernmtnt  have  been  developed  A  new  channel  has  been  formed 
throuyih  which  the  energies  of  the  .social  and  economic  forces  of 
the  Nation  will  bj  poured  The  time  taken  for  the  construction 
cf  the  new  way  has  Ion?  caused  a  stoppage  of  productive  output. 
Business  and  labor  have  suffered  When  production  goes  down, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers  goes  down,  unemployment 
C(  mcs  up.  and  an  Immen.'ie  number  of  soc-al  problems  emer-^e  that 
put  an  extra  stra.n  on  the  Government  With  necessary  modiflca- 
tlcr.s  and  under  comp<-tent  leadership  the  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment can  be  made  more  efficient  and  the  way  prepared  for  in- 
creased production.  It  should  not  now  be  necessary  to  place  such 
heavy  emphasis  on  governmental  action  Business  action  is  the 
key  to  the  f.^ward  march  of  the  new  decade. 

The  cooperation  of  labor  and  business  is  necefsary  to  the  effec- 
tive increase  of  production.  The  discord  of  the  last  few  years 
should  give  way  to  a  common  recognition  that  the  great  need  for 
all  concerned  is  a  steppmg  up  of  industrial  production.  Wages 
come  only  out  of  earnings  and  earnings  increa.ie  when  production 
mcves  forward  Tho  unnecessary  restraints  of  Government  red  tape 
should  be  eased  and  the  way  made  ready  for  bus.ness  to  go  ahead 
Amerlc*  needs  a  strong  leader  who  will  give  business  steadfast 
encourat;enient  and  the  confidence  necssary  to  take  up  the  slack 
of  unemployment.  The  primary  problems  of  the  decade  now 
bfckoning  to  us  are  economic,  the  decade  of  hijh-pressure  poli- 
tics and  extreme  partisanship  has  passed. 

During  the  last  heveral  years  reform,  so-called,  has  taken  preced- 
ence over  recovery  Vitriolic  attacks  have  been  made  on  busl- 
ne»«  Labor  became  divided.  Investment  in  private  enterprises 
diminished.  Agriculture  was  regimented  rind  restricted.  Produc- 
tion In  every  phase  of  our  national  econcmy  lagged  behind  and 
vast  pools  of  unemployed  labor  and  capital  have  become  stagnant 
sources  of  economic  discontent   and  social  degeneration. 

Government  has  had  a  field  day  seeking  to  reform  business 
Business  now  i.s  seeking  a  chance  to  balance  the  score.  Unques- 
tionably there  ha.^  been,  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  nctd  for 
improvement.*  and  change.-*  in  both  government  and  business.  How- 
ever, the  American  people  have  nothing  but  a  gloomy  pro.ipect 
before  them  If  the  chief  l.-vsues  of  the  new  dernde  opening  before 
u*  riae  to  no  higher  U-vels  than  a  tug-of-war  between  government 
and  bualnvM  auch  as  we  have  seen  these  long  di.tmal  years  of 
deprcMlon. 

There  U  a  fundamental  rhnlre  before  u.^i  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Omernment  to  curtail  nharply  itn  expenditures  or  to  give 
ruActent  fieedom  to  the  protluriive  life  of  the  Nation  so  that  the 
nattiinal  lim  me  will  be  large  enough  to  nupjxjrt  growing  tax  bills. 
We  cannot  ti-ntmue  forever  to  fry  to  borrow  a  way  to  proaperity 
Sooner  or  later  we  ^Uu'.l  be  forced  to  return  to  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
Heavy  Oovernnent  spending  and  reittricted  private  enterprtso  cannot 
go  hand  in  hand  over  an  extruded  prriud  of  time  without  leading 
headU  ng  to  dii  tutorship.  That  l.s  the  way  dictatorehip  wiui  started 
In  Europe.  The  American  people  are  not  willing  to  be  forced  to 
go  that  way. 

We  nave  the  necessary  resinirces  In  land,  labor,  capital,  and  ma- 
chuicry  to  step  up  the  productive  output  of  America  50  percent  in 
the  next  5  years.  An  inorea.>*  of  10  percent  in  business  each  year 
for  the  next  5  years  would  be  well  within  the  range  of  probability 
If  we  develop  the  spirit  of  cooperation  The  spotlight  .'should  be 
taken  off  excessive  governmental  activities  and  put  where  it  be- 
longs— ou  the  people  at  work.  busy,  productive,  and  at  peace.     Tlie 


time  has  definitely  come  for  us  to  give  up  factionalism  and  to 
return  to  the  ways  of  peace.  There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  apart 
from  economic  strength  and  abundance. 

The  la.st  decade  ha.s  witnessed  the  mad  groping  of  the  American 
pecple  for  security.  Never  has  there  been  less  Security  is  some- 
thing better  than  a  low  rate  of  Interest,  which  shews  that  money 
and  production  have  little  earning  power.  Security  l.s  something 
better  than  a  relief  check  or  a  work-relief  salary,  necessary  as  they 
may  be  Security  is  something  better  than  a  small  Government 
pension,  although  a  more  adequate  provision  must  he  made  through 
pensions  for  the  aged  and  the  dependent.  Security  is  something 
better  than  a  Government  mortgage  on  your  home  or  your  farm. 
Security  is  something  better  than  radio  or  newspaper  ballyhoo 
about  an  abundant  life  that  is  anything  but  abundant.  Govern- 
mental security  measures  can  come  only  thrcuuh  increa.sed  Uixa- 
tion.  By  and  large  our  citizens  know  that  the  Government,  under 
our  system  of  free  enterprise,  cannot  and  will  not  be  able  to  col- 
lect enough  in  taxes  to  put  every twdy  on  a  Government  pay  loll 
That  way  lies  more  and  more  of  the  less  abundant  life.  To  give 
Government  aid  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  who  need  it  and 
to  withhold  it  from  the  rest  is  basically  unfair.  It  is  politically 
unsound  In  the  end  there  is  bound  to  be  a  sharp  reaction  against 
this  extreme  partisanship  that  seeks  primarily  to  exchange  Govern- 
ment  benefits  for  votes. 

In  this  country  we  want  the  American  wav  of  security— not  the 
European  way.  In  Europe,  where  living  standards  are  not  one-half 
as  hi;<h  as  our  own.  there  exists  a  low  security  level,  which  would 
be  considered  intolerable  here.  Our  people  are  unwilling  to  accept 
the  European  system  of  life  through  Government  decree  and  a 
wrecking  war  every  20  years.  Some  people  mav  think  of  that  way 
of  life  as  secure      I  do  not. 

Americans  want  security  that  comes  with  hard  work  and  plenty 
of  It  Down  deep  in  our  hearts  we  know  there  is  no  way  to  have 
things  worth  while  unless  we  are  willing  to  work  and  pay  for  them 
I  believe  our  people  are  now  determined  to  take  life  honorably  and 
honestly.  Tlie  America  we  strive  to  build  cannot  be  built  in  a  day 
Industrial  piracy,  unnecessary  labor  confiict.  soap-box  oratory  ex- 
alted to  heights  of  radio  do  not  stand  up  well  now  The  security 
we  now  seek  is  the  opportunity  to  go  out  and  learn  the  benefits 
that  come  with  hard  work  and  a  fair  chance  to  keep  a  fair  share 
cf  the  earned  income.  Anything  less  than  this  Is  a  fa'se  Idea  of 
security. 

A  great  attack  has  been  launched  against  our  tariff  protection. 
To  those  who  urge  tearing  down  our  protective  tariff  in  the  in- 
terests of  other  nations,  let  me  say  they  are  about  175  years  ukj 
late  They  should  have  been  around  to  advance  their  theories  in 
that  earlier  era  before  our  industries  had  been  started.  Then,  for 
purposes  of  home  defense  and  international  stability,  we  built 
protective  tariffs  to  encourage  infant  industries  here.  Our  work 
and  wage  standards  have  been  built  on  that  basis.  To  overthrow 
the  tariff  would  undermine  the  economic  security  of  our  people  as 
a  whole.  Our  tariff  protection  Is  our  first  line  of  defense  agali,st 
the  encroachments  of  economic  servitude.  If  we  have  to  conpetc 
With  foreign  costs  of  production  v.e  would  have  to  «^ubmit  to 
their  low  wages  and  low  standards  of  living.  I  am  unwilling  to 
subscribe  to  such  a  program.  We  must  not  be  dragged  down  to 
the  levels  of  living  common  to  working  clas.-e8  abroad. 

Much  is  being  said  of  national  defense  from  the  military  point 
of  view.  We  should  realize  how  great  our  capabilities  are  to  in- 
spire national  defense  from  the  standpoint  of  morale  and  sound 
thinking.  We  should  be  false  to  our  American  heritage  If  we  did 
not  put  these  first  For  we  must  ever  realize  that  the  greatest 
protection  for  our  people  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  instrument^  of 
war  but  in  the  instruments  of  peace  While  we  are  busv  p'annlng 
to  spend  great  sums  for  antiaircraft  guns  which  are  now  lacking 
for  defen.se  planes,  and  naval  equipment,  we  should  not  neglect 
the  expenditures  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  labor  agricul- 
ture, and  business  profperlty 

While  we  pray  for  peace  In  Europe  and  Asia,  let  us  not  be  blind 
to  the  causes  of  war  in  our  own  midst.     War  comes  from  within 
pecple.     War  U  the  people  In  the  mad  chaotic  mission  of  death 
We  must  not   be   under   the  delusion   that   war  can   be  avoided   by 
anything    le«»    than    a    strong    spirit    of    dl.'«clpline    and    restraint 
among   the  people      Children   rai»ed   In   homes   where   there   is   too 
Utile  l.KHl.  clothing,  and  essential  comforts  of  life,  will  unwittingly 
•eek   a   sterner  solution    for   their   problem*    in    the    path   of    war    " 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  a  great  boat  of  American  children  are 
on  thU  teriible  road   to  war      The  failure   to  meet   the   home   and   ' 
domestic  problem*  of  American  children  pushes  us  along  that  road  ' 
lined    with    the    ghastly    skeletona   of    the    i.ociaI    failures   of    other 
nations.     In   altogether  Uk)  many  American   homes   there    is  such 
misery  and  want  that  the  adventure  of  war  seems  more  attractive 
than   the  dull  monotony  of  scarcity  and   human   need 

I^l  us  believe  that  the  people  of  the  world  want  peace—not 
war  Let  us  believe  that  this  fundamental  striving  for  peace  on 
the  part  of  the  people  will  lead  to  peace.  Let  us  believe  that 
peace  can  come  to  Europe  before  Berlin.  ParLs  London  Rome  ond 
Moecow  are  bombed  and  burned  Let  us  believe  that  sanity'  and 
business  intelligence  in  America  and  other  lands  will  point  Irrc- 
sist.ibiy  to  the  way  to  peace  Let  us  realize  keenly  and  thor- 
oughly that  peace  is  good  business  and  that  the  highest  dividends 
come  when  humanity  has  laid  aside  the  weapons  of  ccmba'  and 
hA»  taken  In  hand  the  instruments  of  full  production  and  peace 
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Annual  Meeting?  of  National  Public  Housing 
I  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

I  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I  Thursday.  February  1.  1940 


LETTER  BY  TTIE  PRESIDENT  AND  ADDRESSES  BY  HON    ROBERT 
F.  WAGNER.  OF  NEW  YORK.  AND  HON.  NATHAN  STRAUS 


Mr.  ME.M3.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Miss  Helen  Alfred,  executive  director.  National  Public 
Housing  Conference,  and  also  a  speech  delivered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Mr.  Wacneh,  and  a  speech  delivered 
by  Hon.  Nathan  Straus.  Administrator  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  at  the  Hotel  Willard.  Washington,  D.  C. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  of  the  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  the  speeches  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tur  Wtute  House. 
Washington.  January  22,  1940. 
Miss  Helen  Avntu). 

Exrcutive  Director.  National  Public  Housing  Confrrenre. 

122  East  Tipcnty -second  Street.  Nevr  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Miss  Alfred:  Once  again  It  is  with  a  very  real  sense  of  satis- 
faction that  I  extend  greetmgs  to  the  National  I*ublic  Housing  Con- 
ference at  Its  nlneth  annual  meeting.  Each  of  these  conferences, 
particularlv  ovtr  the  pa.st  5  years,  has  been  a  marker  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  adequate  national-housing  policy  for  the  lowest 
Income  third 

Beginning  with  the  first  P.  W.  A.  projects,  and  extending  to  the 
projects  of  local  authorities  assisted  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authoritv  now  oijening  every  month,  the  public-housing  program 
has  progressed  consistently  toward  lower  rents,  lowi  r  Income  groups 
served,  lower  construction  costs.  Increasing  decentralization,  and 
communltv  responsibility,  and  above  aU  the  needs  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  families  are  being  met.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time  In  about 
half  a  century,  the  slum  areas  in  our  country  as  a  whole  commenced 
to  shrivel  rather  than  to  expand.  Through  public  and  private 
endeavor,  this  tendencv  should  continue  until  decent  housing  for 
the  lowest  Income  third  becomes  the  established  rule  rather  than 
an  almost  nonexistent  exception. 

I  am  especially  gratified  by  the  vital  Interest  now  being  shown  in 
Improving  housini;  conditions  In  rural  areas.  The  projects  which 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  Is  helping  to  develop  in  widely 
scattered  farm  localities  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Justifies  the  manifest  Interest  of  your  conference  in  this 
challenging  problem  this  year.  The  program  for  helping  urban 
families  of  very  low  Income  to  obtain  release  from  the  .Klunas,  though 
still  young,  will  be  given  even  better  balance  by  the  development  of 
the  still  younger  program  to  help  rural  families  afflicted  by  the 
same  evil  conditions.  Joined  together,  the  rural  and  urban  housing 
programs  together  should  continue  to  grow.  , 

With  sincere  best  wishes  for  continuing  success. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franiuin  D.  Roosevilt. 

ADDRESS    BT    HON.    ROnEST    T.   WACNZX,    OT    NEW    YORK 

My  friends,  friends  of  the  National  Public  Housing  Conference. 
wc  meet  tonight  with  the  full  satUfactlon  of  great  achievements  In 
the  cauM?  of  public  housing. 

Fifty  yesrs  have  gone  by  since  Jacob  Rlls  turned  the  searchlight 
cf  national  attention  on  how  the  other  half  lives— In  the  slums 
Society  knew  then,  half  a  ci  ntury  ago.  the  leston  It  ha«  learned 
over  and  over  again  In  thi-  years  which  hsve  Intervened— that  decent 
hruslng  enrouriiges  grod  citizen»hlp.  and  slum.*  tend  toward  bad 
citizenship  that  decent  housing  means  better  health  and  slums 
mean  more  disease;  that  d.  cent  housing  reduc  ••*  the  cost  nf  com- 
munity protection  against  Are.  crime,  and  delinquency,  and  slums 
take  a  hi  avy  toll  of  life,  property,  and  moral  values;  that  d«^nt 
housing  tni^.ins  the  American  standard  of  living  and  slums  repre- 
sent a  nuxle  of  living  abhorrent  to  us  all. 

This  waa  the  challenge  of  the  urban  slum  conditions  which  I 
knew  in  my  own  boyho<xl.  For  decades  the  challenge  went  un- 
answered The  occasional  attempts  of  public  authorities  to  regu- 
late the  slums,  where  effective  at  all,  only  intcnsiflcd  thp  horrors 
of  overcrowding.  The  most  sincere  efforts  of  private  ent.  rprise  were 
unable  to  provide  any  subsUntlal  number  of  decent  homes  within 
the  slum  dwellers'  means  to  pay.  After  50  years,  the  best  evidence 
Of  the  need  for  a  new  and  more  vigorous  approach  was  the  slums 


themselves.  In  the  city  and  on  the  farm,  spreading  wider  and  wider 
their  misery  and  blipht.  more  menacing  lo  the  well-being  of  our 
pet^ple  and  our  Nation  than  ever  before. 

Within  the  short  space  of  2  years  this  tragic  picture  has  been  « 
transformed  Into  a  new  and  pleasing  prospect,  a  prospect  of  health-  * 
ful,  low-rent  homes  for  millions  of  American  families  rescued  frfim 
the  shadow  land  of  the  slums.  It  has  been  transformed  by  opera- 
tion of  a  single,  sln.ple  act  of  Congress,  the  United  S'ates  Hoaxing 
Act,  Once  the  lorlorn  hope  of  a  few  advanced  reformers,  the  United 
States  Houbing  Authority  is  now  among  the  most  popular  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  counting  Us  adherents  in  every  section  and  In  evt  ry 
party,  among  social  workers,  labor  unions,  bankers,  teachers,  re- 
ligious leaders.  Investors,  and  industrialists. 

Combining  Federal  aid  with  local  initiative,  operating  through 
the  ncrmal  channels  of  the  private  construction  Industry,  this  pro- 
gram has  the  flninicial  tinews,  the  sound  public  policy,  and  the 
broad  humanitarian  support  to  see  this  Job  through  to  a  succest.ful 
finish 

When  I  watch  thousands  nf  families  moving  from  the  slums  into 
thes?  new  Icw-ccst  homes  throughout  the  country,  when  I  see  the 
eager,  happy  faces  of  their  children  at  play  In  the  sunlit  nround.s 
then  I  give  thanks  that  our  democracy  has  been  wl.se  enough  and 
rich  encunh  to  preserve  its  human  resources  in  this  truly  demo- 
cratic way.  Then  I  further  resolve  to  press  forward  until  the 
blight  of  the  slums  Is  no  more,  until  every  humble  family,  every 
mother,  and  every  child  can  enjoy  the  simple  comforts  and  the 
spiritual  solace  of  a  decent  American  home. 

As  we  move  for  the  necessary  expansion  of  this  Nation-wide  pro- 
gram, the  most  fantastic  stories  arc  being  spread  about  its  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  If  we  want  to  find  out  what  the  program 
costs,  let  us  read  from  the  dociiment  which  surely  reflects  every 
Item  of  Federal  expenditure,  the  Budget  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  exanrine  the  President's  Budget  message  for  the  coming 
year,  what  do  we  find?  The  construction  loans  authorized  under 
the  program  do  not  enter  into  the  Budget  or  m.tlonnl  debt  at  all.  " 
These  lonns  require  no  taxes  and  call  lor  no  acproprlatlons;  they 
are  financed  through  sale  of  Housing  Authoritv  bends  to  the  in- 
vesting public,  on  which  the  Authority  now  makes  a  substantial 
Interest  profit. 

Read  the  Budget  through  from  cover  to  cover  and  you  will  find 
only  two  items  concerning  the  housing  program  The  first  item 
authorizes  the  Hou.'-ing  Authority  to  make  available  from  Its  own 
funds  the  sum  of  $4  500,000  for  administrative  cxpensfs  In  other 
words.  Congress  does  not  have  to  appropriate  a  single  dollar  fov 
the  expenses  of  the  Housing  Authority,  because  tho.se  expenses  will 
be  covered  by  tlie  earnings  of  the  Authority  In  Its  lending 
operations. 

The  second  and  la.st  Item  In  the  Budget  message  pertaining  to  the 

!    housing  program  is  the  following:   "For  the  United  States  Hounlng 

Authority,  $15,000,000  will  be  required  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 

Treasury  for  the  payment  of  annual  contributions  to  public  housing 

agencies  in  accordance  with  the  United  States  Housing  Art," 

In  short,  the  greatest  passible  cost  of  the  program  to  the  Federal 
Government  next  year,  the  only  cost  chargeable  to  the  taxpayer  and 
entermg  Into  the  national  debt,  is  $15,000,000  Indeed,  the  Hous? 
of  Representatives  has  Just  found  that  an  appropriation  of  only 
$10,000,000  will  be  necessary  at  this  time.  In  England,  with  a  pop\i- 
latlon  less  than  one-third  our  own,  the  national  subsidies  for  all 
types  of  public  housing  last  year  came  to  $75,000,000  notwithstand- 
ing a  staggering  burden  of  rearmament  and  the  menacing  shadow 
of  the  European  war. 

The  annual  Federal  cost  of  the  present  United  States  housing  pro- 
gram Is  indeed  a  modest  one — $28,000,000  at  the  maximum  and 
about  $25  net  for  each  person  rehoused.  Thtse  costs  represent  the 
Federal  pay-as-you-go  contribution,  needed  to  brln:,;  the  rent  level 
m  low-co?-t  housing  down  to  the  Income  level  of  those  now  living 
In  slum  shacks  and  tenements  The  FVderal  subsidies,  together  with 
the  substantial  contributions  by  the  lix^alltles  themselves,  bridge  the 
gap  between  vague  talk  about  housing  and  doing  something  effective 
about  housing.  They  represent  the  difference  l>etween  good  Inten- 
tions, surveys,  and  blue  prints  on  the  one  hand  and  actually 
rehousing  slum  families  on  the  other. 

II  Federal  subsidies  are  slopped,  the  whole  prngratn  stops,  and 
with  it  ends  the  hope  of  millions  for  a  healthier  and  a  happier  life. 
If  more  sutwldles  are  authorized  and  the  construction  loan  fund  Is 
doubled,  the  expanded  program  will  re^cue  2,000  0(X)  persons  from 
the  slums.  At  the  same  time  It  would  tap  a  vast  pOf)l  of  idle  private 
capital  and  provide  a  year'h  work  for  almost  1,000  000  men.  These 
bencnts  arc  well  within  our  reach,  for  the  necessary  legisliitlon. 
'  sponsored  by  Ccngros^mBn  Stcacai.l  arul  myself,  has  already  paiMted 
the  R(  nate.  and  will  shortly  be  considered  by  the  Hou)te. 

Wh<-n  the  Housing  Authority  wa^  ftrnt  establuhed,  2  years  uko, 
I  (-Hid  at  n  great  dinner  meeting  held  by  the  National  Public  Hous- 
ing Conference:  "The  fruits  of  liberalism  are  stolen  only  when  its 
guardians  go  to  sleep — only  when  there  Is  creeping  compUcenry  in 
the  face  of  continuing  s<jclal  injustice  "  In  the  public  housing 
movement  today  I  find  no  relaxation  of  vigilance  or  complttceiiry  of 
outlook,  but  rather  a  militant  determination  to  keep  moving  ahead, 
In  the  full  Inspiration  of  the  gnat  work  that  remains  to  be  done. 
You  and  I  know  that  a  Nation-wide  slum -clearance  and  low-rent 
housing  program  for  the  lowest  income  groups  has  not  been  com- 
pleted; It  has  only  been  started.  Tlie  normal  expansion  of  that 
program  has  first  claim  upon  our  support  and  cur  collective  efforts. 
With  our  ranks  swelled  by  milllcns  of  forward-looking  citizens,  I 
have  confidence  In  the  early  attainment  of  a  goal  that  will  enrich 
I    our  national  heritage  and  fortify  oux  cherished  democracy. 
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Aamtxss  nr  natjjan  sTR*rs.  apmin-tsthator.  rNrrro  statxs  housing 

ALTHORITT 

Time  la  a  relative  concept.  We  reckon  time  not  In  the  abstract 
but  in  relation  to  something  concrete.  To  a  geologist.  8  or  10 
year?>  would  prububly  sound  too  fractional  to  be  worth  Iwtherlng 
about 

Yet  that  comparatively  short  time  span.s  the  entire  history  of  the 
publjc-houfini?  movement  In  this  country  from  birth  to  ever- 
Ir.creaslng  maturity. 

There  are  some  here  this  evening  who  can  remember,  as  I  do.  the 
Ice  ago  of  public  housing — all  of  8  years  ago. 

There  are  many  here  who  have  fought  on  behalf  of  public 
housing  for  more  than  2  years.  Tliey  are,  Indeed,  veterans  of  the 
r relent  wars — a.s  time  Is  measured  In  the  public-housing  movement. 
For  such  veterans  there  are  no  cash  bonuses,  but  there  are  the 
almost  equally  consoling  pen.siona  of  "we  tcld  you  so." 

They  chat  catch-all  pronoun  which  describes  the  opposition  at 
the  bridge  table  as  on  the  battlefield)  — they  said,  "Ycu  will  never 
be  able  to  build  homes  wlthm  the  low  limits  of  costs  imposed  by 
the  United  States  Housing  Act;  besides,  you  will  never  get  ycur 
rents  low  enough  so  that  families  In  the  lowest  Income  group  will 
be  able  to  live  in  the  homes  yuu  build,  and  worse  than  that,  ycu 
will  never  eliminate  any  slums  or  areas  of  blight."  We  refused  to 
heed  these  dire  predictions  We  made  bold  to  contradict  them. 
We  veterana  of  the  housing  movement  said  2  long  years  ago  that  we 
would  do  all  those  things.  It  l.s  my  pleasure  to  say  to  you  tonight 
that  we.  you  and  the  U    S    H    A    together,  have  dene  so 

In  cities  of  lifis  than  half  a  million  population  the  average  cost 
of  dweUing  facilities  per  dwelling  unit  uncier  the  U  S  H  A.  pro- 
gram Is  •667  less  than  the  $4,000  top  limit  imposed  by  the  Housing 
Act:  the  average  cost  of  dwell. ng  facilities  per  room  Is  8199  less 
than  the  limit  Imposed  by  the  Housing  Act.  In  the  larger  cities 
the  average  dwelUne;  fncUltlea  cost  per  dwelling  unit  is  $1,359  less 
than  the  limit  of  $5,000  Imposed  by  law  and  the  average  per  room 
Is  $373  leas  than  the  limit.  $1,250  per  nx)m,  set  forth  In  the  law. 

Let's  go  on  to  the  second  movement  In  the  s>-mphony  of  costs  and 
get  a  variation  on  this  same  theme.  If  we  subtract  the  cost  of 
dwelling  equipment  and  other  Items  chargeable  to  dwelling  facili- 
ties there  Is  left  net  construction  cost  That  is  the  cost  of  build- 
ing the  house,  including  plumbing,  heating,  and  electrical  Installa- 
tion. That  net  construction  cost  Is  readily  compared  with  the 
cost  of  building  by  private  owners  and  private  capital,  because  It 
Includes  the  .>iame  Items  that  are  Included  In  the  figures  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Latwr  Such  a  comparison  shows  that,  although  homes  built  under 
the  IT  8  H  A  pn^ram  are  constructed  for  a  life  of  at  least  60 
yeati  and  are  built  by  labor  paid  the  full  prevailing  wage,  the 
aven>ge  net  construction  cost  Is  $705  less  than  the  same  averaRe 
for  private  rrsidcntlal  construction  Let  me  emphasize  that  the 
comparison  I  nm  making  Is  n  comparison  bc-tween  the  average  cost 
of  private  nsidrntial  construction  and  the  nv(  rnge  cost  of  con- 
struction vindir  the  public-houslig  program  of  the  U  8  H  A  .  and 
I  am  mttkliiK  that  cuniparisou  fur  the  same  localities  in  the  same 
months 

Now  iM  to  rents  On  November  2rt.  \9r\n  in  the  dim.  dark  ngrt 
of  mjblir   h(  tiring  time     th<'   Hnfur<l»v  Evening  Post  sild: 

"In  n  radio  ndilress  on  .H^-ptpnilHT  l:».  ll»38.  Nnthuii  Hlrau^,  Ad- 
minlNtrntor  of  ilu'  V  H  H  A  .  »uiil  that  In  nome  purls  of  the 
Mouth  hs  bclipyrd  that  thr  new  pro]r<-tM  were  going  to  be  no 
er  M'  micnl  that  rriitaU  for  a  xmnll  dwelliii«  unit  miglit  b-  broURht 
down  to  pretty  close  to  $1J  u  month,  possibly  Iw  actually  $13. 
He  WHS  very  mu<  h  pleased  with  this  hope  He  did  not  compare 
It  With  ihp  itpproximittvly  $5-(t-room  program  of  the  Housing 
Divmion  of   P    W    A   • 

In  other  words  Utiles  and  gentlemen,  less  than  16  months  ago, 
a  rrnliU  «(  $\i  a  month  for  a  home  was  so  far  l)«yond  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writer  that  he  was  Inclined  to  sneer  at  the 
prediction. 

Yet  t«xlav  there  are  projects  In  the  South  where  nhelter  rent  Is 
le-**  than  $7  a  home  a  month,  some  between  $8  and  $9.  many 
»>r(ween  $10  and  $11  These  let  me  emphasize,  are  not  estimates 
They  are  not  guesses  Tliey  are  not  hopes  These  figures  that 
I  am  quoiuiu  are  rents  fixed  by  local  housiiiR  authorities  and  now 
N'ing  charged  In  public  bousing  projecu  which  are  open  and 
occupied 

Tlie  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  to 
ConKress  for  the  year  1939  has  Just  been  completed  Those  of 
ytm  who  recall  the  1938  report  may  rememl>er  that  we  pointed  out 
then,  in  January  1939,  that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  estimates  of  rents,  embodied  In  that  report,  wou'd  be  lowered 
when  the  projects  were  completed  and  actual  rents,  based  on  actual 
costs,  were  set. 

WTicn  the  U  S  H.  A.  Annual  Report  for  1939  was  completed  a 
few  days  ago,  a  comparison  was  made  of  some  of  the  figures  with 
those  in  thf  1938  report  Here  is  what  we  found:  On  17  projects, 
for  which  final  rent  and  Income  limits  have  been  approved.  th3 
actual  figures  average  16  percent  lower  than  the  estimated  rents, 
as  embodied  In  the  1938  annual  report  Achievement  has  agam 
not  only  matched  but  has  outrun  prediction 

Rentals  within  the  financial  means  of  the  lowest  Income  erciip 
are  a  reality.  In  fact,  today  we  are  confronted  with  an  interesting 
question:  Should  subsidies  t)e  used  to  lower  rents  still  further,  so 
as  to  give  families  of  small  means  better  housing  than  they  ever 
had  Ix'forc,  at  rents  lower  than  they  have  paid  brfore,  or  should 
we  be  satisfied  to  equal  the  rents  now  paid  by  these  low-Income 
families  In  the  slums,  which  would  permit  substantial  reduction 


In  annual  sub.=ldles?  This  Is  a  new  question,  a  new  challenge 
to  the  public  housing  movement.  It  is  a  question  for  which  we 
must  lock  to  the  local  housing  authorities  for  an  answer.  The 
fact  that  this  question  has  arl-en.  however.  Is  another  Indication 
of  the  ages  that  have  passed  since.  2  short  years  ago,  when  almost 
no  one  believed  that  public  housing  would  ever  be  able  to  achieve 
rents  low  enough  even  to  match  those  charged  In  the  slums. 

Seme  have  feared  that  public  housing  could  not  eliminate  the 
slums  Some  have  believed  that,  because  not  all  public  housing  la 
built  in  the  slums,  the  public-housing  program,  while  It  might 
provide  good  low-rent  homes,  would  not  eliminate  the  old.  unfit 
dwellings.  Those  who  made  that  prediction  may  be  forgiven  be- 
cau.se  they  probably  failed  to  read  the  provision  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  which  requires  "the  elimination  by  demolition, 
condemnation,  and  effective  closing,  or  the  compulsory  repair  or 
Improvement  of  unsafe  or  Insanitary  dwellings,  situated  In  the 
locality  or  metropolitan  area,  substantially  equal  In  number  to  the 
i:umt)er  of  newly  con.structed  dwellings  provided  by  each  project." 
Had  they  read  that  provision  of  the  law,  they  would  have  realized 
that  slum  elimination  is  always  an  accompaniment  of  building 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  Act.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  more  than  12,000  miserable,  decaying,  foul  city  tenements 
and  small-town  shacks  have  already  been  permanently  closed  to 
human  habitation  or  have  been  so  repaired  and  Improved  as  to 
make  them  habitable  and  healthful  homes.  Under  the  present 
program  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  a  total  of  about 
160,000  new  low-rent  homes  will  be  built  and  a  total  of  about 
160,000  unfit,   disease-breeding  slum   dwellings   will   be  eliminated. 

By  any  measure  that  can  be  applied,  public  housing  Is  an  estab- 
lished succe.ss  We  have  applied  the  test  of  low  construction  cost, 
and  public  housing  has  measured  up  to  It.  We  have  applied  the 
test  of  low  rents.  Public  housing  has  stood  that  test.  We  have 
applied  the  test  of  slum  elimination.  Public  housing  Is  eliminating 
the  flums.  " 

Apply  any  other  test  and  the  result  Is  the  same  Does  public 
housing  intercfere  with  private  build  ng,  you  may  ask.  Apply  the 
test  and  you  will  find  that.  Just  as  public  housing  in  England 
stimulated  the  greatest  boom  In  private  residential  construction 
In  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  so  today  in  our  own  country  the 
vicinity  of  public-housing  projects  gives  everv  Indication  of  a  simi- 
lar result.  Public  housing  ignites  the  spark  that  stimulates  the 
private  building  Industry. 

Can  public  housing  stand  the  acid  test  of  economy?  Is  publlo 
housinK  compatible  with  that  scrutiny  of  every  item  of  Federal 
expenditure  toward  which  Congress  and  the  public  are  now  turning? 
Yes;  becau.se  public  housing  .stimulat.s  more  employment,  confers 
more  b«'nefltH  on  business  and  on  labor,  than  any  other  equal 
expenditure  of  public  funds  Pending  leRisIation  will  open  the 
doors  to  500  000  Jobs  for  2  years — and  these  Jobs  will  be  real  old- 
time  Job*  at  prevailing  wages  (for  all  building  done  under  the 
public-hnuRlrig  program  N  done  bv  private  builders  employed  by 
local  authorities  after  competitive  bidding).  Measured  by  the  test 
of  CJovi-rtimmt  economy  tind  benefit  to  business,  public  housina 
again  comex  out  on  top,  • 

When  liny  enterprise  Is  successful,  it  Is  time  to  go  ..low  In  making 
changes  Pr- gre  »  in  wiping  out  the  Nation'*  Hlum-*  is  made  only 
when  It  Is  •f.-ady,  uninterrupted,  and  cumulative  Ui  uo  bewnro 
aKftini.t  tiiikeriiiK  with  that  nucccs^fuWy  functioning  mecham-m 
known  an  tlir  Unitrd  Htates  HoUiing  Act  The  real  frietids  of  pul)llc 
housing  111  this  country  will  be  wary  of  suggested  changes  in  that 
act  deNigned  to  make  it  n  cure-all  Public  housing  Is  not  a  cure-all- 
It  WttH  never  meant  to  be  The  Wagner-SteaKuU  Act  was  designed 
to  wip,.  out  the  slumi  of  America  and  to  provide  decent  homes 
for  the  fumilien  of  the  lowest  incomes  It  was  designed  to  do  thia 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  taxpayer  The  Wagner-Sieagall 
Act  la  doing  all  of  thoae  things  for  which  it  was  designed  -and  at 
an  even  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer  than  was  anticipated  when  iho 
law  was  written, 

Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  1,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALVA  B.  ADAMS,  OP  COLORADO 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  on  the  subject  Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements,  de- 
livered by  my  very  able  colleague.  Mr.  Adams,  last  night  over 
the  blue  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  The 
address  is  a  very  clear-cut  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  reciprocal  trade  agreement  treaties  without 
Congress  exercising  its  constitutional  duties. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  founders  of  the  Constitution.  In  accord  with  the  lessons 
learned  from  English  history,  reinforced  by  the  American  Revolu- 
tion against  an  English  King  who  attempted  to  deny  to  the 
colonists  the  rights  which  English  citizens  had  won,  placed  the 
power  of  taxation  In  the  Congress.  The  establishment  of  tariffs 
Is  an  exercise  of  the  taxing  power.  In  Congress,  and  in  Congress 
alone.  Is  vested  tinder  the  Constitution  the  power  to  establish 
tariffs. 

All  the  power  which  the  executive  department  exercises  In  the 
making  of  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agreements  comes  to  It  by 
delegation  from  Congrts.?,  Every  change  In  a  tariff  rate  is  an 
amendment  of  a  law.  The  22  trade  agreements  which  have  been 
entered  into,  if  valid,  have  amended  acts  of  Congress  many  htin- 
dreds  of  times. 

Ii  is  an  accepted  principle  of  law  that  Congress  can  delegate 
to  executive  or  administrative  ofBcials  power  to  admlnuster  a  law 
in  accord  with  standards  or  rules  set  up  by  It,  but  cannot  delegate 
power  to  enact  legislation. 

The  former  flexible  tariff  act  authorized  the  President  to  make 
changes  in  tariff  rates  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abrrad.  While  often  a  difficult  rule  to 
apply,  yet  it  was  an  understandable  and  applicable  rule  or  stand- 
ard The  law  was  declared  by  Congress;  Its  administration  only 
was  left  to  the  Executive 

The  reciprocal  trade  afireement  law  gives  no  practicable  rule  or 
standard  by  which  chanttes  In  any  tariff  rate  can  be  determined. 
In  effect,  this  law  declares  that  the  President  may  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements  changing  existing  duties  whenever  he 
decides  that  such  changes  will  expand  foreign  markets  or  he  of 
domestic  advantage.  The  decision  as  to  the  making  and  the  details 
of  trade  agreements  are  left  to  hla  uncontrolled  dhcretlon. 

The  only  limit  on  the  President  In  this  act  Is  that  he  may  not 
Increase  or  decrease  any  duty  by  more  than  50  percent.  Under 
this  act  22  agreements  have  been  entered  into  changing  the  tariff 
rates  on  over  1.000  Items. 

The  act  provides  that  If  In  any  trade  agreement  a  change  is 
made  in  the  tariff  on  any  item,  the  same  change  in  rate  shall  apply 
to  all  foreign  countries. 

Thus  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  one  country  where  tariff- 
rate  concessions  by  us  are  compensated  by  tariff  concessions  from 
such  other  nation  produces  tariff  concessions  to  other  countries 
which  are  not  reciprocal  or  In  any  way  compensated.  Such  policy 
seems  of  doubtful  fairness,  both  to  producers  in  the  United  States 
who  are  affected  by  the  reductions  In  tariff  and  U)  the  country 
which  has  made  concessions  in  exchange  for  the  reductions  in  rate 
upon  Its  products. 

8o  far  as  I  am  advised,  every  change  In  tariff  rates  upon  the 
more  than  lOOO  commodities  affected  has  been  a  reduction  Every 
reduction  may  involve  a  lessening  of  our  customs  income  and  may 
bring  competition  to  American  products  and  American  labor  from 
products  of  lands  with  lower  living  standards 

It  is,  of  course,  the  hope  that  the  lowering  of  foreign  tariffs 
will  afford  markets  for  Incroaaed  American  production.  Tills  is 
probably  true,  but  it  is  little  conaclotl'in  to  an  industry  and  its 
employees  that  is  crippled  or  destroyed  by  the  foreign  competition 
admitted  by  the  trade  aKreenu-nt  that  some  otlier  Industry  in  some 
other  section  of  the  country  l.s  profiting  by  the  trade  agreements. 

The  industries,  and,  indeed,  the  economic  life  and  prosperity  of 
many  sections  of  the  United  States,  may  be  promoted  or  destroyed 
by  favorable  or  unfavorable  tariff  legislation 

It  has  been  the  constant  effort  and  denlre  of  our  citizens  to 
maintain  and,  If  possible,  to  raise  American  standards  of  living. 
As  a  result  of  the  better  wages  paid  our  workmen,  the  shorter 
hours  of  labor,  and  better  working  conditions  it  Is  not  possible  for 
Industry  in  the  United  States  to  produce  goods  as  cheaply  as  in 
countries  with  lower  wa^es,  longer  working  hours,  and  inferior 
living  and  working  conditions.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting 
American  Industry  from  destructive  competition  from  importa- 
tion of  products  of  cheap  labor,  tariff  laws  have  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  In  our  tariff  legisla- 
tion It  has  t)een  enacted  in  a  constitutional  way.  The  representa- 
tives from  every  section  have  not  only  been  heard  but  have  had  a 
vote.  Tariff  laws  enacted  by  Congress  give  first  consideration  to 
domestic  Industry  and  commerce.  Congress  may  underestimate 
the  value  of  foreign  trade  but  It  Is  far  wiser  to  overvalue  domestic 
than  to  overvalue  foreign  trade.  The  advocates  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  laws  have  not  only  overestimated  the  value  and  Importance 
of  foreign  trade  but  have  also  greatly  overestimated  the  beneflls 
received  by  the  United  States  from  the  trade  acreements  Many 
gains  In  the  economic  life  of  our  country  due  to  the  general  im- 
provement m  conditions  have  been  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the 
reciprocal -trade  agreements. 

Of  course,  when  the  United  States  enters  into  a  trade  agreement 
concessions  must  be  given  as  well  as  received.  There  are  and 
can   l>e  no   agreements   under   which  we  receive  all  the   benefits. 

The  articles  upon  which  the  foreign  nations  seek  and  secure  re- 
ductions are  frequently  also  produced  In  our  country.  In  many 
Instances  the  trade  agreements  have  reduced  duties  on  foreign 
products  coming  in  direct  competition  with  American  products 

Let  me  Illustrate  from  the  experience  of  my  own  State    Colorado: 

One  of  our  more  Important  Industries  Is  cattle  ral.^ing  The 
reciprocal  agreement  with  Canada  lowers  the  duty  on  cattle.  We 
are  told  that  the  number  which  can  be  Imported  at  the  reduced 
rate   U  limited   to  225,000   head  of  one   weight   and    100,000   head 


of  another  weight.  We  are  told  that  we  have  not  been  hurt,  that 
the  numt)er  coming  In  under  the  lowered  tariff  Is  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  American  consumption  Unless  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  Ijeen  repealed  by  the  negotiators  of  the  treat 'es, 
every  animal  added  to  the  supply  without  a  corresponding  addition 
to  the  demand  Inevitably  tends  to  lower  the  price  which  the 
producer  would  otherwise  receive.  Naturally,  the  Canadian  shlpjjer 
will  send  in  his  cattle  when  prices  are  favorable  and  leave  the 
market  to  the  American  producer  when  prices  are  low 

Beet  sugar  Is  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  crops  of  many  Western 
States.  By  a  trade  agreement  with  Cuba  the  tariff  was  lowered 
from  f  1  50  per  hundredweight  to  90  cents.  Even  though  there 
are  quota  limitations  the  natural  result  Is  to  lower  sugar  prices 
in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  agreement  requires  the  United 
States  to  fix  quotas  on  Us  sugar  production  in  order  to  maintain 
quotas  en  Cuban  Importations. 

Colorado  Is  a  great  producer  of  potatoes.  The  Canadian  agree- 
ment lowers  the  duty  on  potatoes 

Colorado  produces  many  sheep  and  much  wool  The  British  trade 
agreement  reduces  the  tariff  on  certain  woolen  fabrics.  These 
fabrics  will  now  replace  American  fabrics  made  of  American  wool  to 
the  detriment  of  the  American  producer  of  sheep  and  wool  Fur- 
thermore, unemployment  in  the  woolen  mills  will  ensue  to  the 
extent  of  the  replacement. 

The  producing  of  cattle  and  sheep  provide  a  market  for  a  largo 
amount  of  feed  crops  which  will  be  lessened  by  the  Importation 
of  Canadian  cattle  to  the  detriment  of  American  farmers. 

There  have  naturally  been  some  beneflt.s  derived  from  22  trade 
agreements,  but  so  far  as  Colorado  and  the  West  are  concerned 
these  benefits  arc  small  In  comparison  with  the  detriments. 

Only  recently  the  West  was  threatened  with  reductions  in  tariffs 
on  some  of  Its  other  chief  agricultural  and  mineral  products  by  a 
proposed  trade  agreement  with  nations  whose  major  products  are 
the  same  as  those  of  our  Western  States 

That  the  President,  in  whom  the  authority  Is  vested,  and  Secre- 
tary Hull,  a  statesman  of  the  highest  Integrity  and  courage,  by 
whom  the  authority  is  in  fact  exercised,  are  con.^clentious  in  en- 
deavoring to  promote  the  woUare  of  the  United  States  In  making 
these  aBreement.s  Is,  of  course,  beyond  que.'itlon. 

My  criticism  Is  not  of  those  who  administer  the  law  but  of  the 
law  Itself  which  takes  from  the  electtxl  represenutlves  of  the 
voters  their  constitutional  duty  and  powers  and  make.s  one  man  an 
absolute  dictator  of  the  economic  welfare  of  American  agriculture 
and  of  almost  every  important  industry 

Today  the  power  may  be  used  with  Judgment  and  produce  on  the 
whole  good  results;  tomorrow  It  may  be  so  applied  as  to  bring  dls- 
a.'iter  The  welfare  of  American  Industry  ^hould  no'  depend  on  the 
de<  Islon  or  the  life  of  one  man  Who  knows  Into  who.v  hands  the 
exectitlve  power  may  go  In  future  years?  Who  known  what  eco- 
nomic or  political  theories  will  dominate  the  executive  office  to- 
morrow? Regardless  of  changis  in  the  exectUive,  the  Congress  will 
alwavH  represent  all  wctlonh  of  the  country  and  all  groups  and 
lnter<'»<ts  No  Individual  no  matter  how  ninny  aids  or  assistants 
he  may  employ  can  have  th<<  gra^p  of  national  int^reHtM  and  prob- 
lems |}oHS«'ssed  by  Cotigrexs  composed  as  It  Is  of  reprertentatlve  m<  n 
from  every  section  of  the  land  In  constant  touch  with  every  group 
and  interehf  It  probably  will  tn-  less  efllrleni  than  a  wise  nnd 
benevolent  dictator,  but  In  li«  cumbrou^  way  It  will  Kafcjcuiird  the 
riKhts  and  welfare  of  all  parts  of  our  country.  The  niMory  of  the 
past  and  the  events  of  today  conllrm  the  wisdom  of  vi  sting  the 
power  of  levying  tuxes  and  spending  the  people's  money  In  a 
reptesi'titatlvr  ShS/'mbly, 

Tlu-rc  Is  involved  In  the  reciprocal  trade  law  an  Issue  of  greater 
Importance  than  the  mere  changing  of  tariffs  It  uivolves  our 
faith  In  some  of  the  great  fundamentals  of  our  Oovernment.  First, 
the  ConBtltutlon  places  tlie  excluxlvo  power  to  levy  taxes  and 
determine  tax  policies  In  the  Congress  Second,  the  Constitution 
provides  that  revenue  bills  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
bentativfs,  Tliird,  the  Constitution  requires  all  treaties  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate. 

Reciprocal-trade  agreements  are  an  exercise  of  th«  taxing  pow- 
ers. They  arc  revenue  bills  They  are  moreover,  deflnlte  binding 
agreemenu  with  foreign  natlcjns  affecting  for  a  fixed  time  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  citizens  of  the  resi>ectlve  countries. 
They  amend  existing  law  and  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land     They  are  treaties 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  law.  therefore,  offends  against 
all  three  of  these  fundamental  provisions  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

The  blame  for  this  law  rests  not  upon  the  President  nor  upon 
Secretary  Hull,  who  are  but  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  law 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  Whatever  blame  there  is  rests  upon 
Congress,      It    is    not    a    case   of    usurpation    but    of    abdication 

However,  criticism  may  Justly  be  made  of  those  In  the  executive 
department  who  insist  that  this  unconstitutional  grant  shall  be 
renewed  and  declare  that  If  the  agreements  are  to  be  subject  to 
Senate  ratification  disaster  will  follow  and  the  foreign-trade  struc- 
ture of  the  United  States  will  be  ruined. 

I  believe  In  the  policy  of  reciprocal -trade  negotiations  between 
natlcn.'^.  I  recognize  that  Congres.s  Is  not  the  agency  best  equipped 
to  conduct  such  negotiations  but,  as  under  the  Constitution  the 
authority  of  the  executive  to  conduct  negotiations  is  derived  from 
the  Congress,  the  executive  should  twth  as  a  matter  of  duty  and 
of  choice  refer  its  completed  work  back  to  the  Congresa  for 
approval  or  rejection. 

The  Senate  upon  the  submission  to  It  of  an  agreement  would 
not  have  open  to  it  an  opportiuilty   to   amend   Individual   items 
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of   the    Rgrpcmenta.      Its   duty,    as    In    the   case    of   other    treaties, 
would   be  to  approve  or  reject   the  agrerment   as  a   whole. 

Opposition  to  referring  back  for  ratitlcallon  to  the  Senate  their 
work  U  either  a  rfflecticn  on  the  Senate  or  the  assumption  of  a 
very  ^reat  bupt>riorlty  on  the  part  of  the  negotiators  In  making 
these  agreements  the  executive  according  to  Its  own  theory  acts 
solely  under  congressional  authority  and  In  accord  with  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Congress.  Why  should  an  agent  be  so  reluctant 
to  r<  port  to  hlB  principal  what  he  has  done  under  his  authority? 
What  would  we  think  of  an  attorney  who  waa  unwilUns;  to  report 
back  to  his  client  what  he  had  dene  with  his  busine.'is''  And 
what  would  a  client  think  of  a  lawyer  who  was  unwilling  to 
account  to  him  or  to  submit  his  work  for  the  client's  approval? 
If  they  fear  to  submit  their  agreements  to  the  Si-nate  they  should 
not  make  them  If  they  are  for  the  good  of  the  country,  the 
Senate  will  ratJy  them;  If  they  are  not.  they  should  not  be 
ratmed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  1.  1940 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORTS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  /\DOPTED  BY  THE 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  the  National 
Grange  legislative  program.  The  copy  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  is  a  summary  of  the  reports  and  re.soliitions  adopted  at 
thf  Seventy-third  annual  convention  of  the  National  Grange, 
he'd  at  Peoria.  III..  November  15  to  23.  1939.  furnished  me  by 
the  Washington  representative  of  the  National  Grange.  Mr. 
F:od  Brenckman. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Grange  Is  the  oldest  and  one  of 
thi.'  most  lueful  of  the  national  farm  organizations.  During 
all  its  history,  reaching  back  almost  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  Grang"  has  held  firm  to  fundamentals  in  its  con- 
sideration cf  the  problems  for  agriculture. 

The  Grange  bdieves  in  agriculture  as  a  way  of  life  as  well 
as  a  way  of  making  a  hvin?.  It  believes  in  the  family-sized 
farm;  in  the  American  market  for  the  American  farmer;  in 
giving  agriculture  its  fair  share  of  the  national  income  through 
creating  wealth,  through  finding  new  industrial  uses  for  farm 
products,  through  increasing  the  market  for  farm  products 
instead  of  through  reducing  production  to  meet  a  small  mar- 
ket. I  commend  the  Grange  program  to  the  careful  con- 
sldrration  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Grange  LEGisLAmT  Proc.ram 

1.    GENERAL    FARM    POLICY 

In  the  development  of  a  sound  faim  policy,  we  must  keep  In 
mind  the  fundamental  American  principles  of  self-help,  equality 
cf  opportunity,  and  independence  of  thought  and  action.  Agricul- 
ture a&ks  for  fair  treatment,  rather  than  special  privilege.  It  see  its 
economic  Justice  rather  than  subsidy. 

We  favor  adhereiice  to  the  following  principles: 

(at  Give  agriculture  Its  fair  share  of  the  national  Income.  In 
order  thai  It  may  be  raised  to  a  position  of  equality  with  other 
groups. 

(bt  Give  the  American  farmer  the  American  market  to  the 
limit  of  his  ability  to  supply  it 

(ct  Speed  national  recovery  by  removing  unnecessary  restric- 
tions fr.im  business  Increasing  employment  in  private  industry,  and 
reducing  the  relief  burden,  recognizing  that  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  will  be  shared  by  agriculture  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

(di  Maintain  the  family-sized  farm  as  the  standard  of  American 
agriculture  and  discourage  large-scale  or  corp)oration  farming, 
thus  upholding  America  s  greatest  bulwark  of  democracy. 

(et  Continue  soil -conservation  program,  but  never  as  a  means 
of  crop  control,  or  requisite  for  benefit  payments;  continued  sup- 
port for  the  present  forestry  and  wUdllfe  program. 

(f>  Place  farm  program  on  voluntary  basis,  administered  In 
accortlTnce  with  democratic  principles,  with  compensatory  pay- 
ments «>ntlnucd  until  farm  prices  reach  parity;  all  loeneflts  to  be 


paid  within  the  year  earned,  and  not  contingent  up>on  compliance 
In  future  years 

(g)  Create  a  nonpartisan  board,  responsible  to  Congress  and  rep- 
resenting both  producing  and  consuming  Interests,  with  power  to 
regulate  imports.  Terminate  all  recprocal-trade  agreements  now 
In  force  which  are  Injurious  to  agriculture. 

(h)  Encourage  sound  cooperative  marketing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities 

(11  Remove  discriminatory  and  punitive  taxation  on  all  legiti- 
mate forms  of  distribution.  Remove  unnecessary  trade  barriers 
between  States 

(Ji  Encourai^e  research  to  find  new  crops  and  new  uses  for  farm 
products.  In  line  with  chemurglc  program. 

(ki  Promote  a  mere  satisfactory  rural  life  through  developmeut 
of  educational  facilities,  good  roads,  and  rural  electrification. 

(1)  Encouraqe  cooperation,  good  will,  and  understanding  be- 
tween agriculture,  labor,  and  industry  to  promote  the  common 
welfare 

2.    THE    AMERICAN    MARKET 

Since  many  artificialities  and  restrictions  have  been  Imposed  upon 
our  system  of  free  enterprise  during  recent  years  which  operate  to 
Increase  our  cost  of  production  and  of  doing  business,  and  since  It  Is 
useless  to  attempt  to  maintain  these  artiflcial  standards  while 
permitting  unrestricted  competitive  Imports  from  countries  where 
sub.standard  labor  conditions  exist,  and  where  costs  of  production 
are  lower  than  the  United  States.  It  is  manifest  that  proper  steps 
must  be  taken  to  protect  American  interests.  Under  prevailing 
conditions,  we  favor  the  levying  of  excise  taxes  on  all  imports  on 
the  dutiable  list  when  the  landed  cost  of  such  goods  falls  below 
the  American  wholesale  selling  price.  Provided,  however,  that  this 
rule  should  only  apply  to  imports  of  commodities  that  are  commer- 
cially available  within  the  United  States. 

3      RECIPROCAL-TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

The  reciprocal  trade  acreements  program  has  caused  serious  dam- 
age to  Am3rican  agriculture.  It  has  depressed  farm  prices  by  en- 
courai;ing  Imports  of  competitive  products  from  countries  where 
substandard  labor  conditions  prevail.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
violates  the  Constitution.  It  should  not  be  renewed  when  It  expires 
by  it3  own  limitations  on  June  12.  19*0. 

4      FARM    CREDITS 

We  advocate  the  restoration  of  the  independent  status  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  favor  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan 
board,  with  staggered  terms,  to  administer  its  affairs.  Our  farm- 
loan  s\s'em  was  established  as  a  cooperative  enterprise,  in  which 
farmers  have  Invested  huge  sums  of  their  own  money. 

Continuity  of  policy  and  sound  management  are  necessary  if 
funds  are  to  b-  available  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest.  All  these 
ends  cannot  be  attained  if  the  system  becomes  the  prey  of  political 
manipulation  and  Is  subjected  to  the  uncertainties  of  frequent 
changes. 

We  consider  It  sound  policy  that  low  Interest  rates  should  be  con- 
tinued until  normal  farm  Income  Is  restored 

We  likewise  favor  the  extension  of  the  Fr.izier-Lemkc  Farm  Mort- 
gage Moratorium  Act  under  present  economic  conditions. 

5.  NEW  USES  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 

The  Grange  commends  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  the  four 
regional  research  laboratories,  and  we  trust  that  these  laboratories, 
as  well  as  those  that  are  privately  owned,  will  put  forth  their  best 
efTcrts  to  find  Industrial  uses  for  farm  products  The  Grange  favors 
specific  appropriations  to  State  experiment  stations  to  develop  new 
crops  which  can  be  profitably  grown  by  farmeis. 

6.  FORESTRY     AND    CONSERVATION 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  Federal  program 
relating  to  forestry  and  conservation,  and  embracing; 

(a)  Encouragement  and  assistance  to  private  owners  In  the 
extension  of  farm  forestry  and  in  the  adoption  of  practices  for 
stistained  timber  production. 

(b)  Giving  more  adequate  protection  from  fire  to  both  public 
and  private  forest  and  range  lands,  with  greater  emphasis  on  the 
control  of  Inst^ct  pests,  diseases,  and  the  prevention  of  flucxls  and 
erosion 

(c)  Providing  for  public  acquisition  of  forests  and  other  lands 
not  suitable  to  private  ownership,  with  adequate  reimbursement 
to  counties  in  lieu  of  taxes  during  a  readjustment  of  the  tax 
program 

(d)  The  Fore.st  Service  should  remain  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  administration  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
should  be  transferred  to  this  department. 

7.     RAILROADS 

We  favor  continued  private  ownership  and  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads Und^r  existing  conditions,  we  t>elleve  that  It  would  hi 
good  policy  to  liberalize  railroad  regulation  so  far  as  It  can  be 
safely  done  without  Jeopardizing  the  public  Interest  We  believe 
thU  would  be  a  more  enlightened  approach  to  the  solution  of  our 
transportation  problems  than  to  Impose  unnecessary  regulation  on 
other  forms  of  transportation  in  order  to  equalize  conditions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rail   carriers 

We  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause 
of  the  Transportation  Act. 

8.     MOTOR     TRANSPORTATION 

We  approve  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  highway  construction  and  advocate  a  larger  proportion 
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of  such  funds  for  the  iinprovemcm  of  farm-to-market  and  pa«t 
reads 

The  Interest  and  safety  of  the  public  require  enforcement  of 
proper  restrittlons  regarding  the  size,  weight,  and  speed  of  aU 
motor  vehicles  moving  over  the  public  highways  Such  regulations 
should  l>e  uniform  m  between  the  several  SU.tes.  and  there  should 
be  reciprocity  between   the  States  based  upon  such  uniformity. 

Every  special  tax  collected  for  highway  improvement  should  be 
conserved  for  that  purpobe  alone.  No  diversion  of  such  ftuida 
should  be  allowed 

No  taxation  or  regulation  of  motor  vehicles  should  be  permitted 
which  has  for  lis  purpose  any  Increase  In  cost  or  restriction  of  use 
m  order  to  e<iuallze  comp<'tltion  between  motor  transportation  and 
Other  forms   of   transportation. 

We  oppose  the  establishment  of  ports  of  entry  and  State-line 
barriers  We  likewise  oppose  Federal  regulatun  of  private  motor 
trucks,  including   farm   trucks 

9.    INLAND     WATERWAYS 

Since  the  Federal  Government,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  has 
expended  large  sums  of  money  for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  our  Inland  watt:  ways,  we  are  oppo!>ed  to  the  adoption 
of  any  policy  which  would  destroy  the  value  of  this  wi.^e  invest- 
ment. Our  water-borne  commerce  should  not  be  hindered  or 
restricted  by  unnecos.sary  regulation  and  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  since  no  question  of  monopoly  is  involved. 

We  favor  the  early  completion  of  the  St    Lawrence  seaway  project. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  "pork  barrel"  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  streams   that   were  never   intended  to   be   navigable. 

10.  RURAL  ELXCTRinCATION 

We  heartily  approve  the  elTorts  of  the  Government  to  promote 
the  C.1US?  of  rural  electrification  through  the  agency  of  the 
R    E    A  .  and  we  favor  proper  appropriations  to  further  this  work. 

In  the  making  of  loans,  the  present  policy  of  giving  preference 
to  public  power  districts  and  nonprofit  cooperative  associations 
should  be  continued. 

1  1  .    TAXATION 

Excessive  taxation  Is  In  large  measure  responsible  for  many  of 
our  national  Ills.  Including  uneniplcyment. 

It  should  be  clearly  recoi^nlzed  that  spending  borrowed  money 
means  thj  same  thing  as  deferred  taxation  The  Federal  Budget 
should   be   balanced   at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

We  ojjpose  a  general  sales  tax.  becau.se  it  Is  a  tax  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  and  ignores  the  pr.in.iple  of  ability  to  pay. 

We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  forbidding  llie 
Issuance  of   tax-exempt  securities. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  levying  of  processing  Uixes  of  the  type 
already  declared  unconstitutional. 

The  heavy  taxes  now  levied  by  the  Federal  Government  consti- 
tute a  growing  threat  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  drying  up 
the  sources  oi  revenue  upon  which  they  mubt  dejjend  to  finance 
their  activities. 

12      ACHIC  UI.TURAL     EDUCATION 

We  approve  of  proper  appropriations  for  the  land-erant  col- 
leges and  for  the  support  of  extension  work  In  agriculture  and  In 
home  economics,  together  with  adequate  lunds  for  the  State 
experiment  stations.  We  likewise  approve  of  the  expanded  pro- 
gram  for   vocational   education   and   for   4  H   Club   work. 

Extension  workers  should  be  paid  entirely  from  public  funds, 
leaving  them  free  to  serve  the  people  without  favoritism  or  dis- 
crimination. Under  no  circumstances  should  any  farm  organiza- 
tion be  allowed  to  graft  itself  upon  the  Extension  Service,  nor 
dominate  It  to  serve  Its  own  ends. 

13      RECLAMATION 

We  protest  against  bringing  any  more  land  under  cultivation 
by  Irrigation  and  reclamation  at  Government  expense  so  long  as 
the  surplus  problem  presents  one  of  the  chief  ditiicuities  with 
which  agriculture  is  confronted. 

14.    TRUTH     IN    FABRICS 

The  fact  that  during  the  past  6  years  600  million  pounds  of 
reclaimed  wool  or  shoddy  has  been  sold  to  American  consumers 
as  an  undisclosed  substitute  for  virgin  wool  makes  It  Imperative 
that  proper  labeling  legislation  should  be  enacted  by  Congress 
without  further  delay. 

15.    FARM   TENANCY 

The  Grange  favors  continued  efTorts  for  the  further  development 
of  a  sound  program  for  the  relief  of  farm  tenancy.  In  attacking 
this  problem  proper  emphasis  should  tx;  placed  upon  the  correc- 
tion of  conditions  which  annually  cause  many  thousands  of  home 
owners  to  slip  into  the  tenant  class. 

16.   INDtJSTRIAL-MOBILlZATION   PLAN 

Since  It  Is  a  matter  aflecting  the  entire  ix)pulation.  we  advo- 
cate that  full  publicity  be  given  to  the  Industrial  mobilization 
plan,  which  is  Ui  be  made  effective  In  the  event  of  war.  This 
plan  should  be  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  our  democracy, 
and  agriculture  should  be  given  proper  representation  on  all 
beards  and   commissions   dealing   with   the   farming   Industry. 

17.    LABOR    AND    UTDUSTRT 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  there  Is  urgent  need  for 
revamping  and  amending  Federal  legislation  with  reference  to  the 
relationship  Ijetween  agriculture,  lalxjr,  and  Industry.  The  Wage- 
Hour  Act  should  t>e  clarified  and  agrlculttu-e  given  the  exemptions 


to  which  it  Is  clearly  entitled  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  should  be  made  a  two-way  act  instead  of  a  one-way  act.  as 
it  now  is.  while  the  I^bor  Relations  Board  should  >>e  recoiii.tl- 
tuttd  so  as  to  give  proi^er  representation  to  labor,  industry,  and 
the  general  public. 

^^nule  recognizing  and  endorsing  the  inherent  right  of  lalxir  to 
strike  labor  unions  and  their  members  should  be  held  responsible 
for  unlawful  and  unwarranted  acts  occurring  In  this  connection. 

18.    IMITATION    DAIRY    PRUDUC-TS 

It  is  of  Vital  Interest  to  the  dairy  Industry,  as  well  as  the  con- 
siimlne  public  that  all  lepislailon  for  the  control  and  rek,'ulRtlon 
of  manufacttirer>«  of  and  dealers*  In  Imitation  dairy  products  should 
remain  In  full  force  and  effect. 

We  approve  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  placlne  an  excise  tax 
on  certain  Imported  oils  used  In  Uus  country  in  tlie  makinc  of 
butter  substitutes  and  for  many  indUitruil  purjxjees  We  advo- 
cate the  extension  of  this  tax  to  all  Imported  oils  that  come  into 
competition  witli  the  products  of  the  American  larm. 

19.  IMPOmTD     STARCHES 

since  nearly  a  half  billion  pounds  of  Asiatic  starche-^.  produced 
by  coolie  labor,  entered  this  country  duty-free  durlne  a  Mngle  re- 
cent year,  we  favor  adequate  exc  Ise  taxes'  on  such  products,  which 
compete  with  domestically  produced  starch  made  from  corn, 
potatoes,  and  rice. 

20.  PREDATORY    ANIMALS 

We  favor  legLslatlon  providing  for  Joint  ajiproprlatlons  by  the 
Federal  Government,  together  with  the  Statrs  and  counties,  for 
the  eradication  of  predatory  animals  in  seciions  where  .■-uch  ani- 
mals are  a  serious  menace  to  agriculture. 

We  also  advocate  more  vigorous  mea.sures  for  the  control  and 
eradication    of   insect   pests. 

2  1  .    BTOl.EN    LIVESTOCK 

The  Grange  favors  renewed  efforts  to  secure  the  early  enactment 
of  legislation  making  It  a  Federal  offense  to  transport  stolen  live- 
stock  in  interstate  commerce. 

22     ARGENTINE  SANITARY    PACT 

Since  American  agriculture  in  the  past  h:ts  suffered  heavy  los.ses 
I  from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  brought  In  from  other  countries, 
!  we  are  opposed  to  the  ratifications  of  tiie  so-called  Argentine 
I    Sanitary  Pact. 

23.    SUGAR    AI.LOTMENTS 

With  the  Unit'  d  States  proper  producing  less  than  30  percent  of 
the  sugar  consumed  domestically,  we  favor  larger  and  more  equit- 
able  allotmtnts  to  American   growers. 

24.     CROP     IN.-.URANCE 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  the  Crop  IiLsurance  Act,  together 
with  Its  extension  to  other  crop.s  besides  wheat,  .so  far  as  conditions 
warrant 

The  granting  of  this  In.surance  should  not  be  contingent  upon 
compliance  with  Government-control  programs. 

25.    CONTROL    OF    MONOPOLY 

It  Is  manifest  that  the  blessings  of  political  liberty  carmot  be 
fully  enjoyed  under  a  system  which  permits  monopolistic  practices 
to  rob  the  people  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil  We,  therefore,  favor 
more  adequate  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  law. 

26.    SOCIALIZED    MEDICINE 

While  approving  group  health  Insurance  on  the  voluntary  basis, 
we  are  opposed  to  what  Is  commonly  known  as  State  medicine. 

27      PACKERS    AND    STOCTt  YARDS    ACT 

We  advocate  the  amendment  of  the  Packers  snd  Stockyards  Act 
to  provide  for  more  effective  regulation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  marketing  of  livestock.  Direct  buying  by  the 
packers,  merely  to  evade  the' law  and  depress  prices,  should  not  be 
tolerated  Buvers  or  factors  at  public  stockyards  should  be  licensed 
for  the  protection  of  the  producer. 

28.    MOTION    riCTTTES 

The  Grange  advocates  the  enactmerit  of  legislation  prohibiting 
blcck  booking  and  blind  selling  of  motion  pictures. 

29.  LOTTERn3   AND   CAMBLiNG 

We  ask  for  the  strict  enforrement  of  the  law  against  lotteries, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  and  oppose  gambling  in  all  its  forms. 

30.  REGISTRATION    OT    ALIENS 

Since  there  are  several  million  aliens  In  the  United  States  who 
have  manifested  no  Intention  of  becoming  naturalized,  with  many 
burdening  the  relief  rolls  and  engaging  In  subversive  activities,  the 
Orange  advccates  Icgf^latlon  calling  for  the  registration  of  all 
Immigrants,  with  payment  of  a  proper  fee.  Tliosc  who  refuse  to 
become  naturalized  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  together 
with  those  who  have  entered  the  country  Illegally,  should  be 
deported. 

SI.    tJN-AMERrCAN     ACTTVTTTES 

We  favor  continuance  of  the  congressional  committee  Investi- 
gating un-American  activities,  with  an  adequate  appropriation  for 
its  use. 

32.    TRADING     IN     FUTTTRES 

The  Grange  is  opposed  to  gambling  In  the  necessities  of  life  and 
advocates  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Commtxlltles  Exchange 
Act.  together  with  any  ameudiuenls  that  may  be  needed  to  inalca 
It  effective. 
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3  1      rrNTTIAM2AT70K     OF     GOVERKMFrJT 

Th^  Granjff*  reaffirms  Its  stand  against  overcentrallzatlon  of 
govprnmpnt  which  violates  the  wholesome  American  principle  of 
home  rule  In  kx-al  affairs. 

We  itre  opposed  to  all  legislation,  rules,  or  rp^alatlons  that 
would  abridge  thr  rights  of  the  States  to  control  their  own  a.Talrs 
Within  prof)er  limits,  or  that  would  Impair  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  people  In  matu-rs  relating  to  local  self-government. 

^  34.    TTMPERANCE 

We  recommend  that  Granges  throughout  the  land  Join  with 
other  organizations  in  a  campaign  of  education,  calling  attention 
to  the  evUs  of  strong  drink,  and  emphasizms;  the  truth  that 
decency    and    sobriety    arc    virtues    that    bring    their    own    reward. 

35.    KtrPlNG    OtTT    Or    WAR 

We  approve  of  proper  appropriations  for  national  defense,  and 
f«vor  adherence  to  a  sound  neutrality  policy  that  will  save  Amer- 
ica from  becoming  entanglod  in  foreipn  wars  of  greed,  hatred, 
and   aggression.     We  must   take   the  prottts  out  of   war. 

Upon  us  rests  the  responsibility  of  protecting  and  preserving 
our  free  institutions  of  government  and  of  doing  all  In  our  power 
to  restore  the  blessings  of  pt-ace  to  a  war-torn  world. 


Dinner  in  Honor  of  Minister  to  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF   WASHI.NGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U.MTED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  DY  HCN    FR.'LVK  KNOX 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  addre.ss  delivered  by 
Hon.  Frank  Knox  at  Chicago,  LI.,  on  January  12.  1940,  on  the 
Finnish  question. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  b3 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Your  E^xcel!^•ncy.  the  Mmi.ster  of  Finland,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
world  history  provide-,  few  great  epics:' 
The  Groek.s  at  Marathon. 
8obip.«;kl  a:;d  Hiinyadl  Janos  at  Vienna 
William  the  Third  an:l  the  Dutch  against  Louis  XIV. 
Wai=hii;gton  at  Trenton. 
The  Tc-xans  at  the  Alamo. 

And  today  the  Finns  in  thfir  heroic  stand  against  Stalin's  Russian 
hordes. 

Each  of  these  great  epic  struggles  had  tremendous  consequences. 
Bich  marked  a  tuniini?  point  in  human  affairs.  An  inscrutable 
Providence  appears  to  permit  the  dark  forces  of  reaction,  the  malig- 
nant  power  of  brute  force,   the   thrusts  of   benighted   ignorance  to 

extend  their  sway  for  a  time,  and  then— in  its  own  good  time It 

likewise  provlde.s  a  counterbalance.  It  raises  up  a  race  of  men  of 
heroic  mold,  superbly  led.  who.  with  incredible  courage,  sma^h  iheir 
WBV  to  victory  and  save  human  progress  and  civilization. 

We  are  living  through  such  an  epoch  right  now. 

We  have,  all  of  us.  thrilled  as  we  read  of  that  meager  band  of 
Greeks  who  met  the  Persians  beside  the  Aes;ean.  and  saved  that 
Incomparable  thing  which  wa.<  Greece  for  the  ages. 

Some  of  us  h.'^ve  stood  outside  the  walls  of  Vienna  and  swept  with 
our  eves  the  field  where  stood  Sobieskl.  the  Pole,  and  Hunyadl  Janos 
the  Hungarian,  who  flung  back  the  Turki.--h  horde  that  threatened 
a  Christian  civilization. 

We  have  turned  the  pages  of  Motleys  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
and  felt  s«^imething  of  the  spirit  of  William  the  Third  as  he  battled 
Louis  the  K^urteeuth.  and  gave  a  new  mcai-nig  to  libt^rty.  What 
American  is  there  who  does  not  glow  with  patriotic  fervor  as  hi.story 
tells  the  glamorous  story  of  Washington  and  his  ragged  Patriot 
Army  crossing  the  Delaware  to  attack  Trenton  and  make  ultimate 
victory  for  the  American  Colonies  certain?  Who  can  read  of  the 
desperate  band  of  Te.xan  heroes  who  he'.d  the  Alamo  until  the  last 
one  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  country  and  not  be  a  better 
patriot? 

Today  we  read  of  Mannerhelm  and  the  Finns  as  they  battle  for 
their  homeland  in  the  snows  of  Arctic  winter  against  the  conscript 
millions  of  a  Stalin,  with  the  same  surge  of  admiration,  the  same 
thrill  of  pride  In  human  courage,  the  same  sense  of  epic  achieve- 
ment as  that  which  flooded  our  hearts  as  we  read  of  other  heroes 
of  other  dars. 

No  man  may  measure  now  the  full  sismiflcance  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening today  on  the  border  of  Russia,  where  the  fighting  manhood 
of  Finland  is  mobilized,  und  where  alreadv  thousands  of  Russians 
have  fallen  before  the  mi>;hty  prowess  of  a  little  nation,  fighting  for 
Its  own.  armed  with  the  courage  that  wiU  not  know  defeat. 


I  Already  th*  guns  of  the  Mannerhelm  line,  the  rifles  of  the  skl-lng 
patrols,  the  machine  guns  that  swept  the  frozen  surface  of  Lake 
Ladoga  have  punctured  the  fiction  ol  Russian  military  power.  The 
"red  "  army,  apparently  menacing  as  It  marched  In  serried  ranks 
through  the  Red  Square  of  Moscow,  is  shown  to  be  a  helpless,  lead- 
erles.s  mob  in  the  field,  confronted  by  a  determined  well-led  dis- 
ciplined foe  No  longer  need  the  rest  of  the  world  fear  Russia 
militarily — that  bogicman  of  international  chancelrles  has  been 
vanquished  by  the  resolution  and  the  rifles  of  Finns  defending  their 
country  from  Fpoliaticn. 

Outnumbered  fantastically,  facing  attack  from  the  best  troops 
that  Rus.sia  could  command,  little  Finland  has  made  giant  Russia 
give  ground  until  today  the  Russians  are  driven  back  to  their  own 
lines  on  the.r  own  soil,  and  most  of  Finland  is  freed  of  the  invader. 

Your  Excellency.  Chicago  pays  homage  to  you  as  the  splendid, 
typical  representative  of  small  but  heroic  Finland.  We  are  honored 
to  have  you  as  our  guest  We  say  to  you  that  your  brothers  in  arms 
wh  )  fl'.'tit  with  Miinnerhelm  and  his  commanders  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  hum.in  freedom  for  all  of  us.  We  cherish  the  record  you 
are  making  We  would  aid  you  in  every  way  that  we  can  Already 
a  generous  public  is  contributing  to  funds  for  Finnish  relief  This 
will  continue  so  long  as  your  need  mav  require  Wr  delight  to 
bring  help  and  ?uccor  to  those  who  carinot  fight  but  only  suffer 
behind  y  ur  lines. 

But  some  of  tis  are  not  satisfied  to  give  aid  solely  to  your  civilian 
population  We  know  that  ycur  land  dees  not  lack  the  ordinary 
needs  of  peacetime  living.  We  know  you  for  a  self-supporting  self- 
reFpectlng.  self-contained  people  who  pay  your  debts  But  we  know 
&\sa  the  needs  of  that  thin  line  of  men  with  rifles  and  machine  guns 
In  their  hands  who  man  your  trenches  and  face  the  full  force  of 
cnrmy  fire 

We  know  the.se  men  need  ammunition,  need  .shells  for  their  artil- 
lery, need  planes  to  meet  the  attack  from  the  air.  need  bombs  for 
the  planes  to  drop  on  enemy  objectives.  We  know  you  want  mili- 
tary material  far  more  than  you  want  food  or  supplies  for  the 
civilians. 

The  American  people.  In  my  Judgment,  want  their  Government  to 
find  a  way  to  help  you  win  If  we  can  continue  to  supply  85  per- 
cent of  the  Import  needs  for  military  U-^es  of  a  Japan  using  our 
American-made  planes,  equipped  with  American-made  bombs  to 
ruthlessly  slaughter  defen!^c!cs«s  Chinese  women  and  children  surey 
we  can  find  a  way  to  help  rallant  Finland,  fighting  the  cau.se  of 
hurnan  liberty,  confronting  the  red  monster  of  communism  against 
frl"htful  odds  " 

Men  will  prate  of  neutrality,  but  how  can  we  be  neutral  In  our 
attitude  when  on  one  side  we  see  a  monstrous,  tyrannical  bloodv- 
handed  dictator  attempting  to  Impr.-^e  his  will  by  brute  force  in 
order  to  destroy  a  free  peoplei  and  en  the  other  side  we  see  a  little 
r,f\'°"..°'  ^""^  ^^^-  f'^tn^imbered  a  hundred  to  one.  fi:?hting  for 
.,S  \,  J^^-  ^^^-^  firesides,  their  national  existence,  and  their 
nt)ertles? 

Shame  on  any  Amerlrnn  who  can  make  himself  be  neutral  In  his 
thinking  under  «uch  circumstances.  He  would  be  a  poor  American 
even  for  the  defen.se  of  his  own  land  and  his  own  liberty 

There  is  a  proposal  now  pending  In  ConcresF  for  the  extension  of 
a  loan  of  many  millions  to  vour  country  We  helped  you  before 
with  a  sizable  loan  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  your  fight  for  freedom 
a  generation  ago.  You  have  met- every  oblicatlon  vou  then  in- 
curred, despite  the  fact  that  others,  more  able  to  pay  than  vou 
defaulted.  We  know  your  honor  as  a  debtor,  no  less  than  we  khoW 
your  valor  as  a  people.  The  granting  of  additional  credits  to  you 
now  will  meet  with  overwhelming  popular  acclaim.  And  we  must 
find  a  way  to  turn  thcsr  credits  into  the  military  supplies  you  most 
need  In  that  way  alone  can  we  make  our  words  of  praise  for 
your  bravery  truly  meaningful.  ^ 

Your  Excellency,  not  Chicago,  not  Illinois,  not  Just  the  United 
fK**.  Mv,  "^  ^^t  '*'^""'  world— wherever  men  are  free- and  prize 
their  liberty:  wherever  liberty  maintains  its  altars;  wherever  tyranny 
is  hated:  and  cood  will  and  peace  are  exalted:  there  you  will  find 
the  friends  of  Finland.  There  you  will  encounter  the  sentiments 
to  which  I  am  trylne  to  give  feeble  expres.Mon  There  you  will  meet 
with  the  acclaim  which  the  ImperLsliable  deeds  of  your  -soldiers 
deserve.  And  everywhere  you  are  honored  as  representing  men 
who  choose  rather  to  die  as  free  men.  than  to  live  as  siavea  Your 
cause  cannot  fail.     We  hail  you  victorious 


Tributes  to   the  Late  Senator   Borah 

EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALAn.^.MA 

L\  THE  SEX.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  /.  1940 


EDITORIALS    FROM    THE    MO^^-GO^fFPT    .  .AI  \  »     ADVERTISER 
AxND  THE  BIRMINGHAM   lALA  )   NEWS 


Mr.   HILL.     Mr.  President.  I   ask   unanimous  consent   to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials  on  the  late  Senator 
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Borah,  one  from  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and  the 
other  from  the  Birmincham  (Ala.)  News. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  he 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follcws: 

[From  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of  January  21,  1940] 

TKE  DEATH  OF  A  GKEAT  SENATOR 

Wn.LiAM  EtWAR  Borah  wiis  one  ol  the  greatest  parliamentarlana 
and  debaters  that  have  served  any  democracy  in  the  world  since 
March  4  1907.  when  Iirst  he  came  out  of  the  far  Wett  to  take  hl« 
seat  m  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

BoE.\H  wa«  tlie  bean  ideal  of  aspiring  younc  statesmen  He  was 
an  inspiration  to  youth,  an  ir.spiration  to  libertarians  of  every  age. 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  honcir  valor  and  genius  in  a  human  beln<;. 
In  the  long  .'^tory  of  the  United  States  Senate  few  men  have  been 
his  superior"^,  fewer  .•■till  his  cmVibIs.  In  the  end  he  must  be  brack- 
eted with  Webster.  Calhoun.  Clay.  Edmunds.  Morgan,  Lamar.  Ben 
Hill.  J    P   Dolliver   Oscar  Underwood,  and  Joe  Bailey. 

Mr  Bob  AH  represeiited  a  .small  constituenrv  to  which  he  was 
very  close,  especially  in  his  earlier  days.  Because  of  hl.s  gifts  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  State  of  Idaho.  Actually 
be  was  much  more  famous  than  his  State.  For  these  rea.sons  it 
was  easier  for  liim  to  be  consistently  Independent  and  audacious. 
Had  he  represented  a  large  and  more  complex  constituency  he 
might  have  encountered  political  diQicultles  that  he  never  had  to 
meet  In  little  Idaho.  His  people  were  so  pround  of  him  that  they 
would  not  turn  against  him  even  when  thej'  did  not  agree  with  him, 
as  often  they  did  not. 

Mr  Borah  was  a  classic  example  of  the  scholar  In  politics.  No 
ether  Senator  since  March  4.  1007.  had  been  a  more  industrious 
student  of  the  world's  best  litt.rature.  He  was  acquainted  with 
philosophy  and  political  history  to  a  degree  t'.iat  often  ccnftised  his 
cppcntnts  and  always  delighted  his  admirers,  among  whom  should 
be  Included  the  Washington  newspaper  WTitcrs.  No  other  Member 
of  Congress  was  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  press  corps  than  Mr. 
Borah  He  was  frank  and  honest  with  them,  to  be  sure,  but  he 
was  something  more- -he  was  stimulating  and  challenging.  An 
Interview  with  Borah  wa«  something  that  all  followers  of  Wa-^hing- 
ton  news  cotild  be  expected  to  read  Borah  was  the  toas^  of  every 
working  newspaperman  in  Washington.  He  never  repudiated  an 
Interview,  he  never  lied  to  the  reporters,  he  never  blamed  them  for 
his  own  vagaries  and  aberrations  He  never  whined.  Alv  ays  he 
delighted  them  w'.th  wliat  he  had  to  say.  Partly  in  corusequence 
of  this  camaraderie  Borah  was  page  one  news  for  more  than  30  years. 

The  historian  will  have  to  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  Borah's 
ejctracrdlnary  genius  us  scliolar  and  thinker  was  thrown  again.<l  the 
Ideal  of  a  workable  international  world  order.  He  would  not  leave 
the  shores  of  his  native  land,  although  once  he  was  the  weighty 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Forei^;n  Affairs.  He  never 
traveled  except  between  Idaho  and  Washington.  The  capitals  of 
the  Old  World  never  saw  him.  never  heard  him.  He  never  had  the 
beneflt  of  adtquate  contacts  with  human  beings  from  other  societies. 
He  was  an  ardent,  adamant  isolationist. 

He  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  of  the  American  Isolationists  in 
Congress.  But  the  Advertiser  ha^  ever  regretted  that  Borah  was  a 
physical  Isolaticnist.  It  has  long  thoutiit.  it  still  thinks,  that  he 
should  have  let  himself  go  In  the  Old  World,  that  he  should  have 
traveled  extensively  and  met  the  statesmen  in  the  far  places  of  the 
earth.  But  travel  never  appealed  to  him.  and  so.  so  far  as  we  know, 
he  never  in  his  life  Left  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  We  think 
that  his  spirit  will  have  to  reckon  with  historians  because  of  hia 
outmoded  l.=oIatlonlst  point  of  view. 

Even  so.  It  must  be  owned  that  Wn-LT^M  Edgar  Bor.\h  was  the 
greatest  prcphct  of  isolation  that  ever  sat  In  Congress  He  was 
terrible  in  debate,  and  it  is  a."=  a  debater  that  he  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. There  was  no  match  for  this  man  In  Congress  when  his 
heart  was  stirred.  He  was  ever  the  captain  of  his  soul.  He  was 
above  the  reach  of  Presidents,  but  ever  the  servant  of  the  common 
man.  He  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  lived  in  politics,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  debaters  ever  known  to  a  free  parliament. 

The  story  of  Borah  will  fascinate  otir  children  for  generations  to 
come. 

[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  of  January  21.  1940) 

THE   IIO.N   OF  n>AHO 

America  has  lo6t  a  ereat  statesman.  The  word  too  often  is  loo<»ely 
used,  and  some  are  called  preat  who  are  simply  men  of  exceptlnml 
ability  and  hleh  attainments  but  not  of  real  greatness.  The  quali- 
ties of  true  preatnew  are  rarely  found.  That  Senn'or  Wiliiam  E 
Borah  had  these  qualities  Is  universally  acknowledged.  He  was 
truly    a    great    man 

The  dean  cf  the  Senate  in  point  of  service.  Senator  Borah  had 
been  a  member  of  the  greate5t  deliberative  assembly  in  the  world 
pince  1907  net^rly  33  years  It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  he  was 
the  m'Tji-  dl«tinpulsh'»d  fltrure  to  sit  in  that  body  during  his  time. 
There  have  been  many  able  Senators  during  this  third  of  a  century, 
and  a  few  rreat  ones;  but  no  other  has  been  of  equal  stature  to 
Borah,  of  Idaho 

The  name  rf  no  crthcr  Senator  has  been  so  w^ll  known  through- 
cut  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  ever  the  rest  of  the 
wnrld  No  other  Senator  of  hi'  time  has  exerted  so  vast  and  far- 
reacim-.g  an  influence  on  the  Uav'-r  affairs  cf  the  United  3tate«.  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  None  has  been  more  respected.  Inside  or  out- 
side of  tiie  Senate.    On  tlie  Senate  floor  or  in  the  Nation  at  large, 


Senator   Borah   always   held   the  admiration   and   respect   of   those 
who  disagreed  with  him  as  well  as  those  who  shared  his  views. 

What  were  the  qualities  which  made  Senator  Borah  a  Rreat 
state-man?  Tliey  were  several  in  numtier  and  they  blended  so  well 
that   they  added   strength  one  to  anotlier. 

First,  he  had  a  powerful  intellect.  He  was  a  keen  student,  but 
he  was  much  more  than  that:  he  was  a  first-rate  thinker  He  not 
only  learned  but  he  thought  lor  himself  He  had  a  great  capacity 
for  reasoning,  which  accoiuitcd  largely  for  the  sUong  appeal  which 
his  words  u-ually  carried  in  speeches  and  debates  When  he  argued 
a  causi>  it  was  not  ea.sy  to  answer  him,  even  when  he  was  on  the  side 
of  a  question  that  was  adjudged  wrong  by  the  majority  of  people, 
as  he  sometimes  was.  For  Intellectual  capacity  and  authoritative 
knowledge  he  had  few  equaS  during  his  time  in  the  Senate 

Ntxt,  he  was  c  ne  of  the  tinest  orators  in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 
He  had  a  powerful  and  plea.sing  voice  to  give  expression  to  his  strong 
Intellect  This  was  one  ol  the  ways  In  which  his  qualities  blended  to 
strengthen  one  another.  A  good  orator  without  Borah  s  Intelligenre 
might  be  only  a  windbag.  A  keen  Intellect  without  Borah's  power 
ol  expression  m'ght  be  an  Ineffectual  statesman.  The  happy  com- 
bination of  these  two  superior  qualities  made  a  William  E   Borah 

There  was  something  t  Ise  that  contributed  greatly  to  both  of  tliea« 
qualities  in  making  Senator  Borah  a  distinctive  fiinin  It  was  his 
stril;ing  appearance.  He  looked  the  part  of  the  statesman  th.it  he 
Was.  He  was  physically  a  powerful  man.  with  a  fine  head  and 
ruggedly  handsome  features  adorning  a  large  frame.  Ht  was  well 
named  "the  Hon  of  Idaho."  His  leonine  mane  was  bt>comlng  to  him. 
giving  him  a  picturesque  appearance  without  seeming  dispropor- 
tionate. 

Much  else,  however,  besides  his  Intellectual  and  physical  rndow- 
ments  went  into  the  making  of  Senator  Bohah.  He  had  character — 
character  exemplified  In  simple  virtues  which  In  him  were  unusually 
intensified. 

One  of  these  was  his  utter  sincerity.  In  him  this  quality  was  a 
burning  thing.  Where  other  men  nughi  t>e  Binctre  to  a  degree, 
Senator  Borah  w;is  sincere  all  the  way 

Another  was  his  superb  courage  No  matter  whether  many  stood 
with  him  or  none.  Senator  Borah  n?ver  f<itli*d  to  take  his  stand  and 
Fpeak  his  mind.  He  never  hesitated  to  uphold  a  cause  in  which  he 
believed  because  it  happened  to  be  unpopular  For  courage  he 
has  not  been  surpa£sed  in  the  public  life  of  our  time. 

Still  another  quality  was  his  kindness,  whlfh  In  personal  relations 
was  exemplihed  in  unfailing  courtesy,  and  toward  society  in  the 
profound  feeling  he  had  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  beings  which 
made  him  a  great  liberal. 

Tliere  was  al.so  his  remarkable  independence  of  spirit,  which  often 
made  him  a  polncal  insurgent.  Senator  Bor.\h  was  .so  Independent, 
sometimes  seemingly  so  inconsistent,  that  he  was  usvially  unpredict- 
able. Years  ago  Walter  Lippmann  wrote  of  him  that  there  was  no 
accounting  for  Senator  Borah,  but  that  he  simply  had  to  be  accepted, 
"like  the  weather  and  the  universe." 

Senator  Borahs  chief  conctriii.  and  major  battles  In  the  Senate  are 
too  well  known  to  nei  d  recounting  here.  Sometimes  he  wa,s  proved 
right,  and  sometimes  wrong     But  always  he  was  a  powerful  Influence. 

He  now  belongs  to  hlstorj-;  and  it  is  certain  that  history  will  place 
the  name  of  Borah  alongside  those  of  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Web'ter 
among  the  men  who  achieved  greatness  In  the  United  States  Senate. 


Aims  of  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF   MONTANA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  1,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  M.  W.  THATCHER 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
l-ssued  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Thatcher,  natiorml  legislative  represent- 
ative of  the  Farmers'  Union,  with  reference  to  the  views,  aims, 
and  wants  of  agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  1938  Farm  Act  Is  furnl.«hlng  substantial  assistance  to  agrl- 
ctilture.  However,  It  falls  to  prov.de  the  objective  for  parity  of 
Income.  Too.  it  does  not  cover  many  of  the  Important  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

AGRICULTURAL   INCOME 

Through  fvirther  legislation,  more  effective  use  of  the  present 
act.  together  with  certain  sound  tax  impositions,  Congress  can 
find  ways  and  means  to  prodiice  the  revenue  required  to  make 
the  1938  Farm  Act  fully  effective.  Agriculture  fully  expects  the 
Cougrcss  to  keep  faith  with  its  legislation. 
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Wp  are  supporting  the  Income-certlflcate  plan  for  wheat,  cotton, 
•nd  nee.  and  such  other  commodities  as  may  prove  properly  ap- 
plicable to  such  protection.  The  certificate  plan  Is  the  employ- 
ment of  an  Internal  tax  to  cover  the  (?ap  between  the  cash  farm 
price  and  the  di-clared  fair  price.  Therefore.  It  is  not  a  re^resiilve 
tmXtm  tax.  but.  rather,  a  deficiency  tax  to  establish  a  fa.r,  stabilized 
prto*. 

We  Intend  to  support  a  unified  as^rlcultural  front  as  a  means 
of  protection  for  the  whole  farm  family  producing  the  important 
agricultural  products. 

ACRICULTtmAL    PKICCS 

The  Kteat  majority  of  rfpresentatlvps  of  the  agricultural  trades. 
orfranixed  labor,  and  R(friculture  do  not  expect  any  "lUbRtantlal 
Incmuw  to  agricultural  prices  arls.nK  from  war  condition.s.  If. 
however,  prices  should  rl.so  to  parity,  appropriated  funds  for 
parity  payments  would  be  returixd  to  the  Treasury 

5u^>stantlttl  liuTnise  in  the  national  Income  will  have  prnrtlcrilly 
no  etTect  upt)n  the  price  of  such  surplus  crops  as  wheat,  rice, 
tolwoco.  cotton,  etc.  when  there  Is  un  rxrpssivp  world  supply  of 
wiirh  mmmiHllt.es  Thosr  who  cotiirtul  otherwise  (tunlify  as 
iiirintM'rs  of  the  ostrich  rlsss 

Urt  tmrw  Al     T«Att»!    tltrAtirn 

\Vn  .ui'p"M  the  pliijosrphv  I'f  irripr"(ullit>ili»  lurrrinriil '.  mi 
IJf    .M...I    likely  rtMMurt(ii('»  In  liriiiK  lhlerii«i iciml  rtHip^nttioii  mxl 

pl'.i.  I        liiit      wr     llialal      Ituil       \\\     Iho     t"OM-Ullimi«ll"l\     nf     ath  h     HUm'* 

lliriii«,    Mrrrsi.iry    *iirr||iin|iU    liiilsl    h«'   rinplnvrd   to    piult'i'i    pmlty 
prii'es  fur  .iMi((e«iii'  ntfrii'iiHtirnt  priHlucis  I'miinnily  |.rotiu<'p«l 

Wi'  un  ,1  >!  I.I  toi|.rti||iiiu  uuitT  li*utMUi,iiu  v^liUh  hita  Itls* 
turU'iitl)r    l>.  ii..>iil    Aiiifrifnn   niiriculiuro 

(iilVkHNM»Nr    IN    HUHiNna 
We  viKiifouMy  .  |  |      ,    .my  (l<p.uimri\i   ,.f  (lovn  iinient  eTMIWMll" 
(hit  U|Min  the  rtrld  ,(   ,i|{ni  utturnl  (ll.-<trihuilon   \mhett  faolUtle*  find 
(•ervic*  chNr«o«  »r»  othrrwi««<  HVuilubln  at   ifii.sonublo  rates 

NATtoNAI.   DtrtNHC 

Ade<|uate  ttrmaments  to  nmint.iin  Utft'iise  of  our  country  meets 
our  Jiesrty  apprnvai.  if  the  approprlntu  ns  therefor  are  to  be  covered 
by  revenue  ari.-tinn  frt.m  additional  Fideral  incomi>  taxes;  provid«d, 
however,  this  character  of  expenditures  i.s  not  mudi-  at  the  exp.iise 
of  bealth-sustainini?  a.ssi.stjince  to  deserving  and  unfortunate  Amer- 
ican citlrens  withnut  self-means 

Part  of  the  national  dofen.se  for  efficient.  Industrious,  and  honest 
farm  families  is  prcv;d  d  for  in  our  f.irm-debt  adjustment  bill  now 
pendintt  before  the  Congress  It  would  require  no  additional  ap- 
propriation for  many  years,  if  ever,  and  would  as.sure  such  farmers 
their  flrst  line  of  d.-fen.se  against  the  many  troubles  which  ere  de 
them.  Those  who  would  conserve  capitalism  should  pull  their 
head-i  from  the  s*and  and  Insist  up<jn  a  farmer-owned  and  operated 
agriculture,  the  foundation  of  capitalism 

^^RM  cRFDrr  administration 

We  are  most  grateful  for  the  tardy  transfer  of  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration to  the  EX'partment  of  Ai;ricultij-e.  We  hope  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  .-wion  be  able  to  furni.sh  a  rep<jrt  of 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks.  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks.  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Co  .  and  pn  ductlon  credits  and  col- 
lections,   wit.*!    Its  constH^uent    111   effects   up<in   agriculture. 

Based  on  many  years  t.f  experience  with  boards  In  control  of 
agricultural  credit,  we  will  vigorously  oppose  axiy  legislative  pro- 
posal jUrtCh  again  seeks  to  board  it  up. 


The  Far  Eastern  Situation 


extp:\siox  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  LEWIS   B.   SCHWELLENBACH 

OK   WASHINGTON 

IX  THK  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  l,  1940 


ARTICLE     FROM     THE     CHRISTIAN     SCIENCE     MONITOR     OP 

JAiNU.\RY   30.    1940 


Mr  SCH^\'ELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  there  is  pending 
before  tho  Conpress  the  very  important  question  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Far  East.  In  view  of  that  fact.  I  feel  that  the 
article  which  I  send  to  the  desk,  appt-aring  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  January  30.  1940.  should  be  of  interest 
to  Members  of  CongreSvS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recopd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  January  30.  1940] 
Japanese  Urge  Uintited  Statts  Pl-bmc  To  Demand  Treaty— Acfvts 
Flood  Mails  With  Pleas  To  Pvr  PBorrrs  Above  Murals  To  Force 
Washington  To  Act 

(By  a  staff  correspondent  of  the   Christian   Science  Monitor) 

Washington.  January  30 — Japanese  propagandist  agencies  In  the 
United  Slates  are  appealing  over  the  heads  of  the  American  Gov- 
rrnment  to  urge  the  American  people  to  Ignore  the  moral  Issues 
of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  and  to  renew  the  trade  treaty  which  was 
allowed  to  expire  last  wci  k. 

Magazines,  illustrated  brochures,  and  pamphlets  which  the  Japa- 
nese are  mailing  to  all  parts  of  the  country  are  advlsir.g  public 
opinion  that  the  concern  which  the  United  States  should  have  In 
the  Far  East  Is  whether  its  commerce  In  war  supplies  to  Japan  Is 
good  business,  and  are  counseling  against  letting  any  consideration 
of  "Ideology'   Influence  "economy." 

"From  time  immemorial."  says  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Japanese 
Informntion  burmu  stotrmpnts,  "peoples  have  traded  rverv where 
with  oihrr  peoplrs  who«>e  phlliwophles  and  hnblt»  varied  to  the 
rxtnme  Always  they  cnrried  on  their  rommrne  for  the  unkn  of 
the  beliefllfl  It  hinvmht  til  all  history  fta«le  (in*  piviftrod  and 
siaiulHrf|i«  of  living  iiuvp  fnllPii  whrni>ver  imtlniuil  Idpulogy  or 
J)o|llit«   have   been   toiifUBeU   with   Peoiiiiiny 

WANNH  An/MNUT  I  MANnici* 

"III  111  tililpil  lin\««  ilipip  la  n  •ppelnl  trmplnllon  to  henrt  tlw  iRWS 
Of  woitoiiili  •  tti  •prvn  |iutpo»«»«  nnirely  «\ttHi(1r  tif  llm  field  nf 
rroMnmv  Aiw  Ipiidrni'v  i..  \ul(l  to  ihrtl  li'iuptnllon  m  <hia  tune 
v^nulil  lie  fi  Hilary  to  the  hmi   Uiirii«t»  o(  ihr  |H->'plcia  of  iho  Uiuinl 

'  '  I'l  M..I.  Ainerirnn*  that  U  would  b«  in  thrir  inten-t*  to 
Mm  iiiaui  liiinjreBM  ai.d  (lit'  ttilinlnlil  IHllOli  lo  renew  tile  JitpanOM)- 
Anierletiii  cninmeifial  part  and  uppoB©  any  enibar^'n  on  »truteKio 
war  mutiriaU  whuh  Ttikyo  lu-edw,  tht-re  are  now  three  main  prop«. 
ganda  aKencles  in  di.Terent  jiarm  of  the  United  S\au-.  .ictivcly  en- 
►:at.'ed  In  preparing  and  dlsiributini;  liN-rature  nloiii,'  ■).!■  •  lines. 
Each  la  called  a  "Japan  foreign-trade  bureau"  and  i-^  fMin.ed  by 
Japane:**  representatives  and  financed  by  Japanese  funds  One  is 
located  In  San  Francisco,  another  In  Chicago,  and  a  third  in 
Hou.ston.  Tex 

Much  of  the  material  which  emanates  from  these  bureaus  first 
go  directly  to  American  businessm  n  specmcallv  engaged  in  some 
branch  of  export  or  Import  trnde  with  Japan  who,  in' turn,  see  that 
it  reaches  Government  offlclal.s  and  others  who  may  be  expected 
to  be  more  favorably  impres-^ed  by  its  receipt  from  American  than 
directly   from   Japanese   sources. 

At  the  office  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  It 
was  stated  that  literatur.'  from  these  bureaus  has  t)een  retrans- 
mitted to  various  members  of  the  committee  In  the  hope  of  Influ- 
encing their  action  and  that  letters  relating  to  it  have  been 
received  by  them. 

The  or!Ktn  of  the  Japan  foreign-trade  bureaus'  "information" 
pieces  Is  clearly  Identiflable  and  there  Is  no  effort  to  conceal  their 
source  or  hide  their  purpose.  The  unusual  feature  of  the  propa- 
ganda, however.  Is  the  extent  to  which  It  goes  In  directly  advismg 
American  opinion  what  considerations  should  be  Ignored  and  what 
considerations  should  be  controlling  In  deciding  the  next  step  In 
Its  Far  Eastern   policy. 

In  many  ways  this  literature  Is  more  candid  than  the  official 
statements  of  the  Japanese  Government  since,  contrary  to  Tokyo's 
formal  position,  one  tract  franWy  admits  that  "Japan  Is  engaged 
In  a  war"  and  a.-Ocs  Americans  to  overlook  Its  "regrettable"  effects 
upon   American   trade 

"Much  as  they  would  prefer  It  otherwise,  nations  at  war  "  ex- 
plains a  pamphlet  called  Trade  with  America's  Third  Best  Cus- 
tomer, "perforce  must  subordinate  even  their  popularity  abroad  to 
military  necessity.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  resrettable 
fact  that  abnormal  restrictions  have  been  imposed  which  have 
been  disagreeable,  at  all  times  actually  unfavorable. '  to  Individual 
trade  interests  of  friendly  nations." 

These  "abncrmal  restrictions"  by  Japan  on  American  trade  should 
not  be  the  cau-e  of  abnormal  restrictions  by  America  on  Japanese 
trade,  the  pamphlet  argues,  and  goes  on  to  urge  that  American 
businessmen,  workers  and  consumers  be  alert  to  the  vital  need  of 
a  new  commercial  treaty  or  at  least  a  temporary  agreement  looking 
forward  to  such  a  treaty. 

Ironically,  one  reason  offered  by  the  Japan  foreign  trade  bureaus' 
literature  why  the  United  States  should  be  more  attentive  to  Jap- 
anese trade  and  less  concerned  with  it*  Chinese  trade  is  that  since 
1932  American  sales  to  China  have  declined  38  percent  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  what  couiury  contributed  most  lo  China's  decreas- 
ine  trade  with  the  United  States  during  this  period 

The  technique  of  the  publicity  which  the  Japanese  In  the  United 
Stales  are  putting  out  is  to  appeal  not  to  administration  and  con- 
gressional officials  who  would  normally  deal  with  these  matters  but 
to  those  sections  of  the  population  whose  livelihood  is  in  one  way 

H^r»^"^^^^f^*'^tf  ^^  ^"**^  *'^^  J^P*"-  The  pamphlets  are 
directed  to  telling  domestic  opinion  what  its  concern  should  be  and 
to  aroufi.ng  American  opinion  to  demand  the  continuance  of  the 
same  trade  conditions  between  the  two  countries  as  under  the 
exp  red  trea.y.  Americans  are  asked  to  appraise  Japanese-United 
States  conunerce  apart  from  the  political  issues  and  effects  of  iha 
far  eastern  war. 
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TTius  the  Jnpane.'^e  propnzanda  appeals  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  wage  earners  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  hosiery 
and  textiles,  to  the  We.'.t  Coast  States  which  "have  the  greatest  de- 
pendence on  direct  trade  with  Japan,  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  in  the  oil  fields  of 
California,  the  lumber  camp.«;  of  the  Norihwe.-t.  the  manufacturing 
plants  of  the  East  and  Micdle  West  who  earn  a  living  because  the 
products  of  their  labcr  are  so-lc:  to  Japan,  and  to  the  farmers,  me- 
chanics, and  ste\edcre.5  who  arc  employed  because  of  Japanese  trade. 

"We  would  like  to  point  out  that  "japan  li  living  In  a  difficult 
world  with  many  Internal  and  external  problems,"  one  of  the  Trade 
Bureau  pamphlets  says  with  reference  to  the  w:.r  In  China.  "Cer- 
tainly, the  J.tpane.^e  with  their  long  experience  of  friendly  trade 
relations  with  America  would  be  tiie  last  country  to  Uf>c  wanton 
methods  attains:  their  commerce." 

The  use  by  Japan  of  wanton  methods  aRriln«t  American  civil  and 
commercial  rlj.'ht8  in  China  is  the  issue  which  (  hum  ;1  the  United 
8tRte«»  (icnerntnrnt  to  abio^rate  the  28-yeHi  trade  treaty  and  In  tl;e 
Issue  whl(h  llct  behind  the  two  embatKO  ronluticnn How  before 
the  Set  nte  Commltlre  on  Ki  rrlun  RelatlnM'-  Tlir  l»(  vrinmrnl  hnn 
dt  IllMTMirlv  Klvi  n  Jn|  nnifi-Ainerlcan  trndr  the  unrrtinlntv  of  n 
rtny-t"-ftnv  h,t«i«  and  luu«  iiivitrd  Tpkyo  to  give  grouiutu  for  remov* 
UuT  that  uneertiiini  V 

()pp'«itiiin  til  rlMur  n  prnnlmlvr  or  n  ei'rnpolK.'tv  rinhuM?o  on 
Allirili'nii  \»iil  ■ii|)p|u«i  t.i  .liipim  wn«  p«prr">nil  tiv  Hirer  pfnitiuipnt 
Hrnniot"  ti>drtv  (imMiip  Nvic  Ueinibllt'Rii,  of  Ni  I  111  l)iikiMn  KotirNT 
t  WsitHtn.  liiiuounl.  .if  Ntw  Yotk,  niid  IIimion  K  WtiiMiail, 
Ormurtul,  of  M"iiittnN  h<imli't'  Nyic  niiiiounceii  liiiu  rU  n*  iin- 
nlterulilv  (ip|>M)d  to  any  cinhnrKo;  ttiiuttit  WM<s»h  inuiioiipd 
n|*i«liiiit  hiixis  nrilcn;  nnil  Mriiulur  Wh»>i>h  kaid  he  did  nui  nm«Ii 
to  ■lir  tip  Jupunear   ill   fit-IUi^  u|!niuiit   the  Unlit  il   hlulrii. 

Mix  ICO  IN  Une 

Mexico,  U  K,  January  iio  A  group  of  MixUan  officials  have 
be«n  Invited  to  Hiudy  JHpan'B  industrial  and  ceonomic  life  an 
guests  of  the  Japanese  Ooxernment,  it  was  leitrned  here  today. 

Tl.e  Tikyo  invitation,  it  was  understood,  wa.s  extended  about  a 
month  n^^o,  when  Japan  started  a  study  of  means  to  expand  trade 
with  other  nations  m  the  face  of  the  expiration  of  the  United 
States-Japanese  commercial  treaty.  The  Invitation  was  made  lo 
various  cabinet  officers  and  other  government  officials,  it  was 
learned.  One  Mexican  official  said  no  reply  had  been  n\adc.  Official 
advices  are  that  several  Japanese  trade  delegations  are  en  route 
to  Mexico.  . 

Japan  Ctrrs  On. 
S\N  Pedro.  Calif..  January  30. — Japanese  tankers,  which  have  been 
loading  oil  at  southern  Ca'ifornia  ports  on  the  average  of  five  a 
week,  have  only  three  sailings  scheduled  next  month.  Shipping 
sources  could  offer  no  reason  for  the  abrupt  drop  An  agent  for  a 
number  of  the  tankers,  confirming  a  scarcity  of  bookings,  said  he 
had  received  no  explanation. 


'  ParssiTiE  IN  West 

(By  a  staff  corrcppondent  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

San  Francisco.  January  30 — Japanese  propagandists  are  busy  on 
the  Pacific  coa.^t  with  efforts  tlirough  every  available  channel  to 
persuade  indlvldual.s  and  Kroups  to  bring  pres.sure  on  Washington 
for  a  renewal  of  the  Japanese  commercial  treaty. 

Its  purpose  I.s  to  Insure  the  sending  of  telegrams,  letters,  post 
card.«.  and  group  resolutions  to  the  Departmcni  of  State  and  Con- 
gress favoring  retention  of  the  commercial  treaty. 

Japanese  statistics  released  from  the  Bank  of  Japan  report  "that 
an  increa-slng  amount  of  new  capital  is  golnc  Into  various  indus- 
tries •  •  •  showing  there  Is  an  added  rosy  tint  to  Japan's 
foreign  affairs  which  has  created  an  element  of  optimism  in 
Japanese  markets  " 

Chambers  of  commerce  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  marine  ex- 
changes and  foreign  trade  groups  are  backing  water  on  their 
earlier  trend  to  surge  directly  ahead  for  renewal  The  statement 
of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce — which  went  throueh  quite 
an  Internal  debate  before  releasing  its  sentiment — gives  the  ca\i- 
tious  far  western  trend  generally  accepted  today.  The  Seattle 
chamber  said  it  had  considered  the  problem  at  hand  and  urgod 
early  action  on  a  treaty  with  Japan. 


Philippine  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OK    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Ftbruary  I,  1940 


ARTTCLE  FROM  TIIE  WASHINGTON  POST  OF  JANUARY  28.  1940 


Mr.  GIBSON.     Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Washington 


Pest    of    January    28.    1940.    on    the    subject    of    Philippine 
Independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.^  follows: 

[From  the  Wa.vhington  Post  of  January  23.  1940) 

KEEP    THE    PHILIPPINES 

Your  proposal  to  fling  the  Philippines  to  the  Japanese,  and  8  years 
phead  of  schedule,  is  astoni.-hingly  magnanimous  for  a  paper 
claiming  Japan  our  mortal  enemy. 

Do  you  not  perceive  the  wasted  effort  in  ahandoninp  to  orientalism 
a  C(  untry  we  have  fjM^nt  42  years  making  Aineiiian  m  poveinnient, 
economy,  and  culture.'  If  not.  please  consider  the  possible  outcome 
of  dl.scarding  so  ch>>lce  a  colonial  tidbit 

Flr-f.  the  Pl\!Iiii]ilnep<  would  jirove  a  bonnnr.n  for  any  country  ns 
hard  prcKsed  for  raw  materials  a,«  l«  Jajiaii  In  her  current  war  The 
l^latiris  have  the  largent  rhroniluin  drpiwlts  In  the  world  and 
cnMlitnblr  re^rrviM  of  iron,  copper,  niain:Mnef<r.  r.lhrr.  lead,  /inc, 
molylKlrniini.  coal,  jvlioletiin,  luplinll  gyp"iiin,  wait  Kulfur  buiUt- 
Ittg  niatrilaU.  luni»)er,  nurai .  ntnu-n  (miuilln  hemp),  cncniiut .  tti- 
Imeeo  t\vi\  corn  fiult  live»lo(K  fi«h,  niul  in  in\  oUieit  'Hit  gi'ld 
pn'durtioii  ninnr  In  IPin  wa*  e'limnlrd  al  »'lj  nod  ooo 

Willi  »uili  r«'»ourt'ni>  on  lap  any  loiiij.ili'-.tiiiirr  blorkiule  hv  Ihr 
Ulillfcl   Mlairs  niid   (Ileal    lliil  .m   or  hiiv   fiuluie   l>V   Uil«  eoviiiliv   to 

rWIUVS     lllltle    nH'i'^'lltelilx    Vkntllil    hnnllv    pinvr    (IImikI  I  oiln    In    Jap>i|| 

lli'V^eMl  the  l('.i«  of  I'lulll  pltif  liiKli  would,  wnii.iil  n  ilmilit  Im- 
n  hinw  lo  niir  tiiillniiul  eMiiiniiiy  Kni  It  iiuiiihtT  (it  yiiirx  the  itilniid*- 
huvi  Imi  n  the  lithi  cu-.ldiiuT  t.f  en  lain  Ami-iii'.,M  pio.lueiT  In  total 
nmiiunt  nf  piodviitu  ioii>uin>il  it  i».  tin  fifth  hint  iiihiumtr  of  thi- 
Untied  Htiiiik 

JI  Japan  ever  wi  meii  China  and  the  I'hilljipliien,  then  Ood  help 
Ameiica.  Ii)i  111  tliul  day  e\eii  our  iiHllonal  "o>ilri(hi'>i"  (incluilmg 
the  *p<(ieh  known  um  ediioiial  wiilerb)  will  lose  coiihiderably  more 
than  Judt  their  lull  feuthera. 

K.  BauGH  Maoakano. 


Secretary  Hull  and  Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OK  ALAB.AMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  1,  1940 


EDITORIAL     BY     WILLIAM     ALLEN     WHITE 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
by  Mr.  'William  Allen  White,  entitled  "A  Warrior  Bold." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  January  28,  1940] 

"A    WARRIOR    bold" 

(An    editorial    by    William    Allen    While    m    the    EmiX)ria    (Kans  ) 

Gazette) 

Americans  might  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to  It,  that  the  old 
Idea  of  a  high  protection,  which  was  merely  .scx^lalistic  sub'^idlzing 
of  varitus  Industries,  is  impossible  In  the  world  economy  as  It 
stands  today.  Some  tariff?  Yes;  but  not  logrolling  high  tariffs, 
not  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill  One  of  the  things  that  brought  about 
the  depre-ssiofi  was  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill  The  Gazette  said  so 
at  the  top  of  its  lungs  before  the  Smoot-Hawley  law  was  finally 
formulated,  while  it  was  passing  and  after  it  had  become  a  law 
That  tariff  law  was  an  offense  against  economic  stability  not  only 
In  the  United  States  but  all  over  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  sad. 
terrible  commentaries  on  the  present  Democratic  admlnLstration 
that  it  has  neglected  so  long  to  revise  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  law 

The  principle  of  reciprocal  tariff  to  undo  and  offset  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  is  entirely  defensible  upon  the  theory  of  our  national 
economy.  Of  course,  in  any  Congres,sman's  district  he  can  take 
counsel  of  his  fears  and  vote  against  this  tariff  by  scaring  his  con- 
stituents to  death  about  the  damage  it  will  do  to  their  local 
special  industries.  For  m.stance.  take  cattle:  The  increase  of  the 
percent  of  total  Imports  of  cattle-  say  44  percent — is  frightening. 
But  that  44-percent  increase  Is  only  8  percent  of  the  cattle  in- 
spected and  probably  about  5  percent  of  the  beef  actually  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States.  That  is  a  .small  percent.  It  ha*  not 
seriously  affected  the  average  annual  price  of  cattle. 

We  are  fundamentally  in  disagreement  with  Governor  Ralner 
and  the  Kansa.s  Congr(!Ssnien  and  Senators  who  opposed  these  Hull 
treaties  For  these  treaties  surely  strengthen  our  national  econ- 
omy They  certainly  bring  In  mere  business  and  more  money  to 
the  country  than  they  lake  out  Unless  we  see  our  national  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  and  national  prosperity  aa  a  unit,  we  never  can 
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r»C«>*rT  Wr  rnn't  rPCnvT  by  piilthtn^  lip  M  hoi*  hTC  niul  plilVJ- 
fing  ft  h'lir  thrrr  Jn  nur  «K"r>nnmy  We  cann  it  rftuiw^r  uiiUm*  wc 
ptNM  rr<<.v>'ry  on  n  N.ttii>t>-widr  Mitk 

If.  fiir  lrut.infi»  \Ui>  fiU'tnern  rf  KMti«nii  nfi*  •cnrt^  of  th^p  tr^n- 
tias  bMMlti^<  !  Ahrit  ttirv  Will  d'l  to  I  hr  furtiiPr  t  hf  Kn  in  ra'ttirr 
nlirniM  mn'-tnt'rr  thnt  thr  rnrnicr  will  tipstT  ti<  \-  <  ]■  r  \i-<  uiuil 
tb«  Nntlnn  mi  ■  whoir  hiia  proniM-rrd  nlno  it  •  .  "■,■.  tu-i  •:!  iinty 
do  worli  fur  fi«iWirml  |ir>mp«TUy      If.  wUrti  ti,  ''i-    >  .    ;      :  tii*, 

U  U  found  Ihwl  tht>  r.trtnrr»  ur»  lirnrinx  t<Mi  nui' h  of  the  tnirdc-n 
which  m*y  Pimlly  b«  trur,  thrn  rulwldi/fl  l)u'  furnwr  i  (lirrctly 
But  don  t' stop  thp  riMc  of  nniionul  priiNpnily  by  timidity  nix  ui 
individual  luaaaa.  If  tuitrs  i»r«  Koud.  pricrit  will  bv  gu<xi  vvory- 
wh«  rp 

Another  «Ad^m«it  vital  thing ;  The  p«««rr  of  thr  world  drprndu, 
flrtt.  ufion  the  Intrrnntionni  fluw  of  gitotU.  to  Ktve  nil  nHtluim  of 
i;o<jd  will  mcc*tm  U>  r»w  nuiterinU,  and  arcond  upon  mutual  rionomic 
help  ftmonv  n»t!ot>a  Kconomu  auiMrniitionuUitm  h;ui  U-d  liie  world 
tnti)  wMr  Unleu  there  can  be  uinonK  tlie  rivtU/.rd  nHtions  of 
the  World  aome  ba«is  of  nevoiution  whereby  each  nation  can 
develop  Ita  own  economic  atrirnfih  under  lu»  own  peculiar  ^eo^raphy 
and  In  Ita  own  ect»nomlC  poBition,  thrre  l«  no  hope  lor  peace. 
National   Jealousy   will   ke^p  on   bri-eding   International   hales. 

Wat*  will  succeed  wars  In  the  jH-ace  confert-nce  which  must 
follow  thla  war  American  Influence  can  be  potent  In  the  struggle 
for  world  peace  But  we  can  serve  the  world  only  If  America 
cornea  with  a  reputation  for  fairness  to  her  neighbors  now  Sup- 
pOM  we  defeat  theae  Hull  treaties!  What  a  pie-faced  old  hypocrite' 
Uncle  Satn  will  be  at  that  conferrnce,  counseling  other  nations  to 
give  up  a  little  for  the  greater  blessing  of  peace.  In  that  hour 
when  a  lasting  peace  is  posaible  for  the  world  we  shall  Ije  bound 
and  ga^cged  by  our  own  selfish  Isolationist  policies  Here  In  these 
Hull  rrclprocHl  treaties  is  the  hope  of  the  United  Stat«s  in  helping 
to  promote  a  Just  peace  in  the  wor'.d 

Without  that  Just  peace  the  tribulations  of  the  last  decade.  10 
terrible  years  of  shuddering  under  the  threat  of  war.  will  be  with 
ua  for  another  generation  This  Is  no  time  for  partisan  talk  of 
local  Bdvantaf;e  The  pro>f>erlty  of  our  Nation  depends  upi^n  the 
peace  of  the  world  If  America  cannot  take  the  larger  view,  the 
hope  of  the  world  Is  blasted  Our  civilization  cannot  go  forward 
along  Its  appointed  evoluflonnry  way.  amid  the  atmosphere  of 
InternattonMl  envy  and  the  hates  that  grow  where  nations  are 
oppreaaed  In  economic  i»verty. 

The  Republican  Party  is  going  to  make  a  sad  mistake  If  It  goes 
Into  this  campaign  on  an  old-fashicned.  h:ph-tarifT  platform 
policy  The  Hull  idea  theoretically  Is  right  Maybe  he  is  not 
implementing  it  with  the  best  instruments  But  certainly  he  Is 
expounding  a  prln"~iple  that  will  work  It  will  bt^  better  for  the 
Repubiuans  to  help  him  make  his  plan  workable  than  to  try  to 
defeat  his  principle. 

In  the  meantime,  no  warrior  bo'.d  with  spurs  of  gold  ever  went 
more  bravely  to  the  fray  than  Cordell  Hull  Is  going  Into  this  fight. 


Trade  Relations  With  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  eJAMES  M.  SLATTERY 

OK    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THK  I'MTED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  1,  1940 


LETTER   FROM  DR    QUINCY  WRIGHT 


Mr  SLATTERY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Dr. 
Qiuncv  Wright,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Norman  Wait 
Ham.--  Memorial  Foundation  in  International  Rflations.  The 
letter  has  to  do  with  trade  relations  with  Japan. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The    UNrvrKsmr    or    Chicago, 
Norman  Wait  Harris  Mfmorial  Foindation 

IN    iNTZaNATIONAl.    RtLATIONS. 

January  J9,  1940. 
The  Honotable  James  M    Slatttrt. 

r»tr  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAR  SiNATOR  Si-ATTERT :  Now  that  the  treaty  with  Japan  has 
expired,  the  Vnlted  States  is  free  to  take  appropriate  mca-sures 
to  end  our  participation  In  Japan's  aggression  In  China  There 
•r*  of  course  a  nunUK-r  of  forms  which  this  could  take,  such  as. 
a  motution  directly  prohibiting  the  export  of  war  materials  to 
Japan  because  of  her  violation  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty.  .>r  an 
embargo  upon  the  export  of  war  matorlaU  from  the  Uniiexl  Statfs 
in  order  to  eonaerve  supplies  for  our  own  purjxvse*  The  latter 
wrou'.d  of  course  have  the  dIsadTantage  that  it  might  apply  also 
to  European  countries.     Finally,  there  are  of  course  certain  {xiwers    i 


which  'h-  ExiruCvo  nlrrntly  hn«  under  th"  tarlfT  sets  which  rou?d 
Ix-  uvd  tu  (ciiiirol  ir  limit  lmt><>rts  from  Japan,  thus  reducing 
hrr   credits  and   indirectly   ufTocling   exports. 

I  nm  inclined  to  think  that  a  dir.cl  emburgo  would  be  the  best 
iiii  It  would  at  the  name  time  rritcrikte  <  ur  attitude  against  treaty 
viiilutlons  snd  de.ir  us  of  any  charge  we  ourBrlvra  are  contributing 
to  sggrewlcins  in  China  contrary  to  our  obligations  under  the 
Ninw  rowar  Treaty 

III  ony  CRie  I  think  vnii  would  agree  wi'h  me  that  a  strong 
policy  la  called  for  Japan  Is  attrmpting  to  m  Kllfy  her  policy 
alrt'udv.  but  If  w(<  should  weaken  It  would  undnuht^'dly  piny  into 
tile  hinds  of  the  military  party  in  thai  Hiaie  Kurtheimore.  a 
utrong  policy  would  be  the  bewi  way  of  preventing  an  nllnemrnt 
between  Japan  and  H  )viet  Ru.tsia  Any  act  which  might  be 
interpret,  d  as  appeahcmenl  of  Japan  on  our  side  would  be  likely 
to  IndU'  e  HussiM  to  make  an  agreement  with  that  country  We 
must  recall  that  as  long  as  the  western  powi  rs  were  standing 
nrmly  by  international  obligations,  the  Soviets  were  with  tliem, 
but  alter  the  api)ea8cmcnt  at  Munich  in  8r>ptemt)er  1938  Russia 
Immediately  began  to  change  her  policy,  and  presently  made  a 
virtual  alliance  with  Hitler.  I  think  the  same  line  of  conduct 
should  t)e  anticipated  in  the  far  eastern  situation  As  long  oa 
Ru.ssia  think.s  the  western  powers  are  supporting  China,  she  will 
do  so  also,  but  If  she  thtnka  there  has  been  a  weakening  and  th:it 
they  are  now  going  to  support  Japan,  she  will  be  inclined  to  get 
on  the  bandwagon,  pariictilarly  because  of  her  present  involve- 
ment in  FmLind.  Undoubtedly  a  Soviet-Japanese  alliance  would 
be  hostile  to  American  interests,  and  in  order  to  avoid  that,  a 
strong  policy  should  certainly  be  pvirsued  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

QtHNCT  Wright. 

Relations  With  South  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLEXBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  1.  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  EDWARD  C.  JOHNSTON   AND  EDITORIAL  FROM 
THE   READING    (PA)    TIMES 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  current  i.^suc  of  Boletim  Linotipico  by  Edward  C. 
Johnston.  v.t?e  president  of  the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Reading  iPa.)  Times  of  January  13, 
1940,  both  on  the  question  of  cur  South  American  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Boletim  Linotipico,  the  Portuguese  edition  of  the  Linotype 

News) 

(By  Edward  C.  Johnston,  vice  president  of  Western  Newspaper  Union) 
The  press  In  the  United  States  is  rapidly  growing  conscious  of  a 
marked  Increase  in  reader  interest  in  things  Latin  American,  and 
especially  Brazilian  Clearly.  I  think,  thi.s  reader  interest  recently 
was  stimulated  by  the  splendid  exhibits  in  the  Brazilian  Pavilion  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair.  Under  the  capable  direction  of  your  pop- 
ular commissioner  general.  Dr  Armando  Vidal.  the  pavilion  created 
much  favorable  comment  Moreover,  this  increase  in  reader  interest 
In  thlngn  Brazilian  and  Latin  American  flows  from  a  natural  and 
proper  desire  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
their   neighbors   to   the   south. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  while  In  Brazil,  to  meet  and  renew  per- 
fcnal  friendships  with  many  of  your  representative  publishers  And. 
without  exception,  they  told  me  of  the  great  Interest  on  the  part  of 
their  renders  in  thing?  North  American  Apparently  the  same  urge 
to  get  better  acquainted  with  their  neighbors  to  the  north  is  held 
In  common  Now.  p'lblishers  must  recognize  their  responsibility  to 
furni.sh  thes"  Interested  readers  the  Information  they  seek 

There  is  the  familiar  anecdote  about  Charles  Lamb,  who  said.  "I 
dislike  that  man  "  But."  came  the  reply,  you  do  net  know  him." 
and  Lamb  answered.  "Of  course  I  don't  know  him.  If  I  did.  I  could 
not  dblike  him." 

Someone  has  .""aid  "we  are  apt  to  suspect  thoee  we  do  not  know  " 
Publishers  in  the  United  States  generally  agree  with  their  col- 
leiuiuts  in  Brazil  and  Latin  America  that  there  should  be  a  mutual 
effort  to  disseminate  knowledge  of  each  other's  civilization  We 
need  to  share  each  other's  knowledge  of  our  history,  our  cultures, 
our  fUiidamental  institutions,  our  significant  and  historic  person- 
alities 

As  I  fiew  over  Brazil  last  fall  In  the  airplanes  of  that  developer  of 
h' tter  relations.  Fan  Air.  the  speed  achieved  in  travel  shocked  me. 
It  forced  the  realization  oi  how  much  smaller  the  world  now  seem*. 
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The  world  hs«  «hrunk  Idea*  which  peoples  at  one  country  have  held 
about  peoples  of  nnother  country,  however  distant,  muxt  now  tit 
adjusted  st  a  much  faster  tempo,  not  leisurely  and  over  deiades. 
Never  before  has  inaM  thinking  sltered  lo  quickly,  reacted  with  such 
speed  to  current  events  snd  stimuli. 

Admittedly  radio  l«  sn  effertive  medium  for  quick  dissemination 
of  "spot  news"  bulletins  and  for  various  kinds  of  entertainment, 
but  the  printed  word  i4  Nttll  the  best  medltim  for  appeal  to  man's 
reasoning  (xiwera  and  in  forminR  his  convictions 

Incrraslnglv  I  am  glad  to  say.  the  schools  and  universities  In 
the  United  BU  t  '»•  are  making  available  courses  of  study  in  Portu- 
gvieoe  and  Hpanuh  l.uiguages  and  Ittersture  Our  own  national 
hci.ta^e  from  the  Hinpanic  cultures  Is  reallKed  and  appreciated. 

This  enthusiasm  for  educating  ourselves  more  about  Brazil  and 
the  other  Americas  is  not  solely  to  achieve  the  satisfaction  of  greater 
knowledge  It  flows  from  the  urge  of  the  indlvldvial  citlr-en  to  con- 
tribute as  best  he  can  to  making  a  better  world  through  a  progres- 
sive realization  of  the  Ideals  that  good  neighbors  among  nations 
must  have  in  common. 

There  is  a  fair  flow  of  "spot  news"  by  cable  and  radio  in  both 
dlrection» — north  and  south.  But  this  much  is  certain  In  the 
columns  of  our  new.'-papers  and  yours  there  is  a  dearth — almost 
a  total  absence  of  authentic,  background  feature  articles,  appro- 
priately illustrated,  which  constructively  Interpret  to  the  readers 
the  fundamental  Institutions,  cultural  and  material,  of  our  respec- 
tive countries  Along  this  line  the  surface  has  scarcely  been 
scratched 

But  a  two-way  channel  Is  needed! 

Recently,  representative  Brazilian  and  North  American  publishers 
with  whom  I  have  dl.scussed  the  subject  expressed  a  keen  desire 
to  collaborate  In  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  factual,  authentic  back- 
ground feature  material  Such  an  exchange  as  proposed  would 
make  this  material  available  on  a  mutual  and  nonprofit  basis  to 
the  publisher  groups  in  our  respective  countries. 

Would  not  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  a  reciprocal  program 
contribute  most  eHectlvcly  to  that  cultural  exchange  and  to  the 
development  of  that  mutual  understanding  which  is  so  necessary 
between   "good    neighbors"? 

[From  the  Reading   (Pa.)    Times  of  January  13,   1940] 

LOOKING   TOWAHO  TH«   SOtJTH 

With  Europe  at  war.  Uncle  Sam's  face  has  been  turned  to  the 
south   Instead   of  the  east 

That  is  to  .say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
thinking  more  and  more  In  terms  of  South  America  and  less  In 
terms  of  Europe. 

Consequently,  new  Impetus  has  been  added  to  improving  pan- 
American  relatioiis  and  on  this  side  of  the  Gulf  we  have  t)een  rea- 
lizing Just  how  close  arc  the  Interests  of  the  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can peoples. 

But  Ju-'t  how  much  do  we  know,  even  now,  of  South  American 
affairs?  Do  we  really  understand  their  culture,  their  economics, 
their  politics,  their  industry?  Is  the  "good  neighbor"  Idea,  at  the 
present  time,  much  more  than  a  friendly  Impulse,  a  sincere  hope? 
It  may  be  suspected  that  it  is  not.  and  that  it  is  to  the  task  of  mak- 
ing the  "good  neighbor"  policy  a  practical,  reall.stlc  Instrvmient  of 
mutual  welfare  that  we  are  under  a  real  obligation  to  dedicate 
ourselves. 

In  the  current  Issue  of  Boletim  Linotipico.  the  Portuguese  edi- 
tion of  the  Linotype  News.  Edward  C.  Johnston,  vice  president  of 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  really  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  "good 
neighbor"  Impulse  and  points  the  way  to  a  practical  implementa- 
tion of  the  pan-American  ideal. 

After  noting  the  fact  that  the  press  of  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  becoming  con-sclous  of  a  marked  Increase  in  things  Latin 
American  and  ehpeclally  Brazilian.  Mr.  Johnston  says: 

"Tlierr  Is  a  fair  flow  of  spot  news'  by  cable  and  radio  in  both 
directions — north  and  south.  But  this  much  la  certain:  In  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers  and  yours  there  is  a  dearth,  almost  a 
total  absence,  of  authentic,  background  feature  articles,  appro- 
priately illustrated,  which  constructively  interpret  to  the  readers 
the  fundamental  institutions,  cultural  and  material,  of  our  respec- 
tive countries.  Along  this  line  the  surface  has  scarcely  been 
■cratched     But  a  two-way  chtuinel  Is  needed. 

"Recently  representative  BrazUlan  and  North  American  publishers 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject  expressed  a  keen  desire  to 
collaborate  in  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  factual,  authentic  back- 
ground feature  material.  Such  an  exchange  as  prop>osed  would 
make  this  material  available  on  a  mutual  and  nonprofit  basis  to  the 
publisher  groufis  in  our  respective  coimtrles. 

•  Would  not  the  cumtUative  effect  of  such  a  reciprocal  program 
contribute  most  efTectively  to  that  cultural  exchange  and  to  the 
development  of  that  mutual  tuiderstandlng  which  Is  so  necessary 
between  good  neighbors?" 

Mr.  Johnston  8  idea  is  obviously  soxind.  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  great  South  American  republics  must  be  based  on 
deep  mutual  understanding  of  each  other's  culture,  economics, 
politics,  problems,  and  methods  in  every  field.  And  genuine  under- 
standing can  be  based  only  on  acctirate  and  complete  information. 
An  exchange  of  such  information  would  be  not  ouiy  beneficial  bf.t 
is  also  absolutely  essential. 


Recovery  VerHUM  Higher  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NKW   YOKK 

IN  THK  HOVSK  OF  RKrRKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday .  February  1.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    EMANUEL  CELLER,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
which  I  will  deliver  tomorrow  evening,  January  31.  1940.  over 
the  coast-to-coast  blue  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  from  station  WMAL.  in  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  books  have  been  closed  on  1939.  but  many  of  ita  troubles 
still  confront  us.  Foremost  are  the  problems  of  recovery  and 
unemployment.  The  record  for  1939  reveals  that  Congress 
showed  its  desire  to  cooperate  with  businessmen  by  enacting  a 
number  of  measures  they  had  demanded  as  necessary  for  recov- 
ery. Prom  the  taxpayer's  viewpoint  the  most  Important  contri- 
butions  were   as    follows: 

The  undistributed-profits  tax  was  repealed:  taxation  on  capital 
gains  and  losses  was  liberalized;  the  <x3rporation-tax  structure  was 
Improved  in  several  other  ways;  the  Increase  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
in  the  old-age  pension  levies,  effective  January  1.  1940,  was  post- 
poned for  3  years;  and  payments  in  excess  of  $3,000  per  person 
employed  were  eliminated  from  the  taxable  pay  roll  of  wage  and 
salary  payments.  This  indicated  a  happy  tendency  to  place  em- 
phasis on  recovery  ratlier  than  reform.  All  these  were  haUed  by 
business  as  favorable  to  recovery. 

No  one  denies  that  the  action  of  Congress  in  revising  our  tax 
structure  and  in  removing  certain  tax  deterrents  helped  immensely 
in  the  recovery  that  took  place  during  the  latVr  months  of  1939 
Also,  there  is  now  general  recognition  that  only  better  btislness  end 
greater  employment  of  capital  and  manpower  can  produce  greater 
Oovernment  revenue.  In  view  of  this  obvious  truth,  it  is  clearly 
imperative  that  the  present  business  recovery  be  encouraged  to 
proceed.  After  10  years  of  the  most  severe  depression  in  the  history 
of  this  country  the  business  machine  seems  finally  to  be  gaining 
momentum.  Common  sense  dictates  that  every  assistance  should 
be  given  to  accelerate  its  forward  movement. 

No  sensible  man  would  apply  the  brakes  to  his  automobile  when 
approaching  the  top  of  a  steep  grade  when  he  knows  that  to  do  so 
would  stall  the  machine  and  prevent  his  reaching  the  top.  It  might 
even  cause  him  to  slide  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Yet  that 
Is  exactly  what  is  now  proposed  to  be  done  to  the  business  machine. 
Instead  of  lightening?  the  burden.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  tho 
load  Instead  of  feeding  the  machine  gas.  It  is  proposed  to  apply 
the  brakes. 

Before  the  1939  Revenue  Act  Is  given  a  chance  to  prove  Ita  worth, 
at  a  time  when,  in  fact.  Inducements  should  be  made  to  Investors 
to  put  their  capital  back  into  productive  undertakings,  new  pro- 
posals are  submitted  to  Congress  to  increase  our  tax  bill  by  nearly 
one-half  billion  dollars.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  sources 
of  wealth  have  been  taxed  to  extinction  and  at  many  Junctures 
taxes  have  long  passed  the  point  of  diminishing  returns,  so  that  we 
have  clearly  consumed  many  of  our  tax  reserves.  We  have,  In  fact, 
used  up  our  "seed  corn  " 

One  plan  suggested  to  raise  this  one-half  billion  additional  taxes, 
which  seems  to  be  regarded  with  favor  in  some  quarters.  Is  to 
Impose  a  super-tax  of  10  percent.  The  taxpayer  woiild  compute 
his  tax  In  the  usual  way  and  then  add  10  percent  to  the  total. 
This  may  prove  to  be  the  prdverblal  straw  that  will  break  the 
camers  back.  This  is  a  cute  plan  "to  get  the  moet  feathers  with 
the  least  squawking  of  the  goose."  The  goo.se  in  this  case  hap- 
pens to  be  the  day-in  and  day-out  American  taxpayer.  Let  us  not 
be  fooled  by  promises  that  this  super  tax  will  be  a  temporary 
measure.  The  record  discloses  that  these  temporary  taxes  always 
l)ecome  pemianent. 

Business  may  be  able  to  adjust  Itself  to  the  present  staggering 
tax  burden,  but  it  cannot  adjust  itself  to  the  suspense,  lincer- 
talnty  and  confusion  by  constantly  changing  tax  laws.  The 
present  agitation,  adding  uncertainty  to  confusion,  will  bring  stag- 
nation to  the  field  of  investment,  and  frustration  of  Individual 
initiative,  with  their  related  problems  of  unemplojmsent  and  still 
further  depression.  We  have  been  told  that  savings  and  Invest- 
ment capital  are  "on  strike."  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
money  is  not  "on  strike."'  It  has  been  retired  without  a  pension, 
in  spite  of  everything  the  owners  can  do,  because  borrowers  do  not 
want  this  money  bince  they  cannot  find  reasonably  safe  and 
profitable  outlets  for  Its  use.  Without  confidence,  dollars  will  not 
go  to  work  and  employment  can  be  created  only  by  forced  and 
artificial  means. 

The  limited  time  at  my  disposal  this  evening  prevents  a  dis- 
ctission  of  capital  investment,  but  let  me  call  yotir  attention  to 
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the  fart  that  Indl'irtual  wrlnsr'  have  been  limited  and  In  mnny  , 
c««M  dlfsolved  hy  excessive  tajcatlon  of  income  especially  In  the  , 
hicher  brarkcu  whence  considerable  capltrfl  for  new  enterprise 
?<^merly  come.  E^•en  death  Is  no  solution,  for  Blmllarly  hUh 
esUte  taxes  necesettate  the  postmortem  dissolution  of  the  owner  8 
nrooerty  Buslnes*  savings  have  suffered  a  somewhat  similar  fate 
through  TOvemmentai  pressure  on  surpluses,  forcing  them  out  Into 

Clvau  to*iid3  where   they   can  be  conftiicated   throush   individual    ■ 

The«  aavlnes  were  uwd  formerly  to  create  larRe-wale   employ- 
ment     Their  use  represented  the  difference  between  prosperity  and 
deprcMlon      Money     spent     for     the     purpose     Is     'high     powered 
nootj.     By     contra.st.    pump-prlmln«     money     is     "low     P"'««-'-^d 
money   because  it  is  mostly  distributed  to  individuals  and  directly 
■pent  for  consumers'  RtvKls  Instead  of  for  capital  g<>f>ds 

Utile  progrew.  has  been  made  In  «jlvln«  the  Nations  No.  1 
problem- unemployment  Both  the  Government  and  business  have 
made  mistakes,  but  business  has  not  had  a  fa:r  chance  In-.prac- 
tlcal  the<jrlsts.  who  never  had  to  meet  a  pay  roll,  have  put  buMnes« 
and  It*  leaders  ..n  the  »pot  Thfse  theorists  have  b»en  f^uspicious 
and  in  s*)me  instances  ruthless  in  their  methods  The  unemploy- 
ment problem  can  be  solved,  but  only  If  business  Is  afford.-d  the 
opportunity  to  operate  with  confidence  and  under  a  permanent 
nolicv  which  recoBnizes  that  this  is  a  business  country  and  must 
continue  as  such  if  we  are  to  put  our  Idle  workers  back  to  gainful 

''^Vs  cim  be  done  without  forcing  a  single  American  to  go  hungry 
or  a  single  worker  now  on  relief  to  low  such  help  unf.l  h-  can  get 
a  tob  As  pointed  out  by  that  well-known  writer  David  Lawrence. 
It  can  be  done  by  following  a  plan  that  permits  an  incr.-ase  in 
pronts  of  American  business  and  reB;«)nable  reduction  in  federal 
exp-Midlturm  The  Prrsulenl  in  his  recent  budget  message  wisely 
suKgef.ted  the  necewiity  for  economy  in  appropriations,  and  cnn- 
KrriM.i.inal  ari»«.n  in  the  prr^K-nt  se^lon  Indlralrs  that  the  majority 
•re  crononiy  minded  Heduclion  in  Chivrrnmml  expenditure.^  v;ill 
lake  place  nut-.miitirnllv  Ix-.  luw  under  this  plan  the  tncrrni.e  in 
Pfivate  employment  will  »ie  suffli  lent  to  make  iinneceiisMry  at  least 
une-third  .  f  the  money  now  provid.d  for  work  and  other  relief. 

The  nmt  utepn  thiii  should  be  tnkrn  are 

111  Krdurr  the  preaent  »<urtnx  rxte.  front  the  nmximum  or 
7ft  per.ent  lo  the  M  percent  in  eBctl  in  iwae  on  iiuotnr.  of 
1 1  (Ml  rxK)  or  over  . 

iji  i&iiaie  and  Kift  UXM  ihould  b«  rtduce<j  to  a  nmximum  of 

1.1 1    l<epn»l  iHi»riicJ>t  or  modify  •ubetaotlally  the  prewnl  capital 

(41  Make  further  ad)u«tmenH  in  the  preaent  pay-roll  tautt 
under   the  fixlul  hr<  tirity  Act 

(ft)  It#m4iv«  all  the  las  di-ierrents  which  interfere  with  hiwlneaa 
(rr>wth  rtUd  rprtiiployftjrnt  1  hr»r  drtrrrrtCa  nrr  now  known  itiid 
•very  one  iif  lln-m  should  Ik-  rr-moved  from  the  revenue  Uw 
lliey  includr 

(a)   Tlie  iapltnl-iito<k  and  evrs^-pront*  taxes  should  l)e  repealed, 
(hi    ltitrrK.r}Kiri»t««    divicirim*    ■.hould    he    rxc-mpl    Irom    i.i».»iioti 
(ci    Corjxirate  dividend*  ►hould   be  esrmpt  Irom   individual   nor- 
mal  U«e« 

(di  Iheae  are  but  a  few  there  are  many  other  well-known  ux 
dr't-rn-nts  that  mvwt  l)e  eliininnttd 

Wr  need  a  n:ttioiml  intojue  ot  MO, OOO  000,000  lo  mei-t  Federal 
expenduure*  and  balance  our  Budnet  Our  iiation.^l  mcome  will 
reach  that  0«ure  and  probably  rxct^ii  »IIX)  OOOOOO  000  within  a 
few  years,  if  private  capital  is  permitted  to  function  Out  of 
such  an  income  we  can  furnish  Jobs  for  everybody  who  want*<  to 
work  and  we  can  collect  all  the  taxes  we  need  to  carry  on  the 
neceaiiHry   functions  of  government 

You  may  be  •»keptical  and  demand  proof  that  such  a  national 
Income  can  be  realized  Let  me  refer  ycu  to  the  record  of  what 
happened  in  IW-'fi  when  American  business  produced  a  net  income 
from  ccrporatu»ns  of  $9  760  000  000  but  even  this  figure  was  ex- 
ceeded by  the  returns  of  1929  which  exceeded  $11.650  000000  The 
1937  Treasury  f  gures.  which  inuicale  the  l)est  year  of  business  In  the 
last  decade,  show  the  net  income  of  corporations  was  only  $6,914.- 
OOi^iKW  The  answer  to  these  figures  may  be  found  in  the  tax  rates 
in  ftTect  m  tho.«e  two  periods 

The  individual  incentive  which  made  America  prosperous  In  1928 
w:k*  encouraged  by  a  maximum  surtax  of  only  20  percent,  which  was 
applied  at  $100  000  net  income  This  obviously  spurred  individuals 
and  corporation  executives  to  investment  and  to  take  risks  In  creat- 
ing Jobs  In  1W6,  also,  corporate  taxes  were  collected  on  the  ba.sis 
of  a  f^at  rate  of  13 'j  percent  By  contrast,  in  1937,  the  maximum 
surtax  rales  were  75  percent,  plue  a  normal  tax  of  4  percent,  making 
a  total  of  79  percent  maximum  on  individual  incomes  In  1937.  also, 
corporations  paid  a  normal  tax  of  from  8  percent  to  15  percent  and 
an  undistributed -pronu  tax  ranging  from  7  to  27  percent 

The  1937  receaaion.  which  was  n'flected  In  the  1938  tax  receipts, 
cane  after  the  undlstributed-prottts  tax  and  high  surtax  rates  had 
virtually  wrecked  the  profit-making  economy  and  dried  up  the 
•ourcea   oi   ruk   capital   and   high-powered   money   In   the   United 


States  Study  the  tax  history  of  this  country  and  you  will  find  that 
whenever  we  have  had  low  surtax  rates  we  have  had  pro>perity  ancl 
relatively  no  unemploym.ent  Whenever  business  has  had  a  flat 
rate  on  corporate  net  income  It  has  prospered  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  when  rates  were  indeterminate  or  destructive  of  savings 

"in'STThe  tax  bill  amounted  to  about  $15,000,000^000  This 
meant  in  10  vears  r.n  increase  of  fl-e  and  a  half  billion  dollars^  It 
^so  meant  that  the  Government  t,x)k  22',  percent  o/^^^e  anmaaUn- 
come  Ten  years  before  (19281  the  Government  only  lock  about  11 
percent  No  business  can  long  stand  such  a  large  share  of  earn- 
Tngs  being  taken  away  from  it  In  the  form  of  taxes.  1  he  Investor 
folds  his  arms  and  says  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  If  the 
investor  has  money  In  stime  business  and  Is  unsucces-sful,  he  bears 
the  entire  loss  If  the  business  succeeds,  the  Government  taiies 
the  greater  share  of  the  profit.     It  Is  not  even  a  50-  50  chance. 

That  this  doctrine  is  subscribed  to  by  the  American  public  Is  Indi- 
cated in  a  recent  Nation-wide  poll,  which  showed  that  79  percent 
of  those  questioned  favored  helping  business  by  reducing  taxes, 
rather  than  increa.sed  public  spending  for  relief  and  public  works. 

Roswell   Magill.   former   Under   Secretary   of   the  Treasury,  a   few 

days  ago  declared  .^      ,      j  ...     t>_     i 

•  Expenditures  must  be  further  cut.  following  the  lead  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  In  his  latest  Budget  message,  to  a  total  of  $7  000.- 

000  000  or  $7  500  000  000,  and  Federal  revenues  must  be  Increased 
to  a  similar  level  To  accomplish  the  result  will  require  a  really 
thoroU(<h  pruning  of  expenditures  An  intelligent  overhauling  of 
the  tax  system,  not  merely  a  blanket  Increase  In  rates.  Is  es-sentlal. 
The  first  necessity  Is  to  Improve  the  general  fairness  of  the  system 
to  insure  the  maximum  productivity  with  the  least  dislocation  of 
the  bus  ness  and  social  structure  " 

ALSO  in  a  recent  public  statement.  John  W  Hnnes.  lately  re- 
signed Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  expressed  the  earnest 
belief  that  a  reduction  In  personal-income  and  estate  ta.xee  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  real  businevt  upsurge  Mr  Hanes  said: 
•It  is  my  belief  that  th'  hlgh.-st  late  of  taxation  upon  the 
taxpaver  do*-"  not  always  prtxluco  the  maximum  revenue  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Treasury  rif  the  United  .S'atei  will  collect  a 
larger  total  of  dollars  with  n  tax  bill  that  takes  into  broad  ron- 
mdrration  thi-  i-fTect  of  the  dollars  It  will  leavi-  the  taxpayer  for 
rxpaiislon  and  <levrlc<pmenl  It  is  my  earnest  brlirf  that  if  w« 
would  i.p,>roarh  o\ir  tax  protlems  hon.'^tly  rrdu.ing  the  hifcfh 
rales  l)oth  Upon  periMinal  lnr(  mes  and  rutates  hu«itir«ii  would  be 
ch'  'i'.i.«'<l  to  go  ahead  at  a  timre  rapid  rate  It  is  posalble  thai 
a  foMiKl.ifuui   for  a   real   biii.ine»i»i   uiMwrge   would   »)•   laid   ' 

That  ladies  and  umllrmcn  of  the  radi  )  audurice  l»  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  thi-  man  who  played  a  prominent  part  In  tht 
tux  revUlMi  iiiitKdlrd  In  the  lOlO  revenue  measure  Hf  resigned 
a*  L'ndiT  M  ir.',«ry  <-(  the  Treanury  m-v.  ral  *erk»  ago  after  direct- 
ing onn  of  the  most  comprih  tuivi-  tux  sludie*  fvi-r  undi-rtaki-n 
by  the  rrdrral  Clovrrnment  Thix  study  included  the  thinking  of 
not  Irss  than  ft  (HK)  of  th-  beit  minds  In  the  country  many  of 
whom  prewrilrd  their  views  personally  while  others  filed  briefs, 
I  submit  the  considered  conclusions  of  such  a  man.  who  for 
many  years  has  iwen  a  succeH^ful  businessman  cuniuil  b«  ignored 
wh-n   the  H'lbject   of   taxation   is  tinder  dtscusmon 

Thow  who  are  enthused  with  the  Idea  of  taxation  for  reform, 
or  even  more  taxation  for  defen-e,  sometimes  forget  that  there  in 
the  piinciple  of  diminishing  returns  This  mmply  means  that 
(as  at  present)  you  can  boost  the  tax  rate  so  high  that  you 
curtail  the  enterprl.se  and  the  activity  which  produces  the  money 
With  which  to  pay  taxes,  and  so  get  less  rather  than  more  revenue. 
Thus  with  higher  tax  rates,  more  factories  close  and  consequently 
more  men  becomes  Jobless  It  Is  simply  killing  the  cr.osc  that 
lays  the  golden  ecg  To  varv  the  simile,  greater  taxation  would 
make  the  business  engine,  already  spluttering,  hit  on  fewer  and 
fewer  cvlindcrs  and  finally  stall 

We  have  tried  many  ways— {.pending,  borrowing,  pump-prlmlng. 
and  taxation— for  reform,  to  Fay  nothing  of  other  regulatory  laws 
that  hive  tended  to  h-\mstrlng  th'  capitalistic  system  Th?  only 
alternative  remaining  seems  to  be  to  »>e  to  build  America's  na- 
tional Income  by  letting  American  business  build  It  The  one 
thing  needed  Is  some  sort  of  guaranty  that  the  era  of  economic 
,  vivisection  Is  over,  so  that  enterprlse.s  can  get  up  off  the  floor 
dust  Itself  off  and  go  to  work,  without  the  ever-present  fear  of 
tieing  blackjacked  ,    .     .w 

The  course  we  should  follow  Is  clear  Past  experience  points  ths 
way  The  record  I  have  Just  cited  Is  a  complete  answer  to  those 
who  are  constantly  clam  Ting  for  new  and  Increased  taxes,  when- 
ever additional  revenue  Is  required  There  are  none  so  blind  as 
those  who  wont  see  Are  we  going  to  continue  to  close  our  eyes 
on  past  experience,  or  are  we  going  to  give  the  profit  system  an- 

1  other  chance''  It  is  high  time  to  undertake  the  task  of  remov- 
ing or  amending   the  governmental   actions   and   policies  that   are 

I  checking  the  flow  of  capital  into  Industry  and  retarding  fuil 
economic  recovery  If  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  the  courage  and 
wi.sdora  to  follow  xixa  policy,  better  days  will  be  in  store  for 
■us  all. 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
First  Session  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  TIIE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  EV.ANS  HUOHE.S. 
CHIEF  JU.STICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  AT  THE  EXERCISES 
IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  CHAMBER,  FEBRUARY   1,   1940 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recx)rd  and  lo  include  therein 
the  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Charles  Evans 
Hu?hes,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Slates,  on  Thursday. 
February  1,  1940,  in  response  to  the  addresses  made  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General  Jackscn  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Br^ardsley, 
president  cf  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  recojnilion  of 
th^  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  srssJon 
cf  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  of  the  Honorable 
Charles  Evan.s  Hughes,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Stales, 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Attorney  O  n ml  nn.l  Mr  Dcar<<sley  the  Court  welmmei 
the  word»  of  upi.reci.'itioii  you  have  spokcti  In  rrcoi;nltion  of  the 
one  hund'cci  i>:ic1  flfttetli  imnlversary  of  the  day  iippoiiited  for 
the  first  nr  ii'i  II  (,f  this  trihutiHl  We  are  highly  gratified  at  tho 
presence  of  (ii«ititiBUl»hed  Senators  and  Representatives  tii..  mem- 
bers of  the  JlKlirliirv  ConiiTilttres  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  nv.t\ 
of  the  »pec|r»l  Jninf  corntnltiee  njipolnted  tli  relation  to  this  occa- 
sion V/e  tru«t  that  what  has  l>een  said  echoe«  h  si-ntinietit  cher- 
ished in  the  hrurt«  nf  the  Amrrican  people  Tln-y  have-  ugain  and 
tisain  evinced  the  «  luntl  intlinct  which  lead»  them  regunlless  of 
any  special  kimwledge  of  legiil  mntlers,  V)  cli'Tl'h  «•  iheit  piKeless 
n<Mis-»«.|(in  the  jiKlicial  inslllutlons  which  safeguard  the  leign  at 
Inw  us  oppoiwti  tn  despotic  will  Democracy  is  u  mnat  hnpi  fvil  wiiy 
of  life,  but  11*  promi»<i  of  liberty  and  of  human  b«ttirmcnt  vm.1 
be  but  Idle  words  Mive  im  the  Ideals  of  Ju*.t|cc  irit  only  between 
man  and  man,  but  between  Kuvernment  and  cituen,  are  held 
•uj  reme 

The  States  have  the  power  and  privilege  of  administering  Jus- 
tlcc  except  In  the  field  delegated  to  the  Nation  and  In  that  field 
there  Is  a  distinct  and  compelling  need  The  recognit;oti  of  this 
anniversary  implies  the  persistence,  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
150  years,  of  the  deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  amid  tho  clashe» 
of  political  policies  the  martial  demands  of  ciu.taders.  the  appr.ils 
of  sincere  but  conflicting  voices,  the  outburst*  of  paw-ion  and  of 
the  pn-Judices  growing  out  of  particular  Interests,  there  must  be 
Bomewhere  the  quiet,  deliberate,  and  effective  determination  of  an 
arbiter  of  the  fundamental  questions  which  Inevitably  grow  out 
of  our  ccn.siitutional  system  and  must  be  determined  In  contro- 
versies as  to  individual  rights.  It  is  the  unique  function  of  this 
Court,  not  to  dictate  policy,  not  to  promote  or  oppose  cru.sadcs, 
but  to  malnta.n  the  balance  between  States  and  Nation  thiough 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals 

But  necessary  as  Is  this  Institution,  its  successful  working  has 
depended  upon  lt.s  Integrity  and  the  confidence  thus  inspired  By 
the  method  cf  selection,  the  tenure  of  ofBce.  the  removal  from 
the  bias  of  political  ambition,  the  people  have  scught  to  obtain 
as  Impartial  a  body  as  Is  humanly  possible  and  to  safeguard 
their  basic  Interests  from  Impairment  by  the  partiality  and  the 
passions  cf  politics.  The  Ideals  of  the  Institution  cannot,  of 
course,  obscure  Its  human  limitations.  It  does  mo--t  of  Its  work 
without  specU'l  public  attention  to  particular  decisions.  But  ever 
and  anon  arise  questions  which  excite  an  lnten«e  public  Interest. 
are  divisive  In  character  dividing  the  opinion  of  lawyers  us  well 
as  laym.en  However  serious  the  division  of  opinion,  the.se  cases 
must'be  decided  It  should  occasion  no  surprise  that  there  should 
be  acute  differences  of  opinion  on  dlfDcult  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law  when  In  every  other  field  of  human  achievement,  in 
art,  theology,  and  even  on  the  highest  levels  of  scientific  research, 
there  are  expert  disputants  The  more  weighty  the  question,  the 
more  serious  the  debate,  the  more  likely  Is  the  opportunity  for 
honest  and  expert  disagreement  This  1§  a  token  of  vitality  It 
Is  fortunate  and  not  regretable  that  the  avenues  of  criticism  ar^ 
open  to  all  whether  they  denounce  or  praise  This  is  a  vital  part 
Of  the  democratic  process.  The  essential  thing  la  that  the  Inde- 
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pendence.  the  fearlessness,  the  Impartial  thought  and  conscien- 
tious motive  of  those  who  decide  should  both  exist  and  be  recog- 
nized And  at  the  end  of  150  years  this  tribunal  still  stands  as 
an  embodiment  of  the  Ideal  of  the  Independence  of  the  Judicial 
function  In  this,  the  highest  and  most  Important  sphere  of  its 
excrcl.'-e 

We  cannot  recognize  fittingly  this  anniversary  without  recalling 
the  services  of  the  men  who  have  preceded  us  and  whose  worl; 
has  made  possible  such  repute  as  this  Institution  enjoys  This 
tribunal  works  In  a  hlt:hly  concrete  fashion.  The  traditions  It 
holds  have  been  wrought  out  through  the  years  at  the  conference 
table  and  In  the  earnest  study  and  discussions  of  men  constantly 
alive  to  a  supreme  obligation.  We  do  not  write  on  a  blank  sheet. 
Tlie  Court  has  Its  Jurl.sprudence.  the  helpful  respository  of  tho 
de'lborate  and  expressed  convictions  of  generations  of  sincere  minds 
addressing  themselves  to  exp>osltlon  and  decision,  not  with  ihu 
freedom  of  casual  critics  or  even  of  studious  commentators,  but 
under  the  pres>ure  and  within  the  limits  of  a  definite  official 
rcsponsibDltv. 

To  one  who  over  29  years  ago  first  took  his  seat  upon  this  bench, 
this  day  Is  full  of  memories  of  associations  with  those  no  longer 
With  us,  who  wrought  with  strength  and  high  purp>08e  according 
to  the  light  that  was  given  them.  In  complete  absorption  In  their 
Judicial  duty.  We  pay  our  tribute  to  these  m'.>n  of  the  more 
recent  period  as  we  recognize  our  Indebtedness  to  their  eminent 
predece.sscis.  We  venerate  their  example  Reflection  upon  their 
lives  brings  emphasis  to  the  thought  that  even  with  the  tenure 
of  the  Judicial  oJIlce,  the  service  of  individuals  however  important 
In  their  day  soon  yields  to  the  service  of  others  who  must  meet 
new  prublems  and  carry  on  In  their  own  strength 

The  generations  come  and  go  btit  the  Institutions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  survived  This  Institution  survives  as  essential  to 
the  perpetuation  of  our  constitutional  form  of  government-  a  sys- 
tem responsive  lo  the  ne<-ds  of  a  pi-ople  who  wek  to  maintain 
the  advantages  of  local  government  over  local  concerns  and  at 
the  same  time  the  m-cessiiry  national  authority  over  national  con- 
cerns, and  to  make  sure  that  the  fundamental  gtiarnntles  with 
respect  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  of  free<Unn  of  s{>eech, 
pror,^  iissembly,  and  rellKloti  ahull  bi'  held  inviolate  Tlie  futhera 
deemed  that  system  of  government  well  devised  U)  secure  the  b  esa- 
lUKs  of  liberty  to  them»elve«  and  their  posterity  WhetlH-r  that 
syniptn  )<hn'l  continue  doew  not  r<st  with  this  Court  but  with  th« 
people  who  have  creuied  thai  Nvstein  As  Chief  Juitice  Marshall 
ka:d.  The  people  innde  the  Coiiolltuthjii,  and  thr  t)eoj)le  catt 
unmake  it  It  is  a  (-reature  of  their  will,  and  lives  only  vy  their 
will  It   Is  our   responsibility   to  see   that    their   will   as  expresMHi 

In  their  CoiiHillution  Hhall  be  fullhlully  executed  in  the  deurmina- 
tlon  of  their  contfoverMe.i 

And  deeply  conscious  of  that  res|Kjn«ibllity  In  the  spirit  and  wMU 
the  loyalty  (jf  those  who  have  prcLuded  us,  we  now  rededlcate  uur- 
selvcs  to  our  tukk 


Hon.  William  IrvinK  Sirovich 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF    IM.INOI.S 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  KKPRKSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  25,  1940 
Mr.  SABATH.     Mr.  Speaker,  "He  was  a  good  man,  and  a 

jU5t." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  the  estimates  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Irving  Sirovich  which  have  been  so  eloquently  pronounced 
by  ripe  scholars;  and  I  share  in  the  general  grief  caused  by 
the  premature  closing  of  a  career  which  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  so  rich  in  achievement  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

It  is  no  mean  achievement  to  serve  as  a  civic  and  political 
leader  in  city,  county,  and  State  and  lo  represent  an  intelli- 
gent and  important  constituency  In  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  for  13  years.  Such  Is  the  enviable  record  of 
IDr.  Sirovich. 

During  his  active  and  useful  career  our  departed  friend 
witnesses  the  mightiest  strides  in  material  development  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  He  saw  the  Republic  grow  from  the 
chaos  of  civil  war  to  its  present  commanding  place  amoni 
the  important  nations  of  the  earth.  He  saw  the  great 
Empire  Stale,  of  which  he  was  a  son  by  adoption,  leap 
forward  with  giant  bounds,  valiantly  maintaining  her  placa 
at  the  head  of  the  mighty  procession  of  the  States  of  our 
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majestic  Union  His  pride  In  tho  forward  strides  of  the 
State  ami  the  Nation  was  Justlfled.  for  in  the  upbuilding  of 
both  he  played  the  part  of  an  active,  earnest,  and  public- 
spmted  citizen. 

Neither  a  laggard  nor  a  drone,  for  more  than  35  years  he 
was  In  the  thick  of  the  conflict  which  accompanies  and 
stimulates  progress.  Throughout  his  whole  life  Dr.  Sirovich 
was  a  popular  type  of  the  American  optimist,  and  he  im- 
parted confidence  and  enthusiasm  to  all  within  the  influence 
of  his  delightful,  magnanimous  personality.  Industrious  and 
successful  In  private  enterprise,  he  was  alert  and  influential 
In  public  affairs,  and  he  ably  contributed  to  that  ceaseless 
mental  combat  and  attrition  of  thought  whose  constant 
flashes  light  the  guiding  torch  of  clvUizailon  that  illumines 
the  pathway  of  liberty  and  law. 

His  impulses  were  generous,  his  sj-mpathie.s  broad,  his  in- 
tellect keen.  Wherever  this  good  man  was,  in  whatever 
sphere  he  moved,  the  friendless  had  a  friend,  the  fatherless 
a  father,  and  the  poor  man.  though  unable  to  reward  his 
kindness,  found  an  advocate. 

It  was  when  the  rich  oppressed  the  poor;  when  the  power- 
ful menaced  the  defenseless:  when  truth  was  disregarded  or 
the  eternal  principles  of  justice  were  violated — it  was  on 
ihrse  occasions  that  he  exerted  all  his  strength;  it  was  on 
these  occasions  that  he  sometimes  soared  so  high  and  shone 
with  a  radiance  so  transcendent,  as  filled  those  around  him 
with  awe  and  gave  him  the  force  and  authority  of  a  prophet. 
His  voice  was  virtue's  consolation.  At  his  approach  op- 
pressed humanity  felt  a  secret  rapture,  and  the  heart  of 
injured  Innocence  leaped  for  Joy. 

E>r  Sirovich  was  a  partlot.  He  understood  and  loved  his 
country  and  Its  institutions.  Per  many  years,  at  great  per- 
sonal and  domestic  sacrifice,  he  gave  loyal,  generous,  and  dis- 
interested service  to  his  country's  honor.  He  had  an  illimi- 
table faith  in  the  Republic  for  which  he  did  so  much  and 
which  did  so  much  for  him;  he  had  unwavering  confidence 
in  his  fellow  countrymen  and  in  their  attachments  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  their  capacity  to  right  wrongs  and 
uproot  evils.  In  their  active,  watchful,  and  vigilant  patriotism 
he  saw  the  best  security  against  the  evils  that  beset  all  gov- 
ernment.s.  Hi.s  bt-st  tribute  wa.s  the  repeated  expre.s.'^ion  of 
confidence  and  approbation  that  came  to  him  by  way  of 
election  and  reelection  from  his  fellow  citizens  in  New  York 
City,  who  knew  him.  so  well  and  valued  his  character  and 
attainment*  so  highly. 

The  promptness  and  fairness  of  his  dealings  here  were  no 
small  contribution  to  the  expedition  of  important  public  busi- 
ness, and  the  lucidity  with  which  he  revealed  his  exceptional, 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  a  great,  intricate  world,  its  history, 
and  Its  complex  affairs  was  a  constant  soiirce  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction. 

In  his  expoundings  on  this  floor  and  before  his  committees 
he  employed  the  purity,  grace,  and  exactitude  of  Addi.son;  the 
richness,  splendor,  eloquence,  and  music  of  De  Qiuncey;  the 
fluency,  flexibility,  and  finish  of  Lamb. 

I  knew  Dr.  SmovicH  well  from  the  day  he  became  a  Member 
of  this  House  until  he  passed  away.  Our  relations  were  very 
intimate,  and  I  was  always  inspired  by  his  selfless  construc- 
tive plans.  He  wa-s  an  indefatigable  worker,  as  If  he  had  a 
premonition  that  his  days  on  earth  would  he  shortened,  as 
they  were,  and  he  must  work  exceedingly  hard  to  accomplish 
many  important  things  that  rested  near  his  heart.  Measured 
by  the  most  exacting  standard.s.  cur  honorable  dead  was  a 
very  useful,  good  citizen  and  a  sagacious  legislator.  He  never 
became  weary  in  welldoing. 

When  in  a  narrow  circle  of  friends  our  departed  friend 
was.  in  addition  to  being  courtly,  grave  and  reflective.  He 
was  an  enviable  entertainer,  ranging  widely  and  deeply  in 
subjects  proposed  for  disv'ussicn. 

Th.s  good  man  was  devoutly  religious,  and  methinks  that 
his  illumined  spirit  now  whispers  from  the  heaven,  with  well- 
known  eloquence,  the  solemn  admonition.  "Mortals,  hasten- 
ing to  the  tomb,  and  once  the  companions  of  my  pilgrimage, 
take  warning  and  avoid  my  errors:  cultivate  the  virtues  I 
have  recommended;  choose  the  Saviour  I  have  chosen;  live 


disinterestedly;  live  for  Immortality;  and.  would  you  rescue 
anything  from  final  dissolution,  lay  it  up  in  Ood." 

Let  us  believe  that  such  teaching  and  influence  have  not 
been  ineffective,  but  death  has  made  them  more  solemnly 
impressive  and  has  added  a  kind  of  consecration  to  the  lofty 
example  which  we  have  too  listlessly  seen  builded  in  our  midst. 
If  we  may  hope  that  this  teaching  and  example  have  been 
endued  by  death  with  new  potency,  as  forces  creating  better 
and  purer  citizenship,  with  graver  import  as  instrumentalities 
in  the  creation,  stimulation,  and  harmonization  of  patriotic 
Ideals,  and  if  we  may  hope  that  our  countrymen  will  with 
sincerity  heed  the  way  of  duty  they  point  out.  we  may  not 
only  be  doubly  assured  that  our  dead  is  not  lost  to  us  but 
may  confidently  renew  our  faith  in  the  American  people  as 
custodians  of  their  scheme  of  free  government. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  reaLze  our  obligation  to  make  safe  and 
secure  the  government  ot  the  people  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  our  keeping.  Let  us  remember  that  it  can  thrive 
and  grow  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  popular  devotion  and 
unselfish  attachment  and,  above  all  things,  let  us  open  our 
hearts  to  such  influences  and  teachings  as  emanate  from  the 
life  and  death  which  we  today  memorialize. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  1,  1946 


LETTER   BY    O     GLENN    SAXON.    FINANCE    COMMISSIONER    OP 
THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
m.arks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter  written  by 
O.  Glenn  Saxon,  finance  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, which  was  published  in  the  Hartford  Courant  for 
January  22,  1940: 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn  )   Coiirant  of  Januan-  22.  1940] 
Democratic  Defense  of  REtiPROc.\L  Trade  Treaties  Held  Mislxad- 

ING-FlNANCE  COMMI.SSIONER  SaXON  ANALTZES  THE  REStaTS  OF  THE 

Hull   Policy    and   Finds   THtM    Unsatisfactobt    in    PaoMOTiNO 
Commerce 

To  THE  EJditor  of  the  Cottrant: 

The  recent  editorials  which  the  Courant  has  carried  on  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreement  program  of  the  present  administration  hav« 
dlsturtjed  me  greatly.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  greatly  surprised  ,^t 
the  attitude  which  the  Courant  ha.s  taken  on  this  subject  bocausa 
the  entire  problem  Is  extremely  technical  and.  quite  apparently. 
It  Is  misunderstood  by  the  press  generally,  as  well  as  by  the  public 
This.  unqueBtlonably.  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  editorial  writers, 
and  especially  the  public,  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
either  the  results  of  the  trade-agreement  program  or  the  funda- 
mental Issues  underlying  the  propram  Itself  They  have  been 
Inclined  to  accept  without  rerer^ation  public  statements  made  by 
administration  officials  and  statistical  data  contained  In  them  as 
a  full  and  fair  presentation  of  the  facts  and  principles  Involved. 
They  have  Ignored  the  fact  that  these  statements,  even  those  made 
by  Secretary  Hull,  are  necessarUy  colored  by  their  zeal  for  the 
administration's  program,  and  In  many  respects  have  t)eea  tainted 
with  partisan  objectives. 

As  you  know,  from  1919  through  1931  I  was  actively  engaged  In 
foreign  trade  and  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  foreign-trade 
channels  and  technique  In  more  recent  years,  and  particularly 
since  1935.  I  have  made  a  careful  and  continuous  study  of  the 
trade-agreement  program.  In  view  of  this  background,  may  I 
request  that  you  give  publication  to  the  data  submitted  below, 
with  the  assurance  that  every  figure  quoted  is  obtained  from  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  cannot 
be  questioned  as  to  correctness 

»EPrBLIC.\NS    AND    RECTPROCITT 

In  the  first  place,  may  I  point  out  that  the  Republican  Party 
originated  the  doctrine  of  reciprocity  Between  1855  and  1890 
a  number  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements  were  negotiated  by  Repub- 
lican administrations  under  the  general  treaty-making  power  of 
the  President  and  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  required  by  the 
Constitution. 
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In  1C92  the  Republican  platform  carried  the  following  plank: 

"We  point  To  the  success  of  the  Republican  policy  of  reciprocity, 
under  which  our  export  trade  has  vastly  Increased  and  new  and 
enlarged  markers  have  been  opened  for  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  workshops  ■• 

This  statement  was  made  with  respect  to  the  achievements  of  the 
Harrlscn  admlnistrntlon  under  the  McKlnley  Tariff  Act  of  1890. 

The  theory  nf  rrclprtxrlty  has  never  been  stated  more  clearly  than 
by  President  McKlnley  In  his  last  speech  delivered  on  September  6, 
1901.  when  he  said : 

"By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not  Interrupt  our 
home  prcxltictlcn.  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing 
Furplus.  We  must  not  repose  In  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever 
sell  everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing.  We  should  take  from  our 
customers  such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our 
Industries  and  labor.  The  period  of  exclusiveness  has  passed  The 
expansion  of  cur  trade  and  commerce  Is  the  pressing  problem  " 

The  Republican  platform  of  1936  again  carried  a  plank  advo- 
cating the  adoption  of  a  sound  policy  of  reciprocity  under  the  Con- 
stitution, pointing  out  the  Republican  objections  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  program  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

In  1937  the  Republ:c:in  mt-mbers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  H  mse  reaffirmed  the  party's  position  In  these  words: 

"We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  in  no  way 
criticizing  the  doctrine  of  genuine  reciprocity  with  foreign  nations." 

They  reiterated  the  objections  of  the  Republican  Party  to  the 
present  program  as  follows: 

DELrCATTON    t-TNCONSTlT L  1  lONAL 

First,  the  reciprocal -trade  program  delegates  to  the  Executive, 
contrary  to  the  Constitulicn  of  the  United  States,  the  tariff,  taxa- 
tion and  treaty-making  powers  of  Congress.  Tliis  Is  not  merely  a 
technical  objection  It  goes  to  the  very  essence  of  democracy  The 
Constitution  provides  that  treaties  siiall  be  approved  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  taxing  p:wer  is  vestod  In  both  branches  of  Congress  To 
permit  these  powers  to  be  cxorrl.scd  by  a  single  individual  or  a 
bureau  is  to  acknowledge  that  dictatorship  Is  preferable  to  demo- 
cratic principles.  The  Constitution  contemplated  that  these 
powers  be  exercised  by  repre.'=omatives  of  the  p-'ople.  Tlie  charge 
Is  made  that.  If  the  trade  treaties  are  submitted  to  the  Sennte 
for  ratification  or  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  logrclllng  will  be 
revived  It  is  rather  amu.-mg  to  find  the  New  Deal,  which  has 
insisted  upon  the  fullest  publicity  in  all  other  Qelds.  demanding  that 
these  treaties  be  c  ni.summatcd  by  star  chamber  processes  and  that 
the  represtmtatives  of  the  people,  elected  to  perform  their  con- 
stitutional functions,  should  not  be  permitted  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm these  agreements  as  the  Constitution  requires.  Dictatorship 
may  be  more  efficient,  but  it  certainly  is  not  democratic  nor  con- 
stitutional In  Its  processes. 

The  second  point  made  by  the  minority  group  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  1937  Is  that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  takes 
awav  from  American  producers  the  rights  which  they  previously 
had.  under  section  516-B  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  to  take  to 
the  courts  of  the  country  matters  arising  out  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments, includ.ng  the  question  of  constitutionality  In  other 
words,  the  New  Deal  has  eliminated  in  this  field,  as  In  other 
fields,  the  rlpht  of  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  no  way  has  been 
lound  as  yet  by  which  the  ls:sue  of  the  constitutionality  of  these 
agreements  can  be  tested  In  the  courts.  Just  as  Important,  how- 
ever. Is  the  right  of  Individual  citizens  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for 
protect.on  of  their  private  rights  from  unconstitutional  actions 
of  the  administration  with  respect  to  the  trade  agreements  This 
deprivation  of  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  Is  not  a  technical  objection,  but  goes  to  the  very  roots  of 
democracy. 

CONGRESS    HAS    NO    VOICE 

The  third  objection  raised  by  the  Republicans  Is  that  the  pro- 
gram denies  an  opportunity  to  Congress  to  approve  or  reject  the 
trade  agreements  .n  light  of  the  efltects  of  specific  agreements  upon 
domestic  producers. 

The  fourth  objection  Is  that  the  program  Ignores  the  principle 
of  adequate  protection  for  American  agriculture.  Industry,  and 
labor  In  that  It  permits  the  altering,  by  the  State  Department, 
of  tariff  rates  fixtd  by  Congress,  without  adequate  consideration 
of  domestic  production  costs  and  without  adequate  opportun.ty 
to  American  producers  to  be  heard  on  the  specific  terms  of  the 
trade  agreements  before  they  l)ecome  operative. 

Finally,  the  Republicans  made  the  point  that  the  trade-agree- 
ment program  provides  for  the  general  extension  of  the  conces- 
sions made  under  a  trade  agreement  with  a  single  country  to  all 
other  countries  In  the  world  having  trade  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  known  existing  discriminations 
against  American  commerce  by  many  foreign  countries.  The 
Rtpubllcans  do  not  cbject  to  the  principle  of  the  most-favored- 
natlon  clause,  whereby  the  concessions  In  one  treaty  arc  extended 
to  other  nations,  but  this  generalization  should  not  be  granted  to 
those  countries  which  definitely  discriminate  against  American 
Interests  by  quotas  which  exclude  American  products  by  unfair 
shipping  and  exchange  subsidies  and  by  granting  more  favorable 
refunding  operatlorLs  to  citizens  of  Germany  and  England  than 
are  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  These  discrimina- 
tions have  been  practiced  for  years  by  foreign  naMons  against 
American  interests  and,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  these  di.scrlml- 
nations.  the  State  Department  has  generalized  the  treaties  in 
practically    every    instance   except    In   the   case   of    Germany.     IX 


these  treaties  were  referred  back  to  Congress  for  approval,  not 
only  would  these  generall7.atlons  to  such  diacrlmlnatlng  nations 
be  eliminated,  but,  more  Importantly,  the  discriminations  lliem- 
felvcs  would  probably  be  eliniinated  by  tlie  dlscrlmlTiatlng  notions 
In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  American  trade  trcotles. 

WHAT   ARE    RESCXTS' 

The  above  objections  relate  to  the  methods  of  administration  and 
negotiations  of  the  treaties  rather  than  to  ths*  principle  of  reci- 
procity. It  Is  just  as  Important,  however,  that  we  consider  the 
actual  results  of  the  trade  treaties.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
figures  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  dl.^closes  a  situation  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  received  from  a  casual  reading  of  the  statements 
made  by  administration  officials.  Tlie  figures  I  give  you  below  are 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  annual  reports 

In  1929  the  United  States  had  the  largest  foreign  trade  of  any 
single  area  in  the  world.  In  1932  our  percentage  of  the  total  world 
exp<irts  (gold-value  basis)  had  dropped  from  15  6  percent  in  1929 
to  122  percent,  while  our  proportion  of  world  Import  trade  fell 
from  122  percent  In  1929  to  95  percent  In  1932.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  our  share  of  the  total  world  trade  at  the  end 
of  1938.  in  spite  of  the  trade  agreements,  had  not  increased  over 
1932.  but  had  actually  declined  one-tenth  of  1  percent  over  that 
jjeriod  The  decline,  however,  can  be  attributed  to  a  drop  In  our 
share  of  world  Imports  of  14  percent  since  1932. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1934  really  became  oper- 
ative only  In  1935.  Prior  to  1935.  under  the  stlrrrulus  of  general 
world  trade  recovery  since  1932.  our  exports  In  dollar  value  had 
already  Increased  by  1934  over  1932  to  the  extent  of  32  4  percent, 
and  In  the  .same  period  our  Imports  had  Increased  by  only  14.2 
percent,  giving  us  a  favorable  trade  balance  In  1934  of  $469,797  000. 

The  trade  agreements  became  progressively  effective  In  the  year 

1935  through  1939  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  1937  cxp>orU 
Increased  over  1934  exports  by  54  5  percent,  while  imports  In  the 
same  period  Increa.sed  by  84  1  percent,  with  a  trade  balance  in  1937 
of  only  $282,429,000.  a  reduction  In  the  trade  balance  of  1934  of 
43.2  percent.  It  may  bo  pointed  out  further  that  In  the  year  1936 
there  was  an  unfavorable  Import  balance  of  $4,579,000  Instead  of 
thc»   usual   favorable  export   balance.     This   unfavorable   balunce   In 

1936  was  the  first  the  United  States  had  sustjf.ned  since  1893.  It 
Is  only  fair,  however,  to  state  that  the  effect  of  the  droughts  on  our 
foreign  imptrts  should  not  be  overk/oked  as  a  part  explanation  of 
the  above  figures.  However,  by  1D30  the  effects  of  the  droughts  had 
been  dissipated  In  that  year  (1938)  it  Is  interesting  to  note  tliat 
cur  exports  showed  a  decline  of  more  than  $200,000,000  from  1937, 
though  Imports  showed  decline  of  $1.0C2.727.000,  resulting  in  a 
favorable  trade  balance  in  1938  of  $1,144,335,000. 

IMPORTS    INCREASE 

If  we  take  the  first  8  months  ct  1939  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  our  foreign  trade  we  find  that  exports  for  the 
first  8  months  of  1939  were  7  5  percent  below  exports  for  the  same 
period  in  1938  On  the  other  hand,  imports  for  that  period  In  1939 
Increased  by  12,8  percent  over  the  same  period  in  1938.  More  sig- 
nificant Is  the  fact  that  our  trade  balance  for  the  first  8  months 
of  1939  declined  by  41,1  percent  over  the  corresponding  period  for 
1938 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  trade-agreement 
program  on  our  foreign  trade,  the  administration  llket  to  compare 
our  trade  with  trade-agreement  countries  with  our  trade  with  non- 
agreement  countries.  By  taking  s?lpcted  years  they  can  show  a 
greater  expansion  In  exports  to  tradp-ngretmcnt  countries  than 
to  nonagreement  countries.  If  we  study  the  over-all  figures,  how- 
ever, a  different  story  Is  told  From  1932  through  1935.  tiefore  the 
trade  agreements  became  effective,  our  exports  to  countries  with 
which  we  subsequently  made  trade  agreement.s  Increased  by  35  6 
percent,  while  our  exports  to  countries  which  have  not  as  yet 
consummated  trade  agreements  with  us  Increased  by  45  6  percent 
In  the  same  period,  and  our  total  export  trade  In  that  p,>riod  In- 
creased by  42.3  percent.  Thus  it  Is  readily  teen  that  previous  to 
the  trade-agreement  program  our  export  trade  made  substantial 
advances  over  the  1932  level. 

From  1935  through  1938  our  exports  to  trade-agreement  countries 
Increased  by  55.3  percent  and  to  nonagreement  countries  by  only 
29  percent,  while  our  total  export  trade  lncrea.sed  37  9  pere^nt. 
Thus  It  appears  that  the  increase  in  our  export  trade  was  much 
more  rapid  between  1932  and  1935,  when  the  trade -agreement  pro- 
gram was  not  operative,  than  In  the  period  from  1935  through  1938. 

On  the  Import  side  of  the  picture.  Imports  from  countries  with 
which  we  subsequently  made  trade  agreements  Increased  by  45 
percent  from  1932  through  1935.  and  from  countries  with  which  we 
did  not  make  trade  agreements  Imports  Increased  In  the  same  period 
617  percent,  our  total  Import  Increase  during  this  p.rlod  being 
54  1  percent.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Increase 
In  Imports  during  this  period  was  largely  due  to  agricultural  im- 
ports resulting  from  the  drought  years. 

In  the  period  during  which  our  trade  agreements  have  been 
operative,  from  1935  through  1938.  Imports  from  trade-agreement 
countries  increased  1.7  percent,  while  Imports  from  non-trade- 
agre>ement  countries  declined  by  89  percent,  and  our  total  Import 
trade  declined  by  4  4  percent. 

EXPORTS    DECLINE 

For  the  first  8  months  of  1939  our  exports  to  trade-agreement 
countries  declined  18  percent  from  the  level  of  experts  to  non- 
agreement  countries,  that  is.  countries  which  gave  us  no  concesslona 
during  that  period — actually  Increased  14.3  percent  In  the  first  8 
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mr.f.'hs  of  1939  ov<»r  the  snme  period  In  1938.  Thf  r«>!ative  Impor- 
tune* of  the  BjfrwmeiU  countries  In  our  total  export  trnde  Is  shown 
by  »  drop  of  7  A  percent  in  our  exports  to  all  countries  In  the  first 
•  monthJi  of  1939 

Tb*  Import  side  of  the  picture  tel'.*,  likewise,  nn  Interesting  story 
tkH  to  trendu  Here  we  find  that  imporis  frcm  agreement  countries 
In  the  flr»i  8  months  of  ia39  were  15  percent  greater  than  for  the 
same  period  in  1938  Imports  from  nonagreement  countries  showed 
ait  increaae  of  but  9  5  percent,  while  total  Imports  for  that  period 
tncraaaed  12  7  percent. 

IX  we  take  iht-  years  1929  and  1938  for  ccmparLson  we  find  the 
following  Experts  to  agreement  countries  declined  In  1938  from 
the  1929  figures  by  38  8  percent.  The  decline  In  the  same  period 
In  exports  to  nonagreement  countries  was  40.7  percent.  On  the 
other  band.  Importj*  from  agreement  countries  In  1938  had  fallen 
only  47  9  percent  ci;mpared  with  1929  whereas  Imports  from  non- 
agreement  countries  had  fallen  by  60  6  percent. 

FARMEKS  si-mra 

One  of  tl>e  mr  st  slR.Tlflcant  and  unfortunate  result.*;  of  the  trade- 
agreement  prcvrnm  relates  to  aKrlctiUural  exports.  One  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  trade  statistics  Is  the  larve  Increase  In 
exports  of  all  commtxllTies  since  1^32  In  fact,  total  exports  from 
the  tVacal  venr  193  J  to  the  fljval  year  1939  increased  from  11  908  000- 
000  to  i2  885.000  000.  or  51  2  percent  Agricultural  exports,  on  the 
Other  hand  during  this  same  penod  have  declined  from  $752,000,000 
In  1932  to  1683  000.000  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  y<ar  1939.  cr  a  decline 
of  9  2  percent  flnce  1932  In  other  words,  exports  of  American  aRTl- 
ctiltural  products  in  th>'  seventh  year  of  Mr  Rfxjsevelt's  administra- 
tion were  9  2  percent  lower  than  they  were  in  1932.  the  bottom  of 
the  world-wide  depression  In  fact,  agricultural  exports  as  a  per- 
flRltage  of  our  total  exports  reac.ied  a  low  of  2  3  percent  In  the 
B«ral  year  1939.  the  lowest  for  any  fl.scal  year  for  which  recordji  are 
available 

In  comparing  1935.  the  year  that  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements 
became  efT-ctive  with  1939.  the  picture  Is  not  greatly  Improved. 
Hen-  we  find  that  from  the  fl.'xal  year  19.35  to  the  fLscal  year 
1939  agricultural  exports  have  risen  from  »6«9.000.000  to  $683.- 
000  000  or  only  by  2  1  percent  During  this  same  period  exports 
Of  all  American  produrt-s  nx«*  bv  38  4  percent  In  other  words, 
the  aRreements  have  not  been  sucresj.sful  in  moving  our  agricultural 
surpluses  When  we  examine  the  trade  statistics  of  wheat,  flour. 
meat  products,  cotton,  and  tobacc(\  we  find  that  In  the  majority 
of  r.-«ses  exports  to  all  countries  from  1935  to  1938  have  Increased, 
while  exports  to  concession  countries  have  either  decrea.sed  or 
shown  much  smaller  Increases  over  the  same  period  When  It  Is 
reallM>d  that  these  five  farm  products  annually  comprise  65  percent 
to  75  percent  of  our  total  agrlculttiral  exports,  the  failure  of  the 
trade-agreement  program,  as  it  affects  the  farmer,  becomes  obvious. 

Ilie  ab<^ve  data  is  highly  statistical  but  It  has  been  boiled  down 
with  a  view  toward  malting  It  readily  understandable  to  anyone 
who  has  a  desire  to  go  l)elow  the  surface  of  the  problem. 

May  1  cli*e  In  sayUig  that  the  Republicans  do  not  oppose  recip- 
rocal trade  in  principle,  but  object  most  vigorously  to  the  un- 
democratic and  unconstitutional  methods  of  administration  and. 
at  the  same  time  they  {xiint  out  vigorously  that  figures  claimed 
by  the  Administration  as  proving  the  efficacy  of  these  agreements 
do  nut  hold  water  on  examiiuiUun. 

O.  Olxnn  Saxon. 

U^tfom. 


Br'er  Martin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OK  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  1.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  EMPORIA  GAZETTE  OF  JANUARY  29,  1940 


Mr.  REES  of  Kan.<:as.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  rem.irfcs  in  the  Record,  I  am  including  herein  an  edi- 
torial of  my  fellow  townsman,  the  eminent  and  nationally 
known  tHlitor,  William  Allen  White,  In  the  Emporia  Gazette, 
urider  date  of  January  29,  1940.  concerning  our  distinguished 
minority  floor  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Joseph  W.  M.^rtin,  Jr.: 

[From  the  Emporia  Oaiette  of  January  29.  1940) 

In  the  old  story  of  Brer  Rabbit  and  the  tar  baby,  the  phrase 
"Brer  Fox.  he  lay  low  Tar  Baby,  he  say  nothing."  occurred  wirh 
rhythmic  frequency  Someway.  Joe  M.'Utn.v,  Republican  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  W^a&hington.  reminds  us  of  Brer  Fci 
Be  "lay  low."  He  seems  to  have  a  dnch  ou  a  guub  Job,  no  matter 
which  way  the  wind  blows. 


It  looks  as  though  we  =hould  have  a  Republican  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives next  year  If  so.  Joe  Martt.v  certainly  will  be  the 
Spealcer.  As  Speaker  of  the  House  he  will  have  a  place  more  power- 
ful than  any  Cabinet  member  wields,  much  more  powerful  than 
the  Vice  President  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  Is  nominated  for 
President  of  the  United  States  by  his  party,  he  has  a  good  chance 
of  winning.     He   mlcht   easily   be   President   of  the   United   States. 

To  change  the  fiirure  from  Brer  Fox  and  the  tar  baby.  It  may 
be  said  with  absolute  truth  that  no  matter  who  has  the  lead  in 
the  Presidential  race  now  or  in  June,  no  matter  how  the  favorite 
sons  sniff  the  battle  from  afar  and  champ  at  the  bit,  the  one  real 
dark  horse  In  this  whole  situation  Is  Joe  Martin.  He  Is  likely  to 
be  nominated  If  the  balloting  lasts  more  than  2  days  In  the  Re- 
publican convention.  He  will  make  an  Industrious,  far-vlsloned 
Speaker,  or  If  the  dice  n;ll  right— a  llberty-lovlng  President. 

It  Ux)ks  as  thoueh  all  the  gods  of  politics  were  grinning  at  Jo« 
Maxtim,  ready  to  crown  him  with  laurels  this  fall. 


Parity  and  the  Farm  Projjram 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  D.  TERRY 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1940 


LETTER    FROM    EDW.\RD    A      ONEAL    TO    HON.    EVERETT    M. 

DIRKSEN.   OF   ILLINOIS 


Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  addressed 
by  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  dated  January  31.  1940.  to  Hon.  Everett  M. 
DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  on  the  agricultural  program. 

AMraicAN  Farm   Bureau  Federation, 

Washington.  D.  C  .  January  31.  1940. 
Hon.  E\'t.RtTT  M  Dtuksen. 

Hou.ie  of  Represrntatu'es.  Washington.  D    C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Dirksen  :  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  your  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday,  in  which  you 
referred  to  my  statement  before  the  Agrlcultiiral  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  3  weeks  ago.  in  which  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  agriculture  lacks  $1.800  000.000  of  having  parity  Income 

You  expressed  your  belief  that  "something  else  has  to  be  done 
about  this  thing:  that  we  are  not  getting  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  or  finding  the  solution  by  constantly  doling  money  into 
all  kinds  of  payments,  only  to  find  after  6  or  7  vears  that  we  are 
still    il. 800.000.000   from    parity.      •      •      •   • 

The  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  as  It  stands,  cuts  agri- 
cultural appropriations  1500.000.000  below  the  level  of  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

I  note  that  you  expressed  yourself  In  favor  of  parity  for  agri- 
culture, but  by  your  statements  on  the  floor  of  the  House  you 
have  implied  that  you  are  not  only  In  favor  of  these  cuts,  but 
that  you  want  to  abandon  the  present  farm  program  and  start 
over  with  something  else  In  effect,  then,  you  are  saying  that 
because  farmers  are  still  $1.800  000  000  short  of  reaching  the  top, 
they  should  be  allowiHi  to  slip  back  to  the  bottom  and  asked  to 
start  all  over  again. 

It  is  true  that  agriculture  lacks  $1800  000.000  of  having  parity 
of  Income  with  the  rest  of  the  public,  but  nevertheless  Its  Income 
Is  $4  000  000  000  greater  than  It  was  In  1932.  Certainly  a  program 
Is  not  a  failure  when  It  has  raised  the  average  farm  price  cf  cotton 
from  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  pound;  wheat,  from  30  cents  to  73 
cents  per  bushel:  corn,  from  15  cents  to  47  cents,  with  a  value  of 
57  cents  for  cooperators;  butterfat.  from  15  cents  to  28  cents  per 
pound:  tobacco,  from  6  cents  to  15  cents:  and  hogs,  from  $3  to  $6 
a  hundred  If  we  did  not  have  the  present  farm  program,  there 
Is  no  question  but  that  farmers  would  be  getting  less  than  t>  cents 
per  pound  for  cotton,  less  than  30  cents  for  wheat,  less  than  20 
cents  for  corn,  around  $4  for  hogs,  and  several  cents  per  pound 
less  for  butter. 

The  position  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  that 
the  present  farm  program  is  work.ng  well  within  the  limitations 
of  the  appropriations  that  have  been  provided  The  program  has 
been  of  enormous  benefit  to  agriculture,  and  all  that  Is  needed  to 
make  It  fully  effective  Is  for  Congress  to  find  a  satisfactory  way 
to  ral^e  the  necess.»ry  funds. 

The  farmers  have  done  their  part.  Nearly  6.000.000  farmers, 
with  85  percent  of  the  farm  land,  are  participating  In  this  pro- 
gram The  Government  should  do  its  part  Farmers  will  resist 
to  the  utmost  short-sighted  economy  at  the  expt^nsc  of  agriculture. 

For  generations  farmers  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  tariff  on 
I  everything  they  buy.  After  long  years  cf  struggle,  they  at  last  won 
I   from  thli  Government  a  plan  which  promised  a  tarifl  equivalent 
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which  would  give  agriculture  the  benefit  of  the  American  protec- 
tive system 

These  drastic  cuts  In  appropriations  will  nullify  the  pains  that 
have  been  made  and  set  our  basic  Industry  back  20  vears.  I  do 
not  believe  Congress  will  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  follow  the  ap- 
parent policy  of  the  economy  bloc  to  sabotage  the  farm  recovery 
pi  OB  ram. 

Farmers  want  a  balanced  Budget,  but  they  Insist  It  be  balanced 
In  a  constructive  way  by  raUlng  national  Income  to  a  level  at  which 
It  c.n  be  balanced  I  submitted  detailed  Information  in  my  testl- 
mrny.  which  you  did  not  mention  In  your  address  to  the  House, 
which  showed  that  the  restoration  of  complete  parity  to  agricul- 
ture would  strike  the  most  telling  blow  to  unemployment  and 
restore  the  national  Income  to  a  level  sxifflcient  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  at  presr^nt  tax  rates. 

It  IS  inconceivable  that  Congress  will  carry  out  this  threat  to 
American  agriculture.  The  millions  of  farmers  who  are  cooperating 
In  this  program  are  looking  to  Congress  to  redeem,  before  adjourn- 
ment, the  plcdi;e  of  parity  payments  it  made  m  the  Agricultural 
Adju.=tment  Act  of  1938. 

Perhaps  I  have  ml.sunderstood  yovir  position,  and  vou  are  In 
favor  of  continuing  and  strengthening  the  farm  program.  If  not, 
and  s:nce  you  apparently  are  in  favor  of  lopping  at  least  $500.- 
000  000  off  frcm  the  farm  appropriation,  may  I  Inquire  what  you 
have  In  mind  as  a  substitute  farm  program  or  an  alternative  way 
cf  strengthening  the  present  farm  program  In  order  to  bring  agri- 
culture to  complete  parity? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edw.  A.  O'Neal,  President. 


Our  Cold-Buying  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CLYDE  WILLIAMS 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1,  1940 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mi.ssourl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
which  I  shall  talk  about  is  a  sure  cure  for  in.somnia  for  those 
who  desire  to  halt  and  consider,  and  its  mere  announcement 
will  add  sp>eed  to  the  wings  of  those  who  wi.sh  to  move  on. 
In  as  plain  a  way  as  possible  I  intend  to  discuss  our  gold- 
buying  policy. 

The  hop>c  to  find  the  mythical  F>ot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  a 
rainbow  is  the  stimulant  that  has  led  people  in  all  ages  and 
climes  in  search  for  this  precious  metal.  The  mad  ru.sh  for 
gold  in  1849  led  many  pioneers  to  take  that  long  trek  with 
covered  wapons  drawn  by  oxen.  They  endured  the  hardships 
and  sufferings  of  privation  and  the  ravap;es  of  di.sease  and 
death.  The  desire  to  possess  gold  seems  to  be  firmly  fixed  in 
the  mind  of  man.  This  intense  longing  has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  ages  with  all  its  allurements  and  intriguing 
influences. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  the  gold  policy  of 
this  Administration.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding.  Some  who  have  attempted  to 
discuss  the  subject  have  approached  the  matter  with  such  a 
fund  of  misinformation  as  to  inspire  wonderment  and  awe. 
I  lay  no  claim  to  profound  understanding  about  this  matter 
and  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits, 
the  wisdom  or  folly  of  our  gold  policy,  but  rather,  in  as  plain 
language  as  I  can  command,  to  give  at  least  some  of  the  facts 
ccncorning  this  very  important  and  more  or  less  mysterious 
subject. 

This  Administration  has  made  at  least  three  important 
changes  in  policy  affecting  gold. 

First.  Reduced  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  thereby  in- 
creasing the  price  cf  gold  frcm  $20.67  per  ounce  to  $35. 

Second.  Placed  the  title  to  all  gold  in  the  United  States 
Treasury'  subject  to  certain  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Third.  Created  the  stabilization  fund. 

At  the  beginning  cf  1934  the  world  monetary  gold  supply 
was  about  $12,500,000,000  at  $20.67  per  ounce  or  $21,157,000,000 
at  $35  per  ounce,  and  it  is  new  $28,500,000,000  at  $35  per  ounce. 
Six  years  ago  there  were  604,500,000  ounces  of  gold;  now  there 
are    814,300,000    ounces   in    the   world   supply.    While    the 


monetary  gold  in  the  United  States  has  greatly  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  6  years  there  still  remain  among  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  at  the  present  price  about  $11,000,000,000.  Six 
years  ago  we  had  $4,000,000,000.  and  we  now  have  $17,800,- 
000.000  at  $35  per  ounce,  or  an  Increase  of  $13,800,000,000. 

What  elements  go  to  make  up  this  rather  alarming  increase? 
First,  the  increase  resulting  from  the  revaluation  of  the  dollar. 
Under  the  law  the  President  was  given  the  authority  by  proc- 
lamation to  fix  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  at  not  less  than 
50  percent  or  more  than  60  percent  of  its  former  weight.  He 
fixed  that  weight  at  approximately  59  percent,  or  a  reduction 
of  41  percent,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  the  stated  price  of 
gold  from  $20.67  to  $35  per  ounce.  At  the  time  this  procla- 
mation was  issued  the  general  gold  price  was  around 
$35.  This  increase  in  stated  price  to  $35  ba.sed  on  the  supply 
we  then  had  resulted  in  an  increased  value  of  about  $3,000,- 
000,000.  This  did  not  increase  our  stock  of  gold  a  single 
cunce.  Deducting  this  $3,000,000,000  as  a  result  of  revalua- 
tion from  the  total  increase  during  this  period  of  $13,800,- 
000.000  leaves  a  balance  of  $10,800,000,000  actual  increase  in 
our  stock  of  gold  based  on  the  present  price. 

Then  what  are  the  items  that  make  up  this  $10,800,000,000 
lncrea.se  of  our  gold  supply?  How  does  it  come  that  our  sup- 
ply of  gold  has  increased  over  $10,000,000,000  in  the  last  6 
years?  There  are  three  main  avenues  thiough  which  this 
increased  stock  of  gold  has  come: 

Fii:st.  Domestic  production  and  what  might  be  called  scrap 
or  used  gold  to  the  amount  of  about  $900,000,000. 

Second.  Payment  of  international  trade  balances  represent- 
ing the  excess  of  our  exports  over  our  imports,  $2,200,000,000. 
Third.  Flow  of  capital  to  this  country  in  the  shape  of  bank 
deposits,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  property  investments  to  the 
amount  of  some  $7,700,000,000. 

The  sources,  then,  are  domestic  production,  pajrment  of 
trade  balances,  and  flow  of  capital  to  us,  with  some  other 
rather  unimportant  miscellaneous  items.  In  this  connection 
there  are  two  general  propositions  that  must  be  definitely 
established,  concerning  both  of  which  there  is  much  con- 
fusion and  about  which  many  misstatements  have  been  made. 
None  of  this  gold  comes  to  the  United  States  because  a  better 
price  is  paid  here  than  abroad.  There  is  a  world  market,  and 
the  price  is  the  same.  If  a  party  in  France  wanted  an  ounce 
of  gold,  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it  the  same  number  of 
francs  that  it  would  take  to  buy  $35.  If  an  Englishman 
wants  an  ounce  of  gold,  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it  as  many 
pounds  as  he  could  exchange  for  $35.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  an  Englishman  would  not  pay  for  an  ounce  of  gold  an 
amount  in  pounds  equal  to  $35  and  then  ship  it  and  try  to 
sell  it  over  here  where  he  could  get  only  $35.  He  would  not 
do  that  simply  to  be  buying  and  selling  gold.  The  price  Is 
the  same  everywhere.  No  more  is  paid  for  gold  In  this  coun- 
try than  el.sewhcre,  and  we  do  not  get  additional  gold  lx;cause 
$35  an  ounce  is  paid  for  It. 

Tlie  United  States  does  not  buy  an  ounce  of  foreign  gold 
as  such.  The  miner  of  gold  in  South  Africa  or  Russia  does 
not  offer  his  gold  for  .sale  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  If 
he  did.  it  would  not  be  accepted.  Neither  does  the  United 
States  buy  gold  from  any  foreign  government.  Not  an  ounce 
of  foreign  gold  goes  into  the  United  States  Trea.sury  except 
as  the  result  of  some  business  or  commercial  transaction. 

Gold  of  domestic  production  Is,  of  course,  bought  by  the 
Government  because  no  one  else  under  the  law  can  deal  in 
it  here. 

How.  then,  has  practically  $10,000,000,000  of  foreign  gold 
got  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  6  years?  What  are 
the  mechanics  by  which  this  vast  hoard  of  gold  has  actually 
reached  here  and  how  has  the  title  become  vested  in  the 
United  States?  We  have  already  .said  some  of  it  comes  as 
payment  of  trade  balances  and  some  as  bank  deposits  and 
capital  investments.  The  gold  is  actually  shipped  from  for- 
eign ports  to  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  above- 
mentioned  transactions. 

How  do  we  get  gold  in  settlement  of  trade  balances?  An 
example:  J.  D.  Davis,  a  stockman  in  Missouri,  ships  a  carload 
of  mules  to  Smith  Bros,  in  England,    Smith  Bros,  buy  a  draft 
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from  the  Midland  Bank  of  England  drawn  on  the  Chase 
National  of  New  York  and  send  Jt  to  DavLs  in  payment 
of  the  mulei.  He  deposits  the  check  in  his  bank  and  the 
check  Is  cleared.  That  is  the  end  of  the  transaction  so  far  as 
tlie  parties  to  the  sale  and  purchase  are  concerned. 

A  cotton  company  in  Texas  sells  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
to  a  cotton  mill  Jn  England.  The  mill  company  buys  a  draft 
from  M:dh»nd  on  Chase  National  and  sends  it  through  in 
payment  of  the  cotton.  )U5t  as  m  the  case  of  the  mules. 

A  farmer  in  Kan.<«as  sells  a  carload  of  wheat  to  a  flour  mill 
in  Enjtland.  The  company  buys  a  draft  from  Midland  on 
Chase  National  to  pay  for  the  wheat  and  it  goes  through  and 
is  paid  These  transactions  fro  on  day  after  day.  The  Mid- 
land Bank  has  had  a  balance  with  the  Chase  National  At 
last  howf'ver.  after  continually  drawing  upon  that  account  it 
w  exhausted.  What  does  the  Midland  do?  It  may  go  on  the 
markff  or  may  iro  to  the  Government  and  purcha.se,  say, 
$1  000  000  of  gold,  and  It  then  ships  It  to  the  Chase  National 
to  bu-ld  up  its  balance  with  tiiat  bank,  and  for  which  It  is 
g:ven  credit,  and  agams';  which  it  can  check. 

Wh,ii  is  true  of  the  Midland  Bank  is  true  of  all  foreign 
bank.s  that  have  balances  in  barks  in  the  United  States  and 
upon  wliich  they  must  draw  to  pay  for  trade  transactions 
l)etween  citizens  of  this  country  and  the  nationals  of  other 
countries.  It  is  very  plain  that  when  we  sell  abroad  more 
th^n  we  buy,  then  that  difference  must  l)e  paid  to  us  by  the 
foreign  purchasers,  and  in  order  to  do  that  the  foreign  banks 
must  have  a  balance  to  their  credit  here  upon  which  to  draw, 
and  that  balance  is  created  by  the  shipment  of  gold  to  this 
country,  not  by  one  bank  alone  but  by  all  who  need  the 
balance. 

Through  this  prnce.ss  of  settling  trade  balances  during  the 
last  6  years  $2,200,000,000  in  gold  have  reached  the  Treasury. 
Every  dollar  of  it  reprtsents  a  bu.sines.s  transaction.  Not  a 
dollar  of  it  was  bought  from  England  or  any  other  nation 
and  not  an  ounce  bought  simply  to  acquire  the  gold  as  such 
but  to  help  carry  on  the  export  trade  of  the  farms  and  fac- 
toru's  of  the  country.  It  does  not  se»!m  that  we  should  want 
to  lessen  this  item.  As  long  as  we  sell  our  goods  abroad  those 
to  whom  we  sell  must  have  some  means  of  paying  for  them. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  an  exchange  of  products  or  by 
paying  for  them  in  gold  or  by  both  methods.  Trade  cannot 
all  move  in  one  direction.  If  our  foreign  markets  are  to  be 
expanded  and  an  outlet  provided  for  our  surplus  products,  we 
must  accept  an  equal  amount  of  uuports  or  receive  payment 
in  gold  of  the  difference  between  our  exports  and  our  imports. 
If  our  export  trade  were  exactly  balar>ced  by  our  import  trade, 
then  there  would  be  no  difference  to  be  paid  m  gold  and  our 
stock  of  gold  would  not  increase  on  account  of  our  trade 
traruuictioiis  with  other  countries.  Who  is  there  tliat  wants 
to  curtail  or  destroy  our  export  trade?  As  long  as  gold  is  the 
medium  of  international  exchankie  and  as  long  as  we  have  a 
balance  oi  trade  m  our  favor,  then  we  must  have  a  flow  of 
gold  10  this  country  in  payment  of  that  balance.  That  is 
fundamental  and  inescapable.  To  repeat,  our  supply  o(  gokl 
has  been  augmented  during  the  last  6  years  to  the  amount  of 
$2J200  OOO.OOO  on  account  of  our  exports  exceeding  our  im- 
portji  and  the  shipment  of  that  amount  of  gold  to  this  country 
to  pay  the  difference. 

Th:s  leaves  almost  $8,000,000,000  increase  at  gold  In  the 
last  6  years  to  be  accounud  for.  How  did  it  get  here?  As 
before  stated,  that  principally  represents  a  flow  of  foreign 
capital  to  this  country  in  the  shape  of  bank  deposits  and 
invcsiments  in  property  and  securities.  What  is  the  process 
by  which  gold  actually  reaches  this  country  on  account  of 
any  of  these  trmnsactlcns?  The  mechanics  are  just  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  shipment  oi  gold  to  take  care  of 
trade  transactions.  As  an  example:  A  tiank  in  England  as 
a  matter  of  security  and  convenience  wants  to  transfer 
(1.000.000  which  it  has  on  deposit  with  the  Midland  to  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  It  buys  a  diaft  on  the 
Chase  National  payable  to  the  NationaJ  City  for  $1,000,000. 
It  then  aoidft  it  through.    Chase  National  receives  the  draft 


and  honors  It.  It  debits  the  Midland's  account  with  $1,000.- 
000  and  National  City  credits  the  English  bank  with  a  hke 
amount.  The  Enplish  bank  now  has  $1,000,000  on  deposit 
in  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Of  course  any  bank 
in  England  could  purchase  gold  and  ship  it  to  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  direct  and  thus  acquire  a  balance 
upon  which  it  could  draw. 

A  group  of  London  businessmen  decide  to  buy  a  block  of 
common  stock  of  General  Motors,  some  pref<'rred  stock  of 
B.-^thlehem  Steel,  some  Great  Northern  Railway  bonds. 
Thty  buy  a  draft  from  Midland  on  the  Cha.se  National  pay- 
able to  their  broker  in  New  York  and  send  it  thiough.  The 
amount  is  deducted  from  Midland's  account  and  the  broker 
ptvcn  credit,  who  in  turn  uses  the  credit  in  the  purchase  of 
stocks  and  bonds  In  the  name  of  the  London  businessmen. 
Tiiese  various  transactions  go  on  until,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
trade  transactions,  the  account  of  the  Midland  with  Chase 
National  is  exhausted.  Again  the  Midland  must  procure 
gold  and  ship  it  to  Chase  in  order  to  biuld  up  a  balance 
upon  which  it  can  draw. 

Thus  to  furnish  foreign  deposit'jrs  and  investors  the  means 
by  which  they  may  transfer  their  bank  deposits  here  and 
make  investments  in  our  securities,  it  has  been  necessary 
during  the  last  6  years  to  ship  almost  $8,000,000,000  in  gold 
to  the  United  States,  which  necessarily  found  its  way  into 
the  Treasury.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  amount 
of  foreign  bank  balances  and  foreign  investments  m  this 
country  at  the  present  time  are  about  $9,000,000,000.  If  a 
further  break-down  is  desired,  there  are  in  round  ni'.mbers 
$3,000,000,000  in  bank  balances.  $4,750,000,000  invested  in 
stocks.  $600,000,000  in  bonds,  and  some  $700,000,000  .t,'  mis- 
cellaneous, prmcipaily  trust  funds.  There  may  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  is  a  desirable  tendency,  but  these  are 
the  facts.  Is  it  healthy  that  foreign  bank  balances  and  for- 
eign investments  in  our  securities  should  continue  to  in- 
crease?   If  not.  what  is  to  be  done  about  it? 

All  the  above  figures  and  discussion  do  not  take  intc  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  foreign  governments  have  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000  of  earmarked  gold  in  ihii  country.  This 
gold  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  is 
not  included  in  any  of  the  figures  eiven.  This  amotmt.  taken 
with  the  private  investments  and  bank  balances,  would  make 
available  for  foreign  use  in  case  of  need  SIO.OOO. 000.000  in 
the  United  States.  The  foreign  governments,  in  case  they 
needed  it.  could  take  over  from  their  nationals  their  deposits 
and  investments  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  decrees  of 
the  different  countries.  This  is  an  important  matter,  iii  view 
of  world  conditions  and  the  need  of  cash  for  the  puixh^ase 
of  our  products  to  be  exported.  Thus  foreign  eovcrnments 
have  available  in  case  of  necessity  some  $10,000,000,000  with 
which  to  purchase  our  goods. 

How  does  the  Treasury  buy  the  gold  that  is  shipped  here 
by  foreign  banks  in  settlement  of  trade  balances  and  for 
deposit  and  investment  by  foreigners?  As  an  example,  go 
back  and  take  the  case  where  Midland  Bank  of  England 
shipped  $1,000,000  in  gold  to  the  Chase  National  in  order  to 
build  up  its  balance.  The  Chase  National  receives  the  .ship- 
ment, but  under  our  law.  not  being  able  to  hold  the  gold, 
delivers  it  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  where  it 
receives  a  check  drawn  on  the  Treasury's  account  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  for  $1,000,000.  and  the  gold  is  turned 
over  to  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  then  issues  the  New 
York  P»x!eral  Re.«;erve  Bank  a  gold  certificate  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000.  Now.  what  is  the  situation?  Midland  Bank  has 
obtained  credit  with  the  Chase  National  in  the  sum  of  $1,000.- 
000  for  the  gold  which  it  shipped.  The  Chase  National  has 
increased  its  deposits  $1,000,000  with  the  Federal  Rf serve  bank 
by  endorsing  and  depositing  the  check  which  it  received  for 
the  gold.  The  Treasury  has  the  $1,000,000  in  gold  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  has  a  gold  certificate  from  the  Treasury 
for  fl.OOO.OOO.  The  Treasury  has  paid  for  the  gold  by  issuing 
a  gold  certificate  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  Upon  the 
sectinty  of  this  gold  certificate  the  Federal  Re«=er\-e  bank  can 
issue  Ffederal  Reserve  notes,  which  are  legal-render  money. 
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On  account  of  this  transaction,  how  has  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  changed?  By 
paying  out  of  the  account  of  the  Treasury  $1,000,000  for  the 
gold  it  has  decreased  its  liability  in  the  fir.^t  instance  to  the 
Treasury  by  that  amount.  Then  the  Treasury  i.s.sues  and 
delivers  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  a  gold  certificate  for 
$1,000,000.  which  is  the  same  as  cash.  The  bank  gives  the 
Treasury  credit  for  this  amount,  which  makes  its  liability  to 
the  Treasury  just  what  it  was  before  the  transaction,  and  it 
then  places  the  gold  certificate  in  the  assets  just  the  same  as 
cash. 

As  a  result  of  the  entire  transaction  the  liability  of  the  bank 
to  the  Treasury  is  juot  what  it  was  before;  the  assets  of  the 
bank  have  been  increased  by  $1,000,000  represented  by  the 
gold  certificate,  and  the  liability  of  the  bank  has  increased 
$1,000,000  by  reason  of  the  depKJsit  of  the  check  received  by 
Chase,  and  the  placing  of  that  amount  to  its  credit.  The 
issuance  and  delivery  of  the  gold  certificate  bought  the  gold. 
It  d;d  not  cost  the  Government  a  dollar.  The  deposit  of  the 
check  by  Chase,  which  it  received  in  payment  for  the  gold 
increased  its  reserves.  Largely  by  this  process  throughout 
the  Nation,  the  member  banks  reserve  accounts  have  been 
built  up  to  over  $11,330,000,000.  Much  of  the  i  loney  received 
by  member  banks  on  account  of  gold  bought  by  the  Treasury 
has  been  left  on  deposit  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  jast 
as  in  the  case  above  cited,  and  their  reserves  have  thus  grown 
to  the  above  unprecedented  amount,  and  excess  reserves  have 
increased  to  the  sum  of  about  $5,200,000,000, 

These  large  excess  reserves  in  the  banks  create  the  possi- 
bility of  a  large  credit  expansion  which  might  develop  into 
an  infiation  movement.  There  is  no  indication  of  such  a 
movement  at  present.  If  it  should  develop  to  any  alarming 
extent,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  through  its  open  market 
operations,  its  control  over  discount  rates  and  reserve  require- 
ments could  check  such  a  tendency.  If  necessary  greater 
powers  could  be  given  the  board  over  reserve  requirements 
and  any  run-away  inflation  could  be  checked.  For  my  part, 
at  the  present,  I  am  not  disturbed  about  inflation  and  am 
firmly  convinced  that  a  liberal  expiansion  of  credit  would 
stimulate  industrial  activity,  increase  employment,  and  lead 
to  general  improvement  and  progress. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  use  to  make  of  this 
$17,800,000,000  of  gold  in  the  Treasury.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  gold  has  been  bought  by  issuing  gold  cer- 
tificates or  giving  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  credit  for  gold 
certificates.  Upon  these  certificates  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  may  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  which  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States.  These  gold  certificates  are  the 
assets  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  and  are  a  lien  against 
this  stock  of  gold  in  the  Treasury.  Over  $15,500,000,000  of 
geld  certificates  are  carried  as  assets  on  the  books  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  This  is  five-sixths  of  their  entire 
assets.  These  certificates,  with  the  reserve,  redemption  and 
the  stabilization  fund  make  up  the  entire  gold  stock  in  the 
Treasury*,  except  .some  in  the  general  fund.  In  fact,  the  gold 
certificates  and  the  stabilization  fund  make  almost  $17,500,- 
000.000  of  the  total  gold  stock. 

Congress  could  abolish  the  stabilization  fund  and  use  that 
gold  to  retire  that  much  of  the  national  debt.  In  my  opinion, 
it  should  not  be  abolished,  but  it  seems  that  it  could  with 
safety  be  reduced,  as  it  appears  only  $200,000,000  of  it  has 
been  used.  By  as  much  as  the  fund  was  reduced  by  Congress, 
that  amount  of  gold  would  be  released  and  could  be  used  to 
reduce  the  public  debt. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the  Treasury 
issue  legal-tender  money  against  this  stock  of  gold  and  use 
the  money  to  redeem  Grovernment  bonds.  This  suggestion 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  who 
have  the  gold  certificates  hold  a  first  lien  against  this  gold. 
An  attempt  by  the  Treasury  to  issue  money  on  the  security  of 
this  gold  would  be  exactly  like  a  farmer  .selling  a  horse  at 
ftill  value  to  his  neighbor  when  the  bank  holds  a  mortgage  on 


the  horse  for  all  it  was  worth.  Go  back  to  the  example  given 
when  the  Chase  National  sold  $1,000,000  of  gold  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Who  paid  for  it?  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  either  paid  cash  or  gave  the  Chase  National  credit  for 
that  amount.  In  order  to  repay  the  bank,  the  Treasury  gave 
it  a  gold  certificate  for  $1,000,000.  which  the  bank  put  into 
its  as.sets  just  the  same  as  cash.  Now.  if  the  Treasury  should 
issue  money  against  that  $1,000,000  in  gold  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  bought  for  the  Trea.sury.  it  would 
have  to  deliver  that  money  to  the  bank  to  replace  the  gold 
certificate  and  the  money  which  the  bank  paid  for  the  Treas- 
ury when  the  gold  was  bought.  In  other  words,  all  the  money 
which  the  Treasury  could  i.ssue  apainst  this  gold  stock  would 
have  to  go  into  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  take  its  place 
there  as  assets  instead  of  the  gold  certificates.  If  the  Treas- 
ury had  is.sued  $1,000,000  in  money  at  the  time  the  gold  was 
bought,  and  delivered  it  to  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  then  the  bank  would  have  the  $1,000,000  in  money  in- 
stead of  the  gold  certificate.  If  the  Treasury  issues  the  money 
a  year  or  two  later,  it  must  still  deliver  it  to  the  bank  to  take 
the  place  of  the  gold  certificate,  which  is  part  of  the  bank's 
assets.  Then  if  all  the  money  which  the  Treasury  could  issue 
against  this  gold  must  go  into  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
replace  the  gold  certificates  which  they  hold,  none  of  it  could 
be  used  to  retire  the  Government  obligations  and  reduce  the 
debt.  If  these  gold  certificates,  which  represent  $15,500.- 
000,000  of  their  assets,  were  withdrawn  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  without  anything  to  take  their  place,  it,  of  course, 
would  completely  and  absolutely  destroy  their  solvency  and 
result  in  disaster. 

The  possession  and  ownership  of  this  large  supply  of  gold 
need  not  cause  uneasiness  or  alarm.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  current  in  the  flow  of  capital  will  be  reversed.  It 
has  happened  in  the  past.  During  the  period  from  1928  to 
1934  there  was  a  flow  of  capital  away  from  this  country  to 
the  amount  of  almost  $3,000,000,000.  It  had  reached  such 
proportions  that  there  was  apprehension  and  fear  in  many 
quarters.  If  that  time  comes  again,  we  will  have  the  gold 
to  meet  such  demands  without  any  dislocation  of  our  domes- 
tic affairs.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  governments  and  indi- 
viduals to  acquire  gold.  Now,  since  we  have  it  we  should  not 
become  stampeded  or  alarmed.  It  is  a  mighty  convenient 
article  to  have  around  and  it  seems  to  me  we  should  be  proud 
of  it.  It  takes  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  envision 
other  nations  of  the  world  looking  with  wistful  eyes  upon  our 
gold  supply  and  hoping  for  the  time  when  they  might  be 
placed  in  such  an  enviable  position. 

It  is  not  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  own  practically 
all  the  monetary  gold  stock  of  the  world.  No  one  would  like 
to  see  it  go  to  that  extreme.  It  may  be  necessary  to  dis- 
courage the  flow  of  capital  to  this  country  by  placing  a  sub- 
stantial tax  on  foreign  investments  in  American  securities 
and  thereby  check  the  inflow  of  gold  for  that  purpo.se.  With 
the  nationalization  or  commandeering  by  the  belligerent  gov- 
ernments of  the  .securities  held  by  their  nationals,  the  flow 
cf  gold  here  for  investment  purposes  will  likely  cease.  These 
foreign  investments  may  to  some  extent  have  stimulated  do- 
mestic industry  and  in  a  small  degree  tended  to  bid  up  the 
price  of  American  securities.  However,  their  infiuence  on 
our  economic  life  is  of  small  and  doubtful  value  and.  If  prac- 
tical, this  activity  could  well  be  dispensed  with.  If  po.ssible. 
the  further  purchase  of  gold  by  the  Treasury  to  enable  for- 
eigners to  invest  in  income-yielding  securities  may  well  stop. 
If  this  is  feasible,  it  could  be  done  without  any  great  shock 
to  our  financial  and  economic  order.  On  the  other  hand,  It 
would  not  be  desirable  to  entirely  stop  the  purchase  of  gold 
by  the  United  States.  It  would  completely  disarrange  our 
international  exchange  system  and  seriously  cripple  our  ex- 
port market.  So  far  as  it  is  needed  to  help  encourage  and 
expand  our  export  trade,  the  buying  of  gold  by  our  Govern- 
ment should  go  on.  The  whole  policy  may  require  careful 
and  thorough  consideration  at  a  time  In  the  not  distant 
future. 
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Loans  to  Small- easiness  Men 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1940 


LXl'iai  FROM  MB   Ct.OYD  W    MH-LER    OF  MINERAL  CITY.  OHIO, 
TO   HON     JESSE   JONES 


Mr  FECCOMBE  Mr.  Spoakrr.  undor  Ipsvp  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  Ihr  Record.  I  include  the  follnwinR  Ifttfr  from 
Mr.  Cloyd  W.  MUlrr.  president  of  the  Hickory  Clay  Products 
Co  ,  of  Mini  ral  City  Ohio,  to  Hon  Jes?c  Jones,  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation: 

MiNnAL  CiTT,  Ohio.  January  17,  1940. 
Hon  JisMK  H    JiHrn 

Frdcral    Lrun    Admtnittratnr.    Rrcrmstructwn    Financr    Cor- 
}M'iatxt>n.  Washtnfitcn.  t)    C 
DOAM   Ma    JoMU     (\>iniiit(  bnck   frmii   WnnhiikKton  I  carrftilljr  rr- 
1>W»0    thr      irriinKtumrr*    ■urr"UtiUing    oiir    liii<r\lrw    last    work. 
TotI  had  hr*fi  drtvi^^fl  thnf   I  ^«prrt^<l  to  hr  In  W'tuMnntf'ti     1  hnd 
wrttUn  yt'ii  I   wnntpd  u>  't^  vi'vt  Mtwt  wtmt   I  Mrnntrd  tn  tulk  iih<  U' 
Wh^f>  I  piKinrii  WolnrMtiiv  mxrntnii  fc»r  an  ititrrvtrw    your  •rcretary 
%»«•    nut    I  I  '  •III!  UK  '>)(      I'^'l    (''"iiilM-U    t4>    plmii*    Miiil    !'■!.    iiw    ktX'W 

Wt'M.rr     t    '"'ll'l     T*'     Vi'M         I     rf'rl V«<|     ttii    mil         I    th<<t||{tit     |i(i    Wnf 

nt"  M  'hi  »...  iti«r  VI  u  nrr  U\f  fnM»rr  <-(  V"ur  »lm<'  Thr  ririf 
U«v  <ki.>n  D.ixNr  |lu"t>iiiiri«  .iak<ii  III''  vvhi'Mor  I  WNnlcd  Ui  wr 
yifU.  1  Mill  {  did  Mini  f  innrlirO  tlmt  I  iIuiuk'i'  i  )<UKt>t  lo  pny  ymi 
■  rrrutlr«y  (nil  It  H  riii)iiirruuli.|<  to  it«ll  u  (  'i|,Kir«/>|iiaii  tn  ii*«l<il 
emr  In  ■<^tliiir  an  in'rivii-w  wiMi  v  ii  "f  ti»-  unii.ti-i!  diir  t)«-iinivi4. 
iif  n  tprtrntt  of  nv«<  |i«mi>«  in  ilir  ('(imorjuiiiikmai.  Knomo  Ct<>t(inK 
InUrvi***  »»y  ptrBiiiirii  i>.  imt  ••tiafarury 
~  Mavinfl  wriur-'i  ,.  u  aH^ut  lriin*|X'r*i«i  ;<  ti  itnd  tfUUdltiK  ••ctttir  tnira 
M  r»i«u«d  I"  'II  >i(<|iUt  ittiiiii.  viiur  ii'ii<'i'.ii  iif  my  iiiiri><iut'*'>i  y 
fMMirka  wa*  utiriiriai  ii|  If  nirn  arr  to  dial  witti  utir  uin/ftirt, 
ttMt  tiiuat  br  piutu.d  rt^fMri ,  I  wh«  a  itur*t  in  your  ofnt*  Y(  ii 
■M  10  •l(it»U-fr<i  I  ii>'  <>(  '  !iiiili  yi  u  ktv  w  what  la  guMm  mt  In  yuur 
OAM  Of  h»vc  K  r  ii«  i:v  .4(>|ira.*  d  Div  r<-laUi'i>«  wiUi  M 

Tott  talfead  all  ut  i  ur  haMnu  iLiilr-  im  pt'int  fur  A  yitra,  whirh 
WM  tti#  r*««iTi  ifiv.1,  r- r  'iirtiinK  <ii"A!i  <i»ir  n-fnir*!  fir  moiif-y  (mir 
UhMb;  iHIl  tliat  III'  ixtii  wa'rr  ovrr  itir  dum  for  M>rn«  m<  ii'ha  tutw, 
bwma  *••  t  avr  i«.i.  xfTrrad  m  l'>iin  nf  #»<)  iWNI  to  I'JA  000  atnc* 
Ihia  r*aw;n  «>4<  Ii  ril  II  till*  r<uM<ii  wtt*  valid  in  ih*  flrat  plMM, 
It  la  atitl  valid  l(  nlly  It  ii<v<  r  IukI  <  m  In  IIihk  vuliitiiy,  wlifh  \f^ 
nrttfti  amidy  auatain*  Oiif  pront  rr<<'rd  la  fully  paplaini-d  tiy  llir- 
t»et  that  I  ur  plAiil  Um  bvcit  Otiwn  iiioat  nt  the  iiiim>  during  th« 
\a»t  ^  yaiira 

Vi  tt    >  rM'rci    aMid     "V'li  want  to  writ*  yi<ur  <.wn  luhit*  whirh 
'   ,    fr«|    tran(i4(rra»«a   yi'ur    iirrtiiuitilva       It   a<di.»   i<<   iw 
■1       <>    r.ni|li'"IW    yi  tir    p^iw-rr     in    wrlir    "Itif     fjiKil  Ym14 

'     <i  I  .<■  M.<'   1)   u  your  (iir0<i>'i*  wtm  wrx  dp|«>|/n(<d  wKh  Utf 

■  '    .it»    ''     tnn^c   titrar   dr^  l»     ii«       |    am    ^•^.^l^l  tlml   ymi   liavn 

•  I  't     .illlM'tlly    Mild    ((Ui'tr    «lial    I    a.!;!!    'i<    ('4lltKrn^k    ulX'Ul 

Im  •I'T'     J     llHrt       Tlir    It     f     C     afrijji.d    i.f    rvMyttcng    l)y 

.1   .1     ..r^w   iirtit      la     Irff     nlily     WItti     tl»r     |M>W>r     t<)     dc-liy    '       Ttie 

n  I  I  itti*  (Miwrr  t)\  ru(>in»;  duwii  rru»  iuitl«  applirntuina 
ai.d  ui)  l.nn  t)ir  nr«-dt<t  arcunty  nmy  cJiatlcMM*  nr  covrr  gruvc  »i*ak> 
ii>  »•«.•>  :tk  >  ur  adiimratratliJii  and  Uiu  la  IjcMilf  vicluuattvaa  Utut 
llll^•^l•  hr  prartifrd  aicamat  a  br»rrnwrr  hy  and  thmuich  aiicfi  action 
•  Mv  tu  rt  •  la  now  avaiUbli*  In  flvr  ^>»t(n  <»l  the  Appi-i.dix  of  the 
C'oNo  p-tnioMai  Kfxoiio  volum#  86,  pa^'n  10*  10*.  plua  your  decwion 
ct  July  S.  U.iO  dr^lininit  Uie  lean,  und  my  brtel  ot  July  8.  1030. 
an«weMn»f  that  rtf^^iiion  in  ri<  tail  The  latter  two  docuiTkenta  arc 
iK>t  in  the  CoNcavssKNAi.  Rrroao  If  you  will  lake  the  tlmp  to  rmd 
thla  record  In  full,  maytx-  you  will  a^ree  that  this  loan  oujiht  to  be 
made  a«  we  have  requesteti  it  I  bellere  the  public  and  Congre-*- 
nien  who  read  it  will  a^free  with  me  IX  my  hone  Is  In  ar«t  place, 
"my  ticket"'  ahculd  pay  oCf 

I  rp»hi«c  thl!<  di.«cii-«5»on  has  been  uncomfortable.  This  has  been 
Indicated  rlRht  along  R  F  C  "s  offlciriunesa.  lU  will,  tjad  temper, 
and  manners  have  intoreared  me;  liiey  are  something  new  In  gov- 
erixmcnt.  are  iii  .vuch  complete  contrast  with  what  one  expects  from 
public  serrant*  Dtrector  Sam  Husbands  Is  a  ri'lrrshlng  exception. 
Tho  i>iily  concltislcn  one  can  conrve  to  nbout  such  blameworthy  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  these  public  ofBclaLs  ts  that  our  facts  and 
anawerii;^  argumcuis  have  real  merit  and  discredit  the  admluis- 
tratlon  of  R  F  C  T^.erc  has  never  been  a  question  about  the 
merit  of  this  application  for  money  under  the  act.  I  nm  certain 
that  were  it  poaalble  to  present  thla  matter  in  court  and  you  wer« 
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obliged  to  brief  ycur  position  and  make  It  stand  before  an  ImpartlAl 
body  that  I  would  get  the  loan  on  "my  ticket."  I  would  lay  a 
wager  on  that  and  g'.vc  odds. 

The  question  arl.'*<  why  we  have  been  turned  down.  It  1.^  partly, 
I  suppof-^.  because  I  have  written  against  the  New  Deal.  Too.  pub- 
licizing this  TfCoTd  and  criticizing  is  laesa  majesias.  In  the  earlier 
stages  the  difBrulty  was  both  lack  of  Information  and  carelessly 
reached  concIuMoris— a  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  problem.  This, 
coupled  with  the  arro«;ant  and  saucy  attitude  frequently  asserting 
Itself  with  "you  must  do  this  cr  that,"  prevented  the  exercise  of 
reason  cr  mtelligeiu  consideration  ol  the  facts. 

There  has  been  objection  to  my  suggestion  that  there  Is  too  much 
politics  played  by  your  organization 

(It  Politics  in  our  case  was  conflrmod  bv  the  f.ict  that  I  wa« 
Klvcn  a  copy  of  your  decision  of  July  5.  1939.  by  a  member  of  the 
Bo.ird.  I  did  not  ayk  for  the  copy;  it  was  voluntarily  handed  to 
me  without  a  word  as  to  what  I  should  do  with  It.  All  I  did  was 
answir  it,  courteously,  Intelligently,  and  properly.  It  contained 
errors  of  fact  and  many  erroneous  conclusions, 

(2)  A.s  a  further  example  of  politics  of  much  greater  Importance 
I  want  to  call  ynir  attention  to  the  press  release  that  you.  Senator 
Wagner,  and  Emil  Schram.  R  F.  C  Chairman,  after  a  conference 
with  the  President,  gave  to  the  As,«oclated  Press  during  the  last 
3  days  of  the  last  -eKuliir  session  of  Congress  It  went  out  to  the 
country  th.it  you  all  favored  the  Mead  bill  and  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  pa8.s<>d  qk  a  rider  on  the  $2  800  000  000  ler.dlnK  meaiure  that 
was  going  through  Coiiijress  at  that  moment.  This  release  was  put 
out  onteiiaiblv  to  eiuourage  umall-buslnrwi  men.  but  In  my  cplnlon, 
the  nuboequrtit  facta  I  relate  li.fllcate  It  was  to  deceive  them  I 
wn»  tn  Wa.'hington  nn  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  that  werk  The  re- 
leiiae  came  out  In  the  evcninif  pnpet«  on  Turxdav  On  thf>ae  3  dava 
1  hiid  cfintacied  8«iia'i)r  Mkao  a  nfflre  Ho  w»«  In  New  York,  but 
I  talked  half  -n,  hour  wilh  Hmitii  who  la  In  chargr  of  thla  Ieiii«< 
Intiun  for  Mri,ni>ir  Mr*n  Mr  hmitii  wa«  Intrrent.'d  in  my  problem, 
but  told  me  th  tt  tM-j  Irtrialittlon  wa«  burled  in  coinml'ipr  and 
tli«  ti"  wiM  not  n  r  (lanrr  In  the  world  to  wt  It  otil  or  thnt  th''  leul«- 
liitlnn  tiiliiht  tM'  inti'c.l  durliiK  th.i'  x'ni.  n  It  »trv.»  bvimia  that 
If  there  wna  uny  '  l,.M.'f  of  t^ll^  li  ,1>I..'. m  brlUK  l,,..,'U(  I  ii>  iiui{« 
Kr«te<l  by  thla  |>rr»«  rM»<n»«'  Umaior  MrAo  would  nnt  hiive  »m-.  ti  in 
Nrw  York  Yiiu  ran  imiiKitu  rnv  nurpriar  when  I  Koi  tm  the  Ifnin 
TueadHy  evenifiK  wnli  two  WanliiiiKton  eveninu  paftrr*  in  hand  and 
«in  the  front  pai<i'  of  rai  h  ri'iid  your  pffa«  reli  aae  wliirh  niiarrpra' 
aented  the  lmniedi.it..  poctibilUleii  for  thin  liitUKiMon  X  wnn  In. 
dIKtiunt  I  nm  a  ainull-huamraa  man  and  It  waa  clear  to  n\*>  that 
you  hi«h  oin<  lala  of  the  (I'lyernment  were  simply  thnwiim  a  ai>p  to 
atnnll-bu*liiei>a  iiwii  by  il.u.  r<  li»uar  and  mnklliK  aiirk'-ra  of  u»  Tli» 
prohlem»  nf  i.niMlI-(in.i t  i .  men  nrv  imii.h  Uxj  <urii  un  to  hv  pluyr-d 
WlUi  by  biK  p^JlHlrtntin  on  till*  acate 

i;»»  Your  prraa  relnmeii  liom  lima  tx>  tlm«  ovtr  qult«  ■  period 
alM)Ut  loMfi*  to  railioNda  alao  h.ivp  political  implicallona  which  are 
iui«nll»lii<iory  Ui  atiipprra  Imiiiu  rharurd  unfaltly  lii«h  freight  riitea 

I  hwve  tried  »o  ki'<p  thi»  dUKiuaion  on  a  hlk?Ji  jJitne  Voiir  hnn- 
dling  <  f  '  'II  >i|  plication  haa  forced  my  hand  and  innde  It  ntK-eaaAry 
for  ma  in  rarr>liiK  ''Ui  my  fe«.p  i,  .tnlm..*  to  my  »i<ikh<>|(iera  to 
tiae  cvi-ryihlnn  at  my  '  -  rninutil  '..  I  i  ak  di  wii  %ih.i'  i*  y  mr  unl.ilt- 
neaa  lowntd  our  rcinpimy  Y' ur  .nn  eficltior  -Timinpr  hn»  np- 
pfovwl  mv  plana  Ynir  oruani/ct  n  n  know*  th,'  i^  r  on  ran  carry 
out  (he  plana  approved  by  your  enifliirpf  wi' n  half  th"  money 
ti' I'dnd  V>  u  ho  fii'tP  tlixM  I  know  wImI  w.ia  in  il,«  ttiiu«la  of 
your  buhordit  at«^*  ^ttn.  «m,i"«i.<i  'ti,i  v>p  ».<  i  ffi  rt-d  ihi*  ain>  unt. 
If  they  wcrr  anrry  ai.d  (iirjiidi, ,  d  \t,\.t  r,  they  rrmd*  tht*  i  nrr  it  may 
thiia  b"  irrounted  f< »  It  haa  thr  ntrmark^  of  a  aubtlr  plun  to 
M(utie/«  ili>  pi'a<  111  i,wnrr«ti|p  of  ilil*  pn/prtty  II  |e  i.ot  nri  naaary 
foi  (UK  lo  I  li.wt*  iha'  II  y  ('  :•  ,  w:;'  >  ,  r  HI  i.v«t/-1  ai  t  nf  thla  i.ttiure, 
t»«il  you  •hi'Ulcl  be  c(  iiirrnt-d  wi'li  tin-  fari  that  tf||»  fnlfht  be  true; 
we  are  dt-aiiiig  with  human  beinrf*  7'h<-  idrit  rx-ruia  lo  me  b«<  .toae 
of  the  mjier  bittertiraa,  and  intolerance  Ihal  wft«  dlaplayed  umard 
me  by  mrmbt-rH  i,t  your  atufl 

TlilH  ktter  on  th»'  whole  lit  in  a  serious  vein-  to  retain  our  sense 
of  proportion  let  ua  lighten  It  I  never  intended  to  make  laughing 
aturk  of  your  agency  A  C'ongreaaman'a  secretary  euggrste<l  this  and 
^uld  I  would  never  get  my  loan  at  this  rate,  and  .^hc  was  sUiCerely 
bothered  I  have  more  confidence  than  she  ha.s  in  govcrnmeut. 
Power  easily  acquires  a  touch  of  Ood.  sure,  but  tt^  sense  of  humor 
blasts  that  daily  '*My  ticket"  is  a  blue  chip,  yours  is  colorless.  I 
Biiuerely  believe  your  sense  of  8portj>muru>htp  wiU  rescue  boUi  of  u» 
fruni  the  dilemma  which  stubtx)ru  personalities  In  both  camps  liave 
created      I  have  no  monopoly  on  pigheaded neas. 

As  this  application  for  money  has  grown  In  Importance.  I  now 
feel  that  you  and  Schram  and  poaslbly  other  directors  ought  to  get 
on  the  train,  come  to  Mineral  City,  Ohio,  and  conftrm  what  Mr, 
R.  A  Mitchell,  your  encl.-^eer-examlner,  saw  when  he  was  here  and 
hu  refxirt  to  you  Of  course.  If  you  arc  new  ready  to  make  the  loan 
as  we  have  requested  It.  that  would  be  a  happy  conclusion,  s»vc 
the  face  of  a  sovereign  citizen,  a  thing  politicians  like  for  them- 
selves, and  earn,-  out  in  the  public  Interest  the  purpose  of  the  act. 
May  I  hear  from  you  promptly? 

With  kindest  personal  good  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

CLorr  W    Mn-LER. 
President.  The  Hickorjf  clay  Products  Co. 
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The  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
First  Session  of  (he  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  <» 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON,  ROBEIiT  H   JACKSON.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
OF  TlIE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  BLOOM,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
pxtend  my  rema  k.s  in  the  Record  and  to  include  tlienin  the 
address  dehvered  by  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Jackson,  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  at  the  exercl.sos  held 
In  the  Supreme  Court  chamber  today  in  commemoration  of 
the  first  sess'on  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  H,  Jark,M3n,  Attorney  Oenrral  of  the  United  States. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricomd,  an  follows: 

Mr  Chief  Ju»ti(c  nnd  Ara(M  late  Juntlces  of  th"  Huprfm-  Court  of 
the  United  h-iiiia  Uir  bar  of  the  Huprema  Court  ini  ludlnu  iho»e 
who  hen-  repriMMit  the  ixpcuuve  branch  of  thi-  tlovernmiiit ,  <lr- 
airia  Ui  oljarfvc  with  you  tin-  one  hundred  and  flfllrth  luiiilvna^ry 
'  f  'h'»  Court  a  irrvlce  We  do  ao  In  a  spirit  of  rededlnition  Ui  the 
(.Teat  principlia  of  freed'  m  and  order  which  coma  to  lifv  in  your 
judKmenta 

'Ih«'  Ci  u.'i  »«  we  know  It  Could  hardly  havt  baan  forea^en  from  lU 
taegmninga  Wh«  n  |t  flrai  convened,  no  one  aeemr  d  in  imm  d  ntn 
rued  (.f  \l»  np|;ell(ile  proceaa  nnd  If  adjourned  to  iiwult  iln-  pirpe- 
tration  of  ermra  by  lowi-r  coiirta  Errors  were,  at  courai-.  aoon  forth- 
(•<  ming  The  .Jundcea  vHio  aat  upi>n  the  bench,  althouuh  not  Ihetn- 
•elvi-a  atted  were  older  than  I  hi-  Court  Itself  The  duration  of  nn 
aigument  wna  ihen  mriiAun  d  in  diiya  instead  of  lioura  All  <|Ui  a- 
flotiB  were  op-n  onea  and  rieiiher  the  alateamariahlp  of  the  Juatlcea 
nor  the  imagiiiaiion  of  th<'  ndviMute  waa  confined  by  the  ruling 
case  Home  philOM  plntra  have  ao  feured  the  weight  of  tradition  us 
to  aaa«ri  ihnt  huppy  are  n  people  who  have  no  hia-ory  We  how- 
ever may  nt  lenat  l>elieve  ihut  there  was  Kitnv  happln('^a  In  be. 
longing  to  a  bat  that  hud  liit;e  iHcaalon  to  dlalltiKutiih  precedenta 
or  In  Bitting  u|>on  a  Court  tlmt  could  not  be  invited  to  overrule 
Itself  Few  tribunal*  havr  hid  greater  opporiunity  for  original  and 
coi'structive  woik,  and  none  ever  aeiged  opportunity  with  more 
daring  and  wiad*  m 

from  (he  very  beginning  the  dutlea  of  the  Court  re({uired  it,  by 
intrrprelation  of  (ii<.  Count I'u' Ion,  to  aettle  uouhta  which  ihi 
framera  iheina'lvea  had  been  ui  able  to  rtmAVf  luHier  Mnrtm  in 
hla  great  plea  in  Mi-CulUxh  v  Maryland  waa  not  only  an  ndvo'nte 
hut  a  wMtieaa  of  what  hud  be-n  and  »  pfophol  of  Ihltiga  Ui  come 
He  aaid  Ttie  whole  of  thi»  tuhject  of  taxation  la  full  of  diflvul- 
tlea,  which  the  Convenlloji  found  It  iropcsatbte  to  a'lve  In  a  manner 
entirely  aatiafucory  '  Tl'Ua  conlroveraiea  ao  delUat**  ihit  th« 
framt-ra  would  liuve  naked  their  unity  If  an  answer  had  been  forced 
were  bequeuihed  to  ihs  Court  During  Its  early  daya  it  hud  the  uid 
of  counsel  who  expounded  the  Constitution  from  intimate  and 
personal  experience  m  |t»  making  Th-y  knew  thit  to  get  accept- 
ance of  Its  fundamental  dca.gn  for  government  many  controversial 
details  were  left  to  be  filled  in  from  time  to  time  by  the  wisdom  of 
thcs?  who  were  to  follow     Tills  knowledge  made  them  \x>\A 

The  parsing  of  John  Marshall  marked  the  passing  of  that  phnsa 
of  the  Ccurfs  experience.  Thereafter  the  Constitution  became  leas 
a  living  and  contemporary  thing — more  and  more  a  tradition  The 
work  of  the  Court  became  less  an  exposition  of  Its  text  and  setting 
and  purposes  and  became  more  largely  a  study  of  what  later  men 
had  said  alx)Ut  It  The  Constitution  was  less  resorted  to  for  de- 
ciding cases,  and  cases  were  more  resorted  to  for  deciding  about  the 
Constitution.  This  was  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  accumulating 
a  body  of  Judicial  experience  and  opinion  which  the  legal  profession 
wculd  regard  as  precedents 

It  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  work  of  the 
Court  of  our  own  time  as  either  less  Important  or  less  constructive 
than  that  of  lt«  earlier  days  It  is  perhaps  more  dlfUcult  to  revise 
an  old  doctrine  to  fit  changed  conditions  than  to  write  a  new 
doctrine  on  a  clean  slate  But,  as  the  underlying  structure  of 
society  shifts.  Its  law  must  be  reviewed  and  rewritten  In  terms  of 
current  conditions  if  It  Is  not  to  t>e  a  dead  science 

In  this  sense,  this  age  Is  one  of  founding  fathers  to  those  who 
follow.  Of  course,  they  will  reexamine  the  work  of  this  day.  and 
some  will  be  rejected.     Time  will  no  doubt  disclose  that  sometlmea 


when  our  generation  thinks  It  Is  correcting  a  mistake  of  the  past. 
It  Is  really  only  substituting  one  of  Its  own  But  the  greater  num- 
ber of  your  Judgments  become  a  part  of  the  basic  philosophy  on 
which  a  future  society  will  adjust  Its  conflict*. 

We  who  strive  at  your  bar  venture  to  think  ourselves  also  In 
some  measure  consecrated  to  the  ta.'^k  of  administering  Justice, 
Recent  opinions  have  reminded  us  that  the  initiative  In  recon- 
sidering legal  doctrine  should  come  from  an  adequate  challenge  by 
coun.scl  Lawyers  are  close  to  the  concrete  consequences  upon 
daily  life  of  the  pronouncements  of  this  Court  It  Is  for  us  to 
brinp  tho  ca.'jes  and  to  present  for  your  corrective  action  any  wrongs 
and  Injustices  that  result  from  operation  of  the  law. 

However  well  the  Court  and  Its  bar  may  discharge  their  tasks, 
the  d?stlny  of  this  Court  Is  in.separably  linked  to  the  fate  of  our 
democratic  system  of  representative  government.  Judicial  func- 
tions, as  we  have  evolved  them,  can  be  discharged  only  In  that 
kind  of  ,society  which  Is  willing  to  submit  Its  conflicts  to  adjudica- 
tion and  to  sulx^rdlnate  power  to  reason.  The  future  of  the  Court 
may  depend  more  upon  the  competence  of  the  executive  and  legls- 
hnive  taranche.s  of  Kovernment  to  solve  their  problems  adequately 
and  In  time  than  upon  the  merit  which  Is  Its  own.  There  seems  no 
likelihood  that  the  tensions  and  conflicts  of  our  society  are  to 
decrease  Time  Increases  the  disparity  between  underlying  eco- 
nrmlc  and  social  conditions,  in  response  to  which  our  Ped:ratlon 
waR  fashioned,  nnd  those  In  which  it  must  function  Adjustment 
grows  more  urgent,  more  extensive,  and  more  delicate  I  see  no 
reason  to  d'uibt  that  the  problems  of  the  next  half  century  will 
test  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  this  Court  as  severely  as  any  half 
centviry  of  its  existence 

In  n  system  which  makes  legnl  questions  of  many  matters  that 
(dhrr  nutions  treat  as  policy  questions,  the  bench  and  the  bar  share 
nn  ine^ciipiible  responsibility  for  fostering  a>clal  nnd  cultural  at- 
titudes which  sustnin  n  free  and  Jtiat  government  Our  jurla- 
prurteme  is  dlstiiutlve  In  thnt  every  grrni  movement  In  American 
history  hna  produei-d  n  lending  cnae  m  Ihia  Cotjrt  IfUlmatelv  In 
r,ome  form  of  litigution  em  ti  underlying  oppoailion  and  unreal 
in  our  soririy  find*  Its  way  to  this  Judgment  aeni  Here,  (tmfllrla 
were  rriniKiled  or,  aometlme*  iinlmpplly,  Intenaifled  In  this 
foiutti  will  be  hriiid  ilie  unendinw  cotilentlona  between  lilwrty  nn'l 
auiliority  fjeiweeii  progress  and  stnhility,  bet  ween  tn'o|>rfly  riKhta 
and  personal  rights  and  tietween  ihoa«'  forces  defined  by  Jiimiw 
Ilryce  us  renirifugal  and  centripelwl  and  who*e  struggle  he  de- 
dared  miule  up  most  of  hisioiy  The  Judgments  nnd  opinl ms  of 
till*  Court  d  eply  penetrate  tde  intellectual  llfn  of  the  Nat. on 
Tills  Court  Is  more  than  an  nrtilter  of  caaea  and  controversies  It 
la  the  custrtrlinn  of  a  culture  und  Is  the  protector  of  a  philosophy 
of  eoual  rights,  of  civil  liberty,  of  tolerance,  and  of  trusteeship 
of  pollticnl  nnd  economic  power,  general  lueeptance  of  which  gives 
us  II  hisic  nnilonnl  unity  Without  It  our  repreai'titatlve  ayatem 
would  be  impfHSible 

l.otd  Unlfour  made  an  observation  about  British  government, 
equally  nppllcnble  to  AmerUati,  and  exprnuM'd  a  hope  thnt  we  may 
well  share    whefi  he  wroU* 

"Our  alterinting  Cablneta  though  belonging  to  dlfTi-rent  pnrttaa, 
have  never  differed  about  the  foundation  of  stMiety.  and  It  is  evl- 
tlent  tlmt  our  whole  pilitlcnl  muthinery  preaupiwrnea  a  people  ao 
futid'iinentnlly  at  one  that  they  csn  alTord  to  tjicker,  and  so  atire 
of  their  own  moderation  thnt  they  are  not  daiigeroualy  disturbed 
by  the  never -t'liding  din  uf  political  confltci     May  it  always  be  so." 


Fix  Your  KampartN 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  SANDAGER 

OK    IIHODK   IHLANIi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  I,  1940 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     PROVIDENCE     (R.     I,)     JOURNAL    OF 

JANUARY   31,    1940 


Mr.  SANDAGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  of  Wednesday,  January  31.  commenting  on  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  at  Topeka.  Kans.  The  editorial 
follows: 

[From  the  Providence  (R.  I,)  Journal  of  Januarr  31,  1940) 

rrx    TOUR    RAMPAHTS 

It  Is  Mr  Joseph  Maktiw's  Idea  that  a  nation's  defensive  forces, 
however  strong  and  well  equipped,  are  no  better  than  the  ramparts 
they  watch.     Hence,  In  his  Kansas  Day  speech  he  said:  "The  graTeaC 
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dmnirer  to  the  peiw*  and  security  of  the  United  8tal«?9  la  not  from 
some  foreign  inva.ilon  but  from  allowing  pressing  home  problems 
to  iro  unsolved  '  In  other  words,  our  Orst  line  of  defense  is  neither 
Ih.-  Rhine  nor  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  nor  the  Panama  Canal 
nor  Hearl  Harbor  but     the  farm  gate  and  the  factory  door." 

Tliere  i»  much  euphemism  in  ihW  but.  at  bottom,  it  remains  a 
realistic  expression  of  America's  vluU  need  today  An  unprece- 
dented public  debt  of  about  M5.000.000  000.  coupled  with  Federal 
taxes  completely  out  of  proportion  to  the  pnxluctive  wealth  which 
must  support  them,  certainly  l.«<  a  national  rampart  undermined 
by  the  rot  of  Oovemment  neglect  and  Government  Inefllclency. 
An  unemployed  roll  of  more  than  8.000.000  Is  another  rampart 
extrenjely  dangerous  to  the  national  superstructure,  political  as 
well  as  economic  The  growing  restrictions  of  national  control, 
afl  manifested  In  the  procease*  of  an  admmiAtratlve  bureaucracy 
rapid'.y  become  •the  new  tyranny."  have  weakened  the  rampart  of 
Uie  .American  economic  system  so  greatly  that  today  it  threatens  the 
rxisicnce  of  thai  system  as  it  has  been  known  for  a  century  and 
a  half 

These  weakett-Hl  and  now  treacherous  ramparts  constitute  a 
grave  danger  to  the  Nation  The  danger  lurks  within  the  country 
far  more  than  '.t  d<ics  outside  Destroy  them  completely  and  the 
American  system  Is  destroyed.  Destroy  them,  and  we  get  a  totali- 
tarian state,  the  very  thing  against  which  the  dem<xrracles  ni 
Burope  are  presently  fighung  That  la  all  Mr  Maktin  has  in  mind 
wh<n  he  says  netclect  of  domestic  problems  is  far  more  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  security  than  foreign  powers. 

And  when  he  says  neglect,  he  speaks  advisedly  and  truthfuUv 
The  administration  has  neglected  them  for  several  years      It  has 
failed  to  solve  the  problems  It  faced  when  It  came  Into  power.     It 
not  only  has  failed  to  solve  them.  It  has  Intensified  them. 

No  amount  of  talk  about  the  international  situation,  however 
Important  and  necessary,  can  ot)»cure  this  fact  And  no  foreign 
policy  should  be  allowed  to  obscure  It.  If  Mr  Roosevelt  thinks 
that  concentration  on  foreign  ntvatters,  as  necessary  as  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  the  country,  will  hide  his  failures  In  the 
domestic  field,  Mr  Maitin  and  hu  confreres  will  be  ready  to  remind 
him  to  the  ctintrary.     So  will  the  American  people 


Advice  to  the  G.  O.  l\  on  Trade  Pacts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  MI.SSOURl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Fcbrtiary  1,  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  WTLLIAM   ALLEN   WHITE 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  enccuraRing  to  see 
that  Secretary  Hulls  trade  policies,  as  implemented  through 
the  varioiis  reciprocal  trade  agreement  pacts,  have  met  gen- 
erally with  approval  which  transcends  party  lines.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  the  "Sage  of  Emporia."  Mr.  William  Allen 
White,  an  adherent  of  the  Republican  Party  but  a  great 
American  liberal,  is  most  appropriate  at  this  time.  The  edi- 
torial, reprinted  hy  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  follows: 
I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch) 

AOVICX   TO  THE  O.   O.   P.    ON   TRADE   PACTS 

Disairreelng  with  Kansas  Governor  and  Congressmen  who  oppose 
Secretary  Hulls  pacts,  newspaper  says  tariff  treaties  are  defens- 
ible In  terms  of  national  welfare;  farmers'  fear  unfounded,  it 
finds,  urges  Republicans  to  help  make  reciprocal  trade  principle 
work 

(Prom  the  Emporia  Oaaette) 

Americans  might  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to  It.  that  the 
old  Idea  of  a  high  protection,  which  was  merely  socialistic  sub- 
sidizing of  various  industries.  Is  impossible  In  the  world  economy 
•a  It  stands  today  Some  tariff?  Yes;  but  not  logrolling  high 
tariffs,  not  the  HawJey-Smoot  Act  One  of  the  things  that  brought 
about  the  depression'  was  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  of  1930. 

Tb«  Oaaette  said  so  at  the  top  of  lU  lungs  before  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  law  was  finally  formulated,  while  It  was  passing  and  after 
n  had  become  a  law  That  tariff  law  was  an  offense  against  economic 
stability  not  only  In  the  United  States  but  all  over  the  world. 
It  Is  on*  of  the  sad.  temble  commentaries  on  the  present  Demo- 
cratic administration  that  It  has  neglected  so  long  to  re\tse  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  law 

The  principle  of  reciprocal  tariff  to  undo  and  offset  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff  is  entirely  defensible  upon  the  theory  of  otir  national 
economy.  Of  course.  In  any  Congreasnaan's  district  he  can  take 
counsel  of  his  fears  and  vote  against  this  tariff  by  scaring  his 
ci^nstituents  to  death  atx>ut  ttxe  damage  It  will  do  to  their  local 
special  industries. 


VoT  Instance,  take  cattle:  The  Increase  of  the  percent  of  total 
Imports  of  cattle— sav  44  perrent-ls  frightening.  But  that  44 
percent  Increase  Is  only  8  percent  of  the  cattle  Inspected  and 
probably  about  5  percent  of  the  beef  actually  consumed  In  the 
United  States  That  Is  a  small  percent.  It  has  not  seriously 
affected  the  averaj?e  annual  price  of  cattle. 

We  are  fundamentally  In  disagreement  with  Governor  Ratner  and 
the  Kan.«a.s  ConRressmen  and  Senatore  who  opposed  these  Hull 
treaties  For  these  treaties  surely  strengthen  our  national  economy. 
They  certainly  bring  In  more  business  and  more  money  to  the 
country  than  thev  take  out  Unless  we  see  our  national  economy 
as  a  whole  and  national  prosperity  as  a  unit,  wc  never  can  recover. 
We  cant  recover  by  patching  up  a  hole  here  and  plugging  a  hole 
there  in  our  economy  We  cannot  recover  unless  we  plan  recovery 
on  a  nation-wide  scale 

If.  for  instance,  the  farmers  of  Kansas  are  scared  of  these  treaties 
because  of  what  they  will  do  to  the  farmer,  the  Kansas  farmer 
should  remember  that  the  farmer  will  never  be  prosperous  until  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  prospered  also.  These  treaties  certainly  do 
work  for  national  pro.«;perlty  If  when  the  treaties  are  In  force,  it  is 
found  that  the  farmers  are  bearlner  too  much  of  the  burden,  which 
may  easily  t>e  true,  then  subsidize  the  farmers  directly.  But  don't 
stop  the  rise  of  national  prosperity  by  timidity  about  Individual 
losses      If  times  are  good,  prices  will  be  good  ever^-where. 

Another  and  most  vital  thing:  The  peace  of  the  world  depends 
first  upon  the  international  flow  of  goods,  to  give  all  nations  of 
good  win  access  to  raw  materials,  and  second  upon  mutual  economic 
help  among  nations. 

Economic  super-nationalism  has  led  the  world  Into  war.  Unless 
there  can  be  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  some  basis 
of  negotiation  whereby  each  nation  can  develop  Its  own  economic 
strength  under  Its  own  peculiar  geography  and  In  Its  own  economic 
position  there  Is  no  hope  of  peace  National  Jealousy  will  keep  on 
breeding  International  hates. 

Wars  will  succeed  wars.  In  the  peace  conference  which  must 
follow  this  war.  American  Influence  can  be  potent  In  the  struggle 
for  world  peace.  But  we  can  serve  the  wo.'-ld  only  If  America  comes 
with  a  reputation  for  fairness  to  her  netghtwre  now. 

Suppose  we  defeat  these  Hull  treaties!  What  a  pie-faced  old 
hypocrite  Uncle  Sam  will  be  at  that  conference,  counseling  other 
nations  to  g.ve  up  a  little  for  the  greater  blessing  of  peace  In 
that  hour  when  a  lasting  peace  Is  possible  for  the  world  we  shall 
be  bound  and  gagged  by  our  own  selfish  isolationist  policies. 
Here  in  these  Hull  reciprocal  treaties  Is  the  hope  of  the  United 
States  m  helping  to  promote  a  Just  peace  In  the  world. 

Without  that  Just  peace  the  tribulations  of  the  last  decade,  10 
temble  years  of  shuddering  under  the  threat  cf  war,  will  be  with 
us  for  another  generation.  This  is  no  time  for  partisan  talk  of 
local  advantage. 

The  prosperity  of  our  Nation  depends  upon  the  peace  of  the 
world.  If  America  cannot  take  the  larger  view  the  hope  of  the 
world  Is  blasted.  Our  civilization  cannot  go  forward  along  Its 
appointed  evolutionary  way.  amid  the  atmosphere  of  International 
envy  and  the  hates  that  grow  where  nations  are  oppressed  In 
economic  poverty. 

The  Republican  Party  is  going  to  make  a  sad  mistake  If  it 
goes  Into  this  campalpn  on  an  old-fashioned,  high-tariff  platform 
policy  The  Hull  Idea  theoretically  Is  right.  Maybe  he  Is  not 
Implementing  it  with  the  best  Instruments.  But  certainly  he  Is 
expounding  a  principle  that  will  work.  It  will  be  better  for  the 
Republicans  to  help  him  make  his  plan  workable  than  to  try  to 
defeat  his  principle. 

In  the  meantime,  no  warrior  bold  with  spurs  of  gold  ever  went 
more  bravely  to  the  fray  than  Cordell  Hull  Is  going  Into  this  fight. 


America's  Home  Problems  Must  Come  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF   KANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  JOSEPH  W  MARTIN,  JR  ,  BEFORE  THB 
KANSAS  DAY  CLUB  AT  TOPEKA,  KANS ,  ON  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  29,  1940 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  annually,  on  January  29.  the 
Republicans  of  Kansas  observe  the  binhday  of  the  State 
by  a  great  get-together  meeting  and  rally  at  Topeka.  These 
meetings  of  the  Kansas  Day  Club  are  always  interesting  and 
colorful.  This  year  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested 
were  indicative  of  the  feeling  that  1940  will  be  a  great 
Republican  year  in  Kansas  and  in  the  Nation.  The  princi- 
pal  speaker   on   this   occasion   was   our   able   and   popular 
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minority  floor  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
JosTPH  W.  M.ARTiN.  Tlie  constructive,  forward-looking,  and 
statesmanlike  address  which  he  made  on  that  occasion  out- 
lines a  program  which,  if  adopted,  will  lead  this  country  back 
to  a  sound  and  lasting  recovery.  It  ought  to  be  road  by 
e\'ery  Member  of  Congress  and  every  thinking  American.  For 
that  resison  I  offer  it  for  printing  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

As  a  native  son  of  Massachusetts.  I  come  to  Kansas  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  muny  ideals  these  two  great  States  huve  in  common. 
Men  and  women  from  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans 
were  among  the  early  settlers  In  Kansas.  They  helped  Implant 
here  the  American  tradition  of  freedom  under  law.  History  shows 
that  the  men  and  women  sent  by  New  England  to  your  Stale 
were  In  no  sniall  mea.sure  helpful  In  developing  that  sturdy  Inde- 
pendence and  robust  Americanism  which  Is  the  hallmark  of 
Kansas  cltlzenj-hip  today  In  Its  Infancy,  when  bleeding  Kansas 
held  the  center  of  the  national  political  stage,  it  was  Charles 
Sumner,  of  Ma.ssachusetts  who  championed  the  free-soil  cause 
In  the  forum  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

When  I  was  invited  to  come  out  here.  I  hesitated,  because  my 
work  In  Washington  Is  so  exacting  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
make  many  excursions  afield;  but  the  urging  of  my  many  warm 
friends  here  in  Kan.sas  and  In  the  Congress  was  irresistible  I 
am  happy  to  be  here  and  to  Join  In  these  festivities  and  cere- 
monies which  mark  the  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Kansas 
Into   the   Union 

At  the  time  Kansas  became  another  shining  star  In  the  con- 
stellation of  States,  the  Nation  was  In  a  critical  period.  The 
very  existence  of  the  Union  hung  In  the  balance.  We  may  all 
thank  God  we  weathered   that  crisis. 

Today  no  one  questions  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  48  States 
working   harmoniously   together. 

This  realization  of  our  common  interests  Is  manifest  more 
and  more  among  the  men  and  women  in  Congress  Today  we 
8"e  men  of  the  East,  far  removed  from  Immediate  contact  with 
the  acute  farm  problems,  constantly  seeking  to  aid  In  bringing 
new  security  and  more  happines.s  to  those  who  till  the  soil  on 
our  great  w"estern  farm  land.s.  We  see  thoughtful  men  in  New 
England  eager  to  help  the  South  emerge  from  its  economic  diffi- 
culties and  advance  to  a  higher  plane  In  our  national  life  We 
Bee  southern  statesmen,  mindful  of  the  needs  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  wanting  to  help  those  sections  go  forward  to  better 
dajs 

As  we  approach  again  the  birthday  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, well  may  we  redcdlcate  ourselves  once  more  to  the  great 
truth  of  history  which  his  life  demonstrated — the  perpetual  unity 
of  the  several  States  In  one  mighty  nation.  Policies  and  programs 
which  advance  one  State  or  one  geographical  division  at  the  cost 
of  other  States  are  not  the  policies  and  programs  of  sound  Ameri- 
canism, Under  the  protections  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  we  are  truly  a  united  people — and  that  fact,  above  all 
others.   Is  the   beacon   light  of   our  national   hope  today. 

But  some  political  gentlemen  preach  the  doctrine  of  despair. 
In  America  today  there  is  no  Justification  for  such  a  doctrine. 
Faith,  courage,  and  resolute  determination  will  carry  us  beyond 
the  present  frontiers  Into  vast  new  areas  of  achievement,  stability, 
security,  and  orderly  prepress 

Agriculture  has  been  the  guinea  pig  for  too  many  experiments  In 
the  past  7  years. 

The  welfare  of  the  rural  sections  depends  as  much  upon  the 
Interests  of  the  farmers  us  consumers  as  It  does  upon  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  as   producers. 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  the  farmer  may  be  hurt — by 
low  prices  or  lack  of  markets  for  his  products,  by  increased  costs 
of  the  things  he  buys,  and  by  burdensome  taxes. 

Now  In  1930  those  taxes  bearing  most  heavily  upon  the  wealthy 
contributed  more  than  68  percent  of  the  National  Government's 
revenue,  while  other  taxes  bearing  most  heavily  upon  the  con- 
sumer  contributed   only   about  32   percent   of  such   receipts 

According  to  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Just 
before  Christmas,  those  taxes  bearing  upon  the  consumer  are  now 
contributing  60  percent  of  the  Federal  Government's  total  income. 
while  the  taxes  bearing  most  heavily  upon  the  wealthy  are  con- 
tributing but  40  percent.     This  after  7  years  of  the  New  Deal. 

In  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  contribute  something  to- 
ward improving  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  are  diligently  studying  agricvUtural  problems.  With  that 
purpose  in  mind,  we  named  a  special  committee  comprising  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  farm  sections,  who  are  wholeheartedly  seek- 
ing a  sound  and  effective  program.  One  of  your  own  splendid 
Representatives.  Clifford  R  Hope,  of  Garden  City,  is  chairman  of 
that  special  committee,  and  your  other  Republican  Representatives 
are  also  members. 

We  know  the  answer  to  the  farm  problem  must  be  found  In 
sound  policies  honestly  administered.  Fair  Interest  rates,  lower 
taxes,  better  distribution  of  goods,  crop  diversification,  new  types 
of  production,  protection  of  the  heme  market,  the  wider  use  of 
agricultural  products  in  Industry — these  are  all  obvious  ways  in 
which  we  can  help  the  farmer. 

If  part  of  the  money  recklessly  squandered  during  the  last  7 
years  had  been  expended  for  intelligent  research  for  new  u^es  for 
Bgrlcu'.tural  product?  we  would  today  be  further  along  the  road 
toward   recovery.     This   is   evident   from   the   reuiarkable   progress 


already  made  In  the  field  of  chemistry  townrd  the  utlUzntlon  of 
farm  products  as  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  Industries 

But  the  most  urgent  ta*ik  is  to  protect  the  rich  American  market 
for  our  own  farm  products. 

You  have  been  told  that  agricultural  imports  constitute  a  very 
small  percentage  of  our  domestic  consumption.  The  fact  remains — 
and  the  American  fanner  knows  It — that  these  Imported  products 
ter.d  to  beat  down  the  domestic  price  structure. 

The  record  discloses,  of  course,  that  the  promises  of  the  new 
dea'ers  that  their  reciprocal -trade  proerani  wo\ild  lncrea.se  agri- 
cultural exports  has,  like  so  n^any  other  New  Deal  promises,  failed 
to  initerlallze. 

Another  urgent  need  of  American  agriculture  today  is  less  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  lower  taxes;  I  might  add — fewer  Govern- 
ment employees  and  more  efficiency,  as  well.  We  are  far  away. 
Indeed,  from  that  25-perceiit  reduction  in  governmental  ex- 
penditures we  heard  so  much  about  In  the  campaign  of  1932. 

The  present  administration  has  imposed  new  taxes  every  year 
since  1933.  while  creating  new  deficits,  and  is  back  again  asking 
for  »460  000.000  more  taxes. 

Federal  extravagance  and  waste  undoubtedly  are  holding  back 
recovery  all  along  the  line  These  huge  Bnnual  deficits  arc  a  pall 
over  our  whole  economic  life. 

We  have  been  told  constantly  for  7  years  that  these  spendthrift 
policies  would  bring  eventual  recovery  But  we  are  now  up  to 
the  statutory  debt  limit  of  $45,000,000,000.  despite  trick  bookkeep- 
ing and  fancy  figuring,  and  the  demand  now  comes  for  more  taxes 
to  keep  the  1941  deficit  down  to  two  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars. 

The  New  Deal  has  evaded  the  problem  year  after- year  until  now 
the  Nation  Is  demanding  that  the  issue  be  faced.  Seven  years  of 
this  sort  of  thing  have  demonstrated  that  we  can't  lift  ourselves 
by  our  bootstraps  We  cannot  borrow  and  spend  ourselves  back 
Into  prosperity  The  solution  may  be  a  little  old-fashloned-- 
indeed.  it  may  be  another  relic  of  the  horse-and-buggy  days— but 
It  is  common-sense  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
business. 

Of  course,  no  responsible  person  has  ever  suggested  or  Implied 
that  any  real  need  be  Ignored  or  neglected,  or  that  any  citizens 
be  allowed  to  suffer  because  of  inability  to  get  Jobs.  But  we  on 
the  Republican  side  have  Insisted -and  we  still  insist — that  tre- 
mendous savings  could  be  realized  by  the  elimination  of  waste, 
extravagance,  political  racketeering,  and  wanton  squandering  in 
thousands  of  Item.s  of  Federal  expenditures. 

Sound  budget  administration  could  be  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  both  agricultural  and  Indu.strlal  recovery.  Such  policies 
are  long  overdue  in  Washington. 

One  extravagance  which  is  particularly  un-American  and  es- 
pecially vicious  is  the  vast  New  Deal  propaganda  machine  main- 
tained at  public  expen.se,  not  only  in  Wa.shington.  but  in  every 
State  as  well  The  cardinal  theme  of  all  of  this  great  propaganda 
machine  is  that  the  Repuolican  Party  has  no  constructive  pro- 
gram Also  that  there  is  but  one  individual  in  the  United  States 
capable  of  being  President.  I  might  say  that  there  is  some 
diversity  of  view  concerning  that  question  also. 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  the  Republican  sweep  in  the  1938 
congres-sional  elections  resulted  in  the  country's  Immediately  feel- 
ing the  bcnefical  results.  As  early  as  April  1939  the  Republicans 
in  the  House  presented  a  12-point  recovery  program.  We  are  still 
fighting  for  this  program,  and  we  will  carry  it  to  accomplishment 
after  the  great  national  victory  which  our  determined  and  aggres- 
sive patriotism  will  bring  to  the  Republican  banners  in  November 
1940 

Those  12  points  of  a  constructive,  forward-looking,  thoroughly 
American  program  which  guide  our  congressional  leadership  caa 
well  be  enumerated  here: 

1    Keep  this  country  out  of  war,  ,  "^ 

2.  Move  Immediately  to  curb  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  reckless 
spending. 

3  Repeal  all  repressive  or  hara.<^6lng  taxes  restraining  business, 
large  and  small. 

4  Revise  the  remainder  of  the  Federal  tax  structure  to  ellmlnata 
or  modify  provisions  retarding  bu.siness  recovery. 

5.  Repeal  the  dangerous  discretionary  authority  which  the  Presi- 
dent now  has  over  the  Nation's  monetary  system. 

6  Amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  clarifying  the 
mutual  obligations  of  worker  and  employer  and  the  duties  of  both 
toward  the  public  In  order  to  end  the  present  paralyzing  discord. 

7  Define  specifically  the  area  of  governmental  competition  with 
private  enterprise  so  that  business  may  be  able  to  create  Jobs  with 
Eome  certainty  as  to  the  future. 

8  Restore  American  markets  to  the  American  farmer  and  wage 
earner  and  develop  new  markets  for  agricultural  products. 

9  Adopt  immediate  legislation  to  rehabilitate  the  railroads  and 
make  secure  the  Jobs  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  and 
the  inve.'-tments  of  savings  banks  and  life-insurance  companies. 

10  Create  a  special  committee  of  the  Congress  to  Inquire  into  the 
effects  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  policy  on  American  indus- 
try and   aKrlculture 

11.  Clarify  Federal  rules  and  regulations  so  Industry  and  business 
may  know  what  to  expect. 

12  Rejc<:t  all  experimental  legislation  not  clearly  helpful  in  pro- 
moting recovery,  or  which  would  subject  agriculture,  labor,  or 
industry  to  compulsory  decrees  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 

No  one  can  honestly  say  this  is  not  a  constructive  program. 
Put  it  into  effect  and  you  will  restore  confidence,  coura^ie,  and 
prosperity  to  the  American  people. 
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-  Tb*'  *"nomifm«  rrrtwth  of  rxrrutiw  pcwrr  clurlne  thr  h>«:  7  \t'i\r% 
It  of  \iMf\t  ft  •trady  itMirrh  to\»*«rtl  ateu  •ocUlurn.  An  ihe  ivwpr 
of  tK#  f«pcutlv»  dep»rttnvnt  h«n  !ncr«««td.  ««  rpgulatJcn*  h*vo 
muitlpllMl  »t\'\  rr'iirutit.nn  huve  b»«n  exponrte'l.  thrrr  b;i«  came 
•  ujiiwtniiiiliiitt  urcltn«  tn  Ua*  nonUc  uiul  the  opportuniues  of 
th*  tndinduai 

Wr  mxul  not  foriret  that  tt  is  th«  individuai  citizen  who  makes 
the  whe«U  go  "ixmnd-   and  {»«vi  the  coaia. 

In  rvcrot  manUut  there  ha«  Ix-rn  wh.it  I  bellrve  to  be  n  Kindled 
efTort  on  the  piwt  of  men  tn  hi«h  pJaces  to  divert  the  nlteTition  of 
the  Nation  fmm  the  failurm  of  tho  Now  Deal,  and  to  focua  public 
fllTiiMlon    uiA>ii    tl'.e   waiN   iibrotui 

Of  cauTM  wf  all  have  a  de»'p  interest  in  thotie  tragic  ttruKRles. 
Our  ■ympathirw  «i>  out  to  nationa  luid  peoples  who  are  I\ghtin5i 
h«mlcallT  a^iatnat  the  Bkryrrwion  of  dictHU  rn.  Neverthelei.s,  our 
■^^pathica  and  cmutMtui  muat  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
neuUallty. 

In  orcter  to  be  able  to  help  reacue  the  world  from  a  chiWM  which 
may  rrault  from  »^eae  wars,  and  to  aa«ure  cmr  own  safety,  wr  must 
remain  at  peace,  solve  our  own  problerna.  and  reaiore  our  Internal 
•eoooiny.  We  mvut  do  more  than  merely  profess  In  words  ovir 
iBlMitton  of  sti'.yinK  out  of  w.u  We  mu»t  (aiard  aj^lnst  beint( 
led  unwittinKly  ii.to  the  paths  which  will  make  it  imp<J6«ible  to 
remain  at  peace  We  must  remeinljer  that  if  we  go  into  the  war 
to  pre««rve  fretdom  and  demjx-racy  ahrt>ad.  our  flrst  act  will  be  to 
extinguish  free<lom  and  democracy  ut  huine--to  set  up  a  military 
dicutorship  exceeding  In  power  any  of  Uie  dictatoraliips  abroad 
which  we  ml^fht   seek   to  oppc*e 

A»  a  great  Nation  with  world-wide  Interests,  we  cannot  be  Iso- 
lated, but  we  can  be  mtelll^ently  natuinalistic.  We  want  to  do 
•*arylhint<  w.thm  our  ptiwer  to  help  bring  pt-uce  to  a  world  which 
H  movint;  rapidly  toward  the  destrtictloii  of  all  of  those  values 
uhlch  make  Itff  worth  while.  Aii>  contribution  the  United  States 
cun  make  toward  pence  without  involving  ua  in  war  should  be 
made,  and  would  have  the  warm  approval  of  the  American  people. 

Wt>  cannot  toUrate  Hiiy  partisanship  tn  i  ur  foreign  affairs.  Our 
foreign  relations  must  be  conaidercd  with  the  single  objective  of 
th«>  t>e«i  Interest*  of  our  country  I  can  asstire  you  there  is  no 
di.npoaiuon  oil  the  part  of  the  Republicans  In  tbe  House  of 
Represienlatlves  to  bring  politics  into  foreign  affairs. 

This,  however.  dt*B  not  mean  to  say  we  are  compelled  to  follow 
blindly  every  suggestion  that  la  made.  We  will  support  these 
pclicus  wlwrTr  Wf  honeatly  believe  are  bj-st  for  the  Nation,  we 
ahall  not  heaitate  to  upp<««  any  propotuil  we  t>elieve  might  lead 
us  into  wiir.  or  which  might  be  detrimental  to  our  national  In- 
terest This,  it  sctms  to  me.  Is  what  people  living  under  a  Con- 
statution    have   a  right    to   expect   of   their   Represc-utatives. 

We  must  not  allow  any  group  to  diatract  our  attention  from 
our  tlr»i  objective,  which  Is  to  solve  our  domestic  problems.  We 
must  put  otir  9.000.000  of  unemployed  men  and  women  back  to 
work 

The  gravest  danger  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United 
8'atea  today  is  not  from  some  foreign  invaaion.  but  from  allowing 
prt-semg   home   problenis   to   go   unsolved. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  tliere  are  4.000.000  young  men  and 
wt.>men  t>etween  the  ages  of  IS  and  34  who  have  never  had  a 
regular  Job  This  condition  Is  mi  rr  menacing  to  the  United 
8t.c«'.«^  than  all  the  armies  and  navtea  so  oft«n  pictured  as  ready 
to  span  the  seas  and  destroy  us 

We  must  get  back  to  our  problems  at  home  Our  front  line 
ki  not  on  the  Rhine,  nor  is  It  anywhere  In  Prance  It  Is  at  the 
farm  gate  and  the  factory  door  We  must  solve  the  problems  of 
agriculture  so  the  farmer  can  secure  his  fair  share  of  the  national 
income  We  must  put  the  unemployed  In  our  cities  tjack  to  work 
In  private  ent«-rprise  at  decent  American  wages.  We  must  put 
our  national  finances  in  order  and  avoid  the  ruin  of  inflation 
and  bankruptcy  We  must  rerscue  the  small  farmer  and  the  small 
employrr  from  the  domineering  Federal  bureaucracy  which  he- 
atrides  them  Uke  an  "old  man  of  the  sea."'  We  must  restore  the 
vivid  spirit  of  national  contentment  and  solid  prtigresa  America 
,  ■till  u  a  land  of  hope  and  unmeasured  promise  We  have  only  to 
free  tho  eiifrgies  of  our  people  and  Are  anew  the  unconquerable 
•pint  of  achievement  to  dispel  any  threat  from  false  and  hateftil 
•isms  "  from  abroad. 

And  Jet  me  aay  further  to  you.  that  the  Republican  Party  does 
not  Ijeliere  that  we  have  Ui  go  into  a  war  to  restore  business 
and  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  that  we  do  not  have  to  go 
down  in  defeat,  nor  do  we  have  to  surrender  otir  llt>ertle8  under 
the  Consuiutlon  to  find  the  answers  for  our  problems. 

I  have  seen  thousands  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  last  few  months  In  them  I  find  a  deep  under- 
current of  abiding  faith  In  the  American  system  of  orderly  and 
balanced  constitutional  government,  and  In  our  American  system 
of  private  enterprise. 

The  last  7  years  have  been  a  terrible  test  of  men.  But  the  deep 
spirit  of  Amertcs  has  rededlcated  Itself  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
American  faith — rededlcated  Itself  to  freedom,  order,  and  progress 

That  IS  my  message  today  America  has  made  up  her  mind 
to  t>e  free  again- -free  to  prosper  according  to  the  txiunty  which 
a  kindly  Providence  has  entnijited  to  our  bands. 

Let  me  give  you  this  parting  picture. 

The  United  States  contains  6  percent  of  the  world's  area  and  7 
percent  of  lis  popxilatlon  It  normally  consumes  48  percent  of 
the  worlds  corTee  53  percent  of  Its  tin.  56  percent  of  Its  rubber, 
ai  percent  of  it«  s\igar.  72  percent  of  Its  silk.  36  percent  of  Its 
coal  4i  percent  of  its  pig  iron.  47  percent  of  its  copper,  and  69 
percent  of  its  crude  petroleum. 


The  Unitetl  3t;»tra  ofx-rates  flO  percent  (»f  the  world's  telephone 
and  teU-graph  fttcllliies  It  own»  80  jHTcnt  (>f  the  motorcar* 
In  use  o{H«rutoi»  Ti  percent  of  the  railroad*  It  p'^oduccs  70  per- 
cent of  the  oil  80  p«<rrent  of  the  wheat  iind  cotton.  50  percent  of 
the  copper  and  pu  iron,  and  40  percent  of  the  lead  and  coal 
ouipm  of  th<'  world 

The  I'nitiHl  Statt-.s  ;  .  .>.so>vs.<s  about  17  billion  dollars  In  gold.  It 
ha^  two-thirds  of  civilirntion's  banking  resource*,  ond  the  pur- 
chasing ^ower  of  its  population  la  gr<-ati'r  than  that  of  500.000,000 
ptc^ple  in  Europe,  uiul  much  lari;cr  than  tliat  of  more  than  a 
bltllun  Asiatics 

A  leadership  which  In  7  years  cannot  tranalate  s\ich  a  rich 
economy  into  assured  prosperity  is  destitute  of  capacity.  Yet 
pompous  statesmen,  looking  over  the  Nation,  solemnly  declare 
tliut  the  methot'.s  by  which  nil  this  wu.s  created  r.re  all  wrong, 
ought  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  substltut* 
political   management    for    Individual   initiative   and   enterprlae. 

I  say  no!    Such  a  proposal  Is  nonsense 

It  was  under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution,  that  the  Individual  Initiative  and  courage  of  th« 
people  wrought  the  glory  and  tiie  grandeur  of  the  United  State*. 
With  liberty  came  opportunity  Of  Justice  was  born  Initiative. 
Blet.sed  with  the  great  heritage  of  freedom  on  this  continent, 
wv  h.ive  achieved  the  greatest  measure  of  happiness  and  prcs- 
perlty  ever  enjoyed  by  any  people  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

America  can  if  i>iie  so  wills  return  to  prosperity,  help  restore 
and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  In  doing  that  Job  I 
am  certain  the  good  citizens  of  Kansiis  will  be  found  In  the 
vanguard. 


The  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
First  Session  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
I       States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NtW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     CHARLES    A     BE.\RDSLEY.    PRESIDENT    OP 
THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
the  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Beards- 
ley,  President  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  at  the  exer- 
cises held  in  the  Supreme  Court  Chamber  today  in  com- 
I  memoration  of  the  first  session  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  of  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Beardsley,  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity,  which 
has  tveen  accorded  to  me  as  the  representative  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  to  participate  In  this  commemoration  of  the  ane 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  session  of  this  honor- 
able Court, 

It  Is  most  flttlnp  that  this  event  should  be  commemorated  Its 
commemoration  may  well  serve  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  the  purposes  of  the  founders  of  our  National  Gov- 
I  erumeni,  and  the  part,  in  the  fulfillment  of  those  purposes,  that 
;  this  Court  was  intended  to  take  has  taken,  and  will  take  In  the 
years  to  come.  And  this  commemcratlon  may  well  serve,  further, 
to  challenge  the  American  people  to  dedicate  themselves  anew  to 
the  fulfillment   of   thoFe   purpoees. 

In  the  preamble  of  our  Constitution,  Its  framers  recited  the  pur- 
poses to  attain  which  the  Constitution  was  to  be  ordained  and 
eFtabllshed,  In  this  recital,  the  purpcs?  to  "establish  Justice"  \s 
second  only  to  the  purp^-se  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union." 

Daniel  Webster  remind^  us  that  Justice  is  "the  ligament  that 
holds  civilized  beings  together.'  and  "the  greatest  interest  of  man 
1    on   earth." 

To  the  end  that  they  might  "establish  justice."  to  the  end  that 
they  might  provide  "the  ligament  that  holds  civilized  beings  lu- 
j  gether,  •  to  the  end  that  they  might  strengthen  the  foundation  of 
civilization  on  the  North  American  continent,  and  to  the  end  that 
they  might  serve  "the  greatest  interest  of  man  on  earth."  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  provided  therein  for  a  Federal  Judl- 
clan.-,  with  this  Court  as  Its  head,  to  administer  "Jtisiice"  under 
and  pursuant  to  law 

In  the  words  of  President  Washington  this  Court  was  Intended 
to  t)e  "the  keystone  of  our  political  fabric."  And  It  was  Intended 
to  be  the  protector  of  otir  Constitution  and  oi  the  Inalienable  riKhta 
of  a  free  people. 
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Olndstone's  chnmrtrrlrntlon  of  our  Constitution  M  "the  most 
wonderful  product  ever  struck  off  at  n  given  time  by  the  bruin  and 
purpo.'e  of  man  is  Ju.'»tined  by  the  fact  that,  for"  l&O  yrais.  this 
Court  has  approached,  a»  near  as  any  human  Institution  might  well 
be  expected  to  approach,  the  fuinilment  of  the  purjxjse  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  to  •eslabllah  Jtutlce  '  for  the  American 
people. 

We  may  properly  take  pride  In  the  extent  to  which  this  Court 
has  approached  that  fulnUment.  reallaang  as  we  do,  as  Addison 
reminds  us,  that  to  be  Just  "to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  Is  the 
glory  of  man,"  and  that  "to  be  perfectly  Jiust  is  an  aiuibule  of  the 
Divine  nature  " 

Not  only  is  It  permissible  on  this  occasion  for  us  to  recoil  that 
this  Court  Is  a  human  Institution,  but  it  Is  aUo  desirable  for  the 
American  people  to  recall  on  this  oc-ca^lon  that  this  human  institu- 
tion will  endure,  and  that  Justice,  under  and  pur^uant  to  law,  will 
be  pieservcd  for  the  American  people,  only  no  long  a.s  the  American 
people,  by  their  alertness,  fidelity,  and  sanity,  cause  them  to  be 
preserved  and  to  endure. 

For  there  are  force.s  at  work  In  the  world  today  that  are  Inimical 
to  the  continued  fultUlnient  by  this  Court  of  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  created. 

As  a  result  of  the  workings  of  these  forces  In  substantial  parts 
of  the  world,  national  temples  of  justice  are  no  longer  honored  or 
worthy  of  honor,  and  International  morality  and  law  are  ^living 
ground  to  international  Immorality  and  anarchy.  And  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  are  engaged  In  war,  seeking  to  settle 
their  differences  not  according  to  Ju.stlce  but  by  force — bt  the  use 
of  a  means  that  Ls  calculated  to  bring  victory  to  the  strongest  or 
to  the  most  unscrupulous,  of  the  contending  peoples,  wholly 
regardless  of  Justice. 

And.  even  within  our  ovni  borders,  there  are  forces  at  work  that 
are  inimical  to  the  principles  upon  which  our  Government  Is 
founded,  including  the  principle  of  Justice  under  and  pursuant  to 
law. 

Thus,  there  is  a  tendency  among  groups  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  use  physical  force  as  the  means  of  .settling  diflerences 
Instead  of  telng  willing  to  u.so  the  administration  of  Justice — the 
Institution  devised  by  man.  when  he  was  emerging  from  barbarism, 
as  a  substitute  for  combats,  for  fights,  and  for  wars— an  institution 
that  is  calculated  to  bring  victory  to  the  contending  party  who  has 
the  most  Justice  on  his  side,  regardless  of  the  relative  physical 
strengih  of  the   contending  parties. 

Also,  we  have  among  us  many  people  who  are  eternally  striving 
to  inculcate  doctrines  that  In  other  parts  of  the  world  are  pro- 
ducing International  lawlessness,  anarchy,  and  war:  doctrines  that 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  destroying  temples  of  Justice;  and 
doctrines  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  depriving  the  people 
of  their  lll)ertles  and  of  their  lives. 

And,  finally,  there  Is  an  all-too-widcsprcad  Inclination  to  dis- 
regard the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  Government  and 
our  civilization  are  founded,  and  an  all-too-gcncral  disposition  to 
Ignore  the  historic  warning  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
Lberty." 

For  150  years  the  American  people  have  honored,  respected,  and 
sustained  this  Court,  and  through  the  years  this  Court  has  gained 
lor  itself  the  gratitude  and  affectionate  regard  of  the  American 
people,  because  the  American  people  have  been  steadfast  in  their 
devotion  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  Government 
Is  founded,  and  because  the  American  people  have  seen  in  the  record 
of  this  Court  the  evidence  of  the  striving  by  its  members  to  be 
Just  "to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities." 

This  Court  has  gained,  and  ha«  retained,  this  honor,  this  respect, 
this  gratitude,  and  this  affectionate  regard,  although.  In  the  words 
of  a  nineteenth-century  publicist,  this  Court  has  no  "palaces  or 
trea.sures.  no  arms  but  truth  and  wisdom,  and  no  splendor  but  the 
Justice  and  publicity  of  its  judgments." 

On  this  occasion,  as  we  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  first  session  of  this  Court,  we  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  ta'^k  of  defending  our  Constitution,  to  the  ta.sk  of 
guarding  our  liberties,  and  to  the  task  of  strengthening,  defending, 
and  prestrving  this  Court  as  "the  keystone  of  our  political  fabric, ' 
as  the  protector  of  our  Constitution,  and  as  the  guarantor  of  Ju&iice 
for  the  American  people  under  and  pursuant  to  law.  not  only  for 
another  150  years  but  also  for  all  time. 


A  Republican  Program 
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or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF  OHIO 
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Thursday.  February  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OF  OmO 


Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
Robert  A.  Tatt.  Senator  from  Ohio,  before  the  Republican 


Club.  Boston.  Mass..  on  Dwcmber  12.  1939.  entitled  "A  Re- 
publican Pmiiram": 

It  U  a  real  plea.-«ure  to  return  to  the  State  of  MaHKnrhusettt, 
where  I  spent  3  years  at  the  Harvard  Law  Scluxil  and  learned  thu 
princlplen  of  American  const it\itional  law,  of  which  so  mnnv  ha« 
become  obsolete.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  come  to  a  great  Reptibllran 
State  m  the  midst  of  Republican  New  England  No  State  had  mor« 
to  do  with  the  formulation  of  the  American  system  of  governmont 
or  the  American  systt-m  of  privat*  enterprise,  '  In  the  early  davs  of 
the  Republican  Party  Maj>sachuset t«  was  in  the  lead  In  advuncliif 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  equality,  for  which  the  Republican 
Party  has  always  stood;  and  today  no  State  has  been  tjui^kcr  to 
rppreclate  the  un»oundnea,s  of  New  Deal  principles  than  has  th« 
Commonwealth  ot  Masaachus.ttt*, 

We  are  looking  forward  today  to  the  political  campaign  <f  IBIO. 
The  American  people  are  vitally  concerned  with  eveli^^  in  Europe. 
They  do  have  a  ^•reat  interest  In  the  outcome  of  the  present  \\.»r. 
They  bitterly  resent  the  recent  attack  of  Rus-sla  on  the  honest  and 
courageous  Republic  of  Finland  To  remain  neutral  m  spirit  is 
contrary  to  human  nniuie  But  because  we  cheer  for  one  football 
team,  we  don't  rush  out  In  the  field  and  carry  the  ball.  We  don't 
have  to  go  to  war  because  we  favor  one  nation.  The  Amorlcan 
people  have  shown  clearly  their  determination  to  remain  neutral  li\ 
Eurojx'an  contests  We  may  sympathlw?  but  we  cannot  understand 
all  the  complications  of  European  politics.  We  cannot  hope  by 
our  Intervention  to  solve  the  problems  of  Europe.  There  were  many 
differences  in  Washington  as  to  the  best  method  of  keeping  out  of 
war.  but  It  was  made  clear  to  Congress  and  the  President  alike  thut 
90  percent  of  the  American  people  were  determined  to  slay  out. 
Prom  a  political  standpoint,  therefore,  we  can  assume  that  we  will 
not  be  Involved  In  war  dtirlng  the  1940  campaign. 

The  Issues  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  will  again  be  domestic 
issues.  Under  the  cloak  of  preparedness,  every  public  spending 
project  which  ha.s  been  rejected  by  Congress  during  the  pci.st  5 
years  is  about  tc  be  revived,  and  we  may  s^ee  an  attempt  to  stir  up 
public  opinion  against  alleged  monopoly  and  profiteering.  But 
ihtso  attempts  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  failure  of  the 
New  Deal  are  not  likely  to  change  the  people's  present  views  After 
critical  study  and  analysts  an  adequate  defense  program  will  be 
adopted  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  great  change  In  price  levels 
during  this  year.  The  great  question  before  the  American  people 
Is  whether  we  continue  the  New  Deal  administration  or  return  to 
the  basic  principles  which  have  guided  every  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic admlnLslratlon  prior  to  1933.  On  that  question  more  than 
any  other  depends  the  future  happiness  and  actually  the  freedom 
of   the   American   people. 

Everywhere  In  the  United  States  people  realize  that  the  New 
Deal  has  only  achieved  failure  It  promLsed  prosperity  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  It  promised  a  balanced  Budget  and 
a  sound  currency.  It  promised  higher  farm  prices  -ind  improve- 
ment In  the  condition  of  the  underprivileged.  Today  there  are 
still  more  than  9.000.000  people  unemployed.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  billions  of  dollars  of  Government  money,  there  are 
more  underprivileged  than  there  were  under  the  last  Republican 
administration.  Their  position  Is  more  hopeless  and  the  orthodox 
New  Deal  theory  now  Is  that  they  are  going  to  remain  uncmplojed 
and  underprivileged  the  reat  of  their  lives.  We  can  never  be  prcs- 
perous  with  9.000,000  people  out  of  work,  and  unless  that  condition 
can  bo  cured,  the  d<slrablllty  of  the  American  system  Itself  Is  ques- 
tionable. Farm  prices,  before  the  war  boom,  which  was  perhaps  more 
psychological  than  real,  were  lower  than  they  were  in  October  1933, 
when  ncne  of  the  New  Deal  control  measures  had  been  put  into  effect. 
The  national  Income  Is  alx)ut  $65,000,000,000,  whereas  li>  1928  It 
was  $80,000,000,000  and  there  were  10,000.000  fewer  people  amon^ 
whom  It  had  to  be  divided.  The  average  Income,  pnd  therefore  the 
average  standard  of  living.  Is  about  20  percent  less  than  It  was  lii 
1928,  whereas  In  every  past  depression  we  have  always  come  b.-icic 
to  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  a  higher  national  Income  than 
before  the  depression  began.  Of  course,  times  are  hard,  and  they 
will  remain  so  until  most  of  the  unemployed  are  returned  to  work. 

The  New  Deal  promised,  above  all,  carefully  planned  Govenunent 
policy  to  cure  our  economic  Ills  yet  there  Is  utter  confusion  in 
dealing  with  the  very  matters  In  which  the  New  Deal  has  the 
most  Interest.  The  present  division  of  relief  responsibility  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  is  most  unsatisfactory  and 
produces  those  situations  like  Cleveland  where  every  agency  blames 
the  other.  The  Federal  Government,  working  on  the  supposed 
theory  that  they  will  employ  all  employables  who  cannot  get  work 
in  private  industry.  Is  completely  falling  in  Its  announced  pur- 
pose. In  spite  of  the  expenditure  of  billions  on  W.  P  A.,  It  is 
throwing  back  on  the  States  and  localities  the  relief  of  millions  of 
employables  as  well  as  all  the  unemployables.  In  some  cases  beyond 
the  financial  resources  of  the  Slatfs  and  localities.  Yet  there  are 
few  States  which  could  not  handle  the  entire  relief  problem, 
employables  and  unemployables  alike,  on  the  money  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  on  W.  P   A 

In  the  housing  field  we  have  four  separate  Federal  agencies 
administering  dillerent  kinds  of  housing.  Each  agency  is  critical 
of  the  other.  The  administration  has  reftised  to  proceed  with  an 
intelligent,  impartial  study  of  the  whole  problem  to  develop  a 
consistent  housing  policy  at  reasonable  expense. 

In  the  vital  field  of  finance,  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  are  hopelessly  divided;  on  the  open-market  policy 
relative  to  Federal  bonds,  on  the  theory  of  spending  the  Govern- 
ment Into  prosperity,  and  on  the  question  of  encouraging  or 
dlscotiraglng  thrift. 
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In  th#  matter  of  the  production  of  raw  materials,  farm  products 
In  particular  Sr^rptarv  Hull  «  polirv  Is  at  aheolule  variance  with 
that  of  Secretary  Wallace  The  reciprocal-trade  treaties  reduce  the 
price  of  farm  products.  Secretary  Wallace  Is  spending  millions  to 
maintain  It  Secretary  Wa!!a»es  price  program  deprives  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  farmer  fr)r  Instance,  of  his  foreign  market  and  reduces 
the  mternalloniU  trade  that  Secretary  Hull  Is  trying  to  promote. 
T^err  i'^  hardly  a  field  of  Oov«-rnmrnt  activity  In  which  there  la 
not  only  duplicatlrn  but  a  btisic  conflict  of  policy 

And  finally,  we  have  a  deficit  In  operations  and  an  Increase  In 
public  debt  which  Is  a  damnlnft  Indictment  cf  any  organization  cr 
admin'.stratl'^n  An  ability  to  make  both  ends  meet  has  been  con- 
sidered an  absolute  essentia!  in  every  form  of  human  organization. 
und  the  new  dealers  are  utterly  unable  or  unwllUn':;  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  A  dt-flcit  policy  Is  an  Insane  policy  which  can  lead 
only,  as  it  has  elsewhere,  to  inflation,  national  bankruptcy,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  very  Ijasis  of  the  American  system  of  thrift, 
mdustry,   and   private    enterprise 

There  are  secth  ns  of  the  New  Deal  of  which  everyone  can  ap- 
prove There  are  departments  which  are  well  run  There  are 
humanltirlan  purposes  w  rh  which  we  may  all  sympathize  But 
the  purposes  themselves  s^  em  to  have  b?en  forgotten  In  an  earnest 
desire  to  change  the  basis  of  the  entire  system  by  which  private 
enterprise  has  developed  this  country.  Nn  persm  can  Impartially 
review  the  resu'ts  without  concluding  that  after  6  years  of  unllm- 
lt«>d  power  there  has  been  a  complete  failure  to  carry  out  the 
announced  purp>oges  of  the  New  Deal  lt5elf 

We  hear  today  from  Washington  from  all  the  New  Deal  apolo- 
0MtJt  the  stock  8n<wer  of  those  who  h:\ve  fniled.  "But  what  would 
you  do?",  and  "What  U  th?  Republican  program''"  Surely  If  an 
BdmlnlstratK.n  has  plunged  the  c<;untry  into  hopeless  debt,  has 
left  millions  of  people  unemployed  and  left  every  Government 
policy  m  doubt  and  confusion,  that  Is  reason  enough  to  turn  for 
gindance  Hnd  advice  to  a  partv  which  has  conducted  America 
through  many  of  it^  greatest  crises  and  contains  leaders  of  out- 
Standing  ability  But  that  party  has  definite  principles  and  can 
Interpret  th.)«e  principles  Into  a  definite  program. 

I  find  very  little  difference  between  Republicans  as  to  what  the 
principles  of  that  program  shall  be  Many  of  the  details  are  com- 
plicated and  must  necessarily  l>e  left  for  actual  administration,  but 
the  main  principles  may  be  .'stated  as  follows: 

Plrst.  to  take  every  possible  measure  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  private  enterprise  through  a  repeal  cr  revision  of  the 
regulatory  measures  which  have  prevented  Its  growth,  through  a 
friendly  admlnlsLratlou  of  the  regulations  like  monopoly  control, 
which  reman  necessary  and  bv  the  revision  of  the  tax  system  to 
cuccuroge  thrif  and  investment  and  production. 

Second,  to  cut  Oovcrrunent  expenses  bo  that  there  shall  be  no 
deficit,  and  repeal  the  Inflationary  pt^wers  to  de-alue  the  dollar  and 
lasur  grcenb.irks.  .'o  that  the  slide  toward  bankruptcy  may  be 
cheeked,  stability  and  confidence  re.stored. 

Third,  to  continue  thost  humanitarian  activities  like  relief,  old- 
age  penaior\s.  unemployment  insurance,  and  housing  and  medical 
aid  to  th"'  poor,  but  revise  the  administration  ro  that  It  Is  Intelli- 
gent, eccncmlcal.  and  fair  not  only  to  those  who  receive  aid  but  to 
those  wh3  are  working  hard  to  g^n  on  without  that  aid 

Prurth,  to  ati  husinesR  and  agriculture  through  measures  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  designed  to  bxiUd  up  prlva'e  enterprise  wlThout  regu- 
lation, and  curtail  all  extension  cf  Government  activities  In  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise 

I  should  add  thit  in  foreign  policy  we  favor  nn  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  defen.«e  and  the  keeping  rut  of  war.  but  on  these  prln- 
dplta  there  Is  no  present  conflict  with  thi'  New  Deal  administration. 

It  Is  e.\sy  to  state  a  general  CTitlci.«m  of  New  Deal  policy  It  Is 
not  quite  so  easy  to  state  the  general  principles  of  Republican 
p<-'!ky  It  Is  mu<h  mrtv  difficult  to  interpret  that  policy  Into 
specific  proposals  to  deal  with  the  many  problems  facing  any  ad- 
ministration. It  requires  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  things  which 
■re  being  done  todnv  and  of  the  crimpllcations  which  evei^'  solution 
may  produce  I  am  gtMng  to  «ugp**st  s  number  of  specific  policies 
which  represent  mv  own  conclusu  ns  t<xlay.  but  i  quite  realize  that 
thare  may  be  difTerrnces  of  opinion  and  that  the  final  Repubilcan 
pujWiam  nmist  repre.^ei.t  the  considered  conclusion  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  party  leaders  rather  than  any  Individual  The  very  essence 
of  fT*rty  government  conslst.s  In  a  willingness  to  accept  the  advice 
and  ct^nclusicns  of  others  even  against  one's  own  opinions.  If  they 
do  not  affect  the  bns;c  principles  of  party  policy 

I  lM»ve  sugtrested  that  the  first  Item  on  our  program  should  be 
the  reduction  nnd  modification  of  regulatory  measures  which 
have  discouraged  private  enteqirlse  Amer.cn  was  built  up  by  the 
constunt  encouragement  of  thousands  and  millions  of  men  to 
qpend  their  time  and  money  In  activities  which  both  Improve 
their  Income  and  petition  and  put  many  other  men  to  profitable 
«T>rk  During  the  twenties,  all  over  this  country  thousands  of 
men  ewry  day  started  out  on  such  enterprls<«s  Many  fell  by  the 
WBvslde  Others  started  with  one  or  two  employets.  then  ten. 
then  a  hui\drcd.  and  In  «>ome  cases  thousands  of  workers.  The 
same  pnx^*s  took  us  out  of  every  past  depression  and  restored 
us  to  a  crmdttlon  where  every  man  who  wanted  a  Job  could  get  a 
)r>b  Today  every  <imall  btismess  man  it  diso'uraKed  by  govern- 
ment regulation  govertiment  reports,  and  government  inspection 
Where  a  man  originally  could  hope  that  his  own  efTorta  might 
enable  him  to  in-.prove  his  own  condition,  educate  his  children. 
and  leave  hu  family  better  off.  today  success  aeeins  to  depend 
estirvly  upon  government  policy. 


T  believe  that  we  should  gradually  abandon  all  prlce-flxlng  pro- 
grams, because  the  effort  to  fix  prices  of  basic  commodities  In- 
evitably Involves  the  gradual  regulation  of  all  practices  which 
affect  prices  and  the  extension  of  price  fixing  from  t>aslc  com- 
modities to  all  Incidental  commodities  This  applies  to  the  fixing 
of  farm  prices,  coal  prices,  sugar  prices.  I  do  not  object  to 
general  effort  to  Improve  prices  by  policies  which  do  not  involve  a 
regulation  of  the  Individual  farm  or  business.  It  means  the 
modification  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  or  Its  administration  bo 
that  it  becomes  what  It  was  originally  intended  to  be.  a  minimum- 
wage  law  protecting  employees  against  oppression  where  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  collective  bargaining  are  not  eilecilve.  I  believe 
that  the  Natlon.il  Labor  Relations  Act  should  be  amended  so  that 
It  carries  out  Its  real  purpose  of  permitting  employees  who  wish 
to  or-j^anlze  and  bargain  collectively,  without  the  slightest  com- 
pulsion from  their  employers  The  amendments  proposed  by  the 
American  Pederatlrn  of  Labor  arc  reasonable  and.  In  addition 
to  thosf.  I  believe  that  the  prosecuting  and  Judicial  functions 
of  the  Board  should  be  completely  separated.  The  hearings  belore 
our  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  show  that  the  act  as 
written  could  have  been  administered  by  a  fair  beard  without 
scritus  complaint,  but  the  discretion  given  to  the  Board  is  extremely 
wide  and  It  has  t>een  abused  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
m:scarrlages  of  Justice  which  this  country  has  ever  seen  Today, 
therefore,  the  Board's  powers  will  have  to  tie  more  circumscribed, 
but  an  Impartial  administration  is  the  most  pssen'.lal  single  change. 
The  ret,'Ulatlon  of  hours,  I  believe,  should  also  be  modified  in 
many  industries,  particularly  those  relating  to  agriculture.  Hour 
regulation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  injury  to  health  and  lack 
of  time  for  recreation  Is  certainly  Justified,  but  the  use  of  hour 
regulation  to  spread  work  and  indirectly  affect  wages  In  the  long 
run  docs  employees  no  good  and  actually  checks  employment. 

Policies  of  farm  regulation  Insofar  as  they  Invclve  regulation  of 
every  individual  farm  should  certainly  be  modified,  thotigh  produc- 
tion-control plans  are  complicated  and  cannot  be  abandoned  over- 
night In  some  agrlciiltural  Industries  it  may  be  possible  to  work 
out  a  successful  control:  In  others  they  should  be  gradually  aban- 
doned But  we  must  remember  that  each  farm  industry  is  really 
an  Independent  industry,  with  problems  of  Its  own  But  today  the 
farmer  Is  unquestionably  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  the  city 
workman  who  has  a  Job.  and  until  that  balance  is  restored  assist- 
ance must  be  given  through  soil  conservation  benefits  or  other 
measures  Whether  any  device  can  t>e  worked  out  to  give  the 
farmer  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices  Incident  to  the  American 
market  without  depriving  him  entirely  of  a  foreign  market  I  do 
not  know,  but  If  It  can  be  dene  without  involving  a  regulatloti  of 
the  individual  farm  I  believe  it  should  l>e  attempted. 

In  the  end  the  principal  necessity  Is  the  administration  of  all 
laws  regulating  business,  Including  those  which  properly  prohibit 
mcncpoly  and  unfair  competition.  In  a  spirit  of  real  friendliness  to 
private  enterprise,  and  In  an  earnest  desire  to  accompU'^h  the  pur- 
poses without  in.terferlng  with  the  operation  of  each  business  The 
present  administration  has  not  been  Inspired  by  either  of  these 
purposes.  It  Is  full  of  administrators  who  at  heart  are  opposed 
to  the  entire  profit  system  and  convinced  that  the  Government 
shculd  have  Its  hand  In  every  policy  and  regulate  every  detail 

The  second  "section  cf  the  program  I  stipeest  is  the  reduction  of 
Government  expenses  and  the  repeal  of  measures  which  constantly 
threaten  Infiaticri  There  Is  not  the  slightest  reason  to<lay  why 
the  President  should  have  power  to  devalue  the  dollar  The  price 
of  $35  an  otmce  which  we  are  paying  for  grid  has  brought  to  this 
country-  $17,000  000.000  out  of  a  total  world  supply  of  $27,000,000,000 
of  gold.  If  the  war  continues  for  4  or  5  years,  we  will  have  It  all. 
and  It  may  rot  be  worth  $35  an  ounce  Certainly  It  would  b«5 
Idiotic  to  increase  the  price  further.  We  should  stop  at  once  the 
purchase  of  foreign  sliver,  which  has  no  conceivable  purpose  except 
to  let  the  Government  play  politics  Iti  Mexico  Incidentally  I  won- 
der if  we  could  not  help  Finland  by  refusing  to  buy  silver  or  gold 
of  Russian  origin  We  should  certainly  repeal  the  provision  which 
authorize""  the  President  to  L«s\ie  $3.000000000  in  greenback.?  If 
we  definitely  stabilize  the  .American  dollar  we  will  make  It  the  single 
standard  of  all  world  trade  and  give  a  stability  whieh  will  do  more 
to  promote  that  trade  than  any  reciprocal  trade  treaty  policy 

Of  course  the  Budget  should  be  ijalanced  and  by  the  reduction 
of  Government  expenses  We  cannot  go  on  with  deficit  and  debt. 
We  are  always  met  by  the  demand  that  we  state  exactly  what 
activities  are  to  be  curtailed.  Th^  effort  to  return  to  sanity  In 
government  Is  going  to  require  the  reduction  of  expense?  by  every 
department  and  a  sacrifice  from  every  group  drawing  financial 
benefits  from  the  Federal  Government.  I  bcLeve  there  will  be  no 
serious  objection  If  the  effort  to  prevent  national  bankruptcy  is  a 
cooperative  effort  by  all  who  are  affected  People  are  willing  to 
accept,  and  even  to  demand,  benefits,  simply  because  others  are 
receiving  them.  If  all  can  t*  s'.ire  that  all  are  participating  in  the 
sacrifice,  there  will  be  little  objection  to  such  reductions.  No  one 
has  ever  better  stated  the  case  than  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  himself 
in  1932  before  he  was  elected  President.  He  said  on  July  30.  1932. 
"Revenue  mu.«t  cover  expenditures  by  one  means  cr  another.  Any 
government  like  any  family  can  for  a  year  spend  a  httle  more 
than  It  earns:  but  you  and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of  that 
habit  means  the  pccrhouse." 

And  again,  "Too  often  In  recent  hl.story  liberal  eovernments 
have  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  loi.se  fiscal  policies,  we  must 
avoid  this  danger,  we  must  move  with  a  direct  resolute  purpose 
ucv.    The  Members  of  Congress  and  I  are  pledged  to  economy." 
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A  careful  study  of  the  Budget  indicates  that  It  could  be  balanced 
In  about  a  years  at  a  figure  of  approximately  $7,000,000,000.  This 
would  l)e  twice  the  expenditures  of  the  Hoover  administration. 
surely  not  an  unreasonable  goal.  The  Government  has  been  ad- 
ministered for  6  years  on  the  theory,  promulg.ited  by  Mr  Eccles. 
and  gleefully  accepted  by  every  department  head,  that  deficits  are 
a  blessing  In  disguise  Many  activities  of  government  could  be 
eliminated  without  one  citizen  in  a  thousand  knowing  they  had 
disappeared  Many  others  can  be  curtailed  It  will  require  cour- 
age and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  the  party,  and 
the  Congress  The  administration  apologists  always  say  that  the 
Budget  cannot  be  balanced  There  Is  only  one  conclusion  found 
♦.o  that  argument  That  conclusion  Is  national  bankruptcy  and 
Inflation,  the  destruction  of  the  American  system  of  private  en- 
terprise and  probably  the  destruction  of  democracy  itself  That  Is 
what  happened  In  Germany  and  Italy  and  Russia.  It  Is  an  un- 
thinkable alternative 

The  third  section  of  the  program  I  suggest  Is  the  continuation 
and  reform  of  the  humanitarian  activities  of  the  Government. 
The  administration  of  work  relief,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
returned  to  the  States  under  a  plan  by  which  the  administration 
of  work  relief  f  nd  direct  relief  be  administered  entirely  by  the 
State  or  local  authorities,  under  a  plan  eonfcrming  to  Federal 
law  and  approvt-d  by  the  Social  Security  Board  Because  of 
the  limited  taxing  powers  of  States  and  local  governments,  the 
Federal  Government  should  make  a  grant  cf  two-thirds  of  the 
total  amount  cf  money  expended  for  work  relief  and  direct 
relief,  A  condition  of  this  grant  should  be  provision  of  one-third 
of  the  total  cost  from  State  or  local  funds  One  of  the  require- 
ments should  be  that  the  State  plan  be  administered  by  a  board 
acting  under  clvll-servlce  re«itrlcilons  so  that  State  politics  be 
not  substituted  for  national  politics.  Such  a  plan  would  eliminate 
the  situation  which  has  arisen  in  Cleveland,  because  the  State 
plan  would  have  to  be  adequate  and  approved  in  principle  by  a 
Federal  board  The  distinction  which  the  Ft-deral  Government 
pretends  to  make  between  employables  and  unemplovables  is 
utterly  unsound,  and  Is  net  really  the  basis  of  the  W  P  A. 
W  P  A.  is  merely  an  expensive  Federal  work  program  not  much 
related  to  relief  or  the  actual  needs  of  any  community,  not 
related  at  all  to  the  amount  of  money  the  community  itself  is 
prepared  to  advance  In  Cleveland  today  If  the  local  authorities 
had  available  the  money  which  is  being  expended  on  W.  P.  A. 
In  that  city,  they  could  satisfactorily  handle  the  entire  relief 
problem  with  a  smaller  local  contribution  than  they  are  now 
making  It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  total  amount  of  money 
which  the  Federal  Government  would  have  to  provide  under 
such  a  system  would  be  substantially  less  than  they  are  now 
spending.  The  lex-al  authorities  would  determine  who  Is  entitled 
to  relief,  the  amount  of  work  relief,  the  character  of  work  relief 
projects,  and  they  would  certainly  assure  a  m,uch  more  equal 
distribution  of  relief  than  Is  secured  today. 

While  the  unemplovinent  Insurance  provisions  of  the  security 
act  are  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  the  general  principle  seems 
to  be  working  out  satisfactorily.  The  old-age  pension  provisions, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  extremely  confused.  All  pensions  paid  up 
to  date  are  paid  under  the  noncontrlbutory  plan,  and  in  most 
States  are  larger  than  they  will  be  for  many  years  under  the  con- 
tributory plan  I  believe  the  whole  reserve  system  with  Us  com- 
pulsory deductions  from  pay  roll  should  be  reexamined,  that  we 
should  have  a  pay-as-you-go  system  without  deficits  on  the  one 
hand  or  the  accumvilatlon  of  unne^rejsary  reserves  on  the  other. 
These  reserves  are  now  invested  In  Government  bonds  which  means 
that  they  are  used  to  finance  New  Deal  deficits  The  truth  is  an 
entire  nation  cannot  build  up  a  reserve.  Under  any  system  they 
win  have  to  raise  the  money  by  taxation  at  approximately  the  time 
It  Is  to  be  paid  out  We  might  as  well  recognize  that  only  those 
who  are  working  at  or  about  the  same  time  can  support  those  who 
are  not  working  at  that  time. 

The  burden  of  these  humanitarian  activities  Is  bound  to  fall  on 
every  man  who  is  earning  money.  Our  total  Government  ex- 
penditures—  national,  state,  and  local,  today  arc  so  great,  amount- 
ing to  $18,000,000,000  or  nearly  30  percent  of  the  national  Income, 
that  the  amount  required  can  only  be  secured  by  Imposing  a 
universal  burden  If  all  Individual  Income  over  $10,000  was  con- 
fiscated entirely,  it  would  not  produce  enough  to  run  government 
for  6  months  in  any  year.  The  average  workman  today  pays  15 
j)ercent  of  his  income  In  taxes  directly,  or  Indirectly  through  prices 
of  the  goods  he  buys.  He  Is  the  man  who  has  to  pay  any  increased 
bill  for  relief  to  the  unfortunate,  I  Ijelieve  he  is  willing  to  do 
so,  I  believe  that  we  have  all  recognized  the  obligation  to  assist 
those  to  whom  our  system  does  not  afford  a  Job  at  a  wage  that 
will  reasonably  support  a  family.  But  I  believe  also  that  such 
esslstance  must  be  afforded  with  as  much  regard  for  tho.se  who 
are  paying  the  bill  as  for  those  who  are  assisted.  It  must  be  ad- 
ministered With  the  thought  that  those  receiving  assistance  shall 
not  be  better  off  than  men  who  are  earning  their  own  living,  pro- 
viding their  own  homes,  and  raising  their  own  families.  It  must  be 
administered  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not  make  prrmanent  paupers 
of  the  recipients  of  assistance.  Up  to  this  time  each  department  has 
apparently  felt  concern  only  for  Its  wards  and  has  regarded  the 
Federal  Treasury-  as  a  bottomless  barrel.  The  time  ha.s  come  to 
rivlew  carefully  all  of  these  hum.mltarian  activities  and  place  them 
en  a  businesslike,  equal,  and  economical  ba.^ls.  with  as  much 
decentralization  to  local  government  as  possible 

The  housing  program  should  certainly  be  restudled  The  United 
Btates  Housing  Authority  theory  of  providing  all  low-Income  groups 


;  with  housing  In  Government-owned  apartment  houses  Is  extremely 
I  expensive,  so  much  so  that  it  cannot  reach  more  than  a  small 
I  proportion  of  those  who  need  assistance  It  prevents  home  own- 
ing, which  has  always  been  considered  an  American  Ideal,  Some 
slum  elimination  and  Government  housing  Is  desirable,  but  It 
should  be  coordinated  with  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
plan  of  financing  private  residences,  with  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  system  of  financing  through  private  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  a  definite  policy  established  whose  cost  we  can 
predict. 

Tlicre  should  be  some  extension  of  the  present  Federal  aid  to 
the  health  of  the  poor,  but  the  present  Wagner  bill  is  not  only 
extremely  complicated  and  hopelessly  expensive  but  also  looks 
toward  a  system  of  socialized  medicine  without  any  right  on  the 
part  of  Individuals  to  select  their  own  physicians.  The  Federal 
I  Government  should  Interest  Itself  financially  In  the  question,  but 
!    not  through  the  Wagner  Act  in  Its  present  form. 

The  fourth  section  Includes  many  possible  aids  to  agriculture 
and  business  I  believe  that  the  Government  can  assist  private 
enterprise  without  the  evils  of  regulation.  It  can  assist  the 
farmer  through  soil-conservation  payments.  It  can  assist  hous- 
ing through  methods  similar  ti^  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion It  can  assist  in  providing  better  foreign  markets  .or  Amer- 
ican products  It  can  assist  the  American  farmer  In  retaining 
his  home  markets  It  can  find  new  uses  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts It  can  interest  it-self  In  preventing  monopoly  and  protecting 
small  Industry  against  unfair  methods  of  competition  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Federal  Government  texlay  has  a  much  broader 
field  than  It  once  had  Business  has  growri  to  such  an  extent  that 
such  controls  as  are  necessary  must  be  Nation-wide  under  Fed- 
eral administration  if  they  are  to  be  effective  at  all  Such  activities 
Ehou'd  be  conducted  for  the  general  purpose  of  building  up  private 
enterprl.se  and  building  up  private  employment  We  cannot  solve 
our  problems  without  putting  people  back  to  work  We  can  only 
put  people  back  to  work  in  private  enterprise  The  New  Dealers 
have  done  their  little  best.  They  have  increa.sed  the  Federal  pay 
roll  from  563,000  to  932,000--  more  than  we  had  even  at  the  peak 
of  World  War  activity— but  this  Is  merely  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 
Private  enterprise  made  America  what  It  Is  texlay,  the  greatest 
end  most  powerful,  yes,  and  even  today  the  most  prosperous  nation 
In  the  world  We  are  the  same  people.  We  face  substantially 
the  same  conditions  we  have  faced  for  the  last  50  years  This 
is  not  a  new  era  any  more  than  1329  was  a  new  era  The  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  as  thrifty  and  industrious  and  prosperous  as 
they  ever  were.  Physical  frontiers  may  be  gone,  but  they  have 
been  gone  for  50  ye^ars,  nnd  we  have  had  many  years  of  pros- 
perity since  then.  There  are  plenty  of  economic  and  scientific 
frontiers  to  overcome.     America  Is  not  finished 

We  have  come  out  of  every  past  depression  to  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  higher  national  Income  than  we  ever  had  l>efore, 
and  we  have  come  out  under  Republican  administration  without 
planned  economy  and  without  a  va&t  public  debt  It  can  be  done 
again,  but  it  cannot  be  done  unless  we  reverse  the  whole  basic 
principles  of  present  administration  policy. 


Extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

OK  TENNE.SSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP^  RP:PRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  1,  1940 


STATEMENT   BY    EDWARD    A     O'NEAL     PRESIDENT,    AMERICAW 
FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rcmark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  very  able  and  splendid 
statement  of  Hon.  Edward  A.  OTieal,  president,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  hearing  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  House  Joint  Resolution  407,  to 
extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act,  Washington, 
D.  C.  January  25.  1940. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

I  have  come  here  today  to  give  you  the  views  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  the  question  of  extending  the  Reciprocal 
Tmde  Agreement  Act  as  provided  In  House  Joint  Resolution  407 
Introduced  by  Chairman  IDouchton,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
n.lttee. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  Its  annual  meeting 
In  Chicago  recently,  went  on  record  In  favor  cf  continuance  of 
this  program,  under  proper  safeguards, 

Tlie  present  position  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
is  In  line  with  the  position  It  has  taken  ever  since  It  was  founded 
20  years  ago,    Tlie  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  steadily 
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wt!ii^  for  BiMwur*^  wh.'ch  wnikl  rwUiw  Mjunltty  to  tgrtmtture.  tof    i 
c'MifT'.l  fiwl  di^ponaJ  cj«  sx»rprui»^.  ■nd  by  maki!:e  thr  taritl  eflertire 
tor    •♦o'jcnitijrr      We   hnv«>    tn«»    to    brtng    »grr\mit\jre   witJtun    the 
pr-trrt.vc  •jrirrm  ot  coiitrolled  prices  ar.d  bargauui^.f  p<jW«-  which 
hA     prr  v»^  «)  beni-flcial  to  other  grtnipn 

The  Or^t  W'JTitl  War  hr>imii»  a  bJ«  expansion  of  «rrtcult»xral  pro- 
dvjctk^n  m  the  UnUed  States  When  th»-  war  came  to  an  end.  a 
imrff  part  at  the  foreign  dmand  ceii-^ed  SiarpiU'^^s  piled  up  m 
ihia  country,  and  farm  prices  were  dra.-itically  reduced  The  index 
I  f  prtrets  rocelved  by  farmer"  tt-'A  fn;m  1213  In  1919  to  125  In  1921. 
But  the  index  of  pnces  paid  bv  farmers  fell  much  less  From  202 
m  1»!».  It  went  down  only  to  laa  m  1921  The  r.-sult  was  that 
per  ca(rtta  farm  income  from  production  was  reduced  by  60  percent. 
Wet  only  that,  but  farm  Incrrme  went  way  down  as  ccmpar.  d  with 
nonfami  incrime  In  1»19  the  per  capita  furm  Income  Imm  pro- 
duction arailabie  for  family  Uving  wa.s  54  percent  as  great  as  the 
p.  r  capitrt  tu  nfartn  incrnie  But  by  1»21  the  per  capita  farm 
income  wi»  only  21  percent  aa  great  as  the  per  capita  nonfann 
Income 

rnrtnrra  found  that  they  were  ccmpletely  dffl  ited  But  industry 
and  iMbor  were  pr'rt»»rted  a«ain«t  the  full  eB*ct«  <jf  the  pi  at -war 
dettJitton  by  tariff'*,  wn^e  laws  and  the  ccrpnrate  form  of  business 
or«an»7atcti  Parmept  naturally  demanded  that  they  tno  b<  in- 
cluilid  in  th<-  prot*.  tlve  syiitem  Thw  cl<mand  f.  r  equality  was 
one  of  the  principal  reaaons  for  the  orvanixaUtiri  and  gmwth  of  the 
American   Farm  Burrau  FitJeralion 

In  -t<p  with  this  dftnand  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
immediately  threw  It^  aupport  behind  meaxuren  lo  protect  the 
dnrmxtir  prtcpa  (if  farm  prrdnctn  We  felt  that  the  world  would 
take  i-ur  nurpluaea.  but  we  had  to  ha»e  som  •  wuy  to  protf^t  the 
domeatlc  prtc«  We  thought,  at  that  time,  thai  we  could  acc^m- 
pji»h  LhiB  result  thrt)Utfh  the  tariff  and  thmuRh  the  control  of 
dcmetitir  supplies  by  farmers'  voluntary  cooperative  markeung 
orjrui  :ratloi>a  We  thought  If  we  could  only  get  rid  of  the  exp^m- 
•Me  !«urp»U!*es  we  cotUd  make  the  larlil  work  for  agriculture  Our 
aJo«<an  waa  "Tariff  for  all  or  t-irtfT  for  none   " 

That  Is  why  we  supported  the  Bmeri?encv  Tariff  Act  of  1»21  and 
took  part  In  the  National  Agrlctillunil  Conference  Cilled  by  Ptvs\- 
dent  Harding  In  11)32.  whicb  recommended  further  tartll  revision. 
Wr  then  .<iupported  the  mcreaae  in  tariffs  provided  In  the  Pordiiey- 
MrCtiniber  At  t  of   l»2a 

We  apparently  aloitg  »tth  eTerytxidy  el.<»e  at  the  time  failed  to 
realize  that  the  rhanpe  of  ihla  country  from  a  debtor  status  to 
that  of  eredlUir  called  for  a  new  foreign  policy.  We  jMst  dldnt 
n}>f>ref  late  the  mgnliVance  of  thla  change,  and  apparently  some 
pei^ple  don't  appreciate  it  even  now. 

Meantime  tiie  surplus  problem  was  erer  present,  and  we  sup- 
pi  irred  a  whole  seru:j  of  measiirea  and  proposAls  intended  to  cope 
with  It 

One  of  the  vrry  ftrst  projecta  spot^aored  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  w»a  the  gift  cf  over  400  carlOiid*  i  rouijhlv 
r«5Ulv  ilent  to  a  half  million  buahelsi  of  surplus  c>>m  for  the  relief 
ol  sulfertiur  r>eople  In  Belktium.  Poland,  and  the  Near  East  In  1921 
T;  ^  it".  »a.s  donated  by  farmers,  who  felt  that  It  Wi»a  simply 
w.   I'l.iiin   down   prices   in  thi.s  country   and   would   fill   a  real   need 

In    IWl    we  supported   the  extension  of   the  powers   of   the  War 

Fiinnre  Corporation  enabling  It  to  lend  up  to  $1000.000.000  to 
farmers  and  later  authori/.ati(m  for  It  to  make  advances  to  foreign 
^purrhnvrs  of  otir  surplus  a^icnillural  products 

We  worked  actively  fi^r  lower  freight  rates  so  «.<*  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  our  surplus  products  abroad  We  also  f-upported 
expansion  of  the  American  merchant  marine  with  the  same  end  In 
view  We  favored  the  Oreat  Lakes-3t  Lawrmcr  Waterway  and  the 
development  of  the  M;.v.outi.  Ohio,  and  Ml-oiis-sippi  Rivers  so  as 
to  rut  down  th«  cui>t  uf  getting  uur  wheal  lulo  the  Liverpool  and 
other  forefgn  markets 

Still  we  were  plagued  with  a  surplus  We  then  threw  our  weight 
beh:iul  the  McNary-Haiigen  bill  under  which  a  Government  export 
c(  .fxiration  wmld  have  been  set  up  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  farm 
products  tu  frmgn  markets  m  such  a  way  as  to  give  our  farmers 
th  •  b.  ntflt  of  the  world  price,  plus  the  tarUT,  In  th^ir  own  mar- 
kets The  principal  aim  of  the  McNary-Haiicen  bill  wa.s  to  ni.Hke 
the  tariff  effective  on  our  farm  prtxlucts.  Thi.s  proposal,  alrhtsu^h 
mactcd  twice  by  Oomcresa.  wan  blocked  twice  by  Presidential  veto 
and  was  never  carrk-d  into  effect. 

The  McNary-Hau^.'n  flght  was  an  8-year  flpht.  The  cities  were 
prospen^un.  but  agriculture  wa-s  depressed.  We  fought  conlinu- 
otuUy  to  »ch^e^•e  erntrol  of  surpl\i*es  and  to  brin^  a^trulture  into 
the  .\inerlcan  protective  system.  Farmers  In  the  corn  and  wheat 
arvaa.  )oin«d  by  iheir  nei^burs  in  the  Cotton  Belt  of  the  South, 
borame  thoroughly  arou.'^ed 

As  a  substitute  for  the  McNnrv-H.-^ugen  plan.  farmer=  In  1929 
were  given  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  We  did  not  recom- 
mend this  plan,  but  we  cooperated  In  every  way  pusaihle  to  give 
it  a  full  and  compJete  trial. 

The  experietice  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  under  the  Agncxil- 
tural  Markating  Act  demonstrated  the  futility  of  trying  to  control 
surpluses  and  make  the  tariff  effective  without  Government  help 
to  farmers  In  the  control  of  tlieir  production.  The  Farm  Board 
found  that  even  thr>itigb  the  use  of  suhaldies  It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  surpltiats  In  foreign  markrts.  In  Its 
ftpniial  reports  tha  Farm  BcArd  frankly  confessed  the  futility  of 
this  type  of  operation,  unsupported  by  production  control. 

IXuring  the  decade  of  th^  20's  there  had  been  a  gradual  but 
alight  Improvement  In  the  farm  situation.     A  few  momenu  ago  T 


pointed  out  that  in  1921  the  per  capita  farm  !ncr«ne  was  only  21 
percent  as  great  as  per  capita  nonfarm  inctJtne  By  1929.  It  was 
28  percent  as  2r»*at  as  nonfarm  income. 

But  the  stock  market  crash  In  1929  ushered  In  a  r>ew  and  even 
mon*  serlou.^  emereenrv  for  acriculture  and  the  Nation  For  yer^ra 
the  cites  had  thought  thev  could  keep  on  being  prosperous  with- 
out a  prof:p»»ron9  asrictilture  We  had  repeatedly  warned  that 
the  Nation  could  not  continue  half  bocm  and  half  broke.  At 
last  the  storm  hit  the  cities  and  the  farms  both. 

Fhrm  tnccme  ^cns  dealt  another  staggering  blow.  The  Incumbent 
Bdm:nl«tratlcn  proposed  another  revision  of  the  tariff.  In  dcspcm- 
tlcn  the  farmrrs  joined  In  with  this  movement.  The  American 
Farm  Burrau  Federation  supported  the  upwani  adjustment  cf  agri- 
cultural rates,  hoping  thereby  to  get  farm  prices  up  to  parity  with 
industry.  We  did  not.  bcwever,  approve  the  upward  adjustmer.t  of 
nrnagrlcuUtiral  tariffs.  Our  Wa-hlngtcn  representative.  Mr.  Chester 
H  Gray,  testifying  before  the  Ways  and  Mi  ans  Committee  of  the 
House  on  January  24.  1929,  clearly  brought  out  this  point  In  answer- 
ing the  que.stlcns  of  Representative  Cordell  Hull,  then  a  member  ot 
th^'  committee 

Mr  Cray  said:  "I  pointed  out.  I  believe,  the  first  day  I  api;-arcd 
Ijefore  the  committee,  on  t)ehalf  of  schedules  wc  were  seeking  that 
the  adjuslmen-.^  of  tarl.T  rates  this  time  were  to  equalize  a^-rlculture 
Willi  :n:lu»try  If  that  were  done,  wc  would  have  no  assault  to  malte 
en  the  industrial  fabric,  unless  the  Indtistrlal  dutlt.s  should  be 
sought  to  be  raised  so  incrdinately,  or  so  far  beyond  what  we  are 
seeking,  as  to  make  it  entirely  out  of  proportion  Then  we  would 
have  to  make  a  fight  and  we  would  make  a  strong  one.  to  bring 
those  schedules  down." 

That  was  the  pt:8ltlon  taken  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation at  the  time  the  Smooi-Hawley  Act  was  under  considcraUon. 
In  the  spring  of  1929  a  special  session  of  Congrest  was  called  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  eiiactlng  farm  legislation  and  a  limited  revisioa 
of  the  tariff  to  help  agriculture.  But  what  happened?  The  action 
that  started  out  as  a  limited  revl&lcn  became  a  general  revision.  In 
spite  of  the  Ineisteuce  of  the  President  and  friends  of  agriculture 
In  Congress.  Aimost  every  ^^pecial  interest  In  tl>€  manufacturing 
field  demanded  a  .share  of  the  tariff  gravy  that  wa.s  being  dished  cut. 
Agriculture  got  quite  a  number  of  increases  In  agricultural  tariff 
rales,  but  for  every  increase  the  farmers  got.  luduiiry  got  several 
tlmt«  as  many.  After  a  year  of  old-fashioned  tariff  logrolling,  the 
Snioot-Hawley  Act  was  paf«ed  by  Congress  and  si^iicd  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  embodied  the  ultimate  e.xtreirvc  In  high-tarllT  protection 
in  the  history  uf  the  United  SUtcs.  It  contained  over  4.900  dutiable 
Items  on  which  the  average  ad  valorem  duty,  com.puted  at  1930  32 
values,  was  57  percent 

Actually,  the  protection  given  most  agricultural  prices  In  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  was  only  a  mirage  Tlii.s  wa.s  especially  true 
foi  the  export  couim<xlllles,  on  which  tariffs  were  not  effective 
because  the  exportable  surpluses  forced  tlie  (Ujmestic  price  down 
to  the  world  level.  Durti^;  the  years  Imniedialcly  foliowiug  this 
period  this  fact  becanie  more  ai^d  more  evident  as  ihe  prices  of  our 
suple  farm  commodities  fell  lower  and  lower  By  1932  farmers 
were  getting  30  cent-;  a  bushel  for  their  wheat,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  tlutt  they  enjoyed  a  wlieat  tariff  of  42  cents  a  bui>hel.  They 
were  getting  only  10  to  20  centa  a  bushel  for  their  corn  even 
though  the  tariff  on  corn  was  25  cents  a  bushel  They  were  get- 
tiiig  only  15  or  16  cents  a  pound  for  their  butterfat.  even  though 
the  butter  tariff  wa.s  14  cent*  a  pound.  They  were  getting  only 
9  cents  a  pound  fur  their  wool,  even  though  the  wool  tarilT  was 
J4  cents  a   pourd 

IndtLstrlal  prices  did  not  decline  nearly  as  much  as  farm  prices, 
becau.se  industr.al  tanffs  were  more  effective  and  because  indus- 
try open\ted  under  monopolistic  controls.  Thus,  the  disparity 
of  agricnlture  with  Industry  was  greatly  increased 

The  great  rank  and  file  of  farmers  at  last  had  their  eves  oper^d 
to  the  inadequacy  of  higher  tariffs  as  a  means  of  coming  within 
the  American  protective  S3^cm.  They  became  convinced  that 
every  time  they  were  lured  into  the  tariff  game  they  got  traded 
rut  of  thelT  shirts  Their  painful  exf^erlerce  with  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  demonstrated  to  them,  once  and  for  all.  that  higher 
tariffs  were  not  the  solution  to  their  siirplns  problem  Farmers 
at  last  realtaw<l.  probably  more  fully  than  ever  before  how  they 
were  penallred  under  the  tariff  srysiem.  I>e*pite  the  higher  tar- 
iffs and  despite  the  stabillxation  operations  of  the  Farm  Board, 
which  was  doing  the  best  it  could  with  the  machinery  It  had, 
the  surpluses  of  farm  products  piled  up  «n<l  the  bottom  dropp-^l 
out  of  farm  prices,  uhlle  the  pnces  of  things  farmers  had  to  buy 
vrere  maintained  at   miKh  higher  levels 

The  Federal  Farm  Board,  in  its  desperate  efforts  to  dispose  of 
»tirph!«r«.  sold  seven  and  one-half  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  a 
German  importer  whose  notes  were  ^aranteed  bv  the  G^rmsn 
Oowmment.  The  price  was  $3912.000.  of  which  $l'.27fl000  Is  still 
impatd  The  Fnrm  Board  also  stMd  15.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  Chinese  Government  and  took  notes  for  $9  212.000,  cf  wMch 
only  fOOOO.OOO  has  been  paid.  It  gave  85,000.000  btishels  of  wheat 
to  the  Red  Crews 

Thus  the  tariff  did  not  solve  our  domestic  price  problem  and 
accentuated  the  disparity  laetween  the  farmer  and  the  rest  of 
the  public  Incredible  as  It  seems,  by  1932  the  per  capita  farm 
Income  was  only  12  percent  as  great  as  the  per  capita  nonfarm. 
Income 

That  was  the  climax  of  the  10  years  of  effort  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  by  Congress  to  giv«  equality  to 
agriculture  under  the  old-fashioned  tariff  system. 
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Not  only  did  the  tariff  fall  to  help  American  farmers  out  of  the 
depression,  but  It  actually  injured  them  severely,  and  greatly 
Intensified  the  effects  of  Uie  depre.sslon.  When  the  United  States 
Imposed  these  high  industrial  tariffs,  other  countrle.^.  soon  retali- 
ated against  our  prtxlucts.  particularly  otir  farm  products,  and 
cut  off  to  a  large  extent  our  already  dwindling  foreign  outlet. 

For  example.  Cuba,  cur  second  largest  market  for  lard,  angered 
by  our  high  duty  on  sugar  and  following  our  example  of  Intense 
nationalism,  boosted  the  duty  against  our  lard  to  over  $9  a  hun- 
dred, and  added  a  consumption  tax  of  practically  10  jx^rcent 
How  could  we  hope  to  sell  our  surplus  lard  to  Cul>a  under  such 
conditions? 

S)milarly.  in  the  case  of  wheat,  Germany.  France,  and  Italy. 
who  were  among  our  best  customers,  boasted  their  tariffs  to  more 
than  11.50  a  bushel.  How  could  we  sell  them  any  wheat  under 
such  conditions. 

The  womt  damage  to  American  agriculture  came  when  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  had  long  been  our  greatest  market  for 
farm  surpluses,  abshdoned  her  traditional  free-trade  policy  In 
favor  of  Empire  preference.  This  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  our 
exports  of  lard.  pork.  beef,  wheat  and  flour,  apples,  tobacco,  and 
other  American  farm  prodticts.  The  whole  world  t)ecame  a  veri- 
table jungle  of  trad<  restrictions  and  trade  barriers  of  every  kind. 
These  barriers  together  with  the  other  natlonallKtic  noHcles  which 
many  countries  had  adopted  after  the  first  World  War.  strangled 
trade,  threw  millions  of  people  out  of  work  In  the  United  States, 
and  caused  enormous  surpluses  of  farm  products  to  pile  up  In 
our  domestic  markets,  wrecking  farm  prices  and  bankrupting 
thousands  of  famierj. 

The  disastrous  ret^ults  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  showed  that 
some  better  method  of  tarllf  making  would  have  to  be  adopted. 
That  unfortunate  exporlence  proved  that  whenever  Congress 
undTtakes  a  revisUn  of  the  tariff  the  country  Is  then  at  the 
mercy  of  logrolling,  vote-trading  blocs  which  without  regard  to 
the  general  welfare  leek  to  further  their  own  special   interests. 

Manv  years  before,  the  shortcomings  of  the  old  method  of  tariff 
making  had  t>egun  to  be  realized  by  even  the  advocates  of  the 
protectionist  philosophy.  In  the  Pordnoy-McCumtwr  Act  Con- 
gress recognized  the  need  to  get  away  from  the  old  method  of 
making  revisions.  For  this  purpose  It  established  tlie  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  provlde-l  for  a  flexible  tariff,  which  people  hoped 
would  take  the  tariff  out  of  politics  and  out  of  the  congressional 
logrolling,  and  provide  for  scientific  tariff  readjustments  has"d  on 
facttial  studies  Thl.'  action  was  supported  by  the  American  Pami 
Bureau  Federation  It  was  predicted  at  that  time  that  the 
Fordney-McCumbcr  Act  would  be  the  last  general  revision  by 
Congrers. 

Looking  back  now,  how  the  farmers  wish  It  had  been.  The 
flexible  provision .  however,  proved  to  be  very  cumbcrEomc  and 
Blow,  and  failed  to  provide  a  satisfactory  method  of  tariff  adjust- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  a  few  commodities,  the  adjustments 
were  Inconsrquentlal  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  and  practically  all 
of  the  changes  were  upward. 

In  the  light  of  the  Nation's  expiertence  under  these  various  tariff 
acts,  and  proflting  from  tlie  les-scns  learned  during  the  depression. 
Ccn':^ess  In  1934  passed  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Art. 
One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  act  was  to  reopen  export  markets 
for  American  farm  products.  Thla  act  set  up  machinery  whereby 
our  Government  could  Induce  other  countries  to  scale  down  their 
trade  barriers  agalnrt  our  farm  and  indu-strial   products. 

Meanwhile,  the  cutting  off  of  our  export  outlets,  resulting  from 
the  trade  barriers  throughout  the  world,  forced  American  farmers 
to  develop  an  effective  mechanism  with  which  they  could  adjtxst 
their  acreage  and  production  In  line  with  available  markets — do- 
mestic and  foreign.  The  loss  of  otir  foreign  outlets  made  It 
necps.«iary  to  reduce  the  production  of  surplus  crops  by  30.000000 
acres  Through  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  farmers 
had  the  aid  of  the  Government  In  making  this  adjustment 

Both  the  agrlctiltural-adjustment  program  and  the  trade- 
agreement  program  were  supported  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Since  that  time  we  have  hearUly  supported  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  and  the  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
The  farm  program  and  the  trade-agreement  program  are  not  con- 
tradictory but  actually  dovetail  together  In  working  toward  the 
objective'  of  bringing  parity  to  the  American  farmer.  Under  the 
one  prt^gram.  farmers  are  keeping  their  production  In  line  with 
existing  demand,  and  under  the  other  program  the  Government 
Is  attempting  to  regain  foreign  markets  so  that  farmers  can  pro- 
duce more  at  profitable  prices. 

The  Nation  has  now  had  nearly  6  years  of  experience  with  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement.*!  Act.  The  program  carried  out  under 
th.st  act  has  been  almost  constantly  the  subject  of  Intense  con- 
troversy There  have  been  repeated  charges  that  under  the  trade 
agreements  "farmers  have  t>een  sold  down  the  river"  On  the 
ether  hand,  friend?  of  the  trade-agreement  program  have  claimed 
that  it  is  of  substantial  tteneflt  to  agrlcultur?. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  real  effects  of  this  program  without  regard 
to  partisan  politics  or  preconceived  economic  theories,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  enlisted  the  coop)cration  cf  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States.  Iowa  State 
College  Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  T.  W.  Schultz.  head  of  Its 
economics  department,  this  college,  during  the  last  few  months, 
hats  carried  on  f  comprehensive  study  of  the  program.  We  wanted 
facts  and  not  propaganda 

In   this  study  Professor   Schulti  and  bis  assistants  sought   the 
answers  to  these  and  other  questtons: 
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Have  the  American  farmers  been  hurt  by  Increased  Imports  under 
the   trade-agreements  program? 

Have  the  American  faimerK  been  helped  by  Increased  exports 
under  the  t.ade -agreements  program? 

Have  the  American  farmers  received  beneflt  from  Increased  In- 
dustrial exports  under  the  trade-a^;re«•ments  program? 

What  has  been  the  over-all  effect  of  this  program  upon  American 
agiiculturc? 

Based  upon  the  results  of  the  Iowa  State  College  study  and 
factual  Information  made  available  from  other  sources,  the  d;^le- 
gates  repres!  nlmp  farmers  from  39  Slates,  at  the  annual  nueting 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Chicago  In  December 
1939,  without  a  dissenting  vote  adopted  a  resolution  declarir.g  as 
their  conviction  that  the  net  effect  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram had  been  helpful,  rather  than  harmful,  to  American  agri- 
culture, and  favoring  the  continuance  of  the  trade-agreements 
program  with  pro|>er  safeguards  They  felt  that  the  farm  program 
and  the  trade-agreement*  propram,  v/orklng  together,  provide  the 
greateiit  hope  not  only  for  a  balanced  economy  In  America  but  for 
strengthening  this  Nations  position  as  the  world's  foremost  Chris- 
tian democracy. 

The  re.iolutlon  adopted  was  as  follows: 

"Recogn.zlng  the  fact  that  our  tariff  policies  had  failed  to 
protect  the  domestic  price  of  basic  farm  commodities  generally 
produced  in  surplus  volume  In  this  countiy  nnd,  further,  that 
such  policies  had  contributed  to  the  dl«parUy  that  had  developed 
between  farm  prices  on  the  one  hund  and  Industrial  prlcift  and 
wages  on  the  other,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  In 
1934  author.zed  Its  board  of  directors  to  support  legislation  per- 
mitting the  negotiation  and  consummation  of  reciprocal -trade 
agreements  with  other  nations;  Insisting,  however,  that  In  nego- 
tiating such  agreements  no  concessions  be  made  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  or  holding  the  domestic  price  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  below  the  parity  level 

"Tlie  Federation  recently  sponsored  a  study  by  recognized  econ- 
omists of  the  economic  effects  of  all  important  existing  trade 
agreements.  This  study  seems  to  reveal  that  there  has  been  a 
substantially  larger  Increase  in  export«  to  agreement  than  to  non- 
agreement  countries,  and  that  there  has  not  been  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  Increaw  In  Imports  from  ajn-eement 
and  non-agreement  countries  Many  factors  have  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  this  increased  trade,  including  our  gold  pollcv  and  a 
general  upturn  In  v.orld  business  From  all  f;u-ts  thus  far  avail- 
able. It  appears  that  while  the  greatest  portion  of  increased  ex- 
ports has  been  In  Industrial  products,  from  which  agriculture  has 
only  indirectly  benefited,  yet  this  ntudy.  together  with  other 
Information  available  to  the  Federation!  reveals  that  the  net 
effect  of  the  agreements  has  been  h<*l|)ful  rather  than  hurtful. 

"In  giving  our  support,  to  the  continuance  of  reciprocal -trade 
agreements,  we  renew,  with  Increased  emphasis,  our  demand  that 
no  agreement  be  consummated,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to 
force  or  hold  domestic  prices  for  any  farm  commodity  below 
parity  level.  Any  other  course  would  Justify  the  condemnation 
of  and  opposlt.ou  to  such  agreement  by  all  agricultural  groups. 

"We  further  Insist  that  In  the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements, 
economic  factors  be  given  consideration  equivalent  to  the  weight 
accorded  to  the  factors  of  diplomacy  and  statecraft.  To  this  end 
we  urge  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  be  amended  to  provide 
that  no  agreement  be  consummated  unless  unanlmotisly  approved 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Stale.  Commerce,  and  Agriculture." 

In  an  )iher  resolution  the  deU  gales  called  attention  to  the  danger 
to  agriculture  In  the  proposed  trade  agreemenU  with  ArgenUna. 
Uruguay,  and  Chile.     This  resolution  was  as  follows: 

"With  re.^pect  to  the  propo::,ed  Argentine  trade  agreement,  we 
believe  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  Arpentlne  which  is  not  fraught  with  grave  danger  to 
American  agriculture,  for  the  reason  that  the  bulk  of  Argentine 
exports  are  directly  competitive  with  the  products  of  American 
farms.  A  similar  principle  is  Involved  in  the  proposed  trade  agree- 
ments with  Chile  and  Uriiguay. 

"We  again  direct  the  attention  of  the  State  Department  to  our 
brief  on  thl-s  subject,  filed  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
with  the  Committee  for  Rt?ciproclty  Inlormation  on  October  4.  1939. 
in  which  we  Insist  that  no  conces.«;lon8  be  granted  to  the  Argentine 
which  might  reduce  or  hold  the  domestic  price  cjf  any  agrlculttiral 
commodity  below  the  parity  level.  To  do  so  would  force  American 
farmers  to  condemn  such  an  agreement  and  would  seriously  detract 
from  their  otherwise  support  of  this  fundamental  policy  of  forelcn 
trade." 

What  are  the  facts  on  which  the  position  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  Is  baaed? 

Have  American  farmers  t>een  hurt  by  Increased  Imports?  The 
fact.s  show  that  the  volume  of  agricultural  commodities  from  trade- 
agreement  countries  has  not  Increased  to  any  greater  extent  than 
the  volume  of  such  Imports  from  nonagreement  countries.  Pur- 
thermore.  the  total  volume  of  all  comptetltive  farm  Imports  is  sub- 
stantially less  under  the  present  trade -agreement  program  than  It 
was  during  the  period  1924-29  Careful  analysis  fails  to  disclose  any 
measurable  Injury  to  Anerlcan  agriculture  chargeable  to  trade 
agreements 

The  Bute  Department  has  wisely  pursued  a  cautious  policy  in 
making  concessions  to  other  nations,  frequently  resorting  U)  quota 
restrictions  to  protect  our  domestic  mjirkets  against  excessive  sup- 
plies of  imported  commodities  Furthermore.  Secretary  Hull.  In  his 
address  at  the  American  Farm  Bureau  annual  meeting,  gave  his  own 
peraonal  assurance  of  bis  deep  concera  In  tbe  welfare  of  taniMrs 
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and  hiM  Intention  to  «afcK'.;ard  and  promct*  their  welfare  He  said, 
■Let  m*  atkj  to  you  In  perlectly  plain  lan^juage  that  If  there  v.-ere 
tbe  >llgbtfl«t  •u«plcl<  n  in  my  own  nilnd  that  farmers  In  this  country 
were  bett^  hurt  rathor  than  helped  by  the  trade-a^r*^ments  pro- 
gram. I  wouJd  be  the  first  to  favor  dropping  it.  But  tbe  facta  tell  a 
different  »tcry  ' 

Subaequently,  Prr«ldent  Roosevelt,  responding  to  my  letter  trans- 
Bjittirjif  f)iir  reacIuUcns  on  the  trade-aRreements  proeram  and  the 
Argentine  agreenK'nt.  also  gave  definite  assurance  that  the  welfare 
of  agrictilture  would  continue  to  be  zealously  saXejruarded.  His 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  15.  1939,  enclcatng  the 
summary  of  a  study  mode  by  Dr  Schultz.  of  Iowa  State  College,  of 
the  effects  of  the  tradc-a<n'efmentfl  program  upon  atn'Hulture 

"Tlie  results  of  thl.n  careful  and  unbiased  study  afford  a  perfect 
tliustmtUin  of  what  happ«'ns  when  the  reckless  and  irresponsible 
charges  that  have  been  made  a^iiin.'jt  the  trade-agreements  pro^r^m 
are  properly  sifted  and  expo«U  to  the  test  of  facts  Every  eflirt 
has  been  made  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  agriculture. 

"Tlie  evidence  that  agriculture  ha.s  been  helped  rather  than  hurt. 
By  this  program  ^eems  unanswerable,  and  I  congratulate  >ou  ai.d 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  the  splendid  stand  which 
you  took  on  thla  vital  question  at  your  recent  annual  meeting  in 
ChlcaKO  •■ 

Since  these  assurances  were  given,  an  announcement  has  been 
made  of  the  abandonment  of  the  proposed  agreements  with  Argen- 
tina and  Unigtiay,  due  to  the  in.-istence  of  our  Government  upon 
adequate  safetaiards  to  protect  our  farmers,  especially  on  flaxseed 
and  canned  b»^f.  and  the  refusal  of  Argentina  to  accept  an  atTce- 
ment  containing  such  safegtiards  Tlie  willingness  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  scrap  these  aureements  rather  than  .sacrlflre  the  welfare 
if  our  farmem  is  Krea'.ly  appreciated  and  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
ffxxl  frtlth  of  »•   •'    President  Rixj«<-velt  and  Secretary  Hull 

Have  Anif  t  ..w-  f.irniers  b«Tn  helped  by  liure.irted  exports  of  the'r 
fiirm  pr  <!'.rt>  '  TTie  facts  ^how  that  fxp)rts  of  (arm  products  to 
trndf  .  f  . -iiei  t  (o\jntrles  from  IBUft  10  to  1938  30  IncreBsrd  13 
|..  t.  .  I.'  while  exports  of  furm  |  ro<lu<Ms  to  othrr  ciiuntrlfs  dPirraied 
\>  (..  ii»-tit  Ini|Kirt«f)t  rotuT«Ni<in'«  wre  mude  by  Orrnt  Prita'n. 
^  >  .1  . 1  iUKJ  I'M  rr  ( ..tiDirir^  MM  Atrerir  tit  wheat  Amrrirmi  j  ^rk  and 
I  .'I  II, <l  >t  Will"  ruiiijrt  of  fruiis  vitetnbles,  and  other  pnxlwU, 
I  MHiiJy  (•  •tioi      .     iiciiir  '1  the  rlTw  llvriiKMi  of  thiaw  a'rri'- 

tn    '  II   fi»loi||iu  i;iif   '  «i>ort   'fufle 

We    f>    >     ■'■     II, «(     W'ltiii    ''iiuiiorii    tMttiiK    whni    th«y   itrr,    th« 

lrm(Uf'»t<'  < <  \it<  vtaiit  tty  H'^oU  li  *■  ttni   b«<rit  al'le  to  r"«tois  tlia 

Anutnvmu  i    m,   r    i «  f  'inxr  po«ituiii   m  ttut  World  market      On 

crriain  c<  mio  'ti  u  >  |,.ti  tu  umiiv  wheal  and  ottnn.  our  Oove'ri* 
mrrit  haa  propoMxl  via)!  iitl  ii  irrnaii' iial  ugre<'(iii-ii*a  Miliiih  wi  uld 
a-Miir»  our  farntrfs  ol  ilnir  uliu,  o(  the  v-iM  in.iiki  t  |>>  iM,ii|{ 
the  c<mplatlon  of  »ii»'h  4t«ieiii.  i  •«  it  lii^  !>  .  ;  i.i(';a.«ry  lor  our 
Government  to  suboidi/e  tli-  <  xp  r'.  of  '.h  •  >:.  1  ■  ",  n  During 
thi>  wheal-markftlng  year  whuii  ended  '.  »  '  ui.im'T.  we  were  able 
to  exjx)rt  more  than  100  000  lmc)  hu-heu  ,  j  \i...i.ti.  The  current  cot- 
ton-export program  already  .i  r  ^  "lat  during  the  present  mar- 
keting year  cotton  export.s  v.i;i  i;  tal  ti  oOOOOO  bales  or  moro.  Both 
the  trade-aj^'eemenis  prottram  and  the  export -subsidy  prrgrums 
demonstrate  the  beneflcial  effi-cts  on  farm  Income  of  the  dlspoeal 
cf  a  relatively  snrrall  portion  of  these  commodities  In  the  export 
market  Th»  total  cost  of  last  year's  wheat-export  pro<n"am  was 
about  125000000.  and  that  of  this  years  cotton-export  program 
abt  ut  •40  000  000.  whereas  the  Increase  of  farm  Income  which  haa 
resulted  is  several  times  as  great 

H.«ve  American  farmers  benefited  from  an  Increase  In  Industrial 
e.xports  resulting  from  the  trade -acreements  pro^rram?  There  la 
strong  evidence  that  they  hive  so  benefited  Under  the  Canadian 
trad»*  agreement  alone  Industrial  exports  have  tncrea.'^ed  by  almost 
•  ICO  000  000  This  Increase  In  industrial  ex{;orts  Ls  reflected  in  a 
lanter  volume  of  factory  pay  rolls  In  th'  United  States.  These 
laryrer  factory  pay  rolls  In  turn  nre  reflected  In  Increased  Income 
received  by  the  producers  of  livestock  products,  dairy  products, 
poultry  products,  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Iowa  State  College  study  Indicates  that  the  over-all  reftilt 
of  the  tr!»de  agreements  has  been  a  benefit  to  American  Hgncu'.'ure. 
Prole«-;or  9chu:t7  .n  his  report  says;  "There  have  been  positive  gains 
to  agriculture  from  the  trade  agreements.  Though  possibly  less  | 
j-ub-^tantlal  than  many  had  hoped  for.  the  gaiiis  have  l>een  real 
and  m  the  rlcht  direction  " 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  American  Fnrm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion is  not  asking  for  an  Income  for  agriculture  above  the  parity 
level  There  Is  no  Just  reason  for  coir.pl-'.int  nbtut  imports  of  a 
commodity  the  price  of  which  Is  above  parity.  Our  farmers,  for 
example  would  be  glad  to  admit  Argentine  corn  If  the  price  of  corn 
were  above  parity  A  few  years  a«»o  when  drought  cut  down  our 
<lomeaTic  corn  crop  by  a  bllllcn  bushels,  our  members  had  under 
OOBslderatlon  a  recomfnendation  that  the  tariff  on  corn  be  tem- 
porarily reduced.  But  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  does 
favor  tariff  and  other  policies  which  will  place  agriculture  in  a  fair- 
Income  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  public. 

We  feel  that  the  slogan  used  In  some  quarters.  "The  American 
market  for  the  American  farmer."  doee  not  by  any  means  indicate 
u  hat  the  farmer  really  wants  The  American  market  alone  is  not 
nearly  enough  for  the  American  farmer  What  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  stands  for  is:  "An  American  standard  of  living 
for  the  American  farmer." 

An  important  aspect  of  this  whol«  tariff-  and  trade-agreement 
question  Is  the  efTtct  of  the  tariff  and  other  policies  on  the  farmer 
as  a  ooxwuiuer.     A^^ricuitura  t»  axx  uuporiaut  part  of  the  Amertcaa 


market  for  Industry.  There  are  lO.OOO.OOO  farm  people  in  the  South 
dependent  on  cotton  and  5.000.000  farm  people  in  the  Com  Belt 
dependent  on  corn  and  hogs  All  these  farmers  are  producing  for 
export  and  their  Income  and  purchasing  power  Is  directly  alTected 
by  the  cppcrtunlty  to  sell  their  products  in  world  markets  at 
profitable  prices 

The  farmer  as  a  consumer  Is  affected  not  only  by  his  own  Income, 
but  by  the  price  of  ihinjis  he  has  to  buy.  For  a  long  time  he  haa 
had  to  pay  higher  prices  by  reason  of  the  tariff  on  manufactured 
goods  If  the  tariff  duties  on  products  the  farmer  ccnsum.s  were 
completely  effective  in  raising  prices,  the  tariff  on  goods  they  used 
In  1935  would  have  cost  American  farmers  $681,000,000.  according 
to  a  recent  Department  cf  Agriculture  estimate  This  amounts  to 
•  108  per  farm  lamtly.  Though  the  duties  were  not.  In  fact,  com- 
pletely effective  In  raising  prices  the  actual  cost  of  tariffs  to  farmers 
was  -Still  a  substantial  portion  cf  these  e.'tlmates  and  amounted  to 
a  noticeable  Item  in  the  farmers  budget  that  year.  For  goode  u.^od 
In  family  living  en  the  farm,  tariff  costs,  on  the  basla  of  the  same 
estimate,  would  have  amounted  to  $510,000,000  in  1935  and.  for 
goods  used  In  farm  production.  $171,000,000.  Tliese  costs  average 
$81  and  $27  per  farm  family. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  taxes  that  are  said  to  be 
taxes  on  consumption  But  farmers,  who  receive  so  little  Ix^neflt 
from  the  tariff  and  who  must  pay  tariff-protected  prices  on  pur- 
chases to  supply  their  everyday  needs,  are  undoubtedly  the  chief 
victims  of  such  cousumptlcn  taxes  Here  are  a  few  articles  farmers 
must  buy,  and  the  rate  of  the  tariff  tax  on  them:  Shoes.  20  percent; 
axes.  45  percent:  stoves.  70  percent;  rope.  30  percent;  skillets.  60 
percent;  suspenders.  35  percent;  tooth  bru.-hcs,  172  percent;  tooth 
paste,  75  percent:  padlocks.  253  percent.  When  you  consider  the 
high  tariff  tax  farmers  must  pay  on  almott  everything  they  buy. 
It  Is  liiMe  wonder  that  their  total  cost  of  living  Is  Increased  by 
hundreds  rf  mlllinns  of  dollars  becau.se  of  the  tariff. 

B'-hind  the  shelter  of  sky-high  tariff  walls,  numerous  American 
tnclu.<ttries  have  been  able  to  carry  on  monopolistic  practices  and 
mniupoltstlc  price  flxliiR  A  notorU  ut  Instance  of  this  was  un- 
covered by  the  Federnl  Trade  Commission  when,  on  July  2.  1937,  it 
liMUr-d  n  eomp'nlnt  rK'I:  '  ''n  ('■  n-.'u'  Institute  charging  It  with 
price  nxin?  price  (li«(  r,n  ,i  ,!■  i.  n  ,,•,.!  •,  iiutionn  of  nntltru«t  lnw»i. 
Tb*  F'tleral  Trndp  ("otiiini"  i  >n  found  'hat  ttir  remrnl  Industry, 
th#  bulk  nf  whl'h  wn«  '  ,t,<  ri,troted  In  t*o  -r  threr  gianl  corpora* 
lUiTiii,  matnttiii'-d  a  rii' d  pr.i-  -i  .il"  <]ir,M;h  a  "multiple  »)n»inK 
point  »y«tefn  "  i.iid  Hit'  n  oMj<r  (o  iii4liii.ofi  |t«  prWv  rrale  haU 
cwnol^trJitiy   f' M  :ti'    ■      nr   j,  . m.  miy  romprii'i'in  from  a^/road 

I  rlt*  ih"  Civil  ,,f  !|ii-  ,<iiiri.i  iiitiisiry  In  r.  \mn  \i  im  typicHl  of 
wtiai  hrtp|)«  ii»  ifi  fii.»'.>  I.. I  .r  i,:  ,'  .  (,  ,1  . :  ';u  '  - .  i  M  mojkjly  flfids 
lln  Krenlrat  *tr<JiiKholil  in  !Ji:;  i-  ;:  .u-lML-a  v-h.^li  are  th«  muat  iJJl- 
preKimbli?  citadeln  of  tariff  ptn'fc[int\ 

r'epor'M  of  Hie  Temporary  Nuiioiul  Economic  CommtttM  show 
tl.i'  I  II. e  of  the;;e  industries,  throu^jh  their  legally  sanctioned 
CiiiA.ra'.-  power,  buttressed  by  tariff  laws  and  other  governmental 
devices,  have  made  trade  agreements  of  their  own  against  the 
public  Interest  in  the  form  of  national  and  International  c^irtels. 
Through  these  controls  they  have  become  more  powerful  than  the 
governments  which  created  them  and  they  fix  their  own  prices  to 
the  disadvantage  of  agriculture,  labor,  the  consuming  public,  and 
that  portion  of  business  which   Is  unprotected 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  against  monopoly  and 
Is  on  record  In  favor  of  the  Governraenfs  efforts  to  combat  viola- 
tions of  the  antltru.st  laws,  whether  they  be  In  agriculture.  Indus- 
try, or  labor.  But  we  recognize  that  In  many  ca.ses  lettln.g  in  some 
Competitive  Imports  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  enforcing 
these  laws 

Under  the  Government's  legitimate  trade-agreements  progran>  it  la 
pos^ib'e  to  bring  some  real  competition  Into  such  Industries  as  the 
cement  Industry  and  thus  get  some  genuine  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  No  consumer  group  In  the  United  States  h.is  more 
to  gain  from  the  restoration  of  such  competition  than  the  farmers. 

The  claim  Is  .^crnetlmes  made  that  high  Industrial  tariffs  are 
necesiwry  to  maintain  the  wage  scales  of  industrial  workers.  But 
studies  have  t,hown  that  It  Is  the  protected  industries  that  pay  the 
lowest  wages  The  efficient  Industries,  meeting  the  competition  of 
the  world,  are  the  ones  that  on  the  average  can  pay  the  best 
wages  to  their  workers 

Confirming  this  point,  my  good  friend  Charlton  Ogburn.  counsel 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  wired  me  on  January  18 
as  fellows;  In  1929  a  survey  showed  that  annual  wages  paid 
average  worker  In  36  typical  tariff-protected  industries  were  $595 
les^s  than  wages  to  worker   In  36  typical  export  industries  " 

From  an  economic  standpoint  alone  there  Is  ample  Justifica- 
tion for  continuing  the  trade-agreement  program,  but  In  the 
present  state  of  world  affairs,  we  must  keep  larger  considerations 
constantly  in  view  Docs  the  trade-agreement  policy  make  a 
contribution  toward  the  restoration  of  orderly  relationships  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world?  It  Is  our  belief  that  it  docs  make  a 
substantial  contribution  Suppose  the  war  In  EXircpe  should  end 
this  year.  Upon  what  basis  would  our  country  be  able  to  regain 
Its  place  In  the  wcrld-trade  picture  If  our  trade-agreement  policy 
Is  scrapped? 

It  Is  absolutely  Impossible  for  the  welfare  of  American  agricul- 
ture to  be  preserved  if  we  should  attempt  to  reorganize  cur  affairs 
on  a  nationalistic  t>asls  Our  cotton  producers,  our  tofcacco  pro- 
ducers, our  wheat  producers,  our  hog  producers,  cur  fruit  pro- 
ducers are  all  dependent  on  the  foreign  market.  Suppose  the 
cotujn  and  tobacco  prcduwrs  lost  their  foreign  market  completely. 
They  would  immediately  go  mto  competlucn  with  the  corn  and 
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hog  and  beef  and  dairy  producers.  The  largely  imaglnarv  com- 
petition which  some  people  claim  faces  these  producers  through 
the  trade-agreements  program,  would  be  replaced  with  real  com- 
petition of  tremt  ndous  scope  within  our  own  country. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  97  percent  of  the  market 
for  American  farm  products,  with  the  exception  of  cotton  and 
tobacco.  Is  right  here  In  the  United  States,  From  this  the  con- 
clusion Is  drawn  that  we  dont  really  have  to  worry  about  the 
export  market  for  agriculture. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  right  here  and  now  that  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  does  not  subscribe  to  any  such 
fallacy  as  that.  We  are  out  to  protect  the  Interest*,  not  only 
of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  farmers,  but  also  the  wheat  and  hog 
farmers,  and  the  producers  of  other  farm  commodities,  who  for 
many  years  have  been  on  the  export  market.  And  we  are  out 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  dairy  farmers  and  the  cattle 
farmers,  for  we  realize  that  they  too  w^lU  suffer  if  the  farmers  now 
producing  for  export  are  forced  Into  competition  with  them.  Be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  of  farmers  to  shift  from  the  production 
of  one  commodity  to  another,  no  one  branch  of  agriculture  Is 
Immune  from  the  effects  of  misfortune  to  any  other  branch  The 
truth  Is  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  of  agriculture  Is  on  the 
export  market. 

Some  people  claim  that  chemurgy  Is  going  to  open  up  new 
markets  for  farm  products  In  Industry.  We  all  hope  that  real 
progress  along  th.s  line  can  be  made,  but  sober  common  sense  tells 
us  that  we  cannot  expect  any  sweeping  results  overnight.  There 
Isn't  any  magic  way  out  for  the  American  farmer  He  mu«t  work 
for  markets  abroad  If  he  is  going  to  have  any  chance  at  all  of 
disposing   of  his   surplus   production. 

The  prosperity  of  the  dairy  and  cattle  producers  Is  related  to 
that  of  th"  cotton  tobacco,  vheat.  and  hog  farmers  In  another 
way  When  th«*  farmers  of  the  Siuth,  for  example  who  constitute 
47  percent  of  the  32  000  000  farm  population,  and  whose  prosperity 
or  lack  of  It  detei-mlnes  the  economic  condition  of  one  of  the  great 
rrKionn  of  the  United  8tntei»  whrn  these  people  nre  IncklnK  in 
purchanlng  power,  they  cannot  buy  the  butter  or  href  pmdvieed  by 
the  dnlrvm<  n  snd  ewttlemen  Neither  ran  they  buv  Ih"  products 
f'f  industry  And  when  InduHry  Mlark^n*  off  and  factory  psy  rolln 
(Irrtinf.  Hie  rt,-»lrvtrien   ntid  cattlemen  «r«   Immedlntely  hurt 

The  Amerlrnn  Fnrm  Htifnu  Federntton  utand*  for  unity  In  ttfrrl- 
rutiufe  «nd  c  n«i*t«  ntiv  fit'h'«  for  the  b''«"t  welfure  of  m(ruu!tura 
ttu  a  wboli*  rtfirt  of  every  one  of  |i»i  hrnnchtin 

Ttie  Ameriran  Karm  llurenu  Kedwratwrn  al«o  strnd*  for  nnttnital 
unity  and  naiionnl  bulnno  At  our  Annual  meting  a  year  tvu". 
our  mem»>ers  adopted  a  refcoUifton  vtforou»ly  eupporiing  meuaurcn 
whuh  will  promote  n  better  balance  In  our  nitlonttl  lite  and 
•trengthen  our  nutional  dem.vriwy.     In  thlH  refcoUjtion  they  s;iid: 

"America  needs  an  economic  balance  which  will  aiwure  security 
for  lalxjr.  stability  for  iiidutitry.  and  parity  for  American  agri- 
culture" 

It  Is  because  we  believe  the  trade-agreement  program  contributes 
to  that  better  balance  In  our  national  life  that  we  have  con- 
sistently given  It  our  support. 

It  all  conges  down  to  a  question  of  what  Is  the  best  method  of 
tariff  making  We  have  the  tariff  and  no  one  wants  to  get  rid  of 
It  so  suddenly  as  to  upset  the  country,  but  wc  want  the  tariff  to 
work  for  u.s  and  not  against  us.  We  want  to  be  able  to  adjust  It 
up  or  down,  according  to  the  interests  of  the  entire  Nation  One 
method  which  has  been  proposed  Is  that  trade  agreements  be  made 
subject  to  Senile  ratification.  We  respact  the  far-seeing  wisdom 
of  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  but  as  I  have  shown. 
It  is  impossible  to  safeguard  th-  fundamental  Interest  of  the  gen- 
eral public  when  Congress  concerns  itself  with  the  details  of  tariff 
maklas  Tlie  recurd  over  the  last  20  years  shows  that  that  system, 
as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned.  Is  a  complete  failure.  Senate 
ratification  of  trade*  agreements  would  mean  a  return  to  the  eld 
system  of  Icgrolling.  We  might  as  well  repeal  the  law  altogether 
as  to  have  that. 

The  American  Fnrm  Bureau  Federation  feels  that  substantial 
progress  has  already  been  made  under  the  trade-agreement  pro- 
gram and.  if  world  conditicn,:,  permit,  much  greater  progress  can 
be  made  in  the  future.  Therefore,  en  the  basis  reccmmcnded  In 
our  resolution,  we  favor  a  continuation  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

Appropriation  for  Dry-Land  Agriculture 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Fcbriiary  1,  1940 


TELEGRAMS   PROM   CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr.   Speaker,   under   leave   to   extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  tele- 


grams received  by  me  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
dry-land  stations: 

Havre,  Mont.,  February  1,  1940. 
Congressman  James  F.  O'Connor, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Met  with  various  organizations  this  afternoon.  Believe  they 
are  wiring  their  reaction.  M.  A.  Bell,  former  superintendent  of 
this  station,  is  In  Washington.  Can  be  rearhiKl  by  telephoning 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Dry  Land  Agriculture.  He  can  give 
you  all  the  material  you  want,  having  been  at  this  sUtlon 
16  years. 

Fred  8.  Willson. 

S  ti  peri  n  f  en  denf , 

HuNTUCT.  Mont.,  February  1,  1940. 
Hon.  jAMr.s  F   O'Connor. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D  C. 
Appropriation  for  dry-land  agriculture  at  Huntley.  Mont  ,  M.800. 
This  station  for  28  years  has  been  a  source  of  reliable  basic  agricul- 
tural Information  to  farmers  and  stockmen.  Long  range  and  wide 
scope  of  research  in  crop  rotations,  tillage,  regrassing.  crop  improve- 
ment. pa.sluring.  cllmr.tlc  sell  moisture,  and  conservation  Is  yielding 
incnnsmply  valuable  Information  each  year  toward  sane  develop- 
meut  of  Montana  agricultural  rtsources. 

A.  E.   Seamans, 

Bozeman,  Mont..  January  31,  1940. 
J.  F.  O'Connor, 

Member  of  House  of  Representatives. 

Waslttigton.  D  C 
Without  the  BupplemenUil  funds  provided  by  H  R  2422,  jias-ed 
last  year,  restorliifi  reductions  in  extension  funds,  this  work  would 
have  suffered  serious  curtailment  In  Montana  M.uiy  people,  bt>th 
urban  and  rural  deeply  apprecinied  your  efforts  in  s'.ipp<jrt  ol 
this  bill  and  tru  ,t  It  will  be  continurd  for  renewal  of  th.s  appro- 
prtatlon  for  next  fliicnl  year  No  doubt  this  is  under  consideration 
now.  iiIonK  with  other  upprr;t)ri«ilon  nunsnrrs  Krnewul  of  Item 
li  vlltil  to  ninlfiteniinee  <if  extension  wc/tk  In  th.s  Mlwte  at  preM'iit 
level      Letter  (lulid  Ktbiuuiy  IB,  lU.Ht,  rxplalnod  iired  in  (Irtuil. 

•1     ('     'I' At  14)11, 

Jjirrt  lur,  Moututui  l.dlrntU^ii  »fnnre, 
BorKMAM,  MOMT,  January  St,  1U40. 

jAMrn   J    O'CoWXoR, 

Hiyuse  of  HeprrnentatWfi,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Am  disturbed  by  rep<jrt«  on  Budget  reductions.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  affecting  Montana  Cooperative  relations  l>etween 
Montana  agricultural  experiment  station  and  Department  involve 
Bureaus  Agrlrultural  Economics,  Animal  Industry.  Dairy  Industry, 
Entomology.  F'orest  Sttrvlc,  and  Plant  Industry,  Including  Divi- 
sions C<  real  Crops.  Dry  Land  Agilculture.  Forage  Crops,  irriga- 
tion. Agriculture,  and  Soil  Survey  Do  proposed  Budget  reduc- 
tions affect  only  Montana  or  are  they  aimed  at  the  West  as  was 

true  several  years  back.>  _  ,,  ,,        ^ 

Clyde  McKff.  Director. 


HoBSON.  Mont.,  February  t,  1940. 
Hon.  James  F.  O'Connor, 

How^c  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Do  all  in  your  power  to  amend  appropriations  bill  eliminating 
Moccasin  Experiment  Station  This  station  of  vital  Interest  not 
only  to  central  Montana  but  the  entire  Nation  as  well,  for  its  data 
on  crested  wheatgrass  and  other  forage  crops.  The  hardy  variety 
of  crested  wh^atgrass  developed  at  Moccasin  station  prevent* 
soil  erosion  and  plays  an  Important  part  of  soil  conservation. 

Senator   R.   Dale  Woods. 
President ,  Hobson  Commercial  Club. 


LrwisTowN,  Mont.,  January  21,  1940. 
Congressman  James  F  O'Connor, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
If  production  of  Montana's  high-protein  milling  wheat.  va1u« 
of  her  federally  sponsored  grazing  districts,  benefits  of  range- 
control  program,  national  economic  Importance  of  her  cattle, 
sheep,  and  wool  Industry,  and  the  very  existence  of  her  many 
communities  dependent  upon  these  things  is  to  be  maintained, 
then  the  30  years  experiment  and  research  work  of  Moccasin 
Exjjerlment  Station  must  be  made  poesible  of  continuation  by 
Federal  support.  Urge  you  extend  efforts  to  secure  appropriation 
for  this  station. 

Central  Mopttana  Chamber  or  Commerck, 
H&LX,  Clement,  Secretary. 

Havrx.  Mont..  February  1,  1940. 
James  O'Connor, 

Ucmber  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  experimental  station  of  the  DIvlslcm  of  Dry  Land 
Agriculture  Is  conducted  at  Havre,  Moccasin,  and  Huntley.  Mont., 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;   and 

Whereas  the  experimental  ataUon  has  rendered  invalviable  servlee 
In  developing  and  establishing  adapted  TarieUea  of  grain  and  other 
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crop*,  proper  tUIairp  practices.  &a  well  as  In  the  demonstration  of 
•cttnd   farmlr.n   mrthods;    and 

Whrrfa*  the  work  that  ha«  b^en  done  by  these  stations  have  had 
a  aound  and  conatructlve  Inflvirnce  on  the  development  of  Ury-Iand 
apiculture   and    the   proper   utilization    cf   land    In    Montana:    and 

^^■hereaa  the  reauJta  of  these  stations  have  t>e*n  widi-iy  used  by 
the  newer  action  agencies  created  to  bring  about  the  conservation 
of  natural  r'^sources.  and  proper  ndjustment  In  land  use:  and 

Whereaa  the  nature  of  the  cxpfrmj»'ntal  and  demonsTTatlon  work 
carried  on  by  thfse  Ktations  n  such  that  any  discontinuance 
thereof,  even  for  a  short  p«rlod.  would,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
nullify  the  result  of  the  expcnmcnt.s  which  have  been  under  way 
for  nuuiy  yeara.  thereby  cau.iing  irreparable  Ions  to  the  State;  and 

WberMka  the  conimittc*"  rt'^-ummendaiion  presented  to  the  Sev- 
enty-alxth  Convtresa  of  the  United  Siat<»s  does  not  provide  funds 
for  the  continuance  (pf  the  work  referred  to;   Be  It  therefore 

Mttebted.  That  the  undrrsiijned  protest  a'^^alnst  the  dtacontlnu- 
•ncc  of  thla  experlrr.cntal  pnn;ram  and  ask  that  provision  for  i:a 
continuance  tn-  included  In  the  Budf^ct;   be  It  flirt  her 

RctiAinl.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  Secretary  rf  Ai?Ticulture.  Senators  B  K.  Wiirn-ra  and 
Jambb  £  MUKJiAT.  and  Heprc.<>entutives  Jam^s  O  Connor  and  Dr. 
Thobjueljon,  all  at  Wa.~hmgtcn.  D   C. 

II  ILL  Coi  ^fTT  Acticrn-TCTn 

COWSFUVATTON    ASaOClATIOlf, 

By   F    B    Px-aoy.  Chairman, 

H*VRE    KlWA.VlS    Cli'B. 

Dr   J    A    Wright.  Presidtnt, 

IlAvnr  RoTAHT   Club. 
By  P    S    Marion .   Prerldent. 

HAvar    Lions    Club. 
By  Jess  L.  Ancstman.  President. 

Farmiks   Gbain    E^chancx. 
By  Arthvk  R    Pot^in,  Manager, 

Havre  Ch.smefr  or  Commerce. 
By   Elmer    Hanson.   President. 

Hill  Coitntt  Planning  Board, 
By  John  Ostness.  Chairman. 


BozTM\N,  Mont.  January  31,  1040. 
Oongrrasman  J   P   O'Connor 

Wa^hingtary.  D  C." 
Budget  reductions  prcpcs>-d  for  Division  Dry  Land  A^lcu'tiire 
will  •tifplnate  crop  and  soil  ros^'arch  from  dry-Luid  experiment  sta- 
tions at  H.ivre  MtTccrjsln.  and  Hi;ntl«-v  Means  closing  Moccasin 
station  and  elimtnatj<in  of  crop  and  soil  Inveatlratlon  at  Havre  and 
Hurtley.  Would  seriously  handicap  development  permanent  agri- 
culture m  Montana.  Farm  people  place  much  dependence  on 
results  from  thet^e  stations  In  planning  laud  u.se  for  future.  Hope 
you  can  ur^e  restoration  of  funds  for  Dry  Land  Division.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  it  means  much  to  all  of  Montana  east  of 
Continent*!  Divide. 

Clyde  McKbe. 
director.  Experiment   Station.   Bozeman. 

Gre-\t  F.ALLS.  Mont..  January  31,  1940. 
Hon.  James   P    OConnor. 

Vntted   States  CongreMvzan. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Reliably  Informed  that  appropriations  for  Montana  experiment 
stations  iJelng  withdrawn  Of  the  same  opinion  as  several  years 
•go  when  we  and  practically  entire  Slate  protested  vigorously 
against  this.  Any  such  eilnunation  would  be  disastrous.  Experi- 
ments at  Moccasin  alone  regarding  winter  kill  of  wheat  saved 
farmers  of  State  many  times  appropriation.  Hope  wo  may  have 
yoiir  best  cooperation. 

BlTLE*    AKD     BrIITEN     CHAMCFR     OF     COMMrKCE. 


Lewistown.   Mont..  January   31,   1940. 
Congressman  James  F.  O'Connor. 

Woj/Jin^fOTj.  D    C 

Montana  is  a  large  Stale  w;th  a  wide  variety  of  soils  and  with 
climatic  conditions  which  are  highly  variable,  both  as  to  location 
and  season  No  one  station  alone,  without  or  withm  the  State, 
can  render  adequate  service  regarding  research  needed  for  so  large 
an  area.  There  are  no  federally  owned  dry-land  agronomic  sta- 
tions In  Mon'ana.  although  most  State  stations  have  cooperative 
•greements  with  various  Federal  agencies.  There  are  four  State- 
owned  experiment  stations  within  Montana  where  agronomic 
•tudM*  are  conducted:  BiTZcman.  the  central  agency,  and  the 
thrve  branch  stations;  Mix-casin  (in  the  center  of  the  State). 
Huntley  nn  the  southeast  area  near  Billings),  and  Havre  (In 
the  northeast  i 

The  results  of  the  central  MonUana  branch  station,  which  Is 
located  about  30  miles  west  of  Lewistown.  is  representative  of 
the    largest    part    of    the   dry-land    agricultural    area    of    the    State 

As  11  is  run  under  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Division 

of  Dry  Land  Agncultur*.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Washington. 
D  C,  and  the  Moutana  Experiment  Station,  it^  success  depends 
upon  this  agreement.  At  present  50  percent  of  the  funds  are 
supplied  by  U  S.  D.  L.  A.  appropriations.  The  Government  at 
present  ftimiahes  the  technical  staff  for  this  Moccasin  sutlon. 
funas  for  Its  own  project  of  ullage  and  methods  of  seeding  of 
about  MM  rotations  which  have  given  data  over  a  continuous 
period   of   31    years,   one  of   the   longest   in  the   Northwest.    This 


cooperative  agreement  also  assures  the  continued  operation  and 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  such  as  the  Cereal  Crops  and  Dis- 
eases Forage  Cnjps  and  Diseases.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  etc. 
The  results  of  some  of  the  statlon.s'  work  will  be  related  later 
to  emphasise  the  need  of  Federal  funds  to  keep  the  continued 
record  of  our  crops,  of  which  we  now   have  31   years'  results. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Dry  Land  Agriculture  should  be 
maintained  at  least  at  one  place  In  Montana  In  order  that  con- 
tinued studies  may  alleviate  some  of  future  crop  problems  The 
Central  Montan.i  Branch  Station,  located  at  Moccasin,  should 
be  one  of  or  the  one  station  in  Montana  for  the  following  reasons. 

1  It  !s  most  representative  of  all  the  dry-land  stations  In  Mon- 
tana and  l.s  located  in  the  approximate  center  of  the  State. 

2  Experlmei.ts  have  been  conducted  continually  for  more  than  30 
years  and  results  are  applicable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  dry-land 
areas  of  the  State. 

3  The  continued  cooperation  between  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies  will  allow  the  continuance  of  Important  studies  which 
would  be  curtailed  if  the  Federal  assistance  is,  withdrawn. 

4  The  succfs.s  at  present  of  the  central  Montana  branch  station  is 
linked  with  the  Federal  coofK-ration  and  approiiriaticns 

It  h.-Ls  been  estimated  by  the  economics  department  that  between 
three  to  four  million  acres  of  land  In  Montana  Is  known  az 
restoration  land  This  land,  it  is  agreed  by  most  autht)rltlM, 
should  be  returned  or  In  grass  Overproduction  of  wheat  has  cau.sed 
other  agencies  to  recommend  a  marked  reduction  In  the  acreage  of 
small  grains.  During  the  past  5  years  It  has  proved  to  be  a  some- 
what difficult  task  yet  fair  progress  has  t)etn  made.  Each  acre 
taken  out  of  grain  production  must  be  properly  taken  care  of  or  we 
win  Increase  our  conservation  problem  even  greater  than  It  Is  at 
present  and  thereby  have  more  soil,  water,  and  wind  croelon.  One 
of  Montana's  greatest  problems  Is  to  lake  proper  care  of  Its  mar- 
ginal, restoration,  and  tillable  lands.  Thirty  years  of  results  and 
experiments  at  Moccasin  will  furnish  convincing  proof  that  no  other 
experimental  agency  has  the  possibilities  of  being  more  helpful  in 
solving  our  restoration  problems.  Montana  has  three  and  one-half 
million  problem  acres. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture regarding  the  restoration  of  eroded  dry-land  soil  In  the  north- 
ern Great  Plains  area  Is  Its  Introduction  and  development  of  crt'Sted 
wheatgrass.  The  Moccasin  station  has  grown  this  species  for  25 
years,  has  recommended  It  for  dry-land  u^e  for  20  years,  has  estnb- 
llshed  stands  which  have  been  in  production  for  15  years,  and  ob- 
tained much  data  concerning  Its  uses  The  future  possibilities  cf 
this  grass  are  even  yet  not  fully  known.  No  place  In  Montana  or 
In  the  Northwest  has  proven  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  growth, 
production,  and  use  of  crested  wheatgrass  than  in  central  Montana. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  contributions  and  work  with  crested 
wheatrrass  at  M  )cca.-^ln  are  as  follows: 

1.  D.ite,  rate,  and  method  of  seeding  and  production  of  seed. 

2.  Data  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  crested  wheatgrass  pasturrs. 

3.  Comparison  of  crested  wheatgrass  pasture  with  brome  and 
native  grass. 

4  Preliminary  winter-feeding  trials  comparing  the  feeding  cf 
crested  wheatgrass  hay  with  various  levels  of  cheap  protein  sup- 
plements and  the  pasturing  of  uncut  mature  crested  wheatgr..s.s. 

5  Studies  in  the  change  of  feed  value  of  crested  wheatgrass  by 
chemical  analysis  during  the  grazing  season. 

6  Studies  of  the  ground  cover  of  crested  wheatgrass.  brome 
grass,  and  native  grass,  as  affected  by  grazing. 

7  Determining  the  number  of  pounds  of  beef  produced  by  pas- 
turing crested  wheatgrass  In  comparison  to  native  grass  pasture. 

8.  Date,  method,  and  cost  of  seeding  crested  wheatgrass  on 
abandoned  crop  land. 

9  Data  on  the  spreading  characteristics  of  the  crested  wheat- 
grass  plants  In  abandoned  land  plantings. 

10.  Data  regarding  the  use  of  crested  wheatgrass  with  or  without 
nurse  crops  and  In  mixtures  with  other  gr.i.sses  and  legumes. 

The  station  has  approximately  one-half  of  its  800  acres  of  land 
In  crested  vvheatgrass  which  are  available  for  further  studies 
such  as: 

1.  Extended  feeding  trials  with  crested  wheatgrass  hay  cut  at 
vario'js  stages. 

2.  Continued  rotation,  tillage,  and  crop  seedlngs  on  land  which 
has  bc.^n  in  crested  wheatgrass  from  1   to   15  years. 

3.  Future  feeding  trials  using  crested  wheatgrass  rtraw  obtained 
from  fields  which  produced  seed, 

4  Ftirure  trials  with  other  livestock  In  the  pasturing  of  crested 
wheatgr.iss. 

5.  Further  studies  regarding  the  use  of  crested  wheatgrass  In 
the  crop  and  pasture  management  of  Montana  farms. 

6.  Provide  other  agencies  with  long-time  data  from  larger  and 
more  practical  acreages  of  grasses,  especially  crested  wheatgrass. 

The  many  future  possibilities  of  cre.-^ted  wheatgrass  remain  un- 
known. Continued  study  Is  Imperative  and  no  station  has  a  tetter 
foundation,  for  such  research. 

Mcst  of  the  bulldlnj^s  of  the  Mocra.sln  Experiment  Station  are 
located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  16.  township  15  North. 
Range  14  East  This  quarter  of  land  was  given  to  the  State  of 
Montana  for  experimental  research  as  Icng  as  the  U  S.  D.  L  A 
cooperated  In  experimental  studies  but  will  automatically  revert 
back  to  the  estate  should  the  Federal  agencies  withdraw  their 
•pproprlauons  ^^^^^^  ^    wu.liams. 

Superintendent,  Judith  Baatn  Branch  Station, 

Uoccastn,  Mont. 
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Yankee  Traders — From  Clipper  Ships  To  Clippers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS   BY    HON.    CARL    HINSHAW,    OF    CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  HINSHAW,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, originating  in  their  studio  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb- 
raary  1,  1940: 

I  was  eatlni?  a  sandwich  in  the  cloakroom  of  the  House  of  R»'p- 
resentatlves  the  other  day  when  I  overheard  one  of  my  colleagues 
frcm  New  York  tell  another  that  he  was  going  "way  out  Wesf  to 
make  a  speech.  He  said  he  was  going  to  Missouri  Tliat  struck  me 
as  very  funny,  and  I  laughed.  He  turned  and  said  "What's  so 
funny  about  that"?  So  I  told  him  about  a  friend  of  mine  who 
hves  In  my  home  town  of  Pasadena.  Calif.,  and  whom  I  hadn't 
seen  for  several  weeks,  and  when  he  finally  showed  up  I  a.sked 
him  where  he  had  been.  He  said  he  had  gone  East  on  business, 
and  when  I  asked  him  where,  he  answered,  "New  Mexico."  Then 
we  all  laughed  Albuquerque.  N  Mex.,  is  about  as  far  east  of 
Pasadena.  Calif.,  as  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Is  weat  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
This  is  a  big  country.  In  case  anyone  should  Inquire.  Let  me  tell 
you  something  arriKZlng  about  It.  In  this  great  country  we  are  so 
bupy  making  things  and  growing  things,  and  exchanging  our 
products  with  each  other,  that  our  transportation  facilities  are 
called  upon  every  year  to  move  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States,  a  ton  of  freight  a  distance  of  435  miles. 
Think  of  It.  Think  of  the  enormous  amount  of  business  that 
represents. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  have  an  abundance  of  nearly 
everything  we  need  without  having  to  worry  much  about  what 
goes  on  abrofkd.  To  be  sure,  we  do  need  to  buy  rubber  and  tin  and 
sUk.  coffee,  tea  and  spices,  perfumes  and  some  vegetable  oils  and 
other  things,  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  95  percent  of  our 
wants  and  needs  can  be  satisfied  right  at  home.  Our  foreign  trade 
amounts  to  less  than  5  percent  of  our  national  Income,  while  for 
England.  It  Is  nearly  20  percent.     (Figures  1937.) 

Last  year  we  heard  Mr  Hitler  say  that  Germany  must  export  or 
die— and  he  meant  it — he  was  right.  Neither  Germany  nor  any 
other  European  nation  is  so  fortunate  as  we  They  cant  even 
grow  enous^h  food  to  adequately  feed  their  own  people  They  all 
buy  food  and  raw  materials  In  large  quantities.  The  only  way  they 
can  pay  for  It  all.  without  paying  In  gold.  Is  to  sell  or  exp)or{  their 
manufactured  products  and  soivlces.  And  that  is  where  the  fight- 
ing l>eg;n3.  That  is  where  It  has  started  for  centuries  past,  and  for 
how  long  In  the  future,  nobody  knows. 

Fortunate  we  all  are  to  live  In  one  great  country,  each  part  of 
which  contributes  of  Its  work  and  wealth  toward  a  well-rounded 
whole  'Way  back  200  years  ago  when  the  varlou.s  parts  of  this 
coiuitry  were  still  colonies  of  some  European  nation,  this  was  a 
farming  and  hunting  country.  We  shipped  out  cotton,  com, 
tobacco,  and  furs  to  Europe,  and  Europe  shipped  manufactured 
goods  back  to  us.  EXirope  was  bleeding  our  country  of  Its  wealth, 
as  our  Old  World  rulers  would  not  aJlow  us  to  manufacture 
things  from  our  own  raw  materials  without  paying  a  heavy  tax. 
That  "taxation  without  representation"  brought  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  gave  birth  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Europe 
still  needs  colonies,  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  of  old.  She 
needs  food  and  raw  materials  to  feed  her  people  and  give  them 
employment.  And  that  Is  what  most  of  the  fight  Is  about  In  Asia 
too — raw  materials — employment— and  the  more  abundant  life. 

We  need  some  raw  materials  also — but  we  aren't  fi^ihting  about  It. 
Just  because  we  need  rubber,  we  aren't  trying  to  grab  the  Malay 
Peninsula  from  England,  and  we  don't  Intend  to  subdue  BrazU  In 
order  to  get  coffee.  That  would  be  ridiculous.  We  offer  our  goods 
and  services  In  exchange  on  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  ru)t 
necessary  for  lis.  as  a  Nation,  to  export  or  die.  We  export  to  pay 
for  tiie  things  we  need  and  can  use  from  abroad.  In  fact,  we 
could  sit  down  and  Just  about  figtire  out  how  much  of  these 
various  items  we  should  buy  from  abroad,  add  It  up.  and  say 
that  the  total  value  Is  about  what  we  can  hoi>e  to  export  every 
year  to  pay  for  these  tlUngs  we  need  and  can  use. 

But  that  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  theory  cf  this  administration. 
In  fact,  the  big  brains  here  in  Washington  seem  to  be  divided 
in  their  counsel.  One  group  seems  to  believe  that  the  more  im- 
porting and  exporting  we  do.  the  better  off  we  are,  and  another 
wants  "free  trade"  Those  two  Ideas,  when  boiled  down  In  the 
same  kettle,  make  one  of  the  most  poisonous  concoctions  ever  fed 
to  American  labor,  farming,  and  Industry. 

Let  s  see  how  it  works.  In  the  first  place,  there  la  no  sense  In 
trading  just  for  the  sake  of  trading.    Swapping  dollars  for  dollars 


or  doughnuts  for  doughnuts  Isnt  what  you  could  rightly  call  doing 
business.  A  good  Yankee  trade  Is  one  In  which  each  aide  obtains 
a  fair  advantage.  There  Is  no  sense  in  selling  American  corn 
abroad,  and  at  the  same  time,  buying  Argentine  corn,  nor  In 
•elllng  beet  cattle  to  one  foreign  countrv.  and  then  buying  beef 
cattle  from  another  That  isn't  what  could  be  called  a  profitable 
trade.  A  really  good  deal  Is  one  where  we  trade  corn,  oranges, 
and  automobiles  for  coffee,  rtibber,  and  silk.  Both  sides  can 
benefit  from  such  trading  Each  side  receives  something  it  needs 
and  can  u.se.  That  is  genuine  reciprocal  trade  But  there  Is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  genuine  reciprocal  trading  that  we  can 
profitably  do  That  limit  can  be  found  by  summing  up  the  total 
value  of  the  foreign  products  we  need  and  can  economically  use. 
If  we  go  Ix'yond  that,  and  bring  In  products  that  directly  com- 
pete with  our  own  home  products,  we  gain  nothlnp  We  low 
Instead.  Would  you  jruess  that  we  have  been  allowing  the  im- 
portation of  some  of  the  farm  products  of  which  we  have  such 
large  siirplufies  lUrendy  that  the  market  has  had  to  be  supported 
by  crop  loans  and  Government  surplus  purchases?  Look  at  the 
record      It  la  almost  unbellevabLu-.  but   quite  true 

That   seem.«   to    be    linked    soAehow   with    the   old    Idea   of   'free 

I  trade"  The  Idea  of  world  trade  without  tariff  protection  comes 
from  two  schools  of  thought  First,  we  have  the  intpmatlonallsta 
who  look  upon  the  other  nations  of  the  world  as  loving  brothers 
of  ours  and  say.  In  effect,  that  we  in  America  should  t»e  willing  to 
make  sacrlflces  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  world  may  ha\-e 
peace  and  prosperity  That's  fine;  but  I  am  still  waiting  to  meet 
the  uniselfish  foreigner  who  wants  to  help  the  United  States.  We 
do  all  the  helping,  while  they  help  themselves.  If  we  con  keep 
peace  at  home  and  Improve  the  lot  of  our  own  people,  we  shall  be 

',  doing  well.  I  like  the  foreigners,  but  It  seems  that  when  we  are 
Invited  to  help  them,  they  always  contrive  that  we  pay  the  bill. 
They  are  expert  fumblers. 

In  addition  to  the  internationalists,  we  have   the  old-fashioned 

'  variety  of  free  traders  They  mostly  come  from  the  Old  South, 
and  they  have  had  a  legitimate  reason  for  wanting  free  world 
trade.  For  200  years  they  have  grown  twice  as  much  cotton  aa 
could  possibly  be  consumed  domestically  It  has  meant  that  half 
their  crop  had  to  be  sold  on  world  markets  In  competition  with  the 
other  low-wage,  low-standard-of-llvtiig  cotton -growing  sections  of 
the  world.  And  right  there  is  a  perfectly  good  example  of  what 
our  whole  country  would  be  forced  to  suffer  If  we  went  on  a  free- 
trade  basis  all  around.  The  lowest  Income  groups,  the  lowest 
standards  of  living  In  the  United  States  have  persisted  In  the 
Old  South.  Their  whole  argument  for  free  trade  is  that  they 
are  forced  to  sell  cotton  on  world  markets  and  buy  their  supplies 
on  protected  markets.  Their  entire  economy  has  had  to  be  built 
around  cheap  labor  and  low-llvlng  standards  for  their  workers.  In 
order  to  compete  with  the  world.  I  can  speak  freely  and  feelingly 
on  that  subject,  b<'cause  while  I  am  a  Callfornlan.  I  am  also  a 
grandson   of  Tennessee  and  the  CaroUnas. 

It  Is  now  too  late  to  benefit  the  cotton  plantation  owners  by 
having  free  trade.  In  fact,  they  are  likely  to  be  coming  to  Con- 
gress and  asking  for  a  tariff  on  cotton  any  day  now,  becaxis3 
Brazil  can  deliver  cotton  to  our  mills  cheaper  than  most  of  our 
South  can  afford  to  grow  It.  The  South  will  have  to  turn  to 
diversified  farming  and  the  processing  of  their  raw  materials  in 
local  factories,  some  of  which  have  already  been  buUt.  Cotton 
grown  and  consumed  in  the  United  States  must  receive  an 
American  price — not  a  price  set  by  standards  of  peon  lalx^r  in 
Brazil,  Riu:sia,  and  China.  The  sooner  that  fact  Is  fully  realized, 
the  better  for  the  whole  United  States.  When  the  average  income 
of  the  South  Is  raised  to  equal  that  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  we  will  all  be  benefited.  Free  trade  should  be  a  dead 
Issue,  but  a  courtly  representative  of  the  Old  South  graces  the 
chair  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  now  guides  the  foreign-trade 
policies  of  our  country.  "Shall  we  renew  his  power  to  reduce 
tariffs?"  Is  a  question  before  the  Congress.  He  has  already  reduced 
our  protection  on  over  1.000  Items,  about  200  of  which  have  been 
tariffs  on  farm  products  that  compete  with  our  own.  such  as 
cattle,  pork,  cereals,  birds,  eggs,  potatoes,  a  long  list  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  both  fresh  and  preserved;  honey,  hay.  straw,  etc.  All 
this  by  the  misnamed  "reciprocal  trade  agreemenU  '  process. 

To  my  mind  there  isn't  any  sense  in  encouraging  the  importation 
of  such  things  into  our  country,  regardless  of  how  small  the  quan- 
tity may  be.  But,  although  the  administration  tries  to  make  light 
of  it,  they  have  to  admit  that  we  Imported  last  year  competing 
farm  products  to  the  tunc  of  $500,000,000  worth.  But  that  value  of 
imports  Is  figured  at  foreign  prices.  If  you  translate  that  into 
American  farm  prices.  It  would  amount  to  nearly  t700,000,000  worth 
of  importations  to  compete  with  American  farmers. 

Now,  let's  see  what  the  effect  of  that  Is.  It  simply  means  that. 
If  that  produce  had  been  raised  at  home.  It  would  have  required 
the  use  of  about  35,000.000  acres  of  American  farm  and  range  land 
and  all  the  labor  necessary  to  work  it.  But  we  didn't  use  It,  so  we 
have  to  pay  the  foreigners  for  the  produce  and  then  sperul  millions 
more  in  supporting  idle  American  farmers  and  farm  labor  on  relief. 
We  have  had  to  pay  a  double  penalty  for  that  tragic  folly.  We  are 
going  broke  fast  doing  that. 

To  American  indufitrles  and  indtistrial  labor  this  means  that 
while  they  have  this  foreign  market  of  $500,000,000.  if  our  own 
farmers  could  have  grown  these  products,  they  would  have  pro- 
vided a  $700,000,000  market  for  such  products  right  at  home  and 
saved  money  to  everyone  by  reducing  the  relief  rolls  and  increasing 
county  tax  collections, 
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not  Intended  by  the  legislature,  or  by  Imposing  a  rate  or  amount 
of  tax  higher  than  the  law  authorized,  either  bv  mlsaDnlvlnt  the 


cases   and    Income-tax    cases    Interchangeably,   rightly   considering 

the    nrilirlnlpu   ^nnnlK-    anrtlt/^oKIn    fr\    Kw^fV. 
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Ti  «e^ms  outrlarht  hjTiacy  to  me  for  \js  to  restrict  crops  to  hfln 
nOM  pncas  to  parity  and  then  tuni  rittht  around  and  allow  th>4 
taportation  of  thr  very  same  crops  from  abroad.  It  la  bound  to 
mpprcas  the  rise  in  prices,  and  subsidies  for  parity  pa^inents  bc- 
ooine  a  bn  help  to  forelj^n  a^^rtculture.  If  that  Isiit  Just  plain 
cockeyed.  I  don't  know  what  to  call  It. 

Our  Secretary  of  Axrlrultvire  has  been  runnlns:  from  fence  post  to 
barn  door  trying  to  find  sooie  satlsroctory  method  of  raising  farm 
prices.  He  has  trUd  plowing  undrr.  acreage  allotments,  processing 
taxM.  soil  ronser\'ation.  International  crop  control,  export  siibsldies. 
•roalon  control,  aiid  new  he  ha.<4  u  lu-w  panacea  out  of  the  medicine 
chest  called  the  certiflcaie  plan.  Give  him  credit  for  having  a 
well-fertilueed  bra:n  any^'ay — he  can  sprout  a  new  idea  every  year — 
and  his  heart  Is  stUl  on  the  left  side.  He  ha,s  tried  nearly  every 
scheme  ho  could  think  up  to  raise  farm  prices  except  the  one  right 
under  his  nose  He  could  go  down  the  strt-ct  and  a.sk  the  Secretary 
Of  State  to  cancel  the  reductions  he  has  made  in  tariffs  on  competing 
■fricultural  products,  and  he  might  even  ask  that  some  of  them  oe 
raised  hi«hcr  yet.  But  will  he  do  that.'  He  will  not.  because  the  big 
brains  In  the  New  Deal  are  working  toward  free  trade 

Let  me  ttU  you  something  very  Interesting.  You  and  all  cf  us 
bar*  heard  a  lot  of  t>enowing  around  about  how  terrible  was  the 
flmoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  haven't  we?  They  blame  all  our 
mlsfortunea  and  the  troubles  of  the  whole  world  on  It.  But  they 
havtnt  repealed  It  The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  Is  stUl  on  the 
statute  lxK)ks  after  7  years  of  opportunity  to  repeal  it  There  are 
2  500  tariff  items  In  that  act  No  doubt  some  of  them  needed  reduc- 
tion, but  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  they 
have  reduced  1.0O4  of  those  tariffs  through  22  trade  agreements  that 
apply  to  all  countries  alike  when  the  agreement  was  made  with  one. 
One  thousand  nve  hundred  Smoot-Hawlcy  tariff  rates  stUl  stand 
untouched.  But  here  Is  the  funny  thing  about  It  all.  Under  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  our  Imports  come 
in  free  of  duty  They  are  the  things  like  rublier  and  coffee  and  tin 
and  spices  that  we  net-d  and  cant  produce  at  home  But  give  them 
mere  tune  and  they  will  get  all  the  rates  down.  The  average  reduc- 
tion U  3a  percent  already  About  that  time  we  will  buy  everything 
we  use  from  abroad  and  all  go  on  relief     Won  t  that  be  dandy. 

And  that  reminds  me  ot  what  our  great  President  said  a  long  time 
ago.  1933.  In  Baltimore  He  said:  "I  know  of  no  effective  exces- 
sively high  tariff  dutios  on  farm  products  I  do  not  Intend  that  such 
duties  shall  be  lowered  To  do  so  wculd  be  lni-oii8i.<5tent  with  my 
entire  farm  program,  and  every  farmer  knows  it,  and  will  not  he 
deceived" 

Well  my  friends,  over  200  such  duties  have  been  lowered,  so  what? 
How  long  will  It  be  before  the  preat  nuiss  of  Intellgcnt  citizens  of 
this  country  begin  thinking  for  thcm--selves  again,  injttad  of  trusting 
tn  such  promises,  like  u  lot  of  dumb  sheep  being  led  to  slaughter. 
Tou  aioswer  that. 


l*resident's  Message  for  Hospitals  in  Needy  Areas 

of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOrSK  OF  RKrRESEXTATIYES 
Thursday.  February  1.  1940 

Mr  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  30.  the  Presi- 
dent. In  kefping  with  his  humanitarian  thought,  efforts, 
and  purposes,  as  always,  for  tha<  cf  our  people  n.cdinK 
unavailable  help,  recommended  the  conitruciion  of  small 
hospitals  In  needy  areas  of  our  country.  None  are  recom- 
mended where  private  Institutions  are  already  available  to 
the  pt^ople  in  need  of  service  even  If  the  private  institutions 
are  not  of  the  best  standards. 

Mr.  SpeaktT.  I  deem  the  message  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
constructive  for  the  general  good  of  cur  people  ever  d.Lvcrcd 
to  Congress.  It  remains  for  us  to  carry  out  that  message.  In 
my  campaign  for  membership  in  this  honorable  body  I  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  such  hospitals.  Now,  we  have  one 
of  the  greatest  of  opportunities  to  render  a  service  to  the 
ptiiple  for  which  we  will  have  their  everlasting  gratitude. 

We  appropriate  for  defense  eveo'  year  millions  upon  mil- 
lions, yea,  billions,  for  our  Army.  Navy,  Marine  and  Air 
Corps.  Likewise,  we  spend  many  millions  to  combat  pests, 
dlreases  of  plants  and  ammals.  We  spend  billions  for  other 
purposes.  Let  us  not  forpet  It  takes  strong,  healthy,  able,  and 
educated  men  and  women  to  plan,  produce,  equip,  admin- 
ister, and  control  all  such  agencies.  We  may  surround  our 
country  with  battleships  and  fill  it  with  soldiers,  equipment, 
and  munition  factories,  but  that  really  will  not  make  us  a 


'  strong  nation.    That  Is  merely  a  mechanical  and  mperflcial 
preparation  of  in.struments  for  use  in  our  defense. 

To  have  a  strong  nation  we  must  have  a  healthy,  con- 
tended, educated,  and  prosperous  people.  To  have  a  healthy 
people  we  must  care  for,  protect,  and  cure  those  who  are  .sick, 
weak,  disabled,  deformed,  and  diseased,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, and  who  are  without  means  and  facilities  for  their  own 
rehabilitation.  To  have  an  educated  people,  owing  to  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth,  the  Federal  Government  must 
assist  to  equalize  the  opportunities  for  an  education.  To  have 
a  contented  people  we  need  internal  improvements  and  the 
benefits  of  modern  inventions  and  civilization  made  available 
to  all  the  people.  To  have  a  prosperous  people  we  must  first 
be  made  well,  content,  and  have  fair  opportunities  for  an 
education  and  decent  living  and  be  given  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  life  under  all  law. 

A  bill  to  carry  out  our  Chief  Executive's  recommendation 
in  his  message  as  to  hospitals  is  now  before  the  prop>er  com- 
mittee. The  message  has  my  full  endorsement.  I  shall  co- 
operate fully  to  make  it  effective. 


Judicial  Review  in  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OK   M.VRYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  1,  1940 


AR-nCLE   BY   GEORGE   STEWART    BROWN 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interesting  and  informative 
article  by  George  Stewart  Brown.  Esq..  on  Judicial  Review  in 
Ta.xation.  The  article  was  published  in  the  Georgetown  Law 
Journal  for  November  1938.  and  reprinted  in  the  Baltimore 
Dally  Record  of  January  3.  1939. 

There  beinj;  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol'.ows: 

JLTHCIAI,    REMEW    IN    TAJCATlON    A    KZCtSSTTT    IN    A    COVTRNMENT    OF    LAW 

(By  George  Stewart  Brown') 

In  the  general  discussion  over  administrative  law  now  going  on. 
It  may  be  pn  fltablc  to  consider  the  origin,  hlstcrj'.  anl  develop- 
ment of  the  Judicial  review  of  the  legality  of  a  tax  This  nro.e 
and  was  fully  developt»d  before  the  expression  "admiulstratlve 
low"  w.;s  ever  u-sed  In  thld  country. 

In  the  first  place  the  term  "administrative  law"  may  be  some- 
what misleading.  It  simply  means  "public  law."  that  whl^h  grows 
out  of  litigation  botwc*  n  the  citlsen  and  his  Government,  as  dls- 
tlngu.^vhed  from  private  law."  the  law  which  coniruis  lltlgullon 
betwi-en  private  liullviduals 

To  the  casual  p«rson  the  term  "ndmlnlstratlve  law"  may  falsely 
sugkresi  thf  ulra  of  a  court  performing  some  pan  of  thc>  a.^..n'.n- 
Istration  oX  government  Tiiat  Is  a  complete  nU.-conceptinn.  For 
clarity,  then,  the  t.rm  "pvbllc  law"  is  Rrrn'!y  to  be  prefern-d  in 
any  di»cu."i.slon  of  the  subject  of  whether  or  not.  and  If  so  to  what 
extent,  the  action  of  govirnincnlul  adminlsUators  should  be  sub- 
ject to  court  review. 

When  government  was  simple,  before  It  assumed  its  present 
multuvid!i»ous  (Uities  ar.d  all-plervadlng  contrrl  of  !-rr'.al  problems, 
the  suits  between  the  c.tizen.s  and  their  government  arose  prin- 
cipally concerning  the  Incidence,  and  application,  of  tax  laws.  Tlio 
administrative  action  of  Government  officials  m  applying,  assess- 
ing, and  levying  taxes  was  the  principal  adminlsiraiive  action 
which  citizens  desired  to  have  reviewed  by  the  courts. 

As  the  5overe:gn  government  was  not  suable  directly  without 
statutory  permliislon,  and  as.  at  that  time,  there  were  no  statutes 
giving  such  review,  it  required  the  Ingenuity  of  the  common-law 
lawyers  to  Invent  remedies  to  me«t  Uie  situation  and  to  promote 
the  ends  of  Justice 

It  was  always  plain  that  when  an  administrative  cfBclr.l  mis- 
applied a  tax  law.  by  including  within  the  tax  subjects  or  persons 

'A.  B.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1893).  LL.  B..  University  of 
Maryland  (1895).  Judge  of  United  States  Customs  Court  smca 
1913.  Author  of:  The  United  SUtes  Customs  Court  (193.3)  19 
A.  B.  A.  J  333;  Judicial  Review  ua.  Customs  Taxation  U9<^>  26 
Law    and  Bank.  263. 
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not  intended  by  the  legislature,  or  by  imposing  a  rate  or  amount 
of  tax  higher  than  the  law  authorized,  either  by  misapplying  the 
facts  which  made  the  law  apply,  or  by  misconstruing  the  terms 
of  the  law  Itself,  an  Injustice  was  done  and  the  aovemraeni  Treas- 
iiry  was  eru-lched  at  the  expense  of  the  citizen  by  taking  something 
which  did  not  belong  to  It. 

The  common -law  writs  of  mandamxis  and  prohibition,  the  »Tlt 
of  right,  and  the  equitable  writ  of  injunction,  all  Invented  or 
applied  by  the  courts  to  coxitrol  the  Illegal  acu  of  public  offlcLils. 
as  well  as  the  illegal  acts  of  Individuals,  did  not  fully  meet  the 
situation  They  generally  lay  In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
the  court  could  not  review  a  discretion  In  the  official  expres.'sly 
granted  by  the  statutory  law.  but  could  only  correct  an  arbitrary 
abu««  of  such  official  discretion  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
Judicial  review  of  the  administrative  act  of  collecting  an  illegal 
rate  or  amount  of  tax  they  were  not  fully  effective.  Something 
more  had  to  be  done. 

The  common-law  courts  came  to  the  rescue  by  sustaining  the 
common-law  action  against  the  tax  collector  himself,  which  com- 
p>ellcd  him  to  pay  to  the  citizen  the  amount  of  an  tllefrp!  tax 
collected  by  him.  whether  it  arose  through  his  mistake  In 
finding  the  farts  which  made  the  law  applicable,  or  his  mistake 
in  construing  the  law  The  former,  of  course,  was  Just  as  vital 
and  necessary  as  the  latter 

In  the  United  States,  following  settled  British  precedents '  the 
doctrine  was  first  declared  In  Its  fullness  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Elliott  v.  Swartwout.'  The  court  here  points  out  that.  If  in  making 
payment  to  a  collector,  notice  Is  given  to  him  that  the  duties 
charged  are  too  high,  and  that  the  party  paying  did  so  only  to  get 
possession  of  his  goods,  and  a  declaration  is  made  by  such  party 
that  he  Intends  to  sue  the  collector  to  recover  the  amount  errone- 
ously paid  and  so  the  collector  should  not  pay  It  over  to  the  Treas- 
ury, then  certainly  the  party  in  question  should  have  an  action 
against  the  collector. 

To  hold  otherwise  would  mean  that  no  action  would  lie  against 
a  collector  to  recover  excess  duties  paid  to  hJm.  but  that  recourse 
must  always  be  had  to  the  Government  for  redress.  Tins  would 
be  carrying  the  exemption  of  public  offlcers  too  far.* 

Later  In  Bend  v.  Hor/t  the  Court  concludes  In  effect  that  the  law 
must  be  where  an  agent  Illegally  demands  and  receives  money,  and 
then  pays  such  money  over  to  his  principal,  after  notice  not  to  do 
so,  he  Is  nevertheless  personally  liable  for  such  money  as  was  paid 
to  him  illegally.* 

Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  made  some  Interesting  comments  regarding 
the  historical  development  of  the  Judicial  remedy  In  taxation  In 
Moore  Ice  Cream  Co.  v.  Rose,  Collector  of  Internal  Rei>eniie* 
wherein  he  stated  that,  at  common  law,  and  upder  the  Federal 
Statutes  for  many  years,  protest  at  time  of  payment  was  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  recovery  of  taxes.'  This  rule  was  f\nally 
abolished  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1924  which  applied  to  all  future 
suits  (but  not  to  suits  pending!.  He  pointed  out  further  that 
this  requirement  of  protest,  when  It  was  In  effect  prirr  to  th«? 
statute,  applied  to  suits  against  the  Government  Itself  as  well  as 
the  collector  of  Internal  revenue  and  that  In  the  latter  caf-e  the 
United  States  was  usually  the  genuine  defendant,  the  liability 
of  the  nominal  defendant  being  only  a  formality.  Thus  the  Gov- 
ernment was  unjustly  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
when  It  held  on  to  moneys  collected  illegally,  with  or  without 
prou<.<it "    It  Is  to  be  noticed  that  Judge  Carduzo  refers  to  customs 


:/n-i7»^  V    Wilson  (A  T   R.  485  (1791)). 

» "The  suit  was  originally  Instituted  in  the  superior  court  of  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant,  the  collec- 
tor of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  was  removed  by  certiorari  into  the 
circuit  court  cf  the  United  States."     (10  Pet.  137  (U.  S.  1838).) 

♦  10  Pet    137.   156   (U    S    1936). 

•In  Bend  v  Hoyf,  13  Pet.  283,  287  (U.  8  1839),  Justice  Story  said, 
"Ah  to  the  Arst  quosilon.  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  (HjUrctor  Is 
geiu'inlly  liable  In  nn  action  to  recover  back  an  exce.'is  of  dutios 
paid  to  him  as  collector  where  the  duties  have  been  Illegally  de- 
manded and  a  protest  of  the  Illegality  has  been  mndo  at  the  time  of 
payment  or  notice  then  given  that  the  party  means  to  contest  the 
claim  whether  he  ha*  paid  In  the  money  to  the  Oovcrumenl  or  not." 

'269  U    8    3T1    375   (1933) 

'  Ellioti  v'  Su-artuxyut.  10  Pet  137,  153  (U.  8.  1838);  Ci<rftT'j  Adm'T. 
T.  Fiedler,  2  Black  481  (U.  3  1862);  CKeseborough  v.  United  States. 
192  U.  S  2M  (1904):  United  States  v.  N.  T.  dk  Cuba  MaU  S.  S.  Co„ 
200  U    8.  488  (1908). 

•289  U.  S  373.  378  (1933).  Justice  Cardoeo  continues  on  p  380: 
"As  the  law  stood  t>efore  later  statutes,  the  taxpayer's  protest  was 
notice  to  a  collector  that  suit  was  about  to  follow,  and  was  warn- 
ing not  to  pay  Into  the  Treasury  the  moneys  collected.  £{{iott  v. 
Sxcantcout.  supra;  Smietanka  v.  Indiana  Steel  Co.,  257  U.  8.  1,  4. 
Statutes  tin^t  enacted  In  1839  (act  of  March  3,  1839.  c.  82,  sec.  2,  5 
Stat  348)  end  progressively  broadened  (R.  8.  sec  3210,  c.  26  U  8.  C. 
sec.  140).  made  it  the  duty  of  the  collectors  to  pay  the  money  over 
to  the  Goverament.  whether  there  had  been  protest  or  no  protest. 
At  first  this  was  thought  to  have  relieved  them  from  personal 
liabUlty  (Cory  v.  Curfts.  3  How.  236;  Smietanka  v.  Indiana  Steel 
Co..  rttpra).  but  later  acts  of  Congress  establish  a  different  rule, 
though  maintaining  the  duty  to  make  remittance  to  the  Treasury. 
Philadelphia  v.  Collector,  5  Wall.  720,  731;  Curtiss  Admx.  v.  Fiedler, 
2  Black  461.  479;  Collector  v.  Hubbard,  supra:  Arnxon  v.  Murphy, 
109  U.  S  238.  241;  6  Stat.  727:  12  Stat.  434.  725,  729;  12  SUt,  741, 
sec.  12;   13  Slat    239;   14  Slat.  329,  sec.  8." 


cases  and  Income-tax  cases  Interdiangeably.  rightly  considering 
the  principles  equally  applicable  to  both. 

The  trouble  with  those  who  maintain  that  the  finding  of  the 
facts  which  make  the  tax  applicable  by  the  administrative  officials 
should  be  binding  on  the  reviewing  court  if  there  is  any  sutMtanttal 
evidence  to  support  It  (and  there  usually  is  some)  U  that  they 
practically  propose  that  the  party  defendant  (or  his  subordinates, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  may  bind  the  plaintiff  taxpayer 
as  to  the  facts  without  elective  Judicial  review.  That  Is  obnoxious 
to  the  most  elementary  principles  of  Justice  It  violates  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  one  can  be  t>oth  actor  and  Judge  in  his  own  case. 
The  Judicial  review  remaining,  whenever  the  case  turned  upon  a 
mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,  which  is  generally  the  case  In 
customs  taxation  and  frequently  true  m  other  taxation,  would  be 
a  sliam  and  a  farce. 

Only  In  those  rare  cases  where  the  facts  are  admitted  and  the 
litigation  turns  s-olely  upon  the  construction  of  the  language  of  the 
law  would  the  citizen's  rights  be  protected  and  preserved. 

Tliose  early  Supreme  Court  rases  where  the  principle  was  de- 
clared Involved  customs  taxation,  then  the  main  source  of  our 
Federal  revenue.  The  principle  necessarily  applies,  however,  to  all 
forms  of  taxation.  It  cairics  with  it  a  right  to  a  Jury  trial  on  the 
facts. 

While  statutory  remedies  have  succeeded  it  since  1890  in  customs 
taxation*  by  direct  suit  against  the  United  States,  an  equivalent 
action  to  recover  lUefrally  collected  Income,  estate,  and  other  taxes 
with  a  Jury  trial  may  be  brought  In  the  United  Sutes  district  courts 
today'" 

Tlius  the  public  law  to  permit  review  of  governmental  action  In 
levying  Illegal  taxation  developed  early  as  a  substantive  proposition 
In  a  class  by  itself  Such  Judicial  review  Is  vital  In  a  government 
of  law  constitutional  In  form,  as  distinguished  from  a  totalitarian 
government  where  the  citizen  has  no  rights  which  the  government 
is  bound  to  respect. 

Without  it.  Frank  J.  CKxxlnow.  former  president  of  Columbia 
Unlvers.ty  and  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  says  that  constitutional 
government  Is  Impossible.'^ 

The  Judicial  review  from  the  findings  of  the  so-called  Independent 
agencies  of  Congress,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Federal  Trade  Conunission,  the  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
Tariff  Commis-sion.  and  the  like,  is  very  limited  in  scoi>e  This  Is 
because  they  carry  out  delegated  powers  legislative  in  character. 
They  fill  in  the  legislative  details  and  apply  to  particular  situations 
a  legislative  discretion  in  furtherance  of  the  general  Indefinite  legis- 
lative policy  declared  by  Congress,'' 

Judicial  review  of  the  action  of  the  above  agencies  and  their 
factual  determinations  Is  usually  confined  to  constitutional  ques- 
tions, which  are  few;  and  to  violations  of  the  statutory  require- 
ments In  procedure.  Including  a  fair  hearing.  The  courts  cannot 
review  the  weight  of  the  evidence  upon  which  their  findings  are 
based  but  can  only  set  them  aislde  as  being  purely  aibitrary. 

Whatever  Justification  there  may  be  for  that  limited  review,  on 
principle  It  cannot  apply  to  the  administration  of  a  tax  law. 
The  administration  of  tax  laws  consists  simply  In  collecting  the 
rate  or  amount  of  taxes  which  the  legislature  has  Imposed.  The 
tax  collector  does  not  act  under  a  delegated  power,  legislative  In 
character,  to  levy  taxes  as  the  agent  of  Congreas  under  a  delegated 
congressional  rule,  as  does  the  tariff  commission  under  the  Qexible 
tariff  and  the  President  In  negotiating  a  reciprocity  treaty.  The 
collector  simply  collects  the  tuxes  In  rate  or  amount  as  fixed  by 
Congress  In  the  law  lu.elf.  He  does  not  make  the  law.  He  does 
not  change  the  law  even  In  the  remotest  detail. 

If  then  his  discretion  in  construing  It.  or  In  finding  the  facta 
which  make  It  applicable.  Is  binding,  without  any  right  to  the 
dls^'runt.ed  taxpayer  to  a  day  in  court  to  tent  the  accuracy  of  his 
findings,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  before  a  court  Independent  in 
tenure  of  the  executive,  which  must  weigh  the  evidence  as  well  u 
construe  the  law,  the  tux  collector  becomes  nn  autocrat  Instead 
of  an  Hdmlnlstrntor.  The  taxpayer  has  no  protection  from  tlis 
j  co'lectur's  Illegal  action  whntstMVer.  The  taxpayer  in  kuch  circum- 
sUvnce.t  must  i>sy  what  tlie  official  demands  from  him  whether  the 
legislature  hiui  taxrd  him  or  nut. 

As  La  Ferrl^re  suvs.  before  the  offlrtal  the  nltleen  can  only  beg 
and  c<.>mpluln.  Any  relief  he  obtntns  is  a  matter  of  favor  and  grace. 
When  he  gets  before  a  court,  however,  he  nsi^^rts  a  right  to  be 
treated  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law  and  according  to  the  facte 
which  make  the  law  applicable,  and  demands  thai  hU  rights  be 
respected  by  a  Judgment  of  the  court  in  his  favor. ^ 


•See  the  writer's  The  United  States  Customs  Court  (1933).  19 
A.  B  A  J.  3.33.  82  Congkxssional  Rbcord,  pt.  3,  Appendix,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1937.  at  411. 

^"McCauqhn  v.  Real  Eirtate  Co.,  297  U.  8.  608  (1938);  Hiff0ns  ▼, 
White.  93  P.  (2d)  367  (1937). 

1' Goodnow,  I»rlnclples  of  Constitutional  Oovemment  (1st  ed. 
1916).  244. 

"  Sorwegian  Nitrogen  Produrta  Co.  v.  United  States.  288  U.  8  294 
(1933):  L  &  N.  Ru  V.  Oarrctt.  231  U.S.  298.  305  (1913);  Simpson  T. 
Shepard.  230  U.  S.  354  ( 1913  ) .  Ariacna  Grocery  v.  Atchison  Ry.,  284 
U.  8.  370  (1932).  at  p.  386  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  says:  "•  •  •  U 
speaks  as  the  legislature,  and  its  pronouncement  has  the  force  of  a 
statute." 

^La  Ferridre,  Tralte  de  la  Jurisdiction  Administrative  et  dee 
Becotirs  Contentlevix.  pp.  6,  par.  2   (IBitQ). 
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That  d*notf«  thf  dlflference  between  a  (roveniTnent  of  law  and  a 
Kovpriim«'nt  of  men.  between  a  free  government  and  one  under 
which  the  citizens  are  not  free 

Denial  of  the  Judicial  review  in  taxation  would  set  up  autocracy 
ta  Ita  »'orst  form,  applying  the  principles  of  a  totalitarian  f^ovtrn- 
ment  It  would  amount  to  taxation  by  administrative  flat  instead 
cf  by  law.  As  taxation  Is  the  power  to  destroy  Jt  would  Indeed 
establish  a  supreme  omnipotent  bureaucracy  This  Is  equally  true 
no  matter  what  supjxjsedly  t-xpert  advice  tho  t;ix  administrator 
takes  before  acting  and  no  matter  how  full  and  free  a  hearing  he. 
cr  hi.M  subordinates  of  limited  tenure,  vouchsafe  to  the  begging  and 
complaining  tajtpayer 

After  all  he.  or  his  subordinates  acting  for  the  Government,  are 
rlrtually  the  defendants  when  the  matter  rets  into  court,  and  so 
far  and  to  the  extent  that  his  action  on  eitner  law  or  fact  binds 
the  cniu-t  and  limits  the  review,  he  becomes  actor  and  judge  In  his 
own  cvse. 

ThP  dangerous  grcund  which  we  are  approaching  Is  vividly  set 
forth  by  Coleman  Sllbort  In  the  January  1938  Oeorgetcwn  Law 
Journal  In  an  article  entitled  Federal  Taxation  Rtmedus  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Sovereijinty  "  At  page  224  he  mentions  the  recent  sug- 
g¥«tlon»  of  acme  legal  writers  that  the  remedies  of  all  taxpayers  be 
curtailed  This  would  be  a  calami  y.  Tlit  public  should  be  aroused 
to  the  d-mger  thu-s  threatened,  prcsumatly  In  the  name  of  fancied 
•Aelrncy  in  government 

No  goremmt-nt  could  be  described  rightly  as  either  cfCclent  or 
honest  which  denies  to  Its  citizens  all  le^al  remedy  for  the  return 
of  UlcgAlly  collected  taxes  It  Is  admitted  that  believers  In  a 
totalitarian  form  of  government  would  not  concur  .n  that  state- 
ment, 

A«  the  functions  of  government  continue  to  IncrcLS".  and  new 
forms  of  taxation  multiply,  the  question  of  the  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  action,  and  particularly  the  question  of  maintaining 
In  th' ir  ftill  lnt<  gnty  rh-  Wgal  remedies  to  compel  th.'  return  by 
government  of  tUegaily  collected  taxes  becomes  cf  rcmendous 
Importance  In  a  government  of  law  ruch  as  curs. 

The  denial  of  a  full,  adequate,  and  complete  judicial  review  of 
elthi-r  questicns  of  law  or  questions  of  fact  in  taxation  cai>es  be- 
come* more  dtsastrcus  In  Its  effects  upon  'he  citizens  of  a  free. 
democratic  State  as  governmental  functions  continue  to  expand  and 
mul»ip:y 

Th?  fact  that  urd"r  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty  the  Government 
may  have  the  "power"  to  deny  .«uch  relief  to  its  citizens  is  not  a 
wiin'l  pu>>llc  reason  for  exercising  such  tyrannical  power.  It  Is 
hardly  a  question  if  policy  or  exp-^diency  as  some  seem  to  think. 
It  seems  t«i  the  writer  to  l)e  a  simple  question  of  right  and  wror.a 

Mr  Justice  SU>ry  stated  In  effect  In  Cary  v  Curtis  '♦  that  the  most 
Important  power  of  a  free  people  Is  that  of  levying  taxes  and  duties; 
that  If  this  power  Is  to  rest  simply  with  an  executive  functionary 
Of  the  Ooveri.ment.  who  has  dWcretlonary  powers  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal  to  any  Judicial  tribunal,  then  certainly  there  Is  no 
•ecurUy  what.«oever  for  th  -  rights  of  citizens  Furthermore,  if 
Qjnerrsa  can.  within  its  constitutional  authorltv.  vest  ruch  arbi- 
trary power  of  Interpretation  In  an  executive  functionary.  th?re 
ts  hardly  a  limit  to  the  scope  of  legislation  which  may  give  further 
nich  power  to  the  executive  department,  even  to  th?  Executive 
hims'lf  Certainly  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  deprive 
the  citizen  cf  such  an  important  remedy  and  so  leave  him  without 
any  adequate  prott^-tlon 

Justice  Siory  points  cut  further  that  in  such  a  case  the  only 
place  of  appeal  will  be  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu.'-y  None  of 
the  rules  of  law  w.U  apply,  and  even  thou'rh  the  Secretary  acts  in 
•  fair  and  just  manner,  as  he  naturally  v.'ould,  there  Is  nt  verthele.ss 
a  usurpation  of  judicial  authority  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  In  a  sen.*e  one  entire  fleld  of  controversy  will  no 
longer  bo  tried  by  the  law  courts,  but  rather  be  decided  by  a  single 
man.  And  lastly,  discounting  all  of  the  above,  the  question  arises, 
c»n  one  man  decide  a  problem  fo  fraught  with  difDcuItles.  and  in 
which  the  line  of  drmarcation  l)ctween  various  articles  and  fabrics, 
for  instance,  is  so  One  ard  sometimes  obscure?  Certainly  in  ?uch 
complicated  matters  a  judicial  Inquiry  is  more  Qtting  than  the 
discre'i<i:i  of  one  man 

Justice  Story  summarizes  in  his  conclusion,  that  It  Is  a  known 
fact  thai  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  hx'ucs  hl-s  Instru  tlrns  in 
detail  to  the  vanoui  coll'K'tors  of  the  customs  setting  otit  his 
Interpretation  of  the  various  revenue  laws.  There.'ore.  the  rlrht  of 
eppw>l  to  the  Secretary  is  fruitless,  as  he  has  alr<"ady  nuide  known 
his  Ideas  and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  the  collectors 
fori>w  his  in'firuction.s  in  detail  Thus  everyone  knows  In  advance 
how  the  Socrctar>-  will  decide.  And  slme  the  Coastitution  looks 
to  the  courts  for  the  IntrrpretatloTi  of  the  laws,  it  Is  llIoRlcal  now 
to  reet  thJit  right  in  nn  ex'-cutlve  offl-er  In  the  opinion  of  Jtmtlce 
Mary.  OonimRM  never  intendt-d  to  pass  any  statute  by  which  the 
courts  of  the  ftiittsl  st.ite-t  and  the  rourU  of  the  mXrral  States 
■hotitd  be  excluUrd  from  all  judicial  power  in  the  Inlrrprrtatlon 
«»f  the  revenut*  la*«,  and  snbutitutrd  (or  the.e  courts  t\t\  exwutlvs 
luuctloiMor.     Thu  wuuld   lu   vff<.i;i   dc(>i<v»   the   cttucn   uf   ri^liU. 


**C9rv  r  CuntM  n  Ifow  a.lfl  3.^4  SM  3^7  (1M«)  The  detftlls 
•re  gl^^n  li\  the  writer  t  the  tinned  H'a'e-.  <*Ur.tcMn»  Court  (I^.H), 
19  A  ■  A  J  ri.';i  41H  and  Judlchd  Ilevirw  im  Cu»trms  Tnxut  on 
I  to  11)  aa  I^w  ai>d  Bank  Uft.1  (}.••  ati>o  l)rl.'"\a  v  Pittwr'.l  Iil3 
V    H    I    (tool),   aiMl  l/nt(ed  ir<a(««  v.  gihlntufftr,  14  red    (WJ,  0(4 


privileges,  and  liberties  to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  our  system 
of  government 

Although  what  Justice  Story  had  to  say  In  the  above  opinion 
was  filed  as  a  dissent  it  became  the  law  by  declaratory  action  of 
Congress  3(J  days  r\fter  Its  delivery.  It  Is  the  most  forceful  sute- 
ment  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  Independent  judicial  review 
In  taxation  to  be  found  anjrwhere. 

Dr.  Frank  J  Goodnow.  former  president  cf  Columbia  University 
and  former  president  of  Johrvs  Hopkins  University,  also  adds  weight 
to  the  argument  that  the  reviewing  court  must  be  independent  ct 
executive  control  if  constitutional  government  Is  to  be  preserved: 

"We  may  say,  then,  that  on?  of  the  fundamental  prliiClples  of 
constitutional  government,  as  seen  In  the  law  of  modern  E^iropean 
states  Is: 

"First.  The  existence  of  Judicial  bodies  Independent  In  tenure  of 
the  executive,  which  shall 

"Sect  nd  Apply  the  law  regulating  the  relations  of  Individuals 
one  with  another — usually  called  the  private  law — by  deciding  the 
ca;^.->  broujjht  before  them;  and 

"Third.  Shall  apply  in  the  same  maner  the  law  regulating  the 
relations  between  officers  of  the  government  and  private  Indi- 
viduals- usually  called  the  public  or  administrative  law. 

"Whether  a  formal  distinction  is  made  t)etwcen  the  private  and 
the  administrative  law.  and  whether  these  two  functions  are  dis- 
charged by  the  .^ame  courts,  are  matters  cf  comparatively  little  im- 
portance The  Impof.ant  thing  Is  th  it  the  courts  which  have  these 
powers  shall  be  independent  of  the  executive.  Without  such  Inde- 
pendence it  may  be  said  that  constitutional  government  Is  im- 
po«s.ble."  ''- 

In  cnrc!u.s':on.  Wrodrow  Wilson  In  this  lectures  at  Princeton 
stated  the  necessity  cf  «uch  an  Independent  judicial  review  In  a 
fashion  which  seems  to  t>e  a  prophetic  answer  to  the  present-day 
advocates  cf  an  authoritarian,  as  distinguished  from  a  constitu- 
tional, form  of  government.-' 

"A  man  Is  not  free  through  representative  assemblies:  he  is  fre? 
by  his  own  action.  In  his  own  dealings  with  the  persons  and  powers 
atxjut  him.  or  he  Is  not  free  at  all.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
corporate  liberty  Litn-rty  belongs  to  the  individual,  or  It  does  not 
exist  And  so  the  instrumentalities  through  which  Individuals  are 
afforded  protection  against  the  Injustice  or  the  unwarranted  exac- 
tions of  government  are  central  to  the  whole  structure  of  a  con- 
stitutional system.  From  the  very  outset  In  mcdcrn  constitutional 
history  until  now  it  has  Invariably  been  rec  gnized  as  one  of  the 
essentials  of  constitutional  government  that  the  Individual  Fh-^uld 
be  provided  with  seme  tribunal  to  which  he  could  resort  with  the 
confident  expectation  that  he  should  find  Justice  thcr-,  net  cnly 
Justice  as  agaln.<:t  ether  individuals  who  have  disregarded  his  rights 
or  scu-ht  to  disregard  them,  but  also  justice  against  the  govern- 
ment Itself,  a  perfect  protection  against  all  violations  of  law  Coo- 
stltutlcnal  government  Is  par  excellence  a  government  of  law  '* 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  25.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  PROP.  WTLBUR   WHITB 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Prof.  Wilbur  ^Tilte: 

Back  In  1913  when  William  Miller  publLshed  the  first  edition  of 
hLs  lKX)k  on  the  Ottoman  Einp;.-r>,  he  began  It  as  follows:  "The 
near  eastern  question  may  tie  defined  as  the  problem  of  filling  up 
the  vacuum  created  by  the  gradual  dUappearance  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  from  Etirope."  Althoxitth  our  current  view  of  the  near 
eastern  question  covers  somewhat  mere  territory  than  Turkey  In 
Europe,  the  essential  fact  of  the  struggle  for  the  distribution 
cf  the  spoils  of  the  "Sick  Man"  continues  to  be  Important.  Mil- 
ler .s  study  was  chiefly  uf  the  nineteenth  century,  beginning  with 
the  Treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardjl  m  1774  when,  as  Derr.adntte 
Bchmlt  ha«  put  it.  T'.irkey  "niade  it.'^  bow  on  the  sta«e  t>(  western 
European  diplomacy  "  During  the  perl  .d  that  Miller  civerrd  two 
nn.iwrm  were  provided  to  the  qU"»itlon  rf  what  was  to  ur< , ,  <i  the 
Ottoman  Kmpire — answers  whuri  found  Ihnr  way  li.;.>  'h^  m-'.o 
of  enolhrr  prtirtrating  nudy  iliai  by  lUna  Kchn.  wlUi  h  wa.  i  uh- 
lUhed  in  I9J1  and  cnll*U  in  the  CnglUto  lr»n.JftUon.  Nal.wiiii.uau 
aud  IinpcruaiJiitt  m  the  lliUior  K^ut. 


••Ooodnow,    PritcipiM   of   Oonsiitut tonal    Oovernmrnt    (let    ed, 

<*  wa«-n.  runsiituttou.4i  Ouvcramcot  In  the  Umted  St*i««  (let  ed. 
190%),  iO.  17. 
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Tlie  answer  of  the  great  powers  was  Imperialism,  and  few  of  the 
great  states  cf  Et-irope  failed  to  take  advantage  of  Turkish  decrep- 
itude to  enlarge  their  respective  empires.  In  this  policy  of  Im- 
p«.rlalli,tic  land  grubbing,  friction  occurred  from  time  to  time  be- 
tween the  great  {xjwers.  culminating  occasionally  In  wars  and 
threats  of  war  From  the  time  of  Napoleon  through  to  the  World 
War  the  Near  Ea^i  periodically  became  a  focus  of  imperialistic 
conflict. 

The  subject  peoples  of  the  Turkish  Kmpire.  on  the  other  hand, 
provided  a  second  aiKi  very  diflereni  an.swer  to  the  near  eastern 
question.  Their  answer  was  thai  of  nationalistic  sell-deu-miina- 
tion.  which.  In  turn,  invohed  for  them  a  series  of  conflicts.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  was  with  the  parent  state.  Another  was  a 
conflict  between  themselves  in  the  settlement  of  Ihrir  mutual 
boundaries  But  equally  Important  was  a  third  conflict  which 
Involved  their  relations  to  the  great  powers  whose  own  Interests 
were  projected  Into  the  area  which  the  smaller  groups  had  hoped 
would  be  their  re.spectlve  national  domains.  Tlic  total  picture 
thus  produced  Involved  an  amazing  complexity  of  International 
aiubition.  with  great  powers  set  against  great  powers.  .nmaU  states 
fet  acain'^t  small  states,  and  a  bewildering  array  of  smaller  states 
sponsored  by  great  powers  struggling  against  other  great  powers 
cr  small  states  tracked  by  great  powers. 

At  the  risk  of  putting  undue  emphasis  on  the  historical  back- 
grcund.  it  may  bi-  well  to  review  briefly  certain  objectives  of  the 
forei^'n  policies  of  the  states  involved  in  the  near  eastern  question 
to  the  extent  that  they  became  traditional.  Such  a  one  is  the  drive 
of  Czarist  Ru«^sia  for  an  Ice-free  port  which  made  Rus'^ia  vitally 
interested  in  the  Black  Sea.  and  access  to  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  straits  at  Constantinople  The  result  has  been  recurring  con- 
flict between  Rtisfila  and  Turkey,  a  conflict  that  was  consistent 
though  Intermittent  until  1917.  Another  power  adjacent  to  the 
area  and  vitally  interested,  particularly  in  th-j  B.^ilkans.  was  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  extend  her  power 
by  occupation,  annexation,  and  the  acquisition  of  spheres  of  in- 
fluence m  southern  Europe.  Prior  to  the  World  War  this  was 
greatly  augmented  by  the  Drang  nach  Osten  of  Germany  and  Its 
challenging  Berlln-to-Baghdad  drenm. 

France  also  had  Interests  In  the  Near  East,  which  Napoleon 
attempted  to  matt  rlallzc.  and  althcugh  the  French  were  for  some 
time  exeludtd  from  the  area  as  far  as  pcs-sessions  were  concerned, 
their  cultural  Influence  has  been  .^trong  even  In  countries  other 
than  Syria  and  the  1/ebanon.  over  which  France  was  granted  a  man- 
date after  the  World  War  Great  Britain  came  Into  the  picture  by 
forcing  Napoleon  out  of  Egypt,  and  by  a  policy  of  guaranteeing  that 
no  other  prcat  power  shotild  detach  the  Arab  sections  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  In  1882  the  British  occupied  Ecypt,  having  been 
drawn  In  to  a  considerable  decree  t>ecause  of  their  Interest  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  toward  which  the  British  attitude  went  through  more 
or  less  the  same  stages  as  Pope  ascribes  to  man's  view  on  vice: 

"Vice  1-^  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 
Yet  seen  too  oft.  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  thtn  embrace." 

After  occupying  Eg>'pt.  Britain  extended  her  interests  In  the  area 
(Aden  was  acquired  in  1839).  and  she  became  the  self-appointed 
protector  of  the  small  states  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
developed  an  oleoglneus  interest  in  Mesopotamia.  Italy  was  a  late- 
comer in  Mediterranean  Imperiall.sm.  having  b^en  crowded  out  of 
Tunis  by  France  in  1881.  but  she  acquired  Trlpcli  after  the  war 
with  Turkey  In  1912.  which  time  also  dated  her  occupation  of  the 
Dixlekane.se  Islands  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Turkey  The  combi- 
nation of  these  Imperialistic  policies  was  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  World  War.  in  which  Britain.  France.  Russia,  and  later  Italy 
joined  in  checking  the  German-Atistrian  attempt  to  gain  the 
hegemony  of  the  Near  East 

Dxirlng  the  same  period  the  Balkan  peoples  had  l>een  struggling 
among  themseives  for  the  succ<8.-lon  to  the  Ottoman  domains,  and. 
If  cnc  emits  Macedonia,  independence  had  been  achieved  by  the 
World  War  by  all  the  Balkan  states  except  Albania,  which  itself  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  self-government.  The  peace  conference  fol- 
lowing the  World  War  set  up  a  new  stattis  quo  In  the  area.  In  spite 
of  the  defection  of  Russia,  the  Allies  had  thwarted  the  designs  of 
Germany  and  Austria  Austria  and  Hungary  were  cut  down  and 
separated,  and  Germany  was  put  In  a  position  in  which  she  could 
not  soon  repeat  her  threat  to  Anglo-Prench  domination  of  the  Near 
East.  France  was  aided  by  the  Little  Entente  Italy  was  given 
title  to  the  Dodekaneae  Islands,  and  England  and  France  were 
given  control  of  certain  of  the  Arab  countries  under  the  new  system 
of  mandates 

Since  the  World  Wr.r  the  pattern  of  proirreiw  In  the  intertiatlonal 
relations  In  the  Near  Ea-<t  has  apparently  been  more  simple  than 
it  was  In  the  (entury  and  a  lialf  before  the  war.  Nn  threat  to  the 
new  status  quo  wan  observed  on  any  daneerotis  scale  on  the  part 
of  any  great  |>owrr  for  nome  15  yeara.  This  oliviated  one  of  the 
main  dangers  of  war  which  had  been  preeent  durinR  and  lmmedi« 
aiflv  after  the  nineteenth  century,  namely,  that  conflicting  im- 
|>erialisms  would  burst  into  open  flame,  The  second  threat  nf  ron- 
fliit,  that  between  the  mibjm  t  people,  did.  however,  ronlinue,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Balkans,  and  we  And  BulKarta  especially  mnintain* 
Inii  what  she  considered  legitimate  t«mtorlul  demands  against  all 
of  her  nelKbbors  At  the  namp  time  Hungary  continued  to  preM 
ber  claims  for  Transylvanlu.  which  Rumania  had  acquired,  and 
RuaaiA  rafuaed  to  rtoognice  HumaaU't  Mqulaiuon  of  BeeeMrabl*. 


Such  Irrldentlsm  was  less  Important  in  the  Arab  countries,  and  the 
problem  of  the  Turkish  boundaries,  except  for  Alexandretta.  seemed 
not  to  be  one  which  would  produce  conflict.  The  chief  point  ot 
friction  was  that  between  the  subject  peoples  and  the  great  powers 
which  held  varying  degrees  of  overlordshlp  over  them.  The  small 
states  demanded  their  Independence,  and  the  process  of  acquirii^ 
that  Independence  resulted  In  rioting,  unsettled  conditions,  and 
more  or  less  bloodshed  in  Egypt.  Iraq.  Syria,  and  Palestine.  In  the 
two  decades  which  have  followed  the  World  War.  however,  the 
same  general  tendency  which  was  followed  In  the  Balkans  has  been 
ot>servable  also  In  these  Arab  slates,  namely.  In  the  direction  of 
independence  Iraq  was  the  first  state  to  achieve  this  legal  statue, 
which  she  was  granted  In  the  treaty  of  19J0.  Egypt  followed  by  a 
similar  procedure  In  1936.  The  French  have  been  more  reluctant 
to  prant  thl<  step  to  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  and  have  found  numer- 
ous excuses  for  dividing  the  country  and  forestalling  complete  Inde- 
pendence. Palestine  also,  due  to  a  considerable  degrve  to  tlie  fact 
that  she  had  two  coufticilng  nationalities  within  her  borders,  has 
also  been  unable  to  achieve  self-government. 

It  may  be.  of  course,  argued  that  Iraq  and  EgJTJt  do  not  have 
complete  independence.  That  is  quite  often  the  case  where  such 
small  states  are  wlthm  the  sphere  of  Influence  of  great  powers. 
Great  Britain  has  been  adept,  however,  at  doing  in  these  countries 
a  thing  which  Is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  she  has  done  in 
the  Dominions  She  has  not  forced  compliance  to  the  strictest 
dependence  upon  the  sovereign  ties,  but  has  rather  granted  the 
wishes  of  these  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  deix-nding  upon  a  com- 
munity of  Interests  to  hold  the  sections  close  to  her.  In  Efjypt  and 
Iraq,  of  course,  there  were  stipulations  which  varied  from  the 
dominion  relatlon.'-hip  In  certain  legal  servitudes,  such  as  the  main- 
tenance of  bases  and  the  passage  of  troops.  Britain  ha.s  discovered, 
however,  that  by  granting  these  small  states  the  trappings  of  inde- 
pendence and  by  having  them  agree  to  grant  her  what  she  deems 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  her  imperial  communications  and  eco- 
nomic good,  and  then  setting  the  whole  relationship  up  in  tA\e 
form  of  an  alliance,  both  she  and  the  small  stales  have  achieved 
a  maximum  of  advantage  from  a  relationship  which  they,  hardly 
less  than  slie  wotiid  desire  to  sever.  France  ha.s  not  learned  this 
lesson  as  rapidly  or  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  but  In  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon  she  Is,  at  least  theoretically,  committed  to  the  principle 
of  such  action.  Tlie  result  has  been  what  might  be  called  a 
relaxing  or  di-creasing  ImperlalLsm  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which,  if  other  factors  had  not  intervened.  m:ght  well 
have  been  expected  5  years  ago  to  culminate  in  the  relatively  peace- 
ful  acquisili(;n  of  Independence  by  the  Arab  peoples 

This  post-war  tendency  of  simplification  of  the  near  eastern  prob- 
lem has  broken  down  In  the  last  5  years  in  the  face  of  the  threat 
of  Increasing  imp>eriali8ni  on  the  part  of  certain  other  great  powers. 
Italy's  acquisition  of  Ethiopia  and  her  more  or  less  unv  fhclal 
claims.  Including  not  merely  Sardinia  and  Tunisia  but  a  share  in 
the  Suez  Canal  and  rather  vague  assertions  toward  expansion  In 
the  eastern  M.xllterraneun  and  In  Africa,  chall«nged  the  trend 
which  had  Involved  meiely  a  8»-tilement  of  the  question  of  future 
independence  between  the  subject  peoples  and  the  withdrawing  Im- 
perialism of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  challenge  was  two- 
sided.  Tlie  threat  was  recognized  not  merely  by  the  Turks  and 
the  Balkan  and  Arab  peoples,  the  la.st  of  which  had  no  desire  to 
Jump  out  of  the  Britb.h  or  French  frying  pan  into  an  Italian  fire; 
it  challenged  also  the  assumptions  of  Britain  and  France  in  rep.ard 
to  the  post-war  sutus  quo  In  this  area.  The  claims  of  Italy  were 
presented  up  to  the  middle  of  this  last  year  rather  vociferously, 
and  even  recently  they  have  been  vaguely  referred  to  a.s  being 
still  valid.  Since  1938.  howevei.  an  even  greater  potential  threat 
has  come  from  Geniiany.  who.  in  taking  Czechoslovakia  and  apply- 
ing econ(inilc  pressure  throughout  the  Balkans,  has  been  feared 
as  an  even  more  powerful  example  of  Imperialism  which  desires  to 
expand  into  the  Near  East. 

As  we  approach  1940  and  attempt  to  project  the  lines  of  policy 
which  have  been  observable  in  the  recent  past,  a  number  of  general 
plans  which  have  operated  previously  comes  Into  view  On  the 
one  hand,  there  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  strength  on  behalf 
of  the  status  quo  In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  small  states 
highly  favor  a  continuation  of  the  present  set-up  ai»  opposed  to  the 
possibility  of  their  being  returned  to  a  smaller  degree  of  Inde- 
pendence by  one  or  another  of  various  great  powers  who  have  been 
developing,  expanding,  rather  than  relaxing  policies  of  impcrlalifm. 
In  the  Balkans,  except  for  Bulgaria,  most  of  the  strictly  Balkan 
states  are  definitely  opp<^ed  to  any  major  revision.  Hungsrv. 
which  borders  on  the  Balkan  area,  may  be  clasncd  with  Bulgaria 
as  one  of  the  two  revisionist  states  In  the  Balkans  which  have 
such  Important  territorial  claims  against  their  neighbors  that 
they  might  possibly  view  with  some  pleasure  the  forcing  of  ihelr 
claims  by  eome  great  power  sponsor  Hunaary  and  Dulgnrla.  how- 
e\'er.  have  been  placed  In  the  very  pninful  dlU-mtna  of  having  t,<i 
decide  whether  their  revisionist  claims  are  worth  the  price  of 
thi»  rxl^trnce  of  their  own  govrrnmental  reritnen  which  wotild 
nlmoxt  cnluliily  be  endiiiiKered  hy  calling  In  the  Nnr.U  or  the 
MovlrtN  to  help  them  PNtnhltMli  their  rtatms  Turkey  and  the  Arab 
oountries  are  eaM'titially  in  the  aame  position  as  the  majority  of 
the  Binsll  state*  Of  the  BalkniiN,  and  much  prefer  iiw-lr  own  exist  • 
Ing  poitltloiis  to  anything  which  nilght  tie  oflered  by  Germany  or 
RuNsia,  or  even  Italy.  It  Is  typloaV,  for  eaample,  that  criticism 
of  Great  Britain  from  Palestine  has  been  almoet  entirely  replaoed 
by  loyalty  sloce  Uio  w»r  opened. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THK  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Not  mf-rfly  tJo  the  majority  of  thr»«"  small  states  take  a  stand 
upon  the  status  qu  j  independently;  thty  have  banded  together  in 
tmall-state  (irouplnKs  for  their  mutual  defenvv  Tlie  Bni:can  states 
of  Greece.  TuffOAlavta.  and  Rumania  have  b«*en  tied  to  Turkey  in 
Um  so-called  Balkan  Entente  since  1934  This  group  directed  Us 
•ntrgles  chiefly  against  exp'in-uon  on  the  part  of  other  Balkan 
State*  mainly,  of  course.  Bulgarlu,  and  after  Greece  estabU.-hed 
the  principle  that  sh"  would  not  necessarily  bp  drawn  into  a  war 
With  Italy  should  Yuj?<  slavla  tlpht  that  state  back  in  193G.  or.e 
can  hardly  predict  to  what  extent  the  Balkan  Entente  would  oper- 
ate a<aln«t  great  powers,  as  for  example.  Germany  or  Russia 
Another  inrouptng  of  the  Rmall  states  ihouph  on  a  ncuaggression 
rather  than  a  mutunl-defen.  e  biisls  Is  that  of  the  near  eastern 
group — Turkey.  Iran.  Iraq  and  Alghanlatan — set  up  by  the  treaty 
of  Ju}y  8.    1937 

Perhaps  even  more  important  In  the  defen,<;e  of  the  stattis  quo 
In  the  Near  East  Is  the  commitments  of  Enpland  and  France  to 
the  i>mall  states  in  the  an-a  Under  a  .system  of  mandate^,  nlll- 
ar.ces.  mutual-assistance  pacts,  and  guaranties,  the  Brlt!«h  and 
the  French  have  committed  themselves  to  the  defense  of  a  large 
number  of  the  countries  In  the  area.  Great  Britain  has  alliances 
with  Iraq  and  Eg>pt  and  the  mandate  over  Palestine,  and  looks 
up>cn  muat  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  except  jjerhaps  for  the 
Yemen,  where  the  Italians  are  Interested,  as  her  special  sphere. 
Prance  Is  much  lesa  well  represented  among  the  Arab  states,  but 
maintains  a  mandate  over  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  More  recently 
Britain  and  France  have  furtht^r  committed  themselves  by  the 
mutual  assistance  p>act  with  Turkey  of  October  19  and  even  earlier 
guarantees  extended  to  Greece  nnd  Rumania.  While  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  France  and  Great  Britain  would  ever  uphold 
these  commitments  to  their  largest  Interpretation.  It  is  neverthe- 
less clear  that  In  a  numbt-r  of  these  cases  the  Frenrh  and  British 
interests  so  clof*ely  parallel  the  interests  of  the  small  states  that 
the«ie  great  powers  might  well  be  willing  tn  fight  against  an  attack 
«hlch  would  threaten  to  disturb  their  existing  relations  One 
might  question  whether  Britain  and  France  would  care  to  fight 
to  maintain  Rumanian  control  of  Bessarabia,  for  example,  should 
the  Soviet  Union  advance  acros.s  the  Dniester  RKer.  But  no  less 
»n  authority  than  MaJ  George  Fielding  Eliot  has  intimated  that 
the  British  and  French  military  oflJclals  mli^ht  well  be  far  from 
averse  to  forcing  the  Germans  to  fight  on  two  fronts,  which  If  this 
is  the  case,  might  deflnitely  bring  Britain  and  Prance  Into  the 
B«lkana  to  prevent  German  extension   In  that  direction. 

Italy,  wlthm  recent  weeks,  has  had  a  change  of  heart,  and  after 
having  acquired  seme  of  her  alms  In  the  B.ilkans  bv  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Albania,  now  gives  the  appearance  of  favoring  the  status 
quo  In  that  area  insofar  as  she  is  averse  to  seeing  Rus.sian  power 
exTrnd  In  thi\t  direction.  From  her  prcnouncetnents  rather  than 
frcm  brr  commltmi  nts.  which  are  chiefly  en  a  basis  of  friendship 
and  trade.  Italy  might  well  be  expected  to  take  more  offense  at 
Soviet  expansMn  into  the  Balkans  than  Great  Britain  or  France. 
On  tH-half  of  tlve  change  of  the  st.itus  quo  there  are  slmlK-irly 
foxind  interests  of  both  small  states  and  large  Austria-Hungary 
an  such  is  out  of  the  picture,  but  Hungr.ry  as  recently  as  No- 
/  v-mber  publ  .  v  r  ■  iimed  that  she  could  take  no  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment (if  u  Ki.n.in  bloc  barrier  to  either  C^rmany  or  Rusjtia 
uiileas  certain  of  hrr  long-standing  claims,  presumably  chiefly 
tli«*e  regarding  Transylvania  were  tnk«'n  care  of  first,  a  point 
rf  view  to  which  th"  Rumanian  Oovernm<  nt  coukl  not  arcile. 
Bulg.kria.  as  has  been  almont  always  the  en=ie  In  the  last  flo  yeim. 
ha4  revl«loniat  rUlma.  at  prrnrnt  dire'trd  prlmarltv  against  Ru- 
mania, ^erhapa  to  a  slightly  le<Mi  drgrr«»  against  Greece,  and  lo  a 
miapr  sxt«nt  acainat  both  Yugoatavu  and  Turkey 

One  of  the  fnrwt  initMirtiint  queniion*  m  regard  to  thN  whols 
pr>'t)lrfn  l«  the  iMMMihitity  thui  lliingiirv  nixl  Hulgai'la  might  Join 
tn:i\r  ktiut  (if  a  ItalkNM  IiI'm-  I'r  .  n  (1)0  other  h.ind,  th»  danger 
ti  .>'    (hrv    will    mil    III    Gc-rtii.ii  KiiMia   to   exploit   a   attUAtlnn 

«hirh  tliey  have  long  felt  unjiiAt  liodi  ure  aware  of  th*  CUMftr 
or  the  ini|H>riaiioi,  .f  ini/l-iaiii  mht  ihr  <  urrent  variety  of  OoiBinU« 
main  1'  '  Mil'  pi.'irMi  la  of  roiu«e  being  wi  i/hed  verjr  aeiiotialy 
In  e...  •.  ..ui.'fs  '  p  until  Aiik.-iiii  it  wnned  the  greateat  threat 
•  •'  '  •  ■  "1  <"■"■  '!■•  »Mo  in  Inking  I  ..  ^:ov«|iiH  and  Aimtiia, 
I  I      'I'    I    *.•.!,.■    iri   the  diri'cMofi  ..f    i;,,    flnlkan  atntea      The 

<•  111  ,i,  .iiiitik  11  I^il.iii.l  did  not  help  tnnl'ers  from  ftie  |M>ini  of 
■  r  it.r  ll.ilkiwi  »tMii-«  who  well  friur<l  Mi4'  they  inlHht  he 
III  line  I  arili  iilarly  Miiuiuiin  Willi  tlir  rii|tpr.  chrrnent  be* 
t*i«n  (trrniany  and  f<u»«ii»  tne  n'Ukaii  peujiU*  Imve  been  ho 
iioir  happy  A  KirnliittatioM  of  tho*/*  (wo  <i.iie«  (trivliig  Inio  the 
It.tiftatta  would  make  a  Very  >irriou»  chiKiife  in  (he  •Itua'loii  rxut- 
111'  III  thn*  area  The  extent  to  whii  h  K'i.niA  h'ts  (Mien  acting 
agaitiat  Oermariv  riilli.-r  ihan  wMh  lirr  iLn.'  the  lUltle.  however, 
has  r  u«e<i  (he  (|iieaiion  a«  t<»  (he  degfc-r  if  (  . ^ii>«»rf«iu>h  ihfit  might 
br  e«i>ri-te<|  III  the  Balkaita  from  (hcja.-  ■lati-s  Ttn're  is  no  doubt 
that  I  iirrriiily  (hough'a  In  the  Nr.ir  Ka»i  have  turned  to  llunais 
rather  than  to  lirriniinv  and  the  big  <|ue«ttoii  mark  for  the 
•eaUU)'  year  in  the  internalionat  |M>iitii'a  of  that  area  la,  "What  will 
th9  HuaaUlU   do'" 

The  e*Miei)tial  ({ueatton  In  regard  to  Huaaian  foreign  policy  Is 
thla  Haa  It  ihanged  to  auch  an  extent  no  that  it  la,  in  spite  of 
pfoteatattuna  of  the  |Miat  yenra  dehnitely  cummitted  to  a  policy 
Of  Unperialiam'*  Insofar  a«  the  Hit»aianii  mav  t>e  convinced  of  the 
IMeasaity  of  their  Battle  acquisitions  aa  defensive  at'ainst  Chrr- 
ntaiiy.  Ruaaia  may  p«rhap«  nut  b«  a  true  threat  to  the  Balkans 
and  the  Near  Eaat  If  on  the  other  hand  the  long-stand. ng 
Russian  deaure  for  an  ice-fre«  port  and  lU  com-omitant  objectives 


are  dusted  off  and  revivified  by  the  Communists,  that  Is  an  entirely 
different  matter 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  mentioned  In  passing  the 
long-time  aims  of  the  Czars  toward  the  so'.ith  If  tho8°  are  to  be 
revived,  no  Balkan  state  Is  safe.  I.'^tanbul  Is  an  Important 
objective,  as  the  control  of  the  straits  Is  pract'ca'ly  as  Imp-irtant 
as  a  frontage  on  the  Black  Sea  The  Persian  Gulf  and  the  oil 
fields  of  Iraq  and  Iran  also  ticckon,  and.  If  not  the  sky.  at  least 
the  southern  seas  are  the  limit  of  these  ambitions.  The  moves 
on  the  n^ar  eastern  chessboard  have  been  extremely  complicated, 
but  the  threat  of  Rus.ela.  or  the  potsiblUty  of  the  threat  of  Russia, 
seems  at  the  close  of  1939  to  t>€  the  matter  of  largest  Importance  for 
1940  in  the  Near  East. 


Senator  William  E.  Borah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTirUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1940 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  no  more  fitting  poem 
has  ever  been  written  to  characterize  Senator  Borah's  hfe 
than  that  of  Amos  Bronson  Alcott  on  Wendell  Phillips: 

People's  Attorney,  servant   of  the  Rl-,ht! 
Pleader  for  all  shades  cf  the  solar  ray. 
Complexions  dusky,  j'el'.ow.  red.  or  white; 
Hast  only  questioned.  What  will  Duty  say? 
And  followed  swiftly  in  her  narrow  way: 
Tipped  Is  thy  tcnguc  with  golden  eloquence. 
All  honeyed  accents  fall  from  off  thy  lips. 
Each  eager  li.»itener  his  full  rr.easure  .sips. 
Yet  ruiis  to  waste  the  sparkling  opulence. 
The  scorn  of  bigots,  and   the  worldings  Qout. 
If  Time  long  held  thy  morit  in  suspn-nse. 
Hastening  repentant  new.  with  pen  devout, 
Impartial  History  dare  not  leave  thee  out. 


Dedication  of  Woodhaven  Hranch  of  Jamaica,  IS'.  Y 

Postoflice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NKW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  HfiPRE.^K.NT.VTIVES 
Thundav.  February  1.  VJ40 


ADDRErt.M  BY   HON    rtJOfMR  .J    Kronil    (^f  NLW   YUllK,  AND 
PIUXIKAM  i)V  CKKEMUNIEM 


Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr,  8pr«k(*r.  undfr  Imve  lo  rxtetul  my 
rrmarkM,  I  Include  ii  uprrch  I  mnUc  nt  the  di(llcall(;n  of  a 
tifW  Fi'dciiil  po«(-omre  iMilIding  at  Woddhiivcn,  N,  Y.,  to- 
M<ihiT  \Mih  tin-  prouium  ol  ilu-  llh ujoaics  unU  ccriuiii  small 
rxirtpts  m  connection  thfirwilh: 

ADOtiraa  nr  How   Ct^arNi:  .1   Kkoaii.  or  Niw  YonK 

Mr  Chnirinan.  Foatmaater  Il(l<^«•n<|ue•t  reverend  clergy,  invited 
KUraiB.  and  filriida.  Ihr  dfabneaa  of  the  day  aJiould  not.  and  I  atn 
fciire  will  not,  n\nt  XU"  joy  that  i«  prn|MTlv  V'>'i«'»  "n  the  oi  raau^n 
ol  llu-  dadicatlon  of  the  new  buililitiK  tot  Mm  W'MMlhav.-n  Bran.h  of 
the  Jamaica  P-mt  OfTU  ••  II  la  indrrd  a  plrnaure  und  it  privih-gc  for 
me  to  Join  wiMi  you  thla  day  'Ihi-  t)eiiuMrul  i)iiilding  ih.it  fri  m 
now  on  Will  '^*rvf  ihia  community  i*  one  of  whuh  we  may  nil  \h' 
proud  Ila  rtjualruclloii  and  compU-Hf  n  are  a  te-.tlmonlnl  t<i  th* 
line  apint  of  reoperation  and  naaiatntue  r<  tidered  by  the  hi>/|j- 
runktng  omcials  of  the  Poal  OfTlrt  und  Treaaury  Drparlmenta  uwiXrr 
wlio»r  i.iij.rrvi<iion  public  buildirt-s.  »uctj  na  this,  come  raiiecially 
I'.-atmaater  General  Parley  and  fourth  Awuiant  Poaimasier  Gen. 
iml  Pur'lum.  Proper  cotntrurtion  *aa  aaaured  wlun  the  contract 
waa  awarded  to  a  builder  of  national  reputation.  Tliomaa  O  Boer* 
hng  »t  Co  ,  of  New  York 

I  am  Dure  that  my  diatlnguifhrd  predecesaort  David  J  OConnell 
and  .Hiephrn  A  Rudd.  are  Uxjking  down  upon  us  today,  ihsriug  the 
pratitlcati.in  that  comes  only  with  the  fruiti.jn  of  an  Idea  n\e\t 
untiring  efforu  in  your  behalf  have  been  brought  to  comMlete 
•ucceaa  and  this  occasion  would  indeed  be  incomplete  if  i  as  iheir 
succeasor.  were   not   publicly   to   acknowledge    the    untiring   effort* 
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expended  by  them  In  the  promotion  of  this  project  I,  as  your 
Representative,  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  those  efforts 

Your  community  U  entitled  to  have  these  more  adequate  facil- 
ities so  that  PoKtmaJtcr  Rosenqucst  and  his  faithful  corps  of  jxist- 
cfllce  employees,  who  daily  come  Into  contact  with  more  people 
than  any  other  group,  will  the  better  be  able  and  swifter  to  com- 
plete their  appointed  rounds  These  qiiarters  will,  I  know,  be  a 
source  cf  encouragement  to  them,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
assure  them  that  any  action  I  may  take  in  their  behalf  or  for  their 
benefit  1  shall  be  most  happy  to  take. 

This  day  should,  too.  in  the  history  of  Woodhaven.  mark  another 
milestone  In  the  effectiveness  of  public-spirited  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals In  In.stltutlng  and  completing  movements  designed  to  im- 
prove the  public  service,  the  civic  welfare,  and  communal  intere.sts 
of  all  the  people  who  reside  In  this  neighborhood  These  civic  and 
political  groups  were.  I  know,  greatly  aided  by  the  fine  helpfulness 
of  the  local  newspiipers  pitrt  icularly  the  Leader -Observer,  the  Chat, 
and  Long  Island  Pretis.  The  leaders  of  these  organlssatlons  have 
my  deep  appreciation  for  their  counsel  and  advice  during  all  the 
preliminaries  leading  up  to  this  occasion.  I  should  Indeed  be 
happy  to  set  forth  their  names  to  you.  but  to  do  so  would  be  most 
difficult  at  this  tune  Ycu  know  who  they  are.  and  their  efforts 
and  the  results  of  their  hard  work  are  fittingly  exhibited  by  this 
edifice  which  from  this  day  on  will  stand  a,s  a  {X'rmant  nt  and 
Silent  witness  to  the  fact  that  we  are  privileged  to  live  under  a 
representative  democratic  form  of  government,  where  the  will  and 
needs  of  the  people  are  recogniaed  and  respected  by  the  Govorn- 
ment. 

This  building  was  needed  by  Woodhaven.  and  Woodhaven  has 
obtained  It.  My  sincere  hope  Is  that  it  will  serve  you  people  use- 
fully and  efficiently  for  many  years  to  come. 

May  I  extend  to  you  my  good  wishes  and  assure  you  that,  as 
your  RepresentaUve,  it  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  work  with  you, 

DroiCATioN  ExTRCiHts  OF  NEW  FEDERAL  PosT  Omn;  Bthujinc, 
Woodhaven.  N  Y..  Jakuaey  13,  1940.  Auspices  Allied  A:>socia- 
TioN  or  Woodhaven 

OFFICERS 

Hon    Etxer.e   J    Keoch.   Member  of  Congress;    Hon.   Gilbert   W. 
Rosenqupst.  poFtmaster  at  Jamaica,  honorary  chairmen. 
John  Pasta,  general   chairman. 

Louis  A.  Llf  b.s.  Mrs.  Emma  V.  Baxter,  vice  cliairmen. 
H.trry  L    II    Clapp,  treasurer. 
Thcma?  P   Ohlert,  secretary. 
Mrs   Cornelius  O.  DeLoca.  recording  secretary. 

Hon.  Jame««  A    Farley.  Postmaster  General. 

Hon.  Ambrose  OConnell,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Hon.   Smith   W.   Purdum.   Fourth   Assistant   Postmaster   General. 

Hen    Gilbert  W    Rosenquest.  postmaster  at  Jamnlc.T.  N    Y 

Hon.  E^igene  J.  Keogh.  Member  of  Compress,  Ninth  District, 
New  York 

Hon  William  D.  Barrv.  Member  of  Concress.  Second  District, 
New  York. 

Hrn    George  V    Harvey,  president  of  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

Hon  Jnmew  A  Roe  repres'nting  Democratic  orgnnl/atlon  of 
Queens 

Hon    Warren  B    Aahm^nd    reprcaenttng  Republican  organization 

cf     QUOVUA 

llofi  Joaeph  P.  Teftjilc,  member  of  a*»trinhly.  sixth  district, 
Qtie<«n»« 

Hon    John   A    Perrit    mem»>er  of  saaemhly    fifth  diatrlet    Quostu. 

Hon.    William    N     f'onr.id.    ineinlM-r   city    eouncit,    Qiieena. 

Hon    Jatnia  A    lluike    iiieniiMtr  (ity  euuncll    (Jui^mim 

Hcjh    Clu-iluv  W    M,  W|.  lioUll     luriicr,  court  of  nix clal  a«'^»iiiim 

Fr#d  W  Piderit  chier  bntikintf  examiner,  bank  depitrlinent, 
Stnte  of  New  Yt^rk 

H(i:i     kdvkiiu    II     Potter    aani^iant    dlatrtrt   attorney,   Queens. 

Hull     M     W     Kr  tgniiUin.   a»aiaUiiu   dlatricl   Ktiorm-y.   Quo«  iia. 

Hon    M"r<•^  HjiiiUmtnn.  poatmiiater  at  l^Mig  I*luiid  Clly,  N,  Y, 

H"ii    Jii«M|)li   A    iXr"  le    jHia' master  at  Fluahlng    N    Y 

Hot!    Euphrmln  M'er    poaitnuatar  at  Far  H^ickuway,  N,  Y. 

Dr    CutftiK    A    Colagan    p(>k)i;cnl    Hunt«r  OilU'tf" 

Krnr>it  A  Tublti  AUpcrinicnULUl  of  the  poat  ullke  at  Woodhavan, 
K    Y 

Kmil  P  Kabtis,  •upertnt«nd»nt  of  tha  post  ofltca  at  Richmond 
Hill,  N    Y. 

Wiliuiui  A  Won.  supcruileiidcnt  of  the  post  oflU«  at  (Xone  Park, 
NY 

rarjORAM 
Btnr  SpangUd  Banner     Blanche  Zuber, 
YXufi  mining  ar  d  tniiSfling  of  coU>rs; 

Wc-dhNvrn  Post.  No   118,  Amerlaia  LBflon. 
Wliitifig  P  >Mt    No    ftK    Veterans  of  Foreign  Wsri, 
W'>.^hHv-n  p.Hit.  No    18   Catholir  War  Vetcratu. 
Richmond  Hill  Pfjet    Jewish  War  Vet«raru. 
Pledge  of  allegiance:  Boy  Sc^mts  cf  America — Ralph  B   Moore  and 

O  William  Wolber,  Neighborhood  ConunlMloners  District  No  B. 
Zr. vocation.  Riibbi  Arthur  H    Neulander,  Temple  Beth  Israel. 
Reading  of  scripture:   Rev.  James  F.  Laugbton,  Woodhaven  Baptist 

Church 
Remarks:  John  Pasta,  general  chairman 


Addresr:  Owen  Keen    Chief  Clerk,   Post  Offlcc  Department,  repre- 

s«'ntlng  the  Postmaster  General 
Address:  Alfred  J    Bull,  pubUsher  of  the  Leader -Otjserver,  speaking 

for  the  ctimmunlty. 
MuUc     Band  of  St    Tliomns  the  Apostle  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Addre.'s:   Hen   Eugeni:  J  Keoch,  Mmber  of  Congiess  Ninth  District. 
Introductkn  of  distlngul.'-h«l  guests  by  Tliomas  F.  Thornton,  Law 

Assistant  to  Wv?  Surrogate  of  Queens  County 
Presentation  of  keys  of  new  post  office  building  by  architect  to  Hon. 

Gilbert  W    Roscnque.'^t 
Benediction:  The   Right   Reverend   Mcns'gm  r  Metzgcr.   St    Thomas 

the  Apovtle  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
America:  Band  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

AS.SOCIAnONS   PABTICIPATING 

American  Ix^glon.  Woodhaven  Post.  No    118.  and  ladles'  Auxiliary, 
Aiui-Viaduct  Astoc-ation  of  Woodhaven  and  Ozone  Park 
Atlantic  Avenue   Iinprovemf-nt   As.sociatlon   and  Ladies'   Auxiliary. 
Boy  Scouts  «jf  Amt-nca    Queens  Council. 

Catholic  War  Veitians,  Woodhavt-n  Post,  No.  16,  and  Ladies'  Aux- 
iliary. 

Catholic  War  Veterans,  Queens  County  Chapter,  i.nd  Ladles'  Aux- 
iliary. 

Christ  Congregational  Church 

Companions^  of  Foresterh  of  America 

Ccngregaticnal  Bnal  I.srael  of  Woodhaven 

Daughters  of  America.  American  Eagie  Council.  No.  60. 

Equity  Taxpayers  Aswocianon. 

Fuihers    Club  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  No    29. 

Fifth  As.'^mbly  Di.strict  Indtpendent  Forum  and  Ladies"  Auxiliary. 

Fore.«t  Paik  Reformed  Chu'-ch. 

Emanuel  Evangelical  Reformed  Church. 

Knights  of  Columbus.  Woodhaven  Osuncil,  No  1866,  and  Ladles' 
Auxiliary. 

Lions  Club  of  Woodhaven 

Mothers'  Ciub  of  Public  School  No.  65. 

Woodhaven  Methcd'.st  Epi'^ccpa!  Church. 

Parpnt-Tcachcrs'  Association  of  Public  School  No.  67. 

Queens  E'.ainc  Council,  Forrsters  of  America. 

Red  Cro=s  Auxllinry,  Woodhnvcn  Chapter. 

Round  Table  Club  of  Wocdhaven. 

Shoard  Moore  Circle.  Forcsicis  of  America. 

•St.  Matthew'.^  Epli-copa!   CliU'Cli. 

St    Thomas  the  Apobtle  Roman  Catholic  Church  organizations. 

St   Lukes  E\ angelical  Lutheran  Chuicli. 

Uiiicn  Course  Civic  Association. 

Woodhaven  Baptist  Oiurrh. 

Women's  Repxihlicnn  Association  of  Woodhaven. 

Women's  Woodhaven  Democrntlc  Cub.  Inc. 

Womms  Woodhaven  Regular  D<>niocratic  Club,  Inc. 

Woodhaven  Branch  of  the  Queeiisboro  Home  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Wfxxlhnven  Civic  Association 

Woodhaven  Hieular  Democratic  Club 

Woodhaven  Fxi  nipt   Volunteer  Firemen's  Association. 

Woodhaven  Non-Piirtlsnn  Association,  Inc.,  and  Ladles'  Auxiliary. 

Wnodlaven  R4  publlrnn  As«orint|nn. 

Yarm- nth  Regular  I>'mormtir  Club  of  Woodhaven. 

Veleratis  of  FXjn-ign  Wars.  Wlilting  Post,  No.  69 

CO'AV.1Tl\.TM 

Guests'  rnnmritu-e:  Tliomas  F  Tliornton.  chnlrmnn;  Pred  (»oorg«; 
Ml"  I.li;ian  I/earli,  Minn  lr<  lie  I>>yle;  Carlyr  I  M  HuU'.elman; 
WllllHiii  Iluiki',   Mix    I'l'iie  fifT,   .lohii  H    biritelnch.  Jr 

Kcdplioii  ((Jiiimic*  (•  Idwiii  (  MniiTh,  fhiilrmsn;  Jr)t<rph  P. 
I'ea^lr,  ATred  J  Hail.  Mih  Miit|',uiet  I,  Futitilng.  Mr«  (Malre  I., 
Hiei"  lurk  Ml*  ll'li  n  U'1'1.  .liun<  ><  I'natn;  J<  hii  1  iHr.  Mra  Mnlhllda 
H'uir.:  M(«>  MilUixl  KIummmii.  M>»  Cot  ndiur.  (  I  Ixl/xa,  Kxlward  J. 
M<Cur(iiv,  MiK  Anou  Dmi.  Kiml  K  KmOij*.,  Ibiwin  d  |'h<  l|>a,  Mm. 
Aitiiea  Corwifi,  Mr*  Kill  •  Wi  itlu.iike  Mm  Aiitiii  Nelke;  lir  Alfred  J, 
llHibirrI,  Mia   hiKlli- (iilloii    K<lward  H    Poiu-i 

I)«<ooriilion«i  I  (iiiiinitii«  I'atry  L  /.tc  hininin,  ehNlrnuiii;  Ilenta  A. 
Hayca.   KUUi)/  11    iMi(li<ll,  bi  ,  Mm    Mne   i  luminoti,   Mia    Mai*  CiruM; 

XllMM    KULIl    iL.UlniHMI 

I'artiUi-  (onuiiiM.e  Harry  F  Hullivan,  fhnlrmati.  Maith'-w  T, 
Pttlnii'i,  Clyde  I(  Hunt.  JuJiui.  ru'dtnan;  Kulph  B  M  >ure,  Henry 
Gatbi,  \u>\i:\.  V.   Hu(|k-i,  Mir    l.ydla  Uorkfr;  Mm  Julia  (;hr«lilrfl. 

Kinan''«f  (oniiiill  te<-:  J(.hii  K  lti<p|j,  cl.aiririNn,  I>>uIm  A  Lleha,  U  C. 
BniintKaruii,  Mra  M>try  Itapp,  Mia  Mary  Hurbaili,  Mra  MarKsret 
Kidinitiuii,  Mum  MaiKsrel  LouKhliii,  Hubert  L  'ihornlon;  Waller  T. 

Wilr.M  r 

Publu  Ity  c/inimitU'e  J  L^jnard  Obrey.  (hairtnan;  William  P. 
H>l<>nfJ,  Mrn    JCtlxl  Uutglund,  Mra    M    A    IJautrigartcn 

PioKtiiiii  (onirui'.te4  J</Mcpli  Hxiism,  cttairman;  Mrs.  MagdaUa 
BrM'alei;  Albert  Ui<'<-n,  Kuyniur^d  G  PolLud,  Antiiotiy  A.  UaroCalo; 
William  Wulb«r;  WUluun  E  Lohrman,  Duvld  Feinir. 

(From  The  Chat  of  January  18,  1940) 

From  farm  land  to  one  rf  the  mo»t  thriving  communities  In  th« 
country  hsu  been  the  progress  of  Woodhsren  during  the  past  30 
y«  ars  Tliis  was  itressed  by  the  speakera  at  the  offlctal  dedication 
of  the  new  post -office  building  In  Woodharen  on  Saturday  after* 
noon  The  speakers  detailed  the  process  during  this  period.  And 
during  the  progress  the  activities  of  Woodhaven  were  moved  from 
south  of  Atlantic  Avenue  to  the  north  side.  It  was  stated 

It  was  also  emphasized  that  within  easy  walking  distance  of  tb« 
new  post -office  building  located  on  the  west  side  of  Forest  Parkway 
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Dcrth  of  Jamaica  Avenue  there  is  a  fine  public  library,  a  beautiful 
hlsh  ichool.  an  attractive  bank  building,  and  a  well -constructed 
elementary  acbool  building. 

Owen  Keen,  chief  clerk  of  the  postal  department,  representing 
PoKtiiukflter  General  James  A.  Parley  said  that  bu«me«s  in  the 
country  U  on  an  upward  trend  He  based  this  statement,  he  said. 
on  the  steady  mcrt>a&e  in   the  rev>  nues  of  the  postal  department. 

"When  the  revenues  In  the  postal  department  increase  it  means 
that  business  Is  gi-tting  ttettt-r  and  this  is.  Indeed,  a  ver>°  good  thmg 
for  The  country."  he  said 

Callous  to  weather  conditions,  when  a  substantial  community 
accomplishment  Is  to  be  celebrated,  more  than  lO.OOO  persons 
participated  in  the  exercises  They  stcxxl  on  the  damp  ground. 
showing  thorough  Indifference  to  the  Intermittent  rain,  so  that  they 
might  view  the  parade  and  listen  to  what  the  speakers  had  to  say. 

The  parade.  In  which  was  represented  45  organizations,  got  under 
«uy  rhortly  after  2  o'clock.  The  marchers  were  taken  along  Jamaica 
A\'enue  to  ^>rtst  Parkway  from  Nmety-e:ghth  Street  to  the  music 
of  several  bands.  Tlie  paruders  were  cheered  all  the  way.  They 
were  framed  by  buildings  that  were  burled  beneath  flags  ai.d  bunt- 
ing for  the  occasion  It  had  been  planned  to  held  the  exercises 
ottldDUs.  but  this  was  deemed  unwise,  and  so  the  committee, 
lnvlt<'d  guests,  and  -speakers  moved  into  the  new  post-ofHc^  building. 
Several  hundred  persons  crowded  Into  the  building.  The  others 
had  to  remain  in  the  str»>et  in  front  of  the  building.  This  they  did 
and  listened  to  the  addresses  that  came  through  loud  speakers. 
The  police  arrangement,  under  the  direction  of  Police  Capt  Jo^-eph 
Hemlcy.  of  Richmond  Hill  precinct,  was  perfect.  John  Pasta,  chair- 
man of  'he  general  committe<».  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  program  opr n?d  with  the  slriglng  of  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner This  was  followed  by  the  flag  ralJirg  and  massing  of  colors 
by  W»»dhaven  Post.  American  Legion.  Whiting  Post.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Woodhaven  Post  Catholic  War  Veterans:  and  Rich- 
mond Hill  Po>t.  Jewish  War  Veterans  Hie  pledge  of  allegiance 
wifcH  1,-d  by  the  Bey  Scouts  of  America  under  the  direction  of  Ralph 
B  Mtxjre  and  O  William  Wolber.  neighborhood  commissioners  of 
district  No   8. 

The  invocation  was  pronounced  by  Rabbi  Arthur  H  Neulander. 
of  Ti'niple  B^'th  Lsrnel.  of  Richmond  Hill;  reading  of  Scripture  by 
Rev  James  F  Laughton.  Woodhaven  Baptist  Church;  remarks  by 
Chalrm.sn  Pasta;  addresses  by  Owen  Keen;  Alfred  J.  Ball,  publish  -r 
and  civic  leader;  Representative  Eugene  J.  Keogh;  Intrtxluctlon  of 
distlnguulted  guests  by  Thomas  F  Thc!rnton.  law  assistant  to  the 
Surroefate  of  Queens:  presentation  of  the  kevs  of  the  building  by 
Martin  Sperling  contractor,  to  Postmaster  Gilbert  W.  Rosenqulst,  of 
the  Jamaica  District;  address  by  PoBtmaster  Rosenquest;  the  offer- 
In*?  of  benediction  by  the  Right  Reverend  Monslgr.or  George  A. 
Kleirgt  r.  pastor  of  8t.  Thomas  the  Apostle  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  !<ingtng  of  Ami^rica. 

Following  the  exercises  a  reception  was  held  In  the  home  of 
Edwin  C.  Morach.  chairman  of  the  reception  committee,  oppoeitfl 
the  post  crfBoe  building 

In  his  remarks  Chairman  Pasta  said: 

-Some  of  you  here  today  recall  the  time  when  thla  site  upon 
which  Is  erected  this  marniflcent  post  offlce  building  was  farm 
land,  cultivated  by  the  pioneers  of  this  community.  Not  very  lon^ 
ago  we  appn-priaieiy  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Wixxlhaven's  birth  But  this  Is  not  the  Woodhaven  as  It  w.ii 
thi-n  kni.wn—  WixKlha%en  then  lay  south  of  tho  railroad  track-s  and 
there  was  located  there  some  hemes,  a  school,  a  church.  :hu 
orKsnizatlon  of  vc^ltinteer  fin  men.  8<ime  pel  icemen,  and  a  general 
store  I  do  not  know  wherher  there  were  any  civic  organizations 
then  but  c«*rtalnly  there  was  a  town  meeting  place,  where  In  true 
Americnn  fashion,  things  important  to  the  community  were  vlgor- 
outly  d'.scusstMl 

■"The  pasfinp  c>f  these  years  witnessed  many  changes.  Public- 
spirited  residents,  too  numerous  to  mention,  enlarged  upon  the 
town-hall  gatherings  and  fcught  for  and  obtained  many  needed 
lmpnne:nem^.  The  farms  slowly  disappeared:  streets  were  opened. 
•ewers  laid,  homes  erected,  inviting  to  this  community  people  frorri 
Kast  New  York.  New  Lots.  Old  Canarsie.  and  later  the  Bu.shwick 
section.  Wllliam--burgh  and  Greenpomt  Then  came  larger  schools 
and  more  churciies  -of  varied  denominations  On  this  very  park- 
way a  t>eautiful  public  library  was  erected:  to  the  north,  across  the 
way.  a  fine  tmnk  building:  Just  south,  the  home  of  cur  newspa^ier, 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  west,  and  behind  ii."»  a  new  high  school. 
The  poet  ofBct>  of  1874  was  located  in  the  then  Woodhaven  Center. 
The  new  post  cflSce  building  of  1940  Is  located  in  the  new  Wood- 
haven  Center  " 

Pt>«tma*ter  Roscnquest.  after  congratulating  the  civic  organiza- 
tions in  the  community  for  their  persistent  campaign  for  the  post- 
cfflce  building  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  letter  camem 
and  clerks  who  participated  in  the  parade  had  finished  their  latxirs 
at  nix-n  but  insisted  on  taking  part   m  the  exercises 

"And  for  this  splendid  spirit  I  want  to  publicly  thank  them," 
he  said  '"They  are  a  fine  bunch  of  men  whose  aim  Is  to  create 
giX)d  fellowcihlp  and  friendship  wherever  they  go." 

Referring  to  the  pcst-oflBce  building,  he  said  that  Woodhaven  Is 
deserving  of  such  a  structure. 

"All  that  I  Hik  of  you,  and  I  mean  the  residents  and  business- 
men in  Woodhaven.  is  to  purchase  your  postal  needs  right  here 
In  Woodhaven.  '  he  continued  "Dont  go  to  Manhattan  Don't 
come  to  Jamaica  CKi  your  buying  right  here.  Siiow  Uiat  you 
t\iUy  appreciate  tius  gift." 


Alfred  J  Ball,  in  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  community,  paid  his 
respects  to  Robert  E.  Harper,  veteran  civic  worker  In  the  com- 
munity, for  the  many  Improvements  he  obtained  for  the  district. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Harper  stood  up  and  took  a  bow. 


Recogrnition  of  Services  of  American   Civilians  in 
the  Construction  of  the  I*anama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHL'SETIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.  February  1.  1940 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  one  of 
the  most  mentorioiis  bilis  on  the  House  Calendar  is  H.  R. 
1674,  introduced  by  the  distiriguished  Member  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Peterson).  The  measure  has.  for  its  purpo.'^e,  the 
recognition  by  Congress  of  the  invaluable  services  rendered 
by  American  civilians  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  received  the  unanimously  favorable  report  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries;  and  a 
companion  bill  (S.  1162>  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Pepper,  received  the  unanimously  favorable  report  of  the 
S«  nate  Committee  on  Interoccanic  Canals. 

Some  recital  of  the  facts  involved  may  be  of  interest. 
The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal — all  things  consid- 
ered— constituted  the  greatest  industrial  achievement  of 
history.  To  the  world  at  large  the  operation  of  this  prcat 
waterway  is  of  incalculable  importance  and  value,  while  as 
a  national  defense,  economic  and  good- will  asset  of  our  own 
country,  its  worth  Is  beyond  all  computation.  Volumes  have 
been  \^Titten  on  the  worths  and  significances  involved,  and 
for  present  purposes,  the  merest  reference  to  the  subject 
Is  sufficient. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Canal,  early  in  1914,  a  grateful 
people  gave  thought  to  the  matter  of  expressing  tangible 
appreciation  and  the  according  of  due  recognition  to  thore 
who  had  striven  and  wrought  so  splendidly  for  their  Nation, 
that  is  to  :.ay.  to  the  fine  body  of  Americans  who.  In  a  far-off, 
tropic,  diea.se-inf(sted  land,  had  performed  the  seemingly 
Imposciible  task  of  connect :nc:  the  Atlantic  and  PaCiflc  scos 
at  the  isthmus,  thus,  indeed,  "dividing  the  land  that  the  world 
might  l>e  united."  Congress  was  duly  impressed  by  this 
reaction  of  cur  people,  and  took  partial  steps  to  meet  the 
situation.  In  1915  it  enacted  a  measure  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  recognizing  the  services  of  certain  ofacprs  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service  for  their  services 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
to  extend  to  certain  of  such  officers  the  thanks  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes."  Under  its  pronsions  <a)  the 
thanks  of  Congress  were  extended  to  those  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  who  had  served  as  members  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  and  who  were  then  living,  four  Aimy 
officers  and  one  Naval  officer,  because  of  their  scr\ices  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  and  authoriz- 
ing their  advancement — which  advancement  promptly  fol- 
lowed— in  rank  "major  generals,  two;  brigadier  generals,  two: 
and  rear  admiral,  one);  'b*  provided  that  the  other  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  had  been  detailed  for  duty  with 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
for  more  than  3  years  should  be  advanced  one  grade  in  rank 

upon  retirement;  and  (O  authorized  the  advancement and 

the  advancements  promptly  followed — one  grade  each  of  all 
the  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  who  had  been  de- 
tailed for  duty  with  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  more 
than  3  yeai-s. 

In  that  measure,  which  became  a  law  on  March  4.  1915.  no 
provision  was  made  whatsoever  for  recognition,  by  extending 
the  thanks  of  Congress  or  by  according  any  material  benefit. 
to  any  civilian  official  or  employee  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  who  bad  rendered  on  the  Isthmus  any  services 
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to  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Canal,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  American  civilians  had  thus  ser\'ed.  and  for  more 
than  3  years,  during  the  construction  period  which  ran  from 
May  4,  1904.  to  March  31,  1914;  and  this,  too.  notwithstand- 
ing that  such  civilians,  in  every  branch  of  the  work,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  had  rendered  efficient  service,  and  which 
was  in  all  respects  comparable  to  that  rendered  by  those  of 
the  three  governmental  branches  specifically  singled  out  and 
honored  by  the  provisions  of  the  cited  act.  It  is  true  that 
civilians  largely  predominated  in  the  Canal  work,  but  this 
does  not  affect  in  the  least  the  principle  involved. 

Thus  it  was  that  Congress  practiced  what  has  always  Ytcen 
regarded  as  a  gross  discrimination  against  these  civilians — 
American  citizens,  if  you  please— employed  in  this  great  en- 
terprise. However  commendable  may  have  been  the  services 
of  those  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service  thus 
engaged,  there  has  never  l>een  the  slightest  reason  or  justifi- 
cation for  singling  out  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Public  Health 
officers  for  sr>eclal  recognition  and  reward,  and  the  complete 
ignoring  of  these  civilians.  Either  none  or  all  should  have 
been  the  policy  of  Congress  in  dealing  mth  the  subject.  Why 
make  "fish  of  the  one  and  fowl  of  the  other"?  As  a  matter 
of  fact — and  a  feature  that  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  equa- 
tlon^-during  the  first  and  most  trying  years  of  the  construc- 
tion period — from  1904  to  1907 — the  work  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  ciulians.  It  was  during  that  particular  period  that 
yellow  fever  prevailed  and  plague  and  malaria  most  fearful. 
The  Aimy  officers  who  became  engaged  in  the  construction 
work  moved  In  during  1907,  after  the  worst  was  over,  so  far 
as  disease  and  insanitation  were  concerned.  Colonel  Gorgas, 
of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  in  charge  of  sanitary  work  on  the 
Isthmus,  was  practically  the  only  Army  officer  there  In  the 
early  days. 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  American  civilians — officials,  engi- 
neers, and  others,  performed  their  work  less  efficiently  than 
did  those  of  the  three  special  services  singled  out  for  distinc- 
tive recognition  and  reward  by  Congress  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago?  The  answer  is  "No."  absolutely  *No."  The 
Judgment  of  all  those  who,  by  contact  and  experience,  were 
In  position  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  negatives  the 
Idea  that  the  work  of  these  civilians  was  in  anywise  inferior. 
or  less  entitled  to  distinction  and  reward  than  the  compar- 
able work  of  tho.se  there  engaged  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Public  Health.  Take,  for  instance,  the  testimony  of  General 
Goethals  himself,  who  served  from  1907  to  1914  as  chairman 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  Chief  Engineer,  and 
whose  services  in  these  capacities  have  been  signally  honored 
at  the  hands  of  Congress.  What  did  he  say?  Concerning 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1915 — ^wherein  he  was  distinctively 
honored  and  advanced  in  rank — in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  written  on  the  22d  of  January  1916.  he  said: 

It  Is  deemed  unnecessary  to  set  forth  the  feeling  of  injustice 
that  was  aroused  in  the  organization  by  the  pa-ssage  of  this  act 
(that  of  March  4.  1913.  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Healtlij.  because 
of  its  discrimination  against  the  large  class  of  employees  not 
fortunate  enough  to  belong  to  any  of  tlie  foregoing  branches  of 
the  public  Fer^lce.  but  who  toward  the  acccmpltehment  of  the 
goal  had  worked  Just  as  faithfully  as,  in  some  Instances  more 
loyally  than,  those  who  were  specifically  selected  for  rewards.  That 
there  was  Ju.«:t  cause  for  this  feeling  cannot  t>e  questioned  This 
Is  the  first  instance  where  the  thanks  of  Congress  have  been 
extended  to  the  leaders  of  any  enterprise  without  including  all  of 
those  who  were  associated  with  It.  The  discrimination  stands 
forth  more  glaringly  when  It  Is  remembered  that  those  detailed 
for  duty  on  the  Isthmus  from  the  public  services  specified  In  the 
act.  after  the  completion  of  their  services  here,  are  a.sslgned  to 
other  posts  of  duty,  and  through  retirement,  are  looked  after  by 
a  patern.ll  Government  to  the  end  of  their  days;  while  the  civilian, 
after  having  been  out  of  touch  with  affairs  In  the  community 
from  which  he  came  during  his  absence  of  3  or  more  years.  Is 
dependent  upon  his  own  energy  and  effort  to  secure  employment. 

In  the  organization  that  accomplished  the  result  the  work  was 
■o  divided  as  to  bring  the  service  men  In  competition  with  the 
civilians,  and  the  latter  can  truthfully  claim  that  they  accomplished 
results  Just  as  efficiently  as.  and  In  some  Instances  more  efficiently 
than,  the  men  who  were  selected  for  reward,  and  yet  even  In  a 
blanket  provision  they  are  denied  the  recognition  of  Congress 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  servlee  men  had  no  choice  but  to 
obey  orders  which  detailed  them  to  duty  with  the  Commission. 
While  the  clvUlans  came  of  their  own  volition.     This  assertion,  a&  It 


relates  to  the  serN-lce  men.  Is  not  founded  on  fact.  With  one  excep- 
tion, all  of  the  Army  and  Navy  officers — and  the  same  Is  true  of 
the  Public  Health  Service— who  received  reco«rnltlon  were  detailed 
only  after  they  had  been  consulted  and  had  expresiwd  a  willingness 
to  come.  Furthermore,  they  all  received  compensation  In  advance 
of  that  specified  by  law  for  the  positions  they  occupied  In  the 
Government  service,  this  compen.sation  In  some  Instances  exceeding 
three  times  the  amount  they  would  have  received  had  they  per- 
formed In  the  States  or  elsewhere  the  same  duty  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform  on  the  Isthmus  The  increasis  granted  by 
the  act  In  the  cases  referred  to  are  very  substantial,  amounting 
a.s  high  a.s  60  percent,  which  continues  throughout  the  career  of 
the  officer  affected.  The  privilege  of  retirement  with  advanced  ijrade 
has  Ix-en  taken  advantage  of  by  several  with  great  pecuniary  gain. 
All  of  these  facts  are  known  to  the  civilians  who  labored  as  zealously 
and  who  received  no  reward. 

Note  what  General  Goethals  said  alx)Ut  the  voluntary  and 
willing  service  of  thost^  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health 
forces  who  participated  in  this  construction  work.  Only 
those  of  the  three  units  went  to  the  Isthmus  who  wished 
to  go.  In  all  truth  their  work  on  the  Canal  enterprise  was 
as  voluntary  as  was  that  of  the  American  civilians  thus 
engaged.  Also,  note  what  he  thus  said  about  the  pay  of 
those  of  the  indicated  special  services  employed  on  the  Isth- 
mus, and  the  benefits  which  would  be  received  by  them  under 
the  act  of  1915.     The  statement  will  bear  repetition: 

Furthermore,  they  all  received  compensation  In  advance  of  that 
specified  by  law  for  the  positions  they  occupied  In  the  Govern- 
ment service,  this  compensation  In  some  instances  exceeding  three 
times  the  amount  they  would  have  received  had  they  performed  In 
the  States  or  elsewhere  the  same  duty  that  they  were  called  upon 
to  perform  on  the  isthmus.  The  Increases  granted  by  the  act  in 
the  cases  referred  to  are  very  sub.stantlal.  amounting  as  high  aa 
60  percent,  which  continue  throughout  the  career  of  the  officer 
affected.  The  prIvUege  of  retirement  with  advanced  grade  haa 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  several  with  great  pecuniary  gain.  All 
of  these  facts  are  known  to  the  civilians  who  labored  as  zealou^ily 
and  who  received  no  reward. 

Wliat  did  former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  say  on  the 
same  subject — the  gross  discrimination  practiced  by  Con- 
pre.ss  in  1915  in  singling  out  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Public 
Health  officials  and  employees  for  special  honors  and  re- 
wards, and  in  utterly  ignoring  the  comparable  claims  of  civil- 
ians? In  commenting  on  the  letter  of  General  Goethals, 
Ju::jt  quoted,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  among  other  things,  said: 

I  most  heartily  endorse  General  Goethals'  recommendation.  Aa 
one  who  was  Instrumental  in  getting  tlila  wurk  under  way  and 
who  has  followed  its  progress  with  deep  Interest  and  keen  satis- 
faction. I  am  greatly  concerned  In  seeing  proper  recognition  ac- 
corded to  the  clvUlan  employees.  General  Goethals  has  designated 
them  as  the  real  builders  of  the  Canal.  I  sincerely  trtiat  that 
prompt  action  will  be  taken  by  Congress  toward  the  early  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  this  end. 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  statements  and  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  John  F.  Stevens — who  is  yet  living,  after  a  long 
career  as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding  engineers 
and  executives.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Canal  work  from 
1905  to  1907  as  chief  engineer  and  part  of  the  time  as  chair- 
man of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  In  a  letter  urging 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  written  to  Senator  Bennett 
CH.^MP  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals,  dated  April  2,  1938,  Mr.  Stevens,  among 
other  things,  said: 

I  have  the  honor  to  address  you  in  regard  to  Senate  bill  3621, 
which  was  referred  to  your  conmalttee  on  March  7,  1938,  after 
two  readings. 

This  bill.  If  enacted  Into  law,  would  confer  well-earned  recog- 
nition upon  the  first  clvU  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission, who,  by  their  loyalty  and  Intelligence,  especially  at  the 
inception  of  the  Canal  In  1906,  made  the  succeasful  work  possible 
when  tropical  diseases  were  a  menace  to  Americans  and  some  of 
them  went  on  to  early  graves  In  carrying  out  the  tasks  assigned 
them. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Canal,  the  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Marines.  Hospital,  and  Public  Health  Service,  who  had — 
under  orders,  of  course-  -served  3  years  on  Canal  work,  by  a  law 
pa.ssed  by  Congress  were  given  the  privilege  of  retiring  at  any 
time  after  the  passage  of  the  act  at  one  grade  higher  than  the 
one  they  had  previously  enjoyed.  Such  retirement  granted  them 
three-quartera  pay  of  the  ret  j-ement  grade,  this  to  continue  during 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  The  act  alao  expressed  the  thanka 
of  Congress  for  their  services  on  the  Isthmus. 

As  the  writer  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission    during     the     2     years     Included     in     1905-7,    whUe    the 
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plazu  for  the  Canal  were  being  formulated  (and  adopted  by  Con- 
greaa).  the  orKnnucatlon  for  construction  n^ade.  the  worKini?  force 
both  white  and  colored  brought  to  the  Isthmua.  the  constnactlon 
plAnt.  the  neceA.s4iry  arrangements  for  housing  and  feeding  the 
empioyees  made,  and  the  real  successful  construction  tK^gt'n.  not 
only  In  jjeneral  but  almost  to  the  last  detail.  All  of  these  ar- 
rangement;) were  continued  In  their  orlglual  shape  ur.til  the 
completion  of  the  Canal. 

The  writer  Justly  clalnw.  and  such  claim  can  easily  be  vcrlfled. 
that,  cwlng  to  his  Intimate  rcnnectlon  and  siipervlslcn  !n  effect- 
ing all  IheM*  neceaaary  measures,  he  was  and  Is  In  a  better  position 
that  any  other  man  to  know  that  the  great  and  nnst  Important 
ptu^  of  the  succejis  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
due  to  the  wonderful  work  of  these  early  employees.  It  would  be 
only  simple  Justice  If  they  wt  re  g.arit»-d  sim  lar  recognition  to 
that  which  was  granted  by  Congress  to  the  Army.  Navy,  ^nd  other 
branches  of  United  Sta'cs  service. 

The  writer  will  add  that.  If  Senate  bill  3621  Ijecomes  a  law.  he 
will  personally  In  no  w^y  b^  ftncincin'.ly  benefited  as  his  term  cf 
•irvlCL'  was  leas  than  the  pre»crib«d  3  years. 


Mr.  Stevens  performed  a  great  and  indispeasable  service 
In  connrctlon  with  building  the  Canal.  Yet.  for  the  sole 
reason  that  he  is  a  civilian,  he  has  nover  received  even  the 
thAnlu  of  Congres.s.  though,  jast  after  the  Canal's  com- 
pletion such  thank-s  were  accorded  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
members  of  the  Commission,  and  more  tangible  rewards  were 
bestowed  on  them  and  on  the  others  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Public  H»alfh  Eer\ice,  as  already  pointed  cut.  What 
JusMflration  was  there  for  the  action  of  Congress  there  and 
then,  and  what  justification  can  be  cflercd  for  the  continued 
like  action.  In  falling  and  refusing  to  extend  its  thanks, 
or  any  special  benefit,  to  a  solitary  civilian.  h*gh  or  lew, 
who  was  engaped  in  the  construction  of  this  great  work? 

Why  the  discrimination  against  civilians?  Did  they  belong 
to  a  d'flen'nt  order  of  American  citizens?  Has  Congre.ss  50 
regarded  them^  Congress,  made  up  of  civilians,  is  always 
delighted  to  heap  honors  on  those  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
other  Ife-tenure  public  agencies,  who  worthily  serve  the 
Government,  but  seems  loath,  if  not  altogether  averse,  to 
the  bestowal  of  I'ke  honor  and  reward  upon  civilians  who 
perfo-m  lik"  service  Why  do  ci\nl:ans  in  Congress  accord 
such  discriminatory  treatment  to  civilians  out  of  Congress? 
I5  not  all  this  class  distinction  with  a  vengeance?  It  is.  to 
say  th»>  least,  a  strange  psychology.  Pos-^ibly,  seme  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  special  services  cf  the 
Onvemment  are  always  organized  and  articulate;  whereas 
,  this  can  hardly  be  t:ue  of  such  civilians  who  have  passed 
out  of  the  public  service.  They  are  icattcred  and  unor- 
ganized: and.  in  consequence,  too  often  it  is  the  cace  that 
due  rercrnition  and  reward,  amply  earned  by  the  standards 
of  *iervice  and  precedent,  are  not  accorded  them.  The  more 
reason,  therefore,  why  this  Congress,  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion, .-hculd  act  promptly  and  favorably. 

The  pending  measure  iH.  R.  1674  >  proposes,  in  some  de- 
»rer.  to  remove  the  discrimination  practiced  against  these 
lo\'al.  dcscr^•lng  civilians  mere  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  apo: 
that  is  to  .say,  to  remove  that  discrimination  so  far  as  thos3 
yet  surviving  are  concerned.  The  majority  of  these  civilians 
have  passed  to  their  final  account;  and  they  died  with  the 
bitter  fact  in  their  minds  that  they  were  the  victims  of  a 
grtjss  injustice.  Those?  who  yet  live,  cannot  hope  to  live 
much  longer.  The  mortality  rate  among  them  increases 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year.  This  measure,  if  en- 
acted, will  extend  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  all  the  civilians 
who  were  engaged  m  the  construction,  operation,  ranita- 
tion.  and  government  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone  during  the  construction  period  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
from  May  4.  1904.  to  March  31.  1914.  These  thanks  \!vin 
thus  be  accorded  to  all  these  civilians,  living  or  d?ad.  but 
much  good  will  they  do  the  latter!  For  those  yet  surviving, 
the  bill  provides  for  benefits  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as 
ser%ed  in  such  construction  services  on  the  Isthmus  for  3 
years  or  more.  The  3-year  period  was  named  because  in  the 
act  of  1915.  the  special-service  men  below  the  rank  cf  mrml)er 
on  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  who  had  that  length  of 
employment  on  the  Canal  enterpri&e  on  the  Isthmus,  were 


made  beneficiaries  under  the  measure's  provisions.  The 
benefits  provided  for  in  the  pending  legislation  take  the 
form  of  pa3Tnents.  ranging  from  40  to  60  percent  of  the  basic 
pay  of  the  proposed  beneficiaries,  based  on  the  Icnyth  of 
their  respective  construction   period  employments. 

Pull  hearings  were  had  on  the  House  and  Senate  bil'.s. 
and  the  justice  of  their  provisions  fully  established.  In  th!s 
connection  it  was  broufzht  out  that  many  of  these — new  old 
civilians — were  in  great  need:  that  the  average  aee  of  the 
survivors  is  between  60  and  70  years;  that  about  4.000  would 
have  been  beneficiaries  had  such  legislation  been  enacted 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Canal  (1914':  that  less  than 
1,5C0  would  now  be  beneficiaries  if  enactment  is  m.ade  with- 
out further  delay.  It  was  also  brought  out  that  fully  90 
percent  cf  these  civilians  yet  sun'iving  received  salaries  and 
compensation  of  less  than  $2,000  p«r  year  during  the  con- 
struction period:  that  less  than  8  percent  received  salaries 
and  compensation  of  more  than  $2,000  a  year;  and  that  less 
than  2  percent  received  salaries  or  compensation  of  more 
than  $3,000  a  year.  For  the  most  part,  those  who  received 
compensation  of  more  than  $2,000  a  year  were  of  mature  age 
when  they  rendered  their  Isthmian  service,  and  there  are  but 
few  of  them  yet  living,  and  they  of  advanced  years.  Thus,  if 
the  proposed  benefits  are  accorded,  they  cannot  long  con- 
tinue, and  within  a  comparatively  short  time  they  will  in- 
evitably cease. 

If  it  be  argued  that  because  so  many  years  have  passed  since 
the  completion  of  the  Canal,  nothing  should  now  be  done  to 
remove  the  indicated  discrimination,  with  some  substantial 
recognition  of  these  survivors,  a  sufficient  answer  is  that  a 
belated  act  of  justice  is  better  than  no  act  at  all.  Moreover, 
it  ill  becomes  a  great  republic  to  plead  Imnitation  on  any  obli- 
gation of  duty  or  gratitude.  True,  such  legislation  should 
have  been  enacted  in  1915 — at  the  same  time  that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sp>ecial  services  was  enacted;  but  it  was  not 
then  nor  since  enacted.  Let  us.  therefore,  who  are  now  in 
this  Congress  rectify,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  wrong  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century-  ago.  While  there  was  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate  in  1916  having  for  iLs  purpose  the  according 
to  these  civilians  certain  benefits  of  a  pecuniary  character — 
where  there  had  been  3  years  or  more  of  istlunian  conSi,ruc- 
tion  service — nothing  came  of  it.  It  was  recognized  at 
tha*  time  that  such  legislation  should  be  enacted;  but  the  fact 
that  these  propo.sed  beneficiaries  were  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  were  unorganized,  and  inarticulate,  to- 
gether with  the  watring  of  the  World  War.  operated,  no  doubt, 
to  prevent  favorable  congressional  action;  and  thereupon  the 
idea  slept  until  recently.  Be  the  causes  of  nonaction  what 
they  may.  Congress  new  has  the  opportunity  to  correct,  in 
seme  measure,  at  least,  and  as  to  the  surviving  minority 
afTeeted.  the  gro.ss  favoriti.sm  practiced  years  ago,  and  to  ac- 
cord, in  a  moderate  way.  much-necdod  benefits.  These  pro- 
posed beneficiaries  constituted  a  generation  ago  in  the  fevered 
Tropics  a  part  of  the  greatest  industrial  army  ever  assembled, 
and  they  performed  for  their  country  and  for  himianlty — 
for  all  the  world  and  for  all  posterity — a  work  of  unprece-i 
dented  character.  The  opportunity  which  is  new  ours  to 
enact  this  legislation  should  be  gladly  availed  cf. 

Tl'.e  fact  that  there  were  so  many  more  civilians  than  of  the 
special  services  already  mentioned — Army,  Nax-y.  and  Public 
Health — engaged  in  the  construction  activities  of  the  Canal 
does  not  affect  in  the  least  the  vital  principle  involved.  That 
principle  is  exactly  the  same;  what  was  fair  for  one  class  is 
fair  for  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  discrimination  was 
to  be  practiced,  it  would  have  been  more  just  for  it  to  have 
been  practiced  in  favor  of  the  civilians.  The  special  services 
had  life  tenure  of  place,  as  it  was:  they  were  not  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  re*on  of  the  completion  of  the  Canal,  as 
were  all  the  civilians,  except  those  covered  into  the  permanent 
orgamzation  of  the  Canal,  for  its  operation,  and  at  increased 
compensation  over  that  paid  in  the  construction  period.  But 
these  civilians  who  found  themselves  out  cf  employment  when 


the  construction  period  terminated  had  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  They  were  out  of  touch  with  conditioas  in  the 
States;  those  in  ralroad  work  on  the  Isthmus  lost  all  their 
seniority  rights  back  home,  and  all  had  to  start  life  over  again 
upon  their  return,  with  all  the  hardships  and  distid vantages 
the  situation  inevitably  presented.  Had  the  proposed  act  of 
1916  for  their  tx'nefii  been  passed,  their  condition  would  have 
been  made  somewhat  easier.  That  measure  would  have  pro- 
vided that  each  such  civilian  who  had  served  on  the  Isthmus 
during  the  construction  period  should  receive — where  the 
service  had  been  3  years  or  more — the  equivalent  of  2  months' 
salary  for  each  year  of  such  service.  Being  civilians,  they 
could  not  be  advanced  in  rank  or  grade  and  permitted  to 
retire,  as  had  been  provided  for  special  services  covered  by  the 
act  of  1915.  The  privileges  of  the  act  of  1915  wtre  of  a  dis- 
tinct pecuniary  benefit,  and  its  beneficiaries  not  only  received 
the  advanco-in-rank  benefits  but  most  of  them  promptly 
retired  at  the  advanced  ranks  conferred,  and  were  able  to  capi- 
talize all  this  in  entering  upon  remimerative  employments 
and  connections  in  private  life.  Thus  it  was  that  the  proposed 
legislation  lor  these  civilians  in  1916  carried  the  provisions 
just  named. 

Now.  a  word  as  to  the  cost  involved,  if  the  pending  legis- 
laUon  Is  enacted.  While  the  matter  of  cost  cannot  affect 
the  vital  justice  at  suke.  yet  the  total  outlay  should  prove 
a  reasonable  one.  It  should  not  now  run,  at  the  outset, 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  (and  some,  in  very  pood 
position  to  estimate  it,  say  that  It  should  not  exceed  $750,000 
a  year).  The  initial  figure,  whether  one  million  or  less,  will 
diminish  in  a  constantly  increasing  rate,  because  of  the 
ever-increasing  mortality  of  the  beneficiaries;  and.  within 
a  few  year.s,  the  outlay  will  altogether  cease. 

What  therefore  is  the  situation  presented?  The  Army, 
Na\'y.  and  Public  Health  officials  and  employees  connected 
with  the  construction  work  of  the  Canal  were  liberally  rec- 
ognized and  specially  rewarded  by  the  act  of  1915;  a  con- 
siderable number  of  civilians — perhaps  something  like  a 
thousand — were  covered  into  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  Canal,  after  its  completion,  and  at  substantially  ad- 
vanced pay,  and  Congre.ss  some  years  ago  enacted  a  liberal 
retirement  act  for  their  benefit  and  in  addition  provided 
that  each  of  them  who  had  served  3  years  or  more  in  the 
construction  period  should  receive  $3  a  month  for  every 
month  of  construction-period  service;  and  as  to  certain 
other  civilians  who  later  .served  in  the  Governments  Alas- 
kan service  and  who  had  3  years  of  construction  service  on 
the  Canal,  Congiess  enacted  a  measure  giving  them  $3  a 
month  for  that  construction  service.  All  those  covered  into 
the  permanent  organization  of  the  Canal  would  have  to  be 
deducted  from  the  estimated  4,000  civilians  who.  as  already 
indicated,  wmld  have  bt>en  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the 
pending  measure  had  it  t)cen  enacted  at  the  completion  of 
the  Canal:  and  this  is  true,  also,  of  those  of  the  Alaskan 
service,  just  stated.  This  leaves  of  the  entire  construction 
forties  of  the  Canal  only  those  civilians  left  after  the  deduc- 
tions ju.st  noted  have  been  made — and,  perhaps,  some  who 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  have  since  served  in  civil- 
service  employments,  with  retirement  benefits  accruing — 
who  have  not  received  any  specific  benefits  liecause  of  their 
service  of  3  years  or  more  in  the  work  of  building  the  Canal. 

Much  more  could  be  said  by  way  of  proving  the  justice  of 
the  pending  legislation;  but  this  should  be  enough.  Let  us 
do  our  duty — though  it  be  at  such  long  last — and  act  so  as, 
measurably,  at  least,  to  remove  the  old,  old  discrimination 
against  these  surviving  civilians  who  served  their  Nation  so 
honorably  and  so  well  a  generation  ago.  This  bill,  based  on 
equity  and  justice,  and  removing  a  discrimination  that  has 
existed  for  many  years,  should  be  enacted  into  law  this 
session. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  addresses  delivered 
over  the  blue  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  start- 
ing at  10  p.  m.  Wednesday  evening,  January  31.  1940,  on  the 
Nonpartii»an  Radio  Foriun  of  the  American  Good  Government 
Society,  by  two  colleagues,  the  president  of  that  society,  and 
myself. 

OooD  TARtrr  Fences  Make  Oood  NciOHBCwa 

The  ANNODKcm.  The  National  Broadcaatlng  Co.  presents  a  dto- 
russlon  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Good  Govcrnnn'nt  Society,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  featuring 
St-nalor  Alva  B  Adanis,  Democrat,  of  Colorado;  Congressman  Karl 
Mlindt,  Republican,  of  South  Dakota:  Congrcsaman  Homer  D. 
Angell.  Republican,  of  Oregon:  and  Richard  A  Stadcrman,  non- 
partisan, of  New  York,  president  of  the  society,  who  Is  presiding  at 
thi.>i  discus.'^lon.     Mr.  Staderman 

Mr.  Staoerman.  Thank  you.  Bryson  Rash.  Our  appreciation  to 
N  B  C  .  to  the  local  stations,  and  to  N.  B.  C.'s  Kennetb  Berkeley  for 
this  coast-to-coagt  hook-up. 

It  ha.s  been  said  that  the  price  of  liberty  Is  eternal  vigilance. 
Today  we  have  an  ever-growing  army  of  little  would-be  pods  In  the 
Federal  Government  who  tell  you  and  your  neighbor,  "Do  this  or 
do  that,  or  else  we  will  crack  down."  One  of  the  worst  crack-downs 
has  been  on  thf'  farmers,  workers,  and  businessmen,  who  thought 
wc  had  decent  tarilTs  to  protect  us  from  Inferior  imported  products 
of  foreign  sweatshops  and  p^on  labor. 

Suddenly  these  citizens  have  awakened  to  find  that  a  handful  of 
bureaucrats  whom  the  people  never  even  elected  have  had  a  star- 
chamljcr,  secret  meeting,  and  traded  away  our  tarUT  blrthrlpht  for  • 
mess  of  Imported  canned  beef  mixed  with  entangling  alliances  and 
International  power  politics. 

The  wort  of  It  l.s  that  If  you  have  your  farm  or  your  business  or 
your  job  rulnod  by  a  tariff  reduction,  you  are  practically  denied 
your  constitutional  right  to  Juftlce  In  the  case  of  Hampton  v. 
United  Statrs  (276  U  S  3D4),  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  very 
unconvincing  opinion  ba.sed  upon  what  Congress  had  Inaccurately 
as.sumed  to  be  fact.  In  this  decision  the  Court  upheld  the  limited 
amount  of  tariff  JuggllnK  which  Congress  had  delegated  to  the 
Tariff  Comml.ssion.  Long  before  there  was  a  Reciprocal  Ttade 
Apreement  Act  the  late  constitutional  authority,  James  M  Beck. 
with  remarkable  foresight  cited  this  Court's  opinion  as  "a  very  fate - 
ftU  one  In  influencing  further  unconstllutional  delegation  of  power 
by  Congress."  which  "may  yet  prove  the  'wooden  horse'  whereby 
the  citadel  of  the  Constitution  will  be  taken." 

Prior  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  a  party  Injured  by  a  change 
In  a  duty  by  the  Tiu-Iff  CommLsslon  was  allowed  under  section  616 
(b>  f)f  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  to  carry  his  complaint  through 
the  Cu.stom.s  Court  and  the  Customs  Appeals  Court  and  even  obtain 
review  by  certiorari  from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  denies  the  right  to  make  such  appeals  from  a  duty 
changed  in  any  trade  agreement. 

Under  the  rule  established  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon 
(262  U.  S.  447).  a  person  adversely  affected  by  a  tariff  reduction 
would  have  to  prove,  ftrst,  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional, 
and,  second,  that  Its  application  had  caused  him  actual  loss.  The 
proving  of  loss  as  a  result  of  a  tariff  reduction  has  been  rendered 
well -night  Impossible  under  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
LouisiaTia  v.  McAdoo  (284  U.  S.  027),  where  It  was  held  that  pro- 
duction of  a  given  commodity  does  not  necessarily  give  a  party 
cause  for  legal  action  to  prevent  continuance  of  the  reduction  in 
tariff  protection. 

In  its  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  appeal  from  tXxe 
decisions  of  administrative  authorities  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  is  open  to  all  the  general  crltidsms  leveled  at  Federal 
agencies  by  the  American  Bar  Association  as  reasons  for  the  need  of 
enacting  the  Logan-Walter  adminlBtraUve  law  biU.  wliich  th«  bar 
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BpcnsoTwl.  Th^  administrative  law  bill  does  not  include  the  State 
Depurtment  In  Its  rxcellent  corrective  provisions,  hence  the  trade- 
averments  sttuuion  ri(«cds  specific  correction  by  the  Congress, 
which  kbould  r.ever  in  the  flrst  place  have  exceeded  it*  constitu- 
tional authority  by  delegating  the  taria-axirg  power  to  any  Fed- 
eral afeney.  Insult  is  addod  to  injury  to  further  deny  aggrieved 
cUlxens  the  right  to  obtain  redress  throtigh  talcing  the  matter  into 
tike  courts. 

Coupled  with  these  Indictments  of  the  trade  ngreetnents  from  the 
fundamental  constitutional  standpoint,  we  And  numerous  other 
rt«aons  why  they  shorild  not  be  continued  In  tb*>!r  present  form. 
A  study  of  the  past  150  years  shows  that  Britain  under  free  trade 
bad  several  times  as  many  years  of  warfare  as  did  cur  own  United 
States  undiT  what  were  at  least  partly  protective  tariffs  most  of  the 
tim^  From  the  purely  economic  standpoint  we  find  the  national 
locorae  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  rising  st?adlly  year 
after  y.-ar  for  the  IC-year  ptrlod  following  thr*  Dmgley  higher  tariff 
of  18»7  and  for  the  7-year  period  following  the  Fordney-McCumber 
higher  tariff  of  1923 — facts  which  cannot  be  disputed  by  Secretary 
Hull  and  other  advocates  of  the  agreements. 

The  agreempnr.«  are  administrative  absolutism  at  Its  worst,  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  the  Lilted  States  as  well  as  the  livelihood 
tf  millions  of  farmers,  businessmen,  and  workers.  In  the  name  of 
simple  fairness  and  honesty  the  trade -agreements  program  must 
not  l>e  renewed  in  its  prrsent  frrm. 

As  our  flr.st  guest  sjx-aker,  we  rave  the  privilege  of  presenting  a 
man  who  is  known  in  his  own  State  and  in  the  entire  United 
States  as  an  uutst.mdmg  authority  on  the  economic,  financial,  and 
government ttl  problems  of  our  Nation.  We  of  the  American  Good 
Oovrrnment  Society  take  preat  pleasxire  In  presenting  Senator 
Alva  D   Aoams,  Democrat,  of  Colorado.    Senator  Ao.^ais. 

Senator  Adams    Thank  you.  Mr    Staderman 

RirrPaoCAI  -THADE    ACr.rEMENTS 

The  found:'rs  of  the  CcrLstllutlcn  In  sccrd  v.ith  the  lessons 
learned  from  English  hl.itcry,  reinforced  by  the  American  Revolu- 
tion against  an  English  King.  r;ho  attemptid  to  drny  to  thj  colon- 
ists the  rights  which  English  cltlrens  had  won.  placed  the  power 
of  taxation  in  the  Congress.  The  cstablL.hment  of  tariffs  in  an 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power.  In  Congress  and  in  Congress  alone 
i-.  vested  under  tho  Constitution  the  po'AVT  to  establish  tariffs. 

A!l  the  powers  which  the  exixrutlve  department  exercises  In  the 
making  of  FO-called  reciprocal-trade  agreements  come  to  It  bv 
delegation  frcm  Congres'?  Every  change  in  a  tariff  rate  Is  an 
amendment  of  a  law.  The  22  trade  agriements  which  have  been 
entered  Into.  If  valid,  have  amended  acts  of  Congress  many  hun- 
dreds of  times 

It  Is  an  acceptrd  principle  of  law  that  Congress  can  delegate 
power  to  administer  a  law  in  accord  with  standards  or  rules  set 
up  by  It  but  not  delegate  power  to  enact  legislation. 

The  former  flexible  variff  act  authorlz.>d  the  President  to  make 
chai.ges  in  tariff  rates  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the 
ci«t  of  production  at  heme  and  abroad  While  often  a  difBcult 
rule  to  apply,  yei  it  was  an  understandable  and  applicable  rule 
cr  standard  The  law  was  declared  by  Congress,  Its  administra- 
tion only  was  left  to  the  Executive. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  law  gives  no  practicable  rule  or 
standard  by  which  changes  In  any  tariff  rate  can  be  determined. 
In  effi-ct.  this  law  declares  that  the  Prtsident  may  enter  into 
foreign-trade  agreements  changing  existing  duties  whenever  he 
decides  that  such  changes  will  expand  foreign  markers  cr  be  of 
dt>mestlc  advantage  Tlie  decision  as  to  tlie  making  and  the 
details  of  trade  agreemtuts  are  left  to  his  uncontrolled  discretion. 
Tho  only  limit  on  the  President  In  this  act  is  that  he  may  not 
Increase  or  decrease  any  duty  by  more  than  50  percent.  Under 
th:s  act  23  agreements  have  been  entered  into  changing  tho  tarlfl 
rates  on  over  1,000  Items 

~-  The  act  provides  that  If  In  any  trade  agreement  a  chmge  is 
made  In  thf  tariff  on  any  Item  the  same  change  In  rate  shall 
apply  to  all  foreign  countrlea 

Thus  a  reciprocal -trade  agreement  with  one  country  where 
tariff-rate  concessions  by  us  are  compensated  by  tariff  concessions 
from  iiuch  other  nation  produces  tariff  concessions  to  other 
countries  which  are  not  reciprocal  or  In  any  way  compensated. 
Such  p-illcy  seems  of  doubtful  fairness,  both  to  producers  In  the 
United  States  who  are  affected  by  the  reductions  In  tariff,  and  to 
the  country  which  has  made  concessions  in  exchange  for  the 
reductions  in  rate  upon  its  products. 

8 >  far  as  I  am  advised,  every  change  In  tariff  rates  upon  the 
more  than  1.000  commodities  affected  has  been  a  reduction. 
E%ery  reduction  Involves  a  lessening  of  our  customs  income  and 
may  Ijrlng  competition  to  American  products  and  American  latxjr 
frrm  products  of  lands  with  lower  living  standards 

It  IS,  of  course,  the  hope  that  the  lowering  of  foreign  tariffs  will 
afford  markets  for  Increased  American  production.  Thi.s  Is  probably 
true  but  it  is  little  consolation  to  an  industry  and  Its  employees 
that  Is  crippled  or  destroyed  by  the  foreign  ccmpetition  admitted 
bv  the  trade  agreement  that  some  other  industry-  In  some  ether 
•eetlon  of  the  country  Is  profiting  by  the  trade  agreements 

The  Industries  and.  Indeed,  the  economic  life  and  prosperity  of 
many  sections  of  the  United  States  may  l)e  pron;cted  or  destroyed 
by  favorable  or  unfavorable  tarlfl  legislation. 

It  has  been  the  constant  effort  and  desire  of  our  citizens  to  main- 
tain and.  if  possible,  to  raise  American  standards  of  living  As  a 
reault  of  the  tjetter  wages  paid  our  worknien,  the  shorter  hours  ol 
labor,  and  better  working  condiuoo*  it  la  not  poaaible  ior  induatry 


In  the  United  States  to  produce  goods  as  cheaply  as  In  eountrle*  with 
lower  wages,  longer  working  hours,  and  inferior  living  and  working 
conditions.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  American  Industry  from 
destructive  competition  from  Importation  of  products  of  cheap  lab<ir, 
tariff  laws  have  been  enacted  by  the  Ccnsrrcss.  Whatever  may  be 
the  defect*  In  our  tariff  legislation  It  has  been  enacted  In  a  consti- 
tutional way.  The  representatives  from  every  section  has  not  only 
been  heard  but  have  had  a  vote.  Tariff  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
give  flrst  consideration  to  domestic  industry  and  commerce.  Con- 
gress may  underestimate  the  value  of  foreign  trade,  but  It  is  far 
wiser  to  overvalue  domestic  than  to  overvalue  foreign  trade.  The 
advo-^ates  of  the  reciprocal-trade  laws  have  not  only  overestimated 
the  value  and  Importance  of  foreign  trade  but  have  also  greatly 
overestimated  the  benefits  received  by  the  United  States  from  the 
trade  agreements.  Many  gains  In  the  economic  Lfe  of  our  country 
due  to  the  general  Improvement  In  conditions  have  been  aiscribed 
to  the  effect  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

Of  course,  when  the  United  States  enters  Into  a  trade  agreement, 
concessions  mr.st  be  given  as  well  as  received.  There  are  and  can 
be  no  agreements  under  which  we  receive  all  the  benefits. 

The  articles  upon  which  the  foreign  nations  seek  and  seciire 
reductions  are  frequently  also  produced  In  our  country.  In  mai^y 
Instances  the  trade  agreements  have  reduced  duties  on  foreign 
products  coming  in  direct  competition  with  American  products. 

Let  me  illustrate  from  the  experience  of  my  own  State, 
Colorado : 

One  of  our  more  Important  Industries  Is  cattle  ralsln^j.  The 
reciprocal  agreement  with  Canada  lowers  the  duty  on  cattle.  We 
are  told  that  the  number  which  can  be  Imported  Is  limited  to 
225.000  head  of  one  weight  and  100,000  head  of  the  other  upon 
which  a  reduction  Is  made.  We  are  told  that  we  have  not  been 
hurt  that  the  number  coming  in  under  the  lowered  tariff  is  but 
a  small  perc'-ntage  of  the  Amc-rican  consumpMon.  Unless  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  has  been  repealed  by  the  negotiators  of 
the  treaties,  every  animal  added  to  th?  supply  without  a  corre- 
sponding addition  to  the  demand  Inevitably  tends  to  lower  the 
pncj  which  the  producer  would  otherwise  receive.  Naturally,  tho 
Canadian  shipper  will  send  in  his  cattle  when  prices  are  favorable 
and  leave  the  market  to  the  American  producer  wh^n  prices  are 
low 

Boet  sugar  Is  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  crops  of  many  west- 
ern Stites.  By  a  trade  agreement  with  Cuba  the  tariff  was 
lowered  frcm  $1.50  per  hundredweight  to  90  cents.  Even  though 
there  are  quota  limitations  the  natural  result  is  to  lower  sugar 
prices  in  th"  United  States.  Moreover,  the  agreement  requires 
the  United  Stiites  to  fix  quotas  on  Its  sugar  production  in  order 
to  maintain  quotas  on  Cuban  importations. 

Colorado  Is  a  great  producer  of  potatoes.  The  Canadian  agree- 
ment lowers  the  duty  on  potatoes. 

Colorado  produces  many  sheep  and  much  wool.  The  British 
trade  agreement  reduces  the  tariff  on  certain  woolen  fabrics. 
These  fabrics  will  now  replace  American  fabrics  made  of  American 
wool  to  the  detriment  of  the  Amcrlojin  producer  of  sheep  and 
wool.  Furthermore,  unemployment  In  the  woolen  mills  will  ensue 
to  the  extent  of  the  replacement. 

The  producing  of  cattle  and  sheep  provide  a  market  for  a  large 
amount  of  feed  crops  which  will  be  lessen-^d  by  the  Importation 
of  Canadian  cattle  to  the  detriment  of  American  farmers. 

There  have  naturally  been  some  benefitfl  derived  from  22  trade 
agreements,  but  so  far  as  Colorado  and  the  West  are  concerned 
these  benefits  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  detriment. 

Only  recently  the  West  was  threatened  with  reductions  in  tariffs 
on  -some  of  its  other  chief  agricultural  and  mineral  products. 

That  the  President,  In  wh'jm  the  authority  is  vested  and  Secre- 
tary Hull,  of  the  highest  Integrity  and  courage,  by  whom  the  au- 
thority is  In  fact  exerCiSed.  .ire  conscientious  In  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  th?  United  States  In  making  these  agree- 
ments Is.  of  course,  beyond  question. 

My  criticism  Is  not  of  those  who  administer  the  law  but  of  the 
1..W  Itself  which  takes  from  the  elected  representatives  of  the  voters 
their  constitutional  duty  and  powers  and  makes  one  man  an  abso- 
lute dictator  of  the  economic  welfare  of  American  agriculture  and 
cf  almost  every  Imponant  industry. 

Today  the  power  may  be  us^d  with  Jud'^ment  and  prodice  on 
the  whole  good  resultj;  tomorrow  it  may  be  so  applied  as  to  bring 
disaster.  The  welfare  of  American  indvistry  should  not  depend  on 
the  decision  or  the  life  of  one  man.  Who  knows  into  whise  hands 
the  Executive  power  may  go  in  future  years?  Who  knows  what  eco- 
nomic or  political  theories  will  dominate  the  Executive  Office  to- 
morrow? Regardless  cf  changes  In  the  Executive,  the  Congress 
today  does  and  tomorrow  will  ropre.^ent  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  all  groups  and  Interests.  No  individual  no  matter  how  many 
aides  or  astl.stants  he  may  employ  can  have  the  grasp  of  national 
interests  and  problems  jjocsessed  by  Congress  composed  as  it  is  of 
representative  mc-n  from  every  section  cf  the  land  In  constant  touch 
With  every  group  and  Interest.  It  probr-bly  will  be  less  efficient  than 
a  wise  and  benevolent  dictator,  but  In  Its  cumbrous  way  It  will 
safeguard  the  rights  and  welfare  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
history  of  the  nast  and  the  events  of  today  confirm  the  wisdom  of 
vesting  the  pcwer  of  levying  taxes  and  spending  the  people's  money 
in   a   represent  it Ive  assemb'y. 

There  is.  therefore.  Involved  In  the  reciprocal-trade  law  an  issue 
of  greater  Importance  than  the  mere  changing  of  tariffs.  It  In- 
volve* cur  faith  in  some  of  the  great  fxmdamentals  of  our  C»ovem- 
ment  The  Constitution  placed  the  exclusive  pcwer  to  levy  taxes 
a£id  determine  tax  pciicies  In  the  Congress.    The  Constltuuon  pro- 
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%ided  that  revenue  bills  shall  originate  in  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives The  Constitution  requires  all  treaties  to  be  ratified  bv  the 
Senate. 

Rec.procal-trade  agreements  .''.re  an  exercise  of  the  taxing  powers. 
They  are  revenue  bills.  They  are.  moreovfr.  dennlte  binding  agree- 
ments with  f-relfrn  nations  r.lTectlng  for  a  fijced  time  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  citizens  of  the  respective  countries.  They  amend 
existing  law  and  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They  are 
treaties. 

Tlie  rociprrcal  trade  agreement  law.  therefore,  offends  against 
three  fundamental  proviflons  of  our  Federal  Constitution. 

The  blame  for  this  law  rests  not  upon  the  President  nor  upon 
Src:e*ary  Hull,  who  are  but  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  law 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  Wliatever  blame  there  Is  rests  upon 
Conrn-tss.     It  Is  not  a  case  of  usurpation  but  of  abdicat'on. 

However,  crltlci.sm  may  Ju.'^tly  be  made  of  those  In  the  executive 
department  who  insist  that  this  unconstitutional  grant  shall  be 
renewed  and  declare  that  If  the  agreements  are  to  be  subject  t.o 
Senate  ratif-ccition-.  dira.-ter  will  fcllovr  and  the  forcls^i-trade  struc- 
ture of  the  United  States  will  be  ruined. 

I  believe  In  the  pollcv  cf  reciprocal -trade  negotiations  between 
nations.  I  reccgntre  that  Congress  Is  not  the  agency  to  conduct 
Euch  negotiations  but.  as  under  the  Constitution  the  authority  of 
the  E.iecutlve  to  conduct  n?gotlatlcns  is  derived  from  the  Congress. 
the  Executive  should  both  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  of  choice  refer 
its  cjmpletcd  work  back  to  the  Congress  for  approval  or  rejection. 

The  Senate  upon  th^  submission  to  it  of  an  agreement  would 
not  have  open  to  it  an  opportunity  to  amend  Individual  items  of 
the  agreements  Its  duty,  ns  in  the  case  of  other  treaties,  would 
be  to  approve  cr  reject  the  agreement  as  a  whole. 

Opposition  to  referring  back  for  ratification  to  the  Senate  their 
work  is  either  a  reflection  on  the  Senate  or  the  assumption  of  a 
very  great  superiority  rn  the  part  of  th?  negotiators  In  making 
the'=^e  agreements  the  Executive  according  to  its  ov  n  theory  acts 
solely  under  congressional  Authority  and  In  nceord  wUh  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Congress  Why  should  an  agent  be  so  reluctant  to 
report  to  his  principal  what  he  has  done  under  his  authority? 
What  would  we  think  of  an  attorney  who  was  unwilling  to  report 
baclt  to  his  clipnt  what  he  had  done  with  his  business?  And  what 
wculd  a  client  think  of  a  lawyer  who  was  unwilling  to  account  to 
him  or  to  submit  his  work  for  the  client's  approval?  If  they  fear 
to  submit  thoir  agreements  to  the  Senate  they  should  not  make 
them.  If  they  are  for  the  good  of  the  country,  the  Senate  will 
ratify  them,   if  they  are  not    they  should  not  be  ratified. 

I  new  return  the  microphone  to  Mr.  Staderman. 

Mr  STADrsM.AN  Thank  you.  Senator  Adams,  for  your  enlightening 
and  stimulating  talk.  We  heartily  agree  that  Congress  should  have 
the  last  word  on  all  tariff  matters. 

As  the  next  distinguished  guest  of  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society  we  have  Congressman  Karl  Mvndt.  Republican,  of 
South  Dakota,  the  man  who  made  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  stop  importing  South  American  beef. 

Accidentally  discovering  that  the  Department's  own  ba.sement 
store  was  selling  canned  corned  beef  Imported  from  Argentina, 
Congressman  Mundt  got  a  reporter  and  was  photographed  In  the 
act  cf  buying  a  can. 

Congressman  Mundt.  what  did  you  do  with  that  can? 

GOOD   FENCES    MAKK  GOOD   MEICHBOKS 

Congre.ssman  Mtn*DT.  It  was  this  way,  President  Staderman.  I 
Immediately  took  the  can  and  the  sales  receipt  for  it  over  to  the 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  held  It  up  for  all 
my  colleagues  to  see  as  exhibit  A  of  how  bureaucrats  encourage 
imports  of  things  which  drive  our  own  farmers  and  businesemen 
into  bankruptcy  and  force  laboring  men  onto  relief.  While  this 
example  was  perhaps  a  little  more  startling  than  the  avrrage  be- 
cause It  Involved  the  IX'partment  of  Agriculture  store.  It  Is  only 
typical  of  the  manner  In  which  the  whole  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment program  of  the  New  Deal  has  discriminated  against  American 
farmers,  ranchers,  laborers,  and  businessmen  by  giving  foreigners 
the  benefits  of  our  tariff  reductions  and  permitting  them  to  drive 
American  products  from  the  market  because  of  cheap  sweatshop 
products  from  foreign  farms  and  factories. 

However,  what  I  want  to  talk  about  tonight,  Mr.  Staderman.  is  the 
way  in  which  the  Government's  hiige  propaganda  machine  behind 
these  trade  agreements  is  now  trying  to  mislead  so  many  of  our 
citizens,  especially  the  mothers  of  America.  Into  thiniting  that  these 
low-tariff  agreements  promote  peace. 

I  agree  heartily  with  the  statement  of  Senator  Adams  that  the 
Increased  Imports  resulting  from  the  Hull -Roosevelt  treaties  are 
seriously  crippling  domestic  producers.  That  is  as  true  of  South 
Dakota  as  it  is  of  Colorado.  These  low  tariffs  are  a  direct  discrimi- 
nation against  American  farmers  and  laborers  and  serve  only  to 
perpetuate  the  depression  and  Increase  maladjustment  of  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country.  I  beiicve  even  the  New  Deal  enthusiasts  for 
these  executive  trade  treaties  are  realizing  how  badly  their  case 
crumbles  on  the  economic  front.  They  are  now  trying  to  divert 
attention  from  our  lew  prices  for  farm  products,  our  widespread 
poverty  and  unemployment,  our  closed  factories,  idle  acres,  frozen 
capital,  and  other  heritages  of  this  flirtation  with  free  trade  by 
attempting  to  deceive  citizens  into  arriving  at  muddled-thlnklng 
ccnciusions  that  these  trade  agreements  in  some  mysterious  way 
promote  world  peace.  Tonight,  therefore,  I  want  to  meet  this  argu- 
ment head-on. 

New  Deal  propagandists  are  now  busy  trying  to  get  women's  clubs. 
peace  societies,  church  groups,  and  peace  lovers  ever>where  to  ea- 
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dorse  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  as  a  weapon  for  peace. 
Radio  friends,  before  you  are  misled  by  such  Trojan  horse  strategy, 
may  I  seriously  suggt^t  that  you  ask  some  direct  questions  of  those 
who  frantically  urge  your  support  of  the  New  Deal  low-tariff  pro- 
gram by  attempting  to  tie  reciprocal -trade  agreements  to  the  tall 
of  the  kite  of  peace. 

For  example,  it  Is  fair  to  ask  them,  "How  can  it  help  promote 
peace  In  America  to  deny  the  CongreRS.  which  repre.sents  the  people, 
whofe  s  ins  must  do  the  fighting,  from  having  the  right  to  review  and 
ratify  these  trade  agreements,  which  can  so  easily  Involve  us  in 
disputes  leading  to  war?'  No  one  can  deny  that  giving  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  appointees  full  power  to  make  treaties,  which  can  be 
manipulated  to  favor  the  product  of  nation  B,  and  discriminate 
against  the  products  of  nation  C,  Is  giving  the  President  the  power 
to  Join  th?  United  States  in  "ecf-nomlc  warfare"  between  two  groupe 
of  nations.  It  is  almost  delegating  the  power  to  declare  war  Nor 
does  it  promote  peace  to  fill  the  h  arts  of  American  f  arm«  rs  and 
workers  with  hatred  for  the  people  of  foreign  countries  whoso  swtat- 
shop  prcducts  cf  farm  and  factory  flood  our  domestic  markets  as  a 
result  of  th.cse  Executive  lew-tariff  treaties,  thus  forcing  more 
poverty  on  our  farms  and  more  unemployment  In  otir  cities  TTio 
flrst  step  in  maintaining  International  peace  is  to  ma'ntaln  internal 
pro^i^erity;  this  we  can  never  do  by  dhplaclng  Am-rlcan  p-oducu 
un  Am  'rican  markets  with  foreign  Imports  rolling  In  to  force  down 
our  own  standard  of  living.  America  weakens  its  force  for  world 
peace  when  our  people  live  In  poverty  and  develop  hatreds  for  the 
foreign  producers  who  have  invaded  cur  home  markets. 

GOOD  FENCES  MAKE  CCOD   NElCHBOllS 

Good  fences  have  made  good  neighbors  of  Americans  for  150 
years,  during  which  time  wf-  have  had  fewer  wars  than  any  other 
similar  country.  Goexl  fences  have  kept  out  coolie  and  peon  prcd- 
ucts, and  Americans  have  developed  their  countrv  with  no  hatred 
in  their  souls  for  any  pe<  p!e.  But  now  that  the  Hull  recip.-ocal 
trade  pacts  are  gradually  driving  us  onto  a  free-trade  basis  by  the 
plec»-meal  scrapping  of  our  protective  tariffs  wo  find  our.selves  being 
generous  with  some  nations,  selfish  with  others  and  over  all  forms 
of  prejudicial  trade  policies  and  unneutral  trnde  agreement s.  the 
people  and  their  Representatives  In  Congress  have  not  one  word  to 
say  Can  It  make  for  peace.  I  repeat,  to  delegate  the  jwwer  to 
create  warlike  disputes  and  hatred.s  to  the  executive  branch  ct 
Government?  Did  one-man  control  keep  Russia  or  Germany  at 
peace?  Did  it  save  Ethiopia  from  Italy?  Has  it  prevented  China 
from  being  attacked  by  Japan? 

TTIADE    TREATIES    DO    NOT    PROMOTE    PEACE 

In  fact,  the  whole  record  of  history  belles  the  arscrtlon  that 
executive-trade  treaties  make  for  p^ace  Especially  does  It  deny 
the  theory  that  low  tariffs  or  free  trade  make  for  peace  For  14 
years,  from  1920  to  1934,  America  had  high  tariff  walls,  and  America 
and  all  cf  the  world  lived  at  peace.  We  refrained  from  under- 
cutting foreigners  In  their  markets,  and  we  protected  our  home 
markets  from  foreign  exploitation.  Came  the  reciprocal -trade 
pacts  In  1934 — since  that  date  we  have  had  the  Italian-Ethiopian 
war.  the  Italian-Albanian  war.  the  Japanese-Chinese  war.  the  Ger- 
man-Brltlsh-Frcnch  war.  the  Russian-Finnish  war.  The  apolo- 
gists for  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties  can  point  to  no  wais  caused 
by  a  system  of  traditional  American  protective  tariffs.  I  do  not 
charge  these  treaties  with  being  solely  respon.slble  for  the  wave 
of  wars  which  followed  them,  but  It  certainly  does  show  that  the 
trade  treaties  have  not  promoted  peace.  It  should  be  further 
remembered  that  In  their  origin  all  of  the  foregoing  wars  were 
based  on  economic  needs.  These  needs  were,  at  least  In  part,  stimu- 
lated by  the  New  Deal  trade  treaties,  which  drove  other  nations 
to  beccme  more  aggressive  in  foreign  economics,  because  we  were 
granting  concessions  to  foreign  countries  and  trying  to  steal  for- 
eign markets  which  were  formerly  supplied  by  these  nations.  It 
takes  a  crafty  political  orator  indeed  to  show  how  peace  can  be 
jromoted  by  stimulating  an  aggressive  trade  war  through  an  at- 
tempt to  drive  foreign  products  out  of  foreign  markets  by  sacri- 
ficing otir  own  farmers  and  laborers  through  the  acceptance  of 
Increased  Imports  in  order  to  force  sales  abroad  of  the  products  of 
a  few  pampered  American  monopolies 

You  know  and  I  know.  In  the  calm  judgment  of  our  honest  con- 
victions, that  it  is  as  unfair  and  as  unjust  to  American  farmers 
p.nd  laborers  to  tear  down  otir  tariff  walls  to  help  step  up  exp>orts 
for  a  few  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery,  sewing  machines,  offloe 
equipment,  and  other  Isolated  favored  Industrlfs  as  It  would  be  to 
tear  down  our  Immitpratlon  restrictions  and  flood  this  country  with 
additional  unemployables  In  order  to  step  up  business  for  a  few 
fhlp  lines  specializing  In  bringing  over  immigrants.  Importing  beef 
Into  America  to  force-feed  a  few  extra  sales  of  harvesting  machines 
to  Argentina  wrecks  a  great  American  farming  enterprise,  stimu- 
lates more  farm  competition  from  abroad,  and  In  the  final  analysis 
destroys  even  the  favored  Americans  it  is  meant  to  help  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  a  prcsperous  farm  market  in  which  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts As  It  operates  with  imported  beef,  so  it  also  operates  with 
Imported  dairy  products,  eggs,  grains,  shoes,  lace,  coal,  oU,  and  other 
products  of  American  farms  and  factories. 

Such  a  policy  gains  us  the  ill  will  of  the  foreign  powers  whose 
prcducls  we  displace  abroad  and  of  the  domestic  producers  whose 
Interests  are  eacrlflced  through  increased  competitive  imports  at 
home. 

In  analyzing  the  relationship  of  trade  treaties  and  peace.  English 
hlstcry  will  be  Illuminating.  There  we  have  an  E^lish -peaking 
nation,  whose  people  are  similar  to  ours;  and  whose  indtistrles, 
when  the  entire  Empire  Is  considered,  resemble  our  own  In 
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and  Tnrtety  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory  Up  until  1930 
ErigUnd  w^a  a  prize  oxample  of  a  country  having  trade  re'atlons 
such  as  thoae  tiouKht  by  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  aponsors. 
Lnxlai^d  s  devntion  to  low  tariffs  was  such  as  to  Kive  her  almost 
frre  trade  prior  to  1930  Surely,  if  low  tariffs  promote  peace, 
Eiij{!(»Md  ■(  hutorv  prior  to  1930  should  reveal  the  fact  Let  us  look 
at  the  rvojrd  On  pa^fe  189  of  the  Rr-ord  for  October  9.  li>39.  is 
a  printed  list  of  England's  a'ars  before  1930  It  is  an  emj  hatic 
aijtwer  to  lh<»e  who  ar^ue  that  low  tariffs  assure  peace.  Between 
1780  and  1930  Bngland  waa  engaged  m  54  wars  During  that  150 
years,  while  America  was  engaged  in  forritrn  war  leas  than  20  years. 
England  was  at  war  for  more  than  100  years  Includid  in  thoi«e 
wars  were  wars  with  l-Yance.  with  Sweden,  with  Russia,  with  the 
United  States,  wuh  Turkey,  with  China,  with  Oermany.  with  Den- 
mark, and  many  others  Historians  report  that  most  of  these  wars 
were  about  d,-pu'es  !nn>lving  loreign  trade;  all  of  them  wire 
fought  while  EnKland's  trade  treaties  and  tariff  policies  excelled 
the  fondtst  dreams  of  today's  low-tariff  proponents  of  American 
reciprocal  trade  treaties  Ladies  and  gentleman.  I  repeat:  Good 
fence*  make  go«xl  neighbors  In  private  life  or  public  arTairs  poor 
ftnces  and  the  policy  of  stepping  on  our  neighbors  toes  or  having 
him  step  on  ours  is  the  formula  which  leads  toward  war  and  away 
from  peace.  Power  should  be  restored  to  Cong^e*'^5  to  review  and 
ratify  all  foreign-trade  treaties 

Mr  STAoniMAN  We  heartily  agree.  Congressman  Mr >nrr.  that  good 
tariff   fences   make   g<x>d    neighbors   and    promote   f>race. 

The  next  disiini?ul-hed  guest  of  the  American  Good  Government 
Society  Is  ConKTes-sman  Homes  D  Anceu,.  Republican,  of  Orteon. 
who  had  many  years  of  service  In  the  Oretjon  Legislature  and  prac- 
ticed law  before  the  United  Stat<>8  Supreme  Court  before  ccming 
to  Congress.  Congressman  Anczxl.  what  Is  your  objection  to  the 
trade  agreements? 

SHOULD    THE    TmADK    ACaEEMrVTS    ACT    BE    EXTt.NDED? 

Conwres-'m.'n  ANcn.L  My  cbjection  Mr  Staderman.  to  the  recip- 
rocal trade  a«reemeiit.s  protn"am  is  the  way  It  is  operattxi  by  the 
State  Depart m-nt.  result iiiK  in  very  serious  injury  to  many  of  our 
peojile  particularly  In  the  Norlhwe.-Jt  and  my  own  State  of  Oregon. 
In  brief  the  whole  theorv  of  the  reciprocal-trade  law  is  to  facilitate 
lr«df'  by  ."tiniu'atiiii?  snd  providint;  niarketN  for  American  products 
of  srhich  we  have  a  surplus,  and  at  the  same  time  opening  American 
markets  for  Importation  of  those  products  which  we  do  not  produce 
and  which  we  netKl  The  undprlytng  theory  is  the  same  as  that  laid 
down  by  President  MrKlnley  In  1897    when  he  said: 

"The  end  In  view  Is  always  to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  country  by  granting  concessions  to  the 
products  of  other  land.':  that  we  ne<>d  and  cannot  pnxlure  ourselves, 
ani  which  do  not  Involve  any  lc)s.s  of  Inbor  to  our  own  people  but 
tend  rather  to  Increase  their  employment." 

I  want  to  strrss  that  the  purpose  of  the  reciprocal-trade  procram 
l.s  not  to  open  our  markets  t"  produ<'ts  which  wo  ourselves  prod'.ice 
or  can  supp'y  It  wa'^  not  dcsgt  eti  to  hrlr.g  about  Ireo  trade,  but  to 
provide  fcreinn  ir.arktts  for  products  which  we  produce  In  excess  of 
our  own  demand*  anH  fr>rntsh  American  markets  for  such  Imports 
as  We  ourselves  do  not  produce  It  was  never  contemplated,  for 
Instance,  that  the  lumber  markets  of  America  should  bo  thrown 
open  U)  Imports  of  forest  products  from  Canada  and  other  countries, 
depriving  our  owt\  lumber  producers  of  a  market  for  domestic  lum- 
ber of  which  w-  have  a  -urplus  Furthermore.  It  was  not  intended 
that  the  bars  should  be  let  down  for  the  Importation  of  cattle  and 
beef  prtxlucts  from  Canada  and  Argentina  to  displace  our  western 
cattle  In  1934  we  Imported  59  000  hend  of  rattli'  In  1938.  under 
trade  agreemfnts,  we  tniported  424  000  In  1934  we  imported  313.000 
pounds  of  frtsh  tteef  and  In  1937    4  6tiO  000  pounds 

In  my  own  S'ate  of  Oregon  we  have  the  lanjpsf  txxly  of  standing 
timber  of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  Over  50  percent  of  cur  pay  rolls 
come  from  the  fcrrst  industry  The  reciprocal -Trade  agreement  with 
CUMdn  has  resulted  tn  great  Injury  to  this  industry  In  our  State 
In  1935  the  total  for<  St  product*  and  paper  imported  frrm  Canada 
was  tl08  7>4  793  whereas  In  1938  It  had  Increased  to  $168990  162, 
or  an  increase  of  S.*)  percent.  We  formerly  supplied  75  percen'  of  the 
North  Paclflo  coast  lumber  used  by  the  BrlM.sh  nation.  The  Cnnp- 
diaii  .agreement  of  1935  lowered  the  American  tariff  wall  one-half, 
but  left  the  British  Emrilre  tariffs  Intact  American  duties  on  Cana- 
dian lumber  were  cut  50  percent— all  the  law  allowed — restricted  to 
iViOOOOOO  feet  annuaUy.  Under  the  most-favored-nation  clau.se. 
this  reduced  lumber  duty  was  automatically  extended  to  every  other 
country  tn  the  world  fhlpplns  lumber  to  the  United  States.  Including 
Sovlft  Russia  Lumber  Imports  to  the  United  States  Increased  at 
once  Douglas  fir  and  west-coast  hemlock  from  British  Columbia 
were  practically  doubled  In  the  first  11  months  of  1938  Canada 
shipped  ISSOOtioOO  f-^t  of  Douglas  fir  and  west-coast  lumber  Into 
the  United  State*  while  west-coast  shipments  to  the  entire  British 
IJnplre  Canad.<t  Included,  totaled  only  59  000  000  board-feet — a  ratio 
of  3  to  1  In  other  •■ords  American  luml>er  exporters  have  l>een  cut 
off  from  the  British  market  but  the  honie  market  has  l)een  opened 
to  Canadian  shipments  In  1938  In  the  Northwest.  16  percent  of 
the  sawnUlis  worked  full  time  33  percent  part  time,  and  52  percent 
were  idl--  We  paid  76. 7  cents  per  hour  to  our  workers  for  a  40-hour 
week  and  BnUsh  Columbia  paid  57  cents  for  a  48-hour  week 

We  are  ail  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  our  country.  We 
want  to  play  our  part  as  one  of  the  family  of  nations.  We  do  not 
fer!  however,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  surrender  the  Anierlcsn 
market  to  foreign  importattoiu  of  the  very  products  which  we  pro- 
duce and  of  which  we  have  a  siirplus  which  we  are  now  unable  to 
•ell.    Reciprocity  means  receiving  ccmpeoaatlng  benefits  for  those 


we  give  up  We  have  only  7  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
world,  but  we  have  the  l>e3t  markets  In  the  world,  and  we  cannot 
In  Justice  to  our  own  people,  open  our  markets  to  the  other  93 
percent,  without  some  protection  for  our  own  people 

The  farmers  of  my  own  SUte  of  Oregon  are  In  distress.  They  are 
not  now  receiving  the  cost  of  production  for  their  products  The 
Congress  appropriated  $700,000,000  for  the  relief  of  the  farm  industry 
last  year.  Many  loggers  and  sawnull  workers  are  forced  out  of 
work  in  the  Northwest  We  want  agriculture  and  the  great  forest 
Indus-try  of  the  Northwest,  and  our  workmen,  protected  from  Im- 
portations of  products  from  cheap  labor  which  are  underselling  and 
glutting  the  American  market.  We  have  10,000.000  unemployed, 
and  many  more  millions  on  relief  We  have  huge  surpluses  of 
agricultural  products  and  lumber  for  sale  Let  us  preserve  our 
ovtn  American  market.  We  urge  that  the  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments require  congressional  approval  as  und.^r  the  Constitution 
tariff  makmt;  Is  a  legi-^lallve  power,  vested  In  the  Congress,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  delegate  It  The  Interests  of  every  community  m 
America  will  tie  protected  by  such  a  provision. 

Few  countries  have  gone  as  far  as  has  the  United  States  In  pro- 
tecting Its  wage  earners  We  have  a  floor  under  wages  and  a 
celling  over  hours,  and  have  raised  standards  on  a  broad  .saile  for 
the  guaranteeing  to  American  workmen  healthful  surroundings  and 
social  security  As  a  result,  these  additional  costs  are  reflected  In 
the  C(  St  of  .^nierlcun  products  We  cannot  hope  to  maintain  our 
agriculture  and  industries  on  a  profitable  basis,  which  are  heavily 
taxed  for  these  purposes,  if  we  throw  our  products  in  free  competi- 
tion with  peon.  C(X3lle.  and  other  cheap  labor  m  foreign  countries. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Ccngress  who  represent  the  districts  which  are 
suffr'rmg  from  these  .mjxirtatlons  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
provide  suitable  .safeguards  In  the  further  extension  of  the 
reclproc4»l -trade  program  so  that  such  practices  will  be  stopped  and 
our  foreign  trade  expanded  Under  the  present  conduct  of  the 
program  through  the  State  Department  the  Congress  Ls  denied  any 
voice  In  the  matter  The  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  several 
Stutes  most  vita'ly  affected  by  these  unwarranf-d  importations  are 
without  any  p<.)Wer  or  authority  In  the  adoption  of  tlie  program. 
We  Join  with  Secretary  Hull  in  an  earnest  desire  to  engender  inter- 
national good  will  be  removing,  so  far  as  possible,  foreign-trade 
barriers.  We  do  not.  however,  feel  that  In  Justice  to  American 
citizens  we  should  adopt  a  free-irade  program  with  respect  to  any 
major  products  of  our  own  country  that  will  stifle  American  pro- 
duction, throw  American  laborers  out  of  work,  and  trade  off 
American   markets  with  no  compensating  returns 

Mr  Staderman  Thank  you.  Congressman  Angslx,  and  otir  best 
wishes  to  all  friends  of  good  government. 


Work  Projects  AdminLstration   Program  in   I'enn- 

sylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OK    FENNSYLV.XMA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  February  2.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  COL.  P.  C.  HARRINGTON 


Mr,  GUFFEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addris.sed  to  me  by  Col. 

I   F.  C.  Harrington.  Commissioner  of  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 

I  Istration.  with  regard  to  the  Work  Projects  Administration 

program  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fedctal  Works   Agenct, 
WoHK   Projects   AnMiNisraATioK, 
Wc:sh.tngtoTi.  D   C.  February  1.  1940. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  P.  GrrrET, 

United  States  Senate 
Mt  Dxak  Sknator  Gukfet:  Tlie  following  is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  Information  concerning  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion program  In  Pennsylvania.  I  would  like  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  go  Into  the  matter  in  considerable  detail.  This  will 
require  some  explanation  of  the  legislation  under  which  the  W  P.  A. 
Is  operating,  as  well  as  a  review  of  past  fluctuations  In  W.  P  A, 
employment  in  the  State  ot  Pennsylvania. 

The  quotas  for  W  P  A  employment  In  all  States  are  set  by  the 
Conimlssioner  with  no  legislative  restrictions  upon  his  authority 
In  this  respect.  When  the  current  appropriation  act  for  the  W  P  A. 
was  passed  by  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  it  contained  In  section 
I  (c»  a  formula  to  govern  the  apportionment  of  such  emp;oyment. 
This  section  was  stricken  from  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  was  never 
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reinserted  TliLs  Indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  Congress  dosired 
the  apportionment  to  be  made  by  the  Conimlstloner  in  his  dis- 
cretion. 

The  apportionment  of  W  P.  A  employment  to  the  various  States 
Is  one  of  the  gravest  respmslbllltlrs  that  the  Commlsf^icner  has  to 
discharge.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  important 
duty  which  is  Imposed  upon  me  in  this  respect  and  that  I  am  per- 
forming It  as  cor.scientlously  as  I  possibly  can.  I  assumed  charge 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  on  December  24.  1938.  All  rieclsicns  which  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  allocation  of  W  P.  A.  cmplovmcnt 
since  that  time  have  been  made  by  me  with  complete  Independence, 
and  I  accept  full  responsibility  for  them. 

The  mechanics  of  the  process  bv  which  this  apportionment  Is 
made  are  as  follows.  Eiich  Slate  a'dmlnietrator  of  the  W  P.  A  is 
authorli:ed  each  month  to  employ  not  to  exceed  a  certain  number 
of  people.  Tlie  allocation  Is  In  the  form  of  a  specific  numlxr  of 
Jobs  rather  than  a  sum  of  money,  although  obviously  the  amount 
expended  Is  approximately  In  proportion  to  the  number  cmploved, 
the  only  vanaticn  being  that  due  to  differences  In  wage  scales.  The 
primary  consideration  In  making  the  di.stribution  is  the  number 
of  able-bodied  pieople  In  the  State  who  are  In  need.  We  use  every 
resource  of  our  field  organization  to  obtain  this  information  In  the 
most  accurate  possible  form.  There  are,  unfortunately,  certain 
deficiencies  In  this  basic  data  but  we  are  continually  striving  to 
improve  the  completeness  of  our  statistics  on  this  point. 

Tko  other  factors  enter  into  the  assignment  of  quotas.  The  first 
Is  the  amount  of  funds  available,  ae  these  must,  under  the  terms 
of  our  appropriation  act,  be  so  apportioned  and  distributed  as  to 
cover  the  entire  fiscal  year.  The  second  factor  is  the  availability  of 
locally  sponsored  projects  which  are  suitable  for  operation  by  the 
W   P.  A.  and  are  located  where  the  unemployed  people  are. 

Passing  now  to  the  Pennsylvania  situation,  the  quota  authorized 
for  that  Stale  for  the  month  of  January  was  160,000.  against  which 
there  was  nn  actual  employment  on  January  24.  1940  (the  date  of 
our  latest  count),  of  144,672.  Por  the  month  of  Pebruary  the  State 
administrator  has  been  authorized  to  employ  not  to  exceed  165.000 
persons.  Tlus  Increase  of  5.U00  In  the  Pennsylvania  quota  was  a 
part  of  a  total  Increase  of  53.000  which  was  made  nationally. 

The  variation  in  employment  In  Pennsylvania  financed  from 
W.  P.  A.  funds  durmg  the  calendar  years  1938  and  1939  has  been  as 
follows: 


M.mth' 


Janu-vy  ... 
Kplriinry.. 

Marrh 

April 

yUy 

June 

Juir  — ... 

Aunist 

Peptrmher. 
OoK.N-r  ... 
NovpmlHT. 
iJecvmbcr  . 


1938 


1W.962 
1«1.  S-V) 
KTl,  052 
227,635 
244,836 

an.  379 

277, 3«8 
274,110 
277,783 
250.  447 
286,  .%4« 
2(J1,  891 


1939 


24S,470 
24.1,  3.19 
241.  24S 
218,777 
210,  4<» 
IW),  187 
141.910 
1J0.514 
131.025 
14.^  177 
146.  411 
147.972 


'  Pata  are  for  the  Is-st  week  of  the  month. 

On  a  national  basis  the  lowest  W.  P.  A.  emplo\Tnent  was  1.448411. 
which  was  reached  on  September  29.  1937.  Subsequently,  In  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  Increase  in  unemployment  due  to  the  rcce'Slcn 
which  became  apparent  In  the  late  summer  of  1937,  the  W  P.  A. 
rolls  v.ere  increased  to  a  maximum  of  3.363  841  on  November  2, 
1938  On  that  date  they  began  to  decline  and  had  reached  a  figure 
of  3  093.855  at  the  time  that  I  assumed  charge  of  the  Administration 
at  the  end  cf  December  1938  The  reduction  continued  to  a  low 
point  cf  1.661  970  on  Scptemt)er  6.  1939.  At  that  time  an  increa  ,e 
was  begun,  as  ts  usual  to  meet  seasonal  conditions,  and  the  present 
national  employment  stands  at  2.230.597. 

The  CE.sence  of  Governor  James'  charges  is  that  the  reason  for  th? 
reduction  in  W  P.  A.  employment  which  has  been  made  In  Pcnn- 
.■^yivanla  since  the  autumn  of  1938  has  been  a  desire  to  penalize  the 
State  for  having  elected  a  Republican  administration.  I  deny  this 
with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command  and  state  categorically  that 
no  political  consideration  has  entered  Into  the  fixing  cf  any  W  P.  A. 
quota  since  I  assumed  charge  of  this  Administration.  If  Governor 
James"  charges  were  true,  they  would  prove  me  to  be  completely 
unfitted  for  the  position  which  I  hold,  but  he  has  never  at  any  time 
produced  a  scrap  of  authentic  evidence  In  support  of  them. 

During  the  fiscal  year  extending  from  July  1.   1938.  to  June  30. 

1939.  the  amount  available  to  the  W.  P.  A.  was  anproxtmately 
$2,250  000  000.  while  for  the  12  months  from  July  1.  1939.  to  June  30. 

1940.  the  appreprlatlon  Is  approximately  $1.500  000.000.  or  one-third 
less  Obviously  W.  P.  A  employment  has  to  be  decreased  In  order 
to  meet  the  reduction  In  the  appropriation.  In  distributing  the 
reduced  employment,  every  effort  has  been  made  by  me  and  my  staff 
to  apportion  it  on  the  bn-sis  of  need. 

The  reduction  in  the  appropriation  Itself,  of  course,  required  that 
Pennsylvania's  W  P  A  quota  should  be  drastically  reduced  Pur- 
thormore.  In  the  Indastrlal  upswing  which  has  occurred  In  the  past 
6  months  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  occupied  a  favorable  posi- 
tion which  Justifies  a  proportionately  greater  reduction  In  W  P  A 
employment  than  has  been  made  in  other  States  where  industrial 
Improvement  has  had  less  eflect. 

Since  the  Incptlon  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program  It  has  been  difficult 
to  sei:ure  adequate  sponsors'  contributions  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  In 


the  State  of  Ponjis:.lvanla  The  current  appropr'atlon  act  requires 
that  on  projects  approved  subsequent  to  January  1.  1940.  the 
State  average  of  sponsors'  contributions  shall  be  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  total  cost.  I.  of  course,  have  no  authority  to  depart  from 
this  requirement  and  it  must  be  enforced  by  the  State  administra- 
tor. At  the  present  .tln-ie  the  proportion  oTsponsors'  contributions 
In  Pennsylvania  is  the  lowest  of  any  State  In  the  Union  except  one. 

Furthermore,  projects  to  be  suitable  for  operation  by  this  Ad- 
ministration must  be  located  In  areas  where  the  unemployed 
workers  reside  or  within  reasonable  distance  thereof.  Obviously 
workers  cannot  be  transported  hundreds  of  iiUles  In  order  to 
employ  th.m  on  suitable  projects. 

The  deficiency  In  W.  P.  A.  employment  In  Pennsvlvanla  Is  con- 
centrated largely  In  five  counties— Philadelphia.  Allegheny,  Luzerne. 
Lackawanna,  and  Schuylkill.  This  Ls  becnu.se  of  the  fact  that 
projects  for  the  employment  of  the  needy  In  these  counties  have 
not  biK-n  forthcoming  El.sewhere  In  the  Slate  the  W.  P.  A.  Is 
employing  very  nearly  all  of  the  able-bodied  persons  who  have  been 
certified  as  in  need. 

The  most  striking  Instance  cf  the  situation  which  I  have  Just 
described  to  you  is  In  Philadelphia.  From  our  knowledge  of  the 
need  which  exists  In  Philadelphia  in  proportion  to  that  tn  other 
parts  of  the  State,  the  W,  P.  A  would  be  Justified  in  employing 
39.000  persons  in  that  city.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  present 
actual  employment  of  20.468  Of  the  actual  employment  of  20.468. 
only  4.545  are  on  projects  spons^jrcd  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons  are  on 
projects  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government.  Employment  for 
the  remaining  11.549  1.";  provlc'.ed  as  follows:  Falrniount  Park  Com- 
mission, 1.600.  board  of  education,  1.34G;  State  highway  department. 
97:  and  ncnccnstructlon  projects,  sponsored  by  the  Slate  department 
of  public  as.slstance.  including  sewing  rooms.  8.500. 

This  Is  a  situation  which  this  Admlnlstiatlon  Is  entirely  powerless 
to  correct.  If  the  deficiency  In  projects  In  Philadelphia  were  reme- 
died, the  employment  In  the  State  could  be  brought  up  to  the 
authorized  figure  of  16.'").000.  at  which  time  discussion  of  furthex 
quota  Increases  might  be  germane.  However,  an  Increase  in  quota 
at  this  time  would  be  a  meaningless  gesture  when  nearly  20.000 
vacancies  remain  unfilled.  The  State  administrator  has  been  doing 
everything  In  his  power  to  reined v  this  situation  and  to  secure  proj- 
ects which  will  enable  him  to  employ  the  authorized  quota.  Some 
Improvement  In  this  re.«pect  is  being  made,  but  the  situation  is  still 
hlphly  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  this  Administration. 

While  population  cannot  be  taken  as  a  yardstick  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  W.  P.  A.  employment,  an  analysis  of  this  factor  Insofar 
as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned  docs  not  Indicate  any  discrimination 
against  the  S  ate  The  popul.-^itlon  cf  Pennsylvania,  according  to 
the  1930  census.  Is  78  percent  of  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
during  the  6  months  from  July  to  E)ecember  1939  the  W  P  A  em- 
ployment In  Pennsylvania  was  7.1  percent  of  the  to'al  W  P  A. 
employment  In  the  Nulion.  The  unusual  sltuallcn  which  pertains 
In  Philadelphia  is  largely  respon-sible  for  the  fact  that  the  propor- 
tion of  W.  P.  A.  employment  is  somewhat  below  the  proportion  of 
population.  This  Is  strikingly  r.luslralcd  by  the  fact  thai  if  Phila- 
delphia is  eliminated  the  population  of  the  remainder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania represents  C  36  p3rccnt  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  W.  P.  A  employment  provided  in  the  last  6  months  cf  1939 
has  been  6  34  percent  of  the  total  W.  P.  A.  employment. 

In  closing  this  rather  Icrgthy  and  detailed  letter  I  wish  to  state 
emphatically  again  that  no  political  considerations  cf  any  nature 
whatever  have  entered  Into  the  authorizations  for  W.  P.  A.  employ- 
ment in  the  State  of  Penn.sylvanla  and  to  assure  you  that  none  will 
In  the  future. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  believe  me, 
Cordially  yours, 

P.  C.  Harrington, 

Commissioner. 


Virginia  Editorial  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  2.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY   HON.    BURTON    K.    WHEELER.    OF   MONTANA 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  App>endix  of  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  'Wheeler  1  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  1940,  before  the  Virginia  Editorial  Association  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  suggested  to  my  good  friend  Senator  Btro  that  since  I  had  re- 
ceived and  accepted   an  Inviutlon   to  speak  to  the  United  Mine 
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Worlcprs  of  America  at  their  golden  Jubilee  convention  that  you 
mlfht  war.t  to  cancel  my  inviUtlcn  to  address  you  this  evening. 
Tat^rday  I  spoke  to  tht-  miners  I  talked  to  John  Lewis — the  same 
John  L.  LewH  who.  according  to  a  prominent  Republican  Senator. 
was  or»c«  offered  a  plice  in  President  Coolldges  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
0*  Labor  Some  time  apo  a  Catholic  paper  said  something  k:ndly 
about  me  and  I  immr-dlately  received  letters  saying  I  ought  to 
rrpudlat«  the  paper.  Thereafter  I  spcke  In  the  city  of  New  York  at 
a  peace  meeting  and  a  Jrwwh  rabbi  introduced  me.  whereupon 
letters  were  sent  to  the  Democratic  leaders  of  my  State  saying  I  was 
aeUlng  the  country  "down  the  river  "  When  I  spoke  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  a  labcir  pap*:'r  In  my  State  said 
that  I  had  acid  out  to  the  Tories  and  the  reactionaries.  But  I  am 
proud  to  speak  to  any  group  cf  American  citizens  who  are  Interested 
Ir.  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  the  preservation  of  American  Instl- 
tutiona.  1  am  reminded  of  a  slory  that  Is  told  upon  my  old  friend. 
Senator  Jim  Watson. 

Jim  was  walking  along  the  streets  In  Indlanapcli.'?  with  two  or 
three  Republican  lead.rs  when  he  met  a  Negro  He  left  hLs  friends 
fcr  6  miuuiea  while  he  en*;aged  in  conversation  with  the  Negro 
When  he  bad  finished  one  of  his  friends  said  to  him.  "Jim.  why  do 
ycu  want  to  waste  your  time  with  that  old  Negro?  He  ha.s  no 
hifluence  and  he  U  crazy  "  Jim  replied.  "I  know  he  is  craz7  and  I 
know  he  has  no  pclUlcal  influence,  but  he  Is  the  only  man  In  the 
Lnlted  Slates  that  has  ever  told  me  that  he  thought  that  I  should 
be  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I'd  walk  Ave  blocks  to  shake 
hands  with  that  old  Negro  "' 

The  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  Thomns  Jefferson,  a  Vir- 
ginian, waft  the  preatest  expounder  of  racial  and  religloxis  tolerance; 
but  those  are  not  the  only  kinds  of  intolerance  we  have  in  this 
country  I  find  in  my  travels  at>out  the  United  States  today  that 
there  Is  a  tremendous  lot  of  economic  and  political  intolerance  as 
mell  as  racial  and  religious  When  I  was  In  Germany  In  1923  I 
frund  the  same  Intolerance  wlde.^read  there.  Intolerance  of  any 
kind  tends  to  break  d-iwn  and  destroy  a  democratic  form  cf  govern- 
ment, and  as  American  citizens  we  should  be  extremely  careful  lest 
our  pa-saions  and  cur  prejudices  rather  than  our  reason  govern  our 
decisions 

When  I  say  to  you  that  I  feel  not  only  honored  but  pleased  to  be 
Invlti-d  to  address  this  meeting  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  any 
Illusions  regarding  the  dlfflcuUles  that  confront  me.  It  Is  trying 
enough  for  us  Members  cf  Congress  to  undergo  the  searching  ex- 
amination of  our  thoughts  and  purposes  by  a  single  alert  reporter. 
But  to  face  a  large  aggreg.itlcn  of  ne^-spapermen  skillfully  practiced 
in  the  analysis  of  current  problems  and  employed  In  the  skeptical 
appraLsal  of  public  men  ought  to  make  one  feel  much  as  If  he  were 
being  trundled  into  an  cprratlng  room  as  a  helpless  subject  for  the 
tseirlae  of  surgical  virtuosity 

That  I  ha-.-c  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  face  this  ordeal  without 
flinching  should  be  attributed  to  my  confident  reliance  on  the 
mclousness  of  southcrr.  hospitality  whose  fame  your  fine  old 
State  has  had  such  a  large  part  In  creating  In  attempting  to 
discuss  before  you  some  of  the  Is^^ues  of  the  day  I  count  not  alone 
on  the  relation  of  host  to  guest,  but  also  anticipate  the  treatment 
of  moderation  and  charitableness  which  as  you  are  so  humbly 
aw»re    Is   characteristic   of    the   Journalistic    profession    the    world 

over 

Before  rolng  further  I  want  to  declare  my  respei-t  and  admiration 
for  your  Senators  Olass  and  Bt«d  who  so  ably  represent  this  State 
In  the  Congress  and  who  are  such  a  credit  to  you  and  the  Nation. 
Wo  have  not  always  agreed  on  public  questions  but  r.o  differences 
of  opinion  have  ever  le&ser.ed  the  hl^h  esteem  In  which  I  hold  them, 
or  diminished  my  appreciation  of  the  high  value  of  their  public 
■ervice  I  am  sure  that  my  warm  regard  for  them  is  shared  by  all 
their  colleamirs  m  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  intend  to  try  t^)  enumerate  all  the  dl.'tlnpulshed  sons 
of  the  Old  Dominion  who  h.we  made  preat  contributions  of 
thought  and  acncn  to  the  upbuilding  and  glory  of  this  country. 
Their  names  and  achtevenients  are  too  well  known  to  ycu  and  the 
Nation  to  retjulre  any  elaboration  from  me.  But  as  a  member 
of  thi'  DenKxrnitlc  Party  I  must  paU50  to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas 
Jeffers«.m  He  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence— 
a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  the  unrelenting  foe  of  evcrythh^.g  em- 
IXK-lieti  In  nazi-lsn\.  fascl^m.  and  bolshevism.  Jefferson  was  a  pa- 
triot He  was  the  champion  of  tolerance  and  freedom.  The  pre- 
cepts he  enunciated  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  constitute 
the  v.  rv  basis  of  the  Democratic  Party 

Other  jiarttes  have  come  and  gone  Even  their  names  have  dls- 
appeiired  from  use  if  not  fn^m  memory.  One  party  or  another  has 
arisen  with  this  issue  or  that,  carrltxl  on  for  a  while,  with  or  without 
•ucceas,  and  then  gone  Into  the  discard.  But  the  Dcmotratlc 
Party  ha«  lived  on.  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half:  It  Is  still  as  active,  progressive,  and  forward-looking  as  It  ever 
was.     It  la  in  full  posaeslon  of  Its  faculties. 

The  reason  for  this  longevity  Is  that  the  Democratic  Party  does 
not  owe  Its  existence  to  the  adoption  of  some  contemporary  and 
transitory  Issue,  but  that  It  was  baaed  on  fundamental  and  eternal 
princtplt^  It  'toed  for  equal  rights  and  opportunity  for  all  men; 
ltd  appeal  was  i.  he  mass  rather  than  to  the  group,  to  the  uni- 
versal Ituitinct  for  fair  play  Instead  of  to  the  selfish  desire  for  special 
privilege  and  advantage.  That  U  not  to  ny  that  Inequality  and 
special  privilege  did  not  sometimes  win  out.  but  the  eflectlvenen 
of  the  Democratic  sppeai  pcrsijited.  nevertheless,  and  triumphed 
often  enough  to  keep  the  ship  of  state  froni  floundering  and  headed 
In  the  right  direction.  The  people  have  sometimes  gone  on  a  spree: 
they   have  •omeUmes   faUea  for   the   alluruig   prumlsea   of    false 


prophets:  but  after  every  brief  debauch  they  always  return  to 
sound  principle  to  cure  their  headeaches.  cleanse  their  systems,  and 
restore  their  nerves  There  is  sound  sen.'Je  and  ample  Justification 
for  their  action.  In  all  the  long  history  of  the  national  party 
there  has  never  been  a  Democratic  administration  that  was  cor- 
rupt— not  one  that  was  ever  smirched  by  a  mujor  scandal.  It  Is 
demoiastrably  true  that  Dcmcx-ratlc  administrations  have  been 
clean  and  honest  administrations,  while  many  other  administra- 
tions have  net  been.  It  Is  something  of  which  members  of  the 
party  may  well  be  proud. 

Tills  administration  has  a  record  of  accomplishment.  It  Is  not 
a  que-tlon  of  promises  or  proposals,  of  suggestions  or  tendencies, 
but  a  list  erf  actual  solid  accoTipllshments  and  fixed  policies.  An 
Idea  of  what  will  be  done  can  be  had  from  looking  at  what  has 
been  done.  If  the  honest  critics  of  this  Democr.itic  administration, 
not  the  captious  or  mallclou.'^  critics,  c<.mld  be  transp*jrted  Into  the 
future  25  or  30  years,  and.  looking  back,  I  believe  they  would  con- 
fess that  within  Its  term  more  has  been  achieved  In  the  upbuilding 
and  improvement  of  the  country  materially  and  In  the  advance- 
ment of  the  social  and  econrmlc  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
than  In  any  three  or  four  like  periods  in  the  Nation's  history. 

If  ycu  will  Just  stop  and  think  calmly  about  the  matter,  you 
will  find  there  is  hardly  one  condtticn  touching  the  life  of  the 
citizen  of  this  country  that  has  not  been  bettered  as  the  result 
of  some  activity  or  measure  of  this  administration.  His  bank 
deposit  has  been  made  safe;  he  has  been  protected  from  the  oper- 
ations of  stock  swindlers;  he  has  unemployment  and  old-age  in- 
surance, he  can  buy  a  home  on  the  easiest  of  terms  without  any 
longer  being  the  victim  cf  mortgage  sharks;  he  can  secure  relief 
if  misfortune  has  made  him  destitute;  he  can  transform  himself 
from  tenant  farmer  to  farm  owner  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Government;  and  if  he  is  a  hapless  migratory  worker  the  Govern- 
ment offers,  as  fully  as  at  present  possible,  shelter  In  decent  sur- 
roundings. The  farmers  have  been  aided  with  a  higher  inconie. 
The  worklngman's  right  to  collective  bargaining  has  been  as*-ured. 
The  consumer.  Ixjth  urban  and  rural,  can  In  many  Instances  acquire 
cheaper  light  and  power. 

In  addition  to  these  things  that  affect  the  Individual  directly, 
there  are  the  splendid  public  works  which  have  bf^n  constructed 
and  will  last  for  generations  to  carry  out  their  useful  purpose. 
Waterworks,  bridges,  hospitals,  libraries,  educational  buildings,  and 
highways^all  products  of  the  thought  and  enterprise  of  this  ad- 
ministration— are  scattered  through  every  State  and  almost  every 
county  of  the  country — adding  to  its  wealth  and  conferring  benefits 
upon  the  public  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

Someone  remarked  to  me  tonight.  "Senator,  we  know  the  adminis- 
tration and  you  Democrats  have  acted — you  have  done  much  good, 
and  you  have  made  some  mistakes — but  when  are  you  going  to  bal- 
ance the  Budget?"  The  answer  Is  simple.  We  can  balance  the 
Budget  when  the  people  of  New  York  City.  Chicago.  Philadelphia, 
Butte,  and  Richmond  can  meet  thtlr  local  needs.  In  one  breath 
your  civic  groups  wire  and  urge  us  to  provide  funds  for  a  new 
auditorium,  a  swimming  pool,  a  library,  or  something  else,  and 
In  the  next  breath  they  demand  a  b.aianced  Budget  When  local 
needs  are  met  by  local  governments  the  Budget  will  be  balanced. 
But  a  democracy  that  falls  to  furnish  the  essentials  of  human  c;ig- 
nlty  to  its  people  Is  not  worthy  of  the  name;  and  If  private  Industry 
fails  to  furni^ti  Jobs  to  the  unemployed,  the  Government  must. 

No  government  can  sp)end  more  than  its  Income  over  a  consider- 
able length  cf  time  without  coming  fare  to  face  with  bankruptcy. 
And  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  financial  bankruptcy  Is  the 
first  and  most  direct  step  to  political  bankrtiptcy — to  dictatorship. 
A  dictator  Is  but  the  receiver  of  a  bankrupt  nation  Let  us.  of 
course,  realize  the  periods  of  national  emergency,  such  as  wo  have 
been  experiencing,  put  the  possibility  of  a  balanced  budget  beyond 
the  power  of  either  a  liberal  or  a  conservative  administration  Wo 
all  want  lower  taxes;  we  wotild  all  like  to  pay  less  for  government. 
Every  thinking  person  realizes  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
balance  our  Na'ional  Budget.  The  present  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  aiming  in  that  direction. 

Within  the  la.<t  month  or  two  I  have  addressed  great  convent ion3 
of  organized  Industry,  organized  labor,  and  organized  farmers.  I 
speak  the  same  language  to  Industry,  to  farmers,  and  to  labor  that 
I  speak  to  you.     I  want  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  to  them. 

Thi-.  Nation  of  ours  is  confronted  with  a  grave  crisis  We  havo 
solved  the  problem  of  production,  but  the  necessary  correlative  of 
mass  production  is  mass  consumption. 

Pet^ple  everywhere  are  rightfully  asking.  Why  do  granaries  bulge 
when  people  are  hungry?  Wliy  are  bales  of  cotton  piled  higher  and 
higher  when  people  lack  clothing?  Why  do  workers  walk  the  streets 
when  WD  need  more  adequate  housing  facilities?  What  has  created 
this  paradox  of  want  amid  plenty?  What  Is  it  that  leads  men  to 
close  down  mines  and  factories  when  people  are  cold  and  hungry? 
What  is  it  that  leads  man  to  destroy  wealth  to  create  wealth? 
The*e  economic  riddles  came  with  mass  production,  and  they  will 
go  a'lth  mass  consumption.  The  problem  of  consumption  lies  basi- 
cally with  the  threat  underprivileged  segments  cf  American  society — 
the  unemployed,  the  underpaid,  and  the  underprivileged  farm  group. 
Contrary  to  the  belief  cf  many  people,  income  levels  of  large 
sections  of  even  the  employed  are  desperately  low.  For  Instance, 
the  wages  of  almost  40  percent  of  the  workers  were  less  than  $500 
during  1937.  Tlie  wages  of  almost  two-thirds  of  the  workers  during 
that  same  year  were  under  il.OOO.  A  quarter  of  our  population  Is 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  average  cash  Income  per  farm  during 
1939  was  9625 — and  this  ixiciiidas  the  Oovernment  benefit  payments. 
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Unemplo\-ment  and  the  farm  problem  must  be  solved  before 
this  Nation  can  prosper  The  nearly  10.000.000  who  lack  real 
Jobs — and  agriculture  with  Its  millions  of  low-Income  farmers — 
must  tx-  given  an  opportunity  to  consume  not  only  the  necessities 
but  also  the  luxuries  of  life. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  It  Is  not  necessary  for  business  to 
high-pressure  John  Jones  into  buying  a  new  automobile;  he  would 
like  to  have  a  1940  model.  You  don't  have  to  high-pressure  hlin 
Into  buying  new  clothes  or  more  food  or  even  a  new  home;  he 
wants  them   all       His  wife   wants  the   modern   conveniences. 

John  Jones  and  his  wife  and  40.000.000  others  lack  the  means 
to  buy  goods  with  which  our  markets  bulge.  IndiL^lry  has  created 
the  demand,  but  neither  Government  nor  business  has  provided 
the   necessary    purchasing   power. 

This  countn,-  is  neither  exhausted  economically  nor  Inefficient 
Industrially.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  rich  In  men.  money,  and 
machines.  We  have  a  potential  market.  But  until  we  have  also 
helped  to  provide  the  means  whereby  this  potential  market  be- 
comes an  actual  market,  the  Job  is  only  half  done.  Our  energies 
must  be  devoted  to  finding  ways  to  give  the  farmers  and  the 
workers  the  purchasing  power  that  will  keep  our  factories  run- 
ning, not  at  50  percent  or  58  percent  but  at  100  percent  all  ol  the 
time. 

Industry,  as  well  as  labor  and  farmers,  are  vitally  concrrned  with 
this  basic  ta.^k  that  coiifronts  us  today.  No  one  solution  is  available 
at  the  present  time,  nor  Is  any  one  group  or  organization  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recommend  a  specific  program  to  be  readily  accepted  by  all 
others.  The  Government,  therefore,  must  assume  the  leadership. 
And  to  this  end  the  national  leaders  of  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor  should  be  called  together  to  meet  and  confer  and  recommend 
a  program  by  which  we  may  achieve  Industrial  democracy  and 
economic  and  social  security. 

I  have  not  mentioned  International  problems — Europe  and  Asia 
presently  know  the  horrors  of  war.  We  are  at  peace,  and.  God 
willing,  I  hope  we  will  ever  be.  As  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate  in  1934.  I  promised  the  people  of  Montana  that  I  would 
never  vote  to  send  an  American  boy  to  fight  on  foreign  soil.  In 
1940  I  am  again  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Senate,  and  I  give 
to  you  and  renew  to  the  people  of  Montana  that  same  pledge. 

As  Americans — Democrat  or  Republican,  liberal  or  conservative — 
otir  main  and  Pj-st  and  final  duty  is  at  home,  not  in  Europe  and 
not  in  Asia.  We  need  not  fear  armed  Invasion  by  any  means  from 
any  nation  3,000  miles  away'.  We  can  and  should,  therefore,  devote 
ourselves  to  a  solution  of  domestic  problems,  not  European  diffi- 
culties The  dancer  to  the  United  States  and  to  democracy  comes 
from  within,  not  from  without.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
mad  dictator  in  Europe,  but  we  do  have  much  to  fear  from  con- 
tinued unemployment  and  an  unsolved  agriculture  problem  Tlicse 
are  the  primary  problems  that  face  us  and  their  solution  must  be 
found  within  the  framework  of  traditional  American  principles.  In 
a  spirit  of  constructive  cooperation  we  can  do  this.  American  labor, 
agricultuie.  and  capital  working  with  Government,  can  solve  all  our 
problems.  We  do  not  hate  any  race  or  nation.  Wo  must  keep  j>eace 
with  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  extend  the  borders  of  eco- 
nomic and  s<x-ial  Justice  at  home.  We  are  the  richest,  the  freest 
country  on  tills  earth,  and  the  last  haven,  the  last  frontier  of 
tolerance  and  reason.  By  making  the  United  States  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live,  by  maintaining  our  sanity  and  balance,  we  best 
serve  democracy,  civilization,  and  the  world. 


Pembrook  Republican  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  Fehruary  2,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    JAMES   J.    DAVIS.    OF    PENNS'i'XVANIA 


Mr,  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  primed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  I 
delivered  before  the  Pembrook  Republican  Club.  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  on  February  1.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  economic  basis  of  our  Republic  must  be  maintained,  or  we 
are  destined  to  v/itncss  the  greatest  social  tragedy  the  world  has 
ever  knov.n  The  mounting  national  debt  and  the  continued  policy 
of  borrowing  without  respect  for  our  ability  to  pay  is  bringing  on 
a  crisis.     Probably  you  have  all  heard  the  lines: 

Oh.  Little  Debt,  dont  you  cry; 
You'll  be  a  crisis  by  and  by. 

I  tell  you  this  Is  no  laughing  matter. 

I  have  advocated  for  years  that  public  confidence  Is  as  necessary 
to  economic  prosperity  as  our  material  resources,  and  that  public 


confidence  can  be  sustained  only  by  the  active  development  of  our 
capital  structure  Tlie  American  people  are  being  led  into  a  trap. 
We  might  be  likened  to  mice  nibbling  at  the  cheese  bait  of  the 
mouse  trap.  Tlie  chee.se  Is  our  capitaf  wealth  and  the  trap  Is  na- 
tional bankruptcy.  Just  as  mice  are  Uiduced  to  nibble  and  nibble 
at  the  cheese  until  the  trap  snaps  to  break  their  necks,  so  the 
American  people  are  being  lured  on  to  eat  Into  our  capital  struc- 
ture, to  borrow  and  borrow  and  borrow  again,  and  all  the  time 
beholding  no  increase  of  earning  power  and  no  increase  of  economic 
strength  with  which  to  meet  our  obligations.  With  no  money  with 
which  to  buy.  we  liave  been  encouraged  to  borrow  until  we  are 
sinking  in  the  devustating  quicksand  of  debt. 

If  we  tie  our  Nation  to  the  lag  of  world  prices,  we  shall  unques- 
tionably remain  Just  about  where  we  are  for  a  long  period  of  time 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  weight  of  world  difficulty  la  so 
ponderous  as  to  keep  us  constantly  depressed.  World  prices  will 
rise,  but  slowly.  On  the  other  hand.  If  we  adopt  a  strict  national 
developmental  point  of  view  and  constitute  ourselves  as  economi- 
cally self-sufHclent  as  possible,  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  for  world 
forces  to  recover,  but  ihall  be  able  to  move  toward  prosperity  much 
more  rapidly. 

Wealth  consists  not  of  any  form  of  money,  credit,  or  reform 
propaganda  but  rather  of  human  and  material  resources,  with  which 
we  arc  abundantly  blessed  In  America.  Tiue  wealth  consl.sts  in  high 
standards  of  living,  together  with  the  resources  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  these  standaids.  Our  wealth  our 
capital  structure,  remains  unimpaired  today;  our  material  and  hu- 
man resources  arc  Just  as  powerful  as  ever.  However,  inflation,  the 
artificial  alteration  of  price  and  wage  levels,  does  not  strengthen  the 
capital  structure  or  permanently  stimulate  exchange.  Infiatlon  Is 
like  a  sliot  of  a  high-powered  drug;  It  tcmporcrily  quickens  the 
heartbeat  of  industry  but  must  be  constantly  repeated  In  order  to 
permanently  speed  up  business.  If  oft  repeated,  the  spiral  of  arti- 
ficial prices  soars  beyond  control  and  the  capital  structure  Is  weak- 
ened, for  confidence  is  lost  Any  act  cf  Inflation,  such  as  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  or  the  Is.'-ue  of  greenbacks  not  backed  by  a 
metallic  reserve.  Is  a  blow  which  .^taggers  public  confidence  for  It 
always  decreases  the  value  of  the  securities  of  tho.-se  who  have  them 
the  people  who  have  had  the  thrift  and  the  ingenuity  to  acquire 
them.  ^ 

Credit  expansion  whether  ba.sed  on  an  Inflated  base  or  on  a 
normal  base  has  severe  limitations  for  loans  can  be  extended  profit- 
ably only  when  borrowers  po.ssess  earning  power  with  which  to 
repay  them.  Credit  expansion  is  absolutely  out  of  place  when 
Industry  is  stopped.  The  only  u^e  of  credit  expansion  Is  a  parallel 
movement  with  business  expansion. 

New  forms  of  government  and  new  forms  of  Industrial  discipline, 
new  bureaus,  and  new  codes  do  but  little  to  strengthen  the  capital 
structure.  These  new  forms  are  frankly  experimental.  They  are 
powerless  in  them.selves  to  make  the  economic  machine  work  more 
efficiently.  The  only  way  to  put  power  Into  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  industry  Is  to  place  them  In  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
the  capacity  to  lead.  These  are  people  of  brain  power  and  experi- 
ence, and  It  is  very,  very  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  f.crap  the 
old  forms  of  society  to  which  they  are  accustomed  and  to  accept 
substitutes  which  are  fiankly  experimental. 

Tlierefore.  if  we  are  to  emerge  from  the  depression  we  shall  have 
to  find  a  way  to  Increase  our  capital  structure.  If  we  seek  simply 
to  maintain  it.  we  shall  find  It  will  decay  before  our  eyes.  Things 
do  not  stand  still.  They  either  go  forward  or  backward.  Our  cap- 
ital structure  must  be  Increased,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  Is 
to  put  it  to  work  to  meet  economic  demands. 

Our  problem  is  that  of  putting  our  capital  structure  to  work.  We 
need  to  search  out  the  greatest  markets  in  the  world  and  use  them; 
they  are  ours.  The  greatest  purchasing  power  In  the  world  is  the 
United  States.  The  greatest  producing  power  In  the  world  Is  the 
United  States.  Harness  this  purchasing  power  to  the  producing 
power  and  you  have  prosperity  if  you  maintain  quality  prcxluctlon 
and   a   constant    Increase   of   wages. 

These  years  of  depression  have  laid  low  the  pride  of  millions  of 
our  cili/^ns.  They  have  been  compelled  to  subject  themselves  to 
conditions  of  life  entirely  strange  In  otir  American  economy  and 
for  the  first  time  many  of  them  have  been  brought  to  a  clear  realiza- 
tion of  the  tragedy  of  insecurity  which  so  long  has  prevailed  through- 
out the  world.  The  spirit  of  these  depression  years  has  been  one  of 
Increasing  Insecurity.  In  the  attempt  to  attain  social  security 
through  governmental  action  economic  security  for  our  citlyens  as 
a  whole  has  suffered.  Our  people  know  that  war  would  bring 
increased  uncertainty,  and  they  have  had  enough  of  it.  This  Is 
not  the  spirit  that  welcomes  a  fight  on  foreign  soil 

If  war  ever  had  any  glamour  at  any  time,  surely  that  strange 
romance  has  vanished  in  recent  years.  The  world  has  been  ap- 
palled by  the  revolting  cruelties  of  war  that  have  been  thoroughly 
exposed  by  our  recently  developed  efficiency  of  modern  communi- 
cation War  has  ever  been  ugly,  hideous,  and  ghastly.  But  its 
tragedies  were  known  chiefiy  of  old  by  those  who  went  to  battle. 
Now  everyone  who  reads  the  papers,  listens  to  the  radio,  attends 
the  movle.s.  has  intimate  glimpses  Into  the  reeking  horror  of  it  all. 
The  American  public  has  had  a  daily  diet  of  this  devil's  brew 
during  these  fateful  years  since  1931.  The  bombing  of  innocent 
civilians,  the  starvation  of  helpless  women  and  children,  the  wars 
that  have  Involved  all  Europe  and  Asia  have  stabbed  open  the  heart 
of  the  American  people.  The  futility  of  war  has  been  thoroughly 
exposed. 

America  has  the  will  to  peace  and  this  will  should  be  kept  effec- 
tive by  a  never-ending  concentration  on  our  own  unsolved  domestic 
problems  The  more  we  think  about  foreign  affairs  in  terms  of 
war  the  more  likely  we  are  to  become  involved  in  foreign  wars.    We 
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have  enough  uruwlved  problems  in  our  own  country  at  the  present 
time  withou*.  goinj?  abroad  to  seek  out  the  unfolved  problems  of 
foreign  powers  Thi»  does  not  mean  that  we  should  refuse  our 
•ympa'hv  to  the  oppressed  minorities  of  the  world  It  does  mean 
that  »e  «hiill  resolutely  place  first  the  peace,  welfare,  and  safety 
of  the  American  people 

The  stronsei't  safeguard  of  peace  1b  not  to  be  found  In  prohibitive 
acts  of  neutrality  The  strongest  safet^ard  of  peace  Is  eternal 
vi(r:lanc«  In  building  up  the  mind  and  will  to  peace  among  the 
pexiple  A  p)eacv-m:ncled  people  will  net  easily  bt-  betrayed  into  war. 
The  soTerelftn  power  of  crovernment  is  still  with  the  people  This 
will  In  reflecU'd  from  clay  to  day  In  an  ever-Increasing  expression  of 
public  opinion.  If  the  stream  of  public  opinion  Is  kept  strong  for 
p<*aor.  AnM>rtca  will  keep  the  jieace 

It  Is  Inescapably  true  that  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  now  tijrset 
by  nations  who**  p>owers  of  government  are  dictatorial  and  removed 
from  the  thought  and  will  of  the  people  as  a  whole  It  has  ever 
been  true  that  war  is  made  by  political  cliques  that  ride  roughshod 
over  the  peaceful  desires  of  the  people  In  order  to  attain  Increased 
domination  for  themselves  This  makes  ever  more  clear  how  for- 
tunate we  are  In  the  United  States  where  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  granted  concurrent  responslbtllty  under  the  Con- 
stitution In  the  formulation  of  effective  foreign  policy.  Exocutlve 
control  of  foreign  policy  s\ich  as  Is  exorcised  by  highly  centralized 
government.'*  has  an  advantage  of  spetrd  and  secrecy  but  ihe  Annerl- 
c«n  people  do  not  want  to  be  hurried  Into  war  In  any  sudden  or 
oecret  way  So  long  as  the  Unltrd  States  continues  to  be  governed 
under  our  Constitution  Ccnjrress  will  dirccly  participate  In  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy,  reflecting  directly  the  will  of  the 
people      And  the  American  people  do  not  want  war. 

We  have  demorxstrated  on  the  North  American  continent  that 
human  beings  of  different  race,  class,  and  creed  can  live  side  by 
side  iJeaceably  We  have  proven  that  defense  cozi*ists  of  something 
more  ihun  guns  It  takes  niore  than  armaments  to  make  society 
secure  It  takes  men  and  women,  bciys  and  glrLs.  with  Integrity  and 
character  and  the  will  to  pt-ace.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  millions  of 
pet'Plc  driving  down  the  road  to  war.  seeking  to  kill  and  destroy, 
without  knowing  why,  trying  to  gather  up  the  answers  to  their 
broken  lives  In  the  later  reccrc!.';  of  historians  who  recount  the 
tra^'lc  tale  We  have  shown  that  no  barricades  are  necessary  be- 
tween Canada  and  United  Statoj*  The  good  will  established  along 
this  border  can  and  should  be  extended  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
We  should  put  our  trust  In  peace — not  In  war 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Senator  Borah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OK    lOAlU) 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  2.  1940 


POEM  BY  KENNETH  STUART  McKENZIB 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccord  a  poem  written  by 
Kenneth  Stuart  McKenzie.  of  Idaho  FaJls.  Idaho,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Senator  Borah. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcokd.  as  foUows: 

Stand  silently,  ye  multitude. 

With  bowed,  uncovtred  head. 
Let  no  irreverence  niar  your  hallowed  mood. 

Btfore  your  mighty  dead. 

Stand  silently  about  his  bier. 

His  soul's  before  his  Ood, 
His  mortal  corpse   with  glistening  tear. 

You'll  lay  beneath  the  sod. 

May  no  trifling  speculation 

Disrupt  the  reverence  of  your  mlea 
Or  distiirb  the  relaxation 

Of  his  endless  sleep,  serene. 

The  Master's  call's  bt>en  answered 

By  one  of  gT<*at  renown. 
The  "Lion  cf  the  Senate" 

Has  laid  life's  burden  down. 

No  more  shall  stanch  supporters 

Hear  htm  on  the  Senate  aoor; 
No  more  shall  news  reporters 

Rccord  the  Lion  s  rear. 

No  more  reverberations 

From  the  galleries  applause 
Bhall  resound  through  Senate  (xoTldcn 

For  Um  Justice  of  his  caus*. 


But  the  stlll-applaudlng  populace 
Ll-^tens  In  with  bated  breath — • 

He  was  eloquent  In  life; 

H(  s  &t;ll  eloquent  In  death. 

He  oft  defied  the  tyrant's  scorn. 

He  was  faithful  to  his  trust. 
But  soon  hl5  cold  and  pulseless  form 

Will  mingle  with  the  dust. 

Who'll  dare  now  to  fill  his  place? 

Who'll  stand  now  In  his  stead? 
No  mortal  man  can  try.  with  crace; 

The  Immortal  Borah's  dead 

Down  the  last,  long,  lonely  river, 

His  stjul  has  gone  to  rt.'sl; 
But  his  ."plrlt's  here  forever, 

Tis  the  fcpirlt  of  the  West. 


Kenneth  Stcakt  M.ncKtNzre, 

Idaho  Falls.  Idaho. 


The  Negro  in  American  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

L\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  2.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  E.\RL  W    MANN 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  by  a  wide-awake,  thmking,  and  observing  Negro 
leader  of  Colorado,  Lt,  Earl  W.  Mann,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Negro  in  American  politics. 

This  splendid  address  was  delivered  over  radio  station 
KVOD  during  Negro  achievement  week,  and  enlisted  wide- 
spread comment.  It  analyzes,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  the 
political  significance  of  the  migration  into  the  North  of  the 
American  Negro.  It  is  startling  to  note  that  Lieutenant  Mann 
looks  upon  the  slums  and  abandoned  areas  of  north  rn 
American  cities  as  txjth  a  refuge  and  an  opportunity  for  the 
foot-loose,  and  points  out  that  city  air  still  makes  men 
free,  and  that  these  so-called  slums  are  the  most  democratic 
of  all  our  territorial  units. 

There  is  a  challenge  to  his  race  In  his  quote  that  the 
Negro's  stioiggle  to  get  ahead  is  aii  inspiration  and  a  dis- 
cipline. This  very  significant  and  thought-provoking  ad- 
dress is  well  worth  the  time  of  every  American  interested  in 
the  complexities  of  his  country's  current  poLtical  develop- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Before  discussing  the  Negro  In  politics  of  a  northern  community, 
It  Is  necessary  to  revive  the  history  of  Negro  participation  In  Ameri- 
can poUtics.  It  IS  also  necessary  to  consider  In  what  dlrt-ctlon  this 
group  Is  going  The  trend  of  American  political  development  has 
betn  toward  a  wider  and  wider  participation  of  all  elements  of  the 
population  In  the  affairs  of  governmtn':.  s<x.  religious,  ar.d  racial 
qualificanons  for  votWig  and  offlceholumg  have  been  gradually 
liberallzf<l.  These  changes  t)elng  mad-*  In  scrordance  with  the 
Ideology  of  dtmccracy.  which  calls  for  political  equality.  In  form  of 
universal  suffrage  and  freedom  of  choice.  However,  when  these 
dogmas  hnvo  been  applied  to  these  people,  struggling  from  an  In- 
ferior status,  friction  and  conflict  have  resulted  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  great  migration  of  the  Negroes  frxra  the  plantations 
and  small  towns  of  the  South  to  the  manufacturing  cities  and 
metrcpoUtau  centers  of  the  North.  This  migration  has  brought  a 
great  change  In  the  condition  and  In  the  outKvnk  of  the  Neero 
people  of  America.  In  the  cities  rural  Negroes  have  become  Involved 
In  a  competition — biological  aiid  economic — more  intense  and  per- 
vasive than  they  had  ever  known.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Negro 
has  developed  an  Intellectual  life  and  produced  a  literature  for 
which,  otherwise  and  elsewhere,  there  wotild  have  been  neither  the 
occasion  nor  the  opportunity  The  character  of  this  new  No^ro 
poLtics  seems  largely  determined  by  the  fact  that  like  other  Immi- 
grants. Negroes  moving  northward  settle  first  where  they  encour.ter 
least  opposition,  either  in  the  way  of  high  rents  or  social  prejudice 
namely,  in  the  so-called  sliim  areas  These  areas  where  people  live 
ordinarily  from  necessity  rather  than  choice,  are  In  many  respects 
tbc  most  democratic  of  aU  the  territorial  tmits  In  which  this  irrbaa 
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complex  finally  resolved  Itself.  Here  where  neighbors  are  mostly 
strangers,  there  Is  likely  to  be  some  sort  of  equality  and  a  general 
disposition  to  live  and  let  live,  not  characteristic  of  more  highly 
organized  communities.  It  i.s  in  these  areas  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritories, where  these  p«'cplo  are  forced  to  reside,  that  a  voting  pre- 
ponderance has  been  achieved  that  has  made  them  a  political  power 
to  be  reckoned  with  It  is  .•significant  also  that  the  migration  of 
the  Nfgro  to  thi^  northern  cities  took  place  at  a  time  whiles  were 
leaving  their  homes  In  the  renter  of  the  cities  for  the  more  spa- 
cious suburbs  Commensurate  with  the  expansion  of  these  suburb.s. 
the  abandoned  areas  also  expand,  now  being  peopled  larg.ly  by 
Immigrants  and  Negroes 

Ihc  result  has  been  that  by  a  singular  turn  of  fortune  the  south- 
ern Negro,  lately  from  the  sticks— the  man  furthest  down— now  finds 
him.'-elf  living  in  the  center  of  a  great  metropolitan  city,  where  his 
vote  Is:  not  only  counted  but  where,  in  various  wavs  and  for  various 
reasons,  it  counts  Whatever  criticism  that  may  be  ctTered  for  the 
birth  of  this  new  Nation  upon  the  embers  of  an  old  one,  the  fact 
remains  that  those  responsible  were  not  able  to  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees.  It  !.>:  quite  probable  that  no  one  vl.suallzert  this  new  way 
and  new  deal,  wherein  the  Negro  would  enjoy  hl«  civil  rights  But, 
happily,  he  has  at  lea-st  been  able  to  enforce.  In  this  new  social  and 
politlciil  order,  a  consideration  that  he  did  not  receive  in  the  old. 
When.  In  .January  1901.  George  H.  White,  the  last  Negro  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  Southern  States,  delivered  his  valedictory 
speech,  the  Incident,  although  It  attracted  little  attention  at  the 
time,  marked  the  end  of  an  epoch.  Since  that  time  the  public  that 
gets  its  politics  from  the  press  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
notion  that  the  Negro  was  out  of  politics.  If  not  for  good  and  all, 
at  least  for  an  Indefinite  period.  The  public  was.  therefore,  svir- 
prised  and  a  little  disconcerted  when.  In  1928.  Republicans  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  elected  a  Negro  to  Congrevs. 
Still  more  surprising.  6  years  later  a  Negro  was  elected  from  the 
san'.e  district  en  the  Democratic  ticket,  to  succeed  a  Republican. 
This  shattered  all  traditions.  Today  we  have  Negroes  holding  leg- 
islative positions  In  several  States,  as  well  a.<=  members  of  this  group 
being  identified  upon  school  boards,  administrators  of  our  courts, 
one  young  woman,  a  Yale  law  School  graduate,  being  recently 
appointed  to  a  Judgeship  In  New  York  City  at  a  salary  of  $10,000 
a  year.  Also  ether  appointive  positions  too  numerous  to  mention. 
What  makes  this  more  Interesting  and  significant  Is  that  these 
positions  have  been  developed  by  the  %-otes  of  the  Negro  migrants 
from  the  S^uth.  voters  who  at  home  had  been  effectively  dispos- 
sessed of  their  franchise.  It  Is  still  true  of  the  Negro  In  America 
as  it  was  of  the  .serfs  of  Europe  that  city  air  niakes  men  frec^.  and 
thl«!  Is  true  in  more  ways  than  are  ordinarily  conceived  The  great 
Cities  are  now  what  the  frontier  and  wilderness  once  was — the 
refuge  of  the  fnot-loose.  the  disinherited,  the  exploited,  and  all 
those  possessed  of  that  undefined  malady  we  call  sochU  utirest.  The 
etrugr-le  of  the  Negro  to  get  ahead  has  been  described  by  one  of  my 
gocd  friends  of  the  dominant  group,  as  an  Insjitratlon  and  a  dis- 
cipline It  has  given  the  Negro  a  cause  and  a  career,  the  influence 
of  which  upon  his  Intellectual  life  can  hardly  be  overestimated  for 
Intellik'ence  and  Intellectual  life  are  incidents  of  action  that  give 
Individuals  and  races  the  courage  and  inspiration  that  Is  necessary 
to  rise  from  a  lower  to  thnt  higher  cultural  level  of  Intellectiial  life, 
which  is  the  standard  of  the  world  It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
ether  races  similarly  circumstanced,  as  both  Irish  and  Jews  were 
left  to  their  (  wn  re.-^Oiirreruliiess  up>on  arrival  upon  American  shores. 
But  In  these  comparisons  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Negro 
had  farther  to  go  than  either  Irish  or  Jew.  He  started  farther 
down  —a  slave  He  has  adapted  himself,  however,  to  our  western 
civilization,  with  Its  complex  traditions  and  polyglot  groups,  as 
has  no  other  ethnic  group,  and  Is  deserving  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity he  seeks. 

America's  Relations  With  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  B.  CHANDLER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  2.  1940 


INTERVIEW     WITH     HON      THEODORE     FRANCIS     GREEN,     OP 

RHODE  ISLAND 


Mr,  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  ApF>endix  of  the  Record  an  interview 
participated  in  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  iMr.  Green],  in  which  he  ariswered  questions  put  by 
Mainichi,  a  newspaper  published  at  Osaka,  Japan.  This 
interview  was  a  most  unu.=ual  one.  It  was  transmitted  by 
telephone  from  Washington  to  San  Francisco,  by  radio  to 
Honolulu,  and  thence  to  Japan,  where  it  was  broadcast  to  the 
country.    The  Senator  from  Rliode  Island,  in  the  interview. 


answers  three  very  important  questions  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  our  country  with  Japan, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ANSWER.S  or  HON  THFODDRE  FRANCIS  CREFN.  OF  RHODE  ISUIND.  XW  A 
RADIOPHONE  INTEllVIEW  TO  QfKbTIONS  PUT  BY  MAINICHI.  A  NEWbPAPEK 
OF  OS.VKA,  JAPAN,  FBOM  WASHINGTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUART 
24.    1940 

1  V.'hat  are  the  reasons  en  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
delaying  the  conclusion  of  a  ne-A-  treaty  with  Japan? 

The  reasons  for  delay  In  concluding  a  new  treaty  with  Japan  are 
the  same  reasons  which  led  to  the  termination  of  the  old  treaty. 
You  have  asked  me  to  be  frank  in  my  answers.  Being  frnnk.  I  believe 
that  these  reasons  aie  twofold  In  the  flrst  place,  the  i>»>opIe  of  the 
United  States  arc  Indignant  at  the  way  In  which  their  rights  In 
China  have  been  disregarded  and  denied  by  Japan  Many  of  these 
rights  arc  based  en  treaties  entered  into  by  China  and  the  United 
States  in  good  faith  on  both  sides,  and  the  United  States  cannot 
condone  thrlr  denial  or  Interruption.  In  the  second  place,  our 
people  realize  the  Importance  to  all  civilized  nations  of  law  and 
order  In  the  world  and  the  abandonment  of  war  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  policy.  We  believe  that  our  own  Interest  and  al.so  of 
interest  of  the  world  at  large  is  threatened  by  the  use  of  force 
unsu.stalned  by  right  They  therefore  condemn  the  Invasion  of 
great  parts  of  China  both  as  Inhumane  and  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

2  What  Is  the  prospect  of  nn  embargo  on  Japan?  Is  tlie  senti- 
ment of  Congress  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  embargo  bills? 

All  bills  and  resolutions  relating  to  this  matter  have  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  As  a  member  of 
that  committee.  I  feel  that  I  should  not  express  any  opinion  pending 
discussion  in  the  committee  and  report  by  the  committee  to  the 
Senate. 

3.  In  view  of  the  European  war,  don't  you  think  It  Important  for 
the  United  State.*;  and  Japan  to  be  on  amicable  terms  and  maintain 
a  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation? 

Without  regard  to  the  European  war  I  do  think  It  Important  for 
our  two  countries  to  be  on  amicable  terms  and  maintain  this  eplrlt. 
Our  countries  were  for  many  years  clo.^e  friends.  A?  a  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  I  appreciate  thi.s  fact 
particularly  because  It  was  a  son  of  Rhode  Island.  Commodore  Perry, 
who  helped  Japan  to  open  Its  door?  to  the  world  and  create  a  modern 
Japan.  Since  then  my  countiyinen  have  for  many  years  looked 
with  admiration  at  the  extraordinary  progress  Japan  has  made. 
They  have  watched  thLs  not  only  with  admiration  but  with  friendly 
Interest.  However,  we  must  remember  that  friendship  cannot  be 
cne-sldcd.  It  mu.st  be  mutual  It  Is  difficult  to  maintain  frlend- 
phlp  when  one  of  the  friends  censes  to  respect  the  rights  and  opin- 
ions ol  the  other.  I.  therefore,  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  tense 
situation  may  prove  temporary  and  that  the  old  friendship  belweea 
our  two  Nations  may  be  restored. 


Indian  Fishing  Ground 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  2,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.   NEUBERGER 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
ccnscni  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  appearing 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Collier's  magazine,  written  by  Richard  L. 
Neuberger,  and  entitled  "Unhappy  Pishing  Ground." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Collier's  for  October  21,  1939] 
Unhappy  Fishing  Ground 
(By  Richard  L,  Neuberger) 

WERE    STILL    CROWDING    OUT    THE    INDIAN THIS    TIME    IT'S    HIS    FISHINO 

RIGHTS    THAT    ARE    IN    DANCER — MAYBE    HE    WILL    HAVE   TO    PAT    A    TOLL 
EVERY  TIME  HE  GOES  FISHING   FOR   SALMON 

At  the  last  big  drop  of  the  Columbia  River  on  its  swift  course 
to  the  Pacific.  Abe  Showaway  and  four  or  five  thousand  other  In- 
dians are  making  a  final  defense  of  the  heritage  which  was  theirs. 
All  else  that  belonged  to  the  red  man  is  gone.  Even  his  lands  have 
been  taken  from  him.  Celllo  Falls  Is  his  last  stand.  There  he  is  a 
warrior  still — fishing  exactly  as  Indians  were  fishing  when  they 
held  dominion  over  North  America — except  that  the  white  man  has 
told  him  he  must  have  a  flshmg  license. 
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Th«  "TT  marks  with   which  William  ChlnooJt,   Elash  Kiah  Kic. 

Ml.'slon  Jchr..  a;id  other  chiefs  ceded  to  the  United  States  an  ana 
Ma  larice  as  E^^lund  were  not  put  to  the  treaty  of  Wasco  In  1855 
unlU  "a  clause  liad  hr*n  Included  asaurlnjc  the  Indians  perpetual 
flatklng  rights  »t  CvUlo  Falls  Almoat  wUhin  sight  of  the  white 
ptmnea  of  the  tunibllnft  river  the  trrufy  wa^  drawn  up  and  signed 
and  »*nt  by  military  courier  to  far-off  Washington.  D    C. 

T7»e  treaty  of  Wnsro.  rstined  by  Congress  and  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dtot  Tamtti  Bucha.van,  made  no  mention  of  poundage  fees,  fishing 
llcenaea.  fami'  wi«:dt  n.s  State  policemen,  open  and  closed  srR.sons. 
and  huge  dama  ncrosa  the  Columbia  The  right  of  the  IndUn.s  to 
n.sh  fore\er  for  the  plant  ChmcKiK  'almon  wjw  not  limited  or  quali- 
AMI  Now  restrictions  have  been  Imposed  and  the  warriors  are 
waging  a  reaolut?  campaign  of  opp<)cttion. 

"If  white  man  can  tell  u.5  go  gtt  ftahing  license."  argues  wise  old 
Toirmy  Ihompfois.  chief  of  the  Celllo  Indian.'*,  "maybe  by  and  by 
he  can  tell  us  go  away  frcm  fallf  all  time  and  no  fl.'^h  any  more  " 

The  controversy  involves  not  only  the  Federal  Government,  with 
which  the  Indian  tribes  made  their  treaty  84  years  ago.  but  also 
the  States  of  Cfregon  and  Wa.-ihUigton.  which  are  separated  by  the 
rtver  at. Celllo  Fulls  Washington  forms  the  north  shore  of  the 
Cr^unibta  Oregfin  the  south.  Tliese  States  have  been  exclusively 
responsible  for  such  restraints  as  fishing  licenses  and  game  lnsp>ec- 
tors.  The  d  »nia  blocking  the  river,  with  their  threat  to  the  future  of 
th#  Mlmnn  runs,  are  solely  the  pr-xluct  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  red  men  believe  that  this  encroachment  imperils  their  very 
hvelihotKl  Royal  Chinook  saimcn  frcm  the  Columbia  River  niay 
I'e  a  rare  treat  m  rest.iurant  or  dmlng  car.  but  at  Cclilo  Fr'.lL«,  It  18 
artual  subsmtence  for  hundreds  nf  Indian  families.  Salmon  to 
these  original  Americans  Is  the  equivalent  of  rice  to  the  Japanese. 
Thia  cxpluins  the  perseverance  and  reaourcerulneas  with  which  tlie 
tribes  are  prut  sti!i<  denial  of  their  treaty  rights 

When  ordered  by  ^ame  wardens  to  fi.sh  on  the  Columbia  accord- 
ing to  State  regul.-^tlona.  the  Sokulk  Indians  In  Washington  began 
a  campali?n  of  pa.ssive  resistance  They  put  away  their  dip  nets 
and  spears  and  let  the  salmt'n  thra«h  upstream  unmolested. 
Hunger  Invadc-tl  the  wigwams  and  cabins  of  the  Sokulks.  who  al- 
ways had  depended  on  salmon  as  their  main  focd  supply  In  the 
rlvrr  there  waa  sustenance,  but  Chief  John  Buck  shotik  his  head 
each  tune  braves  took  down  their  fishln*^  equipment.  "My  people." 
he  told  them,  "this  is  the  w.-»y  we  mu.*t  uphold  our  rights." 

The  Oandhl  strategy  proved  successful  With  famine  menacing 
the  tepees  and  shelters  of  the  Sokulks,  white  settlers  in  the  rt^ion 
became  arouaed  They  aent  a  luiig  petition  to  the  State  capital. 
It  stirred  the  poUtlclans  and  the  Wa-shlii^'ton  Ltguslature  has  Just 
passed  a  law  pledging  t^e  Sokulk  Tritte  unrestricted  salmon  fishing 
on  the  Columbia  River, 

Public  opinion  in  the  Northwest  overwhelminfjly  favors  the  In- 
dians This  was  demctvstrated  recently  when  wurrlcn  were  arrested 
for  n-^hini^'  without  licenses  at  Cclilo  Falls  While  the  braves  sat 
In  jail  in  the  Washln'.:t«.n  town  of  GcUlt^ndale.  their  chief.s  congre- 
gated in  front  of  the  building  and  solemnly  made  known  their 
feelings. 

BOSS    OF   INai.*NS'    LOBBY 

It  was  clear  everyone  agreed  with  pray-halred  Chief  Speeding 
Arrow,  of  the  SpearOsh  Indians,  wbn  ;  od.  vrlth  stony  expression, 
"We  all  no  like  rhls."  FYlendly  lawyers  advised  the  prisoners  to 
d'"mand  Jury  trial.s  They  did  The  charges  were  dismissed,  the 
authorities  apparently  deciding  It  was  wiser  to  free  the  Indla:-.fl 
Immediately  than  wait  for  12  citizens  to  do  so. 

To  protect  the  rUhts  a.-isured  them  by  the  .American  Government 
nearly  a  century  ago.  the  Indians  fishing  en  the  Columbia  even 
htive  ventured  into  prhtics  Jrhn  Wh'?.  of  th**  Yaklmn  Trllie.  is 
chairman  of  the  Celllo  Falls  fish  ccmmitf^c  TJil.-'  means  he  Is  the 
boas  of  the  Indians'  legislative  lobby     In  fact,  he  is  the  whole  lobby. 

"Indians  have  hard  enough  time  now  without  paying  fishing 
fees."  John  ^^  hi/  Told  senators  and  representatives  as  ho  stood  In 
the  marble  rotunda  of  the  cap.tol  building  beneath  the  mural 
cf  Lewis  and  Cln-k  it  CeMo  Fall.  The  leeis  i.tcrs  and  Gov.  Charles 
A  Sprague  concluded  he  was  right,  and  thLs  all-Important  sentence 
was  inserted  i:i  the  Oregon  laws  specifyli.g  fees  for  fl.shing: 

••ProMded.  /it  uvwr.  That  the  fees  pre.scritjed  In  this  chapter  shall 
r.ot  be  required  of  Indians  with  treaty  rlgh's." 

Th?  red  men  regard  John  Whir's  lobbying  feat  as  a  great  vic- 
tory but  th'y  know  the  campaign  is  still  far  from  won.  A  district 
Judge  In  Taklma  has  just  ruled  that  the  State  of  Washingfton 
can  collect  license  tolls  from  the  Indians.  l>ecause  the  funds  are 
xt^eii  for  conservation  of  the  salmon  runs  Chiefs  and  warriors 
with  grim  faces  listened  In  the  co\irtroom  as  the  verdict  was 
given 

The  Indians  will  not  give  up  until  every  appeal  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  even  after  that  th^y  may  keep  on  trying  Th^  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  allied  with  the  tribes  In  this  phase  of  the 
struggle  The  National  Government  Insists  that  Indians  with 
rights  under  the  1855  treaty  cannot  be  compelled  to  buy  State 
hcenst^s  In  order  to  catch  salmon  at  their  traditional  fishing 
grounds. 

This  Is  an  Important  problem,"  contends  Carl  Donaugh.  one  of 
the  Federal  disuict  attorneys  In  the  Northwest  "Otir  country  has 
a  pact  with  th«ae  people  To  violate  that  pact  In  any  way  would 
be  as  naorally  wrong  as  to  break  a  treaty  with  our  most  powerful 
calghbor  abroad.  Our  treaty  with  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia 
Blver  U  M  enUUcd  to  respect  as  a  treaty  with  tbe  British  Kmpire." 


Yet.  colorful  though  It  Is,  the  .'^jxctacle  at  Celllo  Palls  Is  no 
synthetic  ceremony  staged  for  visiting  royalty  or  curious  Pullman 
passengers.  It  is  a  real  and  serious  business  to  the  Indians  of 
many  tribes.  The  salmon  catch  Is  not  only  their  principal  food 
but  also  the  solitary  source  of  income  for  moot  of  them.  At  the 
peak  of  the  autumn  run,  when  the  flsh  Jam  In  a  thick  mass  below 
the  falls,  the  Indians  with  their  dip  nets  and  spears  have  taken 
out  100  tons  of  salmon  in  a  day.  During  such  a  period  a  dextrous 
brave  can  haul  in  enough  flsh  to  feed  his  family  for  many  moons. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  Indians  were  pulling  9  000  tons  of  salmon 
annually  frcm  this  swirling  stretch  of  the  Columbia  At  a  cautious 
calculation  of  4  cetits  a  pound,  the  value  of  such  a  catch  would  be 
$720,000.  In  recent  years  the  haul  has  been  less.  As  civiliza'icn 
ba-s  henimed  in  the  river's  lower  reaches  and  dams  have  blockaded 
Its  ccurse  In  thj  highlands,  the  salmon  runs  have  dwindled.  The 
Yakima  Indian  Agency  estimates  that  the  red  men  now  catch 
approximately  5.000  tens  of  flsh  at  Celilo  each  year.  This  Is  still 
no  haul  to  be  grunted  at  disdainfully.  It  consists  of  the  sleek, 
flaky-fleshed  Chinocks  which  are  matched  few  other  places  on 
earth,  and  Its  commercial  value  would  be  $400,000.  If  the  catch 
only  stays  at  this  level — and  the  Indians  are  left  in  peace  to  citch 
It — the  tribes  will  t>e  content  and  Celilo  Palls  will  continue  to  be 
their   happy   fishing   grounds. 

SALMON  THEITl    MAIN    DUT 

The  Indians  cure  and  smoke  all  the  salmon  they  possibly  can  u.s© 
themselves.  Thc>  rest  they  sell  to  canneries  along  the  river  At 
the  crest  of  the  September  n.in,  a  fisherman  like  Ate  Showaway  or 
Jcc  Skalian  can  make  as  much  as  8125  a  week  In  this  faihloiu 
It  Is  all  the  money  many  of  these  Indians  earn  during  the  year. 
It  must  pay  for  blanket-s,  overalls.  .=alt.  sugar,  diapers  for  the  new- 
born papcosc,  a  white  doctor  for  the  papoose's  mother,  and  i^aso- 
llne  for  the  ramshackle,  second-hand  automobile  that  takes  tha 
family  to  Celilo  for  the  .'.prlng  and  autumn  salmon  fishing. 

M'^st  of  what  the  Indians  catch  they  eat.  Salmon  Is  the  bulk 
of  many  of  their  meals.  While  the  men  fish  at  the  falls  the 
Fquaws  chop  up  and  cure  the  catch.  The  portion  of  the  catch  sold 
to  the  canneries  Is  shipped  across  the  globe. 

Red  men  who.se  salmon-catching  prowess  Is  almost  legendary 
along  the  Columbia— Tom  Frank  Yallup,  Joe  Es'er brook,  WlUia 
John.  Charley  Fectochun.  Oscar  Billy,  Abe  Showaway  himself,  and 
many  others — occupy  dozens  of  rocki!  and  crags  at  the  falls.  Sotiie- 
tlmcs  they  fish  from  wobbly  platforms.  A  lot  of  the  braves  are 
fastened  to  the  shore  with  ropes  around  their  waists.  Seldom  a 
season  passes  that  an  Indian,  thrown  off  balance  by  a  salraoa 
thrashing  in  his  net.  does  not  totter  Into  the  rushing  river  where 
no  man  can  swim  Ladders  leaning  against  the  cliffs  get  the  war- 
riors from  one  crag  to  another.  They  also  ride  a  little  improvised 
cable  car  to  the  rocks  in  the  center  cf  the  cataract.  This  Is  a 
hazardous  passage.  The  cables  and  posts  are  makeshift,  the  work 
of  the  Indians  themselves. 

No  brave  ha.s  a  monopoly  on  any  particular  point  at  Celllo.  The 
place  Is  the  property  of  all  the  trit)es.  The  fi  hermen  cooperate 
rather  than  compete.  Every  Indian  has  an  equal  time  to  catch 
salmon. 

Because  the  Indians  want  no  white  men  Interfering  with  their 
ancietit  flsh.ng  site,  the  braves  at  the  falls  take  charge  of  their 
own  discipline.  Fi.shermen  who  get  drunk  aie  bani.shed  from 
Cellio  Night  flshlng  is  not  sdlcwed.  for  fear  some  warrior  will 
stumble  into  the  rapid.s  in  the  dark.  Rowdy  or  quarrelsome  fisher- 
men are  al.so  told  to  get  cut  by  the  tribal  council. 

Except  for  their  overalls  and  factory-made  shirts  and  caps,  the 
Indians  at  Celilo  Fulls  have  not  changed  greatly  since  Lewis  and 
Clark  paddled  down  the  Columbia  in  1805.  They  use  the  same 
sort  of  equipment  th°  red  men  hid  then  The  cable  car  Is  the 
cnly  addition  When  the  river  is  especially  thick  with  saimcn  some 
of  the  warriors  bring  out  spears  their  fathers  used. 

OthTWi.se  the  standard  device  is  the  dip  net.  Once  in  a  while 
the  nets  All  so  rapidly  that  it  takes  two  Indians  to  lift  them  out 
of  the  water.  From  experience  the  red  men  know  exactly  wh.ch 
swirls  and  eddies  to  probe  As  a  pilot  charts  a  channel,  they  have 
spotted  the  white  caps  and  chutes  where  the  salmon  accumulate. 
In  these  spots  the  Indians  hold  the  dip  ne's  which  are  oval- 
sh.iped.  with  pole  handles.  The  nets  are  constructed  in  the  same 
way  as  they  were  long  ago.  with  the  frames  b.^lng  l)ent  frcm  sapling 
wood  or  plioble  animal  bones.  No  metal  holds  the  nets  together; 
Instead,  cord  and  thongs  are  used. 

From  the  pa.sses  of  the  Ca.scade  Mountains  and  from  the  plains 
of  the  inland  empire  many  tribes  trek  to  Celllo  each  year  to  catch 
the  chinocks.  There  they  are  governed  by  Chief  Tommy  Thomp- 
son, ruler  of  the  Celilo  Indians.  Other  chiefs,  sovereigns  in  their 
own  realms,  sit  respectfully  at  his  council  fire  during  the  fishing 
season.  At  the  wj.r  dances  and  siilmon  feasts  Tcmmy  occupies  the 
place  of  honor. 

So  many  Indians  now  come  to  Celilo  Falls  that  there  are  not 
enough  cabins  and  shacks  to  shelter  them  The  long  hcuse  has 
been  commandeered  In  the  emergency,  and  Kores  of  tribesrren 
sleep  on  the  floor,  blanket  to  blanket,  like  marching  soldiers  bedded 
down  for  the  night  Many  of  these  Indians  and  their  families  speak 
only  tribal  tongues 

What  about  the  dams  and  the  salmon  nins? 

Last  year  approximately  413,000  saimcn  were  counted  flipping 
ttoeir  way  up  the  big  concrete  fish  ladders  at  Bonneville.  This  la 
a  lot  of  fl-h.  especially  considering  that  one  female  Chinock 
salmon  may  deposit  3.500  eggs  In  the  spawning  beds  In  the  high- 
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lands.  But  the  parent  flsh  Invariably  die  after  the  eggs  are 
laid;  and  Prof  Lawrence  E.  Grlflln.  of  Reed  College,  who  has  made 
an  extensive  study  of  the  t^imon  runs,  believes  the  quantity  of 
fish  ascending  the  $7,022,000  steps  at  Bonneville  Is  "Insufficient 
to  maintain  their  numbers  in  the  river." 

And  290  miles  above  Bonneville  Dam  now  looms  the  vast  fortrers 
cf  Grand  Coulee,  already  the  largest  structure  ever  built  by  man, 
although  less  than  two-thirds  completed.  No  salmon  can  pa.s3 
that  towering  wall.  So  the  flsh  will  be  collected  in  tanks  and 
placed  on  trucks  for  transportation  to  the  upper  river  beyond  the 
dam.  There  the  salmon  will  be  released  Into  the  Columbia  again, 
A  fleet  of  these  trucks  has  t>een  specially  constructed  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  will  contain  ice  compartments  to  keep  the  water 
cold,  and  oxygen  pumps  to  keep  It  fresh.  Fifty  miles  an  hour 
the  trucks  will  tra\el  to  return  the  flsh  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment as  speedily  as  possible.  Some  of  the  saimcn  will  bo  taken 
all  the  way  to  the  tributary  rivers  In  which  the  fish  customarily 
spawn. 

OTHER    PERILS    BESIDES    DAMS 

Nor  are  dams  the  only  menace  to  the  flsh  on  which  Abe  Show- 
away  and  his  fellow  braves  rely  for  subsistence  and  livelihood. 
Civilization — cities,  towns,  factories,  mlils,  decks,  sewers — consti- 
tute an  equal  peril.  In  1925,  8  years  l>efore  Bonneville  Dam  was 
started,  the  saimcn  runs  began  to  taper  off  sharply.  The  weiuhi 
cf  the  total  Chinook  catch  declined  18  percent  frcm  1925  to  1926. 
Hugh  C  Mitchell,  director  of  Oregon  State  flsh  hatcheries.  Is  afraid 
the  great  Chlnooks,  finest  of  all  salmon,  are  gradually  disappearing 
from  the  Columbia  River.  He  blames  dams,  stream  pollution,  and 
clvillzatior..  In  general. 

The  faces  of  Tommy  Thompson  and  his  red-skinned  followers 
are  hard  and  set  when  they  realize  that  fewer  flsh  come  upstream 
each  year.  Yet  the  Indians  will  be  happy  and  content  if  only  the 
present  runs  get  no  fmaller,  and  if  the  white  man  honors  the 
treaty  the  Government  made  In  1855. 

"The  multitudes  of  salmon  are  almost  Inconceivable."  wrote  Lt. 
William  Clark  In  his  Journal  as  the  little  Indian  girl,  Wolwaypoo. 
watched  him  long  ago  Tliat  day  Is  gone  now.  Wolwaypoo's  grand- 
son. .M>e  Showaway,  points  to  the  thundering  falls  and  says: 

"All  we  want  Is  white  man  leave  us  flsh  enough  eat,  and  no 
arrest  us  when  we  catch — like  white  man  promises  our  people 
when  treaty  made. " 

Women's  National  Republican  Club  of  New  York 
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Mr.  DriTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  before  the  Women's  National  Republican  Club  of  New 
York,  on  Saturday.  January  20,  1940,  and  broadcast  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.: 

Mrs.  Hays,  and  members  and  friends  of  the  Women's  National 
Republican  Club,  it  has  been  said  "the  band  that  rocks  the  cradle  Is 
the  hand  that  rules  the  world."  Well,  some  of  you  may  never 
touch  a  cradle,  but  If  the  enthusiasm  that  I  see  here  today  starts 
rolling.  I  am  convinced  that  your  rocking  will  put  the  New  E)eal 
to  sleep  soundly  In  November.  It  may  take  a  lot  of  rocking,  for 
the  baby  has  been  well  fed,  has  gotten  beyond  the  bottle  stage, 
and  knows  how  to  squeal  and  squirm,  but  I  believe  you  intend  to 
do  the  Job.  and  do  It  you  will. 

I  recall  my  last  visit  h?re.  It  was  around  the  time  that  the  Court 
was  to  be  packed  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  dis- 
organized. Since  then  there  have  been  purges,  tweedlcdees.  twee- 
dledums.  and  the  1938  elections.  My,  what  a  alfference  a  lew  short 
years  can  make. 

I  find  that  I  am  In  much  the  same  frame  of  mind,  though  not 
In  the  same  spirits,  as  the  Irishman  at  a  wake  who  was  drowning 
his  sonows.  not  wi,«<ly  but  too  well,  when  he  said.  "As  sad  as  we 
are  at  Mike's  death.  1  must  confess  I'm  glad  the  Lord  spared  me 
to  help  celebrate  the  event."  I  am  certainly  glad  that  the  Lord  has 
spared  me  to  help  celebrate  this  occasion,  helping  to  mark,  as  I 
believe  it  does,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  New  Deal;  and  I 
want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  which  is  mine 
in  being  your  guest  today. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  today  for  one  thing — there  are  no 
empty  chairs  such  as  those  which  arouaed  heavenly  hopes  at  the 
Jackson  Day  dinnrr.  I  am  delighted  that  you  felt  It  unnecessary 
to  invite  three  high  priests  of  the  New  Deal  to  txilster  up  the  tone 


of  this  luncheon.  I  admit  that  It  wotild  have  been  dlCBcult  for  me 
to  shed  crocodile  tears  over  empty  chairs,  and  I  know  they  would 
not  have  inspired  me  with  any  sense  of  salntllness. 

But  while  the  praise  of  the  Women's  National  Republican  Club 
Is  still  on  my  lips  I  would  like  to  give  credit  to  the  leadership  of 
this  club,  representing  as  It  does  the  Republican  women  of  America, 
for  Its  enthusiasm.  Us  activity,  and  Its  devotion,  all  of  which  have 
t)ecn  a  cc.ntlnulng  challenge — a,  real  Incentive  to  the  men — and 
which  In  a  large  measure  have  helped  to  make  the  New  Deal  today 
as  nervous  as  a  dish  cf  Jello  I  marvel  especially  at  the  fidelity 
of  those  who  must  vote  In  this  Tammany  stronghold,  who  must 
v.lthstand  from  day  to  day  the  direct  shock  of  the  New  Deal,  and 
who.  because  of  mass  production  at  the  polls,  are  required  to  sup- 
plement their  active  political  work  with  prayers  for  their  unregen- 
erate  neighbors.     I  believe  your  prayers  will  be  arurwered. 

Tliat  hope  is  the  stronger  as  I  realize  the  complete  change  of 
front  which  has  taken  place  in  Washington  during  the  last  6 
months.  Like  a  drowning  man  grasping  for  a  rope,  they  have 
snatched  at  every  pretext  to  send  cut  an  S  O  S  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  politics.  Some  attribute  It  to  the  war  abroad,  although 
others  are  more  practical  in  their  thinking.  At  all  events.  It  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  evident  day  by  day  that  the  administration 
knows  that  the  Republicans  must  t>e  reckoned  with  as  the  day  for 
the  final  accounting  of  the  New  Deal  approaches.  There  certainly 
has  been  a  complete  change  of  front. 

But  the  Republican  Party  wants  more  than  that  It  wants  more 
than  a  change  of  window  dressing.  It  wants  a  change  In  thought — 
yes;  and  a  change  In  actions,  too.  It's  time  to  stop  daydreaming. 
It's  time  to  stop  pussyfrot!ng.  It's  time  to  call  an  ace  an  ace  and 
a  spade  a  si»ade  It's  time  to  stop  and  decide  where  we  are  going 
and  what  well  find  at  the  end  of  the  road.  It's  high  time  that  a 
decision  be  made  as  to  what  our  future  Is  to  be. 

We  cant  wobble  around,  first  here  and  then  there  and  expect  to 
get  anywhere.  We  can't  b?  parlor  pinks  today  and  true  blues  to- 
morrow. We  can't  flirt  with  collectivism  and  cherish  competitive 
endeavor.  America  cannot  have  free  enterprise  with  ringmasters 
cracking  the  whips  of  regimentation.  I  repeat.  It  l.s  not  n  change  of 
front  that  Is  needed  What  the  country  calls  for  Is  an  about  face, 
so  that  we  will  be  looking  not  for  a  "rendezvous  with  destiny"  but 
out  In  the  open  In  search  of  rallying  posts  of  new  and  larger  op- 
portunities as  freemen  No  one  can  gain  a  yard  or  hope  to  make  a 
touchdown  unless  he  knows  where  the  goal  line  Is  And  that  goes 
for  the  quarterback  as  well  as  any  other  player.  Our  first  Job  is  to 
get  back  to  -bedrock — to  fundamental  principles — to  the  land- 
marks of  the  Republic. 

In  his  message  on  the  ^tate  of  the  Union,  the  President  urged 
the  need  of  a  reassertlnn  of  our  faith  In  moral  values.  He  could 
have  Riven  no  better  advice.  I  know,  and  I  believe  you  know,  that 
our  faith  In  these  values  has  been  shaken  severely  In  the  last  7 
years  with  a  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose  game  going  en  at  full  ffwlng 
In  Washington.  A.3  a  matter  of  fact  moral  values  have  been 
marked  down  so  low  that  In  many  cases  they  have  not  been  sale- 
able even  In  a  bargain  basement.  Moral  values  arc  more  than  a 
blatant  billboard  or  a  fancy  label.  They  are  a  way  of  life.  In  the 
days  of  the  old-fashioned  copybook  they  Included  such  prlnclplet 
as  honor  bright,  as  good  as  one's  word,  on  the  square,  utmost  good 
faith,  clean  hands.  And  moral  values,  to  be  worth  anything,  must 
be  woven  from  exactly  the  same  fibers  today. 

Manifestly  our  faith  In  moral  values  has  been  tried  as  we  have 
heard  promises  of  breathing  spells  made  to  busine8.>men  today, 
and  have  watched  the  executioner  go  to  work  to  strangle  the  life 
out  of  tho.«e  selfsame  businessmen  tomorrow.  It's  hard  to  have 
faith  wlthotit  any  practice,  for  "faith  without  works  Is  dead."  How 
has  our  faith  In  moral  values  been  affected  by  the  Federal  Admln- 
l.stratlon  of  relief?  It  Is  painfully  plain  that  the  faith  of  a  Moses 
would  be  tested  as  the  record  reveals  an  agency  which  has  squan- 
dered millions  of  dollars  with  outrageous  extravagance,  which  has 
shackled  the  needy  with  the  chains  of  political  serfdom  and  which, 
nevertheless,  has  been  condoned,  excused,  and  unrebuked.  It  takes 
more  than  a  whltewa.sh  brush  to  restore  life  to  a  shatlereJ  faith. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  shocking  revelations  that  come  to  us 
day  by  day  from  the  House  committee  Investigating  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  They  would  try  the  faith  of  a  saint.  For 
a  long  time  the  lid  was  clamped  down  tight  on  that  Board's  con- 
duct. It  was  harder  to  pry  open  than  the  vault  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  The  bill  to  authorize  that  committee  was  fought  tooth 
End  nail.  You  and  I — yes,  everyone — had  hear'l  of  the  suspicions 
of  conspiracy.  Repeated  charges  were  made  that  the  most  ele- 
mentary rules  of  evidence  were  flagrantly  violated  and  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  law  and  equity  deflantly  Ignored.  The 
record  of  the  hearings  is  disheartening  as  well  as  disquieting,  with 
case  after  case  showing  the  abortive  methods  which  an  adminis- 
trative agency  may  use  when  clothed  with  Judicial  power.  That 
record  speaks  for  itself.  You  know  the  details  Just  as  well  as  I  do. 
That  record  calls  for  action.  The  country  wants  neither  an  apol- 
ogy nor  an  excu.>e.  It  wants  the  stigma  of  disgrace  which  has  boen 
fastened  on  our  regularly  constituted  Judicial  processes  by  this 
sinister  Intruder  removed  It  wants  every  taint  of  suspicion  cleared 
up.  It  wants  the  relation  between  the  employer  and  the  employee 
protected  against  the  cunning  designs  and  the  crafty  purposes  of 
racketeering  spoilsmen.  It  wants  an  umpire  who  knows  the  rules, 
who  keeps  his  eye  on  the  plate,  who  calls  balls  and  strikes  without 
fear  or  favor,  and  who  has  not  placed  a  bet  on  the  Anal  score. 
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Aa  a  member  of  the  Appropriation*  Committee  of  the  House  I 
have  been  interested  particularly  in  the  flscal  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral 0)vrrnmrnt  iince  1933  I  cant  help  but  wonder  how  these 
operatiunA  have  Jiifluenced  our  fa;th  in  moral  values  I  recall  the 
assurances  given  year  after  year  that  the  Budget  would  be  balanced, 
but  always  next  year.  I  rrcall  the  lavish  hand  w.th  which  expendl- 
tui«'»  have  be*-n  made.  I  recall  the  promises  going  back  as  far  aa 
the  campaign  of  I93a  that  our  Federal  housekeeping  would  be  put 
In  ordfr.  I  have  seen  the  extraordinary  methods  and  the  compli- 
cated txxikkeeplng  which  has  Iseen  tried  m  the  hopo  of  making  It 
appear  that  cu'.go  was  somewhere  m  line  with  Income  At  last  we 
have  come  to  the  point  where  an  "A"  budget  and  a  "B"  budget  are 
In  operation.  To  watch  the  ease  with  which  bureau  chiefs  switch 
lt<ni«  frcm  one  budget  to  another  Is  enough  to  make  an  engineer 
on  a  shifting  freight  green  witht  envy  As  a  ma'ter  of  common 
•rnae  there  U  no  real  or  practical  difference  between  the  two 
budgets.  Whether  the  Items  are  In  "A"  cr  "B.  '  or.  for  that  matter 
In  "X  ■  or  "Z."  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing- -dollars  and  cents 
coming  out  of  Uie  taxpayers'  pockets — and  no  amount  of  alpha- 
betical juggling  will  change  them. 

The  more  I  think  of  our  fiscal  operations  and  our  faith  in  moral 

/      values,   the   more  am   I   impressed   with   the  Biblical   definition   of 

faith  as  the  kubstance  of  things  hoped  for.  the  evidence  of  things 

not   seen      We   certainly   have   been   called   upon   to  live   by   faith 

/  during  the  last  7  years  In  the  management  of  our  fiscal  affairs. 

''  In    1033   the  President   promis»»d   to   put  otir   financial   house   in 

order      Oetlciia  were   to  stop      E>ebts   were   to  be   reduced.     Taxes 

were  to  be   lowered.     There   were   no   ifs   or   but^   attached   to    the 

promises.    They  were  positive.     They  were  plaUi.     They  were  clear. 

"^  But  that  Job  has  not  even  been  started.  ^ 

It  Is  now  suggested  that  what  the  New  Deal  has  lalled  to  do 
along  this  line  siiould  t>e  undertaken  by  others — that  others  should 
indicate  methods  by  which  order  can  be  brought  out  of  chaos. 
It's  pretty  much  like  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is 
•tolen. 

Our  present  financial  plight  is  a  direct  result  of  a  policy  that  is 
near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  new  dealer — a  policy  that  has 
been  approved  and  followed  with  but  alight  Interruptions  for  the 
last  7  yean — the  policy  that  prosperity  depends  upon  pouring  out 
the  money  In  the  Public  Treasury  and  when  that  is  all  gone  to 
borrow  more  and  start  pouring  again. 

The  President  is  reported  to  have  said  sorpe  time  ago  that  "we 
can  afford  what  we  need"  He  was  right  The  trouble  is  we  have 
been  trying  to  afford  a  lot  of  things  that  we  do  not  need.  The 
Federal  Government  has  been  spending  money  right  and  left  for 
a  lot  of  trinkets  and  soothing  sirup  that  we  neither  needed  nor 
could  afford  As  a  matter  of  common  sense — yes;  and  common  hon- 
eety.  too — there  is  only  one  way  to  put  our  financial  house  in 
order,  and  that'^«  to  start  doing  it.  As  long  as  the  automatic  check 
writer  In  the  Treasury  Dcpanment  is  permituxl  to  run  wild,  aa 
long  as  It  continues  to  be  the  n^ost  overworked  machine  In  Wa-<h- 
ingUin.  deficits  will  continue  to  be  piled  upon  deficits,  and  the 
Budget  might  just  aa  well  be  put  un  exhibition  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution 

^^'hen  the  present  admlr.lstratlon  took  over  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment. Uie  Federal  pay  r^U  carried  less  than  BOO.CXX)  names  of  tho 
civil  administrative  function.  By  Septemlser  of  1939  that  figure 
had  Jumped  to  more  than  900.000.  This  means  that  over  300.000 
new  Job  holders  have  been  added  to  your  pay  roll  In  less  than  7 
years.  As  you  know  most  of  these  new  tjerths  are  filled  by  people 
who  are  busy  In  either  making  or  enforcing  rules  and  regulations 
which  tie  down  your  hands  and  the  hands  of  millions  of  other 
Americans.  The  more  rules  and  regulatlcrus  we  have  the  harder  It 
becomes  to  get  any  real  work  dene.  That's  true  in  your  home  and 
It  Is  likewise  true  In  the  Nation,  for  every  new  nzle  and  regulation 
la  tn  pcme  measure  or  other  a  restraint  upon  Initiative,  upon  pro- 
duction, upon  enterprso.  and  upon  the  smooth  flow  of  plenty. 

Tlicvae  300,000  new  pay  rollers  are  a  very  definite  part  of  our 
problem  All  of  us  remember  the  vast  expansion  of  the  Federal 
machinery  during  the  World  War  days.  No  one  ever  Imagined  that 
we  wtiuld  ever  see  such  a  mushroom  growth  again.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  our  peace-time  growth  of  bureaucracy  under 
the  New  Deal  has  overreached  by  far  the  war-time  expansion  of 
the  Wilson  years  At  the  World  War  px»ak  the  executive  civil  rolls 
carried  917.000  names  aa  against  940.000  last  September  Only  a 
mizard  could  imagine  what  the  FWeral  pay  roll  would  be  were  a 
genuine  national  emergency  forced  upon  us. 

In  the  present  confusion.  In  trying  to  square  national  conduct 
with  the  precepts  of  Its  leadership.  In  trying  to  find  the  substance 
rather  than  the  form,  the  words  of  the  President  ring  In  our  ears 
when  he  said.  "But  remember  well  that  attitude  and  method — 
tn  other  words,  the  way  we  do  things,  not  Just  the  way  we  say 
things — Is  nearly  always  the  measure  of  our  sincerity." 

We  look  out  on  a  troubled  world  today.  Moral  values  have  ebbed 
to  a  low  level.  They  have  been  lost  In  the  swirl  of  dictatorships. 
Deception  and  running  have  forced  the  surrender  of  honesty  and 
frankness,  and  the  cruel  passions  of  hate  have  torn  the  world  loose 
frcm  its  moorings  Ours  is  a  serious  reeponslbllity  as  men  yearn 
for  enrichment  and  healing.  In  the  measure  by  which  the  soul  of 
America  is  rekindled  with  a  love  of  truth  will  this  enrichment  and 
healing  come. 

Wltli  the  prophet  of  old  we  cry  "To  your  tents,  oh  Israel.* 


The  Anti-Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  2.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  public  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  t)elJeve  the  atrocity 
stories  now  published  in  the  daily  papers,  magazines,  and 
glibly  shot  over  the  air  by  superdetcctives  who  advise  the 
P.  B.  I.  how  to  catch  patriotic  American  citizens,  in  order  to 
protect  thp  Communists  The  purpose  of  this  propaganda  is 
to  start  tears  rolling  for  the  plight  of  our  own  hidden  rulers, 
so  that  we  will  rally  to  their  rescue  and  our  doom. 

I  am  little  interested  in  Europe,  but  greatly  interested  In 
keeping  the  United  States  out  of  the  present  strife  In  Europe, 
for  as  I  have  said  before,  we  are  facing  a  much  more  serious 
situation  at  home.  Let  me  now  quote  from  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  London,  December  20, 
1935,  February  7.  and  May  8,  1936.  by  Mr.  S.  Landman: 

THE   ORIGIN    OF   THE   BALFOUS    DECLARATION 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle: 

6i«;  The  Jewish  Chronicle  is  rendering  a  valuable  service  by 
opening  its  columns  for  discussion  on  this  very  Important  subject, 
and  it  is  certainly  advisable  that  the  utmost  possible  light  should 
be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  declaration  before  all  of  those 
responsible  for  it  have  pa.ssed  away 

During  the  critical  days  of  the  war.  in  1816,  when  the  defection 
of  Russia  was  Imminent  and  Jewish  opinion  generally  was  antl- 
Russtan  and  had  hopes  that  Germany  if  victorious  would  In  cer- 
tain circumstances  give  them  Palestine,  several  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Allien  to  bring  America  Into  the  war  on  their  side.  These 
attempts  were  unsuccessful.  Mr  Malcolm,  who  at  that  time  was  In 
close  touch  with  the  late  Su"  Mark  Sykes  (of  the  war  cabinet 
secretariat)  and  M.  Georges  Picot  (of  the  French  Embassy  In 
London)  and  M.  Gout,  of  the  Quai  D'Orsay  (eastern  section),  took 
the  Initiative  In  convincing  these  representatives  of  the  British 
and  Frenrh  Governments  that  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  way 
to  induce  th<'  American  President  to  ccme  Into  the  war  was  to 
secure  the  cocptratlon  of  Zionist  Jewry  by  promising  them  Pales- 
tine By  so  doing  the  Allies  would  enlist  and  mobilize  the  hitherto 
unsuspectecUy  powerful  force  of  Zionist  Jewry  In  America  and  else- 
where In  favor  of  the  Allies  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis. 

At  that  time  President  Wilson  attached  the  greatest  possible 
Importiince  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Justice  Brand?ls.  •  •  •  Sir 
Mark  Sykes  obtained  permission  from  the  war  Cabinet  to  authorize 
Mr  Malcolm  to  approach  the  Zionists  on  that  basis  Neither  Sir 
Mark  Sykes  nor  Mr.  Malcolm  knew  who  were  the  Zionist  leaders, 
and  It  was  Mr.  L  J  Greenberg  to  whom  Mr  Malrolm  applied  for 
Information  to  whom  he  should  address  himself.  Mr  Greenberg 
arranged  for  Mr.  Malcolm  to  meet  Dr,  Welzmann  and  Mr  Sokolow 
whom  Malcolm  put  mto  communication  with  Sir  Mark  Sykes  and 
later  with  MM  Picot  and  Gout  Mr.  Wlckham  Steed,  in  his  book 
Through  Thirty  Years,  mentions  Sir  Mark  Sykes  and  Mr  Malcolm 
as  the  two  Individuals  mainly  responsible  for  the  Balfour  Dtclara- 
tlon.  The  Zionists  carried  out  their  part  and  helped  to  bring 
America  In,  and  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  November  2,  1917,  waa 
but  the  public  confirmation  of  the  verbal  agreement  of  191 G  This 
verbal  agreement  was  made  with  the  previous  knowledge,  ac- 
quiescence, and  approval  not  only  of  the  British,  American.  French, 
and  other  allied  governments  but  also  of  the  Arab  leaders  It  was 
not  merely  a  voluntary  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  but.  as 
I  have  previously  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  H.  M.  V.  Tem- 
perley  (History  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  vol  8  (1920), 
p.  173),  It  waa  a  contract  between  the  Briti&h  Government  and 
the  Jewish  people. 

In  reading  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Landman  feared  that  he  and  his  brother  Zionists 
would  not  receive  full  credit  for  their  effort  in  involving  the 
United  States  in  tlie  World  War,  and  it  is  to  give  them  this 
credit  I  am  quoUng  from  his  letter.  I  am  even  agreeable 
In  granting  the  same  group  credit  In  attempting  to  involve 
us  In  the  present  war.  I  am  also  anxious  that  the  American 
people  will  take  notice  and  give  them  credit  for  this  intrigue 
and  double  dealing,  hoping  that  such  knowledge  will  keep  q» 
out  of  the  present  European  war. 


It  Is  most  interesting  to  note  that  the  Zionistic  Jewry  had 
consigned  the  United  States  to  war  early  in  1916.  when  we, 
the  people.  In  simple  faith  elected  President  Wilson  for  the 
second  term  on  the  slogan  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  note  according  to  this  letter  that 
"Jewish  opinion  generally  was  anti-Russian"  at  that  time, 
when  Russia  had  a  Christian  government,  and  that  the  same 
groups  became  pro-Russian  after  a  communistic  government 
had  been  established  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  That  in  itself 
is  significant  and  should  identify  the  somce  of  communism 
and  the  Communists. 

In  order  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstandings  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  international  warmongers,  I  quote  again  from 
Mr.  Landman's  letter: 

As  already  explained  elsewhere  by  me  In  detail.  Dr  Weizmann 
and  Mr  Sokolow  knew  that  Mr.  James  Malcolm  came  to  them  as 
the  emi.«.«-ary  of  the  British  War  Cabinet,  which  authorized  him  to 
say  in  their  name  that  England  would  "give  Palestine  to  the  Jews" 
In  return  for  Zionist  assistance,  through  Justice  Brandeis,  in  In- 
ducing the  United  States  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Allies. 

As  a  result  of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  controversy  arose 
with  the  Arabs  because  of  promises  which  had  been  m.ade  to 
them  by  Colonel  Lawrence.  They  rightfully  resented  the 
about-face  of  England  in  the  Balfour  Treaty,  which  gave 
Palestine  to  the  Jews,  and  it  is  over  this  grant  war  broke 
out  in  Arabia.    I  further  quote: 

I  have  read  the  letters  on  the  above  subject  from  Mr.  Gullaroff 
and  Mr.  Hyamson  In  your  recent  Issues,  and  they  call  for  a  reply. 
As  they  are  couched  In  similar  terms,  I  will  deal  with  them  to- 
gether. 

Your  correspondents  are  entitled  to  their  own  views  about  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  advice  given  him  by 
Zionists  was  reprehensible  or  not  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
feelings  and  Interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
who  were  straining  at  the  leash  to  Join  the  Allies  in  the  war.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  one  else  has  ever  thought  or  said  so. 

Mr.  Hyamson  may  disagree  with  the  History  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference In  Pnrls,  by  Professor  Temperley,  which  says  Ihnt  the  Bal- 
four declaration  was  "a  definite  contract  between  Great  Britain  ntd 
Jewry,"  but  I  think  If  he  reads  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Central 
Asian  Society  for  January  1938  he  will  be  rudely  surprLsed  and 
reluctantly  obliged  to  admit  that  he  Is  in  fact  supporting  the 
opinions  of  Fakhrl  Bey  Nashashlbi.  who  Is  probably  the  most  in- 
veterate and  uncompromising  of  the  anti-Jewish  Palestine  Arab 
leaders.  He  allege-s  that  I  have  "attributed  actions  "  to  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  which  he  had  previously  disclaimed.  But  where,  how,  and 
when  he  does  not  say.  I  certainly  fail  to  see  that  I  have  done  such 
a  thing. 

Please  note  that  In  the  third  paragraph  the  Palestine  Arabs, 
who  you  may  recall  as  Semites,  are  called  anti-Jewish  by  Mr. 
Landman  himself,  who  is  a  Zionist.  This,  according  to  Mr. 
Landman's  own  interpretation,  makes  the  Palestine  Jews 
anti-Semitics.  for  they  are  now  fighting  the  Arabs. 

In  the  following  parapraph  which  I  shall  now  quote  it  is  my 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  involves  the  United  States  in  the  Arabian  controversy: 

As  regards  knowledge  by  Arab  representatives  of  the  pour-paries, 
Mr.  Hyamson  is  in  error.  Both  Sir  Mark  Sykes  and  Mr  Malcolm 
informed  the  Arab  representatives  in  London  and  Paris  that  without 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  the  prospects  of  any  Arab  state 
arising  after  the  war  were  most  problematical,  and  they  must,  there- 
fore, agree  that  Palestine  should  go  to  the  Jews  as  their  reward  for 
their  assistance  in  bringing  In  the  United  Slates 

The  Arab  representatives  understood  and  agreed,  and  later  Emir 
Peisul  confirmed  the  agreement  In  his  letter  to  Professtir  Prank- 
ftirter.  The  Palestinian  Arabs  were  at  the  time  fighting  against  the 
Allies  and  could  not  (even  If  it  were  necessary)  be  consultixl. 

I  hope  the  American  people  will  now  give  full  credit  for  our 
entrance  in  the  World  War  to  those  who  are  bragging  about 
the  power  they  had  to  involve  us  in  that  conflict.  We  were 
indeed  gullible,  for  we  swallowed  all  this  prepared  propa- 
ganda "bait,  hook,  line,  and  sinker."  I  also  hope  that  we  will 
not  become  unduly  excited  over  the  present  emergency  and 
propaganda,  which  is  manufactured  by  the  same  group,  to 
fool  the  American  people  again.  If  there  is  to  be  another 
war.  let  us  give  the  Zionists  and  the  international  financiers 
gims  so  that  they  may  finish  their  anti-Semitic  and  antiracial 
war  in  Arabia. 

Have  you  folks  noticed  that  little  or  no  criticism  Is  leveled 
against  Russia  in  her  present  inexcusable  war  against  Fin- 


land, and  have  you  noticed  that  the  President  has  failed  to 
declare  Russia  an  agciressor  nation?  Do  ycu  not  think  it  is 
strange?  He  declared  Geimany  the  aggressor  against  Eng- 
land and  Prance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Germany  as  yet  has 
not  declared  war  on  either  of  them.  Oh,  neutrality,  what 
crimes  are  committed  under  they  name. 

I  often  wonder  what  sort  of  neutrality  we  observe.  Here 
is  RuSvSia  with  170.000,000  population  engaged  In  war  with 
Finland,  a  nation  with  a  population  of  3.000.000  people.  Rus- 
sia may  buy  all  war  materials  she  wants^  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  is  an  aggressor  nation  with  nearly  a  100  percent 
Jewish  communistic  government.  No  one  can  deny  that 
Russia  is  the  cradle  of  communism  and  tho  source  of  com- 
munism in  the  United  States,  The  Russian  Government, 
with  her  mass  liquidation  of  life,  torture  in  Siberia,  and  sub- 
marine graveyards,  is  not  the  most  benevolent  government, 
but  is,  instead,  if  one  is  to  believe  such  descriptive  literature, 
as  Democracy  and  World  Dominion,  by  Schoonmaker,  a  most 
inhuman  and  un-Christian  nation.  After  reading  this  book 
by  Schoonmaker,  including  many  others,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  we  should  not  only  get  rid  of  communism  but 
the  Communists  as  well.  In  order  to  support  the  statement 
I  have  already  made.  I  shall  quote  a  few  excerpts  which,  I 
believe,  should  be  interesting  to  all  Americans. 

In  a  report  on  bolshevism  in  Russia,  written  by  Sir  M. 
Pindlay  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  September  17.  1918.  he -makes  this 
statement : 

I  consider  the  Immediate  suppression  of  bolshevism  the  greatest 
Issue  now  before  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the  war  which  Is 
fctlll  raging,  and  unless,  as  above  stated,  bolshevism  Is  nipped  tn 
the  bud  immediately.  It  Is  bound  to  spread  in  one  form  or  another 
ever  Europe  and  the  whole  world,  as  It  Is  organized  and  worked  by 
Jews  who  have  no  nationality  and  whose  one  object  Is  to  destroy 
for  their  own  ends  the  existing  order  of  things.  •  •  •  So 
numerous  were  the  communications  and  so  Important  was  the  sub- 
ject •  •  •  that  the  State  Department  complied  and  published 
a  digest  of  these  reports,  and.  In  addition,  the  United  States  S^-nate 
appointed  a  .special  committee  called  the  Overman  committee, 
which  went  thoroughly  into  the  whole  matter.  •  •  •  xiie  fol- 
lowing extracts  show  the  general  trend  of  the  testimony  of  these 
witnesses:  "The  leaders  of  the  movement.  I  should  say.  are  about 
two-thirds  Russian  Jews"  (William  C.  Huntington,  commercial 
attach^  of  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Petrograd  from  June  1916 
to  September  1918,  p    69). 

"In  Russia  it  is  well  known  that  three-fourths  of  the  Bolshevist 
leaders  are  Jewish"  (Mr.  Welsh,  for  2  years  a  Junior  offlcer  of  the 
National  City  Bank  tn  Russia,  p.  269), 

Later,  In  the  Yale  Review,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  World 
Menace.  ■  Mr  Henry  C.  Emery,  LL  D..  former  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Board,  supported  this  testimony  "No  one  who  ever 
made  a  visit  to  Smolny  Institute,  when  that  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Bolshevist  government  In  Petrograd,  could  fall  to  understand 
how  easy  It  is  to  get  the  Impression  that  the  Jews  have  at  last 
seized  powers."  Newspaper  correspondents  on  the  ground  cata- 
loged their  numbers  and  gave  them  to  the  world.  "Ninety  percent 
Jews,"  said  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Dally  Mall  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Morning  Post  was  more  exact.  Out  of  545  com- 
missars In  the  country.  447  were  Jews.  Of  the  leaders  of  this  alien 
bureaucracy  a  few  stand  out  like  flags.  There  was  Trot::l:v.  from 
New  York,  leading  the  armies  of  Russia,  and  Zlnovlev  heac'ln;;  the 
great  International  that  was  to  relea.'^e  the  tollers  of  all  nations. 
Zlnovlev  was  also  commissar  of  Petrograd,  while  Kamenev.  brother- 
in-law  of  Trotzky,  was  comml.ssar  of  Moscow.  To  Madame  Kamenev 
had  been  entrusted  the  culture  of  Russia,  and  to  Radek,  director  of 
publicity,  the  task  of  selling  this  new  Russia  to  the  world.  Stein- 
berg was  commissar  of  Justice,  and  Uritzsky.  comml.s.sar  in  charge 
of  counterrevolution  and  speculation.  Over  the  Ukraine,  the  rich- 
est province  of  Russia,  was  Rakovsky,  while  Joffc,  high  plenipo- 
tentiary, negotiated  treaties  for  this  new  Russia  with  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  From  the  foreign  office  was  soon  to 
pass  the  Russian  Chicherin.  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Jew  Lltvlnoff 
(Flnklesteln) .  and  behind  Flnklesteln.  Welnsteln.     And  so  It  went. 

Equally  surprising  and  equally  significant  Is  what  happened  In  the 
field  of  religion  "Religion  Is  the  opiate  of  the  people,"  Marx  had 
written.  To  destroy  religion,  therefore,  was  essential  If  the  great 
emancipation  was  to  t>e  achieved.  Fifteen  years  after  the  Bolshevist 
Revolution  was  launched  to  carry  out  the  Marxist  program,  the 
editor  of  the  American  Hebrew  could  write:  "According  to  such  in- 
formation as  the  writer  could  secure  while  In  Russia  a  few  weeks 
pgo.  not  one  Jewish  synagogue  has  been  torn  down,  as  have  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  the  Greek  Catholic  churches,  •  •  • 
In  Moscow  and  other  large  cities  one  can  see  Christian  churches 
In  the  process  of  destruction  •  •  •  the  Government  needs  the 
location  for  a  large  building.  (American  Hebrew.  Nov.  18.  1932. 
p  12  )  Apostate  Jews,  leading  a  revolution  that  was  to  d3stroy 
religion  as  the  'opiate  of  the  people'  bad  somehow  spared  the 
synagogues  of  Russia." 
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It  shoi:ld  now  bf*  rlrar  who  the  Communist^  are,  and  where 
th«>y  may  be  fcHind,  for  Ihcy  arc  stll-ideiuined.  This  self- 
Uk-nliflcauon  should  not  only  be  usthil  to  the  Dies  ccmmittec. 
but  particularly  to  the  Drpartment  of  JusUcp  aiKi  the  F.  B  I. 
Cr^-dit  must.  hcw»'ver.  be  given  to  the  congressional  committee 
on  subversive  activities  for  having  At  least  exposed  one  com- 
munistic organ. iialion.  thf  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 

Tb«  recent  fiasco  in  New  York  City,  where  17  young  m»  n 
vere  arrp>l<"d  for  iIh-  ptxibrstiion  of  obsolete  rifles,  which  they 
Uw-d  for  target  practice.  l.s  a  <  hildish  att^-mpt  to  shield  the 
Conimuni.st."«.  who  operate  (ip«'nly  with  ilie  utmont  ire<dom 
in  their  att'-mpf^-d  d'strur'.ion  of  our  Oovernment.  Who  is 
Mi  IJirminKham  and  what  li  his  conm-ction  with  Mr.  Prince 
uiul  Mr  bh»'if<<ny  Why  not  investigate  the  cominuiiLslic  m- 
telliKcncc  service  with  h«'»dqviarters  in  New  Yoik '  Jusl  what 
rxcu^.t.•  for  existence  has  the  various  b<  ycult  leagues  and  pri- 
vate propaganda  arviiy^i^s  bureau?  No  oiie  u>  allowed  to 
operate  such  private  investigation  tKireaus  except  the  Cnra- 
munksts.  Why  was  Mr  Birmingham  employed  by  the  F  B  I. 
to  build  up  and  piepare  a  ta.se  aKamst  the  so-calied  Christian 
Front?  I*  not  it  pcniiible  that  this  investiKalion  was  directed 
by  certain  defamation  groups  in  New  York  City,  m  some- 
what the  same  m:inner  as  was  emplcved  in  the  recent  at- 
ttmpt  to  sinear  the  Dies  ctMnmittee?  It  is  to  the  everlastintj 
credit  of  the  Dies  committee  and  Mr  Mayne  for  having  ex- 
posrd  tins  defamation  racket,  for  others  have  sufTered  from 
attacks  by  the  same  defamation  groups.  Their  racket  is  not 
that  of  inulligent  crltJc^^.m  and  fairne:>s;  it  Ls  instead  piire 
mud  slinging,  whuh  is  now  rebounding  on  those  who  have 
bc»n  pitching  for  these  international  defamen; 

The  Dies  committee  has  made  a  good  start  and  should 
continue  to  Investigate  the  higher  Commimists.  Many  of 
them,  their  fellow  travelers,  and  their  mt-witte<l  gentile 
fronts  should  now  be  Investigated,  and  their  names  may  be 
found  embossed  on  the  margins  of  many  letterheads  such 
as  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League,  20  West  Ptirty-seventh 
Street:  Council  Asralnst  Intolerance  in  Amenca.  Lincoln 
Building;  Humanity  Guild.  11  West  Forty-.^cand  Street,  all 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  last  with  approximately  120  names, 
professors  predominating.  We  then  have  United  Christian 
Council  for  Dnucrary.  and  when  you  find  these  organiza- 
tions with  "democracy."  scratch  it  a  litUe  bit  and  you  will 
f^nd  It  full  of  Conimuni.sts.  That  is  what  the  Dies  committee 
did  to  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  and  whose  mem- 
bership in  Washington  was  found  to  be  well  represented  and 
fully  employed  m  various  Federal  depanmenls.  We  then 
have  the  Peace  House.  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  which  the  United  States  de- 
tective No  1  may  investigate  and  report  over  the  air  to  his 
friend  in  the  F.  B.  I.  To  me  it  is  strange  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  petkcv  organizations  may  be  found  in  New 
York  City.  In  a  State  and  city  a!wa\-s  restless,  but  with  two 
distinguished  gcnilcmon  at  the  heads  of  both  governments. 
Investigation  may  ai.s)  be  made  of  Rev.  Charles  C.  Webber 
and  his  new  phiUwcphy.  and  particularly  the  membership  of 
the  board  of  control.  Then  there  is  the  Federal  Coimcil  of 
Churches.  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  which  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  greatest  attention  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  financial  resources  of  these  anti-American  organiza- 
tions and  their  "sugar  dadd.es "  cxpcocd  publicly.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  a&sume  thfil  it  takes  a  lot  of  morn-y  to  run  and 
hire  the  framing  of  these  on^anizations,  and  we  should  make 
tt  our  business  in  Congress  to  find  out  in  what  manner  this 
money  is  obtained. 

Oovernment  records.  Intelligence  reports,  and  hundreds  of 
publications  reveal  that  the  Communist  and  his  fellow  trav- 
ekrs  are  the  anti -Americans  who  are  threatening  our  Gov- 
ernment and  insuiutions  of  learning.  The  question  may 
therefore  be  asked:  What  Is  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  P.  B.  I.  waiting  for?  These  departments  know  that  the 
Communists  are  and  have  been  here  for  over  40  years,  and 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  complained  about  them  20 
years  ago.     Is  it  possible  that  the  E)epartment  oT  Justice  is 


shielding  these  anti-Americans,  who  are  now  engaged  in  the 
sabotage  of  the  Government,  and  if  so.  is  it  because  the  Jus- 
tice as  well  as  other  Departments  are  infiltrated  with  com- 
munism to  such  an  extent  that  exposure  of  such  activities  by 
the  employees  Ls  tantamount  to  dismissal? 

The  recent  attempt  in  smearing  the  Christian  Front  and 
the  Dies  ccmmittet>  is  a  peculiar  warfare,  which  is  not  Amen- 
can,  but  is.  instead.  Asiatic  in  origin.  It  is  promoted  by  the 
Communists  and  disseminated  in  pro-communistic  newspap- 
ers, which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  CommunisUs  or 
communistic  sympathizers.  It  was  this  kind  of  ridicule  that 
was  heap<"d  on  G«*neral  Moseley.  Messrs.  Deatherage.  Pdley. 
True,  and  otiK-r.s  because  of  having  exposed  and  identified  the 
Communists.  These  gentlemen  are  100  percent  patriotic 
Anie:.c.ui  citizens,  who  are  persecuted  because  they  hate  com- 
munism and  subscribe  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
R«  public. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  people  reserve  the  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  carry  arms,  and  naturally  such 
arms  will  be  kept  in  their  homes.  The  Bill  of  Rights  also 
provides  for  free  speech,  to  which  there  is.  of  course,  no 
objection,  so  long  a.s  such  speech  docs  not  advocate  changes 
or  destruction  in  the  Government.  When  the  speaker  advo- 
cates destruction  of  the  Government,  he  has  then  exceed^^d 
the  liberty  of  free  speech  and  is.  instead,  engaged  in  spreading 
seditirn.  The  Constitution  does  not  provide  cither  the  right 
or  liberty  for  anyone,  under  the  guise  of  free  speech,  to 
advocat:'  changes  that  will  prove  destructive  to  our  Govern- 
ment. Pz-ee  speech  is  one  thing — seditious  speech  is  another. 
The  Constitution  provides  means  for  taking  care  of  both. 

All  of  this  can  be  avoided  if  every  citizen  subscribes  to  the 
principles  of  this  Republic,  and  the  fact  thai  those  who  so 
subscribe  denounce  attacks  upon  our  Government  is  a  natural 
defense  reaction  which  may  be  exr>ected  when  the  Govern- 
ment itself  departs  from  the  principles  of  this  document. 

It  is.  indeed,  unfortunate  that  a  person  cannot  address 
himself  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Republic,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  without 
being  smeared  and  ridiculed  by  international  communistic 
saboteurs.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  these  interna- 
tional Communists,  whose  "god  is  gold  and  whose  savior 
is  a  bribe."  control  our  money  through  their  banks  and  bank 
associations.  I  am  also  willing  to  prant  that  they  have  used 
this  deposit  money  to  buy  press,  radio,  cinema,  hotels,  real 
estate,  and  nearly  all  pa'inpr  industries  in  the  United  States. 
It  .should,  however,  be  understood  that  this  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  property  has  been  acquired  by  them,  not  with 
their  personal  money,  but  with  the  Nation's  monetary  wealth, 
which  1.-.  on  deposit  and  naturally  gravitates  into  the  larger 
banks. 

In  order  to  clear  up  the  confusion  under  which  we  labor 
today,  let  us  dinde  the  various  groups  that  are  now  operating 
within  the  United  States  into  two  parts.  The  first  group  is 
composed  of  patxiotic  Americans,  who  believe  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  this  Republic,  a.s  originally  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  group,  being 
Americans,  is,  of  course,  intolerant  toward  socialism,  bolshe- 
visni.  communi.-m.  and  all  forms  of  radicalism,  covered  by  the 
cloak  of  liberalisin.  This  group  is  becoming  larger  and 
larger  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  the  people  realize  the  inroads 
which  communism  has  marie  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  group  is  composed  of  a  conglomerate  ma.<^  of 
people  who  believe  the  Constitution  is  a  flexible  document 
and  therefore  adaptable  to  their  particular  views.  In  this 
group  we  find  the  Socialist,  the  Bolshevist,  the  Communist, 
the  radical,  and  the  sjmdicalist.  and  those  Fabians  that  do 
not  t)elieve  in  any  government.  The  strange  part  is  that  these 
subversive  groups  arc  well  financed,  and  Congress  should  make 
it  Its  business  to  find  cut  from  whence  the  money  comes.  It 
is  this  group  that  shouts  about  the  right  of  free  speech  while 
it  is  insidiously  engaged  in  restricting  those  who  believe  in 
and  advocate  strict  adherence  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 
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Bonneville  Power  for  Southwest  Washington — The 
Tacitic  Northwest — New  Frontier  for  Men,  Ma- 
chines, and  Money 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THK  HOl'Si:  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  2.  1940 


ARTICLE    IN     UNITED    STATES     NEWS,     WASHINGTON,     D.     C, 

FEBRUARY   2,    1940 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  Bon- 
neville hydroelectric  power  project  on  the  Columbia  River  in 
my  district  is  beginning  to  prove  an  important  and  vital  fac- 
tor in  the  development  and  progress  of  .southwest  Washing- 
ton, and  I  shall  always  be  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation.  Four  local  public-utility  districts  are  now  sellinp 
pubhc  power  on  a  county-wide  basis,  my  home  county  of 
Grays  Harbor.  Pacific.  Mason,  and  Skamania  Counties.  The 
Cowlitz  County  district,  also  in  my  congressional  area,  is 
operating  a  rural  electric-powTr  project  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Rural  Electrification  Administration.  Pacific  County 
has  just  completed  purcha.se  of  private  power  facilities. 
Skamania  County  acquired  the  West  Coast  Power  Cc.'s  prop- 
erties January  4  and  Grays  Harbor  Public  Utility  District 
purchased  the  Grays  Harbor  Power  &  Li^ht  Co.  January  15. 
and  all  four  districts  are  now  selling  power  at  retail.  Grays 
Harbor  and  Pacific  districts  are  using  present  generating 
plants  and  will  be  hooked  up  with  the  new  Bonneville  trans- 
mission lines  next  summer.  Skamania  County  is  already 
distributing  power  from  Bonneville  Dam.  the  first  utility  dis- 
trict to  do  so. 

When  the  Pacific  County  district  took  over  the  local  dis- 
tribution system,  the  Bonneville  administration  purcha.;ed 
the  WiUapa  Electric  Co.'s  66.000-volt  transmission  line  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county;  also  the  Raymond  substation. 
It  was  Bonneville's  first  purchase  of  a  private  utility  property 
for  incorporation  into  the  Bonneville  Pacific  Northwest  power 
system. 

Steady  progress  Is  being  made  in  the  construction  of 
Bonneville  transmission  lines  in  Cowlitz,  Lewis,  and  Pacific 
Counties,  and  this  work  is  furnishing  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  citizens.  In  northern  Cowlitz  County  over  500  men 
are  woiking  on  the  right-of-way  for  the  line  which  will 
extend  frcin  Vancouver  to  Puget  Sound.  In  Lewis  County 
crews  totaling  458  men  are  working  on  the  north-south  line 
and  Raymond-to-Chehalis  line.  Actual  construction  has 
been  commenced  en  the  line  at  the  Raymond  terminus,  and 
about  5  miles  of  double  poles  are  being  placed  eastward  from 
the  Raymond  substation,  headquarters  being  maintained  at 
Pc  Ell.  About  125  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  clearing  the  32-acre 
site  near  Napavine  or  the  Chchalis  substation  planned  by  the 
Bonneville  adminiaration.  Tentative  plans  call  for  a  sub- 
station at  MossyTCck  to  supply  eastern  Lewis  County  with 
electricity  from  Bonneville, 

Tlie  location  of  the  large  plant  of  the  Aluminum  Corpora- 
tion of  America  at  Vancouver  is  just  the  beginning  of  the 
great  industrial  development  certain  to  result  in  southwest 
Washington  from  the  Bonneville  project.  Other  big  eastern 
concerns  are  making  inquiry  regarding  sites  and  ascertaining 
pos.sible  savings  in  operating  costs  due  to  cheaper  hydro- 
electric power  anc  closer  proximity  to  raw  materials,  ac- 
cording to  information  received  from  official  sources. 

President  Roose\elt  approved  January  24  an  allocation  for 
$919,859  for  clearir.g  the  right-of-way  for  Bonneville  project 
transmission  lines.  These  lines  will  run  from  Vancouver  to 
Aberdeen,  in  my  congressional  district,  and  from  Vancouver 


to  Eugene,  Greg.,  and  from  Bonneville  to  Yakima  and  Grand 
Coulee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  United  States  News.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  February  2.  1940,  which  describes  the  prospects  for 
development  of  a  great  rich  empire  in  the  region  to  be  served 
by  the  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  in  the  State  of 
Washington: 

I  From  thp  United  States  News  rf  February  2.   1940] 
President  Roosrvclt  Is  holding  ttrmly  to  an  Idea  that  dominated 
muth  cf  his  thinking'  in  early  New  Deal  dny.H. 

The  PicHUIent  thinks  lh:.t  New  York  Cliy  would  Iv  Ijetter  off  If 
lt«  papulation  wa.s  six  million  Instrud  of  seven  Mi  Rorw^evelt 
thou^iht  the  other  day  that  he  cruld  pick  an  at-iuinent  with  M.ivor 
Plorello  LaGuardIa  of  New  York  wh;'ii  he  reexpressed  thl.i  sentiment 
The  mayor  Jumped  to  the  arRUmeiit,  but  on  the  grt  uiid  that  New 
York  would  be  bttttr  off  with  Ave  million  in  lt!j  population  than 
with  six  or  seven  million. 

Here  Ls  the  perm  of  the  Idea  that  has  persLoted  deep  In  the  Pres- 
idenfs  thinkinR  At  one  time  he  had  in  mind  moving  large  num- 
bers of  people  from  drought  regions  In  the  Middle  VVist  At  an- 
other time  he  had  in  mind  large  numbers  of  subsistence  homesteads 
that  could  absorb  idle  workers  from  the  cities  The  President 
th'.nks  that  the  country  would  be  better  ott  if  large  clUea  were 
.■■mailer  and  if  the  Nations  industry  was  decentralized. 

That  thought  Is  taking  po.sltlve  shape  again  with  new  plans  for 
movmg  liU^e  numbers  of  people.  This  time  the  Presidtiii  is  an- 
nouncing an  Intention  to  make  a  real  Garden  of  Eden  for  OOO.OOO 
people  in  tlie  Pacific  Northwest,  where  the  Governrr>."nl  Is  spending 
large  amounts  of  money  to  complete  the  Bonnevi'le  and  Grand 
Coulee  Dims.  And  Harold  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Tnterior  is  an- 
nouncing plans  to  spend  more  millions  to  develop  Cher  areas  that 
can  start  to  absorb  people  moving  from  the  drought  areas  of  the 
Farm  Belt  and  the  blighted  areas  of  the  Industrial  Pelt. 
Nearest  completion  l.s  the  development  In  the  Northwe.st 
Here  the  Bonneville  Dam  is  producing  electric  power,  available 
for  distribution  under  a  plan  that  does  not  Involve  displacement  of 
tlie  private  utilities.  Farther  upstream  on  the  Colimibia  lliver  Is 
Grand  Coulee,  nearlng  completion.  When  completed,  this  dam  WiU 
supply  water  to  Irrlpate  1.200,000  acres  of  rich,  but  dry.  land 

It  )fi  this  area  that  the  President  sees  a.s  a  new  frontier  to  provide 
for  80.000  tiirm  families  who  will  help  supply  what  he  expects  Is  to 
become  an  important  new  industrial  area  utilizing  low-ra-st  power. 
Industry  in  this  region — if  plans  carry — will  be  d.^centrallzeU.  cen- 
tering ab<jut  small  communiilf.s.  rather  than  centralized,  to  corre- 
spond to  the  industrial  cities  of  the  East. 

Interior  Department  officials  sny  that  the  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  resources  of  the  Northwest  are  sutficlont  to  tuppcrt  iron 
and  steel,  ceramics,  plastics,  electrometallurgical  and  elertro<h.inl- 
cal  industries,  in  addition  to  paper,  furnlturi.-,  food  processing,  ai^d 
lumber. 

Already  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  Ls  planning  a  plant  to  co«!t 
several  million  dollars  at  Vancouver,  Wash  .  to  l^e  powered  by  32.500 
kilowatts  from  Bonneville.  A  steel  company  is  conU'mplntlng  con- 
struction of  a  new  plant  at  Portland.  President  Rocsevelt  is  inter- 
ested in  development  of  a  steel  industry  on  the  Pacltlc  coast  that 
would  utilize  what  he  is  told  Is  a  practical  "wood  coke."  This  Indus- 
try would  turn  out  the  very  highest  grade  steel  for  naval  armament 
purpo.ses 

But  the  President  Is  not  to  realize  his  dream  of  getting  n  million 
persons  out  of  New  York  to  the  great  open  spaces  Neither  is  he  to 
realize  any  time  soon  his  dream  of  moving  large  numb«'rs  of  farmers 
out  of  the  drought  regions  and  the  overpopuiated  farming  regions 
of  th  ■  country. 

Reason  Is  that  even  in  the  large  Northwest  area  farm  operat|or» 
with  Grand  Coulee  water  cannot  begin  for  at  least  4  y^ars.  Initia- 
tion projects  must  await  completion  of  the  dam  itself,  ik  w  about 
three-quarters  finished.  Resettlement  will  not  be  completed,  proba- 
bly, for  30  years. 

HOMESTEAD    REQtnUEMFI>rTS 

No  one  Is  advised  to  migrate  northwestward  yet  When  the  f\r«t 
50000  or  100000  acres  are  irrigated,  the  Government  will  Ktiect 
famillos  for  the  land  Basis  of  selection  probably  will  parallel  pr*-*- 
ent  homesteadlng  procedure  Requirements  will  Include  2  ytars" 
farming  expenciire,  irrigation  experience  preferred.  p<od  health, 
moral  character,  and  $2  000  In  capital  or  credit — potsibly  from  the 
Farm  Security  Administration, 

Holdings  will  t)e  limited  to  80  acres  per  family.  Land  va!u"s  are 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Gnvi  rnment  at  dry-land  value  probably  nbrut  $10 
an  acre.  Large  holdings  now  In  the  hands  of  banks,  railroads,  and 
city  families  must  be  sold  before  the  Government  will  supply  water 
for  Irrigation. 

Rainfall  in  this  area  Is  about  8  Inches  n  year,  as  compared  with 
30  inches  In  the  Midwest.  Climate  Is  dry.  Winters  are  short: 
summers  long.  Normal  temperatures  range  from  32'  In  winter  to 
82'  in  summer. 

Such  are  the  Ingredient*  from  which  a  new  northwest  empire  1b 
being  built.  Up  to  now  industrial  development  has  been  held  back 
for  lack  of  coal.  Now  this  deficiency  U  made  up  by  almost  Umltleas 
supply  of  electric  power. 

Tbe  vifiion  of  the  Northwest  Is  the  vision  of  a  new  kind  of  empire. 
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America's  BijfRest  Ditch 

EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OK   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  2.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L    NEUBERGER 


Mr  CIARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presic'ent.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"America's  BipRe.^t  Ditch."  published  in  a  rtcent  is.^ue  of  the 
Coast  ma«axine  and  written  by  Richard  L.  Neubt^rger.  of 
Portland.  OreK.  ^       j   *     w 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  R«co»d.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Coast  for  I>c«nb«T  1939] 

AUaaCAS   KCCIST    Dm  H       HEOJI   CANTON    HOIDS    THS   TOtTUOUS   SNAKI 

RiMHi  srruixN  la.uio  anp  oeicon 
,By  Richard  L   Nfubf-rger) 

W»«hmirton  Irving  never  Rct  bevond  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  his 
WfJlWrd  U^^I.v  The  Snakp  River  he  knew  only  by  the  na^^i  Ions 
ZwnJhrhack  bv  Lewi^  and  CTark.  the  Aslor  expedition  of  1811.  I 
SSSfn  ^,  mvllle  and  other,  who  str^.Rpkd  into  the  Paciflc  North- 
SS?.  ihi^  the  UnltlU  States  u-as  still  a  i>ew  country.  J^om  these 
sources  Irving  cbtained  a  vivid  Impreslnn: 

"Indeed  Tom  all  that  w.  can  Rather  from  the  JourniOs  before  us^ 
wr  wJ^cMned  to  thmk  that  the  Snake  River  n^V'SwH^.^rU^er,  of 
nvrtTemarkable  for  varied  and  «trlklnK  scenery  of  all  the  rivers  of 
Suf  comment  It  penetrate  va-st  s.-rras  cr  mountainous  chains 
S^k  ~  inTo  rcmantlV  and  often  friehtfui  precipices,  and  crowned 
2?'  eternal  snow.  Tremendous  walls  of  basaltic  nxk  rise  per- 
Jindlcu'Sy  froa.  the  wuter  ed^e.  frowning  In  bleak  and  gloonay  , 
Jrand«ur      WUdiess   and   sublunity   appear   to   be   prevailing   char- 

'^ThiriTa  description  of  Hells  Cayon.  the  deepest  cha«m  of  North 
Amerira  and  ont  o«  Uw  la<t  great  wUdcrnpsa  t.i3tncf<es  of  coxiU- 
nenial  United  Slates      Hell.  Canyon  ia  the  f\nia  frontier  of  the  far 
w«*^  Mm    who    have   explored    li.e    world    say    there    Ls    no    more 
runed  r^on  on   tine  planet.     It   was  the  principal   barrier  to  the 
Suture?,   who  .c-tUfld   the   Hacmc   8«ab...rd.   ax.d   It    ha.   not   yet 
bren  fuaiy  conquered      To  thl..  day.  a  (xrrtury  and  a  third  after  the 
SnrpSaeer,.  L-wlH  and  Clark    saw  the  Sriak.  River.  H;1U  Canyon 
^".ft*  a  Challenge  to  the  people   who  would  have  a  lo<>k  at    the 
Amencan  Wr.t  *.•<  it  wa-%  before  the  frontier  was  pu.^hed  back 
*"j':'^  ,,n^rn»r    .by*.    <  ar^■^d    bv    the    Snake    her.    ai-ns'    the    border 
hr    v..  M  i>r.K..n  and  Idaho     It  I.-.  189  mOes  long  and  lO  miles  wide 
Tt    .hr    ir<uclei.l   pom'       In    the    <lerp.^t    stretch    It    averages    5  510 
?ert   in  dei>Th  for  40  mlle«      At  one  place  It  Is  7iKX)  feel  deep:    thU 
tT.i    H.    D  VII   P.ak.   on   the   Id.iho  aide       Th.    Wallowa  Mountains 
cf  or..-   •     '.    rm    the   wr.t.rn  r.ir.j.ur-   of  th-  fC'i^ej?"*"  '  W-*  l*^* 
Ihr^i  1.  the  »rye->  Devils  R«ng^  of  Id  ih'>      Proroontflrtw  6  000  fee t 
.»>  V-  the  river  are  not  unusual      T»ie  Sr.ake  U  »  tenuous  thread 

fri  Ml   '*i^   laji*.  r'.m 

A  \.-r  Uw  Weal  men  and  w.imm  are  Just  beginning  to  rea.lze 
tl.-'nel'-  '  •.  n  \^  iw  if  Anwrl-a*  premier  spectacles  Pew 
M'uml  a. -uLT  have  hern  more  obacure  Many  enc>clopodL'is 
And  atlaar*  barlv  nu-r.t.Mn  it  lourUt  ofBce^  have  noi  known 
Vtwtber  U  IS  in  Idaho  or  Zanzibar  the  thorough  Brl'annlca  gives 
It  onlT  DMalnif  r.  Terence  the  World  Almanac  does  not  list  U  at 
all  8uch7  au'h  ntU  source  cf  !nformatirn  a^  the  World  B<xik 
call^  the  C.rai.d  (-..liyon  at  the  Colorado  th-  de.  p.st  chasm  In 
Um  Nation  wrh  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Vellowsl  >nc  wecmd 
Tto«  Te*lo»-''  '•  >  Uraiitifui  canyon  reaches  a  maximum  depth  of 
1>00  feet  li.  l^  Canyon  is  Ave  time*  as  deep  in  som.-  places  Actu- 
ally the  third  deepeat  of  the  country  s  chasms,  after  Hells  Canyon 
and  th"  Grand  Canyon  ot  the  Colorado.  Is  the  canyon  of  the  Sal- 
mon River  which  U  the  main  tributary  of  the  Snake  It*  greatest 
depth  i«  «  000  feet  Then  come  the  Bighorn  River  Canyon  In  Mou- 
taii  i   aitd   the  Oiinni!»>n   River  Cn-nyon   in  Colorado 

No*  until  1935  were  the  gre^t  dimensions  of  Hells  Canyon  ofBclally 
ecnftrmed  That  year  a  report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survev  declare<l:  "Below  the  Oregon  mining  town  of  Homestead 
the  Snnke  River  has  cut  through  the  mounta:!\  ranges  that  olocr:e<l 
Its  way  to  the  ColurablH  River  and  flows  In  the  deepest,  narrowest 
canyon  in  the  Unlt-d  Stales  When  this  canyon  becomes  better 
known  it  wUl  doubUess  rank  as  one  o«  the  great  canyons  of  the 
continent "  

There  arw  three  waya  to  glimpse  America's  de«pe«t  chasm:  On 
fo.>l  by  automobile,  or  frtro  a  boat.  AU  of  them  are  adventures 
Haldane  (Bujoii  Holmstiom  is  the  meat  famous  river  runner  in 
t»u-  wirld  He  is  the  onlv  p«-rscn  who  ever  voyaged  tbroush  the 
Grand  Canyon  o<  the  Colorado  alone.  Recently  he  added  Hells 
Ca-von  to  his  exploits  "Tho  Snake  Rlv-r  Canyon  •  said  he.  "Is 
four  taaca  as  tough  as  the  Uip  down  the  Colorado  to  Boulder  Dam. 


I  was  mighty  lucky  •  And  Amos  Burg,  of  the  National  Ooographlc 
Magazine  internationally  known  as  an  explorer,  exclaimed  a^  he 
rwfhed  the  lower  end  of  the  aby«.  -Rapids  are  .o  frequtin  we 
teemed  to  be  descending  the  canyon  on  watery  stairs.  Above  tis 
^untam  rose  upor.  mountain,  shocUng  their  «P""»f^^<l  P'''"^^}^ 
d'rtzUy  into  th-  heaven.s.  flanked  by  m-re  mnuntalns  and  more 
pinnacles,  climbing  to  loftier  and  loftier  altitudes  " 

The  aver  ice  traveler  cannot  duplicate  the  feats  of  Buzz  Holm- 
strcm  and  Amos  Burg  But  he  ran  go  on  ^^.'"""^^J^^ii'"".?; 
boat  ride  In  the  United  States  of  America.  This  is  the  99-m.le 
voyage  from  the  Idaho  sh.pp.r.g  center  of  t^^^^to"  ^"^h  ^n^  "P" 
Ptrcam  to  John.soiis  Bar  far  Into  the  core  of  Hells  Canyon^  The 
trip  is  made  once  a  week  by  a  calm,  laconic  boatman  named  Kyle 
McGrudy.  who  takes  mall  and  supplies  to  the  prospectors,  ranch- 
ers and  ?heep  herders  dwelling  In  Americas  loneliest  hinterland. 
Occa..=lonallv  MrOrady  ha^  epace  for  a  passenger  or  so^  In  a  few 
wet^k.s  he   will  have  rocm  for  more;   he   now   Is  building  a  larger 

At  Lewiston  there  also  Is  a  pair  of  veteran  Snake  River  arco- 
nauus— Press  Brewnnk  and  "Cap"  MacPariane  When  the  water 
Is  no*  too  lew  they  can  ccnx  their  flat-bottomed  Idaho  upstream 
to  J.,'hnsons  Bar  The  Idaho  comes  back  down  the  river  in  ap- 
proximately one-flfth  the  time  It  required  to  make  the  ascent 

The  l)OBt  trip  from  Lewiston  to  Johnsons  Bar  docs  not  include 
the  worst  stretches  of  the  river,  but  it  covers  rapids  and  while  uaier 
which  make  the  heart  beat  faster.  Above  Johnsons  B^r  the  Ep '^e 
Is  a  hurtling  demon  At  Cauldron  Linn,  upstream  from  Hells 
Canyrn  the  water  virtually  boils.  There  the  Aster  expedition  came 
to  disaster  losing  boats  and  boatmen  In  a  tragic  pile  up  -La 
raaudlte  riviere  enrag^e."  the  early  French-Canadian  voyagers  called 
Ihf  Snake-  -the  accursed,  mad  river."  At  Johnsons  Bar  this  terra 
Is  understandable  .     .^   .        ,„ 

The   paramount  drawback  to  the   Journey  by   boat   is   that   only 
from  Johnsons  Bar  and  one  or  two  other  points  may  the  final  run 
be    seen      Othcra-lse    merely    the    first    cliff    l-s   within    view    cf    the 
traveler      Th.s  fact   impressed   Itself  on   frontiersmen   who  tried   to 
make   Hells  Canyon  a  route   to  the   Paclflc.     The   Astor   party,   at- 
tempting to  climb  out  of  the  abyss,  scurried  past  thf  first  rim  and 
•  found  U-iey  were  not  half  way  to  the  summit,  and  that  mountain 
upon    mountain    lav    piled    beyond    them    In    ulntery    desolation 
Bonneville  atU  his  foUowers  exptnenced  th«  same  disappointment 
and  discovered  that  •although  already  at  a  great  eievaiion  they  wens 
only  as  vet  upon  the  shculdcr  of  the  mountains  ' 
To  appreciate  the  true  proportions  of  Hells  Canyon  It  must  be 
'    seen  from  above      This  requires  a  route  somewhat   different   from 
'    the  boat  trip      The  bulk  of  It  can  be  covered  by  train.     The  South- 
ern Pacific  s  Klamath  Umlted  leaves  San  Francisco  at   9  o  clock  at 
night  and  exactlv  24  hours  Inter  Is  In  Portland.     At  9  30  this  second 
night  the  Union  Pacifies  Portland  Rose  starts  for  the  East      In  the 
shivery   gniy  dawn  the  next  morning  the  wayfarer  tumbles  out  on 
ih»-    station    platform    at    La   Grande.     At    6:15    in    the    morning    a 
mixed    freight    ai.d    passenger    train    pulls    out    of    La    Grande    for 
Ent'rprlse  ^  w     .  ^      ..w 

This  la  a  typical  hinterland  local.  The  coaches  are  h«ated  with 
wo<:d  stovos  and  have  rarbon-arc  lamp-?.  The  conductor  wears 
overall  and  knows  most  of  the  pa^atngcrs  by  their  first  names. 
The  train  stop  alo:iK  the  wnv-ldi-  to  pick  up  losn^crs.  ranchers  and 
harkw.od  men  As  the  chugu;lriK  engine  conqu-rs  the  steep  grades 
of  the  Wallowa  Valley.  viUagos  become  less  frequent  and  farmhouses 
more  remote  Forests  begin  to  encroach  on  the  railroad  embank- 
ment In  the  background,  over  in  Idaho,  tower  the  dutant  tips 
of  the  Seven  Drrll«  -^.w„ 

At  Enterprise  automobile  Is  the  method  of  conveyance.  Thtrty- 
Blx  nUes  away.  o\er  Rood  dirt  roads.  Is  the  post  office  of  Imnaha. 
the  luinplng-off  pl.ace  for  Hells  Canyon  Imnaha  seems  at  the 
end  of  the  world  It  Is  at  the  hend  of  the  canyon  of  the  Imnaha 
River,  which  Is  alm.>«t  half  a  mile  deep 

Up  out  of  Imnaha.  around  the  shoulder  of  the  Canyon  of  the 
Imnaha  curves  a  narrow  read  It  Is  wkle  enough  for  ui.c  car.  »-illi 
ttirn-outs  spaced  at  IrrecuUr  Intcrrals.  There  is  no  railing,  but 
ther^  1-  ofter^  «  2  OOO-foot  drop  on  the  outside  Over  the  cowl  nt 
an  automobile,  the  pasf.nger  sees  space  m  which  hawks  and  eagles 
soar  against  a  backdrop  of  farnifl  mountidne  Tlus  stretch  is  a 
mere  3  miles,  but  after  it  is  over  han<i.->  are  usually  clamn.y  and 
abdomer.s  seem  to  be  revrlving  like  a  forris  wheel  "rm  used  to  It 
now  •  observes  Grady  Miller,  who  for  29  yenr%  ha-t  been  a  Forest 
Ranger  In  the  Snake  River  region.  "The  only  time  I  get  nervous 
Is  when  I  think  a  lot  about  it  afterward." 

Onc^  past  the  Imnaha.  the  read  covers  17  miles  of  forests  thick 
with  lodgepole  pines  and  comes  out  at  Hat  Point  Imnaha  Canyon 
'  acneared  impre.^ve  and  deep,  but  it  Is  a  gully  compared  to  the 
paiTormma  from  Hat  Pomt  Far  below,  the  Snake  flows  throuKh 
Hcls  Canyon  Pcnderosa  pii.es  and  Douglas  tlrs  seem  dwarfed 
to  the  <7»  of  the  ha'  ktwrrv  bushes.  The  cmtrs  sre  rough  a-.d  the 
ridKM  broken  and  the  whole  earth  here  gives  evidence  of  the 
buckling  and  gnawing  whl(  h  took  place  during  prehistoric  epoclis. 
The  chasm  Is  so  vast  tliat  Its  depths  fade  away  In  a  thin  blue  haze. 
FXirest  Service  photographers,  reaching  this  spot  after  ha\ing  taken 
pictures  In  almost  every  State,  said  no  view  could  compare  with  it 
in  Immensity  and  grandeur. 

The  road  to  Hal  Point  is  open  only  about  5  months  of  each  year, 
generally  from  June  through  October  Snow  and  ice  barricad''  the 
passes  the  rest  cf  the  time  The  difference  m  elevation  betveen 
rtm  and  river  U  so  great  that  although  the  cliffs  above  Hells  Can- 
yrn are  Invariablv  mantled  and  blocked  every  winter,  the  bottom  of 
the  chasm  is  powdered  only  with  an  occasional  anowlail.     Traila 
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from  Hat  Point  lead  to  Barton  Heights  and  Preczout  S.^ddle  and 
other  promontories,  where  even  more  spectacular  glimpses  of  the 
canyon  are  possible.  These  trails  can  be  traversed  on  foot  or  by 
horseback. 

Tlicrc  is  n  third  dlrfctlon  from  which  Hells  Canyon  can  be  ap- 
proached. This  Is  at  he  upper  end.  near  the  Oregon  hamlet  of 
Homestead.  The  Oregon  Short  Line  of  the  Union  Pacific  crosses 
the  Saake  50  miles  ub jve  Homestead,  and  a  fair  automobile  road 
covers  the  rest  of  th--  distance.  No  other  route  Is  so  good  In 
vinter,  because  from  Homestead  the  chasm  can  be  reached  via  the 
bottom.  A  road  comes  down  from  Idaho  not  far  Ircm  the  aban- 
doned Red  Ledgo  mint .  It  is  called  the  KIcln-chmidt  Grade  and 
surpasses  even  the  In  naha  for  thrills.  The  i^ad  has  started  to 
sleuth  away  In  some  i)laces  and  slopes  toward  the  outside.  Once 
slipping  there,  a  car  would  soar  into  the  canyon  like  a  stricken 
bcmbine  plane. 

Fewer  |)eeple  visit  this  unparalleled  spot  each  year  than  go  to 
one  performance  at  one  movie  theater  in  San  Francisco  or  watch 
the  girls  undress  in  a  single  evening  at  a  burlesque  house  In  Port- 
land  But  eventually  Hells  Canyon  will  probably  lie  one  of  the 
great  outdCK^r  centers  of  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  population 
ctnters  of  California  ii  is  not  so  far  to  the  vast  cha.'-m.  Ltwiston, 
where  the  Lxjat  trips  begin,  is  922  miles  from  S.m  Francisco  by 
hlphway,  Hcmctefid  i>  856  miles,  and  Enterprise  is  929  miles.  It 
is  only  a  days  drive  f:om  Seattle  cr  Portland  to  Lewiston. 

cuffs  1.500  feet  to  'he  first  level  are  not  rare  in  this  awesome 
declivity  in  the  American  wilderness.  Thousand-foot  bluffs  are 
ordinary.  Some  prec  pices  tower  3.500  feel  up  from  the  river. 
Sheep  Rock  along  the  Oregon  wall  is  higher  than  the  whole  Cat- 
fckill  Mountain  Range  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent.  The 
needled  trees  on  the  crag's  summit  are  4.278  feet  above  the  Snake. 
Throe  Empire  State  Buildings  plus  one  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  piled 
on  top  of  each  other  In  tho  river  bed.  would  only  slifjhtly  surmount 
the  crest  of  that  rock— and  above  Sheep  Rock  the  canyon  slopes 
upward  another  1.007  feet  to  Lookout  Mountain 

Various  plans  are  now  under  way  to  make  the  chnsm  of  the  Snake 
River  a  recreational  ^nd  scenic  center  tor  the  States  of  the  far 
West  In  the  summer  a  Department  of  the  Interior  survey  examined 
th«*' region,  prepnraior-  to  recommending  to  Congress  that  it  be  set 
a«:ide  as  a  national  p;  rk  or  national  monument.  The  survey  was 
requested  by  Senator  C  HARi.rs  L.  McNary.  of  Oregon,  the  Republican 
minority  leader.  The  American  Wilderness  Society  would  like  to 
keep  the  region  a  va-t  primeval  area,  untrammoled  by  tonneau 
tourists  or  professions  1  ei^htseers.  Secretary  Ickes  hopes  to  have 
certain  section.?  of  the  West  preserved  In  their  natural  st.ite,  a 
scheme  into  which  Hells  Canyon  might  fit  appropriately.  Ranchers 
and  stockmen  will  protest  any  attempt  to  take  the  management  of 
the  area  away  from  the  Forest  Service. 

Some  public  offlclali  in  Idaho  want  a  road  constructed  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cai  yon.  A  preliminary  surv<  y  by  the  Slate  has 
dlsclor*d  that  the  project  would  cost  approximately  $12  000  000 
Other  people  are  supporting  the  road  venture,  taut  think  it  should 
be  along  the  rim  of  He  chasm.  In  the  heart  of  the  Seven  Dt-vils 

Whatever  Is  done  v.  .th  tho  expansive  wllderne,^  of  Hells  Canyon. 
It  will  not  be  posMb  c  to  rob  this  last  frontier  of  its  color  and 
flavor  and  folklore.  It  Is  as  rich  in  tales  and  persoiiallties  as  It  is 
in  scenic  majesty.  Back  in  the  Wallowas  Is  Charley  (Silver  Tip) 
Seeber  ven-raole  wco<Uman.  who  Is  100  percent  for  a  national  park. 
Along  the  river  rlrl's  Mack  Chetwood.  cowpuncher  from  Halfway, 
carbine  at  hm  saddle,  cowhide  mucklnaw  on  his  bafk;  he  thinks 
cattle  should  be  allowed  to  Mraze  on  the  upper  slopes  al>ove  the 
Snake  In  the  heart  if  the  Seven  Devils  Is  a  s'-ho<.l  where  children 
come  in  rmm  far-fluriK  ranches,  leading  pack  horses  with  loads  of 
provisions  and  blank.ts  Down-trtam  Is  the  place  an  old  hunter 
unearthed  Merlwethei  Lewis's  branding  Iron,  Every  cabin  and  tent 
and  shack  c :)ntalns  a  score  of  tales  and  stories  which  have  yet  to 
be  for>?otten  in  the  rush  of  civilization.  ^    ^      .,         , 

Lori2  weury  wilderness  miles  from  the  sound  and  bustle  of 
ir.odern  society,  the  *'ater  gurgles  and  splashes  as  it  seeps  down 
out  of  the  highland*- -the  noise,  rnce  a  whl<per  nnd  later  a  roar^of 
She.p  Creek  flowing  to  the  Imnaha.  of  the  Imn;.ha  fl.iwlng  to  the 
Snake  ol  th  •  Snake  flowinvj  to  the  Columbia  and,  far  oO.  of  tne 
Columbia  flowing  on  to  the  s-^a. 
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given    in    Chicago    this    week    before    the    American    Road 
Builders'  Association: 

••This  svstem  •  •  •  of  making  gifts  to  States  and  sections 
of  the  Union  for  roads  and  canals— will  degrade  the  States  by  in- 
ducing them  to  lock  for  bounties,  to  the  F.^deral  Government,  will 
degrade  and  demoralize  the  people,  by  making  them  dependent 
en  the  Government  *  *  '.As  soon  as  the  people  of  ancient 
Rome  were  taught  to  look  to  the  public  granaries  for  support,  the 
decay  of  public  virtue  wa,*  instantj'necu'' " 

Thus,  over  a  century  ago.  did  a  South  Carolinian  protest  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a(^ainst  congres.sional  spending  And  with 
this  quotation  an  eminent  student  of  our  constitutional  system 
opens  his  history  of  the  spending  power  of  Congress  a  hundred 
years  later.' 

This  sober  warning  against  the  Iniquities  of  Federal  «^p?ndlng  has 
been  repeated  in  varying  terms  upon  many  occasions,  even  in  years 
fresh  in  our  memories.  Within  the  ."weep  of  the  condemnation 
comes  Federal  spending  for  airports  quite  as  well  as  for  roads  or 
canals  or  farm  relief.  And  we,  as  responsible  citizens,  cannot  sanc- 
tion increased  Federal  participation  In  a  program  of  airport  develop- 
ment If  these  dire  consequences,  so  eloquently  asserted,  will  indeed 
follow  from  stich  a  course.  And  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  In  pro- 
viding for  such  Federal  participation,  should  promptly  be  amended 
If  surh  deRiadition  and  demoralization  will  result. 

Of  course,  the  triith  of  the  matter  Is  that  no  such  doom  Is  upon 
us  On  the  contrary.  Federal  participation  holds  Incalculable 
promise  for  the  future  strength  and  security  of  our  Nation  But 
we  must  understand  and  accept  the  full  Implications  ol  Fi-deral 
action  in  this  realm  If  we  are  to  avoid  waste  and  foolhardy  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  energy. 

Both  In  the  old  Air  Commerce  Act  and  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  airports  are  treated  as  air  navigation  facilities.-'  They  are.  In 
other  words,  means  whereby  air  navlpatlon  is  made  possible,  of 
exactly  the  same  nature  as  other  facilities  such  as  beacon  lights 
and  radio  beams.  Taken  all  together  these  facilities  are  to  flight 
exactly  what  navigable  waterways  are  to  water  rrans^port. 

The  validity  of  Federal  ex]x>nditures  for  such  e)bjects  was  estab- 
lished by  a  deeplv  significant  political  and  constitutional  struggle 
which  began  a  hiindred  and  twenty-live  years  ago  and  raged  fever- 
Ishlv  until  a  Civil  War  embraced  all  the  clashes  of  our  eaily  history 
in  one  bloodv  climax  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  struggle  over  '•inter- 
nal improvernents.''  a  term  which  merits  capitalization  The  struggle 
had  many  battlegrounds,  from  the  Cumberland  Pike  to  the  first 
land  grunt  to  the  Union  Pacific,  and  there  finally  triumphed  the 
principle  that  the  Government  of  the  Nation  should  take  the  lead 
In  the  development  of  the  Nation's  resources.  The  principle  may 
be  termed  dlstlnctlv  socialistic;  but  U  Is  a  fundamental  of  our 
American  Older,  It  "is  applied  annually  without  question  in  the 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  has  made 
po^8lble  the  development  of  engineering  wonders  which  go  far  to 
explain  the  proud  position  of  our  country  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Thus  when  tlie  air  became  a  means  of  commerce  and  travel  there 
was  an  Am.rlcan  tradition  firmly  grounded  that  the  establishment 
of  facilities  neces.sary  to  air  navlgntlon  j.hould  not  be  left  to  private 
interest      The  universal  acceptance  of  governmenial  ntipunsib.llty 


ADDRESS     BY     COL      EDGAR     S      GORRELL.     PRESIDENT.     AIR 
TRANSPORT  ASSOCIATION  OF   AMERICA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  able  address 


matter  of  direct  cc  ncern  to   the  Federal  Government. 

That  this  should  be-  true  is  not  a  matter  merely  of  tradition, 
however      Consider  the  alternative. 

In  the  early  1920s,  when,  because  of  the  constructiv.-  prilcles 
of  foreign  governments,  civil  aviation  was  advancing  rapidly  abroad 
hut  because-  of  the  negative  attitude  of  our  cwn  Government  was 
floundering  bodly  here,  there  were  many  wl-e  men  who  c«ve  serious 
study  to  the  future  of  aeronautics  anfl  who  considered  .very  pos- 
flbllity  It  Wivs  obvious  that  one  of  the  mtjtl  immed.ate  needs  was 
that  of  prrp-.T  air-navlgntion  facilities  At  the  very  beginning  <  f  the 
air-mall  service  8f)me  had  blandly  assumed  that  nothing  more  than 
a  c<mpa.ss  was  ne-cessary  for  flight  "nns  gre.ss  misapprehension 
was  sewn  correctfd  by  events  sometimes  amusing  but  too  often 
tiae.c  And  very  .shortly  students  of  this  new  science  and  ler.d.-rs 
of  public  thought  became  Impressed  with  the  macnitude  of  the 
navigation  facl'ltles  which  would  be  rf quired 

One  posslbllltv.  of  course,  r  as  that  the  provision  of  these  farlll- 
tlfs  'h-Dtild  be  left  to  private  capital  Another  |,o«8lblllty  was  that 
th-re  should  be  Initial  governmental  aids  to  private  Interests,  but 
that,  once  an  Industry  had  been  launched,  private  capital  should 
a.si-.ume  the  full  burd'"n  ^ 

I  speak  advisedly  of  these  alternatives  as  possibilities      For  either 

*  Th'^T.S'that  right  up  to  1937  prlva-e  capital  had  spent  more  on 
thrconstructlon  of  alr-navlgatlon  facilities  than  had  the  Federal 
Government «  U  sufllclent  Indication  that  private  enterprise  might 

.  Warren.  Congress  as  Santa  Oaus  ( 1932 )  The  quotation  Is  from 
a  speech   by   Congressman   Warren   R.  Davis  on  April   4.    1832.   22d 

^""^Alr  commerce   Act,  sec    5    (b)    (1) :   Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  sec. 

*  'V/arner.    the    Early    History    of    Air    Transportation     (1038).    at 

^^Mlearings  on  Senate  amendments.  State.  Justice.  Commerce  and 
Labor  appropriation  bill  for  1938.  before  subcommittee  cf  Hcuae 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  75th  Cong..  Ist  seas.,  at  p.  16. 
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Wfll  h«v*  hoen  proc«^«Kl  Indcp^r.dently    or  mleht  have  r»rr!(?d  on 
M?/T  .n  initial  peruxi  of  aasisuince      In  the  case  of  the  railroads, 
afirr  PDortncTw  graiit>-in-aJd  early   In   the   industry  s   history,     the    , 
proTlston  of  nghta-of-way  and  related  faciUtica  was  left  to  private   | 
enterprlae      The  same  thmg  might  have  been  done  In  the  case  at   , 
civil  ailatlon  I 

But  had  any  »urh  policy  been  adopted  the  consequences  would  , 
have  be*n  dlaMtrous.  Not  only  would  there  have  been  a  much 
alower  and  moiy  restricted  development  of  scheduled  air  trans- 
porution  due  to  the  demands  which  would  have  bet-n  placed  upon 
pnrate  capiul  and  to  It*  necessary  tendency  to  Invest  only  where  | 
It  could  be  moat  secure  and  pronuble,  but  there  would  have  been 
crecMtl  a  barrier  a«alnst  the  development  oX  th«  nonscheduled 
eocnmctetal  operator  arid  the  private  flier  which  wou];d  have  crippled 
US  irmiwably  For  the  result  would  have  been  the  acquisition  of 
monopolistic  rights  by  hirgc  aggregations  of  capital  In  a  few  choice 
air  nmtes  Not  only  the  nonscheduled  commercial  operator  and 
the  private  flier  (were  any  to  appear)  but  also  the  national  defense 
forcM  wculd  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  private  monopoly.  And 
•sovpt  ff>r  a  few  choice  routes  where  private  capital  ccuUl  have 
«0aetlve]y  protected  Its  monopoly,  there  would  have  been  no  devcl- 
flfMB»ia  whatever  of  alr-naviKation  facUltlea. 

Tbme  ct.n!*equence»  were  foreseen  by  sober  minds  In  the  early 
twentlea.  and  thev  came  swLfily  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ameri- 
can trsdltton  of  direct  gov«rnme:ital  action  to  provide  the  ways 
for  oommcrce  and  travel  must  be  .  xlended  to  the  air.  The  entire 
argumirnt  la  apUy  fcuxumarized  in  striking  passages  from  two  re- 
porU  whtch  largely  influenced  the  adoption  and  the  tcrnas  of  the 
Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926  One  was  a  report  on  civil  aviation  by  a 
Joint  commute*"  of  the  I>  partnu  nt  of  Commerce  and  the  American 
BDClii««ruiK  Council.  The  other  was  a  report  of  a  board,  headed 
bf  ICr.  I>wight  Morrow.  appolnWd  by  the  President  to  study  tiie 
develOfWDMU  of  aircraft  as  a  means  of  national  defense. 
In  th«  on*  It  w.ut  said: 

•Air  rouiee  can  be  developed  In  one  of  two  ways — either  they 
C»n  be  bu:ll  tip  and  malnUuned  at  great  exp»  nse  by  private  orRani- 
sations.  which  may  result  in  monopoUsllc  conuol  of  the  desirable 
Tvute*.  or  they  may  b»-  established  as  public  facilities  free  to  all 
who  conform  to  proper  regulation!*  xovernini?  their  use.  The  latter 
method  Is  wise  and  sound  and  will  be  effective  in  bringing  about 
the  rapid  development  of  civil  aviatUm  and  avoiding  the  mistakes 
which  have  accompanied  the  development  of  some  of  the  other 
means  of  tran-sporintion     ' 

And  in  the  other  rep^-irt  It  was  said: 

•■Th»"  principal  conditions  sUndlng  In  the  way  of  proprcae  and 
acting  In  re«tra»nt  of  the  more  rapid  Investment  of  private  capital 
in  the  fl<«ld  of  air  transport  are- 

'ill  Thf  exct'sstve  burden  plaot-d  upon  private  capital  If  It  Is  to 
he  rtK^ulred  t»>  pioneer  In  the  development  of  flying  -quipment  best 
Misted  to  air  lnin>'p<^>rt  and  at  the  sam**  time  sripply  'ill  the  coUaterRl 
requlrrment.i.  including  airways  nnd  n'.r-navlKatlon  facilities,  espe- 
rially  aa  ruch  facilities  are  by  their  very  natun'  open  to  the  use  .  f 
all  and  no  proprle'ary  righta  can  t>e  retained  by  the  parties  under- 
taking the  original  InvestmeiU  and  the  exprniv  of  maintenance 
The  p.iratlet  with  maritime  transport  In  thl."  pnrtlcular  Is  exact  " ' 

There  In  brief  Is  the  entire  point  If  the  rstahlishmrnt  of  alr- 
nav'fraiirn  fnclitles  h.-»rt  been  l.ft  to  private  capital  thc^e  facilities 
wr^uJd  hare  been  provided  in  otily  a  few  fa\-cred  regions  because  of 
their  cost  and  because  of  the  necessity  that  they  be  so  situated  that 
the  private  owners  could  exclude  others  from  using  them  save  at 
the  owners'  term*-  -neceaaarlly  a  difllcult  accomplishment- -and  tho 
jx  »-er  i.f  large  atcgregation."?  of  capital  In  this  new  science  would  have 
bern  enhar.ced  beyond  all  conscience,  to  the  sore  detriment  both  of 
cur  rlvU  and  our  mtlitarv  life 

No  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  192«  an  Ameri- 
can traditl<>n  developed  en  the  pround  was  applied  by  Congre?s  to 
the  air.  and  m  section  5  (bl  of  the  act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
was  suthorlaed  to  establish  operate  and  malntnm  olr-navigatlon 
facilities  That  decision,  reflecting  stlmng  and  even  bloody  pages 
m  the  history  of  our  country,  was  probably  the  most  Important 
smgle  decision  ever  made  by  our  Government  In  Its  treatment  of 
civil  aeronautics  It  is  the  very  foundation  of  otir  aeronautical 
future 

The  act  of  \9M  did.  however,  exclude  airports  from  the  competence 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  His  powers  extended  to  all  other 
air-navigatton  facUltlea.  Including  emergency  landing  fields,  but 
airptirt*-— a  most  important  facility — were  entirely  excluded  from 
his  Jurisdiction.  Indeed  Congress  went  so  far  as  t*^  provide  that 
even  tht^i*  airports  which  In  1926  the  Postmaster  General  already 


•  ClvU  Aviation,  a  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Civil  Avia- 
tion of  the  U.  a.  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  American 
Ik^iMefing  CcuncU  (1926).  state*,  at  p  96  "Aid  was  given  to 
tb«  pioneer  railroads  because  capital  wctild  not  and  could  not 
enter  up».>n  costlv  and  s^ieculatlve  ventures  without  assurance  of 
support  The  development  of  the  West  would  have  been  long  de- 
layed if  such  aid  had  not  been  extended  " 

•  Civil  Aviation,  op    clt  .  supra.  No    5.  at  p.  IS. 

■  Report  of  board  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  best  means  of 
developing  and  applying  aircraft  In  natiot-.al  defense  (S  Doc  No  18. 
«9th  05ng  .  1st  aess  .  at  p  91  This  passage  was  paraphrased  In 
8  Kept  No.  2.  Wth  Cong  1st  s«»s  .  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  favorably  reporting  the  bill  which  was  to  t)ecome  the  Air 
Commerce  Act.  (See  Legislative  Hlstorj  oS  tbe  Air  CXunmerce  Act 
or  1M6.  1938  ed..  Q.  P  O..  at  p.  77.) 


controlled  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
but  only  to  the  various  municipalities* 

This  Important  exception  from  the  powers  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary cf  Commerce  may  at  first  blush  seem  Ulcgical.  if  not  quite 
Inexplicable 

It  arcsc  in  the  following  manner. 

The  bill  as  adopted  by  the  Senate  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  power  to  establish  and  operate  only  certain  named  navi- 
gation facilities  In  substance  lights  and  certain  radio  facilities* 
In  the  House  amendments  to  the  bill  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  cf 
Commerce  were  broiidened  to  include  all  air-navlgallcn  facilities, 
Indudmc;  airports,  and  provision  wae  alf^o  made  for  tranfferrlng  the 
Poft  Office  Departments  airports  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

In  cNplaining  this  extension  of  the  Secretary's  power,  the  House 
committee's  report  recognized  that  normally  In  water  commerce 
terminal  facilities  had  been  provided  either  by  the  munlclpalitus 
or  by  private  interests,  and  It  was  stated  that,  while  the  Secretary 
wa5  u:-.der  the  proposal,  given  broader  power  it  was  asstmied  that, 
pursuant  to  another  provision  of  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
have  due  regard  to  his  duty  to  encourage  the  eetnbllshmeiit  of  alr- 
navlgatlon  facilities,  "and.  In  particular,  airports."  by  municipal  and 
private  enterprise  In  order  that  the  place  historically  occupied  by 
such  enterprise  in  water  transportation  might  likewise  be  occtipied 
In  air  transportation  '" 

Thii.^.  the  maritime  analogy  was  strongly  urged,  even  by  the 
Hou.se.  and  the  compromise  reached  by  the  conference  committee 
carried  out  pr*<:l«ely  what  was  conceived  to  have  been  the  historic 
view  respecting  waterways  and  seaways,  by  providing  for  Feclcr.il 
establishment  operation,  and  maintenance  of  alr-navlgatlon  facili- 
ties, except  alrpfiits  The  matter  was  explained  by  Senator  Bing- 
ham, one  of  the  confere'S  and  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill: 
"The  conferee*!  after  a  ion?  discussion  agreed  that  It  was  an 
unwise  thing  for  the  Federal  Government  to  enter  upon  the  owner- 
ship of  airports  nnd  that  provision  was  stricken  out  •  *  *. 
The  object  of  the  bill  as  now  presented  Is  to  encourage  munic- 
ipalities to  own  their  own  airports  and  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  arran-je  for  proper  navigatele  airways  •  •  • 
It  wa.s  not  our  Intention  that  any  airports  should  be  opera'.i  d  by 
the  Federal  Government  The  committee  thoucht  that  would  leave 
the  doer  wide  open  to  thousands  of  cities  desiring  to  ha\e  airports 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  The  Federal  Government  has 
never  provided  seaport?^.  but  only  facilities  in  between  seaport.s  "  " 
While  the  Senator  .■:poke  of  the  dangers  of  ownership  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  real  objection,  obviously,  was  that  too 
great  a  demand  would  be  made  upon  Federal  funds  -and  this 
objection  would  apply  not  only  to  Federal  ownership,  but  also  to 
Federal  expenditures  with  municipal  ownership. 

So  the  alleged  n.ariiiine  analogy  was  earned  out  precisely,  and 
airports,  corresponding  to  seaports,  were  to  be  left  to  municipalities 
and  private  capital 

While  a  great  step  had  been  taken  In  granting  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  these  powers  resp>ecting  alr-navlgatlon  faciliiie'.  the 
exclusion  of  airports  left  open  sonae  of  the  very  problems  whicii 
had  led  to  the  Air  Commerce  Act.  I  have  referred  lu  the  grave 
dangers  Inherent  in  any  policy  which  leaves  to  private  capital  the 
establishment  of  air-navigalion  facilities.  Obviously  much  the 
same  danger  is  Inherent  In  a  policy  which  leaves  to  private  capital 
the  establishment  cf  an  air-navigation  facility  so  important  as 
airports.  The  cost  of  airports  would  be  a  deterrent  to  all  but  large 
aggregations  of  capital.  Furthermore,  cf  all  air-navlgation  facilities 
the  one  which  would  be  most  suited  to  the  exercise  of  an  efTectlve 
monopoly  is  the  airport  This  had  been  recognized  by  the  Joint 
committee  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  American  En- 
gineering Council,  to  whose  report  I  have  already  referred  -  There- 
fore If  there  was  any  thought  that  the  restriction  in  the  Air  Com- 
merce Act  would  er.courage  private  capital  to  provide  airports.  Con- 
gre.ss  was  treatimg  on  dangerously  thin  Ice  '^  Were  the  field  to 
have  been  preempted  by  or  left  to  private  capital  the  con- 
sequences to  the  development  of  civil  aeronautics  would  have 
been  far  more  ominous  than  have  been  the  consequences  to  water 
commerce  of  such  activity  as  there  haa  been  on  the  part  of  private 
capital  in  seaport  construction 

In  any  case,  while  there  ensued  seme  notable  Instances  of  private 
Investment  In  :iirp<;rt  development,  and  while  several  proposals  for 
large-scale  private  financing  have  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time.  It  was  naturally  the  municipalities  which  came  to  the  fore. 
Their  contribution  has  been  of  Incalculable  value.  Not  only  has 
it  assured  th>^m  of  air  service,  but  it  has  provided  the  very  nucleus 
for  the  development  of  private  and  miscellaneous  flying  using 
publicly  owned  airports  open  to  all  aviation. 


•Sec.  5  (a). 

•This  provision  and  It^  later  legislative  history  are  succinctly 
reviewed  In  H.  Kept.  No  1162  a9th  Cong  .  1st  scss  .  the  statement  of 
the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  on  the  Conference  Report. 
See  Legislative  History,  op.  clt  .  supra.  No.  7.  at  p    51. 

"  Legi.slatlve  History,  op.  clt..  supra  ,  No.  7,  at  p   37. 

*'  67  Congressional  Record  9354-9355. 

"Op   c;t.  supra.  No.  5.  at  pp    13.  96 

»'  The  House  committee  had  stated  that  private  enterprise  as  well 
as  municipal  ei:terprise  should  be  encoura^jed  to  undertake  airport 
development.  Supra.  No  10.  Senator  Bingham,  In  the  passage  from 
his  remarks  quoted  above,  spoke  only  of  encouraging  munic.pal 
ownership  of  airports.  Later  in  his  remarks,  when  Senator  Norris 
twitted  him  for  socialistic  tendencies,  be  stated  that  he  should  have 
said  that  both  private  and  municipal  ownership  should  be  encour- 
aged (07th  OoNcaxssioNAi.  tUcomo  9356). 


If 
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Koncthele.ss.  the  municipalities"  experience  has  been  In  many 
coses  a  struggle  against  unequal  odds.  Long  before  1938  It  was 
apparent  that  the  problem  wa*»  too  big  and  too  complicated  for 
them  to  handle  alone.  The  analogy  between  airports  and  seaports 
left  out  of  consideration  some  vital  characteristics  of  civil  aero- 
nautics. 

Even  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act.  there  were 
disturbing  signs  According  to  the  admission  of  the  Past  OfBce 
Depanment.  some  of  its  agents  had  Induced  certain  muiAiclpal  and 
civic  groups  to  finance  airport  construction  with  an  over/ealous 
representation  that  the  Federal  Government  would  relmbun-e 
them.  '  Undoubtedly  there  have  been  numbers  of  ci\ses  where 
misapprehensions  of  one  sort  or  another  were  Instrumental  In 
securing  municipal  action  and  disappointed  expectations  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  airports,  their  Government  rating,  and  the  use  to  which 
they  would  or  could  be  put  have  been  too  frequ'.nt. 

To  a  large  degree  this  has  been  due  to  misdirected  enthusiasm 
and  to  carelessness  Unfortunately  there  has  been  a  dearth  of 
activity  by  Informed  and  responsible  organizations  which  could 
furnish  to  municipalities  the  advice  and  leadership  which  they 
should  have  had 

However,  the  ba-sic  difficulty  Is  that  neither  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  financial  burden  Involved  In  airport  development  ncr  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  planning  and  placing  of  airports  ctn  the 
problem  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for  the  municipalities  alone. 
The  airport  Is  a  link  In  a  vast  chain  of  technical  apparatus  that 
must  continually  be  altered  to  keep  pace  with  scientific  and  com- 
mercial developments  which  are  proceeding  with  lightning  speed. 
In  the  time  taken  to  build  one  airxx>rt  of  respectable  size,  a 
thousand  changes  may  have  occurred  In  aeronautics  which  could 
make  that  airjwrt  either  obsolete  or  misplaced.  Unlike  water 
transportation  aeronautics  has  not  developed  slowly,  along  cbvious 
lines,  and  In  channels  which  can  be  marked  ahead  of  time  with 
reasonable  certainty  For  airport  development  to  proceed  wUly- 
nlUy  from  one  municipality  to  another  Is  folly.  Ix3ng  ago  it 
became  clear  that  there  must  be  Federal  participation  to  a  degree 
which  the  framers  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  did  not  appreciate. 
The  principal  need  was  for  adequate  Federal  planning,  coordina- 
tion, and  advice  And  there  was  also  need  for  a  certain  amount 
of  Federal  funds. 

Before  the  Air  Commerce  Act  had  been  changed  there  appeared, 
quite  fortuitously,  a  form  of  Federal  participation  which  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  a  few  years  ago.  Due  to  the  remarkable  fore- 
sight cf  a  handful  of  individuals,  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
included  in  Its  stupendous  program  of  work  relief  projects  a  generous 
allowance  for  airport  construction.  When  the  history  of  clvU  aero- 
nautics during  ius  formative  era  is  finally  written  there  will  be  a 
chapter  on  the  activities  of  W.  P.  A.  which  will  be  unstinted  In 
praise.  At  a  time  which  has  proved  critical  In  the  development  of 
civil  aeronautics,  at  a  time,  moreover,  when  those  who  had  been 
meeting  the  needs  fcjr  airport  development  had  taxed  their  resources 
and  ingenuity  to  the  breaking  point — even  though  many  of  them 
probably  did  not  realize  it— the  W  P.  A.  launched  its  program.  It 
was  one  of  those  seemin^'ly  unplanned  coincidences  which  charac- 
terize democracies.  But  It  was  the  result  of  deliberate  and  shrewd 
foresight,  for  which  those  responsible,  from  the  President  on  down 
the  line,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  measure  of  gratitude  and  credit. 
Easy  hindsight  today  shows  that  this  action  was  a  most  Important 
step  in  the  development  of  civil  aeronautics  in  the  period  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926  to  the  adoption  of  Uie 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 

But  the  W  P  A  program  did  not  and  cannot  offer  a  permanent 
basis  for  Federal  participation.  That  came  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Art.  In  the  provisions  of  that  law  we  have  at  last  all  the 
necessary  legislation  for  proceeding  with  a  permanent  program. 

Strangely  enough  the  imporUnce  to  airport  development  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  has  been  grasped  only 
slcwlv  by  many  who  are  vitally  Interested  in  the  problem  Even 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  biU  was  introduced  authorizing 
certain  appropriations  for  airport  development.  No  such  authori- 
zations and  enabling  legislation  are  necessary.  Advocacy  of  such 
leglslalicn  wastes  energy  that  should  be  devoted  to  seciulng  fcuch 
appropriations  as  may  be  necessary,  confuses  the  real  issue,  and  runs 
the  risk  of  unfavorable  political  consequences  that  might  follow  if 
a  new  enabling  bill  were  defeated  or  were  adopted  with  restrictive 
terms  not  appearing  In  the  present  law. 

Let  us.  then,  understand  exactly  what  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act 
provides,  and  act  accordingly. 

SecUon  302  («1  of  that  act,  In  the  broadest  possible  phraseology, 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to 
acquire  (a  power  never  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  the  Air  Commerce  Act),  establish,  operate,  and  maintain 
along  civil  airways  all  necessary  air -navigation  facilities.  And  the 
term,  air-navigation  facilities,  is  defined  to  Include  airports,  or 
faculties  en  airports.  =  ='  He  can  also  acquire,  establi&li.  operate,  and 
maintain,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  air-navigation  facility  on  a  land- 
ing area,  municipal  or  otherwise  The  only  limluUon  upon  his 
power  Is  that  he  cannot  acquire,  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  an 
airport.  And  that  means  only  that  he  cannot  buy  up  completed 
airports.  Bui  he  can.  himself,  establish  an  airport  and  he  ci.n 
maintain  an  airport.  And  he  can  esUblish  and  maintain  any 
navigation  facilities  on  airports. 


"See.  e  g.  H  Rept.  No  472.  68th  Cong..  Ist  sess ,  at  pp.  2.  3; 
•ee  also  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Post  Ofhce  and  Post  Roads,  69th  Coag  .  1st  sess.,  on  H.  R. 
4326  and  H  R.  4642   at  pp.  4  et  seq. 

"Sec.  1    (7)    and   (8). 
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It  Is  difBcult  to  conceive  how  a  broader  power  could  have  been 
conferred.  In  this  law  there  Is  all  the  jiower  necessary  for  Federal 
participation  in  sound  airp>ort  development.  All  tliat  remains  to  l>e 
done  is  that  the  law  be  properly  adnUniatered  and  that  the  Congress 
provide  the  funds  necessary  for  that  administration  In  lU  regular 
appropriation  acts. 

Here  then,  at  last,  there  Is  the  legal  t>asls  for  sound  airport 
development.  The  gap  lu  the  old  Air  Commerce  Act  Is  cloned.  Every 
agency  of  Government — municipal,  Sttite.  and  Federal — can  co- 
operate fully,  each  according  to  Its  proper  capacities.  The  time  Is 
ripe  for  the  formulation  and  the  execution  of  plans  for  doing  the 
Job  properly.  To  accomplish  this  there  must  be  oold.  dispassionate 
appraisal  of  practical  passiblUtics  and  rigid  adherence  to  sound 
planning  for  the  future.  The  day  Is  long  past  when  blind  enthusi- 
asm and  haste  can  prevail.  What  Is  most  needed  is  steady  and 
persistently  cooperative  work  on  a  coherent,  practical  program. 

I  have  spoken  in  these  later  paragraplis  of  plans  and  progranM. 
I  have  indicated  that  Federal  participation  Implies  more  than  the 
doling  of  money.     Let  us  be  clear  as  to  Just  what  is  implied. 

No  agency  of  government  ought  to  spend  the  peoples  money 
unless  it  Is  convinced  not  only  of  the  need  for  the  expenditure  but 
also  that  the  expenditure  will  be  made  under  conditions  which  will 
assure  that  the  need  will  be  met. 

In  some  cases  It  mav  be  true  that  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
more  eflectlvelv  assured  of  wise  expt^ndlture  by  turning  funds  over 
to  local  or  State  governments  virtually  without  strings  attached, 
to  be  applied  by  those  governments  as  needs  appear  to  them  to 
dictate 

But  I  can  see  no  basis  for  regarding  such  a  passive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  necessarily  projjer  in  all  cases. 
And  certainly  In  the  case  of  airport  development  It  would  be  a 
serious  error  In  fact,  vou  will  observe  that  under  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  no  provision  appears  whereby  the  Administrator  can 
merely  dole  funds  to  municipalities  or  States.  He  must  himsell 
do  the  establishing  or  the  maintaining  of  the  facility  In  question. 
Under  the  temporary  W  P  A  program— which  Is  still  In  efTect^ 
a  greater  degree  of  formal  local  autonomy  In  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  Is  possible:  but  as  that  program  has  bet  n  administered,  the 
Federal  Government  has  by  no  means  been  passive  And,  to 
assure  thai  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  even  pursuant  to 
the  W  P  A  program  or  some  similar  medium  which  might  be 
established  In  the  future,  will  at  all  times  be  In  accordance  with 
standards  and  needs  considered  from  the  broad  national  point  of 
view  and  In  accordance  with  a  coherent  national  program.  Congress 
Included  In  st-ctlnn  303  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  a  require- 
ment that  no  Federal  funds  can  be  expended,  other  than  for  mili- 
tary purpo-ses,  upon  any  landing  area,  or  any  alr-navigatlon  facility 
on  any  landing  area,  without  the  recommendation  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  his  certification  that 
the  expenditure  is  neccs&ary. 

Thus,  however  Federal  funds  may  be  expended,  they  can  be  ap- 
plied only  under  conditions  which  fit  the  Federal  Administrator's 
standards  and  program.  And  it  may  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
Congress  will  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  Adminu.trator 
himself  to  proceed  with  the  necessary  construction  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  exigencies  of  temporary  work-rcllcf  projects,  bo 
that  he  mav  be  able  to  apply  most  effectively  a  true  Federal  program 
looking  to  the  Nation's  needs  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  Administrators  program  aU  of  us 
should  be  prepared  to  give  him  the  advice  and  help  that  he  wUl 
need      Again,  careful,  cold  thought  Is  requisite. 

An  example  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
Next  only  to  the  central  quesUon  of  actually  providing  for  airport 
construction,  nothing  is  so  Important  as  assurance  that  the  areas 
surrounding  airports  will  not  become  so  obstructed  with  buildings 
or  other  structures  that  the  airports  will  be  too  hazardous  for 
proper  use  To  secure  that  assiirance  miist  be  one  of  the  first  con- 
cerns cf  the  Administrator  if  he  U  to  avoid  wasieftU  expenditure. 
This  mean.s  that  In  some — and  perhaps  many— instances  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  have  to  examine  local  provisions  for  airport  zoning, 
and  he  may  well  find  It  necessary  to  require  either  that  zoning 
legislation  be  adopted  or  that  existing  legislation  be  Improved  or 
that  other  steps  be  taken  to  assure  against  future  destructive 
obstructions. 

On  a  question  of  that  kind  voluntary  organizations  of  Informed 
citizens  can.  if  they  will,  be  of  great  aid.  not  only  through  the 
studies  and  recommendations  they  can  make  to  the  Administrator 
but  also  through  the  work  of  education  which  they  can  perform 
so  effectively  before  local  governing  bodies  and  State  legislatures. 
In  the  administration  cf  the  great  public-works  program,  the 
Public  Works  Administration  found  It  necessary  to  draft  and  secure 
enactment  of  a  whole  series  of  measures  by  SUtes  and  municipali- 
ties designed  to  secure  adequate  protection  for  its  public  works. 
Such  enactment  was  often  Imposed  as  a  condition  to  the  grant  of 
funds  Necessarily  the  P  W.  A.  had  to  work  hurriedly  and  often- 
times toes  were  trod  upon  and  feelings  offended. 

It  may  bo— indeed,  an  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  prob- 
lems such  as  that  of  airport  zoning  indicates  that  it  Is  quite  likely— 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  wlU  have 
to  proceed  in  somewhat  the  same  way.  In  doing  so.  If  he  has  the 
alert  help  of  patriotic  organizations  everywhere,  he  should  be  able 
to  avoid  much  of  the  difficulty  which  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  encountered  In  some  of  their  emergency  pro- 
grams Whatever  can  be  done  to  promote  timely  action  by  the 
Administrator  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  informed  cooperative 
effort  between  the  various  agencies  of  government  will  prove  a  boon 
'  to  the  Nation. 
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Bn  I  r«-pc!»t  th**  tlm*-  Is  ripo  for  action  The  problrm  Is  nat'onal 
In  sct'pr  and  it  is  not  an  eaxy  one  Not  cn!y  must  there  bo  the 
IramedUite  •ppropriatlct:;*  of  funds  nrces.s«ry  to  effective  adm'n- 
tatratlon  of  the  airport  provisions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  and 
to  the  airport  coiwtrxictlon  now  wanting — of  even  more  importance 
U  the  careful  study  th«t  should  be  dt-votcd  tn  the  kind  cf  pif>?rram 
thiit  should  be  followed  and  to  the  standards  that  should  bo 
applied  and  the  work  of  prrpar«tli;n  among  the  varh-us  States  and 
inunicipaluiet  to  meet  that  proRram  and  those  standard*.  America. 
Jn  l(x>kir.g  up  from  the  navtRable  waters-ays  to  the  airways,  has 
takm  a  step  of  the  most  profound  importance  to  the  national  de- 
frti.v  and  to  our  hnppliMH  and  prosperity  May  our  new  enthusl- 
ai«m  be  rru:ded  with  the  san^  inttUiKence  that  has  led  us  to  so  many 
conjitnictive  ace.  mpUshmentii  en  the  waterways  And  may  we  be 
tlMptred  by  the  same  foresight  which  motivat»d  the  advocates  of 
tntemal  impri>%Tments  the  sponsors  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act.  the 
lenders  of  W  P  A .  and  finally  the  authors  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Act.  

Farm  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OK    ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  kki'Iu:si:ntatives 

Friday.  February  2.  1940 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Speaker,  this  morning  while  tuminsr 
the  pages  of  Ihe  Congression.^l  Record  I  cbsci-\'ecl  an  ex- 
tension of  remark.s  by  the  ft«'nUeman  from  Arkansa.s  I  Mr. 
TiRRYl.  which  included  a  letter  addrts.sed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Edward  A  O'Neal,  pre.sident  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Ptderation,  In  th^s  letter  Mr.  O'Neal  made  inquiry  about  my 
view  on  farm  legislation  generally  and  parity  in  particular. 

Perhaps  the  best  an.swer  that  I  can  make  will  be  further 
in  the  remarks  which  I  made  on  the  pending  bill  on  the  33th 
of  January: 

I  am  willing  to  support  any  feasible  and  reasonable  farm  proeram 
and  support  any  and  all  retusonable  expi^ndltures  in  behalf  cf 
ain"tr\ilture  if  only  there  is  some  prospect  that  a  .solution  will  be 
found.  In  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  the  last  few  years  with 
generous  appropriations  to  carry  out  a  progmm  for  curtailing  nipply 
and  expand! n«  demand.  l«  there  nnyone  so  bold  as  to  Insist  thnt  we 
have  foxmd  the  jxUiticn  or,  if  not  approximated  a  solution?  It  Is 
re«uU«.  that  we  are  after  and  I  believe  I  express  thf  sentiment  of 
the  majority  of  farmers  that  they  seek  results  rather  than  experi- 
mentation. 

It  was  rather  interesting  to  cbser\e  in  the  February  1.  1940. 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  an  article  which  quoted  one  of 
the  outstanding  and  most  vigorous  farm  leaders  in  th:  United 
States  I  refer  to  Mr.  Earl  C  Smith,  pre.sident  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association  and  vice  pre.sident  of  the  American 
P.»rm  Bureau  Federation,  wlio.  In  addressing  the  T\venty-flfth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association, 
stated  as  follows; 

E%erythlng  yet  done  by  Congress  for  the  solution  cf  the  farm 
problem  has  bf>^-n  done  to  appease  the  farmers  rather  than  to  solve 
the  arrlcultural  prcblem 

Mr  Smith  rather  well  expresses  mv  own  srntimcnts.  I.  tco, 
with  all  sincerity  am  seeking  a  solution  cf  the  farm  problem. 


The  Venezuelan  Trade  Agreement 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKL-\HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Ffbruary  2.  1940 


STATEMT^^^  BY  HON   LYLE  H    BOREN    OF  OKLAHOMA.  BEFORE 
THE  WAYS  ASD  MEANS  COMMITrEE 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
I  made  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 


Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  appear  h^e  io 
request  this  committee  to  make  whatever  amendment  is  necessary  to 
rxi.stlrg  law  to  prevent  the  inclusion  of  oil  exrise  taxes  as  tariffs  in 
trade  agreements  In  my  Judgment,  the  State  Department  has  made 
a  mis'aite  by  thflr  Inclusion  of  the  oil  excise  taxes  in  the  Venezuela 
trade  agreement  I  cannot  believe  that  the  State  Department  would 
deliberately  ignore  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  they  would  knowingly  grant  privilege  to  a  few  great  otl- 
Importlng  ccmpanles  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Slates  Treasury 
and  of  the  domestic  petroleum  Industry. 

I  am  not  here  to  criticize  thos*-  who  are  responsible  for  this  error. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  those  in  high  positions  miist  rely  for  Infor- 
mn:i-^n  on  subordinates,  upon  whom  It  is  difficult  to  fix  rcsponsi- 
bill'v  The  question  is  not  v.-ho  might  be  to  blame  for  this,  but 
rather.  'What  is  the  best  manner  of  undoing  the  wrong?" 

There  is  no  great  blame  in  making  a  mistake,  but  it  is  a  great 
wrong  to  make  a  mistake  and  refuse  to  rectify  It  I  feel  that  the 
Democratic  Party  should  evidence  to  the  Nation  that  it  hastens  to 
correct  any  mistake  that  It  might  make.  I  personally  never  want  to 
be  In  a  pocition  of  attempting  to  defend  or  conceal  error 

Mr  Chairman,  my  duty  to  my  constituents  also  directs  me  here. 
Large  numbers  of  my  constituents  are  stripper-well  operators  I 
believe  I  have  more  stripper  wells  in  my  district  than  are  found  in 
anv  other  district  in  this  country.  Their  production  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  entire  Nation  Their  co.sis  are  high  and  they 
cannot  comp<-te  with  cheap  foreign  oil.  If  the  operators  are 
forced  to  abandon  these  wells  because  they  cannot  be  economically 
produced  in  a  market  controlled  by  the  lmp<Tters.  then  this  coun- 
try will  lose  the  oil  which  underlies  them  The  national  conserva- 
tion program  Is  largely  based  upon  the  protection  of  the  wells  of 
settled  production  many  of  which  are  commonly  called  stripper 
wells  The  State  conservation  legislation  for  the  prevention  of 
waste  limits  the  production  of  flowing  wells  to  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  their  pxitential  production  in  order  to  effectively 
protect  tlie  stripper  wells  from  abandonment.  These  wells  can  only 
produce  when  they  have  a  market.  They  cannot  have  a  market 
unless  they  can  receive  at  least  their  costs  of  production.  If  a  mar- 
ket is  denied  them  over  a  considerable  period  the  wells  are  closed 
down,  water  usually  enters  and  the  oil  underlying  these  wells  is 
lost  so  far  as  present  known  methods  of  recovery  are  concerned, 
since  it  would  not  pay  to  redrlU  them  except  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure Every  known  oil  well  will  eventually  become  a  stripper  well 
ui'.less  it  goes  dry  Theiefore  the  national  conservation  prosrram 
put  into  effect  by  reerulatory  bodies  in  the  oil  States  is  protecting 
the  future  of  the  flusli  wells  at  the  same  time  It  protects  the  present 
stripper  wells  To  Invite  unlimited  Imports  of  cheap  foreign  oil 
by  t.iklng  from  Congress  the  power  to  deal  with  these  imptrts 
and  with  the  excise  taxes  as  necessity  may  dictate,  threatens  the 
life  of  every  stripper  well  In  the  country  and  with  them  the  greater 
part  of  our  known  petroleum  reserves 

My  constituents,  like  the  rest  of  the  domestic  petroleum  Indu.stry. 
felt  quite  afisured  that  Congress  would  not  permit  any  trade  agree- 
ment to  take  away  Its  power  to  take  any  necessary  legislative 
stepw  to  meet  changing  situations  in  the  petroleum  industry  due 
to  importatiorus  Because  of  that  they  made  no  representations 
when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  originally  enacted  or  when  It 
was  renewed  in  1937  They  were,  therefore,  shocked  when  this 
Venezuelan  trade  agreement  was  promulgated  and  they  learned 
that  their  market  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  importers  and  that  In 
the  future  for  the  life  of  this  agreement  at  least,  they  could  not 
turn  to  Confess  for  that  sympathetic  understanding  and  quick 
relief  which  they  have  previously  experienced. 

Because  of  the  confidence  I  have  in  the  integrity  of  purpose 
of  the  administration.  1  have  no  hesitancy  In  urging  that  this 
committee  place  itself  upon  record  as  favoring  the  definite  exclu- 
sion of  the  existing  excise  taxes  from  any  trade -agreement  negotia- 
tions. I  believe  that  If  we  thus  make  clear  our  policy  and  the 
Intent  of  Congress  the  State  Department  will,  in  turn,  take  such 
steps  a.'*  are  best  adapted  to  eliminate  the  petroleum  excise  taxes 
from  the  Venezutlan  trade  agreement  and  restore  these  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  Congress. 

The  trade-agreement  program  In  its  conception  Is  sound  The 
Veneztielan  trade  agreement  1*  not  in  harmony  with  that  program. 
It  is  an  nbu.«e  rf  a  policy  which  the  Democratic  Party  has  estab- 
lished. If  the  example  set  in  the  negotiation  cf  that  treaty  should 
be  lo'lowed.  It  will  mean  the  abandonment  of  principles  as  well 
as  programs  which  our  party  has  sponsored 

It  IS  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  very  definitely  and 
positively  place  ourselves  on  record  In  favor  of  correcting  the  mis- 
take which  has  t)een  made  and  make  clear  our  desire  that  It  shall 
not  recur  We  must,  furthermore  do  all  In  our  power  to  actually 
correct  the  error  and  reestablish  the  situation  as  it  existed  before 
the  excise  taxes  were  included  in  the  Vene?uelan  negotiations. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  committed  to  the  program  of  recipri  cal 
ccncessicns  in  order  to  promote  trade  As  a  member  cf  the  party 
I  am  -n  hearty  sympathy  with  this  program  I  have  spoken  in  Its 
favor  I  have  voted  for  it  As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  owe  a  duly 
to  my  constltut^nts  as  well  as  to  my  party  The  duty  I  owe  each  of 
these  compels  me  to  call  attention  to  an  abuse  of  this  program  of 
rur  party  which  I  feel,  if  not  corrected,  will  not  only  destroy  our 
program  but  wiil  destroy  the  party  and  otir  country 

In  this  Venezuelan  trade  agreement  we  have  turned  over  to  a 
few  great  lmp)ortin^  companies  one  of  the  n^ost  jealously  gxiardrd 
prerogatives  cf  C<.  ngre.ss — the  power  t.i  conduct  foreign  relations. 
This  was  never  contemplated  when  we  planned  and  worked  for  the 
Trud?  Agreement  Act  ,  If  we  are  to  keep  our  foreign  relations  in 
proper  hands,  we  must  t>e  honest  In  our  effort  to  correct  the  ixus- 
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take  which  has  been  made  in  this  trade  agreement  That  correc- 
tion should  come  from  those  cf  tis  who  are  meml)ers  of  the  party 
and  believers  in  reciprocity  If  tills  criticism  were  b-lng  offered  hy 
a  member  of  the  opp')slng  party,  it  might  be  treated  as  a  pt)lltlcal 
nianeuver  and.  there' ore.  not  receive  the  consideration  It  de.^orves. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  view  tills  question  as  a  matt.-r  of  principle  with 
broad  and  far-reaching  scope.  After  mature  and  deill>erate  con- 
sideration I  have  decided,  as  an  Individual,  that  1  will  have  to 
oppose  the  further  continuation  of  the  trade-treaty  program  unless 
this  fundamental  problem  is  solved  and  the  State  Department  shows 
full  faith  in  living  up  to  the  intent  of  Congress  as  exprtss>ed  in  the 
original  report  of  this  committee  on  this  subject  I  cannot  see  our 
oil  compact  system  destrcyed  by  this  means  I  he  pe  this  committee 
Will  make  it  possible  for  me  to  continue  my  support  of  this  pro- 
gram by  correcting  this  situation. 


Diplomacy  and  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  2.  1940 


UNITED  PRESS  DISPATCH 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  resolution  offered  in 
this  House  at  this  session  was  one  requesting  that  appropria- 
tions for  supp<.rting  the  Embassy  and  diplomatic  agencies  in 
Russia  bo  no  longer  made.  The  effect  of  this  resolution  would 
be  to  close  our  Emba.ssy  in  Moscow  and  all  other  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  StaU  having  to  do  with  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Union. 

I  based  that  resolution  on  the  constant  violations  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  between  Litvinov.  the  Commissar, 
and  President  Roosevelt,  in  1935.  and  these  violations  still 
continue  with  more  empha.sis  even  than  at  the  beginning. 
I  find  other  nations  are  taking  somewhat  the  same  attitude. 

I  ask  unanimous  cciisent  to  print  in  these  remarks,  copy 
of  a  United  Press  dispatch  from  Moscow  dated  February  1: 

Moscow,  r'ebniarv  1  — French  Ambassador  Paul  Emllc  Nagtrlar 
Will  leave  for  Paris  Saturday  on  ••indeflnite  leave."  It  was  learned 
tonight. 

Tlie  British  Ambassador  to  Moscow.  Sir  William  Seeds,  recently 
returned  to  London  for  a  "holiday"  which  Is  expected  to  be  of  pro- 
lcn?;ed  duration. 

I>>mancls  vwre  raised  in  the  French  press  and  Parliament  last 
week  for  recall  of  Nagi;lar  and  a  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations 
wiih  Rus.'sa.  The  governmert.  Indicating  that  It  refused  to  taka 
such  a  step  pending  a  similar  decision  by  Great  Britain,  refused  to 
heed  the  demands,  but  explained  that  relations  with  Mofcow  were 
under  constant  scrutiny. 


Julien  N.  Friant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  2.  1940 


EULOGY  BY   ALPHONSE  C.  LA  FXDRGB 


Mr.  GATIIINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  lemarks.  I  desire  to  Include  a  eulogy  to  Hon.  Julien 
N.  Friant.  former  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,  by   AJphonse   C.   La   Forge,   entitled   "He   Was   My 

Friend": 

He  Was  Mt  F«na«> 

MT    EEADS 

For  manv  and  many  a  time,  in  grief. 
My  weary  fingers  wandered  round 

Thy  circled  chain,  and  always  found 
in  Bome  Hail  Mary  sweet  relief. 

— Father  RyoTU 


Julien  N.  Friant.  an  established  and  beloved  boyhood  friend.  ha« 
with  a  patient  little  sigh  closed  his  eyes  and  drifted  out  to  shores 
tx^yond  our  view  Tlie  hands  that  bled  at  Calvary  carried  that 
gallant  soul  through  sUrland  to  his  trystlng  place  with  the  Divine, 
wliere  God  will  bestoy  His  reward  as  he  kneels  before  His  throne. 

There  Is  nothing  more  precious  than  an  old  friend — nothing  more 
difficult  to  replace  when  we  are  in  the  youth  of  our  old  age  and 
our  thatches  have  thinned  and  been  grayed  by  the  years. 

A  mantle  of  gloom  has  been  cast  over  his  family  and  his  friends 
as  bruised  and  broken  hearts  mingle  their  teare  and  mourn  their 
lo!*.  and  our  iiappimsa  Is  ecllpbcd  by  sorrow  as  we  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  sadne.ss. 

To  his  wile.  Bertha,  the  memory  of  his  tender  love  and  happy 
relationship  will  shine  forever  in  the  horizons  of  her  heart  —nor 
lose  a  single  ray      Until  death  do  u.s  part — a  sacred  pledge  fulfilled. 

His  children.  Katherlne  and  John,  are  like  two  faintly  glowing 
sanctuary  lamps  shedding  tiielr  rays  In  the  home  wlience  a  loving, 
an  understanding  father  has  departed.  Tis  fame  enough  to  bear 
his  name  To  them  he  left  a  legacy  of  loving  acts  done  tenderly. 
unselft.sh  gesture.s  performed  graciously,  dreary  tasks  done  cheer- 
fully, the  privilege  and  plea^^ure  of  having  enjoyed  his  love,  com- 
panionship, and  guidance,  lo.  tliese  many  years;  it  gladdens  them, 
their  mother,  and  his  sijiters.  and  it  is  solace  for  their  giief. 

To  his  frier.ds  and  associates  the  building  in  which  his  o(Bce  was 
located  will  for  a  time  become  a  big  shell,  a  mausoleum  to  remind 
them  that  therein  once  worked  a  noble  and  gentle  soul,  a  faithful 
and  priceles.s  friend.  Our  pot  cf  gold  Is  burled  deep  In  the  heart 
of  friends  like  him.     His  friendship  was  a  golden  gilt  to  share. 

Better  than  riches  are  a  peaceful  home,  fireside  friends  sana 
living,  and  lofty  thoughts— all  these,  and  Heaven,  too   for  Julien. 

Ever  in  the  striie  of  his  own  thoughts  he  obeyed  the  nobler 
Instinct. 

His  bright  and  cheery  home  held  a  welcome,  opening  wide  Ita 
door  of  greeting  to  the  many,  not  the  few.  and  we  who  were  privi- 
leged to  call  lilm  friend  and  enjoy  his  hospitality  will  cherish  his 
memory  always, 

He  taught  me  that  kindness  is  the  best  key  to  unlock  the  door  to 
happiness. 

I  vclco  the  thoughts  of  all  those  who  loved  him  when  I  dedicate 
with  tears  the  burning  lamp  of  memory  for  him  out  somewhere  over 
the  ralnljow. 

Though  he  .sleeps  peacefully  back  there  amidst  the  birds  and  the 
P.owcrb,  where  songs  and  silences  unite.  I  sense  him  at  my  side 

I  breathe  thl.s  blcslng.  1  pray  this  prayer: 

Out  where  he  rests  may  the  sun  shine  kindly,  stars  gleam  brightly, 
breezes  blew  softly,  rain  fall  gently,  .someone  keep  it  orderly,  and 
ai.gels  guard  the  lovely  scene  And  please,  dear  God.  help  me  live 
so  that  I  may  be  with  him  again. 

Good-bye,  Julien. 

Alphonsb  C.  La  Force, 


Let's  Get  Back  to  States'  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  2,  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  before  and  since  my 
election  to  Congress  I  have  presented  the  thesis  that  we 
should  get  back  to  the  original  theory  of  States'  rights,  which 
are  fast  being  taken  away  and  destroyed  by  the  process  of 
centralization  of  power  and  government  in  Washington. 

Home  rule  Is  the  only  fit  government  for  free  men  and 
women,  and  operation  of  every  single  activity  and  detail  Of 
government  should  be  carried  on  in  the  respective  States 
and  the  political  .subdivisions  thereof  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  leanng  to  the  Federal  Government  only  such  limited 
powers  and  duties  as  were  originally  established  by  the 
Constitution  and  intended  by  its  framers. 

In  practically  every  ca.se  the  various  States  could  operate 
their  activities  more  efficiently  and  more  economically  than 
when  operated  and  overseen  by  Washington  authorities.  In 
fact,  most  States  collect  and  pay  over  more  money  to  the 
Federal  Government  than  they  get  back  in  larpe.sse  from 
the  handers-outers  here.  A  good  Illustration  of  this  fact 
is  called  to  attention  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  following 
letter,  which  came  to  me  today  regarding  the  Cartwright 
bill  'il.  R.  7695)  providing  for  a  2-year  authorization  for 
Federal  aid  to  State  highways,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
discrepancy     between     Federal     gas-tax     and     exciae-tax 
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to  make  ample  and  adequate  appropriations  for  the  Department  of   I    our  prices  are  comparatively  low,  they  should  decrease.    The 
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collrctlons  and   the  Federal  aid  Minesota  has  received  for 
hifchway  bui:d:nR: 

Asfeot  lATTD  Gencxal  Co^rmArrriRa  or  Minnesota. 

Mmneapolts.    Minn  .    January    31.    1940. 

Hon   John  O    Altxandik. 

House  Of^cf  Building.  Wa»hinqton    D    C 

1>KAB  Si«  There  has  b«>«Mi  introduced  into  the  House  H  R  7695 
iinrt  8  3030  by  Congre-ssman  Caktwricht  and  Senator  Hatden, 
twpectlvely.  providing?  for  a  2-year  authorization  for  Federal  aid  in 
connection  with  Stale-hlKhway  construction. 

It  l«  our  unden-tftndir.g  that  hearings  will  commence,  or  already 
h**«  ccmmorct-d.  on  one  or  both  of  these  bills,  und  we  direct  your 
tttentjon  to  them,  because.  If  passed  it  will  be  a  major  factor  In 
MlnneiH)t«  in  provid:n(?  employment  for  between  ten  and  fifteen 
thotMUtd  worltm«-n.  and  amund  300  employers,  with  a  capital 
InvMtment  of   between   ten   and   twenty-ttve   million   dollars. 

The  efTect  rf  the  ipgislaMon  on  Mtniie-iOta  construction  will  be 
d:M.u«rd  with  you  m  «  futur.-  letter  in  more  detail,  but.  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  at  no  ttm"  has  Minnesota  received  in  Federal-aid 
MKhway  funds  from  the  F.'deral  Ciovernmeiit  as  much  as  has  been 
paid  In  through  the  Federal  gas  tax  and  excis«-  faxes,  we  believe  that 
these  bills  should  have  your  fuvcrable  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours. 

AssociATTD  CiENraAi.  Contractors  or  Minnesota, 
By  li    J    HrNDCRSHoTT.  Manager. 

Now.  after  studying  the  above  communication,  what  Is 
the  conclusion  which  strikes  one?  Is  it  not  that  it  would 
be  better  to  culled  our  own  gasoline  and  txciic  taxes  and 
Fpend  them  ourstlves.  than  to  let  them  pass  through  the 
ryderal  sieve  and  then  have  only  part  of  thorn  come  back 
from  the  Federal  wringer  to  the  States?  If  my  mathe- 
matics is  as  correct  as  ui-.ual.  then  I  am  forced  to  conclude 
that  there  should  be  a  reawakening  among  our  people  and 
among  our  legislators. 


Dcs  Moines  (Iowa)  Repister-Tribune  Backs  P.  W,  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  2,  1940 


Larger  Tercentaue  of  Noncolleije  Students  Should 
Receive  IMIot  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  \\E.<r  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday    February  2.  1940 


LETmt  TO  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  CIVIL  AERONAUTIC  AUTHORITY 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  th.«  Record.  I  include  the  fcllrwins  letter  written 
by  me  to  the  Chairman  of  the  CiVil  Aeronautics  Authority: 

Febkuart  1.  1940. 

Hon     ROBWIT   H     HlNCKl-KT. 

Cairman.  Ctrtl  At-rcmauttrs  Authority.  Washington.  D   C 

Mt  Dcai  Chairman  HiNCKi-rT  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  highly  commend  th-  manner  in  which  Xhc  civilian  pilot-training 
program  Is  b.-in«{  hind'.cd  thrcughcut  the  ccvuitry.  I  have  had  an 
oppoitunlty  to  p«-rs<ni.illy  observe  this  student  training  at  several 
ccllrge?  and  have  only  the  highest  prnise  for  the  thorough  and  com- 
plete preparation  these  young  men  and  women  are  receiving  In  the 
■clerce  of  aviation.  I  know  that  Grvve  Welj^tcr.  Chief  of  the 
Dtvuion  ct  Private  Flying,  and  his  stuff,  are  domg  splendid  work 
acd  are  to  be  congratulated 

I  wcuid  like  to  «;ugt:est  at  thl?  time  that  the  quota  of  noncollege 
students  benefiting  from  this  program  be  inert  ased  from  5  to  20 
percent  for  the  coming  year.  I  know  personally  st^vcral  splendid 
yvu'ig  men  and  we  men  who  are  most  anxious  to  participate  in  this 
training  and  who  I  T^-l  would  make  excellent  ciloti:.  but  who  nre 
rot  eligible  under  the  college  requirements  I  ft  el  that  this  would 
be  the  means  of  actually  providing  a  career  for  many  yctmg  people 
who  are  unable  fir.ancially  or  for  other  reasons  to  attend  ccllege, 
but  who  at  the  same  time,  are  definitely  alr-mindcd  and  anxious  to 
p^rttclpate. 

Let  tne  again  commi^nd  ycu  on  the  success  of  thl.5  undertaking 
and  want  to  a.<sure  y.  ii  cf  my  ccoperution  at  all  tuaes. 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Biticerely. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


EDITORIAL    APPEARING    IN    THE    JANUARY    22     1940     ISSUE   OP 
DES    MOINES    (IOWA)     REGISTER-TRIBUNE 


Mr.  JACOBSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  und3r  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  rtmark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  D?s  Moines  'Iowa>  Register-Tribune  of 
January  22.  1940.  pertaining  to  the  Public  Works  program: 

|Prom  the  Des  Moines  dowa)  Register-Tribune  of  January  22.  1940] 

P     W      A      LOOKS    BACK    ON    NOTALLE    SrRVIfE 

Because  projects  authorized  under  the  last  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration allotm-nts  are  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
because  there  appears  little  llliclihood  of  further  large  appropria- 
tions, this  reglcn'6  P  W  A.  ofBce  at  Omaha  Is  to  be  clcsed  on 
February  1  and  consolidated  with  the  Chicago  otBce. 

Of  the  225  P  W.  A  projects  in  Iowa  for  which  allotments  were 
made  In  tlie  current  program,  all  but  32  have  now  been  finished. 
Unless  the  proEiram  is  to  be  further  extended,  this  elimination  of 
regional  direction  is  a  logical  retrenchment 

Much  slower  to  get  under  way  than  some  of  the  other  Federal 
em»rv;ency  agencies.  t)ecause  it  dealt  principally  with  major  Improve- 
ments that  couldn't  be  launched  cvernipht.  It  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  meet  productive  of  them  all  It  provided 
employment  directly  at  the  site  of  substantial  construction  projects, 
as  did  other  programs,  but  because  the  improvements  under  its 
supervt.sicn  called  for  vast  quantities  of  materials  and  the  use  of 
construction  equipment,  it  also  extended  the  employment  t)eneflt3 
back  through  the  long  lines  of  supply  and  transportation  to  mines. 
mills,  forests,  factories  and  shops,  and  into  tlie  plants  of  the  heavy 
indu>tr'.es. 

At  the  same  time.  P  W.  A.  added  enormously  to  our  national 
wealth  in  the  construction  of  schools,  hlirhways  and  crossings, 
streets,  ccurthouses,  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings  which 
will  serve  generations  to  whom  this  depress-on  will   be  history 

When  conditions  are  more  favorable,  we  shall  do  well  as  a  Nation 
to  plan  Into  the  future  for  other  p>>6Slble  emergencies.  P.  W.  A. 
has  given  us  a  pretty  good  model  for  such  pUmnlng. 


Department   of   Agriculture   Appropriations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOUTH   C  AROLl.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  2.  1940 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATI'RE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SOL"rH 

CAROUNA 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speak'T,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina: 

Concurrent   resolution    memorializing    the   Congress   of    the   United 
States  not  to  make  the  farmer  the  goat  of  economy 

Whereas  It  appears  in  the  morning  pres.-^  that  a  certain  eroup 
In  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  are  demanding  a  51 -percent 
cut  In  ne.xt  years  Agriculture  Department  supply;  and 

Whereas  if  this  group  succeeds,  the  farm  fund  will  be  cut  from 
$1  301  340.315    the  amount   provided   In   1939.  to  $630,374,256;    and 

Whereas  It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  things 
produced  today  by  the  farmers  of  America  are  not  bringing  a  parity 
pnce  as  ct^mpared  with  other  articles  of  necessity  and  common  use 
and  especially  with  those  which  he  has  to  buy:  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resulted  bu  the  house  of  reprefentatives  {the  senate  coTU~ur~ 
ring).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully  re- 
quested and  urged  not  to  make  the  farmer  the  goat  of  economy  and 
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to  make  ample  and  adequate  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture     he  it   further 

Rcsolied.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  mailed  to  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Congrespinen  from  this  6t»itc  and  to  the  clerk 
ol  each  branch  of  the  Coniirtss. 


United  States  Imports— Selected— Of  Special 
Interest  to  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

•  OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  2.  1940 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  approximately 
2.500  classes  of  products  upon  which  import  duties  were  levied 
under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Of  this  num- 
ber, tariffs  have  been  reduced  on  1,004  of  such  classes  of 
products  through  the  consummation  of  trade  agreements 
with  22  foreign  countries  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1934.  I  have  examined  the  voluminous  statistics 
concerning  our  foreign  trade  and  have  selected  from  them 
a  list  of  imports  of  products  that  are  of  particular  interest 


our  prices  are  comparatively  low,  they  should  decrease.  The 
rate  of  the  American  tariff  enters  Into  the  picture  at  all 
stages,  because  when  foreign  shippers  eye  the  American 
market  they  figure  their  own  price  plus  freight  pliLs  duty 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  they  will  ship  to  the  United  States. 
They  also  fipurt'  the  exchange  rate  of  their  own  cuiTcncy 
in  terms  of  United  States  currency,  of  course.  Currency 
controls  have  been  exercised  in  many  countries  and,  although 
direct  information  is  not  made  available,  it  is  assumed  that 
our  Government  also  exercises  such  control  through  the 
operation  of  our  stabilization  fund.  This  is  an  interesting 
factor  that  enters  largely  into  foreign-trade  operations  and 
Is  most  difficult  for  the  layman  to  fully  comprehend. 

Another  set  of  influences  bear  upon  imports  and  exports, 
and  they  include  unsettled  conditions,  war  and  wartime 
needs,  dumping  operations,  gold  purchases  by  the  United 
States  since  <1934)  trade  balances,  and  combat  zones,  requi- 
sitioning of  ve.ssels,  and  so  forth.  Still  another  set  of  influ- 
ences include  weather  and  crop  failures,  domestic  acreage 
allotments  and  subsidies.  Government  purchases  of  surplus 
commodities,  and  so  forth. 

While  the  quantities  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  this 
table  are  not  all  large  in  proportion  to  the  total  annual  do- 
mestic production  of  such  articles,  yet  the  fact  that  they  are 
imported  in  any  quantity  at  all  is  of  importance  to  American 
producers.  Every  such  importation  has  an  effect,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  American  home  market  and  the  American 
grower,   and   insofar   as   these   products   compete   with   like 


to  the  people  of  California. 

In  the  following  table  which  I  have  prepared  I  have  en-   |   products  of  our  own  their  importation  and  sale  takes  produc 


deavored  to  present  these  statistics  as  compiled  from  several 
sources.  In  considering  them  it  must  be  remembered  that 
several  factors  enter  into  imports  in  addition  to  the  cus- 
tomary fancy  demand  for  certain  imported  articles.  One  of 
the  strongest  factors  is  the  price  of  the  article  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  the  foreign  price.    When  our  prices 


I   five  jobs  from  American  labor. 

'  I  recognize  that  we  cannot  export  unless  we  are  willing  to 
also  import  in  order  that  foreigners  may  be  able  to  pay  us 

for  the  things  we  sell  them,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  we  are 

ultimately   benefited   by   imixirting  products    that   compete 

directly  with  our  own  and  of  which  we  have  ample  capacity 

'  to  produce  economically. 


are  comparatively  high,  imports  should  increase;  and  when 

Table  I €9  selected  United  States  imports-  Dutiable  items  upon  which  tariff  has  been  reduced  in  reciprocal -trade  agreements 


Item 


Unit 


ric«  

Rai<;ins ...., 

Walnuts  i 

GraiM-rruit  (Cuba;  Au<{.  1  to 

Linies  (l'uha>  

Canilie<l  or  iirppircd  fruit 

Jellies,  marmaltt-les,  etc 

Cocoa  

Sui;ur  and  relale<l  proaucts  — 
Olive  oil: 

In  parliaees  less  tbao  40 
pounfls. 

40  pounds  and  over 

Olive?  in  hrino- 

Not  pit t.-.! 

Pitted  or  stufled 

Bevpraci-s: 

Whi^lcy 

Rum 


round . 
Pound. 
Pound. 
Pound . 


Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 


Oin. 


Brandy 

Oliiir   spirits 
pound:*. 
Wines- 

Sp&rkline  win«a 

Still  wiues 

Other 

Ve)fetal>lL<s: 

Peiisi 


and   com- 


Tonistoo* 

Natuntt  stat« 

CanniHl -. 

Canned  beef 

Fork  ^Iresh) 

Bacon.  hanL<!,  etc 

Poultry: 

Turkeys: 

Livo 

I>ead         

Other  poultry  (live) . 

Whole: 

In  the  shell , 

DraM 


Pound... 
Pound... 


Oalloa. 
Oallou. 


Proof  gallon. 
Proof  galioa. 

Proof  itallon- 

Pronf  pallon- 
Proof  gallon 


OftIk>n «6to$3 


Tariff  reduced 

from— 


»toM 

2*toU4<     

15^— no  change. 
H«  toH« 


li3*to<4<. 
4(*  to  I'.V  . 
2is*toU<  . 


9'A-H 

64^— no  change. 

ao^no  ctiange.. 
ao^no  change.. 

$5  to  $2..% 

$5  to  $2.50 


$5  to  $2.50 
$5  to  $2.50- 


Oallon. 
Q&llon. 

Pound. 


Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 


Pounds 
Poun<ls 
Pounds 


I>o«ens . 
Pounds. 


%\.2^lr,  75oenU.. 
$1  to  50  cents 


7.^\Qt  to  M- 


25iof  to  nio*'  (Tuba). 
50  fiorront-  no  chanire 


Reluct  ion  date 
efTect  ive 


May  5,  1839. 
...do 


Rept.  13,  1034. 

."Vpt.  3,  1934  - 
June  IS,  IWSfl. 
Sept.  3,  \VH.. 


July  24,  1931. 


Jan.  31.  1939  . 
(J -in.  1.  !9:w  . 
\Jan.  3,  1W35  . 

iJan.  1,  1939  .. 
^Fob.  1,  1930.. 

June  15.  1938. 
do 


.-..do 

...do 

Feb.  15,  1935. 

Jan.  1,  1830... 


10  month.-!.  January  to  Octo- 
ber, iiiclu.sl\e,  Vi'iS 


10  monihii,  January  to  Octo- 
Lier,  iuclusi\e,  iy.5y 


Quantity 


3,033.175 

171.  327 

2.  f>2S.  (»•)'.» 

4,U7l,99U 

4,633.<i07 
.5J4.f>12 

1.  827.  S39 

2,  .VA),  4S7 


::;:) 


2t  to  n-it. 
ZVUto-H 


«fo4e 
10*  to  « 
IW  tu5( 


ine  to  .V 
list  to  ZTf*. 


Sept.  3.  1934. 


Jan.  1.  1939 
do 


Jan.  1,  I9S9.. 
Jan.  1,  1938. 


Jan.     1.  1839. 
July  24.  1931. 


27,640.381 
35,55fi.508 

2.  W>9.  rtflS 
2.  W2.  «.33 

7.  Mfl,  4«1 
311,943 

49,040 

4«).  041 
244.499 


201.209 
2,004,650 


2,480.089 


50.S49.  241 
45. 0M5.  '.*.r) 
K,  8:12. 543 
3,7a5.yi2 
S«,617,(>J2 


R  3f« 


]S2.  M4 
14&,016 


Value 


$2(>.S.  420 

Ifi.  H<« 

3»>h.  Wi5 

49,  343 

105.  fiI2 

4.1.  191 

221.211 

303.  ii30 

133.  421,S35 

3, 1^14.983 
4,rijfl,215 

l.snfi.  304 
2,  3>*«,  IC7 

81,  5.')7.  .586 
1.217.074 

148,  OW 

$2,2S.3.0«6 
965,  32.' 


1.30S.323 
4.  344.  .'r4<> 

1. 627.  awo 

120.725 


1. 134.  .IIS 
1.  wrz.  .>40 

7,0B1,74'J 

5fi7.  59S 

9.  74«,  371 


44,  fi20 
171.573 


Quantity 


Value 


2,  72fi,  (M4 
19->,  5.M 

3,  9(i7.  244 

4,  254,  148 

3,  lOft,  830 

417.  210 

2.  W.K  987 

2,  7S8,  231 

22,809,511 
31,  771,  936 

2.  «I4.  «.•« 
2,  f*4.  653 

7,  6.36.  2.'W 
312.  Ml 

hi.  419 

.W.^  in« 
2f>2,  065 


350,390 
2,  573, 874 


M.482 

ttkssa 


2,051,624 


40,  4;:!.«07 
47,  77'2.  Hl.i 
7«.  1)7-.',  .'.M 
1,  WM.  ^'M 
35.  063,  l«l 


6.8*10 
61.230 


267,328 
4a50U 


$182.  4S3 

16.  (I.V) 

525. 195 

52.322 

69.  079 

35.  114 

3;iS.  700 

•iM.  619 

116,601.078 

3. 025,  ;V)6 
3,967.119 

1,  ."S?!.  030 

2.  746.  743 

32.819,067 
1,  221.0W9 

158,734 

$2,694,  175 
1,  194,  274 


1.6.^2.63.^ 
5.  ODl.tfUl 
1..541.  149 

vy,824 


873,303 
I.KM,  nfi2 

7,  >'M,9S*6 

3.M,S71 

9,251,  122 


1.17S 

10.  S.'/) 

9iH32 


L'nitwl  .States 

duty  or  iirill 

reduce*!  by 

i4:re<'mei)ts 

wtlh- 


'I'lirkev. 
Do. 
I'nJtt'd  Kingdom 
Culia. 

Da 

Frrince. 
i  Cuba 

Cuba,  etc 

Unile<i     Kinj- 
duiu,  etc 


Canada. 

(Ilmti.    t.'nited 
I     Kiiigdoni. 
(United     King- 
I     doin,     Netbor- 

France. 
l>o. 


Do. 

Do. 

Franoe,  eta 

Canada,    July 
to  Sept  3a 

Cuba. 


46.783 
lt.98j 


Canada 
Da 


Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 


Do. 
Da 


-ri 
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lum 


Ftth  ffflur  tiww»- 


Unit 


Tariff  r»  J  uc»J 
trwn  - 


Pounds 


Pi>«n«1"i 

TiiuiKts 


M 

Ottmtmbtt 
n*  (taoiLMc.) 


Tumi 

Tv'h    r*cM  in  •Irttsht  con- 

iHimv^.  nut  InuU.  <rtc. 
(irmrui 

barter 


t'oumli do ........... 


Pimii'ls 

Pnuitd*  ^.. 

PoiuKla 


Con.. 


P*»t  palp  (iMkS)  . 
lUy 

AUtUt 


otiMr 
Cottoartoth 


.•le. 

(Mk: 

rMrolMun.  crada    — 
Hrf  n»<l  niinani  oil. . 

Mutt* 


ropp»r  — — 

Ni.k«l  *n<l  ftllo)*       ..... 

Uoxt  nmnuliM-turw. ......... 


rvroml  (bydrsuUc). 


(■»uto 

CMito  bkto  (w«t  Mlt«d) ' 


Poun<1» 

piHirxJ*. 

Pi'umls 

PuUU<l4. 


4  S  -  p  o  a  n  d 
hOKhfl. 

5  A  -  j>  >  a  n  d 
btcihol. 

pttuud  


MoMly  oDfr-thfrd   n- 
dorUon. 

do 

do. 


do 
do. 

do. 


KT,   to   45%.     (NoU 
locnoM.) 

do 

do _ 

do _ 

36*;  to  15%. 


To« 

Too 

Xdoo-pouad 
ton. 

Pouod 


3DC  to  I.y  bushel.. 
Xt  to  lt)r  t>ustML  . 


rouBd. 


Sqnmrvd. 
iqanrayard 
Sqoara  yard 

ItarraL 

BtffH........ 


Founls 
fouti-U 
MkMoUUMous 

PooBda 


U#  100  pounds  to  7C 
liO)  (Hunds 

ti  miolST.Mon 

10^;  to  5*':  ton  

li.uo  U>  «2.M  ton 


Raductkon  data 
•flactiva 


Jan.  1.  l93»-39. 

...do _.-. 

...do 

...do. 

do 

do 

....do.._ 


Jan.  13.  1934 


do 

..     do 

do       .. 
Jan.  1.  lflS9 


HU)  4«[K>UDd. 


itioH  pound.. 


Ho*4 


WiiftI  and  Itatr  wi 

t>"tiir<^t<* 

II    •■■  .;,  ! 


T'lal   v*iua  ul  m  Im- 

laKi*   IMwt    abuv*  - 

lo  BMMltln 
Total  •/  sll  lm|K<rtr<l 

dullabl*  iuin«    10 

Month* 
TalOl    ol    ail    iminru 

tmt   aanwiitHKio-W 
Ika    .  


Niimhar. 
iPiHiad... 


VarkKu  roductions — 

...do 

do _ 

Exctaatas  Ki  to  M4— 

i(  pound  on  moat  con- 
tru-t.^. 

4*  excv*  tax 

S«to2'|« 

Kwltifttuns.  33(tr«  <o 

(le  UN)  ponndj  to  4H^ 

IfU  (HXitidn 
2V^  to  IV^  per  lb  .... 


do 

Sept.  3.  1934 
Jan.  1.  1U9  . 


do       

Jan.  1.  I98V30. 
Jan.  1.  1<J3.>  ... 


do. 


Jan.  1.  193«-39. 


Jan.  1. 1030. 

do 

do 


10  monthii.  January  to  Octo- 
t>er,  inclu.sive.  1M8 


Quantity 


4a  303.  m 

5.  SIO.  506 
l.(m.M7 

6.  "08,  241 

0KVH.S9 
4. 2J4  :«2 
4.t«l.i07 

17. 329.  2S8 

l.ft4I.7«a 
«.3^e.  HS3 

4mu:a>5 

11.S33.87S 


125.7*51 

322.  «34 

30.000.286 

25,431 

13.508 


lioaMi 
iHiiaa 


iUtoHtf 
{ar  to  |« 
la*  to  M 


VarMHi*  r*<iu<-tlaaa.   . 
I'Wdoa.-faO^^loSa^ 


D«c.  18. 19.19 

do 
Jan.  1.  tflOd  .. 


Jan.  1. 1039    .. 
do 

May  1.  loss. . 

Jan.  1.  1006-30. 


|jaa.  I. 
...  do. 


too 


do. 
•to. 


2..%6,400 


1.  .172.  34.^ 

Z,  4.10  9.10 
V^.  rtZl.  700 
1\  1.7.  30-J 

K  390.  199 

23.  li:i.M7 

VSA.ZSi 

834.  urn.  .Wl 
U.  901.  703 


663. 074. 666 

MO.  fM 

3»,421,J24 

1.  400.  343 

Ma.  no 

2. 042. 043 
31.no 


ViUue 


10  months.  January  to  Octo- 
ber, inclusive,  1939 


Quantity 


3.«aX7S« 

.■»4..VM 

42.n7H 
601.020 

,W.777 
53V.  142 

iri,6ao 

2.  S64. 728 

732.  S5l 
l,n9»*,  .'jM 

I2\422 
1.053.523 


7a  765 

215.342 

88.  r2 

«01.837 
279.  «a7 
103. 5«0 

465, 3(a 

35«.4I4 

4M.990 
i03H.573 
3.00n.988 

13,  «aO,  756 

16.  3W,  336 

3.  rj\34(( 

30.  .M1.S23 
8.75I.07S 
1,212.170 

1,101643 

6.704.330 

•2.643 

349,357 

l.4m.8M 
31. 414 


40.001,  140 

\  641,  051 
1,  27«.  057 
\  22:1.  484 
1,017,972 

a.  Mi  <^^ 

3,!k^U«) 


27.; 


,468 


1.  QOR.  S21 

8,  filS.  V>2 

4S9,  4U5 

U383.9M 


744.  S09 

37a  728 

47.  022.  7M 

0.068 

35,550 


Its.  01.1, 431 

«7.306,000 

t.«XM7,«00 


2.2:il04 


1,371.  473 

Z9ia«a^ 

65,  447. «« 
15,  2M.  4J1 

33,346.5^4 
23.303.355 

1.3»4.jei8 

3«^4.  234,  2fi3 
70.  407,  756 


aaa  50X330 

664.330 

Z  361.806 

00,54l,ai 

a.3Min6 

3.  19a  423 
3. 3.V»,  677 

aauflo 


Value 


3.45A,S03 

S0ai93 
49.  WO 

567.  86.1 
.W.«ft4 

fM,  177 

Ul.Ul 

4.  oca  701 

604.050 
1.399.300 

123.  c(J3 
1. 139,  900 


32a  344 

213,064 

61.002 

193,332 
504.l«l« 
300,807 

349,055 

287.017 

.166.763 
3.62H.943 
2,685,096 

15.R7Z567 

15. 660,  «64 

5. 150.  VTi 

34,000,288 
19.  912.  348 


rn!t*d  .«'tit« 

duty  or  tnriil 

r*duce«l  by 

afmsiuenu 

with— 


no. 

Do. 
I>a 
I)a 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

United  EinK- 
duni. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Cuba. 

Canada. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Canada,  Francf, 
I'nited     Kins- 
dom. 
Do. 

rnite<!  Kioclom. 
Da 
Da 

Vi 

Do 
Brazil, 


Canada. 
1,  1»».»14    Ciina-U.    fnlted 
Klnirdorn. 
DcIkIuiu. 


1,  J7J,  150 

ISi,  I3S.  819 
■^fi3a,aM 

162, 101 

1,01X846 

l.r.14,  Ml 

17.337 

Mi.SlO 


44l,96.Vau 

717,718.000 

1,037,971,000 


Canada. 
Da 

United 

duUL 

Do. 
!)«.. 
Do, 


King- 


S>*n     Wlww  mo  Xtim  mm  are  raterreit  %n  m  "pfowit"  pereowt  ed  »»hnom  i»  mm— «.    It 

Hattol  PjtUu  ittHm  tumtf  mmutUy  »(  "f  if  m  ^      ^ ,,  ^ 

Sura.     H (MM  "iCuba)"  appoan,  ii  u  ii>««int  that  iIm  tartH  rvilurtion  applie*  only  to  IfUpnrU  from  (  ul>a. 


thai  (fea  iBitMri  dtttf  to  flgund  aa  a 


iatoo(lbanlMaitab> 


Urm*  rnUTlnK  ihi*  Unit<d  Htal«'«  duty  fnt*  coiuiHtul<'  61 
p«Tr«Mil  of  t»ur  total  muxirts. 

TtwTf  an-  KVir  JOO  paiaK.'aphs  in  th*-  T.iilff  Act  of  1930  pro- 
vidiriK  for  thf  «ntry  of  i-ftla:n  t  lu.^'.sps  of  nurchundi.Ne  into  the 
Unit.d  Sttttf.s  duty  tivv  TIuvm-  it(-rn>  art'  largely  tho.M'  that 
are  not,  for  th*-  most  part,  highly  compt'tUivf  with  cur  heme 
nKruulturf  and  lndu.stry.  and  whuh  wi-  n«»  d  and  can  use. 
S*'ine  of  thtvsf,  .such  a.s  ferlili/rrs.  arc  cnlcifd  free  of  duty  in 
Older  lo  din-ctly  benefit  agrKUlturc. 

In  no«oti:it!np  c.rtain  trade  aKrecmcnt.s  the  United  States 
has  agreed  not  to  place  tanfTs  on  mo.st  of  the^^e  now  duty-free 
Items,  and  wo  have  bound  curselve.s  auainst  ct)nditicnal  tar.fT.> 
with  certain  exceptions.  These  items  are  h.sted  as  "Duty- 
free-statu.s  bi  uiul  "  When  we  took  that  course  we  laid  our- 
selves open  to  po.Si.)bie  dumping  operation.-^.  Very  soon  after 
signing  agrcement.-i  mo.st  of  the  countries  proceeded  to  reduce 
their  currency  exchanjie  rates  with  our  currency,  thus  en- 
abling them  to  .sell  mere  readily  on  cur  markt-ts  and  make  it 
more  difQcult  for  us  to  st  11  on  their  markers.  For  example. 
CanAdian  exchange  is  now  en  a  better  than  10-percent  dis- 


rnunt  b:i^i'<  A  ddlar'.'i  worth  of  Canadian  Rood.^  can  now  be 
Hold  in  the  United  Btutt  >»  for  90  e^•nt^  plu-s  duly.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  co^ts  the  Canudian.s  II  10  to  pay  for  one  dollar's 
worth  of  merchandise  m  the  United  Stales,  By  the  reduction 
in  the  exchan^^e  late  by  10  percent  the  Canadian.s  have  there- 
by canceled  the  ellect  of  cur  import  duties  to  the  extent  that 
10  perct  tu  Is  a  proportion  of  cur  tar;II.  Exchange  rates  with 
some  other  countries  show  greater  di.'scounts.  and  to  the 
extent  of  such  reductions  the  United  States  tarifl  rates  are 
nullified. 

When  wars  and  consequent  trade  interruptions  have  pa.ssed. 
when  millioris  of  men  return  to  productive  work  again,  there 
will  bo  a  terrific  struggle  for  maikets.  Unless  steps  are  tak'^n 
to  protect  ourselves  we  may  well  become  the  dumping  ground 
for  large  quantities  of  foreign  merchandise. 

The  foIlovMng  table  contains  a  list  ol  many  Uem3  that  are 
now  "Duty-free  status  tynind"  under  our  trade  agreements 
With  fore. en  nations.  This  list  is  selected  at  random,  but 
With  a  view  to  popular  interest.  Where  the  statiLs  as  duly 
free  i5  not  bound.  I  have  so  noted. 
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Unit 


Breclinc  ainiuais: 

H.>n*s  

I'ftitle 

I)(«S 

Biuinnas . -♦- • 

("ottee — 

Tea    

Spices  (unground) 

Tapioca -- 

W«o<l  (unmanufaoturad): 

\.<*r^       

SoflWlKKl ...„.,.. 

Ilinlwood ^ 

Raw  silW  i. 

Yam  (.^n(^o^B  rabbit). --- 

Rae  i>ulp      

Chrome  ore ..► 

Feri.lix»'rs ^^" 

Skins    l>eer  and  elk 

Rubber 

I'niilo 

linlatJi 

(jutia  iiwrhft  and  other  cuttaa 

Sisal  (nut  (!res,s.-.l  or  Diiimifactured) 

Cattletiody  ami  horv-tvxly  hair 

O^-p^um  or  iilft.<t«'r  nxk   

Shinek's  of  wo<.<l — 

riatinuni  . ■ 

Newsprint  paiier «. 

Wood  pulp — — 

Tin..  - 

Asphaltuni  and  bitumen  

Turtles  and  cmbs..   


Number    

Nunil)fr    

Nurnbor       

Bimrbfw 

l,Oi«i  (lounda 

Pouiiils   . 

Pounds   . 

Pounds    


\f  iKwr  I  ff>et 

M  IxjiiM  fo't 

M  tKinrl  fi-<'t 

Pf>un>l« 

Poiiml."!    

Pouml.s   

Tons 

Tons 

fPieoea    

\ Pounds 


10     month*— January     to 
CirtoNr  l«3>«.  inclu-sive 


Quantity  Valuo 


335 

7,815 

4W 

50,  727,  4<>H 

1.629,  4I.^ 

M,  36.^,  1.40 

40,  719,  .Wi 

183.  321.  906 
72.006 


$207.^93 

TSl.Ml 

!v1,  :*Xi 

24,  622.  t?M7 

112.  IS7, -/it 

l.S,  OM.  7.^7 

2.  91'.'.  443 

3,310.905 
740,820 


Furs 

Cony  and  rabbit 

IUn>  

Ijimb.  kid.  »h«>ep.  wd  goat 

i»thor  furs - 

Coal 

AnthracUo     .    

Hiiuminoiis  coal  and  ^hale 

Coke  .         

Charroal  — 

.<la<lt  anil  riilm  and  liirnlte  

Co*'  tar  prixliiii    D«'i»d  or  crooeote  oQ 

Prrciou*  »titir». 

Diamond* ■   ■- 

Fur  f kulera,  MVtmtttf,  and  miner*,  not  art 

Gold   Hf  IT  [XT  '•'tirur 
ToUl  of  I  ho  4i  (luty-friM)  lunu  li?t''d  aliovr,  n- 

Ci'l'l  irdd. 

Tdt  il  Inrlii'Ilnff  cl'I 

Tc'lal  ltn|«Tl»  ■  'liil)  fw  ■  f.Ti.iti'.uinpllon. 


Ponnd"! 

Pounds  

Pounds 

Toms  .   

Pounds   . 

Tons 

Squares  ( Kill  square  fewt) 

(>iincp>  troy    

l.OUd  (louilds 

Tons 

Pounds. 

Tons 

Poun'ls 


N  n  ni  fx-r . 
Niinitwr. 
Nui'iUt. 
NumiIkT. 


Tons , 

Ton< , 

Tom    

I'ounds. ... 

Torn     , 

Uuiioiu  .., 

Carats   

CaraU 

(•uiice*     . 
lU  nionlhs. 


10  niiiiith* 
10  nioiitli*. 


Total  uJI  iiiii>ori»  tuf  ")i.)tuMi|iiioii i  10  inoiitlka. 


43.663.  2N6 

70.  !,■* 

56,  364. 6V1 

4»«fi.6S»0 

1.  292.  -iM 
602.416 

1,736,088 

738,  i'uS.  000 

4.'.y.  4oy 
yi  3M 

2.  OKI..  jy.'f 
.■wi,  ivie 

I,  N3.X  trji 
2.  4.'.4 

3,071,  111. 

1,350,047 

03.  4<)2.  774 

16.  IfiT 

464,730 

•Vv.  42Z  561 

3.  SN7.  a« 

10.  5U),  247 

252,913 

13I.4«)1 

7«.34« 

6,  a'>:<  Zt7 

a;,  ,'iHf) 

44.  V>7,  U44 

79.414 
l,aS0.04^ 


86.  «ft«.  414 

X>S.  462 

i.OlH.  «7>< 

4.fi.N,  425 

30,  l«l.:il4 

45.^633 

102.  1<H.  4.W 

1,V),  1.S2 

l(i7,  51S 

K,  477.  l«sf. 

1'l4.  IKH 

f .  I W.  .Mi  1 

4.  ;r«..  i.M 

.'>i  44,'; 

7!().  .^S7 

,MC..  ,«.1 

,  274,  'tst 

2«K,S«6 

25^313 


in     month* -January     tn 
Oclolier  lW<y,  inclusive 


Quantity 


S9t 
8.Z<2 

.V2 

49, 2M>.  yjn 

l,nOH.  815 
75,  8A\  403 
59,  193.  55fi 

295.0h8,  409 

187.  34  S 

161,000 

1 ,  2»i'.i 

41,64:t,  ,V>4 

104,  1.(7,  r*f.i 
:VS.\.  72'.' 

1, 14'.,  orj 

f         «7H.  274 
[     1.938,037 


Value 


StAtus  bound,  by  agrwrnent  with— 


r?*^.  7W     Vnited  Klncdom,  Relflum, 

7.'>.'..  128  !   Ciiniila 
M..S4«  I  tiiito'l  Kincdom 


24,  827.  UM4 

1 1 2,  3lRt,  .SS** 

Id,  ."kSti,  3kV 

3. 374,  4'.(0 

4.018,887 

3,9(n  tu 

1.807.  KM 

;-!2  1175 

93,  (r.-.i  iiV« 

4(W  S.fi 

1.  (IH2.  y,17 

2,941.,  Ills 

27,  ,'..i7.  :m 

581,091 


81. 

67, 
37. 


5.  947.  366 
Mil.  247 

ir,.  (I,-.;,  ras 
14.  yJll.  231 

1,799,202 

.S8:t,  yM 

797.  ■290 

34.  .^!1 

14.'..  672 

6,  074.  IV. 

5,931,245 

3. 328,  vm 

1.561,  132.934 
615.  3.30.  92'i 


810.873. 

1,  196. 

2,  TMt. 

92. 

2,  7ai. 

M»vS, 

r, 

4.  Ui> 

1.518. 

Ill,  ."iTl. 

.VS. 

fitfU. 


000 

:se, 

826 
li:l 

7(K 

•Mi 

7(r2 

(2.'. 
1:.2 
020 


127 


8.\«!8,  816 
8,  ffl»N  Sd.'i 
4.  772.  I '(2 

13,498,  131 

247,912 

21.'>.  4.'rt* 

9."..  .V4J 

4.  Kst.y.'.i 

■;,',.  s-y 

4.3,242.415 

R.3.  107 
3.  ZH.  MM 


141.741 
1>>,9I4 
41S,<W7 
6,'.2»  071 
2:t4  344 
8S4.  am 

7,21(1,  8;.J 
It:.  ."WKi 

>,  948 

57.  4S8.  5'29 

5().  in.*.  (N'. 

4'.  I,  1».9 

40.023 


94 


9,  176.  463,  MO 

975,301.000 

1,612,507,000 


6.  340.  952 

1.2<.7.  133 

14.  lyV  21.4 

18,  52«i.  38*) 

1.750,917 
I,  Oft.'.   141 

9711.  IW 
32,  4<>fi 

2(12  OKI 
4,  Hfi(),  783 

4.  907,  739 
t-.  2'-'ti,  i>4'» 

2.  9r.^  4-4.973 
7(tl,yl7,822 

3,  Ml.  vri  T>r, 

I.  Ill,  2IH.I»«) 
1,828.  97:1  I  UK) 


ll^iiii.  lliiniiur!i.s.  CostH  Kica.  etc 
( f iiatennl  I,  \  icvrapuii.  Kl  Sulvailor.rtc. 
Inilcd  Kli.tlil.iiii 

ilaiii.  Lulled  kiosJom,  Netherlands, 
etc. 

Caiiaila. 

Do 
Do 

t'nItfHl  Kingdom. 
Do 
Do 
NcthiTlHnils,  Rolinum. 
'  ( N u-,iraj'ii%  Co.-'t:*  Kiri.  Fl  .'Jalvador,©tc. 
jH'osUi  Kica,  Kl  Sahador,  Kruador,  et<T. 

I'nited  Kinpdotn. 
Hnii;l,  roUinit.iii. 
I  Netherlands,  I  ruled  Kinsdoin. 
!  H.Hili,  Netherlands,  I  niled  KlDRdorn. 
1  C'luiHiln. 
Do. 
Do. 
I  Cohrmbia,  fnilo'l  Kinsdom. 
I'auH'la,  Finland. 

Do 
Initdl  Kingdom. 

Do 
Nicarajma,  Costa  Hira.  United  King- 
dom. 

Unit<'d  Kinudorn. 
Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
D... 
D... 
Do 
Canada. 

Uuit«<l  KliiKduiu. 
Do. 

Do. 


The  following  table  la  to  be  found  on  page  384  of  the 
Annual   Report   of    the   Secretary   of   the   Treasury   on   the 


gtate   of   the  finances  for   the  flscal   year  ending  June  30. 
1039: 


Tabl«  13 -Vaiur.  of  dutiable  and  taxable  tmportt  for  oonsvmptum  and  enHvuiUd  duties  and  taxes  collectvd,  by  tariff  schedule*,  fltcal 

years  19311  and  1939      j,  


Tarifl  icboduto 


I 
3 
I 

4 

6 

e. 

» 

lu 

11 

12, 
U 
14 
15 


CherrildiU,  oiN,  <in'1  pnlnt* 

Ksrtti',  e«rt tienwiire,  no. I  i'lruMWif*     ......,,..........•.••""••••-•••••-♦•••••• 

.Metnl^  atnl  tunrmfiM-tiJfM 

WiK»l  aiiil  iiiar>ij(rtrlurei«  ...........-........»-•'••"-•••-••'--•••• 

huyur,  iin.Uw»»4->,  uii'l  iimiiufiM-tur»» .........-............—-...——••"--"•■ 

Ti)l.,uo.  Hii'l  iii.inufiii  lurf-  ..........— — • • 

.\fricijl!iiri'  I'r'ftiiil-  iri'l  jTovHtotu. ..,.,......-..••-••'•- • 

Hpint",  uirif-i.  nn.l  other  twveriifes • 

Colloir  ii^anii'irlurnf  ...................-——— 

Kls\.  hiTi.i..  lirtp    ami  tnwnuftlfttiraa .-..- ................ 

W  iHil  .till  •:  .1  ']'  I  Mires   .....„.,.-.......- — ..... — ................. 

Milk  luiiliLil.M  u.rr,-         --.- — ........-.—.——-—--—---• 

Miiiuf.muro  if  nynn  or  other  synthetic  t«xtn« ~ - 

I'lill',  I»ilN-r,  an.l  iKKik*  ..........  

Fn"'lt.^T  r,.Tuii..Hlltl.-<  taxaM.-  undrr  the  Revenue  .^rt  of  1932  and  »ui«e<iuent 
atts,  duiiat'lf  undi-r  !>ection  46o.  Tarifl  Act  o(  1930,  etc 


ValtM 


lOM 


IM, 

'SI. 

••7, 

16. 

03. 

03, 

1300, 

»68, 

32. 

60. 

37. 

7, 

4, 

13. 

130, 


475, 155 
kV>,  (Ml 
519, 6M 
340,747 
H6M,  M9 
281,061 

va.  Wl 

9«\794 
015.  7>* 
282,274 
(m.'.,  -74 
.35».,  871 
H-C,  922 
776,  «l 
951,663 


Total. 


•37,312.080 


1 008.  Ml.  346 


|.'.7,  36* ,  627 
'/.'.  M2, 71.'- 
78. 4/2,  7U2 
15,  131,8.53 
76,910,360 
87. 686,  /W7 

164,  246,  322 
68,093,406 
26.774,076 
52, 046,  »a 
a7.M7.  815 
6.766,214 
8.  6.M.  99H 
12,(«1.44!» 

129.7i7,>'72 

34.924,671 


Dijliiw  und  liiiixift  t»»*s' 


'»!«    111,740 

I  14.849.480 

'.9>,  3<'>.t,  »I5 

2.  736,  283 

>3h,  343,028 

22,  8«»,  ;i23 

•«.7,07''.M7 

>41,0<«7,30l 

« 12,  723. 960 

14,  7311.  639 

24.4:,'',i.  .'.II 

«3,9h7,9I5 

2,  248,  2'W 

Z  975, 167 

:  40,  701,091 

>ll,044.722 


PwriiliKfc  IfKTfwis* 
of  'Im  fiwwui  (     ; 


ValiM 


r2i.  ly, 

II    144. 

23. 2.'.;, 

2.  21f., 
37,  *f*). 
V:  70y, 
W.  («!• 
3.i  21'.*, 

9,  .'.73, 
11,. '.46. 

2.'.,  iy<2. 

3.(Ki8, 

2.  ?.M, 

2, 4fn. 

36,  057, 


48.'. 
24N 

in 
.IX\ 
(«I4 

9.1) 
Ml 
951 
278 
I'll 
701 
-7',* 
7»16 
511 


10,  4M3.  6H0 


3 
-18 
-10 

-7 
-1 

16 
-It 
-1.'; 
-19 
-13 

2  A 
-21  6 

76  7 
-12  7 

-.0 

—6.4 


Dull* 


10  « 

-r.  a 

-18  0 
-19  0 

-1. 

13 
-16 

-19 
-34 

-21 

5 

-23 

24 

-19 

-a 


820,156,968         « 347, 271, 460  I        312,094,976  -9.7 


-6.  I 

-10.1 


table  commodities  under  the  revexiue  act^  and  the  Sugar  Act  o(  1937  are  included  in  appropriau  .chedulea. 


Kt  \  i.««»l. 


■fl 
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Tabli   H— Estimated  customs  duties,   valnr^  nf  frnpo'tt    fcrr  con- 


Urn    James  A    Far'.er.  cur  Postma-ster  Grnoral.  and  Hon    Smith 


tumpttm.and  -atto  oj  duties  to  tn^lue  o/  duttahle  import  ar.d  to       W    Purdum.  P.urth  A.ssl.«;tant  Postma.<;ter  CK-nrral  and  metTibor  of 
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rates  wer^  charped  for  the  transportation  and  delivery  to  post 
offices  of  the  mail.  Bt'lween  these  two  event«  there  were  other 
fttt*mnt.s  to  eitabli.sh  somo  kind  of  DOfital  service  in  the  colonies. 


After  a  few  years,  though,  letter  writing  became  more  popular  aod 

neces.«-ary.     A  postal  systtm  was  organized  in  a  vague  s'lrt  of  way 
which  sefms  as  quiunt  today  as  th"^  powdered  wigs  of  the  same  time. 


II 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

omj  duties,   ralufs  of  imports  for  con- 


Tamlm  li—E%timated  maff>ms  dutifs.  valuta  of  imports  for  con- 
rvmption.  and  'atio  of  duties  to  value  of  dutiable  imports  and  to 
Kktue  of  ali  imparts,  for  the  calrndar  yeara  IJ29  to  J9iS  and  by 
axonifis  from  Januai-y  193$  through.  June  1939^ 


Valiw  of  Import*  fur 

Ratio  lit 

luti<-s  to 

KMimatM 

ouoaun;  Uioo 

Rfttioof 

vslui-  uf— 

Ymt  mmI  mootb 

<lutW-« 

(iutl*bl« 

iiDcluittnc 

tawsoo 

To««l 

Dutiable  1 

totvUl 

Outlahir 
imp<irta 

Total 
\mi>-irt3 

CAlffrwIw  ywr 

PtTcent 

Prretnl 

PrrcenI 

t7»     

tSHTT7 

KSW.X:? 

t1.4.W  444 

x^  «2 

4fl  10 

13  4S 

l»iii  

481.  «5 

3.114.077 

I.IBIOM 

33  17 

44  71 

14  »3 

IIMI    

WB1771 

i»«V44S 
1.  S2.\  (193 

fttft.  7«-' 
4.-W.  .^57 

3:1  M 
33.17 

M  21 
MM 

17.75 

i«a 

19  i-i 

i«o — . 

3H3.MI 

I.  4.U'nJ 

ft  JW.  4« 

9S96 

S3.aH 

19.  M) 

IKM  ... 

WI.  IM 

l.««.i»0 

«»4.  Mi 

38.43 

46.70 

1H.41 

itW 

3s:  *•»♦ 

»  J.IIW.  '.«>S 

!Ca41'4 

•40.83 

42  OS 

»17  M 

4m.u«i 

»itA\r7 

1,  lEDv  .'W 

443.81 

»30 

•  i«.ia 

1857 

4-^      i- 

'  ;   .-1  S12 

1.  343.  VM 

41  31 

37  84 

15  0.1 

iim 

.1        ^ 

•1  ■  '117 

763^963 

30.38 

30.35 

15.40 

Montit. 

Jinify 

M  »J1 

»i<a.in 

M.M3 

»»  71 

88.43 

iISlSS 

K.^ni«rjr    

22.  Ml 

»ii.v«:7 

5».  44M 

3K  13 

3».n2 

14.73 

M«f<h  

97. 114 

«  173.  IH.5 

flO.HKJ 

>*)  31 

38.  M 

•  13.71 

Afril 

2».  S38 

» i.v.  im 

.W.  744 

IT7  74 

3H  .T'S 

>  11  52 

M«y    ,. 

»».T»« 

»  147   lil 

M.  I«i 

•*V« 

3H  .-W 

>  14   14 

Jiin# ... 

?l.«Ka 

»  147.  77V 

M  -O? 

>.W.4I 

40  » 

»  14  61 

July  

M.  IV) 

147.  7«7 

••«  743 

41)  41 

40  42 

18.  :h 

Aii^ii*t     

$Ji»  »» 

$171.  na 

ri.*-' 

41   M 

41   30 

17  13 

►Vj  (rintwT 

r.va 

l-.».  'jn» 

7I\W0 

41  CM 

WW 

11  f») 

tMi,j»i*r      

».9n 

ITS.  447 

n.  7SI) 

41  ^^ 

30  27 

1«.  •.1 

Niivemher 

J7,  out 

171  «W 

K7.  .VsJ 

M  37 

3007 

15  73 

nw«ailMr 

iMMMry  

34.244 

16MS8 

AI.MM 

37  47 

30.  U 

14.06 

23.  TW 

ir«>.  j-a 

M.m\ 

3Kge 

35  90 

14  00 

r«hrnw7 

Zi.UUO 

i.usn 

fiU.375 

3«  57 

3fi  44 

14.42 

Minh 

».^3^» 

1«>l.  JfW 

7M33 

3»,«*«) 

37  49 

14  02 

Ami  

r.<wv3 

1H^«1« 

7S.M2 

4J.30 

3.1.  l« 

14.87 

M«y 

24.«7» 

191.  1*S 

«H.  570 

as.  31 

3.\80 

1Z71 

Jam 

24.  IW» 

ITS.  374 

U.-.'W 

3&«1 

37  04 

13.56 

>  Tbo  amount  <4  cwmm  dnttas  to  nlnilatail  on  th«  hnnis  of  i«part«  of  the  Bttrma 
(4  Fifrifn  an'l  DoOMMlr  t'otnmfn*.  l>«>|-\rtrT»piit  of  Curnrnprr*.  »h')i»in«  the  <ji»Hn- 
tity  tna  valiM  aC  nnfrhanJi'*  impufte-l  Kn:ur»<«  ('>r  1934  ami  iireviou'*  yen"^  were 
ron!|>il»il  liy  the  Burenu  >rf  Ki>ret«n  aJi-l  iNninwtio  ('oinnienti,  (Icures  for  1935  an<l 
»iif»»<)u»rit  year*  vrrr  t-oinpil«"l  hy  ttie  Tri>a.'>iiry  l>r|»irtrii«nt  K"r  flicures  }>m-k 
T  •' "  .*  ftnntiHl  r»;«irts  fi»r  1930,  p.  iZl.  1932.  p.  3S2;  anJ  corres|»)nihni?  tables  tn 
I  r»t»>rt« 

~:ii  tuto  tl>e  Virtin  hUn<U>  from  fureiga  c-ountriea  nut  iocluiie<l  in  "dutinble" 

Imports  r<v  \tU  ao<i  nil<ee>)uent  yaan. 

•  RevbMl. 

A  number  of  conclu-sion.s  may  bo  drawn  from  these  figures, 
but  It  IS  evident  that  because  of  lowered  tariffs  a  higher 
proportion  of  dvitiable  Roods  are  enterins  the  United  States. 
and  that  the  inicme  from  duties  en  dutiable  Roods  has  not 
only  failed  to  incrfase  proportionally  but  has  fallen  ofT.  as  is 
to  be  expected  These  dutiable  goods  that  are  mcreas'ng  in 
vo!ume  are,  with  ccrram  exci-ptions.  Roods  which  are  largely 
In  cumpetition  directly  or  indirectly  with  American  home 
products. 

New  I*ost  Office  at  Madi.son,  Conn. 


E.XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JA.MES  A.  SHANLEY 

or  CpNNECTICl'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESENTATIVES 
Friday   February  2.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  FR.\NCTS  J  TiVCKLEW  DEPUTY  FOURTH  ASSIST- 
ANT POSTM.\STKR  GENERAL.  AND  ESSAY  BY  MLSS  GLORIA 
CL\BURHO 


Mr.  SHANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a.sked  and  obtained 

unanimous  consent   to  extend   and  revi.s*^  my  remarks  and 

Include  two  sp-eches  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 

of  the  new  post  ofBce  m  Madison.  Conn.    One  is  by  the  Deputy 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  Francis  J.  Buckley,  and 

the  other  Is  the  pnze-wiiming  essay  by  Miss  Gloria  Ciaburro, 

which  are  as  follows: 

AODnrss  or  hon  rmANris  j   BrcKLrr 

It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  appear  bofort?  you  on  this  occaa'on 
and  Join  with  you  in  the  dedication  of  this  new  home  lor  your  post 
offlcv  and  otber  Federal  acUviues  m  Lhi^s  community. 


Hon  James  A  Farley,  cur  Postmaster  General,  and  Hon  Smith 
W  Purdum.  Fourth  A-ssistant  Postmaster  General  and  member  of 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  for  the 
Post  Offlce  Department,  both  send  you  their  kindest  greetings  and 
t)cat  wi.-hes  for  the  success  of  this  occasion. 

This  fine  building  will  provide  for  the  postal  needs  of  your  com- 
munltv  It  will  replace  the  present  post-office  quarters,  which  have 
been  le.\.eed  from  Mr  J  Harrison  Monroe  for  many  years,  and  will 
prov.de  for  you  patrons,  the  postmaster,  clerks,  and  carriers  a 
more  modern,  airy,  and  satisfactory  place  In  which  to  transact 
your  business  with  the  Federal  Government.  It  will  always  be  a 
reminder  of  thi.s  Government  and  what  It  stands  for — liberty, 
equality,  and  freedom. 

The  ?lte  upcn  which  this  building  stands  was  selected  after  care- 
ful consideration  had  been  given  to  all  of  the  sites  offered,  and  was 
purchased  from  Mr  L.  E  Bonoff  for  $15,000.  The  building  was 
constructed  at  a  ct»t  of  $32,740  and  is  modern  In  every  way  and  is 
ampK-  to  provide  for  your  needs  for  some  tUne  to  come  Tlic  build- 
ing was  obtained  largely  through  efforts  of  your  Congressman, 
JA.MES  A  Shanley,  who  Is  here  with  you  today. 

The  town  of  Madison  was  originally  a  part  of  the  town  of  Gull- 
ford  The  earliest  record  of  any  settler  m  this  section  of  the  old 
Oullford  colony  Is  that  of  John  Melv?s  in  1654  This  record  al.so 
shows  that  the  land  now  included  In  the  town  of  Madison  was 
acquired  from  the  Indian  sachems  Weekwash  and  Uncas.  and  con- 
sisted cf  approximately  26,000  acres,  the  purchase  price  having 
been  four  coats,  two  kettles,  foiir  fathoms  of  watnpum.  four  hatch- 
ets, and  three  hoes.  From  this  brief  historical  statement  It  appears 
that  the  settlers  adopted  peaceful  methods  to  secure  their  land 
rather  than  the  seizure  of  the  land  from  the  Indians  by  force 

Madison  was  separated  from  the  town  of  Guilford  In  1826  and 
named  for  James  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States 

Po.stal  records  show  that  the  Madison  post  office  was  established 
July  1.  1826.  and  was  givon  Its  mall  supply  by  the  stage  route 
plying  between  New  Haven.  Conn  ,  and  Providence.  R  I.  The 
earliest  postal  records  show  that  Mr  Alva  O  Wilcox  was  the  con- 
tractor for  that  portion  cf  the  route  between  New  Haven  and  Say- 
brock.  The  service  was  three  times  weekly,  and  the  stage  was 
described  as  a  one-horse  wagon 

The  drst  postmaster  app>olnted  at  Madison  was  Mr  Curttss  Wilcox, 
who  served  from  July  1  1826  to  Septemtier  13.  1829  In  all.  there 
have  b'en  19  postmasters  or  acting  p<;8tmasters.  Including  your 
present  efficient  postmaster.  Clinton  A  Tliels.  I  have  here  a  list  of 
the  gentlemen  who  h.ive  served  your  community  as  postmasters,  and 
I  win  hand  It  to  Postmaster  Theis  so  that  he  may  have  It  as  a 
record  here  In  your  offlcv 

The  earliest  postal  records  were  not  as  complete  as  those  now 
maintained  ht  nee  we  find  that  the  first  record  of  postal  receipts  at 
Madl5on  were  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1827,  a  period  of 
0  months  from  the  date  of  <«*abllshment.  and  amounted  to  $67  70 
net  For  the  next  fiscal  year,  end.d  March  31,  1828.  the  rece  pts 
amounted  to  $78  10,  as  compared  with  $14,783  for  1938,  which  would 
indicate  that  ycur  office  is  m  a  healthy  condition  Insofar  as  the 
pcstal  receipts  are  concerned 

The  pcstmss'er  s  salary  was  not  always  what  It  Is  today,  as  the 
rarll  st  postal  reccrd  shows  that  Mr.  Curt 'as  Wilcox  received  a  total 
salary  of  $72  31  fcr  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1829 

We  now  complain  somewhat  at  times  because  we  are  required  to 
pay  3  cents  in  postage  to  send  a  letter  any  distance  ou'slde  of  the 
delivery  of  the  postal  district  In  which  we  live  In  thcs?  good  eld 
days  the  postage  rate  on  single  sheets  of  paper  was  6  cents  up  to  .30 
miles;  30  miles  to  80  miles.  10  cents:  80  miles  to  150  miles,  12' 2 
cents:  150  miles  to  400  miles,  18*4  cents;  and  over  400  miles.  25 
cents. 

Th  -se  rates  were  doubled  for  two  sheets  of  paper:  tripled  for 
thrt^  sheets;  and  quadrupled  for  what  was  then  called  a  packet, 
made  up  of  four  or  more  sheets  and  weighing  not  more  than  1 
ounce  In  those  days  the  person  who  had  much  news  to  convey 
certainly  had  to  pay  the  postman.  Consider  the  postage  rates  of 
those  dnys.  and  what  the  settlers  received  in  return,  with  the  rate* 
charged  today,  and  we  can  find  small  cause  for  complaint. 

During  the  p?nod  1921  to  1933  I  was  the  resident  post-office 
InsptMTtor  for  this  district  and  Inspected  th.^  Madison  pest  office  a 
number  of  times  While  making  those  Inspections  the  number  of 
Issues  of  the  difTerent  denominations  of  postage  stamps  always 
caused  me  to  wonder  why  they  were  necessary  Finally  I  asked  and 
was  informed  that  there  wtre  several  stamp  clubs  in  your  com- 
munity Recalling  this  Incident,  I  thought  you  might  be  Interested 
somewhat  in  the  history  of  postage  and  the  several  ways  In  which  It 
was  collected 

In  the  earliest  days  cf  the  American  Colonies  postal  service  and 
posts  were  unheard  cT  Occi^lonally  letters  were  brought  by  .'sea 
captains  from  overseas  and  these  were  delivered  to  coffee  houses 
and  taverns,  where  the  addressees  would  eventually  call  and  secure 
them  This  uncertain  method  continued  until  November  5  1639, 
whni  the  General  Court  rf  'he  Colony  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act  authorizing  Richard  Fairbanks,  of  Boston,  to  receive  thise 
letters  from  the  s-a  captains  and  receive  letters  from  the  colonists 
for  delivery  to  the  captains  to  t)e  carried  overseas.  For  this  service 
Mr  Fairbanks  was  au'hcrlred  to  collect  1  penny  for  each  letter 
and  was  held  revponslble  fcr  the  safekeeping  and  delivery  of  the 
letters  Here  we  have  our  first  instance  of  the  collection  of  poetage 
m  this  country 

The  next  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  |x>stal  service  In 
Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn  In  1683.  and  under  this  system  fixed 
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rates  were  charged  for  the  transportation  and  delivery  to  post 
offices  of  the  mail.  Between  these  two  events  there  were  other 
attempts  to  establish  some  kind  of  poetal  service  In  the  colonies, 
but  without  much  success. 

On  Ptbruary  17,  1691.  letters  patent  were  granted  to  TTiomas 
Neale  by  the  King  and  Que«'n  of  Englano  giving  him  full  power 
and  authority  to  establish  (offices  for  the  receiving  and  dispatching 
of  letters  and  packets  and  to  receive,  send,  and  deliver  the  same 
under  such  rates  and  sums  of  money  aa  the  planters  agreed  to 
give  Neale  never  came  to  the  colonies  but  appointed  Andrew 
Hamilton  to  tlie  position  of  Postmaster  General  for  America. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  HamUton  a  weekly  service  between 
Portsmouth,  N  H  ,  and  the  Colony  of  Virginia  was  established  on 
May  1.  1693  Records  do  not  state  what  the  postage  rates  were 
but  did  commrnl  that  the  rates  were  high  but  not  excessive  for 
the  service  rendered 

From  this  beginning  we  trace  the  service  through  Us  various 
stapes,  the  estabil.-hment  of  additional  post  offices,  improvement 
in  transportation  methotls.  and  graduaUy  growth  of  the  si-rvlce. 

During  all  of  this  period  pc stage  was  collected  by  postmasters  and 
the  amount  so  collected  wa*  either  written  or  stamped  on  the  outer 
covering  of  the  mall  matter.  Some  postmasters  had  special  stamps 
and  devices  for  ufe  on  mall  matter  as  evidence  of  the  prepayment 
of  postage  and  these  have  come  to  be  known  as  "postmaster  s  stamps" 
or  "provisional"  issues  Some  of  these  have  a  very  high  philatelic 
value  and  have  been  sold  to  collectors  fw  as  much  as  $10,000  each. 

The  first  is.sue  of  postage  stamps  was  placed  on  sale  at  the  New 
Toik.  N.  Y..  post  office  July  1.  1847.  and  consisted  of  only  two  denomi- 
nations, a  5-cent  stamp  bearing  the  likeness  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  a  10-cent  stamp  bearing  the  likeness  of  George  Waslilngion. 
The  use  of  adhes:ve  postage  stamps  for  the  prepayment  cf  postage 
was  not  made  obligatory  until  July  1,  1855.  and  during  the  inter- 
vening 8  years  the  postage  on  mall  matter  was  collected  by  means 
of  both  stamps  and  money 

The  Postmaster  General  has  authority  under  the  law  to  make  s\ich 
change  in  postage-stamp  designs  as  may  t>e  found  desirable.  Includ- 
ing the  Issuance  of  special  stamps  for  historical  events. 

Ftor  convenience  in  classification,  poetage  stamps  are  listed  in 
three  groups: 

First.  Ordinary  or  regular  series  stamps. 
Second.  Ccmmemorative  stamps. 
Third    Memorial  stamps. 

The  first  set  of  commemorative  stamps,  known  as  the  Columbian 
series,  was  issued  in  connection  with  the  world's  fair  In  Chicago 
in  1803,  and  from  this  date  practically  every  event  of  Importance 
in  which  tlie  Government  has  participated  by  act  of  Congress  has 
been  recognized  by  a  special  set  of  postage  stamps,  and  there  have 
also  been  many  stamps  issued  to  commemorate  anniversaries  of 
important  hlsUirlcal  or  industrial  evenu  associated  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation. 

The  study  and  collection  of  postage  stamps  has  grown  to  huge 
proportions,  and  has  passed  Into  a  classification  which  can  toe  cor- 
rectly termed  "big  bu.-lne.^s  "  The  sales  of  special  Issues  by  the 
Philatelic  Division  of  the  Poet  Office  Departmeiit  has  grown  to 
almo<t  $2000000  annually  Tlie  sale  of  ordinary  Issues  of  stamps 
for  regular  use  on  mail  matter  has  Increased  from  860.380  during  the 
fiscal  year  1848  to  more  than  IS.OOO.OOCOOO  during  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

The  foregoing  Is  but  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  Interesting  data 
concerning  postage  and  postage  stamps.  One  could  talk  for  hours 
and  not  exhaust  the  known  facts,  historical  Information,  and  In- 
urest  In  this  sublect. 

One  thing  Is  important  about  postage  stamps  and  that  fact  Is 
known  to  all  of  us  We  affix  a  stamp  to  our  letter,  drop  the  letter 
In  the  post  oflRce  or  street -collection  box.  and  we  have  the  assur- 
ance that  for  the  small  fee  of  3  cents  that  letter  will  be  conveyed 
by  the  fastest  available  transportation  facilities  and  reach  the 
addressee  In  the  shortest  possible  time.  If  by  chance  one  of  our 
letters  shoiUd  be  delaved  we  make  haste  to  let  our  postmaster 
know  of  the  Incident  and  we  feel  certain  that  the  cause  l.)r  the 
complaint  will  be  corrected,  and  U  is. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  representative  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment on  this  occa.sion.  It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  Inform  you  that 
this  bulldmg  is  yours  for  the  transaction  of  your  business  with  the 
Federal  Government  but  principally  your  postal  business.  It  is  my 
sincere  wish  that  you  may  all  have  the  pleasure  of  using  Its  facil- 
ities for  many  years  and  that  the  letters  and  other  mall  matter  re- 
ceived by  you  may  bring  you  nothing  but  pleasure  and  good  news. 
Thank  you 

Tiir  POST  omcE  or  toimt 
(By  Gloria  Ciatyurro) 

The  backbone  of  modern  communication  Is  the  mall  service.  This 
service  Is  one  of  the  biggest  businesses  In  the  world.  It  covers  a 
larger  area  than  all  other  businesses  and  uses  a  goodly  amoimt  of 
money  Today  we  arc  dedicating  a  new  post  office  to  carry  on  this 
btislness  here  In  Madison.  This  Is  a  business  we  have  at  our  finger- 
tips and  take  for  granted.  But  few  of  us  stop  to  realize  how  tills 
great  btislness  was  started.  Lets  turn  liack  the  pages  of  Ume  to  the 
seventeenth  century. 

At  this  time  the  United  States  had  no  postal  system,  but  letters 
were  posted  bv  private  messenger  and  only  the  very  wealthy  could 
afford  it.  In  England  a  postal  system  had  been  developed,  but  It 
wasnt  very  efficient  tjecause  It  was  far  too  expensive  to  k»e  practicaL 


After  a  few  years,  though,  letter  writing  tiecame  more  popular  and 

neces.«ary.  A  postal  system  was  organized  In  a  vague  sort  of  way 
which  seems  as  qtnUnt  today  as  th»^  vx>wdered  wigs  of  the  same  time. 
In  Virginia  there  was  a  law  written  requiring  every  planter  to 
carry  the  mall  as  far  ss  the  next  plantation  and  In  this  manner  it 
finally  reached  Its  destination.  A  litUe  laUr,  1C72  to  be  exact,  a 
monthly  post  was  established  from  New  York  to  Boston.  It  took 
only  1  week  to  send  a  icttei  on  this  route.  In  1753.  81  year^  later, 
Ben  Franklin  was  made  postmaster  general  of  New  York  City.  Up 
until  this  time  Uie  postage  rates  were  charged  as  to  the  number  of 
sheets  of  paper  usrd  in  a  letter  and  It  was  charged  to  the  recipient. 
But  In  1775  Ben  Pmnklln  introduced  the  penny  postal  system  and 
on  July  26  of  that  year  the  first  real  postal  establishment  was  opened. 
Immediately  boxes  were  erected  in  most  towns  and  the  nuul  Mras 
gathered  from  these  and  distributed  either  by  stagecoach  or  sailing 
packet.  At  this  time  the  mail  route  <rf  the  whole  country  covered 
453  miles. 

In  1783  the  first  G.ivernment  post  office  was  built  and  the  mall 
system,  which  was  then  started  wrong,  started  going  down  and  the 
financial  support  as  well.  This  Postal  Service  drifted  along 
until  1850  when  the  Govtrnment  reallz<^d  that  a  postal  system 
was  really  needed  t<j  aid  the  people  and  not  Just  to  bring  profit  to 
those  who  ran  the  establishment.  From  this  point  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  was  made  annually  to  make  up  fnr  any  deficits. 
The  postal  system  Increasi'd  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Within  30  years 
registered  mail,  money  orders,  and  special  delivery  were  intro- 
duced along  with  an  International  postal  union,  organized  at 
Berne,  Switzerland.  Tills  postal  system  has  Ijcen  steadily  in- 
creasing through  the  years  not  only  in  size  but  In  efficiency  as 
well  until  in  1938  the  United  States  postal  route  covered  44,000 
miles  and  sold  14,000.000.000  stamps. 

Our  United  States  postal  .«iystem  costs  the  Government  $100,- 
000.000  a  year,  and  yet  here  In  Madison  today  we  are  dedicating 
a  new  post  office  which  was  built  for  our  own  use  and  to  satisfy 
all  our  needs  for  many  generations  to  come,  with  no  financial 
obligation  to  us  whatsoever  We  will  all  endeavor,  I  am  sure,  to 
make  the  most  of  our  good  fortune  and  let  this,  our  new  post 
office,  be  a  symixil  of  the  greatest  business  enterprise  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Senator  Borah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OK   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  2,  1940 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  returned  from  the 
funeral  of  S:'nator  Borah  at  Boise.  Idaho.  It  was  a  most 
imprcs.sive  occasion.  The  State  capitol  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, with  thousands  outside.  It  seemed  as  if  every  citizen  of 
Idaho  was  present  to  pay  tribute  and  respect  to  their  and  one 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  sons.  The  rotunda  was  literally  filled 
with  flowers.  There  was  a  general  feeling  of  grief  and  yet  of 
subdued  joy.  'A  feeling  of  strength  and  pride— a  determina- 
tion that  the  things  the  Senator  stood  for  woiild  continue  to 
be  the  guiding  spirit  of  this  Nation — democracy  without 
foreign  entanglements. 

Every  boy  and  girl  and  every  man  and  woman  present  felt 
that  the  State  of  Idaho  and  this  Nation  were  better  places  to 
live  in  because  of  Senator  Borah's  long  and  brilliant  career. 
They  felt  that  he  did  not  belong  only  to  their  State  but  to 
every  State  of  the  "Union — to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 
They  knew  that  he  was  intellectually  honest  with  himself  and 
with  their  State  and  Nation,  a  quality  altogether  too  rare  in 
our  everyday  political  life. 

Senator  Borah  was  greater  than  Presidents — greater  than 
kings.  He  was  an  American  citizen — an  intellectual  giant 
who  was  not  afraid  to  say  "No."  He  was  the  enemy  of  greed 
and  selfishness,  of  fraud  and  deception.  He  was  not  cowed 
by  kings,  queens,  or  Presidents.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun.  His  name,  the  same  as  theirs, 
for  years  had  been  mentioned  as  a  Presidential  possibility. 
But  the  king  makers  would  not  have  it  that  way.  They  pre- 
fer more  docile  men. 

Senator  Borah  is  not  dead.  He  Is  part  of  the  infinite.  His 
name  now  more  than  ever  will  be  associated  with  human 
progress.  He  will  continue  to  live  In  the  Nation's  memory 
through  generations.    He  will  be  remembered  by  every  man 
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the  Republic  of  FinUnd  to  finance  the  purchase  in  the  United  sutes  |  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  and  together  with  it  certain 
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and  woman  who  works  for  an  honf>st  living.  His  grave  will 
btcf  mr  a  .shrine  for  those  who  appreciate  and  know  true 
grralnoss. 

Hi.s  battles  In  the  United  States  Senate  wore  for  humanity — 
for  the  common  people  rather  than  for  the  pamixTed.  select, 
and  priviUffed  few.     We  will  miss  him.  but  from  his  pas.sing 

jngro.NS  and  future  Congresses  will  take  renewed  devotion 
andTBetermlnation  so  that  this  Nation  will  again  become  the 
guiding  light  of  all  nations — a  place  where  one  who  possesses 
energy  possesses  wealth,  and  where  such  a  person  will  have 
an  opportuniry  to  live  and  let  live. 


Why   Beat  Around  the  Bush?     Let   Finland  Have 

Loans  for  Arms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OK    NKW    YOKK 

IN  THK  HOISK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 
Monday.  February  5.  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON     EMANUEL   CFLLER.   OF  NTW   YORK. 
ON    FEBRUARY    4.     1940 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  radio  address  which  I 
delivered  Sunday.  February  4.  liMO.  over  radio  station  WMCA 
entitled  Why  Brat  Around  the  Bush?  Let  Finland  Have 
Loans  for  Arms."  as  follows: 

Klnland  mu.tt  have  ammunition  and  implements  of  war  to  fight 
her  b»ttl*^  and  even  our  t)attli> — against  the  Communists.  She 
Bska  for  pianos,  we  cttvr  her  ctxiklos  Shf  asks  ftr  gur.s  we  offer 
her  cake  To  vary  th^  simile,  shall  we  sit  In  the  bleachrrs  and 
watch  her  being  slaughtered  In  the  arma  of  bloody  Stalinism? 

My  understanding  l.s  that  when  the  soulement  was  made  with 
Plnland.  thv'  amount  funded  was  $9  000.000.  which  was  set  up  on  a 
03-ymr  amortization  plan,  with  mtertst  at  3  percent  for  the  first 
10  ytmn  and  3  ;,  percent  then  after 

Prior  to  the  funding  agn^ementa  Finland  pa!d  Interest  In  the 
amoinif  of  $^09.315  27  and  subsequ:'nt  thereto  she  paid  inferost  cf 
•4  624.443  27.  a  total  cf  •4.933  758  M  She  has  also  made  principal 
payments  of  9^57  511  iJ.  so  that  pnym«nts  of  principal  and  of 
uit^rest.  l>)th  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  funding  agreements, 
^gregate  t^RQl  291  77 

The  balance  of  Finland's  Indeb'edness  i.«!  •8  042  466  77  principal 
and  •100.423  44  accrued  interest 

If  »e  (limmute  i:. teres.!.  Finland  has  paid  over  •8.000.000  on  a 
debt  of  $9  01X3  000     practically  right-ninths  of  her  debt  to  us 

She  flphfs  Sfuiet  Russia,  which  owes  our  Oovernment  approxl- 
mrttelT  •I87TJOOOO  ar.d  which  owes  our  citizens  approximately 
•226.000.000. 

Thmk  of  this  Ftnl.ind  hus  paid  and  retired  bonds  held  by  our 
citizens  durlnij  the  pa.st  8  years  In  tho  sum  of  about  •80.000.000. 
If  she  had  followetl  the  example  of  Rus.^ia  and  other  nations  and 
refus<?<l  to  pay  she  would  have  accumulated  •8  000.000  paid  Into 
our  TreRAUT)'  and  •80  000,000  paid  to  bt>ndhclders.  or  a  total  of 
•88,000.000  If  she  had  held  those  •38.000.000.  she  would  not  need 
our  loans  She  could  now  purchase  with  such  sum  all  the  arms 
and  planes  she  needs  She  paid  Others  reneged.  She  is  entitled 
to  8pe\  iiii   treatnient 

Utidi-r  the  prop^s.d  arransrement.  which  has  the  >^'hlte  House  ap- 
proval a  loan  of  •20  000  000  might  be  made  by  tho  Exp<->rt-In->ptjrt 
Bank  whose  capital  would  be  arranged  for  that  purpose  The  loan, 
hiivkever  »(iuUI  b»'  made  on  the  ctmdltlon  that  the  purcha.^e  In 
this  country  would  not  include  airplanes,  arms,  and  munitions 
Under  stich  an  arrat^gement.  what  Is  to  prevent  Finland  from 
taking  the  American  fixxl  that  she  can  buy  with  the  money  loaned 
to  her  and  exchanging  same  with  other  nations  for  such  m.llitary 
supijUe*:' 

But  why  put  such  temptation  up  to  Innocent  Finland?  Where 
is  the  consistency  so  far  as  our  policy  toward  Finland  is  concerned? 
It  h;is  been  the  well -recognized  and  well-merited  rule  of  the  State 
Depa'tmcnt  to  refuse  to  rect^gnize  any  territorial  changes  brought 
abe^ut  by  force,  Por  that  reason,  we  refuse  to  recognize  the  cap- 
ture cf  Manch\ik\io  In  China  by  Japan,  we  refused  to  recognize  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  which  was  stolen  from  C7,ochoslovakla  by 
Germany  For  the  same  reason  we  could  not  recognize  any  ex- 
ploitation of  Finland  by  Russia  Why  should  we  not  help  Finland 
■Ijalnst  the  bandit  Stalin?  We  make  sp«»eches  concerning  the 
sanctity  of  treaties  and  International  law  We  have  a  Kellogg 
Treaty,  to  which  scores  of  nations  have  b<>en  signatories,  whereby 
we  exacted  the  solemn  pledge  tiwit  they  would  not  resort  to  *ar 


as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy  Rtissla  has  violated  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  that  treaty  She  seeks  to  possess  Finland  by  foroe. 
She  has  ditched  internal  lot.al  law  Shall  we  encourage  her 
butchery  by  refusing  aid  to  her  victim?  Shall  we  remain  stupidly 
silent  In  the  face  of  rapine  and  plunder? 

Nay.  more,  we  have  sent  to  aggressor  Japan,  In  her  pillaging  of 
China  without  let  or  hindrance,  scrap  iron  copper,  lead,  and  all 
kind.s  of  military  supplies  If  we  can  supply  85  percent  of  the  mili- 
tary import  needs  of  Japan.  Including  planes,  equipment,  and 
American  bomljs  to  s'aughter  Chinese  women  and  children,  as- 
suredly there  should  be  a  way  to  help  the  gallant  Finiis  fight  the 
cau.se  of  human  liberty  and  prevent  ruthless  slaughter  of  Innocents. 
The  Finns  badly  need  puri.uit  planes  to  fight  off  Russian  bombers. 
We  should  help  supply  them 

We   have  loaned   money   to  China 'to  the   extent   of  125  000  000 
China  Is  in  no  way  one  wit  different  from  Finland,  because  we  have 
refu.'^rd  to  apply   the  Neutrality   Act    In  the   fracas  between  China 
and  Japan, 

In  my  htimble  estimation,  we  subscribe  to  International  anarchy 
If  we  do  not  help  poor  and  helpless  Finland — and  that  help  should 
mi  an  "help  "  The  only  help  worth  while  is  arms,  airplanes,  bullets, 
guns  Cakes  and  cookies  and  sandwiches  will  not  do  much  good  to 
Finland  now  I  would  thumb  my  nose  at  some  of  the  psalm-slnglng 
hyp<x'rife6  who  f<gltate  Bgain«:t  sending  her  military  supplies  The 
Finns  today.  In  their  heroic  stand  against  Stalin's  Communist 
hordes,  rank  with  the  Greeks  at  Marathon,  Washington  at  Trenton, 
anti  the  Texans  at  the  Alamo 

Tlie  whole  world  acclaims  plucky  Finland,  whose  guns  at  the  Man- 
nerheim  line  and  whose  skiing  patrol  have  punctured  the  ta\ibhle  of 
RusB  as  supposed  military  power  The  Finn's  mach:n°  guns  sweep- 
ing along  the  iro^en  surface  of  Lake  Ladoga  have  virtually  slaui;h- 
tered  Red  army  regiments.  The  debt  of  the  entire  wcrld  should  go 
to  the  Finns  for  their  destruction  of  the  txigey  man  of  the  European 
chanceries  They  have  literally  "shown  up"  the  leaderless  mob 
which  we  call  the  "red"  army.  The  world  no  longer  need  fear 
Russ.a's  supposed  military  power 

How  can  we  stand  by  and  be  neutral  when  on  the  one  side  we 
see  this  monstrous  bloody  contemptible  Stalin,  and  on  the  other 
side  we  see  a  nation  of  free  men  outnumbered  100  to  1  fighting 
voluntarily  not  only  for  their  firesides  and  for  their  very  existence 
but  for  democracy.  Shame  on  any  American  who  presumes  to  be 
neutral   under  such  circumstances 

Rememtjer  this:  The  Finns  are  defending  the  gateway  to  the 
whole  Scandinavian  world  If  the  Soviets  break  through  the 
NLinnerheim  line.  Lord  help  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  If 
Russia  can  get  wlthm  cannon  distance  of  Sweden.  Hitler  will  un- 
doubtedly send  his  army  through  Denmark  and  finally  Into 
Sweden  before  Stalin  can  get  control  of  the  Swedish  Iron-ore  mines, 
because  that  ore  is  Indispensable  to  Germany.  Wc  will  then  have 
a  repetition  of  the  tragic  happenings  in  Poland  As  soon  as  one 
or  the  other  of  the  vile  partners  of  the  vile  and  unholy  alliance 
between  Hitler  and  Stalin  becomes  victorious  In  any  part  of 
Scandinavia  the  other  will  step  in  as  in  the  case  of  Poland  Such 
thieves  have  no  honor  among  themselves,  Denmark.  Sweden,  and 
Norway  will  then  become  conquered  provinces, 

Tlierefore  the  gateway  to  Scandinavia  must  be  held  at  all  costs. 
If  that  gateway  Is  not  held,  the  cause  of  the  allies,  to  whom  w« 
cann  )t  but  assume  a  "benevolent  neutrality."  will  be  greatly 
weakened  In  truth  and  In  fact,  democracy  itself,  which  Is  now  on 
trial,  will  have  received  a  severe  blow.  We  cannot  help  being 
actively  Interested. 

The  European  agents  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  declare  In  confidential  reports  recently  received  here 
that  United  States  help  for  Finland  Is  Imperative  if  Scandinavia 
IS  to  remain  Intact  Without  .such  active  help  the  Scandinavian 
countries  will  go  down  one  by  one  before  the  aggression  of  Russia 
and  possibly  Germany  Without  our  help  Finland  cannot  hold 
out  more  than  10  weeks  nr  so 

The  fifty  million  or  sixty  million  used  for  unrestricted  purchases 
would  enable  Finland  better  to  "gird  her  loins  "  It  would  enable 
that  plucky  little  country  to  resist  probably  another  4  or  6  months. 
Frankly,  if  there  ever  was  a  case  where,  as  Walter  Llppmann  puts 
It.  "a  stitch  In  time  might  save  nine."  It  Is  the  case  cf  Finland  to- 
day. For  today  the  whole  controversy  can  still  Ije  averted  by  sup- 
plying the  Finns  with  arms:  if  this  Is  not  done,  an  Infinitely  more 
complicated  problem.  Involving  both  Germany.  Russia,  and  all 
Scandinavia,  will  confront  the  American  people 

The  Finns  have  proven  their  military  Judgment  and  capacity  We 
can  rely  upon  them  They  asked  us  for  •eoOOO.OOO  In  order  to 
offer  ample  resistance  for  4  months  They  turned  to  us  because 
the  United  States  u  the  only  country  vihere  the  type  of  arms  and 
munitions  and  planes  that  they  need  can  be  sold  to  them  Immedi- 
ately France  and  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  need  all 
modern  equipment  they  can  make  or  purchase  They  can  only  let 
Finland  have  their  obsolete  stocks.  We  are  turning  out  a  super- 
abundance of  the  kind  of  modt^rn  nnd  up-to-date  equipment  which 
Finland  vitally  nerds  to  stop  the  Ru.ssian  advance  Both  our  Amer- 
ican Army  and  Navy  are  willing  to  let  the  Finns  have  this  equip- 
ment particularly  pursuit  planes  and  Garand  semiautomatic  rifles. 
Why  in  thunder  should  we  object?  I  shall  do  all  In  my  power  to 
get  congressional  approval  I  have  offered  appropriate  bills  for  that 
purpoee  I  shall  not  rest  until  they  have  been  approved  On->  bill 
H    R    7932    reads  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  etr  Tliat  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
l>  authorised  and  empowered  to  loan  to  the  Republic  of  Finland  a 
gum  of  money  not  exceeding  |5O,OOO.00Q  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
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the  Republic  of  Finland  to  finance  the  purchase  in  the  United  States 
of  such  article*  and  materials  of  wmr  as  It  deems  necessary.  Including 
the  Army  Garand  semiautomatic  rifle.  Tbe  Secretary  of  War  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  sell  to  the  Republic  of  Finland  such  rifles 
and  other  materials  of  war  at  a  price  not  exceeding  cost.  This  loan 
Ehall  be  made  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  on  funds  furnished  ■ 
bv  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Loan  Administrator 

'•In  order  to  provide  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act 
the  amount  of  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  such  obligations 
which  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Is  authorized  and 
empowered  under  section  9  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Act.  as  amended,  to  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  is  hereby 
increased  bv  •50.000.000. 

•This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  immediately  upon  the 
enactment  thereof." 

It  was  refreshing  indeed,  a  few  months  ago,  to  have  read  of  the 
actions  of  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  oust  Russia 
from  the  League  and  expel  her  as  an  aggressor.  That  was  an  effec- 
tive way  to  strike  at  the  brawn,  appalling  brute  I  would  en- 
circle Stalin  with  a  moral  blockade.  1  would  ostracize  him  as  t>eing 
afflicted  with  a  dread  disease  which  his  exces.ses  have  brought  upon 
him.  The  foulness  of  his  crime  is  all  the  more  discernible  since 
he  refused  to  accept  the  good  offices  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
negotiate  a  settlement,  whereas  Finland  willingly  accepted  Guilt 
is  written  all  over  Stalin.  It  oozes  out  of  his  slimy  mouth  and 
blearv  eyes 

Our  refusal  properly  to  aid  Finland  now  le  hardly  understand- 
able because  there  was  every  Indication  a  few  months  ago  that 
we  would  help  Finland  We  have  led  Finland  on.  We  have  de- 
ceived her.  There  was  every  indication  of  American  sympathy 
and  our  desire  actively  to  help.  The  Finns,  I  am  sure,  never  would 
have  applied  for  the  loan  for  the  purchase  of  arms  had  they 
received  the  slightest  Indication  that  they  would  be  refused.  That 
refusal  would  be  tantamount  to  a  great  victory  for  Stalin.  It 
would  be  a  horrible  blow  to  Finland. 

As  Dorothy  Thompson  recently  said,  the  refusal  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  sending  a  handsome  wreath  to  Finland's  funeral,  bearing 
the  inscription  •"He  was  an  upright  man  and  paid  his  debts  "  The 
Dally  Worker,  the  Communist  mouthpiece  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, In  many  of  its  news  Items  and  editorials  Is  highly  Jubilant 
over  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  men  and  women  in  public  life 
who  refuse  to  finance  the  defense  of  Finland,  It  sF>eaks  of  the 
reiusal  as  a  great  victory 

Earl  Browder.  who  stands  convicted  of  a  Federal  crime,  likewise 
applauds.  He  said  recently  that  If  the  United  Slates  ever  gets  into 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  would  start  a  civil  war  in  the  United 
States 

How  In  thunder  can  we  give  comfort  to  rascals  like  Browder  and 
publications  like  the  Daily  Worker?  There  must  be  something 
wrong  with  anything  that  gives  them  a  feeling  of  victory, 

Finland's  73-year-old  peasant  President.  Kyosti  Kalllo.  who  Ls  full 
of  slsu — which  m  English  Ls  courage — has  recently  stated  to  the 
New  York  Times  correspondent.  Harold  Denny,  as  follows: 

•We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  help  America  has  extended  us 
with  humanitarian  materials,  but  such  help  must  be  altered  if  the 
Finnish  population  is  not  to  be  massacred.  If  our  clvlllan.s — otir 
old  men  and  women  and  children — are  to  be  killed  In  their  houses, 
as  Is  happening  every  day  in  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  they 
will  have  no  need  for  food  and  clothing."  (Finnish  estimates  of  last 
fortnight's  air  raids — worst  of  the  war:  Localities  t)omhed,  42;  hos- 
pitals bomlK-d.  3;  bombs  dropped,  2,000;  people  killed,  18;  wounded. 
93.) 

Why  cotild  not  all  prosperous  American  cities  decide  each  to  take 
care  of  one  city  in  Finland,  or  each  one  of  your  48  States  adopt  a 
Finnish  town''  E  g  New  York  could  adopt  Helsinki,  Chicago 
could  adopt  Vitwrg,  Washington  could  adopt  Abo,  etc. 

We  must  help  the  plucky  Finns  against  the  "red  "  Goliath,  against 
the  "red"  Moloch,  against  Ogpu  terrorism. 

Write  me  if  you  are  with  me  on  this  loan  to  Finland.  Write  your 
Congressman  and  Seiiator.    Write  the  President. 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON     JAMES    A     FARLEY    AT    WINSTON-SALEM. 
N.  C,  AND  EDITORLAL  COMMENT 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  important 
and  timely  address  delivered  at  "^^^nston- Salem.  N.  C,  by 


the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  and  together  with  it  certain 
interesting  editorial  comments  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  editorial  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  be  In  Winston-Salem  again  for  the  privilege  it 
affords  to  address  this  representative  group  of  your  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Whenever  I  plan  to  come  to  North  Carolina  I  always  have  the 
feeling  of  friendship  and  good  will.  Your  welcome  tonight  con- 
flrmii  my  faith  in  your  friendship. 

Sometime  ago.  President  Roosevelt,  in  conference  with  southeast- 
ern Governors,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  North  Carolina  is  the 
best  balanced  State  In  the  Union.  This  is  a  most  distinctive  tribute 
from  a  most  distinguished  source. 

When  I  received  your  invitation  to  speak  on  this  occasion  my 
mind  went  back  to  the  statement  of  President  Roosevelt. 

I  am  satisfied  from  my  study  that  your  unique  position  of  bal- 
ance is  due.  In  part,  to  your  economic  equilibrium,  to  the  diversity 
of  your  crops,  and  the  wide  .«^cope  of  your  Indusulal  activities. 
There  are  a  number  of  States  with  larger  Industrial  production  than 
North  Carolina,  There  are  also  States  with  greater  agricultviral  pro- 
duction. But  there  is  no  State  where  Industry  and  agriculture, 
operating  together  with  local  raw  materials,  give  such  unified  scope 
of  industrial  activity  and  steadiness  of  employment. 

Other  factors  Indicate  your  balance.  North  Carolina  has  busy 
factories  and  extensive  park  playgrounds,  good  roads,  and  diversi- 
fied small  Industries,  depending  upon  economical  transportation 
beyond  their  local  markets.  State-supported  public  schools  offering 
the  children  In  the  outlying  communities  as  good  as  is  offered  the 
children  of  the  cities.  State  maintenance  of  the  local  roads  of  the 
poorer  counties  as  well  as  the  wealthy  counties.  SUte  supervision 
and  handling  of  ail  prisoners  with  practical  work  programs  looking 
to  rehabilitation  of  the  hopeful.  I  could  go  on.  but  I  think  I  have 
made  the  point, 

I  have  Ijeen  collecting  material  for  some  time  to  undertake  a 
speech  giving  expression  to  my  views  from  a  national  standpoint 
on  the  subject  of  Industry  and  agriculture,  and  saying  notiiing  at 
all  al>out  politics.  If  I  get  throvigh  this  speech  without  a  political 
tinge,  some  people  will  doubtless  think  that  such  performance  is 
In  itself  highly  political.  Maybe  so.  In  any  event.  I  have  traveled 
up  and  down  this  country  from  Texas  to  Maine  and  across  and  back, 
and  back  again  many  times.  I  have  seen  my  feUow  countr>-men  in 
every  business,  occupation,  and  profession.  I  have  talked  with  them 
in  over  a  thousand  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  and  at  the 
countryside  I  have  heard  their  story.  They  have  told  me  of  their 
Jcvs  and  their  disappalntinents  I  hope  I  am  not  too  bold  in  saying 
that  I  have  t>ecome  acquainted,  in  part  at  least,  with  their  intimate 
needs  and  problems. 

I  know  that  back  of  every  factory  and  every  farm  lie  economic 
and  social  issues  more  deeply  imbedded  than  the  surface  content 
or  discontent  that  expresses  It-self  in  political  action  and  reaction. 
In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  with- 
out pretense  or  flag  raising,  that  I  am  partisan  in  politics  and 
honestly  devoted  to  the  success  and  welfare  of  my  party.  I  also 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  If  at  any  time  I  am  confronted  with 
the  is.'^ue  of  the  welfare  of  my  party,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
welfare  of  my  country  on  the  other,  that  that  Issue  has  already 
t>een  decided.  I  love  my  coiuitrv  better  than  I  love  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  is  mv  constant  hope  that  I  will  never  be  confronted 
with  such  an  issue:  but  if  It  should  come  In  this  hour  of  interna- 
tional chaos.  I  owe  too  much  to  America  to  sacrifice  my  first 
loyalty  upon  the  altar  of  party  expediency  or  party  fealty.  The 
effect  of  existing  wars  upon  American  politics  is  utterly  unpredict- 
able and  the  Judgment  of  our  people  In  patriotic  devotion  will 
subordinate  partisanship  to  the  public  good. 

I  Ju.st  wanted  to  make  this  observation  to  clarify  my  political 
attitude  with  reference  to  my  paramount  obligation  as  a  citizen 
Of  this  Republic 

I  stated  that  I  was  going  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Indus- 
try and  Agriculture,  In  doing  this  I  shall  lay  down  my  conception 
of  certain  principles  of  fundamental  Importance  There  are  five 
factors,  as  I  view  It.  essentially  interwoven  with  American  in- 
dustrv— the  emplover,  the  employee,  the  stockholder,  the  con- 
sumer and  the  Government  If  industry  Is  to  carry  on,  giving 
steady'  work,  there  must  be  genuine  understanding  and  cordial 
cooperation  between  these  forces  affecting  Industrial  production. 
Let  me  speak  of  the  employer  first  He  must  be  able  to  operate 
under  wholesome  conditions  with  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  and  a  conscious  sen.se  of  obligation  to  the  public  welfare. 
He  must  do  more  than  this  He  must  recognize  the  legal  validity 
of  the  status,  and  the  moral  rights,  of  the  worker  and  the  rea.'on- 
able  wisdom  of  a  Just  participation  of  labor  in  the  fruits  of  its 
service. 

What  about  the  employee?  The  Congress,  the  country,  and  the 
Cfjnscicncc  of  America  liave  come  to  understand  that  it  was  in 
justice  and  not  In  wrath  that  man  was  commanded  to  eat  his 
bread  In  the  swea'.  of  his  brow.  L«bor  In  America  is  no  longer  a 
commodity  It  has  been  decreed  that  labor  shall  not  be  bartered. 
sold  trafllck'-d  and  marketplaced  as  an  Inhuman  senseless  product. 
Men.  women,  and  children  shall  not  be  exploited  to  the  powerful 
demands    of    materialism. 

Let  me  say  a  word  at)out  the  stockholder.  This  point  has  par- 
tially been  covered  In  my  statement  on  profits.  The  American 
investor  cannot  be  expected  to  risk  his  capital  and  venture  bis 
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ic^^iniT    for    votes    nnd    nolltiml    ctieratlves    on    behalf    of    his    1    tees,    stressed    "mv"    throughout    his    presentation    Of    vle'ws    and 
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pU  wlth-^ut  rrnjioniible  rrRard   for  th*«  profit   motive      Thla  ap- 

pltM  with  equal  force  when  iMxes  become  so  burdensome  as  to 
•tin<>  private  initiative  and  atolL-ih  fair  prospects  of  profit.  If  we 
ahould  erer  at  any  time  In  A.nerica  rub  cut  tbe  profit  motive,  we 
iay   the   fnundaiion   of   the    totalitarian   state 

What  are  the  righta  and  interest*  of  the  consumer"'  He  Is  likely 
to  become  ihe  forffoUen  man  But  since  we  are  all  consumers- 
ail  of  the  130  000  000  "f  us-  -his  Interest  in  the  aggregate  Is  greater 
than  that   of   any  other 

It  la  to  the  beat  intereata  of  the  employer,  the  employee,  and  the 
■tockhnlder  to  furr.lah  to  the  consumer  the  goods  that  meet  his 
need*  and  wanUs  at  a  fair  price,  and  whenever  pos.xible.  at  a  price 
that  will  lead  to  the  highest  possible  consumption 

May  I  now  say  a  word  on  the  question  of  government  and  Indus- 
try On  this  point.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  theory  that 
g(jvemment  and  business  are  naturally  arrayed  In  hostile  camps. 
Oovernment  must  look  with  clear  vision  and  embrace  within  Its 
DrtMd  scope  the  employer,  employee,  stockholder  and.  finally,  the 
whol*  public  My  c< inception  cf  government  In  business  is  that 
government  should  act  as  an  umpire,  and  we  all  know  that  the 
first  duty  of  an  umpire  la  fair  play  and  no  favorites,  to  call  fouls 
when  fouls  are  committed,  and  to  follow  the  ball  without  prejudice 
or   blfi* 

TTiis  ireneral  statement  re^firding  Indu.-^try  and  Ita  allied  rela- 
tions la  capable  of  expansion  and  more  detailed  outline,  but  It 
roprvs*  nt.s  my  view  of  tJie  Bill  of  Rights  of  fair  and  rea.vinable 
treatment,  and  I  believe  a  nstltutes  the  basis  of  litx-ral.  mutual. 
and   »ucce«aful   operation   of    American   Industry 

May  1  now  tell  yuu  scmi-thm*:  of  what  I  have  ab6ort>ed.  learned. 
and   he;ieve  concerning  some  a.-^pecr8  of   American   agriculture 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  at  the  moment  about  agriculture. 
In  relation  to  an  equally  lmp<irtant  subject--  national  defense. 
Today  the  mlrd  of  the  Nation  Is  turning  In  unity  to  th"  question 
of  national  defense  With  the  exception  of  the  Unltfd  States,  most 
cf  the  jwwerful  nations  of  the  world  are  engaged  In  war  and 
thinking  in  terms  t>t  ships  and  i^uns  and  forts  and  aircraft.  Yet. 
I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  tnat  when  this  was  Is  finally  won  Us 
Tictory  will  not  t>e  accomplished  on  land  or  sea  or  by  guns  or  air- 
craft alone  The  forces  of  vict<.ry  may  come  from  the  quiet  peace 
of  the  laboratory  and  from  the  brain  of  creative  re<:earch  They 
niav  come  from  the  farma  of  thl.s  Western  Hemisphere 

When  I  think  of  our  experiment  stations,  agricultural  colleges, 
farm  agents,  and  above  all.  our  vast  Stale  and  National  drpart- 
menta  of  agrirulture  all  working  together.  I  see  the  front  line  of 
cur  national-defense  pro-.'ram  gnth-r  a  new  force  agam.st  any  eco- 
nomic upheaval  at  home  or  abroad,  and.  at  the  same  time,  make 
more  formid.ible  our  most  powerful  battleship  and  more  swift  our 
moat  daring   aircraft 

Her*  In  North  Carolina  Industry  and  agriculture  both  loom  large 
and  strike  nn  excelli-nt  balance  In  the  Nation  at  larze  however, 
wa  have  !io  Iour  treitted  symptonis  cominR  from  the  dislocation  of 
tha^«  (Treat  branches  of  nur  naflcn.-tl  life  that  I  fear  we  have 
developed  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamentals  of  their 
Interrelation 

The  great  Industrial  development  which  sets  this  Nation  apart 
from  all  others  has  been  m.id-"  possible  only  by  Its  fortunate  agri- 
culture I  do\ibt  that  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  would 
ever  have  prevailed  In  indiistry  except  for  our  anrlcultural  back- 
prrtrnd  Here  Is  one  distinctive  feature  of  how  we  differ  from 
other  lands  No  other  great  nation  of  the  world  Is  able  to  produce 
Its  fixxl  from  the  land  with  the  efforts  of  less  than  one-half  of 
I's  totrjl  jxipulation  AiiTlculture  In  this  N;»tlon  pn  duces  our  food 
from  the  land  with  the  ettorta  of  only  13  in  100  It  Is  the  vast 
r\anix">wer  rel-«a''.rd  for  nther  thlPTs  than  food  getting  that  has 
made  possible  the  creation  of  wealth  and  luxuries  that  set  our 
clviIiTatlon    apirt. 

HarpenliiKs  of  the  past  two  decades  however,  have  thrown  In- 
creas"d  burden  on  our  agriculture  And  mdu.^try  could  not  escape 
the  »h<xk  of  adjtistment  to  these  events  Let  us  look  at  what  has 
happened 

In  the  first  place  arrlculture  lost  the  market  of  the  production 
cf  ^0  or  90  million  acres  of  lard  It  lo.st  this  market  to  the  oil 
wells  through  the  coming  of  motorized  transportation  on  roads 
and  streets  and  the  coming  of  tractors  to  do  farm  work  The 
product  of  these  acres  which  formerly  ftirnished  horse  and  mule 
fted  Is  now  th'Yiwn  on  the  human  food  market  In  the  form  of 
bread    meat    milk,  and  eggs 

Right  on  top  of  this  transition  from  horsepower  to  motorpower 
came  the  1930  tariff  revision,  resulting  In  retaliatory  measures  by 
other  ciunfries  which  tmrred  many  of  our  farm  products  from 
European  shore.s 

Heretofore,  a?  agrtctilture  has  Increased  Its  efBclency  and  produc- 
tion city  industrifs  have  expanded  sufficiently  to  absorb  the  man- 
power relea,«ed  from  the  f.\rms  In  the  decade  Just  preccxlmg  ths 
hlfrh  days  of  19J9  KnOO.lXX)  young  people  between  15  and  30 
ywu"*  of  age  left  the  farms  and  found  employment  In  the  towns. 
But  for  ihe  past  10  years  ru.-al  population  has  been  damminc  up 
In  rxiral  districts  And  we  shctUd  never  forget  that  rural  distncis 
constitute  the  great  breeding  ground  of  America  Yet  the  fa-n->er 
today  has  lost  the  market  for  his  greatest  of  all  crops — his  baby 
crop 

We  are  now  over  the  critical  stage  of  the  maladjustment  and  are 
ready  to  start  forward  again  And  I  believe  that  this  historic 
aketch  of  the  ri.ad  along  which  we  have  coa\e  furnishes  us  with 
a  real  clue  to  tl^e  road  we  shall  travel. 


Science  and  research  got  us  Into  our  trouble  through  making 
more  complex  our  civilization  Science  and  research,  I  bellevo, 
stand  ready  to  get  us  out  and  keep  us  out  of  our  trouble,  and  to 
build  a  new  civilization  the  like  of  which  has  never  tieen  charted, 
even  by  imagination. 

Have  you  e%er  reflected  on  the  fact  that  the  great  industries  of 
today  are  aloni?  lines  never  dreamed  of  40  years  ago?  I  do  not 
think  I  am  alone  in  believing  that  the  great  Industries  of  to- 
morrow will  be  along  lines  not  dreamed  of  today.  The  Indu.'^trles 
which  set  today  apart  from  40  years  ago  are  based  on  Inventions. 
These  inventions.  In  turn,  are  based  on  pure  science  studies  carried 
out  over  a  long  period  In  lalxiratories  manned  by  men  of  genius. 
My  proposal  Is  that  thl.s  Nation  should  give  unstinted  support 
and  encouragement  to  basic  research  in  physics,  metallurgy,  and 
chemistry.  It  is  on  discoveries  In  these  fields  that  ingenious  men 
contrive  Inventions  upon  which  new  industries  are  built 

Today  re8«arch  must  be  Ijought  and  paid  for  Just  as  any  other 
commodity,  and  while  we  have  today  the  personnel  of  brilliantly 
trained  young  men  ready  and  eager  for  opportunities  our  Govern- 
ment has.  to  a  large  extent,  been  neglectful  of  this  whole  field. 
In  this  respect  European  dictatorships  have  far  exceeded  our 
efforts 

In  agriculture  our  present  situation  colls  for  the  expanding  of 
basic  research  for  the  very  reason  that  it  Is  burdened  with  many 
surplus  products — overproduction.  For  example.  In  addition  to 
competition  with  other  nations,  the  farmer  today  has  strong  com- 
petition from  farmers  of  other  regions  of  this  Nation.  Too  often 
he  has  to  meet  this  competition  without  adequate  knowledge  to 
support  his  efforts  or  without  being  Informed  of  the  limitations 
under  which  he  operates  To  illustrate:  The  new  hybrid  corn 
of  the  Middle  West,  yielding  one-fifth  more  per  acre  on  these 
already  high-ylelding  lands,  puts  a  strain  on  the  North  Carolina 
corn  farmer  The  discovery  of  how  to  adapt  the  growing  of  cotton 
to  the  semiarld  lands  of  Texas  put  nearly  as  much  strain  on  cotton 
growing  In  Eastern  States  as  did  the  boll  weevil. 

In  any  research  program  the  plant  breeder  must  be  a  sentinel  In 
the  front  line  of  agriculture.  It  is  only  during  the  past  couple  of 
decades  that  it  has  been  po^Blble  for  man  radically  to  chan^^e  and 
modify  plant  forms  What  they  are  doing  today  for  human  better- 
ment has  no  counterpart  In  all  history.  Just  a  tew  months  ago,  the 
world  was  thrilled  by  reports  of  the  new  potato  developed  here  in 
North  Carolina  by  a  memljer  of  your  eminent  State  College  stall. 
This  potato,  bred  for  high  resistance  to  diseases  and  to  Insects,  has 
yielded  over  a  5-ycar  period,  under  the  conditions  cf  Its  trials, 
approximately  100  bushels  mere  per  acre  than  its  nearest  competitor. 
Soil  conservation  has  been  given  a  new  life  by  the  coming  of  the 
great  group  of  Asiatic  plants  called  leepedezas.  Here  In  North  Caro- 
lina, more  than  1.000.000  acres  are  covered  by  these  plants  which 
were  unknown  here  20  years  ago.  Throughout  the  Nation  there  are 
40,000.000  more  acres  In  this  crop.  They  check  erosion,  and  build 
rich  soil  in  land  heretofore  considered  marginal  and  headed  back  to 
complete  destruction.  We  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  the  vast 
and  limitless  value  of  lesp>edeza  to  American  farmlnkt.  and  we  owe 
much  to  our  brilliant  agricultural  Journalists  In  spreading  the  gospel 
of  this  great  legum.e. 

Scientists  working  on  the  problem  of  saving  the  blow  lands  and 
the  almost  denuded  public  domain  now  see  that  the  new  magic  of 
the  plant  breeds  rs  must  tie  made  their  first  ally.  It  ;s  in  ba^lc  work 
ill  science  that  we  are  most  dcflrlent. 

It  ?eems  to  me  to  be  fundamental  and  noncontroverslal  that  the 

solution  of  many  of  agricultures  problems  will  come  through  the 

;    encouragement    of    basic    research    and    that    scientists    them.selves 

I    should  make  their  basic  programs  and  should  t)o  permitted  to  follow 

I    relentlessly  any  mystery  that  intrigues  their  Imagination. 

Basic  research  adequately  financed  Is  the  biggest  long-time  crea- 
tive force  for  adjusting  agriculture  and  Indiistry  to  one  another  and 
for  the  advancement  of  t)Oth. 

In  the  working  out  of  our  problems  In  these  fields  there  Is  one 
conviction  that  is  deep  with  me.  We  have  had  uncertainty  and  fear 
striving  to  monopolize  our  national  thinking,  but  we  must  not  have 
these  two  devils  again.  I  have  respect  for  the  past,  and  I  realize 
that  it  is  through  error  and  mistake  that  progress  ccmes;  but  at 
hrart  I  keep  looking  ahead,  convinced  that  tomorrow,  somehow, 
seme  way  will  bring  a  better  day.  Above  all,  I  have  confidence  In 
the  capacity  of  this  country  to  solve  Its  problems  righteously  and 
that  the  steady  upward  movement  of  our  Industry  and  agriculture 
will  carry  us  to  greater  heights  than  we  have  yet  achieved. 


[From  the  W^lnston-Salem  Journal  of  Thursday,  January  25,  1940] 

THt    EMERCrNCE   OF    A    STATE.SMAN 

Citizens  of  Wlnston-Salem  and  a  national  radio  audience  were 
happy  participants  lapt  night  in  a  significant  and  hLstory-maklng 
event,  when  the  Honorable  James  A  Farley  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  our  chamber  of  commerce. 

They  sat  in  on  the  casting  of  a  new  role  for  one  of  Americas 
great  citizens  They  saw  the  acknowledged  maestro  cf  political 
movements,  perhaps  American  history's  outstanding  vote  getter 
and  clcctlcn-retum  progncsticator,  start  down  what  may  become 
his  and  his  country's  glory  road  as  a  statesman. 

Here  was  Jim  Farley.  Postmaster  General,  dedicating  not  a 
shining  new  post-offlce  building  but  him5elf  to  whatever  broad 
service  his  country  might  call  him  Here  was  net  a  word  about 
postal  surpliises  or  deficits  nor  atxjut  the  sleek  efficiency  of  the 
great  communications  system  he  directs  Here  was  Jim  Farley, 
Democratic  national  chairman,  chief  to  millions  of  party  workers. 


il 
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not  asking  for  votes  and  political  cp>eratlve«  on  behalf  of  lils 
party's  nominees,  and  playing  his  characteristically  unsellUh  role 
but.  Instead,  avoiding  all  reference  to  partisan  politics — on  omis- 
sion significant  in  Itself. 

And  here  was  Jim  Parley.  Democratic  disciplinarian  and  loyalist, 
practical  organizational  penlus.  the  greatest  believer  in  party 
solldarttv.  patriotically  putting  country  at>ove  party  if  necessary, 
demonstrating  his  boundless  worth  to  his  country  as  a  public- 
spirited,  forceful,  and  yet  humble  citizen. 

But  most  .Mgiuflcant  of  all.  here  was  Jam(«s  A   Farley,  speaking  out 
on    the    fundamental    problems    of   our    Nation.     Here    was    a    man 
whose  Intelligence  and  Integrity  go  unchallenged  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  setting  forth  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  on  the 
basis  of  his  wide  travels  from  coast  to  coast,  from  border  to  border, 
his  own  views  on  Industry  and  agriculture,  and  the  part  that  gov-    i 
crnment  should  play      And  here  was  a  statesman,  probably  better    | 
equipped  than  any  other  living  man  to  tell  of   the  thoughts  and    : 
desires  and  needs  of  all  the  people.  In  all  walks  cf  life,  submitting 
a  cogent  and  restrained,  yet  unequivocal,  bill  of  particulajs  for  the 
Nation's  consumption,  and.  we  hope,  acceptance. 

Here  was  a  disquisition  In  statecraft,  with  no  political  ha- 
ranguing. 

What  Mr  Farley  did  not  say  Is  Important.  But  what  he  did  say 
merits  the  careful  and  exhaustive  attention  of  every  voter  in 
America,  His  remarks,  concerned  as  they  necessarily  were  with 
national  affairs,  were  neither  Old  Detd  nor  New  Deal.  They  were 
neither  rightist  nor  leftist,  and  for  that  reason  will  not  have  the 
ecstatic  endorsement  of  reformists  on  the  one  hand  or  of  inactionlsts 
on  the  other.  But  this  sound  and  progressive  attitude,  this  ex- 
pression of  moderate  democratic  philosophy,  will,  we  feci  sure, 
appeal  to  the  vast  majority  of  forward-looking  citirens  who  are 
proud  of  American  Institutions  and  are  hopeful  for  the  future 

Mr  Farley  Is.  we  believe,  on  solid  ground  In  his  attitude  toward 
fundamental  problems.  With  regard  to  industry,  he  feels  that  the 
employer  must  have  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  profit,  and  yet 
recognize  a  sense  of  respont-ibility  to  the  public  welfare  and  to  the 
employee,  who  at  the  same  time  Is  not  to  be  exploited.  He  believes 
that  the  stockholder  should  properly  expect  a  return  on  his  invest- 
ment, and  that  the  consumer  should  not  be  the  forgotten  man,  but 
should  have  his  needs  and  wants  at  a  fair  price. 

Mr  Parley  does  not  believe  that  government  and  business  are 
naturaUy  arrayed  In  hostile  camps,  but  that  the  role  of  government 
in  business  is  that  of  umpire. 

Mr  Farley  takes  the  position  that  the  luiparalleled  indtostrial 
development  of  this  country  has  t»een  because  of  its  fortuna'e  agri- 
culture the  comparatively  small  percentage  of  our  population 
needed  to  produce  food  from  the  land.  But  developments  of  recent 
years  such  as  the  loss  of  great  areas  of  production  for  certain  pur- 
pose* and  tariff  retaliations  because  of  the  1930  revision  have  put 
increased  burdens  on  agriculture.  Mr,  Parley  thinks  that  science 
and  research,  which  got  us  Into  trouble,  can  get  us  out  of  trouble. 
He  believes  that  science  and  research  will  make  possible  the  adjiist- 
ment  of  agriculture  and  Industry  to  one  another,  and  advance  both, 
and  that  we  will  see  the  end  of  the  damming  up  of  rural  population 
In  rural  districts.  And  to  these  ends  he  advix:ates  unstinted  sup- 
port of  basic  research.  The  problems  of  surpluses  and  overproduc- 
tion will,  he  believes,  be  solved  by  the  results. 

Altogether  Mr  Parley  accepts  the  American  way  and  looks  to  the 
future.  He  indicates  the  necessity  of  the  retention  of  the  profit 
motive  for  Industry  and  for  agriculture,  and  a  square  deal  for 
workers  In  both  He  believes  that  the  alternative  of  the  retention 
of  the  profit  motive  Is  a  totalitarian  state,  such  as  those  crtishlng 
the  people  across  the  oceans.  And  with  an  optimism  which  we 
share.  Mr.  Farley  conceives  of  a  new  civilization,  on  the  threshold 
cf  which  wc  have  arrived,  to  be  created  by  new  industries  and 
Inventions  surpassing  even  those  of  the  past  40  j-ears 

If  James  A  Farley  Is  a  candidate  for  high  office  In  this  land,  we 
believe  that  he  has  stated  an  attitude  toward  fundanv'ntal  prob- 
lems which  should,  in  that  respect  at  least,  qualify  him  for  any 
position  of  solemn  trust  to  which  he  might  aspire.  We  do  not 
know  his  plans.  We  do  know,  however,  that  he  has  appeared  for. 
perhaps,  the  first  time  as  his  own  spokesman  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation. 

There  are  other  things  we  do  know:  That  he  U  an  inspiration 
and  an  example  for  every  mother's  son  In  his  personal  habits;  that 
bis  honesty  is  as  long  as  the  Ull  shadow  which  he  casts  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land:  that  his  word  is  as  steadfast  as 
the  smiling  skv  above  him:  and  that  his  growth  In  stature  as  a  man 
and  as  a  leader  has  been  an  American  phenomenon. 

No;  we  don't  know  what  will  happen  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  but  we  do  know  that  Jim  Farley  and  his  views  wont 
be  Ignored  there,  and  that  his  strong  voice  will  sing  loud  In  the 
chorus  which  shapes  cur  country's  destinies. 

And  practical  politician  or  not,  we  salute  him  as  a  statesman, 

(From  the  Greensboro  (N,  C.)  News  of  January  2fl,  1940] 

M«.     rARLEY     AT     WUCSTON-SALEM 

Postmaster  General  James  A,  Farley's  speech  before  the  Wlnston- 
Balem  Chamber  of  Commerce  Wednesday  night  assumed  signifi- 
cance not  only  becatise  of  Its  context  but.  even  more  so,  because  of 
the  advance  publicity  and  cmphasU  placed  upon  It  by  Washington 
commentators  who  should  have  been  In  position  to  know  Its  politi- 
cal background  and  purpose. 

The  Postma.ster  General,  who  cannot  be  dissociated  In  the  public 
mind  from  his  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 


tees, strefised  "my"  throughout  his  presentation  of  views  and 
impressed  upon  his  audience  at  the  outset  that  his  data  and  his 
impressions  had  been  gathered  over  the  entire  Nation,  it  was  obvl- 
ouAly  a  Nation-wide  bid  which  he  was  making  on  the  two  Interre- 
lated subjects,  bu-slness  and  agriculture,  which  have  been  the  chief 
bones  of  Wa^hlngion  contention. 

Mr  Farley's  prefaUiry  a.-wurance  that  country  comes  above  party 
might  be  Interpreted  as  anyone  wlthed.  It  could  mean  a  readi- 
ness to  go  along  with  the  New  Deal,  to  lead  Mr  Roosevelt  in  a 
third  term  campaign  even  If  a  party  split  resulted.  On  the  other 
side,  however.  It  Is  Just  as  possible  that  he  would  go  with  wliat 
he  conceives  to  be  the  old-line  forces  of  democracy,  that  the  good 
of  the  country  and  national  unity  In  time  of  International  chaoa 
would  cause  him  to  take  a  walk  In  a  direction  that  F  D.  R  had 
not  Intended  In  his  projection  of  walk-taking  suggestions  These 
courses  however,  offer  the  two  extremes,  and  there  is  endless  ter- 
ritory between  them  for  compromise  and  for  political  as  well  as 
public  service. 

It  Is  In  this  middle  ground  that  wt  conceive  Mr.  Parley  to  stand. 
He  obviously  believes  he  Is  expressing  the  wishes  and  the  fet^lngs 
of  the  American  people  In  decrying  hostility  between  business  and 
Government,  In  upholding  the  profit  motive.  In  stressing  coopera- 
tion rather  than  strife  and  In  asserting  that  Government's  role  In 
business  is  ersentially  that  of  an  umpire,  which  presupposes  fair- 
ness to  all  sides.  In  the  Parley  dlsctisslon  of  agriculture  one  finds 
no  reference  to  restriction;  rather  there  are  a  forward -looklngneas, 
a  preachment  of  Increased  prcxluctlon,  with  the  con.sumer  ever  In 
mind,  for  the  life  more  abundant  and  a  dependence  upon  science 
and  research  to  steer  tis  through  the  situation  Into  which  they 
have  brought  us  and  out  Into  brighter  social  and  economic  vlstaa 
The  Parley  phllosoj<hy.  liberal  In  Its  basic  aspects  as  some  of  us  at 
least  have  Intcrpretid  liberal,  differs  sharply  in  various  respecta 
from  that  which  has  prevailed  and  ruled  In  Washington  these  last 
few  years. 

To  us  It  seems  that  Mr  Parley  has  said.  In  so  many  words,  that 
this  Is  his  creed,  his  bill  of  rights  for  business  and  agriculture, 
that  that  bill  of  rights  will  serve  as  his  guide  In  days  ahead  and 
that  when  it  comes  to  selection  of  a  Roosevelt  successor  he  and  his 
views,  based  on  dose  contact  with  the  American  people,  must  and 
shall  have  consideration. 

(From  the  AshevlUe  (N.  C.)  Citizen  of  January  26.  1940] 

MR.    FARLEY    BESTIRS    HIMSELF 

That  was  an  uncommonly  thoughtful  and  constructive  speech 
which  James  A.  Farley  delivered  In  Wlnston-Salem  Wednesday 
night.  In  some  ways  it  was  one  of  the  most  significant  addresses 
which  this  parlous  political  situation  has  produced  in  recent 
Weeks. 

Mr.  Parley  Is.  among  other  things,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  He  could  not  discharge  his  duties  as  field 
marshal  of  his  party  If  he  did  not  devote  a  vast  deal  of 
thought  and  emotion  to  partisan  Issues  and  activities.  His  primary 
task  is  to  keep  the  Democratic  forces  organized  and  enthusiastic 
and  to  win  elections.  Even  the  Republicans  must  admit  that  he 
performs  this  task  with  unusual  ability  and  success. 

Naturally  enough,  the  American  people  have  come  to  expect 
strictly  partisan  speeches  from  Mr  Farley.  When  they  listen  to 
him  they  are  in  no  wise  disappointed  or  disillusioned  if  he  cele- 
brates the  glories  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  glowing  phrases  and 
discredits  the  Republican  Party  at  every  honorable  opportunity. 

Mr.  Parley  changed  his  role  Wednesday  night.  From  the  text 
and  tenor  of  his  remarks,  he  might  have  been  an  independent 
statesman  rather  than  a  party  chairman  His  references  to  the 
Democratic  Party  were  Incidental  and  oblique.  He  dlscviased  na- 
tional issues  with  originality  of  thought  and  expression. 

Some  citizens.  In  office  and  out,  feel  that  there  Is  a  natural  and 
Ineradicable  antipathy  between  business  and  government.  The 
citizen  fears  that  this  feeling  is  rather  generally  held  by  many  of 
the  young  theorists  who  swarm  all  over  the  Federal  buildings  in 
Washington  and  who  are  so  active  and  so  vocal  in  their  attempts 
to  shape  the  policies  of  the  Government.  Mr  Farley  does  not  share 
this  view.  If  this  means  treason  ou  his  part,  then  his  critics  will 
have  to  make  the  most  of  It. 

Mr  Farley  spoke  his  mind  forlhrlghtly  in  Wliiston-Salem.  He 
dismissed  with  genial  scorn  the  highly  mischievous  view  that 
"government  and  business  are  naturally  arrayed  In  hostile  camps  " 
He  asserted  the  contrary  doctrine  that  there  can  be  no  sane  and 
durable  prosi>crity  unless  all  the  elements — government.  Industry, 
labor,  and  agriculture — work  together. 

He  went  even  further  He  added:  "My  conception  of  govern- 
ment In  business  is  that  government  should  act  as  an  umpire,  and 
we  all  know  that  the  first  duty  of  an  vimplre  Is  fair  play  and  no 
favorites,  to  call  fouls  when  fouls  are  committed,  and  to  follow 
th"  ball  without  prejudice  or  bias."  This  is,  of  course,  sound 
democratic  doctrine.  It  is  but  a  restatement  of  the  policy  which 
Woodrow  Wilson  announced  and  practiced. 

This  doctrine  will  draw  the  fire  of  the  extreme  liberals  who 
look  upon  all  business  as  suspect  and  who  feel  that  government 
should  side  instinctively  against  Industry.  But  It  Is  none  the  less 
sensible  and  sound  on  that  account.  Business  In  the  aggregate  Is 
neither  saint  nor  sinner  The  average  businessman  Is  an  honest, 
patriotic  citizen  who  wishes  to  provide  employment,  to  deal  fairly 
with  his  employees,  and  to  do  his  ftUl  duty  by  his  community. 
State  and  Nation  The  antisocial,  malevolent  buslne».'<man  te 
exceptional.    Of  course.  Industry  must  be  regulated     Such  legal 
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control  to  tnMrnpible  In  rmr  ccmplfit  soclPty  But  -nich  rr^ula- 
tion  ib^uTd  be  cllr«:u^<l  a+;alivst  spt-clQc  abuses  and  should  be 
tnXoreed  with  rigorous  unpurtlallty  The  honetit  role  of  the  Fed- 
«nri  Oorenuncni  is  the  rule  of  the  vigilant,  mcorrupiible  but  Just 

BquAlly  orlglnAl  and  Interesting  wa«  Mr  Parleys  discussion  of 
tht  •grtcultiuiU  problem  He  njade  no  references  to  the  com- 
moolr  dLscusM^  and  practiced  remedies  for  the  medication  of  tills 
problem  It  18  fair  to  assume  from  such  omUsicn  that  he  has 
mtle  faith  in  crop-product  Ion  control  and  other  artlflciul  ar.iutlons 
of  the  question  He  must  realize  that  these  scheme,  are  at  be^t 
ffirr-T  device*  which  can  be  Justified  on  the  score  of  an 
MBMsency  but  fumuh  no  permanent  cure  of  the  farm  ailments. 
Any  laatlnc  betterment  of  the  situation  must  l>e  bas^d  upon  poll- 
clw  that  treat  the  disease  rather  than  the  symptoms 

The  United  Stai*>«  can  (?row  more  farm  products  thin  It  can 
connume  or  export  under  present  world  conditions  Of  course. 
the  Federal  Oove.-nmetJt  dhould  not  relax  Its  ctlcrta  to  opon  new 
foreign  marketa  to  our  durplua  agricultural  commodities  But  we 
must  toarn  h««w  to  grow  better  crops  more  cheaply  Above  all.  we 
must  develop  new  domestic  uae»  -and  therefore  new  domestic 
OMtfket*  for  our  farm  prrxiucla  Given  the  same  rriiearch  which 
haa  blr«»d  Amrrlcan  induatry  with  nuch  miraculotu  achievements. 
ovir  agrlculturiU  prublefn  will  be  aolved  partly  if  not  completely 
A»  Mr  Farley  phra-vd  it.  basic  research  adequat«ly  financed  la 
the  l):(?gest  long-time  creative  force  for  adja-.ting  agrlculiiue  and 
indUAiry  to  one  another  and  for  the  advancement  of  both  '"  Gov- 
ernmental rea«'arch  m  agriculture  has  accomplished  much,  but  It 
has  hardly  Acratched  the  surface  If  the  P'oderal  Government  had 
^p«nl  on  such  re^arch  one-fourth  uf  the  sum  that  U  his  expended 
on  aubsiduing  crop  control,  the  whole  farm  picture  might  be 
changed  today 

Taken  all  in  all.  Mr  Farley's  addresa  was  a  noteworthy  effort. 
It  was  all  the  more  n  itabU-  because  It  was  delivered  by  a  man 
who  is  »uppohed  to  be  thinking  only  in  terma  of  his  party  and  of 
elections  yet   to  be  fought  and  won. 


[From  the  Charlotte   (N    C)    Observer  of  January  27.   1940 1 

MR      FARLEY    IN    THE    SOTTH 

Blgniflcance  atta^  hes  to  the  visit  of  James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster 
General  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Comnilltee.  to 
tbu  general  purt  of   the  South  a:   this  time. 

Particular  w«-;Rht  Is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  remarks  incident  to  h'.s 
dedications  of  p«\'»t  offlces  at  some  points,  but  notably.  *e  contend, 
to  his  address  bef<.re  the  annual  meeting  of  the  chamb?r  of  ccm- 
meroe    at    Winsti  n-Salem 

This  latter  ocraalcn  gave  hln\  an  audience  before  which  he  could 
touch  ln.pre!>.sively  upon  his  views  as  to  bu.^lness  and  industrial 
•Ituatlons  m  the  United  States,  but  more  strategically  as  to  whet 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  the  relationship  between  business  and 
Government 

The  importance  which  we  believe  to  be  associated  with  these 
•r^agemcnts  of  Mr  FurU-y  In  the  South  at  this  time,  and  to  his 
Wlnst<ni -Salem  speech  in  particular,  lies  In  the  unquestioned  fact 
that  he  ren-ain^  vt-ry  much  of  .■^  possibility  as  the  LK-mocratlc 
nominee  for  the  Presid.>ncy  in  1940 

There  is  a  sense  m  which  he  may  mount  up  to  be  the  strongest 
candidate    entering    the    nominating    convention 

It  ;a  the  sense  In  v.htch  he  maintains  such  a  powerful  hold  upon 
the   machinery  of   the  party 

None   U   wan  anted   in  denying   his  unlqvie   power  at   this  point 
Aa    chairman    of     the     national    committee      he     Is     awarded    this 
advantage   by    the   mere    mechanics    of   his   office 

It  Is  his  duty  in  such  an  omcial  position  to  handle  the  political 
organizations  of  each  of  the  States  and.  through  them,  on  down 
to  the  smalleait  jwlltlcal  subdivision  of  the  government  of  this 
country. 

By  reason,  therefore,  of  this  assljrnment,  Mr  Parley  comes  into 
direct,  intimate,  and  mflu'ntial  touch  with  the  political  machinery 
of  the  party  with  the  most  powerful  leaders  in  the  States  and, 
only  somewhat  more  remotely  with  the  most  Important  leaders  of 
the   party    in   the   smaller   communiries. 

Not  only,  therefore,  does  he  held  In  his  hands  this  potential 
dele»(ate-strength  In  the  national  convention,  but  there  Is  some- 
thmj;  els<«  about  him  which  is  even  more  strategic. 

Mr  Farley  la  uniquely  popular  with  these  influences  within  the 
party 

The  public  hkrs  him  and  the  men  who  officially  work  with  and 
for  him  are  manifestly  devoted  to  him  personally,  and  quite  apart 
trom  their  political  attachment.s 

He  has  a  magnetism  that  radiat^^s  from  his  speech  and  his  pres- 
ence, but  no  more  so  from  these  sources  than  from  the  simple 
strength  of  the  man's  morality  and  personal  uprl&htne&s  and  in- 
tegrity 

Those  who  speak  of  him  even  dispassicnately  admit  his  power  at 
thla  point.  His  almost  puritanic  habits  are  such  as  to  commend 
him  to  these  who  apprecla'e  high-toned  personal   behaviorism. 

Ai^d  not  only  <o.  but  Mr  Farley's  further  assets  include  his 
knowledge  of  th«»  American  jvcple  and  of  their  government. 

We  d  iUbt  If  there  is  anv  other  man  in  the  Nation  who  so  slng\i- 
tarXy  possesses  wiUun  his'  own  knowledge  a  cross-section  cf  what 
•r*  the  thoughts  of  the  public  on  problems  of  government,  and  so 
long  aa  we  coufe«a  that  the  human  factor  is  the  biggest  protilem 


of  fTTp'Timent  we  must  llkeTtse  adrrlt  that  the  Individual  who 
has  p  mastery  of  knowledge  of  simple  human  problems  and  what 
the  people  themselves  think  and  believe  to  be  their  problems, 
Biich  at^  Individual  Is  In  position  to  exercise  a  peculiarly  wise  and 
gifted  sense  of  the  solutions  for  a  nation  s  political  li-sues. 

Mr  Farley's  position  In  relation  to  the  problems  of  American 
government  at  this  time  was  touched  upon  In  his  Winston -iialem 
speech. 

Notably  IntrlTUlnc  were  his  remarks  relating  to  what  he  believes 
should  be  the  attitude  of  business  and  government. 

Strikino:  out  strongly  In  d'ferse  of  the  profit  motive  and  of  the 
system  of  free  enterprise,  which  lies  centric  to  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentative government — which,  indeed,  is  the  mudsill  of  the  demo- 
cratic concept — Mr  Farley  would  allow  government  only  to  occupy 
the  status  of  an  umpire  and  not  of  dictator  or  usurper. 

This  Ls  refreshing  and  heartening. 

And  whether  Mr  Farley  manages  to  annex  the  nomination  for 
President  or  not.  he  will  do  his  party  an  Invaluable  service  and 
his  country  an  even  greater  and  more  permanent  favor,  if  he  will 
continue  to  use  his  powerful  Influence.  In  the  convention,  and 
everywhere  el.***',  toward  magnifying  this  Immutable  truth  and  In- 
slBtinR  that  the  American  Government  return  to  the  simple  role 
to  which  he  ascribes  its  basic  and  ideal  purpose. 

Other  phases  of  Mr  Parleys  address  were  more  than  merely 
Illuminating  They  were  frank,  clear-cut.  emphatic,  and  eloquent 
of  that  fundamental  AmerlcanL«m.  back  to  which,  in  all  of  its 
rugged  but  efToctlve  simplicities,  there  comes  clear  and  unequivocal 
call  in  these  hea%'y  and  disturbed  days  m  our  national  life 

Mr  Farley  may.  therefore,  be  kept  constantly  In  mind  by  the 
American  people  as  one  whose  Influence  in  shaping  the  policies 
of  his  party  will  continue  to  be  effective  and   intelligent. 

He  n>ay  not  win  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  but  his 
services  have  been  too  great,  his  devotion  to  Demorratlc  principles 
too  deep  and  his  Influence  too  pervasive  to  thlnJt  of  him  as  being 
Ignored  at  the  next  convention. 

[Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass  )   Gazette  of  January  25.  1940) 

MR.  FARLET  STATES  HIS  VIEWS 

If  the  speech  James  A  Farley  delivered  last  night  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C  ,  could  have  been  made  a  year  ago.  It  mlpht  have  parsed 
largely  unnoticed  The  Postmaster  General  hiis  been  mailing  ad- 
drtsscs  all  over  the  country  Whenever  a  new  post  cfSce  was  ready 
for  dedication,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  be  on  hand  wltli  a  few  well- 
chosen  words 

He  went  a  little  further,  last  night  than  he  has  gone  before  In 
deHnlng  his  views  on  the  proper   relation  of  government   to  busi- 
ness.    Yet  a  year  ago  this  might  have  been  taken  as  merely  another 
j    voice   from   the   administration   promising  peace   and   harmony   for 
business. 

No  one  today  a.s.«:ume<5  that  he  Is  sp^-aklng  for  the  New  I>al  or 
for  the  President  Mr.  Farley  Is  presenting  nobody's  views  but  his 
own  He  Is  telling  the  country  what  he  thinks  about  all  thla 
business  baiting. 

A  possible  key  to  his  pnrpoFe  was  his  introductory  statement  that 
he  was  going  to  avoid  any  reference  to  politics,  but  that  this  very 
fact  would  probably  strike  his  hearc«rs  as  "highly  political  '  And 
that  is  precisely  the  way  it  does  strike  them. 
I  As  between  the  New  Deal  reformers  cf  yesteryear  and  the  hide- 
bound conservatives  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Mr  Farley  takes  up 
his  position  carefully  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  He  is  not  an 
avowed  candidate  But  he  Is  definitely  freeing  himself  from  the 
contaminating  influ-nce  of  the  present  administration.  And.  if 
the  Democrats  should  find  themselves  In  need  of  a  compromise 
candidate,  there  he  Is. 

[From  the  Sheboygan  (Wis  )  Press  of  January  25,  19401 

A    REAL   AMERICAN 

Postmaster  General  James  A  Farley,  guest  speaker  before  the 
Wlnston-Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  evening,  drew  tremen- 
dous applause  when  he  placed  his  country  above  party  If  that  day 
ever  came  for  choosing. 

His  address  was  nonpartisan  and  his  keynote  was  the  Govern- 
ment acting  in  the  position  of  an  umpire,  deciding  quest;ons  in- 
volving the  rights  of  the  people,  and  always  In  the  Interest  of  a 
fair  deal,  callint:  fouls  when  fouls  were  committed,  to  the  end  that 
no  Injustice  wi;uld  be  dene. 

Mr    Farley  said  he  was  a  partisan  In  politics,  but  added: 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  if  at  any  time  I  am  confronted 
with  the  Issue  of  the  welfare  of  my  party,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
welfare  of  my  country,  on  the  other,  that  that  issue  has  already 
been  decided.  I  love  my  country  better  than  I  love  the  Demo- 
cratic Party 

"It  is  my  constant  hope  that  I  will  never  be  confronted  with  such 
an  l&sue;  but  if  it  should  come  in  this  hour  of  international  chaos, 
I  owe  too  much  to  America  to  sacrifice  my  first  loyalty  upon  the 
altar  of  party  expediency  or  party  fealty." 

Those  are  the  sentiments  that  have  dominated  rur  men  In  public 
life  and  which  have  contributed  so  much  In  building  a  stronger  and 
enduring  America.  We  are  proud  of  "Jim"  Farley  because  he  rep- 
resents the  best  In  American  citizenship,  and  God  and  country  are 
his  first  concern  Nothing  else  matters.  Upon  a  foundation  like 
that  we  can  go  forth  to  further  heights. 
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frrom  the  New  York  Tlmea  at  Jantiary  26.  IMOl 
woaos  LOT  vmuD* 

A  good  many  things  can  be  and  are  being  read  between  the  lines 
of  Mr.  Farley's  pleasant  talk  before  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Wlnston-Salem.  Perhaps  he  Intended  to  put  them  there.  If  so.  he 
will  no  doubt  bring  them  more  plainly  Into  view  when  he  believes 
that  the  time  Is  ripe  to  discuss  them. 

Meanwhile  It  Is  not  necessary  to  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
Wlnston-Salem  talk  In  order  to  find  In  It  much  common  sense  and 
sound  advice  In  these  categories  fall  Mr.  Farley  s  repudiation  of 
'•the  theory  that  government  and  business  are  naturally  arranged 
in  hosUle  camps  ";  his  advice  to  government  to  risk  no  measures 
that  threaten  "to  stifle  private  Initiative  and  abolish  fair  prospects 
Of  profit  ";  his  advice  to  business  to  recognize  "the  legal  validity  of 
the  status  and  the  moral  rlghU  of  the  worker,  the  reasonable 
wisdom  of  a  Just  participation  of  labor  In  the  fruits  of  Its  service." 

One  passage  In  the  speech  has  drawn  particular  attention;  "1 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  if  at  any  time  I  am  confronted  with  the 
Issue  of  the  welfare  of  my  party,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  welfare 
of  my  country,  on  the  other,  that  that  Issue  has  already  been  de- 
cided- I  love  my  country  better  than  I  love  the  Democratic  Party," 
The  immediate  implications  of  this  statement  may  be  somewhat 
cryptic  so  far  as  1940  Is  concerned.  But  no  first-hand  friend  of  Mr. 
Parley  can  doubt  that  In  a  real  test  for  him  between  party  and 
country  his  Democracy,  perfervid  though  It  is.  would  come  off  second 
best. 
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OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY,  OP  MONTANA 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  address 
delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MxtkrayI 
at  a  Joint  session  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  and 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  at  Phila- 
delphia. Pa,,  on  December  29.  1939.  in  regard  to  the  legis- 
lative position  of  the  national  health  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  members  of  yotir  two  associations 
Bhctild  be  reviewing  and  discussing  legislation  for  health  security. 
The  American  StatUtlcal  Association  represents  statesmanship,  as 
weU  as  scholarship  and  technical  expertness.  In  all  the  fleld."  of  sta- 
tistical knowledge.  The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
has  for  a  long  time  furnished  strong  and  effective  leadership  In  the 
promotion  of  progressive  legislation  In  the  Interest  of  labor  groups. 
The  two  associations  embrace  knowledge  and  action,  the  twin  bases 
for  progress.  You  should  have  much  to  contribute  which  shotild 
be  of  permanent  value  to  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  con- 
vulsed In  the  agonies  and  disruptions  of  war  and  International  dis- 
sension there  is  a  tendency  in  sonae  quarters  to  forget  or  to  rele- 
gate to  the  background  many  of  the  vital  problems  which  confront 
us  on  our  own  domestic  scene.  There  Is  much  loose  talk  today  to 
the  effect  that  our  domestic  program  for  the  solution  of  social  and 
economic  problems  Is  "on  Ice"  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  This. 
In  my  Judgment,  is  an  irresponsible  attitude. 

No  sensible  person  can  ignore  world  conditions  and  their  effecU 
upon  otir  own  lives.  Yet  no  responsible  cltlMn  shotUd  seriously 
propose  to  disregard  our  own  problems  or  sanction  or  encourage  any 
reduction  in  our  own  efforts  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  welfare 
of  our  own  people.  The  greatest  problem  of  our  country— It  Is  sec- 
ond to  none — is  to  make  our  democracy  strong,  efBclent.  and  effec- 
tive At  this  time,  when  the  lamps  of  civilization  are  burning  low 
In  Europe  and  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  Is  our  special  duty  to 
undertake  to  make  them  btim  brighter  and  clearer  In  the  United 
States  Thus  only  can  we  preserve  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Democracy  Is  being  challenged  on  all  sides  Our  answer  to  that 
challenge  is  a  renewed  determination  to  make  our  democracy  an 
even  stronger  instrument  for  peace,  for  defense  of  liberty,  and  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  our  people.  To  these  ends  we  must 
look  to  the  needs  of  our  citizens  and  we  must  encourage  construc- 
tive efforts  to  advance  human  welfare.  The  health  of  the  Nation 
cannot  be  viewed  apart  from  other  important  characteristics  of 
national  life  Just  as  health  is  a  basic  need  for  aU  other  pursuits, 
so  also  it  la  a  res'ilt  of  many  other  conditions. 


Yet,  to  the  extent  that  public  health,  medical  science,  and  ad- 
ministrative skill  provide  special  and  direct  methods  of  dealing 
with  health  needs,  a  program  for  national  health  nee<  not  wait 
on  the  solution  of  other  major  problems.  We  can  reduce  a  worker's 
exposure  to  silica  dust  and  thus  protect  him  from  contracting 
silicosis,  even  if  we  cannot  yet  assure  him  full  employment,  ade- 
quate compensation,  and  economic  security.  We  can  make  pos- 
sible the  draining  of  malarial  swampa.  the  conservation  of  great 
water  resources,  and  the  establishment  of  many  sound  practices 
in  agricultural  economics,  even  if  we  cannot  yet  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  agricultural  production,  distribution,  and  prices.  We  can 
build  and  staff  hospitals  and  health  centers  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  communities  lacking  in  such  facilities,  even  if  we  cannot 
yet  solve  all  the  pressing  domestic  problems  which  contribute  to 
unemployment,  poverty,  and  human  distress.  Modern  medical 
service  means  somethliig  totally  different  than  the  medical  prac- 
tice of  past  decades.  No  longer  can  an  Individual  doctor  give  com- 
plete medical  service  to  his  patients.  Modern  practice  is  group 
practice.  We  can  bring  together  doctors  and  patients  and  we  can 
provide  for  more  effective  distribution  of  health  services,  even  if 
we  cannot  yet  solve  all  the  vital  economic  problems  of  production 
and  dLstributlon  which  leave  large  portions  of  oiir  population  In- 
■ufQclently  provided  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  national  health  bill  (8.  1620)  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate  Is  a  comprehensive  proposal  to  establish  a  health  program  for 
the  Nation.  Indeed.  It  Is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
program  which  this  bill  proposes  to  establish  could  contribute  greaUy 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  entire  population.  It  Is  therefore 
one  of  the  most  Impc-tant  subjects  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

The  national  health  bill  (8.  1630)  was  introduced  on  February 
28.  1939.  by  my  able  colleague.  Senator  Robert  F.  Wacni«.  of  New 
York,  whose  long  association  with  liberal  and  progressive  programs 
has  made  him  a  distinguished  national  figure.  Behind  this  bill, 
its  objectives,  and  Its  provisions,  there  is  a  long  history  of  in- 
vestigations and  conferences.  Many  of  you  are  acquainted  with 
much  of  this  background.  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  most 
recent  events. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  1934.  developed  the  outlines  of  a  health  program  as 
part  of  a  general  plan  for  economic  and  social  security.  Some  parte 
of  that  health  program  were  adopted  in  1935.  and  they  were  em- 
bodied in  the  Social  Security  Act  as  titles  V  and  VI.  providing  PVid- 
eral  grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  welfare  and  for  public- 
health  work.  Other  parts  of  that  program — dealing  with  medical 
care,  the  construction  of  needed  hospitals  and  other  health  facili- 
ties, and  compensation  of  disabled  worker*— were  reserved  for  fur- 
ther study.  ^     _..     » 

The  President's  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate 
Health  and  Welfare  Activities  resumed  the  health  studies,  and  In 
1938  made  public  the  national  health  program  which  had  been 
developed  by  Its  technical  subcommittee  on  medical  care.  As  many 
of  you  know,  this  report  was  very  favorably  n'celved  at  the  National 
Health  Conference  in  July  1938.  where  It  was  considered  by  a  large 
and  representative  public  gathering.  Subsequently  the  program 
was  explored  In  some  detail  with  lay  and  professional  groups  and 
It  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  President  with  his  mes- 
sage of  January  23.  1939.  accompanied  by  a  report  of  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee. 

Senator  Wacntr's  bill  was  Introduced  shortly  thereafter.  It  wae 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which  created 
a  special  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  to  handle  this  bill. 
The  subcommittee  conducted  public  hearings  between  AprU  and 
July  1939.  In  the  course  of  which  It  accumulated  an  exhaustive 
record  of  evidence  demonstrating  the  need  for  the  national  health 
program,  and  the  opinions  of  many  representatives  from  varlou* 
groups,  both  lay  and  professional,  concerning  the  bill. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  review  at  this  time  the  record  of  existing 
conditions  which  have  led  many  leaders  of  the  country  to  propose  a 
new  health  program  for  the  Nation.  These  have  been  stated  in  suf- 
ficient detail  in  the  reports  of  the  technical  committee  and  of  the 
interdepartmental  committee:  they  are  embodied  in  the  hearlnge 
and  are  summarized  In  the  preliminary  report  which  I  made  to  the 
Senate  on  August  4,  1939,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  ^  ^  , 

A  large  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  presented  before  this  com- 
mittee shows  convincingly  that  there  is  a  great  need  and  a  great 
opportunity  to  improve  health  conditions  in  this  country,  to  reduce 
the  toll  of  pain  and  suffering,  to  lessen  disease  and  premature  death, 
and  to  greatly  diminish  the  public  and  private  burdens  created  by 
preventable  sickness  and  disability.  These  opportunities  exist  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  health  condlUons  have  been  steadUy 
Improving 

Our  general  death  rate  has  been  declining:  the  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria,  and  other  diseases  have  been  greatly  reduced; 
infant  mortality  has  been  cut  to  nearly  half  of  what  It  was  about  25 
years  ago:  and  other  great  accomplishments  have  been  achieved. 

While  all  this,  and  more,  redounds  to  the  credit  of  public  and 
private  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  the  Nation's  health. 
urgent  needs  still  exist  and  large  opportunities  are  still  ahead. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  present  achievements  but  what 
can  be  done — what  It  is  possible  to  do  with  the  resources  at  our 
command  it  is  well  known  that  the  prevalence  of  diseaae  and  the 
length  of  life  are  related  to  economic  etattis.  Because  of  this  coun- 
try's relatively  high  standard  of  living  it  is  to  t)e  expected  that  our 
sickness  and  death  rates  should  compare  very  favorably  with  thoee 
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quaint  I'd   with    silicosis  problems   in  my   own   State   of   Montana. 
Purthermore.   there  Is  serious  need  to  strengthen  the  adminlstra- 


Government,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy:    the 
allotment  of  Federal  fimds  on  proof  of  need;    local  ref  ponslblllty. 


If 
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of  other  countrUf  WhUr  death  rntM  were  lower  lart  year  than  ever 
before  this  t-i  !)o  remaon  for  railini?  to  strive  for  further  Improvement. 
tince  the  wme  ftstcment  could  have  been  made  concerning  the  rates 
Of  5    10   or  30  year*  ago 

However  Rood  our  acromplHhment^  coirparetl  with  thr^e  of  otner 
ecuntrlea  or  tho«e  of  our  trv.i  past.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
rondlllona  of  health  In  thio  country  could  be  and  should  b.>  very 
iniich  better  than  they  are  We  nre  convinced,  from  the  testimony 
pr>«rnt«d  before  us.  that  if  exlRtln;?  metllcal  Knowledge  and  sXll'j 
were  »<Jequ»tely  rrarshaled  and  put  to  work  the  prevalence  of  dls,-a«e 
and  disability  could  be  greatly  Irsened.  tens  of  thousands  of  deaths 
annually  could  be  prevented  the  average  expectation  of  life  could 
b»-  apprec'ably  lncrea!»ed.  and  our  people  could  be  rendered  healthier, 
happier    and  m<'re  productive. 

The  opp<irtunltie«  fcr  improvement  In  health  conditions  become 
evident  when  we  look  beneath  the  surface  of  national  death  and 
■  l<  III—  rate*,  and  coristder  the  rates  for  particular  localities  or 
gniUM  m  our  population  Then  It  becomes  apparent  that  these 
■Terage  rales  which  may  be  highly  encouraging,  obpcure  rates  for 
p«rtlculiir  o  mmunltles.  population  groups,  or  diseases  which  are 
dJiWracefully  high  We  then  find  how  much  less  we  are  doing  than 
ire  are  capable  of  doing:  how  much  suffering,  disability,  and  pre- 
mature dcuih  perKlsta  which  obviously  could  be  prevented  by 
known  and  applicable  methods  If  to  accomplish  these  ends  la  a 
fixxl   sound  national  investment,  whv  should  we  delay? 

The  purpose  and  objective  of  S  1620  is  to  aid  the  States  In  Im- 
proving health  ctindltlons  and  services  In  the  United  S'ates  and 
In  establishing  s>Titem8  of  Insurance  against  wage  loss  from  tem- 
porary disability. 

This  bill  does  not  propose  a  new  departure  or  a  new  type  of 
activity  for  th-  Frderal  Oovemment.  Participation  In  health  serv- 
lcr«  by  the  Fetlen\l  Oovernment  Is  as  old  as  the  Nation  It.'elf. 
Ft'deral  cooperation  with  the  Slates  In  safeguarding  health  and 
tirengthenlng  State  and  local  health  services  has  an  unbroken  his- 
tory of  150  years  The  bill  before  u.s  proposes  only  to  lay  out  a 
long -range  and  systematic  program  as  a  ba<il8  for  carrying  on  old 
»nd  trnO'.fional  activities  In  a  sound  and  efficient  manner 

Disease  germs  and  the  economic  efTect.s  of  sickness  do  not  re- 
spect SUte  lines  The  opportunities  for  the  spread  of  disease  are 
increased  bv  modern  methods  of  transportation  and  by  the  mo- 
bility of  popiulatlon  The  citizens  of  one  State  cannot  be  .safe  from 
communicable  disease  so  long  as  such  dlsea.se  prevails  among  the 
clliaens  of  other  States  We  recognize  all  these  principles  in  re- 
gard to  our  national  llve«U)Ck  and  agricultural  Industries.  One 
State  cannot  stamp  out  tuberculosis  among  Its  people  unless  the 
disease  is  also  stamped  out  In  neighboring  Slates  One  State  can- 
not meet  all  the  coets  of  improved  health  services  and  cannot  pro- 
tect it^lf  a«ainst  the  burdens  of  dependency  caused  by  sickness. 
dtMblllty.  or  premature  death  unless  other  States  also  participate 
in  a  common  effort  against  disease  But  together,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  an  effective  and  concerted  war 
can  be  waged  against  disease  Such  an  investment  would  pay  divi- 
dends to  The  states  and  to  the  Nation 

The  Federal  Oovernment  is  new  providing  aid  to  the  States  for 
a  variety  of  purposes  having  to  do  with  the  general  welfare  and 
with  health  Grants  to  the  States  are  now  being  made  for  the 
provision  of  a»si.stance  to  the  needy  aged,  dependent  children,  and 
blind,  fcr  viyatlonal  rehabilitation,  for  the  strengthening  and  de- 
veloping of  public  health  and  maternal  a:id  child-heal'h  and  wel- 
fare »ervtce"«.  for  the  provision  of  health  services  to  crippled  chll- 
dren.  and  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases  There  are  as  strong 
reasons  for  Fedtral  assistance  financial  and  technical,  to  the  States 
for  health  services  as  for  any  other  obJiKtlve  of  social  endeavor 

A  national  health  program  l.*  not  merely  an  emergency  program. 
»ny  more  than  the  health  problems  of  lixlay  are  emergency  prob- 
lems On  the  contran,-  a  sound  health  program  must  deal  with  a 
-problem  ot  large  magnitude  It  Is  a  problem  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  years  of  sustained  effort  The  accumulated  neglects  of 
many  years  must  be  overcome  and  careful  plans  must  be  laid  to 
wage  a  ceaseles*  and  unremitting  war  against  disease 

We  are  spending  ab<;-ut  three  and  h  quarter  billion  dollars  or 
more  each  year  for  henl'h  services  and  medical  care  Our  workers 
protiably  !o«e  ever  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  wages  that  are  un- 
earned because  of  disability  Premature  death  of  wage  earners 
brings  los»tes  in  our  human  capital  which  have  been  authoritatively 
estimuted  »s  amounting  to  over  $5,000  OCO  000  a  year  Altogether. 
«lckne-«  and  disability  levies  upon  the  national  economy  a  toll, 
in  c<»ts  and  lo«»«es    of  something  like  eiO.OOO  000.000  a  year 

As  a  result  of  these  cost.*  and  losses  there  is  a  staggering  public 
burden  for  depend^^ncy  and  relief  One  State  alone  expenls  f2r2.- 
000  000  per  year  for  home  relief  of  families  made  dependent  by 
Ulness  of  the  breadwinner 

The  public  hearings  on  S  1620  held  by  our  committee  provided 
an  opportunity  for  i«  to  t>e  furnished  a  large  volume  of  informa- 
tion and  to  hear  the  opinions  of  groups  and  individuals  In'ercsted 
in  health  services  and  in  the  public  welfare  The  committee  can- 
not fail  to  be  greatly  impresht^  by  the  large  numl)er  of  highly 
responsible  organimtions  and  agencies  whose  representatives  tes- 
tifted  in  support  of  the  bill  and  urged  action  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment 

These  public  hearings  have  shown  that  there  Is  broad  and 
substantial  support  in  this  country  now  fcr  Federal  Icjrislatlon  to 
strengthen,  extend,  and  improve  the  health  services  of  our  people. 
Scarcely   a  witness   raised   objection   against    the   objectives   of   the 


bill,  although  representatives  of  some  organizations  presented 
serious  criticisms  These  criticisms,  in  the  main,  resulted  from 
a  mi-sconception  of  the  real  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Thi?  national  health  bill  simply  proposes  to  Implement  the 
national  health  program  by  building  upon  the  framework  of 
health  services  already  constructed  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
To  that  end  it  merely  amends  several  titles  of  the  act.  to  enlarge 
and  broadjn  their  scope,  and  adds  three  now  titles  TTiere  would 
then  result  the  outlines  of  a  general  program,  with  five  principal 
elements: 

(1)   Maternal.  Infant,  and  child  health  and  welfare  services; 

(2t   General   public  health  services; 

(3)  Ccnstn;ctlon  of  needed  hospitals  and  related  facilities; 

(4)  General   medical  care:    and 

(5)  Compensation  for  disability  wage  loss. 

8    1620  offers  the  basis  for  a  balanced.  long-ran?:e  program. 

In  Its  general  pattern.  S  1620  undertakes  to  develop  the  na- 
tional health  program  prlm.arlly  through  the  method  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  Thus  it  follows  closely  the  basic 
pattern  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  pattern  tends  to  give 
great  latitude  to  the  Stales  In  the  development  of  their  own  plans. 
The  last  4  years'  experience  sho•^'s  that  such  a  pattern  is  flexible 
and  adjustable  to  the  different  needs  which  exist  In  the  States, 
though  It  has  some  weaknesses  evident  In  the  diversity  and 
In  the  inadequacies  of  some  State  plans  and  In  the  Inability  of 
the  poorer  States  to  meet  the  uniform  matching  of  funds  required 
alike  of  the  poor  States  and  the  rich  States 

There  Is  only  one  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  Is  wholly 
Federal:  that  is  the  s>-stem  of  old-age  insurance.  I  pointed  out  In 
cur  preliminary  report  that  this  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
health  bill  In  connection  with  the  proposals  for  disability  Insur- 
ance The  health  bill  proposed  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
which  develop  systems  of  temporary  disability  Insurance  The  bill 
did  not  deal  directly  with  Insurance  against  permanent  disability. 
because  It  was  intended  that  Insurance  fcr  th(»e  who  are  perma- 
nently d.sabled  should  be  part  of  the  Federal  old-age  Insurance. 
An  independent  amendment  to  this  effect  was  Introduced  In  con- 
nection with  other  amendments  to  old-age  Insurance,  but  permanent 
disability  Insurance  benefits  were  not  adopted  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  Accordingly.  I  reported  that  when  our  subcommittee 
resumes  the  study  of  the  health  bill.  It  will  have  to  consider 
whether  permanent  disability  insurance  should  t>c  taken  under 
consideration  at  the  same  tune  when  we  study  temporary  disability 
Insurance 

In  the  preliminary  report  to  the  Senate  I  pointed  out  that  S  1620 
has  received  wide  support  from  large  and  representative  organiza- 
tions Its  objectives  are  noncontroversial  However,  the  impor- 
tance and  complexity  of  the  program  requires  that  It  shall  be 
worked  out  with  great  care.  The  committee  had  not  had  adequate 
time  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  of  the  problems  involved 
In  this  proposed  legislation.  It  therefore  promised  to  continue  Its 
study  of  the  bill  so  that  a  definitive  report  could  be  submitted  soon 
after  the  beginning  cf  the  next  se.«s  on  of  Congress 

In  order  to  expedite  further  study  of  the  bill.  I  submitted  a  care- 
fully prepared  summary  of  the  bill  itself  and  of  12  of  the  most 
Important  problems  raised  in  the  hearings,  these  being  qUTstloris  on 
which  differences  of  opinion  had  developed  or  topics  which  required 
special  further  study.  These  special  Hems  included  such  subjects 
as:  The  formula  on  which  Federal  grants  would  be  made  to  the 
States:  the  methods  of  adjusting  the  grants  to  the  financial  needs 
of  the  States;  the  Income  limits  of  the  populations  which  may  be 
aided  under  the  bill:  the  need  for  special  provisions  to  support  cr 
encourage  medical  education,  research,  and  health  education  of  tho 
public;  the  coordination  of  administration  at  both  the  Federal 
and  State  levels:  the  protection  of  minority  population  groups 
against  unfair  discrimination  In  any  health  plans  developed  under 
this  program:  limitations  on  the  freedom  of  each  State  to  determine 
the  scope  of  services  or  the  eligibility  cf  practitioners  under  State 
plans:  cooperation  between  cfUcial  and  nonofBclal  health  agencies; 
safeguards  to  assure  the  constractlon  only  of  needed  hosp:taLs:  and 
assurances  that  nongovernmental  hospital  and  other  facilities 
would  be  utilized  effectively  under  State  plans  I  review  this  list 
In  order  to  call  to  your  attention  the  scope  and  the  comp'exlty  of 
the  problems  which  still  remained  before  our  committee  after  the 
public  hearings  were  completed. 

These  .special  problems  raise  questions  of  different  kinds  In 
some  instances,  we  are  confronted  with  highly  technical  subjects  in 
which  we  must  te  guided  by  expert*  of  one  type  or  another  Tills 
Is  Inevitable  In  a  program  which  Is  deslxn^d  to  d.^al  In  a  compre- 
hensive way  with  different  kinds  of  needs  In  highly  Cverse  com- 
munities In  other  instances,  we  are  dealing  with  misunderstand- 
ings rather  than  wirh  real  problems.  In  most  Instances,  these 
questicns  can  be  resolved  by  comparatively  simple  amendments  to 
the  bill  / 

In  the  preliminary  report  I  gave  special  att"ntlon  to  the  problem 
of  Industrial  health  and  safety  hazards  There  can/be  no  doubt 
that  the  activities  of  the  Federal  and  State  Oovernments  need  to 
be  greatly  expanded  and  strengthened  so  that  the,  health  of  In- 
dustrial workers  may  tie  Ijetter  safeguarded  and  improved.  If  we 
needed  any  new  reminder  of  the  terrible  pllghv'of  v.-orkeis  ex- 
posed to  dangerous  dusts,  fumes  vapors,  et^'and  living  under 
Insanitary  conditions,  we  should  find  It  furthe  recent  report  on 
Living.  Working,  and  Health  Conditions  In  the  Tri-State  Mining 
.    Area    (Missouri.    Oklahoma,    and    Kanaasi.     I    am    personally    ac- 
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qualntcd  with  silicosis  problems  In  my  own  State  of  Montana. 
Furthermore,  there  Is  serious  need  to  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion of  workmen's  compensation  laws  In  the  States.  To  these  ends 
we  have  been  giving  careful  cot^slderatlon  to  the  proposal  made 
to  our  committee  that  an  additional  title  be  added  to  the  bill. 
Under  this  title,  while  strengthening  the  Industrial  hygiene  activi- 
ties of  health  agencies,  it  is  proposed  that  Federal  grants-in-aid 
be  made  available  to  the  States,  through  the  Department  of  Labor, 
to  assist  the  States  In  the  control  of  working  conditions  and  prac- 
tices Involving  health  and  safety  hazards  in  Industrial  establish- 
ments, and  in  the  administration  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws  There  would,  of  course,  need  to  be  coordination  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  level  among  the  health,  labor,  social  Insurance,  and 
related  agencies.  Such  coordination  can,  of  course,  be  worked  out. 
Developrnents  along  these  lines  could  give  a  new  and  strong  stimu- 
lus to  industrial  hygiene  activities  on  a  practical  scale.  This  offers 
one  of  the  Important  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  na- 
tional health. 

Thus,  the  specific  amendment  of  the  bill  still  lies  ahead,  but  I 
believe  that  soon  after  Congress  convenes  cur  committee  will 
undertake  the  Job  of  preparing  an  amended  bill  in  a  hopeful  and 
optimistic  spirit. 

In  bringing  you  up  to  date  on  the  legislative  position  of  S  1620, 
I  mu5t  refer  not  only  to  the  problems  and  issues  which  I  sum- 
marized in  August  but  also  to  some  more  recent  developments. 

We  have,  for  example,  reviewed  the  recommendations  recently 
publish'.d  bv  the  Amerlran  Youth  Commission  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education,  calling  attention  to  the  special  health  needs 
cf  the  youth  of  the  Nation,  it  is  gratifying  to  And  that  these 
recommendations  are  amply  anticipated  and  met  by  the  provisions 

of  the  bill 

Two  of  the  great  labor  organizations  of  this  country,  namely,  the 
American  Fediratlon  of  Labor  and  tbe  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, recently  enacted  resolutions  at  their  annual  conven- 
tions in  which  they  emphasize  their  preference  for  national  rather 
than  State  social-Insurance  bystems  to  protect  wage  earners  against 
the  costs  of  medical  care  and  against  leas  of  earnings  because  cf 
dlseblllty.  There  is  obviously  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  their 
recommendations  and  these  must  be  given  very  careful  considera- 
tion We  recognize  that  the  development  of  the  Insurance  parts  of 
the  health  pn  gram  on  a  Federal  basis  presents  some  complex  and 
knotty  administrative  questions  which  require  further  study  by  the 
technical  experts  as  well  as  by  Memljers  of  Congress 

Many  welfare  administrators  In  the  States  and  localities,  as  well 
as  other  persons,  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  health  and 
medical  problems  of  needy  people.  In  many  places  the  deficiencies 
of  medical  care  are  quite  acute  for  people  v.ho  are  already  being 
assisted  for  their  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  through  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  through  the  general  relief 
programs  of  States  and  localities.  A  serious  quistlon  has  been 
ra.stKl  whether  the  Federal  Government  should  make  special  previ- 
sion to  help  the  States  In  providing  medical  care  for  these  needy 
persons  through  the  healih  bill  or  whether  this  problem  should  be 
met   by  amendment  of  the  public-assistance  titles  of   the  Social 

Security  Act. 

Medical  assistance  for  needy  persons  would  meet  an  obvloxis 
objective.  It  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  a 
program  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  many  millions  of  self- 
supporting  people  We  have  had  ample  testimony  showing  that 
wage  earners,  farmers,  agricultural  workers,  and  people  who  run 
their  own  small  business  do  not  wish  to  obtain  the  medical  care  they 
netHl  on  a  charity  or  on  a  relief  basis.  Millions  of  these  people  who 
are  self-supporting  for  all  the  other  necessities  of  life  find  them- 
selves unable  to  pay  their  way  when  they  are  faced  with  serious 
Illness  or  expensive  medical  or  hospital  care.  These  people  who  do 
not  have  to  take  a  "means  test"  for  anything  else  do  not  want  to 
take  a  "means  test"  for  health  services.  Medical  assistance  Is  no 
sound  answer  to  their  problem  A  sound  plan  would  make  medical 
care  available  to  them  on  a  basis  which  they  can  accept  as  self- 
respecting. 

There  are  various  groups  of  people  who  have  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  general  medical  care  program  embodied  In  title 
XIII  of  the  health  bill.  E^•en  some  of  those  who  believe  that  medi- 
cal care  insurance  should  be  developed  on  a  State  basis  would  prefer 
to  see  th's  title  divided  so  that  some  parts  would  deal  with  medical 
astistance  for  needy  people  and  other  parts  would  provide  specifically 
for  medical  care  Insurance  programs,  with  appropriate  standards 
and  safeguards  expUcltly  stated  in  the  bill.  If  the  medical  care 
programs  for  self-supporting  people  should  be  developed  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  It  is  possible  that  the  Federal-State  program  cf  title 
XIII  should  be  restricted  to  the  needy. 

Many  cf  you  know  that  the  health  bill  received  endorsement  fronn 
many  important  organizations,  representing  citizens  In  all  walks  of 
life  These  endorsements  included  not  only  labor,  consumer,  civic 
welfare  public  health,  and  other  groups,  but  also  many  special 
prcfcsilcrml  groups  The  American  Medical  Association  and  some 
other  profes-slonal  associations  endorsed  the  general  objectives  of 
the  bill,  but  expressed  various  reservations  as  to  the  specific  pro- 
posals or  the  details.  ^,.  ^   ^  ,   ».» 

Recently,  the  American  Medical  Association  published  an  eight- 
point  platform  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  problems  before 
cur  committee  considering  the  health  bill.  That  association  advo- 
cates: The  establishment  of  a  unified  Federal  agency  coordinating 
mnd  administering  all  medical  and  healtli  funcUons  of  the  Federal 
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Government,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy;  tho 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  on  proof  of  need;  local  responsibility, 
local  determination  of  needs,  and  local  control  of  administration  In 
health  and  medical  services  for  the  sick,  for  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  for  the  care  of  the  Indigent  and  the  medically  indigent; 
full  utilization  of  qualified  existing  facilities;  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  private  practice  of  medlcme.  subject  to  such  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  quality  and  Increase  the  availa- 
bility of  medical  services;  and  the  expansion  of  public  health  and 
medical  service*  consistent  with  the  American  system  of  denwcracy. 
It  Is  gratifying  that  the  broad  principles  and  objectives  expressed 
In  this  platform  are  In  general  agreement  with  the  principles  on 
which  the  health  bill  was  drafted.  Nor  Is  this  surprising;  when  the 
bill  was  being  prepared  the  American  Medical  Association  had 
already  stated  in  considerable  detail — In  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
Its  house  of  delegates  In  S.^ptember  1938 — Its  views  on  the  proposals 
previously  developed  by  the  technical  committee  on  medical  care. 

The  only  point  at  which  the  bill  is  clearly  not  In  accord  with 
the  eight-point  platform  of  the  Association  Is  on  their  first  point, 
the  establishment  of  a  unified  Federal  agency  embracing  all  medi- 
cal and  health  functions  of  the  Government  except  those  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  This  is  obviously  a  counsel  of  perfection. 
which  must  be  tempered  by  practical  and  realistic  considerations. 
To  carry  out  this  proposal  numerous  and  complex  activities  would 
have  to  be  dislocated  wholesale  from  other  agencies  of  government 
with  which  they  are  now  functionally  coordinated.  This  would  be 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  efficiency.  Otherwise  I  can  see 
no  basic  disagreement  between  the  platform  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  the  objectives  or  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
There  may  be  some  minor  differences  of  detail,  but  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  iron  these  out.  I  look  forward  to  cooperative  exploration 
cf  all  fcuch  problems. 

Whether  all  parts  of  the  program  can  be  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily in  the  next  few  months,  whether  It  should  be  enacted  as  a 
whole,  or  whether  some  of  Its  parts  should  be  given  preference  over 
crthers  will  receive  careful  consideration. 

Last  week  the  President  himself  suggested  the  advisability  of  a 
limited  program,  concentrating  for  the  present  f>n  the  construction 
Of  hospitals  and  health  centers  In  communities  where  the  need  for 
such  facilities  Is  greatest  It  Is  reported  that  this  plan  contemplates 
oonstructlcn  of  hospitals  by  the  Federal  Government,  wholly  at  its 
expense,  where  the  need  exists  and  where  the  locality  is  willing  and 
able  to  maintain  and  operate  the  institution  after  It  Is  bul.t.  I 
understand  that  the  details  of  this  plan  have  yet  to  be  worked  out 
and  that  It  Is  being  carefully  studied  by  the  lnt«rdei>artmental  com- 
mitt(>e.  It  is  therefore  premature  to  hazard  opinions  about  Its 
merits. 

The  health  bill  emphasized  the  need  for  constructing  hospitals 
In  certain  areas.  It  also  made  provision  for  small  temporary  grants. 
dl!-appearing  after  3  years,  to  assist  the  communities  in  taking  over 
financial  responsibility  for  operation  and  maintenance.  Grants- 
in-aid  for  hospital  construction  are  pre  pored  In  the  bill  on  a 
"variable  grant"  basis,  the  Federal  grants  ranging  from  33  4  per- 
cent for  the  wealthiest  State  to  60*',  percent  for  the  poorest  State. 
It  was  intended  that  this  formula  should  enable  even  the  p<x)rest 
area  to  participate  substantially  In  the  program.  If  this  formula 
still  gives  too  much  to  the  wealthy  SlaU^s  and  ttxi  little  to  the  poor 
States,  there  might  be  Justification  for  spreading  the  range  of  vari- 
able grants  still  further.  Under  the  public-health  title  of  the 
preeent  Social  Security  Act  no  matching  of  funds  Is  required  from 
the  States.  Our  committee  will  carefully  study  any  plan  which 
may  develop  from  the  President's  suggestion. 

Thus,  while  there  are  both  old  and  new  questions  still  confront- 
ing us  we  can  happily  icport  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  health  and  disability  legislation.  It  Is  now 
widely  recognized  that  m.any  fears  which  were  expressed  when  the 
bill  was  first  Introduced  are  largely  groundless.  Some  who  at  first 
thought  that  the  bill  proposes  to  bring  about  revolutionary  or 
dangerous  chanees  in  medical  care  have  found,  as  they  have  pro- 
ceded  with  the"  study  of  the  bill,  that  the.«e  fears  are  largely 
unwarranted  Everyone  Is  agreed  on  the  objectives  to  make  health 
services  available  to  all  our  people;  everyone  wants  these  services 
maintained  at  and  raised  to  the  highest  practical  level;  everyone 
wants  sound  relationships  between  doctor  and  patient;  everyone 
wants  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  health  service^;  and  everyone 
wants  the  worker  protected  against  disability  which  brings  lose 
of  earnings  and  threatens  security.  I  am  confident  that  these 
objectives  are  attainable 

As  we  continue  otu-  work  on  the  bill,  we  shall  we? come  further 
suggestions  as  to  specific  amendments  which  may  safeguard  the 
objectives  of  the  bill  and  make  Its  provisions  surely  practical. 
Medical  science  has  reached  a  high  state  In  this  country.  The  bill 
should  contain  provisions  which  will  encourage  the  further  evolu- 
tionary development  of  medical  science,  teaching,  and  practice.  It 
should  contemplate  proposals  which  will  work  toward  the  goal  of 
making  modern  health  services— preventive,  diagnostic,  and  cura- 
tive—available to  all  people  In  all  walks  of  life.  It  should  aid  and 
encourage  health  safety  In  Industry.  Its  provisions  should  be 
equally  significant  for  the  people  living  on  farms  and  in  villages 
as  for  those  who  live  In  the  cities.  It  should  not  only  maintain 
but  encourage  the  partnership  of  effort  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  and  localities  In  the  continuous  Improve- 
I   ment  of  health  and  the  advancement  of  security. 
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In  science  you  have  product^  Einstein  and  many  others  In 
pcUtlcs  many,  headed  at  the  present  time  by  the  solid,  sub.^tantial 
Morgenthau.    the    Socretary    cf    the    Treasury;    Governor    Ixhmnn; 

—  --  -  •—  ' ' "* ee    Av,^     wko.-!.,    ^tViA^e     lr^     tl-,«»     mat - 


J^ ^  — n»—     U^ 


Tn     f*l-.nwi*n       C« 


prtvr.l^nt  opinion  is  that  cur  effort  was  In  vain:  but  the  pecpl?  of 
Germany,  the  people  of  Russia,  know  that  our  great  Pre.'-ident. 
W^odrcw  Wilson,  strupfled  for  a  Just  peace;   that  probably  due  to 

•  h..    stifToriiio'    r>f    t^^««    R»lir<)>nB    onri     thi»    Kri>nr>i      tn    thp    destruction 
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Jewish  Congress  at  Detroit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ~ 

or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


ADDRSB8  OP   HOW     PRKNTISS    M     BROWN,    OF   MICHIGAN 


Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  address  delivered  by  me  to  tlie  Jewish  Congress  at  Detroit 
on  Sunday.  February  4.  IIMO.  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  tn  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

Ur  CbalrmMi.  ladles  and  frentl«nen.  from  the  dawn  of  recorded 
hutory  down  to  the  present  day  th*  people*  of  the  world  have 
been  enKa««l  In  bitter  struggle  War  In.  of  cour«*.  a  most  news- 
worthy fact.  HlstoriarM  aw  well  as  newspaper  reporters  lay  great 
emphaaia  upon  the  spt-ctacular.  and  war  U  spectAciilar  Perhaps 
the  pkrture  t«  Bomewhat  overdrawn,  but.  nevertheless,  the  history 
of  the  human  ri»<ce  ta  a  history  nt  Internal  and  external  violence. 
War    not  peace,  has  prevailed  In  this  world  of  ours. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  when  we  contemplated  the  period  of 
peace  between  the  end  of  the  FYanco-Prtisaian  War  and  the  be(;ln- 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  who  were  In  school  and  college 
thought  that  perhapa  the  era  of  struggle  was  coming  to  an  end. 
But  Mr  Chairman  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  Is  prob- 
ably the  bloodiest  in  hutory  The  promise  of  the  late  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ha*  not  been  borne  out  America,  in  this 
c*ntury.  has  not  been  the  scene  of  war  The  one  In  which  we  par- 
Ucipated  was  thank  God.  away  from  our  shores  and  beyond  our 
re«im  but  we  were  firtally  drawn  Into  the  greatest  struggle  In  his- 
tory and  played  a  part  m  lU  nnal  years.  It  Is  our  most  heartfelt 
h«  pe  that  we  may  avoid  embroilment  In  the  present  struggle 

But  the  present  wan*  are  more  widespread  than  the  last  World 
War  Then  It  wa*  condned  to  the  east.  west,  and  south  borders  of 
the  Central  K)wers;  now  It  has  spread  to  the  north,  before  un- 
t. ncluHl  The  great  struggle  In  China  Involves  more  than  a  half 
billion  people,  orer  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population  of  the  world. 
It  has  not.  like  the  last,  affected  as  many  natloi\s.  but  many  more 
people  are  closely  involved,  subject  to  wars  horror  and  the  civilian 
piipulation  who  actually  feel  the  hot  and  destructive  breath  of  the 
war  monster.  Is  RUir.y  times  that  tn  the  last  war 

I  think  that  If  you  will  search  deeply,  you  will  And  that  mankind 
In  geiM>ral  will  suffer  almost  :iny  kli^  of  enslavement  other  than 
enslavement  of  the  mind  1  think  you  will  Hud  also  that  from  the 
dtt>-»  of  the  holy  wars  of  the  crusades,  down  to  the  presfiit  strugRle 
m  E^lrope.  that  Intolerance,  the  desire  to  impose  the  thoughts  and 
beliefs  of  a  more  powerful  and  numerous  people  upon  the  less  pow- 
erful, the  minority.  Is  still  the  deep  underlying  cause  of  war.  I 
said  a  moment  mio  that  man  would  accept  almost  any  yoke  of 
aervk».  He  will  willingly  obey  tlie  laws  which  Impose  restrictions 
upon  hi.s  right  to  do  business,  such,  for  example,  .is  tarlfls.  trade 
lunitatton.  and  regulation,  on  his  m«vle  of  living,  such  as  the  type 
of  house  he  may  build  in  a  certain  locality,  the  speed  at  which  he 
will  drve  his  automobile,  and  even  the  number  of  hours  that  he 
will  work  and  the  minimum  rates  of  his  pay  He  will  assent  to  the 
public  demand  that  his  children  obtain  a  minimum  of  schooling  tn 
schools  of  his  own  choice.  In  short,  he  will  accept  the  restraints 
that  ciTliization  requires.  Ail  of  these  restrictions  on  personal  lib- 
erty we  itenerally  recognize  as  being  necessary  to  our  peaceful  living 
tJgrlher 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  the  most  Important  thing  In  our  lives  Is  our 
individual  theory  of  tnonUtty.  our  ideas  of  the  future,  our  religion. 
our  worship,  particularly  tlie  course  that  we  should  take  m  life  to 
BRsure  as  nearly  as  we  each  think  we  can.  what  will  happen  to  us 
after  we  leave  it  The  an.swer  to  the  famous  Jew.  the  Psalmist,  who 
aaked.  Lord  who  Khali  abide  in  Thy  tabernacle — who  shall  dwell  in 
Thy  holy  hllP  '  is  one  that  each  for  himself  must  make  In  this 
re«L)m  the  God  of  u^  all  has  placed  in  each  of  us  an  unquenchable 
determuialion  that  he  shall  think  his  own  thoughts,  live  his  own 
life  of  worship,  and  attach  h.mself  u>  the  rvliglon  of  his  choice. 
When  men  Interfere  with  this  phase  of  our  iMtures.  no  matter  what 
the  cause,  we  humans  rebel  at  restriction.  There  Is  also  a  desire  on 
the  pjxt  of  maiikind  to  impo-« .  persuade  others  to  their  favoied 
viewpoint,  and  that  desir«^  earned  to  extremity.  Is  In  my  judgment, 
tlie  chief  cause  of  world  unrest,  of  world  war 

The  converse  of  this  »  the  denial  of  the  right  to  worship,  to  the 
exercise  of  religion  of  the  right  to  bel'eve  according  to  the  natural 
processes  of  thoiu'ht  cf  each  Individual.  Search  of  the  bef;innines 
of  the  present  holocaust  tn  Europe  and  yuu  will  find  It  was  Orst 
exhibited  in  the  perse^-ution  of  your  tvothers  by  the  German  ruler 
Ui  tlM  early  days,  a  per«iecution  that  has  continued  unabated  to  the 
present  hour  It  was  the  spirit  of  Intolerance,  denial  of  freedom  of 
thought   ar.d   worship 

If  war*  were  carried  on  todav  in  the  twentieth  century  as  they 
were  carried  on  m  the  nineteenth  century  and  prece<ling  centuries. 


tlwrr  would  not  be  the  ruffenng  that  we  have  today  T^eti  armlea 
fotn^ht  as  representatives  at  nations.  Today,  the  entire  populace  is 
Involved.  The  only  civUlan  contacts  with  war  In  the  old  days  were 
tn  tbooe  places  through  which  the  armies  passed  and  in  the  few  and 
usually  remote  localities  where  liattles  took  place  Now  the  whole 
population  of  a  nation  Is  In  fear  of  air  raids  Where  once  men 
looked  upward  to  the  skies  for  peace  now  it  Is  flUed  with  the  hel- 
lions of  destruction  Peaceful  travelers  are  the  targets  of  undersea 
assassins  Neutral  ships  and  the  property  of  citizens  of  neutral 
nations  are  destroyed  without  hesitation  and  without  discrimina- 
tion In  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  certain  powers,  every  babe  in  the 
land  Is  a  combatant. 

The  Chinese  philosopher  Confucius  is  generally  credited  with 
the  Idea  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Five  thousand  years  of  bloody  history 
has  not  taught  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  truth  of  the  Golden 
Rule  At  least  we  do  not  spply  It.  The  excesses  of  the  savage 
barbarian  of  the  past  came  from  an  unclvlltsed,  uneducated,  un- 
taught mind.  He  Justified  his  savagery  upon  the  ground  of  seme 
strange  belief,  but  the  cold-blooded  barbarian  of  today  has  been 
taught  the  tenets  of  religion.  He  knows  of  pity,  tolerance,  hu- 
manity, but  he  rejects  them  all.  The  savage  of  the  past  knew  no 
better-  the  savage  of  today  can  plead  no  such  immunity  when  he 
faces  his  Maker 

Mr  Chairman,  many  have  painted  for  you  the  picture  of  the 
treatment  cf  your  race  by  the  present  mlsruier  cf  Germany  I  give 
you  a  brief  summary,  a  factual  summary  of  the  suffering,  the  de- 
struction, the  butchery  that  has  taken  place:  Since  January  of 
1933  the  Jewish  population  of  the  then  Germany  has  been  reduced 
from  500.000  to  180,000,  About  250,000  have  migrated  and  an  un- 
known number  of  the  remainder  have  succumbed.  In  1933  the 
employed  Jcwit^h  population  of  Germany  was  51  percent  of  the  total 
of  all  Jewish  employables  Today  only  16  percent  are  so  employed. 
There  are  said  to  be  35000  Jews  in  3  concentration  camps.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  November  1938,  463  synagogues  were  demolished. 
This  was  before  the  war.  over  a  year  ago. 

In  Austria,  in  March  of  1938,  there  were  185,000  Jews,  In  Sep- 
tember of  1939  there  were  65,000.  In  5  years  over  two-thirds  of  the 
Jews  m  Austria  have  cither  migrated  or  have  been  driven  out. 
It  is  now  announced  tha^  the  Nazis  Intend  to  expel  all  Jews  from 
Vienna  at  once  Econcmlcally  speaking,  then*  are  no  Jewish  enter- 
prises left  In  Austria,  Out  of  25.898,  all  have  been  liquidated  or 
taken  over 

Previous  to  the  taking  over  of  Czechoslovakia  there  were  356,000 
Jews,  I  am  reliably  Informed  that  this  number  has  been  reduced 
almost  one-half:  that  the  Jew  Is  denied  the  right  to  eiigage  in  all 
profess  ons  and  many  occupations:  that  in  Slovakia  the  Nazi  rep- 
resentative. Premier  Tlso.  announces  that  Jewish  property  reverts 
to  the  Government  upon  the  death  of  the  owners. 

It  Is  impossible  to  keep  up  to  date  with  Nazi  |>ersecutlon  In 
Poland,  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  2,000.000  Jews  in 
the  German -occupied  area  It  Is  estimated  that  about  one-quarter 
million  have  died.  25.000  were  executed,  and  2,500  committed  sui- 
cide. One  estimate  states  that  less  than  one  and  one-half  million 
have  stirvlved  out  of  the  former  population  of  2,000. CX)0.  llie 
Ef-sen  National  Zeltung.  a  German  publlcaUon.  says  that  the  Nazis 
have  liquidated  87  percent  of  the  worki.hops  and  83  percent  of  the 
stores  owned  by  Jews.  Agricultural  property  has  been  confiscated. 
Funds  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Individuals  or  Jewish  institutions 
have  been.  In  effect,  confiscated.  I  could  go  on  giving  you  details 
of  petty  persecution,  of  execution,  of  suicide,  and  the  general  ter- 
rorism, but  I  know  that  you  have  full  knowledge  of  all  of  these 
things.  I  summarize  without  the  gruesome  but  truthful  detalUi  in 
a  few  lines  from  a  weekly  news  magazine:  "Since  Adolf  Hitlers 
Inspection  of  bcmb-shatiered  Warsaw  last  October.  German- 
occupied  Poland  has  been  verboten  to  neutral  correspondents.  Only 
the  meagerest  details  of  how  19.000.000  people  were  faring  at  the 
hands  of  their  new  Nazi  masters  filtered  through  the  news  black-cut 
to  the  outside  world.  The  woeful  experiences  of  escaped  refugees, 
occasional  off-the-record  rep>ortings  of  neutral  consular  agent'*, 
revelations  of  the  Naz.s  themselves,  have  generally  added  up  to  the 
same  thing  The  Germans  have  methodically  looted  the  land  of 
grain,  foodstufTs.  cattle,  butter,  swine,  horses,  Jewl.^h  and  Polish 
property  has  been  confiscated  indiscrin^lnately.  Vast  concentra- 
tion camps  have  been  set  up  and  at  least  300  000  young  Poles,  many 
of  them  former  soldiers  In  the  Polish  Army,  have  been  conscripted 
for  latxjr  In  the  Reich.  Jews  have  been  forced  to  wear  identifying 
clothing  (generally  yellow  arm  bands)  and  are  largely  confined  to 
ghettos.  Thousands  of  Jews,  not  only  from  former  Polish  provinces 
but  also  from  Bohemia.  Germany.  Austria,  have  been  dumped  un- 
ceremoniously with  little  food,  clothing,  or  moi^y,  into  a  small,  not 
vet  defined  enclave  aro'ond  Lublin,  southeast  of  Warsaw  FanUne. 
disease,  and  epidemic  threaten  the  territory." 

I  cannot  understand  the  type  of  mind  that  permits  these  things 
to  be  done,  nay,  that  directs  the  hand  that  does  ;t.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  tnhiunan  at*ltude  toward  the  Jew,  In  every  nation  in 
which  your  people  have  been  accorded  a  degree  of  tolerance,  they 
have  rapidly  forged  to  the  front,  be  it  In  government.  In  law,  in 
finance.  In  charity.  In  religion  That  mLiy  be  the  reason  for  It.  I 
am  most  familiar  with  the  achievements  of  nveml)€rs  of  the  Jewish 
race  in  the  law  I  thluk  the  most  brilliant  advocate  of  my  tune 
was  the  great  New  Yorker  S<imuel  Untermyer.  and  I  recall  Chica- 
go's great  lecal  light,  the  famous  Levi  Meyer,  and  In  our  own 
Detroit,  the  Biitzcl  family,  one  of  whom  sits  on  the  highest  court 
m  our  State,  and  manv  others  When  the  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  t'nl'ed  StiUes  is  WTitten  none  will  eclipse  Brandeis, 
whom  I  consider  tlw  greatest  judge  of  the  present  day. 
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not  until  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  that  the  country  at 
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Hospital   loans  will   be   made   available   to  public  b^xlies   and   to 
orlvate  nonprrfit  orgnnlzatlons     This  means  that  privately  owned. 
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In  science  you  have  product  Einstein  nnti  many  others  In 
politics  many,  headed  at  the  present  time  by  tlie  solid,  substantial 
Morgenihau,  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury;  Governor  Lthmcn; 
Governor  Horner  In  charity,  Strauss  and  many  others  in  the  met- 
rrpolltan  center  of  Nfw  York,  I  well  recall  the  great  prominence 
that  David  A  Brown  achieved,  and  his  success  in  carrying  on  the 
drives  for  charity  In  the  city  of  Detroit.  In  religion  we  admire  the 
leadership  In  the  Nation  of  Rabbi  Stephen  S  Wise  and  your  own 
Leo  M  Franklin  In  the  city  of  t>etrolt.  In  finance  the  accomplish- 
ments of  your  race  have  been  most  remarkable,  some  heading  the 
greatest  of  our  financial  Institutions.  I  know  of  no  line  of  endeavor 
where  you  have  not  proven  yourselves  to  be  fully  adequate  to  your 
responsibility 

I  cannot  understand  Intolerance.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  an 
ounce  In  me.  You  know  that  the  great  Catholic  Church  has  been 
the  object  of  Intolerance  on  the  part  of  many.  You  know  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  her  from  educating  her  own 
children.  My  earliest  political  effort  was  my  resistance  to  the  so- 
called  parochial-school  amendment.  My  first  national  political 
convention  was  one  in  which  I.  a  Methodist,  voted  constantly  and 
continually  for  a  great  Catholic,  Alfred  E,  Smith,  of  New  York 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  now  In  a  State  which  was  carved  out  of  a 
territory  whcse  original  basic  organic  law.  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
stated  this  great  principle,  that  the  Northwest  Territory  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  "extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  clvU 
and  religious  liberty  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics, 
their  laws,  and  constitutions  are  erected,  to  fix  and  establish  thos» 
principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments 
which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  In  said  territory," 

The  substance  of  that  Ideal  Is  the  fundamental  law  of  Michigan 
today  And,  Mr  Chairman,  we  live  In  a  Nation  whose  Constitution 
provided  in  its  first  amendment,  yea.  in  the  first  sentence  of  Its 
first  amendment,  the  following: 

"Congress  hhall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  i 
There  have   been   violations  ef  these  cardinal   principles   In  this    i 
land   of   ours      There   have   heer\   In   the   past,   and    there   are   now. 
many  movements  contrary  to  these  superb  tenets  of  democracy,  to    j 
these  assurances  of  religious  freedom,  but  in  the  main  the  great 
majority  of  cur  people  when  the  tests  came,  when  the  Issue  was 
raised,  stood  by  ycur  religious  liberty  and  mine 

I  know  that  spirit  pervades  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
today  I  know  that  It  pervades  the  administration  in  Washington. 
Criticism  has  come  to  it  because  too  many  representatives  oX 
minority  groups  are  In  this  administration.  I  would  rather  lean 
backward  In  my  tolerance  than  forward  in  intolerance. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  believe  that  the  moral  force  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  prevailing  public  opinion  of  my  country 
should  not  be  used.  I  do  not  believe  that  neutrality  Implies  that 
a  citizen  or  a  Member  of  Congress  may  not  condemn  aggression, 
cruelty,  and  modern  barbarianism  when  he  finds  it  And,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  not  liesitated  to  expre'^s  my  views  concerning 
the  actions  of  the  present  ruler  of  Germany.  During  the  neutral- 
ity debate  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Srnate.  and  subse- 
quently over  the  radio.  I  said: 

"American  public  sentiment  is  against  Germany  in  this  war  be- 
cause the  ruler  of  the  German  people  has  seized  and  throttled 
democratic  government  in  Germany  and  has  reorganized  a  p>ower- 
ful  nation  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  dominating  Europ>e.  Our 
sentiment  has  risen  afeainst  him  because  he  has  cruelly  persecuted 
a  Jewish  minority;  because  he  has  endeavored  to  break  down  re- 
ligion, attempted  to  throttle  the  great  Christian  Church  In  Ger- 
many, Catholic  and  Protestant  alike;  because  he  has  mercilessly 
bombed  Polish  cities  and  slaughtered  Polish  citizens  without  Just 
cause;  because  he  has  devoured  the  democratic  countries  to  the 
south  of  Germany,  such  as  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  against 
their  will.  I  think  no  military  master  or  ruler  In  history  has  gone 
as  far  as  he  has  He  aspires  not  only  to  one-man  rule,  but  he 
names  his  successor  Even  the  absolute  monarch  claimed  no  such 
power;  he  was  bound  by  the  laws  of  legitimate  Inheritance  and 
succession  But  Hitler  names  his  succe&sor  and  his  successors 
successor.  But  we  condemn  him  most  because  he  ha-s  pluiu-ed  an 
unwilling  world  into  war,  unleashed  the  most  contagious  passion 
known  to  man.  and  menaced  my  sons  and  yours  This  and  much 
more  Is  the  reason  for  the  dominant  anti-Nazi  sentiment  of  America 
today." 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  view  the  nefarious  doctrines  of  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Ru-ssla  In  much  the  same  way.  The  present 
wave  of  sentiment  for  the  heroic  Finn  In  his  defense  cf  his  home- 
land Is  due  in  part  to  our  aversion  for  the  principle  of  communistic 
Russia.  Much  of  my  own  legislative  effort  for  the  past  month  Is 
to  get  Finland  such  aid  as  I  can.  within  the  bounds  of  our  neu- 
trality, in  ht  r  battle  for  national  life.  Our  great  Nation  must  be 
and  will  be  neutral  In  act.  but  we  cannot  all  be  neutral  in  thought 
There  still  swells  within  our  breasts  the  love  of  human  freedom, 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed.  We  cannot  view  the  spectable  of  a 
brutal  foe,  outnumbering  his  Intended  victims  50  to  1,  in  an  un- 
provoked attack  on  a  peaceful  nation  without  emotion.  Those  who 
love  liberty  need  not  be  silent. 

The  views  and  the  attitude  of  this  mighty  Nation  of  the  western 
world  are  important  to  the  peoples  of  Europe.  No  matter  how  murh 
thev  may  rail  at  us  over  our  commercialism,  they  know  that  in  the 
last  war  we  asked  nothing  and  received  nothing;  that  we  expended 
tremendous  amounts  of  money,  of  resources,  of  men.  They  know 
ail  this  stands  upon  our  ledgers  in  red,  as  a  great  loss;   that  the 


prtvnl?nt  opinion  is  that  cur  effort  was  In  vain;  but  the  pocpl?  of 
Germany,  the  people  of  Russia,  know  that  our  great  Ph-ei^ident. 
W  'odrcw  Wilson,  strupflod  for  a  Jtust  peace;  that  probably  due  to 
the  suffering  cf  the  Belgians  and  Uie  French,  to  the  destruction 
cau.ied  by  the  Germany  Army,  vengeance  ratlier  than  justice  dic- 
tated the  teams  of  the  peace  treaty,  which  was  an  unfortunate  one 
lor  the  world. 

The  thinking  people  of  the  Central  Powers  know  that  the  public 
opinion  cf  tins  Nation,  not  only  because  of  its  morality  but  because 
of  Its  tremendous  power,  can  be  and  Is  a  potent  force  In  the  world 
I  favor  the  use  of  that  American  public  opinion  In  condemnation  of 
the  course  that  the  German  rulex  has  taken  in  his  treatment  of  the 
civilian  populations  which  he  has  subjugated  and  cruelly  mistreated, 
and.  though  that  public  opinion  will  not  affect  him  nor  the  servile 
sycophants  around  him,  it  will  ultimately  affect  the  people  of 
Germany,  And  that  public  opinion  will  be  a  tremendous  factor  in 
shaping  for  the  world  a  course  which  all  men  of  good  will  hope  will 
set  the  end  of  this  half  century  of  war. 

Let  no  man  misunderstand  me.  Much  as  we  condemn  those  for 
the  moment— and  I  hope  It  Is  a  brief  one — who  control  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Germany  and  Russia;  much  as  we  sjonpathlze  with 
their  innocent  victim.^,  there  is  nothing  wt  can  or  should  do.  in  my 
considered  judgment,  by  military  action.  I  look  for  their  complete 
defeat.  I  lotk  for  the  ultimate  rise  of  their  own  people  against 
these  cruel  ma.sters  of  the  moment.  Our  C(jur.se  as  cltlzr^ns  Is  tbe 
expression  of  our  abhorrence  and  such  aid  us  we  can  In  our  charity 
give  I  approve  the  eloquent  words  of  a  rjcent  editorial  In  a  Detroit 
newspaper : 

"The  German  exF>erlence  must  have  gone  far  to  confirm  the  fact, 
accepted  In  this  country  for  200  years,  that  religion  is  safe  only 
where  there  Is  democracy.  Only  democracy  can  as-^ure  that  respect 
for  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual  human  being  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  freedom.  Including  religious  freedom." 

The  greatest  service  we  In  America  can  now  perform  Is  to  main- 
tain this  Nation  now  and  In  the  future  as  It  has  been  maintained 
in  the  past  an  example  to  the  world  that  a  solid,  substantial,  and 
permanent  government  can  exist  with  liberty  of  worship  and  indi- 
vidual freedom  for  all  its  people. 

That  is  our  mission.  To  follow  that  example  Is  the  one  hope  of 
this  war-torn  world. 
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Tuesday,  Fc'bruary  6,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  JAMES  M  MEAD.  OF  NEW  YORK.  AND 
EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  last 
evening  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  concerning 
problems  associated  with  hospital  and  sanitation  needs,  to- 
gether with  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of  January 
31,  1940,  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tonight  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  our  hospital  and  sanitation  needs. 

Last  week  I  presented  a  bill  in  the  Senate  which  proposes  a 
rather  large  construction  program  aimed  at  the  eventual  fulfill- 
ment of  these  needs. 

Any  proposal  of  this  tvpe  is  bound  to  attract  some  criticism, 
especially  in  these  days  when  we  are  seeking  to  reduce  government 

costs. 

However,  neither  at  this  time  nor  in  the  future  can  we  afford 
to  neglect  the  health  of  our  people. 

My  bill  provides  a  modest  approach  to  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  the  Nations  health.  That  is  why  1  tielleve  you  will 
be  Interested  in  what  I  am  trying  to  accomplish. 

To  grasp  this  subject  we  must  remember  that  in  the  pioneering 
of  this  great  country,  communities  sprang  up  almost  overnight. 

The  trend  was  ever  westward. 

As  towns  and  villages  began  to  dot  the  mnp  and  to  expand  there 
was  little  or  no  long-range  planning. 

An  adequate  water  supply,  of  course,  was  always  an  essential: 
but  less  attention  was  paid  to  sewage  disposal,  to  hospitalization, 
and  to  kindred  health  and  sanitation  requirements. 

It  was  natural,  therefbre,  that  as  time  went  on.  improper  sewage 
dUposal  should  result  In  polluted  rivers  and  lakes  which.  In  turn, 
brought  on  disease  that  at  times  reached  the  proportions  of 
epidemics. 
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the  CommonweaLlth  of  Peimsylvania  and  a  recognized  national  I  national   forests,   and   hurt   and   affront   the   farm    interests   of 
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II  vu  not  tmtU  ihortly  after  th«  CivW  War  that  the  country  at 
Unr«  re*!l/»<l  the  lack  of  adequate  and  necessary  facilities  for  aafe- 
Kuarding  the  puDllc  health 

Thla  nr*  rtae  to  the  creation  of  «an!tatlon  boards,  planning  com- 
fl^^mlrm^M  and  Other  bodies  by  States  and  U^cal  goveriiments.  to 
eoBibat  tb«i*  alarming  conditio na. 

While  great  utride*  w«-rt'  made  in  the  protection  of  th«  public 
health,  br  the  turn  of  the  century  we  were  Inundated  with  a  vast 
army  of  new  citizens 

Amencm  w%.%  Rrowln?  by  leaps  and  bound-i. 

<-;tie9  numbenn«  into  th"  tniUioiis  developed  and  with  them 
devjloi^ed  evfn  graver  sanltat.on   needs 

We  are  still  Rrowln«  in  p<ipulatjan  and  the  con.'<tructlon  of  ade- 
quate modern  hospitals,  water-supply  systema  and  sewer  facilities 
baa  not  be-n  able  t*)  k.^p  pace  with  our  (growth 

Complicating  this  problem  rame  the  economic  UiL<ipln  of  1929 

The  rtepr.'s.^lon  rrtnped  all  Imea  of  endeavor  and  the  public 
heulth  sufTrretl   prr;pornunately 

A  nharp  curtailment  of  (onstrurtlon  took  place 

The  depression  took  Ita  toll  In  health  a.s  problems  of  substandard 
hou.«!n«  malnutnticn.  and  reduced  8tand;xrd3  of  living  asserted 
theinwlven  „„_« 

Our  existing  hospitals  tot.k  on  added  burdens  In  many  instances 
entire  water  systems  or  .sewage-dlspoaal  systems  of  conmiunitles 
wm*  condemned 

Expenditures  for  hospital  construction  by  1933  were  at  an  in- 
crwdiblv  low  level 

Thr  Public  Works  Administration,  set  up  to  offer  financial  assist- 
ance to  l.<ral  b>xlles  m  the  national  emergency,  met  a  portion  of  the 
public  net-d  by  providlnR  funds  for  over  1700  hospital  projects. 
invQlvlnK  the  construction  of  over  2.000  buildings  with  accommoda- 
tJona  for  107  000  patients  ^  ,   ,    , 

The  Public  Works  Administration  ha.i  been  Immeasurably  helptul 
to  suffering  communities  during  the  6^  years  of  lt.s  existence  but 
now  It  is  being  liquidated,  therefore  a  new  attack  must  be  made  on 

this  pmblem  ^    ^        ^  ..  ,     »     ♦»... 

Tlu  re  la  a  vast  amount  yet  to  be  accomplished  and  It  .s  to  tm» 
K»k  that  mv  bill  applies  It.self  ^      ,  ^ 

In  I93«  Pre«Ud-nt  Bo<iaeveli  called  attention  to  health  requlre- 
menU  o(  the  Nation  At  that  tunc  hl.'=  National  Health  Conference. 
after  a  Nation-wide  health  survey,  reported  that  an  estimated  nor- 
mal mcrenae  in  hospital  t)eds  should  be  25.000  a  year. 

A*jain  in  Januar\-  19,19  the  President  expressed  to  the  Nation  his 
coniern  over  national  health  service*  and  rescurce.s. 

Then  Just  a  week  ago.  he  again  emphasized  the  Immediate  and 
pre.s.Mng  need  for  the  provlaicn  of  hospitals,  particularly  In  finan- 
cially dlstresnetl  aren.s 

Public-health  uiBclala  and  private  medical  experts  have  asaln  and 
again  cited  the  needs  that  exist  for  more  adequate  and  more  up-to- 
date  health  facilities 

And  so  we  see  that  th!»  la  not  a  theoretical  problem:  It  Is  an 
extremely  real  problem.  W^  have  no  more  precious  stake  in  our 
Nation  than  the  health  of  our  people  .  ^     v.  ^ 

The  Pre^id.  tit  ha.s  carefully  and  dramatically  explained  the  needs 
U^  hospital  facilities  In  flnaucially  depressed  sections  of  the  coun- 
try No  one  hai  taken  Issue  with  his  Judgment  on  this  subject. 
I   thoroughly   agree  with   the   propoe.^l   he  suggests. 

But   I   am   likewise  concerned  with   the  problem  of  health  on  a 

Allied  to  the  ever -increasing  demand  for  hospital  facilities  Is  the 
need  for  adequate  aater-*upply  systems  It  Is  estimated  that 
approximately  35  percent  of  suburban  and  rural  communities  In 
the  Nation  are  in  genuine  need  of  additional  or  Improved  water- 
supply  sysums.     We  mubt  not  blind  ourselves  to  this  widespread 

oet^  ^     ,    ^ 

Sewage  disposal  plant,*  and  vwer  lines  constitute  absolute  neces- 
.iltles  to  every  community  If  funds  at  reasonable  rates  were  avail- 
able from  any  source,  hundreds  of  cities  and  villages  would  go 
ahead  with  cor.slructlon  of  new  and  improved  projects  of  this  typo. 

The  elimination  and  reduction  of  stream  pollution  has  likewise 
become  a  paramount   need    throughout   the  ctmntry. 

A.<ide  from  the  disease  epidemics  that  result  from  such  pollution, 
there  are  practical  reasons  why  such  conditions  demand  to  be 
corrected  or  eliminated  The  wholesale  de.^truction  of  fl.«h  has 
resulu-d  In  many  places  bringing  pangs  to  the  hearts  of  sportsmen 
and  depletion  to  our  flsh  supply. 

Since  I  introduced  my  bill  to  provide  loans  for  the  con.struction 
of  facilities  to  meet  these  needs,  I  have  received  a  great  many 
letters  from  all  over  the  country  Inquiring  Into  Its  details. 

B.-fore  I  cv  nclud.'.  therefore.  I  wish  to  twlefly  explain  Its 
provisions. 

I  would  emphasize  right  here  that  this  plan  in  no  manner 
ccnrtict."*  with  the  President's  recommendatlcns.  nor  with  th(.«e 
of  the  Public  Health  Service:  this  Is  a  supplementary  proposal  to 
those  recommendations — one  which.  In  my  opinion,  commends  Itself 
a.s  metmg  the  existing  requiri-ments  of  hundreds  of  our  com- 
munities ^  .W.J 

I  am  proposing  that  the  Federal  Worfci  Agency  be  authorised 
to  make  loans.  100  percent  loanB--no  granu.  for  the  conatructlon. 
equipment,  repair,  alteration,  extension,  and  improvement  of  hos- 
pitals water  and  sewage  systems,  and  remedial  works  for  the  re- 
dticuon  of  pollution   in  cur  rivers  and  creeks. 

In  son^e  few  canes  it  might  be  advisable  to  amortize  such  loans 
over  a  very  long  period.  Therefore.  I  have  Indicated  a  ceUlng  of 
50  years  for  the  maturitv  of  these  loans  I  have  stipulated  that 
a  2  percent  interest  rale  be  charged  and  that  »300.000.000  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  One- third  of  thid  turn  Is  deflaitely  ear- 
marked for  hospital  conatrxiction. 


Hoepltal  loans  will  be  made  available  to  public  bodies  and  to 
private  nonprofit  orgnnlzatlons.  Thl.s  means  that  privately  owned, 
nonprofit  instltutlon.s.  operated  by  relifjlou.".  fraternal,  and  educa- 
tional organizations,  heretofore  denied  Federal  Public  Works  as- 
sistance    will    benefit    under    the    provisions    of    this   measure 

Important  to  bear  in  mind  Is  the  fact  that  these  loans  will  be 
repaid  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  They  will  Involve  no 
permanent  financial  burden  on  the  Government.  They  will  assist 
communities  and  nonprofit  organizations  in  the  construction  of 
permanent,   self-llquldatlng.   wfsentlal   projects. 

While  I  have  not  dl.scus.sed  this  prrpn«ed  proeram  as  It  would 
affect  our  economy  and  the  unemployment  problem,  that,  of 
course    IS  a  natural  outgrowth. 

Such  a  pmgram  wculd  prrvide  many  Jotis  In  both  the  skilled 
and  unskilled  fields.  It  wculd  serve  to  stimulate  Increased 
activity  In  the  heavy,  durable  goods  indvistrles. 

In  view  of  the  liquidation  of  the  P  W  A  .  and  the  ctxrlallment 
of  relief  funds,  this  program  would  serve  as  a  partial  cushion  for 
the  .shock  that  Is  bound  to  result  from  abrupt  reductions  In 
public  employment. 

Tills  plan  dovetails  Into  other  suggestions  that  are  being  ad- 
vanced to  promote  the  public  health. 

There  Is  a  wldet-pread  demand  for  essential  projects  of  th;s 
nature  We  cannot  aflord  to  neglect  the  Nation's  hetilth — If  we  do. 
we  are  all  bound  to  .suITer  In  the  future 

This  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  apply  ourselves  to  a  practical. 
Inexpensive  .solution  of  this  problem. 

A  strong,  healthy,  vlgorotis  race  is  our  Nation's  supreme  defense. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  January  31.  1940] 

THE    PRE-SIDENT'S    HOSPITALS 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Congress  will  approve  the  Presi- 
dents  request  for  an  appropriation  of  $7.500  000  to  $10000.000  for 
thf  cons:ruction  of  some  50  experimental  hoepitals  In  regions 
where  populations  are  poorest  and  medical  care  Is  hardly  known. 
Social  workers,  organized  medicine,  public  health  officers  medical 
reformers  all  hailed  the  plan  when  It  was  first  outlined  a  few 
months  ago.  Yet  In  view  of  the  mounting  deficit,  the  Nation 
wculd  support  the  President's  medical  enterprise  more  whole- 
heartedly If  he  had  not  made  a  special  financial  cjise  of  It  Though 
the  maximum  of  $10.000  000  requested  Is  little  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  a  national  Budget  of  nine  billions  can  we 
bf  .sure  that  this  Is  the  end  of  medical  experimentation  until  a 
Federal  health  bill  Is  passed?  Exp)erlments  have  a  way  of  revealing 
unforeseen,  urgent,  and  expensive  needs  The  hospital  plan  would 
not  have  suffered  If,  instead  of  asking  for  a  special  appropriation, 
the  President  had  simply  included  the  Item  of  ten  millions  In  the 
Budget  and  indicated  that  the  money  should  be  found  through 
offsetting  economies  where   they  could   most   easily   be   made 

Medically  the  President's  plan  has  one  weakness  It  does  not 
dwell  heavily  enough  on  the  kind  of  medicine  and  surgery  that  Is 
to  be  practiced  In  the  experimental  hospitals  Since  the  Federal 
Government  Is  to  erect  the  buildings  and  retain  title  to  them  and 
their  equipment.  It  has  a  right  not  only  to  set  up  medical  stand- 
ards as  the  President  Indicates,  but  to  Insist  that  the  standards 
be  observed  Insi'^tence  Is  especially  Important  In  counties  where 
physicians  are  few  and  not  highly  competent,  and  where  surgery 
Is  nonexistent  Yet  the  President  believes  that  a  board  with  merely 
advisory  powers  will  meet  the  requirements  If  medical  standards 
are  to  be  of  the  highest  the  board  must  have  authority  to  enforce 
Its  mt-dical  rxiles      Advice  may  be  Ignored 

Congress  can  rectify  this  oversight  by  specifying  the  functions 
of  the  medical  board  and  giving  It  the  power  that  it  should  have 
If  the  local  commtinities  which  are  to  conduct  the  hospitals  with 
their  own  money  are  to  render  the  kind  of  service  expected  of  well- 
equipped  Instltutlon-s  Control  is  the  very  essence  of  every  experi- 
ment And  unless  control  Is  exercised  by  the  Surgeon  General,  and 
a  medical  Ijoard  of  which  he  should  be  the  chairman,  we  run  the 
risk  of  building  50  hospitals  from  which  little  of  medical  value 
can  be  learned  If  this  experiment  Is  conducted  in  the  right  way. 
Congres.s  will  be  greatly  aided  In  framing  a  health  bill  which  will 
not  impose  on  the  country  a  tax  burden  as  outrageously  heavy  as 
tbat  called  for  by  the  Wagner  bill. 


The  Forest  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANl.K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 


LETTER    PROM   HON     GIFFORD   PINCHOT 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimovis  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  and  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  letter  written  to  me  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  twice  Governor  of 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  recognized  national 
leader  in  all  efforts  to  conserve  and  beautify  our  national  for- 
ests. In  this  letter  he  calls  attention  to  the  attempt  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  get  the  Forest  Service  and  the  national 
forests  away  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  outlines 
his  objections  to  such  a  transfer. 

Mr.  Pinchot  Is  an  authority  on  this  subject  and  speats  i^-ith 
the  force  of  a  lifetime  of  private  and  public  experience.  As 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  he  put  into 
effect  hi.s  principles  of  forest  conservation  and  beautification, 
with  the  result  that  Pennsjivania  is  the  proud  owner  of  one 
of  the  best  maintained  and  most  beautiful  areas  of  forest  land 
in  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  1615  Rhode  Island  Avtsv^  NW  . 

'  Washington.  D.  C.  February  3,  1940. 

Hon  James  J.  Davis. 

Unitrd  Statrs  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Jim  :  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the 
renewed  attempt  of  the  Interior  Department  to  get  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  national  forests  away  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I'here  is  no  good  reason  for  the  proposed  tran.sfer  of  the  Forest 
Service  or  any  part  of  it.  Moreover.  It  would  be  a  severe  and 
unneces.'iary  blow  to  the  farmers  of  America.  The  P^irm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Grange,  the  Farmers"  Union,  the  National 
Cooperative  Council,  the  Federation  of  Milk  Producers,  and  other 
farm  organizations  have  made  ofQclal  protest  apMinst  It. 

So  have  the  National  F.  deration  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  American 
Forestry  A.ssociatlon.  the  Association  of  State  Foresters,  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters,  the  National  Livestock  Association,  the  Na- 
tional W(5ol  Growers"  A-ssoclatlon,  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers" A.ssoclatlon.  the  California  and  other  western  chambers  of 
commerce,  the  Izaak  Walloii  League,  the  Camp  Fire  Club  of  America, 
etc. 

The  users  of  the  national  forests  and  the  people  of  the  11  States 
which  Include  most  of  the  national  forests,  and  their  represtnta- 
tivis  In  Senate  and  Hotise,  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  letting 
the  Forest  Service  be.  There  is  also  strong  opposition  in  the  Cen- 
tral and  Elasttrn  States. 

This  Is  no  partisan  qur'Stlon.  I  fought  the  transfer  when  Re- 
publican Secretaries  of  the  Interior  tried  for  it  under  Coolldge, 
Harding,  and  Hoover.  Just  as  now.  Under  any  administration  It 
would  ruin  the  Service 

Nothing  whatever  Is  to  be  gained  by  tearing  the  Forest  Service 
cut  of  the  Department  where  It  belongs,  grew  up,  and  has  done 
sur-h  admirable  work.  No  one  pretends  that  it  could  do  better  else- 
where than  where  it  Is  now. 

Every  Chief  Fore.«ter  has  been  dead  against  it.  E\ery  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  last  40  years  has  emphasized  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  forestry  with  agriculture.  The  national  forests  are 
important  parts  of  the  agrlculttiraJ  equipment  of  America.  They 
are  cooperating  forms  of  land  use  built  on  the  soil.  To  separate 
them  would  deeply  Injure  both. 

As  the  President  himself  said  last  December,  "the  forest  problem 
Is  part  of  the  broud  problem  of  modern  agriculture  "'  Forest  con- 
servation is  an  lndi.s{x>nsable  part  of  agricultural  conservation. 
Trees  are  an  imjaortant  farm  crop.  They  help  sustain  farm  enter- 
prises, lessen  erosion  and  floods,  serve  Irrigation,  and  contribute  to 
livestock  pa-sturage. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  In  close,  constant,  and  necessary  coopera- 
tion With  more  than  half  of  the  other  organizations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  such  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration,   Agricultural   Economics,   etc. 

All  but  an  Insignlflcant  minority  of  conser^•atlontst8  oppo.se 
taking  the  national  forests  or  the  Forest  Service  (In  which  the 
conservation  policy  originated)  out  of  its  present  location.  This 
move  would  amount  to  a  most  destructive  attack  on  the  national- 
conservation  policy. 

The  Interior  Department  Is  not  fitted  to  handle  the  national 
forests.  Its  chief  function  wl'h  respect  to  public  lands  under  the 
laws  of  Congress  is  to  pass  them  into  private  hands.  Again,  the 
Interior  Department  centralizes  Its  work  in  Wa.shlngton.  The 
Agricultural  Department  decentralizes  The  Forest  Service  de- 
cides local  questions  by  local  men  on  local  grounds.  Centraliza- 
tion would  cripple  It. 

The  national  forests  are  handled  for  production  frcm  the  soil. 
The  national  parks  are  not.  That  the  parks  are  in  the  Interior 
Department  Is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  national  forests  should 
be  there  also. 

Because  Theodore  Roosevelt  recognized  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment s  handling  of  the  national  forests  was  a  public  scandal, 
he  sectired  their  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where 
their  adminl.^^tratlon  has  become  a  model  of  clean,  competent, 
publicly  approved  efficiency  unsiirpassed  by  any  Government 
bureau. 

The  Interior  Department  has  no  claim  whatever  upon  the  na- 
tional forests.  Ambition  for  power  Is  no  good  reason  for  ui;8ettlng 
a  lay-out  that  works  superbly  where  It  Is. 

The  transfer  would  seriously  disable  the  Forest  Service,  cut  off 
essential  cooperaUou  wltli  otber  bureaus.  Injtire  the  visers  of  tlie 


national    forests,    and    hurt    and    affront    the    farm    interesta   of 
America. 

Only  the  strongest  constructive  reasons  could  Justify  the  trana- 
fer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  reason  of  morale,  cooperation, 
natural  relations,  tradition,  and  good  work  are  against  the  transfer. 
Why  rock  the  boat? 

Sincerely  yours, 

GirroRD  Pinchot. 


Associate  Justice  Murphy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MKHltiAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   H.   C.    GARRISON    IN    THE   DETROIT   NEWS 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Honorable 
FYank  Murphy  took  the  formal  oath  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  th?n 
achieved  the  highest  position  that  has  ever  been  achieved  in 
this  Government  by  a  native  of  Michigan.  A  very  fine 
!  tribute  was  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Garrison  in  the  Detroit 
News,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Garrison's  article 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Detroit  News  of  January  4,  1940] 

MtniPHTS   Stoemt    Career   May    Find   Its   First   Calm 

(By  H.  C.  Garrison) 

For  nearly  20  years,  slim,  red-headed,  bushy-browed  Prank  Mtir- 
phy  has  stood  at  the  very  core  of  the  political  maelstrom  where  the 
storms  of  criticism  rip  and  roar,  where  ambitions  fall  before  the 
hurricanes  of  opposition  and  reputations  are  shredded  Into  ribbons. 

Hi.«i  incumbency  of  virtually  every  public  position  he  has  held^ 
and  there  have  been  a  half  dozen  of  them — has  been  the  subject  oX 
violent  controversy,  for  Frank  Murphy  was  of  a  peculiar  tempera- 
ment that  caused  among  his  friends  an  admiration  that  wsus  close 
upon  idolatry  and  goaded  his  enemies  Into  something  akin  to  a 
frenzy  of  hatred.  There  were  few  persons  who  were  able  to  preserve 
an  aloof  middle  ground  with  Prank  Murphy.  You  either  liked  him 
a  lot  or  you  hated  his  guts.  Thafs  a  pretty  pungent  phrase,  but 
it's  descriptive. 

As  Judge  of  the  recorder's  court  of  Detroit,  Murphy  waa  praised 
to  the  skies  for  his  humanltarlanism.  his  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  unfortunate,  and  he  was  lambasted  right  merrily 
for  what  his  critics  were  plea.sed  to  call  "softness." 

Crrv"S    GRAVEST    CRISIS 

As  mayor  of  Detroit,  he  ran  full  tilt  Into  the  city's  gravest  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Mayor  Murphy  decreed  that  no  one  should  go  hungry. 
The  welfare  funds  were  poured  out  like  water. 

It  may  be  there  wa.s  waste  at  first,  before  the  system  was  fully 
organized.  On  the  ether  hand,  the  problem  was  there  and  had 
to  be  met  at  once,  not  next  week  or  next  month  or  next  year.  Time, 
tide,  and  empty  stomachs  wait  for  no  man.  The  budget  went  out 
of  balance.     It  had  to. 

The  criticism  was  terrific  The  wolves  howled  upon  the  Murphy 
doorstep  day  and  nlpht.  Yet  there  was  a  mighty  host  who  said: 
"This  Is  the  man  who  fed  us  when  we  were  hui-'gry."  You  were 
running  Into  trouble  when  you  criticized  Prank  Murphy  to  those 
people. 

Again,  as  Governor,  Murphy  had  the  sit-down-strike  problem 
thrown  Into  his  lap.  It  was  a  ticklish  problem,  too.  No  one  can 
deny  that.  The  stern  legalists  said  Governor  Murphy  should  have 
blasted  the  strikers  out  of  the  plants.  If  need  be.  They  didn't  think 
It  would  go  that  far.  It  Is  true  They  believed  that  a  word  from  the 
Governor  would  have  brought  the  strikers  out.  But  there  was  no 
proof  of  that  An  attempt  to  dislodge  them  might  have  meant  the 
bloodiest  day  in  Michigan's  history. 

ONLY    ONE   HUkT 

The  strikes  were  mediated.  The  men  finally  came  out  peaceably. 
No  one  was  hurt — that  Is,  no  one  but  the  man  who  decreed  there 
ghculd  be  no  bloodshed.  He  went  down  to  defeat  the  next  time 
out,  and  90  percent  of  the  cause  of  that  defeat  was  opposition  to 
his  sit-down  policy. 

His  policies  as  Governor  General  and  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Philippines  met  with  sharp  criticism  and  high  praise.  So  did  his 
work  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Yet,  buffeted  and  blown  about  as  he  has  been.  Prank  Murphy 
tdways  has  weathered  tht?  storm.  He  has  gone  on  steadily,  relent- 
lesely  almost,  from  Job  to  better  Job. 

And  now,  after  nearly  20  years  of  the  wars.  Prank  Murphy  haa 
emerged  on  the  high,  still  plateau  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  th* 
United  States,  where  tlie  political  winds  blow  not,  where  criticism. 
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wh«a  It  eocnca  at  all.  Is  whtspeird  tvhlnd  a  ahtcldlng  hand  In  dark 
corn*T«.  wh^rp  thrrr  L»  pcaci*  anrl  «-curily  and  tbe  opportunity  to 
pondr-r  problroM  In  quift  and  at  lelnurr 

Maybr  Mr  Jiurticr  Murphy  will  enjoy  the  calm  of  the  country's 
lii(tMSt  kiial  tribui.al  Mayb«  he  haa  be«n  In  the  hurly-burly  too 
long  and  w.il  fret  ai.d  paw  at  the  unaccustomed  quiet  like  an 
unhtppy  flM  wBf  horn-  in  a  stall  You  must  remember  that  Prank 
Murphy  la  Irtah.  and  rvd-heuaed  to  boct.  And  he  u>  oniy  46.  which 
u  yuung  to  retire. 

FAMILY    or    KEXKLd 

Murphy  cornea  from  a  family  of  re»)el?>  His  father,  the  late 
John  r  Murphy  w.i»  imprisomd  in  Canada  when  a  boy  for  Fenian 
actlTttlea  Th.-re  are  stories  of  rt-bcllioua  Murphys  In  In-land.  but 
his  latiMTf  »    i;l-l  npver  jHTmli  yountf  Friinlc  to  study  his  family  tree. 

"Only  ai.'  t>-  'h'T  about  family  tret'S."  said  Murphy  the  elder, 
"and.  anywnv.  y^^u  probably  wouldn't  like  what  you  found  " 

Frank  Murphy  was  bom  In  Harbor  Beach.  Mich  April  13.  1893 
He  came  by  hl>.  DemocrHllc  politics  honestly  fi)r  hi.s  fath  r  before 
him  waa  an  ardent  JeXTernoiiiaa  tuid  waa  active  in  Huron  County 
poiitica. 

Prank  took  part  in  the  luual  boyhfiod  activities  of  a  small  town. 
but  he  waa  more  serious  and  lariher-seeln?  th.in  moet  boys  of  his 
•g«  He  decided  before  he  evt-r  left  homr  th:it  he  never  would 
■Bote  or  drink.  He  felt  that  these  habiu  would  Impair  hl8  effl- 
•tency.  and  he  hud  already  decidid  he  was  guing  a  long  way  up. 
Therefore,  he  felt  he  ne^dixl  all  hi.s  power* 

On  th«  campus  of  the  University  of  MuhlRan  young  Murphy  won 
a  rtpuUUuD  US  an  oraU<r.  an  art  which  he  retained  and  poUiihed 
until  he  la  today  ot.e  of  America  k  fUu-st  platform  bpeakers. 

nV«-DOl.LA«-A-WEfJt   CIJXK 

Graduated  from  the  law  school  of  the  university  In  1914.  he 
obtained  a  p<iet  a*  clerk  in  th<'  law  office  of  tho  late  Ctt-crgf  F. 
Mona^han.  in  Detroit  wher*»  h:«<  ^ervlr^'*  were  valued  at  the  iin- 
nattertng  stipend  of  »5  a  week  This  he  pieced  out  to  $13  by  teach- 
ing three  nlkiht  claases  a  week  In  the  Delray  district 

After  3  year^  as  a  struKHl'-'ig  young  lawyer  ;n  Detroit.  Murphy 
entered  the  oflJcers'  training  camp  at  Port  Sheridan.  Ill  .  and  was 
comnilRsioned  a  Ileut»'ni»nt  He  -saw  no  active  service  but  went  to 
France  and  later  was  part  of  the  Army  of  Occxipatlon  In  Germany. 
After  the  war  he  was  detall«-d  as  an  Army  student  to  study  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Lordrn  and  afterward  at  Trinity  College  In  Dublin. 
He  »•«  dl.vhanred  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  returned  to  Detroit. 

Here  he  was  appointed  an  aaalstant  United  States  district  attor- 
ney in  1913  under  that  stern  taskmaster,  the  late  John  E  Klnnane. 
H*>  rect'lv-d  official  commendation  from  Attorney  General  A. 
M  tchell  Palmer  and  from  Gen  John  J.  Pershing  In  1920  for  his 
siicceasful  prcs-ctitlon  of  a  »30  000.000  war-prrvft  conspiracy 

In  IW3  Murphy  was  elected  JudKe  of  the  recorders  court  of  De- 
Uoit  after  a  slirrlnn  campal»;n  a({aln»t  the  so-called  "big  four" 
Judge*  In  192»  he  was  elected  to  a  second  term  but  refltrned  In 
19S0  to  become  a  candidate  for  mavor  Mayor  Charles  Bowles  had 
been  recalled,  and  there  was  a  large  field.  Including  Bowle-s  himself. 
at  the  elf^ilon  to  select  a  successor  Under  the  faulty  law  as  It 
atood  at  thut  lime,  there  was  no  primary      Murphy  won  ea-llv 

Murphv  admitted  h'  had  had  n<i  experience  as  an  adm'nlstmtor, 
but  pp^miaed  he  would  pick  excellen'  men  for  his  cabinet  Thnt 
promi»r>  was  kept  religiously  He  made  the  late  Joseph  E  Mills 
commissioner  of  public  works,  and  Mr  MlLs  tum*>d  out  to  be  one 
of  the  best  executives  In  the  history  of  the  city  He  retained  the 
able  Clarence  E  Wilcox  as  corp^jriition  coun.s<>l;  he  put  James  K. 
Watkln«.  an  attorney  of  hlph  reputation,  in  as  police  commissioner. 

^rhsps  h!8  moitt  fortunate  selection.  In  view  of  h\^  own  career, 
wss  that  of  O  Ha'.l  Roosevelt  as  city  controller.  Hall  Rcoeevelt  Is 
the  brother  of  Mrs  PranWln  D  Roosevelt  That  was  the  beginning 
of  his  friendship  w;th  President  Roosevelt  and  the  ba.sis  of  the 
friendlT  charge  that  Murphy  has  "gone  onward  and  upward  with 
R<xy»evelt." 

MTT.UOV3    roa    iiri.n:T 

In  the  first  year  of  his  administration.  Mayor  Murphy  spent 
•2C.0CO.000  for  welfare  rel.ef.  Neither  the  State  nor  the  Pe<leral 
Government  waii  contributing  at  the  time,  to  any  substantial  de- 
gree. Tl^ere  was  pU-niy  oi  criticism,  but  Murphy  was  easily  re- 
elected nuiyor  in  1931 

Mayor  Murphy,  in  his  second  term,  began  the  Job  of  reducing  the 
budget  He  called  In  a  "brain  trust '  of  financiers,  industrial. sts. 
and  busines-imen  and  cut  the  operating  costs  of  the  city  govern- 
ment by  W7  OCO  000  In  a  perUd  of  about  a  y^-ar 

He  bad  launched  a  debt-ref  undm  :  profrram  when  he  resigned  as 
mavor  lu  April  l»3;l  to  accept  President  Roosevelt's  appointment  to 
U>e  118.000  a  year  pest  as  CKwemor  General  of  the  Philippines  He 
tcxik  «  number  of  his  tru-stod  I>trolt  friends  to  the  Orient  with  him 
to  fill  key  posts-  Joe  Mills,  his  best  executive.  Edward  Kemp,  his 
law  partner.  Ncmian  HJl.  his  secretary 

In  the  Hrft  year  of  his  administration  In  the  PhlPpptnes  Governor 
General  Murphy  cut  governmental  expenses  flOOOOOOO  Other 
srhH'V'enaients  of  hu  regime  Included  the  introduction  of  an  8-hour- 
day  law.  a  fmnchise  for  women,  a  central  budget  control  system. 
placing  governnient-cwned  enterprises  on  a  paying  basis,  a  parole 
a?id  tndetermtnate-sentcnce  system,  reorganization  of  the  constabu- 
lary. 

PLZASAMT   mKLATTOm 

When  th«  Philippines  became  a  commonwealth  Governor  General 
Murphv  was  retained  at  Manil.i  as  High  Commissioner  He  had  no 
real  authority  Uls  only  Jot}  was  to  keep  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernment at  th*  United  St&tea  and  the  Philippine  Common  wealth 
pteaaenW 


Of  course,  he  was  crltlclaed  for  his  work  in  the  Philippines,  too. 
There  were  some  who  said  he  played  too  close  to  ambitious  Manuel 
Quezon,  later  President  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth,  but  his 
8ucce>ii>cr.  Paul  V  McN'utt.  fcund  he  had  to  pay  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  Quezon,  too 

In  1936  Murphy  resigned  the  HlPh  Commlsaionership  and  rettrrned 
to  Detroit  to  betome  a  candidate  for  Governor.  He  was  elected  by  s 
narrow  margin.  The  flr^it  big  Eit-down  strike  wa.<^  already  in  process 
when  Governor  Murphy  took  office  January  1.  1937  Murphy  called 
cut  the  National  Guard  to  keep  peace  in  Flint,  but  would  not  permit 
them  to  attempt  to  eject  the  strikers. 

The  General  Motors  strike  was  followed  by  the  Chrysler  strike  and 
by  a  host  of  smaller  ones  The  critics  said  all  .sutetquent  strikes 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  Governor  acted  "strongly"  in  the 
first  one 

But  there  wa.s  no  bloodshed  and  the  strikes  finally  were  settled 
peaceably. 

CALLS  ON  EXPERTS 

Governor  Murphy  had  followed  his  Detroit  cxLstom  In  his  appoint- 
ments Almost  all  of  the  kev  appointments  were  nonpolitlcal  Ho 
took  men  who  were  experts  In  their  line  but  were  almost  unheard  of 
politically,  men  like  his  budiret  director.  Harold  D  Smith  who  had 
been  executive  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Municipal  League  for  many 
years  but  who  never  liad  held  a  political  office 

In  the  uproar  over  the  sit-down  strikes,  the  public  loct  sight  oJ 
the  really  magnificent  accomplishments  of  the  Murphy  adminis- 
tration in  La:..s;ng  He  put  through  a  civU-scrvicc  law  over  the 
opposition  of  many  of  his  own  party  leaders;  a  .<iecret  primary 
ballot,  a  basic  st  lence  act:  an  nccupational-dt.^eas«'  law;  a  teachers' 
tenure  law;  a  welfare  consol:dat:on  law  later  defeated  In  referen- 
dum through  the  Influence  of  county  politicians 

When  the  legislature  appropriated  $18000000  more  than  the 
States  estimated  income.  Governor  Murphv  vetoed  $3  000  r  00  In 
appropriations  and  slashed  $12  000  000  from  the  budget  He  cut 
another  $2,000,000  from  the  budget  in  the  summer  of  1938  when 
the  relief  problem  became  pressing  again,  by  reducing  salaries  from 
0  to  15  percent. 

DErtATTD    IN    I93S 

The^e  accomplishments  fnded  out,  however,  before  public  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  handling  of  the  sit-down  strikes,  and  Murphy 
was  defr.Ttcd  for  reelection  Ln  1938.  E\en  former  Gov.  Wllham  A. 
Comnock.  of  hl.s  own  party,  publicly  turned  against  him. 

Before  Governor  Murphy  was  out  of  office,  he  was  appointed 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  by  President  Rooetvtit  lie 
entered  Into  his  new  duties  shortly  after  January  1,  1939. 

In  Washington  his  conduct  of  his  new  pest  ha.s  been  spectacular. 
He  convicted  Democratic  Boss  Pendergast.  of  Kansas  City;  routed 
the  corrupt  Democratic  politicians  of  Louisiana;  Indicted  Moses 
Annenberg.  Philadelphia  publisher,  for  income-iax  evasion;  prose- 
cuted federal  Judge  B4artin  Manton  In  New  York  for  ■selling  Jtis- 
tlce  "  He  shock  up  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
replacing  many  of  the  old  political  hacks  with  young  men  who  were 
not  afraid  cf  politicians  or  politicaJ  power. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OK    ORKGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     RUFUS    C.    HOLMAN.    OF    OREGON 


Mr.  HOL?/IAN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  I  dt-llvered 
In  this  city,  before  the  American  Coalition,  a  brief  address 
which  reflects  in  a  limited  way  my  views  on  a  subject  which 
is  of  lively  interest  to  many  of  cur  citizens.  I  a&k  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  the  stenographer's  transcript  of  my  speech 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rucobd.  as  follows: 

Mr  Colby.  M.-  President,  fellow  cvmntrymen.  what  I  have  to  say 
to  you  must  be  said  extemporaneously  and  withotit  previous  prepara- 
tlcn  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  speak  here  tcdav.  but  1  am  glad 
of  the  opportimity  Ever  since  I  have  come  out  of  the  Vft^t  and 
into  the  Ea.it  1  have  longed  for  the  opportunity  to  nppear  before  nn 
American  audience  (Applause  ]  Time  and  again  the  lines 
have  occurred  to  me; 

'3reBthes   there   the   man     with   soul   so  dead. 
Who  never  to  hinwelf  hath  said. 
"This  is  my  own.  my  native  land.' " 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  make  seme  reference  to  my  own  back- 
ground and  present  opportunities,  because  you  do  not  know  me. 
And  nelttifr  does  the  kind  gentienuui  who  introduced  me,  nor  he 
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who  Invited  me  here.  Perhaps  when  I  get  through  you  will  regret 
you  ever  met  me. 

On  my  mother's  side  I  come  from  an  old  American  family.  She 
was  a  Huntington,  and  the  Huntingtons  founded  Norwich.  Conn.,  In 
1635  and  fought  through  the  American  Revolution.  On  my  father's 
side,  I  am  the  son  of  an  EnglL^^h  Immigrant  boy.  I  mention  that 
because  I  am  going  to  have  something  to  say  on  immigration. 

Both  of  my  parents,  but  prior  to  their  marriage,  crossed  the  plains 
to  Oregon  in  the  covered  wat;ons  of  1852.  and  I  Just  want  to  give  you 
a  little  background  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  present  philosophy 
of  opportunity,  or  the  lack  of  It,  In  this  country. 

When  Oregon  pioneers  with  their  covered  wagons,  facing  and 
experiencing  Indian  attack.";,  came  to  the  broad  livers,  they  didn't 
stand  by  the  river  bank  and  begin  to  wear  out  their  thumbs  for  a 
lift.  There  were  no  bridges  but  they  got  across  the  rivers.  The 
faint-hearted  turned  back.  When  the  Oregon  pioneers  came  to  the 
mountains  and  they  found  no  roads  over  them  they  didn't  sit  down 
and  demand  that  Congress  pass  a  law.  They  got  over  tht-  mountains. 
And  when  they  got  in  the  gorge  of  that  great  Columbia  River,  that 
deep  and  Inhospitable  gorge.  In  the  late  fall  and  curly  winter  and 
the  snowstorms  came  on  and  <  very  head  of  livestock  starved  they 
didn't  go  on  r*llef.  |  Applause  )  They  went  Into  that  densely 
timbered  country,  my  own  grandfather  and  his  family,  with  not  a 
head  of  livestock,  winter  coming  on.  made  a  clearing  In  the  forest, 
built  a  log  cabin,  and  did  not  have  even  salt  to  put  on  baked  potatoes. 
They  had  no  salt  nor  pepper,  tea  nor  coffee  nor  tugar  They 
parched  wheat  to  make  a  hot  cereal  drink  long  before  anybody  ever 
heard  of  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  They  did  net  claim  to  be  under- 
privileged They  would  have  resented — and  vigorously  as  an  in- 
sult— any  such  term  as  applied  to  them. 

In  crossing  the  plains  they  had  thrown  out  of  their  wagons  their 
bedsteads,  their  furniture,  their  dishes,  everything  that  they  had. 
except  dried  apples  and  beans  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  a  few 
crude  farming  implements  because  oxen  could  not  drag  the  heavily 
loaded  wagons  where  there  were  no  roads  or  bridges. 

The  Oregon  pioneers  may  have  been  destitute,  but  they  were 
never  poor  Do  you  get  what  I  mean?  (Applause  ]  They  had 
character,  self-reliance,  and  Independence— they  were  genuine 
Americans — the  kind  uf  Americans  that  made  our  country  and 
upon  whom  we  must  now  depend  for  its  preservation.  By  the 
observation  of  the  orderly  enforcement  of  law.  by  perseverance, 
truthfulness,  self-reliance,  and  thrift,  their  clearings  grew  into  fine 
farms  and  their  log  cabins  Into  frame  dwellings. 

I  come  on  here  to  Washington  with  no  prtvious  experience  in 
legislative  work,  but  I  have  had  20  years  of  administrative  experi- 
ence and  have  left  behind  me  a  record  of  doing  more  filings  with 
less  money  |  .\pplause  ]  It  appalls  me  to  see  here  the  wasteful, 
U.seless  extravagance  resulting  from  what  I  think  is  incompetent 
administration.  And  In  this  period  of  ever-mounting  Federal  def- 
icits, bear  this  In  mind :  No  government  in  history  ever  survived 
bankruptcy,  and  if  we  lo.«;e  our  Government,  we  lose  everything. 

I  like  the  language  that  I  learned  In  my  schoolboy  days,  rep<jrted 
to  have  been  u.scd  by  John  Smith  who  founded  Jamestown.  Va.,  In 
1607,  and  during  that  later  time  called  the  "starving  time,'*  when 
he  said.  "He  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat." 

I  like  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  said,  "If  we  are  to 
be  tola  from  Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  v.e  thall 
soon  want  bread  " 

I  also  like  his  expression,  "That  country  Is  best  governed  which 
Is   governed    least  " 

I  like  to  read  George  Washington's  Farewell  Address  as  he 
stresses  the  wisdom  of  the  avoidance  of  International  alliances. 

I  come  on  here  as  a  Senator  from  Oregon  and  find  myself  a 
member  of  five  very  Impnirtant  committees,  some  of  which  are 
very  pertinent  to  the  questions  that  this  group,  I  understand.  Is 
considering  I  am  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on  naval  affairs  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  am  a  member  cf  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Public  Lands  Committee,  and  I  am  al.so  a  member  of 
the  Immigration  Committee  It  seems  to  me  I  have  a  wonderful 
opp>ortunlty  to  serse  the  American  people,  and  I  have  nothing  left 
In  life   to  do   but   to  serve  them.      |  Applause.) 

I  have  gone  along  and  been  a  party  to,  and  assume  my  share  of 
responsibility  for  appropriating  money  and  devising  ways  and 
means  for  America  to  become  so  strong  in  a  military  and  naval 
sense  th.-^t  no  nation  or  group  of  nations  dare  attack  her,  and 
then  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  I  want  America  to  mind  her  own 
business.      |  Applau.se  ] 

Every  elected  official  or  representative  of  the  people  in  our 
Nation,  from  the  President  to  the  local  town  constable,  must  take 
an  oath  of  otQce.  In  every  one  of  those  oaths  is  the  obligation  and 
the  promise  to  protect,  defend,  and  support  the  American  Consti- 
tution. When  I  have  taken  that  oath  (and  I  have  taken  It  many 
times)    I  never  have  had  any  mental  reservations. 

For  what  I  am  going  to  say  from  now  on  I  probably  will  get 
hisses  from  some  as  well  as  applause  from  others,  but  I  have 
lived  my  political  life  as  a  lone  wolf.  WTiilc  I  have  received  the 
nomination  at  times  of  both  parties,  I  have  always  received  the 
opposition  of  the  organized  politicians,  in  both  parties.  I  am 
able  to  stand  alone. 

When  I  look  the  oath  to  protect,  defend,  and  support  the  Con- 
stitution, the  obligation  didn't  set  forth  from  what  particular 
kind  or  methods  of  attacks  I  took  It  to  mean  from  every  kind 
of  an  attack  I  waa  to  protect,  defend,  and  support  the  Consti- 
tution. 


It  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  Communist*  to  undermine  and 
overthrow  our  Constitutional  Government;  so  that  when  o\it  In 
my  State  one  of  the  county  courts  removed  Communists  from  the 
relief  rolls  and  was  forced  to  put  them  back  on  the  ri  lief  ro!ls  by 
a  representative  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 1  thought  the  Executive  was  violating  his  solemn  oath  to 
protect,  defend,  and  support  the  American  Constitution,  because 
through  one  of  his  appointed  representatives  he  was  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  Its  enemies.      lApplau.'^e  | 

We  need  leadership  in  this  country  whose  acts  and  deeds  square 
with  Its  fair  words.      |  Applause  1 

My  distinguished  colit-ague  from  Massachusetts.  Senator  Waijsh, 
has  tt)ld  you  more  eloqumtly,  and  probably  more  forcibly,  of  the 
hazards  of  our  foreign  relationships  than  I  can:  but  I  want  to  call 
to  your  mind  the  immediate  hazards  of  our  domestic  and  Inferior 
relationships.  I  believe  If  our  Govertunent  Is  to  'oe  overthrown 
It  Is  to  be  overthrown  from  enemies  within  our  territory  rather 
than  by  enemies  from  without.  Our  present  foes  are  domestic 
foes,  not  foreign  foes 

I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  immigration.  In 
Its  regulation,  and  in  the  supervision  of  those  aliens  amongst  us 
who  need  supervising.  Up  to  now,  my  efforts  have  not  resulted  In 
anything  constructive,  and  time  Is  fleeting.  I  have  requested  re- 
peatedly other  M«  mbers  of  the  Conj^rcss.  men  who  have  been  here 
longer  than  I.  to  permit  me  to  Join  with  them  that  we  may  co- 
operate together  and  bring  out  an  Immigration  bill  and  a  bill 
povemlng  the  conduct  of  aliens  In  this  country  that  would  have 
the  general  and  united  support  of  all  of  us.  All  I  have  got  so  far 
along  that  line  is  merely  oral  approval  signifying  that  1  have  a 
grand  Idea  I  have  within  the  last  2  or  3  days  made  another 
attempt  for  concerted  action  which  I  hope  will  bear  fruit. 

Now  mind  yoti,  d^nt  ever  forget  the  fact  that  my  own  father 
I  was  an  Immigrant  and  that  I  have  no  personal  enmity  to  any 
I  such  of  good  character,  but  when  he  took  the  oath  of  citizenship 
^  vnder  our  Government  but  he  had  no  mental  reservations  He  d  dn't 
retain  any  tie  to  the  land  of  his  origin.  He  took  that  oath,  as  he 
did  everything  else  In  his  life,  sincerely  and  honestly,  and  lived 
I    according  to  it. 

I  And  he  raised  an  American  family  (Applause  ] 
I  We  have  had  tremendous  difliculties  out  In  the  West.  Our 
leading  Industry — lumber — the  bread-and-butter  activity  of  our 
population,  has  been  paralyzed,  and  out  there  we  j)ay  the  highest 
wages  that  are  paid  In  the  world  for  labor  Yet  an  industry  that 
had  no  quarrel  with  its  men.  or  its  men  any  quarrel  with  it,  has 
been  paralyzed  and  brought  to  Its  knees  financially,  and  the 
workers  have  lost  their  chance  to  work  and  support  themselves 
,  and  their  families  How  and  why?  Because  two  conflicting  groups 
j  of  racketeers  of  honest  labor-  men  who  profit  from  exploiting 
!  labor,  parasites  en  labor — were  striving  for  the  mastery  to  sell  the 
labor  of  others.  It  has  been  a  dreadful  situation,  and  It  has  been 
[  directed  out  on  our  coast  by  aliens,  and  our  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  recently  held  some  kind  of  a  hearing  and.  as  I  interpret  the 
decLslon,  has  put  the  stamp  of  approval  on  those  troublemaking 
aliens  as  if  they  were  desirable  citizens  I  am  opposed  to  that 
Idea  and  that  decision  with  everything  that  Is  in  me  |  Applause  | 
I  have  a  bill  reported  out  of  committee  and  now  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  author izing  an  Investigation  Into  the  conduct  of  the 
Immigration  Bureau  In  the  D«  partment  of  Labor.  I  hope  It  may 
effect  a  thorough  and  far-reach. ng  Investigation  (Applause  |  I 
wish  I  could  get  the  approval,  when  I  appear  before  senatorial 
committees  and  l)efore  the  Sena'e  that  I  can  pet  when  I  appear 
before  American  audiences.  Jor  the  Ideas  that  I  am  now  expressing. 
Out  on  the  coast  we  also  look  to  Asia  In  our  foreign  relations  as 
well  as  to  Eurtipe  We  know  the  Chinese.  The  house  servants  In 
my  father's  home  were  Chlne.se  boys  We  know  the  Chinese  to  be 
a  fine,  peaceable,  honest,  faithful,  loyal  people.  Those  of  us  who 
know  the  Chine.se  feel  as  .st  rry  for  them  and  have  as  deep  a  sym- 
pathy for  their  plight  as  anyone  of  any  group  can  have  for  any  of 
their  group  In  Europe  Ch.na  was  a  peaceful  nation  It  had  done 
nothing  offensive  to  anybody;  minding  their  own  business,  getting 
along  as  best  they  could;  and  tiien  In  comes  Japan  without  provo- 
cation and  slaughters,  malms,  and  destroys  them  Think  of  the 
terrified,  frightened  little  children,  the  women,  the  peaceful  men 
of  China      How  dreadful  their  plight. 

But  having  that  sympathy.  I  would  not  open  our  doors  and  per- 
mit the  d  stressed  people  of  China  to  swarm  over  here  and  settle 
in  our  country  as  permanent  residents,  and  become  American  citi- 
zens Neither  will  I  open  our  doors  to  take  in  all  of  the  d'stresscd 
people  of  Europe.  (Applause  j  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  I 
owe  allegiance  to  my  people — the  American  people — and  I  have 
taken  an  obligation  to  support,  defend,  and  protect  the  American 
Gcvernment.  Regardless  of  how  I  may  sympathize— *nd  I  do 
sympathize — with  the  distressed  people  of  Europe.  I  must  take  care 
of  my  own,  and  they  now  need  taking  care  of. 

Therefore.  In  view  of  the  trouble  that  aliens  have  msde  for  us. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Euro- 
peans are  coming  Into  this  country  annually  regardless  of  quotas — 
they  are  coming  here  as  visitors,  losing  themselves  In  our  land 
even  to  the  extent  of  changing  their  nam.es — I  want  to  stop  all 
immigration,  at  least  for  an  experimental  perlcd;  at  least  until  we 
approach  a  solution  to  our  unemployment  problems  and  our  do- 
mestic administrative  difficulties  In  financial  matters  and  in  law 
observance  and  maintenance  of  order  and  until  we  have  estab- 
lished peace  In  industry.  Then,  perhaps  If  the  experiment  proves 
successful,  the  prchibition  could  be  made  permanent. 
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I  want  the  (fcvernm^nt  of  thl*  country  to  go  back  to  lt/«  city 
hJilU.  lU  courthounea.  Its  ■tatctuiu.wn.  and  Ita  National  Capitol.  I 
object  to  tbe  prrvailln^;  lawlraaneaa.  and  being  told  from  the  head- 
quarter* of  racketeeri  of  honest  labor,  from  the  cells  of  Com- 
muiUAtA  and  from  other  unauth<mzed  places  of  Goremment  what 
we    a«  American  ctt'.st-na.  may   axid   may  not  do.      {Applause  ) 

I  look  tMck  to  the  founders  f<  r  iculdance  Experience  is  a  wise 
maater  I  atiil  am  a  dlactple  of  Benjamin  Pranklm  and  his  Ideaa 
of  induatry.  thrift  s-lf-nUanre  truthful r.i as,  and  loyalty;  and  of 
0«arg«  Waahlngton  and  hla  df  termination  not  to  accept  a  third 
tenn.       [Laughter    anrl    applause  ] 

To  me  the  Ct-ii»titul»on  m«ans  lit»erty  and  freedom.  My  liberty 
ceaara  where  y«>ura  be(<ltia  Oh.  I  shall  name  those  who  Inspire 
me  WaaliinKton  Jeffc-raon.  Jolin  Marshall.  Andrew  Jackscn.  and 
that  almoat  Ood  like  man  Abraham  Lincoln;  and  Orover  Cleve- 
land, when  he  did  not  permit  inrerference  with  the  delivery  of  the 
United  States  m.ui  What  a  contract  with  what  happened  recently 
In    Michigan. 

When  I  li>ok  hark  to  the^  patriots  and  statesmen,  my  reverence 
for  the  wladom  of  th<^iae  who  founded  this  great  Government  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  and  opportunity,  and   thc.M»   who  have  carried  It 
on  and  perpetuated   it  for  us.  I  say.   witii  KipUng — 
"Lord  Ood  of  Hast*,   be  with  ua  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  leat  we  forget." 

(Applauae  | 

Connecticut   Bankers  A:»i»ociation 
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IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  PERRY 


Mr  MALONEY.  Mr.  Prrsldcnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
addres,s  dellvrred  by  Mr.  Walter  Perry,  bank  commissioner  for 
the  Stale  of  Connecticut,  to  the  Connecticut  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation at  its  midwinter  banquet,  held  in  New  Haven.  Conn., 
on  January  25.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

Were  I  to  choose  a  text  this  evening.  It  would  be  found  In  the 
alxth  chapter  of  the  0<3s=pel  arrordlnR  to  Matthew,  in  the  twenty- 
ftiat  verse  "Fot  where  your  trea.sure  Is.  thrre  will  your  heart  be 
alau."  Now.  we  are  led  to  believe  that  when  St.  Matthew  wrote 
them  Immortal  word.-^  they  were  worda  of  admonition  not  only  to 
tb*  men  of  hla  dwu  time,  but  he  was  also  looking  far  into  the  future. 
and  In  his  mind  s  eye  he  saw  the  board  of  a  mutual  savlng.<4  bank, 
a  lew  memliera  of  which,  although  they  proudly  referred  to  the  in- 
ati;ution  as  "our  bank.  '  continued  to  keep  their  own  money,  if 
they  had  any.  somewhere  else  In  order  to  correct  this  seemingly 
unethical  situation  I  am  strongly  m  favor  of  a  deposit  qualification 
for  directors  or  tru.stecs  of  attvliiKs  banka  My  rea^ons  for  speaking 
ti>  yru  about  it  are  these: 

Tbia  la  a  very  unique  gatherlt  g.  since  it  Is  made  up  of  the  repre- 
ae:itative:<  of  N:tUottal  banka  and  Scate  bank<  and  trust  companies, 
while  many  of  Lhe.-je  representatives  of  both  group*  are  also  directors 
or  trustees  of  !ia%'iu^  banks.  Although  savings  banks  do  net  belong 
to  this  aaaooiauon.  there  are  probably  more  savings-bank  directors 
or  trtistees  htre  than  ever  gath»r  at  the  meetings  of  the  savlngs- 
b.^nk?  a->«H<-iatii-n  «;ich  meetings  usually  being  attended  by  ofDcers 
and  tiy  but  few  dmctor* 

Savings  banks  keep  their  checking  aceovmts  with  the  commercial 
bjinks.  both  State  and  National,  and  occasionally  borrow  from  them. 
Trust  departments  rf  these  banks  deposit  trust  funds  In  savings 
batiks  The  stork  of  every  commercial  bank  in  the  State  is  on  the 
legal  list  for  savlr\gs  bank.s.  so  that  to  a  considerable  extent  aavlngs 
banks  are  alao  your  stockhclders.  Your  interests  are  so  Interwoven 
with  thoae  i.f  the  savings  ba:  k<%  that  I  feel  sure  I  can  count  en 
yiHir  influence  to  help  add  a  slight  percentage  to  the  ntmiber  of 
thc-o  who  live  up  to  tbe  already  high  standard  of  management  set 
by  many  banks. 

Directors  of  moat  corporations  are  required  to  hold  qualifying 
sli^res  of  stock  The  law  requires  this  of  both  State  and  National 
bank^  It  aeems  to  be  a  sound  rule,  and  one  of  long  standing,  that 
the  owners  cf  a  busineM  who  are  stockholders  have  a  right  to  insist 
that  a  director  shall  have  aome  stake  In  the  enterprise  which  he 
serves,  and  aJ.so  that  the  stockholders  shall  elect  him  Boards  of 
noan-iicement  are  thiis  not  only  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
owners    but  alao  have  a  stake  along  with  the  other  owners. 

If  we  allow  that  the  owner-s  of  a  mutual  aavlngs  bank  are  the 
pcopli-  who  hav«  their  money  In  It.  since  there  are  no  stockholders, 
wc  must  admit  that  the  owners  of  this  paructilar  type  of  buaine&a 


have  neither  of  the  two  usual  prlvlleees.  that  of  selection  of  man- 
agement, and  that  of  requiring  of  management  a  stake  In  the 
buamesH.  While  at  present  the  law  gives  the  depositor  neither 
privilege.  If  he  Is  the  owner  In  effect.  I  believe  he  has  a  moral  right 
to  at  Irast  one  of  these  privileges,  and  future  legislation  may  give 
him  both 

Seme  claim  that  depositors  are  not  the  owners.  There  are  no 
stockholders,  but  there  must  be  ownership  somewhere  and  while 
we  may  not  aprte  as  to  Just  what  type  of  ownership  to  call  It.  there 
certainly  Is  ownership  of  some  type,  though  perhaps  akin  to  a 
vested  interest  m  a  trust  fund.  There  Is  very  definite  support  for 
the  ownership  theory  In  the  Waferfotm  ctwe  (81  Conn  265  >.  and 
there  Is  reference  to  the  trust  theory  In  the  Windsor  Locks  case  (89 
Conn  451)  I  believe,  however,  that  there  Is  no  support  whatever 
to  be  found  anywhere  for  the  sometimes  accepted  theory  that  the 
depositors  are  nothing  but  the  customers  of  a  business  owned  by 
Bcmebixly  else 

Depositors  In  mutual  savings  banks  are  beginning  to  be  articulate, 
and  during  the  last  three  general  assemblies  they  Introduced  bills. 
some  of  which  provided  for  the  election  of  directors  by  depositors, 
and  some  for  the  appointment  by  f^ome  authority  of  at  least  seme 
depoBitors  as  directors  Elections  by  depositors  would  be  cumber- 
some and  impractical.  A  sim.ple  and  effective  way  to  remove  the 
cause  for  this  demand,  la  to  provide  that  those  who  now  elect  the 
directors,  elect  only  depositors  for  directors,  and  there  you  are. 
Depositors  are  then  directors  and  directors  are  depositors.  Whether 
depositors  are  owners  or  trust  bcneflrL-xrles.  they  are  vitally  Inter- 
ested In  an  Invested  fund  of  some  $800.(X>0000.  and  I  believe  they 
have  the  moral  right  to  demand  that  the  State  which  chartpro'l 
these  savings  banks  shall  see  to  It  that  this  fund  is  administered 
by  the  best  management  that  law  can  provide  The  management 
of  the  savings  of  a  million  depositors  should  be  regarded  as  a  public 
trust  and  never  a  private  snap.  A  law  which  provides  that  every 
member  of  the  managing  board  of  a  savings  bank  must  qualify  as 
a  depositor  of  some  specified  minimum  amount  will  not  result  In 
perfect  management,  btit  It  will  help,  and  It  will  remove  a 
grievance 

At  present  a  sclf-pcrpetuatlng  body  of  corporators  meets  only 
once  a  year  and  elects  directors  who,  like  themselves,  may  or  may 
not  have  a  dollar  invested  in  the  enterprise.  At  the  time  of  the 
last  General  Assembly,  little  more  than  half  of  the  directors  of 
savings  Ijanks  had  any  deposit  at  all.  A  deposit  quallflcailon  would 
be  some  pledge  of  good  faith  and  result  In  better  management 
for  some  savlnj^s  banks  Of  course,  there  are  many  directors  who 
would  serve  the  savings  banks,  or  any  other  institution.  Jast  as 
faithfully  and  with  as  much  interest,  whether  or  not  they  had 
any  financial  stake  in  the  business,  but  the  stake  I  propose  would 
insure  the  Interest  of  any  who  might  not  be  in  that  category. 

A  national  banker,  very  prominent  in  your  association,  told  me 
some  time  ago  that  he  did  not  agree  with  my  proposal.  He  was, 
however,  recently  elected  to  a  board  of  a  savings  bank  and  lmm'>- 
dlately  became  a  depositor.  A^'hen  I  asked  him  why  he  did  that 
he  said,  "I  would  not  feel  comfortable  not  to  do  so."  Perhaps, 
having  for  so  long  a  tmie  been  under  the  Influence  of  the  conip- 
truUers  office  and  Govrmor  Young's  office,  he  had  developed  a 
yearning  for  those  actnntles  that  are  voluntary  rather  than  manda- 
tory, but  he  certainly  knew  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do  and 
he    did    It. 

In  spite  of  Inroads  on  eamlnps.  we  have  been  able  by  a  reduc- 
tion Ln  dividends  to  maintain  surplus  at  approximately  the  f^me 
level  as  In  better  times  so  that  the  savings  banks  are  now  sound. 
as  sound  as  before  although  earning  less.  In  order  to  continue  to 
keep  them  sound,  we  want  the  best  possible  management  and  a 
manaecmcnt  that  has  the  full  confidence  of  the  public.  If  >o'ar 
name  alone  as  a  director  gives  the  public  confidence  In  the  Insti- 
tution you  ser\e.  tlie  public  will  have  an  even  greater  confidence 
In  the  Institution,  and  with  reason.  If  It  knows  that  your  own 
money  Is  Invested  with  that  of  other  depositors 

"For  where  your  treasure  Is,  there  wlU  your  heart  be  also." 
And  St.  Matthew  might  have  added — but  be  dldu  t,  so  III  du  It 
for    him — 

Let  him  that  hath  stewardship  over  the  treasures  of  many 
people,  subject  his  own  treasure  to  tlie  hazards  of  that  steward- 
ahlp. 

Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY   HON.    JOHN   HAMILTON 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  *to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  suldress  on 
liberalism,  delivered  by  John  UamilioD  of  Kansas,  chairman 
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of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  at  Westminster  Col- 
lege. Fulton.  Mo..  January  30,  1940. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  liberalism  tc3day.  In  current  political 
discussion  few  words  are  more  frequently  used  and  few  are  less 
understcKxl  It  h.is  become  a  popular  catchword,  a  nebula  of  half- 
understood  Ideas,  a  unnke  screen  for  designing  propaganda  of  all 
sorts  In  recent  years  this  word  "liberalism'"  has  become  almost  a 
necessary  badge  for  the  holding  of  public  office,  although  few  who 
claim  the  label  seem  to  know  really  v.hat  It  means. 

It  seems  to  me  eminently  fitting  then  that  in  these  halls  of  schol- 
arship and  learnlnR  we  pause  briefly  to  Inquire  into  the  nature  of 
real  liberalism.  Such  inquiry,  I  believe,  wnll  disclose  that  much 
which  passes  among  us  today  as  liberalism  Is  merely  di-sguL-^ed  sub- 
versive radicalism  and  a  cloak  for  the  schemes  of  crafty  politicians 
who  would  f-ubftltute  bureaucracy  for  our  constltutlcnal  form  of 
government  and  economic  regimentation  for  our  system  of  free 
American  enterprise 

Present-day  liberall.sm  flews  from  two  distinct  traditions  In  the 
eighteenth  century  They  are  not  easy  to  distinguiih  because  they 
often  express  them.selves  in  the  same  words  The  first  lays  em- 
phasis on  reason,  on  Individual  Initiative,  on  freedom  guaranteed  by 
a  bill  of  rights.  It  Is  from  this  phUoscphy  that  real  llberal.sm 
stems. 

The  second  liberal  tradition  that  has  come  down  to  us  h(>d  Its 
origin  In  the  emotionalis^m  of  Rousseau.  It  emphasizes  enthusiasm, 
collective  sovereignty,  and.  yes.  even  the  uprising  of  the  people.  It 
Is  this  philosophy  which  has  been  perverted  into  the  fal.^  liberal- 
ism of  today  which,  like  charity.  Is  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
It  was  en  the  first  of  these  traditions  that  the  old  Englii'h  liberal- 
ism was  based  -the  liberalism  which  we  carried  forward  in  this 
country  for  150  ye.irs  In  pt>litlcs  it  found  expression  in  the  formal 
limiting  cf  the  powers  of  government  by  recognized  re.  pcctod  ccn- 
stltutlcnal  checks  and  grants 

The  purpose  of  a  constitution  is  first  of  all  to  compel  the  sov- 
ereign power  to  act  only  within  the  law.  Instead  of  depending  on 
the  Government  to  make  them  decent,  reasonable  Englibhmen 
stught  to  make  the  Government  decent  and  so  to  respect  the  dig- 
nity and  peace  of  the  individual,  to  a.ssure  men's  rights  by  seeing  to 
It  that  evcrvone  h.id  legal  remedies  against  usurpHtlcn 

The  great  purpose  was  to  prevent  any  organized  group  to  rule 
by  sheer  brute  force.  Inevitable  conflicts  among  men  were  to  be 
settled  as  matter.^  of  principle  and  reasoned  law  Tills  is  rrvealrd. 
for  Instance.  In  tlie  whole  tone  of  Burke's  speech  <  n  conciliation. 
The  argument  is  based  on  di.'^cussion  of  the  rights  guaranteed  men 
und-r  the  constitution  We  conquer,"  said  Burke,  "net  by  force 
but  by  our  constitution"  Here  Is  no  rule  or  ruin  temper  of  mind. 
Discussion  here  Is  not  intellectual  bullying  or  raucous  demand,  but 
a  tolerant  attempt  at  a  meeting  of  minds 

Thus,  we  may  d'flnc  real  liberals  as  those  who  have  learned  to 
exercise  self-restraint,  to  respect  one  another's  Ind  p  ndence.  to 
grant  one  another  opportunity  for  self -development  and  personal 
re'=pons;bllity  In  other  words,  we  have  real  liberalism  when  peo- 
ple on  the  whole  are  intelligent  enough  to  create  a  social  older 
In  which  both  the  Individual  citizen  and  the  Government  mind 
their  own  business 

The  characterlst!cs  of  the  pseudo  liberals  are  a  passion  for  blind 
reform,  an  impulse  to  crui-ading.  and  an  attitude  of  intclerancc. 
Without  a  cause  and  a  creed  their  ego  fhrinh ;  Their  wish  to  be 
important  Is  rationalized  as  devotion  to  principle.  Their  lack  of 
Inner  adjustment  and  their  tmotlonal  Instability  they  mistake  for 
philosophic  love  of  truth. 

Raymond  Mrley.  In  his  bock.  After  Seven  Years,  relates  on  anec- 
dote concerning  President  Roosevelt  that  aptly  illustrates  this 
tvpe  of  mind 

The  President  told  Mnley  that  he  wanted  a  "fighting  speech"  for 
his  annual  message  In   1936 

"Whom  are  you  going  to  fight?  And  for  what?"  the  astonished 
Mcley  asked 

The  Pres  dent.  Moley  says,  was  vague  about  whom  he  wanted  to 
fight  or  why  But  he  was  very  definitely  cf  the  opinion  that  fight 
he  must 

Liberals  with  such  a  mental  outlook  seldom  attain  intellectual 
lr.dfp?ndcnce;  their  life  Is  a  series  cf  conversions  The  objects  cf 
their  belief  shift  and  change,  but  the  act  of  believing  remains  the 
same  They  accept  their  latest  fa'.th  with  the  same  Infantile 
credulity  and  delusion  cf  finality  as  their  first. 

Their  technique  to  bring  atiout  what  has  been  called  the  more 
abundant  life  is  to  operate  on  man  from  without,  manipulate  his 
environment,  regulate  the  conditions  of  his  life  Never  mind  about 
individual  resp-nsibillty— such  a  term  has  no  place  In  their  vocabu- 
lary. Treat  every  man  as  an  automaton.  Emancipate  the  masses 
by  social  machinery. 

So  they  talk  glibly  of  liberalism.  But  the  course  they  pursue 
clearly  indicates  that  they  are  little  familiar  with  Hume  and 
Voltaire  Indeed,  from  their  mouthlngs  one  would  hardly  suspect 
that  Hobbes.  Milton,  Montaigne.  Rabelais,  Locke.  Gibbon,  Shelley, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  or  even  our  own  Emerson  and  James,  had  ever 
lived  and  made  their  priceless  contributions  to  the  cause  of  real 
liberalism. 

None  has  paid  greater  lip  service  to  liberalism  than  Mr  Roose- 
velt and  members  of  his  administration.  But  If  true  liberalism 
be  what  I  conceive  it  to  be,  let  us  apply  the  acid  test  to  the  New 
Deal  and  Its  works. 


Is  It  liberalism  to  demand  that  our  essential  liberties  be  handed 
over  to  board.s  of  bureaucrats  over  which  the  people  have  no  con- 
trol becau.se  they  never  submit  themselves  to  the  verdict  of  a 
popvilar  election? 

Is  it  liberalism  to  tax  business  enterprl.se  to  death  and  to  shut  off 
the  free  flow  of  Investment  funds   Into  new  enterprise? 

Nowhere  in  the  worid  have  enterprising  young  men  with  only 
meager  capital  had  such  opportunities  to  start  In  business  as  lu 
the  United  States. 

Is  It  liberalism  to  take  from  them  their  surplus  earnings  in 
the  form  of  an  undistributed-profits  tax  and  prevent  them  from 
plowing  back  these  earnings  Into  a  growing  entt-rprlse? 

Is  It  liberalism  to  thus  prevent  the  growth  of  small  business? 
Is  it  liborallsni  to  leave  the  small -business  man  so  little  profit 
that  when  slack  periods  come  he  has  no  funds  to  tide  him  over 
and  must  close  up  shop? 

Is  it  lil>erali!-m  to  use  the  prestige  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  split  organized  labor  wide  OjJcn  and  embroil  it  in  civil  war? 

The  answers,  I  believe,  Tire  otrvious  And  I  also  believe  that 
you  will  agree  wl;h  me  that  true  liberals,  today  as  always,  are 
those  who  are  making  a  determined  fight  against  the  centralization 
of  government  powers  in  one  man  True  libera)s  would  never  vota 
for  such  relics  of  the  reactionary  periods  in  FYance  and  China  as 
the  New  Deal  schemes  to  restrict  by  compulsion  Industrial  and 
agricultural  production  and  fix  prices  True  lit>erals  favor  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  and  not  their  suspension. 

Tiuo  liberals  would  never  vote  for  Irresponsible  fiscal  measures 
and  for  monetary  tinkering  which  chiefly  benefit  a  few  speculators 
at  the  expense  of  the  Industrious  farmer  and  worker.  True  liberals 
today  are  fighting  against  domination  of  the  labor  movement  by 
government  bureaucrats 

True  liberals  do  not  harbor  In  their  party  leaders  who  deny  men 
their  constitutional  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly.  Trua 
liberals  cannot  remain  silently  acquiescent  when  funds  voted  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  the  unemployed  are  used  for  partisan 
political  purposes 

For  a  «hort  period  after  entering  the  White  House  Mr  Roosevelt 
Indicated  an  understanding  of  true  liberalism,  for  he  said  that 
"too  01  ten  In  recent  history  liberal  governments  have  been  wrecked 
on  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  policy."  What  he  then  feared  has  happened, 
for  today  Mr  Roosevelt  regards  as  a  liberal  anyone  generous  and 
liberal  wi;h  other  people's  money. 

So  much  for  the  iroerali.=;m  of  the  New  Deal.  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  atlllude  of  the  New  Deal  toward  youth.  The  question  has 
been  raised  m  your  series  of  discussions  here  as  to  whether  student 
America  should  concern  Itself  with  politics.  The  answer  is  a  .short, 
sharp,  dec.slve  "yes  "  For  the  students  of  America  are  young, 
ambitious,  and  self-reliant.  They  du  not  want  government  hand- 
outs, but  a  real  opportunity  to  help  themselves. 

And  what  hope  does  the  New  Deal  hold  out  to  them?  Let  me 
quote  you  what  Aubrey  Williams,  head  of  the  National  'Vouth 
Admini-stration,  said  in  an  add: ess  before  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y  .  In  1936      I  quote: 

•Thou.sands  of  young  men  and  women  leaving  our  schools  each 
year  are  destined  never  to  become  self-supporting  and  Independen; 
In  the  sense  that  your  and  my  generation  were  led  to  believe  was 
our  due.  Tlic  supply  of  workers  exceeds  the  demand.  Man  power 
is  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  productive  forces  of  this  country 
are  glutted  with  brain  and  brawn  which  they  cannot  use.  And 
what  can't  be  utilized  is  simply  laid  aside  to  molder  and  decay." 

Are  you  willing  to  be  "laid  aside  to  molder  and  decay"?  Ara 
you  willing  to  accept  that  philosophy  of  defeati-sm?  Never;  not  If 
I  know  the  spirit  of  the  students  and  youth  of  the  United  States. 
A  significant  report  was  made  recently  by  the  American  Youth 
Commission,  a  body  of  leadini<  educators  and  Industrialists  that 
inquired  into  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  the  problem  of 
unemployed  young  men  and  women. 

The  report  slated  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  Is  higher 
among  youth  between  20  and  24  than  In  any  older  age  group,  and 
that  the  rate  of  unemployment  above  the  age  of  55  Is  not  nearly 
as  high  as  tinder  the  age  of  25.  The  report  also  stated  and  I  quote 
directly : 

"  •  •  •  the  number  of  farm  boys  who  reach  the  age  of  18 
each  year  Is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  number  of  farms 
that  fall  vacant.  Opportunities  •  ♦  »  are  reduced  by  the 
growing  concentration  of  business  and  the  diminution  In  the 
number  of  small  businesses.  •  •  •  The  resirlctlve  rules  of 
trade  unions  and  profe^islonal  associations  have  limited  •  •  • 
openings  for  beginners." 

And  the  only  answer  the  New  D?al  has — the  only  answer  It  has 
ever  had  In  its  futile  and  costly  attempt  to  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem— is  the  creation  of  more  work  projects. 

Is  It  really,  as  the  report  states,  a  growing  concentration  of 
business  that  compels  us  to  throw  young  producers  on  the  scrap 
heap  before  they  have  even  begun  to  protltice?  If  that  Is  so, 
should  not  some"  thought  be  given  as  to  whether  business  shotild 
not  be  deconcentrated? 

Is  It  truly  the  diminution  of  successful  small  businesses  that  Is 
to  blame?  Then  how  about  working  to  restore  small  btislneases? 
Are  our  prospective  farmers  really  outnumbering  the  farms? 
Could  Government  policies  curtailing  crops  and  tending  toward 
even  larger  farms  have  anything  to  do  with  It?  Are  the  restrictive 
rules  of  trade  unions  a  factor?  Then  should  not  some  attention 
be  given  to  modification  of  those  rules? 

And  while  we're  about  It,  shouldn't  we  get  rid  of  every  depressive 
rule  and  practice:  every  price-fixing,  trade-barrlcadlng.  prroductlon- 
thwartlng,   competition-stifling   dodge   that   is   hamsUinging   otir 
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•conomy?  H*iin  t  the  time  come  u>  stop  r«?e<llng  fre«  men  the 
(Umcrroua  p«p  Ui«t  the  way  for  a  Nation  to  get  rich  Ls  to  destroy 
lU  w»-aJth    restrain  lt«  production,  and  restrict  Its  Jobs? 

On  April  13  1936  Mr  Roosevelt  made  a  speech  in  Baltimore, 
•ddrrwed  to  the  youth  of  the  NaUon.  What  he  said  was  httle 
/  noted  nor  long  remembered  In  view  of  the  New  Deal  record 
unce  that  timr,  a  rereadinK  of  that  address  today  leaves  the 
unprvauon  that  lu  signiHcance  lies  not  In  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said  but  In  what  he  failed  to  say 

It  was  m  this  addrt'ss  that  Mr  Roosevelt  »ald  that  "some 
people  tell  you  that  even  with  a  completely  restored  prosperity 
therf  win  be  a  vast  permanent  army  of  unemployed.  I  do  not 
accept  that  ■  How  hollow  that  sounds  In  view  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
more  recent  utterances  on   the  subject. 

And  when  In  Baltimore  Mr.  Roosevelt  dlsctisaed  reemployment 
hr  failed  U)  make  mention  of  the  obvious  truth  that  If  corpora- 
Uons  were  not  allowed  U)  keep  surpluses  it  would  mean  tiie  cur- 
tailment of  employment  and  the  reduction  of  wages  as  aoou  as 
the  inevitable  rainy  day  came. 

He  did  not  tay  but  well  he  might  have  that  every  young  man 
and  young  woman  coming  out  of  colle^re  knows  that  there  can  be 
no    jobs    unless    bvislneas    is    making    some    profit 

And  he  mignt  also  have  well  said  that  all  young  people  know 
th«.t  If  we  do  not  encourage  industry.  If  we  pass  It^islatlcn  which 
hinders  and  stifles  business,  this  will  create  more  unemployment 
and.   therefore,   less  opportunity   for  young  petiple   to  get  JoIjb 

Yea.  Mr  Roosevelt  might  well  have  said  these  things  to  the 
youth  of  America,  because  our  young  men  and  young  women  un- 
derstand conditions  pretty  well — many  of  them  better  than  the  New 
Deal  admlniBtr«tlon 

They  understand  that  unless  the  finances  of  the  Nation  are  put 
in  order,  it  is  the  youth  of  America  and  the  generation  to  come 
who  will  have  to  pay  both  direct  and  Indirect  taxes  to  liquidate 
the  already  colossal  and  ever-growing  F>ederal  debt. 

Presh  from  school,  high  school  or  college,  our  young  men  and 

women  know  that  a  business  house  cannot  add  employees  unless  It 

■~"^  can  afTord  to  pay  them.     They  know  that  Indvistry  Is  as  anxious 

to  employ   more   worker*   as   unemployed   workers  are   anxlotis   to 

get  Job* 

Waiting  impatiently  on  the  threshold  of  life,  youth  reallzied  that 
Its  opportunities  can  never  rise  until,  with  the  overwhelming 
forre  of  its  millions  of  new  votes  It  removes  extravagant  and 
experimenting  officials  from  high  ofBce.  lifts  the  weight  of  Oov- 
errunent  interference  from  business,  and  permlt-s  a  return  to 
uormal  conditions,   in   which   youth   will   And   Its  place 

To  m  large  extent  there  rtsts  today  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
yt.uth  of  America  the  responsibility  of  bringing  America  back  from 
the  rulnotis  Roosevelt  e.xpenmcnts  In  the  hands  of  youth  lie 
the  ballots  which  can  bring  the  change  next  November— a  change 
which  would  mean  restoration  of  youth's  opportunity  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  Nation  from  8  years  of  political  and  economic 
bondage. 

Democratic  National  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KESTtTKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  FtbruWii  6.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMKS  A    FARLEY 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  Ricord  the  address  delivered 
yesterday  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  at  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  Wlllard  Hotel.  In  this  city. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  R«cord.  as  follows: 

Once  mere  we  are  gathered  to  formulate  plans  for  a  continuation 
cf  democratic  go\'ernment  This  means  that  our  procedure  and 
our  processes  must  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  Interruption  of  the 
program  which  has  kept  our  country  at  peace  amid  a  world  the 
countries  of  which  are  either  actually  at  war  or  are  trembling  at 
the  menace  of  war;  a  program  that  has  restored  brislness  to  a  peak 
that  has  not  been  paAlIcIed  since  the  last  Republican  administra- 
tion led  us  Into  a  depn^sslon  that  shook  the  foundations  of  the 
whole  American  system  We  must  all  shudder  to  contemplate  the 
depth  to  which  our  failure  to  win  the  1932  election  would  have 
plunged  the  country. 

The  peril  of  those  dark  days  was  averted  by  the  Rooeevelt  policies, 
and  as  a  result  of  those  policies  the  United  States  continues  to 
be  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world— great  In  Its  wealth,  great  In 
Its  power,  and  more  important  than  all.  great  In  the  circumstance 
that  our  people  are   Xh»  enyied  of  all   the  earth.     Ail  we  know 


about  food  rations  and  Interference  with  the  natural  rlghU  of  free 
people  Is  what  we  read  In  the  reports  of  conditions  abroad. 

The   Democrats  have  accomplished  all   these  things  without  the 
sacrifice    of    any    of    our    cherished    Institutions.     We    continue    to 
have  freedom  of  i^peech.  the  freedom  to  worship  as  we  pleaae.  free- 
I    dom  to  develop   Individual   enterprise,   and   freedom   to  enjoy   the 
proceeds  of  our  industry. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  have  Intensive  political  activity  In  this 
country  is  In  Itself  the  finest  evidence  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track  and  going  strong.  Where  else  but  on  this  continent  Is  It 
possible  today  for  an  opposition  party  to  flourish?  Where  else 
would  any  group  or  Individual  be  permitted  to  assail  the  govern- 
ment, to  question  Its  motives,  and  to  urge  the  people  to  strip  It 
of  power?  In  any  other  country  this  would  mean  revolution.  Here 
It  means  filling  the  air  with  radio  clamor,  filling  the  newspapers 
with  critical  editorials,  and  filling  the  Congressional  Rscoro  with 
speeches  for  or  against  the  administration.  These  things  are 
probably  the  healthiest  manifestation  of  the  sturdlness  of  American 
principles  and  our  greatest  safeg\iard  against  the  evils  that  beset 
the  other  great  commcmwealtha  of  the  world. 

True,  we  have  by  no  means  solved  all  the  problems.  True,  the 
Job  our  party  undertook  8  years  ago  has  not  been  completed  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  and  It  is  our  part  to  see  to  It  that  what  remains 
to  t)e  done  will  be  done  In  orderly,  democratic  fashion.  So  I  ad- 
dress you  today  not  merely  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  but 
as  an  American  citizen,  proud  cf  the  progress  we  have  made  and 
eager  and  anxlou.s  that  there  shall  be  no  let-up  In  our  efforts  to 
preserve  all  our  American  liberties  and  to  enhance  the  happiness 
of  our  people 

Naturally,  our  political  foes  question  Democratic  competence  to 
meet  the  problems  that  still  exist  They  point  to  the  vastneas  of 
our  Federal  debt  They  emphasize  the  perils  of  an  unbalanced 
Budget  They  declaim  against  continuing  unemployment  and  the 
size  of  the  relief  rolls.  That  is  their  right,  and  Is  perhaps  the  only 
method  available  to  them  to  forward  their  hope  of  regaining  con- 
trol of  the  Government  They  dare  not  permit  the  comparison  of 
things  as  they  are.  compared  with  things  as  they  were,  when  a  dls- 
gtisted  country  turned  them  out  of  office  for  simple  Incompetence — 
for  a  complete  bankruptcy  not  only  of  policy  but  even  of  Ideas 

Of  course  we  have  a  huge  Federal  debt;  that  Is  the  price  we  paid 
for  averting  chaos  The  situation  Is  comparable  with  that  of  a 
family  stricken  with  a  dreadful  disease  that  goes  Into  debt  in  order 
to  save  the  patient  We  have  had  a  big  debt  before,  and  have 
worked  out  of  it  with  no  great  distress.  The  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion did  net  invent  the  deficit  We  had  2  or  3  years  of  deficits 
under  Mr  Hoover  The  dUTerence  between  those  deficits  and  ours 
Is  that  the  Hoover  deficits  accomplished  nothing,  while  the  Roose- 
velt deficits  fed  and  housed  millions  of  people  and  gave  business 
the  backing  which  has  enabled  it  to  substitute  dividends  for 
assessments;  to  substitute  sound  and  secure  banks  for  the  toppling 
array  which  closed  the  doors  of  more  than  fl.OOO  national  and  State 
banks  In  the  few  years  prior  to  the  banking  holiday,  which  was  the 
first  set  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 

I  confess  that  I  have  no  great  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  the 
forthcoming  election  Until  or  unless  the  Republicans  are  able  to 
formulate  a  better  program  to  take  the  place  of  our  program,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  the  voters  of  the  United  States 
consenting  to  any  Interruption  of  the  cotirse  that  has  brought  us  so 
far  on  the  road  to  recovery.  It  has  long  been  a  political  maxim 
that  In  a  political  campaign  you  cannot  beat  anybody  with  nolxxly. 
It  Is  equally  true  that  you  cannot  beat  any  program  with  no 
program 

We  have  come  through  more  than  7  years  of  an  administration 
that  has  expended  enormous  sums  with  not  a  single  scandal.  It  Is 
quite  pos.sible — In  fact,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  If  in  our  wide 
distribution  of  relief  some  fellow  had  not  received  a  basket  of 
groceries  for  which  he  was  able  to  pay.  But  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  It  was  better  to  have  a  limited  amount  of  this  petty 
chiseling  rather  than  to  have  deserving  and  destitute  people  go 
hungry  l)ecause  some  relief  administrator  was  bardboiled  or  too 
busy  to  bother  with  such  petty  things.  We  have  had  no  Teapot 
Dome  scandals,  no  hundred  thousand  dollar  bribes  In  a  black 
satchel,  or  anything  of  that  sort  to  blemish  our  record  as  cus- 
todians of  the  country's  welfare 

But  while  I  express  to  you  my  sincere  belief  that  our  party  Is 
in  a  healthy  condition  and  still  has  the  w^rm  affection  and  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  our  people.  I  must  urge  on  you  that  we 
cannot  alTord  to  take  any  chances.  The  opposition  Is  bitter  and 
resourceful  It  has  at  its  command  bottomless  money  bags  to 
carry  on  Its  campaign.  The  eminent  gentlemen  who  possess  the 
greatest  wealth  in  this  country-  are  hungry  for  a  return  to  the  old 
conditions  by  which  they  dominated  the  Government  for  their  own 
advantage  and  profit  They  will  have  dollars  where  we  have  dimes, 
to  pay  the  normal  expenses  of  the  coming  campaign.  And  long 
practice  has  made  them  experts  In  how  to  put  their  dollars  around. 

Against  a  united  Democracy  cur  enemies  are  helpless.  B»'tween 
the  two  great  parties  are  ro^ichly  10  000.000  voters  who  will  cast 
their  ballot.s  for  the  l>est  candidates  and  the  best  program  that  is 
oJTered.  It  must  bo  our  Job  to  so  conduct  our  campaign  that  thop« 
independent  voters  aill  adhere  to  the  allegiance  they  gave  In  19o2 
and  1936.  Nothing  would  fo  tend  to  make  them  waver  as  the 
Bprctacle  of  a  shattered  Democratic  front  I  look  forward  to  a 
very  active  preconventlon  campaign,  for  there  are  many  candi- 
dates, each  with  his  devoted  adherents.  The  greater  the  enthu- 
siasm that  can  be  aroused  for  these  varying  candidacies,  the 
greater  the  good  to  the  Democratic  Party,  always  provided  that 
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the  preconventlon  campaign  does  not  become  so  bitter  that  the 
rivalries  will  hold  over  beyond  the  period  when  our  coming  con- 
vention gives  us  a   ticket. 

Officially  the  Democratic  National  Committee  can.  of  course,  take 
no  part  In  the  preliminary  struggles.  We  ail  have,  of  course,  our 
1'. dividual  preferences.  But  the  guiding  principle  must  always  be 
that  the  Democratic  National  Committee  Is  for  the  candidates 
selected  by  the  national  convention,  unqualifiedly,  enthusiastically, 
mllltantly. 

Our  function  Is  to  see  to  It  that  our  party  workers  have  every 
encouragement.  We  did  not  win  the  other  elections.  Those  were 
won  by  the  party  workers;  by  the  men  and  women  far  down  in 
the  ranks  who  gave  their  time  and  all  that  was  In  them  to  the 
maintenance  of  Democratic  principles  and  to  carry  the  message 
to  the  whole  country  that  our  candidates  were  the  men  best 
fitted  and  most  eager  to  serve  the  public  Interest.  I  have  the 
deepest  appreciation  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  you  men  anrt 
women  have  carried  on  May  I  take  this  occasion  also  to  thank 
the  vice  chairmen  and  women  of  this  committee.  Including  sturdy, 
sulwart  John  Nance  Garner,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Let  these  words  of  gratitude  go  to  the  State  chairmen,  the  Stat- 
committeemen,  the  county  chairmen  and  the  county  committee- 
men district  captains  and  ward  loaders,  and  that  other  multitude 
of  good  Democrats  who.  without  title,  labored  so  tirelessly  In  the 
past  I  know  that  I  do  not  appeal  to  all  of  these  in  vain  when 
I  ask  them  to  take  up  the  burden  again  and  to  work  as  hard  and 
to  strive  as  tirelessly  In  the  coming  election  as  they  did  In  the 
past  elections 

Victory  Is  again  within  our  grasp.  We  can  only  lose  If,  through 
overconfidence.  we  neglect  to  do  the  things  that  we  are  able  to  do 
or  to  slight  our  Individual  ta.sks  with  the  idea  that  somebody 
else  Is  sure  to  shoulder  the  burden. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  the  best  political  strategy  to  regard  no 
battle  as  won  until  the  ballots  have  t>een  counted. 

In  fact,  as  to  the  coming  election,  we  should  regard  the  size  of 
our  majority  as  only  less  Important  than  having  any  majority. 
The  fight  for  popular  government,  which  has  been  the  mainspring 
of  every  Democratic  campaign.  Is  not  over  on  election  day  It 
must  be  our  aim  to  make  the  assurance  and  the  sustaining  of 
democracy  .so  plain  that  the  lesson  to  our  adversaries  will  not  be 
lost  sight' of  in  the  future.  In  no  other  way  can  we  make  certain 
of  a  long  continuance  of  our  party  In  power.  We  can  and  should 
demonstrate  that  regardless  of  candidates  our  determination  Is  to 
give  this  country  the  best  government  that  can  be  furnislied.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  principle  that  good  government  Is 
good  polHics  We  mu.-^t  realize  that  our  term  in  office  can  last 
only  so  long  as  our  administration  meets  the  popular  will  and 
wins  the  popular  approval.  We  are  all  good  Democrats,  of  coiu-se. 
but  we  are  loyal  Americans  first. 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  your  service  to  your  party  and  your 
country.     And  now  lets  get  to  work. 


South  Carolina  Political  Forum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  elAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    CLAUDE  PEPPER.  OF  FLORIDA 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  IIecord  a  very  interesting  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  distineui; hed  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper  1 
on  February  1.  1940.  before  the  South  Carolina  Political 
Forum  at  the  Univen;ity  of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia.  S.  C. 

There  being  no  ol  jection.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recor  ).  as  follows: 

Reaching  from  the  tidewater  of  Virginia  to  the  plains  of  Texas  lies 
an  area  one-third  of  continental  United  States.  Tins  region  forms 
a  great  crescent  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  meet  at  the  southern  tip  of 
the  Florida  Peninsula,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  Potomac.  Travers.d  by  the  great  waterway  of  the  Ml-sisslppl 
and  Its  tributaries.  cro*ned  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Great  Smokies 
and  the  Ozark  Mountains,  basking  in  the  salubrious  climate  of 
the  temperate  and  su'jtroplc  zones,  endowed  with  an  abundance 
and  variety  of  natural  resources  and  presenting  every  promise  of 
potential  bounty,  are  13  great  SUtes  comprising  the  South. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  a  business-like  inventory  of  that 
South. 

Population     Estimated   (1937)   over  36,000,000;  white.  71  percent; 

native  born,  97  8  percent. 


Land:  Total  area,  552  000.000  ncres,  or  between  one-fourth  and 
one-third  of  Nation's  total  Soil  types,  three  hundred  odd;  farms. 
2.380  000,  or  nearly  40  percent  of  Nation's  total. 

Climate:  Range,  temperate  to  subtropical.  Area  with  froetleaa 
growing  season  over  6  months;  about  50  percent  of  Natlon'o  total. 
Area  with  40  Inches  or  more  annual  precipitation,  two-thlrda  of 
Nation's  total. 

Forests  (southeast):  Commercial  forest  area.  198.000,000  acres, 
or  about  40  percent  of  Nation's  total;  saw  timber  area.  30  percent 
of  Nation's  total;  virgin  area.  15  percent  of  Nation's  total;  hard- 
wood area.  78  000  000.000  board  feet,  or  43  percent  of  Nation's  total; 
softwood  area,  1 '2 1.000 ,000. 000  board  feet,  or  8  percent  of  Nation's 
total;  southern  yellow  pine.  118.000,000,000  board  feet,  or  98  percent 
of  Nation's  total. 

Minerals:  Soft  coal  reserves  5  percent  of  world's  total.  10  percent 
of  Nation's  total;  soft  coal  supply,  20  percent  of  Nation's  total; 
coal  seams  untapped,  98  percent;  iron  ore.  10  percent  of  Nation's 
1930  supply;  phosphates.  98  percent  of  Nation's  production;  petro- 
leum (including  New  Mexico  and  Arizona),  more  than  65  percent 
of  Nation's  production;  natural  ga»,  more  than  60  percent  of  Na- 
tion's production;  others  available,  limestone,  granite,  sandstone, 
bar^alt,  slate,  marble,  copper,  bauxite,  manganese,  clay,  lime,  soap- 
stone,  and  barlte. 

Power:  Installed  hydroelectric  capacity.  27  percent  of  Nation's 
total;  undeveloped  hydroelectric  capacity,  13  percent  of  Nation's 
total. 

Wealth  and  Income:  Tangible  wealth  (Southeast),  $1,498  per 
capita  Bank  resources:  Highest  Southeiistern  State,  not  over  $275 
per  capita;  highest  Slate  In  Nation.  $1,850  per  capita.  Savings 
deposits:  7  Southeastern  States,  under  $;>0  per  capita;  6  Northeast- 
ern States,  over  $500  per  capita.  Averagt  Income;  The  South,  $314; 
the  Nation,  $604. 

Cotton  and  tobacco:  Total  annual  pnxluctlon  range  for  cotton, 
12.500,000  to  17.000  000  bales;  proportlcn  of  1932  33  world  consump- 
tion grown  in  Scnith,  58  2  percent.  Trbncco  prtxluctlon  (South- 
east). 1,600,000  pounds,  or  85  pwrcent  of  Nation's  total. 

Textiles,  pig  Iron,  and  cigarettes  (Southeast):  Producing  cotton 
spindles  (1929).  58  percent  of  Nation's  total;  counties  with  over 
lOO.CXK)  spindles  each.  56  of  Nation's  79;  plg-lron  production,  7 
percent  of  Nation's  total;   cigarettes.  84  percent  of  Nation's  total. 

Fish  and  game:  Furs  (1  SUte),  6,000,000  furs  from  20,000  trap- 
pers Value  of  1929  conunerclal  fisheries:  Southeast,  $22,000,000; 
Nation,  $104,000,000. 

Transportation:  Railways  (1931),  Southeast:  Main  track.  52.433  48 
miles  Main  track  to  1.000  population:  Southeast,  2  05  miles;  Na- 
tion. 2  03  miles  Main  track  per  100  squiire  miles:  Southei-st.  10  27 
miles;  Nation.  8  22  miles.  Locomotives.  11.205.  or  about  one-nfth 
of  Nation's  total;  freight  cars.  431.264.  or  about  one-fllth  of  Na- 
tion's total;  passenger  cars,  7,979,  or  at>out  one-slxtii  of  Nation's 
total. 

Highways  (1933).  Southeast:  State  and  local,  approximately  666.- 
666.  or  22  1  percent  of  Nations  total;  surfaced,  70.638.  or  26.6  per- 
cent of  Nation's  total. 

Other  facilities:  Mississippi  and  tributary  river  systems  to  other 
regions  and  to  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts,;  Atlantic  and  Gulf  porta 
for  seagoing  vessels;  major  air  lines  s<frving  each  of  the  major 
cities 

(Note— These  data  refer  to  the  13  Southern  SUtes  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky.  Tennessee.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia, 
Florida.  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas.  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas,  except  where  noted  "Southeast,"  omitting  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.) 

It  might  be  added  that  this  South  Is  bordered  by  thousands  cf 
miles  of  coast  line  affording  innumerable  and  exc«llent  harbors  fcr 
seagoing  transportation,  while  the  whole  region  Is  traversed  by  a 
generous  portion  of  the  Nation's  Internal  waterways. 

Southern  shores,  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  abound  In  shrimp, 
shad,  oysters,  clams,  scallops,  mullet,  mackerel,  sponge,  trout,  bass, 
blueflsh.  frogs,  and  turtle  to  the  extent  that  the  South  supplies  the 
Nation  with  more  than  a  fifth  of  Its  total  commercial  fisheries" 
products.  A  high  authority  states  than  the  best  fishing  In  the 
world  is  found  In  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  Florida. 

The  South  has  almost  half  of  the  co^antry's  agricultural  work- 
ers.    It   has  four-fifths  of  the  Nation's  female  farm  workers. 

These  are  good  things  about  the  South  In  terms  of  physical 
assets.  The  richness  of  her  culture,  the  nobility  of  her  spirit,  her 
ability  to  sacrifice  and  to  suffer,  the  soaring  reach  of  her  Idealism, 
the  deep  roots  of  her  understanding,  and  her  culture,  are  a  world- 
wide tradition  which  shall  In  the  future,  as  It  has  In  the  past, 
dignify  and  beautify  the  pages  of  hl-story. 

Unfortunately  there  are  some  bad  things  about  the  South. 
Eleven  of  the  twelve  States  with  an  annual  per  capita  crop  farm 
Income  of  less  than  $200  are  In  the  South.  The  average  annual 
wage  of  southern  Industrial  workers  Is  but  two-thirds  of  that  of 
the  Industrial  workers  In  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  13 
States  In  this  country  In  which  the  averaf^e  per  caplU  wealth  !s  less 
than  $2  000  are  Southern  State.?,  and  the  figure  for  the  thirteenth 
Southern  State  is  only  slightly  over  the  amount.  The  South  has 
been  so  unable  to  accumulate  productive  capital  a-ssets  out  of  her 
•^parce  Income  that  the  average  per  capita  Income  from  dividends 
and  interest  Is  but  a  fourth  of  that  for  the  rest  cf  the  country. 
Taxable  property  In  the  South  yields  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments but  three-fifths  as  much  revenue  per  person  as  that  of  the 
Nation  and  southern  Income  yields  per  person  are  les«  than  half 
as  much  Federal  Income-tax  revenue  an  that  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whcle. 
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Mi^e  than  half  of  the  Nation's  illiterates  are  in  the  South      In 
the  a«juth  only  one  out  of  six  school  children  Is  In  high  school. 


Moreover,  there  has  been  a  continuous  draining  of  the  South's 
resources  and  wealth  Into  the  pockets  of  the  great  financial  centers 
nf  nihpr  ap/-ffnti<,  r.f  fhp  rnni.trv      Not  oi'.lv  werr-  our  forest5.  niines. 
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The  Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration  has  made  4,500.000 
crcp-adjustmeut  conUacts  amounting  to  $900,000,000  with  sculh- 


The  passage  of  the  wage-hour  law  has  given  the  remainder  of 
the  country  a  new  feeling  about  the  tiouth.     Realising   that   the 
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U<^*  th*n  half  at  the  Nation's  Illiterates  are  In  the  South.  In 
tbt  floutb  o«ily  one  out  of  «!x  6chool  children  is  in  hh^h  school. 
•■  eooipared  with  one  out  of  four  for  the  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
•od  thp  (ombujed  enrtowment  of  all  isotithern  colleges  and  unlvers:- 
Uta  l»  lews  than  that  of  two  large  ncrtheafitern  schools 

Th«  South  has  to  bear  the  scourge  of  malaria,  tv-phold.  hook- 
worm, peliagrm  venrrral  dl^'aws  tuberculosi'-  and  (tther  slrknesses. 
whlrlj.  If  attaclted  with  adecjuate  means  by  medical  science  of 
today  could  be  Plimlnatcd  rr  controlled  Malaria  takes  a  toll  of 
a  third  of  •outhern  laborers'  induslrUl  prtiductivity  Pellajjra.  the 
dtiiritr  of  malnutrition  is  reodily  preventable,  and  yet  alHlcts  1 
■ottUMTiMr  In  50  Perhaps  half  of  the  achool  children  receive 
lIMkdeqUAte  diets  TuberculoAls.  rickets,  and  anemia  generally  harass 
th»«e   improperly    and    m-fufflcienily    fed 

rarms  In  the  South  arr  small:  1  in  5  Is  less  than  20  acres. 
Two-thlrda  of  the  Nation  s  tenant  farmers  are  in  the  South:  and 
half  of  the  southern  f.vmers  are  tenant.s  A  small  farm  operated 
by  a  tenant  farmer  means  that  every  avaiUblo  acre  must  be  tilled; 
ttMt  liflo  or  n  )  incrntivo  exists  for  conicrvln^  the  land:  and  that 
eaAh  cf  .ptt  receive  an  undue  »hnre  of  attention  Cotton,  corn,  and 
tobarn,  ctuitinuRllv  planted  without  cover  crops  contour  plow- 
inK  and  other  devices  Ur  cunservlne  and  restorlnj?  the  essential 
quahtU'a  of  th<'  swil  hav.-  wnak.^d  havic  with  land  originally  so 
fecund  Of  the  Souths  inooooOOO  arres.  or  three-fifths  of  the 
Nation's  b«dlv  eroded  »«)ll.  over  20.000.000  acres  are  ruined  twyond 
recovery  Tills  is  the  uncounted  harvtst  of  intertilled  cotton. 
tobacco    and  com 

There  are  no  more  deservme  people  In  the  world  than  southern 
farmers  yet  onlv  1  farm  In  20  has  waU-r  piped  tf>  the  house:  only 
a  thirtl  of  the  hou-'^'s  are  protected  from  flies  and  mf>sqult<Tes:  1 
farm  In  5  does  n.it  have  a  privy  According  Ut  modern  housing 
slandiirds.  half  cf  the  fannhoU'es  have  been  described  as  Inade- 
quate f.*  human  habitatl<  n  Of  th«  10  States  In  which  the  value 
<-f  farm  equipment  is  lew  than  $200  per  farm.  9  are  Southern 
States 

T\\f  farmer  has  no  monopoly  on  privation;  the  Industrial  worker 
■hares  his  lot  Two  out  of  five  southern  urban  homes  are  sub- 
standard with  more  than  one-fnurth  of  these  lacking  sanitary 
plumbing  Before  the  fffectlve  date  of  the  Fair  I^bor  Standards 
AC  m  1938  more  thnn  two-lhlrds  of  the  southern  textile  mill 
workers  recflved  less  than  37 '-^  cents  an  hour  while  two-thirds  of 
the  northern  mlllworkers  nx>elved  more  In  spite  of  the  very 
high  standard  i>f  wages  which  prevails  In  certain  cotton  textile 
mill**  which  are  highly  to  be  commended  Indeed.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nately trxie  that,  taking  southern  cotton  textiles  ns  a  whole  re- 
ports t)  the  Bureau  of  Labur  Statistic^  for  November  1939  Indicate 
that  there  was  still  a  difference  In  average  hourly  earnings  of  7'i 
cents  between  the   North   and   the   South 

What  I  have  said  1»  unpalatable  to  us  who  are  of  and  who  love 
the  South,  but  I  have  pre>eiitcd  a  sketch  of  our  assets  and  lia- 
bilitit-8  The  facts  and  flgxircs  are  not  mine:  they  are  gleanings 
from  the  thorough  work  of  scholarly  people  who  have  been  per- 
muted more  time  than  1  to  make  a  survey  of  southern  problenv 
This  Is  what  hits  been  vanou.«ly  called  the  Nation's  economic 
problem  No  1  and  the  Nations  No  1  opportunity  appellations 
which  to  me  have  seenied  s>'nonynKnj<  This  Is  the  good  and  the 
bad  which  we  ma-^t  accept  objectively  m  our  efforts  toward  solving 
the  problem."  before  us 

Let  us  look  at  sx-ime  of  the  causes  of  these  dark  shadow*  across 
the  picture  of  the  South  Until  the  War  between  the  States,  this 
re0on  was  In  many  respects  the  richest  section  of  the  Nation. 
The  deva«.tatU):i  of  the  war  Itself  and  the  subsequent  reconstruc- 
tion cannct  be  estimated  In  terms  of  money  The  accumulated 
capital  represented  by  slaves  alone  has  t>een  estimated  at  M  OCO - 
000000  This  was  wiped  cut  together  with  other  forms  of  capital 
The  whole  "going  conce-n'  va'ue  of  the  South  wa*  dlssipa'.txl 
The  waste  of  cities  pillaged  and  homes  and  factories  burned  her 
young  men  killed  and  maimed,  and  women  and  children  ravaged 
by  duease  and  star\-ation  left  the  South  prostrate  and  at  the 
mercy  of  a  bitter  and  hostile  North  Under  these  tremendous 
handicaps  her  efforts  to  build  herself  anew  inevitably  forced  the 
Sou'h  to  place  herself  t:i   hock  to  the  remainder  of  the  Nation. 

The  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  war  are  gone,  but  the  eco- 
nomic burdens  which  were  its  aftermath  In  the  South  are  deeply 
entrench«Hl  and  linger  en  to  plague  her  people 

Undoubtedly  the  fact  that  our  economy  had  been  built  on  slave 
labor  and  had  to  experience  the  shock  of  an  adjustment  to  free 
labor,  toother  with  the  hazards  of  weather,  price,  and  markets 
growing  out  of  the  two-crcp  system,  have  contributed  Immensely 
to  much  of  our  unhappiness 

The  aouthern  farmer,  forced  to  purchase  his  commodities  in  a 
protected  market  and  sell  his  products  In  an  unprotected  world 
market,  without  adequate  capital  to  finance  his  efforts  or  to  enable 
him  to  choose  to  whom  or  where  he  shall  sell,  and  paying  for  the 
money  he  us«'s  at  ixorbitant  interest,  has  continually  faced  a 
combinaUon  of  economic  forces  which  have  kept  his  nose  to  the 
grindstone 

A^ain  a  freight-rate  structure  had  grown  up  In  the  Nation  which 
to  a  large  degree  isolated  the  South  economically  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  Such  a  fc>-atem  of  rates  put  Uie  South  generally  under 
a  30-percent  dtsbbdity  m  reaching  the  great  market  north  of  the 
Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and.  naturally,  limited  the 
extent  of  the  Souths  cumpetilion. 

A  low  wage  scale  not  only  pulled  down  the  South's  standard  of 
living  but  It  si-*  reduced  the  South  s  purchasing  power  that  we  have 
had  DO  ade<iuate  nuu-ket  for  what  we  produced. 


Moreover,  there  has  been  a  continuous  draining  of  the  South's 
resources  and  wealth  Into  the  pockets  of  the  great  financial  centers 
of  other  sections  of  the  country.  Not  only  were  our  foresLs.  mines, 
and  minerals — m  fact,  essentially  everything  we  had  of  Nature  3 
endowment- -being  developed  to  the  profit  of  absentee  Investors, 
but  cur  SJivinKS  as  well,  poured  in  a  steady  stream  into  Insurance 
companies,  investmrnt  houses,  banks,  and  cr.terprises  of  ail  kinds 
and  character  centered  principally  In  the  North.  The  North  was 
the  owner  of  the  machines  and  the  patents  ccn-'tltutln^  the  essen- 
tials cf  our  mechanization  and  UidusUy.  and  to  them  went  a  steady 
tribute.  Meanwhile  the  Federal  Treasury  poured  out  to  citizens 
of  the  North  billions  of  dollars  in  the  form  of  pensions  and  busi- 
ness subsidies,  while  the  South  continued  almost  "a  stranger  In  a 
strange  land.  '  her  status  still  almost  that  of  a  province,  as  bhe  was 
after  the  Civil  War.  except  only  that  her  subjugation  wa»  economic 
and  political  instead  of  military. 

Standards  of  public  education  and  public-health  facilities  for 
research  and  graduate  education  In  the  South  being  lower  than  la 
other  part.s  of  the  Nation,  were  an  incalculable  drag  upon  our 
ability  to  progress  and  our  advancement.  Because  of  a  comblnallcn 
of  all  of  the.se  conditions  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  South  has 
lost  every  year  thou.sands  of  Its  most  alert  and  enterprising  young 
men  and  women,  whom  it  has  trained  and  educated  at  painful 
expense,  to  devote  their  Increased  productivity  to  a  further  dis- 
parity l)etween  the  South  and  the  North. 

What  forces  have  been  at  work  to  improve  our  situation?  For 
the  first  year  after  the  Civil  War  the  energies  of  the  South  were 
dedicated  to  a  restoration  of  our  civil  order,  the  preservation  of 
the  essentials  of  our  civilization  which  war  had  shattered  and  all 
but  destroyed.  With  matchless  faith  and  courage  we  entered  upon 
th?  lonely  and  hard  struggle  against  odds  which  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  faith  of  a  less  virile  and  determined  people.  By  the 
end  of  two  decades  the  Scuth  had  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  mili- 
tary force  and  dominion  and  regained  Its  political  sovereignty. 
Again  self-determtnlnj:.  Herculean  were  its  efforts  to  build  a  new 
edifice  from  the  fragments  of  the  old  and  the  vital  materials  of 
new  hope  and  new  opportunity 
!  But  the  new  pra?p>erlty  which  came  to  the  South  in  the  wake  of - 
I  the  great  sales  campaign  nf  the  South's  resources  so  effectively 
'  launched  and  sustained  by  Henry  W  Grady,  and  his  coUeairues, 
fattened  only  a  few  chosen  sp>ots  in  the  South  and  almnst  as  many 
cut  of  the  South  Nearly  everywhere  there  wa.s  still  abject  poverty, 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  shock  of  the  war  and  the  dl.'ruptE>d 
economic  order  of  pre-ClvU  War  days  So  the  State  and  the  local 
governments  had  little  money  for  education,  less  for  public  health, 
and  hardly  any  at  all  for  public  aid  either  to  agriculture  or  to 
native  industries. 

Moreover  a  great  part  of  the  South's  Ills  grew  out  of  the  atti- 
tude and  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  and,  of  course,  the 
Federal  Government  for  ntarly  two  decades  after  the  Civil  War  was 
the  armed  enemy  of  the  South  Afterward  those  dominating  this 
Government  disdained  the  South's  problems  unless  they  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  exploltaUon  of  the  South'.s  virgin  resources  Hence, 
the  local  (jovernments  were  not  able  to  discharge  their  obligations, 
and  the  Federal  Government  was  not  interested. 

Though  there  has  been  a  steadily  Increasing  tempo  in  the  Sough's 
progress,  the  last  6  years  have  seen  a  more  fundamental  and  sympa- 
thetic attack  upon  our  real  problems  than  has  ever  been  made  A 
glance  onlv  at  these  6  years  will  show  what  a  friendly  Federal 
Government  has  done  for  the  South.  During  the  past  6  years 
the  nonrepayable  Federal  expenditures  In  Southern  States  amounted 
to  $5  400.000  000  Repayable  loans  totaled  «2  900  000  000  In  addi- 
tion $300  000  000  000  of  P  H  A.  home  mortgages  have  been  Insured. 
These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  activity  of  the  United  Stales 
Housing  Authority  In  erecting  low-rental  housing  units  to  replace 
the  substandard  dwellings  that  so  many  of  our  southern  people  are 
forced  to  Inhabit. 

During  this  period  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has 
loaned  $700,000,000  to  stabilize  and  increase  credit  of  southern 
business  Some  $900  000.000  has  been  loaned  farn^ers  and  llvestoc'ic 
raisers  in  the  South  during  the  6-yenr  period  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  These  loans  included  a  quarter  million  Ions- 
term  amortized  loans  on  farm  properties.  i.OoO.OOO  crop-producing, 
loans  and  one -half  nUlUon  leans  to  livestock  growers  AL«o  more 
than  75.000  loans  were  made  for  drought  relief  Over  $90  000  000  has 
been  loaned  to  over  400.000  needy  families  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administrations  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  and  subsistence 
grunts  allowed  by  the  agency  amounted  to  $65  000.000  for  the 
period  Th?  Rural  Electrification  Admini5tration  has  loaned 
$17  0(X)  000  and  provided  24  000  miles  of  electric  lines  to  serve  90  000 
fiunlllcs. 

During  this  period  the  Public  Works  Administration  made  over 
$300,000,000  available  to  Southern  States  for  a  variety  of  publlo 
projects  Including  schools,  waterworks  sjrstems.  sewers,  jails,  uni- 
versity buildings,  librarifs.  hospitals,  disposal  plants,  auditoriums, 
recreation  centers  fire  hciises.  gymnasiums  bridges  and  streets. 
Home  owners  who  found  their  property  about  to  be  seized  because 
of  unfortunate  personal  financial  troubles  found  relief  through 
loans  made  by  the  Heme  Owners'  Lonn  Corporation,  which  loaned 
M80.000.0CO  to  200.000  dlstrcss.'d  home  owners  The  Federal  Hcus- 
Ine  Administration  Insured  $210,000  000  for  the  building  of  new 
homes  or  for  refinancing  existing  homes  for  $52,000  southern  fam- 
ilies and  in.siired  $80  000  000  loaned  to  217  000  southern  families 
for  modernization  and  repair  purposes  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  spent  $410  000  000  In  building  more  than  21000  milea 
of  aouthem  roads  and  in  eliminating  over  1,000  grade  crossings. 
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The  Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration  has  made  4.500,000 
crop-adjustment  ccntiacts  amounting  to  $900,000,000  with  south- 
ern farmers,  to  stabilize  prices  and  allow  them  to  change  their 
crops  from  tha<;e  that  deplete  the  soil  to  those  that  Improve  or 
conserve  soil  resource;  Tlie  Important  proftrams  of  soil-eroslon 
control,  forest-fire  protection,  and  reforestation  have  been  aided 
tremendously  by  the  expenditure  of  $32,000,000  In  the  southern 
region  during  the  period  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which 
also  operates  several  demonstration  areas  throughout  the  Southern 
States. 

With  an  expendltuie  of  $570,000,000.  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  has  provided  admirable  training  to  586  000  enroUees  in  the 
South  who  during  the  6-year  period  made  great  improvements  in 
forest  areas,  through   :xten£lve  conservation  and  reforestation. 

Relief  expenditures  have  amounted  to  nearly  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  and  in  addition  to  giving  Jobs  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  needy  and  unemployed,  have  resulted  In  an  impres- 
sive array  of  pvibllc  Improvements:  roads,  bridges,  culverts,  curbs, 
schools,  athletic  fteltls,  playgrounds,  parks,  tennis  courts,  liolf 
courses,  water  supply,  sewage  svstems.  and  improvements  made  to 
thousands  of  such  fanlUes  More  Intangible  but  worthy  contri- 
butions to  southern  life  have  been  made  through  projects  for 
serving  of  hot  lunch<'s  to  needy  school  children,  nurses  to  visit 
indigent  homes,  lurn  shing  clothing  made  in  the  sewing  rooms. 
Finally,  there  Is  the  research  and  clerical  work  which  has  helped 
so  manv  local  governments  In  their  work. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  aided  93  000  southern 
students  in  providing  adequate  work  for  them  to  do  so  that  they 
Ciin  earn  their  education  Fifty  thousand  youths  who  are  out  of 
school  but  need  assistance  have  been  helped  by  the  N  Y.  A  work 
projects  Another  Rrr  at  humanitarian  venture  is  the  soclal-secu- 
iltv  program,  which  through  State  and  local  authorities  ha,s  pro- 
vided aid  in  the  Sou'h  to  8,800  needy  blind  people,  410.000  aged 
persons,  and  150.000  dependent  children  The  Federal  cxpendi- 
ture.s  for  the  prrgram  have  amounted  to  $72.000  000 

The  Corps  of  Enpneers  of  the  War  Department  has  done 
$300,000,000  worth  ol  river  and  harbor  development  and  flood- 
control  work  In  the  t^outh  for  this  period.  Even  the  anpry  flood- 
waters  of  the   Mississippi   have   been  successfully   harnessed. 

The  contribution  ol  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  reclaim- 
ing a  great  valley  of  the  South  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
money.  It  lias  provided  a  pattern  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
history  of  the  Nation  will  be  affected  by  It  henceforward 

The  employment  wurk  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
the  securing  of  bank  deposltois'  savings  through  the  Insurance 
by  the  Fcdernl  Depoit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  extensive  re- 
eearch  work  of  the  D?partment  of  Agriculture,  the  distribution  of 
rurplus  conimodltlns-  all  have  made  a  peculiar  contribution  to  the 
Souths   rehabilitation 

Late  In  the  session  of  1938  the  Congress  passed  the  wage-hour 
law  Manv  claimed  to  see  In  It  the  death  knell  of  the  South. 
Others  of  us  saw  thrt  the  South  had  to  raise  her  wage  scale  to 
get  a  greater  purchiis  ng  power,  which  In  turn  would  lead  at  once 
to  a  better  market  for  southern  Industries  and  agriculture,  and 
a  hirhcr  standard  of  living  for  the  southern  worker  We  saw  also 
an  economy  of  the  South's  native  resources  which  had  been 
saucndered  without  conscience  and  without  economic  Ju.stifica- 
tlcn.  except  hv  the  use  of  sweaU»d  or  underpaid  labor.  There  wa« 
also  the  thought  tha*  the  accelerated  emergence  of  a  .skilled  labor 
supply  of  strong  and  Intelligent  people  would  attract  industry 
requiring  more  skill  md  responsibility  in  the  worker.  In  spite  of 
the  shock  which  alwfvs  follows  a  fundamental  change  in  economic 
conditions,  and  a  nuiiber  of  defects  in  the  law.  which  experience 
has  revealed  and  are  in  process  of  adjustment,  the  satisfaction 
with  the  law  has  been  far  more  general  than  was  anticipated,  and 
it  is  realized  that  tlu   law  was  an  inevitable  attribute  of  the  times. 

The  South  has  already  gained  from  the  Congress  two  major 
concessions  as  a  result  of  the  wage-hour  law.  The  first  is  the 
provision  In  the  transportation  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  dur- 
ing last  session,  directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  take  such  steps  and  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
will  abolish  and  prevent  freight-rate  discrimination  against  any 
section  or  region  of  the  country.  This  provision  Is  also  In  the 
House  bill,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  the  law  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress 

Here  Is  one  of  the  -najor  obstacles  to  the  South's  progress,  which 
would  otherwise  hav'  challenged  our  best  efforts  for  years,  swept 
a\\ay   in  a  few  months   after  the  wage-hour  law  became  effective. 

After  these  differentials  are  removed,  the  products  of  southern 
Industry  will  be  able  to  enter  the  great  markets  of  the  country 
without  having  to  sarmount  a  freight-rate  structure  which  was. 
in  effect,  a  tariff  wa  1  shutting  out  the  Souths  products. 

The  second  glaring  discrimination  against  the  South  has  been  a 
W  P  A  security  wage  scale  which  gave  the  worker  In  the  North 
or  West  much  greater  compensation  than  the  southern  worker 
for  the  same  labor.  The  southerners  who  resisted  a  W.  P.  A.  wage 
hiph-rr  than  the  imiioverlshing  prevailing  wage  are  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  this  ccndltlon  as  uninterested  outsiders.  This  dif- 
ferential we  aboUfihed  In  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Act  of 
1939  with  the  proviso  that  workers  must  be  paid  the  same  wages 
the  country  over  for  the  same  work,  with  a  permissible  allowance 
cnlv  for  actual  difference  In  cost  of  living.  We  know  that  If  the 
same  standard  of  living  Is  maintained,  the  difference  In  living  cost 
In  different  sections  of  the  country  is  hardly  more  than  5  percent. 
Thus,  more  millions  of  dollars  will  come  to  souihern  workers  and 
Bcuthern  merchants. 


The  passage  of  the  wage-hour  law  has  given  the  remainder  of 
the  country  a  new  feeling  about  the  i3outh.  Realizing  that  the 
South  thus  undertook  new  burdens,  they  have  bt»en  willing  to  re- 
lieve It  of  many  old  discriminations  and  handicaps. 

The  Conference  on  Economic  Condiilons  In  the  South,  sum- 
moned by  the  President,  held  In  Washington  In  1938  was  the  first 
time  a  President  of  the  United  Slates  has  so  conspicuously  and  so 
conscientiously  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  government  de- 
signedly to  help  to  a  new  life  a  particular  s.>ctlon  of  the  country. 
No  other  President  has  been  so  close  to  the  South,  has  had  the 
same  knowledge  of  its  problems  and  the  same  sympathy  for  our 
difficulties,  as  has  President  Roosevelt, 

In  Congress  a  real  fight  is  under  way  to  meet  another  great  need 
of  the  South — adequate  capital  and  credit  for  business  and  business 
expansion  Tlie  South's  vast  resources  are  notoriously  owned  and 
exploited  by  absentee  ownership.  The  South  did  not  hiive  the 
money  to  develop  these  resources,  and  It  has  had  to  do  what  Henry 
W  Grady  and  southerners  after  the  Civil  War  did — beg  northern 
capital  to  "come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us."  Help  came. 
but  It  stayed  and  took  over  the  place  generally. 

As  a  consequence,  our  transportation  systems,  our  utilities,  our 
mines  and  factories,  are  not  ours.  While  our  res^ources  have  been 
used  up.  and  wealth  from  our  Treasury  has  poured  Into  the  coffers 
of  other  sections,  the  South  has  gained  little  In  either  taxes  or 
wagi»s  With  28  percent  cf  the  populatum.  cur  inve.stment  banking 
facilities  were  less  than  20  percent  of  those  of  the  Nation,  Big 
Investment  bankers  of  the  North  were  not  interested  In  our  un- 
known Issues.  Such  Issues  were  rot  proper  subjects  for  houies 
which  have  a  large  overhead  expense  and  have  to  s:'ll  quickly. 
Everywhere  there  has  been  an  admitted  demand  for  effective  long- 
term  credit  to  small-  and  average-sized  business,  impossible  through 
the  existing  banking  system,  which  by  Us  very  nature  can  accom- 
modate only  short-term  commercial  demands. 

Accordingly,  hearings  have  been  held,  or  are  under  way  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  the  Ti^mporary 
National  Economic  Committee  on  the  Mead  bill,  providing  Re- 
construction Finance  Con>oratlon  Insurance  for  bank  loans  to 
small  business,  and  the  Pepper  bill,  contemplating  a  system  of 
regicnal  banks  with  an  adequate  capital  subscribed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment initially,  but  open  to  subscription  by  the  public.  Such 
banks,  governed  by  boards  cho.sen  jointly  by  the  President  and 
private  investors,  would  be  reservoirs  of  capital  and  credit  not 
drying  up  in  bad  times,  and  having  available  equity  capital  and 
Investment  capital,  as  well  as  both  short-  and  long-term  credit. 
The  plan  includes  als )  a  system  of  Insurance  for  the  funds  em- 
ployed so  that  a  large  distnbuticn  of  any  loss  may  be  had.  From 
such  facilities  the  alert  and  respon.sible  businessmen  of  a  section 
may  develop  the  resources  there,  and  their  increment  will  go  to 
enrich  their  ccmmunilies  and  States,  ss  well  as  themselves 

Laboratories  and  experimental  re.sea:  ch  In  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry the  Government  has  also  established  in  the  Smth  A  vast 
new  Industry — the  kraft-paper  Industry,  has.  to  a  large  degree, 
grown  cut  of  a  forest-conservation  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Florida  and  Mississ.ppl  have  recently  Joined  Virginia  in 
shipbuilding  under  the  Maritime  Commission  contrtcts.  Army 
and  Navy  air  bases,  alert  eyes  and  arms  of  our  Nation's  defense, 
and  furnishing  a   permanent  pay  roll,  dot  the  South. 

The  greatest  effort  we  have  ever  s<>cn  1  as  been  made  by  the 
Government  to  stabilize  the  Income  of  farmers.  Control  programs, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  farmers  themselves,  have  been  set 
up.  by  which  production  and  price  have  been  relatively  stabilized. 
Crop  Insurance  against  the  hazards  of  weather  and  pests  has  been 
provided  for  the  wheat  crop:  a  recent.  Senate  bill  etxended  It  to 
cotton.  Soon  it  shall  assure  the  producers  of  all  major  crops,  and 
the  gamble,  which  the  farmer  could  never  afford,  will  have  been 
largely  removed. 

A  vast  program  for  Federal  aid  to  jiubllc  education,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  equ.ilizlng  the  educational  opportunity  of  the 
children  of  the  South  with  the  offspring  of  the  North.  Is  ujxin  the 
Senate  calendar  with  a  favorable  report  from  the  Senate  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee, 

Also  upon  the  S.  nate  calendar,  with  a  favorable  committee 
report,  is  a  bill  fcr  Federal  aid  to  the  States  In  affording  required 
training  in  the  public  schools  for  phytlcally  handicapped  children, 
and  for  children  in  the  tender,  but  important  kindergarten  si  age. 
Last  year  the  Ctmgnss  vastly  Increuscd  the  funds  available  for 
vocational  education. 

The  Wagner  bill,  providing  for  Federal  aid  to  the  States  In  fur- 
nishing better  health  facilities,  will  give  the  South  means  for  health 
work  which  now  is  so  pathetically  nee<led  Recently  the  Congress, 
with  larger  annual  appropriations,  launched  a  great  attack  on  cancer 
and  venereal  diseases  New  funds  for  lesearch  In  the  virus  diseases 
are  about  to  be  voted  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 

Here,  then,  are  only  a  few  of  the  Instances  In  which  the  Nation, 
through  the  effective  instrumentality  of  its  Government,  is  under- 
taking a  program  which  reaches  down  to  the  very  roots  of  cup 
problems  Gone  Is  the  old  enmity  and  the  ancient  indifference, 
and  In  their  place  In  the  White  House,  In  Congress,  In  the  bureaus 
there  are  men  and  women  who  are  zealous  to  be  helpful  to  the 
South,  to  make  things  better  with  us. 

What  is  the  South's  future?  Are  we  to  remain  an  agricultural 
economy,  or  shall  we  forsake  cur  ancient  role  and  embrace  the  new 
Industrialism?  Or  shall  we.  perchance,  be  the  favored  region  where 
a  proper  balance  between  the  two  may  be  struck?  Shall  those  who 
locate  industry  hereafter  take  Into  coiislderatlon  the  cpportunltlee 
which  a  certain  locality  offers  for  living  as  well  as  for  working?     To 
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»h«i  rvtrnt  •h«n  »n  equmblr  r!im«te  with  a  lonj  KTOwtnff  ••••on 
*l.<rr  U»<-  t«b<irrr  cannot  only  havp  ■  home  but  •  Kitr(li>n  Influrnc* 
t(  #  r-f  ,f  I  ..iinir!  t  rf  •  fmrtory''  Are  we  •bout  to  U»9  cotton  ••  our 
.    .    '  ■i.rr  rouiitrira  hiivinic  lowpT  labor  atAndiirdM  or  to 

•ur*ti;ut*-«'  Or  khali  wr  mrrt  I.  wrr  ca«u  by  !*••  c«>tlon  produc- 
ts n  It  hv  mafhiii'Ty  dlupJjiririr  n»«npowrf?  If  w^  do  Uj«e  cotton. 
what  ■>iall  take  Ita  place''  H'W  •nnll  wp  arrommodate  the  niUUuna 
of  uiiAkJUed  Ulxir  nijw  pngagrd  in  txttton  pnxluctjon  to  »n  abrupt 
cbadj^  W  It  thcu.d  occur?  bhull  wp  ko  i>i  (ur  hUbHtatPiice  farming 
Mid  the  p«<)du»  bp  to  th*"  farm  for  f<xxl  and  ahelter?  If  *o.  what 
II  be  the  ca»h  crop'  Sh.ill  we  turn  to  home  manulricturing 
iin  or  to  dP<-pntri«i:j!Pd  irulustry  where  amall  unlU  ahall  be  dia- 
tnbuted  over  the  ciuntryaJde'  Due  to  our  proximity  to  CenUal 
and  H  uth  Amprican  countries,  fhall  we  m  the  deep  South  l)e  great 
•)u«>mblT  centers  for  American  production,  where  raw  material  from 
thoM?  countries  and  the  factory  ahall  meef  What  chanRcs  shall 
rf^earrh  and  discovery  make  m  the  South  in  the  neit  quarter  of  a 
century ' 

There  are  many  who  think  the  South,  with  the  prospective  leas 
of  hpr  rofton  crop  and  the  seneral  plijtht  of  agriculture  h&s  a 
■ain>>er  future  Others  wonder  If  aa  ha»  happ<'ned  before,  her  m:s- 
fortuttea  may  not  be  her  (freate>t  opportunity.  With  her  vaat  nat- 
ural rrar.urcoa  of  incrrftainR  tjse  with  the  pro>jre»  of  science  with 
ber  climate  and  llvitm  advanlaufs.  the  strength  and  genius  of  her 
peopto.  and  the  rewards  rf  prof\t.  henlth  and  pleasure  which  await 
thcw«i  who  come  to  blend  their  destiny  with  oxirs.  no  place  In  the 
world  luu  an  assured  future  more  inviting  than  the  South  In 
many  of  our  hearUs  hope  is  hardly  ahead  of  fnith  thnt  the  South  Is 
(iratined  u>  be  the  cradle  of  the  best  that  civilization  can  produce. 
Wp  Ijelieve  thnt  herr  sturdy  men  and  women  may  learn  to  live 
not  too  hurriedly  but  Intelligently  and  well.  prcp<rly  balancing 
their  w<jrli;  gain  something  of  equilibrium  In  their  economy  and 
In  their  lives 

In  the  last  analywts  what  the  South  shall  be.  her  people,  and 
not  her  re^x'urcea  or  her  climate,  will  determine  What  shall  be 
The  attitude  of  the  South  «  people  to  her  problema  toward  other 
ppt>ple.  toward  the  Nation,  and  the  Nation^  govprnmenf  There 
may  tie  Mime  who  dream  of  some  glormed  l.solatlon  for  the  South. 
Only  the  blind  can  feel  fiich  detachment,  or  the  unthinking  desire 
It  M'wt  of  us  will  re»llre  that  we  cannot.  If  we  would,  sur- 
mcutit  our  dtflVrultles  alone  We  cannot  free  ouraelves  from  age- 
old  (liarriminations  and  injuitices  by  :»ur  own  remonstrance  alone, 
or  with  only  local  Instrumentalities  In  short,  we  are  of  and  a 
pfiTt  ol  this  rreat  throbbing  Nation  We  mii*t  go  along  with  It. 
We  must  h"lp  It  »4)lve  Its  problems  and  see  that  It  aids  with  ours 
If  we  pull  bark  we  shall  be  drauged  along  anyway  If  we  go  along 
Joyfully  and  bear  our  share  wp  shull  enter  Into  the  councils  of 
the  common  course  and  have  our  Just  rewards 

Oi.e  thing  must  h«>  cleur  We  were  born  »o  he  leaders,  not  fnl- 
Inwera  or  pouters  With  our  lips  iturk  ou'  Wp  led  this  continent 
in  a  Dei'laration  of  Independence  at  MeckleMherg  We  led  In  the 
War  of  Independence  and  for  detnules  we  led  the  proceialon  of 
the  Nations  tublest  men  aero***  the  stag"  .f  our  national  life 
We  led  the  trek  of  virile  meti  and  brave  women  who  made  the 
West  and  remade  America  Only  when  we  lost  our  conscloiisness 
of  identify  with  the  Nullon  did  we  cra.se  to  lead  and  our  vision 
fall  Again  we  led  the  NatloM  to  .»  new  sense  of  right  In  the 
•tghtles  and  r.ineties.  and  set  In  moti;  i;  a.  train  of  Ideas  and  a 
sense  of  aoclal  Justice  which  have  swept  on  down  through  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  Woodrcw  Wilson  and  FYanklln  D  Roosevelt  The 
tradition  of  the  South  Is  positive  not  negative  Its  men  have, 
dreamed  but  they  ^Tought  their  dreams  Into  throbbing  truth  and 
vital  fact 

Tliere  are  yet  myriad  wron|:s  to  be  righted  From  generation  to 
generation  hone<!t  ai>d  diligent  men  stl'l  bear  the  galling  yoke  of 
economic  slavery  Callous  wealth  still  Indifferent  and  conceited 
jret  mr»  the  neglected  babe  sobbing  beside  the  mother,  dead  ahead 
of  her  time  and  prevent.able  disease  taking  its  barbaric  toll  Na- 
txire's  rich  Jewel.s  are  swept  up  by  the  p(jwerful,  and  hoarded  from 
the  hutigry  siijht  of  the  confused  and  impotent  masses.  MllUons 
needlessly  sutler  "the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune" 
molded  by  human  and  not  divine  hands. 

There  are  great  dreams  to  be  dreamed,  and  mighty  works  to  be 
doCM  In  our  Scuth  in  our  great  country,  in  this  troubled  world. 
These  great  things  cannot  be  done  by  those  who  sit  beside  the  road 
The  Scuth  i.s  readv  to  march  a.«  «he  always,  in  her  heart,  ha«  tx?en. 
Lrt  her  speak  in  this  troubled  today  m  the  same  stirring  words  of 
determination  to  go  through  with  the  program  now  under  way. 
which  one  of  her  great  Gvorgla  sons  uttered  when  &he  was  leadnig 
another  crusade 
Slid  he 

"Ttxlay  there  stands  waiting  tr  the  South  and  West  jw  grand  an 
army  as  every  brought  pride  to  a  narnor  It  cnly  needs  leaders 
bold  and  true  Leaders  who  can  t  t>e  bought,  or  duped,  cr  bullied. 
Leaders  who.  knowing  what  the  enemy  Is.  will  dash  straight  against 
tt  and  take  no  resst  and  niake  no  temvi  until  the  enemy  ls  routed. 
XiMtders  who  do  not  stand  :is:de  and  shirk  dangers  and  avoid  re- 
ffwr-aibillties.  but  who  will  dash  to  the  front,  who  by  example  will 
<!!»pel  doubt  and  remove  hesitation  and  who  by  their  courage  will 
win  the  right  to  say.  °L<et  the  bravest  follow  me  ' 

•Given  lewders  like  that,  there  can  be  no  retreat.  We  know  what 
we  want;  let  us  take  nothing  elae.  With  this  resolution  strictly 
adhered  to  we  draw  all  our  energies  to  a  tocus  •  •  •  any  other 
pcUicy  brec<l>  divi^uuns,  factioxu.  auUccntenta.  Our  eitergles  will  be 
■cattcred.     •     •     • 


-When  I  entered  this  reform  movement  I  meant  buslnew 
"The  people  who  elected  me  meant  busineai      I  mean  it  yet      So 
do  tbey      We  never  meant  to  carry  the  movement  a  trfling  duiance 
and  then  stop     We  meant  to  go  clear  through  or  die  trying      We 
mMui  It  yet  ° 

The   American  Defense  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH   TAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


ADDRESS  BT  LT.  GEN    HUGH   A.  DRUM 


Mr.  REYNOLDS  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress by  Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  A  Drum,  commanding  the  First  Army 
and  the  Second  Corps  Area,  on  the  occasion  of  the  award  of 
a  distinguished-service  medal  by  the  American  Defense  So- 
ciety at  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Commodore.  December  15, 
1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Twenty-four  years  ago  the  fotinders  of  your  society  pledged  them- 
selves to  maintain  a  policy  of  "peace  through  preparedness." 
Through  the  long  years  which  have  intervened,  our  great  Nation 
has  watched  the  world  turn  away  from  the  peaceful  pursuits  and 
lifcome  engaged  In  conflict  As  these  unhappy  events  have  come 
to  pla«ue  us.  the  United  States  has  eagerly  sought  to  solve  not 
only  our  own  pre  blems  but  through  sympathetic  coop<'ration  with 
our  neighbors,  to  seek  solutions  for  oiu  common  problems  £>esplte 
these  efforts,  we  find  that  war  remains  a  paramount  issue  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  It  is  not  my  desire  to  speak  of  conditions  in 
any  part  of  the  world  other  than  our  own.  It  would  tot  idle  to 
deny  that  we  are  unaffected  by  happenings  on  other  shores  Conse- 
quently. It  la  Important  that  we  consider  in  detail  our  own  house- 
hold and  how  w--  may  tx*t  avoid  the  miiM-ries  we  see  in  other  lands. 

What  Is  our  own  ability  to  maintain  your  policy  and  our  Oovern- 
ment's  poli<  v  of  peace  through  preparedness"?  Are  we  prepared 
to  insure  such  peace  as  will  guarantee  to  all  our  citizens  life. 
llberiy.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness?  You  will  recall  that  in 
IB'iU  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  established  a  law  outlining 
the  framework  of  our  national-defense  policy 

Our  national  war  experiences  indicate  a  consutcnt  aversion  on  the 
part  of  our  people  to  a  sound  preparedness  policy.  The  old  mili- 
tarism of  mother  countries  and  financial  burdens  caused  them  to 
shun  a  practical  .solution  Our  people  seem  to  have  preferred  to 
risk  national  ruin — to  pay  uncalled-for  expense  in  lives  and 
finances — th.in  to  have  faced  this  national  problem  with  a  realistic 
approach.  History  shows  that  we  have  followed  a  vicious  cycle — 
first,  hasty  defen-^e.  irrespective  of  costs  or  sacrifices,  second,  war 
success  without  thought  of  lives  needlessly  sacriQced  and  financial 
burdens;  third,  a  rush  back  to  the  old  state  of  defeniselessness, 
exposing  the  next  generation  to  a  worse  fate 

As  a  result  of  our  World  War  preparedness,  we  had  20  years  ago 
the  siiongest  defense  establishment  our  Nation  had  ever  known — in 
fact,  the  strongest  in  the  world.  Some  4.000.000  men  h;id  been 
under  traimng.  our  navy  was  unsurpassed,  and  we  had  secured  or 
prcxluced  adequate  arms  and  supplies  for  such  a  force  During  the 
demcbilizaiion  of  these  forces,  and  after  prolonged  study.  Conk^resa 
enunciated  a  defense  program  to  meet  our  peacetime  preparedness 
needs. 

In  Its  act  of  1920  the  Nation  adopted  for  the  first  time  a  defensO 
policy  parallel  to  that  enunciated  by  Wru^ihlngton  and  translated 
the  objectives  Into  an  army  of  some  300.000  Regulars,  435.000  Na- 
tional Guard,  with  an  Indefinite  number  of  Organized  Reserve  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men,  and  stocks  of  arms,  munitions,  and  supplies 
for  an  army  of  not  less  than  1.000,000  men.  iis  well  a:^  a  sj-stem  for 
mobilization  of  our  industries. 

What  has  become  of  this  policy  in  the  last  20  vears?  It  has  re- 
mained on  the  statute  txx)ks  with  only  minor  changes,  but  hav« 
we  kept  It  Implemented,  active,  and  healthy,  or  has  it  followed 
the  course  of  many  other  of  our  good  defense  Intentions?  Threo 
great  Influences  appeared  shortly  after  its  adoption  and  practically 
nude  It  noneffective: 

First.  Tlie  slogan  "war  to  end  war"  and  all  the  as"=oclated  hope- 
ful theoretical,  psychological,  spiritual  views  come  into  play  W9 
had  made  the  "world  safe  for  democracy."  and  the  next  step  was  for 
our  Nation  to  lead  the  world  in  disarmament:  we  should  lead  the 
way  and  be  an  example.  We  scrapped  the  superiority  of  our  fleet 
and  reduced  our  army.  It  was  a  great  experiment  and  too  bad 
that  our  conception  was  not  followed  m  the  rest  or  the  world  Our 
faith  and  intentions  were  honest  but  hardly  practical  m  view  at 
the  world  situation  of  today. 
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Second  "Kronomr  "  "reduce  the  war  debt."  became  a  laudable 
p<^>lttical  app<  al  accepted  by  our  people  in  principle,  but  the  main 
application  was  ted  into  the  theory  of  "peace  by  disarmament" 
and  being  an  example  to  the  reat  of  the  world-  ao  that  the  main 
economies  were  applied  to  our  naval  and  army  forces  The  policy 
of  1020  waa  forgotten,  and  our  great  defeiUM-  power  of  that  tune 
was  allowed  to  slide  unobserved,  »o  that  by  19:»0  we  stood  seven- 
teenth m  armed  military  strentfth  of  the  nation*  of  the  N^orld. 

Third  Old  nge  and  obsolescence  arul  depletion  of  storks  came 
upon  our  trained  manpower  and  arms,  munitioru,  and  equipment. 
In  the  20  years  since  the  World  War  the  fine  men  trained  therefor 
became  too  old  and  much  of  our  organization  antiquated  In  these 
years  our  resi^rve  supplies  were  used  up  or  deteriorated  as  funds 
were  not  available  to  replace  or  renovate  them  Then  again,  mod- 
ern improvement  In  military  weapons  paralleled  similar  advances  in 
civil  life.  Think  of  the  mcK-hanlcal  advances  In  your  lines  in  these 
20  years — iran.sportatlon,  motors,  aviation,  communications,  busi- 
nes.s  machines,  etc-  and  add  to  these  the  developments  In  spe- 
cialized military  wrapcns — airplanes,  tanks,  antiaircraft  artillery, 
communications,  etc. 

These  consideratlcns,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  governmental  sup- 
port, not  only  depleted  our  vast  assets  of  1920  but  reduced  our 
standing  defense  forces  In  many  ways  to  less  than  we  had  had 
before  the  World  War,  and,  such  as  they  were,  they  were  far  from 
being  modern.  This  is  a  brief  picture  of  the  history-  of  our  de- 
fensive forces  since  the  World  War.  As  in  the  past,  we  are  now- 
rushing  with  all  the  weakness  associated  with  such  a  hasty 
approach  to  overcome  these  existing  deficiencies 

The  crisis  In  A.sia  and  the  turmoil  in  Europe  a  few  years  ago.  and 
the  war  todav  have  fortunately  had  their  repercussions  on  our 
people  The  fallacy  of  neglecting  Washington's  advice  has  grad- 
ually gained  ground.  Our  present  administration  served  the  situa- 
tion some  time  ago  and  is  striving  to  recuperate  some  of  cur  losses 
and  to  revliall/e  and  modernize  the  whole  system  Our  past  neglect 
has  now  "come  home  to  roost."  Lack  of  funds  In  the  past  years 
must  now  be  comp«  iisatcd  for  by  extraordinary  appropriations  If 
we  are  to  catch  up  Bear  In  mind  that  modern  arms — aviation, 
tanks,  mours,  anti-aircraft,  and  anti-tank  weapon*— cost  far  more 
In  lunds.  and.  more  to  the  point,  in  trained  manpower  to  operate 
and  maintain  them  An  airplane  in  the  air  requires  about  15  men 
to  produce  and  maintain  it.  a  fleld  gun  about  8.  and  a  tank  alxiut 
10  men  One  mechanized  brigade  costs  about  $100  per  mile  of 
travel,  not  rcuntlng  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  its  personnel 

These  new  linancial  problems  are  complicated  by  the  increased 
dlfflfuitles  of  iirgunl7itig  and  training  forces  to  use  efficiently  the 
modem  weapons  of  defense  The  day  of  the  "minutemen"  and 
the  making  of  a  soldier  In  10  days"  has  paised  The  nyttem  of 
scattering  our  army  in  small  post*  In  48  States  without  adequate 
training  facilities  must  be  discarded  The  great  mass  of  an  army 
miutt  be  skilUd  mcchanlcr- the  Infantryman  mu*t  combine  in- 
dividual initiative  and  field  craftsmanship  with  skill  in  operating 
the  new  mechanical  weapons.  The  junior  officers  as  well  a*  the 
higher  leaders  must  learn  the  characteristics  of  all  weapons  and 
know  how  to  team  those  In  the  air  and  on  the  ground  to  secure 
derisive  results  In  a  battle  crl«>U.  These  ends  are  difficult  to  secure. 
Without  such  efficiency  modern  arms  and  weapons  are  valueless 
Con.^equently,  forces  trained  In  the  practical  employment  of 
modern  weapons  Is  a  prerequisite  and  one  that  cannot  be  secured 
without  long  Individual  and  group  training  and  the  facilities 
essential    therefor 

The  War  Department  has  been  well  aware  of  all  of  these 
several  deficiencies  which  I  have  briefly  enumerated  here.  Its 
plans  look  to  the  future  and  are,  of  course,  dependent  upon  re- 
ceipt of  appropriations  from  the  Congress.  However,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  time  required  to  produce  airplanes,  arms,  and 
other  munitions.  With  the  funds  now  available  little  of  the 
mcd.:>rn  equipment  contemplated  thereby  can  be  made  available 
in  less  than  a  year,  and  in  many  cases  It  will  take  2  yrars. 
Then  again,  even  though  all  the  modern  equipment  required  were 
available  today,  our  army  would  stUl  face  a  uiflicult  task  There 
must  be  men  available  to  put  this  equipment  to  use.  and  that 
problem  requires  long  and  painstaking  care  to  see  that  Individuals 
are  well  trained,  well  led,  and  well  organized  for  the  duties  facing 
a  modem  <irmy  This  essential  difficulty  has.  in  a  small  way. 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  public  during 
the  series  of  army  maneu\ers  held  this  year.  These  maneuvers, 
particularly  the  recent  maneuver  in  August  in  the  vicinity  of 
Plattsburg  N.  Y.,  clearly  indicates  that  in  numbers  of  men, 
amount  of  equipment,  and  in  organization  and  training,  all 
components  of  our  army  require  attention  To  my  mind,  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  these  maneuvers  was  the  clear  Indi- 
cation that  the  spirit  and  willingness  of  all  the  officers  and  men 
exists  as  high  today  as  it  ever  has  in  our  Nation.  With 
that  spirit  and  ^^Uhngnes8,  bo  clearly  evident,  it  is  essential  that 
these  men  be  provided  with  adequate  equipment  and  opportiuiity 
to  train  for  the  tasks  our  Nation  may  require  them  to  perform, 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  throughout  every  part  of 
the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard  and  the  Organized 
Reserves  this  s;ime  spirit  to  face  every  task  unflinchingly  exists 
In  all  the  officers  and  men  And  I  emphasize  with  equal  force 
that  It  is  the  duty  of  everv  citizen  and  of  our  Government  to  .«ee 
to  it  promptly  that  these  men  are  provided  with  the  essential 
tools  they  need  to  do  their  work  and  greater  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  use  them  efficiently. 


We  are  all  aware  that  In  the  (\e1d  of  political  phllowiphy  today, 
force  remains  an  esacntlal  factor.  We  are  equally  aware  that  it 
we  as  clti/4?tu  are  to  enjoy  the  righU  and  privileges  of  our  mKlety. 
then  we  must  cheerfully  accept  the  (ibllgatluus  that  uccumpauy 
them. 


The  Blight  of  Bureaucracy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1940 


ARTICLES  BY  COLE  E.  MORGAN 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  four  very  able 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Ccle  E.  Morgan  and  published  in  the 
Now  York  Journal -American  under  the  caption  "The  Blight  of 
Bureaucracy." 

Thvro  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

ARTICLE   I 

Washington.  January  2. — One  of  every  seven  persons  employed  or 
engaged  In  business  In  the  United  States  draws  a  Government  pay 
check  every  week,  every  month,  or  twice  each  month 

Of  the  163,993,000  000  total  national  Income  earned  by  the  4S.500.- 
000  gainfully  employed  workers  and  producers  of  the  Nation  in  the 
calendar  year  1938.  $7,926,000  000  was  received  in  the  form  of  salary 
or  wages  from  some  Government  disbursing  office  by  6,902.000  men 
and  women  enrolled  on  some  public  pay  roster 

This  means  that  of  each  100  workers  or  producers.  15,  or  prac- 
tically one-seventh,  were  getting  their  pay  from  some  agency  of 
Government.  Federal.  Slate,  county,  municipal,  township,  or  other 
eubdlvlKlon 

Of  each  HOC  of  Income  earned  by  all  the  people,  theae  public  pay 
rollers  ncelved  $12.35 — 1235  percent — virtually  one-eighth  of  the 
total. 

8.x  Income  producers,  engaged  in  privately  operated  commercial, 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  professional  activities,  earned  the 
Income. 

They  provided  the  taxes  therefrom  to  pay  oft  one  of  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  public  office  or  a  public  Job 

The  38.598.000  private  Income  earners  received  $,'>«.067.000.000.  or 
an  average  of  $1  4.52  each,  lor  the  year.  The  6,902,000  public  pay 
rollcfs  received  $7,926  000,  or  $1,148  each,  on  nn  average 

But  2  996,000  of  the  6,902.000  receiving  public  pay  and  constitut- 
ing 43  5  percent  of  the  group  drew  only  $2,100,000,000.  an  average 
of  $701  a  venr  each 

The  other  3.906000.  or  56  5  percent,  got  $5,826,000,000.  an  average 
of  $1,492  each.  This  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  low-pay 
group  and  $40  a  year  more  than  the  38,598.000  private  income 
earners  averaged. 

Tlie    $701-a-year-average    men    and    women    were    employed    on 
df  presslon-macie  emergency  Jobs  at  subsistence  wages  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  direct-relief  dole. 
Yet   they    were    working. 

The  $1.492-a-year-avcrage  folk  were  In  regular  governmental 
employment,  though  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  were  in 
positions  created  In  the  last  7  years  under  the  cloak  of  emergency. 
The  foregoing  facts  and  figures  are  derived  from  official  Federal 
Government  sources — after  painstaking  research,  study,  and  an- 
alysis     If  anything,  they  are  ultra-conservative. 

These  facts  and  figures  mean  that  every  one  of  the  close  to 
40000.000  of  Income  earners  engaged  in  private  endeavor  in  the 
United  States  last  year  contributed.  In  direct  or  Indirect  taxes,  on 
the  average  of  $17  a  month  to  support  some  governmental  Job- 
holder. 

This  was  apart  from  what  they  also  provided  to  carry  on  the 
multifarious  operations  of  government  from  the  rural  civil  dis- 
trict and  township  up  to  the  mammoth  national  and  Interna- 
tional   ramifications    of    Federal    administration. 

The  Federal  Government  alone  in  1938  spent  ...  in  round  fig- 
ures .  .  $8,000,000,000.  .  .  .  This  wa«  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
$64,000,000,000   total    national   income   that   year. 

Half  of  this  eight  bUlions  .  ,  .  or  four  billions  . 
the   form  of  wage  .  .  .  and   salary  .  .  .  checks  .  . 
holders. 

Practically    another    four    billions  .  .  ,  went    in 
r^laries  .  ,  .  to   Job   holders   of   SUte   governments  .  . 
political   subdivisions. 

Thus  the  Job  holders'  pay  rolls  .  .  .  coMumed  one-eighth  of  tb« 
national  income. 


.  .  went  out  In 
to  Federal   Job 

wages  .  .  .  and 
and  their 
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The    PWerwl    total  .         was    $4,031  ©49.000  and   that   of   the 

8UtM  and   their  subdivisions  .  $3,883,734  000.  .  .  .     Break- 

ing down  the  figures  In  detail  .  38,508  000  persons  .  .  engaged 
m  private  buaUK'sa  and  Industry  .  .  earned  $66  067.000  000  .  . 
whUe  flS»02  0»X)  persons  received  .  .  .  $7,926,000,000  ...  in  govern- 
mental  pay  checks 

The  Federal  siatutlclana  .  .  .  Include  this  $7  936.000  000  ...  of 
public  pay-roU  earnings  ...  as  part  of  the  $83,993,000,000  national 


TaklTxg  the  Fedeml  legislative  and  Judicial  personnel  .  .  .  oat  of 
tb9  picture  .  .  .  there  are  left  on  the  Federal  pay  roU  838.498 
];>eraons. 

These  constitute  the  officials  and  employees  ...  of  the  executive 
branch  ...  of  the  Government. 

There  also  remam  1.507.5<X)  ...  on  the  variotis  State  pay  rolls 
.  .  .  including  citiea  .  .  .  and  counties  ...  as  well  as  State  gov- 
ernment*. 

..*    *\^^    acoicrMV)    «ii/4i«<arv   nao   mU  Anri    the    ai.l1ft.Snr)0 
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Senatorial  patronage  positions.  864.  at  $1800  average..  1,555.200 

House  patronage  positions,   1,752,  at  $1,600  average 2.803,000 

Permanent   non-patronage   parliamentary  staffs.   60,   at 

$3,000 180,000 

Congressional  Library.  864  positions,  at  $2,000  average..  1,  728  000 

Arch.tect  of  Capitol,  800  positions,  at  $1600  averagr..  1.280,000 
Miscellaneous     employment.     71     positions,     at     $1,000 

average 98.  600 


The  Federal  tax  haul  In  those  4  years  ,  .  ,  Jumped  $3,368,000,000 
a  year  that  of  the  States,  $1,065,000,000  .  .  .  and  that  of  the 

cities  and  counties,  only  $282,000,000. 

Federal  taxes  were  up  175  percent. 

State  taxes  were  up  60  percent. 

City  and  county  taxes  were  up  only  7  percent. 

On  Prbruary  2il.  1933  .4  days  before  the  Inauguration 
of   the    Roosevelt   administration,    there   were    5C3  487    names        .    . 


i 


1 


•i? 
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Th#    pydrnO    tDtal  .         was    M.031  M9.000  and   th»t    of    the 

StAtM  and   their  nubdivuions  .  »3. 893. 734  000    .  .  .     Break- 

ing down  tht-  n^mes  In  detail  .  38.598  000  persons  .  .  engaged 
m  prtvate  btwrneaa  and  indualry  .  .  .  earned  Mfl .0*7 .000  000  .  . 
%-h\\f  « 902  000  penom  received  .  .  .  17.926  000.000  ...  In  govern- 
mental pay  check*. 

The  Federal  itatlatldana  .  .  .  Include  this  •7  926.000  000  ...  of 
public  pay-roll  earning*  .  .  a«  part  of  the  $63  993.000.000  national 
Income 

Neceaaanly  It  had  to  come  out  of  tax  revenuea  levied  ...  on 
the   retuma  of   private   bvislnesa 

It  dldnt   Ju«t  come  c  ut   of  the  air  though   It   would   appear 

.  iome  n^jvernmental  spenders  have  that   idea. 

Here  U  the  governnaental  Job  holders    break -down: 


Oovtraicent 

EmploTMS 

PayroU 

BvrriMCC 

FmWwI 

(iti^tr*       .  ^   ,   ,,.,.....,...... 

1, 1«7J>M 

475.  *« 

3i».«m 

721. ail 
1.  2IU.MA 

si.«i.MO.n» 
6ifi.o(yvooo 

4I9.MM.0OO 

I.  an,  2ii6.  ono 

I.  Ml  VA.  IXW 

Xiea  008.000 

ri«inMM     

l,3Jrt 

XfunMMl                                                                       .    . 

l.fiiW 

JuKllc  k<tuc»tioa 

Work  KaUcf 

701 

Total 

«.Wl.g82 

7,989,875.000 

1,148 

The  work -relief  category  corem  only  wages  paid  to  workers 

.  on    Work    Project*    Administration-operated    projects  and 

enrolleca  .  .  .  and  military  deUUs  ...  In  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps 

With  38.598000  private  bu.'«lnea8  earners  .  .  providing  the  t^.- 
925  673.000  cf   tax   money   to  pay   the   wages      .      and   salaries 

of  the  0.901.962  governmental  Jobholders — the  average  cost  to 
each  private  earner      .      w;is  1205  for  the  year. 

Thu,  divided  by  12.  makes  $17  a  mcnth  ...  as  the  Individual 
coDtribuiiou  to  the  pay-roll  army. 

Ajmci-E  n 

Wasmtwcton.  January  3  —Public  education  ...  la  one  of  the 
major  activities  of  government  .  .  In  the  United  States  today 
.  .  and  probably  the  most  Important  and  valuable  .  .  to  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

For  the  ye.ir  1938  various  governmental  agencies  .  from 
the  Federal  Oovrmment  .  down  to  the  local  school  district 
.  .  ex{>eaded  »1. 653  454.000  In  salaries  .  .  to  1.210.946  teachers 
.  .      and  others  In  the  Nation's  public  school  and  coUepe  system. 

Th«toe  school  and  college  employees  .  .  averaged  11.363  salary 
each  .   for  the  year 

Kindergarten     primary — and     grade     school     teachers — averaged 
around    $1  000  .  .      high-school    faculty    moml)ers    around    $1,500 
and  college  and  ur.lversUy  Instructors  around  $2,000 

Thew  figures  are  the  estimates  ...  of  the  Office  of  Education 
.  .      of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

SpeciOc  flgures  for  the   l»3o-36  public  school   year  .  .  .  show: 

That  870.963  elementary  and  high-school  teachers  .  .  .  received 
•1.146  460.000   .       .   an  average  of  •1.340; 

That  19.118  administrative  cmcera  .  .  .  received  »67.436.271  .  .  . 
an  average  of  •3.527. 

That  29.570  supervisory  and  maintenance  workers  .  .  .  received 
•60.966.247   ...  an  average  of  $2. (Ml 

Thus  919  651   public  school  personnel  in  that  year  .   .  . 

r«c«tved    »1,274  8«4  918  an    averat;e    of    •1.387  which    Is 

•32  more  .  .  .    tlian  the  1938  average. 

Money    spent    for    edur.itlcn  does    not    go    to  waste  ...  as 

hlstiry    ^fll    prvves    in    the    i.'-.tellectual    advance      .      and    the   de- 
cline of  Illiteracy      .   .   in  the  country  In   the  last  half-century 

If  all  t«i  moneys  were  sp«nt  as  Judiciously  .  .  as  are  thoee 
invested  in  education  .  .  .  the  taxpayer  would  have  little  ...  of 
which  to  complain 

8».  to  be  fair  to  the  cause  of  education,  funds  expended  in  that 
field  cannot    be    treated    In    the    same    light  ...  as    those    for 

other  frvemmeiital  operations 

DedUi-tmg  the  •1653  454  000  .  .  paid  to  the  1.210.946  em- 
plorees  on    the    public    educational    pay    roll»^there    remain 

2  354414    governmental    employet-s      .  .  drawing    •3.803.119.000    In 
1938  an  average  of  Jl  615  each 

Taking  the  educators  out  Jumps  the  average  •111   better  a 

rear         .  better  than  ^2  a  week  ...  for  Jobs  that  are  essentlaUy 
political 

Lea*t  pcUtlcal  ...  of  any  branch  of  goverrunent  ...  Is  the 
Jud;c!arT 

The  Pederal   judicial   systems  personnel   In   1938  numbered 

2.271  persons  These  2  271  persons.  Including  1.860  holding  ofB- 

cihl   status  and  411    in   minor  capacities  received   •6.815.000   ...  an 
average  of  t3  001  e»»ch  In  1938 

Tht>  U^glslative  organization  of  the  Federal  Government  .  .  .  the 
Congress  and  Its  staff  of  asaistanU  .  .  .  that  year  embraced  S.145 

Ttic  legislative  pav  roll  .  Including  •5.351.000  .       .  for  salaries 

of  96  Senators  and  4S5  Repre«entaUv«s  at  •10,000  »  year  each  .  .  . 
-  toUUed  •IS  165.000 

The  average  .  .  .  was  •i.iCa. 


Taking  the  Pedeml  legislative  and  judicial  personnel  .  .  .  otrt  of 
ttoe  picture  .  .  .  there  are  left  on  the  Federal  pay  roU  839.498 
persons. 

These  constitute  the  offlclals  and  employees  ...  of  the  executive 
branch  ...  of  the  Government. 

There  also  remain  1,507.5<X)  ...  on  the  various  State  pay  rolls 
.  .  .  including  citks  .  .  .  and  counties  ...  as  well  as  State  gov- 
ernments. 

Deduct  the  »6  815.000  judiciary  pay  roU  .  .  .  and  the  •13.185  000 
going  to  the  crngresslonal  or  legislative  establl.'^hment  .  .  .  from 
the  •1.562.849  OCH)  Federal  exp>enditure  .  .  that  remained  .  .  .  after 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  work  relief  wages  .  .  .  had  been  chalked 
off 

That  lea vei=^  $1542  849  000         .  w^ith  which  the  executive  personnel 

.  .      was  paid  for  the  year  1938 

There  also  remained  .  .  •2.240.270  of  State  pay-roll  expenditures 
.  .  after  the  educational  outlays  .  .  .  were  eliminated  ...  a  total 
Of  •3  782.119  Federal  and  State  funds. 

The  loose-Jomted  methods  of  presenting  governmental  statistics 
frequently  give  an  incomplete  picture  ...  of  the  whole  .  .  . 
unless  the  flow  of  figures   ...  Is  traced  to  Its  source. 

This  Is  how  It  is  done: 

The  CivU  Service  Commissions  monthly  rejjorts  .  .  .  showed  a 
total  .  .  of  $1.542  848.640  .  .  .  paid  out  in  executive  department 
salaries  .   .      and  wages  In  the  12  calendar  months  of  1938. 

At  an  average  of  $151  a  month  ...  of  $1,812  a  year  .  .  .  this  out- 
lay .  .  less  the  $11465.681  December  postal  service  extra  .  .  . 
or  a  net  of  $1.531382.950  .  .  .  would  have  paid  845.193  full-time 
workers  for  the  year. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  .  .  .  fixed  the  total 
earnings  of  these  workers  received  from  the  Government  ...  at 
$1.931.000.000 — 1.187  814  as  the  total  number  on  the  Federal  pay  roll 
In  1938. 

That  Included,  beside  the  executive  department,  the  Army  .  .  . 
Navy  .  .  .  and  Marine  Corps  enlisted  ai.d  officer  personnel  .  .  , 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  .  .  and  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statl.stlcs  .  .  .  gave  the  writer  the  figures 
340.900  as    the   Army.    Navy,    and    Marine    f)er8onnel   .  .  .  5  145 

for  the  legislative  establishment  .  .  .  and  2.271  for  the  Judiciary 
.  .  .  These  three  Items  total  348.316  .  .  .  and  leave  839.498  ...  as 
theoretically  the  executive  personnel. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  s  semiannual  report  .  .  added  up 
...  to  a  total  of  10.164.685  man-months  of  executive  department 
employment  In   1938 

Dividing  that  by  12  .  .  .  gives  a  monthly  and  yearly  average  of 
847057 

How  are  these  three  flgures — 847.057,  845.193,  and  839.498 — to 
be  reconciled?    The  writer  chose  the  lowest  figure — 839,498. 


ARTTCLX    m 

Washincton,  January  4  —  TTie  founding  fathers.  In  drafting  and 
adopting  the  American  Constitution  a  century'  and  a  half  ago 
created  three  coordinate  branches  of  the  Federal  state — the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial. 

To  all  practical  purposes  there  has  developed  a  fourth  branch, 
the  national  defense. 

No  part  of  the  Government  operates  more  Independently  than 
the  Military  Establishment — the  uniformed  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps 

With  340  900  men  drawing  $369,100,000.  the  average  is  $1,080  a 
year,  or  $90  a  month,  for  the  combined  officer  and  enlisted  military 
personnel 

Of  course,  otitslde  of  this  base  pay  they  are  fed.  clothed,  and 
housed  at  Government  e.-cpense. 

In  the  judiciary  department,  the  1938  pay  roll  was  figured  at 
•6,815000  by  the  department 

The  department  claimed  only  1,860  Judicial  employees  agalrvrt 
the  2.271  figure  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Taking  the 
2.271  a-s  the  complete  figure,  the  •6.815.000  pay  roll  struck  an  aver- 
age of  »3.000  each. 

Topping  the  salary  list  Is  Chief  Justice  Charle<»  Evans  Hughes, 
at  •20.500  and  his  eight  Associate  Supreme  Court  Justices  at 
•20  000  each. 

Federal  ctrctilt-cotirt  Juds^es  tret  $12  500  and  district  Judges  $10,000, 
except  In  Hawaii,  where  the  pay  is  $7  500 

Clerks  range  from  $8  000.  for  the  Supreme  Court,  down  to  $2  400 
In  Hawaii,  with  $3  800  the  lowest  In  the  States. 

District  clerks  average  $5,600 

District  attorneys  run  from  $10,000.  in  New  York  City,  down  to 
$4,600,  with  $6  000  the  average 

United  States  marsnals  range  from  $6,500  down  to  $.'1,000 

Other  judicial  personnel  Includes  .  .  .  United  States  commis- 
sioners .  .  .  and  referees  In  bankruptcy  .  .  district  attor- 
ne3rs  .  .  .  clerks  .  .  marshals  .  .  .  bailiffs  .  .  .  stenographers  .  .  . 
file  clerks  .   .   .  record  clerks   .   .   .  etc. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  .  .  .  with  Its  5,145 
personnel  .  .  .  and  $13  185  000  wage  and  salary  account  ...  In 
1938  averaged  .  .      $2  563  per  person 

The  funds  were  dUided  as  follows; 

Salaries.  96  Senators,  at  $10,000  each $960,000 

Salaries.  435  Representatives    at  $10,000  each 4.  350.  COO 

Salaries.  3  territorial  delegates,  at  $10,000  each 30.000 

Total,    534   Members"    salaries 1     6,340,000 
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Senatorial  patronage  positions.  864.  at  $1800  average..  1.555.200 

House  patrcnaye  positions.   1.752.  at   $1,600  average 2,803,000 

Permanent   non-patronage   parliamentary   staffs,   60,   at 

$3,000 180.000 

Congressional  Library,  864  positions,  at  $2,000  average..  1,  728  000 

Arch.tcct  of  Curltol,  800  positions,  at  $1600  avcrRgi^.-  1,280,000 
Miscellaneous     employment,     71     positions,     at     $1,000 

average 98.  600 

Miscellaneous    cmploj-ment,    200    positions,    at    $1,000 

average 200.000 

Total  salaries  for  5,145  positions 13.185.000 

Bureaucracy  flowers  ...  to  Its  fullest  bloom  ...  In  the  Execu- 
tive establishment  ...  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Seventy    pt  rcont  ...  of    the    entire    regular    Government    per- 
sonnel  .   .   .  hold    bureaucratic    positions  .   .  .  chosen    for   .   .   .  and 
placed   in         .  their   joljs   by   bureaucrats,   not    one   of    whom  . 
except    the    President   himself  .  .  .  owes   his   office   directly   to   the 
votes  of  the  people 

The  others  .  .  .  are  creatures  of  the  appointive  powf^r  .  .  . 
vested  in  the  Chief  Executive  .  .  .  and.  except  in  a  few  instances, 
delegated  by  him  to  bureaucratic  subordinates. 

The  Executive  depiirtmental  personnel  .  .  In  the  main  ...  Is 
compoeed  of  Intelligent  and  conscientious  persons  .  .  and  per- 
sons of  unquestioned  character  .  .  .  But  anyone  who  has  been 
.around  Wa*hlngton  .  .  .  knows  of  many  Instiuices  of  square 
pegs  .  .  .  trying  to  All  round  holes  ...  at  the  behest  of  some 
bureaucratic  ...  or  political  .  .  .  friend. 


ARTiciE  rv 

Washington,  January  5 — Recruiting  the  governmental  Job- 
holders and  pay-roll  proportions  ...  Is  not  confined  alone  to  the 
Federal  Government 

It  Is  Ju.st  as  pronounced  ...  in  the  States  .  .  .  the  counties 
.  .      and  the  cities. 

Tho  percentages  of  Increa.ses  for  the  States  .  and  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions  ...  do  not  run  quite  as  high  .  .  as  for  the 
Federal  Government  .  .  .  but  they  are  high  enough  to  cause  the 
averape  taxpayers  to  stop  .  .  .  look  .  .  .  and  wonder  .  .  what  It's 
all  about  and  why. 

Statistics  .  .  .  compiled  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission .  .  .  and  the  National  Income  Section  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  .  .  .  dlsclo.se  that  between  De- 
cember 31.  193^  .  .  .  and  December  31.  1938  .  .  administrative 
personnel  of  the  Federal  Government  rose  .  .  from  568,345  .  .  . 
to  861,914 

This  excludes  all  military  .  .  .  legislative  .  .  and  judicial  offi- 
cials and  rmployres  and  ...  It  represents  an  lncrea,se  of  293,569 
...  or  52  percent 

Personnel  nf  the  States  .  .  .  counties  .  .  municipalities  .  .  . 
and  minor  subdivisions  .  .  excluding  all  public  education  .  . 
Toee  218.577  ,  .  from  1.288.923  ...  to  1.507,500  ...  an  increase 
Of  17  percent. 

State  government  personnel  alone  Jumped  from  334,476  ...  to 
475.988  .  .      a  gain  of  141  512  ...  or  42  percent. 

County  employees.  Including  all  minor  governmental  unit?  out- 
side the  Incorporated  municipalities,  climbed  .  .  .  from  270.521 
...  to  309  601    ...  a  gain  of  39080  ...  or  14  percent. 

Municipalities  .  .  .  went  up  from  683i>26  ...  to  721.911  ...  a 
rise  of  37  985   .      .  or  6  percent. 

For  the  calendar  year  1932  .  .  .  the  Federal  executive  depart- 
mental pay  roll  was  .  .  .  •1.038.000,000  .  .  .  For  the  calendar  year 
1938  ...  It  mas  ,  .  .  •1.543.000,000  ...  an  increase  in  G  years 
...  of  $505,000,000  .  .  .  say  a  round  half  billion  ...  or  49  percent. 

The  States  .  .  and  their  subdivisions  In  1932  .  .  had  pay  rolls 
totaling  $1,916,000,000  .  .  .  and  In  1938  .  .  .  they  ran  up  to  $2.- 
240  000.000  ...  an  Increase  of  $324,000,000  .  .  .  nearly  one-third  of  a 
billion  ...  or  17  percent. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Increase  in  personnel  and  pay  rolls  for 
the  States  end  their  subdivisions  .  .  .  were  Identical  ...  17  per- 
cent .  whll"  Federal  personnel  jtimped  52  percent  .  against 
a  49  percent  gain  In  pay  rolls. 

The  State  governments  .  .  .  Increased  their  pay  rolls  .  .  $187,- 
692.000  .  .  from  $428.464  000  ...  to  •616.056.000  .  .  a  step-up  of 
44  percent  .   .   .  against  42  pjercent  ...  in  personnel. 

The  counties  and  minor  subdivisions  .  .  .  went  up  In  pay  rolls 
.  .  .  from  $376,861,000  ...  to  $419>I8.000  ...  or  $43,087,000  .  . 
an  lncrea.se  of  11  percent.  .  .  .  That  was  3  jwrcent  less  than  .  .  . 
the  eJnployment   gain. 

The  municipalities  ,  .  rose  $93399.000  .  from  $1.110  399.000 
In  1932  to  $1,204.266  000      .  .  in  1938 — a  boost  of  9  percent  .      . 

against  a  6  percent  employment  rise. 

There  was  a  tax  Increase  ...  of  $4,616,000,000  ...  or  61  per- 
cent .  m  the  4  years  from  1933  ...  to  1937  ...  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  Federal  taxes  Jumped  .  .  .  from  24.8  percent 
of  the  total  in   1933  .  .  .  to  42  3  percent  in  1937. 

The  State  percentage  .  .  .  shifted  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
dropping  from  23.2  to  23  1   ..  .  while  on  the  other  hand 
city  and  cotinty  Uxes  dropped  .  .  .  from  62  percent  .  . 
percent. 

That  means  .  .  that  the  local  cwnmunitles 
share  of  their  obligations  and  responsibilities  .  . 
of  a  willing  Urcle  Sam. 

In  fact,  they  were  heartily  encouraged  to  do  it 
way  .  .  .  m  which  the  Federal  Government 


the 
to  34  6 


.   .  shifted  a  big 
to  the  shoulders 

.  ,  .  by  the  liberal 
paased  out  loans 


The  Federal  tex  haul  In  those  4  years  .  .  .  jumped  $3,269,000,000 
a  year  that  of  the  States    $1,065,000,000  .  .  .  and  that  of  the 

cities  and  counties,  only  $282,000,000. 
Federal  taxes  were  up  175  percent. 
State  taxes  were  up  60  percent. 
City  and  county   taxes   vorc  up  only  7  percent. 
On    February    28     1933    .4    days    before    the    Inauguration 
of   the    Roosevelt   administration,    there   were    563  487    numee        .    . 
on  the   Federal  executive  civil   pay  roll  ...     On  October  31,   1939, 
there   were       .      937.357      .   .   an   Increase  of  373.870! 

If  that  monthly  averape  of  Increase  .  .  .  keeps  up  another  12 
months  .  .  up  to  October  31.  1940  ...  It  will  mean  the  creation 
.  .  .  of  5C.076  more  Jobs  .  to  be  passed  out  to  the  faithful  .  .  . 
In  time  to  be  on  the  pay  roll  .  .  .  when  next  election  day  comes 
around  ...  on  November  6.  1940! 

When  the  New  Deal  came  Into  office  ...  on  March  4.  1933  .  .  . 
It  was  faced  with  this  pledge  .  .  .  written  into  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention  ...  In  1932: 
"We  advocate  an  immediate  and  drastic  reduction  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  by  abolishing  useless  conunisslons  and  offices, 
consolidating  departments  and  bureaus  and  eliminating  extrava- 
gance to  accomplish  a  saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  In  the 
cost  of  Federal   Government  " 

President  Roo,sevolt  ran  and  was  elected  In  November  1932,  on 
that  platform. 

The  Federal  Budget  ...  In  1932  .  .  .  was  $3,500,000,000  a  year 
...  In  his  message  to  Congress  last  January  .  .  .  submitting  the 
Budget  for  the  1940  fiscal  year   .  .  .  the  President  said ; 

'The  expenditures  contemplated  for  the  fiscal  ye  tr  1940  (ex- 
clusive of  expc?ndltures  for  debt  retirement  and  those  payable 
from   postal   revenue!    total  $P ,995.663.200." 

When  the  President  sent  his  message  to  Congress  last  April 
25  .  .  .  submitting  a  plan  for  reorganisation  ...  of  the  executive 
establishment  .  .  .  Congress  quickly  adopted  the  program  .  .  .  and 
put   It  Into  effect  July  1. 

On  June  30  .  .  according  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  .  .  . 
the  executive  personnel  .  .  .  was  925.982  ,  .  and  the  monthly 
pay  roll  .  .  .  $140,217,974  ,  .  ,  On  October  31  .  .  .  after  4  months 
of  reorganization  .  .  .  that  promised  a  saving  ...  of  $15,000,000 
...  to  $20,000,000  ...  a  year  .  .  .  tlie  personnel  was  937,357  .  .  . 
and  the  pay  roll  .  .   .  $142,065J40! 

In  the  first  4  months  of  reorganization  .  .  .  the  personnel 
was  "reduced"  by  hiring  an  additional  11,375  workers  .  .  .  and 
the  pay  roll  was  "reduced"  by  an  additional  $1,847,366  In  pay 
checks 

Some  people  may  figure  .  .  .  that's  good  arithmetic  .  .  .  but 
Its  not  the  kind  this  writer  was  taught  .  .  .  many  years  ago  .  .  . 
back  In  grade  school.  But  such  Is  government  ...  In  these 
new  deallsh  days. 


Civic  Planning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM     THE     WASHINGTON     EVENING     STAR     OF 

JANUARY    29,    1940 


and  grants            for  most  every  conceivable  ptirpose. 
LXXXVl— App 35 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  th?  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  January  29,  1940.  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Park  and  Planning  Commissicoi  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  January  29,  1940) 

CrVIC  PLANNING 

More  than  a  decade  and  halX  ago,  when  much  of  the  post-war 
public  building  and  parkway  program  for  Washington  was  still 
In  the  dream  stage,  a  group  of  forward-looking  citizens  organized 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  the  Federal  City.  With  the 
Nations  Capital  already  suffering  from  growing  pains  due  to  the 
tremendous  expansion  of  governmental  activities  resulting  from 
the  World  War.  the  committee,  of  which  Frederic  A  Delano  was 
chairman,  appointed  subcommittees  to  study  such  problems  of  city 
development  as  zoning,  architectural  harmony,  parks,  highway  Im- 
provement, school  and  playground  sites,  and  water-front  beautiflca- 
tion  The  committee  offered  Its  cooperation  to  Federal  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities  in  solving  the.se  ever-multiplying  problems. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  official  park  and  planning  agency  such 
as  exists  today,  but  this  situation  was  remedied  the  next  year, 
1924,  with  the  passage  of  the  Ball-Glbson  Act,  creating  a  National 
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Cai^tal  P^rk  Commlwirn  and  «uthnrl7lntf  purcha.«p  of  land  for 
parltl  In  Thr  Dt-tr!ct  of  Columbia  Two  vpars  lat«T  brr.ator  Abtkub 
Capto.  '  f  K  i;.-v.»«  .nd  S'  natur  Einest  W  Gibson,  then  a  Member 
of  the  H  .-  i"  :.-  rt-d  lh«>  no'eworihy  Capper-Oib«<3n  Act.  which 
If  ltd  tisr  Nationtl  Capital  Park  and  Plann.nt;  Commii^lcn  In 
1990  •aothJT  important  act  beanntj  on  the  methodical  w.hetlc 
drrrlopment  of  the  whole  mrtroptiUtan  area  was  pasw-d  —the  Cap- 
j>«T-c'ramton  Act,  providinn  for  the  Of^fK*  Waahlngton  Memorial 
Parkway  along  the  Potomac  River,  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Great 
Palla 

These  wre  memornble  mlleetonrs  alont?  lho»  path  of  Washing- 
ton a  am.azing  progreaa  of  the  late  twenties  and  of  the  thirties 
During  that  epoch  the  sprawl. nt<  flimsy  temporary  war  buildings 
tn  the  Mall  area  were  replaced  by  imposing,  columned  structures 
of  Btone  rtnd  «t«-e!  The  •  K'Hi'-ral  TttanRle. '  which  so  long  existed 
onit  on  paper,  became  a  magnificent  reality  Great  memorlaU, 
br.jad  avmu*  s.  new  parks  came  into  existence  Ail  we  fine  monu- 
ments to  the  fureaiRht  and  determined  endeavors  of  countleaa  citi- 
zens and  anerMTies.  bt)th  public  and  private  St>me  of  these  civic 
planners  will  review  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  and  dl3cus.s 
a  pr<.vram  for  the  future  at  a  dinner  Wednesday  night  in  the 
WlUard  Hotel  m  honor  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  The  hoets  wiM  be  the  Ccmmittee  of  One  Hundred  on 
the  Federal  City  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  As»<:>cUtlon  Attending  will  be  many  of  the  persons 
who  have  played  leuding  roles  :n  the  ccntroUed  deveUpraent  of 
Waahmjftcn  In  recent  years  They  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
th.it  their  plan^i  were  weil  laid  unl  that  their  efforts  have  brought 
remarkable  restilt^  But  they  know,  also,  that  Washington  will  ct  n- 
lii.ue  to  grow  and  that  new  problem*  con.«tantly  will  arise  An 
immediate  concern  of  the  planners  for  example.  I.s  the  overdevelop- 
ment of  Northwest  Washington  The  trend  of  exp«nslon  naturally 
Is  toward  the  east  »here  largo  parkway  and  building  projects  are 
planned  Such  public-fplriietl  citizens  as  thoee  to  gather  here  this 
week  must  continue  their  vigilance  and  their  cooperative  eflorts  if 
the  Waabington  of  tomorrow  is  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  orderly 
growth  befitting  the  Capital  ef  the  NatU  n 


Gold  Buying 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  jR. 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


EDITOniAL     FROM     THE     NEW     YORK     POST     OP     SEPTEMBER 

19.    1038 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  my  recent  speeches  on 
gold  have  inspired  numbers  of  people  to  write  me  and  to 
5«nri  me  clippings  of  articles  on  the  subject.  Amone;  these 
Is  an  mterpsting  editorial  from  the  New  York  Past  of  Sep- 
tembt^r  19.  1938.  which  I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Post  of  September  19.  1938) 
colx>i:n  bot 

"I  would  clau:fy  this  [inflow  of  gold)  as  a  very  pleasant  move- 
ment "-  -Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury  Mcr^enth.iu 

Gold  cr  ntmues  to  pour  into  the  United  States  The  Nations 
mcoetary  gold  stock  rose  last  week  by  tl64. 000.000.  to  a  new  record 
bigh  cf  »u.4ai  oooooo 

If  gv'ld  should  continue  to  come  Into  the  country  at  the  same 
mte  In  1  year  ai-.d  3  months  we  d  have  all  the  monetary  gold  la 
the  world 

That    to  Secretary  Morgenthau,  la  a  pleasant  prospect. 

Mr  M  Tgenthau  s  statement  is  .i  monument  to  the  pcld  obse-slon 
Which  gripa  him  and  which  appears  to  have  hypnotized  of&clal 
Wasttlngton. 

To  Ui  ttoe  spectacle  Is  anything  but  pleasant. 

It  IS  not  pleasant  insofar  ai  it  represent*  panic  and  terror  nbr^ad. 

It  is  even  less  plea&ant  Insofar  as  U  represents  stupidity  here  at 
hi  me 

Every  ounce  of  this  gold  will  be  paid  for  In  the  labor  of  American 
wcrkmen  In  one  cf  two  ways: 

Or  in  the  form  of  bank  bakvnces.  sectirltles.  or  other  credits  which 
can  bL>  used  as  claims  upon  goixls  later  on 

In  cither  case  new  or  later,  we  hand  over  something  valuable  and 
usable  m  exchang-  for  metal  so  useless  that  the  most  we  do  with  It 
15  to  bury  It  m  the  grcund. 

That  gold  never  w  .11  l>e  any  good  to  tL^  unless  at  some  futur* 
date  we  cai'.  dig  it  up  asjaln  and  u.se  it  to  buy  from  other  countries 
conimodtuea  which  we  cun  use  and  enjoy. 


At  present  we  have  nearly  60  percent  cf  til  the  world's  monetary 
gold      Yet  Mr    Morgenthau  declares: 

••The  attitude  cf  the  Govenuneni  is  that  If  individual  Investors 
and  governments  and  central  banks  want  to  s?nd  thflr  money  here 
m  the  form  of  gold,  as  a  haven  of  refuge,  why.  we  stand  ready  to 
buy  It  at  $35  per  ounce." 

ThLs  naivete  of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treastiry  reveals  how  little 
he  has  analyzed  the  problem  which  faces  him  and  bow  oblivious 
he  U  to  the  great  danger  which  faces  the  Nation 

For  whafs  going  to  happen  after  we  get  the  bulk  if  not  all  of  the 
worlds  gold? 

The  theory  Is  that  it  will  represent  a  ticket  for  the  future  on  the 
goods  of  other  nations;  that,  say  In  1980,  we  will  be  able  to  8?nd 
It  t<i  England  or  France  and  get  goods  In  exchange.  Jtist  as  they 
now  send  It  here  and  receive  goods  in  exchange. 

But  if  the  other  powers  ship  their  gold  here — 

Whafs  to  prevent  them  from  demonetizing  gold?  PYom  tell- 
In:;  us 

•'Well.  Uncle  Sam.  you've  got  the  gold:  may  It  do  you  a  lot  of 
good     We  don^t  want  It.    It  isn't  money  In  our  countries  any  more  " 

Fantastic?  No  more  fantastic  than  the  repudiation  of  the  war 
debts  No  large  nation  today  uses  gold  as  gineral  currency;  most 
Hie  It  ns  a  symb<il. 

And  other  nations  can  demonetize  gold,  once  they  are  rid  of  It, 
quite  as  easily  as  we  prohibited  citizens  from  possessing  gold. 

Then  we  will  be  left  with  a  huge  burled  pile  of  metal — a  plls 
worthless  to  us.  worthless  to  the  world.  Again  we  wiH  have  been 
the  prize  sucker  of  civilization. 

Yet.  a.s  the  gold  pile  mounts,  as  the  day  draws  nearer,  Mr. 
Morgenthau  smirks  with  satisfaction. 

For  sheer  ccntemptuousness  of  reality,  the  pose  of  America's 
Golden  Boy  may  go  down  In  'il.story  alongside  Casablanca's  stand- 
ing on  the  burning  deck  and  Neros  Addling  while  Rome  burned. 


The  Northwest  Territory 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recently  celebrated 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Virginia,  of  course,  claimed 
title  to  that  vast  area  and  ceded  it  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  colonial  days  all  of  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
a  part  of  Augusta  County,  one  of  the  coimties  of  the  present 
Seventh  Congressional  District.  Rev.  James  Sprunt.  of 
Lynchburg.  Va..  has  wTitten  a  very  interesting  article  on 
the  early  settlers  of  Augusta  County,  describing  their  origin, 
their  hardships,  and  their  manner  of  living.  It  was  those 
settlers  in  colonial  days  that  first  went  into  the  great  North- 
west Territon''.  Their  descendants  in  the  States  carved 
from  the  Northwest  Territory  as  well  as  their  descendants 
in  the  Shenandoah  Vallev  of  Virginia  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  these  nation  builders. 

The  article  by  Reverend  Sprunt  fellows: 
THE  srrn-rMENT  or  thx  great  vali.et  or  earlt  days  tm  thi  gkiat 

VALLET 

(By  Rev.  James  Sprunt,  Lynchburg.  Va  ) 
Virginia  was  settled  from  two  directions.  As  Dr  R  B.  Bean 
succinctiv  points  out  in  his  book,  the  Peopling  of  Virginia,  The 
earliest  settlers  came  almost  entirely  from  the  south  and  southwest 
of  England  and  settled  around  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  along  the 
rivers  which  empty  near  its  confluence  with  the  ocean.  They  were 
chiefly  cavaliers  and  were  strong  for  church  and  kmg  The  second 
great  movement  of  people  into  Virginia  st.arted  from  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  State  into  th"  Shenandoah  Valley,  also  called 
the  Valley  of  Virginia.  These  were  mainly  Scot.s  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  Germans,  a  few  Dutch,  and  some  Irish  ■  And.  we 
may  add.  they  were  a  conscientious.  God-fcarlng.  hard-working, 
llberty-loving  people 

Back  of  this  second  great  movement  Into  VlrRlnla.  which  Issued 
In  the  settlement  of  the  ereat  valley,  there  was  another  which 
must  at  least  be  mentioned  Begmnlnt;  about  the  year  1714. 
and  continuing  for  60  years  and  more  thereafter,  there  occurred  a 
smgiUar  migration  from  Europe  to  America  It  has  t)e<'n  descril>ed 
as  the  most  extensive  movement  ever  made  across  the  Atlantic 
before  the  mod'?rn  days  of  steamships  Often  as  many  as  12,000 
Persians  came  in  a  fingle  year  (which  I  believe  was  the  record 
number  of  troops  carried  the  other  way  by  the  steamship  Let^xa- 
than  on  one  trip  In  the  days  of  American   participation   in  the 
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Wortd  War).  In  1  week  In  1727.  6  ship  loads  landed  at  PhUadel- 
phla.  And  who  were  they?  They  were  sturdy  Scottish  folk 
from  Ulster.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  fiom  Scotland.  One 
of  them.  Thomas  Craighead,  was  entered  upon  the  records  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow  as  Scoto-Hibemus.  a  Scot  from  Ireland. 
Most  of  these  lmml>;rants  were  such,  and  we  call  them  the 
Scotch-lrtsh  So  many  of  them  sailed  westward  aooss  the  great 
sea  In  those  days  that  when  the  War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out 
there  were  approximately  500,000  Scotch-Irisli  In  the  Colonies, 
fcnnlng  onc-t-lxth  of  the  total  population.  And  these  same  valiant 
folk  played  a  hen  Ic  role  in  the  winning  of  our  Independence.  To 
answer  the  natural  question  as  to  why  It  was  Uiat  Scots  should 
come  from  Ireland  to  America  would  take  too  long  Just  now, 
though  It  Is  an  Intriguing  story.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  harried  by 
persecution  In  Scotland,  thcie  had  been  numbers  who  had  set  up 
In  the  north  of  Ireland  a  godly.  Presbyterian  civilization.  But 
there  too  they  met  with  conflict  and  trials  Innumerable.  Finally 
to  escape  tlie  oppressive,  tyrannical  laws  which  bound  them,  a 
great  host  of  Uiese  litierty-lovlng  Scots  of  Ulster  sought  new  homes 
In  •America,  where  their  longing  to  be  free  contributed  so  vitally 
to  the  making  of  a  new  nation  on  this  side  of  the  water  Hanna. 
the  historiuu.  estimates  that  about  200.000  Protestants,  most  of 
them  Presbyterians.  one-Uilrd  of  the  entire  Protestant  population 
cf  Ire'.and,  left  the  Emerald  Isle  between  the  years  1725  68  These 
represented  tlie  young,  the  enterprising,  the  most  energetic  and 
desirable  classes  of  lUs  population.  They  took  such  a  leading  part 
in  their  new  home  in  Ameilca  toward  the  attainment  of  self- 
government  and  liberty  that  when  the  re-ws  of  the  extraorillnary 
proceedings  in  the  days  of  George  the  Third  reached  England. 
Horace  Walpole  exclaimed  in  tlie  English  Parllamenl,  ■Covisin 
America  has  run  off  with  a  Presbyterian  parson" 

You  will  no  doubt  think  that  we  have  wandered  far  from  the 
great  valley,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  heading  straight  lor  it. 
Some  of  these  Incoming  Scotch-Irish  folk  landed  in  New  England, 
and  some  in  South  Carolina,  but  the  great  majority  sailed  tip  the 
Dc'aware  Bay  Into  Philadel;  hia,  and  most  of  these  soon  made  their 
v.ay  westward  into  the  Pennsylvania  settlements,  realizing  that 
the  best  opportunities  for  themselves  and  their  families  lay  on 
the  frontier.  It  was  from  there  that  the  stream  of  pioneers  began 
to  pour  down  Into  the  Inviting  valley  of  the  Shenaiidoah.  ■the 
daughter  of  the  stars.^  About  1732  the  first  trickle  of  .settlement 
took  place  In  the  northern  tip  cf  the  valley,  but  from  that  time 
on  It  grew  In  volume  and  extent,  pushing  on  by  1740  Into  North 
Carolina  and  10  years  later  Into  upper  South  Carolina  and  on  Into 
upland  Georgia  During  the  days  of  savage  Indian  warfare  prior 
to  tlic  Revolution  and  in  that  long  struggle  It.self  these  Scotch- 
Irish  and  their  fellow  pioneers  wore  settled  largely  on  the  frontier, 
a  line  of  strong,  sinewy  men  thrust  in  as  a  barrier  between  the 
older  coloni.sts  on  the  east  and  the  Indians  on  the  west. 

This  actu.il  settlement  cf  the  valley  of  Virginia  was  not  the  first 
time  that  its  soil  had  been  trodden  by  tlie  feet  of  the  white 
Cfjlonists  of  America.  It  is  customarily  thought  that  Gov.  Alex- 
ander SpotUvvood,  tli.it  brilliant  exception  to  the  rule  of  despicable 
royal  Governors  of  Virginia,  and  his  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe were  tht»  first  to  look  upon  the  entrancing  vistas  of  the  valley, 
from  Swift  Run  Gap  In  the  Blue  Ridge  in  1716.  One  may  rrad 
the  description  of  their  achievtment  In  prose  and  poetry  on  the 
monuments  erected  there  beside  the  highway  But  there  were 
earlier  exploiations  cf  this  tramontane  region,  to  say  nothing  of 
tlie  Isolated  huiilixs  and  traders  from  the  east  who  made  their 
unrecorded  travels  across  Its  happy  hunting  ground.  In  1669  John 
Lederer.  an  enUrpriHlng  German  surgeon,  said  to  have  been  a 
former  Franciscan  monk,  explored  the  James  River  over  the  valley 
of  Virginia,  up  wliUh  he  proceeded  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Roauike,  Later  he  traveled  from  Williamsburg  across  the  Blue 
Ridge  at  Rock  Fish  Gap  (which  we  more  generally  know  as 
Afton»  to  where  Waynesboro  new  stands,  and  in  1670  he  crossed 
the  valley  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  presint  towns  of 
Front  Royal  and  Strasburg,  He  left  a  fascinating  diary  of  his 
pengrinatlons,  m  which  onr  finds  the  singular  statement  that 
from  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  he  was  able  to  see  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Those  of  yo  i  wh.i  have  climbed  our  highest  mountains 
will  understand  how  he  could  be  so  deceived  by  the  eastward  haze 
that  resembles  the  great  sea. 

In  the  year  1671  G-.nerncr  Berkeley  directed  Gen  Abraham 
Wood  to  send  an  exploring  party  under  Capt.  Henry  Batte.  Thomas 
Wood.  Robert  Fallen,  and  an  Appomattox  Indian,  who  traveled  with 
5  horses  Thev  were  sent.  Berkeley  says,  ••for  ye  finding  out  of  ye 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  ye  waters  behind  ye  mountains  m  order  to 
the  discovery  of  ye  South  Sea."  Their  nearest  approach  to  the 
south  .sea  was  the  discovery  of  a  river  which  the  Indians  called 
Kanawa.  'Rivt  r  of  the  Woods."  which  flcwed  In  that  direction. 
In  1634  MaJ  Abraham  Wood  of  PetersburR  made  a  trip  of  ex- 
plorations through  :i  gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  even  now  called 
"Wood's  Gap.  '  in  the  endeavor  to  find  a  body  of  water  that 
flowed  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  He  discovered  New  River,  which 
was  known  for  a  tine  as  Wood's  River,  but  never  got  time  to 
foUow  It  on  to  his  cherished  Pacific.  How  astonished  he  would 
have  been  to  know  cf  the  vast  area  which  even  the  waters  of  the 
New  River  traversed  3n  their  way  to  the  Gulf  at  New  Orleans 

Louis  Michelle  and  others  came  up  from  Annapolis  In  1707  and 
entered  the  valley  1 1  or  near  Harpers  Ferry  and  proc<^eded  up 
the  north  fork  cf  the  Shenandoah  as  far  as  what  Is  now  Wood- 
stock or  Edlnburg  M;chelleB  map  of  hlB  Itinerary  Is  now  on  file 
In  the  Public  Recoru  Office  In  London.     Tbere  were  many  others 


who  penetrated  at  one  time  or  another  into  the  valley  lands,  and 
some  worth-while  surveys  were  made.  The  dates  of  these  various 
expeditions  are  matters  of  controversy  now,  and  no  one  can  be 
quite  sure  of  their  accuracy. 

Although  thTe  were,  it  is  stated  by  some,  a  small  handful  of 
German  settlers  In  the  valley  near  the  Massanutten  Mountain 
prior  to  this  Ume.  the  first  real  settlement  took  place  In  1732. 
when  the  area  aruund  Winchester  (westward  and  northwestward), 
and  that  farther  along,  near  Staunton,  was  occupied.  Joist 
Kite,  a  German,  like  a  paUlarch  of  old.  with  his  famUy;  hU 
sons-in-law.  G<-orge  Bowman.  Jacob  Chrlsman.  and  Paul  Froman. 
witli  their  families.  Robert  McKay.  Robert  Gretu.  William  Duff, 
Peter  Stephens,  and  several  others,  amounting  altogether  to  16 
families,  came  down  from  Pennsylvania,  crossing  the  Potomac 
(called  by  the  Indians,  and  for  many  years  by  Uie  whites,  the 
Cohongcruton,  "River  of  Wild  Geese")  near  Harpers  Perry  (about 
2  miles  above).  Hlte  settled  on  the  Opecquon,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Winchester,  and  the  other  families  settled  in  the  same  general 
neighborhood  wherever  they  could  find  wood  and  water  conven- 
Imt.  They  took  what  lands  they  wanted,  largely  by  '•tomahawk 
rights'"  (marking  their  area  off  by  slashed  trees),  not  bothering 
about  proprietors,  but  later  had  nxany  disputes  about  titles. 
After  them  came  many  others  in  an  Increasing  stream  down 
the  Old  Indian  warpath  that  was  worn  and  deep  and  followed 
by  so  many  that  it  c.ime  to  be  called  tlie  Pennsylvania  Road. 
Some  settled  ou  the  Shenandoah,  some  stayed  Just  south  of  the 
Potoiiiac.  others  turned  to  the  west  of  the  Indian  road  to  the 
Wappatomaka.  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  while  others. 
Rum^  nr.d  his  Quakers,  abided  on  the  Cacapon  Many  of  these 
settlers  of  the  lower,  or  nortiiern,  part  of  the  valley  were  German 
Palatinates,  who  had  fled  their  native  land  because  of  iCing 
Louis,  and  the  large  number  of  Lutheran  German  Reformed. 
Meunonite,  and  Brethren  Churches  in  the  lower  valley  today  tes- 
tify both  to  the  numbers  and  godliness  of  these  German  an- 
cestors. In  thU  same  year  of  1732  there  came  one  John  Lewis, 
a  Sect  from  Donagah  in  Ulster.  wiUi  his  wife.  Margaret  Lynn, 
and  their  two  daughters  and  stalwart  sons,  Thomas.  Ardrew.  Wil- 
liam, and  Charles,  who  pushed  on  up  the  valley  beyond  the 
settlements  on  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Potomac  to  the  two 
little  mountams  opposite  Rock  Fish  Gap  which  he  riamed  Betsey 
Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  after  two  hills  back  In  Cotinty  Tyrone  In 
Ireland. 

'•Q  Bessy  Bell  and  M.iry  Gray 

They   were   twa  bonnie  lasj«.«» — 
They   biggit  a  bower  on  yon  burn-brae. 

And    tbeekit    It    ower    wl"    rashes.""      •      •      • 

There  they  built  their  stout  log  home,  and  became  the  founders 
of  what  later  became  Augusta  Countj .  In  his  wake  there  came 
Ulsterman  after  Ul.sterman,  the  Robertsons.  Campbells,  Matthews, 
McClanahans.  McClungs.  McCauslaiids.  McCues,  Mosbys.  Mc- 
Dowells. Mackays,  etc.  Some  of  them  were  attracted  by  the  lands 
to  the  south,  among  whom  were  Ephr  ilm  McDowell  and  his  sons. 
John  and  James,  the  Grecnlces,  and  Paxtons,  who  were  the  first 
In  the  Rockbridge  section. 

It  sliould  be  stated  that  most  of  the  domain  In  the  great  valley 
was  divided  up  Into  large  grants  of  land  procured  by  energetic 
and  inlluentlal  individuals  who  became  thus  responsible  for  the 
settlement  of  these  broad  acres.  In  thie  main  there  were  four  of 
these  large  tracts,  aside  from  the  vast  area  which  was  under  the 
sway  cf  Lord  Fairfax,  from  the  northern  neck  of  Vuglnla  westward 
acro.ss  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley.  Tlie  Van  Meters,  and  later 
Joist  Hite.  obtained  the  grant  of  the  region  around  Winchester, 
William  Beverly,  in  1736,  was  granted  by  patent  of  King  George  II 
the  119,000  acres  of  Beverly  Manor,  which  lay  to  the  southward  In 
what  is  new  Auuui-ta.  Benjamin  Bu'den  (or  Borden)  was  the 
owner  of  what  was  known  as  Burde  j's  grant,  to  the  south  of 
Be-.erly  Manor.  The  story  Is  that  this  affable  and  wily  individual 
ingratiated  hlm'^lf  with  Governor  Gooch  at  Williamsburg  by  the 
present  of  a  buffalo  calf  which  he  had  captured  In  the  valley,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  was  able  to  obtain  ttie  grant  of  this  great  area. 
In  the  absorbing  diary  kept  by  Margaret  Lewis,  the  wife  of  John, 
sometimes  called  the  Valley  Manu.script,  she  states  that  this  calf 
was  captured  by  her  sons,  kept  at  their  home  some  months,  and 
then  given  to  Burden,  who  took  It  to  the  Governor.  Bf cause,  as 
she  says,  the  Governor  had  never  seen  "'so  comical  a  monster  in 
lower  Virginia,"  he  was  in  generous  mood.  The  area  south  of 
Burden's  grant  became  the  property  cf  Matthew  Burke,  and  was 
known  as  Burke's  tract,  lying  along  the  James  If  you  would  read 
a  perfectly  fascinating  account  of  the  fiettletncnt  of  this  particular 
region.  I  heartily  commend  the  novel  by  Mary  Johnston  entitled 
"The  Great  Vallev."  All  of  these  grantees  were  obliged  to  settle 
a  stipulated  number  of  famines  on  their  land  in  thousand-  or 
hundred-acre  sections,  or  to  have  a  certain  number  of  cabins  erected 
by  a  certain  time.  In  the  event  of  failure  their  patents  would 
be  forfeit  or  would  hTve  to  be  extended.  Strenuous  efforts  were 
therefore  made  to  Induce  settlers  to  take  up  lan'l  by  these  large 
landowners  And  sometimes  Ingenlouo  tricks  were  retorted  to  to 
fulfl'.l  the  legal  conditions  of  ownership.  Samuel  Kerchival.  the 
Frols,««rt  of  the  valley,  in  his  classic  history  written  In  1833.  tells 
of  how  Jacob  Stover  an  enterprising  German,  obtained  a  grant 
for  5.000  acres  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  "On  his 
application  to  the  executive  for  his  g-ant."  writes  Kercheval.  "he 
was  refu.sed  unless  he  could  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  he 
would  have  the  land  settled  with  the  requisite  number  of  families 
wltliln  a  given  time.     Being  unable  to  do  ttils  be  forthwith  passed 
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OTpr  to  ERRlnnd.  p«'tltton«l  the  King  to  dlrpct  his  (rrant  to  Isnue, 
And  in  order  to  instir*  success  had  given  human  names  to  every 
horr»e,  cow.  hog.  and  dog  he  owned,  and  which  he  represented  as 
heads  at  famille*  rrady  to  migrate  and  settle  the  land  "  It  worked, 
and  soon  after  obtaining  the  land  he  sold  It  off  in  small  lots  and 
went  off  with  his  money  The  bona  flde  pranteea.  however,  labored 
hard  to  bring  In  true  and  able  sptllers  to  their  lands.  As  Foote 
telli  us  in  his  Sketches  of  Virginia.  advertLsements  describing  in 
glowing  trrm^  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valley,  offering  a 
bOB*.  terms  were  sent  abroad  In  every  direction  and  attracted  the 
Attention  of  the  hard-working  tenants  In  England.  Ireland,  and 
Oermauy,  to  whom  the  offer  of  a  farm  In  fee  simple  was  the  ofTer  of 
wealth.  (We  may  rest  a»ured  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
frontier  life  were  not  mentioned  at  all  > 

These  advertisements,  no  doubt,  played  thrlr  part  In  maln'alnlnc 
the  stream  of  Immigrants  that  flowt-d  across  the  sea  In  those  years 
The  reaulU  were  shortly  evident.  Within  10  years  there  were  about 
2.500  settlers  In  the  region  known  as  Beverly's  Manor  alone  As 
Waddell  suggests  in  hU  Annals  of  Augusta  County:  "We  may  accom- 
pany in  imagination  the!>e  immigrants  on  their  way  from  the  settle- 
ments north  of  the  Potomac,  through  the  wilderness,  to  their  future 
home  There  waa.  of  course  (In  the  beginning),  no  road,  and  for 
the  nrst  comers  no  path  to  guide  their  steps,  except  the  trail  of  the 
Indian  and  the  buffalo  They  came  as  a  venture,  climbing  *.hc  hills, 
fording  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and  «rcplng  through  the  fore.st  At 
night  they  rested  on  the  ground  with  no  roof  over  them  but  the 
broad  expanse  of  heaven  After  selecting  a  spot  for  the  nights 
bivouac  and  tethering  thrlr  horse.^.  fire  was  kindled  by  metins  of 
flint  and  steel,  and  their  frugal  meal  wns  prepared  They  carried 
only  a  scanty  supply  of  food,  for  r.s  cam"  abovmdcd  they  niamly 
•subsisted  off  the  country  "  Before  lying  down  to  rest  many  of  thf^m 
did  not  omit  to  worship  the  Ood  of  their  fathers  and  Invoke  His 
guidance  and  protection  The  mo«'n  and  stars  looked  down  peace- 
fully OS  they  slumbered,  while  l>«'ar<5  wolves,  and  panthers  prowled 
around  It  was  lmpor*ihle  to  bring  wagcns  (at  the  first)  and  all 
♦  heir  effects  had  to  be  traiisported  on  horseback  The  V.-t  ct  articles 
wius  meager  enough.  Clothing,  yome  bedding,  guns  and  ammunl- 
tlfin,  a  few  cooklnt;  utensils  seed  cord.  axes.  saws.  •  •  •  nnd  the 
Bible  were  Indispensable  and  were  traiisported  at  whatever  cost  of 
time  and  labor  Houvs  and  furniture  had  to  be  provided  after  the 
place  of  fettlemcnt  was  f^xed  upoti  We  may  imagine  the  leaders  of 
each  band,  on  arriving  at  a  well-wooded  and  well-wutcred  spot, 
exclaiming.  "This  is  my  rest  and  here  will  1  dwell."  In  the  meantime 
there  wus  no  shcli«»r  froin  rain  and  storm." 

"Th"  wtirld  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose 
Thc'.r  place  of  rest  and  Providence  their  guide  ' 

For  a  grraphic  description  of  such  a  pioneer  Journey  I  refer  you 
again  to  the  story  of  Mar^-  Johnston  which  tel'.s  of  a  Scottish  family. 
the  Selk'.rks.  making  their  way  from  Williamsburg  to  Burke's  Tract, 
the  establishment  of  their  home,  and  the  saca  of  their  family. 

The  valley  country  huA  been  under  many  political  authorities  In 
Virginia.  The  whole  area  Ix-ycnd  the  mountams  was  added  to  the 
domains  of  Ea-ex  County  by  Governor  Spottswood  In  1716  Then  In 
1721  Spottsylvunla  County  was  fi^rmed  from  parts  of  &sex  and  other 
coimties.  and  was  the  frontier  county  Olles  Brent.  ccu5ln  of  I^rd 
Baltimore,  who  married  an  Indian  pr.ncess.  was  Its  first  settler. 
Orange  w»is  formed  from  Spott-sylvanla  In  1734.  Just  100  years  after 
the  f^.rst  eight  original  shires  of  Virginia  were  established  Orange 
County  was  the  large^^t  county  the  world  has  ever  known  It  went 
"with  a  fine  indeflnltene«s  "  south  toward  the  Ciu-olmos  north  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  westward  to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacli^c  Out 
of  Orange  in  1738  were  cut  Frederick  and  Ausriista.  "the  first."  as 
Mary  Johnston  writes,  leaning  upon  Potcmiac.  the  second  upon 
JacM*.  but  careerinii  sublimely,  when  It  came  to  the  west,  over 
AllcKhanles  and  outward  '" 

Frederick  was  named  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Augusta  for 
the  princess,  his  wife  Neither  of  these  two  counties  could  com- 
pete with  their  mother  county.  Orange.  In  size,  for  their  west- 
ward limits  were  merely  upon  the  Mississippi  Nevertheless,  by 
th«  Treaty  of  Paris  In  1763.  the  territory  of  our  present  States 
of  Miaaourl  and  Mlchl>:an  were  added  to  Augusta  Therefore. 
Au.ju«ta.  t)e  it  known,  was  not  a  county  to  \3e  8neez<»d  at.  for 
It  then  embraced  the  area  now  comprusin?  the  Stales  of  Wesi 
Virginia  Kentucky.  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Michigai^.  Misrourl. 
and  the  s<.mthwestem  jMtrta  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  was 
to  this  region  that  General  WaAhlngton  referred  when.  In  a  dark 
peruxl  of  the  Revolution,  he  said.  If  I  am  defeated  I  can  retire 
to  the  wilds  of  West  Augusta  and  hold  out  mdeanltely"  And 
the  metropolis  of  this  vast  domain  was  a  town.  If  such  It  could 
be  called,  conslsilnsj  of  a  mill  and  two  or  three  log  houses,  before 
the  large«t  of  which  swung  a  sign  stating  that  it  was  McClanahun's 
Ordinary  This  was  Beverly's  Mill  Place.  t>etter  known  to  us  as 
Staunton  The  other  counues  of  the  Valley  were  not  formed 
for  a  acore  of  years  and  more. 

Perhaps  you  have  wondered  ere  this  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  Indians  and  their  relationships  with  the  white  pioneers  of 
the  Valley  Let  a  page  from  the  novel  The  Great  Valley  serve 
us  here  The  Reverend  John  Selkirk,  one-time  minister  In 
Thistlebrae  Kirk,  in  Old  ScotlA.  U  talking  In  Williamsburg,  with 
Col  Matthew  Burke,  the  holder  of  Burkes  Tract,  and  the  colonel 
Is  much  interested  In  the  poaalbUlty  of  the  Soot  and  hia  family 
tjecomirMt  settlers  on  hla  land. 

-Tbere  is  another  thing,  sir."  aald  Selkirk,  "that  I  would  bring 
up  now  rather  than  later.    I  would  knov  about  the  Indiana." 


"The  Indians''""  Col  Matthew  Burke  again  straightened  from 
the  map  and  prepared  to  take  up  a  frequent  explanation.  Every- 
one into  whose  head  the  Great  Valley  had  entered  must  know 
about  the  Indians.  Very  soon  In  their  conversation  they  asked. 
•"What  about  the  Indians?"  So  now  this  Scot  minister  and  his 
family  had  come  to  It. 

"Well.  Indians  are  Indians.  Mr  Selkirk!  God  made  them  and 
they  have  certain  virtues.  For  the  rest,  when  It  comes  to  a 
fight  and  the  ways  of  it  before  and  after,  they  are  much.  I"m 
thinking,  like  the  Caledonians  and  Plcts  and  the  sons  of  Erin 
before  the  time  of  the  blessed  saints  Patrick  and  Colum!  But 
In  the  first  place  you're  to  understand  that  the  authorities  do 
everything  possible  to  make  and  keep  peace  with  them,  and  that 
we  ve  had  peace  for  a  score  of  years."" 

"What  I'm  meaning.""  said  Selkirk.  '"Is.  If  I  and  mine  go  to 
this  new  country,  will  we  put  them  forth,  or  agree  with  others 
putting  them  forth,  from  lands  they've  held  God  knows  how  long, 
and  that  make  their  home  on  earth^  In  my  life.  Colonel  Burke. 
I've  s«>en  a  deal  of  putting  forth  of  the  helpless  by  the  powerful. 
I  would  not  cross  over  Into  that  camp  I" 

"Ah'"  said  the  Irishman.  "And  that's  the  way  you're  feeling 
about  It?  And  of  course  it  does  you  honor!  Then  Im  happy 
to  tell  you.  Mr.  Selkirk,  that  tne  'jreat  valley,  from  the  first  sight 
of  It  a  score  or  more  years  ago  until  now.  is  not  dwelt  In  by 
Indians  When  they  left  It.  and  why  they  left  It.  Ood  knows,  for 
it  is  a  fair  land.  It's  likely  It  was  once  pretty  populous  with 
them  as  they  count  populousness.  which  Is  nothing  like  our 
populousness 

"Long  ago  they  cleared  a  considerable  portion  of  the  floor  of  It 
and  left  It  to  th?  hlsh  grass  and  the  buffalo  and  the  elk.  There 
must  have  been  villages  and  maize  fields.  There  are  many  beati- 
tlful  rivers,  and  they  love  rivers.  But  they're  hunters,  and  nt  last 
they  eat  up  the  forest  around  them  and  they  move.  Or  there 
Is  a  war  and  they  are  killed  off.  Or  they  move  restles>;ly  anyhow, 
like  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Whatever  the  reason,  they're  clean 
gone,  and  with  them,  or  before  them,  the  buffalo  and  the  elk. 
Hunting  parties,  or  Just  rovers  for  curiosity  come  back  into  It  at 
times,  and  It  is  true  that  the  war  bands  of  the  Catawbas  and 
Delawares.  who  are  perp)etual  enemies  of  one  another,  have  a 
warpath  throtiph  it  which  th?y  use  when  they  are  In  active  con- 
troversy. But  that's  all.  The  true  Indian  country  Is  now  back  of 
the  Ohio,  behind  those  Alleghl  or  Alleghany  Mountains  that  make 
the  western  boundary  of  the  valley.  No.  sir!  Indians  may  malte 
a  sentimental  claim  to  all  of  Virginia,  or  all  the  continent  for 
that  matter.  But  as  they  dont  choose  to  live  In  the  great  valley, 
who's  to  galn.-ay  others  from  doing  so?  •  •  •  Faith,  and  In- 
deed, sir.  your  conscience   may  be  at  ease!"'    (pp.   20.   21 1 . 

Just  how  tragically  wrong  Colonel  Burke  was  In  his  promise  of 
nau'rht  but  halcyon  days  for  his  settlers  In  the  valley  Is  discovered 
by  the  further  reading  of  that  splendid  book.  It  Is  true  that  the 
relatirnships  were  ail  to  th?  gotxl  between  whites  and  Indiana 
at  the  first  But  70  pages  of  Kerchevals  fascinating  history 
of  the  valley  are  taken  tip  with  the  accounta  of  those  Indian 
forays  and  massacres  and  fights  which  brought  such  sorrow  and 
tragedy  to  the  b<5rder  folk  In  the  years  Just  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  continued  strife  with  the  red  man  during 
that  bloody  pt>rlod.  Now  and  again  we  sec  the  markers  on  our 
highways  telling  where  such  and  such  fort  stood,  and  where  a 
massacre  took  place.  The  first  clash  with  the  red  men  was  In 
1742  when  John  McDowell  and  seven  of  his  men  fell  up  here  where 
the  North  River  Joins  the  James  at  Glasgow.  Following  the  dis- 
astrous rout  of  Braddock's  force  on  July  9.  1755.  the  terrible  nev^-s 
spread  like  wlldtire  through  the  valley,  and  consternation  and  fear 
followed  In  Its  wake.  And  well  It  mlpht  be  so.  for  a  wave  of 
dolor  and  horror  broke  upon  the  border  In  th'^se  days,  and  many 
there  wtre  who  fell  victims  to  the  tomah.^wk  and  the  scalping 
knife  An  Interesting  side  light  on  the  state  of  mind  produced 
among  the  settlers  by  the  tidings  of  Braddock"s  defeat  Is  preserved 
m  the  memoirs  of  a  young  minister  who  was  traveling  through 
this  country  southward  at  the  time.  He  is-ns  the  Reverend  Hu^h 
McAden  a  graduate  of  the  fifth  class  of  Princeton,  then  Nassau 
Hall,  afterward  to  do  a  ereat  work  among  the  Presbyterians  of 
Carolina,  who.  hy  the  way.  Is  a  great,  great,  great,  great  grand- 
father of  my  wife  It  was  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Bowyer.  near 
Staunton,  that  McAden  noted  In  his  diary  on  July  16.  1756: 
"Here  I  received  the  most  melancholy  news  of  the  entire  def'^at 
of  our  Army  by  the  French  at  Ohio,  the  C»eneral  killed,  numbers 
of  Irvferior  officers,  and  the  whole  artillery  taken.  This,  together 
with  the  frequent  accounts  of  fresh  atrocities  beine  dally  com- 
mitted upon  the  frontiers,  struck  terror  Ui  every  heart.  A  cold 
shuddering  possessed  every  breast,  and  paleness  covered  almost 
every  face.  In  short,  the  whole  inhabitants  were  put  into  uni- 
versal confusion.  Scarcely  any  man  durst  sleep  In  his  own  home. 
but  all  met  in  companies,  with  their  wives  and  children  and  set 
about  building  little  fortifications  to  defend  themselves  from  ^uoh 
barbarian  and  Inhuman  enemies,  whom  they  concluded  would  be 
let  loose  upon  them  at  pleasure." 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  many  forts  were  construct*^  here 
and  there  for  every  convenient  group  of  settlers.  Into  these  tiny 
areas  of  protection  they  gathered  In  apprehension  during  the  da>-s  of 
Indian  raids,  free  to  live  in  their  own  homes  m  comparative  peace 
of  mind  only  during  the  days  of  winter  In  some  cases,  as  at  the 
Old  Stone  Church  at  Fort  Defiance,  the  stone  church  buildincs 
vere  centers  of  these  fortifications.  If  you  ^Ish  to  read  the  detai:s 
Ql  the  awful  experience  of  those  days  whea  any  moment  mi^ht 
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bring  the  sound  of  an  Indian  war  whoop,  the  destruction  of  one's 
home,  the  death  of  tear  ones,  and  possible  capture  and  torture,  then 
you  will  find  much  absorbing  material  In  old  Kercheval's  History 
Tcu  will  find  It  hare*,  to  put  It  down,  I  assure  ycu.  It  was  not  until 
General  Wayne's  treaty  In  1794  that  the  menace  of  the  red  mr n  and 
the  tomahawk  was  removed  from  the  frontier  folk  of  the  valley. 

It  was  my  Intention  at  the  outset  to  describe  In  some  detail  the 
homes,  the  dress,  the  food  of  these  early  pioneers,  and  something  of 
their  manner  of  life  and  customs.  In  particular  their  wedding  feasts 
and  Jollities.  Now  I  must  revise  that  outline,  as  my  time  Is  over- 
past. Nevertheless,  with  your  Indulgence  I  wouW  give  you  a  glimpse 
of  these  things,  by  quoting  a  paragraph  or  two  from  Beau's  The 
Peopling  of  Virginia: 

"The  pioneers  had  no  luxuries  In  those  days  Tliev  porscssM  a 
scant  supply  of  clothing  and  bedding,  and  had  for  kitchen  utensl's 
chiefly  Iron  kettles,  frying  jwins.  pewter  spoons,  steel  knives  and 
forks,  wooden  bowls  trenchers,  platters,  and  noggins.  Tlie  heatl  cf 
the  family  had  to  be  a  farmer,  hunter,  and  warrior  He  was  a 
'Jack -of -ail -trades,"  .us  he  m.ade  the  wooden  vessels,  bedsteads,  cup- 
bonrds.  tables,  stocls.  looms,  and  moccasins.  His  tool-^  were  a 
dra«'lng  knile.  ax,  tom&liawk,  and  possibly  an  auger  and  handsaw. 
Tlie  mm  wore  leather  breeches,  leggings,  linsey  woolsoy  suits,  ar.d 
moccasins  A  bridt.  we  are  told,  wore  a  poke  bonnet,  "bedgown," 
linsey  petticoat,  tuicl  moccasins. 

"The  houses  wert  cabins  of  unhewed  logs  with  but  one  room, 
except  in  tlie  families  of  the  well-to-do,  who  bad  hewed  logs  with 
huge  fireplaces,  a  living  and  eating  room,  a  small  bedroom,  and 
kitchen,  and  a  loft  above  reached  by  a  ladder,  where  the  boys  dept. 
The  Joints  were  held  In  place  by  wooden  pegs,  and  pegs  were  aLso 
thrust  into  the  walls  to  serve  as  wardrobes.  Buck  antler^  held  the 
ever-ready  rifles,  four  wooden  logs  were  used  to  hold  a  huge  clap- 
board for  a  table,  and  there  were  three-legged  stools  for  seat"  At 
mealtlme.s  the  tables  groaned  with  a  display  of  nil  varieties  cl 
meats:  Bear,  venison,  steaks,  roasts,  wiltX  ttirkey.  phea.sants.  and 
other  small  game.  Wonderful  Johnny  cakes  and  corn  pone,  abun- 
dance of  rich  milk  from  cc.ws  that  grazed  on  the  pea  vine  and  blue- 
grass,  sparkling  water  that  gushed  from  lively  i»pnng8  provided  the 
families  with  nourUhment  that  kept  the  grown  people  robust  and 
vigorous  and  developed  the  children  Into  stalwart  men  and  women. 
'Logrv?llings.  house  warmings,  siigar  stirrings,  qulltlngs.  "apple 
butter  billngs."  com  shucklngs.  house  raisings,  and  the  Old  'Virginia 
reel  were  frolics  In  which  the  entire  neighborhood  took  part.  (Wh<»n 
a  new  ho.i.se  was  n-H?ded  the  lops  were  cut  and  hauled  to  the  de- 
Bired  place,  and  thtre  in  1  day  the  men  of  the  community  would 
complete  the  hou.se  except  for  doors,  floors,  windows,  the  roof,  and 
the  chimney  )"     (Pp    40-42  ) 

And  we  may  add  to  this  brief  description  to  aay  that  In  all  and 
over  all  and  through  all  the  church  at  the  living  Ood  stood  indeed 
for  them  not  only  as  the  pillar  and  ground  cf  the  truth  but  the 
center  of  thetr  commv.nlty  life  and  Interest,  their  social  hub.  and 
their  spiritual  fountain  They  had  strong  minds  In  those  days  that 
delighted  In  sermons  of  hours'  duration,  that  often  had  some  50 
points  and  more,  and  equally  strong  backs  to  enable  them  to  sit  on 
their  ptiijchton  pews  and  not  only  take  It  but  like  It. 

These  are  some  v'stas  of  those  early  days  In  the  great  valley  thit 
will  serve.  I  hope,  to  entice  you  to  further  exploration.  And  If  as  we 
ride  aloi  e  in  our  comfortable  cars  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
valley  pike  wc  will  have  a  new  appreciation  for  those  hardy  souls 
who  broke  the  way  ind  bore  th"  brunt  and  lived  heroically  that  we 
might  have  our  heritage  of  today  I  will  be  Indeed  content. 


Thomas  A.  Edison 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OK  NtVV  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 

Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  11th  of  this  month 
will  be  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
who  d.cd  a  resident  of  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  portion  of  my  remarks  on 
this  subjeet  I  am  going  to  ask  all  who  are  present  to  employ 
their  imaginations,  as  the  condition  I  am  about  to  describe 
is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  an  imaginary  one. 

Suppose,  if  you  ^-111.  that  it  Is  nearly  half  past  3  in  the 
morning  on  the  18th  of  Octolwr,  1931.  Suddenly  the  entire 
world  is  robbed  of  its  electric  power.  Whole  cities  are 
plunged  into  darkness.  Transit  lines  are  at  a  complete 
standstill.  Radios,  telephones,  and  the  telegraph  are  unable 
to  function.  Communication  has  received  a  tremendous 
set-back. 

The  18th  of  October  dawns  on  a  different  world.  Men  In 
cities  either  walk  to  work,  or  go  by  horse  and  buggy,  for 


storage  batteries  have  failed  completely  and  countless  thou- 
sands of  automobiles,  subwaj-s,  and  airplanes  are  electrical 
cripples.  In  the  tall  city  buildini?s  elevators  are  no  longer 
running.  Factories  lack  the  power  to  operate.  Electric 
appliances  in  the  home  are  redu<ed  to  the  status  of  orna- 
ments. In  the  rural  districts,  m«?n  on  modem,  electrically 
equipped  farms  are  forced  to  return  to  the  harvesting 
methods  of  their  grandfathers.  By  nightfall,  panic  has 
seized  the  x^-orld.  Every  division  of  Industry  has  been  vic- 
timized. The  United  States  and  all  the  world  about  us  are 
paralyzed.  People  seeking  solace  in  entertainment  find  the 
phonograph  silent  and  motion  pictures  nothing  but  a 
m.emory.  In  hundreds  of  ways,  the  progress  of  civilization 
has  been  robbed  of  the  accomplishments  of  half  a  century, 

I  supp>ose  you  are  saying  to  yourselves  that  my  words  are 
fantastic  and  that  such  a  series  of  calamities  could  never 
befall  the  world.  You  are  right.  My  words  are  fantastic. 
Such  a  series  of  misfortunes  is  most  improbable.  Then 
why  did  I  use  such  fantasy  to  preface  my  remarks?  I  will 
tell  you. 

I  employed  the  story  of  a  crippled,  paralyzed  world  be- 
cause that  is  exactly  the  way  it  would  have  been  If,  on  that 
quiet  October  morning.  9  years  ago,  the  things  created  and 
made  possible  by  Thomas  Edison  hswl  been  taken  from  this 
world  when  he  himself  passed  int<5  the  Great  Beyond. 

Not  one  person  in  this  great  room  can  fully  appreciate 
what  Thomas  A.  Edison  did  for  America  and  for  the  entire 
world.  He  changed  America  and  he  changed  the  world  as 
no  other  man  has  done  before  or  since. 

The  story  of  Thomas  Edison  unfolds  like  a  fairy  tale  and 
Is  amazing  in  its  revelation  of  what  one  man  can  sux^om- 
plish  in  the  span  of  a  single  lifetime.  Here  today  time  will 
permit  me  to  mention  only  a  fe^  of  the  outstanding  events 
in  the  life  of  America's  greatest  genius,  but.  perhaps,  after 
hearing  these,  we  will  all  come  to  realize  some  of  the  great- 
ness of  Mr.  Edison  and  the  unpayf  ble  debt  of  gratitude  which 
we  as  Americans  owe  to  him. 

Ninety-three  years  ago.  on  the  11th  of  February  1847. 
Thomas  Edison  was  twm  in  the  little  town  of  Milan,  Ohio. 
Young  Edison  was  a  real  boy  and  got  Intx)  trouble  with  an- 
noying frequency.  He  nearly  lo5it  his  life  when  he  fell  in 
the  town  canal,  and  again  when  he  tumbled  into  a  great  pit 
of  wheat  in  a  nearby  prain  elevator.  He  had  the  top  of  a 
finger  accidentally  chopped  off  by  an  ax.  was  butted  through 
a  fence  by  an  angry  ram,  and  was  spanked  in  the  public 
square,  as  an  example  to  the  other  village  Ixjys,  because  a 
fire  he  had  built  in  a  barn  had  burned  it  down. 

Despite  all  this,  the  young  lad  was  a  constant  student. 
He  watched  everything  and  learned  something  from  it.  One 
of  his  earliest  exp^-riment^  was  to  sit  on  a  nest  of  hen's 
eggs  in  the  hope  that  he  could  hatch  himself  a  batch  of 
chickens. 

At  tlie  age  of  12.  Edison  had  his  own  laboratory  rigged 
up  in  the  cellar  of  his  home.  While  still  12  years  of  age,  the 
boy  began  to  sell  newspapers  on  a  local  train,  running 
between  Port  Huron  and  Detroit.  Mich.  Later,  he  set  up 
a  .second-hand  printing  press  and  printed  his  own  Weekly 
Herald,  the  first  new.spaper  ever  printed  on  a  moving  train. 
The  fame  of  his  little  journal  spread  to  England,  where  it 
received  the  enthusiastic  appro\al  of  the  London  Times. 
Edison,  only  15  years  of  age,  was  everything  from  newsboy 
to  editor  and  publisher,  and  proud  of  his  achievement. 

Soon  the  youthful  Edison  became  interested  in  the  tele- 
graph, which  was  then  in  its  infancy.  Before  long  he  be- 
came an  expert  and,  like  all  telegraph  operators  in  those 
early  dais,  drifted  from  one  section  of  the  coimtry  to  another, 
Eerving  as  telegraph  dispatcher  on  the  railroads. 

While  following  this  occupation  he  perceived  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  crude  telegraph  equipment.  His  inventive 
mind  began  to  function.  Young  Edison  began  to  experiment 
with  improvements  for  the  telegraph  systems,  both  sending 
and  receiving.  Even  then,  he  was  working  under  dlfBrul- 
tles.  when  we  consider  It  was  not  many  years  after  his  birth 
that  Edison  was  left  almost  totally  deaf,  due  to  an  accident 
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which  occurred  whl>  he  was  editing  his  Weekly  Herald  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

But  in  spite  of  this  phy.sical  handicap,  he  continued  the 
work  that  wa5  to  bring  hi:n  world  renoAii,  and  secured  the 
patent  for  his  first  Invention,  the  electrical  vote  recorder, 
when  he  was  only  21  years  of  a?e. 

Thi.s.  however,  was  only  the  beglnninj?.  After  obtaining 
his  first  patent.  Edison  really  went  to  work.  The  resulting 
Inventions  were  amazing  in  their  numbtT  and  variety.  All 
told,  they  reached  the  staggering  sum  of  more  than  1.150 
products  of  Edison  genius,  all  of  them  patented  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Offlce  and  many  patented  in  foreign 
countries  as  well. 

When  we  consider  that  It  took  "The  Wizard  of  Menlo 
Park"  10  whole  years  and  that  he  experienced  some  50  000 
di.>^ppointments  before  he  completed  his  most  difflcult  in- 
vention, the  nickel-iron-allcahne  storage  batter^';  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  scope  of  his  inventions  encompassed 
everything  from  gigantic  electric  dynamos  to  our  simple, 
everyday  waxpapcr.  we  begin  to  get  a  faint  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  the  man. 

It  would  lake  hours  to  mention  those  1,150  inventions,  so 
I  will  merely  mention  a  few  of  them  in  order  that  we  may 
get  a  small  idea  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  this  great  American 
genius. 

He  ushered  in  the  era  of  electilclty.  inventlni?  the  first 
practical  electric  Lght.  the  dynamos  to  supply  power  on  a 
commercial  basis,  and  the  first  electric  lighting  system. 
He  gave  the  world  the  duplex  and  quadruplex  telegraph; 
the  first  thermionic  tube,  forerunner  of  our  modem  radio 
tube;  the  telephone  carbon  transmitter  which  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  both  Bells  telephone  and  the 
radio;  the  Edi phone  business  dictation  machine  now  so 
indispensable  in  our  great  bu.'iinesr,  concerns;  the  magnetic 
ore  SfparaLor;  giant  cement  kilns  for  the  mass  production 
of  p«jrtiand  cement;  the  electric  pen,  which  led  to  our  mnd- 
ern  m  meogi-.'.ph  machines;  the  storage  battery  safety  liimp 
for  miner's  cnps;  the  Universal  stock  ticker;  a  fluoroscope 
now  used  in  mudern  X-ray  machines;  and  even  the  gummed 
paper  we  find  in  nearly  all  our  up-to-date  stores  and  shop--. 
If,  by  any  chance,  you  begin  to  grow  tired  of  this  parad" 
of  ir.vcntlons,  'rientk'inen.  plcasv^-  remember  that  there  are 
more  than  one  thou.-.and.  one  hundred  mere,  which  I  am 
not  taking  the  time  to  mention. 

Th»*  favorite  inven'lons  of  the  Wi/.atd.  him-elf.  were 
the  phonograph  and  the  motion-picture  camera.  We  do  not 
know  why.  but  I  would  like  to  venture  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Edison  preferred  ihi^sr  two  becau.se  they  added  so  much 
to  the  gaiety  and  enterta'.nmcnt  of  Ih.*  world,  for  Edi.scn 
wms  alwajs  the  htimaiil.arlnn,  thinking  not  of  what  he  could 
do  for  Edison,  but  raiher  of  what  Edison  could  do  to  make 
hfe  easier  and  bring  more  comfort  and  happiness  to  his 
fcLcv.man — and  moie  piospority  and  i;restlge  to  his  countiy. 

One  inventioi'.  lUor.e,  such  as  the  electric  light,  would  have 
given  Tht-mas  Edison  a  pennanent  place  on  the  pages  of 
histoiy.  but  the  tremendous  Edison  energy  kept  new  Idcc.s. 
new  mental  conquosts  tumbling  forth  from  his  inexhnustible 
imaRination. 

Most  people  th^nk  that  the  story  of  Thomas  Edison  begins 
and  end.s  with  his  multitude  of  inventions,  but  that  is  where 
most  ptHjple  are  wrong.  The  story  merely  starts  there. 
Here,  briefly,  is  what  the  inventions  of  Thomas  Edison  mean 
to  the  world  in  general  and  to  the  Uruted  States  in  par- 
ticiilar. 

l"hey  mean  emplosTnent.  A  recent  sur^'ey  has  shown  that 
one  out  of  every  nine  people  gainfully  employed  in  the 
United  States  in  all  the  transportation,  conimiuiicaticn.  and 
mechanical  Industries,  owes  his  emplo>Tncnt  directly  to  the 
inventions  of  Thcm.as  Edison. 

The  invcntiuiis  of  Ediscn  mean  higher  standards  of  living. 
We  can  be  sure,  gentlemen,  that  the  fantastic  situation  I 
described  in  the  tx^glnnlng  of  this  talk  would  not  be  at  all 
fantastic  If  the  multitude  cf  Thomas  A.  Edison  inventions 
were  suddenly  subtracted  from  our  everyday  lives. 

The  Inventions  of  Edison  mean  the  development  of  in- 
dustries.   As  far  back  as  1931.  the  industries  arising  directly 


from  the  Inventions  and  discoveries  of  Thomas  Alva  Ediscn 
represented  a  total  of  over  $25,000,000  000.  That  was  9  years 
ago.  A  conservative  estimate  of  their  worth  today,  would 
be  well  over  $30,000.000, GOO.  The  genius  of  Edison  has  a*ded 
the  development  of  every  single  industry  v.e  have.  The 
Inventions  of  this  one  man  have  made  the  United  Spates  the 
greatest  indu:.trial  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth- 
Not  only  have  Edison's  inventions  made  us  the  greatest 
industrial  nation  on  earth,  but  they  have  also  given  the 
United  S'ates  leadership  in  the  constant  battle  to  uncover 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  further  the  progress  of  mankind. 
When  Edison  erected  his  laboratories  in  Now  Jersey  and 
surrounded  himself  with  a  group  of  master  scientists, 
technicians,  and  students  of  physics  and  chemistry,  he 
pion»?ered  a  system  of  organized  research.  This  system,  after 
steady  development,  is  tcxlay  responsible  for  the  marvels 
of  science  and  industry  continually  being  bom  in  our  great 
scientific  and  industrial  research  laboratories. 

The  potentialities  of  the  organized  research  methods  and 
rich  industrial  hcritag?  which  Tliomas  Edison  bequeathed  to 
the  world  in  general  pnd  to  America  In  particular  defy  the 
powers  of  human  calculation  and  conjecture.  This  is  a 
strong  statement  to  make,  a  very  strong  statement,  but  also 
a  very  true  one. 

Tlie  inventions  of  Edison  mean  democracy.  Take  Mr.  Edl- 
sons  very  first  invention,  the  electrical  vote  recorder.  There, 
right  at  the  start,  was  an  instrument  of  democracy.  'The 
Wizard  of  Menlo  Pirk"  loved  and  labored  for  his  country  and 
the  principles  of  stanch  democracy  for  which  it  stands. 
During  the  World  War  he  devoted  all  his  time  and  his  gcniiis 
to  thf'  United  States  Government,  making  a  complete,  first- 
hand study  of  conditions  and  needs,  and  then  susgesting  42 
defense  and  life-saving  measures,  rather  than  instruments 
of  war  and  death. 

His  work  in  establishing  methods  and  plants  with  w'nich  to 
overcome  shortages  in  the  necessary  war  chemicals  is  out- 
standing. For  instance.  Edison  Installed  and  put  into  opera- 
tion in  45  days  a  benzol  plant  at  Johnstown.  Pa.,  and  in  CO 
days  another  in  Woodward.  Ala.  Prcnous  to  this  time  it 
had  taken  9  months  to  install  and  op*  rate  iKnzol  pl.ants. 
In  Canada  two  plants  were  put  Into  operation  within  CO  days. 
This.  too.  was  accom.plished  according  to  plans  mapped  out 
by  Ami  rica's  greatest  of  all  inventors. 

Later  he  surveyed  national  economic  conditions  and  drew 
up  a  complete  report,  including  his  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment, which  he  pres^^nted  to  the  astonished  oCQcials  at 
Wa-'hlngton. 

Pir.ally.  the  Inventions  cf  Edison  mean  an  Inspiration  to 
you'.h.  It  is  common  and  very  Icpical  knowledge  that  the 
future  of  any  nation  i.s  in  the  youth  of  the  land.  With  fhe 
ndvanfatfcs  and  ln.':piratlons  jupplied  by  Thoma^  A.  EJlson 
th"  youth  of  A.mcrica  has  an  example  of  inventive  accomplish- 
ment that  the  youth  of  no  other  bnd  in  the  world  can  boast. 
Young  America  can  look  upon  the  life  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison 
as  a  life  of  conquest  and  achievement — a  life  of  conquest  over 
the  things  worth  conquering  and  of  achieving  the  things 
worth  the  work  of  achievement,  a  life  that  embodies  all  the 
finest  ideals  of  America  today  and  the  America  we  hope  for 
tomorrow,  a  life  that  Is  the  very  essence  of  peace  and  progre.ss, 
because  it  has  made  possible,  and  will  continue  to  make  pos- 
sible, tlie  peace  and  progress  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  en- 
joying? today. 

There  are  seme  among  lis  who  may  say  that  Mr.  Edison 
received  ample  rewr.rd  for  the  products  of  his  genius  and 
that  we  would  be  lucky  if  we  possessed  the  wealth  which 
came  to  him  from  his  inventions.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Edison 
did  receive  large  sums  cf  money  from  his  inventions,  but  not 
nearly  as  much  as  he  could  have  mad?.  As  soon  as  an  in- 
vention was  perfected  by  the  great  inventor,  he  lost  no  lime 
marketing  it  for  whatever  it  would  bring.  This  money  was 
then  turned  over  to  finance  his  new  inventive  interests  and 
the  operation  of  his  research  lalwratories.  Why.  on  the 
Edison  steel  storage  battery  alone,  the  Electrical  Wizard 
invested  the  enormoiis  sum  of  $3,000,009. 

No.  gentlemen,  his  motive  was  net  to  obtain  a  liTc  cf  case 
for  Iliomas  Ed:son.     If  it  were,  he  could  have  retired  for 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  U.  J.  VENNEWITZ 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RiroRD,  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Mr.  M.  J.  Venncwitz: 

NAVIGATION  OH  TTIK  COLUMBIA  Kn'XIl,    Ifl97-1B38 

(By  M.  J.  Vcnnewitz) 

Two  yean  wro.  In  January  IU38.  the  Bonnrvllle  lock  wa*  opt-nwl 
and  a  nfw  era  In  rtver  nnvlgatlon  above  Bonneville  bi^r.n  Prior 
to  the  conitructlon  of  the  Boiinevlile  Dam  and  the  fonn.itlon  of 
the  pool  to  The  Dailcn.  the  Cajicadea  Canal  provided  the  meona  for 
navtguilnt;  tlu>  Cancadc  Rapidn  and  continuing  upatream.  On  tho 
upper  river  the  Dallcs-Celilo  Canal  Is  still  the  connertliiK  link  be- 
tween the  deep-draft  navigation  possible  below  The  DaJlp«  and  the 
shalluw>draft  tiavlgatR.n  above.  (At  the  present  time,  pending 
completion  of  a  27-foot  channel  below  Bonneville  and  the  ralalng 
of  several  brldgea,  aU  trafllc  on  either  stretcii  of  the  river  la  lihailow 
draft  ) 

In  the  table  accompan3nng  this  article  an  abbreviated  summary 
ha«  been  made  of  river  traffic  since  the  construction  of  the  Cas- 
cades Canal  in  1897.  With  the  exception  of  logs  which  are  rafted 
down  river  from  points  ustially  between  Stevenson  and  Hood  River, 
the  difference  between  commodltlea  shown  passing  Bonneville  locks 
and  tiiose  passing  tiie  Dalles-CeUlo  Canal  repreeenu  that  siilpped 
from  or  to  Tlie  Dalles. 

TrafBc  through  the  Cascades  Canal  from  Its  opening  in  1897  to 
about  1920  was  mostly  In  mlsoeiianeoiis  m.ercliandi.'*.  berries,  and 
fruit.  Practlca.lly  no  petroleum  products  or  rafted  logs  were  moved 
and  shipments  of  wlieat.  If  any,  were  unall  and  unimportant. 

From  1921  to  1925  traffic  through  the  Cascades  Canal  underwent 
a  transition.  Tlie  commerce  in  merchandise,  berries,  and  fruit 
which  prevailed  during  the  first  23  years  of  canal  operation  ab- 
ruptly diminished  and  by  1925  had  disappeared.  Slnruitaiieously 
With  the  dlminlshment  of  that  tralBc  commerce  In  logs  t)egan.  In 
general,  increasing  as  the  previous  traffic  declined  Shipmenta  of 
petroleum  products  and  wheat,  if  any.  were  stUl  small  and  Incon- 
•equentlal. 

The  year  1931  marked  the  approximate  date  of  another  transi- 
tion period  for  river  traffic.  Movement  of  logs  reached  its  peak 
during  that  year,  sharply  declined  the  next  year,  and  then  sta- 
bUized  around   au  annual  tonnage  of  between  40,000   and   SO.OOO. 


life  on  the  royalties  of  just  one  invention.  However,  on  the 
very  day  when  fatal  illness  overtook  him.  he  was  at  his  Port 
Myers,  Fla..  laboratories,  busying  himself  with  the  problem 
of  extracting  rubber  from  the  common,  ordinary  goldeiirod. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  we  see  that  Thomas  Edison  derived 
his  reward  not  from  what  money  he  made,  but  rather 
from  the  happiness  he  brought  to  his  fellcw  man,  and  the 
peace  and  prosperity  he  did  so  much  to  secure  for  America. 

Mereb'  btx-ause  his  birthday  neighbors  were  also  great 
men.  the  life  and  deeds  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  should  not  be 
consigned  to  obscurity.     Men  like  Edison  are  mighty  scarce. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  think  of  any  other  man  who  has 
patented  more  than  1,150  Inventions,  and  who  has  con- 
tributed to  mankind  the  tremendous  amount  of  good  that 
has  come  to  us.  and  will  continue  to  come,  from  the  genius 
of  Thomas  Edison. 

To  forget  a  man  like  Edison  is  not  characteristic  of  tho 
American  n^opie.  He  merits  exceedingly  high  ranking 
among  the  great  men  of  our  young  and  glorious  history. 
His  name  should  be  honored  and  his  birthday  celebrated 
by  America  and  by  Americans  everywhere. 

He  is  an  outstanding  example  of  achievement  and  initia- 
tive of  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  efforts  of  whom  it 
has  become  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  in  the  shortest 
period  of  any  in  history — a  great  American  and  a  great 
country. 


About  this  time  shipments  of  wheat  through  both  the  Cascaxles 

and  the  Dallis-Celilo  Canals  began.  Small  at  first,  they  lnrrea.sed 
shiirpiy  for  several  years,  reaching  a  high  In  1934  of  33.608  ions 
thnutTn  Cascades  Canal  and  21.017  tons  through  the  Dalles-CeiUo 
Canal  Wheat  listed  as  through  the  Dallcs-Celllo  Canal  actually 
was  shipped  from  a  point  lix-ated  on  the  canal  It  was  not  until 
1938  that  any  wheat  wa.s  shipped  from  points  on  th"  upper  river. 
(In  that  year  about  a  third  of  the  wheal  through  the  Dalles-CelUo 
Canal  came  from  points  above  Figures  are  not  yet  complete  for 
1939,  but  with  several  new  terminals  constructed  on  the  upper 
river  durin-;  tho  year,  the  pn^p»irtion  of  wheat  coming  from  points 
above  the  cnnnl  premises  to  he  much  greater  In  1939  and  to  con- 
tinue to   increase   in   future  yi ars  ) 

In  1937.  when  other  tratHc  wa.s  choked  by  construction  activities 
at  Bonneville  Dam,  the  petroleimi  products  tran.sportatlon  indus- 
try was  bom  For  9  months,  while  otiier  traffic  was  at  a  standstill. 
giuioUne  wa-s  pumped  over  the  dam  and  continued  upstream  to 
The   Dalles  and   Attalia. 

At  first,  all  petroleum  products  passing  through  the  Dalles- 
CelUo  Canal  went  to  Attaha.  127  miles  above  The  Dalles,  Since 
the  ronstruction  in  the  spring  of  1939  of  terminal  facilities  at 
Umatilla,  30  miles  downstream,  the  traffic  alxjve  The  Dalles  has 
been  divided  l.>etweeii  the  two.  In  1938  and  1939  a  little  over  50 
percent  of  the  petroleum  products  passing  Bonneville  locks  con- 
tinued through  the  Dalles-CeUlo  Canal  to  Umatilla  or  Attalia.  the 
remainder    was   discharged    at    The    Dalles 

With  the  opening  of  the  Bonneville  lock  In  January  1938  river 
traffic  surged  forward.  The  newly  born  petroleum  commerce  ac- 
covmted  for  about  50  percent  of  the  traffic  through  both  canals, 
with  wheat  representing  roughly  25  percent  at  Bi.nnevUle.  With 
one  exception,  no  previous  year  lias  been  as  large  (1931  was  a 
little  larger,  but  that  traffi-:-  was  almost  entirely  logs  valued  at 
about  one-fotirth  that  of  wheat  or  gasoline).  The  Dallcs-Celilo 
Canal  passed  nearly  as  much  frelpht  during  the  year  as  In  the 
previous  22  years  of  canal  operation.  In  reality,  for  the  first  time 
since  its  construction  in  1915,  this  canal  was  effectively  serving 
the  vast  hinterland  beyond  The  Dalles.  One  important  reason 
why  the  canal  had  failed  to  attract  commerce  In  the  past  was  the 
numt>er  of  swift,  bhallow  rapids  above  CelUo,  making  navigation 
ptwslble  only  at  high-water  stages  and  ha?,iirdous  at  all  times 
This  condition  was  remedied  to  a  great  extent  In  1938  with  the 
completion  of  a  channel  150  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep  at  low 
water  from  CelUo  to  Umatilla,  making  shallow-draft  navigation 
possible  over  the  entire  ytair. 

In  1939  commerce  throuf^h  the  canals  soared  Petroleum  prod- 
ucts, amounting  to  over  50  percent  of  the  trafflc  through  both 
canals  in  1938.  Increased  over  four  times  Wheat  almost  doubled 
Rafter  logs,  which  represented  80  perrrnt  of  the  traffic  through 
Cascades  Canal  In  the  period  from  1925  to  1936  was  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  total  commerce  through  Bonneville  In  19^9  Total 
commerce  through  Bonneville  during  the  past  year  was  three  times 
as  great  as  that  In  1938  while  at  Dalles-Celllo  nearly  twUe  as 
much  went  through  In  1939  as  In  the  22  years  of  canal  operation 
from   1915  up  to  1938. 

Such  Ifi  the  record  of  river  navigation  before  and  after  the  con- 
struction of  Bonneville  Dam  The  large  Increase  In  traffic  sJjice 
the  dam  was  coiihtrurted  l^  (^rntlfyln;?  In  thf  lulle«t  measure  and 
prophesies  a  future  which  Indeed  looks  bright. 
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Abbrri'Uiied  ttatrmmt  of  tonnagra  through  Bonnrville  and  Dalles- 
Celilo  Canal.  Iiy7~1939 — Oontmued 
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The  Shadow  of  McKinlcy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHX  W.  McCORMACK 

OK    MA.^i^ACHt'SFTTS 

IN  THr:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


and  thereby  make  a  ^pater  demand  for  home  labor.  The  period  of 
cxcluslvtTiess  js  past.  The  expansion  of  our  trade  and  ccminerce 
Ifl  the  pressing  problem.      •      •      • 

That  "p'^ech  will  be  referred  to  continually  when  the  debate  on 
the  Hull  pacts  en^ges  the  attention  of  Conpross  and  the  country. 
To  date  the  discussion  ha3  not  produced  anything  new  or  startlinj?. 
The  short  experience  of  the  Nation  with  the  aa^reetnenta  and  the 
exceptional  circumstances  of  the  period  have  blurred  the  picture. 
Interests  which  objected  to  the  arrangement  a  year  or  two  ago 
are  still  antagonistic.  Interests  which  see  in  them  what  McKlnley 
and  Blaine  saw  in  something  similar  have  not  changed  their  atti- 
tude    The  impressive,  influential  speeches  arc  yet  to  come. 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  a  ccmprcmise  will  emerge,  under  which 
the  pact.^  and  the  salutary  principles  underljrlng  them  will  be  re- 
tained, with  the  Senate  somehow  receiving  more  consideration  than 
at  present,  and  with  mechanics  improved.  A  return  to  the  old, 
time-consuming,  pull-arid-haul  process  of  tariff  makmg  of  the  days 
of  McKinley  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  for  even  tlie  most  vehement 
critics  of  the  Hull  treaties. 


Aid  for  Finland 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  HERALD  OF  FEBRUARY  4.  IMO 


Mr  McCORATACK.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rpmatks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Bcstcn  Heruld  of  Febiuary  4.  1940; 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Herald  cJ  February  4.  1040] 

TICE    SHADOW    or     MKINLET 

It  w;«  Inevitable  that  advtx-nt*^  of  the  renewal  and  extension  of 
the  Huil  pacts  sliouUl  call  attf»ntton  to  the  l.-'.st  speech  of  President 
MiK;n:ey  A  C.vil  War  veteran,  a  staunch  Republiraii.  a  former 
Governor  of  Ohio,  chmrman  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Cjmmttee 
which  prepared  t.he  McKinley  tariff  bill,  an  associate  of  Mark 
Htkiina  he  was  the  embodiment  of  Republicanism  at  the  turn  of 
the     ct-ntury  Six     month*     after     he     began     his     second     Term 

In  id^n  he  deU\prev1  In  BufTalo  a  speech  which  was  sliil  eciioing 
throughout  the  country  when  he  died  .'issasslnated.  9  days  later. 
In  that  address  h.'  carrietl  the  doctrine  of  rtMrlprocity  further 
than  any  of  his  predet^essors  There  is  no  telling  how  much  more 
he  woulJ  have  modiflt'd  his  views  or  whether  he  would  have 
recanted  if  he  had  survi'.ed 

The  United  States  wus  not  a  creditor  nation  then,  but  cir- 
cumstance* were  making  it  a  power  In  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Taclli  The  str.cUy  continental  phase  of  our  development  had 
come  to  an  end  The  young  giant  was  feeling  its  Industrial  and 
•gricultural  m'-'ht  and  vlsuaU/mg  the  Stars  and  Str.pes  flying 
all  over  the  world  on  ships  laden  with  American  s;oods  President 
McKlnley.  triumphant  a  second  time  over  William  J  Br>an.  was 
reaching  out  m  a  mtwe  or  less  vague  way  for  new.  lanter  markets. 
Hi.*  cagemeM  to  cbtnin  them  had  apparently  made  him  turn  his 
back  nn  the  hl^h-protectmn  douma  which  h.'id  been  so  closely 
a*st>ciated  with  R.  publican;sm  and  was  largely  responsible  for  his 
•econd  election 

In  this  mood  he  made  his  last  address  at  the  Buffalo  ext>ositlon. 
Pew  were  prepared  for  it  Hardly  anybo<iy  had  expected'  him  to 
speak  so  emphatually      He  aaid.  among  other  things: 

Our  cap«ctty  to  produce  ha<-.  developed  so  enormoiisly  and  our 
prt>duct»  have  so  multiplied  that  the  problem  of  more  msirkets  re- 
quires our  urgent  and  Immediate  attention  Only  a  broad  and 
enlightened  pohcy  will  keep  what  we  have  No  other  policy  will 
get  more.  •  •  •  By  sensible  trade  arranEemt-nta  which  will 
not  interrupt  our  home  production  we  ihall  exund  the  outlets  for 
our  Increasing  surpUis.  A  system  which  provides  a  muiuil  ex- 
Change  of  comnioiUtjcs  Is  manifestly  rsscntuU  to  the  continued  and 
healthful  growth  of  our  exrxjrt  trade  W.^  must  not  repose  in 
fancied  sectirity  that  we  can' forever  sell  ereo'thing  and  l;uy  little 
or  nothing  •  •  •  wh.nt  we  produce  beyond  our  domes :1c  con- 
sumpUon  mu.-<t  have  a  vent  abrt.>ad  Ti^e  excess  must  be  relieved 
through  a  foreu-n  outlet,  and  we  should  sell  ever>-where  we  can 
and  buy  wherever  the  buying  wtli  enlarge  our  sales  apd  productions. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  have  the  utmost  sympathy  for  Rnland  and  her  people. 
I  have  not  heard  any  expression  in  favor  of  Ru.ssia — but  our 
pt'ople,  without  exception,  express  the  greatest  admiration  for 
thp  bravo  Finns  and  they  deeply  sjTnpathize  with  them  on 
this  grave  crisis. 

Finland  has  many  near  neighbors  In  Europe  who  can  aid 
her  and  who  should  aid  her  in  this  great  disaster.  The  prob- 
lem of  Finland  i.s  their  problem.  The  result  of  this  conflict 
between  Rus.-^ia  and  F.nland  will  have  a  direct  and  far-reach- 
ing effect  upon  tho-^^e  near  neighbor  nations.  Those  Euro- 
pean nation.s  ewe  to  Finland  their  wholehearted  support  and 
thty  should  ccntribute  unstintingly  to  Finland's  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the  western  hemLsphere  have  com- 
mittments which  we  must  respect.  We  have  our  own  prob- 
lems to  solv".  Our  economic  conditions  in  this  N.ition  are 
our  first  concern,  and  cur  own  people  must  be  rehabilitated 
and  our  own  people  must  be  properly  cared  for.  This  is  our 
first  duty,  and  that  duty  must  be  met. 

May  I  say  that  in  the  event  cur  Government  should  en- 
cage m  making  any  lean,  as  a  Nation,  to  Finland,  we  would 
thereby  establish  a  precedent  which  I  f?ar  would  b<ccme 
very  embarrassing  in  the  future,  if,  in  fact,  the  same  would 
not  caiise  us  to  become  involved  in  this  Europ)ean  conflict. 
If  cur  Government  should  make  one  loan  to  Finland — and 
I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  that  nation — then  I  wonder 
how  many  European  nations  would  negotiate  a  like  srrvice 
from  us?  And.  in  the  event  we  should  make  one  loan  to 
any  European  nation  at  this  critical  period,  how  long  would 
it  be  until  we  are  asked  to  furnish  manpower?  If  we  should 
participate  in  this  European  war  by  making  any  loan,  or 
loans,  to  belligerents  we  cannot  now  contemplate  the  far- 
reaching  mental  eff.  ct  that  overt  act  would  have  upon  all 
other  European  nations  who  are  unable  to  secure  such 
assistance. 

We  have  oiu-  own  problems  which  must  be  solved.  Let  u« 
engage  in  the  solution  of  them  and  let  us  avoid  any  partic- 
lp>at:on  in  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a  brief  but 
very  carefully  WTitten  editorial  which  appeared  in  The 
Pa^ladium-Itcm,  of  Richmond,  Ind..  on  January  31,  1940. 
which  follows: 

[From  the  Palladlum-Itetn,  Richmond.  Ind,  January  31,  1940] 

MORZ    WAR    PROPACAND.V? 

Get  a  copy  of  the  January  20  issue  of  the  magazine  Life  and  turn 
to  page  16  A  subhead  stales:  'The  Great  Isolationist  dies  as 
Am.irica  moves  toward  a  place  cf  poAir  in  world  affairs  "•  The  lead 
article  Ls  an  editorial  appreciation  ol  the  late  Senator  Borah. 
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In  It  the  Senator  Is  de«crlbed  as  n  loser  In  the  batt)e  to  keep  the 
United  Statos  from  interfering  In  foreign  affairs  and  pursuing  an 
isolationist  policy  Life  says  Borah's  counsel  of  l;olation  wa.'-  that 
cf  wisdom  ^»  hen  our  counirv  w.is  young,  but  that  now  that  "great- 
ness and  power  have  been  thrust  unwillingly  upon  her,"  she  cannot 
"shirk"  her  destiny. 

Walter  Llppmann  is  quoted:  "What  Rome  was  to  the  ancient 
world,  what  Gr'-at  Britain  has  been  to  the  modern  world.  America 
is  to  be  to  the  world  of  tomorrow."  If  this  Is  not  propaganda  to 
the  effect  that  we  must  turn  militaristic  and  go  forth  and  try  to 
conquer  the  world,  wlial  is  it?  That  Is  what  Rome  and  Britain 
tried  to  do. 

In  the  article  that  follows  this  one  Life  put.s  up  an  argument  for 
aiding  Finland  "Implemtnts  of  war  are  the  one  thing  that  Finland 
need.s.  ■  says  Life  It  continues.  "One  thing  certain  l:^  that  If  Fin- 
land falls  and  the  Russians  or  Germans  overrun  all  Scmdlnavla, 
both  the  pre  sure  and  the  need  for  American  dollars  will  be  multi- 
plied manvfold  " 

A  European,  a  Britisher,  recently  said  the  present  war  in  Europe 
was  a  civil  war:  the  rebellion  of  one  part  against  the  other  Dur- 
ing our  Civil  War  Britain  and  France  gave  every  aid  and  comfort 
possible  «-hort  of  war  to  the  Confederate  States  It  was  quite  ap- 
parent the  motive  behind  this  enmity  toward  the  North  was  that 
the  mtted  States  f>hnuld  b^  permanently  divided  and  weakened 
In  the  present  war  In  Europe  we  are  a  bit  better  toward  the  British 
and  French  than  they  were  toward  us  during  our  Civil  War.  We 
hope  they  will  win.  becaitse  we  believe  they  represent  the  better 
cause 

The  situation  In  Finland  is  not  yet  our  concern.  It  Is  the  con- 
cern of  E^Jropo  and  of  Britain  find  France,  and  of  all  the  neutral 
nations  of  that  continent  that  do  not  want  to  he  swallowed  by 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  neighbors.  Finland  is  the  left  flank  of 
the  battle  line  occupied  by  the  enemies  of  bolshevlsm  and  n.izi-lsm. 
If  the  other  Scandinavian  nations  are  at  heart  enemies  of  those 
movement.s.  if  they  are  determined  to  hold  them  at  bay.  then  they, 
not  we.  as  vet.  belong  In  the  fighting  line  alongside  of  the  Finns. 

Europe  was  spoiled  by  our  armed  intervention  in  1917  She  now 
has  the  lde:i  that  we  should  send  her  armed  help  every  time  she 
gets  into  serious  difficulties.  If  we  give  in  again  to  this  idea,  then 
wc  will  give  in  a^a  n  and  again,  b.'cause  Eurrpe  is  always  having 
recurring  "civil  wars."  Then  tlie  end  will  be  tiiat  wc  shall  have  to 
go  forth  and  attempt  to  conquer  the  world,  as  Life  and  Lippman 
seem  to  xirge.  It  would  be  the  only  way.  we  or  our  children  would 
be  told,  by  which  we  could  attain  lasting  peace- -the  lasting  peace 
that  Is  already  ours  if  we  wUl  but  let  Europe  settle  lier  own  affairs. 
and  we  be  sufHciently  armed  and  cooperative  with  our  sister  Ameri- 
can nations,  also  adequately  armed,  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  its  quarrels  and  conquests  keep  away  from  our  hemisphere. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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LETTER   FROM   ROBERT  H.  HINCKLEY 


Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  Favorable  Toward 
Increase  in  NoncolleRe  Students  I*articipating  in 
Pilot-Training  Program 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  placed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  I  had  written  to  Robert  H.  Hinckley, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  in  which  I  ad- 
vocated an  increase  in  nonccUege  students  participating  in 
the  pilot-training  program.  I  am  gratified  at  the  reply  re- 
ceived, copy  of  which  is  included,  as  loliows: 

Civil  AnuDNAt'Tics  AtrrHoarrr, 

Washington,  February  2,  1940. 

Hon.  Jennings  Randoij>h, 

House  of  Rep^eaenUjtive$.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  De.\r  Congressman  Ranrolph:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter  of  February  1  and  yotir  fine  exprosslon  of  commendation. 

With  regard  to  your  suggestion  for  Increasing  the  noncollege 
quota  from  5  to  20  percent,  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
have  now  enrolled  this  year  approximately  8  percent  LnsU-ad  of  5 
percent,  with  the  possiblUty  of  the  percentage  being  eiUl  higher 
next  year. 
With  all  good  wishes  to  jrou.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

~  H.  Hmcxurr, 

Chairman. 


What  Can  We  Do  About  Civil  Ser\ice? 
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RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  HON    GUY  L    MOSER.   OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  e\tend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  peisonal 
address  in  the  American  Forum  cf  the  Air  panel.  Mutual 
network,  January  14.  1940,  on  the  subject.  What  Can  We 
Do  About  Civil  Service? 

By  an  unflagging  honesty  in  practice  and  a  genuhie  sincerity  of 
purpcse.  the  present  progress  of  disintegration  of  all  semblance  of 
mtrit  under  cur  civil-service  sysum.  as  presently  and  for  many 
years  past  administered,  can  b'  arrested  and  eilectn-ely  stepped. 
Confidence  can  only  In  this  manner  t>e  rest. red.  individual  Initiative 
and  enterprise  lie  encouraged,  and  a  genuine  system  ol  merit  based 
on  efficiency  reestablished. 

The  act  of  Congress  Janu:iry  16,  1883,  establishing  the  civil  service, 
provided  for  open  competitive  examinations  as  tht-reln  described. 
iii.d  only  pcrmiiled  "noncompetitive  examinations  in  all  proper  cases 
before  the  Commission,  wlien  competent  persons  do  not  compete, 
after  notice  has  been  given  of  the  existence  of  the  vacancy  •  •  •.- 
Contrast  this  to  the  well-known  and  esiabll.'^hed  practices  of 
favoritism  and  prejudices  manlfistly  rampant  Instead  of  exteiidl:-,g 
the  merit  s:.-strm.  it  crushes  ambition,  d(>stroys  Initlarlve.  and  creates 
apathy  lassitude  and  indifference,  with  its  const-quent  enm'.tlea, 
Jeah  usloB.  and  other  elements  destructive  of  harmony  so  essential 
to  efTiciency. 

Th'.E  generation  of  Americans  in  Its  "rrndozvous  with  destiny" 
has  little  in  which  to  look  forward  to  a  career  In  the  class!fl«'d  civil 
service. 

When  I  was  a  young-rural  teacher  in  a  slnple-room  h'lltcp  school- 
hous?,  nmbltlou<^  to  advance  myself  beyond  the  munificent  $28  per 
month  salary,  the  Railway  Mall  Service  br^ckor.ed.  I  applied  to  the 
Civil  Sr?rvlce  Commission  and  received  ^^ith  my  forme-l  application  a 
Manual  of  Examinations.  crnii:lning  a  sample  set  of  question*:  pre- 
viously usfd  in  strict  conformity  with  the  provisions  sijeclflcnlly 
set  forth  In  the  act  cited  It  was  Invaluable,  as  I  burned  the  mid- 
night oil  in  preparation  for  the  examination.  I  pas-sed  fourth  In  the 
8ta*e  of  Pennsylvania,  being  (  fferrd  a  substitute's  appointment, 
which  I  accepted  withln  3  months  of  th^  examination  Try  and  pet 
a  manuil  and  match  that  record  now.  It  cannot  bo  accomplished. 
I  ci'e  this  as  an  example  of  the  Commission's  conformity  to  the  act 
of  18S3.  when  It  had  only  attained  Its  majority  after  21  years  of 
exlsterce. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  with  requisite  qualifying  experience,  I 
applied  for  but  couldn't  get  permission  to  take  an  examination  to 
qualify  for  post-office  lnsp)ertor.  until  I  used  the  Influence  of  a 
Mi-mber  cf  Congress.  Though  I  pa.s^d  the  examination  in  a  class 
of  seven,  six  cf  whom  I  believed  competitors.  I  learned  the  exami- 
nation had  been  noncompetitive,  without  th"  restrictive  pei-ml'-sl- 
billty  under  the  act  having  be*»n  met.  I  was  even  then  denied 
appointment  until  years  later  a  change  In  the  national  administra- 
tion had  been  effected,  establishing  the  complacency  wl'h  wlilch 
th!^  Commission  was  then  already  yielding  Its  prerogatives  under 
the  act. 

Our  Nation  abounds  In  landmarks  and  epltrrams  of  our  form 
cf  democracy  in  a  republic  under  our  Constitution  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Thomas  Jefferson  penned,  "All  gov- 
ernments derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  only  a  corrollary  to  the  Divine  Injunction,  "All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them." 

By  the  apathy  of  the  citizens  another  Jeffersonlan  admonition 
relative  to  "external  vigilance"  was  forgotten  and  his  phillsophy  of 
democracy.  "Equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all  men  of  whatever  Hate 
or  perfua^lon.  religious,  or  political."  cast  to  the  limbo  so  far  aa 
m«"rit    under   present   civil    services   can    be   reconciled. 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  Coneress.  there  was  t)efore  our 
House  Committee  on  Civil  Service  a  bill  (H.  R.  2700),  Introductd 
by  our  distinguished  chairman,  providing  f(-r  open  competitive 
examinations  for  all  persons  already  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Pre8ld»>nt  Mitchell  and  others,  speaking  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  opposed  It.  We  had  the  votes  to  report 
It  out  2  to  1.  but  an  amt-ndment  to  make  It  noncompetitive  was 
offered  and  defeated  1'^  to  1  after  other  opponents  bad  left  the 
executive  session.  It  died  In  the  committee  exactly  that  way. 
I  shaU  violate  no  confldences  reflecting  the  cliange.  However,  In 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  we  have  H.  R.  960,  proposing  the  same 
purpose  of  bianketmg  all  prohibited  positions  under  the  act  of 
1883    into  tlie   classified   civU   servloe,  subject   to   zuincompeuuw 
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istions  With  nbsrnt  opponents  and  a  rhansr?  of  pledged 
pcmitlorui.  It  wa*  rep<irt«?d  out  by  want  marffln  and  is  en  th«  House 
c«iendar  It  has  n»y  oppoMtlon  for  n-a^nis  manifestly  apparent. 
ThouKh  the  PreMdent  in  his  mes«jige  to  Congress.  January  3. 
only  mrntloned  extension  of  the  merit  system,  among  others,  as  a 
dccirable  objective.  I  can  neither  rrronnle  it  to  be  his  aim  to  ii.-^e 
pMtrooAge.  by  blanketing  pnx: esses  and  noncompetitive  examtna- 
tiona  tu  create  merit  nor  square  such  course  with  h.s  pronounce- 
ments in  Lil>erty  maK<tzine  In  1933  on  the  subject  Only  recently 
he  declared  to  me  personally:  "Thlji  country  la  still  on  a  competi- 
tive btuOa."  agreeing  that  "competition  Is  still  the  life  of  trade  " 
Competition,  law  otiaervance.  and  the  application  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Golden  Rule,  only,  enhance  merit 


The  Late  Associate  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OK    .MINNKSOT.X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErUESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    WILUAM  N    MORELL 


Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark-s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hen. 
William  N.  Morrll,  national  president  of  the  Federal  Bar 
A.ssoc!ation,  at  the  tomb  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
ArUnKton  Ctmetery.  on  February  1.  1940.  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Si'squicentennial  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Anmversary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States: 

It  in  apFrrjprlate.  in  commemorating  the  sesqulcentennlal  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales,  that  the  meml>ers  of  the  bar 
mike  a  pilgrimage  to  this  hallowed  place  In  Arlington  National 
Cemottry-  the  ^rave  of  the  late  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  Statt-.s.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  He  brcught 
.to  the  Court  high  attributes  of  character  and  Intellect,  noble  quall- 
tlA~ef  mind  and  spirit,  the  impre»  of  which  will  remain  a  bentat^« 
of  our  people  as  long  as  the  cuurts  endure— -as  long  as  the  love  of 

eistlce  lives  In  the  soul  of  our  Naiicn.  We  comi'  to  pay  homage 
him  as  a  grei.f  prcphet  cf  the  Court,  as  a  brave  soldier,  and  as  a 
iru-'  Citizen  His  moruU  remains  rest  in  p?rpi-tual  reunion  with  his 
comrades  cf  the  Civil  War  here  on  the  hilU  of  Arlington,  ovrrlccklng 
the  Capital  of  the  united  Nation  which  he  served  so  valiantly  in 
w&r  and  so  wisely  in  peace.  It  brings  to  mind  the  verse  of  the  poet 
O  lUra : 

•"The    muffied    drum's    sad    roll    has    beat 

Th:?  so'd:ers  last  tauco; 
No  more  on  life'.s  parade  .«:hall  meet 

That   brave  and  fallen   few 
On  fame.''  eternal  camplng-fToiind 

TTielr  silent    tents  are  ?prt^ad. 
And  glcrv  guards.  \Mth  solemn  round. 
The  bivuuac  of  the  dead." 

APPOINTTD    BT    TIICOOURZ    «CX>SrMXT 

It  Is  not  necL^ssary  to  recount  hl.s  many  achievements  as  a  so!dl»r. 
ell  2'n.  and  .1*  a  Jurut  befi^e  his  appoiniment  by  President  Theo- 
dore Ro<iseveit  t'i  the  Suprem?  C-:urt  of  the  United  States  oa 
Decemljer  4.  1903  We  may  recall,  however,  that  Justice  Holmes, 
as  •  valorous  officer  in  the  Union  Army,  was  wounded  in  action  in 
three  aeparate  engagements;  that  he  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a 
lawyw  m  aitlve  practice,  as  a  law  prolesoor.  as  an  a^i^oclate  Jti^tice. 
and  as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu-^elii.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  U'.ustr.ous  father  and  from  hiin,  no  doubt,  he 
Inhenied  his  genial  wit.  poetic  imagination,   and  brilliant  h'vcrary 

BKLIrVH)    IN    THE    WISDOM    Or    THE    PEOPLE 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  i;rrat  leaders  of  the  bar  that  Justice 
Holmes"  conception  of  the  Judicial  process  "Is  our  best  hope  in 
the  painful  process  of  adjusting  ancient  drgma  to  the  startling 
changes  of  the  modern  world  "  He  was  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
p<K!:;ie  He  fVmilv  l>^Ucvcd  that  the  law  was  a  matter  of  slow 
evo.utlon  Ttie  dissenting  opinions  of  Justice  Holme*  constitute 
a  vual  link  m  the  process  of  legal  evolution.  They  bridged  the 
gap  from  ancient  d^pina  to  modern  realities  and  made  the  phil- 
o«'>rhic  Journey  a  less  palnftil  pilgrunage  Ho  had  a  profound 
belief  in  the  \;ltiniat-'  w.sdcni  of  the  pecp'.e  anl  their  essential 
capacity  for  scir-g^  vernment.  He  was  not  a  hermit  cloistered  from 
the  realities  of  Ufe  He  scorned  fal5e  pretense.  The  spirit  of 
l»«g«l'.>th:  sACerdotaiism  was  not  in  Jvu-tice  Holmes.  JtiStice  Holmes 
conceived  Iht  Uw  as  a  re.;Lboned  adjustment  of  btunan  relat^ouj. 


The  opinions  and  writings  of  Justice  Holmes  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  scholarship,  his  courage,  and  his  vision  His  Influ- 
ence in  formulating  constitutional  doctrines  is  equalled  only  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Theodore  Roosevelt  considered  his  ap- 
pointment of  Justice  Holmes  as  an  otilstanding  accomplishment  of 
his  Hdministraticn.  Well  might  he  have  been  proud  of  that  ap- 
pointment. 

THI  COURT  AND  THI  CONSTITLTION 

While  we  are  commemorating  today  the  sesqulcentennlal  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Court  In  an  Important  a.spect  Is  an  extension 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  The  convention  wrote 
the  Constitution,  but  the  for  nulatlon  of  the  prevailing  concepts 
and  doctrines  of  that  document  Is  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  opinions  of  Justice  Holmes  had  a  constant  recognition  of  this 
fact  during  his  29  years  on  the  Court. 

jrsnCI  HOLMES"   ME^^AGE  TO  FTDERAL   BAR 

The  Federal  Bar  Association  feels  honored  to  have  been  selected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Ccmmittee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  rend?r  this  homage  to  Jus- 
tice Holmes  rn  behalf  of  the  American  bench  and  bar.  On  the 
ninety-flrst  anniversary  cf  the  birthday  of  Justice  Holmes,  March  8, 
1932.  the  Federal  Bar  Association  held  its  annual  dinner  in  his  honor. 
Although  his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  attend  that  dinner,  he 
sent  the  following  memorable  mes:>age  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, a  message  which  has  the  place  of  honor  in  the  archives  of 
the  association,  as  well  as  in  the  memory  and  heart  of  each  member: 

Washington,  D   C.  February  29,  1932. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Fede'al  Bar  Association. 

Your  kind  invitation  for  March  8  has  been  answered.  I  l)elleve.  In 
due  form.  But  I  cannot  say  farewell  to  life  and  you  in  formal 
words  Life  seems  to  me  like  a  Japanese  picture  which  our  imatii- 
nation  does  not  allow  to  end  with  the  margin  We  aim  at  the 
infinite  and  when  our  arrow  falls  to  earth  it  Is  m  flames. 

At  times  the  ambitious  ends  of  life  have  made  it  seem  to  me  lonely, 
but  it  has  not  been.  You  liave  given  me  the  companionship  of  de.ir 
friends  who  have  helped  to  keep  alive  the  fire  in  my  heart  If  I 
could  think  that  I  had  sent  a  spark  to  those  who  come  after  I  fchould 
be  ready  to  say  gocd-bye. 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

A   SPARK   KINDLES  A  TORCH 

To  those  who  come  after  h?  sent  a  spark  which  klnd'ed  a  flaming 
torch  Its  flar-flung  t»eams  encompass  us  all  It  Is  a  perpetual  light, 
which  the  profession,  the  bench,  and  the  bar  with  reverence.  afTec- 
tion.  and  respect  will  Join  In  carrj-ing  on.  That  flame  lives  and  is 
vibrant  today—  the  Sesqulcentennlal  cf  the  Supreme  Court.  Held 
h:gh  the  torch  which  that  «park  has  kindled  May  Its  bright  beams 
diiv'^oive  the  shadows  and  darkness  which  hide  the  oppressed  and 
may  it  shine  forever  as  a  beacon  of  inspiration  lu  a  troubled  world 


A  Balanced  Housing  Troji^ram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EMMET  O'NEAL 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   NICHOLAS   H    DOSKER 


Mr.  O'^TEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REror.D.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
NiL-holas  H.  Dosker.  administrator,  city  of  Lx)uisville  Munici- 
pal Housing  Commission,  before  the  National  Public  Housing 
Conference.  January  26,  1940: 

Most  of  the  mistakes  of  our  early  efforts  at  public  housing  were 
the  result  of  our  American  weakness  of  attacking  a  great  problem 
tco  hastily  without  proper  study  and  re  earch  Splendid  as  are 
most  of  cur  P  W  A  hous.ng  projects,  and  excellent  as  Is  the 
character  of  the  accommodations  they  provide  fcr  the  higher  brack- 
ets uf  the  low-income  proup.  they  neverthelers  should  have  been 
built  et  the  end.  Instead  of  in  the  beginning  of  a  national  housing 
program 

It  was  unavoidable  that  U.  S  H  A -aided  housing  should  have 
been  influenced  in  Its  early  stages  by  the  existing  P  W  A.  program. 
Therefore,  seme  of  the  earlier  efforts  unc'er  the  U  8.  H  A  .  though 
thpy  all  serve  cnlv  the  lowest  income  third,  still  did  not  reach  down 
far  below  the  top  portions  cf  this  proup  The  present  pcUcv  of 
planning  U  S  H.  A -aided  projects  which  will  provide  decent  shelter 
without  frills  within  the  financial  reach  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
lowest  Inccme  th.rd.  will.  In  our  opinion,  sell  itself  to  the  cood 
sense  of  the  American  people.  This  does  not  disccunt  the  need  for 
better  housing  for  the  hlshest  bracket  of  the  low-income  third. 
It  merely  places  the  emph3s.s  for  Federal  subsidized  housing  where 
tbe  need  »  greatest.    The  extent  to  wtuch  low  rents  will  be  achieved 
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depends  not  only  upon  the  close  scrutiny  of  costs  by  the  local 
authorities  and  the  U  8  H.  A.,  but  In  a  large  degree  upon  the 
cooperation  given  them  by  labor  and  the  materialmen. 

There  Is  unquestionably  an  acute  shortage  of  decent  standard 
dwelling  units  now  available  to  families  of  all  low-Income  groups. 
But  the  needs  of  every  community  are  not  the  same.  What  kind  of 
housing  shall  we  build?  Wl^ere  shall  we  build  It?  What  low-Income 
and  racial  groupe  shall  we  serve  and  In  what  proportion?  How 
large  are  the  local  pools  of  available  tenants  from  which  we  can 
draw?  These  and  many  other  related  questions  are  of  deep  con- 
cern to  any  local  authority  contemplating  a  housing  program  The 
answers  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  an  Intensive  survey.  Such  a 
survey  is  an  essential  fcr  any  well-planned  housing  program.  In 
Louisville  we  are  fortunate  In  having  one.  and  we  have  molded  It 
into  an  elastic,  workable,  long-range  bousing  program.  We  call 
this  our  10-year  plan. 

In  preparing  this  plan,  our  first  concern  was  a  complete  and 
detailed  study  of  families  now  living  in  substandard  housing.  To 
aid  us  m  this  work,  me  recently  completed  two  very  important  sur- 
veys— one  a  real  property,  and  the  other  a  low-income  housuig  area 
survey.  The  hou.'=ing  survey  has  t>ecome  our  chart  and  compass  In 
analyzing  both  our  present  and  anticipated  needs  in  our  sincere 
efforts  to  bring  low-rent  housing  to  otir  needy  families.  Prom  this 
Eurvey  we  learned  the  numlx;r  of  terumt  families,  by  race,  now 
living  m  substandard  housing  The  all-important  data  relating  to 
incomes  and  rents  now  paid  by  these  families  are  also  pointed  out. 
From  this  information  elaborate  tabulatlcu.**  are  made  dividing  all 
tenant  families  not  rn  relief  Into  groups,  and  labeling  these  groups 
according  to  the  agency  from  which  they  may  expert  assistance. 

By  this  method  we  are  able  to  f  Ick  cut  those  families,  all  In 
the  lowest -income  third,  which  may  look  to  the  local  authority 
and  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  for  aid  At  the  very 
bottom  of  the  lowest-Income  third  Is  found  that  hopeless  element 
of  families  who#se  exceedingly  low  incomes  now  prohibit  our  olfer- 
Ing  them  dwelling  units  at  such  rentals  as  they  can  afford  Even 
though  we  are  unable  to  presently  offer  them  assistance,  wc  have 
at  least  definitely  established  the  niunber  of  such  families  by  race. 
Income,  and  current  rents.  Prom  these  data,  and  with  a  con- 
tinued study  of  their  living  habits.  It  Is  hoped  that  some  ultimate 
solution  can  be  found  to  render  assistance  to  this  unfortunate 
group. 

Above  the  lowest -Income  third  set  aside  for  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority  a."sslstnnce.  we  find  a  large  number  .if  families  in 
the  middle-Income  proup  who.  though  now  living  In  substandard 
hoiislng.  have  such  incomes  that  private  Indu-^try  through  research 
and  study  should  uliimately  develop  low-rent  housing  for  them 
without  the  aailstance  of  annual  subsidies,  capital  contributions, 
or  1-"cp1  tax  exemptions. 

We  now  have  In  Louisville  two  hotislng  projects  built  by  the 
Housing  Division  of  P  W.  A  which  offer  dwellmp  units  to  families 
In  the  higher  portion  of  the  low-income  third  who  come  out  of 
BUtistandard  housing  Our  tv.-o  United  State.'^  Hou.'slng  Authority 
aided  projects  now  under  construction,  which  will  offer  approxi- 
mately 800  dwelling  uult.s  to  white  famUies  and  8-'X)  dwelling  units 
to  Negro  families,  are  designed  to  meet  the  middle  portions  and 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  lowest- income 
third— the  only  third  helped  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authcritv. 

We  have  Just  made  application  for  a  loan  contract  from  the 
United  STAtes  Housing  Authority  to  build  two  additional  projects. 
A  way  must  be  found,  and  we  believe  will  be  found,  to  build  these 
new  protects  to  serve  the  lowest  portions  of  the  lowest-Income 
third.  In  these  projects  we  expect  to  serve  nobody  with  an  annual 
Income  exceeding  $aOO.  and  we  expect  to  provide  shelter  rents  not 
exceeding  $8  per  month  for  an  average  four-room  unit.  Con- 
templating this,  we  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Walter  R. 
MacCormack.  dean  of  the  school  of  architecture  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  under  his  guidance  and 
based  on  a  program  to  be  outlined  by  him  and  ourselves,  we  are 
preparing  to  bold  an  architectural  competition,  under  the  rules  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  to  develop  an  improved. 
Bound,  but  ln'»xpenBlve  type  of  low-cost  housing. 

Although  we  realize  that  the  population  In  most  of  our  large 
cities  Is  not  increasing  at  the  accelerated  tempo  suggested  several 
decades  ago  by  our  city  planners,  we  have,  nevertheless,  reflected 
In  our  suggested  pcxsis  an  anticipated  Increusc  In  population  In  otir 
low-income  group?:  We  alsii  cons.dsrcd  that  a  small  number  cf 
cwncr  famlUe.s  now  living  In  i-uch  deplorable  and  dilapidated  hous- 
Irur  that  they  can  scarcely  l>e  called  homes  might  be  given  con- 
sideration m  future  housing  plans. 

The  second  part  of  our  exu  nded  plan  deals  with  the  study  cf  the 
dwelling  units  in  which  these  families  now  live  Although  we  know 
that  in  LoiiUvllle  we  have  approximately  32,000  dwelling  unltp  which 
we  class  as  'substandard  we  have  never  felt  that  this  study  wa.-, 
quite  complete  The  current  definition  of  a  substandard  dwelling 
unit  Is  so  broad  that  when  applied  to  some  32  000  dwelling  imlts  we 
still  have  (inly  a  ma.s.s  of  llgtires.  To  prepare  for  our  studv  a  morn 
acctirate  detailed  picttire  of  otir  substandard  dwelling  units,  they 
were  divided  Into  seven  groups,  ranging  from  structures  unfit  for 
human  habitr\tion  to  those  barely  substandard  by  occupancy  stand - 
artls  Although  the  study  Is  not  yet  complete,  a  partial  analysis 
cf  this  dsta  ha.-;  presentrd  many  interesting  facts.  We  know  that 
ultimately  we  will  be  able  to  segregate  these  dwelling  units  Into 
three  principal  typos  of  neighborhoods.  The  first,  of  course  will  be 
such  areas  as  contain  structures  unfit  for  himaan  habitation,  in  need 
cf  maj'.r  repairs  or  those  lacking  proper  plumbing  facilities,  or 
Any  combination  oX  the  above.     These  are  the  districts  to  which 


we  now  point  as  our  slum  and  blighted  areas.  Generally  they  are 
found  in  contagious  areas.  However,  we  do  find  single,  scattered 
blocks  througbout  the  city  which  present  lu  themselves  conditions 
quite  as  poor  as  tliose  In  our  worst  slums. 

The  second  type  district  determined  Is  one  which  offers  a  serious 
future  problem,  which,  if  left  unchecked,  will  become  the  slum  of 
tomorrow.  This  area  is  characterized  principally  as  containing 
many  old  single  family  structures  which  are  dow  being  cut  up  and 
converted  Into  multlfamlly  buildings.  In  mtwt  cases  these  con- 
versions are  made  without  the  addition  of  t>athrooms  and  kltclien 
equipment,  which  force  the  unfortunate  tenants  to  share  these 
utilities  which  are  so  Important  to  private  use.  We  do  know  that 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  arrest  this  wave  of  conversion  and  to 
stop  the  spread  into  these  neightaorhCK  ds  of  all  these  factors  which 
are  so  incompatible  to  better  living,  we  are  actually  permitting  the 
development  of  our  future  slums. 

The  third  group,  very  much  like  the  second,  except  that  condl- 
tlon.«  have  net  developed  to  as  critical  a  point,  alsc^  present  one  of 
our  future  problems  With  the  knowledge  of  the  families  and 
neighborhords  to  be  served  the  basic  points  of  our  problem  have 
been  brought  to  light.  The  coordination  of  these  two  will  serve  as 
part  three.  When  this  relation^^hlp  is  studied  and  planned  for  a  10- 
year  period  with  particular  reference  to  our  city  plan.  Intelligent 
results  will  follow 

A  city  plan  that  proposes  the  developnrent  and  addition  cf  such 
Important  utilities  as  parks,  playgrounds,  schools,  streets,  park- 
ways, community  centers,  and  negh  cts  the  rehousing  of  those  f;  m- 
llles  now  forced  to  live  in  subfelandard  dwelling  units  pre^nts  only 
a  portion  of  the  picture.  A  more  solid  approach  to  the  ultimate 
betterment  of  cur  city  shovild  in  a  measure  be  ba^ed  on  the  replan- 
ning  and  construction  of  decent  standard  dwelling  uiuts  to  meet 
the  need.s  of  the  now  unserved  low-incomo  groups.  A  city  vklth 
broad  highways,  magnificent  parks,  and  tall  buildings  that  hide 
miserable  hovels  which  coet  very  large  bums  to  f-upijort  is  not 
progressing  on  a  firm  foundation.  Our  cancerou.^  slum**  that  breed 
th  jre  things  t-o  incompatible  with  decent  and  betu.'r  living  are  the 
areas  heretofore  overlooked  in  the  planning  of  our  American  cities. 
Tliese  were  perhaps  not  so  much  overlooked  lis  they  were  considered 
diseases  for  which  no  cures  were  known.  The  current  Inability  of 
private  Industry  Uj  cope  with  this  problem  and  the  opposition  from 
pre  sure  groups  have  been  jjuwerful  factors  which  have  contributed 
to  their  existence  in  so  many  American  cities  today. 

In  addition  to  slum  areas  planned  for  demolition  and  reconstruc- 
tion there  are  numerous  areas  suggested  for  demolition  only.  Tliese 
are  the  areas  we  hc>p>e  to  clear  when  vacant  land  Is  U'ed  for  future 
development  and  the  equivalent  elimination  clause  Invoked.  These 
urtas  generally  are  small  and  scattered  and  are  found  principally 
surrcundtd  by  old-established  Induotrlal  developments  or  adjacent 
to  new.  fast -growing  industry.  In  such  districts  we  know  that 
existing  retldenllal  development  has  no  chance  to  sur\  Ive  and  should 
be  eliminated  to  provide  expansion  for  future  industry.  In  such 
scattered,  areas  it  would  be  impracticable  to  replace  the  worn- 
out,  dilapidated  structures  with  dcc*;nt  standard  housing  when 
areas  more  conducive  to  laetter  living  can  bo  found. 

In  part  4  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  des-lgn  and  construc- 
tion of  such  dwelling  unltr  as  will  meet  the  rents  outlined  In  part 
1  and  designed  to  serve  particular  Income  groups.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  contemplate  a  competition  among  local  architects  for  the 
design  of  our  two  anticipated  projects.  We  feel  that  through  this 
competition  the  many  worth-while  Ideas  which  are  currently  dis- 
cussed, but  not  put  on  paper,  will  bo  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  local  authority  and  built  into  our  fulure  projects  It  is  our 
policy  to  continufti'y  keep  abreast  of  such  construction  methods  as 
will  permit  lower  construction  costs,  which,  of  course,  means  lower 
rents  to  the  low-income  grouiJ5. 

Part  5  of  our  ten-year  plan  concedes  that  all  of  the  families 
of  low  incomes,  now  revealed  by  o^ir  research  to  be  living  in 
substandard  hotislng.  cannot  be  served  by  United  States  Housing 
Authority-aided  projects,  wlilch  are  limited  to  the  lowest  income 
third.  Those  with  Incomes  in  excess  of  »1,60()  per  annum,  and 
many  below  that  limit,  con  and  we  believe  should  be  decently 
housed  by  private  capital,  either  through  new  construction  or 
through  the  rehabilitation   of  existing  structures  worth  saving. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  local  housing  authority  to 
do  whatever  it  can,  to  correct,  as  far  sis  It  can,  whatever  bad 
housing  condltlon.<:  exist  under  lU  Jurisdiction.  In  most  cases 
bevond  United  States  Housing  Authority  aid.  it  can  only  provide 
the  leadership,  and  be  the  coordinating  force,  but  that  leader- 
ship, if  vigorous  and  Intelligent,  should  be  able  to  make  a  com- 
mimitv  so  housing-conscious  that  great  good  can  be  accomplished. 
Our  present  Intention  in  to  attempt  to  interest  owners  and  mort- 
gagees of  substandard  and  blighted  properties  in  a  plan  of  neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation  somewhat  similar  to  that  now  being  ex- 
perimented with  bv  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpwratlon  In 
Baltimore  and  Chicago.  As  a  result  of  such  a  plan  much  housing 
could  be  restored  to  Its  former  substantial  character,  thus  pro- 
tecting equities  In  It  which  arc  now  slipping  dangerously  because 
of  neighborhood  bliniht.  Such  a  plan  wotild  do  much  to  reclaim 
today  the  slums  of  tomorrow. 

Another  activity  to  which  we  are  giving  serious  consideration  \s 
the  assuming  of  leadership  In  attempting  to  Interest  tlie  owners 
of  vacant  or  partially  binlt-up  Industrial  subdivision  sites.  In  the 
building  of  new,  decent,  low-cost  bouses  for  that  part  of  the 
low-Income  group  at  the  bottom  of  the  middle-income  third  and 
therefore  Jtist  beyond  the  reach  of  United  Stales  Housing  Author- 
ity assistance,  and  also  for  some  of  ihr-BC  who  may  be  barely 
within  the  lowest-income  third,  but  who  cannot  be  accommodated 
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In   existing   Unlt*^    StatM    HouslnR    Authority    aided    projects    be- 
cmuae  cpore  ne*<lv  applicantB  orr  civ»'n  preference 

Th«  Piderml  Houning  AdmmLstration  has  Ju»t  iMned  regula- 
tions covering  property  improvement  loans,  under  title  I  of  the 
Natlonjil  Houslnsr  Act  This  revised  regulation  seems  to  offer  a 
•plendid  opp<irtimtty  for  hcRltant  mpttal  to  build  low-co«t  hous- 
ing on  ver>-  favorable  teraw  for  those  In  the  middle-Income  third. 
Ssv«rml  of  our  local  owners  of  land  contiguous  to  industrial  dis- 
trict* are  now  giving  serious  consideration  to  this  plan.  Other 
avenues  for  proper  housing  activities  outside  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  hided  projects  will  unquestionably  present 
themselvea  from  time  to  time 

In  part  8  we  plan  a  study  of  existing  laws  incidental  to  the 
execution  of  our  suggested  plans  From  the  study  of  substandard 
duelling  units  referred  to  In  part  3  we  expect  to  prepare  such  maps 
Hs  will  show  the  location  of  sTxictures  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion and  thos»e  in  need  of  major  repair*  These  data  may  well  be 
I  scd  U)  Inform  our  building  li:s{>ertor's  office  of  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions that  exist  scattered  throughout  our  city  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  preparing  or  strengthening  such  legislation  as  Is  neces- 
^:ary  to  rid  the  city  of  these  menaces  to  health  and  morals  It  Is 
poHlble.  too.  that  some  revisions  to  our  present  building  code  may 
be  nece««iry  before  some  of  the  planned  activities  may  be  effected 

All  of  this  lO-year  plan  may  not  be  accompli.shcd.  hut  we  believe 
that  armed  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  exactly  what  wc  have 
to  do  to  achieve  ideal  huu.'lng  conditions  In  cur  city  we  will  actually 
do  a  much  better  Job  than  we  would  do  If  we  did  not  set  a  high 
goal,  the  reaching  of  which  would  mean  real  housing  progress  in 
our  city 

The  avoidance  of  superlatives  ts  difficult  for  those  of  tis  who  h.Tve 
made  a  aerious  study  of  low-rent  hcuslnct  for  the  lowest  Income 
groups,  and  for  thi^we  of  us  who  think  we  can  visualize  Its  p».!.=sl- 
biltttes  for  transforming  the  outlook  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
program  from  despair  to  hope — from  the  straw-grasping  espoiisal 
of  un-Amertran  panaceas  to  an  unquestioning  return  to  the 
Ani'Tlcan  philosf  phy  and  all  that  It  d^'notes. 

We  must  remember  that  much  must  yet  be  done  before  cur 
country  Is  svifllclrntly  s^ld  on  sul-^fldlzcd  public  housing  to  be  as 
enthusiastic  about  it  as  we  are  The  decent  housing  of  the  lowest 
Income  third,  at  rents  which  th.^y  can  afford  to  pay.  Is  a  projiam 
too  Important  to  t>e  a  football  fcr  partisan  politics.  It  Is  big 
enoiigh  and  broad  enough,  when  properly  unicrstood.  to  demand 
the  support  of  all  thinking  persons.  regarcilt>ss  of  political  nffllla- 
tlon  It  Is  a  basic  philowiphy  as  fundamental  as  the  American 
home  Itself  Its  accomplishment  repre;^ents  not  only  a  duty  cf  a 
great,  growint?  nation  to  those  economic  unfortunates  whose  pre.sent 
living  conditions  are  a  byproduct  of  the  upward  surge  o'  our 
rapidly  growing  national  economy,  but  als^i  a  duty  to  our  own 
more  fortunate  progeny 

There  is  nothing  radical  In  providing  the  means  for  obliterating. 
as  fitr  as  possible,  the  spawning  t)eda  of  radicalism,  crime.  d'sea«e. 
and  immorality  Yet  some  nf  our  friends  wculd  have  us  believe 
that  our  championship  of  this  wor'hy  catise  marks  us  as  'crack- 
pot semlmenitthsts."  if  not  potential  enemies  of  the  existing  order 
of  thlnjTs.  To  me  our  efforts  to  eradicate  the  slums  and  effect 
their  replacement  by  decent,  low-rent  housing  for  the  lowest  In- 
come groups  secured  by  Ooverrir.ent  subsidy  when  necessary.  Is 
merely  an  evidence  of  Intelligent  capitalism  entrenching  itself 
more  firmly  as  the  basic  economic  philosophy  of   American  life. 

We  may  not  enjoy  the  applause  of  oi>r  contemporaries,  but  I 
am  convinced  we  will  earn  and  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  rrxt 
generation  In  proportion  as  we  succeed  In  our  ellorta  to  Improve 
the  tMuic  housing  conditions  of  today. 


Gridiron  Club  Dinner,  St.  LouLs  Mo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF    KENTtCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESENTATIVES 
Twsday.  February  6.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY    HON     HARRY   H     WCODRINO 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RrcoRD.  I  include  the  following  address  of  Hon. 
Harry  H.  Woodring.  Secretary  of  War.  at  the  Gridiron  Club 
dinner.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  30.  1940: 

Tou  have  rung  down  the  curtain  on  a  stage  that  Is  a  symlx)l  of 
m  great  institution  a  democracy  of  free  jjev^ple  Your  gridiron  is 
the  expreabion  of  th.»t  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assemtjly,  and 
freedom  of  the  preb»  that  are  cardmal  prlnclplea  of  this  great 
Amcrkraa  democracy  In  wbich  we  Uve  today. 


Only  recently  In  Washington  the  curtain  wn.s  rung  up  on  the 
stage  where  the  Last  forum  of  true  democracy  holds  sway — the  third 
session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  It  i.s  the  opening  s/^ene  of 
the  delllyratlons  of  a  true  drmocracy  at  work  All  of  us.  I  think. 
are  Impressed  with  the  thought  that  this  assen.oly  of  Congress 
represents  one  of  the  last  of  the  world's  great,  true  democracies. 

In  this  trade  era  In  the  life  of  our  Republic.  In  both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs.  It  Is  well  that  we  Americans  take  stock  of  and 
analyze  cur  institution  of  government;  determine  In  our  own  minds 
otir  course  of  direction  as  we  face  the  fateful  forties — not  as  parti- 
sans, not  as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  as  Americans. 

El-sevihere,  In  most  countries  of  comparable  importance,  demo- 
cratic processes  have  t>een  tempjorarlly  or  permanently  suppres-sed. 
There  has  been  an  alarming  growth  of  the  Idea — to  which  I  cannot 
subscrllx' — that  democracies  are  incfBclent.  outmoded,  and  unwork- 
able We  have  wltnr«.sed  the  phenomenal  rise  of  the  concept  of 
the  totalitarian  state — only  a  new  name  for  an  ancient  institution. 
We  have  seen  old  democracies  forego  some  of  the  functions  of 
democracy  hi  the  Immediate  interest  of  their  national  security. 

Across  the  ocean  a  great  war  Is  being  waged.  During  its  progress 
the  peoples  of  the  nations  Involved  rot  only  suffer  all  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  of  modern  warfare — devastation,  death,  disease,  fam- 
ine— but  they  are  temporarily  losing  those  hard-won  personal  lib- 
erties for  which  their  anre«trrs  fought  and  died  Instead  of 
democracies,  we  hav?  a  modincation  of  the  Idea  of  th»  absolute  or 
totalitarian  state  This  hazard  to  free  Institutions  should  alone  he 
sufBclent  cause  for  our  democracy  to  remain  at  peace. 

The  totalitarian  concept  of  the  state  has  come  down  to  us  from 
ancient  times  A  modern  exposition  of  this  concept  was  given  by 
Kant  and  Hegel  They  declared  that  the  state  was  omnlp<jtent. 
infallible,  and  divine  In  essence.  Some  of  their  disciples  went  much 
further,  holding  that  the  state  was  bound  neither  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  nor  International  law  This  led  to  tlic  view  that 
the  state  mu.st  be  self-as5ertlve.  aggressive,  and  militaristic,  and 
that  a  superior  civilization  had  the  right,  if  not  the  duty,  to  impose 
Its  culture  upon  those  less  favored  Naturally.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
any  responsible  statesman  of  the  present  day  holds  such  an  extreme 
view  However,  it  Is  correct  to  assert  that  In  the  totalitarian  state 
governmental  functions  are  performed  primarily  with  a  view  to 
the  advantage  of  the  state  and  only  secondarily  for  the  l)enc-flt  of 
the  individual. 

Strangely  enough,  the  philosophy  of  Hegel — the  deification  of 
the  state — and  that  of  Marx —the  glorification  of  the  proletariate- 
appear  to  have  merged.  While  the  theories  of  communism  differ 
widely  from  those  of  Hegel,  the  practical  effects  on  the  Iniiabltanta 
of  a  country  adopting  either  Ideology  seem  to  be  almost  Identi- 
cal— a  ruthless  suppression  of  all  active  or  potential  opposition  to 
the  government.     This  is  the  very  negation  of  democracy. 

European  democracies  engaged  In  the  war  have  felt  It  necessary. 
In  the  interest  of  victory,  to  restrict  greatly  Individual  rights  and 
privileges  traditionally  exercised  by  the  pjeople.  Government  by 
decree  has  to  some  extent  superseded  government  by  law.  More 
or  less  strict  censorship  of  the  press  has  been  adopted  In  some 
countries,  while  In  others  newspapers  are  cither  owned  outright  by 
the  government  or  are  published  under  rigid  governmental  control. 

We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  that  In  America  freedom 
Still  lives.  Here  at  least,  democracy  survives  and  flourishes  But 
we  must  remember  that  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty. 
It  is  not  enough  to  talk  ub;  ut  democracy.  We  must  make  It  work. 
Marshal  Fcch  once  sa'd  that  the  French  were  an  oratorical  na- 
tion -because  they  had  said  a  th:ng  they  thought  they  had  done 
It.  Some  of  us  Americans  are  more  or  less  like  that.  We  make 
laws  and  speeches  about  our  liberties  and  sometimes  straightway 
violate  the  spirit.  If  not  the  letter,  of  our  declarations. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  of  cur  Cotxstltutlon  Is  the  very  soul  of  democ- 
racy. Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  religion 
and  freedom  of  the  press — Including  freedom  of  opposition — are 
enshrined  In  our  Constltuticn.  Yet  within  10  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  hateful  sedition  laws  were  en- 
acted, which  made  it  an  offense  to  make  fal.se  or  malicious  state- 
ments about  the  President  or  the  Congress.  As  our  hosts  will 
recall.  Dr  Th -mas  Cooper,  a  Pennsylvania  editor,  was  fined  and 
Imprisoned  for  declaring  that  President  John  Adams  was  incom- 
petent and  that  he  had  Interfered  with  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. Ccngrcs-.man  Mathew  Lyon  was  likewise  fined  and  jailed  for 
accusing  the  President  of  avarice  and  a  thirst  for  ridiculous  pomp 
and  foolish  adulation.  I  need  not  remind  this  audience  that  such 
comment  on  political  leaders  today  would  scarcely  attract  atten- 
tion much  less  land  a  mm  In  jail  Otherwise,  after  tonights 
performance,  most  of'  the  St.  Louis  gridiron  inemt>ers  would  be  In 
Jail   tomorrow. 

I  do  not  fear  that  we  will  again  have  to  deal  with  repressive 
legislation  of  the  type  enacted  in  the  Adams  era.  I  do  not 
think  we  wUl  ever  have  a  censorship  of  the  press.  Certainly,  in 
office  or  out.  I  will  always  oppose  such  censorship,  whether  we  be 
at  peace  or  at  war  I  have  sufllclent  faith  In  the  loyalty  of  our 
American  newspaper  men  to  rely  on  their  Judgment  in  keeping 
the  columns  of  the  press  free  from  anything  that  will  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 

However.  I  do  fear  that  In  a  grave  crisis  there  Is  a  real  danger 
that  we  may  disregard  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy  This  threat  is  a  reality  in  Europe.  Not  long  ago  a 
distinguished  BrlUah  economist  asked  the  qviestlon,  "Is  democracy 
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committing  suicide  In  self-defense?"  What  would  It  profit  a 
democratic   government   If   it  won  a  war.  but   lost   its  democracy? 

In  America  our  acute  problem  U  not  that  of  winning  a  cur- 
rent military  conflict.  Thanks  to  the  blessings  of  a  l>enign 
Providence  we  are  at  peace,  and  I  am  confident  we  are  going  to 
remain  at  (leace.  Recent  enactment  of  our  Neutrality  Act  and 
other  steps  taken  by  our  Executive  and  Legislative  branches, 
backed  by  almost  unanimous  public  sentiment  for  peace,  have 
greatly    lessened   the    possibility    of   our    involvement    Ui    the    war 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  feign  ignorance  of  the  struggl.>  being 
waged  across  the  water,  or  of  the  Issues  Involved.  We  cannot 
remain  safely  isolated  and  Insulated  behind  the  great  moats  of 
two  oceans.  America  cannot  possibly  avoid  the  ultimate  evil 
economic  effects  of  this  war.  War  Is  waste!  The  cost  of  that 
waste  Is  assessed  not  alone  against  the  vanquished,  but  also 
with  tragic  unpartlallty  against  the  victor  and  the  neutral. 

An  early  and  a  lasting  peace  would  be  tremendously  advantageous 
not  only  to  the  nations  suffering  the  horrors  of  war,  but  also  to 
the  entire  world  and  especially  to  the  United  States  Tliere 
may  he  for  us  some  Immediate  financial  gain  from  war  orders, 
yet  an  Inevitable,  tremendous  economic  loss  In  the  readjustment 
period  after  peace.  Our  foreign  trade  and  our  domestic 
economy  have  already  experienced  tremendous  dislocations  The 
shock  of  the  confl.lct  Is  felt  throughout  our  social  and  Industrial 
organization.  Planning  for  the  future  necessarily  must  be  con- 
tingent on  events  over  which  we  have  no  control.  The  people  of 
America,  therefore,  unite  with  all  peoples  of  the  world  In  the 
fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  hostilities  will  soon  cease  and  that 
a  Jtist  peace  will  Xte  proclaimed.  Candor  compels  the  observa- 
tion that  at  the  present  moment  there  Is  nothing  In  the  Inter- 
national situation  that  Justifies  the  belief  In  an  early  end  of  the 
war.  However,  things  sometimes  happen  with  startling  sudden- 
ness, and  it  is  not  Impossible  that  a  beacon  of  hope,  of  peace, 
may  soon  penetrate  the  thick  fog  of  war.  Tlierefore.  we  must  at 
once  be  planning  a  program  to  take  care  of  the  serious  eco- 
nomical and  social  situation  that  wUl  confront  this  nation  as 
soon  as  peace  is  declared. 

>Miile  our  eyes  and  our  thoughts  are  turned  abroad  as  spectacular 
events  unfold  on  foreign  battlefields,  we  ahould  not  permit  our- 
selves to  forget  the  present  domestic  scene.  We  are  at  a  crucial 
point  In  the  hlstorj'  otf  our  democracy.  There  Is  need  to  concen- 
trate our  best  thought,  oiir  best  ettort  on  ovu-  domestic  problems. 
If  these  are  solved  we  wUl  retain  the  gains  made  by  otir  democracy 
and  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof.  If  we  fall  to  solve  these 
questions  or  neglect  them,  we  will  not  only  lose  the  gains  we  have 
made,  but  we  may  face  the  failure  of  democracy  Itself.  Not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  the  world  we  must  preserve  our  Amertcin 
democracy.  While  we  must  not  be  oblivious  to  our  interniitlonal 
responsibilities,  let  us  at  the  same  time  rededlcate  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  effcw^s  to  our  own  problems. 

When  this  great  conflict  came  to  Europe  last  September  our  first 
thought  was  to  insure  ourselves  against  being  cavight  in  the  greedy 
reach  of  the  ugly  tentacles  of  war.  We  have  kept  our  ships  from 
the  zone  of  hostilities  and  thereby  lost  millions  of  dollars  of  normal 
exports,  and  we  have  sacrificed  many  of  our  rights  under  Interna- 
tional law  In  order  to  lessen  the  danger  to  American  lives  and 
property.  We  have  strengthened  our  Army  and  Navy.  We  are 
fortifying  the  house  of  democracy  against  outside  attack.  We  must 
also  preserve  the  houise  of  democracy  against  the  termites  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  problems.  Armies  and  navies  do  not  shield 
Vis  from  Internal  deterioration. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  recent  past  Is  self- 
evident.  Social  advancement,  unemployment  compensation,  old- 
age  Insurance,  aid  for  our  youth,  our  aged,  and  our  physically  handi- 
capped, assistance  t<3  agrlculltire,  extensive  public  Improvements — 
all  these  have  occupied  our  attention  In  the  years  Just  past.  NTuch 
remains  to  be  done.  Some  weeds  must  be  ptUled  from  oiu-  garden 
of  progress  We  mt-st  consolidate  otir  gains.  We  still  have  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  P.amers  are  still  selling  products  at  less 
than  cost  of  production.  We  must  plan  our  fiscal  administration 
so  as  to  relate  our  Federal  expenditures  more  closely  to  our  Income. 
Unemployed  still  walk  the  streets  In  a  fruitless  search  for  a  Job. 
Capital  and  labor,  government  and  bvislness.  must  learn  more  thor- 
oughly the  lessons  of  cooperation  in  the  Interest  of  the  Joint  solving 
of  our  domestic  pn"blems. 

The  soltitlon  to  these  problems  has  been  made  tenfold  more  dlffl- 
cult  by  the  hostilities  In  Europe.  All  the  wishful  thinking  on  this 
earth  will  not  make  It  possible  for  us  to  retreat  tortoiselike  within 
our  borders  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  hang.  Tliough  we 
can  Insulate  ourselves  from  E^^^^ope  In  a  mlbtary  sense,  we  cannot 
hope  to  dwell  unsi^thed  from  the  social,  moral,  and  economic 
consequences  of  this  second  World  War. 

It  Is  to  our  disillusioned  citizens  whose  Judgment  has  been 
warped  by  long,  desperate  efforts  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
that  the  promoters  of  political  panaceas  shout  their  propaganda 
of  envy  and  strife,  hatred,  and  Intolerance.  The  gnawing  pangs  of 
a  hungry  man  dim  his  ears  to  the  clanking  accompaniment  of 
slavery  in  the  slrrn  song  nf  Utopia. 

Today.  1940.  as  never  before  does  our  democracy  cry  out  for  clear, 
dispassionate,  critical,  constructive  thinking  on  the  part  of  every 
American.  It  clamors  for  an  open,  unbiased  mind  It  places  great 
stress  on  conscience.  Initiative,  reason,  morality,  and  discipline  We 
who  would  be  tru.'>  sons  of  democracy  must  separate  the  chaff  from 
the  grain  In  the  political  market  place. 


Democracy  to  win  requires  a  suitable  spirit  M  well  as  siUUble 

institutions 

As  we  gaze  on  a  world  in  whlcii  moral,  religious,  and  political 
standards,  won  after  centuries  of  heartache  and  struggle,  are 
mined  In  a  sea  of  oppression  and  hate,  wc  see  the  necessity  of  pledg- 
ing the  l>est  that  is  In  us  to  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  our 
republic. 

For  more  than  150  years  our  way  of  government  has  proved  Its 
tcmpet :  it  has  met  the  changing  needs  of  a  changing  world  and 
yet  preserved  our  Individual  freedom.  It  is  u  priceless  thuig.  our 
freedom — our  democracy. 

Other  peoples  may  turn  to  the  philosophies  of  Marx  and  Hegel. 
We  want  none  of  them  Tlie  democracy  of  Washington.  Jefferson, 
and  Lincoln  meets  our  need. 

As  the  curtain  of  this  great  symbol  of  freedom — the  gridiron — Is 
drawn  until  next  year,  our  duty  Is  crystal  clear.  In  a  strlfe-rlddcn 
world  America  must  remain  at  peace.  We  must  keep  ever  burning 
the  torch  of  American  democracy.  When  a  war-weary  world  re- 
turns to  sanity  and  begins  to  clear  away  the  wreckage  of  destruc- 
tion, let  the  scene  be  lighted  by  those  tieacons  of  American  liberty — 
freedom  of  n.s^embly.  fn-edom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  of  the  press — kindly  lights  that  show  the  way  for  a  world 
of  free  peoples  to  peace  and  happiness. 


Appropriations  for  Farm-Tenancy  and  Stamp-Plan 

Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARVIN  JONES 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6.  1940 


TELEGRAM     FROM     THE     CHAIRMiVN     OP     THE     LEGISLATIVB 
COMMITTEE,    NATIONAL    FARMERS"    UNION 


Mr.  JONEIS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarts  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  telegram 
received  by  me  from  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Farmers'  Union: 

St.  PatTL,  MiKN.,  february  3,  1940. 
Hon.  Marvin  Jokts, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agrityulture  and  Forestry, 
House  Office  BuUdtng,  Washinjton,  D  C: 
One  week  ago  at  Chicago  the  nat.onal  officials  of  the  National 
Fnrmers'  Union,  with  most  of  the  6-ate  presidents  In  attendance, 
unanimously  choee  me  as  chairman  of  their  national  leglplatlve 
committee.  The  next  day  at  Chicago  the  afUhated  members  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives  unanimously  re- 
elected me  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Tlie  affiliated  members 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  c:ooperatlves  are  large  regional 
cooperative  grain-marketing  associations  at  Amanllo.  Tex.;  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  Ogden.  Utah;  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Spokane.  Wash.;  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  and  Bt.  Paul,  Minn  Both  the  National  Farmers'  Union 
group  and  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives  enthu- 
siastically and  unanimously  approved  the  statements  of  attitude 
on  national  legislation  which  I  discussed  with  President  Roose- 
velt on  January  15.  1940.  We  have  ftu-nlshed  to  you  a  copy  of 
that  statement.  Therefore.  I  authoritatively  speak  for  these  two 
great  farm  group*-.  We  are  most  grateful  for  the  fight  you  are 
making  for  appropriations  to  carry  on  the  farm-tenancy  program 
and  we  are  equally  in  support  of  ad'*quBte  appropriations  for  the 
stamp-plan  program.  How  any  Informed  and  Intellectually  honest 
Congressman  can  oppose  adequate  approprtatlons  for  these  two 
programs  Is  difficult  for  our  groups  to  understand.  The  two  pro- 
grams mean  much  more  to  our  unfortunate  and  loyal  American 
subjects  than  a  couple  of  battleship."..  In  a  representative  gov- 
ernment It  Is  our  right  and  duty  to  fallow  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress aiid  to  advise  our  people  relative  to  their  political  conduct. 
We  greatly  appreciate  the  crttlclsm  of  Congress  m.ide  by  Svro- 
tary  Wallace  with  reference  to  the  economy  drive  made  against 
agriculture  while  at  the  same  time  these  economizers  are  support- 
ing huge  appropriations  for  armaments.  All  of  us  are  firmly  sup- 
porting your  Intelligent  and  maitant,  flght  for  $25,000,000  appro- 
priation to  carry  on  the  Xarm-tenancy  program.  We  are  equally 
militant  In  our  support  for  substantial  Increase  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  very  Important  stamp-plan  program.  Regret  lllnesa 
precludes  personal  contact  with  you.  We  will  be  grateful  If  you 
will  place  this  statement  In  the  Congressional  Rbcoro.  Please 
accept  our  gratitude  and  best  regardc. 

M    W.  Thatche«, 
Chairman,  National  Farmer^  Union  Legislative  Committee; 
President,  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 
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One  Hundred  and   Fifty  Years  of  Census  Taking 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OF  rENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  19  iO 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    WTI.LLKM  LANE  AUSTIN 


Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Spcalc^r.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlt5  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address  of 
Hon.  William  Lane  Austin.  Director  of  the  Cen^jus.  on  the 
Wa^hinRton  Star  Porum,  February  5.  1940: 

The  authors  of  the  United  States  Constitution  saw  the  need  for 
a  censu*  of  the  population  every  10  years  T^.ey  wrote  Into 
article  one  of  the  Constitution  these  words:  'The  actual  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made  wUhin  3  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
ConsTraa  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  siibsequont  term 
of  10  years.  In  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct  •• 

Pleajse  let  me  emphasize  that  last  clau.se  by  repeating  it:  "In 
such  manner  as  they— the  Congrcsa — shall  by  law  direct  " 

The  first  cei\su»  as  ordered  by  the  Constitution,  was  taken  in 
tbe  year  1790.  a  full  century  and  a  half  ago  this  year.  It  hr\d  but 
aom  T^i^)eiT  pvirpofte:  The  detprmlnlng  of  how  many  representatives 
each  State  was  entitled  to  seat  In  the  L.ower  Hcu.sc  of  Congress. 

The  storv  of  the  1940  census,  with  Its  wide  rar.pe  of  subjects 
and  questlcins  beccmes  much  clearer  If  we  understand  wh:^t  has 
happened  In  the  meantime. 

By  1918  our  great  p.-vtrlotic  leaders  were  saying  that  otur  newly 
won  political  l::clependenc«  was  not  ennrik'h.  We  needed  economic 
independence  We  still  were  bound  to  the  Old  World  by  cur  need 
for  manufactured  goods.  We  needed  to  encourage  the  biiUdmg  of 
frtctorli-s  l:i  thL?  country,  to  malce  curselves  mere  lndepei;dent  from 
European  merchandise  But  how?  Obviously  the  primary  need 
w»a  to  know  what  factories  already  were  here,  and  thus  be  able  to 
Judge  cur  varlou.s  ne«'ds 

So.  as  auihorued  m  the  Constinitlon.  Ctmgress  passed  a  law 
cresting  a  cens-K  if  maivi.factures      That  was  In  ICIO. 

Thrty  yearn  Ir.'er  lannlr.g  hart  become  snich  a  far-flur.g  .*m?r1- 
can  activity  that  there  was  wide  p<.pular  demand  for  a  census  of 
f.grlculture.  and  Congress  egaln  extended  the  sccp)e  of  the  census. 
That  was  in  1840.  antl  the  following  SO  years  saw  a  rumlx-r  of 
further  extensions  of  this  work — principally  Into  the  field  of  social 
statistics 

I  am  doubly  thankful  to  the  Washlng'cn  Star  and  the  National 
Bnadca-tmg  Co  Tcr  this  cpp-.^rtunlty  to  talk  ab<iut  my  favorite 
subject:  Pin>t.  it  Is  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  aniversary  of  the 
census,  and  secord.  it  !s  my  fortieth  year  as  a  census  wortccr. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  my  personal  experience,  ex- 
cept th.1t  I  can  testify  flrst-liand  to  many  of  the  reasons  why  the 
1940  census  Is  wh:«t  it  Is 

Th '  c-nsus  1.''  the  fact  finder  of  the  Nation  Its  Inquiries  charge 
or  expand  as  the  needs  cf  the  people  change  or  expand,  and 
those  changes  are  made,  on  cor.stltutional  authority,  by  Congress. 
This  year  Oonitress  has  decided  we  will  t.ike  a  census  of  housing. 
It  Is  a  subject  we  never  have  covered  before.  But  Congress  felt 
that  with  all  the  talk  that  a  ereat  home-bulld:ng  revival  might  be 
a  major  step  toward  pro«pertty.  the  Nation  at  least  should  know 
the  farts.  Congress,  ns  i.s  It,*  cu-^cm.  was  acting  In  re;p^nse  to 
powerful  public  sentiment.     That  is  the  v.ay  a  democracy  works. 

I  iMfan  work  in  this  Bureau  at  the  time  of  the  Tvrelfth  EKcen- 
■M  f*mwi*  in  1900 — actually  before  there  was  a  permanent  Censtis 
BOTMitl  established  by  act  of  Ccngrfss  In  thore  days  we  hr.d  to 
build  up  an  entirely  temporary  staff  each  time,  and  so  we  had  to 
use  men  and  women  who  had  had  little  or  no  experience  in  census 
wtirk  I  was  me  of  them  then  We  were  all  very  earnest  nnd  as 
•denllf^c  as  we  knew  how  to  be;  but  Judged  by  today  s  standards, 
the  1900  enumeration  was  an  impromptu  and  a  hastily  organized 
sSatr 

The  permanent  Bureau  of  the  Cen.«:us  was  established  by  Con- 
press  while  we  were  In  the  midst  of  compiling  the  tables  from  the 
1900  enumeration,  and  it  made  everyone  connected  wuh  the  work 
feel  that  at  last  the  census  had  come  of  age.  Even  so.  as  I  look 
back  at  cur  work  for  that  period  and  compare  It  with  what  we  are 
doing  this  year  I  re.Jlz?  n.it  only  how  the  Census  Bureau  has  grrwn. 
how  It  has  matured,  hi"^-  it  has  fctmd  ixs  feet,  so  to  speak,  but  also 
how  America  has  grown 

The  America  we  analysed  In  that  year  was  a  simple  and  an 
unc»>mplicated  nation  compared  to  what  It  is  new  The  c-rnsus 
was  lers  than  half  the  Job  It  Is  today.  There  were  about  5*5.000.000 
fewer  people  In  the  country-  than^ there  are  now.  and  farinlrg  was 
the  principal  occupation  Sixty  percent  of  the  jjecple  hved  on 
farms,  whereas  today  nearly  60  percent  live  In  towr.s  T>-e  r.iil- 
roads  were  cur  main  industrial  achievement.  The  autcmcblle  was 
Just  a  visionary  novelty  and  there  were  virtually  no  good  roads.  ;vs 
we  know  them  new.     Airplanes  and  radios  were  merely  somethuag 


for  the  crystal  gnz^rs  Thrtisands  cf  other  machines  of  today  had 
not  yet  been  Invented,  and  the  effects  they  would  have  on  our 
whole  pattern  of  living  were,  of  course,  undreamed  of 

Thus  the  Cen-sus  Bureau's  activities  and  Pcop)e  hare  grown  In 
direct  response  to  the  crowth  of  America.  Throtiph  the  complex 
tabulating  machinery  of  the  cennis  they  pas.*? — employment;  unem- 
plcyment;  citizens  and  aliens;  the  growth  of  cities;  depression  on 
the  farms;  variety  and  change  In  occupations;  decline  In  the  birth 
rate;  the  movements  of  people  from  farms  to  the  big  cltlrs;  the 
shifts  In  Industrial  centers  from  one  section  to  another  In  search 
of  raw  materials:  the  increas'ng  average  age  of  our  population;  and 
m.^ny  other  significant  lopg-tlm<»  movements  within  our  civilization. 

Taking  the  censi;ses  which  reveal  these  Important  facts  Ls  in  Itself 
a  tremendous  undertaking.  For  one  thing,  there  Is  not  Just  one 
census  this  year  The  Bureau  Is  taking  s^ven  separate  kinds  of 
enumeration  In  1940  The  one  which  has  most  general  Interest  Is. 
of  cou'-se.  the  census  of  population,  but  there  are  six  other  ir.ajcr 
subjeits  Some  of  them  already  have  begxm  On  January  2  approxi- 
mately 6  500  trained  men  nnd  women  started  out  from  the  529  dif- 
ferent cilstr'cts  Into  which  the  United  States  Is  divided  for  census 
purposes.  They  carried  with  them  The  many  varied  questionnaires 
which  are  used  in  tak.ng  the  census  of  manufactures,  and  census 
of  business,  and  the  cer^sus  of  mines  and  quarries.  E\ery  one  of  the 
170000  factories,  over  3.000.000  business  establishments,  and  12.000 
mining  and  quarrying  operations  are  being  covered  by  these  enu- 
merators.   They  will  be  laboring  at  this  task  until  May  or  June. 

The  censuses  which  will  be<»in  on  April  1,  although  a  much  greater 
task,  will  be  done  In  a  much  shorter  time.  These  include  the  census 
of  population,  the  census  of  housing,  the  census  of  agriculture,  and 
the  census  ot  Irrigation  and  drainage.  These  enumerations  mtist  be 
completed  within  30  days,  and  becau.se  of  this  a  much  larger  number 
of  census  takers  is  needed  than  for  the  operations  which  began  in 
January.  Along  about  the  middle  of  March  the  supervisors  of  those 
529  districts  which  I  mentioned  before  will  begin  examining  and 
hiring  more  than  120  000  men  and  women,  who  will  do  the  huge  Job 
of  conducting  the  April  con.  uses. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people!  That  Is  nearly  half 
as  many  as  there  are  in  our  regular  peacetime  Army  I  think  you 
can  Imagine  the  technical  difficulties  which  the  employment  and 
tralnln.?  of  such  a  number  of  people  Involve  That  they  will  be 
trained,  and  well  trained,  we  know  Our  plans  have  beon  developing 
fcr  well  over  a  year.  You  might  be  Interested  In  a  brief  sketch  of 
hew  this  Job  is  done. 

The  Cen-sus  Bureau  Itself  Is  a  permanent  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Our  regular  year-to-year  staff,  including 
administrators,  division  heads,  sp-.^clal  sclentl.sts.  machine  opera- 
tors, and  th.'  force  does  not  run  more  than  IM  as  a  usual  thing. 
ThU  permanent  staff  Is  kept  constantly  busy  with  the  various 
permanent  activities  of  the  Bureau,  such  as  the  compilation  of 
vital  statistics  and  th^  Issuance  of  monthly,  quarterlv.  and  annual 
Industry  reports.  But  It  is  also  the  function  of  certain  members 
of  our  s'aff  to  plan  for  ths  major  census  operations  It  Is  the 
work  of  th->se  men  and  women  to  make  sure  that  the  big  censuses 
run  smoothly. 

As  the  lime  apnroaches  for  a  ma'or  census,  some  of  our 
expv-rts  begin  plannlnit  the  questionnaires  which  will  be  used. 
Th.-y  are  .a.s;;i.sted  at  every  point  by  specially  appointed  commlfees 
from  busini^ss  and  industry,  from  other  groups  or  organizations  of 
citizens,  and  from  well-known  exp<>rts  both  In  ether  governmental 
departments  and  In  private  enterprises.  This  work  has  been  com- 
pleted for  our  1940  undertakings,  and  all  the  cen.sus  forms,  with 
one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  either  are  published  or  In  the 
hands  of  the  printer. 

Mranwhlle.  another  group  of  experts  has  been  mapj>In«»  the 
country  scientifically  for  census  purposes.  We  call  these 'men  the 
geographers.  They  gather  all  the  latest  local  maps  of  cities, 
counties,  and  States:  and  they  break  up  the  country  Into  more 
than  140.000  small  individual  maps  known  as  enuraerntors'  dis- 
tricts These  little  maps  are  complete  In  everv  detail,  and  each  of 
them  Is.  generally,  the  •beat"  of  one  cen.sus-taker.  In  sparsely 
settled  areas  two  maps  are  given  to  one  worker,  but  In  any  event 
this  Nation-wide  pattern  of  territories  shows  the  workers  where 
they  must  work  and  eliminates  duplication  of  effort. 

Into  the  picture,  at  this  point,  step  the  men  who  have  the 
fastest  JOb  to  do.  We  call  them  the  field  divlr.lon.  They  must 
recruit.  organiTie.  and  train  the  people  who  come  to  your  door  and 
atk  you  th-  questions.  First,  they  bring  nearly  200  picked  "key 
men"  to  Washington  for  6  weeks  of  Intensive  schooling.  Those 
who  pa-ss  this  grind  successfully  become  area  managers"  sta- 
tioned at  more  than  ICO  control  points  across  the  country.  Each 
••area  man.\»;er^  mu£t  train  from  five  to  eight  district  supervisors. 
Then  the  district  men  set  up  529  district  offices.  In  which  they 
examine  and  select  the  workers.  This  work  Involves  the  pre- 
paring Of  detailed  instruction  books  on  each  subject  from  housing 
to  agriculture  It  Includes  the  locating  of  suitable  offices  In  more 
than  600  locations  convenient  for  the  work.  It  Includes  the  time 
schedule  of  each  step,  the  preparing  and  distributing  of  supplies, 
and  a  thousand  small  details.  And  it  mu.st  be  done,  from  start 
to  finish.  In  about  6  months,  so  that  there  will  be  no  distractions 
during  the  ••work  month"  of  April,  when  every  m.lnute  counts. 
Just  before  the  big  drive  starts  In  .^pril.  all  the  key  officials  wUl 
gather  at  eljrht  convenient  centers  across  the  country  for  a  final 
intensive  review  of  their  campaign  with  experts  from 'w.ashington. 
Then  tiiey  wUl  hurry  home  for  a  anal  checking-up  of  their  staffs. 


That  Is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  1940  census  Is  a  closer- 
kntt  and  better-defined  operation  tlian  ever  before. 

What  I  have  Just  described  Is  the  census  operation  only  for 
continental  United  States.  It  does  not  include  the  enumerations 
In  America's  outlyuig  Territories,  which  also  are  being  taken  in 
1940.  These  areas  Include  Alaska,  where  the  work  Is  lUready  well 
under  way.  and  Puerto  Rico.  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
Samoa,  aud  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Conditions  are  so  different  in 
these  outlying  possessions  tiuit  that  ia  an  entire  story  in  itself  But 
the  work  is  being  done  Just  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  even  though 
we  eometlmet<  have  to  use  dog  teams  and  some'lmes  get  the  help  of 
the  Navy.  Not  only  tne  population,  but  also  the  homes,  the  farms, 
the  businesses  and  manufactures,  and  the  mining  and  quarrying 
operations  will  be  analyzed  by  the  more  than  2.000  enumerators  for 
these  areas 

In  the  Philippines  a  complete  census  was  taken  during  January 
1939,  but  It  did  not  ctime  under  the  Census  Bureau  It  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Philippine  government.  However,  on  their  n  quest, 
we  did  loan  them  one  of  our  best  men  to  supervise  the  Job. 

Now.  every  time  there  Is  a  census  there  are  a  few  people  who 
complain  furiously  that  the  Government  is  poking  lU  nose  Into  their 
personal  affairs,  and  one  or  two  already  have  said  It  about  our  cur- 
rent work     I  want  to  sliow  you  how  absurd  that  Is. 

In  the  first  place,  the  questions  we  wUl  ask  you  are  not  our  ques- 
tions but  your  qu<  atlons.  They  have  been  pressed  upon  us  by  scores 
and  scores  of  large  and  important  organizations  and  groups  of  cili- 
Bens.  declaring  the  facts  they  will  develop  are  vital  to  fhe  general 
welfare.  We  don't  originate  questions;  we  don't  have  to  During 
the  pwist  a  years  literally  thousands  of  questions  have  been  urged 
upon  us  And  wc  have  sorted  them  down,  rejecting  and  rejecting 
until  we  have  the  minimum  number  of  basic  questions  according  to 
the  most  expert  c«iunsel  we  can  obtain. 

I  have  been  asked  If  it  Is  compulsory  to  answer  the  questions 
which  the  census  taker  will  ask  you.  The  answer  Is  •■Yes."  And  It  is 
nothing  new.  The  answers  have  been  compulsory  for  over  100 
years,  but  the  only  questions  you  must  answer  are  the  questions 
printed  on  the  census  schedule.  If  you  suspect  that  a  ceiiFUS  Uker 
Is  asking  you  questions  not  on  the  official  list,  you  may  require  him 
to  show  you  the  official  list  of  questions.  And  the  samn  law  which 
requires  you  to  answer  requires  the  census  taker  to  keep  your 
answers  confidential.  Moreover.  It  provides  much  heavier  punish- 
ment for  him.  Should  hi  violate  his  oath,  he  U  subject  to  a  $1,000 
fine  or  2  years  In  prison,  or  Ixjth. 

You  al.so  have  a  right  to  know  that  your  reports  to  us  remain 
confidential  fcr  all  time  No  Government  bureau  or  agency  can 
look  Into  our  flics  to  find  out  about  you.  No  person  or  bureau 
can  get  our  files  for  any  purpose — taxation,  or  crlnUnal  investi- 
gation, or  anything  else  That  Is  the  law.  and  It  has  been  tested 
in  the  court.i  and  upheld. 

I  hope  you  will  remember  that  the  census  Is  nothing  new  and 
startling,  but  one  of  the  oldest  of  Federal  activities  It  comes 
along,  decade  after  decade,  carried  out  In  Just  about  the  same 
manner.  A  few  new  questions  are  added  each  time  because  (f 
public  demand,  and  quite  often  more  eCQclent  methods  aie  Intro- 
duced, but  es.'ientlally  It  is  Ju.st  about  the  same  thing  your  parents 
and  your  grandparents  experienced. 

The  value  of  the  facts  developed  may  be  Judged  by  the  wlUlngneas 
of  everybody  to  concede  they  are  the  ultimate  In  accuracy  and 
completeness.  Tlie  reason  Is  that  no  private  enterprise  has  either 
the  resources  or  the  authority  to  conduct  such  a  big  underiaklntj 

And  the  tuislc  soundness  of  the  census  Is  best  Illustrated,  In  my 
opinion,  by  the  fart  that  we  have  no  record  of  ever  having  l>een 
forced  to  put  a  citizen  In  Jail  for  refusal  to  answer.  Of  course,  we 
use  all  possible  persuasive  means  first,  and  on  a  few  occasions 
It  ha.s  been  a  hard  Job.  but  thus  far  explanation  has  been  enough. 

Of  courhe.  we  will  prosecute  any  of  our  own  employees  caught 
violating  his  oath,  for  the  validity  of  this  whole  undertaking 
depends  upon  the  cooperation  and  good  faith  of  the  mlUons  who 
particlpat'^  In  It. 

I  have  talked  to  you  principally  about  the  historical  development 
and  significance  of  the  census  and  alwut  the  mechanical  task  It 
entails  rather  than  discussing  the  questions  to  be  asked  this  year. 
Those  questions  will  be  presented  from  many  angles,  during  the 
next  2  m'^inths,  in  many  media  of  public  expression — In  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  on  the  radio,  and  in  other  public  forums — 
even  in  the  movlen  I  hope  that  this  brief  look  behind  the  .scenes 
at  the  evolution  of  the  census  idea,  and  the  organization  of  the  1940 
activity,  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  why  each  question 
Is  asked  when  you  come  to  answer. 

It  is  safe  to  ."^^ay  that  this  census  Is  as  Important  to  the  lives  of 
all  of  us  as  any  Government  activity  to  be  undertaken  this  year. 
Pew  of  us  ever  will  have  a  complete  conception  of  It.  For  even  we 
at  the  Bureau  are  frank  to  say  that  It  Is  much  more  than  a  one-man 
Job  to  be  personally  familiar  with  all  the  Bureau's  complex  measure- 
ments cf  America 

B\it  parts  of  I*  will  be  of  Intimate  value  to  every  one  of  us. 
Parts  of  it  will  have  direct  Influence  on  our  own  hves.  our  pros- 
perity, our  health,  and  our  security  The  census  is  in  effect  an 
activity  conducted  by  an  enormous  corporation,  cf  which  there  are 
132  000  000  stockholders,  and  its  assets  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
those  stockholders  themselves  and  their  productive  wealth,  whether 
In  labor  or  In  machines  or  In  management.  You  govern  and  control 
this  corporation,  ajid  through  your  representatives  you  have  ordered 
that  the  inventory  of  your  corporation's  assetB,  which  we  call  a 
census,  be  taken. 


To  make  the  census  valuable  for  your  use  the  facts  reported  must 
be  accurate.  When  the  census  enumerator  rings  your  doorbell  In 
a  couple  of  months,  think  of  him  as  your  representative,  the  man 
or  woman  who  Is  in  his  own  small  way  responsible  for  the  Inventory 
of  your  Nation's  wealth  Tlie  findings  of  this  great  census  will  be 
merely  what  you  tell  this  man,  addtnl  to  what  IM. 000 .000  other 
people  tell  120.000  other  census  takers  The  more  accurate  the 
facts  yo\i  give  hini  the  more  compU  te  and  useful  will  be  the  results 
of  the  1940  census  and  the  Oicre  beneficial  to  you  and  to  America 
will  be  the  uses  to  which  the  material  is  put. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  SUGAR  JOURNAL 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  January  Issue  of  the 
Sugar  Journal,  published  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  which  Just 
came  to  me  this  morning,  carries  certain  data  which  I  hope 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
study,  because  I  t)elieve  that  the  voice  of  21  sugar-growing 
States  will  be  heard  on  the  floors  of  Congress  during  the 
present  session  in  protest  against  the  all-too-severe  limita- 
tions placed  upon  domestic  sugar  production. 

I  should  like  to  have  inserted  In  the  Rkcord  the  Sugar 
Journal's  article  captioned  "Cutting  Down  on  Cuban  Sugar." 
as  well  a.s  the  article  from  the  same  publication  captioned 
"Where  the  United  States  Gets  Its  Sugar." 

Attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  para^rai^  In  the 
first  article  which  explains  the  figures  which  suggest  an  actual 
drop  in  Cuban  importation  In  1938  as  compared  with  1937. 

I  should  also  like  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  second 
article  mentioned,  which  groups  the  figures  on  cane-sugar 
production  by  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  two  most  important 
cane-sugar-producing  States.  These  figures  reveal  that 
Florida  and  Louisiana  produced  in  1937,  11.31  percent  of  our 
domestically  produced  sugar.  Of  this  11.31  percent,  Florida's 
production  was  merely  a  fraction  of  the  total.  Florida  is 
producing  slightly  less  than  1  percent  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, or  only  10  percent  of  the  cane  production  of  the 
continental  United  States. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  at  this  session  of  Congress  the  for- 
eign policy  and  the  domestic  policy  of  this  Government  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  sugar  are  going  to  be  reviewed 
and  that  particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  our  domes- 
tic capacity  to  produce  articles  of  this  character,  with  respect 
to  which  there  is  no  domestic  sxirplus.  On  this  issue  there 
must  be  one  single  principle  upon  which  our  eyes  must 
focus:  Our  first  concern  must  be  the  welfare  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  American  farmer  and  grower. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two  articles  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Sugar  Journal  for  January  19401 

CUTTING    DOWN    ON    CtJBAN    SVGAM 

The  last  bulletin  on  sugar  and  molasses  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  In  tlie  spring  of  1939  shows  that 
we  imported  Into  the  United  SUtes  from  Cub*  In  1936,  1937.  and 
1938  the  following  quantities  of  sugar: 
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The  vmlue  ot  thU  sugar  waa  aa  follows: 

toae 

1937 

lasa 


..     IM.  475.44S6 

„      103.807.698 
76.  828   540 


We  then  Imported  fmm  Cuba  lartfe  quantities  of  black5trap 
molassea.  The  following  table  gives  tiie  importaUuu  and  the  value 
for  ihc  last  3  years: 


int. 


onions 


Vl^tM 


iM.W2.nno     f9. 229.  om 

237.  ?7inr«)  '     n.  3)7, '»« 
131.340.000  I       fi,M7.00l) 


We  alv>  Imp'irfrd  corwldcrable  edible  molaascs  into  the  United 
States  from  Cuba,  as  follows; 


onions 

Value 

IS:n:::i:n:::::::~-:"::::iu:::-::::-~:z: 

l.MrZ779 
».->ll.»l7 
KtW».  »0 

$l.ft.y.715 
I.iE).281 
1.488. 11)» 

The  total  Importations  from  Cuba  of  8u?ar.  sirup,  and  mola-ssea. 
In  dollars  and  ceuta.  for  the  3  years  were  aa  follows: 

1936 __. •107,  356    181 

1937 118.  233.972 

1938 84.173.659 


Total 309.733.  812 

It  will  be  noticed  th*t  there  Is  a  grrat  difference  In  the  total  value 
of  suxar  and  sirup  in  1937  ci'mpared  M  1938  A  larre  par:  of  this 
difference  U  due  to  the  fact  that  the  excise  tax  of  cno-half  cent  a 
pound  on  raw  sugar,  which  is  abscrtxxt  by  the  exporters  nnd  does 
not  show  on  the  import  value  of  the  sugar,  a.Tected  only  a  small 
part  of  the  Importation  for   1937 

It  will  thus  l>e  aeen  that  we  are  "Klylni?  Cut>a  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness ■■  Actually,  we  have  always  t>ought  more  from  them  than 
they  buy  from  us  We  can  go  back  to  1911,  and  for  4  years  the 
»Tera<?e  value  of  our  experts  to  Cuba  from  1911  to  1915  was 
•72  87,5  000.  For  the  same  period  our  Imports  from  Cuba  averaged 
$14:-' 695.000  The  percenta^je  of  our  total  exports  to  the  whole 
world  which  went  to  Cuba  was  3  9  percent,  whereas  the  perr*ntai?e 
of  the  imports  or  products  we  bought  from  Cuba  amounted  to  8  2 
percent  of  the  total  United  States  Import.s,  At  this  time  we 
lx"Ui<ht  nearly  twice  as  much  from  Cuba  a?  we  sti'.d  them  From 
1911  to  1925  the  percentnjfe  of  total  United  Sta'es  Imports  that 
came  from  Cuba  rangrd  from  8  2  perc.nt  up  as  hlRh  as  10  9  per- 
cent. Thus,  for  a  period  of  15  years  nearly  10  f>^rcent  of  our  to'.al 
Imports  came  from  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  From  1926  to  1930 
our  exports  to  Cuba  rang^  around  2'^  percent  cf  our  total  exports 
to  all  the  world,  whereas  our  imports  from  Cuba  were  around  5  per- 
cent of  our  world  imports  From  19;U  to  1938.  Inclusive,  the  per- 
oen'a^^  of  our  total  exports  that  went  to  Cub-*  ranged  from  I', 
peicent  to  2  8  percent,  whereas  in  the  fame  period  the  percentage 
of  our  total  Imports  that  came  from  Cuba  ranged  from  4  percent 
to  5  4  p«'rcent 

Throii^hout  tbe  years,  then,  there  has  not  bren  much  change  In 
the  proportion  of  United  States  exports  that  went  to  Cuba  as  com- 
pared to  the  percentage  of  the  total  United  States  imports  coming 
from  Cuba  We  have  paid  Cuba  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  we  have  received   from  Cuba. 

In  1938  our  trade  with  Cut>a  declined  considerably  In  fact,  our 
Imports  went  down  nearly  30  percent.  As  sugar  la  the  leading 
commodity,  we  have  already  explained  why  this  Is  r.>- -namely. 
the  gt-neraliy  low  price  received  for  sugar.      (Not<»  italics  above.) 

We  hear  a  lot  about  rh;^  njcesslty  of  buying  so  much  sugar 
fri'm  Cuba  in  order  to  sell  more  cf  our  products  to  the  i^eoplc  of 
that  country  It  is  partlcu'arly  emphasized  that  we  are  selling  a 
lot  of  farm  products  there  Here  Is  wh.it  the  record  shows  for 
1938 

Percentage  of  each  economic  class  In  cur  ej~porta  to  Cuba 

CTUd?    materials 4  8 

Crude     foodstuffs 3  0 

Manufactured  focdstufla.. «_____ .__- . — 23.9 

s«  :nmar.ufactviri>d  .    . 13  5 

FUuah.*d   manufactured MB 


In  any  great  wealth  to  the  United  State*  M  a  whole.  If 
100  000  more  people  were  given  employment  In  Louisiana  alone, 
or  25  000  were  allowed  to  become  prosperous  sugar  producers, 
they  would  create  a  market  much  larger  than  that  furnished  by 
Cuba  for  farm  products.  Twenty-flve  thousand  families,  with  in- 
comes of  •1,000  a  year,  would  spend  •25,000  000.  and  moet  of  thla 
would  Ije  for  foodstuffs  and  the  necessities  of  life.  The  American 
standard  of  living  Is  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Cubans, 
It  would  not  take  many  people  to  counteract  the  small  amount 
of  tn.de  we  get  from  Cuba.  Now.  If  all  the  sugar  sections  of  the 
Unu«;d  States  were  allowed  to  produce  more  sugar,  and  we  co'old 
grow  In  this  country  much  of  the  sugar  now  Imported  from 
Cuba,  we  would  not  only  keep  the  money  at  home  but  we  would 
make  this  country  richer  Without  the  consumer  paying  any 
more  for  his  sugar,  we  could  get  more  wealth  spread  around;  more 
trade  developed  among  ourselves,  and  we  would  be  better  off 
economically  than  buying  twice  as  much  sugar  and  a  few  other 
things  from  Cuba  In  ord^r  to  sell  them  half  as  much  again 
manufactured   products  and   some   foodstuffs. 

Rt^membcr  that  the  same  manufactured  articles — automobiles, 
machinery,  chemicals,  and  so  on — would  be  sold  to  our  additional 
producers  of  wealth  hero,  net  only  In  like  amount  as  the  Cubans  now 
buy,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  In  other  words,  the  automobile 
manufacturer  would  sell  more  automobiles  to  the  su^ar  growers 
cf  Ix'ul.-'lana,  Florida.  California.  Utah.  Oregon,  and  so  forth,  if 
tht  farmers  there  were  allowed  to  expand  their  industry  than 
he  would  "to  the  Cubans,  where  we  are  now  buying  so  much  of  our 
sugar. 

Instead  of  trying  to  restrict  the  production  of  the  United  States, 

as  an  economic  preposition,  we  ought  to  expand   It  and  gradually 

I    cut  down  on  the  Importations  of  sugar  from  Cuba. 

'        It  13  not  necessary  to  fee!  so  sorry  for  Cuba.    Every  nation  In  the 

world  throughout  history  has  bpcn  able  to  adjust  Itself  as  certain 

emergencies    arise       Cuba    Is    a    tropical    Island    and    thr^re    are    so 

m.any    things    it    could    grow    down    there.      It    could    develop    Its 

banana  production  alone  and  make  Just  as  much  money,  or  more. 

,    than  It  does  on  su<:ar.     If  Cuba  wants  to  go  ahead  and  sell  sugar 

'    to  the  rest  of  the  world,   that's  fine,    but   If  they  think   the   price 

I    Is  too  low,  then  they  ought  not  to  hope  that  the  United  States 

will    help   them   out   forever   by   giving   them   tariff   preferential    on 

sugar      I>et  them  try  seme  other  products  that  will  do  v.-ell  In  the 

I    warm,   congenial   cltmat?.      In   any  event,   we  should   cut   down   on 

our  Importations  from  Cuba  and  Increaae  the  home  production. 


Total 100  0 

In  1938  only  3  percent  of  our  export*  to  Cubo  Included  ciudo 
foodstuff*  and  23  9  percent  manufactured  f>od^tuff»  Thu«,  only 
a  little  over  25  p<TC«"nt  of  ihe  export*  came  dirrcfly  from  the 
farmer  It  li  Ini  •  thil  li\c  total  cofon  and  cotton  product*  urd 
fAo  about  •«Ov)0<VO  or  a  little  lew  than  13  percent  ul  our  to^ol 
exp«^rt«  But  thia  is  the  manufactured  vUuc,  and  the  ac  tiul 
amount  of  cdtcn  ujed  could  not  have  Ix-n  over  •a.OCO.OOO  lli.* 
1*  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  our  fa*:  southern  cott^'n  prcdu-'tuiv 
Oxw  Ki.H)d-«i-w<l  town  In  one  State  In  the  United  Sta'e*  wculd  huv 
th.'»t  much  c  >it.-n  prtxlucts  itj  a  year.  The  total  edible  an:mal 
prvxlMCt*  amt  uned  i. .  t.'i  825.ca4 

Thu»  It  w.li  (>«•  «*en  tiiat  Cuba  a  cotusumpUon  of  food  product* 
And  other  ttxm  pruducta.  «hU«  di'suabl*  buauicM,  does  uut  briu^ 


WHETE   THE   t'NTTTD  STATE.S   GETS  FTS   SUCA* 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  allocates  the  sugar  supply  cf  the  United 
States  as  fillcwj; 

Percent 

A    From  domestic  producers.  Including  laland  poasesslons 55  59 

B    From  foreign  countries — Cuba.  Philippines,  etc 44.41 

Total- 100,00 

The  domestic  producers'  55  59  percent  Ls  d.vidod: 

Beet  sugar 41.  73 

Louisiana    and   Florida  sugarcane    (Florida  crUy   90  000  tons. 

or   1  percent) 11,31 

Total  fcr  continental  United  States  producers 53.03 

Hawaii 25  25 

Puerto  Rico 21.48 

Virg.n    Islands - — .24 

Total 100  00 

Fore'gn  countrl«*s  and  the  Philippine  Islard.s  are  allowed  the  other 
44  41  percent  cf  the  sugar  consumption  of  the  United  States  Of 
this  41  41  percent: 

Percent 

Cuba  gets 64  41 

Philippine  Islands 34  70 

Other  foreign  countries .89 

Total- 100,00 

Let  us  translate  these  percentages  Into  concrete  fl-^res  If  the 
United  States  continental  consumption  is  6  800  000  tons  —3,780  000 
tons  (or  55  59  percent)  can  be  supplied  by  United  SUtes  .sugar 
growers.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  follows  (In 
tons)  : 

Continental    b-^t    growers 1.  577  C19 

Continental  sujarcane  growen 427,518 

Total  for  United  States  growrr* 2,004,534 

Hawaii 954   450 

Puerto  Rico Oil   9M 

Virgin  Island* . . 9  072 

1.775.498 

Total  fcr  United  States  nnd  Inland  poT-crslor.*..  3.780.000 

Out  of  the  remaining  approximate  3,000,000  tOQ«: 

Th"  Phlllppm-   I«hnd*  can  sell 1,047.  040 

Cuba 1.945   182 

Otiior  foreign  countries... ___... ._........._...._         26  878 


TotAl 


8,020,000 
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From  this  we  wtll  see  that  the  sugar  growers  of  this  country, 
which  Includes  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  pro- 
duces only  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  sugar  we  need. 

We  are.  then,  buying  nearly  one-half  of  the  sugar  used  In  this 
country  from  Cub.a  and  the  Philippines.  Why  is  It  necessary 
to  do  that? 

The  following  table  shows  where  the  United  States  got  Its  sugar 
dtiring  the  year  1938: 

Where  our  sugar  came  from  in  1938 
(Raw    sugar — short   tons) 

Continental    beet. 1.471,000 

Louisiana  and  Florida  can? 421  000 

Hawaii 922,000 

Puerto  RICO 84rv  000 

Virgin    Islands 4.000 

Philippines - P58.  000 

Cuba  -- - -- 1.947,000 

Others -        150,000 

Miscellaneous 1.  000 

Total 6.721.000 

XrSCLZ    SAM    CONSUMES     6  8    riTS    OF    SUGAR    A     TZAR      lEACH    CUP    IS     A 

MILLION    TONS) 

Two  cups  ccme  from  the  21  beet-  and  canc-growlng  sugar 
States. 

One  and  three-fourths  cups  ccme  from  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Vlrpin  I.siands. 

Two  cups  come  from  Cuba,  a  foreign  nation. 

One  cup  comes  from  the  Philippines,  half  way  across  the 
world — a  foreign  nation. 

Value  of  raw  a^d   rcflr.rd   xugar  xhipped  into  continental    United 
States  duriv.g   19.U.   1937,  and   1038 


1938 

1937 

193S 

Rret  <il**^r 

$43.f.34 

9«.  473. 4fifl 
l.9iH.:i!rt 
.17.0117.14:1 
67. 97,S.  .'48 
64,  167.  M4 
26A.804 

$.•7.  SSI 

lOT.  807.  fi9S 

-'.  -2*2.  .Jty 

.Stf,  iy\;ii7 

6.3.  .'i7.V  47S 

66,  l".«.  37C 

645.600 

$21,252 

Cane  "^near: 

I'uha.  (lutwhle , 

Other  (linnMe ;— 

Pliilipiiiiie  L>l.Hii-Is.  free 

76.  R2S.  .S40 

2, 9S3.  2fi'l 

."iO,  .Vv\  1  ID 

M.  743.  327 

Puerto  Rieo.  free     

M,  505.413 

V'iritin  Islanils,  free  .. 

236.016 

Total « 

287, 852, 837 

2a6.517.6»3 

235,l»5.l«l 

As  we  are  getting  practically  3.00Q.0O0  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines.  It  would  seem  that  the  common-sense  thing  to 
do  IS  to  allow  the  cane  and  beet  growers  of  the  United  States  to 
gradually  Increase  their  production.  The  quota  on  Cuban  and 
Philippine  importations  can  gradually  be  decreased. 

Sugar  Is  the  only  Important  food  crop,  or  staple,  that  Is  not 
wholly  grown  within  our  own  borders.  Certainly  we  ought  to  in- 
crease our  production  from  three  and  three-quarter  million  tons  to 
a  larger  total.  'V^'e  might  start  with  one-hEdf  million  tons  a  year, 
gradually  reducing  the  quota  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  This 
one-half  million  could  bo  divided  up  among  the  beet-growing  tec- 
tlons  of  the  United  States  and  the  cane-growlng  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  as  well  as  to  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 


'         Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  6.  1940 


ARTICLES  BY  LLOYD  C.  GRISCOM 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  In  the  OctoLxr  28,  1939.  Issue 
of  the  Satur(Jay  Evening  Po.st  there  appeared  an  article  en- 
Ullcd  "Give  Mc  Allies  to  Fight."  by  Hon.  Lloyd  C.  Gn.scom; 
and  In  the  .sub.srquent  I.'-siie  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
November  11.  1<j39.  there  appeared  another  article  by  Colonel 
Orlscom  entitled  "'Let  the  Neutral  Beware." 

In  view  of  the  Importance  to  the  country  at  thLs  time  of  the 
subjects  discussed  In  those  two  articles  in  connection  with  the 
efTorts  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  Its  neutral  rights 
while  war  rages  in  Europe,  I  ofTer  the  articles  for  printing  In 
the  Record.  I  am  proud  of  Colonel  GrLsccm.  an  honored 
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part-time  resident  of  Florida.  I  am  proud  of  him  as  a  preat 
American.  I  append  to  the  articles  a  statement  from  Who's 
Who.  which  gives  eloquent  evidence  of  the  rare  ability  and 
backtriound  out  of  which  come  the.se  two  articles.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  statement  also  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the   Saturday    Evening    Post    of    October    28.    1939) 
Givi   Mk   Allies   to   Fight 

(Bv  Lloyd  C.  Orlscom.  former  lieutenant  colonel.  United  States 
Armv.  and  liaison  ofBcer  between  General  Pershing  and  British 
WarOfHce) 

A  tekcram  reached  me  only  a  few  days  before  half  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  DlvUlon  was  to  move  Into  the  front  line  The 
windows  of  my  cfflr"  at  divisional  headquarters  were  rattling  to 
the  thunder  of  British  puns;  a  few  miles  away  the  German.s  were 
desperately  trying  to  push  the  British  Into  the  sea,  Tlie  mcssaije 
read  as  follows: 

CHAtTiONT,   May   25.   1018. 

Maj    Lloyd  C.  Griscom, 

Adiutc.Tit   General.    Serenty-serenth    Division: 
Report  O.  H.  Q.  for  duty  immediately. 

McAndrew.   Chief  of   Staff. 

Wars.  I  had  always  thought,  were  won  on  the  battlefield,  snd  I 
had  come  to  Flanrirrs  hoping  I  co\ild  be  somewhere  near  the 
renter  oJ  activity.  With  a  sljjli  of  repret.  I  cloar»Hl  my  desk,  packed 
mv  bag,  and  t,et  off  for  Chaumont  by  way  of  Paris. 

The  next  morning  General  Pershing  intercepted  me  at  the  Hotel 
Crlllon,  He  began  In  his  usual  bru.sque.  Incisive  mnnnrt,  "Sr^rry 
to  take  you  out  of  the  fighting  line,  but  I've  a  far  more  important 
Job  for  you,  I  need  an  experienced  diplomat  You  and  I  worked 
well  together  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  when  you  were 
minister  at  Tokyo  and  I  was  your  military  attach^.  I  won't  give 
you  any  orders,  but  will  you  help  me  out?" 

Clearly  and  directly  the  commander  in  chief  explained  what  he 
wanted^ — som.^onc  to  restore  harmony  behind  the  scenes  between 
him  and  the  British  War  Office  in  London.  They  were  at  odds  over 
a  fundamental  principle  of  how  American  troops  should  be  usod. 
Ho  was  determined  to  form  an  American  army  as  soon  as  posflbie; 
the  Allies  insisted  that  our  soldiers  should  be  brigaded  with  thelra. 

General  Pershing  believed  the  chief  difficulty  was  that  direct 
communication  with  the  British  War  Office  was  lmp(*.slble.  Any 
message  from  him  to  Lord  Mllner.  the  British  Secretary  of  War. 
had  to  go  across  the  Atlantic  and  back— from  Chaumont  to  our 
State  Department  at  Washington,  to  the  British  Ambassador  there, 
to  the  Foreign  Office  at  London,  and  finally  to  the  War  OfDce. 

Neither  side  was  necessarily  to  blame  for  misunderstandings. 
Disagreements  were  bound  to  occvir  between  allies  differing  In 
temperament,  background,  experience,  and  concept  of  the  war. 
Eecau.se  the  feeling  had  become  so  strong  as  to  threaten  suc- 
cessful cooperation.  I  was  to  go  to  London  to  speak  for  General 
Pershing  There  could  hardly  have  been  a  better  lUustratlcn  of 
Napoleons  famous  dictim.  "Give  me  an  alliance  to  flght."  than 
the  story  of  my  next  3  months. 

INTO    A    FAMILY    QUARREL 

I  spc-nt  10  days  at  Chaumont.  during  which  each  department  of 
the  General  Staff  answered  freely  any  questions  I  could  think  of 
to  ask.  Then  I  visited  the  American  troops  in  the  front  line  at 
Chateau  Thierry  and  Bclleau  Wood.  On  the  way  to  BoiUogne  I 
stopped  to  call  on  Col.  Robert  Bacon,  the  only  other  ex-Ambasaa- 
dor  in  the  Army,  who  was  General  Pershing's  liaison  officer  with 
the  British  G.  H.  Q.  at  Montreuil.  He  was  dining  with  the  BrltUh 
commander  In  chief,  Sir  Douglas  Halg,  that  evening,  and  took  me 

along. 

Among  the  large  group  of  officers  present  was  General  LawTence. 
chief  of  staff  His  first  remark  to  me  was,  "Maybe  you  can  put  In 
a  word  for  us   In  London" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked  In  surprlae. 

"Well,  you'll  find  out.  as  soon  as  you  get  to  the  War  Oftice.  that 
they  don't  ste  eye  to  eye  with  us  in  the  field.  To  be  sure,  they 
can  call  us  by  telephone  and  we  can  reach  them  in  the  same  way. 
but  In  reality  we  are  as  far  apart  as  though  we  belonged  to  an- 
other n:i*lon.  This  antagonism  Is  hurling  military  operation*. 
Thoy  supply  us  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  yet  we  feel  their 
lack  t  f  cenfldence  in  the  way  we  carry  on  the  war.  We're  doing 
the  best  we  humanly  can:  they  aren't  aatisOcd,  but  they  can't 
(how  US  how  we  can  do  any  better." 

Later  that  richt  Bacon  gave  me  a  sketch  of  the  strained  rela- 
tions between  O.  H  Q  and  the  War  Office.  Quite  naturally,  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  political  cabal  In  lyjndon  v.hlch  wanted 
to  remove  Halg  nnd  was  »(jlely  prevented  by  the  fact  that  the 
BTltlBh  Army  would  not  stand  for  It.  Here  was  Junt  another  one 
of  th  "e  asionl.'hing  situations  that  grow  up  In  war  and  aoine- 
time.s  offer  the  gravest  danger  to  Its  succes-'ful  conduct. 

Tl^l^  unexpected  state  of  affairs  brought  home  to  me  even  more 
the  gravity  of  my  own  mission.  As  I  went  up  to  London  through 
the  trim,  rolling  Kentish  countryside.  I  sat  wondering  what  the 
next  few  days  had  in  store  I  was  like  an  ambaasador  arriving  In 
a  country  in  which  he  had  no  official  standing,  no  high  rank,  no 
UnpoHiug  staff,  and  no  definite  instructloiia  to  guide  his  action*. 
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My  UmJc  wiis  to  win  the  confidence  ot  three  nien — ftn  English  peer, 
A  N»rth-nf-Irpland  »<ildlpr.  and   a  W^lsh   politician. 

Ix^rd  Milnrr  had  »erv«l  his  apprenticeship  under  Cromer  tn 
Kim't.  itnd  had  won  hla  spurs  as  Hl^th  CommlMloner  for  South 
AJrU'^k  before  and  during  the  Boer  War  Although  a  bureaucrat 
of  t.h«  old  arluiol.  he  wait  an  able  administrator  who  had  the 
reputation  of  holding  uteadfaatly  to  the  course  he  thought  right, 
no  matter  whiit  (»pprnbruim   It   mlk:ht  brinn  do^Ti  upon   his  head. 

TT^c  chief  ot  stAlI  Sir  Henry  Wllaon.  had  had  a  long  ;arp«r 
m  the  ivrmy  and.  owing  to  hla  nervires  ax  liakar)n  officer  between 
thr  Frnirh  and  Brituh  i-nrher  in  ihe  wur  he  was  very  cl>>«e 
to  Mamhitl  Foch  and  h\n  chief  of  staff,  Oenercl  Weygand  By 
•otn*'  ho  was  (<mmdered  the  forenu>at  mllit&rv  mind  ot  his  day. 
clear  aitd  (arne«rti<g.  t>y  i<tn«r»  ht'  waA  rr^Afded  aa  Uttie  m<xe 
than  an  orcrntric  and  prejutliced  Intriguer 

li«it!i  of  the«(e  n\ru  had  lint  nlwiivn  im<mi  eye  to  eye  with  the 
Prune  Minuter  LJuyd  Oeorgr.  howcvr-  nrver  let  pir*  naJ  fnl- 
tngs  Influence  his  choice  of  the  men  v^ho.  in  his  opinion,  could 
do  tl»eir  Jtibs  bext  He.  too.  arnuwed  lntcM'<e  loyalty  In  some,  and  In 
others  bitter  enmity,  in  the  army  he  was  damned  much  more 
than  he  was  bl«iw»ed  He  could  and  would  shift  like  a  weather 
rane  if  he  thoujrht  It  desirable  War  was  no  time  for  a  politician 
wbu  had  to  probe  public  opinion  here  and  teat  It  there  before 
be  took  action 

MtAFTSD    BT     BSTTAIN 

At  the  war  office.  Lord  Mllner.  very  Bngllsh,  elderly,  quiet,  and 
self-po— eswed  stood  up  to  greet  me.  he  was  glad  I  had  come. 
No  one  else  had  yet  brought  him  first-hand  news  of  the  Amer- 
ican;! In  battle  Wasting  no  iime  lu  prellmmarles,  he  put  a 
■erics  of  questions,  and  U.stened  attentively  to  my  answers.  I 
could  not  Jtidge  what  lmpre!>alon  I  woa  making;  be  appt^ared 
silent  and  uncommunicative  by  nature.  However.  I  gathered 
he  was  apprehensive  as  to  what  Oencrol  Perking  was  going  to 
do  with  our  five  divisions  now  in  traimng  with  the  British,  and 
was  afraid  we  were  going  to  form  them  Into  a  corps  and  move 
them  away.  Finally.  In  hla  unhurried  way  ho  got  up  and  opened 
a  door  behind  him  Into  a  smaller  room  where  two  officers  were 
•ented  at  desks  "I  say,  I  want  Major  Griscom  to  be  a  member 
of  my  personal  staff      Couldn't  you  make  a  place  for  him  here''" 

Although  It  must  have  been  a  shock  to  have  an  officer  of  an- 
other nationality  thus  thrust  upon  them.  Colonels  Bowly  and 
AmTy  said  it  could  t>e  managed  easily,  and  btfore  I  knew  it, 
I  was  established  at  a  desk  in  the  war  office  In  a  room  next  to 
the  secretary  himself. 

One  of  their  first  questions  was,  'Are  you  on  the  general 
staff ''" 

•No" 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  war?" 

"Very  little  ' 

As  aoon  as  they  saw  I  was  not  there  to  be  an  authority  on 
atrategy  or  tactics,  or  to  instruct  in  any  way.  we  got  on  without 
any  nonsense 

Colonel  Bowly  conducted  me  down  long  corridors  and  presented 
me  to  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  tall,  liinky.  with  a  large  head  and  strong 
face — the  nKwt  un-English  person  you  could  imagine  His  first 
rt-mark  startled  me      "Have  you  any  news  of  my  cousin?" 

"What  coiisin?  ■  I  aaked.  bewildered 

A   W.«R   or    WILSONS 

■  Mv  cousin  Woodrow  Has  he  taken  back  that  statement  about 
your    being  too  proud  to  fight?  " 

Sir  Henry  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  dislike  of  our  President 
Every  time  I  went  to  see  him  he  started  off  with  some  thinly  dis- 
guised sltir.  and  I  could  not  help  resenting  his  sarcastic  references. 
With  full  fine  Oaelic  fervor  he  launched  hln«elf  into  a  dl.saertaticn 
on  Oeneral  Persiilng's  "ghastly  mist.-ike  '  In  refusing  to  allow 
American  troops  to  be  brigaded  with  the  British.  He  still  hoped 
our  commander  would  change  hu  mind  He  could  assure  me 
that  the  Prime  Minister  was  not  disposed  to  let  the  matter  lie. 
"You  lack  staff  officers  accustomed  to  handling  large  forces  of 
troops  m  t>attle  It  has  taken  us  4  years  to  learn  how;  you  can't 
learn  in  4  months  " 

It  seemed  tactU-as  for  Sir  Henry  Wilson  to  start  In  by  emphaslz- 
li^  so  strongly  the  allied  iJcUef  that  our  troops  were  of  little  value. 
However  I  accfp'ed  his  challenge  Our  troop.s  were  being  trained 
and  h-ad  a  far  higher  mora'.e  than  he  realized;  he  should  not  under- 
estimate the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  American  Army  officer; 
our  West  Point  training  was  the  best  In  the  world. 

He  looked  at  me  akeptlcally  "What  difference  do  you  think 
that  mAkee  over  here?  This  is  a  modern  war  The  only  experience 
that  counts  Is  what  you  get  on  the  spot  Tell  me.  how  sot^n  do 
you  think  American  troojis  can  really  render  us  any  Imjxjrtajit 
a&sistance'' " 

Apparently  the  chief  of  staff  enjoyed  putting  me  on  the  de- 
fensive, but  again  I  took  up  the  cudgels.  "They're  rendering  It 
right  now.  In  a  few  months  they'll  be  doing  as  much  as  anyone. 
By  autvunn  they  11  be  a  major  factor  In  the  war" 

Sir  Henry  smiled  at  me  again,  condescendingly.  'Tm  an  ex- 
perienced soldier  and  I  te'l  you  It  wUl  take  at  least  a  year  Some- 
time in  the  sumnter  of  191d— tf  we  can  hold  out  until  then — the 
American  Army  wiU  begin   to  contribute   materially." 

To  find  such  unshakable  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  British 
chief  of  staff  almost  took  my  breath  awav.  Obviously,  any  further 
effort  of  mine  to  convince  him  would  t>e  absolutely  wasted,  and  I 
coiild   not   imperil   my   mteslon   by   entering   into   any   altercation 


with  him.  I  wondered  what  would  happen  should  his  remarks 
oome  to  Oeneral  Pershing's  ears.  Then  and  there  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  was  going  to  hear  many  things  which,  were  I  to  maintain 
friendly  relations.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  include  In  my 
reports. 

I  had  not  been  In  the  War  Office  a  week  l>efore  I  discovered  that 
the  English  were  taking  their  Impressions  from  and  basing  their 
judgment  of  the  Ami  rlcan  Army  almost  entirely  upon  FYench 
report-H.  a  perfectly  mitural  procedure,  since  our  troops  were  flght- 
Int?  with  FYenrh  armies.  To  my  astonishment.  1  found,  again  and 
again  that  thes-  accounts  were  extraordliuu^ly  Inaccurate,  colored. 
and  even  prejudiced  The  result  was  that  the  whole  War  OOlce 
was  remarkably  misinformed  of  what  our  troops  were  doing  cr 
even   wlmt   they   had   already   done 

As  socn  as  it  could  l>e  arrnnged.  I  had  an  interview  with  th« 
Prime  Minister  I  wnntrd  to  keep  an  open  mind  about  this  con- 
troversial t.^ure  but  hi.t  personality  wa^  so  dynamic  that  I  did  not 
find  It  ett«v  Prom  the  moment  we  had  shaken  hands  a  torrent 
of  words  bet:!in  to  pour  forth  on  the  subject  I  would  so  much 
have  liked  to  avoid  He  seemed  to  feel  a  definite  personal  griev- 
ance at  Orn'Tnl  Per«h'.ng  s  refusal  to  feed  our  troops  into  the 
depleted  British  diviKicns  His  references  and  comparisons  were  so 
like  Sir  Henry  Wilsons  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their 
source. 

Deciding  to  be  perfectly  frank.  I  told  him  Oeneral  Pershing 
regarded  the  matter  as  settled;  I  could  not  possibly  bring  It  up 
agnin  "Perhaps  you  can't,"  he  said  gruffly,  "but  that  won't  stop 
my  doing   it  " 

I  left  Downing  Street  understanding  very  u-ell  why  Oeneral 
Pervhing  and  the  prime  minister  did  not  get  on. 

To  make  my  position  more  authoritative  for  a  time.  I  seriously 
considered  bul'dlng  up  a  staff  The  French  must  have  had  a 
dozen  officers;  even  the  Japanese  had  an  Imposing  military  mis- 
sion. Soon  It  was  apparent,  however,  that  this  would  serve  no 
good  purp<«e  My  task  was  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  indi- 
viduals This  was  so  purely  perr^onal  that  no  higher  rank  or  more 
lmp<T8lng  staff  cruld  help  me  I  said  to  myself.  "I  have  a  unique 
opportunity  Other  missions,  with  their  major  generals  and  gold- 
braided  aides,  are  Isolated;  the  FYench  have  to  walk  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  tu  get  to  Lord  Mllner's  office,  while  I'm  right  In 
the  heart  cf  things." 

The  principal  topic  of  con\-ersation  at  the  War  Office  continued 
to  be  American  manpower.  One  dav  lyird  Mllner.  much  dis- 
turbed, handed  me  a  telegram  from  the  British  military  attach* 
In  Washington,  who  had  learned  tinofflclally  that  we  Intended 
tc  send  ovi^r  only  two  divisions  In  Augu-t  and  the  same  number 
each  month  thereafter  He  said  General  Pershing  had  promb:ed 
him  six  divisions  In  August  If  there  was  any  doubt  about  ship- 
ping, he  could  assure  mc  formally  that  enough  would  be  available 
to  bring  over  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  American  soldiers  a 
month  H.»  believed  Oeneral  Poch.  at  the  approaching  meeting  of 
the  Supreme  War  Council,  would  demand  our  program  for  the 
next  few  months,  and  he  was  entitled  to  know.  I  telegraphed 
General  Pershing  at  once,  and  In  a  few  hours  receiving  a  soothing 
reply  that  the  two-dlvl.<^!on  report  was  a  false  alarm.  Lord  Mllner 
was  once  more  restore*!  to  calm. 

I  was  sent  over  to  speak  to  the  British  for  the  Americans,  but 
almost  Immedlritely  our  G  H  Q  brgan  bombarding  me  with 
requests  for  information  from  the  British  which  they  could  not  get 
In  any  other  way  Our  Ordnance  Department  wanted  to  find  out 
about  a  new  English  gun  How  many  were  there?  Could  we  get 
any? 

Such  Information  ns  thi's  the  Brni<;h  would,  naturally,  be  very 
reluctant  to  part  with.  At  first  the  official  In  charge  was  indignant. 
I  kept  quiet  for  15  minutes  whUe  he  elaborated  on  the  colossal 
cheek  of  the  Americans,  and  finally  demanded,  "Why  the  devil 
should  we  give  you  fellows  these  guns  that  we've  worked  so  hard 
to  develop'" 

That  w.is  my  cue  "In  April  1917  otn-  Congress  declared  war  on 
Germany  and  we  found  c  ursolves  engaged  In  hostilities  with  the 
German  Array  During  tliese  months  we've  learned  the  British 
are  also  engaged  in  similar  hostilities.  Since  our  Interests  seem 
to  t)f  the  si^me.  we're  venttiruig  to  a&k  you  to  tell  us  about  this 
gun" 

"Oh.  come  around  in  a  couple  of  days  and  we'll  have  a  memo- 
randum ready  for  you" 

The  only  department  of  the  war  office  which  I  felt  might  have 
been  somewhat  more  free  and  open  was  the  intelligence  Colonel 
Nolan,  the  head  of  our  service.  Woa  very  anxiotis  to  pet  an  accurate 
picture  of  what  was  goinjj  en  lu  Russia;  th^  United  States  had  no 
adequate  sources  of  liiformatlcn  and  the  British  were  known  to 
have  most  elalxirate  reports.  I  went  to  call  on  Maj.  Gen.  Sir 
George  Macdonogh,  their  director  of  military  Intelligence. 

ANOTIIUI    WAR   FOB    UmEPENDKNCE 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  go  anywhere  in  the  war  office  un- 
challenged, and  walked  unccnccmcdly  past  the  barrier.  Suddenly 
an  oflVce  functionary  told  me  sharply  to  get  back  Mv  feelings  were 
Seme* hat  hurt  by  this  rebuff,  although  I  could  understand  that 
aii  mLeiligeuc©  services  would,  naturally,  be  unwilling  to  explain 
their  methods,  wluch  outlasted  any  particular  war  Both  the 
British  and  French  6:uarded  their  secrets  from  each  other,  fearing, 
perhaps,  that  in  30  years  they  might  be  on  opposite  sides 

In  telling  Bowly  about  the  Incident.  I  dropped  the  remark,  "ITl 
have  to  let  Colonel  Nolan  knew  of  this  lack  of  sympathy  in  your 
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Intelligence  department."    I  meant  to  Imply  that  we.  on  our  part, 
might  have  to  retaliate.     I  was  sorry  aft*-rward 

Several  days  later  I  received  a  courteotis  Invitation  from  General 
Macdonorh  'hlmbt>lf  to  lunch  at  the  Carlton  Hotel.  I  arrived  to 
fl!^,d  almost  every  member  of  his  stiff  there — obviously  trying  to 
allay  any  HI  feeling  I  might  cherish.  General  M'Vdonogh  said 
frankly  he  thought  there  rhould  be  closer  intimacy  between  their 
intelligence  and  ours;  thereafter  he  was  always  ready  to  exchange 
iriforn^atlon.  In  fact.  I  sent  over  so  much  material  to  Chaumont 
on  Russia  that  Colonel  Nolan  assured  me  I  was  one  of  his  best 
sources. 

It  was  ea«y  to  see  how  misunderstandings  could   arise  between 
peoples  of  different  largunge,  race,  or  traditions,  but  I  was  always 
Eurprlsed   at    the    number   of    cracks   that   kept    appearing    In    the 
armour  of  each  ally      The  distrust  tjetween  British  General  Head- 
quarters and  the  war  office  in  Londot^  had  Its  covintcpurt  In  th" 
coolness  between  General  Perching  and  General  M.irch.  chief  of  staff 
in  Wftshmpton.  Over  and  over  again  I  found  mys-.-lf  Justifying  Oen- 
eral Pershing,  not  only  to  the  English  but  to  my  own  countrymen. 
Apparentlv  among  them  also  the  feeling  v.-as  wid;  spread  that  Oen- 
eral Pershing  was  not  using  our  Army  to  Its  best  advantage.     Soon 
after  my  arrival  I  saw  Admiral  Sims,  the  commtu.dcr  of  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  in  Europe.    To  my  complete  amazement,  he  was  honestly 
convinced  that  the  French  and  British  criticisms  of  General  Per- 
shing were  warranted.  j  *w   ^ 
I  knew  the  admiral  was  In  high  favor  in  Washington  and  that 
any  information  he  transmitted  would  be  accepted  for  truth.    I 
sat   right    down    to    try    to   show    him   he    was    totaUy    misunder- 
standing   General    Pershing's    intent.     If  there    were    a   crisis,    the 
British  commanders  had  a  free  hand  in  using  any  of  otu  troops 
m    their    area    for   defense.     But    In   the    case    of    small    ofTenslves. 
where  their  participation  was  quite  unnecessary.  Pershing  objected 
to  their  being  thrown  In:  especially  when  they  were  often  arriving 
with  thousands  of  absolutely  green  men  among  them. 

Amusingly  enough,  when  the  admiral  was  discussing  the  Navy, 
his  feelings  toward  the  British  were  not  at  all  the  same.  He 
said  the  only  way  he  had  avoided  friction  was  to  pretend  not  to 
notice  some  of  the  things  they  had  tried  on  him. 

Before  I  left  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tlie  admirals  point 
of  view  veer  around  entirely,  but  this  interview  brought  home  to 
me  the  importance  of  having  accvirate  information  circulated 
among  Americans  about  General  Pershing  and  our  Army.  Every 
few  days  distinguished  fellow  citizens  of  mine  would  arrive  In 
London,  nearly  all  of  them  on  some  sort  of  official  mission.  If  I 
could.  I  wanted  to  see  that  none  who  might  have  power  to  make 
trouble  should  receive  erroneous  Ideas  or  become  embittered 
throueh  hurt  feelings. 

One  of  the  evident  places  where  misrepresentation  of  General 
Pershing  and  our  Army  could  occur  was  in  the  Em^llsh  press; 
manv  of  Its  articles  were  regularly  reprinted  in  Amer.'c.\.  I  did 
everything  I  could  to  get  him  a  good  press.  A  simple  method 
was  to  arrange  for  lead.ng  journalists,  such  as  James  B^irie  and 
Lord  Mllner's  friend.  Geoffrey  Dawson,  editor  of  the  London  Times, 
to  meet  him  when  thev  went  to  France. 

Col.  Charles  A'Court  Rcpington.  of  the  Morning  Post,  was  i>er- 
haps  the  foremost  military  critic  in  England  and  ^mong  th-?  few 
who  dared  write  what  they  thought.  One  week  end.  between 
tennis  and  charades,  we  struck  up  a  bargain— I  would  keep  him 
Informed  and  he  would  show  me  what  he  was  going  to  print. 
I  would  have  done  the  same  thing  for  any  other  writer,  but 
nobody  else  wanted  it. 

One  dav  came  a  letter  from  Oeneral  Pershing;  we  needed  70.000 
horses  and  the  French  could  give  us  no  more.  Now  it  wivs 
up  to  the  En'^'lish.  Lord  Milner  promised  to  take  this  up  with 
the  quartermaster  general.  Sir  John  Cowans,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened. 

It  is  a  very  liard  thing  to  get  a  good  horse  away  from  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  I  kn"w  we  would  not  want  the  horses  th^y  wl-hed 
to  ppt  rid  of.  Therrfcre.  I  went  around  myself  to  see  General 
Cowans,  an  Inipo-mg  figure,  a  good  6  foot  3.  vry  heavy,  and 
habitually  genial  When  he  heard  what  I  wanted,  he  was  non- 
committal. Fortunately.  I  discovered,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, that  we  were  both  spending  the  week  end  at  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborouf'h's  place  In  the  country  at  Crowhurst.  Feeling  sure 
that  v,-culd  offer  a  better  opportunity  for  persuasion,  I  abandoned 
mv  efforts  temporarily. 

The  week  end  started  off  pleasantly  enough,  but  In  the  middle 
cf  the  first  ni-ht  a  fallow  guest  awoke  me,  saying  Sir  John  Co'^-ans 
was  very  ill.  could  I  £U:;gest  anything  to  do  for  him?  I  v.ent  to 
his  tK-droom  He  was  rolling  about  in  absolute  agony,  the  sweat 
pouring  off  him.  I  do  not  know  why  a  fat  man  seems  to  suffer 
mere  than  a  thin  one;  perhap.';  It  is  becaiue  there  is  so  much  more 
of  him.  but.  obviously.  Sir  John  was  In  excruciating  pain  It 
might  have  been  gallstones,  but  I  was  reasonably  certain  it  was 
appendicitis. 

A  GENERAL  WHO  Dn)N*T  DII  IN  BED 

We  stimmoned  a  doctor.  He  gave  General  Cowans  a  little  mor- 
phine and  then  ordered  a  purgative.  I  was  horrified.  If  it  really 
was  acute  appendicitis,  then  a  purgative  might  be  fatal.  By  this 
time  all  the  other  guesU  had  gathered  In  the  hall  outride.  I  asked 
them  whether  they  wotild  back  me  up  if  I  fought  It  out.  They 
Gaid  thev  would 

I  conf'ronU'd  the  doctor.  He  declared  he  had  made  his  diag- 
nosis and  given  his  prescription;  he  would  not  be  responsible  for 
Sir  John's  ilfe  if  I  persevered.     I  had  visions  of  the  flag  on  the 


building  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department   flying  at   half  mast, 
all  because  of  my  Interference.     Yet  I  l)elleved  I  was  right. 

An  nmbvilance  was  called  and  the  next  morning  we  got  General 
Cowans  to  the  hospital  at  London.  His  appendix  had  Just  burst, 
but  the  infection  had  not  .-spread.  His  physician  said  that,  had  he 
taken  a  purgative,  he  probably  wotild  not  have  lived.  He  never 
forgot  this  incident.  He  u.sed  to  Introduce  me  Jokingly.  "'Vou 
know,  this  beggar  saved  my  life,"  and  thereafter  he  always  d'-d  his 
best  to  help  me  out  with  the  problems  I  brour.ht  to  him.  HJven- 
tually  a  hor.-^e  trade  was  made  whereby  the  British  furnished 
dinft  animals  for  three  divisions  and  we  brought  over  heavy 
artlllerv. 

At  this  moment  a  matter  came  up  which,  titterly  rldirulous  on 
the  Mirface,  threatened  to  dlsttirb  Antrlo-Amerlcan  relations  In  cer- 
tain high  quartets.  Col.  Ch.irles  G  Dawes,  general  purchasing  agent 
of  the  American  Army,  occupied  a  position  far  out  of  |'roi>ortlon 
to  his  nominal  rank  becaiue  he  wns  General  Pershing's  l>e8t  friend. 
He  was  a  character  If  there  ever  was  one.  You  have  only  to  think 
of  his  nickname,  "Hell  and  Marlu,"  to  get  some  Inkling  of  his  nature. 
He  had  found  that  Great  Britain  and  France  were  actually  b'dding 
against  each  other  for  mul«  s,  horses,  onions  from  SpHin,  optlcil 
goods,  watches.  Held  glasses  from  Switzerland,  copper  and  all  sorts 
of  much-needed  supplies  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  suggested 
a  united  Allied  purchasing  commlrslon. 

A  meeting  was  arranged  at  which  he  could  submit  his  plan  to  Sir 
John  Cowans  and  other  British  officials.  Sir  John  listened  without 
enthusiasm,  said  stiffly  and  coldly.  "Oil — ah — ouah — you  know,  we've 
so  many  Important  things  on  hand  already,  we'll  have  to  put  this 
matter  over  for  a  month." 

Then  Dawes  rose  from  his  chair,  banged  the  table  with  his  fist, 
delivered  himself  of  a  speech  that  would  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
present.  "No;  you  won't  put  this  over  for  a  mcnth.  You've  been 
fighting  this  war  for  3  years.  'Where  have  you  got?  Now  we're 
here,  r.nd  we're  going  to  tell  you  how  to  run  this  war.  It's  time  for 
you  British  to  learn  that  If  you're  going  to  win,  you've  got  to  give 
up  the  methods  of  an  effete  monarchy." 

"Effete  monarchy"  was  too  much  for  General  Cowans.  F\irlous, 
he  Jumped  up.  "I  cant  stand  this.  I'm  fijilshcd"  He  walked 
out  of  the  room  and  the  conference  broke  up  In  confvislon.  The 
Cowans-Da wes  affair  had  produced  an  open  breach;  you  could  not  ' 
afford  to  have  such  misunderstandings  between  allies.  I  hoped  that 
some  opportunity  might  present  Itself  for  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation. 

Everything  else  was  driven  from  my  mind,  however,  when  one  ■ 
morning  on  arrival  at  the  war  office  I  was  told  I  was  to  be  Included 
in  the  group  leaving  July  1  for  a  meeting  of  the  supreme  war  coun- 
cil at  Versailles.  A  dlstlnpil.^hed  party  stepped  aboard  the  special 
train  at  Victoria  Station — Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Milrer.  Foreign 
SecreUU7  Balfour.  Premiers  Borden,  of  Canada;  Hughes,  of  Au- 
tralia;  Lloyd,  of  Newfoundland;  and  assorted  secretaries  ond  ald^s. 
We  had  the  Channel  boat  to  ourselves  and  zigzagged  frantically 
back  and  forth,  the  radio  aerials  crackling  with  messages. 

LLOYD    GEORGE    AND    THE    TIGER 

When  teatime  came,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  me  to  sit  by  him 
and  he  burst  forth  again  on  "General  Pershing's  great  mistake"; 
he  was  even  sharper  and  more  severe  In  his  criticisms  than  on  the 
first  occasion.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  preserve  discreet 
silence  until  he  ran  down  and  shifted  to  his  troubles  with  Clemen- 
ceau.  He  admired  and  rer;pectcd  the  French  Premier,  but  found  It 
very  hard  to  get  on  with  him.  "When  we're  t<'j;ether  the  gparks 
are  apt  to  fly.  but  It  always  eras  happily.  I  think  we  really  have 
dL-^covered  a  method  of  v.orklng  together." 

I  started  to  express  my  great  pleasure,  but  he  went  right  on  to 
dl.'^cuss  the  Brlti.-h  Army  in  the  n.  Id.  supplying  statistics  and  details 
of  the  horrors  of  Yprcs  and  Pa.'icchendaele.  stressing  the  700,000 
men  lost  In  the  1917  offensive  "It  was  a  terrible  blunder  on  Haig's 
part,    and   I'll   never   forgive   him      It   bled   England   white." 

One  cf  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  wenkner.ses  was  his  blind  and  bitter 
dislike  cf  the  military,  although  he  could  find  few  who  did  not 
think  HLilg  was  doing  as  well  as  was  humanly  possible.  I  thought 
It  remarkable  that  he  should  pick  upon  an  American  officer  close 
to  Pershing  as  his  confidant  for  scathing  criticism  of  the  head  of 
his  own  armies. 

The  next  moming  I  met  General  Pershing  at  the  Rue  de  Vorenne. 
and  on  our  way  out  to  Versailles  a:;kcd  liis  advice  on  the  Duwes- 
Cowans  imbroglio. 

'  Dawes  Is  here  In  Parts,"  he  said.     ""Why  not  see  him  yourself? 

The  Trianon  Palace  Hotel  had  been  taken  over  for  the  meeting; 
I  Joined  Eowlv.  sitting  outside  the  long  gallery  which  ran  across  the 
front  He  said  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  wait  there  rmtil  the  conference 
wa.s  over  One  by  one  the  leaders  arrived — Balfour.  Foch,  with  Wey- 
gand close  behind;  Pershing,  followed  by  our  Chkf  of  Operations. 
Fox  Conner;  Cleracnceau.  who  sat  dawn  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

The  great  glass  doors  were  closed;  the  session  was  called  to  order. 
Clemenceau  embarked  on  a  lengthy  harangue,  his  walrus  mus- 
taches wagging.  Then  he  began  banging  the  table,  waving  his 
arms  raising  his  voice,  so  that  wc  cotild  even  catch  a  word  or  two. 
It  was  perfectly  patent  that  wigs  were  on  the  green.  Lloyd  George 
leaned  over  to  Lord  Mllner  and  then  grew  equally  excited,  shaking 
his  fist  giving  tit  for  tat.  Clemenceau  consulted  Weygand  and 
broke  out  again.  General  Pershing  and  Conner  were  going  through 
papers  and  discussing  something  earnestly.  After  a  while,  however, 
they  all  calmed  down  enough  to  go  on  with  their  business. 

It  was  a  protracted  meeting.  To  my  astonishment,  the  mlnuta 
the  doors  were  opened.  Clemenceau  grabl)ed  Lloyd  George  by  the 
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Arm  and  the  twn  marrhed  out  and  by  lu  Into  th*  great  restaurant 
ri»m   at  ih<-  end  cf  the  gallery.   «her«  they  aat  down  for  a  cup  ot 

t«a     In  a  frw  momenta  both  were  laughing  merrily. 

Th^  Engltsii  lUwafa  aaid  acme  of  the  best  bxistneas  of  bringing 
the  Ail;rs  iot:»-ther  and  conunK  to  important  agreementa  »*a«i  don« 
ovrr  tbe  Ver«*lllaa  teacupn.  Everybody  gathered  at  Uttle  tables, 
nibbl  d  sardvtrhes  axid  caJcea,  sipped  tea  amid  a  bu2z  of  converKa- 
tuni  It  t^ve  me  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  had  caust-d  the 
exci'errent 

M  Ciprtvnoeau  had  be«run  by  aaylng  the  Allies  were  very  badly  off. 
He  named  the  number  of  Allied  divuUnn*;  the  Oemians  had  many 
ni'  r<*  I>-?=per.irp  n^.f^asure*  hrul  to  bt-  tuke:v  There  m\i8t  be  no 
hcidtng  back  nf  men.  or  the  ^-ar  might  easily  be  lost.  While  he  wx'? 
»p<'«ki'.H.  Unyd  0*vir«f*  and  Mllrrr  hart  their  heacLi  together  The 
Fr»r.ch  Premier  was  in  the  frill  night  of  eloquenr?,  when  the  British 
PremUT  Interrupted,  "M  Clemeiiceau.  L<ord  Milner  tells  me  our 
flgiires  d<i  not  a^r^e  with  yours  " 

Mi>rtvhal  Foeh  himself  irave  me  these.     Who  should  know  better?" 

The  two  Englwhmoti  again  conferred  "We're  sorry,  M  Clemen- 
ceau.  btii  we  cunt  maiie  our  figures  coincide  with  yours.  We  show 
the  AKiris  have  30  divuuons  more. 

At  this  point  Clemenceau's  rage  becam?  monumental  He 
poufMled  the  table,  shouted,  said  it  was  Intolerable  that  Llcyd 
Oeorsre  nr  anybody  eUe  should  attempt  to  tell  him  how  many  dlvl- 
sjoiis  the  Allies  had  His  Ogures  must  be  accepted  without  ques- 
tluii       He  had  the  mcmt  absolute  confldence  In  his  military  advisors. 

Lloyd  Oeor^e  ahouied  back  that  he,  too.  had  the  utmost  confl- 
detue  In  hu  military  advisers  He  could  not  permit  anybody  to 
tell  him  he  was  «Tung  The  British  Information  was  aa  good  as  the 
Frtntch. 

In  this  grave  crisis  you  could  imagine  the  Allies  quarreling  about 
principles  of  strategy,  but  not  about  a  matter  cf  simpl-  mathe- 
niaius  A  more  ridiculous  situation  would  be  hard  to  conceive;  It 
had  an  ab«\irdlly  equaled  only  by  the  tea  party  Alice  attendKl. 

After  fu'.ly  15  minutes  of  tension.  It  occurred  to  t^ese  gentle- 
men umultaneoualy  to  lot*  at  each  other's  lists.  All  was  at  once 
plain  Clemenceau  hsd  entirely  omitted  to  Include  In  his  cal- 
culations the  Belgian  divisions  which  the  English  had  counted  In. 

Pn.'m  all  that  I  had  seen  and  heard,  the  conclusion  had  been 
borne  upun  me  that  the  best  place  for  reconciling  divergetit  points 
of  view  was  a  genial  dinner  table  rather  than  a  formal  conference 
tat>le  In  my  experience,  dlfflcult  negotiations  with  no  matter  what 
naiionallty  were  alwajrs  mast  surceasiuUy  conducted  when  we 
taJked  thln^cs  over  as  friends  ratiier  than  oCflcLals.  So  many  mls- 
anUerstaiidUsKs  could  be  avold>.xl  If  those  at  iddH  could  sit  com- 
fortably down  tog»Hher.  agreement  would  be  well  on  the  way  it 
they  aere  all  smoking  fragrant  cigars,  sipping  wblsky-and-<odas, 
lau^hlni;  at  an  amusing  sio'^- 

I  wa:>  certuln  this  would  be  the  best  means  of  bringing  to- 
gether General  Cowans  and  Colonel  Dawes,  both  such  good  fel- 
lows at  ht;irt  At  mv  first  opporitinltv  I  went  lo  the  Rlt/,  to  K.ok 
up  E>aw8  As  I  entered  his  room  he  rose  frt^m  his  chair,  lifting 
hu»  arm  as  thoUtih  to  ward  oiT  a  blow  "AH  right.  GrLsccm.  I 
know   what  ycu  re   going   to   say     hut   go  easy." 

THE    DAWES    TECHiriQTTl 

He  was  tall.  thin,  with  a  charming,  whimsical  sc-t  cf  face,  a 
intiix  obviously  full  of  good  humor;  certainly  not  the  sort  to  pro- 
long a  quarrel  I  tynran  my  little  speech  about  the  folly  cf  an- 
tagoiazlng  tJie  British  Army,  and  pti.rUcularly  Its  quartermaster 
general,  who  was  so  vital  to  Dawes'  own  plan. 

"Walt,  now."  he  Interrupted  "I  want  you  to  hear  my  side. 
I  fcund.  years  ago  in  buslnt^ss.  that  If  you  were  talking  to  a  fellow 
and  he  toi*  a  cundesceiiding  attitude,  there  was  no  better  way 
to  negotlat*'  than  to  haul  off  and  hit  hlir.  a  crfick  In  the  boUy. 
Then  he  began  to  nctlce  who  you  were  and  to  thlnli  yuu  mlf^ht  be 
sonjebvxly  That  s  il»e  prluclpJe  I've  adopted  all  my  life,  and  I've  i 
never  known  It  to  fall  yet  I  dont  actually  hit  anytjcdv  with  my 
fist,  but  I  do  with  my  tongue.  If  ever  a  person  was  pclsonously 
British.  It  was  Sir  Jthn  Cowans.  I  knew  I  would  get  nowhere 
If  I  didnt  hit  him.  Crack!  I  did  It  knowing  e.x.TCt!y  what  I  was 
doing,   and   I   think   youll   find   it   will   work   in   the  long  run." 

I  could  not  help  laiighing;  his  explanation  was  so  plr»u-;ible.  "If 
I  can  Interpret  your  peciill-.r  technique  to  Sir  Jchn  and  In  some 
way  bring  about  a  reopening  of  relations,  will  you  meet  turn 
halfway?' 

'Til  promise  to  be  as  meek  as  a  Isunb." 

"Fine.  Come  to  dinner  tonight  and  we'll  have  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne on  It  ** 

Dawes  iKfupled  the  seat  of  honor  between  Mrs  Leed.*.  our 
hostess,  and  Lady  Sarah  WUswan.  atint  of  the  Duke  of  Marllwrough. 
a  m4.i«t  dignlQed.  white-haired  grande  dame  who  hart  been  a  great 
figure  In  London  society  for  a  generation  I  could  not  help  cver- 
hear.ng  the  ciinver5«tlon.  As  soc-n  as  soup  was  served,  the  cham- 
pagne began  coming  and  the  waiter  started  to  All  Dawes'  glass. 
"Here,  waiter,  you  take  that  away.  You  get  me  a  big  cup  of  coftee 
and   some   cream." 

Lady  Saraii  viewed  him  with  surprise  and  endeavored  to  correct 
what  ahe  con^.J       .1  his  bad  manners:    "Colonel  Dawes.  If  you  are    ; 
dining  as  a  lady's  nucst  and  want  something  different,  don't  give 
the  order  to  the  waiter,  but  ask  your  hostess.     I'm  sure  she  would    i 
be  glad  to  order  It  for  you."  ' 

"Itn  a  plain  American  and  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  these 
fancy  European  ciisUtns.  We  plain  Americans  like  a  big  cup  of 
coffee  with  our  suppers.  •  •  •  B»j.  I  didn't  c»tch  your  najne. 
Wbo  are  you?"  I 

-Lady  Sarah  WUson.*  ' 


"Lady  Sarah  WUaon.  I  can  never  get  these  titles  over  hera 
stralRht  1 11  give  you  a  choice.  Ill  call  you  either  'Mrs.  Wilson' 
or  just  plain  'Sarah.'  " 

Never  in  her  experience  had  she  encotintcred  anything  like  this. 
But  she  was  equal  to  the  occasion:  "Of  the  two,  I  think  I  prefer 
to  have  you  call   me    Sarah  '  " 

"Then  you  call  me  'Charley.'  "  said  the  unabashed  Dawes. 

Before  the  dinner  was  ever,  they  were  having  a  wonderful  time, 
and  ahe  asked  him  to  come  see  her  In  London.  It  is  certain  she 
never  forgot  that  evening. 

A   COLT    HtTNT 

As  soon  as  I  returned  to  London,  I  went  down  to  see  General 
Cbwans.  who  wa.s  recuperating  at  his  Su.wex  cottage  by  the  f>ea. 
He  loved  polf.  and,  even  thoi'gh  temporanly  df'prlved  of  his  favor- 
ite sport,  he  had  found  a  me'hod  of  enjoyinjt  the  game  On  sunny 
mornings  he  used  to  go  duwn  to  the  near-by  links,  choose  a  spot 
close  to  the  rou>?h  where  the  9ea.«lde  gorse  grew  In  thickets  so 
bristly  and  den.se  that  It  was  practically  Impossible  to  get  through. 
There  he  would  sit.  pufBng  away  on  his  pipe,  his  retriever  by  his 
side.  Soon  a  ball  would  come  bounding  along  and  disappear  Into 
the  thorniest  part  of  the  underbrush  "The  players  would  approach, 
the  cartdle  would  say  dlscouraplngly.  "Youll  never  find  anything 
In  there  "  The  moment  they  were  out  of  sight.  General  Cowans 
would  whl?!tlp  to  the  do?  it  would  dart  off.  and  soon  its  master 
would  be  the  rlcht-r  by  another  golf  ball 

I  happened  to  arrive  after  a  particularly  lucky  day;  the  general's 
pockets  were  bulging  He  ?eemed  In  such  good  fettle  that  I  ven- 
tured to  remark  I  had  seen  Colonel  Dawe^  In  Pans  Although  the 
first  mention  of  this  name  put  mv  host  very  much  on  his  dignity. 
I  bold!y  went  on  to  describe  Dawes'  shame-faced  attitude  when  I 
entered  the  room,  and  his  motion  to  ward  off  my  verbal  blows, 
making  my  story  as  humorou."  as  I  could.  General  Cowans  began 
to  laugh,  and  I  continued  quickly.  "After  all.  Colonel  Dawes  Is 
General  Prrshlng'.s  most  Intimate  friend:  he  has  a  serious  scheme 
that  both  the  general  and  the  French  War  Offlce  believe  In  He 
ha.s  behaved  In  an  extraordinary  manner,  but  he  to  an  extraordi- 
nary American." 

Sir  Johns  antagonism  vanished  "I  suppose  It's  time  I  learned 
something  about  Americans.  If  we're  going  to  flght  a  war  together. 
Probably  I  was  never  more  insulted  in  my  life,  but  you  tell  Dawes 
to  con»e  over  a^aln  and  I'll  try  U>  get  on  with  him." 

A  remarkable  friendship  resulted  The  two  men.  so  entirely 
different,  came  to  respect  each  other  greatly,  and.  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  parted  on  terms  of  unusual   affection. 

Even  after  repeated  American  successes  In  the  field,  the  old 
friction  over  the  separate  American  Army,  which  I  thought  had 
been  buried  in  oblivion,  again  flared  up  in  August.  Lord  Milner 
discovered  privately  that  the  Amer-.can  divisions  were  being  re- 
moved from  EnglL-^h  areas  I  had  heard  nothing  about  it,  but 
came  in  for  a  full  share  of  displeasure.  He  IcUy  Informed  me  that 
he  thought  the  removal  premature,  and  the  nrnnner  of  removal 
without  consultlne  him  showed  want  of  consideration.  He 
greatly  regretted  that  our  good  relations  should  receive  this 
blew  and  feared  to  teil  the  Prime  Minister,  knowing  how  angry 
he  would  be. 

Here  was  a  danger  signal:  I  hurried  to  telegraph  General 
Perilling  His  reply  was  prompt  and  did  not  mince  words  He 
had  considered  the  matter  settled.  He  believed  he  and  Haig  had 
full    authority    to    make    whatever    arrangements    were    necessary. 

Lord  Milner  said  nothing  more,  yet  there  was  an  underqTouiid 
current  of  unrest  about  the  War  Oaice  Constant  rumors  were 
coming  to  mv  ears  that  the  Prime  Minister  wa.^  very  angry;  he 
was  merely  wilting  for  the  Impending  arrival  of  Secretary  of  War 
Newton    D     Baker    t>efore    demanding    G..'nerai    Pershing's   removal 

I  knew  the  hotV-eaded  Welshman  was  capable  of  anything,  and 
I  h.Md  no  Idea  what  effect  a  diatribe  from  him  nuKht  have  on 
Mr.  Baker,  who  was  entirely  unknown  to  me.  While  I  wa.s  walt- 
Ini:  for  Btimethlng  deftnite  to  take  shape.  Lord  M:lner  said  we 
were  going  to  France  again  Mr  Baker  was  already  there,  and 
I  made  up  my  nund.  if  possible,  to  bring  the  two  Secretaries  of 
War  together  A  meeting  In  Prance  proved  Impracticable,  but  I 
met  Mr  Baker  and  we  traveled  tiark  to  England  Ugether.  I 
warned  him  in  deiaU  of  the  British  disapproval  of  General  Per- 
shing and  t^ld  him  he  should  be  prepared  for  criticism  by  the 
Prime  Minis-er.  He  listened  attentively,  and  then  said  noncom- 
mittally  in  hi.-  soft,  gentle  voice.  "Thank  you.  Your  Information 
may  be  very  useful."  As  to  what  he  really  thought.  I  could  get 
no  Inkling. 

At  my  hotise  we  found  a  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  that 
he  would  disobey  his  doctors  and  come  to  London  ii  Mr  Baker 
would  net  go  do^Ti  to  the  country  to  see  him  He  had  something 
he  felt  he  must  say. 

I  believed  General  Pershing  s  fate  might  well  He  In  the  balance, 
and  waited  with  an.\lety  the  result  of  the  meeting.  Mr  Baker 
returned  at  nightfall,  as  usual,  calm  and  unmoved  I  naturally 
asked  him  how  things  had  gone.  "I  am  entirely  satisfied  "  was 
all  he  would  say. 

AJfEXICAN   PAWNS 

The  next  morning,  however,  when  I  reached  the  War  Offlce.  my 
ears  were  filled  with  the  doings  of  the  day  before.  Everyone  was 
•avlrg  "There's  a  great  man  •  •  •  a  real  statesman  •  •  • 
What  an  orator!" 

I  managed  to  piece  together  what  had  happened.  Immediately 
after  lunch.  Lloyd  George  had  half  turned  his  chair  bO  that  he 
faced  Mr.  Baker,  and  t>egan  a  vehement  complaint:  Great  Britain 


had  stripped  necessary  Empire  services  of  ships  in  order  to  carry 
American  troops.  They  had  scarcely  arrived  In  British  arras  before 
General  Pershing  pulied  them  away.  After  15  minutes,  during 
which  he  became  more  and  more  wrought  up.  he  ended  with  the 
categorical  statement  that,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned, 
the  American  Army  was  perfectly  useless  and  the  shipping  devoted 
to  bringing  It  over  entirely  wasted. 

Mr.  Baker  now  displayed  In  full  measure  his  extraordinary  gift 
for  using  the  English  lan^age.  He  expressed  profound  as-tonlfih- 
ment  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  accusations.  He  had  Just  come  from 
France.  On  General  Pershing's  war  maps  he  had  observed  the 
number  of  German  divisions  stationed  opposite  the  Americans  and 
had  been  persuaded  that  our  soldiers  were  at  least  detaining  troops 
which  might  otherwise  be  added  to  the  concentration  against  the 
French  and  British.  He  recognized  the  duty  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister to  employ  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  In  any  way  that 
seemed  most  advantageous.  Quite  clearly,  If  carrying  American 
soldiers  to  France  was  not  the  best  use  which  could  be  made  of 
British  ships.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ought  to  withdraw  that  service  at 
once  and  devote  them  to  whatever  would  l>e  helpful. 

MR.    baker's    VICTORT 

Gradually,  as  he  went  on.  this  Uttle  man  lifted  his  voice  and 
banged  on  the  dinner  table  In  Just  the  same  way  that  Lloyd  George 
himself  had  banged  It.  "Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  are  not  In  need  vt 
advice  frcm  any  foreign  nation  as  to  who  should  lead  our  Armies. 
General  Pershing  possesses  tlie  fullest  confidence  of  President  Wil- 
son and  mysT'lf ,  and  except  for  the  most  unusual  and  sudden  emer- 
gency. American  troops  must  fight  sis  American  units  and  be  com- 
manded by  American  officers." 

Lloyd  George  retreated  precipitately  from  the  attack,  never  voic- 
ing his  demand  that  General  Pershing  be  removed.  With  a  few 
scattered  remarks  on  the  helpfulness  to  American  troops  of  Brit- 
ish training,  he  said  he  had  to  fight  the  war  with  Turkey  and 
withdrew   to   his   room. 

Years  later.  Mr  Baker  himself  finished  the  story.  When  the  time 
came  to  return,  he  set  off  with  Lord  Reading.  About  halfway  to 
London,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  with  diplomatic  casiialness. 
"Oh.  by  the  way.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Prime  Minister  asked  me  to 
excuse  his  not  saying  good-bye.  Incidentally,  he  also  wished  me  to 
say  to  you  that  y(m  should  think  no  more  about  the  matter  which 
he  had  raised  for  discussion  after  lunch." 

The  Baker  epli^ode  was  the  nearest  we  ever  came  to  an  open 
breach.  In  a  few  week.s  the  worth  of  the  American  Army  was  so 
well  demonstrated  In  the  Argonne  that  no  doubt  could  remain  of 
the  wisdom  of  G.^neral   Pershing's  position. 

Events  speak  for  themselves,  but  In  a  war  the  proof  may  be  a 
long  time  coming.  When  human  lives  are  at  stake,  every  factor 
must  be  carefully  weighed  before  a  final  plan  of  campaign  is 
adopted.  It  is  during  such  time  of  stress  and  strain  that  one 
ally  may  forget  he  has  partners  and  that  his  Idea  is  not  necee- 
sarilv  the  only  one  or  the  right  one. 

The  clever  and  able  Count  Adalbert  de  Chambrun.  who  served 
many  months  as  llaiscn  officer  for  the  French  with  General  Persh- 
ing, "once  imparted  to  ine  his  recipe  for  malntaln:n>?  harmony  be- 
tween his  two  chiefs.  "Every  time  I  see  General  Pershing  I  tell 
him  what  a  great  man  General  Petaln  Is;  every  time  I  see  General 
P?taln  I  tell  him  what  a  prcat  man  General  Pershing  is.  After  a 
time  they  both  come  to  believe  It."  He  said  this  to  me  half  Jok- 
ingly, but  underneath  was  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
a  liaison  offlcer  must  work — the  building  and  maintaining  of  con- 
fldence between  the  partners  of  an  alliance. 

Allies  without  faith  are  no  allies.  One  of  the  greatest  victories 
of  the  last  great  war  was  that  the  Allies,  despite  quarrels,  criti- 
cisms, and  disputations,  ultimately  did  ccme  to  have  faith  in  one 
another. 


IFrom  the  Saturday  E^'enlng  Post  of  November  11,  19391 
1     Let  the  Neutral  Beware 
(By  Lloyd  C.  Grlsccm) 

A  heavily  laden  freighter,  the  American  flag  whipping  from  her 
stern,  was  butting  stolidlv  through  the  North  Atlantic.  Just  off  the 
Shetlands  a  grim,  lean  British  cruiser  shot  up  alongside,  signaled. 
"Heave  to."  A  boat  put  off.  an  officer  boardid  the  freighter  and 
demanded  of  the  master,  "Where  are  you  bound?" 

"Copenhagen" 

"Whafs  your  cargo?" 

"Pork" 

"You  11  have  to  go  Into  Kirkwall  for  examination.** 

"But  that  s  150  miles  out  of  my  way.  This  Is  a  neutral  ship  going 
to  a  neutral  pert" 

"Cant  help  it.  Denmark's  an  exporter,  and  not  an  importer,  of 
meat.     You'll  have  to  prove  It's  not  going  to  Germany" 

The  news  came  back  to  America  that  at  Kirkwall  officers  had 
taken  the  freighters  manifest  on  shore  for  examination,  gone 
through  the  cargo  and  checked  the  Items,  telegraphed  to  the  con- 
traband committee  at  London  for  Instructions  Back  had  come 
the  word,  "Conditional  contraband.  Hold  for  prize  court."  At  the 
hearing  In  lymdtm  the  captain  could  not  prove  his  goods  were  not 
ultimately  d»»stlned  for  Germany.  They  were  condemned  and  sold 
for  what  "they  would  bring.  The  proceeds  were  being  held  In  Eng- 
land. 

This  was  1915.  The  same  thing  happened  over  and  over  with  all 
sorts  of  cargoes — oil,  cotton,  copper— destined  for  Amsterdam,  Rot- 


terdam. Stockholm,  other  neutral  ports.  Again  and  again,  I.  like 
other  international  lawyers,  was  asked.  "Have  not  we  neutrals  the 
right  to  ship  what  we  want  wherever  we  want?  Have  the  British 
the  right  to  slap  new  items  on  the  contraband  list  whenever  they 
please?"  And  more  and  more  frequently.  "Aren't  we  going  to  be 
paid  for  what  the  British  take?" 

THE    BRmSH    BLOCKADI 

The  principle  of  blockade  was  very  simple — one  side  wanted  to 
stop  anything  helpful  to  the  other.  In  the  process,  international 
law  as  it  had  been  known  had  been  entirely  altered.  The  lay- 
man, then  as  now.  shook  his  head  In  bewilderment  over  whether 
rubber  was  absolute  or  conditional  contraband,  or  what  made  a 
voyage  "continuous."  He  wanted  to  know  In  plain,  simple  terms 
just  how  he  was  going  to  be  affected. 

The  shippers  were  already  feeling  the  pinch  on  their  pocket- 
books.  Their  howls  of  protest  rose  higher  and  higher.  If  the 
cargoes  had  reached  their  destinations,  they  could  have  made  huge 
profits;   the  British,  they  thought,  were  stealing  these  from  them. 

From  the  minute  the  Germans  had  Invaded  Belgium,  my  sym- 
pathies had  been  entirely  with  the  entente.  I  was  much  con- 
cerntxl  by  the  growing  resentment  against  Great  Britain.  Ptiblic 
opinion  was  almost  as  much  aroused  against  her  as  against  Ger- 
many. She  was  fast  making  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  at  a 
time  when  she  could  least  afford  our  111  will. 

One  day  of  early  November,  when  anti -British  feeling  was  al- 
most at  the  boiling  point.  I  had  a  message  from  Paul  Cravath, 
ft.sklng  me  to  meet  him  at  the  Piping  Rock  Club.  Wondering 
whether  this  was  to  be  business  or  pleasure,  I  drove  over  from 
Syosset  to  Locust  'Valley  through  the  narrow  Long  Island  lanes 
brightened  with  autumn  red  and  yellow.  I  found  Cravath  already 
there,  a  dominating  figure,  huge  in  build,  who  looked  not  only  im- 
portant but  wlse^ 

He  had  a  very  ticklish  case  on  his  hands.  One  of  the  clients 
cf  his  firm,  the  Chicago  packing  house  of  Sulzberger  &  Sons, 
had  a  claim  of  several  million  dollars  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  cargoes  of  meat  condemned  as  contraband  and  sold 
by  order  of  the  prize  court.  Some  months  ago.  Sulzberger  had 
Joined  with  Armour.  Swift.  Hammond,  and  Morris  in  appealing 
to  the  B.'itlsh  Privy  Council.  The  total  damages  for  s^me  60 
cargoes  nraounted  to  $20,000,000.  the  largest  case  since  the  Ala- 
bama claims,  paid  bv  E^ngland  after  the  Civil  War. 

Everybody  realized  the  prize  court  was  a  purely  partisan  body, 
but  the  four  law  lords  who  acted  as  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
privy  council  were  high-minded  and  Impartial,  comparable  to  cur 
Supieme  Court  justices;  they  might  easily  decide  the  meat  prod- 
ucts must  be  pa.d  for. 

However,  liefore  the  case  cnme  to  trial,  the  British  Government 
could  Interpose  so  many  delays  that  the  Interested  parties  might 
be  dead  or  the  companies  In  bankruptcy;  the  Alabama  claims  had 
taken  8  years  to  arbitrate  Compromise  was  Infinitely  better 
than  a  remedy  that  came  too  late.  The  packers  had  sent  a  lawyer 
abroad  to  attempt  a  settlement  out  of  court.  His  efforts  had 
failed  and  the  other  packers  had  put  the  blame  on  the  inclusion 
of  the  Sulzberger  claims;  the  nominal  head  of  that  concern  was 
known  as  an  ardent  and  active  pro-German.  They  now  had  de- 
cided to  act  on  their  own  and  had  engaged  as  counsel  Chandler 
P  Anderson,  w)  o  had  formerly  been  the  able  legal  adviser  to  the 
State  Department,  and,  until  a  few  weeks  previously,  to  the  em- 
bassy In  London.  The  Sulzbergers.  left  out  In  the  cold,  had  come 
running  to  Cravath  lor  advice. 

"You  won't  find  it  easy  to  represent  a  house  with  a  German 
name  In  England."  concluded  Cravath.  "But  no  one  is  available 
In  our  firm.     Will  you  go?" 

I  went  home  to  think  it  over.  Actually,  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  case  had  already  been  set  forth  at  length  and  eloquently. 
The  shippers  whose  cargoes  had  been  stopped  had  the  most  power- 
ful lawyer  that  could  be  obtained— the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. When  the  war  had  been  hardly  more  than  a  few  days  old. 
Secretary  of  State  Bryan  had  suggested  to  the  English  that  they 
should  accept  the  declaration  of  London  of  1909.  which  put  cotton, 
cojiper,  oil,  food,  and  other  products  on  the  free  list.  Although 
no. nation  had  ever  ratllied  the  declaration,  the  British  at  first 
made  some  gestures  toward  observing  It.  However,  In  December 
1914  Secretary  Bryan  felt  compelled  by  their  actions  to  send  a  very 
polite  note  to  Sir  Edward  Grty.  the  Brlligh  Foreign  Secretary, 
hoping  his  Government  would  be  as  considerate  as  possible  of 
our  neutral  rights.  Sir  Edward  Grey.  In  reply,  assured  Mr.  Bryan 
that,  of  course,  every  effort  would  be  made  to  do  so.  However, 
the  seizures  continued. 

THE     BATTLE    OF    NOTES 

In  February  1915,  Mr.  Brj-an  had  sent  another  note,  this  ttm« 
a  trifle  flrmcr.  and  referring  sp>eclflcally  to  food,  asking  Great 
Britain  not  to  put  It  on  the  absolute-contraband  list.  Great 
Britain  said  she  would  do  what  she  could,  but  there  was  no 
way  that  she  could  see  of  distinguishing  between  food  consumed 
bv  the  German  Army  and  food  consumed  by  German  civilians. 
She  would  have  to  keep  right  on  seizing  all  that  came  her  way, 
and  offered  Bismarck  as  an  authority.  The  Iron  Chancolor  had 
said  this  practice  was  a  Justifiable  method  of  shortening  a  war, 
if  impartially  enforced  against  all  neutral  ships,  since  it  in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  Britain's  con- 
ciliatory words,  her  actions  said  plainly.     "These  cargoes  are  not 
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going  to  Kct   to   Oermany.  Intrmatlonal   Uw   or   no  International 
law    and   were   KOin^   riffht   on   wuh   our   aelzurea." 

Secrrtary  Lansing  re^Jaced  Secretary  Bryan  In  the  summer. 
Wt  niiW  tnitiKtett  more  crisply  that  American  rights  must  be 
respected  The  note*  grew  sharper  and  sharper  Thf  British 
vrrr  offertnij  as  Justlflrnt'.on  a  doctrine  which  we  ourselves  had 
orlirlnfttfvl  dwrlnfr  the  ClvU  War  At  that  time  we  had  declared 
a  blockade  of  the  Confederate  portfl.  but  0".r  comparatively  small 
Wavy  could  not  at  once  maJte  It  entirely  effective.  However.  In 
time,  re^rular  freighters  fotind  It  unwise  to  attempt  to  run  the 
blockade 

HISTOCT     REPCAT9 

Th  IMl.  Nassau  In  the  Bahamas  had  t>een  a  sleepy  town  from 
which  only  two  steamer-,  had  cleared  fcr  bcuthem  ports  Two 
yenrs  Inter  s  swift,  shallow-draft  blockade  runner  was  leaving 
every  few  days;  under  cover  of  foi?  and  nl^ht.  she  coukl  dodge 
past  the  sentinel  piiards  Into  WUmlng*on.  Charleston,  and  other 
southern  port.'*  Trade  In  Nassau  had  increased  thlrtyfcld.  The 
warehouses  contained  more  clothes,  shoca.  guns,  and  cutlery  than 
the  Inhabitants  could  use  for  gi-nerntlons  To  a  le?wer  extent,  the? 
same  trunAfomiation  had  taken  place  In  Hamilton.  Bermxida, 
snd  Mjitamoros.  Mexico,  right  across  the  Rio  Orandt'  from 
Brownsville,  Texas 

Confronted  by  this  situation,  the  United  States  decided  It  wa.s 
easier  to  intercept  the  canjoes  before  they  re«\ched  the  port  of 
tranaahtpment.  and  tiiey  invented  the  doctrine  of  "continuous 
WOysKe"  to  JUHtlfy  their  seizures  Since  the  gotxl.s  were  obviously 
destined  for  the  Confedenur/,  what  difference  did  It  maKc  where 
they  were  capt\ired»  The  S.iprt-me  Co'.irt  of  the  Unlt«d  States. 
sittln>{  in  admiralty.  d«Tlared  the  canro  of  the  Springbok. 
Nasaau-bound.  to  be  pood  prize,  and  likewise  that  of  the  Petrr- 
hoff  en  route  from  London  to  Matamoros  In  the  post-war  settle- 
men  tji.  tuts  doctrine  *as  upheld  and  Incorporated  In'o  Inter- 
national law. 

As  far  as  I  could  see.  the  packers  had  little  hope  of  wlnnliiR  their 
case  by  rtlying  en  precedents  I  should  have  to  proceed  by  persua- 
sion rather  than  by  law  England  was  in  an  awkward  position. 
She  did  not  want  to  lose  our  friendship,  but  If  she  paid  the  packers" 
clainui.  It  woiUd  set  a  pn<-edent  which  might  force  her  to  pay  out 
miliions  of  p<  unds  for  similar  claims. 

I  realt.£ed  my  particular  misalcn  might  net  only  be  difficult  but 
even  d^^WMfree.ible  The  British  were  certain  to  regard  the  Sulz- 
tMrger*  aa  Oernians.  and  anybody  who  tried  to  make  them  pay  money 
to  their  enemy  waa  likely  to  be  considered  an  enemy  himself. 
Paradoxically  enough,  however,  by  paying  an  enemy,  they  would  be 
helping  to  jjaln  us  as  a  friend.  Settling  the  case  would  really  be  a 
contribution  to  friendly  An^lo-Amerlcan  relations.  I  accepted 
Cravath's  offer 

The  first  whiff  of  my  case  almost  knocked  me  down  When  I 
arrived  to  colleti  the  data  at  the  Sulzberger  offkces  on  First  Avenue. 
Ifound  myself  right  in  the  slautjhterhouse.  E\eryone  but  me 
aeemed  to  be  totally  unaware  that  anything  was  wrong  with  the 
atmoaphere  I  could  hardly  pay  attention  wlule  the  officials  routed 
out  t»xes  and  boxes  of  dcxuments,  bouiKl  in  huge  ftles.  cii\Ai,itled 
accorttljig  to  item?,  deytinaticna.  prices,  and  dales.  I  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  aa  aoou  as  poa.Mble,  wuudcring  how  anyone  could  work  in 
such  a  nauseating  stench. 

I  knew  I  was  not  going  to  win  my  case  .simply  by  bruahing  the 
dust  off  this  Lrunkload  of  documents  If  I  tried  to  present  mv  small 
dalm  separately.  I  would  have  little  hope  of  receiviut  any  aiteutiun. 
Somehow  or  other.  I  had  to  get  my  clients  readmitted  to  the  fold. 

Rtaentially.  all  the  packers"  cases  were  Identical.  The  Sulzber- 
gers.  whatever  their  origin  or  sympathies.  w»re  American  citizen* 
operating  an  American  company  under  the  neutral  American  flag. 
If  the  State  Department  would  come  right  out  and  say  the  question 
of  principle  would  not  l)e  settled  until  the  claims  of  every  suigle 
packer  were  also  settled   then  my  client,'!  could  not  be  disregarded. 

The  affsirs  of  the  packers  were  undT  tJie  watchful  eve  of  Frank 
L  Polk,  cotmselor  for  the  Department  cf  State,  whom  I  had  known 
as  a  youn?  man  In  the  law  in  New  York.  I  walked  up  the  steps  of 
the  State  Department,  sovieht  htm  out.  and  told  him  what  I  was 
abcut  to  do  "Can  you  s»-e  any  reason  for  distinguishing  between 
these  eases*"' 

"No."  he  declared  "Only  the  settlement  of  all  will  remove  the 
bone  of  r«^ntcnt(on  " 

Since  the  other  packers  could  now  gain  nothing  by  acting  alone. 
I  went  to  see  Anderson,  who  was  also  In  Washington  He  agreed 
th-.t  we  should  present  a  united  front,  and  we  began  discussing 
ways  and  means  It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  we  would  have 
dlOculty  niaktng  a  favorable  settlement  as  long  as  British  cfflclals 
cotild  go  through  all  our  papx""  arid  read  all  our  communications. 
Supposing  negctiatlona  reached  a  point  where  we  cctild  cable. 
Were  offered  twelve  millaon  Sh  Ul  we  accept?""  If  the  answer 
came  back.  "Take  It  If  ycu  have  to.  but  try  for  fourteen.""  clearly 
the  British  Government  would  tje  bright  enough  Zkox,  to  give  us 
the  fourteen 

AN    tmoiPLOMATlC    DIPLOMAT 

Polk  vclunteered  to  help  us  out  of  cur  dilemma.  We  might  s^ore 
our  confidential  document*  m  the  safes  of  the  London  Embassy, 
which  would  also  tr&naniit  in  code  our  messages  to  our  chenta. 
We  got  out  paper  and  pencil,  and  a  cable  was  munediately  drafted 
to  AmbaAsador  Page  encUng  with  the  request  that  he  give  u» 
"every  un^  IBci^l  asaistar.ce  •  " 

.wP^.*^^'"*,P^P*'***  ^^'  ground  when  we  reached  England.  I 
taougnt  It  would  aave  tune  and  trouble  In  getting  the  papers  pa£t 


the  port  author.tle*  if  the  British  Ambassador.  Sir  CecM  Spring- 
Rice,  would  drop  them  a  word  Accordingly.  I  called  on  him  At 
the  first  mention  cf  Sulzberger,  he  8e<>med  to  shudder  I  had 
expecte<l  at  least  the  courtesy  of  our  profession,  but.  to  my 
aatonishraent.  met  a  wall  of  impenetrable  frigidity  Facilities  for 
me  were  out  of  the  qucsUon  My  errand  was  equivalent  to  aiding 
the  enemy      He  cmld  not  understand  why  Americans  were  not  at 

that  very  moment  in  the  trenches  by  the  side  of  his  countrymen ■ 

not  realizing  how  much  it  might  help  to  get  them  there  if  the 
Sulzberger  thorn  were  extracted  from  the  side  of  Anglo-American 
relations.  Spring-Rice  was  obviously  a  very  tired  and  exhauit/xl 
old  man.  qu:te  changed  from  the  warm-hearted,  quick-witted 
young  secretary  I  had  known  years  before. 

Since  I  had  pulled  all  the  strings  I  could  in  Washington.  I  went 
back  to  New  York  to  get  my  case  In  order  The  Sulzbergers  to 
assist  me  in  any  way  possible,  sent  from  Chicago  a  serlous-mlnded 
young  lawyer  named  Brown,  a  specialist  in  International  law.  who 
was  familiar  with  the  matenal.  He  called  my  attention  to  sheafs 
and  sheafs  of  invoices.  "These  cover  shipmenu  of  casings.  I  don't 
see  how  they  can  be  of  any  possible  good  to  the  enemy. " 

"What  are  casings?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"Sheep  or  pig  gut  used  for  sau.^age  skins,  violin  strings,  and  med- 
ical purposes  You  cnn"t  digest  them,  and  I  don"t  see  how  they 
could  be  u-oed  for  anything  connected  with  war." 

I  consulted  a  chemLst,  who  confirmed  Brown's  statement  that 
they  were  utterly  without  food  \-alue;  obviously,  therefore,  here  was 
one  Item  which  the  Brltl.=h  could  not  claim  as  contraband  and 
object  to  paying  for. 

After  the  lose,  of  the  LvM*ania  and  the  Arobic.  everybody  had 
been  nervous  about  crot^sing  the  Atlantic.  Even  though  Germany 
had  premised  not  to  sink  any  more  passenger  ships  without  warn- 
ing, we  equipped  our<;elves  with  Gicve's  waistcoats,  made  of  rubber 
with  c'.oth  outside  The  In.^tant  you  were  torpedoed,  vou  pulled  out 
a  little  pipe  and  blew  and  blew  until  you  had  blown  a  life  preserver 
around  yourself,  quite  safe  and  warm— unle«5s  you  hod  a  puncture. 

Three  days  after  Christmas  I  met  Anderson  and  Brown  at  the 
Holland-America  pier.  "Rotterdam"  was  splashed  in  great  red 
letters  along  the  side  of  our  vessel:  they  were  lit  up  at  night  by 
bright  lights,  so  that  no  mistake  might  be  made.  Newspaper  pho- 
tographers and  reporters  were  all  over  the  place.  Col  Edward  M. 
House  was  al.-^o  sailing  on  some  sort  of  mission — as  the  Pre^ldt■nt•s 
alter  e/o  whatever  he  did  was  news  Cameras  were  fla."!hliig  until 
the  moment  we  backed  Into  the  river 

n.O.MTNG    INTaiCfE 

On  the  vovi't^e  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Colonel  House,  a  thin  little 
wisp  of  a  man,  so  fragile  that  you  would  think  he  would  blow 
away  He  spoke  in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely  audible,  yet  you  could 
not  help  listening  to  him.  In  all  my  experience,  no  one  ever  gave 
me  more  the  impression  of  t>elng  what  you  might  call  in  simple 
Urms  a  "wise  man."  He  told  me  he  was  planning  to  se'^  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Lord  Reading,  the  Chief  Justice — Just  the  two 
people  who  would  have  greatest  influence  In  my  case.  He  aj^reed 
as  to  the  vital  impiirtance  of  settling  this  quarrel,  and  promised 
to  speak  a  word  for  me  If  I  needed  It. 

The  paasengt  r  most  In  the  limelight  wns  Captain  Boy-Ed.  the 
half-Chinese,  slant-eyed  German  naval  attache,  whose  recall  had 
been  requested  bv  Washington  becau.-«  of  his  "improper  activ- 
ities ■•  With  spirits  entirely  undampened  he  was  devoting  much 
attention  to  certain  American  girls  We  used  to  watch  his  way 
with  the  ladies,  wondering  what  plots  he  was  putting  them  up  to. 
and  we  were  certain  British  agents  were  watching  him  too. 

Outside  Falmouth  a  little  Navy  patrol  boat  met  us  and  guided 
u».  zi,i,-zacging.  through  the  mines  Into  the  harbor.  British  Intelli- 
gence officers  clambered  on  board  and  made  straight  for  Boy-Ed"s 
cabin  and  also  the  cabins  of  everv  one  of  his  feminine  admlrera. 
Meanwhile  we  alien  goats  were  separated  from  the  British  sheep, 
nnd  while  we  stood  waitlni?  for  oAclals  to  make  up  their  minds 
about  us,  we  saw  Boy-Ed  being  led  off  the  ship,  protesting  vlgor- 
ouslv  The  rumor  went  round  that  he  was  being  taken  awa\  for 
examination 

Arriving  In  London,  even  In  the  gloom  of  January,  had  alwavs 
had  somethine  of  the  cheerful  excitement  of  arrivlns;  home  ever 
since  I  had  first  lived  there  as  Ambassador  Bayard's  private  secre- 
tary Now.  however.  I  was  struck  by  the  air  of  depression  Som- 
ber-faced. srt-Jawed  soldiers  were  drilling  In  every  vacant  square. 
When  I  reached  the  Rl'z,  they  were  even  tramping  back  and  forth 
in  the  Green  Park  right  under  mv  window  Warnings  were  posted 
In  the  room  to  keep  curtains  tightly  drawn  after  dark  so  that 
not  a  ray  of  I'ght  could  escape  Anyone  who  left  hU  shade  up 
even  a  slit  would  be  fined  a  pound. 

WH.\T    HAPPXNED    TO    BOT-ED 

While  I  was  unpacking  there  came  a  knock  at  my  door,  and  who 
ahould  walk  m  but  Gerald  Pltzmaurlce,  a  secretary  at  the  British 
Bnbassy  in  ConstanUnople  when  I  was  charge  d'affaires  at  Abdui- 
Hamid  s  court.  Just  as  though  13  years  hud  not  passed  since  we 
had  said  goodby  at  the  giites  of  Isfahan,  he  remarked  with  that 
queer,  cynical  smile  of  his,  "Well,  here  we  meet  again.  It's  a  lon« 
way  from  Persia.  lsn"t  it?  " 

"Where  the  devil  did  you  come  from,  and  how  did  you  know  I 
was  here?"' 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  "'Huh  Huh.  That's  my 
business    to  keep  track  of  suspicious  stransers  like  vou  " 

Aa  soon  as  I  discovered  he  was  in  the  Intelligence  service,  I  asked 
him  wLat  had  happened  to  Boy-Ed.     It  appeared  that  otir  uavel- 


Ing  companion  had  been  brought  to  London  almost  frothing  at 
the  mouth,  objecting  vociferously  that  he  had  a  safe  conduct. 
Capt.  Reginald  Hall,  of  the  Naval  Intelligence,  had  silenced  him  in 
short  order  by  i-aying,  "We  guaranteed  the  safe  conduct  of  your 
person  through  Eimland.  but  nothing  was  sa'd  about  your  papers 
and  clothes.  If  I  hear  another  word.  I'll  have  you  stripped  naked 
here  in  this  office  and  send  you  on  t>oard  In  that  condition."" 

Ec:ter  watch  your  step,  Griscom,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  to  leave. 
"We  have  our  eyes  on  you" 

I  v,ent  on  to  dress  fcr  dinner.  As  I  emerged  from  the  hotel  to 
take  a  taxi.  I  plunged  into  murky  darkness.  Along  the  streets  only 
a  few  lamps  with  shades  painted  black  or  green  emitted  a  faint 
flickv-r  It  was  said  more  people  had  been  killed  by  the  automobiles 
whiCh  dashed  about  without  headlights  than  by  the  Zeppelins  At 
dinner  everyb(xly  was  discuFsing  whi<^  part  of  a  building  was 
safest  in  ca.so  of  a  raid  If  a  falling  bomb  hit  the  roof,  it  would 
penetrate  a  floor  or  so;  if  it  exploded  In  the  street,  it  would  blow  in 
the  lower  stories.  Obviously,  the  safest  place  was  In  the  middle, 
and  here  space  was  at  a  premium  because  London  buildings  were 
not  very  hlRh. 

I  saw  the  point  of  Fitzmaurice's  Jocular  parting  remark  when, 
back  at  th.'  Ri"/,  I  discovered  that  my  bapgace  had  been  thor- 
oughly ran.«;acked.  In  order  not  to  lose  a  minute  in  petting  our 
papers  to  safety  the  next  morning,  Anderson  and  I  hurried  around 
to  call  on  Mr.  Page.  We  found  the  embassy  a  perfect  bedlam. 
It  not  only  had  to  take  care  of  vastly  Increased  American  business 
but  also  was  handling  German  interests.  The  force  had  had  to 
be  extended  unlU  it  was  equal  to  our  whole  Stale  Department  statf 
tcforo  the  war. 

We  told  Mr.  Page  about  our  pai-)ers  and  messages,  and  said  the 
only  additional  favor  we  would  ask  was  that  he  or  some  member 
of  the  embas.sv  phould  arrancte  our  first  call  at  the  Foreign  Office 
and  intimate  to  them  an  "unofficial  Interest."  He  apparently  con- 
sidered we  were  trying  to  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  would 
be  making  trouble  for  the  British  by  helping  to  extract  money  from 
them,  because,  to  my  amazement,  he  announced  freezingly.  "Your 
case  Is  a  private  one  and  you  must  handle  it  without  any  help  from 
me  I  am  the  official  representative  of  the  United  States  In  England 
and.  therefore,  every  act  of  mine  is  ofJicial," 

This  was  an  extraordinary  statement  from  an  experienced  am- 
bassador. Almost  the  first  thing  you  learn  in  diplomacy  is  that 
th?  real  accomplishments  often  come  as  the  result  of  Informal 
actions  All  he  had  to  do  was  say  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  "I  m  not 
here  officially  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  this  case  myself, 
but  I  do  know  that  my  Government  would  like  very  much  to 
see  it  out  of  the  way." 

Mr.  Page  was  an  excellent  example  of  a  man  who  had  set  out 
to  be  persona  gratlAslma  and  had  accomplished  his  end;  no  am- 
bassador of  ours  was  ever  more  liked.  But  from  the  point  of  viow 
of  tho  Stale  E>epartment  he  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  successful. 
WTien  he  was  charged  to  deliver  a  formal  and  disagreeable  note  lo 
Downing;  Street,  he  would  often  soften  it  verbally  so  that  It  would 
lose  its  effect. 

AN    OUTCAST    IN    LONDON 

Since  I  was  unable  to  get  any  help  from  the  Ambassador.  I 
went  to  the  counselor.  Irwin  Laughlln  who  had  been  my  first 
secretary  in  Jap.m,  and  a.^ked  him  to  make  the  introduction. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  would  think  we  were  trying  to 
hurt  the  English  but  he,  too,  flatly  refused  Knowing  very  well 
that  the  Embas.sy  mu.st  have  received  the  Slate  Department's 
cable.  I  could  not  understand  their  attitude.  However,  with  the 
Embassy  hostile,  there  was  no  point  in  opening  negotiations.  We 
decided'  to  notify  Polk  what  had  happened,  and  then  sat  tight 
and  waited  for  developments. 

At  first  I  was  glad  cf  a  little  leisure,  so  that  I  could  pick  up  tho 
threads  of  former  friendships  and  associations.  Throughout  the 
years  I  had  kept  up  my  memb-^rship  in  the  Bachelors"  Club.  As 
i  had  always  done  whi-n  in  London.  I  dropped  in  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  and  ordered  some  tea.  All  about  me  groups  were 
conversing  I  could  not  help  overhearing  their  remarks  A  young 
guardsman  said  there  was  going  to  be  a  big  push  in  a  certain 
sector,  a  fellow  from  the  Foreign  Office  told  some  inside  news, 
finally  an  old  gentleman  said  it  was  a  shame  the  Americans  did 
not  lend  a  hand,  and  the  others  chimed  in  with  derogatory 
remarks.  .    . 

I  pulped  down  mv  tea  and  left  hastily.  I  did  not  want  to 
eavesdrop  on  their  secrets.  It  was  their  club  and  their  war.  and 
no  place  for  me. 

On  the  street,  a  woman,  seeing  me  in  mufti,  tried  to  pin  on  a 
white  feather. 

"I'm  ah  American."  I  protested.  »  _-  ^         ^ 

"Oh.  one  of  tho.se  who  re  too  proud  to  fight,"  she  retortea,  ana 
threw  the  feather  at  me. 

Everywhere  I  went  I  was  asked.  "Why  doesn't  America  come 
in''"  One  old  lady,  in  the  presence  of  a  company  embarrassed 
me  bv  saving  she  hoped  we  were  not  so  mean  and  cowardly  a 
race  ks  she  had  been  led  to  believe.  There  was  no  arguing  the 
point:  neither  she  nor  her  friends  were  in  the  mood  to  listerv 
I  could  not  get  used  to  being  treated  as  an  alien  by  the  same 
people  with  whom  I  had  had  so  many  good  times. 

I  was  glad  and  relieved  when,  after  2  weeks,  we  were  summoned 
to  the  embassy  The  State  Department  must  have  sent  a  sizzl'ng 
cable,  because  Laughlln  was  now  only  too  ready  to  cooperate  We 
should  bring  our  papers  over  and  he  would  arrange  an  m^^;;^^^* 
at  once  with  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office. 


Sir  Eyre  Crowe  was  very  friendly  and  we  got  right  down  to  busi- 
ness. "The  British  Government  would  appoint  a  body  of  12  men 
with  whom  we  could  negotiate.  Including  himself,  the  le^al  ad- 
viser of  the  Foreign  Office.  repre«n  tat  Ives  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Board  of  Trade  tne  Procurator  General,  the  Solicitor  General. 
and.  as  chairman.  Commander  Frederick  Leverton  Harris,  the  head 
of  the  Blockade  Bureau. 

Before  the  first  meeting  of  the  com'.nlttee  we  set  about  lining 
up  cur  cases  In  the  process  I  d'scovered  that  my  clients  were 
abcut  lo  receive  a  severe  flnnnci».l  wtback.  The  British  Govern- 
ment was  planning  to  bar  their  products  from  being  .sold  in  Eng- 
land. I  was  sure  the  English  could  not  know  control  of  the  Sulz- 
berger company  really  belonged  to  American  banks,  mainly  the 
Guaranty  Tru.st  Co  .  from  which  England  had  to  borrow  In  hit- 
ting the  Sulzbergers,  she  was  really  hitting  her  best  friends  I 
cabled  Cravath  that  he  thould  have  the  Ne-*  York  banks  protest 
to  the  Midland  Bank  in  England,  which,  in  turn,  should  protest 
to  the  English  Government.     The  ban  never  was  put  in  effect. 

ARISTOCRATS    OF    THE    LAW 

I  reallTied.  however,  the  English  would  never  become  enthitrlnstlc 
over  product.s  labeled  "Sulzberger."  Better  change  the  name.  I 
suggested,  and  soon  "Wilson  hams"'  were  on  display  In  British 
butcher   shops 

On  some  points  I  had  to  get  a  barrister's  opinion — a  momentous 
undertaking  He  could  only  be  approached  through  a  solicitor,  a 
humble  fellow  who  prepared  your  brief,  marked  it  in  the  corner 
with  the  price  you  would  pay— four  pounds,  a  hundred  pounds,  a 
thousand  pounds-   then  sent  it  on  to  a  barrister. 

If  he  turned  it  down,  it  went  to  a  second  and  even  a  third  or 
fourth  until  finally  someone  deigned  to  accept  it. 

No  American  would  understand  the  unique  divinity  which  hedged 
about  an  English  barrister  The  story  was  current  of  a  Judge 
who.  in  the  midst  of  a  trial,  looked  up.  glared,  thundered.  "'Pro- 
ceedings in  this  court  will  cease!  There  is  a  stranger  within 
the  bar!"  Every  eye  was  instantly  focused  on  the  unfortunate 
solicitor  who  had  dared  lo  lean  over  to  whisper  something  to  a 
barrister. 

After  what  seemed  to  us  an  inordinately  long  delay,  our  solicitor 
sent  word  that  the  barrister  would  be  ready  to  deliver  his  opinion 
at  4  o  clock  the  next  day.  He  saw  to  it  that  Brown  and  I  were 
10  minutes  early.  As  we  passed  the  window  we  glimpsed  a  man 
reading  and  smoking,  his  feet  on  the  sill  and  his  chair  tilted  back 
comfortably  We  entered  the  outer  office.  The  clerk,  recognizing 
the  solicitor,  asked  rather  curtly,  "What  are  you  doing  here?' 

We've   an   appointment   for   4   o  clock."   the   solicitor   answered 
meekly 

The  clerk  looked  at  the  clock.  "Well,  you  may  wait,"  he  said, 
as  though  doing  us  a  favor 

We  waited.  Not  a  second  before  the  hour  were  we  ushered  In. 
The  barrister  spoke  to  the  solicitor,  but  treated  Brown  and  me 
as  though  we  were  not  in  the  room  He  pocketed  our  fee.  de- 
livered a  very  clear  opinion,  and  then  dismissed  us  without  even 
an  attempt  at  the  ordinary  courtesies.  He  had  accepted  the  Sulz- 
berger Co  as  a  client  much  as  a  criminal  lawyer  would  take  tho 
cas«-  of  some  villain  he  knew  to  be  guilty. 

When  v/c  finally  met  the  board  we  found  It  an  Imposing  array 
of  talent,  containing  some  of  the  sharpest  brains  in  England, 
Anderson  undertook  to  debate  back  and  forth  the  purely  legal 
aspects  of  the  case,  and  soon  he  and  the  solicitor  general  were 
engaged  in  learned  disputations  upon  all  the  different  precedents, 
the  history  of  prize  courts,  blockade  running,  and  the  like 

I  suggested  the  immediate  elimination  of  casings  from  all  dis- 
cussion "They  are,"  I  pointed  out,  "inedible  and  indigestible, 
in  exactly  the  same  category  as  the  tins  which  hold  sirdinea. 
You  can  claim  the  sardines  themselves  are  food  producU,  but 
It  would  be  difficult  to  do  the  same  with  the  tins."" 

The  committee,  which  had  begun  by  being  very  stiff,  laughed 
and  agreed  to  exclude  the  casings. 

By  merciful  providence.  Ccmmander  Harris  and  I  took  to  each 
other  from  the  start.  I  described  to  him  the  tremendous  volume  of 
accounts,  affidavits,  bills  of  lading  Involved.  ""We'll  never  read  all 
this  stuff  Let's  try  to  find  some  way  to  settle  it  In  principle,  and 
then  well  hire  chartered  accountants  to  go  through  the  mess  and 
set  up  fair  valuations." 

'Yes."  he  assented  "I  haven't  any  time  either.  Lets  stick  to 
that." 

And  we  shook  hands  on  It. 

Shortly  Commander  Harris  a-kcd  me  for  a  week-end  to  Leather- 
head  His  house.  Camilla  Lacey,  had  been  built  by  Fanny  Burney. 
He  knew  everything  atwut  her,  had  collected  everything  of  hr-ra 
he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  had  Jammed  every  room  with  Burney 
memorabilia  When  he  drew  from  me  the  confession  that  I  had 
never  read  Evelina,  he  brought  out  a  copy.  and.  at  his  InsisUnce. 
I  read  it  and  loved  it.     It  formed  a  bond  bttween  us, 

I  found  that  the  commander  had  also  Invited  other  member* 
of  the  committee  We  were  served  a  dinner  that  had  be««n  pre- 
pared by  the  commanders  famous  chef,  and  afterward,  over  our 
port,  they  began  chaffing  me  about  my  German  cllenU.  a  very  good 

sign. 

fXATHCnED    aroDLBS 

"You  think  your  case  is  difficult."  said  Commander  Harrl*. 
"Well,  listen  to  this  one.  You  Americans  apparently  wanted  yotir 
canery  birds  war  or  no  war.  and  clamored  so  loudly  for  them  that 
a  group  of  neutral  banker*  decided  It  would  pay  to  make  up  a  big 
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«»!T"  'ri  All  th»^  demnr.d  Ftom  th"  Hurr  M^ur.tains  In  Germany 
th<-ius,ii)ds  of  birds,  wrrth  srvrmi  hundrrd  thousand  dcllar?  were 
ibtpprd  to  h  Dutch  port  and  lay  th^re  for  2  or  3  months  before 
betnc  lo«<lr<J  en  a  Swedish  "hip  On  putting  out  to  sea  she  »-as 
promptly  hauled  In  by  our  h'ocltadlng  squadron  and  the  cargo 
eonftocated  on  the  excuse  that  it  wa«  of  German  origin  The 
batikers  employed  a  clever  coun  el.  and  soon  we  found  we  had 
•tlrTe<l  up  a  hornets'  nert  He  divided  the  birds  Into  five  cate- 
Ipiries  and  tried  to  ar^tie  that  fur  of  them,  each  worth  thou- 
aarda  of  dollar*,  could  not  po«sihly  be  cor.sid*  red  of  Oerman 
orlftn  •  •  •  L<x)k  here."  Commander  Harris  flnlshed  and 
ahov«d  oviT  a  memorandum       Thafs   the   way   they're   clasBifled." 

1  Btrda  born  In  Germany  and  shipped  out — Indisputably  Ger- 
man 

2  riedgnnps  hatchr^l  In  the  Netherlands  while  awaiting  ship- 
ment   from  emrs  laid  in  Germany    -German  or  Dutch? 

S  EctfTi  l«i<l  in  the  Netherlands,  but  conceived  In  Germany — • 
German  or  Dutch ' 

4  Kledgllntija  hatched  on  Swedish  boat — a  floating  bit  of  Swedish 
terriUiry  -fr<m  eirg.-*  laid   in   the   Netherlaud*- -tJwetliah  or  Dutch? 

fi    B^K^   1»'<1   on   Swodifth    briat  -Swedish. 

On**  of  the  lnUTr«ie<l  parti<>s  «-ent  t<>  a  men\ber  of  Parliamf-nt 
and  «upKe«ted  that  he  'l.  iuld  nsK  que«tlona  abt.ut  iho  caic  of  the 
Intercepted   canaries. 

It  happ«  n<-d  to  hit  the  House  of  Commona"  aense  of  humor  and 
was  Ki^e^led  with  roars  of  lauKhtcr  The  members  began  speculat- 
ing aa  to  when  a  can  iry  bird  sutrtt-d  acquiring  a  nationality-— at 
the  momrnt  of  fertlll?Jktion.  as  an  epg.  at  the  time  of  hatching. 
oT  when  It  wan  mature  enough  t*»  feed  lt»?lf.  Were  the  Dutch  and 
Swedish  OovernraenU  Kuing  to  be  involved  over  their  canar)'-blrd 
nghu? 

I  spent  several  plem*>ant  wf}t  ends  with  the  committee  and, 
on  the  surface,  our  business  sot-nied  to  bo  proRresRint?  smoothly. 
Actually,  at  ihf  regular  mc  iiugs  we  were  k;ctiin*<  nowhere. 
Colonel  Hou*>e  arrived  at  the  Rltz  from  Germany  on  Fcbruan,-  9. 
and  I  s«w  him  daily  during  the  2  wcek.s  he  stayed.  We  agreed  It 
was  fm"  for  him   to  put   In  a  word 

Neverlhi'leM  Colt  n el  Houae  left  Etiglnnd  and  the  business  still 
hung  en  TlMf  gcwrnmeiit.  hi«th  to  pav  out  so  much  money  unless 
ab-«>l'itely  neceaaary,  interpoaed  an  endlon*  series  of  delays,  and  I 
couki  are  that  years  might  go  by  btfore  the  finer  pojnta  of  Inter- 
national law  could  be  txhausUd  Not  the  Ifast  of  our  troubles 
were  the  barrlaters.  who  wer*  conatimtly  going  off  shooilnj  The 
■ollclU^m  recognized  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  could  not 
understand   our  impatl?  nre. 

We  had  to  atay  in  London  all  week  nnd  for  exercise  I  used  to 
drag  Brown  off  on  long  wallu  about  the  town  He  waa  eHcient 
and  hnrd-worK:ng  and  knew  his  job  but  sctmetl  to  he  getting 
little  out  of  his  first  trip  abroad  I  did  my  best  to  stir  up  h!s 
Interest  tn  London  There."  I  said.  Ms  BucKlngham  Palace.  The 
rvxsf  Is  co^•ered  with  SHndbngs  to  protect  the  royal  family  from 
falling  steel  and  Iron  " 

H*  glanced  up  cusually  and  grunted. 

I  thought  I  wo;Ud  try  him  on  something  modern.  'Over  on  that 
great  arch  at  Hvde  Park  corner  is  a  searchlight  and  an  antiaircraft 
feiutery 

Another  grunt 

1  showed  him  Stafford  Hous<«.  now  a  museum,  but  In  my  youth 
the  home  of  the  Dukea  of  Sutherland,  where  I  had  often  been. 
I  Indicated  the  ever  lovely  view  over  St  James'  Park,  the  bit  of 
water   and   tiie   stately   FureUtn  Ofllce   as   a   tmckground. 

Brown  cnly  .sighed  de«ply.  "I  w.sh  I  could  l>e  back  again  In  my 
oAcv  In  the  stockyards  of  Chicago  " 

Brown  had  formed  a  det^p-seatod  dL«iapprcval  of  monarchie."*  and 
titles  He  e\-en  looked  askance  at  me  because  of  my  British  a^so- 
clatiorv*;  I  told  the  committee  about  him.  and  they  were  de- 
lighted, niakirtg  me  repeat  again  and  again  his  remnrks  atxsut 
"arrogant  arlslocrats  " 

Finally,  one  day  m  March.  Lord  Reading  sent  for  Anderson  and 
me  and  made  tentatl\-»«  Inqu'rte^  a.«;  »n  our  lowest  f\gure  for  «-ttle- 
ment  We  set  it  fairly  high:  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  con- 
cerslon  To  rur  surprise  we  m»-t  nii  opixyltton  at  all.  Suddenly 
the  Government  capitulated  Our  committee  told  me  they  had 
known  all  along  th~v  were  pcdnjr  to  pav  eventually  but  they  had 
to  put  up  a  giMXl  tight  I  always  thought  Colonel  Hous«i  recom- 
_fl|jnidat)cn  mav  well  have  turned  the  scales  In  our  lavcr  The 
Regotlatlons  ended,  as  do  few  such  long-drawn-out  controversies. 
with  rnendlinrss  on  both  sides  Each  thoupht  it  had  driven  a 
good  banraln 

Th*  packers'  cas-  was  histcric  because  It  settled  a  vital  principle 
of  International  ?nw  e«t:i??llshin«?  that  if  a  belligerent  selred  goods 
he  cpuld  not  clearly  prove  were  contraband,  then  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  them  The  one  great  cause  of  friction  b*tw««n  the 
Brttlah  and  American  Governments  was  thus  n  moved  The  State 
Department  c<  uld  now  stop  t>omt>ardlng  England  with  dlaagreeat>le 
BOMa.  and  the  way  was  pavrd  for  our  ultimate  entrance  into  the 
war  on  the  <«ide  of  the  Allien 

The  average  reader  puzzling  his  way  through  hi*  newspaper,  may 
bt  no  mor*  at  m«  about  his  rtghts  as  a  neutral  than  the  expert 
•toeped  in  Gr^tius  and  Pufendorf.  the  law  Is  constantly  being  de- 
termined by  changing  conditions  Our  case  w.u«  won  not  so  much 
because  of  precedent.-<  as  becauae  oC  the  exigendea  of  the  Brltlah; 
thry  needed  a  friend. 


Before  our  departure  we  had  one  more  example  of  the  altering 
list  of  contraband  Anderson  and  I  decided  to  celebrate  the  ccn- 
cliLslon  of  our  efforts  wl'h  a  good  will  dinner  to  the  committee 
and  Include  our  unbelievably  large  array  of  counsel;  not  only  did 
each  packer  have  his  own  barrister  but  we  had  retained  others  to 
help  prepare  the  legal  briefs  we  were  going  to  submit  to  the  privy 
council  To  our  surprise  the  solicitors  said  they  could  not  possibly 
attend  unless,  as  one  rather  nalvelv  suggested,  the  permission  of 
the   barristers   could    be   sccxired.     This   we   did    without    difficulty. 

The  one  person  who  ref\;sed  to  attend  was  Brown  The  com- 
mittee really  wimted  him  produced,  but  he  still  felt  that  the 
dastardly  British  had  l>ehaved  so  badly  to  us  in  the  Revolution 
that  he  ought  not  to  consort  with  them.  Anyhow,  he  Uld  not 
approve   of   their   monarchical   form   of  government 

About  halfway  through  dinner.  Commander  H.-irrls  pulled  out  of 
his  pocket  a  small  piece  of  material  alX5ut  6  Inches  long  and  4 
wide,   winch   he  handed   to  me      "Can   you   tell   me  what   that   Is?" 

I  examined  It  carefully.  One  side  wa.s  like  flne  cotton  drill:  the 
other  was  a  shiny  smooth  substance,  semltranspftrent  The  two 
were  glued  tcgetlier      "I  give  up."  I  said 

"Did  you  hear  that  we  had  shot  a  Zeppelin  down  at  the  tncuth 
of  the  Thames?" 

•Yea- 

"Well,   the  report  was  true      This   Is  a  piece  of  the  bag." 

"Yes,"  1  said,  i^tlll   wondering. 

"Do  you  see  that  shiny  side?     Do  you  know  what  that  Is?" 

•No." 

"Those  are  yritr  damn  casings,  your  sr.rdlr.e  tins.  If  I  had 
learned  about  this  48  hours  sooner,  you  d  never  have  been  paid 
for  these  The  Germans  weren't  Importing  them  for  sausages  but 
for  Zeppelins." 


[From  Who's  Who) 

Griscom.  Lloyd  CARpe>rrER:  b  Rlvertrn.  N  J .  Nov  4.  1872;  a. 
Clement  Acton  and  Frances  Canby  (Btddle)  G.:  Ph.  B..  U.  of  Pa.. 
1891.  LL.  D.  1906:  studied  U.  of  Pa  Law  Sch..  1891  93.  New  York 
Law  Sch  .  1895  sec  to  Mr  Bayard.  iFt  Ambas?ador  to  England. 
1893  94:  admitted  to  N  Y  bar  1895:  m.  E!lr,abeth  Duer.  d. 
Frederic  Bronson.  of  New  York  (dec  i :  children — Brop.son  Winthrop. 
Lloyd  Preston:  m  2d  Audrey  Margaret,  d.  Marlborough  Cro?£c.  of 
South  Sea.  Eng  Deputy  district  attorney  New  York.  1897:  volun- 
teer in  Spanish-Am  War:  commd  capt.  and  asst  q  -m  ;  served  4 
nicnths  in  Cuba  a.s  a  -d  -c  to  MaJ  Oen  James  F  Wado:  Recom- 
mrnded  for  promotion,  btit  resigned  to  reenter  diplomacy:  apptd. 
sec  legation.  Ccn.stantincple.  July  1899:  charge  d'nffalres.  Constanti- 
nople. 1899  1901:  E  E  and  M  P  to  Persia.  1901  02.  to  Japan. 
1902  06  (durlnT  Russo-Japanese  War);  A.  E.  and  P  to  Brazil. 
Jan  '29.  1906- Mar  3.  1907.  to  Italy.  Mar  6.  1907  June  14.  1909. 
Prrs.  N  Y  Co  Rep  Com.  1910-  11  and  former  mem.  Rep  St.'ite 
Com..  N  Y  :  del.  Rep  Nat.  Conv  .  Chicago.  1912.  V  p  Charity 
orgn  Stx-  :  mem  S'"»c  Internat  Law  Gecg.  Soc  .  .Am.  Red  Cross. 
Japan  Soc.  Pa  Soc  (New  York)  Club.s:  Knickerbocker.  Century. 
Republican  S^awannaka  Yacht;  Bachelors  (Lcniion)  Contributed 
articles  to  Philadelphia  Sunday  Press  on  travels  in  Central  America. 
Apptd.  maj..  adj  gen  s  dcpt..  1917.  ordered  on  active  duty  June  26 
as>  a.-a.-g..  easttrn  dept.:  made  a  -a.-g.  77th  Div..  N.  A.,  at  Camp 
Upton,  N  Y.,  Aug.  1.  1917:  with  77th  Dlv.  In  France,  later  liaison 
officer,  staff  liX  Gen.  Ptrshiiig;  promot*.-d  It.  col.  Awarded  D.  S.  M.; 
Kiught  Comdr   St    Michael  and  St.  Geurge  (Brit.).  1919. 


Ari2ona  Small-Mine  Operators  Celebrate  the 
Second  Birthday,  February  10 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  mining  is  one  of  Arizona's  basic  Industries. 
Years  ago  It  wa.s  the  predominant  Industry.  Later  it  became 
rivaled  by  livestock  .and  agriculture.  Since,  however,  so  large 
a  proportion  of  this  State  Is  known  to  be  highly  mineralized, 
and  since  so  small  a  proportion  of  It  can  be  used  for  agri- 
culture, and  so  limited  are  the  possibilities  for  stock  raising. 
mlnlnK  must  continue  to  be  an  important  leg  of  our  Industrial 
prosperity.  If  not  the  taproot  of  our  economic  grrowth. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  mining  as  a  whole  has  been 
In  the  dumps  for  a  number  of  years  and  that  several  thing* 
are  needed  besides  the  presence  of  rich  ore  deposits  to  restore 
mining  activity  as  It  once  was  and  as  we  would  like  to  see  it 
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again  In  Arizona.     What  are  some  of  these   needed  steps 
which  might  be  taken  by  proper  governmental  action? 

First,  is  the  protection  of  our  present  copper  industry  from 
ruinous  competition  from  abroad.  This  step  has  been  par- 
tially taken  by  the  placing  and  retaining  of  an  excise  duty  on 
foreign  copper,  thus  giving  a  measure  of  protection  to  our 
own  production.     We  must  not  let  down  on  this  protection. 

Second  is  a  satisfactory  price  for  the  precious  metals,  gold 
and  silver,  which  are  found  rather  extensively  In  Arizona. 
Government  has  recently  taken  this  step  to  a  certain  extent 
by  fixing  the  price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  instead  of  the  old 
price  of  $20.67  an  ounce,  and  very  recently  by  remonetizing 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  However,  the  silver  bullion 
owners  are  paid  only  55  percent  for  their  bullion  at  the 
mint.  These  features  of  a  recent  act  can  but  stimulate  the 
mining  of  the  precious  metals  and  encourage  mining  of 
the  baser  metals  having  gold  and  silver  as  a  byproduct.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  understood  that  there  are  conveniences 
yet  to  be  worked  out  with  regard  to  the  Government's  pur- 
chase of  gold,  and  there  are  injustices  to  be  righted  concern- 
ing the  Government's  enormous  profit  of  45  percent  seignior- 
ace  on  silver.  No  one  has  seen  and  emphasized  these  de- 
tailed reform  needs  concerning  gold  and  silver  so  well  as 
have  the  small  mine  operators  of  Arizona. 

A  third  step  is  the  discovery  and  utilization,  in  a  broad 
program  of  national  defense  and  economic  development,  of 
strategic  war  materials,  especially  minerals,  in  Arizona.  It 
is  well  known  in  Arizona,  if  not  outside,  that  manganese, 
tungsten,  and  some  other  strategic  minerals  exist  in  abun- 
dance within  the  State.  To  prove  that  fact  and  to  get  gov- 
ernmental action  is  the  next  step  in  mining.  A  beginning 
has  been  made:  at  tliis  very  moment  men  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  are  exploring  the  mineral  possi- 
bilities of  Arizona.  Soon  we  shall  have  their  word,  together 
with  that  of  local  authorities,  as  to  what  actually  exists 
imder  our  pround.  Simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war,  the  Nation  hastened  to  lay  in  stock  piles  of 
the  strategic  minerals.  Perhaps  unfortunately,  this  legisla- 
tion was  written  by  an  eastern  Congressman,  but  western 
Congressmen  succeeded  in  writing  In  an  amendment  which 
provided  for  the  Buy  American  Plan  favoring  the  de- 
velopment of  home  production. 

A  fourth  step  calls  for  the  introduction  of  new  capital  into 
the  mining  industry  out  West.  That  conceivably  might  be 
brought  about  in  more  than  one  way.  To  those  of  us  who 
believe  thoroughly  in  individual  initiative  and  private  enter- 
prise, the  thing  could  be  done  automatically,  and  private  capi- 
tal would  eagerly  seek  investment  In  mining  if  prices  were 
right.  This  raises  the  question  of  how  prices  may  be  made 
right.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  by  Arizona  men 
designed  to  accomplish  that  end.  Another  proposal  is  that 
the  Government  liberalize  its  len4ing  regulations  so  that  gov- 
ernmental capital  may  be  more  readily  available.  This  calls 
for  a  liberalizing  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
requirements  and  regulations,  or  perhaps  an  extension  and 
liberalizing  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  powers. 
One  way  to  liberalize  the  R.  P.  C.  powers  would  be  to  extend 
its  loan  provisions  to  strategic  minerals  and  other  than  gold, 
silver,  or  tin.  to  which  it  is  now  limited.  Another  way  to 
liberalize  the  R.  P.  C.  would  be  to  furnish  it  more  funds  from 
which  mining  loans  could  be  made.  If  the  Government  turned 
back  into  the  mining  industry  the  45  percent  seigniorage 
profit  which  it  makes  on  domestically  mined  silver,  there 
would  automatically  be  provided  a  large  sum  which  ought  to 
be  loaned  to  mining  men.  Nothing  is  fairer  or  more  Just  than 
this  logical  proposal. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  steps,  unexpressed  until  the 
Arizona  small -mines  orp.anizatlons  crystallized  them  into 
plans  and  proposals.  As  I  .said  to  some  small -mine  operators 
In  Ajo  about  the  time  the  organization  was  born.  "Your  public 
servants  need  to  be  educated  along  these  highly  technical 
lines."  and  this  young  organization  in  Arizona,  only  2  years 
old,  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  just  that.  The  eyes  of  the 
mining  Industry  arc  upon  this  Arizona  organization  and  great 
'       things  may  be  expected  from  such  a  remarkable  2  years'  start. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements  Favored  by  Hon. 
Frederick  F.  Kenkel,  an  Authority  on  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  Ml.SSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  19i0 


ARTICU5  BY  FREDERICK  P.  KESKXlj 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  enjoying  the  fnend.ship  of  Mr.  Frederick  P. 
Kenkel.  of  St.  Louis,  a  man  who  I  feel  Is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing authorities  in  this  country  on  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
affairs.  Mr.  Kenkel  is  a  journalist.  In  1930  Mr.  Kenkel  re- 
ceived the  Laetare  medal  awarded  annually  by  the  Notre 
Ehime  University.  He  is  a  director  of  the  central  bureau  of 
the  Central  Vercin  and  editor  of  the  Central  Blatt  and  Social 
Justice,  the  official  journal  of  the  Central  Vereln  of  America, 
and  the  central  bureau.  This  magazine  has  been  published 
since  1909. 

Mr.  Kenkel  received  the  Notre  Dame  medal  in  consideration 
of  35  years  of  service  as  an  active,  energetic  journalist  and 
for  his  constant  espousal  of  sound  social  and  economic  teach- 
ings. Since  1895  he  has  fought.  In  the  papers  he  edited  and 
from  the  lecture  platform,  as  well  as  through  the  medium  of 
societies  with  which  he  has  been  affiliated,  and  their  resolu- 
tions, the  dangers  of  socialism  on  the  one  hand  and  of  im- 
scrupulous  misuse  of  wealth  and  privilege  on  the  other.  He 
is  essentially  an  exponent  of  a  wholesome  middle-class  policy. 
He  wants  this  class  preserved,  and.  where  it  has  vanished, 
restored.  The  farmer,  the  worker,  the  craftsman,  the  inde- 
pendent merchant  and  manufacturer,  the  "white  collar"  man. 
and  the  man  in  overalls  alike,  from  his  point  of  view,  are  to 
be  provided  with  opportunity  to  attain  and  retain  independ- 
ence and  to  foster  among  themselves  a  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility. While  the  middle  class,  which  Is  to  be  kept  open  to 
all.  is.  to  his  mind,  the  backbone  of  society  and  the  state,  he 
feels  cooperation  among  socially  and  economically  related 
individuals  and  groups  filled  with  a  sense  of  duty  toward  their 
families  and  society  and  the  state  is  an  essential  demand  for 
social  harmony  and  true  economic  progress. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Kenkel's  background.  I  feel  his  views  on  the 
question  of  reciprocal  agreements  should  be  Invaluable,  and 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Kenkel  published  in  the  February  issue 
of  Central  Blatt  and  Social  Justice.     The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Central -Blatt  and   Social   Justice ) 

THB     PHOXIMATB     AND     XJLTTRIOH     PVUFOBZ    OF    OtJm     TRADE     ACKZKMENTS 

Men  prof 688  to  love  peace;  horror  of  war  Is  expressed  on  every 

side;  vehemently  by  those  who  realize  best  that  our  Nation,  one  of 

I    the  "haves."  U  opposed  to  any  change  In  the  existing  condition  ol 

things  economic.     But  what  of  the   nations  left  out  In   the  cold? 

Is  It  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  accept  the  status  quo  as  pcrma- 

!    nent  and  therefore  never  to  be  questioned?    To  do  so  would  be 

I    tantamount  on  their  part  to  signing  their  death  warrant.     There 

'    would  be  little  else  left  to   them   but  gradual   decay   preceded  by 

I    revolutions  and  civil  wars.     Therefore,  the  "haves"  must  either  be 

1    wUllng  to  make  concessions  to  the  people  who  were  so  unfortunate 

to  be  the  last  out  of  the  woods  or  expect  to  defend  their  empires 

with  their  armies  and  navies. 

According  to  C  8.  Richards,  who  reviews  Professor  Bonn's  book, 
the  Crumbling  of  Empire,  In  the  South  African  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics, the  cbapu-r  devoted  to  empire  making  and  empire  break- 
ing "raises  maiiy  questions  of  vital  Importance  at  the  present 
moment:  the  position.-!  of  the  'have'  and  have  not'  natlonn  and  of 
equality  and  incquallly  among  nations  ■ '  As  Mr.  Richards  re- 
marks in  Bonn's  Judgment  the  conditions  necessary  to  world  peace 
are  a  return  to  universal  froc  trade  postulating  the  gradual  removal 
of  all  tariff  and  other  official  barriers.  As  between  conquest  or 
federation,  federation  is  shown  to  be  the  only  sane  method.  Implying 
a  vlUlnpness  on  the  part  of  the  "have"  countries  to  grant  conces- 
sions and  a  more  reasonable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  "have  nota." 


Loco  citato,  Johannesburg,  S.  A.,  vol.  7.  No.  3.  p.  323. 
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Ours  !•  one  of  the 

n«t*ly  proud      Now. 


have"  countrte*.  »  fact  of  which  we  are  InoMl- 
while   thi^rc   are  thcne   who  would   wlah   us  to 

imt'tb^  nattons  ol  the  world  toward  peare  and  fedrratlon.  there  la 

Utile  wilJUi^n*«a  on  our  part  lo  Krant  ccnceasiorw  of  an  economic 
naturr  Tt»  Jr.at«nce  a  po.m  Every  trade  agreement  concluded  by 
the  State  Dcpanment  under  the  %lae  leadership  of  Secretary  Hull 
haa  met  with  complalnta  and  crlticlam.  dictated  to  a  preat  exttnt 
by  l4<norance  of  the  facta  in  the  case  and  an  unwillingness  to  await 
results  Speaklnn  f  »r  the  National  Co<.)peratlve  Milk.  Producers  Fed- 
nauon.  Charles  W  Holman  lis  secretary,  accuses  the  trade  agree- 
nMCts  of  blix-ltlng  farm  r«>llef  and  asserts  that  "opposition  by  tht* 
fcneral  public  In  the  Unltwl  States  to  trade  at^reeiiients  la  icrowlns  "• 
The  opposition  to  aald  to  be  particularly  keen  amon?  farmers  "whose 
Interests  have  b»-en  lenst  prutect»"d  m  the  at^reements  mode  to  date  "  • 
C)r,  to  qutjte  Lnuia  B  Ward,  author  cf  a  pamphlet  Business  Is  Bu.-;- 
nesa  "America  bv  her  r«>c!procal  trade  a^reem'^nts  program,  pro- 
tected foretfrn  trade,  but  at  the  price  of  selling  the  farmer  down  the 
river  to  secure  a  more  Imposing  export  flRure  for  products  of 
Industry  '  •  A  narrow  opinion,  contrary  to  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
unr>-lated  to  the  broader  aspect.s  of  the  situation. 

M:  Hull  has  successfully  refuted  the  criticism  opponents  of  the 
rec  pnx«J-tr»de  a^eements  have  leveled  at  them.  The  letters  he 
addressed  to  benutor!.  Chakus  L.  McNact  and  A«thu«  H.  Vakden- 
pnm  en  Dertmber  Ifl  last  are  of  Interest  in  this  regard  The  S»KTe- 
tary  of  State  reminds  the  former  that,  when  addresping  the  Amerl- 
cai;  Farm  Bureau  WtleraUon  at  Ctucai^o  on  December  5.  1939.  he  had 
preMeiited  to  his  audience  -concluaive  evidence  of  the  advantages 
Btivired  by  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  more  spt-afically  by  our 
farmers,  from  the  operation  of  the  trade-agreements  program " 
Moreover,  that  be  had  "also  Indicated  some  of  the  urgent  reasons 
why  this  Nation.  In  Us  own  l>est  interest  and  In  the  face  of  the  pres- 
ent Krave  etr»ergency  conditiou*.  should  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
policy  underlying  that  progi  am."  *  There  Is  no  mention  In  Mr  Hull's 
statements  on  this  subject  vt  national  t>conomlc  self-sufllclency.  one 
of  the  outstanding  phenomena  of  our  days,  the  influence  of  which  on 
the  welfare  of  the  nations  of  the  world  is  so  far-reaching  Bu*  he 
does  ipeak  of  the  numerous  trade  restrictions,  such  as  forelgn- 
exf  hange  controls,  quota  restrictions  export-Import  license  sgree- 
menu.  and  other  similar  devices  which  serve  as  trade  barriers. 
They  are  tv>  an  extent  the  aftermath  of  the  World  War;  at  lU 
close  everywhere  the  condition  was  one  of  serious  dislocation  and 
maladjustment  In  txnh  agilculture  and  Industry,"  as  the  Secretary 
of  state  said  In  his  addr»*ss  War.  Peace,  and  the  American  Farmer, 
delivered  before  the  Ainerli  an-^arm  Bureau  Federation 

The  obvious  need  at  that  tune  was.  Mr.  Hull  f^tated  on  this 
occasion,  "the  rwioraiion  ol  normal  and  healthy  trade  relations 
amor.g  naMoiis  as  the  only  poastble  mean*  of  establishing  secure 
found .«t Ion*  for  endurlrn?  peace  and  for  the  ernnomtc  well-being  of 
the  pe<iplos  of  all  nations  "  But  that  la.  as  the  speaker  emphasized. 
••e)ia«ily  *hat  did  not  happen  Irkstend.  the  world  pre^taed  heod- 
k'ti«i  down  the  perllouf  road  of  narrow  natlunall<^m '  On  all 
■Ides  there  grew  up  n  va-«t  netwrwic  of  tnrte  rf^trininns  and  other 
tmp«Hlinirnt«  t«>  normal  eron<ini(c  lnl«rmur»e,  Imposed  according 
l4>  the  inlslafcrn  tlieorv  that  nuch  extrrmo  measures  would  bring 
f renter  |irim|M-rtty  Instead  ii>'W  ilinloratlons  wnr  added  Uy  the 
Did  A«rlnil»urr  and  o'her  «upi  Ins  pileil  up  In  ■otn"  paMs  of  the 
World  with  no  way  to  dell  them  At  the  ••«(fi"  t;ine  ntljer  fegiotn 
Weil'  liviiifl  on  nhoft  raitons  their  purrhaalntf  power  xrrlmialv  rs- 
dtK  •Hi    bv    Innhllity   Wi  sett   th«lr   liidusirial   mimI   otitsr   PurptustHi   to 

%i'  tliiil  iiiiijlil  h«v»«  Kdftsrt  no  pfoof  nf  it  f»ir'h»<r  an*!  mi^rr 
tiiA<  I  I  •  ftHitilt  of  fi<4ti)Mt<»l  iH<<)iiMti«i(<  •"If  •ufll'lem  V  tt'p  l< 
ti'  II  r  »si«>i>Kiiin  of  *i%*>  euKivsdoM  or  irtniitifiM  lur«i  iif  pfodui'is  nirt 
hi|i>»<«i<i  \ti4ttn'mt  >>t  iMiMinrd  DM  IIm<  Wi  ri)l  iiotikfl  iM  i4<«>«<  iiMati- 
lil.t.  >>f  I  oiihiri"*  foM««|  or  li<iii|>l<-«|  lo  Hilopi  ||M«  riMiias  hy  ilis 
rsMt  f    til   !••  irf  iMt'<>Miti|Mii)tl  arTsir*      t'hfor*iiiiNtt'ty    odr  iMitliUy 

|i>W»lh«>r  Willi  iiOlxf   liNllolo    «rsa  tfUlKy  of   "MfMl    (MUUIm  of  |Ni||>  V" 
%liii  ii     I  oMiril«MU'«i  Mr»<*liv  dUMiiM  Ihr  iwstiiit^s  to  llts  iiiipaliiM' ii( 

'~'"~~~.4||     lit'      Wliolp     Wolt  I    •>.  ..|..ilttli      alttiSlloli       ultil     I  I|lt)tllt4lt>l|       III     Ills 

grfe»t  |ft«iier«|  l»i«>4li  down  «(  ihs  slid  »f  the  (tnad"  ' 

"Wf  r>rtM«Hl  Id  ra>*>  Ihs  rsallllit*  of  ihs  sKurtMoti,"  Mr  Hull  ••aoris 
"W*  rsiavxi  o«ir  larilT  alisriily  and  iMillacriiiiDiHtelv  slid  tint"  iti<«ds 
|(  I  III  I  •••Ml  I  lip  for  oMur  rountriv*  lo  li«>«p  up  iliflr  pun  I  »«•••■  of  mir 
fsfiM  niid  'riUmr  pr«alu«'l«  slid  at  iti*  MMMi  tiiii«<  main*  (Mynwiila  on 
thru  dot"*  Ui  US  Ws  •l»#li  trtiwl  til  «Map«i  ths  r4maM|ii«nrt>a  bf 
loMMiif  III*  money  t4i  |Niy  fr»r  our  own  e«|Mifts  Kliialljr,  art«<r 
•nhoio.4iii«  III  tiKlit  our  ltit<int|«Ni  u(  unrti  nvnp  raUliiM  our  tsrllT,  ws 
••Pt>«^l  iiir  tliitisi  >.r  an  ever-narntwinK  •N'oniiiiiie  |<ol|fy  by  putting 
on  our  own  ■tniuie  (Kxika  in  IWM>  one  nf  ths  m<Mt  lll-tiniMi  ana 
^■•<iv  ptsisa  of  lefulatlun  In  Uis  »nl4r«  htstunr  uf  this  innintry-- 
(he  Hawlsy.MiniM't  A*t  " 

VMo«t  fiiWoWMt  l*.  indrMl,  "painful  htstnfy."  to  Uas  Mr  Ifuil'a 
sapieMioii  rtts  UiirtsiM'Y  t«  ailr>t»t  Htnnnmir  ■slf-su«I»risnrr  sfirtMiU 
t«»  aJi  parts  t»r  ths  wiiftd  with  rt«ulU  fr»im  which  the  fsmuts  of 
uur  .ouMiry  will  eontinus  l«  suffsr  «  "tlis  ckmai^-uo  rtiannsls  of 
nmtualiy  briirOct»l  tmd*  bsttvsrn  our  eouniry  luux  utitor  cuuoutM" 


norn  n|ir. 


»rttn  hu  Tradi*  AtfTsMnsnl  With  ArgsaUns.    Waahlngtou,  p.  97. 
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are  not  reopened  and  kept  open.     To  do  so  la  the  purpose  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934. 

Fully  In  accord  with  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
toward  attaining  this  end.  the  President  In  a  noteworthy  pas^sage  of 
his  recent  annual  message  declares  authoritatively: 

"For  many  years  after  the  World  War  blind  economic  selfishness 
In  most  countries.  Including  our  own,  resulted  in  a  destructive 
mine  field  of  trade  restrictions  which  blocked  the  channels  of  com- 
merce among  nations.  This  policy  was  one  of  the  contributing 
caus'?s  of  existing  wars.  It  dammed  up  vast  unsalable  surpluses, 
helping  to  bring  about  unemployment  and  suffering  i:i  the  United 
States  and   everywhere   else. 

'To  point  the  way  to  break  up  the  log  Jam,  our  Trade  Agreements 
Act  was  passed,  based  upon  a  policy  of  equality  of  treatment 
among  nations  and  of  mutually  profitable  arrangements  of  trade." 

Ultimately.  President  Roosevelt  Ins-sts  on  the  importance  of  the 
Trnde  Agreements  Act  at.d  that  It  should  be  extrndtd  "a>  an  indls- 
pen.sabk'  part  of  the  foundation  of  any  stable  and  durable  peace." 
The  old  conditions  of  world  trade,  he  continues,  "made  for  no  en- 
during peace;  and  when  the  time  comes,  the  Un.ted  States  must 
list.'  Its  ii-.fluence  to  open  up  the  trade  channels  of  tho  world  In  order 
that  no  nation  need  feel  compelled  In  later  days  to  seek  by  force 
of  arms  what  It  can  well  gain  by  peaceful  conference  For  this 
purpose  we  need  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  even  mere  than  when 
It  was  passed  "  * 

There  is  meaning  and  logic  In  the  President's  further  statement 
that  our  Nation  would  find  It  difBcult  to  exert  Its  leadership  "when 
the  time  comes  for  a  renewal  of  world  peace  •  •  •  if  this  Gov- 
ernment t>ccomes  a  dog  In  the  manger  of  trade  selfishness  "  And 
while  "the  present  President  of  the  United  States '  subscribes  to 
and  follows  Washington's  precept,  wamlrg  the  nation  against  en- 
tangling foreign  alliances,  he  asserts  the  belief  that  "trade  co- 
operation with  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  violate  that  precept 
In  any  way  " 

The  Hawley-Smoot  tartfT  has  amply  proved  the  contention  that 
the  protective  tariff  on  Imports  tends  to  destroy  foreign  markets 
of  the  farmer's  surplus.  This  has  resulted  in  condluons  even  the 
numerous  well-meant  rffcrts  of  t^e  Government  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  agriculture  hav.^  not  surmounted.  The  farmers  of  our 
country  do  not.  as  a  body,  enjoy  prosjaerlty.  King  Cotton  Is  .<;lck 
even  unto  death  and  his  realm,  the  South,  Is  facing  a  pitiful  eco- 
nomic situation  from  which  there  seems  no  escape  In  spite  of 
th(>  evident  results  of  economic  natlonaiism  on  agr.culture  and  In- 
dustry, "the  only  suggestions  seriously  put  forward  by  opponents 
of  the  program  (of  trade  agreements)  are.  '  as  Mr  Hull  remarked  on 
the  occasion  previously  referred  to.  "poorly  disguised  maneuvers  to 
return  this  country  to  the  Hawley-Smoct  embargo  policy  or  Its 
equivalent." ' 

The  author  of  these  sentences  cl»»Brly  stated  In  his  letter  to 
Senator  Vanofnbcmo  what,  In  his  opinion,  "the  Interests  of  this 
Nation  demand  under  existing  abnormal  conditions — an  emergency 
method  of  adjusting  our  tariQ  structure  with  a  view  to  obtaining, 
through  rerlproc.ll  rcluctlnn  of  trade  barriers  In  foreign  countrlt.i, 
bett«r  mnrkrt  outlf't'«  nHmnd  for  our  trrfnt  exportable  -urplu^e^ 
of  farm  and  faet^'ry  products  This  means  that  we  rnu<«t  have  a 
method  by  which  we  can  adju^it  our  larllT  rntos  below  tli"  eniharit? 
IpveN  of  the  Hawlpy-Bmoot  Act  '•  But  tlue  rHri«  ^ould  hi  oh- 
•rrved  "to  Minkf  sure  that  th  •  hratiche*  of  prcKlU' lion  Iniinrdlniilv 
roneertied.  In  sirfi<  ul'iire  and  in  Ittrluntrv.  ar«  amply  o«f'-Ktiar<led  ' 
An  nlinoat  ■uperflU'tl''  nMurHhce,  we  arc  so  wsdctid  to  ths  riil«tlr>g 
isi-irt  )Hill(<)r,  and  Ininiinxs,  no  arttsltivn  tu  iMorr>>riiiii  e  wnti  tlis 
niono)Miil/'ll'<  piivili'UK  lli«  Iniirr  rnUnW*  It  Willi,  lliai  mo  fir* 
f-aihinu  ili'pufMiro  ?f>iin  \\m<  •«l»l|liK  ofdrr  of  UiIIik*  In  potmlhls 
f^sn  Irsds  U  for  thu  |ii«i»<rii  nt  Irnnii  out  of  <he  i|U»«Uiiii  IY'mIh 
SMM'i  inxiilA  nfx  svidPiiily  ilo'  only  iiiiisiM*  wk  tisvn  mi  <<itr  (iifiiin«ii'l 
lo  iiiiiiMsi*  III!  irfn  Is  of  Ui»  HrtWli>)fNm<»ut  siitiiNttfKf*  tntl  i<'  aiil 
a  (li*iriti  Uil  w  ii't  I"  "(i<  II  up  ths  Usitly  cI'MUta  il.m.iisU  i>f  Wii«r^ 

ItSdolMl    ItNlIn 

It  haa  b^<sn  said  (Ik*  silsiing  i|uvi«riiNiir«  ovrr  MMilpiy  hy  Ihs 
lispliNllslii  of  lh«  prrami  ftiski*  (or  s  sisti<  of  |h'I|hiIu«I  wnr 
Allliu«t  Hi  ftklo  ago  a  forini<r  H<iMiaiy  uf  lim  Tishsuiv  MIisW  • 
t4ih1  ths  iitu'li>tii  iKidy  •»■  Hii'v  Wit  Dhivs'tiiy  (|ii>  ii>  w  ipn*>ity  would 
WKiieaa  a  ireinend<  Un  liMirrly  fiMighl  intsinaiionsl  irnd»  war  !>•• 
iws*)it  PiiMlaiHl.  rrsiKw  Osriiuiiiy  and  uur  ouuniry.  with  ths  nitr* 
hsts  ui  tiM  world  i'>r  llieir  ami  TliU  prounustioMtiuii  |  rwyrd  uiiiy 
t(H«  cMTrsct  III  fact,  Japuii,  Itnlv.  aiiU  •  frw  iilii«<r  >ouiilrirs  ut  iiuw 
pnrtlripatlni  In  the  struKKir      In  a  lM*«ur«  deliverrd  a  iMtls  uy^ 


a  aasads  imtrnt  bsfori>  ths  Artnv  War  Coltaus  at  W««hln«UNi.  D  C  , 
llsnry  C  ^tery,  prnfessor  of  arotiomici  at  Ysle  liniversHv.  do« 
I'larsd  'Ths  iimst  r«<p|it  wars,  au4ili  as  thi<  ll<irr  War  and  ths  war 
hvtwsm  RUMiM  niwl  .fapaii,  have  uiiiptri'iiitahly  been  pninaiily 
sennofntA  In  thsir  naturs.  and  If  I  havs  hern  rorrsri  iti  nijr  sists* 
Diatiu  fvgiirdlntf  Uts  sruuomio  chsiigr*  of  ths  last  vmrration  and 
thsir  elT«<t  on  (l>a  itwrfasinK  r>u-«i  c<itiB<.'iouai»css  and  fsstings  nf 
tnt«rastionsl  lu«uuty,  wr  mi>y  t>r  aurc  that  rv<  n  itioru  coniplstily 
than  in  ths  past  nations  will  srldnm  i{o  to  «Rr  except  for  com- 
BMTCUU  MtrantMge.  but  will  ulilmatrly  resort  to  arms  wtMn  ooo< 


*|hwwi  release,  ths  Prssidsnt't  Message  to  Oongress  of  ths  United 
Blatsa.  WashingUjn    January  3.  1»40.  p    4 
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vlnced  that  by  victory  they  will  secure  for  then-.sclvcs  the  neccssury 
means  of  their  commercial  welfare."  • 

Tne  wars  of  the  pa?t  25  years  have  underscored  with  a  stylus 
dipped  in  blood  th^  oplnlcn  expressed  by  Profess<.r  Emery,  whose 
Hddress  was  published  in  1914  by  the  War  Department  for  distri- 
bution m  connection  with  the  educational  work  of  the  Army. 
Historians  of  the  lulure  will  \lew  the  catastrophic  results  of  the 
wars  we  have  wltncs,-.ed  since  1914  with  astonishraint  over  our 
apparent  inability  to  realize  that  the  da>*8  of  purely  national  exist- 
ence of  states  and  nations  have  passed.  They  will  depl  -re  the  fact 
that  our  times  should  have  produeed  no  statesmen  cup-ble  of  im- 
buing the  nations  of  the  world  with  the  conviction  existing  condi- 
tions demanded  of  them  the  acknowledgment  in  fact  of  the 
solidarity  cf  the  human  family  Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
foutrht  a  stiff  turlfT  var  between  New  York  and  Connecticut.  How 
ridiculous  this  event  appears  to  us  today.  Among  the  reasons  re- 
sponsible for  the  World  War  the  tariff  laid  by  Austria-Hungary  on 
Serbian  pigs — caused  by  the  machinations  certain  competing  manu- 
laclurers  of  armaments  had  been  guilty  of — was  n;;t  the  last  or 
least.  And  thus  throughout  the  centuries  strife  has  been  en- 
pcndercd  and  wars  fought  to  satisfy  either  the  need  or  greed  of 
peoples. 

Our  receding  from  the  position  we  assumed  by  adopting  the 
"Hawley-Smoot  embargoes"  grants,  therefore,  a  ray  of  light  and 
hope,  sustained  by  the  President's  words  regarding  the  obligation 
of  the  Nation  to  open  the  trade  channels  of  the  world  with  the 
Intention  of  promoting  International  peace.  Whatever  the  out- 
come of  this  policy  may  be.  It  is  a  commendable  eiTort  to  veer  away 
from  economic  nationalism,  of  which  Plus  XI  says  the  state  has 
made  Itself  guilty,  having  become  "a  slave  bound  over  to  the 
service  of  human  passion  and  ^reed."  " 


Subsistence  Relief  Bill  for  Emergency  Areas  Due  to 
Droughts,  Floods,  and  Other  Acts  of  Nature  in  the 
United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 

Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  introduction  of 
this  mca.'Turc  Is  an  indirect  result  of  conditions  which  were 
experienced  in  my  own  conBre.s.slonal  district  In  the  .'outhern 
tier  of  New  York  State  during  the  past  summer  wh(  n  a 
10.71-lnrh  rlenelenry  In  rainfall  during  our  normal  riowing 
ara.inn  of  157  day.s  eau.ird  an  acute  and  in  some  vnnn  dl»- 
untroud  •horti'K''  in  MibMstencp  roUBhagrs, 

Tlial  mrwnt  what  If  nirana  in  every  part  nf  I  ho  rnuntry 
when  nnvthitm  nf  Ih"  inrt  hapt>rn«,  It  mrani  that  our 
fainir|:»  mtr  fncrd  v^l'h  the  aiirtntttlvn  i-f  M-llitiM  ofT  n 
Jaiue  pari  of  I  hell  nfd' k  al  a  trrrinc  naerin«  <^  or  eb«n  buyiiiK 
KMjfchmfe*    nl    f'Xoibllulit    flMWrea    fiol    fOhalnleiit    With    «ooU 

furrti  M'onninv 

'MiP  ah'JiaU"  ttiniMinl'nl  !.»  xtmielhlMd  like  ftOOOO  inun  of 
h»y  and  yflOOo  \"t\^  of  .  iiMl.tun,  both  fltfurto  upelling  dianxfr 
for  a  ijteai  inuiiy  i  \nt\i  im  titiltbn  wr  could  f-buin  hwy  al  nom* 
Inwl  iruen  for  iJw  nlu-f  nf  our  farrfierh,  1  ^.ay  'noiiuiml 
lAUft,"  litniihe  ot  tht'  lait  ilial  v<?ry  lltll*'  hay  I*  wnmn  in 
cur  ana  for  tM«*  < otnoieii  i.il  inark««t.  At  leaht  Oft  p'-ieetil  of 
It  h  urown  for  >.ut>Nihtriu'-'  iiuii>oae«  only  and  it  abhoibrd  by 
the  livtMioek  on  thf  farmn  wlier©  U  U  Krowri,  Itoughly.  I 
would  nay  that  the  nvrraife  cont  of  luch  hay  in  Ihe  mow  U 
Iriut  than  14  p^r  ton,  reprrnrnted  In  Ub'jr.  tram  tlinr,  iranH- 
poriaflon,  taxm,  and  other  ovrrhead.  Thin  mean*  that  for 
the  f»rmer  to  «o  out  and  buy  hubnlitcncc  hay  at  more  than 
let  u«  my  18  or  110  a  ton,  even  In  an  ffneryency,  would  be 
thoroughly  diwintrou*  in  farm  economlcd.  It  would  ulnk  the 
overuse  dairy  farmer, 

But  when  we  bought  to  obtain,  through  the  varlou«  agen- 
cies of  Oovernment,  the  shipment  of  hay  Into  that  drought- 
Btrleken  area  to  be  distributed  by  Oovernment  agencies  at 
a  maximum  price  of  $10  a  ton  (which  was  all  that  sound 
farm  economics  dictated),  we  ran  head-on  Into  the  fact 


•  Some  Economic  Aspects  of  War.    Waahlngton,  1914.  p.  IL 
^  QuadragcaUno  axmo.     Oxford  ed..  p.  40. 


that  no  law  existed  permitting  such  relief  in  subsistence 
crops  for  animal  consumption,  regardless  of  the  emergency. 
The  Agricultural  Department  was  willing  enough  and  so 
v.ere  the  various  farm  agencies,  but  none  of  them  had  any 
legal  right  or  power  to  do  the  thing  which  had  to  be  done 
if  any  real  assistance  within  economic  reason  were  to  do 
given  to  our  farmers. 

As  an  example,  the  Farm  Seeurity  Administration  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  make  loans  for  the  purchase  of  hay.  But 
what  point  would  there  be  in  a  farmer's  borrowing  money 
to  buy  .subsistence  hay  at  $18  to  $25  a  ton?  His  business 
i imply  could  not  stand  it  even  though  he  were  able  to  borrov.' 
in  unlimited  amounts. 

So  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this  bill  which  has  been 
prepared  after  extended  conferences  and  detailed  investiga- 
tion— what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  define  a  policy  for  Gov- 
ernment relief,  which  is  not  a  grant,  covering  such  cases  all 
over  the  country  in  the  future — emergencies  due  to  acts  of 
nature,  such  as  fires,  frosts,  droughts,  insect  plagues,  earth- 
quakes over  which  the  farmers,  ranchers,  and  husbandrymen 
of  those  areas  have  no  possible  control  and  to  which  they 
are  certainly  not  contributive  in  any  way  through  negligence 
or  bad-farmiiiR  practices. 

I  neglected  to  say  that  one  argument  which  was  rai.sed 
again.'^t  Government  relief  such  as  we  asked  for  at  the  time, 
and  such  as  other  areas  over  the  United  States  are  bound  to 
need  from  time  to  time,  was  that  the  purchase  and  trans- 
portation of  hay  or  roughages  of  any  kind  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  resale  to  emergency-area  farmers  at  nominal  prices, 
for  subsistence  purposes  only,  would  conflict  with  comniercial 
op)erations. 

Tliat  is  why  we  have  undertaken  in  this  bill  to  draw  the 
proper  line  of  distinction  between  subsistence  crops  and 
commercial  crops  and  to  set  up  some  other  definitions  highly 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  a  rea.sonable  Government 
policy  covering  such  emergency  relief.  Our  definitions  may 
not  in  every  circumstance  coincide  with  dictionary  definitions, 
or  even  the  d(  finitions  which  are  taught  by  some  agricultural 
colleges.  That  is  to  say.  they  may  not  go  as  far.  Bui  they 
are  practical,  as  every  farmer,  every  ranchman,  every  hus- 
bandryman  in  the  United  States  will  recognize. 

In  thi.s  bill  wn  have  established  the.se  definitions  and  thf^n 
we  have  done  what  has  been  done  i^o  often  In  the  i»a.st  frw 
ycar.s.  We  have  statrd  the  intent  of  the  CnriKrrr.s.  In  other 
wnrdx.  we  have  atidnptcfl  to  outline  Ihe  polh  y  of  the  Unlt-ed 
Hliitr-s  CJovernnictii  in  Mich  inu'ler'*.  mnkitiH  It  entirely  plain 
ihm  hr^rf  iB  no  IntrrferriifT  with  any  eomtnerclal  crop,  ltd 
MioVeineMt,  or  llfl  UM' 

Ttif'fi  wr  luive  iitulniakin  lo  ouiline,  nt«t.  what  a  eondillon 
«.f  Mii»'i«inry  itt.  how  It  la  (iialrd,  and  lu»w  II   beeoiiua  an 

oiH'  ini  (ill  t, 

We  liiiV"  prolecled  \\n  eH.ahli'hfiir'hl  n'-.  nii  ofTI'  lal  fttci  M) 
ttmt  II  will  l»"  iMipohhiblfi  Id  (III)  iniM  ih<-  'f'n  ir  ury  of  iIm» 
Unil'il  Millie-.  I'M  CO  lall'-d  ii-lxf  or  (iiMUffi'v  pwrpohfd  iri 
juhl  any  fild  en  <•  'J"iie  H«Trci.»ifv  of  Aiai'iilfiire,  ih»«  fJov- 
ein-ir  of  the  Mlaie,  and  ihe  Kirin  Hiireaii  p<  nple  who  un»  on 
the  i/n-ufid  mii»-.t  noi  only  Ik'  huiuflid,  but  liny  iriii^t  certify 
to  Ihe  exi.-teiiee  of  hiich  un  emerKervy  due  to  mi  iw  t  of  Nuturs. 

Then  we  have  prr)vided  for  un  ea'ty,  foolpioof,  chlwlpronf 
m''thod  of  j'lviiiK  direct  r<li''f  within  ih^-  f.hoiteRt  p(jf,hible 
time  without  unneert«Httry  red  laiM*.  We  havn  provided 
o(faln^t  profit  by  the  Clovernm«-nt  or  by  the  individual  dls- 
tributorn,  and  In  hection  V  of  thlM  bill  we  hav«  provided  fw 
A  fine  of  $1,000  or  a  year  In  prlwm,  or  b^jth,  for  chlwUne, 
faUlfleatlon  of  returnN.  rehale  of  relief  ,'.ub';l«tenc«,  ond  we 
have  aho  hUKKehted  the  nort  of  bookkeepirx/  which  we  b«'llevo 
the  tuxpuycrn  have  a  right  to  expect  when  Fedi  ral  moneys 
are  UM'd  for  thiH  or  any  other  worthy  relief  purpo.se. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  It  plain  that  this  act  probably 
will  not  do  my  people  In  the  Thirty-fourth  Congressional 
District  any  particular  good  this  year.  It  comes  too  lat«. 
The  damage  has  been  done  in  my  district,  and  It  is  rather 
tremendous  damage,  too,  because  no  such  law  as  this  was  on 
the  Federal  statute  books  among  all  the  relief  laws  that  have 
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been  passed.  What  ve  are  trying  to  do  here  i«  to  prevent 
the  same  sort  of  economic  d-saster  in  the  agriciiltural  struc- 
ture in  other  parts  of  the  ccuntry  due  to  a  lack  of  sclcntiflc 
approach  to  emergency  relici  probk-ms  until  they  have  be- 
come di.sast  ers. 

There  i£  nothing  of  the  "grah  bag"  about  this  bill;  nothing 
of  the  pork  barr*-!  "  We  have  tried  to  draft  a  sensible,  prac- 
tical emergency  measure  which  I  think  will  be  recognized 
bjr  farmers,  ranchmen,  and  husbandry-men  tjenerally  all  over 
flic  country  as  the  .-^anie  .ort  of  honest  help  wh:ch  one  farmer 
would  extend  to  hii  neighbor  if  the  other  neighbor  were  m 
difficulty. 

Call  It  a  helping  hand  from  Uncle  Sam  if  you  want  to.  It 
!•  Just  that.  There  is  no  radicaliJjn  In  it,  no  paternalism, 
no  sociah.Nm.  or  ccmmunism.  It  is  as  sound  as  the  founda- 
tion:* of  a  wcll-buiU  t>arn. 

(From  the  Blngliaintoc  (N.  Y  »  Press  of  Pebruary  3.  1940] 
THE  oirmcNCK 

Aside  from  tU  t!eliber»te  approach  to  a  wr  11 -demonstrated  probkrn 
In  turm  ecxmomrii.  R»T3rrs«'nt«»ti\-e  Ed  Hai.l  s  propoaed  metisure  for 
emergency  .*ubau«ence  relief  in  case  of  drt-utili.*  or  other  act*  of 
Ood  Is  a  good  example  of  the  cttfferpnce  b»nwetr.  New  Deal  legisla- 
tion and  okl-faahtotied  American  le<g»latlon  on  the  sfime  subject 

One  might  als<i  say  th.i-  it  Is  a  good  example  of  the  diflerence 
between  tht^  Republican  viewpoint  and  the  New  Deal  viewpotnt. 
That  !9  parilcularly  truo  of  the  formula  which  It  sets  up  fur  the 
admtnliitratton  of  nerreKarr  rmeritfrK^y  farm  relief  It  ts  a  work- 
iBunlike  Job  Rules  of  adniinistratkm  are  not  left  to  the  diacrtml- 
natKm  of  quasi -judicial,  quasi-adnunistratlve  t>ady.  No  new  bu- 
reaus ur  o^riclea  are  f stiAbiUhcd  to  carry  liirough  Its  proviaior^. 
Nnt  only  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  e«tabll.«hed  by  a  flat  statement  on 
the  subject,  but  an  exact  process  by  which  the  emerijency  is  estab- 
lished and  through  which  aid  is  given  la  delineated  In  ftill  ouUlne. 

Further.  th'>  meamre  cirrles  penalMos — and  they  are  atlfT  ones — 
against  chUvUtug  Those  penalties  are  r.ot  limited  to  the  recipient. 
They  see  also  aimed  at  the  distributing  agency,  and  even  include 
Oovrrnment  employoes  who  falsify  reports. 

As  Mr  Hau.  says,  it  Isn't  a  "gT<ib  tmg"  or  a  "pork  barrel  "  It  Umt 
loose  at  the  purse  strings  It  Is  a  str.ct  formula,  and  yet  there  Is  no 
dels>lng  aiid  en'.anglii.g  red  tape  to  It  Ai;  economy-minded  Con- 
|tr»'s^  rather  slrk  and  tirt-d  of  the  creation  of  new  agencies  for  every 
conielvable  act  erf  govtrnnient.  should  welcome  It  as  establishing  a 
b«w  pattern  in  such  matters. 


Reciprocal-Trade   Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

0>'   MINNESOTA 

IN  THK  HOrSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 

Mr  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN  Mr.  Sp--aker.  under  leave  to 
extend  my  rt-marks  in  the  Rtcord.  I  include  that  portion  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Mirmcsota  Farm  Bureau  Pederaticn  on  January  17,  1940. 
relating  to  tj-ade  agrecmenLs. 

This  resolution.  I  t)elieve.  represents  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  farmers  in  the  State  of  Mmnesota.  and  it  will  be 
noted  that  this  resolution  dilltis  with  the  attuude  as  expresf^ed 
by  the  national  orgamzaLicn  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

n.  Taxos  AcurEMTrTfTS 

While  supportli\«;  g-^eraliy  the  continuance  of  reciprocal -trade 
agrvementis  we  dema:id  that  no  .--uch  agreements  be  consummated, 
the  effect  of  wh;ch  may  or  wciild  be  to  force  or  hold  domestic 
piice*  on  any  fsrm  products  b»k  w  parity  level.  Any  other  course 
VKiuld  justify  the  ccndemnaUon  of  any  such  agreements  by  all 
•^ricuJtural  groups:    Now.   UtereXi^re.   be   it 

At'.A-;ird.  That  In  the  negoUuucn  of  any  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ment that — 

1.  No  tariff  concessions  be  made  on  items  In  any  treaty  or  agrpe- 
ment  the  eifect  of  which  wi^uld  be  likely  to  reduce  or  hold  the 
domesuc  price  of  any  farm  commodity  below  parity; 

2  Pull  hearing  be  given  to  spokcj-mcn  for  producers  of  agricul- 
tural ronunodttles  affected  In  any  way  by  treaty  concessions,  with  a 
gtiarunty  of  consideniUon  of  such  representations,  and  assurance 
that  no  treaty  hhall  be  completed  untU  a  full  aiKl  complete  record 
ct  such  hearings  has  been  m:ide  aviUlahie:  and 

S  Tt»at  the  United  States  Senate  must  approve  each  proposed 
tnat)  or  ■grsstarnt  iu  us  eutUsty  la  oNtar  to  n»km  U  •Secttv*. 


Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  given  me  in  the  House, 
I  include  herewith  in  my  remarks  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
W.  S.  Moscrip.  president  of  the  T^in  City  Milk  Producers 
Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  clearly  expresses  the 
opinion  of  that  association,  an  organization  of  farmers  In 
Minnesota.  In  reference  to  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Moscrip's  orsanization  backs  up 
the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  the  resolution 
concerning  trade  agreements. 

Twin  Crrr  Miuc  Prodctctrs  .\ssociatiow, 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  January  30,  1940. 
Hon   H   CAai.  A.'«per.«;kn. 

House  Office  Butldinff.  Washingtcm.  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  A?»Dxa.sx»«  Nrwi>pap.  r  report.s  of  the  appearance  at 
Edward  ONfal.  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
before  the  Ways  and  Mean.*?  Comm^mee.  give  the  impression  that  this 
fed' ration  favors  reciprocal -trade  agreements.  The  newspaper  re- 
ports of  his  BtaU'ment  do  not  indicate  that  the  proper  safef^xiards 
for  American  aKricullure.  as  we  In  Minnesota  understand  such  safe- 
guards, were  included. 

For  ycur  Information  as  to  the  position  of  the  Minnesota  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  I  am  ervcioslng  a  printed  copy  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  this  organization  at  their  annual  mcet'.np  in  St.  Paul  on 
January  17,  IMC  I  have  marked  in  red  the  resolution,  which  Is 
No  2.  regaixllng  trade  agreements.  Article  3  of  this  resolution.  It 
would  se.  m  to  n\e.  ought  to  mwt  any  fair-minded  person's  Ideas  as 
to  the  proper  procedure  m  approving  trade  agreements  or  treaUca. 

H.ive  we  reached  a  point  In  this  country  where  we  are  fearful  of 
en'rustiiig  to  the  United  States  S-^nate  the  duties  which  unqurs- 
tlonably  are  theirs  under  the  Constitution,  namely,  the  approval  of 
trade  agreements  and  treaties?  If  this  Ls  true,  we  had  best  recog- 
nize It  by  doing  away  with  that  body  and  rrslgnlng  ourselves  to 
dictatorship,  such  as  ts  apparenUv  desired  by  this  administration. 

If  we  have  not.  then  Congreas  should  assert  Itself  by  so  amending 
the  Trade  Treaty  Act  as  to  require  Senate  ratification,  court  review, 
and  a  return  to  our  constitutional  government. 

Your  bfst  efforts  to  secure  such  an  amendment  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Yours  trtily, 

W.  3.  McMCkiP 


Aid  for  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MTLW.^tJKEE  JOURNAL  OP  FEBRUARY 

2,   1940 


Mr.  THTLL.  Mr.  SpeakT.  under  leave  to  extrnd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  2,  1940: 

IFrom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  2,  1940) 

IT    MEANS    CtJNS,    BUI, LETS.    AIRPUINES 

Odd  Nan^n,  son  of  the  explorer.  clariflc'S  the  question  of  aid  to 
Finland — that  is.  h^  rlnrlfles  by  explaining  Jtt?t  what  the  Finns 
need  and  expect.     He  said  while  in  Milwaukee: 

•'Everyboiiy  in  Fmlnnd  and  In  Scandinavia  knows  what  Flnla".d 
m«aiis  when  It  specftt-s  a  lc>an  for  "governmentaJ  purposes.'  That 
means  but  one  thing.     It  means  guns,  builcts.  alrj^lanrs  " 

The  request,  then.  Is  for  American  economic  participation  In  the 
war,  not  by  our  citizens  but  by  the  Government.  It  amounts  to 
makii^  an  end  of  our  formal  neutrality. 

That  the  sympathy  of  Americans  is  with  FInLind  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  The  pub'.ic  has  expressed  sympathy  In 
two  wa>'s:  In  condemnation  of  Rusala  and  In  contributions  for 
Uie  relief  of  Finnish  war  sufferers. 

There  has  not  been  anywhere  near  the  same  expression  for  a 
course  that  might  Involve  us  In  war  and  would  certainly  make  an 
end  of  our  neutrality  Seme  fev,  mm  in  CoreT-»»es  have  urgt^ 
sucb  a  step.  There  was  the  proposal  to  lend  $60,000,000  for  arms. 
and  the  plan  to  sell  10  000  of  cv:r  new  rlfics  to  the  Finns  at  •! 
each,  alihou*;h  they  cost  $100  each  to  make.  Thia  would  amount  to 
a  war  subsidy  of  $990  000  on  one  shlpmer.t. 

In  Reneral.  public  expression  shied  away  frmn  that.  Oongres- 
slonal  leaders  backed  off  from  it.  And  President  Roosevelt  neatly 
sidestepped.  Some  cf  his  lieutenants  said  thoy  would  ftiht  lur  the 
proposals  If  he  would  give  the  word,  but  he  did  not  give  it. 

Instead,  there  has  evidently  ijeen  the  feellne:  that  If  we  gave 
enough  lor  aon military  purpoaas,  «•  oould,  pttrhajw^  ayoM  f»^ir»g 
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the  question  of  military  aid  Proposed  congressional  help  now  calls 
for  ncnmllltary  loans,  of  a  size  yet  undetermined.  One  such  loan 
is  already  in  effect. 

But  this  does  not  meet  the  ne.d.  as  Finland  and  those  who  speak 
for  her  make  clear.  They  are  frank  Here  is  no  attempt  to  propa- 
gandize America,  to  mislead  this  country.  The  request  is  for  puns, 
bullets,  airplanes.  Finland,  locking  at  the  size  and  man  power 
of  her  fee.  foresees  difeat  unless  It  is  war  aid  that  comes.  Food, 
hot  coffee,  bandages,  medicines  will  not  do.  Tliese  have  their 
place,  and  no  doubt  Finland  is  grateful.  But  It  has  to  be  guns  to 
repel  Invaders  and  planes  to  sl.oot  down  the  bombers  If  Finland 
is  to  survive. 

So  we  have  to  face  this  question.  There  Is  no  dodging.  We 
might  as  well  stc^p  tieatlng  ar.jund  the  bush.  Either  we  abandon 
our  neutrality  and  tiecome  the  ally  of  Finland  or  we  do  not  meet 
the  Finnish  needs  and  requests  And  If  we  do  ab.indon  our  neu- 
trality, we  have  no  idea  or  a.-.-surance  where  we  will  stop.  Will  we 
be  on  a  battle  line  bofore  it  all  is  over? 

America  laid  down  a  principle  In  October.  It  was  clear  and 
definite.  We  would  have  no  part  In  the  ETuropein  w;ir — and  that 
meant  anv  lighting  across  the  Atlantic.  This  time  Eumpean  con- 
ditions and  developments  would  not  succeed  In  sucking  us  in. 
Shall  we  abandon  that  clear  resolve  now? 

It  IS  the  very  es>sence  of  this  question  of  mllitarj-  help  to  Finland. 


The  Venezuelan  Trade  Agreement 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    JOHN  M    HOUSTON.  OF  KANSAS.  BEFORE 
THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
statement  I  made  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Mr  Chairman.  It  is  mv  intention  to  discuss  at  this  time  only  the 
very  serious  effect  the  Venezuelan  trade  agreement  will  have  on  the 
oil  Indvistrv  in  Kansas. 

The  Veneztielan  trade  agreement,  by  including  the  petroleum  excl.ie 
taxes  m  its  provisions,  has  turned  the  machinery  of  control  of  the 
Kan?as  petro'eum  industry  ever  to  a  few  major  companies  who  are 
Importing  foreign  oil  The  amount  that  thes?  companies  will  import 
and  dump  into  the  domestic  market  will  determlnL'  the  amount 
which  tho  small  wells  of  Kansas  will  be  permitted  to  produce.  The 
coftly  exploratory  work  which  has  been  done  In  Kansas  in  recent 
years  and  which  ha.s  added  millions  of  barrels  to  the  Nations  oil 
reserves  mu.st  be  discontinued  because  the  importers  are  encouraged 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  taring  in  cheap  oil.  which  may  be  sold 
at  so  low  a  price  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  for  Kansas  to  search 
for  new  fields  and  pools. 

Thl.e  o'l  question  is  of  vital  Importance  to  Kansas.  Of  the 
52  500  000  acres  in  the  State.  40.000  000  are  now  claf^sifled  as  potential 
oil  and  pas  land  and  over  13.000  000  acres  are  now  under  lease  for  oil 
and  gas  production  and  exploration  Out  of  the  Stale's  105  counties, 
oil  has  been  found  in  more  than  60  Approximately  40  000  persons 
arc  employed  In  the  Kansas  petroleum  industry',  ai^d  in  a  fingle  year 
farmers  and  other  landown«  rs  in  oil-producing  areas  received  over 
f  10.000  030  for  rentals  and  an  additional  $10,000,000  for  royalties. 
The  oU  industry  has  invested  over  $400,000,000  in  my  State. 

This  indicates  the  importance  of  the  domestic  petroleum  Industry 
to  Kansas.  So  long  as  the  watchful  eye  of  Congress  was  upon  the 
Importers,  the  domestic  market,  in  which  Kansas  has  Its  part,  was 
not  seriously  disturbed  by  the  Venezuelan  oil.  Today  that  protec- 
tion has  been  removed.  By  reducing  the  excise  taxes  on  crude  oil 
and  on  fuel  and  has  oil  and  by  freezing  the  other  ta.xcs.  the  power  of 
Congress  to  supervise  the.se  imports  through  its  consideration  every 
2  years  o!  the  oil  excise  taxes  ha£  been  taken  away  Th-re  is  nothing 
cow  to  prevent  the  importers  from  bringing  In  unlimited  quantities 
of  cheap  petroleum  to  the  damage  of  the  Kansas  petroleum  Industry. 

Kansas  has  tieen  one  of  the  leading  States  In  the  movement  for 
conservation  cf  our  petroleum  resources.  It  Is  a  memtier  of  the 
interstate  oil  compact.  Tlie  State  regulatory  txxly  has  held  tho  pro- 
duction of  Kansas  in  restraint  In  order  to  prevent  a  wasteful  over- 
production cf  this  irreplaceable  resource.  In  every  way  Kansas  has 
cooperated  with  the  Federal  Government  and  with  other  State 
agencies  in  the  operation  of  what  we  believed  was  a  national  program 
for  constrvatirn.  A  part  of  that  national  program  was  the  practical 
control  of  imports  by  Congress  With  that  control  now  gone  Kansas 
wonders  what  is  left  of  the  national  couserraUon  program. 


The  wells  of  Kansas  are  not  all  large  ones  The  greater  part  of 
them  are  older  wells  of  settled  production.  The  cost  of  production 
from  thfs?  wells,  involving  heavy  labor  charges  per  barrel,  makes  It 
Impossible  for  the  stripper  wells  to  compete  lu  the  same  market  with 
the  low-priced  foreign  petroleum. 

Kansas  has  been  forced  to  sell  Its  oil  for  a  long  time  In  a  re- 
stricted market.  Its  outlet  has  been  estimated  at  at>out  4  45  per- 
cent of  Its  potential  oil  production.  In  spite  of  this  the  Kansas 
producers  have  a.<ked  no  special  favors  but  have  merely  urged  that 
they  be  accorded  an  equitable  part  of  the  oil  market  between  the 
States  This  has  been  done  so  far  as  practical  in  the  past.  The 
new  competing  factor  which  will  be  Introduced  Into  the  s  tuatlon 
through  the  Government's  encouragement  of  cheap  foreign  im- 
ports may  reduce  the  outlet  of  Kansas  oil  to  far  less  than  the  4  45 
percent  which  It  has  been  enjoying  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  local  communities  and  the  State  of  Kanstts  rece.ve  large 
revenues  from  taxe"  levied  upon  the  Kan.sas  petroleum  Industry. 
These  revenues  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  former  Kansas  market  which  Is  taken  by  the  Imported  oils. 
This  will  constitute  a  very  serious  blow  to  a  State  which  has 
been  carrying  heavy  loads. 

Kansans  believe  that  it  Is  Improper  and  grossly  unjust  for  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  through  favorill.sm  shown  to  s 
few  big  importing  oil  companies,  to  Jeopardize  the  well-being  of 
one  of  the  principal  Industries  In  the  State  of  Kansas  Without 
subsidy  and  without  the  requirement  of  repayment,  the  petroleum 
Industry  has  paid  out.  year  after  year,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  Investment,  in  rentals.  In  bonuses,  and  In  wage  checks. 
It  was  able  to  do  this  because  the  Kansas  petroleum  Industry 
could  rely  upon  a  certain  share  of  the  domestic  market.  The  as- 
surance of  that  share  was  definite  so  long  as  Congress  maintained 
Its  biennial  supervision  over  the  excise  taxes.  Now  that  the  Im- 
portini^  companies  have  obtained,  through  the  Venezuelan  treaty, 
the  official  approval  of  their  importation.  Kansas  hn-s  i^o  assurance 
of  any  definite  part  of  the  petroleum  maiket.  The  Industry  In 
my  State  will  bo  unable  to  make  any  plans  for  the  future 

The  Independents  are  in  the  petroleum  Industry  In  Kansas 
largely  because  the  antitrust  laws  made  It  pos.«>lble  for  them  to 
compete.  They  have  tlielr  lives  invested  In  this  Industry  In  my 
State  Tliey  will  not  stand  Idly  by  and  permit  a  few  Importing 
companies  to  take  this  from  them  They  will  not  understand  why 
this  Congress  cannot  protect  them. 

I  cannot  afford,  because  of  any  program  or  policy,  to  fall  to  Insist 
that  Congress  must  now  correct  a  serious  mistake  that  turns  my 
I)eople  over  to  the  control  of  a  few  who.se  Interests  are  so  dangerous. 
This  treaty,  so  far  as  my  people  are  concerned,  nullifies  the  antl-' 
trust  law  as  It  applies  to  the  oil  Industry. 


Importations  of  Oriental   Starches 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OK  "VNISrONSlN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CORN  INDUSTRIES  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION' 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  therein  a  letter  from  the  Com  Indastries  Research 
Poimdation  of  New  York,  as  follows: 

May  wo  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  December  ths 
Importations  of  oriental  starches  were  the  largest  monthly  total  of 
all  time,  in  spite  of  ample  domestic  cereal  and  root  crops  for  staich- 
maklng  purposes. 

Tliifc  heaviest  total  on  record  Is  the  highest  since  February  1937, 
a  year  of  high  corn  prices  following  drought.  The  total  Importations 
for   1939  were  over  400.000.000  pounds,  an  increase  of  67   percent 

over  1938.  .^       .     .       _ 

Our  advices  are  that  this  lncroa.se  Is  partly  due  to  the  clos  ng  of 
European  markets  and  amounts.  In  effect,  to  the  dumping  of  tlie 
entire  oriental  starch  production  on  our  markets,  in  exploitation  of 
the  binding  of  these  products  on  the  free  list  under  the  Netherlands 
trade  agreement.  _...,. 

Increa-sed  plantings  of  tapioca  are  reported  from  oriental  starch- 
producing  regions,  indicating  a  continued  Increase  of  competitive, 
pressure  upon  the  domestic  situation. 

In  this  connection  you  may  care  to  note  a  highly  Interesting  find- 
ing developed  In  the  course  of  an  investigation  on  starches  recently 
completed  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  showing  In  an 
advance  copy  of  the  text  of  its  report  that  In  1937  these  Imported 
starches  accounted  for  44  percent  of  the  starch  consumption  In  thoM 
Industries  in  which  domesUc  and  imported  •tarches  cocopeted. 
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work  by  offending  hLs  own  so-called  leaders,  if  he  must  pay  when 
they  say  "pay."  strike  when  they  say  "strike,"  he  is  stiU  not   a 


of  the  working  men  and  women  In  the  country  that  are  members 
of  the  two  Quarreling  International  unions  should  have  the  right 
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The  Forest  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THK  !IOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVTES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


LFTTER  FROM  HON    OrFPORD  PINCHOT 


Mr.  HOPE  Mr  Speaker,  no  man  In  Am^^rica  has  a  better 
Tight  to  speak  on  behalf  of  conservation  than  Gifford  Pinchot. 
For  almost  50  years  he  has  been  a  leader  along  that  hne. 
His  work  In  tht^  field  of  forestry-  speaks  for  itself.  He  not  only 
kr;ows  forestry  from  a  technical  and  profess'onal  standpoint, 
but  Ills  long  experience  as  the  hrad  of  the  Forest  Service  en- 
ables him  to  speak  a.s  an  authority  on  forestry  in  its  nlations 
With  the  Federal  Government 

In  Mew  of  the  efforts  which  arc  apparently  now  bc-ing  made 
to  transfer  the  Furcst  Service  to  another  Government  depart- 
ment, the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Pinchot  is  of  great 
Interest : 

181.%   RnCOX  ISLAKO  AWfXnt  NW..   W.^9HTNCTON,   D.   C  . 

February  3.  1940. 
Kon    Ci  iFFOWD  Uvrt 

Hou.'<e  cnrt-   BuiUltnp.   VTajhtnjTfon.  D    C. 

DUR  CoNoncssMAN  Hopb:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  calling  ytmr 
■t'entlon  to  th««  rrtiewfd  attempt  nf  the  Inferior  Department  to 
art  the  Forrat  Service  iind  the  national  forests  away  from  the 
Dvparmtnt  of  ARnctilture 

There  t<«  n<>  (ro<xl  rf .i;  ^n  for  the  prrpoKcd  trar.sfer  of  the  Frrest 
Service  or  any  part  of  u  Moreover,  i'  would  be  a  severe  and  un- 
ni  LI  II— r J  blow  to  the  farmers  of  America  The  Kurm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, the  National  Oraiiffe,  th"  I-T»rmers  Union,  the  Natlomil 
Oooperattve  CotincU.  the  Federation  of  MiiJt  Pr^Klucers.  and  other 
farm  organizations  hi*.ve  made  ofllclal  protest  against  It. 

8.1  i«ve  the  National  P»tlrruti.  n  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  American 
]^*re«try  A5*  cia'ii  n  th-  .V.soclntiun  of  State  Forr-ters.  the  Scc'e'y 
of  American  Fcresters.  the  National  Uveetock  Asscciatlon,  the  Na- 
tional Woolirrowers"  Association,  th"  National  Lumber  Manuf.\c- 
turrrs  A«ao<^i«*'on  the  California  and  other  western  chambers  of 
ccmmerfe,  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Camp  Fire  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, etc 

The  u*ers  of  the  national  forests  nnd  th»  people  of  th"  11  States 
which  Include  m^^t  of  the  national  forests,  and  their  reprefenta- 
tr.xs  In  Senate  and  Hcuv.  arc  overwhelmliigly  In  favor  cf  lett'.nc; 
the  Forest  BeTTlc-  b*-.  There  is  also  strong  opposition  m  the  Central 
and  CMt«m  States 

This  la  no  partisan  question  I  foTight  the  transfer  when 
Rf  publican  Secretartas  of  the  Interior  tru-d  for  it  undc>r  Coclldge, 
Harding,  and  Hoover.  Just  a.^  now  Under  any  administration  It 
wouH  ruin  the  service 

Nothing  whatever  is  to  t>e  gained  by  tearing  the  Forest  Service 
out  of  the  department  wher^^  It  belonps.  grew  up.  and  has  don? 
such  admirable  work  No  one  pretends  that  It  could  do  belter 
•lae where  than  where  it  is  now. 

Every  Chief  Ftorester  has  been  dead  against  It.  Every  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  lost  4'J  years  has  emphasized  the  close 
relaUonahtp  of  fcreytrr  wuh  agrlctiltiire  The  national  forests 
•!«  tBportant  parts  of  the  aj^rtcultural  equipment  of  America. 
Tbev  are  cooperating  forms  of  land  use,  built  on  the  soil.  To 
•eporate  them  aould  deeply  Injure  both. 

.Vs  the  President  himself  snld  lacit  Docemlx-r  'the  forest  prob- 
lem Is  part  of  the  broad  problem  of  mod^n  apiculture. "  Forest 
conservation  Is  an  lnd;sp«ns«b.e  part  of  a^fricultural  conserva- 
tion Trees  are  an  important  farm  crop.  They  help  s\ist.-un 
farm  ent-rpnses.  loss^^n  erosion  and  floods,  serve  irrigation,  and 
contribute  to  llTestock  pasturage. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  In  close,  constant,  and  necessary  co- 
operation alth  more  than  half  of  the  other  ortranlzatlons  in  the 
Decartnrient  of  Agriculture,  such  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admlnl.stration.  the  Parm  Sectulty 
Administration.  Agnciiltural  Economics,  etc. 

Ail  but  an  Insignificant  minority  of  conservatlonL<rts  oppose 
takint:  the  nalK  n.U  forests  or  the  Forest  Serv.ce  (In  which  the 
consirvation  policy  originated)  out  of  its  present  location.  This 
move  would  an^oiint  to  a  most  deatructlve  attack  on  the  na- 
tional conservation  policy. 

The  Interior  Department  U  not  Otted  to  handle  thP  naUonal 
forests  Its  chief  fxmctlon  with  respect  to  public*  lands,  under 
the  law^  of  Congress,  ts  to  pa«  them  Into  private  hand-!  Again, 
the  Interior  Department  cenua^iz.*  Its  work  In  Waih^-Dcton  The 
Agricultural  Dcpartn^ent  decentralizca  The  Forest  Service  de- 
'ctdt-s  local  questions  by  local  men  on  local  grounds  Ceaxraliza- 
tlou  would  cripple  It. 


The  national  forests  are  handled  for  production  from  the  soil. 
The  national  parks  are  not.  That  the  parks  are  In  the  Interior 
Department  Is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  national  forests  should 
be  there  also. 

Because  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  recognized  that  the  Interior  De- 
partments handling  of  the  national  forests  was  a  public  scandal. 
he  secured  their  transfer  to  the  Drpartment  of  Agriculture,  where 
their  administration  has  become  a  model  of  clean,  competent, 
publicly  approved  cflciency,  unsurpassed  by  any  Guverument 
bureau. 

The  Interior  Department  has  no  claim  whatever  upcn  the 
nat'.cnal  forests  Ambition  fiir  p<iwer  Is  no.  gcwU  reason  for  up- 
settpg  a  laycut  that  works  superbly  wher»^  It  1?. 

The  transfer  wou^d  serious! y  disable  the  Forest  Service,  cut 
off  essential  cooperation  w.th  otlu  r  bureaus.  Injure  the  users  of 
the  national  forests,  and  hurt  and  aflront  the  farm  interests  of 
America. 

Only  the  strongf^st  constructive  rea««ns  could  Justify  the  transfer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  reason  of  morale,  cocpfratlon.  natural 
relations,    traditlrn.    and    good    work    are    against    the    transfer. 
Why  rock  the  boit? 
Sincerely  yours. 

GirroED  Pinchot. 


I'ndominated  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAiMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Ftbinary  6,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  T.  BOW 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fcr.owing  address  by 
Frank  T.  Bcw.  general  counsel  for  the  NaMonal  Council  of 
Independent  Unions,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, January  31,  1940: 

Ladles  ai.d  gentlemen.  I  Bm  going  to  start  my  very  brief  talk 
by  asking  you  a  quesilon.  This  question  is  directed  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  or  who  have  been  union  members,  but  I  hope 
you  of  my  audience  who  have  never  been  union  niembeis  will 
think   about   it   t-x). 

The  question  is  really  in  two  parts.  First,  do  you  consider  your- 
selves actually  free  people  In  un.cn  affairs?  That  may  seem  a 
strange  query,  but  bear  with  me  a  minute.  Don't  answer  It  too 
quickly.  Reserve  your  decision  until  you  have  heard  the  second 
part  of  the  question  which  Is  this:  Can  you  say  what  you  please 
about  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  your  unlcn.  can  you  speak  out 
about  unlcn  policies;  can  you  make  your  officers  do  what  you 
wan'  them  fo  do;  make  them  refrain  from  doing  tliat  which  you  ' 
do  not  want  them  to  do;  do  you  control  the  election  of  yo'or 
officer-:  both  local  ar.d  nat.ora!;  can  you  demand  and  get  com- 
plete, honest,  and  understandable  statements  of  where  your  union 
money  goes;  cnn  you  resist  an  assessment,  let  us  say  an  assess- 
ment  for  pKihtical  purpcses.  levied  upcn  your  priv;  can  you  da 
any  or  ail  of  these  things  fearlessly  and  as  of  right  without  t)elng 
driven  out  of  your  union  by  some  self-appointed  and  wlf-per- 
petuating  otacers  and  deprived  of  your  right  to  er.rn  a  living? 
Can  you?  I  hops  that  your  answer  U?  "Yes";  but  I  know  that  In 
too  many  ca.«ies  your  only  honest  anywrr  mu.st  be  "No."  Ar.d  If 
yc\!r  reply  Is  "No."  my  good  union  fnends.  you  are  not  free  men 
and  women  and  you  cannot,  without  a  cruel  penalty,  exercise 
the  rlKht.s  which  are  inherently  yours  as  American  citizens.  The 
question  bolls  down  to  just  about  this:  Do  you  and  can  you  run 
your  own  union  for  your  own  benefit  or  are  you  exploited  lor 
the  benefit  of  union  leaders  who  tell  you  what  to  do  and  you  do 
It  or  else? 

A  man  who  holds  his  job  and  earns  hL«  living  solely  by  his 
ability  and  willingness  to  do  hLs  work  is  truly  a  frve  man  eoon-m- 
Ically.  and  he  can  look  the  world  In  the  face  and  tell  It  what 
he  thlnk.s  on  anv  subject  <»!-.vtimp  That  man  r^prosents  the 
American   Ideal   of   free.   Independent   worker.     He   symbolizes   un- 

I    dominated  labor,  undcmiiiated  by  anyone 

If.  In  order  to  keep  his  Job  ai  d  earn  h!-;  living,  a  m-.n  has  to 
depend  upon  scmethlng  else  besides  his  ability  and  wlUlngneas 
to  do  his  work,  or  If  he  has  to  think  as  hU  en-.ployer  tlilnks,  say 

1  What  his  employer  wants  him  to  say.  keep  silent  when  his  em- 
ployer wants  him  to  keep  silent,  stay  cut  of  a  union  If  his 
employer  dot^  not  like  urUons,  or  Join  the  union  his  employer 
directs  htm  to  Join,  that  man  Is  not  a  free  man.  He  Is  dominated 
by  hi5  employer 

If  that  man,  cur  worker  about  when  we  are  talking,  may  not 
question  or  even  oppose  cffcctlvclv  the  policies  of  his  union  leaders 
without   t>elng  given   the   quick  choice   of  dropping  hl.=:   prote-t   or 

1   getting   cut,   or   remaining   docile   and   Jeopardizing   hi»    right   to 
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work  by  offending  hLs  own  so-called  leaders.  If  he  must  pay  when 
they  say  •"pay."  strike  when  they  say  "strike."  he  Is  still  not  a 
free  man.  He  Is  Just  as  effectively  dominated  by  the  ruthless  men 
who  ha\'e  saddled  themselves  upon  him  as  he  might  be  by  his 
employer. 

In  neither  case  does  he  approach  the  American  ideal  of  undoml- 
nated  lalxir 

Let  us  take  a  recent  Instance  that  all  of  u."  know  about  The 
leader  of  one  of  the  biggest  unions  in  the  Nation  has  Imposed 
an  a--sessment.  a  tax.  of  $2  upon  each  of  the  half-million  or  so 
members  of  the  union,  for  a  political  campaign  fund  llie  dls- 
po  Itlon  of  that  money  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man  New.  I  ask 
you  this:  Did  the  members  of  that  union  vote  upon  or  agree  to 
have  ai.ythlng  to  say  about  that  tax?  You  know  they  did  not. 
Ai^.d  wi  1  they  have  anything  to  say  about  what  will  be  done  with 
the  money?     You  know  they  will  not 

Now,  amonc  the  members  of  this  ifhion  there  must  be  Democrats, 
Republicans.  Socialists,  and.  In  the  light  of  newly  discovered  purity 
and  Americanism  of  Us  leaders,  even  Communists  The  Democratic 
memt)ers  of  the  union  will  not  want  their  money  to  go  to  the  Re- 
publican campaign  fund;  the  Republican  members  will  not  want  it 
to  go  to  the  Democratic  Party;  and  the  Socialists  and  Communists 
will  not  want  it  to  go  to  either  of  the  major  parties  Can  they  do 
anything  about  It?  They  cannot.  And  If  they  make  any  protest 
about  it.  out  they  go.  Or  can  they  repudiate  their  national  offlcois 
at  the  next  election  of  officers?  Again  the  answer  is,  they  cannot 
Nothing  so  old-fashioned  and  democratic  as  the  election  of  national 
officers  by  the  members  is  permitted.  Finally,  are  the  members 
of  that  union  free  and  undomlnated  labor?  I  leave  the  answer  to 
you 

Here  Is  a  strange  thing.  The  Ideal  of  undomlnated  labor  Is  the 
Ideal  of  Independent  unionism,  of  unions  run  by  members  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  and  wholly  controlled  by  the  members.  Yet 
the  wholly  undemocratic,  even  autocratic,  union  I  have  Just  been 
talking  about  is  view»«d  with  warm  approval  by  those  great  idealists 
who  have  to  do  with  the  labor  policies  of  our  National  Government, 
while  the  free,  democratic,  independent  imlons  are  looked  upon 
with  disfavor  and  su-^picion  and  are  treated  as  an  unwelcome  In- 
truder But  let  me  add  this:  Tlic  more  our  independent  unions 
are  abused  the  stronger  and  more  enduring  they  become.  The  fact 
that  they  have  had  to  compete  with  Government -favored  unions 
has  made  them  depend  upon  service  and  responsiveness  to  their 
membership  for  then  Etrength.  The  result  is.  uiiliappily  for  tho.se 
who  would  destroy  us.  that  Independent  unions  are  stronger  today 
than  ever  before 

The  National  Labor  Relations  R^ard  has  been  a  relentle.ss  offender 
In  this  respect  (as  Is  evidenced  by  the  Investigation  of  the  Smith 
committee  In  the  House  of  Representatives)  and  independent 
workers  will  not  forget  it.  The  Labor  Board  has  two  standards  of 
dealing  with  unlcns — one  for  nationally  affiliated  unions  and  one 
for  independent  unions.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  Labor 
Board  has  used  its  power  to  destroy  Independent  unions  and  pre- 
vent them  from  representing  their  members  because  the  union  was 
guilty  of  using  the  bulletin  board  of  the  employer  for  Its  notices. 
Ridiculous?  Of  course  it's  ridiculous.  The  Labor  Board  would  not 
think  of  permitting  on  an  election  ballot  the  name  of  such  a  con- 
taminated, independent  union.  Yet  recently  the  Board  helped, 
without  a  qualm  in  the  certification  of  a  nationally  affiliated  union 
In  the  moving-picture  industry  whose  most  active  representative 
was  accused  of  having  taken  a  loan  of  $100,000  from  an  executive 
of  the  industry  which  employed  his  members  at  the  time  he  was 
said  to  be  breaklnc  a  strike  for  that  Industry  But  an  independent 
union,  on  the  conirary.  n.ay  not  even  use  the  company  bulletin 
beard  without  a  "crack  down"  from  the  Labor  Board. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  members  of  the  big  international 
unions  have  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  management  and  control 
of  their  union,  as  union  men,  as  a  buck  private  In  the  Russian 
Army  has  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the  Kremlin. 

Those  of  you  In  my  audience  who  are  not  union  members  may 
say  "Well,  the  law  will  protect  union  members  from  injurious  and 
unjust  practices  by  union  officers  Why  don't  they  turn  to  the 
law?"  I  ask  vou.  "What  laW  "  There  Is  no  law  to  protect  union 
members  frorn  the  cruelest  Injustices  by  their  officers,  practices 
which  deprive  the  members  of  independence,  self-respect,  and  a 
livelihocd  itself.  They  are  dcfensclcts  so  far  as  the  law  Is  concerned. 
The  conditions  which  created  an  atmosphere  or  attitude  among 
those  who  govern  us  favorable  to  the  kind  of  unions  which  domi- 
nate their  members  and  use  them  as  pawns  and  unfavorable  to 
undomlnated  labor  and  independent  unions  was  brought  about 
by  the  political  power  of  the  leaders  who  profited  from  It 

Conditions  which  will  encourage  or  enforce  free,  democratic 
procedure  and  will  relieve  union  members  from  corrupt,  auto- 
cratic domination  by  self-appointed,  self-perpetuating  officers  as 
well  as  by  antisocial  employers,  will  be  brousht  about  by  the 
polltcal  pov:cT  of  those  who  are  offended  by  injustice  and  have 
suffered  from  it. 

The  right  of  men  to  "unions  of  their  own  choice"  Is  a  hollow 
mockery  to  many  of  them  until  they  are  effectively  guaranteed 
the  further  right  to  the  democratic  management  of  those  unions 
for  their  own  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  employee,  to 
the  end  that  all  American  workmen  may  approach  the  independ- 
ent-union Ideal  of  truly  'undomlnated  labor." 

Independent  unions  believe  In  and  shall  use  all  the  force  at 
their  command  to  preserve  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
.collectively  with  their  emplojcr.  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the 
right  to  strike  or  the  right  to  work.    They  beUeve  the  8.000,000 


'  of  the  working  men  and  women  in  the  country  that  are  members 
of  the  two  quarreling  International  unions  should  have  the  right 

I  to  belone  to  those  unions  if  that  be  their  free  choice;  and  that 
the  35.00O.000  Independent  working  men  and  women  not  members 
Of  the  International  unions,  by  the  same  token,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  same  rU;hta  and  remain  Independent,  if 
that  IS  their  choice,  without  coi-rclon  and  ihreat-s  by  union  leaders 
or  domination  by  biased  governmental  agencies.  The  aim  of  the 
Independent  union  Is  to  bring  alxiut  Industrial  peace,  for  the  real 
and  final  sufferer  in  industrial  warfare  is  not  the  leader  who 
pockets  the  dues  derived  from  the  worklngman.  but  the  Indi- 
vidual worker  and  his  family.  The  Independent  unions  are  con- 
stantly striving  for  a  better,  fuller  understanding  between  capital 
and  labor,  lor  to  them  It  seems  Inconceivable  that  these  two 
great  forces  composed  of  men  and  In  the  age  of  an  enlightened 
ani  advanced  civilization  would  permit  Intervening  forces, 
whether  of  their  own  inception  or  by  the  organisation  of  otitslde 
Inilutuce.  to  create  Jealousies,  hatreds,  and  suspicion  for  the  driv- 
ing of  a  wedge  between  them,  to  the  destruction  of  harmony  and 
cooperation. 

I  desire  to  express  to  the  Columbia  Broadcast ini;  System  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  National  Council  of  Independent 
Unions  for  the  lime  which  they  have  extended  to  us  to  bring 
you  this  message,  and  this  appn-ciailon  conies  too.  I  know,  from 
all  members  of  Independent  unions  throughout  the  Nation  and 
all  other  who  believe  In  "undomlnaied  labor." 


The  Bulwark  of  the  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6.  1940 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  approach  of 
Washington's  Birthday.  February  22,  it  Is  natural  that  we 
should  devote  some  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  infl'J- 
ence  which  America's  greatest  hero,  soldier,  and  statesman 
has  had  up>on  our  pieat  Republic.  To  me,  the  most  out- 
standing work  that  Washington  accomplished  v.-as  his  in- 
valuable aid  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Constitution, 
which,  although  152  years  old.  us  still  the  oldest  active  polit- 
ical document  existing  in  the  world  today. 

Therefore,  we  are  confronted  with  this  arresting  paradox: 
The  United  States,  the  younpest  of  the  great  nations,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  oldest  government. 

Since  1787.  when  our  Ccnstitution  was  adopted,  civiliza- 
tion has  been  a  world  of  tumbling  thrones,  prostrated  dy- 
nasties, overturned  constitutions — of  new  empires,  new  re- 
publics, new  and  constantly  varying  conceptions  of  states — 
yet  in  this  epoch  of  upheaval  during  the  last  152  years,  one 
political  entity,  and  one  alone,  has  remained  intact;  that 
is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Our  Constitution  is  not  self -perpetuating.  If  it  is  to  sur- 
vive it  will  be  because  it  has  public  support — active  support, 
not  passive.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
final  refuge  of  every  right  that  is  enjoyed  by  any  American 
citizen.  So  long  as  it  is  observed,  these  rights  will  be  secure. 
Whenever  it  lall.s  into  disrespect  or  di.'^repute  the  end  of 
orderly  organized  government  as  we  have  known  it  for  152 
years  will  be  at  hand. 

Calvin  Coclidge  said: 

Tlie  Constitution  represents  a  government  of  law  There  Is 
only  one  other  fcrm  of  authority  and  that  Is  a  government  of 
force.  Americans  must  make  their  choice  between  these  two.  One 
signifies  Justice  and  liberty;  the  other  tyranny  and  oppression.  To 
live  under  the  American  Ccnstitution  is  che  greatest  political 
privilege  that  was  ever  accorded  to  the  human  race 

When  the  Constitution  was  formulated  in  1787,  one  world 
war  had  recently  ended  and  civilizaiicn  wa.s  entering  the 
eclipse  of  a  new  and  great  one.  Then,  as  now.  half  the  world 
was  prostrated  by  the  v.ounds  of  fratricidal  strife.  As  Wash- 
ington .said.  "The  whole  world  was  in  an  uproar"  and  he 
added  that  the  taik  "was  to  steer  safely  between  Scylla  and 
Chary  bdis." 

The  prob'em.  then  as  now,  was  not  only  to  mak?  "the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  but  to  make  democracy,  for  whicla 
there  is  seemingly  no  alternative,  safe  for  the  world. 
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Impov^rlshf-d  in  rrscurces.  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  the 
flower  of  their  ycuth.  demoralized  by  the  reaction  from 
feveriih  strife,  the  forces  of  dLsinteKration  had  set  m  In  the 
United  Stales  between  1783  and  1787.  Law  and  crdcr  had 
almost  perished  and  the  provisional  government  had  been 
reduced  to  impotence. 

It  was  then  Uiat  Washinjrton's  prreatest  service  was  ren- 
dertd  to  his  country  T^e  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  were 
thf-n  governed  by  the  Articles  of  ConfederaUon.  weakly 
diawn  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  nature.  Jealousies  had 
art^n  between  the  13  States  so  that  in.stead  of  having  one 
United  States  we  had  13  Independent  States,  each  striving 
against  the  other, 

Witshington  for  years  had  advocated  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment. His  experiences  in  tiie  revolutionary  world  had 
deepened  that  conviction.  The  first  final  step  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Constitution  was  made  in  1785  when 
t^.e  States  of  Maryland  and  Vu^ima  endeavored  to  arbitrate 
their  differences  growing  out  of  commerce  on  the  Potomac 
River. 

The  meeting  of  the  delegates  was  callt  d  for  Alexandria, 
but  later  they  met  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  agreement 
n ached  between  those  two  States  was  called  the  Mount 
Vernon  Compact.  The  following  year,  1786.  a  call  was  issued 
by  Virginia  to  all  of  the  States  to  meet  at  Annapolis  for  the 
purpose  of  repuIatlnK  comrr.erce  and  othrr  questions  of  mu- 
tual interest.  This  finally  resulted  m  the  call  for  the  great 
Convention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  not  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  a  new  Constitution,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  and  perfecting  the  old  Articles  oX  Confedera- 
tion  then   existing. 

Tlie  hi.'tory  of  the  world  present,"?  very  few  historic  events 
more  unporlant  than  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Our 
American  credit  was  gone,  our  business  was  paral>-zed.  law- 
le;?sn»*ss  was  triumphant.  Not  only  between  class  and  class, 
but  btiween  State  and  State,  there  wrrc  acute  contrtivcrsies 
and  an  alarming  disunity  of  spirit.  To  weld  13  jealous  and 
dlsrordani  States,  demoralized  by  an  exhausting  war.  into  a 
unified  and  efficient  nation  against  their  wills,  was  a  seem- 
ingly impossible  task. 

Tae  Convention  met  on  May  25.  1787.  in  the  Old  State 
House  in  Philadelphia,  then  a  city  of  more  than  30.000  peo- 
ple. Tlie  Convenucn  met  In  a  hall  about  50  feet  square, 
whose  walls  were  already  eloquent  with  sacred  memories, 
lliere  the  Second  Continental  Congress  had  met,  and  there 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  signed.  The  dele- 
gates could  from  time  to  time  hear  the  solemn  reverberations 
of  the  old  Liberty  BeU.  which  from  the  belfry  had  ■"pro- 
claimed liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof." 

S<venty-two  leading  men  In  the  Colonies  had  been  selected 
as  delecates  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  as  each  State 
wa;  pemutted  to  send  as  many  delegates  as  it  pleased,  the 
Slates,  however,  to  vote  as  units.  Each  of  the  Thirteen 
Colomes  selected  delegates  with  the  single  exception  of  Rhode 
Islar.d.  which  at  that  time  was  in  the  remorseless  grip  of 
demagogues.  Rhode  Island  showed  no  desire  to  enter  mto 
a  union,  neither  did  she  show  any  desire  to  cooperate  with 
the  other  States,  and  became  so  disloyal  that  Washington 
called  her  action  scandalous. 

While  72  delegates  had  been  selected,  the  highest  number 
that  attended  at  any  one  time  was  55.  and  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  only  39  remained  to  finish  their 
great  constructive  work,  and  to  sign  the  Constitution  which 
was  to  immortalize  their  names. 

These  delegates  constituted  a  cosmopolitan  group;  there 
were  merchants,  financiers,  farmers,  doctors,  educators,  sol- 
diers, and  lawyers.  Of  these  55  delegates  who  participated 
In  the  Convention.  39  had  been  members  of  the  First  or  Sec- 
ond Contiriental  Coneresses:  31  of  them  were  lawyers;  8  of 
them  had  already  helped  to  frame  the  constitutions  of  their 
respective  States,  and  24  of  them  were  college  graduates. 
This  last  statement  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  inteDecttial 
caliber  of  the  Convention.  To  say  that  24  men  out  of  55 
were  college  graduates  at  a  period  152  years  ago  is  rather  a 
remarkable  statement  and  shows  the  great  care  which  tbQ 


various  States  exercised  at  that   time  in   the  choosing   of 
delegates  to  represent  them  in  the  National  Convention. 

It  is  Significant  to  note  that  of  these  college  graduates, 
nine  were  graduates  of  Princeton;  three  of  Yale;  two  of 
Harvard;  two  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  now  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  four  of  William  and  Mary;  and  one  each 
from  University  of  Oxford,  Columbia.  Gla.^gow.  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

Of  these  55  delegates,  2  of  them  towered  above  the  rest: 
Benjamin  Franklin,  enjoying  world-wide  fame,  was  pos.sibly 
the  most  versatile  genii(s  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  uni- 
versally known  and  honored  as  a  scientist,  philosopher,  and 
diplomat;  and  George  Washington,  whose  fame  even  at  that 
day  had  won  the  admiration  of  the  world  as  that  of  a  true 
and  unselfish  leader  of  men. 

It  was  Washington's  great  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
and  strength  of  mind  and  purpose  that  made  the  Convention 
possible  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  as.>iircd. 

Washington  did  not  have  the  passionate  and  fer\ored  elo- 
quence of  a  Patrick  Henry,  nor  the  matchless  logic  of  a  John 
Marshall,  nor  the  philosophical  brilliancy  of  a  Benjamin 
Franklin,  nor  the  scintillating  mental  acumen  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  but  he  towered  over  and  above  these  men  as  the 
polar  star  of  American  freedwn  and  patriotism. 

Washington  was  the  master  dreamer  of  the  age.  Although 
a  cold,  practical  businessman  in  other  ways,  he  dreamed  a 
dream  of  a  united  country,  of  happy  homes,  of  churches 
where  one  could  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  of  .schools  where  the  youth  of  America  could 
attain  their  education — and  this  dream  came  true. 

So  at  the  beginning  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  the 
first  action  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  Washington  as 
President,  and  he  presided  over  the  4  months'  deliberation 
with  unusual  and  commanding  ability. 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention  were  comparatively  young 
men,  the  average  age  being  a  little  above  40.  Franklin,  the 
oldest  member,  was  81  years  of  age:  Washington  was  35; 
James  Madison  was  36;  Edmund  Randolph  was  34;  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  30;  Charles  C.  Pinckney  was  29:  and  Dayton,  of 
New  Jersey,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Convention,  was 
only  27. 

This  Convention  assembled  behind  closed  doors,  and  the 
public  was  not  admitted  to  the  various  sessions.  There  was 
a  gentlemen's  agreement  among  the  delegates  that  none  of 
the  proceedmgs  should  be  made  public,  and  this  gentlemen's 
agreement  extended  during  the  entire  4  months  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Many  highly  controversial  questions  came  before  the  Con- 
vention which  required  the  tact  and  ability  of  the  chairman 
at  all  times  to  hold  the  Convention  within  bound-s.  Many 
compromises  had  to  be  made;  between  the  North  and  the 
South;  between  the  small  States  and  the  large.  In  order 
to  insure  the  support  of  the  small  States  it  became  nec- 
essary to  agree  that  every  State,  regardless  of  size  and 
population,  should  have  equal  representation  in  the  Senate; 
nameb',  two  to  each  State.  Then,  to  conciliate  the  larger 
and  more  populous  States,  the  membership  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  made  to  depend  on  population  so 
that  these  large  and  more  populoiis  States  had  greater  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  than  did  the  smaller  and  less 
populous  States. 

The  slave  issue  was  a  cause  of  bitter  dl.scusslon.  The 
Southern  States  wanted  the  slaves  to  be  included  as  popula- 
tion in  determining  the  number  of  Representatives  each 
State  should  have  in  the  lower  House.  The  Northern  States 
bitterly  opposed  this  and  so  as  a  compromise,  we  have  the 
famous  three-fifths  clause  which  allows  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves  to  be  counted  as  population. 

On  September  8,  1787,  the  draft  of  the  committee  on 
detail  was  approved  and  a  new  committee  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  style  and  arrange  the  articles  that  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Convention.  This  committee  was  one  of  excep- 
tional strength.  Its  members  were  Dr.  William  Samuel 
Johnson,  a  graduate  of  Oxford;  Alexander  Hamilton,  bril- 
liant New  York  statesman;  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  profound 
mind  with  an  uniL«Hial  gift  for  ^>€'d  <'Tprps.«df>n;   James 
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Mad.son,  a  true  scholar  in  politics;  and  Rufus  King,  a  great  | 
orator  of  his  day. 

September  13.  the  printed  copies  of  the  report  of  the  com-   '• 
mittee  on  style  were  ready,  and  3  more  days  were  spent  by 
the  Convention   in   carefully   comparing   each   article   and 
section  of  this  final  draft. 

On  September  15  the  work  of  drafting  the  Constitution 
was  regarded  as  ended,  and  it  was  adopted  and  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  signing. 

The  Convention  had  been  in  session  for  81  continuous 
days;  during  that  time  probably  more  than  400  hours  were 
consumed  in  debate  and  if  these  debates  had  been  fully 
reported  they  would  probably  have  filled  at  least  50  volumes. 

The  delfgates  of  the  Convention,  however,  worked  so 
efficiently  that  the  net  result  of  their  work,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  consisted  of  only  about  4.000  words, 
89  sentences,  and  at)cut  140  di.strnct  provisions. 

Lord  Bryce,  a  distinguished  English  statesman  and  author 
of  the  American  Commonwealth,  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
constitutional  forefathers  for  their  terseness  of  English  and 
the  bre\ity  of  their  statements,  said: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  including  the  amcud- 
menta.  may  i>e  read  aloud  in  23  minutes.  It  Is  about  half  as 
long  as  St  Pauls  Epistle  to  the  Ckirinthians.  and  one-fourlh  as 
long  as  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  188i.  History  knows  few  Instruments 
which  in  so  few  words  lay  down  equally  momentous  rules  on  a 
vast  range  of  matters  of  Uie  highest  importance  and  complexity. 

Even  including  the  21  amendments,  the  Constitution  after 
152  years  of  development  barely  exceeds  7.000  words. 

What  remarkable  self-restraint!  Single  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  a  single  phase  of  the  Constitution  can  be 
cited  which  are  as  long  as  the  entire  Constitution. 

On  September  17  the  Convention  met  for  the  last  time. 
The  document  was  engrossed  and  laid  before  the  members 
for  signature.  Of  the  55  members  who  had  attended,  only 
42  remained.  3  of  whom  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution. 
They  were  Edmund  Randolph,  George  Mason,  and  Elbridge 
Gerry. 

While  the  members  had  not  been  unconscious  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  labors,  they  were  quite  insensible  to  the 
magnitude  of  their  achievement.  The  historian  Bancroft 
says  they  were  awe-struck  at  the  result  of  their  labors. 

Before  the  Convention  adjourned  they  resolved: 

That  the  preced'.nR  Constitution  be  laid  before  the  United  States 
In  Congress  assembkd  and  that  It  Is  the  opinion  of  thus  Convention 
that  It  should  be  submitted  to  a  Convention  of  delegate.s.  chosen 
in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of 
Its  legislators,  for  ratification;  and  that  each  Convention  assenting 
to  and  ratifying  the  same  should  give  notice  thereof  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

A  sufficient  number  of  States  having  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Continental  Congress  reported  a  resolution 
for  putting  the  new  Government  into  operation  and  on 
March  3.  1789,  the  death  of  the  old  Confederation  of  States 
was  announced  and  on  April  6.  1789.  George  Washington  of 
Virginia  was  declared  President  by  Congress,  and  on  April 
30,  he  was  duly  inaugurated. 

While  the  Constitution  apparently  only  deals  with  the 
practical  and  essential  details  of  government,  yet  underlying 
these  simple  but  wonderfully  phrased  delegations  of  power  is 
a  broad  and  accurate  political  philosophy,  which  goes  far 
to   state   the   "law   and   the   prophets"   of  free   government. 

There  are  six  basic  principles  of  the  Constitution  \o  which 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  briefly: 

First.  The  first  is  representative  government. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  debates  of  the  convention 
than  the  distrust  of  its  members,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
what  they  call  democracy.  By  this  term  they  meant  the 
power  of  the  people  to  legislate  directly  and  without  the 
Intervention  of  chosen  representatives. 

They  believed  that  the  utmost  concession  that  could  be 
safely  made  to  democracy  was  the  power  to  select  suitable 
men  to  legislate  for  the  common  good,  and  nothing  is  more 
striking  In  the  Constitution  than  the  care  with  which  they 
soiight  to  remove  the  powers  of  legislation  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  people. 
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Our  Government  Is  not  a  pure  democracy,  where  the 
people  assemble  directly  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
government  but  is  a  representative  Government  because  the 
people  act  through  their  agents  in  transacting  governmental 
business. 

Second.  The  second  and  most  novel  principle  of  the 
Constitution  is  its  dual  form  of  government. 

This  constituted  a  unique  contribution  to  the  science  of 
politics.  Thus  was  early  recognized  by  de  TooqueviUe.  one 
of  the  most  astute  students  of  the  Constitution,  who  said 
that  it  was  based  upon  a  wholly  novel  theor>',  which  may 
be  con.sidered  a  great  discovery  in  modern  political  .science. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  it  had  not 
been  thought  possible  to  divide  sovereignty,  or  to  have  two 
different  sovereignties  exist  at  the  same  time  In  the  same 
Nation.  However,  these  two  sovereignties  do  exist,  the  Na- 
tion and  the  State.  A  citizen  is  at  the  same  time  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  owing  allegiance  thereto  and  also  a 
citizen  of  the  State,  owing  allegiance  to  that  sovereignty. 

The  Federal  Government  has  jurifvdiction  over  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  government  while  the  State  has  jurisdiction 
over  matters  particularly  pertaining  to  the  State  adminis- 
tration. 

Sixty-five  powers  are  given  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  seventy-nine  are  withheld,  of  which  thirteen  are  denied 
both  to  that  Government  and  to  the  constituent  States. 
Forty-three  of  the  sixty-five  powers  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  expressly  denied  to  the  States;  while,  as  to 
eiphteen  powers,  the  grant  is  concurrent. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  States 
were  very  jealous  of  any  encroachm'?nt  upon  their  power 
and  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights  was  developed  to  the 
maximum  degree.  But  the  tendencies  in  more  recent  years 
are  toward  centralization  In  the  National  Government,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  State.  As  a  result  several  scores  of 
governmental  bureaus  assume  powers  formerly  exercised 
by  the  States.  There  should  be  a  happy  medium  between 
these  two  extremes  if  we  are  to  have  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Third.  The  third  principle  was  the  guarantee  of  Individual 
liberty  through  constitutional  limitations. 

This  certainly  was  a  great  American  contribution  to  the 
science  of  government.  In  all  previous  government  building, 
the  State  was  regarded  as  a  sovereign,  which  could  grant 
to  individuals  or  classes  certain  privileges  or  exemptions, 
which  were  called  lil>erties.  Thus  the  liberties  which  the 
barons  wrung  from  King  John  at  Runnymede  were  virtually 
exemptions  from  the  power  of  government. 

Our  constitutional  forefathers  did  not  believe  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  State  in  the  sense  of  absolute  power,  nor 
did  they  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  that 
sense.  They  believed  that  each  individual,  as  a  responsible 
moral  being,  had  certain  "inalienable  rights"  which  neither 
the  State  nor  the  people  could  rightfully  take  from  him. 

Under  the  guarantee  of  individual  liberty  a  man,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  inheicnt  and  God-given  dignity  as  a  human  soul, 
has  certain  specific  rights,  such  as  freedom  of  the  press, 
hberty  of  speech,  property  rights,  and  religious  freedom, 
which  no  one  can  rightfully  take  from  him,  without  amend- 
ing the  Con.stitution. 

Our  forefathers  believed  In  individualism.  They  were  ani- 
mated by  a  sleepless  jealousy  of  governmental  power.  TTiey 
believed  that  the  greater  such  power,  the  greater  the  danger 
of  its  abuse.  This  theory  of  government  gave  a  new  dig- 
nity to  manhood.  It  said  to  the  State:  "There  is  a  limit 
to  your  power.  Thus  far  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed." 

Fourth.  Closely  allied  to  this  doctrine  of  limited  govern- 
mental powers,  even  by  a  majority,  is  the  fourth  principle 
of  an  independent  judiciary  and  the  creation  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Our  independent  judiciary  has  been  called  the  balance 
wheel  of  the  Constitution  and.  to  function,  it  must  be  beyond 
the  possibility  of  attack  and  destruction. 

Tliis  country  was  founded  upon  the  rock  of  personal  and 
property  rights  and  the  sanctity  of  contracts.    The  several 
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states  are  forbidden  to  impair  the  ob'.ipation  of  ccntract:;. 
nor  can  Congress  lake  away  life,  liberty,  or  property  -with- 
out due  process  of  law."  "Hie  Kuaranty  is  as  old  as  Maena 
Carta:  for  "due  process  of  law"  is  but  a  pxaraphrase  of  -ine 
law  of  the  land."  without  which  no  freeman  could  be  de- 
prived of  his  Lb«'rties  or  possessions. 

In  order  to  prot<-ct  these  rifjhts  our  Constitution  created 
an  independent  Judiciary.  It  throws  at>out  the  individual  the 
solemn  circle  of  the  law.  It  made  the  judiciary  the  final 
coriscience  of  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  greatest  clauses  of  our  Constitution  Is  that 
which  created  the  Supr»  mo  Court  of  the  Umted  States,  now 
consistinK  of  one  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate  Justices. 
This  Court  dur  ng  the  formative  period  of  our  country's 
history  was  under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  fourth  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  from 
1801  to  1835.  It  clarified  and  interpreted  the  Constitution 
which  our  forefath.r.s  had  built.  Our  Supreme  Court  is  the 
safely   valve   of   the   American   Government. 

Under  our  theory  of  government  ConKress  is  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  government,  the  President  is  the  Execu- 
tive, and  !he  Supreme  Court  is  ihe  highest  judicial  Iwdy.  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  throughout  the  world.  It  has 
been  wisely  railed  the  highest  inielleciual  forum  in  the  world. 
May  our  Supreme  Court  continue  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  which  it  established  during  the  formative  and 
growmi;  periods  of  this  Nation. 

Fifth.  The  fifth  basic  principle  of  the  Constitution  seeks 
to  prevent  the  concentration  of  power  in  any  one  man  or 
body  of  men  by  a  complex   -ystcm   of  chocks  and  balances. 

It  delib«'rauly  delays  and  restrains  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  to  give  ample  opportunity  for  deliberation. 
Thus  our  forefathers  creat.^d  a  bicameral  Congress,  a  power- 
ful ExecuUve.  eacli  of  which  had  power  to  check  the  other 
and  both  of  which  could  m  turn,  be  restrained  by  the  system 
of  .short  and  fixed  tenure  nf  office. 

The  question  of  the  wisdt)m  or  the  folly  of  the  framers  of 
our  Constilullon  in  creating  checks  and  balances  could 
safely  be  left  to  any  exjMMienced  Memb«'r  of  Congress,  and 
such  would  probably  .'■ay,  with  prudual  unanimity  that  It 
were  mu«h  better  that  a  f<w  good  law.s  should  fail  of  pa.ssaae 
by  rra«»n  of  the  ninibrou.*  mat  htneiy  of  legs.^lation.  rather 
th«n  the  (ounlry  should  b«'  overwhelmed  by  a  de^t^u^tlvp 
f1fx-d  of  unwiM'  leai'slation.  whn  h  a  .<«im!lr-r  hattiln  led  ('on- 
atmn.  «ulil<e1  In  no  cheek  from  the  Kset  utIVP  Veto.  WdUld 
fttnke  |NiMihli< 

Hw*  M'H  *»»«<»(  of  tlir  «f»»««  K«  nfwl  i»»»l»»h(  <  -s  Hirtii  Iwrir'-lv  upon 

\Ur  (|'l''""»»  *lMll»e»  Hie  MhI  Im  •  •!  o|  (lie  |>ul«ll»  t*  (at  more 
|»r  li  44  (WW*  if  iUf>  lM'eH««t«  lit  ihf  |»».»»|((»'  (•'M'»»M'  «(t»»  »#«hl 
f0mt't  IM  yiMfMltMN  "t»l  M<  Mr  I'*'**  OtMt  l|»«'  f)M(M<l«  )'f  *!«« 
r«*«t«'ttol.u(t  |M4«I<'  •«  Mioil  runt  UUl  If  Hie  wIMM'  "f  '  h^' 
|...|r.      I       U<  »t     *ltlH<>V>l|    hV     lf»>     fl'WK*!     |«l'Mlt«)»<    \t$W    »«Hl|    II 

If  ilt<<w«M  lli'i  '•  i..>Hiih  u  l>«  '  t--tvi  M»"il  wIm'H  M  Ib  I<'m1 
^inilhitt  iImM  'h<  '/'I'M)  ji't  Im  *i  UlUl  •Mil  I*  MilHHmMl' 
UttUtufil  III  M'lUlHMK  Ifiili  MO  Uw  •iM'Uhl  Uti  fi^..*  •!  UilHI  41199 
m   (i>'M*h(   m(    t.tM'hil   id'litM'inlton     hihI    II*i  ii    </uly    wtw  M    iWi 

llirf'I'Ol     U**!'!!!  i  llH'f  tin     of      (It*'     (»««V««MMM*'ttl      «  olM  HI      Ih      !<• 

MiMih   Tl**"  «lKfh  twilr  pf'n«'1|H#'  nf  fhr  rfin!«fii(iliou  t«  the 

jotMl  |M'«*'rii(  Hie  I'll  4l«|»  III   i«ii«|  ^«iimI>    d' l<'lliilli«Uoil 

•f  lh<i  fiiirlun  |willi  !•'<«  of  Hte  l'Ml««l1  MImi> 

Th««     iM'lllllMI      f«l«Hl»l'       if      Hi"      Allien.  .Ill     I    <ll|=r')»'l*'"M      fl«« 

im'h   H»«<   «i|hll<'f    of    WMllil    Nrlfle   |ii|MlM«>M<    Ml   Hi      !•    '      >'      id" 
WUHf  MI'fl  ttittUh-m   WIM  tPiumitf   lni«UU>,   M    >•   I'  ""-Hhtf 
t,,  M'-lr  H»««   Hm*  pM'iwf.l  Iiim|<ii<  >  of  >ii»»«i»'  ►',ur»»|»»  mm  »'.."Mi» 
)).<  ii<«  l«  ill  liiiil>t<«   Hm.  Ami'  It'  •«')  (il<«'i  ><f  ||ii|M(«ll)i^  ••i<  It   h'ihi 

Ifh'V    >i|.    1,11..     <  oi  '    >'|V»'   MfMl   IftflvkftVi    'i'  I' •> '•i.rlilM 

lit    i|M     I  |'>V<  H.Ml'  I.I 

|l     U    lAtl^.Utly    IMI|»<ill<»ll<     III    Hmm«    iUt^k    i/f    UIWe4<     «lei    of 

•  !<  I  .  I  .viHt  Im  i«<t<>ii.<'  {>itid'Mi«  <l  "Ml  t  M  a*  fui»l«4liui><ul 
in*  I'  hns  U«i.  •'•!(  MWl'ltiM  »  i.l(..>  I'  I  I'li  yeai!)  fiofii 
ih#  (iii.i  %lt<-ii 'M-i  iiiuiidy  1  oioicii >i  •'!  .(  ooMoou  (.<opii  ui</iii^ 
111.    AdMlltli   M-HU'ttul  i4i  i.Mt  .y    wtlh  l(>  liUiitKiuUO  i.'i'i/  < 

We  aff  itti  riiioiioiiitl  (M-ople  and  dfi-p  atul  nitUk  in  our 
tyniimihien  All  «o<»  ft«iuenily  in  leti  rii  yean*  we  have  be<t\ 
bftfuiled  in  our  dumeatu-  alTaiis  by  Mpp«als  lu  our  hopes  and 


to  our  fears  In  our  International  outlook,  we  have  been 
in  constant  danger  that  frantic  appeals  to  our  prejudices, 
and  equally  frantic  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  would  breed 
a  tension  or  intolerance  or  an  unreasoning  devotion  to  causes 
abroad  that  would  bring  into  our  country-  all  of  the  hates 
and  the  cleavages  of  sympathies  which  underlie  the  ap- 
palling situation  in  Europe. 

In  a  topsy-turvy  world  in  which  many  sins  are  being 
committed  in  the  name  of  democracy,  we  must  distinguish 
between  real  democracy  and  the  sham  and  pretense  which 
seeks  to  masquerade  under  democracy's  cloak. 

We  mu-'U  remember  that  no  government  can  be  auto- 
matic: that  it  depends  upon  the  intelligence,  the  integrity, 
and  the  loyalty  of  her  citizens. 

The  public  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country  should 
present  as  on*^  of  their  major  subjects  a  close  study  of  the 
underlying  thcught  and  principles  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution, because  if  the  youth  m  our  schools  of  today  receive  a 
proper  concept  ion  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
American  Constitution,  then  the  future  of  our  beloved  Nation 
is  assured. 

Manai:;ement*s  New  Responsibilities  in  Our  Chang- 
inj?  Social  Economy 
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Mr  KNUTSON.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  includf  the  following  address  de- 
UveiTd  by  Mr.  C  M.  Chester,  chairman  of  the  Gcn(  raJ  Foods 
Corporation,  tx-fore  the  United  States  Potters  Association,  on 
January  23,  1940; 
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the   American  pobllc  and  Government  offlclals.     Public  education    ' 
Is  still  a  crylnE  need  but  it  Is  making  headway. 

However,  you  realize  no  doubt  that  your  trouble*  are  not  unique. 
E\er\-  lndustr>  —and  every  individual  manufacturer — laces  dtfflcult 
probiems  today  And  we  have  learned  from  hard  experience  that 
Industry  cannot  be  coddled  and  wet-nursed  back  to  robust  health — 
It  has  to  fluure  out  Its  own  salvation. 

After  all.  tliLs  i.s  a  man-made  empire — hewn  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, with  the  AlmlRhly  6  blrsslnR.  At  the  moment,  were  stiU  a 
free  people     Our  destiny  still  I.s  In  our  own  hands. 

But  alone  wi'h  th»  realization  of  self-determination  and  self- 
betterment,  tliere  is.  tco.  the  imperative  warning  ai  this  critical 
hour  that  those  of  us  In  Industry-,  business,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
government  who  have  lieen  ehctcd  to  posts  oit  resjxjnslblUty  must 
today  dlenlfy  the  mandate  from  the  people  by  m.anfullv  and  Intelli- 
gently  and   cooperatively   shculderlng   these   responsibilities. 

It  is  the  wisdom  of  history  that  challenges  those  who  seek  to 
shun  the  mature  duties  of  nuiture  men  and  women  and.  above  all. 
calls  to  bcok  th.xse  among  us  who  are  slackers  In  tr\»steeshlp 

Thrsp  latter  are  the  guiltiest— the  willful  slackers  In  trustee- 
ship Too  e.'\slly  they  abdirat",  when  troubles  and  complications 
challenge  thi-:r  tniditloual  ritrhts  to  a  place  In  the  sun.  Thev  are 
too  readv  txi  resign  thf^mselves  to  cynicism — too  prone  to  forget 
that  ours  still  Is  a  new    Iree    growing  civUizatlon,  rich  In  resources. 

I'm  afraid  t-'me  of  your  frunds  and  mine — some  of  these  .slackers 
In  trusteeship -have  succumbed  temporarily  to  helplessness,  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  a  famous  doctor  rercntly 

This  doctor.  I  am  told.  w.  ke  up  the  ether  night  He  complained 
plaintivelv  to  his  wife  of  a  headache  Hs  groaned  .nnd  he  moaned. 
Firmiv  h:"s  w*fe  turned  on  the  Ppht  at  the  night  table. 

"Robert"  she  snld.  "what  Is  the  matter?"  And  the  doctor 
moanfd  Just  like  the  thousands  of  patients  he  had  treated  so  suc- 
cessfullv,  and  he  said,  "My  head  aches.    My  head  Is  splitting." 

By  now  his  wife  was  fully  awake  She  said  impatiently,  "Robert. 
whv  I'.e  there  mnanlng?  You  know  what  to  do — you're  a  doctor. 
Why  don't  you  get  out  of  bed  and  do  something?  You  can  cure 
thr\t    headache." 

But  her  husta-^nd  was  stubborn.  He  groaned,  "How  can  I?" 
And  she  cried.  "How  can  you--what?"  And  the  doctor  said.  "Hew 
can  I  do  anything  now?  My  visiting  hovirs  arc  from  2  to  6  in  the 
afternoon  ' 

A  lot  of  people.  I  think,  are  also  groaning  about  their  headaches. 
wh»n  thev  cruld  do  something  about  It.  They  could,  that  Ls,  If 
th.-y  manfuHv  and  liitell. gently  Fhr^tildered  their  responsibilities, 
based  en  our  great  Inheritance  of  trustworthy  economic  and  poclal 
pntholegv. 

We  have  po«sib1y  entered  the  most  fateful  year  In  our  history. 
A  fen  Irss  approach  to  the  difflfultirs  we  face  Is  the  duty  of  all  who 
can  even  remotely  contrUnife  to  their  solution 

What,  briefly.  Ik  the  natnnnl  Kltualion  todny"' 

PlrnV  beyond  our  border*  20  nitlor.ii  have  abandoned  democratic 
I  jrovrrtiment       Hlx   of   the   eight    m^mt   powerftil   ate   at  war,     Thert 
In  tinrr«f  evervvti''re 
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But,   unlorlunatcly.  such  harmony  ha«  only   reached   the   gesture 
stage. 

How,  in  all  conscience,  can  we  solve  unemployment  except  through 
Increjised  production  and  lower  casts,  so  that  purchasing  power  can 
be  Increased?  Yet  when  there  have  bei'n  niomenU  that  business 
had  the  ball  aiid  started  to  run  with  It  an  unexpocted  tackle  was 
too  often  made,  and  employment  and  national  Income  failed  to 
gam 

What  Is  the  real  objective  of  tlio.<^  who  make  the.«^  tackles?  Is 
business  b*Mr.g  punl.shed  for  past  de^-ades.  or  Is  there  a  blue  print 
somewhere  for  some  new  kind  of  system?  If  there  is.  we  bii.-*Uiebs- 
mcn  sJiould  see  It.  If  It  Is  somcihinp  better  and  will  bring  more 
happiness  to  more  pec  pie.  we  arc  for  It  But  IT  it  Is  only  a  r»%'amp(d 
form  <;f  the  fallacious  doctrines  so  often  dlH^'^trously  trle<l  out  in 
certain  other  ccuntrle.s  at  various  times  In  histcry,  then  we  must 
fight  against  it  with  every  resource  we  have. 

A  decided  majority  ct  business  people  accept  the  principles  oX 
collective  bargaining  and  sound  labor  prartices;  of  old-age  \:ncm- 
ploymcnt  Insurance  to  an  extent  that  our  economy  can  assume  It 
Without  danger;  of  reasonable  reguhr.icn  of  our  security  mmkets; 
of  aid  to  depressed  farm  regions;  of  help  for  people  out  of  work  who 
cannot  find  work. 

Neverthtless  when  such  changes  are  effected  with  what  many 
believe  to  be  a  purpose  to  place  private  business  enterprise  under 
compl.'te  poll'ical  .onlrol,  when  business  is  hampered  Instead  of 
encouraged;  when  10.000  Government  i\ijencie.«s  Is^ue  regulation.*  hav- 
ing the  ( ttect  ot  law,  and  not  one  human  being  can  know  o;  under- 
stand them  aU  then  loss  of  confidence  is  mevlUiljle.  The  millions 
of  people  who  do  have  money  to  invest  are  fearful  TViey  do  not 
wa?it  \o  risk  uivtstn  ent  in  a  busincES  when  they  are  uncertain  as  to 
whether  It  mav  be  taken  ever  by  covernment.  They  do  not  want  to 
venture  their  "savinps  m  enterprise  wl.en  it  is  laced  with  unneces- 
sary restrictions  and  diuigers  ol  d;struction  by  excessive  taxes 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  this  audience  the  details  ol  some  obvious 
remedies 

A  detailed  blueprint  of  recovery  has  been  worked  out  by  a  group 
of  men  who  seek  recovery  chit  fly  because  their  Jobs  and  the  Jobs  of 
their  employees  depend  on  reeoverv  I  refer  to  the  National  A.««rc:a- 
tlon  of;  Manufacturers.  At  the  Onrress  of  American  Indtistry  Inst 
month  a  program  and  platform  were  adrpftnl 

III  addition  to  the  platf(.rm.  the  association  in  thn  last  year  or 
two,  has  drawn  up  In  detail  many  changes  needed  In  laws  afTert  ng 
business  to  ninkc  such  legislation  and  its  administration  workable 
and  fair,  rtsult:nK  in  qrentir  cooperation  and  efTectiveness 

The  as.sQclation  has  done  a  Job  of  this  type  on  all  phases  of 
Impcrtant  business  legislation.  But  more  than  that,  it  has  set  up 
principles  for  the  guidance  ol  Itt,  own  membersh.p 

Fur  instance.  It  ha.s  wrltirn  down  priiRii  Uk  for  the  be»»  posfrlbl* 
relations  of  buslne'-s  wilh  lU  lnve^toth.  i  mployees.  suppllerh.  dealers, 
and  (onRunieif  It  Is  promoting  health  and  Mifeiy  lor  workers, 
scientific  and  market  rewnrch.  and  all  other  kno\Mi  h^und  priieliei« 
within  industiy  Furtlierin.iie.  it  haii  »  progiani  under  way  lu  gat 
thiM  iKWii  to  the  general  public 

Other  ttnUe  as-o*  ln'loni:  lye  vciklng  Hlnng  nlmllBr  llnra  The  net 
pfTeet  'li'iuld  l^e  an  iip'.\a^'l  'ri"  '  f  pi'n'reiis  within  inMiiatry.  And 
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Th*  consumM-  la  thr  person  with  both  the  family  budget  and  the 
iMUlnt  ir  he  Is  itoJd  on  the  inteKrity  of  mauufHCturir.ij.  ho  trades 
more  freely,  and.  furtherrnore.  he  turn*  a  deaf  ear  to  unjust  aitacka. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  shorlcomings  of  busineM  management  is 
Jti  frequent  lack  of  political  seiwe  We  know  how  to  make  products 
Wll.  but  we  often  full  to  Kra^P  public  attitudes.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  u  unforlunat*  that  «o  many  highly  popular  politlclona 
have  ao  little   understanding  of   economics  and   bustnt&s. 

In  traininK  "iir  future  bu-sinesa  haders  we  should  make  sure  that 
they  master  public  trends  of  thought  and  feeling. 

And.  we  might  add.  In  developing  politicians  for  America  every 
flCort  iihould  t>e  made  to  give  ihem  a  thorough  schooling  in  eco- 
txotntca  and  practical  biisine.-^s  problems  In  the  meantime  people 
on  both  aides  of  the  fence  need  to  try  hard  to  overcome  their  s-hort  ■ 
comii.RS  in  theae  respects,  if  they  want  to  avoid  further  .venous 
mxtuHea.  Conflict  la  too  expensive  It  hurts  most  the  national 
eciirs'  my      It  is  senseless  and  unnecessary. 

Industry  withm  itself  can  do  8<me  of  the  Job  of  restoring  em- 
pk>yment  and  aiding  recovery  The  key  to  more  Jobs  Is  fnu-id 
In  public  purchasing  ^xjwer  If  the  public  can  buy  mon-  things 
with  Its  doUsr  there  will  be  more  buying — hence  more  Jobs  To 
bring  this  about  there  mutt  be  ccn-tant  increases  in  industrial 
•AelancT.  making  for  low«  r  prues  Wf.  of  course,  also  ne«  d  the 
public  back  of  as  to  demand  utmost  cfllclency  m  the  handling  of 
pu'>)lic  funds  Mt  as  to  mixlrrnte  the  tax  load  on  business.  But 
within  the  neld  of  businesn  itself  the  congress  of  industry  has 
maptied  out   practical   nuggeations  for   increased  elBcu-ncy. 

We  must  have  new  indu-stnei*  new  and  better  products,  new 
)ob»  and  s«rvice*  We  mu't  h«T<>me  explorers  again — treasure 
hunters  in  the  new  frontiers  right  hrre  in  our  midst 

I.  for  one  am  «urpri»*d  to  realize  that  only  one  or  two  American 
manufacturers  cut  of  every  hundred  liavi-  a  research  loboratory. 
And  few  indeed  seem  to  be  using  the  tiew  techniques  of  market  re- 
search True  industry  in  this  country  ha.H  done  a  better  Job  than 
induttry  \u  other  countries      But  Wf  can  and  must  do  more. 

IWVESTOB    RrUATTONS 

What   about  money-   the   stimulation  of   lnvestn\ent? 

Probably  a  fair  Job  has  been  done  in  the  handling  of  stock- 
holders by  most  leading  companies  The  millions  of  American  m- 
ve?t->rs  undoubtedly  will  have  a  l)etter  ficUng  when  some  of  the 
obstacles  to  sound  bu-»lnea*  recovery  are  cleared  away  Many 
stiA kholders  have  little  understanding  of  the  enterprises  m  which 
th(  V  have  invested.  The  need  of  more  stockholder  education  and 
cu't;vatlon  Is  Imperative. 

COMMUNITY     RELATIONS 

By  now  I  hope  that  I  am  making  wh  it  I  believe  Is  a  significant 
point  m  cur  quc'St  for  l>trer  time?  To  my  mind,  recovery  Is  a 
p«!ient  step-by-step  Job  of  self-betterment — the  taking  of  Infinite 
pains,  the  steady  search  for  new  efHctencies 

Thus,  for  rxample,  I  believe  more  and  t)etter  work  Is  demanded 
of  industrialist'*  in  the  community  where  any  plant  is  located  The 
mam  thing  here,  of  course  1«  to  have  enthusia.stlc  workers  But 
the  handling  of  visitors,  telephones,  and  mall  are  more  Important 
than  we  used  to  think. 

The  appearance  of  the  plants — Inside,  and  out.sJde — has  a  decided 
effect  on  the  community  Th*?  lix'al  plant  manager  and  his  assist- 
ants should  be  trslne<l  to  tx-ccme  a  vital  part  of  community  llf':'. 
All  such  acllvltle^  in  the  community,  multiplied  a  thousand  time-. 
give  the  voting  and  consuming  public  Its  Impression  of  American 
Industry.  Indu?=try  is  more  elBcicnt  In  America  than  anywhere  tlse. 
but  mere  efhnenry  is  no  lonirer  enough  We  must  have  public 
support  and  approval. 

M.\NACCMCNT'S    JOB 

We  could  go  on  and  on  lining  up  the  challengli^  duties  of 
■Kxlem  management  We  can  point  out  shortcomings  easily  enough 
Mivi  we  als<'  can  .show  improvement  Still  I  believe  that  manage- 
Wtnt  In  production,  distribution  finance,  and  many  other  fif-lds 
iMMi  made  more  progress  in  the  past  10  years  than  In  the  preceding 
20  and  in  t^e  next  5  years  I  btheve  It  will  march  ahead  as  much 
ai  It  did  In  the  pa^t  decade. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  vitally  neces5ary  that  It  do  so  If 
another  economic  hurricane  hits  America,  the  fury  of  a  dlsjllu.sloncd 
public  must  not  be  again  directed  at  manngemcnt.  U  we  want  our 
system  of  private  enterprise  to  pull  through. 

To  reach  this  goal  a  responsible  manager  of  enterprise  can  help. 
first  of  all.  In  his  own  sphere  of  influence  by  getting  an  outstanding 
Job  done  to  obliterate  the  likelihood  of  111  will,  so  that  there  can  be 
DO  just  betels  for  attack 

Secondly,  by  making  sure  his  motives  and  accomplishments  are 
properly  undrrstood  by  outside  contacts 

And.  thirdly,  by  working  together  with  other  leaders  In  united 
efforts  to  raise  the  standards  of  bustnes,s  a.*?  a  whole  and  to  let  the 
country  knew  fully  and  frankly  what  is  being  done. 

AMERICA'S    ASSETS 

All  thf«e  are  but  hiijhlight  details  in  a  huge  and  complicated 
Job—lhe  imperative  Job  of  making  this  isolated  citadel  of  freedom  a 
pnisperoiis  la;-id  again 

Surrey  The  scene  Sample  the  ore  In  the  motintaln  Analyze 
the  economic  factors  And  inevitably  you  find  that  the  gold  salted 
•way  In  those  Kentucky  hills  is  but' a  tiny  nugget  compared  with 
the  untapped  national  riches  that  fairly  clamor  for  the  pick  and 
shovel 


America  may  be  In  a  puzzled,  disillusioned  condition  today,  but 
It   In   not   worn   out    physically,   mentally,   or  spiritually 

Americans  are  a  mixture  of  many  backgrounds  and  forces  which 
seem  .vimehow  to  cause  an  explosion  of  the  atoms,  resultint;  In  a 
new  high  for  ambition  and  restlessness  Tlicy  marched  from  East 
to  West  until  stopped  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  Are  we  stopped?  Not 
yet!  Today  we  are  In  the  process  of  pushing  forward  to  some 
new  kind  of  horizons  through  laboratory  and  le.-^t  tube  and  Inven- 
tive genius.  There  are  fires  of  destiny  smoldering  among  our  peo- 
ple— v.e  would  like  to  go  places  and  do  things. 

Look  at  our  assets. 

America  Is  something  new  in  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of 
thln's's  material.  It  Is  demonstrably  the  world's  leader  In  industry, 
commerce,  and  wealth  It  produces  within  Its  borders  most  of  the 
things  It  neetls.  It  has  become  a  leader  in  science,  education,  liter- 
ature, arts,  the  professions,  agriculture,  mining,  and  many  other 
nelds  We  know  In  America  most  of  us  enjoy  standards  of  living 
higher   than  elsewhere — higher  than  any  earlier  generation. 

An  Ami-rlcan  worker  can  buy  more  of  almost  everything  with  an 
hours  labor  than  can  the  citizens  of  other  leading  nations.  Our 
taxk  is  to  help  more  workers  to  buy  more  of  these  comforta  of 
modern  pxistence 

Despite  the  airplane  and  fast  ocean  ships,  the  Atlantic  and  Partflc 
Oceans  are  two  of  America's  mighty  assets  They  will  be  for  a  long 
lime  to  come  Other  aaeeta  are  friendly  neighbors— Canada  and 
Latin  America  We  are.  therefore,  better  able  to  concentrate  on  our 
domestic  problems,  with  a  minimum  of  worry  alx^ut  dangers  from 
abroad  To  our  geography  are  added  other  material  blessings  of 
Nature- wide  variations  of  climate,  soil,  and  minerals,  and  supplies 
of  oil.  lumber,  and  waterpower 

THE  COLOEN   RUU:  RESTORID 

Bal.ince  It  up,  the  debits  and  the  assets;  the  blunders  and  follies 
and  selflf-hnesB,  and  the  signs  of  new  determination  to  heed  indus- 
try, which  says:  "Let  s  get  back  to  work-let's  work  together. 

Can  we  make  a  go  of  It?  Yes;  we  can.  The  opportunities  and 
the  resources  in  men    money,  and  machines  are  here      But  will  we? 

Poi.sibly  It  all  sums  up  to  this:  Well  Just  have  to  put  mure  of 
the  Golden  Rule  Into  cur  dally  llve.s  We  have  got  to  be  less  self- 
ish, less  casual,  and  very  much  more  responsive  to  our  duties  as 
citizens.  If  this  system  we  call  American  enterprise  Is  to  survive. 

Kor  free  enterprise  Is  In  danger  It  can't  stand  up  Indeflnitely 
under  the  barrage  of  calumny,  dcbt^:.  taxes,  and  unemployment  of 
the  last  decade,  and  If  free  enterprise  goes,  liberty  ivs  we  knew  It 
goes  with  it 

We  are  sometimes  prcne  to  forget  that  the  right  of  individual 
liberty  in  America  was  not  the  gift  of  a  king  It  was  won  at  ihj 
point  of  a  bayonet  and  pitchfork:  but  we,  for  some  reason,  think 
that  It  has  become  a  right  in  perpetuity,  that  It  will  last  through 
the  ages      Such   thoughts  are  sweet   but  only  an  illusion. 

To  save  our  country  from  disastor  and  to  keep  it  on  the  road  of 
progress  who  in  honor  can  do  less  than  perform  faithfully  and 
well  the  role  of  good  cltlzens-hip  in  this  our  free  democracy? 

To  do  St)  may  mean  sacrifices  on  our  part,  but  the  road  of  indl- 
vldunl  freedom  which  winds  through  the  years  from  Concord  up  to 
the  present  day.  was  paved  In  sacrifice  It  v.ould  never  have  been 
built  by  those  too  timid  to  sp.^ak  their  thoughts  or  man  the  ram- 
parts Their  courage  left  us  thLi  free  America,  and  the  thought  I 
would  leave  with  you  tonight  is  that  we  turn  anew  to  the  les.son 
written  In  the  eightcenih  century  upcn  glazed  ware,  and  find 
courage  in  self-sacrifice  and  s^lf-accomplishment  from  thoao 
pioneers  who  said: 

"No  handicraft  can  with  our  art  compwire. 
For  pots  are  made  of  what  we  potters  are." 


Nils  i*carson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ft'hruary  6,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  BERNHARD  KRAFPT 


Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  community  in  which 
I  reside  is  proud  of  its  population.  It  numbers  among  its 
residents  a  great  variety  of  Amercans  and  people  of  many 
extractions.  Amonj?  its  leading  citizens,  as  in  many  other 
communities  of  my  State  and  a  great  portion  of  thes?  United 
States,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Swcdi-^h  race.  A  quiet, 
respectable,  peaceful  people;  lovers  of  good,  conscientious. 
hard  work;  earnest  in  their  endeavors  and  devoted  to  the 
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principles  of  this  country,  they  have  become  a  valuable  asset 
in  cur  American  life.  Their  contribution  to  the  culture  and 
refinement  of  our  country,  as  well  as  of  the  world,  through 
their  acliievements  in  the  fields  of  art,  the  sciences,  music,  and 
literature  is  of  inestimable^  value. 

The  city  of  New  Britain.  Conn.,  is  honored  by  the  fact  that 
for  a  great  many  years  it  had  had  as  one  of  lis  residents  Nils 
Pearson,  a  leader  of  thc^c  people  and  one  of  the  founders  and 
the  first  grand  ma.«tcr  of  the  Vasa  Order  of  America.  On 
October  8.  1939.  at  the  dedication  of  a  monimient  erected  over 
Nils  Pearson  in  F:urview  Cemetery,  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Birnhard  KrafTt.  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  present  grand  master  of 
the  Vasa  Order  of  America,  which  address,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  hereby  Insert  in  the  RErono: 

Members  of  the  Vasa  Order  of  Atiierlca  and  assembled  friends, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  with  deep  reverence  In  our  hearts 
that  we  are  gathered  on  this  solemn  occasion  to  pay  homage  to 
the  everlastli  g  memory  of  Nils  Pearson,  the  principal  founder  and 
first  grand  master  of  the  Vssa  Order  of  America  Only  too  well  do 
I  realize  that  nothlnp  I  could  possibly  say  would  add  to  the  aflec- 
tionate  regard  and  high  esteem,  in  which  he  has  en.-.hrined  himself 
with  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  or  working  with  him. 
nor  With  the  many  thousands  who  today  enjoy  the  b«neflt!«  of  his 
Btalwart.  constructive  and  above  all.  sincere  leadership  Yet  it  is 
only  appropriate  that  a  fitting  record  should  be  left  to  eternity 
of  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  a  man  that  so  nobly  and 
unselfishly  gave  hl.s  very  all  In  the  service  of  his  fellowman. 

Nils  Pearscn  was  b<irn  In  Sweden,  the  province  of  Bleklnge,  on 
April  24  1850  As  many  other  young  men  of  his  day,  he  felt  an 
Irresistible  urge  to  travel  In  quest  of  greater  opn<irtunltles,  and 
this  brought  him  to  America  in  1884.  where  he  settled  here  In  New 
Britain.  Conn  Of  his  early  life  we  know  but  liltlr.  ex'-ept  that 
he  came  here  equlpp<'d  with  a  good  education  and  thorough  train- 
ing m  his  chosen  field  of  engineering 

As  all  genuine  men,  so  was  Nils  Pearson  unassuming  and  plain. 
He  cared  not  for  pomp  or  ceremony,  twr  for  ot-tentatious  recogni- 
tion of  his  life's  accomplishment.  Were  he  alive  today,  he  would 
not  have  allowed  us  to  single  him  out  from  among  others  of  those 
early  pioneers  Still  his  services  to  the  Vasa  Order  stand  out  like 
a  glittering  beacon  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  Truly  he  eamrd 
the  name  of  the  'Grand  Old  Man  "  of  the  Vasa  Order,  and  as  such 
he  will  always  live  in  our  grateful  memory. 

The  Vasa  Order  of  Am  Tica  never  had  a  truer  exponent  than  Nils 
Pearson  of  its  adopted  motto:  "Oeneroslty.  truth,  and  unity."  and 
by  an  abundant  d:splay  of  all  these  sterling  qualities  he  endeared 
himself  to  us  all  Truly  he  was  generous,  and  gave  freely  In  his 
untiring  eff'^rt  to  serve  and  assist  his  less  fortunate  fellowmnn. 
and  what  makes  his  star  shine  brighter  in  the  blue  sky  of  our 
souls  Is  the  fact  that  he  did  It  unassumingly  and  without  thought 
of  reward 

Those  that  were  associated  with  him  through  hl«  long  and  hon- 
orable life,  and  therefore  knew  him  b-st.  proclaim  him  as  belnq 
scrupulously  honoEt  To  them  his  wcrd.was  his  bond  The  many 
problems  of  those  early  struggles  to  establish  our  order  he  faced 
squarely  and  courageously,  never  choosing  the  easiest  way  out,  but 
facing  each  i.ssue  an  It  came  up  with  determination  and  devotion  to 
dutv  Sham  and  hypocrisy  were  no  part  of  his  nature,  neither  was 
there  ever  aiiylhmg'  artificial  detected  in  his  mak»-up  Nils  Pear- 
son was  trtie  to  every  trust  confided  to  him;  he  was  genuine. 

It  was  not  only  new  opportunities,  however,  that  faced  these 
early  pioneers,  but  also  serious  problems.  Most  of  them  had  sud- 
denly become  separated,  at  least  temporarily,  from  both  family 
and  'friends,  and  been  placed  in  an  altogether  new  and  strange 
environment.  In  casf  of  eventual  misfortune  they  stood  alone  and 
had  nobody  to  fall  ba-k  on  To  aid  and  assist  his  fellowman  has 
long  been  recognlTred  as  a  legendary  virtue  of  the  Swedish  people, 
and  this  tendency  socn  found  an  outlet  among  the  early  set- 
tlers to  band  themselves  together  In  fraternal  groups  for  mutual 
aid  and  self -protection. 

Nils  Pearson  wa.=  a  firm  believer  In  the  age-old  axiom  that  In 
unity  there  is  strength  With  this  conviction  flrmly  established  in 
his  mind,  he  soon  vl.^uallzed  the  Importance  of  bringing  these 
many  small.  Independent  groups  together  In  a  Nation-wide  assccia- 
t;on.  and  this  theory  l>ecame  an  established  fact  In  1896,  when  the 
Vasa  Order  tf  America  was  organized. 

At  the  outset,  the  purpose  of  the  order  was  mainly  directed  to- 
ward aiding  and  a.sslstlng  the  Swedish  immigrant  in  case  of  sick- 
ness and  distress,  and  to  safeguard  for  him  an  honorable  funeral. 
In  later  vears,  howovf>r,  as  the  Swedish  Immigration  has  more  and 
m'^re  decreased,  a  new  field  of  service  has  been  entered  upon, 
which  is  directed  toward  the  younger  element  in  an  attempt  to 
have  the  characteristics  and  cultural  inheritance  of  the  Swedish 
people  kept  alive  and  perpetuated  to  generations  to  follow 

Today  we  find  locals  of  the  order  working  for  the  above-stated 
purposes  In  every  town  or  hamlet  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  where  people  of  Swedish  birth  or  extraction  toil  and 
build  Thus  It  can  truly  be  said,  that  the  little  seed  which  Nils 
Pearson  planted  43  years  ago.  has  grown  from  a  small  sapling  to 


a  large  and  strong  tree,  that  today  spreads  Its  protectlt\g  branches 
all  over  the  American  Continent. 

After  a  long  and  meritorious  life,  and  having  reached  the  ripe 
old  ape  of  nearly  88  years.  Nils  Pearson's  Journey  came  to  an  end 
in  Caaiian,  Conn.,  where  he  died  on  February  9.  1938  Tl;e 
grand  lodge  of  the  Vasa  Order  of  America,  holding  Its  trlannual 
convention  In  Philadelphia,  Pa  .  concurrent  with  the  tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  first  Swedish  settlement  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, decided  by  unanimous  vote  to  erect  a  flttlnp  monument 
to  Its  prlncijml  founder  and  first  grand  master,  and  the  result 
of  that  decision  stands  now  before  you.  ready  to  bo  unveiled 

By  that  mandate  we  are  here  today  to  consecrate  the  grave  and 
for  all  time  enshrine  the  memory  of  Nils  Pe.ars^in.  He  is  no 
longer  a  tru'ited  member  of  our  council,  nor  is  he  still  toiling 
with  our  problems.  He  has  completed  his  Jovyfney  through  life, 
and  now  entered  "that  unknown  country,  from  whose  twurne  no 
traveler  returns."  But,  even  If  he  has  left  our  midst,  his  nan.e 
will  leave  with  us  an  inspiration  and  a  benediction,  giving  us 
strength  and  courage  to  carry  on  where  he  left  off.  He  lived  in 
the  belief,  that  even  If  we  today  are  forced  to  taste  ocoisionul 
sorrow,  by  concerted  effort  It  will  be  a  happier  tomorrow.  Yes; 
that  Is  the  kind  of  meditation  that  gives  comfort  to  the  human 
soul    and    brings   out    what    Is   fine   and   noble   within  us. 

My  friends,  a  great  life  like  that  of  Nils  Pearson  never  dies, 
because  preat  deeds  are  Imperishable.  He  who  lores  his  fellow 
man,  wlio  accomplishes  something  for  human  happiness  and 
human  giv>d.  who  lives  not  to  himself  alone,  but  freely  and  fully 
for  nil  mankind,  lives  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  fellow 
man-  he  knows  not  death  And  so  will  the  memory  uf  Nils 
Pearson  live  as  an  inspiration  for  us  to  cherish  and  cultivate  the 
stnicture  that  came  out  of  his  foresight  and  genius — the  V&*a 
Order  of  America. 

What  Some  Southern  Editors  Think  of  the 
I*resident's  **Squeeze*'  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

-       HON.  .CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MU'Hir.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  ever  giv- 
ing advice,  ever  suggesting  new  experiments.  Not  so  long 
ago  he  said.  "The  South  should  get  out  of  hock  to  the 
North," 

Presumably  he  meant  that  the  South  should  build  its  own 
factories,  furnish  the  money  for  development  of  its  own 
Industries, 

To  the  President's  statement  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
and  Courier  (Democratic)   in  part,  had  this  to  say: 

The  South  can  build  factories.  .  .  .  Why  does  It  not?  The 
people  are  afraid  of  his  government.  They  are  afraid  of  him  .  .  . 
afraid  of  his  laws  ...  In  terror  of  his  new.  his  strange,  his 
multifarious  forms  of  taxation  ...  of  the  competition  of  his 
government  with  concerns  in  which  they  might  invest.  They 
see  Government  building  houses  and  renting  them.  Why  should 
they  put  money  Into  houses  and  lots?  They  see  Government  de- 
veloping electric  power.  They  steer  away  from  purchase  of  bonds 
and  shares  in  private  corporations  sellUig  electric  current. 

They  are  afraid  to  take  a  mortgage  on  a  farm  for  they  are  not 
sure  how  long  Government  will  permit  it  to  be  tilled.  For  the 
same  reason  they  hesitate  to  buy  lands.  They  cannot  lend  money 
at  6  percent,  for  Government,  as  a  lender,  underbids  them.  They 
behold  Government  borrowing  billions  and  practically  compelling 
many  of  the  banks  to  lend  It.  .  .  .  They  Interpret  him  as  an 
advocate  of  currency  Inflation,  and  that  nveans  debt  repudiation. 

Before  their  eyes  Is  tiie  evidence  every  day  that  If  they  buy 
shares  In  any  industry,  they  who  have  sweated,  sacrificed,  and 
saved  .  .  .  Government  may  destroy  Its  values.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
thousands  of  our  people  have  thousands  of  dollars  lying  idle  In 
banks.  There  was  never  before  such  a  plethora  of  the  stuff.  Our 
people,  tho.se  who  have  money,  are  not  only  without  faith  In 
Government,  but  are  rapidly  coming  to  believe  that  Government 
is  their  enemy,  and  that  they  prefer  to  have  their  properties  in 
hock  to  the  North  than  under  the  club  yotir  Government  swings 
over  them. 

The  above  does  not  come  from  a  partisan  Republican,  nor 
from  a  so-caJled  Northern  Conservative  Democrat;  it  comes 
from  the  South,  and  if  the  South  can  shake  off  its  blind 
adherence  to  a  party  label,  the  New  Deal  reign  of  business 
oppression  will  be  ended  and  there  will  be  no  third  term. 
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Address  of  the  I'ostmaster  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILLARD  F.  CALDWELL 

OK    KLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Ftbruary  6.  1940 


ADDUESS   BY   HON     JAMES    A     FARLEY 


^  Mr.  CALDWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  undrr  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.s  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  followinR  address 
of  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
Bt'ite.s.  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Federal  building.  Ponsa- 
co!a.  Fla..  on  Tuesday.  January  23,  1940: 

Ladiot  and  pcntlomen.  I  am  happy  to  Join  with  Srnator  Charles 
O  Andrews.  Reprc8cniat:ve  Miilard  F  Caldwell,  and  other  Federal. 
Bute,  and  local  offlclaU  In  dedicating  thi&  Federal  building  to  the 
needs  of  Peniacola. 

The  beat  measure  of  a  community's  prowth  and  progress  Is  the 
hUlory  of  lU  poctal  receipts,  and.  Judged  by  that  standard.  Ptnsa- 
cola  haa  every  rt  axon  to  feel  proud  of  Its  record  down  through  the 
5*aiB. 

AlrhouRh  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  In  181P.  the  first 
record  of  a  Unite*!  States  post  offlr*  here  wjis  In  1822.  There  are  no 
flirure^  available  on  the  receipts  fcr  t»int  year.  But  5  years  later. 
In  1827.  the  net  recelpu  touled  •1.123.44.  Pensacola  had  hardly 
bcRim  to  grov 

The  InterveninR  years,  however,  have  been  marked  by  the  steady 
march  forward  of  vour  city,  and  last  year  the  poht^l  revenues 
reached  the  subsUiitlal  sum  of  $182  200  30.  It  was  this  Increase 
In  revenue  which  justiflt^  the  erection  of  this  excellent  building, 
which  houses  not  only  the  post  oQce  but  other  agencies  of  the 
Oc<ernment,  as  well. 

The  gain  In  Income  Is  only  one  of  the  many  remarkable  chnngcs 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  early  day  when  Pens.iccla  first 
became  a  Jtnk  In  Ur.clc  &xm"s  far-Ilunt?  postal  system.  The  delivery 
of  a  letter  was  something  more  than  a  routine  governmental 
trfin«actlon  In  the  far-off  period  of  the  1320s  There  were  no 
trains,  no  airplanes,  and  no  motor  cars  to  ru>h  delivery  of  the  malls 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

When  the  cflJce  was  first  established,  there  was  only  one  mall 
route  reaching  Penaacola  from  the  outside  world,  and  this  route 
Involved  a  long  and  tedious  journey  by  ■^tagfcoach  and  horst-baclt 
for  the  letter  carriers  of  that  day  By  1830  there  were  three  routes 
coming  here,  but  the  method  of  trau.  p<irtalion  was  essentially  the 
aame  A  letter  from  a  sister  State  up  north  took  several  weeks  In 
trana't. 

The  hlijh-»p*»»<l  service  now  in  cpcratlcn  presents  a  plcturesqtie 
contrast  to  thoee  early  days  In  one  .swift  flight  letters  are  borne 
•cross  the  contlr.ent  In  one  nittht  by  means  of  the  air  mall 
■er%'!c«  For  the  regular  m»ll  service,  the  Dep.-irtment  at  Wash- 
ington employs  every  device  of  rapid  tr->nslt  which  t}>.?  IniTer.uity 
Of  man  has  been  able  to  develop  Some  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed include  spec;:il  hli:h-.s;.eed  mall  trains,  motor  trucks,  and 
underground  tube  service  in  the  la-yer  cities 

This  advance  In  the  methods  of  communication  has  helped  to 
brln«  the  people  of  Pensacola  cl'-'-ser  to  every  spet  on  the  civilized 
world  The  bn-^messman  corresponfltng  with  a  customer  In  a 
far-oil  State,  Is  not  compelled  to  wait  weeks  and  months  for  an 
answer  to  hi,-*  query.  The  individual,  who  has  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive on  the  Pat-mc  coast,  or  even  In  a  foreign  country,  may 
write  a  letter  with  the  aasurance  that  a  reply  may  be  expected  In 
m  reasonable  time. 

Th»  Stat  of  this  gathering  here  today  Indicates  that  the  citizens 
of  Penaacola  are  proud  of  the  building  that  has  been  erected 
hare  Thoae  preaent  may  observe  its  attractive  appearance.  It 
Is  of  contemporary  design  with  limestone  nnd  stucco  walls,  lime- 
stone trim,  and  wood,  and  double-hung  windows.  The  building 
IS  three  stories  high  and  has  ample  accommodations  for  the  post 
office,  the  Federal  coun.  the  United  States  marshal's  office,  and 
other  governmental  arrnctes.  It  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  city  and  the  surrounding  temiory  for  some  years 
to  come 

The  construction  of  a  Federal  btilldlng  at  Pensacola  Is  part  of 
a  policy  and  a  program  adopted  by  the  admlnisirntlcn  In  power 
at  Wa*hlngtcn  to  meet  a  pressing  national  xieed.  The  cccncmlc 
depression  which  overtook  the  United  States  nearly  a  decade  ago 
resulted  In  the  loss  of  emplojrment  for  millions  of  worthy  citl- 
aens  who  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence  but  their  dally  tell. 

In  1!>3«.  Congress  moved  to  meet  this  emergency  In  p.\rt  by 
amactlug  the  Kmergency  Construction  Program  Act.  The  purpose 
of  the  act  was  to  utilize  the  credit  of  the  Government  In  pro- 
viding work  for  the  unemployed  on  useful  and  worth-while  public 
protects  The  administration  proceeded  In  the  belief  that  to  use 
Ooverntueul   funUs   m   ihxs  manuer   was   not   only   sound   public 


policy  but  good  business  as  we!l.  In  the  past,  the  erection  of  n 
public  bulldlu;;  In  a  growing  community  haa  proved  luself  to  be 
a  wise  investment  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  build- 
ings constructed  under  the  present  projiam  will  also  Justify 
themselves  from  the  economic  standpoint. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  In  the  great  task  of  economic  re- 
habilitation and  readjustment,  the  administration  ha3  had  the 
constant  support  of  the  two  S.nators  from  your  State.  Senators 
Pm«Di  and  ANnar-.vs.  and  al.so  of  the  Florida  members  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  loyalty  of  the  Florida  delegation 
has  tK-en  a  potent  factor  In  the  success  of  the  administrations 
program. 

It  has  he^n  charged  that  the  money  spent  on  public  works  hai 
been  wasted  Thu  Is  a  gross  misstatement  of  the  facts  In  a 
program  of  such  magnitude  there  may  have  t)een  some  miscalcula- 
tion and  occasional  waste,  but  for  the  most  part,  the  money  spent 
wt:s  translated   into  property  that  today  Is  worth  all  the  dollars 

invested  in  It. 

The  Government  has  constructed  or  repaired  about  200  000  mlle.s 
of  public  highways,  built  more  than  7.000  miles  of  storm  and 
Faniurv  sewerage,  erected  32.000  bridges,  and  put  up  a  vast  num- 
ber cf  up-to-date  public  buildings.  Large  areas  of  grassland  in 
the  farm  belt  hnve  been  reforested — a  form  of  soil  conservation 
that  should  tie  of  great  help  In  preventing  the  type  of  dust  storms 
which  plagued  the  country  a  few  years  ago. 

There  is  not  time  here  to  review  all  the  worth-while  things 
which  the  countrv  has  secured  for  the  money  invested!.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  note  that  the  physical  plant  cf  America  is  in  better  shape 
today  than  it  ever  was  before  because  the  Governm<"nt  had  the 
foresight  to  employ  the  Nations  idle  manpower  during  a  period 
of  economic  stagnation. 

While  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  been  sharply  criticized 
for  lu  policies,  a  study  of  the  various  measures  written  Into  law 
win  convince  any  fair-minded  person  that  the  sole  purpose  behind 
them  was  to  protect  and  preserve  the  economic  security  of  the  great 
mass  cf  American  citizens.  If  conditions  were  Ideal,  of  course.  It 
would  be  better  to  get  along  without  such  legislation.  But  the 
fact  remaln.s  that  to  refuse  Federal  aid  for  the  farmers,  the  working- 
men,  and  the  needy  unemployed  under  the  kind  of  conditions 
which  have  prevailed,  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  reckless  gamble 
with  the  Nation's  future. 

Individuals  may  differ  about  the  merits  of  the  administration's 
Rgrlcultur.il  program,  yet  every  person  who  has  explored  the  sub- 
ject Is  ready  to  admit  that  some  form  of  Federal  aid  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

A  good  example  of  the  kind  of  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
administration  is  the  Social  Security  Act — the  most  humane  piece 
of  Icgli^lation  ever  written  Into  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
Payments  under  the  act  are  beginning  this  year.  When  It  Is  In  full 
operation  the  Social  Security  System  will  help  to  stiibilise  the 
entire  economic  structure,  besides  providing  assistance  for  a  most 
worthy  class  of  citizens. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  United  States  got  along  fairly  well 
for  a  century  and  a  half  without  the  Government  setting  up  this 
form  of  social  insurance  for  the  old  folks.  That  Is  correct,  but 
condlt'ons  are  radically  difTerent  from  what  they  were  in  former 
times 

There  was  a  time  when  the  United  States  was  largely  a  nation  of 
farmers;  and  when  old  age  came  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  he  could 
sit  before  the  fire  In  his  own  homestead  and  let  the  children 
carry  on.  But  with  the  development  of  an  industrial  civlll2^tiou 
all  that  has  changed. 

Many  milhons  of  men  now  toil  for  wages  In  factories  and  shops; 
and  with  the  speeding-up  process  the  m:»n  of  40  is  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  he  may  be  thrown  out  of  his  Job  for  a  younger  man  It 
is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  average  man  on  average  wages 
should  save  enough  to  live  In  idleness  in  old  age,  but  you  and  I 
know  It  simply  is  not  so. 

And  so  millions  of  men.  worried  about  the  future,  have  lived  in 
constant  fear.  And  this  fear  makes  for  a  resentment  against  the 
entire  social  system,  the  kind  of  resentment  which  so  often  In  tha 
past  has  helped  fan  the  fires  of  .social  revolution. 

Under  the  new  Social  Security  system,  the  worker  will  have  the 
satLsfylng  knowledge  that  provision  has  been  made  to  take  care 
of  him  when  he  is  no  longer  strong  enough  or  swift  enough 
to  carry  on. 

The  banking  structiire  In  any  country  should  be  a  major  con- 
cern of  government.  The  savings  of  the  people  should  be  given 
every  safeguard  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  lost  or  wasted  by 
those  who  operate  the  banks.  Yet.  before  the  present  administra- 
tion came  into  powr.  it  is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  m^ire  tl.an 
10.000  banks  had  failed  over  a  period  of  years,  resiiltlng  In  enor- 
mous losses  for  the  most  thrifty  citizens  in  the  communities 
where  the  banks  were  located. 

I'he  Roosevelt  administration  moved  swiftly  to  correct  that  con- 
dition. Today  every  bank  deposit  up  to  a  maximum  of  S5.000 
is  Injured  and  the  number  cf  faili:res  has  bei-n  refluced  to  a 
fraction  of  what  they  formerly  were  This  Is  anc.lher  example 
of  a  wise  government  talcing  necessary  precautloi^s  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  Its  citizens. 

One  of  the  m:iJor  caus^  of  the  economic  collapse  of  a  few 
j-ears  back  w.is  the  wholesale  l.'^u.ince  of  securities  that  were 
either  worthless  or  worth  only  a  small  part  of  the  value  they 
were  supjK^sed  to  represent.  Many  theauantis  of  honest  Investors 
were  the  vlctlma  of  th.^  vicious  system.    Since  then  the  Securl- 
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ties  and  Exchange  Commission  has  been  created  to  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  Issuance  of  stock  certificates.  The  former  whole- 
sale swindling  of  Investors  has  been  stopped. 

It  would  be  possible  to  continue  indefinitely  the  list  of  worth- 
whUe  measures  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  promoting  the  general  welfare.  These  laws  were  not  put 
there  to  pronv)te  the  well-being  of  any  favored  cUiss  or  group 
They  were  designed  to  aid  Uie  great  mass  of  average  American 
citizens  who  have  every  right  to  the  ftiU  protection  of  their 
Government. 

The  ccuntrj-  has  been  rocked  and  shaken  during  the  past  few 
years  by  explosive  controversies  over  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  to  deal  with  domestic  problems. 
There  have  been  heated  exchanges  and  many  exaggerated  state- 
ments ha-.-e  l)een  niade  by  partisans  on  both  sides.  This  U^  the 
accepted  American  way  and  I  doubt  If  any  serlous-mlnded  people 
would  have  It  otherwise. 

But  when  all  the  record  Is  In.  I  think  that  the  {jreat  mnj-^rlty 
of  the  people,  regardless  of  party,  approve  of  the  outstanding 
measures  taken  by  the  administration  to  promote  the  general 
well-being  It  was  a  perlixl  that  called  for  strong  leadership  and 
the  public  was  fortunate  to  have  a  man  m  the  White  House  who 
measured  up  to  the  test  In  every  way. 

No  matter  what  our  vlewpyilnt  on  domestic  Issues,  the  need  for 
national  unity  in  the  face  of  turbulent  world  conditions  was  never 
greater  than  It  Is  today  It  Is  the  fervent  wish  of  us  all  that  the 
United  States  may  continue  to  go  forward  along  the  pathway  of 
peace  and  progress. 

In  his  mes-age  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  President 
Roosevelt  voiced  the  need  for  a  vinlted  people  in  compelling 
language  when  he  said: 

-These  words  'national  unity'  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
merely  a  high-STUiuling  phrase,  a  vague  generality,  a  pious  hope, 
to  which  everyone  can  give  lip  service.  They  must  be  made  to 
have  real  meaning  In  terms  of  the  dally  thoughts  and  acts  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  our  land  during  tlie  coming  year 
and  the  years  that  He  ahead. 

"For  national  unity  Is.  In  a  very  real  and  deep  sense,  the  funda- 
mental safegujiTd  of   all  democracy." 

Under  the  wise  leadership  of  President  Roo.««velt,  this  Nation 
has  made  t,ub.stantlal  progress  In  finding  a  solution  for  the  same 
kind  of  economic  and  social  problems  Which  have  brought  about 
such  fateful  con.se<iuenres  In  other  lands.  The  solution  has  been 
found  within  the  framework  of  traditional  American  principles 
and  institutiims. 

The  leason  for  the  United  States  is  to  continue  along  the  course 
already  charted.  Ihe  ideal  of  national  unity  and  national  pros- 
perity can  be  achieved  In  no  other  way. 


Emancipation  Day— A  Veree  for  the  President's 
I  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

i  OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 


POEM  BY  GEORGE  SANFORD  HOLMES 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  praise  of  the 
humanitarian  purpose — the  treatment  of  victims  of  polio- 
myelitis, or  infantile  paralysis — to  which  are  devoted  the 
proceeds  from  the  dinners,  balls,  and  other  entertainments 
held  on  January  30  in  celebration  of  President  Roosevelt's 
birthday.  Mr.  George  Sanford  Holmes,  of  Denver.  Colo.,  wrote 
the  following  poem: 

KMANCIPATION    DAT A   \-I3iSX   FOB   THI  PEESIDENT'S   BIRTHDAT 

(By  George  Sanford  Holmes) 
Somewhere  today  a  child  strapped  to  a  bed. 
Or  manacled  In  steel,  with  shining  face 
Will  smile  at  thought  of  you  and  know  the  brace 
That  harnesses  him  to  patience  will  be  shed. 
Somewhere  a  mother,  when  your  name  Is  said. 
Will  breathe  a  prayer  and  wish  you  health  and  grace. 
The  while  she  sees  a  loved  one  romp  and  race 
And  dance  on  limbs  restored  as  from  the  dead. 

A  new  emancipation  day  Is  this, 

Por  shackled   prisoners   of   paralysis; 

With  purse  and  power  a  mighty  land  responds, 

To  ransom  captives  from  their  lingering  bonds. 

Its  gold  and  genius  pledged  to  your  decree 

That  youth  enslaved  to  "polio"  go  tree. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements  Raisinfi:  Havoc  With 
West  Coast  Lumber  Export  Trade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 

Mr.  ANGEUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  often  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  importance  of  the  forest  Industry 
to  the  people  of  my  section  of  the  country — the  great  North- 
west— and  to  the  serious  pUpht  in  which  that  industry  now 
finds  itself.  Since  1934  there  has  been  a  loss  in  excess  of  a 
billion  feet  of  forestry  products  annually  in  offshore  trade. 
This  has  affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  family  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  has  meant  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  in  this  industry  as  well  as  unsettling  employment  In  manj 
other  operations  directly  connected  with  this  undertaking. 
The  loss  of  a  billion  feet  of  lumber  from  our  trade  means  the 
loss  of  2.000,000  days  of  work  every  year,  aggregating 
$12,000,000  in  wages. 

Export  trade  in  this  Industry,  which  formerly  employed 
12.000  sawmill  and  logging -camp  workers,  now  employs  some 
4,000,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  8.000  jobs  for  these  workers. 

Half  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Is  forest 
land,  and  more  than  half  of  the  industrial  pay  rolls  in  the  two 
States  comes  from  this  one  industry.  This  territory  alone  has 
the  largest  supply  of  exportable  Douglas  fir  of  any  section  in 
the  United  States.  The  Federal  Government,  forestry  depart- 
ments of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  private  owners  of  for- 
est areas  are  cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent  in  an  endeavor 
to  preserve  this  great  industry  and  to  preserve  it^  continuity 
by  selected  cropping,  reforestation,  and  other  safeguards  to 
insure  a  continuous  crop. 

MarkeUs  for  our  forest  products  have  been  lost  or  curtailed 
by  cur  own  cpsrations  under  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements, 
foreign  discriminatory  or  preferential  tariffs,  barter  systems, 
quotas,  limiting  the  volume  of  imports,  exchange  controls, 
managed  currency,  .subsidized  shipping,  and  other  methods 
designed  to  place  our  own  export  trade  at  a  disadvantage.  In 
cooperation  with  others  in  the  House  and  Senate  I  have  intro- 
duced H.  R.  7463,  designed  to  give  some  relief  by  placing  the 
power  in  the  Maritime  Commission  to  give  lumber  and  manu- 
factured timber  products  the  export  shipping  services  con- 
templated in  legislation  previously  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  make  American  lumber  and 
manufactured  timber  products  competitive  in  the  major  mar- 
kets of  the  world  insofar  as  It  is  affected  by  transportation. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  legislation,  with  such  amendments  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary,  will  be  enacted  at  this  .session  of  the 
Congress,  in  order  to  afford  some  relief  to  this  great  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  a.-^k  leave  to  In- 
clude an  address  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Greeley, 
secretary- manager  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion, dealing  with  foreign  trade  In  west  coast  lumber.  Mr. 
Greeley  is  an  outstanding  authority  on  this  industry,  and 
this  address  is  most  informative  and  thought-provoking. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Mr.  Greeley  in  his  statement 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  off-shore 
lumber  business  of  the  west  coast  has  been  lost  in  the  Itist  10 
years  and  that  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  have  not 
only  failed  to  restore  our  lost  trade  overseas  but  they  have 
left  lumber  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  Ixfore  this 
policy  was  launched.  He  also  states  that  protection  of  our 
domestic  markets  in  the  United  States  should  be  the  first 
concern  of  the  west  coast  liunber  industry.  Unfortimately, 
the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  thus  far  negotiated  have  not 
only  failed  to  protect  this  American  market  for  American 
products  but  they  have  lowered  the  bars  not  only  to  in- 
creased Canadian  importations  of  limiber  products  but  have 
also,  through  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  opened  our 
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protection  from  sudden  disruptions  and  changes  In  economic  oondl-    i    must  be  able  to  bargain  across  the  tat>le.     "Tou  do  this  for  my 
♦  inr^E  ohro.&ri      nn  thp  n-np  hAfiM    th»»  TTnlrerf  Ktat>».«i  h.-i.*  KPt   nut   on    I    liidustrv     aiid    I'll    do    that    for    vovir    liiciusirv."     I    caniii't    picture 
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narkeLs  to  the  other  lumber -producing  countries  of  the  Old 
World. 

Mr.  Greeley'*  address  is  as  follows: 

Tmb  ExrtMOitcm  or  West  Cov«^^t  LrMrmi  in  Foeeicm  Trace — Whkrc 

Do  Ova.  I.vTEai-,TS  Lir? 

Th!a  is  a  plain,  unvarni&hed  Ulk.  Paselng  by  the  glowing  gen- 
era) ::!'••  iisuaJ  m  discuMionB  of  foreign  trade,  what  are  the  cold 
(acU  in  the  situation  of  west-coaat  lumber? 

TH«  WTST  COAST   HA»   LOST    MOST   OT  TTS   FXPOKT  TSADE 

The  first  cv>ld  fHCt  Is  that  our  Industry  has  la«it  foiir-ftfths  of 
the  r.Sahorc  businesa  which  wo  hu'J  10  jchts  ago  In  round  num- 
bem  »e  have  lost  a  billion  board  t ^t  In  our  yearly  exfjort  volume. 
Rouf^hly.  $15,000,000  to  tSO.OOO.iXW  less  busine?*  each  year:  and 
eight  or  nine  thousand  less  Jibs  m  our  sawralUs  and  lodging 
camps.  Prom  an  industry  exporting  15  or  18  percent  of  our  pro- 
duction, we  have  becom**  an  indu'<try  exporting  5  or  6  percent. 

Tli«  whole  American  lumb«r  industry  has  Ic^st  two-thirds  cf  Its 
OTvrwM  lumb<  r  market  All  American  lumber  expjrts  have 
dropp>»d  from  3  0O0  0OO.(XX)  to  l.OOO.OOO.OOO  f.H't  a  year  Prior  to 
1830,  American  sawmills  led  the  world  in  international  lumber 
commerce  Now  we  have  dropped  to  fifth  place.  We  are  surpassed 
by  Sweden.  Finland,  Canada  and  Russia  And  Poland  was  about ' 
to  crowd  the  United  States  into  t.  etUl  lower  notch  l)efore  the  war 
broke. 

Of  all  American  s;Tecie8  of  lumb<-r.  Douclas  fir  has  suffered  most 
heavily  in  export  trade  The  Amorlcan  hardwoods  hftvt*  lost  45 
percent  of  tht-lr  former  volume,  southern  pine  has  lost  63  percent; 
Dou<:las  flr  has  lost  79  percent 

»»CIPtCCAL   ACEtlMENfTS    HAVE   NOT  aESTOOED  FOariCN   LUM3in:   MARKETS 

The  second  cold  fact  In  the  west-coast  situation  Is  that  the 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  have  not  only  fnllod  to  restore  our  lost 
tmae  ovemeas,  tlu'V  have  lelt  lumb«-r  in  worse  case  than  before 
this  policy  was  launched  In  1933.  1934,  and  1935.  west -coast 
lumber  on  the  one  hand  and  British  Co!i:mbla  luciher  en  the 
other  had  reachid  a  falily  stable  division  of  markets  The  United 
States  was  well  protected  for  the  American  industry  by  the  tariff 
and  esctae  tax  The  British  Empire  was  well  pintected  for  the 
r>iiMMtHn  Industry  by  preferentla!  larlfls.  Tlie  net  effect  of  the 
trade  agreements  with  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  bc^n 
to  tear  down  the  protf'Ctlve  wall  around  the  United  Slates,  not 
only  for  the  ben.-flt  of  Can.'»da  but  of  every  other  lumber-export- 
ing country  in  th»"  world,  while  leaving  the  protective  wall  around 
the  British  Empire  practically  intact  It  Is  probably  true  that 
our  high-priced  c>ar  ar.d  sh  ip  Items  have  mov.-d  to  Great  Britain 
a  little  more  freoiy  under  the  very  limited  concession  from  the 
preferential  himber  duty  contained  In  tho  trade  agreement  with 
the  United  Kingdom  of  1938  But  our  status  as  a  supplier  of  the 
Unl'sed  Kingdom  rema.ns  substantially  unchanged  We  get  only 
the  buElnt^«s.  either  in  volume  or  In  grade,  that  the  mills  In 
western  Canada  cann<  t  supply 

That  Is  where  we  stand  with  the  entire  British  Empire 

Ft  r  example,  uhlle  the  United  States  pays  South  Africa  n  tre- 
BneTidOMs  bonus  for  her  gold  that  country's  dlscriniinatory  tanit 
•fnlnst  .American  lumber  1.^  stUl  in  full  effect. 

On  the  other  hand  Import-,  of  Canadian  flr  and  hemloc*t  In'o  the 
tTnited  States  have  increased  atv^ut  flvefold  Under  the  old  divi- 
sion of  nuuketd  we  sold,  annually,  in  the  British  Empire  about  dou- 
ble the  volume  of  lumber  that  British  Columbia  s'ld  in  the 
United  States  The  reshtiffle  h.is  enabled  Brlt'.ih  Columbia  to  sell 
m  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  emergency  war  px'rchases  <  f 
Enflard,  three  times  the  volume  of  our  lumber  moving  to  the 
entire  Brlli^h  K.-nulre  In  the  pl.iln  term,*!  of  business  Hccountmg.  a 
former  trade  biilance  of  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  American  Industry  has 
been  converted  to  a  trade  balance  of  3  to  1  m  favcr  of  the  Canadian 
Industry 

While  there  have  b'X*n  slight  changes  favorable  to  lumber  In 
ether  trade  agreemetits.  ncvihf-re  in  all  20  of  them  h<»s  any  real 
inark5!t  been  cptuied  thiit  would  compensate  for  the  domestic  btisl- 
re<»  we  have  ttirned  over  to  Cnnida  The  record  of  diminished 
west-coast  exports  speak.s  for  itself  The  role  of  the  west-coast 
lumber  liulusiry  in  the  foreisjn-irade  program  of  the  Government 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  saenflcl.U  lamb,  offered  on  the  altar  cf 
Canadian  appeasement  It  is  not  stirprtslng  that  the  proposed  re- 
newal of  the  Foreign  Trade  Agreements  Act  brings  no  resounding 
cheers  among  west-ccast  Ivimbermen. 

THE   HANOICAF  OF   HIGH    I ABOK   CO.STS IN  rORnCN  TK-KDC 

There  are  more  c-ld  facts  that  we  should  face  And  one  of  the 
colde.<t  :s  that  the  high  cost  of  l.ibor  in  the  manufacture  of  west- 
ci-ftst  lumber  Is  probably  rur  greatest  handicap  in  competing;  for 
world  trade  Let  us  analyze  our  situation  fairly,  and  not  try  to 
make  the  reciprocal-trade  policy  a  scafvegoat  for  all  our  troiibles. 
In  round  figures,  the  lumber  industry  of  western  Orev^on  and  Wash- 
ington pays  an  average  wage  20  cents  per  hour  higher  than  that 
of  British  Columbia,  and  must  carry  a  higher  overhead  cost  of  40 
or  50  cents  per  thousand  fe^t  Isecause  of  the  .shorter  work  week 
tmpoM^l  by  Federal  law  and  labor  relations  Tlie  unemployment 
and  social-security  V^neflta  accorded  employees  by  American  law 
cost  this  industrv  another  40  cents  per  thousand  feet  The  1.1  bor 
cost  of  production  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  from  $3  50  to  $4 
per  thottsand  feet  higher  than  in  our  compeUior  indtistry  on  the 
north 

I  do  n^t  f-ssume  that  this  tells  the  whole  story  of  comparative 
production  cosu  in  Canada  and  tbe  United  States.     But  it  ls  self- 


evident  that  the  pinnacle  cf  high  labor  cort  en  which  the  we 
coast  lumber  industry  finds  Itself,  operates  with  epecial  disad- 
vantage m  compet.ng  with  Cmtda  for  world  markets.  Erpeclally 
is  this  true  when,  as  In  the  ci*..:e  of  British  Columbia,  cur  rival 
maintains  an  arrgressive  forcl^n-trade  policy,  designed  to  keep  Its 
lumber  rompetftlve  in  the  markets  of  the  world — a  pchcy  ex- 
pressed !n  d?allng  with  labo.-.  la  port  and  stevedoring  charges,  in 
export  shipping  s'ubsidles  dcs-gned  to  aid  lumber  In  most  of  tha 
trad''  routes  of  the  world.  All  of  which  Is  best  expiess.'d  by  the 
difflctilty  of  the  west-coast  Industry  in  hcldlng  Its  place  In  open 
mark-'ts  where  there  are  no  discriminatory  tariffs,  like  thosi'  of 
China  and  Japan 

PT.OTECTION   or  DOMESTIC    MARKETS   SHOUTJ)   BE   OtTH   FIRST   CONCERN 

From  our  experience  In  these  competitive  relations.  It  seems 
clear  that  protection  of  our  domestic  markers  in  the  United  States 
should  be  the  first  crncern  of  the  we-t  coast  lumber  industry. 
These  are  the  marching  orders  of  this  association,  from  our  com- 
mittee on  governmental  relations  A  test  came  in  connection  with 
the  Canadian  trade  agreement  of  last  year.  It  promised  a  itirther. 
though  far  from  adequate,  reduction  in  the  preferential  lumber 
tnriff  of  Great  Britain — when  and  If  the  Amencan  excise  tax  is 
wh  'lly  abtilished  This  was  obviously  an  invitation  from  the  State 
Department  to  go  along  in  Its  quest  for  export  markets,  at  a 
sacrlllce  of  domestic  trade.  We  said  that,  notwithstanding  cur 
desire  for  greater  outlets  overseas,  protection  of  the  American 
lumber  market  must  come  ftrst,  that  the  excise  tax  on  lumber 
Imports  should  be  renewed  That  was  done,  and  11  should  remaui 
the  cornerstone  of  west-coast  policy. 

As  part  of  the  same  necc-ssary  pr,^tect;on  of  the  heme  market 
for  tre  Industry  and  labor  of  the  United  States,  wbatevir  may  ba 
done  In  renewing  the  Fort-ign  Trade  Agreements  Act,  there  are 
some  things  that  should  not  be  dene. 

The  tr.idlng  pGvie;s  of  the  Department  of  State  should  be  llm'ted 
to  the  adjustment  of  duties  They  should  nnt  be  permitted  to 
Invade  the  Internal  labor  and  recovery  policies  of  the  United 
States  as  was  done  when  th-  last  Canadian  trade  ag.eement  wijx^d 
out  the  requirement  that  Imported  lumber  be  marked  to  show 
Its  country  of  origin. 

In  the  second  place,  reciprocal  trading  should  not  be  permitted 
to  destroy  the  well-established  principle  in  American  t.arlffs- -of 
equalizing  foreign  with  domestic  costs  of  production  7hr  present 
Foreign  Trade  Agreements  Act  suspends  sect. on  336  of  the  Tnriff 
Act  of  1930  as  to  any  article  covered  in  a  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ment As  to  such  articles,  the  f»rcsident.  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  Congress  are  powerless  to  make  any  tariff  adjustments  to 
protect  American  wages  or  other  production  costs  against  the 
lower  costs  of  imported  poods.  And  nearly  every  trade  agreement 
has  bound  certain  commodities  on  the  free  list  and  thereby  taken 
from  Congress  the  po-xer  to  establish  any  duties  on  s^uch  com- 
modities Thus,  m  the  trade  agreement  with  Sweden  wood  pulp 
Is  bound  on  the  free  list  As  long  as  that  agreement  stands  tha 
United  States  has  tied  its  own  hands  from  providing  a.ny  pro- 
tection for  Its  own  wood-pulp  Industry.  If  the  Foreign  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  renewed  It  should  at  least  reinstate  section  236 
and  th-rrby  restore  to  the  Tariff  Ccmmts.=;lon  its  function  of 
adjusting  duties  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  lav.-.  In  order 
to  equalize   foreign   with   domestic  costs   of   p'oductlon. 

In  the  third  place,  the  trading  powers  conferred  upon  the  State 
Departni'^nt  should  not  bind  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
again'^t  the  adoption  of  antidumping  duties  nice8.*ary  to  offset 
the  d^-preciatlon  In  foreign  currencies  It  is  true  that  every  trade 
agreement  contains  an  article  which  permits  either  party  to  offer 
amendments  in  the  event  of  wide  variation  In  exchange.  But 
the  State  Department  is  evidently  unwilling  to  invoke  this  reserva- 
tion unless  serious  injury  is  demonstrated  by  some  American  in- 
du'^try  And  th:>n  relief  would  be  subject  to  the  long  delay  of 
negotiating  rll  of  the  qtiettlons  that  have  arisen  on  either  side 
under  a  particular  agreement 

For  more  than  4  months  Canad'an  dollars  have  had  an  official, 
establi.^hed  dlfcount  cf  10  percent  or  mere  in  American  dollars. 
This  new  factor  in  competition  is  affecting  the  importation  cf 
Canadian  lumber  and  shingles  There  hp.vs  been  periodic  attacks 
upon  the  American  wood-pulp  Industry  by  the  depreciated  rurren'-ies 
of  northern  Eur<  pe.  In  1932  dl^ount  rates  in  north  Europe  ex- 
change, of  from  25  to  30  percent,  dealt  a  body  blow  to  the  wood- 
pulp  indtistry  of  the  Pacific  Northwe.st:  and  in  1939.  before  the 
out'ortak  of  war  in  Europe,  a  similar  sltua'lon  had  otir  Northv.-est 
pulp  mills  worlting  at  half  capacity  and  millions  of  feet  of  henalock 
logs  left  In  the  wotids. 

V.'e  can  readily  vUvialize  the  economic  warfare  that  will  follow  tha 
end  cf  the  present  conflict  in  Europe,  Every  country  Involved,  and 
the  ?tjfferlng  neutrals  ts  well,  will  seek  to  recover  their  lest  trade, 
to  reemploy  their  men  in  industry,  to  =peed  up  economic  recovery. 
We  w.U  go  through  a  Icr.g  period  of  unstable  currencies  and  cf 
"managed"  Irflations  to  stimulate  the  industries  cf  particular  coun- 
tries. It  would  seem  essential  that  the  United  States  retain  the 
right  to  deal  with  these  threats  against  our  home  Industry'  and 
employment  by  some  clean-cut.  generalized  form  cf  antidumping 
duty  to  take  up  the  slack  In  foreign  exchange,  and  that  cur  country 
.•should  not  be  compelled  to  deal  with  these  trade  crises  through  the 
slew  process  of  renejctlating  a  score  or  more  separate  foreign  trade 
agreements. 

This  IS  all  to  say  that,  if  the  reciprocal-trade  policy  Is  continued. 
It  should  be  brovight  into  hamiony  with  the  labor  policy  cf  the 
United  States:  with  cur  monetary  policy  and  gcld-purchasing  pro- 
gram, and  also  with  the  e&^ntlal  nced^  of  cur  heme  Industries  for 
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protection  from  rudden  disruptions  and  changes  in  economic  oondl-    | 
tlcns  abroad      On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  has  set  out  on    j 
the  most  advanced  program  In  the  entire  world  for  protect li.g  Its    | 
labor — In  wage*,  working   hours,  compensation   when   unemployed.    I 
and  pensions  In  old  age.     Bui  another  division  of  the  Oovemmcnt, 
In  its  pursuit  of  International  conunerce,  destroys  the  safeguards 
and    aspirations  for  American  Inbor.     It  would  certainly  seem  that   ' 
now  Is  the  time  to  unify  these  two  Federal  policies  on  some  common 
ground. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  believe  should  not  be  done  if 
the  Foreign  Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  renewed.  It  should  not  re- 
main a  "star  chamber"  affair  American  industries  are  entitled  to 
know  what  Is  proposed  in  a  trade  agreement  before  the  Government 
is  irrevocably  committed  to  it;  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  point 
out  bow  a  pact  will  work,  so  that  errors  may  be  corrected  before  the  | 
deal  is  ratified  This  would  be  accomplished  by  a  requirement  for 
Senate  ratification  At  the  very  least,  a  proposed  trade  agreement 
should  be  published  and  cooled  off  for  80  days  prior  to  its  final 
acceptance  by  the  Government.  Tliis  would  enable  affected  Indus- 
tries or  labor  groups  to  \  olnt  cut  its  precise  effects  aid  thereby 
better  enable  the  State  Department  to  review  its  own  work  while 
there  Is  still  opportunity  for  charge. 

SHOrXD  THE  FOREIGN  TKADE  ACREFMENTS  ACT  BE  RENEWED  AT  ALX' 

A?  abcut  thl«<  point  many  of  you  are  saying.  "Then,  why  not  ditch 
the  whcle  works?"  .      ^      ,        ,^  ^ 

Perhaps  the  only  practical  answer  Is  to  let  the  Foreign  Trade 
Agreements  Act  die  and  be  buried,  without  bf-neSt  of  clergy. 
But  before  throwing  our  clods  of  earth  upon  its  coffin.  I  suggest 
we  stop,  look    and  listen  ,        ,      »w 

I  don't  need  to  tell  the  men  In  this  room  how  seriously  the 
west-coast  lumber  lndu<;try  needs  the  large  trading  area  and 
range  m  lumber  orders  that  can  be  obtained  only  when  a  sub- 
stantial foreign  market  supplements  our  domestic  market  Or 
how  much  better  balanced  and  more  economical  is  the  utiliza- 
tion of  our  timber  when  orders  for  export  cutting  are  plentiful. 
One  of  the  serious  losses  in  recent  years  has  been  the  wa.stage 
of  raw  material,  the  greater  cost  of  production,  and  the  glutting 
of  the  domestic  mark^-t  with  low-grade  1-lnch  and  2-lnch  items, 
because  of  the  dearth  of  export  business. 

Nor  do  I  need  to  emphasize  how  heavily  the  loas  of  export 
markets  has  fallen  upon  a  number  of  west-coast  tidewater  com- 
munities and  their  labor.  Nor  how  the  economy  of  the  whole 
Pacific  Northweit  has  suffered  from  the  "missing  ships  and 
missing  men"  that  were  formerly  engaged  In  offshore  trade. 
Within  the  past  6  years  41  subsUntlal  mUla  hsve  dropped  out 
of  the  »cst-cca.st  lumber  Industry.  Upward  cf  2,500  Jobs  have 
gone  with  them  The  great  majority  of  these  mills  were  in  tide- 
Water  communltlesi  and  had  been  maintained  substantially  by 
offshore  trade.  . 

Th'    practical    question     Is,    Adhering    to    what    we    regard    as 
necessary   protection   of   our   domestic   markets,   can    we   then   re- 
cover  th?    greatest    volume    in    business   overBeas    by    killing    the 
reciprocal-trade  policy,  or  by  continuing  It  in  modified  form? 
Here  I  suggest  a  few  more   practical  facts  to  corwider: 
First    If   Congress   declines   to  renew   the   Foreign   Trade    Agree- 
ments Act.   no   new   agreements  can  be   negotiated;    but   the   Ca- 
nadian  agT<»ment    is   an    International   obligation    and    will    pre- 
sumably run  for  the  full  3 -year  term  from  lU  date  of  ratification 
That  means   for   2   years  more — unless  Congress   should    intervene 
With  compulsory  adjustment  or  cancelation. 

Second.  Lumber  has  already  taken  the  worst  punishment  that 
can  be  admlnisto'ed  under  the  law  Our  duties  have  been  cut  to 
the  maximum  extent  allowable,  and  the  benefits  of  that  cut  have 
been  extei  ded  to  every  country  in  the  world  that  ships  lumber  to 
the  Unittd  States.  We  have  put  our  share  into  Uie  coutrlbuuon 
plate  fcr  International  cr mmcice  and  peace.  Possibly  from  now  on 
we  may  «et  some  returns 

Third  A  number  of  Uade  aCTeements  remain  to  b"  negotlat/xl. 
Including  Argentina  and  other  Latin  American  countries,  Australia. 
and  South  Afr.ci  Seine  of  these  will  doubtless  materialize  and 
seme  will  not  But  it  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  a  ccntlnuatlon 
of  the  reclprccal-trade  propram  mav  reopen  ImtXJrtant  offshore  out- 
leu  to  the  west  const  lumber  industry,  and  1  believe  I  am  Justified 
In  saying  that  the  State  Department  recognizes  our  emergency  in 
lumber  exports  and  will  keep  lumb'-r  in  the  forefront  cf  negotiations 
where  there  is  opportunity  for  additional  foreign  markets. 

Lastly:  and  this,  in  mv  Judgment,  is  the  most  Important  fact  on 
our  foreign-trade  horlrcn.  We  are  In  a  world  of  numerous  and 
complex  trade  barriers  and  we  will  see  a  fresh  recurrence  of  them 
m  the  struggle  for  recovery  following  the  present  war.  Even  now. 
all  around  us.  there  are  discriminatory  terlffs  favoring  the  products 
of  one  country  over  another;  bilateral  agreement*  or  barter  deals 
between  two  countries  from  which  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  shut  out; 
managed  currencies,  detgned  to  Rive  the  products  of  one  country 
a  competitive  ndvf-ntage  in  the  markets  of  another;  export  or  .ship- 
ping subsidies,  designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  getting  the  products 
of  one  country  Into  foreign  markets;  exchange  controls,  which  limit 
the  purchases  of  foreign  poods  by  citizens  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned; and  so  on,  and  fo  on. 

These  are  the  condlt  ons  that  the  west-coa-ft  lumber  Industry 
must  meet  and  overcome  if  we  are  going  to  trade  abroad  They 
are  not  condlt  lens  that  we  can  overcome  ourselves.  They  are  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  trade  promoUon;  most  of  them  are  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  price  cutting  Very  largely,  these  barriers  to 
trade  can  toe  broken  down  only  by  our  Government  And  to  do 
tiuit.  our  Oovertxment  must  be  armed  wlUi  trading  powers.    It 


must  be  able  to  bargain  across  the  tattle.     "You  do  this  for  my 

industry,  and  111  do  that  for  your  Industry."  I  cannot  picture 
important  headway  being  made' in  removing  the  barriers  agaiH-st 
our  lumber  overseas,  except  through  the  principle  of  reciprocal 
trade. 

Nor  can  I  picture  the  west-coast  lumber  Industry  as  content  to 
qiUt  the  ejcport  Held  or  wait,  like  Eljah,  for  the  ravens  to  bring  an 
occasional  order  We  need  export  markets.  We  should  be  aggres- 
sive In  going  after  them  I  believe  we  will  gnln  more  overseas 
trade  in  the  long  run  if  the  reciprocal  approach  to  this  maze  in 
the  ctJinmercial  relations  of  the  world  is  retained. 

But  Us  retention  should  carry  real  safeguards.  While  reciprocal 
trading  Is  probably  the  best  key  to  the  closed  doors  of  offshore 
markets.  Its  use  should  not  permit  one  industry  however  limited 
its  political  inOuence,  to  be  "sold  down  the  river"  for  the  advan- 
tage of  more  powerful  industries.  And  certainly  foreign  trade 
pacts  should  not  be  permitted  to  reduce  the  enipkymenl  or  lower 
the   working  standard.^   of   Amerlcnn   labor 

While  I  believe  lumber  should  support  the  reciprocal  principle, 
we  justly  demand  a  far  better  ai>p;icatlon  of  It  than  we  have  had 
thus  far. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OK   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Fcbrxiary  6.  1940 

Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  rolleapue  froin  the 
great  State  of  New  Jersey,  Martin  J.  Kennedy,  has  offered 
a  measure  requesting  that  all  negotiations  for  a  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  pact  be  .^u.spc  nded  until  a  very  thorough  study 
and  survey  of  the  subject  can  be  made.  When  original  ne- 
gotiations began  the  subject  was  considered  to  be  solely  in 
the  nature  of  a  treaty,  and  It  would  therefore  be  a  subject 
only  for  Senate  consideration;  and  It  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  that  body.  We  learn  from  recent  statements 
that  authorization  for  this  deep-waterway  canal  may  take 
the  form  of  an  agreement  between  United  States  and  Can- 
ada under  a  resolution  which  would  require  only  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses. 

It  therefore  behooves  every  one  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
carefully  study  and  weigh  the  many  Interesting  and  expen- 
sive problems  presented  to  the  United  States,  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  my  own  congressional  district,  and  to 
every  taxpayer  by  this  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  which 
has  been  under  di.scusslon  by  conferees  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  some  time.  If  the  problems  are  considered 
In  a  nonpartisan  manner  by  any  of  the  above  groups  to 
which  it  might  be  presented,  the  final  decision  of  these  con- 
siderations would  favor  the  Immediate  adoption  of  the  pre- 
vlou-sly  mentioned  Kennedy  measure;  and  the  final  decision, 
following  the  investigation  mentioned  In  this  measure, 
would.  I  believe,  be  against  approval  of  the  project — at  least 
at  this  particular  time.  I  therefore  hope  my  colleagues  will 
bring  the  Kennedy  bill  before  the  House  for  adoption,  so 
that  proper  investigation  and  hearings  can  be  held  on  this 
most  important  subj<H"t.  Do  not  accept  It  as  a  minor  piece 
of  legislation,  overshadowed  by  appropriation  and  war  ques- 
tion.s — it  is  important  now,  and  it  will  always  be  an  impor- 
tant question. 

While  respectfully  requesting  approval  of  the  Kennedy  bill, 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  of  setting  forth  rea.sons  why, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  .'^hould  not 
be  approved  at  this  time.  It  is  my  belief  that  completion  of 
this  seaway  pact  would  strike  a  disastrous  blow  at  estab- 
lished United  Statues  business,  to  say  nothing  of  the  addi- 
tional burden  placed  upon  the  taxpayer  to  build  and  main- 
tain it. 

Let  us  analyze  a  few  of  the  questions  already  presentable 
for  our  consideration:  Is  such  a  seaway  project  commer- 
cially and  economically  sound?  ComTnerclally  we  must  ad- 
mit that  at  present  there  Is  no  lack  of  adequate,  low-cost 
transportation  in  the  territory  the  ccmpleted  seaway  would 
serve.  Economically  we  must  also  admit  that  at  this  very 
time  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  reached  the  ceiling  of  our  debt 
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rupt  our  various  traffic  rates  and  throw  our  rail,  water,  and 
highway  freight  rates  <intirely  out  of  balance. 


excuse  for  spending  untold  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
for  an  entirely  new  project  which  would  simply  compete  with 
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Bmiutlon.  W»\  in  this  CcnKrrss.  are  endeavohns:  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures,  while  improving  our  various  arms  of 
defense,  and  we  have  been  cnminatin;?  Items  much  smaller 
than  thla  seaway  project  in  our  effort  to  accomplish  this 
result.  The  whole  expenditure  would  be  made  on  borrowed 
money,  and  we  have  borrowed  close  to  the  limit.  Under 
present  financial  conditions  it  is  therefore  unsound  econom- 
Jcully  to  begin  a  new  unnecessary  project  at  this  particular 

Um»\ 

The  cost  figures  now  being  studied  by  the  conferees  are 
not  new  fljoires — statements  made  bringing  out  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  cost  figures  are  10  years  old.  Therefore,  other 
details  of  this  seaway  are  being  ironed  out  by  the  conferees 
before  they  have  the  present  cost  of  the  completed  power 
and  watt  rway  development  before  them.  Is  this  method 
of  procedure  good  business,  or  is  it  economically  the  way  to 
approach  this  question?  As  an  example  of  increased  costs 
we  might  refer  to  the  increa>  -d  cost  of  battleships  as  shown 
during  recent  hrartngi.  Would  we  not  find  similar  increases 
in  the  co?t  of  this  seaway — especially  over  a  period  of  10 
years? 

Prom  a  commercial  vlewTwlnt  again:  We  read  statements 
that  this  seaway  will  result  in  a  .saving  of  10  cents  to  12 
cents  p«'r  bushel  on  wheat  exportation.  These  figures  are 
ambiguous.  Ix'cause  the  entire  cost  p<^r  bushel  of  shipments 
to  New  York  amounts  to  approximately  6  cents.  Thus  the 
maximum  .saving  that  could  be  brought  about  would  be  be- 
tween 1  and  2  cents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  recent  fi.4ures 
tend  to  prove  that  our  wheat-growing  center  is  not  in  Mmne- 
Rola  or  WUiconsin.  as  mentioned  so  often,  but  it  is  in  Kansas. 
I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Kan^sas  I  Mr.  Hope  I  will 
agree  with  this  statement. 

Now.  as  to  the  question  of  tax  burden,  would  we  receive 
corresponding  benefits  from  the  incrca.se  In  taxes  caused  by 
this  seaway  project?  Here  we  must  refer  to  the  last  figures 
available,  and  those  are  becoming  ancient  history.  These 
figures  give  the  ovir-all  cost  at  about  $543,000,000.  with  New 
York  State  paying  $1)0.000.000.  the  United  States  Government 
paying  $125  000  000.  and  the  balance  of  $328  000.000  to  be 
paid  by  Canada.  Tlie  cost  does  not  seem  large  when  com- 
pared with  many  other  congresj>ional  figures,  but  it  does  seem 
large  when  you  compare  it  with  the  reductions  the  present 
Congress  Is  endeavoring  to  make  In  our  governmental  ex- 
p»^ndifures.  But  there  are  other  questions  presented  by  these 
figures  which  make  it  unwise  to  hurriedly  approve  this  un- 
necessary project  at  this  time.  We  find  that  the  Dominion 
Is  to  HKeive  credit  for  construction  already  undertaken  by 
it  and  that  this  would  materially  decrease  Canada  s  por- 
tion and  increase  the  United  States  and  individual  State 
payments.  It  also  appears  that  Canada  will  receive  credit 
for  such  expenditures  as  the  Welland  Canal.  This  canal  is 
wholly  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  controlled  entirely  by 
Canada,  and.  while  it  does  help  New  York  harbors  on  Lake 
Ontario.  It  was  primarily  built  to  help  the  Canadian  cities. 
Should  we  be  retroactive  in  this  project  and  allow  United 
States  to  pay  for  this  canal  wholly  within  and  entirely  con- 
trolled by  Canada  and  which  was  built  many  years  ago? 
Pa>-ment  now  tsame  as  credit  allowed  Canada)  would  not 
give  us  any  new  or  additional  benefit  from  our  tax  dollar. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  from  the  angle  of  States  re- 
moved from  the  area  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway:  for  ex- 
ample, let  us  consider  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  'he  taxpayer 
re.Nidmg  in  the  Slate  of  our  majority  leader.  Mr.  R.^YBURN. 
This  SUte  of  Texas  pays  3.2  percent  of  the  Fi^deral  tax  bill, 
and  with  the  Canadian  credits  now  being  considered — which 
will  boost  New  Yoik  State's  share  to  approximately  $130.- 
COO.OOO — the  taxpayers  in  the  great  State  of  Texas  will  be 
paying  $16,000,000  as  their  share  of  this  seaway  project. 
None  of  the.se  taxpayers  would  receive  any  benefit  from  that 
portion  of  their  tax  dollar  used  for  this  $16,000,000  expendi- 
-Uire.  Yes:  we  grant  that  one  section  of  the  country  .should 
help  another  section  of  the  country  in  necessary  and  hene- 
ficial  expenditures.  At  present  this  project  sterns  to  fall  in 
neither  of  these  categories.  What  applus  to  Texas  taxpayers 
applies  to  taxpayers  of  other  States  of  the  Union. 

We  cannot  overlCK-k  the  fact  that  the  proposed  wa'^erway 
would  be  ineflecuve  about  43  percent  cl  the  year.    Thi3  is 


because  of  weather  conditions  in  the  various  waters  affected 
by  the  waterway.  Winters,  such  as  we  now  seem  to  be  hav- 
ing, would  increa->e  this  percentage  of  inetTectiveness.  Are 
we  getting  corresponding  benefits  when  we  make  this  un- 
necessary expenditure  for  a  project  to  be  Ineffective  43 
percent  of  the  time? 

At  this  point  we  might  pau.se  and  ask.  Are  we  considering 
this  w.Tterway  as  a  means  of  transportation,  or  arc  we  in 
reality  using  that  phase  as  a  subterfuge  to  bring  about  a 
power  project  that  would  eventually  make  the  T.  V.  A.  look 
small?  Originally  Canada  was  against  the  waterway.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  she  has  become  more  con- 
scious of  her  need  of  hydroelectric  power.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  prior  to  the  pa.ssage  of  the  neutrality  bill,  industries  at 
Buffalo  and  along  the  Niagara  frontier  were  receiving  entic- 
ing inducements  to  locate  in  Canada — more  hydroelectric 
power  for  Canada  will  cause  greater  inducements  to  be 
made — thus  we  are  practically  helping  Canada  to  induce 
oyr  industries  to  locate  in  Canada  if  we  build  this  waterway 
to  furnish  them  hydroelectric  power.  As  to  power  being 
cheaper — is  power  cheaper  near  Niagara  Falls  than  it  is  in 
other  portions  of  the  Slate?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hydro- 
electric plants  are  continually  facing  increasing  compttiiion 
from  Improved,  high-pressure,  high-temperature  boiler  and 
engine,  and  from  the  Diesel  engine. 

There  has  been  a  power  authority  in  New  York  State  for 
the  last  8  years,  and  it  has  had  about  $600,000  cf  the  tax- 
payers' money:  but  about  all  the  State  has  received  in  re- 
turn is  a  set  of  plans  for  a  St.  Lawrence  power  develop- 
ment— rather  an  expensive  set  of  plans  for  our  New  York  tax- 
payers. Possibly  the  present  treaty  conferees  are  thinking 
Of  these  plans  more  than  of  the  transportation  on  the  pro- 
posed waterway.  Is  it  possible  to  provide  power  which  will 
result  in  serious  transportation  difficulties?  Such  action 
would  not  mean  increased  benefits  from  our  tax  dollar. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  transportation  question.  Would 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  divert  traffic  from  American 
transF>ortation  systems,  including  motortrucks,  steamship 
line.s.  and  railroads?  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
DoNDERo!  recently  stated  that  in  1938  21  percent  of  the 
Unlied  States  commerce  moved  on  the  Great  Lakes.  That 
is  indeed  a  large  percentage,  and  practically  all  of  it  moved 
in  United  States  vessels.  The  completion  of  the  waterway 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  would  cause  this  traffic  to  be 
diverted  from  these  United  States  ships.  We  hear  the  plan 
referred  to  as  a  seaway  plan,  which  would  cause  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  would  become  prac- 
tical ocean  ports.  ThLs  is  a  fallacy  insofar  as  the  larger  ships 
are  concerned.  The  proposed  channel,  with  a  depth  of  27 
feet,  would  close  the  seaway  to  about  95  percent  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine,  and  to  all  foreign  liners. 
Only  small  foreign  tramp  steamers  could  use  Great  Lakes 
port.s  as  seaports.  Competition  with  cheaply  operated  foreicn 
steamers  of  this  type  wc^uld  drive  both  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can-owne^d  ships  to  a  minimum  of  operation  and  possibly 
cause  them  to  cease  operations  entirely.  This  would  be  more 
than  a  diversion  of  traffic  from  our  own  steamship  hnes. 

How  about  the  diversion  cf  traffic  from  motortrucks  and 
railroads?  If  a  study  of  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  made, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  pwrtion  of  this  traffic  is 
handled  by  railroads  and  motortrucks  at  various  ports  on  the 
Lakes.  Completion  cf  the  St.  Lav/rence  waterway,  therefore, 
would  not  only  divert  21  percent  of  our  commerce  to  foreign 
tramp  steamers,  but  in  so  doing  it  would  eliminate  this  busi- 
ness entirely  from  the  railroads  and  motortrucks  leading  into 
and  out  of  cur  various  lake  ports.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
seaway  would  divert  3.500.000  tons  of  traffic  frrm  the  rail- 
roads. May  I  be  frank  at  this  point  and  state  that  my  own 
congressional  district  would  be  about  the  greatest  loser  nf 
any  along  the  Great  Lakes.  Great  Lakes  steamship  lines,  ele- 
vators, railroad.s.  and  tnick  lines  all  cooperate  in  traffic  move- 
ments in  my  district  and  all  would  be  disrupted  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  project. 

What  eflfect  would  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  have  on  rail, 
water,  and  highway  freight  rates?  Competition  v.iih  cheaply 
operated  foreign  tramp  steamers  would  not  only  give  them 
most  of  the  Great  Lakes  coiiunerce,  but  it  would  entirely  dis- 
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rupt  our  various  trafllc  rates  and  throw  our  rail,  water,  and  I 
highway  freight  rates  *mtirely  out  of  balance.  I 

Would  the  effect  of  this  waterway  be  detrimental  to  em-   ' 
ployment,  purchasing  power,  and  Industry  generally?    May  I 
answer  this  question  by  giving  the  effect  on  my  own  district? 
We  would  lose  approximately  $50,000,000  worth  of  business 
annually.    No  locality  can  lose  this  amount  of  business  and  i 
not  have  greater  imemplojTnent.  greater  loss  of  purchasing 
power,  and  a  detrimental  effect  on  industry  generally.    Labor  ; 
used  on  the  ships,  on  the  docks,  in  the  elevators,  on  the  rail-   ! 
roads,  in  the  trucking  business,  and  other  incidental  lines 
would  be  materially — and  in  some  cases  entirely — eliminated, 
resulting  in  a  great  increase  in  unemployment. 

In  1939  more  than  50  percent  of  every  tax  dollar  in  Erie 
County,  N.  Y..  was  for  relief,  and  any  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment would  be  disastrotis.  An  increase  in  unemployment 
means  a  decrease  in  purchasing  power  and  thus  a  decrease 
in  other  lines  of  business  and  industry;  the  result  is  more 
trouble  ahead.  All  the  capital  invested  in  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping in  BulTalo  would  be  lost.  The  waterway  pact  would 
cause  further  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Investing  public;  it 
would  cause  the  investors  to  hesitate  at  a  time  when  we 
must  build  up  rather  than  tear  down  their  confidence;  this 
would  affect  industry  generally.  Paj'-roU  reductions  would 
bring  corresponding  reductions  in  general  business.  We 
have  spent  much  racney  in  an  effort  to  improve  bu.siness 
and  increase  sales.  Should  we  reverse  this  process  by  build- 
ing the  St.  LawTcnce  waterway  project? 

Would  this  project  reduce  tax  rettmis  by  Impairing  prop- 
erty and  rental  value:  ?  Business  could  not  be  reduced  and 
capital  impaired  without  impairing  property  and  rental 
values  and  thus  rcduc  ng  tax  returns.  Another  phase  of  the 
present  waterway  discussions  is  the  proposed  increase  of 
water  diversion  from  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  Chicago  Drain- 
ape  Canal.  Prior  to  allowance  of  present  amount  of  water 
diversion  it  was  said  that  thi.s  canal  would  brinrr  seagoing 
craft  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Great  Lakes.  This  never 
materialized  as  it  was  planned;  and,  as  I  remember  it,  this 
Chicago  project  was  going  to  help  Buffalo.  Well,  the  result 
on  Buffalo  was  that  the  level  of  the  lake  has  been  so  lowered 
that  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  had  to  request  deepen- 
ing cf  the  Buffalo  Harbor  in  order  to  allow  lake  boats  to 
come  into  the  harbor  with  a  full  cargo.  Conferees  are  now 
talking  of  a  pent  1cm. n's  agreement  between  Canada  and 
United  States  to  allow  more  than  the  present  limit  of  fifteen 
hundred  cubic  second -feet  to  be  diverted  at  Chicago.  The 
present  limit  was  established  by  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court.  Thus,  this  project,  including  this  greater  water 
diversion  at  Chicago,  would  result  in  a  further  lowering  of 
the  water  levels  and  the  possible  closing  of  Buffalo  and  other 
lake  ports,  unless  we  again  turn  to  another  large  expendi- 
ture for  deepening  all  lake  harbors.  Do  you  think  that  im- 
paired property  and  rental  values  and  reduced  tax  returns 
wculd  be  the  rc;rult?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  We 
are  for  Cliicago.  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  all  other  lake 

ports. 

Aside  from  commercial  and  economic  reasons,  is  this  the 
pi'oper  time  to  conclude  this  treaty,  or  agreement,  with 
Canada?  We  are.  in  reality,  making  a  pact  w:th  a  belligerent 
nation— Canada  is  a  province  of  the  British  Empire— and 
thus  we  are  opening  our  neutrality  position  to  serious  criti- 
cism. It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Welland  Canal 
is  entirely  within  the  borders  of  Canada.  Completion  of  this 
waterway  will  open  up  a  2.687-mile  seaway,  but  the  entrance 
to  this  seaway  wUl  be  entirely  within  the  borders  cf  Canada- 
note  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  entirely  in  Cana- 
dian territory.  If  at  any  time  we  have  difficulties  with 
Canada,  this  entire  2,687  miles  of  waterway  will  be  in  control 
of  Canadian  actions.  Our  relations  with  Canada  have  been 
beyond  criticism,  and  yet  we  grant  them  more  privileges  now 
than  they  grant  to  us.  and  we  will  be  assisting  them  more 
than  we  "assist  ourselves  in  the  completion  of  this  so-called 
St.  Lawrence  waterway.  Many  are  now  beginning  to  call  it 
the  Alice  in  Wonderland  pact  because  they  cannot  understand 
What  is  really  behind  it. 

The  above  questions  are  all  worthy  of  careful  investigation 
and  study.    Tliey  wculd  indicate  to  me  that  there  is  no  honest 


excuse  for  spending  untold  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
for  an  entirely  new  project  which  would  simply  compete  with 
existing  transportation  agencies  which  cost  the  taxpayers 
nothing.  Let  us.  therefore,  get  behind  the  Kennedy  meas- 
ure— study  and  investigate — before  we  vote  and  authoriae 
further  expenditures  for  this  St.  Lawrence  Waterway.  Let  us 
look  before  we  leap. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  shelved  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
I  believe  a  careful  investigation  will  find  Congress  following 
Its  own  excellent  previous  example  when  the  proposal  is 
brought  up.  as  a  treaty  Ix^fore  the  Senate  or  as  an  agreement 
before  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  thank  you. 

Cotton  Export  Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OK  GKOHC.IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENT  ATI  VES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  small  portion  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  1939  session  of  this  Congress  for  the  re- 
moval of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  was  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  a  small  subsidy  under  t,he  cotton-export  pro- 
gram. 

The  operation  of  this  program  ha-;  produced  good  results, 
and  I  believe  the  Members  of  Congress  would  be  interested  in 
the  following  announcement  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  January  30,  showing  That  for  a  period  of  6 
months,  or  since  July  27.  1939,  when  the  program  began,  sales 
and  deliveries  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  have  totaled 
6.214.000  bales,  as  against  total  exports  during  the  entire 
193S-39  marketing  year  of  only  3.327.000  bales  of  cotton  The 
announcement  of  the  Department  Ls  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  annourced  today  tiiat  the  rate 
of  payment  under  the  cotton-export  prog'ani  would  be  nduccd  to 
erro  on  cotton  and  on  card  strips  and  comber  wust«.  effective  at 
2  p.  m..  eastern  standard  time.  January  3C.  1940. 

Present  rates  of  payment  on  cottcn  producta  other  than  card 
strips  and  comlxr  waste  will  be  continued 

Suspension  of  operatlone  under  the  cotton-export  program,  ex- 
cept fcr  cotton  product.s.  was  made  nt-cessary  by  the  fact  that  com- 
mitments under  the  program  are  neanng  the  total  of  available 
fundc.  Funds  remalninij  on  hand,  howtver.  are  f-uffic-ient  to  make 
payments  in  connection  with  the  exportation  of  cotton  products 
equivalent  to  approximately  70,000  biUes 

Sales  and  rleliverles  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  a.s  of  January 
29.  1940.  under  the  cotton-export  propram  totaled  approximately 
6.214.000  bales.  This  total  includts  sales  and  deliveries  of  cotton 
products  equivalent  to  333,000  bales. 

The  sales  and  drllverle.s  so  f.-\r  this  year  (under  the  cotton-export 
program  which  became  effective  on  July  27.  1939 >  comi>arc  with 
total  exports  of  3.327.000  bales  of  lUit  cotton  during  the  eutlre 
1938  39  marketing  year. 


Brotherhoods  on  S.  2009 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 


LETTERS  FROM  BROTHERHOOD  OP  RAILROAD  TRAINMEW 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  letters: 

BROTHrRHcvjD  oT  R.*iLtOAD  TfcAntMn*. 

Minnesota  Stati   LBCisx.ATr\-K  Board. 
MtnneapoltB.  Hinn.,  January  26,  1940. 
Hon.  John  G    ALCXAN-nrR, 

House  Officr  BuiJding.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear    Congressman    Alex.^nder:  May    undersigned    respectfully 
direct  your  attention  to  the  omnibub  traubportatlon  bill,  3.  2009, 
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"That  Is  our  position  tod«y.     That  Is  the  position  of  the  rnnk  and    | 


The  Attempt  to  Smear  Dies 
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»nd  th*  RotiM  lubrtltute  for  S  2009  now  bolng  considered  by  the 
Seriate  »ncl  Houae  joint  confi-rence  committef»' 

The  United  SUtea  liouite  or  R«•pre^«•lUa:^ve^  on  July  26.  1939, 
pR»M>d  the  foll.)WlnK  ampndm«'iit  in'ri>du«:»d  by  Congressman 
Vinhwt  F  HAR«!N(miN.  of  Iowa  Prtnidid.  ^'  irfirr.  Thai  no  such 
transaction  (rcnsollduUon.  merger  purcha.se.  Ica.se.  operating  con- 
tract, or  acqulKiticn  of  control  i  should  lie  approved  by  the  Com-  , 
muaioo  If  »uch  tranaacllon  will  re.«ult  in  unemployment  or  Ui»- 
pUetment  of  employees  of  the  carrier  or  carriers,  or  in  the  Impair- 
ment ot  •sJsUng  ainployinent  rights  of  Mid  employees  " 

Thia  MnMitfaMnt  proiX)p«'.s  to  protect  the  Jobs  and  worklnf?  rights 
of     railroad    employeea.     WiUiout     protection     of     the     Harnni.'lon    , 
amendment   It   la  expecU'd   thiit   200  000  railroad   workers   will   loae 
their  Joba  j 

M'y  I   reapectfuUy  advlae  that   we   insist   upon   retention  of  the    \ 
Harrington  amendment  In  the  omnibus  triin.-«p*jrtation  bill,  or  any    ; 
other   tr«n.tp<Jrtatlon   bill?     In  event   of   failure   of   the   Harrington 
HI,  ;.t  to  paaa.  we  renpectfully  request  you  to  vme  again..i  the    ; 

rt ;  ;he  Joint  conference  committee.     It  la  clearly  discernible 

th«t  :i.e  rallrottds  deatre  authority  through  the  omnibua  trnn-por- 
tatiun  bill  to  blct  out  J«^ba  of  great  numtaera  of  rail  wcrki-rs  through 
conwUdaUoai  or  reduced   expenaes   reaultlng    from   con.sfiluliitlon.s. 

Yotjr  eofMMeratlon  and  cooperutmn  in  suin>ort  of  the  Harrington 
amendment,  dealgncd  to  prntec-l  the  Joba  and  working  rightt  of  mil 
workifs  will  bt  ITMitly  appreclatad.  aa  w«ll  a*  your  oppofiltion  to 
»i,  ■  ••  of  the  Jnint  coniereDce  cnmmltttc  that  doca  not  contain 
Ihi-  H  iigtt>n  amiiidmenl. 
IteapectXully  your*. 

a   T   LiNtwTTN,  Chairtnan. 

CaAND  LoocK.  Ba<jTHCWHooD  or  Raii.r<j\d  Tp^inmen. 

ClrvrluTUl    Ohio.  January  10.  1940. 

The  following  la  text  of  my  letter  addressed  to  Senator*  WHrtLni. 
of  Uontana.  DoNAutT,  of  Ohio;  Tei-jhan.  of  Mi'^oiirl;  Wunr. 
Ma  ue.  and  Rr»D.  cf  KanM.s.  ani  Congressmen  Lea.  of  California; 
Cr.-.s  rji.  of  Ohio.  BiT.wtNitLE,  ci  North  Cirollna;  Coli.  of  Mary- 
land. Woivr.RP'N  of  New  J.-rsey  Ho'.mes,  of  Masaachi:sotts:  and 
Hailxck.  of  Indiana;  all  meml)er»  of  the  Senate  and  House  Joint 
confi-rence  committee  on  the  ouinibu.s  transportation  bill: 

"I  am  deeply  concerned  abcnit  the  omnibus  transportation  bill 
m%  phased.  In  different  forma,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcpre- 
■entattves. 

"RatlroMl  employee*  have  be»>n  told  that  this  Is  not  'consolida- 
tion lefClAlatlon.  that  it  will  not  bring  about  widespread  con.si)li- 
dat.ona  of  the  railroads,  and  th.it  even  if  it  d  h-s.  the  b:ll  gives 
adequate  protection  to  railroad  workers  I  have  contended  from 
the  bt<g!nning  that  this  Is  o^nsclidatlon  leg'.sl.itlcn.'  that  it  will 
bnn^T  about  widei>pr<^d  railroad  consolidations,  resulting  in  crea- 
tton Of  ghost  communities,  aid  In  throw. ng*-tnio  the  bre;^dil:ie8 
o\-er  200.000  railway  employees,  that  no  utirquate  protection  l.s 
aftordtd  tlie  emploveea;  that  the  bill  is  de  igntHl  to  give  railroad 
banker*  a  fr*e  TeiKn  in  consolidation  procedure,  subject  only  to 
the  grace*  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  accord- 
ingly •umctment  of  ih.*  l«Hlslatlon  wiU  mean  that  the  Cor^gress  has 
abdicated  to  railroad  bankers  and  the  Intt-rs-ate  Commerce  Com- 
in:&&lon  by  delegating  auth  >rlty  to  consfilidate  the  railroads,  with- 
out imposing  any  ju.'it  and  ndrquale  jsta.dards  for  the  protection 
of  the  traveling  and  shippina  public  and  railroad  employees 

•Who  la  right'  If  we  barken  to  the  voice  of  financial  Inter- 
eata.  to  railroad  interests,  and  to  some  representatives  of  rnilrcad 
li»b<>r  when  they  ar.'  nit  talking  for  the  consumption  of  railway 
emplovei-*  all  that  I  have  said  of  this  legislation  and  more,  is  true 
and   IS  confirmed   bv  the  very   inieresus  supporting  this  Ugislaiion. 

•The  Aaaoclarion  of  American  Railroads  dp<  l.ires  'hat  this  bill  will 
facilitate"  rallrmid  c<m  .vilUUtions  The  Wall  SiritH  Journal  of 
January  17.  1940.  dj-clar'-s  ua  follows 

"The  Interstate  Comm-'rce  Commlaaton  anticipates  renrwfd 
activity  toward  raUrond  c.  .as<il.dationa  and  is  hopeful  that  pei.Uing 
carrier  legUlallon  Utxralizing  merger  provLslona  will  •llmulaU-  the 

trend  * 

Mr  Oet^rge  M  Harrison,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Six.  and 
chairman.  RAllway  Labor  executive*'  Aaaociation.  testified  before  the 
II«jIW  Commitii't"  on  In'.«rstatr  and  Korilgn  Commerco  a*  follows. 

••"Through  conwiidations  we  will  get  a  greater  amount  of  econ- 
omlea.  undoubtedly  get  r»d  "t  the  weak  lines  that  are  now  pre- 
senting a  serii  iw  pr\irjlem.  and  do  much  to  strengthen  the  rull- 
tranaportation  mdUBiry  •  •  •  Now  if  our  reciinmiiidaiions  in 
that  direct loti  are  adopttHl.  we  are  firmly  convinced  th.ir  there 
undoubtedly  will  t>e  a  (pxxl  m^»nv  consolidations,  wh.  reby  The 
traiuportation  industry,  with  particular  reference  to  the  raUn;ads. 
can  be  strengthr-ni-d  •  •  *  Tliere  u  no  go<id  in  a  con.'olidation 
unless  It  has  the  efToct  of  strengthening  the  financial  ability  and 
reducing  'he  amount  of  the  burden  that  Is  placed  upon  the  mdua- 
trv  •     iHeanngsi    H    R    2531.  pp   213  214) 

•It  Is  not  t>eing  honest  with  railroad  employtH>s  to  contend  that 
the  omnibus  transportation  bill  doe«  not  have  as  one  of  its  major 
purpo«»'S  the  exp«tlltlng  of  widespread  cor.solidatlon  of  American 
railroads  in  the  Interests  of  improving  profits 

•I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  such  a  pn^gram  would  add  200.000 
railroad  workers  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Is  this  a  fact^  Is 
Uils  an  overstatement'  I  submit  the  following  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  17.  1940: 

•  The  savings  main  purpose  of  mergers,  and  Increase  In  efflclency 
m  cooaoacUUuu  probably  would  be  subauuxtuU.     •     •     •     Esuuiatea 


have  been  made  that  If  all  of  the  possible  or  lo0cal  cnnsolldatlor.s 
and  co«irdlnations  were  an  accomplished  fact,  .^-avings  In  railroad 
operations  of  as  much  as  $500  000.000  annually  could  be  brought 
about ■ 

••It  is  reliably  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the  savings  fmm  con- 
solidations will  come  out  of  the  pay  rolls  of  railroad  workers, 
aghty  percent  of  $500  000  000  is  MOO.000.000.  According  to  the 
offltial  records  of  the  Railroad  Retirtn^.ent  Board,  based  on  the 
wages  actually  received  by  the  total  number  of  workers  employed. 
the  average  annual  wage  of  railroad  workers  In  1937  was  »1  108. 
According  to  the  middle  of  the  month  count  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commi.ssion.  the  average  annual  wage  wa.s  •1.781.  but  It 
should  be  understood  that  this  is  a  fictitious  figure  and  not  a  true 
average  annual  wage  Consolidations  would  naturally  eliminate 
the  part-time  employees  first,  so  If  we  are  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  employees  eliminated  by  ra.lroad 
con.solidatlon».  the  Retireiiu?nt  Board  estimate,  which  Includes  all 
workers  employed  by  the  Indu.stry  would  give  us  the  most  accurate 
results  Considering  $1  108  as  the  average  annual  wage  of  railroad 
workers,  the  MOO,0<K).000  annual  'take'  from  railroad  labor  would 
eliminate  361.010  employees.  Even  If  wc  use  the  fii  titlous  average 
annual  wage  ui»e<l  by  railroad  and  financial  Interests.  2:^4  593  em- 
ployers would  be  eliminated  We  have  every  reason  to  rely  upon 
the  Wall  Street  Journal's  estimate  of  the  contemplated  savings, 
for  the  omnibus  transjxirtation  bill  proposes  to  give  to  the  rail- 
roads uiid  their  bankers  the  initiative  in  railroad  consolidations. 
The  Journal  o.'  Januiiry  2,  1940  elates  that  thl.s  legl.-Ialion  'would 
give  back  to  the  railroads  Initiative  on  corj*olldatlon  proposals.' 
In  Mr  Il.irrlson  s  testimony,  above  cited,  he  declared  that  the  rea- 
son they  were  a-Nklng  for  repeal  of  the  1820  Transportation  Act  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  uncertainty  of  Government  action  and  the  dan- 
ger of  h.avlng  -ome  governmental  officer  without  practical  experi- 
ence, perhaps  trying  to  lay  out  the  physical  operations  of  the  rail- 
ways •  •  •  • .'  In  other  words,  give  the  railroads  a  free  hand  In 
consolidations. 

■  In  any  event,  I  am  extremely  conservative  In  estimating  that 
enactment  of  thus  legislation  will  throw  200  000  railroad  workers 
Into  the  bread  lines. 

"It  Is  contended  that  the  original  drafts  of  S  2009  and  the  Hi^use 
substitute  for  S  2009.  commonly  referred  to  as  the  omnibus  trans- 
portation bill,  give  adequate  protection  to  railroad  employees. 
What  are  the  facts?  The  original  draft  of  these  bills  authorized  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  approve  railroad  consolida- 
tions without  even  so  much  as  public  hearings  Through  the  vig- 
orous protests  of  this  brotherhood,  that  feature  of  the  bills  was 
ellmlnnted.  It  Is  said  that  20  railroad  labor  orcanlstatlons  favor 
this  le«i.slatlon  and  only  this  brotherhood  opposes  It.  The  same 
was  true  with  respect  to  the  original  draft  of  the  bills  which 
contained  the  iniquitous  provision  permitting  approval  of  con- 
solidations without  public  hearings.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  was  rleht  then,  and  a  consideration  of  the  facts  we  are 
new  pre-^-ntlng  to  you  will  prove  that  this  brotherhood  is  right 
now. 

"It  Is  true  that  the  onuilbus  transportation  bill  does  contain 
referei'.ces  to  the  protection  of  employee  Interests  For  Instance, 
It  requires  that  'the  Commission  shall  give  weight  to  •  •  •. 
where  appropriate,  the  Interest  of  the  carrier  employees  affected.* 
It  Is  a  slander  upon  the  intelligence  of  railway  workers  to  assume 
that  they  would  accept  such  weak  and  meaningless  language  aj 
adequate  protection  against  the  desire  of  railroad  bankers  to 
consol.date  railroads  In  the  Interests  of  greater  profits. 

'This  bill  Is  also  defended  on  the  grounds  that  the  so-called 
Wa.-;hington  Jobs  agreement  of  1936  will  protect  the  railway  em- 
[loyees  If  you  will  permanently  dl.semploy  a  q^uartcr  of  a  milllrn 
railroad  workers  somebody  must  absorb  that  pny-roU  10f»  In 
the  hearings  above  referred  to,  Mr  George  M  Harrison  declared 
tliat  the  entire  economies  possible  (from  the  1936  Washington 
Job<  agri-«ment)  will  be  absorb*  d  by  labor  fur  the  flr^t  year  and 
a  half  and  thereaf'er  it  will  accrue  to  the  corporations'  Ho 
U  also  on  record  before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merc»*  Committee.  March  and  April  1936  as  declaring  that  that 
agreement  would  cost  the  ruilroads  nothing,  so  great  would 
be  the  savings  over  a  period  of  years  Who  Is  going  to  pay  thT 
cont  of  this  threatened  destruction  of  the  Jobs  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  ruilrr.iid  workers?  It  is  obvious  that  railroad  workers 
and  public  relief  agencies  will  abmjrb  the  loss,  much  to  the  profit 
of  railroad  financial  interests  Let  It  further  be  recorded  that 
railroad  workers  believe  that  a  dismissal  wage  Is  no  Just  substitute 
for  a  Jt)b  They  want  the  right  to  work.  nf)t  to  be  forced  to  s\ir- 
render  their  Jobs  for  a  pittance  Following  the  signing  of  the 
Wa>hington  John  agreement  of  May  21.  1936.  I  t>aid  the  following 
of  this  agreement : 

•'  T  want  to  emphasize  that  so  far  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  Is  concerned,  the  agreement  with  the  carriers  relative  to 
consolidation  and  coordination  can  In  no  sen.se  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  way  Is  clear  for  railroad  consolidations  and  coordi- 
nation This  Brotherhood  will  continue  to  fight  as  vigorously  as 
It  always  has.  such  efforts  to  economize  at  the  expense  of 
humanity  •  •  •  We  have  now  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  carriers,  designed,  not  to  improve  the  standards  of  living  or 
I  working  conditions  of  railroad  workers,  but  to  share  with  them 
a  small  portion  of  the  booty  that  would  come  to  the  coupon 
clippers  If  Wall  Street  s  demand  for  "economy"  at  the  expense  of 
humanity  la  earned  out.' 


A  nr>T. 


v'r^Tv   rrr\  ttjtt  r  AVr.PTrcicrTnV  \  T,  "RFrOnD 
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"That  Is  our  position  today.  That  Is  the  position  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  all  clasees  of  railroail  workers  today.  Congress  would  break 
faith  with  a  mllUcn  mllroad  workers  if  It  used  the  Wa.'^hlngton 
Jobs  ai;rcin:cnt  a.^;  a  flimsy  excuse  for  turning  over  to  railroad  bank- 
ers and  the  Interstate  Ccmmcrce  Commi&sion  our  only  mass  tians- 
porutlon  agency  for  the  purpose  of  impairing  it  through  consoll- 
da'ion  for  greatir  banker  profits  Furthermore,  ycu  would  be  break- 
ing faith  with  the  millions  of  people  who  depend  upon  the  railroads 
in  tnuill  comraunnies  thjoughcut  the  Nation.  A.s  quoted  herein. 
Mr.  Gtorgo  M.  Harrison  declared  that  this  proposed  loglslatlou 
would  'undoubtedly  get  rid  of  the  weak  lines."  but  I  submit  that 
the  people  who  are  depc-ident  upon  these  weak  lines  for  their 
means  of  livelihood,  tn.all-busintss  men  as  well  as  railroad  work- 
ers. ccnsiUer  the  weak  line*  Just  as  Indispensable  to  their  com- 
munity lite  as  the  fluanrially  strong  railroads. 

•  No  one  can  IntcUig.nlly  con.sider  the  problerrrs  of  the  railroad 
indusuy  without  understanding  that  that  industry  is  chsracterized 
by  "feast  and  famine.'  There  are  bankrupt  railroads  and  nulro^uls 
in  an  uiu-oui.d  financial  cmdllion.  largely  so  because  th»  y  have  ix-en 
milked  by  the  rich  and  jxiwerful  railroads  and  bv  railroad  bankers. 
But  there  are  al.o  railroads  that  are  among  the  bobt  dividt iid-paymg 
ccriwiatlons  in  the  Nation  In  193fl  the  Chesapeake  4c  Ohio  Hail- 
road  pnid  more  In  dividends  than  it  paid  In  wages  U)  Its  employees; 
OS  rectntly  es  1936  the  Bea  <mer  &  Lake  Erie  Itallroad  paid  1.100 
percent  dividends  Ii  also  paid  1  100  percent  dlvidnds  In  1B31, 
the  vear  prior  to  the  railway  wage  dedvicUon.  Tlie  Senate  finamiul 
mvc'tlgatlon  of  the  railroad*  revealed  that  this  Induhliy  is  wastUig 
a  million  dollars  a  day  It  has  Ix-en  estimated  that  if  the  Oovern- 
mert  took  over  the  railroads  and  paid  a  fair  return  to  the  security 
holders  en  the  true  value  of  the  present  Investment  $500.000000 
In  dividend  and  interest  charges  coiUd  be  saved  annually.  Tlie  Wall 
Street  Journal  Is  Interested  In  saving  »5O0.000.OC0  annu.-xlly  In  the 
railroad  indus;ry.  So  am  I.  but  I  think  the  savlngh  thould  come 
from  thJbc  who  are  resp  ii^^lblc  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
industry  and  not  bv  deflating  comnrunltles  throughout  the  Nation, 
aggravating  cur  unemployment  and  general  economic  problems,  and 
Imposing  the  bvirden  upon  the  Innocent  and  those  least  able  to 
bear  It.     That  Is  the  Issue  presented  by  this  legislation. 

"In  view  of  present  economic  conditions  in  this  country,  the 
Congress  simply  mu^t  not  enact  legislation  thai  will  cause  great 
unemployment  throughout  the  Nation.  The  economic  efforts  of 
adding  a' quarter  of  a  million  railroad  workers  to  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  reaching  as  It  would  down  Into  almost  every  com- 
mvuilty  throughout  the  Nation,  with  Its  consequent  creation  of 
Khost  communities  and  the  dt^fiatlon  of  biislness  on  a  Nation-wide 
scale  is  fraugnt  with  imponderable  disaster.  When  wc  consider 
the  jMist  record  of  financial  exploltaUon  In  the  railroad  Indu  tr 
and  realize  that  the  omnibus  trarwportatlon  bill  Is  proposing  to 
turn  over  to  the  very  financial  Interests  that  have  plundered  the 
railroads  the  Initiative'  and  encouragement  to  launch  this  defla- 
tionary consolidation  program  In  the  Interests  of  banker  profit*. 
In  an  industn-  that  admittedly  Is  wasting  $365,000,000  annually 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  policies  of  these  financiers.  It  is  unthink- 
able   that    any   ConRre-ssman    or   Senator    would    favor    it 

"The  Harrington  amendment  to  the  omnibus  transportation  bill, 
enacted  by  the  Houve.  effectively  guards  the  people  against  this 
ominous  threat  to  their  prosperity  and  welfare.  The  amendment 
Is  as  follows:  ,,^   ^, 

"  •Prortded  howei^er.  That  no  such  transaction  (consolidation, 
merger  purcha'-.e  lease,  operating  contract,  or  acquisition  of  cen- 
tre') shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission  If  such  transaction 
will  result  m  unemployment  or  displacement  of  employees  of  th" 
carrier  or  carriers,  or  In  the  impairment  of  existing  employment 
rights  of  said  employees.' 

"AU  classe-s  of  railroad  employees,  various  civic,  fraternal,  pro- 
fessional and  business  groups  have  signed  petitions  in  favor  of  the 
Harrington  amendment  Many  city  councils  and  local  officials 
throuchout  the  Nation  have  signed  these  petitions.  The  people 
generally  and  the  rank  and  file  of  railroad  employees  In  partictUar. 
do  not  want  this  dlsasUou-s  program  of  railroad  consolidation  So 
far  as  I  know  or  have  been  able  to  aacerUln,  not  a  single  reprc- 
s*-ntatlve  of  organized  Ubor.  Including  the  railroad -labor  groups, 
has  ever  spoken  one  word  against  the  Harrington  amendment  No 
railroad  worker,  and  no  one  dtp.ndent  upon  the  railrowda  for  their 
means  of  livelihood  and  their  community  life,  except  railroad 
bankers   could  oppor^e  tlie  Harrington  amendment. 

"As  a  member  of  the  Joint  conference  committee  considering  the 
omnibus  tran^portatlon  bill,  I  urge  you  t^J  '^•'-«'"  ,^h'  "'^'""^^Jf  "i 
amendment  in  any  report  you  may  make.  It  would  be  far  better 
for  the  country  and  for  rsllroad  workers  If  you  would  report  out  no 
recommendations  than  to  recommend  transportation  leglslat^n 
that  did  not  conum  this  amendment.  If  this  bill  should  ever  1^ 
come  a  law  without  the  Harrington  amendment,  and  railroad 
tankers  should  launch  their  program  of  eliminating  a  quarter  of 
a  million  railroad  workers  with  consequent  disastrous  effects  upon 
communities  throughout  the  land.  I  assure  you  the  Congress  wUl 
eoon  have  discovered  that  It  has  not  solved  t^e  "-^''T"!^  P/^^.'^Tt 
for  the  Natlon-u1de  protest  against  this  program  of  "Wall  S^e^t 
mllroad  coiisolldatlon  will  compel  a  new  and  more  equitable  solu- 
tion of  our  tran.sportatlon  problems. 

"Sincerely  yours,  uj^  p  Wumirr,  President." 


The  Attempt  to  Smear  Dies 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KKPRKSKNTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 


EDITORIAL     FROM     TIIE     TERRE     HAUTE      (IND  )      STAR     OF 

FEBRUARY  3,  1140 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Sprakcr.  undor  leave 
grantpd  to  extend  my  rcniark.s  In  the  Hecord.  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Terre  Haute  Star  ol  Ftbiuary  3. 
1940: 

IFtom  the  Tene  Haute  (Ind  )  Star  of  February  3.  10 10) 

nir    ATTTMIT   TO    SMKAH    niE-H 

The  Dies  committee  ha,-;  been  extremely  unpopular  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  New  De:U  Party  It  has  been  uni>.>pular  In  iho 
White  House  because  some  of  the  t)est  supporters  of  the  Itoowv*:; 
prof;ram  have  fallen  under  suspicion  by  u>*timonial  evidence  of 
having  supported  subversive  activities. 

The  White  Houae  was  definitely  opposed  to  continuance  of  Uia 
comniitlee.  with  Mrs.  Rixisevelt  lerving  as  one  ol  its  chief  spokea- 
men.  The  President  did  not  remain  passive,  but  let  It  U-  known 
his  attitude,  although  his  criticism  could  hold  little  force  b<«- 
cause  It  was  based  upon  the  very  thliig  that  atune  of  his  favored 
committees  had  followed.  He  did  not  want  publicity  based  upon 
mere  evidence  before  the  committt^  and  he  did  not  like  home  of 
the  methods  of  obtaining  evidence,  yet  the  infamous  Bliick  com- 
mittee was  upheld  In  Its  seizure  of  telegrams  and  no  word  of 
condemnation  was  uttered  ulien  they  were  published.  It  ap- 
parently   makes   a  difference   about   whose   ox    is   gored. 

The  overwhelming  vole  for  ctnitlnuunce  of  the  Dies  committee 
could  not  be  countered  by  anything  but  subversive  activity.  Ac- 
cordingly. Representative  Hook,  Democrat,  of  Michigan.  cau'«  d 
to  be  introduced  Into  the  Congressional  Recoud  a  series  of  letters 
which  attempted  to  link  Representative  Dies  with  one  of  Uie 
"shirt "  movements. 

David  Maync,  of  Washington,  now  has  admitted  forgery  of  the 
letters.  By  whose  Instigation  It  Is  not  revealed.  After  the  reve- 
lation of  the  forgery.  Representative  Hook  attempted  to  withdraw 
publication  of  the  letters  from  the  Conorissional  Record.  That 
move  was  blocked  as  It  should  have  been.  The  record  should 
stand  In  order  that  the  full  evidence  may  be  available  In  the 
future.  It  Is  only  proper  that  the  full  record  stand  in  order 
that  there  may  lie  a  proper  division  of  persons  and  determination 
of  who  stands  for  what  when  all  Information  Is  at  hand. 


La  Mont  Boilers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 


ARTICLE      FROM      THE      WASHINOTON      SUNDAY      STAR      OF 

FEBRUARY  4,   1940 


Mr.   SCRUGHAM     Mr.   Speaker,  under  leave  to  ext<>nd 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  statement 
from  the  Washington  Simday  Star  of  February  4,  1940: 
[Prom  the  Wafihington  Sunday  Star  of  February  4.  1940 1 

La  Mont  Boilers  GrvEN  Careftt.  Test  bt  Navt,   Found  Wanting. 

Secretary     Edison     Reveals — Refutes     Charges     Contain™     iw 

Series  of  Franklin  Artici-es 

Boilers  now  being  used  by  the  United  States  Navy  In  Ite  liew 
fighting  ships  are  superior  to  the  La  Mont  type  as  exploited  In 
Europe  according  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Charles  Edison.  an<l 
there  is  no  basis  for  any  statement  that  GermAn  warship*. 
ship  for  ship,  are  the  superiors  of  American  vessel*. 
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The  K»Ty  Department  hiw  made  Icnrthv  twts  of  the  L.i 
Mont  boiler  and  h>«  bern  KUldrd  in  lt«  adoption  of  boilers  for 
liM  new  »hipe  by  the  resulu  of  these  tc^rls  and  t-stjf  of  other 
bciler*  of  competitive  detlgn  It  Is  the  sincere  belief  of  Havj 
leaders  th»t  the  boilers  which  have  been  adopted  aa  the  rcs-Jlt 
Of  thM(>  te«t»  »re  the  best  which  tave  yet  beon  developed  to  meet 
the  nr«d«  at  the  American  Navy. 

Aa  a  reeult  of  tesU  which  have  been  In  prepress  for  several 
years  Secretary  Edison  stated  the  La  Mont  boiler  has  net  bern 
approved  as  «itiafactory  for  m.val  use.  nor  haa  It  revealed  svi- 
jBrr\oT  characteristics  which  wcirranted  special  conslderaMcn  by 
the  Nary  Department  In  one  way  of  sponscring  further  dcvelcp- 
ment  of  the  L*  Mont  boiler. 

Moreover  Mr  Ed;son  declorrd.  the  German  Navy,  after  starting 
OTjt  experimentally  with  the  extremely  hl<h  boiler  prcssurcp. 
«hich  are  an  ouUtandmi?  ft-ature  of  the  original  La  Mont  boiler 
de«ign.  have  been  backing  away  frtim  these  hiph  pressures  and 
now  are  working  with  prea»urea  reported  to  be  identicai  with 
tboaa  employed  In  our  latest  naval  vesaels. 

TSSTS    AUTHORI2ID    IN     1933 

Mr  Eduon  pointed  out  that  the  La  Mont  boiler  situation  has 
been  "a  long  drawn  out  procedure,  and  this  Isn't  the  first  time  the 
question  has  come  up."  The  vise  of  high-presaure  and  h-gh- 
temperaiure  boilers,  he  said.  U  not  limited  to  the  La  Mcnt  type 
of  bt;ller. 

Kami  records  show  that  the  NaT  al  Boiler  Laboratory  was  au- 
fhonavd  on  October  30.  1933.  to  test  the  La  M-nt  boiler  and  that 
juifarj  constrtjction  at  the  labortitory.  In  the  Philadelphia  Na\7 
TaM.  waa  begun  shortly  thereafter  Tne  inventor  former  Lt. 
Comdr.  Walter  Douglas  La  Mont,  graduate  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  In  1910.  bt«c;an  experimental  work  In  the  field  of 
hlirh -pressure   steam   generation   in    1918 

•  With  reference  to  the  Bureau'.s  authorization  of  the  test  of  the 
I A  Mont  Ixiller."  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Enp'.neerins?  ."Stated  In  an 
cfflolftl  report  signed  by  Ita  then  Chief.  Rear  Admiral  Harold  O 
B«»Mien.  now  head  of  the  Navel  Research  Laboratory  to  Senator 
Wai-sii.  of  Ma«»>achu»etts.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  released  lor  publlration  for  the  first  time.  "It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  Bureau  to  require  that  prju.pment  to  be  tested  at 
naval  laboratories  to  determine  suitability  for  naval  use  be  com- 
plcltly  developed  beyond  the  eTnerlr.iental  stage. 
ii<ivr>rro!i  t'SEO  LABor.  vtort 
"The  La  Mont  t^st  was  authorized  under  rpeclal  conditions  not 
ord*.n«rlly  accorded  other  cxhlbiton*  In  that  the  La  Munt  boiler 
was  entirely  expwTlmeuial  and  had  not  bt-en  erected  or  tested  prior 
to  inr.tallailon  at  the  bol'er  laboratcry.  A  section  of  the  boiler 
laboratory  was  assigned  to  Mr  La  Mont  for  the  erection  of  his 
boiler,  which  was  occupied  wiihjut  cost  to  Mr.  La  Mont  fcr  a 
perUxl  of  over  3  years, 

•To  operate  his  bcller.  makeshift  pumpw  and  other  auxiliaries 
were  emploved  bv  Mr  Lj»  Mont  Air  for  combustion  was  supplied 
from  the  navy-vnrd  mali\»  rather  than  by  a  b'owcr.  as  in  a  ship- 
board installation.  Under  thes'*  conditions  It  wa.<;  Impossible  to  pet 
complete  data  during  the  test  of  the  la.  Mont  boiler  to  detcrnxlne  Us 
suitrfbtlitv  for  naval  use 

■  Shv^tly  after  the  test  was  authorized  Mr.  La  Mont  Informed  the 
Bur«*u  that  unless  nnioreseen  delavs  (Ktrurrrd  his  boiler  wo'ild  be 
rendy  for  tewt  within  approximately  2  months.  However.  It  was 
found  that  the  Ixjiler  as  originally  desi^^nod  required  numerous 
mixliflcations.  and  it  was  not  inif.l  January  11.  1337.  more  than 
3  ye«rs  after  the  test  had  b»»en  authorized,  that  the  development 
had  proceeded  far  enough  so  that  Mr  Ij\  Mont  was  al:!e  to  present 
his  b«'ller  for  test  For  more  than  3  yetirs  the  facilities  of  the 
bt^Uer  laboratory  were  available  to  Mr.  La  M'-'nt.  during  which  time 
he  had  the  help  and  advice  of  members  of  the  laboratory's  staff. " 

Abridifed  tests  of  the  lii  Mont  boiler  were  completed  on  February 
6,  1937,  according  to  the  Na\y  Department  record. 

Om.^TED   ONLT    130    IIOtTlS 

-Sine*  suitable  auxiliaries  are  a  most  essential  part  of  a  forced 
circulation  boiler,  and  since  the  La  Mont  Ixjiler  was  equipp-d  with 
B»Ke*hili  auxlUnrlea.  the  boiler  could  not  be  given  the  usual  com- 
plete set  ol  laboratory  tests  to  deu-rmine  its  suitability  lor  naval 
uw. '  It  was  explained. 

It  »-as  Impossible  to  determine  the  net  steam  output  of  the  unit 
or  the  efflricncy  of  the  entire  unit,  nor  was  Information  obtained 
concerning  the  extended  reliability  of  the  unit  or  Its  mainteniiuce 
requirements.  It  was  stated  by  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Enslneerlng 

•Th«  efflciencles  obtained  durinsj  the  test  of  th?  La  Mont  boiler 
were  not  as  high  as  thoee  being  obtained  with  mcxlern  naval  boilers 
emptoyinj  natural  circulation."  the  Bureau  stated  cfflcially.  "It 
is  also  ?is:nmcant  that  because  of  che  large  amount  of  development 
work  that  was  necessary  after  the  erection  of  the  La  Mont  boiler 
at  the  labt>nitory  It  was  operated  but  130  hours  durlni;  the  Inter- 
vening 3  years.  In  view  of  the  alxive.  the  small  capacity  of  the 
boilc-r.  the  considerable  numbtT  of  modifications  that  would  be 
required  for  a  naval  installation,  and  the  lack  of  suitably  designed 
auxiliaries,  the  unit  could  not  be  approved  as  being  suitable  for 
naval  use," 

Secretary  Edl.«on  said  that  soon  after  he  came  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
inei.t.  m  1937.  hia  attention  was  called  to  the  La  Mcnt  boiler  and 
Uiai  h«  iiMA  g^ue  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 
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tut:  litzx  \*T  DEycN  ommrD 

•It  wr5  a  little  thing,  what  we  call  a  breadboard  mod-!,  demon- 
strating a  principle  rather  than  being  a  boiler.'"  he  told  news- 
papermen. ...  , 

Mr  Edison  said  he  had  satisfied  hlm.«elf  that  the  La  Mont  people 
wore  "getting  every  attention  from  the  engineers"  and  were  being 
afforded  every  facility  to  make  the.r  demonstrations. 

After  completion  of  the  tests  Mr.  La  Mont  submitted  to  the  Navy 
Department  a  preliminary  design  of  a  destroyer-size  boiler.  v,hlch 
he  propc»ed  to  build  and  which  he  proposed  the  Government  Fhould 
purchase  under  a  special  arraniiement.  the  Biu-eau  of  Engineering 
reported.  There  were  no  available  funds,  however,  for  further  devel- 
opment of  the  boiler  by  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  La  Mont  was  told  that  If 
further  develcprnf^nt  were  accompll.<=hed  commercially  and  If  the 
S&vys  e.rperlments  with  the  high-pressure.  h!gh-temp<rature. 
forced-circulation  type  boiler  should  indicate  Its  suitability  for  naval 
use.  "the  Bureau  would  then  be  Interested  In  a  test  of  a  full-sir* 
La  Mont  boiler  and  would  welcome  the  IxJiUr  Into  the  competlt.ve 

field." 

In  view  of  the  rapid  developments  which  were  taking  place  In  this 
country  and  abroad  In  the  use  of  high  pressures  and  temperaturt'<  in 
both  crmmerclal  and  naval  fields  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Engineering 
carefully  followed  these  developments,  having  in  mind  the  possible 
naval  application  of  machinery  Installations  employing  higher 
pressures  and  temperatures 

BUmSH   M.^K1NC  TESTS 

Referring  to  the  claims  that  the  La  Mont  type  boiler  Is  being  used 
abroad  while  being  ignored  by  the  United  States  Navy,  the  Bureau  of 
Engii.etrin:?  reported  that  "the  general  situation  in  the  Gorman 
Navy  in  regard  to  boilers,  temperatures,  and  pressures  is  known  to 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering." 

"The  troubles  and  delays,  which  the  developments  In  German 
naval  engineering  have  given  rise  to  have  also  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  bureau."'  it  was  stated.  "In  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  La  Mont  boiler  abroad  it  should  he  noted  that  the 
designs  now  being  employed  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  original  La 
Mont  design,  which  the  bureau  believes  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 
From  Information  available  to  the  bureau  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
development  of  the  La  Mont  txDller  abroad  has  resuU'»d  In  a 
t)Oller  which  does  not  have  the  attractive  features  of  extreme  low 
weight  and  low  space  factors  which  the  original  La  Mjnt  design 
contemplated.  It  Is  also  known  that  an  experimental  La  Mont 
boiler  has  Ijeen  in-tailed  In  a  British  dcstrcy'?r  Ihc  working 
pressure  of  this  boiler  Is  290  pounds,  and  the  elTlclency  71  per- 
cent at  an  evaporation  of  121.500  pounds  of  steam  per  hour.  At 
apprrxlmr.telv  the  same  evaporation  the  modern  COO-pcund  natur.il 
circulation  bcllers  ticlng  installed  In  cur  destroyers  have  by  actual 
test  shewn  an  efficiency  of  84  5  percent  Since  boiler  efflci^rcy 
Is  a  very  important  factor  In  the  over-all  efficiency  of  a  mschlrery 
Installation,  a  vessel  fitted  with  our  modern  naval  tollers  wcu'd 
show  a  very  appreciable  fuel  saving  with  resulting  Increase  In 
cruising  radius  over  a  vessel  fitted  with  boilers  similar  to  the  La 
Mont  boiler  Installed  In  the  British  destroyer,  all  other  conditions 
being  equal. 

COMPtm    BOH-ER    NEVT*    DEUVrRED 

"In  connection  with  the  use  of  forced-clrculallon  Ixallers,  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  the  naval  boiler  laboratory  that  It  Is  quite  possible 
by  Judicious  changes  in  desien  to  fo  raise  the  capacity  of  nuvrnl- 
circul.^tlon  lx)tlers  that  they  can  successfully  compete  with  forced- 
circulation  boilers  In  weight,  space,  and  cost,  still  retaining  other 
desirable  characteristics  inherent  In  the  natural-circulation  toiler  "• 

As  regards  the  so-called  water-wall  structure,  which  Is  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  La  Mont  design.  Mr  Edison  stated  that  this 
type  of  bcller  was  develcped  as  early  as  1850  and  Is  not  confined 
to  the  La  Mont  biUer.  The  Navy  Department  In  1929  atirhorlzed 
a  test  of  the  original  La  Mont  Inventions  aj  applied  to  water  wjUs 
m  boilers,  he  said.  There  tests  did  not  demonstrate  that  the 
La  Mont  water  walls  were  suitable  for  naval  use.  he  said. 

La  Mont  never  delivered  a  complete  boiler  with  necessary  avixlll- 
ary  equipment  of  a  size  suitable  for  Installation  In  a  naval  ves.sel 
to  the  Navy  for  test.  Secretary  Edison  said.  Nor  has  there  been  a 
profitable  exploitation  of  the  La  Mont  boiler  for  commercial  use.  he 
indicated. 

Secretary  Edison  said  he  had  been  told  by  Mr.  La  Mont  at  the 
time  his  boiler  was  under  tost  at  Philadelphia  that  this  represented 
a  new  design,  which  was  In  many  resp^ts  an  evasion  of  his  pre- 
vious patents,  to  which  rights  had  Ijeen  obtained  abroad. 

ANOTHER  DrSICN   USED   ABXOAO 

"So  the  design  of  boiler  that  Is  talked  about  In  this  article — the 
Jay  I-Yanklln  series — Is  not  the  La  Mont  boiler  that  is  lielng  ex- 
ploited in  Germany.""  Mr.  Edison  commented. 

Sununarizing  his  experience  with  the  La  Mont  prcblem,  Mr. 
Edison  said: 

•I  was  faced,  when  the  final  wind-up  came,  with  this  situation: 
We  havt  only  limited  funds  to  carry  on  development.  Mr.  La  Mont 
asked  that  the  Na\7  carry  on  the  development  of  his  Idea  for  hlra 
at  Na-.-y  expense.  The  tests  In  the  latx^ratory  had  not  progressed  to 
a  po»at  and  were  not  conclusive  In  any  way.  They  did  not  prove 
anything  because  all  these  au::lliaric£,  such  as  the  main  circulating 
pumps  and  that  kind  of  thing,  were  makeshift.  •  •  •  It  was 
just  a  small-scale  thing  that  didn't  show  as  much  promise  as  other 
types  we  were  working  on  then. 

"We  tried  to  cjet  In  other  competition,  and  Aimlral  Bowen  had 
been  successftil  In  getting  Poster-Wheeler  to  submit  a  boiler,  and 


Babcock  &  Wilcox.     I  was  faced  with  this  patent  situation,  which 

wasnt  clear  at  all  Wr  could  not  fcet  up  a  boiler  which  would  evade 
or  pet  around  all  of  his  previous  patents.  I  was  faced  with  a  com- 
plicated and  tmknown  piitent  situation — one  that  was  frau^;ht  with 
danger  of  suits  I  wo.-;  faced  wiUi  a  ratlier  curious  gioup  of  asso- 
ciates.    I   didn't   know  whether  we   could   pre8er\-e    the   secrecy,   or 

whether  this  would  leak  on  over  to  foreign  countries,  and  I  was 
faced  with  lack  of  ftinds  and  on  unproven  article.  To  weigh  that 
against  having  other  types  which  were  properly  made  by  large  com- 
panies which  ^:"vc  equ:U  promise  to  the  La  Mont,  it  Just  seemed 
Ufcl'^ss  to  go  Oil  ptittlng  up  more  money  to  develop  this. 

WANTTD    NAVT    nUANCINC 

"We  made  the  proposition  that  he  go  ahead  and  get  somebody 
to  build  his  boiler  and  finance  It  We  wore  interested,  and  If  he 
amid  only  bring  it  about  and  have  It  developed,  going  ahead  and 
getting  himself  fluanced  and  build  It.  we  would  test  it.  and  IX  it 
wa.s  acceptable  we  would  be  glad  to  consider  the  purchase  of  it.  He 
didn't  want  that.     He  wanted  us  to  finance  the  development  of  It. 

"FlnaJlv  he  came  back  with  another  proposition.  In  which  he 
said  be  vpould  get  somebody  to  finance  the  construction  of  a  full- 
size  boiler,  and  then  they  would  build  It  and  submit  It  for  test. 
but  Lf  the  test  proved  satisfactory  we  would  have  to  buy  It. 
•  •  •  He  might  make  a  thing  that  would  f\X  In  a  ship  and  still 
pass  the  enplneerln;:  specifications,  but  which  would  not  t)e  suit- 
able for  us.  I  refused  to  buy  a  pig  In  a  poke,  I  told  him  to  go 
rhead  and  develop  it,  like  everybody  el8°  does.  •  •  •  You 
must  create  your  product,  and  then  we  will  consider  buying  It, 
We  will  put  you  on  an  approved  list  of  bidders.  And  that  dldnt 
s;itlsfy   him. 

"As  far  as  I  know.  Mr  La  Mont  has  Just  an  Idea  about  a  boiler. 
He  tried  to  sell  It  to  som-body  to  make  money,  and  he  Is  trying  to 
get  the  NR\-y  to  finance  It  so  that  he  can  sell  It  to  make  money  for 
himself,  and  the  Navy  doesn't  want  to." 

Mr  Edison  said  that  the  Na\'i  »  present  standard  of  600  pounds 
and  850  degrees  of  temperature  In  lX)iler  operation  has  been 
demonstrated  PufTlclently  to  show  "a  very  large  saving  in  fuel  which 
means  a  longer  cruising  radius,  saving  In  weight  and  space  that 
can  t>e  used  for  military  benefits,  and  so  Is  generaUy  accepted  now 
by  the  Na\'y  as  a  perfectly  reasonable  standard. " 

GERMANS    REDUCE  PRESSI7KX 

He  said  that  the  Germans  had  started  the  other  way,  at  the 
extreme  upper  pressure  limits  of  arovmd  3.200  pounds,  but  that  the 
German  Navy  has  reduced  Us  designed  pressures  for  steam  installa- 
t'ons  to  approxlmatelv  the  United  States  Nav>''s  current  practice 
cf  600  pounds,  according  to  currently  believed  Information.  He 
indicated  that  it  is  p<»*«lble  that  difflculties  experlence<l  with  mate- 
rials and  auxiliary-  equipment  when  tislng  the  high  pressures  and 
temperatures  was  the  cause  of  the  reported  reduction  In  pressures 
used  In  the  German  Navy,  and  that  gains  in  weight  and  space 
through  the  use  of  high  pressures  and  temperatures  were  offset 
by  a  lack  of  reliability  and  ruggedness  through  trouble  with 
auxlllarv  equipment  and  pipe  lines. 

Mr  Edison  said  there  Is  no  available  information  indicating  that 
the  Germans  have  emploved  the  La  Mont  txjUer  In  their  famous 
pocket  battleships,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the  recognized  au- 
thority. Janes  Fighting  Ships,  states  that  eight  Diesel  engines  are 
used  for  propulsion  of  these  ships. 

Mr  Edison's  determination  that  the  United  States  Navy  shall 
remain  abreast  of  all  technological  developments  in  order  that 
our  fighting  ships  mav  be  the  most  modern  In  every  particular 
It  U  possible  to  produce  is  well  known.  He  has  Instigated  a  renais- 
sance and  enlargement  of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory-,  making 
It  independent  of  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Engineering  and  responsible 
directly  to  his  own  office.  He  has  added  the  patents  section  from 
another  bureau  to  the  laboratory  and  personally  prevailed  upon 
Admiral  Bowen.  recognized  as  one  of  the  Navy's  foremost  advo- 
cates of  applied  research,  to  take  over  the  leadership  of  the  unit. 

RE.SEARCH  BEING  FOSTEBTD 

Admiral  Bowen  now  Is  building  up  a  national  research  advl.^ory 
body  compo^sed  of  the  Nation's  foremost  industrial  and  rt-search 
leaders  to  cooperate  in  keeping  the  United  Slates  Navy  abreast  of 
the  latest  technological  advances  in  every  field  which  holda  promise 
of  being  useful  to  the  service. 

Not  only  has  Admiral  Bowen  used  every  effort  to  expand  our 
research  and  make  It  applicable  to  Improvement  of  our  naval 
forces.  It  is  pointed  out  at  the  Navy  Department,  but  he  aLso  has 
sought  to  break  up  monopolies  in  the  supply  of  any  essential  ma- 
terials or  equipment  to  the  Navy  and  to  introduce  free  and  open 
competition  In  the  hope  that  quality  may  thereby  be  improved. 
Most  famous  of  his  "monopoly  smashing"  campaigns  had  to  do 
with  the  supply  of  boilers  for  naval  vessels,  and  as  a  result  there 
today  is  free  competition  In  this  fteld,  which  for  many  decades 
has  been  virtually  limited  to  one  company.  It  is  known  that  he 
welcomed  the  efforts  of  a  boUer  company  new  to  the  naval  field  to 
obtain  licenses  to  the  La  Mont  boUer  to  the  hope  that  this  boiler 
might  be  developed  to  a  ui^tul  stage  and  offered  to  the  Navy  in  a 
usable  form. 

Secretary  Edison  stated  poeltlvely  that  the  new  American  super- 
heat control  boiler  being  installed  in  new  United  States  naval 
vessels  is  superior  U)  the  German  La  Mont  boiler  for  pressures  now 
being  used  in  our  Navy  and  understood  to  have  been  adopted  for 
the  German  Navy,  He  showed  that  no  effort*  are  being  spared  by 
the  Navy  to  keep  abreast  of  all  developments,  and  that  when  a 
better  boiler  la  produced  It  will  be  used. 
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Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark-s  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  set  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Oklahoma  Farmers'  Emergency 
Association. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

We  the  duly  selected  members  of  the  resolution  committee  of 
the  Oklahoma  Emergency  Association,  meeting  in  the  Hucklns 
Hotel.  Oklahoma  City.  Ok!n  ,  at  our  fourth  annual  meeting,  the 
8th  and  9th  days  of  January  1940,  respectfully  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  following  comments  and  resolutions: 

1  We  heartily  endorse  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  present 
Farm  Act, 

2  We  favor  amendments  to  the  present  act  as  their  needs  appear. 
Progress  In  present  farm  legislation  has  been  the  result  of  expe- 
rience and  any  radical  cl-'ange  would  nullify  this  progress. 

3  We  believe  that  any  successful  farm  program  must  be  built 
around  production  control  and  soil  conservation.  We  favor  rigid 
production  control. 

4  We  recommend  that  greater  stress  be  placed  on  the  soil-con- 
servation features  of  the  present  act 

5  Wc  feel  that  Instead  of  continuing  to  call  for  funds  from  an 
already  overbiudencd  Treasiu-y  to  support  our  program,  that  a  tariff 
be  placed  on  each  commodity  to  support  its  own  costs.  Wc  urge 
that  the  three  leading  farm  organizations  of  the  United  States  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  and  the  Farmers'  Union.  Join  In  a  united 
front  favoring  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  2395.  calling  for  the  cer- 
tificate plan.  We  favor  dl.ssemlnatlon  of  any  Information  pertaining 
to  the  so-called  certificate  plan. 

6  We  recognize  that  the  present  Farm  Act  Is  facing  emergency. 
Farmers  must  cooperate  In  their  fight  to  save  the  act.  since  war 
appropriations  and  other  emergencies  are  demanding  more  funds. 
Farming,  being  a  basic  Industry,  must  not  be  Jeopardized  In  order 
to  appropriate  more  funds  to  meet  other  emergencies  which  may 
appear.  History  proves  that  war  always  brings  ovcrexpanslon  of 
.'igTlrulture.  resulting  In  disastrous  farm  prices  The  present  Farm 
Act  attempts  to  meet  this  emergency. 

7.  Wc  favor  crop  InstUTiiice  and  recommend  that  It  be  extended 
to  cotton. 

8  We  recommend  that  the  multiple  land-holding  clau.se  of  the 
present  act  be  modified  to  the  extent  that  an  operator  would  not  be 
penalized  on  land  not  under  his  control. 

9  Recognizing  the  widespread  benefits  of  education  and  Informa- 
tion as  It  applies  to  long-time  agricultural  problems,  we  recommend 
that  State  administrative  ofnclal.s  give  more  time  to  plHCing  this 
information  before  the  public,  particularly  to  county  committees 
and  other  county  agricultural  leaders 

10  We  recommend  that  the  $10,000  limitations  of  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  payments  be  eliminated  so  long  as  the.se  pay. 
ments  are  earned  In  conjunction  with  a  tenant  who  operates  the 
farm 

11  We  recommend  that  commodity  loans  be  continued  and  recog- 
nize the  widespread  benefits  derived  from  the  ever-normal  granary. 
We  also  desire  that  these  loans  be  made  on  a  conservative  bails, 
without  undue  risk  to  the  Federal  Government, 

It  Is  our  observation  that  under  the  present  loan  program  a 
wide  variation  of  service  charges  is  being  made  upon  redemption  of 
warehoiLse  receipts  by  producers  before  maturity  of  the  loan  It 
is  apparent  that  charges  set  up  under  terminal  warehouse  agree- 
ments are  higher  than  those  regularly  applying  on  warehoused 
wheat  outside  the  loan  program  These  charges  must  be  more 
uniform  and  farmers  demand  a  voice  in  determining  tariff  schedules 
with  the  thought  of  enterlrig  Into  a  bilateral  agreement  which  will 
apply  to  all  interested  partus. 

We  believe  the  economic  location  for  storing  farm  commodities 
Is  close  to  the  point  of  origin,  namely:  Farm  and  country  ware- 
house storage  We  suggest  that  encourag<  ment  be  given  and  regu- 
lations be  adopted  working  to  that  end. 

12  We  reque.st  that  iitiiate  bill  No.  S,  2585  be  enacted,  thus 
returning    to   the    various   State   cooperatives    the    funds   that    are 

13^  We*  commend  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  for  the  making  of  the  cotton  loan  to  1939 
and  urge  that  such  leans  be  made  available  prior  to  the  beglrmtog 
of  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  upon  which  the  loan  is  to  be  made. 

14  We  request  that  Interest  rates  on  Federal  land  bank  loans 
be  reduced  to  3  percent  and  that  legislation  be  enacted  which  will 
extend  the  present  Commissioners  land  bank  loan  for  3  yean 
beyond  the  present  expiration  date. 
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15  W*  endfirv>  th#>  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Tenant  Pur- 
chaJK"  Act  and  in  order  that  adequate  finance  may  be  provided. 
w«  request  that  the  Federal  Government  extend  to  agriculture  the 
«»me  prtvlln?e«  that  h.ive  been  extended  to  the  urban  population 
under  the  K.  deral  HcuainK  Act  by  puiuanteelnK  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  lnteret.1  on  fundji  provided  for  the  purchase  or  famUy- 
■tat  farms. 

ctfully  youra.  ^ 

REBOLtrnOKS    COMMTTm   OF  OKLAHOMA    FaRMEXS 

Embxccnct    Association. 
Roacoc    F     Kr.ir»E«.    Chairman.    Helena; 
8    M    Foanrs.   Marietta: 
STTWAar   E\DEs.    Piedmont: 
laviN    C     Ander-son.    Waukomls. 
W.   L    IlL-rcaiLiuN.  FrcdcrlcX.. 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    PAI.ISADIAN.   OP   PACIFIC    PALIS.\DES. 

CALIF. 


Mr.   LELAND   M.    FORD.     Mr.   Speaker,   undrr   leave   to 
extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
ecLloriaJ  from  the  Palisadian.  of  Pacific  Pal-5ades.  Calif.: 
I  From  the  Pall.sadlan  of  January   12.   19401 

I    PLIDGK    ALLEGIANCE 

Harry  Bridges'  announced  Intention  of  hccomln?  an  American 
cltLTcn  "at  the  earliest  poaslble  moment"  would  seem  to  place  him 
In  a  quandary  knottlor  than  any  pro'olem  ho  has  run  up  against  In 
all  hlB  stormy  career  aa  a  left-wlni?  labor  C7ar.  Either  he  has 
chaneed  hl«  un-Amcrlcan  views  or  else  he  hasn't  studied  carefully 
the  nature  of  the  oath  a  candidate  for  citlzen-shlp  nuist  take. 

Here  on  the  weft  coast  where  Bridges  Is  known  best,  and  where  ; 
tens  of  mUllins  of  dollars  have  been  lust  In  5  years  of  violent.  , 
Brldgra-dictated  strikes,  there  Is  only  scorn  for  the  notion  that 
Brldgra  can  square  his  un-American  activities  by  taking  the  oatH 
of  cttiwnshlp  Bridges"  victory  in  the  deportation  hearing  cannot 
erase  hl«  abuse  of  busmp.-;smen  for  pursuing  their  American  right 
to  engage  tn  free  enterprise  And  his  frank  contempt  for  property 
rtijhta  hii  open  use  of  the  strike-  not  as  a  means  for  securing  the 
rich ts  of  labor  but  lis  a  strictly  ofTensive  weapon  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  empkners  BkS  a  clas.v— sound  suspiciously  Stallnesque  to 
American  ear«  '  It  will  be  a  strange  sistht  to  see  Harry  Bridges,  the 
ruthless,  power-mad  i«tr.ke  dictator,  whoso  every  act  attests  his 
distaste  for  demiKracv.  with  his  hand  solemnly  raised,  pledging 
allct^lance  to  the  American  flag.  American  Institutiuns,  and  the 
American  people 

Montreal  Slaps  I'nited  States  Bu.^iness  in  the  Face 
by  Opposinjx  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKl'RESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav.  Fibruary  6.  1940 

Mr  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  attitude  of  Montreal.  Canada,  regarding  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  that  I  hope  will  be  ratified  t>eforo  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  comes  to  an  end.  Montreal  is  evidently  not 
In  agreement  with  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  on  this  question. 
I  am  unable  to  see  why  this  enterprising  Canadian  metropolis, 
situated  as  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  should 
not  be  the  Leader  in  urging  ratification.  I  wish  to  quote  part 
of  a  resolution  which  was  offered  by  two  of  Montreal's  alder- 
men early  in  January  of  this  year,  and  I  quote  a  few  sentences 
therefrom: 

Whereas  the  canallration  project  sponsored  by  certain  tn^ups  Is 
liable  considerably  to  hamper  the  progress  of  the  Hartwr  of 
Iriontreal.  and  as  such  l>ecomes  detrimental  to  the  Canadian 
metropolis; 

Whereas  It  Is  necessary  to  save  for  our  sons  the  inheritance 
l«cciv«<l  from  our  forelathers;  and 


It  Is  moved  that  the  ex-cutlve  committee  be  requested  ener- 
eetlcallv  to  oppose  the  project  throutjh  the  city  council,  to  resort 
immediately  to  mcessary  steps  to  prevent  the  realization  of  the 
plan. 

Montreal  i3  the  cnterprisiiis  Canadian  city  cf  850.000  popu- 
lation located  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
which  b-gan  as  a  royal  colony  3  centuries  ago.  later  became 
a  military  settlement  and  the  clearance  port  of  the  early 
fur  trade.  Its  present  dominance  as  a  great  financial  and 
sh*pping  center  came  about  through  the  stranglt'hold  it  has 
upon,  and  its  ability  to  held  back,  full  economic  development 
of  a  continent — that  portion  of  tho  Dominion  of  Canada 
which  lies  to  the  westward  of  it  and  a  large  section  of  a 
friendly  neighbor  country,  our  United  States  of  America. 
Blind  to  her  best  interests.  Montreal  clinrs  to  the  past. 
Much  of  the  prosperity  that  has  fallen  upon  Montreal  has 
been  the  direct  lift  of  the  American  people,  who  have  made 
heavy  inveslnients  in  enterprises  financed  from  Montreal  and 
who  as  tourists  have  left  millions  in  that  city  and  the  Province 
of  Quebec  of  which  it  is  the  metrojjolis. 

CRATrrCT)E.    THT    NAME    IS    MONTREAL 

What  Montreal  calls  her  "inheritance  received  from  our 
forefathers"  Is  the  ability  to  levy  local  tribute  on  all  water 
freight  that  comes  out  of  or  seeks  to  enter  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin.  The  bulk  of  the  commodities  are  transshipped  to  or 
from  large  steamers  at  Montreal.  This  costly  transfer  and  its 
delay  would  be  di.'=pcnsed  with  if  the  ocean  craft  had  access 
into  the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  the  world's  outstanding  area  of 
arrested  economic  development.  The  Great  Lakes  Basin  Is 
L200  miles  Ion.?  east  and  west,  and  600  miles  wide  north  and 
south.  It  is  a  vast  region  that  is  the  very  heart  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  five  sparkling  deep- 
water  lakes  holding  the  potentialit'.es  of  a  colossal  commerce 
that  is  straining  and  g:oaning  for  the  low-cost  waterway  out- 
let denied  them.  The  entire  Great  Lakes  water  route  to  the 
Atlantic  is  now  open  to  beats  of  20-foot  draft  except  for  the 
184  miles  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal.  Along  this 
bottle-neck  of  canals  and  locks  boats  cannot  pass  that  have 
a  draft  over  14  feet.  Montreal  would  keep  it  that  way  always, 
and  thus  remain  forever  the  head  cf  ocean  navigation.  The 
United  States  of  America  has  been  very  kind  and  friendly  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Nothing  has  been  withheld  from 
Canadians  or  Canada. 

Generally  speaking,  the  people  of  Canada  have  been  per- 
I  fection.  both  as  neighbors  and  as  American  citizens  and  non- 
!  citizens  who  have  taken  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
I  States.  The  natural  expansion  of  industry  and  commerce 
that  Montreal's  water  front  dog-in-the-manger  policy  has 
kept  away  from  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  Canadian 
midwest  is  held  to  have  been  largely  responsible  for  consid- 
erable of  this  migration  across  the  border  southward.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  present  'Canadian  stock"  living  in  the 
United  States  and  b'Mng  supported  by  wages  and  income 
obtained  in  the  American  Republic  numbers  approximately 
4.000.000,  and  the  present  total  population  of  Canada  is  only 
two  and  one-half  times  that,  or  roughly  10.000.000  inhabi- 
tants. Hence,  whatever  boom  would  come  to  the  United 
States  from  th'>  modernization  by  Canada  of  its  canals  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  over  the  objection  of  the  single  city  of 
Montreal  will  be  directly  shared  by  the  thou."=ands  of  Cana- 
dians who  have  shifted  over  into  the  United  States  and  who 
for  the  mo3t  part  live  in  the  eight  States  that  border  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Canadian  born  en  both  sides  of  the  frontier 
who  are  victims  of  the  Montreal  squeeze  play  partake  with 
Americans  in  the  benefits  of  th?  completed  St.  La^^T^nce 
waterway.  Every  year  there  is  a  laige  company  of  Canadians 
who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  the  United  States  who  return 
to  Canada  to  settle  down  and  take  it  easy  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  And  every  day  cf  the  year  many  Canadians  who  work  in 
^  the  Umted  States  return  to  Canada  for  the  night  meal,  their 
sIumtK^r,  and  breakfa^^t.  These  Canadians  pass  back  and  forth 
daily  into  New  York.  Vermont.  Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  Canada 

has  been  fostered  and  favored  by  the  people  of  the  United 

States  is  the  investment  picture.    At  the  close  of  1038  in  a 

i   tabulation  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  it  was  shown  that 

1  ^,722,CC0,000  of  American  capital  had  gone  into  the  Dominion 


of  Canada,  both  dlr?ct  Investments  such  as  branch  plants, 
mir.in?  properties,  and  other  Canadian  bonds  and  securities. 
Canadian  figures  of  American  investments  in  Canada  are 
higher.    At  the  close  of  1937  they  were  said  to  bo  $3  932,- 
OOCOCO.  while  British  investments  in  Canada  at  that  time  were 
stated  to  be  $2,685,000,000.     The  UrJted  States  Treasury  also 
has  kept  the  Canadian  gold  and  silver  mines  going  on  a 
profitable  ba=is  for  the  last  7  years.    The  tourist  industry 
constitutes  Canada's  biggest  "take"  in  cash  from  the  United 
States.    Last  year  it  was  more  than  $250,000,000.    President 
Roosevelt's  recent  proclamation  declaring  1940  to  be  "Travel   , 
America  Year"  which  includes  Canada,  has  raised  the  hopes  I 
of  Canadians  to  double  that  sum.    There  have  been  some 
lucky  breaks  for  Canada  in  the  trade  agreem.ents  with  the 
United  States — formerly  the  imports  of  Canadian  shingles 
into  the  United  States  had  been  limited  to  25  percent  of  the 
American  annual  consumption  of  shingles.    This  restriction 
was  removed,  and  with  shingles  on  the  free  list,  Canadian 
shingles  are  pouring  into  the  United  States.    The  diity  on 
Canadian  lumber  has  been  cut  in  half.    The  duty  on  live 
cattle  was  reduced  50  percent  and  the  same  tariff  reduction 
was  made  on  pulpwood  and  book  paper.     On  account  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  there  has  been  a  stoppage  of  imports  to  North 
America  of  newsprint  and  wood  pulp  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
Eind  Finland. 

These  products  enter  the  United  States  duty  free  from 
Canada  but  with  the  Canadian  dollar  devaluated  10  percent 
and  more,  the  Canadian  profits  have  been  tremendous  on 
both  newsprint  and  wood  pulp.  Friendship  of  one  country 
with  a  neighbor  nation  no  matter  how  strong  the  heart  in- 
terest m-ay  be  is  on  firm  footing  only  when  there  is  a  re- 
ciprocal conciliation  of  interests,  and  a  fair  exchange  of 
good  offices.  It  can  never  be  wholly  one-sided  and  last,  for 
the  time  is  bound  to  come  when  the  nation  that  freely  gives 
all  and  gets  nothing  in  return  but  rejoinders  such  as  Mon- 
treal's demand  "to  save  for  our  sons  the  inheritance  received 
from  our  forefathers"  at  the  expense  of  40.000.000  American 
people  living  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  is  Ixjund  to  awaken 
and  ask  "Why  should  this  be?"  Montreal,  while  the  man- 
made  head  of  ocean  navigation  into  the  international  St. 
LawTence  River  at  the  same  time  is  the  foot  of  the  God- 
made  system  of  fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes  upon  which  the 
commerce  of  the  interior  of  North  America  to  survive  and  ex- 
pand must  be  given  deep  water  to  pass  into  the  economic 
heritage  of  a  continent.  Only  a  few  feet  of  new  depth  for  an 
extremely  short  distance  is  needed.  And  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence canals  deepened  to  27  feet,  the  best  enn:inccring  opinion 
is  that  Montreal  would  still  remain  the  chief  doorway  of  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  trade  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  and 
thrive  and  prosper  as  never  before.  The  foregoing  facts  and 
conclusions  are  addressed  jointly  to  the  North  American 
people  in  the  hope  that  they  will  stand  together  for  the  full 
and  rational  development  of  this  American  Continent. 

SEE  CONTTNTTD  BE>iEnTS  FROM   PROJECT 

This  great  undertaking  should  not  be  considered  as  purely 
of  sectional  benefit.  I  am  sure  that  when  this  waterway  is 
completed  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  share  in  the  advantage  this  great,  modern  transporta- 
tion system  will  bring  to  this  entire  North  American  Conti- 
nent.   President  Roosevelt  recently  stated  in  part  as  follows: 

I  wish  the  public  to  be  as.«;ured  not  only  of  continued  unremit- 
ting effort  to  complete  the  seaway  and  power  development,  but 
also  of  my  strong  conviction  that  recent  events  have  helped  to 
clear  the  way  for  action  upon  the  broadest  lines  of  public  benefit. 
The  use  of  electric  energy  is  gaining  so  rapidly  today  that  no  sane 
person  would  dare  to  a^rert  that,  after  the  7  years  required  for 
construction  of  works.  St  Lawrence  power  would  provide  a  Furplua 
above  actual  needs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  careful  studies  have  rhown 
that  there  will  b?  a  s.-^rious  shortage  of  electric  energy  in  the 
Northeast  before  the  project  can  be  completed.  The  Great  Lakcs- 
St.  Lawrence  project  is  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  with  the  policy  of  c^>operation  now  firmly  established  en  this 
continent.  For  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  demon-'^treto  the 
full  value  of  ruch  policy  en  a  frontier  that  .spans  a  continent 
would  contribute  lmmcai;urably  to  security  and  progress  in  the 
Western  Hemi.^phere. 

There  is  absolutely  no  one  that  questions  President  Roose- 
velt's complete  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  seaway.  But  it  is 
encouraging  and  significant  that  the  last  Republican  Presi- 
denUal  candidate.  Governor  Lauadon,  ol  Kansas,  is  also  very 
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much  for  it  and  advocated  It  not  only  as  a  candidate  for 
President  but  as  Governor  long  before  he  thought  of  becom- 
ing a  candidate.  On  March  12,  1934.  Governor  Landon  sent 
a  petition  to  the  United  States  Senate  urging  ratification, 
and  among  other  things  said: 

I  demand  the  setting  aside  of  special  privilege  and  sectlon.-illsm 
In  the  cons-idcratlon  of  this  great  national  and  international  under- 
taking. In  voicing  that  demand  I  speak  for  the  homes,  lor  the 
Industries,  for  tlie  afn-lculture.  for  the  united  common  need  of  a 
great  body  of  the  American  elt  ctorate.  ImpelK^d  by  one  great  desire — 
that  the  doors  of  transportation  opportunity  shall  be  opened  to  the 
widest  possible  extent  by  bringing  the  sea  base  Into  the  heart  ot 
the  North  American  Continent. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  treaty  failed  of  ratification,  not 
because  of  any  lack  of  merit  but  because  in  the  campaign 
for  the  improvement  too  much  stress  has  heretofore  been  laid 
on  the  purely  local  benefits  of  the  seaway  and  not  enough 
attention  has  been  given  to  acquainting  the  people  of  those 
sections  not  immediately  tributary  to  the  Greet  Lakes  with 
the  benefits  which  will  accruejio  such  sections.    The  fact  is 
that  it  will  benefit  48  States  arid  130.000,000  people.    To  Cali- 
fornia we  can  truthfully  say  that  the  principal  market  for 
the  product  of  its  people — their  oranges,  grapes,  and  ftgs — is 
now,  always  has  t>een,  and  always  will  be,  in  the  mldcontinent 
of  America;  to  our  friends  from  Georgia  we  can  say  that  the 
market  for  peaches,  peanuts,  and  pecans  would  soon  be  more 
than  doubled  if  the  treaty  is  ratified;  to  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut we  can  say  that  their  market  for  watches  and  nut- 
megs would  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds;  to  the  people  of 
Loui-siana  that  they  would  sell  more  rice,  and  that  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  would  do  more  business  than  ever  before,  if  the 
empire  to  the  north  of  it  were  fully  developed. 

SHAWAT  WILL  HELP  THE  RAILROADS 

I  believe  it  is  a  historic  fact  that  every  great  improvement, 
whether  in  the  case  of  building  railroads  into  new  territory  or 
the  deepening  of  great  rivers,  have  all  been  subject  to  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  local  interests,  which  think  up  imagi- 
nary fears  and  fail  to  realize  that  improved  transportation 
results  in  increased  commerce,   benefiting  directly  or  indi- 
rectly all  sections.     I  am  convinced  that  the  building  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  not  injure  the  railroads  or  throw 
their  employees  out  of  work;   that  it  will  not  in  any  way 
Interfere  with  the  proper  use  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  the 
Missouri  River  for  navigation.     On  the  affirmative  side,  I 
subscribe  to  the  definite  belief  that  the  completion  of  the 
seaway  will  greatly  serve  the  economic  and  transportation 
needs  of  a  vast  area  of  the  United  States  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  considered  solely  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
I  have  not  stressed  the  fact  that  the  starting  of  this  great 
work  will  put  thousands  of  unemployed  to  work.    I  have 
preferred  to  stress  the  great  future  advantage  to  our  country, 
and  especially  the  fact  that  all  of  us  should  view  this  treaty 
in  the  lieht  of  the  benefits  which  it  confers  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  a  whole. 
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HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  CARL  H.  WTLKEN   BEFORE  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

COMMITTEE 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress there  is  much  interest  in  the  reciprocal-trade  tmatles. 
I  have  before  me  a  very  fine  .statement  by  Carl  H.  Wilken, 
secretary  of  the  Raw  Materials  National  Council  of  Sioux 
City.  Iowa.  I  think  this  statement  contains  very  valuable 
information  on  the  employment  question  and  other  things  of 
interest  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimou.<; 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record,  togetiier 
with  a  schedule  accompanying  the  statement. 
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There  txMnK  no  obJ**ction.  the  f^tement  and  schedule  were 
ordered  to  be  prinUd  in  the  Rtrono.  as  follows: 

Ut  Chulrman.  mrmbers  ol  the  Ways  and  Meaiui  Committee,  and 
frlkjw  clti»-n.<.  my  nwne  U  Carl  H  WiUten.  ot  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
Tint  of  all  I  am  an  Ainencm  citizen,  inlerwted  in  the  weUare 
of  my  frllow  m<-n  S«^)ricl.  I  am  aecirtary  "'  t^*  ^^^  Materials 
National  C-unrtl  of  Sloux  City.  Iowa  an  otvanlzatlrn  supported 
by  tlO  mcinbrmhip*'.  and  1  h»v^  personally  donated  3  years  of 
Um.'  without  Kilarv  Third.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Progrc&slve 
Farmer*  of  Ii.wa  a  f  Arm  orvanl'/atlon  In  norlhwe«t*Tn  Iowa,  soulh- 
I— IM II  South  DiUcota.  and  northea*t«Tn  Nebraska  We  are  not  a 
iMiWUrr  group,  but  Interested  in  saving  our  dem^acracy.  Up  until 
If  y^tn  it«o  1  wv  an  actual  farm  operslor  and  for  3  years  served 
M  A  member  of  a  ctmniy  commiUee  on  the  Triple  A  prot;ram 

1  think  It  wa«  Frederick  Taylor  who  once  bald  that  'ihe  world 
loet  4  000  years  of  progress  a:id  many  lives  because  no  one  to.  k 
the  20  minutes  off  to  learn  hrw  to  lay  brlck.-^  properly  "  The 
people  of  the  United  Stales  have  loat  billions  of  dollars  of  income. 
•utfrred  deprciaiona.  war.  and  misery  because  bo  few  have  taken 
the  ume  cut  to  atmlyze  the  operation  of  our  ccx-nomy  and  the 
operation  of  money  In  the  trade  relationship  of  the  d:fferent 
Cr^upa  in  our  Watirn 

The  ."iUbyHt  before  your  a-mmlttee  Is  that  of  reciprocal-trade 
•Creemenu  with  other  nation*  and  Ihclr  eflect  It  U  linpobfeible  to 
anah-re  the  economic  and  monetary  effect  of  such  tr.ide  agree- 
merita  without  a  fundamenu\l  ana:>-vl8  .  f  our  economy  such  as  I  will 
Rive  to  you.  Without  such  an  aualy.sji  any  discussion  of  foreign 
trade  will  be  baaed  on  theory,  wiahful  thinking,  pressure  groups 
manipulation,  and  polirics  From  the  research  of  the  Raw  Mater. .als 
National  Cotmcll  we  ••stnbllshed  a  quite  definite  mathemntlcal  for- 
mula ahowlng  the  operation  of  our  economy.  This  formula  we 
call  117.  meaning  that  for  each  dollar  of  farm  income  we  will 
have  %l  of  factory  pay  rolls  and  «7  of  national  Income  The  seven 
timrt  being  the  averape  tumov.T  of  the  dollar  by  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  u»e  of  money  received  from  the  sale  of  farm  products. 
For  exnmplr.  U  I  aa  n  farmer,  receive  80  cents  a  bushel  for  corn. 
I  hare  WOO  income  from  each  l.OOO  bushels.  When  I  trade  the 
$800  of  inccme  for  products  h.andlf^d  by  the  local  merchant,  he 
also  has  laoo  of  income  and  has  SftOO  to  reorder  go»-)ds  from  the 
whoIeMlm  and  the  wholesaler  has  1800  to  reorder  good.s  fr>.m  the 
factory,  etc.  But  if  I  receive  only  40  cenw  a  bushel  for  the 
1  000  bushels  of  corn.  I  have  only  »VOO  to  spend,  the  merch.int 
has  onlv  MOO.  the  whole«aIer  has  only  MOO.  and  factory  has  only 
MOO    etc .    or    approximately    one-half   aa   much    as   In    the   first 

Illustration 

When  thu*  formula  was  flr>t  brought  forth  in  the  Senate  farm 
heartncs  in  Sioux  Ct'v.  Iowa,  in  1937  as  a  part  of  that  tertimony.  It 
was  burled  in  that  rec<ird  Since  that  time  however  w"  have  been 
able  to  practically  prove  Its  accuracy  The  Fiirm  Journal ,  published 
In  I'hllndelphu.  Pa  .  in  the  December  issue.  1939.  on  page  14  carries 
an  edltorlHl  stating  thnt  a  bllllon-dollar  increase  In  farm  income 
will  result  In  at  least  »7  (XK)  OOO  000  Increx'^  in  nntlonal  In'^ome.  and 
that  a  &0-per'-«nt  increase  in  farm  income  would  result  In  jobs 
lo.  king  fur  mtn  Instead  of  cur  present  unemployment  situation. 
The  O'untry  Oenileman.  part  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co  ,  of 
PhiL-idflphta.  ha<«  al<K>  accepted  the  formula  as  being  accurate  and 
in  the  Jai'.uarv  Issue  on  patfc  7.  they  carry  an  article  by  A  W. 
Rucker  of  Eddy  Rucker  Nickels  &  Co  .  of  Cambridge,  Maso..  analy2ang 
the  accuracy  of  the  1  to  1  ^>art  of  the  formula,  or  the  direct  relation 
cf  gms*  t.\m\  Income  to  factory  pay  nMls 

If  the  comm:tt4>e  desire*.  I  will  make  both  the  article  In  the  Pnrm 
Joumiil  ar.d  the  Country  Oentlemrtn  a  part  of  the  record.  As  proof 
of  Uie  rciation.'^h.p  of  the  gros.s  laim  income  to  factory  pay  rolls 
and  gross  nationul  Income  I  wl>-h  to  file  an  18-year  table  from  1921 
to  IftiH.  inrlu>«iTe  giving  the  record  of  gross  farm  income,  factory 
pay  rolls,  and  grog's  national  Income 

TT^e  nvcrune  relationship  for  the  18-year  period  as  1  to  6  99  or 
rouwrhly  1  to  7  One  of  the  Ir.terfstlng  f;(Cts  disclosed  by  the  table 
L«  that  the  relationship  between  gross  farm  and  gro.-^s  national  in- 
comes in  192«  gcn-.M-ally  rec.>gn;zed  a.s  a  year  of  100  or  paritv.  l.<  also 
1  to  6  W.  or  the  same  a?  the  average  for  18  years,  thus  proving  the 
acvuracy  of  the  c-mmcxllty  Index  In  determining  relative  price 
relationship  of  various  commodi'Ks. 

St ati.it teal  record  of  the  operation  of  our  riational  economy 
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with  this  mathematical  relationship  In  existence,  we  automati- 
cally have  a  coi.d.ii..n  under  which  normal  piiUuction  and  parity 
prices  or  equal  exchange  relationship  are  a  normal  base  for  pros- 
perity and  full  employment  The  instant  farm  prices  drop  below 
psrity  onr  primary  income  nfruUmg  from  the  sale  of  units  of  fiirin 
products  timea  price  is  reduced  and  results  In  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  factory  pey  rolls,  and  the  collective  Income  Is  reduced  seven 
times  that  amount 

Economics  has  been  made  a  rather  deep  subject  and  has  even  been 
confused  with  social  legislation.  Basically,  however,  after  removing 
all  the  mystery  surrounding  economic  discusbions  we  usually  end 
the  year  with  two  columns  of  figures.  Income  and  disbursements, 
with'  the  income  side  of  the  ledger  at  the  present  lime  being  bal- 
anced wTih  deficits 

Mathematically,  Income  conslsu  of  units  of  wealth  produced  or 
seri-lces  performed  times  price  A'  the  present  time  we  aro  eniTag^d 
!n  reducing  both  factors  in  the  equation  On  one  hand  we  are 
reduciniT  the  number  of  units  of  wealth  produced  and  the  number 
of  hours  of  labor  and  en  the  other  hand  lhrou»;h  the  reclprcx»l- 
trade  a^trtcmenls  reducing  the  price  per  unit.  There  can  be  only 
one    answer    If    such    polic.es    are    continued    and    that's    national 

bankruptcy. 

A  good  example  of  what  happeiis  can  be  found  In  a  comparison 

of  production  cf  larm  products  m  1928  and  1932  According  to  the 
ftf^rlcti'turnl  yearbook  of  1935  the  production  of  those  2  years  was 
approximately  the  '^ame  but  due  to  the  price  drop  the  trross  farm 
Income  In  1932  w>is  $6,400,000,000  less  than  in  1928.  and  the  national 
Income  due  to  the  seven  times  turn  was  M3 .000  000.000  less  in  1932 
than  In  1028  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  theory  of  foreign  trade 
as  expressed  In  the  reciprocal -trade  ai^eements.  but  no  agreement 
should  t>c  made  allowing  imporU  of  raw  materials  or  manufactured 
IT 'Cds  below  the  ann\' stif  parity  price  le' el  To  allow  imports  at 
ie-ss  than  parity  forces  our  price  below  parity,  thus  cutting  off  our 
flow  of  money  from  the  sale  of  new  wealth,  and  reduces  our  dome;- tic 
market,  whlvh  shoxild  be  our  hrsl  consideration 

Our  Constitution  was  written  to  provide  for  a  republican  form  of 
government  and  also  for  an  economic  democracy  To  accomplish 
the  latter  objective  the  Constitution  provided  that  Congress  .--hould 
have  the  right  "to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  "  The 
issue  cf  money  is  easy  with  present  types  of  printing  presses,  but 
to  regulate  the  value  of  the  dollar  requires  that  we  regulate  the 
value  of  the  wealth  that  the  dollar  is  eJtchanfied  for.  The  point  of 
parity  is  a  100-ccnt  dollar,  and  as  authority  we  wish  Vi  quote  from 
the  report  prepared  by  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  No  1295, 
and  Calendar  No  1347.  as  of  November  16.  iy37.  On  page  14  of  that 
rep»)rt  you  will  find  that  In  1926  wc  had  a  100-cent,  or  parity, 
dollar,  and  the  oi.ly  year  since  1800  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  regulated  the  value  of  our  dollar  During  all  of  the 
other  years,  because  of  speculation  and  foreign  manipulation  of 
prices  and  money,  the  raw-material  producer  or  the  producer  cf  the 
real  wealth  hu.s  been  short-changed. 

Our  forefathers  were  fundamental  economists  and  recognized  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  protect  the  value  of  our  dollar  they  would 
require  a  tariff.  Therefore  the  first  session  of  Congress.  151  years  ago 
this  spring,  passed  a  tariff  act,  the  third  act  of  that  session.  With 
this  principle  of  tariff-^,  which  are  moneUry  adjustments,  the  United 
States  in  151  years  reached  the  point  where  130.000.000  people  do 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  worlds  business  Strange  as  It 
may  seem,  because  we  haven't  got  the  good  common  sense  to  mark 
the  price  properly,  we  are  going  bankrupt  bccaust^  cf  the  business  we 
do.  The  growth  of  the  United  States  can  be  traced  to  the  tariff. 
because  there  Is  no  nation  In  the  world  today  that  has  made  similar 
progress  under  a  free-trade  principle.  The  reason  back  of  It  all  is 
that  with  the  aid  of  tariffs  we  were  able  to  produce  cur  own  raw 
materiils  for  Industry  at  an  American  price  and  the  turn-over  of 
the  dollar  made  It  ptis.-^ible  to  build  our  present  standard  of  living. 
In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  had  both  the  'gocds  and  the 
money.' 

The  only  criticism  of  our  tariff  system  la  that  It  has  not  been 
equitable  for  all  groups  in  the  past  and  is  not  equitable  at  the 
pre<5ent  time.  In  our  Nation  we  have  48  States.  40  of  which  are 
principally  raw-material  producing  and  8  Industrial  States  Equal 
tariff  projection  must  be  granted  for  the  40  States  as  compared  to 
the  8 

Because  of  the  natural  conditions  of  development  of  our  re- 
source.'*, tariffs  on  raw  materials  could  not  be  effective  until  1910. 
In  1910.  becau.se  of  the  normal  Increase  of  population  and  the  in- 
crease resulting  Irom  Immigration,  our  consumption  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  finished  goods  reached  a  balance  with  our  production. 
As  a  result,  our  flr=t  parity  period  for  a  hundred  yeius  was  a  natu- 
ral condition,  in  the  5  years  from  1910-14,  often  called  the  golden 
age  of  agriculture  Any  period  of  parity  or  equal  exchange  values 
will  bo  a  period  of  prospt  rity.  because  that  Is  the  point  of  mathe- 
matical accuracy  and  full  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand Since  1910  we  have  been  in  a  physical  position  of 
prcxluction  to  regulate  the  value  of  otir  dollru  at  100  cents  and  to 
maintain  parity  prices.  Our  mental  attitude  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  operation  of  our  economy  have  prevented  us  from 
doinn  so  Our  tariff  problem  today  Ls  not  a  question  of  high  or 
low  tariffs,  but  a  parity  tariff  or  one  that  will  permit  us  to  regulate 
the  value  of  our  money  at  100  cents  and  to  maintain  a  parity 
price  relationship  between  raw  materials  and  flni>-hed  goods  There 
cannot  be  any  haif-way  mark  In  the  matter  of  tarifTs  They  are  all 
wri>ng  or  right  to  a  certain  extent.  The  extent  to  which  we  must 
have  tariffs  Is  the  parity  price  level. 

Tariffs  should  be  made  on  a  mathematical  or  index  basis  Instead 
of  by  pressure  groups. 

That  they  are  still  being  made  through  presstire  groups  Is  self- 
evtdent  froia  the  breaking  down  of  negotiations  with  Argentina 
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and  Chile  in  rcfud  <o  farm  products  and  copper,  because  of  the 
political  "heat."  aa  wi  call  It 

Inequality  of  tariffs,  under  the  present  agreements,  can  be  proved 
from  the  record.  For  example,  the  so-called  Smoot-IIawley  tariff, 
which  lnrrra.^ed  tho  disparity  between  the  raw-material  producer 
and  Industry  ha.«  not  been  repealed  during  the  past  7  years. 

As  a  result,  tariff  reductions  under  the  trade  agreements  have 
been  mostly  on  raw  materials. 

For  example.  In  the  CoNGR^ssION.^L  RrroRO  of  Wednesday,  June 
15  (legislative  day  June  14).  1938.  you  will  find  In  a  speech  by  Con- 
gressman C.\SE  of  South  Dakota  a  tabulation  of  tariff  benefits  re- 
ceived by  the  steel  lndu.=try.  The  table  was  orip'nally  prepared  by 
Senator  Odde  and  brought  up  to  date  from  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  by  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Mat,  chairman 
cf  the  Hou.se  Com.mittee  on  Military  Allah s.  and  is  so  set  out  in  the 
discussion  by  Congressman  Case: 

Iir.^Ktrts  and  production  of  crude  and  semifinishrd  steel  in  the 
United  States  and  cost  to  American  public  of  duties  on  crude  and 
scmifiJiished  steel  products 


Year 

Import.*  of 

cnnle  an'l 

s»'uii.*liii.'^he<i 

steel 

Duties  ml!octe<l   on 
imjvirts    (if    cnide 
and     serui&nishcd 
slecl 

Domr^tic 

pro<luciion 

ofstivl  Inpots 

and  ca>tinss 

Cost  to  Ameri- 
can |iut)lie  of 

(^ulie.sdn  crude 
and  seinifla- 

isbed  ^le^•l 

Total 

Per  ton 

imparled 

1922 

1923 

1K24 

192S 

1936 

1927 

192^ 

}V3» 

Gtm*  Ion* 
ii,r«i3 

23,«9l 
3Ji,»41 

M.  7.V) 

1.-$(:.(V'6 

1 10.  .'•.73 

1)11,(111 

f-.  i\r.9 

72.  7.») 

115.tl'JU 

7s.4l« 

28.716 

33.  ttO 

'*).  M»4 
M.9I-.5 

$1<W.  102 

611.295 

744   413 

l.l''l  IH5 

1.4S7,  .^76 

l,2'.<9,o:4 

l,?.«l  'J75 

1.  2i«l.  .125 

h.%4.  .V,« 

I  011.626 

KIS.  720 

329.  <X2 

3fifi,  2111 

4  IT.  HJ3 
5K.V  iH 
70.1.  8l« 

$17.00 
2f.  73 
IM.  16 
13.55 

10.  S9 
11  75 
11.73 
17  83 
11.75 

8.74 

&U 

11.46 

14.87 

IX  ao 

11.  aa 

Cro.o»  tf*n» 

H. ',*»i.  7:ii 

44.  !U:i.  tV.^t\ 

37.  «:<».  «^ 
4.'1.  .tt'.J.  .'.24 
4H.  2'J.t.  7<i3 
44.  y:i">.  1N5 
.'■.).. Mi.  ISO 
.V,.  4 1).  47) 
40.  i,M.  4h3 
25.»l.'i.50l 
nj)li\,  1(12 
2.).  2)2.  347 
2ti.  O'i.S.  2S« 
34.«H-'.  .VM 
47.  7'i7.  S.W 
50,  5t>D.(ll lO 

Thitiet 

$ril.312.  427 

1.  Ii>l,:*44.!>'.>l 

72<-.,77.-.«.'.l 

f,l.'i.0,.-2.2'^) 

^s>.s)i%  •>:':> 

.'.27.  Wis,  420 

e(ii,f.i:),2a 

I.OHC.'JKHJI 

1930 

1931 

itfia 

laa  

47s.  2IS.  »25 
22t>.  7ti3.  t-|79 

lll.:)i»4.t;5^ 
22i"i.  7(11,  >i7i 

19M 

:)S7.442.  U7 

1935 

llHfi 

11*37 

4.W.022.  241 
.V7.  O-'M.  .'..iH 
731.7.1.H.  43J 

Total.... 

1.043.  .131     13,047,S43 

13.93 

600, 424.  723 

8, 4m,  961.  511 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  steel  Industry,  with  total  as-sets 
of  $4,430,855,614.  as  Riven  In  the  Iron  Age  of  April  1.  1938.  received 
in  the  way  of  tariff  bcneflts  from  1922-37,  inclusive,  a  total  of 
$8  408  961  511.  or  almost  200  percent  of  their  total  a.':sets. 

It  is  also  mtcrcs'tng  to  note  that  they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
a  tariff  sv.stem  which  gave  them  a  protection  cf  $8  14  psr  ton  on 
crude  and  semifinished  steel  In  the  year  1932  and  $1147  In  1937. 

I  am  not  giving  this  because  I  f?cl  that  steel  has  too  hi;-h  a 
tariff:  it  should  be  protected  up  to  parity  so  that  the  steel  Industry 
can  pay  American  wages  lor  iron  ore,  coal,  manganese,  and  other 
products  that  go  into  ihe  mr.nuf.acture  of  steel  and  make  a  lair 
prcfit.  But  I  feel  that  the  producer  cf  raw  materials  has  a  right 
to  equal  tar.ff  protection. 

It  would  r.ppi'ar  from  our  research  that  the  steel  Indu  try  could 
well  afford  to  divu'.f»o  their  secrets  of  maintaining  adequate  pro- 
tection and  help  the  raw-material  producer  up  to  a  parity  with 
them.  Sudi  a  move  would  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  annual 
production  of  c.irs  a  millicn  and  a  half  annually,  thus  Increasing 
the  output  of  steel  trena  ndously. 

That  the  farmer  Is  not  receiving  equal  protection  can  be  proved 
from  the  fact  that  the  prices  cf  his  products  in  many  cases  are 
being  set  by  the  world  market  which  is  approximately  one-half 
of  our  parity. 

And  It  is  not  due  to  surplus  production.  I  will  quote  from  Trad^ 
Information  Bulletin  No.  839.  a  compilation  of  imports  and  exports 
from  19l?6  37.  Inc  u-lve.  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, from  the  mcnihly  Summary  cf  Foreign  Commerce,  E>ecember 
1938.  ccmplKd  by  the  Dt^partment  of  Commerce,  and  from  the 
National  Provihloner.  Issued  July  1.  1939. 

In  1938.  U5ing  500  pounds  per  head  as  the  amount  of  meat  prod- 
ucts Imported  in  the  form  cf  live  cattle,  the  record  shows  exports 
cf  meat  products  cf  158.000.000  pcu:ids;  Imports  cf  meat  produces. 
148.000,000;  Imports  of  live  cattle,  424.022,  or.  at  5Q0  pounds  euch. 
the  equivalent  of  212.000  000  pounds  of  meat  products.  l"his  gave 
lis  a  net  income  of  meat  products  cf  202.000.030  poimds  In  1938, 
wriTh  one-third  of  our  population  hungry. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  1939  our  imports  of  meat  products,  as 
given  en  p^c^e  33  of  the  National  Prcvisicn-r  of  July  1.  1939,  totaled 
56,000,00-0  pounds,  and  our  exports  approxunauly  54.000  000  pounds. 
On  page  42  of  the  same  Issue,  we  find  that  cattle  Imports  were 
4fi0  381.  or  the  equivalent  (u.slng  ogam  500  pounds  per  animal)  of 
230  190  000  pounds,  or  a  net  import  for  the  first  5  months  cf  1939 
cf  232.790.000  pounds,  with  a  third  of  cur  population  sUll  hungry 
and  hogs  selling  at  5  cents  a  pound,  or  the  world  price. 

Under  our  system  of  handling  exports,  all  exports  sell  at  the  v7orld 
price  which  in  the  case  of  tha  buying  power  of  England,  as  com- 
pared  to  that  of  the  United  States,  Is  apprcximutely  62  percent 
of  cur  p.-.rity  price  level.     Imports  are,  of  course.  purcha.,cd  at  the 

world  price  .    .  ,j  *». 

With  our  prrity  price  level  almost  double  that  of  the  world  the 
economic  law  "that  goods  fiow  tov.ard  the  highest  market"  atUacts 
foreign  products  to  our  shores  tmless  protected  by  parity  tariffs. 


For  example,  on  page  35  of  the  National  Provlsloner.  L«isue  of 
July  1.  1939,  we  find  the  lntrrestins<  information  that  in  the  week 
of  June  15  to  21,  1939.  3,237.702  pounds  of  meat  products  came  into 
the  harbor  of  New  "i'ork  City  alone  from  15  different  countrl-s. 
namely,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Cuba.  Denmark.  E  tonla.  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Latvia.  New  Zeal.^.nd.  Norway,  Paraijuay,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  and  Uru.rnay  It  is  only  natural  that  such  an  amount 
of  imports  would  tend  to  break  our  pi  Ices  to  the  Wiirld  level,  even 
though  the  record  sliows  we  had  a  sliortage  of  meat  In  our  own 
Nation. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  1937,  when  we  had  an  exceptional  amount 
of  Polish  hams,  the  record  In  Poland  was  one  of  malnu'rltlon.  In 
other  words,  with  ovir  Uirlffs  below  parity,  we  will  attract  all  world 
surpluses  and  even  deprive  the  other  nations  of  food  until  our 
price  level  reaches  the  world  level. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  wc  were  '.o  adopt  parity  tariffs,  we  could 
have  parity  prices  for  farm  products  and  our  national  Income 
would  be  Incrca'^cd  approximately  $20,000,000,000  annually,  our 
foreign  trade  would  be  Increased,  and  our  lalaor  would  not  be  on 
relief. 

I  know  that  thought  Is  contrary  to  some  of  the  theories  that  W8 
have,  but  I  will  prove  it  by  a  simple  example. 

In  Iowa  we  produced  in  1939  approximately  500  000.000  bushels 
Of  corn.  If  the  Iowa  farmer  were  receiving  40  cents  pc-r  bushel 
more,  the  farm  Income  would  be  increased  by  $200,000,000.  With 
the  seven  times  turn  of  the  dollar  our  national  Income  would  be 
Increased  by  $1,400,000,000  from  the  Iowa  corn  crop  alone,  or  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  all  our  foreign  trade  In  1938  Yet  we 
refuse  to  trade  in  our  domestic  market  ^Ith  our  own  people. 

In  Iowa  we  have  all  sorts  of  merchants,  and  It  should  be  self- 
evident  that  the  increased  income  would  permit  a  greater  purchase 
of  both  domestic  and  foreicn  products. 

With  parity  price?  for  farm  products  and  an  approximate  national 
income  of  from  elehty  to  elghty-flvc  billion  dolUus  as  a  result  we 
would  incrca'^e  our  foreign  trade. 

Tills  can  be  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  reccds  In  the 
period  1926  30.  for  example,  our  average  Imports  of  meat  pri^xlucts 
amounted  to  144  000  000  pounds,  as  given  on  page  32  of  Trade  Bulle- 
tin No  839  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  can  be  compared 
to  143,000,000  pounds  In  1938. 

But  In  192&-30  we  received  parity  prices,  produced  more  meat 
products  than  in  1930.  with  9,000  000  less  people  to  feed. 

If  v.-e  had  the  same  jior  ciiplta  income  In  1939  that  wo  had  in  1C26-30. 
wc  would  have  required  approximately  5.000.000  000  pounds  m.orc 
of  hoes  and  cattle,  either  through  domestic  production  or  imports. 
I  would  like  to  analy-^  brl<  fly  what  ran  be  d(Jiif  with  our  principal 
surplus  crop,  cotton.  Under  the  operation  of  the  present  trade 
agreements,  the  South  has  consigned  insclf  to  the  proOucticn  of 
cotton  at  the  world  price.  They  can  have  parity  prices  for  cotton  If 
they  will  chanpe  their  direction.  With  parity  tariffs,  here  is  a 
simple  example  of  what  can  be  done' 

We  are  importing  approximately  2  000  000.000  pounds  of  fats  and 
oils.  V.'ilh  parity  prices  and  the  Increased  buying  power,  our  Nation 
could  easily  cotioumo  un  additional  1,500000.000  pounds,  cr  roughly, 
the  equivalent  of  15,000,000  acres  to  produce  the  imports  and 
additional  conFurnplton. 

It  would  not  be  ncces,sary  to  produce  the  ve-etahlp  fats  and  oils 
because  with  parity  tariffs  the  revenue  from  fats  and  oils  which  v.e 
could  irr.port  would  make  the  monetary  adjustment  In  trading  the 
cotton  In  tho  world  market  at  the  world  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  other  nations  refused  to  trad;^  with  us,  v.-e 
could.  If  necessary,  divert  our  cotton  acres  to  crops  producing  fats 
and  oils. 

Using  the  1922-29  period,  however,  as  a  ba.se,  it  would  be  logical 
to  assume  that  if  the  United  States  took  world  leaden  hip  In 
financial  affairs  that  cur  parity  price  would  soon  become  the  world 
price,  thus  bringing  about  world  prosperity,  and  cotton  could  be 
sold  at  a  good  price  In  the  world  market  In  the  same  way  that  It 
was  sold  from  1923  29. 

The  record  of  1937  of  Increased  world  con.'iumptlon  of  cotton 
with  the  price  boom  resulting  from  drought  m  the  United  States 
In  1930  is  proof  that  world  consumption  of  cotton  could  consume 
all  production  at  cur  parity  price  kvel. 

Advocates  of  the  present  policy  of  our  trr.de  agreements  claim 
that  they  are  seeking  world  peace.  World  peace  is  an  Impossibility 
with  mass  poverty  prevailing  throughout  the  \\orld.  and  if  ma-^s 
poverty  continues  in  our  own  Nation  we  will  contmue  to  have  cla^is 
hatred  and  unrest. 

The  only  way  to  world  peace  Is  for  the  United  States  to  take 
world  leadership,  restoi-e  the  fair  Income  from  world  production  of 
real  wealth,  and  prevent  the  collapse  of  cur  interniitlonal  monetary 
eystem. 

With  the  United  States  doing  half  of  the  business  cf  the  world, 
the  rest  cf  the  world  cannot  be  prosperous  while  wo  are  going  into 
bankruptcy,  and  we  cannot  have  prosperity  without  parity  prices 
for  our  wealth  protected  by  parity  tariffs. 

If  this  commrlttec  wishes  to  be  of  service  to  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  vrorld.  as  I  am  sure  it  does.  It  ought  to  rr  commend 
that  all  trade  agreements  be  ndjusled  on  the  basis  of  cur  parity 
price  level.  I  am  sure  that  the  members  r.re  all  agreed  that  cur 
democracy,  established  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  cur  cltl- 
zcns.  also  contemplated  equal  tariff  protection  for  all  groups. 

If  such  a  step  were  talcen  and  a  foundation  of  parity  prices  for 
basic  farm  crops  establisJied.  In  6  months  the  depres^lcn  would  be  a 
sad  memory  of  s.ncere  mi:.tal:cs:  In  a  short  period  the  setmmgly 
unbalanceable  Budget  could  be  balanced  for  the  Eimple  reason  that 
the  sale  of  our  annual  production  of  new  wealth  would  create  the 
necciisary  Income;  and  m  18  mcnths  Jolis  would  be  Icokuig  for  miJi 
at  a  decent  wage. 
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Our  Relation  to  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OK   MASSAC  HI"  SETTS 

IN  THE  SENAT?:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  7.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   HON    DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OF  M.\SSACHUSETT3 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  tho  Congressional  Record  a  brief  addre.ss  on 
Our  Relation  to  Wcrld  Peace,  delivered  by  me  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Women's  National  Democratic  Club  at  their  fiist 
open  forum  on  Tuesday.  February  6. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tho  Record,  as  follows: 

Before  proceeding  to  a  dls-cvisslcn  of  the  topic  nsstpned  me  on  this 
program  let  mo  acknowledee  mv  wholehcartrd  approv;il  of  the 
series  of  svmposlum.s  to  deal  with  vital  public  questions  which  has 
been  arranged  bv  the  V/omc'n's  Nationp.l  Democrixtic  Club  and  which 
this  meeting  tuiilght  Inaugurates.  The  wider  the  appreciation  and 
the  better  the  understanding  of  the  problems  nnd  of  the  policies 
of  our  Government  the  better  for  the  Government  and  for  the 
country.  .^,      ,        _ 

Let  me  commend  those  worrrn  who  are  responsible  for  these 
meetings,  for  their  energy,  their  public  spirit,  and  their  party 
loyaltv.  ,     ^ 

Let  me  also  applaud  the  words  and  sentiments  of  those  who 
have  preceded  me — Chairman  Farley.  Represen'-.ilivc  Rayburn,  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt— and  let  me  bespeak  my  own  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  tonight's  forum. 

You  have  a.sked  me  to  direct  mv  words  tonight  to  the  subject  of 
peace  in  the  world.  Tliat  Is  a  >ubject  which  has  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  mankind  and  called  for  their  supplications  for  cen- 
turies—indeed ever  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  flrst  apostle  of 
peace  and  gojd  will.  ,.   ^* 

And  yet  today  in  this  twentieth  century,  this  age  of  enlighten- 
ment, this  age  of  peace  talk  on  every  hand,  and  treaties  to  outlaw 
war  we  find  the  whole  world  menaced  with  v.ars  as  terrifying,  as 
cruel,  and  as  devastating  as  any  the  world  has  ever  known.  We 
witness  unspeakable  tortures  and  purges  and  whole  peoples  facing 
aninhilatlon  or  servitude 

The  immediate  and  particular  aspects  of  this  Immense  subject  or 
peace  in  the  world,  of  which  I  shall  speak  on  this  occasion,  arc  the 
questions  relating  to  what  our  Government  ar.d  our  own  citizens 
In  this  United  States  ol  America  ought  to  do.  and  what  we  ought 
to  refrain  from  doing  under  the  existing  circum.stanccs  in  order, 
flrst  to  insure  against  our  involvement  in  the  war  in  Fur(;pe  or 
in  the  Orient;  second,  to  safeguard  our  own  security  with  some 
thcu-ht  for  the  security  of  the  Americas  collectively:  and,  third,  to 
do  anythin"  wc  can — consistent  with  our  own  neutrality  and  non- 
Involvement  toward  peace  for  the  world,  if  and  when  such  becomes 
possible  of   attainment — and   we   may   pray   that    it    will   be   soon. 

No  one  may  apprait*  the  final  consequences  to  those  nations, 
peoples  and  governments  engaged  in  the  war;  nor  the  consequences 
upon  the  world— indeed  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society. 
We  only  know  that  if  this  war  in  Europe  is  long  continued,  and 
If  It  spreads,  the  devastation  will  be  beyond  reckoning  and  very 
likelv  beyond  repair  within  the  span  of  anyone  now  living. 

If  "we  agree  and  I  believe  we  do  agree,  that  our  objectives  ars 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  upon  any  other  continent, 
and  to  maintain  at  all  costs  our  own  peace  and  to  keep  the  United 
States  secure  against  attack  bv  any  foreign  aggressor,  and  to  en- 
courage and  to  promote  peace  throughout  the  world,  then  it  follows 
that  our  governmental  policies,  our  courses  of  action,  as  wtll  as 
our  restraints  and  Inactlrn.  must  conform  to  these  objectives. 

I  believe  the  rank  and  hie  of  our  people  are  increasingly  militant 
In  their  oppositicn  to  war  or  to  any  action  by  our  Government  that 
may  be  said  to  tend  In  that  direction. 

One  gratifying  element  which  gives  strength  and  support  to  the 
rauso  of  peace  in  the  United  States  today  is  the  rpsistance  of  our 
people  to  propaganda.  Some  of  this  propj^ianda  originates  with 
selfish  Interests  in  our  own  country  who  seek  profit  or  advanta<;e 
for  themselves  Some  originates  with  con.sclentious  but  misguided 
persons  who  alhiw  their  svmpathies  to  warp  their  Judgments. 
Much  of  It  originates  overseas  with  groups  and  governments  that 
assume  that  the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the  war 
would  be  to  their  advantage.  ,,        ,  ^  .        .      ^ 

But  our  people  for  the  most  part  are  evidencing  a  determined 
purpose  to  treat  the  present  war  In  Europe  objectively.  They 
are  refu'-lng  to  become  b«wildered  and  confused  and  misled  by  the 
devices  and  the  importunities  of  those  who  would  lead  this 
country  into  war.  ^  ,        , 

I  believe  they  are  increasingly  wary  of  any  foreign  entangle- 
ments and  increasingly  Insistent  upon  real  neutrality;  and  this 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  public  Is  finding  refiettlon  in  Congress 
and  with  all  the  ofBclals  of  our  Government, 


The  Imperative  necessltv  of  maintaining  our  neutrality  Is  one 
of  the  cardinal  points  upon  which  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  country,  regardless  of  party,  are  today  in  complete  accord 

Of  course,  that  is  easl -r  said  th;m  done  It  involves  many  diftl- 
cult  decisions.  We  cannot  altogether  obliterate  our  natural  sympa- 
thies for  certain  nations  now  at  war.  and  our  natural  abhorrence  of 
the  tyranny,  the  perstx-utions.  and  the  war  lust  of  those  who  rule 
other"  of  the  bclhgirents.  But  we  must  b<;  guided  by  our  heads 
rather  than  by  lair  hearts. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  our  own  security,  we  nre  taking 
neces.'-ary  and  adequite  steps  to  strengthen  ovir  own  defense  on 
land  on  sea.  and  in  the  air  We  are  of  common  nund  and  purpose 
on  that  objective.  Our  diflercnces  relate  only  to  8<.)inc  of  the 
details 

We  are  spending  immense  sums  cf  money  for  our  national  defense 
and  preparedncjs — not  as  a  prelude  to  war,  not  for  weapons  of 
offense   but  as  an  insurance  against  war. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  cf  being  prepared  to  do  otir 
utmost  to  further  the  ends  of  peace  for  the  wt)rld  whenever  and 
wherever  the  opportunity  pre:ent.s  itself 

But  let  me  say  at  this  point  that  if  anything  in  the  realm  of 
political  affairs  lias  been  clearly  proven  by  the  ev.iits  of  the  past 
25  years,  it  is  that  the  United  State.s  cannot  promote  world  peace 
or  save  democracy  by  joining  in  a  European  war 

Out  cf  the  Wo'rldWar  of  1014  18.  into  which  we  finally  entered 
to  save  the  wcrld  for  demtx^racy.  has  come  coInmunl.^m.  fascism, 
and  nazl-lsm  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  in  our  own  country-  a 
post-war  period  of  political  and  stK-.al  stagnation  which  cu'niinut*'d 
In  the  economic  collapse  of  1929  and  the  cn.sulng  di-pre.sslon  —more 
severe  and  more  prolo;;g('d  than  wc  have  ever  before  cxp-Tlenced. 
So  our  approach  to  the  goal  of  peace  for  the  world  and  our  con- 
sideration rf  v.hat  we  can  do  to  that  end  must  be  one  of  v. atchful 
waiting,  meanwhile  doing  all  within  our  power  for  the  preservation 
of  our  own  peace,  safety,  and  stcurlty  In  this  dark  hour  In  the 
world's  affairs. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  not  a  .selfish  course,  but  a  prudent  nnd  a 
sensible  one  Stub  a  course  does  not  rest  upon  the  premise  th  it 
we  are  indifferent  to  what  transpires  in  Europe  and  are  tinaffected 
thereby  It  rests  upon  the  (is.suniptlon  that  the  preservation  of 
our  heritac:e.  otir  own  democracy,  and  the  freedom  for  which  our 
forefathers  foupht  and  died  a  century  and  a  h;:lf  a^o.  will  not 
only  .serve  the  interests  of  otir  own  Nation,  btit  will  contrlbu*./* 
mea-snrahly  to  the  post-war  rehabilitation  of  the  world 

The  great  majority  of  our  people  definitolv  reject  the  concept 
that  the  role  of  the  United  States  Is  to  defend  right  against 
wrong  everywhere  In  th"  world-  to  oppose  aggressors  everywhere 
and  to  defend  International  morality. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  as.'-.erilng  that  that  Is  not  the  position  of 
the  President — nor  the  position  of  the  Democratic  Party,  nor  the 
position  of  the  Congress.     It  Is  not  a  party  question  at  all. 

Indeed,  on  this  entire  subject  of  peace  In  the  world  and  the 
foreign  relations  and  foreign  policy  of  this  GjvernmerU  wc  are 
dealing  with  matters  which  transcend  all  questions  of  party.  We 
are  dealing  with  this  question  not  as  Democrats  but  as  Americans. 
And  it  is  my  conviction  that  In  the  main  essentials,  we  have  a  high 
decree  of  national  unity  and  patriotism. 

We  all  desire  world  peace  We  all  desire  to  aid  In  world  peace. 
We  have  given  evidence  of  that  desire  at  every  turn  since  the  end 
of  the  World  War.  The  President  left  no  stone  unturned  to  pre- 
vent tlie  outbreak  of  the  present  war  in  Europe  and  has  made  it 
clear  that  our  Government  stands  ready  to  assist  in  a  just  and 
enduring  peace.  

Small  Busincs.s  the  Key  to  Recovery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF    ORKGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  7.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OF  OmO 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appondix  cf  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft]  at  Miami.  Fla.. 
on  Ftbruary  3.  1940.  entitled  "Small  Business  the  Key  to  Re- 
covery." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  to  the  stinny  shores  of  Florida  from  the 
snows  of  Washington,  even  if  I  may  only  spend  a  week  end  here 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session.  This  Is  the  Nation's  winter  play- 
ground It  Ferms  too  bad  to  interrupt  a  pleasant  vacation  with  a 
serious  political  di.scusslon.  and  perhaps  you  will  not  have  much 
time  to  think  ab(  ut  It  during  the  rush  of  the  winter  season  here. 
But  when  the  vacation  is  over,  and  you  go  back  to  your  homes  in 
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Ihe  North,  or  tettH'  down  to  «  Plnrtd*  ■ummer.  you  mu't  lock 
ahmd  to  ynur  dmsion  In  Novrmtwr  «n  the  mort  important  pnlttlcal 
•l«rUoo  this  rcjuntrr  ha^^  ever  neeii  Shall  r  New  Deal  admlnL^tra- 
tlen  (tovern  ihU  ccuntry  fcr  4  years  mnre?  Th?rc  may  be  some 
Deal  pollens  which  should  l>e  continued.  There  may  be  dlf- 
icf«  (\n  detail*  but  there  Li  a  fuiidamental  iwiie  between  new 
ierB  and  antin'*w  dealer*,  and  thl«  U  It.  Shall  the  adminis- 
tration t)e  sruide<i  by  a  belief  Ihtt  the  Oovernn>ent  can  produce 
prrsf^rrlty  by  mean«  of  Cknernniont  bvir»-tu«  and  Government  regu- 
laMon  and  Ooyrmment  in  bualness  lti»lf>  Or  shall  It  rely  on  the 
rcM'.orattun  of  prlrati'  enterprise  and  Individual  bu.-lncas  activity? 

THE    NEW    DrAL    HAS   fAILED 

We  hare  tried  New  Denl  methods  frir  7  yoan».  and  they  havp  failed 
to  produce  recovery  There  are  st;!!  more  than  B.000.000  people 
unemployed  in  the  United  States,  whrreaa  after  every  past  deprts- 
■lon  wt  hMf*  always  returned  to  a  condition  in  which  any  mm  who 
wmnted  a  Job  cculd  gvt  a  Job  It  U  true  that  we  arc  better  off  than 
we  wrre  on  March  4.  1933,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  depre.sslcn. 
btit  the  only  fair  comparuion  to  make  is  with  the  years  which  have 
fi. lowed  past  depre»»Mc:ns  Per  5  years  frcm  1925  to  1929.  the 
rannnal  income-  that  l«,  the  inccme  of  all  thi  pe<^ple  put  together — 
•verafred  tSO  000  000.000  In  1939  it  was  only  $68  000  000  000  There 
were  10  000.000  more  people  in  1939  among  whom  this  income  had 
to  be  divided:  therefore  the  overage  Income  was  20  percent  le&i  la 
\9S9  than  It  was  in  the  twenties 

To  be  eqtial  to  the  condition  at  that  time,  we  should  now  have  a 
national  Income  of  •88.000.000.000  ii..«tead  of  $68,000.000  000      It  is 
certa'n  that   If  there   were  any  such   increase   In  Income.  $20,000.- 
000.000  a  year,  there  would  t)e  Jobs  for  all  cf  the  9.000.000  unem- 
ployed.    The  New  Deal  promised  to  restore  agricultural  prices    and 
many  of  Its  most  radical  measures,  both  with  respect  to  devaluing 
the  dollar  and  with  respect  to  repulatlng  individual  activities,  have    i 
been  »Ilese<lly  for  the  purpose  of  nilslnR  these  prices      Yet   today    j 
farm   prtces  are   no   hl^'her   than    they   were   In    October    1933.   6'2    j 
jreapi  ago.  befi  re  any  of  the  New  Deal  farm-control  measures  were 
adopted,  and  before  we  embarked  on  the  Warren  policy  of  Increas- 
ing the  price  of  gold 

When  I  was  in  the  I-eplslature  of  Ohio  and  any  problem  arose. 
the  easy  solution  always  suggested  was  to  pass  a  law  and  most  oX 
the  Imws  parsed  were  entirely  u-^lcss  Tlie  Now  Deal  has  improved 
on  tbts  theor>'  Whi^never  anj-thlng  appears  to  be  WTon^.  they  not 
onty  pass  a  law,  but  they  create  a  bureuu,  and  they  give  the  bureau 
power  to  adopt  r»i;ulatlons.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  regu- 
lations are  10  times  the  8l7e  of  the  law.  and  every  day  In  tlie  Federal 
Register  are  printed  pages  of  bureaucratic  regulations  which  enlar;?e 
the  law  until  !♦  does  not  even  resemble  what  Congress  actually 
intendc-d  As  the  law  increase*  in  size,  of  course  the  bureau  add.s 
mtvre  employees  to  go  out  and  eixforce  these  detailed  rules  In  every 
business  and  every  farm  Unfortunately  these  laws  and  regulation;. 
arc  not  only  useless,  like  our  Ohio  laws  in  the  old  day,  but  pojiUlvely 
harmful 

The  basic  principle  of  the  New  Deal  is  to  effect  prosperity  by 
economic  planning  eiiforced  by  Ocvernmeut  regulation.  In  that 
purpose  It  has  utterly  falied.  And  It  has  failed  particularly  In 
restoring  happlne-s  and  tr.come  *.o  the  underprivileged,  for  whom 
It  dally  weeps  crocodile  tears  of  sympathy  There  are  mere  under- 
privileged than  there  ever  were  before;  more  people  with  a  bare 
living  or  not  enough  to  live  on  than  In  the  happy  aiKl  new-dealUss 
twenties 

THI    ONt-T    CCae    IS    THE    ClOVrTH    or    PRIVATE    ENTERPRISE 

It  U  obvious  that  the  prt  sent  condition  of  unemployment  and 
hard  tlries  can  only  be  cured  by  putting  men  back  to  work  In 
private  inUuatry  Ti\e  new  dealers  have  done  the  beat  they  could. 
They  have  increafetl  the  Federal  employees  irom  563  000  to  932.000 
In  7  years,  uiihan  per<>d  for  the  most  part  bv  evil  service,  and  th?y 
have  increased  the  Federal  pay  roll  by  $1,200,000,000  a  year  But, 
ol  coWTBe.  this  Is  a  m'-re  circ  p  m  liie  tiucket  The  more  active  and 
proaparous  private  mdvistry  is.  the  more  people  are  employed.  And 
■o  the  whole  problem  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  private 
buslneaa.  large  and  small 

How  la  It  to  be  encourafred  to  grow^  After  New  Deal  experimenta- 
tion we  at  least  know  what  will  not  put  people  back  to  work.  They 
wont  l»e  put  back  to  work  by  vast  Oorernment  deflclts  or  the  pour- 
ing out  of  Government  m.ney  to  great  numbers  of  city  and  farm 
worken  on  the  alleged  ground  th.-it  consuming  power  must  be  In- 
creased. Whatever  the  reiw.^n  is.  apparently  you  cant  produce 
praepCTlty  by  it>.crea.«ir\g  con.-^r.mlng  p«)wer.  for  m  the  l.iat  7  years 
the  Oovertunent  has  wpent  $21  000  000.000  more  than  It  baa  taken 
In  in  taxce.  and  mcwt  of  it  has  gone  with  the  idea  of  Increasing 
cxmstiming  power  Of  course,  relief  is  absolutely  essential,  as  long 
as  present  conditions  continue  to  n»eet  the  unemployment  situa- 
yon  In  the  rtty  and  the  abnormally  low  prices  in  the  country 
But  the  Idea  that  relief  and  dole*  aiul  larm  subsidies  will  produce 
praapcrlty  or  prime  the  pump  has  been  cxpl<  tied  by  actual  experi- 
ence     No  people  can  ^p«*nd  l*«elf  itito  pro!.prrifT 

The  Cjrvle  of  ltirrr»i«ii;g  pr<»>p«"i(v  In  'he  j>n«»  bus  been  tet  in 
nMtlOS.  aoi  by  increased  conioumptli  n  but  by  ircreasrd  production, 
by  the  MnaUat  growth  of  pnv.ttv  rni>  rpriiK-  We  hear  a  gnat  Ural 
•botit  Wl  bualneas  and  thu  oun'ry  t>r'.ng  n  country  "f  big  hU'lneas. 
bttt  It  md  not  gTtw  \n  that  way  and  m  my  .»ptnion,  the  urowih 
itrpends  fur  moie  on  mile  buamea*;  on  enc«  uragtng  e»ery  man  to 
■tart  «.•«  otM  -UirM-  buain<  mm  •,  on  enrourBging  one-bonw  bu*ineaa 
to  grow  into  bit  tju-^mn*  W*  are  atiU  a  country  of  little  b',*»iJ.e«« 
Ttiere  are  ovrr  1  duo  tiuu  uideprudrnt  retail  etstabliahmcnta  thTe 
tarn  174.000  uxOepctment  mtuiUttd*  eaiahliahnienu,  there  arc  170,000 


active  manufacturers;   and  of  all  these  esUbllshmenU.  more  than        ^ 
99  percent  employ  fewer  than  500  men  and  women  each 

This  country  grew  from  a  small  Nation  of  4.000.000  people  scattered 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  be  In  150  years  the  greatest  Nation  in 
the  world  There  ha.-,  been  a  constant  Increa.'-e  in  the  number  of 
men  and  women  employed,  and  It  has  been  due  to  the  beginning 
of  new  businesses  and  their  growth.  That  Is  the  only  reason  why 
millions  more  people  were  employed  In  1930  than  in  1900  There 
has  been  a  cont^tant  incentive  to  every  man  of  energy  or  Initiative 
to  start  for  him  elf.  He  has  alw  ays  felt  In  America  that  if  he 
was  willing  to  put  his  time  and  money  into  some  business  of  his 
cwn.  and  If  he  was  wiHing  to  work  harder  than  his  neighbor  and 
had  better  than  average  ability,  he  could  provide  for  himself  a 
better  Income,  a  better  .standard  of  living  for  his  family,  a  better 
education  for  his  children,  and  a  better  provision  for  his  widow 
after  his  death.  He  was  assured  that  through  his  cwn  efTnr's  he 
ccu!d  improve  his  condition  over  that  of  his  lc.-,s  Industrious  or 
less  competent  nelghtx  r. 

The  process  of  Investment,  both  by  those  who  establish  their 
own  businesses  i^nd  those  who  assist  others,  has  been  with  the 
.=ftme  m.o'lve  We  have  In  America  today  a  great  plant  on  which 
employment  depends.  There  are  thousands  of  cities  with  every 
type  of  hui'dm^  from  sheds  to  skyscrapers  There  are  thousands 
cf  Indtistrlal  plants;  a  great  railroad  system:  a  great  utility  sistem. 
Ev'-ry  stick  and  every  stone  represents  money  whkh  some  man  cr 
some  association  rf  men  saved  and  put  Into  permanent  improve- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  providing  better  for  their  future  and  fcr 
the  future  of  their  families.  There  Is  hardly  a  small  town  In  the 
United  States  where  there  Is  not  some  Industry;  certainly  no  towns 
where  th'.-re  are  not  a  large  number  of  small,  Individual  business 
enterprl«e8. 

My  own  belief  Is  that  big  business  Is  not  the  lender;  that  most 
big  businesses  are  likely  to  reach  a  point  at  which  they  are  more  or 
less  stable  When  times  are  prcspcrcus  they  Increase  employment; 
when  times  are  poor  they  tlecrea.se  employment  But  sound  growrth 
depcrnds  on  the  constant  influx  Into  the  economic  system  of  new 
encerprlses  which  put  cne  man  to  work,  then  two  mm.  then  hun- 
dreds of  men.  and  In  rare  cases  hundreds  rf  thousands  of  men. 

THE  NEW   DEAL   HAS  STOPPED  AMERICAN   PROGRESS 

Our  trouble  today  Is  that  this  whole  process  has  been  checked, 
and  that  more  people  have  gone  out  of  business  In  the  last  6  years 
than  have  gone  Into  business  I  have  gone  up  and  down  the  .^treefs 
of  small  towns  and  talked  to  the  butch"r.  the  baker,  and  the  green- 
grocer. There  Is  hardly  a  man  who  would  not  like  to  sell  out  his 
business  If  he  could  only  Insure  himself  a  small  but  steady  Income. 
There  Is  hardly  a  man  who  will  encourage  anyone  else  to  go  into 
the  s.<»me  kind  cf  enterprise  He  no  longer  feels  that  success 
depends  on  his  own  efforts  or  ability.  He  has  a  dozen  reports  to 
make  cirt  every  month  to  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  and 
at  least  half  a  doren  different  taxes  to  pay. 

The  small-business  man  is  more  discouraged  than  the  big  one 
because  he  must  do  his  own  bookkeeping  and  report inr:.  Every 
other  d«v  some  Government  agent  drops  In  to  read  his  repcrts 
and  mike  him  do  th^^m  over  again  becau«e  he  Isn't  keeplr.t^  hi* 
books  the  way  seme  bur»»aucrat  down  In  Washington  thinks  a  green- 
groc-er  ought  to  keep  his  books.  He  has  almost  as  many  Govern- 
ment aKents  calling  on  him  as  the  farmer  has.  He  hasn't  time  to 
attend  to  his  own  business  and  certainly  not  time  to  develop  n^w 
Ideas  and  expand  the  bu.-^lness  Thlr  Is  the  actual  condition  m 
America  today,  which  has  checked  all  Initiative  and  enterprise. 

It  in  said  that  everything  has  changed;  we  are  in  a  new  era;  the 
frontiers  have  disappeared;  we  are  a  mature  nation  abotit  to  go 
into  a  decUr>e.  I  don't  l)elleve  It.  and  certainly  you  In  Florida 
have  no  reason  t^  believe  It.  You  are  enjoying  prosperity  here, 
and  you  are  enjoying  it  l)ecause  even  Gov^'rnment  re*rul8tlons  can't 
altogether  curb  'h<  American  spirit  tmder  conditions  such  as  exist 
in  thi,«  imtH^rlal  State 

Fn  m  thV  first  introduction  of  cltriis  fruit  Into  the  peninsula  by 
the  tipanlards,  en  throutrh  Flagler  until  the  present.  Florid.i  has 
been  built  by  private  enterprise  It  h.^  not  been  built  by  the  big 
corporatlon.s  which  the  newspapers  refer  to  as  ble  business,  but  by 
thovisands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Individual  men  and 
women,  rich  and  poor  This  Stat*',  with  Its  beautiful  cities  and 
great  resorts  alona  both  coasts  and  In  the  interior,  is  a  monument 
to  the  traditional  American  spirit.  If  anyone  Is  looking  for 
frontiers.  Florida  fills  the  bill. 

But  Florida  while  the  most  spectacular.  Is  not  the  only  State 
which  has  been  able  to  rise  even  atwve  New  Deal  bureaucracy  We 
have  only  to  h  <  k  at  Texa>  and  Its  magnlflcrni  cities  If  vou  art! 
talking  alx^ut  ph>-slc.U  frontiers,  thev  disappeared  60  years  ajr )  but 
we  did  not  know  until  a-ssured  by  New  Dc-al  fundits  that  hat  fact 
meant  an  end  to  progress  Frontiers  nnslst  ( f  more  than  free  land. 
America  has  the  airat  inventive  genius  it  alwaya  had.  and  every  day 
are  develop«<l  new  products  of  adventurous  chemists  In  the  fields  of 
metallurgy  fabric*  and  '  thrr  materials  For  instance,  out  of  sn- 
vanniih  we  can  M>e  for  year^  ah'*ad  a  great  new  development  of  the 
Bnuth  •  i-ulp  and  pnprr  rf  um  t.  There  are  brand  new  frontiers 
whl<  h  rin  lv««  end'.!  «•.•.    (•.•■        i 

Wha'  ha*  rherkeri  tlii*  |,r<i<i.-#.a.  Where  It  u  not  ptwhed  irresimbly 
forward  by  c<'ndi'i>  na  which  n»«  »b(>vt  dt«c'  uragrment  tut  here  in 
Florida^  Without  oiicrtlon  It  is  New  Dsal  Boyernment  policy. 
There  i»  a  determn  rn  n  •tiiity  in  many  Ouvernment  drpartmrnu  to 
thr  dcvrioptnriii  (f  prnat'*  industry  The  0<.  'fnment  inc'.Mdm 
many  meti  who  dr-stre  to  change  our  system  to  a  for.'n  of  state 
•ticial.am  and  who  iprtud  a  docuii^e  of  hopelrissneas  about  the  future 
of  private  cnterpiiM:. 


Tru  can  see  It  In  much  of  the  action  taken  by  Government  de- 
partments before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
They  seem  to  ix-  more  anxious  to  prove  that  private  industry  cannot 
be  carried  on  in  tree  competitive  style,  that  monopoly  Is  inevitable, 
and  that  Oovernment  must  regulate  It.  than  they  are  to  remove  re- 
straints on  bu.-mess  activity.  They  are  showing  a  hostility  to  uur 
whole  sj-stem  of  life  In.-^virance,  one  of  the  most  typical  developments 
of  Ameiican  life  and  the  bcbt  method  of  encouraging  and  Investing 
the  savings  of  the  Nation,  No  trvie  new  dealer  tx-lleves  In  t.avlng 
There  Is  even  a  si  ggtistlon  that  the  Government  ehould  go  into  the 
Insurar.ce  busine-s. 

The  S.  E.  C.  luis  certainly  gone  far  beyond  Its  original  purp^jse 
of  protecting  investors  ngainbt  fraud  and  through  lis  unnecess^rj 
restrlciicns  jind  red  tape  has  retarded  the  Investment  of  money  in 
private  enterprise. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  completely  discourages  the  growth  cf 
private  business  as  Gsvcrnmcnt  competition,  and  it  is  impossible  , 
to  compete  with  an  Institution  which  has  no  need  of  balancing  Its  , 
budget.  In  the  T.  V.  A..  In  certain  parts  of  the  housing  program.  ! 
and  in  other  liclds.  the  Government  has  gene  into  business  Itself. 

I  have  spck'jn  cf  the  Government  regulation  of  little  industry  in 
all  fields,  but  I  could  call  attention  particularly  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Boiud.  the  S  E  C  .  the  Wage-H^ur  Admlnlstratlcn. 
the  Walsh-Healcy  administration,  each  with  Its  own  Inspectors  pil- 
ing up  vat  lecords  which  no  cne  will  ever  lo<  k  at  except  for  the  i 
purpose  of  dclermlnlng  the  amount  cf  waste  paj^er  which  can  be 
chopped  up  and  used  again  for  New  Deal  bureaus  However  hostile 
the  New  Deal  is  to  business  generally.  It  Is  assuredly  the  friend  of  j 
the  waste-pnper  industry  j 

Of  course  exces.slve  taxation  Is  a  tremendous  di-scouractement.  and  ' 
creates  a  whole  crop  of  regulators  of  Its  own  Taxes  today  have 
reached  the  tremendous  total  of  $18,000,000,000  a  year  In  the  United 
States,  or  26  percent  of  the  national  income  In  other  words,  the 
Government  absorbs  25  percent  of  the  activity  of  Its  jjeople.  nnd  for 
the  most  part  the  cost  of  this  activity  must  be  carried  by  the  other 
75  percent.  That  means  that  everyone's  reward  for  hard  work  and 
Initiative  and  daring  Is  cut  down  25  percent,  whereas  the  chance 
of  failure  Is  even  greater.  The  tremendous  surtax  has  almost 
stopped  the  investment  by  wealthy  people  In  Industry  involving 
the  slightest  rl.sk  The  average  wage  earner  pays  20  percent  of  his 
Income  In  Uixes.  and  therefore  he  has  little  left  to  put  aside  to  help 
him  start  business  by  himself  or  Join  with  others.  Taxes  today 
have  reached  $317  for  every  employed  person  In  the  United  States, 
and  corporation  taxes  have  more  than  doubled  In  the  last  6  years. 

Not  only  that,  the  tax  system  has  been  employed  for  the  political 
purpose  of  redlstributiUE  income,  which  means  that  the  rewards 
of  Initiative  are  less,  and  certainly  far  less  permanent  Taxes  are 
Imposed  for  econom  c  planning  purposes,  like  the  tax  on  undis- 
tributed profits  still  advocated  by  Mr  Eccles  The  drastic  effect  of 
this  tax  was  to  prevent  small  companies  from  building  up  the 
reserves  nece.'.sar^*  to  assure  their  permanence  and  growth  In 
Short  New  Deal  {jollcy  Is  alone  responsible  for  strangling  the  growth 
and  development  of  private  industrj-  which  has  brought  us  out  of 
every  past  depression  to  a  condition  of  greater  prosperity. 

THE    RFPUBl-ICANS    CAN    RESTORE    PROSPERITY 

What  can  the  Republican  Party  do  If  It  is  returned  to  power? 
It  unquestionably  has  to  meet  certain  Increases  in  Government 
expen'^e  at  lea.st'for  the  time  being.  It  must  and  should  afford 
adequate  relief  to  the  poor.  It  must  and  should  assist  the  farmer 
whose  prices  are  far  below  what  thoy  ought  to  be  In  proportion  to 
city  wages  and  industrial  prices.  It  must  and  should  continue 
reasonable  old-age  pensions  and  unemployment  Insurance  All  these 
things  should  be  done.  They  can  be  done  mere  economically,  and 
more  cquallv  and  more  efficiently  than  the  present  system,  as  I  have 
explained  In  other  speeches.  But  the  total  exp«-use  of  all  these  activ- 
ities 18  not  even  a  severe  burden  If  private  Industry  can  be  restored 
to  what  It  should  be  bv  Government  encouragement  ln«^tead  cf  Gov- 
ernment   hostility,     Ainerlca    is    rich    enough    to    be    humane    and 

^^l""!!!!  ^flrst  place  the  Government  shovild  at  least  keep  out  of 
busincs-s  Itself.  Projecus  like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  to  the 
extent  they  have  actually  been  undi-rtakcn.  must  be  completed  and 
operated,  but  they  can  cooperate  with  private  industry  Instead  of 

supplanting  It.  ^  ^        j      .t-„i,„   ♦»,„  *io 

In  the  second  place,  regulation  can  be  reduced  Take  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  It  was  created  for  one  Inudab  c 
purpose— to  enable  men  who  wished  to  organize  to  do  so  without 
conip-alslon  from  their  employers.  After  listening  to  the  hearings 
before  .he  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  purpose  would  and  should  have  been  accoinpUshcd  without 
undue  friction  and  without  unnecessary  strife  It  certainly  could 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  outrageous  P''rve"»on  of 
lustlcc  which  has  occurred  becau.ie  of  the  Board  s  prejudice  against 
employers  and  even  against  the  older  unions.  1  believe  the  present 
Board  should  be  abolWhed  and  a  new  one  set  up  on  which  employers 
Tnd  employers  are  represented  rather  than  »«^'V*h"^,h'" Amrlirin 
I  be'.irve  that  most  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  ahould  be  adopted.  includlnR  thow  to  anMire 
to  craft  unions  thrlr  right  to  exlat;  to  P"mii  an  fn^P'/J ;;'  ^^ 
expre.*  freely  his  vlrw^  on  bona  fide  union*  which  are  ront.nd  tig 
In  hi»  plant,  to  regulate  dennltdy  the  question  of  elections  and  the 
form   of   ballot  ^,  ,  ,.       ...^,»._i 

In  addition  1  believe  there  should  be  a  separation  of  the  Jud.clal 
and  pro^cutmg   functions  of   the  Board   b«-cau«;    no   board   can 


fairly  be  a  Judge  In  the  prosecution  of  a  case  which  It  has  Initiated. 
If  employer  and  employee  know  that  their  disputes  will  ultimately 
be  submitted  to  a  fair  tribunal,  acting  under  the  provisions  of 
definite  law,  It  will  In  nearly  every  cii.'^>  compel  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment in  the  early  stages  of  the  controversy 

Nothing  threatens  to  throttle  small  business  today  as  much  as 
the  wage-hour  law.  Big  busmoss  can  conform;  little  business  often 
cannot  do  so  and  survive  1  believe  It  should  be  amended  to  put 
In  effect  merely  a  minimum-wage  law — one  to  prevent  oppression 
m  tho.-^  cases  where  the  ordinary  processes  of  collective  bargaining 
do  not  work  because  of  lack  of  orpanlzation.  It  should  nut  be 
used  to  move  Industry  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another. 
The  whole  Idea  of  government  regulation  of  wages  Is  contrary  to 
the  coliectlve-bargalnin>;  theory.  If  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
It  means  the  end  of  all  labor  unions  and  the  end  of  all  Industrial 
frei'dom,  for.  if  the  Government  once  a.ssumes  the  Job  of  fixing 
wages,  there  Is  no  place  left  for  democratic  leader.hip  among  the 
employees  them.'-elves  Let  us  place  a  celling  over  hrur>  and  a  floor 
under  wages,  but  let  us  make  sure  there  is  plenty  of  headroom 
left  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  for  the  development  of  new 
enterprise  in  every  section  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  Sr-curitlos  Act  can  certainly  be  amended  to  be  what  It  was 
Intended  to  be — a  protection  against  fraud  and  not  a  we;ip<in  by 
which  the  Goverrmrnt  attempts  to  say  what  Investment  Is  wise 
and  what  Is  not  wise  As  far  as  possible,  neccs.sary  laws  shou'd  be 
police  te^'ulailons.  enforced  on  the  complaint  of  thu>e  who  may  be 
Injured,  and  not  administered  on  hypothetical  and  theoretical 
grotinds  by  thousands  of  agents  running  loose  over  every  business 
and  every  "farm  In  the  United  States  It  Is  right  for  government 
to  be  a  policeman  to  keep  op;>n  the  traffic  of  free  enterprise,  but  not 
the  maiden  aunt  of  every  business, 

I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  examples  of  particular  bureaus 
which  have  operated  to  discourage  reemplovTnent.  but  there  are 
scores  of  other  bureaus  whose  apents  do  more  harm  than  Kood  In 
particular,  the  administration  of  tho.«e  laws  which  exist  can  be 
changed  until  they  are  administered  in  a  spirit  of  hclpfulne.ss  to 
private  Industry,  and  not  of  hostility  We  need  a  government  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  make  the  present  system  work,  and  not  to  chanRo 
the  system  We  need  cooperation  and  not  threats  Government 
should  be  the  friend  and  not  the  foe,  or  the  fuf«y  critic,  of  the 
small-business  man 

In  the  tax  field,  there  may  be  little  chance  for  reduction  until 
prosjx>ritv  increases,  but  there  Is  certainly  opportunity  for  a  change 
In  the  system  Tlie  pay-roll  tax  Is  particularly  oppressive  on  indus- 
try. Yet  in  the  end  it  is  a  consumption  tax.  increasing  the  taxes  of 
every  wage  enrner  as  well  as  employer,  directly  or  through  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  his  food  and  clothing.  It  puts  a  premium  on  getting 
rid  of  employees  and  Increasing  unemployment  Even  a  general 
sales  tax  would  be  less  stifling  to  business  and  emplo\-ment  without 
being  any  more  burdensome  en  the  wage  earner.  The  very  taxes 
planned  to  promote  the  wage  earner's  security  in  the  future  In  fact 
promote  his  Insecurity  In  the  present. 

The  high  .surtax  rates  discourage  the  Investment  by  wealthy  Indi- 
viduals which  should  lie  most  helpful  in  creating  employment  In 
particular,  I  believe  the  capital-gains  tax  should  be  repealed  or 
substantially  modified  so  that  anyone  who  does  put  his  money  into 
entcrpriBf  may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  substantial  profit  In 
these  ca.ses  where  he  does  not  suffer  a  lo.'s  For  6  years  taxes  have 
been  developed  on  the  theory  that  all  profit  Is  Immoral,  and  ought  to 
be  taxed  out  of  the  window.  Only  In  the  reward  produced  by  profit 
ha<:  America  been  built  up  and  emploj-ment  been  increa.sed 

There  are  many  pollcl'S  In  which  the  Government  can  assist 
Industry  directly,  without  regulation.  A  complete  study  of  the 
houeing  policy  should  be  made,  with  the  Idea  of  further  stimulating 
private  activity  in  that  field  where  so  much  employment  can  bo 
i  created,  with  lers  direct  Government  operation  Tlie  farmer  can 
be  assisted  without  telling  him  what  he  can  plant  and  what  ho 
can't  plant,  Tlie  farmir  can  certainly  be  aFsisted  by  protecting  him 
atainst  the  importation  of  foreign  products  In  direct  competition 
with  what  he  is  raising.  The  administration  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
treaties  Is  Inspired  by  the  free-trade  principles  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  Tlie  Republican  Party  bellevee  In  Impr.sing  and  retaining  a 
tariff  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  abroad,  where 
wages  are  low,  and  the  cost  of  production  In  this  country,  where 
we  enjoy  an  American  standard  of  living. 

In  short,  the  pcllcv  of  the  New  Deal  must  be  reversed.  It  Is  lead- 
ing us  inevitably  to"  increased  Government  regulation  and  activity, 
and  the  gradual  abborpticn  cf  all  Industry  Into  a  collectivized  state. 
It  is  driving  us  inevitably  to  a  condition  In  which  neither  rich  nor 
poor  fhail  have  the  economic  liberty  or  freedcm  which  we  have 
heretofore  enjoyed  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution  of  1778. 
We  can  dispute  as  to  the  details  of  this  policy  or  that  p^jllcy,  but 
fundamentally  the  new  administration  must  restore  confidence  and 
prosperity  and  encnuragcment  to  the  llttlf -business  men  cf  ih3 
United  States,  and  those  thousands  who  would  like  to  beome  llttlc- 
bu*'neH»  men  on  their  own  account.  They  must  be  made  to  feci 
that  their  freedom  and  liberty  in  the  conduct  of  th«'lr  buMnes*  le 
the  constant  concern  of  every  department  of  the  Oovernment;  that 
the  Oovernment  1^  ready  to  help  to  keep  op^n  the  channels  of  trade 
arninst  Government  regulation  and  prUate  monopoly  alike  We 
are  intrrefted  in  wcurity;  ye*,  btjt  opi>ort unity  and  nnt  s#Turliy  Is 
ftill  the  ynn]  of  American  youth,  yx  and  ev-n  "f  the  mlddU-aged 
and  old  folks  of  Ameriea  today  Ameri' a  itM«lf  i«  (.till,  thank  Ood, 
a  young  country     If  you  need  proof,  look  about  you. 
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National  Defcn.s€ 


EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK   NuKTM   CAROLINA 

IN  THE    SKNATE  OK  THK  UNITED  STATES 
V/€dnc:<.da\i.  February  7.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BY   HON    ROBET^T   R     REYNOUDS.    OF   NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Presldrnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  publishrd  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
radio  address  which  I  delivered  several  eveninKS  ago  entitled. 
•"Actual  National  Defense." 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ootxl  errnlnK  lacUrti  and  ftontlennen.  pf-rmlt  me  In  the  outset, 
pleaae.  to  Uiaiik  the  manai^enieiit  <.  t  the  National  BroadcastluR  Co. 
for  this  opportunity  to  disni.-iji  the  all -important  subject  of  natlcnal 
defence,  a  nubject  in  which  *e  are  all  interested  ai  thl.^  particul.ir 
time  in  view  .  f  the  conditions  which  we  ftnd  existing  throi:ghout 
Aaim  and  Europe 

E\fryon»'  Is  talking  about  national  defense  Well,  what  do  we 
■W«n  by  national  dofeiuw?  Are  lho«e  words  to  be  taken  literally. 
llHu  meanin(?  to  defend  the  Nation'  If  so.  then  we  mu.st  defend 
the  Nation  from  all  emerue*.  not  only  from  without  but  also  from 
within 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Nation  Is  in  more  dnnger  from  Its 
•ombMs  within  than  it  u  at  the  present  time  from  its  enemies 
without 

Ii,  addition  'o  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  I  desire  to  make  a 
atAierr.ent  in  the  form  of  a  question  In  speakinR  of  national  de- 
teixae  what  U  meant — defense  or  offense'  Tliere  is  a  radical  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  Do  we  mean  scldu  rs  and  equipment  to 
defend  thi.«  Nation  on  oiir  own  shorts,  or  Is  it  that  we  mean  soldiers 
ana  cqult'meni  for  the  purpoi-e  of  c  nga^Jng  in  an  oflentive  campa.gn 
on  fcreisii  tljcres'  Our  national -defense  program  should  Interest 
Itmtli  eJtcliwlvcly  in  preparing  an  adequate  niiticnal  defense  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  jur.selves  aga!n.st  the  enemies  from  without — 
that  Is,  for  the  purpobc  cf  keeping  the  trotips  of  foreign  nations  from 
landing  upon  and  InvadiiiK  our  thcres— -and  that  be.ng  the  cuse.  we 
ahould  take  inro  cot  sideration  the  amount  of  money  to  b«;  spent  And 
the  tort  of  equipment  for  which  we  should  spend  that  money 

For  the  present  we  may  well  assume  that  there  will  be  no  inva- 
alon  cf  the  Un!t«d  States  from  the  north  across  the  Canadian  border. 
Certainly  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  and  for  many  years  to  come 
we  uvi-d  not  fear  an  Inva&ion  of  armed  forces  from  the  south  acros^s 
the  R.o  Gr.inde 

We  netd  nt  t  fr.-u-  an  inva&lcn  from  cither  the  north  or  tho  south 
becnu.<w  the  nation.-*  engaged  in  war  In  E^jrcpe  will  be  50  thoroughly 
wealtened  at  the  end  of  this  prestnl  struggle  U'.at  it  will  Uke  a 
quarter  of  a  centur>-  for  them  to  reconstruct  their  armies  and  re- 
hablUate  their  nations,  and  none  of  th-m  wo'.ilrt  be  In  a  po.sltica 
to  attack  us  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  miuiy  years  to  come. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  bu'ldlng  up  cur  defen.sc  threes  in 
the  PaiL-tma  Car.nl  Z.me  and  in  addition  to  that  we  are  making 
secure  the  Atl.-^ntic  approach  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  by  5trcngth- 
euiug  our  outposts  In  the  Caribbean  We  have  defersfs  In  the 
South  Atlantic  bur  none  !n  the  North  Atlantic  In  reference  to 
the  latter.  I  wish  to  repeat  the  suggestion  that  at  this  t'.me  It 
would  t)e  vk-ell  If  we  coukl  peacefully  acquire  the  Brlti.sh  Island*  of 
Nassau  nnd  Blminl.  which  are  Just  a  stones  threw  cfT  the  coa^^t 
of  Florida,  and  also  Bernuida.  which  is  only  500  miles  due  east  oS 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  which  would  provide  u>  with  ov.tpcsrs 
In  the  North  Atlantic  The  aoqulslticn  of  these  properties  wou^d 
go  f.\r  tow«rd  «itrengthen:ng  our  national  defence  !n  the  Atlantic 

Ai  to  defens.^s.  In  the  Pacific,  at  Honoltilu  we  have  one  of  the 
most  p«^werful  outpost  defenses  In  the  world  perhap«5  onlv  second 
to  the  British  fortincatlons  in  Singapore  In  passing  frrm  the 
Par..Hma  Canal  Z<-ne  northward,  may  I  ?ay  that  at  this  time  wh>n 
we  .ire  negotiating  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  In  regard  to  settle- 
ment of  certain  claims.  It  wcuUl  he  well  to  attempt  to  acquire 
Lower  Califcrna.  which  Is  Mexican  territory  This  would  add 
greatly  to  cur  defense  locatlcris  in  that  i>artlcular  section  of  the 
Paciflc. 

A-<  to  defenses  In  the  far  north,  wc  ^hotild  establLsh  air  l>ases  at 
N-imt"  Wainwrlpht.  and  Fairbanks,  .Alaska  Also  estab'.ush  an  out- 
p.*t  in  the  form  of  an  air  bast-  on  Little  Diam.'de  Lsland.  In  the 
Arctic  which  is  only  about  5  miles  from  Russian  territory.  Then 
develop  air  bSFes  iii  the  Aleutian  Islands,  one  of  which  is  but  a 
few  hundr'-d  miles  from  Japanese  territory,  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  line  of  defenses  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Eone  we  wvnild  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  adequately  and  safely 
from  the  aggressions  of  au  enemy  force  arrlTli.g  from  Rus&la  or 
JapsA. 


Now,  I  l>elleve  In  an  ad»xjuate  natlcnal  defense.  I  t>clleve  wo 
should  have  a  standing  army  sufnclent  to  prov.de  a  nucleus  of 
officers  from  Its  ranks  In  caae  of  war  and  conscription  cf  man 
power  This  coupled  with  our  development  of  the  Reserve  Offlcers 
Corps  and  the  development  of  our  National  Guard.  whlcJi  units 
would  likewise  be  ;n  a  position  to  pro\-ldc  us  with  sulQclent  men 
of  military  tralnine  to  Ptep  Into  the  rank."  of  commus&nned  otncers. 
I  believe  in  an  adequate  national  defense  for  defense  purposes 
only  and  I  do  not  think  that  at  this  time  we  should  go  hog  wild 
In  spending  monov  for  armaments — battleships  particularly — 
when  tliere  is  no  possibility  of  our  being  attacked  for  many,  many 
years  to  come,  even  If  then.  But  as  to  airplanes  let  us  continue 
their  development  because  If  ever  we  are  attacked  they  will  be 
our  first  line  of  defen'^e  Today  with  airplanes  carrying  m-'unted 
guns  of  l':i-lnrh  caliber  as  well  as  a  number  of  machine  guns,  and 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  400  miles  an  hour  we  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  enemy  In  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  or  from  across  our 
two  borders 

The  English  and  the  French  are  not  able  to  land  any  troops  In 
Germany,  nor  have  the  Germans  been  able  to  march  Into  Prance, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  those  nations  are  in  Immediate 
proximity  cf  one  another.  H.jw.  therefore,  can  any  reasonable 
person  suspect  that  enemy  forces  thousands  of  miles  away  could 
be  landed  on  our  shores  or  marched  across  our  borders.  Let  s  t>e 
rea'^onable  about  this  whole  national-defense  program,  and  let's 
have  an  adequate  national  defense  for  defense  purpoijcs  only. 

Now.  as  to  the  eueniies  within,  they  are  Innumerable,  and  there 
is  more  danger  to  be  expected  from  the  enemies  within  than 
there  is  from  the  enemies  without.  These  enemies  within  our 
Nation  are  ignorance,  dlsea.se.  unemployment,  subversive  forces, 
such  as  communism  nazi-lsm.  and  fascism,  alien  saboteurs,  and 
spleii  Ignorance,  disease,  and  unemployment  arc  the  cause  cf  all 
disloyalty.  If  we  are  going  to  defend  the  Nation  wo  must  defend 
It  against  these  enemies  as  well  as  frcm  foreign  enemies. 

Today,  we  are  spending  as  much  to  quiet  the  unwarranted  fear 
of  a  foreign  enemy  a.s  wt-  are  spetidlng  on  adl  the  education  in  the 
United  States.  Our  people  would  be  happier  and  more  content 
with  our  form  of  Government  if  their  physical  needs  were  given 
additional  care  and  if  our  millions  of  unemployed  were  provided 
JolM. 

The  first  defense  of  any  nation  Is  loyal  citizens,  and  they  must 
be  backed  up  not  only  with  education,  health,  and  employment, 
but  with  all  the  resources  of  a  nation  developed  to  the  highest 
stage  of  perfection. 

Annually  tlO.OOO.OOO  are  being  spent  In  the  United  States  for 
Communist  activities.  The  fact  Is.  the  auditors  for  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, after  auditing  communistic  accounts  In  New  York  City 
bank^  alone  found  that  tlO.164  730  had  actually  been  spent  by 
the  C<immunlst  Party.  It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that 
78.000(X)0  copies  ol  newspapers,  magazines,  and  bulletins  arc  cir- 
culated in  Uie  United  States  annually  in  the  form  of  subversive 
propaganda  by  the  Communist  Party,  which  seeks  to  overthrow 
the  Gcvernment  of   the  United  States. 

As  to  saboteurs  and  spies.  Mr.  J  Ed^ar  Hoover.  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Department  of  Justice,  recently 
revealed  that  hts  division  of  the  Government  is  receiving  dally  217 
complaints  of  espionage  and  sabotage  These  complaints  are 
rolling  in  at  the  rate  of  78.000  annually.  Just  think  of  It.  Since 
the  declaration  of  war  In  Exirope  more  complaints  are  belns?  re- 
ceived by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  dally  than  were 
received  yearly  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  In  Europe  on  Sep- 
temt)€r  3,  1939  Yes.  I  believe  In  an  adequate  national  defense, 
and  that  adequate  natlcnal  defense  should  be  in  the  form  of 
defending  ourselves  from  the  enemy  from  within  as  well  as  the 
preparation  to  defertd  ourselves  from  the  enemy  from  without 

In  connection  with  It  all,  may  I  say  that  I  have  a  five-point  all- 
American  program,  and  that  prorram  Is  as  follows: 

Point  No  1.  Keep  America  out  of  war.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  remaining  neutral  Ke«^ping  ourselves  from  becoming 
Involved  In  any  entangling  alliances  Preparing  for  ourselves  an 
adequ.ite  national  defense  for  defense  purposes  only.  Stopping 
the  tremendous  amount  of  propaganda  that  Is  taking  place  ;n  this 
country  today  by  word  of  mouth,  by  foreign  lecturers  and  alien 
socialites  who  are  honeycombing  this  country,  and  by  the  dis- 
trlbutlcn  of  propiu;anda  literature 

Point  No  2  Register  and  fingerprint  all  aliens  so  tha'  we  rr.ay 
know  the  location  of  every  alien  within  our  mid-st  and  what  he  la 
doing  When  I  refer  to  alieni  I  mean  those  who  have  arrived 
here  illegally  and  remained  illegally,  and  those  who  arrived  legally 
but  have  remained  illegally,  neither  class  of  which  have  applied 
for  American  citlzeruhip  By  the  registration  of  tliese  aliens  we 
could  more  easLiy  place  our  finger  upon  saboteurs  and  spies. 

Point  No.  3  Stop  all  immigration  into  this  country  for  the  next 
10  years,  cr  until  such  time  as  our  own  10.000.000  unemployed  have 
been  provided  with  employment.  Poverty  and  unemployment 
breed  discontent      There  should  be  Jobs  for  American  citizens. 

Point  No.  4  Deport  all  alien  criminals  and  undesirables.  A 
former  Commissioner  of  Immigration  of  the  Department  of  Lab-jr 
stated  Ijefore  a  committee  here  at  the  capital  that  there  are  In 
this  country  tcdav  20,OOJ  habitual  alien  criminals.  Why  should 
we  countenance  them^  Why  should  they  be  permitted  to  prey 
upon  the  American  people  since  former  Attorney  General  Homer  S. 
Cummings  stated  that  crime  in  America  today  costs  the  tax- 
payers cf  t^s  Nation  1 17.000.000.000  annually? 


Point  No.  5.  Rlc'  this  Nation  of  all  "Lsms."  communism,  fa'-cli'm. 
and  nazl-l^m.  and  let's  fight  one  as  onthusla-stlrally  as  we  would 
another.     Thl."?  C(untry  Is  b'g  enough  only  for  Amerlcani.sm. 

If  you  favor  my  five-point  program  I  siiould  like  to  hear  from 
you  by  letter  On  the  contrary,  if  you  are  onpofcd  to  any  one  of 
the  five  points  which  I  have  Just  enumerated.  I  .'^hould  like  very 
much  for  you  to  write,  providing  me  with  your  siigij^fetioris  as  to 
how  best  to  defend  America  from  within,  as  well  as  Irom  Vvltliout. 

I  thanJt  you. 

iS'ational  Automobile  Dealers'  Association 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

O  K   C  O  N  N  KCT 1  CUT 

IN  THE  SEXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  7.  19  iO 


ADDRESS  BY  DONALD  R  RICHEERO 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  Donald  R.  Richbcrg  at  a  convention 
meeting  of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers'  Association  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  January  23.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  te 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

If  the  N.  R  A  had  boon  stricken  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
alone,  it  would  be  alive  and  nouri.-hlng  today,  although  probably 
under  some  other  name.  and.  I  am  sure,  under  a  different  manage- 
ment. But  the  Supreme  Court  only  destroyed  an  Infitltutlon  v/htch 
was  committing  stilclde. 

Most  of  you  remembrr  what  happened.  We  launched  "a  great 
cooperative  movement  'hrouThout  all  Industry."  Its  goal  was  (In 
th?  languaee  of  the  President)  "the  assurance  of  a  reastinable  profit 
to  Industry^  and  living  wages  for  labor,  with  the  elimination  of  the 
piratical  methods  and  practices  which  have  not  only  harassed  honest 
business  but  a'so  contributed  to  the  His  of  labor" 

Th--  Rccovrrv  Act  not  only  challenged  manaijement.  labor,  and 
government  to'pliy  well  their  parts  and  to  perform  fully  their  share 
of  a  common  task  it  al.o  ctTered  to  all  en  opportunity  to  spend  more 
tlrre  working  togrtlier  and  to  waste  less  lime  fighting  one  another. 
But  one  of  the  s-arldcst  le-^sons  taught  by  the  N.  R  A,  was  that  It  !■ 
much  easier  to  induce  men  to  fight  for  their  special  interests  than 
to  cocporate  In  advancing  general  intrrcsts. 

In  the  early  days  of  tho  N  R.  A.  a  good  many  people  "got  religion," 
and  actually  devoted  Icng  hours  to  projects  for  the  common  good. 
But  more  and  more  It  became  evident  that  conflicting  economic 
Interests  cannot  be  wholly  reconciled,  and  that  the  eternal  price  of 
peace  Is  ccmpromis.-.  This  usually  means  that  the  big  fellow  agrees 
to  take  less  than  he  could  probably  force  the  little  fellow  to  give.  A 
peacemaker  mav  persuade  the  big  fellow  that  this  Is  both  the  noble 
and  the  smart  ihinv?  to  do.  But  somehow  the  little  fellow  who  has 
peacefully  lost  his  .-^hlrt.  but  saved  his  undershirt.  Is  seldom  satisfied. 

So  It  happens  that  government  is  canc?d  upon,  first  as  an  ineffective 
conciliator,  and  then  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong  And  a  democratic  government  Is  likely  to  leap  into  the  fray 
because  It  Is  Inevitable  that  the  weak  have  more  votes  than  the 
stronc'  You  have  noted  that  for  many  decades  labor,  unorganized 
and  economically  weak,  rought  first  the  conciliatory  aid  and  thin 
the  mlhtant  support  of  government  In  its  etrugrie  with  powerful 
employers.  And  with  the  growing  strength  of  o.-ganized  labor  we 
now  observe  that  each  of  these  economic  contestants  is  seeking  to 
win  by  adding  political  power  to  Its  economic  strength. 

Likewise  :n  rronnmlc  struggles  between  big  and  little  business, 
between  sellers  and  buyers,  between  manufacturers  and  distributors, 
between  pioducers  and  consumers — we  find  that  large  groups  of 
weak  dependent  individuals  are  calling  more  and  more  upon  gov- 
ernment to  fight  their  battles  with  what  is  commonly  described  as 
"concentrated  wealth."  .     ^  ^     ^ 

The  N  R  A  v.h.ch  was  designed  not  to  be  an  arbiter  but  to  be  a 
conciliator  failed  to  meet  this  demand.  Tlie  little  fellrws  In  busi- 
ness the  farmers,  even  industrial  workers  to  whom  it  rendered  a  great 
service  wat.-hed  with  su.'plc.on  which  easily  l)ecame  hostility,  and 
seldom"  co-dially  tupported  the  N  R.  A.  But  "big  business"— the 
reputed  parent  of  the  N  R.  A  .  although  wholly  innocent  of  such  a 
conception— "big  business"  never  accepted  the  basic  principle  that 
Industry  siiould  be  cccperatively  organized  and  operated  under  a 
limited' governmental  supervision  Big  business,  along  with  little 
business  agriculture,  and  labor,  had  a  lively  fear  that  the  prcMrnp- 
tion  cf  "cooper.ition  under  governmental  supervision  '  was  just  a 
sugar-coated     pcsonoxiB    dose    of    pohtical.    socialistic    control    of 

^t^lTfar  from  my  intention  today  to  rehash  many  discussions  of 
the   unreasoning   nature   of   thia  fear.    Let   me   only   reassert   my 


conviction  that  the  choice  we  have  been  faring  for  many  years  la 
not  between  pioneer  individual!:  in  and  State  socialism,  but  Is  a 
choice  between  self-government  in  Industry,  under  a  limited  but 
necessary  governmeutul  fupervlslon.  and  a  complete  political  control 
of  Industry. 

Since  the  end  of  the  N  R  A  we  have  been  moving  steadily  away 
from  the  principle  of  self-governing  Industry  Into  more  and  more 
political  comrol.  The  Robln.s(ni-Patm-..n  Act.  the  Wagner  Act.  and 
State  and  National  prlce-malnter.ance  laws  may  seem  obv.ous  ex- 
amples of  this  trend:  but  there  Is  even  greater  significance  in 
Increased  judicial  support  lor  agriculture,  industrial  and  hnanclul 
control  meai-u:es.  and  their  adm.nlstratlon. 

It  Is  also  evident,  parilcularly  In  the  extensive  Invcstlgatl.^ns  cf 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  that  every  atjgres- 
sive  gri.up  cf  buslnes.^  Interests,  every  organized  geographical  or 
Ir.flustrlal  section.  Is  promoting  .some  sort  of  National  or  Strtte  regu- 
lation of  business  which  it  Is  hoped  will  advance  the  special  Inter- 
ests of  one  group  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  many  others. 

It  does  not  .'-eem  to  be  realized  by  any  particular  grotip — or  elso 
nolx)dy  cares — that  the  inevitable  product  of  all  these  vnrlt^d  pres- 
sures will  be  an  all-p>ervading  political  control  cf  cur  economy — 
not  the  elimination  of  monopolies  and  unfair  competition  but  the 
repu'atlcn  of  prices,  wages,  ard  business  practices  by  a  government 
charged  with  the  impossible  dvity  of  protecting  the  business,  the 
profits,  the  employment,  and  wages  of  a  host  of  organized  minori- 
ties, while,  nt  the  same  time,  obligated  to  protect  all  the  people 
as  consumers  from  exploitation  by  these  legally  protected  special 
Interests. 

Inevitably  most  seekers  for  political  fnvor  are  going  to  be  dis- 
appointed, because  legislation  can  seldom  be  so  one-sided  as  to 
serve  their  interests  alone  Public  utilities  had  their  day  of  ex- 
travagant favoritism  and  grants  of  monopolistic  privilege:  and  now, 
from  the  staggering  railroads  to  the  weeping  electric  power  com- 
panies, they  are  shouting  and  groaning  over  the  hardships  anl 
Injustice  of  political  regulation  and  Government -supported  com- 
petition. 

Organized  labor,  with  just  cause,  sotight  political  aid  In  Its  strug- 
gle for  economic  power:  and  now  It  faces  a  rlsinc  demand  that  it.i 
Increased  power  shall  be  balanced  by  legal  obligations  to  fulfill  the 
responsibilities  that  go  with  power. 

Farmers  sought  Government  aid  with  lust  cause,  to  raise  prices 
and  to  asFU''e  them  of  some  reward  for  their  labor:  and  now  they 
find  that  su^h  political  a.s^-lstance  carries  with  It  the  cbligatlon  to 
accept  political  control  of  their  uses  of  their  own  land. 

Buislnessmen  sought  relief  from  price  discriminations:  and  now 
find  themselves  enmeshed  In  a  vast  net  cf  lepal  nbllpatlons  to  con- 
duct their  business  acccrd'ng  to  vaiiue  and  complicated  rules,  which 
even  their  political  regulators  cannot  explain  except  through  ex- 
pensive Un^atlone  and  voium'^s  of  judicial  rullnes. 

It  shotild  be  evident,  even  to  the  most  a»-rtent  pdvo'-ate  of  special 
legislation,  that,  while  he  may  .save  his  Individual  white  shirt  today, 
he  is  dolnp  his  part  to  put  the  Government  into  the  bustne.ss  of 
making  black  shirts  and  brown  shirts  which  he  will  have  to  wear 
tomorrow.  He  Is  doln"'  his  part  to  make  Inevitable  a  political  con- 
trol of  all  business  In  the  not  distant  ftiMire. 

Lest  my  general  ohsr>rvatlone  shotild  be  misunderstood,  let  me 
say  In  conclusion  that  I  am  not  criticising  or  opposing  the  effort  of 
any  economic  croup  to  protect  and  to  promote  its  Interests  by  seek- 
ing political  aid  in  a  strupiile  to  survive  aealnst  the  competition  of 
a  more  powerful  group  It  Is  idealistic  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
general  welfare.  It  is  far  siphted  to  sacrifice  an  Immediate  gain 
for  an  ultimate  greater  pain  But  everyone  who  )s  self-supporting 
has  to  meet  the  practical  problem  of  how  and  where  he  is  going  to 
earn  a  living  today:  and  In  a  general  scramble  to  get  help  from  the 
Government  he  will  feel  that  he  should  not  be  left  behind  to  enjoy 
the  dubious  satisfaction  of  independent  bankruptcy 

But  I  would  say  to  any  industrial  rrcup:  lx>  try  your  best  to 
work  out  your  problems  within  the  Industry  before  you  Invite  politi- 
cal regulators  to  take  the  manarement  of  your  busineas  out  of  your 
hands  If  you  have  the  organized  strength  sufU'-lent  to  have  a  law 
pas.sed  for  your  special  aid.  you  niu»>t  have  a  power  which  can  be 
wielded  efTectlveiy  In  seif-p'otection  of  your  Interests.  If  that 
power  car.not  s-ave  you  and  In  desperation  you  turn  to  political 
savior*,  then  I  would  say  with  no  irreverence — G;xl  bless  you  and 
God  help  you! 

Neutrality 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF   cn.NNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SEXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  7.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  EDWIN  M  BORCHARD 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
remarkable  address  by   Prof,   Edwin  M.   Borchard,   who   Is 
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Hotchkiss  professor  of  law  at  Yale  University.  At  South 
Oranjre.  N.  J.,  on  January  27.  1340.  spcaklnK  Ijefore  the  Yale 
alumni,  he  delivered  an  address  upon  the  question  of  United 
States  neutrality.  Since  It  b.  ars  so  markedly  on  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation,  and  because  of  ProfesKor 
Borchard's  unquestioned  status  in  the  field  of  International 
law  I  U^\  that  It  is  a  documcn*.  of  such  public  interest  that 
it  should  be  iucorporaled  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  be;ng  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  subject  that  haa  been  aiislgiied  to  me,  the  Question  of  United 
States  Neutrality,  orouaes  a  counterquesticn.     VThy  sh«jui{t  there  be 
any  qu»-«tion  about  It?"     The  an^^wer  lies  in  th<'  fact  that  conflicting 
Talc««  have  an«en  m  the  land  to  counsel,  on  the  ai\e  liand   complete 
•tetcntlun  from  Kuropea  (and  A*»a  s»   wars,  that  u*.  neutrality,  and, 
on  tbe  otht-r  hand,  aid  to  one  side  to  aaeure  victory  for  the  favored 
btlliijerent.  that  l.<«.  intervention     The  administration  seeuifi  to  have 
adopted  for  the  present  an  ambigu-ufl  course,  politically  precarious    j 
and  tfi««ily  d<.ubtful.  of  hoped-for  abstention  but  nonmllitary  par-    | 
ttcipatlon      It    may   net   be   without   interest   to   trace   the   path    by    [ 
which  the  country  reached  lt8  pref^ent  state  of  divided  counsels. 

The  hiatonc  beginnings  in  Amenca  were  simple  and  cleur  The 
fa«:l  that  the  colonisU*  hud  been  parties  to  practically  every  Euro- 
pean war  of  the  elRhtt^nUi  century,  of  which  ihey  were  sometimes 
the  cau-e  and  practically  uJwkvs  the  unwilling  victims,  fcrtifl^'d  the 
monU  J  u."*'!  heat  ion  for  their  political  emancipation  from  Europe. 
Th«  Kurope  they  saw  was  the  Europe  that  we  see— an  interminable 
seriea  of  feud.s  which  place  now  one  country  and  now  another  in  a 
poaition  of  temporary  d(  minaticn  While  relief  from  these  mces- 
sitnt  atruggles  was  ntjl  the  primary  motive  for  the  American  Revo- 
lution the  early  statesmen  found  in  such  relief  a  decided  and 
highly  priwd  advt<nta({e  History.  geo^<raphy.  and  hard  experience 
thu.1  conditioned  the  origins  of  American  foreicn  po.icy  Whatever 
the  division  of  opinion  on  domestic  policy,  there  was  no  division  on 
detachment  from  European  wars  Even  th  w*  who  favored  the 
French  Revolution,  like  Jefferson,  did  not  dream  of  intervening,  and 
wben  in  I79;J  the  French  invoked  the  alliance  of  1778  the  treaty 
was  tatetprf-ted  so  as  to  Justify  American  neutrality  In  1798  the 
Coogms  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  treaty  unilaterally  Wa^h- 
Incton'a  Fiurwell  Address  did  net  lay  the  foundation  of  American 
policy  It  merely  reafllrmed  it.  As  far  back  as  1776.  and.  indeed. 
at  the  very  tune  the  FYench  alliance  was  under  di.scu'sion.  John 
AdanM  fxpref*ed  a  c»:mmon  conviction  when  he  oppo««etl  any  agree- 
ment that  would  entangle  the  Republic  In  the  future  wars  of 
Europe  He  added  We  oueht  to  lay  It  down  as  a  first  prlr.cip'.e 
and  a  maxim  n»-vfr  to  be  forgotten,  to  maintain  an  American  neu- 
Uall'y  m  all  ruturt-  European  wars  ' 

Whatever  the  name  thai  may  be  given  this  policy.  It  wtvs  a  natural 
poUcy.  the  only  one  cousiateni  with  American  self-preservation,  and 
In  fact  a  Ixxjn  tK>th  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  It  was 
founded  on  common  sense  and  had  as  its  natural  corollaries  the 
doctrine  of  nonintervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  oth^r  coun- 
trie't  and  of  recognition  of  political  facts  as  they  evolved  throui^h 
tsternai  revolution  or  external  changes.  As  Secretary  Hay  once 
remarked,  the  foundations  of  American  foreign  policy  were  of 
'•limpid  simplicity  " 

Witnin  tliese  clear  guiding  lines  the  Nation  flourished.  No  one 
seriously  questioned  tlie  uuptir  ance  of  abstention  from  Europe's 
wars  In  the  proce««s  the  United  Stat.-s  was  enableil  to  make  nu- 
merous contributions  to  liuernational  law,  and  e^pe<.lally  to  the 
law  of  neutrality,  such  as  the  proclamation  of  17'J3.  the  acts  of  174>4 
and  1818.  the  dtKrtnnes  that  free  lihips  make  free  goods'"  adopttHl 
by  the  Declaration  of  Pari.s  of  1856.  and  the  campaign  for  the  iree- 
dom  of  enemy  private  pmperty  at  tea.  which  has  be«n  advocated  by 
S«Hreiarit«  of  S  aU-.  congressional  resolution,  and  by  Theodore 
Rcxisfvelt  huxis**lf.  who  reoLunmended  it  as  a  matter  of  "humaiiliy 
and  miJTds  ■■  The  United  States  was  In  the  forefront  of  every 
movement  for  strergtliening  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  con- 
structive character  of  the  nineteenth  century  wits  hospliabJe  to 
•uch  a  policy.  It  Is  a  major  calamity  that  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion, even  before  entering  the  European  war  in  1917  found  in  the 
wars  alleged  moral  aims  a  jus;iticatlon  for  nut  defer.dlng  the  m«.>st 
tlroe-honored  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas  No 
one  can  tell  when,  if  ever,  that  lost  grovmd  may  be  recovered  One 
can  only  be  ct-rtam  that  the  violations  of  law  then  conmiltted  and 
tolerated  have  helped  to  increase  naval  armaments  in  every  mari- 
time country  and  made  life  more  precarious  for  all  neutrals,  because 
It  has  become  more  dependent  on  fjrce  and  less  on  law 

How  has  It  come  about  thit  the  sour>d  dixtnn.^s  on  which  the 
Nation  achieved  n'spt^ct.  grcatiuss,  and  wrl'.-being  became  the 
subject  of  attack  not  mer»'!y  from  E^jrope  but  In  Intellectual  circles 
in  the  United  S'ates'  Before  attempting  to  ai^swer  this  question. 
•ometh'.ng  should  be  said  concerning  the  philosophy  at.d  huiory  of 
neutrality. 

n 

Neutrality  as  a  principle  and  a  practice  was  a  crt:comitant  of  the 
maturity  of  the  mi>dem  state  system  It  represented  a  triumph 
for  reason  and  sanity  in  a  world  that  had  not  yet  overcome  the 
"^ijibits  of  war  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  wntlng  In  the  Encyclopetiia 
BntatMuca  in  1911.  deemed  It  the  highest  achievement  of  Inierna- 
t.onal  law  It  was  a  matur  of  slrw  growth.  It  was  not  easy,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  scventeenih  centuries,  to  w^tn  the  right  to 
•tay  eut  of  the  wars  of  other  peoples.    States,  especially  small  onea. 


were  almost  compelled  to  Join  In  the  wars  of  larger  neighbors,  and 
often  to  risk  their  existence  on  th»  ir  ability  to  pick  the  winning 
side  But  when  neutrality  had  acquired  a  fully  accepted  legal  status 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen;uries.  it  was  realized  that  a 
contribution  toward  the  welfare  of  mankind  had  been  made,  for 
large  an  as  of  the  world  could  now  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  when 
others  dtclded  to  go  to  war  Prom  the  eighteenth  centtory  onward 
the  path  of  pr^gres^s  was  deemed  to  He  In  the  firm  abstention  from 
other  p-  opi.  's  war^  a:.d  In  the  development  cf  that  privilege  inU)  a 
legal  yy-stem.  Toward  lU  ptrfecllon  the  United  States  made  notable 
contributions. 

Illusions  concerning  the  state  of  the  world  were  not  then  so 
common  as  they  are  now  It  was  not  assumed  that  In  a  hiphly 
comptnitlve  world  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  of  varying 
outlook,  wealth,  tt-rrltory.  more*;,  with  unfair  competition  a  com- 
mon practice,  all  conflicts  cnu'.d  necessarily  be  avoided.  The  effort 
of  constructive  sta'esmanshlp  was  dovo'.ed  to  ameliorating  tensions, 
to  deflating  the  cau.'-es  of  roi^flict,  to  devising  mediatory  and  arbi- 
tral methods  of  conciliation  and  settlement,  to  keeping  alive  an 
atmo«;phere  conducive  to  negotiation,  to  preventing  fundamental. 
ef.pecl.illy  ideological,  cleavages  between  peoples  The  Treaty  of 
Vienna  kept  major  peace  In  Europe  for  a  century,  and  modlficaf.oi.s 
were  facl'.ttated  by  a  comprehensive  European  outlook  No  suppr- 
Btaie  was  r.s.-umed.  No  panaceas  were  proposed,  tk^caa^e  statesmen 
respected  their  reputations.  As  the  Inf^rnatlonal  structure  w^as  at 
best  a  delicate  one.  it  had  to  t)e  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of 
dl.scretlon  and  caution.  No  undue  dtniands  were  made  upon  It. 
Moral  Judgments  on  fellow  members  of  the  state  community  were 
generally  withheld  Such  policies,  while  they  did  not  profess  to 
affi;rd  a  guaranteed  cure  for  w.tr.  nevertheless  did  much  to  amelio- 
rate its  occurrence,  kept  a  laree  part  of  the  world  at  peace,  narrowed 
the  area  of  conflict,  and  were  conducive  to  sensible  treaties  cf  peace. 

From  the  flery  crucible  of  many  a  war  there  was  gradually 
evolved  a  group  cf  principles  and  rules  by  which  belligerents  and 
neutrals  achieved  reasonably  definite  guides  for  the  conduct  of 
their  reciprocal  relations  on  land  and  sea.  The  neutral  refrained 
from  military  aid.  the  belligerent  permitted  nonmllitary  trade.  No 
nation  was  always  a  belliijerent.  and  even  the  l)elligerents.  while 
under  temptation  to  overstep  the  l)Ound8  when  under  pressure. 
appreciated  the  necessity  for  rules  of  law  as  an  alternative  to 
anarchy  and  unregulated  force.  Treaty,  custom,  prize  courts, 
claims  commissions,  diplomatic  settlements,  had  over  a  period  of 
four  centuries  developed  a  great  body  of  rules  founded  on  Intel- 
ligent principles — not  necessarily  on  Irgic — for  regulating  the  rela- 
tions between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  These  were  known  to 
Informed  persons  and  afforded  a  compass  by  which  to  grulde  the 
Ship  of  state  through  dangerous  waters  Belligerents  had  an  In- 
centive to  observe  them  in  order  to  hold  down  claims  and  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  adding  to  the  list  cf  their  enemies;  neutrals  In  order 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  legitimate  criticism,  damages  and 
attack,  and  risk  plunging  their  people  into  war. 

ni 

A  system  of  Independent  states  of  varying  size  and  power  could 
not.  however,  develop  a  legal  system  such  as  prevails  within  each 
of  the  states.  There  a  legislature  or  lawgiver  lii  more  or  Icas  con- 
tinuous session  relieves  social  strains  by  frequent  changes  In  the 
law,  and  a  balanced  division  of  governmental  powers  helps  to 
maintain,  after  a  fashion,  the  social  equilibrium.  The  system  of 
Independent  states  is  far  too  primitive  for  so  organic  a  legal 
system  Many  of  the  political  errors  of  recent  years  have  been 
due  to  the  easy  but  unfounded  assumption  that  there  Is  a  close 
analogy  between  the  law  within  a  state,  whereby  the  unruly  are 
hailed  before  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  international  system. 
In  which  no  nation  Is  authorized  to  assume  the  role  of  policeman 
or  Judge.  Law  is  built  on  experience  with  human  conduct  and 
propensities  The  moment  even  municipal  law  exacts  too  much 
It  proves  unenforceable.  Witness  the  experiment  with  prohibition. 
International  relations  are  much  less  su^sceptlble  of  external  con- 
trol Any  attempt  to  Impose  a  rule  which  does  not  grow  out  of 
previous  experience  is  almost  sure  to  fall.  Thus  mere  hatred  of 
war  1.S  not  enough  to  Justify  extravagant  hopes  of  a  fundamental 
change  In  International  relatloris. 

Neutrality,  as  a  legal  status,  grew  out  of  this  painful  experience 
with  war.  It  finds  Its  rource  in  candor,  in  the  obligation  to  hold 
the  scales  even,  to  remain  friendly  to  both  belligerents,  to  lend 
support  to  neither,  to  avoid  pasting  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  their 
war.  It  assures  both  belligerents  that  they  are  dealing  with  a 
friend,  not  a  di.sguised  enemy  The  belligerents  must  know  who 
Is  m  the  war  and  who  is  not.  In  return  for  obligations  assumed  by 
a  neutral,  the  belligerents  undertake  to  respect  his  right*  as  a 
neutral.  Including  the  right  to  stay  out  of  the  war.  There  are  those 
who  regard  this  Ufe-preservlng  role  as  InsufQciently  heroic  and  who 
recommend  Joining  in  foreien  wars  on  the  "right"  side  as  a  "world 
service  "  But  they  seem  unaware  of  the  humiliations  which  the 
"servant  of  mankind"  brings  to  hLs  own  people  and  the  confusion 
which  Interference  In  foreign  quarrels  spreads  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

rv 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  examine  how  the  United  States  slipped 
Into  the  European  war  In  1917  In  brief,  however,  the  reason  is 
to  be  found.  I  fear.  In  a  departure  from  thoee  fundamental  precepta 
of  candor.  Impartiality,  and  detachment  which  neutrality  imposes 
on  a  neutral.  You  cannot  help  orie  side  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
and  hope  to  remain  neutral  or  escape  the  penalties  of  tinneutralliy. 
Tou  can't  have  It  both  ways    If  you  wish  to  remain  neutral  you 
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mt'.st  also  respect  the  cblifatlor.s  of  neutrality,  know  what  Is  neu-    [ 
tral  and  what  Is  not.  and  dl.'-play  some  capacity  to  handle  yourself.    1 
You  cant  ask  immunity  for  Americans  on  armed  belligerent  mer- 
chant ships      You  can't  wTlte  notes  to  one  belligerent  for  the  record 
only. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question  how  neutrality  as  a  principle 
and  a  pollcv  for  the  United  States  came  to  be  dlsparat'ed.  It  was 
partly  due  to  the  war.  pictured  as  a  crusade  for  righteousness,  and 
partly  to  the  theory  consecrated  In  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  that  the  way  to  Insure  peace  was  to  enforce  It  by  Joint 
a'-tion  against  an  aggres.sor  Tlie  Impractical  and  dangerous  char- 
acter of  the  assumptions  on  which  this  theory  is  based  were  not 
perceived  bv  Its  more  triistful  devotees.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
It  was  designed  to  hold  down  the  status  quo  of  1919.  It  s'ands  to 
reason  that  lmp<^rtant  nations  cannot  be  threatened  by  their  fel- 
lows with  stonatlon  and  boycott  and  force  as  weapons  without 
stirring  emotions  that  are  the  very  reverse  of  peaceful.  And.  as 
was  predictable  the  attempt  to  apply  the  system  of  sanctions  in 
Manchuria  and  EthiorUi  created  new  cleavages  and  provided  new 
causes  of  confl'ct  among  the  nations.  It  has  necssarlly  .stimulated 
the  urge  for  solf-sufflclency  and  conquest.  It  has  encouraged  the 
growth  of  armaments,  for  prosi>ectlve  coercer  and  coerced  alike 

With  such  a  svstem.  neutrality  Is  necessarily  Incompatible  Ac- 
cordingly, neuiralltv.  and  especially  American  neutrality.  wa.s  vlg- 
orcu.sly  'attacked  as  scm.sh.  Immoral,  and  cowardly.  One  of  the 
leading  spoke.smen  of  the  new  theorv  of  peace  by  force.  Professor 
Fenwlck  exclaimed:  "•  •  •  Neutrality  must  go  as  a  legal  con- 
ception "  It  was  asked,  'with  the  utmost  sincerity,  how  could  any- 
one consclentiouslv  remain  out  of  the  posse  ccmltatus  when  an 
a'^gressor  was  on  th-  loose?  The  long-established  rules  of  liHer- 
naiional  law.  which  had  been  founded  on  practical  experience,  were 
new  di.'jparaged  as  Inconsi.'^tent  with  the  new  theory  which  con- 
ceived the  world  as  divided  between  p?ace-lovln«  and  warlike  na- 
tions. We  were  to  quarantine  th'^  aggrcs.~^ors.  in  the  name  of 
what  was  called  collective  security.  International  cooperation, 
and  prevent. n.;  war.  Intcrvoniion.  not  neutrality,  was  to  become 
the  way  of  life  for  the  United  States. 

But  "how  the  bad  were  to  be  made  good,  and  especially  demo- 
cratic by  starvation  and  hostile  n^asures  short  of  war  was  left  unex- 
plained     It  looks  as  thouch   the  new  methods  oversimplified  the 
problem  of  peace  aid  war  and  netilccted  many  elemental  f.icts  of  in- 
ternational  relations.     For  example,  the  new  theory  overlooks  the 
manner  in  which  wars  arl.se;  the  complex  causes  of  war.  historl'  al. 
p'^vchological  and  economic:  the  nature  of  nationhood  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  Including  prestige  and  "face."  Tlie  theory  proceeds  from 
the    assumption    that    the    distempers    and    discontent    that    move 
masses  of  men  have  a  moral  origin;   it  overlook.^  provocatlors  to 
resentment  but  condemns  the  expression  of  resentment;    It  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  term  "aggressor"  is  a  call  to  arms  and  at 
once  rai.s'^s  the  temperature;    it  overlooks  the   fact   that  historians 
after  decades  of  Investigation  usually  are  unable  to  reach  a  unani- 
mous Judgment  on  how  blame  is  to  be  distributed,  a-ssx-mlng  such 
a  task  to  have  anv  value.     It  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  life  of 
nations  Is  not  static  but  dvnamlc  and  that  nations  rise  and  fall'. 
th"t   no  country   can   be   piiarnnteed   aeainft    the   consequences  cf 
maladministration,   against   a  fallln-  birth  rate,   against   deteriora- 
tion of  its  resources,  physical   and  spiritual;    that  the  attempt  to 
maintain   an   unhealthy  status  quo  might   be   anything  but   con- 
Btructlve.    Th(-  modern  distempers,  aggravated  by  20  years  of  mLs- 
understandins     have    made    peaceful    change    exceedingly    dlfUcult. 
Admitting    that    many   current    Invasions   of    terrl  cry   are   or   seem 
unjust    the  remedy  of  general  intervention  ai:d  especially  United 
Bta'tes  Intervention  might  be  worse  than  the  di?ea.se. 

The  position  of  all  neutral  st.-xtes  has  been  physlca'ly  and 
morally  weakened  by  the  neutral  surrenders  of  1914-17.  by  ths 
political  disrespect  for  neighboring  neutrals  manifested  nn  the  part 
of  the  belligerent  states,  and  by  the  ideolcTical  attack  on  neu- 
trality as  inunoral.  It  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  European 
neutrals  If  the  pillars  sustaining  neutrality  were  to  be  further 
undermined. 

V 
The  United  States  policy  tow.ird  Europe  and  Asia  has  been  torn 
between  r.onlntervention  of  the  trndlticnal  kind,  wrongly  call.^ 
isolation,  and  intervention  on  behalf  of  righteousness  Tlie  con- 
flict of  ideologies  has  troubled  the  country  ever  s.nce  1917.  It  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  struggle  to  enlist  the  United  Starts  in  the  League 
cf  Nations  and  of  the  effort  to  frame  a  neutrality  statute.  Tlie  non- 
Interventtonlst.",  fortified  by  those  who  wished  to  take  from  the 
President  the  temptations  to  quarrel  which  led  the  United  States 
Into  the  lT5t  war,  sought  to  provide  for  equal  treatment  cf  all  bellig- 
erents with  as  little  Presidential  discretion  to  favor  one  side  as  pos- 
sible The  lnter\-enticnistE  soueht  as  much  opportunity  to  discrim- 
inate against  "assessors"  as  they  could  get.  with  wide  Presidential 
discretion  in  applying  the  statute  and  In  adopting  Implementing 
regulatloiis. 

T>-.e  expression  of  th?^  conflicting  views  in  legislative  bills  and 
statutes  ir.nkes  Interesting  history.  After  the  ratification  In  19'.:8 
of  the  Kellctrit-Brtand  Pact,  which  was  construed  to  enilst  the 
United  States  in  the  enforcement  cf  arttrles  10  ard  16  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League,  numerous  moverr.eits  were  mltlated  at  G-neva 
and  else^'.here  to  draw  the  United  States  i:no  definitions  cf  "as- 
grcss  on."  Into  "consultative"  r^cts.  into  commitments  to  apply  or 
tolerate  sanctions,  and  other  devices  calcuiat-d  to  enabl"  tne  Lnlted 
States  with  certain  other  pcwivs  to  "eniorce  peace,"  as  it  ".-as  railed. 
Numerous  resolutions  were  Introduced  in  Congress  to  enable 
the  Preidcut  to  cooperate  with  olhtr  counuiea  m  niacins  an  arma 


embar,;o  on  "aggressors"  Som"  of  the.sp  re«oh;t|ors  passed  the 
House  One  al.so  had  passed  the  Senate  In  1934.  whi  n.  on  recon- 
sideration, an  amendment  was  adopted  provldimt  that  all  arms 
embargoes  authorized  by  It  were  to  be  applied  Impartially  to  i.U 
parties  to  a  foreign  war  Although  appan'iitly  aprrcved  by  the 
administration  before  adoption,  approval  was  later  withdrawn,  for 
wh(>n  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  Hotise  It  was  allowed  to  die 

Then  came  the  Nye  Investigation,  with  Its  somewhat  extravagant 
finding  that  munition  makers  and  bankers  had  caused  o\ir  Involve- 
ment In  the  last  war.  This  view,  combined  with  a  ^trowing  belief 
that  unneutrallty  had  actuated  American  policy  In  1914  17.  led  to 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1935  emlxidying  tlie  Impartial  arms  embargo, 
loan  embargo,  prohibition  of  American  travc>l  on  belligerent  V(  ssels. 
prohibition  under  Presidential  discretion  of  the  admission  of  sub- 
marines, and  the  Munitions  Control  Board.  Thi-  act  was  applied 
in  the  Chaco  war  and  also  in  the  Italian-Ethiopian  war  of  1935  36, 
Nevertheless,  after  the  LeaKUe  derlared  Italy  to  be  the  a^'gres-sor, 
efforts  were  made  by  the  administration  to  place  what  was  called  a 
incral  embar;;o  on  certain  other  commodities,  such  as  copjier.  ell, 
trucks,  tractors,  scrap  Iron,  and  scrap  ste<'l.  This  was  not  nuihor- 
Ized  by  the  statute,  and  the  injunction  broke  down  when  thn 
League  powers  found  themselves  unable  to  agree  on  how  to  apply 
sanctions  against  Italy. 

But  the  deni.ind  for  commodity  embargoes  with  Presidential 
discretion  In  their  .selection  was  reflected  in  the  bill  Introduced  In 
1936.  That  particular  demand  was  defeated:  critics  pointed  out 
tliat  it  would  liave  violated  treaties  and  afforded  wide  opportunities 
for  discrimination  between  belligerents  But  In  the  act  of  1937, 
such  a  discretionary  rmb'irgo  on  secondary  commodities  was  au- 
thorized with  a  ci\sh -and -carry  provision  applicable  for  2  years. 
This  was  designed  to  Insure  that  no  American  vessels  or  American- 
owned  cargo  would  be  found  in  a  war  zone,  yet  that  American 
trade  might  continue  If  c.ish  were  paid  and  If  the  foreign  buyer 
carried  the  goods  uway  in  foreign  vessels.  Tlie  Pre.sident  was  given 
the  power  to  bring  the  act  into  operation  when  he  found  a  state 
of  war  to  exist. 

On  the  first  occasion  for  the  application  of  the  1037  statute, 
namely,  the  SIno-Japancse  war.  the  President  declined  to  tind 
tliat  there  was  a  .state  of  war  because  It  was  said  no  war  had  been 
declared.  Most  wars  are  undeclared  It  was  s.ild  also  tl.at  the 
reason  for  not  bringing  the  act  Into  force  was  th:it  It  would  have 
operated  to  the  advantaije  of  Japan.  However  that  may  be,  China 
was  granted  a  large  loan  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  extra 
leg.al  executive  moral  embargoes  against  Japan  were  enjoined 
upon  American  manufacturers.  Thit,  injunction  wns  at  variance 
with  nrtirie  5  of  the  Treaty  with  Japan  of  1911  which  prohibited 
dl.scrlmin.'itlons  Iti  trade.  It  was  said  that  Jrpan  was  violating 
the  Nine  Power  Treaty  and  the  Kellogg  Pact — vagtie  political  docu- 
ments hardly  permitting  of  such  easy,  unilateral  Judgmenth.  But 
jKJSsibly  the  country  may  have  acquiesced  in  this  departure  from 
the  Neutrality  Aft  of  1937  and  in  the  subsequent  dlscrimlnatlona 
against  Japan. 

Impartia'.ity  and  neutrality  began  further  to  weaken,  as  Ger- 
many invaded  ne!gl!b<3rlng  countries  nnd  the  war  clouds  g-otherrd 
in  Europe.  In  January  1939  the  Pref-ident  cam.e  out  lor  "me.-.sures 
short  of  war'  against  aggres-s^irs  In  the  1939  revl.slcn  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  the  arms  embargo  was  repealed.  It  was  rei)Paled  to 
enable  the  United  Stale.s  to  supply  arm.',  ammunitlcn.  and  air- 
planes to  the  Allied  Government-s.  material  which  for  physical  rei- 
son.<;  Germany  could  not  get  The  m^re  change  cf  lew  by  a  neutral 
durii.g  war  is  not  illegal,  provided  It  strengthens  his  neutrality  But 
when  made  for  the  benefit  of  one  side  wiille  weakening  abstention 
and  neutrality.  It  Is  not  privllegrd  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  the  majority  of  our  people  wee  willing  to  take  the  cliances 
of  repri.sal  bv  the  disfavored  belligerent,  although  they  were  not 
adequately  Informed.  I  believe,  of  the  risks  they  were  runninc  and 
the  precedent  they  were  creating.  The  expired  cash-jind-carry  pro- 
visions were  revived,  and  in  add. lion  the  Prcsld.  nt  w.is  author^ed 
to  establl.'h  combat  areas  where  no  American  vesrels  could  p'v. 

Flt.lshed  bombing  planes  are  now  beln^  supplied  to  Orrat  Britain 
ard  France;  cotton,  which  is  but  ought  not  to  be  ccntrnbard.  is 
being  rent  to  Brltr.ln  by  the  United  States  Government;  merchant 
ships  armed  with  four  6-inch  guns  are  admilt*  d  to  our  harbr-rs 
as  peaceful  vessels,  and  other  acts  are  being  undertaken  the  legality 
of  which  r.n  the  part  cf  a  neutral  not  only  a  lawyer  might  question. 
In  the  case  of  the  Rus.so-Finnisli  war.  the  Neutrality  Act  has  Ijeen 
left  unapplied,  again  on  the  alleged  hut  irrelevant  grcund  that  no 
war  has  been  declared.  Eut  here  also  the  d:parture  from  the 
.statute  prrbablv  has  popular  stipport  It  is  understood  that  planes 
contracted  for  by  the  United  States  he.ve  lx;rn  rclcr.sod  to  Finland. 
a  $10,000,000  lean  has  l^cen  granted  bv  the  Expt^rt-Irrport  Bank,  ard 
further  public  leans  are  now  under  discussion.  Again  it  Is  proper 
to  ot>S"rve  that  these  acts  arc  not  consistent  with  United  States 
neutrality. 

This  brief  recital  will  have  indicated  that  in  spite  of  statutes  and 
of  the  desire  cf  the  country  to  remain  out  of  w.ir.  and  prtsumablf 
to  re:i;ain  neutral,  the  urge  for  discrimlnalcry  treatment  of  "ag- 
prrssors"  h.is  powerful  ? uppcrt.  Yet  It  is  well  to  knew  that,  hcwcver 
the  "discrimination  may  s.itbfv  emotionally,  the  rl.'^ks  involved  can- 
not be  overlooked.  Admiral  Stark,  if  correctly  reported,  recently 
a'-k^d  for  a  fleet  large  enough  to  defeat  lour  great  powers  in  hypc- 
thc'lcal  combination.  It  Is  quite  natural  that  hostile  discrlmlnaiory 
policies  would  create  the  thoacht  that  eucji  powers  might  become 
combined  enemies  of  the  United  State.-  This  Invited  danger  Is  the 
cn'y  reescn  that  I  can  sec  for  this  extracrdlnary  expansion  of  the 
armed  f  ;rces  cf  the  United  State.-,.  f»r  it  would  uj-pc-.r  that  the 
gradual  weakening  cf  Europe  and  Aiia  Is  relatively  strengtheali^ 
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It  would  be  amusing  were  it  not  tragic  to  look  over  the  record 


A  large  army  and  navy  has  been,  many  times,  as  history  shows. 
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the  poaltion  of  th«  Uult«d  8tatt-i.  But  If  wf  are  to  emturk  as  » 
n*i»tin  upon  the  policy  at  Influencing  the  outcon.e  of  foreign  wars 
by  dlscTiminAtory  mct»  agaUut  disfavored  btiligcrente.  In  whatever 
imprest  It  may  be  done,  it  la  well  to  recognize  ih.at  neuaiiluy  has 
hrtn  drpartrd  trxnn  ar»d  that  the  risk  cf  w«r  la  Inviti-d  And  u  is 
quu«  probable  tb«t  If  the  aid  rendfrt^d  prcrves  Insufficient,  more  aid 
will  be  sought  «nd  giveu  UJiUl  tiie  cotnmltxnent  prcves  Irrelnevablc. 
And  If.  pertliAnce.  ll  •hould  prove  unavHiling.  humiliation  would  be 
the  le««t  of  the  con»equences  A  growing  accumulation  cf  re-scnt- 
ful  taenilf  would  be  Tery  likely  Even  Emerson  s  lnt»?lligent 
apborlsBi  that  It  is  ll»e  ta&k  cf  the  wia**  to  undo  the  harm  done  by 
the  good  will  be  academic.  This  ia  quite  apart  lro;n  the  Internal 
n&ka  of  dividing  nur  own  people,  of  bnnltruptlng  the  country,  of 
lmp*trtng  the  political  and  f>ocial  order  at  home  Ouirot.  the  ^rreat 
French  hlatcrlan.  remarked  In  his  reference  to  G»cr?:»>  Wa>hlngton: 

"It  is  the  property  cf  great  men.  even  when  they  sh.ire  the  preju- 
dlOM  of  their  lime  of  their  cnuntry.  to  know  how  to  K»t  free 
tram  them  aiid  lx)W  to  rise  aupt-riur  to  their  natural  habits  of 
tbotjgbt." 

The  very  fact  that  emotionally  we  are  so  nearly  unanimous  In 
wtnunf  one  tide  to  win  should  maXf  us  especially  wary  of  the  risks 
we  arc  taking  and  of  the  responMbillU*^  UiRt  we  are  Incin-rlnK  in 
giving  aealstance  to  that  side  and  handuapping  its  enemy  Diacult 
protolema  oTten  present  aucb  dllemnaas,  but  it  l.s  well  to  be  clear  that 
wr  cannot  under  the  ^uine  of  neutrality  undertake  unneutral  action 
and  expect  indeflnifely  to  esciipe  the  consequences  V/hatcv.  r  the 
policy  desiretl  by  the  country  at  large,  there  ought  to  be  no  mis- 
undrrstandii.g  ns  to  what  we  are  doing  and  the  legal  and  political 
rUkn  tfaat  are  invt:'lved 

Conatderu.g  the  numerous  unsolved  domestic  problems  that  now 
confront  us.  many  of  them  ItKacles  of  the  last  Intervention  In 
Eurt^pe's  wars,  it  would  y.-em  th:\t  a  more  effective  service  to  hu- 
manity could  be  perfornrt^l  by  solving  cur  own  problems  nnd  by 
•anng  the  Unlte<l  States  and  this  continent  for  corustructive  pt^t- 
war  cotitrtbutlons  in  heiUing  the  wounds  of  war  than  by  participat- 
ing Ui  this  latest  of  the  series  of  conflicts  in  other  continents. 
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or 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW    HAMPSMIKE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  7,  1940 


AIMJRESS  BY  E    O    B    RILEY 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Presidcr\t.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  m  the  Appenciix  of  the  Record  an  adchess 
by  a  gentleman  of  my  state.  Mr.  E.  G  B  Riley,  on  the  subject 
of  a  home  defen5e  lorce  plan.  The  address  was  delivered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Veterans  of  ForeiRn  Wars.  The 
siib.)ect  is  a  timely  one,  and  I  think  the  address  will  be  of 
general  interest. 

Tl^ere  being  no  obji^tion.  the  addiess  was  ordered  to  be 
pruned  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Every  hour  finds  this  country  drawing  nearer  to  a  state  of  war. 

Every  day  finds  us  le^pcndlng  more  and  more  to  the  most  In- 
Hduius  car.:p.ilgn  of  propaganda  that  has  ever  been  directed  against 
anv  nation. 

The  keynotes  cf  this  propaganda  are  sympathy  and  hatred. 

RcccgnizlnB  the  fu'U'.ty  of  again  belrit:  successful  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  have  us  Jcln  them  as  aUles  on  foreign  soil.  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  are  now  fostering  an  Indirect  plan  which  Is  accomphsh- 
Uig  the  desired  end. 

The  ravaging  cf  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  by  Germany  and 
Ru.«>la  did  ni)t  result  in  any  direct  aid  reaching  them  from  Great 
Br'.tAin  and  France,  even  though  such  aid  had  t)een  promised. 

The  shadviw  of  Mtinlch  spread  even  to  the.-.e  shores. 

Th-.-n  came  the  oUbcllcal  raid  en  Finland  by  Rir^^ia 

Hiving  wltncsaid  the  desolation  cf  Poland,  brought  about  by 
means  of  contrrl  cf  the  air.  the  Allies  were  aware  of  Finland's 
Inab.Il'y  to  pemianent'y  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  Russians 
Ulile^■s  proper  aviation  equipment  were  provided. 

This  country,  m  order  to  keep  free  of  fcxeign  entanglements. 
passed  our  neutrality  laws  These  laus  prohibit  otir  vessels  frrm 
enterliig  Into  designated  war  zones,  which  zones  are  the  waters 
contlgtioui  to  the  combatar.t  ccunirlcs.  These  laws  also  restrict 
us  from  sending  munitions  of  war  to  any  of  the  combatant  nations 
and.  further,  restrict  our  Government  from  making  loans  to  any 
naticns  that  are  in  default  of  indebtedness  to  the  United  States. 
Thi*e  laws  further  restrain  this  cotiiitry  from  delivering  to  any 
comtiatAnt  n.ittcu  munitions  of  war.  IncJuding  airplanes,  unless 
saiiie  are  pa:d  f.ir  and  title  passed  In  this  country  Ix-fore  shipment. 

ln\nvfdiately  after  these  laws  were  passed  Great  Britain  and 
Fr&iicc  «>■'(  uut  to  circumvent  our  neutrality  legUkition  by  lu&am- 


Ing.  through  propaganda,  public  opinion  agaln5t  the  nation*  whom 
they  w«re  ftghtlng  and  against  thoee  whom  they  n>ight  be  expected 
to  list  as  their  enemies  in  the  future. 

When  Finland  was  invaded  by  the  Sovlot  Republic  the  natural 
effect  was  to  arnu.se  our  sympathies  for  that  i^atlon.  although  It 
must  be  stated  that  It  was  m(»>t  undiplomatic  to  have  our  adniln- 
li,tralivc  heads  give  public  expression  to  such  sentiments.  TTiese 
expressions  showed  distinct  prejudice  and  disqualified  this  Nation 
fn>m  aciiiig  In  the  capacity  of  peacemaker 

Great  Britain  and  Prance  are  the  two  nations  most  vitally  Inter- 
ested m  having  Plnlai.d  successfully  oppose  Germauys  ally,  the 
Soviet  Rf  public 

It  would  have  been  the  most  natui^l  sequence  to  have  these  two 
nations  Or*  it  Britain  and  Pranre.  supply  Finland  with  the  neces- 
sary four  or  five  hundred  airplanes  which  were  so  urgently  needed. 
Instead  of  so  doin^.  through  their  propagatKla  this  country  has 
be<n  plecrd  In  the  po.«»tlon  of  apparently  denying  most  vital  aid. 
in  the  form  of  airplane<v  to  Plnlaod  British  propaganda  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  point  where  we  have  relinquished  title  to  airplanes 
manufactured  for  the  United  States  Oovemment.  and  we  have 
delivered  "^cme  of  these  planes  to  Finland.  To  make  matters  worse, 
these  airplanes,  or  munitions  of  war.  wer«  delivered  in  American 
ships  to  Norway,  where  they  were  tranaehipiJed  to  Finland,  one  cf 
the  combatant  naticns. 

Further  responding  to  this  campalen  of  propaganda,  ably  dis- 
Beminated  throtiph  the  medium  of  one  pro-Ally  columnist,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  already  made  loans  to  Fm'and  through  the  govern- 
mentally  cwnt-d  Export-Import  Bank.  This  action  can  definitely 
be  ct  n»id<'rfd  by  the  Soviet  Republic  to  be  a  hoeule  act.  thereby 
threatening  our  neutrality.  The  desired  funcLs  for  Finland  could 
be  properly  privjded  for  by  the  Issuance  of  Finnish  governmental 
bonds  subscribed  to  by  individual  citizens  and  corporations  of  the 
United  States. 

We  Am^-ricans  have  not  forgotten  that  during  the  early  days  of 
the  last  World  War  millions  of  dollars  were  spent  on  propaganda 
to  force  our  country  to  Join  the  Allies  in  making  war  on  Germany 
and  her  allies. 

History  reveals  that  these  millions  were,  from  the  Allies'  stand- 
point, well  sfent. 

We  entered  into  the  "war  to  end  all  war."  and  we  won  the  war. 
As  victors,  vkhat  did  we  accomplish? 
D;d  we  succetKJ  in  freeing  any  oppressed  nation? 
Did   we  succ«ecl   In  spreading  Chrlstiaruiy   throughout   the   world, 
or  did  we  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  church? 

Did  we  make  safe  for  democracy  any  nation  or  group  of  nations? 
Did   we   for   even   one   short   generation   insure    the   safety   and 
security  of  our  children? 
Did  we  end  ail  war? 

Nu;  we  did  not  acco^mplish  any  one  of  these  desired  obJ'Mrtlves. 
The  last  war  brought  the  deepest  sorrow  to  millions  of  American.s 
who  lost  their  husbands,  sons,  and  relatives  through  sudden  deHlh. 
Millions  of  other  Americans  witnessed  the  ani^ui.^h  and  suffering 
of  their  relatives,  who  came  buck  maimid  and  gassed,  and  who.  after 
years  of  indescribable  existence,  passed  on  t<i  Join  their  more  fortu- 
nate comrades,  whose  lives  were  snufled  out  on  the  battlefields 

At  this  time  ihcus-inds  of  those  who  only  23  years  ago  consti- 
tuted "the  flower  of  our  American  manhood"  are  lingering  in 
veterans'  hospitals  suffering  untold   misery. 

Other  thou>ands  of  our  brothers  can  be  seen  stiU  carrying  the 
scais  of  war  which  time  cannot  erase. 

What  a  trmbie  price  to  pay  even  for  a  victory  won  over  an 
enemy  who  was  attempting  to  invade  our  homeland;  but.  alas,  we 
have  not  even  this  consolation.  The  sacrifice  of  our  blood  was 
made  on  foreign  soil  thousands  of  miles  from  the  United  States. 

Of  lesser  Importance  were  the  results  inflicted  on  our  economic 
life.  Tlie  World  War  is  directly  responsible  for  the  temfflc  unem- 
ployment conditions  under  which  we  have  been  and  are  now 
staggering.  The  war  was  further  responsible  for  the  Incompre- 
benaible  debt  burden  of  over  $42,000,000  000.  which  debt  we  evidently 
cannot  reduce  and  which  our  children  and  their  children  will  t>e 
;    unable  to  pay. 

I        At  the  present  rate  of  .spending  the  United  States  will  re-^ch  Its 
debt  limit  of  $45  000.000  COO  before  May  1.  19tO      Any  nation  which 
cannot  live  within  Its  income  and  which  cannot  borrow  additional 
i    funds  is  headed  for  bankruptcy 

!       Bankruptcy  is  the  forerunner  of  revolution  and  revolution  means 
'    communism. 

Our  request  for  repayment  of  the  billions  of  dollars  loaned  to  our 
AlUes  to  finance  them  dtirlng  the  World  War  has  for  years  brought 
the  same  respon.sc,  viz.  "It  Is  impossible  for  us  to  pay." 

American   troops  and   American  dollars  saved  the   homelands  of 

'    both  England  and  Prance.     These  countries  could  not   return   all 

our  troops,  but  they  could  have  repaid  the  billions  of  dollars  taken 

from  you  and  your  families  by  taxation  to  save  their  homes  and 

I    Industries. 

j        A  short  time  ago  it  was  announced  by  a  member  of  the  British 
Cabinet  that  this  wax  was  costing  England  $30,000  000  a  day 

If  that  nati'.  u  bad  paid  »30  000,000  dally  to  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  less  than  5  months,  its  full  indebtedness  to  the  Nation 
would  have  been  paid  in  full  and  your  tax  burden  would  have 
been  reduced 
I  This  conclusively  proves  that  it  was  not  inability,  but  unwiUing- 
i  ness,  that  caused  England  to  defavUi  on  her  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  Slates. 

This  can  likewise  t>e  said  to  be  true  ol  every  otJier  nauon  now 
'    in  default  of  its  debt. 
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It  would  be  amusing  were  It  not  tragic  to  lock  over  the  record 
to  see  how  numerous  have  been  the  occasions  when  our  United 
States  have  been  made  the  diplomatic  and  financial  dupe  cf  for- 
eign natioios. 

During  the  World  War  our  so-called  diplomats,  supervised  by  our 
national  governmental  heads,  elected  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  were 
placed  on  the  international  mcrry-go-round,  and  eventually  we 
were  dragged  into  the  conflict 

We    have    not    forgotten    the   many   secret    international    confer- 
ences in  which  personal  envoys  of  the  then  President  participated. 
We  have   not   forgotten   the  powers  delegated  to  Indlv. duals  by 
Congress,  which  pt^'crs  were  so  exercised  as  to  result  in  placing  our 
sens  and  brothers  in  the  flis'.-line  trenches  on  foreign  soil. 

We  could  have  maintained  our  neutrality  had  we  not  responded 
to  the  wiles  of  skilled  foreign  statctmeu  and  the  propaganda  of 
the  Allies. 

Secret  treaties  or  agreements,  not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  were 
other  determining  factors  In  making  the  United  States  one  of  the 
combatant  natltps. 

We  now  in  spite  of  past  costly  errors,  are  again  being  asked  to 
have  Congress  waive  the  power,  vested  In  it  by  our  Coustltuiion, 
to  ratify  all  treaties. 

Congress  Is  being  asked  to  agree  to  a  violation  of  our  Constitution 
through  the  subveisive  niethod  of  calimg  a  trade  treaty  a  trade 
agreement. 

A  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  the  practice  of 
eliminating  this  necessary  ratification  by  our  repre.sentatlves  in 
Congress  by  designating  a  treaty  as  an  agreement  must  be  most 
strongly  condemned. 

No  matter  what  nomenclature  Is  employed,  any  such  action  Is 
a  distinct  violation  of  the  Con.stltution  of  the  United  Slates. 

It  is  now  plainly  evident,  by  the  haste  of  the  combatant  nations 
to  negotiate  reciprocal-trade  treaties,  that  such  treaties  are  being 
used  as  Instruments   to  defeat  their  enemies. 

Such  treaties  or  agreements  have  been  proven  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious than  battleships,  armies,  nnd  other  recognized  war  weapons. 
We  must  insist  that  our  unalterable  rights,  as  set  forth  in  our 
Constitution,  be  observed  and  that  our  destiny  be  not  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual  or  a  small  group  of  individuals,  none 
of  which  has  be^n  elected  by  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

It  IS  not  nocissary  to  be  a  trained  economist  to  know  that  with 
cur  minimum  w.ige  and  hour  laws,  we  cannot  compete  with  coun- 
tries which   pay   waprs  of  from    10   to  20  cents  per   day. 

There  are  many  industrial  and  agricultural  pmdticts  produced  In 
other  countries,  which  cannot  be  produced  and  profitably  exported 
by  our  citizens. 

Why.  therefore,  should  our  workers  and  farmers  be  encouraged 
to  go  after  world  markets  when,  after  we  have  secured  these  mar- 
kets, we  find  that  we  have  to  sell  these  products  at  a  figure  below 
our  cost  of  production'  In  addition,  in  cases  similar  to  cotton, 
we  have  to  pay  the  producers  an  additional  sum  over  and  above 
that  received  by  them  to  compensate  for  their  lo.ss. 

This  situation  l.s  certainly  economically  unsound,  but  when  one 
finds  that  in  order  to  sell  the.se  products  at  a  figure  below  our 
cost  of  production,  we  are  further  compelled  to  reduce  our  tariff 
rates  on  other  articles  on  which  we  have  been  making  a  profit,  It 
Is  hich  time  to  call  a  halt. 

There  Is  not  a  single  Industry  In  the  United  States  that  can 
plan  with  any  security  for  the  future,  as  it  may  at  any  time  find 
that  under  a  new  trade  agreement  this  country  is  flooded  with  the 
same  products  that  the  said  industry  produces. 

Americans  can  and  have  always  been  able  to  succes.sfully  com- 
pete with  other  nations  when  not  handicapped  by  laws  that  raise 
the  cost  of  production  and  which  take  away  much  needed  protec- 
tion that  makes  possible  the  payment  of  adequate  wages.  There 
can  be  no  valid  reason  for  refusing  to  have  all  trade  treaties  or 
agreements  submitted  to  our  Senate  for  ratification  as  provided 
for  in  our  Cons'.itulion.  We  must  Insist  that  this  constitutional 
course  be  followed. 

Trade  tieaties  have  no  more  value  than  treaties  of  any  other 
form,  and  the  terms  of  treaties  are  only  lived  up  to  when  it  is 
expedient 

The  Prime  Mmister  of  Great  Britain.  In  an  international  broad- 
cast on  January  31.  1940.  apologized  for  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
Was  not  living  up  to  the  terms  of  the  trade  treaty  entered  into 
between  his  countrv  and  the  United  States. 

Tills  action  conciusivcly  prcves  that  ail  such  treaties  are  of  no 
value  and  often  lead  to  disruption  of  domestic  affairs 

You   are   now   witnessing   a   demonstration   as  to   how   dangerous 
a   trade   treaty    of   any   character   can   be   if   abrogation    becomes 
~  necessary.     On  January  26.  1940.  a  trade  treaty  with  Japan,  entered 
into  in  1911.  was  terminated  by  our  Congress. 

This  was  done  to  jshow  our  disapproval  of  the  violation  of  the 
Chinese  people  by  the  Japanese. 

What  will  be  accomplished  by  this  abrogation  only  the  future 
will  bring  forth,  but  we  do  know  that  at  this  very  hour  we  are 
nearer  to  a  diplomatic  break  with  Japan  than  ever  before. 

We  at  Ica.^^t.  have,  in  this  cate.  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
our  Congress  La  aware  of  existing  cond.tions  and  will  act 
accordingly. 

Many  believe  that  we  are  driving  Japan  Into  a  position  where 
she  will  be  forced  to  agree  to  the  partition  of  China  with  Soviet 
Russia. 

Should  thl«  course  be  followed,  you  will  find  Japan  allied  with 
Russia  and  Germany,  atid  Uaeu  further  mteniaiional  chaos  wUl 
result. 


A  large  army  and  n&vy  has  been,  many  times,  as  history  shows, 
the  deciding  factor  in  bringing  about  war. 

The  terrific  cost  of  maintaining  atid  equipping  large  land  and 
sea  forces  so.m  proves  most  burdensome  to  any  nation.  In  order 
to  Justify  this  cost  of  maintaining  a  large  armed  force,  adminis- 
trative heads.  respt)nslble  therefor,  attempt  to  prove  their  value — 
hence  wars  of  aggression  and  conquest 

Within  the  last  6  months  two  nations.  Oerinany  and  rtUR.'^la, 
Intoxicated  by  the  power  of  their  armed  forces,  have  dra*ii  the 
European  countries  Into  the  maelstrom  of  war. 

Americans  want,   and   will   willingly   take,   no  part   in   this  war. 

We  must  not  be  cajoled  or  coerced  to  enter  Into  a  war  of  id  H)lo<jle8. 

We  must  curb  our  official  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  recognizing 
that  we  are  not  in  a  jKisltlon  to  be  of  material  aid  to  them. 

No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  are  debt-ridden  and 
have  reached  the  limit  of  our  national  Indebtedness  We  are  not 
In  a  financial  condition  that  will  permit  us  to  finance  the  forma- 
tion, tran.'-portation.  and  maintenance  of  an  Army  to  fight  on  foreign 
soil,  and.  of  greater  Importance,  we  are  not  willing  to  sacnlico 
American  lives  lor  the  dffense  of  foreign  soil. 

Any  such  course  of  action  would,  within  a  very  short  period  of 
time  bring  about  national  bankruptcy,  which  Is  the  forerunner 
of  revolution. 

N<-w  is  the  time  to  prevent   our  entry  Into  this  war! 

With  this  objective.  I  respectlully  submit  for  your  approval  a 
home  defense  force  plan,  vi'hlch.  if  properly  enforced,  will  1n.sure 
the  safety  of  this  Nation  apalnst  Invasion,  and  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  maintain  Its  neutrality 

■We  must  provide  that  a  well  equlpp'^d  efficient  home  defense 
force  Is  Immediately  formed  on  an  economically  sound  basis. 

We  must  al.so  provide  that  the  said  home  defense  force  rnnnot 
be  sent  out  of  the  Unitt>d  States,  and  is  to  be  utilized  only  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States 

Those  serving  In  this  defense  force  should  not  be  subject  to 
draft  or  conscription. 

The  training  of  tills  force  should  be  under  United  Stales  Army 
supervision  and  control 

Such  a  home  defense  force  could  be  organized  without  any  great 
loss  of  time  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  lho.se  military  plans 
now  being  considered  in  Washington, 

During  the  last  7  years,  the  United  States  has  spent  over  two 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  training  2  000  OCO  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (C,  C.  C.»  boys  and  many  of  these  are  now  in  camp  in  prrfpct 
physical  condition.  These  boys,  with  the  con.sent  of  their  parents, 
should  if  they  volunteer,  be  made  the  basis  of  the  new  home 
defense  force. 

Tliose  volunteering  would  be  transferred  from  the  C  C  C  to  the 
new  home  defense  force  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  they  now  re- 
ceive. Thus,  there  would  be  no  increase  In  cost  with  resultant 
higher  taxes 

On  January  29  of  this  year  It  wa.s  officially  annotinced  by  the 
acting  director  of  the  C.  C.  C  that  after  filling  the  67.000  vacancies 
that  existed  in  that  orgai^izatlon.  105.000  additional  applications 
for  enrollment  had  to  be  rejected 

This  fact  conclusively  proves  that  a  numerically  largs  home  de- 
fense force  could  be  Immediately  formed 

Should  It  become  necessary  to  enlarge  this  force  by  reason  of 
there  biing  an  insufficient  number  of  volunteers  from  the  C  C.  C 
camps,  preference  on  the  enlistment  rolls  should  be  given  to  the 
sons  of  thase  on  relief. 

No  person  engaged  In  gainful  employment  should  be  accepted  In 
the  home  defense  force. 

Every  religious  creed  would  gladly  work  to  sustain  any  home 
defense  force  formed  to  protect  our  churches  end  homes 

E\'ery  organized  worker  would  welcome  the  formation  of  a  home 
deten.se  force  which  would  not  disrupt  industrial  or  agricultural 
labor. 

Every  citizen  would  reap  the  benefits  of  security  at  a  most  eco- 
nomical cost. 

I  contend  that  this  home  defen.se  force  plan,  if  placed  In  Im- 
mediate operation  and  if  properly  administered,  would  result  la 
our  country  remaining  at  peace. 


Women'.s  Patriotic  Conference  on  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF   LOU  LSI  AN  A 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wcdneaday.  February  7,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  COL    OSWALD  W.  McNEESE 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  a-sk  unanimous  const?nt 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Col.  Oswald  W.  McNeese,  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  before  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Women's  Patriotic  Con- 
ference on  National  Defense  on  February  1,  1940.    Colonel 
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that  of  the  Regular  Army      By  this  I  mean  that  the  guard  uses 
the  same  training  manuals  and  uses  the  same  kinds  of  arms  and 


study  by  a  national  commission  composed  of  clvlllnns  as  well  as 
mllitarv  men  "     Tlie  whole  tenor  of  his  observations  was  that  the 
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McNeese   was   formerly   adjutant   general    of   the    State   of 
L*  uiMana. 

There  being  no  cbjecticn.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

If  I  may  wt  tio.  It  l.«  a  mark  of  IntellUfnce  and  Insight  Into  the 
problem*  of  national  d'-itiise  for  you  ladles  to  d»^lr*  to  be  brought 
^iip  to  dat«  In  your  knowledge  of  th-  National  Guard  The  National 
Ounrd.  »s  thf  voUip.twr  cltirpii  .<!<:l(llpry  of  the  Nation  is  perhaps 
that  p»n  of  our  artnrd  forces  with  which  you,  as  a  whol.'.  are  best 
•r<iiLialnte<l.  »l'.iiply  for  the  reason  that  It  Is  so  widespread.  But 
even  90.  I  may  be  able  to  enlighten  you  further,  in  this  brief  talk. 
by  tetltng  you  ]u«rt  how  the  National  Guard,  today,  fits  into  our 
thWM  of  nntional  d^frnse.  and  by  describing  for  you  the  Im- 
pto^ewpta  and  change*  In  the  itaius  of  the  Guard  during  recent 
years 

DoubtlesB  many  of  you  had  among  your  forbears  men  who  were 
n^^t  profeKcJcnaJ  men  at  arms,  but  who  neverthe;ess  earned  a 
•aber  or  a  mu?»tet  when  voluntec-r*  were  called  for  In  some  of  our 
early  wars  Genrge  Washington's  entire  force  was.  at  first,  made 
up  of  such  men 

For  another  example,  mo^  of  JTCksons  troop?  at  New  Orleans 
were  nonprofesalcnal  volunteers  The  Idea  of  rltlzens.  responding; 
to  a  community  or  i-olonv  nct-d.  or  even  to  a  national  need,  for 
trmrd  def-^nse,  goes  many  centuries  back 

Tht  realization  of  the  weakness  of  our  constitutional  mllltla  has 
led  our  c^iuntrv  to  develop  improve,  and  train  It.s  National  Guard 
as  well  as  its  Regular  Army  The  National  Guard  of  today  how- 
ever, has  no  direct  connection  with  th."  miliiia  except  as  to  back- 
ground for  leical  purpoet-s  Its  members  v,ho  are  between  21  and 
45  are  exempt  from  mllltla  enrollment  In  suhetance.  Ju.'-t  as  Is 
true  of  the  R<-srulRr  Army,  and  the  Orxanlzetl  Ri-sorvefi,  the  mem- 
b«n  of  the  National  Guard  are  peacetime  ^-oluiueers 

Theae  members  of  the  National  Guard  are  citizens  of  the  United 
6Ut«s  whoae  Interest  in  national  defense  is  such  that  they  arc 
wt'.llni;  ti  devote  nurh  of  their  t!me  to  military  study  and  train- 
ing. They  are  no:  merely  m'-mliers  of  State  or  local  military 
group*.  They  are.  by  choice  and  by  oath.  meml>ers  of  a  national 
forc«,  the  Army  of  the  I'nltcd  States. 

When  t)ecQm;n(j  a  member  of  the  federally  recognlaed  National 
Guard,  a  youn«  man  loses  or  surrenders  none  of  the  responsibilities 
or  burdcna  of  a  ciM«en  of  his  State  or  Nation  but  in  addltnn  he 
••sumas  Dtw  cbUKaitcna  and  liabilities  He  takes  a  dual  caih  to  hU 
Bute  and  the  United  Siat<>8  ih.it  obliges  him  to  give  his  time  freely 
to  training  i;ntl  to  Instantly  and  with'  ut  regard  t<>  damage  to  his 
CivUUui  occupa'lon  report  for  State  or  Federal  nctlve  miUtiiry  mtv- 
Icc  Thua  the  prraonnd  of  the  National  Guard  without  c|ucstii;n  la 
•ntiilcd  to  tb«  forrmost  place  among  all  practical  patriots  at  our 
cruntry 

K'  t  many  y««rM  'he  law  govern  nir  the  nrmrtl  lund  ferret  of  o\ir 
Nuti4>n  ha*  i>r>tn  kn<  wn  ns  the  National  Di  ff'ii^e  Act  The  present 
NMttoiiaJ  Defwruir  Art  datea  from  twjo  with  ne-rr;!!  lmp"rt'»nt 
ntnri<(l;nrtit»  •ii><«'  ih'it  time  Id  fart  thli  1  iw  e<it(i'il|«h'«  fur  th" 
Orst  iimv  our  iHisIr  military  p»'Mrv  Hi'  '■■':■'  ii(»  NsMi  tinl  t^fen-x* 
Art,  III  n»  flfd'  \}»<t>fu\yU  nanipii  th  <■  !•  j-  '.»tii.i  4if  i|,e  Annv  of 
the  UiilU^t  <«f  tp«  K"f  «iiiipllf'ltv.  "*■'  >  '<<  '"V  "i  o  tli'-re  nre  tltfrr 
tna'n  |Htri«  th"  I'"!!!!'*'  Arm*  'tuiNiM  ijiioit*!  und 'Jn' G'K'oi- 
t^eil    |te««^rv«>•       'Hi*    I'eftllaf    A'li,  (  i»r     |>    iiif    ti»<tT«'  •iMUnj 

fi'.r  tl.       (iM<,Mi/    <l     t»    «    |i.«     .      I      ,'"      M     .:|||y    |i(     Mraofvp     iiftlrffB 

II.  I     '  ii    III    .11  tl  .•iiifirfl    lit   alK'lvtf'tl    Ulllln   Whl<  li    tini'r    tiin'll 

.  .,.  1,1.         (  h      N  .•      i>  il    (l<|.i(i|     MM    th"   'I'll  '      h  uiil     N 

.  ..    >i.i/ott   i««ti'   |iMll*'i«V    Ulill"    ll^n    lli'«««<   r.f    (|ii<    |(i  ,Mt  .tr    A'tiiV     '''iti 

!.»,     l.i.Oi    iiltuf)  1    ami    rMU^titl    liivit      'I'tirrtt    ut>     in    riftiplrlM 
li      ii'i)    ai.il   4  1  MViUiy   ii<vi«t<  iia     1   ( Una'    Arilllriy   brii-'adf    altrl  4 

l>>..*ilta,(    t>f   MlNtlale  rrglllMfl.la  <f   uU   arillii  H|i«l  k.rviL'e* 

It    ■»    hu|i|M»lin     hi  wevrr      Ihul     the    oi'l|<llia    u(    the    N.«t;<ii.i'    (liiitrd 

w*ra  all  UnU*<  t'^rrrm  rather  than  nationiU  fctrosa  And  tint  lo  n'tll 
true  Th«  Nntiniml  Guard,  an  It  exi«ts  today.  cui)>.i»'>4  <f  Ktutc 
*  fiiiKA  Tliart  are  cuard  units  in  all  48  of  the  States  and  in  P-.:ert>^ 
It'  lUwaU.  and  Alaaka  ttusr  are  now  t>elng  organi/Ml  and  In 
the  District  of  Oilumb'a  In  earh  State  and  Territory  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  th"  N.-ttimial  Guard  :s  the  Governor  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  there  is  a  cominiinditig  tjeiitTHl  appom'^d  by 
tttm  Prsaidtnt  The  members  of  the  guard  t.vke  an  oath  to  t>ear  true 
faith  and  aJleglance  to  the  States  and  Territories  to  which  they 
brlcng 

But  3rou  will  remenjber  that  I  ^atd  a  little  while  aco  that  the 
NHtTcnal  Guard  is  a  conip<inent  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
That  ts  perfectly  Xtv.c  It  beloi^s  tKith  to  the  States  and  to  the 
UiUt«d  States.     Its  members  not  only  swear  to  bear  true  faith  and 

aUefJance   to  th^lr  own  State.s  but    ai50  to  the  United  States.     To 

beertne  exact  m  deMrriblng  this  dual  status,  there  are  really  two 
n.imo?  for  th?  same  military  force,  and  both  names  are  u  ed  in  the 
N.''i,nal  I>fen.<<"  Act  These  two  n.imes  are  the  National  Guard 
and  th»  Natlcnal  Guard  of  the  United  States  To  all  Intents  and 
purpoe**  these  two  nnm»~=  mean  the  sanie  military  fcrce  Th?  words 
"Katlooal  Guard."  h.iwcver,  art"  u^ed  In  referring  to  the  guard  as  a 
force  of  the  Sta't"?  and  Territories:  and  the  wcrcti  'Naticnal  Guard 
cf  the  United  Scatea"  refer  to  the  guard  as  a  part  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  Stiite» 

Inhere  is  a  goixi  reason  for  thus  having  two  names  for  what 
amoitnts  to  the  same  thing  Under  the  Constitution,  the  National 
Guard  can  be  called  Into  the  wmce  cf  the  United  States  by  the 
rr*«tc1ent  in  order  to  repel  inviuaon.  put  down  rebellion  or  enforce 
ti»e    i»w»    of    the    Union,    when    the    available    fibular    Army    U 


InsufBclent  for  the  purpose  The  President  has  pxDwer  to  do  this 
when  he  deems  It  necessary,  without  any  authorization  by  Con- 
gress Thus  he  has  the  power  In  certain  circumstances  to  •'call" — ■ 
ple.Lse  keep  that  wcrd  in  mind— to  "call"  the  National  Guard 
Into  the  mllUarv  service  of  the  United  SUtes  as  forces  from  the 
States  and  Territories,  without  regard  to  the  fact  th.at  these  Fame 
forces  are  also  a  part  of  the  Armv  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
call  is  transmitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  States  by  the  Becietary 
of  War  fur  the  President  Remember,  please,  ladies,  that  In  what 
I  have  Just  told  you  about.  I  was  refemn:^  to  the  "Nritlcnai 
Guard"  of  the  States.  Territories,  and  District  of  Columbia,  and 
not  the  "National  Guard  of  the  United  States"  as  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  as  a  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  ordered  into  active  military 
service  by  the  Prtsident.  The  National  Defense  Act  requires  that 
Cont-ress  must  first  declare  a  national  emergency,  such  as  a  state 
of  w^ar.  Then.  Instead  of  calling  the  National  Guard  of  the  States 
and  Territories  the  President  issues  a  proclamation  In  which  he 
orders  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  already  a 
part  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Into  active  military  service. 
Ptrhaps  this  sonitwhat  complicated  matter  will  stand  out  more 
clearly  in  your  minds.  If  you  will  remember  that  under  a  Pr<M- 
dentlal  call,  the  Nafonal  Guard  is.  In  a  sense.  Ixirrowcd  from  the 
Governors  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  used  to  repel  inva- 
sion, put  down  rebellion,  or  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union.  No 
action  by  Con;:rress  Is  necei-ssary  The  National  Guard  units  thus 
borrowed  do  become  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
wh'le  they  are  in  the  national  .service,  but  the  State  authorities 
still  exercuse  control  over  such  matters  as  promotion  of  officers 
and  recruiting  of  enlisted  men  But  \inder  a  Presidential  order 
the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  alrtady  a  part  of  the 
Arm.y  of  the  United  S'ntes.  comes  instantaneously  Into  active 
military  service  There  must  be  a  war  or  equivalent  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congress.  The  Guard  Immediately  loses  V.a 
status  a.s  State  troops  under  an  order,  although  this  status  Is 
simply  In  abeyance.  When  the  war  or  other  cmenxency  Is  over, 
the  unlt-s  have  to  be  returned  to  the  States  from  which  they 
came      They  then  resume  their  purely  peacetime  State  status. 

The  authority  to  "call  '  the  National  Guard  actually  dates  back 
to  1788  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  It  was  last  exercised 
In  1917.  when  practically  all  State  troopw  were  ordered  to  the 
Mexican  border  The  authority  to  order  the  National  Guard  of 
the  United  SUtes  as  a  cc.mponent  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  Into  the  active  military  service  dates  from  1933.  v  hen 
Con^rev-  passed  ;in  important  amendment  to  the  National  Defence 
Act  of  1920  nils  HUthortty.  of  rotirt«e,  ban  never  been  exerrisod. 
I  have  tried  to  make  It  plain  that  th"  National  Guard  1  from 
now  on  I  shall  use  the  shorter  name  to  mean  the  guard  both  as 
State  and  Fedi-ml  troops  1  has  bv  lnw  an  Imptirtnnt  dual  place 
in  our  nHlloUHl  defense  Perhaps  this  will  be  ►■till  plainer  If  I 
DOW  Ko  nn  to  show  you  the  place  of  the  guard  In  our  actual 
mitltnrv    plans 

It  i*  the  mllltnry  policy  of  the  Unttrd  Stages  to  maintain  in 
tlm"  of  p«(Me  a  •ftiall  WP'l-e<iii||H>etl  Imul  force,  cnn«tl«llnit  of  th« 
lt«>viitnr  Ariiiv  and  th*  Nu'lontil  Ginrd  a  foree  nhuh  can  rnolil'y 
Imi  e^pniiil"!!  In  niv  flin)or  elit<  rurtiry  This  ffifi  c  i*  rnlird  »lirt 
Itiillikl  |»fiil«>filvii  fiifee  nhd  Ha  pMrprmf  la  to  (Iffend  Ihn  N«tlon 
In  eoittntvllMti  with  the  Navy  and  nUt-t  outtylnu  i|rfrn«r«  until 
Ih*"  ArMiy  cf.n  tie  f  i"ir»»«.»t  Th"  plan  (of  i1"itnf  (hla  !•  rnllarl  »ha 
plMire'ivp    II.  >    (iIhIi         (lii(l<<r    Itti*    plnO    a*    K    ri'tw    ainndS 

tH««  WntiMiial  «.  irtMi  Aiidiil  fiirm  aixttii  70  (wr'ffi'  "f  'he  |iiii|mI 
pr(itr<  livci  foftf  riiiiit  lh»  Mutlonnl  fHiaXi  a*  >  <  ,>'i|>eiit  iif 
Ih'i  Ariiiv  of  fill  (lulled  lA^nirm  wifrip'>««-rt  of  ((ifTiplc'r  ininiiii  units, 
ntily  iioiii  di^uiuim  doHn,  hua  hatoiriir  nnd  u  a  tront-lins  M'dRjf 
forrw 

In  order  to  keej)  prepured  for  Ua  part  In  the  Nation's  f<efenfc«. 
the  Ni»tii  »ihI  fliiard  carries  on  continual  training  The  National 
Guild  M.I  I  money  by  aniuiul  appn  priatioii  from  Congress  for 
many  of  if-,  r  .-1  Thene  funds  provide  arms  and  other  equ!p- 
mrnt  un!f<  rpi-  ii;)tor  vehicles,  horse*  and  airplanes,  provide  for 
the  col^^tru^.  i.in  and  repair  of  certain  buildings  at  camps,  and  for 
sending  offlceis  to  the  bervic*"  schools  of  the  Regular  Army  for 
coursps  of  training  and  for  many  other  needs  The  guird  recrtvrs 
money  from  the  States  for  the  building  and  upkeep  of  armories, 
camps  and  rule  ranges,  for  the  expenses  of  rifle  p'artice  for  extr.i 
Oeld  training  pay,  and  extra  pay  lu  times  of  State  emergency,  and 
for  nuniiTous  other  things 

At  their  home  stations  the  units  of  the  National  Guard  a.ssemMe 
at  lea.st  one  night  a  week  for  active  training.  They  meet  in 
armories  provided  bv  their  States  not  only  as  drill  halls  but  as 
i  places  v»here  arms  and  equipment  can  be  safely  kept  Often,  too, 
there  are  meetings  of  a  social  kind,  fcr  there  Is  relaxation  within 
the  brotherhood  of  arms  as  well  as  hard  work 

In  the  sununer  the  National  Guard  goes  to  camps  for  field  train- 
ing. Tliese  may  be  purely  State  cemps  composed  entirely  of 
National  Guard  trotips,  cr  guard  units  mav  Xln  with  prrts  of 
the  Regular  Army  In  large  maneuvers.  This  summer  training 
visually  lasts  for  2  weeks.  An  important  pan  of  It  Is  the  actual 
travel  to  and  from  home  station  to  Ci\mp  by  marching,  by  motors. 
or  by  train,  which  give  practice  In  troop  movement  for  field 
service 

Recently,  as  ycu  have  read  in  your  papers,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  extra  training  fcr  the  Initial  protective 
force,  which  U  both  the  National  Guard  and  the  Regular  Army. 
The   traiiuug  of   the   guard,   of  course,   foUows   the   same   lines   as 
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A  grave  tendency  Is  manifest  to  forego  self-reliance  and  rest  In 
K-      -■  ■    -   .ii...<.^n.  r^f  rv-iv«.rniTwiif   relief  and  Daternallsm. 


We  believe   In   the  executive  head   of  the  Nation  elected  for  a 
short  term  of  universal  suffrage  and  exercising  large  powers  under 
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that  of  the  Regular  Army  By  this  I  mean  that  the  guard  uses  | 
the  same  traltTing  manuals  and  uses  the  same  kinds  of  arms  and 
equipment.  It  Is  also  assist:?d  In  Its  training  by  about  500  officer 
Instructors  and  a  similar  number  of  sergeant  m.-^tructors  assignt  .i 
to  full-time  instructional  duty  from  the  Regular  Army  The 
actual  instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  gu;ird  It.self 
and   these  profes.siona!    instructors  .'supervise   their  work. 

Altogether  there  are  some  4  500  units  In  the  National  Guard, 
and  these  are  stationed  In  about  2  500  different  towns  and  citlvs. 
Sc^me  of  the  units  have  long  tradition  behind  them.  Many  date 
back  to  the  Revolutionary  War  All  of  you  have  dcabtless  heard 
of  such  regiments  as  the  Richniona  Light  Infantry  Blues,  the 
S°venth  Regiment  of  New  York  City,  the  Washnigton  Artillery  of 
Ntw  Orleans  the  Boston  First  Corps,  the  First  Maryland  Infantry, 
and  many  other  s'ml'.nr  ancient  units.  Such  regiments  as  these 
are  permitted  by  law  to  keep  their  old  names,  although  they  are 
also  designated  by  national  regimental  numl>ers  and  the  names  of 
their  States 

The  National  Guard,  as  the  trained  volunteer  cltlren  soldiery  of 
the  United  States,  carries  en  the  old  and  sound  tradition  that  a 
man  can  do  his  duty  both  as  a  citl;:en  and,  if  the  time  comes  when 
ho  is  needed,  ar  a  soldier.  The  men  who  must  fpnng  to  arms  as 
part  of  our  In'.tlnl  protective  force  must  t>e  trained  men,  men  who 
are  ready  In  military  knowledpe  to  take  their  plr.ces  In  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  Tho.se  millions  who  spring  to  arms  untrained 
Will  undoublfdly  serve  their  nation  later  after  they  have  become 
soldiers  through  proper  training.  But  It  Is  the  duty,  the  aim.  and 
the  purpose  of  the  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  to  be  prepared  and  ready  at  any  moment 
thev  are  needed 

From  what  I  have  told  you  of  the  National  Guard,  and  Its  place  in 
the  life  of  our  Nation,  you  can  see  that  it  Is  a  represw^ntative  force 
based  on  the  highest  patriotic  Ideals — those  of  the  citizen  soldier. 
At  any  time,  and  especially  In  such  days  of  uncertainty  in  the 
world's  hlstorv  as  those  we  are  now  living  throueh.  there  should  be 
ni  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  any  American  motht  r  if  her  son  desires 
to  become  a  member  of  tlje  National  Guard.  Indeed,  she  should 
encourage  such  a  step  In  the  guard  a  young  man  learns  during 
peace  to  adjust  himself  to  dl.»clpllne  and  group  living,  lessons  not 
unheeded  by  the  youth  of  today,  cr  for  that  matter.  In  any  past 
day  In  the  guard,  too.  many  young  men  develop  to  a  high  degree 
their  capabilities  for  the  understanding  and  efficient  leadership  of 
others  which  is  tvplcal  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  Dis- 
cipline and  leadership  alike  are  of  far  more  Importance  than  ever 
in  these  days  when  nations  must  consider  their  preparedness  as 
whole  nations  when  It  is  nntlrnal  morale  nnd  not  merely  the 
morale  of  armies  and  na\  les  which  must  bear  the  strain  of  a 
national  emer«rncy 

Above  all  however,  a  young  man  learns,  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard  a  thorough  undrrstnnd'.ng  of  the  utter  necessity 
for  nn  adrtiuate  national  defense  There  he  will  gain  no  desire  to 
•te  war  come  upon  us  Jor  he  will  more  cler.rly  riiill/e,  nn  n  member 
of  our  armed  I.  rren  just  what  war  can  be  But  he  will  utuiuestion- 
Bblv  imbibe  irom  hi*  trnlnlnn  nnd  his  tjetter  \iiuli  r«tanriii)g  of  iin- 
tlnnnl  defense  II  pnfridtlr  spirit  whlth  !■  rlenr  mui  ifnin)  n  ftill 
drtrrminnMon  Hint  un  (lictaior  no  wnrlike  ctuHiuenir  shall  ever 
|>e  ii«  null  led  to  imilats  or  cttolftvp  the  people  of  the  United  Btsles 
Of  Antrrit  n  ^^^ 

Hiinc  M«'w  of  Vvffnnv 
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HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

Ul    Mlrih«>l'KI 

IN  THK  SKNATK  OK  THE  UNITKD  STATKS 
Wodncadav.  February  7,  1940 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     ST      LOUIS     GLOBE-DEMOCRAT     OF 

FEBRUARY  4.  1940 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
cement  to  insert  in  the  Appc-ndix  of  the  Record  an  t  ditorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Glolx^-D.^mocrat  of  February  4.  1940.  enti- 
tled 'Sanp  View  of  Defen.se." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  St   Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  February  4.  1940] 

SANE    VIFW    or    DEFENSE 

Oswald  Garrl.<«n  Vlllard.  contrlbuUng  editor  of  The  Nation. 
Offered  a  calm,  rationalized  argument  last  week  In  oppt-sing  heavy 
increase  In  military  and  naval  spending  Speaking  in  a  fonirn  dis- 
cussion Mr  Vlllard  a&sert.-d  the  United  States  Is  impregnable  be- 
cause of  the  geogrnphlcal  protection  offered  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  He  ridiculed  as  fantastic  the  asfcumption  we  could 
be  successfully  attacked  by  any  great  power. 

He  advis-d  th.u  if  more  defense  expenditures  are  needed  they 
ought  to  be  decided  on  -wisely,  rationally,  afu-r  the  most  caJeful 


study  by  a  national  commission  composed  of  civilians  as  well  as 
military  men  "'  The  whole  tenor  of  his  observations  wa.s  that  the 
country  eschew  defense  hysteria,  for  which  there  is  no  cause  or 
excuse. 

There  Is  much  In  what  he  says  None  can  disregard  sound  con- 
siderations of  national  safety  which  demand  an  adequate  defense. 
But  It  has  seemed  Increasingly  clear  that  the  emphasis  on  vast  Fed- 
eraUnvestment  in  naval  and  military  arnos.  s-lnce  the  Euroj>ean 
conflict   started,  has  boon   Inspired  more  by  emotion  than   n^ls,^n. 

Perhaps  Mr  Vlllard  pcx^s  t(K5  far  In  declaring  this  continent^  "im- 
pregr.nble."  but  the  natural  definses  of  Its  two  preat  oceans  make 
foreign  invasion  a  most  remote  sort  of  pos-siblllty  We  can  seo 
nothing  on  the  world  horizon  to  make  such  a  Icar  appeur  sub- 
stantial In  recommending  a  commission  to  study  defeiuse  ne.-ds.  a 
commission  composed  of  civilians  as  well  as  professional  military 
men.  Mr  Vlllard  ImpiUs  a  natural  aptitude  on  the  part  cf  Aimy 
and  Ncivy  authorities  to  stress  defen.se  exp-^ndltun-s  out  cf  pro- 
portion. The  country  obviously  should  depend  on  Its  military  ex- 
perts for  specialized  advice  r<>rnrdlng  deJen.se.  But  It  Is  not  un- 
rea.sonable  to  feel  these  authorities  may  In  all  sincerity  be  likely 
to  scale  needs  higher  than  conditions  warrant 

There  is  at  present  no  pn  ximate  danger  cf  the  United  States  be- 
coming embroiled  abroad  We  have  already  a  strong  Navy,  almost 
a  match  In  tonnage  for  Britain's  It  seems,  belalxirint;  the  p<xssl- 
bllltles  foolishly  to  conceive  any  foreign  power  would  try  to  come 
over  here  on  aggression  bent  And  we  do  not  watu  to  build  ships 
or  squander  tax  funds  on  arms  to  make  our  intervention  abroad 
more  easy  of  achievement  by  propagandists. 

Adequate  defense,  yes  But  prnjxjsals  advocated  now  In  Wash- 
ington seem  to  go  too  far  for  the  present.  Tremendous  Navy  build- 
ing now  looks  like  a  waste.  When  peace  comes  to  Europe,  a  dis- 
armament agreement  seems  Inevitable  The  United  States  was  a 
party  to  the  last  such  convention  and  would  doubtlc^.s  b<>  to  the 
next  Enormous  outlays  for  new  warships  will  probably  mean 
building  naval  armament  to  scrap  a  few  years  hence. 


My  Conception  of  Democracy 
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or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKL.MIOMA 

IN  THK  HOl'SK  OF  UKI'KKSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  7.  1940 


RAniO   ADDRESS  BY  HON    T  EON   C    PH1L1,TP8   GOVEnNOn   OP 

OKLAHOMA 


Mr  DORKN  Mr  flprnkrr,  I  brllrvp  the»e  wnrrtM  frnm  the 
thoiiKht  of  n  miin  of  ronrtu/e,  nblllt.v,  nnd  Kfnit  indUHtry  uro 
worthy  of  mrclul  iiiul  r(iii»idfinle  niiention! 

'Hi''  Milijrd  of  d(rn»«in<  V  !•  "iic  (rf  pcrptiiiil  itilcM'*!  nnd  JwrfWU 
111  III   liii|'(iil)ifie#'    ei>(M(lhllv  In  Uie  Ufili»"<l  MImIc 

Mttny  AiiK  IK 'iMn  mi'  indinrd  to  fnt\ifi  Hiiil  lit*-  pMc  letm  heritnM 
of  dftnorfiiry  whirli  Wwy  enjoy  todMV  hwd  lo  li*-  won  In  linfrt  hull  to 
iifid    ihiii    It    look    iji  111  riiii(.ii«i   of   irtml    u,   (Mdhlich    livmit   di'Uio* 

ertlllr   ll.lifllUtlolih   (III    llilH  (•<  tlUllMll 

l>t  iiKKiit' y  In  dot  a  6p(iiitiiiii '  u»  i/ift  "f  III*-  (fortd 

jt  we  life  not  wiM?  itiiU  niliiilitMjed,  wfc  iiiuy  hot  be  H  dem'>cr«cy 

In   till-   luiure, 

In  the  past  the  struggle  for  freedom  waa  won  by  tho«e  who  had 
the  brain  nnd  the  will  to  be  fiee 

To  be  preserved,  every  right  niunt  be  fought  for. 

D<mocracy  Is  exemplified  in  Its  practical  application.  It  reduce* 
the  art  of  living  to  workable  practice.  For  the  Ideal  dem'x'racy  is 
the  ojmmunlty,  big  or  small,  where  all  men  are  free  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  where  the  desire  to  work  Is  realized  In  ready 
opfK)rtunity 

Freedom  cf  life  is  the  cherished  goal  of  existence,  becau.se  It,  and 
It  alone,  gives  liberty  of  action,  choice  of  how  and  where  the  good 
things  of  life  mav  t>e  achieved  and  enjoyed. 

Jefferson.  In  the  Immortal  Declaration,  called  It  "the  pursuit  of 
happiness  " 

Material  existence,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  Is  inseparable  from 
the  spiritual  as  long  as  we  live  in  this  material  world. 

We  live  not  bv  bread  alone,  but  we  cannot  li-.i'  without  bread 

Democracy  shall  attain  the  ideal  when  opp-Ttunlty  Is  equal  unto 
all  men,  according  to  their  talents,  and  equal  protection  afforded 

to  all. 

That  every  man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  live,  to  own.  posaess. 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  Is  a  first  principle  of  Ideal 

demcxrracv. 

And  thus  to  produce  and  en.1oy  is  the  strongest  material  Incen- 
tive of  life.  There  can  therefore  be  no  freedom,  no  liberty  of 
democracy  when  the  Incentive  of  individual  initiative  Is  destroyed 
or  does  not  exist. 

Self-reliance  Is  a  necessary  pillar  to  Ideal  democracy,  and  any 
policy  that  tends  to  desuoy  seLf-reliance  In  like  degree  destroyi 
democratic  Ideala. 
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robbed  of  all   thf^tr  material   possessions  and  of   rvrry   right    that 


able  interest  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  carefully  watch- 


--      ^r     iVk* 


t 


y 


GOS 
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A  grmre  tendenry  Is  manifest  to  forego  self-reliance  ar.d  rest  In 
Ibr  sireet  Utiwiona  of  Oovernn>ciit  relief  and  paternalism. 

If  contlnu#<l.  thU  tendency  may.  a»  It  has  m  Europe,  lead  to  a 
«t«te  of  mind.  w5>ere  this  group  of  formerly  Independent  and  free 
AnuTlcan  rlttaexu  wiU  be  wUllng  to  suffer  abuses  and  econom.c 
Slav  err  for  a  mere  existence 

Thla  policy  not  onlv  tend<^  to  destroy  democracy,  but  If  current 
trends  are  permitted  to  c«ntlnue.  the  burden  of  O^vernment  taxes 
wUl  evfr  increase,  thereby  necessltaUng  an  ever-lncreaslnK  govern- 
mental regian-ntatlon  In  all  lines  of  private  enterprlte.  until  we 
may  find  ourselves  as  completely  regimented  as  any  dictatorship 
that  ever  existed— a  demoiracy  In  name  but  a  dictatorship  m  fact. 

Thl»  •U>t  never,  and  sliall  not.  happen  In  free  America 

Aa  w»  review  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  blood  and  carnaRe  being 
wrough'  upt^n  the  world  by  men  given  dictatorial  powers,  we  are 
thankful  to  Ood  that  the  tradition  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  equality 
still  shines  from  the  aunals  of  our  national  life 

The  herlUge  of  our  past  Is  t  jo  great  to  -sacrlHce  It  willingly  or 
thouahtleasly  through  our  lack  of  effort  to  perpetuaU'  It. 

We  who  are  the  proud  inheritors  of  a  great  ixation  and  enjoy 
the  priTtleC**  of  its  citlzeiishlp  must  carry  also  the  obllgaUona  of 
Its  cttlwo^hlp  J     .  ,  J 

Today  this  Nation  Is  faced  with  momentous  decisions  and  na- 
tional problems  which  are  far  more  complex  and  formidable  than 
thOM   whl<  h   occupied    the   labors   of   It-t   founders. 

The  need  for  stausmat.ship  and  a  rpbirth  of  democracy  was  never 
CT««t«r  than  tod<»v   nor  the  call  to  patriotic  nervlce  more  pronouiu  <  d. 

If  our  dem<»<  ra<  v  l.«  to  live.  It  must  b<;  through  the  uiwelfUh 
MTYlM  of  Its  cltiwins  today,  tomorrow,  and  every  day. 

Kvrry  readinn.  thlnkmK  anrl  ob4erving  American  knows  that 
tl«ht  now  within  our  own  border"  denv)clacy  Is  being  atta*  krd 

Y<  «  I  m-nn  ttt.w  I'fil  by  prfniaKarKla  (lever  w  hemes  and  und«f- 
h<»'  'I'd  fnelh'xM  A  'l-itr'ving  f  nnflnfnentnl  Amerl' lUi  principles  by 
th«-  '•■  mnniiil*t«  Uie  Na/i".  ^Hon-tM  W- rher«  Alllane*-  (1rrni-iti 
||ii.,i|  (•...)  n  flM/'i  n  other  kUKltid  ofu  uiv  .tlon*.  and  by  fntiatltnl 
w    .■    "  ■' 


( 


Who    Would    federatiffi   All    iM-tltMjr    /</f    Ww 
liNVf  »he  |i»T»fin<efy  Ik  «•«  thld  III  H"    '   ••mk  i»f 


|»)l)  }.»••(»»  «' 
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II. I 
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(Itr  r 
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(l.xy    lonkUiui.     (It« 


.1.,!; 


,..  ..,.  » 

'.r  .» loiM 

.<.     t«t     <||U 

.     .  I    ««0*lo(>    «    I  Ul'^    I4l)>'  '        '■" 

.      4r^'    )Ht'«i»    I'l    ImV    Mil  I'  ' 

I    Ik  t  ui   •lutli'* 

iii.    |«    lliMi    dwHis    eonif    ni»t    -ind 
o  lor  (!»«  «it)i'ym«i>i  >'(  our  righu 

<i...  y     «li«-   ri«(li««  .>f    ..b<rly   »od   pnixily   di  ix  r.d    U|)«»li 
r  '  or  nhliCMtluiih  In  our  (sIIdw  iiwii 
.   ;    -  ,  .,    ,    te(|i(.i..«   lUr   individual   lo   •  i)i>ordln«i*   many 
of   his  p*-r^  I  at   di-iiiKx    t'/   Mil'   good   of    tht    whoU   cuintuuidly   and 
to  aMumr  dutit^  for  the  publu  K""d 

gg||.«9OTlini«nl  the  di  MKtrratte  Ideal  toward  which  we  nrr  strlv- 
jug  t-  impoaatble  unliM.  th.'  t(i**ai  majority  of  cltlM-ns  honestly 
Ml4  WUMly  p«rlurm  the  dutlra  ol  i  lU/riui. 

I'm  proud  Ui  be  an  Anirtican  citi/en  and  perform  my  duties  as 

■ueh 

I  want  my  children  and  their  children's  children  to  be  pro\id  to 

be  Americans 

I  can  only  ataure  this  to  my  offuprlng  by  doing  my  part  to  preserve 
this  great  ouuntty  aa  a  strong  and  virile  democracy 

I  consider  that  to  be  an  American  Is  the  noblest  clrcum».iance 
of  my  life. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  lurope  to  fully  apprecUte  the  paradise 
that  America  re.»lly  u 

One  glance  abroad  makes  us  adore  our  own  country.  Its  so.l.  Us 
climate    Its  equality.  lll)erty    law*,  people,  and  manners 

The  darkest  hours  In  our  history  have  never  failed  to  bring  forth 
the  Will    the  courage    and  the  faith  to  overcome  every  obstacle. 

The  hat;a  of  America  Is  the  story  of  a  people  recruited  from  every 
corner  of  the  world,  united  by  an  unswei^-ing  determination  to 
make  every  s.icrifJce  necessary  to  live  In  a  new  way  in  accordance 
with  a  fresh  formula 

What  is  thte  thing  that  so  powerfully  influences  man  s  thoughts 
and  actions''  What  is  democracy  that  It  so  alters  the  course  of 
human  history'' 

It  is  noi  merely  a  form  of  government       It   Is  a  way  of  life. 

It  is  the  wav  of  life  which  the  common  man  has  sought  the 
world  over  and"  one  which  we  In  America  have  dedicated  our  lives 
to  attain  and  defend  It  Is,  above  all.  a  recognition  of  the  inherent 
»x>rth  of  the  common  man.  the  dignity  of  his  labor,  and  his  hopes 
and  aspiratioiis  lo  freedom  Democracy  on  the  political  side  may 
be  destcTlbed  as  that  form  of  government  which  guarantees  the 
necessary  conditions  to  the  full  expression  of  that  worth  and  dignity 
and  the  reallcatlon  of  those  aspiration.^. 

It  seems  flttin?  and  proper  that  we  should  ajfaln  remind  oiur- 
selve*  of  some  of  the  beliefs  that  make  our  NaUon  not  only 
iliilerent.  but  strong.  Tirlle.  and  uimfraid. 

We  Americans  t)elieve  in  individual  liberty,  so  far  as  It  can  be 
«xerrts«<l  without  injury  to  the  superlcj  right*  of  the  community. 

We   believe   m   complete   religious   tolerance. 

We  tjelieve  m  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  preas  subject  to 
temporary  restraint  lu  times  of  popiilar  exciwment.  by  public 
autiiority  orUy. 

We  bel»Te  in  control  of  public  policies  and  measures,  by  repre- 
■CQtaUvt;  legiaXative  txxlies  elected  by   universal  suffrage. 


Wc  believe  In  the  executive  head  of  the  Nation  elected  for  a 
short  term  of  universal  suffrage  and  exercising  large  powers  under 
specific    constitutional    limitations 

We  believe  In  self-government.  In  universal  education.  In  re- 
slBtan'^  to  evil  men  and  governments. 

We  believe  in  submission  to  the  will  of  the  majority  after  full 
dL«cusfcion  and  a  fair  vote. 

We  believe  In  leading  rather  than  driving  men. 

We  believe  In  a  universal  sense  of  obligation  to  the  community 
and  the  country,  an  obligation  to  be  discharged  by  .'^..^rvlce.  grati- 
tude and  love.  In  the  dignity  and  strength  of  common  human 
nature    and  therefore  In  democracy  and  its  tiltimate  triumph. 

With  all  of  the  above  ideals  of  liberty  being  attacked  In  many 
sections  of  the  world,  and  with  eternal  vigllan.^e  as  the  price  of 
liberty.  It  Is  well  for  us  to  be  vigilant.  The  same  conditions  that 
caused  all  the  unrest  In  other  countries  exists  also  here  In  those 
ether  countries  there  was  poverty.  Jealousy  of  the  well-to-do  and 
rich,  racial  hatred,  religious  prtjudlco.  s«!fl5h  ambitions,  greed  for 
power;  all  of  these  existed  and  were  fanned  into  emotional  flames 
by  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  leaders  resulting  In  political  up- 
heaval. 

Here  In  our  own  beloved  country,  we  have  the  .^ame  conditions 
waiting  lo  be  fanned  into  flames.  There  exists  here  those  same 
racial  and  religioiu*  prejudices,  Jealousies  selflshness,  greed,  and 
poverty.  They  caused  great  change*  elsewhere;  they  could  cause 
thern  here. 

The  cure  and  remedy  Is  In  the  heart  and  mind  of  each  Individ- 
ual It  l3  as  individuals  we  enjoy  our  present  ireediin  it  depends 
on  our  actions  a/t  Individuals  as  to  how  long  we  will  enjoy  freedom. 
If  fHch  InOlvidunl  will  Ijerr.me  a  srlf-appointecl  apostle  to  pre- 
serve an  orderly  and  peaceful  (Jovernnu  nt.  ail  »lil  be  well,  bs 
under  thixe  cohditiuns.  the  rubble  rnusem  and  agitators  will  be 
left   without   hefir»T«  or  followers 

t  would  liKe  to  i»»nv.'  "f,..  finnl  fhoucht  1  tjelleve  this  Nation 
hat  (CMie   ai   far   «i   It   dl    ■oi'l   i:  •   in   the  eentrail/ntlon   of  tlovcrn- 

llll'tit 

I  Iwlieve  l(  hn'  B"»i#i  m«  fnf  (h  1h«»  d;rh/-|(oti  »«  |{  ^«lt1  aafplt  urt 

I  \^\\l^ym  th'it   '»,.    |...'.t f»  aw<>"    •  ■  "•'    iM.|  ■■''■•"   .    .(   11 '..1^ 

MfM    »M-#»»o|M    of    t.-     .     .       .      <i,ii    •..♦it..i    f  .11  I    ..I  .)    M     ,•       I.J     14 

\\ii<t$    Ml    «li»    '  If'    't   ■<•  ■  '-  •• 

I    »t|  liU'Ml    "■.    „*..».,..». I   w  iio      \    '»••    t"'l''''    »(*<•••••«>    f    \it.\smsn 

tfi4t     litl'    d'i»l»(»n»    >i\    *>'••'    •      »l,.l.'a    ..'     (■    ..  Iu,,.<  o    Ml     I    u..  '     M.« 

WMm'h    "(     (li«     HmII'.I*     uod     ..I     >••.(>     ,,,,|    •  ,.i.i..i        ,l./.i.  \\,u^M 

tinii'-l  isiuiaa  doiioiido  Ui^n  •U4«Jla«i  'i    '•  '  '  ••  l"  mat  ('>|k4 

\    ll»at«ll   y*'M 

Di'fenHi*  of  Human  Ri({h(ii 


EXTKNSION  OF  UKMAKKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  McKEOUGH 

OK   ILLINdlM 
IN  THK  HOL'SK  OF"  RKI'RFSFNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1940 


RESOLUTION    OF    CinCAOO    ALL-AMERICAN    COMMITTEE    FOR 
THE  DEFENSE  OF  HLMAN   RIGHTS 


Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution, 
read  and  adopted  at  a  mass  protest  meeting  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  All-Amcrican  Committee  for  the 
Dcronse  of  Human  Rights,  on  Simday,  January  14.  1940.  at 
the  Chicago  Coliseum: 

We  American  citizens  of  Czechoslovakian.  PoU.sh.  Jewish,  and 
Finnish  orlcrin  or  descent,  assembled  In  the  Coliseum  in  the  city 
of  Chicaco.  Ill  .  fitand  united  In  our  condemnation  of  the  u.n- 
paralleled  act.s  of  aggre.ssion  which  have  resulted  In  the  conquest 
of  Czechoslovakia,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  ruthless 
attack  on  Finland,  and  the  barl>arous  oppression  of  all  minorities 
In  the^e  covmtrles 

During  the  past  7  years  the  world  has  seen  civilization  crumble, 
freedom  ^ecome  enchained,  and  the  lust  for  power  become  domi- 
nant      TTse   events   of   the   past    5   months,   since    the   conclusion    of 
the   Nazi-Soviet   pact,   have   made   the   ls«ue   confronting   mankind 
unmistaKab'y  clear      The  ultimate  conflict  of  our  day  Is  a  Ptrug- 
j    fie  between  democracy  and  dictatorship;   between  eulighienment, 
i    humanity,    and    civilization    on    the    one    hand    and    Inhumanity, 
brutality,   and   darkness   on   th°   other.     Nazi    Germany    and    Com- 
munist Russia  are  one.  a  united   menace  to   the  civilized   world. 
The   American   people,   neutral   thouch    they  should    be   and   are 
;    In  political   action,   cannot   and   will   not   be   neutral   or  ellent    In 
thouitht      They  stand  arrayed  against  aggression,  eager  to  uphold 
the  "wcred  obli»ation-s  of  saving  humanity  and  preserving  freedom 
by  utilizing  all  of  the  many  Instruments  cf  pe.;ce 

The  Nazis  have  made  of  free  and  democratic  Czechoalovakla  a 
prison;  of  Poland  they  have  made  a  chamel  hou."e:  Christians  and 
Jews  of  Germany,  Austria,  Czecho&lovakia,  and  Poland  have  been 
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robbed  of  all  their  material  pofsrsslons  and  of  every  right  that 
makes  human  life  precious  Catholic  priests,  Prote.<!tant  min- 
isters, and  Jewish  rabbts  have  l>een  degraded.  Imprisoned,  and 
executed.  Christian  and  Jewish  seats  of  learning,  and  their  Irre- 
placeable libraries  and  ancient  manuscripts  have  Ijeen  desiderated, 
burned,  and  de-troyed  Students  by  the  thousands  have  been 
beaten  and  murdered  Two  and  one-half  million  Jews  of  Poland, 
and  millions  of  Christians  are  now  vassals  of  Germany  and  sub- 
jected to  a  barbarism  and  terror  unknown  even  In  the  days  of 
the  savage  Hun.s  Millions  of  Jews  and  Christians  are  denied 
food,  shelter  and  medicine;  they  are  perishing  from  hunger  and 
epidemic:  they  are  subjected  to  degradation  and  systematic  whole- 
sale extermination:  they  are  being  killed  and  forced  to  dig  their 
own  graves  Millions  of  laborers  and  labor  leader*,  business  and 
professional  men.  women  and  children  have  t)een  uprooted  from 
their  homes,  .sent  to  far  removed  places  and  forced  to  labor  as 
slaves  or  exterminated. 

The  cjmlcism  the  ruthlessnesw.  the  disregard  of  human  rights 
and  feelings  that  Soviet  Russia  has  shown  in  Us  conquest  of 
Poland,  Its  subjugation  of  small  Baltic  nations,  and  Its  attempt — 
so  far.  happily,  unsuccessfully — to  conquer  Finland,  makes  it  a  fit 
partner  of  its  ally  and  friend.  Nazi  Germany,  and  equally  subject  to 
the  scorn  and  condemnation  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  world 

The  American  Government  still  maintains  diplom;itlc  relations 
with  Germany  and  Russia  The  nations  of  Germany  and  Russia 
pay  little  regard  to  our  amha.ssadors.  and  give  them  no  oppor- 
tunity to  prot<ct  the  lives  and  property  of  American  cltlzfn.s  in 
those  countries  They  have  a  prison  wall  around  the  territories 
th.y  have  conquered:  they  have  made  these  territories  one  vas"; 
concentration  camp  snd  torture  chnmber;  to  maintain  thrir  ag- 
gressions they  prrmlt  r.o  rommunlcstlon  with,  or  entrance  to, 
the«>e  nrenp  and  deny  opportunity  to  humanltnrlnn  and  relief 
ngenrlp*  to  givr  aid  snd  •ueenr  to  (he  irlctlm*  of  thrlr  spgre^lonp 
•nie  Afnerlenn  aovertim'-iit  aeeord"  to  th#  represents! I ve«  und  eitl- 
Mtt*  nf  Oermnny  sod  flin-ln  In  lhl«  aiMnitf  all  of  the  lu.tofnnry 
flitjiftftisfle  eMif«e«t#i«  sfiil  fl«!ht«  thtl«  th#  tnalfi'efishep  M  dlfil"- 
ftfnfle  f^lsfiHie  ||i>«  fttshv  silvwiitsK^*  fiff  ihp  d^rfnsfi  snd  tttia«i«n 
f«"V».fi,meM«  Slid  fio  ^rftfeepoMdiiii  s«l*sh<s(ts«  l»»r  »h*>  Ati^ftunn 
0'>y«>»hft>«-h<     Wow    Oi«>f»'f"f»'    ♦»«•  M  ..^    . 

f4f»i,H-0rt    'Jl.st   Wf    AffMOiewM  MHiM-M*  H#rf|»  nM>t.mUif«i    fej«»«.«»<ms» 
iiv««  <'f  m*»tV  fsl|^l'f*»«    tfit'iU    Kiwi  fiK^t    Nil  d»'i't<lV  i«'»i»#i|oM»  ht 


Mid  -f-loftil  for  IIVHif  IK  (•I'd  ^»\UH  imri  /<<  Itlli  K*""*  <oi)I.U»'  n<. 
riumriM  <'«»r  l<*yi«Mv  urirt  i.ait^n  m»««  uS  «h«»  priM  ijiUk  of  (\,m hkh 
U|K.i«  whnii  tM»  Wmiioii  wan  »oui.rt«d   snd  l«i  •h"  hmnrutu  w^if  of 


jlii*   and   (5  <vtrniiMfnl       W«    r'/iniiu  i»d    IM   Pfs-d' »»<    "f   «h«    Uiiltid 

UuiMt  for  liu  m'<ral  foi.rt.miisUdii  of  U\»  ftctuiri*  of  if««l  0«rm«n)' 

In  r-onqturlng  rvvcho»|ov«kia  Poland  and  Ausfrla  and  of  lU  hs^ttal 
snd  ta«rl>Hrriu»  tri>ttUiM*ni  of  Jiw*  and  othar  minorities;  and  for  hu 
morrti  cond'inn«Mnn  of  Ru-mu  for  tU  conqu^ot  of  Polmid  and 
|nvHBli;n  of  Finland 

We  urge  the  President  and  the  people  of  the  United  Btates  to 
continue  their  interest  in  and  help  to  the  oppreiuM'd  Jews,  Czecho- 
•lovaklans  Poles,  and  Oerman*  of  Europe  and  to  the  vullant 
Finns  snd  to  convey  to  the  German  and  Runslan  Ooverninents 
AmerlcsB  sbhorrence  snd  condemnstlon  of  their  oppressions  We 
appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  led  the 
world  In  his  condemnation  of  aggreeaion  and  brutality,  to  ralfce 
his  voice  snd  exercise  hU  grest  power  once  agsln  In  behalf  of  the 
relentlessly  oppressed  people  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria 
upon  whom  Is  practiced  a  perverted  cruelty  which  violates  every 
Impulse  of  humanltv  and  Justice  We  appeal  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  urge  such  measures  as  are  avail- 
able to  them  to  enable  legitimate  relief  agencies,  of.  and  by. 
American  citizens  to  bring  aid  and  succor  to  the  unforttmate  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  and  Communist  aggressions:  and  to  keep  open 
the  mall  channels  and  other  means  of  communication  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  conquered 
areas  We  appeal  to  the  President,  the  Congress  and  all  people 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  noble  tradition 
of  this  country  as  a  haven  and  asylum  of  refuge  for  victims  of 
religious  and  political  oppression  and  persecution. 

We  condemn  the  attempt  by  agents  of  nazl-Lsm  and  communism 
and  their  American  friends  and  allies,  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  principles,  ideals,  and  Institutions  of  this  democratic  Nation 
by  stirring  up  religious  and  racial  antagonisms  and  hatreds. 

We  call  upon  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  the  facts  set  forth  Ui  these  resolutions  and  to 
take  such  measures  and  action.  In  keeping  with  the  fine  traditions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  fundamental  rights  of  humanity, 
which  will  best  serve  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Etirope  and  the 
interests  of  this  country. 


Unsound  Growth  in  the  Aircraft  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OK    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Febniary  7.  1940 
Mr.     MARTIN   Of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker,   the   Washington 
Evening  Star  for  February  6  carries  an  article  of  conslder- 
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able  interest  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  carefully  watch- 
ing the  effect  of  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  and  the 
activities  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  in  en- 
couraginR  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  aircraft  Industry  to 
fill  the  large  military  orders  of  Prance  and  Britain  for  use 
in  the  present  European  war.  Tlie  entire  article  appearing 
in  the  Evening  Star  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wa.shington  Evening  Star  of  February  6.  19401 

AIRCEAFT    INOUSTRT    GROWTH    PSAISCO    BT    MORCEJTTHAU 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  yesterday  described  the 
"orderly  expansion  of  the  aircraft  Industry"  as  a  tribute  to  Ameri- 
can  busine.s.s  methods. 

Returning'  from  visits  to  the  United  Aircraft  plant  in  Hartford. 
Conn  .  and  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Co.  plant  at  Paterson.  N  J., 
the  Secretary  told  reporters: 

"I  was  tremendously  Impressed  that  the  domestic  economy  Is  on 
an  even  keel  largely  due  to^  the  leadership  and  initiative  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

"While  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  upset  I  go  Into  these  factories 
and  find  them  working  at  top  sp>eed  " 

He  said  the  airplane  Industry  was  charging  fair  prices  and  pay- 
ing fair  wages  and  making  complaints  about   nothing 

"It  goes  to  show."  he  continued,  "that  when  there  is  business, 
the  American  buslneRsman  does  go  ahead,  does  expand,  and  makes 
profits." 

Bi'cretary  Morgenthau  heads  a  committee  Bpprlnte<l  by  President 
Roosevelt   to  coordinate  foreign  and  domestic  airplane  purrhu>.ing. 

Apparently  Mr.  Moigrnthau  ovcrlookn  entirely  the  nnl 
rnii'50  for  this  sudden  wave  of  prosperity  In  this  particular 
Indu'tty  In  tnv  PiKrches  in  the  House  nf  NnvmlK-r  1  ntul 
3,  1  predlrt^^d  that  ihp  llftInK  of  the  nrm«i  fwhntpn  wniild 
httvp  i»H(  llv  Ihr  '  fTn  I  Ihwl  \p  hnw  wi  ^(tohjlly  liiftiiiffftf  «l)(l 
1  fiiiw  ii»Ml«'fiil  ftirtf  fliP  t]iimrt>^U'  Ndwiwv  I*  «K»I  I'M  «h  rvrfi 
hri'l  «Md  Ihwl  llt»^  (dilv  Ii'hMmoMIP  «l»'1  IMIIIwMVi'  nf  Pfft>U\rul 

H'n>^^fU  MwrifiK  M|wif»  iMh  inuUifu  w«v««  nf  \iihtim\if  \n 

llir    ttlH)»(»    llMltlellV    ^Ha    lUt^    UtUhtl    lit    ill*     MMM«»    I'MlUiKH 

Wild  Ihp  iiUiuu\htt  i>t  Ami»«ii<w»»  uuUittiv  UfuiiUiuu  iniu  Itw* 
mufUtitoin  nt  l^»^  pfiiwrii  ftun/Kuri  w>*i  A*  wi  <hu  im  m¥ 
I'KU-iibiuii  of  r«i»iaikb  ui  Junutfiy  ;i4,  thii.  \n>t>tiM  fnpiiusum 
of  thi;  Hilt  rait  mdufctry  it  wluilly  dUM-iuitiil  upon  u  riio*t 
volatile  and  unbound  denmrid  and  lb  also  rubbing  tht  Ain«rl- 
can  farm«?r  or  the  Dritihh  and  Vu-nch  market  for  farm 
products,  I  repeat  that  our  domestic  ec^momy  l»  anything 
but  on  an  even  Iteel  and  that  we  are  wttlng  in  motion  factors 
which  will  prolong  the  war  and  which  will  cause  a  large 
Industry  in  our  own  land  to  desire  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  and  which  may  even  plunge  u«  headlong  Into  the  war. 
Furthermore,  the  sudden  termlxmtion  of  new  orders  and  the 
cancelation  of  old  orders  at  the  close  of  hostilities  may  be 
the  very  factor  that  will  precipitate  recession  and  economic 

collapse. 

I  have  Just  received  a  letter  from  a  very  outstanding  con- 
stituent of  mine  on  this  general  subject.  The  writer  of  thla 
letter.  Mr.  Weaver,  portrays  very  clearly  and  efTectlvely  the 
views  that  have  been  very  generally  expressed  in  many  com- 
munications I  have  received  from  my  district  on  this  most 
Important  Lssue.  Mr.  Weaver's  letter  ia  a  splendid  Mid- 
western answer  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau's 
views,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  written  the  day 
before  the  above  Associated  Press  article  appeared  in  otu: 
papers.    I  am  Including  Mr.  Weaver's  letter  in  full  herewith: 

Wapixlo,  lowA,  February  5,  1940. 

Hon.  Thomas  E  MARxm, 

House  of  Representatives.   Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deak  Tom:  Newspaper  accounts  keep  coming  out  Indicating 
an  increase  in  the  tempo  In  the  export  of  arms,  miuutlons,  and 
other  materials  to  the  warring  countries;  also  accompanied  by 
loans  and  credit  facilities  by  these  nations  In  this  countiy.  I  am 
not  ftUly  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  John8<m  Act  nor  the 
exact  wording  of  the  late  Neutrality  Act.  but  It  dcjes  appear  to  me 
that  we  are  treading  the  same  road  that  led  to  cur  entry  In  the 
last  World  War  Personally.  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  In  any 
respect  about  the  late  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  and.  If  any- 
thine  mv  conviction  Is  strengthened  that  Congress  did  away  with 
a  gocxl  piece  of  legislation.  If  this  thing  keeps  up  the  way  It 
is  going  at  present.  aU  "HeU  and  high  water"  cant  keep  us  out  of 
this  war  The  reason  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  Is  not  In  any 
wav  to  criticize  your  pcsltlon.  because  I  know  that  It  Is  exactly 
in  accord  with  mine,  but  It  does  seem  to  me  that  certain  obaer- 
vailons  can  t>e  made  at  the  present  time  In  regard  to  thU  situation 
which  I  am  becoming  somewhat  apprehensive  about. 

I  was  reading  an  account  the  other  day  of  the  negotiations  for 
sale  of  some  of  our  speediest  airplanes  to  France,  which  wouldb* 
excltialve  of  armament  and  motors.    Thla  airplane  has  Just  very 
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wwomiiUj   b«Ti   brouKht   to   the   public   view    and.   of  course.   I  do    ; 
not  kjicw  whrTh.r  it  ha«  bofn  fcupx-rM-ded  by  some  advance  plan.s,    ; 
but   It  does  appear  to  me  that  such  a  practice  Is  questionable  In    ; 
virw  of  the  fact  thai  we  are  sadly  lacking  In  such  equipment  for 
our  own  forces  i 

I  think  in  final  analysis,  this  thln^  all  bolls  lUelf  down  to  the  | 
dollar  sign  again  Ether  the  preed  of  certain  Individual.-*  In  this 
ccuntry  u  going  to  have  to  be  curtailed,  or  we  are  Rolng  to  become 
a  p«rty  in  thw  war  My  apprehension  abcut  this  matter  Is  In 
part  a  aemsh  one  Ijecause  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  R<  sTve  ofHcer 
in  the  Army  and  do  net  want  to  get  my  head  blown  off  any 
aonner  than  anyone  eUe.  but  will  do  so  if  It  need  be  Be  that 
as  It  may.  the  general  public  is  b<g;nning  to  wondfr  what  in  the 
Hell  i»  going  on.  a*  we  are  definitely  taking  aides  in  this  conflict 
by  our  actlcrvs.  although  we  shout  neutrality  from  the  housetops     . 

I  know  that  you  are  keeping  a  clone  watch  on  this  matter  due 
to  your  ctauiectuin  with  the  Military  Affairs  Ci)mmittee.  and 
further.  I  know  that  your  convictions  upon  this  subject  are 
parallel  with  mv  own  Anything  you  can  do  to  cool  off  the 
anxiety  to  continue  thla  practice  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
th!s  dlatrict  at  Ic.is'. 

Wiih    kindf-st    pt-raonal   regards.   I   beg   to   remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WO    WcAvnu 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF   MIS.SOIRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKI'RFSKNTATIVES 
Wcdneaday.  February  7.  1940 


LETTER   FROM  H    C    LOWRY 


Mr  SHORT  Mr  SprakfT.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  followine;  letter: 

Parksioe  Hotel.  D.  C  .  February  5.  1940. 
Re  Health  legislation 

Dear  Comckessi*/ N  As  you  know,  Con.";reiw  under  the  leadership 
of  both  the  D*-mocralic  and  Republican  Parties,  has  been  most 
ItbcnU  in  making  appropriations  for  public  health.  Each  succeed- 
ing adnUnlatration  has  added  increased  public -health  servtct^  in 
diRerent  ndmtnistra'ive  bureaus  To  cocrdmate  these  functions 
the  President  sunned  Executive  Order  No  7481  In  October  1936. 
which  set  up  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate 
Health  and  Welfare  AclivUios 

T¥sr  c<nnmlttee  thus  created  had  two  definite  objectives  to  fulf\U. 
both  of  which  have  been  sidetracked,  and  the  only  report  the 
committee  has  made  to  date  i-«;  a  report  citing  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional health  program  A  trumped-up  convention  was  called  and 
much  time  and  monev  has  been  spent  to  propagandize  the  so- 
railed  Wagner  health  bill  More  recently  this  program  ha.s  been 
thrown  out  the  window  and  a  hospital  building  program  substi- ' 
tuted  therefor  Such  Is  the  end  result  of  all  the  ballyhoo  and  ex- 
penditure of  money  The  lualth  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are.  a^  they  were,  still  scattered  In  43  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  efffft  the  yearling  profe<;sors  have  offered  legislation  to  chang<» 
about  ever\'thinu  under  the  sun  and  ne.:lected  the  most  prized 
jefrel — public  health  The  mountain  h.is  truly  labored  and  brought 
forth  a  n-.ouse  But  in.stead  of  a  niDU.se  trap  we  are  offered  "fire 
traps."  The  fact  that  this  pn  gram  was  set  in  motion  by  trick 
propaganda  and  the  inside  influence  of  a  mere  handful  of  overly 
ambliious  welfare  workers  who  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  attack- 
ing that  monster— that  small  coterie  of  political  dix-tcrs  under  the 
direct  command  cf  the  medcal  dictator-  is  no  reason  why  Con^jress 
•hculd  fail  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  all-Important  problem 
cf  finding  some  .stlutlon  to  work  out  cur  national  health  problems 

In  the  hope  that  Congress  will  deal  with  this  subject  at  this 
eCMion  I  offer  you  certain  suggestions  which  I  think  you  and  the 
other  Memt>ers"of  Congress  wou'd  appreciate  I  trust  the  Mera- 
l>er!»  of  Contrress  are  well  acquainted  with  the  report  and  recom- 
merxtativ  ns  of  the  interdepartmental  committee  and  the  counter- 
proposals of  the  American  Medical  Association  House  of  Delegates. 
Judging  from  the  remarks  and  opinions  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  whom  I  have  discussed  these  matters,  it  is  evident  that 
Coru:re8s  does  not  agree  with  the  findings  of  the  committee  nor 
the  American  Medical  Association 

To  t>e  specihc.  I  respectfully  submit  that  eenerally  speaking 
ctimpetent  phvsicians  will  not  submit  to  recimentation  by  either 
the  State  or  Federal  Oo\ernment.  and  this  is  true  of  the  American 
people  Few  Individuals  would  tolerate  any  interference  with  the 
free  choice  cf  a  physician  Any  system  cf  compulsory  Insurance. 
State  or  National,  managed  by  bureaucracy,  would  quickly  develop 
into  a  rotten  stench  and  a  political  racket  When  the  Govcm- 
mrnt  tjegins  to  pay  doctor  bUls.  graft  and  corruption  will  run  riot. 
If  any  form  of   State   medicine   were  put   in   operation   and   the 


Governm?nt  selected  the  surgeons.  underUklng  parlors  would  soon 
pop  up  like  mushrooms  on  every  available  street  corner  Padded 
bills  and  kick-back  commissions  would  be  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception.  It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  government  to  dictate  medi- 
cal care  or  the  tvpe  of  therapy  indicated  in  any  given  case  The 
reputation  and  good  will  of  a  physician  or  a  surgeon  would  soon 
depend  upon  his  politics  and  how  much  he  kicked  In  to  the  ward 

boss  ..  ^  ,j 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  long-haired  prcfes-sor  who  would  com- 
pare the  amount  cf  a  surgeons  fee  with  the  price  of  a  haircut,  medi- 
cal ccbl-s  could  be  materially  reduced.  But  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  into  account  comparable  circtun- 
stances.  there  is  little  hope  of  ever  substantially  reducing  the  costa 
of  health  .services  and  maintain  and  Improve  the  standard  of  serv- 
ices we  all  hope  to  attain.  Congressmen  are  for  the  most  part  prac- 
tical. If  not  always  of  the  Intelllgcntia:  therefore  permit  me  to 
mcnilon  some  known  and  proven  facts  m  the  abbtract. 

Namely,  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  and  opt^ratlng  the  public 
hospitals  In  this  country  of  from  400  to  500  beds  Is  equal  to  the 
entire  adminl'^tratlve  cost  cf  any  one  of  several  States  In  this  Union. 
That  Allen  County  In  Indiana  (Fort  Wayne,  the  county  seat)  and 
Allen  County  in  Ohio  (Lima,  the  county  seat)  found  that  they  could 
pay  private  hospitals  and  doctor  bills  to  private  practitioners  cheaper 
than  to  own  aj;d  opr-rate  city  and  county  hospitals.  That  eminent 
surg'.cns  or  phvsiclans  mu.st  have  some  Incentive  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  medicine  and  surgery  and  will  not  work  for  the  wages  we  pay 
bureaucrats.  Who  wovild  patronize  a  doctor  who  collects  50  cents 
for  an  office  call  or  $25  surgical  fees?  How  much  respect  does  the 
public  have  for  a  12.200  per  year  health  ofaccr? 

No  doubt  the  Members  of  Congress  know  of  the  tremendous  cost 
of  medical  care  in  this  country,  and  thus  have  an  Idea  what  social- 
ized medicine  would  cost  the  States  and  the  Federal  Goverimient 
If  so  Contjress  will  deliberately  confine  the  scope  of  national  health 
services  to  the  control  and  eradication,  so  far  as  is  possible,  of  com- 
municable and  so-called  preventable  dlsea.-^es  and  a  program  of 
health  educat.on.  Once  Con^^ess  goes  beyond  these  Um.t.s  and 
em.ploys  private  physicians  and  embarks  upon  a  hospital-building 
program,  both  lus  a  welfare  se-rvlce  of  the  Government,  this  Nation 
is  sTink.  When  the  President  says  that  a  people  cannot  afford  to 
build  a  hospital  but  can  support  and  maintain  It.  he  has  been  sadly 
m:.sinfcrmed  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  will  equal  the  cost 
of  production.  In  other  words,  if  they  cant  find  $300  000  to  build 
and  refund  in  20  years,  how  can  they  raise  $300,000  per  year  to 
maintain  the  project? 

The  individuals  who  would  advocate  government  ownership  of 
hospitals  .should  first  visit  State  ond  Federal  hospitals  It  will  be 
fonnd  that  about  half  of  the  worth-while  equipment  Is  stolen  by 
the  outgoing  staff  when  there  Is  a  change  in  the  administration. 
It  will  be  found  that  graft  and  split  commissions  are  common 
practlce.s.  The  staff  members  are  almost  lOO  percent  political  ap- 
pointees, whose  first  concern  Is  how  much  booty  they  can  rake  up 
for  the  next  campaign  fund.  And.  for  the  most  part  the  surgical 
stall  is  composed  of  doctors  who  cannot  get  on  the  surgical  staff 
of  a  regular  .standardized  hospital,  and  who  "Is  there"  to  operate 
on  anybody  for  anything  in  order  to  qualify.  In  a  manner,  as  a 
surgeon. 

The  individuals  who  would  promote  socialized  medicine,  or 
demand  that  the  Government  employ  physicians  and  surgeons  to 
attend  the  public  generally,  should  first  examine  the  W.  P.  A. 
reports  and  ascertain  how  much  money  has  been  squandered  to 
date  For  instance,  an  Interne  in  Chicago  was  paid  $635  to  operate 
on  two  W.  P.  A.  relief  clients.  Another  young  doctor  of  Chicago 
Heights.  111.  was  paid  $598  50  to  operate  on  two  similar  W  P.  A. 
castas  The.»-e  are  not  exceptions,  but  rather  the  common  rule — If 
ycu  will  only  examine  the  record   (  "Astorbilt "  fees  for  charity). 

Until  1934.  when  the  brain  trust  captured  WashlnRton.  we 
thought  the  Rood  ole  U.  S  A."  had  stepped  far  beyond  the  ideolo- 
gies of  Europe  And.  in  fact,  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  since 
'34  we  have  heard  that  what  was  new  and  worth  while  (?)  was  to 
be  found  in  Europe  in  the  totiUitarlan  States.  As,  for  example. 
State  medicine  But  little  do  they  think.  Should  anyone  Imag- 
ine that  Americans  would  stand  in  line,  not  unlike  cattle,  as  they 
do  in  Europe,  to  wait  their  turn  for  CC  pills  and  a  daub  of 
Iodine''  Nor  do  they  tell  us  that  State  medicine  costs  have  in- 
creased from  8  to  22  percent  in  Europe.  From  the.se  figures  you 
can  well  imagine  what  the  cost  in  America  would  be  with  our 
truly  democratic  political  set-up.  Even  today,  right  here  in 
America,  few  Government  health  clinics,  or  health  officers'  offices, 
would  pass  a  sanitary  Inspection. 

For  the  most  part,  doctors  In  public-health  work  are  of  the 
class  that  graduated  with  little  more  than  a  prescription  book,  a 
tongu"  depressor,  and  a  faint  hope  of  ever  developing  into  a 
physician  or  a  surgeon.  Before  Congress  is  ready  to  in.stitute  a 
new  health  program,  personnel  must  be  trained  But.  first,  what 
we  need  most  now  is  to  stop  gues-sing.  Experiments  In  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  drug  and  drugless  therapy,  are  mandatory. 
Radium  and  X-ray  therapy  have  proven  overrated.  TTie  horse 
and  buggy  ■  cautery  technique  is  back  In  vo«ue  for  cancer  work. 
Blood  "banks  "  have  been  discredited  and  known  to  be  dangerous 
after  the  blood  is  5  days  old  Every  day  we  hear  startling  claims 
m.ade  for  this  and  that  treatment,  only  to  learn  In  a  few  days 
that  It  Is   "out  the  window  " 

It   has   been   said   that    10   percent   of  the  people   can   buy   any- 
thing, that  20  percent  cannot  buy  an>thing.  and  that  70  percent 
can   buy   and   pay.   if   properly  sold      And.    while   there   Is   a   lot   of 
,    truth   m   this,   at   the   same  time  we   know   that  there   are   many 
'   exceptions   to   tliis   rule   when   a   major   illness   occurs.     We   also 


know  of  many  abuses  that  break  this  rule;  such  as  "split  fees."  I 
unnecessary  consultation  lees,  unnecessary  X-ray  pictures  and  | 
lal>oraton.-  fees,  the  doctors  who  demand  a  "kick-back"  from  the 
pathological  laboratories,  surglcal-suppiy  agencies.  opticians, 
anesthetists  and  other  allied  apents.  But.  at  iH-st.  we  know  that 
even  after  these  abuses  have  been  discredited,  there  remains  a 
large  percentage  of  the  70  percent  who  caiiru}t  pay  for  all  advla- 
able  and  necessary  health  costs 

Group  hospitalization  and  Insurance  to  cover  medical  and  sur- 
gical costs  have  he'.p.-d  to  solve  these  needs  to  a  certain  extent. 
Cooperative  group-health  clirucs  have  been  organized,  but  they 
are  of  .«hort  durr.tlon  and  except  for  a  few  that  are  being  heavily 
eubsldlzed  the  Idea  has  been  a  fp.ilure.  Private  f.roup  practi- 
tioners have  orpanlzed  clinics  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  soluiion. 
And  while  a  good  many  such  clinics  are  In  operation,  they  too. 
are  shJit  lived  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  "moving  spirit" 
(individualltv  and  personality)  expires,  the  patient  turn-over,  like 
the  operating  prrsonncl.  loses  faith  and  confidence  Tl.e  Mayo. 
Percy.  Lahey^  Crile.  Gamblr-Mcntgomery.  and  ethers  are  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Johns  Hopk:ns.  the  foremost  clinic  In  America, 
alwavs  runs  in  the  "red  ■ 

Therefore  the  greatest  health  needs,  no  doubt,  are  for  diagnostic 
clinics  eqiiipped  for  the  use  of  the  physician  and  the  20  and  tlie 
70  percent.  If  Congress  confines  the  Government  program  to 
communicable  and  preventable  diseases,  and  an  educational  pro- 
cram  then  cffers  reasonable  accommodations  for  dlagno.stic  serv- 
ices the  m.'-urance  companies  can  and  wUl  write  insurance  within 
the  reach  of  all  employables.  No  doubt,  private  and  local  public 
hospitals  and  clinics  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  In  such  a  program, 
and  the  professionals  wUl  offer  no  resistance  so  long  as  the  pro- 
gram is  kept  free  cf  politics  and  fair  to  all  parties  concerned 
Yes  Congress  might  well  study  the  possibility  of  a  medical 
■West  Point  The  ground  work  must  first  be  laid  Ijefore  any  new- 
health  program  can  be  made  to  operate  economically  Personnel 
Is  mandatorv-.  for  there  is  a  pitiful  need  for  properly  trained  pro- 
fessionals and  allied  agents  in  the  public-health  field  We  have 
only  to  visit  our  prenent-dav  health  clinics  and  review  the  ex- 
periences of  bungling  and  suffering  and  miserable  tre.ntment  our 
fcoldicis  underwent  during  the  last  war.  and  examine  the  staff  of 
veterans'  hospitals  to  realize  the  necessity  of  action  by  Congress, 
If  improvement  In  our  Army.  Navy,  and  publlc-he.ilth  officers'  per- 
sonnel Is  to  be  attained 

Congress  might  at  least  finish  the  Job  the  Interdepartmental  com- 
mittee s?t  out  to  do.  and  coordinate  all  present  Government  health 
functions  in  one  well-coordinated  bureau.  Tliese  functions  migh- 
at  leaf=t  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  therapists  and  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  doctors  of  philo-sophy.  old  ma:ds.  and  clerks  Any  delay 
Is  penny-wjse  and  pound-Iooi:sh.  and  will  cost  the  Government 
millions  of  good  taxpayers'  dollars.  The  Government  is  now  spend- 
Int;  millions  training  personnel  In  certain  subsidized  hospitals 
ai;d  colleges  where  certain  Influences  are  at  work  to  warp  the  minds 
cf  the  professionals  and  allied  agents  If  the  Memb-rs  of  Con- 
gress w-r.l  begin  on  page  181  and  read  the  Mayo-Plthbein-Rock- 
efellcr  chapter  In  the  volume  Medical  Mussolini,  flfth  edition, 
valuable  information  will  be  found  available. 

I    know   >-ou    are    Interested    in    the    atwve   subject    matter,    and    I 
hope    you    can    interest    your    colleagues    to    the    point    that    some 
Immediate  action  Is  taken 
Most  respectfully, 

H.  C.    (Cakltle)    Lowkt. 


The  N.  Y.  A.  in  Action 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OK   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 


UNrVERSTTT    OF    MlWK¥?iOTA. 

Mmneapolis.  February  2,  1940. 
The  Honorable  John  O   Alexander. 

The  Houfc  of  Rt'lyresevtatitvs.  Wa-^hitigton.  D.  C 

My  Dcab  Mr.  AuEtAN-niai:  Enclos«'d  you  will  find  two  reports:  (1> 
Backgrounds  ot  College  N  Y  A  Students  and  (2)  Student  Attitudes 
Toward  Government  Aid  In  Education  Now  that  you  will  soon  b:? 
considering  appropriations  for  a  continuation  of  the  Natlonl  Youth 
Administration  program.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  have  at  hand 
these  materials,  which  give  indication  of  the  success  with  which 
the  program  has  opeiated  at  the  university  and  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

May  I  especially  call  your  attention  to  Backf^rounds  of  College 
N  Y  A.  Students  The  material  on  page  4  shows  the  Income  of 
parents  of  students  who  are  now  serving  as  N  Y.  A.  students  at 
the  University  of  Mnirescta.  You  will  see  that  44.5  percent  of 
the  students  come  from  homes  where  the  Income  Is  less  than  11.000. 
and  almost  70  percent  r».ro  from  homes  where  the  Income  is  less 
thHii  H  500  Couple  this  with  th-  f.ict.  also  shown  in  the  report, 
that  one-linlf  of  thr  students  are  from  homes  with  fotir  or  more 
dcpendcnUi.  and  it  becomes  cli  ar  that  the  N  Y  A  a.s.slstance  is 
meeting  a  need  and  that  it  unqu-sllonably  Is  permitting  proml.slng 
young  men  and  women  to  attend  college  who  could  not  otherwise 
do  sn  because  of  meager  home  resources. 

It  is  also  liit.-restlng  to  notice,  as  shown  on  page  5.  that  almost 
one-fifth  cf  the  N.  Y.  A.  students  at  the  University  of  MInnetota 
are  from  homes  In  which  the  fath'^r  follows  an  aprlcultuml  pursuit 

Yoti  will  find  a  quick  summary  of  the  essential  material  on 
page  10 

I  know,  of  course,  that  in  the  weeks  Immediately  ahead  you  will 
give  full  and  careful  consideration  to  the  necd.s  of  \outh  In  general 
and  to  the  :ippropriatlons  for  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  In  particular. 
Very  uuly  yours, 

Malcolm  M  Williy. 
University  DeaJi  and  Assistant  to  the  Pre^dcnt. 


LETTER  FROM  MALCOLM  M  WILLEY.  DEAN  OP  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  MINNE.Sirr.*.  AND  TWO  REPORTS  SHOWING  PRAC- 
TICAL OPERATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  E>ean 
Malcolm  M.  Willey.  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  together 
with  two  reports  showing  the  practical  working  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
and  Its  timely  assistance  to  promising  men  and  women. 
I  recall  my  c^^•n  very  difficult  problems  of  finding  money  for 
tuition,  clothing,  board,  and  room  rent,  and  other  incidental 
details  of  getting  through  a  great  university,  and  it  is  with  a 
sympathetic  attitude  that  I  submit  this  interesting  and 
instructive  report  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress  and  general 
public: 


BACKCr.OtJNTJS   OF   COLLEGE    N.    T.    A.    STLT)ENT8 

A  report  on  cerUln  aspects  of  the  National  Youth  Admlrniii ration 
program  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  covering  the  period 
Ja:  inrv  1  1934.  to  April  30  1939 
(By  Dorothy  G  Johnson,  director  of  the  employment  bureau.  ?nd 
Malcolm  M  Willey.  university  dean  and  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent) 

On  November  17.  1933.  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion authorized  a  special  allotment  of  lunds  to  the  Minnesota 
emergency  relief  adnilntstraticn  for  an  exjx-rim.ntal  work-relief 
piogrmn  for  college  students.  The  project  hud  t>een  planned  by  a 
State-wide  commisslrn  for  the  education  of  unemployed  youth,  ap- 
pointed by  the  then  Gov.  Floyd  B  Olson,  with  E.  M.  Phillips.  Si  ate 
ccmmLsfiontr  of  education,  as  chairman.  President  Lotls  D  Cofl- 
man.  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  was  chBlrman  of  the  executive 
committee  that  formulated  the  program  for  which  the  Federal  aid 
was  given.  Beginning  in  January  1934.  1,000  college  and  university 
students  In  the  S  ate  of  Minnesota  were  selected  for  assignment  to 
wcrk  projects  on  the  various  campuses,  and  for  the  servlc-es  per- 
formed tliey  were  pa'd  an  average  of  $15  a  month  from  federal 
funds.  (A  special  supplement  provided  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  State  atlded  15  per  Ftudent  per  month  to  the  Federal  earn- 
ings ( 

The  preceding  details  ere  given  b<>cau*e  thpy  marV  the  beginning 
of  what  lias  developed  Into  the  college  phases  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  projzram.  (An  account  of  the  development  of  the 
student-aid  pn  pram  in  Minnesota  Is  contained  In  Biennial  Report 
of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  the  Board  of 
Regents.  1932  34.  pp  305  323  )  Within  a  few  weeks  the  experi- 
mental program  in  Minnesota  was  obviously  a  success,  and  on 
February  2.  1934.  the  Federal  E^mergency  Relief  Admmls- ration 
announced  an  extension  to  Include  all  the  non-profit-makln<? 
collegiate  instltution.s  of  the  country.  In  August  1935  the  Nat.onal 
Youth  Administration  was  created  to  assume  authority  over  the 
Federal-eld  proeram  for  youth,  including  the  ccllece-ald  program. 
In  Us  essenliais  the  student -aid  program  in  the  colleges  ha?  held 
to  the  original  pattern  as  formulated  by  the  Minnesota  conunis^ion 
for  the  educjition  of  unemployed  youth. 

With  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1938-39  students  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  have  been  receiving  the  Federal  aid  for  17 
academic  quarters.  (Tlie  program  began  at  the  outset  of  the  winter 
quart-r.  1933  34  No  aid  Is  given  during  the  tunimer  quarters  ) 
From  the  data  that  follow,  s.ime  significant  and  Interesting  obser- 
vations mav  be  mside  concerning  the  family  ond  economic  back- 
grounds of  the  entire  group  of  National  Youth  Adailnlstratlon 
students.  These  data,  likewise,  are  of  value  In  any  attempt  to 
appraise  the  N.  Y.  A    program. 

Sex  distribution:  Frcm  the  beginning  4.681  individuals  have  been 
recipients  of  the  Federal  assistance  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
(All  data  cover  the  period  January  1.  1934.  through  April  30.  1939. 
These  tabulations  include  collegmte  students  only,  and  exclude 
students  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  schools  of  agriculture. 
which  are  net  of  collegiate  level  yet  are  not  strictly  high  schools.) 
Of  these.  3336  (71.3  percent)  have  been  men  and  1345  (28  7  per- 
cent) have  been  women.  The  fact  that  women  are  represented  In 
the  N  Y  A  group  In  a  smnller  proportion  than  In  the  student  body 
at  large  probably  reflects  a  greater  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
girls  to  atUmpt  a  college  education  on  meager  resources,  and  an 
UQ^lUiogueM  of  parents  to  allow  them  to  do  so.     (In  1937-38.  48 
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prrcrnt  of  the  totAl  university  registration  wus  ffmale  )  What4-ver 
the  c»u»e.  the  fi»cl  to  that  women  siudent^i  huve  profited  relatively 
iMi  by  the  N    Y    A    protcram  than  the  men 

Ffcrnily  Hz*  The  NY  A  ajwistance  is  for  youth  from  families 
Whcwe  resources  are  so  limitf<l  that  without  the  aid  It  would  b« 
Unpoaslble  for  th«>  sens  and  daiwhtern  to  attend  coUeire  Table  I 
ahows  the  number  of  dep«Mulent«  In  the  families  from  which  the 
■tudent.1  were  drawn  This  should  be  r^ad  as  follows:  In  278  ctLsc» 
the  student  himself  waa  the  only  dep«-ndent.  whUh  would  mfan 
that  the  family  consisted  of  a  father  or  a  m  uher  and  the  student. 
In  1.13«  ra.ses  there  wa«  one  dejjendent  besides  tht  student,  which 
m  most  Inntaiicos  would  meT»n  a  one-child  family  with  mother  and 
father  lx>th  alive,  but  miKht  mean  a  widow  or  widower  with  two 
children,  one  of  which  is  the  student. 

Tabls  1 — Number  of  drpemdent^  of  parent  cr  guardian  in  the  fam- 
iltei  frt/yn  which  U'tiier.'rity  of  M:nnr.^nta  National  Youth  Adrn.n- 
tstratton  students  hate  been  drawn.  Jan    1.  1934  Apr.  30.  1939 
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The  larg'nt  single  grroiip  of  students  Is  from  families  ccnslsting 
of  the  parenta  and  h!m«elf  (24  3  percent)  with  the  three-dependents 
family  (parents  and  two  children)  a  close  second  {22  percent). 
That  the  N  Y.  A.  proRram  haa  assisted  students  from  larger  families 
to  attend  college  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  47  8  percent  of  the 
Minnesota  N  Y  A  stud'-nls  are  from  homes  with  four  or  more 
dependenu  (typical:  father,  mother,  and  three  children).  When 
the  data  of  table  I  are  coupled  with  those  on  family  income  (table 
2)  the  need  for  some  supplementary  assistance  If  the  children  are 
to  attend  college  is  evidt  nt 

Table  1  alNO  reveals  that  11  percent  of  the  students  axe  entirely 
on  their  own  resources  in  attendii'.g  college;  for  such  students,  the 
N  Y  A  assistance  is  clearly  imp  >riant.  even  though  the  earnm'.is 
from  this  source  must  l)e  further  svipplemented  (See  Dorothy  O. 
Johnson  and  Malcolm  M  Willcy.  the  Supplementary  Needs  of 
N  Y  A  Colle»Te  Students.  School  and  Society  48:  SO.S  568  (October 
39.  193S)   >     The  group  also  contains  64  «elf-supp<)rtlng  orphans 

These  data  have  implications  in  coni^id  nng  any  thet^ry  of  demo- 
cratic education  It  co^ts  money  to  attend  college,  even  a  public 
inatitut.on  If  the  costs  mount  to  a  point  that  precludes  atU'nd;\nce 
by  students  from  families  whose  economic  resources  are  limited  by 
family  sl/<*  or  by  s.niall  earninsis  of  pirents  or  g".:ardians.  educatirnal 
cppv)rtunitles  liecome  a.«ait^ctated  with  class,  and  the  democratic 
tradition  m  some  degree  bre.iks  down.  This  is  why  the  data  on 
family  depei.deacy  are  lmj;ortant  and  become  more  to  in  con- 
junction with  the  data  of  table  2  on  total  annual  income 

Table  2--rnfai  annual  income  of  parent  or  guardian  in  familie.n 
f'otn  which  Vntier^tty  of  Minnesota  Sattnnal  Youth  Adminis- 
tration students  have  been  drawn.  Jan.  1.  1934- Apr.  30,  1939 
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can  hardly  malnt.iln  th-mselves  and  also  have  ri^sotirces  adequate 
to  send  their  children  to  college  In  normal  times  the  problems 
of  educating  the  children  at  the  hlrher  levels  would  tie  creat; 
in  periods  of  depres.<:!on  thefse  problems  are  aRsravated  Unless 
children  from  such  families  are  to  l>e  deprived  of  higher  education, 
aid  for  them  In  meeting  their  college  expenses  must  come  from 
some  source,  ana  it  Is  to  be  remembered  that  when  business 
rondlti.ms  are  brid.  It  Is  Increasincly  difficult  for  student-s  to  help 
themselves,  by  obtaining  supplementary  employment  (see  Mal- 
co  m  M  WlUey:  D^pre  sion.  Recovery  and  Kigher  Education,  ch. 
13,  on  "Student  financial  problems  and  the  depression."  New 
York:   McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  1937) 

Further  substantiation  of  these  points  Is  found  in  the  occu- 
pational data  on  table  3  Almost  one-fifth  (18  2  percent)  of  the 
total  of  3  262  ca-ses  for  which  data  arc  availabl".  are  from  families 
where  the  breadwinner  Is  on  relief,  unemployed,  or  working  for 
W.  P  A  If  petty  pensioners  are  added,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
group  is  Involved  (aggregate.  23  3  percent).  Here  Ls  clear  evidence 
that  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  Is  touching  students  who  need  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  an  education.  If  public  assistance  Is  not 
available  for  the.se  students,  what  Is  the  alternative?  Again  the 
democratic  theory  of  education  Intrudes  itself. 

Table  3  — Occupation  or  source  of  income  of  parent  or  guard'an  in 
families  from  which  Universiti/  of  Minnesota  National  Youth 
Administration  students  have  been  drawn.  Jan  1.  1934-Apr.  30. 
1939' 
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nuntly  Incon.e  Of  the  entire  t:rrt;p  of  students.  44  5  percent 
esOM  from  homes  in  which  the  major  nreadwinner  h.id  an  annual 
Income  of  »1  (XW  or  le^s  (Some  .\ttempt  has  been  made  to  in- 
clude a  ca*h-oquivalent  fitjure  for  farm  families  )  Almost  70 
percent  (t59J  percent)  of  the  stiidtnts  are  from  homes  with  an 
Income  of  leas  th.in  11,500  More  than  85  percent  have  p^irents 
•amine  leas  than  »2  (XX) 

T^MS*  data  of  table  2  are  an  effective  answer,  bafed  on  5'j  years 
of  experience,  to  any  criticisni  that  numl>ers  of  students  are 
receivmi;  N  Y  A.  help  who  do  not  need  it  Families  with  In- 
comes of  less  than  •2,000  and  of  the  sizes  indicated  In  table  1 


Source  of  Inconie 


Numbrr 


.\KTiiultiirsl  i>ur«tiits 

.•^tn.Tl'l'ii.simsji  owiHTs  . .   — 

pmptoyiv^  .>f  husiness  an<l  imlustry 

(*T<>ff«'i<>naI       

I'uhlic  ■vrvice  

K<liirttii>n  'leachk-rs  and  administrative)-.. 

."^killr.l  tniiies 

I,,«l"inrs  -  

K-lief  

\\.-rks  ProKTPSS  .\dininkIration 

lVn.<!iiirMT<     

1  tH'tiii'loyi'il..,. .. 

llonirri'.aLi  rs     ..» 

|)(itne>i)r  s-rvio»'     

Income  from  cai'itai  • 

.Mimony 


T(>tat 


37V 
.W7 
151 

i;« 

17 
2'J3 
Iffi 
1H7 
341 
l«i5 
1G6 

71 

30 
128 

13 


3,383 


Perernt 


i«t  n 
li  ft 

lii  s 
4.6 
4.3 

.5 
8.B 
.S3 
.1  7 
7.4 
S  I 
5.1 
X3 
II 
3  9 

.4 


1(«.0 


'  The  huv  in  thi<  t>il.l«>  i<  :'.2»'>2  e-,k<«p<i;  a<lf'iuate  data  wen*  nnt  olit.Tinp<l  in  thr  rarly 
months  of  th<-  jin  pr^m.     Th<Tr  i.-*  les.-;  than  4  imtcvi-.I  uf  overlappinir  in  lh«-  cati-jroru-s. 
*  Inclu'le*  annuities,  n-nt  from  pro|i«>rty.  etc. 

As  mlpht  be  expected  In  Minnesota.  18  6  percent  of  the  students 
are  fiom  farm  families,  a  percentage  that  exceeds  that  for  owners 
of  small  business  enterprlsea  (groceries,  oil  stations,  etc.)  or  for 
emplovecs  In  business  and  industry.  The  categories  of  table  3  reveal 
aean  that  the  N  Y  A.  aid  Is  gclng  Into  families  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  economic  scale. 

As  a  final  check  on  the  economic  status  of  the  students,  data 
concerning  the  annual  liabilities  of  the  parent  or  guardian  with 
respect  to  interest  charges.  lifc-in.'=urance  charges,  etc..  were  com- 
piled (In  the  first  months  of  the  program  these  data  were  not 
requested,  which  explains  the  "not  given"  ca^cs  in  table  4.) 
Table  4  shows  that  43  4  percent  of  the  parents  or  guardians 
had  fix.-d  charges  of  less  than  $100.  whereas  56  6  percent  of  them 
had  fixed  charges  In  excess  of  tlOO,  running.  In  8  9  percent  of  the 
cases,  to  $500  or  more  These  data  must  be  read  In  connection  with 
the  Incom.e  figures  of  table  2  and  when  this  is  done  It  is  further 
confirmed  that  the  students  have  been  drawn  from  homes  where 
resources  are  meager  It  Is  failure  to  have  knowledge  of  such  facta 
as  are  shown  in  ttble  4  that  lead-s  to  some  criticism  regarding  eli- 
gibility for  N  Y  A  appointment  In  the  specific  Instances  that  are 
sometimes  questioned  by  other  students  or  outsiders  Income 
alone  is  not  a  suOictent  criterion  In  making  N.  Y  A.  appointments; 
aa  alreadv  shown,  sl/e  of  family  and  family  dcbt.s  and  other  lia- 
bMitles  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  needs  of  any  single 
student.  The  amounts  shown  in  table  4  are  absolutely  not  large 
in  most  of  the  ca.ses  but  they  are  to  be  considered  In  relation  to 
the  annual  incomes  of  table  2  A  fixed  charge  of  $500  on  an  Income 
of  $1,500  or  $2  000  does  nssume  relative  magnitude  In  the  family 
budget;  a  charge  of  $100  against  an  Income  of  $1  000  is  likely  to 
have  an  Important  Ix-aring  on  whether  or  not  children  may  go  to 
college. 

T.\BLE  4  —  7"ofa/  annual  f.xcd  Habilities  of  parent  or  guardian  of 
Minnesota  National  Youth  Administration  students,  Jan.  1,  1934- 
Apr.  30.  1939 


Amount 


Number     P»reeiit 


SI  to  $ino 

2.029 
740 

»S»7 
2M 

1-.* 
417 

4.681 

4.T4 

$iui  t.i  $jn) 
rjni  To  $:•«) 

— 

15  8 
H  5 

JkHlto  $.Vl) 

jvmsn.i  up 
Not  f iven   . 



S  « 

4  2 

R  9 

irt  « 

Total. 

loao 
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Duration  of  N.  Y.  A.  appointments:  Attention  thus  far  has 
focused  prlmarllv  upon  the  economic  background  of  the  4.681 
students  who  have  received  Federal  work-relief  assistance  at  the 
University  cf  MmncEota.  It  now  shifts  to  the  question  of  the 
duration  of  the  aid.  For  what  periods  of  time  have  the  students 
bten  on  the  N.  Y  A.  roUs?  Is  there  any  indication  that  the 
students  become  dependent  upon  N.  Y  A.  and  that  a  small  group 
Is  carried  along  year  after  year?     Or  are  the  benefits  t.pread.J 

Table  5  i>hows  the  duration  of  the  appolntmrnt.i.  Three  aca- 
demic quarters  is  the  modal  duration  of  appointment  (27.1  per- 
cent). The  table  Is  somewhat  overweighted  in  the  one-,  two-,  and 
three-quarter  categories  b<cau.se  of  the  appointments  made  during 
1938^9.  yet.  as  the  da '.a  indicate,  the  percentu^ze  figures  drop 
th.xrply  after  the  threc-qu;atcr«  group.  (Students  appointed  at  the 
bcs-lnning  of  the  spring  quarter,  1938-39.  and  who  were  t-liU  on 
the  rolls  when  the  tabulation  was  made.  April  30.  1939.  arc  included 
In  the  one-qu.irtor  group.  The  le.ss-than-onr-quailcr  category 
contains  students  who  canceled  their  appointments  before  com- 
pleting one  academic  quarter  as  N.  Y.  A.  students.)  After  nine 
quarters  are  passed  (2  academic  years)  the  numbers  are  negligible. 
Tliere  is  thus  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  students 
as  a  group  are  favored  by  making  them  dependent  on  the  program. 
Only  one  student  has  been  on  the  list  from  the  cutset — a  boy 
starling  as  a  freshman  and  now  going  on  with  a  medical  education. 
Table  5  ccrrcborates  what  has  previously  been  stated:  That  N.  Y.  A. 
is  supplementary  aid;  no  student  could  depend  upon  it  solely  for 
support  during  his  college  course.  As  It  has  worked  out  over  the 
ptriod  of  nearly  6  vcars.  three  academic  quarters  of  N.  Y.  A.  assist- 
ance IS  the  optimum  supplement,  which  in  money  terms  would  be 
an  average  of  $135  per  student. 
Tabu:    5 Dr^rafton    of   appointments   of   University    of    Minnesota 

National    Youth    Administration   students.   Jan.    1,    1934-Apr.   30, 
1939 


Duration  of  ai>|»nintment 


Less  than  1  (juarter. 

1  quarter... 

2  quarters 

3  quarters 

4  quarters 

5quart«TS 

6quart<TS 

7  quarters 

8  quarters 

f  quarters  

10  quart'  rs 

11  quarters . 

12  quarters 

13  quart*rs 

14  quarters 

LI  quarters 

ISquarters 

17  quart**rs 


Total. 


Number 

Percent 

M3 

6.2 

886 

i.<i.g 

,WI 

12  5 

1,'J»W 

27  1 

350 

7.5 

2SK 

5.5 

438 

tt,4 

146 

3.1 

116 

2.5 

187 

4,0 

64 

1.4 

51 

1.1 

66 

1.4 

13 

.3 

5 

.1 

2 

.0 

0 

.0 

1 

.0 

4,681 

lUO.O 

Reasons  for  cancelation:  Except  durirT  the  first  months,  a  record 
has  been  kept  of  all  cancelations  oi  N.  Y.  A.  appointments  falling 
within  the  academic  year  Students  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year,  for  whatever  cau.«*s— including  graduation— are  not 
counted  in  the  tabulation.  In  table  6  It  is  seen  thai  the  largest 
single  group  of  cancelations  is  for  the  purpose  ot  taking  onother  Job. 
Presumably  the  new  Jobs  either  pny  higher  rates  or  permit  greater 
monthly  earnings  than  under  N  Y.  A.  (The  maximum  earnings  of 
a  student  under  N.  Y  A.  are  $20  a  month  from  the  Federal  funds, 
and  the  average  earnings  of  the  group  must  be,  by  N.  Y.  A  repula- 
tlcn  $15  per  month  p?r  sttident  i  That  students  drop  the  N  Y  A. 
aFpomtmenis  to  obtain  other  work  Is  in  itself  evidence  t!;at  no  gen- 
eral bad  habits  of  ■deppi.d^ncy"  develop  under  the  program— as  Is 
sometimes  charged  by  the  critics. 

Table  6 — Reasons  for  cancelation  of  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion arfpointments.  University  of  Minnesota.  Jan.  1.  1934^  Apr. 
30.    1939 


Ke».«<>n>  for  cancrlation 


T)T"pp*<l 

Financial 

Another  job 

Illn«~» 

flrh'luatton  "lurinr  schofd 
Toii  much  time  iuvolved. 

Homtwitie 

Miscellaneous  rea.sons 

Not  given 

Total 

Illness  accounts  for  tlie  next  largest  group  of  resignations  (11.5 
percent),  and  the  third  largest  numlKT  are  for  financial  reasons, 
which  m.eans  that  the  students  are  not  able  to  supplement  the 
N  Y.  A.  income,  and  hence  must  cancel.  It  should  be  repeated 
that  no  student  can  maintain  himself  at  the  university  on  $1d  or 
even  $20  a  month;  hence  whatever  is  earned  through  the  Federal 
work  relief  must  be  supplemenUMl  by  other  earnings,  by  borrowing, 
or  by  funds  from  home.  About  10  percent  of  the  students  are  not 
able  to  And  the  supplement  and  drop  out.    In  a  few  cafacs  studtuta 


Number 

Percent 

— 

38 

IIH 

3(3 

ill 

57 

89 

32 

116 

156 

4.0 

10.  H 

27.3 

11.5 

5.9 

8.U 

8.3 



12.1 
16.2 

9C3 

100  0 

are  able  to  borrow  for  their  education  and  cancel  the  rederal  aid. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  under  N,  Y,  A  the  studenta  must  work 
for  the  money  they  earn;  they  are  pnld  the  prevailing  student 
rates.  In  some  curricula  the  academic  .schedules  are  so  heavy  that 
it  is  onlv  with  great  dilflrultv  that  students  can  find  the  time  for 
the  academic  requiremente  and  the  N.  Y,  A  work  requlrenrents  as 
well.  It  is  the.'^  t-tudents  especially  that  st'ck  borrowed  funds  as  a 
means  of  conserving  their  time  for  academic  work. 

Tlie  miscellaneous  group  of  cancelations  contains  widely  divergent 
reasons,  from  marriage  to  death;  removal  from  the  city  al.'io  falls 
here.  Tlie  "dropped"  category  contains  Bchola.stic  failures,  unsat- 
isfactory work  hi-siory,  and  rare  disciplinary  cases. 

All  these  data  point  to  the  conclusion  that  while  etudi  nts  ap- 
prsHTiate  the  N.  Y.  A.  suisistance,  the  program  by  no  nuuns  should 
be  regarded  as  tts.-urliig  an  easy  and  comfortable  road  to  higher 
education.  Any  idea  that  N.  Y.  A.  students  are  a  painpertd  and 
piivlltged  group,  with  all  worries  removed,  is  obviously  false. 

Sun.mary  observations:  This  brief  survey  of  facts  pertaining  to 
the  4,G81  students  at  the  Univcrsiiy  oi  Minnesota  wlio  have  in  17 
quarters  received  as.sist.tnce  through  Federal  work-relief  programs 
(F.  E.  R.  A..  N    Y.  A.)   leads  to  these  general  observations; 

1.  The  N  Y.  A.  program,  as  il  works  out.  is  more  helpful  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  men  student-s  than  of  women  students.  Judged 
by  the  relative  number  of  appoiutnunts. 

2  Nearly  one-half  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  students  are  from  homes  with 
four  or  more  dependt  nts. 

3.  The  pconcmic  need  of  the  N.  Y  A.  students  may  be  Judged  from 
the  fact  that  70  percent  of  the  students  are  from  homes  whore  the 
breadwinner  earns  less  than  $1,500  a  year;  in  44.5  percent  of  the 
homes,  the  annual  earnings  are  less  than  $1,000. 

4.  Sludv  of  the  occupational  groupings  of  parents  substantiates 
further  the  fact  that  the  students  are  from  lower  economic  clas.ses; 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  students  are  from  families  where  the  bread- 
winner is  unemployed,  on  W.  P.  A.,  or  on  relief. 

5  Analj-sis  of  the  fixed  liabilities  of  the  families  (Interest,  In- 
surance, etc  )  further  indicates  the  imilted  extent  of  the  economic 
resources  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  students  and  the  families  from  which  they 
are  drawn. 

6.  The  N.  Y.  A  program  Is  a  supplementan,-  program,  in  that 
students  must  have  some  resource.*  in  addition  to  the  N.  Y.  A. 
earnings  if  they  are  to  remain  in  college.  The  largest  single  group 
of  students  has  the  N.  Y  A  assistance  for  a  period  of  three  aca- 
demic quarters.     No  dependency  on  N.  Y.  A.  appears  to  develop, 

7.  The  data  for  the  4,681  students  ral.se  sharply  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  iheorv  of  democratic  education.  With  nsmf;  educational 
costs,  it  becomes  propresslvely  difficult  as  one  descends  the  family 
earnings  scale  for  vcuth  to  find  the  re8.)urces  with  v.hlch  to  enter 
and  remain  In  college.  All  studies  of  scholastic  accomplishment 
of  N.  Y  A.  studcnt,s,  at  Minnesota  and  elsewhere,  show  It  to  be 
high.  There  is  everv  reason  to  believe  that  without  the  N  Y  A. 
a.ssistanre,  larpe  numbers  of  these  .successful  .students  would  be 
unable  to  complete  their  education.  The  alternative  to  some  form 
of  as.sistance  for  Impoverished  students  of  promise  is  education  on 
the  basts  of  ability  to  pay,  which  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  demo- 
cratic principles  and  tradition.  The  N.  Y  A.,  while  it  docs  not 
a.ssure  a  college  covirs^e  to  every  promising  young  man  and  woman, 
is  one  factor  making  it  posf-lblc  for  la'-ge  numbers  of  students 
to  continue  Into  higher  education  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  do  so. 

(From  School  and  Society.  October  21.  1939.  vol.  50.  No    1295] 

STTHJENT    ATTrrrDES    TOWARD    GOVTRNMENT   AID    IN    EDUCATTON 

Newspapers  throughout  the  United  States  durintr  the  las*,  week  In 
Augtist  carried  news  articles  concerning  a  report  on  stu  lent  atti- 
tudes with  respect  to  financing  educational  costs  prepared  under 
the  Buonsorship  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journali.sm  of  Columbia 
University.  (See  also  School  and  Society,  50;  376  377.  St^Jtenibcr 
16  1939.1  The  general  conclufi'on  of  the  study,  which  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Elmo  Roper,  of  Colimibia.  Is  that 
student  opinion  Is  opposed  to  Oovernment  aid  In  the  financing  of 
the  students'  educiition.  A  secondary  oboervation  b:i.«ed  on  the 
report  i.s  that  the  data  refute  those  who  charge  that  some  of  the 
leading  educational  Institutions  have  becfime  centers  of  socialistic 
aiid  communistic  theories  of  government  and  economics.  The  con- 
clusions, with  data,  were  presented  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  in 
a  letter  to  President  Butler. 

Tlie  widespread  circulation  of  the  report  and  Its  conclusion,  which 
In  turn  gave  rise  to  numerous  editorial  comments  in  the  news- 
papers. Is  alone  sufficient  Justification  for  a  more  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  sttidy.  To  the  writer,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  report 
as  supplied  bv  Dean  Ackerman,  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
basis  for  questioning  the  data  as  presented,  as  well  as  the  con- 
clusions which  Dean  Aekerman  has  drawn  from  them  In  his  letter. 

The  report  gives  no  indication  of  the  exact  methods  employed 
by  Professor  Roper  in  conducting  the  study.  It  merely  says.  "By 
nienns  of  a  questionnaire  and  personal  interview,  based  on  the 
technique  which  Professor  Roper  orlpinated  and  has  used  with 
conspicuous  success  In  making  surveys  of  public  opinion  for  For- 
tune magazine,  we  obtained  Information  which  will  be  of  value  to 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  "  Further,  "Professor  Roper 
and  his  ptalT  Interviewed  a  representative  croas-sectlon  of  the 
economic  groups  among  frethmen,  6<^jphomores,  Juniors,  and  seniors 
In  the  following  universities:  East^— Harvard,  Brown,  Syracuse,  and 
Columbia;  South — Tulane,  Alabama,  and  Vanderbllt;  Middle  West — 
Mlmiesota.  Northwestern.  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Michigan,  and  Ohio 
Sute;  West — California  and  Washington." 
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Two  qiMwtlCTW  WftP  asked  bearing  directly  on  the  matter  of 
flnanclng  an  iducatlnn:  -WhJrh  of  these  do  you  think  Is  the  best 
way  for  capable  but  needy  students  now  In  colleges  or  universities  to 
get  financial  aMlatance?"'  The  alurnaUvea.  as  ahown  In  the  tables 
accompanying  the  report,  are  these: 

( 1 1    Private  and  or  university  part-time   employment 

(2)  Privately    endowed    and  or    university    scholarshlpw. 
(3t    Private  and  or  university  leans 

(4)  United  SUtes  and  or  State  governmint  aid  (The  second 
question  put  the  flr^t  cne  In  reverse  form:  "Are  there  any  of  these 
trr-m  which  you  think  students  should  not  receive  financial  assist- 
ance?" In  reply  5  4  percent  opposed  part-time  work.  24  2  percent 
eppo!«ed  Ooverrment  aid  27  3  percent  did  not  favor  loans.  1  percent 
cppoeed  !«cholarMh!po  The  category  "None"  ctntalns  18  4  perctnt 
and  "Dont  know"  23  7  percent) 

Imrriedlately  an  ambiguity  Intrudes  upon  the  reader  which  may 
well  have  been  present  to  Influence  the  responses  of  the  1.507 
students  aru>wering  Is  the  a.-'slstance  cf  the  National  Ytiuth  Ad- 
ministration university  part-time  cmplo>-ment  or  Is  It  Oovernment 
aid?  The  fact  is  that  under  the  program  if  the  N  Y  A.  the  stu- 
dents work  at  tasks  as.-^lRned  by  the  ln.-titutlons.  but  are  paid  from 
Federnl  funds  T)ie  students  know  that  they  work  for  their  money; 
how  many  of  th-m  give  thought  to,  or  have  precise  knowledge  of. 
the  vmrre  of  the  fund>!  with  which  they  are  paid  Is  an  unknown 
factor  But  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  many  students,  con- 
fronted with  the  alternatives  listed  above  would  not  make  the 
clear  distinction  tn-tween  items  1  and  4.  and  there  Is  no  indication 
In  the  report  that  dlstinrtlons  were  dra\»'n  for  them 

Professor  FU^per's  dnta  Indicate  student  opinion  to  be  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  la'-i;est  group  42  5  percent,  prefers  part-time  employment. 
|lt  U  not  clear  that  student*  would  not  classify  N  Y.  A  Jobs  as 
part-time  employment,  as  euKgested  above  In  fact.  In  E)ean  Acker- 
man's  own  concUi-sions  there  is  a  basis  fur  thus  very  confusion.  He 
writes:  "As  capable  and  needy  students  prefer  part-time  work  to 
loans  or  acholar'hips,  it  may  l>e  necessary.  In  order  to  attract  this 
type  of  student,  for  educational  institutions  to  adjiist  their  ciurrlLUla 
and  avlst  studenta  to  obtain  part-time  employment."  Is  N.  Y  A. 
as.si»tance  p.»rt-time  work?  Obviously  it  Is.  and  students  so  regard 
It.  It  would  not  appear  that  there  Is  room  for  argument  as  to 
whether  studentj*  do  or  do  not  like  part-time  work  They  do.  The 
Issue  really  centers  on  whether  or  not  part-time  work  can  be  made 
availab'e.  and  by  whom  | 

(2 1   The  second  major  proup.  32  3  percent,  favors  scholarships 

(3)  Only  14.5  percent  consider  university  or  private  loans  dc- 
alrable 

(4»  The  smallest  group,  T.4  percent,  would  l>e  receptive  to  Federal 
cr  State  aid. 

It  la  the  last  Item  that  raises  specific  doubts,  especially  since 
approximately  10  percent  of  all  collepe  students,  16  to  24  years  of 
age.  inclusive,  are  now  recipients  if  N.  Y  A  assistance,  whl^-h  Is.  of 
course,  a  form  of  governmental  aid  Furthermore.  Judged  by  the 
experience  of  at  least  one  of  the  Institutions  sampled  by  Professor 
Rop.-r  t  Minnesota*.  If  N  Y  A.  funds  were  available  a  considerably 
lartjer  percentage  of  students  would  bo  willing  to  accept  the  Federal 
wo;k  a.s«:stance  It  is  difScult  to  account  for  the  7.4  percent  fhuwn 
by  Froft-ascr  Uoper  s  results  as  receptive  to  Federal  cr  State  aid  In 
the  light  of  the  known  desires  of  students  and  their  parents  to 
obtain  the  N   Y   A  help      Only  two  explanations  suggest  themselves: 

(1>  That  numl>ers  cf  students  who  are  not  "receptive"  to  Federal 
aid.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  taking  It. 

(3)  That  somewhere  there  U  a  flaw  In  Profes.sor  Roper's  siunp'.lnig 
of  students  or  Institutions  or  In  the  fmming  of  his  questions. 

The  writer  l>elleve«  the  explanation  falls  under  Item  (2i.  A 
pOti<JbIe  ambiguity  with  respect  to  classlflcatlon  of  N.  Y.  A.  asslU- 
ance  has  been  noted.  It  is  also  poeslble  that  were  the  data  classiflfd 
by  public  and  private  Institutions.  furtluT  dllTerenccs  minht  be 
reveoled.  though  the  N  Y  A  asfi-^tnnce  has  been  generally  accepted 
by  both  private  and  puMic  institutions. 

In  view  of  these  difflcultles.  th-^  >*Tlter  Is  unwilling  to  accept  the 
conclusion  drawn  bv  Dean  Ackerman: 

•The  real  .significance.  I  think,  of  present  student  opinion  towfird 
the  financing  of  education  Is  the  opposition  to  Oovernment  aid. 
Students  do  not  favor  a  sp«'nding-lending  policy  to  help  them  make 
their  way  In  the  world.  Only  74  percent  of  the  students  interviewed 
considered  aid  by  FeiUral  or  State  governments  as  d.-slrable." 

Incidentally.  Insofar  as  the  report  Itself  shows  there  Is  no 
reference  to  -spendlng-lending. "  and  to  the  WTlter  this  Jump  from 
the  data  to  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  "spendlng-lending  '  policy 
la  something  of  a  non-sequ;tur. 

Nor  Is  the  writer  willing  to  take  the  additional  step  and  accept 
this  observation  drawn  frt  m  the  study  by  O.-an  Ackerman; 

"Those  who  have  been  charging  that  some  cf  the  leadtnR  unU-er- 
alttes  In  the  United  States  have  become  cent*-rs  cf  socialistic  and 
communistic  tbeories  of  government  and  economics  should  study 
these  statistics.  University  studenta  today  are  not  applying  the 
prevailing  debt  theory  of  political  economy  In  their  own  lives,  nor 
are  they  looking  forward  to  the  Oovernment  to  provide  them  with 
jobn  •  •  •  All  of  the  International  and  rational  political  and 
economic  Jargon  which  they  have  heard  outside  the  classroom,  and 
perhaps  In  a  f t  w  classrooma.  lias  not  caused  thein  to  looe  faith  in 
oppiutunlties  for  careers  in  existing  American  enterprises  and  pro- 
feasaona,  nor  have  they  been  attracted  by  the  bonanza  of  G^jvem- 


ment  debt  or  private  borrowing  as  an  educational  nld.  Students 
prefer  to  work  for  their  education,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  Im- 
portant, they  are  preparing  to  work  for  a  living  outside  of  govern- 
mental Jobs  after  they  are  graduated"  (Part  of  these  observation! 
relate  to  other  qu-stlona  In  Professor  Rcpcrs  study  en  career  choices. 
A  report  on  these  Is  promised  later,  and  conuneut  must  be  withheld 
until  the  data  are  available  for  study.) 

It  Is  obvious  from  these  generalizations  that  Professor  Roper  and 
Dean  Ackerman  believe  their  study  provides  a  basts  for  concluding 
that  students  look  with  disfavor  upon  Government  student  old. 
and.  altliouch  It  Is  not  mentioned  specifically,  the  report  might 
easily  be  ti-.ken  as  an  arsrument  against  Federal  or  St.^te  aid  for 
students,  which  would  Include  the  aid  provided  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  One  may  also  wonder  if  the  report  has 
Implications,  not  only  for  Government  student  aid  but  also  for 
public  education  as  a  whole  How  and  where  does  one  draw  the 
line  between  th**  assistance  given  individual  students  throutrh  such 
a  program  as  the  N  Y.  A  and  the  assistance  given  students  by  the 
more  general  sub-idy  that  Is  Involved  in  State  or  municipal  institu- 
tions? Is  it  implied  that  the  enormous  expenditures  of  the  States 
and  some  municipalities  for  support  of  higher  education  Involve 
socialistic  and  communistic  tendencies?  Obviously  not;  then  why 
Introduce  the  connotations  that  adhere  to  the  argument  that  since 
only  7  4  percent  of  the  sample  favor  Government  student  aid  there 
Is  no  cause  for  alarm  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  have  thought 
that  universities  and  colleges  are  centers  of  Communist  and  Social- 
ist theories  of  government  and  economics?  One  cannot  but  sense 
that  the  argument,  ris  drawn,  involves  both  a  considerable  deirree 
of  antagonism  to  public  support  of  education  (or.  at  least  direct 
aid  to  students)  and  a  non  sequitur  with  respect  to  conservative- 
radical  attitudes. 

A  second  ambiguity  involves  the  point  of  whether  the  questions 
a.sked  were  interpreted  by  the  students  as  calling  for  their  opinions 
with  resp)ect  to  present  practice  or  to  an  ideal  situation.  Ideally, 
private  initiative  in  acquiring  an  education  and  full  reliance  upon 
private  resources  may  be  best.  As  an  ideal,  the  fact  could  be 
accepted  that  over  40  percent  of  th?  individuals  in  the  sample 
prefer  part-time  employment  as  a  mc^ns  of  acquiring  an  education. 
In  a  world  In  which  private  part-time  employment  were  readily 
available.  It  mlcht  follow  that  most  students  would  prefer  the 
private  employment  to  Government  aid.  But  what  of  students  In 
a  world  In  which  part-time  employment  Is  not  available  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  students  who  seek  and  can  profit  from  hiiihcr 
education?  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  data  of  the 
studv  may  indicate  that  appreciable  numbers  of  .students  have 
sw.Tl'owed  their  Ideals  and  accepted  Federal  aid.  But  the  conclu- 
sions of  Dean  Ackerman  are  not  framed  In  terms  of  the  distant 
future  in  which  Ideals  will  be  achieved  but  in  terms  of  the  present. 
This  leads  directly  to  the  question  of  how  deserving  students  aro 
to  receive  assistance  in  acquiring  a  hlehcr  education;  and.  speclfl- 
callv.  It  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  there  Is  not  an  obligation 
upon  the  part  of  the  Government — State.  Federal,  or  municipal — 
to  provide  as.<.istance  to  tho.se  needy  students  who  show  scholastic 
promise  but  who.  through  111  fortune,  may  not  have  the  resources 
to  meet  the  costs  that  are  Involved. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  not  all  college  students  who  want 
private  employment  can  get  It;  there  is  ample  evidence  that  these 
same  students  do  not  have  private  resources  with  which  to  finance 
their  higher  schooling.  Not  as  an  ideal  but  as  a  matter  of  present 
fact,  what  Is  to  become  of  these  students?  Are  they  to  be  denied 
the  opportunities  of  college?  Is  education  to  become  a  matter  cf 
cla&s.  available  only  to  the  ecmomlcally  successful?  If  so.  what 
becomes  of  the  democratic  theory  as  it  pertains  to  education?  It  Is 
bcElde  the  point,  it  appears  to  the  wTltcr.  to  talk  of  "the  bonanza 
of  Gcvcrnment  debt"  or  the  prevailing  "debt  theory"  If  the  need 
for  helping  deserving  students  exists.  That  It  does  exist  has  b?en 
shown  by  various  studies.  (See  Alvln  C.  Eurlch  and  James  E  Wert, 
Applicants  for  Federal  Aid  at  Minnesota  Colleges.  University  of 
Minnefota.  1917:  also  Dorothy  G.  Johnson  and  Malcolm  M.  WlUey, 
School  and  Society.  50;  252  256.  Aug.  19.  1939;  and  Depression. 
Recovery,  and  Hicher  Education,  a  report  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors.  New  York  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co  , 
19371.  especially  chapter  XIII.  Student  Financial  Problems  and  the 
Depression  ) 

The  exact  percentage  of  students  looking  with  favor  or  disfavor 
upon  governmental  aid  Is  of  signiflrance;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
pres»-nt  study  it  is  not  the  percentage  fl:.jures  so  much  as  the  con- 
clusiors  drawn  from  them  that  are  most  Important.  It  is  because 
the  data  are  the  stepping  stone  to  far-reaching  ob.-ervatlons  relat- 
ing to  the  demix-rafic  theory  of  education  that  the  writer  is  calling 
Dean  Ackermans  report  to  special  attention.  The  Implications,  as 
they  pertain  to  the  responsibility  of  Government  in  aiding  deserving 
college  students,  cannot  go  unchallenged.  The  Implications,  as  they 
pertain  to  present  political  and  economic  policy,  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  they  may  lead  the  reader  to  confuse  current  political  poli- 
cies assiKlated  with  the  present  Government  In  Washington  with 
the  deeper  and  more  fundamental  question  of  where  the  responsi- 
bility ultimately  rests  for  making  It  possible  In  a  democracy  for  all 
young  men  and  women  who  can  profit  by  higher  education  to  have 
opportunities  for  ptirsulng  It. 

MuxroLU  M.  WnxTT. 
Vniicrsxty  of  Minnesota, 
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Many  Industries  Moving  Into  Friendly  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  FEBRUARY  6,  1940 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  6.  1940: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  6,  1940) 
Makt  iNDrsraiKs  Moving  Into  Prikndlt  CoKKBcncrr — Statk  Vth- 

TnaLLT  Back  to   1929  Lirvnj  as  Flight  Feom  New  York  Con- 

TINT.-XS — War  Boom  a  Factor  in  Upturi* 

(By  Russell  B  Porter) 

Hartford.  Conn  .  February  5  —While  there  has  been  an  exodus 
of  industry  from  New  York  In  recent  years  because  of  high  costs, 
especially  Uxes  and  labor,  according  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  adjoining  State  of  Connecticut  has 
been  enjoying  an  Influx  of  new  Industry,  some  of  which  has  come 
from  New  York. 

This  movement  was  accentuated  last  year.  Together  with  the 
current  war  boom.  It  Is  continuing  In  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  definite 
factor  in  givlne:  the  old  Nutmeg  State  a  general  Industrial  revival, 
with  Increased  production,  employment,  retail  sales,  and  other  bu.'^i- 
ness  activities  Shortages  of  skilled  workers  In  certain  trades, 
and  of  factory  and  housing  space  In  some  cities,  are  reported. 
W  P.  A.  rolls  have  been  cut  by  nearly  half  since  1938.  The 
State  has  nearly  as  many  Industrial  plants  operating  as  In  1929. 
and  actually  has  more  wage  earners  than  It  had  then. 

A  definite  effort  for  the  Industrial  rehabilitation  of  New  Eng- 
land by  means  of  old-fashioned  Yankee  thrift  and  Individual 
Initiative  is  illustrated  by  the  methods  taken  to  stimulate  new 
industry. 

These  Uctlcs  resulted  In  the  location  of  160  new  companies  In 
Connecticut  during  1939.  according  to  the  Connecticut  Develop- 
ment Commission,  appointed  by  Gov.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin 
after  his  election  in  1938.  Governor  Baldwin,  a  Republican  law- 
yer from  Bridgeport,  was  elected  on  a  platform  pledge  to  establish 
a  friendly  government — friendly  to  buslneBs  and  Industry  and 
also  to  labor.  He  adopted  the  slogan,  •There  is  no  substitute  for 
a  good  Job  in  private  industry." 

As  chairman  of  his  Development  Commission  he  selected  a  lead- 
ing businessman.  Charles  E  Rolfe.  of  New  Haven,  general  infor- 
mation manager  of  the  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co..  and 
he  appointed  John  J.  Egan,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Federation 
of  Labor,  as  a  member. 

Smilingly  referring  to  himself  as  "Just  a  salesman"  for  prospects 
In  new  InduFtrv.  and  giving  credit  for  the  re.sults  to  the  State's 
brisincssmen.  industrialists,  and  labor  leaders,  Governor  Baldwin 
told  this  reporter  he  had  started  on  the  theory  that  the  continuous 
struggle  of  the  last  few  3rear8  between  Government  and  business 
and  between  capital  and  labor  should  cease. 

"We  believe  In  the  definite  encouragement  of  confidence  for  in- 
dustry and  m  the  creation  of  conditions  that  will  stimulate  private 
business  to  create  Jobs."  he  said.  "The  Interests  of  capital  and 
labor  are  the  same;  what  helps  or  htirts  one  helps  or  hurts  the 
other. 

"We  balanced  the  budget  without  new  taxes,  only  an  Increase 
m  the  liquor  tax.  and  without  sacrificing  any  essenilaJ  State  serv- 
ices; by  eliminating  waste,  extravagance,  and  unnecessary  expense 
in  the  costs  of  government.- 

labor  not  maok  to  suvm 
The  Governor,  a  tall,  heavily  built  man  In  his  late  forties,  added 
that  nothing  had  t>een  done  at  the  expense  of  labor. 

"We  have  progressive  labor  laws  and  powerful  antlsweatshop 
legislation  In  this  State."  he  continued.  "Our  business  and  In- 
dustry pay  good  wages,  and  have  fine  relations  with  their  labor. 
We  definitely  do  not  want  sweatshops  or  anybody  else  running 
away  to  duck  lalxjr  conditions  In  other  States." 

Asserting  that  Connecticut  was  not  trying  to  steal  Industry 
from  other  States,  the  Governor  said  many  of  the  industries  that 
had  been  attracted  by  his  friendly  govemment  were  entirely 
new  enterprises,  while  some  others  were  branches  of  companies  In 
other  States  that  desired  to  decentralize  production  In  regional 
distribution  areas  like  New  England. 

Of  the  160  new  Industries  that  came  to  the  State  last  year,  he 
continued,  not  more  than  10  percent  were  war  babies. 


"Part  of  our  upturn  In  business  and  employment  has  been  due 
to  the  war  boom."  he  added,  "and  we  are  prepared  for  any  war 
business  that  comes  our  way.  but  we  feel  that  a  sound  State  econ- 
omy Is  not  binlt  on  war  orders.  We  all  recall  how  the  boom  days 
of  the  Uist  war  were  followed  by  a  tall.«pin  for  l>oth  manufacturers 
and  workmen.  War  orders  are  only  temporaiy.  and  we  are  looklnfj 
ahead  to  the  day  whf^n  they  will  ce;-..'ie.  We  are  building  for  a 
permanent  solution  of  our  economic  problem  and  are  taking  pre- 
cautions which  should  prevent  another  depression  after  the  end  of 
this  war." 

ADVANTACIS   THAT   ARE    STRESS5I) 

Members  of  the  development  comml.<islcn.  when  they  Invite  new 
Industries  to  settle  here,  emphasize  the  Governor's  friendly  gov- 
ernment, the  lack  of  a  ptT^omil  Income  tax.  Siiles  tax.  or  dividend 
tax  In  Connecticut,  and  the  State's  comparative  freedom  from 
serious  labjr  disputoa.  a^  well  as  other  factois 

The  commission  act*  as  a  clearing  house  and  coordinating  agency 
for  local  chambers  of  commerce,  manufacturers'  associations,  and 
other  grouj)8  of  businessmen  and  Indu.strlalists  throuphout  the 
State  to  whom  It  gives  credit  for  much  succcjis  In  persuading  new 
Industry  to  come  to  Connecticut  even  before  the  commission  was 
appointed. 

"Business.  Industry,  and  labor  have  all  rallied  behind  our 
'friendly  government,' "  members  of  the  commission  say,  "and 
are  cooperating  to  make  It  a  success  " 

Rolx-rt  Crosby,  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  Bridge- 
port, the  city's  principal  lndu.«!trlal  city,  and  Mr.  Egan,  secretary 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  both  endorsed  the  work  of  the 
commission  and  agreed  with  the  Governor  thut  sweatshops  were 
definitely  discouraged  by  the  admlulslration  and  by  the  State's 
labor  cede 

According  to  Mr.  Egan.  wages  paid  In  Connecticut  Industry 
com.pare  favorably  \vith  the  rest  of  the  country  and  are  not  more 
than  10  percent  less  than  in  New  York  City,  a  differential,  he  said, 
which  was  offset  by  the  cost  of  living. 

Democratic  and  independent  observers  agreed  with  Mr.  Egan 
that  the  Governor  had  not  tried  to  break  down  the  States  labor 
code  or  its  social  services  in  hi*  economy  program. 

Mr  Crosby  and  O-jcar  Monrad,  secretary  of  the  New  Haven 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  that  no  inducements,  such  as  free 
rent  or  moving  expenses,  were  made  to  new  industries  Invited 
here.  In  New  Haven,  where  22  companies  located  during  1939 — 
the  high  mark  for  the  State — a  shortage  of  first-class  factory  space 
has  developed,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  Is  taking  the  lead 
In  a  drive  to  raise  a  fvmd  of  #1.000,000  with  which  to  build 
modern  factories,  to  be  rented  at  the  prevailing  rate.  The  pro- 
gram, he  added,  was  patterned  after  that  of  the  Special  Area.s 
Reconstruction  Act  In  England.  Wales,  and  Scotland,  with  Its 
outstanding  project  at  Glasgow. 

ACTIVITY     IN    TEXTILK    AREA 

In  Windham  County,  center  of  the  eastern  Connecticut  textile 
lndu.stry  which  collapsed  some  years  ago  Paul  'V.  Hayden.  power 
engineer  for  the  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co..  organized  an 
unofficial  county-development  commission  In  1938  and  went  to 
New  York  to  look  for  new  Industry.  At  that  time  5.000  persons 
were  out  of  work  In  a  county  of  50.000  population,  and  the  relief 
problem  was  acute.  By  last  July  Mr.  Hayden  had  brought  27  new 
companies  Into  the  county,  13  being  textile  or  related  manufac- 
turers and  14  being  factories  In  new  and  diversified  lines.  They 
occupied  the  deserted  textile  factories  and  called  4,000  of  the  un- 
employed back  to  work  to  make  such  varied  articles  as  radios, 
electrical  appliances,  steel  pins,  bathrol>e8,  metal  furniture,  and 
macaroni. 

The  State  De\*elopment  Commission  appointed  a  committee  last 
year  with  Carl  Gray,  vice  president  of  the  Whitney  Chain  Co.  of 
Hartford,  as  chairman,  to  make  a  reemployment  stirvey  to  find  out 
who  was  on  relief  and  why,  and  how  they  could  be  got  back  Into 
industry.  The  committee  found  that  about  one-third  of  the 
unemployed  were  youths  between  16  and  25  years  who  had  never 
been  trained  for  any  trade  or  job.  and  that  another  third  were 
men  past  40  who  had  once  been  skilled  workers  but  had  lost  or 
become  rusty  In  their  skills  during  the  depression. 

This  report  coincided  with  a  growing  demand  for  skilled  labor 
In  various  trades,  and  recently  groups  of  businessmen  and  Indus- 
trial leaders,  stimulated  by  the  State  government  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  labor,  set  up  the  first  of  a  series  of  "Job-training" 
schools  In  Hartford.  The  State  suppUes  quarters  In  State  trade 
schools,  and  business  and  industry  supply  Instructors  and 
equipment. 

The  53  members  of  the  first  class  to  be  graduated  all  got  jobs 
In  Hartford  factories  as  their  diplomas.  The  Hartford  school  la 
now  turning  out  20  to  25  graduates  a  week  and  six  other  achools 
are  about  to  be  opened  In  Bridgeport.  New  Haven.  New  London. 
and  elsewhere.  Youths  and  "over  forties '  are  accepted  by  the 
schools  after  being  passed  on  by  personnel  managers  of  factories. 

COMPARISON   WITH    NTW    YORK 

According  to  figures  assembled  by  the  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  New  York,  which  Is  much  concerned  about  the  exodus 
of  Industry  from  that  State,  from  the  official  censxw  of  manu- 
facturing reports  issued  blennally  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Commerce,  Connecticut  by  1837  had  recovered  S3  percent  of  her 
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1W9  p^ak  In  fh#  mur.brr  of  minnfarttirlnt?  ^«t«bll^hmert!» 
wb«>re(U  New  Yorlt  had  r'-coverrd  only  75  7  j^rci-nt  The  1937 
tgun»  mn  th»  Uteat  that  hnve  been  usut-d.     They  roUow: 
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T\g\iT99  from  the  same  source  thowed  that  in  the  same  period 

CcnnrclJcut    rrcovcred    85  8    percent    In    th?    value    of    her    raanu- 
facturrd  producta.  against  73  9  percent  for  New  York: 


1929 

1937 
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In  number  of  wage  earners.  Connecticut  In  1937  had  1043  percent 
of  her  pre%lous  1929  peak,  whereaa  New  York  had  only  90.3 
percent: 
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Bu-ilnew  alvunped  In  Connrctlrut  as  elsewhere  In  1938.  but  came 
back  in  1939,  In  December  1039  only  81.230  were  registered  aa 
unemployed  with  thf  State  department  of  labor,  compared  to 
83.386  In  December  1937.  indicating  that  more  wag»  earners  were 
einplovrd  !a«t  year  than  In  1937.  Offlclal  employment  and  produc- 
IJon  figures  for  1939  will  not  be  available,  however,  until  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  relenees  Its  19J9  report.  The  Connecilcut 
State  employment  .service  placed  56  897  persona  In  Jobs  during 
1938.  more  than  in  any  year  since  1933 

Acciirding  to  Vlncen:  Sullivan.  State  W.  P.  A.  administrator, 
about  18,000  persona  are  on  W  P  A  In  Connecticut  now.  com- 
pared with  30,000  a  year  ago  and  33.000  at  the  peak  In  September 
1938 
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AMERICAN  PORUM  OP  TIIE  AIR 


.'''  Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Prc.<;id"nt.  on  Sunday,  January  28.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  King!,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
/^  GiLLmel.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Wiley!,  and  I 
engaged  In  a  debate  over  the  Forum  of  the  Air  on  the  Finnish 
loan  question,  a  subject  which  very  likely  will  be  pending  in 
the  Senate  In  the  next  day  or  so.  The  det)ate  has  been  WTitten 
out.  and  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoro.  as  follows: 

Announcer  McCoaMirx    This  Is  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  I 

Lixtenert  from  coast  to  coast  once  more  are  invited  lo  heiu"  another 
Portim  broadrast  emanating  fmrn  the  broadcasting  studios  of  the 
New  Department  of  the  Interior  Duilding  m  Wa.'»hir.Kton,  D.  C. 
~~~-^-.^     pres<'nted  by  WOL  In  cooperation  with  WOR. 

Tlie  fnclUties  of  the»»e  iitudl<«  have  been  extended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Harold  L  likes,  in  the  interest  of  pnmotlntf 
educational  radio  programs  which  present  natumal  problems  dis- 
cussed by  leaders  of  various  schwils  of  thought  and  conducted  under 
nonpartisan  and  nonpolitlcal  aurpices 

Ttinighfa  American  Porum  of  the  Air  will  be  presented  in  two 
parts. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  chairman,  Theodore  Omnlk,  pioneer  in 
educational  radio  dlsc\iaslon  and  newspaper  columnist  you  will  hear 
flnt  the  viewpoint  of  each  of  the  speakers  PoUcwlng  the  formal 
presentation  of  opinion  the  topic  will  be  treated  in  extemporaneous 
dlscrission.     And  now  yoiu"  chairman,  Theodore  Grnnlk: 

Chairman  Obantk.  Thank  you.  Mr   McCormlck. 

One  of  the  most  vital   Issues  discussed  by  our  Contrress  since  It 

has  convened  on  January  3  concern.*  p«.*i»;ble  I'nuetl  States  aid  to 

^  Pmiand.     Various  Fniui»h-a:d   bills  have   been   Introduced   in  both 

Hou.<tes      Son^  12  days  ago.  President  Roc*evclt  sent  letters  to  the 

SeiLaie  ^^^  the  Uouati  ia  which  he  said.  "There  id  without  doubt  iu 


the  rmted  States  a  great  desire  for  some  action  to  nwlrt  Finland  to 
nuance  the  purchase  of  agricultural  surplu.^es  and  m:\niificiurfd 
products,  not  including  implements  of  war.  There  Is  at  the  same 
time  undoubted  opposition  to  the  creation  of  precedents  which 
mlglit  lead  to  larg*"  credits  to  nations  In  Europe,  either  bclllgerenta 
or  neii'rals.     No  one  desires  a  return  to  such  a  status. 

•The  matter  of  credits  to  that  Republic."  said  the  President,  "l* 
wholly  wuhln  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  • 

"An  eTtten.Mlon  of  credit  at  this  time  does  not  In  any  way  consti- 
tute or  threaten  any  so-called  involvement  in  European  wars.  That 
much  can  be  taken  for  granted  " 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  reasonable  approach  would  be 
action  by  the  Congiess  authorizing  an  Increase  In  the  revolving 
credit  fund  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  authorizing  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  purchase  loans  and  pecurltles  from 
the  Export-Impcrt  Bank  to  enable  It  to  finance  exportation  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses  and  manufactured  products,  not  includ.ng 
Implements  of  war. 

•It  is  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  Congress  to  place  a 
celling  on  the  amount  of  such  loans." 

The  President  s  proposals  disappointed  some  of  the  friends  of 
Finland  because  they  would  not  p»>rmlt  the  purchase  of  war  mate- 
rials here — Finland  s  greatest  need.  But  many  opposed  them  on 
the  grounds  that  loans  to  bellicerents  were  forbidden  In  the  neu- 
trality legislation  and  that  such  a  loan  would  eventually  Involve 
the  United  States  In  the  E^iropean  conflict. 

Senator  Prenti.ss  M  Brown.  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  had  already 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  authorize  the  Reconstrtictlon  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  loan  »60.000.000  to  Finland  without  any 
restrictions  as  to  Its  use  This  week,  the  Banking  and  Ctirrrncy 
Committee  of  the  S<'nate.  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
WscNm,  of  New  York,  continued  hearings  of  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  and  Jesse  Jones.  Federal  Loan  Administrator.  It 
favorably  reported  compromise  legislation  by  a  committee  vote  of 
18  to  2 

The  bill  as  reported  Increased  to  $2CX).000.000  the  lending  power 
of  the  Exp<irt-Import  Bank 

A  provision  limits  the  amount  the  bank  can  loan  to  any  one 
borrower  to  $30  000.000.  so  the  maximum  loan  which  can  be 
granted  to  Finland,  in  the  dl.<icretlon  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
IS  $20000.000  since  Finland  already  has  been  allotted  $10,000,000 
by  the  bank.  Purchase  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of 
war  Is  forbidden  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  And  no  loan  may 
be  granted  which  violates  American  neatrallty  und-^r  established 
principles  of  International  law  a.s  determined  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment Under  an  arrangement  previously  made,  the  bill  In  ques- 
tion now  goes  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  If 
favorably  reported,  it  will  go  to  the  Senate  floor  for  debate  and 
vote. 

As  the  Nation  awaits  further  congressional  action,  we  are 
pleased  to  present  Its  discussion  tonight  by  four  distinguished 
Members  cf  the  United  States  Senate: 

Senator  Prenti.ss  M  Brown,  of  Michigan:  Senator  Alexander 
WiLET,  of  Wisconsin.  Senator  William  H.  Kino,  of  Utah,  and 
Senator  Gut  M    GiLLtrrr,  of  Iowa 

The  first  half  hour  will  be  devoted  to  short  presentations  by 
each  of  the  participants,  thr*  s:>ccnd  half  hour  to  on  Informal  panel 
discussion  among  thtm  Now  we  present,  as  our  opening  speaker, 
Senator  Prentiss  M    Brown. 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    PRENTISS    M.    BROWN 

The  question  Is  often  asked :  Why  should  Congress  aid  Finland? 
A  simple  answer  Is  because  the  American  people  want  to  aid 
Finland.  I  believe  that  the  people  want  to  nlve  Finland  direct 
financial  aid  They  want  to  do  It  quickly  and  they  want  It  to  be 
effective.  The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  approved 
a  compromise  bill  which  will  enable  our  Government  to  loan 
Finland  $30,000,000  fcr  general  supplies.  I  favor  my  original  bill 
for  a  »60.000.000  loan.  We  cant  always  get  all  we  want.  The 
reasons  for  this  overwhelming  sentiment  are  simple.  Our  people 
sec  a  brave  little  nation  f^ghtin'?  against  the  most  cxten.slve  nation 
m  the  world.  We  see  a  people  outnumbered  50  to  1,  unjustly 
attacked  without  a  semblance  of  provocation.  We  see  these  brave 
people  righting  for  one  purpose  only  and  that  is  defense;  defense 
of  their  homeland  and  th^ir  homes,  of  themselves  and  their  loved 
ones.  Finland  a^kcd  nothing  of  huge  Russia.  Ru.ssia  with  mc^re 
territory  than  It  can  possibly  occupy  and  use  asks  that  Finland 
turn  over  to  her  some  of  Finland  s  most  valuable  possessions.  The 
American  people  are  always  aroused  at  a  spectacle  of  this  kind. 
Finland  Is  th"  one  European  nation  that  has  paid  every  install- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  due  to  date  on  her  debt  to  us. 
The  situation  su^'Kests  a  new  credit.  It  Is  an  evidence  of  integrity, 
honesty,  and  indu-stry  Our  people  admire  these  qualities.  When 
we  compare  Finland  with  that  of  her  brutal  assailant,  not  only 
our  sympathy  but  -ur  Indignation  Is  aroused. 

Since  the  end  of  the  World  War.  Finland  has  borrowed  close  on 
to  one  hundred  million  dollar*  In  the  UrUted  States  and  haa 
paid  back  oil  but  IS.OOO.OOO  of  that  sum.  It  Is  not  yet  due.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  Russia  haa  borrowed  almost  two 
hundred  million  dollars  from  us.  She  now  owes  us  $395,000,000. 
She  has  not  paid  back  1  cent  of  that  tremendous  sum.  She 
has  a  paltry  credit  of  $8,000,000  consisting  of  asseta  of  the  Russian 
Government  that  they  could  not  get  of  this  country.  Little 
Finland  owed  our  people  and  our  Government  combined  over 
one  hundred  mUUon  and  has  reduced  It  to  approximately  eight 
million  She  U  absolutely  up-to-date  on  her  promises  to  pay. 
Russia  owes  us  almost  fotir  hundred  million  and  h&s  not  volun- 


tarily paid  u»  1  cent.  Does  It  not  occur  to  you  that  If  Finland 
bad  taken  the  Russian  attitude  and  paid  nothing,  she  would  have 
bad  in  exce«»  of  $100,000,000  with  which  to  buy  the  Implements 
of  war  from  Norway.  Sweden,  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  a*  well  aa  from  us?  Yet  today  Finland  cannot  buy  from 
us  because  she  paid  us  her  debt.  Russia  can  buy  and  Is  buying 
from  us  with  tht'  money  that  she  haa  withheld  from  the  American 
Government.  Should  we  correct  this  Injustice?  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States  will  provide  a  loan  which 
will  enable  our  Flnnlfch  friends  to  buy  the  ImplemenU  and  ma- 
terials necessary  to  defend  their  homes  and  firesides,  their  women 
and  children,  and  their  Government. 

The  question  is  asked.  What  can  America  gain  from  this?  What 
Ijeneflt  will  It  be  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  loan 
Finland  money?  Our  people  love  Justice.  They  appreciate  honor 
and  integrity  and  while  we  are  unwilling  to  take  any  sU^ps  that 
will  sacrlflc  our  sons  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  am  confident  that  a 
satisfaction  much  hlf;her  than  the  material  gain  comes  to  those 
who  yield  a  helping  hand  by  the  means  proposed  to  an  honored 
friend  In  his  hour  of  trouble.  Uncle  Sam  may  be  ridiculed  by  his 
own  people  for  trying  to  be  the  good  samarltan.  but  no  one  can 
say  that  the  FlnnL«!h  people  ever  gave  any  Jxist  reason  for  ridicule. 
They  appreciate  what  we  have  done  and  fulfill  their  promises  to 

pay. 

Some  complaint  Is  made  that  we  should  retain  our  resources  for 
our  own  people.  I  agree  with  this  sentiment.  But  this  money  Is  to 
be  loaned,  not  given  Finland  s  record  Indicates  that  It  will  be 
repaid  and  If  It  were  not  paid,  the  loss  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  about  25  cents  to  each  of  us.  I  think  that 
the  average  man  would  be  willing  to  risk  the  pay  of  a  part  of  an 
hours  labor  and  would  conclude  that  If  It  assisted  In  stopping  vhe 
possible  subjugation  of  the  Baltic  nations  by  communistic  Ru8<-la. 
It  would  not  only  yield  rich  returns  In  satlaf action .  but  It  wculd 
remove  a  possible  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  nc-farlous  doctrines 
cf  Stalin  and  his  cohorts  to  the  splendid  peoples  of  all  Scandinavia, 
ar.d  this  Is  worth  something  to  the  United  States  In  a  moral  and  in  a 
material  way. 

We  live  In  a  realistic  world.  We  may  stand  aside  and  refuse  the 
paltry  aid  suggested  That  refu.«al  might  result  In  the  spread  of 
an  unholy  doctrine  that  will  plague  us.  may  possibly  destroy  us  in 
the  years  to  come.  If  In  our  Judgment  a  loan  now  to  this  hrave 
people  will  stop  the  sproatl.  Is  it  wiser  In  a  material  way  to  grant  or 
to  withhold?  You  may  view  the  surge  of  ungodly  Russia  towaid  the 
fair  states  of  democratic  Scandinavia  without  a  troubled  heart.  I 
cannot  I  know  the  superb  citizenship  that  Sweden.  Norway,  and 
Finland  have  given  us  If  I  can  without  risk  to  my  coi;ntry  stop 
this  menace,  I  want  to  do  fo  We  are  not  going  to  war  about  a  few 
million.  We  can  do  this  thln^j  without  serlotis  risk  Not  to  do  it 
may  be  much  more  dangerous  to  our  democracy. 

Chairman  Oran'k  Thank  you.  Senator  Bkown.  We  now  present 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  In  tonight's  American 
Fonim  of  the  Air  discussion  Shall  Congress  Aid  Finland?     Senator 

WiLET 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR   ALEXANDER  WILET 

Mr  Granlk.  my  colleagues,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen:  In  entering 
upon  this  debate  we  can  agree  on  the  following  premises: 

Flist  That  the  American  people  are  practically  unanimous  In 
their  sympathy  and  their  des;re  to  aid  Finland. 

Second.  That  the  American  people  are  desirous  of  doing  nothing 
that  will  endanger  the  peace  of  America. 

Third  That  the  American  people  are  very  anxious  to  find  the 
correct  legal  way  to  help  Finland. 

The  natural  question  that  arises  Is,  Why  doesn't  Congress  vote  a 
loan  or  a  gift  to  Finland? 

On  January  8.  I  rose  In  the  Senate  and  said,  "Not  In  the  spirit 
of  controversy,  but  rather  with  a  desire  to  get  more  light  on  the 
subject  which  apparently  is  becoming  very  significant,  I  am 
pos'ng  these  questions: 

First.  Under  International  law.  can  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  loan  or  give  money  to  Finland?  International  law  shows 
that  a  neutral  state  Is  forbidden  to  grant  loans  or  to  open  credit 
for  a  combatant  nation  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

"Crediu  that  a  neutral  state  may  give  to  faclllUte  the  sale  or 
exportation  of  Its  food  producu  and  raw  materials  are  not  In- 
cluded in  this  prohibition  ' 

Second  Under  our  constitutional  form  of  government,  has  the 
Congress  any  authority  to  make  a  loan  of  money  or  a  gift  to 
Finland? 

The  Constitution  gives  specific  powers  to  the  Congress.  Be- 
sides these  specific  powers,  there  are  certain  Implied  powers. 
There  u  no  such  power  in  the  Constitution  that  confers  upon 
Congress  this  authority  Should  we  attempt  to  conform  the 
Constitution  to  our  sympathies  and  our  emotions? 

Third  Irresi>ectlve  of  international  law  or  constitutional  au- 
thority, would  It  l)e  a  wise  course  for  the  Congress  to  follow, 
when  this  Nation  Is  at  peace,  to  loan  or  make  a  gift  of  money  to 
another  nation  that  Is  at  war?  Would  It  not  establish  a  new 
foreign  policy?  Would  It  not  be  pregnant  with  problems  for  the 
future  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  to  loan 
money  or  make  a  gift  of  money  to  Finland  at  this  time?  Would 
not  this  act  open  the  door  for  pressure-group  demands,  all  down 
the  highway  of  the  future?  Would  not  such  action  demand  that 
we  also  make  a  gift  or  loan  to  Poland,  to  Czechoelovakia,  to 
China?  If  Norway  and  Sweden,  Belglvim  and  Holland  were  In- 
vaded, then  would  not  pressure  group*  demand  that  we  loan 
money  to  these  nations?  Then  the  door  wotild  be  wide  open, 
would  it  not,  for  Oovemment  k)ans  to  FlnlftDd  and  France? 


I  asked  a  fourth  question.  "If  no  action  on  the  part  of  thl« 
Government  Is  taken  to  appropriate  money  for  Finland,  will  that 
mean  Injury  to  the  cause  of  the  Finnish  Nation?"  The  answer 
to  this  lourth  question  will  have  to  be  found  in  the  hearta  of  the 
American  people. 

I  want  to  Impress  up)on  my  listeners  that  there  Is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  action  taken  by  Individuals  or  groups  of  citizen* 
and  action  taken  by  the  Government.  We  here  In  Congress  are 
trustees  of  the  peoples  money — trustees  with  limited  powers,  t)e- 
cause  under  our  Constitution  those  powers  not  given  to  the  Con- 
gress still  belong  to  the  people.  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  guard 
not  onlv  the  liberties  of  this  people,  but  so  guard  our  actions  here 
In  Washington  that  future  generations  will  not  find  themselves 
hamstrung  becau.se  of  our  acts  If  with  reason  and  Judgment  we 
pursue  our  course  and  do  not  let  emotionalism  and  hysteria 
deflect  us  from  our  course,  we  will  keep  America  safe,  and  we 
will  still  find  a  way  through  Individuals  and  groups  to  aid  those 
who  need  succor  and  assistance.  Little  Sweden  found  the  way. 
The  Swedish  Government  dldnt  give  $15,000,000  to  Finland  The 
Swedish  people  did.  and  Sweden  has  less  than  7,000,000  population. 

Above  everything  el.se.  It  Is  for  us  to  keep  America  safe  I  repeat 
that  through  individuals  and  groups  we  can  do  that  which  will  not 
Involve  America  In  a  violation  of  International  law,  a  violation  of 
our  Constitution  and  our  well -settled   foreign  pcllcy. 

Once  and  for  all.  the  people  of  this  country  should  say  to  their 
representatives:  "Do  not  open  this  door  Settle  this  problem  now, 
s<3  we'll  not  have  pressure  groups  or  perhaps  even  foreign  element* 
engineering  Jobs  on  us  In  all  the  years  that  are  to  come." 

I  repeat,  let  us  not  open  the  door  that  will  lend  us  Into  Europe 
again.  Let  iLs  guard  nur  neutrality.  Let  our  sympathies,  our  Judg- 
rnent.  and  rur  r^a.son  also  be  the  guide  of  our  individual  action. 
We.  as  Individuals  and  as  groups,  ought  to  do  as  well  as  little 
Sweden  has  done:  and  If  we  do  that,  Finland  would  get  at  least 
$100  000.000  In  gifts  from  America      She  wouldn't  have  to  borrow. 

Chairman  Granik    Thank  you.  Senator  Wiley. 

You  are  listening  to  the  American  P'orum  of  the  Air,  presenting 
four  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  a  discussion.  "Shall 
Congress  Aid  Finland?"  And  now  we  present,  as  our  third  speaker. 
Senator  William  H   King,  of  Utah. 

ADDRESS   BY    SENATOR   waLLIAM    H.    KINO 

Bolshevik  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany  are  conspiring  to  destroy 
democratic  nations.  The  ideology  of  both  Is  similar— the  destruc- 
tion of  dcmocracv.  of  re'.lglon.  and  of  spiritual  values  The  Nazi 
government  destrbved  Austria  and  made  war  upon  the  progressive 
and  democratic  Government  of  Czechoslovakia.  H;tler  waged  a 
cruel  and  devastating  war  upon  Poland,  and,  In  cooperation  with 
Stalin,  a  progressive  and  Independent  republic  was  brought  under 
subjection  to  Na7;l  and  Bolshfvlk  rule.  It  Is  apparent  that  Hitler 
and  Stalin  seek  the  destruction  of  democratic  nations.  Estonia, 
Lithuania,  and  Latvia  are  under  the  shadow  of  thr  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment, and  Finland  Is  now  being  assailed  by  the  Bo'.shevlk  regime. 
Democracy  Is  alien  to  the  philosophy  of  Hitler  and  Stalin,  who  seek 
to  impose  upon  peace-loving  and  independent  nations  an  alien  and 
oppressive  rule  Tliclr  policies  find  paraUel  only  In  the  dark  ages 
and  m  periods  when  cruel  oriental  despots  carried  on  wars  of  rapine 
and  plunder.  Not  only  are  the  rlght.s  of  minorities  being  attacked 
by  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Nazi  but  liberal  and  progressive  govern- 
ments in  which  peace  and  progress  were  enjoyed  by  millions  are 
being  blurred  by  the  records  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  pnd  at- 
tempts to  not  only  destroy  minorities  but  the  rights  and  dignities 
of  human  beings  and  the  Integrity  of  independent  and  progressive 
democracies  The  year  1939  wltnesFed  the  dismemberment  of  na- 
tions and  the  destruction  of  important  small  peoples.  If  the  sweep 
of  brute  force  Is  not  halted,  this  year  may  bring  the  complete  dis- 
appearance of  many  small  nations  from  the  face  ol  the  earth  With 
each  blow  strurk  agaln.st  nations,  .small  and  great,  such  as  Finland, 
Estonia,  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Poland.  Austria.  Czechoslovakia.  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  rights  of  all  peoples  have  been  attacked 
and  the  principles  of  liberty  and  Justice  assailed.  A  world  that  Is 
not  safe  for  minorities  and  for  small  nations  Is  a  world  not  safe  for 
democracy.  The  Inhuman  and  barbarous  attack  upon  Finland  Is 
part  of  an  organized  attempt  at  the  assassination  of  the  character 
and  integrity  not  only  of  all  minorities  but  of  email  democratic  na- 
tions Tlie  whole  concept  of  self-determination  for  small  groups 
and  small  nations  Is  being  completely  undermined.  This  Is  a 
process  with  profound  Implications  for  all  countries  and  all  peoples. 
Tlic  way  to  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  majorities  begins  In 
the  fryjtpaths  of  the  annihilation  of  minorities  The  rlghu  and 
majorities  are  guaranteed  only  when  the  rights  of  minorities  and 
small  nations  remain  inviolate. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  democratic  and  peace-loving  peoples  of 
Europe  are  menaced  by  nazl-lsm  and  bolshevlsm.  The  destruction 
of  Finland  may  not  appease  the  rapacity  of  the  Bolshevik  regime, 
and  the  Scandinavian  states  which  have  made  Important  contri- 
butions to  the  highest  form  of  clvUli^tlon  may  be  the  next  objects 
of  assault  by  Hitler  and  Stalin.  There  are  Indications  that  the 
Soviet  Government  plans  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  Balkan 
States,  and  In  far  off  Asia  millions  of  people  are  concerned  as  to 
their  future  In  the  face  of  Bolshevik  activities.  Switzerland.  Bel- 
glum,  Holland — countries  In  which  liberty  Is  enjoyed — may  not 
escape  the  ambitions  of  the  Nazi  regime.  The  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment has  never  concealed  Its  purpose  to  extend  Its  authority 
throughout  the  world.  It  seeks  the  destruction  of  all  democratic 
nations  and  the  reign  of  communism  throughout  the  world.  Pin- 
land  Is  now  receiving  the  assaults  of  bolshevlsm;  It  Is  standing 
Blngle -handed  In  the  Thermopylae  of  western  civilization  In  fight- 
ing, sot  only  for  It*  own  life  but  for  tbe  principle*  and  Ideal^ 
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Chairman   GRAmK.  And    now   as   part   n   of  tonight's   American 
Fonmi  of  the  Air  on  "Shall  Congress  Aid  Plnland."  we  present  otir 


Moreover,  as  you  may  have  learned — I  will  not  say  that  It  Is  an 
order  bv  the  Government,  but  every  civil  official  in  Sweden  con- 
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the  mamtrnanc?  of  wh'.ch  Is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty and  drmi^icratic  Instltutlcnx 

Finland  is  wrlllnK  one  of  the  most  sublime  chapters  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  so  loiiij  a.*!  there  ure  men  and  women  who 
Itivp  liberty  and  Justice,  heroic  a:id  irrunortal  Finland  will  command 
their  admiration  and  Indeed  the.r  love  This  Rreat  democratic  Na- 
tion cannot  be  Indifferent  to  the  cowardly  and  brutal  as.-auU.s  made 
by  the  Bolshevik  regime  upon  a  small  nation  which  loves  peace  and 
Jiwtlce  and  who!»e  conduct  has  been  consistent  with  the  highest 
principle*  of   International   moraluy 

The  contest  la  unequal  between  3.000. OOO  of  people  and  180.000.- 
000.  and  It  is  apparent  that  the  destruction  cf  Finland  by  the 
CommunlsU  would  menace  net  only  the  democratic  nations  of 
northern  E^irope  but  make  more  rnvenous  the  appetites  of  Stalin 
and  Hitler  Tliere  are  many  persons  who  believe  that  Finland  lights 
not  alone  for  hernelf  »)Ut  lor  every  dcmcKrrari?  nation,  great  and 
small  One  can  read  in  the  utatements  of  Admiral  Stark,  a.s  well  aa 
others  familiar  with  naval  and  jnlh'.ary  prcblenus  that  cur  Repub- 
lic, not  remotely  but  directly  i.x  concerned  in  the  fate  of  Finland. 
Whatever  strenRthen.s  bolshevism  and  nazl-l^m.  whatever  jeoj-ard- 
tees  democratic  nations,  is  not  beyond  the  pale  of  American  concern 

But.  aa  indicated   tJu-s  contest  us  unequal,  and  peoples  everywhere 
who  Jove  liberty  should   be  aroused   to  the  importance  of   lending 
aid    and    c<irnfort    to    Finland    In    this   great    crteia   of    her   existence 
Sweden  la  extendlni?  financial  aid.  and  we  are  advUsed  that  many  of 
her  »ons  are  cooperatini?  with  the  military  forces  of  Finland. 

Th«»  Lcajrue  of  Nations,  of  which  the  Soviet  Gcvernmont  was  a 
member  expelled  It  because  cf  ita  indefensible  course  in  the  viola- 
tion of  the  covenant*  which  It  had  made.  Memt>er8  of  the  League 
are.  therefore,  at  litjerty  to  aid  in  the  defens*'  of  Finland  Indeed, 
there  may  be  a  moral  obligation  to  do  50  ThoUi;h  America  Is  not 
a  member  of  the  League  she  was  innuential  m  its  formation,  and 
the  American  people  cannot  view  with  unconcern  any  violation  of 
treaties  entered  Into  for  the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  the 
abolition  of  war 

It  la  my  opinion  that  the  majority  cf  the  people  of  this  Republic 
▼lew  with  drep  concern  th?  brutal  and  cowardly  assaults  upon 
democratic  nations,  and  the  wicked  and  unjustifiable  attacks  upon 
the  Finnish  people 

The  unequal  contest  In  which  Finland  is  engaged  calls,  not  alonj 
for  moral  support,  hut  for  fl;..incial  aid  I  believe  the  great 
majortty  of  the  American  people  are  willlnr  to  extend  a  loan  to 
Finland  to  aid  her  in  securing  essential  supplies  for  defense  against 
the    B-ilshevik    foe 

Finland  Is  not  asking  for  gifts.  Her  record  for  financial  in- 
tegrity gives  a^sllra•lce  that  her  request  Is  meritorious,  and  that 
payment  will  be  made  More  than  20  years  ago  Finland  was 
•trtinsling  tor  independence  against  Russia:  and  the  United  States 
and  crtl-.cr  nations  extended  credit  to  aid  her  In  the  contest, 
liltirf  than  •100. OOt  COO  were  loaned  to  the  F'mnish  Govci-nmcnt 
and  a'l  has  been  paid  except  a  small  amount  which  is  not  yet  due 

l:i  contrast,  neither  prlncip-'I  nr  Interest  has  been  paid  by 
FuMiA  up«  n  the  l4i.X)  000  000  loaned  to  her  by  the  United  States. 
In  my  opiiiicn,  a  loan  .should  be  mad?  to  Finland.  In  order  that 
she  may  obtain  materials  to  aid  her  m  rrpcUit  g  the  Bilshevik 
attacks.  Such  a  loan  would  not  lx»  in  violation  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  or  of  international  law  Finlnr.d  h«  not  declared  a  state  of 
^ar  nor  haa  Russia  We  employ  thi.-*  pretext  to  support  our  con- 
tinued trade  in  war  matt  rials  with  Japan,  though  we  know  they 
are  »>elng  used  to  destroy  millions  of  Chinese  men,  women,  and 
cliildren 

No  n'.mtrallty  has  been   Invok'd   In   the  Chtno-Japanesc  conflict 

Can  neutrality  be  invoked  arr^mst   Finland? 

We  should  be  mi^re  concerned  in  extendii^g  aid  to  Finland  than 
we  are  in  stipplyUik?  Djl.sheviks  wr. h  gasoline  and  other  materials 
vsed  In  her  assaults  upon  Fln!iincl  Hundreds  of  airplanes  are 
almost  dally  flown  over  parts  of  F'lnland.  ami  deadly  tx-mbs  are 
ra.nid  upon  hospii.ils.  churches,  cities  and  towns  not  withm  the 
■phere  of  military  ifveraticns  The  Bclshevik.s  are  apparently  en- 
deavcrlng  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the  Finnish  pe<  pie  by  slaughter- 
ing tnnoi-ent  men.  women,  and  children,  destroying  their  homes 
and  resortlm?  to  fiendish  and  l>arbarous  practices,  which  can  find 
parallel  only  anKin;^  uncivilized  pet^ple 

As  I  have  Indicated.  Russia  is  no  denied  supplies  by  our  Oor- 
emirent  which  are  aval'able  to  h^r  m  the  prc^eetitl'^n  of  her 
Uiihuly  crtisade  Japan,  likewise.  In  her  m°rclle?s  and  devastating 
assaults  upon  China  has  been  free  to  obtain  materials  which  have 
been  indispensable  to  her  In  the  prosecution  cf  her  military 
op»  r  ••  ITS 

Si;  .:ist:ons  are  made  that  credit  be  extended  to  Finland  only 
for  '!  e  purchase  of  food  supplies.  Finland  still  hns  some  res.^urces 
ava.'.sble  for  the  purehafe  of  food  but  her  imperative  needs  are 
airplanes  and  materials  In  order  that  she  may  repel  the  barbarous 
assaults  of  Stalinism 

But.  as  I  have  indicated.  Finland  needs  a  loan  to  enable  her  to 
obtain  airplanes  and  other  military  stipphes  Her  appeal  should 
not  iro  unheeded 

Chairman  OaANix    Thank  you    S:'nator  King. 

And  now  as  our  concluding  speaker  !n  the  first  half  of  tonight's 
program  "Shall  Congress  Aid  Finland."  we  present  Senator  Gtrr 
M    G  It-mil  a.  cf  Iowa. 

ADORX&S    BT    SXMATOR    CIT     M      CII.XrTTK 

Thank  jrou.  Mr   Granlk. 

In  determining  oi:r  attitude  as  a  Nation  toward  a  loan  to  Fin- 
land m  the  present  crisis,  it  is  extremely  important  that  we 
Aniencmns  bare  the  problem  before  us  in  the  proper  form,  and 
Dot  b«  influcaoMt  by  mijU ending  angles  oi  thought. 


Prom  the  beginning  of  our  national  history — having  in  mind 
our  own  stniggle  of  Revolutionary  days — the  American  people  have 
been  definitely  sympathetic  with  the  underdog  in  international 
complications  The  wars  for  South  American  independence,  the 
Cuban  struggle  the  fight  of  the  Boer  Republic  for  existence,  the 
destruction  of  Ethiopia,  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  attacks  nn 
Poland.  Austria.  China,  and  many  similar  episodes  have  found  the 
American  people  so  sNTnpathetic  with  those  whose  rights  were 
being  invaded,  that  these  .sympathies  found  expression  In  attempts 
to  aid  the  various  nitions  and  peoples. 

Following  this  trend  and  record.  It  Is  perfectly  natural  that  all 
of  as  sliould  be  intensely  stirred  by  the  Inexcusable  attack  on 
little  Finland,  and  have  our  admiration  aroused  by  the  superb 
fight  she  IS  putting  up  In  her  defense.  But  we  must  bear  In  mind 
that  pity  or  sympathy  as  Individuals,  or  willingness  to  make  per- 
sonal sacrifices  as  Individuals  Is  an  entirely  different  and  distinct 
thing,  from  taking  a  position  that  might  commit  our  country  In 
the  way  of  national  Involvement. 

The  declaration  cf  war  by  the  United  States  In  1917  was  not  the 
result  of  a  siiitjle  incident  or  episode.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
reelected  President  Wils«.n.  on  a  platform  and  In  a  campaign  whose 
principal  slogan  was.  "he  kept  us  cut  of  war."  Speaking  person- 
ally, the  Invasion  of  Belgium  in  1917  did  more  to  arouse  my  wrath 
and  determine  my  willingness  to  serve  m  that  war,  than  any 
other  particular  incident.  But  our  involvement  In  actual  war 
In  1918,  came  as  a  result  of  series  of  events  and  occurrences,  and 
becau.se  of  this  accumulation,  aided  cleverly  by  propaganda  pres- 
sure 

Present-day  wars  are  waged  on  a  threefold  front — military,  eco- 
nomic, and  FKjIltical.  TTirough  pressure  on  all  these  fronts,  bellig- 
erents hope  to  break  down  enemy  resistance.  We  muat  not  blind 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  assisting  a  nation  at  war  to  acquire 
either  munitions  or  food  and  clothing  Is  recognized  by  all  par- 
ticipants as  an  unneutral  act.  Why  should  attempts  be  made  to 
lead  anyone  to  believe  that  a  loan  to  Finland  for  purchase  of 
munitions  or  for  the  purchase  of  necessities  and  materials,  other 
than  through  such  agencies  as  the  Red  Cross,  would  be  considered 
other  than  a  breach  of  neutrality  by  the  nations  concerned?  Eng- 
land. France,  Germany,  all  insist  on  this  position;  none  of  them 
recognize  any  distinction,  and  each  lists  almost  every  article  of 
commerce  as  contraband  and  Is  bt^ndlng  every  effort  to  make 
Its  blockade  effective.  Doea  anyone  think  that  Great  Br.taln 
would  willingly  permit  a  cargo  of  ore.  cotton,  wheat,  or  other 
material   to  proceed   through   her  blockade   to  Germany? 

Finland  and  Russia  are  at  war.  To  maintain  otherwise  Is  a 
subterfuge  which  fools  nobody.  Now  we  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  the  long  list  of  national  struggles  that  have  enlUted 
our  sympathies  in  the  past  We  resent  the  invasion  of  a  p?acc- 
lovlng  country  by  a  communistic  tyrant  As  a  peace-loving  people 
ourselves  we  bitterly  deplore  the  use  of  national  brute  force  against 
the  small  and  weak  Ther*?  Is  no  question  whatsoever  as  to  where 
our  pity  goes  and  our  syn  pathies  He.  And  yet,  we  as  a  nation 
have  recognized  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics  We  knew  full 
well  the  atheistic  doctrines  on  which  that  Government  wa.s  estab- 
ll-hed  We  knew  thoroughly  that  communistic  leaders  advocated 
and  Justified  any  m.eans  or  methods  of  spreading  their  doctrines 
and  securing  their  aim  of  world-wide  ccmmun:sm;  we  even  tolerate 
to  a  larj^e  extent  teachings  of  this  philosophy  within  our  own  bor- 
ders, and  p>crmlt  Its  advocates  to  present  their  candidates  for 
national  sufTrape  In  our  elections. 

Is  financial  aid  and  assistance  a  first  step  toward  Involvement 
m  Eurojx-an  war''  We  have  recognized  the  fact  that  It  Is  by  plac- 
ing on  the  statute  books  during  the  past  few  years  various  neu- 
trality statutes,  which  all  expres,-ed  that  conviction  by  prohibit- 
ing the  flotation  of  securities  of  belligerents  or  the  extension  of 
credit  and  financial  eld.  Should  the  small  nations  of  Europe— 
Belgium,  Holland.  Sweden,  Norway,  Greece,  or  the  other  Balkan 
statos  -be  simlhwly  invaded  by  the  powerful  communistic  nation 
oi"  by  Nazi  Germany  Is  there  any  rea.vin  or  Justification  for  not 
Immediately  proposing  a  similar  trarvslatlon  of  our  sympathies 
Into  tangible  aid  and  aslstance?  Shotild  we  not  also  ccme  to  their 
aid  If  we  establish  such  a  precedenf  Should  we  allow  ourselves 
to  drift  into  a  position  where  our  sympathies  can  be  Inflamed  to 
wrath  by  all  the  tricks  of  modern  propaganda,  where  It  will  be 
nccp.sfary  to  ent^ge  in  war  as  the  only  means  of  Justifying  our 
participation?  The  advocates  of  such  a  drifting  policy  must  be 
ready  to  make  this  decision:  Is  the  United  States  ready  to  defend 
by  armed  force  as  well  as  dollars  and  materials  the  rights  and 
lnd<-pendenc?  of  Eurcpv>an  countries?  My  interest  and  purpose  Is 
to  d!.sre§ard  my  own  Individual  sympathies  and  wishes,  and  by  no 
vote,  word,  or  action  of  mine  let  that  sympathy  Influence  any 
legislative  .step  which  might  well  become  one  of  a  series  of  Inci- 
dents and  actions  which  would  bring  us  to  the  edge  of  the  whirl- 
pool of  war  which  is  now  revolving  over  half  the"  civilized  world, 
with  the  real  probability  of  l)elng  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  lU 
horrible  vortex 

Chairman  Oranik.  Thank  you.  Senator  OrLLmr. 
And  this  concludes  part  I  of  tonight's  forum  presentation. 
Announcer  McCormick    Imm.edlately  following  station  Identifica- 
tion  we  ."^hall   continue   with   the  extemporaneous  discussion. 
This  IS  t.he  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

This  is  the  second  half  of  the  American  Porum  of  the  Air  origi- 
nating In  the  broadcasting  studios  of  the  new  Department  of  the 
Interior  Building  in  Wa.shlngton.  D.  C 

These  weekly  forums  are  presented  over  the  Mutual  network  by 
WOL  in  cocpt-ration  with  WOR 

We  return  you  to  tlie  chturman,  Theodore  Granlk. 
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Cbalrman  Oranik.  And  now  as  part  IX  of  tonight's  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  on  "Shall  Congress  Aid  Finland."  we  present  otir 
participants  again  in  an  informal  panel  discussion.  They  are: 
Senator  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  of  Michigan;  Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
of  Wisconaln;  Senator  Wilxlam  H.  Kino,  of  Utah;  Senator  Gxty  M. 
Gna-BTTE.  of  luwa. 

Senator  Brown  will  open  the  discussion. 

Mr  Brown.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Gillette.  Naturally  aft*r  hearing  all  of 
these  speeches  tonight  1  think  that  something  that  I  said  In  my 
speech  Is  probably  the  best  thing  that  has  been  said  tonight. 

Mr    Wii-ET.  Charlie  McCarthy?     (Laughter,] 

Mr.  Beown.  That  Is  this:  What  do  you  think,  Senator  Gnt-mr.  of 
the  situation  that  arises  out  of  our  former  financial  relations  with 
Ru&ila  and  our  financial  relations  with  Finland?  Tlie  situation 
now  is  that  Russia  is  able  to  buy  not  only  on  cash  but  on  credit 
from  the  people  cf  the  United  States  her  munitions  of  war  and  she 
does  so  with  money  which  she  ought  to  have  paid  to  us. 

On  the  other  hand  Finland  which  at  one  time  owed  us  something 
like  a  hundred  million  dollars  has  paid  us.  They  haven't  the  hun- 
dred million  dollars  because  they  have  turned  It  over  to  us,  they 
are  unable  to  buy  any  of  their  munitions  whatever  trom  the  United 
Slates  on  either  cash  or  credit  because  of  their  honesty  and  their 
Integrity,  because  they  paid  us.  Russia  is  able  to  buy  from  us  be- 
cause they  did  not  pay  us  Should  we  attempt  to  do  anything  to 
correct  that  situation? 

Mr  Gillette  Well  Senator  Brown,  I  am  glad  you  a«ked  that 
question  because  I  had  made  a  notation  to  ask  you  a  question  along 
the  same  line.  First  I  want  to  answer  by  agreeing  with  you  that 
the  statement  that  you  made  In  your  speech  was  perhaps  the  best 
point  that  has  been  made  here  tonight.  But  beyond  that  I  cant 
agree  with  you.  Tliere  is  no  qu«^tion  that  the  meticulous  cnre  with 
which  Finland  has  met  her  obligations  to  the  United  States  Is 
another  factor  that  stirs  cur  sjinpathies  and  our  anxiety  to  be  of 
assistance  to  her.  But  when  you  draw  the  comparison  t)etween  the 
Soviet  Republics  and  Finland  with  reference  to  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  loans  heretofore  made  by  the  United  States,  plea.se  bear 
In  mnnd  that  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  were  strongly 
Etirred  during  the  recent  neutrality  debate  In  connection  with  a 
desire  to  aid  England  and  France,  and  you  have  made  a  very  superb 
statement  on  the  floor.  I  believe,  with  reference  to  the  matter,  and 
yet  that  war  Is  being  prosecuted  to  a  Lirgc  extent  through  the  same 
funds  that  England  and  France  and  Germany  and  the  other  nations 
borrowed  from  us  and  neglected  with  the  same  enthusiasm  to  repay, 
as  Russia  did 

So  that,  while  It  l.s  an  unfortunate  situation,  it  Is  no  Jusliflca- 
tlon  m  my  opinion  to  paitlclpate  in  the  war. 

Mr.  BaowN.  I  think  your  answer  Is  good  from  the  standpoint, 
perhaps,  that  Mr  Stalin  might  look  at  It.  I  agree  to  that  with 
respect  to  debt  payments,  but  I  think  you  overlooked  the  viewpoint 
cf  the  Finnish  Government  They  turned  over  the  money  to  us, 
they  haven't  It  now,  they  could  have  had  It  If  they  had  acted  like 
their  enemies  and  refused  to  pay  us. 

That  is  the  underlying  situation  that  Impels  me  toward  dolnq 
something  to  do  Justice  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  because 
of  that  situation. 

Mr.  WiLET.  Senator,  can  1  Just  break  in  here? 

Mr.  Brown.  All  right. 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  wcu'.d  like  to  rend  a  statement  given  by  Edwin  M. 
Borchard.  of  Yale  University.  This  is  very  apropos  of  what  you 
gentlemen  have  been  saying.  He  said,  speaking  of  George  Wath- 
Ington.  and  I  think  it  Is  very  apropos  right  now:  "It  is  the  property 
of  great  men,  even  when  they  share  the  prejudices  of  their  time 
and  of  their  country,  to  know  how  to  get  free  from  them  and  how 
to  rise  superior  to  their  natviral  habits  of  thought." 

I  think  everybody  in  this  country  feels  a  tug  at  their  heart  when 
they  think  of  Finland,  and  everyone  wants  to  help  that  feels  that 
way,  but  let's  get  away  from  this  idea  again  that  has  been  so 
prevalent  In  the  la.«t  7  years  that  every  time  a  Job  has  got  to  be 
done  In  this  country  we  can  let  George  do  it;  that  is.  Uncle  Sam 

Now  we  want  Uncle  Sam  to  do  It  again,  when  we,  the  people, 
ought  to  do  it:  as  I  ruggested  to  Senator  King,  that  Is  the  way 
they  did  It  back  In  George  Washington's  time,  and  I  want  to 
particularly  call  attention  and  challenge  him  as  soon  as  you  are 
through  with  your  question, 

Mr  Gillette  There  Is  a  question,  Mr,  Granik,  that  I  would  like 
to  addrr.ss  to  my  good  friend.  Senator  King,  I  was  reminded  by 
something  that  wa.s  said  by  Senator  Wilet  of  the  fact  that  Sweden 
and  Norway,  who  have  a  stake  in  this  situation  that  is  more 
Intense  than  even  ours,  have  been  very,  very  careful,  as  presented 
by  Senator  Wii.fy,  to  differentiate  between  any  action  by  the 
/  governmental  agencies  of  Sweden  In  the  way  of  lending  aid  to 
Finland,  and  the  contributions,  the  individual  contributions,  of 
the  people.  In  fact,  the  King  of  Sweden,  by  a  public  statement, 
has  warned  them  against  taking  any  action  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  a  governmental  action  rather  than  as  an  Individual 
action.  Why  do  you  think  that  we  are  Justified  as  a  Congress,  as 
a  legislative  branch  of  the  Nation,  In  taking  steps  to  Interfere  or 
to  aid  Finland  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KiN-G.  In  tlie  first  place,  let  xne  make  one  comment  about 
your  statement  respecting  Sweden.  The  Swedish  Government 
directly  and  indirectly  Is  aiding.  It  has,  as  I  am  advised,  en- 
couraged a  large  number  of  its  citizens  to  go  to  Finland  and 
participate  in  the  war.  That,  itself,  would  be  construed  by  some 
aa  an  overt  act  upon  the  part  of  the  Swedish  Oovernment.  It 
Isn't  an  act  merely  of  sympathy,  it  is  an  act  at  self-preservation. 


Moreover,  as  you  may  have  learned — I  will  not  say  that  it  Is  an 
order  by  the  Oovernment,  but  every  civil  ofBcial  In  Sweden  con- 
tributes one  day's  pay  out  of  every  month's  salary,  so  that  directly 
and  indirectly,  by  manpower,  by  money,  my  moral  support.  Sweden 
Is  aiding  m  the  war  upon  the  side  of  Finland. 

Coming  to  another  question,  may  I  say  that  there  is  not  war.  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  between  Russia  and  Finland  any  more 
than  there  Is  war — and  that  is  the  Interpretation  placed  by  our 
State  Depaitment — between  Japan  and  China.  We  have  been 
loaning  directly  and  Indirectly  $25,000,000  to  Clilna  through  the 
Bank  of  China,  and  we  have  In  many  ways  evidenced  our  support 
of  China,  materially,  morally,  and  spiritually. 

As  I  stated.  It  Is  held  that  there  Is  no  war  between  Finland  and 
Stalin  because  war  has  not  been  declared.  Under  our  Neutrality 
Act  there  has  been  no  state  of  war  effectuated  between  Finland 
and  Russia.  We  have  not  recognised  that  there  is  a  state  of  war 
and  therefore  we  are  maintaining  the  same  relations  with  Ruasia 
as  we  have  maintained  when  there  was  no  controversy  between 
Russia  and  Finland. 

There  is  no  war  in  a  technical  sense  of  the  word  and  we  are 
therefore  not  aiding  one  belligerent  as  against  another  in  violation 
of  the  laws  and  neutrality  or  international  law.  No  international 
law  is  being  violated  by  our  contribution,  if  we  sliall  make  a 
contributicn.  to  Finland  In  this  great  conflict  In  which  she  la 
engag€<l. 

Mr.  Wiley.  Well,  Senator  King,  might  I  state  that  whether  or  not 
there  Is  a  war  within  the  international-law  sense.  It  is  a  question 
of  fact,  and  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  specifically  to  what 
has  been  said  on  that. 

"War,"  as  defined  by  Oppenhelmcr  in  his  Treatise  on  Interna- 
tional Law,  "is  the  contention  betw€>en  two  or  more  States  through 
their  armed  forces.  War  Is  the  fact  recognized  by  Intcniatlonal  law. 
For  a  war  to  be  In  existence,  two  cr  more  States  must  actually 
have  their  armed  forces  fighting  each  other  " 

Now  the  fact  that  we  have  an  embargo  law  that  says  that  certain 
things  come  Into  existence  If  and  when  the  Government  or  Con- 
gress declares  a  state  of  war  has  nothlne;  to  do  with  International 
law,  which  is  the  result  of  the  law  of  nations  which  has  existed  now 
for  centuries,  and  If  you  want  to  know  whether  there  is  a  war  in 
Finland,  well.  Just  compare  the  war  there  with  what  there  is  on 
the  western  front,  and  ycu  will  know  there  is  a  war  In  Finland. 

And  furthermore,  as  this  distinguished  professor  in  Yale  said, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  Just  a 

Mr  Brown.  Why  not  quote  from  Harvard.  It  is  the  authority 
here. 

Mr.  V.'iLEY.  No:  becaure  I  am  quoting  Yale.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  refer  to  Harvard,  too,  but  I  would  Just  like  to  read  this  statement 
of  Borchard.  if  I  may.  He  said:  "American  sympathies  for  Finland 
may  legitimately  be  expressed  In  private  contributions  to  the 
Hoover  committee  or  any  other  private  donation.  A  governmental 
loan  to  Finland.  \<'hether  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  Is  an  act  of  intervention  and 
of  war,  exposing  the  United  States  to  legitimate  reprisals  now  or 
hereafter  on  the  part  of  Soviet  Russia 

"It  therefore  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "illegal  and  dangerous,  how- 
ever tempting,  to  advance  public  funds  to  Finland  " 

Now  I  made  a  statement  a  few  moments  ago  that  I  Just  want  to 
call  to  your  attention,  stating  that  back  in  Washington's  lime — 
and  the  best  authority  we  have  In  this  country  on  International  law 
Is  Moore,  our  own  Moore  who  served  over  abroad,  who  served  here 
as  counselor  to  the  State  Department:  Back  In  1798 — mind  you, 
1798 — after  France  had  helped  us,  France  got  in  trouble  and  the 
question  came  up  whether  or  not  this  Government  of  ours  should 
loan  money  to  Prance  and  with  reference  to  the  loan  of  money  which 
waf  solicited  from  the  United  States  by  the  French  Government  In 
1798  to  the  American  envoys  in  Paris,  the  United  States  took  the 
ground  that  such  a  loan  would  be  in  violation  of  neutiallty.  This 
i£  cited  and  approved  also  by  Chancelor  Kent,  And  one  of  the 
other  Instances  was  later  on  in  1816  in  South  America,  when  there 
was  a  war  between  Spain  and  one  of  the  South  American  colonies, 
and  that  thing  happened  again,  and  we  had  refused  to  give  money. 

Now  Senator  King  said  that  there  were  certain  moneys  that  he 
voted  for.  I  chalknge  him  to  show  where  this  country  was  not 
at  war  at  that  time. 

We  were  at  war  and  It  was  within  our  war  powers,  but  any  time 
this  country  has  been  at  peace  we  have  never  taken  the  p>osition 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a  right  to  dispose  of 
the  people's  money  In  furthering  another  war  overaeaa,  no  matter 
what  your  sympathies  were, 

Mr  King.  I  think  the  Senator  Is  in  error  in  stating  that  no 
appropriation  has  been  made  except  when  we  were  in  war.  We 
were  not  in  war  with  Russia  when  we  made  an  appropriation  of 
HO.OOO.OOO  for  relief;  we  were  not  at  war  with  Japan  when  we  made 
a  very  large  appropriation  by  reason  of  the  catastrophles  that 
occurred  there.  Moreover,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  de- 
Bires  to  make  an  appropriation  for  peace  or  for  war,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  that  inhibits  it, 

Mr.  Wiley,  la  there  anything  In  the  Constitution  that  per- 
mits It? 

Mr,  King.  Well,  there  are  many  things  that  our  Oovernment 
may  do  that  are  not  specially  authorized  because  there  Is  no 
necessity  for  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  isime.  There  are 
negative  rights  as  well  as  af&rmatlve  rights,  and  negative  Intilbi- 
tlons  as  well  as  positive  inhibitions. 

But  coming  back  to  one  of  the  points  that  you  Just  made,  our 
Government  has  held,  the  State  Department — and  I  take  that  in 
preference  to  Mr.  Moore,  although  I  have  a  very  high  regard  fry 
Mr.  Moore,  and  his  work  on  International  law  is  standard.     But 
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vessel   named   the   Alabama.     But  another   Alabama,   which    never 
sailed  under  the  SUars  and  Stripes,  was  the  most  famous  of  all  - 


Under  permission  granted  by  the  House,  I  offer  the  following 
definitions  on  the  subiect.  WTitten  bv  O.  L,  Brownlee.  in  an 
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our  Slat*  Department  has  taken  the  position  that  there  Is  not 
War  lx-i«een  Japan  and  China,  and  we  have  nviidf  a  loan,  through 
•  b«nk  »hlch  we  set  up,  of  $25  000  000  to  China,  and  we  have 
tn  many  other  waya  and  through  other  channels  given  aid  and 
crmfort  to  China  In  the  contest  which  she  la  waging  with  Japan 

In  the  Neutrality  Act.  when  It  was  under  discussion.  It  was 
clearly  «tated  there  that  the  President  would  have  the  right  under 
the  act  to  declare  a  slate  of  war.  if  a  .state  of  war  existed  between 
Pt.Uand  and  Russia  He  ha«  not  done  so.  and  I  draw  the  conclu- 
•lon  from  his  negative  action  that  he  docs  not  believe  that  there 
li  a  state  of  war  within  tne  definition  of  Internailonal  law.  or 
e-rtainly  withm  our  concepts  of  what  oiir  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities are. 

There  is  no  state  of  war  so  far  as  our  State  Department  has 
de<-:ared.  there  is  no  slate  of  war  so  far  as  the  terms  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  would  Imply  Therefore,  there  t)elng  no  state  of 
war  there  Is  no  objection  whatever:  If  Congress  desires,  it  may 
make  an  appropriation  of  one  million  or  sixty  million  dollars,  as 
railed  for  by  ihe  bill  of  the  S<naior  frcm  Michigan,  to  aid  in  this 
great  conflict. 

But  there  is  one  point  that  I  want  to  emphasize,  namely,  the 
UWtHiii  of  self-defense  We  may  sneer  at  that  suegestlon  Ad- 
mlrml  Stark's  view  is  one  which  will  impress  Itself  more  and  mor? 
and  burn  Into  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  If  Finland 
ahall  be  destroyed  !h*>n  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Denmark  will 
be  the  next  objects  of  as.<«ault.  and  if  the  democratic  nations  of 
Kurupe  are  destmved.  obviouslv  Great  Britain  and  France  may  not 
win  the  war,  and  with  the  English  flet-t  destroyed  or  nullified. 
then  we  will  have  to  inrrra-sc  our  Army  and  our  Navy,  we  will 
have  to  police  both  great  oceans,  our  liberties  and  our  rights  will 
be  Jeopardized  by  the  triumph  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Nazis 
In  thl!>  great   world  conflict 

Mr  Drown  Suppt^se.  Mr  Chairman,  we  do  loan  the  money  to 
I<nnUnd  Does  anyone  srrlousiy  think  that  that  Is  going  to  cause 
tu  to  go  to  war'  Suppose  they  don  t  pay  it:  France  and  Brltan 
and  other  Europ<'an  nations  owe  Uo  en  an  agreed  ba.«is.  something 
like  $11000.000.000  plus  Interest  We  haven  t  gone  to  war  over 
that  We  are  not  going  to  war  with  Finland  to  try  to  collect  back 
2d  cents  apiece  for  the  American  people  Is  Russia  goln^  to  attack 
Ut,  If  we  lean  thirty  or  sixty  mllllcn  dollars  to  Finland?  It  Is 
unthinkable.  The  Russians  have  their  hands  full  at  the  present 
time  I  can't  see  this  terrific  danger  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  point  out.  that  It  Is  a  step 
toward  war. 

That  was  the  favorite  weapon  of  those  who  bludgeoned  us  In  the 
neutrality  deb.>\te.  that  it  was  a  step  toward  war.  One  Si^^nator 
■aid  that  we  were  going  to  be  in  the  war  in  ."inuary. 

Mr    King    Both  sides  argued  that 

Mr  EaowM  January  is  pretty  nearly  ever  and  we  are  not  In  the 
war.  and   I  (.xmfldently   predict    that  we   wjnt   be   before   January 

la  liver 

Now  Just  how  Is  a  loan  of  thirty  or  sixty  million  dollars  going 
to  Bet  the  Vnltt'd  States  Into  war?  And  If  it  l.'^nt  going  to  get 
Us  into  war.  why  not  let  the  people  of  the  country  do  what  every- 
btdv  krcws  thev  want  u.s  to  do? 

Mr    WiLET    Are   you   addressing  that   question   to  me.  Senator? 

Mr    Frown    It  Is  open  to  anybody  that  can  an.swer  It. 

Mr  WiLKT  I  will  t)e  very  glad  to  attempt  the  answer  I  don't 
believe,  in  any  rem«rk.s  trat  I  made,  that  I  said  this  thing  would 
bring  us  Into  war  I  said  It  was  an  open  doer  to  new  foreign 
p<-illcy  that  would  be  very  dar.i.'erous.  and  It  has  become  a  habit. 

Mr    Baoww    That   is  an"  involved  way  of  saying  the  same  thlin;. 

Mr  Wn-tY  It  may  be.  but  It  is  so  easy  for  us  to  get  Into  the 
habit  we  who  are  the  trustees  of  the  people's  mon*«y  and  trustees 
Of  the  people's  rU:hts.  to  g:ct  careless  with  that  monev  and  with 
those  rights  And  while  it  doesn't  do  any  good  for  me  to  deny 
or  to  say  mv  distinguished  colleague.  Senator  King,  is  wrong — 
and  he  savs  I  am  wrong  I  think  that  can  be  very  well  sett'.ed 
by  saytt:g  that  this  bill  wh.ch  you  intrcduced.  Senator  Brown, 
when  It  canie  before  the  committee,  was  apparently  kicked  out  the 
window  and  a  new  bill  put  m  that  has  m  it  the  provision  th«t 
no  loan  can  be  made  even  through  the  Exixjrt -Import  Bank  if 
It  Is  tn  violation  of  the  international  law  as  Interpreted  by  the 
State  Dej>artment 

Mr  Brown.  We  know  how  the  State  Department  Is  going  to 
intv^rpret    It 

Mr  WiLBT.  If  the  Senate  has  a  string  on  the  S'ate  Department. 
that  is  tine  I  thc>ught  they  were  an  independent  body,  and  ihat 
the  Chief  Executive  alime  could  tell  them  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Brown  I  specifically  a,ked  the  Department  how  they  would 
Interpret  that  question  l>efore  I  wTote  It  into  the  statute. 

Mr  King  Permit  me  to  make  the  .observation  that  the  ccmmlttee 
are  not  impeccable  They  make  many  mistakes,  and  kicked  a  good 
bill  cut  of  the  window;  probably  they  have  regretted  it  and  want 
to  bring  It  twck  a^ln.     (Laughter  | 

Mr  Onxrm  Mr  Oranik.  may  I  Just  amplify  the  answer  Just 
made  by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  fn>m  Wiscons.n? 

In  response  to  the  Inquiry  of  Ss^natcr  Brown.  nob«xJy  experts  and 
anticipates  that  a  war  would  result  from  a  proposi-d  loan  to  Fin- 
land There  is  no  question  about  that  But  here  is  the  point. 
The  argument  that  you  have  presented,  ani  wh;ch  was  also  pre- 
sented forcibly  by  Senator  King.  Is  strangely  reminiscent  -^f  the 
atkcununt  that  was  presented  20  years  ago  that  we  must  get  into 
the  European  war  in  order  to  prevent  the  Central  Powt: .  .roni 
wif.ning  and  then  coming  over  here  and  Involving  us  I  reiu.M?  to 
■ec  the  logic  in  taking  a  step  toward  war  at  the  present  tune  as  a 
pos&itullty    against    being   drawn   Into   a   war    some    time    m    the 


future:  an  Inchoate  thing  to  take  it  first  and  step — and  wars  don't 
resu't  from  one  step,  they  result  from  a  series  of  steps  and  public 
opinion  fomented  and  whipped  up  by  clever  propaganda.  And  I 
refuse  to  be  excited  over  the  possibility  of  a  war  in  the  distant 
future  and  take  a  preliminary  step  at  the  present   time. 

Chairman  Cr.\n:k  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  You  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  presenting  the  discussion 
on  -Shall  Congress  Aid  Finland?  "     Our  participants  were; 

Senator  Pri.ntiss  M  Brown,  of  Michigan;  Senator  Alexander 
WiLET.  of  Wisconsin;  Senator  Wuooam  H  King,  of  Utah;  Senator 
Guy  M    Oillette,  of  luwa. 

And  new  for  a  final  word  from  Mr.  McCormlck. 

Announcer  McCvOrmick    Thank  you.  Mr.  Granlk. 

Thus  we  conclude  another  broadcast  In  this  season's  series  of 
"The  American  Fcrum  of  the  Air." 

Thrse  broadcasts  emanate  from  the  studios  of  the  New  Depart- 
ment ci  the  Interior  BuUdlnsj.  In  Washington.  D.  C  The  facJilies 
of  th':>se  br -adcasting  studios  are  extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Harold  L  Ickes.  In  the  Interest  of  prcmoting  educational 
broadcsts  which  present  national  problems  discussed  under  non- 
parti.san  and   ncnpolltical  auspices. 

This  program  is  arranged  by  Thcxxlore  Granlk.  who  presided  as 
chalmrian. 

Next  Sunday  at  this  sam?  hour  Mutual  will  bring  you  another 
Forum.  Address  your  conuncnts  to  Mr.  Granlk.  care  of  station 
WOL 

Stephen  McCormlck  speaking. 

This  is  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 


Keel-Laying  of  the   Battleship  "Alabama' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COLGATE  W.  DARDEN,  Jr. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY   FLOOD  BYRD.  OF  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con.sont 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  therein 
the  very  able  address  delivered  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Harry  P.  Bvrd.  at 
the  keel  laying  of  the  battleship  Alabarna  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard.  Portsmouth.  Va..  February  1,  1940. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  privilege  today  of  speaking  at  this 
notable  ceremony  I  thank  Admiral  Simons,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  for  the  courtesy  he  has  paid  me. 

As  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  take  a  deep  Interest  In  the  United  States  Navy  and  In 
the  operation  of   the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Congressman  frcm  this  district  [Colgati  Darden).  whose  ser\'lces 
as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
I  Representatives,  and  recently  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on 
the  Reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department,  give  him  a  position 
of  great  Importance  In  the  very  front  ranks  of  those  able  and 
patriotic  men  who  are  striving  to  make  Americas  Navy  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world — big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  may  arise  In  a  future  made  uncertain  by  the 
chaotic  conditions  of  the  world  today. 

I  am  glad  to  speak  at  this  great  yard  here  In  Portsmouth,  whose 
well-trained  and  highly  skilled  workmen  have  made  a  long  and 
enviable  record  of  high  and  competent  public  service. 

This  Is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  mention  any  com- 
parison of  the  work  of  the  21  shipbuilding  yards  Yet.  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  I  feel  a  Just  pride  In  the  administration  of 
this  yard  and  In  the  general  recognition  that  the  Norfolk  Navy 
i  Yard  stands  amc  ng  the  first  of  the  great  navy  yards  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, as  measured  by  the  official  records  for  efficiency  and 
production. 

In  cur  national  preparedness  program  the  annual  report  of  the 
I    United  States  Civil   Service  Comrmsslon.   emphasizing   the   Impor- 
tance of  trained  civilian  personnel.  Is  of  Interest.     This  report  says: 
"No  Nation  faced  with  the  necessity  of  engaging  In  a  prepared- 
1    ness    program    can    afford    to    give    primary    consideration    to    the 
construction   of    equipment    and    secondary   con.sideratlon    to    the 
recruitment  of  the  civilian  p)ersonnel  upon  whose  shoulders  rests 
the  resp<inslbility  for  success  or  failure  of  many  aspects  of  such  a 
program  " 

And  It  Is  this  civilian  personnel  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  that 

mra.sures  up  to  such  high  standards  as  to  give  complete  assurance 

that   they   will   perform  their  full   duty  as  Government  employees 

and  American  citizens  in  any  emergency  our  country  may  face. 

Today  we  lav  here   the  keel  of   the  battleship  Alfihama.   named 

I    after  a  great  southern  State.     It  Is  the  fourth  United  States  Navy 
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vessel  named  the  Alabama.  But  another  Alabama,  which  never 
sailed  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  was  the  most  famous  of  ali^ 
that  was  the  Confederate  ship  Alabama,  built  in  England,  whose 
heroic  exploits  In  the  War  between  the  States  will  always  remain  a 
bright  pipe  in  the  hl.story  of  tlie  South's  bravery  The  Confeder- 
ate Alabama  succeeded  in  sinking  70  Federal  ships  In  2  years 
Finally,  when  barricaded  in  a  French  harbor,  her  captain  accepted 
the  challenge:  left  the  safely  of  the  harbor,  and  came  out  to 
fight  untU  sunk  by  the  adversaries'  gxinfire.  thus  making  an 
honorable  and  glorious  chapter  In  the  naval  history  of  our  people. 

As  we  build  the  new  United  States  Alabama  and  recall  the  hero- 
Ism  of  the  ConfederaU'  Al*ibama.  we  can  feel  the  gratitication 
that  must  come  to  all  Americans  that  today  loyally  to  American 
Ideals  knows  no  line  between  the  North  and  the  Siiuth.  As  we 
observe  the  destruction  ol  democracies  In  other  lands,  America 
stands  united  to  preserve  American  Ideals — to  pre.serve  American 
freedom  and  American  Institutions.  Our  Nation  was  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  preserve  the  equality  of  all  men  Our 
fathers  won  for  us  this  liberty  and  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  preserve  and  carry  on  the  work  wiiich  they  did. 

So.  on  this  notable  day  in  the  history  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
we  can  take  proud  satisfaction  in  the  confident  thought  that  we 
are  building  here  a  new  Alabama  which  will  ever  be  worthy  and 
true  to  the  high  traditions  of  a  great  Nation,  a  great  State,  and 
to  the  exaniple  of  her  heroic  predecessor. 

It  was  under  tiie  administration  of  a  very  distinguished  Vir- 
ginian, the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Swanson.  that  the 
present  naval  program  was  formulated.  Including  the  con.strurtlon 
of  the  Alabama.  The  cost  ol  the  Alabama  will  be  $69  000.000. 
and  52  months  will  be  required  for  Its  building.  She  will  carry 
16-lnch  gunji  and  have  3.5.000  ton?  displacement,  one  of  our  largest 
battleships  Fourteen  hundred  officers  and  men  will  be  required 
to  man  her. 

America.  I  pray,  will  never  again  enter  a  foreign  war.  yet  we 
must  not  forget  that  In  this  day  of  ruthle.ss  dictators  and  mi- 
curbed  ambitions  the  best  Insurance  for  peace  is  national  pre- 
paredness.    Our  Navy  will  ever  remain  our  front  line  of  defense. 

When  our  World  War  veterans  put  their  uniforms  In  moth 
balls  while  the  world  waited  to  see  If  It  had  Ix^n  made  sale  for 
democracy,  America  had  the  strongest  Navy  In  the  world — 433 
combat  ships  built  and  building.  In  1921.  as  an  assurance  for 
futiu^  peace,  the  United  States  led  the  naval  disarmament  and 
actually  scrapped  928.000  tons  of  fighting  ships.  We  find  now  that 
the  other  nations  did  not  carry  out  their  agreements.  Instead  of 
scuttling  ships,  they  tore  up  blueprints.  Our  country  then  tried 
naval  disarmament  by  example  No  other  nation  followed  Amer- 
ica's example  The  result  was  that  In  1934  the  United  States  was 
no  longer  supreme  on  the  seas,  and  many  of  her  war  vessels  were 
over-age  and  badly  in  need  of  replacement. 

The  present  naval  building  program  In  Amierlca  Is  not  for  aggres- 
sion or  to  conquer  new  territory  but  Is  to  defend  this  Nation 
fiom  any  attack,  no  matter  from  whence  it  comes 

The  American  Navy  has  always  been  a  defensive  weap<jn.  Its 
t>eginning  can  be  traced  back  to  Lake  Champlain  In  1775.  the  first 
American  sea  force  that  succe<  ded  In  delaying  an  Invading  British 
Army  and  allowed  American  land  forces  to  gam  a  vital  strategic 
vlcUiry. 

After  the  Revolution  the  American  Fleet  went  out  of  exlsu>nce 
completely  until  1794.  when  Congress  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  six  new  war  vessels.  Tlien  came  In  1798  the  sea  warfare  with 
the  French,  later  tlic  Barljary  wars,  our  naval  war  with  Great 
Britain  In  1812.  our  war  with  Spain,  and  the  World  War. 

Our  naval  heroes  and  na\al  exploits  have  challenged  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  Tlie  bravery,  the  efficiency,  and  the  patri- 
otism of  the  American  Navy  give  great  pride  to  every  American. 
Otir  Navy  has  met  every  cnsis  in  our  history  and  has  never  failed 
in  its  responsibility.  American  traditions  and  American  achlevc- 
ment.s  are  our  most  valuable  national  poste.sslons.  And  to  the 
immortality  of  these  traditions  the  American  Navy  has  notably 
contributed,  standing  as  it  does  today,  respected  and  feared, 
honored  for  the  patriotl.-^m  of  Its  service  and  possessing  the  affec- 
tion and  admiration  of  all  Americans. 

We  pay  tribute  to  our  Navy,  to  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the 
civilian  personnel  of  such  high  order  as  to  be  found  here  at 
Portsmouth,  to  the  unsurpassed  morale  and  bravery  of  our  en- 
listed men.  to  Its  able  and  fine  officers;  and  we  thank  God.  as 
American  clti.^iii>.  for  the  American  Navy. 


Parity  Prices,  Tariffs,  and  Landed  Costs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febmary  7.  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as  7 

years  agro.  the  basic  problem  of  this  country  Is  the  problem 

of   agriciUture.     Prosperity   on   the  farm   means   national 

prosperity.     We  hear  much  about  the  need  for  "parity." 


Under  permission  granted  by  the  House,  1  offer  the  following 
definitions  on  the  subject,  wTitten  by  O.  L.  Brownlee.  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa>  Tribune: 

[FYora  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune  J 

EXPlJ^ NATION    OF    PARITY 

A  Tribune  reader  writes  from  Chadron.  Nebr  .  asking  that  we 
give  a  definition  of  parity  prices,  parity  tarifTs.  and  Just  what  they 
would  mean  in  terms  of  luoney  to  the  farmer  for  his  products. 

A  gotxl  dofinitlon  of  parity  prices  would  be  as  follows: 

"Parity  price.s  represent  cost  of  production  plus  the  share  of  the 
national  prcflt  accruing  to  the  number  of  u:ilts  involved  In  a 
particular  transaction  as  determined  by  a  general  commodity 
index  of  a  given  peritxl  whtn  equal  exchange  value  prevailed  as 
between  goods  and  commodities." 

The  general  commixlliy  index,  which  Is  the  Flowest  changing 
factor  in  cur  economy,  establishes  the  price  relationship  of  thln.:;8 
to  each  other  It  Is  variable  as  wages,  ta.xes.  and  other  cost  factors 
change. 

Currently,  parity  on  wheat  wou^d  be  about  ?1  19  per  bushel: 
corn  alxiut  78  or  79  cents  i^er  bushel:  hor^  around  $9  40.  and 
cattle  around  f  10  50.  Sheep,  poultry,  butu-rfat,  egjjs,  etc.,  would 
be  m  relative  projxjrtlon  to  that  price  range. 

A  good  definition  for  parity  tariffs  would  run  something  like  this: 

"A  parity  tariff  represents  a  cu.<^loms  duty  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  actual  landed  cost  of  an  import*'d  item  and  the 
American  parity  price  of  the  domestic  Item  which  it  would  dis- 
place by  competition  or  sulistitutlon.  as  determined  by  the  u.'-e 
of  a  general  commodity  index  representing  a  period  when  equal 
exchange   values  extst<>d   between   goods   and   commodities" 

In  our  owTi  opinion  It  would  be  more  simple  and  practical  to 
Impose  tJiriffs  on  tlie  basis  of  a  general  Index  than  on  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  foreign  and  domestic  products. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  cost  of  production  of  any  Imported 
Item  Just  as  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  the  costs  of  two  or  more 
farmers  or  manufacturers  In  the  United  States.  Costs  vary  be- 
tween  Individuals  as  between  countries. 

Tlie  production  cost  of  a  foreign  Item  Is  not  Important  to  us, 
anyhow.  It  does  not  become  competitive  with  American  products 
until  It  has  been  actually  landed  on  American  shores  and  freight. 
Insurance,  lighterage,  and  other  cost  Items  have  licen  included  in 
the  bill  we  have  tt)  pay. 

A  domestic  parity  price  for  our  products  would  Insure  cost  of 
pnxluciion  and  a  profit  to  the  average  producer  Some  producers 
would  make  more  than  others,  of  course,  due  to  the  facts  of 
l)etter  soil  or  management  or  t>etter  factory  equipment  and  other 
factors  which  no  law  can  control. 

Parity  tariffs  are  necessary  to  the  establishment  nnd  mainte- 
nance of  parity  prices  Our  national  economy  never  will  be  put 
on  a  sound  basis  until  that  principle  has  been  adopted. 

The  principle  can  be  easily  and  clearly  expressed  In  law  and  It 
can  be  op>erated  with  the  present  machinery  of  goveriunent  It 
Involves  no  BUb.sldles.  no  nr-w  taxes,  no  new  burdens,  no  compli- 
cated measures  of  administration  And  It  will  yield  a  constant 
and  adequate  price  for  the  products  of  our  land,  factories,  and 
labor  on  a  basis  of  proper  exchange  relationship 

Mr.  Speaker,  parity  for  producers  is  the  direct  road  to 
national  prosperity. 


Live  and  Let  Live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  frantic  efforts 
are  made  by  the  British  propaganda  machine  to  ahne  us 
with  Great  Britain  in  the  present  European  debacle.  Mr. 
Churchill's  pica  in  the  Washington  Po.st,  January  21,  1940. 
displayed  nothing  so  much  as  fear — fear  of  the  untenable 
position  in  which  Great  Britain  placed  herself  when  she 
declared  war  on  Germany  in  the  expectation  that  the  United 
Slates  would  fight  and  pay  for  such  war.  Mr.  Churchill's 
plea  to  neutral  nations  also  falls  upon  deaf  ears,  for  they 
know  the  perfidious  Albion  too  well. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Belgium.  Holland,  the  8candlna\ian 
countries,  and  Finland  will  be  invaded  by  Germany  unless 
she  is  compelled  to  do  so  by  England.  I  rather  prefer  to 
believe  that  the  German  people  will  remain  neutral,  or  give 
these  countries  which  are  in  reality  Inhabited  by  their  own 
kind  of  people  as  much  aid  as  possible  in  the  present  com- 
munistic invasion. 


I'  i 
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The  most  Inhumane  Rovernment  Is  that  of  Russia,  and  tlie 
mo.*t  unjust  war  is  that  now  conducted  by  Stalin  in  his  in- 
\-aslon  of  Finland.  The  papers  would  have  us  t>elieve  that 
fa-scirm  and  nazi-ism  are  world  threats,  when  In  reality  they 
are  a  red  hcrrinK  employed  by  the  Communist  to  obscure  his 
own  trail.  Communiion  is  the  only  "i^m. "  and  the?  Commu- 
i«5t5  are  the  only  Individual  who  are  threateninK  not  only 
world  peace  but  particularly  the  peace  cf  the  United  States. 
The  leaders  of  these  subversive  philosophies — socialism  and 
communism — are  well  entrenched  in  the  Russian,  the  Brit- 
ish, the  French,  and  the  Auieritan  Governments.  It  is  this 
group  of  hidden  rulers  In  the  invisible  pcvernment  who  are 
responsible  for  th*'  present  international  unrest,  and  it  is  this 
group  which  should  pay  the  price  for  whatever  may  happen  in 
the  present  conflict  in  Europe.  It  was  this  crowd  of  inter- 
nationalists that  insticated  and  prolcncrd  the  World  War, 
and  they  are  now  attempting  to  stamptde  the  world  and  us 
Into  another  conflict  so  that  they  may  build  a  world  ccnfedcr- 
ktlon  of  states  This  confederation  of  states  is  in  reality  a 
substitute  for  the  League  of  Nations.  These  money  changers 
hope  in  this  to  set  up  a  government  to  dominate  the  world, 
and  at  the  expense  of  world  pcwrrs. 

Mr.  Church: Us  accusation  cf  barbarism  is  ill-advised,  as 
no  nation  has  been  more  barbaric  than  England.  In  making 
this  statement  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Encliiih  people,  for  they 
are  O.  K.  I  refer  instead  to  the  crossed  nobility  of  Great 
Britain.  This  nobility  is  even  losing  caste  with  the  British 
people  themselves,  for  they  are  now  very  well  aware  of  their 
origin. 

What  is  Mr.  Churchill  hcllering  about?  Practically  all  of 
the  British  Empire  has  been  acquired  by  conquest,  with  little 
or  no  consideration  for  the  native  populations.  England  may. 
in  her  present  generous  mood,  do  something  for  India.  Why 
not  set  India  free?  They  want  home  rule,  so  why  deny  it  to 
them  ? 

Great  Britain's  history  is  that  of  a  buUy,  net  only  to  her 
forncn  .'iubjects  but  even  to  her  own  people.  It  was  Great 
Brit.un  that  banished  her  own  citizens  to  penal  colonies 
aboard  prison  ships,  where  many  of  them  died  chained  to  the 
timbers  of  the  ships.  Tlicse  same  ships  were  well  equipped 
with  various  forms  of  torture  machines,  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoners  were  incarcerated  to  satisfy  the  hatreds  of 

Brui.-h  rulers. 

Lt  t  EIngland  investigate  the  lot  of  her  own  citizens  in  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  and  Hull  before  she  criticizes  others  for  bar- 
bari>m.  It  was.  the  English  merchant  ships,  owned  by  English 
ShykK"k-s.  who  introduced  opium  in  China  to  further  exploit 
and  subjugate  the  people  of  that  great  empire.  This  act 
alone  brcke  the  heart  of  Chma.  and  the  introduction  of  opium 
is  one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  British 
colonial  policy.  The  criticism  cf  barbari.sm  by  English  states- 
men is  like  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 

Let  us  look  back  160  years  and  see  what  Great  Britain  did 
for  tl>e  United  States.  Much  information  can  be  had  from 
Benjamin  Franklin's  letters.  It  was  the  English  who  agi- 
tated the  Indiaivs  and  brought  about  Indian  uprisings  and 
scalping  of  the  American  people.  These  scalps  were  dried 
and  shipped  to  the  rulers  of  England  as  trophies  and  evi- 
dence of  British  loyalty. 

It  was  the  EInglish  money  changers  tliat  bribed  Benedict 
Arnold.  Here  is  part  of  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  popular  at 
that  tune; 

ON   CSNEKAL    ARMOLO 

At  fr«*dom'9  mil.  fee  Arnold  take  the  field. 

With  honor  blazon  d  on  his  patriot  shield; 

His  galhmt  te.iU  a  dazzling  luster  spread; 

And  clrciinu  glories  beam  d  around  his  head. 

His  Wfll-earned   praises   were  c.inslgned  to  lame: 

And  fate  decreed  him  an  immortal  name. 

But  when.  e:>trang  d  from  freedoms  glorious  cause. 

Neglecting  honor  and  Its  sacred  laws. 

Impell  d  by  motives  of  the  basest  kind. 

Which  mark  the  vicious,  meaxi.  dft?«  urate  mind. 

To  virtue  li-st.  r.nd  callous  lo  disgrace. 

The  traitor  hid.ng  with  the  hero's  face. 

H.s  cankerd  heart  to  sordid  views  a  slave. 

To  mammon  yleldinsj  all  thAt  freedom  gave, 

Enleagu  d  with  friends  of  th.^t  detested   tribe, 

Pilose  go<l  is  gold,  whose  savior  xs  a  bribe. 


Could  basely  Join,  hla  country  to  betray. 

And  thus  restore  a  ruthless  t>Tants  sway. 

On  freedoms  sons  impose  the  galling  yoke. 

And  crush  each  foe  to  vice  beneath  the  stroke; 

Not  all  his  laurels  in  the  field  cbtaln'd. 

Not  that  which  Phillip's  son  by  conquest  galn'd. 

Not  nil  that  once  adornd  grc.it  Caesar's  brow. 

Nor  all  that  Washington  iu;iy  challenge  now. 

Could  save  a  wretch,  whom  crimes  like  these  debase. 

So  far  beneath  the  rank  of  human  race. 

But  stung  wuh  keen  remorse,  his  guilty  sctil 

In  vain  shall  seek  repose  from  f>ole  to  pole; 

Perpetual  anguish  shall  torment  his  brcnst, 

.\nd  hellish  demons  haunt  his  trrubled  rest; 

Not  even  death  shall  !=hleld  his  hated  name. 

For  still  the  caitiff  shall  survive  to  fame. 

By  fates  decree,  who  thus  proncuncd  his  lot: 

"Too  bad  to  d'.e.  too  ba.«e  to  be  forgot; 

Thy   crimes  succeeding  ages  sliall   proclaim. 

And  Judas  be  forgot  in  Arnold's  name. ' 

Th'.s  shows  the  feeling  harbored  by  the  people  at  that 
time,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  international  money  changer 
was  in  no  greater  esteem  then  than  he  is  now. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin had  this  to  say: 

P.^ssT.  May  14.  1781. 

De.\r  Sir;  •  •  •  Your  friends  have  heard  of  your  being  gone 
against  the  traitor  Arnold  and  are  arvxlous  to  hear  of  your  success 
and  that  you  have  brought  him  to  punlshrr^.ent.  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  his  agent  in  England,  captured  by  one  of  our 
cruLsers.  and  by  which  the  price  or  reward  he  received  for  his 
treachery  may  t)e  guessed  at.  Judas  sold  only  one  man:  Arnold 
sold  three  millions.  Judas  got  for  his  one  man  30  pieces  of  silver; 
Arnold  not  a  halfpenny  a  head  A  miserable  bargain;  especially 
when  one  considers  the  quantity  of  infamy  he  has  acquired  to 
him.'^elf  and  entailed  on  his  family. 

The  English  are  in  a  fair  way  of  gaining  still  more  enemies; 
they  play  a  desperate  game.  Fortune  may  favor  them,  as  It  some- 
times does  a  drunken  dicer;  but  by  their  tjrranny  In  the  east,  they 
have  at  length  rou.sed  the  powers  there  against  them,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  in  the  west  a  single  friend.  If  they  lose 
their  India  commerce  (which  is  one  of  their  present  great  sup- 
p»orts).  and  one  battle  at  sea.  their  credit  Is  gone,  and  their  f>ower 
follows  Thus  empires,  by  pride,  folly,  and  extravagance,  ruin 
themselves  like  Individuals. 

This  letter  does  not  speak  so  well  for  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
land toward  the  United  States,  and  we  had  difficulty  indeed 
even  to  exchange  prisoners  of  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
England  did  everything  that  could  possibly  be  done  by  in- 
trigue and  otherwise  to  destroy  the  United  States.  In  this 
attitude  she  did  not  have  the  sympathy  of  other  nations, 
which  this  letter  I  now  quote  from  clearly  shows: 

PAS.ST.  June  8.  1781. 
To  Messrs.  D.  WENfORP  Ahfi)  Thom.\s  Hope  Heyhger. 

Gentieme.n:  I  received  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  of 
writing  to  me  on  the  31st  past,  relating  to  your  ship,  supposed 
to  be  retaken  from  the  English  by  an  American  privateer,  and 
carried  into  Morlaix.  I  apprehend  that  you  have  been  misin- 
formed, as  I  do  not  know  of  any  American  privateer  at  present  in 
these  seas.  I  have  the  same  sentiments  with  you  of  the  Injustice 
of  the  ESigllsh.  In  their  treatment  of  your  nation.  They  seem 
at  present  to  have  renounced  all  pretension  to  any  other  honor 
than  that  of  being  the  first  piratical  state  of  the  world.  There 
are  thrt^  employments  which  I  wish  the  law  of  nations  would 
protect,  so  that  they  should  never  l>e  molested  or  Interrupted  by 
enemies  even  In  time  of  war:  I  mean  farmers,  fishermen,  and 
merohiint.s;  because  their  employments  are  not  cnly  Innocent,  but 
for  the  common  subsistence  and  benefit  cf  the  human  species  in 
general.  As  men  grow  more  enlightened,  we  may  hopo  that  this 
win  in  time  be  the  case  Till  then  we  must  submit,  as  well  as  we 
can.  to  the  evils  we  cannot  remedy.  I  have  the  honor  to  l>o 
gentlemen,   etc., 

B.  Franklin 

I  am  interested  in  Mr.  FYanklin's  mention  of  farmers, 
fishermen,  and  merchants,  for  they  evidently  suffered  then 
from  enemy  acts  as  they  are  suffering  today.  I.  in  no  sense, 
condone  attacks  upon  lightships,  fishing  vessels,  and  peaceful 
merchantmen.  Lightships  are  placed  in  a  position  where 
they  furnish  protection  for  shipping,  fishermen  furnish  food, 
and  the  merchantmen  carry  this  food  which  sustains  the 
lives  of  noncombatants.  who  are  composed  of  old  men, 
women,  and  children.  E>ecency,  it  seems  to  me,  would  de- 
mand that  they  be  left  free  to  operate,  free  from  attack 
and  destruction. 

England  is,  in  reality,  responsible  for  these  attacks  for  her 
method  of  warfare  has  always  been  to  lay  down  a  starvation 
blockade.     As  a  result  of  this  inhumane  attitude  on  her 
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part,  nations  so  blockaded  cannot  help  but  retaliate.  This 
finally  ends  m  mutual  destruction,  starvation,  and  loss  of 
life. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  Is  this  the  will  of  the  people? 
And  the  answer  comes  back  clearly:  No.  For  the  people 
themselves  have  no  desire  to  suffer  from  starvation  or  to 
enforce  such  suffering  upon  their  brother  men.  It  is,  in- 
stead, the  will  of  the  rulers,  of  those  who  control  the  money, 
of  those  who  place  gold  above  principle.  Gold  under  the 
control  of  an  unprincipled  few  becomes  an  Internaticnal 
power  that  buys  weaklings  and  bribes  those  with  unstable 
principles. 

International  financiers  should  be  deprived  of  this  owner- 
ship of  gold,  for  it  does  not  belong  to  them  but  is  the  common 
property  of  all  the  penple  in  every  nation.  The  internatic  nal 
bankers  shmild  be  placed  exactly  on  the  same  basis  as  a 
private  individual.  When  he  borrows  money  he  must  fur- 
nish security.  When  the  international  oankers  decide  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  nations'  monetary  wealth,  they  should 
in  such  event  be  forced  to  furnish  security  for  money  which 
they  require,  no  differently  than  a  private  citizen. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  destroy  this  hold  upon  the  world, 
and  it  is  to  place  an  embargo  on  all  gold,  repudiate  gold  cer- 
tificates, and  place  the  international  Shylocks  on  the  same 
platform  as  that  of  those  who  have  earned  this  wealth  and 
who  alone  are  rightfully  entitled  to  the  security  of  it.  It  is 
time  for  all  loyal  citizens  to  demand  that  Congress  take  charge 
of  this  Government,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion provides.  For  why  should  we  allow  a  selfl.sh  group  of 
international  adventurers  to  operate  on  a  plan  like  this: 

From  the  moment  when  we  shall  have  made  ourselves  sole 
possessors  of  all  the  gold  In  the  world  the  real  power  will  pas.s 
Into  our  hands,  and  then  shall  be  accomplished  the  promises  made 
to  Abraham 

Gold  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world— i?old,  which  is  force, 
reward,  and  the  means  of  all  pleasure,  all  that  man  fears  and 
covets.  There  you  have  the  gr°at  mystery,  the  deep  knowledge 
Of  th(    spirit  which  rules  the  world       There  you  have  the  future. 

If  gold  Is  the  first  power  in  this  world,  the  second  undoubtedly 
Is  the  press  But  what  cnn  the  second  be  without  the  ftrsf  Since 
we  cannot  realize  all  that  has  t»een  already  said  and  planned 
without  the  help  of  the  press,  therefore  our  people  must  direct  all 
the  daily  newspapers  in  each  country.  The  possession  of  the  gold, 
and  the  clevtrness  In  using  it  to  grease  the  palms  of  those  open 
to  bribery,  will  make  us  arbiters  of  public  opinion,  and  will  give 
us  dominion  over  the  masses. 

Advancing  thus,  .step  by  step  In  this  path,  and  with  the  perse- 
verance which  is  our  great  virtue,  we  shall  pu-sh  back  the  Christians 
and  annihilate  their  Influence 

We  shall  dictate  to  the  world  In  what  they  should  have  faith, 
what  they  ought  to  honor,  and  what  to  curse.  Perhaps  some  indi- 
viduals will  .set  themselves  up  against  us  and  condemn  and  curse 
us.  but  the  masses,  docile  and  Ignorant,  will  listen  to  us  and  take 
our  side. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  will  recognize  this,  particularly  after 
you  have  given  it  serious  study,  for  It  is  operating  today  in 
many  nations.  I  am  not,  however,  sure  that  our  people  are 
docile  and  ignorant.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  workers, 
farmers,  profes.sional,  and  businessmen,  arc  intelligent  and 
quite  capable  of  doing  their  own  thinking.  I  do  not  doubt 
for  one  moment  but  that  the  people  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  the  Briti.sh  Empire,  will  set  their  own  house  in  order.  For 
it  is  only  In  such  manner  peace  may  again  prevail.  The  dis- 
sension which  reigns  throughout  the  world  today  is  not  in  any 
sense  the  wish  of  the  people.  It  is,  instead,  to  consummate  a 
fanatical  desire  by  a  group  who  intend  to  rule  and  dominate 
the  world. 

Let  us  now  discass  the  conditions  which  existed  during  the 
World  War.  The  British  Goverrunent  then,  as  now,  did  not 
respect  cur  neutrality,  for  British  warships  invaded  even  our 
own  3-mile  limit.  This  became  such  a  serious  matter  that 
the  State  Department  issued  many  protests  to  Great  Britain, 
and  were  in  reality  on  the  verge  of  interrupting  diplomatic 
relations  with  England. 

England  then,  as  now,  furnished  the  United  States  with  a 
list  of  firms  with  which  we  were  not  supposed  to  trade.  And 
I  may  ask  this  que.<^tion.  What  right  has  any  belligerent  to 
demand  such  acquiescence  on  our  part?  Are  we  incapable  of 
running  our  own  affairs  within  the  United  States,  or  must  we 
submit  to  dictation  from  across  the  water?  I  do  not  think  so. 
This  advice  by  the  British  rulers  should  be  rightfully  re- 


scinded by  us,  for  it  is,  if  nothing  else,  pure  tommyrot  and  an 
affront  to  the  United  States. 

Our  ships  are  now  intercepted  by  Great  Britain.  They  are 
held  at  the  British  ports  for  examination  while  contraband 
cargo  is  confiscated.  We  even  tolerate  examination  of  our 
private  mail,  which  in  no  sense  can  be  considered  contraband. 
This  search  of  ships  and  seizure  of  cargo  is  so  glaringly  crude 
that  one  cannot  but  believe  that  deliberate  collusion  exists 
between  interlocking  American  and  British  interests. 

To  correct  this  and  to  maintain  national  self-respect  we 
should  deny  all  shipments  to  England  until  she  is  willing  to 
allow  free  delivery  of  American  cargoes  to  neutral  nations. 
One  cannot  help  but  admire  the  Japanese  attitude  in  her 
demand  that  Great  Britain  release  the  23  German  pas.sengers 
that  were  taken  off  a  Japanese  merchantman.  It  is  such  acts 
by  Great  Britain  which  arouse  International  ire  against  that 
nation. 

It  is  because  of  this  intrigue  that  no  one  should  become 
unduly  excited  over  the  propaganda  in  pictures,  in  papers,  or 
from  the  lectvu-e  platform  by  agents  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment who  are  now  attempting  to  convince  us  that  we 
should  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  so  that  they  may 
remain  world  rulers  while  we  are  nursing  burnt  flnrers. 

The  attitude  of  Great  Britain  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Washington  Post,  February  4,  1940.  In  Mr.  Oliver  Stanley's 
first  public  speech,  in  which  he  makes  this  statement: 

Great  Brltnln  was  fighting  for  a  peace  wherein  Germany  would 
be  allowf  d  a  place  In  the  European  family  of  nations,  but  stripped 
of  power  periodically  to  disturb  peace  for  the  world. 

In  other  words,  England  is  no  different  from  Japan.  The 
latter  is  killing  Chinese  to  establish  friendship  with  China, 
and  England  propcses  to  destroy  a  nation  of  79,000.000 
people,  so  they  will  love  and  defend  England.  A  stupid 
policy  indeed  and  one  that  can  never  establish  peace  any 
plaee.  It  would  be  much  more  sensible  for  England  to  ally 
herself  with  Germany  to  stop  the  Russian  threat  In  com- 
munizlng  Europe.  For  such  alliance  will  not  only  control 
Europe,  but  the  Orient  as  well. 

Mr.  Stanley  says: 

Tills  is  no  war  of  aggrandizement.  Wo  seek  neither  wealth  nor 
territory.  This  is  no  clash  of  dynasties.  It  Is  a  struggle  for  inter- 
national decency.  Let  me  try  to  express  In  one  sentence  what  It  Is 
that  Is  at  stake — the  rights  of  all  people,  small  or  great,  to  lead 
their  own  lives,  to  think  as  they  will,  to  worship  as  they  wUl,  to 
cultivate  the  arts  In  freedom,  at  peace  and  free. 

This  paragraph  is  empty  as  we  realize  that  England  con- 
trols one-fourth  of  the  earth's  landed  surface,  and  nearly  all 
of  it,  as  I  have  said,  obtained  by  conquest  without  due  con- 
.sideration  for  the  rights  of  the  people  in  areas  conquered. 
Why  does  not  England  bestow  the  right  of  self-determination 
upon  India  and  other  peoples  in  the  British  Empire  that 
prefer  to  shape  their  own  destinies?  England  should  be  the 
last  to  speak  of  the  people's  rights,  because  for  years  she  did 
not  even  recognize  the  rights  of  free  expression  either  in 
England  or  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stanley  says: 

The  world  cannot  survive  half  slave  and  half  free,  and  we  ara 
determined  that  we  shall  be  free. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Stanley  refers  to  the  freedom  of  the  hidden 
rulers?  Let  those  who  have  enslaved  people  In  colonial  pos- 
sessions held  by  force  set  the  slaves  in  those  possessions  freo 
first  before  they  appeal  to  the  world  for  a  freedom  which  they 
deny  their  own  colonials. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley  when  he  says: 

Make  no  mistake.  We  are  not  fighting  only  for  our  ideals  and 
our  ideas,  but  we  are  fighting  for  our  lives. 

In  this  he  is  right,  for  the  invisible  government  today  i« 
fighting  for  its  life  and  for  its  ideals,  which  are  to  dominate 
the  world.  The  peoples  of  nations  are  very  well  informed 
and,  I  believe,  will  not  Involve  themselves  in  the  blunder  of 
1914,  for  that  war  was  created  to  set  up  a  world  government, 
which,  thanks  to  God,  failed. 

His  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  his  pre- 
sumed comparison  had  the  Central  Powers  won,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  his  own  idea  based  upon  that  unjust  treaty. 
England,  herself,  has  provoked  more  wars  than  any  otlier 
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-«oTv  rru^nn  to  hPUPVP  that  wp  are  headed  directly  to  that   '  $745  per  family  annually.    Multiply  that  by  7,000  and  the 
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nation  in  Europe,  so  little  room  Is  left  for  Mr.  Stanley  to 
ting  a  sons  cf  peace.  I  advlj^e  these  who  are  Interested  In 
condition:*  tliat  piwailf-d  in  Central  Europe  to  road.  Why  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon  is  Void,  by  Lculs  Ko5.suth  Birinyi.  pub- 
lisJied  by  V.  L.  R.  Simmons.  531  Cedar  Street  Northeast. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  It  Is  indeed  difficult  to  understand 
uhut  lmprp.-.s:cn  Mr.  Stanley  intended  to  convey  in  the  state- 
ment \s-hlch  I  now  quote: 

For  ourselves  we  uant  nothing  from  Ornnany  or  from  the 
Orrmnna.  We  do  not  desire  their  dostrtsctlon;  we  do  not  prudge 
th'-ni  their  prosperity:  we  do  not  want  to  make  them  the  helots 
they  liave  mnde  million.^  cr  to  make  their  land  the  desert  they 
ha\e  made  one-quarter  of  Europe.  We  want  them  to  be  peaceful, 
happy  members  of  a  peaceful,  happy  Eurupe. 

I  wonder  what  else  Great  Britain  and  France  could  take 
from  Germany.  After  the  World  War.  both  of  them  grabbed 
all  the  colonies  and  di.smcmbercd  Germany.  Hung.iry,  and 
ether  Central  European  stales.  The  question  may  be  a.sked: 
For  what  purpose?  Will  anyone  have  the  temerity  to  say 
there  was  justice  in  the  partition  of  Central  Europe?  I  think 
not.  The  fact  is  England  has  never  reached  a  point  where 
she  docs  not  want  more,  and  Mr.  Stanley's  .-ta'emcnt  i.?  empty 
words  comparable  to  the  empty  promL,es  of  England. 

Mr.  Stanley  states  that  Germany  has  made  a  desert  of 
one-quarter  of  Europe.  What  quarter  does  the  gentleman 
refer  to?  The  fact  remains  that  not  even  one  acre  of  land 
can  be  wasted  in  Central  Europe,  because  all  of  it  is  re- 
quired to  sustain  overpopulation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  raise  an  argument  or  criticize  any 
state  In  Europe,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  are  deliberately 
attempting  to  involve  the  United  States  in  their  own  silly 
ventures.  If  England  and  Prance  want  to  fisht.  their  total 
population  Is  well  over  65.000.000  people,  which  should  be 
suflQoient  to  overcome  a  nation  with  a  population  of  79.- 
000  000  people.  The  same  powers  al.so  own  gold  mines  and 
diamond  mines  in  Scuth  Africa  that  may  be  utilized  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  their  unnece>sary  wars.  Groat  Britain  may 
also  draw  on  the  markets  of  India  to  defray  her  warfare,  as 
she  has  in  the  past,  instead  nf  looking  to  us  for  aid. 

We  paid  for  the  World  War.  and  do  not  let  anyone  kid 
you  that  we  are  not  helping  in  this  war  as  well,  for  plenty 
of  ixiuipment  is  leaving  the  United  States  for  the  British 
Empire  to  build  up  and  complete  the  English  war  machine. 
We  have  been  suckers  for  the  English  nobility  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  think  it  Is  high  time  that  we  iorget  this  hoi  polloi  and 
turn  our  attention  to  our  own  reconstruction.  There  are  too 
many  people  here  who  are  willing  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  instead  of  kissing  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  order  that  you  ma^-  have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  ideology,  let  me  quote: 

Britain  cam»'  close  to  agreement  with  the  French,  who  are  deter- 
mined, by  one  means  cr  another.  Oermai^y  be  rendered  powerless. 

The  distinguished  English  and  French  gentlemen  do  not 
sptak  here  as  angels  of  peace,  but  they  speak  instead  as 
provocateurs  of  war.  It  wa.s  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
France — revenge — that  plunged  Europe  into  the  World  War. 
and  It  is  the  same  attitude  today— hatreds  and  revenge — that 
is  now  threatening  world  peace. 

However,  it  is  none  of  our  business.  We  have  nothing  at 
stake  to  defend,  and  we  have  no  bones  to  pick  with  any 
nations  in  the  Occident.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  medicine 
men  of  Europe  can  stampede  Europe  into  another  devastating 
war.  for  the  British.  French.  German,  and  all  European 
peoples  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  defense 
of  the  International  rulers.  The  world  is  sick  of  this  horde 
of  money  changers,  and  their  safety  lies  in  becoming  real 
nationals  of  such  nations  in  which  they  live. 

The  paper  further  states  as  follows: 

Ttie  Stanley  «peeoh  was  one  cf  the  regul.ar  week-end  series  by 
member*  cf  the  w.«r  cabinet  to  rouse  the  flchting  spirit  of  the 
p<^>ple  In  It  he  defended  the  V'<>rsnllles  Treaty  a*  a  generous  peace. 
contr*aiit»g  it  with  the  kind  Orrat  Bnt.iln  could  expect  If  she 
mlled  off  the  war  now  or  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Nazi 
Germany. 

This  Is  nothing  but  deliberate  deception  and  propaganda 
to  buiid  a  scntuueut  for  war  in  England.     Why  did  England 


and  France  declare  war?  Was  it  the  usual  English  bluff  and 
bullishness  to  coerce  other  powers?  A  nation  his  reached  a 
.•-ad  Stat*'  indeed  when  the  war  cabinet  attempts  to  promote 
the  destruction  of  property  and  the  lives  of  its  own  people  by 
.•^ellins  them  on  a  war  they  do  not  want.  That  very  statement 
shows  that  Mr.  Stanley  himself  is  apprehen.sive.  and  these 
meetings  are  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  instill  self-confi- 
dence in  the  present  British  debacle.  Mr.  Stanley  and  others 
should  know  that  if  Great  Britain  dis-orgcd  the  cclcnies 
taken  from  Germany  in  the  World  War  peace  would  again 
prevail  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  such  attitude  on 
England's  part  would  be  only  an  act  of  justice. 

There  can  be  no  brotherly  love  or  friendly  feeling  among 
nations  so  long  as  we  are  required  to  travel  en  permits  and 
passports,  for  such  restricticns  are  evidence  cf  suspicion.  The 
people  of  the  world  should  be  able  to  travel  unmoksttd  and 
free  to  all  nations,  using  gold  and  gold  currency  if  necessary 
to  fac:htate  such  travel.  This  cannot  be  brought  about  by 
the  promotion  of  boycotts  and  hatreds,  for  such  attitude  is 
not  that  of  Christian  civilization.  It  is,  instead,  a  backlast 
cf  paganism  and  persecution. 

We  should,  as  a  matter  cf  fact,  recall  the  300-mile  coastal 
patrol  which  is  new  plowing  the  waters  in  this  zone  looking 
for  the  proverbial  Flymg  Dutchman.  There  Is  no  excuse 
and  there  is  no  emergency  and  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason 
why  cur  taxpayers  should  be  charsed  with  the  cost  of  this 
300-mi!e  water  policing  force.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot 
enforce  neutrality  outside  of  our  own  3-mile  limit  unless  we 
use  the  United  States  Na\T.  and  that  means  war.  So  why, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven,  should  we  allow  the  Government  to 
engage  in  this  wasteful,  unnecessary  spending  of  money? 

England,  herself,  has  said  that  if  we  attempt  to  enforce 
this  it  will  mean  war  with  England,  so  what  is  the  big  idea 
in  having  this  mystic  fleet  churn  up  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific?  Is  it  not  much  more  sensible  to  save  the  cost 
cf  this  patrolling,  since  it  is  for  no  other  purpose  than  as  an 
aid  to  Great  Britain,  and  even  she  objects  to  it. 


The  Home  Is  the  Foundation  of  This  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OK   NORTH    l>.\KOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  7.  1940 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  afraid  we  are  fast 
drifting  away  from  the  very  purpose  of  this  Government. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Congress  represents  the  sentiment  of 
the  Nation  on  the  subject  of  homes,  but  I  am  fearful  that 
it  does.  If  Congress  did  not  represent  the  sentiment  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  heme,  we  would  have  at  least  some 
hope  left — the  E)eople  could  elect  a  new  Congress.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  if  this  Congress  does  represent  the  wi.shes 
d  the  people  of  the  Nation,  then  I  say  there  is  nothing 
within  the  power  of  man  that  can  save  this  Republic  from 
utter  and  final  collapse.  If  the  people  themselves  do  not 
now,  in  this  time  of  extreme  financial  involvement,  stop  long 
enough  to  recognize  that  homes  must  be  preserved  at  all 
costs,  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself. 

This  situation  presents  one  of  the  most  uiiwarranted  enig- 
mas conceivable.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  have  a  well-formed  fear  against  collectivism.  They 
hope  the  day  will  never  come  in  the  United  States  when  the 
libTty  of  the  individual  will  be  merged  in  collective  activity. 
I  share  the  same  hope — I  pray  that  day  will  never  come  in 
this  Nation.  But  those  who  fear  this  condition  most  are 
them-selves  contributing  most  to  the  realization  of  collect ivi.sm. 
All  the  Communists  in  America  cannot  bring  collectivism  into 
being  by  their  own  power,  but  aided  and  abetted  by  those 
unthinking  people  who  fear  collectivism  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  are  making  that  situation  a  distinct  possibility,  there  is 


every  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  headed  directly  to  that 
result.  These  people  are  so  engrossed  with  the  private  opera- 
tion of  all  lines  of  economic  endeavor,  so  cngro£.sed  with 
profits  and  gain  and  greed,  that  the  result  they  hope  will  not 
happen  is  unavoidably  siu-e  to  happen. 

The  most  charitable  thing  that  can  be  said  about  them 
Clirist  once  said: 

Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 
When  home  owners  on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities  are  fight- 
ing desperately  to  hold  on  and  preserve  the  home— the  very 
foundation  of  the  Government  itself— these  people  who  fear 
collectivism  mast  ttirn  a  deaf  car  to  the  entreaties  of  the  dis- 
tressed. With  2,000.000  farm  homes  destroyed  since  1929  we 
can  see  the  scope  of  this  alarming  condition.  Tlie  cnonnity 
of  the  devastation  makes  no  appeal  to  the  representatives  of 
the  ijeople  who  could  save  the  situation  if  they  would.  These 
lepresentatives  are  proud  to  say  that  they  are  conserva- 
tives— that  they  wish  this  Government  to  return  to  the  good 
old  days  when  business  was  unrestricted,  farmers  could  pay 
their  taxes  and  interest,  people  in  urban  homes  could  pay 
their  rent  and  live,  and  business  could  divide  up  unconscion- 
able profits  at  (he  end  of  the  year.  These  conservatives  do 
not  th.nk  long  enouph  to  understand  that  the  present  finan- 
cial debacle  a  majority  of  our  people  arc  in  is  duo  directly  to 
the  operation  of  this  business  system  that  they  once  knew  and 
to  which  they  are  determined  to  return. 

When  the  agricultural  bill  was  before  the  House  the  Repub- 
licans, almost  as  a  solid  phalanx,  supported  the  cuts  that 
meant  doing  away  with  parity  payments,  finance  of  farm  ten- 
ants, and  every  other  aid  asked  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Enough  conservative  Democrats  supported  them  to 
ann;h  late  the  appropriations  for  the  farmers. 

The  sienificant  thing  about  this  stand  of  the  Republicans  is 
that,  while  the  vote  in  the  House  was  not  made  a  record,  the 
Republicans  mtist  know  that  the  people  will  find  out  how 
they  stood  on  this  proposition,  and  with  an  election  com- 
ing' up  they  must  feel  that  they  either  have  the  support 
of  the  Farm  Belt  or  do  not  need  it.  Whatever  their  reason, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  appeals  made  in  the  House  to  aid 
the  farmers  fell  on  deaf  ears  as  far  as  the  great  majority  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  House  is  concerned.  They  voted  as 
conservatives.  They  rest  their  case  on  the  false  premise  that 
they  are  saving  the  taxpayers'  money  in  denying  aid  to  agri- 
culture. They  knew  all  the  appalling  facts  relating  to  fore- 
closed farms:  they  knew  that  loss  of  purchasing  power  by  the 
farmers  affected  business  and  catised  unemployment.  Those 
facts  have  been  poured  into  them  constantly  by  the  progres- 
sive Republicans  and  progressive  Democrats  to  absolutely  no 
avail.  These  conservatives  have  not  stopped  long  enough  to 
think:  they  are  herded  by  the  party  organization.  They  evi- 
dently do  not  know  that  a  dollar  spent  to  help  the  farmer 
sustain  him.self  saves  $10  in  relief  as  soon  as  they  drive  the 
farmer  out  of  his  home.  The  slogan  that  they  cannot  over- 
come is.  "Save  the  taxpayers"  money,  take  away  the  restric- 
tions against  business,  and  let  us  have  the  eld  balmy  days  of 
business  and  profits." 

I  do  not  know  how  far  this  sentiment  will  go  in  the  next 
election,  but  I  for  one  do  not  subscribe  to  this  doctrine  and 
will  not  support  such  a  doctrine  no  matter  whom  the  Re- 
publicans nominate.  I  do  not  think  the  mass  of  the  voters  of 
North  Dakota  will  support  that  doctrine. 

On  the  farm-tenancy  bill,  for  example,  the  Government 
has  started  a  policy  of  finding  homes  for  ousted  farmers — 
ousted  because  they  could  not  pay  their  debts.  We  a.'.ked  for 
only  $25,000,000,  or  about  enough  to  refinance  and  set  up 
7,000  homes.  The  money  is  not  given  to  these  farmers;  the 
Government  loans  the  money  on  long-time  credit  with  easy 
Interest,  and  the  experience  so  far  has  been  that  iill  the 
money  due  has  been  paid  back  except  about  2  percent.  The 
only  reason  why  this  program  has  not  reached  more  farmers 
Is  because  we  could  not  get  more  appropriatio'is.  We  will 
now  take  these  7.000  farmers  from  these  homes  and  drive 
them  into  the  relief  lines.  What  would  liappen?  That 
would  happen  that  is  happening  to  thousands  of  other 
farmers.  The  relief  load  among  fanners  averages  about 
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$745  per  family  annually.  Multiply  that  by  7,000  and  the 
result  is  $5,215,000  for  1  year  alone;  remember,  too,  that 
it  may  be  the  same  amount  the  next  year,  and  the  next, 
and  no  end  in  sight.  Now.  which  is  the  best  plan,  to  loan 
these  farmers  $25,000,000  annually  and  receive  it  all  back 
except  $500.000 — and  a  chance  to  get  this,  too — or  drive  them 
out  into  the  public  hir.hways.  where  we  must  spend  over 
$5,000,000  annually?  The  Republicans  and  the  conservative 
Democrats  could  not  stop  long  enough  to  think  about  this  in 
their  mad  stampede  to  "save  the  taxpayers'  money." 

How  will  any  conservative  explain  to  anybody  this  unwar- 
ranted, illogical,  and  asinine  stand?  The  most  favorable 
thing  that  can  be  said  for  the  con.servatives  is  that  they  are 
penny-wise  and  F>ound-foolish. 

I  actually  heard  Republicans  in  debate  say  that,  because 
we  cannot  save  all  the  farmers,  let  us  not  save  any.  because 
it  would  hurt  tlie  feelings  of  tho.se  we  cannot  save.  Surely 
logic  has  taken  wings.  Tlie  right  policy  to  follow  is  to  in- 
crease the  loan  to  the  tenants  and  save  twenty  thousand 
annually  instead  of  seven  thousand.  As  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment can  make  the  record  it  has  on  repayments,  it  is  the 
most  profitable  busine.ss  in  which  this  Government  can  en- 
gage when  we  have  a  deficit. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  of  persuasion  among  my  brother 
Republicans.  I  cannot  break  this  Republican  blindness  in 
rollowing  party  leaders.  Many  good  Congressmen  are  £0 
bound  up  with  the  "party"  and  are  afraid  to  cfTend  the  party 
machine  that  they  have  lost  the  habit  cf  thinking  fi>r  them- 
selves or,  indeed,  thinking  at  all.  If  these  Members  only 
kncv.'  it.  the  party  could  not  punish  them  for  their  inde- 
pendence. I  have  never  admitted  that  the  moon  was  made 
of  green  cheese  ju.st  becau.sc  the  Republican  leader  said  so. 
I  have  said  "no"  and  I  have  been  summarily  punished.  I  have 
been  kept  cff  important  committees  and  demoted  on  the 
small  ones  I  did  have.  But  that  has  not  stopped  my  thinking 
powers.  This  punishment  was  no  punishment  at  all,  for  if  I 
had  to  obtain  positions  on  committees  by  having  to  follow 
some  autocrat  who  happened  to  be  in  a  situation  where  he 
could  "demote  me."  I  would  soon  be  discredited  by  thinking 
men  and  women  who  sent  me  here.  I  would  rather  b?  right 
and  stand  alone  than  be  wrong,  though  propped  up  by  all  the 
conservatives  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  actually  want  to  prevent  collectivism  from  getting 
control  of  this  country  we  had  better  change  our  line  of  rea- 
soning and  build  a  home  every  chance  we  get.  It  is  a  home 
that  people  will  fight  for.  and  history  shows  that  without 
homes  the  people  everywhere  are  a  prey  to  anr  "ism."  The 
Roman  Empire  has  not  become  effaced  from  the  map  of  the 
world  by  the  power  of  any  invader,  but  it  went  down  to  oblivion 
because  the  time  arrived  in  its  plutocratic  government  when 
only  2  percent  of  the  people  owned  their  homes.  It  decayed 
from  within  and  did  not  fall  because  of  any  ix)wer  from  with- 
out; the  Russian  Government  fell  prey  to  collectivism  because 
the  time  arrived  in  its  plutocratic  government  when  only  5 
percent  of  the  people  owned  their  homes.  If  those  conserva- 
tives actually  want  to  maintain  this  great  free  Government, 
they  will  come  forward  and  stop  the  movement  now  rampant 
in  this  country  which  is  hourly  losing  more  homes.  For  the 
Nation  at  large  the  tenant  cla.ss  now  numbers  42  percent  of 
the  farm  population:  in  many  States  the  percentage  is  a  great 
deal  higher.  I  know  of  whole  counties  where  the  tenant  class 
numbers  72  percent  of  all  the  farmers.  As  soon  as  this  per- 
centage increases  a  little  more — and  it  will  if  we  keep  on 
denying  aid  for  permanent  stability — the  time  will  be  ripe  in 
this  country  for  collectivism.  Then  those  who  now  ignore 
the  pleas  of  the  farmers  will  shout  the  loudest  concerning 
their  deplorable  fate,  but  those  voices  will  not  be  heard  by 
an  tnrased  people. 

I  can  clearly  see  this  situation  because  I  have  lived  and 
now  live  as  a  farmer.  I  am  a  son  of  the  pioneers  who,  be- 
cause of  loss  of  property  through  high  interest  rates,  and 
roor  farm  prices,  moved  cut  across  the  whcle  area  of  the 
United  States,  settling  new  territory  as  they  went.  Wnen 
they  reached  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  they  fovmd  free  land 
r.nd  made  a  new  start,  but  in  the  appointed  time,  they  lost 
again— they  braved  the  wilderness  and  fotight  the  Iiidian« 
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and  moved  on  to  the  pralrl«s  of  Wisconsin  and  forgot  their 


Hrvii     frt^mi  wv    A     P".ATr>v 


New  York.  N.  Y..  January  29.  1940. 
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The  orch!»rd.<*  were  grown  and  rtprplrprd  thrcuph  h  lor.g  series  cf 
voars  to  sucn'.v  not  only  domc-tlc  but  v.orld  markets. 


It  wltl  be  Impcislb'.e  for  mc  to  nppear  personnlly  at  the  hearings 
which  arc  now  going  on.     I  am  thprclore  wrltln?  you  as  a  strong 
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and  moved  on  to  the  pralrl'»s  of  Wisconsin  and  forgot  their 
nnancial  trcubles  by  ftndinK  new  land  and  making  a  new 
start  Per  50  years  more  they  prospered  but  in  the  allotted 
tinu"  ih.  y  were  overcome  with  debt  and  mortgages  and  were 
driven  from  their  homes  again.  Tliey  took  up  the  trail  by 
covered  wagon  and  moved  on  the  plains  of  Dakota  and 
found  a  new  home  and  made  a  new  start.  For  50  years 
more  they  prospered,  but  In  the  same  due  time  they  were 
again  overcome  with  debt,  but  thi.s  time  the  seriousness  of 
thi'  .situation  not  only  was  presented  to  thtni.  but  to  the 
entire  country.  They  could  not  ro  farther  on.  They  had 
reached  the  end  of  th^^  trail,  all  lands  by  1928  had  been  taken 
and  there  was  no  place  to  go.  There  was  no  new  country 
anv'where  that  could  again  be  exploited  by  the  interest  taktr. 
and  because  of  this  abrupt  ending  of  new  territory,  the  whole 
Nation  fell  the  .s)iock  We  cannot  go  anywhere,  we  ma^^t  stay 
where  we  are,  and  the  exploiting  process  ihat  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  farmers  for  175  yt  ars  must  be  stopped.  Unless 
It  is.  the  entire  Nation  most  go  down. 

Pec  pie  must  have  homes.  Of  all  the  institutions  of  society 
the  home  ccmes  first.  The  church,  the  school,  the  Govern- 
ment are  all  secondary  to  that  great  institution — the  home. 
Unless  our  people  are  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  home 
for  thtm.selve.s  in  this  great  land  of  plenty,  then  the  wliole 
scheme  of  Ocvernmenl  is  a  mockery.  Ic  is  through  no  fault 
cf  their  own  that  farmers  and  city  p»'ople  are  losing  their 
home.s  at  such  an  alarming  rate,  it  is  the  fault  of  this  Con- 
gress more  than  anjthing  el  e.  Just  suppose  we  would  muke 
the  funds  and  credit  of  this  Government  available  to  the 
peopU'  instead  of  to  a  few  who  get  it  free  and  in  turn  loan 
it  out  at  unconscionable  rates  of  interest,  what  would  hap- 
pen? Loans  now  averagmg  6  percent  could  be  reduced  to  1 
percent  and  a  farmer  who  owed  $5,000  wculd  have  to  pay 
$50  annually  Instead  of  $300.  Would  that  make  any  differ- 
ence in  50  years? 

The  program  of  a  br^tter  day  is  all  before  Consrress  at  this 
very  minute.  The  means  by  which  colWlivism  can  be 
avoided  IS  before  Crngress  in  the  following  bil's.  and  we  can- 
not pass  any  of  them  tK'cau.se  the  conservatives  want  to  save 
the  taxpayers'  money  These  conservatives  stiould  t)e  ready 
now  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  restore  homes  in  America 
and  k'^rp  them  .sale:  if  not.  th»'n  we  are  subject  to  collectivism 
and  any  oth'-r  "•ism"  that  will  destroy  all  individual  inde- 
pendence, that  will  destroy  any  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
all  fiet^dom  of  spt^ch.  and  place  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  this  great,  free  America  under  bondage  of  autocratic 
ard  inhuman  rulers. 

Ls  that  what  the  const^rvatives  want?  Is  that  what  they 
Will  appeal  for  in  the  next  election?  In  the  words  of  Queen 
Elizat)eth.    I    must    say.    "God    save    us    from    our    friends." 

I.  H.  Res.  217.  restore  to  Congre;.s  the  power  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof. 

II.  H  R.  7600.  ellmmate  debt  money  and  taxes. 

III.  H.  R.  8264.  TowTisend  btU. 

IV.  IL  R.  7528.  Frazier-Lemke  moratorium. 

V.  H.  R.  6151.  labor-hour  money. 

VI    H.  R.  1675,  Peterson  farm-tenant  bill. 

VII.  Burdick  farm-products  Inll  imtroduced  today). 


Aid  for  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF  NEW  JER.SKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1940 


LETTTR  FROM  THOM.\S  ROBINS    OF  NEW  YORK  CITT 


New  Yo«k,  N.  Y..  January  20.  1940. 
Hon    CiMRi.Fs  A    Eaton, 

H'-wr  ()/  Reprrr^'irKtafirr^.  Wo-^htn^on.  D.  C. 

DEAii  Sik:  Ah  n  paclfLst  I  dont  want  to  seo  this  country  get 
embroUcU  m  anoihtr  war  I  feel,  however,  that  the  present  war 
lb  !nM\i;ns'  in  cur  directum,  and  that  we  should  do  our  Utmost  to 
stop   It    before   It    arrives 

Anvi;ne  who  doubt«  that  we  are  facing  the  poeslblUty  of  a  war 
sh' u'd  t>e  ;i>kefl  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1  I.s  Finlai.d.  with  its  3.000.000  people,  capable  of  ultimately 
wllhstnndlng  Ru-s-^la    with  a  population  of   130.000,000? 

2.  If  Finland  falls.  wiU  It  take  long  for  the  Ru.ssians  and  Oer- 
mnns  Ui  partition  Scandmavja  as  they  partitioned  Poland,  strength- 
ening rh-  mselvrs  with  Iron,  nickel,  and  food  supplies  which  are 
of  \ntal   necessity  to  Grent   Britain? 

3  Wi»h  their  defender,  Britain,  thus  weakened,  would  not  the 
I>jw  Countriee — Holland  and  Belgium — fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gtrmitis'' 

4  With  Eng'iind  In  easy  bombing  distance  of  an  enemy  Just 
acro«.«>  the  channel,  insu-ad  of  275  mlle.s  away  aa  at  pre*^nt.  would 
not   Britain  and   France   be   forced    to  capitulate   to  Hitler? 

5  In  tli.Tt  ca>e  would  not  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
be  f';rred  to  give  up  to  Germany  as  Indemnity  their  fleets  and 
colonies,  which  Germany  has  envied  for  so  long? 

6  In  that  event  would  we  not  be  obliged  to  purchase  from 
Germany  the  tin.  rubber,  and  other  supplies  In  the  siUe  of  which 
there  is  now  competition  between  the  Dutch  and  English 
powfs'jlons'' 

7  With  Britain  and  Prance  out  of  the  way.  would  not  Japan  have 
a  free  hand  In  the  eiLst.  seize  the  PhxUpplnes.  and  forever  close  the 
open  d>x)r  In  China? 

B,  Would  not  we  lose  otir  export  business  to  South  Africa.  CiUna. 
the  Phi'lpplnes.  and  Au«tralia'> 

9  Being  thus  weakened  and  threatened,  would  we  not  be  com- 
pelled tn  protect  our  own  shores  with  a  Navy  far  larger  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  dreiuned  cf  up  to  the  prcst^nt  time? 

10.  With  all  our  millions  lnipoverl.<hed  who  are  now  supported  by 
our  export  trade  and  burdened  as  we  should  be  wltli  the  cost  of 
huge  defense  forces,  should  we  not  face  a  depression  which  might 
result  In  revolution  and  chacs  in  the  United  States? 

11,  Can  we  not  Insure  apalnst  this  dire  chain  of  possibilities  by 
supply Ing  th"  nuns  and  planes  which  our  defender.  Finland,  now 
requires  to  stand  the  Russian  attack? 

12    If  .so.  Is  ir  not  well  for  Ui>  to  do  so  without  further  delay? 
Yoiux  res-pectfully, 

Thomas  Robins. 


Trade  Agreements  and   the   Fresh-Fruit   Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXT.VnVES 
Wednesday.  February  7.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  INTERNATIONAL  APPLE  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  ELATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark:* in  the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  foilowing  letter  received 
by  m«  from  Mr.  Thomas  Rotuus.  oi  New  York  Cit,y: 


Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
received  by  me  from  the  International  Apple  Association: 

Inter N.^■^ON.\L  Apple  Association. 

Rochester,  S.  Y  .  January  16,  1940. 
Hon.  A   Wn.Lis  Robfrtsow. 

Hou-e  Office  Duilling.  Washingtcm.  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  as  a  member  of  the  Hou<5e  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  r.s  one  who  has  long  been  famllhir  with  the 
difficult tes  which  confronted  the  United  States  apple  and  pear  In- 
dustries as  related  to  our  highly  necessary  exports,  and  which 
started  to  become  serious  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1930-31 
season. 

As  you  know,  the  International  Apple  Association  Is  a  nonproflt 
trade  ast-oclatlon  Its  membership,  among  o»her  places  Is  located 
In  the  Important  and  leading  producing  st,ilons  and  distributing 
marketa  of  the  Umted  States  It  is  composed,  among  others,  of 
the  leading  apple-  and  pear-shlpplng  organizations.  Individual  ship- 
pers and  Arms,  out-^anding  growers,  apple  and  pear  cooperative 
associations,  wholesale  d'stributors.  and  exporters 

The    United    States   has    been    exporting    apples   for   over   three- 

quartor--  of  a  century,  siartiug,  of  course,  in  a  small  way.     During 

the  1914   15  crcp  reason  our  exp<irts  to  all  destinations  had  reached 

7  054  5i)3  bu'hels    but  naturally  suffered  a  rocefssion  during  part  of 

j    the  flrst  World  War  and  particularly  durli^g  the   1917-18  arasoti. 

I    By    the   time   of    the      1930  21    crop   season    we   had   regained   lost 

I    ground,  and  exported  7.955.303  bushels.     From  that  season  on,  with 

variou-s  nuctu-Ttlons.  we  rapidly  expanded  cur  exports,  until  during 

the  1930  31  season  we  exptirted  20,361  472  bushels. 

Thlt  development  and  expansion  in  our  exports  took  place  dtirlng 

I    the  period  wben  world  uade  channels  were  open. 
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authority,  cither  In  thl.s  House  or  in  official  capacity  else- 
where, does  not  request  of  me  information  of  some  kind  with 


life    today    think    of    what    the   Negro   has    thou£;ht    and    felt    and 
attempted  and  acccmplL-,htd. 

To  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  lontf- neglected  a.«=pect 
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The  orrhnrrt<!  were  grown  and  dercTrprd  thronch  a  lor.g  series  cf 
years  to  supp'.v  not  onlv  domc^tlc  but  v.-orld  markets. 

It  takes  froin  10  to  15  years  to  bring  an  apple  orchird  Into  renl 
production  and  about  l'  years  for  pear  orchards,  plus  a  heavy 
investment 

This  production  cannot  be  shifted  like  an  annual  crop.  The 
manuf.icturinK  plant  Is  built.  It  cannot  be  matrrlally  abandoned, 
either  In  wholes  or  In  part,  wlthcut  very  great  capital  losses. 

The  United  States  produces  more  apples  and  pears  than  It  can 
consume  on  the  domestic  markets,  and  foreign  outlets  arc  most 
es!=»»ntial  for  both  apples  and  pears. 

Following  the  1930-31  crop  and  export  season,  foreign  trade 
barriers  becran  to  be  .«erlous.  These  trade  barriers  eventually 
a.ssumcd  about  every  type  of  barrier  that  could  be  Imagined.  In- 
cluding tctal  or  partial  embargoes,  prohibitive  duties,  cxchani^e  re- 
strictions. Import  permits  and  licenses,  dra.stlc  sanitary  restriction';. 
etc.  The  result  was  a  decline  in  our  apple  exports  from  20,361,472 
bushels  for  the  1930-31  Fca.^on  to  as  low  as  8.061. 906  bu.'hels  In 
1934  35,  which  represented  a  loss  of  60  4  percent  from  the  1930  31 
ceason,  and  to  6.718.935  bushels  In  1936.  a  loss  of  67  percent  from 
1930^31.  During  the  last  two  crop  and  export  searcns.  to  wit. 
1937-38  and  1938  39,  we  had  restored  our  exports  to  10.957.530 
bushels  and  12,102  880  bushels,  respectively.  If  It  had  not  been  for 
the  disruptions  caused  by  the  present  war.  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  we  would  have  continued  to  show  a  further  increase 
In  future  seasons. 

This  a5S(x-latlon.  which,  by  the  way.  Is  now  In  Us  forty-flfth  year, 
recognized  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  during  1930-31  and,  at  Its 
annual  convention  held  at  We.«t  Baden,  Ind.,  In  August  1931,  unani- 
mously deplored  economic  trade  barriers  and  International  economic 

At  our  annual  convention  held  in  New  York  In  August  1932  this 
Bssociation  urped  the  calling  of  an  International  economic  confer- 
ence to  the  end  that  International  trade  channels  be  kept  open. 
At  our  annual  convention  held  in  Chicago.  Ill,,  in  Au^Tust  1933 
the  association  vinanimouslv  ureed  that  international  economic 
peace  be  restored,  and  called  for  the  negotiation  of  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  and  that  power  be  delegated  to  the  President  to  that 
end. 

The  Reciprocal  TYade  Agreement  Act  became  law  on  June  12,  1934, 
and  at  every  annual  convention  since  then  down  to  and  including 
our  Cincinnati  convention  held  In  August  1939,  the  a-ssociation 
unanimously  reatllrmed  its  endorsement  of  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments and  the  act 

Not  only  the  above  but  we  have  participated  In  all  of  the  Impor- 
tant trade  ai;reerffents  negotiated  to  date,  includimz  the  filing  of 
sworn  statements  and  appearances  at  all  of  the  Important  oral 
hearings. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  nego- 
tiated to  date  and  taken  as  a  whole  have  been  of  distinct  ar.slstance 
to  the  apple  and  pear  Ir.riu.-trles  of  the  United  Slates,  They  not 
only  ftoppeci  the  upward  spiral  of  trade  barriers,  which  was  a  lilghly 
m.portant  factor,  but  in  addition  obtained  ccnccFsions  which  have 
been  of  distinct  benefit.  For  example,  the  United  States-British 
trade  agreement  became  etTecllve  on  January  1,  19.19,  For  the  crop 
and  export  .season  of  1938  39.  our  apple  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom from  July  1.  1938,  to  January  1.  19.3.  shewed  a  decrease  from 
the  preceding  crop  season  of  approximately  11  p<-rrent.  After  the 
trade  agreemint  went  into  fffect  en  January  1  and  from  that  date 
to  the  end  of  the  s?a.-on  m  June  1939  we  increased  our  apple  exports 
to  the  United  Kint'dom  by  a  little  over  25  percii.t. 

It  Is  true  that  in  various  instances  we  did  not  receive  all  that  we 
hoped  by  way  of  concefsions.  but  at  the  same  tune  we  appreciated 
the  fart  that  v. hen  trade  barriers  become  well  established  and  when 
International  economic  warfare  has  been  practiced  for  .several  years 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  at  once  restore  the  status  existing  prior 
to  1930-31  In  other  words,  we  appreciated  the  fact  that  when  the 
eggs  become  scrambled  it  Is  difficult  to  put  them  back  in  the  shells 
at  cnce. 

Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  and  trade  agreements, 
substantial  and  highly  important  steps  had  been  taken  in  the  right 
direction.  In  other  words  if  trade  barriers,  v.hich  existed  prior  to 
the  advent  of  recipro'^al-trade  agreements  and  until  those  agree- 
ment.s  could  become  effective,  had  continued,  apple  and  pear  experts 
from  the  United  States  would  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  and  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  these  industries. 

We  feel  that  the  cancelation  of  existing  trade  agreements  and 
failure  to  extend  the  existing  Reciprocal  Trade  Atrreements  Act  would 
be  a  severe  blow  to  the  United  States  apple  and  pear  Industries  and. 
for  that  matter,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  restoration  of  inter- 
national world  trade  generally.  Such  a  course  would  turn  the  clt)ck 
backward. 

The  plain  fact  l.i  that  neither  the  United  .States  nor  nny  other 
country  nor  the  apple  and  pear  Industries  of  th.>  United  State.s  can 
afford  another  eia  of  international  economic  warfare  and  trade 
barriers  of  everj-  name  and  nature.  The  present  war  ha.s  c^'^'atly 
disrupted  foreign  trade  and  particularly  as  applied  to  apples  and 
pears,  but  thst  was  to  be  expected  under  war  condifkns.  This  war. 
however,  will  be  over  some  day,  and  when  it  is  over  the  United 
States  not  onlv  ^hculd  be  but  very  much  needs  to  be  in  position 
to  restore  its  foreign  trade.  If  we  are  not  In  that  position,  then  we 
are  llkelv  to  boco.nie  Involved  in  an  International  economic  warfare 
which  will  be  far  more  violent  than  the  economic  warfare  which  we 
have  been  gradually  escaping  from  since  the  advent  of  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements. 

This  whole  situation  Is  of  profound  Importance  to  the  United 
States  apple  and  pear  Industries.  We  thei-efore  strongly  urge  that 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  be  extended. 


It  will  be  Impc^lble  for  mr  to  appear  personally  at  the  hearings 
which  arc  now  going  on.  I  am  therefore  writ  in?  you  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  apple  and  pear  Industries  of  the  UnlteMl  States  and 
as  one  who  is  thorou;^hly  familiar  with  the  whole  situation.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  file  this  statement  with  the  committee  or  read  It 
Into  the  committee  record. 
Sincerely  yoius. 

International.  Apple  Association, 
R.  G.  Phu-LIPS,  Secretary. 


Mr.   Bancs   Civcs  More   Sound   Advice  to  the 
Administration 
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HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OK   NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  PAUL  BLOCK 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rcmark.s  in  the  Recohd,  I  include  the  following  short  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  taxes: 

MR.    HANES    GIVES    MORE    SOfWD    ADVICE    TO    THE    ADMINISTRATION 

In  June  and  again  In  July  of  last  year,  John  \V.  Hanes,  at  that 
time  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  some  GUggcstlons  on 
tax  revision  betore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  On  both  occasions  we  pointed  out  the  emi- 
nent soundness  of  his  remarks. 

In  December  Mr.  Hanes  resigned  his  Government  post.  While 
we  do  not  have  any  private  information  about  the  reasons  for 
his  resignation,  we  believe  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he 
wished  to  reenter  private  business,  he  had  come  to  realize  that 
he  could  get  nowhere  in  his  attempts  at  sea-^ible  revision  of  the 
present  tax  structure  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  left-wing  ad- 
visors remained  In  power.  This  Is  the  same  conclusion  eventually 
and  in  many  cases  reluctantly  reached  by  other  men  of  btislness 
experience  In  Government  .service  during  the  last  7  years  who 
have  finally  resigned  after  ^■ain  clTorls  to  make  plain  common 
sense  square  with  New  Deal  policies. 

Having  resigned.  Mr  Hanes  has  not  abandoned  his  Insistence  on 
a  realistic  view  of  our  tax  problem,  Speaking  recently  at  a  dinner 
of  the  Yale  Alumni  University  Fund  Association,  he  reiterated  his 
opinions,  which  wc  heartily  share, 

"It  is  my  belief."  Mr.  Hanes  declared,  "that  the  highest  rate  of 
taxation  upon  the  taxpayer  does  not  always  produce  the  maximum 
revenue.  When  equitable  adjustments  in  Federal  taxes  are  pro- 
posed there  seems  to  arise  a  chorus  of  fears,  or  supposed  fears, 
that  to  lessen  the  rate  of  taxes  will  have  the  cfTect  of  reducing 
the  total  amount  of  taxes  collected.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that 
theory. 

"On  the  other  hand.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  will  collect  a  larger  total  of  tax  dollars  with  a  tax 
bill  that  takes  into  broad  consideration  the  etfect  of  the  dollars 
It  will  leave  the  taxpayer  for  expansion   and   development," 

This  is  a  po.sitlon  wlilch  we  have  frequently  advanced.  We  have 
often  pointed  out  that  the  ruinous  burden  of  New  Deal  taxation 
Is  perhaps  the  chief  obbtacle  to  sound  recovery.  Only  when 
priv.\te  enterpri.se  is  able  to  expand  and  recmpliy  can  our  st.-Uled 
economy  get  in  motion  again.  But  as  long  as  the  New  Deal  Im- 
po-^es  taxes  without  regard  to  their  effect  on  business  and  Its 
ability  to  expand  or  even  survive,  progress  toward  prosperity  wUl 
remain  impossible. 

It  is  profoundly  unfortunate  for  the  welfare  of  our  country 
that  the  New  Deal  refuses  to  listen  to  men  of  the  caliber  of 
Mr.  Hanes.  But  if  administration  ears  are  deaf  to  Intelligent 
counsel,  the  Nation  Is  still  able  to  recognl7e  and  to  approve.  The 
continued  failure  of  the  New  Deal  to  .solve  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  recovery  can  have  only  one  result,  and  that  Is  the 
repudiation  of  the  admlmstratlon  In  November. 

Paul  Block,  Publisher. 


The  Nep:ro  a  Factor  in  the  History  of  the  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1940 

Mr.  MITCHELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  hardly  a  day  passes  that  some  person  in  high 
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America.  During  the  struggle  of  the  Colonies  with  the  mother 
country,  more  than  3.000  other  soldiers  of  African  blood  lived  up  to 
the  record  of  heroism  of  Crlspus  Attucks  on  the  Boston  Commons; 


Since  the  days  of  emancipation  the  Negro  has  measured  up  to 
the  highest  expectations.  Toward  this  end  the  race  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  that  matchless  orator  and  sane  statesman.  Frederick 
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authority,  cither  in  this  House  or  In  official  capacity  else- 
wh«^rp.  dot's  not  request  of  me  information  of  some  kind  with 
.^fcrence  to  the  achu-vfmont  of  the  American  Negro.  Per- 
haps then  Is  le&s  actually  known  about  the  historical  back- 
ground of  America's  largest  minority  proupv— the  NeRro— 
than  about  any  other  minority  group  in  this  country.  One 
searches  our  textbcoks  and  literary  records  in  vain  for  the 
real  facts  of  Nrgro  achievement,  even  in  America.  Little  or 
no  real  facts  conctrning  the  Negro  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  slavery  In  the  American  Colonies  can  be  found  in  our 
bock.>  and  periodicals  used  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  a^o  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson. 
A  scholar  and  historian  of  recognlzfd  ability,  founded  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History.  The 
besmnmR  was  modest,  but  throuph  the  years  this  has  become 
the  outstanding  crpanization  of  the  world  for  the  discovery, 
pres<-r\ation.  teaching,  and  the  diffusion  of  important  histor- 
ical data  and  facts  giving  the  true  picture  of  Negro  life  in  the 
past.  Among  the  outstanding  things  which  this  organization 
Is  now  doing  I  wish  to  ni.-ntion  the  following:  Publishes 
magazines,  researches  m  Negro  history,  directs  studies  in 
clubs  and  schools,  pron-.oles  the  home  study  of  the  Negro  by 
mail,  produces  texts  on  the  Negro  for  schools  and  colleges, 
collects  and  preserves  the  valuable  documents  of  Negro 
history,  supplies  libraries  with  .-pecial  collections  of  rare 
books  on  the  Negro,  educates  promising  and  enterprising 
young  men  for  service  In  hl.<:torlcal  research,  and  for  the  last 
15  years  has  developed  Negro  History  Wetk. 

In  answer  to  the  following  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Woodson  a  few  days  ago  he  sets  forth  in  his  letter  to  me.  In 
a  rather  definite  manner,  the  fine  work  this  organization  is 
dolru;: 

HOI'JSE  or   RimUESENTATIVES. 

Washtrtiflon.  D.  C  ,  Fetnuary  3,  1940. 
Dr    CAirrrm  G    Woooson. 

DiriTft^r.  The  AiscwxaUon  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  His- 
tory   Inc.  IS3S  Stntn  Strret  SW     Washington.  D    C. 

Mt  Dkas  D«  Woooso.s  For  more  than  a  decade  I  have  watched 
wUii  grvat  laiervst  anU  pride  the  Que  work  your  association  Is  doing 
In  the  w*y  of  preserving  records  pertaining  to  the  history  and 
achievement  of  the  Negro  In  AmtTlca  and  other  counlrle-^.  Btcause 
erf  mlaBtatement.H  of  facta,  often  desli^nedly  made  rt^flecting  en  the 
Negro,  grave  Uiju.-llce  ha-s  b»^n  done  the  race.  Your  organization 
K«ks  to  correct  thi*.  and  is  rendering  a  unique  service  not  only 
to  the  Negro  but  to  all  lovers  of  truth  and  Justice 

For  15  year*  the  organisation  which  you  founded,  and  which  you 
•till  direct,  has.  through  hChooUs.  churches,  and  various  Institutions 
and  organiaaticn*.  ct-'lebrated  N<>gro  History  Week.  This  celebration 
U  fa«t  becoming  an  established  insntullon  withm  Itself.  You  will 
l>e  lntcr««U<l  to  know  that  this  year  I  have  been  InviU^d  to  visit 
at  least  a  doawn  State.^.  and  to  speak  on  more  thaa  50  occasions 
during  the  celebiation  of  Negro  History'  Weed,  which  I  undeistand. 
begins  February  11.  tndmu  February  18  It  must  be  a  source  cf 
gr.\tiflcatlon  to  you  to  note  the  grcwth  of  this  splendid  Institution 
which  you  have  founded,  and  to  be  able  to  see  in  your  own  day 
the  tangible  exprefsuns  of  appreciation  of  peoples  of  all  races  and 
nationalities  ef  the  fine  work  you  are  doing. 

I  am  aaklng  you  to  pteas«  write  me  a  letter,  setting  forth  in 
aucclnct  form  the  work  which  your  organization  seelcs  to  do  through 
Re«ro  History  Week  I  am  frank  to  tell  >x>u  that  I  expect  to  uae 
whatever  statement  vou  make  on  this  subject  In  seme  of  my  talks 
during  Negro  History  Week,  and  shall  proijably  Insert  the  same  In 
the  CoNcaissioNiU.  RKoao  as  a  matter  of  history  for  the  coming 
generations. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you.  and  to  say  that  It  has  been  a 
fenu:ue  pleasure  to  mc  to  make  whatever  financial  contributions  I 
could  to  your  splendid  work,  and  to  help  you  In  this  unique  Job 
In  all  other  possible  ways. 

With  best  wishos.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yotus. 

AiTHva  W.  MrrcHELL. 

Thk  Assort  \nov  for  the  Stt-dt  or 

NXCaO   LlTT  AMU  HiSTORT.   Inc  . 

Waihtngton,  D.  C  .  February  5.  1940. 
Hon   ArrKra  W   Mitchkll.  M   C  . 

t'nifed  S:atcs  Woti,te  v'  Rrprcsmtatnes.  Washrngton.  D  C 
Sia:  Repl'ing  to  >x>ur  Inquirv.  I  desire  to  say  that  durlnj?  Negro 
History  Weik  w--*  feature  the  work  cf  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Lafe  an^  istory  The  aim  of  the  association  Is  to  collect 
the  records  of  the  Negro  and  treat  them  scientifically  m  order  that 
the  race  may  not  become  a  negli^-iblo  factor  m  the  thought  of  the 
world  The  pa.-'t  of  the  Negro  race  has  been  ««i  ot>8cur«-d  and  belittled 
by  propagandists  thai  little  is  known  of  Its  crcditabie  rtcord.  TcKlay. 
as  a  rule,  we  lake  notice  of  only  the  undesirable  Negroes  aiid  Ignore 
tho^e  who  are  strugglu.g  to  climb  upward.    Few  persons  In  public 


life   today    think    of    what    the   Negro   has    thought    and    felt    and 
attt-mpted  and  acccmplUhed. 

To  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  long-neglected  a.'^pect 
of  our  hlrtory  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Nepro  Life  and  His- 
tory was  organized  m  Chicago  St  ptrmber  9.  1915.  by  Carter  O. 
Woodson  This  learned  society  publishes  two  magazines,  researches 
In  Negro  hbtory,  directs  studies  In  clubs  and  schools,  promotes  the 
home  btudy  of  the  Necro  by  mull,  produces  t<?xts  on  the  Negro  for 
schools  and  colleges,  collects  and  preserves  the  valuable  documents 
of  Negro  hl-stcry.  supplies  libraries  with  special  collections  of  rare 
bocks  on  the  Negro,  and  educates  promising  and  enterprising  young 
men  for  service  in  historical  research  Ttie  various  monographs  and 
reports  produced  bv  this  scientific  body,  as  well  a-s  its  two  magazines. 
the  Negro  History  Bulletin  and  the  Journal  of  Ne^ro  History,  are 
used  throughout  the  country  by  schools  and  libraries. 

The  Association  for  the  Btudy  of  Negro  Life  and  History  find? 
by  scientific  Invej-ticatlon  that  the  record  of  the  Negro  is  not  to 
be  despised  E^•en  in  Africa  the  Negro  race  achieved  much  for 
which  It  has  not  been  given  credit  There  are  historians  and 
anthropologists  who  say  that  the  Africans  first  discovered  the  use 
of  iron:  first  domesticated  the  sheep,  goat,  and  cow;  .-\nd  first 
silmulatt'd  Europe  toward  fine  art.  Some  have  found  amonj;  the 
Mosal  in  Africa  what  they  consider  the  first  evidence  of  trial  by 
Jury.  It  Ls  generally  conceded  that  when  Europeans  first  bepan  to 
penetrate  Africa  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  they 
found  the  natives  as  far  advanced  In  their  political  and  social 
organization  as  thr  Europeaii.«t  themselves  were  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  Th:s  the  African?  had  accomplished  with  little 
or  no  help  from  .Asia  or  Europ-V  Evidences  of  thi'^  prepress  were 
found  in  the  well-organized  African  kingdoms  and  empires  liko 
Ghana.  Mandm^.  M'is.«i.  SonKhay.  Hau>J».  Bornu  Congo,  Dahomey, 
Ashantl.  Loango.  Bechuana.  Moiiomotapa.  and  Uganda 

Brought  to  Europe,  the  Negro  even  there  demonstrated  his  ca- 
pacity In  spite  of  handicaps  Juan  Latino  excelled  the  scholars 
of  Spain  in  Latin.  Juan  de  Pareja  won  his  wav  as  a  noted  artUst 
there,  and  .so  did  Sebastian  Gomez.  Miguel  Kapranlzlne  became 
among  the  Portuguese  such  a  the<5logian  that  thty  made  him  the 
vicar  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Barbarn  in  CK>a  Le  Chevalier  de 
Salnt-Cieorges  reached  the  high  rank  of  a  musician  and  soldier  In 
France;  Llslet  Geoflroy  distinguished  himself  there  as  a  scientl.^t; 
and  General  Dumas,  the  head  of  the  great  literary  family  of  Prance, 
won  laurel.s  as  a  soldier  in  the  defense  of  that  land  Angelo  Soil- 
man  sto»)d  out  as  a  general  In  the  service  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Abram  Hannibal,  the  grandfuiher  of  Alexander  Pushkin,  became 
one  of  the  builders  of  modern  Russia  In  Holland.  J  E  J  Capteln 
Impre.s-sed  scholais  as  a  theologian  and  philoso^er  A  W  Amo 
so  moved  the  circle  cf  scholars  at  Wittent>erg  that  after  taking  his 
degree  at  that  Institution  thfy  made  him  a  professor 

Lat.er.  when  European  explorers  came  to  America.  Negroes  were 
with  them  to  play  a  prominent  part  In  the  discovery  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Balboa  earned  with  him  30  Nv»groes,  Including  Nuflo 
de  Olano  In  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Cortez  was  accompanied  by 
a  Negro,  who.  finding  In  his  rations  of  rice  some  grains  of  wheat, 
planted  them  as  an  exp'^^riment  and  thus  made  himself  the  pioneer 
in  wheat  raiding  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Negroes  assisted  in 
the  exploration  of  Guatemala  and  the  conquest  of  Chile.  Peru, 
and  Venezuela.  Negroes  accompanied  Ayllon  in  1526  In  his  expedi- 
tion from  the  Florida  Peninsula  northward  and  to<ik  a  part  In  tho 
establishment  of  the  settlement  of  San  Miguel,  near  what  Is  now 
Jamestown.  Va  Negroes  accompanied  Narvaez  on  his  Ill-fated  ad- 
venture In  l.'i'ie  and  continued  with  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  his  successor, 
through  what  Is  now  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 
There  Estevanlco,  a  Negro,  discovered  Cibola,  the  seven  cities  of 
the  Zunl  Indians  Matthew  A.  Henson.  the  last  to  appear  in  the 
role  cf  explorer,  was  chosen  by  Commodore  Peary  to  accompany  him 
to  the  North  Pole. 

Tlie  first  Important  contribution  of  the  Negro  to  the  d 'velopment 
of  America  was  toll.  First  as  indentured  servants  and  then  after 
btMi.g  debased  to  the  status  of  slaves.  Negroes  supplied  the  demand 
for  labor  necessitated  by  the  expansion  of  trade  In  the  commercial 
revolution  of  the  modern  era.  N'groes  cleared  the  forests  of  our 
Southland,  drained  the  swamps,  prepared  the  soil  fcr  the  production 
of  Its  staples,  and  dug  from  the  earth  nuggets  of  preciotis  metals. 
In  that  section,  too.  appeared  Negro  mechanics  and  artisans,  using 
the  skill  which  was  natural  to  the  African  even  in  his  native  land. 
These  Ne^ro  workers  shod  horses,  cast  farming  implements,  made 
vehicles,  constructed  IxDats.  and  built  railroads,  which  provided  the 
South  with  a  network  of  tran.eportatlon  facilities 

While  thus  at  toll  the  Negro  showed  inventive  genius  in  produc- 
ing labor-saving  devices  Negroes  assisted  Ell  Whitney  in  his  experi- 
ments with  the  cotton  gin  and  McCormlck  with  his  reaper  James 
Forten  perfected  a  machine  for  handling  sails;  Her.ry  Blair  patented 
two  corn  harvesters;  Granville  T,  Woods  stimulated  Indtistry  with 
his  electrical  patents:  Elijah  McCoy  brought  machinery  ne^irer  t.> 
perfection  with  his  hibrlcatmg  dev;ces;  Norbert  Rillieux  revolution- 
ized Uie  manufacture  of  sugar  with  his  vacuum  pan:  and  Jan  E. 
Matzeliger  revolutionized  the  shoe  industry  with  the  lasting  device 
for  making  shoes  with  machinery 

While  helping  to  develop  the  country,  the  Negro  has  done  his  part 
In  defending  it  As  a  soldier,  the  Negro  has  acquitted  himself  with 
honor  In  all  American  wars.  Negroes  served  with  the  Colonial  forces 
on  land  and  sea  and  helped  to  shape  the  destlnv  of  America  Brave 
men  of  African  blood  followed  the  Bnti.'-h  standard  during  the 
Seven  Years  War  tintU  Montcalm  was  vanquished  by  Wolfe  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  thereby  making  English  Institutions  possible  in 
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America.  During  the  struggle  of  the  Colonies  with  the  mother 
country,  more  than  3  000  other  soldiers  of  African  blood  lived  up  to 
the  record  of  heroism  of  Crlspus  Attucks  on  the  Boston  Commons; 
Peter  Salem  at  Bunker  HiU:  Salem  Poor  at  Charlestown;  Pompey  at 
Stony  Point;  Atistln  Dabney  In  Georgia;  the  700  Negroes  at  Mon- 
mouth; and  the  daring  regiment  In  the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island. 
Negro  soldiers  stood  out  with  equal  valor  In  the  War  of  1812.  They 
fought  bravely  under  Perry  and  Macdonough  on  the  sea.  Men  of 
color  came  to  Andrew  Jackson's  rescue  In  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
In  1815.  and  by  their  bravery  elicited  from  him  highest  praise  for 
their  defen.se  of  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

In  the  Civil  War  178.000  Negro  soldiers  convinced  observers  that 
they  could  not  be  excelled  in  maintaining  the  honor  of  the  Nation, 
and  therefore  were  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens  Their  fighting 
at  Santiago  in  the  Spanish-American  War  was  all  but  wonderful. 
The  Tenth  Cavalry  and  the  Twenty-fotirth  Infantry  distinguished 
themselves  at  Carizal  as  the  heroes  of  the  hour  In  the  World  War 
Negro  troops  and  officers  acquitted  th?mselves  with  honor. 

The  Negro  is  a  natural  artist.  He  has  the  gift  of  producing 
things  useful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  He  has,  therefore,  been 
accredited  with  achievement  In  both  the  industrial  and  fine  arU. 
Numerous  implements,  utensils,  weapons,  mti&lcal  Instruments, 
and  personal  adornments  made  by  the  natives  of  Africa  show  expert 
workman  .hip  and  fxceptional  skill.  In  the  fine  art-s  the  African 
has  left  such  striking  evidences  of  his  aesthetic  development  in  the 
Bherbro  figures,  the  Megaliths  of  Gambia,  the  bronze  sculptures 
of  Benin,  and  the  ornate  productions  of  the  Congo.  In  the  tombs 
of  their  kings,  on  the  ornamented  vessels,  and  on  stones  of  the 
highlands  have  been  left  other  striking  evidences  of  this  art.  The 
iclutric  rock  painting  on  tlic  cliffs  of  Scuth  Africa  shows  an  Ideal 
of  beautv  as  expressed  by  a  most  fertile  Imagination.  In  America. 
Edward  M.  Bannister  was  painting  with  success  before  the  Civil 
War;  at  the  same  time  Edmonla  Lewis  was  working  toward  renown 
as  a  sculptor;  and  since  their  day  Henry  O.  Tanner  has  made  a 
place  for  himself  among  the  most  distinguished  of  all  Amt^rlcan 
painters  With  the  promising  efforts  of  William  Edward  Scott, 
William  A  Harper,  A  A.  Motley.  J.  L.  Wells.  Lois  M.  Jones.  J.  L. 
Porter  and  Aaron  Dcuglas.«!  in  painting,  and  with  tho  advance  of 
Meta  Vaux  Warrick  Fuller,  May  Howard  Jackscn.  and  Augusta 
Savage  in  sculpttire.  we  are  assured  that  the  American  Negro  Is 
Etandmg  on  the  threshold  of  great  things  in  fine  arts. 

This  same  productive  imagination  Is  evident  In  the  striking  poetry 
produced  bv  Negroes  even  when  In  primitive  condition  in  their 
native  land.  In  the  folklore,  the  charming  tales  handed  down  from 
6ire  to  son.  in  Afrira  Is  found  evidence  of  this  .•^ame  art  In  tender 
and  gracious  tcurh(s.  Art  Is  found  also  in  the  very  telling  of  these 
Etcrles  with  a  wealth  of  descriptive  detail  in  a  sort  of  recitative 
chanting  and  crooning  very  much  like  a  song.  Taken  abroad  and 
taught  the  means  of  expression  In  modern  langtiages  the  African 
exhibited  this  poetical  power  In  a  manner  which  Americans  and 
Europeans  can  better  understand  In  reading  the  productions  of 
James  Weldcn  Jchnson  and  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

In  dramatic  art  the  Negro  has  also  given  a  good  account  of 
himself.  The  Negro  is  naturally  an  actor.  Inasmuch  as  he  has 
never  permitted  his  mind  wholly  to  dominate  his  body,  he  finds 
expre.ssicn  much  easier  than  In  the  case  of  other  people  What 
other  theatrical  persons  have  to  spend  years  In  ocquiring  the  Negro 
exh.bits  spontanecusly.  In  the  story  telling  and  the  folk  drama 
of  Africa  the  actors  are  most  original  In  the  imitation  of  things  in 
their  respective  environments.  There  Is  that  frequent  Irrrltation  of 
the  voice  of  the  thing  Impersonated,  admirable  use  of  gestures, 
which  .sometimes  Fhow  as  many  as  three  simultaneous  motions  of 
the  body.  Of  the  many  per.sons  who  have  undertaken  to  imitate 
the  Negro  on  the  stage  none  has  as  yet  been  able  to  manifest  that 
art  to  take  the  place  of  the  Negro  In  the  histrionic  sphere,  although 
racial  antagonism  has  often  supplanted  the  Negro  elsewhere.  Ira 
Aldridge.  Richard  B.  Harrison,  and  Paul  Robeson  are  cases  In 
evidence.  , 

Of  the  value  of  Negro  music,  the  testimony  Is  almost  universal. 
Even  In  his  untutored  condition,  the  slave  Eang  his  "canticles  of 
love  and  woe."  chanted  wildly  In  that  darkness  which  only  a  few 
rays  of  light  brightened.  Tliis  was  a  significant  contribut  on,  an 
art  still  lacking  appreciation  but  getting  a  hearing  now  and  then 
from  persons  who  have  sufficient  penetration  to  enter  the  soul  of 
an  oppressed  people  Clothed  In  their  primitive  dignity,  these 
spirituals  are  now  being  understood  as  artists  are  beginning  to 
focus  their  attention  on  this  Important  background  of  the  Negro. 
Marion  Anderson,  Roland  Hayes,  and  Cater'.na  Yarborough  have 
demonstrated  what  the  Negro  can  do  In  this  art 

Attention  to  this  spiritual  side  of  the  Negro  has  been  productive 
of  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  Negro  It  has  tended 
also  to  invite  attention  to  the  unexplored  background  of  the  race, 
to  discover  whether  or  not  there  may  be  other  contributions  of 
the  Negro  to  civilization.  The  result  has  been  first  to  force  scien- 
tists to  revise  their  estimate  as  to  the  Negro,  who  has  long  been 
regarded  as  an  inferior.  A  few  years  ago  investigators  accordingly 
began  to  say  that  although  the  Negro  did  not  reach  a  high  stage 
of  development  in  other  respecU.  he  did  excel  in  art  Further 
Investigation  has  convinced  these  same  thinkers  that  they  should 
revise  this  (pinion  again  so  as  to  say  that  the  Negro  not  only 
reached  a  high  level  of  culture  In  art  but  that  he  made  valuable 
contributions  In  other  spheres.  This  last  effort  has  required  a 
sweeping  revision  of  the  former  estimate  of  the  Negro  to  the  extent 
cf  considering  him  as  being  equal  to  others  belonging  to  the  family 
of  mankind. 


Since  the  days  of  emancipation  the  Negro  has  measured  up  to 
the  highest  expectations.  Toward  this  end  tho  race  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  that  matchless  orator  and  sane  statesman.  Frederick 
Douglass.  During  the  reconstruction  the  Negro  gave  a  good  ac- 
count of  himself  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  statesman  The  majority  of 
the  Negro  leaders  of  that  day  advocated  high  ideals.  The  partici- 
pation of  the  Negro  In  the  affairs  of  the  Government  was  denounced 
and  opposed  from  the  verv  beginning:  but  despite  the  mire  of  cor- 
ruption into  which  the  Negroes  were  drawn  by  the  white  men  who 
profited  thereby  at  the  expense  of  the  freedmen.  the  race  decisively 
demonstrated  its  capacity  for  cttlzenship  and  Its  rlgl^t  to  all  of  the 
honors  within  the  gift  of  the  Nation.  The  Negro  has  never  im- 
posed upon  the  Government  such  collos.«?al  evils  as  the  ""credit 
mobiller.'"  the  '"whisky  ring."  the  Tweed  ring.""  and  the  ""star-route 
frauds. '" 

The  achievements  of  the  NeCTo  In  freedom  hrtve  hoen  all  but 
wonderful  Under  the  leadership  of  one  cf  the  g-eatest  educators 
of  all  time.  Booker  T  Washington.  American  Ne-^roes  have  met 
the  most  rigid  test  of  civilization  In  first  acquiring  material 
things  and  thus  permanently  attaching  them.selves  to  the  com- 
munities In  which  they  live.  In  proportion  to  their  population 
Negroes  constitute  a  larger  percentage  of  those  gainfully  em- 
ployed than  any  other  element  of  the  country  Netrroes  now 
own  a  million  farms.  31  percent  of  those  employed  have  gone 
into  Industry:  and  in  spite  of  their  low  wages,  lack  of  credit, 
and  handicaps  have  built  homes,  churches,  and  schools  worth  more 
than  $2000000000  In  the  effort  to  facilitate  labor  and  to  In- 
crease the  comforts  of  life  t  lis  race  has  given  fne  world  that 
universally  known  ngrlculturaj^chemist.  George  Was.ilngton  Carver. 
In  teaching  the  history  of  the  Negro,  however,  we  do  not  mean 
to  dim  the  luster  of  any  star  In  our  firmament  We  should  not 
learn  less  of  George  Wa.shlngton.  "First  In  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen'";  but  we  should  learn  some- 
thing al.so  of  the  3  000  Negro  soldiers  if  the  American  Revolution 
who  helped  to  make  this  Father  of  his  Country  possible.  We 
should  not  fall  to  appreciate  the  unusual  contribution  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  freedom  and  democracy;  but  we  should  Invite  atten- 
tion also  to  one  of  his  outstanding  contemporaries,  Benjamin 
Bannaker,  the  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  advocate  of  a 
world  peace  We  should  In  no  way  detract  from  the  fame  cf 
Perry  on  Lake  Erie  or  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  in  the  second  strug- 
gle with  England:  but  we  should  remember  the  black  men  ^lo 
assisted  in  wir.ning  these  victories  on  land  and  sea  We  should 
not  cease  to  pay  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  savior  of 
the  country:  but  we  should  ascribe  praise  also  to  the  173.000 
Negroes  who  had  to  be  mustered  Into  the  service  of  the  Union 
before  It  could  be  preserved,  and  who  by  their  heroism  demon- 
strated that  they  were  entitled  to  freedom  and  citizenship.  We 
should  in  no  way  whatever  withhold  assLstance  from  the  effort 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  we  should  teach  otir 
citizenry  history  rather  than  propaganda  and  thus  make  this 
country  safe  for  all  elements  of  the  population  at  home. 
Respectfully  yours, 

C,  G.  W00D30N.  Director. 

If  we  are  to  have  genuine  democracy  in  our  country,  our 
largest  minority  group  must  come  in  for  its  proper  con- 
sideration, recognition,  and  credit,  as  well  as  fcr  its  responsi- 
bilities and  contributions  in  the  form  of  work,  taxes  war 
burdens  and  risks.  I  observe  with  much  interest  and  satis- 
faction that  as  we  draw  away  from  the  bitter  days  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  War  and  reconstruction  in  the  South, 
tho  growing  tendency  among  the  people  of  the  dominant 
race  to  be  more  tolerant  and  considerate  toward  this  mi- 
nority group.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  Negro  History 
Week  is  being  celebrated  not  only  by  the  colored  school  but 
by  thousands  of  white  schools,  whase  pupils  are  realizing  more 
and  more  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  all  cf  our  people. 

There  is  no  more  striking  evidence  of  this  growth  of 
racial  interest  on  the  part  of  the  white  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try than  the  rapidly  changing  attitude  of  the  white  press. 
The  great  metropolitan  daily  newspapers  and  hundreds  of 
magazines  published  throughout  the  Nation  have  joined 
with  Dr.  Woodson  and  others  in  their  effort  to  give  the  world 
the  proper  information  with  reference  to  the  Negro.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Negro  had  to  commit  some  sort  of 
heinous  crime  in  order  to  have  his  name  appear  on  the 
front  page  of  a  newspaper  and  in  the  editorial  columns. 
Thank  God.  this  is  no  longer  true.  It  Is  no  unusual  thing 
now  to  find  the  Negro  favorably  mentioned  In  the  headlines 
of  our  newspapers,  and  to  find  scores  of  magazines  carrying 
creditable  accounts  of  Negro  endeavor  and  achievement.  In 
this,  democracy  is  taking  a  firm  root  and  is  growing  as  the 
time  passes.  This  Is  our  hope.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Nation, 
because  it  is  true  now  as  always  that  righteousness  exaltcth 
a  nation;  injustice  is  a  reproach  upon  any  people. 
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That  emergency  has  now  reached  us.  and  It  finds  the  industry  In    I    mltted  adoption  of  straight-line  production  methcds      This  slrrpU- 
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HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  7.  1940 


LTTTER   FROM   THE   SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
received  by  me  from  the  Secretary  of  State: 

January   16.   1940. 
The  Honorable  A   Willis  UoermTsoN. 

House  of  Rrprc'entatiif't 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Robrrtson  I  refer  aijain  to  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 7.  1839.  fi>rwarduig  a  letter  and  accompanying  pamphlet  which 
you  received  from  Mr  F  Eui^ene  Ackemian  of  New  York.  N  Y  . 
relative  to  the  woolen  Indiistry  I  appreciate  th.*  opporttinlty  to 
preaent  some  facts  which  fcho*  that  the  apprehciwions  with  rejjard 
to  the  rffect  of  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  Km^dom 
upon    thr    American    wool-textile    Industry    are    wholly    unfounded 

Mr  Ackerman  •  letter  and  pamphlet  give  the  Impreselon  ;.hat 
the  American  wool-texille  IndUbtry  is  in  a  serious  condition  and 
that  thia  Is  the  result  of  conces.slona  made  to  the  Unlte<l  King- 
dom In  the  trade  a^cretmenl  which  bccam-^  effective  on  January 
1.  1939  The  frtctfl  wou'.d  ai-em  to  bear  out  neither  of  these  con- 
tention* The  wool -textile  Industry  hvs  been  extremely  active 
alnce  the  first  oi  la*t  year,  and  condillon.s  in  the  Indiustry  through- 
out 1939.  while  the  trade  oKrecmcnl  with  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  In  effect,  have  t>eeu  vastly  Improved  over  condttloos 
In    1938 

The  developments  In  the  wool-textile  Industry  since  the  trade 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  has  bj'come  operative  pro- 
vide one  more  sunH^rant  illustration  of  the  fact  that  carffully 
devlard  tar' ft  re<luctlona  can  be  made  which  stimulate  interna- 
tional trade  without  causlnR  J-.arm  to  the  domestic  industry  I 
am  aure  you  will  be  Int^^reated  in  a  few  figures  relative  to  the 
out.'^tanding  Improvement  In  conditions  in  the  wool-textile  in- 
dustry during  the  past  year  The  following  index  figures  (rela- 
tive to  the  woolen  and  worsted  lndu>trlesi.  which  appear  in  the 
FeilenU  Reserve  Bulletin,  spfak  for  themselves: 
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creases  In  these  imports  merely  provide  further  evidence  of 
improved  conditions  in  the  wool-textile  .ndu.strv  during  1939.  Im- 
ports cf  raw  mattrlals  were  naturally  restricted  in  1938.  a  period 
of  stagnancy  In  the  Industry.  The  Increased  Imports  of  nollf.  rags, 
and  waste  In  1939  reflected  the  expansion  in  demand  fc>r  raw 
materiiila  caused  by  the  acceleration  in  manufacturing  activity 
IncldtntaJly.  it  is  noted  that  exports  of  wool  rags  from  the  United 
States  during  the  first  10  months  of  1939  in  fact  exceeded  imp«jrt« 
by  mere  than  800  000  pounds, 

Mr  Ackerman  6  letter  to  you  Implies  that  domestic  wool  growers 
would  have  a  largtr  domestic  market  if  It  were  not  for  imports  of 
manufactures  of  wool.  In  reality,  the  United  States  is  nat  able  to 
produce  ocononucally  sufticlent  apparel  wool  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  American  manufacturing  industry  in  times  of  normal  ac- 
tivity. The  domestic  prcxluction  of  raw  apparel  wool  annually 
totals  ntxiut  435.000.000  pound.s  (on  a  greasy  shorn  basis),  while 
the  consumption  of  w(xj1  in  the  United  States  has  exceeded  this" 
figure  in  every  year  during  the  last  10  years,  with  the  exception  of 
1934  and  1938  For  example,  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  the 
United  States  totaled  57i>  5  million  pounds  in  1937.  666  4  in  1936. 
and  748  4  m  1935  As  regards  carpet  wool  there  is  practically  no 
production  in  the  United  States,  and  corusequenily  it  is  necessary 
to  im^K/rt  this  type  of  wool  to  supply  the  raw  material  fur  our 
factories. 

There  Is  enclosed,  for  your  further  Information,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  sent  to  the  president  of  the  Continental  Mills  on  May   15.   1939. 
on  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  the  trad?  agreement  with  ihc  United 
Kingdom   on   the   wool-textile  Industry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CORDCLL    HtTLL. 


While  It  ts  true  the  wool-texttle  Imports  have  increased.  It  Is 
also  true,  as  the  foregoing  factual  data  make  clear,  that  conditions 
Ui   the  don^estlc  industry   have  improved  very  substantially. 

Inipvirts  cf  wool  textUes  during  1939  were  equivalent  to  onJy  a 
•mall  prrrrntage  cf  th»  domestic  production  not  mere  than  4 
percent  according  to  reliable  estimates  The  statement  in  the 
piunptilet  which  you  fiirwarded.  that  there  would  have  l>een  more 
employment  m  the  United  St«tos  IX  wtiol-textUe  imports  had  not 
been  perroitted.  i.-.  twised  upon  an  overslmplUicatlon  of  the  prob- 
lem It  awtumes  that  the  dome««tlc  market,  for  wool  manufactures 
and  for  everything  else,  is  a  purely  static  market,  and  that  all  that 
counts  Is  having  100  percent  of  it.  But  that  ts  a  false  conception 
If  all  Imports  were  prohibited,  foreign  countries,  obviously,  would 
not  be  able  to  lmp<  rt  from  us  and  the  millions  of  dollars  paid 
annuallv  in  wages  to  the  many  thousands  of  workers  producing 
commodities  exported  fn^m  the  United  States  could  not  be  paid 
and  the  workers  ix>uld  not  be  so  employed 

Furthermore,  the  liicrea.se  In  our  export  trade  that  results  from 
the  Improved  treatment  cur  gix^ds  receive  In  foreign  countries  as 
the  result  of  trade  agreements  Increases  employment  here  and  con- 
sequently enlarges  the  domestic  demand  for  American  products 
such  as  domestic  wool  textiles.  II  wc  sliut  out  lmp^)rt«,  we  shut 
cf?  exports  tew.  and  the  domestic  market  then  liecumes  a  poor 
market 

The  point  Is  driven  home  by  Inquiring  whether  it  Is  t>etter  for 
our  wool  m&nufactureni  to  have  100  percent  of  a  poor  bonae  mar- 
ket or  96  percent  of  a  got>d  one  How  was  the  doinestlc  Indiistry 
faring  In  1932.  when  Hawley-Smoot  embargoes  were  giving  It 
pracUcally  ev«ry  shred  of  the  home  market,  but  of  a  ruined  home 
market?  Was  not  \x^  income  oX  the  industry  practically  at  roc* 
bottom?     Was.  not  employment  In  the  Industry  at  a  low  ebb? 

In  connection  with  statistics  relative  to  Imports  of  such  raw 
materials  as  wool  noUs.  waste,  and  rags,  it  is  apparent  that   In- 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  COL.  JOHN  H.  JOUETT 


Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress upon  the  American  Aviation  Industry'  of  Today  by  Col. 
John  II.  Jcuett.  president  of  the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  America.  Inc.,  delivered  January  27,  1940.  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcastinp  System: 

Much  is  being  said  and  written  about  the  aircraft  industry  of  the 
United  States.  The  romance  of  flyiug  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds 
and  forever  fascinating  We  are  interested  in  flying  over  our 
country  and  the  seven  seas  in  great  transport  planes.  We  have 
the  keenest  interest  m  watching  the  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  learning  to  fly  In  recent  months  the  deadly  destruc- 
tive powers  of  an  army  In  the  air  have  consumed  hours  of  radio 
time  and  countless  pages  of  our  newspapers.  We  Americans,  looking 
at  the  war  from  acrc^ss  the  broad  Atlantic,  have  realized  that  a 
nation  must  have  a  strong  air  force  to  prott-ct  It-sell  against  an 
enemy  Thus  we  have  before  us  the  contrast  between  peaceful 
flying  In  our  own  country  eiKl  the  horrors  of  air  raids  abroad. 
Tliat  is  why  we  in  tlie  aviation  industry  are  besieged  with  in- 
quiries from  the  public  concerning  the  business  cf  building  air- 
planes In  tlie  United  States 

For  many  years  our  Industry  has  held  an  Important  place  In 
the  Industrial  and  economic  life  of  our  Nation.  Thirty  years  ago 
It  was  pas-smg  throiigh  a  period  of  infancy  marked  bv  malnutrition 
because  lew  people  wanted  anything  to  do  with  it  The  World 
War  gave  the  child  a  period  cf  enforced  growth  Here  In  the 
United  States  we  started  out  with  two  or  three  airplane  plants  and 
a  few  hundred  persons  building  airplanes.  The  industry  expanded 
so  rapidly  that  It  soon  was  hiring  150  000  persons  At  the  time  of 
the  arnustlee  we  were  turnliig  out  airplanes  at  the  rate  of  ihou.-^ands 
of  planes  a  year  That  was  a  production  in  excess  of  any  possible 
need  In  a  post-war  era    a:id  the  result  was  disastrous  deflation. 

The  industi-y  continued  to  grow  mentally,  however  Coura!;eou3 
men  continued  to  invest  money  m  the  development  of  the  airplane, 
and  It  was  improved  from  year  to  year,  but  the  Industry  remained 
physically  small.  There  was  little  or  no  commercial  flving  for 
many  years.  The  military  needs  of  our  country  were  met  bv  a 
small  Industry,  and  the  tendrils  of  an  export  trade  were  nourished 
Into  strcng  and  far-reachmg  bnmches  Throtighout  that  period 
the  troubles  of  the  deflation  days  foUowlng  the  la.>t  war  remained 
Indelibly  imprinted  In  the  minds  of  those  manufacturers  who  had 
faith  enough  in  the  future  to  carry  on. 

The  building  of  new  plants  and  the  gradual  expansion  of  existing 
factories  were  planned  by  wise  and  cautious  management  who 
understood  our  peacetime  requirements  for  airplanes  and  who 
wanted  to  meet  any  Increased  production  necda  caused  by  an 
emergency. 
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That  emergency  has  now  reached  us.  and  It  finds  the  Industry  In 
the  extremely  healthy  condition  of  tielng  able  to  meet  all  domestic 
needs  of  our  country,  both  military  and  commercial,  all  our  normal 
export  trade,  and  the  sudden  military  demands  from  some  of  the 
countries  in  Europe  now  cnqaeed  in  war. 

Meeting  the  sudden  procurement  programs  of  those  nations  pr?- 
paring  for  war  In  1938  and  the  needs  of  tho.se  actvially  ei.gaged 
In  war  In  1939  forced  our  aircraft  Industry  to  expand  Its  facilities 
to  an  appreciable  extent  I  must  repeat,  however,  that  the  expan- 
sion which  already  has  taken  place,  as  well  as  that  which  may 
be  added  later,  must  be  gas'ed  by  poignant  memory  cf  the  post- 
war defiation  of  1919  As  the  burnt  child  fears  the  fire,  so  does 
the  aircraft  industry  fear  overexpanslon.  Mistakes  of  the  World 
War  period  will  not  be  repeated. 

We  now  have  a  very  large  airplane  manufacturing  Industry  with 
plants  throughout  all  the  great  Industrial  areas  We  have  45  air- 
plane plantij  and  13  engine  factories,  scores  cf  companies  making 
Instruments  and  accessories,  and  others  in  50  or  more  allied  Indvis- 
tries  working  on  aviation  equlpmciit. 

The  Industry  has  grown  up.  It  has  developed  Into  an  efficiently 
planned  and  well-managed  business. 

Our  companies  at  present  have  a  backlog  of  orders  amounting 
to  about  $625,000,000  That  compares  to  $125,000,000  a  year  ago. 
That  is  a  pain  of  half  a  billion  dollars  In  12  months — In  crdeis. 
Two  months  ago  the  mantifacturers  were  turning  out  atxjut 
$18000000  worth  of  flying  equipment  every  30  days.  It  rose  to 
$20000000  last  month,  and  now  is  $25,000,000  During  the  next 
4  months  It  will  double  That  ability  to  Increase  production  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  Is  the  result,  of  the  private  enterprise  which 
has  put  manpower,  machines,  and  raw  materials  Into  motion  lor 
the  mass  production  which  can  rise  to  any  emergency 

Our  indu'itry  has  beeu  ready  for  the  urgent  demands  placed 
upon  It  thus  far;  and  it  Is  prepared  for  the  future. 

This  month  American  manufacturers  have  a  production  ca- 
pacity of  16  000  planes  and  18.000  engines  a  year  Before  the  end 
of  1940.  without  adding  any  plant  expansion  other  than  that 
already  under  way.  they  will  be  able  to  turn  out  planes  at  the 
rat.'  cf  23.000  a  year  and  aircraft  engines  at  a  rate  of  35.000  a  year. 
Of  that  potential  number  of  engines.  25.000  would  be  of  1.000 
horsepower  or  more.  Whether  such  numbers  of  planes  and  engines 
are  manufactured  in  any  given  period  depends,  of  course,  on 
whether  anybody  wants  them. 

We  do  not  know  what  our  own  United  States  air  forces  will  need 
In  the  future  Tlicy  must  come  first.  At  present  our  manufac- 
turers arc  making  deliveries  to  our  Army  and  Navy  air  services, 
either  on  time,  a.s  required  in  the  orders,  or  well  ahead  of  delivery 
schedule.  We  stand  prepared  to  serve  our  national  defense  first. 
After  that  wc  Intend  to  take  care  of  cur  commercial  business. 
The  American  public  has  Invested  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
In  the  development  of  our  plants  and  our  ability  to  turn  out 
sup-rior  planes  that  are  the  envy  of  others  the  world  over  The 
people  have  invested  other  millions  In  the  flying  activities  that 
make  us  potentially  the  greatest  air  power  on  earth.  It  Is  up  to 
the  ir.anufacturer  of  aircraft  to  continue  to  develop  and  supply 
our  own  public  with  the  bcrt  machines  that  our  traditional  inven- 
tive genius,  backed  by  adequate  private  capital,  can  produce. 

After  our  own  needs  come  our  export  markets.  For  20  years  this 
industry  has  struggled  to  develop  that  export  trade — under  all  kinds 
of  handicaps  i  ni  foreifin  competition.  That  trade  beyond  our 
shores  has  been  built  up  yt>ar  by  year  and  nation  by  nation  until 
toclay  it  covers  91  countries,  dominions,  and  colonies  out  of  a 
possible  market  of  less  than   100 

II  p'ans  for  additional  equipment  amcng  air  lines,  both  In  the 
United  States  and  In  more  than  20  other  countries,  arc  carried 
cut.  our  manufacturers  should  have  a  backlog  of  approximately 
MO.OOO  000  in  transport  equipment  alone  within  the  next  few 
months.  Meanwhile,  we  have  made  very  real  progress  in  private 
flying  Our  new  models  are  improved  In  design  and  performance. 
Tiic  number  of  now  planes  produced  for  the  private  owner  In  1940 
was  approximately  3.700.  slightly  more  than  100  percent  above  1938 
Improved  economic  conditions  and  the  pUot-tralnlng  program  of 
the  Civil  Atrorautlcs  Authority,  which  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
over  400  colkpes  throughout  the  United  States  to  train  10.000  pilots 
every  year,  have  contributed  to  a  greater  demand  for  private  planes 
of  all  tvpes  They  range  from  the  light  plane  to  the  5-pa.ssengcr 
executive  models.  We  have  also  noted  increased  Interest  In  this 
kind  of  equipment  among  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  where 
we  expect  to  develop  large  markets  for  private-owner  planes  The 
life  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.  In  the  aeronautical 
field  no  less  than  any  other,  depends  upon  its  peaceful  and  orderly 
continuation  and  expansion.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
maniiincttirers  of  airplanes,  engines,  propellers,  and   accessories. 

The  war  In  Europe  will  end.  and  when  It  does  the  feverish  post- 
war activity  for  the  domination  of  export  markets  will  occur,  as 
history  shows  it  has  always  occurred  In  the  past.  We  must  let  no 
impulsive  action  or  policy  at  this  time  Jeopardize  the  future  of  our 
export  trade.  Now.  what  does  this  increased  activity  in  aircraft 
proauctioii  mean  fo  ♦.he  average  American?  What  does  It  mean  to 
tho«e  who  wish  to  work  in  aviation? 

A  year  ago  we  employed  30  000  men  In  our  manufacturing  plants. 
Tcday  that  number  has  doubled.  It  Is  now  60.000.  That  100- 
percent  increase  in  employment  was  created  by  large  orders  for  both 
militaiy  and  commercial  planes.  It  also  has  caused  a  rapid  upswing 
in  employment  throughout  the  50  or  more  allied  Industries  which 
contribute  to  the  finished  flying  machine. 

Quantity  orders  fur  planes  of  the  same  model  have  brought  about 
a  modification  of  the  Industry's  labor  requirements  and  have  per- 


mitted adoption  of  straight-line  production  methods.  This  Elmpll- 
fication  of  manufactviring  technique  has  reduced  the  ratio  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  formerly  required  when  the  demand  for 
aircraft  limited  production  to  comparatively  few  machines  of  the 
same  model  at  one  time. 

Today  the  manufacturers  find  that  they  can  use  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  unskilled  and  semif killed  labor,  which  results  in  a 
great  saving  in  time  required  for  training  per.sonnol.  For  that 
reason  we  do  not  see  any  serious  shortage  in  tlie  future,  although 
1940  will  be  the  greatest  productive  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Industry. 

What  will  It  be  tomorrow?  From  what  I  know  about  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Industry.  I  should  say  that  more  places  will  be  made 
for  young  Americans  in  our  Industry  every  year  from  now  on. 

Meanwhile  our  manufacturers  are  Increa.slng  their  research  and 
engineering  dcvelcpnient  facilities  wherever  po.ssible.  S<^me  are 
building  their  own  wind  tunnels  and  other  laboratory  equipment. 
Whole  sections  of  their  engineering  departments  are  developing  new 
planes,  engines,  propellers,  and  ether  accessories  to  make  flying 
even  faster,  more  reliable,  and  more  economical.  New  manufactur- 
ing equipment  Is  also  contributing  to  AnK'rican  progress  In  produc- 
ing better  planes.  As  an  average  over  many  years,  the  manufac- 
turers have  devoted  to  development  work  approximately  10  percent 
of  their  total  sales 

Reports  received  by  the  Aeronautical  Chamber  In  recent  weeks 
show  that  the  Industry  Is  continuing  to  make  Improvements  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before,  because  with  Increased  business  It  can 
afford  greater  expenditures  for  research  and  engineering. 

In  recent  news  items  there  has  been  some  mention  of  the 
possibility  that  output  of  airplane  engines  will  become  a  "tiottle 
neck"  In  airplane  production  I  must  ask  by  what  yaitlstlck  the 
so-called  bottle  neck  is  measured.  The  principal  constructors  of 
engines  are  expanding  their  plants.  Almost  unlimited  .sources  of 
subcontracting  are  available  We  have  the  utmost  confidence  that 
the  needs  of  our  national  defense,  even  under  emergency  require- 
ments, can  bo  met  by  the  aircraft  Industry  as  It  Is  now  constituted. 
Any  productive  expansion  far  above  national  requirements  must  be 
gravely  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  future  economic  health. 

The  entire  industrial  growth  of  the  United  States  and  Its  world 
leadership  In  mechanical  quality  and  production  methods  have  been 
the  outcome  of  Individual  initiative  and  effort,  coupled  with  dogced 
perseverence  and  Ingenuity.  A  generous  system  of  patent  protec- 
tion and  an  absence  of  governmental  restriction  have  been  the 
vehicles  which  have  carried  all  American  industry  forward  to  its 
present  recognized  leadership.  Aircraft  manufacturing  Is  no  excep- 
tion. It  has  been  developed  on  the  .same  American  principles  as 
our  other  leading  industries.  Its  pathway  is  now  beset  with  tempta- 
tions which  involve  untimely  expansion  advocated  by  the  unwise 
counsel  of  hysteria.  These  temptations  an-  well  recc  gnlzed  by  thosa 
aeronautical  leaders  who.  through  years  of  bitter  experience,  have 
g\iided  the  growth  of  Ameriran  aviation  to  Its  present  .>  tate  of  well- 
balanced  productivity.  Such  a  development  and  Its  continuation 
can  only  occur  In  a  nation  such  as  ours,  where  Industrial  accom- 
plishment Is  unhampered  by  the  restrictions  Imposed  on  business 
by  governments  less  democratic  and  less  farscelng  than  that  In  th* 
United  States. 

The  1910  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OK   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  7,  1940 


LETTER   FROM   THE   SECRETARY  OF  COMMEIRCE 


Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  sent  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry  L.  Hopkins  to  Senator  Charles 
W.  Tobey: 

—  Dfpartment  of  CoMMEUCr. 

Washmgton,  February  3,  1940. 
Hon.  Charles  W    Tobet, 

Unittd  States  Senate.  Wa-'hinffton,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Tobey  :  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  In  which  you  characterize  certain  questions  U)  b€'  asked 
in  the  approaching  census  as  departures  from  precedent  and  in- 
vasion of  the  privacy  of  the  Individual. 

Surely  you  know  that  the  census  is  150  years  old  this  year — one 
of  the  oldest  activities  of  the  Federal  Government:  that  It  was 
provided  for  In  the  United  States  Constitution;  and  that  It  haa 
been  taken  every  10  years  since  1790.  Surely  you  know  that,  al- 
most throughout  this  Nation's  entire  life,  the  census  has  provided 
the  basic  facts  for  democratic  guidance  not  only  of  individuals  and 
public  officials  at  all  levels,  but  also  of  agriculture  and  Industry. 
The  census  has  survived  and  grown  stronger,  through  all  sorts  of 
political  administrations,  because  it  la  so  designed,  and  has  been 
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•o  condu«:t«l  u  to  command  the  continuing  iT!»pe<rt  and  con- 
ftdence  oJ  •  frpf  ptople  Any  sincere  public  offlclal  should  re^rpt 
■M-in^;  ihw  lonn  luid  splendid  reord  damaged  for  purely  parusan 
political  reaaoiut.  and  that  Is  why  I  ani  replying  to  you  at  such 
lenKth. 

Your  entire  di»cu*slon  of  the  censun  Is  txued  upon  misconception 
of  It  Plrsi.  you  nrlle  as  if  censxw  ques^ions  concerning  home 
mortgages  were  new  this  year  The  truth  Is  that  50  years  ago.  in 
1090.  such  qi>e«»ionB  were  first  included  In  the  census  during  the 
Republican  adraml-*' ration  of  Pn-sident  Benjamin  Harrison,  and 
that  these  qiiesti  >ns  wore  specifically  ordered  by  Congress.  I  quote 
ttoe  exact  lan^uiikre  of  the  law. 

Tliat  It  nhfill  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  CenMOs.  In 
addition  to  the  duties  raiw  required  of  hi:n  by  law.  to  ascertain 
ttoe  Lumber  of  pennons  who  live  on  and  cultivate  their  own  farm.-;. 
and  alio  li\«"  tn  their  own  home*,  and  the  number  who  hire  their 
farmji  and  hon>es.  and  the  nuuib«T  of  farms  and  homes  which  are 
under  nH>rtga*re.  the  amount  of  mortgnge  debt,  and  the  value  of 
the  property  mortgaged  He  shall  alvj  ascertain  whether  such 
faniij«  and  home*  have  been  mortgaged  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
purchase  money  f<ir  the  same  (w  for  other  purposes,  and  the  rates 
of  intt-fst  paid  upton  mortgage  loan*  ' 

Qu'mtions  concerning  this  same  subject — value  of  nonfarra  homes. 
m'>rt»'i«.!e  debt,  and  rate  of  interest  -again  wore  included  In  the 
cer*u»  at   10 JO 

InOf^d  this  whole  furore  ab«'uf  p»T.<«onHl  qu^^tlons  In  1940  is 
absurd  I  can  well  imagine  hi>w  much  more  vivid  your  complaint 
would  be  ir  It  were  proposed  that  in  15M0  each  person  be  asked 
to  state  the  value  of  all  the  real  estate  he  owns  and  the  val\ie  of 
ail  other  prop«"rtv  he  owns  We  are  not  asking  these  questions. 
But  the  first  of  ihem  was  asked  by  the  Whigs  in  the  census  of 
18&0  under  President  Zachary  TayU»r  Both  of  them  were  asked 
in  \Htio  and  1870  under  Democratic  President  Buchanan  and 
Keput>lican  ITesirtrnt  Ctrant 

A*  for  srtking  people  who  rent  their  homes  the  amount  of  rent 
they  pHv  that  question  was  first  placed  in  the  census  list  In  1930 
uiMiif  President  H<xiver 

^- . .  i\  1  V  u  express  alarm  over  the  fact  that  the  answering  of 
ciM-M-  (ju'it  ii'iiK  IS  c<ienpulsf)ry  Tlie  truth  Is  that  the  laws  have 
rcmiainetl  prnnlties  for  refu-Kil  to  answer  the*  questions  ever 
sine-  the  rift  r-rvut  in  ITttO  and  that  nobody  has  complained 
serioii'ly  and  almost  nobody  has  been  penalized,  because  the 
American  pe<jpl«-.  on  the  whole,  recognize  the  basic  value  of 
till/,  work 

Thir<l  you  create  an  Impression  that  the  1940  census  Is  some- 
thiiu;  new  and  strange  whirh  shalU-rs  precedents  and  som-liow 
ctirrie-.  a  th-rat  of  dirtslor»hip  The  futh  Is  that  the  Jaw  under 
which  the  'fMO  ceni.u^  will  !>«•  taken,  with  the  single  exception 
of  th*>  houslrn:  sch'-tlule  is  the  rifte«'nlh  Crnsus  Act.  sponaor»-d 
and  rtcommended  to  Congress  bv  Herbert  Hoover  while  he  whs 
Brretary  of  Commt-rce  and  enacted  while  he  was  President 
Kxcept  for  the  Mipplementarv  croMis  of  himsln'?.  no  new  decen- 
nial census  legislation  has  been  cnacte<l  since  Ur.  Hoover  left  lh« 
Whitr    House 

On  this  point  let  me  quote  Representative  E  Hart  FVnn  chair- 
man of  the  Moti-w  Census  Committer  as  hf  opened  the  hearings 
on  th'-  Fifli-enth  Cen  us  Act  on  J.uuiary  11    \92H 

■  Befio-e  I  came  to  WashingUm  I  communUaKd  with  the  8,'cre- 
tary  of  C  )mmerc»>  tind  the  C  n^tus  Bureuu  *  *  *  and  this  bill 
was  referred  to  me  by  Mr  liuover  •  •  •  It  is  what  I  may 
Characterize  as  the  bill  which  the  Department  of  Commercf  and 
the  Bu'eau  of  the  Census  ciiisiuer  advisable  to  l>'  adopted  for 
the  taxing  of  the  F.ftecnth  Docennial  Census  " 

FiU'th  th"  method  of  selecting  enumerators  which  Is  in  force 
ttxiay  18  such  an  old  and  trad.tUnal  meth  d.  having  been  con- 
ctirred  in  bv  both  p^ilitlcal  parties  far  longer  th:»n  the  memory 
of    rtny    living    man.    that    It    needs    no    comment    from    me 

I  make  these  political  references  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
and  V  nlv  becansi^  your  letter  forces  me  to  do  so  The  cea'-us.  an 
esUbMshetl  ard  valued  American  institution,  should  not  be  made 
thf  bu^t  of  partisxn.  political  sniping  Its  questions  are  not  its 
own  They  are  the  qu"«tlons  to  which  large  and  responsible 
groups  of   American   citizens   are   demanding   the   answers* 

Now  wh-ri'  do  the  questions  come  from?  The  Census  Bureau 
calls  together.  In  conference  after  conference,  representatives  of 
busm  !>:>  and  industry  and  labor  and  all  other  large  groups  pri- 
marily interested  Thty  sift  down  a  multitude  of  qiU'sttons.  always 
seeklrig  to  reduce  the  number  to  a  few  of  the  most  basic,  most 
bn^ad'.y  significant  Inquiries  Literally  thousands  of  questions  have 
teen  rejected  during  the  past  year— many  of  them  useful  ques- 
tions— *-'  as  not  to  burden  the  public 

Then  these  questions  are  further  sifted  by  the  Central  Statistical 
Bixird  of  the  Bureau  of  th?  Budget,  and  finally  by  the  Census 
AdvLsory  Comniiit**.  a  group  of  widely  known  experts  from  ouuide 
Cfovernment  circle*  This  oommlttee  includes  Dr  Robert  E  Chad- 
dock  of  Columbia  University:  E>r  J  Frederick  Dewhurst.  of  tha 
T\ver.tieth  Century  Fund:  Paul  T  Cherlngton,  market  analyst; 
Dr  William  F  Cuburn.  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Wlliard 
L  Thirp.  of  Dun  and  Bradstrcet  and  economic  adviser  to  the 
Secn-tary  of  Commerce;  and  Dr.  Mvuray  R  Benedict,  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Thus  these  questions  represent,  as  far  as  the  Census  Bureau  can 
ascertain  by  vast  labor  and  pains,  the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 
In  fact,  the  questions  on  the  pcpulatlon  scheduie  were  tried  out 
Yith  nearly  300.000  persons  In  the  Indiana  test  oengua.  There  the 
qufsstions  on  earnings  were  answered  with  very  litUa  hewltanry.. 


1  What  hesitancy  was  displayed  came  chlefTy  from  the  higher-Income 
'  groups  whose  objections  vanished  when  they  learned  that  all  they 
needed  to  state  was  "over  $5,000."  If.  however,  there  should  be 
'  objectors  am'^ns  those  of  lower  Incomes.  It  must  be  -iald  that  the 
i  law  prescrtbi"'  Fevere  penalties — $1000  fine  or  2  years  in  prison,  or 
I  both — for  anv  cen«us  taker  who  reveals  any  of  this  personal  Infor- 
;  matlon.  Throughout  tiie  long  history  of  the  Bureau  there  have 
I    been  very  few  cases  cf  It. 

Your  views  on  the  houFlng  census  apparently  have  been  formed 
without  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  are  out  of  step  with  the  wishes 
of  the  American  p<K)ple.  Literally  thousands  of  large  business  and 
Industrial  Interests  and  associations,  along  with  groups  of  many 
other  type*,  wiuit  the  picture  of  American  housini?.  The  builders 
cannot  take  the  risk  of  large  operations  without  knowing  the  tacts. 
This  Is  a  situation  which  has  t)een  known  for  years  to  any  person 
who  cared  to  read  about  current  affairs  The  files  of  the  Census 
Bureau  are  full  of  requests  lor  this  information. 

Your  fears  about  the  invasion  of  people  s  privacy,  and  about  the 
widespread  misuse  of  this  confidential  information  by  the  census 
takers,  will  hold  up  only  so  long  as  you  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  this  activity  is  something  new.  This,  of  course.  Is  completely 
false. 

There  Is  almost  unlimited  experience  to  prove  that  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  providing  the  facts  sought  by 
the  census,  and  to  prove  further  that  census  enumerators,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  respect  the  confidence  entrusted  to  them  The 
census  is  not  essentially  different  from  decade  to  decade  A  few  new 
questions  are  addled  each  time,  out  of  the  experience  of  the  Imme- 
diate pa^t.  but  the  same  general  method  applied  to  your  parents 
and  your  grandparents  now  applies  to  you  Yet  can  you  recall 
any  Important  outcry  concerning  misuse  of  ceusus  liiformatlon  In 
your  entire  lifetime? 

The  whole  theory  of  democracy  is  based  upon  confidence  In  the 
Individual  and  In  his  willingness  to  cocperate,  in  proper  fields,  lor 
the  common  good  I  have  faith  both  In  the  pccple  »ho  will  ask 
th^se  questions  and  those  who  will  answer  them. 

The  one  thing  which  might  do  serious  violence  to  the  1940  census, 
and  thus  to  the  national  welfare,  would  be  the  wide  circulation  of 
lalse  charges  that  It  Is  something  new  and  fearsome. 

I    assure    you    that    It    represents    no    departure    from    precedent, 
either    in    the    law   under    which    It    operates   or    ihc    mechanics    by 
which  It  IS  carried  out.     The  1940  Cfn^Ui.  as  In  the  past,  fliids  MM 
taking  our  regular  inventory  of  democracy  in  act.on 
Sincerely. 

RAaBT  L.  Hopkins. 
Secretary  of  Commerct, 


Public  Opinion  Strongly  in  Favor  of  the  Hull 

I'roRram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OK   ARKANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  7.  1940 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gallup  poll  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Washington  Post  of  February  4  shows  that  a 
I  great  majority  of  the  informed  public  opinion  supports  Sec- 
I  retary  Hull's  trade-agreements  program.  This  poll  com- 
'   mented  as  follows: 

Among  those  who  have  definite  views  on  the  question,  even  a 
i    majority  of  Republicans  are   in   favor  of   the   treaties. 

I  Now.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  does  not  represent  the 
attitude  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have 
a  sort  of  long-shot  hope,  however,  that  a  number  of  them 
will  be  converted  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

As  indicated,  the  Gallup  survey  found  no  substantial  diff- 
erences in  the  attitude  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  on 
the  question:  71  percent  of  those  answering  the  poll  were 
I  favorable  to  this  program. 

During  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  a  number  of  prominent  Republicans  appeared 
in  favor  of  extending  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  lead- 
ing Republican  editors  and  newspapers  favor  extension. 

Incidentally,  on  the  same  page  of  the  Post  with  the 
Gallup  poll  survey  I  was  attracted  by  the  following  state- 
ment under  the  heading.  "Hull's  fan  mail  begins  to  pour  in." 
After  commenting  on  the  popularity  of  the  Secretary,  we  find 
this  statement : 

And.  strange  to  say.  the  percentage  of  his  mail  protesting 
I  against  the  trade  agreements  has  dropped  sharply — down  to  about 
i  one  letter  in  a  hundred. 
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The  above-indicated  poll  Is  somewhat  in  line  with  news- 
paper opinion  as  recently  published  by  James  S.  Twohoy 
Associates,  Inc.  According  to  their  analysis.  82  percent  of  the 
newspaper  opinion  was  favorable  to  the  Hull  program.  9  per- 
cent was  unfavorable,  and  9  percent  noncommittal  or  mixed. 

Such  conservative  Republican  papers  as  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  have  come  out  stronyly  for  the  trade- 
agreements  program  in  the  following  language: 

We  strongly  favor  many  basic  precepts  of  the  Republican  Party; 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  It  will  be  111  advised  if  !t  goes  bo- 
fore  the  American  people  In  the  coming  election  with  the  propo- 
sition that  tariff  control  should  be  restored  to  Congress  v.liere  it 
would  be  subjected  to  the  logrolling  and  alliances  of  special 
interest  sectional  pressure. 

Under  con^'resslonal  control  there  will  be  no  guaranty  that 
Congressmen.  Intent  on  serving  powerful  pressure  groups,  would 
not  propel  this  Nation  toward  such  excessive  and  calamitous  pro- 
tectiomsm  as  the  Hawley-Smoot  law.  This  law  contributed  its 
share  to  the  building  of  high  trade  barriers  which  became  one 
of  the  caus«.s  of  the  present  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  America 
today  knows  that  undue  restriction,  obstruction,  and  pre- 
vention of  national  and  international  trade  through  exces- 
sive high  tariffs  and  other  schemes,  instigated  by  selfish  and 
monopolistic  seeking  groups,  cause  universal  suffering,  fric- 
tion, unemployment,  discontent,  and  thereby  create  the  real 
basis  for  most  of  our  wars. 

The  Hull  trade  program  on  the  contrary  generates  a 
spirit  of  international  friendliness,  peaceful  relations  with 
all  nations,  greater  general  exchange  of  products,  a  better, 
more  general,  and  higher  standard  of  living  everywhere, 
and  Is  a  great  enemy  of  war. 


Obligalion.s  of  Soviet  Russia  to  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF   NEVADA 

IN'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  8  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 
I  7).  1940 

LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  publish  In 
the  Record  a  communication  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee from  the  Secretary  of  State,  responding  to  the  request 
of  the  committee  for  comments  upon  Senate  Resolution  No. 
219.  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Vanden- 
BERcl.  in  which  the  President  was  requested  to  report  to  the 
Senate  whether  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  had  fulfilled  the  obligations  contained  in  the 
agreements  entered  into  between  that  Government  and  this 
Government  on  November  16,  1933. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  DiTARTMrNT  OF  St.mt:. 

Washington,  January  30,  1940. 
The  Honorable  KrY  PrrrMAV. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

United  States  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Scnatoh  Ptttman:  I  have  received  ycur  letter  of  January 
19.  1940.  inviting  such  comment  as  I  may  feel  dl.«posed  to  make 
en  Senate  Resolution  No.  219  of  January  18,  1940.  in  which  the 
President  wa.s  requested  to  report  to  the  Senate,  if  not  Incompatible 
with  the  public  interest,  whether  the  Government  of  the  Union 
Of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  had  fulfllled  the  obligations  contained 
In  the  azreemenUs  entered  Into  between  that  Government  and  this 
Government  on  November  16.  1933. 

Although  the  agreements  of  November  16.  1933.  brtwcon  the  two 
Governments  were  concluded  simultaneously  with  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  between  them,  the  maintenance  of 
dlplcmatlc  relations  has  not  been  made  "wholly  contingent."  as  the 
wording  of  the  resolution  would  appear  to  Indicate,  on  the  ful- 
fillment by  the  Soviet  Government  of  the  obllgal.ons  set  forth  in 
these  agreements.  Whenever  this  Government  ha.«  cause  to  believe 
that  another  government  has  foiled  to  live  up  to  aprcemcnts  vith  It. 
It  is  accustomed  to  make  use  of  the  very  channels  which  exist  by 
virtue    of   diplomatic   relations,   in   order   to   bruig    this   failure   to 


the   attention   of   the   other   government,   to   enc'.eavor  to  effect   an 
j    adjustment   of  resultant  divergencies  of  views,   end  to  attempt  to 
prevent  similar  differences  from  taking  place  in  the  future. 

EJurlng  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Unified  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  this  Government  on  several 
occasions  has  had  ground  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Government 
was  not  fully  living  up  to  the  obligations  undertaken  at  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  such  relations.  On  such  occasions  this 
Government  h;»s  made  appropriate  representations  to  the  Soviet 
Government.  In  certain  Instances  these  representations  have 
yielded  constructive  results:  in  others,  they  have  disclosed  diver- 
gencies in  the  Interpretation  cf  the  agreements  in  question. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  this  Government  In  August  1935  that  thn 
Soviet  Government  had  vlclated  its  obligations  not  to  interfere  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  th.e  United  States  when  It  permitted  tho 
Seventh  All-World  Congress  of  the  Commun'st  International  to 
convene  In  Moscow. 

Accordingly,  on  Augu>;t  25.  1035.  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  addressed  a  note  of  prote.st  to  the  Acting  People's 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs.  A  copy  of  this  note  is  attached 
hereto  as  enclosure  1. 

On  August  27.  1935.  the  Acting  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs  presented  a  note  In  reply  to  the  Ambas-ador  In  which  It 
was  denied  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  taken  \ipon  Itself 
obligations  of  any  kind  with  regard  to  the  Communist  International. 
A  translation  of  this  note  is  attached  hereto  as  enclosure  2. 

The  Department  of  State  en  August  31,  1935.  Issued  a  statement 
In  which  It  maintained  that  the  language  of  the  agreement  between 
the  two  Governments  "Irrefutably  covers  activities  of  the  Com- 
munist International."  A  copy  of  this  statement  Is  attached  hereto 
as  enclosure  3.  There  has  been  no  further  eychange  of  views  or 
communications  on  this  subject  between  the  two  Governments. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow 
regarding  the  protection  of  American  citizens  and  Interests  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  number  of  cases  have  come  to  the  attention  of  thlB 
Government  involving  the  arrest  or  detention  of  American  clllaens 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  In  the  opinion  of  this  Government,  the 
Soviet  Government  In  the  handling  of  .some  of  these  ca.«i's  was  not 
living  up  strictly  to  its  undertakings  relative  to  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  Stau>8  to  legal  protection.  Following  representations 
made  by  this  Government  the  American  citizens  under  arrest  were 
eventually  released,  and  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  this  Govern- 
ment Is  awnre.  no  American  citizens  are  under  detention  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  except  a  number  whom  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
siders to  be  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  of  the  United 
Slates. 

This  Government  has  not  had  occasion  to  make  representations 
to  the  Soviet  Government  for  violations  of  any  of  the  other  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  the  Soviet  Government  In  the  agreements  of 
November   16.  1933. 

In  addition  to  concluding  certain  agreements  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations,  the  American  and  8f)vlet  Gov- 
ernments exchanged  views  with  regard  to  methods  of  settling  all 
questions  of  indebtedness  and  claims  outstanding  between  them. 
This  exchange  permitted  the  hope  for  a  speedy  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  these  questions.  Subsequent  negotiations,  however, 
terminated  unsuccessfully.  On  January  31,  1935,  the  Department  of 
State  Issued  to  the  press  a  statement,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached 
hereto  as  enclosure  4.  pointing  out  that  "there  seems  to  be  scarcely 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  negotiations  which  seemed  so  promis- 
ing at  the  start  must  now  t>e  regarded  as  having  come  to  an  end." 

Tliere  Is  attached  hereto  for  your  convenience  as  enclosure   5  a 
publication  of  the  Department  of  State  which  sets  forth  the  various 
agreements  entered   Into  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  November  16.  1933. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoHDELL  Hull. 
[EncloFures: 

jl  Note,  dated  August  25.  1935.  addressed  by  the  American  Am- 
b.Tssadcr  at  Moscow  to  the  Acting  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  2.  Translation  of  a  note,  dated  August  27.  193.5.  addressed  by  the 
Acting  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  American  Ambassador  at  Moscow. 

13.  Statement  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on  August  31. 
1935. 

(4.  Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on  January  31, 
1935. 

1 5  A  publication  of  the  Department  of  State  entitled  "Establish- 
ment of  Diplomatic  Relations  With  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics."! 

[Enclosure   1] 
[For  the  press] 

DEPAfiTMENT    OF    ST»TE. 

Augu.1t  25.  1935. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  note  presented  today  to  the 
Acting  People's  Comml'^sar  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Moscow  by  Am- 
bassador Bullitt  and  thereafter  made  available  to  the  press  at  Mos- 
cow by  Ambassador  Bullitt: 

"Under  Instructions  from  my  Government.  I  have  the  honor  to 
call  attention  to  the  activities.  Involving  Interference  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Uniit-d  States,  which  have  taken  place  on 
the  territory  cf  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Seventh  All-World  Congress  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national, and.  en  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
to  lodge  a  most  emphatic  protest  against  thla  flagrant  violation 
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ot  the  plfldKC  given  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Soctalut  Republic*  on  November  16,  1933.  with  respect  to  nou- 
intirference  in  Ui»'  Inlerrial  affaire  of  the  United  Suites 

That  pledge.  uhJth  wus  given  by  Uje  Goverumtnt  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic*  as  a  resiilt  of  th.  dLscu:i*'lo.ia  *nicn 
took  place- prior  to  the  establlshrafut  of  dipiomatlc  reUttions  be- 
tween Uie  U!Uted  Statea  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
reada  In  full  a*  folluws. 

■•Washimcton.  Sovrmbcr  16.  1933 

•Mr  Dt.»a  Ma  PMsiorNT  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
cclncident  wltii  the  e«*tabIUhment  of  diplomatic  relatloiai  between 
our  two  Government*  It  will  be  the  flxed  policy  of  tiie  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  SfKlallat  Republics: 

"1  To  renpt^t  •crupulou.'-ly  the  md>putable  right  of  the  United 
8tat4M  to  order  lU  own  life  within  lt«  own  Jvirisdictlon  in  Its  own 
way  and  to  refrain  from  mterforliu?  in  any  marmer  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  United  States,  lu  territories,  or  posBJ^sslons. 

2  To  refrain,  and  to  r'-»trnin  all  persons  in  Government  service 
aiid  all  or^nUsatioru  of  the  Gorernment  or  under  Its  direct  or  in- 
direct control,  including  oiganlzations  In  receipt  of  any  financial 
Mauunce  from  It.  from  any  act  orert  or  covert  liable  in  any 
wav  whatsoever  to  injure  the  trunquil.ty.  prosperity,  order,  or  be- 
curlty  of  the  whole  or  aiiy  part  of  the  United  States.  Its  territon  's, 
or  pofsessions  and.  In  particular,  from  any  act  tending  to  Incite 
cr  encoura«<i'  armed  inter%ention.  or  any  agitation  or  propaj^anda 
having  aa  an  aim.  the  violation  of  the  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
United  States.  lU  t'^rritorus  or  poe.v;sslous.  or  the  bringing  a'oout 
by  force  of  a  change  in  the  political  or  social  order  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  Its  terntoriea.  or  poflsesi-ions. 

"3  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  residence  on  Its  territory  of 
any  organization  or  group — and  to  prevent  the  activity  on  Its  terri- 
tory of  any  orxanization  or  group,  or  of  repreaentatlves  or  offlcials 
ot  any  organuatUri  or  group — which  makes  claim  to  be  the  Gov- 
ernment of.  or  mak»*s  attempt  upon  the  territorial  Integrity  of.  the 
United  States,  lt«  territories  or  poaaesslons;  not  to  form,  subsidize, 
support,  or  permit  on  Its  territory  mUltary  organizations  or  groups 
having  the  aim  of  armed  struggle  against  tlie  Uniu?d  States,  its 
terntoriea.  or  po-seaslons.  and  to  prevent  any  recruiting  on  behalf 
of  such  organizations  and  groups 

"4  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  residence  on  Its  territory 
of  any  organization  or  group — and  to  prevent  the  activity  on  Its 
territory  of  any  organization  or  group,  or  of  representatives  or 
officials  of  any  organization  or  group— which  ha.H  aa  an  aim  the 
overthrow  or  the  preparation  for  the  overthiow  of.  or  the  bringing 
about  by  force  cf  a  change  In.  the  political  or  social  order  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States,  lis  territories,  or  possessions. 

"I  am    my  dear  Mr    President. 
•Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Maxim  LrrviNorr. 
"PeojUr'a  CommUaar  for  Forriffn  Affairs,   Union  of  Soviet 
socialist  Republics. 

•"Mr    P^aANKUN  D    Roo«iv¥LT. 

RresvUnt  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Ttie  White  House" 


Oovernment  invitee  particular  attention  to  the  obligations 
of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  con- 
tained m  the  parnffraph  No   4. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aim  and  activity  of  an  organization 
imch  a5  the  Congress  of  the  Communist  International,  functioning 
on  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sotlallit  Republics,  cannot 
be  unknown  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  SocialLst 
Republics.  It  does  not  seem  nece5s;iry  to  present  material  to  show 
the  aim  of  the  Congress  of  the  Communist  International  wlili 
respect  to  the  political  or  social  order  of  the  United  Staters  or  to 
quote  frt»m  the  published  proceedings  of  the  ConKress  to  show  Its 
activity  reUtire  to  the  Internal  affilrs  of  the  United  States,  as  evi- 
denced m  the  db>cus.sicn  at  the  Congress  of  the  policies  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Communist  or>;.inizat;on  m  the  United  States  and  the 
determlnatl<>n  and  formulation  by  the  Congress  of  policies  to  be 
carried  out  In  the  United  States  by  the  Commiuilst  organiiatlon 
In  the  United  States  Nor  does  It  appear  necessary  to  list  the 
names  of  representatives  or  otHclals  of  the  Communist  organiira- 
tlon  In  the  United  States  who  were  active  at  the  above-mentioned 
Oon^resB  and  who«e  admission  Into  the  territory  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  SocialLst  Republics  was.  of  cotirse.  known  to  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  SocialLst  Republics. 

■.As  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  People's  Coounlssar  for  Foreign 
Affairs  when  dlscu.sslng  earlier  violations  of  the  undertaking  of 
Njvember  16.  1933.  the  American  people  resent  most  «trcugly  Inter- 
ference by  foreign  countries  in  tlielr  Internal  affairs,  regardless  of 
the  nattire  or  probable  result  of  such  Interference  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  considers  the  strict  fulfillment  of  the 
pledge  of  noninterference  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  normal  and  friendly  relations  bttween  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Socialist  Republics 

•The  Go\'emment  of  the  United  States  would  be  lacking  in  can- 
dor If  It  failed  to  state  frankly  that  It  anticipates  the  most  seri- 
ous consequences  If  the  Government  cf  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  Is  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  take  apprrprl.-^.<:° 
m-.a>ur»-»  to  prevent  further  acts  In  dis-regard  of  the  solemn  pledge 
given  by  u  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

**I  may  add  that  it  la  a  source  of  recret  that  in  the  present  Inter- 
natiotoal  «nuatu-n  the  development  cf  friendly  relation5  between 
the  Russian  and  American  pei^^ples  will  Inevitably  be  precluded  by 
the  ronunuance  on  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics.  Ui   violauoiu  of   the   promise  of   th.e  Government   of   the 


Union  of  Soviet  Sociali.^t   Republics,  of  activities   Involving  Inter- 
ference in  the  Internal  affairs  cf  the  American  people. '• 

[Enclo.'Ure  2| 

[Translation  of  n^^te  as  received  by  the  Department  of  State  from 

Ambassador  William  C   Bullitt  at  Moscow      The  note  was  handed 

to  Mr  BuHitt  today  by  the  Acting  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 

Affairs  j 

Moscov*-.  Aiiguat  27,  1935. 

Mr.  Amp.\ssador:  By  note  of  Aueust  25  of  this  year  you  Invited 
my  attention  to  the  activity  of  the  Congress  of  the  Communist 
InternatiCnal.  which  took  place  at  Moscow;  and.  referring  to  tho 
note  of  the  People's  Commls.'^ar  for  Foreign  Affairs  Litvlnov  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  under 
date  of  November  16.  1933.  protested  against  this  activity,  con- 
sidered by  your  Governmfnt  as  a  violation  of  the  obligations  of 
th''  Government  of  the  Unl^m  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  con- 
cerning noninterference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  United  Stat«-s 
provided  for  In  the  note  cf  November  IC.  11/33. 

In  conn^^ctlon  therewith  I  consider  It  necessary  to  emphasize 
with  all  firmness  that  the  Government  of  th«  Union  of  S-'Vlet 
SociT\li5t  Republics  has  always  regarded  and  still  regards  with  the 
greatest  respect  all  nbllgations  which  it  has  taken  upon  Ittelf, 
including,  naturally,  the  m-utual  obligation  concerning  noninterfer- 
ence In  internal  affairs,  provided  for  In  the  exchange  of  notes  nf 
November  16.  1933.  and  discussed  In  detail  in  the  conversations 
between  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  the  People's  CommLssar  Litvlnov  There  are  contained  no 
facts  of  any  kind  In  your  note  of  August  25  which  could  be  consid- 
ered as  a  violation  on  tlie  part  of  the  Soviet  Goveriiment  of  Its 
obligations. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  certainly  not  new  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Gcvernment  cf  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  cannot  take  upon  itself  and  has  n  it  taken  upon 
itself  obligations  of  any  kind  with  regard  to  the  Communut  Inter- 
national. 

Hence  the  assertion  concerning  the  violation  by  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  the  oblleatlons  con- 
tained In  the  note  of  November  16.  1933.  does  not  emanate  from 
obligations  accepted  by  both  Fides.  In  con.sequence  of  which  I  cannot 
accept  your  protest  and  am  obliged  to  decline  it 

The  Governmrnt  of  the  Union  cf  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  sin- 
cerely sharing  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  that  strict  mutual  noninterference  In  interna!  affairs  Ls 
an  essential  prer»>qui:^ite  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
between  our  countries  and  steadfiustly  carrying  cut  this  policy  in 
practice,  declares  that  it  has  as  Its  aim  the  further  dcveloprnent 
of  friendly  c(  llaboration  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sociali.st 
Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America,  responding  to  tho 
Interests  of  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
cf  America  and  possessing  such  great  Importance  for  the  cause  of 
universal  peace. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  occasion.  I  Invite  you  to  accept  the 
a&stirances  of  my  high  esteem. 

N   Khestin.ski. 
[Enclosure  3] 
(For  the  press] 

Department  of  State.  August  31.  1935. 
[Confidential  release  for  publication  In  morning  papers  of  Sunday, 

September  1.  1935 — not  to  be  previously  published,  quoted  from. 

or  used  In  any  way] 

In  connection  with  the  protest  lodged  by  Amba.ssador  Bullitt 
against  tlie  violation  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  its  pledge  cf 
November  16.  1933,  with  regard  'o  noninterference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  United  Statt-s.  and  the  reply  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment thereto,  the  Secretary  of  State  today  made  the  following 
8taten>ent: 

•The  recent  note  of  this  Oovernment  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  reply  of  that  Government  raises  the  issue 
whether  that  Government.  In  dlsrecard  of  an  expres.s  agreement 
entered  into  at  the  time  of  recognition  In  1933.  will  permit  organi- 
zations or  groups  operating  on  Its  territory  to  plan  and  direct 
movements  contemplating  the  overthrow  of  the  pollucal  or  social 
order  of  the  United  States.  For  16  years  this  Oovernment  withheld 
recognition — as  did  many  other  governments-— mainly  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Soviet  Government  had  failed  to  respi-ct  the  right  of 
this  Nation  to  maintain  its  own  political  and  social  order  without 
Interference  by  organizations  conducting  In  or  from  Soviet  terri- 
tory activities  directed  against  our  Institutions. 

•In  1933  this  Government,  observing  the  serious  effects  upon 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  many  partial  or  dislocated  International 
relationships  throughout  the  world,  took  up  anew  the  question 
whether  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Umon.  two  of  the  largeet 
nations,  could  not  find  a  way  to  establish  more  natural  and  normal 
relations  which  would  afford  a  basis  for  genuine  friendship  and 
collaboration  to  promote  peace  and  improve  material  conditions 
both  at  home  and  abroad  After  various  stipulations  In  writing 
had  ar^^t  been  cart  fully  drafted  and  agreed  upon  by  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments,  recognition  was  accorded  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  by  this  Government  in  November  1933. 
One  of  the  most  Imporunt  previsions  of  the  agreement  thus 
reached  was  the  pledge  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  respect  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  order  its  own  life  within  lu  own 
Jurisdiction  in  its  own  way  ana  to  refrain  from  interfering  In  any 
manner  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Its  territories, 
or  poaeessions.'  The  essence  of  this  pledge  was  the  obligation 
assumed  by  the  Soviet  Government  not  to  permit  persons  or  groups 
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en  Its  territory  to  engap?  m  efforts  or  movements  dlr:«ctpd  toward 
the  overthrow  of  our  institutions.  The  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Oovernment  declared  In  writing  that  'coincident  with  the  e.-tab- 
lishmcnt  cf  diplomatic  relations  between  our  two  Governments  It 
win  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics:      •     •      •. 

"•4.  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  residence  on  Its  territory  of 
nny  organization  or  group — and  to  prevent  the  activity  on  Its  terri- 
tory of  any  organization  or  group,  or  of  representatives  or  officials 
of  any  organization  or  group — which  has  as  an  aim  the  overthrow 
or  the  preparation  for  the  overthrow  of.  or  the  bringing  about  by 
force  of  a  change  in.  the  political  or  social  order  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  Its  territories,  or  possesslor.s.' 

"The  language  of  the  above -quoted  paragraph  irrefutably  covers 
activities  of  the  CommunLst  International,  which  was  then,  and 
still  Is.  the  outstanding  world  Communist  organization,  with  head- 
quarters at  Moscow. 

■In  its  reply  of  August  27.  1935.  to  this  Government's  note  of 
August  25.  1935.  the  Soviet  Government  almost  in  so  many  words 
repudiates  the  pledge  which  It  gave  at  the  time  of  recognition  that 
•It  will  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  •  •  •  not  to  permit  •  •  •  and  to  pre- 
vent' the  verv  activities  against  which  this  Government  has  com- 
plained and  protested.  Not  for  a  moment  denying  or  questioning 
the  fact  of  Communist  International  activities  on  Soviet  territory 
Involving  Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Government  denies  having  made  any  promise  'not  to 
f)ermit  •  •  •  and  to  prevent'  such  activities  of  that  organiza- 
tion on  Soviet  terrltorv,  asserting  that  It  'has  not  taken  upon  Itself 
obligations  of  any  kind  with  regard  to  the  Communist  Inter- 
national.' That  the  language  of  the  pledge,  as  set  out  above.  Is 
absolutelv  clear  and  In  no  way  ambiguous  and  that  there  has  been 
a  clean-cut  dL^cgard  and  disavowal  of  the  pledge  by  the  Soviet 
Government  is  obvious. 

•The  American  Oovernment.  having  previously  made  oral  com- 
plaints of  failure  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  carry  out  Its  pledge 
and  being  d»^ply  concerned  over  the  growing  Instability  of  inter- 
national relations  and  the  dangerous  consequences  thereof  to  peace 
and  economic  recovery,  sought  most  earnestly  In  Its  note  of  August 
25  to  Impress  upon  the  Soviet  Government  the  sanctity  of  Its 
pledge  to  the  end  that  there  might  be  between  the  two  nations 
continued  development  of  friendly  and  official  relations  and  valu- 
able collaboration  In  many  beneficial  ways.  When  In  Its  reply 
the  Soviet  Government  Indicated  an  Intention  entirely  to  disre- 
gard Its  promL'e  'to  prevent'  such  activities  as  those  complained 
of  It  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  fabric  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

••To  summarlre.  In  view  of  the  plain  language  of  the  pledge.  It  Is 
not  possible  for  the  Soviet  Government  to  disclaim  Its  obligation 
to  prevent  activities  on  its  territory  directed  toward  overthrowing 
the  political  or  social  order  in  the  United  States.  And  that  Gov- 
ernment does  not  and  cannot  disclaim  responsibility  on  the  ground 
of  inability  to  carry  out  the  pledge,  for  Its  authority  within  Its 
territorial  limits  is  supreme  and  its  power  to  control  the  acts  and 
utterances  of  organizations  and  Individuals  within  those  limits  Is 
absolute. 

"It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  intention  Indicated  by 
the  Soviet  Government's  reply,  which  Is  directly  contrary  to  'the 
fixed  policy'  declared  In  Its  pledge,  will  be  carried  into  effect.  If 
the  Soviet  Government  pursues  a  policy  of  permitting  activities  on 
Its  territory  Involving  interference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  ini-tcad  of  preventing'  such  activities,  as  its  written 
pledge  provides,  the  friendly  and  official  relations  between  the 
two  countries  cannot  but  be  seriously  impaired.  Whether  such  re- 
lations between  these  two  great  countries  are  thus  unfortunately 
to  be  impaired  and  cooperative  opportunities  for  vast  good  to  be 
destroyed,  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  Soviet 
Govcrumenl." 

[Enclosure  4] 
[For  the  press] 
-  Department  of  State. 

January  31,  1935. 

[Confidential    release   for   publication   In   morning    newspapers   of 
Fridav.  February    1.   which   do   not   appear  on   the   streets  before 
9  p    m..  eastern  standard  time,  Thursday.  January  31.  1935 — not 
to  be  previously  published,  quoted  from,  or  U!-ed  in  any  way] 
The  Secretary  of  State  had  a  conversation  today  with  Amb-assador 
Trovanovsky.     A.'^slstant  Secretary  Moore.  Ambassador  Bullitt,  and 
Mr.Kellev.  Chief  of  the  Eastern  European  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  were  also  present.     This  evening  Secretary  Hull  made 
the  fcUowins  statement  to  the  press: 

•'You  will  recall  the  fact  that  In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Government  with  respect  to  debts,  claims, 
aiid  credits  for  trade,  negotiations  were  begun  more  than  a  year 
ago  in  Moscow  and  continued  In  Washington,  but  that  no  under- 
standing had  been  reached  when  Ambastudor  Troyanovsky  lelt 
Washington  In  October  to  visit  Moscow. 

"In  our  last  conversatloivs  with  Ambassador  Troyanovsky.  prior 
to  his  departure,  we  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  his  Oovern- 
ment a  proposal  representing  the  limit  to  which  we  bell-ved  we 
could  go  \nThout  complete  sacrifice  of  the  Interests  of  American 
claimants  and  without  vinduly  pledging  the  credit  of  our  Oovern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  facUltating  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  Indicated  Its  willingness 
to  accept  in  settlement  of  aU  claims  of  the  United  States  and  its 


nationals  agnin.st  the  Soviet  Government  and  Its  nationals  (and 
of  all  claims  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  Its  nationals  against  th? 
United  States  and  Its  natlonalsl  a  greatly  redtieed  sum  to  be  paid 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
Indicated  that  it  wotild  accept  payment  through  the  application  of 
a  rate  of  Interest  bevond  the  ordinary  rate  of  Interest  on  credits 
extended  to  the  Soviet  Oovernment  with  the  financial  assistance 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  To  facilitate  the  placing 
of  orders  In  the  United  States  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  a  long- 
term  credit  basis,  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  make,  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  to  American 
manufacturers  and  producers  requiring  financial  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  the  granting  of  credit  en  such  orders,  loans  to  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  credit  granted.  It  was  contemplated  that 
the  length  of'  the  credit  extended  would  vary  according  to  the 
different  categories  of  goods,  and  the  Soviet  Oovernment  was  ad- 
vised that  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  was  not  averse  to 
making  special  terms  in  exceptional  cases  at  the  Presidents  dis- 
cretion. It  was  Intended  that  the  loans  extended  to  American 
manufacturers  and  producers  should  constitute  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  continuous  maintenance  of  Soviet  purchases  In  the  United 

States.  ^.     , 

"We  hoped  confidently  that  this  proposal  would  pro-e  entirely 
acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Oovernment  and  are  deeply  disappointed 
at  its  rejection  In  view  of  the  oresent  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, I  feel  that  we  cannot  rneoxirage  the  hoi>e  tl  it  any  agree- 
ment is  now  possible.  I  say  th'is  regretfully  becavise  1  am  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  desire  of  American  manufacttirers  and  agricultural 
producers  to  find  a  market  for  their  goods  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  the  American  claimants  whose  property  has  been  confiscated. 
There  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  negotia- 
tions which  seemed  so  promising  at  the  start  must  now  be  regarded 
as  having  come  to  an  end.  _  «     i. 

"It  will  be  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Export -Import  Banlt 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  Is  any  good  reason  for  continuing 
the  existence  of  the  bank." 


Land  and  National  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  M!CHIG.\N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday  February  8  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  February 

7).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSH  LEE.  OF  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interesting  addret^s  delivered 
by  the  distinsui.shcd  Senator  frcm  Oklahoma  1  Mr.  Lee]  over 
the  Columbia  BroadcastinB  Syst!  m  on  Ftbrviaiy  7.  1940.  The 
subject  of  the  address  is  Land  and  National  Security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  air,  let  me  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  subject  of  land  and  national  security. 

Our  Oovernment  has  In  the  past  turned  to  the  land  as  a  meana 
of  taking  care  of  the  unemployed  who  accumulate  periodically. 
Every  time  there  was  a  depression  the  Government  would  open  a 
new  frontier  for  settlement  and  drain  off  the  dlRinherltod.  but 
today  there  are  no  new  frontiers  to  ojjen.  Therefore,  our  Oovern- 
ment muHt  provide  means  of  helpins  the  family  farmer  to  purchase 
and  pay  for  a  farm  of  his  own. 

At  the  present  time,  blg-Ecale  farming  is  sweeping  the  family 
farmer  from  the  land  and  :;ending  him  to  town  to  seek  employment 
on  the  relief  rolls.  Big  land  owners  are  di.scharging  their  tenanta 
and  farming  their  land  with  power  machinery,  but  the  family 
farmer  who  farms  only  a  tmall  unit  cannot  do  this.  Tlie  size  of 
his  farm  will  not  justify  power  machinery. 

Therefore,  he  either  goes  broke  and  moves  to  town  or  else  he 
buys  power  machinery  and  rents  the  farms  of  his  neighbcrs  and 
thev  go  to  town.  In  either  case  the  present  tendency  Is  for  the 
family  farmer  to  be  crowded  off  the  land  and  start  his  trek  down 
the  highway  with  the  sharecroppers. 

This  threatens  the  very  security  of  our  Nation.  Today  42  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  farms  In  the  United  States  are  farmed  by  tenants. 
In  Oklahoma.  Arkansas.  Texas,  and  the  deep  South  the  percentage 
Is  almost  two-thirds;  1.  e..  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  farmed  by 
tenants.  But  the  most  alarming  fact  about  It  Is  that  tenantry  In 
the  United  States  Is  increasing. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Government  can  solve  this  problem; 
first  by  reducing  the  farm  benefit  payments  to  the  big-scale  oper- 
ator and  correspondingly  increasing  them  to  the  small  unit  farmer; 
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second,  by  giving  the  tenant  farmer  a  chance  to  own  the  land  that    I 
b«  tllU 

The  OoTermnent  can  by  ln«virl;i«?  the  mortgage  give  these  tenant    j 
formers  an  opportunity  to  buy  farms  of  tht-ir  own.     This  can   be 
acme  without   taklnx   money   out   of   the  Treasury    but   by   simply    ; 

_  endinK  the  Governnu-nt  s  credit  to  the  farmer  In  the  same 
manner  as  it  la  now  being  extended  to  the  city  dweller  through 
FcdermJ  boustng  Give  the  farmer  eaay  terms  so  he  can  make  the 
farm  purchase  itaelX. 

Such  a  me«rare  haa  already  passed  the  Senate  and  Is  new  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Agriculture  Commltu-e.  Such  a  program  a« 
tills  offers  permanent  relief  from  unemployment  Place  a  family 
on  the  farm  with  the  hope  of  becoming  the  owner  of  that  farm 
and  you  have  started  a  self-sustaining  program. 

Such  a  program  would  Increase  our  national  security.  Put 
people  on  pavement  and  they  wtU  starve,  but  put  them  on  the  land 
and  they  will  live.  The  best  way  to  help  a  man  is  to  help  Lam 
help  himself.    This  program  will  do  Just  that. 

We  must  not  Of.ly  find  Jobs  for  unemployed  men  but  wc  must 
rehabilitate  the  men  ihenxselveR.  We  ran  do  that  only  by  giving 
them  an  incentive  There  is  nothing  that  will  rekindle  the  flres  of 
hope  as  will  the  cpportunlty  to  own  land. 

We  have  in  the  past  been  wasting  the  two  grratest  assets  in 
Americ* — men  and  soil  One  Is  Indis-pensablc  to  the  other.  Tiie 
erosion  of  the  soil  and  the  erosion  of  character  are  simultaneous 
procesres.  With  the  washing  away  of  the  fertile,  virgin  soil  of 
America  we  have  also  suffered  tremendous  erosion  in  human  char- 
acter You  cannot  maintain  a  great  nation  on  eroded,  unfertile 
land  Neither  cwn  you  conserve  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil  when  it 
does  not  t>elong  to  the  man  who  runs  the  plow 

You  cannot  maintain  a  great  nation  when  the  majority  of  the 
peoj)le  own  no  property  Many  of  our  farm  tenants  and  share- 
croppers have  already  lost  hope  and  are  now  In  a  fit  mood  to 
listen  to  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  "l.sms  ■  There  Is  no  fall  so 
daoKerotM  as  the  fail  of  those  Invisible  towers  of  faith.  The  an- 
swer is  to  make  poeslble  a  farm  for  every  farmer  and  a  home  for 

•vtry  fnmlly. 

William  C  Bullitt,  former  Amba.s.sador  to  Riiiwla.  tells  this  story. 
He  attended  a  dinner  a  few  years  back  m  Mt)Scow  with  some  of 
the  old  Bolsheviks  who  Fuhsequentty  were  purtred  They  were 
talking  about  the  early  dHV""  of  bolshevi-^m.  when  Communist 
Ruspla  was  struggling  for  Its  existence.  They  were  conferring  with 
Lenin  abovit  the  menacing  drive  cf  the  White  Russian  nrmics 
when  he  surprised  them  by  swylng  that  he  bt>lleved  the  peasants 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  own  thc;r  farms  Just  as  In  capitalistic  coun- 
trle"  Several  of  the  old  Bolsheviks  present  replied:  "Oh.  no  We 
cou'.dn  t  vote  for  that      It  would  be  contrary  to  orthodox  Marxism." 

Whereup<in  Leiun  returted  "You  fooN.  dent  you  understand? 
Let  the  pea.«ant.<«  fetl  the  land,  hold  It.  run  It  through  their  hands. 
Then  they  will  Rght  toi  it  against  the  ret  urn  lag  landlords,  and  win. 
Afterward  we  can  take  It  away  from  them  and  communize  It." 

Which  is  Ju.-'t  what  Lcnm  did  The  poa.sunts.  flt;htlng  for  their 
own  land,  put  up  a  inagnitictnt  battle  The  Whites  were  stopped 
and   Russia   became   a   great    power,   whereupon   the   farms   were 

collectlvlaed. 

•Today  the  Finnish -Russian  war  presents  a  parallel.  The  Finns 
are  flghtlng  for  their  own  land  But  the  Russians  are  fighting 
for  their  collectives,  and.  consequently,  fighting  with  a  remarkable 
lack  of  zeal. 

The  love  of  Americans  for  the  land  Is  one  of  our  great  national 

trait;. 

Tt\ere  is  something  Inspiring  and  majestic  about  the  feel  of 
ownership  As  a  man  walks  on  his  own  soil  and  gets  the  fteJlng 
thai  there  Is  something  ftrm  and  substantial  under  him.  It  makes 
a  better  man  of  him.  willing  to  die  if  need  be  for  that  small  pldt 
of  rfirth.  but  which  is  evt  n  more  ln\pcrtant.  It  makes  him  wiUuig 
to  live.  work,  suffer,  and  sacrifice  In  order  that  he  may  continue  to 
own  that  land. 

This  desire  to  own  land  1^  one  of  rhc  mn^t  powerftil  motivating 
Influences  Inherent  in  humanity  Becaus"  of  It.  America  was 
settled  in  an  unbelievably  short  timo.  This  urge  to  own  land 
p«Mibed  our  frontier  farther  and  farther  west  In  the  face  of  the 
aat^ers  and  hardships  of  frontier  life. 

Fifty  years  ago  teem m:  thous'»nds  of  Imd-hunpry  people  waited 
the  signal  on  the  Kai.as-Oklahoma  border.  They  waited  the 
Blfrnal  that  would  open  now  land  to  9ettlem»nt  in  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma  Every  one  of  these  new  settlers  had  a  dream  of 
an  empire,  and  that  empire  was  160  acres  of  land  and  the  ruler 
of  thit  empire  was  the  settler  himself. 

As  these  settlers  became  homesteaders,  the  feeling  of  ownership 
was  strong  upon  them  They  became  rooted  to  the  soil.  They 
became  a  part  of  the  c^nnniunlty  They  lived  on  little  and  did 
wuhvJUt  much.  Their  sacnflco  was  cheerfully  mad?  because  of 
the  hope  of  ftill  and  ct-mplete  ownen-hip  of  that  tract  of  land. 
No  matter  whether  the  soil  was  rich,  fertile  bottom  land,  or 
whether  it  waj»  thin.  unpr->duc'lre  hill  country,  that  pride  of 
ownership,  that   fcfling  tif  pvissession.  was  the  same 

But  many  of  these  farms  have  lx>en  deserted  The  families  have 
moved  to  town  to  get  en  W  P  A  and  the  farms  have  be<^n  taken 
over  by  big-scale  operators,  who  farm  them  wnth  power  machinery. 
Ttie  troes  in  the  small  family  orchards  have  riled  The  yard  and 
gnrden  fence?"  have  tx'er.  moved  to  make  way  for  the  tractor  Oniy 
a  tew  landmark?  tell  the  story  of  a  farmer  who  once  made  a  heme 
there  for  hi*,  family  and  farmed  that  land  with  the  help  of  his 
fam'ly  but  finally  was  forced  to  leave  the  land  Ixjcause  of  eccnouiic 
conditions  over  which  he  had  nu  contrul. 


We  must  make  It  possible  for  the  real  dirt  farmers  to  own  the  land 
which  they  till.  Then  these  deserted  homesteads  will  be  rehatUl- 
talt-d.  Once  more  the  small-Iamlly  orchards  will  boct  me  snowy 
white  In  the  springtime  and  hang  low  with  a  burden  of  fruit  In  the 
harvest  time  Once  more  the  farmer's  children  will  sing  and  whistle 
as  they  go  about  their  chores  and  we  will  have  rekindled  the  flres  of 
patriotism  l:i  the  hearts  of  men. 

Tlie  best  answer  America  can  give  today  to  communism  Is  home- 
ownership.  We  must  launch  a  Nation-wide,  back-to-the-land  pro- 
gram The  family  farmer  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  America.  We 
mu.st  save  him  m  ord^r  to  save  ourselves. 

It  is  when  the  great  mass  of  our  people  own  no  property  that  we 
are  in  danger.  It  i.s  only  in  misery  and  distress  lh.it  people  turn  to 
communism.  Consider  our  tenant  farmers  who  move  from  one  place 
to  another  Co::sider  our  sharecroppers  who  drift  along  the  high- 
ways without  fofxl.  raiment,  or  shelter.  How  much  patriotism  could 
you  c^px-t  of  them?  Tliey  camp  hire  tonight.  They  have  no  loy- 
alty for  the  land  on  which  they  camp,  because  they  move  en  tomor- 
row, but  give  them  a  chance  to  ovu  a  small  plot  of  that  land  and 
see  what  a  miracle  it  will  work. 

If  you  want  our  people  to  sing.  "My  country,  'tis  of  thee:  I  love 
thy  rocks  and  rills."  then  let  them  own  seme  cf  those  rocks  and  rills. 
When  a  man  tills  his  own  soil  he  is  twice  fed  by  it.  In  addition  to 
the  fruit  it  produces,  there  Is  a  spiritual  manna  that  feeds  his  soul 
and  inspires  him  to  noble  deeds.  When  a  man  leans  up  against  the 
forks  of  his  own  apple  tree  you  cannot  persuade  him  to  plan  the 
destruction  of  his  own  country. 

I  thank  you. 

Taxation  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OK    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  8  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 

7),  1940 


EDITORIALS  FHOM  THE  MrCOOK    (NEBR  )    GAZETTE  AND  THE 
.*LMA  (NEBR  )   JOURNAL 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  editoriahs  on 
the  subject  of  taxes,  one  appearing  in  the  McCock  'Nt-br.) 
Gazette,  and  an  answer  thereto  appearing  in  the  Alma 
(Nebr.)  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  a.s  follows: 

I  From  the  Alma  (Ncbr  )   Journal] 

Below  the  Journal  reprints  an  editorial  from  tiie  McCook  Gazette 
and  an  answer  thereto: 

"HOW    ALMA    PATS   TAXES 

"The  little  city  of  Alm.i.  according  to  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
has  been  tax-froe  since  1934.  because  the  city  light  has  paid  the 
cxpers?s  of  city  government. 

"How  did   it   do  It? 

"Turning  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
January  1.  1939.  we  find  that  among  cities  of  1.000  or  2  500  popu- 
lation. Alma  nuiks  thirty-fifth  In  Its  charge  for  25  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity;  that  is.  there  are  34  cities  In  Nebra.ska  In  that  class 
which  charge  le.-^.  Central  City,  for  example,  charging  only  $1.13 
for  what  Alma  charges  $2  for;  for  100  kilowatts  Alma  ranks  forty- 
seventh  forty-six  of  the  forty-seven  cities  of  her  class  having  a 
lower  rate;  for  250  kilowatts  Alma  ranki!  forty-ninth,  only  three 
cities  cf  her  cla.«s  having  a  slightly  higher  rate. 

"Alnia  then,  is  not  tax-free  at  all.  The  electrlc-llght  tlscrs  are 
pa>  Ing  the  taxes  through  an  exorbitant  power  rate. 

"And  this  means  nonresident  property  owners  go  scott  free  of 
city   taxes. 

"The  above  analysis  of  municipal  ownership  as  applied  to  the 
city  of  Alma,  is  not  unlike  a  huge  majority  of  municipally  owned 
utlUtle.-.  where  taxes  are  low  and  rates  arc  high.  H!<:h  enough  to 
more  than  offset  the  difference  as  far  ns  the  local  consumer  and 
taxpayer  Is  concerned. "—McCcok  Gazette. 

The  above  article  appeared  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  McCook  Ga- 
zette, and  after  looking  into  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  McCook 
(which,  of  course,  is  really  none  of  our  business)  we  wish  to  make 
a  few  comparisons  Alma,  population  1  ?35:  McCook.  6  683.  Mc- 
Cook. with  mere  than  five  times  our  population— should  have  a 
much  lower  power  rate  than  Alma — does  have  a  lower  rate.  Tlie 
Gazette  is  no  doubt  misled  by  thinking  the  publlslicd  rates  are 
actUiilly  the  amounts  collected  from  o'lr  power  u>ers. 

Dur;ng  the  year  of  1939  disccunts  have  been  given  to  all  users 
of  electrical  energy  as  follows:  March.  50  percent:  and  25  percent 
In  i..v.h  v..f  ihe  foUo'.vmg  morith.s:  May.  July.  September,  and  De- 
cember, making  the  reductions  for  the  year  average  12  4  percent. 
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Now  let  us  make  some  ccmparUons  on  rates  for  1939. 

RESIDKNCE 

Cost  of  15  kilowatts— McCook.  $1  25:  Alma.  |1  05 
Cost  of  100  kilowatts — McCook.  $4.20;  Alma.  M  375. 

COMMEKCIAL 

Cost  of  50  kilowattfi — McCcok.  $2.50;   Alma,  $3  50. 

POWEK 

Cost  of  150  kilowatts — McCook.  $6:  Alma,  $5  25  For  large  users. 
6.000  kllowatiJ*  -McCook.  $144;  Alma.  $11595. 

WATER 

For  city  water.  Alma  charges  15  cents  per  thou.«and  gallons  for  the 
first  4  000  gallons,  and  5  cenus  per  thousand  gallons  for  nil  in  ex- 
cess of  that  amount  McCook.  after  a  discount  of  10  percent,  is 
allowed  9  cents  per  hundred  cubic  feet  for  the  first  25  000  cubic 
feet,  and  7  2  cents  per  hundred  cubic  feet  for  all  m  exces.s  of  ihat 
amount.  Thev  charge  $2.25  minimum  for  3  months;  Alma  rharRCs 
a  minimum  of" 60  cents  per  month,  or  $1.80  for  3  months  Changing 
cubic  feet  to  gallons,  they  get  12  cents  per  thousand  gallons  for 
the  first  18.750  gallons,  and  9  6  cents  for  all  m  excess  of  tl  at 
amount.     For  100.000  gallons  Alma  collects  $5  40:    McCook.  $10  05. 

McCcok  levies  18  mills  city  tax:  Alma.  none.  And  in  Alma  a 
very  large  majority  of  homes  are  locally  owned.  We  do  not  know 
about  McCook 

One  cf  cur  citizens,  owning  a  modest  $2,000  home  and  using  100 
kilowatts  electrical  energy  per  month,  would  pay  the  city  for  the 
year  1939.  $52  50.  with  no  city  tax:  while  if  he  lived  in  McCook 
and  owned  a  $2  000  heme,  he  would  pay  the  Power  Trust  $50  40  for 
electrical  energy,  and  in  addition  he  would  pay  the  city  of  Mc- 
Cook at  the  rate  of  18  mills  on  $2,000.  or  $36,  making  $86  40,  com- 
pared to  our  $52  50. 

As  to  public  improvements,  we  are  sure  we  have  a  better  street- 
lighting  sysem  and  better  parks  than  McCook  Our  library  may 
not  be  as  large  as  theirs,  but  It  is  Just  as  good  Even  our  alleys 
are  floodlighted  In  the  business  district,  and  our  stores  are  more 
free  from  back-door  robberies  than  most  cities  that  we  knew  any- 
thing atwut.     Thieves  do  not  like  light. 

We  like  our  system,  and  if  you  want  to  call  it  sales  tax.  O  K  . 
for  we  collect  99  50  percent  plus,  and  you  do  well  to  collect  70  per- 
cent on  your  18  nulls,  but  even  then  we  hope  you  like  your  .-system. 
We  have  never  criticized  any  other  town  in  the  State  cf  Nebraska 
on  the  conduct  of  their  local  affairs,  and  the  above  Is  not  a  criti- 
cism but  a  comparison. 


Foreign  Island  Pcsscssions  Near  American  Coast 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOKIH  CAROLINA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITE!)  STATES 
Thursday.  February  8  (legislctive  day  of  Wed7icsday.  February 

7),  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    FREDERIC   WTLLIAM    WTLE 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Piesidcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  entitled  Fcrcign  Islands  Near  United  States 
Feared — France  and  Britain  Should  Pay  Debts  With  Tliem, 
Ex-Envoy  Feels."  This  article  was  published  in  some  Ameri- 
can newspaper  in  1932.  It  is  by  the  pen  cf  Mr.  Frederic 
William  Wile,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  readers  of  the  Conghessional  Record, 
due  to  the  fart  that  much  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  in 
recent  months.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  former 
colleague.  Senator  Gere,  of  Oklahoma,  on  July  8,  1932.  pre- 
sented a  resolution  which  proposed  then  that  the  Secretary'  of 
State  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  European  powers  indebted 
to  the  United  States  would  prefer  to  transfer  to  the  United 
States,  in  lieu  of  cash  payments,  colonial  possessions,  and  so 
forth. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Foreign  Islands  Near  UNrrED  States  Feared — France  and  Britain 
Should  Pat  Depts  Wrrn  Them,  Ex-Envot  Feels 

(By  Frederic  William  Wile) 

Charging  that  the  British  and  French  insular  pos.sesslons  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  "conslltute  potentially  a  battery  of  guns  pointed 
at  the  heart  of  the  American  continent,"  Arthur  H  Gel.sler.  from 
1922  to  1930  United  States  Minister  to  Guatemala,  proposes  the 
voluntary  transfer  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States  "as 
an  expression  of  good  will  " 

Mr.  GeLsler,  one  of  the  country's  recognized  authorities  on 
Central  American  affairs,  holds  that  such   aa  offer   wculd   be   a 


suitable  gesture  on  the  part  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Prance  In  con- 
nection with  their  expectation  likely  in  1933  to  take  the  fo'm  of 
a  demand— that  their  respective  war  debts  be  heavily  revised 
downward  The  former  diplomat,  a  lawyer  In  Oklahoma  City, 
was  recentlv  in  Wa.'^hlngton  discussing  hl.s  project  at  the  Capitol. 
The  Junior"  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Thomas  P.  Cure,  Demccrat, 
now  has  a  resolution  pending,  suggesting  the  transfer  to  the 
United  States  by  our  European  debtors  of  the  German  colonial 
po,sse.<;slcns    acquired    by    them    as   the    result   of    the    World    War. 

leaves    memorandum 

Mr  Gelsler  left  with  Interested  authorities  in  Washington  a 
memorandum  of  his  plan,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Extending  from  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  past  Florida 
and  on  down  toward  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing   groups   of    islands    held    by   Great    Britain. 
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"France  rxerclses  sovereignty  over  Martinique  (385  square  miles, 
23,'i  000  inhabitants)  and  Guadeloupe  (582  square  miles,  about  200.- 
000  Inhabitants)    and  several  smaller  Isles 

"Into  the  .same  category  of  European  iKv;.ses.«lons  may  be  placed 
the  colony  of  British  Honduras  (8.598  square  miles.  50.286  Inhabit- 
ants) or  Belize,  as  the  Central  Americans  call  It.  ad1o!nlng  Guate- 
mala on  the  cast.  That  includes  practically  all  of  the  European 
holdings  In  the  region  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Hnd  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
except  a  few  small  is'.ands  held  by  H'^Uand  which  Is  not  Indebted 
to  the  Government  cf  the  United  States 

"The  present  ownership  of  those  colonies  dates  back  more  than 
150  years,  to  the  days  when  France  and  England  had  projects  of 
empire  Involving  Louisiana.  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  when 
Great  Britain  was  plann;n!,'  to  control  the  Nlcaraguan  mteroceanic 
route,  and  France  intended  to  build  the  P.inama  Canal.  It  w.U 
have  been  f  bserved  thnt  the  aggregate  area  of  the  is'.ands  is  rela- 
tively small.  Those  held  by  the  nnti.'h  are  only  equal  In  extent  to 
a  square  of  111  miles  by  111  miles,  or  approximately  the  sl7e  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  The  area  of  the  French  holdings  is  about  that 
cf  a  small  countv  Some  of  these  colonies  have  murh  of  the  time 
been  economic  burdens  upon  the  jiubllc  trea.'-urles  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  But  they  were  valued  as  naval  and  military  bates 
from  which  to  dominate  the  mainland. 

DECLARES  NEED  CONE 

"During  the  last  century  and  a  half  conditions  have  changed. 
The  United  States  has  come  into  existence.  It  purrhafed  L/u  slana 
from  France.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  promulgaU-d  aRalns-t  the 
further  acquisition  of  territory  In  America  by  European  govern- 
ments The  United  States  with  the  acquiescence  of  England  and 
of  French  interests  for  which  recompense  wa.';  given  built  and  now 
owns  the  Panama  Canal  ai!d  has  an  exclusive  option  on  the  Nica- 
raguan  Waterway.  In  consequence  of  these  developments  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  no  longer  have  need  of  the  Caribbean  fortification 
sites  for  purposes  of  defense  Their  lack  of  need  in  that  respect 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  America  In  reference  to  islands  in  the 
channel  between  England  and  France  or  In  the  Mediterranean.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  United  States  neither  has  nor  seeks  any 
territory  in  Europe. 

"To  say  that  those  pos.'^essions  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  constitute  potentially  a  battery  of  guns  pointed  at 
the  heart  of  the  American  continent  does  not  imply  that  France 
or  Great  Britain  will  ever  make  war  upon  the  United  Stales  or  on 
any  of  the  other  American  countries  In  that  region.  However,  It 
Is  conceivable  that  one  day  .some  country  or  other  may  attack 
America  It  Is  quite  possible  that  then  Great  Britain  and  France 
may  find  that  their  interests  or  necessities  impose  neutrality  upon 
them,  while  those  possessions,  or  some  of  them,  will  perhaps  be 
needed  as  additional  bases  for  America's  defense.  The  security  of 
the  American  continent  requires  that  those  potential  military  and 
naval  bases  in  American  waters  be  under  American  control. 

"Hist  iry  records  numcrcus  cases  of  the  transfer  of  colonics, 
prompted  by  good  will  or  policy  of  state.  There  were,  for  Instance, 
the  conveyance  of  Louisiana  bv  France  to  the  United  Stares  In 
1803  and  the  transfer  of  Helgoland  in  1890  by  Great  Britain  to 
Germany.  The  Helgoland  tran.^fer  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  three- 
cornered  deal  whereby  the  British  acquired  supremacy  in  Zanzibar 
from  the  French  and  the  Germans  and  the  British  waived  all  claims 
to  the  island  of  Madaga.<=car  in  favor  of  France. 

L'NITED    states    action    LETT    fX3R    LATER 

"Whether  upon  the  relinquishment  of  those  colonies  the  United 
States  will  wish  to  extend  Its  own  sovereignty  over  all  or  any  of 
them  is  a  question  to  be  considered  when  the  occasion  arises 
It  is  possible  that  the  Congress  may  prefer  to  accept  only  such  of 
them  as  are  best  suited  for  the  defense  of  the  continent,  leaving 
the  others  to  form  independent  governments  or  to  Join  existing 
republics,  although  perhaps  the  people  of  most  of  the  lands  under 
consideration  would,  for  economic  reasons  and  other  causes,  prefer 
to  become  part  of  the  United  States. 

"During  the  past  century  several  American  statesmen  have  en- 
visaged the  deslrabUlty  of  Europe's  relinquislilng  the  poseession* 
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tinder  con«td*r«tIon  An  recently  as  July  8  1932  Senator  Oore.  of 
Oklahocna,  prew-nted  a  rrsolutlon  which  proposes  that  the  Sere- 
U17  of  Stat*  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  European  powers  In- 
debted to  the  United  SUtes  would  prefer  to  tran^fpr  to  the  United 
States  In  lieu  of  cash  payments  colonial  possessions  received  by 
auch  Biirof)eaii_governmenta  from  Germany  tut  a  result  of  the  war. 
or  whether  they  would  prefer  to  assiftn  to  the  United  State*  Islands 
Ihey  hold  In  Amcrtcan  waters  As  the  erBfAhllf  German  colonies 
consist  entirely  of  holdingv  in  the  re^lorw  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Auatralla.  there  miRht  ercntually  be  voiced  rn!ij.ider.»blo  opi^<osl?lon 
tn  thm  United  States  to  their  acquuition  by  the  United  States 
Ftirtherroore.  It  may  n»>t  b.  qiil-«  opportune  to  press  any  p.«rl  of 
ttel  tmtMiOn.  PoMtbly  the  (m<  •  thitt  Mr  Gore  ha^t  not  yet  urged 
tU  mSo|MMI  taMestes  thMl  the  S>na'or  himtell  believes  that  Great 
Britain  alMl  Ft* re  may  prefer  to  inltiiiU'  the  Idia  of  stjrh  resslonn 
ratlMrr  than  luivlnR  America  nuKV^t  them  At  hhv  rate  «u'  !i  an 
liff«r  on  tn*  pan  of  the  Hrltl<>i  '  «■  Kr-'  'h  would  ui    '      '  -     ily 

h»  ii«— MWf  m  pifn*\ii  lift  hv  Af  imiotyr*  to  wh')ve  .      r« 

>         t     'f(ie«iri  f1' >       '     »    kI'I  ■tuft   ■«  pMft  uf  their  obllenttotia  to  tt>e 
Li  J..'  il  Btaitt  If  :•  Uf/  ' 


The  Census 


Tril'tili'  lit  till'  Lille  Hi'Uiiiur  Horuh 
FATKVSIOV  OK  KKMAKKH 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

!>►    tO.SNM'lK  11 

IN  TMK  SKNATK  OK  THF  L'MTKD  ►STATES 
Thursday,  February  8  iUgislatnH'  day  0/  Wednesday.  February 

7).  1940 


POEM   BY   GUY   H     LAGROE 


il 


Mr  DANAHZR.  Mr.  Prfsidenf.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  bo  pormittfd  to  m.sert  in  the  Rzccrd  a  poem  written  by 
Guv  H.  Laffro**  in  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Borah,  entitled 
"The  Grand  Old  Stafe.sinan.  Sonator  William  E.  Borah." 

TJuTe  beinj^  ri.i  objection,  the  poem  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TH*    GRAND    OLD    STATHSMiN.    SEN.^TOR    WILLIAM    E      BGIt^H 

E.'.ch  age  has  one  gre:\t  srul  to  offer  men. 

And  rau-cs  freed  of  swollen  hiFt  and  greed. 
For  thu«  «  per.eratlon  gilds  Its  name. 

And  makea  nobility  a   living  creed 

SJ^rer  emptiness  would  crown  a  nations  days. 
And  his'or^-  wculd  run  u  selfsams:  course, 

1'  It  were  not  that  lefty  souls  came  oft 

To  lift  n-.tn  s  tycs  to  seme  immirtal  source. 

Thus  one  day  «  race  of  mon  bequeathes  to  those 

Whv)  follow  next  or  come  at  later  time 
Its  link  of  thcu:ht.  of  work,  of  hope,  of  aim. 

The  hard,  enduring  conquest   made  sublime. 

Once  happy  Is  that  man  who  measures  true 

In  ycuTh  or  early  mnnhood  to  that  task, 
Ai)d  while  he  ridea  t£)  lead  Uie  mighty  ihronK. 

Finds  n«  ed  of  iieitlu.'  iwoid  nor  armoured  mask. 

In  envy  mt-n  may  call  his  dartiiR  vain. 

May  call  h.tn  foul  and  li.ry  iHg  behind. 
Tet  aozuc  far  ^oal  and  star  Is  strong  enough 

To  soothe  the  weary  limbs  and  draw  the  mlr>d. 

Tulce  happy  he  thmugh  manhood's  settled  span. 

Who  sh;rUi  not  once  hl.s  clear,  allotted  duty. 
Ai:d  coun»e<s  on.  wlthiut  tlie  thought  of  self. 

To  win  t'it  other  men  some  part  of  heaven's  beauty. 

ThouJth  others  dare  not  frUow  for  the  fear. 

But  .<;lt  to  wh.sper  failtue  by  the  road. 
Beciuse  a  ♦caloxis  siain  sits  rn  their  hearts. 

He    strives    to   ea-'e    the    coming    morning's    load. 

In  worship,  science,  art.  or  gcvernmcut. 

Whate  er  he  touches  turns  to  men  s  esteem. 
And  what  couid  not  h.ive  t)een  for  want  cf  hope 

Is  miide  tx'th  real  and  p.Tfect  by  his  dream. 

Thrice  happy  he  wh-n  silence  creeps  around. 

And  in  the  evening  s  shade  of  age  he  stands. 
To  meditate  upon  the  trails  he  blazed  and  won. 

Ttve  hopes  he  stirred  the  bcighU  he  now  commands. 

Te  noble  warrior  out  of  Idaho. 

True  statetsman.  Uifal  sage    and  g'.or^ous  name! 
Ood  grant  thee  honor  with  the  ImmortHl  few, 

WlK)M  generations  fan  the  historic  flame! 

—Gny  H.  Lagroe. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OK    WEST    VIRGI.NIA 

IN'  THK  SKNATF:  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  8  (leffislattve  day  0/  Wednesday,  February 

7),  1940 


txrnAcTn  moM  cEN-gus  durkau  ntrom 


Mf,  1IOI,T  Mr  rtriidrni  I  n^k  unafiimnM  ron-rnf  to 
hnv*  prmi«'«l  In  th#'  AiuieiuJin  at  fh-   Ur,4(fHo  ^ftiulu  ftittain 

lUkfU   trhUi   M    ti\H>tf    lit    fUr  f,'»'i(ci»a    tUitt^HU 

IFrofit  (Vit»>i«  H'u<i»'i  h'|)'  I'    Hif-iulVant  ^ris  anil  ^efuJs  ffidl« 

911  I  IONS    IN    Voi  ('M»     AND    WaO^S    IN    R».T"L    /HD    WllOLESAIC    DiSTRI' 
BVTiOfI     Ab     HHuWN      BT      CtNSLS       HoW     THE     CoN»t;MCR  U     DoLI.Ag, 

Bpcmt  rw  TkATf    Maintains  VAi.i.'r.fi  and  Takks    Avlkack  D<>lla« 

VOLL'MC  U»-  iii>>U.La       InOI  l-tNOtNTS  AND  CHAINS 
CC-niNG    Cl>Oi)«    TO    CONSUMKRS 

The  va5tnet!5  cf  the  crganlzation  necessary  to  cet  the  prodtirts  of 
farm  and  factory  from  the  producer  to  the  couhumcr  is  graphically 
Illustrated  by  censu.s  records. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  merchandl.-;lng  In  this  country- — 
retail,  wholescl-.  service,  hotels,  theatt-rs.  constnxtion-  would  be 
as  replete  with  romance,  with  Interesting  and  reveal.nc:  sidelichts.  as 
is  the  history  cf  mnnufacturing.  Unfcrtunatelv  this  fascinatlni? 
story  cannot  be  dcvclcped  from  census  records  as  the  business  census 
wais  trtken  for  the  flrf-t  time  In  1929. 

Prur  to  1929  it  wa.?  impossible  to  tell  within  500.000  the  actual 
number  of  retail  stores  in  the  United  States. 

E.W-LY    DAYS   IN    MERCHANDISING 

The  early  history  of  merchandising  l.s  largely  tradition.  We  know 
that  George  Washington  operated  a  grist  mill  and  perhaps  .sold  frrd 
and  flmr  to  his  neighbors  We  know  that  Abrnham  Lincoln  and  a 
partner  operated  a  grocery  store.  We  have  frarnicu'ary  pictures  of 
the  hiRhly  prrrcnaliecd  businesses  of  our  early  years — importers  In 
New  Amsterdam:  Yankee  traders  who  covered  the  world  as  our 
first  wholesalers  and  exporter?:  fur  traders  who  set  up  tradinf;  posts 
In  the  West  in  advai^ce  even  of  the  wave  of  civilization  that  was 
pushlr.g  relenilessly  westward;  showlxsats  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi and  barnstorming  road  shows  which  were  the  foreninner  of 
our  modern  stage,  motion  picture,  and  organized  commercial  sports. 

We  knew  something;  of  the  start  of  great  dtpartmcnt  stores:  of 
great  chain-store  organizations,  of  vast  thei.ter  circuits;  of  great 
wholesale  and  .Tiail-crder  house."^.  But  the  picture  of  the  year-to- 
year  developments  in  this  vast  machinery  of  trade  and  service  during 
the  transition  from  one-man  enterprises  to  great  aggregations  of 
capital  serving  millions  of  customers  with  millions  of  employees,  is 
missing. 

CVSTOMEH   DEMANES   StRVICI 

When  the  customer  goes  Into  a  store  and  buys  an  article  over  the 
counter,  he  know*  that  he  pays  more  than  tiie  manufacturer  s  or 
producer's  cost  of  that  article.  In  addition  to  this  intrinsic  cost 
he  IS  paying  5omrthlng  for  service,  for  convenience,  for  risk,  for 
Invested  capital,  for  management  and  perhaps  for  credit.  As  the 
■tandard  of  living  Increased,  the  customer  demanded  more  and  more 
service  and  ccnvei.ience.  The  census  records  on  the  va.'t  distribu- 
tion machinery  Indicate  not  only  the  extent  and  cost  of  this  ser\''ice 
but  hew  this  afidttional  payment  of  the  cu.«tomer  flows  back  to 
the  benefit  of  the  customer  through  pay  rolls  supporting  an  army 
of  clerks;  through  rents  and  ta.xes  which  maintain  billions  of  in- 
vestments In  land  and  buildings,  and  through  the  maintenance  of 
thi'  large  sector  of  population,  all  them.selvcs  customers  of  the 
goods  that  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  others  produce. 

GRCAT  VOLUME  OT  TR.\DE 

The  cen.^U'^  Pe^res  on  the  extent  of  the  whole.^«le  and  the  retail 
actlvi'ies  of  the  Nation  are  staggering  The  Fir?t  Census  of  Bvisineas 
In  19:29  sliowed  tiiat  there  were  1.543.158  retail  stores  in  the  United 
States,  with  1  510  607  proprietors  and  ftrm  members  not  on  the 
pay  ro!l  The^^e  stores  had  3.833  581  full-time  employees.  676  559 
part-time  empioyees;  and  to  the  full-time  employees  they  paid  in 
wapes  $5  189.66'7 1>60.  and  to  part-time  employees  $161  387  515. 
The^-e  retail  stores  had  stocks  on  hand  worth,  at  cost.  $7  262  582.920; 
and  the  total  of  their  sales  for  the  year  was  $49  114653269 — 10 
times  as  much  aa  all  the  money  in  circulation  at  that  time. 

The  1933  survey  of  retail  stores  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression 
showed  1,526.119  stores  with  3.433.662  full-time  and  part-tin-.e  em- 
ployee*  (against  4.402  940  in  1929).  who  received  wages  of  «2  910,- 
MS.OOO  as  their  part  of  the  sales  amounting  to  •25,037.225,000. 
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Tlie  Business  Census  of  1935  revealed  1.653.961  retail  stores  with 
8  961478  full-time  and  part-time  employees  who  were  paid 
$3,623,289,000  In  wages.     Sales  had  advanced  to  $33,161,276,000. 

In  addition  to  th^vp  retail  stores,  and  providing  them  with  mer- 
chandise, were  169702  wholesale  establishments  with  sales  in  1929 
of  $69,291,547,604  These  wholesalers  employed  1  G05  042  people; 
they  paid  In  siUarles  and  wages  $3,010,129,535,  and  the  value  of 
their  stocks  on  hand  was  $5  246,739,657. 

WHOLESALE  VOLUME  LARCEX 

The  fact  that  wholesalers'  gross  business  shows  a  volume  40 
percent  greater  than  the  total  sales  volume  of  retailers  is  explained 
bv  the  fact  tliat.  In  addition  to  serving  retailers.  wholcfalrrH  well 
industrial  good*  such  as  coal.  oil.  steel,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  sup- 
plies to  railroads,  to  mines  and  to  factories,  exports  \o  ail  parl.s  vt 
th"  world,  and  make  dirert  sales  to  instliutlona  whuh  do  not 
liflvp  tlieir  cfiiui'efpiirt  In  retail  salen 

The  cen<>u«  'f  1''M  sJii,«ved  llm  number  of  wlmlrnnte  e«'nl>1leh- 
p,«.M«  nt  je,).'»'«  vt'ti  rmpl"y<"«  rrf  i.mi.fiM.  l>»y  roll  of  $1  f..'<^l.• 
4Pl7  ooo     pfl'l   cnU'C   ,,f    »3<l  OfXl  f,«o  <>oo 

Two  ffnf)  iNf-f  »♦)«<  eeit'iio  "f  IW^  phtm^it  Oi«l  nrh'.lr«f.)«>  e«l»h» 

llehJUfMlo    htlM.I.'f'fJ    l70'/r.fl      Uirtf    'W    tHlif\"/t"\    \'^i:    .1;    I'     ll< 

«)..♦<    Miry    f/..f'i    If.    V'f.("fl    ^'jitiu  iwiinni,    »».'»    iiiMi    !iH)i     hI's 
t,nt,.iH,U'ii  III  ^jmi'Jt.Ui '4  if  1^1 

H</w  ihi»  vaet  -,(;/i.i.i/.i'ii,i(  1,1  %trhi<u-<iAi«r»  Htui  rHuiU-f*  ttffvad  U* 
ruahi"h  ti.«^  .1.  n  <J  II. «  n'iiii*\ijn  >•  n»4u.»t«<i  tmm  Um*  f»i't 
iiui  tl.nr  vclnni'  of  H'.jil' >iiM  lit,  and  jiwymtniB  111  wuijei,  and 
»aUnt-t>  did  iu>i  d(c|iii«  no  dx't.ly  a*  tli«ir  iwlea 

I'HAIN-aTOBta     AND    IMDCPKNPIlN  I  h 

Of  the  I.fl53.0fll  retail  Mores  In  103S.  J. 419.85')  were  single  ■t/)re*, 
53  a.*)!  were  two-store  and  three-stxire  Independents,  and  343  were 
local  branch  hysiems  There  were  127.432  chain  stores  of  which 
17  964  were  local  chains;    1.925  were  manufacturer  controlled. 

The  sales  ratio  of  chain  stores  in  1929  was  20  percent  of  the  total 
retail  sales  This  rose  to  25  4  percent  in  1933  and  diopped  U)  22  8 
percent  In  1935.  Chains  increased  their  talcs  marly  19  percent 
l>etween  1933  and  1935  while  thev  reduced  their  number  of  stores 
10  percent.  Increasing  their  sales  per  store  31  percent  Indcpedents 
Increased  their  sales  nearlv  36  percent  and  the  number  of  stores 
more  than  9  jx-rcent,  with  a  24  percent  increase  per  store  between 
1933  and  1935.  Sales  per  store  for  independents  in  1935  averaged 
about  $16,450,  whereas  chain  units  averaged  about  $59,200, 

THE  COST  OF  OVERHEAD 

It  cost  retailers,  according  to  the  1935  retail  census,  22  9  percent 
of  their  sales  to  cover  pay  roll.  rent.  advertLsing,  supplies,  heat, 
light,  power,  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  etc.  Compensation  for 
proprietors  of  Incorporated  bu-'inesses  is  not  included.  All  reiailers 
required  an  averaRC  of  48  percent  of  their  operating  expense  for 
pay  roll.  Rental  co.^ts  averau-ed  3  91  per  cent  of  sales  in  leased 
premises  and  rent  constituted  more  than  16  percent  of  operating 
costs. 

The  average  annual  wace  for  full-time  employees  was  $1,017  in 
1935  and  the  pav  roll  (except  proprietors)  consumed  $10  93  out  of 
each  $100  of  sales.  About  $12  more  wa.s  required  for  all  other 
expenses,  and  $75  por  $10J  cf  sales  for  replacing  the  goods  sold. 

SUMMARY    OF  TTIADE   VOLUME 

R.>ughly.  then,  the  3  surveys  of  the  great  machine  necessary 
for  the  retail  distribution  of  goods  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
6um-^r  show  a  volume  of  business  which  averages  $40,000,000,000 
per  Tear.  To  do  this  retailers  employ  from  5  to  7  million  wage 
earners  depending  on  the  current  state  of  business,  and  pay 
theio  in  wages  from  5  to  7  billions  of  dollars  annually.  Whole- 
salers emplov  an  additional  1.500  000  workers  and  pay  them  more 
than  $2  000  000.000  annually.  Much  of  the  total  volume  of  goods 
this  machine  handles  has  previously  been  processed  or  fibncated 
in  American  factories,  themselves  turning  out  $60,000,000,000  worth 
of  g  ods  and  employing  over  10,000.000  people  with  wagco  of  more 
than  $10  000  000,000.  Part  of  the  goods  for  which  they  find  a 
market  comes  from  the  nearly  7.000,000  farms  which  employ  more 
than  10  000  000  other  workers.  Production  and  distribution  em- 
plovment  is  further  Increased  by  nearly  2.000.000  employees  of 
servic-  buslne  ses.  theaters,  hotels,  and  laundries,  and  by  1  030,000 
workers  in  the  offices  of  Insurance,  real  estate,  and  financial 
Institutions. 

Tills  whole  picture  of  the  operation  of  American  business  made 
possible  by  a  studv  of  cen.sus  facts  is  impressive  evidence  of  the 
cooperative  character  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  of  the  daily 
efforts  of  approximately  50.000,000  gainful  workers  to  bring  home 
on  Saturday  night  the  wages  whose  expenditure  keeps  the  machine 
functioning. 

LABOR    errs    NEARLY    HALF 

The  woman  who  goes  into  a  store  and  spends  $100  may  know 
that  approximately  $25  of  it  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  retail 
di.trl button  machinery.  Nearly  $11  of  this  $25  is  used  by  the 
retailer  to  pav  wages,  and  these  wage  earners  probably  consume  the 
products,  in 'turn,  that  give  her  htisband  a  livelihood.  These 
wages  enable  the  worker  to  pay  rent  and  taxes  to  help  maintain 
the  school  svstem  which  she  enjoys;  to  pave  the  streets  and  to 
maintain  the  benefits  of  communal  living.  Of  that  $25.  nearly  $4 
goes  to  the  landlord  or  to  pav  maintenance  on  owned  premlse.s 
This  contributes  to  the  pn  perty  values,  adds  to  community  tax 
revenues  and  likewise  helps  to  maintain  the  facilities  of  commu- 
nltv  convenience.  Another  part  of  It  goes  to  the  insurance  agent 
and  to  the  insurance  company,  another  bit  goes  to  the  newspaper 
for  advertising    to  pay  printers  who  arc  alao  consumers  of  goods. 


Even  that  portion  of  the  $25  which  goes  to  the  profit  of  the 
retailer,  if  tliere  Is  a  profit,  flows  back  Into  trade  because  the 
retailer  probably  has  a  family  to  support;  he  pays  taxes,  he  buys 
gasoline  and  clothing  and  supplies,  which  in  turn  support  other 
industries. 

RETAIL    STORE   SALES    AXTRACES 

As  to  the  profit  the  retailer  earns,  the  census  figures  make  Inter- 
esting revelations.  Even  In  19'29  when  retail  sales  mounted  to 
lortv-nlne  billions  the  average  store  did  an  annual  business  of  only 
about  $32000  The  fact  was  that  only  about  22  percent  of  vho 
stores,  however,  did  that  much  buslnefa  More  than  75  percent  of 
the  stores  In  that  good  year  sold  less  than  $,J0.0O0  and  the  com- 
bined sales  of  this  75  percent  of  sUires  wa«  about  2ft  percent  of 
the  trtal  Alxnit  25  pcrLPnt  of  tlie  stores  did  75  percent  of  the 
retail  business 

In  exirenie  contrnxt,  2.'>  percent  of  the  total  bu>5lnr«is  wn*  rtoli* 
by  1   percent  of  the  qiore,«.  ench  of  whifh  dirt  more  than  I'UKi  noo 

Mori'  fhnn  43  jMreeiit  of  Uie  storeo  did  lewi  thim  »I0.(H)0  each 
and  Ufir  oaeTiKtiiv  smI^*  were  t<r>i  p'i<»nt  of  the  ii.t'd  One. half 
trt  oil  111  the  ttof«'.;  (lid  otilV  »0  fwreeht  cf  the  J'-fal,  (ifi  HVflHif.9 
ft^T   telofp   of    le*«    (huh   (^fiMHl      Tl>"    ttyftngf    per    »U.»e    f'ff    »h#i    tp- 

^^ttt^^tl  lit  uto  t'/idi 

"Hi*  <4-»(*iii>  ni/uf>»  nnUm'ti  Mmi  a  ^I'/ttmt  r^uil  >Mi»lno*«  P»n 
niHki'  a  nodeei  Uvk.i/  (ih  til-  t/r</t*Meu»r  |;rov)rt*'d  h«  ikorku  in  U»» 
tUim  III  li«u  or  M  pttiU  *<),ploy«-«,  ha*  MurchaiidltlnK  ability  aiwj 
hut  u  burnt  If  lit  uiuouiit  i,t  |i)veel«'d  Capital  'Hie  n-<Uieii  ^hoW  lltttl 
th<-ie  lb  all  li.bulli<'lfnt  tnurtclii  in  hueh  a  buxlneb*  to  ccver  Iniereht  on 
borrowfil  money,  and.  to  make  a  profit  every  cai*h  dlwouni  muat 
be  takfii.  The  thuusandii  of  small  stores,  therefore,  which  pro- 
vide the  means  of  livelihood  for  many  thousands  of  families,  and 
perforin  a  uwful  service  of  convenience  Ui  the  consumer  In  In- 
creasing the  number  of  contact  points,  are  Inhigntflcant  In  their 
total  sales  volume  but  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  distribution 
machinery  of  the  country  They  survive  by  provlduig  service  and 
convenience  as  well  as  merchandise. 


Disgracing  an  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  JUS'llCE 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks   in   the   Record.   I   include   the   follov.'ing   editorial 

entitled   "Disgracing   an   Industry"  from   Justice,   published 

by  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  fur 

February  1,  1940: 

[From  Justice] 

DISCRACING    AN    INDUSTRT 

We  have  been  reading  a  lot  these  days  about  manufacturers,  some 
cf  th"m  'big  shots"  in  their  respective  industries,  being  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  and  compelled  to  make  restitution 
lo  their  workers  of  wage  and  overtime  underpayments. 

Nearly  all  of  these  workers  belorg  to  the  "forgotten'  type  of  wage 
earners — shipping  cleiks.  cfSce  help,  floor  girls,  and  home  workers. 
These  workers  have  no  union  to  protect  them.  They  are  easy  prey 
lor  any  chiseler  who  stretches  a  long  linger  after  their  hard-earned 
dimes  and  pennies.  ^     ^     , 

When  the  union  Insists  on  the  right  to  Investlrrnte  the  books  of 
flU  pected  wage  manipulators  and   agreement  violators  among   em- 
i    ployers.  we  hear  no  end  cf  grumbling  about  Its  "unreasonable  atti- 
'    lude.  ■  about  "interference  with  bi  Eincss,"  and  similar  lamentations. 
!    New   the   United   States  Government   has  set   out   to   look   Into   the 
books  and  records  of  violators  ol  the  wage  and  hour  law— and  what 
a  crop  of  petty  larceny,  small-time  cheating,  and  dime  snatching 
It  IS  discovering.  i.     .    ^ 

Tlie  other  day  the  entire  cloak  and  suit  market  was  thcckcd 
when  the  firm  of  H  &  J  Block,  manufacturers  of  children's  wear, 
was  indicted  by  a  Federal  grai  d  Jury  on  a  charge  of  having  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand  irds  Act  on  17  counts.  Gov- 
eniment  reports  allege  that  the  total  filched  from  the  iirms  lowest- 
paid  employees  ever  an  extended  period  runs  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $'0  000  Underpavment  of  the  25  cents  minimum  hourly  wage 
and  fa  s'flcatlon  cf  records  are  among  the  charges  against  the  firm. 
Last  month  11  members  of  the  Hand  Knitcraft  Institute  were 
ordered  by  the  Government  to  pay  back  to  their  home  workers  the 
stupendous  sum  of  $250  000  Last  week  the  Commodore  Knitting 
Mils  was  ordered  to  pay  back  to  several  hundred  of  their  home 
workers  from  Maine  to  Pennsylvania  $27,000  and  to  keep  "proper 
and  accurate"  iiome-wcrk  recoids  Many  of  these  home  workers 
were  discovered  to  have  been  earning  the  munificent  sums  of  3  and 
5  cents  an  hour. 
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Fehm.irv     1038:     A    conference    of    xnaTors    of    hard-hit    mlddte 
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T  *•  n^f  Ol  thr  WKllnm  Bnw  Vrrm  Co  falU  In  the  aame  ntt- 
wf>Ty  but  may  b."  paintael  in  kinder  color*     Thl«  Arm  "forgot"  to 

nmr  11*  otnc  •'■ff  tirr  ovrrtlmr  over  an  esK-nded  pertod  to  the 
tun#  of  nearly  $3  0(X>  When  the  Omernment  invertlgation  re- 
VMUed   tbe    (act     Uv    nrm    made    full    n-slitullon 

M«ny  of  thrie  <  mployrm  pUy.  or  like  tn  play,  an  important 
part  In  ihetr  induntry  and  lt»  the  communlly  Some  like  to 
Mrmd«  «•  public  nictirr*  and  occaalonaUy  give  Kcnerounly  to  many 
arun*.  Tei  they  would  BUJop  u>  ccmmon  tn«-«ting  oX  th'-Jr  low- 
llMt  emplfivee*  and  would  fare  vlolnlionB  of  the  law  of  the  land 
and  penalties  running  to  many  ih.uaands  cf  dollar*.  Whichever 
way  you  look  at  them,  they  are  wnaU  potatoes,  mean  Utile  human 

TTie  puper*  are  full  of  Tlolationi*  of  the  wage-hour  Uw  practiced 
m  the  Sou'h  Here  we  have  a  bu«hel  of  cnsrs  ri^ht  In  our  own 
"tmck  yard  "  in  the  Eaat.  In  an  organized  Industry  where  decent 
work  condiuona  h-ve  bern  won  alter  year*  of  atruggle  for  all 
union  men  and  women. 

They  pcmt  a  moral  ,.  ,« 

Shipping  rlerkj  fJoor  glrla.  offlce  wcwkers.  home  worker*— all 
the  unorganl/ed  with  no  union  to  protect  them— may  have  their 
pockeu  picked  at  any  time  Let  them  not  be  scared— If  they  are 
nTt  K«tt;ng  what  is  coming  to  them,  let  them  compUln  Im- 
mediately to  Uncle  Sam.  The  union,  on  Its  side,  we  can  promise 
these  workers,  will  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  evrry  possible  and 
actual  violator  of  the  law  and  will  help  to  bring  them  to  book. 
It  will  In  addition,  help  to  expcwe  these  cheats  before  the  Indus- 
try and  the  geneml  public  and  wlU  keep  their  records  on  Its  files 
for  future  reference. 


made  on  the  Hoor  during  thla  debate,  those  responsible  for 
these  questions  \H11  learn  that  they  do  not  meet  with  the 

approval  of  the  Mcmbera  ol  Congre^is. 


The  Housing  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OK  CONNECTICX'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1940 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
this  morning  I  received  a  petition  circulated  in  a  small  town 
In  Connecticut  by  a  woman  who.  for  the  past  several  years, 
has  been  active  in  various  club  work.  This  woman  writes  me 
that  she  had  never  seen  so  much  interest  in  a  petition;  in 
fact,  several  people  had  called  her  on  the  telephone  asking 
for  the  opportunity  to  put  their  names  on  the  petition  which 
thry  understood  she  was  circulating.  You  have  perhaps 
guessed  by  this  time  that  this  petition  is  in  opposition  to  the 
•too  intrasive  census  questions." 

The  last  session  of  Congress  provided  for  the  taking  of  a 
housing  census.  This  approval  was  granted  In  good  faith  on 
the  assumption  that  It  would  he  a  housing  census  and  nothing 
else.  Now  we  find  that  a  questionnaire  has  been  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  provision  of  the  housing  census  and.  in  the 
opmion  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  citizens  with  whom 
I  have  talked,  that  questionnaire  goes  far  beyond  the  re- 
quired needs  of  a  housing  census.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
this  census  will  be  taken  by  jwlitlcal  appointees,  most  of  whom 
will  work  tn  the  communities  In  which  they  reside.  Just  why 
it  is  necessary  for  our  citizens  to  make  known  to  a  census 
enumerator  the  amount  of  Income;  the  amount  of  mortgage 
on  their  home;  whether  or  not  they  are  reducing  that  mort- 
gage annually,  semiannually,  or  quarterly,  and  so  forth,  is 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  doing 
far  too  much  snooping  Into  the  private  lives  of  its  citizens. 
Ma>'  I  express  the  hope  that  those  responsible  for  preparation 
of  this  questionnaire  will  take  the  time  to  read  the  excellent 
address  made  In  this  House  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Hatton  Sxtmnhis,  on  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Yesterday  an  effort  was  made  to  strike  the  funds  carried  in 
the  appropriation  bill  imder  consideration  for  the  taking  of 
this  housing  census,  as  It  seemed  to  niany  of  tis  that  only  in 
this  way  could  we  prevent  the  Federal  Government  from  ask- 
ing these  too  personal  questions.    Perhaps  from  the  remarks 
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Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  Utica  Sentinel,  of  Utica,  Mich.,  entitled  "The  Sea- 
way." which  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  construction  of  the 
Great    Lakes-St.    Lawrence    seaway    canal.      The    ediioiial 

follows: 

[Prom  the  Utica   (Mich  )    Sentinel] 

THE   SEA  WAT 

Mr.  C.  H.  CalUs^han.  manager  of  the  Maritime  Association  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  lists  seven  reasons  why  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  would  be  a  '"flop  "     He  claims: 

1    The  proposition  Is  unsound 

2.  It  would  inr.pose  tax  burden.s  without  corresponding  benefits. 

3.  It  would  divert  a  lot  of  traffic  from  the  railroads. 

4.  It  would  unbalance  freight  rates. 

5.  It  would  injure  employment  generally. 

6.  It  would  impair  property  values,  reducing  tax  returns. 

7.  There  would  be  serious  dangers  In  navigating  the  seaway. 
Now.  the  gentleman  In  question  Is  no  doubt  a  whole  lot  .smarter 

than  a  mere  country  editor  can  ever  hope  to  be.  or  he  wouldn  t  be 
In  his  present  Job.  Also — and  this  Is  Important— he  wouldn't  be 
singled  out  to  make  a  case  against  anything  so  logical  as  the  seaway. 
However,  though  he  has  done  well,  the  reasons  as  cited  don't  stand 
up  under  thoughtful  questioning: 

1  Is  It  sound  that  the  naturally  navigable  connection  of  the  heart 
of  the  Nation  with  the  seven  seas  he  forever  blocked?  Has  this 
gentleman  been  emploved  to  oppose  the  opening  of  Washington's 
inland  empire  by  a  series  of  expensive  Federal  projects  which  will 
make  the  Columbia  navigable? 

2  Is  not  the  proposal  to  connect  two  of  the  country's  moet  pop- 
ulous cities  and  all  their  vast  hinterland  with  the  seaboard,  as  well 
as  developing  great  waterpower.  any  less  a  probable  tax  load,  for 
example,  than  T  V.  A  ?  And  has  the  gentleman  yet  been  chosen  by 
the  big  southern  power  companies  to  help  them  block  that  project? 

3  Is  not  his  effort  tn  Its  la^t  analysis  an  effort  to  serve  the 
exclusive  Interests  of  certain  railroads,  which  connect  the  great 
Middle  West  to  the  port  of  New  York,  and  the  Interests  of  those 
Interested  In  that  port?  And  If  such  diversion  Is  to  be  dreaded, 
why  does  New  York  want  to  sell  the  barge  canal  to  Uncle  Sam? 

4  Have  we  not  a  governmental  commission  empowered  to  keep 
freight  rates  in  balance? 

5.  Would  not  the  seaway,  encouraging  a  sea-going  trade  that 
already  exists,  build  up  the  great  Middle  West  commercially.  Indus- 
trially, and  populously:    and   would   not   that   help  employment? 

6.  Can  It  be  proved  that  New  York  property  values  would  suffer? 
And  even  so.  should  Albany  he  shut  off  from  her  national  water 
route  to  the  sea  simply  because  New  York  City  Is  located  at  the 
Hudson's  mouth,  and  by  so  domg  Gotham's  property  values  might 
be  conserved? 

7  And  will  It  be  any  more  dangerous  navigating  the  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  when  we  have  the  seaway  than  it  is  now? 

Our  conclusion  Is  that  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  Is  being 
bluffed  by  those  big  eastern  railroads  Into  t)ellevlng  that  something 
dreadful  will  happen  to  It  and  them.  It  won't  What  they  may 
lose  cf  their  stranglehold  on  us  people  out  here  they  U  make  up  in 
more  friendly  gains 

Let  the  Middle  West  and  the  lake  country  grow  and  theyll  take 
care  of  New  York      New  York  grows  only  as  we  do 

Anyway,  despite  Gotham's  iu-advlsed  obstructionists,  the  enter- 
prising race  that  dwells  on  IXJth  sides  the  Laurent  Ian  border  are 
too  numerous,  too  strong,  and  too  determined  to  be  denied  their 
natural  right.  European  peoples  fight  many  wars  to  reach  the  sea. 
but  all  we  ask  is  the  right  to  bring  the  sea  to  us  We'll  be  paying 
the  most  of  the  taxes  on  this — as  well  as  most  of  all  the  taxes  that 
other  great  Federal  projects  entail.  Inspired  fallacies  won't  hold 
us  back  forever. 
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That    Is    their    I    Its    extension    continues    to   hang    In    the    balance.      An    P^onomy- 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HOWARD    O.     HUNTER.     DEPUTY    COM- 
MISSIONER OF  THE  WORK  PROJBCTB  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  Howard  O.  Hunter.  E>eputy  Commissioner  of  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  speaking  from  the  studios  of  WJSV.  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  Saturday.  February  3 : 

The  W  P  A.  will  probably  be  In  politics  tip  to  Its  neck  from  now 
until  Novemlx>r.  It  has  already  t>een  tossed  Into  the  political 
arena  by  sundry  political  candidates;  and  It  no  doubt  will  slay 
there  as  a  convenient  straw  man  for  other  candidates,  large  and 
small,  throughout  this  election  year.  Among  the  early  sharp- 
shooters in  the  popular  political  pastime  of  sniping  at  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  Federal  work  program  are  Governor  Brtcker.  of  Ohio, 
and  Governor  James,  of  Pennsylvania.  More  atwut  these  gentlemen 
later. 

The  public  may  expect  all  sorts  of  accusations,  adding  up  to  the 
major  charge  that  W.  P  A.  employment  Is  being  manipulated  for 
political  purpose*.  The  public  may  also  expect  a  resurrection  of 
eld  stories  about  politics  and  reUef  which  have  been  so  convenient 
in  the  pa.'st  to  those  who  either  wish  to  dodge  the  Issue  of  unem- 
ployment relief  or  who  are  intellectually  sterile  as  to  proposals  to 
handle  it. 

Politics  In  the  W  P.  A  has  been  a  honey  of  a  smoke  screen  for 
many  politicians  and  many  newspaper  stories.  And  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  such  for  the  next  9  months.  The  American  voting 
public  may  Just  as  well  look  forward,  either  with  eagerness  or  dis- 
gust as  the  case  may  be.  to  a  rehash  of  all  this  business  of  politics 
In  the  W.  P.  A. 

Frankly  I  am  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  have  the  question 
of  the  W.  P  A  —or  to  put  it  another  way.  the  question  of  the 
proper  method  of  relief  for  the  unemployed — become  a  main  politi- 
cal Issue.  But  I  would  require  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said  about 
this  question  than  simply  shop-worn  generalities. 

The  political  questions  about  the  W.  P.  A.  and  unemployment 
that  should  be  discussed  are  these:  With  unemployment  still  exist- 
ing, should  the  Federal  Government.  In  cooperation  with  the  States 
and  localities,  provide  a  program  of  useftil  work  for  the  needy  un- 
employed; or  should  the  Federal  Government  return  this  problem 
to  the  States  and  local  communities?  Should  the  unemployed  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  on  useful  public  projects  at  a  security 
wage,  or  should  they  accept  less  than  a  subsistence  dole  In  the 
form  of  a  grocery  order  or  direct  relief? 

Such  political  questions  are  worth  the  examination  of  the  public 
and  the  debate  of  all  political  candidates. 

However.  If  recent  political  blasts  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio  and 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  taken  as  examples  of  what 
we  have  to  look  forward  to  this  year,  then  the  political  discubslon 
of  unemployment  is  simply  going  to  degenerate  Into  mud  slinging 
and  windmill  fighting. 

For  Instance.  In  order  to  divert  the  public's  attention  from  Inept- 
ness  In  handling  a  State  relief  problem,  the  Governor  of  Ohio  re- 
cently charged  that  the  W  P  A.  was  punishing  the  State  of  Ohio 
because  It  had  dared  to  elect  a  Republican  Governor.  This  punish- 
ment was  In  the  form  of  reduced  W.  P.  A.  employment  quotas  He 
also  charged  that  the  W.  P  A.  had  enormously  increased  Its  em- 
plo3rment  in  Ohio  In  1938  In  order  to  keep  him  from  being  elected. 
Neither  of  these  charges,  nor  any  of  the  other  charges  made  by 
Governor  Brlcker.  was  substantiated  by  one  single  fact,  and  Gover- 
nor Brlcker  cannot  substantiate  them. 

Let  me  tell  you  In  Just  a  few  words  what  did  happen  In  Ohio  in 
1938. 

Cleveland.  January  1938:  A  sudden  and  unprecedented  rise  In 
unemployment  Steel  mills  and  automobile  plants  closing  down 
overnight  Reports  by  Cleveland  economists  of  an  unemployment 
flgur«  of  220.000.  A  problem  of  himgry  and  needy  people  far  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  city  to  handle.  Urgent  requests  from  the 
city  government  (Republican)  for  Increased  W   P.  A   aid. 

Detroit:  Thirty  thousand  people  from  one  motor  plant  fired  over- 
night.    An  Increase  of  100  000  unemployed  In  2  months 

Chicago:  Steel  mills,  railroads,  packing  houses,  farm  Implement 
companies,  discharging  men  by  the  thousands.  A  wave  of  reces- 
sion and  unemployment  striking  like  a  tornado  through  the  Indus- 
trial Middle  West. 
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February  1938:  A  conference  of  mayora  of  hard-hit  middle 
western  cltlea.  all  political  parties  reprwaented.  The  cold  but 
dramatic  fact*  presented.  A  comnUttee  of  five  of  thew  mayors 
fciit  t )  Washington  to  secure  additional  W.  P  A.  money  and  help. 
On  the  commllteo.  the  Democratic  mayor  of  8t  LouU.  tlie  Demo- 
cratic mayor  of  Chicago,  the  Socialist  mayor  of  Milwauke*.  the 
Republican  mayor  of  Detroit,  and  the  Republican  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land. Congress  acted  and  acted  quickly  in  appropriating  addi- 
tional funds. 

Half  a  million — a  million — then  a  million  and  a  half  were  given 
W  P.  A.  Jobs  The  recession  was  broken  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  tn  the  depressed  arras  were  saved.  The  W.  P.  A. 
was  credited  by  Republican  and  Democratic  officials  alike  and  by 
an  enormous  body  of  public  opinion  as  an  agency  whlcJ  not  only 
preventea  mass  starvation  but  also  provided  useful  worL  and  cash 
wa(;es  to  help  revive  a  stricken  region.  If  this  was  politics  then 
It  was  an  American  way  of  politics  for  tbe  preservation  of 
democracy. 

Now  as  to  the  Governor's  absurd  charge  that  the  W.  P.  A  did  all 
of  this  In  Ohio,  and  particularly  Cleveland,  in  order  to  beat  hlra  at 
the  election.  Certainly  the  270.000  unemployed  and  needy  men 
and  women  who  were  put  on  the  W.  P.  A.  In  Ohio  in  that  reces- 
sion will  dl.spute  that  charge.  The  charge  has  also  been  denied  by 
public  officials  In  Ohio,  Including  the  Republican  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land. And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  month  Just  before  the  elec- 
tion the  W  P.  A.  actually  decreased  Its  rolls  in  Ohio  because  of 
the  beginning  of  a  business  upturn.  For  further  Ulustratlon.  let's 
examine  this  general  charge  in  the  light  of  what  happened  right 
across  the  lake  in  Michigan. 

In  Michigan  the  national  administration  was  certainly  desirous 
of  having  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  elected.  My 
listeners  will  remember  that  there  was  a  clear-cut  New  Deal  cam- 
paign on  in  Michigan.  And  yet.  In  the  Important  2  months  pre- 
ceding the  election,  the  W.  P.  A.  made  a  sharper  cut  in  its  employ- 
ment In  Michigan  than  it  did  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  In 
those  2  months  Immediately  preceding  the  1938  election  we  cut 
W  P.  A.  quotas  in  Michigan  from  206.000  to  161.000.  A  cut  of 
45.000.  Why?  Because  at  that  time  Industrial  employment  In 
Michigan  began  sharply  to  Improve,  and  Improved  at  a  much  faster 
rat<'  than  in  most  other  States;  and.  accordingly,  the  W.  P.  A. 
reduced  its  quota,  as  It  always  has  In  periods  of  rising  private 
employment. 

The  Governor  of  Ohio  Itnows  perfectly  well  that  the  W.  P.  A. 
today  is  operating  on  an  appropriation  one-third  less  than  it  had 
In  1938.  The  Governor  of  Ohio  also  knows,  as  does  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Cleveland  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  are 
not  New  Deal  agencies,  that  industry  and  business  have  recently 
picked  up  in  Ohio  at  a  sharper  rate  than  the  average  for  the 
country.  The  Governor  of  Ohio  also  knows  that  W.  P.  A.  employ- 
ment for  these  same  reasons  has  l>een  reduced  tn  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  well  as  in  Ohio.  He  also  knows  that  today,  while  Ohio 
has  but  5.4  pierccnt  of  the  national  population,  it  has  6.7  percent 
of  W.  P.  A.  employment.     This  is  not  discrimination. 

Now  Governor  James,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  next  to  take  up 
the  cudgels.  The  Pennsylvania  Governor  had  no  particular  spring- 
board to  jump  from,  so  he  started  his  fire  by  writing  a  letter  to  the 
W.  P.  A.  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  gettiug  bome  newspaper 
publicity.  Governor  James  simply  made  the  general  statement  that 
the  W.  P  A.  was  manipvUatliig  the  Pennsylvania  quota  for  political 
reasons.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  Is  simply  not  true  and  that 
the  Governor  presented  no  evidence  that  it  was  true,  the  best 
answer  that  could  be  given  to  such  a  general  charge  is  that  the 
W.  P.  A.  has  offered  Peiuisylvania  for  the  last  6  months  a  larger 
quota  for  employment  than  Pennsylvania  has  been  willing  to 
employ. 

To  Indicate  the  absurdity  of  the  Governor's  charge  and  that  of 
editorial  writers  on  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer — they  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  W.  P.  A.  has  consistently  failed  to  fill  its  own  quota 
of  Job  allotments  in  Pennsylvania  That  is  very  much  like  saying 
that  if  a  charitable  person  furnished  a  well-cooked  beefsteak  to  a 
hungry  man.  the  charitable  person  is  then  open  to  criticism  because 
the  hungry  man  does  not  eat  the  whole  stefik.  The  W.  P.  A.  has 
been  and  is  today,  even  with  its  decrea.sed  appropriation,  ready  and 
willing  to  provide  at  least  20.000  more  Jobs  In  Pennsylvania  if 
Pennsylvania  will  provide  good  projects  on  which  to  employ  them. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  Interested  to  tie  up  Governor  James'  political 
blast  with  the  fact  that  he,  like  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  Is  faced  with 
the  task  of  doing  something  about  his  own  State-relief  problems. 

Now  we  are  promised  a  "speech  a  day"  attacking  the  W.  P.  A.  for 
discriminating  against  Pennsylvania.  And  so  It  goes  and  so  It  will 
go  until  November.  But  these  cases  are  cited  chiefly  as  types  of 
what  we  may  expect^ — and  not  for  the  purpose  of  further  advertising 
the  good  gentlemen  In  question. 

I  do  not  make  any  claim  that  the  W.  P.  A.  today  Is  providing 
Jobs  for  all  of  the  needy  unemployed.  I  will  not  dispute  a  clnlm 
from  either  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  that  there  are  persons  eligible 
for  the  W  P.  A.  who  are  not  today  being  employed  I  do.  however, 
emphatically  state  that  the  W.  P.  A.  employment  In  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania Is  thoroughly  fair  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
based  on  the  appropriation  made  available  to  us  by  Congress. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  something  really  Important  to  the  American 
people  and  In  saying  It  I  want  to  make  a  complete  distinction 
between  the  question  of  relief  In  politics  and  the  question  of  politics 
m  relief.    Political  candidates — local,  State,  and  National — are  going 
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to  kw'p  the  quMtlon  of  relief  In  poHtlc»  open.  That  ta  their 
DrtvileiTe  In  a  democracv.  and  ll  shoiild  have  free  and  wide  dlscua- 
Mon  But  «onie  will  K«'"erallze.  distort  factn.  and  Invent  untruths, 
and  that  probably  U  also  part  of  the  political  game 

However  when  It  comes  to  the  question  of  politics  In  reller. 
Insofar  m  It  arpll.a  to  the  W  P  A  .  I  give  you  the  pledge  of  the 
Commiaaloner  of  the  W  P  A  and  all  of  his  assistants  that  there 
wUl  be  no  such  thing  This  Is  not  only  the  desire  of  these  o.  us 
who  administer  this  program  but  it  U  also  the  specific   intent  of 

^A^w'S^ConRTess  put  Into  the  W  P  A  law  drastic  provtslons 
acainst  the  u.-«e  of  W  P  A  fund^  for  political  purposes.  a(?alnst 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  any  administrative  employee  of  the 
W  P  A  and  thli«  net  hia  since  be'-n  reenforced  by  the  Hatcn  Acx 
which  prohibits  any  pfjUtlcal  candidate,  or  for  that  matter  any- 
body else  from  mnkin*?  promi.ses  for  the  purpoae  of  securing  voles. 
to  any  person  receiving  Federal  relief  benettui  „   „    .    ,.  ^„ 

I  assure  you  that  these  restrict uns.  so  far  as  the  W  P  A  is  con- 
cerned will  be  completely  enforced  I  tw-sure  you  that  charges  of 
the  improper  use  of  W  P  A  funds  for  p<ilitical  purposes  <.r  the 
improper  pollUcsJ  activity  on  the  purt  of  any  of  cur  employees 
will  bepmmptly  investiirafed.  and  where  found  true  will  bo  pun- 
lahrd   to  the   limit   of   the   law 

There  will  be  thousands  of  candidates  for  political  ctRce  this 
year  in  everv  community  In  all  of  the  3  000  counties  In  the  couii- 
try  No  d  -ubt  some  of  them  will  attempt  to  make  political  capi- 
tal out  of  unemployment  and  relief  Wherever  they  touch  the 
W    P    A.  they  will  be  promptly  checlc.  d  .»,     ,„    o    * 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  pe.ple  might  try  to  use  the  W  P  A 
tx^lltlcallv  include  the  promise;  of  certification  for  )cbs  In  return 
for  votes,  attempts  to  pad  pay  rnlls.  the  rcerclon  of  workers  on 
projects  and  threats  against  them  if  they  don  t  vote  right  Such 
action*  are  intolerHble  to  all  of  us  I  am  not  simple  minded  enough 
to  aav  that  attempts  to  tollow  such  practices  will  not  be  niadc. 
but  I  am  confident  enough  of  the  W  P  A  organization  and  its 
Irtfgritv  to  assure  vou  that  thev  will  not  be  tolerated 

I  wsnt  to  emphiisize  that  in  the  past  wh!>n  ohiin?es  cf  Polices  In 
the  W  P  A  have  been  investigated,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
time*   such    charges    have    involved    people    entirely    outside   of    the 

W    P    A 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  say  a  word  directly  to  our  W  P  A. 
project  worfcers-  some  two  and  a  quarter  million  today  and  some 
five  million  others  who  have  at  one  time  or  an(5ther  worked  for  the 
W  P  \  and  that  word  Is  simply  this  The  fart  that  yru  are  not 
employed  In  private  industry,  that  you  are  m  need  and  consequently 
are  now  working  on  useful  public  projects  and  receiving  your  pay 
fTiim  the  Government,  in  no  way  diminishes  your  rights  as  an 
American  citizen  You  have  evtry  right  and  liberty  to  participate 
m  an  election  for  public  office  and  to  select  rnrt  vote  for  any  candi- 
date cf  any  party  who  may  be  your  choice  Tlie  laws  of  the  United 
States  protect  vou  in  exercising  that  right  I  know  that  a  few 
people  have  publicly  propt-sed  that  the  right  to  vote  be  denied  to 
people  who  rtceive  relief  or  W  P  A  Jabs  I  also  know,  however. 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American  people  In  every  walk 
of  life  and  every  political  party  thoroughly  resent  such  a  proposal 
I  know  further,  as  do  thousands  and  thcusands  of  others,  that 
instead  of  being  rerlplenu  of  charity  yru  who  work  on  the  W  P  A 
are  on  the  contrary,  helping  to  build  America  and  that  you  arc 
entitled  to  and  shruM  excrc  se  your  personal  rights  as  a  citizen 

Flnal'v  to  ail  my  listeners  In  business,  government,  industry, 
relief  and  what  not.  I  will  say  that  the  W  P  A  may  feel  called 
up<  n  occasionally  to  answer  phoney  and  funny  attacks  en  the 
W  P  A  as  a  p<illtlcaJ  agencv.  but  that  regardless  of  ?uch  attacks 
we  propose  to  run  the  W  P  A  as  an  agency  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  whole  country  without  any  consideration 
cf  p<il!tics  We  feel  that  with  the  backing  cf  the  laws  cf  Congress 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  mass  of  American  citizens  we  aro 
perf»>ctly  able  to  do  Just  that  very  thing 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE 


Its  extension  continues  to  hang  In  the  balance  An  economy- 
minded  Congress  naturally  dislikes  to  depart  from  the  drive  to 
scale  down  Federal  expenditures,  which  it  has  had  the  courage 
and  restraint  to  launch  in  the  present  session,  despite  the  im- 
minence of  a  national  election.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Mrmbers 
of  Congress  recognize  that  the  slum-clearance  program  constitutes 
one  of  the  less  objectionable  and,  socially,  more  necessary  lypca 
of  Federal  expenditure  ^  ^     -^     c 

The  passage  of  the  pending  bill,  already  approved  by  the  Senate, 
to  expand  the  loan  fund  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
by  an  additional  $800,000,000.  with  a  relative  Increa^  In  the  au- 
thorized subsidies,  is  not  of  immediate  urgency.  The  public- 
housing  projects  under  this  program  for  which  contracts  have 
already  been  let  or  are  to  be  let  will  not  be  completed,  with  few 
exctptions.  until  late  this  year  or  during  1941  However.  11  slum 
clearance  Is  to  be  conducted  on  a  reasonably  continuous  basis,  an 
oxpatiMon  of  the  authorization  this  year  or.  at  the  latest,  early  in 
1941  Is  eminently  desirable. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority  Administrator  reports  that 
requests  for  $1,006,000,000  of  additional  loans  have  already  t>e€n 
fikd  with  him  In  anticipation  of  the  increases  In  the  authorization. 
The  funds  available  under  the  present  law  have  all  been  allotted. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  180  further  requests  pending,  covering 
projects  in  32  States,  emanate  from  rural  and  suburban  com- 
munities rather  than  metropolitan  centers  A  brcadcnirg  of  the 
present  public-housing  program  would  thus  occur,  should  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  enacted  Into  law.  especially  since  25  percent  of 
the   new  authorization   Ls  reserved  for  rural   rehousing. 

Like  all  new  ventures  into  a  complicated  field,  the  Federal  low- 
rent  public-housing  program  has  suffered  from  practical  defects. 
By  and  large,  however,  those  concerned  with  Its  adminlstraticn 
have  shown  a  readiness  to  correct  errors  and  to  avoid  as  far  as 
feasible  competition  with  private  enterprise  In  th"  building  field. 
Hence  a  g  lod  case  could  be  made  for  authorizing  the  expansion  of 
the  loan  furd  at  this  time  to  permit  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  to  proceed  at  leisure  with  the  approval  of  the  additicnil 
pi  ejects  already  pending  before  It.  despite  the  very  urgent  need  for 
economy  In  Federal  expenditures  that  now  exists. 


Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
frcm  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City  for  Febru- 
ary 5.  IMO: 

[Fvcan  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  New  York  City.  February  5    IWO) 

THE    SLrM-CUXARANCE    PROGRAM 

Wblle  the  present  federally  financed  and  8ut>«idlzed  slum- 
Clearance  and  low-rent   public -housing  program   is   in  fuU  swing. 


Organizations  Which  Have  Indicated  Their  Support 
of  Mundt  Antipollution  Bill,  H.  R.  7971 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  by 
the  House  I  am  attaching  hereto  a  partial  list  of  the  patriotic 
and  conservation  organizations  which  are  actively  supporting 
H.  R.  7971,  which  bill  I  introduced  and  which  is  known  as  the 
Navigable  Waters  Antipollution  Act. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
high  quality  of  public  service  and  unselfishness  represented 
by  this  long  list  of  constructive.  Nation-buildmg  organiza- 
tions. You  will  find  there  every  Nation-wide  conservation 
organization  of  any  size  or  scope,  and  more  important  than 
that.  even,  you  will  not  find  in  this  list  a  single  industry  or 
group  which  is  today  polluting  the  public  waters.  H.  R.  7971 
not  only  outlaws  any  new  forms  of  pollution  in  the  navigable 
waters  of  America  but  it  sets  up  a  reasonable,  orderly,  and 
moderate  program  for  correcting  and  controlling  the  destruc- 
tive forms  of  pollution  which  are  now  making  open  sewers 
and  poison  pots  out  of  some  of  the  greatest  rivers  and  streams 
in  America.  Since  it  is  an  honest  step  in  correcting  an  obvi- 
ously serious  situation,  H.  R.  7971  has  received  the  support  of 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life  and  of  all  parties  as  well  as  the 
active  endorsement  of  community  serving  organizations  of 
many  kinds. 

H    a    7971    H.\S  SOME  OPPOfTENTS .  TOO 

Because  H.  R.  7971.  variously  referred  to  as  the  Mundt  bill 
or  the  Navigable  Waters  Antipollution  Act  is  the  only  legis- 
lation now  before  Congress  which  seriously  challenges  the 
practice  of  certain  industries  and  cities  whereby  they  thumb 
their  noses  at  the  public  interest  and  contaminate  with 
selfish  indifference  the  public  waters  of  America,  it  has  seme 
opposition  of  which,  incidentally,  fnends  of  clean-streams 
legislation  are  very  proud.  We  are  proud,  for  example,  that 
in  bsts  of  those  opposing  H.  R.  7971  are  found  the  major  pol- 
luters of  America.     Realizing  the  unpopularity  ol   putting 
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their  selfish  interests  above  the  health  and  recreational  in- 
terests of  the  public,  most  of  these  organizations  have 
switched  from  outright  opposition  to  antipollution  legislation 
to  enthusiastic,  active,  and  open  support  of  a  bill  bearing 
the  misnomer  of  "antipollution  legislation"  but  actually  pro- 
viding what  is  tantamoimt  to  a  10-year  breathing  spell  for 
polluters.  The  bill  for  which  polluters  have  had  their  sup- 
port listed  in  previous  Issues  of  the  Record  is  known  as  S.  685, 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Barkley.  I  believe,  by  request, 
and  a  rule  for  its  consideration  by  this  body  now  reposes  on 
the  Speaker's  desk.  It  will  be  the  first  piece  of  lej^islation 
bearing  the  lal)el  of  "pollution  legislation"  upon  which  this 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote.  It  must  be  defeated 
or  recommitted  to  committee  for  further  study  before  this 
body  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  H.  R.  7971  or  any 
other  genuine  pollution-eliminating  legislation  for  which  the 
friends  cf  clean  streams  throughout  America  are  clamoring. 
Hearings  on  H.  R.  7971  have  not  been  held.  They  will  not 
be  held  until  and  unless  S.  685  is  defeated  or  recommitted. 
Consequently,  to  vote  for  efTective  antipollution  lepislation 
Members  must  first  dispose  of  S.  685  by  dsfcat  or  recommittal. 
so  the  path  will  be  cleared  for  consideration  of  a  bill  which 
sincere  conservationists  and  sportsmen  can  support. 

S.   685   SPINDS    $1,000,000   PER    TXAB  FOR  "POLLtmON   INStTRANCE" 

At  first  glance  it  must  seem  to  Members  who  have  not 
studied  the  legislation  that  the  spectacle  of  the  biggest  pol- 
luters in  America  actively  supporting  S.  685  is  a  strange  para- 
dox Indeed.  Either  the  polluters  are  losing  their  sanity  or 
they  must  see  in  S.  685  legislation  to  befriend  them  and  pro- 
tect them  in  their  dirty  business  of  poisoning  the  pubic 
waters  with  industrial  and  municipal  wastes.  A  study  of 
S.  685  reassures  one  and  all  about  the  continued  sanity  of 
America's  polluters.  At  no  place  except  in  its  title  does 
S.  685  even  mention  the  phrase  "control  of  pollution."  Its 
supporters  among  polluting  industries  proudly  recommend  it 
to  their  fellow  travelers  in  public  filth  as  a  "study  bill."  It 
is  precisely  that  and  nothing  more,  and  it  would  appropriate 
$1,000,000  annually  from  an  exhausted  Federal  Treasury  for 
purposes  of  studying  the  problem  of  pollution  and  of  estab- 
lishing Federal  control  of  State  health  departments  by  sub- 
sidizing them  to  the  extent  of  $700,000  per  year.  It  criticizes 
pollution  and  appropriates  a  million  dollars  a  year  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  the  purpose  of  scolding  it,  but  it  sets  up  no 
standards  of  purity  and  docs  positively  nothing  by  way  of 
controlling  pollution  practices.  The  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  $700,000  annual  "bureaucratic  melon"  is  one  reason  why 
many  State  health  departments  have  written  Members  in 
favor  of  S.  685.  and  the  hope  of  preventing  vigorous  anti- 
pol'ution  legislation  by  passing  a  vapid  bill  limited  to  critical 
adjectives  indicates  the  reason  why  polluters  are  exerting 
organized  pressure  on  Congress  to  pass  S.  685  and  give  them 
a  buffer  against  genuine  cl*>an-streams  legislation.  It  is  easily 
seen,  therefore,  why  conservation  organizatiorts.  Legion  posts, 
women's  clubs,  individual  sportsmen,  outdoor  magazines, 
and  others  who  are  unselfl.shly  interested  only  in  cleaning 
up  the  streams  of  America  are  saying,  "No  pollution  legisla- 
tion at  all  is  better  than  S.  685.  If  we  cannot  make  progress 
in  polluUon  control,  let  us  at  least  not  take  this  backward 
step." 

There  follows  a  partial  list  of  organizations  which  have 
indicated  their  support  of  the  Mundt  pure-streams  bill,  H.  R. 
7971.  and  which,  by  the  same  token,  opix)se  the  passage  of 
S.  685: 

ORCAKIZATICNS  WHICH  HAVE  INDICATSD  THEIR  SX7PPORT  OF  MUNDT  PTJRE- 

STREAMS   BOX 

The  Council  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  ot 
Science 

Amcrlcin  Nature  Association. 

American   Wlldlire   Institute. 

National   Wildlife  Federation. 

National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies, 

National  Council  of  Garden  Clubs. 

American  Fisheries  Society. 

International  AssoclaUon  of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Com- 
mlasloners. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

Asaodatlon  of  Bdldwest  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  (North  Da- 
kota. South  DaJttita,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and 
minols). 


Square  Circle  Club  (Field  and  Stream  magazine). 
National  Sportsman  magazine. 
Hunting  and  Fishing  magazine. 
Outdoorsman  magazine. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Bloomfleld  Fish  and  Game  Club.  Bloomfleld.  Conn 
Calumet    District   Clean   Streams   Committee    (a  citizens'   com- 
mittee with  headquarters  in  South  Holland,  111.). 
Chicago   Conservation   Council. 
Union  ConservHtlon  Club.  Wheeler,  Ind. 
Glen  Park  Civic  Club.  Gary    Ind. 
Pltlman  Square  Civic  Leaijue.  Oarv.  Ind. 
West  45th  Civic  Club.  Gary.  Ind 

Woods.  Waters,  and  Wildlife  Association.  Gary,  Ind. 
Idwa  Federation  of  Women".«  Clubs 

Maryland  State  Game  and  Fish  ProtectU'e  Association. 
Maryland  Outdoor  Life  Federation.   Inc. 
Maryland  State  Game  and  Inland  Pish  Commission. 
Mirhlgan  United  Conservation  Clubs 
Gasconade  County  Wildlife  League   (Missouri). 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs. 
New  Jersey  Board  of  Fish  and  Game  Comml.ssloners. 
Forum  of  Politics.  SUte  Teachers  College.  Albany.  N.  Y. 
New  York  Association  of  Biology  Chairmen   (New  York  City). 
Grern  Mountain  Club  (New  York  8?ctlon). 
Siwrlsmen's  Council  of  the  Marine  District  of  New  York. 
League  of  Ohio  Sportsmen. 
Stillwater   (Okla  )    Woman's  Club. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen's  Club.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
CraX  ton -Ingram  Sportsmen's  Association.  Crafton.  Pa. 
Allegheny  County  Sportsmen's  League,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Arnold  Sportsmen's  Club.  Arnold,  Pa. 

Westmoreland  County  Sportsmen's  A.ssoclatlon  (Pennsylvania). 
Gulf  Coast  Rod  and  Reel  Club.  Beaumont.  Tex 
Aviation  Post.  No.  651.  American  Legion.  Chicago. 
Lafayette  Post  No.  51.  American  Legion.  Unlontown,  Pa. 
Columbus   (Nebr  I   Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Utah  Wildlife  Fi deration. 

McDermott  Post.  No    144.  American  Legion.  Albany.  Wis. 
Guy  Drews  Post.  No.  88.  American  Legion.  Manitowoc.  Wis. 
Francis  B.  Prltchard  Post.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  OU  City,  Pa. 
OH  City  (Pa  )  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  493.  Connellsvllle,  Pa. 
A-ssoclated  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers. 
John.scn  Motor  Co..  Waukegan.  111. 
Evlnrude  Motor  Co  .  MUwaukee.  Wis. 
Century  Beat  Co  .  Manistee.  M  ch. 
Champion  Motors  Co  .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Muncie  Geaf'Works,  Muncle.  Ind. 
National  Outboard  Association. 


Antipollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS, 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8.  1940 


LETTER    FROM    THE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    AUDUBON 

SOCIETIES 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  letter  from  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  on  the  Barkley  bill, 
S.  685.     The  letter  follows: 

The  above  bill  Is  represented  to  be  an  antipollution  bill.  We 
are  informed  that  it  has  been  favorably  reported  on  by  the  House 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  and  a  rule  Issued  by  the  Rules 
Committee;  that  It  may  be  brought  up  shortly  for  a  vote  In  the 
House:  that  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  previous  session 
of  Congress. 

In  our  opinion  this  bill  should  not  be  passed,  as  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  offer  means  of  effectively  and  promptly  reducing  or 
eliminating  poUutlon  of  navigable  streams 

On  the  contrary.  It  provides  for  10  years*  further  study  of  a  situa- 
tion so  bad  and  so  well  known  that  immediate  action,  in  our  esti- 
mation, is  called  for.  We  see  little  If  any  point  in  spending  a  size- 
able sum  of  money,  as  provided  for  in  this  bill,  on  further  study  of 
the  situation.  The  bill,  we  understand  has  the  iupport.  In  gen- 
eral, of  those  who  are  currently  poUuting  our  navigable  streams. 

May  we.  therefore,  lu^e  jrour  favorable  consideration  of  a  policy 
which  would  involve  a  vote  a^lnst  tbe  BarUey  btU.  S.  685.  tf 
brought  up  for  a  vote  and  In  favor  of  Its  being  recommitted  to 
the  House  River  and  Harbors  Committee  for  reconsideration. 
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been  set  up  to  wrestle  with  It.     I  do  not  know  of  any  privately    i 


Abraham  Lincoln 
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America's  No.  1   Problem— rnemployment— Being  ; 
SubmerRod  in  Wave  of  Political  Balderdash  and 
Bunk 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OK  MAINE 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BT  HON    JAMES  C    OLIVER,  OP  MAINE 


Mr    OLTVTIR     Mr    Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 
mv  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  extend  my  remark-s. 
I  am  pleased  to  incorporate  herewith  a  statement  which  I  I 
broadcast  over  station  WCSH.  Portland.  Maine,  on  Satur- 
dey.  January  27.  1940: 

C:tlz<'ns  of  the  First  District.  2  wr^ks  a?o.  when  I  dlvussed  with 
you  the  natlon:il  problems  as  they  are  focused  Into  the  limelight 
through  conKresslonal  consideration.  I  dwelt  at  some  leni^th  on 
current  and  ccntmuinK  unemployment  aa  Americas  problem  No.  1. 
Because  of  my  persistency  in  dwelling  on  this  critical  paradox, 
wherein  millions  of  willing  and  able  Americans  are  denied  the 
opfwrtunlty  to  work  in  this  great  country  of  ours.  I  have  felt  that 
the  constant  reference  to  unemployment  ml^ht  be  somewhat 
IxirlnK  But.  In  view  of  the  many  statements  made  during  the 
p*.st  10  days  by  leading  statesmen  and  those  who  aPv^seeJcini?  high 
public  ofWce.  to  this  same  efTect  namely,  that  unnecessary  and 
Involuntary  unemployment  1.^  public  menace  No.  1.  I  feel  more 
Justified  in  continuing  my  reference  to  this  ab.surd  situation 
wherein  our  youth,  as  well  aa  our  older  and  more  experienced  cltl- 
Erns    mill  around  daily  looking  In  vain  for  work  opportunities. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  not  only  tragic  but  It  Is  downright 
cnm-nal  for  us  as  an  intelligent  and  aggressive  people  to  endure 
and  taler'^te  the  continuance  of  unemployment  In  this  Nation 
The  fiscal  headache  resulting  from  continuetl  Budget  deficits  for 
the  past  decade  sten\s  from  this  absurd  lack  of  Jobs.  The  debt 
Frankenstein  becomes  even  more  horrible  because  men  and  women 
are  nit  working.  Terrific  burdens  of  taxation  continue  to  add  up 
to  e\en  more  staggertnir  totals  simply  as  a  result  of  idleness.  Class 
tension  and  labor  extremism  arc  fostered  by  the  host  of  unemployed 
who  are  dally  in  ccmpetitlon  with  those  more  fortunately  em- 
ployed Those  on  the  extreme  right  and  the  extrem.e  left  of  our 
public  opinion  become  more  sharply  antagonistic  and  unreconciled 
because  of  the  problem  which  acute  today,  grows  even  more  acute 
as  year  follows  year  with  no  determined  approach  to  the  necessity 
of  people  going  back  to  work  The  D.es  committee  Investigation 
of  un-Amerlciin  activities,  which  I  supported  this  very  week  In 
Ccngreas,  finds  Its  reason  for  tKMng  In  the  fact  that  resentful  men 
and  women  of  this  Nation  develop  t)ecau.«e  there  are  no  work 
orportunitifs  for  the  submerged  8  to  10  p«-rcent  of  our  people. 
Otir  young  people  gradviating  from  high  schools  and  colleges  are 
a.sking  a-s  they  have  a  right  to  ask.  "What  does  this  all  add  up  to 
and  what  Is  this  all  about^"  They  know  that  there  are  enough 
natural  resources  and  there  are  enough  Industrial  plants  In  this 
Nation  to  provide  jobs  for  all  If  the  people  of  this  country  are 
eating,  clothing  themselves,  and  sheltering  their  families  on  decent 
standards.  These  Inquiring  younger  members  of  cur  society  know 
full  well  that  there  is  ^omelhlng  siidly  out  of  balance,  and  they 
oomplelely  realize  that  there  must  be  some  way  to  put  the  razzie- 
daisle  parts  of  this  economic  puzzle  back  together  so  that  they 
and  all  others  who  want  to  work  can  find  the  Job  opening  through 
which  each  and  every  one  of  them  can  work  out  his  own  destiny. 
I-Yiends.  this  Is  our  problem,  ar.d  this  generation  which  Is  now 
runnlixg  the  show  must  find  the  answers. 

It  IS  true  that  lor  the  past  10  years  politicians  have  not  been 
willing  to  find  that  an.swer.  but  It  is  also  true  that  you.  the  people. 
h.^ve  not  demanded  that  public  oflicials  sJiall  find  the  answer.  We 
have  had  attempts  made  to  palliate  and  salve  over  this  cancer 
which  is  eating  away  at  the  very  soul  of  this  great  N.»tion.  Work 
r«  lief  has  tjeen  provided,  but  work  relief  Is  not  what  our  good  men 
and  women  want  They  want  Jobs  at  productive  entergr^  and 
they  want  decent  wages  for  their  work  This  is  nothing  new  that 
I  am  sayinjr.  but  we  must  face  the  fact  that  we  have  tolerated 
this  needlesa  condition  for  10  long  years  and  we  arc  still  stalling 
and  drifting  so  far  as  a  solution  is  concerned.  Unemployment  is 
the  challenge  of  1940  to  democracy,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
Presidential  appeals  for  national  unity  nor  distracting  Issues  of 
foreign  warm  conceal  the  problem. 

It  l«  a  human  problem,  and  no  wide-awake  and  no  thoughtful 
American  Is  ttelng  mUled  by  the  current  ballyhoo  regarding  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  prosperity.  A  truly  prosperous  nation  contains 
no  unemployed  host  ot  its  cltlr^ns  as  does  the  America  of  today. 
You  know  that,  and  so  do  I.  What's  more,  we  know  that  a  truly 
proaperous  nation  earns  its  way  as  It  goes  and  finds  no  difficulty  in 
^lai^ftng  uxy  »^nff|K|^  budget  of  normal  expenditures  for  tiie  pur- 


poaes  of  sound  government.  And  we  know  that  any  truly  prosperous 
nation.  If  wisely  governed,  at  all  times  possesses  defenses  ample  to 
protect  that  pra«pertty  and  its  harvest,  avoiding  the  necessity  jf 
frantic  and  wasteful  efforts  to  erect  such  defenses  in  the  face  of 
threatening  peril  from  without  or  from  within  The  very  best 
and  th?  most  effective  defense  against  such  perils  to  our  welfare  and 
our  prosperity  is  the  continued  employment  at  productive  cnter- 
prl.se  of  our  people  and  all  of  our  people. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  In  the  Hou.se.  the  membership,  under 
the   leadership   of   an   economy-minded    Appropriations   Committee, 
has  made  deductions  In  two  supply  bills  of  some  1125.000.000.    But  — 
and   this   Is   the   significant    fact— these   two   bills,    even    after   the 
pruning,  still  carry  the  staggering  sum  of  tietween  two  and  two  and 
a  quarter  billions  of  dollars      There  are  stlil  a  dozen  or  more  bills 
appropriating  money  yet  to  come.     Doubtlessly  the  total  appropri- 
ations for  1941  fiscal  year  will  add  up  to  nearly  nine  billions      Our 
Income  may  total  six  billions  for  the  similar  period     Where  are  we 
heuded  after  10  years  of  such  a  devastating  and  demoralizing  deficit 
procedure?     Mr    Morgenthau  says  we  can  safely   Increase  the  na- 
tional debt  to  fifty  billions,  and  I  say  to  you  that  we  cannot  and 
should  not  Increase  the  public  debt  by  one  thin  dime.     Our  con- 
scientious Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  a  splendid  man.  but  he  Is 
only  a  man.  even  as  you  and  I.  therefore  his  statements  and  his 
opinions  are  not  In  any  sense  of  the  word  •'Infallible  "  or  the  last 
word.     Wc  have  had  enough  of  debt      Debt   is  the  ctirse  of  this 
Nation.     There   Is   no  more   need   for  this   Federal   Government   of 
ours  to  go  Into  debt  than  there  Is  for  us  to  endure  the  unemploy- 
ment of  10  000  000  citizens.     Congress,  which  is  the  medium  of  ex- 
pression and  action  of  and  for  the  people  of  this  country,  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  coin  and  regulate  the  value  of  our  money, 
and  Congress  has  the  constitutional  right  to  levy  taxes  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  general  welfare  of  the  people     With  these  two  sovereign 
rights  there  Is  no  need  for  deficits  and  debt,  and  there  is  no  reason 
under  the  sun  for  unemployment.     Today  and  for  the  past  threo- 
quarters  of  a  century,  we  have  been  shackled  and  we   have   been 
strangled  by  a  financial  octopus  which  thrives  on  debt  accumula- 
tlon.s  and  deadening  deficits,  both  public  and  private.    The  produc- 
tive possibilities  of  this  Nation  are  stalemated  by  the  debt  system 
of  finance,  which  hangs  around  our  collective  neck  like  a  millstone. 
Our  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his  associates  think  com- 
pletely m  terms  of  debt.     There  are  those  of  us.  however,  who  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  work      But  we  cannot  go  to  work  until  and 
unless   you.    the    people,    begin    to   question    more    Insi.-tently    the 
present  practice  of  relying  on  extension  of  debt  as  the  sole  stimulus 
of  production.     This  past  week,  following  up  previous  correspond- 
ence with  Chairman  Eccles  of  the  Federal  Rrst-rve  Board.  I  requested 
Information   officially    a.s   to   the   percentage    of   our    money    which 
comes  Into  circulation  and  u  ;e  as  the  result  of  the  creation  of  debt. 
I  expect  that  his  answer  will  confirm  me  In  my  opinion  that  nearly 
90  percent  of  our  medium  of  circulation  results  from  the  Issuance  of 
evidences  of  debt  either  public  or  private.    How  can  any  person  de- 
lend  such  monetary  procedure  when  all  must  realize  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  debt  expansion  through  the  extension  of  credit   must 
eventually  pyramid  to  a  point  where  It  collapses  of  Its  own  weight. 
bringing   in   the   wake   of   that  collapse   ma.ss   unemployment   and 
misery.     Neither  this  administration  nor  preceding  ones  have  done 
anything  about  this  all-Important  proposition.     Nor  have  I  heard 
any    Presidential    candidate    touch    upon    the    subject.      President 
Roeisevelt,  in  his  Inaugural  speech,  did  promise  to  drive  the  money 
changers  out   of  the  temple,   but   this   promise   unfortunately   has 
only  resulted  in  giving  the  temple  to  the  money  changers 

The   plight   of    our   elderly    citizens   wherein    thousands    in    this 
State  and  hundreds  of  thousands  over  the  country  are  unable  to 
secure  even  the  pittance  of  that  which  Is  called  old-age  assistance. 
the   unemployment   of   our  youth   and   the   consequent   slamming 
in   their  faces  of   the   door   to  opportunity,   the   misery   of   nearly 
half  of  our  people,  occasioned  by  starvation  annual   incomes,  all 
of  these  un-American  paradoxes  are  the  direct  result  of  financial 
strangulation    of    our    productive    m.achine    caused    by    our    blind 
adherence  and  obeisance  to  a  debt-money  practice  foisted  upon  us 
by  the  greedy  international  and  national  master  Blinds  of  finance. 
It  IS  not  only  the  misery  of  the  unemployed  and  their  families 
which  disturb  me  but  it  Is  also  the  decrea.sed  amount  of  produc- 
tion resulting  from   the   Idleness  of   millions  with   Its  con.sequent 
lowering  of   the  standards  of   living  for  all   as  It   becomes  a   tre- 
mendous  toll   which   America    must   pay.     If    we   estimate   during 
the  past  decade  the  cost  of  this  man-made  and  man-caused  de- 
pression, we  find  that  potential  production  could  have  totaled  at 
least    $1000  000  000.000    while    we    actually    have    used    not    more 
than   $600.000.0(K)  000  worth   of   goods  and  services.     This  entailed 
a  net  loss  of  »400  000.000.000  which  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
of  this  country  suffered.     It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the    1920's  our   production   Increased   some  43   percent  while   our 
population  was  increasing    16  percent  but   In  the   1930's  our  pro- 
duction decreased  some  11  percent  from  the  previous  decade  while 
our  population  continued  to  increase  by  8  percent  over  the  19'20's. 
In  other  words,  with  a  larger  pwpulatlon  during  the  past  10  years 
we  have  had   much   less   production  to   use   thereby  actually   de- 
creasing the  standards  of  living      So  do  not  think  that  you.  Just 
l)ecause   you   have   a   Job  at   present,   can   safely   ignore   or   be   dis- 
tracted from   the  unemployed  status  of  your  neighbor  or  friend. 
You   not  only   pay   the  bill   in   decreased  standards  of   living   for 
yourself  and  family  but  you  adso  pay  the  bill  through  taxation 
In    keeping   millions  continuously    unemployed    In    America.      But 
in  spite  of  the  most  Important  significance  of  this  unemployment 
crisis  I  do  not  know  of  any  congressional  organization  that  haa 
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been  set  up  to  wrestle  with  It.  I  do  not  know  of  any  privately 
endowed  foundation  or  Inftltutlon  which  has  taken  unto  Itstlf 
the  responsibility  of  doing  anything  about  It.  During  the  i>ast  2 
weeks,  several  Members  of  the  House  have  dlsctisaed  the  advisabil- 
ity of  organizing  a  bipartisan  group  to  make  It  our  business  to 
study  and  review  the  monetary  approach  to  this  No.  1  problem 
constituted  by  the  Jobless.  But  we  are  limited  by  the  lack  of  time 
and  funds  to  do  the  Job  which  must  be  done.  Wc  are  also  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  a  nationally  known  and  trusted  statesman 
who  could  and  should  be  the  keyman  in  such  an  effort.  Tliere  is 
one  such  Member  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Ck>ngre£s  and  that  Is  Senator 
NoRKis  of  Nebraska,  who  could  lead  such  a  fight  against  the  common 
enemy  of  unemployment  because  of  the  universal  confidence  and 
respect  which  Is  accorded  him  by  the  whole  country.  Independent 
and  fearless,  he  would  be  Uie  figure  around  which  would  rally 
those  of  us  who  do  believe  that  the  people  can  be  put  back  to 
work — those  of  us  who  believe  that  every  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry 
of  this  Nation  Is  entitled  to  the  fullest  opportunity  for  dignified, 
constructive  work.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
I  may  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  such  a  group  has  been  organ- 
ized and  that  we  are  applying  ourselves  to  the  Job  of  finding  the 
real  approach  to  the  creation  of  Jobs  for  all  who  are  willing  ana 
able  to  work. 

In  closing  let  me  agree  with  you  that  the  balancing  of  the 
Budget  Is  desirable  and  necessary,  let  me  Insist  that  constantly 
recurring  deficits  must  be  eliminated,  let  me  state  wholeheartedly 
that  our  traditional  rights  and  principles  of  Government  and  our 
American  freed jm  of  Individual  Initiative  and  enterprise  must 
be  safeguarded  and  preserved.  But  let  me  at  the  same  time 
emphatically  call  to  your  attention  In  no  unhesitating  terms  that 
the  one  way  to  accomplish  those  results  Is  to  put  people  back  to 
work.  This  brings  mo  right  back  to  where  I  started — America's 
No.  1  problem  Is  unemployment. 

And  so.  amid  the  ballyhoo  and  the  bunk  of  a  political  Presi- 
dential year,  let  us  not  "forget  the  simple  tnith  involved  In  that 
assertion  made  by  me  2  weeks  ago  and  confirmed  since  then  on 
several  occasions  by  those  who  are  considered  to  be  In  the  top 
flight  of  Presidential  politics  on  both  sides  of  the  political  picture. 
In  the  next  few  months  do  not  be  blinded  by  the  political  eye- 
wash and  balderdash  but  rather  be  determined  to  require,  as  you 
estimate  candidates  for  public  office,  that  each  and  everyone  who 
seeks  your  favor  shall  have  some  Sf>eclflc  suggestions  to  ofler  In 
connection  with  a  permanent  solution  of  the  unemployment 
problem. 

Until  2  weeks  from  tonight,  good  wishes  and  good  night. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


Tallulah  Bankhcad's  Gift  to  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  8  (Uffislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 

7).  1940 


POEM  BY  H.  C.  CARLISLE 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  inspired  by  Miss  Tallulah 
Bankhead's  generous  gift  of  $3,000  to  the  suffering  people  of 
Finland.  Mr.  H.  C.  Carlisle,  of  Alabama,  has  written  a 
tribute  to  her  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TALXtn-AH    BANKHZAO 

T-here's  a  noted  little  lady, 
A-11  unspoiled  by  wealth  and  fame, 
L-lvlng  to  make  life  worth  living, 
L,  If  ting  high  her  family  name, 
Using  her  unusual  talents, 
L-ost  of  all  for  self  alone. 
As  she.  true  to  early  training. 
H-appUy  helps  others  on. 

B-orn  and  bred  In  Alatiama, 

A-lat}ama's  favored  child — 

N-atlonally  and  uniquely 

K-nown.  for  thoae  oo  whom  the'*  smiled— 

Harmonizing  with  her  talents 

E  legance  of  heart  and  mind, 

A  Iways  with  Tallulah  Bankheaa 

D-o  her  bit  to  aid  mankind, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  nation  In  the  world  has 
its  heroes.  But  some  men  are  heroes  to  the  entire  world. 
Some  element  in  the  nature  of  human  beings  compels  us  to 
revere  the  memory  of  those  great  people  who  have  left  the 
tracings  of  their  character  upon  the  pages  of  history.  We 
stand  in  tribute  before  them,  because  we  see  in  their  lives  the 
patterns  we  seek  to  follow.  Millions  of  American  boys  and 
girls  in  our  country  have  thrilled  to  the  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  have  sat  in  the  comforts  of  their  homes  to 
read  a  tale  more  absorbing  than  any  fiction.  No  one  who 
reads  can  find  in  any  language  a  record  more  fascinating 
than  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Here  truly  was  a  man  who  belongs  to  the  ages.  He  was 
more  than  a  great  man.  He  was  a  man  so  simple,  so  humble, 
so  human  that  those  who  lived  about  him  did  not  realize  his 
stature.  During  his  lifetime  his  opponents  poured  ridicule 
and  abuse  upon  his  head.  More  than  once  he  was  deeply 
hurt.  More  than  once  he  found  himself  tired  and  depressed. 
A  dozen  times  he  was  tempted  to  give  up.  The  tremendous 
burdens  visited  upon  him  during  the  years  o^  the  Civil  "War 
were  crushing  in  their  force.  On  every  side  he  found  suspi- 
cion and  discouragement.  The  members  of  his  Cabinet  were 
skeptical  of  his  judgment ;  in  fact.  President  Lincoln's  Secre- 
tary of  State  thought  so  little  of  his  Chief  that  he  once  asked 
for  authority  to  run  the  Government  in  place  of  the  President. 
But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  destined  to  surrender.  Through 
bitter  adversity  he  fought  on.  He  did  not  give  up.  because  it 
was  not  within  him  to  give  up  a  cause  he  thought  right. 

Truly  this  Is  the  mark  of  his  greatness.  He  championed 
causes  which  seemed  to  be  lost.  The  preservation  of  cur 
Union,  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  Federal  Government,  the 
doctrine  of  human  freedom — no  issues  more  magnificent  have 
ever  troubled  the  minds  of  Americans.  Yet  no  causes  have 
ever  been  so  bitterly  fought.  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  hlfi 
ground  on  every  one  of  these  grave  issues.  He  stood  his 
ground  in  the  conviction  that  he  was  right,  in  the  certainty 
that  no  matter  what  his  contemporaries  said  of  him,  his 
descendants  would  approve  his  works. 

Here  was  a  life  which  deserves  the  study  it  has  received. 
Literally  hundreds  of  books  have  treated  the  career  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  from  the  moment  of  hLs  birth  on  February  12, 
1809.  to  the  day  of  his  death  on  April  15.  1865.  It  is  a  recital 
which  deserves  retelling  again  and  again.  For  if  ever  a  man's 
life  has  been  an  inspiration,  that  life  was  Abraham  Lincoln's. 

The  people  of  a  dozen  nations,  young  and  old,  have  fol- 
lowed the  thrilling  episodes  of  Lincoln's  life  from  those  early 
days  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  No  American  can 
check  his  pride  at  the  recollection  of  young  Abe  Lincoln 
clearing  the  forest,  building  the  log  cabin  which  was  to  be 
his  home.  Those  early  years  bring  the  tang  of  pioneering 
days  right  into  our  modern  era  of  city  streets  and  flying 
planes.  We  can  sUll  see  Lincoln  sailing  down  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans,  looking  for  a  market  to  sell  the  produce  of 
his  neighbors'  farms.  We  watch  him  fenying  pa.ssengers 
across  the  Ohio  River  from  the  Kentucky  shores.  We  join 
him  In  the  operation  of  his  general  store  at  New  Salem,  111. 

The  picture  brings  back  nostalgic  memories  of  America's 
early  days,  memories  almost  forgotten  In  the  rash  and  excite- 
ment of  our  pressing  problems.  Most  of  us  have  almost  for- 
gotten that  not  so  many  years  ago  the  people  of  our  Nation 
faced  periodic  outbursts  of  Indian  warfare.  Abraham  Lincoln 
brings  back  those  memories  to  us.  Like  the  hardy  young 
backwoodsman  he  was,  he  served  as  an  officer  of  Volimteers 
in  the  campaign  against  Chief  Black  Hawk's  Indians.    He  did 
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rot  knew  mu-h  r.bcut  military  affairs,  but  he  won  th?  a.Tec- 
tion  of  his  men.    He  acquind  new  ambition  for  the  future. 

By  the  time  he  was  24  years  old  Abraham  Lincoln  had  run 
un-successfiUly  for  the  Ilhnoi.s  State  l>'K:slature  and  had  failed 
In  business.  Of  course,  he  was  discouraged.  But  he  had  read 
Biark«;t.)ne'5  Comment ane<5:  he  had  learned  the  va!v:e  cf  hard 
physical  labor.  He  had  sharpened  a  keen  miiid  for  the  great 
tasks  bt'fore  him. 

If  any  man  had  c^me  to  Abe  Lincoln  in  1834,  when  he 
wsis  Just  25  years  old.  to  prophe.,y  that  the  young  man 
would  one  day  be  the  Pre5ident  of  the  United  States,  no 
one  would  have  laughed  harder  than  Lincoln.  But  in  his 
twenty-fifth  y<-ar  the  upward  march  began.  He  was  elected 
to  tho  legL>la:ure  Tuo  years  later  he  received  his  license 
to  practice  law.  and  went  off  to  Springfield,  the  new  capital 
of  Illinois,  to  begin  a  new  life.  For  8  years  he  served  ccn- 
tmuously  in  the  legi.Uature.  By  1846.  when  he  was  37 
years  eld.  Lincoln  wa.s  elected  to  Congresr,.  where  he  earned 
the  unpopular  distinction  of  opposing  the  war  against 
Mexico  His  fortunes  sank  once  more,  for  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  be  reelected  to  Congress.  But  he  was  content 
because  he  had  voted  as  his  corvxience  dictated.  He  did  not 
ccn.-<ider  his  election  as  important  as  his  vote. 

All  this  time  Lincoln  was  It  arning.  He  watched  men 
arcund  him  who  ccmpromLsed  with  their  convictions.  He  re- 
fused to  join  them.  In  Congress  he  voted  40  times  for  the 
famous  Wilmot  Proviso,  excluding  slavery  from  all  lands 
acquired  as  a  result  of  the  War  with  Mexico.  He  Introduced 
a  bill  to  atx3li.sh  slavehcldmg  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Freedom  was  a  living  thing  in  Lincoln's  mind.  It  meant 
the  opportunities  he  had  enjoyed  him.^elf.  It  meant  the 
riKht  to  fight  one's  way  upward  along  the  ladder.  It  meant 
hardships,  rebuffs,  determination.  To  Abraham  Lincoln  it 
Hicant  the  privilege  of  placing  conscience  above  wealth.  He 
turned  down  many  a  case  in  the  days  when  he  was  prac- 
ticing law  Ixrause  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  in 
his  client's  cause. 

Lincoln  returned  to  Illinois,  following  his  term  in  Con- 
gress, to  resume  his  old  life.  He  was  almost  40.  virtually 
unknown  outside  th-'  limits  cf  his  own  State.  Seemingly. 
he  wa3  content  to  remain  at  heme  with  his  wife.  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln,  and  his  three  boys.  He  declared  himself  'unfif'  for 
poliiual  life,  no  lonr'T  interested  in  making  a  career  for 
himself  in  poLtics.  The  pleasures  of  "tiavelmg  the  circuit." 
practicing  law  through  a  score  of  counties  in  company  with 
the  circuit  judge,  telhng  pood  stories,  making  friend.^  with 
the  p«xip'.e  he  loved,  occupied  his  time  and  his  mind. 

Peace  and  quiet  were  not  written  in  Lincoln's  destiny.  It 
was  an  age  when  men's  thoughts  were  torn  by  matters  cf  grave 
importance.  The  slavery  issue  would  not  die.  Not  even  the 
Missouri  Compromi.se  could  kill  the  Ijel.ef  in  mens  hearts  that 
slavery  was  wrong,  immoral,  imjust.  By  1854.  the  battle  was 
raging  again.  Tne  Kansiis-Ncbraska  bill  made  pos-qble  the 
extension  of  slavery  mto  lands  which  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise liad  declared  forever  free.  It  was  too  much  for  Abe 
Lincoln. 

All  his  life  he  had  believed  that  slavery  was  wronp:.  that  no 
man  had  a  right  to  own  another.  There  were  other  men.  too, 
m  the  United  States  who  agreed  with  Lincoln.  Their  views 
were  so  imperative  that  they  could  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
existing  political  party.  Tne  Whips  were  dying.  The  Demo- 
crats were  afraid  of  the  wrath  of  the  Southland.  It  was  a 
historic  moment.  It  was  a  moment  in  American  life  of  wh.ch 
every  citizen  can  well  be  proud.  It  was  the  signal  for  the 
birih  of  the  republican  Party,  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men.  black  or  white,  must  be  equal  m  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  It  docs  not  matter  how  much  the  modem-day  oppo- 
nents of  the  Ri'publican  Party  rmnimizc  its  importance.  The 
truth  remains.  Oppc^tion  to  human  slavery  was  the  furda- 
mental  issue  upon  which  the  Republican  Party  was  estab- 
lished. It  will  b*^  forever  to  the  glory  cf  the  partisan.-  cf  the 
Grand  Old  Party  that  they  stem  from  the  greatest  single  cause 
in  American  history.  It  wi.l  b?  forever  to  our  glory  that  the 
doctnne  of  tl^.o-e  men  who  founded  Repiiblicani.^m  was  placed 
ujKin  a  plane  so  high  that  it  captured  Abraham  Linoolii. 


"Free  men."  the  words  were  magic  to  Lincoln.  He  drcpppd 
his  allegiance  to  the  Whics  and  joined  the  Republicans  at 
Bloomington  in  1856.  He  did  more  than  join  the  new  party. 
He  inspired  the  convention.  When  the  audience  shouted  for 
hirn  to  speak  he  answered  their  caU.  He  plunged  into  his 
thoughts  with  pa.ssionate  emotion.  Those  who  havp  recorded 
the  scene  tell  us  that  the  men  and  women  who  heard  him 
cheered  and  cned.  When  he  spcke  his  final  words.  "We  must 
highly  resolve  that  Kansas  must  be  free,"  the  people  who  were 
present  declared  they  had  heard  the  greatest  speech  ever  made 
in  Illinois.  Newspaper  reporters  who  were  present  were 
spellbound.    They  had  heard  a  man  speaking  out  his  soul. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  fate  was  sealed  on  that  afternoon  in 
Bloomington.  He  could  no  longer  escape  the  calls  of  public 
service.  Within  2  years  his  nomination  for  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  Republican  ticket  was  a  certainty.  When  he 
addressed  the  nominatmg  convention  Lincoln  made  one  of 
America's  most  famous  speeches.    He  said  to  his  followers: 

A  house  divided  against  Its-elt  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  Gov- 
ernmtnt  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  It  wiU  cease  to  be  divided. 

The  words  were  challenging.  Tliey  brought  a  torrent  of 
criticism  upon  his  head.  But  Lincoln  knew  his  mind.  He 
challenged  his  rival  in  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
to  answer  the  basic  issue.  His  impressive  words  made  him 
the  idol  of  every  citizen  who  cherished  human  freedom. 

Is  slavery  wrong? 
Lincoln  demanded. 

That  Is  the  real  issue.  That  Is  the  issue  that  will  continue  In 
this  country  when  these  poor  tongues  cf  Judge  Douglas  and  my- 
self shall  be  silent  It  Is  the  eternal  strugcle  between  these  two 
principles — right    and    wTong — throughout    the    world. 

Lincoln  lost  the  race  for  the  Senate,  but  that  loss  gave 
him  the  Presidency.  By  1860  the  Nation  knew  Abe  Lincoln 
well.  His  friends  from  Illinois  stood  solidly  behind  him. 
The  people  who  knew  him  best  were  all  for  him.  It  was  a 
thrilling  Republican  convention.  When  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated he  made  one  of  the  most  unusual  campaigns  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  From  the  nomination  in  May  to  his 
election  in  November,  he  made  only  one  speech,  and  in  it  he 
sa:d — 

I        The  time  crme.*!  upon  every  public  man  when  It  is  best  for  him 
I    to  keep  his  lips  cl.sed.     That  time  has  come  upon  me. 

j       The  Nation  knew  where  Lincoln  stood.     Tlie  people   of 
I   America  knew   that   he   would  not   waver.     He   never   did. 

Through  the  long  trying  days  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  day 
'   of  his  assassination  5  years  later  the  policies  he  urged  were 

the  policies  of  the  Nation.     His  personality  dominated  the 
I   affairs  of  our  Government  as  few  others  have  ever  done.    His 

courage  gave  strength  to  those  who  despaired. 
I  On  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  every  citizen  of  our  Nation 
I  should  remember  him;  every  man  and  woman  who  values 
!  the  ideals  of  human  liberty  should  recall  the  famous  words 
'  of  his  Gettysburg  Address.  Millions  of  American  boys  and 
I  girls  who  have  learned  them  by  heait  should  repeat  them 
;  on  this  day: 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
!  this  ccntinent  a  new  Nation  concelvr<l  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  en- 
paged  In  a  great  CivU  War,  testing  whether  that  Nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  cndu.'-e  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlcfleld  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  thl?  Nation  might  live.  It  Is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we 
cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  wc  cannot  hallow  this 
ground  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strucgled  here  have 
consecrated  It  far  atxjve  cur  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us.  the  living,  rather  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  ta.sk  remaining  before  us,  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion:  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain;  that 
this  Nation,  under  Gcd.  shall  have  a  new  birth  cf  freedom:  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people.  »nd  for  liie  people  bhAH 
I   cot  pen&h  from  the  eart^ 


These  are  the  Immortal  words  of  immortal  Lincoln.    I  i 
commend  them  to  a  Nation  whose  spirit  too  desei^es  im- 
mortality. 


A  Voice  From  Across  the  Sea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 
Thursday.  February  8,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  81NO-KORKAN  PEOPLES  LEAGUE 


Mr.  HARraNOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
letter  from  the  Sino-Korean  Peoples  League. 

I  SiNO-KOKEAN    PEOPLE!    LEACtTT, 

'  WastiiTigton,  D.  C. 

A  Voice  Phom  Acaoas  thz  Sea 

Peliow  Christians  Bible  institutes,  girls  and  boys  Bible  cluba 
&nd  fiomln&rles  have  been  closed  In  Korea. 

Recently  Au.strallan  Presbyterian  Mission  and  Board  have  both 
decided  that  they  cannot  consclentlovtaly  allow  their  church  mem- 
bers to  go  to  the  Japanese  Shinto  shrines  to  pay  obeisance  to  the 
Shinto  Kami  or  gods.  Hence  the  Japanese  Oovemment  closed  all 
their  schools 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  American  missionary  sent  word  that  the 
"Pyengyang  Seminary,  the  Women'*  Bible  Seminar^-,  all  Presbyterian 
Bible  Institutes,  and  even  the  Bible  clubs  In  which  we  had  1.500  boys 
and  girls,  are  all  closed.  Because  of  these  conditions  I  wont  to  see 
Mr.  Grew,  the  American  Ambaasador  •  •  •;  he  is  interested  and 
anxious  to  help.  He  realizes  that  mlsalonarles  are  being  squeezed 
out  Just  as  American  businessmen  are  being  squeezed  out     •     •     •." 

SVEN    PASTOaa    AKS    OOMFELLEO 

The  Prt^bbyterlan  Foreign  Mission  Board  recently  appealed  to  the 
Department  of  State: 

"You  will  regret  to  learn  that  most  recent  advices  Indicate  that 
a  still  more  serious  situation  is  developing.  Attendance  at  the 
shrine  is  being  required  not  only  of  educational  institutions  but 
pastors  of  churches  and  religious  bodies  are  compelled  to  take  part 
In  the  ceremonies.  Severe  punishment  and  long  imprisonment  are 
t5etng  Inflicted  upon  any  persons  who  on  conscientious  grounds 
refuse  to  conform  to  this  requirement.  Our  entire  work  In  Chosen 
(Korea)   is  being  Imperiled." 

BACKGBOITT^O 

On  December  14,  1935,  the  education  ministry  council  suddenly 
drafted  a  religious  bodies  bill,  making  a  drastic  revision  of  educa- 
tional system.     The  ministry  declared: 

•"IVxlay  it  is  impofsible  to  improve  education  without  the  aid  of 
religion.  The  foundation  of  the  new  policy  for  improving  the 
educational  system  is  the  worship  of  Amaterasu  Omikami  and  the 
place  of  worshiping  the  Imperial  Ancestor  Is  to  be  established  in 
each  school." 

Note. — It  Is  significant  to  note  this  declaration  and  its  very  word- 
ing and  its  implications. 

This  declaration  was  a  direct  violation  against  the  Christian  reli- 
gion and  the  so-caUed  religious  freedom  granted  under  the  Japa- 
nese Constitution  Hence  many  protests  were  made.  Even  ths 
Japanese  Christians  In  the  beginning  made  Joint  protests  with  the 
missionaries  and  the  Koreans.  However,  protests  were  of  no  use. 
The  Shinto  militarists  were  bent  on  performing  an  operation  on 
the  heart  of  Christianity.  The  design  of  the  Japanese  Government 
was  to  Japanize  Christianity  as  they  did  to  Buddhism.  "Ryobu 
Shinto."  half  Christian  and  half  Shinto. 

Presstire  was  brought  upon  the  Christians  in  Japan,  and  particu- 
larly In  Korea,  where  an  atisolute  military  Iron-rule  governor  gen- 
eral Is  now  performing  this  operation. 

Last  May  a  Japanese  Christian  pastor  In  Tokyo  went  to  the  length 
of  preaching  the  need  and  Justification  of  changing  the  doctrine 
of  "Trinity."  He  urp«d  the  addition  of  Shinto  Kami  and  made  It 
the  doctrine  of  quadrlnlty. 

"WE   MTT8T  UX>K  AHEAD" 

Last  January-  3.  1»40,  President  Roosevelt,  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, advised  that: 

"We  must  look  ahead  and  see  the  kind  of  lives  our  children  would 
have  to  lead  if  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  were  c<)mp>elled 
to  worship  the  god  Imposed  by  a  military  ruler  or  were  forbidden 
to  worship  God  at  aU     •     •     •." 

This  Is  precisely  what  Is  happening  In  Korea.  The  Shinto  mili- 
tarists are  farcing  the  Christians  to  violate  their  faith  contrary  to 
the  Ten   Commandments.    They  are  forced  to  i>ay   obeisance  to 


Shinto  Kamls  or  deities.  This,  they  say,  U  not  a  religious  but  a 
patriotic  exercise. 

What  may  now  take  place  in  Korea  will  soon  affect  Manchuria. 
north  and  south  China.  Bventuaily  it  will  have  a  dlaintegrating 
effect  on  the  spiritual  quality  of  Chrlstlims  in  America.  The  re- 
sults would  be  like  an  empty  bag — it  will  never  stand  the  test  of  a 
true  Christian  when  a  greater  crisis  comes. 

"We  TT^m^X.  look  ahead"  to  the  future  ml&slon  work  in  the  Par  East. 
To  capitulate  under  the  Japanese  Shlntolsm  In  the  name  of  mis- 
sicnnry  expediency  will  mean  the  signing  of  Christianity's  death 
warrant.  Christianity  must  be  saved;  it  Is  the  only  hope  for  the 
world. 

BISHOP    WELCH    riRST   PUOTESTANT    l.CADEB    TO   CX>MPLT 

Regrettably,  Bishop  Herliert  Welch,  who  was  then  the  head  of  th<? 
Methodist  mission,  accepted  the  Japanese  Government's  decree. 
thus  starting  a  train  of  horrible  events  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Bishop  Welch's  decision  to  go  to  the  Shinto  shrine  gave 
Uie  Japanese  the  much-needed  weapon  to  plunge  into  the  other 
Protestant  denominations  who  stood  p>al  on  the  principle  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.  It  brought  about  tiae  disintegration  of  Chris- 
tian unity  and  harmony  in  the  mission  fields.  Since  then  the 
Japanese  have  conveniently  used  the  Methodists  to  forr*-  Ih-  Pree- 
byterlans  to  do  that  same. 

Early  in  1936.  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  Bishop  Welch,  in  his  inter- 
view, said  that  the  Methodl.st  decision  wa.s  and  Is  a  "tentative"  one. 
TcKlay.  after  4  years,  there  Is  no  visible  sign  of  any  change  of  this 
so-called  tentative  decision.  Frankly,  his  acceptance  was  largely 
a  policy  of  expediency,  not  dreaming  of  the  far-reaching  repercus- 
sion It  may  cause  upon  Christianity  In  the  Far  East. 

AMERICAN    JOURNALIST    CRITICIZXS    MISSIONARIES 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  A  Morgan  Young,  a  well-known  Journalist,  who 
lived  in  Japan  for  more  than  a  generation,  made  a  searching  and 
Ju.st  critici.sm  of  the  missionaries  who  are  on  the  Japanese  side 
indirectly  aiding  the  Shinto  mlllUrlsts  to  carry  on  this  dlabollcai 
scheme.  He  emphatically  stressed  tmd  warned  that  the  belief  of 
In  the  "actual  divinity  of  the  Einperor  and  the  omnipotence  of  the 
god-emperor  combined  with  Shinto  requirement  of  blind  accept- 
ance of  it  iDecomes  a  dangerous  threat  to  world  civilization." 

ANCESTOR     WORSHIP    AND    MISSIONARIES 

Up  to  the  end  of  1935  missionaries  In  Korea  strongly  condemned 
and  dl.'^approved  of  the  "ancestor  worship"  of  the  Koreans.  The 
Korean  Christians  were  urged  and  demanded  that  they  refrain  from 
participation  of  the  ancestor-worship  rituals  The  burning  of 
incense  before  the  "Shinju" — meaning  "spiritual  tablet"  of  their 
ancestor — were  said  to  be  idolatrous,  hence  against  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

Therefore,  the  outward  manifestation  of  Ijeccming  a  good  Chris- 
tian was  to  destroy,  burn,  or  do  away  with  this  "ShlnJu."  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  them  for  centuries  and  generations.  It 
often  meant  the  breaking  up  of  families— love  between  father  and 
son,  etc.  Today  these  very  same  missionaries  who  only  a  few  years 
ago  were  so  strong  asks  the  Clv^stians  to  go  and  bow— pay  their 
ot>eLsance  to  the  Shinto  deities.  While  they  know  the  Shinto  rituals 
are  far  more  religious  in  every  respect  in  compari.son  with  the 
Korean  ancestor  worship,  one  wonders  whether  the  Shinto  mili- 
tarists, who  are  non-Christians  and  anti -Christians,  are  more 
worthy  and  intelligent  to  define  the  true  Interpretations  of  the 
Ten  Commandment.s  than  the  bishops  and  other  Christian  leaders. 
Every  American  missionary  who  has  accepted  the  Japanese  version 
are  trying  to  defend  their  "tentative"  decision. 

NATIONAL  SHINTOISM 

Tt\e  Society  of  International  Cultural  Relations,  an  organisation 
headed  by  the  brother  of  the  Japanese  Emperor,  former  prime  min- 
ister, counts,  viscounts,  religious,  political  leaders,  minister  of 
Imperial  household,  and  what  not .  ui  1937  published  a  book  entitled 
"Guide  to  Japanese  Studies" 

Under  the  chapter  of  Shlntolsm,  on  page  140.  It  said : 

"Nihonshokl  and  Kojikl  Is  the  essence  of  the  Japanese  spirit, 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  rcllglovis  life  of  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  Japan.  •  •  •  xhe  Japanese  people  regarded  them  as 
their  Bibles  which  fostered  their  religious  faith  and  racial  spirit  " 

Note. — In  these  bocks  "Bible"  contains  the  accounts  of  tlie  crea- 
tion, hell,  division  of  land  and  waters,  and  the  divine  ancestor  of 
the  Japanese  Emperor.  Amaterasu  Omikami,  a  female  supreme  deity. 

EMPEROR   DESCENDANT   OF   GODS 

On  pages  148  149: 

"The  Emperor  Meljl.  a  descendant  of  the  gods,  wrote  a  famous 
poem — 

"  'Yrmo  no  uml  mina  harakara  to  omo  yo  nl, 
Nado  namlkaze  no  tachlsawaguran.' 

"which  may  be  translated  as:  'We  regard  all  the  countries  outside 
the  seas  surrounding  Japan  as  our  brethren,  but  why  must  the  seas 
be  disturljed  by  heavy  winds  and  waves?' 

"There  is  an  expression,  'A  god  Incarnate.'  The  Emperor  Meijt 
was  such  a  noble  character  that  we  all  look  upon  him  as  a  revelation 
cf  G(xl  in  this  world.  This  poem  of  his  is  an  expres.sion  of  the  mind 
of  his  great  divine  ancestor.  Aniaterasu  Omikami." 

NoTE^^Amaterasu  Omikami,  the  above-named  Emperor,  and 
other  war  deities  are  said  to  be  enshrined  in  the  naticnal  Shinto 
Shrines  in  Korea.  These  are  the  deities  to  which  the  Chrlfitlan* 
refuse  to  t>ow,  pay  obeisance,  and  worship.  Axe  they  wrong?  Would 
you? 


&I8 
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do  not  see  the  danger  near  or  are  lukewarm  In  their  support  of 
privileges  won  and  transmitted  to  theni  by  their  forefathers." 


That  is  exactly  what  it  has  been  for  a  great  many  years.    The 
trouble  la.  no  headway  has  been  nnade  in  solving  the  problem.     How- 
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Ijuii  Dec*Tnb*r  3  •n  Amerlran  cirtren  of  Japanese  ancestry  In 
Tckyo.  correspondent  for  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  wrote  to  the 

I  had  the  ffood  fortune  to  be  sitting  In  the  press  section  less  than 
20  feet  away  from  the  Imperial  balcony  It  Is  probably  the  last  time 
I  shall  ever  be  that  cloa*  to  the  emperor,  who  U  revered  as  a  living 
god  111  lhl«  country  ■■     (Japan  ) 

rxAJi  rsTCHOLOcT  among  missionartes 

This  peculiar  fear  psychology  has  beon  evidenced  not  only  In  Korea 
but  prevalent  In  America.  On  occiiaion  AmtTlcan  missionaries  who 
r^furnfd  to  America  from  Korea  have  shown  marked  evidence  of 
this  fear  phycholiicy  They  fear  to  speak  out  loud  concerning  the 
tnie  situation  in  Korea— they  vmil  always  end  thdr  whlsp-Ted  con- 
TersatJon  with  a  plea  of  warning  not  to  tell  their  superiors  They 
fear  that  they  might  be  reprimanded  or  the  Japanese  officials  may 
retaliate  against  ih»»m  on  their  return  They  fear  their  mission 
•chools  may  be  closed  becauFe  of  their  speech  or  behavior:  they  fear 
that  their  Jobs  may  be  Jeopardized:  they  f^ar  that  other  Christian 
dencmlnatlons  may  take  advantage  over  their  stand — on  the  whole, 
they  show  signs  of  possessing  a  mortal  fear  psychology,  unhealthy 
for  any  Christian  leader,  particularly  a  missionary  living  In  a  so- 
called  heafhen  country. 

As  far  as  one  can  surmise.  thLs  fear  psychology  Is  to  a  large  degree 
due  to  the  lack  of  backing  of  their  missionaries  by  the  Christian 
leaders  in  America. 

c-»nnsnA»«  LEAnrss  it*   amitrica   DrvicED 

Hundreds  of  Christian  leaders  In  America  are  well  aware  of  the«e 
conditions  In  Korea-  Korea,  the  great  mission  field  In  the  Par  East. 
However,  knowing  this  and  Its  need  of  s<:ime  concerted  action  by  the 
Pruteatant  denominations    the  leaders  stand  divided. 

As  far  as  our  experiences  are  concerned,  the  South  and  North 
Preabyterlan  Foreign  Muwlon  Boards  are  and  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  sit  in  a  round-table  conference  and  discuss  ways  and 
means  to  Qnd  a  .«:lutlon  on  the  common  ground  for  a  posttlve  and  a 
c«instructlve  po.lcy.  We  hope  the  Methodists,  too.  will  take  this  step 
soon. 

On  seve'Til  occasions  I  have  heard  American  ofllclals  making  this 
remark  m  Wa.shington.  D   C 

•The  m'ssionartes  themselves  are  divided  on  this  Issue  " 

No  longer  Is  this  grave  situation  a  denominational  one:  It  Is  a 
senrrhtng  and  a  challenging  pmblrm  affecting  each  and  every 
Christian  leader  of  all  Protestant  denominations  In  America. 

TIME     rot     ACTION.      NOW 

We  sincerely  believe  now  Is  the  opportune  and  the  psychological 
time  to  take  a  positive  united  action  The  Par  Eastern  conHlct 
between  China  and  Japan  U  coming  nearer  to  some  sort  of  peace. 
The  I'nlted  Stales-Japan  Navigation  and  Commercial  Treaty  of 
1911  htvs  expired  There  will  be  manv  events  In  the  near  future 
which  will  bring  ab<jut  definite  p>olltlral.  social,  and  economic 
changes  This  will  p.ve  the  Christian  leaders  a  golden  opportunity 
to  prove  their  state.«man?h'p  In  aiding  the  varlou.s  Government 
leaders    to    bring    abotit    a    just    and    humanitarian    peace 

Here  In  America  you  have  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  sp>eech. 
freedom  to  leain  the  truth,  and  the  frerdom  to  do  a  Justice 
to  ft  Ucw  men  on  the  principle  of  Chri.stlan  brotherhood  L*t 
us  be  frank,  honest  with  cor.scirnce.  and  (ace  the  truth  Will  the 
American  Christian  leaders  here  in  America  make  compromises 
with  the  devil  in  the  name  of  denominational  expediency?  In  the 
name  of  denominational  prestige  and  denominational  security  and 
piiwer  at  the  expense  of  ChrL=tlanltv' 

Fellow  Christians,  we  fervently  and  humbly  pray  that  you  make 
Immediate  inquiry  as  to  the  speediest  means  of  taking  a  united 
Prctestant  action  to  solve  this  grave  issue 

A  positive  cooperation  and  collaboration  between  all  Protestant 
denominations  now  will  not  only  solve  the  Shinto  Shrine  Issue. 
It  w.ll  also  bring  constructive  aid  to  a  true  Christian  understanding 
among  the  Christians  within  America. 

Mhv  we  make  »he  following  suggestloiis: 

First  Call  a  Joint  Protestant  frrelgn  mission  board  conference 
In  Wa-xhlngton.  D    C  .  in  March  1940 

Second  Make  a  Joint  Protestant  representation  to  the  American 
State  Department  makln.:  known  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conference  with  the  ultimate  view  of  getting  diplo- 
matic aid   in   the  clarification  of   the  Shinto  Shrine   l.s.«:ue 

Third  This  Joint  Protestant  representation  be  made  t)eforp  the 
resumption  of  or  negotiations  for  a  new  United  States-Japan  Navi- 
gation and  Commercial  Treaty. 

"O   beautiful   for   patriot's  dream  that   sees   beyond   the   years 
Thine  alaha-^ter   cities   gleam   undimmed    by    human   tears 
America'  America!    Ood  .'hed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining  sea." 

"Can     we     whose     souls     an'     lighted 

With  wisdom  from  on  high 
Can  we  to  men  benighted 

The  Lamp  of  Life  deny? 
Salvation!      O  Salvation! 

The  Joj-ful  sound  proclaim 
Till  each  remotest  nation 

Has  learnt  our  Saviour's  name." 

Humbly  aubmltted  with  prayer. 

KiLsoo  K    Haan. 
Wostinfrton  Rrprvsentative,  Sino-Korean  Peoples  League. 
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AR-nCLES    FROM    THE    CHICAGO    TRIBUNE    AND    NEW    YORK 

JOURNAL- AMERICAN 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  tc  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  some  newspaper  articles  quot- 
ing the  British  view  of  the  administration's  foreign  policies: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  January  10,  1940] 

England  Renfaas  Drivf  To  Induce  Untted  St.mts  To  Join  War — 

Press  Sees   Roosevelt  as  Empijie  s  Champion 

London.  January  9 — British  public  opinion  appears  to  be  getting 
the  conviction  that  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Roosevelt 
administration  Induces  the  American  people  to  abandon  their 
neutrality  and  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

In  the  press  and  public  utterances  the  point  Is  stressed  that  Its 
neutrality  will  not  secure  America  from  the  menace  of  Adolf 
Hitler  and  that  this  war  Is  a  moral  challenge  to  American  ideals 
and  freedom. 

What  seems  to  be  a  renewed  propaganda  onslaught  to  get  the 
United  States  to  Join  In  open  hostilities  is  under  way.  The  war. 
which  has  not  yet  exploded  except  on  the  sea  and  In  the  air.  Is 
heralded  not  as  an  ordinary  war  but  as  something  of  a  crusade,  in 
wliicb  America  cannot  afford  to  stay  out. 

GIVE  CREDIT  TO   ROOSrvELT 

Articles  In  today's  press  Indicate  that  the  political  circles  h"re 
believe  that  good  progress  has  been  made  In  Influencing  public 
opinion  In  America  to  abandon  Its  neutrality  Credit  is  given  to 
President  Roosevelt  for  tins  tendency  which  Is  aUcged  to  be  taking 
place 

Thp  papers  aseert  that  the  tenor  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  last  mc'^sage 
to  Congress,  as  compared  with  what  he  said  last  September,  shows 
that  America  Is  moving  slowly  but  steadily  toward  purticipaiion 
In  the  war  tinder  Mr    Roosevelt's  guidance. 

The  Dally  Telegraph  declares: 

•'President  Roosevelt  premised  America's  fullest  cooperation  In 
reorganization  of  international  trade  The  promise  Is  most  welcome, 
but  it  still  leaves  a  gaping  void.  Nevertheless,  anyone  who  com- 
pares the  President's  last  message  to  Congress  with  that  of  10 
we>  ks  ago  cannot  fail  to  note  a  striking  difference  in  tone  It  is 
the  difference  between  we  are  determined  never  to  enter  this 
war'  and    we  will  not  enter  this  war  unless." 

"American  public  opinJon  often  moves  In  what  seems  to  us  a 
mysterious  way  but  it  moves  and  Is  moving,  and  with  the  American 
President  for  Its  guide  and  Interpreter,  one  may  be  reasonably 
confldt-nt  of  Us  general  direction." 

BEAVERBROOK   BEHIND  DRIVC 

The  growing  belief  by  some  persons  In  England  that  the  United 
States  will,  under  Mr  Roosevelt,  abandon  its  neutrality  Is  linked 
with  the  campaign  started  last  Saturday  by  Lord  Beaverbrook.  the 
press  lord  He  sought  to  show  that  the  British  In  1917  thought  the 
money  then  advanced  to  them  by  Congress  for  prosecuting  the  war 
was  an  outright  gift  and  not  a  loan,  together  with  the  Idea  that 
collection  of  war  debts  by  the  American  Government  was  a  cruel 
and  mean  afterthought. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  for  the  past  2  days  has  been  developing  the 
theme  of  American  abandonment  of  neutrality,  pointing  cut  tiio 
paraUel  of  the  present  moment  with  that  of  1916  when  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  elected  President  on  a  "He  kept  us  out  of  war"  program 
and  shortly  afterward  moved  In  the  direction  of  war. 

The  Telegraph  tells  the  Americans  that  If  the  empire  countries 
lose  this  war  It  will  be  bad  commercially  for  America  and  the  circle 
of  customers  for  American  business  will  be  greatly  restricted. 

CALL     rr     "FREEDOM     WAR' 

It  expresses  the  belief  that  England  and  Prance  now  are  fighting 
the  battle  of  freedom  In  behalf  of  America  as  well  as  of  Europe 
and  declares: 

"If  the  United  States  had  accepted  a  more  reasonable  role  than 
that  of  an  onlooker  at  the  European  conferences  of  1919  until  1930 
the  results  might  have  been  different." 

Declaring  that  no  nation  is  so  responsible  as  the  American  to  an 
appeal  to  its  sentiment,  the  Daily  Telegraph  stresses  the  special 
crusade  nature  of  this  war. 

■'Nations,  like  individuals,  will  not  throw  themselves  Into  a 
crusade  by  some  overpowering  emotion,  whether  of  faith  or  fear."  It 
says  "Hence  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Allies  needs  a  powerful  and 
continuous  presentation  to  the  conscience  ol  those  who  at  present 


do  not  see  the  danger  near  or  are  lukewmrm  in  their  support  of 
privileges  won  and  transmitted  to  them  by  their  forefathers." 

In  seeking  to  get  America  in  on  this  •*aacred  cause"  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prance  and  a  crusade  **not  to  naake  the  world  aafe 
for  democracy  but  safe  for  decent  goTerninents  and  decent  nations 
to  live."  the  Daily  Telegraph  quotes  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University,  as  saying  that  this  tragic  mess  in 
Europe  is  the  direct  and  overwheirrUng  fault  and  responsibility  of 
America  for  not  having  years  ago  taken  a  hand  in  European 
affairs.  , 

[From  the  New  York  Jouinal -American  of  February  7.  1940] 
BRrTAiN    Hints    Roose>-elt    Will    Support    Axxjes — Official    Sats 

President   Wants   To   Join    "Crusade";    Skbb   Untteo   States   in 

War 

Oxford.  England.  February  7. — OfBclal  British  t>ellef  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wishes  a  "change"  in  America's  isolationist  policy, 
and  that  the  United  States  may  be  swept  into  the  war  was  plainly 
Intimated  today  In  a  speech  by  an  executive  of  the  British  Inior- 
n.atlon   Ministry. 

Lecturing  at  Oxford  University.  Sir  Frederick  Whyte.  director  of 
the  American  division  of  the  ministry,  declared: 

"The  neutrality  act  showed  where  America's  srsmpathlcs  lay 
The  Instinct  of  Isolation  In  America  Is  still  deep  rooted.  The 
change  desired  by  Preeldent  Roosevelt  may  be  slow  in  com- 
ing     •      •      • 

"Considering  the  vehemence  of  the  American  temperament.  It 
is  not  Inconceivable  that  these  sympathies  may  one  day  sweep 
America  into  the  crusade  which  today  she  shuns." 

Sir  Frederick  rebuked  EInglish  critics  who  have  been  Impatient 
with  the  neutrality  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  urged  them 
to  reconsider  their  attitude  for  the  sake  of  better  Anglo-American 
tmderstanding 

He  made  it  plain  he  considers  the  American  neutrality  law  as 
evidence  that  the  sympathies  of  the  United  States  are  with  the 
Allies,  and  that  these  sympathies  may  bring  America  into  the 
"criisadc" 

It  was  Sir  Frederick's  second  lecture  on  America's  position  In 
current  world  affairs  In  an  Oxford  lecture  last  Monday  he  became 
the  first  British  Government  official  to  suggest  that  the  Anglo- 
French  cause  Is  aLso  the  cause  for  which  the  United  States  might 
In  the  future  choose  to  fight. 


Stream  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF  PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Fcbrvxxry  8,  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    GEORGE    ROBEY 


Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Roliey  which  appeared  in  the  Citizen  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  January  29.  1940: 

[From  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citisen,  January  28.  ia40J 

oLTDooaa — TWO  sruLs 

(By  George  Robey) 

It  was  evident  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  League  of  Ohio 
Sportsmen  that  advocates  of  clear,  pure  streams  are  tired  of  being 
put  off  with  promises  on  the  matter  of  municipal  and  industrial 
pollution.     Action   is  being  demanded. 

Consequently,  the  Mundt  bill  Is  recelTing  the  almost  unanimous 
8upf)ort  of  sportsmen  throughout  the  United  States. 

Threatening  to  upset  the  equanimity  of  the  convention  which 
had  been  otherwise  unstormy  was  the  appearance  on  the  floor  of 
a  lobbyist  from  Cincinnati  from  whence  comes  the  strongest  oppo- 
ElUon  to  the  Mundt  bill.  His  opposition  comes  naturally  from  the 
fact  that  the  bill  no  longer  provides  naerely  for  the  Investigation 
of  pollution  without  proposing  to  do  anything  about  It.  And  so 
it  U  only  to  be  expected  that  the  opposing  element  would  turn 
their  support  to  the  Barkley  bill,  which  would  create  bureaus,  or 
at  least  committees,  to  investigate  poUution  but  which  would  give 
no  one  any  power  to  act  when  the  committees  found  pollution  to 
exist 

Just  why  anyone  should  think  it  necessary  to  make  further  In- 
vestigations to  determine  the  fact  that  pc^ution  exists  when  there 
is  so  much  evidence  of  it  all  about  us  is  a  matter  which  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Barkley  bill  seem  unable  to  answer.  In  their  defense 
o*  that  bUl — and  defense  it  is  because  almost  everyone  opposes 
It — the  advocates  eav  that  we  have  had  enough  Government  inter- 
ference Without  State  problems  and  that  therefore  the  poUuUon 
problem  should  be  a  State  problem. 


That  Is  exactly  what  It  has  been  for  a  great  many  years.  The 
trouble  is.  no  headway  has  been  made  In  solving  the  problem.  How- 
ever, granting  that  the  Government  interference  angle  might  have 
some  merit,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  merely  by  tossing  the 
problem  right  back  Into  the  lap  of  the  State  without  providing 
some  meaiLs  by  which  they  may  and  must  enforce  new  antipollution 
lavi-s  or  at  least  the  ones  they  already  have  So  the  Barkley  bill 
accomplishes  nothing,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cincinnati  found  a 
veritable  hornets'  nest  down  on  his  head  when  he  tried  to  Fell  tlie 
bill  to  delegates  at  the  League  of  Ohio  Sportsmen  a^nvention. 

On  the  other  hand,  let's  see  what  the  Mundt  bill  provides.  Quot- 
ing from  section  3  <a)  to  show  the  relation  of  Federal  authority 
to  existing  agencies; 

"Tlie  Chief  of  Engineers  shall,  after  careful  lnvef»tlgatlon  and  In 
cooperation  with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  the 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  which  three  shall  constitute  an  advisory 
committee,  perform  the  duties  Imposed  upon  It  by  this  act  and  shall 
make  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necestary  for  carrying  out  Its 
provisions." 

Section  5  establishes  the  position  of  the  States  with  regard  to 
pollution:  'Tlie  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  two  or  more 
States  to  enter  Into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  in  conflict  with  any 
laws  In  the  Unltfd  States,  for  corperatlve  effort  and  mutual  assist- 
ance for  prevention  and  abatement  of  water  pollution  and  the 
enforcement  of  their  respective  laws  relating  thereto,  and  to  estab- 
lish such  agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise,  as  ti»ey  may  deem  desirable  for 
making  effective  such  agreements  and  compacts." 


Flood  Control  in  the  Ohio  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  BRIG    GEN.  THOMAS  M.  ROBINS 


Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address.  "Flood 
Control  in  the  Ohio  Valley."  delivered  by  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas 
M.  Robins,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  before  the 
Ohio  Valley  Conservation  and  Flood  Control  Congress  at 
Portsmouth.  Ohio,  on  February  6.  1940: 

Back  in  1824.  when  this  vast  Ohio  'VaUey  was  a  sparsely  settled 
wilderne's,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  made  a  survey  of  the  Ohio  River 
with  a  view  to  the  Improvement  of  navigation.  In  the  report  of  the 
two  ofBcers  who  made  the  study  we  find  the  statement.  "The  Ohio 
has  Its  banks  so  high  as  to  be  seldom  overflowed"  That  statement 
was  no  doubt  made  because  neither  developments  nor  encroach- 
ments were  at  that  time  such  as  to  warrant  any  concern  over  occa- 
sional floods.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  since  that  1824  survey  and 
if  there  was  any  lack  of  foresight  Involved  In  the  statement  quoted. 
I  am  willing  to  look  lightly  upon  it.  for  the  growth  of  Industry  and 
population  in  the  valley  has  exceeded  any  logical  estimate  which 
those  early  engineers  might  have  made.  However,  this  valley  devel- 
opment progressed  in  a  typical  early  American  fashion,  without 
serious  regard  of  the  hazards  involved  In  encroaching  on  the  flood 
plain,  and  slowly  but  surely  it  came  to  pass  that  the  river  which 
"seldom  overflowed  Its  banks"  became  a  menace  to  life  and  property 
as  well  as  an  artery  of  commerce. 

Having  the  problem  of  flood  control  in  the  Ohio  Valley  on  our 
hands  as  a  concrete  fact,  it  seems  fitting  that  we  briefly  orient  our- 
selves as  to  the  existing  policy  with  respect  to  this  work,  what  la 
being  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  done. 

For  many  years  the  Etepartment  has  been  aware  of  the  problem  of 
controlling  floods  on  the  Ohio  River  system,  but  no  concrete  action 
in  the  matter  has  been  taken  until  recently  because  of  the  lack  of 
legislative  authority  to  undertake  the  necessary  Improvements.  In 
1862  Charles  Ellet.  a  civil  engineer  of  the  Engineer  Department,  first 
proposed,  as  one  step  toward  Mississippi  Valley  flood  protection,  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  He  saw 
that  such  worlts  wx)uld  be  of  value  not  only  for  the  reduction  of 
Mississippi  floods  but  even  of  greater  value  for  diminution  of  Ohio 
River  flood  stages  and  Improvement  of  navigation.  The  Tygart  Res- 
ervoir, completed  2  years  ago.  Is  one  such  as  Mr.  Ellet  advocated. 
During  these  early  years  flood  data  were  gathered  by  the  Depart- 
ment, but  activities  were  limited  by  congressional  mandate  pri- 
marily to  improvements  for  navigation.  Proposed  flood  protective 
works  were  considered  to  be  of  Federal  Interest  only  to  the  extent 
ot  their  direct  benefit  to  the  navigability  of  streams.  Accordingly 
a  report  of  a  board  of  ofDcers  made  in  1913  found  that  a  series  of 
storage  reservoirs  in  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  would 
be  of  only  limited  value  to  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  consequently 
could  not  Justify  great  Federal  participation. 
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In  March  1913  a  flevMtatmg  Hood  struck  the  valley  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  (lirecied  a  board  of  engineer  ofBcers  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  ficxxl  ccnditiona  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River  and  In 
Um  draJnuge  area  of  Lake  Erie.  The  beard  investigated  In  detail 
coDdlUoiM  Bt  66  localities  within  the  next  year  and  submitted  its 
report  rerommerding  detailed  surveys  and  setting  forth  a  program 
The  board  concluded  that  no  one  method  of  flood  control  could  be 
raeommciided  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  stated  that  "the  sub- 
ject of  flood  protection  and  fiood  prevention  is  one  of  great  national 
Import  •  •  •  The  interests  of  navlsjatlon  and  of  Interstate  com- 
m«'rce  demand  that  the  Federal  Goveriiment  stek  a  remedy  and  join 
with  the  local  interests  in  applying  it. ' 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  beard  rcnvrned  In  1913,  further 
studies  on  seveml  Ohio  River  tributaries  were  authorized,  aid 
another  report  on  the  flood-control  situation  v  as  suhmitt«d  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  in  December  1916.  Th:s  report  was  note- 
worthy tor  lu  conclusion  that  the  nndtrlaking  of  works  for  flood 
control  •>hculd  preierubly  not  be  based  on  the  uncertain  and  indeli- 
nlt«  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  navigation,  but  on  the  certain  and 
positive  »x>nef^t.«  that  will  accrue  In  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  loes  aiid  in  the  prevention  of  the  interruption  by  floods 
of  general  interstate  commerce  and  the  Interference  with  the  mails." 

The  report  from  which  I  have  Ji;st  quoted  went  to  Congress  at  a 
time  when  the  attention  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States, 
was  focused  on  war  rather  than  the  protection  of  mankind  in 
Its  endi-avor  to  achieve  a  higher  clvlllziition  The  results  of  the 
first  World  War  were  far  reaching,  and  for  a  decade  progress  In 
flood  control,  along  with  other  measures  for  conservation  of  our 
water  resources,  wns  at  a  standstill 

In  1936.  In  co<iperation  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Department  made  detailed  studies  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
g&hela  Rlvi  rs  Th<-n  in  1927.  Congress,  realizing  thnl  It  was  high 
Urns  something  fhi  uld  be  done  itjward  water  conservation,  au- 
thorlatd  the  well-known  308  surveys  of  the  major  rivers  cf  the 
country  in  the  combined  interest  of  navigation,  flood  control, 
power  dev.loprr.ent.  and  irrigation  Tliese  studies  Included  the 
Ohio  River  and  23  of  Its  tributaries,  and  the  first  of  the  reports 
thenon  was  submitted  to  Congress  In  1930 

The  major  fl<x>d  In  March  1936  demonstrated  the  nerd  for  a 
national  policy  with  regard  to  flood  control  more  conclu.slvely  than 
all  the  reports  previously  written  The  Nation  became  conscious 
of  a  grave  re.sponalbillty.  and  the  19:<6  Flood  Control  Act  became 
law  This  law  .sets  forth  an  admirable  national  pjlicy  for  flood 
control  I  lun  ^ure  that  you  gentlemen  aie  familiar  with  the  1936 
act.  as  well  aa  the  1937  and  1938  Flood  Control  Acts  which  followed, 
and  shall  therefore  not  dwell  further  vipon  them. 

Under  existing  law  the  flood-control  projects  adopted  for  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  Involve  construction  of  some  74  storage  reser- 
voirs and  local  protective  works  for  130  communities  The  total 
estimated  ct>st  of  these  projects  Is  $640.000  000  Toward  the  com- 
pletion of  all  these  projects  Congress  has  authorized  to  date  a 
total  expi>ndliure  not  to  exceed  $190,000,000.  leaving  an  additional 
exp  ndlture  of  $450,000  000  yet  to  be  authorized  before  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  protection  against  floods  on  the  Ohio  River 
syst<  m  can  be  carried  out. 

Of  the  sum  of  $190000000  now  authorized  to  be  spent  on  Ohio 
River  Valley  flood  control.  $59,600,000  has  thus  f.-\r  been  allotted 
With  the  funds  so  far  allotted  there  have  been  completed  or  placed 
under  construction  18  reservoirs  and  local  protective  works  for  13 
communities  Before  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  It  Is 
expected  that  16  more  projects  il  reservoir  and  15  local  protective 
works!  w'.U  be  placed  under  way  Tlie  progress  being  made  is  a 
substantial  step  forward,  but  so  much  work  remains  to  be  done 
that  accomplishments  to  date  should  bo  coiisidered  only  as  an 
Incentive  to  sp»Td  completion  of  the  program 

In  his  last  annual  report  to  Congress  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
states  that  during  the  fLscal  year  1941  over  $63  000.000  can  profit- 
ably be  exp-Mided  on  flood-ccntrol  work  In  the  Ohio  Valley  Plans 
are  now  complete,  or  near  enough  to  completion,  to  enable  the 
Initiation  without  delay,  after  sufllcleni  1941  funds  become  avail- 
able, of  5  additional  reservoirs  and  11  additional  local  protection 
projects  At  the  same  time,  if  sufBclent  funds  are  made  available 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  rapid  progress  can  l>e  made  toward 
completion  of  these  flood-control  projects  now  under  way  or  ex- 
pected to  be  placed  under  way  In  the  near  future 

It  IS  not  for  me  to  say  how  much  money  the  Nation  can  afford 
to  spend  for  flood  control  In  any  fiscal  year,  but  I  feel  It  is  my 
duty  to  point  out  how  Important  it  Is  from  both  a  social  and 
economic  standpoint  that  authorized  flo^xl  control  projects 
throughout  the  Nstlon.  and  particularly  in  the  Ohio  River  Val- 
ley, should  proceed  to  completion  at  a  reasonably  uniform  rate. 
With  irregular  or  Intermittent  progress,  another  catastrophe,  such 
as  we  all  remember  too  well,  may  overtake  us.  proper  planning 
and  orderly  execution  of  the  work  become  well  nigh  impossible, 
and  m  the  last  analysis  the  cost  Is  bound  to  be  more  than  the 
taxpayer  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  defense,  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
Is  one  of  tl»e  bulwarks  of  the  country  and  must  be  de{>ended  upon 
to  prvxluce  a  Urge  proportion  of  our  material  needs  in  time  of 
war  Until  the  existing  flood  hazard  Is  removed  there  Is  always 
the  daniier  of  the  flow  of  supplies  and  equipment  from  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  being  Interrupted.  The  country  cannot  afford  to 
bav«   this  happen  during  a  war  and  the  only   way   that   such   a 


happening  can  be  forestalled  is  by  completing  the '  comprehensive 
plan  for  flood  control  In  the  Ohio  River  system 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  given  Its  best  effort  with  a  view  to 
protection  of  our  people  against  destructive  floods  and  has  today 
a  Nation-wide  organization  engaged  In  planning  and  constructing 
flood  control  works,  which  I  believe  Is  second  to  none  In  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  efficiency  in  execution.  I  can  assure  you 
gentlemen  that  this  organization  will  continue  to  serve  to  the  best 
of  Its  ability  whether  the  times  be  good  or  bad,  and  that  it  ap- 
preciates the  aid  and  ."^upport  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Conservation  and 
Flood  Control  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1940 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  Just 
two  or  three  basic  points  in  this  whole  matter,  which  touch 
on  the  broad  aspects  of  what  we  are  tr>'ing  to  do  in  the  United 
States  today.  I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  no  matter 
what  side  of  a  political  question  one  stands  on  we  can  all 
agree  that  here  in  the  United  States  we  are  demonstratinp 
a  system  cf  government,  a  system  of  economics,  and  a  way  of 
life  that  can  succeed  without  resort  to  the  controls  that  char- 
acterize the  heavily  centralized  governments  abroad.  Those 
governments  have  employed  their  peculiar  kinds  of  planning, 
which  have  led  to  the  regimentation  of  the  lives  of  their 
I  citizens.  They  have  claimed  great  accomplishments  and  some 
enthusiastic  individuals  in  this  country  have  been  ready  to 
praise  that  accomplishment  and  borrow  the  methods. 

In  this  country  where  the  need  for  planning  is  readily 
admitted,  but  where  no  one  wants  to  trade  loss  of  lit)ertles 
for  the  kind  of  planning  that  means  regimentation,  we  have 
tried  a  different  method  to  accomplish  the  benefits  without 
reaping  the  evils.  We  have  tried  planning  for  our  democracy 
in  a  democratic  way.  An  advisory  planning  agency  which  has 
no  powers  except  to  advise  was  established  in  1933  to  help 
formulate  programs  which  might  be  used  to  adjust  the  na- 
tional welfare  to  the  disturbing  economic  conditions — not  just 
for  the  period  of  the  depression  but  for  the  long  term. 

By  this  method  the  final  decision  as  to  the  value  and  w  sdora 
of  any  plans  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  can  t)e  imposed  on  our  people  unless 
the  Congress  imposes  it.  For  example,  when  this  planning 
agency  considered  all  the  results  of  research  in  the  field  of 
energy  resources,  it  developed  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, which  were  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  then  remains  with  the  Congress  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  program  for  energy  resources  rhall  be  carried  out. 
Certainly  no  one  here  is  going  to  assert  that  Congress  does 
not  want  all  the  information  and  suggestions  that  experts  can 
give  it.  An  advisory  agency  of  this  kind  is  one  part  of  that 
scientific  administration,  so  highly  developed  in  modem  busi- 
ness, which  is  needed  in  the  governing  of  our  Nation. 

I  realize  that  the  Congress  can  call  on  the  various  Onvem- 
ment  departments  for  their  expert  information  and  advice, 
but  I  realize  also  that  there  are  a  great  many  problenis  today 
whose  solution  demands  information  from  many  dlflerent 
Government  departments.  In  such  cases  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  has  acted  in  the  past  and  can  con- 
tinue to  act  as  the  correlator  of  pertinent  information  and 
advice  from  authorities  in  different  fields,  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress has  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  its  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 24,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  calling  on  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  for  its  study  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  It  has  other  examples  in  the  reports  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  I  cite 
I  such  reports  as  Energy  Resources  and  National  Pohcy;  Report 
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on  the  Cut-Over  Region  of  the  Northern  Lake  States:  the 
Report  on  Water  Pollution  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
made  House  Document  No.  155  in  the  last  session  of  Congress; 
and  the  Report  on  Technological  Develoixnents.  of  which  the 
House  had  printed  10.000  copies  for  the  use  of  its  Members 
and  their  constituents. 

There  is  not  much  question  of  the  value  of  this  type  of  ad- 
visory planning  unit.  It  may  be  that  the  full  worth  of  this 
organization  will  l>e  thankfully  measured  In  terms  of  the  wel- 
fare of  our  children,  instead  of  in  terms  of  how  much  it 
spends  or  saves  within  the  limits  of  any  one  fiscal  year. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  here  and  elsewhere  about  what 
this  Board  is  and  is  not.  It  seems  to  me  a  brief  statement  of 
how  it  came  into  being  and  how  it  developed  to  its  present 
position  is  extremely  pertinent  at  this  point. 

In  1933  when  it  was  realized  that  governmental  expendi- 
tures for  public  works  would  have  to  take  the  place  of  money 
that  was  formerly  spent  by  business.  It  became  immediately 
clear  that  such  expenditures  should  be  in  line  with  some 
sound  program  that  would  insure  future  benefits.  The  Na- 
tional Planning  Board  was  appointed  under  P.  W.  A.  to  begin 
formulation  of  such  a  program.  Members  of  this  Board  un- 
derstood that  a  properly  developed  program  could  not  be 
bom.  full-blown,  overnight.  It  tackled  a  dual  job  of  advis- 
ing on  immediate  expenditures  and  developing  a  long-time 
program.  Its  first  sound  conclusion  was  that  any  such  pro- 
gram would  have  to  bo  based  on  comprehensive,  integrated 
plans  for  natural  resources.  The  National  Resources  Board 
was  thereupon  appointed  in  June  1934  to  develop  a  land, 
water,  and  mineral-resources  program  and  to  encourage  the 
States  to  develop  similar  programs  through  State  planning 
boards.  In  January  1935,  the  President  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  the  basis  of  these  natural  resources  programs  in  the 
report  of  the  Board,  dated  December  1934. 

With  its  planning  for  the  physical  resources  of  the  Nation 
well  begun,  the  Board  intensified  its  attentions  to  the  use  of 
these  resources.  Thus  it  began  its  studies  in  an  effort  to 
determine  something  about  the  population  for  whom  our  re- 
sources are  l)eing  conserved.  Thus  the  National  Resources 
Committee  appointed  in  June  1935  found  it  necessary  to  study 
such  problems  as  the  amount  of  production  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  population,  to  study  how  much  income  the 
population  receives  and  can  spend  in  purchasmg  the  goods 
produced.  Along  with  the  attention  given  to  such  problems, 
the  Board  has  continued  its  attention  to  the  problems  of 
land,  water,  and  mineral  resources,  reorienting  these  in  the 
light  of  problems  of  the  day.  Thus,  because  of  the  many 
complexities  of  the  problem  of  power,  it  has  seemed  ad- 
visable to  study  all  energy-producing  resources  so  that  no 
phase  of  the  power  problem  is  lost  sight  of  through  over- 
emphasis on  one  or  two  manifestations  of  that  problem. 

From  the  very  first  day  the  National  Planning  Board  was 
appointed,  down  through  1934,  1935,  1936.  1937,  and  right 
down  to  date,  all  of  these  problems  have  been  studied  with  a 
view  to  their  bearing  on  the  problem  of  public-works  plan- 
ning. Advice  from  the  States  has  been  repeatedly  sought 
in  an  effort  to  develop  non-Federal  programs  of  public  works 
planned  as  much  as  6  years  in  advance.  Consultation  has 
been  held  with  all  Fedeial  agencies  concerned  with  public- 
works  programming  so  that  plans  for  a  program  of  Federal 
public  works  can  be  maintained  6  years  ahead.  For  this 
reason,  it  wcls  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  the 
functions  of  another  unit  of  the  Government  with  similar 
responsibilities  to  be  transferred  and  merged  with  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  under  the  reorganization  plan. 
In  that  manner  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  was 
lormed.  having  the  functions  of  the  old  Employment  Stabili- 
zation Act  as  well  as  the  functions  carried  from  the  beginning 
by  the  National  Resources  Committee. 

To  conclude.  I  only  want  to  point  out  that  the  Congress 
cannot  afford  to  deprive  itself  of  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
future  value  to  come  from  the  work  of  this  organization.  Just 
because  It  is  disinclined  to  spend  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  for  this  purpose  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1940 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  thought  In 
mind  that  the  greatest  asset  that  we  have  in  America  Is 
youth,  and  that  youth  is  perhaps  handicapped  at  the  present 
time  in  its  effort  to  adjust  itself  to  a  changing  economy. 
I  desire  to  make  a  few  statements  with  reference  to  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  and  its  work  in  my  State  In 
assisting  young  men  and  women  to  become  useful  citizens. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  record  that  is  being  made  by  the 
State  administrator,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hull,  and  his  assistants  In 
Arkansas  In  teaching  boys  and  girls  how  to  make  a  living  as 
well  as  how  to  live. 

The  public  is  familiar  with  the  facts  concerning  the  creation 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  by  Executive  order  of 
President  Roosevelt  on  June  26,  1935,  at  which  time  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  young  people  of  the  Nation  should  "have 
their  chance  in  school,  their  turn  as  apprentices,  and  their 
opportunity  for  jobs — a  chance  to  work  and  earn  for  them- 
selves." 

In  Arkansas  the  N.  Y.  A.  is  operating  under  two  broad 
programs: 

(1)  Out -of -school  work  p;-ogram:  Part-time  employment 
for  out-of-school  boys  and  girls  on  work  projects  designed  not 
only  to  give  these  young  people  valuable  work  experience  but 
to  benefit  youth  generally  and  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  These  workers  are  selected  from  low-income  families 
and  must  be  between  18  and  25  years  of  age.  Projects  must 
be  sponsored  by  some  public  agency  and  must  be  located  on 
public  property.  Through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
State  public-welfare  commission,  youth  who  work  on  N,  Y.  A. 
work  projects  are  certified  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  by  the  various 
county  public-welfare  agencies. 

<2)  Student  work  program:  The  student  work  program  in 
Arkansas  sponsored  by  the  National  Youth  Administration 
has  provided  and  is  still  providing  part-time  employment  for 
needy  high-school  and  college  students  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  25  so  that  they  can  continue  their  desired  educational 
life. 

In  16  resident  training  projects  located  in  various  sections 
of  the  State  many  Arkansas  young  people  are  assembled  in 
groups  from  50  to  150  where  they  live.  Being  on  the  project 
location  full  time,  these  young  people  have  a  double  opportu- 
nity to  gain  work  experiences,  receive  valuable  training  in 
related  training  classes,  as  well  as  the  wholesome  experience 
of  developing  habits  of  social  adjustment.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  through  its  various  vocational-education 
divisions,  has  cooperated  and  is  still  cooj)eratlng  with  the 
N.  Y.  A.  in  providing  supervision  and  vocational  instructions 
to  enrollecs  assigned  to  the  various  resident  training  projects. 

Although  the  N.  Y.  A.  has  furnished  and  is  still  furnishing 
thousands  of  Arkansas  young  people  with  needy  work  ex- 
periences in  order  that  they  might  find  themselves  voca- 
tionally and  to  learn  the  type  of  work  they  wish  to  follow 
as  a  vocation,  this  Federal  agency  Is  also  leaving  monuments 
in  practically  every  county  in  Arkansas  In  the  form  of  public 
buildings  which  will  add  to  the  well-being  of  the  State's 
citizenship  for  years  to  come.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
N.  Y.  A.  in  Arkansas  through  its  out-of-school  work  pro- 
gram to  build  those  things  by  youth  and  for  youth  In  order 
that  the  buildings  might  be  of  service  to  the  present-day 
youth  and  the  youth  of  future  generations. 

In  order  that  a  clearer  picture  of  the  out-of-school  work 
program  might  be  had.  it  is  well  to  note  that  16  vocational 
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particular  localities.     By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  develop 
projects  of  such  a  nature  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  youth 


by   polluting    Industries    and    blesjted    by   existing   State    and    local 
control  agencies  because  of  the  plra.slng  subsidy  contained  therein. 
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and  shcp  buildings  are  now  under  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, while  43  such  buildinRs  have  been  completed.  Thirty- 
flve  home -economics  buildings  have  l)een  completed  and  9 
are  now  under  construction.  Sixty-one  school  buildings  have 
been  completed  and  25  still  are  under  construction.  Fifty 
parks  and  playground  projects  have  been  completed,  with 
four  such  projects  still  in  operation.  In  order  that  the  pic- 
ture might  be  shown  in  outline  form,  you  will  find  below  a 
table  giving  the  type  of  construction,  the  number  active. 
and  the  number  complete. 


Type  of  i)roJ<-<-t 


A     rO!«»T«t'CT101l 


1 


<  t  >  111  iiA.*him<  x 
AT;«>rt  hansar 
rrTMiM*  honi* 

^^IM}^•|  ftmi 

Hu^  gtmcfn  >ii<l  sh^lt^n 
( nim  «cha(4  imikluigs  . 

(')tv  librartaa 

<'iiy  K^lb        

CWy  fro  stntkMU 

C  uy  wxwi 
CoartaouMM 


1.  Mings. 
I'lriuma. 


CnmmuDiiy  UikMinci 

8ktr«slk4         

Aini>'iith«ten  

rurv«tl>utklincsantta         .      . 
I'ark  and  craund  Impruvrmeot 

^••  ' "-VM  r. 


Active 


l« 
9 

22 
1 
1 
1 
S 
1 

39 
3 
1 
1 


l>r\Ji;ii«r  ............ ... .. 

M%kint  mnrMi'  mwkifs 

Other  n»n5trurtk>n  aii'l  rrmoirTlnif  pn>Jects 


Tutal  ponslnjction  projertj 


123 


Coniplet* 


4.1 
35 
13 


«1 
1 
« 
3 
i 

'  (i 

1 


13 


33 
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In  Arkansas  we  have  spon.sored  by  various  public  agencies 
n  woodworking  shops.  In  these  Jhops  youths  assigned  have 
not  only  received  experience  in  every  phase  of  woodwork  but 
have  received  training  periods  in  which  they  secure  instruc- 
tions in  the  use  of  various  tools  and  power  equipment.  Mate- 
rials u.scd  in  these  workshops  are  furni.shed  by  some  public 
aeenry  desiring  articles  to  be  made.  These  workshops  are 
located  m  the  following  cities,  so  planned  to  bo  of  .service  In 
some  way  to  practically  all  counties;  F.iyeiteville.  Port  Smith, 
Man.sHeld.  Ru.ssellviUe.  Atkins.  Des  Arc.  Lonoke.  Little  Rock. 
Htlena.  Vick.  Camdt-n.  Toxarkana,  Warren.  Hope,  Newport. 
S'arcy,  and  Fori  est  City. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  16  resident  training  projects 
locat»'d  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State.  Some  of  the 
resident  training  projects  are  sponsored  by  State-supported 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Insiitutions  sponsoring  a 
resident  project  are  as  follows:  Arkansas  Pclytechnic  College, 
Rusiellville;  Arkansas  State  Teachers  College.  Conway:  A.  M. 
and  N.  College  for  Negroes.  Pine  Bluff:  State  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege. Magnolia;  Aikansas  State  College.  Jonesboro;  and 
Junior  Agricultural  College.  Bt^be. 

Residtnt  projects  located  at  the  above-mentioned  schools 
provide  not  only  a  well-rounded  work -experience  program  but 
also  affords  the  enrollees  an  opportunity  for  some  college  work 
as  well  as  a  well-rounded  related  training  program  supervised 
by  the  faculty  of  the  above-mentioned  institutions. 

Other  resident -training  projects  located  at  various  points 
In  the  State  provide  a  well  rounded  work  experience  program 
and  related  training  actuities  to  isolated  youth  who  cannot 
be  reached  by  what  is  known  as  the  local  out -of -school  work 
project  activities.  These  resident-training  projects  include, 
among  many  other  work  activities,  auto  mechanics,  metal 
work,  woodwork,  experimental  and  practical  farming,  brick 
masonry  and  many  t3n?es  of  construction  work.  The  resi- 
dent-training projects  not  sponsored  by  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  but  by  some  other  public  agency  are  located 
as  follows:  Lake,  Fort  Smith.  Ark.;  Huntsville.  Ark.;  Claiks- 
vllle.  Ark.:  Couchdale.  Hot  Springs.  Ark.;  Solgohachia.  Ark.; 
Batesvnlle.  Ark.;  Melbourne.  Ark.;  Porta  Village,  Magnoha, 
Ark.;  Jerome.  Ark.;  Monticello.  Ark. 

I  have  mentioned  above  a  number  of  times  a  well  rounded 
work  experience  and  related  training  program.     To  be  more 


specific,  such  a  program  includes  work  experiences  of  various 
types,  training  in  subjects  related  to  their  work  experiences, 
a  program  in  recreation,  a  program  of  health  under  which 
are  secured  the  services  of  the  State  and  county  health  offi- 
cials along  with  materials  and  literature  available  for  health 
education  and  hygiene.  The  above-mentioned  well-rounded 
program  also  includes  education  toward  a  well-rounded  social 
life.  In  this  respect  there  has  been  made  available  to  us  the 
assistance  of  local  social  organizations.  This,  of  course,  will 
include  the  outstanding  citizens  of  the  State  and  communi- 
ties who  give  their  free  time  in  addresses  and  in  personal  and 
group  conferences. 

In  order  that  the  girls  in  Arkansas  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  and  learn,  there  are  at  present  in  Arkr-n.-.as 
seven  part-time  resident  projects.  These  projects  arc  de- 
veloped and  operated  on  the  theory  that  at  some  time  .nese 
girls  will  be  homemakers.  The  program  developed  is  in  the 
field  of  hcmcmaking  of  a  practical  nature,  taking  into  con- 
sideration cooking,  sewing,  heme  management,  gardening, 
child  care,  as  well  as  a  well-rounded  social  life.  Where  facili- 
ties are  available,  the  girls  are  given  the  privilege  of  taking 
high-school  or  college  work  relating  to  a  homemaking  activity. 
The  part-time  projects  affording  the  above  type  work  and 
training  for  the  girls  in  the  State  are  located  in  the  following 
cities:  Lonoke.  Aik.;  Hot  Springs.  Ark.;  Helena.  Ark.;  Nash- 
ville. Ark.;  Tcxarkana.  Ark.  (white  girls);  Texarkana,  Ark. 
(Negro  girls) ;  Wynne,  Ark. 

In  the  above-mentioned  part-time  resident  projects  Mr, 
Hull  has  found  the  officials  of  the  county  departments  of 
health,  the  home-demonstration  agents,  and  the  State  home- 
economics  departments  most  helpful  in  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  homemaking  related  training  programs. 
The  N.  Y.  A.  has  had  the  wholehearted  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  above-mentioned  organizations  and  officials. 

In  Arkansas  there  are  in  operation  38  projects  known  as 
clerical  assistance  and  service  projects.  These  projects  offer 
through  the  cooperation  of  many  public  agencies  work  ex- 
periences of  the  "white  collar"  type.  Work  experiences  and 
related  training  activities  are  in  the  fields  of  clerical  activities 
such  as  typing,  shorthand,  mimeographing,  office  manage- 
ment, filing,  and  interviewing.  These  projects  reach  a  high 
type  of  youth  who  have  had  sufficient  educational  backgroiuid 
and  work  experiences  to  Ixrneflt  by  such  projects. 

In  487  schools  in  the  State  we  have  participating  at  the 
present  time  4.857  high-school  students.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  educational  forces  through  the  various 
superintendents  and  principals  of  our  public  schools  are 
wholly  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  student  work  pro- 
gram. The  above-mentioned  school  officials  have  accepted 
wholeheartedly  the  responsibility  in  the  selection  of  the  youth 
who  shall  participate  in  this  program,  the  development  of  a 
constructive  out-of-school  work  program  for  the  youth,  as 
well  as  the  supervision  of  the  work  done  by  the  participating 
youth. 

The  sincerity  in  which  the  school  officials  have  accepted 
this  responsibility  is  worthy  of  everyone's  consideration. 

In  24  colleges  in  the  State  there  are  at  the  pre.sent  time 
1.144  college  students  receiving  N.  Y.  A.  assistance  throueh 
a  part-time  employment  program.  Here,  again,  we  find  the 
college  officials  accepting  the  responsibility  of  selection,  the 
development  of  a  works  program,  and  providing  supervision 
for  the  student  work  program.  The  cooperation  of  the  vari- 
ous colleges  with  the  N.  Y.  A.  in  relation  to  the  college  work 
program  is  of  the  very  highest  type.  No  better  cooperation 
could  be  expected  from  any  college  or  individual.  Taking 
both  the  school  work  program  and  the  college  work  pro- 
gram into  consideration,  at  present  there  are  6.007  youth 
remaining  in  school  due  to  this  cooperative  student  work 
program. 

To  further  explain  the  operation  of  the  complete  N.  Y.  A. 
program  in  Arkansas  it  might  be  wise  to  mention  the  part 
taken  by  the  State  advisorj-  committee  and  the  various  local 
advisory  committees  in  the  State.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
these  committees  is  to  work  with  the  various  N.  Y.  A.  officials 
in  studies  of  the  needs  of  the  youth  of  the  State  and  youth  of 
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particular  localities.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  develop 
projects  of  such  a  nature  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  youth 
as  they  exist  in  the  various  localities.  The  advisory  com- 
mittees also  a.ssist  in  drveloping  related  training  programs, 
as  well  as  soliciting  the  help  and  assistance  of  all  public- 
spirited  groups  and  individuals.  By  the  use  of  the  above- 
mentioned  committees,  the  public  is  better  advised  of  the 
program  and  its  objectives. 

The  work  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  in  Arkan- 
sas has  proved  successful,  as  is  evidenced  through  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  Arkansas  newspapers: 

The  National  Youth  Administration  Is  a  New  Deal  agency  that 
has  won  comaieudation  both  for  the  ideals  that  Impelled  lie  organ- 
ization and  for  lu  achievements. — Walnut  Ridge  Tlmes-Dlspatcb. 

We  believe  that  the  work  l>olng  done  by  the  N.  T  A.  very  Im- 
portant to  the  future  of  our  State.  The  agency  is  playing  n  very 
Important  part  In  the  betterment  of  the  social  and  economic  lives 
of  our  young  people. — Forrest  City  Times-Herald. 


The  N.  Y.  A  proi^ram  should  be  carried  on  ns  a  part  of  our 
educational  program,  either  as  a  separate  unit  or  through  consoli- 
dation with  some  other  department. — ^RusbCllvlUe  Courier- 
Democrat. 


Judfflnt?  by  the  good  that  Is  being  accomplished  in  this  section 
as  well  as  throughout  the  State,  and  realizing  that  only  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  In  thi.s  work,  this  paper  feels  that  no  better 
money  can  be  spent  than  that  which  is  benefltlng  the  youth  of 
our  country  The  N  Y  A  should  be  enlarged  and  made  an  Inde- 
pendent organization. — BatesvlUe  News-Review. 

The  N.  Y  A.  was  created  4  years  ago  as  a  depression  emergency 
program  It  has  proven  practical  and  constructive  and  should 
remain  part  of  our  uatioual  educational  program. — Marianna 
Courier  Index. 


There  ha-s  been  little  or  no  criticism  of  the  N.  Y.  A  .  one  of  the 
few  governmental  agencies  which  has  escaped.  Like  the  C  C  C. 
Its  purpc^c  is  above  reproach.  We  trust  the  N.  Y.  A  will  con- 
tinue to  do  its  Job  of  providing  opportunity  for  our  youth  to  pre- 
pare for  the  future. — BlythevUle  Courier  News. 


Recently,  we  said  editorially  that  one  of  the  finest  things  to  come 
out  of  the  New  Deal  was  the  C.  C.  C.  and  we  minht  add  here 
that  another  of  the  finer  efforts  of  the  New  Deal  Is  the  N.  Y. 
A.  •  •  •  Tliere  Is  no  question  about  how  much  the  National 
Youth  Adminlsirallon  has  helped  the  young  people  of  Arkansas,  is 
ftlU  helping  them,  and  will  continue  to  do  bo. — Lake  City  Bun 
Times.  I 

The  New  Deal  has  produced  a  bumper  crop  of  alphabetical 
agrncles.  some  of  which  we  consider  excellent,  some  only  fair,  and 
some  practically  worthless  There  Is  one.  however,  which  we  can 
endorse  without  any  qualifications  or  reservation — the  National 
Youth  Administration. — Wynne  Dally  Star-Progress. 

Wise  economy  in  Government  does  not  call  for  too  drastic 
a  reduction  in  the  funds  made  available  for  an  agency  do- 
ing the  task  assigned  to  the  National  Youth  Administration. 


Stream  Pollution  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  P.  G.  PLATT 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
P.  G.  Piatt,  secretary  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America: 

IZAAK  Walton  Lkactte  or  America  , 

'  Wallingford.  Pa.,  February  3.  1940. 

To  All  Penrvn/lvania  Congressmen: 

We  urge  ycur  unalterable  opposition  to  8.  685.  which  Is.  In  our 
opinion,  a  "pork  barrel"  subterfuge  poUutlon-oontrol  bill,  sponsored 


by  polluting  industries  and  bleeped  by  existing  Stnte  and  local 
ciinlrol  agencies  because  of  the  plea.slng  subsidy  contained  therein. 
House  Document  No.  155,  the  basis  for  8.  685.  makes  grateful 
ackncwlfdgment  to  a  group  i>f  manufacturers  who  are  naturally 
anx'.ciis  to  preserve  the  status  quo  of  pollution:  we  believe  the 
Presidk'nt  to  have  been  exjxjscd  to  bad  advice  In  accepting  this 
document  as  the  basis  for  his  recommendation  to  Congress,  and 
are  definitely  cppoted  to  both  the  philosophy  and  the  appropriations 
contained  In  S.  635.  If  we  cannot  have  an  honest  pollution-con- 
trol measure  at  this  time,  let  us  be  content  with  things  as  they  are 
for  the  pre.sent.  rather  than  to  enact  into  law  a  bill  providing  for 
appropriations  with  which  to  postpone  action. 
Most  respectfully  yours. 

P.  a.  Platt.  Secretary. 


An  Eng:lish  Viewpoint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON     . 

OK   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  papers  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  freely  upon  their  attitude  toward  Ger- 
many, and  those  who  oppose  them  are  labeled  "Nazi."  "Pas- 
cist,"  and  "anti-Semitic."  For  the  past  6  or  7  years  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  crime  to  state  an  opinion  in  regard  to  Ger- 
many, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  may  be  entirely  just.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just,  and  to  clarify  this  point  I  shall 
quote  to  you  from  an  English  paper  so  that  you  have  the 
English  people's  viewpoint  on  the  status  of  Germany— May 
6.  1939: 
Tricked  Into  Encibclement — Reasonabi.e  German  Terms  to  Poland 

Hitler's  speech  and  his  denunciation  of  his  two  pacts  with  Brit- 
ain and  Poland  bring  the  Ocvernnient  face  to  face  with  the  grave 
consequences  of  encirclement.  It  was  Inevitable  that  Germany 
should  regard  the  Anf!;lo-PoUsh  military  alliance  as  an  unfriendly 
act  destroying  the  basis  upon  which  both  the  Anglo-Oerman  naval 
pact  and  the  Polish-German  agreement  were  made.  So  now  we 
see  the  Inst  bonds  between  axis  and  entente  broken  by  the  grave 
menace  to  European  peace. 

The  loss  of  the  Anglo-Oerman  naval  agreement  is  particularly 
serious,  as  this  pact  was  entirely  to  Britain's  advantage,  removing 
a  nightmare  of  a  naval  race  similar  to  that  which  culminated  in 
1914.  Now  this  one  sane  achievement  of  our  diploniatlc  relations 
with  resurgent  Germany  Is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  Polish  Intran- 
sigence. Hitler,  checked  in  his  ea.stem  exparusion  of  Oermsn  InUr- 
ests.  Is  showing  signs  of  turning  back  to  the  west  with  the  most 
ominous  consequences.  So  does  the  Goveriunent  blunder  ever  closer 
to  catastrophe. 

HnXER'S  OFTEB  TO  POLAND 

For  what  have  we  sacrificed  our  naval  security  In  the  North  Sea? 
The  answer  can  now  be  given  after  all  the  scaremongerlng  and 
panic  In  the  press  has  done  Its  worst.  In  his  speech  Hitler  gave 
the  ternw  of  the  proposal  he  made  to  Poland,  which  were  eminently 
rea.sonable. 

(1 )  D.^nzlg  to  return  to  the  Reich. 

(2)  Germany  to  have  a  road  and  railway  through  the  Corridor 
with  extraterritorial  rights  to  connect  EJast  Prussia  with  the  rest 
of  Germany. 

It  is  my  desire  to  interrupt  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Germany  requested  two  minor  privileges,  which  the  Engli.sh 
people  themselves  agree  were  no  more  than  right  and  Just. 
If  these  had  been  granted,  there  would  have  been  no  war  In 
Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  obligated  herself  to 
enter  into  a  25-ycar  nonaggression  pact,  which  would  have 
benefited  not  only  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and  other  cen- 
tral European  states,  but  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  British  Empire  itself.  Why  did  not  England 
accrpt  it?  I  shall  let  you  read  their  own  version  of  these 
negotiations: 

(3)  In  return  Germany — 

<l)  To  recognize  Polish  economic  rights  In  Danzig. 

(II)  To  guarantee  Poland  a  free  port  In  Danzig. 

(HI)  To  accept  the  frontiers  between  Germany  and  Poland  as 
final  (despite  the  fact  that  many  Germans  would  remain  under 
Polish  rule ) . 

(Iv)   To  conclude  a  new  25-year  nonaggreaslon  pact. 

(v)  To  have  the  Independence  of  Slovakia  guaranteed  con- 
jointly by  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  ending  the  provisional 
German  protectorate. 
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•LEMORANDCU    REGARDING    MONET    VALt^B 


I   110.000.000.000  to  apply  on  old-age  annuities.     We  could  have  ere- 
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Surely  no  rfftsonablp  man  U  going  to  argrip  that  t!iese  prcpopn^s 
wcrv  not  tlmHy  and  In  the  best  Jntrrpsts  of  European  peace  The 
Corridor,  dividing  ea«t  Prussia  from  Grmaany.  has  been  condemned 
by  all  pro(p-e«sive  opinion,  and  yet  Hitler  asked  not  for  Its  return 
U>  Germany  but  mfrelv  for  a  means  of  free  communication.  Dan- 
Elg  u  obvtouaJy  a  German  city  and  Its  return  to  Germany  is  already 
conceded  by  European  diplomacy,  and  yet  Hitler  was  prepared  to 
guarantee  Polish  right*  in  the  Danzlf?  port  Moat  astonishing  of 
all  waa  the  renunciation  of  German  control  of  Slovakia,  which  Is 
given  In  maps  published  by  Left  papers  &»  already  a  part  of  Greater 

Germany 

Hitler  for  once  had  tried  the  method  of  negotiation  so  highly 
pr«l.<Md  by  the  denu>cnitlc  governments  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  What 
was  the  result? 

MH-rrART  aEsisTANcr 

Poland  promptly  mobilized  her  army.  The  British  Government 
I  presumably  properly  informed  as  to  the  terms  pres.-nted  by  Ger- 
many |  l«»rtedly  offtrrd  a  guaranty  to  Poland  and  invited  Beck  t<j 
London  With  all  thl.s  enccura^fcment.  Poland  sent  a  flat  rejection 
of  the  German  propowUs  and  made  quite  footling  countersuggts- 
tlODS.  conoedin:<  nothlni; 

How  tluit  the  British  people  know  the  real  cause  of  all  the  fuss 
about  Polish  independence  we  may  expect  considerable  Indigna- 
tion It  is  quite  disgraceful  that  our  Government,  apparently  cut 
of  mere  pique  over  Czechoslovakia,  should  have  encouraged  the 
Poles  to  refxise  such  reasonable  terms  for  the  settlement  of  long- 
standing grievances,  especially  when  the  release  of  Slovakia  frcm 
German  domination  was  to  be  pained  In  return.  E\en  more  repre- 
hensible was  the  violent  campaign  In  the  press,  accusing  Germany 
of  all  s-^rra  of  designs  upon  Poland,  which  could  have  been  ended 
m  a  nmment  by  the  Government  publishing  the  real  German  pro- 
posals most  acceptable  to  reasonable  British  opinion. 

ENCIRCtXMENT  BT  STARVATION 

In  fact,  the  British  people  have  been  tricked  Into  acceptance  of 
encirclement  by  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  the  nature  of  Ger- 
man demand*  on  Poland  Hitlers  attempt  to  negotiate  on  out- 
standing and  universally  recognized  grievances  wa«  met  by  armed 
ffslstance  thrrugh  mfbiuzation  and  military  alliance,  without  the 
British  peopl.'  being  given  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  merits 
of  the  Oern.an  case  Secret  diplomacy  has  once  more  sabotaged 
European  peece 

It  l-<  all  very  well  for  Chamb"rlaln  to  claim  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  ■encircle"  Germany  by  proml5ing  a  pact  of  nonaggresslon. 
Military  alllunces  to  deny  Germany  even  the  most  reasonable  re- 
vision of  lcnT-n'CCKTnz'>d  pnevances  In  eastern  Europe  arising  out 
of  ths  notorl.  us  VersaiH-s  Tre  ity  are  encirclement  Trade  dele- 
(•tiona  to  purcha-^i"  raw  materl.ils  and  food^tufTs  from  eastern 
Kuropran  states,  which  we  have  in  abundance  In  cur  Einpirc.  are 

an    attempt    nt    what    has  been   called    appea.«ement    by   suffocp.tion. 

and  are  cnc!rc!(>ment.     As  Senator  Ptttman  said  recently  In  relation 

to  Air.erican  m.<ives  agam.'Jt  Germany: 
"Why  ■'hoct  a  man  when  you  can  starve  him  to  death?" 
E-  crclement  need  not  Involve  mllitan.-  attack.     It  may  operate 

more    surely   and    mere    fatally    by   denying   access   to   economic    re- 

»ourre«<  in  a  long  pr-H^ess  of  virtual  starvation.     But  will  80.000.0O0 

Oerm.ans   and    their   70.000.000   central    E^:^cpean    allies   and    aaso- 

dates  wait  until  they  arc  Jtarved  out? 

The   Government    U    r.ipidly    cre.iting    an    explo«;lve    situation    In 

which   »sr  bocrmes   Inevitable       When   will   the   British   people  call 

a  halt  to  this  madness? 

A     BASTS     or     NECtTTlAnOM 

Hitlers  spt^ch  was  extremely  sarcastic  and  even  bitter,  but  he 
did  not  shut  the  door  upon'  future  negotiation  Both  Anglo- 
Oerman  and  Polish-German  agrt'ements  can  be  renewed  by  mu- 
tual arrangement,  and  Hitler  is  obviously  prepared  to  enter  Into 
a  conference  on  out^<tanding  difficulties  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
British  per.iple  to  ln.si.st  up<in  a  real  effort  for  peace.  As  It  is 
obvious  that  we  were  tricked  Into  encirclement  over  Poland,  so 
now  we  can  demand  a  review  of  this  mistaken  policy  in  the  light  of 
a  general  European  settlement. 

Moslev  has  already  laid  d^wn  the  basis  of  such  a  settlement  In 
four  sirnple  points     They  are  as  follwsi 
(It    Disinterest  In  the  east  of  Europe 
(21    Disarmament  In  the  west  of  E^irope 
(3 1    Return   of   the   mandated   colonics   we   do   not   need 
(4)    Development    of    that    quarter    of    the    whole    globe    which 
belongs  to  us — the  glorious  heritage  of  British  Etaplre 

EIVISION    or    VERSAILLES 

The  fact  Is  that  peace  can  only  be  a.«isured  by  a  complete  and 
final  revi.slon  of  Versailles.  What  "does  this  Involve?  Versailles  had 
one  fundamental  basis — vae  vlctls.  Almost  all  Us  provisions  were 
drafted  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  German  people  down  and 
preventing  them  ever  attaining  world  Influence.  If  Versailles  Is  to 
go.  and  no  progressive  mind  has  thought  otherwise,  then  the  Ger- 
man people  must  return  to  world  influence  equivalent  to  their 
numbers  and  cultural  attainments.  They  must  have  colonics  like 
other  European  powers,  and  lacking  the  lmi>er1al  domain  of  Britain 
cr  France  some  sphere  of  influence  among  the  backward  peoples  of 
eastern  Europe,  who  a*  agrarian  states  have  such  a  fundamental 
need  of  close  economic  cooperation  with  a  great  industrial  nation 
like  Germany  In  order  to  develop  their  resovirces. 

Wb.<»t  objection  is  there  to  such  a  settlement,  which  would  give 
an  outlet  to  German  energies  in  a  direction  lecst  I'.kely  to  conflict 
with  ovir  own?  Russia  and  her  red  friends  in  western  Europe  are 
no  doubt  alarmvHl  at  Hitler  s  Drcuig   uach  Osten,  but  that  U  no 


concern  of  Britain  or  the  ETmplre.  especially  when  communism  has 
been  the  bitterest  enemy  of  British  Empire. 

THE    FEAR    COMPLXX 

The  only  valid  objection  Is  based  upon  fear,  which  is  always  the 
gravest  cause  of  war.  A  stronger  Germany  would  menace  Britain. 
Considering  the  vast  extent  and  resources  of  the  Einplre,  why 
should  70.COO.000  white  Britons  and  500.000.000  colored  subjects  fear 
Germany?  This  Is  an  admission  of  democratic  weakness  under 
flnancial  exploitation  when  faced  by  the  unity  and  efficiency  of 
national  socialism  In  Germany. 

Instead  of  seeking  allies  among  the  backward  peoples  of  eastern 
Etirope  to  hamper  German  growth  and  help  defend  Britain,  we 
should  set  our  own  house  in  order.  Growing  German  power  can 
be  easily  offset  by  developing  British  power  by  modern  methods. 
The  democratic  system  must  go.  Financial  power  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  national  will.  Then  we  can  take  our  stand  on  our 
own  ground  in  western  E^irope  as  the  strong  man  armed,  and  build 
a  greater  Britain  more  than  able  to  hold  Its  own  with  Hitler's 
greater  Germany. 

I  have  inserted  in  this  Record  three  articles  published  In 
an  Enplish  paper,  which  I  am  reasonably  sure  is  not  sub- 
sidized by  the  international  financiers,  but  is  instead  a  publi- 
cation that  represents  the  viewpoint  of  what  I  have  often 
referred  to  as  the  middle  class  or  common  people.  I  prefer 
to  listen  to  this  group,  for  in  the  final  decision  it  is  they 
that  set  all  nations  right. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  each  of  these  articles,  but 
I  shall  ask  you  to  read  them  instead,  for  they  are  thoupht- 
provoking  and  very  important  at  this  particular  time.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  these  articles  are  not  mine,  and 
I  am  not  responsible  for  them,  but  they  are  instead  published 
by  English  pt-ople  and  in  English  papers.  They  are  frt^  from 
American  interpretation.  In  other  words,  they  are  purely 
English. 


The  Money  I*robIem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1940 

Mr.  ALEIvANDE^^.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend and  revise  my  remaiks  in  the  Record.  I  submit  the 
following  letter  frcm  a  constituent,  Mr.  O.  M.  Thomason.  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  memorandum  regarding  our 
economic  distress  and  its  relation  to  the  Federal  monetary 
system. 

Due  to  thf^  hundreds  of  letters  and  other  messages  I  have 
received  regarding  this  angle  of  our  national  problems.  I 
submit  the  article,  as  I  know  there  is  great  interest  in  the 
matter: 

WiLLESNiE.  Minn  .  February  7,  1940. 
Hon   John  G    Ale-;andeh. 

Hcntse   of   Revresentattvex,    Washington,   D.   C. 

My  De.\r  Sir:  Mr.  T.  O  Fredells  letter  to  you  led  me  to  set  down 
a  few  figures  which  I  pass  on  to  you.  I  read  very  closely  what  so 
many  Members  have  to  say  about  economy,  and  am  made  to 
smile  derisively  at  times. 

The  repetition  that  'we  can't  afford  It"  sent  me  to  documents 
tending  to  show  that  we  can  afford  It — can  afford  most  anything. 
The  difficulty  lies  not  In  Inability  to  produce  good.s  but  the  inability 
to  distribute  them.  Our  Inability  to  distribute  them  arises  out  of 
our  f:illure  to  provide  the  means  by  which  distribution  Is  effected. 

Such  means  Is  purely  technical — the  same  as  production  Is 
technical.  What  Is  physically  possible  can  be  made  monetarily 
possible.  We  regulate  physical  productlcn.  but  permit  monetary 
supply  to  seek  Its  own  level  The  two  should  be  made  to  syn- 
chronize at  a  regulated  and  controlled  price  level. 

Why  Is  Con^c<=s  so  strict  in  guarding  the  weights  and  measures, 
yet  so  negligent  In  regulating  the  value  of  money? 

These  are  questions  that  keep  coming  up   In   my  mind 

As  a  means  of  trying  to  stimulate  a  little  different  thinking. 
you  have  m.y  permission  to  cause  to  be  Inserted  In  the  Rixord  the 
attached  letter. 

To  note  the  flvictuatlon  of  prices  see  Senator  ELMa  Thomas* 
chart.  As  money  becomes  dearer,  through  scarcity,  prices  go  down. 
Dollars  go  up  in  value  because?  they  are  scarce  compared  to  c:oods. 
The  dollar  is  now  l  326.  while  the  price  level  is  around  70.  This  is 
something  Congrers  mi:st  regulate. 

Yours  sincerely,  «.  ,.   - 

O.  M.    IHOMASON. 


6.-,G  APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

«..,.  .-.•f.m.n -^      We  Challenge  all  of  the  above  and  invite  those       an  unfriendly  State  administration  was  trying  to  do  his  pet  co-pera- 
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MXMORANDCU    RECAROING    UOMST    VALtm 

FSBRUART   7.    1940. 

Hon.  John  G.  ALZxAMDm. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  The  dally  rising,  unllmbering,  and  biasing  away  at 
our  "mounting  debts"  up>on  the  part  of  many  Congressmen  Indi- 
cates a  misunderstanding  of  the  "nature"  of  our  economy  Ours 
Is  an  economy  of  debt,  not  of  credit.  The  only  way  we  can  have 
**pro«perlty"  is  by  going  In  debt.  All  our  money  Is  "borrowed  '  Into 
existence.  If  all  our  debts  were  paid,  both  public  and  private, 
there  wouldn't  be  a  dime  In  circulation. 

I'm  not  going  to  drag  out  the  bugaboo  of  inflation.  The  bank- 
ers keep  that  dangling  tyfore  otir  frightened  eyes  all  the  time. 
But  I  wUl  say  that  scarce  money  means  dear  money,  hence  low 
prices.  The  "founding  fathers."  of  whom  we  hear  much  and  do 
little,  knew  the  d  fference  In  "fixed"  weights  and  measxires  and 
"regulated  '  money  value.  Money  value  Is  determined  by  its  cir- 
culating quantity  relative  to  the  quantity  of  goods.  As  Indtistry 
expands  circulating  money  volume  (w  credit),  must  Increase  pro 
rata  or  there  wUl  be  a  disparity  In  relative  values. 

THK   RECtTLATED   DOIXAR 

Due  to  unscientific  monetary  control  (by  private  money  mak- 
ers), the  commodity  price  level  In  1914  was  68  and  dollar  value 
1.46.  Due  to  Inflation,  during  the  war.  by  1920  commodities  were 
up  to  1.87.  according  to  Government  statistics,  and  dollars  down 
tc  64.  Then  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  caUed  for  payment  of  some 
$18,000,000,000  m  loans,  and  prices  nose  dived  while  dollars  soared 
and  the  two  met  at  approximately  100.  By  1927  the  deflation  set 
In  operation  In  1920  began  to  "take"  and  dollars  rose  to  1.67  in 
1933.  whUe  commodities  were  h&ck  to  64.  All  this  fluctuation  comes 
from  one  cause — unscientific  "regulation"  of  the  value  (which  Is 
determined  by  circulating  quantity)    of  money. 

All  this  chaos  and  confusion  helps  to  direct  men's  minds  on  our 
debts,  Lcnce  on  expenditures,  and  seta  up  the  cry  to  economize. 
It  releases  tearful  exhortations  to  save  and  pinch  even  while  peo- 
ple are  In  need  of  food  and  clothing — of  which  we  have  a  poten- 
tial abundance  We  do  not  have  an  actual  abundance  because  we 
are  frightened  at  debt      Frightened  at  debt  luider  a  debt  economy. 

WHEN  MXN  WOKE  SILK  SHIRTS 

We  drag  out  the  $50  000.000.000  the  first  World  War  cost  us  and 
dangle  that  t>efore  horrified  eyes.  But  that  did  represent  some- 
thing. We  did  produce,  even  If  to  destroy.  Men  worked  and  got 
good  wages,  even  If  they  paid  some  of  the  money  for  silk  shirts 
(sUk  shirts  are  more  comfortable  than  flour-sack  shirts).  The 
fifty  billions  the  war  cost  us  was  not  a  total  loss  No  farms  were 
forecloeed  on.  No  doles  were  tossed  out.  Few  Idle  men  were  de- 
teriorating and  being  Innoculated  with  "subversive  '  doctrines. 

So  let's  dismiss  that  insignificant  sum  and  take  a  look  at  another 
economic  wa.ste — a  total  loss — with  compound  Interest.  The  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee,  authorized  by  Congress,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  its  June  1939  report,  page  2.  column  2 — turn  and  read 
it.  you  Congressmen— makes  a  sensational  statement.  Bluntly,  it 
estimates — conservatively,  too:  perhaps  short  by  $50,000.000.000 — 
that  in  the  6  years  between  1929  and  1937.  due  to  nonuse  of  man- 
power, machines,  and  resources,  the  Nation  suffered  an  economic 
loss  of  1200.000,000.000.  Tliat  Is  four  times  as  much  as  our  loss 
in  the  war  It  amounts  to  $10,000  for  each  hour  since  the  birth 
of  Christ.  It  would  have  paid  for  four  times  all  the  automobiles 
and  trucks  made  in  the  United  States  since  1900.  It  equals  all  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  Nation — seven  times  the  value  of  all  our 
farms,  or  five  limes  the  value  of  all  our  factories,  or  seven  times  the 
value  of  all  our  railroads. 

WZ    LOST    $200,000,000,000 

I  notice  (H.  Doc  No.  272),  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Roads 
(April  27.  1939).  that  to  build  six  transnation  two-way  and  four- 
way  highways — three  north  and  south  and  three  east  and  west — 
across  the  country  would  cost  $2,899,800,000.  Congress  will  debate 
long  and  loud  about  where  the  money  Is  to  come  from.  And  yet 
the  $200.000.000.(XK)  would  build  over  400.000  miles  of  such  roads. 
But  not  one  pennv  of  that  vast  possible  wealth  ever  saw  the  light 
of  day.  The  goods  were  not  produced  because  there  was  no  market 
for  them.  There  was  no  market  because  of  empty  pockets.  We 
are  no  better  off  than  we  were  in  the  hand-tool  days.  Then  we 
were  poor  because  we  couldn't  produce.  Now  we  are  poorer  because 
we  don't  know  how  to  distribute,  hence  do  not  produce. 

Let's  break  down  that  vast  sum  some  more.  We  could  have 
wired  for  electricity  9.400.000  homes  at  a  cost  of  $2,933,000,000  and 
had  $7,050,000,000  left  to  apply  on  old-age  pensions.  We  could 
have  paid  off  the  farm-mortgage  debt  of  the  Nation,  aggregating 
$7,645,000,000.  and  had  $22,933,000,000  left  to  apply  on  old-age 
pensions — not  doles.  We  could  have  Installed  bathrooms  In  5.750,- 
000  homes  nt  a  cost  of  $2,875,000,000  and  had  $8,525,000,000  left  to 
apply  on  old-age  annuities. 

Loerr  ovra  s.ooo  schoolhotjses 

We  could  have  set  up  educational  endowments  of  $3.000.000.000 — 
twice  the  amount  of  such  present  endowments — and  had  $3,000- 
000.000  left  to  apply  on  annuities  for  the  Nations  aged.  We  could 
have  built  four  $250,000  schoolhouses  In  every  county  In  the  Nation 
and  had  $11,019,000,000  left  to  apply  on  security  for  the  aged.  We 
could  have  built  a  million-dollar  airport  In  every  county  In  the 
United  States  at  a  total  cost  of  $3,073,000,000  and  had  $11,019,000,000 
left  to  apply  on  old-age  pensions. 

We  could  have  doubled  the  $6,000,000,000  we  spent  for  soll- 
eroBlon  prevention,  making  it  ten  bilUons  Instead,  and  had  another 


$10,000,000,000  to  apply  on  old-age  annuities.  We  could  have  cre- 
ated a  trust  fund  paying  $300  a  month  to  each  deaf  and  blind 
person  In  the  United  States  totaling  $9,(XX).000,000  and  had  another 
$9,000,000,000  to  apply  on  retirement  aiinulUes  for  the  aged. 

COULD  HAVE  DOX7BLED  RSJET 

We  could  have  built  20  New  York  Trlborough  Bridges  and  3 
Panama  Canals  at  a  cost  of  $2.256  000.000.  and  had  another 
$2  258  000.000  to  apply  on  old-age  annuities.  We  could  have  dou- 
bled the  relief  and  recovery  program,  making  It  $37,374,708,000  (for 
the  6-year  period)  instead  of  half  that,  and  had  another  $37,374.- 
708.000  to  apply  on  old-age  pensions.  We  could  have  set  up  an 
endowment  fund  of  $1,536,752,000  to  maintain  a  League  of  Nations 
and  a  World  Court  combined  and  had  another  $1,536,732,000  left 
to  apply  on  old-age  dividends. 

In  other  words,  after  paying  all  the  sums  named  above  (out  of 
what  we  loet  by  nonprcductlon  In  6  years),  we  could  have  had  left 
to  apply  on  old-age  pensions,  retirement  dividends,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  It.  a  grand  total  of  $117,707,460,000.  Divide  that 
by  6  years  and  we  have  $19,519,576.666  86  per  year,  or  $1,626.386  88 
a  mouth,  which  would  give  each  one  of  8.000,000  elders  $20333 
noonthly. 

NOT   CRACKPOT  OR   TTPOPIAN 

There  Is  nothing  fantastic,  crackpwt.  or  Utopian  about  those  fig- 
ures. They  are  authoritative  and  reliable — furnished  by  conserva- 
tive departments  of  the  Government.  The  only  amazing  thing  Is 
that  we  do  not  blush  with  shame  at  the  realization  That  shame 
should  arise  out  of  the  admitted  fact  that  we  could  have  produced 
that  amount  of  wealth,  In  addition  to  what  we  did  produce,  yet  did 
not  do  it. 

The  alibi  that  the  volume  of  circulating  money  did  not  Justify 
such  production  is  childish.  Wliht  Is  physically  possible  can  be 
easily  made  financially  possible.  The  physical  problem,  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  abundance,  has  been  solved,  at  least  poten- 
tially. The  line  between  necessary  scarcity  and  po.ssible  plenty 
(physically),  was  crossed  In  1909.  At  that  time  technology  came  to 
man's  rescue  and  said.  "Here,  let  me  do  that.  You  take  a  rest." 
But  man's  troglodyte  mind  refused  to  let  his  nimble  bands  (which 
had  become  electric  hands,  steel  hands),  do  the  work.  As  a  result 
etarving,  naked,  houseless  man  goes  about  the  streets  throwing 
ashes  on  his  bowed  head  walling  to  stop  the  machine,  destroy  the 
machine — dump  fruits,  plow  under  crops,  kill  pigs — give  us  back  the 
band  tools  of  the  caveman 

All  this  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  believe  that  wise 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  says  Congress  shall  regulate  the 
value  of  money. 

Yours  sincerely,  - 

O.  M.  Thomason, 

WiUemie,  Minn, 

I  invite  further  advice  and  suggestions. 


The  Pure-Streams  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8. 1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  OUTDOOR   AMERICA 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Spesdcer,  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therewith  an  editorial  on 
the  pure-streams  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota,  Karl  Mxtndt.  This  editorial  was  written  by 
Kenneth  A.  Reid.  conservation  director  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  and  it  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  Outdoor 
America.  This  editorial  presents  a  strong  case  for  Congress- 
man MuNDTS  bill,  and  I  hoF>e  that  all  those  Members  who  are 
interested  in  the  elimination  of  stream  pollution  will  read  ttie 
following  remarks: 

[Prom  Outdoor  America] 

On  January  17,  Congressman  Mundt  reintroduced  the  league's 
pure-streams  bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Hou.se  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  with  the  new  numt)er,  H  R.  7971.  Representing  6 
years  of  legislative  experience,  It  gives  the  utmost  consideration  both 
to  State  control  agencies  and  polluters;  yet  It  maintains  In  the  back- 
ground for  use  when  existing  agencleii  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
function  the  Federal  authority  so  essential  to  accomplishment. 

Many  loose  charges  have  been  made  against  the  Mundt  bill  to  the 
effect  that  It  was  "drastic,"  that  It  "Ignored  and  supplanted  State 
control  agencies,"  "required  complete  elimination  of  all  pollution 
Immediately  under  threat  of  criminal  proaecuUoo,"  and  ■iinUar 
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»c»re  tftfmt-nt*  We  challcnpp  nil  of  the  above  and  Invite  those 
who  continue  to  make  Ihrm  to  chcose  their  own  clrwsincation — 
Ignorance  of  the  fact*  or  deliberate  mL^rtpresentatlon  of  them. 

The  \aKtt9  ha«  not  changed  since  the  league  8tart«l  the  present 
Federal  pure-slreama  movement  In  DecemtH-r  1D34  with  the  Dcrn- 
Loneigan  conference  On  the  one  side  rcprcsontlng  th.s  original 
movement  for  uniform  and  Nation-wide  control  of  pcilution  we 
have  the  Mundt  bill,  supported  by  conservationists:  opposing  It 
under  the  excu.^  of  more  study  and  lnvestl(?ation.  but  with  no  con- 
trol authority  whatever,  we  have  the  Biirkley  bill,  supported  by  the 
stirne  industrial  polluters  who  have  alway:*  opposed  every  construc- 
tive attempt  to  abate  their  pollution. 

Undoubtedly  many  wtU-meaning  but  uninformed  people  have 
hoiwatly  support,  d  the  Barkley  bill  under  the  erroneous  belief  that 
It  afforded  soiue  control  over  pollution  But  the  real  !e.»rt' rs  of  this 
cppi.6!tton  movement  support  it  because  they  know  full  well  that 
It  has  none.  and.  further,  that  Its  passage  v.-culd  constitute  the  best 
possible  Iniurarcc  against  their  fear  of  an  e!I<"ctlve  b»ll. 

Thone  who  would  block  the  public  demand  by  passage  of  a  subter- 
fuge bill  claim  that  no  further  control  of  pollution  is  desirable  or 
nectb8.iry.  and  that  polluters  are  wilUng  and  nr.r.lous  to  clean  up 
with  the  friendly  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  can  understand  a  child's  belief  In  fairy  tales,  but  to  expect 
Inlellfrent  adults  who  know  the  history  and  status  of  pollution  to 
5Ub*rribe  to  such  doctrines  Is  a.skmg  too  much. 

Polluters  have  always  had  the  opportunity  to  act  volunt.irlly. 
Most  States  have  had  antipollution  laws  on  their  books  for  years 
and  eome  of  them  contain  adequate  authority  U  enforced  State 
and  Fcdml  bureaus  have  studied  the  subject  Intensively  for  more 
than  25  years  and  already  have  more  factual  data  than  could  be 
U8e<l  In  an  active  abatement  progri-.m  during  th?  next  decade. 
And  flnallv  for  more  than  fi  years.  Federal  ^ants  and  loans  have 
been  available  to  munlcipalltie.s  for  sewage-treatment  works.  Yet 
pollution  remains  a  majT  national  problem. 

What  do  the  opposition  forces  propose  to  do  about  It?  They 
prop:  »e  89  a  n-midy  the  Barkley  bill  which  relies  entirely  en  volun- 
tary action  and  continuation  of  existing  agencies  and  methods. 
They  point  to  existing  treatment  plants  as  evidence  that  no  addl- 
tlonrJ  authority  is  needed 

Polluters  who  have  cleaned  up  and  polluters  who  have  not  are 
two  different  birds.  The  former  have  proved  that  th?y  arc  sus- 
ceptible to  existing  control  agencies,  but  unfortunately  our  present 
problem  Involves  only  the  lattt-r  These  are  largely  the  recalcitrants 
who  by  their  continued  pcllutlcn  have  proved  their  Immunity  to 
existing  agencies  and  methods  these  many  years,  and  who  obviously 
have  no  intention  of  doing  anything  about  their  pollution  unless 
forced  to  by  some  additional  authority 

The  Mundt  bill  contains  that  additional  authority,  the  Barkley 
bill  does  not  The  Mundt  bill  squarely  faces  realities  with  a  prac- 
tical remedy,  the  Barkloy  bill  would  merely  preserve  the  status  quo. 
If  every  Member  of  Congress  would  take  the  time  to  compare 
the  two  bills  we  would  have  no  doubt  of  a  satisfactory  outcome, 
bvit  due  to  misunderstanding  and  bad  advice,  thf  B^irkley  bill  is 
now  on  the  House  calendar  and  may  be  up  for  a  vote  any  day 
while  the  Mundt  biH  Is  still  in  commitHHv 

The  cause  nf  pure  streams  demands  that  the  Barkley  bill  be 
it*>pptd.  Tliat  is  neces-sary.  preluninary  to  passage  of  the  Mundt 
bill^-and  the  tune  for  action  is  now. 


Arkansas  Friendly  to  Co-ops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

i.V    .\RK.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Fibruary  8.  1940 


an  unfriendly  State  administration  was  trying  to  do  hi?  pet  coopera- 
tives wrong.  He  put  a  statement  In  the  Congression.\l  Record 
char?rlng  that  Arkanras  had  made  a  move  "calculated  to  cripple  If 
not  destroy  rural  electrification  by  pricing  a  tax  on  rural  power 
lines."  built  with  Federal  money. 

The  truth  Is  Arkansas  has  been  most  hospitable  to  the  Idea  or 
rural  electric  ccopcralives.  The  1937  lep»iature  passed  nn  act 
authorizing  the^r  creanizatton  which  was  suggested  by  the  Federal 
authorities  prcn'.ctlng  this  type  of  organization.  The  State  utilities 
commlFslcn  has  been  most  friendly  to  the  rural  c;>:perative8  and 
has  given  them  every  assistance  In  getting  started.  Tlie  private 
utiUtiea  In  the  State  have  not  fcupht  the  rural  cooperative?  at 
least  not  In  any  way  which  has  come  to  our  attention  On  the 
contrary,  thev  tell  the  rural  cx:peratlves  electric  energy  at  low 
prices.  The  private  utilities  ar/  glad  to  see  the  rural  cocpK-rative."? 
get  into  business.  They  mean  electric  consumers.  The  private 
utilities  cannot  extend  their  lines  Into  sparsely  settled  rural  areas 
unless  they  can  see  sufficient  business  at  sufficient  price  to  pay 
cpcr.itlnfi:  costs,  plus  taxes,  and  retire  the  whole  cost  of  the  Invest- 
mt  nt  The  rural  cooperative*  are  able  to  get  generous  Federal 
grants  and  loans,  which  materially  reduce  their  first  investment. 
ThL-y  can  provide  electric  service  to  areas  too  sparsely  settled  lor  the 
private  utilities  to  serve,  and  at  prices  the  private  utilities  cannot 
cfler 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  In  Arkansas  are  subject  to  taxation 
under  the  Constitution.  In  fact.  If  the  Constitution  were  strictly 
followed,  they  would  be  ta.xed  on  a  basis  fairly  comparable  with  the 
privately  owned  utility,  because  the  Constitntlcn  rrqi:ircs  unlforni 
taxation  on  the  ."ame  classes  of  property.  The  assessments  against 
the  cooperatives  are  very  low  and  so  far  none  of  the  cooperative 
clBcials  in  this  State  have  made  a  complaint  about  them. 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  FORT  SMITH  ( ARK  )  TIMiS-RECORD  OP 

JANUARY  29.   1940 


Mr.  CRAV'ENS.  Mr  Spraker.  pur5uant  to  the  leave  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Times- Record,  of  Port  Smith.  Ark.,  under 
date  of  Januarj-  29.  1940.  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
taxation  of  electric  cooperative  associations  in  Arkansas.  Tne 
edi;orlal  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark  )  Times  Record  of  January  29,  1940) 

AMX..KHSAS  mUNDLT   TO  CO-OPS 

Congressman  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  turned  loose  bitter  criticism 
of  Arkansaa  in  a  public  statement  the  other  day  without  knowing 
his  facts 

The  Mississippi  Congressman  Is  an  ardent  advocate  of  rural  elec- 
trification. Someone  told  him  that  the  cooperative  rural  electrifi- 
cation projects  m  Arkansas  are  tjelng  assessed  for  taxation  by  the 
Stale  corporaUon  commis^on.  so  he  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that 


I'ack  Up  This  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OK   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  we  may 

understand  that  warfare  in  England  is  not  unanimous,  I  shall 

quote  from  the  Dec€ml)er  7,  1939,  issue  of  Acticn.     This  is 

generally  known,  but  m  no  sense  dees  information  of  this  sort 

appear  in  our  own  daily  papers.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 

daily  press,  for  some  reason  or  another,  is  a  b  gger  and  better 

booster  of  war  in  Europe  than  the  press  of  England. 

Pack  Up  This  War — Htpocrisy  E.xposed — What  Abovt  Agcrfssiom 

Now? 

Russia  has  Invaded  Finland.  She  has  no  excuse  for  doing  this. 
She  cannot  in  the  name  of  nationality  claim  that  she  rescues  Rus- 
sians from  Finnish  rule;  sh3  cannot  claim  that  she  needs  living 
space 

When  the  Soviet  give  as  a  reason  for  their  acticn  the  conditions 
In  Finland,  the  same  reason  would  enable  them  to  Invade  any 
country  whose  government  they  disapproved,  and  to  lmpo."ie  upon 
that  country  a  Soviet  Republic  by  force  of  arnvs.  In  fact,  they  take 
this  action  aeainsi  Finland  instead  of  a  great  power  merely  because 
she  is  small  and  weak 

Their  rea.sons  are  nakedly  Imperialist  and  strategic 

The  capital  of  Flr.land  was  ln\mediately  bombed  and  civilians 
were  killed  An  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Finland,  according  to  the 
Daily  Herald,  demanding  that — 

■Finland  mii.st  surrender  to  Russia  before  3  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  otherwise  Helsinki  and  all  the  bigger  towns  N^iU  be  razeU 
to  the  ground  " 

As  a  result  even  the  Dally  Herald  Is  moved  to  say: 

■"This  is  as  cpen  and  unashamed  a  piece  of  aggreaeion  by  a 
great  power  against  a  small  one  as  any  In  the  sorry  story  of  Inter- 
national anarchy." 

What.  then,  is  the  attitude  of  government  and  parties?  Mr, 
Chamberlain  stated  the  attitude  of  the  government: 

'They  deeply  regret  this  fresh  attack  on  a  small  Independent 
nation,  which  must  result  in  fresh  suffering  and  loss  of  life  to  inno- 
cent people  " 

Not  a  voice  In  Parliament  was  raised  demanding  action  against 
Russia.  "They  regret":  that  Is  all  that  Finland  got  to  help  her. 
But  Poland  has  the  whole  might  of  Britain  and  France  placed  at 
her  command  for  a  bloody  war  Why  the  difference?  Why  in  the 
eyes  of  financial  democracy  is  the  crime  of  Russia  so  much  less 
than  that  of  Germany?  Is  it  l)ecause  Germany  desired  to  free  the 
German  city  of  Oanzig  and  many  other  Germans  from  Polish  rule, 
while  Russia's  reasons  are  merely  strategic?  Is  that  the  difference 
which  secured  for  Germany  a  war  and  for  Russia  a  trade  pact? 

While  this  crime  was  t)elng  planned  Russia  received  a  bouquet 
as  well  as  a  trade  pact  from  the  Prime  Miiiistcr  of  Britain  After 
the   Soviet   bad  forced   their  way  Into   Poland,   Latvia,   Lithuania, 
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Is  to  the  contrary.    At  the  present  time  I  am  engaged  In  ald- 
incF  tho  evtoncinn  of  rnnnprfltivp  electric  facilities  and  in  the 
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and  Estonia,  and  only  a  month  before  they  finally  tnvedod  Fin- 
land. Chamberlain  was  still  deceiving  I^mself  that  the  Soviet  meant 
to  "prevent  a^^gresfcion."  and  this  abstirdlty  was  dutifully  cheered 
by  his  Conservative  followers: 

"I  remember  that  in  an  earlier  speech,  on  May  31.  M.  Molotov 
Issued  a  warning  that  his  Government  would  not  be  drawn  into 
International  conflicts.  He  said  also  on  that  occasion:  We  stand 
for  the  catise  of  peace  and  for  the  prevention  of  any  sort  of  develop- 
ment of  aggression."  That  is  also  the  position  of  His  ^'aJt•^ty  s  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  am  not  disposed  to  disturb  myself  over  the  ftights 
of  fat^cy  in  which  M  Molotov  Indulged  when  describing  the  aims  of 
the  Allies."     (Prime  Minister — Hansard,  February  10.  1939.) 

At  the  same  time  Halifax  was  busy  finding  excuses  for  Russia's 
action  in  Poland.  He  stated  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  October  27: 
"They  would  never  have  taken  that  action  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  not  started  it."  Will  he  now  answer  this  question:  Did 
Germany  start  the  attack  on  Finland?  If  not.  what  fresh  excuse 
will  he  find  for  his  Soviet  friends?  But  Halifax  at  his  most  fatuous 
cannot  compare  with  his  new  colleague.  Churchill,  who  as  recently 
as  April  3  last  observed: 

"No  one  can  say  that  there  Is  not  a  solid  Identity  of  Interest 
betv.-e^n  the  western  democracies  and  Soviet  Ru.'wia,  and  we  must 
do  nothing  to  obstruct  the  natural  play  of  that  identity  of  interest. 
•  •  •  Rumania.  Poland,  the  Baltic  States  all  foel  easier  because 
this  great  mass  of  Russia  is  friendly  behind  them  and  lies  there  in  a 
broad  support."     (House  of  Commons,  April  3.  col.  2502.  vol.  345.) 

Can  anyone  pretend  much  longer  that  thCoe  men  are  fit  to  govern 
a  great  nation  in  a  great  age? 

Will  any  supporters  of  financial  democracy  answer  this  further 
question  If  they  can? 

According  to  their  own  principles,  have  they  any  conceivable 
excuse  for  not  fighting  Ru.ssla  now  on  behalf  of  a  small  nation,  as 
th?y  claim  to  have  fought  Gtrmany  for  a  small  nation?  Th:'y  have 
no  excuse — their  attitude  toward  Russia  makes  their  statements  and 
action  acalnst  Germany  pure  hypocrisy. 

The  German  war  is  finally  exposed  for  what  It  is — a  financial 
and  political  vendetta  E\ery  word  that  British  Union  uttered  Is 
prcved  true  up  to  the  hilt. 

BRITISH    t;NION    A  Till  ODE 

What  then  Is  our  attitude  toward  the  Rur-slan-Finnish  war? 
Again  we  pursue  our  long-declared  policy  with  unswerving  con- 
ristency.  Britons  fight  for  Britain  only — we  mind  Britain's  busi- 
ness It  Is  the  principle  of  the  parties  in  parliament  to  interfere 
in  every  quarrel  that  i.s  going;  it  is  not  our  principle.  We  only 
fi?ht  when  the  life  and  Interest  of  Britain  or  Brlti.sh  Empire  is 
threatened.  We  are  only  interested  In  this  ca.se  because  it  exposes 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  political  conspiracy  to  sacrifice  British  life 
and  Britain's  safetv  In  the  quarrels  of  Jewish  finance. 

The  interest  of  Britain  In  this  matter  Is  only  very  indirect.  As 
was  pointed  cut  In  a  previous  article,  it  is  probable  that  Russia 
has  committed  four  out  of  her  five  acts  of  aq:gresslon  In  the  last 
3  months  (Latvia.  E.«:tonia.  Lithuania,  and  Finland)  in  order  to 
fortify  her'  rear  in  the  west  aealnst  counterattack  before  che 
attacks  British  Empire  in  the  east. 

In  fact,  more  rea.son  exists  for  Britain  to  intervene  in  Finland 
than  In  Poland,  hut  certainly  not  siiffl"lent  reason  to  warrant  any 
departure  from  British  Union's  policy.  Free  from  the  western 
quarrel.  v,ith  calm  and  confidence  we  would  await  any  Russian 
attack  on  Er;t:sh  Empire  in  the  east.  We  cannot  run  around  the 
world  nipplni?  in  the  bud  possible  preparations  to  attack  us — we 
must  be  sufficiently  strong  and  prepared  to  be  able  to  crush  any 
attack   when    It  comes. 

Thf^refore.  British  Union  would  Intervene  neither  In  Poland  nor 
Ir  Finland.  We  defend  Britain  and  British  Empire  alone  But  to 
those  politicians  who  blatantly  before  the  world  now  betray  every 
principle  for  which  thev  ever  pretended  to  stand,  we  say: 

"Your  hvpocrlsy  stinks  to  heaven — you  are  exposed  for  what 
you  are.     Make  way  for  th^  British  people  and  a  British  peace." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  quote  from  this 
publication.  Action,  which  is  published  In  England.  I  shall 
neither  take  from  it  nor  add  to  it,  but  let  the  article  speak 
for  itself. 

Mr.  Speakf'r.  in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Times,  January  28.  an 
article  appeared  with  the  title  '"Keep  Out  of  Peace,  United 
States  Told": 

London.  January  27. — "Let  America  do  what  she  will  about  the 
war.  but  for  God"8  sake  don't  let  her  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  peace."'  A    F    Herbert,  humorist  and  novelist,  pleaded  today. 

"Last  time  she  left  us  with  a  large  baby,  calling  it  the  League  of 
Nations. ••  said  Herbert,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  at  a  London  Press 
Club  luncheon  "Now  she  is.  I  understand,  busily  dressing  up  its 
poor  little  corpse  and  calling  it  a  Federal  Union. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  once  again  after  the  war  she  v.lll  pop  off 
home  again  the  moment  the  child  begins  to  yell.     No,  sirree!" 

8uch  expression  as  this  no  doubt  is  Intended  to  be  humor- 
ous. However,  the  League  of  Nations  was  nut  our  infant,  and 
neither  is  the  Federal  Union,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
lathered  by  Clarence  Streit.  In  view  of  this,  and  so  that  we 
may  have  a  better  understanding  of  this  new  attempt  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  a  world  league,  I  shall  quote  from 
an  English  paper  Action: 
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rrUERAL  UNION  EXAMINED 

(By  Oswald  Moslcy) 

It  Is  a  dreary  business  to  review  the  chickens  which  the  Idocloguea 
are  always  counting  before  they  are  hatched.  It  is  dreary  because 
the  whole  process  is  so  remote  from  reality  at  a  moment  when  onlv 
reality  counts.  Why  then  do  it?  For  one  reason,  and  one  reason 
alcne.  To  have  a  look  at  these  dream  chickens  gives  us  at  least 
a  reflection  of  what  certain  people  desire  and.  therefore,  aflordi 
us  some  idea  of  what  other  people  are  dninR.  The  chickens  which 
are  being  counted  .so  carefully  are  the  peace  terms  which  they  wish 
to  Impose  on  Europe  after  the  easy  and  speedy  defeat  of  Germany 
and  the  final  "overthrow  of  Hitler."  At  present  scores  of  busy  little 
men  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  new  world  they 
arc  going  to  create  after  the  war.  Most  of  them  are  still  as  much 
the  pri.soners  of  their  idle  wishes  and  feeble  fantasies  as  they  have 
been  for  the  last  half  century  or  more.  Through  two  or  three 
generations  they  have  chattered;  and  they  will  chatter  to  the  end. 
The  only  strong  feeling,  let  alone  strong  action,  that  they  have 
ever  experienced.  Is  evoked  by  their  fear  of  anyone,  at  any  time, 
actually  doing  any  of  the  thliigs  about  which  they  have  talked  for 
so  long.  Most  of  them  would  be  horrified  If  the>  were  made  to 
see  what  they  were  roally  doing  now.  or  to  realize  the  nature  of  tho 
forces  which  their  easy  talk  may  really  benefit.  For  some  cf  the 
most  sinister  forces  In  the  world  may  benefit  from  the  cheap 
chatter  of  some  of  the  silliest  and  most  Innocent  types  which  even 
the  decline  of  democracy  has  produced. 

In  analyzing  federal  tmion  and  its  results.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  clerir  that  I  do  not  accu.se  all.  or  even  most,  of  its  devotees  of 
any  sinister  motives.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  have  the 
very  best  intentions;  with  the  Ideologue  the  complaint  Ls  usually 
of  the  head  rather  than  of  the  heart.  Also  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  some  "eminent  statesmen"  who.  In  varying  degrees,  pay  tribute 
to  this  idea,  do  so  in  all  innocence  and  with  the  best  intention. 
Tlie  Idea  is  being  assiduously  circulated  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  politicians  who  are  always  at  a  loss  for  any  idea,  and  partic- 
ularly now  are  at  a  loss  for  any  war  aims,  should  eagerly  seize  any 
idea  that  might  put  a  little  uplift  into  their  flat  jjeroratltms. 
A  conservative,  for  Instance,  may  well  feel  the  necessity  for  some- 
thing a  little  more  definite  and  Inspiring  at  this  grave  hour  than 
the  clarion  call  of  his  leader.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  In  the  last  debate 
on  November  27:  "I  say  now  that  none  cf  us  knows  how  long  this 
war  will  last,  none  of  us  knows  in  what  direction  It  will  develop, 
none  of  us  knows  when  It  is  ended  who  will  be  standing  by  cur 
side  and  who  will  be  against  us."  Such  a  bright  light  of  the  mind, 
and  such  a  clear  call  of  the  spirit,  may  be  too  acute  for  the  average 
Conservative.  They,  as  well  as  the  Labor  Party,  show  signs  of  .seek- 
ing refuge  In  federal  union.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  dream  about 
"after  the  war"  than  to  get  on  with  the  Job  cither  of  stopping  tho 
war  or  of  winning  it.  The  feeble  parano.ac  type  seeks  refuge  from 
reality  in  the  ro'^eate  Illusion  of  what  is  miscalled  a  mind.  This 
Is  the  eternal  refugee  of  the  spirit. 

AMERICAN    ORIGIN? 

What,  then.  Is  federal  union?  Like  some  other  afflictions  of  the 
British,  its  first  symptoms  apparently  cam?  from  America.  By  an 
extraordinary  coincidence  in  fact  it  comes  from  the  land  that  is 
blessed  by  the  pcssets.on  of  Wall  Street  How  entirely  untxpec'ed 
this  is  the  reader  will  obs°rve  from  a  description  of  the  proposal. 

In  brief,  we  understand  this  is  proposed :  The  nations  cf  the  world 
are  to  have  a  federal  union  on  the  lines  of  the  original  Prderation 
of  the  separate  American  States.  Each  nation"  is  to  surrender  much 
of  its  sovereign  right  to  a  central  international  authority.  In  par- 
ticular, nations  are  to  surrender  to  this  international  authority  the 
right  to  defend  themselves,  and  imperial  nations  such  as  ourselves 
are  to  surrender  to  the  international  authority  all  our  colonial 
empire.  Tlie  international  authority  will  have  an  International 
force  at  Its  disposal  resting  mainly  on  air  power  If  any  nation  is 
recalcitrant  or  challenges  in  any  way  this  International  authority. 
It  will  be  bombed  into  a  submi.ssion,  which,  alter  the  furrender  of  its 
o\i'n  forces  to  the  Internal icnal  authority,  it  wo;ild  be  powerless  to 
resist.  In  the  extreme-  of  this  proposal,  we  should  all  lose  national 
citizenship.  We  should  no  longer  be  Britons,  Frenchmen,  or  Ger- 
mans; we  would  be  citizens  of  federal  union! 

Such,  as  I  understand  It,  is  the  full  development  of  the  proposal. 
How  far  the  var.ous  parties  go  toward  supporting  all  or  part  ol  this 
extreme  the  reader  can  study  fcr  hlm'iclf  In  the  various  quotations 
which  the  editor  has  undertaken  to  supply.  It  is  at  least  apparent 
that  the  old  '  new  world  record"  of  the  last  war  has  been  touched 
up  in  some  degree  by  all  parties  with  the  new  federal  polish. 

Now.  who  benefit  from  this  jwlicy?  (Let  me  again  say  that  It  Is 
poss.ble  for  either  politicians  writers,  or  ordinary  citizens  generally 
to  f-iippcrt  It  m  entire  ignorance  of  the  results  )  I  say  without 
hesitation  that  the  Interest  which  would  benefit  from  "'federal 
union  "  policy  is  the  biggest  racket  which  Jewish  finance  has  yet 
attempted  to  swing  across  western  civilization.  They  have  done 
pretty  well,  these  usurers,  already;  they  hope  to  do  better.  They 
have  tied  Britain  down  to  an  international  system  a  hundred  years 
out  of  date.  They  have  even  entered  British  Empire  to  develop 
sweated  labor  of  the  Orient  to  undercut  the  standards  of  the  west 
which  gave  them  their  power  With  the  propaganda  of  the  money 
power  they  have  persuaded  the  British  to  pursue  their  quarrels 
which  had  no  earthly  Interest  to  the  British  people.  Now  they  go 
furthfr  They  want  our  colonies  that  they  may  carry  to  a  lucra- 
tive conclusion  the  Job  of  sweating  the  black  to  the  ruin  of  the 
white,  who  costs  too  much.  They  want  our  power  for  their  inter- 
national use  in  name  as  well  as  In  fact,  so  that  British  force  can 
never  again  be  used  for  BrlttBh  ends  but  only  for  tbeu:  ends. 
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or  more  cot'.structlve  purjxise  than  this  $15  a  month  that  goes  out  to 
these  vcung  Texas  men  and  women,  who  come  mostly  from  hard- 


After  all,  what  do  the  bulb  growers  of  the  far  Northwest  amount 
to?     It  Is  a  scant  population  out  here  at  tjo.st,  and  the  growers  are 
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UPEOOTTNG    PA-nUOnSM 

They  want  above  all  to  uproct  even  the  sense  of  patriotism 
and  natJonulltv  because  the  or^^anlzed  nation,  expressing  the  will 
of  a  great  people  Is  not  only  the  last  remaining  obstacle  In  their 
path  to  world  dominion,  but  the  last  poeplbiUty  or  any  chal- 
Irmre  to  their  power  when  such  a  people  decide*  to  win  freedom 
from  the  slavery  of  world  finance  Without  force  of  our  own  and 
confronted  bv  oTerwhrlmlng  international  fcrce  in  their  hands; 
without  colonies  of  our  own,  but  confronted  by  the  competition 
of  sweated  black  labor  exploited  by  them  In  what  were  our 
colonlea  without  the  right  even  to  call  ourselves  British,  let 
alone  to  ori?nnlw  what  otir  fathers  won  by  heroism,  and  trans- 
mitted to  men  with  the  manhood  to  hold  and  to  develop  the 
rrealrnt  heritage  on  earth:  without  strength,  without  Empire, 
without  name  what  should  we  be -slaves,  branded  before  our 
fa: hem  and   before   history  as  the  slaves  of  Jewish   finance 

••What  pr.)cf  have  ycu  of  those  beliefs?"  I  may  be  ai,ked 
I  answer  When  wc  see  a  crime  let  u«  seek  the  motive— who  bene- 
fits from  the  death  of  nations  as  much  as  th"  force  that  knows  no 
ration ■•  I  believe  that  any  .-^uch  International  fcrce  would  be 
controlled  by  international  Jewish  finance,  because  for  centuries 
they  have  been  organized  Internationally,  while  we  in  cur  days 
of  grratneM  and  happiness  have  always  been  organized  as  a 
nation  because  the  money  power  which  they  possess  Is  the  ex- 
isting and  ewmblished  international  force;  because  that  force 
has  ever  rviled  by  the  division  and  break-up  of  civilizations  from 
wllhm  and  because  the  sense  of  nutlcn  and  of  piitriotism  Is  the 
I»*t  conscious  entity  which  It  has  to  destroy  before  assumiiig 
world  dctnmlon.  

Taxation  of  Electric  Cooperatives  in  Arkansas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

OK   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1940 

Mr.  CRAVENS     Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent  address,  which 
appears  In  the  Record  of  January  25.  1940.  my  friend  the  dis- 
tinRulahed    and    earnest    gentleman    from    Missis.sippi     ;  Mr. 
PankinI  had  occasion  to  crittci7.e  taxation  by  Arkansas  tax- 
ing authorities  of  rural  electric  lines  constructed  and  main- 
taimni  by  cooperative  associations.    It  is  not  my  plan  to  enter 
upon  a  d.scu-ssion  of  the  question  of  whether  such  associations 
should  be  taxed  or  not.    My  purpose  is  to  clear  up  the  unlair 
Implication  created,  unmtentionally.  no  doubt,  by  the  asser- 
tions of  the  Rcntleman  from  Miss:ss  ppl.    The  impression  has 
been  left  that  the  tajcing  authorities  of  Arkansas  are  doing  an 
illegal  and  unwarranted  thing  in  taxing  the  property  of  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  and  in  doing  so  are  motivated  by  a  sinister 
Influence  wielded  by  the  Power  Trtist.    Such  an  inference  is 
unfair  to  the  faxing  officials  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.    Under 
the  constitution  of  that  State,  all  property  not  expressly  ex- 
empted by  the  constitution  Itself  must  be  taxed.    The  prop- 
erty of  the  kind  now  under  consideration  is  not  in  any  of  the 
exempted  classes.    The  constitution  of  the  State  further  ex- 
pie.'Sly  provides  that  property  not  exempt  by  the  constitution 
itself  must  be  taxed.    Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  has 
consistently  held  that  the  legislature  is  powerless  to  relieve 
from  taxation  proptTty  not  exempted  by  the  constitution.    To 
fall  to  tax  such  property  would  lay  the  taxing  officials  liable 
to  a  well-founded  charge  of  gross  neglect  of  official  duty.    I 
am  confident  that  no  one  familiar  with  the  situation  as  above 
disclosed  would  counsel  such  a  course.     Until  the  people  of 
Arkansas    themselvi-s    determine    that    additional    property 
should  be  exempted  and  express  that  conclusion  in  an  amend- 
n^t-nt   to  their  constuution — not   a  difficult   procedure — the 
taxmg  officials  of  the  State  will  have  no  other  alternative  but 
tc  tax  property  of  cooperative  electric  associations. 

The  officials  of  the  cooperatives  themselves  fully  appreciate 
the  necessities  of  the  situation.  It  is  my  information  from 
reliable  sources  that  they  do  not,  under  the  constitution, 
demand  or  expect  the  pursuit  of  a  difTerent  course.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  such  cooperatives  have,  in  taxing  matters,  been 
dealt  with  fairly  and  have  been  shown  every  possible  con- 
sideration. 

What  I  have  said  should  not  be  construed  as  indicating 
opposition  to  cooperative  electric  associations.    My  attitude 


is  to  the  contrary.  At  the  present  time  I  am  engaged  in  aid- 
ing the  extension  of  cooperative  electric  facilities  and  in  the 
enLirgement  of  the  .scope  of  their  activities.  My  sole  purpose 
in  presenting  the  above  picture  is  to  clear  the  taxing  officials 
of  Arkansas  of  the  unwarranted  Inferential  charge  made 
against  them,  and  to  demonstrate  that  In  taxing  the  proper- 
ties of  electric  cooperatives  the  officials  of  Arkansas  are  only 
doing  what  a  proper  respect  for  their  legal  duties  requires  of 
them. 

Praise  for  National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 


Mr.  VCXDRHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
greater  duty  before  Congress  than  the  conservation  of  the 
hiunan  resources  of  America.  And  th'^re  is  nothing  more 
essential  in  that  repard  than  to  see  to  it  that  our  young  people 
have  opportunity  for  worth-while  training  and  to  help  build 
their  Nation. 

Let  us  never  be  guilty  of  economizing  at  the  expense  of 
the  character  of  the  youth  of  America.  In  this  regard  I  give 
you  the  following  article  by  Raymond  Clapper: 

[FYom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  January  31.  19401 

mtAISi:  FOR  tt    T    A. 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

El  Paso.  Tex  .  January  31  —Maybe  the  National  Youth  AdmlnU- 
tration  ia  one  of  those  extravagant  New  Deal  spending  aKencle«. 
Puesiblv  It  Is  one  of  those  pxpenaes  we  could  net  along  without. 
Emm  Mr    Rco««vtlt  himself  seems  tempted  to  give  It  the  ax 

But  I  bpent  a  little  time  on  the  receiving  end  of  N  Y  A  out  here 
In  the  great  open  spaces,  and  I  know  there  are  ambitious  young 
fellows  In  Textis  working  out  an  education  in  ways  that  would  be 
Imposfible  without  the  assistance  of  N  Y  A  Some  of  otir  well- 
fed,  well-heeled  economizers  in  the  East  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  educated  by  wealthy  parents  no  doubt  subscrll>e  to  the  theory 
that  It  is  only  pampering  these  youths  to  help  finance  a  college 
education  for  them  Let  th"m  stay  on  the  farm.  Dont  arouse 
ambitions  In  them  that  can  never  be  fu'.ailed. 

Well.  I  discover  In  going  around  that  some  of  our  leading  citizens 
who  are  so  violently  opposed  to  Institutions  like  the  National 
Youth  Administration  are  not  so  opposed  to  subsidizing  college 
students  for  fo<jtbaIl  teams  In  one  Middle  Western  city  I  hap- 
pened to  be  In  a  buslnescs  office.  My  host  proudly  pointed  out  a 
strapping  young  fellow  working  In  the  large  office  which  we  were 
pass  ng  through. 

"H."  s  a  star  back  on  our  team."  my  host  said.  "They  have  given 
him  a  Job  here  and  he  is  a  good  worker.  This  office  always  provides 
a  job  for  one  man  on  the  team  " 

At  another  stop  I  learned  that  several  boys — six.  I  thlnk--at 
the  nearby  college  were  carried  on  the  police  department  pay  rcU 
as  undercover  men  Some  question  was  raised  about  using  college 
boys  in  that  way  It  developed  that  It  was  only  a  practical  way 
of  financing  a  few  student.s  who  were  needed  on  the  football  team. 
So  '.h':»  city  taxpay>^rs  wllllnt;ly  accept  the  expense  of  that  sub.-^ldy. 
The  bo3rs  help  make  a  good  team,  and  the  team  brings  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  business  Into  town  during  the  football  season. 
Th(i<e  ccllege-t>oy  undercover  men  are  considered  a  good  civic 
Investment 

At  AmarlUo.  Tex  .  you  can  drive  out  a  few  miles  from  town  to 
West  Texas  State  Ndrmal  College  and  find  something  that  will 
restore  your  confidence  m  post -depression  youth.  If  anyone  In  the 
East  thinks  that  the  American  spirit  Is  dying  out  of  the  younger 
generation — that  it  has  succumbed  to  defeatism — let  him  take  a 
look  at  any  college  in  the  western  country. 

At  West  Texas  College.  N  Y  A.  is  helping  100  students,  men  and 
women,  work  their  way  through  school  Part  of  my  Income  tax, 
and  some  of  ycurs.  goes  toward  paying  them  tl5  a  month.  In  ex- 
change the  students  wcrk  50  hours  a  month  S<^me  I  met  were 
working  as  library  a.^slstants  Others  were  cataloging  the  rich 
Texas  historical  material  which  Is  being  accumulated  here  In  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of  frontier  source  material  to  be 
found  an3-where  As  they  work  they  are  learning.  They  are  doing 
some  of  the  most  u."vful  work  at  the  Institution  They  are  at  the 
same  time  training  themselves  to  become  teachers  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. In  my  time  I  have  seen  a  good  many  billion  dollars  appro- 
priated In  Washington,  and  none  of  It  could  go  to  any  more  useful 
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,^,,     -,   ^,,,.,  _^,n.  ^-11  «.  abrldae  the  rights  of  the  Indl-    I       Another   example   of   this   tendency   to   make   hasty    Judgments 

S^Si^ivetfor  the'^ke  oYfhe  puWic?    SlSl  wl  also  abridge  his    I    because  of  a  particular  bias  and  lack  of  ktiowledge  was  called  to 
▼lauai  nyer  lor  wir  M«.e  u»  i."«.  Fu »,.„„„,,,     ck„,i   „.„  ^t   ,,r^    i    rr,v   n-tpntinn    rrrentlv      One   of    the    ereatest    banking    fikivires    m 
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or  more  cor.structlve  purpose  than  this  $15  a  month  that  goes  out  to 
these  young  Texas  men  and  women,  who  come  mostly  from  hard- 
pressed  ranch  families. 

N  Y.  A  also  Is  supporting  a  large  squad  of  boys  who  are  some- 
what below  college  grade  About  70  of  them  are  here,  learning  to 
be  carpenters,  airplane  mechanics,  sheet-metal  workers,  welders, 
stone-  and  brlckn^asons.  They  are  buUdlng  school  dormitories  and 
school  buildings  while  learning  their  trades.  They  receive  #30  a 
month  and  v  ork  4  hours  a  day  for  It. 

I  visited  dormitories  where  students  do  their  own  housework  on 
a  cooperative  basLs.  Thus  they  obtain  their  college  education  at 
a  cost  of  $15  a  month.  They  may  bring  food  from  their  ranches 
and  sell  it  to  the  college  commissary  at  market  prices.  In  one  dor- 
mitory the  girls  have  managed  to  cut  their  expenses  to  $13  a  month. 
That  takes  hard  work,  planning,  and  sacrifice  which  the  manicured 
dolls  In  eastern  girls'  schools  would  consider  far  beneath  them. 

E%'en  If  N  Y  A  Is  gnlng  to  add  a  few  million  dollars  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  I  as  a  taxpayer  consider  It  a  good  Investment — insofar 
as  the  money  goes  to  these  students  and  not  to  padded  overhead. 
For  here  you  are  giving  a  chance  to  the  most  ambltlotis  young  men 
and  women,  the  ones  with  real  stamina.  They  are  willing  to  put 
themselves  through  work  that  would  be  disdained  by  eastern  col- 
lege boys  who  are  being  educated  on  dad's  checkbook  to  grow  up  as 
smug  reactionaries.  This  country  will  be  better  off  for  these  young 
people  who.  in  2  or  3  years,  will  be  out  teaching  the  next  generation. 

I  could  write  much  more  and  give  you  more  facts  But  It  Isn't 
popular  copy  Some  pec  pic  might  think  I  v.-as  a  "red' — those  people 
who  don't  knew  Americanism  when  they  see  It. 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Bulb  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

•  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1940 


EDITORI.VL   FROM  TIIE  OREOONIAN,   PORTLAND.   OREO. 


After  all.  what  do  the  bulb  growers  of  the  far  TJorlhwc^t  amount 
to?  It  Is  a  scant  population  out  here  at  t>est.  and  the  growers  are 
a  scant  few  In  this  scant  population.  Why  worry?  (Hadn't  Mr. 
Hull  even  taken  a  chance  on  the  destruction  of  lumber  for  the 
benefit  of  ea.stern  manufacturers?) 

What  if  western  Oregon  and  western  Washington  do  happen  to 
be  the  only  parts  of  the  country  with  a  climate  comparable  to 
Holland,  where  the  long  spring  season,  after  nov,'erlng,  allows  the 
bulbs  to  fill  cut?  \Miat  If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
delll>erately  create  the  daffodil  and  Iris  Industry  by  Its  embargo 
action  of  1926?  What  If  the  honor  of  the  Goveinment  of  the  United 
States  does  happen  to  be  Involved?  After  all,  that  was  a  Repub- 
lican phase  of  the  Government  which  brought  the  Northwest  bulb 
Industry  into  existence,  creating  pay  rolls  r  nd  Income.  There  is 
another  Government  now.  with  a  short  memory,  and  committed  to 
the  more  abundant  life — for  Holland. 


American  Aviation  Goes  Forward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  7,  1940 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oregonian  of  February  3,  1940: 

[Prom  the  Oregonian,  Portland,  Greg.,  cf  February  3,  1940] 

T\VILIGlrT    OF    AN    rNDTTSTRT 

In  1926.  the  Bureau  cf  Plant  Quarantine  of  the  Department  o: 
Agriculture  put  an  embargo  on  Iris  nnd  narcl.ssus  (primarily 
daffodil )  bulbs  from  Holland  bccatise  they  were  Infected  with  eel- 
worm  (nematode!  •  •  •  On  the  basis  of  this  decision,  bulb 
farmers  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  made  an  Invest- 
ment of  millions  of  dollars,  Tliey  have  built  a  branch  of  agricul- 
ture which  during  recent  years  has  been  suppUlns  90  percent  of 
the  American  market  The  bulbs  they  have  been  shipping  an- 
nually to  various  parts  of  the  country  would  fill  several  freight 
trains. 

Now — arbitrarily  and  without  opportunity  for  a  hearing — the 
Pacific  Northwest  bulb  Industry  has  been  sacrificed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  for  the  purposes  of  a  trade  treaty  with  Holland.  And 
en  August  15.  la.^t  year  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine  cooperated 
with  Hull  and  lifted  Its  embargo. 

Puff!  goes  our  Orcjjon-Wa.'^hington  Investment  of  several  millions, 
our  pay  roll,  and  our  new  branch  of  agriculture. 

Though  the  full  force  of  Holland  competition  has  not  been  felt 
yet  in  all  the  varieties  of  daffodil  and  iris  bulbs,  one  Item  will  tell 
the  storv.  A  vear  ago  the  variety  known  as  No.  1  King  Alfred 
could  be  .sold  by  Oregon  and  Washington  growers  for  $42  a  thou- 
sand, at  the  farm.  Today  the  Holland  agencies  are  offering  to 
deliver  to  the  dealers  In  the  various  parts  of  the  country  for  an 
average  of  $40  To  meet  this  competition,  considering  freight  and 
handling  rates,  Oregon  and  Washington  growers  have  to  come  down 
to  about  $20  at  the  farm. 

And  the  worst  of  the  whole  mess  Is  that  both  Mr.  Hull,  in  his 
refusal  to  provide  tariff  protection,  and  Lee  Strong,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Quarantine,  in  his  refusal  to  continue  the  embargo,  appear 
to  have  been  moved  by  theory  rather  than  by  new  facts.  Nematode 
Is  Just  as  diingerous  as  It  ever  was.  It  is  a  disease  peculiar  to 
narcissus  and  Iris  In  the  bulb  family,  but  transferable  to  other 
plants,  and  so  permanently  dangerous.  It  cannot  be  detected 
except  by  cutting  a  bulb  open  and  examination  in  a  laboratory. 
Holland  bulbs  lire  still  Infected.  American  growers  have  gone  to 
great  expense  to  ufe  the  hot-water  treatment,  so  that  they  have  the 
disease   under  control. 

But  Mr.  Hull  has  a  theory  of  tariff  reductions,  and  under  the 
reciprocal  trade  treatv  law  he  Is  empowered  to  make  treaties  behind 
closed  doers.  He  made  a  treaty  with  Holland  which  fixed  a  tariff 
of  »6— not  enough  to  take  care  of  the  freight  differential.  And 
then  Mr.  Strong,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine,  fell  In  with 
lir.  Hull.    He  cast  out  the  embarga 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  H.  HINCKLEY 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  parts  of  the  following  able 
and  informative  address  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

Every  time  I  .see  a  great  air  liner  in  port  or  in  flight  I  think  of  it 
as  the  end  product  of  thousands  of  hours  of  palnstaXlng  work  in  sci- 
entific laboratories  The  curve  of  the  wings,  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  cowling, 
the  adjustable  pitch  propeller,  the  delicate  yet  dependable  Instru- 
ments filling  the  panel,  the  lightness  and  strength  of  the  metal 
covering  and  Internal  structure.  I  think,  too.  of  the  marvelous 
efficiency  of  the  motors  and  of  the  high  octane  fuele,  of  the  quality 
of  lubricants,  of  the  radio  system,  and  of  the  passenger  comfort. 
But  never  do  I  forget  that  the  place  of  origin  of  this  modern  miracle 
was  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  and  that  the  original  creators  were  two 
brothers  who  knew  how  to  use  the  scientific  method.  Neither  do 
I  forget  that  you  meet  each  year  to  report  new  discoveries  and  thu.s 
honor  the  men  who  closed  an  age-old  debate  on  December  17,  36 
years  ago.  They  proved  that  men  could  fly.  Their  achievement 
was  one  of  thcee  revolutionary  scientific  demonstrations  that  smash 
centuries  of  so-called  hard-headed   logic. 

One  of  your  distlngul.'^hed  members  suggested  to  me  that  I  "ex- 
press some  basic  Ideas  about  aeronautical  engineering,  research,  and 
applied  aerodj-namlcal  science."  I  appreciate  the  compliment. 
However.  I  am  not  going  to  venture  out  beyond  my  own  depth  Into 
the  sea  of  science. 

There  are  certain  things  about  science  which  a  sensible  adminis- 
trative official  must  understand.  He  must  have  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  problems  which  trience  has  solved,  and  an  eagerness  to  use 
these  solutions  wherever  they  will  further  his  work. 

RESEARCH    IS    VITAL 

In  public  work.  Just  as  In  private  enterprise,  a  large  proportion 
of  your  actions  can  be  based  upon  precise  scientific  knowledge. 
And  I  hope  you  realize  that  every  public  official  Is  extremely  grateful 
for  this,  because  each  time  he  can  turn  to  a  formula  he  can  act 
promptly  and  confidently,  avoiding  the  turmoil  of  controversy  and 
debate. 

As  you  well  know,  we  depend  on  formulas  devised  by  you  to  solve 
problems  of  design,  of  airworthiness  of  airplanes,  of  reliability  of 
communication  .systems  and  the  like,  and  the  list  of  scientific  facts 
on  which  we  can  lean  Is  growing  all  the  time.  But  In  a  dynamic 
activity  such  as  aviation,  new  problems  are  arising  also. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  either  to  state  or  to  imply  any  criticism 
of  science  for  not  always  Ix'lng  able  to  s^e  into  the  future. 
Rather,  I  want  t<j  take  you  away  from  your  science  and  Into  those 
realms  of  government — and  there  are  more  of  them  than  you 
might  realize — where  for  various  reasons  there  are  no  calipers  for 
objective  mea.surement.  and  decisions  must  be  based  upon  opinion. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  as  businessmen  and  as  citizens,  rather 
than  as  scientists.  You  are  bu.sl;.cssmen.  In  th"  sense  that  your 
own  work  dcper.ds,  broadly,  upon  the  welfar-!  of  the  business  of 
aviation  I  have  been  a  businessman  much  longer  than  I  have 
been  a  Government  ofHclal.  But  my  brief  public  experience  has 
been  a  revelation  to  me.  showing  me  problems  In  public  admlnla- 
trallon  that  I  never  dreamed  of  In  my  own  business. 

REGULATION    15    NEEDED 

And  then  yoti  run  Into  this  no  mans  land  of  science  where 
there  are  no  objective  >ardstlcks.  where  human  opinions  and  hu- 
man emotions  color  every  Judgment.  For  example,  how  far  shall 
we  carry  Government  assistance  to  aviation?     How  far  centralized 
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tlve  rules  Jtist  because  people  ask  for  them,  and  on  the  other  ex- 
treme  It   may   mean   doing   nothing.     When   In   doubt,   say   "no." 


at  13  colleges  In  various  parts  of  the  country.    Three  hundred  and 
thirty  students  were  enrolled,  of  whom  97  percent  finished  their 
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ocntrol?  At  »li«t  point  shall  we  abridge  the  rights  of  the  Indl- 
▼Iduid  Oyer  for  ihr  Mke  of  the  public?  Shall  we  also  abrjdge  his 
flying  freedom  to  protect  him  against  himself?  Shall  we  eet  up 
rigid  standards  both  for  airlme  pilots  and  airline  equipment,  or  I 
how  far  shall  we  trust  private  Industrj-?  What  is  our  obligation  ] 
tcward  operaiors  who  ccrae  running  to  us  with  miner  prcblcnis 
and  a«k  us  to  reguJate.  re*rulaie.  regulate?  Hew  far  shall  we  go  to 
eliminate  competition?  What  Is  wasteful  competition?  What  is 
ih**  re^Tiiatory  relauor.sh.p  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  \-arlous  States?  Shall  we  promote  airports  and  trust  the  planes 
to  foUow  or  promote  planes  and  trust  the  airports  to  follow,  or 
both,  and  how  much  of  each?  Right  now  we  have  the  problem 
ot  d«t«rininmg  how  much  the  larger  airports  of  tlie  country,  where 
many  stheduled  alrLners  land,  are  to  be  restricted  so  far  as  thilr 
use  by  private  owners  and  small  commercial  operators  Is  con- 
cernfd  .   , 

Thea*  ar**  J'lst  a  few  of  the  que<«tlcns  that  pop  at  us.  and  for 
whici  we  have  no  sclcntinc  answers  Of  one  thing  we  arc  sure; 
Wr  do  not  know  all  the  answers  We  want  to  sit  down  and  hoar 
everyljody  who  wants  to  be  heard,  and  determine  a  common-sense 
course  of  action. 

I  am  goifig  to  talk  about  government  In  aviation.  Of  course.  I 
mean  c5em.«cr«tlc  government  I  am  going  to  de«:cribo  for  you  a 
number  of  our  dimr>iltie-i  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  endure 
these  difnculnes  if  thLs  country  was  run  like  modern-day  Germany 
or  Russia.  In  those  countries  tlie  all -high  merely  would  issue  a 
decree  which  said.  This  u  how  it  wlU  t>e;  let  there  be  no  further 
dlK'UMslon  " 

Well,  we  all  pay  something  for  every  blessing  we  enjoy,  and  we 
pay  for  democmcv  bv  wldi-opon  di9CU8?lon  ai^.d  wlde-cp^n  han- 
dling of  the  public  businear,  We  have  our  own  crystal-clear  way 
of  meotlnK  our  problems  If  we  want,  for  example,  a  conttnulr.g 
pj-rmsnrnt  policy  in  aviation,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  demonstrate 
the  pulillc  dwilrablllty  of  that  policy  That  may  be  a  little  trou- 
ble It  may  entail  explaining  ourselves  a  great  many  times,  and 
living  somewhat  In  a  goldfish  bowl.  That  U  what  we  pay.  In  a 
deiDoenury.   for    Individual   freedom. 

Take  con.vrvatlon  The  American  people  believe  It  Is  wise,  and 
are  willing  to  spend  public  money  for  It.  Any  Ume  Uiey  change 
their  minds,  they   can   atop 

AVTATTON  GOES   FORW.^BD 

Aviation  Is  nr>  different  from  conservation  or  any  other  public 
■•fllvlty  You  have  to  prove  yotir  case  But  If  you  do  prove  It. 
your  program  is  safe  no  matter  how  any  election  goes,  or  who  Is 
at   the  helm 

Thoee  of  us  In  this  room  are  all  wrapped  up  In  aviation.  But  I 
am  going  to  talk  about  government.  t)ecau.se  we  must  serve  avia- 
tion m  a  way  that  will  strengthen.  Instead  of  weaken,  the  bigger 
thing  which  Is  our  form  of  government. 

The  civil  Aeronautics  Authority  Is  only  18  months  only,  eo  that 
evervtxxly  still  can  remember  clearly  how  and  why  It  wrvs  created. 
We  all  remember  that  aviation  awoke  one  morning  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  :t  was  In  a  desperate  condition.  "Chaotic"  \a  the  way 
a  coniTTesslonal  committee  described  It.  Unbridled,  nilnous  com- 
p)emi(<n  hsd  frightened  off  investors  and  ruined  many  operators. 
Ooremment  services  to  the  Industry  were  scatler^<l  In  small  sog- 
n^ents  through  numerous  unrelated  Federal  agencies.  And  so  avia- 
tion requested  one  central  authority  with  which  It  could  deal.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  was  that  authority. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  to  plot  and  travel  a  new  course 
somewhere  between  the  old-fashioned,  dog-eat-dog.  laissez  faire 
competition  ai^d  the  other  extreme  of  absolute  monopoly.  We  have 
had  to  guide  and  service  the  fastest-growing  public  utility  the 
country  has  ever  rncwn  In  a  way  that  would  maintain  coii\petl- 
tlon    and    private    Initiative. 

I  dont  mean  the  industry  should  not  criticize.  Constructive 
criticism  Is  good  medicine  for  governmental  bureaus.  Bureaus 
have  an  Inevitable  tendency  to  grow  smug  Their  ofHclals  tend  to 
lose  their  sen-se  of  responsibility  to  the  public — to  feel  they  know 
more  than  those  with  whom  they  deal — to  resent  being  questioned 

Their  values  get  distorted  and  they  are  sometimes  short  on 
humility  Sc^metimes  the  need  for  a  regulation  disappears,  but 
the  regulation  does  not  It  Is  kept  alive  by  the  bureaucrats  who 
seek  to  perpetuate  themselves,  or  fall  victim  to  the  easy  habit  cf 
Inertia  to  any  and  all  change.  The  best  lnsur«nce  against  such 
dangers  la  fur  us  to  keep  the  door  always  open  to  recommenda- 
tions and  criUcisms 

You  have  a  habit  cf  wanting  to  know  a  speakers  scientific 
background:  and  you  ml»ht  very  properlv  sav  to  yourselves.  "What 
are  his  technical  qualifications? "  I  imagine  most  lay  speakers 
vkho  appear  before  ycu  feel  the  same  hesitancy  that  I  feel.  But 
I  cm  assure  yoti  that  people  In  general,  whether  qtiallfled  or  not. 
have  no  hesitancy  about  telling  public  officials  exactly  how  to 
run  the  most  complex  public  functions. 

N.    .'\     C.    A.    DOES   GOOD    WORK 

Only  a  short  time  ago  a  well-known  political  figure  without 
any  knowledge  cf  scientific  maticrs  advised  the  President  of  the 
Un'ltod  States  that  certain  governmental  agencies  had  only  oma- 
mental  use  Among  these  governmental  agencies  he  included  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Tet.  I  um  sure 
that  an  objective  study  of  the  evidence  would  show  that,  for 
evrry  dollar  expended  by  the  Government  through  the  Naticn.U 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aerooauucs.  many  dollars  were  returned 
in  cash  dividcnda. 


Another  example  of  this  tendency  to  make  hasty  Judgments 
because  of  a  particular  bias  and  lack  of  knowledge  was  called  to 
my  attention  recently.  One  of  the  greatest  banking  figures  m 
America.  In  addressing  the  Congress  on  Education  for  Democracy, 
bitterly  criticized  the  ciirrent  "tendency  toward  overlegislatlon  in 
the  United  States."  On  the  same  newspaper  page  was  another 
statement  by  an  ex-candidate  for  the  PrehlJency  of  tlie  United 
States,  crying  cut  with  equal  violence  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
law.  Speaking  as  an  Independent  oil  operator,  he  charged  that 
the  oil  crisis  was  due  to  "Ruthless  and  arrogant  big  business 
refusing  to  cooperate  with  ccnser^atlon  authnriUes."  Believe  it  or 
not.  he  urged  the  President  to  call  a  special  session  of  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  for  strict  control  cf  the  oil  Industry.  So  we 
have  two  men  of  similar  political  convictions,  one  bitterly  criticiz- 
ing overleglilatlon  In  general,  and  the  other  demanding  more 
Government  regulation  in  his  own  behalf. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical 
Sciences  will  extend  Its  field  to  include  the  problems  which  we 
might  classify  under  the  general  heading  of  human  behaMOr  I 
know  that  the  solution  of  each  problems  is  very  difficult  I  know 
that  the  units  of  measurement  in  these  fields  are  few  and  that  the 
methods  for  making  such  measurements  are  being  developed.  But 
that  Is  no  reason  for  ignoring  them,  and  I  note  with  commendation 
that  you  have  on  your  program  workers  In  the  field  of  mealc'.ne. 
These  workers  play  a  very  important  part  In  aviation,  although 
they  may  not  have  developed  as  many  formulas  or  units  of  m.eas- 
urement  or  exact  methods  of  measuremetit  as  are  needed  in  that 
field  E\'ery  field  you  conquer  means  fewer  headacliei  for  admin- 
istrators. 

mmcTSM  IS  wrt-coMTO 

Bv  saying  that  we  welcome  criticism  and  want  a  great  many 
people  to  express  themselves  I  do  not  mean  that  we  want  to  pa-s 
a  lot  of  rules.  We  do  not  want  to  pass  a  single  regulation  that 
Is  not  absolutely  necessary  We  recognize  that  a  pioneering  activ- 
ity such  as  aviation  needs  especially  to  be  left  free  from  over- 
regulation  Dnr:el  B<^'ne  would  have  had  a  hard  time  making  his 
reputation  under  a  modern  bureaucracy,  what  with  nonresident 
hunting  and  flshln?  licenses  in  each  State  and  knowing  what  game 
was  In  and  cut  of  scas<in  and  having  to  pass  examinations  on 
marksmanship,  swimming,  and  meteorology. 

This  may  sound  ridiculous;  but  If  we  take  down  our  hair  and 
talk  facts,  some  of  our  own  rules  can  produce  at  least  a  chuckle. 
We  say  with  great  solemnity.  In  print,  that  no  private  aircraft  shall 
take  ofT  unless  it  ha.s  enough  gas  and  oil  (taking  Into  account  the 
wind  and  other  factors)  to  reach  its  Intended  destination.  We 
actually  have  that  rule  We  have  another  which  declares  that  the 
wheels  of  a  private  plane  must  be  blocked  or  rojjed.  or  Its  parking 
brakes  fully  on.  before  Its  motor  Is  started.  Now  consider  what 
happ)en.«  to  a  fellow  who  has  a  plane  with  foot  brakes  and  a  self- 
starter  but  no  parking  brakes.  He  must  block  his  wheels  before 
starting  his  motor  But  he  Isn't  going  anj'where  unless  he  has 
scmetxxly  else  there  to  take  away  the  blocks,  or  unless  he  puts  on 
power  and  Jumps  the  blocks,  tjecause  Its  agaii.st  the  rules  for  him 
to  leave  his  ship  with  the  motor  runnine  And  If  ycu  are  a  woman 
Over  and  become  pregnant,  you  must  stop  flying  Immediately, 
because  you  are  deemed  to  be  In  an  abnormal  physical  condition. 

I  wish  every  man  seriously  interested  In  aviation  could  sit  offi- 
cially with  us  for  a  while  and  watch  the  steady  procession  of 
people  coming  to  us  and  asking  us  to  pa&s  more  regulations.  Every- 
body is  opposed,  as  a  general  principle,  to  much  regulation.  He  Is 
opposed,  that  Is.  until  some  particular  thing  comes  along  that 
gores  his  own  ox.  and  then  he  cries  cut  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  law. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  refu.sed  to  ask  more  than  about  3  ver- 
cent  of  the  questions  submitted,  yet  I  will  predict  that  neverthe- 
less it  will  be  criticized  for  too  much  snooping  into  people's 
personal  affairs  So  the  governmental  aspect.s  of  aviation  aren't 
much  different  from  the  governmental  aspects  of  other  things. 
Our  concept  of  this  situation  Is  that  we  should  hear  everybody 
concerned,  and  gather  very  complete  evidence,  but  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority's  working  relationship  with  the  Industry — 
particularly  since  the  whole  field  is  new — should  be  kept  as  fluid 
as  possible,  with  mandatory  regulation  at  a  minimum. 

DANCER    IS    NOTKD 

We  recognize  clearly  that  an  acquisitive  tendency  often  Is  pres- 

'    ent  in  Government — ^that  bureaus  seek  to  Rather  unto  themstilves 

entirely  complete  facilities  for  a  given  function,  so  that  they  will 

be  entirely  self-sufficient,  and  not  have  to  depend  either  on  oth°r 

btireaus  or  outside  facilities.     Thus  they  are  In  complete  control. 

We  do  not  want  this  complete  autonomy  for  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Authority,  And  because  the  statement  sounds  very  pious  and 
a  little  too  good  to  be  true.  I  hasten  to  add  that  we  are  not 
motivated  by  piety,  but  by  some  common-sense  observations. 

Someone  In  the  administration  said  recently  that  private  enter- 
:  prise  is  Judged  by  its  successes,  while  Government  Is  Judged  by 
{    Its  failures      And  that  philosophy  Is  behind  this  policy  of  ours. 

If  I  might  make  so  bold,  the  same  is  true  about  aircraft  with 
nonstall  and  non^pln  characteristics  We  have  them  now.  of 
course,  but  their  arrival  was  exceedingly  tardy  and  beset  by  all 
sorts  of  controversy  which  Is  far  from  ended  even  yet, 

I  am  not  complaining  about  these  things,  I  am  merely  statins 
facts.  Industry  can  make  a  thousand  mistakes  and  be  remembered 
only  for  the  thousand-ar.d-first  success.  Government  cannot. 
This  causes  the  constant  temptation  in  Government  to  drift  with 
the  ude.     On  one  extreme  it  may  mean  the  piling  up  of  restrlc- 
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tlve  rules  Just  because  people  ask  for  them,  and  on  the  other  ex- 
treme It  may  mean  doing  nothing.  When  in  doubt,  say  "no." 
There  is  safety  In  doing  nothing.  I  may  make  a  mistake,  and 
Government  is  Judged  by  its  mistakes.  So  111  find  a  reason  against 
this  proposal  and  stop  it.  It  naay  be  that  a  one-eyed  aviator 
can't  fly.  If  I  say  he  can,  and  200  of  them  do  It  without  accident, 
then  I  was  right,  but  if  one  of  them  crashes,  I  did  wrong.  No, 
sir.  one-eyed  aviators  must  not  be  permitted  to  fly.  I.  as  a  Gov- 
ernment officii*!  always  open  to  criticism,  can't  take  a  chance. 

Perhaps  you  can  see.  then,  why  we  turn  willingly  to  nongovern- 
mental facilities  whenever  we  can  for  much  research,  aircraft 
testing  and  servicing,  pilot  training,  and  the  like.  They  then  will 
share  the  responsibility  with  us.  and  help  vis  to  avoid  the  bureau- 
cratic  sickness, 

sArrrr  is  FAcrom 

Of  cotirse,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  to  take  the  lead. 
It  has  to  create  the  set-up  One  of  our  biggest  problems  right  now 
is  how  much  of  our  authority  we  can  properly  delegate,  and  It's 
another  of  those  fields  of  pure  opinion.  We  are  working  on  It, 
along  with  numerous  other  problems  such  as,  shall  we  subsidize 
feeder  Urns,  shall  we  promote  siife-type  aircraft,  and  what  is  oiu^ 
relationship  with  aviation  authorities  of  the  various  States? 

I  t)elieve  we  all  will  agree  that  one  of  the  basically  Important 
things  to  the  Industry  Is  the  number  of  people  who  own  and  fly 
aircraft  Several  months  ago  I  asked  our  people  a  few  questions  In 
this  field,  and  I  was  startled  to  learn  that  nobody  ever  had  com- 
piled the  answer  I  merely  wanted  to  know  the  statistical  story 
of  those  who  buy  private  planes — how  long  they  keep  them,  whether 
their  second  planes  are  better;  that  sort  of  thing.  The  great 
achievements  of  the  commercial  carriers  give  us  In  general  a  pretty 
rosy  picture  ever  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  It  is  something  of  a 
Jolt  to  make  such  a  simple  inquiry  in  the  private  field  and  draw  a 
blank 

W'?ll.  our  people  have  done  some  rather  elementary  research  since 
that  time,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  It  We  made  a  cross-section 
study  of  the  private  ownership  of  airplanes  In  this  cotintry  during 
the  past  8  years.  We  found  that  the  average  life  of  a  private  air- 
plane was  6  years.  But  we  made  the  very  unpleasant  discovery 
that  th?  life  of  an  airplane  owner,  as  an  owner,  was  far  shorter 
than  the  life  of  his  first  plane. 

In  short,  four  cut  of  five  of  all  those  who  bought  their  first 
planes  durUiR  this  period  had  got  rid  of  them  within  a  mean 
period  of  2' 2  years,  and  had  not  bought  others  Over  half  had  dis- 
poned of  them  In  2  years,  and  one-third  had  got  out  of  the  owner- 
ship field  In  1  year. 

The  "mortality"  of  ownerships  is  so  great  today  that  2,900  new 
owners  must  be  found  each  year  to  maintain  the  presi-nt  total 
without  Increase, 

What  Is  the  answer?  We  don't  know.  It  may  be.  as  some  would 
say  too  mvich  bureaucracy;  too  many  log  bocks  and  Inspectors,  too 
much  required  practice.  It  may  be  too  few  airports,  so  that  a 
flyer  s  destinations  are  limited.  It  may  be  any  of  a  score  of  things, 
or.  more  likely,  a  combination  of  several. 

At  any  rate,  aviation  as  a  whole  must  diagnose  this  trouble  and 
cure  it.    We  hope  that  all  of  you  will  go  to  work  on  It  with  us. 

PrLOTS    ARE    TRAINED 

One  thing  we  already  have  done,  of  course,  is  to  arrange  for  the 
training  of  thou-sands  of  new  civilian  pilots.  We  feel  certain  that 
U  you  create  a  great  many  new  flyers  you  are  going  to  produce, 
Inevitably,  a  considerable  number  of  new  owners. 

America,  traditionally,  depends  for  its  national  defense  largely 
on  its  civilian  facilities.  Instead  of  building  mlltary  roads,  we 
build  great  commercial  highways,  knowing  full  well  that  these 
highways  can  be  used  In  case  of  a  national  emergency,  including, 
of  course,  war.  The  same  holds  true  for  our  steel  mills,  our  tex- 
tiles, our  chemical  plants,  and  even  our  airplane  manufacturing 
plants. 

Because  of  the  development  of  totalitarian  states  with  their  ag- 
gressive policies.  It  may  be  that  we  have  put  loo  much  dependence 
on  civilian  facilities.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  siue  that  we 
must  at  least  have  those  civilian  facilities.  ThLs  holds  especially 
for  the  field  of  aviation,  for  I  am  qvtite  sure  you  will  admit  that 
the  airplane  is  changing  the  world  as  no  other  single  instrument 
of  our  day.  But  it  holds  not  only  for  the  airplane  as  a  machine;  ' 
It  holds  for  the  human  material  that  must  control  this  machine. 
Moreover,  it  takes  longer  to  train  a  pilot  than  It  does  to  build  an 
airplane. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  desirable  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — 
to  develop  civilian  facilities,  including  pilots  and  civil  aircraft 
factories,  as  a  defense  measure;  and  at  the  same  time  to  advance 
use  of  the  airplane  and  knowledge  about  the  airplane  through 
civilian  activities.  If  by  any  happy  chance  we  do  not  have  to 
defend  ourselves,  there  will  be  nothing  but  profit,  because  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  civilian  facilities  is  long  overdue. 

How  did  we  go  about  meeting  these  two  problems?  First,  we 
prepared  a  plan  of  action  within  our  own  organization.  Then 
we  discussed  It  with  State  aviation  officials,  with  officials  of  our 
educational  systems,  including  the  office  of  education,  with  the 
operators  of  private  commercial  schools  and  the  builders  of  civil 
aircraft.  We  did  not  forget  the  Army  and  Navy,  because  our 
defense  services  have  had  years  of  experience  with  pilot  training. 

But  In  order  to  test  it  out.  we  obtained  from  the  National  Youth 
Administration  $100,000  to  conduct  a  group  of  experimental  courses 


at  13  colleges  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty  students  were  enrolled,  of  whom  97  percent  finished  their 
training    and    received    certificates   of    a    private    pilot   grade. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  experimental  course,  we  called 
in  the  operators  of  the  commercial  schools  who  had  t>e€n  conduct- 
ing the  filght  training,  and  the  college  officials  who  had  been 
directing  the  ground  schools.  We  obtained  from  both  groups 
valuable   suggestions   for   the   improvement  of   our   original    plan. 

COLLEGES     PARTICIPATE 

As  the  result  of  this  careful  preparation,  we  were  able  to  go 
before  congressional  and  senatorial  committees  and  present  ob- 
jective evidence  of  the  desirability  and  workability  of  a  much 
larger  program  This  program  Is  now  being  carried  on  In  437  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the  country  and  the  territorial 
possessions  That  is  the  policy  of  using  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
scientific  approach  that  was  immediately  available. 

Congress  wisely  provided  that  at  least  5  percent  of  those  we 
train  In  this  larger  program  should  come  from  ncncoUege  young 
people.  We  have  met  this  requirement  by  arranging  for  the 
training  of  700  young  jaeople.  or  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
total  to  be  trained,  by  commercial  operators  and  to  he  supervised 
largely  by  local  committees  of  Interested  citizens.  Wherever  a 
State  has  a  director  or  commissioner  of  aviation,  he  has  been  asked 
to  supervise  this  part  of  the  program  for  his  State.  In  other  States 
the  training  has  been  turned  over  to  chambers  of  commerce  who. 
in  turn,  have  called  on  their  aviation  committees  to  perform  this 
public  service.  That  is  a  policy  of  simple  democracy,  of  not  limit- 
ing this  opportunity  to  college  students  alone. 

Now  what  has  been  the  response  of  students  to  this  opportunity? 
There  Is  enough  money  in  this  program  to  permit  10.000  young 
people  to  learn  to  fly  this  year.  Each  of  those  who  qualifies  for 
flight  training  has  to  put  up  a  $40  fee  of  his  own  money.  Yet  the 
43*7  colleijes  and  the  75  noncoUege  stations  were  literally  swamped 
with  applicants.  We  do  not  know  what  the  total  of  applications 
was.  but  we  are  confident  that  If  we  had  had  the  facilities,  it 
would  have  been  no  trouble  at  all  to  enroll  50.000  young  people. 
In  one  university,  there  were  1.200  applications  for  a  quota  of  30 
places  m  the  course. 

The  demand  did  not  stop  theie.  When  we  started  ground  fchools 
for  these  who  had  qualified.  3.000  additional  college  students  en- 
rolled and  st.trted  giound  training,  even  when  assured  they  cannot 
have  flight  instruction  this  year.  These  3.000  are  being  carried 
by  the  universities  and  by  their  own  funds,  without  cost  to  us. 

The  situation  In  the  noncollcge  group  Is  even  more  startling. 
Here.  It  now  appears,  at  least  10.000  applicants  between  18  and  25 
years  of  age  will  pay  $10  each  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  ground 
course  and  competing  for  700  places  in  the  flying  course.  They 
are  doing  this  with  their  eyes  open  to  the  fact  that  93  percent  of 
them  will  have  to  fall.  Their  enthusiasm  Is  so  inspiring  that  a 
number  of  chambers  of  commerce  have  raised  private  funds  to 
increase  the  local  quotas. 

It  should  Interest  you  to  know  also  that  every  applicant  for 
flight  training  must  present  the  written  consent  of  his  parent 
before  he  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  the  flight-trainlnp  course.  This 
last  provLTlon  alone  is  in  dramatic  contrast  to  totalitarian  states, 
where  parents  are  punished  If  they  in  any  waj'  interfere  with  the 
wishes  of  youth  to  follow  the  proposals  of  the  government. 

It  seems  to  me.  then,  that  our  procedure  In  the  flight  training 
Is  in  line  with  the  best  democratic  philosophy.  The  Authority  did 
not  hesitate  to  tackle  It;  did  not  play  safe  in  fear  of  failure.  It 
obtained  the  advice  of  all  the  Interested  groups  in  the  field  of 
aviation  and  education  Instead  of  depending  on  the  decision  of  a 
few  agency  officials.  It  reached  out  to  educational  and  flight- 
training  institutions  where  facilities  were  already  set  up  Instead  of 
creating  bureaucratic  units  of  Its  own  that  it  could  supervise  with 
an  Iron  hand,  without  Interference  from  anyone  else.  It  showed 
confidence  In  these  local  units  by  leaving  to  them  many  details  of 
administration  and  operation. 

The  same  policies  have  been  followed  in  our  pilot-selection  re- 
■scarch  program.  This  enterprise  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
National  Research  Council,  an  agency  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  The  National  Research  Council  was  originally  set  up  by 
President  Lincoln  and  reorganized  under  President  Wilson  to  serve 
the  Government  in  research  whenever  requested.  A  distinguished 
committee  of  scientific  men  has  t)een  appointed  by  the  council  to 
give  direction  and  advice  to  workers  In  university  laboratories  who 
will  conduct  researches  on  problems  of  selection  and  training  of 
pilots.  Thus  the  existing  facilities  in  many  of  our  best  universities 
have  been  made  available  to  us. 

I  know  that  I  have  slighted  much  of  the  work  being  carried  on 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  by  describing  In  seme  detail 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  civilian  pilot-training  pro- 
gram, but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  newness  and.  to  some  extent. 
the  novelty  of  this  program  offered  an  excellent  Illustration  of  the 
way  a  service  agency  can  operate  and  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
bureaucracy. 

crnzxNs  take  interest 

I  hope  you  will  not  feel  that  my  detailed  recital  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  public  administration  was  intended  to  bring  you  a  tale 
of  woe.  The  clash  of  free  opuiion  is  tremendously  stimulating. 
The  wheels  of  Uncle  Sam's  big  wagon  may  creak  pretty  loudly  at 
times  and  It  may  break  an  axle  now  and  then,  but  it  does  keep 
moving  forward  at  the  head  of  the  entire  human  parade. 
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existence  as  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  and  necessary  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  our  dual  system  of  government,  because,  as 
Webster  said,  "the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy." 


The  practice  of  granting  subsidies  Is  not  new.  but  the  amount  of 
these  subsidies  has  increased  from  $110,000,000  in  1925  to  the  bil- 
lions that  are  now  appropriated   annually.     These  grants  are  fre- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DONALD  H.  McLEAN 

OK  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8, 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    DOWALD  H.   McLEAN.   OP  NEW   JERSEY 


Mr  McLEAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
n-marks  In  the  Ricord.  I  Include  herein  an  address  made  by 
me  before  the  Hamiiton  Club,  of  Paterson.  N.  J.,  on  Janu- 
Axy  11.  1940.  at  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  anniversary 
oj  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  address  Is  as  follows: 

1  want  you  sll  tokJiow  how  very  much  1  appreciate  the  distinction 
nnd  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  this  Invitation,  and  I  thank  you. 
Mr    Prealdent.  for  vour  generous  Introduction. 

Tlie  privilege  of  being  designated  a»  the  guest  of  honor  on  tbe 
occaaton  of  the  c«Jebratlon  of  the  birthday  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
!•  one  of  which  any  American  may  be  Justly  proud 

It  la  qult.e  appropriate  that  such  a  celetM-atlon  should  be  held  here 
in  the  city  of  Fatcrson.  founded  by  him.  and  by  the  club  which  waa 
OTfcantzed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  Ufe  and  works 

It  natters  me  to  be  here  under  such  favorable  auspices  As  has 
bet-n  said,  1  am  a  son  of  Paterson  Many  of  you  I  have  known. 
Otljern  I  have  known  about  Some  of  you  had  already  attained 
poeitlcna  of  respect  and  importance  when  I  was  a  youth  about  town. 
and  I  asaure  you  ot  my  appreciation  of  your  presence. 

We  have  come  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  Incidental  thereto,  to  celebrate  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  Hamilton  Oub.  and  I  am  sxire  that  you.  like  myself,  are  espe- 
cially happy  to  be  here  on  the  occasion  of  the  elevation  of  Robert 
H  Cunningham  to  the  prealdency  of  the  club.  I  claim  a  lifelong 
frlfnUahip  with  him.  and  It  la  altogether  fitting  that  I  should  be 
here  tonight  to  share  the  honor  and  distinction  you  have  conferred 
upon  him 

The  best  teetlmony  to  a  man's  worth  la  hL<^  reco«tnltlon  by  elevation 
to  n  poKltlrn  of  Importance  by  thoee  with  whom  he  comes  In  dally 
contact  Bob's  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  the  club  is  evidence 
of  the  (•U'em  In  »hich  he  Is  held  by  hi*  associates  It  should  be  to 
him  a  wurce  of  much  satisfaction  and  ever  remain  one  of  his  cher- 
l^tied  memories.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  congratulate  him  on  this 
cci-astun  and  to  wtoh  him  every  succesa. 

The  reference  to  my  early  life  in  the  city  serves  to  remind  me  of 
the  editorials  that  Mr  Joe  Crowell  used  to  write  for  the  Morning 
Call  It  was  Mr  Crowell's  habit  to  go  around  on  Market  Street 
and  sit  on  the  front  porch  of  the  tJnited  States  Hotel  and  see  who 
th<>r(i  was  to  write  about— anyime  who  had  come  back  to  town 
and  was  renewing  old  acquaintances  In  that  day  Paterson  was 
famous  for  the  minstrel  men.  baseball  players,  circus  performers, 
and  the  like  who  had  gone  into  the  world  to  seek  their  fortune. 
V  was  the  habit  of  all  such,  sooner  or  later,  to  return — some  came 
txick  blesjted  with  good  fortune,  others  down  on  their  luck  The 
parable  of  the  prod'gal  son  was  often  reenacted  Mr  Crowell  had 
gone  forth  to  the  Civil  War  and  had  himself  wandered  afar  He 
h.nd  experienced  the  thrill  of  coming  back  home  and  this  qualified 
him  to  extend  a  sympathetic  welcome.  Naturally,  everyone  he  met 
told  him  how  glad  they  were  to  k>e  back,  and  Mr  Crowell  would  re- 
turn to  his  desk,  his  mental  processes  stimulated  by  his  emotions, 
ard  prepare  an  editorial  about  the  pull  the  city  had  for  Its  own. 
He  would  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  once  one  was  a  Paterson  bey 
he  would  always  be  a  Paterson  boy  I  have  never  been  quite  able 
to  gtv9  up  cmlUng  Paterson  home,  or  to  forget  all  that  It  haa  been 
to  me. 

Tt>nlght  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
America  has  a  great  heritage  in  the  example  set  by  Its  patriots, 
and  it  Is  well  for  the  country  on  Important  anniversaries  that  we 
remind  ourselves  how  It  came  about  that  wc  made  a  success  of 
frre  government,  and  that  we  refresh  our  memories  of  those  who 
Ltld  the  foundation  for  It  and  whose  example  Is  so  worthy  of 
emulation 

We  celebrate  particularly  because  of  Hamilton's  part  In  the 
building  of  the  city  of  Paterson.  Important  as  that  accompUsh- 
mtnt  waa,  the  mention  of  his  name  must  turn  our  thoughts  to 
Hamilton,  the  great  American,  and  his  services  to  the  Nation 

Of  the  Judgments  of  Hamilton  rendered  by  his  countrymen, 
Waihtngton  s  cxinfldence  in  his  ability  and  Integrity  Is  perhaps  the 
most  significant.  Cblef  JusUce  Marshall  ranked  him  second  to 
Washington  alone  In  person,  he  was  short  and  slender;  In  carriage, 
erect,  dignified,  and  graceful  Friends  he  won  easily  and  held  In 
de\-oted  attachment  bv  a  frank,  generous,  warm-hearted,  and  hlRh- 
minded  character.  "The  roll  of  his  followers."  writes  Heiu-y  Cabot 
Lodge,  "is  enough  of  itself  to  establish  his  position  In  American 
history  "  Ho  was  iwt  popular,  nor  did  he  strive  after  popularity; 
but  hi»  tnemory  and  achievements  are  Imperishable  He  lived  for 
tbe   pulUic    good.    Kloquent   and   reflne<i.   tJAt   and   brilliant,   tiie 


embodiment  of  devotion.  Integrity,  and  courage  A  scholarly  stu- 
dent captain  of  artillery  when  but  a  boy.  private  secretary  and 
confidant  of  General  Washington.  Memrtier  of  Congress  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  lawyer,  and 
economist — American  history  presents  no  more  striking  character, 
no  one  who  has  left  a  deeper  miirk  upon  our  political  inbtltutlons. 
Hla  public  life  began  precociously  and  ended  primattirely.  Before 
he  was  of  age  his  powers  were  acknowledged  and  his  reputation  was 
established.     Before  he  was  50  all  was  over. 

Hamilton  was  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  newly  adopted  Constitution,  but  he  set  about  to  make  It 
work,  and  his  contributions  to  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
Government  are  rated  highest  among  his  accompllslmients. 

The  establishment  of  the  city  of  Paterson  was  not  an  Isolated 
undertaking  It  was  part  of  Hamilton's  plan  In  the  purprsf  'to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union."  After  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  and 
as  a  result  of  the  successful  outcome  of  the  stiuggle  for  liberty, 
the  Colonies  had  risen  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  sovereign 
States.  The  effort  to  exist  as  such.  Independent  of  each  other, 
resulted  in  chaos  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
Hamilton  was  convinced  that  the  new  Nation  cculd  not  long  sur- 
vive unless  It  provided  itstlf  with  the  means  of  producing  sufficient 
textiles  and  manufactured  products,  and  Paterjon  is  the  result  of 
his  suggestion  that  there  should  be  developed  a  manufacturing 
center  of   national   Imfjortance 

It  was  no  boom  town  that  Hamilton  determined  should  be  built 
at  the  great  falls  of  the  Passaic.  It  was  to  be  a  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive, manulacturlng  city,  making  its  contribution  to  the  ra- 
tional welfare  The  scheme  adopted  for  its  development  had  to 
surmount  many  vlcls-sltudes.  and  laid  Itself  opt-n  to  severe  criti- 
cism, but  Paterson  survived  and  has  been  an  important  spoke  In 
the  wheel  of  national  progress.  Financial  disaster,  even  tire  and 
flood,  coming  close  upon  each  other,  could  not  Impede  it.  and  It 
is  today  making  Its  contribution  In  the  development  of  the 
great*>r  city  envisioned  by  Hamilton  that  should  extend  along  the 
Hudson  from  Perth  Amboy  northward  What  brought  this  about? 
Was  it  the  thrift  and  Industry  of  its  people,  uking  advantage  of 
Its  natural  resources,  or  was  it  because  of  the  governmental  scheme 
under  which  It  was  developed?  Probably  a  combination  of  the 
two:  and  we  who  are  concerned  with  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country  can  profit  by  a  comparison  of  the  purposes  of  the  founders 
with  the  present-day  conception  of  our  Government. 
Is  ours  a  people's  government? 

Its  founders  intended  and  provided  as  definitely  as  they  pos- 
sibly could  that  it  should  l)e — that  there  .'^hculd  be  no  dictator 
or  totalitarian  state  arise  on  the  American  Continent  The  sacred 
rights  of  personal  lit)erty  and  free  enterprise  were  to  be  Jealously 
guarded,  and  no  one  will  deny  the  success  of  the  plan. 

What  made  the  Government  established  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution successful  was  the  restraints  that  were  embedded  in  it^ 
Its  checks  and  its  balances.  All  rights  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  were  expressly  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people 
thereof.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  over  such 
matters  as  had  been  delegated  was  divided  into  three  separate  and 
distinct  parts — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  Judicial  The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  several  branches  was  defined,  and  restraints 
were  provided  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  one  branch  of  the 
Government  on  the  other  and  the  Federal  Government  from 
usurping  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States  By  dL>;regardine  these 
restraints  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  l.s  expanded,  and 
the  more  that  power  Is  expanded  and  our  everyday  life  directed 
from  Wa.<=hlngton.  the  further  the  Government  become.'*  removed 
from  popular  control 

We  are  warned  against  subversive  practices  and  propaganda  We 
are  told  that  Communists  and  Fascists  and  other  organized  groups 
would  overthrow  our  Government  by  force.  Sencus  as  we  kn(.>w 
that  threat  to  be.  there  is  a  more  serious  challenge  beyond  It  The 
danger  Is  that  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  our  Government  may  themselves  provide  the  machinery 
by  which  It  can  be  destroyed 

We  are  today  permitting  and  encotiraglng  weakening  practices. 
The  purposes  of  constitutional  restraints  are  lost  sight  of  They 
are  either  disregarded  or  there  Is  resort  to  unique  and  subtle  devices 
to  c:rcumvent  them  The  tendency  of  the  time  is  toward  a  sy-tem 
which  win  destroy  the  jioverelgnty  of  the  States  and  render  them 
mere  administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  example — and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  Illustrations  I  might 
cite — under  authority  of  present-day  enactments  which  contain 
provisions  giving  him  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations  the 
President  may  by  Executive  order  alter  or  supplement  the  provi- 
sions of  law  and  entirely  change  the  purposes  of  Congress 

It  Is  no  longer  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  In  many  matters  trial 
by  Jury  has  been  abolished  and  that  fines  and  penalties  are  im- 
posed without  due  process  of  law  We  are  establishing  boards  and 
btireaus  with  full  Jurisdiction  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
which  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  and  to  prosecute  under 
them  This  situation  brought  forth  only  yesterday.  In  a  case 
wherein  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  respondent,  this 
otjservatlon  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals:  "This  case  illustrates 
the  danger  of  placing  In  a  single  agency  the  multiple  duties  of 
prosecutor.  Judge   and  executioner. " 

Tlie  States  and  their  essential  agencies  have  enjoyed  Immunity 
from  Federal  taxation,  the  Federal  agencies  Immunity  from  taxa- 
tion by  the  States.  The  principle  has  been  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  each  of  the  States  Is  a  separate  and  distinct  sov- 
ereignty, immune  from  taxation  one  by  the  other  This  rule  was 
declared  by  John  Marshall  in  the  very  beginmng  of  otir  national 
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existence  as  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  and  necessary  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  our  dual  system  of  government,  because,  as 
Webster  said,  "the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy." 

Today's  thought  would  abolish  that  rule,  and  we  have  already 
opened  the  door  through  which  the  Federal  Government  may  enter, 
armed  with  the  bludgeon  of  taxation,  and  destroy  the  essential 
agencies  of  the  States,  and  likewise  the  States  rnay  attack  the 
essential  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  was  attempted  by 
the  State  of  Maryland  against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  was  prevented  only  by  the  Intervention  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  3fcCuXior/i  v.  Maryland. 

Today  Federal  officers  .set  up  corporations  under  State  laws  for 
carrying  on  Federal  activities.  The  invested  capital  Is  a  con- 
tribution by  the  Federal  Government.  The  corporation  claims  for 
Itself  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  artificial  person,  and  at 
the  same  time  demands  immunity  from  obligations  imposed  by 
State  law.  claiming  to  be  an  agency  of  the  Government  cf  tiie 
United  States.  These  corjwratlons  are  organized  to  borrow  Gov- 
ernment money  from  each  other,  to  distribute  relief  funds,  to  In- 
crease patronage  rolls,  and  to  avoid  the  legal  requirement  of  mak- 
ing appointments  from  the  clas.sifled  civil  service.  By  this  method 
statutory  direction  and  limitation  on  the  activities  of  public  offi- 
cials is  avoided 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  this  unique  procedure.  Surely  if 
Congress  deems  it  necessary  or  wise  to  carry  out  a  Federal  function 
in  corporate  form.  It  can  so  provide,  and  has  done  so  in  many 
instances  It  is  but  another  Illustration,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  the 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  ftmctions  of 
Congress,  or  It  Is  an  Intentional  purpose  of  evasion. 

Again,  the  Constitution  provides  that  treaties  with  foreign  nations 
shall  t>e  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
There  was  sound  reason  for  this  Constitutional  limitation  on  the 
powers  of  the  Executive.  Its  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  President 
from  involving  the  country  In  entangling  alliances  with  foreign 
countries. 

Today  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  nations  are  ar- 
ranged by  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  These  so-called 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  are  not  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  ratification.  It  Is  contended  that  in  making 
them  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  Is  not  required  because 
they  are  agreements  and  not  treaties.  Such  a  distinction  caiinot 
be  supported  by  anyone's  definition  of  either  the  word  treaty  or 
agreement.  A  treaty  l.s  an  agreement.  A  treaty  dlflers  from  any 
other  agreement  only  in  that  it  is  an  agreement  vilth  a  foreign 
naticn:  and  Congress,  in  disregard  of  constitutional  restraint,  has 
delegated  to  the  Executive  the  power  to  make  trade  treaties  with 
foreign  nations  with  the  possibility  of  consequences  it  has  always 
tieen  our  purpose  to  avoid 

Such  agreements  affect  the  revenue,  and  under  the  Constitution 
revenue  measures  should  originate  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  no  matter  of  chance  that  this  Is  so.  Its  purpose  Is  that  by 
control  of  the  purse  strings  the  control  and  direction  of  govern- 
mental activities  will  remain  with  the  people  through  their  elected 
representatives. 

Under  this  new  program  Congress  no  longer  shapes  our  tariff 
policy  The  so-called  reciprocal  trade  program  is  admittedly  a  tariff- 
reducing  program  If  our  tariff  duties  are  too  high,  they  should 
be  altered,  but  altered  in  the  proper  way — by  congressional  action. 
"But.  "  say  its  proponents,  "it's  too  big  a  Job  for  Congress.  It  is 
too  complicated.  It  leads  to  scandaloiis  practices,  and  should  be 
done  by  experts,  and  adjustments  made  only  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  some  foreign  nation  that  would  bring  concessions  from 
such  foreign  nation  for  the  exportation  of  our  products."  These 
are  the  words  of  a  United  States  Senator.  His  admission  that  his 
Job  is  too  complicated  for  him  and  might  tempt  him  into  scandal- 
ous practices,  and  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  should 
have  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  nation,  is  a  serious  self -Indictment. 
He  should  allow  his  place  to  be  filled  by  someone  else  who  is 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties  he  was  elected  to  perform. 

The  President  finds  it  necessary  to  defend  the  charge  that  In 
this  matter  of  trade  agreements  legislative  powers  are  being  trans- 
ferred from  Congress  to  the  Executive  and  that  the  practice  could 
lead  to  entangling  foreign  alliances  Does  this  not  Indicate  that 
there  Is  some  basis  lor  the  charge? 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  make  a  political  argument  against 
pending  legislation;  It  Is  only  to  Illustrate  the  disregard  of  consti- 
tutional limitations  and  restraints  which  accompany  the  program 
and  the  simple  manner  in  which  all  legislative  power  may  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Executive,  no  matter  to  what  political  party  he  may 
belong. 

There  Is  another  practice  which  weakens  the  resistance  of  the 
States  and  invites  the  domination  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
enactment  of  the  Income-tax  amendment  Is  responsible  for  the 
Increase  In  the  practice  of  granting  subsidies  to  the  States.  The 
inadequate  revenue  systems  of  many  States  have  made  It  difficult 
for  them  to  finance  the  numerous  activities  of  present-day  de- 
mands. The  Federal  Government,  taxing  on  a  national  basis  with 
tremendotis  resources  made  available  by  the  system  of  direct 
taxation,  under  the  Income-tax  amendment  Is  called  upon  to  as- 
sist In  various  enterprises  alleged  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  there  has  developed  a  system  whereby 
subsidies  are  granted  to  the  States.  The  suggestions  for  Federal 
aid  uniformly  conve  from  Stat?s  less  fortunate,  hoping  to  benefit 
through  the  medium  of  Federal  taxation  out  of  the  resources  of 
others.  By  accepting  these  subsidies  the  States  must  conform  to 
certain  requU-ements  laid  down  In  the  F^ederal  statutes,  admitting 
a  degree  of  supervision  and  control  which  threatens  State  inde- 
pendence. 


The  practice  of  granting  subsidies  Is  not  new.  but  the  amount  of 
these  subsidies  has  increased  from  $110,000,000  In  1925  to  the  bil- 
lions that  are  now  appropriated  annually  These  grants  are  fre- 
quently made  on  condition  that  similar  appropriations  be  made 
by  the  respective  States.  Under  this  system  a  State  Is  compelled  to 
undertake  work  which  it  might  not  wish  to  undertake  or  lose  Its 
share  of  the  Federal  appropriations,  in  which  cahc  it  Is  compK-Ued  to 
contribute  in  taxes  to  work  of  other  States  of  which  Its  people  dis- 
approve and  from  which  they  derive  no  benefit. 

Our  own  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30. 
1938,  contributed  over  $210,000,000  In  taxes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  taxes  were  paid  by  the  same  people  v.ho  paid  taxes 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  and  local  governments.  During 
that  same  year  New  Jersey  received  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  various  relief  purposes  only  a  little  over  $73.000.000 — about  33 'i 
percent  of  its  contribution.  Therefore.  If  a  resident  of  New  Jersey 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  an  income  tax  of  $000.  only  about 
$200  was  returned  to  the  State  in  Federal  grants,  the  balance  being 
spent  in  localities  far  removed  from  the  State  and  for  purpos«.>s 
about  which  the  New  Jersey  taxpayer  had  little  or  nothing  to  say. 

These  grants  are  made  on  condition  that  working  conditions 
dictated  by  the  Federal  Government  should  govern  the  operation 
for  which  the  money  was  appropriated,  and  that  specified  materials 
should  be  used  and  hours  of  labor  regulated  and  controlled  by 
Federal  mandate  There  Is  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  providing 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  make  contributions  to  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  but.  in  order  to  obtain  such  contri- 
butions, the  State  must  conduct  its  educational  system  according 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education.  Large  contri- 
butions of  money  have  also  been  made  to  farmers,  but  to  obtain 
these  contributions  the  farmer  must  comply  with  the  dictates  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  crop  he 
produces  It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  to  recognize 
here  practices  comparable  to  those  of  dictator  nations. 

The  obvious  political  significance  of  these  Federal  grants  makes 
It  easy  for  those  in  control  of  the  purse  strings  to  comply  with  the 
demands.  The  political  mind,  in  its  desire  for  perpetuation  In  office. 
Is  ever  ready  to  yield  to  those  Influences  which  will  provide  for  a 
constituency  benefits  which  otherwise  might  not  be  enjoyed  These 
influences  are  peculiarly  active  at  present  They  reach  their  zenith 
around  election  time,  and  they  direct  our  thoughts  to  a  day  when 
the  States  will  no  longer  be  separate,  independent  entitles,  possess- 
ing their  own  sovereignty,  but  will  exist  merely  as  puppet  States  or 
administrative  agents  of  a  federalized  Government. 

In  what  I  have  had  to  say  my  purpose  has  been  to  bring  you  to 
a  realization  of  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  to  concentrate  all 
power  and  authority  of  Government,  both  State  and  National,  in  a 
single  Government  at  Washington,  and  that  otir  disregard  of  consti- 
tutional limitations  is  gradually  concentrating  all  legislative  au- 
thority In  the  Executive,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  cur  Government  was  founded. 

At  the  beginning  the  Constitution  was  but  a  skeleton.  Hamilton. 
Marshall,  and  the  others  hung  flesh  upon  it  and  made  It  a  living 
thing  For  Fome  time  we  have  been  dissecting  it  and  soon  the 
sources  of  our  constitxitional  law  will  be  as  Indefinite  and  difficult  to 
ascertain  as  the  unwritten  constitution  of  England. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  increase  of  p>opulatlon.  the  enlight- 
enment of  our  people  through  broader  means  and  opportunity  for 
education,  the  development  of  transportation  and  communication 
have  added  to  our  governmental  problems  and  have  a  tendency 
toward  centralization,  but  it  Is  equally  true  that  our  Government 
has  proven  Itself  capable  of  meeting  every  emergency  Incident  to 
changing  conditions,  and  that  the  safety  valves  which  have  served 
useful  purposes  must  be  preserved  if  we  are  to  have  a  people's 
government 

My  first  Introduction  to  politics  came  one  night  In  June  of  1896. 
It  was  a  great  night  for  Paterson.  It  was  a  great  night  for  the  State 
and  for  the  Nation.  A  Patersonian  had  been  nominated  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  vast  concourse  of  people  had 
a.'^scmbled  at  the  armory  for  a  great  reception  on  the  return  of 
Garret  A  Hobart  from  the  Republican  National  Convention.  Others 
as>embled  on  Market  Street  adjacent  to  the  Erie  Railroad  station  to 
form  an  escort.  I  went  with  my  father  to  participate  in  the  parade. 
There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ludlum  who  was  familiarly  known 
around  the  town  as  "Punk."  "Punk"  was  the  local  agent  of  an 
express  company,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  had  con- 
tributed a  horse  and  wagon  to  carry  the  fireworks  that  were  to  be 
set  off  along  the  line  of  march  of  the  parade,  and  with  the  wagon 
loaded  with  all  of  the  flowerpots,  roman  candles,  skjrrockets,  and 
red  fire,  he  took  up  his  position  In  front  of  the  Nelson-Morris  beef 
houses,  prepared  to  lead  the  way  and  keep  the  line  of  march 
Illuminated. 

While  waiting  for  the  train  the  fireworks  became  Ignited  and  the 
entire  load  went  up  In  almost  one  explosion.  Skyrockets  and 
roman  candles  flew  Into  the  crowd,  through  the  windows  of  the  beef 
houses,  and  onto  the  roofs  of  buildings.  Some  naturally  struck 
the  hind  quarters  of  "Punk's"  horse.  There  was  a  great  commotion. 
According  to  the  narrative  as  told  by  the  late  Tom  IXiggan  In  the 
Dally  Guardian,  the  horse  separated  himself  from  the  wagon  at 
about  Paterson  Street,  and  did  not  stop  running  until  he  reached 
the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  above  the  falls,  where  he  was  found  the 
next  day.  As  my  father  told  the  story  afterward,  someone  stand- 
ing near  him  said  he  hoped  that  "Punk's"  misfortune  was  not  an 
omen  that  the  whole  campaign  would  blow  up,  because  If  It  should, 
the  country  would  have  Bryan  with  free  sliver,  popular  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  prohibition,  woman  suffrage,  and  what  not. 
Well.  It  was  not  such  an  omen  The  campaign  did  not  blow  u]>-^ 
McKlnley  and  Hobart  were  elected — and  the  country  entered  upon 
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•  period  of  projpTw  and  proep«T-lty  gnater  than  It  had  ev«-  known 
Singularly  rn<iUKh  thf  y«ir<»  following  brought  about  th*  adoption 
of  many  of  Bryan  «  ideas,  but  the  change*  that  have  be*n  made  were 
adopted  hy  the  orderly  proceane*  provided  In  the  Constitution  for 
ltJ»  amendment,  and  prove  the  capacity  of  the  American  people  for 
wlf-govrrnment  and  the  statement  of  Sir  James  Bryce.  an  English 
critic,  that  our  system  1*  the  most  sclentlftc  yet  devised  for  the 
government  of  a  free  people 

Recently  Thf-re  was  held  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  commenciment  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution  On  that  occasion  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Suprrme  Court    Hon    Charles  Evann  Hughes,  said: 

■We  shall  do  well  on  this  anniversary  If  the  thought  of  the 
people  is  directed  U)  the  essentials  of  our  democracy  •  •  •  We 
have  a  national  government  equipped  with  vnst  powers  which  have 
proved  to  be  adequate  to  the  development  of  a  great  nation,  and 
at  the  *»me  time  maintaining  the  balance  between  centralized 
authority  and  local  autoncmv  •  •  •  In  our  48  States  we  have 
th*  separate  sources  of  power  necessary  to  protect  local  interests 
and  thiw  also  tn  preserve  the  central  authority  •  •  •  from 
breaking  down  under  Us  own  weight  •  •  •  If  our  checks  and 
balances  8onf»etlme'»  prevent  the  speedy  action  which  Is  thought 
desirable,  they  a!»o  assure  In  the  long  run  n  more  del1t)erate  Judg- 
ment And  what  the  people  really  want,  they  generally  get  With 
the  ultimate  power  of  change  through  amendment  In  their  hands 
they  are  always  able  to  obtain  whatever  a  preponderant  and  abiding 
■tntlment  strongly  demands 

•We  not  cn!y  praise  ird'vldual  liberty  hut  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem has  the  unique  distinction  of  insuring  it.  •  •  •  We  pro- 
tect the  fundamental  rights  of  minorities.  In  order  to  save  demo- 
cratic government  from  destroying  itself  by  the  excesses  of  Its  ow^n 
power  The  firmest  ground  for  confidence  In  the  future  Is  that 
more  than  ever  we  realize  that,  while  democracy  must  have  Us 
organization  and  controls    Its  vital  breath  Is  individual  liberty." 

Its  a  great  place,  this  America  The  spirit  and  purpose  of 
Alexandrr  Hamilton  and  his  associates  created  It.  and  the  same 
apirit  and  purpose  should  be  our  Inspiration  to  preserve  It  to  our- 
•elvea  and  our  posterity 


The  National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OK    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  STATE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  N.  Y   A.. 

TOPEKA.  KANS 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Miss  Anne  Laughlin.  State  administrator  of  the  N.  Y.  A., 
Topeka.  Kans: 

Federal  SECt'Rrrr  Agenct. 

NATtOItAL    YOCTH    ADMINISTRATION    FOR    KaWSAS. 

Topeka.  Karu..  February  5.  1940. 
Ccngreasman  Jack  Hofsmw. 

House  of  ReprestmtatU^s.  Washinctan.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hocston  Quite  naturally,  you  must  have.  In 
order  to  weigh  the  benefits  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
procram.  a  statistical  report  of  Its  accomplishments  It  Is  im- 
possible, however,  through  cold  figures,  tr)  paint  a  picture  of  the 
results  of  any  attempt  to  help  young  people,  or  of  what  needs  to 
b«'  done  for  them  Also  we  know  it  is  easy  to  let  the  pendulum 
swing  too  far  and  allow  emotion  to  shunt  out  sound  analysis  I 
want,  however,  to  transmit  to  you  as  grRphically  as  possible  both 
the  conditions  necewltatlng  a  youth  proOTam.  and  the  results  of 
what  we  in  Kansas  have  t)een  doing  on  the  N.  Y.  A.,  particularly 
during  the  p*«t  fiscal  year 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  youth  program,  by  some,  has  been 
viewed  as  a  form  of  relief  This  carries  with  It.  either  earned  or 
not  the  Jtlgma  ct  a  hand-out  Until  a  youth  reaches  a  job  in 
private  employment  through  one  channel  or  another,  ho  is  tho 
recipient  of  assistance  through  tax -supported  institutions  Never 
have  we  thought  of  the  schools  In  terms  of  relief,  and  now  It  Is 
clear  that  we  should  simllarlv  view  any  help  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Omemment.  either  through  N.  Y.  A.  or  C.  C.  C.  as  an 
educational  and  training  contribution,  and  not  as  an  embryorUc 
relief  measure 

Possibly.  In  the  minds  of  some,  youth  needs  have  been  consid- 
ered as  results  of  'he  depression  However  I  think  recent  reports 
of  the  American  Youth  Commission  and  dat»  made  public  by  the 
N  Y.  A-  rev«U  that  some  of  the  problems  are  entirely  new  on  our 
social  and  '«^nonUc  front  In  the  first  place,  the  machine  aare. 
which  Uur  ely  speaks  for  itself,  has  reduced  the  numt)er  of  avallabl- 
jobs  In  oar  productlcn  system  Not  only  have  adults  been  dls- 
pUoad  a*  a  rwult  ot  mechanical  Inventions  but  alao  tbere  has  been 


little  need  for  a  supply  of  voung  workers  to  be  taken  Into  the 
various  enterprises  Obviously  the  depression  has  very  strongly 
entered  here,  but  it  Is  not  the  sole  factor. 

The  second  Important  factor  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  the 
change  tn  our  population  The  last  two  Federal  census  reports 
show  that  the  percentage  of  middle-aged  and  old -aged  Is  increas- 
ing due  to  the  contribution  science  and  medicine  have  made  to 
the  health  cf  man  Youth  being  In  a  minority,  their  needs  are 
therefore  quite  naturally  not  given  the  same  degree  of  emphasis  as 
the  needs  of  the  older  group  Although  the  assistance  provided 
the  aged  Is  right — and  we  trust  that  more  will  be  done  In  this 
direction — It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  until  the  N  Y  A  and  C  C  C. 
came  Into  existence  we  were  passive  In  our  consideration  of  youth 
problems. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  our  western  frontier  no  longer  offers 
Itself  as  an  opportunity  for  ambitious  young  people  In  the  part 
free  lands  offered  an  opening  for  Idle  youth.  In  fact.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  total  area  given  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  indtvldual.s  in  the  form  of  free  land  was  equal  to  the  territory 
east  cf  the  M!s.sls8lppl  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  Moreover, 
rather  than  farms  offering  a  vent  for  the  out-of-school  youth,  the 
young  people  from  farms  by  necessity  are  having  to  turn  to  urban 
centers 

All  of  this  presents  an  entire  new  youth  front,  and  the  net  result 
Is  approximately  4.CO00O0  young  people  between  the  ages  of  16 
to  24  in  the  United  States  who  are  out  of  work  and  out  of  school. 
This  figure  represents  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  unemployed 
In  the  country 

With  a  lessened  demand  and  an  Increased  supply  of  available 
workers,  requirements  for  Jobs  are  raised  and  youth  are  confronted 
with  the  dilemma  that  they  can't  be  employed  without  experience, 
and  they  can't  get  experience  without  Jobs  Bringing  this  pic- 
ture down  to  our  own  doorstep  Kansas"  share  of  the  total  youth 
who  are  unemployed  Is  approximately  42000.  as  determined  by  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  A  recent  survey  of  our 
own,  made  with  the  cooperation  of  schoolmen  and  welfare  cfflcers. 
Indicates  approximately  25  000  of  this  group  to  be  definitely  needy. 
We  have  been  able  to  employ  approximately  5.244  of  them  a  month 
on  N  Y.  A  cut-of-school  projects.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  some 
nineteen  to  twenty  thousand  who  are  In  need  of  employment  but 
who  cannot  be  aided  under  our  present  appropriation 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  our  appropriation  for  this  year  In 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  of  $100000.000  is  only  approximately  the 
cost  of  one  battleship  and  yet  by  means  of  it  around  380  000  young 
people  have  been  permitted  to  attend  high  school  and  college  and 
50.000  who  are  out  of  school  have  been  given  project  employment. 
These  would  l>e  our  youth  derelicts  without  this  assistance 

In  our  State,  with  a  total  allotment  of  $1  528  896  we  have  been 
able  to  provide  employment  for  approximately  7.000  high -school 
students  and  3  000  college  and  graduate  students,  and  slightly  over 
5.000  out-of-school  youth  Not  only  has  this  money  gone  for  wages, 
but  also  a  small  percentage  of  it  has  been  put  ba^k  Into  business 
channels  through  purchases  of  material  and  equipment.  Also,  part 
of  It  has  gone  for  adult  supervision 

The  total  amount  spent  solely  for  youth  wages  will  be  approxl- 
n>ately  75  percent  of  our  total  allocation 

To  provide  a  picture  of  the  actual  physical  accomplishments  on 
our  out-of-schfX)l  proi;ram,  we  have  attached  to  this  letter  a  report 
for  the  fiscal  ;  :ar  ending  June  30.  1939  In  viewing  these  tangible 
results.  I  hope  you  will  keep  In  mind  that  everv  completed  item 
represents  sound  training  under  competent  siipervlslon  for  thou- 
sands of  young  people  who  never  have  had  an  opportunity  for  a 
work  experience.  Also,  many  of  them  as  a  re.«ult  of  their  Jobs. 
have  been  able  to  obtain  work  In  private  employment  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  closed  to  them  t>ecause  of  a  lack  of  the  re- 
quired experience. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  a  somewhat  clearer  picture  of  our 
work  projects,  we  are  enclosing  a  few  enlargements  of  typical  con- 
struction work.  The  pictures  were  finished  and  enlarged  on  our 
photographic  project  In  Topeka. 

Of  the  money  spent  for  student  work,  this  represents  actual  work 
l>elng  performed  by  these  students,  Unles,«  definite  project  em- 
ployment Is  furnished  by  the  school  heads  for  those  selected,  no 
money  will  t>e  advanced  to  an  Institution  for  the  program.  Conse- 
quently, many  practical  contributions  have  accrued  to  the  partici- 
pating institutions 

On  our  out-of-school   program,   youth   wages   are  approximately 
$14  a   month,  for  56  hours  of  work      Hlgh-srhool   students   receive 
from  $3  to  $6  a  month,  and  college  students  from  $10  to  $20,  with 
graduate  studcnt.s  beini?  permitted  to  earn  as  high  as  $30  a  month 
Although  our  rfport  of  physical  accomplishments  as  appended  to 
I    this  letter  Indicates  the  nature  of  the  projects  on  which  our  out-of- 
school  youth  are  employed,   you  will   no  doubt   be  interested   In   a 
break-down  of  a  few  as  they  are  actually  opjeratlng. 
I        We  have  found  that  girls  need  something  more  than  part-time 
I    employment      In    the   first   place,   the   majority  of   them   who   are 
;    out  of  school  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  receiving  adequate 
Instruction  In  homemaklng.  health  hyclene,  budgeting  an  Income, 
etc      Therefore,    after    considerable    experimenting,    we    worked    out 
R  semlres-.dent-projcct  plan  to  which  girls  would  be  assigned  for  2 
we«»k.^  a  month,  under  trained  home  economists      At  these  centers 
they  are  not  only  given  employment  on  a  sewing  project  but  also 
are  given  class  Instrxictlon  In  various  types  of  related  training  and 
also  courses   to   meet   their   specific    needs      There    are   22   of   these 
work  centers  for  girls  operating  at  the  present  time  In  Kansas,  with 
an  average  enrollment  of  40  girls.     They  are  paid  $20  a  month  for 
tbelr  work,  and  out  of  this  is  deducted  a  sufQclent  amount  to  pay 
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their  subsidence.  After  a  year's  training  In  one  of  these  centers,  we 
have  found  that  the  net  results  are  girls  whose  morale  has  been 
Etrengthened.  whose  personality  has  been  developed,  and  who  have 
learned  to  care  for  a  home  properly  and  plan  for  the  future 

We  have  also  found  It  desirable  to  establish  resident  projects 
for  some  of  our  boys,  and  two  projects  of  this  type  are  operating 
In  conjunction  with  educational  Institutions,  The  lareost  is  at 
Fort  Hays  College  and  the  other  at  Kansas  Weslcyan  ColIe(?e,  At 
Port  Hays  both  girls  and  boys  are  assigned,  and  they  are  per- 
niltted  to  take  part-time  academic  work  in  the  college  and  are 
also  given  vocational  courses  consisting  of  scientific  farming  for 
the  tHDVs  and  clerical  Instruction  for  the  girls.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  although  these  young  people  come  from  our  certified 
needy  group,  they  are  accepted  on  the  campus  on  the  same  plane 
Bo  regularly  enrolled  students. 

Our  project  at  Salliia  Wesleyan  Is  sponsored  by  the  city  of 
Sallna,  and  It  operates  solely  for  beys.  A  large  stadium  Is  beln<? 
coiistructcd  for  the  city  and  will  be  used  by  the  college.  It  pro- 
vides complete  training  In  construction  work  for  the  46  boys  who 
are  assigned.  They.  too.  are  given  the  opptortunlty  of  taking  parl- 
t.me  academic  work  at  the  college.  The  courses  given  to  the  boys 
included  applied  electricity,  engineering,  drawing  and  design,  mathe- 
matics ,of  conslructon.  and  a  construction  seminar  which  offers 
practical  related  work  through  denxonstraiions  and  discussions  of 
cements,  paints. "^ologlcal  formations,  rock  dressing,  and  masonry. 

Other  resident-work  projects  for  boys,  although  operated  on  a 
part-time  basis  arc  at  EXireka.  Garnett,  and  In  Sheridan  County 
where  a  State  lake   Is  being  developed. 

Still  another  example  of  a  successful  resident  project  Is  our  photo- 
graphic unit  in  Tcpeka.  where  girls  selected  from  the  State  as  a 
whole  arc  given  training  In  photography.  We  found  after  lust 
year's  opemtlcn  of  this  project  that  we  were  able  to  place  In  private 
employment  the  majcrlty  of  the  girls.  In  fact  all  of  them  who  were 
able  to  absorb  the  training  offered.  This  year  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  we  will  place  100  percent  of  them  in  private  employ- 
ment. 

Of  course  our  resident  program  Is  only  a  phase  of  our  total  out-of- 
school  plan  cf  operation  We  have  many  small  projects  throughout 
the  State  which  not  only  are  giving  a  worth-while  work  experience 
to  the  young  people,  but  which  also  are  netting  the  sponsoring 
agencies  valuable  physical  Improvements.  On  all  of  our  projects  we 
require  related  training  courses  which  are  clTered  either  by  our 
supervisor  or  by  cooperating  individuals,  as  local  businessmen, 
school  superintendents,  etc. 

Our  ultimate  goal  is.  of  cour.sc.  to  find  youth  a  place  In  private 
Industry.  We  have  realized  that  there  are  many  young  people  not 
eligible  for  project  a&sl?nment  who  still  merit  every  consideration. 
In  order  to  meet  this  need  we  have  assigned  a  junior  counrelor  in 
the  State  employment  omces  in  Kansas  City.  Wichita,  and  Topeka. 
The  sole  refponslhlllty  of  these  men  is  to  IntrrVew  Job  appllc;ints 
and  attempt  to  place  them  In  private  emplc.rment.  Their  contact 
with  bus:n(?;;smcn  has  been  most  profitable  rnd  results  In  approxi- 
mately 300  either  part-time  or  full-time  pl/.ccments  a  month. 

I  know  that  you  also  will  be  Interested  I'.i  a  brief  report  on  some 
of  the  specific  activities  In  your  ccngresslr.nal  district 

Our  largest  projects  quite  naturally  are  in  S-dgwlck  County, 
where,  localized  in  Wichita,  217  youths  are  now  working.  An  old 
county  welfare  bulldln;?  har,  during  the  last  lew  years  been  de- 
veloped bv  vouth  labor  Into  a  successful  youth  renter.  In  which  is 
housed  a"  diversified  group  of  projects.  Including  woodworking, 
weaving.  l>cok  repair,  arts  and  crafts,  cooking,  and  sewing.  You  are. 
no  doubt,  familiar  with  this  development,  which  has  been  of  untold 
benefit  to  the  unemployed  vouth  In  Wichita. 

In  each  of  the  high  schools  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
student  work  programs  oi>erate.  where  757  students  are  employed. 
Four  hundred  and  thirty-Hve  college  students  are  similarly  assisted, 
with  average  earnings  of  $15  a  month. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  In 
Kansas  we  have  at  all  times  attempted  to  administer  the  program 
with  a  view  toward  providing  the  maximum  benefits  to  our  share  of 
the  Nation's  unemploved  ;oulh. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  our  adult  citizenry  will  soon  fully  ap- 
preciate the  danger  which  confronu  us  If  we  continue  to  allow 
4,000.000  youth  to  remain  outside  of  the  school  doors  and  without 
Jobs.  I  aLso  hcpe  that  It  wll!  recognize  the  distinct  contribution 
which  the  National  Youth  Administration  has  made  to  this  group, 
the  while  remembering  that  we  have  been  able  but  to  make  a  start 
on  a  problem  which  Is  terrifically  large. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anne  Laughlin, 
I  State  Youth  Administrator. 

Kansas  Katicmal  Youth  Administration — Report  of  physical  accom- 
plishmerits  on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  /or  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1939 
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BuiM'np  construction— Continued. 

Poniiitorie.s... 

I.ihrarifS        .. . 

oilicT  •'I'icntionsi  hiitldinri .• 

AkTiculliiniJ  buikluikis ..^. 

Auilit'Tiuins  . 

StsKtmiiis.  prand.^lands,  lileaohers,  etc 

(iyiima.viiiiiis  

Sliower  and  dn-svini'Toum  stniettires  

I'sndf^laiids.  Viandshi'lls,  and  outdoor  tiieaCors 

S'i>utli-ee titer  lui'ldinfs 

Other  ronitnuiiity  huildii:R8 

I'ark  Rnd  traiNide  shelters,  etc  

Other  smittl  and  reereatiiinal  huildintis       

StiitT  resideiiet:  buildings  at  Mrboub,  iuslltutions,  etc 

H  ridges  

l.nndint:  fields    

I'Hrk  entrance  tales 

Kest    KKinis         

WaieranU  utilities  buildinKS 

I'it  silos  

Other  o<  tisinictinn  anil  (•<)ns«>rvation: 

HikThways.  roads,  and  streets linear  feet 

Si<lewiilks  do  . 

Uridle|>aths  bioyrlf  i>aths.  and  hiking  trolls do — 

("iirbs,  putters,  and  tuardraib do  .. 

Culverts  nnT7il>er 

I'arkitig  area.1  and  overlooks square  yards 

Hoadsj.ie  lands/. linjj     line:ir  fe?t 

I.and.sciipinii  of  prounds acres  . 

KeneinK linear  feet 

Erection  of  snow  fence do     .. 

Strwi  sien.s  number.. 

Other  sipns  and  markers do  — 

I'arks  acres 

Fair  and  rodeji  m'ounds do 

I'laverotinds; 

.•ichof>l number.. 

Other    ...do  ... 

Bas<bBll  and  fnothftll  fiold.*         do... 

Athletic  field,-:  for  track  and  field  events do — 

8-*iniTnine  ix>ols — do 

U  adipv  |H><)ls . ... . do 

Trnni.s  court.s     do... 

I'ist4jl  and  tarpet  ranee.*  . do  . 

Outdoor  fireplai\'^,  council  rinps.  iiermauent  lent  Co<irs 

do 

Trarh  and  parbare  burners.. -'. do  .. 

Municipal  coif  course*  do  . . 

Hnr<l  Milace  croquet  courts  and  play  areas.. do  — 

I'icnic  table  units - do 

Htorni  and  sunitary  si'wers    .      linear  (e<  t 

Construction  nf  sanitary  privies numlv  r 

CfS-sj  ools.  septic  t:mks.  etc do 

Storape  dams,  includiiip  dams  for  artificial  lakes  ami  [xmdg 

number 

i'ltorace  tanks,  reservoirs,  cistem.s do 

li'iver  b!Uik<  and  streini-l>e<l  improvements.  ..linear  feel 

i,evees  and  retaining  walLs do 

("he<k  daiiK     number 

.'■'oil-erosion  control acre.s  treated 

Keforestation      .   : number  of  trees  plante.! 

Ilird  ami  patiie  sanctuaries -.. .     nuinl)or 

.'^tone  riprappinp square  yarils 

Water  lines linear  f«vt 

Contour  surveying tu-rt-s 

fira.<sliop(»'r  tx^ii.son  mixed   ..         i^oumls 

Lily  iKtnds,  rock  pardeus,  constructed number  . 
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Typo  of  activity 

Vnil 

Amount 

Nonconsiniciion: 

Clolhinp  produced  or  renovated    

Number  articles  .. 

NiimIxT  articles 

Niimlier  ariicli>s 

NiiiiiIxT  artK-les 

Number  articles 
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Responsibilify    Apparent    to    Improve    Health    of 
Citizens  Through  Adequate  Medical  Facilities 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  9.  1940 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy  burned  up  by 
sickness  riqum's  just  as  much  to  sustain  and  replace  it  as 
does  the  energy  burned  up  by  productive  labor.  The  protec- 
tion of  health  Is  therefore  not  alone  an  individual  service  to 
the  ill  and  afflxtfd  It  is  a  national  economy  that  turns 
waste  Into  useful  works. 

S.ckness  and  disease  exact  a  costly  toll  of  our  economic 
system.  That  cost  is  not  measured  by  the  money  we  spend 
on  haspltals  and  medical  treatment.  It  is  measured  by  the 
wasted  effort  that  goes  to  f\ght  Illness  where  such  service  is 
Inadf  quale  or  not  available,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering, 
impoverishment,  and  hopelessness  that  sickness  brings  down 
on  individual  families. 

tLLNZSS  T.IKES  BTG  TOLL 

More  than  70.000.000  persorw  lose  more  than  1.000,000,000 
days  from  work  as  the  result  of  sickness,  according  to  studies 
made  by  the  United  States  Interdepartmental  Committee  to 
Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities.  The  estimated 
cost  of  illness  and  premature  death  in  the  Nation  was  put  at 
approximately  $10,000,000,000  a  year.  The  American  Medical 
A.ssociation  has  asserted  that  during  1938  a  patient  was 
admitted  to  one  of  the  country's  registered  hospitals  every 
3.3  seconds. 

The  preservation  of  health  as  an  obligation  of  the  com- 
munity is  as  old  as  our  Nation.  Only  as  our  Nation  grew, 
howovor,  did  we  come  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  individual 
health  on  the  health  of  the  entire  country. 

In  our  early  days  treating  the  sick  was  largely  a  local  affair. 
The  modern  ago.  however,  so  tied  our  great  urban  masses 
together  and  at  the  same  time  left  many  of  our  rural  sections 
so  Isolated  from  modem  science  that  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease and  the  treatment  of  the  sick  became  a  mandatory 
defense  of  our  whole  people. 

Fortunately  as  our  problems  Increased,  medical  science 
entered  it^  greatest  age  of  dl.scovery  and  opened  scientific  ave- 
nues to  physical  well-bting  that  promised  one  of  the  most 
humane  and  effective  economies  of  our  civilization. 

The  world  had  grown  up  about  us  so  rapidly  that  we  had 
a  long  way  to  go  even  to  catch  up  to  the  common  standards 
of  health  that  we  recognize  as  essential  today.  But  a  new 
conception  of  public  health,  medical  care,  and  adeqimte  hos- 
pitalisation sprang  up.  During  this  century  in  the  United 
States  we  saw  a  remarkable  growth  in  these  fields,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  public  sanitation,  in  protection  of  our  water  and 
food  supplies,  in  the  safe  disposal  of  our  sewage,  and  in  the 
broader  medical  and  hospital  services  that  we  provided. 

HOSPrTALS  ON  INCSEASX 

Of  the  6  852  registered  hospitals  in  the  United  States  In 
1928.  only  661  were  established  during  or  earlier  than  1875. 
Only  2.070  had  been  estabhshed  by  1900.  During  the  present 
century  we  not  only  tripled  our  number  of  hospitals,  but  we 
replaced  many  old  ones  with  modem  Institutions. 

Prom  1923  to  1928  we  were  building  hospitals  at  the  rate  of 
$200,000,000  a  year.  Even  that,  however,  was  doing  little 
more  than  to  keep  us  from  slipping  backward,  for  it  pro- 
vided only  a  1 -percent  increase  over  the  6-year  period  in 
the  number  of  hospitals.  As  we  built  new  ones  older  hos- 
pitals had  to  be  replaced  or  abandoned. 

We  might,  however,  have  steady  progress  In  equipping  the 
Nation  for  its  constant  fight  for  its  life  and  physical  welfare. 
The  depression,  however,  struck,  and  on  top  of  all  the  other 


woes  it  brought  we  were  forced  virtually  to  stop  our  work 
for  a  healthier  nation. 

Compared  to  the  $200,000,000  we  had  been  spending  an- 
nually to  hold  our  own  against  the  care  and  cure  of  illness, 
our  expenditures  dropped  to  only  $36,000,000  in  1933.  On  the 
basis  of  the  previciis  rate  of  replacement  and  expansion 
needs  the  Nation  in  that  year  was  faced  with  an  acciunulated 
deficiency  in  hospital  facilities  of  about  $550,000,000. 

This  was  one  of  the  pressing  needs  for  which  the  Public 
Works  Admmistration  was  created  in  1933.  While  the  grants 
and  loans  it  made  a\'ailable  States  and  local  communities 
were  able  to  resiune  their  building  for  better  health. 

p.     W.    A.    AIDS    PSOCaAM 

During  its  6'2  years  P.  W.  A.  has  allotted  funds  for  the 
construction  of  nearly  $400,000,000  in  hospitals  and  hospital 
facilities  on  743  projects  sponsored  by  State  and  local  bodies. 

This  work  has  meant  107.849  additional  beds  in  2.056 
hospital  buUding.s  in  all  the  48  States,  the  District 'of  Co- 
lumbia, Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Approximately  45 
percent  of  these  projects  have  been  in  States  that  do  not 
contain  large  metropolitan  areas.  Many  of  the  hospitals 
were  built  in  communities  which  heretofore  had  been  without 
adequate  hospital  facilities. 

Of  the  $397,253,706  total  estimated  cost  of  these  non- 
Pederal  hospital  projects  P.  W.  A.  provided  $151,180,760  in 
grants  and  made  $25,747,796  in  loans  toward  the  sponsors' 
share  of  the  cost. 

In  addition  to  non-Pederal  construction  there  have  also 
been  152  Federal  hospital  and  sanitarium  projects  built  from 
P.  W.  A.  funds,  with  a  total  estmated  cost  of  $37,002,852. 
These  projects,  for  veterans,  Indians,  the  military  service,  and 
at  Federal  prisons,  have  added  13,911  beds,  making  a  total  of 
121,760  additional  beds  for  all  types  of  P.  W.  A.  hospital 
projects. 

The  number  of  additional  hospital  beds  provided  under  the 
P.  W.  A.  program  is  not  the  whole  story  of  this  program, 
although  it  is  an  important  part  of  it.  A  large  number  of 
hospital  projects  were  not  for  wards  alone,  but  provided 
necessary  services  and  utilities  for  hospital  operation.  Him- 
dreds  of  projects  have  been  for  installing  or  improving 
kitchens,  boiler  plants,  power  and  light  plants,  nurses'  homes, 
administration  and  staff  quarters,  garages,  water-supply  sys- 
tems, and  other  service  features.  Still  another  field  in  which 
P.  W.  A.  construction  was  done  has  been  that  of  medical  and 
dental  schools,  clinics,  disjDensaries.  and  research  centers. 

In  addition  to  the  many  hospitals  where  accommodations 
are  provided  for  both  whites  and  Negroes.  5,838  additional 
beds  have  been  furnished  in  19  States  for  the  insane,  for  gen- 
eral treatment,  for  tuberculars  and  other  afflictions  of  the 
Negro  race. 

P.  W.  A.  hospital  construction  was  undertaken  at  a  critical 
time.  In  1934  and  1935  P.  W.  A.  construction  was  accounting 
for  82  and  84  percent,  respectively,  of  the  year's  hospital 
building.  Over  a  period  of  5'j  years  the  P.  W.  A.  program 
constituted  35  percent  of  all  hospital  construction. 

Of  the  total  P.  W.  A.  non-Federal  hospital  expenditures,  64 
percent  has  gone  to  State  hospitals  and  institutions,  23.6  per- 
cent to  city  projects,  9  4  percent  to  counties,  and  the  rest  to 
combinations  of  these  or  to  nonprofit  private  institutions. 

HEALTH   PROGRAM    HfXPED 

This  relieved  a  crisis  in  hospitalization,  although  it  did  not 
restore  the  predepression  rate  of  progress.  In  most  cases  it  no 
more  than  cared  for  the  growth  of  normal  needs  or  replace- 
ments, and  sometimes  fell  below  that.  It  could  not  provide 
for  F>ast  deficiencies.  The  President's  technical  committee  at 
the  National  Health  Conference  in  1938  estimated  that  the 
Nation  needs  a  normal  annual  increase  of  25.000  beds,  and 
that  36.000  beds  a  year  for  a  10-year  period  should  be  added 
to  the  existing  number  to  meet  the  demand.  In  addition,  the 
committee  recommended  that  some  500  health  and  diapnostic 
centers  should  be  set  up  in  areas  now  inaccessible  to  hospitals. 
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The  continued  demand  for  increased  hospital  facilities  was 
indicated  in  the  fact  that  when  P.  W.  A.  returned  5,043  appli- 
cations to  public  bodies  on  September  6.  1939.  because  of  lack 
of  additional  funds,  these  included  203  applications  for  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  with  an  estimated  construction  cost  of 
$105,486,892. 

The  President's  proposal  for  a  $10,000,000  hospital  construc- 
tion program  by  the  Federal  Government  is  a  recognition  of 
the  contmued  need  for  better  health  facilities,  particularly  in 
certain  neglected  areas  of  the  country.  It  is  in  line  with  his 
message  to  Congress  in  1939  when  he  said: 

I  have  been  concerned  by  the  evidences  of  Inequalities  that 
exist  among  the  States  as  to  persormel  and  facilities  for  health 
services  In  different  sections  and  among  different  economic  groups. 
TTiese  Inequalities  create  handicaps  for  the  parts  of  our  country 
and  the  groups  of  our  p)eople  which  most  sorely  need  the  benefits 
of  modern  medical  science. 

Under  date  of  February  1,  1940, 1  wrote  Dr.  Thomas  Parran. 
Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  as 
follows: 

I  am  very  deeply  Interested  in  the  message  which  the  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  on  January  30  In  which  he  proposed  that 
consideration  be  given  to  a  program  for  the  construction  of  small 
hospitals  in  needy  areas  of  the  country,  especially  In  rural  sections, 
not  now  provided  with  them. 

I  further  assured  him  I  was  most  sympathetic  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President. 

LABOR     IS    ASSISTED 

A  vital  bjrproduct  of  this  maintenance  of  our  hospital  sys- 
tem in  the  years  just  past  has  been  the  employment  and  in- 
dustrial stimulation  it  has  produced.  Hospital  con.«* ruction 
has  been  an  important  field  in  the  public  works  undertaken 
through  P.  W.  A.  whereby  men  have  been  given  employ- 
ment both  at  the  site  of  construction  and  in  the  industrial 
fields  that  were  activated  by  such  work.  The  entire  P.  W.  A. 
program,  including  hospital  projects,  has  in  6 '2  years  pro- 
vided a  total  of  more  than  7,000,000,000  man-hours  of  labor 
in  construction  or  in  the  fields  of  production,  fabrication, 
and  transportation.  And  it  has,  in  addition,  left  us  with 
needed  works  that  will  serve  us  for  years  to  come. 

P.  W.  A.  non-Federal  hospitals  fall  largely  into  four  major 
classifications:  General  hospitals,  institutions  for  the  insane 
and  feebleminded,  tubercular  sanatoriums,  and  homes  for 
the  aged  and  indigent. 

Insane  asylums  and  those  for  the  feebleminded  and  for 
epileptics  constitute  more  than  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  those 
for  which  P.  W.  A.  allotments  have  been  made.  In  1934  only 
10  States  in  the  United  States  even  approached  adequate 
facilities  for  these  cases,  and  these  States  were  slightly  over 
their  capacity.  P.  W.  A.  construction  has  added  measurably 
to  these  accommodations,  but  the  additions  have  often  been 
\-irtually  offset  by  the  growing  need. 

General  hospitals  have  constituted  nearly  25  percent  of 
the  cost  of  P.  W.  A.  hospital  construction,  tuberculosis  sana- 
toriums 12.7  percent  of  the  total,  and  hemes  for  the  aged  and 
indigent  not  quite  4  percent. 

Adequate  hospitalization  is  a  basic  necessity  for  a  healthy, 
productive  nation,  and  to  maintain  it  requires  constant  and 
continued  effort  and  attention.  It  is  a  part  of  a  national 
drive  against  disease  that  incorporates  sanitation,  protected 
food  and  water-supply  systems,  modem,  safeguarded  sewer- 
age systems,  and  the  broadening  of  medical  attention  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  sections  and  communities.  It  was  a  drive 
that  was  well  launched  when  the  depression  struck  at  us,  and 
that  was  resumed  with  the  cooperation  of  Federal  and  local 
governments  under  the  Public  Works  Administration  and 
our  national  and  local  health  services. 

And  P.  W.  A.  has  made  a  remarkable  record.  It  is  ready 
today  to  swing  into  action  on  a  moment's  notice.  If  we  fail 
to  carry  on  a  hospital  program  at  this  time,  it  would  be  a 
national  loss. 

I  am  in  favcr  of  making  use  of  this  great  organization  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  bringing  the  Nation's  haspital  facilities 
to  the  point  where  the  normal  demands  of  the  population 
can  be  met. 
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HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OK   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    MARITIME    EXCHANGE    BULLETIN    OP 

AUGUST  1939 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  following  brief  article  from 
the  Maritime  Exchange  Bulletin  of  August  1939  regarding 
the  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  shipping  and  commerce 
of  our  Nation  by  the  harbor  pilots  stationed  at  Sandy  Hook: 
IFrom  the  Maritime  Exchange  Bulletin  of  August  1939] 

THE   SANDT    HOOK    PILOTS 

The  earliest  authenticated  record  of  pilots  stationed  at  Sandy 
Hook  Is  the  year  1C94.  when  the  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Yorlc  ordained  "that  there  shall  be  four  men  appointed  and  com- 
missioned •  •  •  who  shall  constantly  attend  at  some  con- 
venient place  near  the  Hook  with  a  boat  to  give  all  aid  and 
assistance  to  vessels  bound  for  this  port." 

There  have  been  Sandy  Hook  pilots  In  service  continuously  ever 
since,  and  while  the  early  pilots  evidently  went  off  from  the  Hook 
in  a  small  boat  to  meet  vessels  their  successors  of  170  years  later 
were  cruising  600  to  700  miles  ea.st  of  New  York  In  able  little 
schooners.  There  were  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
32  pilot  boats  out  of  the  port  of  New  York  and  about  150  pilots 
Comp)etltlon  was  fierce  and  casualties  In  men  and  hoals  heavy  due 
to  the  hazards  of  the  service.  In  100  years  64  pilot  boats  and  165 
lives  were  lost.  Their  lo.sses  were  climaxed  in  1895  by  the  loss 
of  the  George  H.  "Warren  No  5  with  12  men  In  a  pale  at  sea.  Shortly 
afterward  the  steam  pilot  boat  New  York  was  put  In  service  and 
the  extreme  offshore  cruising  was  ended.  The  pilots  of  the  various 
competing  Ixjats  decided  to  unite  harmoniously,  select  their  own 
officers,  and  work  together  for  the  greater  benefit  of  commerce 
and  themselves.  With  minor  changes,  that  arrangement  is  In  force 
today. 

Through  so  many  years  of  history,  entwined  as  It  is  with  the 
growth  of  the  port  of  New  York,  as  well  as  that  of  our  country*,  tlie 
ns.soclatlon  has  developed  an  esprit  de  corps  with  a  background  and 
history  of  v^tiich  It  is  proud.  Space  allows  the  mention  of  only 
some  of  the  highlights  in  this  record. 

In  1799  there  were  21  pilots  In  1811  there  were  10.  manning  4 
boats  When  war  was  declared  on  Great  Britain  by  our  Ocvern- 
ment  In  the  following  year  1  of  these  boats  was  immediately  dis- 
patched to  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  then  a  rendezvous  for  American 
merchantmen,  to  warn  them  of  the  approaching  hostilities.  This 
phe  did  and  passed  from  port  to  port  repeating  the  warning. 
Weeks  later,  when  the  war  news  came  to  Europe  through  official 
channels,  all  American  vessels  In  northern  waters  were  either  well 
on  their  way  home  or  tied  up  In  neutral  ports  safe  from  the  enemy 
ships  detailed  to  capture  them. 

Sandy  Hook  pilot  boats  were  commissioned  as  privateers  In  this 
war.  Tlie  Teaser  captured  12  British  vessels,  mostly  brigs  and 
schooners,  and  recaptured  the  full  rigged  ship  Margaret  with  a 
cargo  valued  at  $50,000. 

In  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Brooklyn,  stands  the  pilot  monument. 
Tills  was  erected  by  public  subscription  to  Thomas  F"reebcrne, 
Sandy  Hook  pilot  of  the  bark  John  Minturn,  wrecked  on  the  Jersey 
coast  in  a  terrific  northeastern  gale  and  snowstorm  In  February 
1846. 

In  1851  Sandy  Hook  pilot  Dick  Brown  won  the  famous  cup  when 
he  .sailed  the  yacht  America  to  victory  at  Cowes. 

The  Civil  War  was  vividly  brought  home  to  the  pilots  when  the 
Confederate  cruiser  Tallahasfsce.  commanded  by  John  Taylor  Wood, 
captured  and  burned  the  pilot  boats  James  Funk  and  William  Bell 
off  Fire  Island.  Wood  later  said  that,  "My  object  In  capturing 
these  vessels  was  to  secure  a  pilot  who  could  be  paid  or  coerced 
to  take  the  ship  through  Hell  Gate  Into  Long  Island  Sound. 
•  •  •  When  abreast  of  the  na\7  yard,  to  open  flrc.  hoping  some 
of  our  shells  might  set  fire  to  the  buildings  and  any  vessels  that 
might  be  at  the  dock.  But  no  pilot  could  be  found  who  was  wlUlng 
to  undertake  It." 

Many  feats  of  salvage,  ns  well  as  the  saving  of  lives,  have  been 
performed  by  the  men  of  Sandy  Hook.  In  the  days  of  sail,  pllnt- 
bcat  schooners  tewed  disabled  vessels  many  miles  to  ssifety.  The 
Nettle  No.  20.  the  Perkins  No.  13,  and  the  G.  W.  Blunt  No.  JI  mad3 
out-standlng  rescues  of  this  type.  In  1874  the  latter  boat  took  oft 
the  crew  of  the  bark  Alfred,  dismasted  and  on  her  beam  ends,  and 
towed  the  hulk  for  12  days,  finally  anchoring  her  in  the  North 
River.  In  March  1886  the  liner  Oregon  collided  with  a  coal 
schooner  off  Fire  Island.  There  were  840  people  aboard  the  Oregon, 
with  lilet)oats  for  less  than  half.     Sighting  the  slnltlng  vessel   at 
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llshment  of  a  religious  racket  under  Government  sanction.     In  that 


We  believe  that  the  reciprocal  principle  of  accelerating  normal 
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daylight  the  pilot  schooner  Phantom  So.  I  proceed*^  to  take  her 
p#>i)ple  abnard  Piloi  Park»-r.  In  charge,  saw  readily  his  75-foct 
■cboc.nrr  could  not  Ix^n  to  accommodate  them  aU.  Sighting  an 
•••tern-bound  achooner  on  the  horizon,  he  sailed  off.  hailed,  and 
dtrcctrd  her  to  the  wreck,  where  ahc  assisted  the  Phantom,  m  Uking 

all  hands  otl  in  safety  .,   .   ^   _..».    „„,„   , 

Dunne  the  World  War  23.000  veraels  were  piloted  with  only  3 
•erlotw  i»  ^    "Hd  In  3,,  hours  ore  day  68  shlpa  were  h.indlcd 

withcut    :  ThrcuKhout   the   war   the  New   York  and  Sandy 

Hook  mwtt  staticn  ahipa  lor  the  Unl'.ed  Btalea  naval  giiards,  who, 
with  the  pll'tn.  wrrr  nut  nh<.i4rd  and  taken  off  all  neutral  vessels 
enterinK  and  leaving  the  port  of  New  York 

One  day  dwrlnB  the  r%\-.Tnrr  of  prohibition  and     mm  row     an 

ObvtOUal*  Bll«l.-ndlr.l  mi  -    •*•:«.  .iKh'-d  »,y  th"  Sru-   Vorjv       Upon 

invMilJiP&lon   ah#   waa   l.l.     •    >■ 'I    a*    'he   Mnn,   Ix-atricp.   at    British 
r»fls»rv      Th'-f   being   tin  answer   »"   '  f' 
lhlnlni(  nifl  Mall  *»*  lowrrrd   ami  li     ; 
V(  «ie|    sail**]   h»T   f'»  <|Ui»r'«(;Mi.r    tn  '1   '   ^M 
This  vesMft  wiis  n\t\t\Ufi\  Uy  ir>  <  Iim  .-. 
Itslmria    i»sjfiti«  thr  while  ni'-ii  It)  .  iLifrr 


1 


It;' 
I 

r    ■ 


'fT   I'liHe*!  «'»l««i,    •ftl*>t>   n.«'rr   v^ 
.   ki  it    h'  ff       Mlie    hsti    alt'  It'  '^«'«< 

f    hrr    •klpiier    wli  '    '<  ■'' 
•  I.       iisiuifrr    <<f    lllb    I"'"  •  ' 


hinl.  a  ynwl  C"H- 

.  ,     II  to  hoard  the  lltllo 

41    I  'ho  ttU'hofltlrs  there 

I'hfy  had  biwrded  her  In 

»:;^<i  ttpleie  to  \Hi  kinuStflMl 

in   I.,   Iw  (iitul   wt.rti   ".hfv  dU» 

:r    Ni  w    Jtr«y    a\Miillii«!    th« 

►  'ini!ihly  vn.'  h^h'lrf•  »o  iirranfr 

lie    did    ti'>t    return,    and    the 


Patriotic  Atheists 


.,rw  .,1  J  •hues  ati'l  a  NeKf  -  U.  iiiuiuUd  the  in- iiev  tl-«-y  »'"''^' 
the  Chiiie-e  rei.»ii.e<l  A  P>'t'?  .n^ued  in  whuh  r\„-  i  sailor* 
were  kKled  ai^d  i  fhinese  wounded  The  ChiniM-  »-!»  i. .!  sea- 
rnrn  Otily  fair  weather  and  k-kkI  luck  had  enabled  them  to  reach 
htandy   Hook,  where  the  vigiUuc-  of   the  pilot  beat  prevenU-d  their 

"Niiw-teen  hundred  and  twenty-three  saw  a  ^eat  ru^h  of  ImrnlKranta 
to  our  «hore^  a»  well  as  ti.e  adoption  by  the  authorities  ol  a  most. 
,1  .-.  •  vi^  lutiiMK.nKKt  (a«  lar  as  ships  and  lives  were  c<mct-rned) 
f  r  !.  <:dmK  on  the  admittance  or  rejection  of  the  newcomers  An 
Unaainary  line  wa-s  drawn  between  Forts  Lafayette  and  Wad*worth 
Here  too  were  stationed  immlRTaticn  in.'pectors  to  clock  the  ships 
as  they  crowed  th-  "llnr  "  No  vessel  with  the  new  month  s  quota 
Of  imroiKranta  ab<»ard  could  cross  the  line  before  midnight  of  the 
last  day  of  the  old  month  under  penalty  of  returning  her  passengers 
whence  they  came  The  ^ame  penalty  held  for  those  v es^  s  unfor- 
ttniate  enough  to  h)6e  the  race  Into  quarantine  once  8  bells  noted 
the  passing  of  July  Into  Aug\i.st  w«„,^ 

July  31  1W3  found  11  liners  with  about  8.000  souls  aboard 
awaiting  the  «to  hour  below  the  funs  at  the  Narrows  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  all  11  were  anchored  safely  In  Quarantine  in 
»  m-nureji    a  tribute  to  the  expertness  of  the  pilots  handling  them 

The  regulations  compelling  ahlps  to  take  such  rlsk.s  were,  mainly 
through  the  Insistence  of  the  pUots.  soon  replaced  by  another  and 
completely  safe  arrang»^me:it  ^      ..      ,    w  i   ,„^ 

The  steam  pilot  boats  Ntu-  York  and  Sandy  Hook  have  emulated 
their  prede^esscTs  of  the  old  days  In  the  work  of  saving  life  and 

prr'pertv  at  sea  ^        ^  ..  „- 

When  the  outward  bound  fort  V'ctona  was  rammed  and  sunk  off 
Sandy  Hck  durii.g  dens,-  f.  ^  10  years  ago.  the  Nt'ic  York  and  Sandy 
Book  rescued  her  400  passengers  and  crew  The  Victona  j  pUot. 
who  wa-s  at  the  ladder  about  to  be  taken  off  by  the  pUot  boat  when 
the  collislop  occurred,  returned  to  the  bridge,  where  be  and  the 
master  r.mamed  until  the  vessel  sank  under  them,  meanwhile 
directing  the  towing  of  the  disabled  vessel  by  the  pilot  boiU  Seir 
York    which  attempted  to  havil  her  Into  shallow  waters 

The  wreck  of  the  fort  Vtctorta  lay  for  many  months  near  Am- 
bro4  Channel,  plainly  marked  at  either  end  by  gas  buoys  and 
awash  at  low  water  The  wreck  was  frequently  steered  for  at 
r'Kht  and  In  ha/v  weather  bv  coastwise  vessels,  which  did  not 
employ  pilots  and  who^  navigators  mlstot>k  the  wreck  buoys  for 
tho.-e  designating  the  entrance  to  Ambrose  Channel.  It  was  due 
only  to  the  good  will  and  spirit  of  service  of  the  pilots,  who  warned 
many  of  those  ve-^stls  of  their  error,  that  millions  of  dollars  were 
saved  steamship  comjsanies  and  the  underwriters 

When  the  Mi>rro  Castle  was  destroyed  by  nre  a  few  years  ago  the 
Scu-  York  HCted  as  a  rudder  to  the  burning  and  unmanageable  hulk, 
While  It  w»»  towed  by  a  Coast  Guard  cutter 

Sick  or  "injured  persons  as  well  a5  stowaways,  are  often  removed 
fn)m  south-bound  ve*«»-l»  and  transported  ashore,  or  in  the  latter 
case  turned  over  to  tht>  proper  authorities.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
Inv.-iluable  these  gratuitous  services  are  to  sliippUig 

There  are  100  pilots  licensed  by  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  their  respective  boards  of 
commissioner*      The  pilotage  raUs  are  statutory. 

Applicants  must  be  t)et».een  the  ages  of  18  and  26.  pass  a  stringent 
phyalcal  examination  and  be  high-school  graduates  or  hold  officers' 
certificates  before  admittance  to  service.  Apprenticeship  averages 
atxjut  8  years  and  terminates  after  the  apprentice  has  been  master 
of  the  pilot  boat.  The  la-^t  year  Is  spent  In  company  of  pilota  aboard 
VesMlt  i-f  the  various  types 

A  pilot  Is  first  licensed  for  vessels  of  18  feet  draft  Tills  draft  Is 
lDcr««aed  annually  for  7  years.  If  warrunted.  when  a  Ucenae  to  pilot 
any  ve«el  is  granted  by  the  board  of  commissioners. 

The  association  buys  and  maintains  its  own  txaats,  offices,  etc.. 
and  cmTf*  for  sick  and  retired  members. 

In  addition  to  the  main  pilot  service  at  New  York,  there  are  sub- 
sidiary brwuihes  to  the  varlotis  ports  in  the  Kill  van  Kull,  Newark, 
and  on  the  Hudson  River  to  Albany 

Stationed  off  S.indy  Hook  are  the  pilot  boats  Neto  York  and 
Wandertrr     The  Sandy  Hook  recentiy  sunk,  U  about  to  be  replaced 


by  another  t>uut. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  HEFRKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  9.  1940 


AltTICLB  BY   WKSTBnOOK   PEUI.£R 


Mr  OEYFR  of  California.  Mr,  Sprukcr,  I  do  not  nlwnyi 
find  myttelt  in  ai^rremfnt  with  Mr  Wi-sfbiook  PtKler,  but  the 
philosophy  hr  duplayn  in  ih'^  occompunying  •rtlclc  In  so 
UiorowKhly  Am«TirHn  that  I  brlifvc  it  ahould  b«  rend  by  evt  ly 
b»  l.cvtT  in  ArriiTican  di-mociucy. 

I  qu;jti»  from  hia  column  in  th«  Wa-^hlngton  Post  under 
date  of  Ft'biiiary  8.  1940: 

ll^^otn  the  Wojthington  Post  of  Pcbrunry  8.  lt>40) 

Fair   Emough 

(By  Wehibrook  Pegler) 

PATRIOTIC    ATHIMT9 

I  have  begun  to  doubt  the  wl.sdom  of  confronting  every  organiza- 
tion and  all  individuals  with  a  disavowal  of  communism  and  fa.«c!8m 
and  saving,  in  a  leering  way.  "Sign  here  "*  That  practice  encourages 
the  loathsome  patrlbteer  to  drape  the  flag  around  him  like  a  shawl 
and  go  around  putting  people  on  a  spot  who  are  better  citizens  than 
hlrn.«elf 

It  contains  an  Insinuation  that  the  organization  or  person  In 
question  is  a  doubtful  ca^e  and  that  compliance  Ls  a  sign  of  cow- 
ardice or  refusal  a  sign  of  sedition  Of  course,  every  loyal  American 
hates  communi.^m  and  fascism  and,  on  proper  ooraslons.  takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance  with  dignity  and  solemn  feeling  and  Is  willing  to 
take  it  again,  as  the  officers  of  the  MiliUry  Establishment  and 
public  ofaclals  do. 

Once  sworn  the  oath  would  ."^ccm  to  be  binding  unto  death,  but 
for  some  reason  It  Is  thought  to  have  a  term  and.  like  vaccination, 
to  require  renewal,  every  now  and  again.  Still,  people  don't  object 
If  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  Justify  the  ceremony,  as  In  ob- 
taining; a  passport,  enlisting,  or  Joining  a  patriotic  organization 

But  no  man  cr  wrman  should  be  required  to  stop  dead  In  traffic 
and  repjeat  the  oath  for  anyone  who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  go 
on  the  prowl  of  traitors,  and  the  same  resentment  occurs  when,  in 
a  public  gathering,  some  loud-mouth  fraud  says.  "We  arc  now 
going  to  sing  The  Star-Spanplod  Banner,  and  any  dtrrv  traitor 
who  doesn't  get  up  will  get  such  a  going-over  that  he  w'lll  never 
get  up  •• 

There  Is  a  time  and  place  for  evenrthlng;  and,  although  patriot- 
ism is  never  really  out  of  place,  organizations  and  people  have  other 
business  besides  denouncing  communism  and  faso^sm  Anyway. 
Americans  have  a  right  lo  believe  In  communism  or  fascism.  We 
can  forbid  actions  but  not  tjeliefs.  and  we  have  laws  and  police 
to  take  care  of  situations  in  which  persons  who  so  believe — for  the 
two  beliefs  arc  practically  identical — attempts  to  overthrow  the 
Oovernment  by  violence  To  me  belief  in  these  "isms"  seems 
inconsistent  with  Americanism,  but  the  Coiu^tltutlon  doesn't  see 
it  that  way,  and  there  is  no  profit  in  destroying  the  Constitution 
Just  to  beat  someone  else  to  It. 

Nobody  enjoyed  more  than  I  did  the  embarrassment  of  the  Youth 
Congress  last  summer  and  the  more  recent  confusion  of  the  Stu- 
dent's Union  when  they  were  confronted  with  resolutions  against 
communism,  but  there  are  other  ways  of  ascertaining  where  organi- 
zation-; and  persons  stand 

There  is  no  law  hy  which  any  group  can  be  compelled  to  adopt 
any  resolution  and  none  should  bo  penalized  for  exercising  its 
rights.  If  a  group  or  individual  is  following  a  line — Communist  or 
Fascist — that  will  become  plain  in  time  without  our  resorting  to 
tricks 

Fortunately,  in  the?e  cases,  the  resolutions  were  Intrcduced  by 
members  and  were  pertinent  business,  but  it  can  cas'.ly  be  foreseen 
that  the  application  of  such  tests  can  become  a  terrible  nuisance. 
If  not  a  menace. 

For  here  we  have  a  violent  organized  propaganda  to  the  clTect 
that  all  citizens  who  are  not  Christians  of  the  most  conventional, 
church-going  type— which  also  means,  incidentally,  the  showerlng- 
down  type  or  kosher-keeping  Jews — are  necessarily  atheists,  and. 
therefore,  enemy  aliens. 

Now,  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  an  atheist,  and  he  may  be  atheist 
and  a  reactionary  Republican  at  the  same  time;  or  a  man  may  be 
a  Christian  in  his  own  heart,  according  to  his  own  interpretation  of 
Christianity,  but  not  a  church  Christian — and.  in  fact,  an  opponent 
of  churches — and  still  be  a  loyal,  law-abiding  American:  or  a  Jew 
may  abandon  his  religion  and  be  a  capltall.st  and  a  loyal  citizen. 
But  If  we  come  to  the  point  of  admitting  that  unbelief  in  religion 
or  ncmattendar.ee  at  any  church  is  proof  of  communism  and  sonie- 
>    how  punishable,  we  are  on  the  way  to  an  inquisition  and  the  eslab- 
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Ushment  of  a  religious  racket  under  Government  sanction.  In  that 
case  a  man  could  be  challenged  on  the  street  by  any  hot-eyed 
fanatic  to  declare  his  belief  In  religion  and  show  his  church  creden- 
tials, paid  up  like  a  union  card  and  mauled  around  or  Jailed  away 
as  an  enemy  of  the  state  for  failure  to  affirm. 

The  right  to  be  a  Christian  is  established  and  respected  every- 
where in  the  United  States,  but  the  right  to  be  an  atheist  is  equally 
Important,  The  assumption  that  an  atheist  is  a  Communist  and, 
therifore.  a  conspirator  against  the  American  Nation  is  false; 
pnd  It  should  be  added  that  a  patriotic  atheist  does  a  little  more 
than  his  »hare  as  a  citizen,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  pays  taxes 
right  along  to  carry  the  heavy  load  imposed  on  all  the  taxpayers. 
ItiCluding  infidels,  by  tax-exempt  church  properties. 


Extension  of  the  Trade-AgreementN  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OK   MAHH.\CHUSKTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  9.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    BOSTON    EVENING    TRANSCRIPT    OF 

JANUARY  29.  1940 


Mr.  FLAHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  REcono.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  January  29,  1940: 

(Prom  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  January  29,  1940] 

THE    HtaX    TREATIES 

This  newspaper  believes  that  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  and  of 
the  world  generally  would  be  better  served  by  the  continuation  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  than  by  the  adoption  of  tariff  ratltica- 
tion  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  a  sumlng  this  position  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  many 
arguments  aralnst  this  program,  nor  are  we  unmindful  or  unapnre- 
clatlve  of  the  position  against  the  Trade  Treaty  Act  taken  by 'the 
six  New  England  Governors  and  many  other  prominent  Republicans 
m  Congress. 

While  we  strongly  favor  many  basic  precepts  of  the  Republican 
Party,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  It  will  be  111  advised  if  It  goes 
before  the  American  people  in  the  coming  election  with  the  propo- 
sition that  tariff  control  should  be  restored  to  Conpress.  where  it 
would  be  subjected  to  the  logrolling  and  alliances  of  special  inter- 
ests and  sectional  pres.«rures. 

Under  congresslcnal  control  there  would  be  no  guaranty  that  Con- 
gressmen, Intent  on  serving  powerful  pressure  groups,  would  not 
propel  this  Nation  toward  such  excessive  and  calamitous  protection- 
ism as  the  Hawley-Smoot  law  This  law  contributed  its  share  to 
the  building  of  high  trade  barriers  which  became  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  present  war. 

Advocates  of  ccn£n"cs.slonal  tariff  control  may  sincerely  Intend  and 
expect  to  avoid  a  return  to  extreme  protectionism.  But  tariff  re- 
duct  ons  arc  not  consistent  with  the  kind  of  reciprocity  that  goes 
on  when  Congress  writes  a  tariff  law.  All  the  pressures  make  for 
increases,  not  decreases. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  to  export  or  die,  but  unless  it 
can  export,  it  mu.st  resign  Itself  to  growing  governmental  controls 
In  order  to  protect  the  Nation  from  the  depressive  effects  of  tin- 
checked  surpluses.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  workers  depend 
upon  a  thriving  foreign  trade  and  many  Industries  find  their  margin 
of  profit  determined  by  a  foreign  market  for  their  products.  Our 
cotton  growers  must  sell  one-half  their  crop  abrcad.  Our  growers 
cf  wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco,  must  either  sell  their  crops  or  be  forced 
to  plow  them  under.  Our  makers  of  automobiles,  electrical  and 
leather  goods,  and  cf  many  other  products  must  discover  markets 
opening  up  to  them  or  they  must  adopt  policies  that  restrict  produc- 
tion and  elevate  prices.  The  opening  of  foreign  markets  will  help 
to  free  private  enterprise,  on  the  one  hand  from  .^socialistic  govern- 
ment control  and  on  the  other  from  managerial  policies  that  are  In 
their  essence  monopolistic  and  restrictive. 

But  we  cannot  promote  foreign  trade — we  cannot  find  outside 
markets  for  our  own  products  unless  we  are  willing  to  buy  from 
ebroad  This  means  that  we  must  be  willing  to  make  gradual  reduc- 
tions in  our  tariff  walls  and  that  we  must  grant  some  concessions  in 
order  to  create  outlets  for  our  industry  and  agriculture. 

We  believe  at  this  time  we  should  not  abandon  the  leadership  we 
have  assumed  against  economic  warfare  by  means  of  the  trade  pro- 
gram. This  program  with  its  most-favored-nation  provision,  per- 
mits us  to  generalize  our  concessions  to  all  nations  with  whom  we 
have  negotiated  most-favored -nation  arrangements,  and  these  na- 
tions do  the  same  for  us.  This  has  enabled  us  to  counteract  the 
trend  toward  autarchy  and  economic  isolation,  with  its  threat  to 
living  standards  and  democratic  government. 


We  believe  that  the  reciprocal  principle  of  accelerating  normal 
tjade  between  the  nations  must  prove  particularly  useful  after  the 
present  war.  when  the  temptation  will  be  great  to  repeat  the  pcat- 
Versallles  mistakes  of  attempting  to  recuperate  t>ehlnd  excessive 
trade  barriers  It  is  fundamental  that  the  United  States  should, 
for  the  gcxxl  of  the  world  and  Itself,  cooperate  with  all  peaceful 
efforts  to  find  universal  stability  The  reciprocal -trade  program  re- 
flects a  willingness  to  assume  this  responsibility  more  than  does 
high  protectionism. 

We  are  aware  that  special  Interests  deem  themselves  to  have  been 
Injured  or  likely  to  be  lnjun>d  by  certain  concessions  In  the  23 
trpiities  already  consummated  Wr  believe  all  legitimate  prot^stn 
should  be  rxumlned  and  ntep*  taken,  through  runtoms  quotas  that 
rrduce  the  amount  of  lmpr>rts  or  through  reopened  negotiations, 
to  remove  real  injuries  But  we  rannnt  forfiet  that  a  similar  con- 
centration of  prniests  from  simtIhI  intorrtita  waii  Instrumintal  in 
puttlriK  nvrr  the  HMWl»y-Hm(Njt  lArKT  Nor  ran  wi<  forget  that  1,000 
economuts  signed  n  pelition  addreaaed  tn  President  Hoovrr  prr« 
dU'ilMic  that  thin  turlfi  bill  would  have  diMuitrou«  effoctti  upon  the 
Nuiion  aa  a  whole  Today  the  ee^inomlsts  are  almost  an  unanimoiia 
In  the  view  thiti  the  Trade  Agreementa  Act  hiM  uperuted  and  w:U 
continue  to  operate  in  the  )>eiit  interrst  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
We  are  convinced  that  in  thu  mult^T,  as  in  all  others,  the  gemral 
welfiire  mu»i    have  prior  claim  over  kegmenttt  of  our  economy 

Tlie  present  war,  moreover,  ahould  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 
State  Department  to  smooth  out  any  Inequities  In  the  treaties,  since, 
m  the  main,  the  war  needn  of  the  major  nations  ure  sharply  cur- 
tailing the  amount  of  goods  they  could  send  here  in  comi>etlt.on 
With  our  own. 

We  do  not  regard  the  trade  agreements  as  a  political  or  partisan 
question,  but  as  a  peculiarly  national  one  that  should  be  elevated 
above  any  temptation  to  make  of  It  a  political,  sectional,  or  group 
football.  Indeed,  such  conservative  newspapers  as  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Providence  Journal  have  lined  up  with 
Secretary  Hull  behind  the  trade  agreements.  We  want  the  trade 
program  renewed  becau.se  It  has  placed  tariff  making  upon  a  scien- 
tific and  flexible  plane  free  from  the  fwlltlcal  hon'-etrading.  which, 
not  only  impairs  our  economy,  but  has  been  a  powerful  corrupter  of 
government. 

We  do  not  deem  this  propram  to  be  undemocratic  nor  an  un- 
warranted abandonment  of  congressional  prerogatives.  So  long  as 
Congress  retains  the  power  of  reviewing  its  administration  and  of 
adjueting  it  at  regular  intervals,  we  see  no  reason  for  fearing  a  dan- 
gerous growth  of  executive  authority. 

In  subsequent  editorials  we  will  discuss  statistically  and  In  greater 
detail  the  many  phases  of  this  program.  But  in  the  rlghtness  of 
Its  theory  and  In  the  net  effects  of  its  practice,  the  trride-asreements 
program  represents  a  progressive  step  which  is  designed  to  preserve 
rather  than  to  Jeopardize  democratic  free  enterprise  and  enlightened 
social  improvements. 


Red  Apples  and  Red  Scares 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OK  t  ALIFORM  A 

IN  THE  HOUSP:  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  9.  1940 


LETTER    FROM    EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    AMERICAN 

YOUTH  CONGRESS 


Mr.  GETyER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  submit  a  letter  from  Joseph  Cadden,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  American  Youth  Congress,  to  John 
Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
It  makes  interesting  reading.    The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr,  H.\milton:  We  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  February  3. 
In  which  you  tell  us  how  to  run  the  American  Youth  Congress  and 
decline  to  send  a  representative  of  your  party  to  the  American 
Youth  Congress  Citizenship  Institute  on  February  11. 

My  first  reaction  to  your  letter  was  to  recall  that  a  decade  ago 
your  party  was  handing  out  red  apples  to  youth;  now  we  find  you 
handing  out  "red"  scares.  Neither  procedure  seems  to  cope  with 
the  very  fundamental  problems  which  are  facing  the  young  people 
of  this  country,  and  which  we  hojied  a  representative  of  your  party 
would  discuss  with  us  Shooting  at  Communists  Instead  of  shoot- 
ing at  the  problems  doesn't  kill  off  the  real  enemies  of  American 
democracy  and  American  youth — unemployment,  lack  of  adequate 
educational,  housing,  and  health  facilities,  and  the  threat  of  war. 

The  four  and  a  half  million  young  people  cooperating  through 
the  American  Youth  Congress  do  not  share  your  lack  of  faith  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which,  if  you  recall,  contains  no  "Ifs"  and  "buts" 
to  exclude  Communist*  or  any  other  nUnorlty  group  (such  as  your 
own)  from  the  American  scene. 
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Mexico  In  1938  produced  924,000  ounces  of  gold,  valued  by  Wash- 
ington at  $32,240,000.  and  81000.000  ounces  of  silver.  vaJued  by 
Washington  at  134,830000     For  both  of  theae  metals  the  United 


year    and    falling    Into    the    tenant    and    shfirecropper    relationship 

which  too  often  means  shlftlessness,  discouragement,  and  drifting. 

Under  these  conditions,  while  applauding  the  general  sentiment 
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No  on*  can  •niousljr  contend  that  the  expuUlon  of  the  fractional 
number  of  jmung  Communlsu  from  the  Amencnn  Youth  Congreaa 
can  provttle  )ob«  for  th«  4.000.000  young  Americans  who  are  out  of 
■chooj  and  out  of  work.  The  experience  of  othor  countries  leads  us 
to  believe  it  can  only  reauli  In  the  elimination  of  every  type  of 
dUMcnter 

The  Amerlcmn  Youth  Congrns  prefers  to  address  Itself  to  the 
real  problems  and  to  those  who  have  the  power  to  alleviate  them, 
1  e  .  labor  bualncM.  and  go%-ernmcnt  We  are  not  tied  to  the  po- 
litical apron  atrings  of  any  party.  We  have  a  program  for  Jobs. 
clvU  rtghu.  and  peace,  and  we  exercise  our  right  to  vote  with  that 
program  In  mind 

I  repeat  that  I  regret  your  refusal  to  ."^end  a  representative  of 
your  party  to  diacu.'ts  the  prtjbUnvs  that  miUlona  of  young  Amer- 
Umiit  cooperating  in  the  organization  bellfve  to  l>e  the  most  prese- 
ing  matters  of  our  tune.  I  need  hardlv  add  that  if  ever  your  party 
has  a  program  which  It  feels  can  stand  the  test  of  full,  free  discus- 
fcion,  we  shall  be  very  happy  indeed,  in  accordance  with  our  prin- 
ciple of  p»Tmitllng  all  points  of  view,  to  have  a  representative  of 
your  party  Mt  any  uf  our  gatheriniis. 
Very  truly  yours. 

JOSKPH  Caoocn. 

Executive  Secretary. 


Good-Neighbor  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


—HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

OK    NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1940 


ARTICLE      FROM      THE      W/\3IIINOTON      SUNDAY      STAR      OF 

DECEMBER    17.    1939 


Mr.  CROWTHER  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Deceml>er  17, 
1939: 

(Prom  the  Wnshlngton  Sunday  Star  of  December  17.  1939 1 
la    UNrrm    St'Tts    OocD-NtiGH'^oH    Poiicy    Yitlding    RrscLTs    in 

Amesic.^s''-  Uncie    S.*m    Is    a    SrNTTMr>rrAL    Fellow    Who    Gives 

Much  and  AfPAarNTLT  is  OrrriNG  LiTn.i  in  Kmnu* 
(By   Herbert    M    Bratter) 

A  sentimental  old  frllow  la  Uncle  Sam  Like  Bt^njanrln  Franklins 
fpins^ter  he  1j«  grateful  for  small  favors  A  foreign  nation  has 
merely  to  pay  him  its  debts  to  evoke  his  la^tlnu  friendship.  Yet 
even  If  the  foreigner  defaults  "Tlo  Sam"  retains  his  amicable 
attitude 

In  Latin  America  piarticularJy  Is  this  the  ca.se  Uncle  Sam  not 
merely  responds  to  the  slichtest  friendly  ovtr'ure.  Wearing  his 
heart  en  his  sleeve,  this  caballero  o:'  the  north  seeks  out  the  seiio- 
rltaa  of  the  south   paying  impartial  court  to  all 

HU  Is  a  sotithmg  serenade.  Sometimes  It  charms  More  often 
It  goes  unansviertd.  as  In  Argentina  and  Mexico  His  songs  are 
not  uU  In  Spani>.*i  He  sint^s  in  Portuguese,  too.  his  golden  times. 
In  praclcus  rrspon^se  to  a  $17  200  000  Export-Import  Bank  loan  last 
»prin«  the  Br»iZ.lian  Government  fowled  him  a  rusy  promise  to 
rrsume  early  paym'  nr  on  the  defaulted  dtbts.  nr  so.  at  least,  it  was 
reported  to  ii».  But  the  rose  has  withered,  and  the  old  defaulted 
debts  are  still  in  the  same  condition 

Under  the  ccurtintr  caballero  policy  Washington  has  this  year 
received  nwire  visiting  dignitaries  than  In  any  comparable  period 
«nce  the  World  War  Prom  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  from  Haiti  and 
Brazil  hlKh  dignit.u-ies  have  come  to  thank  us  in  advance  for 
Government  credits. 

MONVMrm"  TO  A    BORROWm 

Someone  has  describe  the  perUxl  of  reckless  foreign  loans  of  the 
19C0's  as  •TretiEled  finance  "  The  present  period  miiy  be  charac- 
ttTized  as  "friendly  finance." 

The  loans  Washington  Is  making  are  not  large  in  cur  eyes.  But 
to  the  borrowers  m  these  hard  times  they  are  considerable.  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports  they  are  planning  a  monument  in  Nicaragua 
to  President  Somoxa  for  his  success  In  borrowing  •2.000.000  In 
Washington. 

Our  Latin  American  overtures  are  not  limited  to  mercenary 
methods.  W^e  are  striving  in  scores  of  ways,  official  and  unofQcial.  to 
m.kke  the  Americas  one  happy  family  of  nations.  We  call  and 
attend  pan-American  conferences,  committees,  and  meetings.  We 
set  up  lnierdepartn\ental  groups  in  Washington  to  rack  their  brains 
for  ways  to  confer  beneAts  on  the  countries  to  our  south — beoe&ts 
In  agriculture,  mining,  trade,  education,  etc.  We  lend  them  our 
experts,  we  exchange  professors  and  students  with  them;  we  seek 
new  markets  here  for  their  goods;   our  Army  bombers  viait  them 


on  good-will  flights;  we  send  them  our  beat  In  broadcasting  efTorta. 
entirely  free  cf  charge;  we  subsidize  shipping  and  airplane  llnea 
to  knit  them  closer  to  o\ir»elves  and  to  each  other;  we  foster  a 
pan-American  highway;  we  advertise  their  tourist  attractions  to 
our  people. 

WHXaE   ELSC? 

Where  else  can  you  find  a  nation  voluntarily  propagandizing 
among  Its  own  people  In  favor  of  Its  neighbors?  Yet  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  doing  officially  and  unofficially.  For  a  whole 
winter  season  the  Department  cf  Interior  broadcast  weekly  In  this 
country  a  scries  called  The  Brave  New  World,"  designed  to  make 
Latin  Amerlcaa''  better  known  and  understood  here. 

The  campaign  to  cultivate  the  United  States  of  America  for  our 
Latin  neighbors  l.s  proceeding  on  a  much  broader  front  than  most 
people  would  Imagine  A  recent  survey  by  the  National  Committee 
of  the  United  States  cf  America  on  International  Intellectual  Co- 
operation required  159  typewritten  pages  to  describe  inter-Amerlcan 
cultural  activities  in  the  United  States.  The  single-spaced  ILst  of 
organizations  alone  fills  6  double-column  pages  In  addition  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  United  States  Government  organlza- 
tlcn'5,  Intellectual  relations  ul;h  Latin  America  are  being  cultivated 
here  by  a  lonj  list  of  uiiofDcial  groups,  universities,  libraries,  and 
business  enterprises. 

If  "the  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  our  good  nrlph- 
bors  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  In  the  years  to  come  should  b© 
in  a  position  to  benefit  from  the  educational  work  we  are  doing 
here  for  them  In  view  cf  all  we  have  been  reading  about  foreign 
propaganda  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  worth  reflecting  that  the 
Latin  Americans  are  In  the  unique  position  of  having  i;s  do  it  for 
them  gratis. 

SLOW    WITH    RZCTPROCrrT 

Despite  such  widespread  efforts,  the  good-neighbor  policy  seems 
alow  m  produc.ng  the  reciprocity  we  desire  In  various  respects 
our  Investors,  our  bUi-lnessmen.  our  tourist  indtistry.  and  our  broad- 
cast business  .suffer  from  injurious  Latin  American  policies. 

In  the  matter  of  ccmposlng  unpaid  loans  held  by  our  investors, 
virtually  no  progress  has  been  made  Many  Latin  American  bends 
are  still  selllnp  at  default  prices.  A  few  days  ago  In  New  York  a 
block  of  Mexican  Government  railway  bends  exchanged  hands  at  a 
quotation  of  '4:  that  Is.  $2.50  per  tl.OOO  face  value.  Speculators 
are  hesitant  to  buy  such  bonds  because  it  costs  more  to  keep  them 
In  a  safety-deposit  box  than  the  entire  price  of  the  securltie"  At 
present  low  quotaticns  considerable  amounts  of  Latin  Amrrlcan 
bonds  have  been  bought  up  by  the  defaulting  governments  them- 
selves 

In  the  sphere  of  commerce.  American  exports  are  handlcnpped  by 
exchange  and  Import  controls  in  many  Latin  American  countries, 
some  cf  which  giant  to  European  gotxis  a  preferred  poettlon  over 
American  merchandise  seeking  to  enter  the  country  Efforts  to 
prixrure  trade  agreements  with  Argentina  and  Uruguay  have  been 
coiu>ptcuously  fruitless. 

CNXTTD   STATES   INVEETMENTS   SLTTER 

El'ewhrre  American  direct  Investments  have  been  bodily  taken 
over  or  threatened  by  seme  Latin  government.  Bolivia  has  na- 
tionalized American  oil  lands  Mexico  for  years  has  l)een  taking 
American-owned  farm  lands,  and  In  1938  seized  an  estimated  $150.- 
000  000  cf  American  oil  properties.  Latin  America  would  benefit  by 
further  American  investments  in  mining  and  manu.'actur.ng.  yet 
the  trend  tcward  economic  nationalism  in  that  area  has  bud'.y 
frightened  American  capital. 

Despite  the  discouraging  failure,  the  United  States  goes  ahead 
with  lt.>»  amicable  aims  In  Latin  America,  and  even  the  countries 
which  have  bern  least  promising  cf  results  continue  to  receive  cur 
official  good  will.  Mexico  no  less  than  the  others 

Mexico  ccntmur^  to  be  our  pamp^^red  "Pecks  bad  boy."  One 
wonders  how  much  it  might  obtain  for  us  If  only  It  reciprocated 
cur  pan-Am?rican  impiilse 

Of  all  the  Latin  lands.  Mexico  has  been  a  very  sp*»clal  benrflclary 
of  American  benevolence  For  not  only  does  it  benefit  from  cur 
good  will  toward  Latin  America  in  general  but  It  Is  the  chief  for- 
eign recipient  of  cur  foreign  silver  subsidy.  l>elng  the  leading  silver- 
producing  country  of  the  world  Silver  is  one  of  Mexico's  major 
exports  and  an  important  source  of  Income  for  the  nation  and  the 
Mexican  Government. 

MEXICO   AND   SIL^TB 

No  one  can  claim  that  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  was  passed 
for  an  unselfish  motive.  It  is  true  that  the  Mexicans  worked  hard 
to  gel  us  to  adopt  the  program.  Just  as  they  are  working  now  to  get 
us  to  retain  u  But.  however  unsound  its  economics,  that  silver 
program  admittedly  appealed  to  American  export  and  agricultural 
InttresLs  in   1934    as  well  a^  to  the  silver  bloc  which  fathered  11. 

Now.  however,  after  more  than  5  years  of  demonstrated  economic 
folly,  it  IS  a  matter  of  record  that  the  foreign  silver  program  de- 
pend.s  for  Its  c-oniinued  existence  only  on  the  administrations 
desire  to  do  sometliln>;  Mexico  wants  done.  This  is  quite  plainly 
set  forth  in  the  tougressional  debates  for  1939.  The  Government 
Is  positively  afraid  of  oflending  Mejuco.  This  overcautious  attitude 
U  hard  to  understand 

Mexico's  dependence  on  bullion  and  other  business  with  the 
United  States  is  indicated  by  such  facts  as  these 

Of  Mexico's  total  merchandise  exports,  amounting  to  llBeoOO  000 
In  1938,  67  percent  went  to  the  United  States.  Of  its  total  Importa. 
»4»4,000.000.  5a  percent  were  supplied  by  the  United  States. 


Mexico  In  1938  produced  924.000  ounces  of  gold,  valued  by  Wash- 
ington at  »32.240.000,  and  81000,000  ounces  of  silver,  valued  by 
Washington  at  t34.830000  For  both  of  theae  metals  the  United 
States  is  virtually  the  only  market  at  current  prices,  and  for  both 
of  them  It  pays  an  artificially  high  price. 

The  American  sliver  policy  has  enabled  Mexico  to  get  at  least 
$80,000,000  more  for  its  silver  production  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  Since  the  silver  program  started  Mexico  has  received 
approximately  $220,000,000  for  Its  output. 

TOURISTS    HELP,    TOO 

Nor  are  these  the  only  Items.  In  1938  American  tourists  left 
$44,000,000  in  Mexico.  This  business  with  American  tourists  was 
almost  one-fourth  as  large  as  Mexico's  entire  commodity  exports 
that  year.  And  the  tourist  trade  Is  growing  every  year.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  war  with  travel  to  Europe  can  only  serve  to  increase 
Mexico's  business  with  American  pleasure  travelers,  whom  Wash- 
ington allows  to  bring  home  duty  free  $100  of  merchandise  apiece. 
No  such  liberal  policy  is  followed  by  Mexico. 

Considering  these  facts.  It  Is  a  matter  for  wonder  that  In  the 
country's  own  self-interest  Mexico's  policies  toward  this  country 
are  not  less  unfriendly.  It  is  like  a  case  of  the  small  boy  kicking 
his  big  brother  In  apparent  assurance  that  the  big  fellow  won't 
dare  to  retaliate. 

Mexico's  seizure  of  the  oil  properties,  for  example.  Is  admittedly 
within  the  country's  recognized  rlphts.  but  only,  as  our  State  De- 
partment has  phrased  It.  If  "prompt  and  Just  compensation"  is 
made  Now  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  these 
properties  were  legally  seized;  that  no  payment  need  be  made  for 
ell  in  the  ground;  and  that  payment  for  above-ground  oil  prop- 
erties need  not  be  made  for  10  years.  In  view  of  Mexico's  past 
record  in  meeting  such  claims,  the  outlook  for  the  oil  companies 
Is  very  discouraging. 

Mexico's  broadcasting  policy  cannot  be  viewed  as  deliberately 
unfriendly  to  us.  although  the  badly  needed  North  American 
broadcasting  agreement,  designed  to  unscramble  the  confusion 
caused  bv  conflicting  transborder  stations,  has  been  ratified  by  all 
the  other  signatories.  Our  State  Department  has  been  unable  to 
cajole  Mexico  into  making  the  agreement  effective.  Not  only  do 
certain  Mexican  border  stations  fill  our  air  with  unwelcome  adver- 
tising but.  according  to  Broadcasting  magazine,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment plans  now  to  a.ssign  to  thoee  stations  wave  lengths  already 
In  use  by  American  stations,  threatening  even  more  serious  interfer- 
ence with  reception  in  the  United  States. 

The  good-neighbor  policy  has  distinct  merit  where  our  initiative 
Is  reciprocated,  but  It  needs  to  be  modified  where  experience  proves 
it  ineffective  It  needs  to  be  indlvlduaUy  temp>cred  to  the  needs  of 
each  country 

To  insist  on  Japanese  respect  for  our  rights  In  war-torn  China 
and  simultanecusly  to  neglect  cur  rights  in  next-door  Mexico  Is 
sadlv  inconsistent.  To  Japan  we  have  now  talked  "straight  from 
the  horse's  mouth  "  In  Mexico,  then,  we  should  not  rely  on  "whls- 
I>ercd  prayers  in  a  horse's  ear." 


Farm  Tenancy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  9.  1940 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  action  of  the 
House  in  refusing  to  include  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  funds  to  provide  for  farm-tenant  purchases 
under  the  Bankhrad-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  was  a  great 
mistake.  Such  action  is  short-sighted  and  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  statement  that  no  headway  can  be  made  against  in- 
creasing farm  tenancy.  Only  by  a  long-time  program,  care- 
fully followed  and  patiently  adhered  to.  can  headway  be  made 
against  this  canceroas  condition  in  American  farm  life.  Such 
a  prcgram  is  contemplated  by  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  and  to  carry  out  that  program  funds  should  be 
provided  each  year. 

An  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  I  think,  expresses  well  the  proper  attitude  toward 
this  problem.    It  is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  | 

TENANTS    AND    CXJNSTTMEHS 

For  several  years  the  United  States  has  been  mildly  stirred  abi5ut 
the  trend  of  farm  tenancy  And  well  might  it  be.  People  have 
been  losing  their  hold  on  the  land  at  the  rate  of  about  40.000  a 


year  and  falling  Into  the  tenant  and  sharecropper  relationship 
which  too  often  means  shlftlessness.  discouragement,  and  drifting. 

Under  these  conditions,  while  applauding  the  general  sentiment 
in  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  which  has  blocked  heavy  proposed 
farm  parity  payments  and  made  deep  cuts  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  deletion 
of  the  $25,000,000  for  continuation  of  the  farm-tenancy  program  la 
true  economy.  This  Is  the  provision  under  which  loans  for  40  years 
at  3  percent  arc  made  to  selected  tenants  to  help  them  establish 
them.'^elves  as  small-farm  owners. 

Representative  Dirksen.  of  Illinois,  made  the  j)olnt  against  this 
program  that  It  has  reached  only  13.328  borrowers  In  3  years  out  of 
an  enormous  number  of  former  landowners  that  have  Ijecome  dis- 
possessed. The  raising  of  farm  prices,  he  Implied,  wculd  enable 
the  vastly  larger  number  to  hold  their  farms,  and  without  a  charge 
en  the  Treasury  But  prices  of  the  products  grown  In  areas  where 
ownership  of  farms  has  docrea-sed—princlpally  cotton,  corn,  and 
Wheat — are  determined  ultimately  by  world  markets,  and  If  raising 
farm  prices  contemplates  more  tariffs,  even  an  embargo  would  not 
aid  them  a  nickel's  worth 

There  Is  a  direction,  however,  in  which  tariff  revision  might  help 
tenants  and  croppers  to  acquire  or  reacquire  farms.  Tills  is  the 
dliectton  taken  by  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  things  that  farmers  and  other  people  buy. 
This  would  benefit  not  only  all  farm  tenants  but  all  consumers. 
The  point  Is  well  taken  that  It  would  be  better  to  help  all  farm 
tenants  than  only  a  few.  but  It  is  better  to  do  what  can  be  done 
than  to  do  nothing  at  all.  And  it  may  legitimately  be  a>ked  what 
would  be  done  about  this  serious  national  problem  by  those  who 
proposed  to  repeal  both  the  farm-ownershlp-ald  pix)gram  and  the 
Tradi!  Agreements  Act. 


Continuance  of  Soil-Conservation  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARK.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  9,  1940 


RESOLUTION    BY    BOARD    OP    SUPER'VISORS    OF    THE    NORTH 
CROWLEY   RIDGE  SOIL   CONSERVATION   DISTRICT 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  all-impor- 
tant question  of  soil  conservation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House  to  include  in  the  Record  a  resolution  which 
I  have  reecived  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  North 
Crowley  Ridge  Soil  Conservation  District,  comprising  307,000 
acres  in  Clay  and  Greene  Counties,  Ark. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  farm  and  grazing  lands  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  are 
among  the  basic  assets  of  the  State  and  the  preservation  of  these 
lands  is  necessary  to  protect  and  promote  the  health,  safety,  and 
general  welfare  of  its  people,  and 

Whereas  Improper  land -use  practices  have  caused  and  have  con- 
tributed to  a  progressively  more  serious  ercslon  of  the  farm  and 
grazing  land  of  the  State,  particularly  in  the  Crowley's  Ridge  area 
of  Clay  and  Greene  Counties,  and 

Whereas  the  consequences  of  such  soil  erosion  are  the  reduction 
In  productivity  and  outright  ruin  of  farm  lands;  the  silting  of  res- 
er. oirs,  streams,  and  drainage  ditches:  declining  acre  yields  of 
crops;  an  Increase  In  the  frequency  and  Intensity  of  floods;  destruc- 
tion of  the  tax  base;  and  the  Impoverishment  of  families  attempt- 
ing to  farm  eroded  and  eroding  lands,  and 

Wheieas  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been  of 
great  and  lasting  benefit  by  assisting  this  soil  conservation  d-strlct 
and  other  such  districts  throughout  the  Nation  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  lands  by  soil  erosion  through  the  establishment  of 
soil  conserving  practices  such  as  terracing,  strip  cropping,  plantlncf 
of  permanent  pastures  and  meadows,  rotation  of  crops,  planting 
of  forest  trees,  contour  furrowing,  construction  of  farm  storago 
re8er\'olrs,  and  the  planting  of  badly  gullied  and  highly  erosive 
areas  to  soil-holding  plants:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  North  Crowley 
Ridge  Soil  Conservation  District,  representing  over  3  000  farmers, 
opposes  any  reduction  in  funds  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  that  the  appropriation  of  funds  be  not  less  than  the  appro- 
priation for  1939;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  board  emphatically  supports  the  principle 
that  the  wealth  of  this  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  Its  people  de- 
mand that  soil  conserving  practices  be  Installed  on  all  eroding 
lands,  and  that  It  should  be  the  jxjllcy  of  the  National  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  conitervation  oX  the  soU  and  soU  resources  of  this 
coimtry. 
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Mr  CoTlldge  might  a.'TSlre  to  a  third  term,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  adopted  a  resolution  against  a  third  term  This  was  sup- 
ported  by   practically   aU    of    the   Democrats    in   the    Senate.      The 
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third  election,  I  trus*  he  would  be  rejected  on  this  demonstration 
of  runbltlous  views." 

My  friends,  the  Presidents  actions  Indicate  that  he  might  seek 


The  December  report  released  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  contains  the  following : 


i  i 
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Should  a  President  Run  for  a  Third  Term? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  9.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    THOMAS  A.  TESKUfS.  OP  OHIO 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following,  delivered  yes- 
terday over  the  radio  by  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  Hon. 
Thomas  A  Jcnkins: 

Lftdlra  »nd  (rentlfin^n  of  th*  air.  mv  srubject  Is.  Should  a  Presl- 
<5<'nt  run  Tor  ■  Uilrd  term?    While  this  has  been  a  quesllon  of  great 
Inierpst  from  the  <tay»  when  the  Constitution  waa  being  written.  It 
nev»T  has  been  ao  much  to  the  front  as  It  Is  now      Prom  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Republic  no  Prenldent  at-rvlnR  his  second  term  ever 
c»>n»idered   contesting   for   a   third   const-cuilve   term.      That    1»  the 
n'»^on  for  the  great   Interest  manifested   In  the  futvire  actions  of 
Franklin  D   Roosevelt     The  great  Washington  rvo  doubt  could  have 
had  a  third  consecutive  term.     Although  Jeflerson  was  popular,  he 
could  not  have  had  a  third  term  because  he  had  on  many  previous 
occastona  indicated  his  opposition  to  It  nnd  gave  most  convincing; 
reaaoDS   for   his   p<.«ition       Andrew   Jacks<m   also   wa.s   popular,   but 
he  had  recommended  In  each  of  his  annual  messages  to  Congress 
that  the  Conatltutlon  be  amended  to  provide  for  "a  single  term  of 
4  or  6  years  ■•     1  have  seen  it  In  print  that  Mr    Coclidge  could  have 
had    a    third    term       I    think    this    is   doubtful.      At    any    rate.    Mr. 
Ccx'lidge    had    not    served    two   full    consecutive    terms.      Tlieodcre 
Rtxjsevelt  contested  for  what  might  be  considered  as  a  third  term, 
although  he  had  not  served  two  full  terms,  but  it  was  not  for  a 
third   conaecuuve   term      Grant   reluctantly    permitted    himself    to 
l)e  cor.siderwl  for  the  nomination  for  a  third  full  term,  but  it  was 
not  con!«*cutlve.  and  he  wan  not  nominated.     The  danger  from  a 
third   term  comes  from  Its  being  consecutive      Three  nonconsecu- 
tive  terms  would  not  be  fraught  with  the  danger  from  bureaucracy 
and  dictatorship  that  would  attend  three  consecutive  terms.     All 
our  two-term  Presidents  have  declined  to  consider  three  consecutive 
terms    and  those  who  considered  a  third  nonconsecutlve  term  were 
emphatically  denied  it      What  will  Pranklln  D   Roosevelt  do'^     Will 
he  emulate  his  patron  aaint.  Andrew  Jackson?     Will  he  follow  the 
exanaple  of  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party?     Will 
he  laugh  off  the  Democratic  platform  of  1912.  which  said:  "No  man 
should  be  eligible  for  a  third  term  of  the  Presidential  ofBce";   and 
the    platform    upon    which    Woodrow    Wilson    w»«    elected,    which 
favored  a  constitutional  amendment  nraklng  a  President  ineligible 
fur  more  than  one  term?     Or  will  he  order  his  New  Deal  forces  to 
boldly  assault  the  ramparts  of  custom  and  tradition  and  offer  him- 
self  for  election  to  a  third  consecutive  term?     This  question  en- 
grosses the  attention  of  more  of  our  people  at  this  time  than  any 
other  public  question.    Sliould  he  decide  to  contest,  his  friends,  no 
doubt,  will  argue  that  there  is  an  emergency  existing  In  national 
sffairs  and  that  the  best  interests  of  Uie  Republic  demand  it. 
Uet's  analyze  this  without  any  political  partisanship. 

(1)  Do  hU  real  friends  favor  bu  entrance  into  the  contest? 

(2)  la  there  in  reality  an  emergency? 

(3)  Do  the  best  interesU  of  the  Republic  demand  It? 

X 

Do  his  real  friends  favor  his  entrance  Into  the  contest?  In  a 
case  of  this  kind  one's  real  friends  should  mean  not  relatives  or 
cabinet  offlcers  or  persons  one  employs  to  boost  his  cause.  The 
presidency  Is  a  political  offlce  A  candidate  Is  elected  because  he 
has  t>een  chcwion  by  his  party  to  be  Its  candidate  and  that  candidate 
should  at  all  tl  nes  attempt  to  reflect  the  wishes  and  principles  of 
his  party.  Under  our  system  of  government  two  parties  are  con- 
templated. Our  Republic  will  not  long  endure  if  we  find  ourselves 
divided  in  our  loyalty  to  cliques  and  blocs  and  a  m3rrlad  of  small 
political  parties.  Political  parties  are  not  economic  parties  They 
are  in  fact  political  parties  It  is  not  likely  that  the  majority  of 
the  pclitlcal  leaders  of  the  President's  party  favor  him  for  a  third 
term,  llost  of  those  who  do  are  moved  to  that  position  by  the 
fact  that  because  of  the  President's  popularity  with  certain  groups 
by  reason  of  his  efforts  along  economic  lines  it  is  expedient  to 
support  him  for  his  third  term.  A  spontaneous  ground  swell  that 
would  carry  one  to  a  third  term  is  a  thing  quite  different  than  a 
highly  feared  publicity  machine  designed  to  move  speedily  and  ruth- 
le.-^sly.  If  necessary-,  and  to  constantly  manufacttire  and  distribute 
favtu^bie  sentiment  for  the  candidacy  of  acme  one  individual.  In 
tpite  of  the  popularity  of  the  President,  ostensibly  for  his  cftcrts 
along  economic  lines,  not  one  of  the  Gallup  polls  taken  on  the 
strai^t-out  issue  of  electing  the  President  for  a  third  term  has 
shown  a  majority  for  hini. 

These  polls  show  the  strength  of  the  sentiment  against  a  third 
term.  There  is  a  powerful  sentiment  in  the  Democratic  Party 
agaluK  a  third  term  tor  PresidenU.    In  1928  when  it  appeared  that 


Mr  Coolldge  might  aspire  to  a  third  term,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  adopted  a  resolution  against  a  third  term  This  was  sup- 
ported by  practically  all  of  the  Democrats  In  the  Senate.  The 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

•Resolved.  Tliai  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  precedent 
established  by  Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  retiring  from  the  presidential  offlce  after  their  second 
term,  has  Ijecome.  by  a  universal  concurrence,  a  part  of  our  repul>- 
llcan  system  of  government,  and  that  any  dejsarture  from  this 
tlme-honcrcd  custom  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught 
with  peril  to  our  free  Institutions;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolx^d,  That  the  Senate  commends  observance  of  this  prece- 
dent by  the  President." 

This  was  only  a  few  years  ago  Many  of  the  Democratic  Senators 
who  voted  for  this  resolution  then  are  yet  Members  of  that  great 
body.  Among  them  lur:  Senators  Ashttist.  (dear  Ai3EN)  BAjtKi.j:T, 
Glass.  Hakkison.  King.  McKxixak.  NtrLV.  Pittman.  Sheppaiu). 
SMrrH.  Thom.^s  of  Oklahoma,  Ttdincs.  and  Wheeleh  No  doubt 
each  of  these  great  men.  all  friends  of  the  President,  will  find  It 
difficult  to  square  that  vote  with  an  open  advocacy  of  his  can- 
didacy for  a  third  term  Senator  Norkis  also  voted  for  that  resolu- 
tion, but  somehow  It  seems  he  has  changed  his  mind.  I  repeat, 
then.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  President's  real  friends  are 
encouraging  him  to  seek  a  third  term. 

n 

Now  we  come  to  our  second  proposition:  Is  there  a  real  emer- 
gency such  as  would  require  the  reelection  of  the  present  Incum- 
bent? That,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
emergency  and  upon  whether  the  Democratic  Party  has  only  one 
man  in  its  membership  that  can  meet  the  emergency  In  16  years 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  met  many  highly  qualified  men 
who  are  now  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  Party  who  could  fill 
the  offlce  of  the  Presidency  with  credit  and  honor.  To  claim  th.Tt 
there  is  only  one  man  capable  of  leading  does  not  do  Justice  to  the 
great  Democratic  Party. 

As  to  the  existence  of  a  real  emergency.  I  leave  that  with  my 
audience.  What  one  might  think  Is  an  emergency  is  not  such  to 
another  If  we  are  In  the  midst  of  an  emergency.  It  most  likely  la 
the  same  emergency  that  has  been  offered  as  a  reason  for  the  pas- 
sage of  much  legislation  In  the  past  7  years;  and  It  is  no  doubt  ths 
same  emergency  that  has  been  used  as  a  reason  for  the  colossal 
governmental  expenditures  for  the  past  7  years.  If  this  Is  the 
emergency  that  confronts  us  and  makes  the  election  of  the  present 
incumbent  for  a  ttilrd  term  Imperative,  I  inight  timidly  .suggest 
that  this  unsurmounted  7-year-old  emergency  might  be  a  reason 
why  the  present  incumbent  should  not  offer  himself  for  a  third 
term  He  should  better  let  someone  else  try  to  remove  this 
emergency. 

m 
Whether  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic  demand  the  reelec- 
tion of  the  present  Incumbent  for  his  third  consecutive  term 
should  not  be  decided  upon  the  present-day  economic  conditions. 
This  Is  a  much  larger  question  than  personal  Interests  or  party 
success  It  Is  beyond  and  outside  of  the  personality  or  the  personal 
welfare  of  the  man  It  is  a  matter  that  was  given  much  considera- 
tion In  the  Constitutlonat  Convention  In  1787  Hamilton  favored 
a  strong  national  government  with  long  tenure  for  the  President. 
His  p)osltion  had  practically  no  support.  Jefferson,  whose  opposi- 
tion to  a  monarchy  was  a  passion  with  him,  although  he  was  in 
Europe  when  the  Constitution  was  being  written,  through  his 
followers  was  successful,  early  In  the  convention.  In  having  the 
tenure  fl.xed  at  one  term  of  7  years  with  no  succession.  This  pro- 
vision remained  in  the  tentative  draft  of  the  Constitution  until 
September  1.  2  days  before  the  final  agreement  of  the  convention, 
when  the  term  was  reduced  to  4  years  with  no  mention  of  addi- 
tional terms      Of  this  change  Jefferson,  years  later,  said: 

"My  wish  therefore  was  that  the  President  should  be  elected  for 
7  years  and  be  ineligible  afterward  This  term  I  thought  sufficient 
to  enable  him.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  legislature,  to  carry 
through  and  establish  any  system  of  improvement  he  should  pro- 
pose for  the  general  good.  But  the  practice  adopted  I  think  is 
better,  allowing  hte  continuance  for  8  years,  with  a  liability  to  be 
dropped  at  the  halfway  of  the  term,  making  a  period  of  probation" 
Jefferson  further  commenting  on  this  question  of  whether  the 
best  interests  of  the  Republic  demand  the  retention  of  any  one 
man  in  the  Presidency  for  three  terms,  said: 

"If  some  termination  to  the  services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  be 
not  fixed  by  the  Con.itltution  or  supplied  by  practlr^.  his  office, 
nominally  for  4  years,  will,  in  fact,  become  for  life;  and  history  showi 
how  easily  that  degenerates  into  an  inheritance." 

When  Jefferson  said.  "His  offlce,  nominally  for  4  years,  will.  In 
fact,  become  for  life."  he  knew  what  we  know,  that  if  we  ever  break 
this  third-term  rule  for  a  President  he  will  be  President  for  lifs 
if  he  desires  it. 

Some  men  may  be  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  democratic 
processes  of  a  government  for  life,  but  history  does  not  name  one. 
On  the  contrary,  history  shows  where  b\xreaucracy  has  throttled 
the  strongest.  When  the  executive  usurps  the  other  branches  and 
the  ordfcrly  processes  of  government  fail,  the  Constitution  is  Impo- 
tent An  Impotent  constitution  In  the  hands  of  a  senile,  benevolent 
dictator  is  as  impotent  as  In  the  hands  of  a  despotic  dictator. 
When  a  dictator,  benevolent  or  despotic,  comes  in  the  Constitution 
goes  out. 

Philoscphlcally  Jefferson  was  sotmd.  and  practically  he  was  sound 
when  he  said,  "Shoxild  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a 
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third  election,  I  trust  he  would  lie  rejected  on  this  demonstration 
of  runbltlous  views." 

My  friends,  the  President's  actions  indicate  that  he  might  seek 
his  third  term  but  his  words  indicate  the  contrary.  I  know  they 
say  "actions  speak  louder  than  words."  but  let  mb  see.  On  March 
4.  1937,  on  the  occasion  of  the  President's  victory  dinner,  and  when 
he  was  starting  on  his  second  term,  he  said: 

"I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  having  twice  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  by  very  large  majorities  I  have  an 
even  greater  ambition  My  ambition  relates  to  January  20.  1941. 
My  great  ambition  on  January  20.  1941.  is  to  turn  over  this  desk  and 
chair  in  the  White  House  to  my  successor." 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  President  would  fall  to  keep  his 
promise  Altliough  there  Is  no  constitutional  provision  prohibiting 
a  third-term  candidacy,  yet  there  is  no  provision  sanctioning  it. 
We  do  know  what  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  did  not  favor  long  tenure. 

In  view  of  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  to  a  third  term  of 
all  classes  of  people  from  Geoive  Washington  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  President  should  not  temporize  further  or  keep  the  people 
agitated  With  great  unrest  in  the  world  we,  of  all  nations,  should 
liot  encourage  internal  unrest  and  discord.  Dictatorships  thrive  on 
discord  and  unrest  They  stalk  across  the  world,  recognizing  neither 
right  nor  Justice,  disregarding  all  promises,  however  solemnly  entered 
into,  defyini;  nature,  and  denying  God.  All  this  comes  from  a 
usurpation  of  executive  power 

To  break  the  tlme-hcnored  custom  of  two  terms  for  a  President 
and  to  elect  him  for  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  term  would  launch 
us  on  a  course  that  might  irresistably  lead  us  to  national  destruction. 
Unlike  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Government,  the 
executive  branch  is  one  man  only.  This  one  man  is  the  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  He  names  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  might  improperly  take  from  the  people  the  power  to 
control  the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation.  He  names  the  Attorney 
General,  who  Is  the  legal  representative  of  the  Government  in  all  its 
activities.  To  give  him  the  additional  power  that  comes  from  the 
control  of  a  million  Federal  employees,  federated  Into  bureaus,  by 
controlling  their  action  for  a  long  and  uncertain  tenure  is  a  danger 
which  we  should  recognize  before  it  is  too  late. 

Totalitarianism  inevitably  displaces  individual  freedom  of  action 
in  business,  and  chokes  free  speech,  and  stifles  free  worship.  God 
forbid  that  the  time  may  ever  come  in  America  when  one  man  shall 
call  himself  "the  state." 


Federal  Employment  Hits  Peak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  9,  1940 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  68.377  more 
civil  employees  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  December  31.  1939,  than  on  December  31,  1938, 
according  to  the  report  just  released  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

At  the  end  of  1938  the  civil  personnel  totaled  919.161.  while 
there  were  987,538  employees  listed  at  the  end  of  1939.  Only 
during  2  months  in  that  12-month  period  was  there  any 
reduction  in  tho  numt)er  of  employees,  thus  reflecting  a  per- 
sistent and  definite  upward  trend  in  governmental  employ- 
ment. 

The  pay  roll  for  the  month  of  December  1938  was  $142.- 
074.336.  but  for  tlie  same  month  1  year  later  the  amoimt  was 
$152,331,559,  showing  an  increase  of  $10,257,223.  On  the  basis 
of  1  year  this  would  amount  to  almost  $2,000,000,000  solely  for 
salary  payments  In  the  executive  departments. 

The  civil-service  report  also  shows  a  steady  upward  trend 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  120,852  employees  were 
listed  on  December  31.  1938,  and  127.597  at  the  end  of  1939. 
These  figures  for  both  the  District  and  the  entire  country 
establish  all-time  peaks. 

The  Reorganization  Act  became  effective  July  1.  1939.  when 
there  were  925.982  civil  employees,  or  61.556  less  than  6  months 
later.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  despite  the  claims  ad- 
vanced in  l)ehalf  of  this  program  to  effect  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy, and  encourage  consolidations  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments, the  results  arc  in  conflict  with  this  trend.  In  reality, 
bureaucracy  is  still  rampant,  and  the  New  Deal  may  soon  be 
able  to  adopt  the  slogan:  "One  Million  Employees  by  the  End 
of  1940." 
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The  December  report  released  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  contains  the  following : 

Table  1. — Ciini  rmployment  in  the  ex^xruttve  branch  of  the  United 
Stater  Goi-ernment  by  funds  and  character  of  tmployinent.  No- 
vember  and  December  1939 


It  em 


Entirp  servire:  .Ml  employees 

Hfvuliir  fiintb: 

Kull-uiuo  iHTnutiient 

Kull-niiir  tiiiijK>niry 

Korci  mviiuiil 

Hurt  t  iiar  

Emen-'cnoy    Keliof    A<tniiDi5itra(ioD 
(uikIn  : 

Ftill  time . 

P:tri  lime  

In   the   DMrict  of  Columbia:  AS  em- 

lOovces  

Rn'til^ir  fiiii'l^- 

Kull-tir;<'  [xmianent 

Kull-tiiiie  ti'iiiiiurary 

Foroe  Hcruunl . ..... 

r»rt  time        

KiriiTv'i'iic.v     IMk'f    Adniinbtrstion 
(un'l.« 

Full  tinie  

Pi.rt  time 

OutMdr  tlio  Dbtrict  of  Columbia:  All 

i'JUplll.MH-S 

Kc}:ultir  fuD'ls: 

Full-iimc  pcrmflnont 

Fiill-tiiiU'  i«*iuiK>rary 

Forcf  MVHtuut ............ 

I'l.ri  tiiiu' 

Kiii)-rt!i'tK-y     K<-lii'f    Aiiniinisti«tioa 

Full-time  

Fart  time 


Decem- 


987.538 

7».  .•{:» 

«:i.  174 
2t>,  *f>2 


5ft.»l.^ 

2,UU1 
127.  !»7 
iOH.  IflO 


Novom- 
Ix-r 


<n2.Mi 

74«.  725 

B'i  4.'» 
3^(AH 


Sfi.Ml 
l.KU 

13B,r7 


R.  IflO    i   ™  -., 


4  277 
4KU 


8,M2 
12 

850,041 

830.  170 
77.  K'ls 
M.K97 
25,»63 


47.073 
i.VJl 


ft.  .Ml 
1,(M1 

R,8.W 
16 

800,364 

6.10,054 

85.  WW 
34,U13 


46,»<3 
1,617 


Ket  chanpe 


Incn-H-s* 

or  Percent 

decr^•A.'^? 


64.ffir7 


7;*.'5 

-8,551 


74 
3711 

1.330 

•1206 

-*4 

-UU 

-16 
-4 

63,677 
•61,063 


90 
374 


&.« 


«R.5 

.8 
-2G.5 


I 

22  7 

LI 

»  2 

-4 

-U  i 


-  2 
-25  0 

6.6 

>«  5 

12 
-25  « 


23.  1 


'  Prrliminsry. 

'  l)al»  <in  full-iinip  tpnipr)rary  pmployni»Tit  is  nol  Hvailahir  f<»r  Novemher  Thn 
ci>n'.j>ariM>ii.  ihonfoff.  is  ma<le  hotwopn  tho  full-iinir  cnipl'iynioiit  in  Nuvenil>cr  and 
lh«'  combiueU  permanent  an>l  H'Jiuior.irj  full-iuiif  empluyiufni  in  iH-cember. 


Americans  of  Polish  Descent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  9  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 

7),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN.  OP  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  on  February  4.  1940.  on  the 
occasion  of  General  Haller's  visit,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  delivered  a  stirring  ad- 
dress to  Americans  of  Polish  descent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  here  to  aid  and  support  you  in  your  effort  to  help  your 
unfortunate  brothers  in  Poland  God  knows  they  need  help  i  am 
glad  that  our  great  President  Roosevelt,  speaking  through  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  OctoDer  9  last,  announced  that  the  United 
State.s  would  continue  to  maintain  relations  with  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment and  would  Ignore  the  claims  of  Germany  and  Russia  that 
Poland  no  longer  existed  I  agree  with  the  new  President  of 
Poland  when  he  ."^aid.  a  few  days  ago,  "Poland  has  not  i^erlshed  as 
long  as  we  live.  Let  us  hurl  at  the  enemy  those  proud  words  of 
the  national  anthem,  'Poland  is  Immortal  '  We  sliall  deliver  her 
from  captivity  and  restore  her  from  ruin  "  As  far  as  this  country 
l.s  concerned.  Poland  lives  Its  Ambassador.  Jerzy  Potockl,  is  in 
Washington  and  Poland  remains  in  the  family  of  nations,  temporarily 
overrun  by  two  armlfs.  but  certain  to  l>e  restored  to  Poland's  people. 
Mav  a  Just  God  hasten  the  coming  of  that  day. 

"The  visit  of  G<neral  Haller  comes  at  a  time  when  the  civilized 
world  l.s  astounded  at  the  persecution  of  Poland's  people  by  Hitler 
and  Stalin.  Many  reports  have  reached  us,  but  not  until  the  facts 
given  the  Pope  by  Cardinal  Hlond  became  known  did  we  realize 
the   enormity   of    the    crime   against   Poland.     The   persecution    of 
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priest*  and  the  dei»tmctlon  of  religion  seems  to  h*  the  main  aim. 
TTiev   knew   that    while   Poland  s   great    church    lives   they   cannot 


convention  waa  one  in  which  I.  a  Methodist,  voted  constantly  and 
continually  for  a  great  Catholic.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  in  a  State  which  was  carved  out  of  a 
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Threats  to  America  Become  Realities 


TrvT'TTvcirvxT  nt^  dt-m- a  ot'c 


America  gather  to  seek  the  truth  without  the  crushing  hand  of 
any  dictatorship  or  imperialistic  democracy  directing  our  dellljera- 
tions  or  determining  in  advance  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  Mid 
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prlMt«  iir.d  the  deftmrtlon  of  religion  seems  to  be  the  main  aim. 
•Hiey  knew  That  while  Ptilands  great  church  lives  they  cannot 
exterminate  the  old  homeland 

I  read  you  a  few  ahort  pxaragraphs  from  Cardinal  Hlonds  report 
to  tlM  Vatican: 

~The  new  year,  with  Its  frail  but  refreshing  proml!>e  of  peace. 
briHRi  us  almost  dally  from  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  from  Pcmeranik, 
Pawn,  and  Silesia,  a  tale  of  destitution,  destruction,  and  infamy 
of  every  description  •  •  *  These  are  not  confined  to  the  sec- 
tions of  the  country  under  Russian  occupation,  heart  rending  as 
news  from  that  quarter  has  been  Even  more  violent  and  pcr- 
al.<<tent  l»  the  aasault  upon  i-lementary  Jtistlce  and  decency  In  that 
part  of  proetrate  Poland  that  has  fallen  to  Ot-rman  administra- 
tion      •      •      • 

"The  richest  part  of  western  Poland  Is  being  unceremoniously 
Btclen  from  the  Pf5le?  and  deeded  over  to  the  Germans  as  the  real 
prcrprletors  arr  packed  off  in  foul-Bmelllng  trains  to  the  war-torn 
reKion  of  Warsaw       •      •      • 

•A  system  cf  Interior  di-portatlons  and  ronlngs  Is  being  organ- 
iwd  In  the  depths  of  one  of  Europe's  severest  winters  on  principles 
and  by  metlKHis  that  can  be  described  only  as  brutal  And  stark 
hunger  stares  70  p«-rrmt  of  Poland V  population  In  the  face  as  their 
re!«Tvei>  of  ftxxlituffs  iind  tools  are  .«hipped  to  Germany.  •  •  • 
•The  most  Catholic  diocese  of  Poland,  with  more  than  7  000.000 
Catholics,  will  soon  become  a  land  of  infidels  •  •  •  This  ex- 
termination is  continuing  without  Interruption  and  takes  the  shape 
of  perverse  sadl'm  •  •  •  It  Is  a  real  extermination,  conceived 
with  dlabtilic  evil  and  executed  with  unequaled  cruelty  •  •  • 
'^«  cannot  help  but  refer  to  this  as  one  of  the  most  serious  enorml- 
tlM  of  all  history  " 

I  think  that  If  you  will  search  deeply  you  will  find  that  mankind 
In  general  will  suffer  iilmost  any  kind  of  en.slavement  other  than 
enslavement  of  the  mind  I  think  you  will  find  also  that  from 
the  days  of  the  holy  wars  of  the  crusades  down  to  the  present 
■trugHle  in  Europe,  that  Intolerance,  the  desire  to  impose  the 
thoughts  and  beliefs  of  a  more  powerful  and  numerous  people  upon 
the  leaa  powerful,  the  minority.  Is  still  the  deep,  underlying  cause 
of  war 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  man  would  accept  ilmost  any  yoke  of 
service.  He  will  willingly  obey  thf  laws  which  impose  restrictions 
upon  his  right  to  do  business,  such,  for  example,  as  tariffs,  trade 
limitation,  and  rogulatit  n:  on  hi.s  mode  of  living,  such  as  the  type 
of  houv  he  may  build  in  a  certain  locality,  the  speed  at  which  he 
will  drive  his  iiufomobile  and  «ven  the  number  of  hours  that  he 
will  work,  nn.i  the  minimum  rites  of  hLs  pay  He  will  assent  to 
the  public  demand  that  his  children  obtain  a  mrinimum  of  schooling 
In  tcho«7ls  of  his  own  choice.  In  short,  he  will  accept  the  restraints 
that  civilization  requires.  All  of  these  restrictions  on  personal 
liberty  we  generally  recognize  as  being  necessary  to  our  peaceful 
living  tcgether. 

But  Mr  Chairman  the  most  Important  thine  In  our  lives  is  our 
Individual  theory  of  morality,  our  Ideas  of  the  future,  our  religion, 
our  worship  particularly  the  course  that  we  should  take  In  life  to 
Msure.  as  nearly  as  we  each  think  we  can.  wl-.at  will  happen  to  us 
after  we  leave  it  In  this  realm  the  God  of  U-s  all  has  placed  In 
\i3  an  unquenchable  determination  that  we  shall  think  our  own 
thoughts,  live  ovir  own  life  of  worship,  and  attach  ourselves  to  the 
religions  of  our  choice  When  men  Interfere  with  this  phase  of 
rur  natures,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  we  humans  rebel  at  restrlc- 
ticni  There  Is  also  a  desire  on  the  part  cf  mankind  to  impose. 
persuade  others  to  their  favored  viewpoint:  and  that  desire,  carried 
to  extremity,  is  ;n  my  Judement.  the  chief  cause  of  world  unrest, 
of  world  war  The  ct)n%ers<-  of  this  Is  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
worship  to  the  exercise  of  religion,  of  the  right  to  believe  according 
to  the  natural  processes  of  thought  of  each  Individual. 

If  wars  were  carried  on  today  in  the  twentieth  century  as  they 
were  carried  on  In  the  nineteenth  century  and  preceding  centuries, 
th.Te  wr>uld  not  b«  the  suffering  that  we  have  UKlay.  Then  arimes 
fi-ught  as  repreM-n'atives  of  nations.  Today  the  entire  populace 
Is  inv«:lved  The  i  ti'.v  civilian  contacts  with  war  In  the  old  days 
were  In  those  places  thruu>:h  which  the  armies  passed,  and  In  the 
few  and  usually  rrmotf  places  where  battles  took  place  Now  the 
whole  population  of  a  nation  l.s  in  fear  of  air  raids.  Where  once 
m«"n  looked  upward  to  the  skies  for  peace,  now  it  is  filled  with  the 
hellK  ns  of  desTniction  Peaceful  travelers  are  the  targets  of  under- 
sea assassins.  Ntutral  ships  and  the  property  cf  citizens  of  neu- 
tral nations  are  destroyed  without  hesitation  and  without  di.s- 
crimlnatu.n.  In  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  certain  powers  every 
batje  m  the  land  is  a  combatant.  The  Chinese  philosopher  Con- 
fucius is  genernlly  credited  with  the  Idea  of  the  Golden  Rule 
Five  thousand  years  of  bloody  history  has  not  taught  the  peoples 
of  the  world  the  truth  of  the  G'  Idcn  Rtile  At  least  we  do  not 
apply  11.  The  exct^sscs  of  the  fjivago  barbarian  cf  the  past  came 
from  an  uncivillz»d.  uneducated,  untaught  mind.  He  Justified  his 
sava^wy  upon  the  ground  of  some  strange  belief,  but  the  cold- 
bloodad  barbarian  cf  today  has  b«-en  taught  the  tenets  of  religion. 
He  knows  of  pity,  tolerance,  humanity,  but  h>'  rejects  them  all. 
Ttie  aavace  of  the  past  knew  no  better;  the  savage  of  today  can 
pleod  no  such  in^munlty  when  he  faces  his  Maker. 

I  cannot  undersiAiid  intolerance.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have 
an  ounce  in  me  Ycu  know  that  the  great  Catholic  Church  has 
been  the  object  of  Intolerance  on  the  part  of  many  You  know 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  her  from  educating  her 
e  wn  children  My  earliest  political  effort  was  my  resistance  to  the 
so-called  paroc^al-school  amendment.     My  first  national  political 


convention  was  one  In  which  I.  a  Methodist,  voted  constantly  and 
continually  for  a  great  Catholic.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  In  a  State  which  was  carved  out  of  a 
Territory  whose  basic  organic  law.  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  stated  the 
great  principle  that  It  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  •extending 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  rellgioiis  liberty,  which  form 
the  basis  whereon  these  republics,  their  laws,  and  constitutions  are 
erecU'd.  to  fix  and  establish  those  principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws, 
cor^tltutions.  and  goveriunents  which  forever  hereafter  shall  be 
formed  in  said  Territory." 

The  substance  of  that  Ideal  Is  the  fundamental  law  of  Michigan 
today.  And.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  live  in  a  Nation  whose  ConsUtution 
provided  In  its  first  amendment,  yea,  in  the  first  sentence  of  ita 
first  amendment,  the  following: 

••Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof  " 

I  am  not  among  those  who  believe  that  the  moral  force  of  what  I 
corislder  to  be  the  prevailing  public  opinion  of  my  country  should 
not  be  expressed  and  used  I  do  not  believe  that  neutrality  implies 
that  a  citizen  or  a  Member  of  Congress  may  not  condemn  aggres- 
sion, cruelty,  and  modern  barbarism  when  he  finds  it.  And.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  express  my  views  concerning  the 
actions  of  the  present  ruler  of  Germany  During  the  neutrality 
debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  subsequently 
over  the  radio.  I  said: 

•American  public  sentiment  Is  against  Germany  In  this  war 
because  the  ruler  of  the  German  people  has  seized  and  throttled 
democratic  government  In  G.rmany  and  has  reorganized  a  powerful 
nation  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  dominating  Europe  Our 
sentiment  has  risen  against  him  becaase  he  has  cruelly  persecuted 
a  Jewish  minority:  because  he  has  endeavored  to  break  down  re- 
ligion, attempted  to  break  down  the  great  Christian  Church  in  Ger- 
many. Catholic  and  Protestant  alik°;  becaiise  he  has  mercilessly 
bombed  Polish  cities  and  slaughtered  Polish  citizens  without  Just 
cau^o;  because  he  has  devoured  the  democratic  countries  to  the 
south  of  Germany,  such  as  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  against  their 
will.  I  think  no  military  master  or  ruler  in  history  has  gone  as  far 
as  he  has  He  aspires  not  only  to  one-man  rule,  but  he  names  his 
successor  Even  the  absolute  monarch  claimed  no  such  power:  he 
was  bound  by  the  laws  of  legitimate  Inheritance  and  succession  But 
Hitler  names  his  successor,  his  successor's  successor.  But  we  con- 
demn him  most  because  he  has  plunged  an  unwilling  world  Into 
war,  unleashed  the  most  contagious  passion  known  to  man  and 
menaced  my  sons  and  yours  This  and  much  more  Is  the  reason  for 
the  dominant  antl-Nazl  sentiment  today," 

We  view  tho  nefarious  doctrines  of  Ru£s'3  In  the  same  way.  The 
present  wave  of  sentiment  for  tho  heroic  Finn  In  his  defens-^  of  his 
homeland  Is  due  in  part  to  our  aversion  for  communistic  Russia. 
My  own  bill,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  proposes  to  give  Finland 
such  aid  as  we  can  within  the  bounds  of  neutrality  in  her  battle  for 
national  life  Our  Nation  must  be  and  will  be  neutral  In  act.  but 
we  cannot  all  be  neutral  in  thought. 

There  still  swells  within  our  breasts  the  love  of  human  freedom, 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed.  We  cannot  view  the  spectacle  of  a 
brutal  foe.  outnumt>ering  his  victim  50  to  1.  in  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  a  peaceful  nation,  without  emotion.  Tbcse  who  love 
liberty  need  not  be  silent. 

The  views  and  the  attitude  of  this  mighty  Nation  of  the  western 
world  are  Important  to  the  peoples  of  Europe.  No  matter  how 
much  they  may  rail  at  us  over  our  commercialism  they  know  that 
In  the  last  war  we  asked  nothing  and  received  nothing.  That  wb 
expx^nded  tremendous  amounts  of  money,  of  resources,  or  men. 
They  know  all  this  stands  upon  our  ledgers  In  red  as  a  great  loss, 
that  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  our  effort  was  in  vain;  but  the 
people  of  Germany,  the  people  of  Russia  know  that  our  great 
President.  Woodrow  Wilson,  struggled  for  a  Just  peace;  that  prob- 
ably due  to  the  suffering  of  the  Belgians  and  the  French,  to  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  German  Army,  vengeance  rather  than 
Justice  dictated  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  which  was  an  un- 
fortunate one  for  the  world  The  thinking  people  of  the  Central 
Powers  know  that  the  public  opinion  of  this  Nation,  not  only 
because  of  Us  morality  but  because  of  Its  tremendous  power,  can 
be,  and  Is,  a  potent  force  In  the  world.  I  favor  the  use  of  that 
American  public  opinion  In  condemnation  of  the  course  that  the 
German  ruler  has  taken  In  his  treatment  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tions which  he  'nas  subjugated  and  cruelly  mistreated,  and  though 
that  public  opinion  will  not  affect  him  nor  the  servile  sycophants 
around  him  it  will  ultimately  affect  the  people  of  Germany  And 
that  public  opinion  will  be  a  tremendous  factor  In  shaping  for  the 
world  a  course  which  all  men  of  good  will  hope  will  see  the  end 
of  this  half  century  of  war. 

In  the  task  of  the  present  hour — that  of  getting  aid  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  Poland — let  me  pledge  you  my  complete  support  Every- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  support  you  will  be  done.  I  look  for 
the  complete  and  total  defeat  of  Poland's  foes  I  foresee  the  rise 
of  their  own  people  against  the  cruel  masters  of  the  moment.  As 
citizens  we  express  ovir  abhorrence  of  these  atrocities  against  men. 
women,  and  children;  p.gainst  priest,  chvirch.  and  God  We  urge 
the  utmost  we  can  In  charity  give,  to  aid  them.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  greatest  service  we  in  America  can  give  Is  to  maintain 
this  Nation,  now  and  In  the  future  as  it  has  been  In  the  past,  an 
example  to  the  world  that  a  solid,  substantial,  and  permanent 
government  can  exist  with  liberty  of  worship  and  individual  free- 
dom for  all  Its  people  This  is  oiir  missloa.  To  follow  It  Is  the 
hope  of  this  war-weary  world. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS,  OP  NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  publLshed  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Congressional 
Record  an  address  that  I  delivered  on  January  18.  1940,  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  located  at  Chapel 
Hill.  N.  C.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carolina  Political 
Union.  The  title  of  this  address  is  "Threats  to  America 
Become  Realities'";  and  I  may  add  that  it  was  broadcast  over 
station  WPTF  from  the  capital  of  our  State.  Raleigh.  As  a 
result  of  this  address,  which  was  broadcast.  I  have  received 
literally  thousands  of  letters  from  North  Carolina  and  ad- 
joining States  reached  by  the  facilities  of  WPTF.  all  of 
which  evidenced  the  interest  of  the  authors  thereof  in  my 
five-point  all-American  program  which  was  discussed  at  that 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUcws: 

Good  evening.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  Indebted  to  the  pro- 
gram committee  of  the  Carolina  Political  Union  of  the  University 
cf  North  Carolina  and  its  mrmt>ers  for  providing  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  tonight  I  also  wish  to  thank  tho  manngfinent 
of  WPTF  Radio  Station  at  Raleigh.  N.  C.  and  WDNC,  of  Durham. 
N  C.  for  the  opportunity  provided  me  to  riach  the  ears  of  Its 
thousands  of  patrons  throughout  the  Conomcnwealth  of  North 
Carolina. 

Tlie  greatest  challenge  confronting  our  people  today  Is  the  need 
to  defend  American  life  and  traditions  against  the  Inroads  of 
ccmmunlsm.  fascism,  nazl-lsm.  and  all  other  isms  or  dictator  doc- 
trines— as  well  as  defending  ourselves  against  propagandists 
of  nations  at  war  at  the  present  time  in  Europe  and  Asia  who 
would  have  us  take  sides  with,  or  show  some  partiality  to  one 
s;d?  or  the  other. 

I  wish  to  slate  in  the  outset  that  It  Is  my  humble  opinion  that 
we.  as  a  nation,  should  maintain  absolute  neutrality,  and  in  this 
res{>ect.  may  I.  at  this  time,  remind  you  of  the  patriotic  warning 
once  delivered  by  the  Father  of  his  Country.  George  Washington. 
In  his  farewell  address,  at  which  time  he  said:  "Excr^'sive  pcr- 
tlality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike  for  another 
causes  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side, 
and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the 
other." 

Frankly.  In  reference  to  propagandists.  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  flunking  our  national  test.  I  hope  not.  We  all. 
of  course,  are  depending  en  our  Neutrality  Act.  a  dike  of  words 
against  a  sea  of  need  and  blood  Each  of  us  are  asking  oiu^  fel- 
low man  to  consult  the  national  interest  first  at  a  time  when  the 
Interests  of  their  children  are  ringing  In  their  ears.  We  are  a.sk- 
ing  that  the  little  man  be  big.  That,  In  a  sense,  is  a  measure  of 
the  smallness  of  our  approach. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  stage  of  war,  the  stage  for  our  par- 
ticipation. Is  being  set  It  Is  a  bare  stage,  and  on  It  are  a  few 
kitchen  chairs,  an  empty  table,  a  congealed  stove;  in  one  of  the 
chairs  sits  a  man  who  fears  the  morning  and  who  will  accept  any 
hope  that  comes      So  far  we  have  been  afraid  to  look  at  him. 

From  many  sources  we  are  warned  to  watch  out  for  propa- 
ganda. That  is  One.  but  frankly.  In  the  larger  soiirce  perhaps  this 
Is  a  false  steer.  Some  sav  that  the  propaganda  flght  has  already 
been  fought  and  won  by  the  Allies.  They  a.ssert  that  the  United 
States  now  hates  Hitler  more  than  It  hated  the  Kaiser  In  1916. 
and  that  the  toothlest  of  British  lecturers  can  add  only  a  drop 
to  the  brimming  bucket  of  our  hate. 

We  have  arrived  at  an  hour  when  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
foi  us  to  protect  our  pl.ascs  of  American  life  and  traditions  The 
history  of  every  nation  is  marked  by  periods  of  unusual  stress 
At  this  hour,  when  the  ominous  clouds  of  strife  hang  heavy  over 
distant  lands,  the  thunder  of  their  wars  awakens  us  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  threats  to  our  own  America.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
there  has  never  before  been  the  need  that  now  exists  to  seek  the 
truth  and  to  recoenize  the  facts  as  they  are.  While  other  peoples 
of  the  world  are  regimenting  and  assembling  to  hear  the  pro- 
nouncements of  government,  and  whUe  others  have  been  mobiliz- 
ing and  are  now  mobilized  for  war  In  Europe  and  Asia,  we  of 


America  gather  to  seek  the  truth  without  the  crushing  hand  of 
any  dictatorship  or  Imperialistic  democracy  directing  our  delibera- 
tions or  determining  in  advance  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  said 
or  done. 

Upon  the  American  people  of  our  present  time  has  evtrfved  the 
serious  work  of  defending  the  cherished  fundamental  principles  of 
Americanism.  We  cannot  value  this  too  highly;  Ui  fact,  ther«  Is 
no  price  or  cost  too  great  to  Incur  in  the  defense  of  our  American 
heritage.  Such  a  heritage  continued  merely  means  the  preeei-va- 
tion  of  life  and  liberty  itself.  Oxor  national  integrity  and  our 
Internal  security  Is  tcxlay  at  stake. 

Many  of  the  mightiest  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  en- 
gaged in  the  settlement  of  all  their  differences  by  the  annihilation 
of  millions  of  human  beings.  In  Amer.ca  we  are  at  p»eace  with  the 
world,  and  I  trust  to  the  Almighty  that  we  may  remain  so  in  order 
that  we  may  daily  be  the  recipients  of  the  smiles  and  Inspiration 
provided  by  the  youth  of  our  land. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  reflect  upon  the  past,  and  in  so  doing  let 
us  recall  to  memory  the  vanishing  democracies  in  Europe  and  the 
autocracies  that  have  risen  in  their  stead.  This  is  partly  a  picture 
of  social  chaos  and  economic  security,  but  above  all.  it  is  a  picture 
of  the  failure  of  goveriunents  to  keep  their  institutions  and  proc- 
esses of  democracy  clean  and  efficient.  It  might  be  said  that  it  Is 
a  picture  of  democratic  governments  that  failed  not  only  to  keep 
their  people  physically  secure  but  also  to  maintain  the  faith  cf  the 
people  with  the  inte-giity  and  efficiency  of  their  government. 

Such  must  not  happen  in  America.  For  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  we  have  been  successful  In  maintaining  a  system  of 
human  living — despite  its  weakness  and  imperfections— represent- 
ing the  goal  of  thoughtful  men.  great  and  humble  alike,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  our  land  Real  Americans  who  retpcct 
liberty  on  the  one  hand  and  Justice  on  the  other  are  expecting 
that  we  keep  that  system  alive  for  Americans  In  a  vorld  gripped 
by  war.  and  our  rc:U  duty  and  obligation  is  to  show  that  we  are 
worthy  of  that  sacred  trust. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  unite  tonight,  tomorrow  night,  and  every  night 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  ourselves  agaln-st  the  Insidlou.s"  propa- 
ganda having  as  Its  objective  the  fomenting  of  unrest  and  the 
bringing  about  of  xho  destruction  of  our  own  American  ideals.  In 
the  days  gone  by  the  United  States  was  proudly  known  as  tlie 
melting  pot  of  the  world.  Into  which  peoples  living  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  shores  were  asolmllated  into  genuine  American  citizens 
whose  thoughts  and  whose  hearts  were  entirely  concentrated  upon 
the  welfare  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  these  dtirens 
were  provided  all  of  the  benefits,  th:*  opportunities,  and  the  securi- 
ties that  the  Revolutionary  patriots  suffered  for  and  died  for  In 
winning  our  highly  prized  Independcn'-e  from  the  British  at  York- 
town  in  our  sister  State  of  Virelnla. 

In  the  past  several  years  that  meltlrg  pot  has  been  consumed 
by  the  flames  that  provided  the  heat  for  assimilation  Un- 
fortunately, but  neverthelrfis  true,  there  has  come  Into  being  a 
subsurface  elemf-nt.  dishcnest.  malicious,  and  shifty,  which  with 
wanton  effrontery  has  fought  to  turn  that  once  great  melting  pot 
Into  a  catch-all  for  the  things  that  could  never  fu.'*  with  our 
Ideals.  Despite  the  depths  cf  cur  depression,  we  of  this  genera- 
tion have  had  more  advantages  provided  than  were  advantages 
ever  known  by  those  who.*e  alien  v.ays  of  living,  whose  foreign 
"isms"  have  slowly  but  gradually  filtered  Into  our  land,  as  a  result 
of  our  own  stupidity  and  bigheartedness  in  permitting  millions 
from  foreign  lands  to  swarm  upon  our  fertile  fhores  Rpgardlers 
cf  the  opportunities  guaranteed  to  all  within  our  midst,  the 
liberty  and  opportunities  provided,  there  arc  those  who  have  be- 
trayed America  by  eternally  boring  from  within  In  an  effort  to 
destroy  the  very  foundations  of  our  great  American  edifice  of 
freedom.  Yes,  the  enemies  within  our  midst,  like  termites,  have 
.scught  by  every  scheming  means  to  inculcate  their  alien  Ideas 
Into  our  social  order,  fouling  our  cradle  of  liberty  and  Justice. 

This  is  no  place  for  the  pinkish  fellow-traveler,  for  those  who 
would  regiment  our  people.  This  is  the  hour  when  all  of  us  must 
think  straight  and  not  be  misled  by  those  whose  allegiance  is 
pledged  abroad,  by  those  within  our  midst,  and  by  those  who 
come  from  foreign  shores,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  us  astray 
by  honeyed  words  and  brilliantly  painted  pictures. 

In  selecting  a  title  for  my  message  to  you  there  ran  through  my 
mind  the  fact  that  thrcugh  the  events  of  the  hour  we  are  facing 
realities  which  many  saw  as  threats  only  a  compiira lively  few 
years  ago.  Thus.  I  shall  speak  to  you  on  Threats  to  America  Which 
Have  Become  Realities. 

I  am  happy  to  come  heme  to  North  Carolina  and  be  with  you 
here  at  a  great  institutional  center,  which  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend, and  proud  to  have  had  the  honor  of  attending.  I  have  been 
vitally  Interested  In  the  maudlin  sympathy  which  we  have  shown 
for  undesirable  aliens  who  unlawfully  came  to  the  United  States, 
or  who  came  here  lawfully  and  remained  unlawfully.  LikewLse, 
I  have  been  vitally  interested  In  maintaining  America's  neu- 
trality so  that  we  would  not  become  involved  in  another  world- 
wide war,  which  wotild  sweep  from  the  mothers  of  America  their 
own  flesh  and  blood  In  the  form  of  their  sons.  In  other  words, 
I  am  vitally  Interested  in  maintaining  American  traditions.  In 
maintaining  Americas  high  position  in  the  world  of  nations, 
and  In  maintaining  Americas  neutrality  in  the  midst  of  chaos, 
war.  and   In   maintaining  America  for  Americans. 

Since  entering  the  United  States  Senate,  and  before.  I  have 
been  interested  In  maintaining  America  for  Americans;  I  have 
contended  that  we  should  close  our  gates  to  the  elements  of  Xh» 
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world  and  that  we  i-hould  df-port  all  allrn  criminals  and  urdeslr- 
ablM  Naturallv.  I  have  bern  singled  out  for  censure  and  con- 
demnation by  'isni"  Krcupa.  who  have  not  the  slightest  regard 
fcr  American  traditlona  1  have  bt-en  censured  as  intoierant.  antl- 
thim  »nd  antl-that  This  condition  exists  and  this  censure  and 
condemnation  continues  despite  the  fact  that  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  any  race  creed,  or  color  so  long  as  these  involved  act  in 
the  way  ot  tnie  Amerlcaris 

My  chief  enemies  are  the  Ccmmunlsts.  against  whrm  I  am 
waging  an  unrelenting  war.  and  certain  mlncrtty  elements  who 
"fcr«  insisting  that  we  cpen  the  flrcd^utes  to  the  refugees  of  the 
world  who  are  trying  to  come  into  cur  ccuntr>'  to  take  Jobs 
away  from  our  own  American  workers.  Yes.  they  have  accused  me 
Of  bMDC  either  Fascist  or  Nazi  simpb'  b<x:avisc  I  believe  in  cur 
tmamm  and  our  country  flrst  They  have  accused  me  of  being 
more  •^-mpath'-tlc  with  this  or  that  warrlrg  faction  In  Europe 
or  Aala  b«-cause  I  want  to  lte<*p  the  United  States  cut  of  war. 
But  thfne  wholesale  accxi-af lon.s  are  Just  pirt  of  the  vindictive, 
raaJlrious  campaign  aga!n>t  me  by  seme  of  the  enemies  of  America 
for  the  sole  purpose  <jf  discrediting  me  with  all  you  real  Ameri- 
cans here  In   North  Carolina. 

One  malicious  lie  is  that  the  American  Vindicator,  which  is 
edited  by  me  and  publisht^d  monthly  at  Washington.  D  C  .  18 
financed  by  .«ecret  fui.ds  This  deliberate  falsehood  is  being  spread 
by  the  vlctcui  mlmritles  representing  ccmmunlsm.  naril-l.^m.  rnd 
fascism  alike  However,  the  noisiest  of  all  groups  attempting  to 
smear  me  are  those  advtKating  that  wc  open  wide  the  gates  of 
America  so  that  the  flood  of  refugees  from  Eiu-cpe  can  be  dumped 
on  our  shorrs.  I  refer  to  seme  of  those  who  are  demanding  the 
parsaTe  of  the  Wagncr-Rov'ers  resolution  v.hlch  would  admit  20  000 
alien  refugee  children  from  Germany  1  have  consistently  opposed 
the  passage  of  that  ri-solutton  becaus'?  I  do  not  believe  that  tliese 
^aO.OOO  refugee  children  should  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  compete  w.th  our  own  American  t>oys  and  girls  In  this 
connection.  1  mls'ht  state  that  last  year  7r0  COO  boys  and  girls 
were  graduated  from  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  only  one 
out  of  every  three  will  be  able  to  secure  a  Job  within  the  next  5 
years.  > 

Now.  here's  the  real  truth  about  the  revenue  of  the  American 
Vindicator  Its  only  source  of  income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
subscriptions  Our'  bocks  are  open  to  the  public.  We  will  not 
accept  a  donation  from  anyone  at  any  time,  m  any  amount,  or 
under  any  circiurstances.  We  will  not  accept  an  advertisement  of 
any  sort  from  any  Individual,  firm,  or  corporation,  and  I  defy  any 
Individual  to  prove  to  the  contrary.  I  challenge  my  enemies  to 
submit  proof  of  their  charges.  They  cannot  do  it  I  am  working 
night  and  day  as  your  representative  In  the  United  States  Senate 
in  an  earnest,  honest  endeavor  to  preserve  my  country  for  its 
own  American  citizens  I  am  working  nUht  and  day  to  safeguard 
our  t>elovod  State  For  the.s,«  etlorts  I  cct  some  praise  from  real 
Americans  and  a  lot  of  criticism  and  abuse  from  alien  and  radical 
canip  followers  urcund  the  ccunlry. 

Regardless  of  these  attacks  on  me.  I  am  going  to  continue  to  do 
my  dtity  to  my  constituents  of  North  Carolina  and  to  my  Nation 
as  I  see  it.  subject  to  their  wishes. 

The  American  Vindicator  !s  published  by  the  Vindicators'  Asso- 
ciation, which  Is  a  nonprofit  corporation,  chartered  under  the 
strict  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  the  national  presi- 
dent and  editor.  Under  the  charter  1  am  specillcally  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  salary  or  remuneration  of  any  sort  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  fcr  services  rendered  At  my  insistence,  the 
charter  was  so  drafted  I  am  happy  indeed  to  be  provided  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  my  services  because  the  objectives  are 
to  crystallize  sentiment  throughout  the  entire  United  States  in 
behalf  of  bills  which  I  have  introduced  in  Congress  pertaining  to 
restricted  immigration,  deportation  of  alien  cnm.nals.  etc  ;  In  other 
wvirds.   for   th"   piirpcve  of   preserving   America   for   Americans 

The  American  Vindicator  was  launched  for  the  Initial  purpose 
of  sjx>nsoring  mv  Immigration  bills,  but.  in  addition,  the  American 
Vindicator  Is  equailv  enthusiastic  in  Its  support  of  legislation 
fponsored  by  any  Member  of  Congress  designed  to  keep  America 
out  of  war.  restrict  immigration,  rid  the  country  of  alien  cr.minals. 
and  wipe  out  every  radical  ■'ism"  Intended  to  destroy  our  form  of 
go\err.m."nt    such   as   nazl-ism.   fascism,   and   communism. 

These  objectives  are  of  vital  importance  to  we  North  Carolinians. 
Fortunately  we  in  North  Carolina  have  but  few  aliens  and  Commu- 
nists. Fortunately  we  have  less  aliens  than  any  State  in  the  entire 
Union.  I.  for  on*,  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  However,  unless  we 
•top  at  once  the  influx  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  aliens  and 
refugees  into  America.  North  Carolina  Is  b<mnd  to  absorb  some  of 
rhia  alien  horde,  seme  of  the>e  radicals  at.d  Communists,  many 
saboteurs  and  spies.  That  is  why  we.  as  North  Carolinians  should 
be  interested  in  my  propnised  legislation  and  that  of  my  colleagues. 

Many  other  States,  particularly  the  New  England  and  extreme 
Western  States  have  already  been  filled  with  aliens  and  refugees, 
who  are  taking  Jobs  which  belong  to  Americans.  These  States  are 
also  overrun  with  alien  enemies  of  our  Government.  It  Is  cur  duty 
to  keep  our  State  as  it  is.  It  Is  our  duty  to  prevent  any  influx  into 
the  United  Slates  to  curb  "ism  "  activities  throughout  the  Republic 
and  to  remain  absolutely  neutral  in  order  that  we  may  keep  out 
cf  the  wars  raging  m  Asia  and  Europe,  which  are  no  affairs  of  curs. 

I  realize  that  the  alien  problem  has  never  been  a  scnotis  one  in 
North  Carolinw.  This,  therefore,  may  explain  some  cf  the  antago- 
nism to  the  things  I  have  advocated.  Only  a  small  portion  of  our 
total  population  u  foreign  born,  and  the  great  bulk  of  these  people 


have    followed   peaceful    pursuits   and   enjoy    Qne   sUndlng   In   the 
communities  in  which  they  live 

My  program  cf  trying  to  help  make  America  a  place  for  Americans 
Is  not  an  outgrowth  of  an  effort  to  find  an  li^ue  upon  which  to 
work  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Long  before  North 
Carolina  honored  me  by  first  electing  me  as  one  of  its  Senators  I 
had  been  intensely  interested  In  the  laxity  of  cur  national  Immi- 
gration laws  and  policies.  I  had  spoken  cf  these  cond.ticns  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  In  our  sister  States.  I  believed,  and  believe 
now.  that  I  was  rendering  a  patriotic  .service  to  my  country.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  this  to  the  limit  of  my  ability.  The  Americanization 
program  of  the  American  Legion  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  one 
I  am  advocating  Tlie  program  of  the  Junior  Order.  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  for  whom  I  have  made  many  speeches  in  North 
Carolina.  Is  in  perfect  harmony  with  mine.  We  are  in  thorough 
accord  in  reference  to  keeping  out  of  war.  stopping  the  Influx  of 
great  hordes  of  aliens  into  this  country,  deporting  alien  criminals 
and  undesirables,  and  maintaining  cur  form  of  government.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  and  to  praise  the  American  Legion, 
the  Juniors  and  the  Patriotic  Order.  Sons  of  America,  and  every 
other  ail-American  organization  that  is  fighting  to  preserve  Amer- 
ica for  Americans,  such  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
Daughters  of  th?  American  Revolution. 

Hon  M.^RTIN  Dies,  chairman  cf  the  committee  for  the  purpocc  of 
investigating  un-Amcrican  activities,  stated  In  an  in».ervl?w  pro- 
vided to  a  representative  of  the  press  at  Chicago  that  there  are. 
roughly  speaking.  7.000.000  aliens  in  the  Unittd  States,  foreign- 
born  citizens  who  have  entered  cur  country  unlawfully  or  those 
who  have  entered  lawfully  and  have  remained  here  unlawfully, 
many  of  whcm  have  been  here  for  years  and  have  failed  to  take  cut 
naturalization  payiers  since  their  arrival.  They  conr.e  legally  and 
illegally.  They  enjcy  the  same  privileges  and  opportunities  Imme- 
diately upon  arrival  as  you  do.  These  oppKjrtunitles  were  provided 
lh?m  as  the  result  of  Ihj  sacnflces,  toll,  and  blood  cf  the  pioneers 
of  America  Thousands  of  them  are  with  us  rn'.y  physically  and 
fci  their  own  gain,  as  their  hearts  are  still  in  the  lands  from  wh;ch 
they  came.  They  earn  millions  here  annuiiUy,  and  statistics  reveal 
that  many  millions  of  their  earnings  In  America  each  year  are  sent 
back  to  their  rel.itives  who  remain  abroad 

We  are   'old   that  there  are  at   lea*;t   a  million  Communists  here 
[    who  seek  to  instill  the  faJ.se  ideas  of  social. sm      They  want  to  raise 
I    here   the  'janner  of  Stalin.     The  Dies  committee  has  also  exposed 
the  activities  of  the  German-American  Bund,  the  members  of  which 
j    would  substitute  Hltlerism  for  Americanism      Stalin  and  Hitler  are 
I    now  bedfellows — we  Americans  cannot  distinguish  between  the  two. 
We  want  no  part  of  Hltlerism  and  no  part  of  Stalinism      I  condemn 
now,  as  I   have  time  and   time   again   condemned.   Hltlerism.   com- 
munism, fascism,  and  every  other  foreign  "Itm"  opposed  to  our  true 
American  principles. 

Surely,  at  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to  maintain  peace,  when 
all  of  the  hate  of  the  war  dogs  Is  loosed  with  maddening  fury,  we 
should  give  attention  to  fundamental  things  which  are  necessary 
to  keep  peace,  and  continue  on  in  building  the  finest  civilization 
ever  attained  by  man  In  this  connection.  I  am  sponsoring  a  five- 
point  program  which  is  being  advocated  by  the  American  Vindicator. 
May  I  say  to  you  who  do  me  the  honor  to  listen  in  tonight  that 
I  would  personally  appreciate  your  getting  a  pad  and  pencil  and 
Jotting  down  these  five  objectives  as  I  discuss  each  and  every  one 
briefly.  If  you,  as  a  constituent  of  mine  and  as  an  American 
citizen,  can  unearth  one  lota  of  evidence  that  my  program-  these 
five  objectives — are  not  100-percent  American  I  want  you  to  let  me 
know  about  It.  I  will  welcome  your  comments  or  your  crlMcisms. 
If  you  approve  of  my  five-point  all-Anierlcan  program  I  would 
appreciate  your  writing  me.  Just  address  your  communication  to 
Robert  R  Reynolds.  United  States  Senator.  Washington.  D  C  and 
If  you  disapprove  of  the  whole  prcgram.  or  any  part  thereof.  I  should 
appreciate  your  writing  me.  I  want  to  hear  from  yoti.  I  want  to 
know  where  you  stand  upon  my  proposals,  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  America  for  Americans. 

This  five-point  program  Is  as  follows: 
Point  No.  1 :   Keep  America  out  of  war. 
last    World    War    has   cost    the    American 

•68.000.000.000  and  more  than  100.000  lives  Even  now.  21  years 
later,  our  hospitals  are  insufficient  to  provide  beds  for  our  World 
War  veterans  requiring  hospital  care.  Our  veterans  certainly  should 
come  first.  Regardless  of  our  ptrsonal  opinions  or  sentiments,  the 
United  States  should  remain  absolutely  neutral.  The  age-old  quar- 
rels of  Evirope  are  no  concern  of  ours,  and  we  must  net  gel  mixed 
up  in  the  present  conflict.  After  all.  thl.s  is  only  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  wars,  revolutions,  and  revolts  in  Europe  within  the 
past  several  centuries.  We  should  devote  our  time,  attention,  and 
energies  to  the  many  problems  here  at  heme  Why  should  we 
wa.ste  effort  in  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problems  of  Europe?  We 
must  not  let  our  sentimental  attachments  to  the  Old  World  lead 
us  astray.  We  cannot  be  American  and  at  the  same  time  be  "pro" 
anything  else. 

Knnt  No.  2:  Fingerprint  and  register  all  aliens:  At  the  present 
time  no  one  knows  how  many  aliens  there  are  in  the  Un'ted  States. 
The  Department  of  Labor,  basing  its  estimate  en  the  19:10  census. 
says  there  are  only  3.628.103  aliens  here  But  that  estimate  was 
made  upon  a  census  taken  10  years  ago.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
any  alien  who  entered  the  countrj-  Illegally  v/culd  not  dlsclo-e 
himself  to  the  census  enumerators.  In  addition  to  that,  no  one 
knows  how  many  aliens  have  illegally  entered  our  country  since 
1930.  However,  admitting  by  way  of  comparison  that  there  are 
3.628.103  aliens  here,  this  total  represeula  more  people   than  the 
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To  date  our  part  In  the 
taxpayers    approximately 


total  population  of  North  CaroUnA.  Others  declare  there  are 
7X)00.000  aliens  in  the  United  Statea.  Of  these  millions  now  in  our 
midst,  some  arrived  legaUy.  while  otbers  came  iUe«aily. 

We  should  know  bow  many  aliens  tbere  are  within  our  borders. 
We  should  know  where  they  came  from  and  when.  We  should 
know  why  they  came  and  whether  they  arrived  legally  or  Illegally. 
But.  more  important,  we  should  know  where  they  are  now  and 
what  they  are  doing.  This  Information  can  only  be  obtained  by 
a  law  requiring  the  registration  and  flngerprlntlng  of  all  aliens. 
Stop  and  think  for  a  moment.  If  we  were  to  become  involved  in 
a  war  today,  we  would  have  millions  of  potential  enemies  and  spies 
within  our  midst.  There  are  now — even  while  we  are  at  peace — 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  aliens  in  the  United  States  who  are 
accused  cf  espionage  and  who  are  charged  with  committing  sabo- 
tage. I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  if  we  ever  became  Involved  in 
war  there  would  be  countless  acts  of  espionage  and  sabotage.  It 
would  be  difflcult  to  lay  bands  on  these  enemy  alien  criminals,  be- 
cause we  have  no  re^strallon  and  flngerprlntlng  law  in  this  coun- 
try. We  know  virtually  nothing  about  the  whereabouts  or  the 
activities  of  our  aliens  My  prophecies  have  been  borne  out  100 
perceJit  by  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department 
of  Justice,  which  is  under  the  able  direction  cf  the  Honorable  J. 
Etigar  Hoover.  Tlie  American  people  owe  Mr.  Hoover  a  vote  of 
thanks  fcr  having  built  up  the  finest  law-enforcement  organii;»tlon 
in  the  world.  He  deserves  the  undivided  support  of  all  true 
Americans. 

Information  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  reveals 
that  in  protecting  our  national  defense  this  Bureau  is  now  receiv- 
ing dally  more  than  200  complaints  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
violations  of  our  national-defense  laws,  or  at  the  rate  of  78.'XX) 
annually.  Mark  this:  Prior  to  1928  the  Bureau  rec.lvcd  on  an 
average  of  only  35  cases  of  espionage  and  sabotage  yearly.  In  the 
year  1938.  250  cases  were  Investigated.  That  is  bad  enouph,  but 
look  at  the  record  for  1939.  From  July  1.  1939.  to  January  1.  1940. 
a  total  of  5.799  new  cases  were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  investi- 
gation. While  today  complaints  of  sabotage  and  espionage  are  pour- 
ing into  the  Bureau  at  the  rate  of  314  daily,  or  78,000  annually 
Tliese  figures,  provided  bv  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  will  give 
you  a  true  picture  of  how  some  of  our  aliens  are  directly  lova!  to 
their  home  countries.  If  we  had  a  law  providing  for  the  manda- 
tory re-^lstrntion  and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens,  the  work  of  this 
Department  would  be  materially  lessened.  Agents  of  the  Bureau 
could  locate  these  alien  criminals  now  engaged  In  espionage  and 
sabotage  with  much  le.ss  trouble  and  expense  to  the  taxpayers. 

Point  No  3:  Stop  all  Immigration  for  the  next  10  years.  Our 
own  American  workmen  should  first  be  given  an  opp>ortui;lty  to 
get  a  Jot  With  more  than  10.000.000  Americans  unemployed  and 
additional  millions  working  only  part  time.  3,000.000  on  W.  P.  A. 
rolls.  300.C00  young  men  in  C.  C.  C.  camps,  and  750.000  boys  and 
girls  graduating  annually  from  schools  and  colleges  who  cannot 
find  work,  here  is  a  problem  we  all  must  face.  So  why  should  we 
permit  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  refugees  and  foreigners 
from  all  sections  of  the  world  to  enter  the  United  Stages  and  take 
the  jobs  which  rightfully  belong  to  our  own  people?  Yes;  It  Is 
high  time  that  we  became  pro-American  and  looked  after  our  own 
before  we  shed  any  tears  about  the  unfortunates  of  other  lands. 
American  Jobs  should  go  first  to  American  citizens. 

Point  No.  4.  Deport  all  alien  criminals  and  undesirable  aliens. 
Our  Jails  and  penitentiaries  are  filled  with  alien  criminals  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers.  There  are  thousands  of  these  aliens 
in  our  insane  asylums  and  in  our  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
those  who  have  become  habitual  narcotic  addicts.  Thev  are  cared 
fcr.  housed,  clothed,  and  led,  and  provided  medical  treatment  with 
money  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  American  people  We  have 
too  many  law  violators  of  our  own  without  harboring  those  of  other 
nations. 

Crime  costs  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  more  than 
115.000.000,000  a  year,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  This  Includes  not  only  the  direct  costs,  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  penal  institutions,  the  losses  occasioned  by 
criminal  acts,  racketeering,  and  other  unlawful  activities,  but  the 
Indirect  costs,  such  as  losses  occasioned  by  the  death  of  individuals 
through  criminal  activities.  This  is  appalling.  When  will  the 
American  people  awaken  to  this  deplorable  condition?  No  doubt, 
the  total  cost  will  exceed  fifteen  billion  in  1940  when  the  toll 
Includes  the  destruction  wTought  by  alien  saboteurs.  We  sliould 
empty  cur  prisons  and  asylums  by  sending  these  aliens,  dope 
fiends  and  dope  peddlers  back  home.  They  should  be  the  burden 
of  their  own  nations  Instead  of  being  a  useless  and  costly  burden 
on  the  American  people. 

Point  No  5.  Abolish  all  "Isms"  except  Americanism.  Wipe  out 
nazi-ism.  fascism,  and  communism  with  equal  enthusiasm.  Amer- 
ica should  know  only  Americanism.  Sweep  from  our  thoros  every 
alien  "ism"  that  would  destroy  the  foiuidation  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Why  should  we  permit  these  false  doctrines  to  be  spread 
In  our  midst?  We  are  the  only  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  submit  to  these  false  doctrines  which  are  being  dally  spread 
by  outspoken  enemies  of  the  American  Government. 

I  believe  tliat  the  Dies  committee  has  actually  done  more  to  un- 
cover the  poisonous  groups  engaged  in  un-American  activities  than 
any  other  movement.  That  committee  has  revealed  the  activities  of 
the  Nazis,  Fascists,  and  Communists  alike.  That  committee  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  people  of  America;  and  the  people 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Congressnuui  Majitin  Dies  and  his 
associates.    The  committee  should  be  continued,  and  the  Cougrcbs 


should  tee  that  it  continues  Its  excellent  work  by  providing  the 
committee  at   least    •100.000   more  to  pursue  Its  Invest Igntlon. 

Harry  Bridges,  the  west  coast  labor  leader,  has  bacn  whitewashed 
of  the  charge  that  he  is  a  Communist.  He  came  into  this  country 
illegally  and  has  remained  here  for  many  years  illegally.  He  is 
still  with  us  and.  no  doubt.  wUl  be  p>ermltted  to  remain  here  to 
carry  on  the  same  way  he  has  for  years  past. 

Earl  Browder.  the  Communit.t  leader,  who  stated  before  the  Dies 
committee  that  if  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Ru.ssla  should  be- 
come Involved  in  a  war.  that  he  would  do  everything  he  possibly 
could  to  stop  such  a  war — even  to  turn  such  a  war  into  a  civil  war. 
Think  of  it!  This  Communist  leader  declares,  without  reservation, 
that  in  case  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia 
he  would  try  to  step  it,  even  tf  he  had  to  create  a  civil  war  or  revo- 
lution in  the  United  Stutes.  Communist  Browder  is  now  under 
indictment  by  the  Federal  Government  for  falsifying  pa.«wf)ort«. 
He  went  on  trial  in  New  York  City  yesterday.  It  will  be  li.teresting 
to  note  the  outcome.  Press  repoits  reveal  that  he  Is  about  to  be- 
come a  candidate  lor  a  seat  in  the  Conprcss  of  the  United  States. 

How  much  lontnr  will  the  American  pet^ple  continue  to  remain 
the  laughingstock  of  the  world?  How  much  longer  will  they  allow 
minority.  un-American  crgHnlzations.  possessed  of  unlimited  fundt 
from  M;iscow.  Berlin,  and  el.^cwhere.  to  work  night  and  day  like  a 
lot  of  tennltes  with  the  avowed  objective,  the  dostructloii  of  the 
American  Government. 

Lei's  have  more  pro-Americans  fighting  for  Americanism. 

Let's  have  action. 

Let's  clean  house. 

Let  s  p.jt  our  own  affairs  In  order,  attend  to  our  own  business, 
and  lock  after  our  own  j^eople  first. 

Our  cilizens,  our  country,  first. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Senator  Borah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

DF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  9  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 

7).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RAT  McKAIQ 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  t^lc  Appendix  an  article  entitled  "The  Human 
Side  of  Idaho's  World  Respected  Spokesman,"  by  Ray  Mc- 
Kaig,  published  in  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Capital  News  of  Thurs- 
day, January  25,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordared  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From   the  Boise    (Idaho)    Capital  News  of  January    25.    1940] 

THE     HUMAN     SIDE     OF     IDAHO'S     WORLD -RESPECTED     SPOKESMAN— -CLOS« 
FRIEND   WHITES    REVEALING    ARTICLE    ON    GREATNESS    OF    BORAfI 

(By   Ray   McKalg) 

It  was  at  a  Borah  meeting  in  Emmett,  Idaho,  durlne  the  193fl 
campaign.  The  trend  at  'Washington  had  been  away  from  contti- 
tutlonal  safegunrri.«;.  William  E.  Borah  was  slakln??  his  reelection 
en  the  plea  for  constitutional  government.  Tlie  meetii>g  was  lence. 
The  Senator  pled  for  the  safeguards  of  free  speech  and  free  press, 
against  the  encroachments  of  bureauocracy.  Up  in  the  gallery  rose 
a  heckler,  "Why  are  you  fcr  the  Supreme  Court,  when  that  Institu- 
tion Is  a  dictatorship,  and  would  rob  us  of  our  pcilltlcal  liberty?" 
The  Senator's  comeback  was  a  classic,  "My  friend,  that  is  where  you 
end  I  part  company  immediately.  The  Supreme  Court  that  you 
seem  to  hate  so,  makes  it  pcssiijle  for  you  to  now  stand  up  there 
and  criticize  that  same  Judicial  Ixxly  without  fear  of  imprisonment. 
If  Congres.<5.  under  the  la.<-h  of  a  dictator,  should  pass  a  law  restrict- 
ing the  right  of  free  speech.  It  would  be  that  same  Supreme  Court 
which  you  so  de.plse  that  would  rule  such  a  law  unconstitutional, 
and  presene  your  present  right  of  freedom  to  criticize  in  a  free 
aswmbly."     Nearly  everybody  cheered  for  the  Senator. 

Senator  Borah  may  be  dead,  but  nevertheless  be  will  live  forever. 
The  Influences  for  pood  that  one  leaves  behind,  are  necessarily  a  part 
cf  eternity,  and  Senator  Borahs  heritage  to  America  is  the  in- 
fluences for  good  government  so  sorely  needed.  In  Senator  Borah  s 
pclltlcal  activities,  and  In  all  his  political  maneuvering,  I  never 
found  a  single  unethical  act. 

Branded  aa  a  son  of  a  wild  Jackass  by  Senator  Moses  of  New 
Hampshire,  Wu.liam  E.  Borahs  retort  was,  "Well — tame  Jackaeses 
always  wear  collars  "  Whose  collar  Moses  wore.  Senator  Borah  never 
said,  but  It  sUtnccd  Mcse.s,  yet  did  not  insult  him. 

Hailed  as  a  radical,  and  out  of  step  with  the  Republican  Party, 
yet  In  one  emeigency  the  party  leaders  turned  to  Senator  Borah 
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for  hrlp    »t  U-it   ■dmIttSng   that  he  was   merely  ahead   cf   them   a 
fiw  yf-ars  and  had  never  advocated  anything   that  waa  not  good 

The  human  aide  of  Senator  Bo«ah  appealed  to  me  At  a  ^ai 
dedicatory  acnice  of  the  Borah  Peare  Koundatlcn  In  Moscow  Sen- 
ator BoaAH  wa*  the  jfur^t  of  honor  In  a  rec.-ptlon  at  the  unl%ers.ry 
folk.wlnK  the  addre«a  the  higher  education  tycoons  were  parading 
before  each  other  in  their  Sunday  be».t.  regent-s.  dean*.  prole»ore. 
■  ad  maircna  In  an  unubsirusive  suit  of  dark  brown  the  Senator 
did  not  seem  at  all  out  of  place  In  that  weU -dressed  a.-tsembly 

Subdu'^  and  quiet,  the  converv»tion  was  being  carrted  on  In  low 
ftODM  Buddenlv  hoavy,  harsh  words  b<x>med  over  and  above  the 
qittct  of  the  room  Two  big  lumberjacks  heavily  booted  and  in  blue 
b'o-ir>e^  and  overalL^.  stood  on  a  ral-ed  platJcrm  about  3  ^f^t  ^^^^ 
the  others  clow-  to  the  dc«rway  Their  unsbaven  Tare«  and  their 
wjoly  hair  contrasted  strangely  with  the  poltahed  appearance  of  the 
■ueaM  -We  have  come  100  miles  to  hear  Bill  Borah  speak  a:.d  a 
tei  tirr  made  us  lOM  out.  Now.  by  God.  we  arp  polng  to  see  him 
before  he  tjeu  away  •  They  pushed  themselves  past  the  emburrasscd 
pretty  co-ed  uaher  at  the  diorway  and  looked  over  the  astonished 
audience  for  their  hero.  Senator  BoaAH.  TaSclng  him  to  one  s.de. 
t»»ey  talked  to  him  for  fuUy  15  minutes,  while  the  show  went  on 
mrhout  the  guest  of  honor  tt„.,..^,»„ 

Dr  Hudson  was  the  visiting  profcsfcr  from  nirvard  tnAersity. 
I  happened  to  be  .standmz  ne.ir  him  when  this  sctne  took  place  He 
wa»  unable  to  keep  his  eyes  from  that  larpe  bay  window  where  three 
throe  men  were  in  a  deep  huddle.  "Very  unique.-  he  commented  to 
me  •  I>>  you  often  have  such  experiences  Ln  this  astounding  West? 
Do  you  know.  I  ratbi-r  like  It  '  ^     .     ^  n 

We  watched  the  Senator  pent  out  to  the  lumberjacks  a  small 
tcble  covered  with  sandwiches  The  taller  of  the  two  men.  with  a 
handful  cf  rather  thinly  cut  slices  of  bread,  burst  t  ut  a^uin  to  the 
i.mt:«ed  crowd  •  Lndies  «nd  Rf ntlemen.  I  hated  to  bust  in  on  you 
1  like  these  sandwiches,  even  if  they  are  a  little  ■skinny  (he  must  have 
had  a  doyen  in  one  hand!),  btit  if  you  have  any  sense  at  all.  you  wiu 
vote  for  Bill  Borah  for  President.'  The  lumberjacks  went  away 
happy  The  Scr.ator  took  h'.s  place  back  In  the  reception  line:  the 
BfoteaKir  from  Hi.rvard  readjusted  hi.s  glasses,  and  [.erhaps  also  his 
■ense  of  values  of  political  Ica'.Jersh'p:  the  co-ed  usher  smiled  a^aln 
U!  the  newcomers.  An  educator  from  the  East  had  learned  that  a 
lumberjack-B  welfare  w:«  Just  as  dear  to  Willl\m  E.  Borah  as  the 
futtu-e  of  a  fO-caiUd  hijjhbrow 

How  did  he  react  to  young  people?  I  watched  him  at  the  recep- 
tion the  schcx^l  children  gave  him  In  Rc.xhurg.  Idrhi  He  was 
scheduled  that  evening  to  give  an  addre.ss  in  the  Mormon  taber- 
nacle As  we  drove  into  town.  2.000  cl-.morcus  ch:ld-cn  formed  a 
line  on  each  side  of  the  road  and  cheered  and  cheered  as  we  dr.ve 
Y«ry  aiowly  between  them.  Flvf  hundred  high-school  students 
vr««ted  u*  At  least  400  Kicks  College  young  people  Joined  the 
proc<8«lon.  all  cheering  or  singing  aa  we  slowly  followed  the  band 
into  the  heiirt  of  the  town.  .       w      ,. 

T*me  after  time  th«  youngsters  would  pl'.c  en  the  running  board 
of  my  automrb.le  as  we  crept  along,  eager  to  shnke  hards  with 
their  hero  Senator  Borah  calling  to  him  pers^mally  and  waving 
flags  al<  ng  the  curb  Senator  B<irah  s  face  beamed  as  these  chil- 
dren so  warmly  greeted  him  That  evening  before  we  left  for  the 
tabe'nftrle  a  large  crowd  of  women  with  torches  came  down  to 
the  hotel  to  escort  the  Ser.at.-r.  Even  though  that  vast  audience 
that  night  cheered  him  agan  and  again.  I  know  that  Senator 
BoR^H  that  dav  appreciated  most  the  welcome  he  got  from  tho5e 
children  At  Buhl.  Idaho,  the  grangrs  ombined  to  plve  him  a 
Urge  mt'-tmg  We  went  bs>ck  to  Twin  Falls  that  evening,  and  ps 
we  left  we  could  see  two  young  g-rls  walking  along  the  country 
road  Tlie  Senator  Insl.^ted  that  I  stop  and  give  them  a  ride. 
When  we  slowed  down  they  rec-^nlzed  him  immediately  and  the 
8-nator  said.  "Arent  you  young  pct>ple  rather  far  from  home  to- 
night'•  -Oh  ves  Senator.-  replied  one  of  them,  'we  wal!ted  In 
21.,  miles  tonicht  to  hear  you  speak  and  now  »e  are  walking  home. 
bul  your  speech  was   well   worth   It  " 

TheT  had  no  sooner  fot  Into  the  car  when  they  bn^upht  up  the 
iiubtect  of  taxation.  -Senator,"  said  the  same  pl-1.  "we  certainly 
need  help  fmm  you.  and  we  need  It  badly  '  "Whafs  wrong?"  he 
asked  "The  tax  en  lipstick  Is  terribly  high."  she  replied  Very 
serl-u^ly  this  young  lady  plead  for  lower  taxation  on  cosmetics 
Without  cracking  a  smile.  Senator  Borah  promised  to  investigate 
and  help  as  m.uch   as  he  could. 

As  I  started  to  chuckle,  he  gave  me  a  punch,  as  he  saw  It  was  a 
Bprlous  matter  with  these  two  girls.  He  liisisted  en  my  drivmg 
Them   home,   even  though   It   took   us  a   mUe   and   a   half  off   the 

h!cH*av  ^  _ 

I  have  seen  old  settl-^rs.  men  and  women,  gather  around  Senator 
Borah  aft.-r  a  speech,  all  seeking  Just  a  moments  conversation  with 
Idaho  s  prtat  man  I  have  seen  strong  men  cry  after  a  thrilling  out- 
brrst  of  oratory  and  denuncatcn  of  some  WTung.  and  listened  to 
them  as  thev  told  the  Senator  how  they  had  been  his  followers  ever 
nnce  he  started  m  public  life  Then  how  they  would  grab  his  hand 
and  »hal:e  it  as  they  thanked  him  for  never  failing  them  on  a  vote 
In  Congress 

1  h«v«  w'.tchrd  pco^l?  po  in  and  cut  of  his  ofBee  in  a  downtown 
building,  where  he  always  held  open  house.  I  have  seen  them  come 
»nd  go.  the  dcor  cf  Bi^rvh  s  office  always  open,  and  I  knew  th3  secret 
of  BoBAH's  success  He  lived  with  his  people  It  Is  because  they 
knew  him  an:1  he  was  m  contact  wi'h  them  at  all  times. 

Rich  and  pKior.  farmer  and  bviAinestiinan.  laborer,  and  of  the 
prcIc4^;ou — no  cue  was  barred  from  bis  door. 


The  Senator  was  not  a  wealthy  man  He  dldn  t  seem  to  "•""  /f^ 
rr.oney  He  liked  folks  and  they  liked  him  I  have  been  aawxiat-d 
in  four  of  his  campaigns  and  I  know  positively  never  did  he  sp^nd 
as  much  as  •500  at  any  one  time  when  he  ran  for  the  Senate,  and  he 
mv^r  accepted  campa^n  contributions.  His  convlctlcns  were  not 
For  «ale  and  he  wouldnt  buy  the  office  either.  "This  has  been  the 
hardest  summer  I  ever  spent  in  Idaho,"  he  told  me  on  one  trip  several 
years  ago.  -Listening  to  the  pitiful  tales  of  many  of  my  close  friends 
who  were  once  comlortably  f.xed.  but  are  now  m  poverty.  Just  about 


breaks  my  heart  '     No  one  will  know  until  they  have  seen  >t  with 
their  eyes  how  much  actual  charity  work  Senator  Borah  did. 

Up  in  Blame  County  he  met  an  old  friend  one  day  wno  began  to 
talk  about  his  poverty.  Senator  Borah  took  him  off  to  one  side 
away  from  me  I  saw  Borah  hand  out  seme  money.  It  slipped  In 
the  man's  hands  very  quickly.  The  Senator  cot  back  in  the  car  arid 
he  told  me  that  m.an  once  owned  considerable  proprrty  I  pretested 
about  his  giving  awav  so  much  money.  "You  coild  not  afford  that 
$25  Senator,-  "Yes.  Ri.y.  I  could— he  was  an  old  friend  of  mint  and 
he  IS  going  to  Cal.fornia.  where  I  will  never  see  him  rgaln  That 
sximmer  at  everv  sincle  place  he  sp.  ke  Senator  BohaH  personally 
handed  out  money  to  old  friends,  not  that  they  asked  for  It  but  he 
knew  they  needed  It. 

Senator  Borah  was  so  human  that  he  could  not  be  bitterly  par- 
tisan His  political  independence  made  him  the  Idol  of  the  Inde- 
pendent voter  of  America  I  have  never  heard  him  give  a  speech 
where  he  Indulged  in  political  personal itus  He  talked  issues,  and 
not  partisanship.  I  think  Luke  William.s  put  It  rightly  when  he 
said  "The  reason  Seriafor  Borah  has  such  a  grip  on  the  inde- 
pendent vote  of  the  State  Is  they  all  think  he  votes  and  talks 
as  they  would  If  thev  were  voting  or  making  a  speech  " 

One  dav  in  an  automobile  trip  to  the  r.orth  I  asked  him  a 
rather  perplexing  question.  "Senator,  again  and  again  m  the  past 
years  I  have  criticized  you  quite  sharply  In  some  of  my  letters 
because  of  some  po-irlon  vcu  have  taken  on  a  public  question. 
You  have  then  very  kindly  answered  my  crltlcl.sm  and  usually 
sllacired  me.  Maybe  it  took  a  y-ar.  maybe  It  took  longer,  but  with 
one  exception  subsequent  events  piovcd  jou  were  right  and  I  was 
wrong.  Your  political  foresight  Is  so  uncanny  I  have  almost 
learred  to  accept  your  Jud-nnent  ewn  though  It  docs  seem  wrong 
sometimes  to  me.  Now.  Senator,  how  do  you  get  that  prophetic 
vl.'lon?     It  Is  almost  weird  In  its  surety." 

For  a  Inns  time  he  didn't  answer,  and  finally  he  said.  "That  mny 
be  so  and  may  not  be.  You  call  It  my  straight  thlnhmg.  Perhaps 
it  dates  bark  to  mv  first  term  In  the  Senate.  Near  the  house  wh'  re 
Mary  and  1  Uvfd  there  dwelt  an  old  man  who  was  once  a  Cabinet 
officer  under  President  Hayes.  He  knew  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
had  worked  as  a  clerk  In  the  Whl'e  House  and  had  filed  away  the 
pcr.>onal  letters  of  th«  martyred  President. 

"One  day  I  asked  him  how  It  happened  that  Lincoln,  a  country 
lawyer  wr.h  no  visible  knowledge  of  statcsman.ship  tjefore  he  be- 
came President,  was  so  wonderfully  shrewd  m  Judgment  and  right 
In  hi."*  dcrlslon.s  and  Executive  orders  Somctlnvcs  Lincoln  had  to 
go  p gainst  the  JudCTnont  of  his  entire  Cabinet,  yet  history  has 
proved  that  Lincoln  was  invariably  right. 

This  brilliant  old  Cabinet  cfBcer  of  President  Hayes  told  me 
Lincoln  was  r.ght  because  Lincoln  always  insisted  that  the  proper 
political  move  was  to  do  the  honorable,  the  ethical,  and  the  right 
thing.  Ray.  that  gave  me  my  inspiration,  and  I  have  always  ear- 
nestly tried  to  follow  that  plan  of  Lincoln* 

Maybe  that  fact  caused  Senator  Borah  to  be  considered  Irregular. 
I  would  like  t«  remind  people  that  Senator  Bosahs  irregularity  of 
ve'sterdav  is  regular  doctrine  of  today. 

nepublican  leaders  occa-slcnally  would  challenge  the  Senator's 
Judgment  and  claim  he  was  oyt  of  step.  Borah  s  party  Irregularity 
wa  i  .simply  thinking  along  ethical,  honorable,  and  right  ways  ahead 
of  his  time  When  the  pressure  was  put  a  little  too  strong  upon 
him  and  others  thought  that  he  ought  to  play  ball  with  the  party 
leaders  more,  he  burst  out.  "I  have  never  advocated  anything  in 
which  I  dd  net  believe,  and  I  never  intend  to  do  so  If  the  Re- 
pvibllcan  Parly  does  not  think  so.  I  am  always  prepared  to  make 
my  campaign  before  the  people  upon  my  own  responsibility  and  at 
mv  own  expense  If  I  think  my  party  Is  wrong.  I  have  a  perfect 
Ticht  to  sav  so.  Financially.  I  owe  the  party  nothing  I  have  been 
In  active  politics  for  27  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  never 
had  one  particle  of  support  from  the  national  committee,  and 
I  have  never  used  one  dollar  of  their  money." 

Senator  Borah  opposed  the  League  of  Nations.  President  Ha-ding 
fav  Ted  It.  He  waji  out  of  step  with  his  party  leader,  yet  today 
America  is  with  Senator  Bor.ah  on  that  question  Senator  Bop.ah 
oppo3td  the  reciprocal  tariff  Pre?ld':'nt  Hoover  was  friendly  to  It, 
and  so  was  President  Taft,  yet  tcday  the  farmers  of  the  West  and 
the  businessmen  believe  that  Borah  was  right  and  these  party 
lenders  were  wrong.  Ho  opposed  the  u.se  cf  the  marines  in  the 
collection  of  South  American  debts.  If  he  believed  he  was  right, 
no  amount  of  pressure  groups  could  get  him  to  change  his  r.ilnd. 
He  led  the  fight  to  clean  up  the  Republican  debacle  of  lcad?rsh'p 
in  the  Presid-^nt  Harding  administration.  That  political  inde- 
pendence made  Senator  Bosah  an  Idaho  InstTutlcn. 

He  loved  to  talk  at  big  Grange  m.eetings  where  under  the  rules 
of  the  m»'et.ng.  he  naturally  could  not  talk  partisan  politics  but 
only  principles  I  really  believe  W  percent  cf  the  Grangers  of 
Idaho  have  alwavs  supported  Borah  His  big  majorities  on  election 
day.  as  for  example  in  1936.  when  he  got  more  votes  on  the  Rcp'.ib'l- 
can  ticket  than  President  RoL^evelt  got  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
shows  that  he  bad  many  fnends  among  the  Democrats. 
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Up  In  Lemhi  County,  a  mountainous  country  near  Salmon  City,    | 
15  years  ago  I  wa»  organizing  Uie  Progressive  Party.     Dressed  In  a    | 
sort  of  a  khaki  outfit.  I  was  mistaken  for  a  revenue  officer,  and  a    | 
crowd  of  cattlemen   and   miners  were  qtiite  excited.     It   looked  a 
little  bit  squally  lor  me  for   awhile.     The  leader  wanted  to   know 
my  business  and  know  It  quick. 

I  explained,  and  then  he  said.  "Do  you  Progressives  like  Bnx 
Borah?  '  I  said  he  was  the  apple  of  our  eye,  and  then  he  stuck 
cu*:  his  hand  and  said.  'Put  'er  there,  pardner.  I  am  a  Democrat, 
but  anv  friend  of  Bill  Borah's  Is  a  friend  of  mine,"  In  spite  of 
that  asaurance  of  friendship.  I  remained  in  Salmon  City  only  long 
enovigh  to  buy  seme  gasoline. 

Everywhere  I  went  men  raid  they  were  for  Senator  Borah,  not  be- 
cause he  was  a  itepubllcan  but  because  he  was  Bill  Borah,  their 
spokesman,  BnaAH  loved  to  draw  up  to  the  side  of  a  road  and  quiz 
seme  farmer  about  economic  conditions.  It  Is  almost  startling  how 
he  could  draw  out  a  man's  views.  At  first  I  the  ught  it  was  a  sort 
of  morbid  curiosity  to  get  the  other  man's  vlewpvMnt.  until  I  dis- 
covered it  was  dc  ne  more  to  give  courage  to  the  Senator  and  make 
him  stronger  in  his  own  fight,  that  he  was  voicing  the  views  not 
only  of  himself  but  of  his  people.  He  was  feeling  around  for 
reassurance  to  give  him  courage  In  his  battles. 

We  were  driving  one  dav  toward  the  town  of  St  Maries  in  the 
cut-over  tlmt>er  ccuntrv  of  Benewah  County.  I  naturally  told  him 
of  an  experience  I  had  had  In  that  city  sonae  yews  ago  fighting  for 
the  right  of  free  speech  A  political  gang  controlled  the  town  then, 
and  when  I  was  organizing  the  Progressive  Party  they  had  refused 
me  the  right  of  free  speech  In  that  town.  I  was  arrested  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  break  up  the  meeting.  Even  the  hotel  keeper  refused 
mo  a  room  when  he  found  out  what  I  was  doing. 

We  adjourned  and  held  an  Indignation  meeting  In  the  open  air 
J\ist  outside  the  city  limits.  Charley  Leavett  lost  his  job  because 
he  gave  me  room  and  shelter,  and  he  said  "Is  Leavett  still  around 
town?  I  want  to  see  him."  We  stopped  at  his  place  Just  outside 
the  city  limits.  Alter  a  little  preliminary  conversation,  the  Senator 
said,  "Leavett.  I  wanted  to  see  you  and  your  wife  Just  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  people  who  are  willing  to  die  for  their  convlctlcns.  Ray 
has  told  me  all  abt  ut  the  fight  you  put  up  for  him  years  ago  when 
free  speech  was  at  stake.  I  wanted  to  breathe  the  same  air  you  and 
your  wile  breathe  here. 

•■l,eavelt.  Am-.-nca  has  been  built  on  Just  such  folks  as  you  are. 
and  I  wanted  to  see  you.  get  In  touch  with  you.  to  partake  of  that 
refreshing  courage  that  you  people  must  have." 

Senator  Borah  dldn  t  have  to  spend  that  time  with  them  He 
had  all  the  votes  he  needed  In  the  Si^te,  but  It  gave  him  cheer  to 
find  people  with  enough  political  Independence  to  stand  by  their 
own  convictions 

Some  time  ago  the  Senator  was  campaigning  for  reelection.  I  was 
standing  down  In  the  hoicl  lobby  about  7  o'clock  waiting  to  take 
htm  down  to  Caldwell.  Time  was  going  by  rapidly  and  I  wa'?  get'lng 
nervous.  Several  men  were  detaining  the  Senator  and  holding  him 
In  earnest  converea' ton.  Knowing  It  was  getting  late.  I  gradually 
approached  tl^.ese  men:  they  were  in  deep  discussion.  I  overheard 
the  S:"nator  say,  "No.  no:  fo  help  me  God.  I  will  never  do  It."  It 
seemed  to  nT-  a  declaration  of  war.  Shaking  his  finger  at  th-  Sena- 
tor, one  of  the  men  said.  "Unless  you  come  acrcss  with  that  state- 
ment endorsing  cur  man.  we  wiU  print  an  ad  in  Monday  morning's 
paper  denouncing  you  and  demanding  that  all  Republicans  vote 
again.st  you,  "     The  Senator  seemed  to  grow  10  feet  in  10  seconds, 

"If  ycu  do.  I  will  cancel  my  trip  In  norih  Idaho  and  I  will  hire  a 
hall  here  in  Boise  and  take  your  hide  off  by  Inches.  I  will  t«ll  the 
pecple  my  side  and  I  will  explain  how  promises  have  been  made  and 
not  kept.  I  will  tell  the  people  exactly  what  happened.  I'll  n-ver 
prostitute  my  intellect.  Ycu  haven't  the  countge.  you  haven't  the 
sand  to  pu:  out  any  such  advertisement.  I  chiUenge  you  to  print 
that  article." 

He  turned  from  th^m  sharply  and  we  left  for  the  meeting.  He 
had  called  their  blulT.  and  bluff  It  was.  I  never  heard  him  give  a 
better  speech  in  that  can:palgn  than  he  did  that  night  in  Caldwell. 
When  President  Roosevelt  attempted  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court 
tu  one  wholesale  act,  that  was  the  move  which  aroused  the  Ire  of 
the  Lion  from  Idaho.  We  all  know  Uie  ultimate  result,  the'  hours  of 
debate  and  preparation  that  must  have  had  something  to  do  with 
shortening  the  life  of  the  Senator.  He  knew  that  he  was  burning 
up  his  energy,  but  nobody  could  persuade  him  to  conserve  his 
errergth.  Constitutional  government,  which  gives  us  freedom  in 
Am-rica  was  at  stake,  and  the  champion  of  human  rights  would  not 
spare  himself  in  that  fight ,  I  had  this  story  from  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  Is  a  prmnlnent  Democrat  from  another  State, 

"We  had  been  postponing  the  vote  day  after  day  and  had  kept 
the  debate  out  of  partisan  lines.  The  Judiciary  Committee  met  to 
vote  on  reporting  out  the  bill.  Should  the  bill  be  recommended 
out.  or  should  It  not?  Before  we  went  In  the  vote  was  11  for 
recommendation  and  5  against  the  President.  Sixteen  grim-faced 
men  sat  around  that  long  table  in  the  committee  room.  Popular 
government  was  at  stake  in  the  minds  of  some  of  them.  To  Sen- 
ator Borah  the  foundations  cf  our  Government  were  beginning  to 
crumble.  This  was  unspeakable.  The  peremptory  invasion  by  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  rights  of  the  Judiciary! 

"S"nator  Borah  never  would  consent.  He  gave  the  greatest 
speech  in  all  his  career.  For  3  solid  hours,  without  a  single  note, 
he  pc  ured  out  his  soul  to  these  Senators.  He  pleaded  with  them  to 
place  their  political  convictions  above  their  party  demands,  and 
as  he  talked  every  man  there  was  In  tears.  Borah  opened  up  his 
heart  to  those  Senators.     No  stenographer  was  present;   there  was 


no  record  of  that  appeal;  but  that  was  the  most  wonderful  addrers 
that  has  ever  l>een  made  in  Congress" 

The  vote  was  taken.  Senator  Borah  had  won  The  committee 
decided  against  the  President.  E\cn  though  It  might  cost  some  of 
those  Senators  their  Jobs,  they  caught  a  vision  of  the  America 
that  Borah  had  been  preaching.  In  this  dark  ape  of  fascism,  nazl- 
ism,  of  communism,  one  place  In  the  world.  America,  must  be  kept 
sacred  for  democracy.  It  was  this  fight  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  actually  cost  Borah  his  life. 

I  am  human  enough  to  state  that,  representing  the  Idaho  Grange, 
of  which  Bobah  was  a  member,  we  are  proud  to  say  to  the  world, 
we  helped  to  do  our  bit  in  supporting  this  man  who  battled  for 
our  betterment.  He  was  our  friend  and  adviser.  We  would  rather 
be  a  humble  follower  of  this  preat  humanitarian.  Si  uator  BoaAH. 
and  conscious  today  that  we  supported  him,  than  to  have  belonged 
to  any  circle  of  unkind  critics  who  took  delight  In  throwing  their 
poison  barbs  at  th.s  greatest  American  of  this  age. 


Revenue  Collections  and  Grants  to  States 


—  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  9,  1940 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  table  which 
shews  the  revenue  collections  from  each  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939  and  also  the  total  grants  to  and  expenditures 
within  these  States  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  note  that  the  per  capita  contribution  of 
the  State  of  Delaware  was  $275,34  and  that  the  amount  It 
received  back  from  thf  Federal  Government  was  approxi- 
mately 9  cents  on  every  dollar  that  It  paid  in.  The  other 
extreme  is  the  State  of  North  Dakota  whose  per  capita  con- 
tribution to  the  Federal  Government  was  $2,26  and  whose 
per  capita  receipts  from  the  Federal  Government  was  $64. 
For  every  dollar  North  Dakota  paid  Into  the  Federal  Ti'eas- 
ury  it  received  approximately  $32  in  return. 
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Purchases  of  Foreign  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 


OK    DKI-.AW  \r.K 


IN  THE  SF.NATK  OK  THK  UNITKD  STATES 
Friday    February  9  ikguilative  day  of  Wednesday.  February 

7).  1940 


EDITORIALS    FROM    VARIOU3    NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  vote  last  June 
to  repeal  the  provisions  vt  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934. 
callinK  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver  by  the  Treasury,  has 
recently  Ixen  made  the  subject  of  editorial  comment.  I  ask 
permiivsion  to  have  publi.'^hed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  on 
this  subject,  entitled  "Congress  and  Mexico."  wh;ch  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  New  York,  on  January  27. 
1940.  and  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|Prcm  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  January  27.  1940) 

CONGRESS  AND  MEXICO 

LMt  June  when  the  extension  of  existing  monetary  legislation 
wms  being  detwted  in  Ccngn-.s*.  the  Srnato  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
repeal  the  provision*  i^f  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  ol  1934.  calling  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  s^ilver  by  the  Treasury.  It  was  indicated  by 
■dm-nlstration  spokesmen  at  the  time,  however,  that  conversations 
iGokina  toward  a  settlement  of  the  controversy  over  the  confiscation 
of  Am.-ncan  cU  properties  In  Mexico  were  then  going  on.  and  that 
the  time  was  Inopportune  to  halt  the  silver-buying  program.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  monetary  legislation  as  finally  parsed  left  unchanged 
the  provisions  covering  foreign  silver  purcha.^es. 

The  negotiation.-^  for  a  settlement  of  the  silver  controversy  have 
since  failed  ccmpletely.  owing  lo  the  refusal  of  Mexico  either  to 
return  the  pn^pertles  seized  or  to  offer  reasonable  compensation. 
Donald  H  Rchbt-rg.  who  represented  the  American  oil  companies 
in  the  ccnver»atlcns  in  Mexico  City  with  the  authorities  there,  has 
Dubll<hed  a  full  account  of  his  e.Torts.  concluding  that  "It  has  been 
found  imposMble  even  to  obtain  an  agreement  upon  the  ba^ic 
principles  of  a  fair  solution." 

Accordingly,  the  situation  Is  back  where  It  was  at  the  time  that 
the  Senate  voted  to  halt  foreign  silver  purchases  In  addition.  It  is 
known  now  that  the  Mexican  Oovernment  has  no  In-.entlon  of  doing 
anvthlng  but  holding  on  to  the  seized  petroleum  properties,  while 
lanoring  tl'c  rights  of  the  owners  not  only  under  international  law 
but  al<o  under  the  Mexican  Constitution  as  It  has  betn  interpreted 
by  the  Government  there  btfore  the  Cardenas  regime  took  office. 

There  are  added  reasons  now  why  Congress  should  halt,  without 
delttv  the  follv  of  buying  foreign  silver  For  one  thing,  sales  of 
atlver  to  this  country  by  China  have  dwindled  very  sharply  In  recent 
months  so  that  it  can  no  Icnger  be  asserted  that  silver  buying  rep- 
resent.* a  mean.s  of  favoring  that  country  In  the  se-ond  place,  it  is 
DO  longer  true  that  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court  might  pos.-lbly  void 
the  expropriation  of  American -owned  oil  properties,  for  that  court 
fully  upheld  the  confiscation  last  month 

The  action  oX  the  United  States  Government  In  giving  Mexico  a 
heavy  sutwidy  through  the  purchase  from  her  of  lar>:e  amounts  of 
Sliver  for  which  this  cx)untry  has  no  earthly  use.  is  giving  Mexico  the 
impression  that  she  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  sale  of  the  white 
metal  to  iis  Mexico's  Foreign  Minister,  at  the  recent  Panama 
Inter-American  Conference,  seriously  called  upon  the  United  States 
to  commit  itstlf  to  the  purchase  of  silver  on  a  fixed  basis  over  a 
period  3f  time  To  cap  the  climax,  Etiuardo  Suarez.  the  Mexican 
Finance  Mlil.*tcr  on  a  recent  visit  to  this  country  similarly  cal.ed 
upon  us  to  adopt  a  definitive  attitude"  toward  silver,  mcludlng 
"mainteuimce  of  a  rea.-o;iiible  price." 


No  possible  excu^  can  now  be  advanced  for  ^o"^'°"'"5  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  silver  bv  the  United  States  Treasury  On  the  other 
hand  as  long  as  such  purchases  are  continued,  notice  Is  In  effect 
^rved  upon  Mexico  and  other  countries  that  the  confiscation  of 
American  property  by  a  foreign  pover-iment  is  not  suJHvient  xen-^on 
fS^us  to  ceaJgrantmg  a  heavy  sub.,.dy  to  that  government  by  buy- 
iSi  from  it  at  a  price  far  above  what  would  prevail  otherwise,  a 
commodity  for  which  we  can  never  find  a  u.seful  function. 

Mr  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
various  efforts  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  our  present  bull'cn  policies,  I  aGk  consent 
that  the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of  January  29. 
1940.  which  I  now  send  to  the  d-  k.  be  printed  in  the  Record 

at  this  point.  ^      ^        v. 

There  tx^ing  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  January  29.  1940] 

.\    "SCr.EWY"    POLICY 

About  all  that  can  be  done  about  cur  gold  policy  at  the  moment 
is  to  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  subject  and.  as  Senator  Town- 
send  said  In  a  speech  last  week,  to  "indicate  Its  dimensions  " 

The  Senator  touched  upon  some  aspects  of  the  policy  which  he 
accurately  characterized  as  "definitely  screwy  "  He  points  out,  for 
Instance,  that  there  is  a  "queer  Inconsistency"  between  our  ex- 
pressed desire  to  help  Finland  and  the  very  substantial  aid  actually 
given  Rus'ila  by  steady  purchase  of  her  gold  at  inflated  prices. 
Simllarlv  the  aid  furnished  Japan  by  taking  her  gold  and  silver 
Is  not  in  harmonv  with  a  forei'.;n  policy  seemingly  designed  to 
Strengthen  Chinese  resistance  to  Japanese  aggression. 

These  Incidental  consequences  of  the  gold-buying  policy  are, 
however,  only  one  of  the  "many  facets"  of  a  most  complicated 
problem  Senator  Townsend  al.so  tried  to  give  his  hearers  an  Idea 
of  the  mat^nltude  of  our  gold  takings  by  Indicating  how  much 
wealth  could  be  obtained  In  exchange  for  the  more  than  {3  OCO  - 
000  000  of  gold  and  silver  which  we  acquired  Inst  year  "In  1939 
we  sent  abroad  is 3 . 1 00  000  OCO  worth  of  merchandise."  he  said.  "It 
requlred  more  than  32.000  vessels  and  1.615.000  freight  cars  to  carry 
It  away.  If  all  this  mountain  of  merchandise  had  been  used  to 
pay  for  bullion  imports.  It  would  not  have  paid  for  all  the  bullion 
we  bought  from  foreigners  during  the  12  months  of   1939  ' 

Of  course  there  Is  danger  of  oversimplifying  a  very  complicated 
situation  by  Igi.orlng  other  factors  involved  in  the  movement  of 
gold.  Most  of  our  exports,  In  fact,  are  paid  for  by  Imported  goods 
Only  the  excess  of  exports  over  Imports  can  be  said  to  be  paid  fm 
In  gold.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  that  has  come  here 
represents  a  capital  Inflow  and  not  all  of  It  has  affected  our  do- 
mestic economy.  Unu.sed  deposits  in  our  banks  resulting  from  gold 
acquisitions  are.  as  Dr  Goldenweiser  says,  "of  no  particular  conse- 
quence" so  long  as  thev  remain  unused. 

However,  unused  balances  constitute  a  potential  claim  upon 
goods,  while  Investment  transactions  paid  for  by  gold  imports  in- 
volve a  transfer  of  wealth  to  foreigners  In  exchange  for  more  of 
a  metal  that  we  do  not  need  The  danger  of  ultimate  loss  from 
this  kind  of  exchange  Is  obvious.  And  added  thereto,  as  Senator 
Townsend  says,  are  various  Internal  complications  due  to  the  piling 
up  of  excess  bank  reserves  created  by  the  gold  Inflow 

It  is  none  too  soon— In  fnct.  It  is  decidedly  late — to  brf^ln  think- 
ing about  the  possibility  that  other  countries  may  eventually  de- 
monetize gold  permanently,  even  to  the  point  of  refusing  to  accept 
It  In  payment  of  International  debts  If  so.  as  Senator  Townsend 
ask.>.  what  Is  to  beco.-ne  of  the  "value  of  our  colo.ssal  gold  hoard." 
Like  most  other  critics,  he  Is  not  ready  with  an  answer,  but  he 
properly  suggests  that  Congress  undertake  a  study  of  the  subject 
at  once. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  John  T.  Kynn,  in  a 
recent  article,  calls  this  country's  silver  policy  '•goofy."  I  ask 
consent  that  this  article,  as  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  January  30.  1940,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  January  30.  1940] 

PI_MN   ECCNHMirS 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

New  York.  January  30 — Sometimes  St  Is  necessary  to  patLse.  pinch 
on**5cIf  and  wcnd-.-r  If  one  Is  dreaming  as  the  facts  of  our  squirming 
With  our  busln?sss  problems  dance  before  us. 

T.ike  this  one.  for  instance  Something  over  5  year.^  ago  the 
President  decided  to  "do  something  for  silver."  He  decided  to  buy 
sliver  until  the  Gcvernments  silver  stocks  or  reserves  were  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  gold  reserves.  That,  cf  course,  was  In  Itself  an 
unbelievably  queir  thing  to  do  But  In  the  light  cf  what  has 
happened  It  becomes,  to  put  It  mildly,  a  trifle  "goofy."  Here  Is  what 
has  hippen?d 

In  the  la.st  5'j  years  the  Government  has  bought  more  than 
2  000.000.000  ounces  of  silver  Yet  we  are  further  away  frcm  hav- 
ing a  silver  reserve  one-fourth  the  .:zc  of  the  gold  reserve  than  when 
we  -tarted 

Last  year  American  silver  mines  produced  roughly  70  COO  COO 
i   ounces  of  sUver.    But  our  Government  bought  341.000,000  ouucea. 
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Whatever  reasons  may  be  offered  for  this  policy,  the  real  rea.scn  Is 
to  help  American  sliver  producers  But  the  Government  bought  at 
high  prices  not  only  all  that  American  producers  turned  out.  but 
five  times  as  much  besides 

The  reason  why.  as  things?  go  now,  we  can  literally  never  come  to 
an  end  of  our  plan  to  have  one-fouith  as  much  sliver  as  gold  in  our 
monetary  reserves  Is  quite  Interesting  We  have  been  buying  silver 
m  huge  quantities,  but  all  the  time  wc  were  also  buying  gold  We 
Wfre  buving  gold  faster  than  we  wore  buying  silver  It  has  been 
like  pouring  water  Into  a  gallon  Jug  until  the  Jug  Is  one-fourth 
full,  but  all  the  time,  by  some  magic.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  Jug. 
so  that  It  never  can  he  one-fourth  full. 

Of  course  that  Is  the  real  objective — not  to  get  silver  up  to  one- 
fourth  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  reserves,  but  to  keep  on  forever 
trying  If  we  ever  get  It  up  to  one-fourth,  then  some  other  excuse 
would  have  to  bo  Invented 

We  actually  have  the  United  States  paying  for  new  silver — and 
plenty  of  old  silver— around  3.S  cents  more  than  you  and  I  can  buy 
It  for  m  any  silversmith's  In  the  country.     Why? 

There  are  a  number  of  persan^  who  believed  that  some  kind  of 
international  agreement  should  be  reached  by  which  the  price  of 
silve-  would  be  Increased  In  the  world  markets  to  aid  Chinas  buying 
power  Even  that  was  a  sufflriently  questionable  policy  But  no 
one  In  h's  senses  advocated  the  United  States  buying  silver  at  a 
highly  inflated  price  a.--  it  has  been  buying  gold,  and  thus  having 
the  silver  of  the  world  dumped  on  our  hands. 

It  Is  all  a  piece  of  the  g-neral  policy  of  yielding  to  every  pressure 
group  We  have  gotten  up  to  our  ears  In  the  subsidy  bog  There 
are  a  group  of  silver  Stntes  and  this  Is  their  cut  In  the  general  pass- 
ing around  of  subsidies  But  It  would  be  much  cheaper  to  give 
thi  m  an  outright  subsidy  than  to  disguise  It  behind  this  fanta'tlc 
program. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  If  any  demonstration  is  needed  to 
illustrate  how  Russia  benefits  from  the  sale  of  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce,  one  is  provided  in  a  Baltimore  Sun  news  report 
from  Los  Angeles  dated  February  8  and  credited  to  the  New 
York  Times. 

On  the  very  day  following  the  revelation  that  the  Russian 
ship  Kim  had  arrived  in  San  Francisco  carrying  only  a  cargo 
of  gold  valued  at  $5,600,000  this  news  report  tells  of  the  sail- 
ing of  a  So\'iet  motorship  with  a  $2,000,000  cargo  of  strategic 
metals  and  minerals  consigned  to  Leningrad. 
I  ask  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  February  9,  1940] 
Mexico  Clears  United  States  Copper  fob  Russia — Manzanillo  Be- 
comes Vital  Port  fob  Mftals  Suspected  Bound  for  Germany- 
Reason  FOR  Transshipments  Puzzles  Expekts— Lead  Also  Sent 
TO  Vladivostok 

(By  Arnaldo  Cortesi) 
(Copyright  by  New  York  Times | 
Mexico  Cttt,  February  8— The  port  of  Manzanlllo,  in  the  State 
of  Collma.  has  become  a  clearing  house  In  an  Important  trafflc  of 
copper  between  New  York  and  Vladivostok,  whence  It  is  suspected 
It  will  eventually  go  via  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  to  Germany, 
Which  suffers  a  scarcity  of  this  essential  war  material 

In  the  last  2  weeks  three  American  freighters  have  unloaded 
notable  quantities  of  copper  at  Manzanlllo.  where  smaller  quanti- 
ties of  lead  produced  In  Mexico  also  arrived  or  are  about  to  arrive. 

FREIGHTEB   TAKES   PART 

The  Russian  freighter  Vladimir  Mayakovsky  already  has  left  for 
Vladivostok  with  p.irt  of  this  cargo.  whUe  the  remainder  will  be 
put  aboard  the  Rus.'-lan  vessels  Engels,  which  Is  expected  almost 
hourly,  and  Kim.  which  should  have  left  San  Francisco  today  lor 
Manzanlllo.  ,j    w 

What  puzzles  experts  Is  why  copper  from  New  York  should  be 
taken  as  far  as  Manzanlllo  In  American  bottoms  and  there  trans- 
shipped to  Ru>.siun  vesstls.  Transshipment  and  storage  charg.s  in 
Manzanlllo  obviously  Increase  the  cost  of  the  entire  operation  to 
an  appreciable  extent. 

Perhaps  the  Russians  cannot  spare  enough  ships  to  go  all  the 
way  to  New  York  for  their  copper  and  prefer  to  content  themselves 
with  the  shorter  haul  across  the  Pacific,  leaving  to  American  ves- 
sels the  task  of  taking  the  metal  from  New  York  to  Manzanlllo. 

FIRST    LOAD    JANUARY    24 

The  first  load  of  copper  from  New  York  arrived  at  Manzanlllo 
aboard  the  GuayaquU.  belonging  to  the  Stockard  Une.  on  January 
24.  A  further  2.000  tons  of  copper  were  lonloaded  at  Manzanlllo 
on  January  27  by  the  Buenaventura,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Panama  Line,  now  under  lease  to  an  American  firm. 

Last  Friday  the  Russian  freighter  Vladimir  Mayakovsky  left 
Manzanlllo  for  Vladivostok  with  5.200  tons  of  copper  unloaded  by 
two  American  veasels.  The  Harpoon.  belongUig  to  the  Shepard 
Steamship  Co  .  of  Boston,  arrived  Tuesday  and  unloaded  8.000  tons 
of  copper,  while  yesterday  22  carloads  of  lead  arrived  by  rail,  this 
tielng  the  first  consignment  of  2.000  tons  ordered. 

These  metals  will  be  taken  to  Vladivostok  by  the  Engles  and  the 
Kim.  along  with  any  further  quantities  tb»t  may  have  reached 
Manzanlllo  In  the  meanwtille. 


Soviet  Ship  Takes  Load  of  Moltbdentte  on  Coast 
Los  Angeles.  February  8  —A  $2,000,000  cargo  of  strategic  metals 
and  minerals  in  her  holds,  the  Soviet  motorship  Vladimir  Maya- 
kotsky  cleared  San  Pedro  today  for  Vladivostok,  after  loading  here 
a  much-discussed  200-ton  consignment  of  molyt>denlte 

She  called  first  at  Manzanlllo  to  take  from  a  United  States 
freighter  some  5.000  tons  of  copper  btUUon  and  other  prepared 
metals  from  the  east  coast. 

This  shipment  was  said  to  inaugurate  a  regular  plan  to  so  trans- 
ship at  Manzanlllo  and  San  Pedro  other  war  materials  bound  for 
Russia 

shipment  watched  closely 

The  British  and  French  intelligence  services  have  watched  closely 
this  particular  shipment  of  molybdenite,  used  for  hardening  steel, 
apparently  In  the  belief   it.s  ultimate  destination  may  be  Germany. 

It  Is  consigned  to  Leningrad  and  had  been  lying  In  a  transit  shed 
here  for  many  weeks  while  the  Russian  Interests  made  fruitless 
efforts  to  dispatch  It  to  Vladivostok  aboard  neutral  vessels  running 
to  the  Orient. 

These  vessels  apparently  refused  the  shipment  In  the  belief  It 
might  be  adjudged  contraband  by  the  several  British  men-of-war 
known  to  be  patrolling  both  the  eastern  Pacific  r.nd  the  coast  of 
Asia  Experts  In  international  law  here  at  this  naval  base  ex- 
pressed the  view,  however,  that  Britain  would  hesitate  to  confiscate 
the  cargo,  even  though  its  ultimate  destination  is  Germany,  be- 
cause of  the  risk  of  further  straining  relations  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 


\\.  P.  A.  in  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENN.SVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  9,  1940 


LETTER  TO  THE  MAYOR  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  letter  written  by 
mc  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  under  date  of 
February  8. 

February  8,  1940. 
Hen    Robert  E.  Lameet^ton. 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mayor  Lamberton:  You  undoubtedly  are  aware  of  the  con- 
troversy which  has  recently  taken  place  between  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  officials  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration, 
the  Governor  having  made  the  charge  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  treated  unfairly  by  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion. 

The  controversy  has  extended  to  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  today 
I  am  reliably  informed  tliat  Representative  John  McDowell,  of 
the  Thirty-first  Pennsylvania  District,  has  recommended  a  confer- 
ence on  the  subject,  to  be  attended  by  the  two  United  States 
Senators,  the  entire  Pennsylvania  congressional  delegation.  Gover- 
nor Arthur  James,  and  representatives  from  the  office  of  the  State 
administrator  and  the  National  Administrator  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration. 

It  is  mv  personal  belief  that  Pennsylvania's  fnllure  to  receive 
the  full  benefit  from  W  P  A  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania 
has  not  sponsored  sufficient  projects  to  fill  the  quota  which  has 
been  allotted  to  it.  and  this  in  turn  is  primarily  the  fault  of  the 
administration  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  W.  P.  A  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  39.000  persons  However,  lack  of  projects  In 
Philadelphia  has  made  it  possible  to  employ  only  slightly  more 
than  half  of  this  number,  or  approximately  20,000.  But  even 
mor.  surprising  is  the  fact  that  only  4,500  of  those  currently  em- 
ployed are  working  on  projects  sponsored  by  the  city,  and  the  re- 
maining 1.5.500  employed  have  be«n  assigned  to  projects  In  Phila- 
delphia sponsored  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  city  to  furnish  the  sponsors  contributions  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

If  Philadelphia  had  dene  its  share,  Governor  James  would  have 
no  occasion  to  make  the  charge  of  political  persecution,  now  that 
the  necessity  of  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature  Is  at   hand   for  further  relief  appropriations. 

Therefore  It  seems  to  me  that  the  conference  can  accomplish 
nothing  unless  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  also  attend  and  explain  to  those 
as.sembled  the  reasons  for  Philadelphia's  failure  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  W.  P.  A. 

The  charge  has  been  made  on  the  flof)r  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  members  of  city  council  and  other  responsible 
City  officials  have  publicly  stated  at  variovis  times  that  it  would  be 
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Jor.lish   for  th«m  to  viVMze  W    P    A    to  any  extent   because   they 
might  thereby  make  votea  for  the  !>  mocratic  Party 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  demre  f^uch  a  challeni?e  to  go  un- 
answered and  consequently  I  rcipectfuHy  Invite  you  to  attend 
the  conrt-rence  so  that  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  en- 
tire State  may  at  last  understand  tht>  position  of  the  city  admin- 
UtratJon  with  rehpecl  to  W  PA  and  whether  it  proptses  to  utilize 
the  services  ol  the  full  quota  of  39.000  persons  whiCh  haa  bten 
allotted  to  It 

Very  truly  yours, 

FHANCI3    J.    MyEXS. 


President  Roosevelt  Defies  Political  Foes  To  Prove 
**the  Country  Is  (ioing  Bust** 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

t)K   TKXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKrRESEXTATIVES 
Friday.  February  9.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  FEBRUARY  6.  1940 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Spraker.  under  Iravp  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Ntw  York  Times  of  February  6.  1940: 

IPYom  the  New  York  Times  of  February  6.  1940| 
BOCWBVBLT   Cms    Gains    in    Nrw    Dial.    Upholds    Sptndino-   Says 

Vtmt  la  Lass     FKoraAL  Rise  Is  Ori-srr  bt  Cut  in  SrATE  and  Local 

Obligations.  He  Say*    Wages  and  Dividends  L"r     Brncrr  Can  Be 

Bauincko  bt  a  Yeab  or  National  Income  of  $80,000,000,000.  Hi 

Aooa 

(By   Felix   Belalr.   Jr  ) 

Hydk  Pa«k.  N  Y  Feb.'uarv  5  In  his  first  answer  to  precam- 
paljjn  criticism  of  his  admlnl.stratlon.  President  Boosevflt  today 
recited  substantial  >faln»  in  varUAi."  segments  of  the  national  econ- 
omy -since  he  entered  the  Whitp  House  in  1933.  He  defied  political 
lot^  to  prove  that     the  ci-untry  Is  RoinR  bust." 

With  his  remarks  on  Raiiu  In  the  income  of  farm  and  factory 
workers  since  the  low  point  in  1932.  Mr  Rcosevelt  couplfd  substan- 
tial increaatw  In  employment,  dividends  paid  by  corporations,  com- 
mtxllty  export-s.  and  a  reduction  in  Interest  rates  He  thc>n  asserted 
that  the  total  md»bt«xtm'ss  of  the  Ftdcral.  State,  and  K)cal  gov- 
rmments  had  not  incren.s«Hl  durlni?  the  7-year  period  and  predicted 
that  after  a  year  of  an  $80.000  000  1)00  national  income  the  Federal 
Budget  would  be  brought  into  balance 

Before  pnxluiing  his  statistics  on  New  Deal  Rains,  gleaned  from 
various  Government  department*,  the  Presllent  told  his  press 
conference  that  the  country  probably  had  become  very  tired  of 
talk  and  speculation  about  the  question  of  a  third  term.  E3Torts 
to  draw  him  out  en  the  subject  wvri-  all  very  silly,  he  said,  because 
the  time  of  disposing  of  the  issue  would  be  of  his  own  choosing 
rather  than  that  i.f  the  curious 

After  pointing  out  a  71 -percent  increase  In  the  national  Income 
from  »40  089  0OO0OO  in  1932  to  168  500  000.000  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent said  It  was  still  the  administrations  hope  to  bring  national 
Income  to  the  «9J  000.000  OOO  level  He  conceded,  however,  that 
for  the  present  he  was  thinking  cf  180  000  000.000. 

AS    TO    BALANCING    BUDGET    NOW 

Implicit  In  Mr  Rooj«>velts  remarks  was  the  Idea  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget  through  a  horizontal 
reduction  u1  expenditures,  and  that  U  would  be  time  enough  to 
thliik  about  balancing  when  the  natiotuU  income  had  been  raised 
to  the  neighborhood  of  $80  OOO.tKK)  000 

Any  sudden  and  drastic  curtailment  of  Federal  spending  at  this 
time  would  certainly  l>e  follovied  by  unfortunate  results,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  He  recalled  the  economic  recession  m  the  latter  half 
of  1937.  attributing  it  direitly  to  a  sharp  and  sudden  reduction  In 
Government  sp.niding  a  few  months  Ix-fcre 

Although  the  President  told  reporters  that  no  particular  Implica- 
tion was  to  tie  drawn  from  his  long  statistical  review,  it  was  ihe 
conclusion  of  all  present  that  it  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  recent 
criticism  of  his  administration's  policies  by  Thomas  E  Dewey. 
Senator  Robert  A.  Talt.  and  Frank  E.  Gannett.  Republican  Presi- 
dential aspirants. 

In  addition  to  the  sharp  increase  In  national  Income  from  the 
1932  lew,  the  following  statistical  gains  In  the  7  years  were  recited, 
with  the  conclusion  that  cverytxxly  m  business  had  not  bevn  doing 
so  t>adly  as  had  t>eon  pictured: 

An  increase  of  62  percent  In  Siilarirs  and  wages  paid,  or  fr^m 
$2,403  000.000  m  December   1932  to  ?3  888.000  000  in  December  1939. 

A  gain  of  145  percent  m  weekly  p.^v  rolls  of  factory  workers,  or 
frtun  $80  384.000  m  December  193a  lo  $197,083,000  in  the  correspond- 
ing mcuth  last  yeax. 


BI.SE    IN    TAEM    INCOME    NOTED 

An  R2-percent  increase  In  cash  farm  Income,  or  from  $4,682  000. 000 
In  1932  to  $8,519.000000  in  1939  Including  $807,000,000  of  benefit 
payments  in  the  latter  year  that  were  not  being  paid  to  farmers 
during  the  earlier  period.  ....  .-  r,.yr 

A  reduction   in   "interest  received  by  Individuals     from  $5^277.- 

000  000  in  1932  to  $4  328.000.000  In  1939.  a  decrease  of  9  percent 

A  55-percent  increase  in  -dividends  received  by  individuals.'  or 
from  >5  277  000  000  In   1932  to  $4,253,000,000  last  year. 

An  increase  of  $7,695  000,  or  28  percent,  in  total  nonagricultural 
employment  during  the  7  years.  The  Presidents  figures  were 
27.245.000  employed  In  December  1932  and  34,940.000  in  December 
1939.  not  including  2.727.000  persons  who  had  work  on  W.  P.  A. 
N.  Y   A.,  and  C.  C.  C.  projects. 

A  97-percent  lncrea.se  in  commodity  exports,  or  from  $1,611,000,000 
in  1932  to  $3  179.000.000  In  1938. 

A  gain  of  64  percent  for  the  calendar  year  1939  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Sytem  index  of  indiisUial  production,  to  a  total  of  105  In 
December  1939. 

These  gains,  the  President  said,  have  been  attained  during  a 
period  when  the  total  gcvernmental  debt  had  remained  substantially 
unchanged.  Whereas  the  Federal  debt  had  increased  somewhat 
dtirlng  his  administration,  he  said,  there  had  been  a  corresponding 
falling  off  of  the  debt  of  States,  cities,  and  political  subdivisions. 

In  this  explanation  Mr  Roosevelt  called  on  his  experience  as 
Governor  of  New  Y^ork  The  Stale,  he  said,  had  to  bear  the  entire 
relief  burden  during  1931.  1932,  and  1933.  Nothing  was  granted 
from  Washington  during  that  period,  he  stated  with  some  emphasis. 
Since  that  time,  howevtr,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  relief  burden 
had  been  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

IN   HIS  'FIGHTING   MOOD  " 

Although  ccrdlal  throughout  the  press  conference,  the  President 
wa.s  m  his  •flghtlr.g  mood  '  when  he  received  reporters  in  the  little 
study  of  his  Hyde  Park  home  It  was  with  obvious  reli.sh  that  he 
read  the  record  cf  New  Deal  gains  during  the  7  years  of  his  steward- 
ship Occu.slonalIy  he  remarked  that  his  critics  would  have  a  hard 
time  getting  around  the  statistical  argument  he  has  Just  presented. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  chuckled  frequently,  and  more  than  once  remarked 
that  various  changes  In  the  position  of  the  national  b.ilance  sheet 
since  1932  would  come  as  quite  a  shcck  to  some  people  At  one 
point  he  apologized  for  burdening  his  audition  with  so  many 
figures 

This  remark  was  followed  up  with  the  observation  that  while 
those  present  probably  would  chronicle  all  he  had  said,  there  was 
no  such  probability  that  thejr  respective  newspapers  would  publish 
all  his  remarks  He  was  confident,  however,  that  editors  would  be 
startled  by  the  revelation  that  corporation  dividends  were  higher  last 
year  than  7  years  before. 

It  was  In  an.swer  to  a  question  that  the  President  said  that  only 
1  year  would  be  necessary  to  balance  the  Budget  when  the  national 
income  reached  the  $80  OOO  000  000  mark.  He  hastened  to  state  that 
there  would  be  a  lag  of  about  a  year,  because  taxes  for  any  year 
were  not  collected  In  full  until  the  fourth  installment  came  due  In 
December  of  the  following  year. 

TAKES   CURRENT    YEAR    AS    EXAMPLE 

By  way  of  explanation  the  President  chose  the  current  year  aa 
that  In  which  the  Budget  might  t>e  balanced.  Even  should  the 
administrations  goal  of  an  $80,000,000,000  national  Income  be 
realized  this  year,  he  nmarked.  internal-revenue  collections  needed 
for  balancing  the  Budget  would  not  be  in  hand  until  the  end  of 
1941.  Once  that  Income  mark  was  reached,  however,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  Increasing  tax  rates  to  balance  the  Budget.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  added. 

Present  tax  rates  would  be  more  than  enough  to  balance  the 
Budget  m  a  single  year,  once  the  $80,000  000  odo  national-income 
goal  was  attained,  according  to  the  Pres.dcnt.  He  agreed  with  a 
questioner  who  reminded  him  that  a  national  Income  of  $90,000.- 
000.000  had  once  been  given  as  the  administration's  objective.  It 
was  necessary  first,  the  President  said,  to  reach  $80,000,000,000. 

Thi-  rt-ference  to  1940  as  a  hypothetical  year  of  Budget  balancing 
prompted  one  reporter  to  inquire  whether  he  had  inspected  fore- 
casts of  business  and  Industrial  activity  and  revenue  collections  for 
the  coming  12  months  He  replied  that  exigencies  growing  out  of 
the  complicatetl  International  picture  were  too  many  to  permit  a 
safe  prediction,  and  added  that  in  times  like  these  it  was  hazardous 
to  forecast  when  the  $80,000,000,000  national -income  figure  might 
be  reached. 

RECALLS  DEPOSir-INSTTKANCT  RECORD 

Leading  up  to  his  discussion  of  the  statistical  defense  of  his  ad- 
ministration, the  President  called  attention  to  a  Was-hlngtcn  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times  on  a  report  from  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

Alter  pointing  out  that  $294  000.000  had  been  saved  to  877  000  de- 
positors in  injured  banks  through  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Mr  Roosevelt  let  it  be  known  that 
ho  had  long  been  opposed  to  increasing  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  the 

1  amount  of  individual  deposits  in.-urable  through  the  Federal  agency. 
I        People  having  that  much  money  deposited   In  banks  should  be 

able  to  lock  out  for  themselves.  Mr.  Roosevelt  contended.  He  had 
laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  depositors  In  the  315  closed  banks  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  that  had  $5,000 
cr  less  on  deposit  constituted  97  9  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
I    depositors  in  such  institutions. 


Not  only  had  these  877 .XW  depositors  been  reimbursed.  Mr  Roose- 
velt reminded  the  press  conference,  but  they  had  been  paid  off 
quickly,  without  having  to  wait  for  several  years  while  the  banks 
went  through  the  utual  process  of  liquidation. 

Remarks  on  Interest  Payment 

Hyde  Park    N    Y'  .  February  5  —Interest  received  by  individuals 
stood  at  $5,277,000,000  in  1932,  Mr   Roosevelt  said  at  his  press  con- 
ference today,  and  in  19.39  It  was  $4,828,000,000,  a  drop  of  9  percent.    ; 
That  decrease,  he  ta;d.  requires  analysis.  ] 

Supplying  the  exf  !anailon  hlms«-lf.  he  asserted  that  two  things   j 
were    responsible — interest    rates   had   gone   down   and   so   had    the 
total  debt  burden  of  the  country,  I 

Debts  owed  by  Individuals  and  corporations  are  a  great  deal  | 
rmaller.  the  President  declared,  and  the  toUl  owed  by  government  i 
Is  no  greater  today  than  it  was  Ui  1932.  ' 

In  other  word>.  he  said,  local  debt.  State  debt,  county  debt,  and    ; 
city  debt   had   gone  down   the   full   extent  that    Federal   debt   had 
gene  up.     Since  private  debt  has  decreased,  he  said,  the  total  debt, 
therefore.  Is  lower. 

Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  31.  1940 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  under  discussion, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941.  is  most  important,  and 
directly  affects  approximately  32.000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  farming,  and  is  important  and  indirectly 
affects  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  Nation, 

The  President  of  the  United  States  realized  these  facts 
when,  in  his  Budget  message  of  January  3,  he  used  the 
following  language: 

Under  the  broad  head  cf  agricultural  programs  I  have  Included 
agricultural  adjustment  benefits,  the  surplus-removal  program, 
and  parity  payments  arising  from  1940  appropriations  Despite 
a  gratifying  general  ln<rease  in  farm  income,  agriculture  is  still 
not  receiving  its  proper  share  of  the  national  income  I  am  there- 
fore proposing  to  continue  substantially  undiminished  the  various 
agricultural  programs  I  have  not.  however,  included  estimates  for 
new  appropriations  for  parity  payments  In  1941.  I  am  Influenced 
by  the  hope  that  next  year's  crops  can  be  sold  by  their  producers 
for  at  least  75  percent  of  parity,  I  do  not  suggest  in  any  way  the 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  parity  payments  heretofore  adopted, 
and  further  events  may  call  for  some  appropriations  to  this  end. 

Also  in  the  Budget  message  of  the  President  we  find  that 
the  total  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940.  was  estimated  at  $8,424.- 
000,000.  which  is  down  $675,000,000  from  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

It  cannot  be  said,  t  lerefore,  that  the  President  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  unfair  cuts  proposed  In  this  bill.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  cut  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  to  the  tune  of  $404,- 
190.796.  Thus,  indirectly  at  least,  means  that  of  the  $675.- 
000  000  cut  suggested  by  the  President  over  last  year's  Budget. 
all  but  approximately  $270,000,000  has  been  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

We  have  in  this  cDuntry  some  6,812,000  farms,  according 
to  the  agiicultural  c-insus  of  1935.  In  excess  of  513.000,000 
acres  of  such  farms  ure  devoted  to  various  crops  such  as  cot- 
ton, com.  wheat,  and  so  forth.  There  are  32.000,000  people 
residing  on  or  in  .';ome  direct  way  identified  with  these  farms 
and  it  is  this  portion  of  otu-  population  which  is  having  to 
sustain  this  imfair  and  imreasonable  loss  in  revenues, 
amounting  to  51  percent  over  appropriations  for  them  in 
1939,  on  the  theory  that  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
should  be  balanced. 

It  is  unfortunate  tliat  when  Congress  think.^  of  balancing 
the  Budget  the  ax  falls  first  on  those  who  are  in  need  and 
to  some  extent  prostrate  and  unable  to  protect  themselves. 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  under  which  we  are  now 


operating  was  passed  by  this  Congress  In  1938  and.  among 
other  things,  it  provided  for  the  reduction  of  crops  in  order 
that  the  farmers  would  not  continue  to  grow  unsalable  crops. 
Ten  million  acres  have  been  taken  cut  of  cultivation.  The 
farmers  agreed  to  make  these  reductions  upon  the  specific 
promise  and  contract,  if  you  please,  that  they  would  receive 
certain  monetary  benefits  from  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment.  This  Congress  must  provide  tho.se  benefits  and  com- 
ply with  that  part  of  these  solemn  contracts  which  the  Gov- 
ernment assumed. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  are  not  n<?cessarUy  interested  in 
the  direct  welfare  of  the  farmcis  that  the  administration's 
farm  program  has  been  a  failure.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
program  in  its  entirety,  not  that  my  opinion  is  correct  or  even 
important,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  program  has  operated 
fairly  among  all  of  the  farmers.  The  small  farmer  has  sus- 
tained such  enormous  reduction  in  acreage  and  production 
that  it  is  impossible  for  such  farmers  to  make  a  livi'ig.  I 
have  appeared  before  the  Agricultural  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  regard  to  this  phase  of  the  program 
but  notwithstanding  we  may  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
entire  program,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  been  success- 
ful to  some  extent  at  least.  The  cash  income  of  the  farmers 
has  increased,  under  this  administration,  from  $4,358,000,000 
to  approximately  $10,000,000,000  and  so  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  farmers  are  better  off  today,  under  the  present  farm 
program  as  a  whole,  than  they  were  back  in  1932. 

It  would  ser\'e  no  useful  purpose  to  describe  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer.  This  has  already  been  di9cus.sed  too  much, 
but  no  one  has  offered  a  solution.  We  hear  magnificent  ad- 
dresses constantly  by  friend  and  foe  alike  of  the  farmers  to 
the  effect  that  something  is  wrong  and  that  this  plan  and 
that  plan  has  not  worked.  But  none  of  these  self-constituted 
wizards  or  philosophers  offer  any  solution  whatever  of  the 
problem.  They  have  sympathized  with  the  farmers,  but  sym- 
pathy is  not  all  that  the  farmers  want  and  need.  They  have 
cffered  them  plenty  of  oratory,  but  they  cannot  live  uix)n 
this,  although  they  have  been  fed  with  a  very  liberal  supply. 
Thty  have  offered  promises;  even  back  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  Hoover  administration  something  was  said  about  "a 
chicken  in  every  pot,  two  cars  in  every  garage,  and  prosperity 
is  just  around  the  corner."  but  prices  continued  to  go  down. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  given  crop  reductions  and  this  has 
not  solved  the  problem.  They  have  been  told  to  destroy  their 
crops  and  slaughter  their  pigs,  and  thty  willingly  agreed  to  do 
this  in  the  hope  that  their  income  would  be  increased.  Sug- 
gestions of  curtailment  of  acreage  and  production,  and  the 
withholding  of  agricultuial  products  from  the  market, 
v/hether  or  not  this  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
is  at  least  debatable.  Many  other  .schemes  have  been  sug- 
gested and  in  each  instance  the  farmers  have  rallied  to  the 
cause  and  have  done  their  part,  but  still  their  income  is  not 
up  to  parity. 

We  all  admit  that,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
sufficient  purchasing  power,  the  farmers  could  not  produce 
sufiBcient  agricultural  commodities  for  their  consumption. 
Under  those  circumstances  we  would  need  no  acreage  reduc- 
tion and  the  farmers  would  be  able  to  plant  all  of  the  crops 
they  desired  and  a.s  much  as  they  desired  and  still  there  would 
not  be  a  surplus.  However,  the  critics  of  the  present  farm 
program  have  not  offered  anything  that  would  bring  about 
this  paradise  for  the  farmers  and  even  last  year,  with  parity 
and  other  agricultural  benefits,  their  income  was  2612  percent 

below  parity. 

The  critics  of  the  present  agricultural  program  in  action 
say  that  because  th"  farmers'  income  has  not  reached  parity 
through  the  various  benefits  received  the  Gkjvernment  should 
therefore  withdraw  all  benefit  payments  and  cut  out  every 
direct  monetary  relief  to  them.  If  this  Is  the  farm  program 
suggested  by  the  Republican  Party  and  a  minority  of  Demo- 
crats. I  do  not  see  how  they  may  expect  to  receive  any 
enthusiastic  support  from  the  farmers. 

Tlie  present  administration  has  said  to  the  farmers,  not 
only  through  the  solemn  acts  of  this  Congress,  but  through 
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contractual  oblipaftons  a.s  ^ell  that  the  farmers  are  entitled 
to  parity  and  that  parity  is  doHned  as  being  a  condition  under 
which  ther.-  is  such  a  relationship  between  what  the  farmer 
has  to  spend  and  the  price  he  must  pay  for  the  things  he  must 
buy  and  the  price  which  he  receives  for  his  products  so 
that  l.e  will  buy  on  the  level  whxh  was  attained  in  the  base 
period  frtm  1309  to  1914.  Yet  a  large  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican Mt-mbers  of  the  House  voted  to  reduce  the  total 
appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  to  the  tune  of  51 
percent  over  last  year  because  the  farm  program  has  not 
yielded  full  parity.  What  substitute  remedy  do  they  suggest? 
Nothing  except  sympathy  and  oratory  and  that  the  Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government  shou'.d  be  balanced  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  balancing  of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government,  but  not  solely  and  exclusively  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  farmer.  Their  budget  should  be  balanced  also. 
and  ycu  cannot  balanc^^  the  farmers'  budget  by  reducing  their 
benefits  to  the  tune  of  51  percent  and  failing  to  provide  a 
better  substitute  agricultural  program. 

I  am  for  national  defense,  but  if  we  must  build  battleships 
-lU.  the  sole  and  exclusive  co.st  of  the  American  farmer,  then 
I  aBft-ioclined  to  believe  that  we  should  reduce  the  naticnal- 
drfense  appropriation,  eliminating  the  construction  of  a  lew 
battkshlps.  and  contmu.ng  appropriations  for  soil  conserva- 
OJcn  and  parity  payments  to  the  farmers  until  a  better  and 
more  successful  agricultural  program  can  be  inaugurated. 

It  is  .said  that  farm  tenancy  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  50  000  per  year  and  that  there  are  now  some  2,800.000 
tenants  or  approximately  40  percent  of  the  farmers  are 
tenants  If  this  Congress  adjourns  without  keeping  faith 
with  the  farmers  by  making  the  nece.ssary  appropriations, 
unless  of  course,  a  better  plan  is  inaugurated,  farm  tenancy 
will  increase  more  fhrou  jh  the  years  to  come.  We  all  realize 
that  there  Is  only  one  cure  for  tenancy  or  for  the  relief  of  the 
fann-rs  in  general,  and  that  is  to  raise  farm  prices  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  will  make  enough  to  support  themselves 
and  their  famiUes  and  to  purchase  and  maintain  homes.  In 
other  words  to  enjoy  a  wage  for  his  labor  and  a  fair  price  for 

his  produce. 

Industry  has  always  been  protected,  agriculture  has  not 
been  Parity  therefore  is  logical  and  rea.sonable  so  that 
agricultural  "commodities  will  be  protected  the  same  as  in- 
duct nal  commodities.  History  records  that  both  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson  acreed  that  this  statement  was  true. 

Th  •  gentleman  from  Mi.-^si.ssippi.  Congressman  Whittinc- 
TON  ha^  sugge.Med  an  amendment  to  the  Agncultural  Act 
which  will  provide  that  the  customs  receipts  of  the  United 
States  Ooveinment  be  turned  over  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  be  urxrd  to  protect  agricultural  commo<llf.e.i 
and  bring  about  parity  la^ofar  as  the  money  will  provide.  I 
(•r  ft  know  whether  this  i.^  a  .sound  •U'Tge^tlon,  but  It  is 
I.  r.rilv  worth  M-rlous  con.<<lderatlon.  It  would  certainly 
eliminate  the  w.de  spread  b«'twe<-n  the  Income  of  industrial 
wcrker.s  on  the  one  hand  and  the  income  of  agricultural 

workers  on  th?  other  hand.  ..»,..  ,^^  „, 

I  have  supported  several  amendment. s  either  to  provide  or 
Increase  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  farm  program  as 
presently  established  In  an  efTort  to  see  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  are  not  decreased  any 
more  than  other  appropriations  are  decreased.  The  farmers 
are  willing  to  sustain  their  proportionate  cut.  The  House 
Appropriations  Ccmmittee  apparently  has  discovered  that  it 
has  large,  and  probably  excessive,  authority  because  it  has 
hold  of  the  purse  strings  of  the  American  Government.  The 
power  of  the  purse  is  deadly  when  improperly  u.sed.  It  is  in 
this  power  of  the  purse  that  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  some  extent  at  least,  holds  a  whip  hand  over  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government.  This 
power  is  abs-jlute.  It  was  used  by  the  House  of  Commons  m 
the  seventet  nth  century,  but  heretofore,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  power  was  so  broad  and  so  effective,  its  use  by  the  Parha- 
ment  or  the  Congress  was  seldom  arbitrary. 

In  conclusion  may  I  state  that  I  trust  the  power  of  the 
Appropriations  Comnuttce  wiU  be  exercised  in  a  way  that  will 


mete  out  justice  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  before  this  Congress  shall  have  adjourned,  unless  a  better 
agricultural  program  can  be  inaugurated,  the  necessary  funds 
will  bo  provided  to  carry  cut  the  contractual  relationships  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  farmers  to  the  extent  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  percentage  of  parity  and  in  providing  for 
the  disposition  of  surplus  commodities,  and  to  improve  further 
the  soil  by  continuing  the  splendid  work  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  and  various  other  benefits  for  farmers. 


Address  of  the  Tostmaster  General 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OK  SOITH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  9,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   JAMES  A    FARLEY 


Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Federal  building.  Cltmson  College, 
South  Carolina,  on  Monday  January.  22,  1940: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  being  here  today  to  take 
pan  in  the  dedication  of  your  new  post  office. 

The  occivsion  Is  one  of  special  significance  becavise  the  ground 
upon  which  we  now  stand  has  been  hallowed  by  the  finrst  Amer- 
ican tradition.  I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  amon^  us  today  who. 
in  a  measure,  cannot  sense  the  living  presence  of  those  hardy 
pioneers  and  patriots,  the  Clemsons  and  the  Immortal  John  C. 
Calhoun. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  we  consecrate  this  new  building 
to  the  public  service  Those  who  are  taking;  part  in  the  ceremony 
Include  distlnRUlshcd  State  and  Federal  ofllclals,  postmasters  and 
rcstal  employees,  the  faculty  and  students  of  Clemson  Agricul- 
tural  College,  and  representative  citizcna  of  the  city  and  of  <.his 
Ecctlon. 

The  presence  of  ^uch  a  representative  a.ssembly  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  American  Ideals  of  the  foundtrs  of  this  community  and  of 
Clem«on  College.  It  Is  also  an  evidence  of  your  interest  In  the 
maintenance  of  their  principles  and  IdcaLs  as  a  part  of  the  fabric 
of  our  national  life. 

The  bulldlni?  erected  here  1."^  In  harmony  with  the  type  of  archi- 
tecture provalUn?  in  this  plea.sant  community.  Thofe  present  may 
observe  its  attractive  colmlal  dej^ign  of  one  story  with  Rranite 
ba-e  brick  exterior  walls,  the  stone  and  wood  trim,  and  the  W(xxl 
cornices  and  windows  The  ground  area  1*  more  than  4  000  feet 
'ouare  and  the  content  of  the  building.  lncludin«  the  basement. 
1,  more  than  115  000  cubic  feet  It  !•«  of  flrepriKjf  construction 
nnd  l^  provided  with  rvrry  facility  of  a  modern  po«.t  ofTlce  with  well- 
llKlited  and  well-venlllatrd  workrooms  for  the  postal  cmploveM. 
The  builditiK  wa^  erected  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
en.erijincy  con^tructun  projcT.im  of  1936  which  was  enacted  by 
rorn're***  f  t  the  purpose  of  <»«iniulatini;  econotnlc  recovery  and  to 
nri>vlde  work  for  the  ntrdy  unemployed. 

An  allotment  of  182,000  was  made  to  Include  the  co«t  of  the 
site  the  building,  titid  the  admlnis'ratiGn  In  keepinK  with  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  its  f.iunders.  however,  Clt-mson  College  very 
generously   donated   the   site   to   the   Federal   Government. 

The  records  of  the  Department  in  Washington  disclose  that  the 
p,i8t  office  ai  Clemxm  wxs  established  on  August  U.  1893,  under 
the  name  of  Clemson  College,  with  John  F.  Calhoun  as  the  first 
postmaster  On  M.irch  1,  1935.  the  name  of  the  ctTlce  was  changed 
to  Clemsiin.  -..nder  which  It  Is  operated  at  the  present  time 

The  revenues  from  the  office  at  the  beginnlni:;,  like  the  ereat 
malorltv  of  new  offlces.  were  comparatively  modest.  In  1910  they 
amounted  to  approximately  »5.000  and  for  the  last  fiscal  year  to 
more  than  120.000 

Since  the  middle  of  October  1931  the  offlce  ha-s  been  condticted 
with  splendid  success  by  the  present  encumbent  poetmaster.  Mrs. 
Carrie  R.  Goodman.  In  the  47  years  of  its  existence  there  have 
been  but  five  postma.sters  at  Clem-son — John  F  .  Rebecca  C.  and 
Ida  A  Calhoun  and  Lewis  J  Goodman  preceding  Mrs  Goodman 
This  post  office  is  one  of  a  network  of  more  than  40,000  post  offlces 
established  throughout  the  country,  the  ccmblncd  receipts  of  which 
ip  the  past  fiscal  year  amounted  to  approximately  $750,000,000.  The 
United  States  Pc«=tal  Service  Is  the  larce-^t  Individual  business  enter- 
prise in  the  world.  It  is  an  oiitstandine  example  of  the  ability  of 
a  domocracy  to  conduct  its  aflairs  upon  a  busiuescUke  and  success- 
ful basis. 
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The  postal  system  has  Ijcccme  ."uch  an  accepted  fact  In  the  dally 
lives  of  most  cltlzers  that  few  pause  to  reflect  upon  tlie  Important 
part  which  It  plav.-^  In  the  life  of  contemporary  America.  Yet  with- 
out the  postal  system  a  vital  link  would  be  missing  In  the  chain  of 
communication  which  binds  your  community  to  other  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  and  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Bv  m.^ans  of  the  daily  mall  you  are  able  to  learn  about  the  health 
and'  well-belnp  cf  friends  and  kinsfolk  in  far -distant  places.  The 
magazines  and  ncwsp.-ipers  left  at  your  door  by  the  postman  give 
you  a  keener  Insight  Into  the  events  and  forces  that  are  shaping 
the  existence  of  your  fellow  human  beings  In  less  fortunate  urcits  of 
the  earth. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  history  of  civilization  Is  botind  up 
m  the  development  cf  new  and  better  means  cf  communication. 
The  Post  Ofiice  Department,  regardless  of  the  poUUcal  party  in 
power,  has  always  shown  a  deep  interest  in  keeping  abreast  of  the 
tlmts  in  the  nir»tter  of  mall  delivery  and  transit.  L-ess  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  estnbllsl.mrnt  cf  the  Pony  Express  excited  the  wonder 
and  the  admiration  of  the  American  people. 

The  daring  riders  who  carried  the  mail  pouch  across  desert  and 
mountain  to  the  fnr-off  Pacific-coast  regions  btcame  legendary 
heroes.  People  marve'ed  at  the  fact  that  letters  leaving  St.  Joseph. 
Mo.  were  carried  mere  than  half  way  across  the  continent  and 
delivered  at  their  destination  in  less  than  8  days.  Today,  thanks 
to  the  air  mall,  a  letter  may  be  pcsted  in  New  York  City  this  evenin'? 
and  delivered  tomorrow  morning  In  Los  Angeles.  Or  It  may  be 
borne  across  the  txran  and  left  at  Its  destination  in  a  foreign  land 
In  less  time  than  it  formerly  look  to  transmit  a  letter  from  Charles- 
ton to  New  York. 

Etown  through  the  yer.rs.  e'^pcclally  In  smaller  communities,  the 
poft  ofTlce  has  become  scmethlnp  more  than  a  mere  Government 
buUdin:?  where  routine  buslne.««  Is  transacted.  It  has  become  a 
civic  center  where  the  townsfolk  gather  to  grert  and  chat  with 
friendly  nolghhcrs  and  to  look  with  eager  anticlialloa  for  the  ex- 
pected litter  frrm  prmecr.e  far  away.  The  pler\furc  of  the  daHy 
visit  to  the  post  ofSce  l.s  pn  keen  that  folks  in  rural  areas  very  often 
protest  to  the  Doprxrtment  against  the  introduction  of  the  more 
efficient  cancer  Et-rvice. 

We  all  know  people  who  sny  they  hate  to  write  letters,  but  I  never 
yet  found  a  person  who  could  honestly  say  that  he  or  she  hatr»d  to 
iecelve  letters. 

The  life  span  of  Clemson  College  Is  short  compared  to  that  of  some 
institutions  of  learning  which  date  their  founding  back  In  colonial 
davs  Yet  In  its  prrlod  of  existence  of  about  half  a  century.  C.em- 
son  has  moved  forward  rapidly  to  take  Its  place  among  those  echools 
which  are  doing  so  much  to  provide  a  l>etter  and  finer  way  of  life 
fcr  the  people  of  America. 

In  ccming  here  for  this  ceremony  I  took  occasion  to  learn  some- 
thing more'  about  the  hlFtory  nnd  traditions  of  Clemson  College. 
Without  resorting  to  flattery.  I  can  say  that  I  was  truly  amazed  to 
discover  the  depth  and  extent  of  Clcmaon's  Infiuence  in  molding 
the  life  and  progress  of  South  Carolina. 

I  was  particu'.r.rlv  intrroited  In  a  parapraph  In  one  of  the  annual 
reports,  which  summed  up  the  facts  In  striking  fashion.    The  report 

eaid : 

"Nearly  3.500  men  have  graduated  from  Clertvson  College  besides 
some  9  o6o  additional  Individual.^  who  have  received  some  training  at 
the  institution.  The  vast  majority  of  these  men  r.re  still  in  South 
Carolina,  though  Clcmkcn  graduate*  can  be  found  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  United  Slates  and  in  foreign  countries. 

"With  such  a  number  of  technically  trained  Individuals,  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  does  r.ol  have  to  go  beyond  Its  own  borders  to 
find  men  who  can  build  or  rebuild  any  of  Its  railroads,  who  cati 
bridge  any  of  its  rlvert,  who  can  handle  any  of  its  textile  plant*, 
who  can  erect  any  of  lla  buildinga.  who  can  equal  any  in  the  growth 
cf  quality  cotton,  and  who  lead  all  the  8Ut«s  In  the  'live  at  home' 
policy  on  the  farms." 

Tr.erc  U  rca-on  for  Just  pride  In  thU  record  of  accomplishment 
in  promoting  the  fruitful  ways  of  peace  and  progress,  and  I  am 
happy  to  congratulate  President  8!ke«.  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
nnd  all  Iho.s;  past  and  prcst'nt  who  have  made  their  contribution 
to  the  aolld  worth  of  Clemson  You  have  given  life  and  purpose 
to  the  vision  of  those  who  first  conceived  thU  splendid  Institution. 

Every  citizen  Is  grateful  for  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Is 
able  to  live  In  peace  and  domestic  tranquillity  lu  the  mld.st  of  a 
world  torn  by  strife  and  turmoil.  There  are  many  reasons  fur  this 
fortunate  clrcum.stance.  and  one  of  them  Is  the  fact  that  education 
m  the  proper  sense  has  corne  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  upbringing 
of  the  Nation's  youth  Every  year  hundreds  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, like  Clemson.  are  sending  forth  graduates  who  are  trained  to 
think,  trained  to  make  use  cf  the  arts  and  sciences,  trained  to  dis- 
tinguish between  truth  and  error,  and.  above  all.  trained  to  have  a 
decent  rcpect  for  the  opinions  of  their  fellow  men. 

Education  Is  not  enout;h.  But  education  founded  upon  the  bed- 
rock of  American  principles — founded  upon  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
rules  of  fair  play  and  right  social  conduct — Is  a  powerful  weapon 
in  the  preservaticn  of  national  ideals.  This  Is  the  kind  of  education 
which  Clemson  gives  to  tliose  who  come  here  for  knowledge  and 
guidance,  and  in  thl.s  fact  lies  the  true  measure  of  its  greatness, 

A  postal  system  in  Fome  form  exi.<;ts  In  virtually  every  country  on 
the  globe  and  many  of  these  systems  have  existed  for  several  cen- 
turies. In  fact,  communication  by  mall  Is  carried  on  almost  unlver- 
aally  and.  except  In  time  of  war,  the  nations  are  glad  to  provide 


safe  and  efficient  transport  for  letters  originating  outside  of  their 
own  boundaries.  Tlie  International  postal  system  Is  a  symbol  of 
what  men  may  accomplish  when  they  employ  the  peaceful  methods 
cf  cooperation  rather  than  the  hateful  methods  of  war  and  blood- 
shed. Unfortunately  for  the  world,  this  has  become  an  age  of 
tracixly  and  despair  because  men  and  nations  have  rejected  this 
simple  truth. 

The  United  States  has  not  escaped  entirely  from  the  wave  of 
political  discontent,  caused  by  economic  dislocation,  which  has 
hrought  about  havoc  and  destruction  In  other  lands.  Everyone 
i.alizes  that  va'^t  changes  have  taken  place  here  In  the  past  few 
years — that  the  Nation  has  come  face  to  face  with  political  problems 
and  Issues  which  were  unknown  a  generation  ago. 

As  patriotic  ci'.ir.ens.  wo  naturally  ask  ourselves  if  the  country  Is 
emerging  from  this  crucial  period  In  better  or  worse  shape  than 
when  it  entered.  My  own  opinion  Is  that  the  United  States  is 
definitely  emerging  from  the  ordeal  a  stronger  and  a  better  nation. 

Despite  the  first  controversies  that  raged  over  various  enact- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  now  almost  generally 
accepted  that  most  of  them  were  needed  and  should  be  continued  in 
force.  A  responsible  person,  who  has  an  understanding  of  the 
conditions  that  exist  In  a  highly  Industrialized  country,  would 
hardly  contend  that  the  Federal  Government  should  give  up  the 
policy  of  providing  aid  for  agriculture,  or  work  for  the  needy  unem- 
ployed, or  the  humane  policy  of  providing  a  means  of  social  security 
for  the  aged  and  dependent.  Ther,o  are  now  basic  policies,  the 
need  for  which  is  recognized  by  public  leaders  regardless  of  political 
parly. 

The  Nation  has  taken  Important  steps  forward  In  solving  funda- 
mental problems.  If  conditions  were  ideal,  of  course,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  handle  these  problems  with  a  mliiimnim  of  legislation. 
But  does  any  sane  person  think  that  the  country  would  be  better 
o(T  if  the  Federal  Government  ignored  realities  and  did  nothing 
about  them? 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union  President 
Roosevelt  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  national  unity  lounded  on  the 
age-old  principles  of  mutual  tolerance  and  good  will.  H"  warned 
against  the  dangers  tliat  arise  from  setting  section  against  section, 
grcup  against  grovp,  or  cla.<^."5  against  class.  The  United  States,  he 
said,  cannot  afford  to  face  the  world  as  a  disunited  nat'on.  To  thl.s 
Wholesome  truth  every  citizen  who  cares  for  the  welfare  cf  his 
country  should  b?  able  to  subscribe. 

The  deepest  sympsthy  of  the  American  people  has  gone  out  to 
those  unhappy  nations  across  the  oceans  who  have  become  the  un- 
willing victim's  of  violent  Regression  and  hen.rtless  persrcutlon  Th3 
gloomiest  prophet  of  a  few  years  back  could  hardlv  fore.see  the  ex- 
lent  of  the  horror  which  has  been  visited  upon  small  nations 
who.se  only  desire  was  to  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors. 

While  dfplorlng  the  consequences  of  this  cal.Tmity.  It  is  a  con- 
solation to  know  that  the  voice  of  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
th2  mightiest  voice  for  peace  In  all  the  world.  Without  sacrificing 
the  national  Interest  in  any  way  he  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  Justice 
and  sanity  with  all  th?  emphasis  at  his  command. 

B-"fcre  hostll'tles  actually  got  under  way  he  did  everything  In  his 
power  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  troubles  that 
plagued  Europe.  When  his  plea  fell  upon  unheeding  ears  he  did 
not  lose  heart.  Rather,  he  has  persisted  with  rare  courage  to  search 
for  the  path  that  will  lend  to  the  reestabllshmcnt  of  Justice,  hon- 
estv.  and  fair  dealing  between  nations.  In  this  great  work  he  has 
lighted  the  way  by  practicing  the  doctrine  of  the  good  nelghixir  in 
dealing  with  cur  irtstcr  leptibllcs  of  the  Western  Hemi-^phere. 

The  foreign  afTalrs  of  the  United  States  have  been  wnUucied  with 
w)»e  insight  and  understanding  In  this  porl'ous  iTa  There  has  been 
no  hint  of  threat  or  coercion  against  weaker  countries  and  no  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamental  nghta  of  others.  An  eager  desire  for 
peace  und  good  will  ha*'  been  the  underlying  motive  in  every  action 
taken  by  a  great  Pre«ldcnt  and  a  far-wcing  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull.  In  th''lr  handling  of  delicate  international  probletna 
they  have  lived  up  to  the  finest  traditions  of  American  public  life. 

The  one  bright  beam  In  the  present  state  of  world-wide  chaos  nnd 
disorder  Is  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  procfb>,  luTe  In  our  own 
native  land.  There  were  pe!*lmlst8  on  every  hand  a  few  year^i  ago 
when  the  coruntry  wah  staggering  under  the  Impact  of  harsh  social 
and  economic  forces.  These  individuals  had  lost  faith  In  the  efll- 
cacy  of  popular  government;  they  f<ared  that  iTile  by  majority 
opinion  was  unable  to  bring  cither  stability  or  security.  In  whis- 
pered tones  they  told  of  the  progress  being  made  in  other  lands 
where  the  sway  of  an  all-pov.crlul  ruler  had  supplanted  popuiar 
government. 

The  outlook  is  diffircnt  today.  The  events  abroad  have  disclosed 
with  tragic  con-'equcnces  that  a  government  which  takes  away  tlie 
basic  liberties  cf  Its  own  people  Is  preparing  the  way  for  Its  own 
destruction.  Here  In  the  United  States  a  vast  pr^  gram  cf  reform 
has  been  lnft!tut<^d  without  impairing  In  the  slighust  degree  the 
fundamental  liberties  without  which  life  Is  not  worth  the  living. 
We  have  set  cur  own  house  In  order  without  de«troj"1ng  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  consrience.  or  freedom 
of  worship.  Democracy  has  been  vindicated  as  the  finest  form 
of  government  yet  devised  by  man. 

By  holding  fast  to  these  ideals  the  United  States?  will  continue  to 
njove  forward  as  it  has  in  the  past,  pc-ekln^  happiness  and  proa- 
perity  for  its  own  citizens,  and  peace  for  all  mankind. 
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Parity  Payments  and  Farm  Tenantry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OK   SOITH   CAHt  LINA 

•       IN  THE  HOUSP:  ok  RKrP.ESEXTATIVES 
Friday.  February  9.  1940 

Mr  ITARE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recret;  that  on  account  of 
nincs5  I  was-nor  able  to  participate  In  tho  debate  when  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  EK-partment  of  ARriculture  was  up 
for  consideration  la'-t  week.  I  om  fully  aware  that  under  our 
par;iamentary  procrdure  leRLsIation  cannot  be  enacted  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  but  I  had  some  su.^p*^stlcns  to  cITer  rela- 
tive to  the  parltv-payments  program  and  the  farm-tenantry 
problem  with  the  hope  that  the  appropriate  committee  may 
take  anpropriate  action  before  the  close  cf  thi.s  session  of 
CongT.'ss.  I  am  sorry,  of  course,  the  Budget  Bureau  did  not 
see  fit  to  Include  an  amount  for  parity  payments  In  the 
Bud.::et  submitted  to  Ccncress.  and  I  am  sorry  the  item  for 
farm  tenantry  was  eliminated. 

I  have  had  qu.te  a  number  of  farmers  to  make  inquiry 
as  to  the  real  purpost?  of  parity  p-^ymenLs.  arkin-  that  it  be 
explained  to  than.    I  am  iht-reforc  taking  time  to  repeat  my 

explanation. 

»A«rrT  PATMEirrs 

Th'»  farmer  pnys  his  prnpcrtior.ale  fhare  cf  tariff  duties 
vkhcii  he  buys  and  consumes  imp^jrted  goods.  He  also  pays 
the  increase  In  price  of  KCOd.s  i.nanufacturcd  in  the  United 
Slat  s  to  the  cxK^nt  of  the  t.iiiff.  pnvldcd  such  duties  are 
fully  cffrc'lve.  That  Is.  he  priys  the  equivalent  of  the 
tavlfT  duty  whether  he  buys  goods  manufactured  abroad  or 
at  hcuM?.  There  can  b<'  no  effective  tariff  on  raw  materials 
produced  by  the  farmer:  parity  payments  therefore  have 
been  made  with  the  idea  that  such  payments  will  Increase 
the  pr.ce  cf  h:s  pr(  ducUs  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  tariff 
Incp-a.ses  the  price  of  goods  he  buys  whether  imported  or 
manufactured  In  our  domestic  market,  the  Idea  being  to 
plnce  the  price  of  what  he  sells  on  a  parity  with  what  he 
buys. 

Hpretofcre.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  money  for  parity  pay- 
ments had  to  be  borrowed  by  the  Government  and  paid  out 
of  the  United  States  Trea.su;y.  We  are  now  told  that  rec- 
omn:endaticn  for  parity  payments  was  not  Included  m  the 
Budget  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  bepinning  of  this  ses- 
sion because  there  are  net  sufacient  funds  in  the  Treasury  to 
make  these  paynunts  and  that  the  public  debt  has  increased 
to  such  a  iKJint  it  was  not  consid^ered  wise  or  advisable  to 
borrow  more  money  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  deny  or  argue  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  failure  to  in- 
clude parity  payments  m  the  Bud^'ct.  but  I  would  hke  to 
Insist  that  parity  payments  could  have  been  Included  if  the 
Budget  makers  had  not  decided  to  spend  all  the  available 
money  for  other  purpores.  There  is  only  one  conclusion  to 
draw  and  that  is  the  Budget  makers  thought  less  of  parity 
payments  to  farmers  than  they  did  in  spending  the  money 
In  seme  other  way. 

What  I  have  just  said  may  seem  to  be  critical  cf  the 
^Budget  mnkors.  but  my  statements  are  net  in  the  spirit  of 
criticism  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  some  sug- 
gestions I  have  to  make  that  will  take  care  of  parity  pay- 
ments In  the  future  without  having  a  wrangling  logrcUms 
time  every  year. 

My  suggestion  is  that  provision  be  made  by  statute  fixing  a 
dtflnite  amount  for  parity  pa.NTnents  annually  or  so  much 
"thereof  as  may  bo  rcqu.rcd.  and  that  this  amount  be  set 
aside  as  a  special  fui-d  from  tariff  or  custom  duties  as  col- 
U>cted.  Or  such  a  fund  may  bo  provided  by  setting  aside  all 
custom  duties  so  that  parity  payments  may  be  made  from 
tius  fund 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  ?o!!-irr.prcvomcnt  bcneHt  pay- 
ments paid  the  farmer  are  doing  more  good  to  aid  acrncuimre 
than  aU  the  oth?r  features  of  the  farm  program  put  to^ethrr: 
and  my  further  suggestion  Is  that  in  ordor  to  pet  away  from 
the  idea  of  a  Gcvcrnment  subsidy  for  agriculture,  the  parity- 
payment  fund  be  transferred  to  the  soil-conscrvaticn  benefit 
fund  which  should,  in  effect.  mal:c  no  change  in  the  rela- 
tive amount  paid  the  farmer.  For  example,  if  a  farmer  has 
heretofore  been  entitled  to  $100  per  annum  under  the  soil- 
conservation  ben-fit  plan  and  $50  from  the  parity-payment 
plan,  the  latter  should  be  transferred  to  the  former,  whereby 
the  sime  farmer  mi-rht  t>o  able  to  obtain  $150  soll-ccnserva- 
tion  benefit  and  parity  payments  combined. 

A  number  of  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  suggestion, 
but  it  is  sufflrient  to  say  In  the  first  place  that  very  large 
farmers,  with  their  tenants,  would  then  be  more  inclined  to 
follow  the  soil-conservation  plan,  and  smaller  farmers  would 
be  Inclined  to  enlarge  or  increase  their  farm -improvement 
activities,  and  the  result  would  be  increased  fertility  of  the 
soil  on  the  part  cf  all  and  an  Increase  in  yield  per  acre,  which 
would,  in  turn,  mean  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  per 
unit.  With  such  a  policy  we  can  easily  \ision  the  time  when 
the  cost  of  production  may  be  reduced  to  a  m.in'.mum  and 
there  will  be  surplus  enough  over  and  above  such  cost  whereby 
investments  may  bo  made  by  farmers  in  better  education  for 
their  children,  an  increa.se  in  more  modern  heme  conven- 
iences, as  well  as  increased  farm  ownership.  Such  a  policy 
will  support  and  dovetail  in  with  my  next  suggestion  relative 
to  farm  tenantry. 

FARM   TTNANTRT 

There  E?cms  to  be  some  controversy  about  the  existing 
farm-tenantry  program.     I  supported  the  amendment  for  a 
continuation  of  this  appropriation  but  have  to  admit  that  I 
am  net  very  enthusiastic  over  the  program  as  it  now  exi.sts, 
and  I  am  taking  a  httle  time  to  .-uggest  seme  changes  in  this 
program  also.     The  evidence  brfcrc  the  subcommittees  wiU 
.<;how  that  out  cf  more  than  140.000  applications  only  about 
G.OOO  have  been  appioved.  the  estimated  nmnbcr  for  South 
Carolina  in  1940  being  about  1  for  each  county.     We  cannot 
solve  the  tenant  problem  at  this  rate.    In  other  words,  the 
number  of  people  benefited  seems  to  be  too  limited  to  warrant 
I  the  amount  of  money  being  expended.    It  was  further  ?hcwn 
that  the  average  cost  per  tcra.it  farm  in  the  United  States 
I  is  .something  like  $6,000.  and.  unless  I  am  badly  mistaken.  I 
I  am  venturing  the  guess  there  is  not  one  tenant  farmer  out 
of  a  hundred  under  existing  cond.tions  who  can  ever  hope  to 
pay  for  such  a  farm.    It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  tenant 
farmer  to  make  a  living  and  clear  enough  money  to  pay  for 
a  farm  when  we  all  know  that  his  next-door  neighbor,  who 
may  bo  a  faim  owner,  is  unable  to  make  ends  meet,  educate 
his  children,  or  pay  off  a  small  mcrtgage.  althcush  he  may 
have  a  good  equity  in  .such  farm.     In  other  words,  simply 
putting  a  man  on  a  farm  does  not  increase  his  ability  cr  clTi- 
cicncy  to  the  extent  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  greater 
success  than  his  neighbor. 

My  idea  is  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  taking 
the  same  amount  of  money  heretofore  appropriated  and 
make  small  loans  to  the  same  type  of  tenants,  because  there 
are  many  of  them,  let  them  choose  their  farm  and  improve  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  their  standard  of  Lving.  so  that  they 
can  reasonably  expect  to  refund  the  money.  There  are 
hundreds,  and  possibly  thousands  of  m.en.  who  can  buy  small 
farms  for  $500.  Sl.OCO.  or  in  some  Instances  as  much  as  $2,000. 
who  can  improve  their  buildings,  not  according  to  the  way 
someone  else  mitiht  suggest,  but  in  keeping  with  their  own 
plans  and  In  such  a  way  and  only  to  such  an  extent  they  can 
hope  to  refund  the  money  furnished  and  eventually  be  a 
hom?  owner.  In  this  way  you  will  be  able  to  decrea?:©  the 
number  of  tenants,  particularly  if  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  soil-improvement  plan  I  have 
just  suggested.  That  is.  the  farm-tenancy  plan  shculd  be 
mcdiflrd.  as  I  have  Indicated,  so  that  it  will  dovetail  into  the 
soil-im.provement  and  combined  parity-pajTHent  plan  as 
outlined. 
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Lincoln — Living  Legend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12, 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    T.  V    SMITH.  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Insert  the  first  annual 
Abraham  Lincoln  lecture  instituted  this  year  by  Cooper 
Union.  I  gave  this  address  last  evening  at  Cocper  Union  in 
celebration  of  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  Cooper 
Union  address  theie  in  1860. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  so  interfused  with  the  idea  cf  America  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  extondcd  himself  t>ackward  and  forward  in 
time  and  made  himself  a  perfectly  adequate  expression  of  the  Idea 
In  any  year  for  any  anniversary." — Topics  of  the  Times. 

1.1NCOLN:    LIVING   LEGEND 

M?n  and  women  of  Cooper  Union,  fellow  cltl7,ens  everywhere. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Ulinols.  has  been  dead  for.  lo.  these  7.5  years. 
The  Lincoln  of  legend  still  Uves  today.  Uvea  an  expanding  life  *\^o 
clarllv  of  mind  lives:  the  chanty  of  purpose  lives:  the  ROod  hum^^r 
lives  and  chuckles  throughout  the  roominess  of  our  natioi;al  char- 
acter Lincoln,  the  human  person,  walked  in  boots  that  crenkert 
and  pinched;  Lincoln,  the  persjnage,  strides  silently,  yea.  he  stalks 
majestically  through  all  the  highways  of  our  overburdened  wcr'd. 
How  and  why  that  humble  man  of  seasonal  mirth  and  unseasonal 
SGdness  grew  to  be  a  national  lepond  of  light,  the  great  wJilte  com- 
panion of  every  twilight  through  which  the  Nation  groper — that  Is 
our  theme  on  this  the  eve  cf  his  birthday.  It  Is  not  a  theme  which 
we  siiall  exhaust.  If  the  poet,  surgeon  as  he  is  of  the  human  soul, 
car.not  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  Lincoln  myst^^ry  In  six  lar -e 
volumes,  we  rhall  hardly  estimate  too  modestly  what  the  politi'^i'*" 
can  do  In  a  sln/le  Fp»ech  Thire  is  room  here,  however,  for  every 
honest  analyuls  and  psy  in  kind  for  each  sincere  gesture  of  defer- 
ence. We  honrr  ourselves  in  nil  aspiration  to  understand  his  char- 
acter and  In  every  endeavor  to  survey  otir  scene  in  the  ll(iht  of  his 
living  legend 

HOW    AND    WHY    LINCOLN    CAME   TO   COOPEH    INSTITUTE 

Wc  are  met  at  this  historic  spot  to  renew  acquaintance  with  both 
the  man  and  the  myth  It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  are  come  to 
Cocp>tr  Union  where  he  stood  and  spoke  on  a  memorable  occafclon. 
Exactly  fourscore  years  have  passed  since  Lincoln  Journeyed  from  the 
pioneer  W»st  to  New  York  City.  then,  as  now.  the  Nation's  financial 
center.  With  the  mantle  of  his  own  Integrity  about  h?m.  he  brought 
to  tho  older  East  the  homely  wisdom  and  dogged  convictions  of  the 
West,  brought  both  at  a  time  when  the  Nation,  divided  in  counsel. 
was  on  the  loolcuut  fi  r  a  leader 

Frcm  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  Abraham  Lincoln  came  here  in  1860 
to  d.s:us3  the  Constltutlcn.  to  naffirm  the  ccnECier.ce  of  the  fathers 
as  touchii  g  slaveiy.  and  to  recommend  a  strategy,  designed  under 
the  Constitutkn.  Ui  save  tho  Union  through  the  career  line  of  It-s 
own  growth.  He  came,  a  plain  westerner,  to  be  gaped  at  by  men 
who  admittid  th:it  they  were  more  civilized  than  he  He  wa.s 
unsure  of  himstlf.  .so  unsure.  Indeed,  that  he  wore  new  boots,  add- 
ing visible  discomfort  to  a  countenance  already  chronically  sad. 
Of  his  cause,  however,  he  was  sure — so  svire.  Indeed,  as  to  mince 
no  words  to  either  North  or  South.  He  came;  he  spoke;  he 
couqueied. 

Better  to  have  galls  on  the  foot  than  callouses  on  the  conscience. 
L  ncoln  proved  once  more,  from  Cooper  Union  forward,  that  the 
niceties  of  life  count  for  less  than  does  stamina  in  the  clinches  of 
history. 

Like  another  gawk  named  Saul— a  gawk  who  went  to  lo<3k  for 
asses  and  found  a  kingdom-  -Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  came  to  New  York 
to  make  a  .<^petch.  and  lie  made  himself  President  of  the  United 
Stetes.  Ke  and  who  else?  Well,  he  and  the  fate  which  he  trusted. 
Accident  pays  .so  large  a  part  in  ail  things  human,  especially  in 
politics,  that  we  must  always  stand  ready  to  do  deference  to  its 
overtures.  It  is  not  the  part  of  n\an,  however,  to  be  overawed  by  this 
fact  any  more  than  Lincoln  was  overawed  by  his  faith  in  Pate. 
We  do  well  to  discover.  If  pes-- Ible.  what  Lincoln  had  discovered  to 
fit  himself  rather  than  another  to  become  our  national  emissary  of 
Fate. 

LINCOLN   DI«:OVERS   FOR   HIMSELF  A  PRINCIPLE 

Lincoln  ha:l  dtfcovered  along  with  deep  reliance  upon  humor,  a 
principle — a  principle.  Indeed,  which  he  came  to  New  York  to  illus- 
trate. The  p^iio'^ophers  have  a  name  for  it.  but  we  shaU  presently 
preler  a  name  more  politic  than  erudite.  It  was  a  principle  that 
not  only  gave  him  guidance  on  slavery  but  also  constituted  then, 


as  now.  a  proi^er  directive  for  the  political  enterprise  In  general.  It 
was  a  principle  that  explains  to  us.  as  it  seems  to  have  Justified  to 
Lincoln  himself,  his  changing  of  parties — "parties."  I  Fay.  not  con- 
victions—in  midliic.  He  deserted  the  Wlug.-  when  they  deserted 
hie  principle,  ho  esfoused  the  Republican  cause  when  tlie  Repub- 
licans e.'ipouscd  his  principle. 

What  Lincoln  discovered  was  and  is.  the  "federal  principle."  na 
we  shall  now  call  It.  Born  of  his  deepest  social  experience,  this 
principle  challenged  Lincoln's  loftiest  intellectual  loyalty  We  shnll 
look  at  this  pole  star  of  Lincoln's  philosophy  of  life  from  as  many 
angles  as  i)osslble — preparing  ourselvi's  gradually  for  a  full  view  of 
it  eventually.  We  may  begin  by  saying  that  Lincoln  had  dis- 
covered for  himself  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  any  name  there  a  new  power  emergof  as  a  presence  not  to  be  put 
4jy  He  had  found,  too.  that  discovery  holds  of  a  nation  no  less  than 
of  simpler  g'oup  .  In  the  cunt  of  our  time  Lincoln  had  laid  hold 
of  tlie  nation  t^a•.  "mass  gains"  must  not  be  raonopt)llzed  for  "class 
privileges"  In  its  moral  a.^pect  his  discovery  meant  that  union 
produces  power  in  excess  of  the  number  united,  and  in  its  political 
aspect  wp  may  p-esent  the  principle  as  belief  that  the  surplus  power 
rf-sultlng  may  be  u«>ed.  .sometimes  must  be  U:ed.  to  succor  any 
pcrtion  of  the  p-ople 

The  business  of  fcvernment.  said  Lincoln  under  the  dominance 
of  this  Insight,  is  'to  do  for  the  pecple  what  needs  to  be  done,  but 
which  they  cannot  by  individual  effort  do  at  nil.  or  do  .so  well,  for 
themselves"  That  was.  and  is,  the  general  principle  popularly 
formulat^'d.  The  piactical  problem  was.  and  ever  Is,  however,  to 
know  when  and  wh:?re  to  apply  through  Instruments  rf  power  the 
surplus  value  creutcd  In  union  Lincoln  grew  great  through  aa 
opportune  deermlr.ntion  of  this  "when  and  where."  this  "how  and 
why  '  Lessons  of  history  always  prevail,  when  prevail  they  do,  by 
the  offering  of  a  principle  to  a  case  or  by  the  generalizing  cf  a  cru- 
cial rase  into  a  principle.  Lincoln  dared  the  one;  he  offered  a 
principle  to  the  care  cf  slavery  We  must  risk  the  other  for  our- 
selves, risk  the  generalization  of  his  principle  to  our  cases  TliLs 
risk  I  shnll  ask  you  presently  to  assume  with  m^,  Icsrcning  our  Joint 
hazard,  however,  by  apiJeailng  to  the  Lincoln  le-c.id  which  we 
know,  rather  than  to  the  martyr  whom  nobody  knows  well  cnojgh 
to  say  what  he  wciuld  have  done  with  our  problems. 

Lincoln  of  Illinois,  for  all  his  commerce  with  fate,  was  not  wizard 
enough  to  "look  into  the  seeds  of  time  and  say  which  gn.ln  would 
grow,  and  which  would  not."  Not  Lincoln,  the  humble  man.  But 
with  a  legend  all  thl:;gs  are  po«slble.  The  natural  histoiy  Indeed 
of  the  legendary  In  general  does,  for  a  fact.  Illustrate  the  way  In 
which  loclc  wenvf"  its  pattern  through  th:?  tangled  web  ol  a  nation's 
life  The  loftiest  principle  must  have  a  carrier,  and  aero  s  the  gap 
of  the  centuries  the  carrier  must  be  somewhat  more  than  merely 
human.  Reason  in  society  pro-pers  under  the  guardianship  of 
secular  saints — folk-heroes.  I   mean,  like   the  legendary  Lincoln. 

THE  FEDERAL  PRINCII'LE  APPLIED  TO  SLAVERY 

Lincoln's  Cooper  Union  address — If  we  may  descend  now  to  de- 
tails— proposed  a  governmental  policy  with  reference  to  a  given 
problem  in  a  limited  area  Tlic  problem  was  slavery.  The  limited 
area  was  the  then  territories.  The  governmental  policy  w.-is  stra- 
tegic IntervenMon.  In  the  historic  words  of  Lincoln,  here  delivered 
80  years  ago.  the  policy  was  authorized  by  the  fact  that  "no  line  dl- 
vld  ng  local  frrm  F'derai  authority,  nor  anything  In  the  Consti- 
tution, forbade  the  Federal  Government,  to  control  as  to  slavciy 
In  Federal  territory"  The  strategic  Intent  cl  his  policy  was  to 
lnU?rvene  at  the  point  of  growth  saving  the  new  for  th'>  right  while 
toierallng  Uie  old  with  its  evils.  The  speech  itj-elf  consstcd  largely 
In  showing  that  the  fathers  undersWod  this  policy  of  .s'.rateplc  In- 
tervention while  Douf^las  misunderstood  it  But  the  principle,  the 
Federal  principle,  was  assumed.  This  principle  ran  throi-gh  Lin- 
coln's ."^^pjech.  as  It  ran  through  his  biography,  buttrrsjlng  every 
policy  with  the  common  sense.  If  radical,  understanding  tiiat  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  is  not  rightly  forbidden  to  be  done,  should 
be  done  by  whatever  power  Is  competent  to  do  it.  Lincoln  habit- 
ually followed  the  logic  of  events  rather  than  succumb  to  the  easier 
lure  of  dogma. 

But  there  was  a  question  In  connection  with  slavery,  as  always 
there  is  with  every  evil,  whether  the  power  which  alone  could  In- 
tervene should  intervene  It  was  not  a  question  for  the  8tate« 
separately  The  States  that  had  slaves  wouldn't  abolish  slavery, 
and  the  States  that  didn't  have  slaves  couldn't  abolish  slavery. 
Where  one  group  couldn't  and  the  other  group  wouldn't,  a  new 
power  had  to  be  found  that  both  could  and  would  circumvent 
slavery,  or  the  Nation  would  surrender  to  fate  as  to  an  agency  of 
evil.  It  was  not  for  the  States  separately.  Was  it  for  them  col- 
lectively? 

The  Federal  Government  that  Is,  and  the  Federal  CJovernment 
alone,  phy-sically  could  abolish  slavery.  Why  wouldn''  It?  Tliat 
was  the  simple  and  clear  prexl  of  the  northern  aboiitlonlsts.  to 
Lincoln's  left.  Let  it  dare  try.  That  was  the  ominous  rejoinder 
of  southern  fanatics,  to  Lincoln's  right.  Reasonable  men  In  the 
center — like  Llnroln.  like  Dougla-S— debated  whether  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  all  that  It  could  even  If  It  dared  And  that's 
no  simple  quandary.  "Should"  for  civilized  men  always  comes  be- 
tween ceiuld  and  would.     Morality,  that  l.s.  must  mediate  politics. 

The  clo!:e  of  Lincoln's  address  at  Cooper  Union  makes  clear  that 
his  proposed  public  policy  as  touching  slavery  arose  precisely  as  his 
compromise  between  what  could  be  done  (which  alone  dictators 
ask)  and  what  should  be  done  (which  alone  sentimentalists  ask). 
The  Federal  Government  could,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but 
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frlend!y  enemy.  Douglas. 


They  were  at  one  In  the  faith  that  slavery 


humor  gave  him  detachment,  so  rtory  telling  preserved  his  social 
distance    pvpn    in    rro-Ads    to    which    he    was    accustomed      Many    a 
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could  not  as  a  matter  nf  rleht.  abolish  slavery  In  States  already 
onrBnir,*^:  but  It  ccnild.  both  ns  of  fact  and  cf  rta;ht,  prevrnt 
aUverv  in  thr  8tate«-to-be.  that  Is.  in  the  terrUorles,  This  was 
the  wir<loni  of  the  fathers,  to  provide  a  way  whereby  their  sons 
could  lu'prove  upon  their  earlier  comprornljo  Faith  In  the  lathers 
InvolvPd  belief  that  the  fathers  had  faith  in  their  sons  In  that 
faith  dared  Lincoln  ask  others  to  facilitate  the  national  accommo- 
dation which  he  rcccinmended  at  Cooper  Union  as  constitutional. 
Th;«  prcsicrlt)ed  path  cf  duty  was  a  delicate  union  marked  by  for- 
bearance of  the  d;nd  past  and  of  contml  for  the  (n"owlng  future. 
Bo  scrupuloufl  was  Lincoln's  notion  of  how  to  combine  might  and 
right  that  he  lost  lnt«  rest  In  the  Constitution,  and  even  In  the 
falbera.  when  either  were  Interpreted  as  being  Indifferent  to  the 
formula  dictated  to  him  by  conscience. 

THE    POLITICAL    EEST   IS   A   PERSONAL   SECOND    BEST 

On  what  his  faith  In  this  formula,  this  moral  mixture,  was 
founded  we  have  adequate  reason  and  every  right  to  Inquire  But 
Wt  the  Inquiry  proceed  through  certain  honest  admis-lons  as 
touching  Lincoln,  the  political  morullst  from  Illinois.  There  Is, 
after  all.  a  slave  morality,  which  creeps  down  the  crevices  of  cus- 
U  m;  and  there  la  a  creative  moriUliy.  which  breaks  nc*  patlu  for 
human  Rrowth 

Ou'  first  adml.'Slon  Is  that  Llne<)ln  was  not  a  chronic  perfection- 
ist Perfectionist  he  was  Indetd.  as  touchlns;  matrimony,  for  In- 
stance; and  dearly  did  he  part  with  his  coin  of  happlnes-s  to  pay  in 
mamn,Te  f<<r  a  temperament  on  his  part  that  once  declared:  'I  can 
never  be  satlsflod  with  anyone  who  would  l)e  blockhead  enough  to 
have  me."  But  he  was  not  chronically  perfectlonUiic.  In  things 
public  he  did  not  Insist  upon  the  perfect  best.  He  couldn't  find  It. 
He  ndmltted  that  he  was  not  God  That  slavery  was  wrom;.  wron;; 
m  principle  and  bad  in  practice.  Lincoln  knew  Tlius  far  he  went 
with  the  fanatical  abolitionists  But  that  it  was  rl^ht  forcibly  to 
abolUh  that  wrong,  the  peacetime  Lincoln  could  not  convince  hlm- 
tclf      Thus  stood  he  as  protector  of  southern  slaveholders. 

This  amblva'enc?  seemed  to  leave  Lincoln,  the  moralist,  In  the 
curious  predicament  of  betni^  unwilling  to  right  what  h»«  himself 
admitted  to  be  wron?  Indeed,  one  of  his  present-day  disparagers 
has  Riven  Lincoln's  slavery  position  this  Invldlotis  slant:  'If  the 
wind  come  my  way.  I  have  set  my  sail  for  It.  and  If  It  does  not  come 
my  way  it  is  not  much  of  a  sail  that  I  have  flung  forth,  and  not 
dan>rerour.ly  noticeable  "  And  the  abolitionists  cf  his  own  time 
otaclally  de.-crlbed  him  as  a  'middlfman.  between  a  very  modest 
right  and  the  mr>st  arrogant  and  exacting  wrong"  We  ourselves 
must  admit  of  Lincoln  that  the  best  right  he  could  find  as  touching 
slavery,  was  to  tolerate  admitted  wroni;  in  the  faith,  whose  founda- 
tion Is  yet  to  be  examined,  that  the  toleration  might  at  last  lead 
to  termination 

The  second  admission  Is  that  the  South  was  right  In  defending 
what  Llnc<iln  felt  re<iv:ired  to  tolerate  He  wer.t  so  far  as  to  indi- 
cate that  If  he  wrro  a  southerner,  he  wnild  probably  do  what  the 
southerners  were  doing  They  were  but  the  honest  victims  of  his- 
tory. Lincoln  s^aw  how  easly  and  often  history  becomes  the  enemy 
of  aspiration  It  flghLs  against  hope;  for  the  course  of  events  makes 
a  vested  interest  of  so  many  an  evi!  that  hope  Is  sxibverted  by  what 
Its  own  past  has  produced  The  frequent  influence  of  history,  as 
Lincoln  saw  with  Calhoun.  "Is  but  to  make  the  error  of  yesterday 
th«  law  rf  Today  " 

The  third  adnii.<wlon  Is  that  Lincoln  was  prepared  to  risk  a  war  to 
stop  the  spread  of  rlavery.  hoping  thus  to  set  the  evil  on  the  road 
to  extinction  Of  course,  he  did  not  wish  war  Ind^M-d.  for  long 
he  did  not  expect  war  For  a  fact,  he  like  IXtmlas.  f<night  against 
war  by  propt>Mng  a  compromise,  by  courting  delay,  by  counseling 
forbearance  He  well  knpw  the  moral  inconcluslveness  of  war. 
'Supptise  ycu  go  to  war."  as  his  f^rst  Inaucu'-al  had  It.  "you  cannot 
Bltht  always;  and  wh.'n  after  much  lo-s  on  both  sides  and  no  gain 
on  eitlier.  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions  as  to  terms 
of  intercourse  are  again  upon  >ou  "  But  he  also  knew  the  moral 
odium  of  inaction  when  action  will  help  He  was  not  willing  to 
call  wroni?  right,  and  he  did  not  fear  to  defend  the  right  against 
ih:"  wrong.  He  wanted  peace,  but  ht»  was  net  Tir  jieace  at  any 
price.  The  price  of  pence  ht  which  he  balkel  was  what  by  the 
time  of  th-"  Cotper  Union  address  he  feared  the  South  would  exact, 
the  admission  that  slavery  WiU5  ri^ht  That  was  to  degrade  the 
princij  1?  of  the  Union:  it  was  to  render  Irresponsive  to  the  weakst 
the  strength  of  the  uniU-^l  It  Wiis.  therefore,  martial  as  well  as 
XT  >rul  courage  with  which  he  here  clos«'d  his  famous  address:  "Let 
lis  have  faith  that  right  makes  mikrht.  and  In  that  faith  let  us  to 
tht'  end  d.u-e  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  It." 

In  our  day  It  Is  worth  remwrklng  that  Lincoln  Jclnod  the  fathers 
In  a  view  of  war  that  W4»:s  candidly  realistic.  They  did  not  sen- 
tUnentallae  over  what  loss  cf  life  was  nicessary  to  preserve  liberty. 
jl  peace  can  be  kept,  it  will  l)e  kept  not  by  fear  cf  offendmg  the 
morally  offensive  but  by  fearless  use  of  whatever  strength  we  have 
In  behalf  of  what  is  clearly  right. 

The  fourth  admission  is.  to  generalize  the  others,  the  admission 
that  politics  nvimially  involves  a  choice  between  evils,  tolerating 
the  evil  unchosen  In  the  hope  that  the  evil  chosen  will  help  to 
ab«^ilish  the  cne  tolerated.  If  not  this,  then  that  it  will  help  prtxluce 
might  to  enforce  right,  as  Lincoln  phrased  it.  Such  realism  con- 
stitutes a  hard  diwe  to  take,  a  dose  so  hard,  indeed,  that  only 
practical  p^>ht;clans  like  Lincoln  can  ordinarily  stomach  it.  The 
tr\iuble  Is  that  such  an  attitude  involvt^  a  compmmlse.  which 
compromises  lender  cotiscleuces,  leaving  ihem  with  an  oppressive 
sense  of  guilt. 

Such  co!jsclence»  as  hate  evil  bu*  are  Ignorant  of  the  world 
argue    that   given  a   aroug   and    given   the   power    to  right    It    the 


wrong  mun  be  righted  forthwith.  Thus  reasoned  Inslptent  tyrants 
before  Lincoln.  Thus  reason  inslplent  tyrants  after  Lincoln.  Not 
so  Lincoln  This  plaln=man  knew  from  experience  that  life  Is 
m<jstly  endurance  of  wrongs  that  cannot  be  righted  unless  through 
strategy,  patience,  forbearance.  Ingenuity.  At  the  time  of  the 
CtHiper  Union  address  Lincoln  was  bent  on  effecting  a  comprcmiFC 
between  th(>se  who  held  that  because  slavery  was  wrong  It  ought  to 
be  abolished  and  fht>.*e  who  believed  that  becau^e  It  should  not  be 
outright  abcllihed  8la\^ry  was  right.  Lincoln  believed  with  the 
N<  rth  that  slavery  was  wTcng.  but  admitted  with  the  South  that  it 
thculd  not  be  abolished  by  Federal  action. 

HOW   LINCOLN    ACCFPTTD   THE   INEXTTABLE 

"But  that."  savs  the  moral  philosopher,  confuting  what's  poBSlble 
to  a  mere  man  with  what's  possible  for  an  Ideal  legend,  "that  means 
that  he  tolerated,  indeed  that  he  believed  In  tolerating,  evil"  'Yes," 
we  reply  sadly,  "that's  exactly  what  our  living  man  did  tjellcve.  did 
the  and  Lincoln.  He  believed  It  because  he  had  found  that  that's 
what  life  is  mcstlv  about  "  Lincoln,  you  see.  Mr  Phllceop'-or,  was 
not  one  to  shut  llf?  out  of  his  phll-sophy  of  life.  He  had  found  It 
necc6.ary  to  tolerate  the  evil  of  poverty  In  childhood.  He  had  re- 
newed his  sad  covenant  with  cosmic  wrong  at  the  grave  of  Ann 
Rutledge.  Terror-stricken  had  he  fled  from  evil  In  marriage  only 
to  return  and  accept  the  face  cf  maladjustment  at  the  altar  of  love. 
He  had  to  learn  to  accept  the  death  of  beloved  children.  He  bad 
long  accepted  evil  In  successive  failures  of  his  own  ambition. 

Lincoln  had  learned  to  accept  evil.  I  repeat,  to  tolerate  It.  This 
!s  the  sum  of  our  admissions  But  beyond  all  admission  shines  this 
one  affirmation:  Lincoln  had  never  learned  to  call  evil  good.  Lin- 
coln could  never  1«  am  why  he  should  make  tolerable  evil  utterly 
Intolerable  by  perpetrating  the  very  greatest  evil,  the  evil  of  calling 
It  good.  Tins  was.  in  all  conscience,  the  real  reason  he  did  not 
(nroU  himself  with  those  who  were  formally  religious  The  tech- 
nique whereby  Lincoln  saved  Ixjth  his  modesty.  In  admitting  moral 
ambiguity  In  the  universe,  and  his  Integrity,  In  refusing  to  call 
cither  terrestrial  or  celestial  evil  good,  constitutes  a  story  all  I's 
own  It  was  the  technique  of  detachment  mainly  through  humor, 
whcrefrom  hanps  many  a  tale.  But  we  must  for  this  occasion  con- 
centrate upon  the  harder  way  of  conscience.  My  best  single  gue.=s 
as  to  why  we  have  promoted  Lincoln  from  life,  through  death,  to 
secular  sainthood  wns  that  he  had  this  scrupulous  mind  as  touching 
f'cxxl  and  e\'l.  Lincoln  achieved  the  immortality  of  legend  because 
he  dcsrved  it.  L^^t  us  now  broaden  from  politics  to  philosophy  ihls 
suggested  ground  of  his  deserts. 

HOW   HE   MADE  THE  BETTER  OF  THE   ACCEPTED   WORSE 

It  WM  right,  argued  Lincoln — argues  It  even  In  the  Cooper  Union 
address — right  to  protect  slavery,  but  it  was  wrong  to  extend  It. 
Human  responsibility  stops  at  the  farther  edge  of  human  power, 
but  human  responsibility  begins  where  human  power  begins,  begins 
without  vengeance  wherever  it  can  be  exercised  without  remorse. 
Nobody  at  the  time  saw  how  to  get  rid  of  slavery  m  the  South. 
Linctiln  admitted  fretly  that  he  did  not  see  how.  Vo"»untary 
emancipation  was  out  of  the  question.  Forcible  abolition  meant 
war.  which  was  worse  than  slavery  ijecause  It  was  impotent  to  free 
the  slaves  even  If  It  should  emancipate  them.  Compensated  eman- 
cipation with  or  without  colonization,  both  of  which  had  Lincoln's 
sympathy,  proved  impossible  to  brinsj  about  politically  Clairvoy- 
ant cf  all  this,  Lincoln  was  for  accepting  existing  slavery — as  we 
have  said — out  of  deference  to  history 

Aft"r  all.  slavery,  too.  was  the  legacy  of  ancestors  from  whom 
Lincoln  had  already  inherited  life  and  liberty;  a  legacy  not  only 
from  .southern  rlaveholders  but  of  northern  slave  traders  as  well. 
Men  must  accept  the  i.ssue  of  their  ancestors'  conduct,  whether 
they  like  these  Issues  or  not.  They  must  accept  whatever  cannot 
be  dii-posed  of  at  less  social  expense  than  is  required  to  maintain 
It.  Moralist  though  he  was.  L'ncoln  was  no  prude:  he  fully  rc- 
cepted  the  people's  maxim  thit  "no  matter  how  strong  ihe 
stomach,  you  should  eat  as  few  cockroaches  as  possible"  And  so 
the  famous  Cooper  Union  declaration:  "Wrong  ns  we  think  slavery 
is.  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  It  is.  because  that  much 
Is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from  its  actual  presence  in  the 
Nation  •  •  •"  Impotent  to  cure  slavery  outright,  the  Nation 
had  through  the  Federal  principle  collective  power  enough  to  arrest 
Its  sprcotl  Lincoln  was  in  favor  of  using  this  power  energetically. 
His  sensitiveness  to  wrongs  that  must  be  tolerated  made  him 
double  quick  to  pick  on  wTongs  like  this  which  could  be  arrested 
;  even  if  net  cured  He  was  not  cne  to  argue  that  bccauc  he  cculd 
i  do  so  little,  he'd  do  nothing — not  Lincoln.  He  argued  rather  that 
1  because  men  could  do  so  little,  thay  must  do  all  they  could  do. 
wisely  and  effectively. 

The  line  here  Indicated  Is  a  nice  cne.  a  Un"  between  the  effrontery 
cf  coinpulsatlve  action  and  the  efficacy  of  strategic  effort.  The  line 
becomes  fully  clear  only  when  we  leave  the  open  country  of  overt 
c  induct  and  push  furth?r  Into  the  underbrush  of  reflective  thought. 
Imcoln  was  for  preventing  the  growth  of  evil  while  accepting  the 
evil  already  grown,  and  doing  both  with  a  humor  marked  at  the 
fringes  by  wonder  as  to  the  ways  of  the  overworld.  Where  such 
v,'onder  fertilizes,  there  philoscphy  sprouts. 

Lincoln  had  a  philosophy,  a  sort  of  metaphysical  faith.  If  you 
will;  tut  It  was  a  philosophy  that  rested  on,  even  though  It  tran- 
scended, the  utmutit  possible  through  human  perseverance  He 
could  not  Join  minds  less  scrupulous  in  asking  men  less  foriumte 
than  he  to  p»iy  the  freleht  for  his  faith  Such  indeed  had  been  the 
faith  th.it  produced  the  ccmprcmlscs  at  which  he  ln\'e:ghed.  Such 
would  have  been  the  fruits,  thought  he,  of  the  faith  of  Calhoun,  the 
,    faith  of  Clay,  the  faith  of  Webster,  yea,  of  the  faith  of  Lincoln's 


frlend!y  enemy,  Douglas.  They  were  at  one  in  the  faith  that  slavery 
would  somehow  be  automatically  arrested  in  the  Federal  Territories 
north  of  seme  artincial  line.  No  laws  w^re  needed,  according  to 
this  ccnviciion.  becau.^  climate  and  soil  and  God  wcjuld  keep  slavery 
where  It  was.  Local  sovereignty  could  only  propose:  It  was  Provi- 
dence that  was  to  di^pope.  Well.  Lincoln's  Illinois  is  well  above  the 
prcpcsed  line,  and  It  today  Is  cne  of  the  great  Negro  States,  without 
cotton. 

Tlielrs  was  a  common  faith,  however,  we  may  repeat:  and  too  easy 
a  en?.  Let  the  southerners  feel  that  they  were  free  to  expand  slavery 
without  let  or  hindrance  nnd  let  the  northerners  rest  assured  that 
there  was  no  need  for  them  to  use  their  freedom  of  action  to  coun- 
teract Its  spre-.id  And  If  this  faith  should  fail  of  fumUment,  who 
v.ould  pay  for  the  failure?  It  would  be  paid  for  by  the  weak:  and 
v/hen  paid  for.  would  weaken  the  country  by  mingling  with  its 
v.heat  of  growth  the  tares  of  decay.  To  have  this  option  of  creation 
offered  by  growth  Is  a  fearful  responsibility,  linking  men  with  the 
gods  Not  to  take  up  that  option  to  slop  the  spread  of  evil  and  to 
open  the  fuuire  to  the  Ijetter  alone — that  is  to  become  a  sluggard 
or  a  devil  Faith  In  lethargy  Is  pernicious  when  action  can  budge 
a  nation  toward  the  Ideal.  Lincoln  was  not  lacking,  as  we  have  seen. 
in  natural  piety  to  accept  the  covenants  of  the  pa:  t.  even  when  he 
did  not  like  their  complexion  He  could  not  share  with  the  morally 
easv  going,  however,  the  confidence  that  if  we  woik  with  the  lorces 
of  nature  they  will  do  all  the  work.  Rather  he  had  the  courage  to 
loin  the  forces  of  his  life  to  the  forces  of  nature  in  a  sterner  union 
of  effort  and  trust  Not  a  revolutionary,  he  still  was  a  resourceful 
pioneer. 

THE   METAPHYSICS  OF  LINCOLN'S  ATTITUDE 

Such  balsn-e  implies  a  philcsophy  of  life  that  may  in  the  pin'-hes 
become  a  major  force  of  history.  The  power  cf  ^•clcnce  is  a  function 
rf  motion  controlled  and  of  growth  directed.  The  power  of  politics 
is  no  different.  To  make  neutral  or  morally  medlo-re  procefses  sup- 
port the  growing  pood— that  is  creative  statesmanship  Lincoln  had 
insl"ht  to  locate  the  points  of  growth  and  stamina  to  stand  advance 
ground  chrs-n  throucih  th^s  Insiqht.  He.  too.  had  faith.  It  was  the 
faith  cf  a  will  rendered  Inflexible  through  clairvoyance  of  con- 
sequences. 

His  friends  called  him  a  fata!l.=t.  So  Hcrndon  So  his  wife.  His 
wife,  after  his  death."  says  Heriidon.  "told  me  what  I  already  knew, 
that  'his  only  philosophy  was.  what  Is  to  be  will  be.  and  no  prayers 
cf  otirs  ran  reveise  the  decree"  Fetaltst.  Indeed.  Lincoln  was  In  a 
way  But  fatnli^m  Is  usually  conceived  as  a  doctrine  of  pesslmKsm. 
Personally  pcs.-^lmlstlc.  Linro'n  was  not  socially  so.  He  ^,llled  per- 
sonal fptaUsm  with  social  optimism,  and  a  new  confidence  arose,  the 
trust  In  a  credence  not  blind  but  Informed  cf  the  future. 

His  good  friend.  Leonard  Swett,  says  that  Lincoln  succeeded  In 
politics  'bv  ignoring  men  and  •  •  •  all  small  causes,  but  by 
closely  calcuhitin^  the  tendencies  of  events  and  the  great  forces 
which  were  produ.-ing  logical  results." 

"The  whole  world  to  him,"  says  Swett  again,  "was  a  qu'siion  of 
cause  and  effect.  He  believed  the  remits  to  which  certain  cauees 
tended:  he  did  not  believe  that  those  results  could  be  materially 
hastened  or  impeded  " 

Those  are  weighty  words  from  one  close  to  Lincoln's  habits  of 
thcu-zht.  They  reveal  an  attitude  of  mind  rare  outside  the  field 
of  technical  science  This  attitude  and  Lincoln's  practice  are 
Cnallv  sum.marized  by  Swett  In  a  sentence  that  may  pass  as  the 
veritable  cie-xl  for  constructive  fatalism:  "His  tactics  were  to  get 
hlm^^'if  In  the  right  place  and  remain  there  still,  until  events 
wou^d  find  h?m  In  that  place  "  Tliat  creed  reveals  for  Lincoln  a 
metnphvslcs  that  saved  his  morality  from  sent  mentalism.  and 
guaranteed  action  under  his  leadership  a  career  short  of  fanaticism. 
Here  was.  indexed,  a  man  In  tune  with  the  universe,  or  cne  who 
thought  that  he  was  Tlie  universe  seems  to  have  agreed,  Lincoln 
diffeied  from  mo=t  men  in  this  feeling  that  he  was  attuned  to  fate, 
and  he  was  distinguished  from  nearly  all  the  rest  In  having  fate  not 
let  him  down  in  the  feeling.  The  moral  of  Linroln's  fatalism  is, 
however  that  fruitful  resignation  begins  only  where  human  power 
ends  The  morally  blind  will  accept  responsibility  for  the  universe 
as  such  Then  they  will  prove  their  blindness  by  fanatlcls.-n  when 
the  hour  of  action  calls  their  bluff  Wise  men  show  their  wisdom, 
first  by  d  scovermg  what  Is  within  their  power:  and  second,  by  dis- 
charging responsibility  for  that  without  aimless  fury  or  useless 
repining. 

Such  accommodation  of  effort  and  trust  as  climaxed  Lincoln  s 
preparation  for  legendhood  need  be  only  slightly  miscued  to  render 
men  ridiculous  Popular  fatalism  Is  mostly  the  stuff  of  which  ex- 
hlblticnists  manufacture  bravado.  To  Lincoln,  men  who  resigned 
themselves  to  either  the  preventable  or  the  reparable  were  comic 
figures  when  events,  alas,  did  not  turn  their  i>-^gllgence  into  tragedy. 
They  were  to  him  like  the  old  lady  of  his  famous  runaway-horse 
Btorv  She  trusted  Providence,  he  said,  until  the  "brltchln  broke." 
and'then  didn't  know  what  on  "airth  to  do."  To  Lincoln,  the  seer. 
Providence  spelled,  first  of  all,  the  groundwork  of  prevention; 
second,  all  possibility  of  reparation:  and,  last  of  all.  Justification 
for  hopeful  resignation  to  the  genuinely  inevl'able. 

This  clairvoyance  of  social  motion  and  this  sense  of  respon.siblllty 
for  Its  direction  constituted  Lincoln  one  cf  the  natural  aristocrats 
vhcm  Jefferson  had  described  as  the  saving  salt  of  democracy. 
Though  he  was  "Honest  Abe"  In  popular  parlance,  it  is  remarked 
that  only  one  man,  and  perhaps  no  woman,  did  he  himself  habltu- 
allv  call  bv  the  given  name.  He  had  the  bearing  of  an  aristocrat. 
He' was.  as  the  French  diplomat  phrased  It.  "one  grand  gentllhomme 
In  dispul.=e  "  Though  loquacious  of  story  and  ready  with  fable,  he 
Is  universallv  admitted  to  have  been  reserved  to  a  fault,  not  to  say 
secreUve  to  a  point  almost  Justifying  suspicion  of  his  candor.     As 
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humor  gave  him  detachment,  so  ctory  telling  presen-ed  his  social 
distance  even  in  crowds  to  which  he  was  accustomed  Many  a 
friend  has  corroborated  Swett  in  the  doubt  whether  "fruin  the 
commencement  of  his  life  to  Its  close  •  •  •  he  ever  a.-ked 
anvbcdv's  advice  about  anything."  Men  mostly  ask  advice  who 
cannot  "take  It.  nnrt  those  able  to  take  It  hardly  ever  need  ask  It; 
they  discern  in  advance  what  sort  it  is  to  be. 

This  power  of  discernment  appears  usually  to  be  the  fruit  of 
solitude,  but  of  solitude  only  when  one  is  properly  seized  In  his 
Inner  life  of  the  very  essence  of  sociality.  Rapport  with  both 
social  and  natural  processes  Is  bc~t  born  of  "the  lonely  debate." 
Out  cf  the  pregnant  silences  of  reilectlon  there  aro.se  In  this  son 
of  the  prairies  a  superior  wisdom  for  life.  "Tlie  truth  about  Mr. 
LlncolW  Is."  observed  Herndon,  "that  he  read  less  and  thought  mere 
than  anv  man  In  his  sphere  In  America"  I  have  spoken  already 
cf  the  scrupulous  mind  as  his  badge  of  credit  for  in- mortality. 
And  so  It  is.  But  he  created  of  himself  through  habits  of  sclt'ary 
reflection  a  proper  person  to  mediate  the  principle  of  value  which 
he  discovered  in  the  crowd,  I'.  Is  a  high  ni'^ment  of  history  when 
the  magnanimous  person  and  the  right  principle  meet  and  embrace. 
The  person  without  the  principle  Is  puslllanlnious,  and  the  principle 
wiihout  the  person  Is  but  a  puff  of  breath. 

L-'t  us  now  return  to  the  principle  through  which  Lincoln  fore- 
shortened time  and  put  himself  In  the  way  of  events.  Then  let 
us  seek  to  discern  how  the  j)erson  he  was  saved  the  principle  he 
found  from  both  oblivion  and  ignominy, 

THE   FEDERAL  PUINC:P.,-E   AS   MYSTIC  FAITH   IN    UNION 

The  principle  In  question  is  that  to  which  wo  have  rcft^rrcd  as 
"the  Fed-eral  principle."  Lincoln's  faith  in  the  Union  war,  indeed 
hl<;  faith  In  social  Increment  created  by  human  accord.  To  see 
this  Is  to  dircover  In  his  life  the  dynamics  of  valine.  And  to 
rppreclate  this  dynamics  Is  to  dlrcern  bjth  why  and'hcw  he  con- 
secrated power  to  the  uses  of  perfection. 

It  Is  remembered  with  what  reluctance  Lincoln  undertook  to  do 
anything  about  slavery  in  slave  Slates.  H"?  early  admitted  that  he 
did  not  knew  v.hat  to  do  about  that,  and  to  his  late.-t  hour  he 
hesitated  to  let  action  bespeak  a  knowledge  which  he  knew  he 
lacked.  Let  us  not  promise  what  we  ought  not.  as  Lincoln  put  It. 
lest  we  be  calkd  upon  to  perform  what  we  cannot.  Make  him 
sovereign  cf  the  growing  future,  however,  and  he  would  permit  the 
dend  past  to  bury  its  own  d?ad.  History  had  given  slavciy,  let  his- 
tory take  It  away.  That  was  God's  resp'jns'bility— not  Abraham 
Lincoln's.  So  from  first  to  last  the  humane  Lincoln  w;  s  for  hav- 
ing and  for  erforctng  fugitive  slave  laws.  He  was  not  for  emanci- 
pation !-ave  with  compensation  Impot^ible  to  provide — not  for  it 
until  the  greater  evils  of  war  rendered  lesser  evils  tolerable. 

It  Is  true  that  Lincoln  believed  a  house  div;d'd  against  Itself 
could  not  stand  It  1.-,  true  that  he  dimly  hoped  that  the  Nation, 
half  slave,  would  become  all  free.  But  the  faith  again.-.t  slavery 
that  took  up  where  his  policy  of  regulating  the  growth  of  slavery 
left  off — and  there  was  much  slack  to  be  taken  up — was  faith  In 
the  dynamics  creatid  by  and  sustained  in  unlcn.  To  his  mind  the 
Union  preceded  and  created  the  Constitution,  not  otherwise.  To 
his  mind  there  was  power  in  union  to  save  the  value  cf  unity  In 
praising  Lincoln,  and  appraising  Lincoln's  character.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  cnce  truly  said  that  "the  Union  with  him  in  sentiment 
rose  to  the  sublimity  of  a  religious  mysticism"  Lincoln  himself. 
In  the  depth  of  war  wrote  Greeley.  "My  paramount  object  in  this 
struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  cr  to  destroy 
slavery  If  I  could  save  the  Union  withaut  freeing  any  slave,  I 
wouid  do  U:  and  If  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  v/nuld 
do  It:  and  if  I  could  save  It  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others 
alone:  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do,  •  •  *  I  do  because  I 
believe  It  helps  to  save  the  Union:  and  what  I  forbear.  I  forbear  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union." 

But  whatever  he  did  do.  or  did  not  do,  he  foresaw,  or  at  least 
forefelt  the  salvation  of  the  Union.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  sacred  values  that  arise  from  human  association 
en  so  great  a  .scale  can  ccme  to  naught  Thus  trusted  he  the 
universe.  It  was  this  trust,  this  profound  metaphysical  credence, 
which  satisfied  L'ncoln  that  If  he  only  did  his  part,  the  inevitable 
could  be  awaited  with  confidence  "I  know  not  how."  said  he  to  a 
Christian  Mission  that  walled  upon  him  during  the  war.  "but  I  have 
a  firm,  unshaken  faith  that  in  the  end  success  will  crown  our 
arms,  and  the  union  of  these  States  will  be  restored  and  main- 
tained." "Stand  still,"  Lincoln  upon  a  crucial  occasion  cchxd  the 
Bible,  "and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord" 

This  imagery  cf  Biblical  piety  was  accidental  to  the  times  and 
externaL  to  the  Issues  of  Lincoln's  life.  But  deeply  Internal  to 
him  and  of  the  essence  of  his  preparation  for  Immortality  was 
Ltrccln's  reliance  upon  the  future  He  treasured  the  fruits  that 
arose  in  America  from  our  exemplification  of  the  Federal  principle 
of  value  Had  not  he  him.self  grown  great  upcn  the  afflatus  of 
the  crowd?  Had  he  not  himself  lived  social  life  richly  where 
g'-oups  smaller  than  crowds  sat  alistenlng  raptly  to  his  stories? 
Had  he  not,  conversely  too,  felt  the  frustratlvc  effect  cf  his  own 
failures  at  and  in  mating?  Hardly  could  Lincoln  be  fooled,  then, 
affirmatively  cr  negatively,  about  the  nature  and  law  oi  social 
value.  He  had  witnessed  from  the  mcst  Intimate  of  experiences 
the  mystery  of  morale;  namely,  that  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  new  power  Is  produced  out  of  the  very  process  of 
association.  Lincoln  knew  as  leader  of  crowds  what  other  men 
experience  as  followers 

Whatever  we  call  this  precious  unearned  Increment  of  value 
that  arises  when  men^be  they  leaders  or  led — pool  their  potencies 
while  retaining  their  privacies.  It  Is  very  clear  that  there  are  worse 
religions  than  Lincoln's  profound  faith  that  the  increment  whicb 
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not   citizens   for    sovcreientv.     Such    Is   our   final    formulation   of    1   ^or  the  American  dream. _We_ cannot  wholly  ajrree^the^^^^^^ 
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fr«ternlrln«  cmtn  la  Itnelf  creative  of  the  power  to  keep  It  em- 
Si^r^Tr.  human  InMitutlnn*      "T^et  us  have  faith  that  rl«ht  ere- 
ate«   might     •     •     •  "     A«   Whitman,   who  turned   out  to   be   an 
uncrowned  laureate  of  Lincoln's  Immcrtallty.  aald: 
-We  consider  Bibles  and  religions   divine— I  do  not  say   they  are 

I  My  thry  have  all  grown  out  of  you.  and  may  grow  out  of  you 

It  la* not  thf-y  who  Rive  the  life:  It  Is  you  who  give  the  llfe^ 
Leaves  are  iu;t  more  shed  from  trees,  or  trees  from  the  earth,  than 
tbry  are  shed  out  of  you  " 
It  was  IhU  dynamic  value  cf  unity  which  had  created  the  Con- 
■Ututlon    and  to  it   the   Constitution   stood  always  subordinate   In 
UncoJnt  thought  and  action      "I  felt."  confesaf^  he.  on  the  un- 
conaUtutlonality  of  the  famous  proclamation,  "that  measures  other- 
wise   unconstitutional    mlnht    become    lawful    by    becoming    indls- 
nensablc  •     Service  of  this  principle  was  Uncoln's  "higher  law  — 
hlaher  than  Institutional  rel^l  ns;    higher  than  written  constltu- 
Uons;    higher    than   aU   else   save    the    integrity   of   spirit   found    in 

Stich  fa'th  in  principle  has  point  against  more  than  the  poU- 
Uclans  of  mere  expedience,  which  Lincoln  bellevt-d  Douglas  to  rep- 
resent It  needs  constant  assertion  agalobt  the  timorously  reli- 
Kk>us  and  Uncoln  had  braved  askaucts  directtd  at  him  for 
Zawrttng  It  against  them  It  needs  constant  assertion  agalrst  such 
moralists  as  (l.>clare,  with  NlcoUl  Hartmann  in  our  day.  that  the 
hiehtr  the  ideal  the  weaker,  the  lower  the  Ideal  the  stronger  It 
net-ds  constant  assertion  against  the  sophisticated  who  In  one 
way  or  another  amuse  themselves  with  cynical  nursery  rhymes 
benttli-.g  the  second  childhood  of  their  faith: 

M'Kht  and  Right  are  always  nghtln'. 
When  we're  young  It  seems  excltln", 
Right  Is  always  nearly  wlnnln".  / 

Might  can  hardly  keep  from  grlnnln'." 
Yes  there  are  few.  professionlal  Idealists  or  otherwise,  who  do 
not  have  reason  U^t  standing  in  awe  of  UncoUis  faith  In  the 
PWleral  principle  For  against  all  pe?slml5m  pnd  short-clrculting 
ail  cynicL-ini  Uncoln  had  discovered,  or  thought  he  had  discovered. 
this  dopei'.dHble  principle  cf  value  to  be  operative  In  the  world 
of  events  thn.ugh  the  instrumentality  of  honest  effort  Such  a 
principle  could  be  added  to  most  religions  with  profit,  and  cculd 
Bubstltute  for  many  religious  witliout  loss.  Such  a  principle  may 
be  rpafllrmed  In  Lincoln  s  already  quoted  words  as  the  very  cre.d 
of  llb«ral  government  "To  do  for  the  people  what  necdo  U)  be 
done  but  which  ihey  cannot  by  individual  effort  do  at  all.  or  do  so 
well,  for  themselves  "  This  Federal  principle  we  must  now  finally 
formulate  in  all  its  width  and  depth 

THI   nromAL  PaiNCIPtk  Dr%EKSEl.T  rORMUX-AlXO 

In  ethics,  thf  principle  of  which  we  have  been  spt^aklng  means 
thnt  c<  nscience  c;in  In  the  long  run  more  than  hold  its  own  with 
coercion  In  sorioJogy  it  meai.s  that  the  unearned  Increment  of 
val'-ie  ran  be  furthert-d  by  takir.g  thought  In  politics,  it  means 
thn?  the  power  of  union  fhould  be  used  circumspectly  to  dls- 
tribuU'  the  power  created  co»iperatlvely  Con>t:tutionally.  the 
meaning  cf  all  this  together  whs.  and  Is.  that  no  dead  dogma  about 
th.'  na'ure  of  the  Federal  Union  can  be  allowed  to  frustrate  the 
Federal   principle  in  action 

Lincoln's  whole  Coop^^r  Union  address  was  dedicated  to  clearing 
the  FoiindlnK  Fathers  of  the  slander  that  collective  inaction  Is  or 
can  be  the  right  respoTise  to  the  prcwth  of  wrv>ng.  Acalnst  lethargy 
as  tou(  hlng  the  advance  of  slavery.  Lincoln  set  the  dynamic  con- 
Tlction  that,  while  power  must  be  pjatlent  In  temper  and  strategic 
In  application  m:ght  which  is  hUo  right  must  be  used  In  the  pinch 
to  pui»fe  national  growth  of  the  se»^ds  of  poi.son  embodied  in  every 
institution  at  the  prime  Thus  do  we  advance  In  goodness  despite 
the  toleration  of   in.'^tltutional   liadness 

THE  rrDrR.*L  peincipi-e  in  opiratton  today 
As  we  work  from  the  live  Lincoln  through  his  accommodating 
legend  to  the  solution  of  our  problems  today,  we  pluck  at  the  hem 
of  biographical  virtue.  We  shall  not.  however,  tear  Lincoln's  mortal 
raiment  in  haste  to  conunit  the  historic  man  to  partisan  ends. 
That  sacrilege  we  leave  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  politics.  On 
only  two  prcbUms  do  we  seek  even  lengendary  guidance  tonight. 
Such  virtue  as  we  claim  to  derive  from  his  gracious  legend  will  not 
b«-  detached,  however,  from  Liucolns  own  impreseive  words.  He 
himself  detlued  democracy  so  as  to  safeguard  it  atcalnst  both  pre- 
Rumptun  of  spirit  and  ctnidesc^nslon  of  spirit.  "As  I  would  not 
be  ft  sliive.  so  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses  my  Idea  of 
deraixracy  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difler- 
ence  is  no  democracy."  This  U  tiie  maKnanimoua  attitude  which 
makes  principle  safe  for  the  world  Little  wonder  that  the  per- 
cipient poet  of  our  democracy.  Walt  Wliltman.  wrote  of  Lincoln. 
"I  more  «uid  more  rely  upon  his  idiomatic  western  genius,  careless 
of  court  dresa  or  court  decorum  "  Since  our  democratic  way  of  life 
is  defined  bv  Lincoln  tis  respect  for  persons  as  such,  monopolistic 
excess  of  personality  and  deprt-ciatlve  defect  of  personality  come 
alike  under  Uie  frown  of  Father  Abraham,  the  legendary  symbol  of 
our  national  Integrity 

Our  P>ederul  princii  le  Itielf  a^^umes  an  equality  of  persona  as 
pecsoiM.  and  then  capitali/es  upon  the  value  Increment  that  arises, 
unearned,  throvi^h  free  as.*ix-iaticn  of  eqtials.  The  political  Incre- 
ment of  such  national  power  Lincoln  used  to  help  the  helpless,  even 
at  last  to  the  free.nj;  ot  iho&e  to  whom  all  legal  personality  had 
been  denied.  The  moral  idiom  of  this  western  man.  to  which 
Whitman  so  happily  referred,  was  to  be  safeguarded  for  future  ref- 
erence by  appropriate  cons:;tutU'nal  changes,  over  which  Lincoln  3 
l0;eiid  presides  ye;  and  ever  with  grace  and  patlioo. 


Yes  with  pathos  as  well  as  grace  For  these  very  amendments 
were  Intended  to  cure  the  black  mans  defect  of  personality,  and  to 
do  It  in  the  name  of  a  democracy  which  abhors  alike  the  pre-^ump- 
tlon  of  excess  and  the  condescension  of  defect  While  ha^  ng  y  at 
the  long  lob  of  curing  that  lack  of  personality,  the  constitutional 
changes  caused,  or  con.secrated.  a  new  surplusage  of  power  created 
bv  knighting  soulle««  corporations  as  persons  before  the  law^  A 
niw  presumption  then  aro.se.  the  presumption  of  the  pro-It  motive, 
omnicompetent  In  It*  clalm.s.  and  It  has  spread  a  new  condescen- 
sion to  blacks  and  whites  alike  who  cannot  produce  profits  wha/evrr 
else  they  may  be  able  to  produce  The  instinct  of  craftsman.shlp 
ha.^  become  poisoned  by  injection  of  craftiness.  "Oetting  by  jnib- 
stlt^ites  for  gettlnc  ahead,  and  the  bitch-goddrss  success  exacts 
adoration  rightly  reserved  for  the  creators  of  a  better  culture 

In  the  din  of  such  confusion  the  Lincoln  legend  hovers  al>ove  us. 
lik»-  some  holy  ghoct  of  the  western  way.  to  remind  us  of  the 
Federal  principle  cf  value  It  Ls  a  principle  wider,  as  we  have 
«pen  tl^an  the  Issue  of  slavery  It  Is  wide  enough  to  settle  once 
for  all  that  first  and  longest-lasting  fruit  of  slavery,  the  lynchlnf 
barbarity  Lvnching  Is  a  horrible  symbol  of  the  defect  of  per- 
sonality which  the  thirteenth  amendment  meant  to  abolish  ar.a 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  cure  It  symbolizes  the  spreiwl. 
Indeed  cf  that  original  defect,  for  lynching  may  now  overtake 
the  impotent  without  regard  to  color  or  previous  servitude.  Ap- 
rlv  to  states  resulting  from  Territories  the  principle  that  Unc<.ln 
applied  to  the  Territories  of  his  time  and  we  have  Lincoln's  dic- 
tum at  Cooper  Union  reading  now  like  this:  "No  line  dividing 
local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitution^ 
forbids  the  Federal  CfOvernment  to  control  as  to  the  fruits  of 
slavery  in  the  Federal  domain'  Let  that  be  put  down  as  the 
authentic  promptine:  of  the  Unccln  legend  on  lynching  however 
the  legend  may  have  been  of  late  misread  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  living  mlnlattires  of  Stephen  A  Douglas.  Henry 
Clay,  and  John  C   Calhoun 

This  Federal  principle  Is  wide  enough  not  only  to  cure  the  severest 
defect  of  personality  by  setting  the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
the  weakest  among  us.  but  wide  enovigh  also  to  cancel  the  major 
excess  of  personality  created  by  treating  corporations  as  persons. 
The  presumption  which  belonged  to  the  plantation  master  of  Lin- 
coln's definition  belongs  to  the  financially  mnsterful  today  Ther's 
is  a  corporate  presumption  which  can  kill  all  that  the  L:ncoln  le-end 
steks  to  save.  L«n  us  not  be  deceived  throMgh  superticial  changes 
of  name  and  date,  or  through  any  fanatic  mvocariDn  of  constttu- 
tlonali.«*m  For  nowhere  will  we  find  better  put  down  the  Irony 
of  the  historic  process— yea.  cf  the  Judicial  process — than  Just  here; 
for  these  flctillous  entities,  more  powerful  than  natural  persons, 
have  been  given  their  prestunptuous  surplusage  of  power  by  a 
Judic:al  misreading  of  the  very  amendment  meant  to  save  the 
weakest  among  us  from  the  curse  of  condescension. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sur^^fst  that  thi-?  corporate  problem,  the  con- 
verse of  Lincoln's  is  ea-sy  of  solution,  or  that  the  presence  of  the 
Lincoln  lff;end  can  do  more  than  Illume  for  us  the  way  we  ought 
to  go.  But  It  Is  a  problem  that  we  must  continue  to  tackle,  and 
to  tackle  in  the  light  cf  the  Lincoln  legend,  even  m  the  spirit  of 
Lincoln's  own  words  that  'labor  is  the  superior  of  capital  and 
deserv-es  much  the  higher  consideration." 

That  we  do  not  outralk  our  Information  about  this  corporate 
problem  but  do  continue  to  work  at  the  problem  and  to  work  at 
It  In  Lincoln's  spirit,  is  imptratlve  For  the  corporation  In  mod'-rn 
life  has  become  the  major  line  of  social  growth.  It  Is  the  great 
Northwest  Territorv  of  our  industrial  democracy,  a  strte  of  mind 
which  constitutes  "a  sort  of  forty-ninth  State  As  such  It  Is  a 
logicixl  competitor  of  the  older  federalism;  It  must  be  controlled  by. 
or  It  will  control,  the  Federal  power  It  Is  a  true  competitor,  for 
It  invokes  the  Federal  principle  Itself,  though  it  applies  it  abor- 
tively. It  has  created  new  social  power  through  association  for 
profit.  With  all  Its  abuse  and  danger,  it  has.  like  slavery,  brought 
tangible  gains.  How  shall  we  deal  with  its  evils  so  as  to  conserve 
Its  goods?  A.-^  in  the  case  of  slavery,  there  is  no  way  of  dealing 
With  It  which  Itself  is  free  from  evil  Enthronement  of  the  cor- 
porate spirit  Is  fascism.  Abolition  of  corporations  is  communism. 
Toleration  of  its  existence  with  control  of  its  Influence  upon  the 
growing  Keneration.s  requires  more  knowledge  and  more  fxjwer  than 
we  effectively  po.-.sess.  Modesty  to  admit  this  ignorance  and  im- 
potence Is  a  virtue  so  long  as  it  does  not  substitute  for  efforts  to 
become  both  wise  and  effective.  We  dare  not  fall  to  keep  alive 
scientific  efforts  to  determine  which  corporate  monopolies  are 
natural,  which  necessary,  which  democratically  intolerable.  Thus 
shall  we  turn  our  acknowledged  Ignorance  to  remedial  account. 
But  knowledge  Is  not  enough.  Courage  Is  required  to  utilize 
the  Federal  power  for  moral  ends.  Courage  Is  required  to  have 
the  Federal  Ooveriunent  assume  the  power  that  Is  truly  Federal. 
Courage  Is  required  to  keep  in  private  hands  what  poisons  power 
in  political  hands.  But  we  must  have  more  wisdom  in  order  to 
have  more  courage  If  we  can  master  for  democracy  this  cor- 
porate power,  but  only  so.  shall  we  in  our  day  have  done  what 
Lincoln  did  In  his.  "So  saved  the  Uiilon  as  to  make  and  keep  It 
forever   worthy   of  saving. " 

As  the  Republican  Party  was  organized  by  Lincoln's  friends, 
and  at  last  embraced  by  him.  to  cure  the  evil  of  slavery  by  apply- 
ing the  Fetleral  power  to  save  the  Federal  principle  from  death 
In  the  Territories,  so  now  both  great  parties  meet  their  present 
test  of  worth  In  applying  the  Federal  principle  to  the  cause  and 
cure  of  that  corporate  mastery  which  does  democracy  to  the  death 
in  the  no  mans  land  marked  by  State  boundaries  Either  party 
scores  against  Itself  In  this  present  competition  of  merit  when 
In  the  presence  of  pressing  requirements  for  curative  power,  It 
flees  for  refuge  to  a  State  sovereignty  that  Is  fully  Impotent  to 
save.  Impotent  to  save  even  itself.    Sovereignty  exists  for  citizens. 
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not    citizens    for    sovereignty.     Such    is    otir    final    formulation    of 
the  Federal  principle. 

THE     PRINCIPLE     H.AS     POWUI    AS     WELL    AS     SCOPK 

Such  formulation  of  our  Federal  principle  shows  It  not  only  wide 
enough  to  cover  problems  of  too  much  and  too  little,  but  powerful 
enough  to  motivate  present  solutions  of  them. 

It  was  a  principle  powerful  enough  to  budge  Lincoln  himself  out 
of  the  Whii;  Party,  which  he  loved,  when  It  ceased  Itself  to  love  the 
Federal  principle 

It  was  a  principle  powerful  enough  to  fulfill  Lincoln's  prayer  at    j 
Cocper  Union,  that  "right  makes  might";  It  built  a  winning  Army, 
broke  the  rebellion,   unloosed   the  slaves,  restored   the   Union 

It  was  a  principle  strong  enough  to  cause  the  Const itxitlon  overtly 
to  empower  the  Federal  Government  with  the  right  to  make  effective 
the  Federal  principle  throughout  Its  domain.  "No  State."  so  runs 
the  constitutional  charter  of  the  new  federalism,  "shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
citizrns  of  the  United  Stales;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny 
to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  eq-aal  protection  of  the 
laws  " 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  previsions  of  this  article." 

It  was  a  principle  strong  enough  to  change  the  meaning  of 
Froperty.  excluding  human  beings  from  every  possible  interpretation, 
thus  emancipating  ccnstltutlonalism  from  mere  legalism  and  setting 
It  on  its  dvnamlc  way  for  an  expanding  America. 

It  was  a"  principle  strong  enough  to  raise  Lincoln  from  the  dead 
and  to  invest  his  living  legend  with  the  guardianship  of  his  own 
principle,  unto  our  day  and  beyond. 

THE  PnlNCTPT.ES  SA\TED  FROM   HARSHI*ESS  OJfLT  BT  MACNANIMrrT 

But  the  power  of  this  principle,  not  to  say  also  Its  s^-ope.  requires 
fafeguardmg  from  such  magnanimity  as  the  Lincoln  legend  symbol- 
izes "With  malic"  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all"— those  are 
the  words  of  a  mortal  man  who  prepared  himself  for  legendhood. 
When  he  sprke  them,  he  had  bested  his  political  enomies  and  was 
In  si-'ht  of  a  military  uiumph  such  as  conquerors  have  often  rloatrd 
over"  But  he  did  not  gloat,  not  the  man  Lincoln.  "I  6^a!l  do 
nothing  through  malice."  said  he;  "what  I  deal  with  Is  loo  vast  for 
mrlicc "  "I  have  rot  willlnftly  planted  a  thorn  In  any  man's 
bosom."  That  attitude  It  Is  which  renders  principles  safe  for 
mankind.  ,  .   ,       ,      ,    _ 

Any  principle,  be  It  even  so  creat  as  the  Federal  principle  of  value, 
drips  blood  when  held  by  fanatics. 

In  our  time  for  instance.  Adolf  Hitler  has  himself.  In  deference 
to  a  prlnc'ple  not  vhoUv  dissimilar,  resorted  to  stich  a  frenzy  of 
lolk'ness  as  to  choke  friends  and  drawn  out  the  cries  of  all  save 
tyccphants.  Unity  Is  a  foreboding  ideal  If  a  sadist  invoke  it.  And- 
sadism  may  b"  of  the  conscience  as  well  as  of  the  spleen.  Nor  is 
comradeship,  anv  more  than  Germanic  folk  folly,  a  lure  to  the 
knowing  wh-n  the  spirit  of  it  be  lirandlshed  like  a  sword  by  a  cruel 
pea'^nt'  raised  to  all  power.  As  Increment  of  such  Inverted  value. 
St-l^n's  Comrade  Trot.-ky  "sulks  now  In  his  tenets";  and  "comrades 
without  number  lie  even  mere  still  In  premature  pravcs  .      .    , 

A  union  created  by  such  men  yields  also,  by  our  Federal  principle. 
Its  increment  of  value  and  of  power.  But  It  Is  power  malevolent; 
It  is  value  mostly  in  reverse.  Leaders  who  In  private  are  not  mag- 
nanimous create  as  they  load  forth  a  social  power  for  Infinite  ill. 
Find  us  a  recipe  for  generosity,  therefore,  and  you  give  us  pro- 
tection against  the  power  of  our  own  principle  of  value.  It  Is 
not  easy  to  find,  for  no  principle  is  proof  against  perverse  carriers. 
I  would  myself.  In  an  oversocialized  generation,  sot  great  stead 
upon  Lincoln  s  love  of  solitude  as  one  secret  of  his  generosity. 
Jefferson's  preachment  against  urban  aggregation  and  Lincoln  s 
practice  of  the  lonely  life  unite  to  suggest  to  us  that  genuine  In- 
dividualism arises  out  of  benign  Individuality.  Individuality  as 
counterpart  of  sociality.  Is  a  function  of  replenishment.  Little 
men  descend  to  meet,  and  the  sociality  that  arises  from  the  meeting 
Is  of  the  value  of  mob  meanness.  Big  men  meet  to  ascend,  and 
from  such  meeting  arises  the  finest  value  of  life. 

Brcad^vay— we  might  also  apply  It  to  Main  Street— has  been  de- 
fined as  a  place  "where  people  spend  money  they  haven't  earned  to 
buy  thlnes  they  don  t  need  to  impress  people  they  don  t  like. 
Ard  nice  as  company  is  for  those  who  need  company  to  counter- 
balance previous  solitude,  un.seasonal  -neLiliborltis"  can  raise  a 
laglng  temperature  in  the  gentlest  soul.  As  the  Negro  pott,  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar,  has  It: 

'•There  is  a  heaven,  forever,  day  by  day. 

The  upward  longing  of  my  soul  doth  tell  me  so. 
Tliere  is  a  hell,  I'm  quite  as  stire;  for  pray. 

If  there  were  not.  where  would  my  neighbors  go? 
The  ar-gres5ions  of  too  much  gregarlousnesa  are  often  purged 
away  through  strategic  withdrawal;  and  then  the  soul,  strong  w  th 
the  streneth  of  hunger,  rises  to  meet  other  souls  ard  to  make  with 
them  in  gladness  the  mightiest  value  we  know,  "^'^hty  for  weal  or 
for  woe.  Solitude  may  or  may  not  be  a  specific  for  generosity^  but 
it  Is  certainly  es.-ential  in  preparation  for  the  lonely  lue  of  the 
legendary;  but  from  It  create  Fate — 

•     •     •     can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man. 
Nurslings  of  Immortality. 

TIM     LINCOLN      LTCEND      AS      PER,MANn*T     CtTARDLAN      OF     THE      FCDCRAL 

Pr.INCIPLE 

Majestic  In  its  lonely  grandeur,  the  Lincoln  legend  unites  power 
enough  and  perfecUon  fcuough  to  insure  perpetuity  of   the  >ears 


for  the  American  dream.  We  cannot  wholly  apree.  therefore,  with 
a  recent  reviewer  of  Sandburg's  Lincoln  In  the  remarks  that  what 
America  m.ost  needs  today  is  "Abe  Lincoln  as  he  was.  not  us  a  folk 
hero."  Lot  us  say  rather  that  America  needs  both  the  Lincoln 
person  and  the  Lincoln  personage,  but  the  personage  the  more 
Wiser  than  our  sophisticated  critic  were  the  grateful  Negroes  of 
Lincoln's  own  time  who  identified  him  with  "de  great  Messiah." 
with  "Uncle  Sam."  Product  of  our  collective  aspiration,  the 
martvred  Lincoln  has  Indeed  become  our  best  "Uncle  Sam."  "Massa 
Llnkiim."  as  the  glad  Negroes  conceived  It,  "he  be  eberywhere.  He 
knows  eberytlilng     He  walk  de  earf  like  de  Lord. ' 

Tliat  spiritual  John  Henry  of  our  Joint  imagination  is  the  Lincoln 
we  most  ne*d  E\'ery  peneiation  can.  and  in  large  measure  does, 
produce  its  living  Lincolns.  So  much  Is  this  so  that  no  genuine 
Democrat  has  to  wonder  with  Lincoln's  law  partner.  Herndon, 
"that  from  such  restricted  and  unp.omislng  opportunities  li*  early 
life.  Mr.  Lincoln  grew  into  the  great  man  he  was"  Lincolns  con- 
tinue to  arise,  like  the  Ullnolsan.  from  the  common  i:)eople;  and 
they  are  nurtured  Into  power  and  perfected  in  wisdom  by  every  ma- 
turing crisis  But  it  takes  the  sustained  travail  of  the  generations, 
of  black  and  white,  of  rich  and  poor,  of  learned  and  unlearned— the 
sustained  travail  of  the  generation  to  bring  to  birth  a  folk  hero 
like  this  living  legend  of  our  hi  torlc  Lincoln.  Men  hardly  dare 
to  disrespect  the  deities  which  th.Mr  own  creative  Imaginations 
have  cooperated  in  calling  from  the  vasty  deeps  of  chars. 

Such  supermortal  heroes  have  been  nurtured  upon  the  pathos  of 
a  people.  Grown  great  upon  the  vitamins  of  moral  hope,  they 
make  great  a  people  who  have  given  to  them  their  own  greatness, 
leading  the  people  bravely  forwaid  to  each  successive  rendezvotis 
with  destiny.  Such  as  these,  and  these  such  alone,  harmonize 
democracy's  Insistence  tipon  rtide  equality  with  Its  need  for  Invidi- 
ous but  exemplary  perfection.  "Let  us  believe  as  in  the  days  of 
our  youth."  said  the  early  Lincoln,  "that  Wa'^hlngton  was  spotless; 
It  makes  human  nature  better  to  believe  that  •  •  •  human 
perfection  is  possible." 

Hainan  j-erfcction  Is  possible.  Indeed,  but  only  through  the  purg- 
ing discipline  of  death.  Promoted  to  the  purity  cf  legend,  with 
hardly  a  speck  of  mortality  loft  to  dull  his  radinnce.  Lincoln's  life 
Is  now  the  embodiment  of.  and  his  career  the  irradiation  of.  pure 
principle.  And  of  all  social  principles,  the  Federal  is  the  highest 
and  best,  for  It  turns  the  unearned  Increment  of  our  national  unity 
back  to  enrich  the  lives  of  humblest  citizens  through  the  lowly 
means  of  politics.  Such  a  principle  adcls  so  nearly  up  to  enlight- 
ened religion  at  its  best  that  It  did  not  seem  Inappropriate,  nor 
does  it  now.  for  the  greatest  preacher  in  Lincoln's  America  to 
preside  while  Lincoln,  our  martyred  brother  of  common  du.st.  put  off 
this  mortal  veil  to  take  upon  himself  the  shining  raiment  cf  living 
legend. 

Let  the  words  of  his  Investment  come  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
This  is  but  poetic  Justice.  It  was  Boechers  sermon  that  Lincoln 
heard  that  Sunday  80  years  pgo.  It  was  Beecher's  pulpit  that  was 
originally  intended  to  be  the  forum  for  the  Cocper  Union  lecture. 
It  was  Beecher's  church  that  was  actually  the  financial  beneficiary 
of  the  address  which  we  celebrate  tonight.  It  was  Beecher's  sister, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  made  Uncle  Tom,  the  slave,  immortal. 
Let  her  brother  speak  the  sacred  words  that  raise  the  Great  Emanci- 
pate- to  the  like  Immortality  of  all  that's  nobly  imaginative. 

"And  now,"  rises  Beecher's  prophetic  and  priestly  voice  at  the 
canonization  of  "Honest  Abe"  into  Pather  Abraham  of  the  ages, 
"and  now  the  martyr  is  moving  in  triumphal  march,  mightier  than 
when  alive.  The  Nation  rises  up  at  every  s-tage  of  his  coming. 
Cities  and  States  are  his  pallbearers,  and  the  cannon  speaks  the 
hours  with  solemn  prcgres.sion.  Dead,  dead.  dead,  he  j'ct  speaketh. 
Is  Washington  dead?  •  •  •  Is  any  man  that  was  ever  fit  to  live 
dead''  Disenthralled  of  flesh,  risen  to  the  unobstructed  sphere  where 
passion  never  comes,  he  begins  his  illimitable  woik.  His  life  Is  new 
grafted  upon  the  Infinite  and  will  be  fruitful  as  no  earthly  life 
can  be." 

Men  and  women  of  Cooper  Union  and  of  the  Nation,  shall  we.  too, 
rot  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  shall  we, 
too  not  ciare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  It? 

That  would  be  to  relive  In  our  lives  the  life  of  Lincoln  and  to 
pass  en  untarnished  this  Nation's  most  magnificent  legend. 

Veterans'  Statistics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  12, 1940 


STATI^^TTCS  COMPIIFJD  BY  MTLL'^RD  W    RICE.  NATIONAL  LEO- 
ISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  VETERANS  OF  FOREiaN 

WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  "VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  I  wi.sh  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  some   very   interesting   and   iUuminating   statistics 
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Faith  In  America 


servient  Congress,  who  demands  for  himself  In  the  name  of  emer- 
gency vast  powers  which  he  is  never  willing  to  surrender,  what  has 
Kprnrnp  nt  thp  faith  In  the  balance  of  nowers  unon  which  our  con- 
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which  were  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
tetration  end  compiled  by  Millard  W.  Rice,  national  legisla- 
Uve  rf  prfsfntative  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

These  cold  flfrure*.  which  show  the  cost  of  war  in  human 
li\T3  and  dollars  and  cents,  constitute  an  eloquent  argument 
for  peace,  as  well  as  much  valuable  inlormation  on  many 
phases  of  veteraivs*  affairs. 

1  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  veterans  of 
the  World  War  arc  dying  at  the  rate  of  88  per  average  day. 
That  i£  an  arpalUng  diath  rat«  for  men  whose  average  age  is 
now  only  47  years.  It  also  should  be  remembered  tliat  these 
vetfrftns  v^ere  pronounced  physically  perfect  when  they  were 
Inducted  in'o  the  armed  service  in  1917-18. 

The  compilation  by  Mr.  Rice  follows: 

~~"~'~-^-    ^  VTTr.tAN  STATTSTTCS  AS  OF  JUICZ  30.    1939 

4  791  172  Mrved  Jn  United  Sta'o*  armed  forces  during  World  War. 
4  IR5  230  afrrwl  in  Army.  2  059  629  oversca-s. 

531  268  serred  In  Navy.  6fl  289  in  United  SlaUs  Marine  Corps,  and 
e4n.'>  !n  Coast  Ouard.  ab<:ut  50  pef-cnt  oversea*. 
23  »0«.57e  regUter-d  for  tl.e  Bciective  draft. 

2  810J8*  w«»  mduclfd  afur  draft  btlectlon. 

aS0.a40  ««i«  dJacbarged  ftuin  iho  draft  after  being  called. 

10.250  Army  men  di^cnorably  discharged. 

130  103  tot&l  deaths. 

88  347  were  killed    37.M1  Army.  1.460  Marines,  and  356  Na\-y- 

13  ei9  died  ol  wounds;   12  934  Arn.y    1  >X»7  Marines,  and  58  Navy. 

&3J346  wfxe  combat  deaths;   60.475  Army.  2,157  Marines,  and  414 

*'*75  460  died  of  diseases:  62.670  Army.  304  Marines,  and  12.466  Navy. 

1.291  died  Of  other  causes. 

116  deaths  now  occur  each  averape  day  Ririong  war  veterans:  88 
Wcrld  War.  22  Spauksh  American  War.  5  Civil  War  veterans,  and  1 

°20^!325  wounded,  not  mortally:   193.611  Army.  7.714  Marines. 

•42  072  World  War   veterans— Jess  than  0  percent   of   all— receive 

•omDeUMitlou  for  srrvic«-connected  dlsabUitles:  44.213  on  temporary 

nartlal  ratm>;s.   1  8U  on  temporary  total  raCm^s;  2G3.055  en  perma- 

blnt  parUal  rating:^,  and  32.091  (or  9  38  percent  of  ail)  on  permanent 

*'*25^  ^I'^Vt  of  all  service-connected  disabled  World  War  veterans 
wcelve  le«  than  »20:  55  percent  le.-4i  than  $30.  65  percent  less 
than  MO  75  pero-nt  less  than  $50:  and  CO  percent  less  than  $60 
on  mcnth  cimpenwitlon.  90  percent  l^ss  than  touU  coin pe  115:1 1 ion; 
and  only  9  91  percent  receive  compensation  for  total  disabUltles; 
an  •vera*:*'  »«  i"  »'»  ^'^  •^0  2-1  p«  r  monia 

52  936  World  War  veterans  receive  pensions  of  W  or  »30  per  mouth 
for    p«-:marieni    total    non-service-corait-cted    dl.sabilitles. 

34  IR6   disabled    Regulurs   receive    pensions    averaging   •21.91    per 

month  , 

3  616  Civil  War  veterans  were  receiving  pensions. 
2  525  Indian  war  veterans  were  receiving  pensions. 

165  710  SpanUh-Amerlcim  War.  PhUlpplue  Insurrectlcn.  and 
Boxer  Kebelllon  veterans  were  receiving  penslotis  averaging  $52.48 

^^l.Mj" emergency    World    War   officers    were    receiving    retirement 

154  512  •er>  Ice-connected  death  claims  have  been  allowed;  99.822 
are  now  active  .      .    ^  # 

99  822  deceased  World  War  veterans,  who  died  by  reason  of 
«rvice-conuected  disabilities,  provide  pensions  for  29.070  widows. 
34.521  children,  and  82.398  parent.s. 

1'230  det7asrd  servicr-connocted  World  ^  ar  veterans,  who  died 
by  "reason  if  some  other  disability,  provide  pen--«lona  for  1035C 
widows  ajxl  19.500  children,  at  average  monthly  payment  oX  $29.21 

55  as-'  deceased  Soanlh-Amerlcan  War  veterans  provide  pensions 
lor  53  3->2  widows.  8  378  ihUdren.  and  466  parents. 

4.251  deceased  I".d;.^n  war  veterans  provide  pensions  for  4  207 
widows.  76  children    Hnd  7  o-hers  et  cat 

67  915  decta-sed  Civil  War  veterans  provide  pensions  for  55.665 
widi'vvs  and  2.449  children 

166  widows  of  Mex  can  War    (1848)    veterarv-:   reoeivins   pensions. 

1  deceased  War  of  1812  veteran  provides  pentjon  for  one  daughter. 
218621    veterana    rrcel^•ed    hoepital    treatment    last    fiscal    year; 

63.861  on  June  30.  1939.  ,     »    «       , 

28  585    veterans    were    adoUtted    for    dcmlcUlary    care    last    fiscal 

year:    15  426   ren^alnlng    on    Jur.e    30.    1939.    of    whom    14,058    were 

World  War  veterans  (1*  195  ncn  service  connected). 

48.527   were  World   War   veterans:    10.443   service   connected   and 

37  016  nonscrvlce  connected  and  1  068  others. 

2  848  were  other  war  veteru,r..s.  rj.486  dis.kbled  Regul.nrs:  37  Allied 
veterans;    106  were  C.  C.  C.  and  W.  P.  A.  employeos;   and   113  nus- 

cell-inev^us.  '  ^      .        ^  ,     , 

31.216  were  N.  P.  patients.   17  922  general  mediaJ  and  surgical 

patients,  and  4,979  wore  TB  patients 

71  124  bcda:    54.779  hoi^pttal  and   16.345  domiciliary.  In   84  V.   A. 

facilities.  .  .^^     ^, 

2  748  beds  In  other  C»cvtrnn>ent  hospitals  (Anny.  1.100;  Navy, 
1.063;  Public  Health  Service.  4dii;  and  Interior  Department.  86). 


38  169  veterans  were   under   guardianship. 

4.113.041   applications  for  adjusted  compen.satlon.   Involving  $3,- 

764  118.82456.  ,        „.  ,     t 

4.500,000  World  War  veterans  applied  for  War  Rlik  Insurance. 
Invnlvln?  $39  000.000  000. 

604.6<«6  Gcvemmont  life-insurance  policies  In  force  with  face 
val'io  of  $2.567. 1'i3.628. 

$62  325.101  74  received  In  premiums  during  year. 

$8,391,682.64  paid  out  In  dividends  during  year  to  409.760  policy 
holdor:-* 

1  315  737  World  War  veterans  are  now  le?s  than  45  years  01  a£;e; 
1  823  976  between  45  and  50;  840,282  between  50  and  60;  2.725.283 
more   than   45:    901307   more   than   50;    61.025  more   than   60,    and 

21.729  more  than  65  .    .        v.      .    «  r. 

4  041.020  living  Wcrld  War  veterans  new  constitute  about  3.2 
perctnt  of  the  total  populatlcn;  about  5.54  percent  ol  total  adult 
population:  about  43  percent  ol  adult  population  betv/een  40  and 
60  years  of  ape. 

$557  078.000  appropriation  to  Veterans'  Administration  for  year 
ending  June  30.  1940,  Is  only  about  6.05  percent  of  all  Federal 
apprcpriaticcs  for  year. 

$23,466,000,000  has  been  expended  bocaire  ol  rehef  to  veterans 
and  their  dep.-ndents  since  Nation  was  founded,  which,  however. 
is  only  abcut  13  percent  cf  the  grand  total  ol  all  Federal  expendi- 
tures ol  abcut  $176,000,000,000. 
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Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF  TEXAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESEXTATR'ES 
Monday.  February  12,  1940 


LETTER   FROM   WILL  CLAYTON.   OP  HOUSTON.   TEX. 


Mr.  TIIOMAS  of  Tcxa":;.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter  that  I  have 
this  day  rt?ceived  from  Mr.  Will  Clayton,  of  Houston,  advo- 
cating the  continuance  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

Ml-.  Clayton's  intimate  knoiK-lcclge  of  International  trade. 
based  upon  many  years  of  active  experience,  places  him  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  the  subject.  Therefore, 
it  strikes  me  that  his  thoughts  are  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

EoxjsTON,  Tex..  February  9.  1940. 
Hon.  Albfrt  Thoma-s. 

House  Ofice  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Albert:   Practically  all  our  cotton  exports  go  to  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

With  three-fourths  of  that  hemisphere  at  war  and  the  other  cne- 
lourth  preparing  for  war,  the  luture  ol  the  American  cotton  export 
trade  Icoks  bad 

The  first  few  month.s  of  war  broi'.ght  a  great  rxish  of  btiylnt!  ol 
American  cotton  but  for  a  month  now  such  buying  has  practically 
cea«ed. 

Dofs  It  not  stand  to  reason  that  our  export  cotton  trade  will,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  go  thi"  way  of  our  export  tobacco  busines.«? 
Every  forel"n  country,  whether  at  war  or  preparing  for  war.  needs 
It's  precious  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  thlr>ps  mow  e5«:entlal  to  them 
than  our  cotton.  They  can  buy  cotton  from  50  other  countries — 
countries  that  will  take  manufactured  goods  In  payment,  thus 
efTectlng  an  exchange  ol  goods  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing 
carso  lor  ships  both  ways. 

Most  of  the  ships  that  come  to  our  Gtilf  pcrts  for  cotton  these 
day?  come  In  ballast — ships  wor*h  $1000  a  day  a*^  charter. 
Countries  at  war  or  preparing  for  war  live  on  their  capital. 
They   are  sending   us  their   gold   and   hquldatlng   ihelr   balances 
and  securities. 

vrh&l  will  they  do  lor  dollars  when  the^e  things  are  all  gone? 
Is   It   not   clear  that   we   must   take   more  ol  their  gocds   11   we 
expoct    them   to   buy   our   cotton,   lard,   tobacco.   automobUcs.    and 
other  surplus  commodities? 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  throw  the  tariJT  back  Into  politics. 
We   have   had   over   a  century's   experience   with   political   tarlfl 
making  and  we  know  what  it  means. 

May  I  aoOc  that  you  ponder  these  matters  carefully  and  vote  and 
wori  for  the  exten5lon  ol  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wnx   Cl-ATTON. 


Faith  In  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   lNm.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    STYLES  BRIDGES.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  Lincoln  Day  din- 
ner under  au;>pice.s  of  the  Republicans  of  eastern  Indiana,  in 
the  Masonic  Tempre  at  Muncie,  Ind..  Friday  evening.  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1940: 

We  arc  approaching  a  day  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Americans  because 
the  man  whose  birth  it  marks  symbolizes  so  much  cf  the  American 
ideal  If  there  was  one  outstanding  characteristic  of  Lincoln,  it 
was  his  love  of  humanliy  and  his  faith  In  mankind,  without  which 
the  democratic  ideal  loses  its  Justification.  If  there  was  one  source 
of  his  strength  and  courage  in  those  dark  days  when  the  Nation, 
torn  by  civil  war.  threatened  to  be  rent  asunder,  it  was  his  faith 
in  the  American  people  and  m  the  great  Nation  that,  united  as  one. 
they  would  build.  Today,  when  the  democratic  faith  has  faltered 
and"  Its  Ideals  have  crumbled  all  about  us.  when  Americans  them- 
selves are  disheartened  and  divided,  more  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Civil  War  do  we  in  these  United  States  need  a  reaffirmation 
of  that  faith,  and  the  courage  and  unity  it  brings. 

Lincoln  loved  man  tecause  he  believed  in  him.  In  his  funda- 
mental goodness  and  in  his  untold  possibilities.  He  brllevcd  in 
freedom  not  onlv  as  ihe  right  of  man  but  as  es-sential  to  his 
dignity  But  what  has  become  of  that  faith  In  recent  years? 
Today  we  are  told  that  man  has  reached  the  peak  of  achievement 
through  individual  Initiative,  energy,  talent,  and  hard  work,  and 
th-Tt  henceforth  pro<?reJs  must  be  measured  not  by  what  the  indi- 
vidual can  attain  lindrr  the  Government  but  what  the  Govern- 
ment does  for  the  Indivldunl.  We  are  told  that  many  millions  of 
our  citizens  will  never  again  be  able  to  find  g.ilnful  employment 
and  rise  through  their  :}wn  abilities.  Where  Is  the  faith  of  Amer- 
icans in  thrmt-elves  ani  in  their  possibilities?  What  has  become 
of  the  undaunted  courage  that  led  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  on  to  new  conquest.*^?  Todav  vast  groups  of  our  citizens  regard 
one  another  with  suspicion  and  distrust:  yes.  even  as  enemies. 
What  has  become  cf  the  mutual  respect  and  tcleranre  which  made 
America  the  most  classless  country  In  the  wcrld  and  the  unity 
without  which  there  ct  n  be  no  progress? 

One  of  the  reasons  lor  this  lack  of  faith  has  been  that  It  was 
lacking  in  men  in  hlg  1  public  office,  for  the  doctrines  they  have 
preached  have  tended  to  destroy  It  in  others.  That  is  a  terrible 
Indictment  But  what  else  can  be  said  when  a  President  of  the 
United  States  brands  entire  classes  of  our  citizens  as  "Tcries"  and 
-copperheads  ■  when  he  boasts  that  they  met  their  "malch"  In  his 
first  admini.«-tratlcn  and  warns  that  they  will  meet  their  -'master- 
di:ring  his  second  term  of  office? 

Thus  we  have  an  ad  nlnistratlon  which  apparently  regards  bual- 
nes-'men  as  a  group  as  criminals  unless  they  can  prove  themselves 
Innocent  Thus  the  r.gld  restrictions  and  consistent  discrimina- 
tion acainst  them  by  the  countless  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Thu>  we  heard  the  theory  of  a  Presidential  •mandate"  under  which 
the  people  in  their  blind  faith  were  supposed  to  have  surrendered 
to  him  the  power  to  dc   as  he  wished. 

Without  this  faith  in  the  cli:zcn.  there  can  be  no  faith  in  our 
form  of  rcprctentaUve  government  as  provided  by  our  Constitu- 
tion Lincoln  believer  in  democracy,  as  did  the  founders  of  our 
Government  because  ne  believed  that  men  were  capable  cf  self- 
government  He  believed,  as  did  they,  in  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  of  cur  constlutlonal  system  as  a  healthy  check  to  guard 
against  the  encroachment   ol   government   upon   the   lives   of   the 

Lincoln  once  enum?rated  the  various  ways  in  which  a  Chief 
Executive  might  seek  to  influence  legislation.  But  he  declared  him- 
self against  the  "use  of  any  cf  these  means  by  the  Executive  to 
control  the  legislation  of  the  country."  adding  that  "Coiigress 
should  originate  as  well  as  perfect  Its  measures  free  from  external 

Lincoln  he'.ieved  In  "obedience  and  respect  for  the  Judicial  de- 
partment of  government.  Its  decisions  on  constitutional  questions, 
when  fullv  settled,  should  control  not  only  the  particular  case 
dec:ded  but  the  general  policy  of  the  country,  subject  to  be  dis- 
turbed cnlv  hv  amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  provided  in  that 
Instrument  itself.     More  than  this  would  be  revolution. 

Lincoln  referred  in  his  first  inaugural  address  to  "my  rightfiU 
masters,  the  American  people." 

The  pre-^ent  President  of  the  United  States  Is  most  eloquent  in 
proclaiming  his  devotion  to  democracy.  But  when  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive seeks  IP  bend  the  Jud:clary  to  his  will  by  packing  the  Supreme 
Cc\irt  and  10  ram  "must"  legUilatlon  down  the  throat  ol  a  suh- 


servlent  Congress,  who  demands  for  himself  In  the  name  of  emer- 
gency vast  powers  which  he  Is  never  willing  to  surrender,  what  has 
become  of  the  faith  In  the  balance  of  powers  upon  which  our  con- 
stitutional system  rests?  When  attempts  are  made  to  "purge"  rep- 
resentatives "of  the  people:  when  It  Is  argued  that  Congress  can- 
not be  trusted  to  exercise  its  constltiitlonal  control  over  our  cur- 
rency because  it  will  surrender  this  power  to  Wall  Street;  when  it 
is  charged  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  ratify  treaties  since  it  would  turn  this  constitutional  duty 
Into  a  lofrrcUing  contest:  when  a  President  talk^  of  the  possibility  of 
the  United  States  helng  "bought"  by  the  telegrams  of  their  con- 
stituents, what  confidence  Is  shown  In  either  the  representatives  or 
the  people  by  whom  they  were  elected?  Actions  such  as  these 
speak  louder  than  volumes  of  protestations. 

With  .so  little  faith  in  the  American  citizen,  with  so  little  faith 
In  our  constitutional  processes  of  govtrnmont.  no  administration 
could  be  expected  to  demonstrate  any  great  confidence  In  a  system 
of  private  economy  A  free  economy,  like  representative  govern- 
ment, is  based  on  "faith  In  men  to  rise  through  their  own  abilities 
and  to  cooperate  with  others  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  cf 
all.  The  purpose  of  government  under  nich  a  system  Is  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  the  freedom  which  It  affords.  Lincoln  believed  In  a 
system  of  private  economy  as  the  only  system  which,  by  permitting 
private  property,  afforded  men  a  reward  for  tlieir  'abors  and  the 
opportunity  to  ri.se.  American  prepress  during  the  less  than  2 
centuries  of  our  life  as  a  nation  has  demcnstrated  Its  success  far 
beyond  the  expectations  or  dreams  of  mt  n. 

One  of  the  manifestaticns  of  the  present  lack  of  faith  In  the 
abilltv  of  men  to  continue  to  go  forward  under  a  free  economy,  to 
conquer  the  problems  of  the  vast  Industrial  civlllzatlcn  they  have 
created.  Is  the  argument  that  the  very  progress  which  men  have  in 
labor-saving  devices  has  put  them  out  of  work  The  President 
himself  voiced  this  theorv  in  his  annup.1  message  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  to  the  Congress  when  he  declared,  "We  have  not  yet 
found  a  way  to  employ  the  surplus  of  our  labor  which  the  efficiency 
of  cur  industrial  proccs^^es  have  created. '  He  added,  "To  face  the 
task  of  finding  Jobs  faster  than  Invention  can  take  them  away  Is 
not  defeatism." 

It  was  the  same  belief  that  men  by  their  creative  genius  throw 
themselves  out  of  work  that  led  a  Mcmb?r  of  Congress  to  introduce 
a  Joint  resolution  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
"investigate  the  dosirabllity  and  practicability  of  taxing  the  use  of 
labor-.savlng  and  labor-di.splaclng  machinery." 

The  theory  is  not  new;  indeed.  It  may  be  ancient.  We  know 
that  In  England,  during  the  1850's.  irate  British  workers  threw  their 
wcx)den  shoes  into  weaving  machines  which  they  l^elieved  had  cost 
tl.em  their  Jobs.  Yet  within  a  few  yran;  this  invention  made  pos- 
sible not  only  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  workers  but 
actually  the  employment  of  a  gre.iter  proportion  of  the  growing 
population  by  the  weaving  industry  than  ever  before. 

The  same  story  has  been  repeated  in  Intlustry  after  industry.  And 
still  there  are  those  who  fail  to  see  that  labor-saving  machinery, 
by  lowering  the  cost  of  production,  lowers  the  cost  to  the  buyer, 
and  that  this,  by  resulting  in  greater  consumption  and  thus  greater 
demand,  increases  the  number  of  men  needed  to  produce  and 
distribute  these  goods. 

In  the  50  years  preceding  1930  our  American  population  increased 
218  percent,  but  the  number  of  people  gainfully  employed  rose 
291  percent.  In  1900  many  people  beg^^n  to  worry  because  of  our 
rapid  industrialization  and"  mechanization.  That  year  a  little  over 
38  percent  of  our  total  population  was  gainfully  employed.  In 
1930  40  7  porcent  cf  our  people  were  engaged  in  gainful  employ- 
ment Tlie  United  States  ccnsu.'^  figures  demonstrate  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  gainfully  emploved  has  steadily  Increased  with  the 
Introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery.  During  those  30  years  our 
population  increased  47.000.000.  but  20.OCO.000  new  Jobs  were  created. 
It  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  for  Instance,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  electric  refri'^erators  threw  men  out  of  work  in  the  ice  busi- 
ness Yet  14  years  ago  there  were  some  200.000  electric  refrigera- 
tors selling  at  around  $400  apiece  Today  there  are  over  2.000  000 
in  use  .selling  at  an  average  of  $163  Today  the  new  Industry 
employs  twice  as  many  as  the  old.  but— bolieve  it  or  not— United 
States  census  figures  show  that,  between  1920  and  1930,  the  number 
of  Ice  dealers  increased  from  8.000  to  over  19.000  And.  moreover, 
the  latest  figures  prove  that  more  Ice  boxes  are  being  manufactured 
today  than  before  the  electric  refriRcrator  was  Introduced 

Ariother  surprising  example  is  the  case  of  the  dial  telephone. 
In  1921  2  7  percent  of  the  phones  of  the  Bell  :ystem  were  of  the 
dial  type.  By  1930  this  had  risen  to  30  percent.  Yet  the  number 
of  telephone  calls  doubled  and  the  number  of  telephone  operators 
Increased  from  190.000  to  249.000.  according  to  the  1930  census. 
The  number  of  telegraph  and  telephone  linemen  almost  doubled. 
Bell  Co  officials  declare  that  the  census  this  year  will  show  that  the 
number  of  employees  has  Increased  by  the  same  ratio  In  the  last 

I  have  gone  Into  this  matter  at  some  length,  not  with  any  pur- 
pose cf  advocating  labor-saving  machinery  but  simply  because  the 
new  dealers  from  the  outset  have  used  it  to  frighten  the  American 
people   to  give  them  a  sense  of  utter  futility  about  life. 

Fellow  Republicans,  labor-saving  devices  are  not  the  caxise  of  our 
uncmp'.ovmcnt.     The  basic  cau.=e  Is  political. 

Yet  today  reforms  have  been  aimed  not  at  the  revival  of  our  system 
cf  private  economy  but  at  the  gradual  substitution  of  an  economy 
planned  and  directed  from  Washington.  Today  the  Government 
Supports  millions  of  the  unemployed  and  does  nothing  to  make  pos- 
sible their  return  to  private  industry  Today  Government  spending 
takes  the  place  of  private  spending,  while  vast  stores  of  Idle  capital 
are    discouraged   rather    than    aided    In   investment   In   productive 
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tread  In  the  footsteps  rf  any  predecessor  however   lllu-trlous      It    1    Now  It   appears  that   some,   at   least    who   "dvocatc  the   ending   of 
tb^rfrs   nnd    turns   foV  distinct.,  n   and.   If   t>cs6ible.   It   will   have   It        relations  believe  thit  this  gesture  will.  In  some  s'nillw.  mysterlcxis 
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tnUfprae*-  which  would  reemplcy  thoee  out  ct  work  and  create  a 
higher  (Standard  of  living  for  all  of  our  people  T<xlay  Government 
employment  and  Government  credit— raised  by  opprpfv  ive  taxation 
of  the  citizena  of  today  and  nM:klesa  borrowing  fmm  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow — are  used  in  din-ci  competition  with  the  businesses  and 
liKlUAtries  by  which  the  Vtt>t  majority  of  the  American  pecple  live 
As  this  compeutlon  has  spread  ever  further,  the  Government  has 
gained  an  ever -Increasing  control  over  banking,  investment  and 
credit,  either  takinn  the  place  of  private  enterprise  or  forcir^  it  out 
of  buatiu':>6  throuKh  competition  in  Geld  after  fieJd 

Thla  huA  not  happened  by  accident,  ncr  waii  it  the  inevitable  con- 
■e(]iietK-e  of  Government  aid   to  the   needy   In   time  of   depression 
Rather  it  waa  the  deMberute  plan  of  left-wing  new  dertlcr?  Inm  the 
beginning      Years  a^n  Mr    Rexford  G    Tugweil.  one  of  the  KUiding 
cpirtU  of  the  first  brain  trust,  declared: 

"BtialneiB  wUl  logically  be  re<iuired  to  disappear  Thl?  is  net  an 
CTerata'.emer.t  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  It  is  literally  meant.  •  •  • 
Natliinal  planning  implies  guidance  of  capititl  uses  •  •  •  Npw 
Industries  will  not  Ju«t  hapi>en  as  the  automobile  industry  d:d;  they 
v.ll  have  to  be  foreseen,  tc  be  argued  for.  ♦  •  •  or  .<fem  prob- 
ably desirable  features  of  the  whole  economy  before  they  c-.m  be 
entered  upon  •  •  '  It  woiiid  l>e  comparatively  easy  to  dynamite 
the  industrial  system." 

Here  is  not  only  a  repudiation  of  the  American  way  of  progress 
but  a  prrpofal  of  dellb<  rate  satxDtage 

More  recently  the  Aatistunt  Secrrtary  of  State.  A,  A  Berlo.  Jr  . 
testified  Utst  year  b*f(  re  the  Temporary  National  Economics 
Committee 

■'Brletiy  the  Government  will  have  to  enter  into  the  direct  financ- 
ing of  activities  now  suppced  to  be  private,  and  a  continuance  of 
that  direct  f\nancin»<  must  l>e  inevitably  that  the  Government  ulti- 
mately *Ul  control  and  own  these  aciivitus  •  •  •  Over  a  period 
of  years  the  Ccverntnent  will  gradually  come  to  own  most  of  the 
prixlurtlve  plant*  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  The  country  will 
prubabiy  be  dtx-idmg  in  the  next  few  years  whether  the  Government 
ought  not  to  own.  directly  or  mdirectiy  part  of  the  national  plants. 
fUch  as  railioads.  elertric-power  and  nmierul  retources:  and  the 
Temporary  National  Economics  Ccmralttce  may  give  us  a  final 
•n^^wer      *     •     •" 

In  fairness  to  him,  Mr  Berle  waa  not  advocatin?  He  was  simply 
giving  a  frank  statement  of  what  Is  going  on. 

The  Issue  Is  clearly  defined  -whether  America  is  to  be  transformed 
Into  st^me  form  of  state  capitalism  or  socialism,  call  It  what  you 
will,  controlled  and  owned  body  and  soul  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  whether  our  system  of  private  economy  is  to  be  revived 
It  Is  a  part  of  the  technique  of  left-wing  new  dealers  to  us;'  the 
Temporary  National  Ec<Miomlc  Committee  as  a  means  of  building 
up  their  case  against  businef^  and  In  favor  of  Government  owner- 
ship and  control 

In  the  Investigations  made  by  the  Committee,  complete  control 
cf  the  hearings  rest  with  one  of  the  six  departments  nnd  commis- 
sions rrpreaente<l  on  the  Committee  among  them  the  Stcuritles 
and  Exchant;e  Cummisylon.  The  solection  of  witnesses  and  the 
conduct  of  their  examination  rests  with  them  The  witness  may 
not  submit  anv  prepared  statement  of  facts  except  with  the 
express  permlssi.  n  of  the  agency  conducting  the  hearing — which 
In  many  cases  seems  to  regard  Itself  as  the  prosecutor  in  the  ca.-e — ■ 
or  of  the  Committee  Itself  He  may  not  Ije  examined  or  cross- 
examined  by  his  own  lawyer,  but  must  confine  himself  to  answer- 
ing questions  of  the  counsel  of  the  Government  agency  In  charge 
or  of  the  Committee  The  one-sldednesa  of  such  a  procedure  is 
clearly  evident 

Tlie  Committees  chief  aversion  Is  the  Insurance  business  Dur- 
ing the  heaflnts,  no  opp<ir*tinUy  has  been  lest  to  cast  asp>ersions 
upon  the  life-insurance  business  and  to  insinuate — as  the  New  Deal 
has  done  In  so  many  other  lastances— that  It  must  be  evil  because 
of  Its  sue 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  vinder«tfxxl  as  being  opposed  to  a 
serious  study  of  our  economic  structure  cr  any  major  phase  of  It. 
But  I  am  convinced,  and  In  view  uf  what  I  have  seen  and  ex- 
perienced In  Wa.vhlngton  I  dent  see  how  I  cculd  have  any  other 
attitude,  that  the  purpose  of  the  new  denlers  is  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  our  private  Insurance  system,  the  rnmlflcatlons  of  which 
affect   practically  every   man.  woman.,   and  child   In   this  country. 

This  is  not  the  purpose  cf  ccurs;\  of  men  like  Senator  OM.\Hornrr, 
chairman  of  the  Crmm:ttee  In  fact.  I  think  it  Is  due  to  his 
dow  supervision  and  to  that  cf  the  splendid  statesman.  Senator 
Borah,  who  has  Just  died,  and  of  Ccngresf-man  Sumners  of  Texas, 
that  the  New  Deal  influences  on  the  Committee  are  not  blasting 
our  wht^le  economic  structure  In  the  newspaper  hi^adlines  from 
day  to  day     And  their  supeni-l?n  h.is  been  sorely  tested 

On  one  occasion.  t>efore  these  men  had  become  aware  cf  what 
was  happening,  the  new  dealers  presented  an  array  of  C  I.  O, 
memtjers  to  testify  that  as  insurance  salesmen  they  had  forged 
the  names  of  policyholdtrs  In  the  annual  election  of  Insurance 
cfflcials      Then  C   I    O.  afnitatlcn  was  concealed 

With  42  lending  agencies  In  Washington,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  now  doing  a  large  part  of  the  banking  business. 

First  ou  the  list  of  Kar!  Marx's  10  points  cf  technique  to  bring 
abt>ut  communism  is  the  "centralization  of  credit  In  the  hands  of 
the  state  •• 

It  Is  zrtj  conviction  that  this  attack  upon  the  Insurance  com- 
panies is  In  line  with  th,it  technique. 

The  j>seudo  intellectuals  of  the  New  Deed  school  of  philosophy 
have  reason  indeed  to  envy  the  instirance  business  and  all  that  it 
has  represented  la  American  life.  First  of  all.  It  represents  th:» 
way  m  which  mllliotu  of  Auierlcana  have  sou^t  to  ma^e  their 


own  future  secure  with  the  savings  their  toll  and  their  talents  have 
won  for  them  indeper.dent  of  the  Government;  and  this  Is  con- 
trary to  th  ■  New  I>al  conception  of  security,  which  It  believes 
should  b"  provided  by  the  Government.  Then  there  Is  the  In- 
disputable fact  that  this  private  institution  ha.^  contributed  moro 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole  than  have  grandiose  schemes 
of  the  New  Deal  From  January  1.  1933,  to  Decemtier  31.  1938  the 
Fedtral  Government  spent  nearly  $13,000.000  000  for  various  types 
of  relief  nnd  aid  to  the  needy.  But  during  the  same  period  private 
l:fe-in.surance  companies  distributed  nearly  fifteen  at.d  three-quar- 
te.-  billions  of  dollars  to  policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries. 
An,)ther  »5,000  000.000  was  distributed  to  holders  of  other  forms 
of  insurance  Secondly,  ther°  Is  the  amazing  growth  of  the  Insur- 
ance business  within  the  lifetime  of  our  older  citizens.  For  ex- 
ample, from  1890  to  1937  our  population  Increased  100  percent,  but 
the  life  Insurance  In  force  rose  2,300  p)ercent,  until  today  Americans 
own  65  percent  of  all  the  life  insurance  in  the  world.  The  vast 
sum.s  poured  into  Irisurance  policies  have  contributed  Incalculably 
to  the  development  cf  Industry  and  agriculture;  Indeed,  to  Ameri- 
can progre^s  as  a  whole. 

But  already  the  insurance  companies  have  felt  the  pinch  cf 
Government  domlnatlcn  of  credit.  Such  Is  the  control  which  the 
federal  Government  exerts  over  the  outlets  for  Investment,  so 
many  are  the  fields  in  which  Government  spending  has  taken  the 
place  of  private  financing  that  in.-urance  companies,  obliged  to 
keep  their  njoney  working,  have  Ijeen  forced  to  Invest  more  and 
more  heavily  in  Government  bonds.  In  1930.  for  example.  49  of 
the  leading  Ufe-inturance  companies  had  invested  less  than  one 
and  cne-nalf  biUicn  dollars,  or  7.7  percent.  In  Government  securi- 
ties. Federal.  State,  and  Iccal.  In  1938  these  same  companies  had 
Invested  over  six  and  one-half  billion,  or  almo.'t  18  percent,  wa.s 
In  United  States  Government  bonds  alone.  Thus  these  billions 
have  been  diverted  into  nonproductive  pump-primmg  projects  of 
the  Government. 

The  resulting  effect  of  Government  spending  and  financing  is  re- 
vealed m  the  fact  tliat  Insurance  Interest  rates  tiropped  mere  than 
25  percent  from  1929  tc  1938.  This  has  spelled  a  loss  of  »400.000  000 
to  some  60  000,000  policyholders. 

Several  plans  have  been  e\  olved  for  putting  the  Government  Into 
the  Insurance  business.  Late  last  summer  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  called  up<:n  Mr,  D,  C  BrOMion.  of  the  Social 
S.^curlty  Beard,  who  laid  five  possible  plans  for  a  so-called  "burial 
Insurance. "  which  was  to  be  compulsory,  and  would  reciulre  contri- 
butions ranging  from  $3  03  to  $7  55  from  every  man.  woman,  and 
child.  However.  Mr  Bronson  did  not  Include  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  opt>rating  any  one  cf  these  plans,  but  said  that  he  guessed 
it  would  cost  somewhere  between  20  and  40  F)ercent. 

Last  November  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  announced  that  he 
would  prop*  sc  a  bill  by  which  the  social-security  program  would 
be  extended  to  provide  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  annuity 
system  under  the  uirectlon  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  which 
anyone  could  purchase  a  Governmeni-gtiaranteed  annuity  through 
a  tank  or  post  of!lce.  Just  as  he  may  now  buy  a  baby  bond  These 
annuit.es.  the  Senator  claur.s.  could  be  bought  up  to  $100  a  month, 
at  a  reduction  of  30  percent  of  the  cost  charged  by  private  insur- 
ance companies. 

As  Mr  Raymond  Moley  declared  in  a  recent  editorial  In  his  maga- 
zine News  Week: 

The  sponsors  of  the  Federal  annuity  scheme  speak  of  selling 
annuities  at  cost."  How  is  the  Government  going  to  hud  out  what 
an  annuity  costs? 

■  The  claim  is  made  that  the  Government  can  sell  annuities  30 
percent  cheaper  than  private  companies.  It  Is  true  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  ellmii-.ate  costs  of  tolicltaticn  and  taxe.s  But.  at 
present,  such  Itcnia  In  the  cost  cf  an  annuity  and.  In  addition, 
all  overhead,  do  not  exceed  12  percent — an  extreme  flgtirc — and  arc 
genernlly  corsldernbly  lower.  How.  then  can  the  elimination  of 
s\ich  costs  reduce   the  cost  of  aui  annuity  by  30  p>erceut? 

"The  talk  cf  annuities  paying  as  high  as  $100  a  month,  coupled 
with  the  further  talk  of  annuities  purchased  by  payments  of  $1 
a  month,  is  a  subtle  wav  of  suggesting  to  the  gvilllble.  the  ignorant, 
and  the  uninformed  that  there  Is  some  magic  by  which  small 
payments  during  the  years  of  earning  can  be  made  to  yield  fat 
Incomes  later  in  life,  A  few  figures  are  sufflclent  to  blow  that 
decoy  to  smithereens, 

"Its  a  scheme  misleading  to  the  taxpayer,  or  the  prospective  an- 
nuitant   or  the  voter,  or  all  three  together  " 

Whatever  the  plan  finally  sponsored  by  the  left-wing  new  dealers, 
the  general  outline  of  the  steps  to  be  followed  Is  now  clear  The 
first  would  be  Federal  supervision  of  Insurance  Investments  by  the 
Sectirlties  and  Exchange  Commission.  Second  would  be  the'bub- 
stltution  of  Federal  control  over  Insurance  for  the  svstem  of  St:\te 
control  which  has  worked  so  successfully.  Meanwhile,  voluntary 
Insurance  would  be  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  competition  with  private  life-insurance  comj-anles.  To 
make  this  compulsory,  to  pain  control  over  all  life  Insurance.  .«nd 
finally  to  achieve  ftiU  ownership  cf  all  t3rpes  of  liisuiance  and  their 
assets — these  are  the  successive  steps  along  which  they  would 
apparently  take  us. 

My  contention,  of  course.  Is  that  this  attack  upon  Insurance  Is 
but  a  piece  of  the  pattern,  the  pattern  that  wa5  so  graphically  out- 
lined by  Professor  Tugweil  early  In  the  New  Deal. 

Lincoln  foresaw  that  frcm  time  to  time  men  would  arise  whose 
temjLerament  "disdains  a  tieatcn  path.  It  seeks  regions  heretofore 
unexplored  It  seci  no  distinction  In  adding  story  to  story  upon 
the  montiments  of  fame  erected  to  the  memory  of  oihtrs.  It  denies 
that  It  is  glory  euuugh  to  serve  tmder  any  chief.     It  scorns  to 
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tread  In  the  footsteps  cf  any  predecefscr  however  Jllu-trlous  It 
thirsts  and  turns  for  dlstlnctw  n  and.  If  possible.  It  will  have  It 
whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating  slaves  or  en.slavlng  free 
men  "  "Such  a  time.  "  he  declared,  'will  require  the  pecple  to  be 
united  with  ench  other,  attached  to  the  Oovernmrnt  and  laws,  and 
generallv  Intelligent  " 

It  will  require  a  renewal  of  our  faith  In  ourselves  and  in  our 
fellow  citizens,  end  In  our  ability  to  solve  our  problems  by  mutual 
tolernnce.  refef:ect.  nnd  cccperation  for  the  common  good.  It  will 
require  a  united  drtermlnation  to  sur;-  fcrwcrd  tnj;eth?r  to  the 
conquest  of  new  frontiers  and  the  building  of  a  better  world,  not 
cn'y  for  ourselves  but  for  future  generations. 

The  country  has  known  many  daya  before.  In  the  midst  of  the 
depression  of"  1837.  even  so  great  a  statesman  as  Daniel  Webster 
declared.  "It  Is  inconceivable  that  conditions  cati  ever  rlpht  them- 
selves Trade  and  Industry  are  disorganized  SecurlUes  have  fallen 
to  one-half  and  even  cne-fcurth  of  their  value.  Unemployment  has 
become  general  " 

And  yet  we  knew  what  happened.  Who  shall  dare  to  predict  thj 
heights' which  we  shall  achieve  if  we  have  but  the  courage,  the  will, 
and  the  vision  to  seek  and  ptusue  the  path  of  progress,  as  our  fore- 
fathers did  beff  re  us? 

Upon  the  R  publicans  cf  today  there  rests  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility Our  pariv  WHS  founded  In  a  dark  hour  when  the  Nation 
was  threatened  with  dissolution  to  preserve  and  to  carry  forward 
the  Ideals  upon  which  it  was  founded  The  faith  by  which  and 
the  ideals  for  which  Llnccln  held  the  Nation  to;zether  must  live  as 
Icng  as  America  is  U)  remans  America  We  cf  today  must  make  our- 
Belves  the  instrument  by  which  that  faith  is  carried  forward  and 
those  Ideals  are  brought  clo^er  to  realization.  Humbly  dedicated 
to  a  crusade  fur  the  right  as  we  see  It.  seeking  victory  aa  the  oppor- 
tunity for  servK-p.  we  .-hall  not  fail  In  this  mission. 

Let  us.  m  the  wcrd^  of  Lincoln.  'Rise  up  to  the  hel<'ht  of  a  genera- 
tion cf  men  worthy  of  a  free  government,  and  we  will  carry  out  the 
great  work  we  have  commenced  " 


Now  It  appears  that  some,  at  least,  who  advocate  the  ending  of 
relations  believe  thit  this  gesture  will.  In  some  similar,  mysterlctja 
way.  Indicate  disapproval  of  the  course  taken  by  Russia  in  Finland^ 
If  either  act  Imposed  any  real  penalty  upon  Russia  It  might  be 
Justifiable;  since  It  doesn't,  however,  we  might  as  well  be  reallsUc 
rather  than  sentimental  in  coming  to  a  decision. 


Russian  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  R.  BALL 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   NEW   LONDON    (CONN  )    EVENING   DAY 
OF  FEBRITARY   10.   1940 


Mr.  BALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark^, I  b-^g  to  include  in  the  Record  the  fcllowins  editorial 
frcm  the  New  London  Evoning  Day  cf  February  10,  1940: 
[From  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Evening  Day  of  February  10.  1940) 

RUSSIAN   nEl.,\TICNS 

The  admission  of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia ha«  in  several  instances,  fulled  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
103,'^  treaty  through  v.hirh  the  United  States  extended  recognition 
to  the  naticn.  r.-ed  cccaslon  no  surpr:se.  In  fact.  It  has  been  pointed 
out.  repeatedly  that  Russia  has  paid  scant  heed  to  the  provUlons 
cf  the  treaty  during  the  la.>-t  few  years.  This  fact  has  been  stated 
in  these  columns  on  several  occasions  since  the  adoption  of  the 
treatv  Spertflcallv.  the  Soviets  have  broken  their  promise  not  to 
engage  in  the  spread  of  communistic  propaganda  in  this  country 
and  have  repeat.^dly  Ignored  their  promise  to  give  our  nationals 
arrested  In  Russia  a  fair  and  open  trial  and  to  supply  Information 
concerning  any  such  arrest  to  American  diplomatic  rcpresenUtlves 
at   their  requ."st. 

The  Secretary  of  State  submitted  these  views  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee holding  hearings  on  a  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator 
Arthur  H  V.^n-enbesc.  which  rails  for  the  breaking  off  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Russia.  Hull  declared  at  this  hearing  that, 
ce^plte  the  vlclation^;  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  there  are 
reasons  why  we  should  continue  to  be  represented  in  Rusiia  and 
whv  it  would  be  unwise  to  end  our  diplomatic  relations  there 
Vrhdt  the  S.^cretary  cf  State  do.  s  net  say  Is  that,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. It  Is  far  mare  vital  to  continue  diplomatic  relations  than  to 
end  them,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Without  diplomats  In 
Rus-ia  to  inform  this  Nation  of  what  is  going  on— as  well  as  they 
can  granted  that  they  will  be  cn-ratlng  under  a  hannlcap — our 
sources  of  information  in  RusKla  would  be  very  sketchy  indeed. 

There  seems  to  be  excellent  reason,  therelore.  for  holding  with 
the  Sccretarv  of  State  In  this  Issue  It  is  one  thing,  as  a  gesture 
of  pique  and  indignation,  to  sever  our  relations  with  Russia;  it  is 
scmethine  el-e  again  to  cut  cfT  our  nose  to  spite  our  face  In  so 
doing  At  the  same  time  It  Is  true  enough  that  the  opposition  to 
the  rerocrlticn  of  Ru.ssli.  In  the  first  place,  was  based  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  beWri  that  recr«nition  meant.  In  srme  roundabout 
way,  approval  of  the  Russian  form  of  government   and   methods. 


Sugar  rroblem  in  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REJ^RESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    FRED  L    CRAWFORD.  OF  MICinGAN 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  as  contained  in  an  article 
by  me  in  the  National  Republic  magazine,  current  issue.  I 
submit  the  following,  which  deals  with  our  sugar  problem: 
I  From  the  National  Republic  1 

SUGAR    FRODLEM     IN     THE    UNITED    STATES 

(By    Hon.    Fred    L.    Crawimrd.    Representative    In    Congress    from 

Michigan) 

Why  so  much  controversy  over  sugar? 

The  United  States  public  reads  that  a  new  sugar  bill  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  question.  "Why  .should 
sugar  legislation  be  constantly  coming  up  for  enactment?"  The 
reasons  for  this  continual  occurrence  of  sugar  legislation  are: 
That  the  sugar  acts  are  enacted  for  a  short  period  of  years  and  be- 
cause the  sugar  program  is  still  In  the  stage  of  experimentation, 
which  necessariv  calls  for  fiequent  adjurtmcnts  In  the  program, 
therefore.  suTar  legislation  is  cons'dered  al.-nost  every  3  or  4  years 
by  Congress  in  order  to  iron  out  dlfDculUes  that  have  appeared  dur- 
ing the  Interim. 

The  domestic  sugar  industry,  as  such,  has  been  in  existence  over 
200  years,  and  for  more  than  100  years  of  Its  life  has  been  the 
subject  of  controversy.  It  has  constantly  been  the  subject  of  tariff 
prf)tectlon.  atid  for  this  renson  Is  referred  to  as  a  "political  foot- 
ball ■'  Under  the  various  tariff  acts  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  domestic  island.-;,  namely.  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Phillppinfs.  were  within  the  tariff  wall,  that  is.  they 
could  send  all  of  the  .-sugars  they  produced  into  the  United  States 
mnrket  free  cf  duty:  therefore,  their  off-share  production,  stimu- 
lated by  free  entry  into  the  United  Stales,  greatly  increased  to  the 
detrim'-nt  cf  continental  producers,   and  to  some  extent   nullified 

the  tariff. 

The  present  administration  has  adopted  a  method  of  controllinR 
the  sui^ar  industry.  It  has  abolished  the  old  system  cf  protection 
by  tariffs  and  instituted  the  system  of  quotas.  This  system  divides 
the  sugar  market  of  the  United  States  among  continental  sugar 
producers,  our  insular  sugar  producers,  and  foreign  producers,  such 
as  Cuba.  Latin  American  couiitr  es,  and  others. 

Under  this  new  system  quotas  are  established  on  the  basis  of 
varying  records  of  past  performance  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ccntinental  Ame'lcan  sugar  producers  have  been  handicapped  by 
competition  with  foreign  and  insular  sugar,  which  curtailed  conti- 
nental production  and  meant  heavier  production  for  insular  areas. 
It  Is  nnt  difficult  for  anyone  to  understand  why  the  American 
sugar  producer  continues  restricted  In  his  productive  ability  by 
Government  regulation  as  long  as  quotas  continue  to  be  based  on 
past  performance. 

The  wordmE  of  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  has  often  been 
misconstrued  In  that  it  is  often  said  the  Philippine  Independence 
Act  establl^h9d  a  marketing  quota  for  the  Philippine  Islands  This 
is  wrong  because  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  merely  esUb- 
llshed  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  sugar  that  can  be  Imported  by  the 
Philippines  free  of  duty  The  language  of  the  law  reads  as  follows 
(&ub.-.ection  (d)  of  Public.  300.  approved  August  7.  1939)  ; 

"The  United  States  duty  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid.  In 
the  United  States,  upon  all  Philippine  sugars,  which  are  entered 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  In  any  calendar 
year  after  1939.  In  excess  of  850  000  long  tons,  of  which  not  more 
than  50.000  long  tons  may  be  refined  sugars:  Provided,  however. 
That  for  the  period  January  1.  1946.  throucih  July  3.  1946.  the  quota 
of  Philippine  sugars,  not  subject  to  the  United  States  duty,  shall 
be  425.000  long  tons,  of  which  not  more  than  25,000  long  tons  may 
be  refined  fugars  Any  export  tax  imposed  and  collected  on  Philip- 
pine su-^ars  f  ntcred  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  ccnsiimptlon 
in  excess  of  the  quotas  established  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
refunded  bv  the  Philippine  Government." 

As  Ls  shown  by  the  languiige  there  Is  no  sugar-marketing  quota 
In  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  but  merely  a  llmitaticn  upon 
the  amount  of  sugar  that  can  be  Imported  free  of  tariff.    Member* 
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Tribute  to  the  Late  Dr.  John  Clement  Fitzpatrick 


Twenly-Klx  of  the  volumes  had  been  iwued  nt  the  time  rf  hU 

Httuthi      <it<H    V>ta   tL'rirlr    nn    tit*   rtOlor    11    Vaa   nrurtlmllV    finished.    08    theV 
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of  Co«»«w^i  •ad  of  ll»r  ll<)U«c  Iiuiil^r  AiTiiJr*  CommJlU-c  amdg  tt  i 
V»ry  cWmr  m  Ihe  record  brfore  thf  Comin»tU-c  on  InauUr  A!Ti»ira. 
that  the  IftOtfUAC*  »n  the  FhiUpplne  Indipi-ndmce  Act  do«-»  net 
coiitfol  Ihr  provUiorv.  of  the  8u,<itr  MarkellnK  Quota  Act  SuRar  is 
<k»flnlt«ly  a  neoe«»lty  to  our  national  defenM  imd  without  question 
It  one  of  fhe  mo«t  imptjrtant  ftK;dii  to  th*  normal  American  diet. 
If  not  the  mt»t  Impormnt  Thin  fact  l«  hubstantuted  by  the  con- 
ditions e»l»tmi?  durin>?  the  l.-ust  World  War.  Numerous  nations 
thoae  Involved  In  the  ci  nfllct  as  well  a.s  those  not  Involved.  suflerM 
untold  hardi^hipa  brcau.««  of  their  lack  of  sURar.  and  for  this  reason 
tt  ha-o  b**n  their  policy  fcr  the  pa«t  20  years  to  strive  to  become 
M>lf-»ufflcient  as  rar  an  aufcar  le  concerned.  Incidentally,  some  of 
the  major  ctiuntrJca  of  Europe  have  succeeded  In  this  objective. 
Thla  is  confirmed  by  a  recent  announcement  of  the  EnijUsh  and 
French  Allies  to  the  efTect  that  there  1*  a  sufficient  supply  of  sugar 
on  hand  to  last  for  more  than  1  year  ConnrmmK  thifi  announce- 
ment U  the  fact  that  E:nK»a"tl  and  France  have  imported  very 
l;ttlr  'Ugar  since  the  drcUtra'ion  of  war.  and  further  sutwitantialing 
thm  announrrmeiit  Is  the  truth  that  England  did  not  begin  ratlon- 
Jnjt  »u»;ar  until  January  of  this  year  It  le  pjrtinent  to  point  out 
that  England  Bince  the  World  War  ha.s  protected  and  developed  a 
great  Ixet-suKar  lndu>try  in  the  Br.tlbh  L"=les 

Perhaps  the  ba5ic  reason  for  this  constant  controversy  over  sui»ar 
la  due  to  th"  foreUn  and  InsuLir  p-  iLiey  nf  the  United  Stales.  Ever 
•ince  the  Spnnl.sh-.^merican  War  the  UnittKl  States  Oovernment 
has  locked  upon  Cuba  as  being  a  protectorate,  and  cur  policy 
toward  Cut-a  ha««  been  one  of  protection,  for  the  moet  part  to  the 
Cuban  f^UjL'ar  producer,  and  con-s.^quently  a  constant  restraint  upon 
the  continental  American  sus^r  producer 

Let  tia  InvestlRate  this  pretendfKl  pollry  of  assistance  to  the 
Cuban  people  Are  the  native  Cubans  the  beneftciarles  of  our 
aUKar  policy,  or  are  the  beneflts  largely  passed  on  to  American  and 
other  cnpllallsts?  A  sufficient  answer  to  the^e  questions  Is  the  fact 
that  m  1939  American  capitalists  hart  Invested  In  the  Island  of 
Cuba  a  total  of  $1 .500  000  COO.  of  which  $750,000,000  was  Invested 
In  Cuban  su^ar  centrals 

It  has  often  been  stated  by  numerous  authorities  In  the  field  of 
forelRn  trade  that  our  pollry  toward  Cuba  Is  harmful  not  only  to 
continental  .suRar  producers  but  is  al.so  harmful  to  the  Cubans. 

At  thLs  time  I  wuuld  like  to  qviote  a  few  passaKes  from  some  of 
these  authorities. 

The  Cnmmlsson  on  Ctiban  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion cf  New  York,  reporting  In  1934  on  the  economic  conditions  of 
Cuba,  said: 

"The  major  evil  of  thl"*  foreign  Investment  has  not  been,  as  some 
of  the  more  radical  Cubans  have  stated,  that  the  country  Is  being 
drained  of  its  wealth  by  foreiRU  exploiters,  but  that  excessive  for- 
eign Investment,  particularly  In  sui?Mr  has  stimulated  an  economic 
growth  Injurious  to  Ctiban  and  foreigner  alike  " 

Mr  Carleton  BeaLs.  recently  wTtttng  en  the  Coming  Struggle  for 
Latin  America,  said: 

"The  crying  need  of  Cuba  right  along  has  been,  not  artificial 
Btrengthenlng  of  Its  dominant  one-crcp  system,  but  new  indu.stries. 
crop  diversification,  a  bit  of  Intensive  economic  nationalism  to  free 
It  for  economic  slavery  to  American  banks  and  sugar  interests. 
With  only  4.000  000  pcpulatlon.  Cuba,  one  of  the  richest  little  laiids 
tn  the  world.  ;s  able  to  produce  almost  every  supply  of  food  needed. 
tn  abundance.  Nevertheless  a  majority  of  its  people  live  on  a  level 
dose  to  the  Chinese  coolie  level.  Hull's  treaty  and  the  Jones-Costl- 
gan  Act  in  their  present  fornis  promote  In  Cuba  a  system  that 
tends  to  recurrent  disaster  New  economic  collapse  Is  even  now 
impending  ■ 

Les-  than  one-third  of  the  consumptive  requlrement-s  of  the 
United  States  Is  produced  on  the  continent,  although  It  has  been 
Stated  that  continental  sugar  producers  cculd  supply,  at  the  very 
least,  one-half  of  the  constunptivt  requirement*  of  the  United 
States 

Tljls  fact  can  be  partlv  sutistantlated  by  examining  certain  sta- 
tistics In  1939  the  Louisiana  production  of  sugar  was  apprcxl- 
mately  7  percent  cf  the  -ugar  requirements  of  the  United  States. 
even  though  In  1B35  an  independent  stixvey  was  made  by  the 
Louisiana  State  University  which  rejvirted  thr\t  Louisiana  ccu'.d 
elBclently  and  economically  increase  Its  present  production  of 
mgmr  until  it  reaches  a  pc^int  at  whtch  It  would  be  supplying  at 
least  13  percent  of  the  consumptive  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Likewise,  an  efficient  and  economical  increase  could  be 
effected  in  the  beet-sugar  area  of  the  Unltetl  States  aa  well  as  In 
Florida,  the  other  cane-augar-producing  State. 

These  sugar  growers  receiving  beneflt  payments  from  the  Crovern- 
ment.  these  funds  flawing  from  a  p-ocess;ne  tax  le%-1ed  on  the 
production  of  sugar  F^ir  example.  In  1938  the  tax  nn  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  amounted  to  appro.^lmately  $68,000,000.  while  the 
expenditures  to  growers  were  only  alxuit  $50,000,000  Although  the 
Go\-ernment  make>  the  pa>ment.  tt  merely  acts  a.-;  a  clearing  house. 
and  drtea  so  at  a  profit  which  Is  clearly  exemplified  by  the  statistics 
for  1938  whfh  show  that  the  Oovernment  hfld  an  excess  Income 
from  the  sugar  tax  v(  about  $18  000  0<X)  Therefore  the  Industry  Is 
not.  as  is  often  stated  a  burden  to  the  Government.  In  fact,  the 
figures  for   193* — and  they  are  representative — show  that   the  In- 


dustry U  dertnltcly  an  a*set  In  that  it  contributes  an  excess  to  the 
genera!  fund 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question  for  the  American  people  It 
whether  or  not  the  domestic  sugar  Industry  can  produce  sugar  at 
a  retail  price  which  Is  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  consumer 

Here  it  would  be  appropriate  to  In.sert  figures  showing  the  retail 
prices  of  refined  sugar  in  selected  major  countries  as  of  May  1. 
1938  (These  figures  are  taken  from  a  report  of  the  Department  of 
Ccmmerce  » 

Itiily,  15  73  cents  per  pound;  Yugoslavia.  14  23;  Germany.  13  67; 
Venezuela.  10  67:  Rumania.  10  62.  Hungary.  9  47;  Turkey.  9  44; 
France  9  41:  Australia.  8  49;  Finland.  8J9:  Japan.  7  52:  Philippine 
Islands.  6  62.  Peru.  6  00;  Canada.  5  90;  Argentina.  5.71;  Sweden.  5.60; 
United  States.  5  40;  United  Kingdom.  4.67. 

The  preliminary  charts  on  display  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce show  as  of  May  1.  1939.  the  retail  price  of  sugar  In  all 
European  countries,  including  Great  Britain,  was  higher  than  the 
retail  price  In  the  United  States,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Switzerland 

Naturally,  since  the  war  the  prices  have  risen  greatly  in  Europe, 
although  the  retail  price  of  sugar  In  the  United  States  has  been 
restored  to  normal  levels,  after  a  temporary  hysteria,  for  which 
thr-re  was  no  reason.  In  the  market  Immediately  following  the 
declaration  of  war  last  September 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  despite  the  tax  of  one-half  cent 
per  pound  levied  on  the  production  of  sugar,  which  in  all  other 
industries  Is  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  the  price  the  consumer 
paid  for  sugar  in  1938  (5.3  cents  per  pound)  was  less  than  the 
price  paid  bv  the  consumer  in  the  past  25  years,  excepting  the  low 
depression  year  of  1932.  at  which  time  the  price  was  5  cents  per 
pound,  or  only  three-tenths  of  a  cent  less  than  the  price  paid  In 
1938. 

In  the  pa.st  12  years  the  retail  price  of  sugar  has  averaged  lower 
than  the  index  of  the  average  retail  price  of  all  foods  During  the 
World  War  the  price  of  sugar  was  very  much  higher  than  the  price 
paid  for  all  foods,  but  in  1931  this  price  had  fallen  below  the 
all-foods  averiige.  Again  in  1923  and  1924  the  retail  price  of 
sugar  went  above  the  retail  price  of  all  foods  temporarily,  the 
reason  for  this  being  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  United 
States  market  was  dominated  by  Cuban  sugars,  which  furnished 
atxjut  70  percent  of  our  consumptive  requirements.  Since  that 
period  the  d<;mestic-sugar  producers.  Including  our  Island  pos- 
se.<isicns,  have  improved  their  productive  power  and  have  been 
supplying  an  Increasing  amount  of  our  s:ugar  supplies,  until  now 
the  domestic  producers  supply  about  70  percent  of  our  consump- 
tive requirements  and  they  have  kept  the  price  cf  sugar  well 
Ijelow  the  average  of  all  foods. 

Comparing  the  retail  price  of  sugar  during  the  past  12  years 
with  the  retail  price  of  important  individual  items  of  footl  on  the 
Americian  diet,  it  Is  releaved  that,  with  the  exception  of  bacon, 
lard,  eggs,  and  butter,  the  retail  price  of  sugar  has  been  below  that 
of  all  other  Important  foods. 

Under  the  reciprocal-trade  program  the  sugar  Industry  has  be- 
come involved  In  certain  trade  agreements.  For  instance,  sugar  is 
the  basis  of  the  agreement  with  Cuba.  All  of  the  prefercn'.lals 
accorded  the  United  States  under  this  agreement  are  tiased  upon 
prcferentlals  granted  to  Cuba  on  sugar. 

Before  concluding  this  article  it  Is  necessary  to  make  a  few 
statements  on  the  living  conditions  of  labor  In  the  sugar-producing 
area  of  the  United  States  Under  the  present  Sugar  Act  the  domes- 
tic-sugar Industry  has  been  the  subject  of  wage  determinations 
which  are  very  thorcughly  enforced  through  controls  over  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  total  price  received  bv  the  producer  In 
addition,  child  labor  is  very  properly  banned  under  the  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Finally,  domestic-sugar  produc-rs 
are  required  to  provide  houses  for  their  laborers  and  to  see  that  they 
receive  medical  attention  when  it  Is  needed 

These  restrictions  are  not  applied  In  foreign  areas  like  Cuba  and 
other  countries  over  which  we  have  no  control  and  that  compete 
with  our  domestic  sugar  producers  Accordingly,  the  American  pro- 
ducers must  compete  with  the  low-paid  and  poorly  hou.sed  peon  one 
fijids  In  the  Tropics  It  has  b«"en  the  history  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry that  when  given  a  reasonable  protection,  and  by  this  I  mean 
the  imposition  of  tanlT  duties  sufficiently  high  to  encourage  an 
expansion  of  home  productim.  there  has  been  ample  competition  In 
the  American  market  to  provide  sugar  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at 
a  price  far  below  that  which  he  would  have  to  pay  If  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  production  for  our  sugar  supply  In  addi- 
tion to  a  reasonable  .=upply  of  sugar  being  produced  under  our  own 
flag  and  control,  w"  are  greatly  adding  to  the  employed,  and  In  that 
I  manner  contributing  to  our  own  self-support,  as  sugar  Is  a  non- 
surplus  crop  We  have  thoroughly  demonstrated  to  ourselves  that 
If  our  form  of  government  Is  to  sxxrvlve  we  must  have  private  Indus- 
try In  sufficient  volume  to  engage  cur  growing  pcpulatlon.  furnish 
the  necessary  tax  revenue  with  which  to  finance  the  agencies  of 
Government  and  the  services  they  render  to  our  people.  With  sur- 
plus crop  acreage  being  retired  on  such  a  grand  scale,  we  can  wtU 
afford  to  er.cournee  the  production  of  any  basic  foodstuff  of  which 
there  Is  no  surplus,  and  especially  so  If  Its  cost  to  the  ultimate 
coivsunier  ranges  en  a  price  level  as  low  as  that  paid  by  any  major 
I   coU2>umli}g  class  In  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12.  1940 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  tribute  to  the 
Lfe  and  work  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Clement  Fitzpatrick: 

JOHN   CLEMENT  FTTZPATRICK.    1876-1940 

Dr.  John  Clement  Fitzpatrick.  archivist  and  historian,  died 
on  Saturday.  February  3.  In  his  64th  year,  and  in  his  passing 
our  country  has  lost  its  greatest  authority  upon  the  life  of 
Its  greatest  character.  Oeor^re  Washington.  Born  In  Washington 
and  educated  in  the  schools  here.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  looked  at  first  to 
an  artistic  career,  but  instead  entered  the  employ  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  while  It  was  being  moved  to  the  new  building  in  1897. 
His  whole  professional  life  was  spent  within  Its  walls,  and  when 
forn  after  his  connection  with  the  Library  began  he  entered 
the  division  cf  manuscripts.  It  was  evident  to  his  superiors  as  well 
as  to  himself  that  archival  work  was  his  real  forte  He  rose  to 
the  position  of  assistant  director  of  the  division,  but  in  1928  he  ; 
rcsic^ned  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  his  specialty.  He  continued 
to  iceep  his  office  within  its  rooms,  where  he  was,  day  by  day. 
accessible  to  the  many  who  sought  from  him  Information  con- 
cerning the  Father  of  our  Country  and  the  period  during  which  he 
glorified  America.  For  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  was.  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man  among  those  who  have  shed  light  upon  the  history 
of  their  own  country,  preeminently  the  authority  upon  a  limited  I 
period  of  that  history,  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  it,  and 
partlcularlv  the  man  who  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  i 
rest  In  that  influence  and  rosponslblllty.  Except  for  an  editorial  | 
excursion  which  made  available  the  autobiography  of  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  devoted  himself  to  the  era  of  the  American 
Revclullcn  and  to  the  career  of  George  Washington,  especially  to 
the  generals  career  down  through  the  war. 

This  concentration  had  notable  results  not  only  in  the  Intimate 
and  penetrating  knowledge  which  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  gained  but  aho 
In  the  scholarly  way  in  which  he  gave  out  the  results  of  his  re- 
search to  ether  students.  He  mined  his  material  chirfly  from  the 
great  treasure  of  manuscripts  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  refined  it 
in  the  glowing  retort  of  his  archival  skill,  and  sent  it  forth  stamped 
with  accuracy  Those  whose  Interests  lie  in  the  formative  period  of 
our  national  history  have  to  thank  him  for  several  volumes  of  the 
complete  J.mrnal  of  the  Continental  Congress,  for  the  series  of  vol- 
umes in  which  he  calendared  the  correspondence  cf  General  Wash- 
ington with  the  Continental  Congress  and  his  officers  during  his 
years  as  Commnnder  in  Chief,  and  for  a  volume  on  Washington's 
movements  during  the  colonial  period.  There  was  also  a  four- 
volume  final  edition  cf  Washington's  Diaries,  In  which  were  brought 
together  and  publi.shed  under  the  authority  of  the  Mount  'Vernon 
Lndles'  Association  of  the  Union  all  the  remaining  portions  cf  the 
revealing  daily  record  which  Washington  kept  during  most  of  his 
life.  Occasionally  Dr  Fitzpatrick  wrote  short  articles  on  sidelights 
of  his  main  th-me,  and  he  also  published  a  short  biography  of  Wash- 
ington. This  was.  however,  primarily  a  study  of  the  character  of  the 
man  rather  than  of  the  period  which  he  adorned;  for  Dr  Fitzpatrick 
weil  knew  that  all  secondary  bocks  lose  their  importance  but  that  a 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  making  available  the  primary  materials 
from  which  all  such  books  must  be  wTltten  confers  a  la'-ting  benefit 
upon  all  students  In  American  history,  and  wl.sely  chose  the  less 
spectacular  but  more  enduring  reputation  that  comes  from  such 
specialization.  That  reputation  gained  for  this  self-taught  scholar 
honorary  degrees  from  various  colleges,  which  were  proud  to 
enroll  his  name  amcnir  their  alumni. 

Whfn  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission  decided 
that  the  great  feature  of  the  celebration  should  be  a  definitive 
edition  of  the  writings  of  Washington,  there  was  no  question  as  to 
the  ed-.tor  Dr  Fitzpatrick  had  no  rival  In  knowledge  of  the  liter- 
ary remains  of  the  general,  or  In  ability  to  make  these  available. 
Accordingly,  the  la.st  10  years  and  more  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
this  great  task.  Originally  it  was  thought  that  all  of  Washington's 
writings  except  the  diaries,  could  be  printed  within  25  volumes; 
but  so  much  greater  a  mass  was  collected  through  Dr  Fitzpatricks 
persistent  delving  and  correspondence  concerning  both  public  and 
private  collections  In  many  places  throughout  the  world,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  relegation  of  much  strictly  minor  material  to  casual 
mention  in  footnotes.  It  required  37  volumes  of  text  to  put  before 
the  public  a  complete  set  of  Washington's  writings.  Throughout 
the  monumental  work  the  sterling  qiiality  of  archival  and  editorial 
abiiiiy  Is  thoroughly,  though  modestly,  made  evident;  for  Dr  Fltz- 
patrlcks  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  material  he  used  was  a« 
great  as  that  of  the  value  of  It. 


Twenty-six  of  the  volumes  had  been  lf«nued  at  the  time  cf  hi* 
death,  and  his  work  on  the  other  11  was  practically  finished,  as  they 
are  all  In  final  page  proof,  merely  awaiting  the  neceshury  further 
appropriation  lor  their  printing  and  binding.  The  ultimate  lasuo  of 
these  volumes  will  not  only  complete  the  greftt  tajJt  of  ^vlng  to 
America  such  a  wealth  of  Information  on  the  career  and  character 
of  one  of  Its  greatest  men  as  has  not  been  made  available  concerning 
any  other  of  the  worlds  heroes  but  It  will  also  be  a  fitting  memorial 
to  the  Illustrious  editor  who  accomplished  this  task. 


Thomas  A.  Edison 
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or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF  NEW  JF.RSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ALBERT    L.    "VREELAND,    OP    NEW 

JERSEY 


Mr,  "VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  February  10: 

I  consider  it  a  singular  honor  to  stand  before  this  microphone  and 
talk  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  in  tribute  to  one  cf  the  greatest 
Americans,  benefactors,  and  humanitarians  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
This  man.  of  whom  I  am  to  talk,  is  rapidly  taking  his  place  beside 
Washington  and  Lincoln  as  the  third  great  son  of  February.  He  is 
Thomas  Alva  Edison.  Inventive  genius  and  Immortal  force  for  good 
and  social  advancement  throughout  the  entire  world. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  get  my  message  to  you  by  asking  you  to  em- 
ploy your  imaginations  as  the  condition  I  am  about  to  describe  Is. 
I  am  glad  to  say.  an  Imaginary  one. 

Suppose.  If  you  will,  what  the  good  men  do  dies  with  them,  and 
that  it  Is  nearly  half  past  three  in  the  morning  on  October  18.  1931. 
Suddenly,  as  we  lo.se  the  physical  genlxis  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison, 
the  entire  world  Is  robbed  of  Its  electric  power.  Whole  cities  are 
plunged  Into  darkness.  Transit  lines  are  at  a  ccmplete  standstill. 
Radios,  telephones,  and  the  telegraph  are  unable  to  function.  Com- 
munication has  received  a  tremendous  set-back. 

The  18th  of  October  dawns  on  a  different  world.  Men  in  cities 
either  walk  to  work  or  go  by  horse  and  buggy,  for  storage  batteries 
have  failed  completely  and  countle.ss  thousands  of  automobiles, 
subways,  and  airplanes  are  electrical  cripples.  In  the  tall  city  build- 
ings elevators  are  no  longer  running.  Factories  lack  the  power  to 
operate.  Electric  appliances  in  the  home  are  reduced  to  the  status 
of  ornaments.  In  the  rural  districts  men  on  modern,  electrically 
equipped  farms  are  forced  to  return  to  the  harvesting  methods  of 
their  grandfathers.  By  nightfall  panic  has  seized  the  world.  Every 
division  of  industry  hiis  been  victimized.  The  United  States  and  all 
the  world  about  us  are  paralyzed  People  seeking  solace  in  enter- 
tainment find  the  phonograph  silent  and  motion  pictures  nothing 
but  a  memory.  In  hundreds  of  ways  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
:    been  robbed  of  the  accomplishments  cf  half  a  century. 

I  employed  the  story  of  a  crippled,  paralyzed  world  because  that 
Is  exactly  the  way  it  would  have  been  if.  on  that  quiet  October  morn- 
ing. 9  years  ago.  the  things  created  and  made  possible  by  Thomas 
EdlFon  had  been  taken  from  this  world. 
i        Tlie  story  of  Thcmas  Edison  unfolds  like  a.  fairy  tale  and  is  amaz- 
I    Ing  In  Its  revelation  of  what  one  man  can  accomplish  In  the  span 
I    of  a  single  lifetime.     Here  today,  time  will  permit  me  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the  life  of  America's  greatest 
genius,  but.  perhaps,  after  hcarin;?  the^e  we  will  all  come  to  realize 
I    some   of  the  greatness  of  Mr.   Edison   and   the   unpayable  debt   of 
gratitude  which  we,  as  Americans,  owe  to  him.    Ninety-three  years 
ago,  on  the  11th  of  February  1817,  Thomas  Edison  was  born  in  the 
!    little  town  of  Milan.  Ohio. 

At  the  age  of  12  Edison  had  his  own  laboratory  rigged  up  In  the 
cellar  cf  his  home.  While  still  12  years  of  age  the  boy  b»gan  to  sell 
newspapers  on  a  local  train  running  between  Port  Huron  and  De- 
troit Mich.  Later  he  set  up  a  second-hand  printing  press  and 
printed  his  own  Werkly  Herald,  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed  on 
a  moving  train.  The  fame  of  his  little  Journal  spread  to  England, 
where  It  received  the  enthusia.^tic  approval  of  the  London  Times, 

Soon  the  youthful  Edison  became  interested  in  the  telegraph, 
and  before  long  he  became  an  expert.  While  following  this  occu- 
pation he  perceived  many  difficulties  In  the  crude  telegraph  equip- 
ment '  Young  Edison  began  to  experiment  with  ImprovemenU 
for  the  telegraph  systems,  both  sending  and  receiving.  Even  then, 
he  was  working  under  difficulties,  when  we  consider  it  was  not 
many   years   after   his   birth  that    Edison   waa   left   almost   totally 
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«|Mir    (l\ir  to  mn  nccidiTt  «hlrh  orcurred   while  be  WM  editing  bU 
Wrrklv  Hcmld  on  U»*  Onuid  Trunk  Railway  .     .     _» 

Hr  tr  w'«^  i»»r  fjnieiii  for  hi*  flMi  Uivenilon.  the  electrical  vote 
tr^vTtHT  wiirn  he  win.  only  21  year,  of  age  Th».  how«Ter.  waa 
cn)y  the  bealnnini;  After  obtaining  his  first  patt-nt.  Ediaon  really 
wrnt  U3  work  The  resiUttng  lnv«*ntion9  were  amazing  in  their 
number  and  variety  Ail  told,  they  reached  the  utatyjerlng  »um 
of  more  than  l.liO  pnxlucta  of  EUlaon  gt-nlua. 

When  we  cci;slder  that  It  took  the  "Wizard  ol  Menlo  Park"  10 
whole  years  and  that  hr  experienced  seme  50  000  disappointments 
before  he  completed  his  moet  dlfBcult  Invention,  the  nlckel-lron- 
alkal.ne  storage  battery;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  scope  of 
his  inventlGiu  encompassed  everything  from  gigantic  electric  dyna- 
moa  to  our  simple  t-vtry-day  waxpaptr.  we  begin  to  get  a  faint 
Idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  man 

It  would  take  hours  to  mention  those  1.150  Inventlon.s.  so  I  wUl 
merely  mention  a  few  of  them  In  order  that  we  may  get  a  smaU 
Idea  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  this  great  American  genius. 

He  ushered  in  the  era  of  electricity.  Inventing  the  first  practical 
electric  light  the  dynamos  to  supply  power  on  a  commrrcial  ba.'Jls. 
and  the  first  electric  lighting  system  He  gave  the  world  the  du- 
plex and  quadruple*  tele^jraph;  the  flrrt  thermionic  tub^.  fore- 
runner rt  our  modern  radio  tube;  the  telephone  carbon  trans- 
mitter which  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  both  Bells 
telephone  and  the  radio;  the  phonograph  and  its  modern  descend- 
ant the  Ediphone  bualness  dictation  machine  now  so  inUlspeiiiable 
in  our  great  business  concerns;  the  magnetic  ore  separator;  the 
movlng-picture  camera;  giant  cement  kilns  for  the  mass  produ-tlcn 
of  piirtland  cf.men»:  the  electric  pen.  which  led  to  our  modern 
mimeograph  nwchlnca;  the  safety  lamp  for  miners  cape;  the  Uni- 
vrrsal  stock  ticker;  a  fluorosrope  now  used  in  modern  X-rny  ma- 
chines and  even  the  gummed  paper  we  find  in  nearly  all  our 
up-io-d  itc  Mores  and  ihopa.  II.  by  any  chance,  you  begin  to  grow 
UriHl  (  f  this  parade  of  Inventions,  please  remember  that  there  are 
more  than  1  100  more,  which  I  am  not  taking  the  time  to  mention. 

The  favorite  inventions  of  the  electrical  wizard  were  the  phono- 
graph and  the  motion-picture  camera  We  do  not  know  why.  but 
I  would  like  to  venture  the  opinion  that  Mr  Edison  preferred  those 
two  bt-rause  they  added  so  much  to  the  gaiety  and  entertainment  of 
the  world  for  Edtaon  was  always  the  humanitarian,  thinking  not  cf 
vkhat  he  could  do  for  Bdison.  but  rather  of  what  Bdlson  could  do 
to  make  life  easier  and  bring  more  comfort  and  happiness  to  his 
fellowmen — and  more  proBperlty  and   prestige  to  his  country 

One  invention  alone,  such  as  the  electric  lleht.  would  have  given 
Thonms  Edison  a  permanent  place  on  the  pages  of  history,  but  the 
tremendt  us  Edison  energy  kept  new  Ideas,  new  mental  conquests 
tumbilr.k!  forth  from  his  Inexhaustible  Imagination.  Today.  Edi- 
son s  Inventions  mean  employment.  A  recent  survey  has  shown 
that  1  out  of  every  9  pt-opie  gainfully  employed  In  the  United  Statea 
In  all  the  iranflporralion.  ct^mmunlcatlcn.  and  mechanical  mdus- 
trl  "s  owes  his  employment  directly  to  the  inventions  of  Thomas 

Edison 

Tliey  mean  higher  standards  cf  living  We  can  be  sure  that  the 
fantastic  situaiioii  I  desscrlb«>d  In  the  beginning  of  this  talk  would 
not  be  at  hH  fanUisllc  if  the  multitude  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  In- 
ventions was  suddenly  subtTKCled  Irom  our  everyday   lives. 

The  inveuttons  ol  Ediaon  means  the  development  of  Industries. 
As  far  back  as  1931  the  industries  arlsinji:  directly  from  the  In- 
ventions and  aiscoverles  of  Thomas  Alva  Edisim  represented  a  total 
j>f  over  »36.000.000  tXK)  A  conservative  estimate  today  would  be 
well  over  $3O,0U).0O0  000  The  inventions  of  this  one  man  have 
made  the  United  Statea  the  greatest  industrial  nation  on  the  face 
of  the   earth 

When  Ediaon  erected  hla  laboratories  in  New  Jersey  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  group  t^  master  scientists,  technicians,  and 
stuclenis  of  physics  and  cheml.stry.  he  pioneered  a  system  of  organ- 
ized rest-.u-ch  This  system,  after  si^'ady  development.  Is  today 
responsible  for  the  marvels  of  science  and  Industry  continually 
being  born  In  our  great  scientific  and  industrial  research  labora- 
tories In  this  way  and  tlirough  hU  own  research  and  manufiic- 
tunng  ccmpaaloa  m  New  Jersey  the  great  work  of  Tliomas  Edison 
Is  beltut  carried  on. 

The  Inventions  of  Bdlson  mean  democracy.  T.'^ke  Mr.  Edison's 
very  first  Invention,  the  electrical  vote  recorder  There,  right  at 
the  start,  waa  an  instrutnent  of  democracy.  "The  Wizard  of  Menlo 
Piirk"  Icved  and  labored  for  his  country  and  the  principles  cf 
stanch  democracy  fur  which  It  stands  EKiring  the  World  War  he 
devoted  all  his  time  and  his  genius  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment making  a  complete,  ftrst-hand  study  of  conditions  and  needs, 
and  then  suggesting  42  defense  and  life-saving  measure*,  rather 
than  in.5trument8  of  war  and  death 

Finally  the  Inventions  of  Edison  mean  an  Inspiration  to  youth. 
With  the  advantages  and  Inspiration.^  supplied  by  Thomas  A. 
Edl«rn.  the  youth  of  America  has  an  example  of  Inventive  accom- 
plishment that  the  youth  of  no  other  land  In  the  world  can  tx)a5t 
Young  America  ran  look  upon  the  life  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  as 
a  life  of  ct^inquest  and  achievement — a  life  of  conquest  over  the 
things  worth  cr'nquerlng  and  of  achieving  the  things  worth  the 
work  of  achievement,  a  life  that  embodies  all  the  finest  ideals  of 
America  today  and  the  America  we  hope  for  tomorrow,  a  life  that 


Is  the  very  eawnre  of  pence  and  progresi.  because  It  ha«  made 
poR.<ilbIe.  and  will  continue  to  make  poasible,  the  peace  and  prog- 
re*^  which  we.  a«  a  nation,  are  enjoying  today 

To  forget  a  man  like  Edkon  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  He  merits  exceedingly  high  rank;ng  among  the  great 
men  of  our  young  and  glorious  history.  His  name  should  be  hon- 
ored and  hU  birthday  celebrated  by  America  and  by  Americans 
everywhere.     Thank  ycu. 


The  American  Youth 


EXTEiXSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12.  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  about 
to  corivene  in  Washington  a  National  Youth  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  meeting  there  will  be  much  oratory  and 
no  doubt  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  youth  of  America.  This 
being  election  year,  there  may  be  attempts  at  flattery  and 
appeals  to  vanity — and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  many  rosy 
promises. 

The  youth  of  America  has  had  a  hard  time  these  past  few 
years.  Opportunities  have  been  scarce  and  the  going  has 
been  pretty  rough.  In  the  emergency  the  National  Youth 
Administration  program  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
played  an  important  part  in  meeting  an  acute  situation.  I 
heartily  approve  of  this  effort  and  have  supported  it.  In 
Virginia  we  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  having  both 
the  N.  Y.  A.  and  the  C.  C.  C.  under  splendid  administration. 
I  expect  to  support  in  this  session  of  Congress  adequate  ap- 
propriations to  carry  these  programs  through  the  ensuing 
year.  I  do  not  agree,  however,  with  those  who  advocate  a 
vastly  expanded  N.  Y.  A.  and  that  it  be  accepted  as  a  perma- 
nent social  and  economic  poUcy  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  during  these  meetings  that  some  of  the 
speakers  will  be  very  frank  u-ith  the  assembled  youths.  There 
aie  some  things  that  should  be  made  very  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  governmental  short  cut  to  the 
success  that  can  only  come  through  hard,  patient,  self-sacri- 
flclng  toil. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  hold  out  the 
promLse  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  will 
at  this  time  favor  any  greatly  expanded  program  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  such  as  hivs  been  suggested  in  certain 
quarters. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Americiin  youths  have 
always  had  a  hard  time.  The  patnots  who  founded  th  s  Re- 
public worked  hard  under  adverse  conditions.  They  walked 
through  rain  and  plowed  through  mud  to  get  to  the  cne-rcom 
schoolhouse.  and  were  thankful  for  the  opportunity.  After 
finishing  school,  then  as  now.  only  the  most  alert  and  the  most 
industrious  were  able  to  get  on.  There  are  many  who  feel 
that  the  overcomtng  of  .such  handicaps  and  obstacles  is  the 
crucible  cut  of  which  has  come  the  character,  the  stamina, 
and  the  great  spirit  which  i*  America. 

No  land  under  God's  shining  stm  offers  to  youth  a,s  much 
opportunity  as  docs  America..  Youth  only  needs  a  four-point 
program: 

First.  A  fair  amount  of  intelligence. 
Second.  Fimdamental  honesty. 
Third.  A  willingness  to  work  hard. 
Fourth.  A  determination  to  make  a  go  of  It  alone. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  well  and  good  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
but  in  the  last  analysis,  real  success  comes  only  through  ones 
own  consecrated  effort. 


Ton 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OK    GKORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12. 1940 


ADDRESS   BY   ilON    ROBERT  RAMSPECX.  OF  GEORGIA 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fcllowing  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  en  Januai-y  23: 

The  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  ended  last  August. 
It<=  sessions  were  carried  on  in  nn  atmosphere  of  strife.  There  was 
discord  within  the  Democratic  Party  and  seme  b.tler  feeling  between 
th-  President  and  the  ConjjroKS. 

The  "second  or  f-pecial  ses'-lon.  devoted  exclusively  to  a  consldcra- 
ticn  cf  neutrality,  was  surprisingly  harmonious.  ..,,,, 

This  sesGlon  has  been  marked  by  an  unusually  sober  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  M-mb.>rs— no  doubt  due  to  the  critical  conditions  exlst- 
in<j  throughout  the  wor'.d  tcd.-y.  ,  .w     ,     .  ,„..^« 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  bruay  refer  to  scmr  cf  the  legislation 
nending  in  the  Cont;ress,  devoting  most  of  my  time  to  those  meas- 
ures aStcting  the  relations  between  employers  and  their  employees. 

You  prohablv  wi'.l  not  agree  with  come  cf  the  things  I  will  lay. 
b-i»  I  am  thankful  for  the  fact  that  we.  in  the  United  States,  still 
have  freedom  cf  speech.  I  hope  that  we  can  di6a~rce  without  either 
of  us  questioning  the  motives  of  the  other. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Definite  indications  exist  In  Wa.shington  today  showing  a  desire 
for  le-s  spend::.*'  Tills  is  true  of  both  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive derartmei.rs  The  House  has  pas.<^ed  the  first  two  appropriation 
bills.  The  Budget  estimates  have  been  reduced  by  approximately 
$100,000,000. 

TAXES 

It  appears  now  that  no  additional  taxes  will  be  levied  during  this 
scE'lcn.  althourh  thrre  is  a  bare  possibility  of  a  small  special  tax  to 
cover  national-defense  expenditures. 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

The  cost  Of  national  defense  In  the  current  and  two  prior  fiscal 
years  has  totaled  four  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  Further  ex- 
P'nd*tures  for  the  tiscal  vear  1941  are  contemplated.  Most  of  us 
villi  eladlv  pav  this  cost  if  It  will  keep  us  out  of  war.  We  must 
face  the  possibility  that  the  demociacios  of  Europe  might  lose  the 
present  contest.  If  they  do,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
eventuality. 

TRADE   AGREEMENTS 

What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  bitter  contests  of  this  session 
a-i'es  from  the  re-olutlcn  to  extend  the  authority  cf  the  Slate 
Department  to  make  trade  agreements  with  other  nations.  Under 
this  plan  whirh  has  been  In  operation  for  the  past  several  years, 
our  ^les  to  oth'^r  countries  have  iTradually  Increased.  In  Decem- 
ber 1939  our  exports  reached  $358,000,000.  the  highest  since  March 
19-50  which  wp.=  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Hnwley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act  under  which  duties  were  hiked  to  the  highest  point  in  our 
hi-t'orv  Manv  people  blame  that  act  for  the  depression.  It  should 
be' remembered  that  it  was  initiated  early  in  1029.  although  its  con- 
sideration  was   not   completed   until   about   18   n.ontns   later 

Secretarv  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  who  has  steadily  grown  In  the 
esteem  of  the  p-cple  cf  our  country,  is  effectively  defending  the 
trade-agreement  proi^ram.  He  not  only  advocates  Its  extension  as  a 
means  of  expandiuK  cur  sales  of  Industrial  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts but  he  sees  in  It  the  only  means  of  restoring  world-wide  peace. 
He  argu-s  that  nations  not  self-sufflclent  must  trade  with  other 
nations,  ^or  they  must  go  to  war  to  satisfy  their  needs  for  resources 
not  found  within  their  holders. 

TRANSroUTATlON    ACT 

The  Transportation  Act.  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  last 
year  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  conference  ccmmlltee.  This  bill  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  South.  It  contains  an  amendment  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  making  It  unlawful  to  discriminate 
between  'districts,  regions,  and  territories"  In  rates  charged  for 
transporting  frelrht.  It  also  contains  a  section  directing  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Crmml.sslon  to  Investigate  IntPrterrltorial  freight 
rates  and  to  ad1u~^t  any  found  to  be  unlawful.  Under  the  ru  e  la  d 
down  m  the  foutheastcrn  Governors'  case,  I  believe  that  t.ils  vMU 
result  m  many  changes  In  rates  from  tHe  South  and  the  West  on 

Eh.pments  Into  the  North.  ^.     »         »  „,  ti^ 

-These  of  us  V  ho  have  led  the  fight  for  an  adjustment  of  these 
rates  from  the  West  and  South  to  the  North  have  no  desire  to  hurt 
the  railroads  For  mv.self.  I  believe  that  the  er.lvation  of  the  rail- 
road lies  in  selling  more  transportation  at  lower  unit  cosU.  That  is 
the  trend  of  modern  business. 


ArrnLTNcniNO 
The  antllynchlng  bill  J«  nothing  new.  It  was  first  proprscd  In 
1822  by  a  Republican  Congrcfisman  A  nt  w  ver^lon  of  It  has  re- 
cently passed  the  House,  It  has  never  pa.ssed  the  Senate  and  I  hope 
It  will  not.  Of  course.  It  Is  a  political  move  dlrecU>d  toward  securing 
the  Nei  ro  vote  for  Its  supporters.  None  of  us  condones  lynchlnf;. 
Public  sentiment  Is  rapidly  wiping  It  out.  Last  year  only  three  such 
Incidents  occurred,  yet  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  would  apply  th© 
power  of  the  Federal  Oovernnient  only  to  these  three  murders. 
Tli^y  totallv  Ignore  the  gang  murders  of  the  large  cast^-rn  and 
middle  western  cities,  the  approximately  12.000  other  murders  com- 
mitted each  year,  and  the  more  than  35,000  deaths  from  automobile 
accidents  annually, 

DIES    COMMrrrEE 

The  Dies  committee  will  probably  be  given  a  new  lease  of  power 
to  continue  Its  Investigation  of  un-American  activities.  Its  n;ethoda 
have  at  timts  been  un'jvise,  causing  embarra-ssnient  to  seme  Inno- 
cent people,  but  It  has  centered  the  attention  of  our  people  upon 
the  groups  seeking  to  bring  alien  Infiusnces  Into  our  country. 

ALIENS 

Th*^  House  la.«t  year  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  five  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  conduct  of  aliens  within  our  borders.  The  S.-nate  has 
just  p.is.sed  one  permitting  the  deportation  of  aliens  wlio  engage 
in  sabotage.  I  hope  the  others  will  be  pas,sed.  We  have  d'^layed  too 
long  giving  power  to  adequately  deal  with  those  who  come  here 
from  other  lauds  and  fail  to  appreciate  the  llijertles  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States,  Many  of  them  have  taken  advantage  of  the  freedom 
cf  our  form  of  government  to  preach  doctrines  destructive  of  free- 
dom Itself.    They  should  be  sent  back  from  whence  they  came. 

CI\1L    SERVICE 

Legislation  Is  pending,  of  which  I  am  the  author,  designed  to 
bring  under  the  c.vil-servlce  law  the  more  than  250.000  Federal 
emplovecs  now  selected  upon  a  political  basis.  More  than  900.000 
persons  are  now  engaged  by  the  Federal  Government  In  civil 
positions,  Tlic  pay  roll  totals  approximately  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars. 

In  ray  opin'on,  no  greater  problem  of  government  exists  today 
than  how  to  properly  select  and  direct  this  army  of  civil  s--rvants. 
They  no  longer  perform  merely  routine  duties.  Many  of  them  tell 
you  how  to  run  your  bu'^inep.^;  they  make  administrative  rulings 
having  the  force  of  law.  Tlie  best  law  Congress  can  draft  may  be 
forged  Into  shackles  lor  the  people  unless  these  employees  are 
expert,  honest,  and  actuated  by  a  sense  of  fairness.  They  thou!d 
be  selected  only  because  of  demonstrated  ability  and  retained  for 
faithful  execution  cf  the  public  trust  placed  In  their  hands. 

What  I  have  said  of  Federal  employees  is  likewise  true  cf  the 
larger  army  of  State,  county,  and  local  employees.  The  public 
service  t^day — National.  State,  and  local — numbers  three  and  ono- 
haif  million  persons,  and  they  cost  the  people  about  $5,000,000,000 
annually  in  pay  rolls. 

During  the  past  6  years  the  number  of  public  employees  In  the 
Uni'cd  Stales  lies  incrtu.sed  over  16  percent  and  the  total  pay  roil 
by  almost  25  percent.  In  State  and  local  governments  the  appro- 
priations for  personnel  services  make  up  from  30  to  50  percent 
cf  the  annual  budgets.  Yet  only  16  of  the  48  Slates  operate  under 
a  civil-service  law.  while  in  some  of  these  having  civil-service  laws 
on  paper  the  merit  sys'em  takes  on  more  of  form  than  of  substance. 

It  is  estimated  by  persons  familiar  with  the  retults  of  srlectlng 
employees  on  a  merit  basis  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could  save  a  billion  dollars  per  year  by  universal  application  of 
this  system. 

SUGAR 

The  present  law  permitting  the  fixing  of  sugar  quotas  expires 
on  March  1.  It  Is  expected  that  the  legislation  will  be  renewed, 
but  a  determined  fight  will  be  made  to  increase  the  quotas  for 
domestic  producers. 

LOG  AN -WALTER    BILL 

There  Is  pending  legislation,  known  as  the  Logan-Walter  bill. 
de.-i''ned  to  provide  uniform  procedure  for  administrative  bodies 
Fuch  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commis.'=ion.  This  is  an  Important  question  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  practice  of  delegating  to  such  boards  and  commis- 
sions a  measure  of  legislative  as  well  as  Judicial  power.  The  in- 
fluence such  agencies  exercise  upon  business,  commerce,  industry, 
r.nd  labor  Is  vast  and  directly  or  Indirectly  touches  the  everyday 
Ufc  of  most  of  cur  citizens. 

LABOR   MEDIA-nON 

While  no  proposal  has  yet  been  made  In  definite  form,  discussion 
of  plans  is  heard  in  Washington  for  an  expansion  of  the  conciliation 
H?'vice  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  compulsory  mediation  be  required  before  a  strike  may  be 
called.  Similar  to  the  plan  now  exi/iting  in  the  transportation  field. 

WAGES  AND   HOURS 


leg 

the    ^ -- 

branch  of  Congress  to  carry  out  this  •5\i«?ge'tlon.  Joint  h-anrgs 
were  had  and  the  Senate  soon  passed  a  bill  creating'  a  board  cf  five 
to  fix  minimum  wapcs.  not  to  exceed  40  centa  per  hotir.  and  to  limit 
tours,  but  not  below  40  per  week. 
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TT-.p  f^rr.ntf  blH  w«s  dr»ft«l  largely  by  southern  Brnators.  It 
retjii  rt-d  that  in  fixing  the  wuge  the  board  muat  consider  the 
T»Jue  of  the  services  rendered,  transportation  costs,  the  cost  ol 
llTlnK.  and  other  factor*. 

When  this  bill  came  to  the  House  It  was  amended  by  adding  to 
the  factors  to  be  considered  in  firing  the  wage,  the  unit  cost  ol 
production.     It  was  reported  to  the  House  and  a  rule  applied  for. 

The  Rules  Committee  refused  to  grant  a  rule,  and  the  prot,Tesa  of 
the  bUl  was  ended  for  that  session.  The  next  yeiir— 193S  -northern 
Congresamen  Joined  with  other  forces  opposed  to  any  consideration 
cf  the  conditions  cxlatli\g  In  the  South,  and  a  new  bill  was  drafted, 
brought  to  the  floor  by  a  peUtlon  signed  by  a  majoruy  of  the 
membership,  and  passed  It  was  a  rigid  bill.  It  proposed  to  start 
the  waj;e  at  25  cents  per  hour  and  Ir.crensod  It  5  rrr.ts  each  year 
until  40  cents  wa.'^  reached.  The  hours  were  to  be  44  th(>  first  year, 
43  the  se^^nd.  and  40  thereafter  No  board  was  provided,  and  no 
consideration  of  varying  conditions  could  vary  the  wage  or  the  hours 
required. 

Thp  conference  committee  spent  2  weeK-i  arijusMng  the  varyln? 
provisions  of  the  bUl  m  It  pfis!»rd  the  two  Hou?r<!  of  ConKre^s.  Some 
of  t»>e  conferres.  of  which  I  was  one.  vainly  trlod  to  go  back  to  the 
flexiM«>  form  of  bill  as  pa.«w«l  by  the  Senate.  We  had  very  little 
»vic>^.s.s  because-  to  the  other  st'ctlons  of  the  country  the  40-cent 
niinmumj  wa^e  was  not  objectionable  Some  of  them  faw  in  It  a 
chance  to  stop  the  migration  of  Induhtry  to  the  South 

While  I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  these  who  prevented  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  as  passetJ  by  the  Senate  In  the  Hou>-e  8*>Hs;on 
of  I&37.  thry  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  more  objectionable 
bill  which  finally  became  law 

1  supported  the  Senate  form  of  the  bill  I  felt,  nt  the  time,  that  ;t 
was  the  best  we  could  «ft  It  wou!d  have  predicated  the  wa.'e  upon 
a  nr.dm?r  of  fact,  upon  facts  In  a  ptven  location,  no  matter  wh'-ther 
that  location  wa»  north  or  south,  east,  or  west.  It  would  have 
tested  the  proposed  ws-re  bv  the  value  of  th«  s^-nlce  rendered. 

The  present  law  \s  to«j>  inflexible  It  will  ha'-e  a  tcrdencv  to  speed 
up  liuitailatlon  of  IsIkt -ravine  machinery  ai'd  w;!l  worl:  a  hnrd.«hlp 
upon  many  Its  provisions  as  to  hoiirs  should  be  amended  so  s.«  to 
permit  nversKUkf  hours  over  a  monthly  period  The  .^dn  InlFtrator 
iteraki  hare  power  to  n\ake  rulings,  which.  If  compiled  with,  would 
mutmet  those  affected  until  the  courts  say  the  rullnsr  Is  not  correct. 
At  present  the  rullnnrs  of  the  Administrator  do  not  afford  protection 
even  to  those  complyluK  therewith. 

Last  year  efforts  to  amend  this  act  failed.     A  group  larsely  com- 

--|»rf<j  of  pers<in«i  interested  in  processing  farm  prodtice  sponsored 

cn«f%i;i      It  would  grant  exemption  from  th?  law  to  most  proceascr."* 

of  agrlctritural  commodities      It  may  pass  the  House,  but  I  doubt 

the  poaHbilltv  of  such  amendments  being  flnallv  enacted  Into  law, 

I  would  Bugge-^t  to  those  interested  In  amendments  that  a  more 

moderate  approach   to  the   problem  will  have  a  better  chance  of 

•cblerlng  practical   resvilts 

The  puriXMe  of  this  proposal  wr.«;  to  prevent  what  we  generally 
call  fweatshop  condition.s  With  tliat  purpose  I  am  In  hearty 
accord  However  I  would  like  to  see  the  act  amended  so  as  to  make 
It  more  fl"Xlble  and  more  practical. 

The  present  law  is  not  what  the  President  asked  for.  In  his 
message  occur?  the  following  pnssiige: 

...  •  .  Even  In  the  treatment  of  national  problems  there 
are  geographical  and  Indtistrial  diversities  which  practical  states- 
manship cannot  wholly  ijrnore  Backward  Kbcr  conditions  and 
relatively  pro»cres8lve  labor  conditions  cannot  be  completely  asslmi- 
iated  and  made  uniform  at  one  fell  swoop  without  creating  eco- 
Uomtc  dlsl'ocatlons." 

If  the  surirestlon  of  the  President  had  been  followed  by  the  Con- 
gress this  law  w.nild  not.  In  Its  application,  have  t>een  ko  burden- 
aome.  It  would  have  conUlned  power  to  apply  the  changes  more 
gradually  and  with  due  regard  for  existing  diversities 

The  South  cinnot  win  a  sectional  fight  In  Congress.  Its  mem- 
banhlp  In  the  House  Is  less  than  30  percent  of  the  whole.  It  was 
a  mtatake  of  Jud>;meiit  when  some  of  our  people  made  this  issue  a 
sectional  one  We  should  work  for  proper  amendments,  but  we 
must  apjMvach  them  uix)n  a  factual  basis. 

NATIONAL   LABOa   RE1.ATIUNS  ACT 

The  spotlight  of  th»  dally  press  has  almost  constantly  played  upon 
the  National  Lab»^r  Relations  Act,  often  called  the  Wagner  Act.  from 
Its  inception  In  1935 

It  w-.\s  denounced  as  not  constitutional  by  57  leadln?  lawyers.  It 
was  bltterlT  opposed  by  many  employers  In  every  section  of  the 
country  Many  up.tn.ie  statements  aljout  It  have  been  passed  on 
to  the  public  ss  facts 

I  supported  this  proposal  and  helped  In  Its  pa.'^sage  In  the  House. 
My  reason  for  that  supp^trt  was  simple  I  b»-!leved  that  working 
people  should  be  protected  In  their  fundamental  right  to  Join 
such  organizations  but  no  remedy  existed  for  them  If.  because  of 
such  action,  they  were  discriminated  against. 

In  1921  Chief  Justice  Taft  In  a  Supreme  Court  decision  had  not 
ooly  affirmed  the  right  of  workers  to  organlre  but  he  went  further 
to  Miy:  "Union  was  efsentlal  to  give  laborers  cppvjrtunity  to  deal 
on  equality  with  their  employers." 

In  1930.  in  a  case  crowing  out  of  the  Railway  L.ibor  Act  of  1926. 
Chief  Jv»=tlce  Hughes  said; 

"Tl'.e  legality  of  colievilve  action  on  the  part  of  employees  In 
order  to  safeguard  th-^lr  pn  per  Interests  Is  not  to  be  disputed.  It 
has  long  be<  a  rew^ii.i.vd  rl^_xx  employees  are  entitled  to  organize 
for  the  purpcto  of  -■  i:\.r:v.-  t.^e  ret.lrt>fs  cf  grievances  and  to  pro- 
mote agreemeiiis  wiih  tmpioyers  ccncermng  rates  of  pay  and  couOi- 
tiona  of  work." 


Again  In  the  Jones  &  Laughlln  case,  upholding  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  act.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  restated  the  above  quotations, 
referring  to  the  right  of  workers  to  organize,  as  a  fundamental 
right. 

The  purpose  of  Congress  in  passing  the  Wagner  Act  was  a  simple 
one  It  propcsed  only  to  furnish  a  vehicle  through  which  workers 
cciild  have  their  remedy  when  their  fundamental  right  of  organiza- 
tion was  violated. 

Congress  did  not  Intend  to  force  organization  upon  workers.  It 
did  not  Intend  that  the  Beard  it  created,  or  the  staff  of  the  Board. 
should  assist  labor  organizers  It  did  not  Intend  that  the  Board  cr 
ll.s  staff  should  be  biai.ed  or  prejudiced  for  or  to-*ard  anyone. 

It  Is  not  generally  understood.  I  fear,  that  In  drafting  the  Wagner 
Aft.  Congress  provided  a  procedure  similar  to  that  contained  In  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  one  almost  word  for  word  like  that  of 
the  Federal  Tiade  Commission  Act. 

In  the  Jcnes  &  Laughhu  case.  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  referring  to 
the  procedural  parts  of  the  act.  said: 

"But  these  provisions,  as  we  construe  them,  do  net  ofTend  against 
the  constitutional  requirements  govemin?  the  creation  and  action 
cf  administrative  bodes.  •  •  •  We  construe  the  procedural  pro- 
visions as  affording  adequate  opportunity  to  secure  Judicial  protec- 
tion against  arbitrary  action  in  accordance  with  the  well-settltd 
rules  applicable  to  adralulstrative  agencies  set  up  by  Congress  to  aid 
in  the  enfcr^cmcnt  of  valid  legislation," 

In  the  same  opinion,  after  having  recited  that  the  act  did  not 
ccmpel  the  makln<j  of  any  agreement,  Mr.  Hughes  said: 

■•The  theory  of  the  act  Is  that  free  opportunity  for  negotiation 
\iith  accredited  representatives  of  employees  is  likely  to  promote 
lndi:«:r:al  peace  and  may  bring  about  the  adjustments  and  n;:rce- 
menU  which  the  act  Itself  does  not  attempt  to  compel.  •  •  •  It 
would  seem  that  wlicn  employers  freely  recct-nlze  the  right  ct  the.r 
emplovrco  to  their  own  organizations  and  their  unrestricted  r!ght 
of  representation  there  will  be  much  less  occasion  for  controversy 
In  respect  to  the  free  and  appropriate  exercise  of  the  right  of  selec- 
tion and  discharge." 

I  have  recited  these  statements  from  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  one  of  whom  was  a  former  Republican  President,  and  the 
other  a  Republican  who  came  very  close  to  being  President,  to  show 
that  the  Wagner  Act  simply  provides  a  remedy  to  make  effective  a 
fundamental  right  long  ago  recognized  by  the  hlshest  court  In  the 
United  States 

If  this  net  had  been  Impartially  administered  by  the  Board  and  its 
staff,  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  the  purpose  Conqress  Intended, 
it  is  my  rplnion  that  little  opposition  to  it  would  now  remain. 

Frankness  compels  the  opmicn.  I  believe,  that  the  law  has  not 
been  impartially  applied,  nor  has  its  applicaUon  been  held  within 
the  purpose  laid  down  by  the  Congress. 

The  evidence  I  have  found  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  m.ajorlty 
m.Pinbers  of  the  present  Board,  and  the  staff  of  the  Board  in  many 
cases  h^ve  construed  the  act  as  a  mandate  to  as«;lst  and  Induce  the 
oTganl7^tlon  of  workers,  rather  than  to  protect  the  leeal  right  of 
workers  to  make  their  free  choice  In  matters  of  organization. 

It  leads  m.e  to  believe  that  they  have  unnecessarily  contributed 
to  the  strife  In  the  ranks  of  labor  by  many  of  their  decisions  as  to 
the  unit  approprinf  for  collective  bargaining 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the.se  official.^  have  not  given  due  con- 
sideration to  the  right  cf  workers  to  freely  choose  the  organization 
to  which  they  would  btlong.  Including  the  right  to  have  an  inde- 
pendint  union,  provided  it  is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the 
employer  Under  this  act  Congress  Intended  to  make  the  workers 
free  to  choose  (a>  whether  or  not  they  would  Join  any  union.  (2) 
what  union  thev  prefcrr-d.  and  (3>  the  person  or  persons  to  repre- 
s^-nt  them  In  collective  bargaining.  In  some  cases  this  free  choice 
has  not  been  possible  du»  to  decisions  as  to  the  unit 

It  Is  therefore  my  opinion  that  the  present  Board  should  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  a  board  of  five,  regionally  selected,  so 
that  confidence  may  be  restored  In  the  Impartial  admlnlstrat'on 
cf  th^?  act  and  to  pro\'lde  representation  to  the  various  sections  of 
the  country 

Emploveis  should  have  the  right  to  an  election  when  there  la 
doubt  as  to  what  union  a  majority  of  the  employees  belong.  This 
right  should  be  written  Into  the  law. 

I  would  amend  the  section  of  the  act  deallnir  with  the  unit 
appropriate  for  collective  bargaining  so  as  to  deprive  the  Board 
of  any  power  to  dl.sestabllsh  a  bona  fide  existing  union  without 
the  consent  of  a  majority  cf  Us  members,  provided  such  union  was 
not  one  dominated  by  the  employer.  Such  an  nmer.dment  would 
put  a  stop  to  many  of  the  current  disputes  between  contending 
labor  faction-. 

No  unit  should  be  permitted  which  contains  the  employees  cf 
more  than  one  employer  If  a  group  of  unions  and  a  group  of  em- 
ployers wish  to  bargain  on  a  g.'oup  basis,  they  cjuld  do  so.  but  the 
employees  of  each  employer  would  have  to  vote  separately  in 
choosing  their  union  and  their  representative. 

With  the  changes  I  have  suggested.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
controversy  about  this  law  would  end  and  that  peace  could  be 
largely  achieved  In  Industry.  This  all  of  us  should  devoutly  desire. 
No  one  profits  from  indu.strial  strife.  Strikes  mean  loss  of 
wages  for  workers  and  Icaj  of  proSts  for  owners.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  stop  them.  It  can  only  be  done  by  mutual  desire  and  co- 
optrr;iiion  oeiween  management  and  labor.  Public  opinion  will 
not  sustain  unfair  tactics  by  either  party.  It  stopped  the  tlt- 
dnwn  stiike,  whirh  was  not  only  illegal  but  was  very  hurtful  to  the 
cause  of  the  workers. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  to  ycu  that  most  Members  of  Congress 
want  to  do  what  lo  best  for  the  country.    They  mu&t  t*ike  the  con- 
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flicting  opinions  of  various  groups  and  try  to  reconcile  them.  It 
cannot  always  be  done,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  the  views  of  all 
groups  In  the  citizenship,  and  we  do  try  to  reach  a  common  ground. 

I  realize  fully  that  we  caiuiot  .^^olve  our  problems  without  coopera- 
tion. Business  mu.-t  have  reasonable  profits  or  It  will  die.  It 
can  pay  wages  only  from  the  protiuctlon  of  its  workers;  therefore 
wages  and  hours  mu>t  bear  a  propv-r  relationship  to  the  value  of 
the  articles  produced. 

In  the  present  period  we  are  faced  with  many  dUflcult  problems, 
made  more  acute  by  disturbed  and  dangerous  conditions  existing  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Commerce,  trade,  and  Industry  are  im- 
proving In  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  We  are  at  peace  with 
other  nations,  and  we  should  strive  to  retain  that  condition. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  each  of  us  must  do  our  part  toward  the 
attainment  of  I'.ational  unity.  Today,  as  never  before,  people  of  all 
groups  should  strive  to  do  what  Is  best  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
freedom  and  the  liberties  we  enjoy  as  a  result  of  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  the  founders  of  this  Nation.  In  unity  there  Is  strength. 
If  we  maintain  domestic  unity.  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  future  of 
cur  beloved  country. 


California  and  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1940 


Taking  the  year  1935  as  the  first  year  when  the  effect  of  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties  might  be  felt,  and  comparing  it  with  the  last  ofBclal 
flgxires  for  IX»cember  1939.  we  find  the  agricultural  position  has  be- 
come much  more  serious  during  this  perlcd: 

Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
I  August  1909,  to  July  1914,  equals  1001 
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STATEMENTS    AND    RESOLUTIONS    FROM    VARIOUS    AGRICUL- 
TURAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  no  farm  organi- 
zations could  refl.xt  more  accurately  the  opinions  and  views 
cf  western  agriculturalists  in  respect  to  the  proposal  to  ex- 
tend for  an  additional  3-year  period  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  June  12  1940.  than  do  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  California  State  Grange,  the  California  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  the  California  )jfool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, the  California  Olive  Growers'  Protective  League,  and  the 
California  Fig  Institute.  I  now  present  for  inclusion  in  the 
CoNCRESsiON.AL  RECORD  &  number  of  official  statements  and 
resolutions  from  each  of  these  groups,  as  well  as  from  their 
respective  national  affiliates. 

CALIFORNIA    FARM    BUREAU    FEDEKATION 

On  the  9th  day  of  January  1940  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  met  in  special  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  issue  which  no..-  pends  be- 
fore the  Congress.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted 
which  will  be.  I  am  sure,  of  special  interest  to  the  whole 
membership  in  this  legislative  body. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  f^m  his  board, 
Mr.  Alex  Johnson,  able  secretary  of  this  highly  influential 
organization  of  western  agriculturists,  dispatched  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Congress  from  California  a  letter 
in  which  the  conclusions  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  arc  most  convincingly  set  forth.  The  letter 
follows: 

January  24.  1940. 
To  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Confess  from  Cahforvia. 

Genti-emen:  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  at  the  meeting  cf  the 
board  cf  directors  of  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  January 
9    1940   the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

'Resolved.  That  we  believe  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  legis- 
lation should  be  permitted  to  die  on  June  30  next,  and  that  we 
urge  Calilornla  Senators  and  RepresenUtlves  to  support  this  pro- 
cedure." 

This  position  of  our  organl7-atlon  has  been  consistent  since  March 
31    193*    wh-n  a  resolution  was  adopted  reading  as  follows: 

■Resolved.  That  we  oppose  the  proposed  legislation  now  before 
Ccngrcss  authorizing  reciprocal-trade  agreements." 

During  this  period  of  almost  6  years,  the  matter  of  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties  has  been  under  discussion  In  local  and  State-wide 
meetings  and  the  position  of  cur  members  has  consLstently  been 
cne  of  fear  as  to  the  effect  on  them  of  negotiations  under  this  act 
and  I  am  sure  th.it  we  represent  the  wishes  of  almost  all  of  our 
members  in  asking  you  to  oppose  the  continuation  of  the  authority 

under  the  act.  _    ^ 

As  we  view  the  agricultural  situation  today,  we  find  nothing  In 
wh'ch  to  encourage  us  In  the  hope  that  the  rec'.procal-trade  treaties 
w;li  be  of  benefit  to  agriculture.  The  foUowing  ccmpailson  may 
be  of  interest  to  you. 


The  country  has  been  advised  that  If  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty 
Act  was  passed  its  machinery  would  be  used  to  reduce  Industrial 
tariffs  so  as  to  allow  Imports  of  industrial  goods,  with  an  Implied 
reduction  In  the  price  of  such  goods,  and  thus  create  opportunity 
for  greater  export  of  agricultural  products. 

If  we  try  to  read  the  effect  on  prices  of  machinery  we  find  that 
the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in  production  In 
1935  was  126.  while  the  latest  official  figure  Is  for  September  1939. 
123.  It  appears  then  that  under  the  optration  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Treaty  Act  the  prices  received  by  farmers  have  not  Increased, 
but  have  materially  declined,  while  the  price  paid  by  farmers  for 
Industrial  goods  has  been  reduced  only  3  points,  from  126  to  123. 
The  same  official  figures  show  us  that  the  rafo  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  to  prices  paid  was.  in  1935.  86;   In  December  1939.  79. 

While  farmers  looked  with  distru.st  upon  the  eiperations  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act  from  the  beginning  as  being  likely 
to  be  more  detrimental  than  beneficial,  this  distrust  amounted  to 
nothing  short  of  amazement  when  negotiations  began  to  be  under- 
taken with  Latin  American  countries,  most  of  wh:)m  were  prexlucers 
cf  agricultural  products  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else, 
and  the  proposals  were  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment with  Chile,  to  consider  reductions  almost  exclusively  on 
agricultural  products. 

It  would  be  eminently  unfair  to  ascribe  all  the  dlfDcultles  of 
'  agriculture  to  the  operations  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty 
I  Act.  and  In  quoting  the  figures  given  above  I  am  not  Inferring 
that  the  distressed  prices  now  being  suffered  by  farmers  are  to  be 
blamed  In  any  great  measvire  on  these  treaties,  but  am  merely 
using  the  figures  to  show  that  after  more  than  5  years  of  operation 
under  this  act  the  position  of  agriculture  has  not  improved,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  in  mcst  cases  steadily  grown  worse. 

May  we  therefore  ask  that  In  accordance  with  the  position  of  our 
organization  you  allow  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act  to  die. 
Yours  very  truly, 

California  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
By  Auat  Johnson,  Secretary. 

AMERICAN    FARM    BUREAU 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
parent  organization  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau,  while  not 
disapproving  the  principle  of  reciprocal  trading,  in  a  long 
!   resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  at  Chicago  in  December  1939  insisted  that: 

In  giving  our  support  to  the  continuance  of  reclprcx:al-trade 
agreements,  we  renew,  with  Increased  emphasis,  our  demand  that 
1  no  agreement  be  consummated  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to 
force  or  hold  domestic  prices  for  any  farm  commodity  below  parity 
level.  Any  other  cour.se  would  Justify  the  condemnation  cf  and 
opposition  to  such  agreement  by  all  agricultural  groujjs. 

And  further  demanded  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  be — 

Amended  so  as  to  provide  that  no  agreement  be  consummated 
unlees  unanimously  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

CALIFORNIA   STATE   GRANGE 

At  the  State  convention  of  the  California  State  Grange 
v.h:ch  was  convened  in  October  of  1939.  two  very  important 
resolutions  relating  to  the  subject  under  discussion  were 
adopted  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  delegates  then 
assembled.    The  first  resolution  was  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  of  the  United 
St.Ttes  Government.  In  negotiating  reciprocal-trade  agreements  with 
other  nations,  is  working  such  injustice  and  discrimination  against 
the  agricultural  Interests  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  protests  from  affected  groups  of  farmers,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  policy  Is  being  developed,  have  had  little  or  no  effect 
In  cbtalnlng  Justice  or  consideration  for  agriculture;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  we  could  obtain,  through  the  Congress 
of  this  Nation,  some  relief  from  the  Intolerable  discrimination 
against  agriculture,  as  practiced  by  the  Department  of  State  In 
negotiating  these  agreements.  If  the  Grange  organization,  through- 
out the  United  States,  would  employ  Its  resources  and  Influence, 
actively  to  that  end:  Therefore  be  It 
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Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  every  Member  i  Roger  W.  Babson  which  was  published  in  today's  edition  of  the 
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RettUftt  That  the  Oninfce  make  tt  a  major  objective  of  the  organ- 
teat  0:1  to  check  this  practice  of  selUr.g  the  farmer  out.  and  instead 
of  i>l*ndinK  for  the  principle  of  "The  American  market  for  the 
American  farmer  '  let  us  move  for  it.  work  for  It.  and  use  ever,- 
rca^ce  and  iiJluencc  of  tht  crganiziiuon  lu  make  it  a  reahiy. 

•nie  •econd  of  these  resolutlms  was  as  follows: 

Wh#rM»  »e  believe  that  all  nRncultural  products  used  by  the 
Amen,  an  pet. pic  should  he  raised  here  as  far  a.s  po^Mble.  and  a 
aufflcienl  tariff  placed  on  these  products  to  make  It  profitable;   and 

WTiereas  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  negotiated  with  foreign 
countrtca  by  the  President  of  the  United  State?  without  the  consen'. 
Of  Congl««  has  recKiced  the  tariff  on  many  agriciUtural  products. 
CMMlnit  many  to  be  imported  which  our  own  farmers  should  be 
fSMng.  thu.i  increaslni?  employment:   and 

Whereaa  the  favored -naticn  clauso  in  these  treaties  has  further 
•gjmivatrd  the  Bltuatlon     Therefrre  be  It 

Rr«t)iiv.d  That  the  California  State  Oranee  oppose  any  move  by 
the  Prextdent  of  the  United  States  to  reduce  agricultural  tarlfTs  In 
hlff  reclprtical-trade  agreements  even  to  the  abolishment  of  the 
whole  plan  of  reciprocal-irudc  acreemcnts 

THE     NATIONAL     GRANGE 

The  National  Granpe.  parent  orRanizaticti  of  the  California 
State  Granxp.  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
all  farm  organizations.  The  National  Grange  met  in  na- 
tional conveation  at  Peoria.  Ill  .  on  November  15.  1939.  at 
which  convention  the  following  emphatic  resolution  was 
adopted.  In  which  the  attitude  of  this  great  organization  to- 
ward the  rtciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  as  now  ad- 
ministered, was  made  known: 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  has  caused  serious 
di»mak:e  to  American  agriculture  It  ha.s  depressed  farm  prices 
by  tncouraginn  Imports  of  competitive  products  from  countries 
whore  s\il»Undard  labor  conditions  prevail.  It  is  wrong  Ui  prin- 
ciple and  violates  the  Constitution  It  should  not  t)e  renewed 
When  It  expires  by  its  own  limilatlcn  on  June   12,   1940. 

CAirORNIA    CATTtXMEN'S    ASSOCIATION 

During  the  fall  of  1939  the  California  Cattlemen's  As<^o- 
clation  met  In  a  State-wjde  convention  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
In  San  Pranclsoo.  Calif .  and  after  a  2-day  discussion  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  adopted,  unani-  , 
mou^sly.  the  following  resolution: 

AffvW'vrf,  That  we  urge  the  amenflment  of  the  pre^nt  Reciprocsl 
Tntdc  AKr-ements  Act  no  that  it  will  provide  that  all  future  agree- 
ments mudt  be  ratified  by  the  ITnlted  State.s  Sr-nate.  to  the  end 
that  the  public  may  b*-  informed  and  protected  aijaln^t  secret 
negotiations  and  one-man  power  m  the  final  determination. 

In  a  separate  resolution  relatinsj  specifically  to  the  trade 
iiKr«emfnt  rt-cently  negotiated  with  Canada,  the  following 
declaration  wis  made: 

Rew/tyd,  That  we  thoniughly  disapprove  of  the  newly  signed 
Canadian  trade  agreement 

AMCaiCAN    NATIONAI.    LIVESTOCK    ASSOCIATION 

At  the  Forty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Livestock  Association,  which  convened  at  Denver.  Colo.. 
on  January  13.   1940.  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
.relative  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act: 

Whtreas  a  large  ma.'orlty  of  our  people,  and  particularly  of  our 

agriculturist*,   are   unalterably   cppcsed   to   reciprocal-trade   agree- 

ment-i     Therefore  be   It  ..... 

Resolvea.   <a>    That  we  are  deflnltely  oppo6e<l  to  the  Reciprocal 

Trade  Agreements  Act.   and 

ibi   That  If  said  act  Is  extended.  It  be  only  on  the  condition  that 
•11    new  agreements   thereunder   and  extensions  of  existing  agree- 
"^-^nents  be  ratified  by  the  Senate   m   the   manner   provided  by  the 
Coast  1  tut  :cn. 

CAliroRNlA    WOOL   C«OWEaS'    ASSOCl-^TION 

The  Seventy-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  California 
Wool  Grcwers"  Association  met  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  on  September  21-22.  1938.  at  which  con- 
vention several  resolutions  were  adopted,  which  declared  in 
no  uncertain  terms  the  attitude  of  this  highly  influential 
organization  toward  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  is  as  follows- 

We  are   oppo««ed  to  rec'.procal-trade  agreements: 

(a>  Because  thev  are  undemocratic  in  principle  and  practice, 
being  negotiated  In  secret  and  decided  by  the  power  of  one  man; 

(bi  Because  they  sacrifice  agrlcultvire  to  a  hoped-for  industrial 
gain  which  has  not  materialised: 

ict  Because  they  are  not  rrciprocal  but  extend  to  all  favored 
nutu.ns  tj^e  btneflt  of  their  terms  with  no  corresponding  benefits 
to  the  United  States;  Therefore  be  it 


Resolvd.  That  we  earnestly  request  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Conerc?s  to  5ee  that  the  law  authoriz'.ng  them  is 
repealed  or  at  least  not  extended  beyond  June  12,   1940. 

And  it  was  further  resolved  at  that  State  convention  that 
in  the  event  the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Acreements  Act 
was  extended  bej-ond  June  12.  1940,  that  the  act  be  amended 
so  as  "to  bring  buck  to  the  Senate  its  treaty-making  powers" 
and  that  provision  be  made  in  such  legislation  that  may  be 
adapted  extending  the  program,  to  make  certain  "that  tariffs 
en  wool  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  lowered." 

A  second  resolution  adopted  by  the  California  Wool  Grow- 
ers at  their  seventy-ninlh  annual  convention  of  September 
1939,  was  as  follows: 

Resolvfd.  That  we  oppose  all  trade  treaties  or  agreements  which 
allow  the  admission  of  livestock  or  meat  or  meat  products  into  our 
CLuntry  at  reduced  tariff  rates,  and  that  all  Government  meat 
purchases  be  confined  to  the  products  produced  by  American  pro- 
ducers of  cattle.  h(g».  and  lambs. 

At  the  Seventy-eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  California 
Wool  Growers*  Asscciation.  which  convened  in  S.\n  Francisco 
in  the  fall  of  1938.  the  following  most  interesting  resolut:on 
was  adopted: 

We  Insist  that  the  American  producer  Is  entitled  to  the  American 
market.  •  •  •  Any  tariff  laws,  treaties,  trade  agreements,  or 
other  devices,  by  whatsoever  name,  which  deprive  him  of  the  mar- 
ket, will  bring  hardship,  sufferln?.  and  national  economic  disaster 
to  producers  and  consumers  alike  •  •  •  And  we  further  in- 
sist that  all  such  agreements  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

NATIONAL   WOOL   CROWEKS'   ASSOCIATTON 

The  parent  organization  of  the  California  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  the  National  Wool  Orowtrs'  Association,  held  its 
seventy-fifth  annual  convention  at  Casper.  Wyo..  on  January 
23,  24,  25,  1940.  and  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Trade  treaties:  During  th?  pa<t  year  we  have  cbserved  the  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  wo<il -growing  industry  by  reason  of  the  trade 
agreement*  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and  the 
proposed  trade  a>;reement  with  Argentina  They  have  deprived  the 
citizens  and  taxpayers  of  this  country  cf  their  own  markets  to  the 
advantage  of  Oreut  Britain,  and  the  anticipated  trade  agreement 
with  Argentina  has  adversely  affected  the  demand  for  the  coarser 
wools  and  mohair 

We  again  place  ourselves  on  record  as  oppcslni?  the  Reciprocal 
TradP  Agreement.-*  Act  and  demand  that  It  be  permitted  to  lap«e  on 
June  12.  1940  that  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  be  compiled  with  wherein  It  la  provided  that  all  acta  per- 
taining to  revenue  ordinate  In  the  House  of  Rt  preventatives,  and 
that  all  treaties  be  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes 
before  becoming  effective. 

CALITORNIA  nC  INSTITUTK 

On  the  5th  day  of  January  1940  the  executive  and  advisory 
committees  of  the  California  Fig  Institute  were  called  into 
special  session  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  determining 
its  attitude  in  rcsptct  to  the  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  for  the  exten.sion  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  June  12,  1934.  At  this  meeting  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas  the  Sevrnty-thlrd  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  1934 
enacted  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  granting  certain  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  cf  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
In'o  reclprucal-trade  f.greements  with  foreign  countries,  which  au- 
thorltv  as  reenacted  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  of  1937  expires 
on  June  12.  1940.  and 

Whereas  notwlthftandlng  the  California  flg  industry's  protest 
against  any  reduction  in  the  Import  duty  on  fips.  fresh,  dried,  or  In 
br;ne.  the  administration  entered  Into  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Ttirkcy.  effective  May  5.  1939.  which  pro- 
vides for  a  reductu^n  In  the  duty  fr>.'m  5  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound 
on  such  figs  valued  at  7  cents  or  more  per  pound;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  declared  to  be  the  express  desire  of  the 
administration  to  obtain  from  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  now  lu 
session,  an  extension  of  the  authority  granted  in  the  Trade  Agiee- 
ments  Act:  and 

Whereas  It  is  considered  to  be  to  the  best  interest  of  agriculture 
and  industry  that  the  powers  granted  in  such  act  be  modified; 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  and  advisory  ccmmlttees  of  the 
California  Ftg  Institute,  acting  jointly  for  and  In  behalf  of  all 
drled-fig  growers  in  the  State  of  California,  do  hereby  request  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  to  grant  no  further  extension  of  the  trade- 
acreement  authority  except  upon  the  condition  that  such  agree- 
ments shall  bec"me  effective  cniy  upmn  approval  of  the  same  by  the 
legislative  t>ranch  oX  the  Government;  and  be  It  further 
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Resotved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  every  Member 
oX  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  cf  Rppre.-^ontatlves. 
Executive  and  Advisort  Committfes 

OF  THE  CaUTORNLA  FIG  INSTITUTE. 

Fresno,  Calij. 

CALITORNTA    olive    growers    PROTECm'E    LEAGUE 

On  the  15th  day  of  March  1938  the  California  Olive  Grow- 
ers Protective  League  met  in  convention  at  Oroville.  Calif., 
end  adopted  a  resolution  in  condemnation  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  a  portion  of  which  is  as  follows: 

R"iohrd.  To  request  every  Member  of  Congress  from  California 
to  introduce  suitable  legislation  to  repeal  the  ReclprtKral  Trade 
Treaty  Act  or  to  subject  the  terms  of  such  treaties  to  congressional 
review. 

I   FARMERS'    UNION 

Though  the  Farmers*  Union,  a  farmers'  organization  with 
a  widespread  membership  in  the  Middle  West,  is  not  exten- 
sively represented  within  the  State  of  California  as  an  impor- 
tant farm  organization,  its  views  in  reference  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  will  be  of  interest.  I  am  sure,  I 
am,  therefore,  si-tting  forth  a  portion  of  the  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  this  organization  at  its  convention,  which  was 
held  at  St.  Paul  on  December  15.  1939: 

Therefore  be  It  ..1 

Resolved  That  we  are  In  favor  of  the  philosophy  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  as  the  most  likely  assurance  to  bring  International 
cooperation  and   peace;    and   further 

Resolved  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  consummation  of  any 
Federal  trade  agreements  which  have  in  their  provision  agree- 
ments admitting  livestock  or  livestock  products,  grain  or  grain 
products  or  poultry  products,  or  dairy  producU.  or  any  other  agri- 
cultural products  which  can  be  efficiently  produced  in  this  country, 
and  which  mav.  directly  or  indirectly,  have  a  bearing  on  the  supply 
of  fald  products,  or  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  depress  farm 
prices;    and  further 

Resolved.  That  we  believe  It  against  the  public  Interest  to  repose 
in  a  single  autnoritv  the  responsibility  for  effectuating  reciprocal- 
trade  agK>ements.  and  that  the  public  Interest  will  be  best  served 
by  a  requirement  that  all  proposed  reciprocal-trade  treaties  be  sub- 
ject to  the  review  and  upproval  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

THE    REASONS    WHT 

To  one  familiar  with  farming  conditions  in  the  Rocky 
Mcuntain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  It  is  obvious  why  the 
West  is  solidly  against  the  trade-agreements  program.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  furnished  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  of  the  13  most  important  items  on  which  reduc- 
tions of  duty  have  been  granted,  6  are  agriculture  products, 
3  are  mining  products,  1  is  northwestern  lumber.  2  petroleum. 
end  only  1  textile.  In  other  words,  11  of  the  13  important 
items  on  which  concessions  have  been  granted  by  way  of 
reductions  of  duty  are  western  products  and  only  1  of  the 
13  is  an  eastern  industrial  product  and  only  1  is  an  eastern 
and  southern  agriculture  product. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mcuntain  S'.ates,  the  petroleum-producing  States,  and 
Ih"  tobicco  growers  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act? 

Has  agriculture  in  the  West  been  singled  out  for  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  industrial  greed? 


Reciprocal-Trade  Treaties 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNKSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12, 1940 


ARTICLE   BY  ROGER  W.  BABSON 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 


Roger  W.  Babson  which  was  published  In  today's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

iFrcm  the  Washington  Post  of  February  12.  1940] 
Babson   EEci.ARts  Trade   Pacts  the  Bright  Spot  or  Nrw   Deal — 

THREATrNFD      G        O       P        ATTACK      ON      AGREEMENTS      CALLED      POOB 

Strategy;   Cites  60-Percent  1ncrea.se  in  United  States  Export* 

TO  Favored  Nations 

(By  Roger  W.  Babson) 

A  major  offensive  Is  being  prepared  here  against  the  Hull  trade 
pacts.  For  month.s  the  G  O  P.  has  been  collecting  Its  verbal  am- 
munition, marshaling  Its  oratorical  supplies.  The  zero  hour  Is  ap- 
proaching because  Secretary  Hull's  power  to  make  trade  agree- 
ments must  be  renewed  before  June  12.  1940.  If  the  attack  on 
these  trade  pacts  is  not  repulsed.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day,  not  only  for 
the  Unitfd  States  but  for  the  world.  Vhe  backwash  of  the  defeat 
would  be  felt  In  Industrial  towns  of  the  East,  mining  camps  of  the 
Rockies,  farming  communities  of  the  Great  Plains. 

The  Hull  trade  pacts  were  started  In  1934.  Realizing  that  Con- 
gre'ps  could  never  be  expected  to  lower  our  tariff  walls  sanely. 
President  Roosevelt  asked  and  received  authority  from  Congress  for 
the  Stale  Department  to  make  reciprocal-trade  agreements  without 
Senate  ratification.  Tlie  principle  of  the  pacts  was  to  lower  our 
tariffs  on  certain  foreign  products  gradually  and  slowly  In  ex- 
change for  corresponding  concessions  from  other  nations  on  our 
products  Bv  short-circuiting  Congress,  the  u.^ual  logrolling  tactlca 
for  hlt;h  protection  on  'home  industry"  were  to  be  eliminated. 
The  a:;recments.  therefore,  would  be  negotiated  on  a  business  rather 
than  a  political  basis. 

SHIP  LANES  DESERTED 

When  the  New  Deal  first  stumped  for  this  policy  world  trade  had 
dried  up  to  a  mere  trickle.  Commerce  among  nations  had  shrunk 
to  35  percent  of  the  1929  level.  Depreciated  currencies,  high  tariffs, 
stiff  quotas,  barter  methods,  big  subsidies,  and  similar  barriers  were 
rapidly  clearing  the  world  trade  routes  of  their  picturesque  tankers, 
freighters,  and  other  cargo  boats  Most  able  economists  agreed  that 
the  choking  off  of  foreign  commerce  was  a  prime  cause  of  Jobless- 
ness, hunger,  and  suffering  In  all  nations. 

The  importance  of  world  trade  has  never  been  fully  realized  by 
most  people  Foreign  commerce  Is  the  keystone  of  world  prosjerlty 
and  peace.  Our  over.scas  markets  in  good  time*  absorbed  only  10 
percent  of  our  total  output;  but  that  10  percent  was  a  vital  10  per- 
cent Half  of  our  cotton  crop,  for  Instance,  was  sold  abroad. 
Think  of  the  Importance  of  cotton  to  United  States  prosperity. 
Southern  banks,  land  vaIUL«s.  Jobs,  wages,  warehouses,  railroads, 
and  shippers  are  all  tied  up  with  the  price  of  cotton.  And  the 
price  of  cotton  depends  on  our  foreign  markets. 

TOUCH    ASSIGNMENT 

It  seems  Impossible,  however,  to  get  the  Importance  of  foreign 
trade  across  to  the  public.  The  hlgh-tarlfl  opposition  has  a  far 
easier  lob.  Inevitably,  In  any  tariff-lowering  program  some  locali- 
ties or  .some  producers  feel  they  will  be  hurt  They  protest  vio- 
lently to  their  Congresamen.  Therefore  It  Is  almost  impos.slble  to 
wangle  any  real  tariff  reductions  through  Congre.ss.  Secretary  Hull 
(a  former  Senator)  knew  that  the  only  way  to  lower  tariffs  and 
Increa^  employment  as  a  whole  v.ould  be  a  reduction  program 
which  excused  constituent-conscious  Congressmen  from  voting  to 
ratify  it.    Hence  the  State  Department's  trade  program  came  into 

being. 

Over  20  reciprocal-trade  agreements  have  been  negotiated  since 
19.34  Secretary  H\ill  and  his  ex|)erts  have  done  a  painstaking,  con- 
scientious job.  They  have  started  to  do  the  Job  which  practical 
Gcd-fearlng  people  admit  must  be  done— a  slow  and  gradual,  rather 
than  a  sharp  and  sudden,  decrease  of  tariff  walls.  Ihcy  have  held 
hundreds  of  hearings,  have  listened  patiently  to  thousands  of  pro- 
tests For  every  concession  they  have  made  to  foreign  nations  they 
have  wrung  from  them  an  equally  good  one  for  Uncle  Sam.  More- 
over due  to  the  so-called  most-favcred-natlon  rule,  these  pacts 
have  lowered  tariffs,  helped  business,  given  Jobs  all  ever  the  world. 

BRIGHT    SPOT    OF    NEW    DEAL 

Th**  reciprocal -trade  program  has  been  a  truly  tr'.g:-.t  spot  of  the 
New  D-.-al.  In  his  quiet  but  firm  way  Secretary  Hull  has  fought 
hnrder  for  peace  In  this  decade  than  any  other  man  alive.  He  Is  a 
tower  of  strength,  vision,  and  unselfishness.  His  program  has  In- 
creased our  exports  to  countries  with  whom  we  have  completed 
Bcreements  by  60  percent,  while  our  exports  to  those  countries  with 
which  we  have  not  bargained  have  expanded  less  than  40  percent. 
Moreover,  cur  imports  from  treaty  nations  have  not  Increased  any 
faster  than  with  ncntrcaty  natlr ns.  This,  In  a  nutshell,  tells  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  Its  aid  to  Jobs  and  Industry. 

America,  however.  Is  a  high-price,  high-v.-age,  high-tax  Nation. 
Needless  to  say.'high-tar)ff  people  do  not  llko  Secretary  Hull's  pro- 
gram. Buy  American  has  plenty  of  political  "ocmph."  The 
GOP  needs  campaign  ammunition  and  they  will  make  the  most 
of  decrying  these  trade  pacts.  They  claim,  for  Instance,  that  the 
prcgram  permits  an  exceFsive  Influx  cf  farm  products — $800,000,000 
worth  In  1939.  But  Secretary  Hull  points  cut  thit  $530  000  000  f.f 
this  was  coffee,  rubber,  silk,  cocoa,  bananas,  which  have  always  been 
admitted  duty  free. 

IMPREGNABLE    POSITION 

The  State  Department  Is  prepared  to  defend  Its  policies  at  all 
costs.     The  Republican  heavy  artillery  Is  laying  down  the  battles 
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opening  barmg^.  What  the  outcome  will  be.  no  one  knows.  The 
l^w  Deal's  r»«cord  Is  full  of  brcken  promises  and  failures  For  this 
rc—nii  It  s«^m.s  like  miRhty  p  >or  strateti:\-  for  the  Republican  shock 
troops  to  asMult  the  one  po«itlon  on  %hich  the  New  Deal  Is  eco- 
nomically l^.p^eg:l:lb!«^  iti  foriig:;-irade  pcUcy  As  a  statistician. 
I  behfve  that  the  H'oll  trade  pacts  should  t>e  backed  to  the  limit  by 
evuy  straight-ihinklng.  unselflth.  and  honest  American. 


New  England  Waves  a  Yardstick 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OK  CONNECTK  IT 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESKNTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12,  1940 


ARTICLE     FROM     THE     C»RISTI.\N     SCIENCE     MONITOR     OF 

FEBRUARY   3.    1940 


-^  Mr  SHANIEY.  Mr  Spf'akrr.  under  Iravf  granted  to  extend 
my  rdnark-s  In  th«^  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  P.-bruary  3,  1940. 
entitled  'New  England  Waves  a  Yardstick": 

I  From  the  Chtii.tiun  Science  Mcnillor  of  February  3.  1940) 

»»»W    rN<il.AND    W*VIU»    A    T4«D»»TI<H-    TMr    LA«T    MTttoNOMoLO    or    KtTOOEO 
IMIilMDrALIKM    OIVCM    IN    RT   crKH^HATINM    WITH    THf    m>raAL   OOVCRN* 

M>Nr  rti  orr  tiiiAr  and  Ani'MuAwr  tLCciaa  itt  on  ir»  rAHMn 

I  Hy  Harliin  Tfitt) 

Folk  In  rurMi  Nrw  KriRlafut  ntp  Uiltikintf  n  ko^I  <l<>nl  th>>«4>  dnyn 
nlw'H*  hiivMiK  rlr«trlrHy  un  fhr  furni  to  milk  tlie  rnwo  '  Mt  \hm 
«>ti«il«ir»  •nw  th*"  f)few<">/l  ttirti  Ui"  rtmnn\  •ept«rH'"t  wurk  fh* 
I,,  f«f.  fit  hdfrh  the  rhlrhptti  JiKIKp  the  Wnfrf  fMh  th«'  fddl'  . 
w*  >  .•  rtiM'hir>e  wnler  heufcr  r»«>li  tnu^K  mi\i\  t\i'  n«hef  i  h"te<i  lu 
I ...  .1x1  linro  I  »iei»i»  »i|i»  «fii  i»»  •'!(  (I  H«  Ui*"  iipMjii^i  ihrritM>lv*i4 
...      I..    ..   •(•f.Kitfh  l|»#  help  I. f  Mi«"  W'M<4|  ►iwrif  if».  <.M' »i  A'lrttlMtKtni' 

I I  ■ 

t  u^'  k*  I'l  R  K  A   tiiv  mifi«ri«>  t )  wti<  u  r.*ri..  r<.ik  <i</  iMr  worn 

ii.rirly  t>y  (iiritit*«  4  i»M<h  I*  (It.  LOW  <Mhv'  <«<  ifi'i  III  Nnw  ■mImmI, 
^  I  y  •>(<•)•  ImiI  M  <«•«<«<  tlUMtOa  I'm  lii.r(  li'U'  ul>.t  ItltMtD  {elullO  K«t4 
|<     k-     A     (.wIM  lt»«*    iM-lp   |M-i'tili     II.    riMMi    »r«M«   (')   iMtlp    (HrllMMfUMi   (•< 

(lt<    i.Miiititt  uUuita<ti»'e  ifl  lij»<.«(  etr.  iri<'  |>«)wer  ruiiitlitK  (w  ««•(« 

III  llKir  kUfMiii*  And  |l  l«  ulily  wKiilii  the  Inei  rrw  iiiotitti*  (liol 
VvriiK  i.t  and  Nrw  Htiinpalilre  two  r  (  ili«  ri<  hf»t  naiurul  wttifr- 
p<>«ri  Hiiiicf*    liMVe  iMllcd  on  till*  KrUfrKi  atfeiu  y  tur  help 

Onr  may  «tU  wocder  why  New  KiiRtand  bhouUl  havr  to  call  on 
thr  Frderal  (Rivernment  at  all  to  Ket  elertric  power  when  the  sourtd 
of  all  they  need  is  foaming  under  their  bridges  and  over  their  dumi 
day  and  night  down  the  Connecticut,  the  Mfrnmac.  the  Andro- 
!icti«nin.  the  8«co.  the  Pennbacoi.  the  Kennebec,  the  WmooKkl.  the 
Pa**iinip.'iic.  the  Ammonoosiii-  and  lesser  tributaries  t,i  the  sea. 
New  Ent:landers  are  proud  of  their  rugged  individualism  Maine 
and  Vermont  made  that  plain  In  the  1936  Presidential  election 

Today  many  believe  that  private  power  compaiues  In  New  Entr- 
land  have  helped  to  keep  this  feeling  alive  by  propaganda  designed  to 
etfg  the  people  into  asserting  their  rugged  individualism  In  order  to 
resist  pyderal  encroachments  upon  the  resources  of  the  States  At 
the  time  the  Federal  Government  tried  to  start  flocd-control  projects 
m  Vermont  the  State  blocked  the  program  l>ecause  It  meant  yield- 
ing water-power  rights  on  the  stream*  to  F»-clcrnl  control.  The 
Vermont  Legislature  rallied  around  the  slogan.  "The  State's  resources 
lx^lci:>;  to  the  ptHjple.     and  held  up  flixd-cuntrrl  work 

Stime  think  this  slogan  was  planted  by  private-power  Interests 
who  do  not  wish  to  have  their  mcncpcly  threatened  by  competition 
from  enterprists  the  farmers  may  be  encouraged  to  undertake 
through  the  R  E  A  proi;ram  If  fo.  the  slogan  became  a  boom- 
crmnc.  because  New  Englanders  began  to  mull  u  over,  and  the  mere 
th»y  thox:ght  about  the  SUte  s  water-power  resources  belonging  to 
the  people,  the  more  they  realized  that  they  d'.dnt  t)elorg  to  them  at 
all  TTie  water-power  resources  bclonscd  to  private  companies  who 
control  practically  all  the  electric  output  In  New  England. 

Being  rufged  individuals  at  heart,  the  people  in  rural  areas  decided 
to  do  something  about  getting  more  of  the  tienefits  of  their  resources. 
The  experience  gained  In  buying  grain  and  selling  milk  showed 
them  the  wav  to  do  It  w.«s  through  cooperatives. 

Without  electricity,  farming  Is  almost  as  primitive  and  laborious 
as  It  ^a-  when  the  first  settlers  burned  the  stumps  and  laid  up  the 
stvMie  walls  around  the  clearm>;s  The  State  farm  bureatis  and  the 
loc.-.I  granges  shewed  the  New  Bi^landers  what  the  rest  of  the 
Lined  Stales  was  accomplishing  through  r\ir-.\l  clectnflcaticn  T^;e 
f  rnifr-  got  busy  In  1937  farm-bureau  members  in  western  Ma.s6a- 
dkus.'tts  started  the  Trl-County  Electric  Cc-cpcratlvo  They  got 
mibsrnbers  to  pledge  the  amo\.;nt  of  money  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requires  before  it  lends  R    E.  A   funds  to  carry  out  a  prcject. 

This  must  have  made  the  private-power  companies  very  anirrv. 
tvxause  aoon  men  from  the  elcc:r:c  comp.inu's  m  the  Tr;-Ccunty 
area  b^an  to  do  mean  ttungs  to  stop  the  R    E.  A.  under  taking. 


They  told  farmers  the  cooperative  couldn't  afford  to  do  what  It  was 
trying  to  do.  that  It  would  go  broke  and  then  every  subscriber  might 
lose  his  farm  to  liquidate  the  enterprise.  This  scared  the  subscrib- 
ers and  many  of  them  withdrew  from  the  cooperative 

In  one  valley  the  coop*'ratlve  had  signed  up  many  sub.scrlbers 
who  sometlm.e  before  had  asked  the  electric  company  to  in.stall  elec- 
tricity The  company  said  it  wouldn't  pay  them  to  serve  this  par- 
ticular area.  But  as  soon  as  the  Tri-Ccunty  cooperative  signed  up 
the  people  In  the  vallev.  the  power  company  offlclnl  cane  back  and 
offered  to  string  the  wires.  The  terms  were  at>out  •100  a  year  per 
subscriber  less  than  tho.«  under  which  the  power  company  had 
Installed  service  in  a  nearby  community.  This  made  It  seem  that 
the  latter  had  been  grossly  overcharged  for  ln>tallatlon  of  their 
service,  or  else  the  line  In  the  valley  where  the  cooperative  was 
working  was  being  subsidized  by  the  power  company  to  keep  th3 
cooperative  from  going  In  there.  These  tactics  c.iviscd  bad  feeling. 
Th'.s  and  many  similar  cases  are  on  file  In  the  R  E.  A  office  In 
Wa.shlngton  ^      ,>     ,:•     » 

The  Trl-County  went  right  ahead,  but  Just  when  the  R  E  A. 
was  all  set  to  grant  a  construction  loan,  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Public  Utilities  refused  to  permit  the  Tri-County  to 
start  the  undertaking  This  brought  a  letter  from  the  R  E  A. 
Administrator  taking  exception  to  the  ruling  Th'^  is  the  way 
he  summed  up  the  private  utllltle«"  stand  In  his  letter  to  the 
Utpartment:  "We  haven't  served  this  rural  area;  we  do  not  pro- 
pofcc  to  serve  it.  but  wl  want  the  department  to  prevent  the 
farmers  from  .servlns  themselves  ' 

That  was  the  end  of  the  R  E  A  In  Massachusetts,  where  nearly 
50  percent  of  the  farmers  are  condemned  to  needless  drudgery 
withm  the  sound  of  rushing  streams  and  the  hum  of  hlgh-ter.sion 
lines  But  it  was  really  only  the  l>eglnnlng  of  R  E  A  in  New 
England 

In  New  H.imp'h'.rr  Leon  M  Huntress,  project  nujjervisor  for  the 
New  Hampstilre  Elfctrlc  Co-oprrutlve  Inc.  tells  of  similar  obstflclen 
placed  In  his  way  by  power  companies  determined  to  resist  thl<« 
threa«  to  their  svs'rm  'f  restricted  output  and  prire  con'rol  But 
fhia  R  E  A  sponsored  gr(  up  went  ahead  and  outsmarted  the 
opposition  by  an  excltinK  dmplav  nf  strategy 

Word  came  to  th"  project  «uperin»endent  on  s  Hnndny  morning 
that  wrrfkers  for  the  piivnte  cmpanv  were  i»etiing  poir*  m  th»» 
area  where  the  rocipernt  ivr  had  started  to  jrictnll  aervlc  Why 
BiiMttay'  Mr  H-imrc-s  (ouldnt  (lay  e^iKtlv  iiiile^a  It  wa«  t)e- 
ra«i««'  l*gal  iiiJUfK  <|/»fi*  rafiiiot  \tf  granl^rt  on  Hint  di.v  The  p/iAir 
f-otfipafiy  •  llnemeh  h»»»l  tlear  aallHiK  tHittl  »h-  .»K>j>#t>«tiv»  •  ns^pht 
afflved   Oft   iri«.   I»nt'l»'n<  I'l 

^Ifel    if«T     h*    Piled    <»tr    (nW    fofhiddlhlf    Ih"    •*•'    "C    •  f    |>'.lr.       I     M\m 

•iriritfiriir  «f  w  fa  <it  »  m<n>(i»i  p%»t<pi  tr»  an  K..<fMri.  y  i»<i'  •.»  a 
\^^t)f  Miiiipaiiy  •hj't'hij  «  HM(h"p"l'/  in  <*  ^<>*'«  >»ii't'  '  i.'fi»Mt 
(,r  ili«t  (..riiieia  huvt)  fU.  iMil'y  f' I  *l  'ti  lh«v  .."  '  I'l;  i\  witfi 
lh<t  i*«oMd  hlKhri.1  f«t«  ■<«;«  iif  any  *i8i«  In  th^  ''..'.iiv  i  nearly 
100  IXfltelit  hlUhn  lliaf.  Ii.i  <  »..ilipU«  ll»c  iolli|.  ':.  •  lai.  av.|»|<'» 
of  Wttahliigton  D  c  <'iii<  in/itt'i  Montreul,  aii<l  'lu'oiimt  «hia 
wtu  a  real  enurgenry  Tli»-  coofieiaiive  ifU|)erv!kor  wat  <|Ui<  k  m 
\.Uf>  Miikwer  lie  retorted  the  l.tw  doean't  cotikider  setting  polea 
and  atringmg  wire*  on  a   lu-*    proje<t  an  eniergenry 

What  rtttlly  floored  tli.  .iiiergenfy  crew  »..«  that  they  had 
failed  to  comply  with  th(  H'a'.-  law  requiring  the  petitioning  of 
town  ofTlcials  for  authority  to  carry  an  electric  line  acrnse  the 
highway  The  board  of  selectmen  (two  of  them  are  members  cf 
the  cot<peratlvel  did  not  feel  that  they  could  grant  the  required 
perml.«wion  on  a  Sunday  In  fact,  their  attitude  was  that  thev 
were  not  disposed  to  grant  it  anyway  There  was  nothing  for  the 
power  company  to  do  but  come  down  off  the  pole. 

Today  they  are  about  ready  to  throw  the  switch  on  the  Lempster 
line,  the  first  R  E.  A  project  In  New  Hampshire  Farm  folk  united 
under  a  mllltantly  led  State  grange  and  the  more  moderate  State 
farm  bureau  are  eager  to  see  what  the  Lempster  project  can  ac- 
complish under  the  system  whereby  It  buys  power  from  the  prlvata 
utnit:es  and  supplies  It  to  people  who  can't  get  electricity  any  ether 
way-  a  system  designed  to  pay  for  Itself  in  20  years  and  which 
promises  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  reduce  its  charges  even  more. 

Those  who  wonder  what  R  E.  A.  agents  in  New  Hampshire  would 
have  done  had  the  private  utilities  refused  to  sell  electricity  to  the 
R  E.  A.  will  find  in  Vermont's  first  R  E  A  undertaking  the  answer 
to  a  refusal  of  this  kind  Tlie  farmers  In  Vermont's  Wa«ihlngtcn 
County  did  what  the  Tri-County  cooperative  failed  to  achieve.  They 
formed  a  cooperative,  and  then  when  private  companies  refused  to 
supply  electricity  at  reasonable  wholesale  rates,  the  Washington 
cooperative  Installed  two  Diesel  engines  and  Is  supplying  farm  sub- 
scriber* with  electricity  they  could  not  otherwise  get — in  a  Stalo 
where  the  resources  belong  to  the  people 

Generating  electricity  by  an  oil-burning  engine  must  aggrevate  a 
gocd  many  farmers,  because  natural  water  power  Is  so  plentiful  in 
Vermont  that  the  private  companies  are  exporting  80  p>ercent  of  all 
hydroelectric  energy  produced  in  Vermont 

In  pronouncing  the  benediction  at  the  Washington  County  co- 
operatives switch-throwing.  Gov.  George  D.  Aiken  said:  •These 
lines  have  been  built  into  territories  which  private  corporations 
have  consistently  refused  to  serve  at  prices  within  rea:h  of  the 
people  It  IS  protiably  true  that  extension  of  lines  into  these 
farming  areas  would  not  Immediately  pay  substantial  dividends  on 
inflated  valuations.  But  the  cooperative,  working  under  the  R  E.  A. 
program,  does  not  Inflate  its  capital  structure,  does  not  pay  high 
cfBcial  salaries,  does  not  hire  high-priced  attorneys,  does  not  matn- 
ta.n  expensive  legislative  lobbies.  di->es  not  pay  tribute  to  holdlnij 
ccmpanic;.  and  decs  not  employ  h:ch-pressure  and  expensive  pul>- 
Ucity  methods  to  expound  its  virtues." 
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These  views  may  help  to  explain  why  New  England  has  held  out 
so  long  against  "Federal  encroachmeuU,"  and  why  rugged  indi- 
vidualism has  finally  turned.  These  R.  E.  A.  development*  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  ix^int  to  a  reawakening  that  promises 
to  bring  the  whole  of  New  England  benefits  which  the  rest  of  rural 
America  has  gained  in  lighter  labor  and  larger  income. 


Who  Is  the  Present  Boss? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OK   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12. 1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  a  "rubber  stamp"  Con- 
greiis  finds  difficulty  in  following  the  boss,  this  for  the  reason 
that,  picking  up  the  paper  in  the  morning,  you  discover  that 
the  President  has  expressed  his  views  and  given  his  orders. 
Turning  the  page,  you  learn  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  the  Presi- 
dent s  wife,  has  been  Investigating  something  and  decreed 
that  a  change  must  be  made:  and.  over  on  the  third  page, 
from  John  L.  Lewis  you  learn  that  both  the  President  and  his 
wife  are  wrong  and  tliat  Lewis  has  a  different  plan,  wlilch. 
unless  we  want  a  n  volution,  we  had  better  adopt,  so  he  says. 
Only  last  week  the  FliM  Lady,  aa  she  so  often  does,  went  on 
one  of  her  (xp«di!lon»  and  discovered  that  matters  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  all  wrong  and  that  a  reformation 
must  takp  place,  No  doubt  ahe  ha«  found  many  a  place  In 
thi*  country  of  ntira — for  fhr  hnn  visited  every  State  In  the 
Union,  it  U  sakl.  except  one  of  the  Dakota*— where  thing*  arc 
not  M  thry  awiuld  br,  whrre  r(mdltton<i  miy  be  mt\r  brtlrr; 
und  It  la  a  praii^worihy  thina  ui  wv-k  to  m«k''  them  StfUfr. 
Hut  all  loo  ofirfi  bhr  Ntid  the  |»rei;idmi,  too,  hMVr  »iiB«ra(iof»» 
tor  bttii^fim^i  btii  tut  moopy  ut  rairy  ih^'m  out,  and  ihe  M<'t 
rmiU  i»  ihr  xiirrmn  up  of  dimtmumi  wHboui  ih*'  oj^ttuniiy 
for  an  wnprovr-ment 

Orif  thintf  that  It  la  diflkuli  for  th«  average  cHiu-n  to  un- 
derntand  i»  how  any  peraon  who  stf^ma  to  fwl  ao  otroni^ly  for 
the  now  forgotten  man  ha*  so  highly  developed  what  might 
be  termed  "the  commercial  instinct,"  On  thetie  ml&fciorury 
expeditions  of  her.s  ihe  First  Lady,  at  times  at  least,  is  not 
averse  to  charging  and  collecting  a  very  handsome  honorar- 
ium, which,  in  more  simple  language,  means  a  price  or  fee. 
No  one  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry  has  ever  been  more 
vociferous  in  depicting  the  needs  and  the  sufTering  of  the 
unfortunate  than  have  the  Roosevelts.  and  in  no  group  which 
ever  occupied  the  White  House  has  the  policy  of  acquiring 
material  wealth  been  so  highly  developed  and  so  consistently 
adhered  to. 

Seme  of  the  high-sounding  and  self-evident  truths  uttered 
by  the  President  and  his  consort  would  be  more  widely  re- 
ceived were  the  financial  rewards  for  their  utterance  smaller 
In  amount. 

While  the  F*resident  preaches  economy  he  is  not  averse  to 
the  spending  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  vacations  for  himself 
and  cronies. 

This  week,  to  town  came  the  American  Youth  Congress. 
That  organization  so  far  has  refused  to  purge  itself  of  the 
Communists  within  it.s  ranks  or  of  an  organization  dominated 
and  controlled  by  Communists. 

True,  the  Prc.'^ident  "scolded"  it  because  of  some  of  its 
more  radical  members  and  tendencies.  For  that  rebuke  he 
was  tiooed.  On  the  other  hand.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  attended  its 
sessions,  praised  it.  and  seemed  at  least  to  give  it  her  whole- 
hearted support. 

Then  along  came  John  Lewis,  speaking  at  the  cxinvention 
cl  the  A.  Y.  C  .  and  criticized  the  President  because  he  had 
said  that  some  of  the  demands  of  the  Youth  Congress  were 
"twaddle."  Patriotic  Americans  can  well  accept  the  Presi- 
dents  \iew.  but  they  are  somewhat  confused  when  they  recall 
that  he  and  his  candidate.  Frank  Murphy,  long  accepted  the 
support  of  Fellow  Comrade  Browder.  one-time  Communist 
candidate  for  President,  and  his  cohorts. 
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Not  so  long  ago  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  over  befoi-e  the  Dies 
committee  with  some  of  those  who  had  been  listed  by  that 
committee  as  having  Communist  leanings.  The  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive's wife  on  that  occasion  sought,  as  the  President  has  so 
often  sought,  by  her  mere  companionship,  to  express  her 
disapproval  of  the  Dies  committee.  That  did  not  go  .over  so 
big.  Then  she  expressed  the  opinion  through  the  press  that 
it  was  nobody's  business  if  she  entertained  Communists  at 
tea  at  Hyde  Paik. 

Some  people  are  happy  to  know  of  her  associates  and 
puest.s.  The  President  seems  to  think  the  Communists  within 
the  American  Youth  Congress  are  not  "so  hot, "  but  the  First 
Lady  appears  to  be  all  for  them. 

Note  this  arUcle  from  the  Wai;hington  Post  of  February  11. 
and  then  the  one  which  follows  it,  Uken  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  today: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  l^bruary  11.  19401 
Mas.  Roosr\i:LT  Finds   Lodgings   for   Delegates — PraBVAOia   Pusi- 
DF.NT  To  Open  Fort  Mycr  to  Youth  Congress 

Mrs  Franklin  D  Roosevc^lt  perched  herself  on  a  table  in  the  Labor 
Department  yesterday,  took  a  telephone,  and  brought  the  full 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  Into  play  to  provide  ahelter  for 
600  American  Youth  Congress  delegates  wiio  had  no  place  to  spend 
the  night 

Then  she  personally  arranged  with  a  film  company  to  provide  ths 
movie  Of  apes  of  Wrath  for  two  showings — free — to  the  Youth  Con- 
gresa  delegates  In  the  departmental  audltorliun.  The  lilm  now  la 
in  Its  Broadway  premiere. 

Mr«  Roosevelt  began  her  efforts  to  provide  lodgings  for  the  dele- 
gates when  she  called  the  White  House  and  addrcsned  the  President 
as  "Oovernor  "  She  appealed  U)  him  ns  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  to  airniipe  for  »u  commodutl"h»  at  Kort  Mycr,  Va  ,  t>arr»<)cs. 
Then  nhp  te1rph(  hed  W  P  A  Administrator  P  C  Harririgtim,  th« 
Army  hendquartrrs,  and  Anally  District  Commlaslonrr  Oforge  I. 
Allen 

All  of  ililn  took  2  hours,  but  she  gut  ^vtry thing  she  started  out  Ut 
get    Hhl'h  WH«i 

AnnwU)iH\ttiUU)i  f'>r  lf/0  lli«l#  drli>g«t4Ni  ttPP  of  ())HTtf  In  the 
tMU'ft  riiiK  Ml  K'ift  Mv"f 

fr)t«y  Kill*  l<>  nU^lt  trfP  (it  I  UmtUX  Hi   ttlfi  ffMltiMrlMl   M"ini< 
'ft.rir   htii'df't  itd'iiiMMMil   U'lU't  ttmiitt  ptiiMMtHi  tin   #1   a   iiliihi, 
lh<  iit'iii'i'  4<i  fnittf  Ml  UtP  ^;ii"r>  lixtti 

AfMi,   Mil'  ka  in  <|MM«|K«M  !■»<*  «'  i«<«mr«  Ul  IHHi  tfttm  K'Tl  ||y»f 
|i  lo,  k  '>  l"<  "f  <.•ll^   iMil  Mr*   tu>iffvtr\i  had  a  gruiut  (liitK,  Inu^Iu 

Iriti    »''»«!    j"<kll.K    Willi    drln?iil<«K    Mt    blie    UlMl^d    ll»e    l*|fUllOliB        Ctim* 

mlbot"iiPi  All«n  liad  h  k""''  "m*',  too  H^  lanaz-ad  ifuMn^  li"  cuUmI 
hy  tilling  theni  il,»t  the  {xi^n  wl»<i  diaU-d  tl»«tr  plioneH  waa  not 
hlb  bccreiary  but  the  Klrtl  Lady. 

I  Prom  the  Wubhington  Tlmes-Herald  of  February  12.  1040] 

"Youth    BmiAYED    by    Roosevelts,'     SAva   "Red"    Foe  -  6l'PI»ort   of 

CoNcaEss  Scored  by  Ofticial 

By  their  support  cf  the  American  Youth  Congresa  President  and 
Mis  Roosevelt  have  betrayed  millions  of  American  youth.  It  was 
charged  last  night  by  Alfred  M.  LlUenthal,  who  has  fought  the 
congress  since  it  defeated  his  antl-Communlst  rofolutlon  last  July. 

Lllienthal  declared  the  Youth  Congress  'is  the  greatest  political 
hoax  ever  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  American  youth,  and  actually 
represents  only  a  email  handful  of  fellow  travelers,  'pinks,'  and 
'reds  •  " 

"ClOAK"    FOR    COMMUNI3TB 

In   his   statement    Lllienthal.   vice   chairman   of   the   Provisional 

Committee  for  American  Youth,  charged  the  congress  with  using 
organizations  such  as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W  H.  A  to  "serve  as  a 
cloak  to  hide  the  communistic  elemcn's  which  dominate  the 
congress." 

Liiienthal  presented  letters  from  th'^se  organizations,  and  from 
the  Christian  Endeavor.  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association.  American  Jewish  Congress.  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement,  and  the  Church  of  Disciples  of  Christ 
dlsc'aiming  any  connection  with  the  Youth  Congress. 

Membership  of  all  these  organizations  Is  claimed  by  the  congress. 
Lillicnthal  s.nid.  and  declared  their  organization  has  no  connection 
with  the  congress 

GROUPS    BRANDED    AS    "RED" 

The  Youth  Congress  In  reality.  Ullienthal  charged,  draws  moat  of 
Its  m- mbcrfhip  from  groups  branded  as  red'  by  the  Dies  commit- 
tee, such  a.s  the  American  L<  ague  for  Peace  and  Democracy.  Workers 
Alliance,  and  American  Student  Union." 

Others  included  In  the  charge  are  "paper  organize tlon.s  with  high- 
sounding  names  and  letterheads  and  small  mcmbenhips  reirutlng  to 
repruient  large  numljers." 

All  of  this  leaves  you.  if  you  have  not  seen  the  youth  con- 
gress in  session  or  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  somewhat 
confused.    That  confusion  is  quickly  dispelled  when  you  meet 
representatives  cf  the  Congress  and  listen  to  their  talk  and 
I    Iheir  demands.     No  one  who  comes  from  outside  of  a  great 
'  city  would,  for  one  moment,  be  deceived  or  misled  by  their 
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or  the  regulation  of  the  manajrement  of  banb. 


^     c  /^ 


He  said.  "I  am 

*)..ov^V     n/^rf^       will 


One  of  the  big  local  American  Youth   Congress  Councils.  I  am 
toiri    frM-iV-  a  /io-^icivr,  stTtiri  ntminct  t hp  BTBntinB  of  American  loans 
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resolutions  or  rpecche.s.  They  are  not  representative  of  the 
youth  of  America.  It  Is  regrettable  that  many  of  them  who 
come  from  the  cities  cannot  live  for  6  months  or  a  year  or 
more  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  or  in  the  country  districts. 

It  would  b?  Interesting  to  know  if  some  of  the  delegates  to 
the  American  Youth  Congress  had  their  transportation  to 
Wa'hinsrton  pa.d  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds;  also  how 
many  of  them  were  entertained  at  Federal  expense  and  who 
passed  thfm  into  Mount  Vernon.  Will  the  same  privilege  be 
extended  to  others  who  c^me  here,  or  is  this  group  und-r  the 
specl:*!  protection  of  Mrs   Roosevelt? 

Both  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  her  husband  are  extremely  active 
and  diligent  in  finding  new  ways  to  spend  other  people's 
money  They  are.  too.  as  canny  in  driving  a  good  bargain, 
in  A^tivanclal  way.  for  the  Roorcvelts  as  any  Yankee  who  ever 
made  a  horse  fradi'. 

In  fact.  John  L.  Lewi."?  ln.«i.st.s  fh?  President  got  the  \y'^t  of 
him  when  he  contributed  $470,000  to  the  New  Deal  campaign 
fund 

Be  that  as  It  may.  one  thing  Is  certain.  If  there  la  any 
Federal  money  around  loose,  or  if  Federal  money  can  be  bor- 
rowed, the  New  Deal  adminli.tratlon  and  some  of  its  sup- 
porters, if  they  run  true  to  form,  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  so 
Invested  as  to  bring  returns  in  votes  at  the  coming  election. 

You  may  rememl>er  that  Cartir  Glass  said  in  the  Senate  on 
June  24.  1937.  page  6284.  of  the  Congressional  Record,  that: 

Tlie  laat  elfcllon  wiu»  carried  by  people  who  were  nc'.tlnK  favors 
from  till-  Oovemmrnt;  people  wiio  wtrr  sut)Md:/f*d  by  thf  Ojv«'rn- 
mrnt,  people  who  were  on  relief  roUn.  and  people  who  were  »anc- 
llonint?  the  lnva*lon  of  privuU;  property  and  its  occupation,  aa  is 
betnK  done  now. 

Some  of  us  are  wondering  whether  the  President  and  the 
Mrs.  are  out  trying  to  buy  another  election. 


American  Youth  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON. 


OF 


ALBKN  W.   BARKLEY 

OK   KKNTICKY 

IN  TMK  SKNATK  OK  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.    February     13     tleQislative    day    of    Wednesday. 

February  7\  1940 


ADDRESS    BY   THE    PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Presid«'nt.  I  a.'^k  unanimou.s  con.sent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  delivered  from  the  south  portico  of  the 
White  House  to  the  delegates  of  the  National  Citizenship 
Institute  of  the  American  Youth  Congress  on  February  10. 
1940 

Mr  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  to 
allow  me  to  quote  one  sentence  from  that  reassuring,  patriotic 
address? 

Mr    BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  desire  to  quote,  for  emphasis,  part  of  one 
sentence  in  that  speech: 

Nor  am  I  pn^cludlng  the  rl^hl  of  any  Americans,  old  people  or 
young  people,  to  advocate  Improvpment-s  and  ch.insre  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  one  very  simple 
condition  That  all  of  you  conform  to  the  constitutional  processes 
of  change  and  improvement  provided  in  the  Constitution  Itself. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Tht  re  tieing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fcUows: 

Lad:es  and  gentlemen,  ycu  who  are  attending  this  lru«tltute. 
whose  pr'.mar>-  aim  is  to  obtain  further  knowledge  of  the  demo- 
cratic p^^ce^*«•s  of  American  gc  ernment.  are  very  welcome  at  the 
White  House  today.  The  same  welcome  is  opon  to  all  citizens,  or 
praspecllve  ciiizens,  or  Junior  citizens  who  believe  in  the  form  of 
govvn.ment  under  which  the  United  States  ha**  boen  living  with 
inutonable  success  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 

In  saTing  this  I  am  not  denying  to  you  in  any  way  the  r'phts  cf 
fre«   assemblage,   of    fre«   petition,    and   oi    free   speech;    nor    am   I 


precluding  the  right  of  any  American?  old  p^ple  nr  ytnincf  people, 
to  advocate  improvement*  and  change  in  the  ojerations  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  one  very  simple  condition: 
That  all  of  you  conform  to  the  constitutional  proccs.-^8  of  change 
and    improvement    provkled    In    the   Con.'^tltution    It.self. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  you  young  people  are  Interested  enoueh 
In  government  to  come  to  Wa-shinRton  fur  a  Ycuth  Citizenship 
Institute.  t>ecause  one  of  the  hardt  st  problems  today  is  the  indif- 
ference of  so  many  people  to  the  details  and  the  facts  of  the  func- 
tioning of  their  own  government. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  the  Rreatest  achievement  of 
the  past  7  years  in  the  United  States  has  been,  not  the  saving  of 
the  Nation  from  economic  chaos,  not  the  great  series  of  laws  to 
avert  de?titution  and  improve  cur  social  standards,  but  that  It  ha.s 
been  th"  awakPiilnp;  of  many  millions  of  American  men  and  women 
to  an  understanding  of  the  processes  of  their  own  Rovernments — 
local.  State,  and  Ftderal.  It  Is  a  fact  that  in  every  community. 
large  and  Email.  pR-cpIe  are  taking  a  greater  interest  In  decent 
government.  In  forward-looking  government,  than  ever  befoie. 
and  that  the  words  of  Lincoln  in  regard  to  fooling  people  are 
innmtely  more  true  today  than  they  were  In  the  sixties. 

Tlie  past  10  years  have  proved  certain  obvious  fact* — some  nega- 
tive, feme  positive. 

We  know  that  the  prosperity  of  the  twenties  can  properly  be 
compared  to  the  projfperity  of  the  MlMlulppl  Bubble  dayn  before 
the  bubble  burst — when  everytwdy  was  money-mod,  when  the 
inoni-y  changers  owned  the  t«mple.  when  the  Nation  as  n  whole 
forgot  the  restraint  rf  decent  ethics  and  simple  morals,  and  when 
the  Government  In  Washington  gave  completely  free  reign  to  what 
they  called  individual  liberty  and  the  virtual  ownership  of  govern- 
ment it.sdf  by  th?  so-called  best  minds,  which  wholly  ccnirulled 
our  finances  and  cur  economics  During  those  10  years  you  cannot 
find  a  single  Htatute  enactod  for  the  restraint  of  excesses  nor  for 
the  betterment  of  the  permanent  Recurl'.y  of  the  individual  That 
18  a  straight-from-thc-shoulder  fact  which  the  American  public 
fortunately  ha.s  not  forgotten. 

It  Is  al.«o  a  simple  Ftrnlpht  fact  that  1930.  1931.  and  1932  saw  the 
collapse  and  dlsintevn-atlon  of  the  philosophy  of  the  twenties,  fol- 
lowed in  February  and  the  first  3  days  of  March  1933  by  an  acknowl- 
eugmen'.  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  the  leaders  that  they 
cculd  no  longer  carry  on. 

Last  Monday  at  a  pres.<:  conference  I  repeated  certain  crmpr.risons 
between  193a  and  1939  These  facts  were  ml8j>tated  and  twisted  by 
many  new.'<paper3  and  by  some  politicians  seeking  oftice.  Becaase 
of  this,  and  because  I  urn  on  a  national  hook-up,  I  repeat  the 
figures. 

The   national  income  has  Increased   from  §40  000  000.000  In   1932 
to  sixty-eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in  1939 — plus  71  percent. 
Wages  and  salaries  have  Increased  from  $2  400.000.000  in  December 
10,?2  to  $3,888,000,000  in  December  1939— pUis  62  percent. 

Weekly  pay  rolls  increased  from  $80000.000  In  Decemtier  1932  to 
6197.0OO.0O0  in    1939— plus   145  percent 

Cash  farm  Income  increased  from  $4,700,000,000  In  the  year  1932 
to  $7  700  000.000  In  the  year  1939;  and  with  the  addition  of  farm- 
benefit  payments  of  over  $800,000,000  to  a  total  of  eight  and  a  half 
billion  dollars — plus  82  percent 

Dividends  of  corporations  that  were  received  by  Individuals  in- 
creased from  $2,750,000,000  to  $4  25D.003.000 — plus  55  percent. 

It  Is  true  that  our  population  has  gone  up  6  or  7  percent  since 
19:^2;  but  where  27  000  000  people  were  employed  In  nonagrlcul- 
tural  pursuits  in  December  1932.  35,000.000  people  were  similarly 
employed  m  1939 — a  gam  of  28  percent. 

You  have  heard  of  certain  local  or  special  opposition  to  our  for- 
elen-trade  policy.  Listen  to  this:  Our  exports  for  the  calendar 
year  1932  were  worth  a  billion  six  hundred  million.  In  1939  they 
were  worth  nearly  threo  billion  two  himdred  million — an  Increase 
of  97  percent 

I  nm  repeating  these  figures  on  the  air  Ijecause  not  one  citizen 
In  a  hurdred  read  them  in  the  papers  lift  Tuesday  morning 

Furthermore.   I   remarked   last   Monday  that   Interest   received   by 
Individuals  in  19:39  was  9  percent  less  than  It  had  been  in  1932      I 
am  proud   of   that,   beca'use   it   means   that   the  exorbitant    interest 
ra'es  on   rnorttrages  and   on   loarus  of  all   kinds   in    1932  have,   be- 
cause of  Federal  action,  been  reduced  to  a  lower  and  more  humans 
rate  to  people  who  had  to  borrow  money  for  themselves  individu- 
ally or  for  themselves  as  participants  In  many  varieties  of  bus.ness. 
Finally.  I  said  last  Monday-    and  this  wo-s  the  part  that  wai=  most 
seriously  mangled  and  garbled  by  certain  types  of  papers  and  cer- 
tain types  of  politicians — that  the  total  debt  of  all  of  the  people 
of    the    United    States,    private   debt.    State    and    local    government 
debts,    and    the  debt   of   the   Federal   Government    was  Uss   In    1939 
than    It   was   in    1932.      That    is   a   simple   fact — somewhere   around 
,    $2  000.000  000    less — In    a    nation    which    has    six    or   seven    million 
i    people  more  In  It  than  8  years  ago. 

I  Why  am  I  giving  you  all  these  figures^  First,  to  remove  fears, 
fears  which  are  .«ubtly  instilled  In  your  minds  by  a  propaganda  oi 
whl?h  you  are  well  aware  The  other  day  I  saw  an  old  fr.end.  tjorn. 
If  you  like,  with  a  silver  spoon  In  his  niouth;  moving,  if  you  like, 
in  so-called  social  circles;  a  decent  citizen  who,  while  he  has  never 
held  public  ofBce.  has  tried  to  understand  the  tendencies  cf  the 
tmes  He  said  to  me.  "I  have  com?  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  u.ee  in  my  trying  to  arcrue  with  certain  types  cf  the  older 
generation.  l)ecause  all  they  do  Is  to  hcpe  that  .some  miracle  will 
restore  the  period  of  30  years  ago  when  they  did  not  have  to  tlilnk 
about  social  problems;  when  taxes  en  the  rich  were  comparatively 
low;  when  nobody  was  worrying  al>out  ?ocial  security,  or  organized 
.    labor,  or  wages  and  hours,  or  the  supervision  of  security  offerings. 
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or  the  regulation  of  the  management  of  banks."  He  said.  "I  am 
pft»t  50.  but  I  recognize  full  well  that  those  daj-s,  thank  God.  will 
never  come  again:  and.  furthermore,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  today  who  want  to  see  a  liberal  administration  of  govern- 
ment turned  out  and  replaced  by  a  conser\-atlve  administration  of 
government  are  really  wishing  down  in  their  hearts  for  a  return  of 
the  social  and  economic  philosophy  of  1910." 

And  now  a  word  of  warning  to  you  who  are  voters  and  you  who 
will  soon  be  voters — several  words  cf  warrUng. 

Don  t  seek  or  expect  Utopia  overnight.  Don't  seek  or  expect  a 
panacea,  a  grand  new  law  that  will  give  you  a  hand-out.  n  guaranty 
of  permanent  remunerative  occupation  of  your  own  choosing.  I 
told  one  of  your  members  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  somewhat  to  his 
surprise,  that  ever  since  1  became  Governor  of  New  York  in  1929 
I  have  been  receiving  In  every  mall  a  sincere,  honest  proposal  of 
some  panacea,  one  of  th^m.  two  of  them,  three  of  them  every  day. 
These  plans  have  not  b<fn  put  In  the  wastebaeket;  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  by  honest  liherals  who  have 
hoped  that  someixjdy  would  hit  on  something  that  would  save  us 
all  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  worry.  It  la  clear  that  no  such  plan 
exist.* 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  the  employment  of  old  people 
and  the  employment  of  young  people.  You  young  people  must 
rememljcr  that  the  problem  of  the  older  workers  is  Just  as  dlfB- 
cult  M  yours — that  when  people  slow  up.  when  they  have  reached 
the  age  when  one  can  rea-sonably  expect  no  great  improvement  or 
imagination  In  their  work,  they  find  It  very  difficult  to  get  a 
Job.  We  have  not  solved  the  problem  ol  older  people  and  the 
solution  of  that  problem  is  evolutionary.  We  have  made  begin- 
nings with  the  Old  Ape  Pension  Act.  but  we  know  that  It  Is  only  a 
beginning  and  that  through  the  next  10  or  20  years  the  system  must 
be  extended  and  imprived  Ham  and  eggs,  and  other  plans  will  not 
do  it  because  they  are  all  open  to  the  simple  objection  that  they 
either  print  so  much  pnpor  money  that  the  money  would  soon  be 
worthless  or  that  the  whole  burden  would  be  placed  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  younger  workers. 

In  the  case  nf  jobs  for  you  young  people,  let  me  make  It  very 
clear  In  the  beginning  that  It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  your 
opportunities  for  employment  are  any  worse  today  than  they  were 
for  yoimg  people  10  years  or  20  years  or  30  years  ago  The  problem 
of  Jobs  for  young  people  is  vastly  more  dlfflcult  than  It  was  100 
years  ago  t>ecause  in  1840  the  great  open  spaces  of  the  West  were 
crying  aloud  for  willing  hands — but  today  the  physical  frontiers  are 
gone. 

Yes.  you  and  I  have  a  very  distinct  problem  You  and  I  know 
that  industrial  prcductlon  calls  for  fewer  hands  per  unit  because 
cf  the  improvement  of  machinery.  I  have  given  you  the  figure 
showing  that  weekly  pav  rolls  are  145  percent  biggnr  than  in 
December  1932.  That  does  not  mean  that  145  percent  more  people 
are  employed.  Obviously  not  Fiwir  people  are  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  same  volume  of  goods.  And  one  of  the  things  that  dis- 
turbs me  greatly  Is  that  in  the  present  pick-up  of  Industry.  It  Is 
cheaper  for  most  factory  managers  to  work  people  overtime,  even 
at  double  pay,  than  It  Is  to  put  on  an  extra  shift. 

This  means,  in  effect,  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the  method 
of  spreading  emplovment  to  more  people  when  gocd  times  come. 

It  means,  too.  that  we  have  not  yet  eliminated  the  terrific  peaks 
and  valleys  cf  prcductlon  and  consumption.  We  have  made  definite 
gains.  We  hope  and  ijelieve  that  we  have  found  the  way  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  ol  the  collapse  from  the  high  point  of  1929  to  the  low 
point  of  February  1933.  We  have  not  stopped  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  but  we  believe  we  have  greatly  circumscribed  the  width 
of  that  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

Tlierefore  I  suggest  again  that  on  social  and  economic  matters 
you  and  I  are  substantially  in  agreement  tis  to  the  objective  but 
that  there  are  some  ol  you  who  think  that  objective  can  be  gained 
overnight.  I  don  t.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  all  of  us  can  make 
definite  strides  toward  that  objective  If  we  retain  a  government 
which  believes  in  the  objectives  wholeheartedly  and  which  Is  bent 
on  working  toward  it  as  fast  as  the  people  of  this  country  as  a 
whole  will  let  us.  That.  In  the  long  run.  Is  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
faith  In  democracy. 

One  final  word  of  warning:  Do  not  as  a  group  pass  resolutions 
on  subjects  which  vou  have  not  thought  through  and  on  which 
you  cannot  possibly  have  complete  knowledge.  This  business  of 
passing  resolutions  al  convenlioios  of  patriotic  societies,  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  of  manufiicturcrs"  associations,  of  peace  societies, 
of  youth  congressei.  Is  a  perfectly  legitimate  American  habit.  Just 
as  It  Is  a  fact  that  th'-re  are  many  thousands  of  organizations  for 
almost  every  conceivable  objective  which  are  kept  going,  unwit- 
tingly, in  order  that  executive  secretaries,  legislative  aeents,  and 
other  officers  mav  find  sn-called  useful  employment  Hence  the 
flood  of  lobbyist's  in  Washington,  of  special  counsel,  of  hired 
writers,  which  literally  infests  the  halls  of  the  Congress  and  the 
anterooms  of  all  the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment today.  And  I  am  not  forgetting  some  of  the  visitors  who 
come  to  see  the  President  himself. 

I  have  in  mind  the  type  of  organization  which  passes  resolutions 
on  some  maf.er  of  the  utmost  complex-.ty — in  the  field,  for  ex- 
ample, of  national  defense  or  International  economics — some  situ- 
ation on  which  there  may  t>e  not  two  opinions  but  a  dozen,  some 
Fituation  on  which  the  policy  of  the  moment  must  be  formed  by 
those  who  have  given  deep  study  to  every  phase  of  the  problem. 
Such  a  decision  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  gathering  of  old 
or  young,  local  or  national,  which  gets  a  smattering  of  the  subject 
from  two  or  three  speakers  who  themselves  have  but  a  smattering 
of  Uie  necessary  knowledge. 


One  of  the  big  local  American  Youth  Congress  Councils.  I  am 
told,  took  a  decisive  stand  against  the  granting  of  American  loans 
to  Finland— not  on  the  ground  that  we  cught  to  spend  the  money 
here  among  our  own  needy  unemployed,  but  on  the  ground  that 
such  action  was  "an  attempt  to  force  America  Into  the  imperial- 
istic war."  That  reasoning  was  unadulterated  twaddle,  based  per- 
haps on  sincerity,  but  at  the  same  time  on  90-percent  Ignorance  of 
what  they  were  talking  about. 

I  can  say  this  to  you  with  a  smile  because  many  of  you  will 
recognize  the  Inherent  wlidom  and  truth  of  wliat  I  am  saying. 
Here  Is  a  small  republic  in  northern  Europe  which,  without  any 
question  whatsoever,  wishes  solely  to  maintain  Its  own  territorial 
and  governmental  integrity.  Nobody  with  any  pretense  at  com- 
mon sense  believes  t.'iat  Finland  had  any  ulterior  designs  on  the 
Integrity  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  American  sympathy  is  98  percent  with  the  Finns  In  their 
eiTort  to  slave  off  invasion  of  their  own  soil  Is  by  now  axiomatic. 
That  America  wants  to  help  them  by  Wnding  or  giving  money  to 
them  to  save  their  own  lives  U  ai.so  axiomatic  by  now.  That  the 
Soviet  Union  would,  because  of  this,  declare  war  on  the  United 
States  is  about  the  mo-st  absurd  thought  that  I  have  ever  hriml 
advanced  in  the  58  years  of  my  life.  That  we  are  going  to  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  an  equally  silly  thought;  and,  therefore,  while 
I  have  not  the  sllphu-st  objection  in  the  world  to  the  passing  of 
futile  resolutions  by  conventions,  I  do  think  that  there  u  room  for 
Improvement  in  common-senhe  thinking,  and  definite  room  for 
Improvement  In  the  art  of  not  passing  resolutions  concerning  things 
one  knows  very  little  about. 

And  so  I  HUggcht   that  all  of  you  smile  and  don't  do  It  again. 

More  than  20  years  ago.  while  most  of  you  were  very  young 
children.  I  had  the  utmost  sympathy  for  the  Russian  people.  In 
the  early  days  of  communism  I  recognized  that  many  leaders  In 
RUK-ia  were  bringing  education  and  better  health  and  better  oppor- 
tunity to  millions  who  had  been  kept  In  ignorance  and  serfdom 
under  the  imperial  regime.  I  disliked  the  regimentation  under 
communism  I  abhorred  the  Indiscriminate  kililnps  of  thou.sands 
of  Innocent  victims.  I  heartily  deprecated  the  banishment  of 
religion,  thougli  I  knew  tliat  before  long  RU6.«la  would  return  to 
religion  for  the  simple  reason  that  four  or  five  thousand  years 
of  recorded  history  have  proved  that  mankind  has  always  believed 
In  God,  In  spite  of  dozens  of  abortive  attempts  to  exile  God. 

I  hoped  that  Russia  would  work  out  its  own  problems  and  that 
their  government  would  eventually  become  a  peace-loving,  popular 
government  which  would  not  Interfere  with  the  Integrity  of  its 
neightxjrs. 

That  hope  is  today  either  shattered  or  put  away  in  storage  against 
a  better  day.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  matter  of  practical  fact, 
known  to  you  and  known  to  ail  tlie  world,  is  a  dictatorship  as 
absolute  as  any  other  dictatorship  in  the  world.  It  has  allied  Itself 
with  another  dictatorship  and  it  has  Invaded  a  nelghtwr  so  In- 
finlteslmally  small  that  It  could  do  no  injury  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  seeks  only  to  live  at  peace  as  a  democracy;  and  a  liberal, 
forward-looking  democracy   at   that. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  of  you  are  Communists.  That  Is 
an  unpopular  term  these  days.  As  Americans  you  have  a  right 
to  call  yourselves  Communists  You  have  a  right  peacefully  and 
openly  to  advocate  certain  ideals  of  theoretical  communism;  but 
as  Americans  you  have  not  only  a  right  but  a  sacred  duty  to  con- 
fine your  advocacy  of  changes  In  law  to  the  methods  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — and  you  have  no  American 
right,  by  act  or  deed  of  any  kind,  to  subvert  the  Government  and 
the  Constitution  of  this  Nation. 

That.  I  am  confident,  receives  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  your  orgaxilzatlon  and  of  every  other  large  organi- 
zation of  American  youth.  The  things  you  and  I  represent  are 
essentially  the  same  and  It  will  be  your  task,  when  I  am  gone  from 
the  scene,  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  a  continuance  of  llt>eral  gov- 
ernment, an  improvement  of  Its  methods,  the  effectiveness  of  Its 
work.  Above  all.  we  must  help  those  who  have  proved  that  they 
will  try  everlastingly  to  make  things  a  little  better  writh  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Keep  your  Ideals  high,  keep  both  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  keep  everlastingly  at  It. 


Government  Expenditures  and  the  Budget 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF   OKLAHOM.A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,    February     13     (legislative     day     of     Wednesday, 

February  7).  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.     JAMES    F.    BYRNES,     OF    SOUTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  LEE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
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over  the  radio  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Scuth  Carolina 
(Mr.  BYRiresl  on  February  11.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
pruned  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  f<w  wtTks  agij  Senator  Tait  undrrtook  to  qu.illfy  tor  a  prize 
by  'prclfylng  how  hp  would  balance  the  Burtp:pt.  He  str^led  he  was 
op}.as<-d  to  increasing  tjixes  and  would  balance  the  Bud>;et  by 
rrducmg  expenditures  He  was  b<5ldly  specific  on  a  few  small  Items 
»nd  mngnilicently  vague  on  the  larger  Items 

8ta:t:ng  to  reduce  the  Budget  from  tO.OCO  COO.OOO  to  $7.C00.- 
COOOOO.  he  marked  for  destruction  a  number  of  hlchly  useful 
«grnr«e5.  The  ll»t  sounded  as  If  It  wculd  «.ive  b!g  mtney  It 
Jnclud.-d  agcncle«»  like  th'  EMsaster  Lonn  Corpciatlcn.  which  madp 
reli.-;  h  ans  to  the  nc<xl  t^ullerers  In  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  tornado 
suflfrers  in  New  Eiigland  It  Is  malntalnrd-a.-s  a  part  of  the  R  F  C. 
to  collect  the  mon^y  d»ie  on  those  lonr.s.  I  have  examined  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  for  the  wx*  year.  If  you  elim- 
ln;ite  the  amcunts  a«ked  for  all  of  the  agencies  marked  for  aboll5h- 
m'.nt  by  Senator  Taft.  ycu  wculd  save  out  of  next  year's  Budget 
••^  Uaooo  That  would  mwke  it  necessary  for  the  Senator  to  cut 
out    if  the  Budget  an  additional  1 1.995.000.000. 

He  sucg«'J'ted  that  public  works  be  ended  Well,  there  Is  no 
nque.st  fiTr  P  W  A  for  the  next  fiscal  year  He  said  he  would 
nmkr  i^ome  cuts  in  agricultural  appropriations,  but  he  did  not  say 
»h.»t  apprripnatlons.  He  would  take  it  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
farmer!*  but  be  w^>uld  not  sperlfv  what  part  of  the  hide.  He  came 
out  flat-ft.otedly  in  favor  of  eliminating  waste.  We  are  all  in  favor 
of  ellminBtlng  waste.  Just  as  we  are  all  In  favor  cf  "America  for 
Amer-.cans."  and  In  favor  of  "the  women.  God  bliss  them!" 

A«  to  national  dtfen.'<e.  constituting  almost  rne-fourth  of  the 
"t?sr»l  Budgpt  Senator  Taft  said  it  should  l>e  'subjected  to  critical 
analysts  "  Of  course.  It  should  And  so  should  evtry  request  for 
any  purpofe.  But  you  cannot  balance  the  Budtjet  merely  by  analyz- 
lT>g  requests.  The  only  other  specific  suggostion  the  Senator  made 
wn.--  a.-i  to  the  appropriation  for  work  relief.  Thr-  President  asked 
for  91  QUO  000  000  for  next  year.  Senator  Taft  said  he  would  cut  it 
to  »7a0.000.000  That  means  a  saving  cf  $253  000  000  It  leaves 
the  Senator's  budget  unbalanced  by  the  sum  of  $1,745,000,000 

Now.  let  us  subject  to  "critieal  analysis"  his  suggested  cut  in 
relief  appropriations  For  this  O.'^cal  year  ending  June  30  the  Fed- 
eral CfOV«rnment  will  spend  $1,400  000  iHXD  for  work  relief.  Senatar 
Taft  would  cut  this  In  half  for  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1  Tlifit  means  he  would  dismiss  from  the  rolls  one-half  of  the 
pei  p>  who  are  now  working 

The  day  after  Senator  Tatt  made  his  proposal,  the  Republican 
Oovt-rnor  James,  of  Pennsylvania,  conipl.ilned  atjout  the  cutMng  of 
the  W  P  A  staff  and  work  In  Pennsylvania.  Then  Mr  Thomas 
Dewey.  anothT  Ripubllran  who  h.ia  talked  a  great  d'\'\l  nlx)ut 
balancing  the  Budget.  Isecame  envious  of  Mr  TAt-r  talking  about 
eeoroiiiy.  He  declared  he  tjelleved  in  reducing  expenditures  in  the 
"hard  way."  and  cited  figures  to  show  that  as  district  a  torney  he 
spent  n  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  less  a  year  of  the  tax- 
payrn'  mon-^y  than  his  predecessi>r  But  he  forgot  to  tell  us  that 
m  order  to  bring  about  that  reduction  of  expenses  in  h's  office  he 
had  gotten  $90000  from  \V  P  A  He  forgot  to  tell  us  that  he  had 
complained  to  W  P  A  that  the  riuscontlnuance  cf  this  W  P.  A. 
projwt  In  his  offlcc  would  be  "nothing  short  of  a  calamity  In  th? 
administration  of  criminal  Ju.stice  in  New  York  County."  That 
certainly  was  one  W  P  A.  project  that  the  Republicans  will  not  call 
"txxinUL^ftgllng  " 

Htrry  Hopkins  could  not  cause  a  calamity  In  the  admlnls'ratlon 
of  Juutce  in  New  York.  s.i  he  let  Dewey  keep  the  W  P  A  workers — 
and  Jimmy  Hines  wa-«  convicted.  If  because  Hines  goes  to  Jail 
Dewey  goes  to  the  White  HouSi-.  Harry  Hopkins  should  tie  Vice 
President 

Now.  I  do  not  know  when  Senator  Taft  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  unemployment  situation  was  such  that  we  could  safely  cut 
to  $750000.000  the  appropriation  for  work  relief  On  June  28.  1939. 
Just  7  month<!  ago.  there  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  b.U.  S. 
2721.  which  provides  that  for  relief  and  work  relief  "there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .30. 
1941  the  sum  cf  $  1  2 jO  OvX)  000  "  That  Is  the  same  year  for  which 
the  Senator  now  says  the  appropriation  should  tie  $750  000.000. 
Th.U  bUl  was  Introduced  by  three  Senators.  One  was  Senator 
BARBotm.  of  New  Jersey  who.  I  ui^derstand.  Is  a  supporter  of  District 
Attcrney  Dewev  The  Se«'ond  Seii.itor  was  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. Mr  Vandenberg.  The  third  was  the  distinguished  Senator 
frcm  Ohio.  Mr  Taft  That  bill  is  pending  before  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  chairman  Because  it  represented,  as  I  thought,  the 
ctillectlve  wisdom  of  the  Republican  Presidential  candidates.  I 
studied  It  I  k)oked  forward  to  the  day  when  they  would  ask  for  a 
hearing.  They  h»ve  not  a^ed.  and  now  Brother  Taft  has  run  out 
on  them 

Wh>n  this  bill  was  Introduced  last  June,  the  amount  appropriated 
for  work  relief  for  the  current  year  w,is  $1,500,000,000.  Some  sus- 
plcii-  ■  •  ns  might  think  that  thes*^  candidates  fixed  their  figure 
at  $:  00  jus:  to  show  they  were  more  economy-mmded  than 

the  President  And  they  might  su.«pect  that  when  the  President  in 
his  Budget  estimate  for  the  year  tx-gmning  next  July  1  asked  only 
tl.000.000.000  for  relief  work.  Candidate  T.aft  had  to  have  an  issue. 
and  therefore  quit  Candidate  Vandenbibc  and  fixed  the  relief  figtire 
at  $750,000,000 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  I  believe  Candidate  Taft  was  sincere. 
He  is  a  wonderful  fellow  He  Just  changed  his  mind  I  believe  that 
Candidate  VANDtrrHrac  was  sincere  He.  too.  is  a  wonderful  fellcw. 
I  am  confident  that  when  the  relief  bill  Is  considered  he  will  move 
to  mcrease  the  amount  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $1,250,000,000.     I  am 


golns?  to  rely  upon  Senator  Taft  to  help  me  defeat  the  Vandenberg 
amendment.  But  I  warn  him  now  that  If  Dewey  .^tlll  has  those 
W   P   A   workers  in  his  office  he  will  be  found  working  against  us. 

The  Budget  should  be  balanced  It  requires,  however,  the  services 
of  a  surgeon  and  net  a  blacksmith.  We  cannot  balance  the  Budget 
in  1  year  We  can  profit  by  experience.  In  1937  we  made  a  tco 
drastic  reduction  of  Government  expenditures  In  a  short  period,  and 
by  doing  so  delayed  recovery.  There  must  t>e  a  gradtial  reduction. 
Republican  bu.smejsmcn  now  realize  that  until  private  industry 
furnishes  more  employment  there  must  be  50me  public  works  Tliey 
wculd  be  the  first  to  cry  for  aid  If  we  followed  the  advice  cf  Senator 
T.AfT  and  overnight  reduced  the  Budget  from  $1). 000 ,030. 000  to 
S7  000  000.000. 

We  cannot  balance  the  Budget  by  Indulging  In  generalities  about 
lack  of  confidence.  If  there  Is  lack  of  confidence,  how  did  we  during 
last  December  produce  more  goods  than  ever  before?  Lack  of  confi- 
dence exi.sts  principally  among  the  Repub'ican  politicians  The 
figures  published  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Beard  last  week  show  that 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1939  indiis  ry  produced  more  than  it  did  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1929.  the  boom  year  of  all  times.  We  produced 
more  than  ever  before  w,th  1000.000  fewer  persons  employed  That 
was  due  to  machines  displacm-:;  workers.  You  will  appreciate  the 
unemployment  problem  when  you  consider  that  we  had  1.000.000 
less  pitiple  at  work  than  in  1929,  and  at  the  same  time  we  had 
5,750.000  more  people  of  worklt^g  age.  Should  we  cut  $2,000,000,000 
out  of  the  Governments  Budget  today  we  would  Increase  unemploy- 
ment We  would  Impair  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  retard 
recovery,  and  reduce  the  amount  of  taxes  to  t>e  collected  next  year. 
But  With  bui-iness  daily  Improving  and  the  national  Income  Increas- 
ing we  will  have  increased  revenues  and  ran  balance  the  Budget 
without  destroying  activities  of  the  Government  that  are  demanded 
by  the  people  and  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Under  the  Democratic  administration  remarkable  process  has  been 
made  in  Incrcasng  the  national  income  In  the  fiscal  year  1P39  the 
national  Income  was  up  71  percent  compared  with  the  last  Repub- 
lican fiscal  year  of  1932.  Ca.'^h  farm  Income  was  up  82  percent  You 
will  find  en  the  business  page  of  your  newspaper  a  statement  of 
increased  sales  and  increased  net  profits  by  every  well-managed 
corporation  in  America  reporting. 

If  the  newspapers  would  publish  on  the  first  page  the  reports  of  the 
net  earnings  of  the  Industries  of  the  Nation  in.stead  of  the  pessi- 
mistic prophecies  of  politicians,  there  would  be  a  further  increase  In 
confidence  and  a  further  Increase  In  employment. 

The  Government  has  sp^nt  money,  but  this  money  has  gone  to 
build  up  our  national  resources,  to  conserve  the  health  and  the 
morale  of  our  citizens.  It  has  made  possible  the  reduction  of  the 
debts  of  Ic^al  govf riiments.  It  has  built  courthouses,  hospitals, 
roads,  airports,  sewerage  systems  and  paving  projects  which  were 
formerly  constructed  by  local  goveri.mcnts  with  taxes  levied  upon 
the  homes  of  the  ptople. 

If  you  ask  Senator  Taft  about  the  part  of  the  national  debt  repre- 
sented by  loans  to  business  enterprises,  he  would  have  little  com- 
plaint. He  would  object  to  that  part  of  the  debt  which  was  inctirred 
by  the  appropriation  of  S5.000.000.000  for  public  works  in  March  11)35. 
Well.  Just  remember  that  when  that  bill  was  voted  upon  In  the 
Senate,  had  every  Democrat  left  the  Chamber,  the  bill  wculd  have 
been  pas.sed.  13  Republicans  havint;  voted  for  It  and  only  10  against 
it  On  the  $3.000000.000  public-works  bill  of  June  1938.  7  Repub- 
lican Senators  voted  for  and  7  acrainst  It.  I  thmk  It  was  Justified. 
You  may  think  differently.  But  even  If  you  do.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  tha'  it  comes  with  poor  grace  for  the  Republican  Party 
to  complain  of  a  debt  they  themselves  helped  to  create. 

The  President  in  lus  Budget  message  recommended  a  reduction  of 
expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $675,000,000  This  is  a  con- 
servative Budget  He  wisely  gave  warning  that  the  Budget  was  based 
i.'pon  the  assumption  that  current  levels  cf  business  would  be  main- 
tained and  that,  if  conditions  changed,  the  appropriations  for  work 
relief  and  agriculture  might  have  to  be  modified  The  Democratic 
Con'jress  has  reduced  some  appropriations  below  the  estimate  of  the 
President.  I  am  conlident  the  total  of  all  appropriations  will  not 
exceed  the  estimate  of  the  President.  We  are  going  to  balance  the 
Budget  Balance  it  by  the  increased  revenue  resulting  from  eco- 
nomic improvement.  Balance  It  by  reducing  expenditures.  But  we 
are  not  goin^  to  make  the  entire  reduction  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmers  and  the  unfortunate  unemployed  of  the  Nation. 
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ADDRESS   BY   HON    ARTHUR   H    VANDENBERG.   OP   MICHIGAN 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Concression.^l  Record  an  impressive  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan   LMx. 


Vandenberc]  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  on  February  10,  1940.  before 
a  Repubbcan  rally  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  be  In  Minnesota  to  present  my  warmest  compli- 
ments to  your  brilliant  young  Governor  Stassen  who  spectacularly 
captured  his  home  State  1  year  ago  and  who  subsequently 
captured  Washington  with  his  irresistible  Gridiron  Club  address 
last  December.  He  seems  to  have  a  capturing  capacity.  It  Is  a 
good  thing  for  divers  and  sundry  Republican  Presidential  candi- 
dates that  there  is  a  constitutional  age  limit  at  35. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  on  this  particular  txcjislon — to  Join  with 
you  in  celebrating  this  annual  Lincoln  anniversary.  So  long  as 
memory  survives,  this  man  of  God,  this  son  of  destiny,  will  be 
ensl^.rlned  In  the  American  heart — not  only  as  the  savior  of  the 
UoiJn.  not  only  as  the  emancipator  cf  a  race,  not  only  as  the 
highest  embodiment  of  self-made  penlus,  but  always  and  forever 
as  the  supreme  personification  of  the  spirit  of  demcxracy  in  Its 
finest  faith  and  truest  form. 

One  cannot  speak  of  Lincoln  without  thinking  of  Gettysburg, 
and  the  speech  that  still  stands  as  the  greatest  utterance  In  the 
English  lant^uage  But  one  cannot  fpeak  of  Lincoln  and  Gettys- 
burg without  thinking  of  that  regiment  of  patriotic  youth — the 
First  Minnesota — the  first  to  answer  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers 
In  1861 — the  first  in  the  annals  of  modem  warfare  in  the  i>ercent- 
age  of  Its  casualty  loss — 600  youthful  martyrs  ordered  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  to  stop  15,000  troops  In  Plcketfs  charge, 
60C  Minnesota  hlgh-schcxDl  lads  who  laid  their  lives  upon  the  altars 
of  their  patriotism  and  made  it  possible  for  Union  reserves  to 
reach  this  vital  t-pot  and  stem  the  tide — 600,  of  whom  but  57 
lived  to  see  their  country's  Uug  again.  It  •was  the  turning  point 
of  Civil  War  On  Lincoln's  nlrht~and  it  would  be  with  his  bene- 
diction—I  bring  to  you  the  Nation's  respect  and  love  lor  the  rich 
memory  of  the  loyal  sons  of  Minnesota. 

Lincoln  v.tis  the  first  Republican  President  of  the  United  States. 
Eut  his  character  and  his  tradition  long  since  burst  these  bound-i. 
He  belongs  to  every  American  who  loves  his  native  land  and  kneels 
to  tlie  Constitution  of  this  imperlshably  reunited   country. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  the  first  Republican  President 
Of  the  United  States.  Four  years  later,  still  nmnlng  as  a  Republi- 
can, he  was  the  first  coalition  President,  uniting  behind  him  all 
like  thinkers,  regardless  of  party  aflUiatlcns.  who  put  the  welfare 
of  their  Nation  ahead  of  every  other  hope. 

And  there,  my  fellow  citizens.  Is  the  pattern  for  us  In  1940.  It  Is 
our  Lincoln  heritage.  It  is  our  Lincoln  admonition.  Once  more 
America  is  at  the  crossroads.  Once  nnre  a  critical  hour  of  tre- 
mendous decision  Impends.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Lincoln's 
party  to  save  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise  and  free  men 
under  the  renewed  spirit  of  constitutional  democracy  aa^d  to  re- 
capture prosperity  for  our  whole  people  under  a  Ciovemment 
restored  to  sanity  and  solvency.  In  my  view  It  must  strive  to 
create  common  ground  upon  which  all  like  thinkers  may  unite  to 
produce  an  administration  for  all  Americans  in  which  a  prepledged, 
one-term  President  is  manifestly  free  of  all  incentive  but  the  one 
and  single  Job  of  saving  America. 

The  founding  fathers  constitutionally  decreed  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  strictly  limited  powers  so  that  hard-won 
personal  llljerty  might  endure.  They  knew  the  dangers  of  concen- 
trated autocracy.  That  is  what  they  fought  against.  Tliey  knew 
the  vital  importance  of  State  sovereignty  and  home  rule  so  that 
control  of  government  might  remain  close  to  the  governed.  They 
wanted  no  overlords. 

The  New  Deel,  on  the  other  hand,  decrees  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  unlimited  powers:  that  it  shall  reach  for  every 
possible  control  and  dictation  over  the  citizen's  life  and  livelihood; 
and  that  when  this  unholy  authority  is  dragooned  into  Washington 
it  shall  be  centered  in  an  all-powerful  Chief  Executive  who  can  do 
no  wrtrng. 

There  lies  the  fundamental  Issue:  and  from  It.  In  one  form  or 
another,  flew  most  of  our  accumulated  problems.  When  Roosevelt 
and  the  Now  EK^al  collide  with  Jefferson  and  the  Constitution  we 
6tE  nd  with  Jefferson,  and  so  will  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
ncx'   Ncveniiier. 

We  are  on  tlie  side  of  decentralized  government,  except  where 
there  is  clearly  no  escape  from  centralized  controls.  We  think  this 
country  is  too  big  and  too  complex  to  be  run  under  stand.trdlzeU 
discipline  and  ccmpul^lcn  frcm  any  one  central  point.  Wc  are  on 
the  side  rt  "chtcks  and  balances."  the  greatest  American  contrlbu- 
tioa  to  the  theory  of  democratic  government,  .so  that  government 
shall  be  required  to  ke«p  itself  within  freedom's  bounds. 

The  Ne'w  Deal  is  on  the  side  of  consolidated  Federal  authority, 
and  th:n  when  it  takes  this  pilfered  power  to  W.i.'-hlngtcn  It  is  on 
the  side  cf  further  dictatorial  con.solldntion  In  tli-  Chief  Executive. 
It  Is  cn  the  sld.^  of  subBcrvient  legLslaiures  which  shall  be  "purged" 
of  any  souls  who  re.'^i.'t  the  imperial  wiil.  It  is  on  the  side  of 
subservient  courts,  v.-hlch  sliall  be  •packed"  If  they  resist  the  Im- 
ptrlfil  go-^se-siep.  It  is  on  the  side  of  government  by  Executive 
Qfcree.  Its  more  fervid  zealots  are  entirely  Icclcal  when  they  speak 
up  lor  a  third  Presidential  term.  It  f.ts  their  dynastic  picture 
perfectly.  So  would  a  fourth  or  fifth.  Elections  are  tut  an  annoy- 
ln£r  and  needless  interlude. 

Nixt  Novcmbor  the  American  people  will  umpire  this  dl.-^pute — 
this  lundiimcntal  difTercnce  between  two  philo.x.phlcs  of  govern- 
ment and  life.    There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  what  they  will  say. 


They  are  tired  of  life  on  a  flying  trapeze.  They  are  ttrcd  of  exp.>rl- 
meuts  that  never  end  and  patent  medicines  that  never  cure.  They 
are  tired  of  bureaucrats,  boondogglers.  barnacles,  "brain  trusts," 
ballyhoo,  and  bankruptcy.  An  eloquent  and  decisive  majority — 
composed  of  Republicans  and  brave  Jcflersonlan  Democrats  alike — 
will  repudiate  the  repudlators  cf  the  American  system.  They  wi;i 
restore  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise, 
the  spirit  of  free  men;  and  in  this  congenial  atmc^phere  of  new 
Independence  and  new  confidence,  tliey  will  launch  America  upon 
an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity  and  Joy. 

Is  there  a  realistic  chance  for  tills  happy  transition?     Let  us  see. 

We  have  a  frustrated  economic  Impulse  held  back  by  a  decade  of 
depression  and  by  tlie  deadening  hand  of  arbitrary  New  Deal  inter- 
ference and  restraint.  It  strains  at  its  needless  leash  and  will  leap 
to  action  at  the  first  dependable  sign  of  friendly  interest  and 
encouragement. 

Since  1932  we  have  all  but  abandoned  new  Investments,  which 
spell  new  enterprise;  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  sterile  bank 
accounts  itch  for  profitable  assignments  which  would  spell  new 
Jcb^.  new  wealth,  new  prosperity,  and  new  opportunities  for  youth 
and  age  alike. 

We  have  suffered  10  years  of  veritixble  stagnation  in  plant  expan- 
sion and  plant  replacement  until  obsolescence  is  a  well-nigh  uni- 
versal blight.  A  call  for  not  less  than  twenty  billions  of  capital 
goods  awaits  reU  a,^e  to  even  bring  us  back  to  par. 

Our  vital  consumer  buying  power  Is  cruelly  damaged  by  the  pov- 
erty of  12.000.000  citizens  who  are  still  unemployed  and  who  deserve 
real  Jobs  at  living  wages,  and  by  the  shattered  buying  power  of 
agriculture,  which  llounders  in  the  morass  of  subsidized  paternalism 
and  deserves  release  to  a  living  Income.  It  Is  damaged,  cn  the 
other  hand,  by  the  nonproductive  diversion  of  national  Income  to 
the  heavy  taxes  that  pay  these  bills  and  all  the  others  incurred  by 
a  vampire  bureaucracy  which  is  tKe  biggest  and  the  costliest  in 
history. 

These  corrections  alone  would  turn  the  trick.  We  still  have  un- 
touched frontiers. 

Are  these  and  kindred  obstacles,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  sound 
recovery.  American   style.   Insurmountable? 

With  all  the  emphasis  and  conviction  at  my  command  I  answer 
"No."  And  I  also  an.swer  that  a  majority  of  the  American  elec- 
torate, fed  up  with  B  years  of  synthetic  socialism,  will  commission 
the  party  of  Lincoln  to  this  healing  task. 

In  a  word — and  mind  you.  It  Is  the  word  of  the  administration's 
own  National  Economic  Council — "The  American  machine  is  stalled 
on  dead  center." 

No  one  ought  to  know  the  reason  any  better  than  the  New  Deal 
President  of  the  United  States  himself.  Prom  March  to  July  of 
1933  he  saw  the  industrial  production  index  of  his  country  move 
from  59  to  100 — the  greatest  volume  of  recovery  ever  recorded  in 
a  like  space  of  time  in  human  history.  Why?  Because  for  100 
days  he  was  living  up  to  his  campaign  promises  to  put  the  Federal 
Government  on  firm  foundation;  t-o  protect  the  public  credit;  to 
balance  the  Budget;  to  encourage  business.  He  was  still  remember- 
ing his  own  words — words  which  subsequently  became  his  own 
epitaph — "Most  liberal  governments  are  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
loose  fiscal  policy."  At  the  end  of  100  days,  he  completely  reversed 
himself.  He  went  off  on  a  pell-mell  sp>endlng  spree  and  In  pursuit 
cf  economic  dictatorship.  Tlie  result  was  a  bankrupt  Utopia  which 
never  arrived.     He  built  confidence  and  then  he  destroyed  it. 

But  that's  not  all.  The  President  has  another  reason  for  know- 
ing what  it's  all  atxjut.  From  May  to  December  1939.  the  Industrial 
production  index  rose  from  92  to  128.  It  probably  will  keep  on 
rlsng.  Why?  Because  of  a  war  abroad?  No;  except  In  Incidental 
degree.  Chiefly  because  the  war  has  so  intrigued  the  Presidential 
imagination  that  he  has  temporarily  quit  his  domestic  vivisection 
(and  he  hopes  that  the  country  will  forget  them,  too).  Chiefly 
because  he  has  once  more  turned  economist.  His  eighth  annual 
promise  of  "sound  fi.scal  policy"  bears  more  evidences  of  reality 
than  any  of  Its  six  sterile  predecessors.  Ordinarily  election  years 
scare  bu.siness.  But  1940  Is  a  phenomenon.  This  election  year 
scares  the  President.     And  the  country  benefits  as  a  result. 

I  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  the  present  timid  recovery 
trends — born  of  the  first  hope  in  7  years  that  the  Corcorans  and  the 
Cohens  and  all  the  other  Juptter-mlnded  bureaucrats  who  think 
the  American  people  ought  to  be  herded  Into  kindergartens — will 
preserve.  But  that  is  beside  the  point.  The  jXJlnt  Is  that  the 
experience  of  the  New  Deal  Itself  shows  the  ba.'^lc  ansvrer  to  our 
national  problem.  When  It  "lays  off,"  we  swim.  When  it  "lays  on," 
we  sink. 

The  trouble  Is  that  "purges"  and  "appeasements"  rotate  In  such 
breath)c.s-«;  fa.'^hinn  that  no  sustained  confidenec  Is  possible.  The 
famous  "off  again,  on  again,  gone  again  Flnnegan"  was  positively 
static  compared  with  Uncle  S.-xm  on  his  New  Deal  merr>'-go-round. 

The  samo  President  who  deliberately  divided  the  country  Into 
bitter  fe.ctlons.  c:iliing  some  "economic  royalists"  and  "Tcries"  If 
they  happened  to  be  able  to  c<^ntlnue  to  meet  their  own  pay  rolls, 
and  Invltln^;  cities  to  war  on  class,  now  blandly  says  that  "bitter- 
ness and  viiuperation"  are  "hurtful  In  the  domestic  scene."  Right; 
but  how  long  will  the  conversion  last? 

The  same  President  who  machine-gunned  our  cnn«tUutlonal 
"checks  and  balsnces."  who  ruthlessly  sought  to  bind  an  Inde- 
pendent Supreme  Court  on  his  imperial  chariot  wheel,  and  who  has 
gathered  unto  hims?lf  more  executive  authority  than  exists  out- 
side of  completely  totalitarian  states;  this  same  President  now 
decries  the  destrvctlon  of  "all  the  •  •  •  political  standards 
which  mankind,  after  centuries  of  struggle,  has  come  to  cherish 
most."    Nice;  but  how  long  will  the  conversion  last?    By  the  way, 
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It  WM  follo-sred  slcnl'^rantlv  W.thln  2  weeis  by  a  t\-plTnl  pr"P'-.s.il 
to  let  the  Chi«-r  ExfcuMve  natloDailze  cur  industries  whenever  he 
might  proclaim  a  peacetime  emergency.  And  yet  they  wonder  why 
we  can  t  sleep  nlRhta! 

Th*  same  President  who  promised  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures 
35  percent— and.  instead.  Increased  them  300  percent— now  says 
he  marvels  at  the  Rlib  Rcnerailtles"  or  cur  would-tie  Budget-bal- 
aiicers  Well  that  can  mean  but  one  thing:  we  mast  have  elected 
•  "g'.ib  generality"  Pre^ldenl  ot  the  United  States  in  1932. 

The  tame  Pre.-ld»-nt  who  angrily  told  all  diss;dent  Democrats  In 
M«  »peech  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  In  19.59  to  Ko  Join  the  K-- 
pubhcan  "tweedledeea."  now  gcntlv  beckons  them  all  back  again  m 
hlH  coy  Jack»cn  Day  speech  lor  1940  He  wants  a  'united  party" 
thu  election  year—  but  for  what  purpose  Is  still  a  gleeful  mystery  In 
hlB  own  undisclosed  nmbltlon.s 

Ail  th<-«e  contradlciiijn* — and  many  more--are  utterly  baffling 
and  wholly  destructive  of  the  popular  confidence  which  must  pre- 
cede general  recovery  Parttean  critics  may  sneer  at  thl.s  basic  plea 
for  co.ifldence  all  tliey  please  But  the  cold,  hard  fact  rrmalrus 
that  until  the  country  knows  that  It  is  headed  m  one  direction  and 
the  right  direction  for  keeps.  Its  economic  recovery  will  be  as  spas- 
modic »»nd  as  discouraging  as  the  course  of  Us  haphazard,  Joy-ridlng 

Oovi-rnment  »,       ,-.     • 

Well,  you  ask  me.  whafs  the  answer?     Is  It  to  scrap  the  New  Deal. 

lock   stock,  and  barrel? 

Leta  be  frank  about  that  Despite  all  that  I  have  said  and  shall 
sttU  say.  the  answer  to  that  all-embracing  question  Is  "No  ";  and  you 
cculdnt  even  if  you  would,  because  there  is  no  way  to  retrieve  the 
ef-ps  after  you  have  made  an  omelette — and  heaven  knows  we  con- 
front an  omelette  to  put  It  mildly  Furthermore,  whether  you  like 
It  or  not.  vjme  of  these  social-mir.ded  objectives  are  here  to  stay. 
New  timp«  produce  new  problems  and  new  problems  often  present 
ii«  w  needs  No;  the  answer  Is  that  we  must  wisely  balance  yesterday 
»gain.sl  tomorrow- -«-xp«  riencf  against  necessity  We  do  not  weaken 
our  indictment  against  the  New  Deal  by  flndinc  spots  of  good  in  It. 
On  the  contrary,  we  strengthen  our  Indictment  by  displayini?  a 
renae  of  discrimination  and  «ood  faith.  That  Is  what  the  people  are 
torn.;  and  It  is  what  they  e.xpect  of  us  The  answer  Is  that  we  must 
BCTup  the  bad:  improve  the  good:  live  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, quit  reckle-8  innovation;  make  government  solvent;  give  legiti- 
mate American  free  enU^rprlse  a  sustained  chance;  restore  a  maxi- 
mum of  home  rule  In  States  and  local  ccmn-.unities:  say  what  we 
mean;  mean  what  we  say;  and  go  forward  in  one  consistent  and 
Ciependatjle  direction  all  the  time. 

The  President  once  corrtctly  said  that  If  we  could  raise  the  na- 
tional income  from  sixty  billions  a  year  to  eighty  billions  a  year 
ir.ck^t  of  our  problems  would  automatically  dl^'appear.  But  his  trouble 
U  that  the  New  Deal  tries  to  make  an  »80.000.000.000  country  out  of 
a  flit)  000  000.000  country  by  spending  the  cUilcrence.  It  has  put 
appropriations  higher  and  peacetime  taxes  higher  and  national  debts 
hl;:her  than  any  administration  in  American  history.  Its  own  bril- 
liant, j-ound-headed  ex-Undcr  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury.  John 
lianes  i  who  like  other  brilliant,  sound-headed  Treasury  assistants  is 
no  lunger  tonne,  ted  with  the  Treasiu-yi.  put  ir  this  way:  We  have 
teveloped  a  $10,000,000,000  appetite  with  a  S5.000,0>">0.000  pocket- 
book  "  These  gentlemen  who  ride  Into  power  In  1932  on  a  promise 
of  retrenchment  have  stopped  at  no  l)OT;anza  in  attempt. nK  to  fer- 
tilla."  prosperity  with  other  people's  money — and  they  have  com- 
pletely failed  to  answer  anything.  At  tht-ir  last  Jackson  Day  dinner. 
after  celebrutliijj  their  iiranity  lor  common  folk  with  t.rrapin  and 
champu>;ne  at  ilOO  a  plate,  they  toasted  debt-paying  "Old  Hickory" 
In  •42,000.000.000  worth  of  red  ink.  What  a  cruel  travesty  And 
What  a  grim  imposition  upon  the  hopes  and  needs  of  those  who  are 
BtiU  vlcllmi/ed  by  d«presaion.  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  New  Deal 
on  the  other  You  cannot  m:ike  a  si'.k  purse  out  of  a  sow's  car,  and 
you  cannot  build  a  solvent  prosperity  around  an  insolvent  public 
tTMipury  Balanced  books,  unfortunately,  are  more  miportant  than 
llrMtde  chatA. 

Wf  have  tried  spending  and  borrowing  and  pump  priming  We 
have  tried  clumping  down  on  private  business  wsih  punitive  taxes 
and  with  "planned  economy" — usually  planned  by  despotic  bureau- 
crats »ho  never  met  a  pay  roll  in  their  lives  It  hasn't  wcr'iied.  It 
never  wiU  Tlie  way  to  make  an  »80  000.000,000  country — yes,  a 
HOO.OOO.OOO  000  ccuntry — ^s  to  let  American  business  earn  the  dif- 
ference and  put  it  into  new  wealth.  Wealth  has  lo  be  created  before 
It  can  bi-  stiared. 

What  to  do?  Do  everything  to  legitimately  encourage  free  enter- 
pri.«e  and  the  honest  proQt  motive  in  private  busimts  Undo  every- 
thing which  nc^dlrssly  discourages  business  and  aggravates  the 
uncert.»iutie3  and  the  timidities  which  hamper  success  and  pros- 
perity Do  everything  that  pu's  Governm-'nt  it.self  on  dopendftbl«» 
fou:u!atlons  Undo  everything  th^t  makes  Government  wobblo  arid 
ncfdleasly  puts  it  in  th."  way  of  recovery  and  reemployment. 

H.^re  are  a  few  ^p^•clfications  Stjp  th"  hjTnns  of  hate  which 
dynamite  us  in'o  devastating  factions.  Quit  Government  competi- 
tion with  private  business  and  reduce  regulation  to  whatever  real 
mvessjty  requires  in  th.*  obvious  public  interest  Dmob.lue  the 
bureaucrats;  scrape  off  the  pay-roll  barnacles.  Repeal  the  floating 
Presidential  money  powers  so  that  our  currency  is  tied  to  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  the  Presidtntial  wh.m.  Stop  buying  all 
the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  at  swollen  prices.  v.h?n  wo  already 
have  twice  tta  much  as  we  can  use,  '\'es:  slop  buying  po'.d  from 
Russia  at  $35  an  ounce  which  Russia  produces  for  $11  an  ounce — 
and  put*  the  profit  into  execrable  war  upon  Sc-andlnavia  Put  our 
tariffs  on  a  dependable  cost -of -production  basis,  so  Industry  and 
labor  and  agr'cultu.-e  may  know  what  to  expect  Remove  all  "tax 
deterrents."  as  identified  by  the  present  Treasury  itself,  and  substi- 


tu'p  "tax  Incentives"  to  the  profits  system.  Amend  the  Securities 
iiid  Ex'-hanpe  Act  to  remove  needless  obstacles  to  new  financing 
V  h'.le  retaining  all  protections  against  piracy.  Amend  the  Wagner 
Act  to  remove  noediess  and  costly  and  dlscouragtp.g  frictions  in 
1  .bor  rclat'cns^.ips.  and  separate  the  functions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  .'=0  that  Judge  and  prosecutor  are  not  In  one  tyrant, 
yet  zealously  protcnrt  every  csGontial  element  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining Quit  all  new  social  schemes  and  all  new  sufcsldlcs.  no 
matter  how  worthy  or  pe-rsuaslve.  until  we  have  found  a  way  to 
pay  for  those  already  in  existence.  Eliminate  costly  overlapping 
duplications  In  Federal,  State,  and  local  service,  and  give  home  rule 
the  preference  wherever  possible  Another  brilliant,  sound-headed 
ex-Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  T  Jefferson  Coolidge.  who, 
like  a  long  line  of  other  brilliant.  sound-h?aded  Treasury  assistants. 
Is  no  longer  connected  with  the  Treasury,  put  this  latter  thing  this 
way:  "We  .~ee  today  consijlldated  Federal  powers  destroying  the 
foundation,  while,  under  the  spell  of  unsound  reasoning,  the  people 
are  surrendering  their  rights  and  liberties:  only  by  a  return  to  the 
principles  of  State  sovereignty  over  its  citizens  can  our  democracy 
endure." 

But  to  continue  the  specllicatirns  Pay  as  much  attention  to 
the  man  from  whom  we  take  a  dollar  as  to  the  man  to  whom  we 
give  it.  Stop  the  Houdini  business  of  deliberate  deficit  spending 
and  admit  once  more  that  thrift  is  more  prudent  than  debt.  Main- 
tain reasonable  relief  for  all  deserving  citizens  who  are  still  vic- 
timized by  this  needles'^ly  prolonged  depression,  but  unify  It  under 
Stat"  responsibility,  with  necessary  lump-sum  appropriations  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,  thus  reducing  costly  overhead  and  waste  and 
Indefensible  experiments  and  the  political  exploitation  which  plavs 
politics  with  human  misery.  Balance  the  Budget  as  rapidly  as 
sound  business  Judgment  will  permit.  Restore  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  to  complete  authority  so  we  may  be  sure  this  is  golni< 
to  continue  to  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  Stay 
out  of  war.  Quarantine  the  third  termites  And  then  watch  the 
country  boom 

With  Just  one  question  I  would  deal  In  Greater  detail  It  Is  th-- 
question  of  acricultiirc.  In  which  I  know  this  heart  of  the  farm  belt 
is  deeply  concerned  But  in  reality  you  are  no  more  concerned 
th;in  the  rest  of  us,  because  there  can  be  no  stabilized  prosperity 
for  America  as  a  whole  until  stabilized  prosperity  for  agriculture 
irives  the  American  farmer  his  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 
The  famlly-sl7ed  farm,  run  by  its  solvent  owner,  is  still  the  core  ct 
American  institutions. 

Let  the  country  be  warned  that  It  finally  hurts  it.self  if  R=?rlcul- 
ture  is  subordinated  or  ignored,  or  If  It  is  not  given  Its  full  share 
of  the  American  prosperity.  But  equally  let  aerlctilture  be  warned 
that  It  finally  hurts  Itself  If  it  seeks  any  undue  special  favors 
which  tend  to  defeat  general  recovery.  l>cc.'\u.se  general  prosperity  for 
all  consumers  of  farm  commodities  is  the  surest,  natural  guaranty  cf 
farm  success. 

The  fact  remains  thr\t  agriculture  reqtilres  particular  attention 
because  of  its  particular  statvis.  In  seeking  to  serve  it.  it  1=  all 
very  well  to  look  beyond  the  seas  for  export  customers.  We  certainly 
need  all  the  export  trade,  for  both  agriculture  and  Industry,  '.ve 
can  profitably  pet  But  the  richest  market  In  all  this  earth  Is  rlrht 
here  amrnfi:  our  own  130  000.000  people.  When  their  mass  buying 
power  IS  restored  and  expanded,  when  they  all.  including  the 
farmer,  can  buy  not  cnly  subsistence  but  rea-sonable  comfort,  the 
farm  problem  In  mo^'t  Instances,  like  many  other  problems,  will  have 
solved  lt.self.  So.  while  the  first  acricultural  necessity  is  the  restora- 
tion of  general  econom.lc  health  throughout  this  stupendotis  home 
market,  its  ultimate  Indispensable  necrssity  is  that  this  rich 
domestic  prize  should  be  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  American 
farmer  and  the  products  cf  his  American  farm  There  should  be 
no  competitive  agricultural  Imports  when  domestic  farm  prices  are 
below  domestic  parity  Here  is  one  m.onopcly  that  is  indispensably 
good — the  monopoly  of  tlie  domestic  market,  a;alnst  all  destructive 
alien  competitors,  in  behalf  of  the  whole  family  of  American 
agriculture 

Except  as  we  start  from  this  has?,  there  will  never  be  a  success- 
fully sustained  farm  formula      "Vou  can  try  all  the  patent  schemes 
you  please.     They  will  all  collapse  unless  they  start  from  this  text: 
American  markets  belong  to  American  farmers.    Not  even  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  can  produce  compensatory  alternatives  In  alien  lands, 
no   matter  how   plausible   he   m.akes   his   free-trade   theme   and    no 
matter  how  perstiasive'y  he  pleads  his  low-tariff  cause.     I  may  add. 
parenthetically,   that   Secretary   Hull's   reciprocal   trade    treaty    law 
represents  a  wholly  unconstitutional  delegation  of  tremendous  legis- 
lative power  to  the  President,  indeed,  greatlv  more  power  than  w.'\9 
contained  In  the  "elastic  tariff  "  which  Mr,  Hull  himself  once  con- 
demned, vmder  different  political  auspices,  as    "too  much  power  for 
a  bad  man  to  have  or  a  good  man  to  want." 
j        But    back   to  the   immediate   farm   problem.     These  farms,   even 
after  they  are  nouri.=hcd  with  the  blessings  of  the  American  mar- 
ket,  will    need    practical   conservation   of    their  soil       Soil    is   their 
capital  account      I's  depletion  is  creeping  bankruptcy.     Therefore, 
soil-conservation  payments  are  a  logical  national  investment.     But 
i    thev   should   go   to   voluntary   cooper? tors,     I   emphasize   the   word 
I    "voluntary   "     There  should  be  no  compulsory  regimentation  of  our 
farmers  as  though   tliey   were  peasants.     Farmers  today   are  often 
I    plagutd  quite  as  mucii  by  swarms  of  dictatorial  bureaucrats  as  by 
I    grasshoppers  nr  any  other  pest.     Soil -conservation  payments  sh'-!uld 
I    go  to  voluntary  ccxsperators  under  general  congressional  formula  to 
!    assure  equitable  division  and   under  guidance  and   admluL-itration 
I    cf  State  land  grant  colleges  or  State  agricultural  departments,  at  d 
I    not  under  the  whip  and  sptir  of  Washington.     They  should  po  t.j 
I    voluntary  cooperators.  not  merely  in  five  specially  privileged  cropw 


but  In  all  crops  It  Is  prejudicial  discrimination  to  call  cotton, 
wheat,  com.  tobacco,  and  rice  our  only  basic  crops,  when  milk,  egjrs. 
cattle,  bogs,  fruit,  and  truck  produce  and  others  are  olten  |i;reater 
or  as  great  When  any  ol  ihera  voluntarily  Join  soil -conserving  pro- 
grams they  should  have  reasonable  Treasury  rewards 

Tliere  is  another  tj-pe  of  Trensury  reward  which  interests  me 
quite  as  much,  "lucentive  payments  '  for  growing  products  of  which 
the  Nation  has  not  enough,  and  there  are  many  such.  The  Inceu- 
tive-pay:nent  idea,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  unix)pular,  unhealthy 
scarcity  restrictions,  may  be  applied  to  expanding  the  production 
of  crops  now  Imported  and  to  developing  the  production  of  cr'ips 
for  industrial  uses.  This  latter  field  of  action  Is  one  ol  the  most 
promising  and  Iru.tful  On  a  vastly  expanding  scale  the  farm  is 
becoming  the  source  of  Industrial  raw  materials  But  the  surface  of 
these  possibilities  is  only  scratched.  Our  genius  should  be  urped 
to  this  attack  on  every  front.  "Farm  chemiu"gy"  is  the  vital  phrase. 
It  Is  a  slow  process,  but  it  holds  more  promise  than  all  the  balance 
of  the  alphabet  which  bureaucratic  "jitter -bugs"  at  Washington  are 
still  Juggling  m  their  anxiety  to  catch  up  wdth  their  own  mistak  >s. 
In  principle,  crop  loans  are  sound — «o  long  as  they  are  within 
limits  which  make  Uncle  Sam  the  loaner  and  not  the  owner  of  the 
pledged  commod.ty.  But  In  the  final  analysis  the  farmer  wants 
mere  markets,  more  direct  access  to  them,  and  better  prices  rather 
than  more  loans  He  does  not  need  more  debts  He  needs  a  chance 
to  secure  his  cost  cf  production  and  a  fair  profit  so  he  can  pay  his 
debts.  In  the  long  run  he  needs  the  same  "two-price"  system  which 
has  permitted  closely  organized  Industry  to  thrive  en  an  American 
pme  in  the  domestic  market  and  a  coinpetitive  price  in  the  world 
market.  He  will  pet  it  one  day  under  the  original  sell-supporting 
theory  of  the  old  McNary-Haugen  bill,  modeled  down  to  dute.  He 
will  get  it  when  he  is  protected  In  an  American  price  for  that  por- 
tion of  a  surplus  crop  which  is  domestically  consumed  and  when 
the  export  portion  of  the  surplus  crop  is  taken  off  the  domestic 
market  and  diverted  to  the  world  market  at  the  l)est  price  that  can 
be  secured  through  negotiation  with  foreign  countries  or  otherwise, 
Tliere  are  other  thlnj^s  that  ought  to  be  said  upon  this  stibject 
but  time  forbids.  Practical  and  efficient  farm  cooperatives  should 
be  encouraged  and  cooperative  marketing  agreements  should  l>e 
eympathetically  extended.  Careful  experiments  In  crop  insurance, 
doj-plte  contemporary  losses,  should  continue. 

Speaking  generally,  no  man  who  Is  honest  with  the  American 
farmer  can  say:  "I  "know  this  is  the  way."  But  no  man  who  is 
honest  with  the  facts  can  deny  that  the  haphazard  and  often  con- 
tradictory experiments  of  the  In-st  seven  guinea-pip  years  have  not 
created  vastly  mere  problems  than  they  have  solved,  and — despite 
some  landmarks  of  progress  that  must  be  preserved— have 
often  dene  r.Triculture  more  harm  than  good.  We  must  start  anew 
upon  the  trail  cf  this  age-old  problem;  and  we  must  find  the 
program — what  to  do  and.  equally  Important,  what  not  to  do — 
which  produces  an  American  farmer  who  once  aeain  Is  both  pros- 
perous and  free — an  American  farmer  who  once  again  Is  his  own 
happy  and  succes-^fvil  master. 

I  would  brieflv  touch  one  other,  final  point.  This  distraught 
world  Is  riddled'  with  bitter,  horrifying  wars  which  wrench  our 
hearts,  ravish  our  ideals,  and  consume  us  with  hatreds  lor  san- 
guinary despots  who  extinguish  the  very  lamps  of  civilization  Deep 
and  Impulsive  emotions  mlfht  easily  d.ive  us  once  more  to  these 
battle  lines  3.000  miles  away.  But  we  must  ever  take  counsel  of 
reality.  Reality  snvs  we  cannot  hope  to  control  the  destiny  of 
power  politics  in  the  Old  World.  We  tried  It  20  years  a-o  and 
failed.  Reality  savs  we  must  avoid  entangling  contracts.  One  such 
Is  our  recognition  "of  bloodv  Moscow  which,  as  a  result,  is  able,  with 
cur  ofacialbenrd.ctlcn.  to  attack  us  from  within  Just  as  treacher- 
ously ftfi  It  attacks  others  from  without.  We  have  no  business  in 
any  kind  of  partnership  with  such  an  outlaw.  Reality  tells  us  that 
our  own  stupendous  obligation  to  democracy  is  to  keep  its  torch 
alight  in  this  New  World  Reality  warns  us  that  If  we  enter  this 
appalling  conflict  we  shall  come  from  It  In  bankruptcy  and  with  our 
liberties  In  chains.  Reality  demands  that  we  must  avoid  these  wars 
by  every  effort  consistent  with  national  security  and  honor,  Wc 
can  stay  out  if  we  wlU-^nd  stay  out  we  must.  When  we  are 
attacked  we  shall  respond  with  every  man  and  every  dollar  beneath 
the  flag  Until  wc  are  attacked,  we  shall  hold  our  peace.  America 
mtist  be  our  exclusive,  dominating  dedication.  America  must  be 
our  passion.  And  none  but  devoted,  single -purposed  Americana 
must  be  put  on  guard  ^,  *      . 

Our  battles  my  fellow  countrymen,  are  here  at  home.  Distant 
horizons  must  not  blind  our  eyes  nor  dull  our  senses  to  the  nearer 
fact  we  too  are  In  crisis— thmgh  It  be  of  different  sort.  Our 
immediate  enemies  arc  not  without:  they  arc  within.  I  would  not 
temporize  one  instant  with  internal  nazi-ism  at  the  right  or  inter- 
nal communism  at  the  left.  I  would  clear  this  track  for  keeps. 
But  neither  would  I  compromi-^e  with  any  other  ideology,  however 
sweetlv  named,  which— In  the  President's  own  language,  describing 
the   New   Deal— might    "provide   shackles   for    the    liberties   of   our 

^^^e^are  entirely  surrounded  by  desperately  vital  problems.  They 
affect  not  only  the  material  well-being  of  130.000.000  people.  They 
threaten  the  very  chanicter  cf  American  life  and  institutions. 
Thev  often  menace  Individual  freedom.  They  olten  hazard  repre- 
sentative democracy.  We  cannot  meet  them  In  a  spirit  of  numb 
reaction— as  though  the  world  was  finished  yesterday  But  we 
dare  not  meet  them  In  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  h.story,  trad.ticn, 
and  experience— as  If  there  were  no  wisdom  prior  to  1932.  We 
must  put  human  rights  ahead  of  property  rights.  Yet  we  must 
not  forget  that  property  rights  arc  among  the  rncst  precious  and 
the  mo^t   siguiflcant   of   human   rights.     Our   call   is   to   the   high 


middle  ground  of  realistic  common  sense  where  liberalism  end 
conservatism  shall  strike  a  happy  balance  for  tlie  common  good 

It  is  our  assignment.  In  the  national  destiny,  to  restore  the 
spirit  cf  constitutional  liberty  to  Ameilcan  instilulU  ns;  to  restore 
the  genius  ol  free  enterprise  to  American  commerce;  to  restore 
real  Jobs  to  American  men  and  wnmen  and  protect  their  main- 
tenance: to  restore  hope  and  confidence  to  the  American  petiple 
Who  shall  move  forward  in  the  American  way  of  life. 

It  is  a  desperately  vital  as-Mgnmenl.  It  mu.st  be  accepted  In  the 
consciousness,  to  borrow  Emerson's  vivid  plu'ase,  that  America 
Is  Ood's  last   chance  to   make   a  world. 
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Legislative  Program  of  American  Legion 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,    FcbTuary     13     (legislative    day    of     Wednesday, 

February  7).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Picsident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  en  February  10,  1940.  on  the  subject  of  the 
legislative  program  of  the  American  Legion  and  Uie  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rtcord,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  deep  pleasure  for  me  to  discuss  with  you  In  genera] 
terms  the  legislative  program  of  the  American  Legion  and  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

In  di.«cu.sslng  these  legislative  proposals,  I  should  like  to  make 
It  clear  at  the  outset  that  these  measures  are  still  in  the  process 
of  refinement  and  consideration  by  the  Congress  and  by  commit- 
tees of  the  Consiress. 

The  five-point  legislative  program  of  the  American  Legion  and 
Its  auxiliary  includes  measures  calling  for  a  universal  service  law, 
a  strcn?  program  of  national  defense,  protection  for  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  World  War  veterans,  preference  for  veterans 
In  Federal  employment,  and  a  refinement  of  immigration,  nat- 
uralizut.on,  and  deportation  laws. 

While  these  are  the  specific  planks  of  the  Legion's  legislative 
program,  of  even  greater  Importance  are  the  basic  fundamentals 
which  povem  and  motivate  this  patriotic  organ '.zatlon. 

With  shells  agf.in  plowing  the  soil  of  Euro{>e — with  men  again 
being  maimed  and  kllhd — the  men  who  served  In  the  last  war. 
and  the  women  of  their  families  naturally  arc  thinking  and  are 
working  to  keep  this  war  from  reaching  American  shores. 

Members  of  the  American  Legion  know  all  about  war.  They 
know  from  intimate  experience  the  horror  of  armed  confiict.  Their 
wives— and  their  children — and  the  widows  of  thow  men  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  service  to  their  co\intry,  know  first  hand 
the  futility  and  the  brutality  of  that  legalized  mass  mtu-der  to 
which  nations  unfortunately  still   take  recourse. 

The  American  Legion  is  askiiif;  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress pursue  a  policy  that,  while  pre.ser^•lng  the  sovereignty  and 
dignity  of  this  Nation,  will  help  guarantee  our  nonlnvolvement  In 
today's  E^iropean  conflarratlon. 

Its  membership  Insists,  also,  that  the  American  armed  forces  be 
expanded  at  the  earliest  pos.sible  moment  Bn  that  they  may  be 
adequate  for  any  emergency  which  today's  world  conditions  may 
produce. 

Specifically,  the  Legion  asks  that  our  Navy  be  second  to  none 
end  that  it  be  orranizt-d  to  defend  our  Interests  In  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  against  any  possible  grouping  of 
aggressors. 

It  urges  that  the  Regular  Army  reach  a  peacetime  strength  of 
280000  with  a  National  Guard  ol  42C.0O0.  It  urg-s  tliat  military 
and  naval  aviation  forces  be  fully  and  ccmpetcntly  developed.  It 
urpe«  that  reserve  supplies  be  maintained  sufflclcnt  fcr  a  force  of 
l.OCiO.OOO  men  for  1  year.  In  short,  it  urges  that  we  pursue  an  ade- 
quate program  of  national  defense. 

Such  a  program  would  assist  in  In.surlng  our  Nation  against  any 
possible  attack,  even  though  that  may  appear  to  m^ny  of  us  to 
he  a  remote  pi>sslbility  at  this  time. 

Such  a  program  would  be  another  effective  methcd  of  insulating 
ouiselves  against  quarrels  and  wars  abroad. 

There  is  thought  fulness  and  logic  in  the  contention  that  If 
America  is  stront;ly  prepared  for  defense  it  will  be  able  to  go 
throuc;h  the  present  period  of  war  in  peace. 

In«^clar  as  legislation  to  provide  lor  the  widows  and  chUdren  of 
men  who  served  in  the  defense  of  this  Nation  is  concerned,  this 
Governincnt  has  always  taken  the  position  that  su-h  protection 
and  such  provision  is  an  obligation  Incumbent  upon  It, 
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However  U  "h^uld  bo  potnted  out  that  such  a  policy  has  beon 
rarrled  cut  for  the  veterans  of  all  wars  In  which  this  country  has 
been  en.:f»ffrd    with  the  exception  of  the  World  War 

That  this  l«  an  lnjus.tlce  wUl  appt-al  to  many  Particularly  does 
It  IxTome  a  burden  to  those  unfortunate  widows  and  children  of 
Ceceaiircl  World  War  veteran*. 

The  American  I..etr1on  la  requesting  that  this  session  of  Concrre'w 
ri-move  this  discrimination  at;ain8t  the  families  of  docea.sed  World 
War  veterans,  and  that  it  exttnd  to  them  the  same  protection  given 
to  the  families  of  decea-sed  veteraiw  of  other  wars. 

Th:<«  lesr.slatlon.  emb<<lied  In  the  bill  H.  R  7593.  Is  now  under 
active  coiuslderation  by  the  House  Conuiuttee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' LcKlalatlon.  A  great  deal  of  interest  U  manifested  in  the 
measure  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  present  the  proposal  to  the 
Con(fTe««  at  thLs  session. 

Another  long-established  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  to  (?lve  those  who  served  the  country  In  time  of  war.  prefer- 
ence in  Government  emplo\ment  In  time  of  jx-ace.  The  American 
Legion  has  taXen  the  position  that,  while  we  have  some  laws  at 
the  present  time  which  provide  such  preference  for  veterans,  those 
laws  are    In  some  instances.   Ineffective  and  Inoperative. 

H  R  7313.  now  before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service, 
contains  the  provisions  advocated  by  the  Legion. 

Having  in  mind  the  serious  unemployment  conditions  which  pre- 
vail among  many  veterans,  there  seems  to  be  a  JastiQcatlon  for 
liberal :zng  statutes  which  would  give  a  pr.ftrintlal  status  to 
tho^  wh)  are  twdly  In  need  cf  employment  and  who.  by  vtriue  of 
their  service  m  the  cau.>«  of  the  Nation,  commend  themiselves  as 
meriting  special  attention 

The  question  of  Univei.>^l  Service  ha.s  boon  discussed  during  many 
sesKlons  uf  Congress  In  fact,  practically  every  Congress  since  the 
Wcrtd  War  l-.as  heard  tho  appeal  of  the  American  Legion  for  a  law 
Which  would  prv.v'.de  equal  service  for  all.  with  special  profit  to 
none  In  the  time  of  war 

This  19  an  imp<->rt.int  item  In  the  Legion  program,  and  one  which 
has  already  received  intensive  study  by  committees  of  Congress. 
There  is.  however,  no  specific  bill  on  the  subject  pending  before 
Congress  at  this  time. 

While  the  principle  cf  Universal  Service  has  steadily  gained  mrre 
and  mere  svmpathetlc  support,  the  difficulty  of  writing  into  specific 
law  provisions  of  this  nature  present  a  perplexing  problem  to  any 
hg'slutor. 

The  question  of  revising  our  Immigration  and  naturalization 
laws  altng  the  lines  suggested  by  the  American  Legion,  pr.-.sent 
ctmtrcv.  rslal  problems.  Tlic  fundamental  Idea,  however,  of  provid- 
ing employment  for  American  citizens,  and  of  discouraging  the 
migration  to  this  country  of  undesirable  aliens,  will  receive  the 
endorsement  of  the  mass  of  our  people 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  ready  to  cIo.se  our  d  >ors  to  the  frlrnd- 
\rm  the  oppresned.  and  the  unfortunate  of  other  lands,  but  we  are 
prvpared  to  malw  this  country  an  unwelcome  breeding  place  for 
Uw  cultivailon  and  diss«minatlon  of  any  lams"  alien  to  free  and 
rtprtirntative  Kovrrnm»nt 

At  a  time  like  thin,  there  muit  be  In  this  country  n  stronf^.  united. 
Intellik'ent  pri>«ram  for  peace  Th«-re  must  »>«•  a  regeneration  of 
moral  4nd  »pinttuil  furc*  Tl»ere  muj»t  b**  a  imanimity  of  ihrnight 
and  actum  ThJ^re  mu»t  be  confidrmr  and  lruj>t  in  leadrrihlp  dedi- 
OlUtf  to  .»ur  military  nunlnvtlvem -nt  in  war  TTw-re  must  be  no 
looa  in  this  country  f<»r  the  war  monger  the  Jingout.  or  the  udvo- 
«atr  of  the  uiJ-AtntTican  instiiutji  n» 

There  rount  remain  here,  however,  an  unlimited  upace  for  the 
statesmen  arul  the  patrlou  who  will  constructively,  and  intelligently 
prepare  for  the  tomorrows  wh.c-h  lie  ahead 

Let  nontnvclvement  In  war  be  our  supreme  effort  Let  poace  be 
our  coDsUnt  endeavor  and  objective  Let  a  s^^mnd  program  of 
national  defen^-  and  of  progressive  planning  be  our  realistic  under- 
taking ,      ,        ... 

The  Amerlr.ii-.  I.<  c  r.  and  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  have 
czprUd  them-i.\o-  :  r  vor  a  long  period  cf  years  as  forces  mlU- 
tantly  defendu.tj  a:..!  advocating  the  Institutions  of  free  go%-ern- 
ment  and  the  perpetuation  of  AmerUan  Ideals.  No  organization 
Is  better  equ.pp«d  to  understand  the  necessity  for  united  en- 
deavor—for mutual  coi)peratlon — and  for  a  far-sighted  leadership 
during  this  time  cf  national  and  International  distress. 

Therefore.  It  marshals  Its  f.Tces  to  promote  the  cause  of  better 
government — of  eccncmlc  stability — and  of  hvunan  security  tn  our 
Nation. 

The  current  legislative  program  of  the  Legion  ha.s  been  arrived  at 
after  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  the  veterans  and  their  families 
generally. 

I  do  not  presume,  however,  that  anyone  will  Insist  that  this 
program  is  th?  ultimate  In  perfection,  or  that  it  provides  against 
all  pas>'lble  circumstances  m  the  future  Nevertheless,  it  Is  a 
dei-isive,  concrete,  and  thoroughly  practical  program.  It  deserves 
the  attention  and  serious  consideration  of  even,-  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  ttiinl:  that  It  will  receive  much  sympathetic  treatment. 
I  have  l>een  happy  to  make  these  few  ob>ervatlons  and  to  add 
my  voice  In  general  endorsement  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  Leplcn  leadership. 

Most  important.  1  t>elleve.  is  the  necessity  for  formulating  and 
procT.  ssinu  a  prcgram  which  will  strike  at  the  vitals  of  cur 
economic  woes.     That   Is   a  war  whi>.-h  we   must   wage   in   peace  at 

home  .... 

The  great  forces  of  veterans'  crttanlsatlons  will  Join.  I  am  s\ire 
in  kllying  tbemaeive*  in  ibe  strengthening  of  American   Institu- 


tions through  an  active  and  nnrel-ntln^j  v.arfare  ai^alnst  economic 
Instability,  and  social  maladjustment,  which  find  themselves  thriv- 
ing within  our  shores, 

A  crusade  for  an  improved,  domeitlc  economy  and  an  unceasing 
determination  to  remain  at  peace  are  the  greatest  contributions 
that  can  be  made  at  this  period   In  our  Nation's  history. 

That  is  the  broad,  basic  program  which  all  of  us  must  advocate, 
and  to  which  all  of  us  must  subscribe. 


Youth  and  Gcvcrnrr.ent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.     February     13     degisfatir^     day     of     Wednesday, 

February  7) ,  19 iO 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    ROBERT  H    JACKSON  BEFORE   AMERICAN 

YOUTH  CONGRESS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  our  able  Attorney  General.  Hon.  Robert 
H.  Jackson,  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  meeting  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress  in  Washington.  D,  C.  February  9.  19-iO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Perhaps  It  is  hard  for  you  to  imagine  how  flattering  It  Is  to 
such  a  well-worn  youth  as  I  to  be  invited  to  share  the  platform 
at  a  youth  congress.  For  more  reasons  than  one  it  Is  appropriate 
that  you  open  your  Institute  tonight  with  a  memorial  meeting 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  He  was  one  Republican  who  would  not  have 
been  afraid  of  you.  Speaking  of  his  long  flght  for  human  freedom, 
Carl  Sandburg  says  of  Lincoln: 

•He  knew  that  his  best  hopes  for  listeners  to  such  an  appeal 
were  the  young  people.  The  15-  and  16-year-old  boys  who  had 
read  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  when  It  was  published  6  years  before 
Lincoln  s  'house  divided  "peech  had  grown  into  21-  and  22-year-old 
voters.  In  what  he  was  doing  and  saying  Lincoln  kept  in  mind 
the  youni?  men  He  knew  that  the  challenging  radical  tone  of 
what  he  was  saving  about  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would 
Interest  not  only  the  foreign-born  voters  but  also  the  young  people 
of  h11  rla«^e«.  thoj»e  to  whom  the  American  Revcluilon  still  had 
a  breath  of  nmoke  and  a  banner  of  nacn-d  llumc." 
And.  as  Sandburg  adds: 

"Ferhap*  after  all  only  the  young  people  with  dreams  and  wishes 
m  their  eyes  would  undersund  his  language.  When  his  talk  was 
ended  and  hU  langtiage  bad  failed  to  mea.mre  off  all  he  wanted 
to  say.  It  miKht  ije  the  young  uho  would  b»-8t  understand  the 
desperation  of  his  dreanis.  the  unmea*ured  lengtlis  of  the  adventure 
he  was  f  .ir  " 

I  do  not  know  what  your  dreams  are.  and  It  probably  will  not 
be  for  me  to  experience  the  unmeasured  lengths  of  your  adven- 
tures In  any  case.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  believe  In  your  right 
to  have  your  dreams  and  your  adventures. 

Of  course,  to  some  people  th.s  spirit  of  social  nnd  political  uncon- 
ventlonallty  Is  terrifying,  and  to  some  people  such  an  assembly  of 
young  people  Is  a  symbol  of  dark  and  nightmarish  plottlngs  against 
government.  Lincoln,  tern,  experienced  that.  A  book  wTltten  at 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  campaigns  so  exaggerated  his  real  aims  as 
to  anger  him.     It  said: 

"Men  once  fairly  committed  to  Negro  slavery  agitation — once 
committed  to  the  sweeping  principle  that  'man.  being  a  moral 
agent,  accountable  to  God  for  his  actions,  should  not  have  those 
actions  controlled  and  directed  by  the  will  of  another'  are  In  elTect 
committed  to  socialism  and  communism  and  to  the  most  ultra 
doctrines — to  no  private  property,  no  church,  no  government — to 
free  love,  free  lands,  free  women,  and  free  churches," 

Thus  it  was  sought  to  blast  the  dreams  and  Ideals  of  the  early 
Republican  Party  by  lat>eling  Its  antlslavery  sentiment  as  dan^er- 
ou.?  radicalism.  Seems  a  little  f.ir-fetched  today,  doesn't  It?  But 
what  seems  more  surprising  is  that  the  political  party  which  has 
been  trying  to  wear  Lincoln's  garments  now  refuses  to  assoclare 
with  any  of  you  youths  becaus?  some  among  you  are  now  labeled 
radica's  and  Communists.  Of  course.  I  do  not  know  how  dangeioui 
you  really  are.  but  I  do  hope  you  are  not  so  bad  as  to  warrant  the 
suggestion  that  you  must  clean  up  and  purify  yourselves  In  order 
to  l>e  worthy  of  a  mc^^snge  even  from  the  party  of  Warren  Harding. 
Alt>ert  Fall,  and  Joe  Po  v. 

I  may  be  wrong  atxiut  It.  but  It  al\i-avs  seemed  to  me  that  a  parent 
or  a  citiren  who  the  ught  a  you*h  In  danger  cf  £Teat  error  was 
under  an  equally  great  duty  to  give  patient  and  uaderstanling 
counsel.     That  was  the  spirit  and  practice  of  Abraham  Lincolu. 


Convinced  that  he  was  right  and  that  It  was  a  duty  and  a  privilege 
to  set  others  right,  he  went  out  and  sought  to  pres<Mit  his  views 
to  those  who  differed  with  him  He  set  before  us  the  cla--^.s;c  ex- 
ample of  revealing  his  own  thoughts  In  debate,  in  the  generous 
confidence  that  out  ( f  the  free  competition  of  Ideas  the  American 
people  can  be  trusted  to  choose  the  best  ones. 

My  embarrassment  In  speaking  to  you  tonight  Is  not  from  a  sense 
cf  being  holier  than  thou  but  from  a  confused  sense  of  inferiority. 
While  I  trv  to  he  uncoiisclou.-=.  of  the  pa^smg  years,  I  am  still  va^iuely 
aware  of  the  mortality  tables.  They  tell  men  of  my  age  that,  on 
average,  you  will  be  here  long  after  we  are  gone.  That  means  that 
our  work,  our  capital,  our  institutions,  and  even  our  reputations 
win  be  left  in  your  hand.s.  Some  men  like  Lincoln  have  grown  in 
fame  with  posterity;  others  shrivel  The  best  we  of  Uxlay  can  do 
Is  at  the  mercy  of  time,  and  more  time  remains  to  you  than  to  us. 
Then.  too.  I  am  not  so  cocksure  that  my  own  generation  hat  done 
such  a  good  Job  in  Its  time  that  I  feel  qualified  to  tell  you  what  you 
should  do  with  your  lives  In  your  allotted  time.  It  would  be  too 
devastating  If  you  should,  as  you  probably  would,  reply.  -Well.  If 
you  are  so  wise,  why  are  you  leaving  us  such  a  mess  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  of  social  ttrlfo,  economic  stagnation,  and  p-jlitical 
reaction,  which  has  overwhelmed  much  of  the  world  and  bedevils 
all  of  It?"  I  freely  acknowledge  that  the  world  of  today  lives  in  a 
glass  house  and  is  not  privileged  to  throw  stones  at  those  who  are 
to  follow. 

It  Is.  I  admit,  a  little  difficult  for  one  of  my  generation  to  talk 
to  ycu  In  terms  of  your  own  dreams  and  visions,  for  we  cannot 
share  them  fully.  After  all,  we  are  a  different  generation,  and  we 
are  a  trifle  afraid  of  you.  That  t>ecau.se.  while  you  are  tossed  about 
bv  the  same  storms  as  we.  you  are  riding  free,  while  we  older  ones 
are  mostly  anchored.  Some  of  us  are  anchored  to  a  little  accumula- 
tion cf  proportv:  some  anchored  to  a  prospect  of  accumtilatlng. 
Some  are  anchored  to  Jobs,  or  to  social  position  or  political  afllli- 
atlcns.  or  to  some  of  those  things  which  are  tangible  assurances 
that  we  will  "stay  put,"  No  matter  how  free  we  try  to  be.  we  are 
all  tangled  up  In'the  existing  order  of  things,  and  it  is  woven  Into 
us      We  are  part  of  the  status  quo. 

And.  too  no  honest  man  can  expect  a  free  and  hopeful  youth  to 
accept  a  status  quo  in  which  involuntary  unemployment,  foreclosed 
opportunities  for  Independence,  dependent  old  at;e,  and  so  many  In- 
justices plav  so  large  and  disastrous  a  part.  We  know  we  are  leav- 
ing vou  an  indefensible  legacy.  We  know  you  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing to  It,  and  we  don't  know  what.  We  know  that  you  don't 
know  what  We  only  know  that  the  pattern  of  the  future  is  in 
your  minds,  not  in  ours. 

Although  you  do  Inherit  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  and  confusion, 
you  here  ;n  Amerlrn  are  also  the  inheritors  of  'hlnps  which  have 
cost  blood  and  sacrifice  to  win,  and  which  you  will  find  still  worth 
preserving  We  have  a  system-- an  Imperfect  one.  It  Is  true — but 
rne  which  alms  to  give  us  government  by  consent  of  the  governed. 
And  !n  order  that  such  popular  will  may  be  enlightened  and  freely 
known,  therf  was  established  the  right  of  free  ^p(■ech,  and  of  the 
pre««,  and  of  petition,  as  well  us  other  liberties  from  restraint. 
These  limitations  are  to  protect  your  freedom  against  the  persons 
yru  elect  to  ofBce. 

Of  course,  they  are  not  the  only  persons  from  whom  you  will  nr-ed 
to  guard  your  liljertles  Undi-r  our  rconomic  system  jfrave  in- 
Ju*tlc<»»  and  inequalities  may  hr  p«  rpttiiiited  by  men  never  elected 
to  ofTce,  but  who  through  economic  advantage  control  job*,  or 
credit,  or  monopolize  commodities,  or  who  can  otherwiw  htnke  at 
your  means  to  live  or  your  standard  of  living.  Prom  these  sources 
com<-  the  greatest  mfxlern  threats  to  your  pursuit  of  happiness 

This  democratic  Government  of  ours  was  so  fashioned  as  to  be 
a  pf-'wer  for  ycur  protection  against  such  private  JnJu^tlce 
and  exploitation  and  at  the  same  time,  not  to  become  an  opprf>>hor 
Itself  It  was  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  people  that  they  might 
stop  wTongdolng  by  irrt-sponsible  private  power,  without  becoming 
subject  to"  Irresponsible  public  power. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this  virile 
and  strong  Government  envisioned  by  John  Marshall  was  stealthily 
deprived  of  its  power  to  curb  private  exploitations  and  Injustices 
of  an  eccncmlc  nature  The  slave  power  feared  a  goverimient 
."^trons  enough  to  check  It.  and  Us  penetrating  Influence  was  long 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  restricting,  through  Judicial  decision,  the 
power  of  the  National  Government,  After  Lincoln  struck  down 
that  menace  there  arose  the  great  combination,s  of  finance  and 
indus'rv  which  found  strong  government  an  obstacle  to  their  im- 
perial designs  for  exploitation.  By  1936  the  National  Government 
was  reduced  bv  Judicial  decision  to  It*  lowest  efficiency 

It  has  "eemed  to  mo  that  the  biggest  task  of  the  New  Deal  was 
to  re.store  to  this  fjeople's  Government  Its  original  powers,  lost 
through  Judicial  interpretation  That  is  the  ta^k  in  which  I  have 
been  chleflv  engneod  and  we  are  prepared  to  hand  on  to  you  a 
more  effective  Government  than  the  one  FYanklln  D  Roo.sevelt 
has  had  to  work  with.  Consider  with  me  a  list  of  the  things  that 
he  was  told  he  could  never,  never  do  but  which  we  now  are  told 
the  Government  always  really  had  a  right  to  do: 

When  President  Roosevelt  took  cfTice  the  people  were  powerless 
to  enact,  either  through  State  or  Nation,  a  minimum-wage  law  to 
protect  wcmen  Both  the  SUtes  and  the  Federal  Government 
now  have  that  power. 

President  Roosevelt  tock  over  a  Nation  without  power  to  enact 
a  liw  d«»aling  with  child  labor      We  now  have  such  a  law. 

President  Roosevelt  found  a  Nation  with  its  power  to  protect  the 
right   of   labor  collectively   to  bargain   condemned   as   unconstitu- 


The  Nation  has 


tlonal  by  a  Junta  of  52  of  the  lawyers  of  America, 
now  won  recognition  of  that  power. 

It  was  only  about  a  year  auo  that  we  won  the  final  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  confirming  the  power  of  this  Nation  to  enact  a 
valid    farr^-adju- tment   profTiam 

It  was  only  about  3  years  ago  that  I  sat  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  dec  sion  day  to'Uarn  for  the  first  time  that  our  argument 
had  prevailed  and  tiiat  a  system  of  unemployment  compensation 
could  legally  be  undertaken 

Less  than  3  years  a>,'o  I  was  standing  before  the  Supreme  Court 
as  a  reprewntatlve  of  this  administration,  pleading  for  the  power 
to  deal  with  the  urgent  problem  of  decent  care  for  our  growing 
population  of  aged  and  infirm.  We  were  opposed  by  the  conserva- 
tive argument  that  thi^  Nation  could  not  take  any  step  whatever 
to  deal  with  old-age  pensions.     Now  we  have  that  power 

President  Roosevelt  found  this  Nation  without  power  to  aid  a 
distressed  Industry  like  the  bltumlnous-coal  Industry.  The  Guffey 
Coal  Act  was  thrown  cut  as  wholly  Illegal  in  1936.  Tills  year  the 
Coal  Coinmlssl(jn  won  its  first  contest   In  the  Supn  me  Court. 

President  Roosevelt  found  the  power  of  the  Nation  to  enact  a 
public  utilities  holding  compar>y  act  challenged  Its  power  to 
Impose  common  honesty  upon  great  Interstate  utility  combina- 
tions which  had  always  been  the  purse  of  reactionary  politics  was 
doubted     Wo  have  won  the  power  to  do  that. 

He  found  the  country  without  power  to  enact  a  municipal  bank- 
ruptcy act  to  permit  its  cities  and  villages  to  restore  financial  order 
and  credit  where  there  had  been  ovcrobligation  from  years  of 
political  Uxjting  or  improv:dc;nce.  We  have  won  the  power  to  do 
that. 

He  found  It  without  power  to  tax  the  ptibllc  officeholder's  .salary 
as  it  did  otl^er  citlzenp'  salaries.  We  have  won  the  power  lo  do 
that. 

He  found  It  without  power  to  tax  the  salary  cf  a  Fedirul  judge, 
as  it  did  other  citizen.s'  salaries.  Today  the  Nation  ha^  the  power 
to  do  that. 

In  short,  Roosevelt  has  won  for  the  Nation  that  which  he  found 
it  without  adequate  power  to  do — either  to  govern  the  powerful 
or  to  protect  the  weak 

The  reason  I  call  your  attention  In  such  detail  to  this  change  of 
constitutional  Interpretation  Is  that  I  think  It  may  answer  In  your 
mind,  as  It  has  in  mine,  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  our  Government 
ce>uld  be  made  equal  to  solving  its  problems.  Four  yeju-s  ago,  as 
measure  after  measure  of  recovery  and  of  reform  were  crushed  as 
uncotistitutional.  I.  too.  was  pretty  despondent  about  the  future, 
I  did  not  and  do  not  feel  that  the  New  Deal  measures  were  the 
perfect  ncr  even  the  best  solution  of  our  problems  The  loss  of 
these  particular  measures  was  not  so  serious  as  the  loss  of  the 
pe)wer  to  enact  any  mf-a'-ure^  dealing  with  those  admitted  evils, 

B«^fore  you  look  wistfully  at  any  other  form  of  Kovernment.  let's 
sec  what  we  can  do  with  this  American  Guvcrnm<  nt  with  its  powers 
thus  restored.  Here  are  old  frontiers  reopened  to  statesmanship. 
Htre  are  new  possibilities  for  the  redress  of  grleviinces,  restoration 
of  lost  opportunities  and  equalttus  Of  cemrno.  It  will  not  moNe 
as  fast  a**  some  woulel  like,  but  our  Government  can  move  as  fant 
a,-  our  underlying  hoclety  and  economy  will  assimilate  chungo.  and 
efforts  to  move  f ant*  r  always  produce  countermovemeiUi,  that  undo 
much  of  what  has  be<  n  arce)mpllhhed.  If  the  peejple  are  r«ally 
dttermlncd  they  can  now  utilize  our  Federal  Oovcrnnvnt  to  knock 
out  old  privileges  and  unfair  advantagi.:s  to  open  the  clejM-d  doors 
to  Individual  (.pporlunity,  and  to  turn  out  unprecedented  national 
wealth  to  a  source  of  Individual  security, 

I  know  full  well  that  many  people  who  talk  of  preservlni?  this 
American  system  really  mean  only  that  they  want  to  preserve  the 
f-tatus  quo  and  their  ndvantageous  position  In  It.  But  I  would 
uige  you  to  preserve  our  American  .system  for  an  exactly  opposite 
reason.  Our  system  is  really  a  gri-nt  system  for  the  changing  of  the 
status  quo  by  peaceful  and  orderly  means  Except  in  nations  that 
have  the  device  cf  popular  elections,  there  Is  no  way  to  repudiate 
and  change  a  governmental  policy  except  by  force.  Elections  are 
the  civilized  substitute  for  force  to  keep  a  government  abreast  of 
public  opinion. 

I  know  that  In  many  places  abroad  and  In  a  few  at  heme  It  Is  the 
custom  to  scoff  at  free  government,  to  call  demcxrracy  the  "cult  of 
Incompetence."  to  complain  of  it  as  slow  and  compromising  and 
cu'moded  But  if  we-  were  to  grant  all  of  those  charges- -which  we 
need  not — It  Is  still  democracy  alone  which  preserves  that  priceless 
thl  g  for  which  youth  in  all  ages  has  searched — the  dignity  and 
wo'i /h  of  the  individual. 

With  all  our  grcpmgs  and  uncertainties  we  have  In  America  held 
to  that  Ideal.  If  our  practice  does  not  measure  up  to  the  Ideal,  then 
that  discredits  not  the  ideal  but  only  the  weakntjss  of  our  efforts. 
You  live  in  a  country  where  the  Individual  may  listen  to  hU>  radio 
even  If  what  he  hears  docs  him  no  good.  The  individual  here  may 
have  grievances  against  his  system,  but  he  does  not  disappear  unac- 
countably if  he  unites  with  others  in  denouncing  them.  The 
individual  may  read  anything  he  can  get  hold  of,  write  as  he  pleases, 
and  speak  his  mind,  even  if  what  he  says  is  distasteful  to  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  this  Is  one  of  the  few  where 
plain,  ordinary  citizens  are  preparing  to  go  to  the  polls  and  settle 
oior  national  policy  by  a  choice  of  leaders  for  the  next  4  years. 
You  are  almost  alone  of  the  peoples  in  which  the  Individual  In 
humble  station  may  register  his  Influence  on  questions  that  settle 
the  fate  cf  the  nation.  You  may  truthfully  say  that  we  have  not 
Ihe  complete  democracy  and  the  perfect  Justice  that  we  dream:  of. 
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j„ent — a  record  of  hendMnes,  sensations,  O-day  wonders — of  every- 

th'r^  excpot  real  ble  results 


"To  gU-e  such  additional  authority  to  the  President  Is,"  accord- 
ing to   this   same   authority,   "contrary   to   the  plainest    and   most 
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but  you  cmnnot  deny  that  wo  are  amen;?  the  ffw  who  have  In  cur 
own  hand*  the  p<  ssibilin^s  cf  approaching  th  se  hopes.  Is  It  any 
wtcider  that  among  u»  are  p«<3plc-  passionately  attached  to  this  sys- 
tem, in  aplte  cf  lis  Jihortcommgs.  and  Inietiseiy  rt-senlful  of  any 
movcnun-  which  they  think  would  cverturn  it? 

You  will  soon  take  over  from  your  elders  unsolved  problems  as 
vexlrg  a«  have  fallen  to  any  generation.  But  there  Is  also  handed 
to  you  a  Ooverument  more  res-ponsive,  mere  clTectlve,  and  more 
useful  than  we  have  had  Ycur  gnat  opportunity  Is  to  make  It 
work  Let  that  be  your  crusade  Drive  cut  cf  power  the  Incom- 
petent, tlie  corrupt,  and  the  ludllferent  Walk  into  this  democratic 
prcctsa  and  master  It.  Muke  it  .serve  your  dream«  and  realize  your 
vi».ou«.  I  for  one.  welcome  your  active,  unbcssed.  and  unpur- 
cha^ble  enthusiasms  in  public  affairs. 

11  v.ur  enthusiuims  and  vi.sions  at  times  conflict  with  the  lessons 
cf  experience  and  cur  cauiion.s.  lh;it  is  only  what  happens  under 
every  rut>t  liidt  is  blessed  by  housij.g  tvo  generations.  For  my  part. 
X  am  glad  it  u  so. 

A  Cieod  for  Hepuhlitans 

—  » 

EXTKXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.     Ftbruary     13     dvgislalive     day     of     Wednesday, 

February  7>.  1940 


ADDr.Ei^S  BY  THE  HONOR.\BI  E  HENRY  CABOT  LODC.E.  JR  .  OF 

MASSACaUSE'ITS 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  Presidt-nt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  profound 
eddre-ss  ilehvercd  by  th»'  Stnator  from  Massachusetts  !  Mr. 
Lodge)  t)efore  the  Associated  Republican  Clubs  of  Kings 
County  at  the  Hotel  St.  George.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  F.'bruary 
12.  1940. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  times  call  for  a  nonpartisan  and  constructive  attitude  toward 
government  It  was  Lincoln  himself  who  said:  "Teach  hope  to  all; 
despair  to  none  "  This  counsel  is  both  virtuous  and  wise.  You  ns 
practical  cuirens  know  the  strength  of  the  lndcp«"ndent  vote  today. 
If  we  are  to  win  elections,  we.  as  Republicans,  must  appeal  to  the 
Independents  In  fact,  the  times  are  too  serious,  even  for  us  as 
PepubMcan  workers  to  be  narrowly  partisan,  or  to  go  in  for  petty 
fault  finding  We  are  not  perfect  either,  and  let  us  not  be  ashamed 
to  admit  It  Of  course.  It  Is  only  facuinl  to  .-"ay  that  the  party  that 
Is  In  power  has  the  greater  opportunity  to  make  mistakes — and  you 
may  loiglve  me  for  saVins;  that  they  have  taken  full  advantage  of  It. 

In  m"et:n:;  on  Lincoln's  birthday  we  remind  ourselves  that  the 
Republican  Part%' — the  party  of  Lincoln — was  originally  a  party  of 
rew  Ideas  It  was  a  party  of  the  down-trodden,  of  revulsion  against 
slavery,  of  America  first.  There  Is  no  use  in  blinking  the  fact  that 
In  the  minds  cf  many  people  wo  have  strayed  from  thcs?  goals. 
We  have  acquired  the  reputation  with  st  me  people  of  being  the 
party  of  pT-rdafrv  wealth  -which  emphatically  we  are  not  Unless 
we  make  it  clear  throtigh  nur  candidates  and  platform  that  we  have 
Indeed  returned  to  Lincoln  s  philosophy,  we  carmoi  hope  for  popular 
endorsement. 

It  ahotild  not  be  hard  for  us  to  make  that  clear  In  my  State, 
for  example,  the  structure  of  social  legislation,  touching  hours, 
wacrs.  working  conditions,  and  industrial  accidents — all  of  which 
Is  l)eing  rather  gropingly  Imitated  by  the  New  Deal— was  built  by 
PepuhMcan  Oovem-rs  and  legls'atures  Nor  Is  it  any  mere  coinci- 
cten~e  that  tho-e  States  which  are  most  notcr.ous  for  permitting  the 
existence  of  swep.tshop  conditions  today  are  these  which  struggle 
•  knit  under  the  peri>ctual  domination  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Tb's  ;s  a  real  record  based  on  fact  For  somo  strange  reason  we 
rev»r  advertise  It  With  such  a  record,  however,  we  should  not — we 
mu>t  not — make  It  p*>«sible  for  anyone  to  say  that  we  are  net  always 
ea«T  for  true  stx-lal  reform  You  as  active  party  workers  will  know 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  we  must  keep  men  and  women  and 
Ideas  to  the  front  at  all  times  who  are  representative  of  this  Re- 
publican attitude  I  do  not  ask  a  change  of  .soul,  comparable  to 
the  renunciation  of  the  League  of  Nations  bv  Mr  Rcosevelt  when 
toe  waa  a  candidate  for  President  in  the  wmU'r  of  1932  I  simply 
■sk  that  we  do  net  sail  under  false  colors  We  are  a  kind-hearted. 
lenrious  party.  We  are  both  practical  and  progressive  Let  us 
appear  so 

HaTing  looked  at  ourselves,  let  us  now  look  at  the  New  Deal,  as 
toleiantiy  und  as  (airly  as  we  can.  riMXMjnlzlng  that  they,  like  us, 
are  human  and  jublect  to  error  In  this  charitable  spirit  I  shall 
Bot  cruelly  discui*  the  promise  of  economy  and  the  record  cf  fiscal 


rii-saster  which  ha?  followed  that  prorrl^e.  I  shall  not  rehearse  all  of 
the  plod::es  of  pro.'^perlty — "We  planned  It  that  way" — and  compare 
these  promises  with  existing  unemployment;  nor  £h:\ll  I  hark  back 
to  the  speeches  made  In  1937  which  told  us  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  year  was  the  one  obstacle  standing  In  the  way  of  flood 
control,  a.sslstancc  to  agriculture,  and  Improvement  of  the  lot  of 
the  laboring  man.  and  point  out  that  we  have  an  entirely  dlfTerent 
Supreme  Court  tfxlay  and  that  these  problems  are  still  Just  as  far 
from  solution.  II  not  farther,  than  they  were  then.  In  ether  word;. 
I  shall  not  tonight  attempt  to  prove  that  the  new  dealers  are 
breakers  of  their  promises  and  men  who  do  not  keep  their  word 

I  do  FUbmlt  that  there  exi.sts  a  confusion  of  thought,  or  a  lack 
of  sustained  Intelligent  thought,  and  that  they  are  trying  to  do  what 
no  one  can  do:  go  In  several  diametrically  different  directions  at 
once.  Of  course,  thry  are  not  the  only  ones  who  want  to  cat  their 
cake  and  have  it.  too  This  Is  a  common  thing  In  politics,  where  «o 
many  people  are  trying  to  have  it  both  ways  I  remember  when 
I  was  running  for  election  to  the  Senate  in  1936  hearing  many  dire- 
ful warnings  about  the  danger  of  having  men  In  public  office  who 
were  tx3  young.  1  then  came  to  Washington  at  the  time  that  they 
were  trying  to  "pack  '  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  every  hand  I 
hoard  nothing  bvit  direful  warnings  about  the  dangers  of  having 
men  In  public  office  who  were  too  old.  This  reassured  me  and  gave 
me  a  first  taste  of  the  contradictions  which  meet  one  at  every  turn 
in  Wa-h:ni;ton  today.     I  cite  a  few  examples: 

There  Is  the  contradiction  which  has  pu'zled  us  In  Boston,  as  I 
suppose  It  must  have  puzzled  you  In  Brooklyn,  which  springs  from 
the  policy  of  paying  the  farmers  huge  sums  not  to  grow  crops,  and 
at  the  same  tlmr  expending  huge  sums  for  Irrigating  new  territory 
so  that  new  crops  can  be  grown.  We  can  understand  cither  of 
those  two  policies.  It  Is  a  little  hard  to  see  how  they  can  both 
be  rlKht  at  once 

There  Is  the  connected  contradiction  which  springs  from  attempt- 
ing to  restrict  the  growth  of  American  crops  and  American  goods, 
and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  United  States  to  be  flooded  with 
the  produce  of  foreliin  countries:  nor  shall  I  try  to  explain  the 
economic  rea.soning  of  Importint;  vast  quantities  of  agricultural 
products  from  abroad  at  the  same  time  that  we  set  up  a  Surplu.s 
Commodities  Corporation  to  buy  our  own  surplus  agricultural 
products. 

There  Is  the  contradiction  or  confusion  of  thought  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  1937  we  pas<icd,  almost  unanimously,  a  so- 
called  neutrality  law.  and  last  November  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  rep:'al  It 

There  is  the  contrast  between  the  recognition  of  Russia  by  the 
administration,  and  the  fervent  wish  today  that  they  had  not  done 
so 

Thfre  Is  the  tragic  and  repulsive  consequence  of  this  contra- 
diction which  confronts  us  when  we  read  cf  the  Russians  using 
American  materials  against  the  Finns — a  shocking  development 
which  would  not  have  been  possible  If  we  had  only  extended  our 
arm^i  embargo  to  all  the  world — even  If  this  had  involved  a  loss  of 
business  to  the  munition  maker 

Wf  have  the  contradiction  which  springs  from  the  fact  that 
huge  sums  are  .'^pent  for  the  relief  of  unemployment  and  yet  so 
few  Jobs  are  creatfd  Thl«  Is  a  ?l'uation  wh'ch  I  bcliovo  w.^  ciuM 
remedy  by  a  reform  of  the  whole  Federal  relief  structure  which 
would  allocate  funds  to  the  States  according  to  a  formula  ba.st^d 
en  need,  and  no  longer  jsermlt  huge  sums  to  be  allocated  here  and 
.withdrawn  there  In  accordance  with  political  preference,  or  the 
personal  whims  of  would-be  king  makers  in  Wat^hington. 

We  have  the  contrrd'ctlon  which  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  those 
in  control  pr^y  lip  service  to  economic  recovery  although  executive 
and  administrative  actlcns  are  constantly  being  taken  which  pro- 
vent  recovery  and  prevent  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  and  new 
wealth 

I  d  )  not  try  to  tell  you  that  there  Is  anything  criminal  in  all 
this,  although  it  is  dreadfully  clear  that  none  of  these  p  >licles  have 
t>ecn  successful,  and  that  all  the  problems  which  confronted  us  5 
year.s  ago  are  still  with  us.  and  a  few  new  ones  bt'sides.  I  Just  say 
that  there  is  somethng  shallow  and  capricious  and  ineffective  about 
this  domestic  record. 

Yet.   what    a   challenge   confronts   the   Government   today. 

Tiike  as  one  example  the  challenge  which  Is  presented  to  us  by 
American  youth,  by  our  young  boys  and  g:rls  coming  out  cf  school, 
bright-eycd.  e;iger.  ambitious,  desiring  nothing  but  a  chance  to 
muke  an  effort  and  make  their  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
time  Ycu  and  I  know  many  of  these  young  men  and  women. 
Some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  will  find  a  career  In  some  form  of  govern- 
mental work  Some  have  l)een  benefited  by  the  C.  C.  C  Others 
will  be  attracted  by  the  Army  and  Navy  But.  my  friends,  year  in 
and  year  our  the  career  which  will  hold  the  greatest  attraction  for 
the  average  American  boy  and  girl — which  offers  the  greatest  hope 
of  security,  stability,  and  reward— Is  some  kind  of  career  in  somo 
form  cf  private  business  or  profession  And  without  posing  as 
soothsayers  or  magicians,  we  can  honestly  contend  that  whereas 
a  Republican  administration  would  not  entirely  eliminate  unem- 
ployment; and  while  under  a  R:>pub'.lcan  administration  we  v.ould 
continue  Federal  relief  under  a  tremend'^usly  improved  and  re- 
formed system:  that  undtr  a  R.-pubUcan  administration,  there 
would  be  a  big  real  growth  of  business  activity,  with  a  real,  big 
Increase  In  Jobs 

Yes.  the  challenge  afforded  by  American  youth  Is  a  stirring 
one.    Contrast  this  challenge.  I  ask  ycu.  with  the  record  of  achleve- 


jr\cr.t — a  record  of  hend'lnes.  sensations.  O-day  wonders — of  every- 
thing except  real  ble  results 

How  can  one  explain  this  depres<^lng  failure?  It  is  not  due  to 
any  deficiency  in  the  land  We  have  a  combination  of  natural 
resources  and  of  hviman  resource*  which  Is  not  equaled  by  ary 
country  In  the  world  As  I  have  .said.  I  do  not  explain  this  failure 
on  politlc"<l  grounds  I  am  not  accusing  those  In  power  of  not 
wanting  to  solve  those  pmbkins  I  do  not  accuse  them  of  bad 
faith,  and  of  simply  wanting  to  plsy  to  the  gallTv  and  win  elec- 
tions, regardless  of  the  consequences.  No;  I  think  the  trouble  Is 
deeper  I  believe  th»  trouble  ren»«ct<»  a  weakness  which,  for  want 
cl  a  bettor  word.  I  would  call  a  lark  of  faith. 

We  need  not  only  the  rlturtl  cf  patriotism:  we  require  al?o  that 
Instinctive  thing  which  makes  tip  always  think  first  of  America. 
Instead  of  faith  In  alms  and  ends  which  are  larper  than  our- 
selves— faith  in  our  country,  snd  faith  In  divine  Providence — there 
Is  a  tendency  in  Washington  to  worship  the  human  intellect  as 
.ciich  and  to  pin  our  faith  on  brain  trtisters  and  "br;ght  b^ys." 
This  pride  cf  intellect  is  one  of  the  thlf.p^  which  has  brotight  our 
Government  to  its  current  state  In  which  It  devotes  all  of  its 
energies  in  the  domestic  field  to  devlsint:  govemm'^ntal  schemes 
for   guaranteeing   to   evervbodv   a   more   abundant   life. 

My  friends.  I  humblv  submit  that  if  th-  phrase  "abundant 
life""  means  anvthln??.  it  means  somethirg  which  must  come  from 
the  heart  Government  can  provide  food  and  clothes  and  shelter 
It  cannot  provide  a  mcrn  nbundant  life.  This  Is  something  which 
can  ccme  oi-lv  through  the  soul 

When  I  fvirvey  the  failure  to  solve  our  present  domestic  oron- 
lAm<;  I  fim  remirdcd  of  a  bitter  p.nd  cynical  statement  mnd<'  by 
the  English  author  Aldous  HuxUv.  who  said:  "Without  faith  yov. 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  mud."  With 
falTh  m  the«;e  greater  thlncs.  wi»h  belief  In  the  true  mi'sion  of 
Amer'ca  which  as  the  poet  Whitman  said  was  "to  plow  up  In 
earnest  the  Interminable  ave-^^e  fallows  of  humanity."  we  can 
sclv  our  problems  and  de\clop  a  stronger  and  more  self-reliant 
America  Otherwise,  this  record  of  contradiction,  of  Insincerity, 
of  flcundering,  of  Intellectual  bankruptcy  and  spiritual  insecurity 
must  continue.  .     .     ,,      ,  , 

This  brtnt^s  me  to  the  last  exampV  which  I  shall  cive  you  of 
crntradlctorv  policies  being  followed  by  our  Government.  It  is.  In 
mv  view  the  major  contradiction,  the  most  tragic  and  the  most 
danperous  Inconslstencv  of  them  all.  It  is  the  contradiction  which 
springs  from  attempting  to  follow  a  policy  of  ral.-ine  wages  and 
lowering  hours  and  ImprovlnK  working  conditions  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  lowering  tariff  brnrriers  on  the  other.  I  agree  thai  both  of 
these  theories  are  respectable  theories.  I  happen  to  belong  to  the 
school  of  thought  which  enthuMastically  supports  the  groat  Ameri- 
can trend  of  raising  wages  and  lowering  hours  and  Improving 
working  ccndUions.  To  me  this  is  one  cf  the  mo.st  in.pirinA  trends 
in  our  hlstorv.  I  want  it  to  continue.  I  admit,  howev<  r.  that  those 
who  believe' in  International  frrv  trade  and  who  want  to  kerp 
American  ca>ts  down  low  enough  so  that  we  can  compete  with 
frrelen  labor  have  a  philosophy  which  is  shared  by  many  It  seems 
thai  "no  one  can  di.-^ngrce  with  me.  however,  when  I  siy  that  these 
two  theories  cannot  go  on  together,  and  that  if  It  Is  attempted 
to  serve  both  theories  at  once,  one  rf  the  two  i?  gcln-?  to  suffer.  I 
am  much  afraid  that  at  the  present  tim.e  the  fieo-trade  theory. 
through  so-called  reciprocal-tmde  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tri.-.s,  has  the  upper  hr.nd  in  Washington. 

It  is  a  vastly  imporunt  matter.  It  touches  the  wages  which 
you  get  for  your  labor.  It  nllocts  the  prices  which  you  pay  for 
everything  that  vou  buv  in  the  stores.  It  Is  so  important  that  for 
your  own  protection  Congress  should  have  something  to  say  about 
the  raising  or  the  lowering  of  tanns  on  these  things  which  you  make 
and  the'^e  things  which  you  buy.  Then  if  Con-^ress  through  its 
neslipence  prrmlts  foreign  goods  to  enter  so  that  you  lose  your 
Icb— or  if  Congre.^  throurjh  Its  negligence  shuts  down  all  fcrelen 
Importations  so  that  the  cost  of  your  living  goes  up— you  can  hold 
Cmeress  responsible.  Ccncrcss  Is  answerable  to  you  Under  the 
present  system,  however,  wiih  these  tariff  arrangements  made  by 
appointed  officers  who  never  have  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the 
builct  box.  vou  have  virtually  no  control. 

I  am  not  objecting  primarily  to  the  reciprocal-trade  scheme  on 
crn-tiiutioi\al  grc  unds.  although  there  are  plenty  of  reasons  for 
thinking  that  in  the  laneuage  made  famous  by  the  late  Justice 
Benjamin  N  Cardczo.  of  New  York,  it  is  a  case  of  "delegation  run 
not  "  I  also  believe  a  strcntt  argument  can  be  made  that  these 
tiode  agreements  with  foreign  countries  are  really  treaties,  and, 
under  the  Constitution,  all  treaties  f-hculd  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
WiUiout  going  into  this  constitutional  question  dee-ply,  we  can 
recall  these  words  which  were  uttered  by  an  eminent  authority 
when  a  pimilar  pnposal  was  ponding  in  Ccngres?.     I  quo.e: 

•The  proposed  enlargement  and  broad  cKpansicn  of  the  provisions 
and  functions  of  the  flexlb:e-t.^r;ff  clause  is  astonishing,  is  un- 
doubtedly uncons'itutional,  and  is  violative  of  the  functions  of 
the  American  Congress.  Net  since  the  Commons  wrenched  from 
an  Englij-h  King  the  power  and  autho:  ity  to  control  taxation  lias 
there  been  a  transfer  of  the  taxing  power  back  to  the  head  of  a 
p.  vernment  en  a  basis  so  broad  and  unlimited  as  Is  proposed  in  the 
ponding  LiU.  As  has  been  said  on  a  former  occasion.  This  is  too 
mucn  power  for  a  bad  man  to  have,  or  lor  a  goud  man  to  want." 
We  have  recently  witnessed  the  astounding  spectacle  of  Congress 
In  session  engaged  In  th.»  work  of  enact in<?  tariff  legislation,  while 
the  President,  assuming  equal  and  coordinate  authority,  has  un- 
dertaken to  anticipate  Co:r.;re£s  by  legtslaimg  hmiseil  while  the 
session  of  the  legislative  body  is  in  progress. 


"To  gl^-e  such  additional  atithority  to  the  President  Is."  accord- 
ing to  this  same  authority,  "contrary  to  the  plainest  and  most 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  Con-.^titutlon— a  vast  and  uncon- 
troIl'>d  power,  larger  than  had  been  surrondorod  by  one  ere:.t 
coordinate  d'partment  of  Government  to  another  since  the  British 
Hous"  of  Commons  wrenched  the  taxing  power  from  the  aute>cratic 
King" 

The  eminent  authority  whose  words  I  have  been  quoting  Is  none 
other  than  Concressman  Cordell  Hull,  of  Tennessee,  speaking  In 
1029  on  the  flexible-tariff  provisions  Contradictions  again!  We 
now  have  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  taking  the  opposite 
attitude. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  not  objecting  tonight  primarily  on 
economic  groimds  There  appear  to  be  no  coneiushv  figures  or 
statistics  on  either  side  of  the  case  Common  sense  indlf-ates  that 
if  a  man  In  Brooklyn  buys  a  car  from  Michlg-an  that  it  Is  better 
than  if  a  man  in  Europe  buys  a  car  from  Michigan.  The  Brooklyn 
man  will  be  a  customer  for  parts,  for  gasoline,  for  tires.  He  will 
patronize  American  wayside  lunch  rooms.  The  European  car  buyer 
Will  not 

Let  me  say,  too.  that  those  of  us  who  resist  the  reciprocal-trade 
theory  have  no  more  love  for  locnolllnK  than  they  have  We  are 
not  going  to  defend  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill  which,  by  the  way.  the 
administration  has  never  repealed,  although  they  have  u-.lked  about 
It  all  the  time,  and  have  the  \otes  to  repeal  It  I  was  not  in 
politics  when  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill  wus  alive.  We  can  all  auree 
that  as  a  dead  horse  it  has  taken  a  terrific  beating  and  has  been  an 
extremely  convenient  topic  of  conversation  for  those  in  control 
whenever  their  own  policies  were  boine  too  severely  .scrutinized 

No;  we  dont  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  logrolling  methods. 
Our  goal  is  the  goal  of  William  McKinley,  who  said  in  1897:  "The 
end  in  view  l.s  always  to  bo  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  country-  by  prnntlnq  concessions  'o  the  products 
of  other  lands  that  we  need  and  cmnot  produce  ourselves,  and 
which  do  not  Involve  any  loss  of  labor  to  emr  own  people,  but  tend 
rather   to    IncroRSO    their   employment  " 

There  is  no  question  of  our  moving  to  complete  self-contain- 
ment. We  favor  a  healthy  foreign  trade — which  will  not  depress 
our  own  domestic  .stimdards.  and  which  will  not  embroil  us  In 
friction  and  war  We  know  that  under  the  Rmoot-Hawley  bill 
two-thirds  of  the  goods  c.^mlng  Into  this  country  were  on  the  fre« 
list  There  is  no  question  of  complete  isolation.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion  of  keeping  our  sense   of  proportion. 

There  is  a  legitimate;  wundt-r  as  to  uhcthcr  we  a  vast  continental 
nation  with  virtually  limitless  resources,  should  frame  our  trade 
policy  as  though  we  were  a  small  Island  country  which  literally 
could  not  live  without  foreign  trade.  There  is  a  question  of  the 
trend  which  we  are  following.     What  is  that  trend  today? 

It  is  a  trend  towards  increasing  our  trade  relations  with  the 
armed  camps  of   the   world. 

It  is  a  trend  which  regards  international  trade  as  an  end  in 
Itself — as  something  for  which  rLsk  should  be  taken — for  which 
men  may  even  be  called  upon  to  die — instead  of  merely  viewing  it 
for  what  it  i.s--a  useful  economic  tool. 

It  is  a  trend  which  assvimes  that  ruitionalism  is  bad.  which  is  a 
polite  wav  of  saving  that  patriotism  Is  bad. 

It  Is  a  trend  which  a.ssumes  that  international  trade  promotes 
peace — an  entirely  unsupported  and  unsupportahle  a.s.sertlon. 
against  which  e\ery  counsel  of  experience  and  hisui:y  s^tands  in 
contradiction.  Indeed,  wherever  wo  turn  wo  find  thai  interna- 
tional trade  Is  the  cause  of  war  rather  than  the  preventer  of  it. 
It  is  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  the  friction  between  Japan  and 
China;  It  v.as  certainly  a  major  factor  In  the  rivalry  between 
Germany  and  Groat  Britain  in  1914;  it  is  certainly  at  the  botU;m 
of  muoli  of  the  trouble  in  Europe  today. 

I  therefore  submit  that  this  trend,  embodied  in  the  various 
policies  w-hich  are  now  being  lollowod  at  Washington  whatever  lt.s 
advantages  toward  maintaining  peace  in  western  Europe  or  the 
Balkans  or  the  Far  East  may  be — and  these  are  not  very  appar- 
ent  is  not  conducive  to  peace  for  the  United  Slates.     And  that  is 

the  only  kind  of  peace  that  mailers  to  those  Americans  who  stand 
to  lose  If  war  comes. 

We  are  told  that  the  logical  consequences  of  a  self-maintaining 
America  is  dictatorship.  This  is  ind»'e<l  far-fetrhrd.  Insofar  as 
dictatorship  springs  from  any  one  cau.se.  it  springs  from  a  lack  of 
the  good  things  in  life  In  c  ur  country  we  have  a  surplus  and  not 
a  lack  If  logical  consequences  are  to  be  dtscus.sed.  is  it  not  clear 
that  tlip  logical  consequences  of  the  internationalist  theory  is  war? 
We  are  told  that  there  is  no  "peace  party"  in  America  Maybe 
SO.  There  are  those  howevor.  whose  motto  is.  "Stay  at  peace  by 
staying  out  of  it."  and  tho.^e  whose  motto  is,  "Stay  at  peace  bv 
getting  into  it";  and  I  leave  it  to  you  which  has  the  btst  chance  c»f 
preserving  peace.  We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  while  world 
peace  is  pood,  that  peace  for  the  United  Staus  is  essential  and  la 
something  which  does  lie  mea.sur£.bly  within  our  own  control 
There  are  seme,  however,  to  whom  tlie  ideal  of  a  jjeaci  fui  America 
is  not  sufficient!  Their  idealism  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  viMon 
of  an  entire  world  at  peace,  in  which  American  -Tifluence  is  hrrugnt 
to  bear  to  maintain  good  relations  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Hima- 
layas and  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Equator.  To  them  the  pic- 
ture of  an  America  rising  serene  and  ptacfful  above  the  stormy 
waters  of  international  corflict  is  not  enuugh. 

I  have  spoken  of  faith.  A  real  faith  in  America  wiU  support  our 
conviction  that  we  can  keep  cur  country  at  peace  even  if  all  the 
world  is  in  fiames.  It  is  a  military  truth  that  no  foreign  couniiy 
or  combination  of  foreign  countries  can   invade  and  occupy  the 
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United  StatM.  and  that  however  much  our  wntimenta  are  afff^twl 
by  what  1*  going  on  abroad  «mr  niitional  saXety  is  not  involved.  It 
ws  yourtK  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said: 

"AH  ihr  armlM  of  Europf.  Ams.  and  Africa  combined  with  all 
ti>e  tr«*»ure  of  the  earth  in  thfir  military  ch^st.  with  a  Bonaparte 
Xor  a  coiiimantler.  could  not  by  force  lake  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or 
mak  •  a  track  on  the  Blue  RidKe  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years." 

•At  »hat  prjint.  then."  Lincoln  Inquired.  'Is  the  approach  of 
danKT  lo  bf  exp-cted?  I  answer.  If  It  ever  reach  us  it  must  sprlnfi 
up  untong.st  us.  it  cannot  come  from  abroad  If  destruction  be  our 
lot.  we  must  ounwlves  be  lt»  author  and  tlnisher.  As  a  nation  of 
fi.-o  mrn  we  must  live  thrcui^h  all  time  or  dU-  by  su.ctde  " 

Of  courae,  cur  sentiments  are  enpa^rd  Wo  detest  Hltlerlsm. 
Wr  abhor  communiRm  We  likf  the  British  and  the  French  and 
the 'people  of  other  countries  We  admire  the  Finnj*.  Many  of  u.s 
in  ihl*  country  have  their  fl»'sh  and  blood  In  Europe — I  know  that  I 
have— ll--in(j  within  nound  of  their  s?uns  Our  sentiments  are  en- 
K»K*<i  llut  urilev.  our  national  safety  l.i  at  !«take,  have  we  a  right 
to  rmk  our  couiury  s  whole  future  in  the  utrunKle?  If  you  and  I 
al>«Mv.  rt"»rrm'ne  Arnertrun  poluy  with  ref.T.rice  to  the  situation 
«  I  ■  if  the  land  wl»ere  our  ancfstors  came  from,  we  will  have 

1,4.  ,  iMrp      We  have  our  Ilke«  and  dislikes  In  this  European 

WAT      AU/ve  all    w»  love  Am«Tlra 

I  uiy  to  ynu  in  ronrlu»lon.  thiTefore.  that  If  they  want  to  make 
a  (H.htiral  l"»»ie  of  pritee  for  AmerH  a.  wr  will  accept  the  ihiillenK". 
neiii!--  Ill  ih>  kii' wledg*-  thwt  do  amnuiit  nf  inuTnn'.ional  trade  it 
Wi-rlli  I  he  •a«rin<#  of  a  ■inul"  Amirirati  life  l^l  ua  rem 'mlur  our 
owtt  (K-ople  |V-f>ire  we  f-cKin  the  rhiUi  arr<Hi*i  Ih"  wlrrrt  let  \IM 
trrit  our  "wn  Mitm  and  Onuuht'T*  whr)  IcM^k  at  Wt  with  UnplortitK 
r>r»  In  the  Uoiuei^lU;  fteld  let  u«  fJ-f'Tm  our  reluf  i»Vi.lem.  let  m 
brinif  e«|)et.ditufe  and  in«)m<'  ti»«rth«r;  let  us  ene«mn»«e  ruk 
taking  Biul  the  creHii'in  (<f  r»'W  jobt>.  l<-t  u«  keep  the  American 
marki't  for  the  Ainertrjii  pntdufer  utid  therrby  keip  the  peace 
Lvt  iu  rededirMtp  ourselves  and  our  imrty  to  Abrutmcn  Lincoln.  As 
he  waa  prepared  to  make  every  sacnnce  to  tnaintuin  the  Union,  let 
tis  be  prep.ired  to  m^ke  every  eflori  Ui  keep  this  Union  out  of 
another  war 

This  Is  y<-u  country,  a  land  of  racial  tolerance,  a  land  of  religious 
freedom,  a  lai'd  wh«Te  men  and  wonu-n  can  be  recoifiiized  on  their 
merits  It  Is  hum.mlty  s  Inst  hope  Let  us  never  ti»{ht  for  any 
caune  that  Is  not  an  American  cause,  und  thus  prest>rve  and  improve 
and  develop  and  enrich  our  land — our  Union— for  ourselves,  our 
children,  and  for  future  Rcnerations 


Should  the  New  Deal  Policies  Be  Continued? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH   rAKOLlN.\ 

IN  THK  St:NATE  OF  TUE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday .    February     13     ilecrislatif^     day     of     Wednesday. 

February  7»,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    ROBERT  H    JACKSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  a5k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
able  Attorney  General  of  the  United  State.'^.  Robert  H. 
Jackson,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  en  February   10.   1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
'printed  in  the  REroRD.  as  follows: 

lo  establishlf.s  tl>e  town  h:\Il  of  Buffalo  you  are  founding  one 
of  th»  basic  institutlcns  of  democratic  government,  and  I  count  it 
a  privilege  to  help  The  price  of  free  government  is  that  citizens 
must  keep  themselves  informed  and  alert  and  critical  of  those  In 
office.  Our  pecple  need  uncensored  facts  and  undistorted  infor- 
nuition.  But  also  they  nt-ed  the  diversity  of  interpretation  of 
e\-en'*  and  the  clash  of  opinion  which  helps  to  form  Individual 
Judpmenis.  the  sum  of  which  constitutes  public  opinion. 

I  am  glad  that  Buffalo  yields  the  platform  tonight  to  one  of  her 
npuhbt>rs  from  the  east  and  to  one  who  lives  somewhat  to  the 
west  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  to  one  from  tho  right  and  one  from 
the  left.  Regardless  of  party,  we  In  western  New  York  respect  the 
forthright  character  of  J.\mes  W  Wadsworth.  and  we  like  him  bo- 
cause  we  don't  have  to  w.iit  for  a  Gallup  poll  to  find  out  where  he 
stands  As  one  of  the  im^t  con.«i-.tent  opponents  of  new  deahsm 
In  Ixjth  parties,  he  is  an  appropriate,  as  well  as  an  altogether 
worthy,  adversary. 

If  we  were  to  use  otir  short  time  In  taklntr  up  detailed  measures 
of  the  New  IX-al.  I  could  select  a  half  dozen  th;\t  I  think  he  would 
find  ir.tle  fault  with,  and  he  could  select  some  that  I  would  not 
care  fuUv  to  enrtorre  In  that  way  we  might  keep  strictly  to  the 
topic  but  never  really  meet  It  Is  necessary  to  deal,  therefore,  with 
the  more  general  philcscphy  of  the  New  Deal,  which.  I  t>elieve. 
should  continue  to  guide  our  national  policy. 


The  New  Deal  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the  economic  collapse  which 
hit  this  Nation  with  unprecedented  severity  in  1929  It  came  in 
the  midst  of  a  highly  conservative  administration  wlilch  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  business.  It  was  not  foreseen  by  these  in 
power  and  was  long  and  often  denied  to  be  really  a  depression. 
And  remember  this — the  depression  came  after  several  years  of  the 
kind  cf  administration,  the  kind  of  legislation,  and  the  kind  of 
business  confldence  that  they  now  t?ll  us  we  should  go  back  to. 
And.  moreover,  they  are  unable  to  this  day  to  tell  us  why  It  came 
when  it  did  or  what  caused  it.  and  the  party  under  whose  admin- 
istration it  occurred  did  not  then  produce,  and  has  not  since  pro- 
posed, even  a  partial  remedy. 

In  the  midst  of  this  collapse,  so  complete  that  it  threatened  the 
social  order  and  the  Nations  dome.stic  tranquillity,  the  New  Dtal 
was  Ixjrn.  Problems  met  with  action  that  was  often  frankly  ex- 
perimental, because  there  was  no  previous  American  experience  to 
guide  it.  Such  was  the  securities  and  exchange  regulation,  the 
Social  Security  Art,  the  National  Rtcovcry  Administration,  the 
Labor  R<Iatlons  Art,  and  many  other;*  Other  problems  were  left 
over  from  experiments  of  the  previous  ftdmlnU'-lrntlon  which  had 
either  failed  or  been  too  timidly  tried  to  be  helpful.  Such  were 
the  AnTicultural  Adjustment  Act  thf  Ileronut ruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  Heme  Ownt-rs'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administrstion.  and  many  others,  Still  others  were  urgent  in  the 
relief  (;f  dlstre<is  which  exhausted  local  taking  resource*  wrre  no 
longer  able  to  handli-  These  ir»clud»  th«  exteUKlvr  Work*  Pro«- 
rrpn  Adniifiixt ration  protfriim  the  larue  Public  Work*  Adininlsi ra- 
tion, the  NittiotuU  Youth  AdminlMtrutiun.  and  the  Civilian  Cons<r- 
vation  Corpa  camps 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  claim  that  so  novel,  so  swift,  and  »o 
exteiKiive  a  program  of  action  was  frr"  from  error  or  conflict  of 
pt)licy  or  faulty  execution,  Certainly  It  is  our  duty  to  re.'x.imlno 
thene  m-veral  |W)luie>t  and  in  the  light  of  the  lesimns  of  experience 
reehup*'  them  in  more  permanent  alinement  with  what  we  hope  for 
the  long  future  of  Amcrlcu, 

In  this  procf'ss,  however,  we  must  remember  that  today  the  New 
Deal,  whatever  it.i  defects,  represents  tho  only  body  of  political 
plulosopliy  and  the  only  coherent  program  of  actlmi  to  adjust  our 
life  to  the  new  problems  of  this  decade  No  other  political  Ixxly  has 
offered  a  constructive  or  affirmative  alternative,  Mr.  WAOswonxn 
disagrees  with  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal.  But  his  party 
will  not  follow  him  in  repudiating  It.  His  party  cannot  make  up 
Its  mind  whether  to  be  right  or  left  of  Roosevelt,  so  it  will  Just 
straddle.  One  wing  will  tell  you  the  New  Deal  must  be  ended,  root 
and  branch,  while  another  wing  poses  as  b«Mng  bigger  and  better 
new  dealers  thun  Roosevelt  They  toll  you  he  Is  a  ■defeatist"  and 
want  you  to  think  they  will  begin  fighting  where  he  left  off  The 
Republican  Party  will  wobble  around  between  these  two  extremes, 
while  the  country  ccmes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  prefers  the 
authentic  and  original  R[X)sevelt  to  the  counterfeit  Roosevelts. 

In  his  last  annual  message  the  President  put  into  a  single  sentence 
th."  problem  he  has  faced  and  the  cost  if  ho  had  failed.    He  said: 

•"The  social  and  economic  forces  which  have  been  mismanatred 
abroad  until  they  have  resulted  m  revolution,  dictatorship,  and  war 
are  the  same  as  those  which  we  here  are  struggling  to  adjust  peace- 
fully a'  home." 

It  has  t>een  a  basic  doctrine  of  the  Now  Deal  that  our  economic 
system  needed  to  be  reformed  In  order  to  save  it.  Tliose  whose 
privileges  and  profits  were  threatened  by  such  a  program  liave 
attempted  to  make  it  appear  that  the  New  Deal  and  this  adminls- 
trat'on  are  antiprivate  enterprise  Nothing  is  further  frcm  the 
truth.  To  try  to  rid  American  business  of  Its  parasites  and  specu- 
lators is  no  more  hostile  to  private  enterprise  than  It  is  hostile  to  a 
dog  to  try  to  rid  him  of  his  fleas  E^-ery  time  an  American  working- 
man  has  followed  the  counsels  of  thrift  and  Industry  and  tem- 
perance In  order  to  save  for  his  old  age.  and  has  then  seen  his 
savings  swept  away  by  a  bank  failure,  or  a  foreclosure  on  his  home, 
or  by  the  fraud  of  a  glib  stock  salesman,  or  by  a  period  of  unem- 
ployment, a  blow  has  been  dealt  at  our  system  of  private  enterprise. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  this  system  of  private  enterprise  Is  not 
going  to  be  safe  for  anybody  if  it  isn't  safe  for  pmall  investors,  for 
willing  wurkme'i.  for  thrifty  home  owners,  and  for  small  independent 
businpsfmen  An  able  historian,  with  the  perspective  of  scholar- 
ship  has  ccme  close  to  my  philosophy  in  saying: 

"The  real  danger  from  the  liberal,  point  of  view  Is  not  that  Nazis 
and  Communists  will  destroy  liberal  democracy  by  free  speaking, 
but  that  lit>eral  democracy,  through  Its  own  failure  to  cure  social 
ills,  will  destroy  Itself  by  breeding  Nazis  and  Communists." 

If  I  were  to  name  tixlay  the  most  signiflcant  trend  toward 
socialism  in  the  United  States.  I  would  point  to  the  growing  con- 
centration cf  the  control  of  wealth  and  business  in  a  few  hands. 
I  would  point  to  the  disappearance  of  the  local  utility,  the  Inde- 
pendent merchant,  and  the  small  Indu'Jtry.  It  is  this  concentration 
of  wealth  which  has  produced  a  necessary  concentration  and  cen- 
tralization of  government  in  order  to  deal  with  It.  I  am  confident 
that  over  the  years  the  greatest  problem  which  this  country  faces 
Is  this  growing  control  of  the  chancp  to  work  at  productive  ma- 
chinery for  a  living,  the  growing  c^n'rol  of  the  opportunities  of 
youth  and  the  growing  control  cf  our  economic  resources  by  a  few 
men  who  are  free  cf  efTective  social  respcnsibility.  That  subject  is 
now  being  studied  by  the  Temporary  National  Eixinomic  Committee, 
and  If  y  m  have  fcllowcd  Its  reFults  day  by  day.  you  have  been 
Rston'shed  at  its  story  of  the  throttilng  of  private  enterprs?  by 
other  private  enterprise,  of  the  bl^-buslness  fish  eating  the  small 
fish     One  of  the  great  services  which  the  New  D^al  has  performed 


has  been  to  hold  this  clinic  ever  the  sick  body  of  business,  and  one 
cf    the   tasks   cf    the   next    administration   will   be   to   formulaU"    its    ^ 
findings  Into  a  program.     I  favor  following  through  on  it.     It  will.    ^ 
of  course,  die  a-bornlng  II  our  Republican  friends  have  their  way.        j 

Another  point  of  doctrine  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  New 
Deal  generally  are  in  disagreement  with  its  predecessors  Is  that  the 
New  Deal  has  believed  in  an  efficient  and  effective  government  lor 
the   promotion   ol    the   general   welfare   and   the   protection   of   the 
people  from  exploitation  and  the  solution  of  its  economic  problems. 
Tliat  is  the  kind  of  government  that  our  forefathers  thought  they 
were  founding.     Our  Constitution  was  organized  In  the  midrsl  and    , 
as  the  result  of  tlic  serlou.s  economic  collapse  of  the  country  which    j 
followed  the  American  Revolution.     Sliips  were  rotting  in  the  har-    | 
bors.  workmen  were  idle  In  the  cities,  property  values  had  faded 
away    and  the  Government's  promises  were  not,  to  use  the  expres-    | 
6lon  of  that  day.    "worth  a  continental."     To  bring  order  into  our 
economic  life  and  to  establish  a  public  credit  with  which  to  entour- 
age the  resumption  of  industry,  the  Constitution  was  established, 
and   under  J(jhn  Marshall    Its  jKJwers  were  given   a  vigorous  and 
broad   interpretation   lo  the  end  that  the  Government  blu,uld   be 
equal  to  the  problems  of  Its  j.*ople.     Then  arofcc  the  sl.ive  ixjwer. 
fefirfuUy   Jealous  of  the   national    power,  from   which    It   nglitfully 
thought  danger  might  come  to  it.  and  the  energies  of  a  grnrratloii 
of  able  Judges  wcrr  d:rrctrd  toward  limiting  and  restricting  Krdrral 
power    Ihrougli    juduial     interpretation      After    Abrahai.i    l-in<oln 
waged  his  fight  uKainwl  the  court  and  the  »lave  power  and  removed 
that  mrttftCf    nnother  interent  arcs*      The  great  financial  muI  in- 
du. trial  ccriilili'it.onx  were  whir  to  piny  one  Stale  (UNiUml  unoiher 
and  render  b'ule  regulsti/ms  pretty  inefTective,  but  ihi  y  rightly  hhw 
in  Federal  iHjwir  a  meow*-  lo  iheir  exploiiallt^ns     B«j  they,  to*),  for 
Juriner  generations  Ix  nl    their  etforls  to  reitru  live  Judl.  lul   inUr- 
pietaiion,     Thit,  movement  rea<lied  IU  climax  and  Itn  md  in  lS*:ia, 
whfn  It  had  aimot  come  to  lie  held  that  tlie  Ciovirnrnfiil  had  no 
ixjwer   except    a    shadow,    and    tie    restrictive    interpretution.s    were 
uhed  to  wreck  fcubstuntially  the  whole  of  the  first  4  years'  work  of 
the  New  Deal  .   ,  .,         j      t. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  New  Deal  which  will  be  continued.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a  part  In  writing  Into  the  funda- 
mental law  of  tills  Nation  the  conception  of  a  government  more 
widely  useful  to  Its  citizens,  better  able  to  govern  the  powerful. 
and  more  competent  to  protect  the  weak.  It  Is  possible  for  a  suc- 
ceeding f.dmlni.stration  to  sabotage  particular  measures  for  the  exer- 
cise of  these  powers,  to  choke  them  off  with  Inadequate  appropria- 
tions or  to  staff  their  agencies  with  unsympathetic  personnel,  but 
the  pjeople  of  the  United  States  will  not  readily  allow  any  adminis- 
tration to  shed  Itself  of  the  respcnslhlllties  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past  I  wonder  if  you  have  taken  time  to  review  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  restoration  of  the  powers  of  popular 
government  under  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt.  The 
very  first  power  given  by  the  Constitution  Is  to  raise  revenues  and 
appropriate  funds  for  the  common  defense  and  the  general  wel- 
fare Almost  every  clause  of  the  Constitution  had  Ijeen  the  subject 
of  interpretations  'in  the  150  years  of  our  Government,  but  It  was 
not  until  the  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  thr.t  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  serve  the  general  welfare  was 
FUfllclenUy  exercised  to  be  challenged  and  sustained  In  the  Social 
Security  cases  The  way  Is  now  open  to  our  country,  as  It  has 
always  been  open  to  most  others,  to  relieve  some  of  the  individual 
cruelties  and  hardships  of  our  system  by  resort  to  unemployment 
insurance,  health  insurance,  and  old-age  benefits. 

The  power  has  been  won  to  enact  wage  and  hour  laws,  child- 
labor  laws  In  Interstate  commerce,  labor  relations  acts,  an 
ngrlcultural-adjustment  program,  to  regulate  a  distressed  indus- 
try—like the  bltiimlncus-coal  Industry,  to  regulate  utility  holding 
companies,  to  give  municipalities  the  benefit  of  bankruptcy  powers 
that  private  corporations  have  long  enjoyed,  to  tax  the  salaries  of 
public  officers  the  same  as  other  citizens,  and  even  to  tax  the 
salaries  of  Federal   Judges. 

Of  course,  to  those  persons  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
laissez  faire.  who  think  that  government  has  no  function  except 
to  keep  the  domestic  peace  and  conduct  foreign  affairs,  these 
changes  are  unwelcome  Those  of  us.  however,  wh'i  believe  that 
th=.  people  may  use  their  greatest  social  organization  to  advance 
their  welfare.  Just  as  private  organizations  advance  private  wel- 
fare, see  this  change  as  opening  up  new  frontiers  for  statesmanship. 
I  am  willing  to  grant  that  our  system  Is  so  complex  that  Its 
to^al  rperatlon  Is  not  yet  fully  understood  and  Is  Influenced  by 
forces  and  factors  that  arc  neither  known  nor  measured.  But 
c-rtr>in!y  a  country  of  such  natural  wealth  as  is  our  boa=t  can. 
if  cur  society  is  rlehtly  organized  and  guided,  insist  on  a  decent 
6Ubslft?nce  Income  for  its  families,  on  adequate  protection  and 
r-ecurlty  for  thp  aped  and  unempl(  ycd.  and  on  rewards  for  lalxir 
that  will  Increns''  as  Its  own  productivity  incroasps.  I  cannot 
bellove  that  American  ingenuity  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  so 
utilizing  cur  boundless  resources  that  they  will  produce  an  Income 
in  goods  and  services  that  will  sustain  a  general  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  we  think  of  as  American  I  am  not  ready  to  accept  long 
and  disastrous  dcpres-lcns  as  a  necessary  evil,  for  I  believe  Govern- 
m^'nt  spendlre  could  be  so  planned  and  timed  as  certainly  to 
shorten  the  diiration  and  to  les  en  the  depth  of  depressions,  and 
th-t  Governm'-nt  collections  can  be  so  increased  in  time  of  pros- 
perity as  to  balance  the  budget,  reduce  debt,  and  ollbet  the  dangers 
of  iKX^ms.  ,        .      ,    ,        - 

Governor  Ecclcs  has  well  said:  "The  cardinal  principle  of  our 
national  econouitc  policy.  I  believe,  must  be  to  direct  the  flow  of 
our  national  income  so  as  to  malntaiu  an  equUibnum  between  the 


goods  and  'services  th:^t  we  arc  able  to  produce  and  th?  purchasing 
power  wlierewlih  our  people  citii  commund  them.  "  It  is.  of  cour.-e. 
true  that  such  an  object  .rcqu. res  adjustment  of  policy  to  meet 
such  changes  In  conditions  lu.  the  passing  of  the  frontiers  with 
their  free  lands,  the  retarding  of  the  raU^  of  prow"th  of  our 
population,  the  change  from  a  debtor  Nation  to  a  crcdit-or  Nation, 
the  collapse  of  foreiitn  market*,  and  other  economic  shifts  tliat 
characterize  a  changir.g  world. 

Tlie  major  measures  of  the  Roosevelt  regime  have  been  directed 
to  strengthening  the  economic  foundations  of  our  democracy,  by 
salvaging  agriculture,  by  giving  employment  to  the  idle  and 
Eccurity  to  the  home  owner,  by  protecting  the  co!lei  tivc-bargatnlni; 
power  of  industrial  workers,  by  establirhlng  minimum  wages,  un- 
employment inrurance,  and  old-ai.'e  pensions,  by  recapitalizing 
Impaired  banklnt;  structures,  railroads,  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions, by  guaranteeing  bank  deposits,  and  by  Introducing  a  mini- 
mum of  reform  necessiiry  to  a  decent  business  life. 

And  the  administration,  having  made  sure  of  the  economic 
foundation  (>t  our  dcmocrnry,  has  mad?  equ.nlly  stire  of  lis  po- 
litical foundations.  You,  nlmo.«>t  alone  among  the  rrent  nations 
of  the  earth,  arc  preparing  for  a  national  clrctlon  In  which  every 
citizen  may  freely  vote  lo  turn  out  of  power  th^.re  who  govern 
him.  You  have  only  to  pick  up  your  Buiralo  pnp<rs  to  know  that 
your  Government  la  not  rcRtralnltig  freedom  of  Ihr  pres  You 
may  talk  about  Roosevelt  with  even  iirlst/jcratlr  blttrrnr»»  without 
du.ipjMariiig  or  being  pror-ecutrd  TIicm-  IhlMfii  aiterf  the  Miunrt- 
ne».s  of  our  fnedom  in  a  world  where  Iretdoin  ubto.ul  hiw  all  but 
di'-iip|><-ar<'d 

'Hi"  Now  Deal  has  been  merely  a  rhftking  ofT  of  old  traditions, 
a  dell.viu;<-  of  old  li-thurglfs,  and  a  wtilng  ulx-ut  with  new  energy 
to  ri  hliape  cur  ecoiicuiic  and  sorial  By»4t4tn  to  uland  the  fchock  of 
financial  collup-4!.  sinial  confUi  lun,  and  IntcniJitUjn.d  brutality 
Tlie'>e  years  of  th**  New  Deal  have  l>ccn  rightly  ca!Ud  by  oiu  of 
our  most  nspected  hlbUjrlMn*^  the  '"decade  of  a  grei.t  rally."  Y'.'u 
can  no  more  np  tlu-  phllobophy  of  the  New  Deal  out  of  future 
American  life  ihun  you  can  rip  out  the  philosophy  of  the  Exuancl- 
panon  Proclamation  or  the  strong  doctrine  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  is  our  best  Insurance  agatiist  a  rettun  of 
grim  and  tragic  years  under  those  who  would  destroy  it. 


National  Automobile  Dealers'  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday     Fcbrvxiry     13     ilegislative     day     of     Wednesday, 

February  7),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    PAUL  V.  McNUTT 


Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaniinous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator, before  the  annual  banquet  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers'  Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  24, 
1540. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.    BUSINESS"   STAKE   IN   SECtTRITT 

Today,  businessmen  everywhere  find  themselves  engaged  In  a 
struggle  which  threatens  the  very  foundations  of  clvlll:«!d  living. 
We  In  America  have  learned  from  cruel  experience  during  the  pasf 
quarter  century  that  we  are  inescapably  a  part  of  the  stream  of  world 
frrces.  We  may.  by  ccnst.int  vigil^n-e,  escape  t!-ie  niaelstrcm  of 
political  hatred  and  international  distrust,  but  we  cannot  alto- 
gethfr  avoid  the  underctirrents  which  emanate  from  the  whirlpools 
of  world  di'^turbance. 

Our  problem  is  one  of  ^security.  In  all  aspects  of  security  business 
has  a  vital  stake.  Indeed,  bu  iness  security  ciits  hcrirciitally  across 
every  pha.-5e  of  security-  political,  economic.  Individual,  ccllectlve. 
Social  security.  In  its  "broadest  sense,  encompasses  each  of  these, 
with  the  security  of  business  inextricably  bound  up  in  all. 

II.    THE  rr.N'CTTON  OF  BtJSlNESS 

In  considering  the  problem  of  security  fiom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  businessman.  I  should  like  to  point  out  briefly  the  function 
which  I  think  business  perfcrms  in  a  democratic  society.  Only  in 
relation  to  that  function  can  the  quesllou  of  business  security  be 
lnU?lligcntly  considered. 

As  I  see  it,  the  purpase  of  business  in  cur  society  Is  the  produc- 
tion of  Cvmsumers'  goods  and  the  distr;butlon  of  Ihote  goods  among 
our  130.000.000  people.  It  i.s  a  tremendoiis  enterprise — running  up- 
Wiird  now  $70,000,000,000  a  yeiJ:. 
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In  n.  capitalistic  aorlcty.  this  process  must  he  rarrt.^  on  In  srich 
•  way  aa  to  show  a  prottt  to  the  enlerprlser,  an<l  nfford  employment 
tn  the  potential  consumers  cf  the  prcducts  of  industry.  In  a  capi- 
talistic democracy,  such  as  ours,  the  process  mu.st  occur  In  such  a 
ma'^ner  n»  to  extend  as  tar  as  powilblo  th*-  advantages  of  production 
to  the  entire  community.  If  busine-vs  fr.ils  in  any  of  these  partlcu- 
lant— to  make  a  profit,  to  aff.ird  employment,  to  extend  Us  benefits 
widely— there  results  a  serious  disruption  of  our  pohtlcal  and  eco-  I 
nomlc  balance  I 

ni     RECORD   rtT    ACTO»iOmt.E    INDCSTRT 

In  the  ll^-ht  cf  tiifse  criteria,  the  Indvistry  which  you  represent 
makes  a  t.howlnK  that  probably  cannot  be  equaled  In  the  entire 
history  of  capitalism  B<:rn  in  the  early  years  of  the  centujj.  your 
industry  has  grown  until  it  constitutes  one-seventh  of  the  Na^ons 
buaine^.  In  1939  vou  dealers  sold  to  the  citizens  of  the  Lnlted 
States  almost  4.000.000  new  motor  vehicles  If  we  include  used  cars 
th*"  total  will  run  approximately  to  10.000  000  You  have  supplied 
the  people  of  the  United  SJales  with  almost  30.000.000  of  the  world  3 
43.000000    automobiles      This    is    a    magnificent    achievement    in 

The  Pyderal  Trade  Commls.slon  In  Us  exhaustive  study  of  your 
Industry  has  paid  hi^rh  tribute  to  your  accomplishment  -Consimier 
bent-nts  Jrom  competition.-  said  the  CommlfSlcn.  -have  probably 
been  more  substantial  than  In  any  ether  large  industry  studied  b\ 
the  Commlsa.on  ••  Not  often  does  an  Industry  receive  praise  of  this 
churarter  from  a  Government  Invesripatinp  aRency 

On  the  profit  and  employment  side  the  record  Is  correspondingly 
high  More  men  are  kept  at  work  in  the  various  p:\rU  of  the  atito- 
m(  bile  baslncss  than  In  any  other  Industry  In  the  world^  ^}'^^^' 
over  the  wage  record  has  been  pood  Throuchnut  the  checkered 
history  of  the  stru^Kle  between  labor  and  capital,  there  has  been 
less  trouble  over  wa/es  here  than  In  most  fields  of  production 

Profits  loo  there  have  been  In  abundance.  Ont  company  al<  ne 
has  made  a  billion  dollars  In  profits  In  the  past  25  years.  Another 
proup  under  slngl.-  management,  earned  a  billion  dollars  during 
the  7  worst  years  of  the  depres.Mon.  One  large  concern,  producing 
hundreds  of 'thousands  of  vehicles  annually,  has  shown  a  substan- 
tial profit-hTT-every  single  year  of  the  depresision.  Nor  are  the 
profits  confined  to  the  production  end  of  the  IndiLstry.  Dealers 
and  distributors  In  li*37  showed  an  average  return  of  lo  percent  on 
inv..-s.tment.  after  deducting  executive  salaries 

It  Ui  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  automobile  industry  provider, 
the  greatest  dim.)n.stratlon  in  all  times  of  what  buslr.ecs  can  do 
m  a  democracy  You  have  ftiml-hed  to  75  percent  of  the  people  In 
the  land  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  modern  science  for  the 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  life.  You  have  done  this  at  a  con- 
sistent profit  to  all  enlaced  In  the  pnxluctlon  and  d.s'ributlcn,. 
and  at  a  wage  level  which  ha.s  made  possible  widespread  consump- 
tion of  the  pnxluct.  Your  progress  not  only  Is  phenomenal,  but 
•steady  Each  year  you  ofTer  a  tjetter  product  at  lower  ccst  to  the 
colli uni?r  with  the  maintenance  of  a  rea.^onable  level  of  profit. 
This    achievement    deserves    more    than    a    headline;    It    deserves    a 

banner  head  v.     #       * 

I  would  like  to  see  this  amazing  record  blazoned  across  the  front 
nagcs  of  the  wor'.d-ln  Etirope.  m  the  ea^t.  and  wherever  demcc- 
'racy  is  under  attack  I  would  like  to  see  It  hammered  Into  the 
minds  and  consciousness  of  hopeless  and  despairing  pe<iples  every- 
where It  should  be  dinned  In  the  t-ars  of  all  whose  faith  In  popu- 
lar government  is  weaki-ned  If  they  roiil.-1  com^-  to  k:icw  and  ap- 
prtx-late  thes-c  things,  uneasy  would  lie  the  heads  that  wear  the 
crowns  in  those  unhappy  lands 

So  too  should  this  performance  be  recalled  by  all  those  prophets 
of  fear  in  America  who  talk  of  the  end  of  the  era  of  expanding 
industry  and  business  The  old  frontiers  are  gone.  It  Is  true. 
but  the  Ingenuuy  and  couraKe  of  American  businessmen  can  dls- 
cc\fT — as  you  have  discovered — new  frontiers,  the  conquerlr?  of 
which  will  make  p.issible  a  life  on  this  continent  never  dreamed  of 
In  any  era  For  thrs«>  Americans  of  little  faith,  the  m.onument  to 
economic  democracv  which  you  have  erected  during  our  own  gen- 
eration should  be  a  source  of  ret^ewed  strength  nnd  couruge. 
rv  coNomoNS  for  srcctissrci.  srsiNEss 

But  It  Is  not  bv  accident  that  you  have  attained  this  phenomenal 
success      Nor   will   ynur   future   successes   t>e   the   result   of  chance 
The  securitv  of   American   business   rests  upon   certain   thoroughly 
establlsluKl  principles  and  It  is  these  principles  that  I  now  wish  to 
discuss 

To  insure  continuous  economic  progress,  there  must  he  a  con- 
stant flow  of  goods  to  a  population  capable  of  absorbing  industry's 
pnxluctlon  The  problems  associated  with  this  process  will  vary 
as  the  Nation  develops.  Otice  the  heavy  industries  of  the  Nation 
have  tjeen  built  up.  once  the  basic  communication  and  transpor- 
tation systems  have  t>een  developed,  and  a  series  of  mas«-consump- 
tJon-goods  industries  created,  there  are  but  two  avenues  of  ex- 
pansion First,  there  may  be  an  extension  of  existing  basic  In- 
dustries Second,  we  may  discover  and  erect  new  and  hitherto 
unknown  industries 

The  first  source  of  pn-»eress  requires  a  larger  consumption  by 
the  ent-.re  population.  There  comes  a  tlm.e  In  the  development 
of  any  countrv  when  the  stimulation  of  greater  consumption  tie- 
comes  the  major  st-turce  of  business  advance  In  the  long  run. 
capital-goods  industries  can  experience  enduring  prosperity  only 
on  the  tmsts  of  enlarged  consumer-goods  industries  The  larger 
th«  industrial  structure  t)ecomes,  of  less  relative  Importance  is 
new  industry  for  the  prosperity  of  the  countr>-  Thus,  as  civiliza- 
tion matures  the  develop^ient  of  new  industries  becomes  a  dimin- 
tabing  source  of  ecuuuaxlc  prugresa.     I  do  not  sussest  tliat  there 


are  not  still,  or  that  there  will  not  always  be.  lan»e  cpporturlttefl 
for  new  products  Public  economy  can  and  must  stimulate  the 
development  of  new  indu.strles  at  ail  times  In  the  main,  however, 
such  progress  cannot  afford  adequate  Bcctmty  for  business  for 
several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  Inventions  and  scientific  development  cannot 
be  controlled  precisely  They  come  at  dlflerent  times  and  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  and  the  comnnerclallzation  of  these  inventions  alway.^ 
lags  The  extent  of  this  lag  can  never  be  accurately  predicte<I. 
For  example,  for  some  years  we  have  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
commercial  utilization  of  televl.sion  Yet  we  are  not  able  to 
predict  exactly  when  television  will  be  feasible  on  a  large  com- 
mercial scale  Always  a  considerable  period  elapses  between  the 
first  beglnnlnrs  and  large-scale  mass  production.  This  was  true 
with  the  automobile,  the  telephone,  the  radio,  and  other  major 
Innovations. 

If  the  rate  of  technology  remains  substantially  what  It  has  been 
In  th"  past,  a  large  Indu.strial  economy  such  as  ours  m.ust  depend 
for  progress  upon  the  balanced  expansion  of  all  of  its  parts.  The 
motive  power,  and  the  driving  force  in  this  process  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  constantly  rising  standard  of  living  Economists  esti- 
mate that,  during  the  period  when  we  were  constructing  our  In- 
dustrial machine,  the  rate  of  increa.se  of  Industrial  wealth  av- 
eraged about  I'j  percent  annually  In  the  absence  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  'industries,  substantial  In  number,  such  a  rate  of 
proijress  can  be  maintained  only  if  the  total  of  mass  consumers' 
(Toods  is  increased  year  after  year  at  a  rate  which  approximates 
I'j  percent. 

To  those  prophets  of  despair  who  think  that  this  Is  Impos.-lble, 
I  call  attention  again  to  the  amazing  record  of  the  automobile 
industry  During  the  first  25  years  of  the  present  century,  con- 
sumption of  the  products  of  this  industry  Increased  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  37  percent.  To  those  who  might  suggest  that  this 
is  an  example  primarily  of  the  progress  of  a  new  indtistry,  let 
me  cite  the  dtcade  1921  30.  during  which  the  average  Increase 
in  consumption  was  11  percent.  And  to  those  who  are  still 
tmconvlnced.  we  can  offer  the  record  of  the  past  5  years  In  which 
the  rate  of  increase  has  averaged  4'2  percent.  These  figvires  Indi- 
cate how  far  above  the  necessary  I'j-percent  increase  in  con- 
sumption it  is  possible  for  an  establl_-hcd  Ainerican  industry  to  go. 

v.    GOVERNMENT'S    FTrNCTTON MONOPOLT 

In  the  realization  of  this  expansion  of  consumers"  Industry 
there  are  certain  definite  functions  which  the  Government  can 
and  must  perform  to  make  por^ible  the  effective  exerc'.se  of  the 
powers  of  business.  To  one  such  aspect  of  the  Government's  role 
in  our  economy  you  will  be  keenly  sensitive.  It  is  the  pert  which 
Government  must  play  to  prevent  the  fettering  of  business  by 
monopoly. 

By  monopoly.  I  mean  the  use  cf  combined  economic  power  by 
one  segment  of  business  against  another.  It  may  take  the  form  of 
the  5t:fiing  of  competition  by  combinations  to  control  the  con- 
sumer market,  or  It  may  take  the  form  of  coercion  by  manufac- 
turers of  those  engaged  In  distribution.  In  either  event  the  public 
suffers  and  the  great  mass  of  businessmen  suffer.  It  mx.st  not  iyi 
forgotten  that  government  Is  not  the  only  agency  whica  deals  with 
the  lives  and  activities  of  our  people.  Government  Is  not  the  only 
force  which  can  regulate  free  enterprise.  If  Inequalities  exlat 
between  retailers,  dealers,  and  other  distributors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  nianufacttircrs  on  the  other;  If  there  Is  a  lack  of  mutuality 
In  their  rights  and  obligations,  then  business,  consumers,  and. 
indeed,  the  entire  country  suffer  quite  as  much  as  when  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  becomes  the  prerogative  of  any  single  combina- 
tion of  moneyed  interests  Without  a  fair  division  both  of  profits 
and  risk  between  producers  and  distributors,  free  enterprise  to 
that  extent  Is  an  illusion.  Moreover,  in  direct  proportion  to  these 
inequalities,  there  will  t>e  a  mortality  rate  among  retail  distributors 
which  will  add  to  the  restrictions  upon  private  InltlatU'e  in  the 
business. 

Monopoly  In  any  form  Is  abhorrent  to  a  democratic  society.  Only 
In  a  few  unique  situations  where  a  natural  monopoly  is  inescapab'e 
Is  it  compatible  with  the  basic  philosophy  of  our  Government. 
Competition  is  the  lifeblood  of  a  capitalistic  system.  Free  enter- 
prise In  commerce  and  industry  is  the  essence  of  an  economic 
democracy.  Should  entrenched  financial  power  succeed  in  monop- 
olizing the  industrial  output  and  distribution  in  this  country. 
America  will  already  be  well  along  the  road  toward  some  form  of 
totalitarian  government. 

One  of  two  things  would  be  Inevitable.     Either  the  concentrated 
moneyed  powers  would  seize  control  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
1    ment    or    a    governmental    oligarchy    would    seize    control    of    the 
I    financial  structure      In  either  case  there  would  be  the  unnatural 
I    and  corrupting  union  of  big  business  and  government.    If  govern- 
ment took  over  business  and  production,  we  would  have  something 
approaching   commimism;    if   business   tock    over    government,    we 
should   have   fascism.     In   either   case   it   would   be   totalitarianism. 
Freedom  for  business  and  the  citizen  would  disappear.     Every  pre- 
cept of  democracy  would   be   repudiated;    every  canon   cf  decency 
denied.     Our  best   In.'-urance  against   either  possibility   is  to  wage 
ceaseless  and  bitter  war  against  monopoly  in  any  and  every  form. 

VI.    OTHEH    GOVERNMENT    FUNCTIONS 

Government  also  has  a  positive  function  to  perform  in  enabling 
the  indu-^trial  workers  of  the  country  to  protect  the  wage  structure. 
The  techniques  which  lat>or  has  developed  during  the  past  half 
century  to  ln.--ure  its  share  of  the  profits  of  Industry  constitute  a 
vital  factor  In  securing  the  consumer  power  necessary  to  absorb 
the  products  oX  mdusiry.    Coikcuve  Ijargaming  by  lat)or  Is  a  lugical 
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Institution  In  our  capitalistic  system.  Happily,  we  are  coming  to 
recognize  It  as  such  and  to  accept  It.  properly  regulated  and  pro- 
tected, as  an  integral  part  of  our  Industrial  economy. 

Government  mui.t  also  follow  a  fiscal  policy,  particularly  a  tax 
policy,  which  will  appropriately  distribute  the  burden  of  support- 
ing the  government  and  which  will  encourage  the  Investment  of 
Idle  funds  rather  than  Impose  an  undue  hardship  upon  consumer 
Income,  active  capital,  and  Invested  income.  Tlie  total  weight  of 
taxation  is  ot  less  importance  than  the  distribution  of  that  burden. 
The  power  of  taxation  is  capable  of  serving  a  much  wider  purpose 
tiian  merely  to  raise  sufficient  revenues  to  maintain  public  services. 

Theie  are  also  imfxjrtant  functions  of  assembling  and  distribut- 
ing economic  Information  which  enable  businessmen  lo  act  intelli- 
gently in  seeking  new  outlets  for  the  investment  of  their  capital. 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  in  my  Judgment  government 
must,  as  a  permanent  policy,  make  it  possible  for  citizens  generally 
to  weather  the  worst  risks  of  the  modern  economic  system.  If  the 
Nation  has  adequate  social  Insurance,  covering  the  hazards  of  un- 
emplo>Tnent  and  the  helplessness  of  old  age,  individual  initiative 
and  enterprise  will  be  strengthened  at  every  point  The  morale 
of  the  citizen  hini&elf  will  be  bolstered  up  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  protection  against  the  gravest  of  economic  hardships.  The 
steady  flow  of  money  to  maintain  a  d.cent  minimum  standard  of 
living  Insures  a  minimum  of  consump..lon  power  which  will  go  far 
toward  keeping  our  economy  on  an  even  keel. 

vn.    CONCLUSION GOVERNMENT  AND  BTTSINESS 

This  program  Is  not  regimentation.  Government  Is  and  should 
be  responsible  for  mamUuning  the  fundamental  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic progress  and  business  security.  It  does  not  and  should  not 
attempt  to  take  over  and  run  business.  The  Government's  func- 
tions are  enlarged  in  this  process  because  somebody  has  to  prevent 
economic  transition  from  becoming  economic  collapse.  Centuries 
ago  our  jseople  developed  a  body  of  law  under  which  private  busi- 
ness as  it  then  existed  could  function  effectively.  The  task  today 
Is  similar — to  develop  a  set  of  "rules  of  the  game"  under  which 
private  business  as  it  now  exists  can  function  effectively.  The 
modern  rules  of  the  game  ire  somewhat  different  from  the  old  ones. 
/  They  may  seem  somewhat  disturbing  at  first.  But  they  will  be 
perfected  Already  they  (ire  recognized  as  necessary  for  the  sur- 
vival of  ovu-  sy.stem  of  bU'iness  and  government. 

The  recovery  we  have  already  achieved  has  taken  hard  work — 8 
years  of  it.  We  must  not  Jeopardize  the  gains  we  have  won  be- 
cause the  domestic  battle  is  too  tiring  or  too  long  in  yielding  com- 
plete victory.  Democracy  and  free  enterprise  will  perish  not  only 
from  Europe  but  from  the  whole  world  unless  at  least  one  country 
shows  that  these  institutions  can  deliver  the  goods  and  e.re  worth 
working  and  fighting  for.  If  we  can  imitedJy  carry  forward  this 
work,  we  will  preserve  a  priceless  heritage  for  others  as  well  as  for 
ourselves.    It  will  be  a  hisxiric  achievement  of  a  historic  epoch. 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OK  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.    February     13     (legislative     day     of     Wednesday, 

February  7),  1940 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  on  the  Farmer's  Contribution  to  the 
Nation's  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Recohd,  as  follows: 

It  is  fitting  indeed  that  today  I  should  be  talking  to  you  from  the 
greatest  pcpulatlcn  center  cf  this  country  There  are  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  New  York  City  nearly  11.000.000  people,  more  people 
than  there  are  in  all  of  Canada. 

I  say  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  be  talking  today  from  th*s  swarm- 
In?  bethlve  of  population,  because  I  am  going  to  discuss  the  service 
that  farmers  render  to  cl'y  pcoj^le  and  to  the  Nation  and  the  basic 
''  importance  rf  agriculture  to  the  national  economy.  I  also  will 
discuss  the  penalties  Qiat  have  been  placed  upon  agriculture  by  the 
tremendous  development  of  industry  In  this  coui.tiy  and  by  the 
Induntrlr.!  philosophy  that  naturally  began  to  dominate  our  national 
policies  as  we  expanded  cur  Industrial  economy.  I  m  so  anxious  lor 
jou  to  imdersti.nd  fully  the  place  that  agriculture  fills  in  our 
Nation  and  that  this  po.sltlon  simply  must  be  maintained  in  the 
Interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  know  of  no  more  fitting  place 
to  do  this  than  in  the  throbbing  heart  of  consuming  America, 
vrhere  the  people  are  depenOciit  for  their  very  life  oa  Uainloads  ol 


food  coming  nightly  into  the  city— food  produced  by  32,000.000  farm 
people,  some  of  them  3.000  miles  away. 

You  naturally  would  expict  me.  a  farmer,  to  believe  In  the 
fundamental  importance  of  agriculture;  therefore  I  am  going  to 
base  my  case  on  the  statement  of  authorities  in  another  field,  that 
of  business.  I  am  going  to  quote  from  an  article  in  the  February 
Issue  of  Fortune  magazine,  the  outstanding  magazine  of  bxisiness 
in  this  country: 

"No  nation,  whether  agricultural,  mercantile,  or  Industrial,  has 
yet  emancipated  Itself  from  the  soil.  Humanity  belongs  to  the 
land  and  has  not  evolved — and  may  never  evolve— to  the  point 
where  it  can  live  abundantly  and  virtuously  in  stone  and  macadam, 
clustered  around  elevator  shafts,  in  the  midst  of  a  synthetic  flora 
and  fauna  created  by  the  captains  of  indu:5try.  Htimanity  cannot 
leave  the  land,  and  for  this  rea.son  the  men  of  the  soil  limit  the 
level  to  which  a  civilization  may  rise. 

"But  while  the  man  of  the  soil  is  thus  the  father  of  nations,  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  farmer  to  his  Nation  Is  peculiar 
and  unique  The  entire  course  of  American  history  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  struggle  between  farm  and  city;  yet  this  has  not 
been  a  struggle,  as  in  many  countries,  between  two  types  of  civiU-- 
zatlon.  Uniquely  in  the  United  States  the  farmer  is  a  part  of  tne 
industrial  system  Uniquely  in  the  Unitetl  States  the  farmer  re- 
gards his  EOil.  his  bouse,  and  lils  barns  as  a  business;,  from  which  he 
derives  a  cash  profit.  And  uniquely  in  the  United  States  there  is  a 
thing  called  a  'farm  market' — the  largest  single  market  in  the  land, 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  world.  In  all  other  western  countries 
the  men  of  the  soil  have  refused  to  accept  the  Industrial  civilization 
and  look  upon  the  money  economy  as  hostile.  But  in  the  United 
States  the  farmer  plays  a  dynamic  role  in  the  industrial  civilization 
as  bol.h  producer  and  consumer.  With  his  tractors,  gang  plows, 
pumps,  saws,  and  stationary  engines;  wit.h  his  automobiles,  re- 
frigerators, canned  shrimps,  and  silk  stockings,  the  fanner  has  con- 
tributed to  the  one  indispensable  factor  in  mass  production,  a 
domestic  volume  cf  sales.  He  feels  that  actually  in  this  country  he 
has  subsidized  Industiy;  whereas  the  tariff  duties  on  farm  prcducts 
protect  the  American  farmer  only  againist  foreign  dumping,  no 
major  farm  commodity  except  sugar  sold  higher  on  the  domestic 
tlian  on  the  world  market  before  1929;  he  has  paid  protected  prices 
for  his  farm  implements  and  fertilizers.  Even  today  the  fiu-mer  is 
not  heavily  subsidized;  in  terras  of  national  income,  total  farm 
subsidies  are  probiibly  not  more  than  a  third  as  big  as  those  of 
other  InduEtrializod  nations. 

"Thtis  in  the  United  States  when  we  sp(»k  of  an  Industrial  na- 
tion we  do  net  mean  merely  the  cities.  We  mean  the  men  in  dirty 
jeans  and  the  women  wrapping  men's  overcoats  around  them  in 
the  rain,  who  tinker  and  toil  through  long,  complicated  days  in  a 
Herculean  effort  to  make  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  elements. 
We  think  of  young  men  and  girls  in  higji  school,  and  of  knotty 
agricultural  reports  avidly  studied  in  the  evening.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  way  to  think  about  the  land.  But  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  stability  of  the  economic  system  rests  ultimately  ujxin  the 
farm. 

"Now.  the  American  farmer  has  fallen  on  bad  times  The  farm 
population  has  fallen  from  more  than  33  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  1910  to  less  than  25  percent  today  The  farmer's  share 
in  the  national  Income  has  declined  everi  more  rapidly  than  his 
shnre  in  the  population— from  23  percent  In  1910  to  22  percent  in 
1920.  to  a  mere  15  perrent  today.  His  purchasing  power  relative  to 
the  city  dweller's  therefore  has  shrunk  drastically  •  •  •  Since 
1930  about  27  percent  of  all  farms  have  been  subject  to  foreclubure 
and  forced  sale.     •     •     • 

"The  depression  has  not  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  farmer's 
plight  but  it  has  greatly  intensified  It.  •  •  •  Only  twice  dur- 
ing the  last  8  years  has  the  farmer  received  more  than  the  $1 
per  bushel  (for  wheat)  traditionally  claimed  to  be  the  break-even 
point.  Yet  unsalable  surpluses  have  pikd  up  over  the  farmer's 
head.     •     •     • 

"Tlius  the  achievement  of  the  fanner  is  precisely  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  indtistriallst:  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  more 
with  less.  Wliereas  in  1787,  when  the  Constitution  was  framed, 
the  surplus  foud  producrd  by  19  farm  people  went  to  feed  1 
city  person,  today  19  people  on  farnxs  produce  enough  food  lor  56 
ncnlurm  people  in  the  United  Slates,  plus  10  people  abroad. 
Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  achieved  Ijefore  It  is  an  achieve- 
ment that  enabled  the  United  States  to  obtain  and  service  the 
htipe  drafts  of  foreign  capital  necessary  for  the  rapid  building  of 
railroads  aixl  industries  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Indeed  It  is  char  that  the  farmer  historically  has  sub- 
sidized the  manufacturer  and  the  railroad  builder,  quite  aside 
from  any  acld.tloiial  subsidy  in  the  tanH.  But  the  farmer's 
achieverrient,  since  it  formed  a  part  of  the  industrial  system,  has 
generated  the  typical  Industrial  problems.  The  farmer  has  too 
much  of  everything:  too  much  capacity,  too  much  product,  too 
inuch  labor.  Like  the  industrialist,  he  appears  to  have  done  his 
Job  too  well.     •      •      • 

■■However  much  the  American  farmer  changes  under  the  impact 
cf  the  forces  of  mcdern  society,  the  never-changing  soil  continues 
to  hold  him  in  Its  grip.  The  machine  and  the  radio,  the  automo- 
bile, and  the  scientific  farming  have  not  dethroned  and  will  not 
dethrone  the  seasons,  which  in  their  measured  rhythm  rule  the 
farmers  life.  Good  years  or  bad,  droueht  or  flood,  the  farmer  tills 
his  lai.d.  Under  the  burning  mld.summer  sun  of  Kan:-as.  in  the 
vineyards  of  California,  behind  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  Uie  stony  glad  s  of  Maine  the  harvest  is  brought  In.  and  though 
combUie  and  tracloi  have  replaced  the  horse-drawn  wagons  of  our 
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fr-rf  "..rni.  harrprt  ttm^  !«  uttT!  a  ttm«  rf  fu'fl!!ment  and  thanks-  ' 
fiTir.i?  TT;*  American  farmer  pmudly  rinlms  his  rlght«  a"*  an  eqv.al 
citizen  in  a  frrc  socleiy;  hp  can  point  out  vmh  equal  pride  that  i 
h0  never  l»»t  hia  rrxjts  In  thp  »oll  Servant  of  the  sell,  free  mem- 
ber of  a  money  economy:  In  this  antithesis,  pn  jrnant  v/lth  conflicts 
•nd  Ttctortea.  lie  the  achlevcmcnta,  the  prablems.  and  the  promise 
of  the  American  faimcr  " 

There  yuu  have  the  farm  problem  ns  viewed  by  a  magazine  of 
business  No  truer  picture  nf  American  a^^rlculture  was  ever 
drawn.  It  is  encouraijlnR  indeed  that  a  (?reat  maeazlne  of  btisl- 
xnfs  recognizee  the  fact  that  farmin«r  is  a  >^reat  Industry,  not  Just 
a  nif)de  of  life.  Aa  it  bo  well  points  out,  agriculture's  efficiency 
has  kept  pace,  step  by  step,  with  the  great  Increase  In  IndustrlaJ 
efBr.enry  j 

In  this  country  we  have  only  3  percent  of  the  world's  farm 
popiiUtlon.  and  4  or  5  percent  of  the  world's  Kood  farm  land.  yet. 
u»  Fortune  maRa/lne  says,  "this  relative  handful  of  people  work- 
ing a  relatively  small  island  of  land,  have  made  the  United  States 
the  preatest  agricultural  Nation.  It  leads  the  entire  world  In 
thrcf  staples  corn  (5:2  percent),  cotton  i42  percent  i.  and  dairy 
pri  ducts  In  »onie  of  the  other  major  staples,  such  as  meat, 
whrat,  sugar,  and  tobacco  the  Unlt»^  States  ranks  either  second 
cr  third  And  these  major  products  tell  only  part  of  the  story; 
the  parganluan  production  of  foodstuffs  In  the  United  States  Is 
unparalleled  on  earth  " 

Acriculture    Ix.    in    fact,    part    and    parcel    of    the    United    States    | 
lndi:!«trial  system:   and.  more  important,   the  farm  economy  must 
be  maintained  m  flrunc:al  health  If  our  indus'rial  economy  Is  to 
he   sup(>ortrd.  for.   as   FH^riune  says,   the   largest   single  market   In 
the  land  Is  the  faim  market 

It  Is  clearly  shown  that  the  tariff  sy?<tem  offers  very  little  pro*ec- 
tlon  to  the  farm  commodity  price  structure,  while  it  protects  the 
Industrialist  and  forces  farmers  to  pay  protected  prices  for  his 
supplies  and  equipment  These  facts  show  that  th^  farmer's  de- 
mand of  a  tariff  equivalent  Ls  a  Just  one,  one  that  In  all  fairness 
should  be  granted  by  this  Nation  to  the  people  who  so  efficiently 
and  so  abundantly  supply  the  materials  wherewith  the  entire  popu- 
lation 18  fed  and  clothed 
.^  The  tariff  amounts  simply  to  a  sales  tax  on  every  Individual  who 
buys  manufactured  goods.  We  pay  It  without  thinking,  and  for 
generations  most  p«x)ple  have  paid  It  unt;rudt;lngly  In  the  belief 
tt^at  It  was  protect  Inif  the  American  standard  of  living.  Now  It 
»pp«'ars  that  It  has  been  one  of  the  n.sln  factors  In  putting  a,:;rl- 
culture  out  of  balance  with  the  rest  of  the  cotintry.  Food  prices 
are  now  26  percent  lower  th.an  they  were  In  1929.  If  foxl  were  as 
hjgh,  relatively,  as  nonfo<.xl  Items  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  be  payini?  ab->ut  $2,000  000  000  more  for  their 
pustipnance  than  they  are  paying  now  Who  can  say  that  the 
fanners'  demand  for  a  tarlfl  equivalent  is  not  just? 

The  industrl.illzatlcn  of  this  cr.untry.  together  with  the  gro\^-th 
of  the  largi'  cities,  has  widened  the  spread  bctwt^n  what  the  farmer 
receives  and  what  the  consumer  pays  In  1913.  when  aRrlculiure 
was  in  fair  balance  with  other  segments  of  our  national  economy, 
the  farm  value  of  58  typical  fcod  products  was  53  percent  of  the 
retail  value  In  other  wcrds.  the  farmer  received  53  cents  out  of 
the  corvsumer's  food  dollar  In  19',^,  It  wiis  47  percent;  and  in 
1919  It  was  only  40  5  percent  There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
condition,  Waces  and  other  cost^  have  tended  to  bcccme  static  In 
the  cities;  they  don't  fluctuate  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  farm 
prices,  and  therefore  when  all  people?  who  handle  the  food  after 
It  leaves  the  farm  have  taken  their  tell,  there  Is  little  left  for  the 
farmer.  Another  great  factor,  and  perhaps  the  most  tmponant  one. 
Is  that  whenever  additional  .services  are  rendered  to  consumers  m 
the  process  of  distribution,  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  the  added 
cost  out  of  the  price  the  farmer  r^opives  There  have  been  tre- 
mendous increases  in  services  rendered  to  consumers  In  the  past 
20  y^ars  l)ecause  the  pet»ple  demanded  them;  and  because  the 
farmer  was  the  most  helpless  of  all  the  group  who  prrduced.  proc- 
e«sed  transported,  and  handled  the  product,  much  of  the  cost 
of  the  added  .services  has  been  tak'^n  out   of  Ms  share 

There  are  those  who  say,  vmklndJy.  that  If  the  farmer  were 
smart  enou»;h.  he  would  see  to  it  that  he  gets  his  proper  share. 
It  13  not  so  simple  as  that.  It  Is  utterly  impossible  for  nearly 
82.000.000  farm  people  who  produce  undt-r  an  Infinite  variety  of 
conditions,  to  work  together  on  such  a  fundamental  problem.  If 
the  total  fcxKl  production  of  this  coxmtry  were  under  the  control 
of  half  a  di>7en  huge  coriwratlons.  doubtless  those  corpxDratlons 
wou'd  be  able  to  exact  from  consumers  prices  high  encfugh  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  production  But  farmers  cannot  op)erate  in  that 
way  They  believe  in  ubund.ince.  and  they  have  practiced  the 
philo.<iv>phy  of  abundance  Iroin  the  beginning  in  strong  contrast 
to  Industry  and  labor,  who  adhere  to  the  principle  of  producing 
only  at  a  price  The  farmer  thus  finds  himself  in  an  impossible 
position.  He  pnxluces  under  th*»  principles  of  a  free  and  competi- 
tive economy,  but  he  mu^t  buy  supplies  and  equipment  that 
are  produced  under  the  princ.ples  of  n  protected  dcme«tic  eomomy. 

And  so  arls?s  the  fanner's  logical  and  just  demand  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  created  a  pmtective  economv  for  other  groups, 
create  for  hlna  some  tariff-equivalent  device  which  will  raise  him 
to  an  economic  level  wh*ch  v  :ll  permit  him  to  trade  on  fair  terms 
with  other  groups.  As  I  see  It,  such  a  plan  Is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance to  Industry  and  labor  than  It  is  to  farmers,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  unless  the  farmer  Is  restored  to  a  falr-exchance  posltio.i 
miih  other  groups,  which  is  parity,  there  will  be  no  hope  of  this 
country  achieving  permanent  pro-iperity.  which  can  only  me  in 
abundant  productloa  and  uae  uf  goixLi  and  services  by  all  oX  our 


population  groups  And  the  farm  marke*  con«i!tutcs  the  ba-e  of 
the  pyramid  of  prosperity.  That  market  must  be  strong  and 
v;i?orou8.  otherwl.se  the  entire  superstructure  will  b?  endangered 

You  have  heard  much  in  recent  weeks  about  Con^rress  reduc'ng 
the  farm  appropriation.  As  all  of  you  know,  the  present  adminis- 
tration gave  us  a  farm  program  in  answer  to  our  plea  for  a  tariff 
equivalent.  That  program  is  all  right.  It  is  capable  of  doing  the 
Job  of  conserving  the  sell,  stabilizing  prices,  guaranteeing  abundant 
supplies  to  consumers  at  fair  prices,  getting  our  surpluses  out  of 
the  country,  restoring  agriculture  to  parity.  But  the  Congress  has 
never,  so  far.  appropriated  enough  money  to  make  that  mechanl3m 
fully  effective.  I  have  a  Grm  conviction  that  If  that  had  been  done, 
our  Federal  Government  would  not  now  be  confronted  with  the 
fiscal  difficulties  that  beset  It  at  the  moment. 

I  flrnaly  believe  that  if  we  had  had  our  present  farm  proRTam  In 
action,  powered  by  enough  money  to  make  It  fully  effective  In  1938 
and  1939.  the  increased  farm  buying  power  would  have  given  a 
.stimulus  to  business  that  would  have  required  the  return  of  mll- 
llcns  of  v.orkers  to  productive  Jobs  In  order  to  supply  the  demand 
for  goods:  and  the  national  income  now  would  be  so  large  that  the 
Federal  Bud?et  would  be  in  approximate  balance. 

Why  should  any  con.sumer  expect  to  buy  his  food  at  a  26-percent 
discount,  a  discount  which  must  be  borne  by  the  farmer?  I  believe 
people  are  naturally  fair  in  their  Judgments,  once  they  have  the 
facts.  Surely  the  foll'-s  who  produce  the  trainloads  of  food  that 
come  into  this  great  city  every  night  are  as  much  entitled  to  an 
American  standard  of  living  as  are  the  people  who  consume  that 
food. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  we  have  a  farm  program  designed  to 
eliminate  the  disparity  under  which  agriculture  is  struggling.  Re- 
sults of  that  program,  considering  the  limited  amount  of  mom  y 
available  to  make  it  effective,  have  been  good.  A  wiso  Congress 
would  be  considering  not  how  to  cut  down  on  the  farm  appropria- 
tion but  how  to  increase  it  to  make  it  fully  effective  Speaking  for 
the  vast  majority  of  farm  people,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration Is  demanding  that  Congress  do  this.  It  is  my  appeal  to  the 
city  man  as  well  as  to  the  farmer  to  Join  with  us  in  insisting  that 
Congress  make  an  adequate  appropriation  for  this  purpot>e  which 
is  of  such  tremendous  c<;ns<quence  to  both  city  and  country  and  to 
our  entire  national  economy.  Sooner  or  later  the  people  of  this 
country  are  going  to  learn  that  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  na- 
tional prot-perlty  can  be  restored  World  history  should  teach  tis 
that  the  nations  wh:ch  have  permitted  their  agriculture  to  be  un- 
dermined  have  ended   In   disaster. 

Our  own  Nation,  richest  and  most  powerful  in  the  wor'd.  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  us  agriculture,  because,  as  Fortune  magazine  points 
out,  the  stability  of  our  tMitire  economic  system  ultimately  rests 
upon  the  farm.  In  view  of  the  chaotic  international  situation  that 
exist.s  abroad,  it  Is  Imperative  that  our  own  Nation  put  its  domestic 
affairs  in  order  without  delay.  The  key  to  the  domestic  situation 
is.  beyond  doubt,  the  Nation's  agr'culture.  and  if  Congress  in  this 
extremity,  fails  to  redeem  its  pledge  of  parity  for  the  farmer.  It 
must  take  the  re.-ponsibility  for  the  weakening  of  the  entire  national 
economic  structure  which  Is  certain  to  follow. 


The  IIerita*;e  of  a  Free  People 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  THEODORE  F.  GREEN 

OF  KHDDE  ISL.AND 

IN  THK  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.    Frbruary    13.     (legislative    day    of    Wednesday. 

February  r>,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    PAUL    V.    McNUTT 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Presidont.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt  en  February  5  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I    PERsrcmoN  or  tits  .tews 

Mr  President  and  members  of  Bnal  Brith.  It  is  with  mingled 
pride  and  humility  that  I  stand  here  this  evening.  Pride  that  we 
live  in  a  land  where  a  Christian  Is  tree  to  extend  the  hand  of 
fncnd~-hip  and  a  Jfw  feels  free  to  graps  it.  hi«n:llty  in  recognizing 
the  Inability  of  so  much  of  the  world  to  maintain  a  society  in  whicn 
such  things  com?  to  pass  as  an  accepted  incident  of  its  civilization. 

There  is.  in  the  dim  ea.-t.  a  city  to  which  we  may  this  evening 
point  with  pride:  a  city  to  which  for  centuries  thousands  of  pil- 
grims have  turned  for  spiritual  strength  and  inspiration.  In  that 
city  tonight  there  Is  no  longer  the  fear  and  bitterness  that  once 
prevailed  Men  of  m.any  tongues  and  many  faiths  pass  there  in 
the  streets.  But  eyes  no  longer  betray  the  dread  that  once  lurked 
m  thoir  8oul<  The  power  of  an  Ideal  has  once  a^^ain  prevailed  in 
Jerusalem.     The  Jew  lives  there  now  at  peace  with  his  neighbor — 
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Or.^k.  Syrian.  Armenian,  and  Arab  T!iere  Is  no  hatred  nor  distrust 
among  them  and  a  great  and  lofty  experiment  gives  every  promise 
of  successful  fruition. 

Dut  there  are  cities  In  unhappy  Europe  where  hatred  reigns 
BUpreme;  whcie  men  stoop  to  deeds  of  foulness  unequaled  by 
beasts:  where  man's  Inhumanity  to  man  Is  unsurpassed  by  fiends. 

The  Jev.rh  people  are  oppressed  today  as  they  1  ave  been  oppressed 
throUfThout  the  centuries.  Long  have  they  borne  the  badge  of 
eiiffenng.  But  never  once  has  suffcrlne  stifled  idealism.  Israel  is 
a  dreamer.  The  greatest  of  their  people  are  .'ccrs  and  the  best 
believe  in  their  vision.  Jacob  lay  down  at  night  with  a  stone  for 
a  pillow.  "And  he  dreamed;  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  from  the 
earth,  and  the  top  of  It  reached  heaven;  and  behold  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it."  When  Jacob  awoke  the 
stcne  under  his  head  was  less  real  than  that  ladder. 

Nor  has  suffering  banished  hope  from  the  heart.  Never  once 
throughout  your  bitter  history  have  you  bowed  your  heads  In 
de?pair.  Yours  has  been  a  race  of  deathless  hope,  hope  burning 
br.shtly  throughout  timeless  wanderings  in  many  lands.  Across 
the  centuries  from  an  unnamed  and  homeless  Jew  standlr.g  by  the 
waters  of  ancient  Babylon  comes  that  ceaselees  cry  of  ecstatic  hope 
that  still  rings  throughout  the  world.  "Comfort  ye.  comfort  ye  my 
people."  And  that  cry  tonight  rings  in  the  ears  of  Jew  and  Gentile, 
of  Protestant  and  Catholic — in  Warsaw,  In  Berlin — wherever  fear 
holds  sway  and  Injustice  reigns. 

From  America  today  Is  the  voice  of  Israel's  nameless  prophet 
echoed.  At  every  stage  of  the  monstrous  tragedy  of  our  times 
the  voice  of  America  has  been  ral.«ed  in  stem  protest. 

As  the  cup  of  your  people's  suffering  has  overflowed,  the  voice 
of  the  American  people  has  cried  out  in  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment. There  wa.s  no  despair  in  that  cry  from  Babylon  and  there 
Is  none  in  the  answering  echo  here.  Nor  will  there  be  despair  In 
the  hearts  of  the  victims  of  tyranny  anywhere  so  long  as  one 
nation  keeps  alive  the  flame  of  hope  to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands. 

II.    THE   SmUGGLE    FOR   FREEDOM 

For  thousands  of  years  have  men  sought  the  light  of  reason. 
Repeatedly,  it  has  seemed,  have  they  almost  succeeded  In  con- 
structing a  scale  of  human  value.s  that  held  fair  promise  of  a 
world  of  decency  and  sanity.  Stiddenly,  then,  as  though  some  evil 
power  possessed  them,  would  the  fires  of  hatred  consume  men's 
souls  and  savage  furies  be  unleashed  upon  some  hapless  victim. 
At  such  times,  the  fragile  flame  of  civUlzaticn  fails.  Darkness 
de.-cends  upon  the  earth  and  men  return  to  the  ways  of  tinreason- 
Ing  passion.  Freedom,  then,  is  gone.  Men  are  put  in  chains  and 
whole  peoples  live  In  a  bondage  as  cruel  as  that  suffered  by  the 
sons  of  Israel  In  ancient  Egypt.  Again  and  again  as  these  cycles 
unfold  are  the  tragedies  of  history  repeated  and  the  gains  of  cen- 
turies of  struggle  poised  delicately  in  the  balance. 

Amidst  the  agony  of  what  once  more  is  a  war-torn  world,  let  me 
read  the  words  of  a  great  prophet  of  democracy.  "In  Europe."  he 
said,  "it  Is  a.ssumed  by  the  stronger  countries  that  the  full  de- 
velopment of  one  people  necessarily  Involved  Its  drmlnation  over 
another,  and  that  only  by  such  domination  could  civilization  ad- 
vance. Strong  nationalities,  assuming  their  own  superiority  came 
to  believe  that  they  posses.«;ed  the  divine  right  to  subject  other 
peoples  to  their  sway:  and  the  belief  in  the  exi.stence  of  such  a 
right  ripened  into  a  conviction  that  there  was  a  duty  to  exercise 
It.  The  Russianizing  of  Finland,  the  Prussianizing  of  Poland 
•  •  •  the  Magyarizlng  of  Croatia,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
In  Russia  and  Rumania,  arc  the  fruits  of  this  arrogant  claim  of 
Euperiority;  and  that  claim  Is  also  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
pre.=ent  war." 

These  are  the  word.s  of  a  noble  apostle  of  the  rights  of  man. 
They  are  the  words  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  uttered  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  How  pertinent  they  are  today  as  a  portrayal  of  the 
Intolerance  and  arrogance  from  which  gushes  the  bloodshed  now 
be.smearinfT  Europe.  How  pertinent  are  they  to  the  succession  of 
similar  tragedies  running  backward  to  the  dawn  of  history. 

It  was  in  such  an  era  that  our  own  Nation  was  conceived  as  an 
asylum  for  those  who  loved  freedom  more  than  anything  in  life; 
who  preferred  death  to  lives  of  political  and  spiritual  bondage. 
These  were  men  devoted  to  a  faith,  the  essence  of  which  is  the 
Inviolability  of  the  individual,  his  Inherent  worth  and  dignity. 
Men  determined  to  establish  a  government,  pledged  to  defend 
those  rights  which  distinguish  men  from  brute.s.  the  right  of  con- 
science, of  free  expression,  and  of  participation  in  the  process  of 
government. 

These  were  the  things  for  which  my  ancestors  and  your  an- 
cestors struggled  valiantly;  the  principles  which  they  wrote  into 
the  law  of  the  land.  These  were  the  issues  for  which  Washington 
led  his  ragged  and  shoeless  patriots  through  the  merciless  winter 
at  Valley  Forge.  These  were  principles  which  Jefferson  reiterated 
again  and  atiain  in  the  matchle.ss  philosophy  of  his  pen;  the  rights 
which  Jackson  so  nobly  defended:  which  Lincoln,  caricatured  and 
reviled,  gave  his  life  to  perpetuate.  Throuzhout  the  history  of 
this  Nation  runs  the  scarlet  thread  of  sacrifice  for  the  eternal 
Ideals  of  truth.  Justice,  and  humanity. 

III.    THE    \VA.SniNCTON    CCrjtESPCNOENTE 

Th°  plight  of  fo  manv  peoples  today  serves  as  a  fearful  reminder 
of  the  Ecnesis  of  our  America  and  its  destiny  in  a  troubled  world. 
We  are  trcught  closer  to  the  fathers  of  our  country  and  the  ideals 
which  inspired  them. 

These  who  laid  the  foundations  cf  this  Nation  WTOught  well. 
H.'.vc  you  ever  crcnmined  the  reverse  side  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  which  now  appears  on  the  back  cf  every  one-dollar 
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bill?  In  the  center  of  the  sr.-\l  Is  a  pyramid  with  the  capstone 
removed.     This  is  said  to  be  emblematic  of  the  unfinished  Rentibllc. 

In  the  zenith  above  the  pyramid  is  the  all-seeing  eye.  set  In  a 
trL.ngle  and  surrounded  by  light.  Over  the  eye  are  the  Latin  words 
"Annuit  Coeptls" — "Heaven  approves  ovir  undertaking" — and  at  the 
b.Ts,^  cf  the  pyramid  are  the  prophetic  words  "Novtis  Ordo  Seclo- 
rum" — "A  new  order  of  aces  "  The  pyramid  and  the  gleaniini;  eye 
are  old.  old  symbols,  extending  far  back  Into  those  ancient  days 
when  the  child  Moses  sat  at  the  feet  of  his  Egyptian  teachers  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  triangle,  symbol  of  Pythagoras  and 
Euclid,  rests  in  the  very  heart  of  King  Solomoi'.'s  Temple,  and  the 
blazing  light— "God  said.  'Let  there  be  light,'  and  there  was  light." 

Yes;  the  founding  fathers  built  securely  on  the  solid  fotmdatlon 
of  historic  wisdom  the  democracy  which  the  heavens  approved — 
the  democracy  which  was  to  usher  In  a  new  order  of  ages. 

And  let  us  remember  how  thoroughly  were  they  fired  by  an 
Idealism  of  which  the  world  today  stands  in  stich  great  need — an 
idealism  which  stirred  strong  men  and  drove  them  on  to  heroic 
achievements  against  overwhelming  odds. 

Among  the  little-known  papers  of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Washington  by  the  Hebrew 
Concregation  of  Newport.  R.  I.  It  was  sent  on  Aujtust  17.  1790 — a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  moving  letter 
and  It  brought  forth  from  Wa.shington  a  beaut ilul  and  moving 
reply.  The.se  letters  deal  with  tilings  which  Americans  have  for 
150  years  regarded  as  indisputable  first  principles.  They  deal  with 
matters  that  were  vital  to  mankind  in  that  century  and  with 
matters  that  arc  equally  vital  today.  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  these  letters  to  yoti  because  I  am  sure  they  will  impress 
you  as  much  as  they  have  stirred  me: 

To  the  President  of  The  United  States  of  America. 

Sin:  Permit  the  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham  to  approach  yoti 
with  the  most  cordial  affection  and  esteem  for  your  person  and 
merits,  and  to  Join  with  our  fellow  citizens  In  welcoming  you  to 
Newport. 

With  pleasure  we  reflect  on  those  days — those  days  of  difficulty 
and  danger — when  the  God  of  Israel,  who  delivered  David  from 
the  peril  of  the  sword,  shielded  your  head  in  the  day  of  battle; 
and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  the  same  spirit  who  rested  In  the  bo.som 
of  the  greatly  beloved  Daniel,  enabling  him  to  jjreside  over  the 
Piovinces  of  (he  Babylonish  Empire,  rests,  and  ever  will  rest,  upon 
you.  enabling  you  to  discharge  the  arduous  duties  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate in  these  States. 

Deprived  as  we  heretofore  have  been  of  the  Invaluable  rights  of 
free  citizens,  we  now.  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Al- 
might  Dlspen.ser  of  all  events,  behold  a  Government  erected  by 
the  majesty  of  the  people,  a  Government  which  gives  to  bigotry 
no  sanction,  to  persecution  no  assistance;  but  generously  affording 
to  all  liberty  of  ccn  cience  and  immunities  of  citizenship,  d  nming 
ever^'cne.  of  whatever  nation,  tonnue,  or  language,  equal  parts  of 
the  great  Government  machine.  This  so  ample  and  extensive  and 
public  virtue,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  to  be  the  work  of  the 
great  God  who  ruleth  in  the  armies  of  heaven  aiid  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  doing  whatever  seemeth  Him  good. 

For  all  these  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  we 
enjoy  under  an  equal  benign  administration,  we  desire  to  send  up 
our  thanks  to  the  ancient  of  days,  the  great  preserver  of  man.  be- 
srechlnp;  Him  that  the  angel  who  conducted  our  forefathers  through 
the  wilderness  into  the  promi.sed  land,  may  graciously  conduct  you 
through  all  the  difficulties  and  dampers  of  this  mortal  life,  and  when, 
like  Joshua,  full  of  days  and  full  of  honor,  you  are  gathered  to 
your  fathers  may  you  be  admitted  into  the  heavenly  paradise  to 
p.irtake  of  the  water  of  life  and  the  tree  of  immortality. 

Done  and  signed  by  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  congregation  In 
Newport.  R.  I..  August  17,  1790. 

Moses  Sei::as,  Warden. 

The  President's  respon.se  to  these  greetings  is  equally  impressive: 
To  the  Hebrew  Congregation  in  Newport,  R.  I. 

Gentlemen:  While  I  receive,  with  much  satisfaction,  your  ad- 
dress replete  with  expressions  of  affection  and  esteem.  I  rejoice  In 
the  opportunity  of  assuring  you  that  I  shall  always  retain  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  cordial  welcome  I  experienced  in  my  visit  to 
Newport  from  all  classes  of  citizens. 

Tlic  reflection  on  the  days  of  difficulty  and  danger  which  are  past 
Is  rendered  the  more  sweet  from  a  consciousncES  that  Ihcy  are 
succeeded  by  days  of  uncommon  prosperity  and  security. 

If  we  have  wisdom  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  with 
which  we  are  now  favored,  we  cannot  fail,  under  the  Just  admin- 
istration of  a  good  government,  to  become  a  great  and  happf 
people. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  a  right  to  ap- 
plaud themselves  for  having  given  to  mankind  examples  cf  an 
enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  a  policy  worthy  of  Imitation.  All 
possess  alike  liberty  of  conscience  and  immunities  of  citizenship. 
It  is  now  no  more  that  toleration  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  was  by 
the  Indulgence  of  one  class  of  people  that  another  enjoy  the  exer- 
cise of  their  inherent  natural  rights.  For  happily  the  Government 
cf  the  United  States,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  perse- 
cution no  assistance,  requires  only  that  they  who  live  under  if;  pro- 
tection should  demean  themst^lves  as  good  citizens  in  giving  it  on 
all  occasions  their  effectual  support. 

It  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  frankness  cf  my  character  not 
to  avow  that  I  am  pleaded  with  your  favorable  cplnicn  of  my 
administration,  and  fervent  wishes  for  my  felicity.  May  the  chil- 
dren of  the  stock  of  Abraham  who  dwell  in  this  land  continue  to 
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meril  and  fnjoy  th*-  (food  will  of  the  Cher  inh.ihltants.  while  pvery- 
onr  fih*Jl  su  in  aaXety  under  his  own  vine  and  n^  tree,  and  taere  i 
»h»ll  be  ni.ne  to  niake  him  alraid  May  the  Kaihor  of  all  mercies 
•catter  light  and  not  darkness  in  our  pRth*.  and  make  ua  aU  In  our 
Tocatlona  tuerul  here,  and  in  U.»  own  due  time  and  way  everlast- 
ingly      "PPy  CiEORGX   WaSHINCTON. 

rv  NTm  nm  srmrrCAL  iNSPimATioN 

How  »trti"ire!y  5woet  nrid  pearefu!  do  thr-e  words  fall  In  the  JanRle 
and  din  of  the  chao-j  about  us.  They  were  the  words  of  men  who 
had  repudiated  the  blpotry  and  IntclerRnce  cf  the  OkI  World;  who 
be'leved  above  al!  rl.s*-  in  the  ultimate  triumph  cf  rea«=<  n  For 
more  than  a  centurv  and  a  hn!f  thf<  Nation  has  remained  true  to 
the  iettrhln>;«t  r  f  iff^'founrter^  and  ha.s  faltered  not  onct-  In  holding 
cut  tu  a  bewildered  world  a  living  exan-.ple  of  the  pc)wer  of  political 
llbera!l.<m  True  to  that  nwgniftcent  tradition.  America  will  not 
fall  in  this  present  crisis. 

3trenj?th  we  mim  have  to  hold  fa^t  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
and  the  ideals  of  our  origin  Confidence  we  murt  have  to  maintain 
clearly  before  our  vision  the  mural  values  which  are  the  very  fiber 
of  our  national  ch.iracier. 

Spiritual  guidance  we  mu«t  seek  from  the  prophets  of  all  tne 
pet'ples  whose  cultures  have  bt>cn  blended  Into  the  matchless 
synthesis  of  American  civilization. 

Throughout  cur  heritage  there  ha.s  been  always  the  liberal  con- 
tribution cf  the  ml»;hty  prophets  of  IsrHt-l.  Upon  them  wc  have 
drawn  fre«-ly  and  wUl  dra*-  more  generou.s!y  still.  From  Amos,  the 
prophet  of  Justice.  Frf-m  Hosea.  the  prophet  of  mercy.  And  from 
iMilah  slnginK  of  glorl..u«  and  heavenly  majesty  as  the  destiny 
of  thr'*e  who  live  upri«?htly  with  the  love  of  humanity  In  tneir 
hearuv  From  the  wisdom  of  all  these,  epitomized  In  the  matchless 
poeuy  cf  Mlcah: 

"What  doth  J^hovnh  require  cf  thee  „»,»»,„ 

Save  to  do  Justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
Ood." 

V     THE    HCR!TACE    OF    A    raKT    PturLE 

I^-t  us  in  Anu-rlra.  what.vor  cur  race,  creed,  or  faith,  dwell  to- 
rether  in  jience  and  maintain  alwajs  the  lib«riy  of  thought,  action, 
and  worship  whirh  ha-  m.ide  m  a  >;reat  pe*  pie.  Let  us  strenrhen 
our  defenses  m  b«-half  ot  tolerance  and  freedom;  protect  and  safe- 
guard ttoe  covenant  of  democracy  that  ha^  bectme  the  birihn^nt 
of  every  American.  One  land  there  must  be  where  freedom  prt  vans; 
on«  KOTernment  which  gives  to  bigotr,  no  sanction;  to  port*-cutiun 
no  uslstance  One  nation  In  all  this  disirnuk^hi  and  bitter  world 
where  "everyone  shall  sit  in  safety  •  •  '  and  there  shall  oe 
none  to  make  him  alraid.  '     The  heritage  of  a  free  people. 


Kcjjulation  of  Tran.*jportation 

EXTENSION  UF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

(►K    LOL  ISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.     February     13     ile(7islati7'^     day     of     Wednecday 

February  D.  1940 


LrnONS   REGARDING    WHEELER-LEA    BILL 


I  Kansas  Farmers'  Union  State  meeting.  October  24-27,  19331 
We  crndemn  the  determination  of  cur  railroads  to  mcnopcllzo 
cur  transportation  fac;l:ties  and  their  effrrts  to  drive  trucks  and 
busses  from  our  hieh-*ays  throueh  the  Imposition  of  h.gher  llcenst  a 
and  restrictions  and  the  unpositlon  of  a  dual  control  cl  contract 
carriers  by  State  and  Federal  Governments.  Imposing  prohibitive 
regulations  by  the  ICC.  ,  ...  w 

Our  present-day  needs  require  the  unimpaired  vise  cf  our  high- 
ways by  trucks  as  n  farmers'  convenience  and  the  retention  of  ctir 
present  water-travel  systems  by  barge  and  steamboats  as  a  means 
cf  rate-adjustment  bas-s  In  the  determination  cf  through  rates  on 
pram  and  heavy -torinage  farm  products  to  staboard  and  expert 
markets. 

1  National  Ccopcrntlve  Elevator  AN»oclatlon  (Town,  Kan?as.  Nebraska, 

Oklahoma)  ] 

Whereas  the  now  of  commerce  between  producing  and  consuming 
areas  cf  all  prcduc*?  Is  essential  to  economic  public  interest;   and 

Whereas  transportation  costs  are  a  vital  factor  In  the  commercial 
exchange  cf  products :  Therefore  be  it 

ncsolicd.  That  the  National  Cccperatlve  Elevator  Association 
representing  the  States  cf  Iowa.  Nebraska.  Kinsa.s.  and  Oblrhoma  In 
convention  a?^.'-embUd.  respectfully  request  that  the  Cor.grtss  of  the 
United  S'atcs  preserve  for  the  Midwest  agricultural  area  com- 
petitive low-co>^t  systems  of  transportation  and  to  that  end  tirgo 
th;»t  in'.and-wnterway;  transportation  be  not  placed  under  any 
governmental  ratc-rcguIatory  body. 

(Aimual  meeting  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of 
Iowa.  January  25.  19401 
We  believe  that  each  form  of  transportation  should  stand  on 
its  own  merit  and  th.if  the  rules,  rates,  and  regulations  for  the 
various  types  of  transportation  should  not  bo  m;.de  arbitrarily  Unl- 
f(Tm.  The  comp.tilive  fe.itures  of  the  diSt-rtnt  f  )rins  of  tran's- 
pcrtatlon  should  be  prcservid  rather  than  destroyed  Rules  and 
regulations  that  ar--  not  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and 
the  protection  of  property  bhould  be  greatly  modified  or  eliminated. 

In  each  House  Congress  has  passed  a  transportation  bill,  both 
cf  which  arc  now  pending  before  a  conference  committee  of  the 
two  Houses.  Because  of  the  widespread  Interest  of  citizens  In 
this  lef;lsIatlon  and  Its  Nation-wide  effect.s.  wc  urge  that  a  period 
Of  30  days  or  more  be  permitted  fcr  the  interested  public  to  study 
the  bill  when  reported  by  the  conference  ccmmlitce  before  its 
final  consideration  and  enactment  by  Congress. 

We  are  opposed  to  those  provisions  of  the  national  legislation 
now  pending  before  Ccnj^ress.  which  place  the  control  of  rates  on 
wntcr-borne  commerce  under  the  control  of  a  governmental  rate 
regulatory  body 

[Iowa    Farm    Bureau    Federation,    January    10,    19401 

IX.  Transnortaiion:  Wt»  believe  there  Is  a  roal  need  for  the 
continued  existence  cf  each  of  the  several  major  types  of  trans- 
pK>rtaticn.  Each  can.  we  believe,  competitively  nnder  certain  types 
of  transportation   services  belter  than   any  of   the   others. 

Under  no  circum.'itances  should  the  wheels  of  prcgre.ss  be  stopped 
by  attempts  to  unduly  restrict  the  competition  through  over-regula- 
tion  of   any  particular   mode   of    transportation. 


Mr.  OV'ERTON,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ur.animous  consent 
to  have  pnntrd  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts  from 
recent  re5o!utions  pa.-ssed  by  vflrioiis  agricultural  and  other 
groups.  State  and  National,  who  are  concerned  about  the 
Wheeler-Lea  transportation-regulation  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
pr.ntod  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ITwenty-arst    annual    meeting.    Kansas    Farm    Bureau,    November 
8  10.   1939    Manh.itian,  Kans  1 

We  are  rpoosed  to  any  leg..slatlon  State  or  National,  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  Increase  transportation  costs  either  directly  or 
indirectly  We  believe  the  be^t  interests  of  aprlculture  will  be 
ficTved  by  a  continuation  of  priva'e  ownership  and  operation  of  oiu- 

Webeileve  that  each  form  of  transportation  fhould  stand  on  Its 
pun  merit  and  thrxt  the  rtile^.  rates  and  regulatlor.s  for  the  various 
types  of  trar.sportatln  should  not  be  mi^de  arbi'rarlly  uniform. 
The  oorapetltne  fe.itu-es  cf  the  difforent  form-^  of  transportation 
should  be  preserved  rather  th.>.n  destroyed  Rules  and  regulations 
that  are  not  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the  protec- 
Uon  of  property  should  be  greaUy  modified  or  elimlii;itcd. 


[Missouri  Farm  Bureau   Federation,  November   13-15.   1939] 
Whereas  luw-coist  truusporUtion  is  essential  to  the  farmer,  and 
Whereas  the   economical   development   of   and   operation  on  the 
rivers  and  canals  alTords  the  farmers  of  th'e  mid-Continent  area  a 
primary  low-cost  metliCd  for  movement  of  bulk  commodities,  and 
Whereas  tlic  ratc-makiiig  for  transportation  charges  on  tlie  In- 
land waterways   is  based   on  costs   of   cpt ration   and  the   services 
are  comp«n:tlve:  Therefore  be  it 

Re.ioUfd  That  ilie  Mistiouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation  docs  re- 
spectfully request  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the 
inland-waterways  transportation  be  allowed  to  be  continued  on 
the  present  competitive  basis  and  that  no  legislation  be  enacted 
by  which  tins  form  of  transportation  will  be  allocated  to  or 
placed  under  any  Goveriuncnt  regulatory  Ixxiy. 


[Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  December  11-12.  19391 
We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  those  previsions  of  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  bills  now  pending  before  Congress  which  place  the  control  of 
rates  en  water-t>ornc  cc  mmerce  under  the  control  of  a  govern- 
mental rate-regulative  boc'y  because  we  believe  surh  a  provision  of 
law  will  be  used  to  deprive  the  Mississippi  and  MKsourl  Valley 
akirlcultural  Intero.-ts  of  a  competitive  low-cost  system  of  trans- 
portation so  vit.il  to  the  economic  recovery  of  business  and  agri- 
cultural interests  of  t^-e  mid-West  agricultural  SUtes. 


[Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers'  Association,  Dt^embor  8.  19?91 

There   Is   now   rending    in   the   United   States   Congress,   Senate 

Resolution    148     bill    S.    2009.    which    would    affect    very    material 

changes  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.     While  some  changes  In 

the  act  may  be  advic^bie,  this  association  Ls  opposed  to  this  bill. 
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which  contemplates  a  rewTltlng  of  the  entire  act.  We  unqtialifledly 
oppose  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  particularly  that  rorticn  of  the 
bill  which  would  place  all  water  carriers  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


(Minnesota  State  Federation  of  Labor.  September  13,  19391 
Whereas  In  the  seventy-sixth  session  of  Congress,  1939.  bills  were 
Introduced  Into  both  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  known  as  the  Wheeler  and  Lea 
bills,  which  proposed  many  changes  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  to  save  the  railroads,  and  prominent  among  the  changes  were 
proposals  to  put  the  Inland  water  carriers  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;   and 

Whereas  if  such  a  law  was  enacted  forcing  water  carriers  under 
the  I.  C.  C  Jurisdiction,  it  would  cause  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
tono  of  freight,  which  Is  now  carried  by  boat,  b;  divertins?  It  to 
the  all-rail  route  en  one  side  and  to  the  Canadian  water  route  on 
the  other,  thereby  causing  the  unnecessary  lo.^s  of  Jobs  to  hun-  ■ 
dreds  of  lonpshoremen  enBa<?ed  In  this  large  Industry,  and  who  are 

organized  under  the  A   F.  of  L. 

•  •••••• 

Rcsolied.  That  the  Minnesota  State  Federation  cf  Labor  hereby 
go  on  record  as  opposed  to  all  types  of  legislation  which  proixises 
to  put  Inland  water  transportation  under  the  I.  C.  C  ;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  officers  of  the  federation  stand  Instructed  to 
do  all  In  their  power  to  combat  similar  proposals  which  may  arise 
in  the  futiire. 

[Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  January  17.  1940] 
Congress  has  passed  a  transportation  bill,  which  Is  now  pending 
before  a  conference  committee  of  the  two  Houses  Because  of  the 
widespread  Interest  of  citizens  In  this  legislation  and  Its  Nation- 
wide effects,  wc  urge  that  a  reasonable  time  be  permitted  the  In- 
terested public  to  study  the  bill  when  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  before  lis  final  consideration  and  enactment  by  Con- 
grew. 

In  the  formulation  of  such  bill  we  urge  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  directed  to  give  more  attention  to  the  right- 
ful Interests  of  shippers  In  the  re.:ulatlon  of  transportation  sys- 
tems, to  Investigate  and  remove  any  unjust  discriminations  against 
regions  or  commcditics  within  any  particular  type  of  transporta- 
tion, and  we  especially  insist  that  no  provision  of  law  or  regula- 
ticn  permuted  thereunder,  restrict  any  natural  or  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  any  type  of  transportation  where  such  advantages  in 
rates  and  services  are  reflected  to  ilie  public. 

(Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  twentv-fifth  annual  convention. 

February  1.  19401 
Farmers  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  general  public  and  of 
agriculture  in  matters  of  transportation  can  best  he  sirved  through 
the  private  ownership  and  opcratioii  of  public  carriers;  such  con- 
trol, however,  places  upon  management  detinite  responsibilities  to 
modernize  facllltios.  improve  services,  and  effect  efficient  operation 
under  reasonable  supervision,  with  rates  that  are  equitable  as  be- 
tween areas  and  among  all  users.  Tliis  can  be  obtained  through 
fairly  administered  regulation  and  through  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  all  types  of  tran.'portatlon.  The  natural  advantages 
of  rail,  water,  motor,  and  air  In  th?  respective  fields  of  transporta- 
tion must  be  served. 


[At  a  meeting  of  citizens  called  by  Governor  Bailey,  of  Arkansas, 

November  2.  1939  j 

Whereas  the  omnibus  transportation  measure  (Wheeler-Lea  bill) 
Is  now  in  a  conference  committee  of  the  National  Congress;  and 
•  ••••»• 

Whereas  no  such  highly  technical  and  complicated  subject 
should  be  legislated  on  without  every  member  of  the  legislative 
body  having  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  proposals  and  their 
probable  effect  upon  his  constituents,  as  well  as  upon  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.     •      •      •      :  Therefore   be  it 

i?e5ofird.  Tliat  this  meeting  cf  representative  citizens,  repre- 
senting a  true  cross-section  of  sentiment  from  over  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  assembled  in  Little  Rock,  this  November  2.  1939.  upon 
invitation  of  his  excellency,  the  Honorable  Carl  E  Bailey.  Governor 
cf  Arkansas,  hereby  respcctlully  and  earnestly  urge  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  exert  their  every  influence 
and  effort  to  the  end  that  the  said  transportation  bill,  when  re- 
ported out  by  the  conference  committee,  shall  lie  on  the  table  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  60  days. 
[Louisiana  State-wide  conference.  Baton  Rouge.  La  .  October  6,  19391 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  Senate  bill  2009  and  the  House 
Lea  bill,  both  cf  which  were  passed  at  the  lai;t  session  of  Congress 
and  are  now  In  conference,  the  Great  Lakes  carriers  and  all  contract 
carriers  on  the  high  seas  in  coast-wide  trade  are  relieved  frcm  reg- 
ulation; and 

Whereas  only  the  common  and  contract  carriers  on  the  rivers, 
bays,  sounds,  and  canals  are  held  to  the  full  regulation  *  •  •: 
New.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  this  Loui.'^iana  Stcte-icide  conference  assembled  m 
Batcn  Rcugc.  La.,  on  th's  6th  day  of  October  1939.  That  the  eco- 
nomic wellare  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  requires  that   the   inland 


waterways  be  left  free  of  handicapping  regulations  and  controls 
In  order  that  competing  boat  lines  may  serve  valley  commerce,  port 
to  port,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  rail  lines,  to  best  advantage  and  at  the 
lowest  cost,  and  we  oppose  any  IcgL-^latlon  which  does  not  contain 
an  ironclad  mandate  to  the  r  gulating  body  which  will  Insure  to 
the  shipping  public  the  full  economics  of  low-cost  water  services. 

( Houma-Terrebonne  Chamber  of  Co:nmerce.  Julius  Dupont,  presi- 
dent, October  18.  19391 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  Senate  bill  2000  and  the  House 
Lea  bill,  both  of  which  were  passed  at  the  last  ses,slon  of  Congress 
and  are  now  in  conference,  the  Orcat  Lakes  carrii-rs  and  all  contract 
carriers  on  the  high  seas  in  coast -wide  trade  are  relieved  frcm  reg- 
ulation    •      •      •  :   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  this  Houma-Tcrrebonie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as- 
sembled :n  Houma,  La  .  on  this  ICth  day  of  October  1939.  Tliat  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  Mi.'^sis.slppl  Valley  requires  that  the  Inland 
waterways  be  left  free  of  handicapping  regulation  and  controls  In 
order  that  competing  boat  lines  may  serve  valley  commerce,  port  to 
port,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  rail  lines,  to  be.«t  advantage  and  at  the 
lowest  cost,  and  we  oppo.<^  any  h-gislatlcn  which  does  not  ccmtaln 
an  Ironclad  mandate  to  the  regulating  body  which  will  Insure  to  the 
shipping  public  the  full  economies  of  low-cost  water  services 
•      •      •;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Louisiana  Senators  and  Congressmen,  In  the 
public  Interest,  should  vote  against  any  bill  which  would  plac;>  the 
Inland  wat.'^rways  in  a  strait  Jacket  of  regulations,  and  especially 
against  any  bill  which  reluvos  the  Great  Lakes  east  and  west  routes 
of  regulation  while  regulating  the  north  and  south  Inland  water- 
way route. 


[Tuscaloosa  Chamber  of  Commerce.  October  24.  ig'lOl 

Whereas  a  general  tran.sportatlon  bill,  known  .i."  the  Whfeh  r-Lea 
bill  S.  2009.  has  passed  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress  and  Is  now  pending 
before  a  conference  committee:  and 

Whereas  this  bill  In  its  present  form  provides  for  iho  regulation  cf 
both  common  and  contract  water  carriers  by  the  Interstate  Cf)m- 
merce  Commission,  and  gives  that  body  the  power  to  fix  their  port- 
to-port  rates;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  this  act  In  Its  present  form  will  cause  an 
Increase  In  all  transportation  costs  and  endanger  the  whole  water- 
carrier  industry:   Tlif-refore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  directors  of  the  Tuscaloosa  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
That  they  go  on  record  as  opposing  this  legislation. 


[Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  January  24.  1940) 
To  the  Alabama  Congressional  Delegation 

At  a  special  meeting  on  January  23.  1940.  of  the  board  of  dirorfors 
cf  the  Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  resolution  wn^  adopted  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  the  regulatory  measvires 
of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  now  being  considered  by  the  Joint  congres- 
sional committee,  would  not  be  constructive  and  would  do  the  com- 
mercial Interests  of  the  port  of  Mobile  and  the  contiguous  territory 
serious  hurt  without  compensating  advantages. 

This  organization,  having  seen  the  destructive  effects  of  similar 
regulations  tending  to  regulate  and  control  labor.  c<3mmerce.  and 
transportatioii  by  the  Federal  Government,  feels  that  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  bill  should  be  opposed, 

R.  D.  Hats.  General  Manager. 


[Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Novem.ber  16  17,  1939] 

Transportation:  We  reccmmfnd  that  all  forms  of  transportation 
Rssi.stini;  the  farmer  in  the  marketing  of  his  produce  be  developed 
and  encouraged  to  preserve  the  inherent  benefits  of  each,  and  we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  legislation  attempting  to  eliminate  com- 
petition by  discriminating  against  any  one  form  of  tran.sportatlon  to 
the  advantage  of  another. 

Wc  further  recommend  that  transportation  legislation.  If  and 
when  adopted,  sprciflcally  provide  for  tlie  movement  of  agricultural 
commodities  fcr  domestic  consumption  and  for  expert  at  rates  com- 
parable to  lho.se  for  industrial  products  for  domestic  consumption 
r.nd  for  export,  and  that  it  also  pro-.lde  fpecilically  that  all  trans- 
portation operations  shall  be  allowed  to  reduce  rales  as  long  as  those 
rates  are  compensatory  with  the  cost  of  such  service. 


(Twenty-first  annual  convention,  Indktna  Farm  Bureau,  Inc.,  No- 
vember   17.    1939] 

Transportation:  Reasonable  freedom  and  flexibility  should  be 
left  to  railroad  management  in  fixing  rates,  effecting  economies, 
consolidating  and  elimination.  Improvement  In  service,  and  ad- 
vancement In  methods  fcr  the  maintenance  of  an  cfHclent  and 
economical  railroad  system. 

To  accomplish  this,  a  readjustnxent  cf  governmental  policies 
should  be  made  providing  for  relative  treatment  of  different  types 
of  transportation  without  llmltlne  any  natural  advantages  wiiere 
these  would  be  favorable  to  the  public  intercot. 

[American  National  Live  Stock  Association  In  national  convcntlcn, 
Denver,  Colo.,  January   15,   1940) 

Resolved,  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  Senate  b.ll  2009. 
and  companion  House  bill  of  the  same  number,  commonly  known 
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Lucky  Comrade  Browder! 


M   Wh<-elor-l>»  bin*,    rrspecllvely.   In   the   following   particulars. 

to  wit 

1    B«n»t4>  ttll  In  till  rpspecw.  ,  .,       „ 

S   Declaration  of  poUcy  and  th«  rate-niaklng  rule  or  the  Hous* 

3^  Regulation  cf  water  carriers  under  either  bill 

[In'^rnatlonal  Long^hcrcmcn's  Association! 
Wb<>reM  the  Ckjngrena  of  the  United  States,  sltung  In  Washing- 
ton D  C  have  under  consideration  the  Wheeler  and  Lea  blUs, 
wh:ch  make  many  changes  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  In- 
tended to  aid  the  railroads,  and  ,^  »  „^  ,^ 
Wherea«  the  pa&sage  nt  the  Wheeler  and  Lea  bills  would  tend  to 
divert  from  Inland  water  routes  millions  of  tons  of  cargo  now  car- 
ried en  lighters,  barges,  and  ship*  to  the  raUroads;  and 

^Tien'tts  such  diversion  would  cause  thousands  of  longshoremen 
now  organized  and  other  thou.-^nd.s  yet  to  be  organized  to  become 
totally  unemployed  and  would  cause  a  very  few.  If  any.  members 
of  the  ralh-oad   brotherhoods  to   be   given   employment     •     • 
Now,   therrfor**.  be  It  ._,   ^  _ 

RenJird  That  the  I  L  A.  In  convention  assrmbled.  go  on 
rectird  aa  bem^  unalterably  opposed  to  both  the  Wheeler  and  L.?a 
bills;     •     •     •     be  It  further 

Rru^t^d.  That  the  international  cfflccrs  of  the  I.  L.  A  stand 
instructed  to  Immediately  notify  proper  committees  In  Congress 
of  the  acttOD  taken  by  this  convention. 

F    H    Masttk-son. 
A    F   of  L.  Organizer,  Nftc  OrLcaris.  Local  1586. 

R    A    Walton. 
Jntrrnaticmal  Vicf  Prer.dent  and  G<-nercl  O-ganicer.  Grcof 
Lakei,  Chicago  Lccal  1240. 

Sim  .N  P.  O'BHir.N. 
Great  Lakes  District  President.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

L.  Long. 

/55fi.  St.  Lcuis,  Mo. 

E     L      SLAfCHTER. 

International   Vice  Prenid^^nt,  Duluth,  Mtnn  ,  Locals   1279, 
1328.   134J,   1565 

rSeventy-tnird  Annual  Seaslcn  of  the  National  Grange  Peoria,  HI.. 

Noviniber  KV  23.  19391 
8  Recogniae  that  preservation  of  adequate  transportation  facil- 
ities is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  cf  the  Nation.  Railroad  recu- 
latlon  should  be  llberallztd  but  uniform  regulation  of  all  typo.'i 
of  carriers  would  destroy  competition  and  the  economies  afforded 
by  each  type.  

(Annual  meeting.  National  Parmers  Union.  Omaha.  Nebr..  Novem- 
ber 20  22.  1939] 

We  also  afOrm  our  po«ltlon  relative  to  the  following. 

•  •••••• 

Oppoeltlon  to  regulation  of  truck  and  water  transportation  ratefl 
that  tends  to  increase  tran.sportatlon  costs  We  also  oppose  repeal 
of  .'SfTthn  4  of  th*'  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  commonly  known  aa 
the  long-   and   short-haul   clause 

(National  Wool  Grower*  Association,  seventy-flfth  annual  conven- 
tion. Casper.  Wyo  .  January  23  25.  1940] 

8  There  has  been  Introduced  Into  the  Coneress  of  the  United 
States  a  general  tranypt-)rtat:on  bill  known  a.s  Senate  bill  2009  The 
bin  has  passed  the  Senate  and  an  entirely  different  bill  carrying  the 
same  number  has  passed  the  Houje.  These  two  bills  are  now  In  the 
conlerenct"  ct^mml'tee 

We  cannot  endorse  either  of  these  bills,  but  livestock  should 
have  a  benring  before  any  bill  resulting  from  this  conference  Is 
paired,  and  we  make  the  following  deflnite  suggestions  for  enact- 
.Tietit  in  a  general  tr.insfxirtaticn  bill: 

We  favor  the  elimination  cf  Inhihltion.s  In  section  15  (41  of 
part  I  against  the  Interstate  Ccnunerce  Commission's  establishing 
through  rcuiee. 

We  do  not  fiver  the  regulation  cf  water  carriers  under  the  pro- 
vision* of  either  the  Senate  or  House  bill. 

•  •••••• 

We  do  favor  the  clause  "Inherent  advantages  of  each  modlvun  of 
transportation  based  on  the  cost  cf  each  p'l  up  '  and  ask  that  it  be 
retained  under  tlie  section  deaning  rate-makaig  purposes. 


(Annual  meeting,  American  PRrm  Bureau  Federation.  Chicago.  HI.. 

Dcceml>er  4  7.  19391 

Each  H-~use  of  Congres*  has  paased  a  transportation  bill,  both  of 
wh:ch  are  now  pending  before  a  conference  ccmraittec  cf  the  two 
HvU-es.  Because  cf  the  widespread  Interest  cf  citizens  in  this 
legts'atlcn  and  Its  Nation-wide  etfecti;.  we  urge  that  a  reasonable 
time  be  permitted  the  interested  public  to  study  the  bill  when 
reported  by  the  conference  committee  before  its  final  consideration 
and  enactment  bv  Congress. 

In  the  formulation  of  such  bill  we  urge  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Ccmmi.'sion  be  directed  to  give  more  attention  to  the  rightful 
Interests  of  shlppern  in  the  regrulatlon  of  transportation  systems,  to 
Investigate  and  remove  any  unju.^^t  dlscrimlnatlcns  agaiiist  regions 
or  connmoditiea  within  any  particular  type  of  trar.sp«^>rla*.ion.  and  we 
•specially  Inaist  that  no  provision  of  law  or  regulation  permitted 
thereunder  restrict  any  n.uura!  or  Inhtrtnt  advantages  of  .^ny  type 
at  tran^pcrt;^tlcn  where  such  advan,.Agea  In  rates  and  service  are 
fiOected  to  lixe  siiippixx%  public. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OK    f  ALIFOR.NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  13.  1940 
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EDITOai.^L  FROM  TIIE  PALISAr»I.\N  FOR  FEBRUARY  2.  1940 


Mr.  LELAND  M  FX3RD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Palisad;an  for  February  2.  1940: 

(From  the  Palisadlan  of  February  2,  19401 

LCCKT    COMRADE   BHOW  DEH  ! 

Last  week  a  couple  of  Communists  got  Into  trouble.  One  of  thrm. 
Comrade  E:irl  Brcwdcr.  native-born  American  citizen,  was  convicted 
of  passport  fraud.  At  his  trial,  vkhore  he  was  permitted  to  harangue 
the  Jury  for  an  hour,  he  said:  "I  am  a  Communist.  I  am  secretary 
of  the  American  Communist  Party.  I  am  proud  of  It  "  And  he  told 
of  secret  trips  to  Ru.ssla  for  revolutionary  conferences.  Browdor 
was  given  a  4-yrar  sentence,  and  turned  loose  on  bail  to  address  his 
fellow  Communists  as  a  martyr  to  the  "cause." 

The  other  comrade.  Maxim  Lltvinov,  a  citizen  of  Soviet  Russia, 
came  under  distrust  of  the  Kremlim  because,  according  to  a  cable 
dispatch  from  Copenhagen,  he  was  "a  friend  of  the  western  democra- 
cies and.  therefore,  dangerous."  And.  according  to  that  dispatch, 
which  has  a  stroniT  ring  of  truth  from  reliable  precedents.  Comrade 
Lltvinov  had  no  public  trial,  addressed  no  Jury,  was  not  released  on 
bail  to  speak  to  any  crowds,  got  out  with  no  light  prison  senU-nce. 
He  was  backed  aealiist  a  wall  and  shot. 

Lucky  Comrade  Browder — to  be  under  the  laws  of  the  American 
demixrracy  he  yearns  to  destroy.  Unfortunate  Comrade  Lltvinov — to 
b?  in  Utopian  Russia.  Comrade  Browder  will  have  time  for  quiet 
ren.-ctlcn  In  a  Federal  prison  cell.  It  might  pay  him.  and  many  who 
embrace  his  views,  to  ponder  th.at  American  tolerance  for  allcn- 
dictatcd  treachery  is  growing  strained  In  these  times.  Such  luck 
may  not  laat  forever. 


A  Rural  Editor  Opines 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1940 


EDITORIAL    BY    DAN    McGOVERN 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  here- 
with an  editorial  comment  by  Hon.  Dan  McGovern.  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Renton  Chronicle,  of  Renton.  Wash.,  on 
subjects  cf  current  moment,  which.  I  think,  .shows  a  soundly 
progressive  attitude,  the  reading  of  which  will  contribute  to 
the  enlightenment  of  those  who  study  the  columns  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  Mr.  McGovern  is  an  uniusually  gifted 
editor  and  commentator  whose  newspaper  enjoys  a  wide  cir- 
culation in  rural  King  County.  Wash.  Mr.  McGovern  is  a 
versatile  writer,  a  poet,  a  thinker,  a  speaker,  and  a  lifelong 
Democrat. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows:  ■• 

The  McC!'.ire  npw«:paper  syndicate  la.=t  week  sent  me  a  lanie 
envelope  stuITed  with  notirrs  favoring  Frank  Gannett.  New  York 
State  publisher  for  President  of  the  United  States.  As  principal 
owner  of  the  McC'.ure  outfit  Mr.  G.innett  naturally  would  not  allow 
thf  syndicate  to  publish  anything  In  which  he  himself  did  not 
have  complete  fpith  •  •  •  w^hich  proves  that  Gannett  Is  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  Gannett. 

The  president  cf  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  Co.  gets  $50,000 
per  year,  or  Sl.OCO  every  Saturday  night.  After  taking  a  couple  of 
beers,  buying  a  padcT^e  of  flnc-cu*.  and  assembling  a  shopping  bag 
loaded  wiih  hamburger,  rutabagas,  canned  milk,  salt  jpork  and 
beans,  he  would  have,  flgurliiE  roughly.  In  th»  neiguborhood  of 
?998  40  to  pay  rent.  fuel,  cloth'nf  etc  ,  and  to  take  In  a  show  cnce 
In  a  while.  You  cant  tell  me  a  fellow  like  that  can't  get  ahead  \1 
he  really  wants  to. 

"Dc  m.st  of  us  realize  wh  -t  a  magnificent  job  has  been  done  by 
America? '   tnundcrs  B.  C.  Forbes,   tbe  great  econouust.     He   then 
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right  ahe.id  and  demands  to  know  If  "wo  feel  the  slightest 
^nse  cf  gratitude  to  those  who  have  made  this  country  envied  by 
the  people  of  all  other  nations?"  Questions  like  the^je  make  us 
excessively  red  in  the  face.  After  nil.  what  have  we  done  to  show 
cur   appreciation.'      I   dont   blame  Mr.  Forbes  f;)r  being   Indignant. 

What  did  we  ever  do  to  show  Jay  Gould  how  we  appreciated  his 
wricking  cf  the  line  Railroad  or  the  masterful  chicanery  of  himself. 
Dan  Drew,  and  Jim  Fisk  for  precipitating  the  country  into  the 
black  Friday  panic  of  1873?  Wliat  have  we  evi-r  di  ne  in  the  w  ly 
of  applauding  the  lumber  barons  who  left  us  all  these  nice  stimips? 

What  homace  did  we  ever  do  the  shipping  mHgnates  who  retired 
Willi  several  billions  and  left  the  country's  commerce  wricked  and 
desolate?  How  have  we  repaid  the  sacrifices  of  ;he  noble  Cainegie, 
who  paid  the  hunkies  a  dollar  a  day  in  his  steel  mills  while  piling 
up  a  billion  dollars  to  take  bark  to  Scotland? 

What  appreciation  do  we  show  to  J.  P  Morran  for  his  father's 
swindle  of  the  Government  with  a  sale  of  defective  guns  during  the 
Civil  War?  Or  the  present  head  cf  the  hou'-e  for  the  nice  foreign 
bends  he  sold  us  during  tlie  war — bends  which  aren't  worth  the  ink 
that  went  Into  them?  Wliere  will  you  find  gratitude  to  the  great 
philanthropist.  Andy  Mellon,  for  keeping  the  price  of  aluminum  at 
a  dollar  a  pound  for  20  years  and  making  himself  a  billion?  What 
manner  of  people  are  we  that  we  don't  applaud  tlie  Ford  outfit  for 
fccumulating  a  billion  through  its  epeed-up  processes?  Why 
haven't  we  in  America  the  decency  to  praise  Rockefeller  and  his 
partners  for  keeping  the  price  cf  gas  up  to  21  cents  a  gallon;  and 
why  do  we  hang  back  with  our  paeans  of  praise  for  the  great  public 
benf  factors  cf  Wall  Street  who  sold  us  these  $300-a-sharc  slocks  back 
In  1928? 

\  nation  of  Ingrates.  that's  what  we  are.  B  C — I  can  call  you 
"B  C."  can't  I,  B  C?  Ye.s.  sir.  I  see  you  mention  iron  and  steel. 
I  don't  wonder  that  you  shudder  at  our  utter  lack  cf  reverence  for 
the  creat  benefactors  of  the  Nation  who  stripped  the  iron  ore  out  of 
the  Minnesota  iron  range  and  left  that  region  a  second  edition  of 
hell.     •      •      ♦     Tlic-e  boys  should  be  canonized. 

And  what  have  we  done  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  thoee 
plants  who  built  our  early  railroads  (and  later  ones)  and  looted  the 
Government  Treasury  and  the  pockets  of  investors  at  one  fell 
cwrcp?  Why  can't  we  vocali/.e  our  loving  recollection  of  the  meat 
packers  who  sold  our  Spanish-American  War  soldiers  embalmed 
beel?  Why  are  we  silent  when  the  names  of  the  illustrious  robbers 
cf  cur  cil  lands  are  mentioned? 

What's  the  matter  with  the  emotions  of  a  people  who  cant  cheer 
for  the  accomplishments  of  the  daring  and  generous  pioneers  who 
stole  our  water  power?  Why  don't  we  cheer  and  clap  when  we  hear 
mention  cf  the  food  profiteers  of  the  late  war — the  heroes  who 
charged  us  25  cents  for  a  pound  of  su?ar.  f25  a  pair  of  shoes,  $15 
for  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  20  cents  for  a  yard  nf  calico? 

Listen  to  the  Forbes  person  -listen  and  break  down: 

"Credit  for  the  gr-^atness  attained  by  the  United  States  must, 
therefore,  be  generously  accorded  these  wise,  far-seelnp.  democratic 
patriots.  (Until  recent  years  no  President,  no  administration 
seriously  sought  to  tear  down  what  they  so  carefully,  so  larsiglitedly 
created.) 

"Fcllowine  the  noble  work  of  American  foundation-layers,  what? 

"Time  revealed  that  this  vast  continent  possessed  an  abundance 
cf  the  essentials  for  national  and  international  frreatne.ss :  Iron, 
coal,  fertile  lands,  oils,  forests,  copper,  water  power,  varied  and 
healthful  climate,  unique  waterways,  a  whole  string  of  et  cetoras." 

Mr  Forbes  goes  on.  rather  haltingly,  it  is  true,  to  prove  by  Infer- 
ence that  the  patriotic  masters  of  Industry  and  finance  in  this 
c<-untrv  went  out  and  developed  these  Industries  for  the  country's 
good  and  for  the  benefit  cf  the  country's  people.  Bull.  Mr  Forbes, 
Lull. 

If  America  is  still  great  It's  because  we  had  so  much  that  we  still 
have  some  left  In  spite  of  every  conceivable  sort  of  piracy  upon  our 
lesources  Piracy,  waste,  exploitation,  ravishment — these  were  the 
four  horsemen  of  America's  youth  and  adolo.scence:  these  the 
plagues  that  vour  great  developers  let  locse  upcn  the  land. 

And  that's"  the  kind  of  stuff  your  great  public  journal,  your 
"family"  newspai>er  dishes  up  to  its  presumably  intelligent  readers. 
The  American  today  who  can't  recognize  bull  when  he  sees  it  ought 
to  have  bis  nose  examined. 


Address  of  the  Postmaster  (General 
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HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF    .NKW    YORK 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  13.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A    FARLEY 


Mrs.  O'DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  the 
Honorable  Jam&s  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 


States,  at  the  first -day  sale  of  the  Wa.shlngton  Ii'ving  stamp 
at  Tarrytown.  N.  Y.,  Monday.  January  24: 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  that  I  have  the  opportunity  of  returning 
today  to  your  attractive  city.  As  you  know,  I  spini  the  early  years 
cf  my  life  in  Gras.=-y  Point.  Ju.'it  across  the  river  I  recall  many 
pleasant  memories  cf  my  boyhood,  and  played  baseball  here  In 
Tarrytown  many  times. 

If  for  no  other  reason  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  would  make 
this  community  famous  to  every  American,  "i'hls  replon,  of  course. 
Is  full  of  fantasies  beautifully  woven  Into  realities  by  the  facile 
pen  of  Wa.shlngton  Irving  I  recall  that  I  saw  as  inany  hob- 
goblins as  the  average  young  man  of  my  age.  and  I  have  crc-^.sed 
many  bridges,  at  times  near  midnlpht;  but  I  have  yet  to  nctuilly 
meet  the  Headle.ss  Horseman.  Fortunately  for  me.  Insofar  as  I 
know,  he  confined  his  activities  to  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

It  Is  especially  fitting  that  during  the  pre.=ont  p.^riod  of  Inter- 
national struggle  our  Nation  should  pay  tribute  to  American  h'^roes 
of  peace  Other  countries  have  recognized  their  prominent  hgvires 
in  literature,  art,  and  science,  but  the  United  States  has  been  somv'- 
what  lardy  in  this  respect. 

Today,  however,  we  honor  the  first  of  35  representative  men  and 
women  whrif^  lives  have  made  cur  own  more  enjoyable  F^om 
American  literature,  art.  and  ."K-ience  a  number  of  notable  peis'-.nali- 
ties  are  being  given  a  place  on  our  stamps  Tliey  will  thus  parallel 
the  appearance  In  other  issues  of  our  statesmen  and  national 
leaders. 

The  selections  have  been  made  after  many  sug'jestions  and  polls 
for  which  the  Pa^A  Office  Department  extends  Its  thanks.  These 
authors,  artists,  composers,  educators.  Inventors,  poets,  and  fci"n- 
tlsts  represent  America's  finest  product.  National  fluures.  surh  as 
Mark  Twain.  .Stephen  Foster,  Booker  T.  Wa.'-hinkit'  n.  and  Walt 
Whitman  may  be  characterized  as  symbols  in  opjxirt unity  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  Tluir  achievements  have  mflui  need  the  present. 
Their  example  will  build  for  the  future. 

It  is  especially  fliting  that  the  first  name  we  honor  in  the  authors' 
group  of  the  Issues  cf  famcui  Americtins  .shc;uld  be  that  of  Wa.'li- 
ington  Irving,  a  native  of  your  iieacrtul.  (iichantinp  region  A 
man  who  was  at  home  here  upon  the  Tappan  Sea;  an  author  whose 
characters  and  art  came  from  his  lovo  for  the  Hudson,  tor  the 
Cat.'-kill  Mountains,  and  for  the  old  town  of  Knickerbocker.  Cer- 
tainly this  charming  old  village  of  Tarrytown  is  today  a  place  of 
pllgrima^je.  'V'tiur  Sunnyside.  Christ  Chinch,  and  tfJeepy  Hollow  are 
all  monuments  to  this  man 

"I  thank  God  I  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson."  snld 
Washington  Irvmg.  and  he  pictured  Jor  us  the  unsurpassed  beauties 
of  the  Hudson  'V'alley  At  this  time  our  Nation,  which  he  made 
aware  of  its  own  grandeur.  Joins  his  portrait  to  an  already  notable 
list.  I  am  sure  that  this  community  where  Washington  Irving 
lived  and  was  buried  will  enjoy  keeping  this  stamp  as  a  lasting 
memento  of  its  illustrious  citizen. 

Washington  Irving  was  the  first  distinctive  vcice  of  American 
spirit  and  legend.  He  was  born  in  1783.  the  year  we  pained  our 
independence  from  England.  New  York  then  was  not  much  larger 
than  Tarr>town  is  now.  Brooklyn  at  that  time  was  a  collection  of 
Dutch  farms.  With  Irving's  maturity.  America  came  of  age.  Irving 
served  as  spokesman  for  Mr,  ruggedncss  rnd  g.-jod  humor.  As  George 
Washington  was  the  lather  oj  ovir  Republic,  so  Washington  Irving, 
the  general's  namesake,  was  the  fa'her  of  cur  republic  cf  letters. 

More  than  that,  Irving  wa,s  America's  most  ne^eded  envoy  cf 
friendship.  He  made  Europe  pau.se  to  realize  the  existence  and 
importance  of  this  thriving  new  land  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1842. 
when  his  name  was  already  established,  he  became  America's  en- 
voy to  Spain.  But  our  reason  for  rememix-riug  him  is  that  in  the 
troubled  era  of  the  previous  quarter  century,  he  was  our  amba.ssa- 
dor  of  good  will  to  an  uiilrl.Midly  and  skeptical  world.  He  was.  I 
might  say,  a  kind  of  pcst-war  Ben  Franklin.  It  is  an  Interesting 
coincidence  that,  as  with  Fianklln,  his  picture  is  engraved  on  the 
green  I-c?nt  stam.p. 

Here  was  a  wriUT  who  expre.^.sed  healthy,  vig-^rous  American  feel- 
ing. He  was  an  artist  who  created  living  people  out  of  folklore. 
Everyone  has  read  and  remembers  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Ichabod  Crane, 
Katrina  Van  TasjK'l,  and  that  mysterious  gentleman.  Di'-drich 
Knickerbocker.  These  people  live.  Imbued  with  Washington 
Irving's  genial  spirit,  his  wit  and  humor,  and  his  clear  and  forceful 
style,  these  stories  will  live  on  in  the  speech  of  man. 

The  subtle  wit  and  satire  of  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York 
will  always  be  of  Interest  to  the  student  of  history.  I  was  in- 
trigued by  the  stories  of  the  old  Dutch  burgomaster,  the  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  thriving  little  city  then  called  New  Amsterdam  In 
appearance  he  was  about  as  wide  as  he  was  tall,  had  fully  six 
meals  a  day.  and  smoked  his  pipe  Inci'ssantiy.  In  fact,  bcjth  time 
and  distance  were  measured  then  by  tlie  smoking  of  pijjcs — one 
pipeful  representing  30  minutes  of  time  or  tlie  equivalent  distance 
that  could  be  traveled  within  that  period.  It  is  further  said  that 
the  old  burgomaster  was  supplied  with  a  very  bounteous  repa.st 
at  midday,  whereupon  he  enjoyed  a  siesta  for  a  con.-:derable 
period:  that  the  attending  bailiff  warned  all  who  came  near  that 
"His  Excellency  was  thinking  deeply  for  the  good  ol  the  commu- 
nity." I  wonder  If  some  of  these  traits  cf  the  gorjd  old  Dutch  father 
could  not  well  be  emulated  by  many  of  us  Then  nothing  was 
done  in  a  hurried  manner  and  deci.slons  were  rf^ached  only  after 
calm  and  deliberate,  if  .somewhat  leni'thy.  meditation. 

There  was  a  story  that  Irving  loved  to  tell  about  a  ragged  littl'.- 
urchin  who  one  day  came  to  him  at  Sunnyside  and  whispered 
"Mister,  do  you  love  apples?  '     "Ay,  that  1  do,"  said  Irving.     "Well. 
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conM"  aJong  ••  saw  the  youngster,  'but  dont  k>t  the  old  man  see  us." 
80  Irrln?  went  on  tiptoe  to  steal  his  own  apples.  «  «    v... 

Another  tale  reveals  that  some  time  afttT  »Titln«  Rip  \  an 
Wmkle  IrrUi«  for  the  first  tune  vielted  the  Bceue  of  his  story 
no  Itotened  with  great  patience  to  a  guide  retelling  hts  own  legend 
•nd  was  ania«ed  to  find  hl.H  own  imagination  had  stuck  so  close 
to  physical  fact.  Finally.  Irving  left  quietly  The  guide  had  just 
cliilinr.l  dirrcr  d«*scent  from  the  venerable  Rip  himself 

The-«   are   but   bits  out   ot    a   life   that    was    fuU   of    experience 
Irvina  was- a  prankish  youth      In  the  introduction  to  Salraagi^ndl. 
hia  test  book    he  wrote;   -Our  intention  Is  simply  to   instruct  the 
jmmg    reform  the  old.   correct   the   town,   and  castigate  the   age; 
thw  u  an  arduous  task  and.  therefore,  we  undertake  It  wltn  coufl- 

'"^•inK  ••  aaid  Longfellow,  "is  one  of  thope  men  who  put  you  at 
eaM-  Willi  them  In  a  moment  •  His  stories  are  friendly.  Tliey 
rcMl  as  though  Irving  had  put  his  arm  around  your  shoulder. 
Locking  now  at  his  portrait  on  this  new  st.-imp  we  can  ghmpse 
•c^me  of  this  friendly  sincerity  and  ease  We  can  understand  thLs 
man  who.  the  year  of  his  death,  wished  for  20  years  more  so  that 
he  could  write  his  books  over  again  ,  .  ^ 

There  are  crtlics  who  toss  aside  Washington  Irving  s  work  as 
tockin/  in  BoUdlty  and  depth  That's  like  blaming  a  collector  of 
United  States  lasues  of  s^tamps  for  not  specUlizmg  In  European 
issuer  Irvim?  himself  would  be  the  tirst  to  atlmit  that  ho  was  a 
romantic      He  wanted  to  present  not  actual  life  but  a  picture  of    , 

hie  as  we  should  like  to  have  it  .      .         ^  .      .»,     <> 

Let  me  quote  Mr  Irving:  "If  I  can  by  a  lucky  chance.  In  thes^ 
da>Ti  of  erll  rub  out  one  wrinkle  from  the  brow  of  care,  or  beguile 
the  heavy  heart  of  one  moment  of  sad'iess;  If  I  can.  row  and 
lb.  n  penetrate  the  gathering  film  of  misanthropy,  prompt  a  benev- 
olent view  of  human  nature,  and  make  mv  reader  more  In  guod 
hvunor  with  his  fellow  beings  and  hlnvself.  surely  I  shall  not  then 
have  written  In  vain."  ^       _.       .  ^, 

That  the  first  stamp  of  thl5  series  Is  being  Issued  today  Is  proor 
UuU  Waahlnt^on  Irving  did  not  write  In  vain. 

We  have,  from  the  natiu-e  of  things,  grown  overly  tense  Too 
often  we  have  Utile  time  or  inclination  to  relax  t>oside  our  albums. 
Too  oTten  w«  forget  to  turn  to  those  who  write.  a.s  did  IninR.  for 
aome  aj^surance  that  there  Is  permanence  and  rest  In  this  world. 
Thoae  who  use  force  will  always  have  trouble  In  banishing  truth 
and  beauty  from  the  world,  and  we  should  be  ghid  to  know  that 
the  worda  of  Irving  which  delighted  our  grandfather-  and  have 
delighted  us  will  be  read  and  reread  with  equal  enjoyment  by 
those  who  come  after  us 

It  IS  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  dedicate  this  stamp  today  to  those 
who  love  American  literature  In  lis  truest  form — the  writings  of 
Washington  Irving  Wherever  the  mall*  of  the  United  States  may 
go,  there  the  spirit  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  will  be  heard,  forever  playing 
at  his  game  ol  xiineplns 
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HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA  FIVES 
Tuesday.  February  13.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     GUY    M     GILLETTE.    OF    IOWA 


Mr.  SECREST  Mr  Spt^akcr.  iind^r  leave  to  extend  my 
remark'^  iti  tho  Recx)rd.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Gt^-  M.  Gillette.  Senator  from  Iowa,  delivered  at  the 
annua:  banquet  of  the  Wa.-^hincton  College  of  Law.  Wash- 
Ingten.  D.  C..  en  February  10.  1940: 

It  Is  a  r««l  privilege  lo  have  even  a  small  part  in  these  proceed- 
lng«  tonight,  dedicated  to  the  commomoraiion  of  the  worlc  of  the 
Washington  School  of  Law.  which.  I  believe,  is  now  within  a  few 
ywirs  ot  a  full  half-century  of  service  m  Its  field  of  legal  mstrtic- 
tkin.  But  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  make  this  small  contribution  of 
mine  a   helpful   one 

I  am  here  tonight  on  recrtutmg  service  Your  ct^untry  and 
mine  is  at  war— not  a  war  waged  with  lethal  instruments  for  de- 
stroying human  life,  but  a  war  destructive  of  human  happiness 
and'whiih.  unleas  won.  is  fraui;ht  with  greater  danger  to  America 
than  one  which  we  might  wage  against  another  world  power  or 
Ci'mbinatlcn  of  powers 

I  am  tjrlnging  this  appeal  for  enlstments  here  tonight  bCv-ause 
this  IS  one  cf  the  most  rromlfing  fields  for  secunne  the  t>-pe  of 
eflectlve  recruits  that  I  have  In  mind  At  this  patherini;  there  are 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  who  have  adopted  the  law  as  a 
piofewicn  It  is  needless  to  say  that  your  profession  is  not  only  a 
proud  and  an  honorable  one.  but  one  that  is  exceedingly  essentia! 
We  know  that  law  is  a  rule  of  human  conduct  We  know  that  all 
human  lavi-s.  whether  emanating  from  a  high  or  a  low  agency,  are 


definite  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Individual.  In 
the  assumed  interest  of  the  general  community.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary for  the  mdividUcU  to  know  his  rightii.  his  dunes,  and  his  ohli- 
gat'ion.s  under  the?e  rules.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  modern 
communities  and  the  multiplicity  of  social,  financial  and  Indiviciual 
interests,  and  bocauac  of  the  great  number  of  governmental  agen- 
cies from  which  these  various  rules  emanate.  It  Is  obviously  impos- 
sible for  Uie  average  individual  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
lav,s  or  to  learn  the  machinery  of  admini5tratlon  and  of  legal 
procedure.  But  schools  such  as  yours  teach  these  things  thor- 
oughly to  those  deslrciis  of  engaging  in  the  profession  of  law.  and 
are  continuously  emploved  In  especially  fitting  hundreds  of  thcu- 
tands  of  young  men  and  women  to  know  the  rules  of  statute  law 
and  to  know  the  recognized  principles  both  of  law  and  procedure 
a.s  developed  by  experience  and  esiablL^hed  by  the  courts,  and  to 
apply  the-*  laws,  these  prmciples.  and  this  procedure  to  the 
myriads  of  factual  situations  which  arise  in  everyday  life.  And 
to  do  this  well,  of  coiu-se.  constitutes  the  practice  In  which  you 
will   engage   as   attorneys  at   law. 

But  deeper  than  these  statutes  and  rules,  much  deeper  even 
than  the  legal  principles  underlying  both  statutory  and  common 
law.  there  are  certain  ba.^ic  or  foundational  systems  of  governmental 
phiiosophv  from  which  we,  as  Americans,  have  chosen,  and  on 
which  we  have  build*  d  our  Nation.  This  choice  of  ours  Is  threat- 
ened today — not  seriou-sly  from  without,  but  seriously  enough 
from  withm,  to  challenge  our  attention  and  our  best  endeavors. 
Bear  with  me  please,  while  I  review  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as 
posbible    four    basic    governmental    systems: 

1  The  representative  democracy:  Its  ba.«:ic  philosorhy  Is  volun- 
tary participation  in  the  government  by  the  individual,  freedom 
of  .speech,  of  the  press,  of  worship,  of  petition,  of  assembly.  It 
Insuts  on  equality  of  opportunity  and  equal  voice  in  government. 
It  a.ssumes  to  develop  wisdom  of  collective  action  by  Individuals 
through  agencies  of  free  expression,  debate,  and  interchan?;^  of 
opinion  Its  agencies  of  government,  however  they  mav  be  named, 
mii^  Justifv  them.-^elves  by  serving  the  general  happiness  and 
welfare  It  works  through  these  agencies  freely  ch' sen  by  groups 
organized  for  political  action,  and  all  types  of  minorities  have 
recognized  rights  It  upholds  private  owTiershlp  of  property  under 
social  decisions  in  the  Interest  of  the  general  community  welfare. 
2.  Communism:  Basically,  this  system  is  not  only  atheistic  but 
re'p  ts  everv  pattern  of  reli^nous  thinking  and  considers  social  events 
arid  developments  as  the  rigid  results  of  marerlalistic  cati<:e  and 
effect.  It  seeks  to  set  up  a  classless  society,  with  social  ownership 
and  control  of  all  Instruments  of  wealth  production  And  because 
It  starts  with  the  premise  that  all  working  classes  arc  linked  in 
Interest  throughout  the  world.  It  fosters  and  believes  in  the  de- 
struction cr  liquidation  of  all  other  classes  by  parallel  violent  revo- 
lutionarv  action  throughout  the  world.  Hence,  it  definitely  rejeCs 
nationalism  and  rules  by  a  one-party  sj-stem.  and  all  other  parti,  s 
are  viciously  attacked  as  being  counterrevolutionary, 

3  Socialism:  Socialism  in  its  various  manifestations  may  be  antl- 
rellglous  or  not.  It  also  sets  up  the  goal  of  a  classless  society,  with 
communal  ownership  if  all  instruments  of  wealth  production,  advo- 
cates solidarity  of  the  working  classes  with  a  larger  voice  for  the;n 
In  politics  and  Industry,  but  it  advocates  attaining  these  goals  not 
bv  violent  political  action  but  by  convlncinj?  the  masses  of  its  de- 
sirability and  by  adapting  Itself  at  least  tem.porarlly.  to  the  political 
forms  ur.der  which  it  now  conducts  its  activities.  It  also  is  not 
nationalistic,  but  has  for  its  eventual  goal  internationalism. 

4.  Na7l-l»^m  or  fascism:  These  philosophies  start  wi'h  two  founda- 
ticnal  premises.  First,  that  the  national  state  Is  the  best  possib'e 
organization  of  men  and  must  hove  their  complete  loyalty  as  indl- 
vidual.s  Individuals  have  rights  and  meaning  only  as  they  are  par's 
of  and  contribute  to  the  state  Itself.  As  the  second  premise,  they 
believe  that  there  is  a  natural  hierarchy  among  men.  races,  and 
nations,  giving  to  certain  ones  a  superior  quality  that  must  be 
acknowled^;ed  and  obeyed.  Cue  race  is  supeiior  lo  all  others,  one 
nation  to  all  other-s.  and  one  man  to  all  others.  This.  then,  is  tlie 
fuehrer  or  leader  principle.  Tins  system  recognizes  private  owner- 
ship of  property  and  private  rights  only  if  they  are  maintained  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  state.  Its  welfare,  and  that  cf  the  superior 
racial  groups.  It  is  necessarily  nationalistic  and  rejects  entirely  all 
international  community  of  interest. 

These  four  goverti  mental  systems  are  forced  Into  strife  and 
physical  warfare  in  Europe  and  Asia  today,  not  because  of  their 
pi^iitlcal  an'agon;sms  alone,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  cf  commercial.  Indastrial.  financial,  racial,  ter- 
ritorial, and  population  antagcnlsnas  brings  on  the  conflict,  and 
With  It  the  oportunity  to  appeal  for  the  support  of  the  people 
for  their  refpective  poht*cal  systems,  and  to  excite  and  incite  the 
citizens  to  bitter  warfare. 

Many  cfTorts  have  been  made  and  will  continue  to  be  miide  to 
establish  in  our  minds  the  community  of  Interest  of  our  Nation 
v.ith  other  nations  now  at  war  because  of  the  similarity,  real  or 
assumed,  of  our  twisic  political  system  with  that  of  some  of  the 
contestants,  and  to  read  Into  a  triumph  in  the  present  warfare 
o!  some  of  the  contestants  a  definite  threat  to  our  naticnal  polit- 
ical phiKisophy  and  even  our  national  existence  I  lio  not  care  to 
discu£s  that  question  Whether  or  not  the  triumph  of  any  polit- 
ical system  In  a  European  or  Asiatic  war  carries  a  potential  fu- 
ture threat  to  America  and  Americans,  a  threat  to  our  security 
through  war  iuvol\ement.  should  not.  and  must  not  drive  from 
cut  minds  the  fact  that  the  greatest  contribution  the  United 
States  can  make  today  to  world  {jeacc  and  security,  as  well  as  to 
our  own.  is  to  prove  to  the  wide  world  that  representative  democ- 
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racy  is  the  best  governmental  system  yet  devised  by  man  that  it 
brings  a  further  measure  of  individual  welfare  and  security  for 
all  clas^ses,  all  clti7en$  and  sections,  than  any  other  We  must 
prove  this,  not  at  the  point  of  cannon  or  bayonets.  We  must 
prove  It  by  definitely  winning  the  terrific  war  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  and  In  which  we  have  b"en  enpn^ed  for  several  years, 
the  war  we  are  waging  against  unemployment,  against  national 
d?bt.  a?a:nst  unjust  and  unheaithfiil  working  conditions,  againjt 
IneriucUty  cf  opportunity,  against  maldistribution  of  our  wealth 
p: eduction,  against  dishonesty  in  public  ofSco.  against  hunger. 
d  seas",  and  suffering,  wherever  found  within  our  Nation.  If  we 
win  this  war  through  cur  democratic  agencies,  there  will  be  no 
r.eed  to  attempt  to  impose  our  goveinm?ntal  system  on  any  other 
nation  anywhere  on  earth.  Tliere  is  nrthinc;  that  will  stop  other 
nations  In  the  fullness  of  time  from  applying  within  their  borders 
the  lessens  of  our  sticccss. 

We  are  prone  to  quote  from  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence these  words; 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happ.ness." 

We  seldom  quote  the  statement   which  follows: 

'That  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
cf  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  cf  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
It.  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  en 
si:ch  principles  and  organirinc  its  powers  m  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  s^em  most   likely  to  effect   their  sr^fety  and  happiness." 

So  I  come  to  y  )U  youn'?  people  tonight  trying  to  emphasize  the 
tremendotis  need  that  our  Nation  has  today  for  men  and  women 
Bchocled  in  legal  principles  and  affairs,  carrying  the  deepest  con- 
v:ct.ons  of  the  value  of  our  governmental  in.'^titutiona  and  philos- 
ophy, and  enlist  d  with  every  other  upright  American  citizen  to 
build  on  this  philosophy  a  structure  which  the  people  of  our 
Nation  will  behold  with  amazement  and  envy,  and  he  imbued  with 
the  desire  to  emulate  throusli  change  in  their  political  system, 
such  as  we  assert   is  their  inalienable  right. 

It  ts  for  this  war  that  I  am  seeking  soldiers  We  need  the  un- 
selfish aid  of  every  citizen  We  need  the  hearty  cooperation,  sug- 
gestion, and  aid  of  every  p  ilitical  party  and  group  We  need  cour- 
age to  acknowledge,  face,  and  solve  the  problems.  To  fail  to  win 
would  leave  our  democratic  svstem  prone  and  helpless  before  the 
plausible  sophistry  of  the  argumtnts  present!  d  by  the  proponents 
cf  fascism,  nazi-ism.  communism,  and  other  pliilosophies  that  we 
hold  subversive  of  the  things  we  love  and  live  lor  in  the  United 
States  of  America, 
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Mr,  McDowell,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  thr  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  last  night  at  Parkersburg.  W.  Va.: 

My  friends  of  West  Virginia,  you  have  assembled  here  and  I  have 
Journeyed  many,  many  miles  over  the  mountains  to  tonight  add 
our  humble  tribute  and  pay  our  devotion  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  has  received  more  attention  than  any  other  figure  In 
history — Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  night.  131  years  ago.  In  a  miserable  one-roomed  cabin  not 
so  very  far  west  of  here,  in  an  atmo=phere  that  was  similar  in 
nianv  respects  In  its  humbleness  and  poverty  to  the  birth  of  the 
Christ,  the  babe  that  was  Abraham  Lincoln  was  delivered  and  those 
humans  of  the  earth  who  crave  liberty  more  than  any  other  thing 
had  received  their  greatest  gift. 

To  us  in  America  now  the  birth,  life,  career,  accomplishments 
and  death  of  Lincoln  Is  our  most  familiar  story  but.  like  the  prayer 
cf  the  Lord,  it  grow.;  more  sweet  by  its  repetition  and  generations 
yet  uncontemplated  will  retell  the  story  with  the  same  warm 
enthusiasm  In  which  I  do  It  again  tonight. 

Lincoln's  noble  simplicity  has  been  constantly  mistaken  for  mys- 
ticism and  oddness  Those  who  have  termed  him  a  strange,  mys- 
tical, ununderstandable  man  viewed  him  with  such  fierce  observa- 
tion that  they  mis.'^d  the  thing  which  has  made  him  Immortal — 
they  could  not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

We  know  Lincoln  was  the  gentlest  of  men.  jet  with  a  firm  and 
unyielding  hand  he  launched  his  armies  to  the  bloody  conflict 
that  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union  to  which  he  was  devoted, 
lie  was  termed  melancholy  and  ,sad.  yet  his  entire  life  was  replete 
with  fun  and  humor  and  laughter  and,  aside  from  his  ether  qual- 


ities. Lincoln  takes  his  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  humorists  of 
all   time 

The  mark  of  Lincoln  Is  not  only  upon  us  but  tipon  nil  of  the 
nations  of  the  World,  With  the  jnissmg  veers  his  m.issive  stature 
towers  hlf'her  and  higher  amnntist  his  fellow  men  and.  althoui'h 
there  are  countless  images  of  Abraham  Lincoln  graven  In  stool  and 
bronze  and  marble  and  stone,  the  true  image  of  this  great  charac- 
ter Is  Impressed  upon  the  heart  of  every  American  as  his 
birthright. 

Tlie  mark  of  Lincoln  Is  upon  Wa.shington.  the  capital,  the  city 
In  which  his  triumph^,  and  his  heartaches,  his  victories,  and 
defeats   and   death    incurred. 

To  one  who  holds  a  seat  in  the  body  he  once  graced,  his  dally 
presence  Is  inescapable.  Many,  many  limes,  in  my  chores  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  cf  the  United  Stales,  I  walk  down  the 
twl>^tlng  stairs  from  the  Chamber  to  the  ground,  ignoring  the 
modern  innovations,  because  the  very  atmosphere  whispers,  "Be- 
fore you  was  Lincoln,  who  loved  his  fellow  men." 

My  bed  in  W.vhlngton  Is  a  stones  throw  from  where  he  lay 
in  his. 

It  IS  impassible  to  walk  across  the  Capitol  plara  v.ithout  the 
shade  ol  the  lumbering  towering,  gaunt  young  lawyer  s-trlding 
along  under  the  ancient  trees,  bent  on  the  destiny  that  was 
Lincoln's 

At  the  we.M  end  of  the  long,  green  Mall  he  sits  enthroned  In 
marble  ma'^nilicence.  and  day  alter  day  the  worshipers  and  the 
curious  walk  up  the  .steps  and  stand  in  silent  contemplation 
before  Lincoln, 

The  artist  has  caught  him  completely.  The  stroiiK.  .<-ympa- 
thetlc  face  that  is  America's  hope;  the  slmiUe  g.irb;  the  stiong. 
beautiful  hands  that  wrought  .^o  well  for  the  common  man.  I 
have  been  countless  times  to  the  shrine  to  drink  in  the  Inspiration 
Lincoln  gives  to  those  who  desire  It, 

Lincoln  was  a  cliild  of  the  people,  and  his  destiny  carried  him  to 
those  heights  that  can  only  mount  from  the  people.  Someone 
once  said.  "There  is  no  accounting  for  grnius;  it  has  neither  ances- 
tors nor  descendants:  genius  is  the  child  of  destiny,  of  necessity." 
Lincoln  was  such;  he  was  the  product  of  a  crisis  Reared  in  the 
environment  of  abject  ignorance,  he  rose  to  the  utterances  of  such 
simple  yet  noble  declarations  that  they  have  become  classics,  both 
because  of  their  literary  loveliness  and  their  human  truths. 

Lincoln  was  a  politician;  of  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt. 
He  accepted  the  American  system  of  government,  furthered  it.  ad- 
ministered it.  and  left  it  immeasurably  better  than  he  had  found  it. 
He  learned,  early  in  life,  that  those  who  captured  the  Imagination 
of  the  citizenry  would  rule,  for  good  or  bad.  It  wa^  h  s  deathless 
fame  to  capture  that  imagination  and  administer  for  good,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  proved  beyond  any  peradventure  of  a  doubt  th\t 
an  htmest  politician,  with  clear  convictions,  witli  his  eyes  on  the 
horiron  can  bequeath  to  posterity  a  wealth  that  can  be  estimated 
only  in  history. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  the  product  of  a  crisis,  and  the  crisis  pave  birth 
to  its  own  savior.  There  have  t>een  t)lher  critical  periods  since 
those  dark  days  of  tiie  late  fifties  wlien  Lincoln  was  tcrm:ng  and 
shaping  for  the  task  that  confronted  him.  They  were  met  and  won 
by  the  American  people  in  various  ways  and  by  various  methods  up 
until  the  melancholy  glocm  of  the  world-wide  panic  swept  over  the 
Nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade. 

The  crisis  that  confronted  America  then  was  similar  In  m.iny 
respects  to  the  one  wlilch  gave  Lincoln  to  the  world,  Tliere  Is 
slight  difference  between  physical  slavery  and  economic  slavery. 
M;sery.  regardless  of  its  origin,  is  much  the  same.  The  la.'-h  of  a 
cruel  proprietor  hurts  no  more  than  the  pinrhin?'s  of  a  deprived 
stomach.  The  an,';ry  temper  of  a  divided  pi^cplc  is  Just  as  d"struc- 
tlve.  whether  it  be  caused  by  the  controversy  of  the  question  of 
men  owning  other  men  or  between  labor  and  industry.  The  politi- 
cal ideals  that  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  the  Nation  through  his  party, 
the  Republican,  were  not  maintained  as  Lincoln  would  have  main- 
tained them,  and  we  Republicans  ."-hculd  be  the  first  to  admit  that. 
After  the  panic  struck  the  Nation  it  was  facing  a  serious  situa- 
tion, and  every  citizen  in  the  Nation  knew  it.  As  always,  a  poli- 
tician caught  the  fancy  cf  a  worried  jx^ople  and  once  again  tiie 
American  people  entrusted  their  fate  and  gave  almost  absolute 
authority  to  a  President  to  deal  with  a  desperate  situation  that  was 
equally  as  dangerous  as  that  which  confronted  Lincoln. 

The  long  years  have  passed,  but  a  comparison  of  the  achievements 
that  began  in  1860  and  those  that  began  in  19J2  reveal  a  dismal 
difference. 

I  have  no  desire  to  address  you  tonight  in  innuendo  or  by 
phrases  that  might  leave  the  door  open  for  political  escape  My 
convictions  In  the  matter  are  firm  and  sincere;  I  am  fresh  from 
the  national  .scene  and  anxious  that  you  should  know  and  realize 
and  appreciate  what  I  believe  to  be  the  complete  failu-e  of  the 
present  administration  to  meet  and  solve  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  people  of  America 

Eight  years  ago  the  Nation  was  going  through  Its  armag' ddrn. 
Industry  was  .stilled,  labor  was  sufTertng,  finance  was  frrz^n.  hanks 
were  crashing  to  the  ruination  of  ixjth  stockholders  and  depositors 
from  coast  lo  coast — even  the  mighty  hand  cf  Grd  seemrd  to  have 
been  raised  against  the  people  cf  the  stricken  Nation,  and  unusual 
floods,  droughts,  duststorms.  and  other  cata^lrcphes  add<  d  their 
quota  to  the  Nation  s  distre.ss. 

Out  of  the  blackness  of  national  concern  came  the  clarion  call 
of  loud  voice,  soothing  in  its  timbre,  sincere  in  its  tones  hopeful 
In  its  premises  and  once  again  the  people  of  America  were  capti- 
vated by  what  it  hoped  was  a  strong,  sincere  man  with  a  vision. 
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There  th*^M»Jl«l  ot   Uncoln   and    the   New   Deal    ends 

Ser-n  JoiMf  year*  have  pawed  and  the  nostrums  the  Nation 
•ftccrlv  urcrpted  have  been  rruitlew.  Seven  long  years  have  passed 
ar^  AineriCH  has  not  only  the  bitter  taste  oT  the  medicine  but 
the  curr   hM»  not  yet   been  effected 

With  ruinoua  and  ruthle»  force  the  academic  theories  were 
Uiflictrd  up'.'D  a  trui»tln«  population  nnd  there  was  shackled  upc.n 
Uie  pe.  pie  the  m(^t  cruel  and  m:sreprp«sentative  and  expensive 
ix.u;u;ii  machine  the  children  of  the  United  States  have  been 
forced  to  maintain  oince  they  revolted  In  political  nausea  from 
the  maladminlitration  of  King  GeorKe  III  ^    ^   ^ 

S'vin  long  years  alter  all  power  funds,  and  authority  had  been 
vrsted  in  thow  who  ask  for  It  more  than  10000000  American  i 
hfe««wlnners  are  siiU  haunting  the  relief  lines,  the  wheels  of 
IsidtMtrv  clKCtJed  by  parli.san  and  unfair  legislation  are  gatherim? 
rust  and  cobwebs.'  the  public  debt  dally  mounts  in  stagverinfr 
kum'  the  youth  of  the  Nation  view  their  future  with  forebodinss 
and  ii'.ile  hope;  the  aged  cry  for  comfort  and  security  from  the 
only  aource  left  fmm  which   it   may   be  derived— the  Oivernraenv 

SevoM    years    after    the    triumph  i::t    ride    to    power   of    those    who 
were  going  lo  protect  the  ptx>r    advance  labor,  stop  injustices,  and 
decrease  the  national  e.xpendltures  we  have  only  one  sure   matter 
•head  ol  Its — an  increase  in  the  national  debt  and  a  subsequent    | 
Incr^R^c   In   the   national   taxes 

Wh»t  la  the  prol\t  to  latatir  if  their  advances  and  gains  are  m 
W  in-made    laws    but    not    to    their    tables    and    their    bank 

a,  What    a   shallow,    hollow    victory    and    what    despicable 

tfK^i.rv  to  make  the  man  who  work.s  wl'h  his  hands  believe  Ihit    < 
an  unworkable  law.  passed  with  a  fanfare  of   trumpets,  will   give 
him  the  things  free  that  he  can  only  hope  to  earn  by  the  sweat 

of  hw  brow  ,    ^  ,.  ,     .w 

Can  I  bring  out  to  you  in  sharp  relief  what  I  believe  Is  the 
epltcme  of  the  New  Deal  by  inforrnlng  you  that  Uncle  Snm  now 
owns  more  than  80  OOO  homes  of  American  citizen*  v.  ho  have  beta 
aoM  out  of  them  In  the  same  harsh  and  cruel  manner  the 
protihrta  of  the  New  Deal  were  railing  against  when  they  were 
coming    Into    power? 

Cun  you  appreciate  that  in  Washington  we  have  grrat  and 
expensive  departments  devoted  exclusively  to  the  scientific  study 
oX  incre«*tng  the  crop  yields  of  all  of  the  farmers,  and  other 
departments  studying  the  science  of  reclaiming  wa.sted  and  non- 
pn'fltable  lands  and  in  the  same  city  are  other  great  and  expensive 
departments  from  which  ctmies  the  the<ir:es  of  overproduction 
an<l  of  paying  farmers  to  let   their   land  falloW 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  hafl  asked  the 
Congress  for  gigantic  appropriation.'?  to  teach  more  people  how 
to  become  fanners  and.  In  the  same  breath  asks  us  to  apv>roprlate 
even  more  money  to  furnish  food  and  seed  and  stock  to  the 
thousands  of  farmers  who  fail  every  year 

Do  you  pe<iple  who  mine  coal  appreciate  that  through  the 
ru'.nous  and  illegal  recprtKal  trade  agreements  soft  coal  may  be 
purchased  on  our  eastern  coast  that  was  Imported  fn  m  another 
ccuntrv  cheaper  than  can  be  lx)Ui;ht  good,  black  coal  from  the 
hills  of   West   Virginia'' 

Almost  a  million  persons  are  now  full-time  employees  of  the 
Government  of  th?  United  states  the  record-breaking  uumbt-r 
In  its  history — and  this  only  7  year"  after  the  firm  derlnratlons  of 
l>oth  the  Dem.x-nitic  Party  and  Its  cnndUiate.  In  the  city  of  Chicago, 
gave  A  solemn  pledge  to  abandon  u  eless  and  expen.-lve  bureaus 
and  eliminate  th;-  thousand.s  of  dtadwood  that  are  sucking  away 
the  hfebood  of  the  pe<iple  of  the  country 

The  New  Deal  has  been  waloiis  over  the  radio  and  In  the  public 
press  m  expressing  indignation  and  making  laws  to  maintain  a 
pmper  wage  level  for  the  workers  in  private  industry,  yet  the 
Mlf-same  New  Deal  has  blocked  every  eflort  to  grant  a  proper 
Increase  lo  thousands  of  Ocvtrnmer.t  workers  ■ah.i  receive  shanie- 
fuUv  low  salaries  and  who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  an  8-hour 
day  Indeed.  1  have  personal  knowledge  of  high  gcvernmental 
ofBc-lr.ls  who  have  been  most  vociferous  about  the  rights  of  the 
do-vdtroddcn  and  who  have  m  their  offices  heads  of  families  work- 
ing for  a  pittance  that  Is  a  disgrace  to  America 

Th:'  New  Deal  Is  a  two-faced  Janus  that  smiles  on  the  voter  and 
frowns  on  the  taxpayer  and.  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  m  all 
earnestness  that  the  United  States  of  America  will  never  stand 
another  4  years  oX  this  sort  uf  guvernnient  and  still  remain  the 
United  States 

However,  cursing  an  evil  will  never  cxire  it. 

We  are  Republlojui.s  gathered  htre  tonight  to  honor  the  greatest 
of  cur  party  Our  tribute  can  assume  no  greater  proportionis  lo 
Abraham  Lincoln  than  attempting  to  carry  out  on  the  course  he 
charted  for  the  Nation  fourscore  years  ago. 

With  belief  in  the  rijiht  as  God  gives  us  lo  see  the  right  Is  a 
shining  beacon  of  light  that  will  forever  guide  our  ship  safely 
throuijh  tilt    dangerius  reefs 

The  cliarge  ha*  been  made  that  the  Republican  Party  has  no 
objective*,  can  only  crilicii-e  and  not  suggest,  remains  to  scoff  but 
not  to  lead.     TbM  a  canard  and  we  ail  know  it 

The  charge  has  l>een  made  that  the  Republican  Party  has  not 
yet  produced  a  man  wlio  can  measure  up  to  the  standards  the 
Natl  n  Will  detiiand  of  the  Presiden.  y  Un  m.e  refute  by  simply 
st«T.:ig  that  we  t>ave  many  Republican  patriots  who  can  and  will 
save  the  Nation  from  itself  If  given  the  opportunity  To  be  more 
fjiecini-.  I  teel  1  wotiUi  be  reniis>  m  my  duties  if  1  did  not  Inform 
Republicans   everywhere    that   the    man    whom   I   believe    measures 


neare«t  the  political  standards  of  Abraham  LllK^oln  Is  ore  who 
Is  dally  laboring  in  behalf  of  his  country  and  his  party  and  has 
p'ubably  saved  the  Nation  more  millions  of  dollars  than  any 
othtr  man  now  alive:  and  I  am  referring  to  the  Honorable  JosEPii 
MvKTiN  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  There  Is  no  poverty  of  material  in  the  Republi- 
can rank.s    as  will  be  proven  in  the  short  months  to  come 

Tl:e  charge  that  the  Republican  Party  has  no  coristructlve  plat- 
fonn  Is  mere  political  pap  that  wUl  be  entirely  refuted  next  In- 
avguratlcn  day.  Is  the  advccatlr.g  of  economy  In  government  a 
minor  matter  with  a  government  rushing  headlong  into  financial 
bankruptcy^  Is  the  conviction  that  the  owners  of  a  business  have 
a  right  to  operate  it  without  hindrance  from  the  Government  so 
long  as  they  obey  the  laws  and  treat  their  employees  In  the  manner 
in  which  the  American  people  demand  for  labor?  Is  the  denouncing 
of  ruinous  trade  treaties,  never  ratihed  by  the  Senate  and  inflicted 
upcn  a  helpless  nation,  a  thing  of  no  consequence?  Is  the  belief 
that  a  tariff  wall  to  protect  agriculture  from  the  products  of  the 
p€on  labor  of  the  world  a  minor  matter  to  be  lightly  disregarded^ 
Is  the  firm  belief  and  announcement  that  Europe's  troubles  are  her 
own  and  that  their  wars  are  not  our  wars  nor  will  they  Ix-coine  our 
wars  and  that  our  frontiers  are  the  oceans  that  bound  us  and  not 
the  RhiT.p  River  nor  the  Yellow  Sea? 

The  Republican  Party,  when  It  lakes  over  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  is  prepared  to  carry 
cut  Abt  Lincolns  political  theories  oi  the  most  good  for  the  most 
people,  and  to  believe  that  not  all  of  the  old  things  that  made 
America  great  were  wrong  and  must  be  twisted  inio  queer  shapes 
that  lock  like  they  were  patterned  in  Moscow. 

The  administration  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  few  days  ha•^ 
ribked  a  new  International  situation  by  openly  berating  the  Ru.ssian 
Government.  IT  you  will  recall,  it  was  the  Republ.can  Party  that, 
considered  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Gcvernnient  a  gang  of  bcmb- 
ihrowlng  murderers  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  bloody  regime, 
and  the  cruel  killers  of  the  Kremlin  were  never  recognized  by  an 
cxcliange  of  ambassadors  until  the  parlor  pinks  of  the  New  Deal 
brought  that  circumstance  about. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  mitrht  well  consider  the  constant  effcrts 
cf  the  high  cfllclals  of  the  Nation  to  sabotage  and  stop  the  Dies 
committee  which  is  daily  bucketing  up  filth  that  ha.s  been  collecting 
abcut  the  roots  of  our  country  since  the  Influx  cf  spies,  saboteurs, 
agitators,  and  dangerous  enemies  that  followed  the  Roosevelt  accord 
w.th  the  S«nlets. 

Tlie  people  of  the  Nation  might  well  ponder  the  fact  that  the 
dangerous  and  powerful  "red"  enemy  cf  the  United  States  Harry 
Bridges,  has  been  kept  and  protected  In  America  thrcugh  the  almost 
obvious  effort.s  of  the  pinkish  Department  of  Labor  and  Its  bizarre 
head    Madam   Frances  Perk'ns 

Lalx)r.  which  has  been  the  stoutest  champion  of  the  New  Deal, 
Is  slowly  beglnnii-.g  to  mske  obvious  the  fact  that  it  has  been  taken 
for  a  very  expensive  buggy  nde  by  a  soothing  radio  voice  and  a 
Harvard  accent 

May  I  pcint  to  the  fact  that  many  of  my  colleagues,  both  In  the 

House  and  the  Senate    have  stepped  down  from  the  New  Deal  band- 

,    wasjon.  and  that  the  music  emanating  from  that  gorgeously  painted 

vehicle  Is  rapidly  dwindling  down  to  the  thin  and  rather  hysterical 

I    pipings  and  scrapmcs  played  by  what  remains  of  that  great  Amerl- 

.    can  Intellectual  blight — the  "brain   trust." 

We  have  strayed  far  from  the  path  that  Lincoln  trod  in  America. 
Lr.st  week  I  was  Invited  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress  and  declined  because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
wi  uld  take  equal  rank  with  Benedict  Arno'.d  In  their  faithlessness  to 
the  United  S;ates — yet  they  were  the  welcome  guests  In  the  first 
American  heme. 

The  Republican  Party  wants  to  give  the  people  of  America  a 
chance  to  redeem  themselves — to  get  their  brea'h — to  go  back  to 
work.  It  wants  to  bring  genuine  hope  cnce  more  to  American 
youth— It  wants  to  offer  somethme  more  than  a  military  camp  or 
a  Government  Job  to  the  millions  of  Idle  youngsters  whof^  wealth 
of  talents  are  b<.'ini^  cruelly  wasted  for  lack  of  opportunity  The 
Republican  Party  wants  to  remove  the  choking  hand  of  govern- 
mental bureaucracy  from  the  throat  of  the  small  storekeeper  and 
the  little  farmer  and  the  middle-income  employees  of  the  Nation. 
We  want  to  remove  from  the  Government  pay  rolls  the  thousand 
admitted  Ccramunists  who  are  now  being  paid  the  peoples  money 
that  they  may  live  to  destroy  the  very  people  who  maintain  them. 
We  want  to  build  an  adequate  Navy  and  Army  but  we  will  not 
build  a  ship  for  every  Congressman  and  erect  a  new  fort  for  every 
Senator. 

We  want  to  remove  .several  dozen  of  these  accursed  taxes  that 
have  settled  down  upon  America's  prosperity  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts  and  which  accomplish  nothing  but  provide  more  Jobs  for 
more    bureaucrats 

You  are  Americans  here  tonight  and  you  have  a  duty  to  jjcrform. 
Whether  vo'.i  t>elong  to  my  j>arty  or  not  you  accepted  cltlzeixship 
and  you  are  betraying  that  citizenship  unless  you  perform  your 
full  share  of  your  task  and  that  Is  to  rescue  Amerlra  from  the 
hands  cf  trlfleis.  incompetents,  experimenters,  and  rcrklcts  oppor- 
tunists and  turn  it  back  in  the  channel  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
dug  and  through  which  it  rcxse  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  success 
that  has  t)een  rt»corded  In  the  history  of  nations 

My  seat  in  the  Congress  Is  important  to  no  one  but  rc\f.  tut  th? 
control  of  that  great  body  must  be  vested  in  the  Republican  Party 
in  1941  lest  these  political  adventurers  squander  completely  Amer- 
ica's heritage. 
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I  am  very  frrturate  and  de.-p!y  honored  that  It  !.•?  my  great  privi- 
lege tonight  to  express  ray  deep  devotion  to  the  id^nls  of  A'srpham 
Lircoln  m  the  Stare  of  West  Virginia,  that  should  have.  I  deem, 
a  special  affection  for  tbls  great  man.  Wt^t  Virginia  is  the  only 
State  of  the  Nation  thst.  of  Its  own  Intense  desire,  underwent  a 
rebirth  of  freedom  and  wrote  a  new  chapter  in  defense  of  the 
lib-.^rttes  of  matikiiid.  arm  in  arm  with  Lincoln  himself.  Lincoln 
and  West  Virginia  erterod  the  Union  together,  and  the  great  honor 
Was  sufficient  lor  each  to  partake  of  it  in  full  measure 

Over  and  atove  our  pclitlcal  affections  must  always  be  that  proat 
gL-lden  frame  of  America  that  he  penned  and  ;poke  m  a  rolling 
Pennsylvania  vr.llcy — 'a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people." 

Our  strife  m  America  between  our  people  da;ly  crows  more  bit- 
ter, more  destructive,  more  dangerous  With  the  world  on  fire 
arcund  us  lo  qviarrel  over  the  riches  that  we  pcssejs  and  which  ore 
ample  for  nil  of  us  but  which  is  being  denied  to  most  of  us.  must  be 
a  diabolical  contrivance  organized  In  hell  Itself,  We  must  cease 
and  go  to  work. 

May  I  close  with  repeating  the  kindly  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
rpoken  the  day  he  swore  to  defend  and  protect  his  country.  When 
lie  said  this  he  must  have  lifted  his  eyes  far  above  the  throng 
around  him  and  locked  cut  over  the  hills  and  the  valleys  and  the 
fields  and  the  mountains  that  are  America. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said.  "We  are  not  enemies  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Thout;h  pa.sslon  may  have  strained  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  ai!d  patriotic  grave  to  every  loving 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  bread  land,  will  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union  whc.i  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  bo.  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

OF   NORTH   CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  13,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  D    W,   BET.L.  ACTING  SECRETARY   OF  THE 

TREASURY 


Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rem?.rks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foll^v.'ing  letter  rrceivtd 
by  me  from  Hon.  D.  \V.  Bell.  Acting  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury: 

I'RFAStTRY   DEP^HTMENT. 

■     I  WasluJtgton,  Fibiucry  12,  1940. 

Hen     ROPFST  L     DoUGHTON. 

Cha.Tmcn.  Committee  on  Ways  and  STean.i, 

House  of  Represevtative^. 

Mr  Df-^r  Mii  Ciivirman:  In  view  of  certain  statements  by  Rep- 
resentative EREV.srra  en  the  floor  of  the  Hcu.se  of  Repri-.sentatlve.^ 
en  Febr'ary  G.  1940  (Congression,«i,  Rfcoed.  pp.  1C9C  to  1111).  with 
respect  to  th?  l.>^suance  of  Treasury  Dfcl.":ion  49682,  dated  Auc;u,'^t  12, 
1938.  defining'  the  term  "products  of  American  fi.'-heries"  so  as  to 
Include  fish  taken  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  American  vessels 
operating  in  conjunction  with  their  shore  plant  for  the  preparation 
end  preservaticn  of  such  fi>h,  the  Tieasury  Department  deems  it 
appropriate  to  make  the  following  crmments. 

All  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  Issuance  of  this  Treasury 
Decision  were  fully  set  cut  in  the  Department  s  letter  of  January  25. 
1940.  lo  ycu  which  was  incorporated  in  your  committee's  adverse 
report  on  House  Resolution  361  iH  Rept.  1358,  76ih  Cont^  )  and 
printed  in  the  Concression/u.  Record  of  February  1,  1940  (pp.  917- 
9181.  Further  Information  on  the  subject  was  furnished  In  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hulls  letter  to  ycu  dated  February  8.  1940.  which 
you  inserted  In  the  Record  of  February  9.  1940   (pp    1991   19321, 

This  Department  would  like  to  add.  however,  that  it  has  long 
been  the  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  furnl^h  American 
tuslnessmen  and  othets,  upon  their  request,  with  advisory  advance 
rulings  as  to  the  tariff  cla.«slflcation  of  imported  merchandise.  Th? 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  his  continued  this  practice  of 
his  predecessors,  believing  It  to  be  a  sound  one.  since  it  affords 
businessmen  an  oppartunlty  lo  obtain  tentative  a.^.-urances  before 
they  make  commitments  as  to  what  their  customs  liabilities  will  be. 
Naturally,  these  advisory  rulings  of  the  Department  are  subject  to 
the  scrutiny  cf  the  courts.  In  the  present  situation  a  legal  study 
made  by  this  Department,  as  a  result  cf  such  a  request  f(?r  an 
advisory  ruling,  indicated  that  a  provision  In  the  Departments 
customs  regulations  was  not  a  proper  Interpretation  cf  exUting  law. 
In  accordance  with  Its  customary  practice  in  =uch  matters,  there- 
fore, the  Department  issued  Treucury  Decision  49682  apprcprlutcly 


nmcnd'.ng  the  rcjru5atlon  invc'ved.  In  vlerv  of  Mr,  Erfwsttr's 
cbsorvations.  I  believe  It  is  pertinent  to  make  a  brief  statement 
abcut  the  legal  aspects  cf  the  ruling  incoiporated  in  Treasury 
Deci-fcn  49C82. 

Paragraph  1730  of  the  Tar'flf  Act  of  1930  provides  for  the  free 
entry  of  prcdiic^s  of  American  fisheries.  Inrlurted  in  p.-u-aprnph 
1730  of  the  TarllT  Act  is  a  specific  proviso  to  the  eilecl  that  products 
cf  American  fisheries,  prtparcd  and  pre.sorved  by  an  Anierican 
fishery,  on  the  tieaty  coasts  cf  Newfoundland.  Mngd;Uen  Islands, 
and  Libiador  shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 

For  many  years  It  has  been  the  practice  cf  American  fishing 
vessels  to  proceed  to  the  treaty  coasi  of  Newfoundland  ai-d  there 
employ  residents  of  Newfoundland  to  assist  rh:m  In  their  fishing 
operations;  that  Is.  both  In  the  taking  of  the  fish  and  In  th"!r 
preservation  on  shore  to  e?iab!e  the  catch  to  b.^  brout;hl  back  to 
this  country  without  being  ."^pniled.  The  fi.-^h  caught  and  prepared 
on  the  treaty  cor.si  of  Newfoundland,  with  the  a.ssistance  of  New- 
foundland resident.s.  have  for  many  years  been  regarded  as  products 
cf  Amerlcpn  fi.'.herlps  entitled  to  free  entry.  As  early  as  1886.  in  a 
published  ruling  cf  the  Treasury  Department,  it  was  stated  that 
fiah  caught  by  the  crew  of  an  American  vessel  with  the  assistance 
of  men  and  nets  hired  in  Newfoundland  w\juld  be  regarded  as 
having  been  taken  by  the  American  vessel  and  entitled  to  free 
entry.  That  the  en-.ployment  of  foreign  fishermen  would  i.ot 
destroy  the  free-entry  privileges  cf  fish  caui.'ht  by  such  fishermen 
under  the  supervision  of  an  American  fi>hing  vessel  is  a  principle 
which  has  liad  Judicial  sanction  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

In  1910  the  Board  of  Central  Appraisers  (now  the  United  Stales 
Customs  Court)  had  before  it  a  case  Involving  fi.^h  caucht  by  citi- 
zens of  Newfoundland  supposedly  under  the  supervision  cf  an 
American  vessel.  The  importer  In  that  case  protested  to  th;^  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  the  Treasury  Dt^partmcnfs  imposition  of  duty 
on  the  fiLh.  The  Board  sustained  the  importc-r's  piottst,  staling. 
In  part: 

"While  none  of  these  fl'^h  were  actvmlly  eaufht  bv  the  manual 
labor  of  Americans,  still  the  opportunity."  funds,  place,  and  appli- 
rnccs  licccfcsary  for  the  cpt  rat.on  lo  be  carried  on  were  furniihed 
by  an  American  with  American  money  Tlie  v.hole  enterprise  was 
conducted  and  carried  on  by  an  American,  who  was  rcrponsible  for 
the  operations.  The  law  was  Intended.  In  our  Judgment,  to  favor 
optrations  carried  on  by  America.'is  in  this  way  and  to  encourage 
the  taking  of  fish  In  the  treaty  waters"   ((1910)    T.  D.  31028) 

The  case  was  revrrsed  on  app".T.l  by  th?  C  mrt  of  Customs  Api)eals 
In  1911  in  a  decision  referred  to  by  Congrcsman  Brewster  IIcw- 
evcr.  the  apparent  reascn  for  the  reversal  was  that  the  American 
vessel,  which  was  claimed  to  be  in  control  cf  the  fl.-hing  operations 
of  the  fcrelgn  fl-ihing  boats,  did  not  participate  in  the  actu.U 
operation.'!  Involved  )n  the  taking  of  th"  fish,  and  was.  In  fact.  ..ome 
30  miles  away  from  su^h  boats  The  app.  Hate  court  did  not  app?ar 
to  disiigree  with  the  above-quoted  prinelplts  staled  by  the  Board 
cf  General  Appraisers  (dOll)   T,  D,  31534). 

In  1914  a  case  arose  befcie  the  Boa/d  of  General  Apprnlsers  In- 
volving fish  caught  by  citl/ens  of  Newfcundlend  employed  by  an 
American  fishery  and  taken  to  the  Newfoundland  shores  lor  preparn- 
licn  and  preservation  lor  .'hipment  to  the  United  States,  The 
importer  in  this  case  protested  to  the  Board  of  Gemral  Apnrals-rs 
the  imposition  of  duty  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  In  sustain- 
ing the  Importer's  protet^t  the  Board  held  that  the  fish  were  entitled 
to  free  entry  as  products  of  the  American  fisheries,  stating,  in  part: 

"Tlie  evident  Intent  of  the  statute,  however,  is  that  Americans 
engaged  In  fishing  in  foreign  waters  by  means  of  a  fish(  ry  nialiUamed 
aivd  t;upplled  by  American  mone-y  and  cnierprl.se  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  Americans  engaged  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion in  domestic  waters,  so  far  as  the  duties  upon  the  fl.sh  are 
concerned. 

"It  was  not.  In  our  Judgment,  the  Intention  of  Congress  to  limit 
a  fishery  in  Its  operation  to  the  deck  or  hull  of  a  vessel.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  operations  might  be  so  extensive  as  to  make  It 
lnip.isslble  either  to  take,  cure,  or  prepare  the  fish  on  board  the 
vessel.  We  are  therefore  of  the  oplnif  n  th.it  a  fishery  includes  the 
operation  of  taking,  preparing,  curing,  and  packing  fish,  and  manning 
them  ready  for  market,  whether  conducted  by  means  of  a  large 
boat  and  small  boats  independent  of  the  land,  or  by  means  of 
the  snnie  connected  v.ith  the  land,  where  the  fish  are  cleaned,  dried, 
prepared,  and  packed  for  market"      (  ( 1914)  T,  D,  34440.  abs   35520  ) 

In  issuing  Treasury  Decision  49682.  therefore,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment followed  the  above  cases  and  other  cases  decided  by  the  customs 
courts  In  holding  that  fish  taken  by  or  under  the  supervl.sion  cf 
American  vessels,  operated  in  conjuiictlon  with  their  shore  plant 
for  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  such  fish,  are  entitled  to 
free  entry  as  products  of  American  fisheries.  The  Treasun-  Depart- 
ment, of  course,  is  bound  by  those  Judicial  decisions  lo  the  extent 
that  the  statutes  under  which  they  were  rendered  are  substantlal.'y 
the  same  as  tho'^c  liow  in  cp:  ration,  nie  term  "}:;rociuct;,  of  Ameri- 
can fisheries"  appears  in  both  the  present  statute,  paragraph  1730 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  and  the  statutes  In  effect  at  the  lime  of  the 
Judicial  decisions.  Furthermore,  as  already  pointed  out.  the  pres- 
ent statute  contains  a  specific  proviso  to  the  eflect  that  products  of 
American  fisheries  prepared  or  preserved  by  an  American  fishery 
on  the  treaty  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labra- 
dor sliall  be  exempt  from  duly. 
■Very  truly  yours, 

D    •W.  BiXL, 
Acting  SecrctaTy  oj  the  Treasury. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  13.  1940 

Mr.  JACOBSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rcmarts.  I  should  like  on  this  occa-sion  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
coJleague  and  friend  the  late  Honorable  C\ssius  C.  Dowell, 

of  luwa. 

Tlie  passing  of  Congrervunan  Dowell  represents  an  almost 
Irreparable  loss  to  the  Sixth  ConKressional  District  of  Iowa, 
and  to  that  State,  and  to  our  Nation.  His  death  marks  the 
end  of  a  career  of  faithful  public  s-rvice  ennobled  by  12  years 
in  the  State  legislature  and  23  fruitful  years  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

His  work  was  marked  by  a  quiet,  unassuming,  but  pene- 
trating and  IntelUgent  attitude  toward  aU  questions  affecting 
his  constituency  and  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Thorough 
and  painstaking  in  his  study  of  legislation,  he  carved  out  a 
career  notable  among  the  many  great  figures  Iowa  has  given 
In  service  to  th.c  Nation.    He  ranked  high  among  them. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  h:m.  I  knew  him  as  a 
friend  and  counselor  who  gave  unstinted  service  and  a  help- 
ing hand  to  everyone,  regardless  of  political  afniiatlon.  He 
was  concerned  always  with  the  best  public  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation.  While  chairman  of  the  Roads  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  secured  enactment 
of  le-glslatlon  providing  Federal  aid  for  the  building  of  roads. 
This  accompLsliment  will  serve  as  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
career  as  a  legislator.  To  him  as  an  individual,  more  than 
to  any  other,  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  are  due  for  the 
progressive  program  he  sponsored  in  providing  the  present 
network  of  highways  throuKhoul  the  country. 

Any  tribute  to  this  illustrious  public  servant  would  bo  in- 
complete if  it  failed  in  reference  to  the  faithful  service  of  an 
affectionate  wife  and  devoted  helpmate,  who  by  her  encotu-- 
agoment  ard  in.spiration  contributed  in  no  small  way  to  her 
husbands  succesj,ful  career.  To  Mrs.  Dowell.  I,  too,  pay 
tribute. 

In  Congressman  Dowell's  death  I  have  lost  a  friend  whom 
I  admired  and  in  whose  judgment  I  had  faith  and  confi- 
dence. 

Shield  of  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OK    CALIKOKNI.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  13.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


unfallir.K  vigor  airaln^t  attempts  t^  restrict  or  deny  freedom  of 
SDeech  and  freedom  of  the  pres.s.  the  rl.:ht  of  assemblage,  and  the 
right   of   habeas  corpus.     As   the   late  Senator   Borah   pointed   out 

^  ^•AVhrn^war  passion,  or  mcb  passion,  or  political  zeal,  or  selfish 
schpme^  have  carried  men  beyond  reason  or  Justice,  the  Court,  when 
called  upon,  has  Interposed  to  avert  ^eat  wrongs.' 

It  has  done  so  aeain  In  yesterdays  unanimous  opinion  reversing 
the  d-^risu  n  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  In  the  case  of  four 
Neeroes  who  had  teon  sentenced  to  death  after  they  had  confes^ied 
to  the  murder  of  an  elderly  white  man.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  thlrd-depree  methods  employed  by  the  Florida 
authorities  to  secu.'-c  thc.<^e  confessions  made  them  Invalid. 

-We  are  not  Impressed."  said  Justice  Blaclc.  In  expressing  the 
unan-mous  opinion  of  the  Court,  -by  the  areument  that  law- 
enforcement  methods  such  as  those  under  review  are  necessary  to 
upho:d  our  laws  The  Constitution  proscribes  such  lawless  means 
irrespective  of  the  end  "  And  In  an  eloquent  aside,  which  has  par- 
ticular pertinence  In  the  pre.'^nt  age  of  dictators  and  arbitrary 
rule.  Ju.'-tlce  BlacJc  reaffirmed  the  Court's  solemn  determination  to 
act  as  euardian  of  civil  liberties. 

•Under  our  constitutional  svstem."  he  said,  "courts  stand  against 
any  winds  that  blow  as  havens  of  refuse  for  thase  who  might  other- 
wise suffer  because  they  are  helpless,  weak,  outnumbered,  or  because 
they  are  nonconforming  victims  of  prejudice  and  public  excite- 
ment. •  •  •  No  higher  duty,  no  more  solemn  rpsponsibllity. 
resUs  upon  this  Court  than  that  of  translating  into  living  law  and 
maintaining  this  constitutional  shield  deliberately  planned  and  In- 
scribed for  the  benefit  of  every  human  being  subject  to  out  Consti- 
tution— of  whatever  race,  creed,  or  persuasion." 


Mr.  HAVTENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
irmarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Shield  of 
Litx^rty." 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post) 
SHnxo  or  LirniTT 

During  r<^ent  vc.irs  the  Supreme  Ccurt  has  tended  to  modify  and, 
in  s.irae  notabJ*  instances,  even  to  reverse  ptisitions  It  had  previously 
taken  with  regard  to  great  constitutional  Issues  which  have  come 
before  it 

In  one  Tltal  particular,  however,  the  highest  tribunal  has  re- 
malnMl  Bteadrnst  iind  vmchanglng.  It  Is  tcday.  as  It  has  been  for 
so  long,  a  jeaUus  and  unci.mprcmislng  gUiwdlan  of  the  Bill  of 
Riljhts.     In   a  series  of   notable   opinions   it   has  struck   cut   witli 


Deciision  of  Supreme  Court  in  Case  of  Isiah 
Chambers  et  al. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

-      HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.    February     13     (legislctii'i;    day    of     Wednesday. 

February  7),  1940 


OPINION  OF  SUPREME  COURT 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unnnimous  consent 
tc  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  notable  opinion  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Black  and  concurred  in  by  all  the  other  mem- 
l>ors  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States,  which  again 
demonstrates  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  outstanding, 
uncompromising  guardian  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  very 
appropriate  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  this  case  should 
have  bet'n  handed  down  by  Associate  Justice  Black,  formerly 
a  Member  of  this  body.  It  seems  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
criticism  made  against  his  record  in  a  certain  particular. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  13.  1940) 
[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No.  195.  October  term. 
1939  Islah  (l7:elll  Chambers.  Jack  Williamson,  Charlie  Etovls, 
and  Walter  Woodward  (Woodard),  petitioners,  v.  The  State  of 
Florida  On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Florida  Febrviary   12.   1940) 

Mr    Justice  Black  rtellvered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  grave  question  presented  by  the  petition  for  certiorari, 
granted  in  forniH  pauperis.'  is  whether  proceedings  In  which  ccn- 
fes-Klons  were  utilized,  and  which  culminated  In  sentences  of  death 
upon  four  young  Negro  men  in  the  State  of  Florida,  failed  to  afford 
the  safemiard  of  that  due  process  of  law  guaranteed  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment.' 


i_  u  s  — . 

-  Peiltsuuers  Wllilamscm.  Woodward,  and  Davis  pleaded  pinlty  of 
murder  and  Peutioner  Chambers  was  found  guilty  by  a  Jury,  all 
were  ipntenccd  to  death,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  aflirmed 
(111  Fla.  707,  151  So.  4S9 ) .  Upon  the  allegation  that,  unknown  to 
the  trial  Judge,  the  confessions  on  which  the  Judgments  and  sen- 
tences cf  dtath  were  based  were  not  voluntarj-  and  had  been  cb- 
taiiied  by  coercion  and  duress,  the  State  supreme  court  granted 
leave  t<i  pre.M:nt  a  petition  for  writ  cf  error  coram  nobis  to  the 
Broward  County  Circuit  Court  (lU  Fla   786.  152  So  437). 

The  circuit  court  denied  the  petition  without  trial  cf  the  l.ssu»s 
raised  by  it  and  the  State  supreme  court  reversed  and  ordered  the 
issues  submitted  to  a  Jury  ^117  Fla.  642.  158  So   1J3). 
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First.  The  State  of  Florida  challenges  our  JurlFdlction  to  look 
behind  the  Judgments  below  claiming  that  the  issues  of  fact  upon 
v.hlch  petitioners  ba.se  their  claim  that  due  process  was  denied 
them  have  been  finally  determined  because  passed  upon  by  a  Jury. 
However,  use  by  a  State  of  an  improperly  obtained  confession  may 
constltut,'  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law  as  guaranteed  in  the 
fourteenth  amendment.* 

Since  petitioners  have  seasonably  asserted  the  rljjht  under  the 
Fe'Jeral  Constitution  to  have  their  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  capital 
crime  deterniined  with  mt  reliance  upon  conie.ssljns  obtained  by 
means  prescribed  by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  we  must  determine  independently  whether  petitioners' 
confessions  were  so  obtained,  by  review  of  the  facts  upon  which 
that  issue  necessarily  turns.* 

Second    The  record  shows: 

AtKjut  9  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Saturday.  May  13,  1933.  Robert 
Darcy.  an  elderly  white  man.  was  robbed  and  murdered  In  Ponipano. 
Fla  .  a  small  town  In  Broward  County,  about  12  miles  from  Fort 
Lauderdale,  the  county  seat.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida,  aflBrming  petitioners'  conviction  for  this  crime,  stated  that 
"It  was  one  of  those  crimes  that  Induced  an  enraged  community."  - 

And,  as  the  di'sscntlng  Judge  pointed  out,  'the  murder  and  rob- 
bery of  the  elderly  Mr  Darcy  wa.^  a  most  dastardly  and  atrocious 
crime.     It  naturally  aroused  great  and  well-deserved  Indignation  "  • 

Between  9  30  and  10  o'clock  after  the  murder,  petitioner  Charles 
Davis  was  arrested,  and  within  the  next  24  hours  from  25  to  40 
Neeroes  liviiik:  in  the  community.  Including  petitioners  Williamson, 
Chambers,  and  Woodward,  were  arrested  without  warrants  and 
confined  In  the  Broward  County  Jail  at  Fort  Lauderdale. 

On  the  night  of  the  crime  attempts  to  trail  the  murderers  hy 
blcodhounds  brought  J.  T.  Williams,  a  convict  guard.  Into  the 
proceedings.  From  then  until  confes.'^lons  were  obtained  and  peti- 
tioners were  senter.ced.  he  took  a  prominent  part. 

About  11  p.  m.  on  the  following  Monday,  May  15.  the  shenfT  and 
Williams  took  several  of  the  Imprisoned  Negroes.  Including  WiUiam- 
Eon  and  Chambers,  to  the  Dade  County  Jail  at  Muimi. 

The  sherin  U>stified  that  they  were  taken  there  because  he  felt 
R  possibility  of  mob  violence  and  "wanted  to  give  protection  to 
every  prisoner     •     •     •     In  Jail." 

Evidence  of  petitioner.?  was  that  on  the  way  to  Miami  a  motor- 
cycle patrolman  drew  up  to  the  cor  In  which  the  men  were  nding, 
pnd  the  sheriff  "told  the  cop  that  he  hnd  some  Negroes  that  he  was 
taking  down  to  Micnil  to  escape  a  mob." 

This  statement  was  not  denied  by  the  shcnlf  In  his  testimony, 
and  Williams  d.d  not  testify  at  all:  Williams  apparently  has  now 
ci.sappeartd. 

t^pon  order  of  Williams,  petitioner  Williamson  wns  kept  In  the 
dcah  cell  of  the  Dade  County  Jail.  Tlie  prl."^oncrs  thus  spirited 
to  Miami  were  returned  to  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Jail  the  next  day, 
Tuesday. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  both  the  S'ate  and  petitioners 
that  from  Sunday.  May  14.  to  Saturday.  May  20.  the  30  to  40  Nepro 
fu-p.cts  were  subjected  to  questioning  and  cro.^-qu.stionin^  (with 
the  exception  th.at  several  of  the  suspects  were  in  Dade  County 
Jail  over  1  n':ght). 

From  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  May  20.  until  sunrise  of  the 
21st.  petitioners  and  possibly  one  cr  two  others  underwent  per- 
sistent and  repeated  questioning.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Florida 
said  the  questioning  "was  in  progress  several  days  and  all  night 
before  the  confessions  were  secured."  and  referred  to  the  last  night 
as  an  "all-night  vigil." 

The  sheriff  who  supervised  the  procedure  of  continued  Interroga- 
tion testified  that  he  questioned  the  prisoners  "in  the  daytime  all 
the  week."  but  did  not  question  them  during  any  ni^ht  belore  the 
a:l-night  vipil  cf  Saturday.  May  20.  because  after  having  "ques- 
tioned them  all  day  (he»  was  tired  "  Other  evidence  of  the  State 
was  "that  the  cRicors  of  Broward  County  were  in  that  Jail  almost 
continually  during  the  whole  week  questioning  these  boys  and 
ether  boys  In  connection  with  this  '  case. 

Tlie  process  of  repeated  questioning  tCKik  place  In  the  Jailer's 
quarters  on  the  fourth  fioor  of  the  Jail.    During  the  week  foUowlng 


their  arrests  and  until  their  confes-^lons  were  finally  acceptable  to 
the  States  attorney  In  the  early  dawn  of  Sur.day,  May  21.  peti- 
tioners and  their  fellow  prisoners  were  led  a-io  at  a  time  from  their 
celLs  to  the  questioning  room,  quirjicd,  and  returned  to  their  cells 
to  await  another  turn. 

So  far  as  appears,  the  prisoners  at  no  time  durlni?  the  week  w  re 
permitted  to  see  or  confer  with  counsel  or  a  sini:l"  friend  or  relative. 

W^le^,  carried  singly  from  his  cell  and  subjected  to  quest  lining, 
each  found  himself,  a  slni^le  pr:soner.  surrounded  In  a  fourth-floor 
Jail  room  by  4  to  10  mm  — the  county  sl.erilf.  his  deputies,  a  con- 
vict guard,  and  other  white  ofUcers  and  citizi-ns  of  the  community 

The  testimony  Is  in  conflict  as  to  whether  all  four  p-titioneis  w>re 
continually  threatened  and  phyhkally  inistreut<^>d  iinvil  tlicy  finaliy. 
in  hopeless  desperation  and  fear  of  their  lives,  agreed  to  conies.'-  on 
Sunday  motning  Ju.st  after  daylight. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  certain  that  by  Saturday.  May  20.  5  days  of 
continued  questioning  had  elicited  no  confession.  Admltlecily  a 
concentration  of  effort — directed  against  a  small  number  of  ptlsou- 
frs.  Including  petitioners— on  the  yarl  of  the  questioners,  principally 
the  sheriff  and  Williams,  the  convict  guard,  began  about  3;30  that 
Saturday  afternoon 

From  that  hour  on,  with  only  short  Intervals  for  food  and  rest  lor 
the  ciuestloncrs.  "they  all  stayed  up  all  night   " 

"They  bring  cne  of  them  at  a  time  backwards  and  forv.ards — until 
they  confr.=«ed." 

And  Wil'iams  was  present  and  participating  that  nlcht.  during  the 
whole  of  which  the  Jail  cook  served  coffee  and  sandwiches  to  the  men 
who  "grilled  ■  the  prisoners. 

Sometime  In  the  eiu-iy  hours  of  Sunday,  the  21st.  probably  about 
230  a.  m.,  Woodward  apparently  "broke  "as  cne  of  the  State's  wlt- 
rcsses  put  it — after  a  15-  cr  20-minute  period  of  cjuf stlcnlni;  by 
Williams,  the  sheriff,  and  the  constable,  "one  right  after  the  other." 

Tlie  State's  attorney  was  awakened  al  his  heme  and  called  to  the 
Jail.  He  came,  but  was  dis-atisftcd  with  the  confession  of  V.'ordward. 
which  he  took  down  in  writing  at  that  time,  and  s.ild  scmethin ;  like 
"tear  this  paper  up;  that  Isn  t  wiiut  I  want;  when  you  get  somcliung 
worth  while  call  me." 


Upon  a  verdict  adverse  to  petitioners,  the  circuit  court  reaffirmed 
the  original  Judgments  and  sentences. 

Asjain  the  State  supreme  covirt  reversed,  holding  that  the  l.ssue  of 
force,  fear  of  personal  violence,  and  duress,  had  been  properly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Jury,  but  the  is.-ue  raised  by  the  as.si^'nment  of  error 
alleging  that  the  confessions  and  pleas  "were  not  In  fact  freely  and 
voluntarily  made"  had  not  been  clearly  submitted  to  the  Jury  (123 
Fla.  734.  737.   167  So    697). 

A  change  cf  venue  to  Palm  Beach  County  wa.s  granted,  a  Jury 
again  found  against  petitioners,  and  the  Broward  Circuit  Ccurt  once 
more  reaffirmed  the  Judgments  and  sentences  of  death. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  one  judge  distenting,  affirmed 
(—  Fla.  — ,  —  So    — ). 

While  the  petition  thus  seeks  review  of  the  Judgments  and  sen- 
tences cf  death  rendered  in  the  Brcward  Circuit  Court  and  re- 
affirmed In  the  Palm  Beach  Circuit  Court,  the  evidence  before  us 
consists  solely  of  the  tran.scrlpt  of  proceedings  (on  writ  cf  error 
coram  nobis  i  in  Palm  Beach  Countv  Court,  wherein  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  obtaining  of  petitioners'  alleged  ccnfesoions 

Were  passed  on  by  a  Jury. 

■  Brnicn  v    Missis.'ntrpi   (297  U.  S.  278). 

'Pierre  v  Louisiana  t3C6  U.  8.  354.  358);  Ncrris  v.  Alabama.  (294 
U.  S  .  587.  L90). 

'—  Fla.  — ,  — . 

•Id.. . 


'  A  constable  of  the  community,  tcstifing  about  this  particular 
Incident,  said  In  part: 

"Q  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Maire  [State's  attorney  ]  talked  to 
Walter  Woodward  the  first  time  he  came  over  there? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

"Q    Take  his  ccnfcs.-ion  down  In  writtng?^A.  Ves. 

"Q  If  he  n'.od.^  a  confcssu/ii.  why  did  you  all  keep  on  qucstlnnl:  g 
h'm  about  it?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  he  said  that  time  v.asn't 
what  you  wanted  him  to  say.  was  it?— A.  It  wasn't  waat  he  s.ud 
the  latt  time. 

"Q.  It  wasn't  what  you  v.antcd  him  to  say,  was  It? — A  We  didn't 
thtr.i:  It  wa^  all  correct. 

"Q.  What  part  cf  it  did  you  think  wasn't  correct?  Wcud  you 
•ay  what  he  told  you  there  at  that  time  was  freely  and  voluntarily 
made? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

"Q.  V.'hat  he  freely  and  voluntarily  told  you  In  the  vay  of  a 
confession  at  that  time,  it  wasn't  what  you  wanted? — A.  It  didn't 
make  up  like  it  should. 

"Q  What  matter  didn't  make  up? — A.  There  was  some  things  he 
told  us  that  couldn't  possibly  be  true. 

"Q.  What  did  Mr.  Maire  say  about  It  that  time:  did  you  hear  Mr. 
Malre  say  at  this  time.  'Tear  this  paper  up:  that  isn't  what  I  w.".nt; 
when  you  get  something  worth  while,  call  me,'  or  words  to  that 
effect? — A.  Something  similar  to  that. 

"Q.  That  did  happen  that  night? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

"Q    Tliat  was  in  the  presence  of  Walter  Woodward? — A.  Yes.  sir." 

And  petitioner  Woodward  te.=tified  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

"A.  I  was  taken  out  several  times  on  the  night  of  the  20th. 
•      •      •      So  I  still  denied  It.      •      •      • 

•  •••••• 

"A.  He  said  I  had  told  lies  and  kept  him  sitting  up  all  the  week, 
and  he  was  tired,  and  if  I  didn't  come  across  I  would  never  see  the 
tun  rise. 

•  •••••• 

"A.  •  •  •  then  I  was  taken  back  to  the  private  cell  •  •  • 
and  shortly  after  that  they  come  back,  shortly  after  that.  20  cr  25 
minutes,  and  bring  me  out.  •  •  •  I  ItoJd  Williams |  if  he 
would  send  for  the  State  attorney  he  could  take  down  wliat  I  said; 
I  said.  'Send  for  him  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  '  .So  he  ^ent 
for  Mr.  Maire  sometime  during  Saturday  nigh;,  must  have  been 
around  1  or  2  o'cUx'k  in  the  night,  it  was  after  midnipht.  and  fo 
he  sent  for  Mr  Maire;  I  didn't  know  Mr.  Maire  then,  but  I  know 
his  now  by  his  lace. 

•  •••••• 

"A.  Well,  he  come  In  and  said.  'This  boy  got  something  to  tell 
me?'  and  Captain  Williams  says.  'Yes;  he  Is  ready  to  t-ll  you.* 

•  •••••• 

"•  •  •  Mr  Maire  had  a  pen  aiid  a  bo<  k  to  tal-.e  down  what 
I  told  him.  which  he  said  had  to  be  on  the  typewriter,  but  I  didn't 
see  any  typewriter:  I  saw  him  with  a  pen  and  book,  so  w he; her  it 
was  shorthand  or  regular  writing  I  don't  know,  but  he  took  i'  down 
v.lth  pen.  After  I  told  htm  my  .story,  he  said  it  was  no  good,  and 
he  tore  it  up.      •      •      • 

•  •••••• 

"Q.  'What  was  it  Mr  Maire  said?— A  He  told  them  It  wa.«^n't  no 
good:  when  they  got  something  cut  of  me  he  would  be  back  It 
wa3  late;  he  had  to  go  back  and  go  to  bed. 


"A. 


I  wasn't  in  the  cell  long  before  they  come  back. 
•  •  •  •  o 
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Tiu  Mun*  SUte-«  .ttorney  comlucted  the  States  c«^e  In  the  circuit 
court  bTSl  ard  al«.  made  hlm^lt  a  wltncaa.  but  "i^d  not  tesUly  ^ 
to *by  Woodwards  flr^t  alk«rd  conlesaiou  wa«  unsatiafaciory  to  hUn. 
Tb«  »h€T\a  did.  bowcvi-r: 

"A  No  U  wasn't  false;  part  cf  It  wna  tru?  and  part  ol  it  wa^n  i. 
Mr  Malre  (the  Sute's  attorney)  said  there  wasn  t  enougli     It  wusn  t 

ciear  enough. 

"Q    Waa  that  roluntarily  made  at  that  time? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

"Q    It  was  voluiitanly  niadt-  that  time? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

•Q   You  didn't  consider  it  «ura.ie:Jt?- A.  Mr    Malri. 

"Q  Mr  Malre  told  you  that  It  wasn't  sufficient,  bo  y-u  kppt  on 
oUCTtloning  him  until  thr  time  you  pot  him  to  rnakt>  a  tjt^J^nti  vol- 
2rSr  «mn«.ion  of  other  matters  that  he  hadn  t  t'lduded  n  the 
fint'>— A    No  Mir    we  queetioned  him  there  and  we  caught  him  In  llvs. 

•Q  Caught  all  of  them  teUiiig  lle«?— A.  Caught  e^reryone  of  them 
'Ttni?  to  us  that  night:  yes.  5tr  ^     ^    „ 

•Q    Did  you  tell  them  ihcy  were  lying?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

"Q.  Just    how    uould    you    lell    them    that?— A.  Just    like    I    am 

•Q  Vou  said.  'J  :»ck.  you  told  mc  a  lie''-  -A    Yes.  sir." 

After   I  weeks  constant  deniHl  of  all  guUt  petitioners  "broke. 

Jvst  before  stinrlw  the  Slnte  cmctals  got  something  -wnrth 
whie"  from  petitioners  which  Uie  State's  attorney  would  ''v.ant  . 
afaln  he  was  callf^!;  he  came  In  the  prosence  ^t  those  who  had 
canied  on  and  witnefjwd  the  all-night  que^t^o•unK.  he  caused  hi3 
Quesaons  and  prtltlon.T*'  answers  to  be  stenographlcally  reported. 

The  e  are  the  confe*.sion.s  utlllz-d  by  the  State  to  obtain  the  judp- 
rr.ents  upon  which  petitioners  were  sentenced  to  death.  No  formal 
chMXWt^  had  been  brought  before  the  confessions.  Two  days  there- 
tftw  petitioners  were  Indicted,  were  arraii,'ned.  and  V,lU:am5cn  and 
W«xl*ard  nleaded  guilty:  Chambers  and  DavU  pleaded  not  guUty. 

Lau~r  Th-*.'herm  iiccompnnied  by  Wlli:r.m-=.  Informed  an  attorney 
Who  presumably  had  been  appointed  to  defend  Davis  that  Davis 
wanttd  his  plea  ct  not  fUllty  withdn.wn  This  war,  done  and  DaM^ 
then  pWndd  iJUllty  When  Chambers  was  «"ed  his  conviction 
rested    upon    his    confivsslon    and    testimony    of    the    other    three 

The  convict  guard  and  the  sheriff  were  in  the  courtroom  sitting 
down  in  a  seat";  and  from  arrest  until  sentence  to  death  petitioners 
were  nerer  either  m  Jail  or  in  court,  wholly  removed  from  the 
constant  observation,  mnuence.  custody,  and  control  of  those  whose 
IH  r-istent  pressure  brought  about  the  sunrise  confes.sions. 

Third  The  scope  and  operation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
have   been   irultful   sources   of   conuoversy    In   our   constitutional 

bist*  ly  ■  ^,  . 

However  m  view  of  Ito  h--tor!ral  settlne  and  the  wrongs  which 
called  it  into  being,  the  due-process  provision  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  Just  as  thnt  in  the  fifth,  has  led  few  to  doubt  that 
tt  was  intended  to  guarmntee  procedural  standards  adequate  and 
appropriate,  then  and  thereafter.* 

To  protect  at  aM  times  people  charced  with  or  suspected  of 
crime  by  those  hi>ldln<  positions  of  power  and  authority  Tyran- 
nical governments  had  Immemorlally  utilized  dictatorial  criminal 
procedure  and  punl-hment  to  make  scape-oaUs  of  the  weak  or  of 
helpless  political,  relialous.  or  racial  mlrxrlties.  and  those  who 
diJTTed.  who  w.  uld   not  cm  form,  nnd  who  re.^l.-;ted  tyranny 

The  li\5truments  of  sxich  Kovcrnment*  were  In  the  main  two. 
Conduct  innocent  when  engaged  in.  wa*  .subecquently  made  by  flat 
crtmir.aliy  punishable  without  legi.^latlon:  and  a  liberty-loving 
p-(iple  won  the  prlncipie  th.it  criminal  punish.uents  could  not  be 
li  dieted  i-ave  for  that  which  proper  leglsiatlve  a'-tion  had  already 
by  "t»>e  law  of  the  Hnd"  forbUiUin  when  done.  But  even  more  was 
net(:ed. 


"Q.  How  long  was  that  frrm  the  tlm"  you  was  brnucht  into  that 
?m  until  Mr.  Maire  left  there?— A    Something  like  2  or  3  hours. 

I  gfw^i.  becauae  it  was  around  sunrise  whon  I  went  into  th?  room. 
•Q    Had   vou  slept   any   that    night.   Walter^— A    No.  sir      I   was 

wr.;k<.d  all  "night;    not   continually,   but   I  dldnt   have   no   time   to 

ale<p  except  in  ehort  spaces  of  the  night. 


• 
Yes. 


sir. 


•Q    Mfhen  Mr   Malre  got  there  it  was  after  davlleht?- 

•Q  Why  did  yovi  say  to  them  that  morninc  .inythinj?  after  you 
were  bn.)usht  into  the  room?     A.  Because  I  wa-  scared      •      •     •'" 

'  There  have  been  long-contlnu<  d  and  constantly  recurring  dlf- 
feri-nces  of  opinion  as  to  whether  general  Icg'slatlve  acts  rerulatlng 
the  use  of  propertv  could  be  !nvalid.\ted  as  volatlnK  the  due-process 
clause  of  tlie  fourte,  nth  .-^nienclmfnt  .V/t.:n  v.  Illinois  (94  U  S. 
lU  133)  div»e:,t  1.-6  IM.  C'-idigo.  Mtlwaukcc  it-  St  Paul  Ratlrcad 
Com.;:anp  v  Afirmfsofa  (134  U  S  418).  dissent  461^66.  And  there 
ha*  been  a  current  of  opinion— which  this  court  has  declined  to 
»*-pt  m  niany  previous  casts  -that  the  fourteenth  amendment 
was  intended  to  make  secure  a^Minst  State  mvabion  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  immunities  protected  from  Federal  violation  by  the 
Bill  o'  Rights  (amendmems  1  to  8).  See.  e  g..  Ticming  v.  Sew 
Jt'ycy  ('211  U  3  7P.  88  99>.  Mr  Justice  Harlan  dissenting.  114: 
MiXMXn  V  Doif  (176  U.  S  salt,  dissent.  606;  OSeiU  v  Vermont 
1144  U  8  3231.  dissent,  361:  P^lko  v.  Conv.  (302  U.  S.  319.  32o, 
•w-WK  Hag\.f  V.  C   /.  O.  (307  U   S  496) 

•CI  Wcems  V  L--ii:cd  Sia'cs  (217  U  S  349.  372.  373).  and  d.ssent 
setlng  out  tp.  396)  arguiiicut  of  Pauick  Heiu-y.  3  Elliot  Debates. 
447 


From  the  popular  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  Illegal  ccnflnement. 
Uirttire  and  extortion  cf  confessions  of  vlolatlo..s  of  "the  law  of 
the  land'  evolved  the  funcfXniental  idea  that  no  mans  life,  lib- 
erty or  property  could  be  forfeited  as  criminal  punlthmcnt  for 
v'olatlon  of  that  law  until  there  had  been  a  cliarge  fairly  made 
and  fairly  tried  In  a  public  tribunal  free  of  prejudice,  passion, 
excitement,  and  tyrannical  pcwrr 

Thus  as  assurance  against  ancient  evlLs.  our  country.  !n  order  to 
presene  "the  blessings  of  liberty."  wrote  Into  its  basic  lav.-  the 
requirement,  am-ng  ethers,  that  the  forfeiture  of  the  lives,  liberties 
or  prrp«.rty  cf  people  accused  of  crime  can  only  follow  If  procedural 
safeguards  of  duo  process  have  been  obeyed.'' 

The  determination  to  prcscn-e  an  accused's  right  to  procedtiral 
d'-e  prcce's  spr.-ng  In  large  part  from  knowledge  of  the  hlstorlral 
truth  that  the  rl/hts  and  liberties  of  people  accused  of  crime  could 
not  be  safely  entrusted  to  secret  Inquisitorial  processes 

The  testimony  of  centtirles.  In  povernments  of  varying  kinds  over 
populatlcns  of  different  races  and  beliefs,  stood  as  proof  that 
Physical  and  mental  tor*tu-e  and  coercion  had  brought  about  the 
tragically  unjust  sacrlQces  cf  some  who  were  the  noblest  and  most 
useful  of  their  generation!".  »        « 

The  rark  the  thumbf^n-ew.  the  wheel,  sclltary  conflncmcnt.  pro- 
tracted questioning  and  cro«ffi -questioning,  and  other  ingenlotH 
forms  cf  entripment  of  the  hclp!e«  or  unpopular  had  left  their 
wake  of  mutilated  bodies  and  shattered  minces  along  the  way  to 
th"  crcs«    the  guillotine,  the  stake,  and  the  hangman's  noose 

And  th"y  who  have  EUffercd  most  from  secret  and  dictatorial 
prr^eedlnfs  have  almost  always  been  the  poor,  the  Ignorant,  the 
numTleaHy  weak,  the  friendless,  and   the  powerless" 

This  rtqulremcnt  of  conforming  to  fundamental  standards  of  pro- 
cedure in  rrln^lnal  trlaK  was  made  operative  against  the  States  by 
the  fcu't»fnth  arrendmcnt  Where  one  of  several  accnsfd  hnd 
Pmpcd  into  th*-  trial  court  as  a  result  of  admitted  physical  rnls- 
trratment  Inflicted  to  obtain  confessions  upon  which  a  Jury  hart 
retimed  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder,  this  court  recently  declared. 
Broken  v.  Mis^irsijypi.  that  "it  would  be  diftlcult  to  conceive  of 
methods  more  revolting  to  the  sense  of  Justice  than  those  '^aken  to 
procure  the  confessions  of  these  petitioners,  and  the  use  of  the 
confessions  thus  obtained  as  the  basts  for  conviction  and  sentence 
wa-wi  cle:>r  denial  of  d'.ie  process."  ,„w,.,.„i 

Here  the  record  develops  a  sharp  conflict  upon  the  issue  of  phjsl'-nl 
violence  and  mistreatment,  but  shows,  without  ccnilict  the  ore.g- 
nct  methods  of  arrest  on  suspicion  without  warrant,  and  the  pro- 
tected questioning  and  cross-questioning  of  this-  ignorant  ycun? 
colored  tenant  farmers  by  State  officers  and  other  white  cit'zens. 
m  a  fourth-floor  jail  room,  where  as  prisoners  they  were  ^'itncut 
friends  advisers,  or  counselors,  aid  undi-r  circumstances  caxCUlatea 
to  breik  the  sircngvst  nerves  and  the  stouUst  resistance. 

Just  as  our  decision  in  B-cyu-n  v.  Mississ^vV^  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  con-'esslons  were  the  result  of  compulsion,  so  in  the 
present  case  the  admitted  practices  were  such  as  to  Justify  the 
Btaioment  that  "the  undisputed  facts  showed  that  compulsion  was 
applied."  " 


'•As  adopted,  the  Constitution  provided.  'The  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  ccrpus  shall  not  be  su.^pcnded.  unh-ss  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  It.'  (Art.  I. 
«ec  9»  "No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed 
(Id  )  "No  State  shall  •  '  •  pass  any  bill  of  atuunder.  or  ex 
p^st  facto  law  •  •  •"  (id.,  sec.  10).  and  "No  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 
the  ?nme  overt  act.  or  on  confession  In  open  court"  (art.  III.  sec.  3). 
The  Bill  of  Rights    (amendments   1   to  8).     Cf.  Ma^na  Carta.  1237 


(25  Edw     1) 


T.ie  Petition  of  Rights.   1G27    (3   Car    1.  ch.   H:    the 


HaKa.^  Corpus  Act  1G40  (16  Car.  1.  ch  10).  an  act  for  (the  regulat- 
ing) the  private  counsel  and  for  taklni?  away  the  court,  comnv  nly 
called  the  Star  Chamber;  Stat  (1661).  13  Car  2.  Stat.  1.  ch.  1  (trea- 
son). The  Bill  of  Rights  (ICUS)  (I  Will,  ard  Mar.  Soss.  2.  ch.  2):  all 
coUctcd  in  "Ha!.'!bury's  S:at.  of  Enf^."  (1929).  vol.  3. 

'»  "In  all  third-dezrcc  cases,  it  Is  remarkable  to  note  that  the 
confessions  were  taken  from  men  of  humble  station  in  life  and 
ol  a  comparatively  low  degree  of  InUUigence.  and  most  of  them  ap- 
parently too  poor  to  employ  counsel  and  too  friendless  to  have  any- 
one advi-e  thfm  of  their  rlehts."  FUamor.  Third  Degree  Confes- 
sion. 13  Bombay.  L.  J..  339.  346  "That  the  third  degree  Is  espe- 
ciallv  used  agaiii-t  the  peer  and  unir.fluentlal  is  asserted  by  several 
WTlters.  and  confirmed  bv  ofTlcial  tnf  orrnants  and  Judtclal  deci.slons," 
Fourth  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  p.nd  Enforcement, 
Reports  (1931).  ch.  3.  p.  159  Cf.  Aforrtson  v.  Calif.  (291  U.  S  82, 
95). 

'J  297  D   S   278    288 

■See  Zxang  Suvn  Wan  v.  Vnitfl  States  (266  U.  S  1.  16) .  The  dis- 
senting Judre  below  noted  (—  F.a  — )  that  In  a  prior  appeal  cf  this 
frimr-  eaf*  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  had  said:  "Even  if  the  Jury 
to'ally  dlsh«lieved  the  testimony  of  the  petittoners.  the  testimony  of 
ShcrifT  Walter  Clark  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  witnesses  Introduced 
by  the  State  was  suCicient  to  show  thet  these  confessions  were  only 
made  after  such  constantly  rtpeated  and  persistent  questioning  and 
rToss-qufstlcnltg  on  the  part  of  the  cfHcers  and  one  J  T.  WiUiams. 
a  convict  guard,  at  frequent  Intervals  •  •  •  (while)  they  were 
In  Jail,  over  a  per.od  of  about  a  v.-eek.  and  culminating  in  an  all- 
night  questioning  cf  the  {vtitK-ners  separately  in  succession  throtigh- 
CAit  practically  all  of  Saturday  nl«',bt.  until  confessions  had  been 
obtained  from  all  of  them,  wlien  they  w^re  all  b''cught  into  a  room 
In  the  Jailer's  quarters  at  6:30  on  Sunday  morning  and  made  thej: 


i3J 
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For  5  days  petitioners  were  subjected  to  interrogation  cul- 
m.lnatins  in  Saturday's  (May  20)  all-night  examination.  Over  a 
period  of  5  days  they  steadily  refused  to  confess  and  dloclalmcd  any 
guilt. 

The  very  circumstances  surrounding  their  confinement  and  their 
questioning  without  any  formal  charpcs  having  been  brought,  were 
6uch  as  to  fill  petitioners  with  tetrcr  and  frightful   misgivings.'* 

Some  were  practical  strangers  in  the  community;  three  were 
arrested  In  a  one-room  farm  tenant  house  which  was  tl-.elr  home; 
the  haunting  fear  of  mob  violence  was  around  th-ni  In  an  alnios- 
jhere  charged  with  excitement  and  public  indignation. 

From  virtually  the  moment  of  tlieir  arrest  un'il  their  eventual 
confessions,  they  never  kivnv  just  when  any  one  w.  u'd  bo  called 
back  to  the  fourth  floor  room,  and  there,  surrounded  by  his  accus- 
ers and  others  interrogated  by  men  who  held  th.^lr  very  lives — 
so  far  as  these  ignorant   jx-tuioners  could   know  -in   the   balance. 

The  rejection  of  Petitioner  Wocdward  s  first  •confession,"  given 
In  the  early  houis  of  Sunday  morning,  becauiie  It  was  found  want- 
ing. derr.cn  trates  the  relentU  ss  tenacity  which  "broke  "  petition- 
ers' will  and  rendered  tliem  helpless  to  re:;i-l  ilieir  uccus.ts  fur- 
ther. To  permit  human  lives  to  be  forfeited  upon  confessions  thus 
obtained  would  make  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  due 
process  of  law  a  meaningless  symbol 

We  are  not  impres.sed  by  the  argument  that  law  enforcement 
methods  such  as  lho.se  under  review  are  necessary  to  uphold  our 
laws." 

The  Constitution  proscribes  such  lawless  means  Irrespective  of 
the  end.  And  this  argument  flouts  the  basic  principle  that  all 
people  must  stand  on  an  equality  before  the  bar  of  Justice  In 
every    American    court. 

Today,  as  In  ages  past,  we  are  not  without  tragic  proof  that  the 
exalted  power  of  some  governments  to  punish  manufactured  crime 
dlctatcrlally  Is  the  handmnid  of  tyranny.  Under  our  constitu- 
tional system,  courts  stand  acainst  any  winds  that  blow  as  havens 
cf  refuge  for  these  who  mlqlit  otherwise  suffer  becau.se  they  are 
helpless,  weak,  outnumbered,  or  because  they  are  n  inconf arming 
victims  of  prejudice  and  public  excitement.  Du-  process  of  law. 
preserved  for  ail  by  our  Constitution,  commands  that  no  such 
practice  as  that  disclosed  by  this  record  shall  send  any  accused  to 
hi3  death. 

No  higher  duty,  no  more  solemn  responsibility,  rests  upon  this 
cottrt  than  of  tran.slatine  into  living  law  and  maintaining  this 
constitutional  shield  delilierately  pl.amed  and  Inscribed  for  the 
benefit  of  every  human  being  .subject  to  our  Constitution  of  what- 
ever race,  creed,   or  persuasion 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  was  In  error  and  Its  Judgment  is 
reversed. 


confessions  before  the  State  attorney,  the  cHcers.  and  J.  T.  Williams, 
and  several  disinterested  outsiders,  the  confes.sions,  in  the  form  of 
questirns  and  answers,  being  taken  down  by  the  court  reporter  and 
then  typewritten. 

"Under  the  principles  laid  down  In  A'irfclc.^  v  State  (00  Fla  659. 
106  So  497).  Dai  IS  v  State  (90  Fla.  317.  10.')  So.  84.3).  Dciterie  v. 
State  (98  Fla.  739.  124  So.  47).  .\fathicu  v  Sfare  (101  Fla.  94.  133  So. 
550).  these  confessions  were  not  legally  obtained. ' 

"  Cf  The  statement  cf  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  (Bell  v. 
State.  180  Ark  79.  39)  :  ■'This  Negro  boy  was  takrn  on  the  day  after 
the  discovery  of  the  homicide  while  he  was  at  his  usual  work  and 
placed  in  Jail  He  had  heard  them  whipping  Swain  m  the  Jail;  he 
was  taken  from  the  Jail  to  the  penitentiary  at  Little  Rock  and  turned 
ever  to  the  warden.  Capta-n  Todhunter.  who  was  requested  by  the 
Eheriff  to  question  him.  This  Todhunter  proceeded  to  do  day  after 
cay.  an  hour  at  a  time.  There  Bell  was  an  igno-ant  country  boy  sur- 
rounded by  all  of  those  thmt's  that  strike  terror  to  the  Negro  heart; 
•      •      •   ."      (See   Munsterberg.   on    the   witness   stand    (1927),    137 

et  seq.) 

»■  The  police  practices  here  examined  are  to  some  decree  wide- 
spread throughout  our  country.  See  report  cf  Commission  on  Law- 
less Enforcement  of  the  Law  (American  Bar  Association).  1  Amer. 
Journ.  of  Pol  Scl  .  575;  note  43  H  L  R  617;  IV,  National  Commission 
on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement  supra,  ch  2.  sec  4  "Yet  our 
national  record  for  crime  detection  and  criminal  law  enforcement 
compares  poorly  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  whore  secret  Interroga- 
tion of  an  accu.-^ed  or  suspect  is  not  tolerated.  (See  rrport  of  Com- 
mission on  Lawless  Enforcement  of  the  Law.  supra.  £88:  43  H  L  R  . 
supra    618  ) 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  use  cf  the  "third  degree"  has 
lowered  the  esteem  In  which  administration  of  Justice  is  had  by  the 
public  and  has  engendered  an  altitude  of  hostility  to  and  unwilling- 
ness to  cooperate  with  the  police  en  the  part  cf  many  people  (See 
IV,  National  Ccmmission,  etc,  supra,  p.  190  )  And.  after  scholarly 
!nvesli<;ation.  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  "that  such  methods, 
LEide  from  their  trutality.  tend  In  the  long  run  to  defeat  their  own 
purpose;  they  encourage  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  police  "  (Glueck. 
Crime  and  Justice  (1936),  76  See  IV  National  Commission,  etc.. 
supra.  5;  cf   v   Wigmore.  Evidence  (2d  ed  ) .  sec   2251.) 

The  rer.uiremcnt  that  an  accused  be  brought  promptly  before  a 
maKl=trate  has  been  sought  by  some  as  a  .solution  to  the  problem  of 
lostering  law  eniorcement  without  sacrificing  the  liberties  and  pro- 
cedural rights  of  the  Individual.  (2  Wigmore.  supra,  sec.  831.  IV, 
National  Comnusslon,  etc.,  supra,  5.) 
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OK  SOl'TH   DAKOTA 

i:\  Tin:  housk  of  Ri:rRKSKNTATivi:s 

Tuesday.  Fi^bruary  13.  1940 


LETTER   FROM   JOHN   LEE   COULTER 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  Members  and  others,  the  testimony  given  by  Dr.  John 
Lee  Cculter  before  the  VVay.s  and  Means  Ccmmiitre  on  the 
reciprocal-trade  aprcements  was  outstanding  for  its  clarity, 
its  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  its  inipo: lance  to  north- 
western agriculture. 

I  have  wanted  to  get  at  this  question  from  the  standpoint 
cf  facts  and  not  prejudices  or  partisanship.  The  problem 
of  farm  prices  and  national  prosperity  is  too  important  to 
approach  in  any  other  way.  Dr.  Ccultcr's  testimony  was 
so  factual  and  h;s  reputation  as  an  economist  so  wc'.l  recog- 
nized that  I  asked  him  for  a  summary  of  it.  which  he  has 
given,  which  I  here  ofler  for   the  Record,  under  pcrmi.ssion 

given  by  the  House; 

Washington,  D    C  ,  February  7,  1940. 
Mr.   FiiANCis  Case. 

\cw  House  Office  Building.   Wa.ihington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman   Ca.^e:    I   am   glad   to  pacs  on   to  you   an   an- 
alysis made  by  myself  and  staff,  regarding  tome  of  the  aspects  of 
the  prc-ent  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program,  as  it  affects  the 
Northwest  States. 

AGEICULTfRAL    EXPORTS.     1934     AND     1939 

Preliminary  figures  from  the  Dep.irtrnent  of  Commerce  Indicate 
that  agricultural  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1939  totaled 
»655.583  000.  a  figure  even  lower  than  tliat  of  tlie  very  Idw  yenr, 
1932,  or  those  ol  any  Interyenlng  year.  Tills  Is  in  ^pUe  of  the  fact 
that  our  price  levels,  in  terms  of  our  pre-ent  depreciated  currency, 
have  increased  materially  on  most  farm  products  .since  1932.  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  export  subsidies  helped  swell  I0;i9  'hip- 
ment-s  from  o\ir  shores. 

United  States  exports  of  farm  products  in  1934.  the  year  the 
Trade  Agreem.ents  Act  was  launched,  were  $733  400.000.  so  that 
exports  have  fallen  off  during  the  trade-agreementr,  period 

This  must  come  as  a  shock  to  many  of  our  Northwest  growers 
of  wheat,  flax,  sugar  beet.s.  livestock,  and  wool,  who  expected  that 
the  trade  agreements  would  help  to  restore  our  exports  and  that  a 
world  at  war  would  vsh'-r  in  an  abnormal  demand  lor  our  farm 
products,  and  have  a  strengthening  effect  up;.n  cur  price  fctructurc. 

AGRlCfLTURAL     IMPORTS,     SAME     YEARS 

On  the  other  hand,  agricultural  Imports  during  1939  were  $150  - 
000  000  greater  than  in  1932.  and  about  $300,009,000  more  than  in 
1934.  Much  of  the  Increases  have  come  about  in  those  products 
which  the  American  fanner  is  fully  equipped  to  produce,  such  ,is 
cattle,  beef,  and  other  meats,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  products, 
sugar,  wool,  hides,  veget.'ibles.  oils,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Apriculture.  through  acreage  restrl(?tions.  ex- 
port subsidies,  and  surplus  commodity  purchases,  assures  us  thi  y 
lire  attempting  to  restore  price  levels  on  farm  commodities  Tliey 
even  make  loans  on  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton,  based  on  1909  to  1914 
prices,  an  asiumed  parity,  irrespective  of  present  cash  market 
quotations. 

This  would  seem  an  honest  (if  not  the  besti  approach,  and  while 
the  propriety  of  usln^  Federal  funds  for  such  purposes  mlniit  be 
open  to  question.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  genuine  attempt  to  aid 
apriculture  But  In  the  midst  ci  this  demonstration,  along  comes 
the  State  Department  and  reduces  tariffs  on  many  farm  commod- 
ities, and  at  a  time  when  the  domestic  prices  on  those  products 
are  far  below  parity.  Hogs,  poultry,  eggs,  barley,  oats,  rye.  hay. 
potatoes,  and  other  crops  were  as  much  as  62  percent  below  par- 
ity (as  was  the  ca^e  with  ryei  when  the  tariffs  on  these  items  were 
reduced  through  the  medium  of  trade  a(;reements. 

Secretary  Wnllace  characterizes  his  program  as  "supplementary 
to  that  of  the  State  D.^partment."  but  I  cannot  see  anything  but 
a  fatal  conflict  in  these  two  approaches. 

CERTAIN    NECOTIATIONS    INTERRfPTED 

It  Is  true  that  the  proposed  trade  agreements  with  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  were  not  success^fully  negotiated.  Had  they  been,  we 
v.ould  have  witnessed  reductions  in  our  duties  on  flax,  wool,  beef. 
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product,  with  which  they  comprtc.  Is  worth  more  than  thi?  figure, 

fir    t  >T#»     f  nrp'.rn    nrrwii  irr     uniiiri     nnt     mm-^     intr*    r»fiTi«;i  itiint  \t\r\ 


Colonies      He  thrufiht   of  the  jealousies  nnd   divergent   opinions  of 

flip     1.?    f»Tnh»rV(iTi  ir*    r^or*-\mfiT-i\i'»^nl  t>i*i      wnrl     thrn     nbvidtlslv     Y\o    ri-niriTl- 
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CMTln  etc  ConKTWS  ti  now  being  u-tred  to  extend  the  authorisa- 
tion for  the«.  tr;.<le  treaties  for  another  3  years,  because  of  a 
•'ccntinulng  enrTyrncy."  , 

It  w  my  ixlief  that  no  Indunrlnl  nations,  other  than  some  of 
thcv  now  at  war.  remain  with  whom  we  might  negotiate  treaties, 
honme  tu  exchanRr  our  farm  products  for  their  mantifactiirrd  arti- 
cles and  lhu!%  provldlni;  an  outlet  for  our  surpluses.  About  the 
only  nation*  to  whom  we  might  look  for  trade-agreement  relations 
are  tho«.-  whcae  principal  experts  are  acu-lcultural  commoditlea. 
.iirh  a»  Lntln   America.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  etc 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  the  renewal  of  this  authorization 
which  expires  June  12.  1940.  will  make  pocslble  a  resumption  of 
cur  nr«oiiallon.s  with  nuirerous  South  American  natlc-ns.  such  as 
Argeniuui  and  Uruguay.  This  would  be  almost  a  death  blow  to 
cur   northwest   ap-iculiure  ^        .        ».  ,^     ^„,„„ 

The  United  Stat**  U  the  greatest  market  In  the  world,  doing 
almost  half  of  the  worlds  total  business.  Proponents  of  the  trade- 
nKreemcnt«  program  aruue  that  so  long  as  we  can  retain  the  great 
bulk  of  our  market  for  domestic  producers,  we  should  be  willing 
to  surrender  a  small  slice  of  thH  market  to  foreign  nations,  who 
•must  sell  to  us  If.  In  turn,  they  are  to  buy."  There  are  two 
a«rlou8  fallacies  to  this  reasoning: 

LOW    BIDOCX    SITS    THE    MARKIT 

1  Many  of  otir  domestic  markets  are  so  sensitive  that,  the  ar- 
rival  of  cne  shipload  of  farm  produce  at  one  of  the  Nation  s  ports  | 
can  easily  fore*  down  the  price.  In  fact,  the  National  Cooperative 
Ml'k  Produ'-crV  Association,  consisting  of  350  000  members  of  co-  ' 
CDoratlve-owned  and  operated  plants  in  41  Slates  frequently  finds 
th  it'  bv  purchasing  100  tuba  of  butter  In  the  New  York  marXct 
of  a  morning,  they  can  strengthen  the  market  for  that  day.  The 
rrvfr-*e  is  bound  to  obtain. 

o  When  other  nations  s<-ll  to  us,  they  do  not  necessarily  pur- 
cha>e  our  goods  In  return.  Their  dollar  bal.inces  with  us  are  never 
fullv  utilized  and  through  the  med;um  of  bilateral  agreements 
among  thenwelvef-.  war  embarg(je?.  empire  preferencos.  quotas  and 
barter  they  can  alrac».t  entirtly  eliminate  higher  priced  American 
produce   fmm   their   purchases. 

Corge  Pt-cK  as  the  first  president  of  the  Export -Import  Bank. 
Rhiws  hew  this  can  work  out  He  shows  how.  during  the  final 
7  months  cf  1934  following  our  original  tariff  cut  and  the  subse- 
quent trade-«grev-ment  with  Cubs,  during  which  we  reduced  our 
tarlfTs  on  numerous  Items,  including  sugar,  that  country  was  en- 
abled to  ship  to  our  .shores  an  lncrea.-.ing  volume  of  goods.  Through 
m'n..r  concessions  granted  us  In  return,  we  sold  Cuba  a  total  of 
•45  323  374  in  goods  during  the  remainder  of  that  year  While  this 
mlglu  appear  to  be  a  fancy  bill  uf  goud^.  careful  bookkeeping, 
includlt.g  the  item  for  reduced  revenues  from  duties,  he  shows  that 
it  cost  the  United  States  $47,000  000  in  cold  cash  to  do  $45,000,000 
worth  cf  businew 

Incidentally,  after  our  agreement  with  Cuba,  during  which  cur 
two  countries  were  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  high  plane  of  busi- 
ness transactions.  Cuba  was  charging  us  197  cents  per  pound. 
fob  Cuba  whereas  she  was  selling  the  same  sugar  to  th"  world 
at  large  for  0  80  cent  simultaneously. 

U't  I.C  V    OF    rOREICN    WAGES 

The  farmer  cf  the  Northwest,  with  his  hlr.h  ta.xes.  his  high  costs 
Of  transporting  his  goods  to  market,  increasing  labor  costs,  can 
^never  hope  to  compete  with  foreign  farm  labor,  which  is  paid  as 
little  as  10  percent  of  the  prevailing  United  States  wage.  We  have 
set  up  strict  immigration  quotas  to  protect  American  labor  and 
American  farmers,  but  when  we  lower  our  protection  on  United 
States  productJ  we  import  the  labor  of  foreign  workmen.  This 
is  more  ruinous  than  to  permit  them  to  enter  our  borders  for  at 
least  they  would  then  remain  as  consumers,  if  Uiey  emigrated  here. 
Prior  to  the  la.si  World  War  impc»l  duties  for  revenue  prac- 
tically maintained  the  Federal  Government.  Now.  through  In- 
ut— rrl  Federal  expenditures,  and  through  an  average  reduction  of 

38  percent  on  more  than  1.100  ltem^  through  the  trade-agretment 
program,  this  shrank  to  6  percent  of  ilie  Federal  Income  iu  1938. 

WHEN    SOLDiniS    RFTtTlN    TO    FAtMS 

Secretary  Hull  told  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  that  there 
are  now  25  000  000  men  under  arms,  and  that  possibly  a.s  many 
as  sixty  to  one  hundred  millions  are  engaged  either  In  warfare  or 
supplying  needs  of  the  warring  forces.  He  maintains  that  the 
United  States  needs  a  continuance  of  the  trade-treaty  authoriza- 
tion in  order  for  America  to  take  the  lead  in  a  restoration  of 
normalcv  when  present  warfare  ceases. 

Personallv.  I  fear  the  day  when  sixty  to  one  hundred  million  men. 
of  even  a5  OOO  OOO  men  will  be  ret  irned  to  their  normal  peacetime 
pursulta.  and.  when  n»ther  than  starve,  will  be  forced  to  work  for 
t%  pittance  m  the  production  cf  farm  and  industrial  products. 
With  our  tariff  wall*  now  lower  than  in  1922  our  markets  will  be 
glutted  w:th  forelcn  merchandl.«e  which  will  completely  demoralize 
cur  entire  domestic  cconrmv  The  pt^st  World  War  depression  will 
be  repeated,  in  fact,  surpassed. 

Dt-ritS   CCT   ON   WOOL   PRODUCTS 

The  Stare  Department  tried  to  pacify  the  wool  growers  by  pointing 
out  that  they  had  not  reduced  the  tanlT  on  wool  But  they  did 
lower  duties  en  wocl  fabr.cs.  rr.gs.  and  products      And  for  the  first 

II  months  oi  1939.  Ixnports  cf  wocleii  and  worsted  fabrics  alone 
increa.'.ed  110  percent  over  a  I'ke  period  In  1938  accounting  for  a 
total  cf  #8  093  CH4  It  is  estimnted  that  this  displaces  tlo.OOOOOO  in 
United  States  manufactured  wocl  product.*,  involving  over  9  000  003 
man-hours.  How  can  it  possibly  be  said  that  this  does  aul  haim  the 
wool  growers  oX  this  cotuitry ? 


DISPLACEMENT   OF  IXDMrSTIC    ACRES 

The  Raw  Materials  National  Council  estimates  that  Imported  agrl- 
culturafproducts  in  1939  displaced  $1,954,974,927  of  American  pro- 
ducers' dollars,  and  dl.^placed  a  total  of  43.982.410  acres  of  Lmted 
States  farm  produce.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  our  Lutted  St.  tes 
aerlculture  new  has  about  35.000.000  acres  devoted  to  the  production 
cf  surpU's  farm  crops,  destined  for  export.  It  would  appear  that  our 
imports  might  easily  account  for  this  distressed  acreage.  Rather 
chould  some  plan  like  that  of  Wheeler  McMillan  of  the  Parm  Journal^ 
which  IS  being  espoused  bv  Governor  Stassen.  of  Mmnesot.T.  and 
others  be  invoked,  whereby  instead  of  parity  loans,  benefit  payments, 
etc  the  United  States  would  make  an  inducement  payment  lor 
the  production  of  each  Import  basis. 

Imports  of  numerous  farm  products,  duties  of  which  were  reduced 
under  the  trade-agreement  program,  show  an  increase  of  more 
than  500  percent  between  1934  and  1938.  This  was  true  with  such 
items  as  cattle  (700  pounds  or  more  each),  alfalfa,  alsike  and  sweet- 
clover  tlmothv.  bluegrass  seeds,  red-clover  seed,  live  poultry  except 
babv  chicks,  various  leather  and  cotton  products,  etc.      ^        ^        ^ 

Acreage  allotments  in  our  Northwest  States  were  reduced  tinder 
the  Airrlcultural  Adjustment  Administration  prof^ram  for  1939  as 
follows  South  Dakota.  1.015  000  acres:  North  Dakota.  2.862.000  acres; 
Minnesota.  489.0C0  acres;  and  Montana.  1,177.000  acres.  Is  this  con- 
sistent with  our  present  import  pattern? 

Our  Northwest  States  grow  hard  spring  wheat  and  durum. 
Freciuently  the  United  States  Is  on  an  Import  basis  on  these 
grains,  not  raising  enough  to  satisfy  national  requirements.  And 
vet  the  spring-wheat  section  has  been  unable  to  secure  cla-sifica- 
lion  of  wheats  under  the  A.  A  A.  as  is  done  with  tobacco  and 
peanuts,  for  Instance.  Meanwhile  we  were  forced  to  curtail  our 
wheat  acreage  by  about  26  percent  last  ye:ir 

Preliminary  figures  for  1939  show  decided  drop  In  exports  ot 
numerous  crops  which  the  Northwest  produces.  Among  these  are 
barlrv  which  dropped  from  16  130.000  bu5hels  in  1938  to  5.410.000 
bushtls  last  vear  Corn  declined  from  147  505.000  to  32.117.000,  and 
oats  from  8  517.000  to  th--  astonishingly  low  figure  of  226.000  bushels. 
Wheat  '^ank  fro.m  86.902.000  bushels  In  1938  to  63.214  000  last  year. 
The  Trade  Agreements  Act  is.  in  all  probability,  unconstitutional, 
but  l*^  has  been  drawn  in  such  form  as  to  prevent  a  test  of  i*-S 
constitutionality  in  the  courts.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
treaties  must  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  that  all  revenue  acts 
miifct  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  tiade  apreemcnts 
partake  ol  both,  and  yet  are  now  negotiated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, with  Congress  given  no  power  to  review,  extend,  or  terminate. 

IMPORTS    OF    LFVESTOCK 

Imports  of  live  cattle  and  beef  amounted  to  almost  10  percent 
of  our  Inspected  slaughter  last  year.  Our  hog  surplus  has  dis- 
appeared with  the  growth  In  population,  and  exports  have  fallen 
to  a  nominal  figure.  Imports  of  raw  wool  during  the  past  5  years 
have  been  almost  one-third  of  our  total  supplies.  Much  of  our 
cheese  Is  Imported.  We  must  gradually  divert  much  land  In  the 
northern  Greiit  Plains  area  from  wheat,  which  we  cannot  sell  abroad, 
and  put  It  back  into  grass  for  livestock  which  we  might  sell  at 
home.  But  If  tariffs  on  livestock,  and  continued  heavy  imports, 
should  perpetuate  our  present  unsettled  conditions,  we  might  soon 
And  again  that  we  were  still  unable  to  adapt  our  northwest  agri- 
culture to  national  needs.  Of  course  we  could  grow  more  flax- 
seed and  sugar  under  favorable  circumstances,  thereby  producing 
for  native  consiimption.  This  would  seem  to  be  far  more  American 
than  to  make  our  farmers  compete  with  the  world  for  our  own 
domestic  market 

UNCLE  SAM,   CK>OD   FELtOW 

One  hundred  years  ago  only  5  percent  of  our  Imports  In  the 
Unltxl  States  were  on  the  free  list.  Ninety  years  ago  there  were 
15  percent;  65  years  a^o,  25  percent:  and  In  1900  50  percent  Now, 
between  60  and  70  percent  of  all  our  imports  are  on  the  free  list. 
This  IS  by  far  the  greatest  free  market  in  the  world  for  all  export 
nations.  And  to  make  good  fellows  of  ourselves.  Uncle  Sam  ha.s 
reduced  tailfTs  on  42  percent  of  all  our  dutiable  list  through  the 
medivim  of  these  trade  agreements,  effecting  an  average  reduction 
of  38  percent  In  the  tariff  which  obtained  in  1934.  Through  the 
minimum  wage  and  hour  law,  social-security  legislation,  and 
through  mounting  taxe.s.  we  are  raising  our  own  production  costs 
on  every  item  produced  within  the  United  States,  and  simultane- 
ously removing  sorely  needed  protection  for  our  producers,  both 
farmer  ai  d  laborer      It  doesn't  make  sense. 

A  careful  anal>-sls  of  the  United  States  tariff  structtire,  as  ccm- 
pand  with  those  of  other  principal  nations,  reveals  the  fact  that 
foreign  powers  employ  largely  specific  duties,  such  as  so  much  a 
bushel,  or  pound,  or  ton.  This  duty  applies  Irrespective  of  price 
fluctuation,  and  affords  increased  protection  proportionately  when 
domestic  prices  sink.  Of  the  entire  list  of  4.000  items  on  the 
dutiable  list  In  the  United  States.  52  percent  are  based  on  ad 
valorem  values.  Here  again  we  provide  Inadequate  protection  to 
our  producers. 

Advocates  of  a  continuation  of  the  trade -agreement  program 
overlook  a  number  of  ver\-  pertinent  factors.  They  point  to  Ihe^ 
satisfactory  level  which  our  exports  of  automobiles  maintain  Pre-' 
sumably.  a  miUtcn  dollars'  worth  of  automobiles  exported  would 
balance  a  million  dollars"  worth  of  Intports  of  some  farm  crop.  But 
this  i<=  not  true.  Say.  for  instance,  that  the  United  States  Imports 
$1000.000  worth  of  woolen  goods.  There  would  be  a  theoretical 
balance  of  trade  on  otir  side  of  the  ledger.  But  that  $1,000,000 
represents  the  fcrelen  valuation  of  Imports,  and  the  goods  wovild 
carry  en  a  40  to  70  percent  duty  So  their  actual  value  In  this  coun- 
i    try.  upon  arrival,  is  $1,400,000  to  $1,700,000.     Obviously,  the  domestic 
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product,  with  which  they  compete,  is  worth  more  than  this  figure, 
or  the   foretcn   product   would    not    move   In^o  consumption. 

So  the  imports  actually  displace  perh?.ps  $1.5oc,000  to  f  2  000 - 
000  worth  uf  our  prcxlucts.  And  they  take  the  place  of  $1,000,000 
worth  of  automobiles,  manufactured  by  one  of  the  Industries  In 
the  United  States,  which  is  so  hichly  developed  that  It  can  suc- 
cessfully vie  with  all  competltlun  in  the  world  markets.  regardKss 
of  whether  we  make  exchanj^e  purchases  of  foreign  goods  or  not. 

TES:     WE    HAVE    NO   PANANAS 

Those  who  uphold  the  prtsent  trade-agreement  program,  which 
is  obviously  Just  a  m.-^e  undt-r  which  our  entire  taritl  structure  Is 
being  skillfully  and  rapidly  rlddlid.  point  to  many  imports  on  our 
free  lUt.  such  as  bananas,  and  announce  that  those  items  are  not 
in  any  sense  comp.  tltive.  since  we  do  not  grow  bananas.  True,  wc 
do  not  grew  bananas,  or  numerous  other  fruits.  But  if  the  house- 
wife goes  down  to  buy  fruit  and  is  unable  to  buy  bananas,  or  other 
foreign-grown  fruit,  she  obviously  would  buy  duinostically  grown 
fruit.  There  is  no  single  fcxjd  item  which  is  not  somehow  competi- 
tive. If  we  are  to  import  these  items,  we  should  il^sist  upon  ex- 
ports of  an  equal  value  of  our  surplu.ses.  without  sacrificing  our 
other  farm  products. 

I  could  go  en  indi-finltely.  Congressman  Case,  reciting  Innumpr- 
able  oth'.^r  weaknr&.scs  In  this  pnst-nt  program.  I  fear  that,  unless 
corrected,  this  trend  is  hf^adlng  us  toward  the  most  dr.nperous  col- 
lapse in  trade  which  our  Naticn  has  ever  experienced  in  lis  hisory. 
That  Is  the  leasun  we  mu.st  bo  on  tlie  alert.  We  mu.n  examine  all 
the  evidence  carefully,  rather  than  Just  taking  a  casual  look  at  the 
picture. 

ORGANIZATIONS    INTERESTED 

Numerous  northwest  organizations  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
and  Montana  have  Joined  in  engaging  me  and  my  staff  as  consultant, 
dur.ng  the  present  session  cif  Congress,  during  which  thcsL-  trade 
agreements  are  bt^lng  studied  with  a  view  to  renewing  them,  or  cir- 
cumscribing the  present  autoncjmous  procedure  by  ihi'  State  Depart- 
ment. Rest  af^sured.  therefore,  that  my  services  are  at  the  command 
of  all  Members  of  Congress  from  Northwest  States  mentioned. 

Those  groups  which  have  Joined  in  engaging  me  are: 

South  Dakota:  Greater  South  Dakota  Association.  South  Dakota 
Bankers  Association.  Chamber  of  Commerce  cf  Watortown.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Huron.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rapid  City 

Mir.nesota:  St.  Paul  Association  ot  Commtrce.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  DulUTh  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Moorhcad.  Flax  Institute 
vt  the  United  States. 

North  Dakota:  Greater  North  Dakota  Association.  North  Dakota 
Motor  Trades  Asfonation.  Fa:po-Moorh?ad  Fuel  Exchange.  North 
Dakota  Highway  Contractors'  Association.  North  Dakota  Retail 
Hardware  Association.  North  Dakota  Bottlers'  A.':sociatlon.  Civic  and 
Commerce  A.s.sociatlon  of  Valley  City.  Civic  and  Commerce  Associa- 
tion of  Harvty.  Trl-Sate  Farm  Owners'  A.=*ociation.  North  Dakota 
Cooperative  Wool  Marketing  Association.  North  Dakota  Dairymen's 
A.«;sociation.  North  Daitota  Implement  Dealers'  Association,  North 
Dakota  Livestock  Bret  ders  Assonation. 

Montana:  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Miles  City.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Gkndive.  ChamlxT  of  Commerce  of  Grca'  Falls.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  cf  Helena.  Chamter  of  Commerce  of  Dutte.  Chamber 
til  Commerce  of  Billings.  Montanans.  Inc..  Southeastern  Montana 
CGUnlies  As.'sociatlon 

Yours  very  truly. 

John  Lee  Coulte.i,  Consult. ng  Econo7nist. 


We  Are  Cominu:,  Father  Abraham  I 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  tup:  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday.  February  13,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  OF  EMPORIA,  ICANS. 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  given 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  addrfs.s  delivered  by  my  iriend  and  fellow  icv.'ns- 
man.  the  nationally  known  and  respected  editor  and  author. 
William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia.  Kans.  The  addre.^s  was 
delivered  before  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  last  evening: 

It  Is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  he 
turned  a  thrti^and  .' Idcs  to  his  fellows,  each  one  reflecting  rome 
vital  phase  ol  human  lile.  Today  it  may  be  well  to  think  of  L'nco'.n 
on  Washington's  birthday.  Just  a  few  days  before  h:s  inauguration. 
He  was  standing  lor  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia,  before  Independ- 
ence Hall  Amid  those  sacred  precincts  Lincoln's  mind  went  back 
to  the  days  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written. 
He  thought  cf  the  long  years  of  war  followed  by  strife  among  the 


Colonies.  He  thought  of  the  Jealousies  and  divergent  opinions  of 
the  13  embryonic  commonwealths,  and  then  obvlou.'^ly  he  remem- 
bered the  Constitution,  the  American  Constitution,  the  compromise 
cf  Intercolonial  interests,  the  harmonlzer  and  pacifier  of  many  con- 
flicting desires.     i?tandlng  there  before  Independence  Hall,  he  said: 

"I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it 
was  that  kept  this  confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the 
mere  matter  of  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  motherland  but 
that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  which  gave  libcity.  net  nlon?  to 
the  pecp:e  of  this  country  but  hope  to  all  the  world  for  future 
time" 

We  were  united  then  by  the  spirit  of  liV>erty  end  it  bound  vi* 
together  before  we  found  the  formula  to  make  our  liberty  secure. 
Today,  across  tho.se  80  years,  we  are  facing  somethlnjT  like  the  same 
ten'=lon  that  strained  us  150  years  aco.  We  shall  answer  today's 
rlddlf  of  the  Sphinx  (Mily  by  cheri.'hlnp  the  spirit  of  lilD'-rty.  on!y  by 
ketpmg  in  the  paths  of  law.  The  love  of  liberty  and  the  fundn- 
mcntri  law  tliat  j^uarantees  our  liberties,  the  Declnration  and  the 
Constitution- -these  form  the  footing  stones  upon  which  is  crectcti 
our  national  srengh. 

Nothing  more  aptly  illustrates  Lincoln's  breadth  of  vision  than 
this  expression  of  his  understanding  that  we  have  two  great  human 
documents  as  the  bases  of  our  Republic,  that  declaration  ot  human 
rights,  sometimes  called  the  Diclaraticn  of  Independence,  and  ihe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  day  when  Linctln  steod 
before  Independence  Hull,  his  mind  mu.st  have  been  occupied  by 
fundumcntals— the  day's  constitutlnnal  problems,  the  rifhls  of 
Stales,  thf  rights  of  projjerty  under  Federal  and  State  jurisdiction, 
the  newly  challenged  right  of  the  Federal  Govornmint  to  maintain 
the  Federal  Union  at  any  cost.  These  cfinstitutlt:nal  questions  were 
crowding  upon  him  with  tragic  insistence.  Yet,  even  under  the 
pressUTC  and  stress  of  those  times,  he  knew  that  the  Constitution 
ccu":d  not  survive  if  human  rlphtfi  were  ignored  -liuman  rights 
fostering  and  guaranteeing  the  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  men. 
This  eld  balance  between  the  Constitution,  representing  the  basic 
stiucture  of  law  and  order,  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hnnd 
the  declaration  of  human  rights  stemming  back  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independrnt^e  and  written  in  the  Bill  of  Rlfthts  amend- 
ing the  Constitution — this  old  balance  has  been  threatened  in 
every  cris's  in  our  history.  When  the  Constitution  v.as  adopted, 
we  dodged  the  issue  of  slavery.  So  as  Lincoln  faced  his  proLlems 
in  1861.  that  bahince  between  our  two  charters  was  again  threat- 
ened. He  knew  tliat  the  South  had  its  legal  right  to  properly  in 
slaves.  He  kne'.v  that  th?  slaves  also  had  their  rights  as  human 
beings.  He  knew  that  under  the  Con.stitution  as  It  was  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  those 
rlglits.  the  one  legal,  the  other  moral,  might  rend  lliib  country  and 
wreck  it  lorever. 

At  bottom,  the  struggle  was  economic  Slavery  and  the  planta- 
tion system  had  thrived  in  the  South.  But  slavery  and  th"  jilanta- 
tion  system  could  not  survive  the  sturdier  individual  ap^ricuUuial 
patterii  necessary  to  settle  the  great  West  and  Northwe.'st.  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  We  were  a  lural  Nation  then.  The  interests 
of  induslrial  New  England  and  the  middle  States  were  minority  In- 
leiests.  1)UL  they  controlled  a  ixjlitical  majority.  Tlie  vast  economic 
waste  that  would  come  if  we  tried  to  popvilate  the  Mis.-ouri  Valley, 
for  Instance,  on  the  slave  eeonomy — cjuite  apart  from  the  moral 
Is.sues  Involved — seemed  to  the  powerfully  entrenched  North  and  to 
New  England,  tragically  unnecessary  and  ultimately  impossible 

Yet  there  was  the  Constitution  upholding  the  right  of  property, 
defending  the  right  cf  States.  Also  there,  ever  in  Lincoln's  lieart. 
was  the  rlpht  of  tlie  Negro  to  h'.s  hljerty  and  the  rlpht  of  the  fre^ 
worker  of  the  North  to  his  daily  wage  upon  the  .scale  higher  than 
the  livina  standard  of  the  .slave.  Coming  out  of  Independence  Hall 
that  day  in  '61.  after  paying  that  wise  trl'oute  to  all  the  aspira- 
tions which  are  written  into  our  great  declaration,  how  baCle-d 
Lincoln  must  have  been.  Th  s  is  one  of  the  nia)iT  traged:es  i5f 
modern  civilization  that  Lincoln  was  forced  to  solve  his  problemn 
in   the  bitlerne.ss  of   war  liatred.s  and   war's  essential   Injustices. 

That  which  might  have  been  arbitrated  without  wiir  in  the  decade 
of  the  six'ies  lias  left  us  problems  that  two  generatlotis  havf  n-'it 
solved.  The  Civil  War  cstabli.'hed  firmly  the  constitutional 
stability  of  the  union  of  the  State.s. 

But  the  war  left  elements  of  disunion  that  have  disturbed  our 
whole  Nation,  elements  of  injustice  tliat  have  mocked  our  Ide.-il.s 
of  human  fcrotherhocd.  and  have  d'^veloped  wrongs  that  still 
menace  our  national  solidarity  1  mean  the  political,  sen-la'., 
educational,  and  eccnomic  injustices  to  the  slave  imd  his  children 
and  his  children's  children.  These  wrongs  that  Lincoln  tried  o 
redre.ss  in  war  are  presenting  new  problems  as  grave  as  those  that 
Lincoln   had    to   meet. 

How  startling  Is  the  parallel  of  our  crisis  today:  Two  million 
slaves  in  1860.  Ten  million  idle  men  today.  Ten  million  men 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  whim  of  government  for  their  food 
and  shelter.  These  10.000.000  men  are  chained  to  public  work 
which  they  mu.st  take  or  starve,  as  the  slaves  were  In  bondar.te  to 
their  masters.  The  unemployed  today  find  their  political  rlghtii 
menaced  by  party  machines.  Their  freedom  is  lariated  to  eco- 
nomic circumstances  out  of  their  control,  no  less  teTibly  because 
they  are  cushioned  by  our  national  kindnefs.  our  love  of  mercy, 
our  yearning  for  justice  The  unemployed  worker  on  made  work 
has  ir.tle  free  will  as  a  man  socially,  as  a  niati  politically,  tis  ^n 
economic  individual.  His  initiative  is  gone.  I  feel  that  lO.O'.'O.OOO 
Joble.ss  men  In  out  land  todav  pn^sent  a  problem  no  less  menacinT 
than  wae  the  problem  of  2.000.000  slaves  For  10  long  years  that 
tragic  situation  has  stood  before  us  challenging  our  best  thoueht 
and  appeal.ug  to  our  deepest  eyn.palhies,  calling  for  our  highest 
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nppropHatlons  measure,  each  item  of  reduction  should  be  sepa-  ;  (2)  Academic  work  projects  for  college  students  at  a  rate  of 
rately  considered  and  Judged  en  its  own  merits.  TTiere  can  be  no  50  cents  per  hour,  with  the  proviso  he  shall  work  only  so  loiig  as 
tound  appraisal  rf  these  cuts  which  sweeplngly  lumps  them  all  Into       to  bring  his  total  Income  to  at  least  $30  per  month. 


ilJG 
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patriotism  Tt^r  dfxcadc  Of  the  IOSOb.  with  \u  slave  r')Utlr8  and 
the  dwade  of  the  19fi0s  with  its  problem  of  unempl.iyment  preset!'. 
•Untlar.  alrarOAt  paimtl«l,  l«eues   in  GUr   history 

How  curtouBly  alike  politically  are  these  two  trag'.r  periods 
Lincoln  at  Itidepeudence  Hail  de««ply  moved  In  his  symjwthtes  by 
the  Declartllon  of  Independence  and  Its  aspiration  for  liberty  yot 
holdini?  fact  to  the  luwwervink:  principles  of  our  Confitltu'im.  saw 
life  in  hu  country  as  we  mu«t  see  It  now  F«ir  our  sympathies  ar.> 
•hoken.  as  hU  were,  by  tl»o«e  in  dlstres*  We  wre  moved  by  the 
tracedy  of  tho?«e  for  whom  freed<-)m  la  almost  an  empty  word  Wc 
are  stirr»Hl  by  the  profotmd  CF>nv;rtion  that  only  urder  the  Consti- 
tution, only  under  the  banner  of  lU  evolutionary  process  shall  *e 
answer  the  terrible  challenge   to  our  national  stability. 

Here  agaui  we  mu^t  turn  to  Lincoln  with  hus  many-sided  wts- 
duin  He  was  forct-d  bv  wur  to  make  i»n  arbitrary  settlement  of 
h:s  pn  bJera  and  wUii  all  his  kiixlnesa.  all  his  courare.  and  all  his 
deep  desir.-  to  preserve  the  Union  he  left  the  problem  only  half 
8(i\-ed.  for  the  »!ave  was  dt-nied  at  least  half  his  freedom  The 
rriirw.-d  Union*  guarantee  of  his  political  rights  to  the  Ncnro  was 
a  hollrw  premise  The  warrnnt  fnr  social  equality  cculd  not  be 
errvrd  So  It  will  b»'  with  us  If  we  try  to  Ro  too  fast  toward  the 
M  lution  of  this  problem  of  the  unvmp'oyed.  Haste  will  makf 
wn&te.  Yft  these  10  000  000  needy  Idle  men  soon  may  coalesce 
MX  :ally  and  politically  as  now  they  are  uniU-d  in  economic  mistry. 
It  tt  as  triie  t<id«y  as  when  Lincoln  siiid  it.  that  ths  Nation  can- 
rot  long  survive  half  slave  and  half  free  Patience  is  of  course, 
the  first  virtue  of  democracy  It  may  seem  cruel  at  times,  but  in 
thf  end  It  is  deeply  wise  and  kind  Ypt  no  on-  must  po  hungry, 
no  one  must  be  ct)ld  and  h<;m"le?s  That  is  our  immediate  Job. 
Tl»e  great  masses  of  our  population  from  65  to  75  percent  are 
pnxiperous  They  are  reasonably  happy  They  are  blessed  with 
all  their  social  poll* leal,  and  economic  riphts  Eut  the  others. 
maytK-  a  third  we  mav  hop*-  only  a  fourth  standini?  In  places  of 
dancct'.  rmricted  in  their  opportunities  as  American  citizens,  can- 
not be  Munrd  if  thev  cry  to  us.  •Hurry;  l>e  up  and  doing.'  And 
rrmemljer  this:  When  these  idle  workers  t?et  steady  Jc»t>8  that  wl'.l 
make  them  middle-class  consumers  then  most  of  the  ills  of  cur 
aocial   and  ec<  nomlc   Ixxlv   wl  l   l>e  cure<:I 

It  s  all  very  well  t-i  say  that  if  we  unchnln  business  the  problem 
of  unemplovment  will  be  s-ilved  Today  In  certain  industries  that 
are  unchained,  technical  improvements  have  reducetl  not  m- 
CTea."»ed  the  numt^er  of  men  employed,  compared  wirh  tint  of  1929. 
In  other  industries  prtKluctlon  ls>  at  Its  peak;  but  fewer  men  are 
emploved  than  were  hired  in  tho.'^  ind^ustnes  10  years  ago  Free 
enterprise  will  hrlp  a  little  but  not  mtich  more  than  th*»  dole  and 
public  works  We  mav  Tiave  to  try  b<ith  at  first  Planned  econ- 
omv  requires  omnUclence  But.  alas,  democracy  has  only  plain 
common  sense  Maybe  thnt  is  not  enough  These  unemployed 
are  mt  Uviklng  for  work  becau<«e  of  the  depression  They  are 
looklnt;  frtr  w<irk  because  unemployment  is  the  product  of  our 
enterprise  our  business  our  economic  orvtanizatlcn  If  we  put 
idle  men  to  work,  we  mu^t  go  deeper  than  merely  to  swing 
cit^n  the  gites  of  otir  factories,  to  rt-lease  our  fmzen  capital 
There  is  much  tru'h  in  the  theory  that  made  work  and  relief 
should  Ije  shlted  tn  its  administrative  details  more  closely  to  the 
pe^iple  U>  the  taxpayer  Bxu  uhen  we  shift  It.  we  shall  stlU  face 
the  ^amn  old  mjustu-e  We  mu«t  not  forget  that  Individually 
every  middle-class  cttlven  who  has  enjoyed  through  the  devastat- 
ing decad^  of  the  thirties.  hi.«  full  prlvUe^res  economic  and  social. 
as  an  American  citiren.  has  some  individual  duty  to  help  m  this 
crisis  He  must  help  as  an  emplcyer  by  keeping  up  his  pay  roll 
and  finding  business  to  justify  it  He  must  help  as  a  householder 
In  considering  hL>w  he  spends  his  Incom.e  He  shr'uld  spend  It  so 
that  It  *in  have  <mme  lelation  to  the  idle  men.  his  neighbors  In 
his  town  and  county  Mcwt  of  tis  in  the  middle  class  spend  cur 
incomes  witlmut  thoueht  of  our  les<-prlvlleged  neighbors  and  then 
wh^n  the  Otivernment  d(^es  publicly  what  we  should  do  privately, 
how  easy  It  Is  to  raise  the  cry  of  socialism  to  hide  our  personal 
Individual   neglect 

WV  who  are  on  the  right  fide  of  the  economic  dead  line,  would 
do  well  to  take  Lincoln  s  attitude  It  was  an  attitude  of  bound- 
l«M^  sympathy  stemming  back  to  the  Dtcliratton  of  Independence 
and  a  ruhte« us  wi.-dom  holding  fast  for  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem under  our  Constitution  Yet  we  cannot  be  too  rigid  in  our 
conJtitutiorallsm  nor  too  mushy  in  our  sympathies  if  this  economic 
rlddie  Is  solved  The  mvstifymg  eiiiema  of  unpmplo>-ment.  of  s-^- 
•onal  unemp'oyment.  of  regicnal  unemp'oyment.  of  technological 
unemployment  end  of  the  unemployment  problems  that  rise  out  of 
economic  maladjustment— all  these  heartbreaking  questions  set 
up  a  menacing  red  light  before  our  perpetuity  as  a  free  people. 
Oti.er  nations,  motlern  nations,  have  stumbled  at  this  cro«srrads 
and  have  bt*en  txjmbed  into  fleeing  to  one  of  the  totalltanua 
horrors,  to  Stalin  or  Hitler  Those  lands  have  tried  the  hasty  way. 
Thev  have  put  men  to  work  universally  making  munitions  But 
th«se  workers  are  chained  to  a  war  economy  They  have  no  free- 
dim  but  the  right  to  a  lower  political  status  and  a  meaner  stand- 
ard >.f  living  that  even  cur  unemployed  have  tndured  Thr.t  is  not 
the  way  God  only  kn<iws  the  wiy  But  In  the  end  It  must  l?e 
Lluccln  8  vision  there  tn  Independ'^nce  Hall  a  balance  lx?tween  the 
Rspiralion  cf  our  immortal  declaration  of  human  rights  and  an 
uiu-haken  loyalty  to  our  Constitution  And  always  we  niU't  hold 
fast  the  truth:  as  a  nation  we  can  only  enjoy  cur  r.ghts  under  the 
Constitution  If  wr  do  our  duty  under  It  al-o 

Americas  special  gifts  of  initiative,  ingenuity,  and  courage  have 
settled  a  continent  and  kept  democracy  and  Justice  alive  for  a 
century  and  a  half  Surely  th<  se  gifts  will  lead  us  into  some  way 
along  the  trail  of  our  national  tradition  to  put  these  10.000  000 
meu  buck  mio  the^r  righUui  place  in  uiir  social  order.     Surely  our 


schorls,  our  universal  education,  our  Institutions  of  higher  lesm- 
Inp  and  of  free  research  have  given  men  the  powers  that  are  need?d 
now  Surely  trial  and  error  will  bring  us  to  the  truth  But  trial 
and  error  1*  dilletent  from  trial  and  retrial  bolstered  by  tlie  vanity 
of  failure  ever  trvinz  the  same  old  futilltus.  It  must  be  trial  and 
error  and  then  change  of  trial.  This  Is  no  time  to  placnte  any 
mans  vanity,  no  place  to  consider  any  party's  triumph.  Above  all. 
U  t  us  not  pamper  class  consciousness  either  of  the  little  man.  the 
ml-ldlemen.  cr  their  big  brothers.  America  is  standing  in  the  need 
of  prayer  \Vt  demand  a  leader  who  will  not  be  ashamed  to  try  in 
seme  solemn  and  humble  way  to  reach  the  forces  outside  ourselves 
which  make  for  righteous  judgment. 

We  live  m  a  dark  day  in  the  world's  history.  Here  in  our  country 
we  are  bafHed  and  bewildered  by  ths  prospect  ahead  of  us  Debt 
and  pending  disaster  are  shaking  our  courage.  t)eclcucllng  our  vision. 
We  are  a  milling  herd  In  the  storm  We  listen  for  a  voice  Instead 
wc  hear  the  babble  of  strange  tongues.  Yet  if  we  read  our  history 
well,  we  shall  find  prophecy  there  Out  of  this  turmoil  and  danger 
reason  shall  come.  Some  way.  the  Good  God  only  knrws  how, 
democracy  will  work  its  miracle  A  free  people  may  be  tru-ted  to 
grow  wise  Free  men  learn  In  time  to  separate  the  false  from  the 
true.  Give  democracy  time,  and  it  will  reject  the  charlatan.  Thus 
fitedom  breeds  wisdom,  and  Lincoln's  dictum  is  true  that  "yea 
can't  fool  all  the  {xx^plp  all  the  time."  This  principle  that  free- 
dom and  time  beget  wisdom  In  democracy  is  the  basis  of  our  hope 
L»tm(.>cracy  cannot  pick  an  expert  But  democracy  eventually  will 
put  Its  finger  unerringly  upon  the  plain,  honest,  brave  man  of  com- 
mon sense  That  man  will  be  ready  for  power  when  it  comes.  Hir? 
talents  will  crystallize  under  press-ure  into  heroic  qualities.  Thar, 
crystallizing  process  was  well  under  way  when  Lincoln  stood  in 
Ind^ptridcnco  Ha'l  in  1861. 

In  this  crisis  of  1940.  we  should  choose  as  our  leader,  a  humble 
man  and  kindly,  purued  of  all  vanity.  We  do  not  see  htm  even 
now.  Who  .saw  Wathinpton  6  months  before  Bunker  Hill''  Who 
saw  Lincoln  on  his  fifty-first  birthday  In  1860?  I  do  not  fe<l 
that  democracy  Is  Impotent  In  this  hour.  We  still  have  the 
democratic  privilege  of  choice.  Democracy  Is  not  so  dead  at  h?art 
that  it  neevls  any  man  to  make  it  function.  Th°  democratic  wl'.l 
is  not  broken  The  voice  of  the  pejple  Is  not  strangled  The  o\i 
flag  still  waves  and  America  still  marches 

So  I  feel  that  we  may  be  of  good  cheer.  Washington  came  In 
crisis,  through  th"  dfmocratlc  process,  bravely  yet  meekly,  to 
his  task  So  stocxl  Lincoln  there  before  Indepcnder.ee  Hall,  fear- 
ful in  his  gentle  courr;ge.  unhaken  in  his  deep  faith  In  th; 
destiny  of  our  democratic  Republic.  Thus,  though  they  wore  no 
plumes,  and  without  the  pomp  of  heralds  to  point  them  out.  we 
have  followed  our  heroes  The  water  of  Llnccln'.s  hope  and  love 
and  Judgment  gu^htd  from  the  rock  Thf  mir.icle  of  democracy 
U  merely  the  imp»ict  of  trcmcndcus  power  and  grave  responsibility 
upon  a  wise,  brave,  kindly  man  giving  him  Judgment. 

Totlay  we  wait  and  watch  and  pray  for  the  voice  of  the  nerv 
dispensation  whUh  shall  rise  upon  the  stiei^.gth  and  Justice  of 
the  old  Free  men  nlways  have  found  their  state«^men.  thP*r  en- 
vi'ioned  champions  armed  only  with  th*'  strength  of  the  humblo. 
Democracy  s  ancient  miracle  Is  due  which  fits  the  leader  to  h'.s 
hour  and  brluj:s  wisdom  to  his  followers. 

I  believe  with  all  mv  heart  that  the  democratic  proces"?,  with 
It*  slow  progress  but  sure,  is  the  one  hope  of  thl«  hate-rlt1d!ed 
world  But  we  need  more  than  one  leader  We  need  an  army 
to  follow  him.  an  army  of  brave,  wise,  stlf-respecting  fcllov.'?rs. 
I  am  sure  that  under  the  stress  cf  these  times  that  deeply  kind 
and  s'UMdly  wi.se  leader  .shall  rise.  Scimc  gentle,  brave,  and  I'onc^t 
man.  wise  with  the  love  of  the  people  Him  we  shall  chrose.  and 
having  chosen,  we  shall  trust  his  leadership.  Then  sh.  11  v.-e  cry 
out  again :  "We  are  coming.  Father  Abraixain.  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand strong!" 

Farm-Owner.sliip  Proi^ram 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATTVES 
Tuesday.  February  13.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE  BIRMINGHAM    ( .\LA  )    AGfi-HERALD  OP 

FEBRUARY    7.    1940 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress, en  the  7th  day  of  February  of  this  year  the  Birmingham 
'Ala.)  Age-Herald  published  a  short  editorial  called  'On 
With  It."  I  believe  that  there  is  enough  in  the  editorial  and 
bflieve  It  is  .stated  well  encunh  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record.     So  here  it  is.  and  I  thank  ycu: 

(From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  of  February  7.  19401 

j  ON    WITH    IT' 

'        In  weighing  the  opposing  demands  of  need  and  economy  in  rela- 
I    Uon  to  the  cuts  which  the  National  House  has  made  In  the  farm 
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appropriations   measure,   each    item   of   reduction   sliould   be   sepa-    \ 
rately  considered  and  Judged  en  its  own  merits.     There  can  be  no 
tound  appraisal  of  these  cut?  which  sweeplngly  lumps  them  all  Into 
one  group  and  accepts  or  rejects  them 

TTiis  paper  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  need  for  Federal  financial 
retrenchment.  We  realize  that  unU-ss  definite  procre.ss  in  that 
direction  Foon  Is  mad'',  calamities  may  result  that  would  quite  over- 
balance the  good  achieved  by  particular  expenditures 

Nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  proposed  reduction  of 
activity  and  expend'ture  Is  sound  Obviously,  the  nicst  conserva- 
tive would  not  s'.iut  vfT  these  outlays  entirely.  The  question  Is 
one  of  degree  and  of  particular  situations 

The  general  test  to  be  applied  at  this  stage  In  the  country's 
battle  with  human  need  and  economic  maladjustment  probably 
.•-hould  concern  Itsflf  with  the  question  of  Immedlat/^  human  need 
E%eryone  agrees  th  it  no  one  ."-hould  starve  or  be  without  shelttr 
cr  clc;hlng.  But  it  is  also  generally  agreed  now  that  our  tliiancial 
position  is  such  that  we  cannot  afTord  expenditures  that  primarily 
constitute  uncertain  eciinomic  expt^rimentatlon.  Even  on  such  a 
test,  however,  we  strongly  behove  t\\»t  an  appropriation  sumcu-nt 
to  maintain  the  program  to  as.sist  larm  tenants  in  becoming  larm 
ownc^  should  be  restored  to  the  bill. 

This  tenant  program  is  not  a  mere  experiment.    It  has  now  been 
in   operation    for   more    than    2    years.      Behind   that    expt-rience   are 
many    years    of    succetifelul    operation    of    tucb    programis    in    Scan-    I 
diiiavia. 

The  program  In  this  country  Is  working.  Families  being  put  Into 
possession  of  farmsteads  are  making  good      Delinquents  are  rare 

This  great  project  Is  not  sometlimg  that  has  been  suddenly  ne^es- 
.sitated  by  acute  depression      The  conditions  which  it  combats  liave    | 
been  developing  for  many  years      They  should  not  b<>  regarded  as    j 
representing  a  temporary  emergency.     Nor  can  they  be  overcome  in    ; 
r.ny  great  degree  m  a  few  years      It  will  take  10.  20.  or  even  more 
years    to    get    tar    in    reversing    the    alarming    trend    toward    ever- 
increasing    tenancy    in    this    country.      Nevertheless    action    in    this 
direction  is  immediately  urgent  to  provide  that  courage,  that  momen- 
tum, that  experience  that  are  essential  to  reverse  this  trciid  betore 
li  IS  too  late. 

A  good  start  now  has  been  made  on  a  reconstructive  and  creative 
program  of  fundamental  and  urgent  Importance  to  the  entire 
country. 

This  undertaking  alms  not  at  a  sudden  transformation  of  our 
entire  rural  economy  but  at  a  gradual,  esst^ntlally  conservative  effort 
to  check  forces  that  have  been  progressively  working  toward  national 
tiisintegraticn. 

This  farm-ownership  campaign  is  an  essential  part  of  the  general 
national  endeavor  to  meet  pressing  human  needs  In  our  rural  areas. 
IL  represents,  aside  fiom  Its  contribution  to  the  general  strei^gthcn- 
Ing  of  our  economy,  an  incentive,  a  great  objective,  for  tenants  who 
have  been  struggling  along— and,  for  the  most  part,  successfully — 
With  subsistence  and  crop  loans. 

Courage  and  hope  are  basic  essentials  In  finally  overcoming  the 
acute  disruptions  of  severe  depre.'^sion.  This  tenant  home-loan  pro- 
lirain  is  an  immensely  in^^piring  influence  in  the  rebuilding  of 
hum.in  faith,  in  the  acceleration  of  individual  efforts  to  overcome 
handicap  and  disaster. 

Moreover,  the.se  loans  are  not  sheer  expense  to  the  Government. 
They  are  loans,  a  large  percentage  of  which  will  be  repaid  and  winch 
are  secured  by  the  land,  our  source  of  material  wealth. 

Conscious  as  it  is  of  the  necessity  for  strict  economy,  the  Age- 
Herald  believes  It  would  be  a  tremendous  calamity  now  to  cut  short 
the  heartening  start  that  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  one  of  the 
Nation's  major  problems  A  reasonable  appropriation  for  continuing 
this  great  enterprise  should  be  resloied. 
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Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  yesterday  over  the  radio: 

I  have  introduced  the  American  Youth  Act  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  American  Youth  Act  sets  up  a  National 
Youth  Admlninration  In  the  Federal  S^^curity  Agency  directed  by 
an  Administrator  who  shall  carry  out  the  policy  decided  by  a  beard 
of  directors,  en  which  fhall  be  represented  youth  gioups.  labor, 
civic,  and  other  welfare  agencies  appointed  by  the  Pres.dent.  The 
National  Youth  Administration  set  up  under  the  American  Youth 
Act  shall  provide: 

( 1 )  Work   projects   for   unemployed   young  people   at    prevailing 
rtxtes  of  p.-.y  and  prevailing  conditions  at  a  minimum  of  $12.50  per 
week  and  a  maximum  of  80  hours  per  week. 
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(2)  Academic  wcjrk  projects  for  college  students  at  a  rate  of 
50  (^nts  per  hour,  with  the  proviso  he  shall  work  only  so  long  as 
to  bring  his  total  Intxime  to  at  least  $30  per  month. 

(3)  Employment  of  vocational -guidance  advisers  to  provide  free 
Fervlce  to  all  young  people  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in 
the  locality 

(4)  Stimulation  of  apprenticeship-training  programs  set  accord- 
ing to  Itxral  trade-union  standardt,  for  such  apprentice  work. 

(5)  Federal    scholarships    for    needy    high-school    students    at    a 
maximum   of  $5  per  week,   save  tho.se  young   people  obliged  to   live    ' 
away  from  lionio  due  to  lack  of  adeciuate  educational  taclUties.      In 
such  cases  the  AdTninisirator  may  make  the  nece-isary  adjustments. 

(6)  Federal  .scholarships  for  needy  students  up  to  the  amount 
rLqulrrd  for  them  to  continue  their  education  at  law,  medicine,  and 
Oliver  graduate   and   professional    schools. 

To  put  all  thi.s  into  effect  Congress  Is  authorized  to  appropriate 
$500  000,000. 

The  American  Youth  Act  is  not  only  an  augmenting  of  the  present 
National  "V'outh  Administration  but  it  is  fundamentally  different. 
Ihe  present  set-up  is  grossly  inadequate  and  tem{X)rury.  de.illng 
with  the  problem  of  the  American  youth  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
The  American  Youth  Act  authorises  an  adequate  appropriation  and 
stts  forth  a  permanent  progriim  for  a  permanent  problem.  It  is 
not  stopgap  legislation;  it  is  directed  toward  a  solution.  The 
American  Youth  Act  Is  basically  democratic  By  virtue  of  repre- 
.s(  ntation  given  to  youth,  labor,  civic,  and  welfare  organizations  in 
the  making  of  policy,  those  who  are  directly  affected  by  the  propram 
will  have  a  voice  in  its  administering.  Un.'.er  the  prest  nt  N  Y.  A  , 
uages  are  low.  giving  to  the  young  people  a  bare  existence.  It 
does  notliing  to  maintain  prevailing  rates  of  pay  and  has  no*  in  any 
manner  cau.'^^ed  aiiy  rise  of  substa  dard  conditions  in  certain  parts 
cf  ihe  country  The  American  Youth  Act  guarantees  a  d(  cent  w<ige 
and  thereby  reinforces  the  benefits  won  by  American  workers  by  the 
strength  of  orgaiuzed  labor. 

The  present  N  Y  A.  has  never  had  more  than  $95,000,000  and 
has  never  assisted  more  than  700.000  youths.  The  American  Youth 
Act  j:rf)vides  for  $500  COO .000  annually  to  assist  in  a  democratic  way 
4.0O0.0O0  young  Americans  to  obtain  a  decent  American  living  and 
an  education  and  training  in  ke«'ping  with  the  best  of  American 
traditions. 

The  queftlon  now  arl.ses.  Why  an  American  Youth  Act?  The 
answer,  my  friends,  is  that  4.700.000  of  our  young  Americans  find 
themselves  out  of  school  and  uiiLmployed  through  no  fault  of 
thtir  own. 

The  American  Youth  Commission,  composed  of  business  leaders 
such  as  Owen  D  Young,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  General 
Electric  Co  .  and  Robert  E  Wood,  cliairman  of  the  board  of  Sears. 
Roebuck  &  Co..  in  a  recent  report  informs  the  country  that  30 
percent  of  cur  young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  are 
without  Jobs  Despite  the  alleged  increase  in  employment,  the 
New  York  N.  Y.  A.  director  has  pointed  out  that  since  19J7  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  youth. 

Thus  we  see  that  even  with  an  alleged  decrease  in  unemployment 
there  has  been  an  Increase  in  youth  unemployment.  Nor  can 
American  young  people  derive  any  comfort  from  any  war  boom. 
The  American  Youth  Commission,  on  page  6  of  its  report,  states: 

"While  it  seem*;  probable  that  business  will  be  stimulated  by  war 
purchases,  the  most  optinilstlc  estimates  indicate  only  two  or  three 
million  new  Jobs  for  the  many  millions  of  unemplcved  workers. 
The  Commi-sslon  believes  that  the  remaining  unemployment  will 
be  concentrated  heavily  in  the  lower  age  groups  Tlic  continued 
pressure  of  unemployment  on  youlh.  In  the  midst  of  a  war  boom, 
will  add  to  the  danger  of  drifting  Into  active  participation  In 
the  war." 

There  is.  therefore,  only  one  alternative,  and  that  is  that  our 
Government   provide  economic  opportunity  for  young  America. 

The  enactment  of  the  American  Youth  Act  will  be  no  innova- 
tion on  the  part  of  cur  Government  In  dealing  with  our  youth 
problem.  Opportunity  for  young  people  is  a  traditional  American 
ideal.  In  the  pa.st.  new  fields  were  opened  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  initiative  of  generations  of 
American  youth,  through  such  legislation  as  the  Homestead  Act 
of  1862  With  the  closing  of  the  physical  frontier  this  was 
ended.  Tlie  principle  of  Federal  responsibility  was  reas.serted  In 
the  e-tabhshment  of  the  present  N.  Y.  A.,  and  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  Only  the  most  violent  and  subversive  reac- 
tionarlea  now  refuse  to  accept  these  agencies  as  vital  necessities 
of  our  system.  However,  only  700.000  are  touched  by  the  N.  Y.  A. 
Four  million  are  deprived  of  any  means  of  help. 

Everyone  admits  the  serious  Inadequacy  of  the  Government's 
present  youth  program.  In  the  face  of  this  country-wide  admis- 
sion what  are  we  doing  about  it  in  view  of  the  failure  of  private 
Industry  to  even  remotely  touch  the  problem?  We  have  been 
given  a  Budget  and  we  have  a  Congress.  The  people  .  h  mid  know 
that  both  the  Budget  and  Congress  propose  dra.stic  reduction  for 
N.  Y  A  .  W.  P.  A.,  and  other  social -welfare  appropriations  and 
tremendous  Increases  for  war  appropriations.  Instead  of  amelio- 
ratlr.g  we  aggravate  the  youth  unemployment  situatl-jn.  We  now 
make  an  about-face.  Instead  of  .schools,  we  build  battleships; 
instead  of  ho.spltals.  we  build  submarines;  Instead  of  providing 
Jobs,  we  prepare  for  war.  We  substitute  for  the  American  ideal 
of  economic  security  and  education  the  dictator  doctrine  of 
guns,  net  butter. 

I  believe  in  reasonable  appropriations  for  naticnal  defense,  for  the 
defense  of  our  country  against  Invasion  and  for  the  protection  of 
our  national  interests.  I,  however,  do  opjxjse  the  proposed  ex- 
travaganza of  militarism,  this  war  progranx  which  propoti«:«  to  solv« 
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A  clear  understanding  of  the  Issues  presented  by  the  mass  dis- 
charge of  the  crews  of  the  Bicnitlle  and  the  Fairland  necessitates 


of  the  crews'  C.  I.  O    affiliation,  the  court  below  was  required  to 
enforce  the  Board's  order. 
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Xhf  youth  problem  by  giving  American  youths  the  Jobs  of  stepping 
bulletn  snd  shrapnel  at  the  front. 

riie  younn  people  nf  America  do  not  want  war  They  ask  for 
peace  Jobs  and  ••ducatlon,  and  ctvU  liberties  They  have  a.><8ein- 
bled  in  Wajihlnj?ton.  over  Lincoln's  birthday  week  end  and  through 
the  Citizenship  Institute  ot  the  Amrrlcan  Youth  Congress  they 
have  brouKht  to  Con!?re?8  their  program  They  ask  us  for  an 
opportunity  to  live  as  decent  Americans,  to  keep  them  out  of  war. 
and  to  prcMnre  the  Bill  of  RiRhts  They  want  to  live  for  Amerlcu. 
and  history  will  give  us  in  Congress  a  notorious  black  page  if  we 
lorre  them  to  die  for  America 

During  theae  3  day*  while  theae  young  people  have  In  a  demo- 
cratic and  American  way  organized  to  brlni?  their  problems  before 
the  Nation.  Tories  and  Bourtx^ns  have  heaped  vltup<-ratlons  upon 
them  in  order  to  conceal  the  real  Issues  that  these  young  Ainor- 
Icans  have  ral"«>d  before  the  people. 

They  have  been  vUihed  becau.Ne  fhey  have  refu.sed  to  scrap  the 
Bill  of  RlRhts  and  have  refused  to  put  •"ifs"  and  "buts"  In  It  On 
this  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Oreat  Emancipator.  I  cannot 
help  but  pnuM  and  think  of  what  Lincoln  would  have  said  to 
those  who  are  taking  his  name  In  vain  tonlE;ht.  to  those  self- 
constituted  paragnns  of  Amerlcanl.-im;  the  same  brand  of  Amer- 
icanism which  g»vf  American  youth  red  apples  to  sell  In  1930  la 
now  uiTering  American  youth  a  "red  "  scare  to  execute.  To  the  con- 
venient flag  wavers  who  are  throwing  stones  at  yoxuig  Americans, 
he  would  say  todav  as  he  said  In  his  day: 

"I  have  tried  to  Inquire  What  great  principle  or  Ideal  t<i  It  that 
has  kept  this  Union  ho  long  together?  And  I  believe  that  it  was 
not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  moth- 
rrlBr>d  but  that  8.'ntlmrnt  In  the  E)eclaratlon  of  Independence 
^tThich  gave  liberty  to  the  people  of  this  counln,-  and  hope  to  all 
the  W' r!d  This  sentiment  w;\s  the  fulfillment  of  an  anclf-nt 
dream  which  men  have  held  through  all  time,  that  they  mlaht 
one  day  shake  off  their  chains  and  find  fret-dom  In  the  brother- 
hotxl  of  life  We  pained  democracy,  and  now  there  Is  a  question 
whether  It  is  nt  to  survive  Perhaps  we  have  come  to  the  dreadful 
day  at  awakening,  and  the  dream  is  ended  •  •  •  And  yet — 
let  us  believe  that  it  is  not  true.  Let  u.s  live  to  prove  that  we 
ran  lUltlvate  the  natural  world  that  Is  about  us.  and  the  Intellec- 
tual and  moral  world  that  Is  within  us.  so  that  we  may  secure  an 
individual,  social,  and  ix)lltlcal  prosperity,  whose  course  shall  be 
forward,  and  which,  while  the  earth  endure.s.  shall  not  pa.ss  away." 
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Mr  WAONER.  Mr.  President,  the  unanimoas  decision 
handed  down  yi'sterday  by  the  Supremo  Court,  sastaining 
In  full  the  order  of  the  Labor  Board  apainst  the  Waterman 
Stramship  Corporation,  marks  the  twenty-third  deci.sion  of 
our  highest  Court  in  cases  concernins;  the  National  Labor 
Relatirns  Act.  The  position  of  the  Board  in  these  cases, 
decided  over  the  pai,t  3  years,  has  been  fully  upheld  in  19  cases, 
pertly  upheld  and  partly  reversed  In  2  cases,  and  wholly 
reversed  m  2  cases.  This  is  by  far  the  best  record  of  any 
n.ajor  administrative  agency  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  history  of  our  jurisprudence.  In  3  years  of  unremitting 
legal  attack  by  able  counsel,  not  a  line,  not  a  single  provi- 
sion, of  the  LatKir  Act  has  been  held  to  infringe  the  consti- 
totlonal  rights  of  employers  or  employees. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  have  ransjed  over  a  variety 
of  Issues — constitutionality,  procedure,  jurisdiction,  propriety 
of  remedial  orders,  and  Interpretation  of  the  rtatute.  The 
case  just  decided  turns  en  the  facts.  It  emphasizes  that  the 
scope  of  judicial  review  under  the  labor  act  is  in  line  with 
a  general  congressional  policy,  "to  apply  an  orderly,  informed 
and  specialized  procedure  to  the  complex  administrative 
problems  arising  in  the  solution  of  industrial  disputes."  After 
an  exhaustive  review  of  the  evidence,  the  Court  found  that 
all  of  the  Board's  findings,  far  from  resting  on  "mere  sus- 
picion." as  had  been  decided  by  the  lower  court,  'are  sup- 
ported by  evidence  which  is  substantial."  Accordmsly.  under 
the  statutory  di\ision  of  authority  between  the  administra- 
tive agency  and  the  courts,  ihe  Board's  order  was  affirmed. 


and  43  men  who  had  been  discharged  because  of  their  union 
affiliation  w^ere  returned  to  their  jobs  with  back  pay. 

Because  of  the  general  interest  in  the  subject  at  this  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  Court's  opinion, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Ju.stice  Black,  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  cf  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Pecord,  as  follows: 

(Supreme    Court    of    the    United    States.     No.    193.     October    term. 

1939      National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Petittoner.  v.   Waterman 

Steamshtp   Corporation.     On    writ    of    certiorari    to    the    United 

States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.     February 

12,   19401 

Mr    Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Thp  court  below,  upon  petition  of  respondent  to  .^et  aside  an  order 
of  the  Labor  Board,  decided  thit  the  Board's  order  was  not  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  said  the  order  was  based  on  mere 
suspicion,  and  declined  to  enforce  It.  Wliether  the  court  properly 
reached  that  conclusion  Is  the  single  question  here. 

We  do  not  ordinarily  grant  certiorari  to  review  jtidgments  based 
solely  on  questions  of  fact.  In  Its  petition,  however,  the  Boartl 
earnestly  contended  that  the  record  before  the  court  of  appeals 
had  presented  "ckar  and  ovrruhelmln*;  proof"  that  the  Waterman 
Steamship  Co.  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  flagrant  mass  discrimina- 
tion against  its  employees  In  violation  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  and  that  the  court  had  unwarrantedly  interfered  with  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  granted  the  Board  by  Congress.  The  Board's 
petition  also  charged  that  the  present  was  one  of  a  series  of 
decl.sioiis  in  which  the  court  below  had  failed  "to  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  that  the  findings  cf  the  Board  as  to  facts,  if 
supp)orted  by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive."  • 

In  that  act  Congress  provided.  "The  findings  of  the  Board  as 
to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  evidence,  shall  •  •  •  Ije  concUi- 
slve."  -■  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  courts  not  encroach 
upon  this  exclusive  power  of  the  Board  if  effect  is  to  be  given  th^^ 
lnt»ntion  of  Congress  to  apply  an  orderly.  Infomied.  and  specialized 
procedure  to  the  complex  administrative  problems  arising  In  the 
solution  of  industrial  disputes.  As  it  did  in  setting  tip  other 
adminl-stratlve  bodies.  Congress  has  left  qtiestions  of  law  which 
arise  before  the  Board,  but  not  more,  ultimately  to  the  traditional 
review  of  the  Judiciary  Not  by  accident,  but  In  line  with  a 
general  policy.  Congress  has  deemed  it  wise  to  entrust  the  flndlni; 
of  facts  to  these  specialized  agencies  It  Is  essential  that  courts 
regard  this  division  of  responsibility  which  Congress  as  a  matter  of 
poilcy  h.is  embodied  in  the  very  statute  from  which  the  court  of 
appeals  derived  its  Jurisdiction  to  act;  and,  therefore,  chargi-s  by 
public  agencies  constitutionally  created,  such  as  the  Board,  that 
their  du'y  conferred  Jurisdiction  has  b^en  Invaded  so  that  their 
statutory  duties  cannot  be  eflfectively  fulfilled  raise  questions  of 
high  importance      For  this  reason  we  granted  certiorari.^ 

Respondent,  Waterman  Steamship  Co..  of  Mobile,  Ala  .  Is  'ngaged 
In  maritime  transportation  betwet  n  this  covmtry.  Europe,  and  the 
West  Indlfs  Upon  complaint  made  by  the  National  Maritime 
Union,  a  labor  organization  affiliated  with  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organ*.:ations.  the  Board  held  hearings  and  found  that 
respondent  had,  at  Mobile,  laid  up  the  ships  Bienville  (27  days) 
and  Fatrland  (7  daysi  for  drydockin:^  nnd  repairs,  and  had.  in 
violation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act: 

(a)  Discharged  and  refused  to  reinstate,  because  of  membership 
in  the  N.  M  U  .  the  entire  unlicensed  crew  and  the  chief  steward. 
Edmund  J  Pelletler.  of  the  steamship  Bienville,  and  all  but  three 
of  the  crew  of  the  steamship  Fairlar.d: 

(bi  Di.>^charged  and  refused  to  reinstate  C.  J,  O'Conner,  second 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Azalea  City  because  of  his  activities  In 
repiesfiitlng  agu'ruved  members  of  the  Mnrlne  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association,  a  labor  organiziition  of  licensed  ship  personnel  afBli- 
ated  with  the  C,  I.  O  ;  and 

(c)  Pending  an  election  directed  by  the  Board  to  permit  the 
ship's  crews  to  select  their  bargaining  agencies,  had  interfered  with 
Its  employees*  free  right  to  select  a  union  of  their  own  choosing 
under  st-cTlon  7  of  the  act  by  refusing  to  grant  the  ships'  passes 
to  representatives  of  the  C.  I.  O.  affiliate,  while  at  the  same  time 
issuing  passes  to  representatives  of  the  International  Seaman's 
Union  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.* 

Tlu-  Board's  order  in  question  was  based  on  the  foregoing  findings. 


'  The  Board  sp^^clflcally  referred  to  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
V  Bell  Oil  A-  G-is  Co  .  98  F  ( 2d  >  406,  rehearing  denied.  98  F  (2d)  870 
(also,  91  F,  (2d  I  509;  98  F,  (2d)  405;  99  F  (2d)  56);  Peninsular  <& 
Occidental  S.  S.  Co.  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  98  F.  (2d) 
411.  certiorari  denied.  305  U  S  652;  Globe  Cotton  Mills  v.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  103  P,  (2d)  91. 

-49  Stat.  449.  sec    10  (e). 

» —  US  — ,  Cf.  Federal  Communications  Commission  v.  Potts- 
ville  Broadcasting  Co  .  decldtd  January  29.  1940. 

*  In  outline,  the  Board  ordered  the  Waterman  Co.  to  cease  ar.d 
desist  from  issuing  ships'  passt^s  to  the  A  F.  of  L.  on  a  favored  bass 
as  compared  to  the  C.  I.  O  ;  from  discouraging  membership  In  C.  I.  O. 
afflliat«s  by  discriminating  against  its  memljers;  and  from  Interfering 
with  its  employees'  rights  cf  self -organization  and  free  collective 
bargaining  It  affirmatively  ordered  the  company  to  grant  equal 
passes  to  the  C.  I  O  and  the  A.  F.  of  L..  If  granted  to  either;  to 
make  whole  and  offer  full  reinstatement  to  those  employees  found 
to  have  suffered  discrlmmaUon;  and  to  past  appropriate  notices  oa 
tlie  Waterman  vessels. 
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th'D  emerge*  from  dry  dock,  unless  laid  ofT     for  cause  *     A  Water- 
«.!«  ^in    ,  n   uhich   he  had   been   at   the   time  serving,   laid  up   in 


act      And  employees  under  such  tenure  of  employment   as  th^e 
seamen   were   have   «   rteht   euaranteed    by    the   act    that    th>y    wiU 


a   right   guaranteed    by    the   act    that    th>y 
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A  clear  understanding  of  the  issues  presented  by  the  mass  dis- 
charge of  the  crews  of  the  Bieni'tllc  and  the  Fairland  necessitates 
initial  reference  to  the  Federal  laws  governing  engagement  of  sea- 
men for  foreign  voyages  T^lcre  Is  provision  (46  U.  S  C  564)  that 
a  master  of  any  vessel  tx.und  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
ports  (With  exceptions  not  pertinent)  "shall,  before  he  proceeds  on 
such  voyage  make  an  agreement,  in  writing  or  In  print,  with  every 
8*aman  whom  he  carries  to  sea  as  one  of  the  crew  •  •  •,"  This 
written  agreement,  commonly  referred  to  in  maritime  circles  as 
articles,  must  specify  the  nature  and  duration  o'.  the  intended 
voyage  or  engagement:  the  jxjrt  or  country  at  which  the  voyage 
will  terminate:  the  number  and  description  of  the  crew  and  their 
employments;  the  time  each  seaman  must  be  on  board  to  begin 
viork  and  the  capacity  in  whlf'h  he  is  to  serve;  wages;  provisions 
to  be  lurnished  each  seomnn:  regulations  to  which  the  seaman  will 
be  stibjccted  on  board,  such  as  fines,  short  allowance  of  provisions, 
or  other  lawful  punishments  for  misconduct:  and  stipulations  of 
any  advance  and  allotment  of  the  seaman's  wages  And  the  provi- 
Bions  of  46  United  States  Code  567  588  Impose  penalties  for  carry- 
ing seamen  In  ships'  crews  on  foreign  voyages  without  entering  into 
the  required  articles  All  seamen  "discharged  In  the  United  States 
from  merchant  vessels  eneagfd  In  voyages  •  •  •  to  any  foreign 
port  •  •  •  shall  be  dl.'^~harged  and  receive  their  wages  In  the 
presence  of  a  duly  authorized  shipp;ng  commi.ssioner  •  •  •" 
(Ifl  641)  The  master  and  each  seaman  shall,  "in  the  presence  of 
the  shipping  commi.s-ioner.  «  •  •  pjgn  a  mutual  release  of  all 
claims  for  waces  in  respect  of  the  past  voyage  or  engagement";  the 
release  must  he  recorded  in  a  b-wk  which  shall  be  kept  by  the 
commissioner,  and  svich  release  "shall  operate  as  a  mutual  dis- 
charge and  settlement  of  all  demands  for  wages  between  the  par- 
ties •  •  •  on  account  of  wages,  in  respect  of  the  past  voyage  or 
engagement"    (Id     644) 

Respondent  the  Waterman  Co  .  has  taken  the  position  that  when 
the  crews  of  the  Picnville  and  Fairland  received  their  wages  and 
signed  cfT  statutrry  articles  in  Mobile,  all  tenure  cf  employment 
and  employment  relationship  of  these  men  were  at  an  end.  From 
this  premise  the  company  insists  that  vacancies  were  created  as 
th°  men  signed  off  and,  under  nn  outstanding  contract  w*lh  the 
I  S  U  .  preference  in  filling  these  vacancies  had  to  be  given  to  mem- 
bfr-  of  the  I  S  U  unUs-^  cintr.nrtual  obligations  were  to  be  vio- 
lated '-  However,  the  Board  contends  that  the  signing  off  of  articles 
when  the  ships  voyage  ended  at  Mobile  served  only  to  end  employ- 
ment "in  respect  of  the  past  voyage  or  engagement"  and.  therefore, 
it  proceeded  to  examine  the  evidence  to  determine  whether  there 
was.  after  completion  of  the  voyages  In  question  cf  the  Bienville 
end  Fairlarul.  a  continuing  relationship,  tenure,  term,  or  condition 
cf  employment  between  the  company  and  its  men  The  act  pro- 
vides ^  that — 

"It  sliall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer — to  Interfere 
with      •      •      •      [the  employees' right  of  self-organlznt ion  I ,     •     •     • 

"By  discrimination  in  regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of  employment  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  employment  to  encourage  or  discourage 
membership  !n  any  labor  organization:     •     •      •" 

The  protection  to  seamen  embodied  in  the  Federal  statutes  which 
liave  been  referred  to  has  existed  in  some  form  since  the  earliest 
da3rs  of  the  Nation  •  Tills  statutory  plan  was  never  intended  to 
forbid  the  parties  from  mutually  undertaking  to  assure  a  crew  the 
rif?ht  to  continue  as  employees  and  io  re-sien  if  it  desires  after  sign- 
ing off  articles  at  a  voyage  s  end.  The  design  was  to  protect  seamen 
from  being  carrUd  to  sea  against  their  will,  to  prevent  mistreatment 
as  to  wages,  and  to  as.sure  against  harsh  application  of  the  Iron  law 
of  the  sea  during  voyages'"  The  Board,  therefore,  properly  heard 
evidence  as  to  whether  the  crews  cf  the  Bienville  and  Fairland  had, 
unless  discharged  for  cause  a  continuing  tenure  or  relationship  en- 
titling them  to  re-sien  when  the  tempi^rary  lay-ups  of  their  ships 
ended  If,  ae  the  Board  found,  there  were  such  contiiuiing  tenure 
and  customary  ttrm  or  condition  of  employment,  of  course  no 
vacancies  occurred  when  the  men  of  the  Bienville  and  the  Fairland 
signed  off  articles  In  Mobile  And  respondent's  contract  with  the 
I  S  U  .  which  cnlv  provided  preferential  treatment  cf  the  I  S  U. 
(A  F  of  L  )  in  filling  vacancies  did  not  require  the  company  to 
du=char^e  the  N   M,  U    (C   I  O  )  men  from  these  ships. 

If  therefore  there  was  substantial  support  In  the  evidence  for 
the  findings  that  these  crew:  had  a  continuing  right  to  and  cus- 
tomary tenure,  term,  or  condition  of  employrnent  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  act  even  thoueh  their  ships  were  temporarily  laid  up, 
and  that  this  relationship  was  terminated  by  the  company  t»ecau.se 


=  In  part,  that  contract  reads:  "Section  1.  It  Is  understood  and 
agreed  that  as  vacancies  occur  members  of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  given  preference  of  emplov-ment,  if  they  can  satisfactorily  qualify 
to  fill  th?  respective  p'^slMons:  provided,  however,  that  this  section 
shall  not  be  constrtied  to  require  the  discharge  of  any  employee  who 
may  not  desire  to  Join  the  union,  or  to  apply  to  prompt  reshipment, 
or  absence  due  to  illness  or  aecidenr,"  Only  the  discharge  of  Pelle- 
tler is  claimed  by  the  company  to  have  been  du**  to  Incompetency. 
The  court  below  held  tha'  O'Connor  had  taken  a  vacation  and  was 
not  discharged,  and  was  thus  entitled  to  vacation  pay  and  rein- 
statement; the  Board  had  ordered  that  O'Connor  be  made  whcle 
"tor  any  loss  cf  pay"  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  company's  acts  which 
the  Board  found  had  been  discriminatory. 

'49  Stat.  449,  452,  sees,  7,  8. 

•S'e  1  Stat.  131 

•See  Lent  Traffic  Co  v  Gould  (2  F  (2d)  554,  556):  United  States 
V  Wcstwood  (266  Fed,  696.  697);  The  Occidental  (D  C,  101  Fed. 
897)  As  to  the  history  of  this  leglslaUon,  see  United  States  v. 
77ie  Brig  -Grace  Lattirop/    (95  U.  S.  627). 


of  the  crews'  C.  I.  O  affiliation,  the  court  below  was  required  to 
enforce  the  Board's  order. 

Evidence  as  to  the  continuing  tenure,  and  conditions  and  relation 
of  employment;  On  the  basLs  of  9  to  10  years  at  sea.  one  witness 
testified  that  a  ship's  crew  Is  customarily  kept  on  when  she  goc-s 
into  drydock  and  Is  laid  up  for  temporary  repairs,  and  that  both 
the  Waterman  Co,  and  the  unions  had  ob-servcd  that  custom. 
Another,  with  a  background  of  10  years'  experience  at  sea.  In  visit- 
ing some  50  ships  )n  drydock  at  Mobile  during  the  preceding  few 
months  had  learned  of  49  whicl;  had  not  laid  off  their  entire 
crews  but  had  kept  a  substantial  number  of  their  crews  working 
aboard  ship;  the  fiftieth  had  laid  cff  its  entire  crew  after  going 
into  drydock,  but  "the  company  kept  che  Jobs  open."  He  knew 
of  one  vessel  that  had  remained  "In  drydock  for  a  period  of  45  days 
and  maintained  its  crew  during  thai  period";  several  which  had 
done  so  recently  for  30-day  periods;  and  many  fcr  periods  "from 
5  to  10  days.  15  days,"  He  had  hirrisclf  been  a  mcmbri  of  a  crew 
maintained  in  Its  entirety  while  his  ship  was  :n  drjdock  for  22 
days. 

An  oiler  and  deck  engineer,  with  8  years  In  the  service,  had  been 
on  a  Waterman  ship  which,  as  recently  as  1936,  sp.nt  6  days  In 
repairs,  keeping  its  crew  on.  and  had  "known  them  to  stay  on 
15  or  20  days  and  continue  working  that  long. "  Asked  what  obli- 
gation an  employer  owes  a  sailor  after  the  latter  returns  from  a 
foreign  voyage,  completes  his  contract  under  the  ship's  articles,  is 
paid  off.  and  discharged  befori'  a  shipping  commissioner,  he  an- 
swered. "If  my  services  are  satisfactory  and  my  wv.rK  efficient.  I 
have  the  right  to  stay  on  thai  sl.ip.  if  I  have  not  di  ne  anyilnng 
to  be  dLschargcd  for.  Why  shouldn't  I  niuke  another  trip?  •  •  • 
Q.  Is  it  true  to  state  that  a  seaman's  Job  is  still  existent,  al- 
though he  may  not  be  drawing  pay  while  the  beat  is  tletl  up  for 
repairs? — A  Yes.  sir.  Q.  Tliere  is  no  \ancancy  in  his  Jcb? — A.  No; 
there  is  no  vacancy." 

The  chief  steward  of  the  Bienville,  employed  by  Waterman  since 
1934  and  a  seaman  since  1918,  testified  that  crews  of  ships  m  dry- 
dock — tied  up  for  repairs  for  o  few  days-  -"have  to  do  their  work 
and  get  paid  for  it  by  the  Waterman  Sicamslilp  Corporation." 
and  unless  they  quit  or  are  fired  "for  cause"  there  is  no  vacancy. 
The  giving  of  a  discharge  according  to  the  ship's  articles,  he  un- 
derstood "to  be  a  termination  of  the  voyage,  but  not  a  termination 
of  the  employment." 

Although  at  sea  but  3  years,  a  fireman  and  oiler  testified  that 
he  had  been  re-signed,  upon  the  termination  of  articles,  after  each 
of  14  trips  on  a  single  ship,  from  southern  ports,  including  Mobile, 
had  been  kept  as  a  member  of  a  crew  on  a  ship  in  for  repairs  9 
days,  and  had  "known  of  one  slup  that  was  laid  up  |fcr  lack  of 
cargo]  for  5  weeks  and  the  crew  went  back  " 

A  marine  fireman,  oiler,  and  watertender.  at  sea  since  1922,  had 
been  on  a  Waterman  ship  in  for  repairs  10  or  12  clays,  the  crew 
of  which  was  retained  only  In  part,  but  those  laid  off  "were  notified 
when  the  ship  went  into  commission  they  can  go  out  again." 
He  "was  on  one  |ship|  that  stayed  2  months  In  drydock  •  •  • 
Just  part  of  the  crew  •  •  •  [were  kept  on,  but  |  the  whole  crew 
was  there  for  their  Jobs  when  she  was  commissioned  again."  He 
had  never  heard  of  a  mass  discharge  of  an  entire  crew  such  as 
occurred  on  the  Bienville  nnd  Fairland.  In  part,  the  testimony  of 
this  former  I,  S,  U,  member  was.  "Q.  Do  the  unions  consider  that 
there  is  no  vacancy  until  a  man  resigns?  A.  Yes;  they  do  not 
figure  it  is  any  vacancy  until  they  call  the  [union  I  hall  for  another 
man." 

A  seaman  In  the  employ  of  the  Waterman  Co  intermittently  since 
1924.  had  been  on  a  Waterman  boat  which  kept  Its  whole  crew 
during  6  or  7  days  in  drydock.  It  had  been  his  experience  that  a 
crew  was  kept  on  ships  In  drydock  or  being  repaired,  unless  a  ship 
was  to  be  laid  up  indefinitely.  1.  e.,  for  2  or  3  months,  in  which 
event  only  a  skeleton  crew  would  be  maintained.  But  he  added, 
the  Waterman  Co,  Itself  follows  tlic  custom  of  "calling  back  to 
the  ship"  men  who  have  been  laid  off  Indefinitely  and  "are  still 
around,"  and  men  standing  idly  by  without  pay  at  the  end  of  a 
voyage  still  regard  them.selves  in  the  employ  of  the  shipowner 

One  witness  had  served  as  a  fireman  on  a  Waterman  ship  that 
spent  the  period  between  the  first  of  November  and  Thnnk'^givlng  of 
1932  in  dry  deck  and  undergoing  repairs;  she  kept  "approximately 
all  of"  her  crew  aboard  ship  working  during  this  period;  a  few  were 
permitted  to  go  home  In  the  interim,  but  returned  when  she  .-^tarted 
her  voyage  On  another  occasion,  he  testified,  the  same  Waterman 
boat  staj'ed  In  dry  dock  abotit  60  days,  retaining  approximately  'h*? 
entire  crew;  although  after  5  days  in  dry  dock  he  was  called  cut  of 
town  to  appear  as  a  witness,  he  later  got  his  job  bark.  In  his 
capacity  as  a  shipyard  worker  in  which  he  was  empk^yed  at  Mobile 
at  the  time  of  this  hearing,  this  same  witness  ob.served  "we  have 
boats  coming  in  from  25  up  to  30  days  •  •  •  and  th"  crew 
works  In  there,  and  they  may  want  to  lay  off  part  of  the  crew,  or 
work  a  major  part,  or  maybe  they  will  be  discharged,  but  those  that 
want  to  go  back,  their  Jobs  is  open  if  they  wish  ihem  "  Of  some 
600  ships  he  had  seen  or  worked  on  In  dry  dock  or  being  rep-^lred  he 
had  seen  but  one  complete  discharge  cf  an  entire  cre'v.  but  even 
that  crew  were  told  they  cculd  come  back  "if  they  wanted  their 
Jobs."  According  to  his  under.standing  and  that  of  seamen  as  he 
knew  It.  articles  "were  protection  to  the  seamen  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  certain  voyage,  and  to  a  certain  port,  or 
your  final  pert  of  discharge  cr  first  loading  port  That  Is  a  termi- 
nation cf  the  articles  to  the  seaman,  but  not  the  end  of  the 
employment. ' 

A  witness  who  had  worked  for  the  Waterman  Co  since  1929,  who 
had  been  a  marine  engineer  for  14  years,  and  at  sea  20  years,  testi- 
fied that  a  crew  which  is  laid  off  is  customarily  reemployed  when  a 
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neither  the  vacation,  the  promised  Job.  nor  rcemplcyment  of  any 
kind    was    ever    given    htrn.     Waterman's    executive    vice    president 


All  of  tills  Is  not  to  say  that  much  cf  what  has  been  related  was 
tincontradlcted  and  undenled  by  evidence  offered  by  the  company 
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th'D  rmergrs  from  dry  dock,  unless  laid  off  "for  cause  "  A  Water- 
man Rhlp  en  which  he  had  been  at  the  time  serving,  laid  up  m 
Mobile  from  December  1936  to  about  January  25.  1937.  "and  the 
engmcers  were  kept  on  her.  and  to  the  best  of  my  kncwle^e  the 
fjrrmen  and  water  tenders  and  oilers  wire  kept  on  there  "  ,,  ^  ^  ^ 
•n>e  executive  vice  president  of  the  Waterman  Co  recalled  that 
recfntly  the  crew  of  only  ine  other  vessel  going  in  for  repulrs 
tnkd  been  discharged,  and  that  this  particular  crew  also  had  been 
«AIfBt«d  with  the  N  M  U  (C  I  O)  Of  the  several  Waterman 
Tcssels  which  he  mentioned  as  having  been  put  up  In  Mobile  for 
drydocklng  or  repairs  during  the  previous  year,  he  could  note 
only  the  one  that  had  not  kept  Its  entire  crew  (other  th.^n  the 
B^enrtlU  t^T\d  Fatrland) :  the  o:ie  other  crew  that  was  disjharged 
en  ma««.  he  admitted,  waa  the  cne  other  also  affiliated  with  the 

CIO 

The  witness  who  had  been  captain  of  the  Fairland  when  she 
went  into  dr^docK.  had  served  the  Waterman  Co  ccntlnucvisly 
alnce  ia24  with  the  exception  of  1  year,  in  capacities  ranging 
fro.Ti  ordinary  seaman  to  ship's  ma.ster.  Yet.  In  r.ll  his  experience 
with  the  company,  he  had  never  hoard  of  a  ship  in  drydock  tmt 
had  laid  off  her  entire  crerv.  And  Watermans  port  captain,  a 
vetrrnn  of  24  years,  had  taken  perhaps  a  half  do7en  of  Waterman 
ships  into  drydock  never  stajing  m»n-e  than  24  hotirs  In  drydoc* 
but  with  a  total  of  8  to  10  days  in  port,  and  hi.s  crew3  were  never 
laid  off    he  prefrrred  to  retain  a  crew  for  a  «:iiccfedlne  voyage 

In  the  very  contract  which  the  Watermtn  Co  made  with  th^ 
I  S  U  there  are  terms  providing  that  "In  home  port,  all  mm  may 
be  required  to  work  8  hours  dally  •  •  *  I  with  provision  for 
overtime  I  "  And  the  section  of  the  cr  ntract  covcrln??  preference 
for  I  S  U  men  ".-hall  not  be  construed  to  require  the  dlscharRe 
of  any  employee  who  may  not  desire  to  Join  the  |I  S  U  |  *  *  •." 
That  the  contract  contemp'ated  an  employment  Independent  of 
the  urttcJes  and  subject  to  termination  in  a  manner  other  than  by 
the  m-re  explratlcn  of  articles  is  apparent  from  the  provlson  that 
"Nothing  in  this  ai^reement  shall  prevent  •  •  •  |the  company  1 
from  di.'^.chargmR  any  member  of  the  crew  who  Is  not  satisfactory 
tf)  the  comp-»ny  "  ^    ^   ^   w  # 

All  the  eVdence  on  this  l5?ue  which  the  Board  had  before  It 
has  of  course  not  been  set  out  In  summary.  It  Is  glaringly 
apparent  fh-xt  men  who  had  in  various  capacities  followed  th-:*  sea 
m  the  aiigregnte  for  rou^'hlv  a  hundred  years,  offered  testimony 
that  a  seamans  tenure  and  rtlatlcn>hlp  to  his  ship  and  em.plnyer 
are  not  terminated  by  the  mere  expiration  of  articles  when  hiS 
ship  lays  up  In  drydock  or  for  repairs,  and  that  the  Waterman 
Co  -  and  maritime  people  generally  — have  recognised  and  followed 
th:«  custom  Even  the  Waterman  Co  s  executive  vice  president 
could  cite  only  one  in-siance  in  the  company's  recent  past  In  which 
ihl>  cuium  had  been  departed  from,  but  thit  particular  mass 
firing  cf  the  crew  of  a  Fhip  headed  for  a  trmi>orary  lay-up  was 
directed  ag-alnst  th?  only  CIO  crew,  other  than  tho.se  of  the 
BieTf-t/Ji'  and  Fairland.  with  which  the  Waterman  Co  apparently 
had  been  a.<ked  to  deal  And  ih?  m.ister  of  the  Fa-r'.and  with 
personal  knowledge  of  the  comp;>nys  practice  reaching  back  to 
IW4.  h«d  never  heard  of  "anothL-r  case  wh.re  the  entire  crew  was 
laid  off  " 

In  the  word*  of  the  act.  an  emp'oyer  cannot  terminate  his 
employees"  "tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or  condition  cf 
employment"'  because  of  union  activity  or  alBliatlon  These 
words  are  not  limited  so  as  to  outlaw  discrimination  only  where 
th  Tf  is  In  existence  a  formal  contract  or  rel-itton  of  employment 
between  employer  and  employee.  They  emljrace.  as  well,  all  ele- 
ments of  the  employment  relationship  which  in  fact  ciistomarily 
attend  emplcvment'  and  with  re.spect  to  which  an  employers 
d;srrlminatio;i'  may  as  readily  be  the  means  of  interfering  with 
employees"  right  of  self-organlziition  as  if  these  elements  wt-re 
precise  terms  of  a  written  contract  of  employment.  The  act.  as 
has  been  said,  recognizes  the  employer"*  right  to  terminate  employ- 
ment for  normal  reiisons  "  No  obstacle  of  legal  principle  barred 
th<>  B^^ard  from  finding  that  th-^re  was.  even  after  the  ships  were 
temporarily  laid  up.  a  relationship  of  employment  or  tenure  be- 
tween the  Waterman  Co  and  its  men  That  there  may  be  a 
tenure  or  term  of  em.ploymer.t  determinable  at  will  Is  a  recog- 
nised principle  of  law  For  the  purpos.'  ol  the  act.  It  Ls  Imma- 
terial that  employment  is  at  will  and  ternunable  at  any  time  by 
either  party  '  A  large  part  of  ail  lndu.>^irial  employment  Is  of 
this  nature.  For  illustration,  factory  workers  are  customarily 
emp'oyed  at  will,  without  obligation  of  employer  or  employed  to 
continue  the  relationship  when  the  days  work  Is  done:  or,  if 
Ih'-re  is  an  agn-ement  fixing  s^ilary  or  wages  per  unit  of  service,  at 
so  much  per  d'v.  weeK.  or  month,  there  may  be  an  Indefinite 
emp!o\ment  terminable  by  either  parly  at  the  end  of  any  unit 
period  But  when  such  employees  are  custcmarlly  continued  in 
their  employment  with  recognition  of  their  preferential  claims  to 
their  Jobs,  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  their  wholesale  discharge  at 
the  end  of  the  day  or  other  unit  period,  m  order  to  favor  one 
union  over  another,  would  t)«»  discrimination  in  regard  to  the 
"tenure""   or   "condition"  of   their  employment   In  violation   of   the 


•Sec    8  tn.  r3>. 

*»  Labor  Board  v   Jones  *  LaughUn  (301  U   S    1.  45). 
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»>Cf  Mcrgon  y.  Comfn  of  lut  Rev,  decided  January  29.  1940. 
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act  And  employees  under  such  tenure  of  employment  as  these 
seamen  were  have  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  act  that  th-?y  wiU 
not  be  dismissed  because  of  affiliation  with  a  particular  union. 

Since  the  Board  JusMliably  found  that  an  employment  relatlon- 
shtp  protected  by  the  act  continued  rJter  the  Bienrille  and  Fairland 
»Tre  temporarily  laid  up,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
additional  finding  of  the  Board  that  the  "dates  and  durations  cI  the 
particular  lay-uj  s  were  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  possi- 
ble to  discharge  the  crews  because  they  had  Joined  the  N.  M.  U."' 

The  sole  question  remaining  is  whether  the  evidence  supported 
the  ftnd.nss  of  the  Beard  that  the  employment  or  tenure  of  the 
crews  and  of  OConner  and  Pelletier  wcie  terminated  because  they 
had  Joined  or  ergr.ged  in  the  activities  of  the  C    I    O. 

Evidence  cf  discrimination  because  of  C  I  O.  aiaiiation:  About 
July  1  1937  the  entire  crew  of  the  Bie;iril/t'  and  all  but  three  cf 
the  Fairland.  previously  I  S  U.  (A  F.  of  L.),  Joined  the  N.  M.  U. 
(C.  I.  O  )  m  Tampa.  Fla.  Such  action  had  been  decided  on  in  June 
by  the  crew  of  the  Bicmnlle  while  she  was  in  Le  Havre.  France. 
After  the  crew  of  the  Bienvihe  changed  to  the  C  I.  O.  at  Tampa  and 
before  she  reached  Mobile,  the  A  F.  of  L  representative  at  Tampa 
informed  the  A.  F  of  L.  representative  at  Mobile,  by  telephone,  that 
the  change  had  taken  place.  And  the  Mobile  A  F.  of  L.  representa- 
tive at  that  time  notified  the  Waterman  Co  of  the  change.  Inter- 
vening scheduled  steps  of  the  Bicni^ille  were  carceled  by  a  memoran- 
dum purporting  to  have  been  written  on  July  1  and  order-ng  her  to 
Mobile  to  ""go  on  inactive  status  for  a  period  of  about  20  days."  The 
port  captain  of  the  Waterman  Co.,  who  signed  this  memorandtim, 
stated  that  it  was  ATltten  on  July  1,  ""to  the  best  of  •  •  •  |his| 
knowledge."  He  added  that  It  had  not  been  written  until  after  the 
Bienville  was  on  her  return  voyage  from  Le  Havre  Tliat  was  after 
the  ships  crew  had.  in  afsembly.  determined  to  turn  CIO  No 
.suih  cancelation  was  directed  to  the  Fairland.  The  Fairland.  h? 
testified,  was  laid  up  because  periodic  repairs  we-e  due.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  master  had  no  knowledge  of  any  contemplated  lay-up 
imtll  she  reached  Mobile,  and  understood,  according  to  advice  given 
him  that  she  wa.s  laid  up  because  '"she  was  behind  schedule  •  •  • 
and  they  put  her  back  to  the  next  sailing.""  The  Waterman  pert 
captain  thought  she  was  laid  up  because  repairs  were  due:  he  had 
no  knowledge  that  it  was  because  she  was  behind  schedule.  Her 
master's  testimony  showed: 

-Q  The  laying-up  plan.  then,  had  been  something  that  was  con- 
templated in' Tampa? — A    No.  s  r. 

•Q    It  was  something   that  came  into  existence  after  you   sailed 
from  Tampa  and  before  you  came  to  Mobile,  Is  that  right? — A.  Yes." 
The  Fairland  is  equipped  with  radio. 

The  ships  were  in  Mobile  by  July  6.  There  was  testimony  that  a 
member  of  the  crew  cf  the  Btenville.  en  the  6th.  was  asked  by 
the  executive  vice  president  cf  the  company  why  the  change  cf 
unions  was  made  and  was  told  by  that  cfdcial  "a  man  has  to  use 
his  own  head.""  Tlus  same  witness  testified  that  several  cf  the  dis- 
charged crew  were  given  some  work  ashore  and  that  "on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  we  collected  3  days'  pay — they  held  back  2  days  in  the 
week— and  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  first  assLstant  came 
around  there  and  I  was  wcrkirg  on  some  safety  valves  on  the  boilers, 
and  •  *  •  I  the  assistant  port  engineer  of  Waterman  Co.  1  t>a;d, 
"Well.  I  got  a  chance  to  fire  you  at  last "  And  I  said.  "What  Is  that?" 
And  he  >aid.  'Well,  yju  can  get  the  rest  cf  your  money  when  ycu 
ere  finished.'  And  I  said.  "What's  the  matter:  aren't  we  goin<i  to  sail 
the  ship?'  And  he  said.  "No;  not  unlets  you  go  back  to  the  other 
place  ■  And  I  said.  "What  other  place?"  And  he  said.  The  IS  U  '  '" 
Pelletier.  the  steward  on  the  Bienville,  worked  for  Waterman  from 
1934  until  discharge  after  Joining  the  N  M.  U  iC  I  O  )  When 
the  Bteniille  arrived  at  Mobile  Waterman's  port  steward  went  to 
the  boat  and  talked  with  the  mate,  who  Informed  him  that  some  of 
the  men  had  Joined  the  N.  M.  U.  Accordin'^  to  the  port  steward's 
testimony,  he  then  asked  the  mate  "How  Is  the  steward's  depart- 
ment?" and  the  mate  replied.  "Well,  .some  of  them  Joined  the 
N.  M.  U."  •  •  •  "and  later  on  I  |  the  port  steward)  found  the 
steward  In  his  room.  •  •  •  I  asked  Pelletler  did  he  Join  the 
N.  M  U  And  he  said.  "Yes  '  And  I  .said.  'What  about  the  rest  af 
your  crew?"  and  he  said.  "Well,  they  all  did."  I  asked  him  did  they 
have  any  reason  for  it  And  he  said.  Yes:  everybody  did.'  so  I  said. 
'All  right.'  And  I  left  the  ship  '  He  returned  to  the  company's  office 
Two  hours  later  he  came  back  to  the  .'hip.  charged  Pelletler  with 
Incompetency,  and  discharged  him  Pelletler  testified  that  the 
port  steward,  when  told  that  the  crew  and  Pelletler  had  turned 
N.  M  U  .  said,  "Well.  I  have  got  orders  to  lay  ycu  all  off  '"  Pell-nier 
had  been  promoted  Just  prior  to  the  voyage  In  question  A  new 
I.  S.  U.  man  was  put  on  to  finish  up  his  wcrk  and  remained  on  as 
watchman  practically  the  lull  time  the  Bienville  was  laid  up 

Although  her  captain  had.  prior  to  the  coming  aboard  of  a  com- 
pany official,  expressed  a  disire  to  keep  the  Fairland's  crew,  as  one 
of  her  crew  testified,  the  crew  was  informed  by  this  official  that 
they  could  not  sa^il.  "but  If  you  take  your  books  and  give  them  to 
•  •  •  the  I  S  U.  you  can  keep  your  Jobs:'"  another  Waterman 
official  "told  me  I  could  not  sail  on  any  Waterman  steamship  as 
long  as  I  was  an  N  M  U.  man. '  According  to  this  witness,  he  had 
left  his  clothes  on  the  Fairland  and  slept  aboard  ship  when  she  was 
in  drydtKk  with  the  understanding  he  would  re-sign;  he  was,  how- 
ever, ordered  off  the  hhip. 

An  engineer  on  the  Waterman  vessel  Azalea  City.  8  years  with  the 
company.  OConner.  a  member  of  the  M  E  B  A.  (also  affiliated  with 
the  C  i  O.).  testified  that  he  acted  as  spokesman  for  other  engl- 
I  neers  on  his  s  ilp  in  complaining  about  working  conditions,  hotirs  of 
employment,  and  rates  of  pay:  wiien  he  discussed  the  compla.nt 
with  the  company's  representative  during  July,  he  wa~  told  to  take 
1    a  vacation  and  left  the  ship  ou  a  promise  of  a  more  deouubie  Job, 
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neither  the  vacation,  the  promised  Job,  nor  rcemplcyment  of  any 
kind  was  ever  given  him.  Waterman's  executive  vice  prcsldrnt 
had  never  had  an  engineer  act  in  such  a  representative  capacity 
relative  to  assorted  violations  of  a  union  ccintract.  Aud  the  assist- 
ant port  engineer  stated  that  it  was  the  custom  to  call  a  man  of 
O'Conner's  rank  when  not  on  vacation;  that  O'Conncr  had  been 
promised  and  then  denied  a  vacation,  but  had  not  been  called 
although  work  had  been  available:  and,  in  addition  that  O'Couucr 
had.  In  converbauon  with  him,  asked.  "Would  Waterman  give  me 
employment?"' 

The  executive  vice  prcjildent  of  the  company  would  not  "until 
the  actual  time  came"  answer  the  query  whether  he  would  rein- 
state the  N.  M  U.  men  even  if  there  were  no  contract  with  the 
I.  S  U.  He  fctated  that  he  had  received  a  wire  from  the  Board's 
regional  director  at  Ntw  Orleans  on  July  7.  rcr oinmending  and 
Insisting  on  reinstatement  of  N  M  U.  men  dlsmL-^sed  at  Mobile,  and 
did  not  denv  that  he  had  first  told  the  director  that  his  reason 
for  not  worklnp  N.  M  U.  men  was  the  existence  of  the  I.  S.  tJ. 
contract.  He  admitt.xl.  however,  that  later  on  the  fame  day  his 
decision  that  the  men  were  removed  t)ccause  the  ves.scl3  were  laying 
Ujj  was  attributable  to  an  appareni  change  of  his  own  mind. 

Additional  evidence  that  the  di.scharged  N.  M.  U  men  were  again 
treated  w^lth  discrimination  In  the  allotment  of  repair  work  on 
the  B-eniiiie  and  Fairland,  and  were  laid  off  in  a  block  even 
from  this  work — all  tended  tn  buttress  and  Illuminate  the  Boards 
finding  that  tlie  tenure  of  employment  of  these  men  of  the  Bien- 
ville and  FairlaJid  was  ctit  short  because  they  had  exercised 
their  lawful  right  to  Join  the  C  I.  O.  One  of  the  men  who  was 
given  temporary  repair  work — subsequent  to  the  Board's  telegram 
of   the  seventh  -testified: 

"Q  While  you  were  a  member  of  the  N.  M.  U.,  did  you  ever  wear 
your  N.  M.  U.  badt;e  cr  button?— A.  Y'^s.  sir:  I  used  to  wear  It  on 
my  cap.  on  the  dcxk  while  I  was  working  down  there. 

"q  Was  there  anything  ever  said  to  you  at  the  Waterman 
Steamship  alx)Ut  wearing  it? — A  Mr.  Ingram  told  me  I  would  have 
to  take  that  Maritime  Union  button  off  if  I  w^anted  to  stay  around 
there,  and  I  took  it  off.  and  put  it  in  my  pocket" 

From  all  this  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  th"  substantial 
support  for  the  Board  s  finding  that  the  crews.  OConner  and  Pel- 
letler all  lost  their  Jobs  because  of  C.  I.  O.  affilia'tion  and  activities. 

Elvldcnce  of  discrimination  as  to  ships'  passes:  The  Board  found 
"that  the  re.«pondent.  by  Issuing  passes  to  representatives  of  the 
I  S  U  and  refusing  to  grant  such  passes  to  representatives  of  the 
N  M.  U.  for  the  same  purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions,  had 
interfered  with,  restrained,  and  coerced  Its  employees  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  rights  guaranteed  In  section  7  of  the  act  '  '^  An 
election  to  permit  a  choice  of  bargaining  agency  by  the  crews  has 
been  directed  but  has  not  been  held  pending  termination  of  the 
present    pro*,eeding." 

Upon  this  Issue  of  discrimination  concerning  passes,  N.  M.  U  "s 
representative  teftifled  that  the  company's  executive  vice  president, 
about  September  24  or  25.  1937.  refused  his  request  "for  passes 
for  the  election  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B."  because  of  the  I.  S.  U.  con- 
tract. But  no  provision  of  the  I.  S.  U.  contract  referred  to  ships' 
passes  for  representatives  of  other  unions.  The  respondent's 
attorney  took  the  position  that  N.  M.  D.  representatives  would 
not  be  permitted  on  board  under  any  conditions  Testifying  that 
I.  S.  U.  representatives  were  permitted  aboard  the  Bieninlle  at  all 
times  to  contact  the  men.  Pelletler  "did  not  recollect  seeing  anyonti 
with  them"  Waterman's  executive  vice  president  who  pointed  out 
that  I.  S  U.  delegates  were  given  passes  on  certain  conditions,  such 
as  taxing  out  iiistirance  for  delegates  going  aboard,  did  not  know 
whether  in  fact  tliere  had  been  compliance  by  the  I.  S.  U.  with 
the  conditions  He  testified  that  he  had  l.ssued  Instructions. 
July  13.  to  permit  I  8  U.  repieflentatlves  aboard  ship  only  to  col- 
lect dues.  But  he  also  testified  that  they  were  still  permitted  to 
conlact  members  The  master  of  the  Fairland  stated  that  he  did 
not  receive  the  Instructions  of  Jtily  13  until  August;  and  that  even 
after  the  Instructions  were  put  In  effect,  he  permitted  I.  S.  U. 
representatives  to  board  ship  unaccompanied;  he  did  not  know 
what  they  said  to  the  men.  whether  they  brought  literature  aboard 
or  whether  they  restricted  them.selves  to  the  collection  of  dues. 
Although  alwavs  present  at  the  paying  off  and  signing  off  of 
articles,  when  the  I.  S.  U.  representatives  collected  dues,  the  com- 
pany's port  captain  "did  not  pay  any  strict  attention  whatever 
to  wiiat  they  were  doing.""  Asked  whether  he  knew  what  these 
reprerentatlves  did  at  such  times,  he  rephed,  "I  did  not  follow 
them  around  Ut  see  what  they  were  doing." 

Enough  has  been  shown  to  establish  the  reasons  for  the  Board's 
decision  that  if  the  company  was  to  permit  any  opportunity  for 
contact  Willi  the  men  a  fair  election  required  that  equal  opportuni- 
ties be  given  to  both  the  C  I  O  and  the  A.  F  of  L.  The  control 
Of  the  election  proceeding,  and  the  determination  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  conduct  that  election  lairly.  were  mattere  which  Con- 
gress entrusted  to  the  Board  alone. '^  Interference  In  those  matters 
constituted  error  on  the  part  of  the  court  below. 


1-  The  Bo'xrd  ordered,  as  to  ships'  passes,  that  the  company — 

"Cease  and  desist: 

"From  nfusirg  to  ispue  pas-ses  to  authorized  representatives  or 
■the  National  Maritime  Union  of  America  in  equal  numbers  and 
under  the  snm-^  conditions  as  It  grants  pas.ses  to  represent ntlves 
of  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America  or  Its  succes- 
sors;     •      •      •" 

"See  12  N   L    R    B.  766,  7C7,  7C9. 

■'  AmTjctin  Fcderatii.n  of  I,'ib<^  et  al.  v.  Labor  Board  ( —  U,  S.  — ); 
Labor  Board  v.  The  Folk  Corporation  ( —  U.  S.  — ). 


All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  much  of  what  has  been  related  was 
uncontradicted  and  undenlc-d  by  evidence  offered  by  the  company 
and  by  the  testimony  of  its  officers.  We  have  only  delineated  from 
tills  record  of  more  than  500  pages  the  basis  of  our  conclusiou 
tliat  all  of  the  Board's  findings,  far  from  resting  on  mere  suspicion, 
are  supported  by  ev'dince  which  Is  substantial.  Tlie  covirt  of 
appeals'  failure  to  enforce  the  Board's  order  rcs\»ltod  from  th© 
substitution  of  Its  Judgment  on  disputed  facts  for  the  Board's 
Judgment— and  power  to  do  that  has  been  denied  the  cxjurts  by 
Congress.  Whetber  tlie  court  would  reach  tlie  biime  conclu.->lon  as 
the  Board  from  the  conflicting  evidence  Ls  immaterial,  and  the 
co\irt"s  disagreement  with  the  Board  could  not  warrant  the  dl!>re- 
gurd  of  the  statutory  division  of  authority  set  up  by  Congress. 

The  cause  is  reversed  and  remanded  to  the  covirt  of  iipj^eals  with 
directions  to  enff.rce  the  Board  s  order  In  Its  entirety. 

It  is  so  ordered. 


Importance  of  Reciprocal-Trade  Treaties 
EXTENSION  OF  RE:!kIARKS 

or 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  14,  1940 


LETTFR  FROM  OSC.^R  JOHNSTON.  PRKSIDENT  OP  THF  NA- 
TIONAL COTTON  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA.  AND  STATEMENT 
PTvOM    NATIONAL   COTTON   COUNCIL   OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  ZIMIiIERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Hon.  O.'car  Johnston,  president  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  dated  P»  bruary  12.  1940,  and  a  state- 
ment from  the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America  relative 
to  benefits  flawing  to  the  Cotton  Belt  of  America  from 
reciprocal-trade  treaties: 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 

Memphis.  Tenn.,  FebTuary  12,  1940. 
Hon.  Or\iixe  Zimmerman, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D    C. 

My  Dear  CoNGREs.';M^N  :  The  National  Cotton  Council,  representing 
15.000,000  producers  and  handlers  of  raw  cotton  a' id  raw  cottonseed 
In  the  19  cotton-producing  States  of  the  Amerlran  Cotton  Belt, 
earnestly  solicit  your  full  support  for  House  Joint  Resolution  407. 
which  win  extend  for  a  period  of  3  years  the  authority  now  vested 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  negotiate 
reciprocal -trade  agreements  with  the  nations  of  the  world 

It  Is  not  nece.ssary  for  us  to  emphasize  to  you  the  Importance  of 
foreign  trade  to  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  has  already  been  of  Inostlmable  value  to  cotton.  Its  con- 
tlnuar:ce  is  our  greatest  immediale  hope  for  solving  our  all-imjx)r- 
tant  foreign-trade  problem.  If  foreign  markets  are  to  be  denied 
our  cotton  industry,  it  necessarily  follows  that  production  mu.'^t  be 
placed  upon  a  purely  domes'ac  basis,  which  would  nuan  a  further 
curtailment  of  cotton  acreage,  a  dt6.Tf.trous  dl--p!acemt'nl  of  labor, 
and  a  serious  disturbance  of  our  national  agricultural  economy. 

We  sincerely  trupt  that  you  will  devoid  your  untiring  efforts  to 
the  support  of  Housr^  Joint  Resolution  407.  which  Is  so  vitally  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Cotton  Bolt. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Oscar  Johnston,  President. 


National  Cotton  Council  op  America 

what  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  means  to  the 
cc>tton  bllt  and  to  the  nation 
The  National  Cotton  Council.  In  requesting  support  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  407.  which  provides  for  the  continuance  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  submits  the  IcUowlng  In 
support  of  its  potition: 

1.  Population  and  area  of  Cotton  Belt 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  farm  population  of  the  United 
States — 2.500,000  farm  families  aggrecaliiig  more  than  10  000.000 
persons — are  ensafed  in  the  production  of  cotton  and  coitoiiseed. 
More  than  20.000.000  people  cf  the  Cotton  Belt  are  directly  depend- 
ent upon  the  cotton  industry  for  a  livelihood. 

The  Cotton  Belt  embraces  mere  than  one-third  of  the  total  area 
of  the  continental  United  States,  extending  from  Virginia  on  the 
east  to  California  on  the  west,  and  from  soutiiem  Illinois  and  south- 
ern Kansas  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande 
River  on  the  south. 

2.  Large  percentage  of  American  cotton  must  be  exported 

Normally  40.000.000  acres  w^re  planted  to  cotton.     Loss  of  export 

markets  for  cotton  resulted  in  the  accumtilation  of  a  tremendous 

cotton   surplus  which  depressed  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  a 

level  that  tiireatened  the  economy  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  Bcrlously 
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•fTr<rt*'<l  the  f<-cncmy  of  the  entire  Nation.  In  an  effort  to  remedy 
thu  situation  thi-  40  000  000  acfs  normally  planted  to  cotton  have 
be*n  reduced  to  apprcxlmatrly  24.000.000  acres— a  reduction  of 
18.000  000  acres.  This  curtailment  of  acreaf:e  and  production  has 
nericusly  adversely  affected  the  ecciiOmy  of  this  section  and  cuuld 
not  have  been  achieved  without  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
mliliotw  of  dollars  supplied  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  S'ates 
fnd  mafle  as  ».)il -conservation  pa>ir.enta,  cotton  price  adjustnient 
j)avm<':»ts.  and  cotton  li  ans. 

Noiwithsiandlng  this  dra-stlc  curla:imcnt  In  acreage,  our  annual 
pnxiucUcn  is  htill  much  in  excess  of  d"m  stlc  ccoaumpUon.  The 
ngur«s  for  the  paat  3  years  speak  for  themselves ; ^^ 


Crop  year 


PrrxJoctioD 


;■ 


l\i»  4(1 


18. 2S2.  ens 

ILfi-.a  J21 
'U,  SOU  000 


Donir^tte 

C(>n5iitiip- 
tiun 


5,  717.  97S 
«.  H'.s.  4-.'i 


:'TiiktiH|. 

.ii,ati-.l 


-»  hirh  Ii>vfI  rwcly  rrar h«^  in  the  history  df  tho  in>!ti5try. 

At  the  beglnnlrg  of  the  current  crop  year,  namely.  August  1.  1939. 
the  carry-over  in  Ameilc-^  amounU-d  to  13.C32.513  bales  If  export 
markets  are  not  r«rovcrfd  and  maintained  for  from  6  to  8  million 
bales  of  cotton  annually,  there  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  a  fur- 
ther curtailment  of  acreage  with  consequent  economic  disturbance. 
labor  displacement  ai.d  serious  goographlcal  shifts  In  the  production 
of  agricultural  ccmnv  dities 

J.  What  reciprocal-trade  aQreements  mean  to  cotton 

The  eonllnuanre  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  proairam  Is  our 
(treate.st  Immediate  hope  for  solvinK  cottons  ail-imporiant  fcrelgn- 
liad^  problem  Wo  believe  that,  thrru/h  the  in.^trumrntality  of 
n-clprcoal-trade  npn-emt-nts.  it  is  possible  to  develop  and  maintain 
exp.rt  markets  fir  our  surpius  Cvitton  and  cottonseed  products 
without  serious  d. imest.c  economic  disturbance. 

4.  What  reciprucal-tradt'  agreements  mean  to  the  United  States 

Normally  the  United  States  can  and  does  produce  more  of  a  gnat 
number  of  farm  and  noiifarm  products  than  the  American  public 
can  uve  Surpluses  of  such  production  must  (1)  be  sold  in  o'her 
countries.  (2)  pile  up  In  unmarketable  carry-overs  in  this  country, 
or  (31  be  sold  by  pro-iucTs  at  ruinously  low  prices.  Unless  exported, 
fuch  ^urplusts  force  down  prices,  tmplojment.  and  Income  of 
Anutlcan  prcdticets  Sound  expans.on  of  United  States  trade  with 
foreign  coimtrlfs  accomplishes  the  loUowlng: 

(a)  Dirertly  tx-neftis  American  producers  whose  s^cods  are  exported. 

(b)  In. proves  do.iiestlc  markets.  Any  American  producer,  farmer 
or  rrnfarmer.  whose  gixjds  f^nd  a  foreign  market.  t>ecome3  a  better 
cu'toiuer  for  the  goods  of  other  American  ptoducers. 

(c»  Increases  the  supplies  available  to  American  consumers  at 
rra«t  nable  prices  of  poods  produced  to  better  advantage  In  other 
countries  or  net  produced  at  all  m  the  Uiuted  Slates. 

Foreign  trade  must  of  recess. ty  mean  two-way  trade  This 
country  cannot  have  the  benetlt  of  fore-  -ii  trade  without,  in  return. 
Impcrttng  There  Is  no  sound  and  enduring  way  for  maln'nm  ng 
export  markets  for  our  surplus  commodities  except  by  buying  m 
foreign  markets  those  comn.oditles.  the  purchase  of  which  will  not 
eer;ously  disturb  our  domestic  economy 

To  lncrrr.se  foreign  markets  for  products  of  the  United  States  Is 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  trade-agreements  program  This  pur- 
pcwte  !•*  sought  through  the  reciprocal  adjustment  of  excessive  trade 
barriers. 

5   What  redprocal-t'^cdc  c^cemcits  rr.ccn  to  general  icorld  trade 

The  atjandcnmrnt  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program 
would,  m  our  Judgment,  be  the  equivalent  of  sa>ing  to  the  nations 
cf  The  w.^rld  that  tlie  United  States  is  unwilling  to  negotiate  wUh 
them  ftirther  for  the  restoration  of  norma!  international  tr«de 
Such  an  act  on  our  part  will — Justifiably,  we  thlnk^be  construed 
by  the  o'her  nations  of  the  world  a<  a  declaration  of  purpose  by  the 
United  States  to  develop  to  tho  highest  possible  degree  nationalism. 
Ic  L'ecome  self -con' ained.  and  to  withdraw  behind  our  excessively 
high  titriff  wall  from  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Such  action  on 
our  part  would,  in  our  Judgm'^nt.  constitute  an  open  Invitation  to 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  do  likewise  The  effect  would 
be  a  further  disastrous  decrease  and  paralysis  of  all  trade  t>etween 
xsaUons. 

6   What  reciprocal-trade  agreements  mean  to  icorld  peace 

We  believe  that  there  must  come  an  end  to  the  wars  which  now 
effect  Ixith  Europe  and  As. a.  Following  these  wars  and  In  connec- 
tion with  their  termination  there  will  be  discussions  between  the 
belligerent  natlotis  Ux^km^  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  of  com- 
merce. These  negotiations  and  conversations  will  Involve  the  eco- 
jiomic  and  social  structure  of  ev?ry  nation  in  the  world.  Results 
obtuined  from  the"^  negotiations  will  determine  the  future  security 
or  insecurity  lnd\istrla!ly.  soclalVy.  aad  economically  of  tlie  peoples 
of  every  nation  in  the  clvUtaed  world. 

It  IS  essential  that  our  Government  have  a  part  In  these  negotia- 
tions axKl  discussions  in  crcler  that  cur  governmental  structure 
»nd  our  domestic  and  national  eo^-nomy  may  t>e  safeguarded  Re- 
gard'.esi  of  the  outcome  of  the  war  In  Eiiri-pp.  there  Is  serious 
d.iiger  that  international  trade,  as  It  has  heretofore  bet^n  con- 
ducted by  democracies,  will  be  greatly  imperiied,  and  that  prob- 


ably Its  only  salvation  will  drpend  upon  the  attitude  and  Influence 
(  f  the  United  States  In  ccnnectlon  with  the  negotiation  of  peace. 
Our  sphere  of  Influence,  as  well  as  our  possible  opportunity  of 
protecting  and  preserving  the  principles  cf  true  democracy,  will  be 
seriously  jeopardized  if  we  abandon  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
prcgiam  and  thus,  in  effect,  serve  notice  on  the  rest  of  the  wcrld 
that  the  United  States  is  withdrawing  from  International  com- 
merce To  pursue  such  a  policy  would  be  to  renounce  cur  Interest 
in.  and  right  to.  participate  in.  the  nf^gotlatlcns  which  are  to  ccmc 
for  au  economically  sound  and  iast.ng  world  peace. 


Additional  I'nitcd  States  District  Judges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  14,  1940 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  judicial  conference,  com- 
posed cf  the  senior  circuit  judge  of  the  10  circuits,  in  session 
at  Washington  in  September  1939,  recommended  additional 
United  States  judges  as  foUow.s:  Two  for  New  York,  and  one 
additional  for  each  of  the  seven  judicial  districts  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia.  Ohio,  Missouri,  California,  and 
Oklahoma. 

These  recommendations  were  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
dockets  and  the  cases  brought  and  tried,  the  report  being 
printed  in  the  Novemibor  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
on  pagrs  930  to  933. 

How  does  this  recommendation  strike  the  average  citizen? 
In  America,  we  arc  accustomed  to  everyone  expressing  his 
opinion,  whether  he  has  adequate,  or  inadequate,  facts. 

A  comparative  study  can  be  made  by  anyone,  and  tills 
uTiter  assembled  a  base  table  showing,  1,  each  State:  2,  the 
judicial  districts  therein;  3,  population  of  the  district:  4, 
State  population:  5,  lawyers  in  district:  6,  lawyers  in  State; 
7,  United  States  district  judges  in  each  district;  8,  agcre- 
gate  for  State:  9,  ratio  cf  population  to  lawyers  in  each 
district:    10,  ratio  cf  papulation  to  lawyers  in  each  State; 

11.  ratio  of  population  to  each  United  States  district  jud^e; 

12.  same  for  the  State:  13,  ratio  of  lawyers  in  each  State 
to  the  United  States  district  judge:  and  14,  ratio  of  lawyers 
in  Stare. 

The  population  was  taken  from  the  1930  United  States 
Censu.s,  the  number  of  lawyers  by  counting  the  names  in  the 
1937  Martindale-Hubbell  Law  Directory,  the  nurnbrr  of  dis- 
trict judges  from  a  mimeographed  list  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice — omitting  retired  justices — and  on 
those  the  ratios  were  computed. 

This  table  is  set  out  as  table  I  and  speaks  for  itself. 

Tins  table  shows  that  there  are  178  United  States  district 
judges  in  the  United  Slates,  which  works  out  1  for  each 
693.644  of  pxjpulation.  or,  on  a  count  of  159.479  lawyers — 
United  States  census  gav?  160,605 — 1  for  each  901  lawyers. 
Naturally  a  Federal  ccurt  has  more  business  in  a  larger  city 
that  in  the  smaller  places.  The  congestion  of  population  re- 
quires the  need  of  lawyers,  and  that  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned. 
The  population  cf  93  cities  with  lOO.COO  inhabitants  or  more 
aggregates  36.325.836.  which  is  30  percent  of  the  population. 

Any  discussion  cf  the  need  for  United  States  district  judges, 
or  there  being  a  sufficiency,  can  be  contrasted  by  taking  the 
ratios  of  the  several  States. 

Table  II  arranges  the  States  in  numerological  rank  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  of  p>cpulation  to  each  United  States  district 
judpie.  v.hich  varies  from  1  for  40.572  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lunibia  and  1  for  91.055  in  Nevada  to  1.830,999  in  Kai.£as. 
The  average  is  693.644. 

Ti\blo  III  is  a  table  of  the  ratio  of  lawyers  to  each  United 
States  district  judge,  by  States,  varying  from  220  lawyers  in 
Delaware  and  231  in  Nevada  to  1.940  lawTers  in  Kansas  and 
2,083  in  Indiana  to  each  United  States  district  judge. 

As  the  larger  cities  are  usually  in  States  where  there  are 
two  or  more  Federal  districts,  a  compansou  can  bo  made  by 
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taking  the  18  larger  cities,  in  order  of  their  population,  next 
the  number  of  lawyers  to  each  United  States  district  judg(\ 
and  then  take  the  same  facts  for  15  other  well-known  cities 
In  as  many  different  States  and  rank  them  in  numerological 
rank,  as  shown  by  the  ratio  of  lawyers  in  that  judicial  district 
to  each  United  States  district  judge.    This  is  table  IV. 

The  count  of  lawyers  being  less  than  the  United  States 
Census  of  1930  can  bt>  explained,  as  numerous  attorneys  are 
general  counsel  of  large  corporations,  active  in  their  profes- 


sion, solely  for  a  single  client,  and  are  not  listed  In  a  law 
directory,  but  were  counted  in  the  United  States  census. 

As  showing  that  litigation  is  dependent  upon  lawyers,  as 
well  as  the  busine.ss  involved  in  a  community,  it  is  striking 
that  in  the  eight  judicial  districts  in  which  recommendations 
were  made  for  an  additional  judge,  with  the  single  exception 
of  California — ratio  of  857  lawyers — all  have  a  higher  ratio 
of  United  Slates  district  judges  to  lawyers  than  the  average 
of  901. 


-United  States  of  America,  49  States,  United  States  judicial  districts:  population,  lauv/ers.  and   judges,   ratio  o/  population   to  each 

Lawyer  and  judge;  ratio  of  latcyers  to  each  judge.    Acnv  1.  1939 


population 

I.awyers 

Judgi-s 

Ratio  ot  populatu>n  to— 

Ratio  of  Uu  yrrt  to 
juclfru 

State  anJ  district 

Dirtrirt 

state 

District 

SUte 

District 

state 

Law 

ytrs 

indues 

District 

DUtriet 

8Ut4] 

DiiOrict 

oUte 

gtat« 

2.  648.  248 

1.008 

405 
375 

1.6M 

3 

1.567 

815.416 

I.IIOS 
4«5 
276 

663 

\orthenL                               

1.440.245 
734.745 
462. 0S8 

1 
1 
1 

1.437 
1.814 
1,080 

1,  449.  245 
TH.  743 
462.058 

Miiidif 

786 

1,176 

4Vi.  sn 

l.S^482 

542 
1,576 

2 
*3 

2;  2. 787 
•U^lftl 

271 

Arkansas    - 

F  ^*^  t  em 

'"i.'2(J7.»'i 
647.197 

i' 

1 

■""■1.177 
1.  120 

'1.207.2S5 
•47.285 

6«X3fl9 
479,396 

"1,021 
551 

873 

848 

623 

1,02.1 
551 

Wosttftrn 

"5,'677.25r 

'"9,'429 

11 

-002 

_ 

576.114 

•57 

Z  321.  477 
3,.V^774 

3.494 
5.996 

4 
7 

MM 
fi65 

1.035.791 

l.filK5.tKfl 

1,4«S,  211 

'   '  1. 527 

l.KHH 

220 

3.  140 

2,418 

679 

851 
i.(ik:i 

l.Vi 
607 

1.0Vn7»1 
803,451 
238.380 

40.  572 
367.053 

'"  969.  502' 

Colonulo    

f^nnnpr't  imt 

1 

2 

1 
12 

4 

1  527 

•44 

220 

1  >i-tn(t  of  CnlunU>ia .H 

1,138.141 

238 
2,180 

i 

s 

"i,886 
822 

''«•■' 

1.271 
1.0U5 

"'3.30.070 
379,380 

1.061. .140 

1.0h2  tiH4 

741.389 

""  81s,  644 
6K..  749 
7A,210 

'i."264.48»" 
1.974.014 

"i.iw.wn" 

1. 272. 332 

263 
•OS 

.\urthcra ^ 

Southern ^ 

0*H>rrifl 

726 
'""i,coi 

850 
677 

"  "iaw 

AiEt 
741 

2.908,.'flG 

'3,128 

4x3" 

14,840 

W3 

3 

1,043 

l.«.I..S40 
1  (l>i  )°iH4 

1.601 
677 

12,3.15 

1,003 
1,482 

1 
1 

1 

\f  i<i<iU 

m' 

614 

777" 

Hi 

909 

1.017 

'i,"i44 

947 

.H<2 

1.0:^1 

fHitii.bt*m 

'741!  ;«w  _    -         .. 

""445.032 
7Ga.Uti5 

Iciizsi' 

'"4."819,Ka7 
1.  ZiX  497 
1,  470.  420 

1.974.014 

i.l9S.fV)7 
1,272.;B2 

44.1.  fi32 
7,630,054 

3,238,503 

1 
10 

481 

UlinoL"!    

.Viirthem 

Ea.«tern ... 

S<>i2tht*m 



6 

2 
2 

1......      -- 

398 

1.229 
996 

1,484 

iD'liana        

Korthom 

4,166 

.  .. 

2 

2.(K1 

1.5.1.1 
2,611 

1.351 

1,686 

1 

i" 

1 

813 

756 

887" 

754 

1.555 
2,611 

"""1.3.M 
1,686 

"'"1.260" 
1,310 

' 563 

306 

Iowa     ,    . . 

Northern 

^ 470. 939 



i.8»().S«»9 
2,611.589 

3.037 

"""i.946 
2, 570 

3 

1.335.170 

""l.8Sa.999' 
871.^^ 

"525,398 

"7^7.123 

811.76.1 

1,  06i.  4»« 

tfto,u(;5 

1.519 

1 
<3 

l.MI 

KentiK-ky 

E:T-tern_ 

1.3-2.283 
1.  242.  liM 

i.'iw" 

1.310 

1,136 

712 

i" 

1 

2 

2 

i.'dsg' 

948 

876 

1,566 

'"i.372.2S3" 
1, 242. 194 

493.197 
557,600 

857 

Lorji«rinnn 

Ks5tem - 

Western 

Xioi.sm 


"■"797.423 
1.631.S26 

4.24a.<>14 
4.»42.o^ 

1.837 

842 

ZMM 
7.179 
4,742 

4 

i' 

2 

4 

6 

459 
842 

1.2'<7 

^T:>s^ftch^selLs ^ 

Mj'hipan . ., 

'iwi.TTa" 

1,308.546 

"'hTi.rn' 

h  136.  Oil 



i,  W.I.  443 
1,768,324 

2,I77,i« 
2.  *«>.  5V? 
4.  2».l.i«M 

"i,3(i7,4i4 

9'<9. 7ra 

873, 159 

2,S,Vt.  144 
4'V''.  <Wfi 

i,o4i.rj» 

'"3.'fi2«."fiS6" 
2,  IHs.  2-.4 
3,706.400 

"""977. 677' 

- 

"llHS 
817 

1.7'.r, 

3.925' 

817 

944 

s 

1 

900 
1.602 

882,050 
1.308,546 

Y\'aci  pm 

""64n.'<)88" 
1,004.911 

"725.873 

NTinncsTita „ 

Missi^<:!pt>i ., 

2.  .VR.  l.'S 
2,  009.  821 

1,322 

4 

2 

820 
1,502 

671 

840 

627 

!«H 
1.  IsT 

1, 3.;'.' 

427 

781 

•61 

426 
»S6 

2,"649" 

2.744 

3419 

iw.  Tn 

X  7fi4 
2.055 

i.ioo' 

W):i 
812 

aoii' 

3,930 
1.088" 

aso 

1.610 

i 
1 

2" 

2 

2.0S1 
1.279 

763" 

644 

873.770 
1.  !:<«>.  U51 

9.'Jii.  722 
884,162 

"i."oRs..ii«' 

2M  «14 

7HI..V.M) 

1.021.651 

"i,'307,'4i4' 

m<^.  7(a 

J<T3,  1.19 

""i,"2G5.5i8 
9  id,  018 

"'4^V99«" 

88.1.  206 

1,041.  739 

426 
896 

"'"   1,325 
l,3r2 

'   'i,'725 

1,  K52 

617 

1,477 

"i,i66 

glQ 

812 

""'inns 

3.310 
'"'i,"0K8 

9:1:) 

1,619 

""i.6a» 

727 
1.125 

•97 

420 

8.3Sa 

640 

1.K75 
L»31 

6aj4 

Missoori  , 

K!»!<trrn 

We.^tera .., 

Montana ., ., 

N>l>r«?lt:i 

Nf  Villa. . _.-i 

New  Hampshire ..., 

New  Jersej- , 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

3,629.367 

1,  377.  ^i 

91.(i.W 

4«.  2<n 
4.041.  ua4 

4:^3,  :<  17 
12,58b,0GC 

'5 

2" 

2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
21 

1.079 

268.  S03 
6««<.««2 
91.  CM 
461.  2«3 
1.01a  411 
42.5,  .'117 
b'M.  669 

230 

938 

2SI 

2 

11 

« 

i' 

1 
1 

3 

3 

i" 

1 
1 

.. 

2 
3 

i' 

1 

631 

HH 

1.  ».10 

6U1 

1.232 
1,075 

631 

725 

"«i 

Ml 
•43 

316 
1,404 

.«<'Utb«Tn .1 

F.astotn 

Western „ - 

North  Carolina 

F.a.«tern 

.. — . 

■"3.'ir6,'ro" 

-. 

""i;i7i" 

"i,'656."759 



2.715 

009 

Mi.lflle 

We«rem... 

North  I>akota 

Ohio.   

Northern .„_, 

?')Hlhern 

Oklahoma , 

Northern < 

Eastern 

Wi-SMTB- 

Orecon 

Peansvlvania 

K>i5t.-rn 

Mj.i.Me 

W'-stern 

. 

"""'«0."m5' 
6v64«,G»7 

.164 

9,953 

i 

6 

'"i,"W7 

66K 

"6S0.  »45 
1, 107,  783 

584 

1,«M 

""a,  037 

'"'6»«,oio 

2,396,040 

'4 

650 


009 

'vaiTM 

9.631,350 


'"'«S7.'«7" 
1.738.765 

"1.431 

9,106 

767' 

1.117 

3 

9 

i 

>3 

666 

1.057 

896 
1.556 

476.  W<3 
1.07U1M 

687.  4ff7 
679, »« 

716 

1.011 

4.277 
1.4M 
3.375 

667 

420 

tricts. 

847 
1,470 
1,115 

"""1.402" 

i,!j;;i 

906.fi71 
l.OTO.  l."»4 
1,  Z15,  406 

977.670 

7u:,uia 

7rj 

372 

Rholo  Island  

South  CiirolirMi 

Ea^ttrn  , 

»  Additional  United  State*  district  jndpe  for  2  dls 
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I United  State$  of  Ammco.  49  S-a:>-n.  Unttrci  S'affi  pui.nal  d.-trnrts:  pc/puIaiJon.  lair-jrrs.  and   fudges,    ratio  of  population   to  each 

lauy-'T  and  judge,  ratio  of  lauyers  to  each  judge.  Nov.  1.  1939 — Continued 


ru|.>uUttoa 

Lawyer* 

Ju. 

ISe. 

Ratio  of  populat :oa  to— 

Ratio  of  Uwvcrs  to 
Judge" 

EUU  tLQil  (ibrrUrt 

nistrlrt 

Sute 

Dtstrlct 

State 

District 

sute 

Lawyers                            Juiges 

District 

State 

District 

State 

Di.<trict 

State 

ftrtiith    IkAkf^A 

002.  MU 
%  61^556 

3kS34,715 

7.M 

Z7U3 

---------- 

■  6|,'S25 

I 

•4 

» 

■- 

CIS 
963 

R-Vl 

654.139 
"  72i0S0 

".MW  «47 
3.';0.f.ll 

7.M 

""'l.'ofii 
864 
775 

842 

815 

1.018 

796 

t:-i 

Ft  fr»»r 

M.  Ill* 

w  r9tnn 

Te3i«<     _...: 

JCi719 
79.\  144 

1907  14« 

1,0M 
775 

z.-iy, 

1.  f>Hy 

1.5W 

1 
1 

1 

891 
1.010 
1,025 

7.W 

7-.N 

1.177 

U34 

9»«.Pn 
872.719 
795.144 

'   "fC15.4i9' 

rii.i.-;7i 

1.  lft<.  'JS2 

743, 474 

R51 

3 
2 
1 
2 

8  •uth.fn 

Fi<:t."n   _ ^... 

1  211  34."* 

«4 

3.-W 
2.517 

■"2,451 

1  4iJa,947 

?  '  t  I  h 

y>7.  •ii7 

XVi.f'M  1 
2.421.  S51 

i.'so.3d« 

1.  7Jy.  J05 

1 
1 
4 

1.0fi3 
962 

614 

\  rrTTtont 

338 

"i.i07.«73 
1.114.541 

1.525 

W2 

728 

1.123 

839 

¥'  "•  <t*m         "" 

2 
2 

i' 

3 

5.VI.  KK 
557.270 

4'«,  "vsa 
551.  919 

""  ^W.  li.s" 
905.  im 

"i.  WW.  796 

762 

4U6 

X%  ••*U*f1l        ..   -.-..-.- 

3 

637 

"Ki.'m' 

WA5*lltli:l4»ll 

817 

t'iL<im 

'"  7W.  4is. 
tOS.IM 

565 

tss 

797 

813 

'"'"1.11s 

1.130 

829 

1.121 

943 

688 

797 

"   "2.OM 
1.113 

Wc^trrn            ......... 

'    i.iss 

"576.402 
'1.409.003 

W^«t  \  .rtfiriiA 

<3 

1.1C4 

4l'S 

N'trT!  ht'fn 

i 

1 

."^oiilhrni  ... ......... 

"3.157 

881 

Z»3tt.0O6 
l.«f»,  7*1  '   . 

2 

1,579 

K  i^r.rn         ..    ..  ......  .... 

2.i>it 

i 

1 

\\  ••"iiiTn               ,.    ..    .. 

1. 347.  MO 

"     225  5M 

1.113 

832' 

1. 247.  MO 

""maM 

271 

i 

271 



fnltM  <itat<><i          

1.444.412  '122.  775. 018 

1,87S 

158.479 

178 

178 

769 

eB3.U4 

901 

W  i|t<trui<.   177  jiil/ps  iinrlusiv* 
ot  UiMHit  of  CulumbU). 

' 

TERmrroRi.vL  judges 


AhMlltS 

1ft,  3rM 

59.278 

70 

4 

Ml 

14, 819 

IS 

First  

30 

8 

20 

12 

1 

1 
1 

1 

642 

1.2»W 

815 

1.128 

19.304 

11'.  127 
Ifi. .«» 
13.538 

30 
8 

20 
12 

Sm-iind 

10.  IJ7 
1«.  34» 
U538 

Thirl     

V  iirlh 

1.543.913 

22,iH2 
i».  4»i7 

i 

1 

1 
1 
3 

9 

1.543.913 
23.012 

"""   184.  SM 
40.928 

FlKTI      KlPO    . 

'  "i.'4«7 

Z533 
2.533 

\  T-IU    IjlltliilS   .......... .. 

IS 

15 

(■  ,,■  ,;  /.  'M 

I.  .•  .             .    

368.336 

146 

73 

t  ir  lit  luilKts  or  remrfti  ]a- 

ris<tii'iiun 

'"'1.795 
7.  019 
ZJ38 

"3.994 

18 

Kint       . 

amwff 

.VI.  I4A 

35^806 

113 
8 
1« 

5 

I 
1 
1 
1 

in.  .177 

.V,.  146 
3.%  806 

23 

8 
16 

i^KHmd 

Thir.l  

Fourth 

FifUi 

33^942 

9 

35.942 

9 

XX — Vntted  States   fudges — ratio  of  population   to  each   fudge,   by 

States 


1  District  of  Columbla. 

2  Nevada  

3  Arizona 

4  Wyoming 

5  Delaware 

6  Mvintan» 

7  Vorinont 

8  Florida 

9  New    Mexico 

10  Idaho.    -    

11  New    Hampshire 

13  Ort-gon 

13  lr.\h  .--- 


14  Wasihlnstcn 

15  L-n::siana 

16  CtiUrornta 

17  West    Vintlnla 

18  South  Carolina 

19  Now  York 

20  Oltlfthoma 

31    Virnima 

23    Arkail-as 

23  Mini^esuta 

24  Tennessee 

25  North    Dakota 

7e    Kliode    L-Jand 

37    Ntbr.iilta     

28  Stuth    Dakota 

29  Mi'^'iOiiTl 

SO    Tpxa* 

31    Illuio'.a 

S2    Maine.. 

33  Ctinnectlcut 

34  .Mabama 

35  XLwyland 

36  Kont uc  kv 

Michigan 

Gtxirv:  a     


3*; 

S8 

S9.  Mi/»»iis.ppi 1 


40, 
91. 
212 
225 
238 
268 
359. 
367. 
423. 
445. 
46.V 
476. 
507, 
f21. 
525. 
576. 
676, 
579, 
594. 
599. 
605. 
618 
fAO. 
654. 
6«0 
637. 
688. 
692 
723. 
728, 
763 
797. 
803 
815. 
815. 
871 
9r>8 
969. 
C04. 


572 
055 
787 
565 
380 
803 
611 
053 
317 
032 
293 
893 
847 
132 
398 
114 
402 
588 
669 
010 
462 
Uil 
9«fi 
139 
845 
4<17 
982 
849 
873 
089 
063 
423 
451 
416 
763 
530 
065 
b02 
911 


n. — United   States   fudge.<< — rofio   of  population   to  each  judge,   by 

States — Continued 

40  Now    Jersey 1.010. 4'»4 

41  Colorado 1.  035.  791 

42  North    Carolina 1.056.7.^9 

43  Massachusetts 1.062.403 

44  Pf!in.sylvania I  1,070.  IfO 

•*5.  Ohio _. _ 1',  107.783 

46  Iowa 1.235.  470 

47  Wisconsin 1.469.003 

48  Indiana 1   e\9  251 

49  Kan-sas . 1,880  939 


United  S'ates. 


693.  644 


III 


—  United  States  judges — ratio  of  lauryrrs  to  each  judge,  by  St 

Delaware 

Nevada 

3.  District  of  Columbia.. ...'.'./.. 

4    Arizona 

\V\oniing 

Now  Mexico 

M-intitna 

Vermont 

Scu  li  Carolina 

New  Hamp-hire 

Louis. ana _ 

Id.iho IIIIIIIII'II' 

Wtst  Virginia "..! 

Arkansas IIII! 

.Mabama 1111] 

North  Dakota ."IIII 

pnoriUa- II""" 

Virginia ... 

Utah I-— IIIIIIIIII! 

Mississippi mil! 

Tennessee 

22  Oreron   "  I 

23  South  Dakota '  

24  RJiotle  I.<:and IIIIIIIIII 

2Q.   WAilliXlgtOil __II IIII 


1 

2. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10. 
11 
12. 
13 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18 
19 
20 
21 


atcs 

22c 
231 
262 
271 
271 
316 
320 
S'iS 
372 
392 
4r.9 
<83 
495 
525 
563 
564 
605 
629 
634 
f61 
670 
710 
754 
767 
817 
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111 — United  States  judges — ratio  of  lauyers  to  each  judge. 

States — Continued 

27.  Maine 

28  Texas 

29  California 

aO.  Kentucky , 

31  North  Carolina . .- 

32  Okl.ihcma 

33  Nebraska . 

34.  Connecticut 

35.  Michigan 

36  Pennsylvania 

37  Gtorgla 

38.  Mi'souri - 

39  Maryland 

40  New  York 

41  Illinois 

42  Ne'.T  Jersey 

4:1  Iowa 

44  Colorado 

45  Wisconsin 

46  Ohio , 

47  Ma>sachusetts 

48  Kansas 

49  Indiana 


by 

842 

853 

857 

857 

905 

909 

938 

944 

948 

1.011 

1.043 

1.079 

1.297 

1,404 

1.484 

1.  509 

1.519 

1.529 

1,579 

1.639 

1.795 

1,940 

2.083 


United  States ^ 801 

It  is  interesting  to  contra.«;t  the  ratio  of  lawyer?  to  United 
States  district  judp'-s  in  the  18  largest  cities  with  the  ratio  of 
lawyers  to  United  States  district  judges  in  some  other  well- 
known  cities,  where  thr  bar  is  much  smaller  and  also  the 
population,  which  tabulation  is  as  follows: 

18   largest  cities 

1  New   York 1.852 

2  Chicago  (northern) 2,058 

3  P.^i'.aielphla !■  069 

4  Detroit 1.185 

5.  Los    Angeles 848 

6.  Cleveland - 2,005 

7  St    Louis 1.328 

8  Baltimore-- 1-297 

9  Bcston --   1.795 

10  Pittsburt^h 1.  125 

11  Milwaukee 2,004 

12  Buffalo 1.477 

H  Washington 262 

14  Minneapolis 781 

15  Ntw     Oiicans 563 

16.  Cincinnati 1,310 

Newark 1.  509 

18    Kansas  City 1.372 

15  other  ire/1-fc/ioun  cirtes 

Wilmington.     Del --  220 

Reno.     Nov 231 

JacksonTlllc.    Fla.    (northern) 238 

Wafhineton.    D.    C 262 

Cheyenne.   Wyo 271 

Mobile.   Ala.    (southern) 275 

Shrevcpcrt,    La 306 

8  Santa    Fe.    N.   Mex 316 

9  Helena.     Mont 320 

10    Salt   Lake   City,   Utah 338 

11.  Concord.  N.  H - 352 

12  Mcntgomery,    Ala.     (middle) 405 

13  Spartanburg'.  S    C    (western) 420 

14.  Aberdeen,   Miss,    (northern) 426 

15.  East    St.   Louis,    111.    (eastern) 502 
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2 
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5. 
6 
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Butler  University  Confers  LL.  D.  Degree  on 
Representative  Ludlow 

E.XTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WK.'^T    VIRGINIA 

IX  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKTRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  14.  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  Si»ak.  r.  a  high  honor  came  to  one 
cf  our  colkaguts  on  February  7  when  Butler  University 
with  colorful  ceremcnies  conferred  upon  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Rtpre^ontative  Louis  Ludlow,  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws. 

The  citation  which  wa."^  the  basis  of  the  univer.sity's  award 
to  ihe  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  LudlowJ  was  road  to  the 
throng  assembled  in  the  f^cld-house  gymnasium  at  Indian- 
apolis by  Dr.  Roy  M.  Robbiiis.  head  of  the  department  of  his- 


tory, who  presented  Mr.  Ludlow  for  the  degree.  The  Mem- 
bers of  our  legi.^lative  body,  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Ludlow  1  has  grown  constantly  in  esteem  and 
affection  during  his  six  terms  of  sei-vice,  will  be  impressed 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  citation,  which  de.-^cribes  him  as  "a 
pioduct  of  the  valley  of  democracy,"  as  "representing  mcst 
clearly  the  Hoosicr  protctypo."  as  an  idealist  whose  philost^phy 
is  "fundamentally  American."  whose  writings  "represent  the 
generous  liberalism  of  a  vigorous  age."  who  "in  modes  of  life 
ar.d  manner  Ls  a  man  of  the  people."  and  whose  interest  in  the 
common  people  has  caused  him  to  assume  leadersliip  in  the 
cause  of  peace.     The  citation  in  full  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  of  briii^lns:  to  your  attention  a 
distinguished  citizen— a  product  of  the  valhy  of  democracy  a  uiuii 
who  represents  most  cliarly  the  Hoc-icr  pictotypc.  At  an  early 
age  this  gentleman  came  to  Indianapolis  and  became  employed  on 
the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Sun  In  1901  he  was  chosen  Wash- 
ington correspondent  tor  all  the  Indianapolis  newsp^ijiers  and 
later  became  president  of  the  National  Press  Club.  While  serving 
In  this  dirtingulsh.'d  position  he  had  the  distinct  honor  of  mailing 
the  address  of  welcome  to  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  un  th«^  latters 
retiirn  from  his  epochal  flight  to  Paris.  Elected  to  Conjiress  In 
1928.  he  v.a.t  the  first  newsj^aper  correspondent  to  go  directly  from 
the  Press  Gallery  to  a  seat  In  Congress. 

Dtiring  hi.s  Journalistic  and  congressional  career  he  ha;-  managed 
to  find  the  time  to  write  five  books — all  represcniink;  the  generous 
liberal;sm  cf  a  vigorous  age  His  philosopliy  is  not  ui.iqni-;  it  Is 
fundamentally  American.  A  free  soul,  he  loves  freedom  eiioiivh  to 
deny  It  to  none;  an  idealist,  he  believes  that  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  and  not  the  prosperity  of  any  group,  is  the  sin^^le  end  of 
government  In  modes  of  life  and  manner  this  Con^;ressman  is  a 
man  of  the  peoi^Ie.  in  fact,  his  constant  and  pervadliit;  thouL-ht 
has  been  for  the  people.  It  is  his  interest  In  the  con;mon  people 
that  has  caused  him  in  recent  years  to  assume  leadership  in  behalf 
of  the  peace  movement. 

Mr.  President,  this  gentleman  Is  a  man  of  Christian  Ideals  He 
Is  a  man  of  genuine  excellenee,  honorable,  benevolent,  and  of  un- 
corruptcd  disposition.  His  life  has  been  the  very  edification  cf  the 
teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law..,  the  Honorable 
LoL'is  Leon  Ludlow,  our  Indianapolis  Congressman 

The  conferring  of  this  degree  upon  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Ludlow  I  was  an  incident  of  the  celebration  of 
fc  imdeis"  day  at  that  ancient  institution  of  learning.  On 
February  7  Butler  University  was  90  years  old.  Twenty-seven 
educational  in.stitutions  and  civic  organizations  .sent  repre- 
sentatives to  witness  the  installation  of  Butler's  sixteinlh 
president.  Dr.  Daniel  Sommer  Robinson.  These  joined 
Butler  faculty  members  in  the  impressive  grand  march 
which  opened  the  program.  The  presence  of  surh  a 
large  and  brilliant  array  of  college  and  university  presidents 
was  a  striking  tribute  to  the  personal  pcpularity  of  the  incom- 
ing president.  The  proce.ssional  and  recessional  presented  an 
array  of  academic  dress  such  as  rarely  occurs  at  any  educa- 
tional in.^titution.  Each  gowned  member  of  the  faculty  wore 
the  academic  hood  of  his  alma  mater.  Its  colors  indicated  the 
degree  earned  by  the  bearer  as  well  as  the  school  from  which 
he  had  earned  the  degree.  Official  representatives  of  numer- 
ous other  universities  wore  similar  insignia.  As  a  result,  there 
were  scores  of  color  combinations  which  brightened  an  other- 
wise austere  occasion.  They  ranged  from  Butler  University's 
own  blue  to  the  rich  crimson  of  the  University  of  London  worn 
by  Dr.  Aliegra  Stewart.  Dr.  Raphael  Harwood  Miller,  pastor 
of  the  National  City  Christian  Church,  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
delivered  the  principal  address,  in  which  he  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  Christian  education  to  democratic  government 
an'*  free  society. 

Mr,  Hilton  U.  Brown,  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  president  of 
the  Butler  University  Board  of  Directors,  presided  and  intro- 
duced the  new  president  In  a  very  felicitous  manner.  The 
inaugural  address  delivered  by  President  Robinson  will  have 
imperishable  value  as  a  model  of  educational  literature. 

Special  guests  of  the  university  attended  an  invitational 
luncheon  at  the  Marott  Hotel  following  the  .services  at  the 
gymna.sium.  and  the  closing  event  of  the  hi-storic  celebration 
was  a  banquet  in  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  room  of  the 
Claypool  Hotel  at  night,  when  Dr.  Miller  again  spoke. 

At  the  luncheon,  levity  was  mingled  with  serious  sentiments 
apropos  of  the  occasion  in  a  flood  of  speeches  of  a  more  or 
less  informal  nature.  John  W.  Atherton,  secretary- trea.surer 
of   the  umversity,  was   toastmaster.     The  gentleman  from 
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"^  If  that  be  the  case,  and  I  believe  that  we  should  make  all 
economies   that    are    possible    without   incurring    hardships 


worker    and    the    emplover      it     has    affected    trade 
industry  and  apriciilture,  government    and   buslnev.-. 


and    finance. 


«— .ii^«.— .. 
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Indiana   (Mr.  Ludlow  1   was  one  of  tho;,e  called  upon,  and 
he  sp^ke  &s  follows: 

Dr.  Wlldman.  president  of  DrPauw  University,  has  Just  told  you 
with  some  pvidiMce  of  surprise  and  concern  that  he  had  not  ex- 
pected to  be  called  upcn  today  to  make  any  remarks.  I  will  say 
to  the  iT^xl  doctor  with  considerable  more  evidence  of  surprise 
and  concern  on  ray  own  part  that  he  has  not  got  anythmtj  on  me  in 
that  respect 

I.  nevertheles.*.  thank  you  for  callinR  me  to  my  feet,  and  I  will 
say  m  all  frankness  that  I  think  It  Is  meet  and  proper  that  you 
should  require  the  latest  additions  to  your  alumni  to  stand  up  and 
abow  ihrm.«elves  fi  r  your  inspection. 

In  complying  with  this  roquitement.  I  am  reminded  of  a  hectic 
campaign  years  aKO  when  we  candidates  were  running  around  over 
Marion  Countv  wooing  the  electorate,  and  there  was  one  bright 
younK  candlda'te  for  the  lecl.xlature  who  received  more  applause 
wherever  we  went  than  all  the  rest  of  us  combined  His  speech 
consistrd  of  Just  one  sentence.  Everywhere  he  went  he  would  draw 
hlm.telf  up  to  hta  full  magnificent  height,  expand  his  bulging  chest, 
and  sav: 

•Lad'les  and  gentlemen,  I  thought  I  would  come  out  here  today 
and  show  myself  to  yovi.  and  I  hope  it  wont  ruin  me  " 

That,  ladte!<  and  gentlemen,  is  what  I  am  doing  here  and  now.  I 
am  showing  myself  to  you.  and  I  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  It 
wont  niln  me 

I  understand  that  a  person  who  is  fortui:ate  enough  to  receive  af 
university  degree  is  thereby  vested  with  all  of  the  rights,  privileges. 
immunities,  and  pren^gatives — mind  you.  prerogatives — of  an 
alumntis  I  asked  my  son-in-law.  who  Is  a  dean  of  George  Wa^h- 
Inyton  University,  whether  that  Includes  the  privilege  that  is  so 
sacred  to  the  alumni  -  the  privilege  of  abusing  the  faculty— and  he 
■aid  that  privilege  g.ies  with  the  degree 

When  l" arose  to  my  feet  my  wite.  sitting  here  by  my  side.  whl=- 
prr>-d  "Don't  you  dare  to  speak  more  than  a  minute."  She  is  an 
eld  Butler  girl,  and  she  is  trying  to  protect  you  I  r»^ognize  that 
aa  very  salutary  advice  from  the  standpoint  of  the  audience,  but  I 
wonder  if  that  woman  understands  the  standard  length  of  a 
Coisprvs  man's  speech  Over  in  the  HalLs  of  Congress  we  think  a 
speech  anything  less  than  2  hours  in  duration  Is  a  mere  whisper 
At  timrs  there  are  exceptions,  but  that  Is  always  when  the  gag  is 
appl'ed,  for  no  Member  of  Congre.es  ever  makes  a  short  speech  cl 
his  own  volition  Last  week  a  Member  managed  to  wangle  a 
minute  cut  of  the  hard-boiled  bosses  In  which  to  deliver  a  4-hour 
ppt-ech  that  had  long  been  rankling  In  his  system  Ho  likrd  to 
fp«ak.  but  he  alao  had  a  kiud,  generous  heart,  and  he  then  yielded 
30  seccncU  from  his  allotment  to  a  Member  who  couldn't  get  any 
time. 

Tf  I  were  to  imdertake  within  the  limitation  of  1  minute  to 
give  voice  to  the  emotions  that  surte  through  my  mind  after  wit- 
ne,s.-ing  thai  great  ceremonial  today.  I  wuuld  tlnd  myself  in  the 
predicament  that  confronted  a  certuin  noted  divine  and  educa'or 
n  ffw  years  ago  wh?n  the  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Ass<>ml)ly  arose  ai.d  said: 

•The  next  number  will  be  an  address  by  Rev.  James  McCoeh. 
chancelor  of  Princeton  University,  subject.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul;  time  allotted.  1  mmute  " 

The  eminent  clergyman  con?\imed  his  60  seconds  very  creditably 
but  without  exhausting  his  subject,  and  I  have  a  very  distinct 
conscicusness  that  if  I  were  to  sp'ak  for  hours  about  Butler  Uni- 
versity. Its  splendid  history  and  fine  lradltion.s.  I  wou'.d  not  begin 
to  exhAiist  the  ."subject,  so  I  shnll  leave  that  task  to  others. 

Out  there  today  we  saw  a  great  man  take  the  helm  as  the  head 
of  a  great  university,  and  I  know  I  express  the  sentiments  of  all 
when  I  fer\enUy  pray  that  success  will  crown  all  of  hii  efiforis 
and  that  Butler  University,  the  university  cf  h:gh  educational  arid 
cultural  achievements  and  broad  hximanitarlnn  service.  wh:ch  we 
all  love,  will  go  on  and  on  and  on  and  on  doing  good  in  the  world 
forevor. 

And  now  Just  one  more  word,  a  little  more  personal  to  myself. 
When  I  was  fir-t  Infcrmod  that  Butler  was  to  give  me  this  degree. 
I  5<aid  to  my  helpmate:  It  must  bo  a  case  of  mistaken  identity. 
I  don't  know  what  I  ever  have  done  to  deserve  this  "  Thire  are 
tlm-.s  when  the  tongue  cannot  si>eak  the  language  of  the  heart. 
and  that  is  the  fix  I  am  In  now.  My  faltering  tongue  cannot  begin 
to  express  the  appr<>c;ation  In  my  heart  for  the  dstinstuished  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  can  only  s;\y  simply,  sincerely,  and 
truly.  "1  thank  vuu  ' 
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Shall   We  Aid    Finland  and   China,  or  Millions  of 

Ameiican.s? 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OK    INM.VNA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RErRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  14.  1940 

Mr.  LARRABEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  before 
it  a  bill  which,  among  other  things,  is  Intended  to  provide 


loans  to  the  Governments  of  the  nations  of  Finland   and 
probably  China. 

Finland  is  now  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  invasion 
of  Russian  troops;  and  Russia  in  this  conquest  appears  to 
have,  or  is  expecting,  the  aid  of  Germany.  China  has  been 
invaded  by  Japan,  which  aggressor  seems  at  this  time  intent 
upon  continuing  the  conquest  on  Chinese  soil  at  any  cost. 

We  are  asked  by  the  proponents  of  this  bill  to  take  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  a  Federal  agency,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $20.- 
000  000  as  a  loan  to  Finland.  A  like  sum  is  proposed,  from 
the  same  source,  as  a  possible  loan  to  China. 

Little  has  been  said,  however,  by  proponents  of  the 
bill  concerning  the  proposed  loan  to  China. 

The  principal  discussion  and  debate  has  been  limited  al- 
most entirely  to  the  question  of  a  loan  to  Finland,  and  that 
is  the  question  which  the  public  in  general  believes  is  in- 
volved. Perhaps  there  has  been  no  serious  thought  given 
the  proposed  loan  to  China.  Perhaps  the  intention  is  to 
await  developments,  but  to  have  the  authority  granted  in 
advance  in  the  event  the  loan  is  sought  later. 

Since  the  proponents  of  the  bill  have  limited  their  case, 
generally,  to  pleading  for  aid  for  Finland,  my  remarks,  gen- 
erally, in  opposition  to  the  lean  will  be  directed  toward  the 
question  of  the  desirability  of  making  a  loan  of  the  people's 
money  to  Finland. 

Advocates  of  the  bill  base  their  case  on  the  premire  that  it 
is  the  moral  and  Christianlike  duty  of  our  Nation  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  an  oppre.^.sed  people — a  people  who  have  in  the 
past  refrained  from  violating  their  former  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States. 

Considered  alone  from  the  moral  issue  point  of  view,  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any  strong  arguments  against 
the  proposed  loan. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  cold  reason  from  other  points 
of  view,  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  advance  any  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  supporting  the  loan. 

First,  we  must  consider  that  the  loan  we  propxDse  to  make 
to  Finland  is  merely  a  gesture  of  good  will  from  one  nation 
to  another  in  the  family  cf  friendly  nations  and  in  the  family 
of  democracies.  The  loan  in  itself  will  not  do  much  toward 
preventing  the  aggressor  nation  from  completing  its  objective 
of  overrunning  Finland,  and  of  taking  over  all  the  lands  and 
resouces  of  the  Finnish  people.  That  has  been  admitted  in 
many  instances. 

Admitting  that  it  is  our  moral  obligation  to  aid  the  Finnish 
people  we  are  obligated  to  ourselves,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  consider  other  phases  of  the  prrpcsal,  also. 

It  appears,  and  this  has  also  been  admitted  frequently  even 
by  the  strongest  and  most  ardent  proponents  of  the  propo.sed 
lean,  that  there  is  grave  doubt  that  Finland  will  ever  be  able 
to  repay  the  loan.  The  overwhelming  force  of  the  numbers 
of  men  involved  in  the  conflict  points  to  a  very  serious  prcb- 
ability  that  Finland,  ultimately,  will  fall  to  the  aggres-or. 
Certainly  if  Finland  loses  its  national  identity,  and  if  Ru.^sia 
succeeds  in  its  military  drive,  Finland  will  cease  to  exist  as 
a  nation,  and  we  will  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  repayment 
of  the  money  we  propose  to  take  from  the  Trea^?ury — from 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  if  you  please — and  loan  to  Fin- 
land. The  transfer  of  funds  of  the  United  States  to  Finland, 
then,  should  be  considered  as  a  probable  gift,  or  grant,  and 
not  as  a  loan. 

Second,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  aflcrd  to  make  the  loan,  or  grant,  must 
be  considered.  It  is  our  constitutional  duty  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  taxpayers,  to  consider  this  question 
carefully. 

The  Government,  through  both  its  Executive  and  through 
action  cf  the  Congress  thus  far  in  this  session,  has  s.^id  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  must  retrench — mu.st  cut 
Federal  expenditures,  in  order  that  we  shall  not  exceed  the 
statutory  limitations  on  the  national  debt. 

Congress  has.  thus  far.  made  commendable  progress  in  re- 
duction of  appropriations  for  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government,  on  the  theory  that  reductions  are  necessai'y. 
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experiment,  can  be  found  than  the  deflu  i". 
venllon  of  the  American  Federation  of   L.ib. 


.  f>f  the  annual  con- 
on  October  2.   1839. 


attack  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Scarcely  a  month  has  passed  with- 
out action  or  runiurs  of  action,  which  would  alter  the  plans  and 
♦  !-.«  nittiz-u-iir  ,-,/  l'.^v^r  nnrt   inrtiisfrv       And   ovrrh;inizlne  all   ha.-^  boeii 
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An  Apprai.sal  of  the  New  Deal  by  I^bor 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

Ol    MAS.^^AfHl'SFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATlVES 
Wednesday.  February  14,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  PROMINENT  LABOR  OFFICIALS 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  REroRD.  I  include  the  following  leccnt 
appraisal  of  the  results  of  the  New  Deal  by  prominent  labor 
officials,  under  the  challenge.  A  Call  for  United  Action. 

A  Call  for  United  Action 

Per  7  years  a  great  experiment  has  been  undertaken  bv  the  Fed- 
eral Government  upon  the  Industrial  and  social  economy  of  the 
United   States. 

However  high  the  motives  which  prompted  that  exporUnent.  the 
time  has  ccme  to  analyze  the  experiment,  to  survey  ns  operation, 
and  to  assay  ita  results. 

It  has  been  an  e.xperiment  on  the  lives  of  125.000.000  Americans. 
It  has  profoundly  aflected  the  conditions  and  the  relaLlons  of  the 


■^  If  that  be  the  case,  and  I  believe  that  we  should  make  all 
economies  that  are  possible  without  incurring  hardships 
among  cur  own  people,  there  is  a  very  serious  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  our  Government  can  afford  to  make  the  proposed 
grant  to  Finland 

We  have  in  this  Nation  tcday.  according  to  all  available 
statistics,  thousands  of  men  and  women,  heads  of  families 
with  little  children,  who  are  unable  to  find  any  gainful  occu- 
pation or  employment.  These  people,  just  as  much  as  the 
people  of  Finland,  are  in  need  of  help,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  have  the  first  call  en  our  sympathies  and  on  the 
re.<^urces  of  our  Government. 

Prom  the  best  figures  available,  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately 9.000.000  jobless  people  in  America. 

Finland's  entire  population,  according  to  1938  figures,  was 
only  3.667.000  persons. 

At  the  present  time,  in  my  State  and  in  my  di.'-trict  alone, 
there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  have  recently  been  laid 
off  of  W.  P.  A    employment,  with  no  hope  of  finding  other   i 
work.  be<.ause  of  a  shortage  lx)th  in  funds  and  in  the  number 
cf  projects  in  operation. 

These  conditions  apparently  exist  in  all  sections,  or  at  least 
in  most  all  sections,  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  light  of  conditions  at  home — conditions  general 
throughout  the  entire  Nation — I  find  it  very  difficult  to  place 
my.self  in  the  position  of  voting  the  money  of  our  own  people 
to  assist  the  less  than  4  000.000  people  of  Finland  until  such 
time  at  least  as  I  feel  certain  that  we  have  made  adequate 
provision  for  the  care  of  our  own  unfortunates. 

It  would  be  using  a  trite  expression  to  say  that  charity 
should  begin  at  home,  but  I  feel  that  I,  the  elected  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana,  would  be  d<relict  in  my  duty  to  my  people  if  I  did 
not  insist  on  relief  for  our  own  people  first. 

I  have  no  objection  to  tho.se  people  who  feel  strongly  that 
the  people  of  Finland  should  have  such  help  as  we  may 
extend  them  contiibutinfr  ju^t  as  liberally  as  they  wish  and 
feel  they  can  contribute.  But  I  do  object  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Staie.s  taking  the  people's  money  from  the  Na- 
tion's Treasury — the  peoples  Treasury — and  lending  it  to  the 
I^ecple  of  Finland  at  this  time. 

If  we  had  no  serious  economic  problems  of  our  own.  if 
we  did  not  face  the  necessity  of  reducing  our  national  ex- 
penditure, and  if  our  9.000.000  jobless  citizens  were  employed 
or  had  reasonable  assurance  of  employment,  then  I  could, 
and  probably  would,  feel  otherwise. 

For  my  part.  I  choo.se  to  devote  such  money  as  is  avail- 
able to  saving  the  9.000  000  unemployed  of  the  United  States 
and  their  dependent i  first. 


worker  and  the  employer.  It  has  affected  trade  and  finance. 
Industry  and  agriculture,  government   and  business. 

lnno\ntion  alter  innoviitic!n  have  followed  upnn  each  other  so 
fast  and  furiotisly  that  only  a  trained  few  could  ki»ep  nbre.ist  of 
chance^  If.  alter  7  years,  tlie  >ituitticns  of  labrr  industry,  and 
agriculture  had  matermlly  improved,  if  happineft.«  and  pruprress. 
hope  and  confidenre  had  resulted,  we  could  conclude  that  the 
experiment  hud  been  worth  while 

Instead  we  find  labor  lorn  into  warrini;  camps  We  find  Indus- 
try depres.'-ed  and  capital  on  a  strike  We  find  10,000.000  of  Amer- 
ica's workers  unemployed.  We  find  youth  discontented  and  age 
dbcouragt'd.  We  find  not  only  wide.'^pread  material  suffering,  but 
In  e^-ery  walk  of  life  we  find  fear  for  the  greet  intangibles  of 
America:  fear  for  the  liberties  that  Americans  have  cherished  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  It  has  therefore  seemed  a  neces- 
sary duty  to  survey  the  facts  of  the  experiment,  to  mrifvire  Im- 
partlallv  the  results  that  ha\e  ensued,  and  to  state  the  conclusions 
that   necessarily  follow 

Through  the  strains  and  stresses  of  many  years,  nrgnnixed  labor 
has  drvelf^pKKi  a  philosophy  of  industry  and  of  Industrial  relations. 
It  Is  an  American  pl.Un.sophy,  and  one  under  which  American  labor 
has  prospered  and  America  has  flotirishrd. 

In  1923  nt  an  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
l.Hbor  presided  over  by  Samuel  Gompers.  a  prophetic  declaration 
was  adcpted.     Under  the  title  of  "Industry's  Munife.st  Duty  "  It  said: 

"The  largest  freedom  of  action,  the  freest  play  for  indlvldtial 
Initiative  and  genius  in  Indxistry  cannot  be  had  under  the  shadow 
of  constant,  Iticompetent  political  Interference,  meddlesomeness  and 
restriction. 

"The  threat  of  state  Invasion  of  Industrial  life  is  real.  The  con- 
tinuing clamor  for  extension  of  state  regulatory  powers  under  the 
gulre  of  reform  and  deliverance  from  evil  can  but  lead  Into  greatei 
confusion  and  more  hopeless  ent-anglemenls." 

That  conviction  was  reaffirmed  in  1CS38  when  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  AinfilCiin  Federation  of  Labcr  stated  that  — 

"Unemplo\inent  can  only  be  overcome  through  the  creation  of 
work  oppormnities  for  working  men  and  women  in  private  indus- 
try     This  is  the  real  remedy  for  unemployment  ' 

It  therefore  becomes  pertinent  to  inquire  Into  what  the  experi- 
ments of  the  past  7  yeans  have  done,  or  pot  done,  to  free  Industry 
and  labor  from  political  Interference:  what  It  has  done  and  not 
done  to  encourage  private  Industry;  what  it  has  done  and  not  done 
to  provide  opportunities  for  employment. 

INDrSTRY 

To  succeed.  Industry  needs  ample  and  continuing  financing,  sat- 
isfactory supplies  of  raw  material:;,  satisfied  labor,  adequate  traub- 
portaticn.  public  confidence,  rea.sonable  taxation  and  profits. 

All  these  factors  have  been  latent  in  the  American  economy  for 
the  past  7  years,  and  yet.  for  reasons  thai  are  known  to  ull  who 
deal  with  industry,  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  function. 

FINANCE 

Instead  of  providing  Industry  and  business  with  ample  and  con- 
tinuing private  capital,  the  tsanks  have  been  compelli  d  to  Invest 
and  finance  the  Federal  Government  How  severe  that  mmijetltion 
was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  th.-xt  from  192<3  to  193R  the  percent- 
age of  Government  securUlcs  hild  by  the  banks  nf  the  country 
compared  to  the  commercial  lonn*^  outstnndlng  rose  from  15  jx-rcent 
in  1926  to  75  percent  in  December  1937  In  1926  the  total  loans 
and  discounts  cf  America's  banks  totaled  $26.2(X)rK)0  000  In  that 
rear  the  hanks  held  $4,000,000,000  f)f  Government  secvrtt'.es  In 
December  1937  the  total  loans  and  discounts  were  f22.100.000.000. 
Btil  the  Government  securities  held  by  our  banks  reached  a  total 
of  $16  600  000,000. 

LABOR 

Industry-  and  labor  alike  have  been  disturbed,  the  production  of 
useful  goods  has  been  hampered  by  the  introduction  into  the  in- 
dustrial tcheme  of  boards  and  bureaus  which  assumed  ill-advised 
authority  over  the  relations  between  labor  and  maiiagement 

S)  far  as  It  strengthened  and  uph'-Id  Labor's  traditional  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  received 
the  unstinted  support  of  labor  and  of  far-seeing  manag«'rnent. 
Yet  In  the  administration  of  that  act.  In  the  distrust  and  dis- 
appointment created  by  those  set  up  with  authority  to  command 
both  labor  and  Industry,  business  confidence  was  impaired 

With  the  setting  up  of  the  National  Lab  ir  Relations  Beard, 
staffetl  with  men  who  neither  know  nor  cared  for  the  traditions  cf 
organized  labor,  a  bad  situation  be  came  rapidly  worse  Labcjr  itself 
was  split.  Management  was  disregarded.  Labir  strife  was  the 
Inevitable  result,  and  th'^  orderly  processes  of  indu.'^trial  relations 
were  shattered  Ni'W  uncertainties  were  Introciuced  Intr)  the  in- 
dustrial field.  Strike  followed  strike,  as  labor  found  iUnU  adrift  on 
an  uncharted  sea.    f>r3ductlon  suffered.    Unemplcymeni  increased. 

As  long  ago  as  1932.  Andrew  Furuseth,  respected  and  revered 
for  his  many  years  of  .service  to  labor,  declared: 

"There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  United  States,  If  it  wants  to, 
having  a  4-day  week  and  a  4-hour  day.  There  Is  nothing  in  our 
Constitution  that  wnuld  prevent  It.  But.  lodged  la  the  exclusive 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  may  God  help  you  and  your 
children's  children!  Do  you  know  what  It  would  mean  to  give  this 
power  to  the  Government  to  rule  the  hours  cf  labor?  How  do  jfou 
know  that  you  will  not  get  12  hours  Instead  of  4  hours?" 

Labor  has  long  recognized  that  the  worker  cannot  be  secure  in 
employment  unless  industry  is  pro.sperou-.  And  no  better  sum- 
mary of  this  belief,  and  no  severer  indictment  of  the  7  ycais  of 
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Youth  Congress  now  assembled  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and   !   •""p  mostly  anchored.     Seme  of  us  are  anchored  to  a  little  accumu- 
is  as  follows'  Ifttlon  of  property;   some,  anchored  to  a  prospect  of  accumulating. 

1  Borne  are  anchored  to  lobs,  or  tx^>  aoriai  noKttinn    or  noliLic.a.1  aiTilla- 
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fxperJment.  ran  be  found  than  the  declaration  of  the  annual  con- 
vrr;tU)n  of  the  American  Federation  ol  Labor  on  October  2.  1939. 
Ihis  declaration  stated: 

•The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  not  willing  to  tolerate 
permuneiit  unemployment.  We  know  that  Idle  plants  can  be 
b:!<u^ht  into  op«  ration.  Idle  capital  can  find  InveMnient  in  pro- 
ductive enterprise,  and  Idle  men  tte  put  to  work  producing  the  goods 
they  need  for  a  decent  llvmg  Our  Nation  has  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  living  for  every  ramlly;  we  lack 
ctily  the  proper  coordination  of  tffurl. 

•T«<liiy  the  picture  is  entirely  changed.  Now  there  is  no  longer 
opportunity  for  hlghlv  profitable  Investment  In  great  expansion 
cf  the  Nation's  priduclng  plttnt  and  equipment,  for  our  lndu.-«trles 
cannot  sell  enough  gixKls  ;o  kiep  iheir  present  plant  In  operation. 
The  htgh  proflu.  and  huge  fortunes  of  the  prt.-t  cannot  be  made  in 
industry  l4)day  The  Cleveland  Trust  Co  ectlmate.s  that  the  chance 
of  even  succeed Mg  in  hUiinetiH  today  Is  only  about  half  as  great 
»s  in  th(  past  at>d  the  profits  rewarding  thot»e  who  do  succeed  are 
at  lrii^t  20  percent  less  Thf  risks  are  greater,  the  rewtud  lets. 
Consequently,  private  capltiil  is  not  seeking  Investment  in  pro- 
ductive etittrprlJMV  but  lu-ntead  -wek-H  security  In  tux-free  Govern- 
ment bt^tid9  Dtirlng  the  depre>si<)n  private  Inveblment  In  Indtw- 
irtal  plants  and  In  housing  siirank  to  3.500  million  or  less  In  contrast 
to  the  13.000  million  Invested  annually  before  depression." 

Every  idle  plant  means  unemployment.  Every  contraction  In 
business  mean.t  Ioh.h  and  privation  for  the  wiTker  Capital  unem- 
plcjyed  m  prciductlve  enterprise  means  men  and  women  unemployed. 
This  Is  the  basic  reason  behind  the  long  and  cruel  roll  of  those  who 
peek  employment  and  cannot  find  It 

Wh«  n  the  7  years  of  experiment  upon  the  lives  and  hopes  of  those 
who  labor  have  resulted  In  the  gloomy  picture  painted  by  the  econo- 
mist of  the  Cleveland  Trxist  Co  .  it  Is  hiRh  time  that,  before  it  Is 
too  late,  this  Nation  should  return  to  the  tried  and  tested  procedures 
under  which  trade  prospered  and  employment  spread. 

TAXATION 

Experiments  are  costly  luxtirtes  For  the  upkeep  of  Innumerable 
boards  bureaus,  and  authorities,  for  the  maintenance  of  pers. stent 
relief  rolls,  and  the  building  of  new  and  tmpcxsing  Government  en- 
lerpriies.  the  cost  has  been  met  by  increased  taxes  and  Increased 
public  debt 

One  of  the  great  drags  upon  indu.stry  during  the  past  7  years 
has  been  the  burden  of  taxation  that  has  been  imposed  upcn  bio; 
and  little  business  Tliere  are  literally  thousands  of  inaustrlal  and 
commercial  concerns  which  have  been  forced  Into  red  figures  by  the 
taxes  which  have  been  impoj'cd  on  flagging  business 

How  heavy  these  taxes  have  been  may  be  seen  from  reference  to 
some  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  strongest  industries  Tlie  total 
amount  rf  ascertainable  tdx  hill  for  a  leadln?;  nutcmoblle  concern 
for  1935  was  »63. 150000  This  represented  $1  37  per  share  of  com- 
mon stock,  and  ^i34  per  employee  In  1936  total  taxes  were  $91- 
150.000  representing  t'i  13  per  share  of  common  stock  and  $440 
per  employee  In  1937  total  taxes  were  $104,959  000.  or  $2  45  per 
share  of  stock  and  $444  per  employee.  In  1938  the  total  taxes  were 
$73  812.000  (including  excise  lax),  or  $1  7'2  per  share  cf  common 
stock  and  $450  per  employee 

In  1929.  steel  taxes  represented  14  certs  per  dollar  of  wages  paid. 
In  1938.  taxes  equalled  21  cei.ts  p«r  -..Hge  d(  liar  In  1929.  steel 
taxes  represented  $2  91  per  ten  of  finished  steel  produced.  In  1938, 
steel  taxes  repret«Mited  $5  18  per  ton. 

In  an  examinatLm  of  163  typical  corporations,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Investors  reported  that  in  1938  taxes  consumed  61  6  per- 
cent of  the  net  earnings  of  these  163  corporations  b»'fort'  taxes  were 
paid.  Nineteen  of  these  companies  reported  a  deficit  before  taxes, 
while  the  earnings  of  15  others  were  wiped  out  by  taxes,  leaving 
deficits  for  the  year. 

Tlie  elTect  of  this  tremendous  drain  on  Industry  is  doubly  disas- 
trous to  labor  and  employment  Every  dollar  paid  in  taxes  by  In- 
du.stry 1^  a  dollar  that  cannot  be  ii.sed  for  pay  rolls,  for  development, 
or  for  expansion  Yet  indu.«'try  at  le.ast  has  a  possibility  cf  passing 
on  to  the  consumer,  in  increased  prices,  a  substantial  part  of  the 
taxes  that   it  pays 

The  one  person  who  cannot  pass  on  taxes  Is  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, and  the  work>^r  and  the  worker's  family  must,  and  do.  pay 
a  large  part  of  industry  s  taxes  In  everything  they  consume  In 
their  necessities  and  their  pleasures,  consumers  are  bearing  a  lion's 
bhare  of  the  staggering  tax  bills  Imposed  to  cover  the  cost  of  Fed- 
tral  sjTendlt^. 

At  least  $185  a  year  Is  required  to  cover  the  Indirect  or  Invisible 
taxes  Involved  in  thp  prc<1uction  and  distribution  of  the  merchan- 
dlw  and  <«ervices  purchased  by  a  worker's  family  spending  $30  a 
mtfk  or  $1,600  a  jrear. 

ritBi.ir  coNrioKNcr 

Of  all  the  factors  upon  whirh  the  proj-prrlty  of  Industry  and  labor 
dfpinti  none  i«  more  important  than  rotifldrnre  Confidence  In 
the  •tal<llllv  of  htislnrM  and  nf  Jvib*  Ci  nfldenre  in  the  perma* 
iirtur  iif  t\w  ru'r*  and  trgu!at|i»f)«  under  which  hu«inriM»  must 
ifKfu'e  Coiifldrnre  in  the  N»«lon»  ctjrronry  Crnfldrnre  in  th«« 
f»irt>e**  and  »fK  dwill  nf  Uiim^  wtm  ar*  rlnlhed  With  nfTicial  nVPhnrlty 

I        . ,1  nod  luiwif     The  tn<Mt  ttn\)\e  rmult  of  ih«»  7  ynr* 

4«  tvrn  Jh#  t1e«trtic«l>iii  of  i'iiindr<nir,  by  iitrt'iMAitt 
UaImtUhi  «uh  «*i>tbl(shed  rofnu  and  pr<v>diite« 

TUllNimc  wMii  (hr  hour*  and  wni(e«  of  TiiMir  under  the  N    R    A 

Tuiketitw  wHli  He-  et^at  of  litlxif*  finKl  under  the  AAA      Tinker- 

^  ini(  with  (riiprrty  rinlita  in  the  conrUKaiion  of  private  gold  Mivings. 

^TlJkkeriiiK  with  ih«  (uunUatiutut  uf  American  Ouvernment  In  the 


attack  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Scarcely  a  month  has  passed  with- 
out action  or  rumors  of  action,  which  would  alter  the  plans  and 
the  outlook  of  labor  and  industry  And  overhanging  all  has  been 
general  awareness  of  a  national  debt  of  $40,000,000,000  as  a  mort- 
gage on  the  future  of  America. 

These  material  factors  affecting  labor  and  Industry  are  In  them- 
selves sufHclent  to  paralyze  confidence  'i'et  to  men.  whether  they 
be  workers  or  employers,  who  know  and  love  their  country  there  is 
still  another  pha.se.  emerging  from  the  exix-rlments  which  they 
view  with  patriotic  alarm. 

S«^  fearful  were  the  foundrrs  of  our  Government  of  the  concen- 
tration of  powers  in  the  Federal  Government  that  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  article  X.  they  expressly  limited  the  Federal  power  in  these 
words: 

'The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Ccn.ttltu- 
tlon  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  Stales 
respectively,  or  to  the  people  " 

With  money  taxed  or  borrowed  from  the  people  the  Federal 
GoYernment  has  sit  up  a  multitude  of  public  and  semlpubllc  cor- 
porations which  have  gone  into  the  States  to  weaken  the  authority 
and  the  financial  soundness  of  the  States 

Counties  and  municipalities  have  been  placed  In  debt  to  the 
Ft-deral  Government.  The  States  have  seen,  set  up  within  their 
own  borders.  Federal  agencies  and  corporations  to  create  under- 
takings which  directly  competed  with  private  enterprlee.  Federal 
lending  corporatlon.s  have  competed  with  their  fin.mclal  institu- 
tions. Federal  building  corporations  have  competed  with  their 
private  builders.  Federal  utility  authorities  have  competed  with 
State-regulated  titilittes  Federal  fann  corporations  have  competed 
with  and  superseded  the  public  and  private  agencies  within  each 
State 

In  many  of  these  Instances  the  Federal  corporations  and  agencies 
have  gone  far  beyond  th**  Intentions  of  the  authority  which  was 
granted  to  them  by  the  Congress.  But  steadily  and  surely  they 
have  undermined  the  sharp  line  between  State  and  Federal  author- 
ity  to   Increase   the  concentration   of   power   in   Washington. 

As  labor  and  Industry  survey  what  has  happened  to  labor  and 
Industry  In  those  lands  where  all  powers  have  been  concentrated 
In  the  central  authority,  they  fear  and  oppose  the  steps  which  thus 
far  have  been  taken  here,  to  enlarge  the  dominion  of  the  Federal 
Governnient  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  not  a  problem  for  labor  alone,  or  Industry  and  agriculture 
alone.  It  Is  a  problem  which  must  be  solved  by  an  awakened 
citizenship.  It  is  a  problem  to  be  dl-scussed  at  every  fireside,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  every  publicist,  to  be  prayerfully  considered  by  thcs3 
Americans  who  this  year  will  be  called  upon  to  draft  the  platforms 
of  both  political  parties. 

The  hour  has  come  for  Americans  to  recognize  the  dangers  that 
confront  them,  and  to  Join  in  an  united  effort  to  halt  the  drift 
toward  national  in.solvency.  industrial  collapse,  and  the  extension 
of  opportunity  for  the  Americans  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

William  L  Hvitcheson.  general  president.  United  Brotherhood 
of  Car[)enters  and  Joiners  of  America,  member,  executive 
council.  American  Federation  of  Labor;  John  Pnssehl, 
general  president.  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers: John  P  Coyne,  president.  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  Robert  B>ron.  general  president.  International 
Association  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers:  Charles  J  Mac- 
Gowan.  vice  president.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boiler  Makers.  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  Amer- 
ica: Joseph  W  O'Neill,  representative.  Distillery  Workers' 
International  Union:  James  J  Ryan,  first  vice  president. 
International  Association  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers:  Ro- 
land Adams,  member,  general  executive  board.  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America;  J  R 
Weyler.  general  representative.  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America:  Matthew  Woll.  vice 
president,  member  executive  council,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor:  and  others. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

Ol'    (M.IKORMA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 
Widnc^dav.  February  14.  1040 


ADDRttO  or  Till:  ATIOUNCY  OENKRAL 


Mr  OEYFR  of  CiUfomiA.  Mr.  Bixukpr,  undrr  Ifftve  to 
rxiciid  my  rcmarlu,  I  «ubnut  iJw?  hptich  uiveii  by  Attorney 
atnerul  Robert  H.  Jacknoti, 

Tlie  quotiitioti.s  from  Carl  Sandburg '•  Abrnham  Lincoln  1$ 
Iniciebting.    The   speech    was    nlven   before    the    American 
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Youth  Congress  now  assembled  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
is  as  follows: 

Perhaps  it  is  hard  for  you  to  irrwirlne  how  flattering  It  is  to  such 
a  well-worn  youth  a-s  I  to  be  Invited  to  share  the  pl.atfcrm  at  a 
Youth  Congress.  For  more  reason^;  than  one  it  is  appropriate  that 
you  open  your  Institute  tonight  with  a  memorial  meeting  for 
Abrah.im  Lincoln.  Ue  was  or.c  Republican  who  would  not  have 
betn  af.mld  oS  ycu.  Sptaklng  of  his  long  fight  for  human  freedom. 
Carl  Sandburg  says  of  Lincoln: 

"He  knew  that  his  best  hcpes  for  listeners  to  such  an  appeal  were 
the  young  people  The  15-  and  16-year-oid  boys  who  had  read 
Uncle  Tern's  Cabin  when  It  was  published  6  year.-  before  Lincoln's 
houM?  divided  (speech  had  grown  into  21-  and  22-ycar-old  voters. 
In  what  he  was  doing  and  saying  Lmcohi  kept  in  mind  the  young 
men;  he  knew  that  the  challcug.ng  radical  toi.e  of  what  he  was 
saying  about  the  Declaration  of  Indt-pcndcnce  wotild  Interert  not 
cnly  the  forelgu-tjorn  voters  but  also  the  young  people  of  all  cla.sses. 
tho.*e  to  whom  the  American  Revolution  still  hud  a  breath  cf 
bmoke  and  a  banner  of  bCicrcd  flame." 

And.  as  Sandburg  adds: 

'Perhaps,  afttr  all.  only  the  young  people  with  drennrs  and  wi.^hes 
In  their  eyes  would  understand  his  language.  When  his  talk  was 
endid  and  his  language  had  failed  to  measure  off  all  he  wanted  to 
8ay.  It  n^.ight  be  th  •  young  wh  >  w.tiM  best  undfislaiid  the  di  spera- 
tion  of  his  dreams,  the  unmeasured  lengths  of  the  adventure  he 
was  for." 

LlJiCOlM'S  AIMS  CXACCKEATZS 

I  do  not  know  what  your  dreams  are.  and  It  probably  will  not  be 
for  me  to  experience  tho  unmeasured  length  of  your  adventures. 
In  any  case.  I  am  quite  certain  tliat  I  believe  In  your  right  to  have 
your  dream  and  your  adventures. 

Of  course,  to  some  fjeople  this  spirit  of  social  and  political  uncon- 
veutlonallty  is  terrifying,  and  to  Si>mc  people  such  an  assembly  of 
young  people  is  a  symovil  of  dark  and  nightmari--.h  plottiug.s  against 
government.  Llueoln,  too,  exponenced  that.  A  book  written  at 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  c:unpaigus  so  exaggerated  his  real  aims  as  to 
anger  him.     Ii  said  : 

'Men  once  fairly  committed  to  Negro  slavery  agitation — once 
committed  to  the  sweeping  principle  that  'man.  being  a  moral 
agent,  accoui;tt.bic  to  G<xl  for  hU  actions,  should  not  have  those 
actions  contiolled  and  directed  by  the  will  of  anoihor'  are  In  etfi  ct 
committed  to  socialism  and  communism  and  to  the  most  ultra 
docuincs — to  no  private  properly,  no  church,  no  governmeut — to 
free  love,  free  landa,  free  wouien,  and  free  churches." 

DANGEXOtrS? 

Thus.  It  wtt?  sought  to  blast  the  dreams  and  Ideals  of  the  early 
Republican  Party  by  labeling  Us  antlslavery  sentiment  as  dangerous 
rcdlcall.'m  Seems  a  little  far-fetched  today,  doesn't  It?  But  what 
fc^ems  more  surprising  Is  that  the  political  party  which  has  been 
trying  to  wear  Liticoln's  pK>'.ltlcal  j-'arments  now  rcfu.^es  to  associate 
with  any  cf  you  youtlis  because  you  are  now  labeled  radicals  and 
Communist''. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  know  how  dangerous  you  really  are,  but  I 
do  hope  you  arc  not  so  bad  a.s  to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  you 
must  clean  up  and  purify  yours*  Ivrs  In  order  to  be  worthy  of  a 
ir.c£s;ige,  even  from  the  party  of  Warren  Harding,  Albert  Fall,  and 
Joe  Pew. 

I  may  be  wrong  about  It.  but  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  a 
parent  or  o  citizen  who  thought  a  youth  In  danger  of  great  error 
was  under  an  cquaHy  great  duty  to  give  patient  and  understanding 
counsel.  That  was  the  .spirit  and  the  practice  of  Abraham  Lliicoln. 
Convinced  tl.at  he  was  rlpht  and  that  It  was  a  duty  and  a  privilege 
to  set  others  right,  he  went  cut  and  sought  to  present  his  views  to 
those  who  differed  with  him.  He  set  before  us  the  classic  example 
rf  revealing  his  own  thoughts  In  debate — In  the  generous  confidence 
that  out  of  the  free  competition  of  Ideas  the  American  f>eople  can 
be  trusted  to  choose  the  test  one. 

My  embarrassment  In  speaking  to  you  tonight  Is  not  frcm  a 
fcnse  of  being  holler  than  thou  but  from  a  confused  scn^  of 
Inferiority.  While  I  try  to  be  unconscious  of  the  passing  years. 
I  am  still  vaguely  aware  of  the  mortality  tables.  "They  tell  men 
of  my  age  that,  en  average,  you  will  be  here  long  after  we  are  gone. 
Thnt  means  tliat  our  work,  our  capital,  our  institutions,  and  even 
our  reputations  will  be  left  in  your  hands.  Some  men.  like  Lincoln, 
have  grown  In  fame  with  posleiity — others  slirlvel.  The  best  we 
cf  today  can  do  is  at  the  mercy  of  time,  and  more  time  remains  to 
ycu  than  to  us, 

Thrn.  too,  1  am  not  so  cocksure  that  my  own  generation  hn.'  done 
»uch  a  good  Job  In  its  time  that  I  feel  qualified  to  tell  you  what 
ycu  should  do  with  your  lives  m  your  allotted  time  It  would  be  too 
UevB -fating  If  ynu  should   as  you  probably  would,  rei^ly: 

"Well.  If  you  arc  ao  wl»e.  wliy  are  you  leaving  ua  nuch  n  moM  of 
War';  nnd  rittnors  of  war-,  of  iio(  lal  rtrlfo,  economic  ulRgiintKni  and 
{political  fpnctlon,  which  hw*  ovrrwhrttnra  much  of  the  world  and 

b'drvlln  h!1   f  f  It  7  ■ 

1  fffirlv  acki  'iwledtrr  ihut  the  wrtUI  of  tod*y  livon  In  ft  glaws  hnu««' 
knd   l«   i»<jt   priMiegcd   \<i  throw  dtoiirn  at  thone  who  mti   lo  follow 

FAWT  or   «»T*T<'«  HVf) 

It  it,  I  admit,  n  litilr  difTWtilt  for  one  of  my  fenrrntlon  to  talk 
to  you  In  term*  of  ymir  own  dnum".  and  vUlon*  for  we  cannot 
»h«ro  them  fully  After  all  we  arc  a  dIfTerent  generation,  and  we 
Rre  a  triH'*  afrmd  nf  you  That  becouw,  while  you  are  toa.->fd  about 
by  the  «ame  etcnna  as  we,  you  are  riding  free,  while  we  older  onea 


are  mostly  anchored.  Some  of  us  are  anchored  to  a  little  accumu- 
lation of  property;  some,  anchored  to  a  prospect  of  accumulating. 
Borne  are  anchored  to  Jobs,  or  to  social  position,  or  political  afTilia- 
tlons,  or  to  some  of  those  things  which  are  tangible  assurances 
that  we  will  "stay  put" 

No  matter  how  free  we  try  to  be.  we  are  all  tangled  up  In  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  It  is  woven  into  us.  We  are  part  of 
the  status  quo. 

And.  too.  no  honest  man  can  expect  a  free  and  hopeful  youth  to 
nccept  a  statas  quo  in  which  involuntary  unemployment,  forerlofed 
ci)pon unities  for  Independence,  dependent  old  ape.  and  so  many 
injustices  play  so  large  and  disastrous  a  part.  We  know  we  are 
leaving  you  an  liidefen.'^lble  legacy  We  know  you  are  going  to  do 
something  to  it  and  we  don't  know  what  We  know  th,it  you 
don't  know  what.  Wc  only  know  that  the  pattern  of  the  future  Is 
In  your  minds,  not  In  ours. 

NOT   ONT.T    ONES 

Although  you  do  Inherit  a  good  deal  of  difflculty  and  confusion, 
you  here  in  Amerli  a  are  also  the  InlicriUirs  ol  things  winch  have 
cobt  blood  and  sacrifice  to  win  aud  whlih  you  will  find  still  worth 
preserving.  We  have  a  system — an  Imj-Kirfert  one,  it  Is  true — but 
one  which  alms  to  give  us  government  by  consent  of  the  g(  verned. 
And  In  order  that  such  popular  will  may  be  enlightened  and  freely 
known,  there  wu.'-  csublislied  the  right  of  free  speech,  a-id  of  the 
press,  and  of  petition,  as  well  as  other  libtrUes  from  rthtraint. 
These  limitations  are  to  protect  your  freedom  again.st  the  pt-isons 
you  elect  to  offlce. 

Of  course,  they  are  not  the  onlj' persons  from  whom  you  will  need 
to  guard  your  liberties.  Under  our  econcmic  sy.stem  grave  injustices 
and  inequalities  may  be  perpetuated  by  men  never  elected  to  offlce. 
but  who  through  cccnomic  advantage  control  JoJis.  or  credit,  or 
monopolli'e  commodities,  or  who  can  otherwLse  strike  at  vour  means 
to  live  or  your  standard  of  living.  From  these  s(mrces  come  the 
greatest  modern  threats  to  your  pursuit  of  happiness 

Ihif*  democratic  (jovernmcnt  of  curs  w;is  ^o  fa.  hn  nod  as  to  be  a 
power  for  your  protection  agr;tn5;t  such  private  Injustice  and  ex- 
ploitation and.  at  the  same  time,  not  to  become  an  oppre«;sor 
Itself.  It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  that  they  ml.'rht 
stop  wrongdoing  by  lrrer,p<.  nsible  private  power,  without  becoming 
subject  to  irresponsible  public  power. 

Time  will  not  p-rinlt  me  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this  virile 
and  strong  Government  envLsioned  by  .lohn  Marshall  was  fitealthily 
deprived  of  its  power  to  curb  private  exploitations  and  inlustJces 
of  an  economic  nature.  Ine  slave  pow  r  feared  a  government 
strong  enough  to  check  it.  and  il.s  penetrating  inttuen<e  was  long 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  restricting,  through  Judicial  dfclsion.  the 
power  of  the  National  Government.  After  Lincoln  struck  down 
that  menace  there  arose  the  great  combinations  of  finance  and 
Industry  which  found  strong  governnnnt  an  obstacle  to  their 
imperial  df-signs  for  exploitation.  By  1936  the  National  Government 
was  reduced   by  Judicial  d;'Cisicn  to  its  lowe't  etflcieucy. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  biggest  taiik  of  the  New  Deal  was 
to  restore  to  this  people's  Governnent  Its  original  powers,  lost 
through  Judicial  interpretation.  That  Is  the  task  In  which  I 
have  been  chiefly  engaged,  and  we  are  prepared  to  hand  on  to  you 
a  more  effective  pnvernrnont  than  the  one  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
has  had  to  work  with.  Consider  with  me  a  list  of  the  things  that 
he  was  told  he  could  never,  never  do.  but  which  we  now  are  told 
the  Government  always  really  had  a  risht  to  do. 

When  President  Roosevelt  took  office  the  people  were  powerless 
to  enact,  either  through  State  or  Nation,  a  minimum-wage  law  to 
protect  women.  Both  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
now  have  that  power. 

FARM    PROGRAM    UPHEUJ 

President  Roosevelt  took  over  a  Nation  without  power  to  enact  a 
law  dealing  with  child  lal>cr.     We  now  have  such  a  law. 

President  Roo.sevcit  found  a  Nation  with  Its  power  to  prot<»ct  the 
right  of  labor  collectively  to  bargain  condemned  as  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  Junta  of  52  of  the  lawyers  of  America.  The  Nation 
has  now  won  recognition  of  that  power. 

It  was  only  about  a  year  ago  that  we  won  the  final  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  confirming  the  power  of  this  Nation  to  enact 
a  valid  fann-ndjustment  program. 

It  was  only  about  3  years  ago  that  I  sat  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  decision  day  to  learn  for  thfi  first  time  that  our  argu- 
ment had  prevailed  and  that  a  system  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation could   be  letraMy  undertaken 

Less  than  3  years  ago  I  was  standing  before  the  Supreme  Court 
as  a  representative  of  this  administration  pleading  for  the  jowrr 
lo  deal  with  the  urgent  problem  of  decent  care  for  o'lr  growing 
population  of  aged  and  Infirm  We  were  opj»o»«od  by  the  confrr\n- 
llve  argument  that  the  Nation  could  not  take  any  «if|)  whatever 
to  deal  with  old-age  pensions      Now  we  have  that  power 

tJTM.ITY    IIONrKTI  Y    WON 

PrURldi-ril  n^xmrvrlf  fontul  thi*  Nation  without  powrr  »o  aid  • 
dlKirt'^iir'd  indijoiry  Ilk**  tl>»  l>ltumiii'Mii-roH|  Muluntry  'I*h»  flufT^y 
Cowl  A''  W«w>  thr'jWfi  out  It*  wholly  llletru)  In  llrt'J  Tlilii  yeur  the 
('<ii  1  (  I  ftirnln-ion  won  |t«  flrnl  mtWtifX  in  ih"  Hupremn  Court. 

J'j«;Kiaeiif  H^xjuevplt  found  the  l»oWfr  of  the  Nation  lo  MUict  • 
public  uillltlt»k  holding  compariy  act  chall<'i»f:rd  It*  p<jwer  to 
linputie  cummun  honesty  upon  greut  uitert>iMte  uiility  ».imblnhi.ot!it, 
whi'h  had  ulwayti  br-en  the  purfe  of  reactiotuiry  poUtU-S,  wa* 
doubled     Wc  have  won  the  power  to  do  that. 
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H*  found  the  ccuiury  without  power  to  enact  a  municipal  bank- 
njptcy  met  to  permli  I'-s  cities  and  villages  to  restore  financial  order 


of 


.r.d    credit    whTe    there    had    been    ovprobllKatlon    from    years 
polUlcai  looting  or   improvidence.     Wc  have  vpcn  the  power  to  do 

He  fmind  It  without  power  to  tax  the  public  offl.ehnlder's  sa'ary  aa 
It  did  other  cJtlzrna'  salarlca     We  have  won  the  power  to  do  that 

He  found  It  without  power  to  tax  the  salary  of  a  Federal  Judge,  aa 
It    (lid   other   clllzena'   aalaries.     Today    the    Nation    has    the    powtr 

In  short  Roowvelt  has  won  for  the  Nation  that  which  he  found 
It  without  adequate  power  to  do— either  to  govern  the  powerful  or 
to  protect  the  weak  .  ^     ^.  ,       . 

The  renaon  I  call  your  attention  In  such  detail  to  thla  change 
of  cooatitutlonal  interpretation  Is  that  I  think  it  may  answer  m 
your  mind  aa  It  has  in  mine,  rrave  doubts  as  to  whether  cur 
Oov:  niment  could  be  made  equal  to  solving  Its  problems 

rcur  years  a«o.  as  measure  after  measure  of  recovery  and  of 
rrfcrin  were  crushed  as  unconstitutional.  I  too  was  pretty  de- 
fpr.rider.t  about  the  future  I  did  not.  and  do  not,  feel  that  the 
New  Deal  measure^  were  the  perfect  nor  even  the  best  solution 
of  our  problems.  The  losj  of  these  particular  measures  was  not  so 
serious  as  the  los^  of  the  power  to  enact  any  measures  dealing  with 
thoM  admitted  evils. 

Beftre  you  look  ;Mstfully  at  any  other  form  of  government,  lefs 
see  what  we  can  do  with  this  American  Government  with  Us  powers 
thus  re-JtoreU  Ht-re  are  old  fron'.lers  reopened  to  statesmanship. 
H.re  ar«  new  po.-slbllltics  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  restoration 
of  lost  opportunities  and  equalities 

AMERICAN    STSTEM 

Of  court*.  It  will  not  move  as  fast  ar.  some  would  like,  but  cur 
Government  can  move  aa  fast  as  our  underlying  society  and  econ- 
omy will  assimilate  changes,  and  efforts  to  move  faster  always  I 
pri>duce  ruuniermovements  that  undo  much  of  what  has  been 
accrmpllshcd  If  the  pot-ple  r.re  rt^ally  d,  tcrmlned.  they  can  now 
utilize  '.ur  Federal  Government  to  knock  out  old  privileges  and  | 
unfair  advantages,  to  op«'n  the  closed  doors  to  individual  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  turn  out  unprecedented  national  wealth  to  a  source 
of  individual  security 

I  know  full  uell  that  many  people  who  talk  of  p'-eservlng  this 
AmLTlcan  system  reaUy  mean  only  that  they  want  to  preserve 
the  statu?  quo  and  their  advantageous  position  In  It.  But  I  would 
urge  you  to  preserve  our  American  system  for  an  exactly  opposite 
reason.  Our  system  Is  really  a  great  system  for  the  changing  of 
the  status  <iuo  by  peaceful  and  orderly  means.  Except  In  nations 
that  have  the  device  of  popular  eL-ctlor.s,  there  Is  no  way  to  re- 
pudiate and  change  a  goveriunental  policy  except  by  force.  Elec- 
tions are  the  civilized  substitute  for  force  to  keep  a  government 
abreast  of  public  opinion. 

I  know  that  In  many  places  abroad  and  In  a  few  at  home  it  Is  the 
cu;  torn  to  scofi  at  free  government,  to  call  dem.ocracy  the  ■'cult  of 
lncomp*»tence."  to  complain  of  it  as  slow  and  compromising  and 
outmoded  But  If  we  were  to  gr?nl  all  of  those  charges— v.hlch  we 
netd  not — It  is  still  democracy  a'.one  which  pre.'^erve^  that  priceless 
thing  for  which  yotith  In  all  ages  has  searched — the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  Individual 

ALMOST    ALONE    IN    lUrLUTtiCX 

With  all  our  groplngs  and  uncertainties  we  have  In  America  held 
to  that  Ideal.  If  cur  practice  docs  not  measure  up  to  the  ideal 
then,  that  discredits  not  the  Ideal  but  only  the  weakness  of  our 
efforts  -^ifotrllve  in  a  country  where  the  Individual  may  listen  to 
his  radio  even  if  what  he  hears  does  him  no  good.  The  Individual 
here  may  have  grievances  asj.itr^.-t  h'.s  system,  but  he  c!o?s  not  d  s- 
apprur  linarcountably  If  he  unites  with  others  In  denotmclng  them. 
The  individual  may  read  anything  he  can  get  hold  of.  write  as  he 
please"*,  and  speak  his  mind,  even  If  what  he  says  is  distasteful  to 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  this  is  one  of  the  few 
where  plain  ordinary  cltlzen.s  are  preparing  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
sefle  our  national  policy  by  a  choice  of  leaders  for  the  next  4 
years  You  are  almost  alcne  of  the  peoples  In  which  the  Individual 
In  humble  station  may  register  his  liKlueuCv.'  on  questions  that 
settle  the  fate  of  the  Nation. 

You  may  truthfully  say  that  we  have  not  the  complete  democ- 
racy and  the  p»  rf eel  justice  that  we  dream  of.  but  you  cannot  deny 
that  we  are  among  the  few  who  have  in  our  own  hands  the  possl- 
•^  bllitles  of  appr<  aching  those  hopes  Is  it  any  wonder  that  among 
us  are  pecple  passionately  attached  to  this  system.  In  spite  of  its 
Jhortcom;ng'»,  and  intenselv  resentful  of  any  movement  which 
they  think  would  overturn  it? 

You  will  9<x)n  take  over  from  your  elders  unsolved  problems  as 
vexing  as  have  fallen  to  any  gener;-.tlcn.  But  there  is  also  handed 
to  you  a  government  more  responsive,  more  effective,  and  more 
useful  than  we  have  had  Your  groat  opportunity  Is  to  make  it 
work.  Let  that  be  your  crusade.  Drive  out  of  power  the  incompe- 
tent. tJie  corrupt  and  the  IndifTerent  Walk  Into  this  democratic 
process  and  master  It.  Make  It  serve  your  dreams  and  realize 
your  vi8loi«-  I.  for  one.  welcome  your  active,  unbossed.  and  nn- 
purrhasable  enthusiasms  In  public  affairs 

If  your  enthuslarms  and  visions  at  t.mes  conflict  with  the  lessons 
of  experience  and  our  cautions,  that  Is  only  what  happens  under 
every  roof  that  Is  blessed  by  housing  two  generations.  For  my 
part.  I  ar&  Klad  It  Is  so. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PENDING  LEGI.SI.ATTON  PREPARED  DY  TlIE  IZAAK 
WALTON   LEL\GUE  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  analysts  of 
pending  legislation  on  pollution  prepared  by  National  Head- 
quarters. Izaak  Walton  League  of  America: 

Question,  Who  started  the  present  Federal  legislative  movement? 
Answer.  The  l7aak  Walton  League  of  Am.erica  with  the  Dern- 
Lonergan  conference  in  Washlnpttcn.  D.  C  .  December  1934.  followed 
by  Senate  Document  No.  16.  of  January  30,  1935,  "Stream  pollution 
and  stream  puriflcation."  and  Introduction  of  the  first  Lonergan 
bill.  S.  3958.  In  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session.  January 
16,  1936. 

Question.  Does  the  present  Mundt  bill  have  any  connection  with 
the  former  Lonergan  bill? 

Answer.  The  Mundt  bill  Is  a  continuation  of  the  original  move- 
ment started   by   the   first   Lonergan   bill.     It   has   been   amended. 
revised,  and  rewritten  from  experience  gained  in  many  hearings  to 
provide  close  cooperation  with  all  ex-stlng  agencies  and  to  elimi- 
nate  all    valid   objections   of   those   who   were    interested   In   pure 
streams,  but  who  felt  that  the  original  Loner^ran  bill  was  drastic. 
Question.  Who  would  administer  the  Mundt  bill? 
Answer.  The  Chief  of  Enelneers  of  the  United  Slates  Army. 
Question.  Is  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  equipped   to   administer 
such  a  bill  effectively? 

Answer.  Yes;  the  Army  Engineer  Ccrps  now  has  district  ofllccs 
and  stations  located  at  stratetrlc  points  alons  the  navipable  waters 
of  tl^e  United  States.  For  rnany  years  It  has  collected  data  (.n 
pollution  of  thc^e  waters.  It  Is  now  in  charge  of  navigation  and 
flood  control  on  these  same  waters.  By  reascn  of  Its  prr^ent  facili- 
ties it  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  administer  a  pollution-control 
bill. 

Question.  Would  not  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  be 
a  more  logical  and  appropriate  agency  to  administer  the  Mundt  bill? 
Answer.  No;  because  this  bureau  Is  traditionally  an  investigat- 
ing aeency  without  any  police  powers;  because  It  ha?  consistently 
objected  to  police  powers  and  refused  to  accept  any;  and  because 
Its  re-ponsibility  and  Interest  In  the  pollution  problem  Is  confined 
to  humnn  health  alone. 

Question.  Whv  do  most  State  health  departments  support  the 
Barkley  b:ll  iS  635)  and  often  oppose  the  Mundt  bill  (11.  R.  7971)? 
Answer.  Because  the  BarkJey  bill  is  a  typical  bureau  aggrandize- 
ment bill:  because  It  holds  out  to  them  a  $709,000  annual  bait; 
becaure  the  United  States  Public  Health  has  ur^ed  their  support 
and  they  fear  being  placed  on  the  blacklist  if  they  fail  to  give  their 
support. 

Question.  Is  not  pollution  a  public-health  matter? 
Answer  Yes;  it  Is  a  public-health  matter,  but  It  Is  very  much 
mere.  Public  health,  while  admittedly  the  most  important  con- 
sideration. Is  by  no  means  the  only  consideration.  There  are  many 
cases  of  Industrial  pollution  which  are  not  considered  objectionable 
by  health  authorities,  even  though  such  pollution  may  render  the 
streams  absolutely  dead  biologically.  The  narrow  viewpoint  of 
public  health  concerns  Itself  only  with  human  health  as  it  Is 
affected  by  the  ultimate  product  which  comes  through  the  water 
faucet.  When  this  water  is  given  srifficiently  elaborate  treatment 
to  render  It  bacterlologically  safe  for  hiunan  consumption,  the 
responsibility  to  public  health  Is  considered  to  have  been  met  and 
the  concern  of  health  authorities  does  not  extend  to  the  condition 
of  the  source  of  this  supply — the  public  streams. 

Question.  Does  the  Mundt  bill  extend  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gcvemment  to  everj-  little  tributary  in  the  cotintry? 

Answer.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Mundt  bill  Is  limited  to  navigable 
waters. 

Question.  Is  the  Mundt  bill  constitutional? 

Answer.  Its  constitutionality  has  been  passed  on  favorably  by 
many  crmpetfnt  attorneys. 

Question.  Dees  the  Mundt  bill  supersede  and  supplant  existing 
State  agencies  with  a  completely  Federal  control? 

Answer.  No;  it  provides  lor  fullest  cooperation  with  existing 
State  agencies  and  specifically  states  that  "action  by  the  Federal 
authority  will  l>e  taken  only  after  such  existing  authorities  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  act.  and  6  months  after  receipt  of 
WTltten  notice  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  have  failed  to  do  so." 
In  other  words,  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  In  no  way  Interfere 
with  those  existing  agencies  that  are  trying  to  do  a  good  Job  in 
correction   of   pollution,    but.   on    the   contrary,   would    give    thcra 
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valuable  moral  support.  It  would,  however,  prevent  a  stalemate 
of  the  program  in  ti^cse  cases  where  existing  agencies  are  stalling 
en  the  job. 

Question.  Would  the  Mundt  bill  require  pollution  to  be  elimi- 
nated Immediately  upon  pass.age  of  the  bill? 

Answer.  No;  it  outlaws  the  fpread  of  future  pollution  Immedi- 
ately, but  gives  a  2-year  period  of  grace  for  existing  pollution  before 
anything  need  be  done,  and  states  that  "A  reasonable  time  shall  be 
allowed  for  completion  of  treatment  worka"  which  are  started 
within  this  period  It  further  provides  that  when  necessity  can 
be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  after  a 
public  hearing,  that  a  5-year  extension  of  time  may  be  granted; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  following  the  same  procedure, 
"such  further  extension  of  time  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary." 

Question.  Does  passage  of  the  bill  summarily  require  complete 
elimination  of  all  pollution? 

Answer.  No;  the  bill  defines  pollution  and  authorl7X»s  the  Chl-^f 
of  Engineers  to  set  up  standards  of  purity  In  each  watershed  with 
mlnlmuni    requirements   for    treatment   of   poUutmg    wastes. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  provide  for  criminal  action  with  fines 
and  Imprisonment? 

Answer  No:  the  bill  provides  no  fines  or  Imprisonment  or  crim- 
inal action.  It  authorizes  an  action  in  equity  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  by  any  United  States  attorney  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or  the  district  board  of  a  sanitary 
water  district,  to  prevent  or  abate  pollution  as  defined  by  the  bill. 

Question  Would  the  Mundt  bill  be  unfair  to  or  disrupt  American 
industry? 

Answer.  No;  it  gives  every  consideration  to  both  industrial  and 
municipal  polluters  as  above  outlined,  and  In  fact,  by  providing 
uniform  Natlon-v.ide  regulations,  would  put  all  industries  on  a 
level  competitive  Ixtsls  and  eliminate  such  Inequalities  as  now 
exist  by  reason  of  one  State  having  or  enforcing  adequate  pollu- 
tion-control laws  while  another  State  either  had  none  or  did  not 
enforce  them 

Question.  Does  the  Mundt  bill  provide  any  assistance  to  pol- 
luters for  installation  oi  treatment  plants? 

Answer.  Yes:  it  provides  loans  and  grants  to  municipalities  and 
loans  to  Industries 

Question.  Does  the  Mundt  bill  supersede  or  abro^te  the  powers 
of  Interstate  compacts  or  ones  that  may  be  formed  in  the  future? 

Answer,  No;  it  authorizes  the  formation  of  Interstate  compacts 
and  says  that  where  they  exist,  or  may  t>e  set  up  in  the  future,  with 
authority  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act.  that  the  Interstate 
compact  shall  be  the  di.itrict  board 

Question.  Would  the  Mundt  bill  be  administered  by  arbitrary 
ruling  from  a  central  office  in  Washington? 

Answer.  No;  the  bill  provides  for  district  boards  In  each  sanitary 
water  district,  which  shall  be  truly  representative  of  all  Interests 
with  all  members  bona   tide  residents  of  the  watershed  district. 

Question    Why   Is   Federal   control   of   poUutlon   necessary? 

Answer  Water  flows  by  gravity  from  one  State  to  another  and 
the  effect  of  pollution  cannot  be  confined  to  the  political  division 
or  subdivision  of  its  origin.  Voluntary  action,  attempted  control 
through  State  laws  or  Interstate  compacts,  and  similar  methods 
have  been  tried  for  50  years.  For  6  years  Federal  funds  were  avail- 
able to  municipalities  for  correction  of  municipal  sewage.  The 
polluted  condition  of  the  Nations  waters  stands  as  mute  testi- 
mony that  existing  agencies  and  methods  are  unable  to  cope  with 
It.  and  the  very  worst  pollution  is  Interstate  in  character.  In 
view  of  these  lon^-time  efforts  by  existing  agencies  it  is  evident 
that  the  remalnins?  polluters  arc  immune  to  persua^-lon  or  control 
by  existing  agencies  and  that  they  have  no  intention  of  doing 
anvthlng  about  correctinR  their  pollution  unless  they  are  obliged 
to  do  so.  The  Mundt  bill  affords  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
voluntarily  which  thev  have  had  for  many  yearb;  affords  existing 
agencies  the  opportunity  to  enforce  correction  of  pollution  If  they 
can  and  will;  affords  them  financial  aid,  and  finally  as  a  last  resort, 
provides  the  authority  for  forcing  the  hard-boiled  recalcitrants 
Into  line 

Question.  What  Is  the  present  .xfatus  of  the  Mundt   btlP 

Answer.  It  was  Introduced  In  the  last  Congress  and  held  In  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee.  In  order  to  accord  the  spme 
courtesies  In  time  extensions  to  municipalities  for  the  Installation 
of  treatment  plants  accorded  to  industry,  it  was  reintroduced  by 
Mr  Mundt  in  this  revised  form  at  the  regular  session  of  Congrees  In 
January.  It  will  bear  the  same  name,  "Mundt  bill,"  but  will  be 
given  a  new  number.  It  now  bears  the  number  H  R  7971.  and 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  so-called  Barkley  bill  which  Is  S. 
685.  wliich  has  the  support  of  polluters  but  Is  definitely  opposed 
by   national  conservation   organizations. 

Question.  Is  there  any  otl.er  bill  before  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress which  affords  anv  control  over  any  pollution  to  any  agency? 

Answer.  No:  five  other  bills  were  Introduced  In  the  first  session 
cf  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  under  the  titles  of  "antipollution 
bills"  or  "pollution-control  bills,"  but  not  a  single  one  of  them  af- 
forded anv  control  over  any  pollution  to  any  agency.  They  were 
all  essentially  alike  and  proposed  to  spend  a  million  dollars  a  year 
for  further  Investigation  and  research  without  doing  a  single  thing 
about  correcting  pollution. 

Question.  What  can  you.  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  do  to  help 
pass  H.  R.  7971  and  to  exert  your  Influence  on  the  side  of  real 
antipollution  leeislatlon"'  How  can  you  cooperate  with  the  friends 
of  clean  streams  and  pure  waters  in  promoting  a  program  which 
will  protect  the  health  and  recreational  opportunities  of  yotu: 
friends  and  neighbors? 

Answer.  You  can  first  of  all  vote  to  recommit  S.  685  (the  ao- 
called  Barkley  bill)    and  thus  send  it  back  to  committee  where 


open  hearings  can  be  held  on  it  together  with  H  R  7971  In  order 
that  an  effective  antipollution  bill  may  be  reported  out.  Failing 
In  that,  you  can  vote  against  S  685,  because  only  by  Its  defeat 
win  the  way  be  open  for  legislation  to  correct  Americas  pollution 
problem.  To  vote  for  the  Mundt  bill  It  is  first  necessary  to  vote 
against  the  Barkley  bill. 
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STATEMENT  BY  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SPANISH  REFUGEE  RELIEF 

CAMPAIGN 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request 
of  eminent  intellectuals  identified  with  the  Spanish  refugee 
relief  campaign,  I  am  incorporating  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  by  the  oflQcers  of  that  organization  in 
reply  to  observations  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Dies  commit- 
tee reflecting  upon  that  enterprise  as  a  "front  organization  of 
the  Communist  Party." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resent,  as  do  many  other  liberals,  promiscuous 
commentaries  made  by  witnesses  before  the  Dies  committee 
upon  progressive  men  and  organizations.  Opinion  evidence 
is  inadmissible  in  any  court  of  record  in  America  unless  the 
witness  has  been  properly  qualified  and  has  demonstrated 
beyond  peradventure  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  thing  or 
person  about  whom  he  purports  to  have  a  carefully  arrived-at 
opinion.  It  is  an  outrageous  miscarriage  of  justice  that  many 
splendid  citizens  of  national  reputation  have  been  impugned 
and  maligned  before  this  committee,  without  the  oportunity 
being  accorded  them  to  be  present  so  that  they  may  confront 
their  accusers  and  confute  the  charges,  if  necessary. 

Let  the  statement  speak  for  itself. 

STATFMENT  BT  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SPANISH  RETUGEE  RELIEF  CAMPAIGN 

(Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell.  chairman;  PhlUp  Merivale.  vice 
chairman:  Mrs  Caspar  Whitney,  vice  chairman;  Dr.  Guy  Emery 
Shljler.  treasurer] 

In  its  recent  report  to  Congress  the  special  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  describes  the  Spanish  reiuRee  relief  cam- 
paign as  a  "front  organization  of  the  Communist  Party." 

The  national  officers  and  the  members  of  the  executive  board  of 
this  organization  are  under  obligation  to  the  men  and  women  in 
every  part  of  the  country  who  support  the  orfjanization  to  answer 
this  accusation.  And  they  do  so,  not  by  offering  general  state- 
ments in  rebuttal,  but  by  a  simple  recitation  of  tlie  concrete  and 
verifiable  facts  concerning  the  organization. 

First.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  SpanLsh  refugee  relief  campaign 
is  to  aid  in  relieving  the  suffering  and  In  solving  the  problem  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Spanish  refu;.;ees  now  living  in  France 
and  north  Alrica.  It  does  not  concern  itself,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  any  aspect  of  domestic  or  international  politics  Its  char- 
acter and  purposes  are  parallel  with  those  of  many  other  refugee 
relief  organizations.  Any  attempt  by  anyone  to  commit  the 
organisation,  in  word  or  act,  to  the  support  of  any  government  or 
political  philosophy  would  be  instantly  repudiated  as  an  Improper 
use  of  a  humanitarian  enterprise.  We  asbume  that  such  a  state- 
ment will  not,  to  any  American,  seem  Incompatible  with  giving  aid 
to  people  who  are  homeless  because  they  defended  their  republic 
against  apgresslon. 

Second.  The  Spanish  refugee  relief  campaign  grew  out  of  the 
Medical  Bureau  and  North  American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish 
Democracy.  The  latter  organization  was  established  during  the 
war  in  Spain  for  the  purpo.se  of  interpreting  to  the  American  people 
the  meaning  cf  the  war  and  of  giving  aid  to  the  loyalists  In  the 
form  of  fcxxi,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies.  Paralleling  the 
popular  front  character  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the  American 
organization  was  composed  of  representatives  of  various  political 
bodies,  fraternal  and  progressive  organizations. 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War  the  structure  of  the  organiyation 
underwent  radical  changes.  Its  representative  character  ceased. 
Its  direction  was  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  board  of  2.5  people,  most 
of  whom  had  no  connection  with  the  medical  bureau  and  North 
American  Committee  and  who  act  in  a  personal  capacity  only.  The 
name  of  the  original  organization  was  retained  for  a  time  but  on 
October  1,  1939,  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North  American  Commit- 
tee ceased  to  exist  both  in  name  and  in  fact. 

The  citation  In  the  Dies  committee  repwrt  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Comniittee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy  Is  eloquent  evidence  of 
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the  complctelv  casual  character  of  the   Invcnizatlon   and   Ita  con- 
aequrnt   unreliability.     Therf   has   b<?«»n   no  North   American   Com-    . 
lxutt«-«>  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy  since  January   1.    1938.   and   the 
organlation  known   as  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North  American 
Ccmmlltp*  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy  had  not  been  In  existence    : 
for  3  montha  when  the  report  was  submitted.  | 

Third.  The  relief  fund.s  of  the  organization  are  adm!nl?:cred  by    ; 
"\rrptc.MrntatJves  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  whose    i 
rrtt^^d    of   efficient,    nonpolltlcal    adnuntstrai:on   of   relief    is   well- 
known  to  all  Americans. 

Ptourth  None  of  the  responsible  and  active  heads  of  the  crRanl-  i 
«at:on— the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
executive  secretary  are  In  their  official  positions  or  in  their  per- 
a<jnal  opinions  either  Communists  or  so-called  fellow  travelers. 
This  la  a  fact  which  ha.s  never  been  and  cannot  be  succe.sslully 
chall.-n(?ed.  The  honorary  chairman  Is  Mr  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secre- 
tmry  of  the  Interior 

Plflh  The  Spanish  refugee  relief  campaign  has  no  organiza- 
tional affiliates  political  or  otherwise  It  a>k.s  and  receives  contri- 
butions from  the  public  without  regard  to  political  beliefs  and 
depends  on  no  political  party  or  other  ori;an!zatlon  for  any  part  of 
Its  income  Its  work  Is  directed  by  an  executive  board  of  24  men 
and  women  who.  iw*  members  of  the  board  represent  nothlns  save 
their  own  and  the  publics  Interest  In  the  Spanish  refugees.  These 
men  and  women  are  well-known,  and  their  inteKrily  is  unimpeach- 
able They  a.ssume  full  and  sol-  responsibility  for  the  policies 
and  work  of  the  organization  The  following  constitute  the  board: 
Jay  Allen  Um  Heanor  Copcnhaver  Anderson;  Roger  N  Bald- 
win Edward  K  Barskv  M  D.  Prof  Lyman  R  Br.idley;  Tom  Davin; 
Clark  M  Bchelbergrr  Miguel  Garrlisa:  Dr  Samuel  Guy  Inman: 
Paul  Kellogit,  D  Williiim  UMder;  Louis  Miller.  M  D;  Michael  Nis- 
seUon.  W  W  Norton.  MUa  Joseph  ne  Schain:  Prof.  T.  C.  Schnelrla; 
Mrs  Vincent  Shecan.  Dr  Guy  Emery  Shipler.  Maxwell  S  Stewart: 
Leland  Stowe.  Miss  Katharine  Terrlll;  JesM.-  A.  Tolmach.  M.  D; 
Mrs    Caspar  Whitney;   and  Roy  Wilklns. 

Sixth  The  file*  In  the  cr^anlzatu  n  s  national  office  constitute  a 
Ct  mplele  record  of  all  financial  tran-.actions.  publications,  appeals. 
aixd  •Ut«ment«.  and  these  ftlrs.  which  are  open  to  inspection  by  any 
reeponslble  person,  contain  not  a  single  fact  or  syllable  which  pro- 
vides any  ground  for  the  ci^nclusion  reached  by  the  Dies  committee. 
An  oOclal  report  on  the  Income  and  expenditures  of  the  organl- 
««tlon  for  the  period  of  Its  existence  will  shortly  be  made  public. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  records  of  the  organization  were  not 
examtne<l  by  the  Dies  committee;  that  no  representative  of  the 
organization  was  permitted  to  testify  before  the  committee  con- 
cerning the  organization's  character  and  work;  that  no  one  at  any 
time  officially  associated  with  the  organization  gave  any  adverse 
testimony  concerning  It;  that  not  a  ."^ing'.e  concrete  fact  was  ever 
adduced  before  the  committee  en  wh:ch  any  estimate  whatever  ol 
Itoe  organization  ccuM  be   based 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  believe  the  public  will  agree  with  us 
that  the  Hiii-se  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  has  been 
guilty  of  a  most  flagrant  disregard  of  all  rules  of  evidence  and  of 
the  most  elementary  considerations  of  Justice.  But.  more  than 
that  the  committee  has  attempted,  for  no  cau.<e  save  lUs  own  un- 
substantiated prejudice  to  undermine  the  publics  confidence  in 
an  organizatU)n  to  which  150.000  suffering  and  homeless  people 
look  for  help 

We  appeal  from  such  an  unworthy  act  to  a  fair-minded  American 
public,  not  t)ecHUse  i^f  concern  for  ourselves  or  the  organization 
we  represent  but  because  of  lUir  profound  concern  for  men.  women, 
and  ctuldren  who  need  American  sympathy  and  aid 

F«ANC1S    J     McCONVELL. 

Chairman. 
Flokence   C    Whitney. 

Vice  Chairman. 
Philip  Merivale. 

V'u'e  Chairman. 
Guy  Emery  Shipi.er. 

Treasurer. 


Migratory  Waterfowl  Refuse,  Muleshoe.  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ftbruary  14.  1940 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nineteenth  Congressional 
District  of  Texas,  which  I  represent,  has  a  small  part  in  the 
national  program  for  the  conservation  of  wildlife.  I  refer 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Muleshoe  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Refuge.  This  national  wildlife  refuge  of  5.809  acres  is  located 
in  Bailey  County.  Tex.,  about  16  miles  south  of  Muleshoe. 
The  refuge  was  established  jy  an  Executive  order  of  October 
24.  1935.  to  prottHTt  ducks,  geese,  coots,  sandhill  cranes, 
plovers,  and  other  wildlife. 

It  is  reported  that  prior  to  acquisition  few.  if  any,  of  the 
lakes  held  water  throughout  the  entire  year.    By  using  a 


very  sati.-^factory  W.  P.  A.  program  the  normal  lake  areas  were 
reduced  to  about  one-third  their  previous  size  with  a  result 
that   this  winter  water  was  maintained  on  a  yeai-arcund 

basis. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Ira  Gabrielson.  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  in  the  Interior  Department,  who 
has  supervision  over  the  wildlife  conservation  program.  I  re- 
ceived a  photc^rraph  of  the  ducks  on  the  Muleshoe  Migratory 
Refuge  taken  on  December  6.  1939.  The  scene  is  on  White 
Lake,  wh:ch  1  y:ar  ago  was  entirely  dry.  It  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  James  K.  Walton,  refuge  manager,  and  Mr.  G.-orge 
Barclay,  regional  refuge  supervisor,  that  at  least  200.003 
ducks  were  present  on  December  6.  with  75  percent  being 
mallards.  15  percent  being  pintails,  and  the  lemaining  10 
percent  baldpate  or  widgeon  and  scaup. 

Because  of  the  normal  concentration  of  migratory  water- 
fowl into  this  part  of  Texas,  and  with  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  Mule.'^hoe  refuge,  it  is  thought  that  this  refuge 
is  dt'stincd  to  become  one  of  the  important  units  in  the 
national  system  of  wildlife  refuges. 

I  was  interested  in  a  radio  program  sponsored  by  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute  over  the  mutual  network  on  Feb- 
ruary 11.  As  a  part  of  this  program  Mr.  Philip  A.  DuMont.  of 
the  Division  of  Wildlife  Refuges  in  the  Bureau  of  Bio'.cgical 
Survey,  made  some  very  interesting  remark-s  regarding  wild- 
life refuges.  Havinj;  receivod  unanimous  consent  to  do  so, 
I  quote  the  following  from  his  remarks: 

These  266  national  wildlife  refuges  are  located  in  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Union;  Alaska  has  13— one  Is  the  extensive  Aleutian 
Islands  chain  of  nearly  3.000, 0<-iO  acres.  In  all.  three  and  a  half 
million  acres  are  primarily  suu<  d  for  waterfowl.  They  Include 
nesting  grounds  in  the  North,  such  as  are  found  in  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Dakotas  They  include  resting  areas  along  the  4 
principal  migration  routes— 1  route  down  the  Atlantic  coa.st.  1 
down  the  Pacific,  and  2  through  the  Mississippi  River  Valley.  They 
also  include  extensive  wintering  grounds  in  the  South.  To  be 
selected  as  a  refuge,  an  area  must  have  water  sutBclent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  needed  food  and  protective  cover  Certain  of  the  178 
waterfowl  refuges  were  chosen  because  they  offered  natural  protec- 
tion to  rare  birds  For  Instance,  when  the  40,000-acre  Red  Rocks 
Refuge  was  established  In  Montana  5  years  ago,  only  46  of  the  once 
plenitful  trumpeter  swan  were  known  to  exist.  All  were  in  that 
immediate  vicinity.  Today  there  are  200  birds  on  or  near  the  refuge. 
The  very  rare  whooping  crane  Is  now  protected  on  the  50.000-acre 
Aransas' Refuge,  near  Corpus  Chnstl.  Tex  The  sage  grouse  of  the 
western  ranges,  the  Florida  sandhill  crane,  and  the  roseate  spoon- 
bill, reddish  egret,  and  great  white  heron,  all  of  the  Gulf  coast,  now 
have  refuges  on  which  they  are  unmolested  The  ii.ie  made  of 
these  areas  by  waterfowl  is  astounding  Out  on  the  Bear  River 
Refuge,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  over  2  000  000  ducks  stop  on  their  way 
south  from  Canada  en  route  to  California.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

The  Sacramento  Refuge  In  north-central  California  and  the  Tule 
Lake  Refuge  near  the  Oregon-California  line  provide  food  and  pro- 
tec'ion  for  thou-ands  of  ducks  and  geese  each  fall  and  spring  Over 
a  million  pintails  have  been  present  on  the  Sacramento  Refuge  at 
one  time 

Probably  the  most  intensely  used  refuge  In  proportion  to  l»s  size 
is  the  5.o6o-acre  Chatauqua  Refuge  on  the  Illinois  River.  Last  fall 
over  oOO.itOO  duck.s  and  :^.500  geese  fed  there  at  one  time 

The  White  River  Refuge,  in  the  center  of  the  huge  mallard 
wintering  grounds  In  Arkansas,  protects  an  adequate  seed  stock  of 
birds  to  s«^nd  back  north 

The  Sand  Lake  Refuge  in  northeastern  South  Dakota  offers 
another  example  of  the  immediate  use  made  of  these  new  areas.  In 
1937  the  first  year  the  refuge  was  established,  the  Franklin  s  gull, 
not  previously  known  to  have  nested  there,  establl.'ihed  a  nesting 
colony  with  nearly  6.000  nests.  Next  year  the  number  of  ntst* 
Increased  to  6.100.  and  last  summer  there  were  over  20.000  nests. 


America  at  the  Crossroads — Beating  the  Depres- 
sion— Our  Way  Out 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HOMER  D.  AXGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  14.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    HOMER  D    ANGELL.  OF  OREGON 


Mr.    ANGELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    en    Drcemly^r    2.    1939.    at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  I  delivered  an  address  at  the  Northwest  Con- 
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ferenco  of  Republicans,  from  Montana.  Wyoming.  Idaho. 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  which  I  ask  leave  to  include  in  the 
extension  of  my  rem  irks,  as  fellows: 

Americ-\  at  the  Crossroads 
It  Is  a  happv  omen  fcr  the  future  that  representatives  of  our 
party  from  the  several  States  in  this  great  northwestern  country 
are  meetlns  here.  In  this  beautiful  city  of  Spokai.c.  to  consider 
mutual  problems,  outline  a  program  of  cooperation,  and  turn  our 
eyes  toward  the  future,  that  we  may  give  the  full  measure  of  otir 
devotion  to  cur  country  in  this  critical  hour.  Many  believe  that 
America  is  at  the  crossroad.^.  If  our  course  which  lies  ahead  U 
properly  charted  at  this  time,  our  Nation  may  again  come  out  onto 
the  broad  plains  of  prosperity,  and  may  again  find  our  citi/^ns 
happy,  employed  In  free  enterprise,  proving  to  the  world  that 
democracy  will  and  dees  work. 

PARTY    GOVERNMENT 

Under  our  system  of  representative  government  political  parties 
are  a  necessary  function.  By  assembling,  coordinating,  and  sys- 
tematizing thosoclal.  economic,  and  political  Is.sues  confronting  our 
country,  a  political  party  may  envmclate  a  program  which  will  place 
before  the  country  a  plan  of  action  for  governmental  activity  Such 
a  program,  if  it  offers  a  solution  to  the  perplexing  problems  con-  , 
fronting  us  as  a  nation,  will  attract  to  Its  banner  the  ilpht-thlnking 
Citizens  of  America.  No  political  party  can  hope  for  success  nor  \ 
deserve  success  unless  It  is  motivated  by  an  impelUnft  desire  to 
accomplish  thos-e  things  which  will  bring  prosperity  and  h.ippiness 
to  our  people.  Down  through  the  years  the  Republican  Party  has 
eeen  our  Nation  in  the  throes  of  depression,  rocked  to  Its  founda- 
tion by  perplexing  prcblerr.s.  threatening  to  rend  It  asunder,  and 
yet  it  iias.  through  its  leaders  and  supporters,  laid  down  cour;-es  of 
action  for  our  country  which  have  led  it  safely  through  the  difficul- 
ties besetting  it  and  brought  about  security  and  contentment.  It 
can  do  so  again.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  meeting  Is  to  bring 
together  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  political  thought  of  our  party 
In  this  western  tcrltorv  that  they  may  reappraise  the  unwholesome 
conditions  In  which  we  find  otirselves  as  a  nation  and  study  these 
problems  anew,  to  the  end  that  a  solution  may  be  found. 

I  believe  It  is  worth  while  also  that  we  should,  while  assembled 
here,  particularly  give  attention  to  the  fundamental,  political,  social. 
and  economic  issues  which  are  of  special  intpr«vt  to  us  in  the  North- 
west, so  that  our  representatives  in  the  R-publican  convention,  as 
well  as  our  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
may  have  the  considered  views  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest  on 
these  Issues  so  vital  to  our  own  welfare. 

PCTtNTIALITlES  OF  COLUMBIA  MVFR  BASIN 

In  considering  our  particular  problems.  It  may  be  worth  cur 
while  to  r.^fer  briefly  to  .some  of  the  underlying  resource,s  and 
activities  of  this  region  which  give  rise  to  legislative  consideration, 
and  which,  in  turn,  may  be  of  importance  in  formulatin;?  a  pro- 
gram upon  which  our  party  shall  stand  in  the  coming  elections. 
From  the  early  davs  when  our  pioneer  forebears  first  forced 
ahead  acro.ss  this  great  continent,  fording  streams,  wending  their 
way  by  ox  team  across  great  expanses  of  deserts  and  prairies,  over 
mountain  ranges,  ttnallv  reaching  this  great  borderland  of  the 
Paclflc,  to  fell  the  forests,  hew  homes  out  of  the  wilderness,  and 
build  these  great  Faclflr  Northwest  States,  this  land  indeed  was 
the  land  of  premise  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no  more 
frontiers  to  conquer,  but  we  have  only  begun  to  explore  the  dos- 
Eibih'ies  of  the  great  Columbia  River  watershed,  embracing  within 
Its  territory   the  several   Stites  you  represent    hrre  tonight. 

These  sturdy  pioneers  for  vears  dreamed  of  the  development 
to  full  u.se  of  "the  gr.at  Columbia  River  artery  of  commerce,  and 
Its  tributaries,  and  of  harnessing  the  vast  potential  energy  which 
through  the  centuries  has  been  locked  up  and  wasted  in  this  Im- 
mense volume  of  water  t'oing  unhampered  on  its  way  through  the 
Columbia  River  gorge  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  We  are  Just  now  be- 
ginning to  make  headway  In  this  Immense  development  The 
channel  improvements  made,  and  In  the  making,  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries,  the  removal  of  the  barriers  cra^^sing  Its 
course,  have  at  last  opened  this  great  waterway  to  commercial 
water-borne  commerce,  originating  In  the  broad  hinterland  em- 
braced in  this  vast  watershed. 

This  v.ork  has  only  begun:  much  remaln<:  to  be  done  The  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  representatives  of  this  entire  area  is  neces- 
sary in  ord  T  to  bring  to  final  fmltion  the  plans  for  the  full 
development  and  utilization  of  this  great  gift  from  nature  Today. 
as  we  pass  up  and  down  the  Columbia  River  gorge  we  observe  the 
ev«"--increaslng  UFe  of  this  m*ghty  river  by  barges  and  other  water- 
craft  plving  upon  lU  basom.  moving  quantities  of  grain,  lumber, 
petroleum  products,  minerals,  and  other  merchandise  going  to 
and  from  this  vast  trade  territory. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  other  Members  of  the  Confess.  I  be- 
speak your  continued,  vigorous,  unselfish  cooperation  in  pre-^nt- 
Ing  to  "the  Concress  the  needs  of  this  thrlvin".  growing  community. 
Only  by  the  fullest  cooperative  effort  can  we.  who  at  most  are  but 
a  small  delegation  In  the  HaUs  of  Congress,  hope  to  achieve  our 
ends  and  secure  adr'quate  and  necessary  appropriations  to  carry 
en  these  public  works,  makine  possible  the  full  development  of 
our  natural  resources.  Our  party  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
sponsoring  and  bringing  to  consummation  public  ImprovemenU 
and  public  works.  It  should  take  the  leadership  in  bringing  about 
the  full  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  cur  Northwest. 

SURFACE    WATERS 

The  Columbia  River,  the  second  largest  in  the  United  States 
and   grea»^t    in  pot   ntial   power,  is  the  great  water   artery   of   the 
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region's  drainage  system  It  cmbrncrs  f»  wntcrshed  of  2')P.G30 
square  miles,  39  000  of  which  are  in  Canada  Coastal  streams 
west  of  the  Cascades  embrace  an  additional  39  772  square  mllrP.  cf 
which  390  are  in  Canada  The  river  itself  rises  in  British  Co- 
lumbia; traverses  the  \vng.\h  of  1.210  miles.  T-dewater  extends 
110  miles  inland  which,  together  with  the  channel  Improvomcnts 
giving  facilities  for  ocean-borne  traWc  to  The  Dalles  and  barge 
traffic  to  the  interior,  gives  to  these  Columbia  Rivi-r  ports  a  com- 
manding position  m  world  inaritii-:ie  traffic.  Portland  and  the 
Columbia  River  exported  26.422.764  bushels  of  grain  during  the 
cereal  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 

Tlie  Columbia  River  at  The  Dalles.  Oreg..  has  a  mean  annual 
run-off  of  146,000.000  acre-foet.  and  the  mean  annual  run-off  of  the 
entire  Columljia  River  Basin  is  estimated  at  l.'s.'S.OOO.OOO  acre-foef. 
and  the  Pacific  .slope,  exclusive  of  the  Columbia  River.  145,000,000 
acre-feet.  Although  tlie  Pacific  slope  basin  represents  14  percent 
of  the  river  basin  area,  it  yields  approximately  50  percent  of  th« 
run-off.  The  region  has  10,000.000  acres  of  irrigable  land  and  when 
it  shall  have  been  fully  nclaimcd  will  require  50.000.000  acre-feet 
annually. 

One  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted  and  in 
which  we  m;iv  Join  hands  in  coperative  effort  is  the  conserva- 
tion and  proper  utiUzation  of  these  great  water  resources,  perhaps 
un^urpas.sed  in  any  place  in  the  world.  Industries,  agriculture, 
and  fi^herle.^  are  primarily  d?pendv-nt  upon  these  water  resources. 
To  accompll-h  this  fl(X)d"  control,  uniform  flow,  conservation  by 
storage  of  sca.sonal  rainfall  are  neces."=ary  These  all  involve  public 
action  and  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  cooperative  support 
cf  all  cf  us 

HTDROELFCTRir    POWER 

The  third  great  natural  resource  embraced  within  these  water- 
ways is  hydrcelictric  power.  The  earliest  settlers  made  ui«  of  tho 
natural  facilities  of  ihese  waters  for  transportation  and  also  for 
domestic  and  agricultural  use  in  a  limited  way.  but  it  remained 
for  the  present  generation  to  reach  out  and  capture  this  immense 
energy  which,  through  the  ages,  we  have  allowed  to  waste  itself 
in  a  ceaseless  flow  to  the  sea. 

Bonneville  is  now  a  reality.  The  huge  tran£ml.*>slon  lines  radiat- 
ing frc  m  the  turbines  at  the  Cascades  arc  reaching  out  like  the 
fp  kcs  of  a  wheel  into  distant  parts  of  this  far-flung  agricultural 
and  ir.du.=trial  territi  ry  Districts  are  being  formed  for  util.za- 
tion  of  this  energy:  nu'in!clpalities  are  ent'.-ring  into  contracts,  and 
private  utilities  are  acqtilring  power  from  Bonneville. 

Tl-.e  oth^T  great  hydroelectric  and  reclamation  project,  one  cf 
the  bodest  and  most  .'tupendous  ever  conceived  by  the  engin-erlng 
fklll  and  ingtnuity  cf  man,  is  Grand  C.)Ulee,  lying  here  at  your 
very  doorstep.  Our  Gcytrnmenl.  with  its  eyes  (n  the  future  is 
building  this  great  public  work.  It  will  not  only  provide  1,980.000 
kilcwati-hours  of  electrical  energy  but  tlie  water  and  power  for 
reclaiming  1.200.000  acres  of  land. 

I  envisage  the  day  when  not  only  prosperous  farms  far  rrmjvrd 
from  the  roaring  turbines  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  will 
take  tins  energy  for  lights,  domestic  u.^^e.  and  pcwer  for  farm 
activities,  but  when  great  industrial  plants  and  reduction  works 
will  be  located  within  the  field  of  this  low-priced  electric  enirgy. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  a  part  to  play  in  the  initiation  or  in 
the  continued  development  of  these  outstanding  power,  reclamation, 
and  navigation  projects.  I  am  sure  arc  of  one  mind  in  our  desire 
that  the  electric  energy  may  be  put  to  the  widest  possible  use. 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  ultimate  ccnsumer.  not  only 
fcringng  cheap  pcw<  r  to  every  farming  and  residential  commim.ty 
but  also  making  potslble  industrial  development  in  th  s  North- 
west Territory,  thereby  aJTording  much  needed  pay  rolls  and  pur- 
chasing power.  Such  a  development  will  provide  a  market  for 
the  products  of  our  farms  in  this  garden  spot  of  America,  and 
will  also  make  possible  the  utilization  cf  the  great  deposits  of 
minerals  and  natural  resources  buried  away  in  our  hills  and  up- 
lands, as  well   as  the  forest   products  carpeting  much  of   the   area. 

IMMIGRATION    AND    RECLAMATION 

During  the  last  several  years,  when  nature  has  been  so  cruel  In 
visiting  disaster  upon  so  many  of  our  citi/ens  in  our  prairie  States, 
the  so-called  Dust  Bowl,  we  have  had  a  gnat  influx  of  Immigra- 
tion in  the  Northwest  Territory  Thousands  of  American  families, 
l.ke  the  pioneers  of  almost  100  years  ago.  have  packed  their  few 
belongings  into  motor  cars,  many  of  ancient  vintage,  and  trekked 
tlieir  way  across  the  prairies  and  mountain  ranges  to  find  a  home 
with  us  here  While  they  fallowed  the  ox  teams  of  yesterday, 
they  found,  instead  of  mountain  trails,  broad,  hard-surfaced  roads 
leading  Into  this  land  of  promise.  They  are  on  our  doorstep: 
they  need  your  assistance;  they  need  mine  They  will  b;-  absorbed 
in  the  bcdy  cf  our  citizenry  and  make  useful  citizeiis.  lending  their 
efforts  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  great  Northwest. 

The  reclamation  and  Irrigation  of  these  immense  upland  areas 
will  afford  homes  lor  these  new  citizens  and  others  who  will  fol- 
low in  tlicir  footsteps.  This  area  contains  13  percent  of  the  t(^tal 
land  area  of  the  United  States  but  t)nly  6  percent  of  the  tillable 
lards.  10  percent  of  tho  grazing  lands,  and  16  ptrcent  of  the  forest 
landi.  Forest  lands  covtr  one-half  of  the  area  This  region  alone 
contains  over  one-half  of  the  remaining  timber  supply  of  the  United 
States,  and  furni.shes  over  one-third  cf  the  lumber  pn  ductd. 

The  population  in  this  region  In  1930  was  2.8  percent  of  that  In 
the  United  States,  while  the  land  area  of  the  region  is  13  percent 
of  the  national  total  and  produces  2.13  pcrctnt  of  the  Nation's 
manufactured  goods,  1.7  percent,  however.  Is  lumber  products  It 
usts  6  percent  of  the  national  total  electric  energy,  whereas  Its 
population  is  only  2.8  percent,  or  i.lmost  2.000  kllowaf.-hours  per 
capita  as  compared   with   the   national   average   oX   less  than   &00 
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kllow«tt-hrurft  Eectrlflcat:rn  of  farms  In  the  SUt*  of  Washin*;- 
ton  i»  ov«»r  50  percent.  In  Ore«on  and  Idi»ho  over  30  percent,  whereas 
the  nation*!  average  ol  farm  «.*U-ctrmcanon  I*  but  13  percent. 
WATXR- POWER  a£.souacKs 
Potential  and  developed  wnUT-power  resources  In  this  area  are 
about  15.500000  kilowatt-hours  of  power  availnble  90  percent  of 
the  t:me  Of  this  total  about  11  500.000  kilowatt-hours  are  located 
m  the  Columbia  River  and  Its  trlbtitarles  Theiw  water-power 
pot«ntialitle«  r»-prr-.s»nt  over  40  percent  of  the  tola!  potential  water 
power  of  the  entire  United  States,  and  the  potentialities  of  the 
Colui.ibia  River  wattr^'hed  alone  represent  about  30  i>crcent  of  the 
total  potential  water  power  of  the  entire  United  States. 

MITfnULS    AXO   STKATZt:iC    MATEKIALS 

The  Seventy-sixth  Congresa.  at  Its  regular  session,  paaised  an  act 
approved  June  7,  ltt39  which  directs  the  Secretaries  of  War.  Navy, 
and  Interit>r.  after  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Treas- 
ury, and  Comnurce.  to  dettrmlne  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
atrate^ilc  materials  needed  to  supply  the  Nation  s  industrial,  naval, 
snd  military  needs  for  common  defense  The  act  auth'jri7>es  the 
purchase  of  these  materials  throuKh  the  Procurement  Division. 
Such  materials  are  to  be  stored  at  certain  places  the  Secretaries 
may  designate  and  may  be  rotated  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration. 
It  further  authorizes  an  appropriation  to  be  sptnt  under  direction 
of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  of  $100,000,000  to  be  available 
fiom  June  30  1939.  thrcu^h  June  30.  1943.  and  authorizes  an  appro- 
priat'.on  of  WSO.OOO  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  »160.000  for  the 
Geological  Survey,  of  the  Interior  Department,  for  use  in  determin- 
ing  the  utilization  of  ores  in  the  United  States  In  relation  to  the 
common  defense 

With  new.  nbundant.  assured  low-cost  hydroelectric  power,  more 
eccnomlcal  transportation,  and  improved  market  conditions,  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  four  Paclflc  Northwest  States  w^lll  be  sus- 
ceptible of  much  development  Of  particular  Importance  among 
ncnmetalllcs  are  the  great  phosphate  depoaits  of  Idaho  and  Montana 
and  the  considerable  re««ervcs  of  coal  located  principally  in  Waah- 
IpKtrn  and  Montana  Among  other  nonmetalllcs  of  probably  much 
greater  future  importance  are  lime,  dlatomite.  clays,  sulfur,  oil. 
and  gas.  Deposits  of  variety  of  metallic  ores  i among  them  those 
cf  a  number  of  the  -o-ralled  strategic  metal.s) .  including  aluminum, 
magnesium,  manganese,  chromium,  vanadium,  molybdenum,  cad- 
mium tungsten,  antimony,  and  others  may  also  btcome  of  great 
economic  value  in  the  future 

Our  Representatives  In  this  great  Northwest  region  should  em- 
brace this  oppc-rtunlty  not  only  to  cooperate  with  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  priivlding  an  assured  source  of  strategic  materials  but 
also  of  developing  the  great  body  of  ores,  minerals,  nnd  nonmctallcs 
which  abound  within  the  confines  of  our  several  States  By  so 
doing  we  wt'l  serve  our  Government  well  and  we  will  also  put  to 
use  our  Immense  stores  of  hydro«>lectrtc  power  and  also  develop 
Industry,  reduction  plants,  and  other  public  works,  bringing  pay 
rolls,  purchasing  power,  and  prosperity  to  our  several  communities. 

I  be'.leve  I  am  not  releasing  prematurely  possible  industrial  de- 
velopment, having  for  Its  purpose  the  utilization  of  cheap  power 
frrm  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  In  saying  that  before  I  left 
Washlnrtnn  It  came  to  mv  sttentlon  that  there  were  at  that  time 
outstanding  national  Industrial  organiisatlons  negotiating  fur  the 
erection  of  such  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  these  great  hydroelectric 
projects  In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cheap  energy 

E£CIPROCAL-TKAOE    ACKEEMENTS 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  the  last  regular  .sesston, 
appropriated  II  194.498.633  to  aid  farmers  and  promote  the  farm- 
ing industry  Fur  several  years  the  Government  has  been  paying 
th->  farmers  f<  r  soil  conservation  the  sum  of  »6OJ.000.000  a  year 
to  reduce  acreage  and  production  At  the  last  r  gular  session  of 
the  Congress  the  sum  of  $i25.UO0.00O  was  provided  for  parity  pay- 
ments Notwithstanding  this  and  earlier  appropriations  for  farm 
relief,  our  great  agricultural  industry  is  tottering  Farmers  today 
do  not  get  back  the  cost  of  prLXiuciion.  Farm  prices  fir  many 
(ommodities  are  the  lowest  for  decade*.  Farm  income  is  so  low  that 
farmers  net  only  secure  no  return  on  their  Investment  but  receive 
the  lowest  wage  for  their  own  efforts  of  any  of  our  major  activities. 
Notwithstanding  th'^se  huge  appropriations  of  Federal  funds,  the 
Congri"«a  of  the  United  State-?  thus  far  has  given  no  answer  to  the 
question    What  will   restore  agriculture   to  a   profitable  ba.sls? 

Poreign  markets  have  dwindled  and  In  many  cft>«5  disappeared 
Our  lixral  market  often  haa  been  traded  off  to  foreign  countries  for 
industrial  concessions  by  letting  down  the  bars  to  competitive 
asriculttiral  products  without  etjualizing  productive  costs  The 
s«>-called  reciprocal-trade  agr-ements  have  proven  to  be  the  undo- 
ing of  the  lumber  indu-iry  and  agriculture  and  many  cf  our  north- 
we>l<  rn  farmers  and  timber  dealers  have  suffered  Immensely  from 
this  misguided  policy 

Tariff  making  is  a  legislative  function  and  cannot  be  de'egated. 
Trade  airrei-ments  are  treaties  The  Constitution  provides  thn* 
trentits  must  be  made  by  and  with  the  ftdvioe  and  ron^^ent  rf  the 
Senate  The  reclproc-al-trade  legislation  expires  next  year;  It  should 
not  l>e  renewed.  The  Congress  should  rt«tore  th- se  constitutional 
riuhts  to  the  Con^iri.ss  and  lift  from  the  backs  of  our  fanners  and 
lumbermen  this  bu»-den  which  has  traded  (or  a  m.^^s  of  pottage  our 
valuable  home  markets  lor  agricultural,  mining,  and  forost 
pn^ucts. 

BEXr    IMPORTS 

We  should  net  It  is  true,  erect  trade  barriers  to  keep  out  all 
foreign  trade  We  should.  howe\Tr,  insist  on  th"  application  of 
the  po'liv  long  adhered  to  in  maintaining  tquality  of  ccmpe*.;tion 
by  equalising  the  coat  ol  production  of  competitive  conuuodltle*. 


We  should  protect  cur  home  markets  by  preventing  their  use  as 
dumping  grounds  for  cheap  competitive  foreign  prociucts.  One  of 
mv  colleagues,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatlvr s.  ex- 
hibited a  can  of  Argentine  beef  which  he  purchased  at  the  com- 
missary in  the  Agricultural  Building  in  Washingtt.n,  at  which  time 
he  was  advised  that  no  American  product  could  be  obtained  there. 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Arizona  stating 
that  th.'  tax  rolls  In  his  State  showed  that  there  was  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  livestock  in  that  State  now  as  farirerly.  and  he 
enclo<^ed  a  wrapper  from  a  can  cf  Paraguay  beef  sold  there,  stating 
that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  American  product  In  hu  com- 
munity We  will  recall  that  our  own  President  stated  that  Argen- 
tine beef  was  preferable  to  American  beef,  and  our  Government  la 
contracting  to  import  such  product  for  governmental  use.  while 
the  States  from  which  you.  my  listeners,  come  are  endeavcring  to 
maintain  their  herds  Stock  raisers  are  In  dire  distress.  They  are 
unable  to  market  their  products  at  a  profit,  and  many  of  them  are 
discontinuing  business.  In  my  own  State  of  Orecon  great  herd! 
formerly  roamed  the  hills  of  the  eastern  and  aoutheastem  part  of 
the  State    where  now  m  many  places  there  are  none  at  all. 

In  the  first  9  montlis  of  1939  we  imported  foreign  product*  for 
consumption  In  the  amount  of  $794.700000.  while  in  the  same 
period  in  1938  we  imported  $711,600,000  During  the  same  period 
our  agricultural  exports  declined  from  $602  700  000  to  $418  400  000. 
In  discussing  this  subject  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  in  Washington.  D    C,  Senator  Tom  Connally  said; 

"We  don't  feel  so  kindly  toward  Argentina  that  we  want  to  hurt 
our  own  farmers  to  help  the  pampas  cowtxiys.  We  don't  want  to 
build  up  Industry  which  !.<;  already  bloated  and  overextended  Con- 
gress appropriated  $700.000  000  to  help  the  farmers  last  jear.  and 
we  don't  want  to  do  something  now  to  harm  them  " 

IMPORTA-nON   or    FOREST  PKODTJCTS 

We  all  realize  the  serious  Inroads  Importation  of  forest  products 
from  Canada  and  elsewhere  has  made  on  our  lumber  Industry,  par- 
ticularly shingles,  pulp,  and  certain  typ>es  of  finished  lumber. 
Within  5  years  the  United  States  wood-pulp  importations  have 
risen  almost  two-thirds  in  tonnage  and  more  than  doubled  in  value. 
For  a  number  of  years  past  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
puip  imports  to  America  The  year  1937  Witnessed  the  greatest  Im- 
portation of  wood  pulp,  paper  and  paper  produce-  on  record,  setting 
a  new  record  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 

We  formerly  supplied  75  percent  of  the  north  Paclflc  coast  lumber 
used  by  the  British  Nation  Our  trade  was  reduced  to  6  percent 
In  1936  and  under  10  percent  in  1937.  The  Canadian  agreement 
of  1935  lowered  the  American  tariff  waU  one-half,  but  left  the 
British  Empire  tariffs  Intact  American  duties  oti  Canadian  lum- 
ber were  cut  50  percent — all  the  law  allowed  It  Is  true  In  the 
case  of  Douglas  flr  and  west-coast  hemlock  importation  at  the  lower 
duty  was  restricted  to  250.000.000  feet  annually  Under  the  fa- 
vored-nation clause,  this  reduced  lumber  duty  was  automatically 
extended  to  every  other  country  in  the  world  shipping  lumber  to 
the  United  States  including  Soviet  Russia  Lumber  Imports  to  the 
United  States  increased  at  once  Douglas  flr  and  west-coast  hem- 
lock fron\  British  Columbia  were  practically  doubled  In  the  first 
11  m.tnth.s  of  1938  Canada  shipped  135.000  000  feet  of  Douglas  fir 
and  west-coast  lumber  into  the  United  States  while  west-coast 
shipments  to  the  entire  British  Empire.  Canada  included,  totaled 
only  59  000  (X)0  board-feet — a  ratio  of  3  to  1  In  other  words. 
American  lumber  exporters  have  been  cut  off  from  the  British 
market,  but  the  home  market  has  been  opened  to  Canadian  ship- 
ments 

In  1932  Canada  exported  40  percent  of  all  lumber  which  was 
exported  from  the  combined  trade  territory  of  Washington  Oregon, 
and  British  Columbia,  whereas  in  1938  she  exptjrted  78  percent. 
The  reasons  for  this  unfavorable  export  trade  to  Orecon  and  Wa.«h- 
ington  are  the  Empire  preferential  Uriff.  higher  wages  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  better  and  cheaper  tran.sportatlcn  facilities 
from  Canada  than  fnim  Oregon  and  Washington  Wages  alone  in 
British  Columbia  averaged  lower  cost  production  of  more  than  $3 
per  thousand  board-feet,  as  compared  with  Oregon  and  Washington. 
The  minimum  of  48  hours  per  week  prevails  m  British  Columbia, 
whereas  only  40  hours  In  the  American  Industry.  The  average  wage 
in  1938  In  the  Douglas  flr  logging  camps  and  sawmills  in  Orecon 
and  Washineton  wa.s  76  7  cents  per  hour,  whereas  the  comparable 
wage  m  British  Columbia  was  57  cents  per  hour  as  shown  by  pro- 
duction costs  submitted  to  the  Depitrtment  of  State 

WOOL    INDCSTRT 

We  In  Oregon  are  especially  intere-^ted  in  the  wool  Industry 
Many  of  you  have  a  like  interef^t  The  reciprocal-trade  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  became  operative  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
1939  Approximately  90  percent  of  American  products  on  which 
tariff  concessions  are  made  by  Great  Britain  are  on  the  prohibitive 
list,  and  export  license  must  be  obtained  for  any  of  the  products 
to  be  shipped  In  cither  words,  anything  Britain  shall  ship  mny 
come  to  us  free  from  quota  restrictions  and  currencv  regulations. 
France  Belgiiun  and  Italy  benefit  equally  with  Great  Britain  by 
this  tre.ity,  uhlch  Is  further  enhanced  by  the  rate  of  exchange 
Emrlne  the  flrsi  8  months  of  1939  representing  the  period  during 
which  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain  has  been 
in  effect,  our  lmp<^rts  of  woolen  rags  totaled  5  461.292  pounds,  an 
Increase  of  4  969  167  pounds,  or  more  than  1  00'')  percent,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  months  In  1933  Imports  of  rmnufactured 
wo«  len  goods  also  showed  tremendous  increases,  amounting  to 
8  749  587  square  yards,  durln?  the  first  8  months  of  1939.  or  more 
tl.in  lOT  percent  ever  the  imports  for  the  corrrsponding  peri.<d  nf 
19  J8  The  imports  cf  these  materials  amounted  iii  the  8-month 
period  to  over  12,000.000  pounds,  which  would  equal  approximately 
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25.00C  ODO  to  no.ooo  noO  potmds  cf  mw  material  The  combined  rnw 
materials  and  finished  products  is  the  » quivalent  of  3=>  000  000 
pcunds  of  raw  wool.  It  Is  estimated  that  It  nmounts  to  twice  the 
annual  wool  clip  of  such  States  as  Oregon,  Idaho.  South  Dakota. 
Ohio,  and  many  other  wool -producing  Slates,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  total  annual  raw  wool  production  In  the  great  sheep-raising 
State  cf  Texas. 

FARM    RELIEP 

America  has  never  been  prosperous  unless  our  farmers  were  pros- 
perous Our  party  has  always  championed  the  cause  of  agriculture. 
We  should  now.  at  this  critical  time,  take  the  lead  in  a  constructive 
program  of  farm  relef.  the  first  plank  of  which  should  be  Insi.stenco  , 
that  the  recipro'.al  trade  agreement  law  shall  not  be  renewed  and  ] 
that  the  ncfariov.s  trade  agreements  nej^ctiatcd  under  It  should  be 
repealed  or  mcdil'ied  so  as  to  prevent  the  dumping:  of  competitive 
rgncultural  products  on  the  American  market,  thus  depriving  our 
farmers  of  a  market  for  their  produce. 

Under  our  labor  relatioiis  and  social  security  acts  and  standards 
cf  living  for  our  laborers,  we  have  established  a  cost  of  production 
T.hlch  cannot  meet  competition  on  an  equal  basis  with  products 
coming  from  South  America.  Canada.  European  and  A-siatic  coun- 
tries. In  t!ie«e  countries  no  such  wages  or  standards  prevail.  Cheap 
peon  nnd  coolie  labor  and  abominable  working  conditions  exist. 
Agricultural  and  ether  products  produced  under  such  conditions  may 
be  dumped  on  the  American  markets.  If  no  restrictions  pievall,  and 
vnderrr.inc  cur  price  structure.  As  an  example,  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  Argentine  trade  arrreoment  before  the  Committee  lor 
Ecclprocnl  Information  It  was  dl.sclosed  that  turkeys  could  be  shipped 
from  Argentina  to  New  York  for  10  cents  per  pound  and  sold  there 
for  16  or  17  cents  per  pound,  whereas  the  shipping  costs  of  turkej's 
l.cm  Oregon  to  New  York  were  greater,  and  we- tern  birds  could  not 
compete  with  this  cheap  Argentine  product  Under  living  condi- 
tions and  wage  scales  in  this  area,  turkeys  cannot  be  produced  for 
less  thiin  20  ce'its  per  pound. 

Arother  jtrknip  effect  of  the  operation  of  thes"  afrreements  was 
Vrcvi:-'ht  to  mv  attention  recentlv  State  Senator  C.  H.  Zurcher.  of 
Oregon,  recently  reported  that  in  our  territory  he  foui-.d  0.300  Cana- 
c'lan  calves,  weighing  about  250  or  300  pounds  rarh  Tliese  calves 
Tvere  being  fattened  for  th"  Anicrlcan  baby-bccf  market  and  were 
being  fed  .^according  to  State  Senator  Zurcher.  Argentine  corn  and 
East  Indies  molasses.  A  small  duty  had  boon  jiaid  on  the  calves, 
but  the  Argentine  corn  v/as  delivered  cheaper  here  than  Iowa  corn 
could  be  procured,  end  ships  from  the  Orient  brou;;ht  molas-ies  from 
the  Elast  Indies  cheaper  than  our  own  sugar  wastes  could  be  ob- 
t;iln-xl  TlTis  is  a  striking  example  of  the  operation  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agrccmetits  and  the  hn\oc-  they  art  working  upon  agriculture. 
It  shows  the  impo  sibillty  of  American  agriculture  comp.-tlnp  with 
the  cheap  labor  and  living  cot^.iitlcns  of  South  America  and  the 
Orient  as  k n ,'  a.s  we  maintain  the  American  wage  scale  both  as  to 
rg^iculliiral  employees  and  maritime  workers.  The  Importation  of 
these  Canadian  calves  and  the  food  products  for  fattenin,:  them,  of 
toune.  deprive  the  American  fanner  of  a  mrrket  for  a  like  amount 
cf  his  products.  It  brliurs  lorclblv  to  our  attention  the  fact  that 
the  An.er.can  market  is  the  best  market  we  have  lor  our  agricultural 
vroclucts.  If  we  trade  it  away  to  foreign  countries  In  order  to  build 
vp  the  manufacturing  inaus-.rj- In  America,  wo  are  und  ing  the  very 
thin"  that  the  Congiess  has  been  attempting  to  do  In  sclvlr.g  the 
farnf  problem.  Tlie  Congress  appropridted  $700,000,000  for  the 
n^sistance  of  fr.rmers  this  year,  and  inunedmtely  thereafter  the 
executive  department,  throush  the  so-ca!led  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments, whkh  are  in  reality  treat. cs.  is  njw  letting  dcwn  the  bars  so 
tliat  Importation  of  con.petlllve  aciiculiural  products  may  flood  the 
Amtrican  market. 

In  addition  to  legislation  correcting  the  evils  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  ag-^eoments.  we  should  adopt  a  farm  program  that  will  assure 
to  cur  farmers  an  equal  oppcrtunlty  v.lth  industry,  and  such  assist- 
ance and  p:otection  ai5  v.ill  insure  a  reasonable  profit  from  farming 
operations  It  cannot  be  hoped  that  the  fanner  can  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  operate  at  a  loss.    'V/hen  the  farmers  fail,  America  fails. 

SUCAR-BETT    INBUSTRT 

Many  cf  our  people  In  the  Northwest  havo  large  Investments  in 
the  <^u2ar-bcct  Industry.  It  has  come  to  be  one  of  major  importance 
In  our"'communltles.  and  particularly  Is  this  true  in  my  own  State 
cf  Oregon.  Our  refinery  at  Nyssa  has  a  112-day  record  of  producing 
750  000  baps  of  lUjar  and  the  refinery  company  has  fed  8,000  head 
Cf  cattle  from  beet  pulp  as  a  pulp-feeding  demonstration.  Growers 
In  the  Owyhse  reclamation  project  produced  IC  2  tons  per  acre  on 
17  000  acres  last  year,  the  highest  production  in  the  United  Slates, 
(•ave  Ol  c  area  in  ncrthern  California.  Tlie  fly  in  the  ointment,  how- 
ever is  that  under  the  A  A.  A.  crop-control  program  Oregon  growers, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  oth?r  districts  of  our  tugar-bect  producing 
States,  are  not  petTnittrd  to  place  this  fartile  l^nd  in  production. 
The  r^gu:ations  even  threaten  to  reduce  our  c^rn  acreage  in  Owyhee 
from  17.C00  acres  to  12.000.  Tills  plant  alone  has  adr'.cd  $1,000,000 
to  the  a'-^esed  value  of  Oreizon  and  is  a  most  striking  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  may.  by  proper  Government  legislation, 
bring  capital  out  of  hiding  to  seek  investment  In  free  enterprise, 
piving  the  unemplovrd  Jobs  and  merchants  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts Nothwithstandirg  cur  favored  situation  with  reference  to  the 
production  cf  this  important  domestic  crop,  under  existing  laws 
End  r?rulat;ons  and  trade  treaties  we  freeze  this  thriving  Industry 
and  refuse  to  permit  expansion  and  import  the  most  of  our  sugar 
demands  from  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere. 

TAX    STRUCTURE 

The  whole  tax  .structure  necdo  revamping.  In  1931  the  Govern- 
ment received  In  tixcs  and  fees  f3.1C9.6CH  632.  and  in  1940  tliese 
reccipto  axe  esUmaied  to  be  io.6Cd,300.000.     A  comparibou  of   tiie 


receipts  and  dlgbursements  of  our  Government  d'sclcses  that  the 
enormous  and  nbi.ormal  deflclis  are  due  n<n  to  the  Impoverished 
condition  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the  depression  thnujih  which 
we  have  b.^en  passing,  and  therefore  a  dearth  of  tax  rrvonues.  but 
to  an  inordinate  orgy  of  spending.  Thus  in  each  of  the  years  1932 
nnd  1933  our  tax  receipt.'^  were  little  in  excvss  of  $2,000,000,000. 
whereas  for  1937.  1938.  10:;9.  and  1940  they  will  average  approxi- 
mately five  and  cne-half  billion  dollars  per  year,  between  two  nnd 
three  times  the  atnount  collected  during  earlier  years.  In  1930  the 
total  tax  bill  of  America — National.  State,  and  Rica!-  amounted  to 
nearly  25  percent  of  the  income  produced  dtirlng  the  year,  and  the 
American  p-ople  will  have  paid  duriiig  the  period  from  February 
28.  1933.  to  June  ?0.  1940.  approximately  $34,000,000,000  In  Federal 
taxes  alone.  Our  President,  when  a  candidate  for  the  high  office 
he  now  holds  in  October  1932.  saidi 

"Taxes  are  paid  In  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors,  because 
they  are  a  burden  on  produciion  and  can  be  paid  only  by  produc- 
tion. If  excessive,  they  are  renected  In  Idle  factories,  tax-sold 
farms,  and  hence  in  hordes  of  the  hungry  tramping  the  streets  and 
seeking  Jobs  in  vain.  Our  workers  mny  never  see  a  tax  bill,  but  they 
pay  in  deductions  from  wages,  in  Increased  cost  of  what  they  buy, 
or  (as  now)  In  bread  cessation  of  emplcymcnt.  There  Is  not  an 
unemployed  man.  there  is  not  a  struggling  farmer,  whose  Interest 
In  this  subject  Is  not  direct  and  vital  " 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  in  Sioux  City.  September  29.  1932: 

"And  on  my  part  I  ask  you  very  simply  to  as:,i;'n  to  me  the  task 
cf  Inducing  the  annual  operating  expenses  of  your  National  Govern- 
ment." 

The  March  American  Federntlonlsts'  preliminary  figures  show  that 
In  January  1939  there  were  11,523.031  unrmp'.ryod.  After  taxing, 
borrowing,  and  approprtatlnt  more  than  $65,000,000,000  and  going  in 
debt  over  $24  COO.000.000  since  March  4.  1933.  wo  have  apprcx.mately 
the  same  number  of  unemployed  and  a  great  many  more  people 
on  relief  than  we  had  when  w:-  started  this  piograin.  Colonel  Har- 
rington. Administrator  of  W.  P.  A.,  said  on  his  recent  visit  to  this 
region  that  there  are  still  nine  and  a  half  million  un  mployed  In 
considering  these  startling  statistics,  is  there  any  reason  why  indus- 
try .'-hould  not  be  discouraged  and  has  lost  faith  in  this  proyram, 
and  that  fear  dominate.s  the  busincs  man  and  the  Inve-tor  today? 
Sensible  folks  can  only  see  one  answer  to  this  whole  social.  poMMcal, 
and  economic  muddle  which  threatens  to  wipe  out  the  American 
system  of  free  crterprlfe.  If  the  incomes  of  all  who  receive  H 50  000 
or  more  were  divided  equally  among  the  American  citizens,  each 
would  get  only  15  cents,  and  the  incomes  above  S5.000.  If  cquaUy 
divided,  would  only  fuinlsh  $2  32  per  capita.  Million-dollars  in- 
comes are  i^.  ~,w  taxed  84  percent,  and  huiidred-thou-and-dollar 
liicomes  40  \  ercent.  Nn;  the  answer  Is  not  a  socialistic  division  of 
wealth  but  the  restoration  rf  American  Industry  to  a  normal  bails, 
perm.liting  a  fair  profit  to  Industrial  enterprl.se.  and  thus  restoring 
to  private  pay  rolls  the  great  army  cf  unemployed. 

THE    AGED    MU.ST    EE    CAREO    FOR 

The  old  folks  of  America,  60  years  of  age  or  over,  who  have  been 
cast  off  by  Industry,  must  be  cared  for.  Industry,  which  has  put 
them  aside,  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  their  keep,  and  In 
so  doing  contribute  materially  toward  Industrial  recovery. 

SEVEN    YEARS   OF    DEFICITS  . 

For  over  7  years  now  we.  in  America,  have  been  laboring  In  the 
throes  of  this  crushlrg  depression.  As  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  of  the  17  loading  nations  of  the  world,  we  are 
at  the  bottom  In  recovery.  Our  Nation  Is  the  only  one  of  the  great 
family  of  nations  of  the  world  that  has  not  been  able  to  throw  off 
the  depression.  Our  Nation  Is  the  only  one  that  has  piled  up  an 
Immense  public  debt  In  an  endeavor  to  beat  the  depression.  We 
alone  have  attempted  to  borrow  and  spend  ourselves  Into  pros- 
pcritv.  We  alone  have  attempted,  by  the  doctrine  of  scarcity,  to 
supply  the  needs  of  a  hungry  niUicn.  The  per  capita  pub!ic  debt 
has  incrers?d  from  $131  in  1931  to  $305  in  1939.  The  Interest  on 
this  public  debt  is  $1,100,000,000  a  year — more  than  the  total  cost 
of  government  a  few  years  ago.  In  1913  only  0.4  percent  cf  the  total 
national  income  was  required  for  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes;  In 
1930,  14.2  percent  was  required  for  Euch  taxes;  and.  In  1933,  23  6 
percent  of  the  tolal  income  of  the  American  people  wac  handed 
over  to  the  tax  collectors.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  time 
of  everyone  v.ho  labors  m  the  United  States  Is  spent  In  working  for 
the  tax"  collectors.  In  1913,  19  percent  of  the  national  Income  went 
for  Fedcrr.l  taxos;  in  1930,  4  8  percent  was  required;  but  in  1938  It 
had  Increased  to  10  9  percent.  State  and  local  taxes  in  1938  had 
Increased  to  12.7  percent.  Notwithstanding  these  staggering  tax 
levies,  we  have  created  an  average  deficit  each  year  of  over 
$3,000,000,000. 

TAXING    AND   BORROWING   FOR  PROSPERITT    HAS   FAII  FD 

It  is  Obvious  that  the  policy  we  have  been  pursuing  for  7  years  of 
attempting  to  borrow  and  tpcnd  ourselves  Into  pro.-perity  has  failed 
miserably.  It  has  onlv  succeeded  In  piling  up  an  immen.so  Federal 
debt  and  In  doubling  "the  tax  burden  and  keeping  some  lO.OOOCOO 
cf  our  people  Ftill  iinDmplcyed.  Is  It  not  time  that  those  In  charge 
of  the  Government  put  into  operation  some  plan  which  will  solve 
these  problems  and  save  our  country?  Are  we  Ainorlcun  citizens 
epcaking  out  of  turn  when  we  suggeit  that  the  plan  which  has 
brought  u.s  to  such  a  predicament  be  abandcned?  Well  may  we  ask. 
"Why  Is  It  that  America,  v::'.h  the  greatest  resources  of  any  nation, 
with  two-thirds  of  the  world's  monetary  gold  and  one-half  of  the 
v.crlds  wealth,  is  on  Its  knees  and  starvlnt<.  with  10.000.000  of  its 
wo.kers  unemployed,  apparently  resigned  to  Idleness,  poverty,  mlr-cry, 
and  a  government  pittance  for  bare  existence?  Must  the  millions 
of  young  Am'^rleans  relcar^cd  from  our  colleges  and  schools  face  Idle- 
ness and  uncertainty,  with  only  the  hope  of  a  W.  P.  A.  Job?" 
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"(5)   Repeal    the    dangerous    discretionary    authority    which 


the    1    the  vital  Importance  of  freedom  In  a  democracy      In  1850  he  said; 
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Burvr-vJi  rrm^tyy  mad*  dUwrlo^  lh»t  the  underprtvtlcared  proup 
DumbfnuK  12  5tX).0O0  families,  which  Include  nearly  50.000.000 
people  <T  almoal  halt  the  p<>puli»tl«.n  existf,  on  Incomes  of  less 
£an  teas  p*r  year.  The  next  group  of  10.9S8  000  families,  of 
about   40,000.000  souU.  receive  an  average   of   »1.411. 

Our  President  has  aaid  that  onr-ihlrd  of  our  people  are  under- 
fed, poorly  clad  iind  poorly  hQUs«-<J  It  1a  true  that  a  million  new 
bcmf^  are  newled  m  America  evrry  ye^r,  and  ouly  300.000  were 
built  la«t  year.  These,  however,  should  be  con.slructtxl  with  pri- 
vate capital  Uncle  Sam  has  loo  many  irons  in  the  fires.  He 
ahould  liquidate  somr  of  hi*  activities  and  give  free  enterprise  an 
opporlunlly  to  function  and  thereby  give  an  outlet  for  stagnant 
capital  now  locked  up  In  savings  banks,  and  lift  from  the  relief 
ranks  the  unemployed.  Tills  building  program  alone  should  ab- 
sorb 2  000  000  men.  Over  30  porcent  of  our  railroad*  ore  insolvent, 
and  th«  whole  railroad  system  need.s  rehabiliuiion.  A  million  men 
or  more  w«>uld  bt  profitably  employed  m  restoring  our  railroad 
sysK-m  to  full  efficiency  Public  uliiiilcs  are  in  need  of  moderiil- 
sailon  and  cxpaiislon.  Oni-  billion  dollars  coiUd  be  exp»:nded 
profliatoly  In  thLs  endeavor  alone,  giving  employment  to  aiiotlicr 
miKion  men.  TUe  durable-goods  Industry  has  been  allowed  to 
^Itriorate  with  pmcllcally  no  plant  betterments,  extensicns,  cr 
repairs.  A  million  men  could  prcfitablv  be  employed  In  this  in- 
dustrial actlvltv.  The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
shows  that  expenditures  for  durable  gotxls  and  for  private  con- 
sUuction  dropped  from  » 14. £00  000.000  In  1929  to  »3  500  000  000 
in  1933.  and  has  Increased  to  only  »6.000.COO,000  In  1935  with  2 
year*  of  hea\-y  Oovcmnient  spending.  To  provide  the  necessity  of 
life,  clothing,  food,  and  shelter  for  the  lower  one-third  of  which 
the  President  spoke  would  requUe  the  services  of  several  millions 
of  laborers  In  the  facUirlcs.  the  fields,  the  lihops,  the  mines,  the 
fonsts.  and  the  transportation  systems. 

INO\?STHIAL    M.^CHII*!  ST.^LLEO 

The  industrial  machine  of  America,  the  finest  and  best  on  earth, 
manned  with  the  most  efflclent  and  intelligent  workmen.  Is  Idle. 
It  is  ready  to  start  production:  It  only  needs  the  green  light  to  go 
ahead  0\ir  whole  economic  and  social  structure  Is  bogged  down 
an'l  Is  net  functioning  Our  national  house  la  rut  of  order  Our 
emergency  measures,  adopted  to  meet  the  pltuatlon.  have  appar- 
•ntlv  become  permanent  and  the  crl.«ia  chroTilc  Spending  has 
depk'ted  the  Treasury  and  ha.s  f  roz*  n  unempkn-ment  Into  our  in- 
dustrial structure  AH  we  are  given  In  answer  to  the  cries  of 
distress  Is  more  borrowing  and  st>endlng.  The  only  result  of  the 
wbote  miserable  vicious  circle  Is  the  ever-Increasing  tax  burden. 
KTe«ter  public  debts  mounting  deficits.  tncreft.<ied  unemployment, 
■tapiatlon  of  buslnes-s.  and  losw  of  confidence  In  our  Government 
and  Its  ability  to  bring  order  and  normal  Industrial  activity  out 
of  the   whole  sordid  mess   In  which   we  are   wallowing. 

In  the  campaign,  on  July  30.  1932.  Mr  Roosevelt  gave  this 
ominous  warning: 

"Any  government,  like  any  family,  can.  for  a  year,  ."spend  a  little 
more  than  it  earns,  but  you  and  I  know  tliat  a  continuation  of 
that  habit  means  the  poorhouse." 

We  have  continued  In  ihU  wild,  uncontrolled  spree  of  spending 
now  for  7  years.  tlirou«;hout  the  entire  present  administration,  and 
have  accumulated  the  largest  debt  In  our  hlsti.ry.  and  If  we  are 
to  avoid  the-  poorhou!»e.  as  <»upge«;ted  by  Mr  Roosevelt,  we  must 
mend  our  ways.     Mr    Roosevelt  atalii  said    on  March  10.  1933 

•'Vcjit  liberal  governments  aro  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  loose 
Qscul  pollcv.  and  we  must  avoid  this  clanger  " 

I  most  hranily  agree  that  we  aro  heading  direct  for  the  poorhou.-*. 
and  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  wTeckeo  on  the  rocks  of 
kxivp  fiscal  policy  we  must  Immediately  change  our  existing  policy 
at  rtikless  ^pem!lng  and  tak?  steps  to  put  our  bouse  In  order. 

In  the  same  address.  Mr    Roosevelt  said: 

"P^T  3  years  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  been  on  the  rond 
tfiward  bankruptcy  " 

And  on  July  30    1932.  said  Mr    Roosevelt: 

•Let  us  have  the  coura»;e  to  step  borrowing  to  meet  continuing 
deficits.     Su:p  the  deflclts." 

If  these  admonitions  were  true  when  they  were  pronounced  by 
Mr  Roosevelt  in  1932  and  1933.  how  much  more  omlnouj<  are  they 
today  with  the  hu  :e  public  debt  and  deficits  piled  up  in  the 
meantime  the  total  public  debt  now  uearlng  forty-five  billions,  the 
amount  fixed  by  law 

ctrvrKPOT  apiNOiNO  a  failuiib 

rncle  8im  should  r!>:ht -about -fa'e  In  this  whole  crackpot  effort 
to  bring  rtvovery  by  regimented  scarcity  and  to  borrow  and  spend 
hlnvelf  Into  prrspcrlty  He  should  return  to  a  pay-as-you-go 
program,  reduce  the  back-breaking  tax  burden  now  killing  Industry. 
and  substitute  In  Us  place  a  good-neighbor  policy  of  friendly 
cooperation  with  IndtKtrlal  enterprise  Our  10  000  000  \inemp!oyed 
can  only  be  n-stored  to  pay  rolls  by  private  Industry.  Free  enter- 
prise under^  proper  supervision  and  regulation  by  Government  has 
made  .American  business  what  It  was  at  the  beglnnlrg  of  this 
depression,  -and  private  industry  alone  can  restore  It.  The  Brook- 
ings Institution  In  a  recent  study  ?aid : 

"The  Tltal  problem  is  to  secure  a  great  Increase  In  national  pro- 
duction and  inconx'  The  central  i-sue.  with  re<^pect  to  public 
finance.  Is  whether  such  an  espan.-?jon  of  production  can  best  be 
btlmulated  by  extravagant  Ped<  ral  expenditures.  lncrea.ting  deficits, 
and  heavier  taxes  or  by  some  mocliticst.ons  of  taxes  and  a  reduction 
of  Pedt  ral  expenditures — within  the  limits  set  by  essential  require- 
ments     •     •     • 

'Unless  we  ran  promptly  secure  a  sut>stantial  increase  in  the 
uauouai  Income  it  wUl  be  necc&>ary  to  conclude  that  the  United 


States  has  already  reached  the  danger  point  In  the  growth  of  public 
indebtedness." 

IDL«  CAVTTkL   TOR   PaiVATT   kNTOlPaiSK 

Some  have  contended  that  cur  economic  collapse  is  due  to  the 
lark  of  capital.  It  Is  significant  to  note  In  considering  this  condi- 
tion that  in  1929.  before  the  depression,  the  excess  reserves  In  the 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  averaged  about  M3.000.000. 
On  April  26  of  thl-;  vrar  these  excess  reserves  reached  the  stagiter- 
ing  total  of  •4.120000000.  In  ether  words,  there  was  lying  idle 
in  the  banks  of  our  Nation  more  than  M.OOO  000.000  available  as 
the  basis  for  credit  expansion,  which  was  almost  100  times  above 
Uie  average  of  Idle  fimds  lying  In  the  banks  in  1929  We  may  well 
aik.  Why  Is  this?  As  I  have  shown,  it  Is  not  because  the  fuuda 
are  not  needed  In  Industrial  enterprise.  Tlie  utilities,  the  railroads, 
the  durable-goods  industry.  n>anufacturers  of  consum.er  goods,  the 
hou.slng  and  building  industry — all  are  In  need  cf  Immense  sums 
cf  capital;  btit  all  of  these  great  fundamental  American  enterprises 
are  stagnant,  and  yet  these  Immense  sums  of  idle  private  funds 
are  lying  without  tall  In  the  coffers  of  American  banks.  Our  Job 
Is  to  shape  our  program  so  as  to  brin?;  these  stagnant  funds  into 
private  investment  The  Oovemment  must  step  out  of  the  invest- 
ment ft'  Id  and  let  free  enterprise  step  in. 

The  Brocklngs  Institution  estimated  thAt  In  1936  between  $25.- 
000000.000  and  t30.000.OOC.000  would  be  needed  for  the  durable- 
goods  Industry  alone  to  make  up  the  deficiency  that  had  accumulated 
during  the  depression.  Idle  money  means  Idle  factories  and  unem- 
ployment. Lack  of  faith  in  cur  Oovemment.  mistrust  of  the  policies 
it  has  been  following,  fear  of  the  borrowing  and  spending  program 
and  the  mounting  Federal  debt  and  the  unbalanced  Budget  and 
the  Inordinate  taxes  placed  upon  business  have  dried  up  at  its 
sources  the  call  of  private  enterprise  upon  bank  funds.  A  normal 
■condition.  It  Is  believed,  will  not  return  until  this  fear  Is  removed 
and  sn  assurance  given  to  the  Investing  public  that  the  profit 
motive  in  private  enterpri-=e  is  to  be  acknowledged  and  protected, 
that  Government  itself  will  extend  a  helping  hand  and  encourage- 
ment to  Industry  to  put  back  to  work  the  unemployed. 

As  pomtetl  out  by  John  W  Hanes.  then  Under  Secretary  cf  the 
Treasury,  before  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  re- 
moval of  irritants  and  deterrents  to  business  recovery  Is  essential, 
and  social  security  and  other  reform*'  approved  by  the  American 
people  can  only  be  maintained  through  the  recovery  of  private  en- 
terprise, which  always  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the 
backbone  of  Federal  revenue  The  Government  must  recognize 
the  psychological  blockade  it  ha.s  rai.'-ed  by  the  proeram  it  has  been 
foUowmz  for  the  past  7  years.  A  note  of  encouragement  was 
sounded  by  the  pronouncein^^nts  of  Secretary  Morgenthau  and 
Under  Secretary  Hanes  that  the  administration  at  last  recognizes 
that  the  path  of  recovery  lies  in  the  field  of  a  definite  as'suraTico 
by  our  Govemm.ent  that  private  Initiative  w^ll  have  encourage- 
ment from  the  Government  rather  than  deterrents  heaped  upon  it. 

There  must  be  also  some  assurance  to  business  that  the  Govern- 
menl  will  giariually  relinquish  the  functions  of  private  enterprise 
which  It  has  taken  on  In  the  la?t  7  years.  Restoration  of  buslne.ss 
confidence  and  faith  In  our  Government  cannot  be  accomplished 
until  industry  Is  as.sured  that  the  Government  Itself  will  not  enter 
Into  private  compeiuion  with  the  grcal  Industrial  enterprises  of 
our  country  which  have  always  been  carried  on  by  private  Investors. 

I  agree  with  the  fctatemcnt  of  Senator  Josiah  W.  Bailzt,  who 
said: 

"But  what  I  want  and  what  the  country  demands  Is  a  united 
Congress,  not  a  group  of  Republicans  seeking  advantage,  not  a 
group  of  New  Dealers  defending  and  apologizing,  not  a  group  of 
Socialists  schemin.!  to  gain  power,  not  a  group  cf  Democrats  trying 
to  see  how  they  will  win  the  next  election,  but  a  group  of  American 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Reprtsentatlves  who  have 
a  sense  of  rtsponslblUty  to  their  circumstances  and  who  are  wU'.lng 
to  unite  m  the  common  task  of  putting  employment  and  btisiness 
I    and  Industry  In  this  country  upon  a  firm  foundation  " 

We  cannot  escape  our  responsibility  to  the  unemployed,  unem- 
ployable, the  handicapped,  and  the  aged.  We  must  make  proper 
and  suitable  prcvuion  for  them,  regardless  of  consequences.  We 
must.  hcwTvrr.  place  as  our  goal  the  restoration  of  th'.^  great  body 
of  unemployed,  abl^-bodled  citizens  to  pay  rolls  In  free  enterprise. 
We  have  an  opportunity  if  we  will  only  embrace  It.  We  should 
make  cl-i^r  to  the  country  that  our  Oovertiracnt  stands  ready  to 
give  a  h'  Iplng  hand  and  an  assumnce  cf  friendly  cooperation  with 
Industrl.il  enterprise  I  believe  we  should  lay  down  a  clear,  well- 
defined  program  wh'rh  will  restore  confidence  to  the  Nation  and 
to  employers  and  employees  alike  It  should  Include  a  comprehen- 
sive and  adequate  leglflative  enactment  for  the  care  of  otir  old 
people,  the  underprivileged,  handicapped,  and  the  youth  of  our 
country 

STKTS  TO  PROSPERTTT 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  commend  for  your  pcrsual  and  consider- 
ation a  prociara  of  action  in  order  to  beat  the  depression  and  put 
America  batk  to  work,  some  suggestions  made  by  my  colleague  the 
Honorable  Josefh  W  Maktin,  Jr.,  effective  minority  leader  in  the 
House: 

•'1.  Keep  the  United  States  out  of  war. 

"2.  Move  Immediately  to  curb  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  reck- 
less spoi-.dlng 

••3.  Repeal  the  repressive  tax  on  undistributed  corporate  earn- 
ings, which  h.is  proved  so  harassing  and  daagerous  to  business, 
large  and  small. 

"4.  Revise  the  remainder  of  the  Federal  tax  structure  to  elimi- 
nate or  modify  provisions  retarding  business  recoveiy. 
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'•(51  Repeal  the  dangerous  discretionary  authority  which  the 
President  now  has  over  the  Nation's  monetary  system. 

••(6)  Amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  clarifying  the 
mutual  cbligations  cf  worker  and  employer  and  the  duties  of  both 
toward  the  public  in  order  to  end  present   paralyzing   discord. 

••(7)  Di-fine  .'-peclfically  the  :u-ea  of  Government  competition  with 
private  entei prise  so  that  business  may  be  able  to  create  Jobs  with 
some  certainty  as  to  the  future. 

'•(8)  Restore  Annrican  markets  to  the  American  farmer  and  wage 
earner  and  develop  new  markets  for  agricultural  products. 

••(9)  Adopt  Immediate  legisl.ition  to  rehabilitate  the  railroads  to 
make  secure  the  Jobs  of  many  hundreds  of  ihcu.sands  of  workers 
and  the  investments  of  savings  banks  and  life-insurance  companies. 

"(10)  Create  a  spt-clal  committee  of  Congress  to  Inquire  into  the 
effect  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  policy  on  American  indus- 
try and  agriculture. 

"(11)  Clarify  Federal  rules  and  regtilatlons  so  industry  and  busi- 
ness may  know  what  to  expect.  ,.,,,. 

"(12)  Reject  all  experimental  legislation  not  clearly  helpful  in 
promoting  recovery,  or  which  would  subject  agriculture,  labor,  or 
industry  to  compulsory  dicrces  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy." 

CONCI.tJSION 

Our  objective  ns  a  party  should  be  how  can  we  as  a  party  help 
save  America.  Our  d.^mocracv  is  being  challenged.  Our  liberties. 
i:urchasod  ihrcugh  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  ceaseless  effort  and 
sacrifice,  are  In  Jeopardy.  Free  enterprl.se  is  at  stake.  The  cooper- 
ative efforts,  high  resolve,  and  patriotic  devotion  <;f  all  of  us  can 
and  will  save  America's  free  institutions  and  Ideals— all  that  we 
hold  dear  In  America.  Mav  we  all  as  Americans  rededicate  our- 
Belves  to  this  great  task  and  bv  our  resolves  and  deeds  .square  our 
lives  with  the  American  creed  adopted  by  the  Congress  cf  the 
United  States  April  3.  1D18: 

"I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  governn-icnt  of 
the  people,  bv  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are 
derivetl  frcm  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  m  a  re- 
public; a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  Stales,  a  perfect 
Unicn.  one  and  Inseparable;  established  upon  those  principles  of 
freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  humanity  for  which  American  patri- 
ots sacriticed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  It  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  It.  to 
support  Its  Constitution,  to  obey  Its  laws,  to  respect  lu  flag,  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemies." 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  John  M.  Vorys,  of  Ohio,  at  tho  annual  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  in  Utica,  N.  Y..  on  February  10,  1940: 

Lincoln  belongs  to  the  ages,  to  all  Americans,  to  all  people— but 
let  us  not  forget  that  he  belongs  uniquely  and  particularly  to  the 
R< publican  Party  In  principle  and  tradition  we  belong  to  him. 
He  «.hnped  us  in  cur  formative  vears.  He  believed  In  the  parly  and 
It  believed  In  him     He  brought  to  It  his  lifelong  principles 

In  184H  8  vears  before  the  founding  of  our  party,  he  was  saying 
In  Congress  'we  hold  the  true  Republican  p<isUlon.  In  leaving  the 
peoples  bu<~lness  in  their  own  hands,  we  cannot  be  wrong.'  In 
principle  Lincoln  was  a  lifelong  Republican. 

We  are  prone  to  think  only  of  Lincoln's  war  years,  of  the  fight  he 
made  in  the  Civil  War  for  union  and  freedom.  We  forget  that  these 
twin  needs  of  demccracv.  union  and  liberty,  existed  long  before  the 
Civil  War  and  are  still  the  twin  goals  of  free  mm  We  must  have 
boih  union  and  lit»erty  to  make  either  worth  while  Long  before 
the  Civil  War  Lincoln  understood  this  everlasting  problem  of  good 
government  Lincoln  s  matchless  expressions  of  the.se  principles 
didn't  spring  to  his  lips  like  magic  in  wartime.  He  had  thought 
cut  and  fought  out  these  principles  alone  with  his  books,  around 
the  stove  in  tho  country  store,  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  in  Con- 
gress in  backwoods  courtrooms  through  the  years.  He  knew  we 
mu«'t'  have  b<nh  order  and  liberty.  He  saw  the  slavery  problem  in 
this  light  and  by  his  mere  clear  statement  of  the  problem  became 
the  man  of  his  party,  then  the  man  of  his  country  to  lead  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

We  must  never  forget,  however,  that  before  the  war  and  during 
the  war  and  aside  from  the  war  he  gave  his  State  and  his  Nation 
wise  and  sensible  administration  of  Its  peacetime  affairs. 

What  were  some  of  the  principles  that  guided  him?  Can  we  find 
In  them  h-lp  In  solving  the  problems  of  our  day? 

First  on  freedom:  Lincoln  fieed  the  slaves,  not  only  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  not  only  as  a  military  act,  but  becaui>e  he  understood 


the  vital  importance  of  freedom  In  a  democracy  In  1850  he  said: 
•As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  b;-  a  master  This  ex- 
presses my  Idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  Is  no  democracy." 

In  1860:  "I  like  the  system  which  lets  a  man  quit  when  he  wants 
to  and  wish  it  might  prevail  everywhere  One  of  the  reascms  why 
I  am  opposed  to  slavery  is  Just  here  What  is  the  true  condition 
of  the  laborer?  I  take  It  that  It  Is  best  for  all  to  leave  each  man 
free  to  acquire  property  as  far  as  he  can.  Some  will  get  wealthy. 
I  don't  believe  in  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  getting  rich  It 
would  do  more  harm  than  good  So.  while  we  do  not  propose  any 
war  upon  capital,  we  do  wi.sh  to  allow  the  humblest  man  an  equal 
chance  to  get  rich  with  everybody  else."  Lincoln  was  an  economic 
realist 

In  1862  he  said:  "In  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves  we  assure  free- 
dom to  the  free." 

What  would  Lincoln  have  said  of  a  system  that  makes  a  laborer 
pay  $500  to  a  union  to  keep  on  working  at  a  Job  he  already  has; 
that  leaves  him  with  hours  and  pay.  his  right  to  work  at  all.  con- 
trolled bv  Government  bureaucrats  In  Waj^hington.  dominated  by  a 
rival  union?  What  would  he  say  as  to  the  freedom  left  to  an  em- 
ployer forced  to  give  back  pay  to  men  he  had  never  hired?  I 
thliik  Lincoln  would  say  that  a  laborer  whose  right  to  work  or  quit 
Is  controlled  by  his  cmplcyer,  his  union,  or  his  government  Is  a 
slave. 

Lincoln  saved  the  Union  because  he  believed  In  the  Union.  He 
believed  in  a  stron*?  central  government,  but  he  understood  th? 
limits  of  .such  a  government  if  liberty  was  ♦o  be  preserved.  He  was 
able  to  preserve  our  Union  in  wartime  without  wrecking  our 
democracy  He  never  would  have  thought  of  using  the  mere  threat 
of  war  a.s  an  excus^  to  cru <h  democracy  with  a  dictatorship  under 
the  label  of  an  Industrial  mobilization  plan  headed  by  a  hand- 
picked  superagencv  called  a  War  Resources  Board 

As  a  Congressman  In  1848  he  was  for  Internal  improvements — 
the  building  up  of  our  country  by  the  Federal  Government — even 
when  the  Democrats  were  shying  away  from  this  responsibility; 
but  he  understood  the  right  iind  wrong  way  to  go  about  internal 
Improvements.  On  June  28.  1848.  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  Demo- 
cratic self-liquidating  .scheme  of  his  day.  which  was  proposed  then, 
as  now.  to  avoid  the  difflcultles  involved  in  .sound  finance  It  was 
a  scheme  to  use  the  duties  collected  from  a  harbor  to  build  that 
particular  harbor  Lincoln  said  that  this  Idea  "involves  the  same 
absurdity  of  the  Irish  bull  about  the  new  boots:  'I  shall  niver  git 
•em  on.'  says  Patrick,  'till  I  wear  'em  a  day  or  two  and  stretch  'em 
a  little  '  We  shall  never  make  a  canal  by  tonnage  duties  until  It 
shall  already  have  been  made  awhile  so  the  tonnage  can  get 
Into  it." 

Lincoln  then  told  how  he  would  carry  en  Internal  Improvements. 
His  language  sounds  strange  In  these  days  of  frenzied  Federal 
finance;  "I  would  not  borrow  money.  I  am  against  an  overwhelm- 
ing, crushing  system.  Suppose  that  at  each  session  Congress  shall 
first  determine  how  much  money  can.  for  that  year,  be  spared  for 
Improvements,  then  apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  important 
objects.  So  far  all  is  easy;  but  how  shall  we  determine  which  are 
the  most  important?  On  this  question  comes  the  collision  of  In- 
terest-s.  •  •  •  To  clear  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  •  •  •  in 
statistical  information  •  •  •  a  stern,  unbending  basis  of  facts — 
a  basis  In  nowl.se  subject  to  whim,  caprice,  or  local  Interest.  The 
prelimltcd  amount  of  means  will  save  us  from  doing  too  much, 
and  the  statistics  will  save  us  from  doing  what  we  do  In  wrong 
places"     Shac'es  of  Passamaquoddy  and  the  Florida  ship  canal! 

On  July  '27.  1848.  he  again  came  back  to  the  question  of  internal 
Improvements,  and  said:  "Partlcu'arlty— expending  the  money  of 
the  whole  people  for  an  object  which  will  benefit  only  a  portion  of 
them — is  the  greatest  real  objection  to  Improvements. " 

What  would  Lincoln  have  thought  of  building  private  dwellings 
for  individuals  with  Fedfral  money  on  tax-free  land? 

Lincoln  not  only  understood  the  limitation  upon  the  Centrnl 
Government  but  the  limitations  of  nil  government  on  men  that 
would  be  free.  In  1854  he  said:  "The  legitimate  object  of  govern- 
ment Is  to  do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever  they  need  to  have 
done  but  cannot  do  at  all.  or  cannot  so  well  do.  for  themselves,  in 
their  separate  and  individual  capacities.  In  all  that  the  people  can 
individually  do  as  well  for  themselves  government  ought  not  to 
Interfere."  ,,         ,,^,  ^  ^ 

In  1858  he  said:  "T  believe  each  Individual  Is  naturally  entitled  to 
do  as  he  pleases  with  himself  and  the  fruit  of  his  labor  so  far  as  It 
in  no  wise  interferes  with  any  other  mans  rights." 

Lincoln  approved  of  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said: 

•'Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap 

we  should  soon  want  bread      •     •     •    When  all  Government.  In  little 

as  in  great  things,  shall  be  drawn  to  Washington  as  the  center  of  all 

1   power,  it  win  become  venal  and  oppressive." 

Lincoln  said:  "I  think  a  definition  cf  genuine  popular  sovereignty 

In  the  abstract  would  be  about  this:  That  each  man  shall  do  pre- 

ci.sely  as  he  pleases  with  himself  and  with  all  those  things  which 

exclusively   concern   him.     Applied    to   govenunent.    this   principle 

'    would  b'^  th;it  a  general  government  shall  do  all  those  things  which 

pertain  to  it  and  all  the  local  governments  shall  do  precisely  as  they 

I   please  In  respect  to  these  matters  which  exclusively  concern  them." 

Doubtless  Lincoln  never  dreamed  of  a  day  when  State  relief.  State 

pensions.   State   roads,   and   city   streets   would   be  controlled   from 

'    Washington  through  the  mechanl.sm  of  Federal   aid.     What  would 

Lincoln  say  of  the  particularity  whereby  the  New  Deal  pours  out 

borrowed  billions  to  stop  the  use  of  farm  land  In  one  State  and  pours 

out   other  borrowed   billions  to  create   new   farm   land   in  another 

State?    What  would  Lincoln  say  of  a  President  who  fined  the  State 

of  Olilo  $1,300,000  of  Its  own  pension  money,  first,  because  he  didn't 
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Lke  a  Drinocratlc  Oowmor  of  th*-  Staf^    and  second,  because  he    j 
tfMnt  hke  ih«'lr  new  R^-publican  Ocvcmor'*  j 

We  Jcve  Ui»coln  for  hw  humiMty  which  wa«  not  only  a  personal 
qualt'y  but  )i  fundamrntal  part  of  hi«  croed  Democracy,  founded 
on  the  e«n«ntla:iy  ChrUllan  belief  in  llie  inflniie  wonh  ar,d  poe- 
flbtlltle*  of  a  free  nian.  has  as  lt«  In.'vitable  coror.ar.  the  belief 
that  no  one  ts  mdlspenjwble  The  belief  in  the  inflnite  worth  of 
the  individual  n^ant  the  downfall  of  kings  If  tach  of  \js  has 
lnf\n»ie  powdbthtlea.  not  one  of  us  is  all-important.  Lincoln  said, 
•"The  Lord  mtut  have  loved  the  cxwnmon  pop'.e  because  Ho  made 
RO  many  of  thtm  "  In  his  flr>l  political  compaign  Lincoln  intro- 
duc»^  himaelf  as  'humblo  Abraham  Lincoln  '  Ho  l>cre  ir.sulta 
froot  C«bii»et  o<Ver«  and  K»*nerais  because  he  was  humble.  In  hi» 
Gettysburg  Addrca*  his  humility  obeturtcl  hn  pn..phcuc  vi-ion  when 
he  aiud  The  world  will  lllile  note  nor  loiiR  remember  what  wc  say 
h(  rf  Af'.er'*iircl  he  vaid  of  th.'  ndclrf*.s.  It  wovUclnt  scour.  "  As 
we  celfhra'.e  his  birthday  wp  clu  rtuli  and  revere  hi.i  humility  What 
wtiukl  Liiv»ln  t».ink  of  a  Presidf-n'  who.  like  Autrustus  Ca«  sar  dur- 
ing the  p<TJod  he  was  ploning  hi.s  dictatorship,  promoted  the  cele- 
bratk^  or  h!»  cwn  birthday  and  tied  It  up  with  a  pet  p.  rsonal 
chanty  in  <  rder  to  alienee  critlcUm? 

Here  i*  what  Lincoln  said  about  men  of  ambition  who  seek  the 
Rratinration  of  their  ruling  passion  He  i^aid  that  many  men  could 
be  fcuiid  whoae  ••ambillcu  would  aapUc  to  nothing  btyond  a  seat 
m  C>i\i^rtM.  a  KUbernatoriitl  or  a  Pre?.d"ntial  chair;  •  •  • 
think  ynu  theae  place*  wotUd  aatutfy  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a 
Nap<<l«on'  Nevrr!  TowerinR  genius  di."»duir^s  a  beaten  path.  It 
8r<kfc  re^tana  hitherto  unrxplored.  •  •  •  It  scorns  to  tread  in 
the  fuotst«p)i  of  any  predece^aor  however  Illustrious.  It  thirsts  and 
bums  for  distinction;  •  •  •  Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  to  expect 
that  »f>me  man  ponnesaed  of  the  loftiest  geniu^.  coupltd  with  am- 
bttiou  BUttkrtent  to  push  it  to  its  utmost  stretch,  will  at  .some  time 
sprin  '  up  among  ua?  And  uhen  >uch  an  one  does.  U  will  require 
the  pi-ople  to  be  united  v.uh  each  other,  attached  to  the  Oovtrn- 
ment  and  laws,  and  generally  Intelligent,  to  successfully  frtistrate 
h.a  de&igna  " 

Let  us  ponder  well  over  theae  words  of  Llncoltvwhen  tbe«=e  dee  gns 
takr  the  fortn  of  creating  a  war-emergency  thlrd-t«T:n  bui'.d-up 

President  Rooaevelt.  In  his  Jackaon  Day  nonpartl'an  speech,  at- 
Umpted  to  kidnap  Lincoln  Ho  aald.  "I  do  nr  t  know  whl(  h  party 
Lincoln  would  belong  to  if  he  were  alive  in  1940— and  I  am  net 
even  concerned  to  ^ijeculate  on  it." 

I  can  tell  the  President  which  party  Lincoln  would  belong  to  In 
1940  He  would  belofuf  to  the  Republican  Party,  and  President 
Ro<»cveli  should  » peculate  on  It 

The  PreatUent  aaid  of  Lincoln.  "I  am  more  lnterest«'d  In  the  fact 
that  he  did  the  big  tob  which  thii  h  ul  to  be  dine"  That  is 
preet»ely  where  Prraident  Roowev#It  ha^  tailed  in  the  big  job  then 
to  be  done  when  he  took  othce  U)  bring  about  recovery  of  the 
richest  Nation  on  earth 

The  biu  Job  now  to  be  done  is  the  job  that  faced  Lincoln — to 
preserve  our  ft»rni  ct  govcri  m^nt  and  maintain  freedom  In  his 
Cocper  Ununi  sp'^fb  Lincoln  said  "At  what  point,  th.-n.  is  the 
(tenfcer  to  be  expected?  I  answer.  If  r.  ever  r>nchp8  us.  it  must 
aprltiK  up  amonu  u^  It  cannot  come  (rnn  abroad.  If  destruction 
be  our  lot  wr  must  ourr*elvr^  be  its  author  and  fii'.tsher  As  u  na- 
tion cf  freen>en.  we  muat  live  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide." 

RrpublKians.  Irt  u."*.  in  the  nnine  and  memory  ni  Lincoln  hereby 
"hiKhly  re«olve  that  this  Nation,  under  U^  d.  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  (redom.  and  that  Rovcmmtnt  of  thf>  per  pie.  by  the  people, 
fur  the  pecple  shall  not  f-eri*h  from  the  earth.  " 


New  Kngland  and  National  Defense 
EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OK    MA--^SACHl  .-^KXTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REi'RESKNTATIVES 

Wfdncsduy.  February  14.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   LOUTS   .I0KN80V    THE   ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY  OI-    WAR 


Mr  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rfniaik^  :n  tlu  Recckd.  I  include  the  fo'.Icwing  address  cf  the 
Honcruble  Lcuis  Jchason.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
before  the  Boston  City  Club,  Boston.  Mass.,  on  the  evening 
of  January  25,  1940: 


o*  the  Bo6ton  City  Club,  I  speak  to  you  tonight  in  my 
roJe  «•  director  of  munltioiis  for  the  United  States  Army  Within 
the  appropriiiticns  made  by  Ocngress.  it  is  my  Jtb  to  arm  and  equip 
Amer.cm  s  flgbtit.g  men  for  cxsmbnt  Withm  Uie  speciflcations  laid 
down  by  the  V.nr  DepAriir.ent  General  SlalT,  1:  is  my  duty  to  get 
weapons  and  materiel  m  the  quality  and  quantity  prescribed. 

Quit«  naturally,  I  walk  m  the  path  of  my  predecessors      As  they 
did.  ao  do  I.  too,  turn  to  Mew  Eu^ud.  and  espociaily  to  Boston,  as 


one  cf  the  principal  sources  of  munitions:  and  I  find.  Jtist  a.s  they 
did.  that  I  have  come  to  the  proper  place  to  shop.  I  am  tempted  to 
call  vou  the  "American  cradle  of  munitions."  for  thourh  others  may 
challenge  your  claim  to  the  birthplace  of  an  American  arms  in- 
dustry, no  one  will  deny  your  ccuiributlons  toward  ntiriuring  and 
sustaining  it  In  Its  infancy 

In  the  field  of  cannon  manufacture  In  America.  Massachusetts 
was  the  pioneer  The  first  pcsltive  evidence  of  the  casting  cf  can- 
non m  colonial  North  America  may  be  traced  to  the  year  1647.  when 
Henry  Leonard  established  his  foundry  in  Lynn.  Other  enterprising 
munitions  venturr>s  followed  Orr<!  Foundry  In  Bridcewater  and 
the  Hope  Furnace  in  Rhode  Island  were  casting  pieces  cf  bronze. 
Iron,  and  bra.«*  and  trainirg  artisans  in  the  art  of  making  muni- 
tions long  be.' ore  the  Revolutionary  War 

In  April  1775  there  vras  only  one  gtmptrrdrr  factory  in  the  Col- 
onies. It  w;ia  located  in  Philadelphia  Thanks  to  Bostons  Illus- 
trious and  ver«>n'lle  Paul  Revere.  New  England  en'ered  the  field 
before  the  end  of  the  year  On  one  cf  his  spectacular,  but  perhaps 
le^-known  rides  he  went  down  to  Philadelphia  and  inspected  its 
pc-»der  factcrj-  The  proprietor.  Oswell  Eve.  it  Is  said  revealed  as 
little  ns  possible,  btit  the  ubiquitous  Paul  heard  and  saw  encu'jh. 
He  pallnped  back  to  Bc.stcn  got  a  factory  built  with  public  funds, 
and  gunpomdf-r  began  to  roll  out  in  kegs,  every  one  of  which  nuide 
American  history  Later  he  branched  out  Into  the  m.inufaciure  of 
guns  and  hcvutzers 

Prom  1776  to  the  present  the  Army  and  the  Navy  too.  have  de- 
pended rn  New  England  for  munitions.  If  war  .should  ever  come 
we  .-hall  Kxk  to  you  for  most  of  our  rifles,  our  pistols,  and  our  ma- 
chine guns  Here  we  expect  to  get  fire-control  Instruraenta.  guns 
and  carnages  for  our  artillery  engines  and  propellers  for  our  planes, 
searchliphta  for  our  seacoast  and  antiaircraft  defenses,  surgical 
instrunifiits  fcr  our  mi  dical  men.  pas  masks  for  our  Individual 
soldiers,  and  supcrchareers  and  turbines  for  our  Navy.  To  as  ure 
ourselves  that  our  munitions,  especially  in  the  field  of  ordnance, 
have  come  up  to  specilicatlons  we  shall  need  Inspection  gages  of  all 
sorts,  and  practlcailv  80  percent  cf  them  will  have  to  come  from 
this  area  I  shall  n<it  attempt  to  list  all  the  items  In  the  munitions 
held  that  New  England  is  expected  to  furnish  In  an  emergency,  for 
thf  effort  would  take  mi'  will  into  the  night. 

Tlie  munition.';  problem  in  America  Is  unlike  that  of  any  other 
ITeat  power  With  the  exception  of  airplanes  and  accessories,  of 
fire-control  Instruments,  and  possibly  of  small  arms,  we  have  no 
munitions  Industry  in  this  country.  By  a  muniuons  industry 
I  moan  one  that  Is  enp.iged  at  all  times,  in  peace  as  well  as  In  war, 
in  turning  out  a  product  of  direct  military  use  S.nce  we  have 
no  munltlnns  Indus-ry  except  in  the  three  fields  mentioned,  we 
must  depend  almost  wholly  on  civilian  plants,  ordinarily  engaged 
in  other  fiflda.  to  produce  the  bulk  of  our  arms  and  equipment  In 
lime  of  wiir 

Our  program  for  the  solution  of  our  military  supply  problem 
runs  parallel  to  our  plans  for  the  procurement  and  training  of 
manpower  Our  first  line  of  munitions  preparedne&s  Is  the  Army 
arsenal  Like  the  Ricular  Army  soldier.  It  must  always  t)3  ready. 
It  is  the  first  source  of  military  supply.  It  Is  the  latwratory  where 
arms  and  equipment  murt  be  developed.  It  is  the  primary  proving 
ground  for  new  inventions.  It  is  the  training  school  for  hiii?hly 
skilled  artisans  in  the  art  of  munitions  manufacture.  I:i  time  of 
emergency  and  un'il  Industry  is  ready  to  carry  the  load  the  arsenal 
must  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  Army's  needs  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  these  peacetime  production  facilities  that  are  so  vital  a  part 
of  the  Army  should  be  fully  equipped  with  mcdrrn  machines,  fully 
staffed  with  expert  workmen,  and  fully  organized  under  competent 
management 

From  the  close  of  the  World  War  until  quite  recently  our  arsenals 
had  been  movire:  slowly  downhill.  Machinery  was  growing  obso- 
lescent Few  rcpl:>.i'oments  were  telr.g  made.  Experienced  skilled 
workers  were  growing  old  or  turning  to  other  and  more  lucrative 
fields,  and  relatively  few  were  being  trained  to  take  their  place,  A 
shortage  of  Regular  Army  ofBcers  limited  the  numbers  assigned  to 
this  Important  duty  There  was  grave  danger  that  our  arsena'.s, 
our  flr.'^t  line  of  defense  on  the  munitions  front,  would  be  Irrep- 
arably damaced. 

Tlianks  to  the  leadership  of  the  President  and  to  the  support  of 
Congress,  some  of  these  defects  are  now  being  corrected  Much 
remains  to  be  done  ixforc  our  arsenaLs  are  geared  to  capacity  and 
before  their  full  potentialities  are  realized  I  am  confident  how- 
ever, that  with  the  revived  national-defense  spirit  that  now  perme- 
ates our  body  politic  we  shall  overcome  most  of  our  milit,ary  weak- 
nesses. Including  those  affecting  our  arsenals.  We  ^hou!d  net  be 
sati.sfled  until  we  make  our  Army  production  facilities  M-day  ma- 
chines, ready  at  all  times  to  turn  out  arms  and  equipment  for  the 
needs  of  o  ;r  fighting  men. 

Before  dismissing  the  role  of  the  arsenal  In  supply  prepircdnesa, 
I  want  to  remind  ycu  that  here  in  New  England  y.,u  have  two  of 
the  Army's  finest  ph.nts.  the  Springfield  Armory  and  the  Water- 
town   Arsenal. 

The  Sprin.gfleld  .\rm.ory  is  the  oldest  Government  mun.t  ons 
plant.  In  1778  it  wt>s  established  a.s  a  laboratory  In  1794  it  be- 
came a  national  armory  for  the  mantifacture  of  small  amis. 

The  ccntributiun  cf  the  Springflold  Armory  to  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  to  Nt  w  England,  and  to  the  Nation  is  worthy  of  a  spe?ch  In 
Itstlf.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  Spr.ngfleld  v.-as  the  pioneer  in  the 
development  and  manufacture  of  Interchangeable  parts  in  connec- 
tion with  rifle  production,  that  industry  liter  adapted  th.s  f-^atuie 
as  essential  for  all  mass  production  of  fabricated  aiticles,  and  that 
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this  d"vel'-pmrn*  more  than  any  other  single  factor  made  possble 
the  industrial  supremacy  of  America, 

Springfield  manufactures  complete  rifles  and  makes  parts  for 
pistols  machine  gtms,  and  other  small  arms  Its  name  has  been 
■iyncn%-mru.s  with  high  quality  In  gun  manufacture  During  the 
World'  Wiir  militarv  authorities  were  generally  agreed  that  the 
Bprlngfleld  1903  model  nfie  was  the  beet  In  the  world  Unfor- 
tunately we  could  not  produce  It  in  time  and  had  to  arm  most  of 
our  soldiers  with  the  Enfield.  This  British  rifle  was  inferior  to  the 
Enr'nrfleld.  If  ever  again  we  are  called  upon  to  issu"  rifles  for 
ccmbat,  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  put  Into  the  hands  of 
every  s'sUUer  the  best  weapon  that  Is  available  anywhere.  It  Is 
toward  that  objective  that  our  efforts  are  now  directed. 

In  the  Springfield  Armory  we  are  manufacturing  today  the  new 
seminutomatlc  nfie  popularly  known  as  the  Garand  This  rifle 
has  two  and  one-half  times  the  fire  power  of  the  old  Springfield, 
and  with  the  Garand  thp  wartime  soldier  can  be  trained  in  half 
the  t.me  We  are  Just  new  reaching  the  sti-ge  where  we  are  pro- 
ducing this  rifle  in  quantity  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  we 
have  one  for  every  soldier  who  may  be  called  upon  to  shoulder  a 
gun  In  an  emergency  i 

While  the  Springfield  Armory  leads  In  the  small-arms  field,  the 
Watcrtcwn  Arsenal  Is  the  Armv  stand-by  for  casting  larger  puns  I 
nnd  for  f rubricating  large  gun  carriages  Here  seacoast.  railway,  and  I 
ant'nlrcralt  gun  carriages  are  built.  Here  many  con'ributlons  in  | 
Tve'dlng  and  In  the  development  cf  alley  steels  have  bten  made,  not  i 
onlv  for  miniary  purposes  but  for  general  civilian  adaptation.  | 

Our  arsenals  have  proved  their  usefulness  In  many  ways,  taut  at 
tjost  they  are  but  a  relatively  small  factor  in  the  mass  production 
that  a  major  v.ar  may  demand.  In  the  wars  of  today  our  Regular 
Army  cf  men  nnd  cur  arsenals  cf  munitions  are  not  enough.  They 
mu  r  be  reinforced  by  the  Natlcnal  Guard  for  manpower  and  a 
prepared  private  industry  for  muniticr^ 

Comparable  to  the  Natlontil  Guard,  whose  members  are.  first. 
civilians,  and.  second,  soldiers,  are  the  private  commercial  plants  of 
America  entrnged  primarily  In  the  mrnufT^ture  cf  nr^nmllltary  items 
but  producing  some  munltlcns  under  peacetime  contracts.  There 
fiT;?  many  cf  them  in  Boston  tnd  New  Ergland.  In  the  last  6 
months  the  War  D-partment  gave  New  England  plants  production 
crdcrs  an-.ountlng  to  alimsi  $20,000,000. 

I'actcnes  In  Boston  received  mcr.'  than  «1  not!  000  worth  of  orders, 
tihlle  Cambridge  got  more  than  one-half  miUlcn.  Contracts  tctal- 
Jnf»  niore  than  $100,000  wero  awarded  in  Wiiterinwn  nnd  more  than 
£50  OW  m  Chelsea,  while  ScniervUle  got  ft5,000  and  Maiden  about 
SI  0^*0 

To  give  ynu  an  l<iea  of  the  variety  of  our  ml'.ltary  requirements, 
let  me  mTely  cite  thf  prlnclpn!  j-bs  (Tlven  from  July  1  to  D-cember 
31    in~9    to  w-m-'  of  the  Industries  of  this  mctrcpclit,Tn  r.rea: 

Tlic  Hood  Rubber  Co..  of  \Vater»own,  wa.s  awarded  a  contract  for 
C99  630  for  wintfr  flying  caps,  shoes,  gloves,  nnd  overshoes; 

The  Simplex  Wire  L  Cable  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  $473,518  for  Signal 

Corps  wire;  and  the  .,  ^ 

Arsin-Ha-stings  Co.  cf  Cambridge,  121.259  for  drill  presses  and 

grinders. 

In  Btiston  Itself — 

6l.'dfast  «c  Roul-ton  got  e5.'5,.548  for  boring  mills. 

Joseph  M.  Herrmann  Shoe  Co..  $58,817  fcr  bocts 

Tl-.e  Rlvett  Lnthe  &  Grinder.   Inc  .  $28,015  for  lathes. 

AViliir-m  Whitman.  Inc.  t583.000,  and  Premier  Worsted  Mills, 
$79  010.  both  fcr  cloth. 

r.emembcr  I  nm  discussing  the  contracts  of  the  last  6  months 
cn'v  If  I  were  to  give  vou  the  full  picture.  I  would  point  out 
amen-  others  the  $17.000  000  backlog  of  Army  orders  in  Hartford 
for  cn-lnes  propellers,  and  acce.=sories.  Nor  would  I  overlook  the 
fact  that  a  contract  let  to  the  Pratt  &  WHiitney  Aircraft  Division 
and  Ham.llton  Standard  Propeller  Division  carries  hi  its  wake  sub- 
ccn*ract5  to  factories  scattered  throughout  New  Encland.  such  as 
Wymnn  Gordon,  r f  Worces-.er,  for  forgings,  and  Boston  Auto  Gage, 
cf'Pitt^fipld.  for  gp-ges. 

Ma.sfachu=etts.  and  every  one  of  the  s'x  New  England  States,  has 
reaped  direct  bencfl's  from  the  War  Department  contracts  of  the 
rast  6  months— from  the  Brown  Co  in  Portland,  Maine,  which  got 
61200  to;-  filter  mafrial,  to  the  Winch  ster  Repeating  Arms  Co.  in 
Nev  Haven    wh*ch  was  awarded  t3,710.000  to  prcuucc  Garand  rifles. 

Frcm  the  standpoint  of  supply  preparedness  these  production  or- 
ders are  invaluable.  The  best  way  to  le&rn  how  to  make  muni- 
tions is  actually  to  produce  them.  Not  every  factory  that  may  te 
called  upon  m  a  grave  emergency  can  pois'.bly  le  given  a  produc- 
tion o-der  in  time  of  peace.  Th-re  mu.st  therefore  be  other  ways 
devised  to  prepare  them  for  service  in  time  of  war. 

1-his  consideration  brings  us  to  the  third  component  of  our 
rrruri'lons  team— th"  civilian  reserves.  In  our  program  for  the 
mobaization  cf  manpower  we  have  considered  the  great  body  of 
clv.lians  who  must  be  converted  Into  soldiers  with  a  minimurn  of 
time  and  effort  So.  too,  we  must  provide  for  the  Indu.strlal  mobili- 
zation cf  cur  c'vUlan  rerourccs,  the  private  commercial  plants  that 
must  be  '-hlfted  from  be.-iting  plowshares  into  casting  swords.  Just 
as  the  Army  has  provided  for  the  training  of  Reserve  officers.  En- 
listed Rt-erves  R.  O  T.  C  units  and  C  M  T.  C.  men  for  a  possible 
emergency  so  the  War  Department  has  added  educational  orders 
and  production  plani  for  \he  munitions  preparedness  of  our  clvUian 

factories.  ^       ».     nr 

First  what  Is  an  educational  order  as  understood  by  the  war 
Department?  It  is  a  contract  between  the  Government  and  a 
Civilian  manufacturer  calling  upon  him  to  produce  a  limited  num- 
ber rf  a  military  item  net  in  ordinary  production  but  indispensable 
to   tlie   equipment   of    a   modern   army.    Examples   wou.d    be    the 


Garand  rifle,  a  gns  nra&k.  cr  n  senrch!irht  Sti'-h  nrt'cles  are  not 
in  ordinary  production  To  manufacltire  them  we  niui^t  have  the 
tools,  skill,  and  experience 

Under  the  educutionul  orders  system  the  Army  buys  the  tools  and 
retains  title  to  them.  It  .selects  plants  with  a  record  for  achieve- 
ment, whose  personnel  is  competent  to  perform  the  delicate  (  p'-ra- 
tions  necessary  in  the  production  of  these  military  articles.  It  gives 
them  the  experience  in  making  weapons.  The  Ai  my  and  the  p'lint 
managers  keep  in  constant  tiAich  with  each  cth.-r  and  try  to  el.ml- 
nate  all  the  barriers  to  nrass  production.  The  whole  object  «^f  the 
educational  orders  program  is  to  train  industry  to  produce  in  the 
volume  necei.sury  for  any  grave  emergency 

This  prrgram  of  education  wa.s  inaugurnted  during  the  fl«^cal 
year  1938  :i9  The  results  attained  already  Juftfv  the  exp  rl- 
ment.  Here  in  New  England  we  achit  v.-d  mo.-.t  satls^factory  results. 
We  gave  the  Winrhester  Repeating  Arms  C  >.  an  cducatioml  crdrr 
to  manufacture  a  limited  number  of  the  new  Garand  rifle  As 
a  result  of  the  exprleiice  and  production  feciliiies  arcruing  fn  m 
this  educational  <  rder  the  Gr^vi  rnment  at  a  lat.-r  date  whs  able 
to  place  a  large  Kale  pn  ductlcn  oidir  for  65.000  rifles  with  this 
company  at  a  saving  of  $1.000.('00  In  money  and  1  year'.s  time  in 
delivery  of  the  rifles.  Time,  I  n-ed  hardly  add.  Is  the  cnntrolllrg 
factor  in  the  success  of  any  jingrnm  •  f  industrial  mobilization. 
Time  to  mcbiUze  lidustry  is  the  very  thing  that  an  enemy  bent 
on  aggreFsion  will  make  every  effort  to  deny  us 

We  have  given  educational  ordrr;  in  New  England  en  two  i  ther 
Items;  on  machinlngs  for  our  75-milllmeter  ;  hells  to  the  S  A. 
Word  Machinery  Co  ,  of  B  iston,  and  on  alrcruft  parachute  Aires 
to  the  National  Flrewords,  Inc  ,  of  West  Hanover  You  knew  the 
reputation  and  the  standards  cf  these  ornani/.atlons  yourselves. 
You  can  rendily  under.-tand  why  we  in  the  War  Department  feel  that 
they  will  lick  our  prcduetmn  prcblems  en  these  two  vital  lU-ms. 
The  educational  orders  have  brou^-ht  to  light  a  number  of  pro- 
duction diflleultles.  the  .solution  of  which  should  help  both  the  War 
D.partmont  and  lndui<try  in  nu-etmg  future  pr^b.cms  For 
example,  when  we  prescrib'-<l  the  tolerances  for  75-raillimetcr  fIuU 
torgmgs  there  was  grave  d  'ubt  about  the  ability  of  c  vUian  plants 
to  m-<'t  them.  As  a  result  of  this  particular  educational  c  rd'r 
the  Army's  tolerance  requirements  have  been  udapU;d  to  commercial 
production  methods. 

Educational  orders  are  not  only  training  Industry  but  are  teach- 
ing the  War  Dtpartment  itself  many  le8.sons.  Tlie  inlorniHi  lon 
gained  regardln;;  cobts,  I  assure  you.  will  expedite  future  negotia- 
tion cf  contracts. 

One  educatlomil  order  which  Is  directly  responsible  for  a  rontract 
Of  $328,329  to  New  iingland  industry.  I  believe  wiU  Interest  you 
especlallv.  We  had  called  upon  the  Ooodyiar  Rubber  Co..  lu 
Akron.  Ohio,  to  make  us  a  limited  number  of  gas  masks  We 
a.sked.  among  other  ihiniis.  for  a  plant  to  produce  them  in  quantity 
by  May  1940  The  plant  l.s  ready  now  Production  prcx-cedi-d  fo 
EUCccsfcfuUy  that  the  War  Department  became  convinced  that 
American  industry  had  learned  the  art  of  producing  gas  masks  en 
mas.s.  The  next  step  v.us  to  find  additional  industrial  plan'h  fcjf 
such  work.  We  called  upon  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  ol 
Akron,  and  upon  Jchnstn  &  Johnson  of  New  Brunswick.  N  J. 
Firestone  tunud  ever  the  work  to  its  plant  in  Fall  Itiver  and  wo 
anticipate  another  Job  well  done. 

In  addit.on  to  our  educational  orders  wc  are  purchasing  produc- 
tion studies  and  other  technical  data  to  assist  us  in  prc«paring 
Industry  for  any  emergency. 

I  have  devoted  this  talk  largely  to  nninltlnns  ra'her  thnn  to 
men.  It  is  not  that  I  am  unmindful  of  the  human  role  in  mods  rn 
combat  I  realize  that  the  free  cili/en  is  the  very  loundaiion  c  f 
our  national  defense  program.  Because  New  England  is  the  core 
Of  our  supply  system.  I  have  emphaoiztd  munitions  to  you  tonicht. 
In  the  question  period  that  follows,  I  am  ready  to  face  jour  bar- 
rage oa  men  as  well  as  munitions. 
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HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OK   NKVV   JKK.-^KY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  14,  1940 


EDITORLAL  BY  JAMES  E    WEST 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recotid,  I  includ''  an  editor  al  by  Jain<\s  E. 
West,  chlrf  executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  also 
the  twelfth  Scout  law. 

February  8  to  14  of  this  year  has  been  ret  aside  as  Boy 
Scout  Week,  and  I  know  of  no  orpanization  that  i.s  striving 
harder  or  more  succei^sfully  to  instill  in  the  youth  of  America 
a  patriotic  spirit  which  we  need  to  overcome  the  bubver.sive 
acUviUes  oX  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  oveilhrow  our  form  oI 
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government.  T)\c  youth  of  today  are  the  citizens  of  tomor- 
row-, and  It  Is  for  us  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  environment 
if  this  country  is  to  endure. 

8COITING    THE    AMERICAN    WAT 

Tou  a»  ScouU  can  have  a  definite  share  In  preserving,  yes.  advanc- 
IniK.  what  are  recognized  the  wcrld  over  as  the  best  things  in 
American  lire  You  have  come  Into  scouting,  not  as  In  some  coun- 
tne«  where  boys  have  no  choice  as  to  what  they  will  or  will  not  do. 
but  of  your  own  free  will,  voluntarily,  eagerly,  the  American  way. 
In  your  personal  lives  and  your  activities  you  are  not  regimented; 
more  than  that,  you  are  encouraged  to  think  things  tluough  for 
yourself,  to  make  decision*,  to  develop  initiative,  to  stand  on 
your  own  feet 

Oppcrtunlty  in  America  tod.^y  Is  limitless.  There  are  more 
oppoTtunitlea  than  there  are  ycung  people  willing  to  prepare  for 
them  Never  before  has  our  country  offered  so  many  new  frontiers 
aa  a  challenge  to  youth 

This  month  we  observe  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
BcouiA  of  America.  Sinee  It  was  first  or^anli'ed  n.arly  9.OOO.0OO 
boys  and  men  have  h.iU  the  bem-nts  of  Scout  training.  Today 
scouting  la  recof?nlzed  on  the  basH  of  Us  achievements  as  one  of 
the  Insiltulions  In  American  life  Again  and  again  Scouts  have 
proved  the  value  of  organized  btjyhnod  in  .service  to  the  commu- 
nity. Attain  and  again  they  h.ive  proved  that  Mouimg  definitely 
does  help  build  character  and  train  for  citljscnphip 

But  It  la  not  of  our  past  that  I  wi.sh  to  sp^ak  gratifying  as  the 
rccurd  18  I  would  much  rather  look  toward  the  future  represented 
by  yoti  as  members  of  patrols  and  Hoop.s.  trained  In  the  American 
way  You  as  Scouts,  by  your  sptcial  trainm^.  can  be  a  force  riKht 
now  in  the  community  You  r>ecd  not  wait  until  you  reach  votrn^ 
age  to  make  your  influence  fell  as  sturdy,  loyal  i.iti7«ns  All  about 
you  everv  day  are  opportunities  to  serve  and  i.ite  hold  as  citi- 
aens  not  alone  through  siouting  and  ILs  clvic-service  program 
but  through  church,  school.  granR'.  neighborhood,  and  other 
groups  By  your  trainim:  as  Scout.s  you  have  acquired  a  definite 
and  distinctive  cltizen.shlp  standing  in  the  scheme  of  things  as 
they  are  today  which  invoUes  not  only  many  pleasures  and  privi- 
leges but  definite  respon  ibiUtu-s  You  have  accepted  the  personal 
re«pcnsiblllty  to  plan  your  daily  life  and  actions  so  as  to  keep  your- 
self physically  strong,  mentallv  awake    and  morally  .straiKht 

Be  con».t«ntly  alert  for  cpportunlties  to  ctx-perate  and  render  serv- 
ice Cultlvati-  vrur  capa^  itv  to  understand  and  care  about  other 
people.  Be  tolerant  and  respect  the  rights  of  others.  Develop 
cour.tfre.  s«'lf-rellance  Be  vigilant  In  showing  by  your  speech  and 
acti-in  your  faith  in  America,  yotir  faith  In  God  A-;  Scout  citizens, 
accept  your  resptinsibiUty  for  extending  among  tha<ie  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact  their  understandint:  and  appreciation  of  the 
ideals  of  Sioutlnt?  ard  th-  principles  that  have  made  us.  and  In 
my  Jxidgment  will  alwav-s  keep  us.  a  great  democrai-y 

The  aim  of  the  Scout  movement  has  been  to  give  you  personal 
help  In  the  building  rf  your  character  and  in  training  yourself  for 
cltsztushlp  and  you  are  called  upon  to  serve.  In  the  American  way, 
as    'particlpatlnK  citizens  ' 

Keep  the  One  spirit  of  American  reverence,  tolerance,  and  loyalty 
burnini;  in  yotir  llvts  a.s  participating  citizens.  That  spirit  is  the 
Itleblood  of  America,  guard  it  and  live  It 

jAMns  E    West. 
Chief  Scout  Ezecvitir^. 


TWri-fTH    SCOITT    LAW 

"A  Scout  is  reverent  He  Is  reverent  toward  Gixl  He  Is  faithful 
In  his  religious  dutlts.  and  respetts  the  conviction  of  others  In 
matters  of  custom  and  re'.lglon  " 


Keep  a  State  From  (ioing  "Haynire" 
EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OK    XKRMONT 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RLrRK.^KNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  14.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY.  OF  \'ERMONT 


Mr  PLL'AILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiJcs  in  the  Record.  I  intiude  the  following  address  I  made 
Qt  Nap^c-rviUe.  111.,  on  the  evening  of  February  12.  :it  the  •two- 
bit  d.imer"  to  which  the  President  was  mvitcd  and  for  which 
he  bcui;ht  t4*o  tickets — ViZ.  two  25-cent  stamps  bearing  the 
picture  of  William  McKmley. 

I  did  not  see  him  there,  and  did  not  expect  to.  in  view  of  his 
statement  wiih  respect  to  the  ur.pjsiiibihty  of  his  being  pres- 
ent, but  there  wore  between  five  and  six  thousand  Illincis 
Republicans  present,  and  qiute  a  few  Democrats,  il  reports 
are  to  be  relied  upcn. 


This  is  what  I  said  to  them: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  met  here  tonight  to  honor  curse' ves  a.-^  we 
observe  the  annlversari'  cf  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that 
uncommon  ccnunoncr.  great  emancipator,  and  savior  cf  the  Nation. 

"Some  cpvilent  force  of  genius,  soul,  and  race. 
Some  deep  life  current  from  far  centuries 
Flowed  to  his  mind  and  lighted  his  sad  eyes. 
And  gave  his  name,  among  great  names,  high  place. 

"Unschooled  scholar!     Haw  did  you  learn 
The  wi>dum  a  lifetime  may  not  earn? 
Unsalnted  martyr.     Higher  than  a  saint 
You  were  a  mans  constraint. 
In  the  world,  of  the  world  was  your  lot; 
With  It  and  for  It  the  fight  ycu  fought 
And   nev«.r    til   time   is  Itself   forgot   and   the   heart   of   man   Is   a 

pulsel-.ss  clot 
Shall  the  blocd  flow  slow,  when  we  think  the  thought  of  Lincoln." 

Illinois  may  be  Justiv  proud  cf  the  no  small  contribution  It  made 
and  of  the  glory  u  finds  In  the  fact  that  it  helped  to  mold  and  to 
make  this  great  American.  "A  type  that  nature  w:lls  to  plan  but 
once  in  all  a  pcop'e  s  years  " 

Abraham  Lincoln.  "Shepherd  of  the  people."  that  nair.e  the 
worlds  t>est  rulers  ev<rr  crave  He  fed  us  with  covmsel  when  we  were 
In  doubt,  with  insptration  when  we  faltered,  with  caution  when  we 
wuuJd  be  rash,  and  with  calm,  clear,  trustful  cheerfulness  through 
many  of  the  darkest  hours  in  this  Nations  history. 

Hi.-,  rugged,  honest,  steadfast  perseverance  and  stanch  Ameri- 
canism still  stand  as  examples  and  as  objectives  which  the  Nation 
ciiliectively  and  all  cf  us  as  individuals  do  well  to  try  to  emulate. 

Unwaver.nc:  in  his  loyalty  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  American 
Government,  his  genulrie  respect  for  the  Constitution,  and  his  great 
concern  for  the  common  people  as  well  as  for  the  destiny  of  the 
Republic  itself  ended  only  with  his  death. 

As  Edwin  Markham  has  well  said: 

"He  held  his  place — - 
Held  the  Icng  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise — 
Towering  In  calm,  rough-hewn  sublimity. 
And  when  he  fell  In  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  up>on  the  hills 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

"So  they  burled  Lincoln!     Strange  and  vain. 

Hast  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  hid 

In  any  vault  'neath  cofBn  Ud? 
In  all  the  years  since  that  wild  spring  of  pain? 
It  Is  faLse-^he  never  In  grave  hath  lain. 

You  could  not  bury  him.  although  you  slid 

Upcn  his  clay  the  Cheops  pyramid. 
Or  heaped  It  with  the  R.ocky  Mountain  chain. 
If  so.  man  s  memories  not  a  monument  be, 

None  Shalt  thou  have." 

A  redeemed  and  reunited  Republic  Is  his  monument. 

THE  ROOSEVELT  GAMBLE 

In  the  year  1932  that  extraordinarily  shrewd,  wise,  and  unerring, 
that  experienced  Judge  and  ot^server  of  men  and  events,  Vermont's 
most  distinguished  eon,  the  late  Calvin  Coolidge.  read  the  mind  of 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  as  if  it  were  an  open  and  a  printed  page. 
Anticipating  Roosevelt's  election,  he  said  to  Henry  L.  Stoddard: 
"We  will  be  taking  in  America  the  biggest  gamble  In  government 
that  any  p>eople  ever  took.  I  do  not  believe."  said  ex-President 
Coolidge.  "that  the  American  people  realize  all  that  is  in  the  mind 
of  this  man  Roosevelt,  as  to  his  policies.  There  l.s  something  about 
his  speeches  that  makes  me  think  he  is  going  to  try  to  overturn 
things.  You  cannot  safely  do  that  with  a  government  in  one 
President's  term.  Government  is  growth — slow  growth — you  can- 
not gamble  wiih  it.  That,  however,  is  what  I  see  ahead  if  Roosevelt 
Is  elected.  ' 

CALVIN     COOLIDGE  S     VISION 

What  prophetic  vision,  what  wisdom:  but.  even  so.  he  could  not 
have  seen  and  would  not  have  believed  that  third-term  candidate 
Roosevelt  would  have  attempted  the  destruction  of  the  Judiciary's 
Independence — a  program  typical  of  Charles  I:  or  that  he  would 
have  tried  to  destroy  the  Independence  of  the  legislative  branch — 
winch  smacks  of  George  III — a  scheme  Involving  centrall?ation 
of  government,  invadlns?  the  Independence  of  local  government, 
Which  Is  one  of  Mr  HitUr's  successful  Ideas. 

THE    ABSE.VT    GLXST 

Your  absent  "guest"  calls  himself  a  "liberal"  and  defines  "lib- 
eral" as  one  who  is  100  percent  in  favor  of  the  New  Deal,  its  policy 
and  its  program.  That  necessarily  makes  me  a  conservative,  for 
I  am  against  It.  The  New  Deal  program,  in  parts,  is  as  old  as 
history.  The  devaluation  of  the  currency  Ls  a  trick  of  Roman 
emperors.  Certainly  no  one  can  successfully  maintain  they  were 
liberal 

Your  President's  financlnss  are  as  old  as  the  French  kings,  and 
may  even  date  back  to  Babylon.  If  the  New  Deal  program  is  Lb- 
eiui  th-n  so  was  Ge<irge  III.  and  Hitler  and  Stalin  are  also. 

The  truth  is.  real  liberals  have  fcucht  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  as  the  Republicans  have  been  fighting,  against  these  same 
destructive  and  un-American  things  for  which  the  New  Deal 
stands. 
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The  Nv*w  Deal  prrpram  In  Its  entirety  contains  the  paving 
stones  for  the  danf^erous  road  which  has  WTeckcd  lil>eral  democra- 
cies all  over  the  world. 

Mr  Roosevelt  denounces  and  accuses  all  of  us  who  do  not  believe 
in  the.«e  methods  and  these  actions  as  conservatives.  If  being 
hesitant  and  opposed  to  draizging  America  into  the  morass  of 
political  immorality  or  into  the  dead  sea  of  reaction  Is  conserva- 
tism, then  I  cheerfully  Join  that  party.  And  that  party  will  again 
become  the  hope  of  American  life. 

At  this  point  you  may  have  an  Inkling  of  my  attitude  to-^-ard 
some  of  the  public  questions  which  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
perplexing  to  the  body  politic. 

Tlie  topic  a.'^signed  me  and  alluded  to  quite  widely  In  the  public 
press  carries  the  broad  implication  and  compels  an  inference 
that  because  Vermont  has  always  kept  Us  feet  on  the  ground  in 
Presidential  election  years,  you  presume  me  to  be  qualified,  as  its 
Representative,  to  make  crystal  clear  (as  the  President  hopes  I 
shall,  and  as  I  shall  attempt  to  do)  the  procedure  to  follow  "to 
keep  a  State  from  going  'haywire'  In  an  election  year." 

As  a  prelude,  mav  I  sav  that  lured  by  the  prophets  of  "a  more 
abundant  life'  and  seduced  by  the  New  Deal  sophistry,  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  except  Vermont  and  Maine,  lost  their  heads 
and   about   everything   else   they   ever   owned.   In   the   Presidential 

campaign  of  1936. 

A  preponderant  majority  of  Vermonters  holding  onto  the  rope  and 
keeping  the  old  i-hlp  of  state  from  floating  too  far  out  into  the  sea 
of  bubbles  and  hot  air  of  the  "new  delirium"  liave  gradually  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  It  back  to  its  moorings,  and  how  you  folks  are 
climbing  aboard. 

The  wav  to  keep  a  State  from  going  "'haywire""  Is  for  the  people 
In  that  State  to  fellow  the  example  of  Vermont  and  Maine  and 
DuFagc  County. 

At  one  famous  battle  In  our  country"s  hi.=tcry  General  Sedgwick, 
in  ch.^rgc,  gave  the  order:  "Put  the  Vermonters  ahead  and  keep 
the  column  well  closed  up." 

Modestly,  may  I  say.  that  always  should  be  done  In  nn  emergency, 
for  in  so  doing  is  found  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  light." 

STRAIGHT   AND    UNDILCTED   REPUBLICANISM 

We  Vermonters  take  our  Republicanism  straight  and  undiluted. 
If  that  makes  us  Isolated  and  old-fashioned  and  rugged  Individ- 
ualists, we  thank  God  for  it!  We  are  Republicans,  and  we  are 
proud  cf  It  We  work  too  hard  and  too  loni^  for  every  dollar  we 
earn  and  try  to  save  not  to  know  that  if  by  common  con.sent  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  hypnotized  by  the  spending  of  money  as  If 
ihere  never  were  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning;  we  "sell  our  blrthrfght 
for  a  mess  of  pottage"  if  by  lack  of  appreciation  and  because  of  a 
disinclination  to  face  facts  or  to  advise  ourselves  of  what  con- 
cerns us  we  keep  silent  and  suffer  the  Constitution  to  be  nullified, 
our  preroRatlves  as  citizens  to  be  preempted,  and  our  rights  to  be 
taken  aw.iy  from  us:  Just  so  certainly  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets, 
what  we  know  as  liberty  will  surely  and  steadily  be  undermined  and 
destroved. 

Despotism,  which  by  any  other  name  will  smell  Just  as  sweet,  will 
crown  itself  with  power  and  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  recover  the 
freedom  at  whose  loss  we  have  connived. 

As  Vermonters  and  as  Republicans  we  still  believe  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  still  insist,  among  other  things,  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  abridging  freedom  of  speech;  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  and  that  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  Constitution  Itself  arc  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or 
to  the  people.  We  believe  neither  Congress  nor  the  President  on 
any  plea  of  emergency  may  ever  stispend  its  provisions  in  any 
particular  at  anv  time,  at  any  place,  or  anywhere 

To  us  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  legal  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
litterty  which  our  Declaration  of  Independence  proclaiirrs  to  be 
God  given  and  Inalienable.  Every  part  of  the  Constitution  Is  a 
Bill  of  Rights,  said  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  supreme  emphasia 
is  on  individual  liberty  The  citizen,  not  the  Government,  is  to 
be  sovereign  Free  to  direct  his  own  life.  He  and  not  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  plan  it.     Such  Is  the  only  "more  abundant  life." 

FREE    GOVERNMENT,    FREE    MEN,    FREE    ENTERPRISI 

Free  government,  free  men.  and  free  enterpri.se.  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  Uljeral  ideas  of  democratic  institutions,  a  scheme  of 
life  is  more  than  a  framework  of  government.  Every  American 
the  sovereign  citizen  of  a  free  republic,  master  of  his  own  destiny, 
the  most  successful  scheme  of  government  and  of  life  that  man 
ever  devised.  ,  ,,    _, 

When  President  Roosevelt  talks  about  "horse  and  buggy  days, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  order,  he  means  that  the  free  gov- 
ernment, free  man.  and  free  enterprise  system  is  to  be  disrupted, 
discontinued;  that  America  is  to  abandon  Its  free  institutions  and 
Its  voluntary  economic  svstf  m  In  favor  of  a  totalitarian  state  and 
an  economic  svstem  based  on  bureaucracy  or  coercion,  or  on  the 
ct)cdlence  of  the  many  to  the  few.  "We  planned  it  that  way." 
That's  telling  them,  not  asking— that's  the  story.  There  Is  no  mid- 
dle ground.  Tl.ere  is  no  other  way  to  turn.  You  are  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  landmarks  or  for  their 
destruction,  which  Is  now  In  progress.  Under  the  establishment 
of  a  contrallzed  bureaucracy  in  Washington;  the  abolition  of  state 
rights;  the  expansion  of  Executive  power  through  unwise  and  un- 
lawful deleijatlon  to  a  power-greedy  Executive;  a  centrally  planned 
and  controlled  economy  In  which  there  Is  no  economy;  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  free  enterprise;  and  the  subordination  of 
indivlduid  rights  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  citizen  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  State. 


CONDEStENDING    BENnOLENCB 

We  free-born  Americans  do  not  take  kindly  to  condescendlnR 
benevolence  on  the  part  of  our  elected  and  Riipointrd  oJticlals  of 
government,  nor  do  we  subscrib?  to  the  belief  that  a  hufie  vote  in 
our  Republic,  no  matter  how  large,  constitutes  such  a  "'mandate" 
to  tho.se  elected  thereby  that  they  may  carry  into  practice  the 
attitude  so  long  ago  expressed  by  the  lom:-relKnlng  Louis  XIV, 
"L'etat  c'est  moi.""  No;  nor  do  we  allow  (UUM-lves  to  be  misled 
by  dire  woids  uttered  by  Pres-ldentlal  linkboys  now  so  blatantly 
engaged  In  fostering  a  third-term  movement  who  would  seek  to 
Impregnate  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  Pompadourish  idea 
that  "Apres  F   D   R.  le  deluge."" 

In  the  first  place  we  know  that  our  State  Is  one  of  130000000 
people  rather  than  that  of  a  palace  guard;  in  the  second  place,  the 
only  deluge  we  can  vl^^uali/.e  is  the  refreshing,  revitalizing,  life- 
imparting  rain  of  a  return  to  povernment  sanity,  one  which  would 
give  us  surcease  from  a  myriad  of  restraints,  from  a  top-heavy 
bureaucracy,  and  would  allow  free  enterprise  once  again  Ui  func- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  Interference  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  some  depree  of  stability  had  been  attained. 

We  believe  that  our  liberties  and  our  form  of  government  can 
only  be  preserved  by  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  laid  down 
In  the  Constitution. 

We  know  thai  a  representative,  democratic  form  of  government 
xinder  Republican  adminl.stration  has  in  a  long  period  of  years 
made  greater  material  progress,  produced  higher  standards  of 
living.  Inspired  superior  love  of  peace,  tolerance,  and  pcHjd  will 
than  ever  has  cxlncd  In  any  other  place,  at  any  other  period,  in 
any  nation  on  earth. 

PROFLIGATE    SPENDING 

We  are  opposed  to  the  profllKate  spending  of  our  hard-earned 
money,  and  we  know  that  the  Republican  Party  stands  now.  and 
ever  has  stood,  for  economy  in  government,  for  sound  currency, 
full  value  money,  and  again.st  any  repudiation  of  government 
pledges  to  the  people.  In  whatever  guise  such  repudiation  may  be 
offered. 

No  complicated  scheme  of  relief,  no  plan  of  Government  price 
fixing  no  resort  to  the  Public  Treasury  will  be  of  any  permanent 
value  in  reestablishing  Indtistry.  assisting  agriculture,  or  bringing 
back  genuine  and  permanent  prosperity. 

The  America  which  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  their  compatriots 
founded  and  Lincoln  saved  does  not  mean  we  shall  have  every- 
thing done  for  us  by  the  Government,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  It 
guarantees  to  each  and  every  one  of  us  an  opportunity  to  do  every- 
thing for  ourselves. 

All  governments  derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed  Plato  declared  the  chief  object  In  the  construction 
of  a  state  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  whole,  and  not  that  of  any 
part  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  whole  is  best  achieved  when 
every  man  who  is  a  part  of  the  whole  is  secure  In  the  possession 
of  his  rights,  and  those  liberties  which  a  capricious,  temporary 
majority  cannot  take  away.  That  Is  what  Calvin  Coolidge  meant 
when  he  talked  alxiut  Individualism. 

The  Republican  Party  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  government 
exists  for  men.  and  not  men  for  it,  and  that  to  every  man  and 
woman  In  America  should  be  given  and  secured  the  freedom  and 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  to  the  full  mea.sure  of  their  capacity. 

That  form  of  establl.^hed  government  Is  best  which  .seeks  In 
the  development  of  the  Individual  character  the  fulfillment  of  Its 
highest  purpose. 

Such  were  the  announced  and  fundamental  doctrines  on  which 
the  political  philosophy  of  that  great  President,  Calvin  Coolidge, 

were  based. 

They  are  good  enough  for  me.  I  think  they  are  good  enough 
for  anybody 

So  much  for  the  general  proposition.     Now,  let's  get  down  to  brass 

tacks. 

By  reason  of  the  skill  and  Industry  of  our  forefathers  we  are 
the  Inheritors  of  a  rich  estate,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  hand  down, 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  Improved 

BURDEN    OF    FEDERAL    DEBT 

Today  the  outward,  visible  manifestation  right  here  In  the  United 
States  of  the  hazard  to  free  enurprise  Is  the  excessive  and  con- 
stantly mounting  burden  of  Federal  debt;  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxation.  History  teaches  that  in  every  country  where  taxa- 
tion has  reached  the  point  where  it  absorbed  in  excess  of  from 
35  percent  to  45  percent  of  the  national  Income,  either  anarchy  or 
regimentation  followed  It  can  hnppen  here  You  have  only  to 
look  at  the  history  of  Egypt  and  Greece  and  France;  the  a.s.«;ertlon 
could  be  substantiated  by  many  another  illustration  were  It 
neces.sary. 

Back  in  1913  our  national  Income  in  this  country  was  $32- 
000  000.000  m  round  figures;  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  were 
$2,000,000,000.  some  7  percent  cf  the  national  income  In  1938. 
however  the  national  income  was  sixty-two  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars, approximately  double  that  of  1913,  but  our  expenditures  had 
risen  to  over  seventeen  billion,  some  27  p- rccnt  of  the  national  in- 
come: of  this  latter  amount  over  $13,000  000  000  wa.s  raised  by  taxes, 
the  balance  by  borrowing.  Right  now  governmental  expenses  are 
over  10  times  what  they  were  25  years  ago       It  Is  happening  here. 

1  A  long  time  ago  a  very  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  answer  to  the  crltlcl.sm  of  there  then  being  a 
Budget  of  $960.000  000.  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  'his 
was  a  billion-dollar  country.  We  are  now  a  billion-dollar  country 
Insofar  as  our  interest  charges  are  concerned.      Just  interest  on  the 

'   public  debt. 
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According  to  ■  .taUment  larued  by  the  Trnxrwry  Department  last 
wcvk  U  »il  tb*  iBoiirv  in  circulation  as  or  January  1  of  this  year 
were  to  be  equally  UivUlt-d  amoiiK  evfr>  muii.  woman,  and  chUd 
in  this  country  each  unc  wuuld  rtceivt-  $57  71  Before  you  spt-nd 
that  •67  71  It  might  be  tair  enough  for  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  if  the- obliKallons  evidenced  by  the  admitted  New 
Deal'  national  debt  of  •45  OOO.OOO.OOO.  as  of  the  end  of  the  cunent 
fiaral  year  were  to  b«-  iwrfuriied,  share  aiid  aliare  alike,  by  every 
man  woman  and  child  of  U^e  130  OOO.OOO  people  of  this  country 
eath'one  of  ua  wouid  owe  •^46  Thiuli  that  ovtr  before  you  spend 
your  $57  7 1 

BalNGING     tT     UOMr     TO     HAPKKVU  I* 

nnnol.'  Fhare  per  capita  of  the  national  debt  on  lh»t  ba.-^^!* 
•2Ti6  78«.000  The  citu«nii  of  DuPa«e  County  uould  owe  »ja»JU.- 
000      The  cltlaena  of  Naperrllle  would  owe  i2. 076.000. 

rrcHT  OTcrtrrr  bttwetb 

ThoM  nf  us  who  eerve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  arc  con- 
frontwl  by  this  administration's  eighth  successor  dcflct  Budeet— 
a  BudKct  which  calls  for  the  .  xpcndlture  of  «9.027 .000.000  as 
a«cainal  a«Ucipai«-<l  receipts  of  »6. 15 1.000.000.  leaving  a  cool,  stark 
defU-lt  of  •a87«QOO,0OO.  which  places  the  New  Deal  In  the  un- 
enviable position  of   running   true   to  form   as   it  exceeds   the  debt 

Tho^  of  you  who  have  earned  and  fcrlmped  and  .saved  and  who 
Uve  within  your  Income,  or  intend  to  pny  your  debts,  very  well 
know  that  no  i)er«on.  no  business,  no  State,  no  government  can 
conimue  forever  or  for  any  long  period  to  spend  more  than  la 
earnrd   or    r»-cp|vfd    without    being    overwhelmed    In    bankruptcy 

No-*  comes  the  S«-cretary  of  the  Trea.siiry  anmlttln-  that  the 
•45  000  000  000  debt  limit  htin  been  reached.  ai,d  suKKe'^ting  that 
It  b.-  increased  to  •SO  000  000  000  The  people  are  entitled  to  know- 
all  atKnit  this  nnancUl  )utn?lery  that  h«.s  being  going  nn.  but  they 
cannot  know  It  all.  for  nobodv  In  this  admintstratUin  knows  where 
It  actually  stands.  C3od  only  knows,  and  I  do  not  say  that  sacri- 
legiously 

We    are   conf renting   a   situation    such   as   no  Congress  ever  wa» 

asked  to  meet  before. 

A    175.000.000.000   DITBT 

Th.-  administration  talks  about  the  $45,000  000  000  debt  in  which. 
however.  Is  not  Includ.d  many  contingent,  but  nevcrtheles.=  p«3Si- 
tlve  debts  of  the  Federal  Government,  such  as  the  $1600  000.000 
debt  of  the  United  Slates  Housing;  Admlnlstratlcn;  the  $6,000,000,- 
000  of  I'uarantetd  bonds  <if  that  agency,  and  the  millions  tied  tip  In 
contracts  of  local  houstnu  airthorltles;  the  $10,000,000,000  obllca- 
Ucn  growing  out  of  ilie  admlnl.<tration  of  the  Soci.al  Security  Act. 
and  the  Uke  So  when  you  hear  talk  of  the  $45.000  000,000  debt, 
make  a  mental  addition  of  such  sums  as  would  bring  this  up  to 
the  $75  000  000  000  mark  and  you  will  have  Included  actual  and 
contingent  liabilities  to  which  you  and  votir  fellow  citizens  are  to 
chip  awny  nt  during  your  natural  lives 

The  maw  which  Is  the  Federal  Government's  book  of  account  is 
pa.-it  understand. n,'  ad:nlnlstrators  clmrged  with  carrying  out  spe- 
clfleU  programs  when  confronted  with  the  huge  sums  spent,  or 
loaned,  speak  of  Ttcovcrable  assets  "  In  most  cases  thtse  so- 
call.d  assets,  against  which  Government  bonds  have  bc-en  issued. 
conjtUt  of  mortgai^es  uv-ou  the  homes  of  people  held  by  the  H  O. 
L  C.  advances  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  P  W  A. 
bonds  and  the  like  -recoverable  assets  the  Government  fcre- 
clcwed  on  over  175.000  homes  last  y.  ar  out  of  1  017.000  loans  made. 
With  an  average  lots  to  the  Government  of  $920  a  house. 

Of  the  bond»  held  by  the  R  F  C  and  the  P  W  A.,  there  are  over 
350  i>sues  m  default,  about  10  percent  of  the  whole  number  of 
ta»ues  i»re  reprewenled  by  waterworks  systems,  and  cne  oX  the  reason'' 
for  the  tJefault  i"  illustrated  bv  the  situation-  which  existed  right 
iMTe  in  lUinois  at  Grafton  ai;d  at  Shawneeiown.  a  matter  which  one 
of  your  8ttr;ii  c  R-^publican  Co:ii:res.«men  from  niinols  alUidet!  to  In 
the  Uouae  not  so  long  a^o.  At  the  laiu;r.  as  a  con.-e<iueuce  of  flood 
dan»age.  the  town  was  moved  away  from  the  W.  P.  A.-constructed 
Wrtterworks  and  the  bonds  issued  are  In  default. 

That  very  bnefly  Is  where  your  hard-earned  dollars  are  polng  and 
have  gone  to  carry  out  the  wanton,  wasteful,  wicked,  reckless 
spending  policy  of  this  New  Deal 

It  IS  hl..;h  time  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  were  given  a 
break  ln^U■ud  of  a  gold  bruk 

I  am  for  eoonomy  and  then  more  economy,  said  Calvin  Coolidge. 
and  to  which  we  should  shout  a  fervent  amen. 

BANK-RVrrCT    THEEATTjra 

Prcm  July  1.  1939  to  January  16.  1940  we  spent  •5.165.434.493.22 
We  received  $2,902,832  615.58  The  excess  of  our  spenduig  over  and 
beyond  what  we  received  for  the  6  months  period  reached  the 
startling   total  of  $2,202,601  877  64 

P*r  capita  governmental  expenditures  rose  from  $95  54  in  1929  to 
$129  02  tn  1938  The  per  capita  tax  burden  rose  from  $80  30  in  1929 
to  $107.61  in  1938 

IMTO  THE   a«»    $15,000,000   A  DAT 

Juvt  think  of  It     we  «per.d  •25  956  957  25  a  day 
\V.-  .pt^nd  $1  061539  88  each  hour    or  $18.025  66  e^•e^y  minute 
NVe  a:     running  Into  the  red  $14.587.0i>8  57  every  day.  or  $607,795  77 
ewry  hour. 

i:efcre  leavnng  this  little  dlscu.ssion  concerning  the  financial  con- 
dition c-untrontin..?  you  and  me  as  citizens  of  our  country,  lei  me 
give  you  an  Hlus;raticn  of  the  ma4;iiltude  of  tlie  debt  which  has  been 
Incvirred  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  New  De.il  r.dm'.nlstraticn 

Forty-flvp  billion  dollars  In  debt  Why,  do  you  know  that  If  you 
frer«  to  take  45.000.000,000  dollar  bills  and  lay  them  end  to  end  and 


Side  to  side  vou  could  construct  a  road';«.-ay  25  feet  wide  that  would 
run  around  the  earth  and  10.432  44  miles  out  into  space? 

A     S+a.OOO.OOO-MII-E    DEBT 

And  do  you  realire  that  since  these  dollars  come  out  of  the 
Treasury  from  the  pockett.  of  the  taxpayer  that.  In  order  to  dl8chan,'e 
the  obligations  they  evidence  somebody  will  have  to  pick  up  and 
put  back  into  the  Treasury  to  relieve  the  taxpflver?'  burden  the 
•45  000 1 ^00  000  phi':  the  Interest  that  Ls  accruing'  Do  you  Know  that 
th.  <e  43C00  000  0C0  dollar  bills.  :f  laid  ribbonlike  end  to  end,  would 
make  a  band  of  bills  42  613  636  miles  long'  Somebody  will  have  to 
pick  them  up.     And  It  Is  going  to  be  bark-break. ng  picking. 

THU«K  THIS  OVta  AND  SWEAT 

There  are  625.600  noinutes  m  a  year.  In  IJSAO  years  there  are 
1019.664  000  minuU-s. 

11  60  men  were  to  start  uxlay  and  work  continuously  for  the  next 
1.940  years  to  pick  up  t^ese  bills,  and  each  picked  up  one  every  min- 
ute every  day  every  year  they  would  have  only  put  back  Into  the 
Trta.-ury  140  677.1tX)  000.  but  that  is  only  p.irt  of  the  ]cb. 

Lets  lor»k  at  another  angle  of  the  situation  What  kind  of  a 
deal  has  the  farmer  had  under  this  administration  and  under  the 
renprcnal-triiOe  program'  His  complaint  is  not.  or  should  not  be. 
political  The  farmer  rests  his  case  on  the  fact  that  under  the 
trade  treaties  he  i,s  gCMrg  the  i-hort  end  of  the  deal.  He  wants,  la 
entitled  to,  and  must  have,  a  better  deal 

He  knows  that  not  only  have  our  cotton  export*  been  cut  In  half 
and  our  exports  of  wheat  Jiist  about  disappeared,  but  there  have 
been  some  1.100  tariff-rate  reductions — no  increases — of  which  over 
20  have  tx-en  of  agricultural  prixlucts 

THE    tfTW   DEAL    PRCXiaAM    FOR    ACRICtn.TtTEI 

The  new  dea'ers  are  squirming  with  the  "mess"  they  have  made  of 
their  agricultural  program  Under  the  New  Deal,  farm  values  have 
shrunk  every  year  The  assejaed  valuation  of  the  United  States  is 
declining  mpldly  and  farm  tenancy  is  Increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  the  New  Deal  is  directly  responsible  for  this  condition. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  living  on  farms  that  cannot  be  sold  far 
the  mortgage  on  thorn      You  .say,    •How  did  the  New  Deal  do  this?" 

First,  by  giving  th<*  farmers' market  away  and  putting  him  tn 
ccmpetltton  wi'h  the  peasants  of  Europe  the  peons  of  South 
America   and  the  slave  labor  of  foreign  lands 

For  example,  in  1937  over  •«68.0O0.OO0  worth  of  comjjetitlve  agri- 
cultural products  were  imponed.  By  competitive.  I  mean  crcps  that 
could  have  been  grown  right  here  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
we  imported  $711,000,000  worth  of  noncomptiitlve  agricultural 
products,  which  m.Tkes  a  total  of  $1,577  000. Ot-O  worth  of  agricul- 
tural products  imported,  and  we  exported  only  $797  OOOOOO  worth 
of  agricultural  products 

During  the  past  7  New  Deal  years  wc  have  exported  only  $5,000,- 
000  00<l  worth  of  agricultural  products  and  have  imported  over 
•7,40'i.000  000  worth 

In  other  words,  we  have  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  of  over  47 
pc-cent.    as    our    agricultural    imports    are    47    percent    above    our 
exports 
I        About  half  of  our  imports  are  agricultural  products,  whereas  only 
I    30  percent  of  our  exports  are  agricultural  products.     Our  total  wvirld 
1    trade  m  nonagrlcultural  products  shows  a  favorable  trade  balance  (  f 
70   percent,   or.   in   other   words,   we   export   about   70   percent   more 
agrtctUtural  commodities   than  we  import      This  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence   that    the    farmer    is   not    only   "sold   down   the   river"    but    Is 
washed  right  out  into  the  ocean. 

UNFAVORABLE    TRADE    BALANCE 

The  fact  that  the  fanner  has  an  unfavorable  trad?  balance  of  47 
percent,  while  the  big  monopolies  have  a  favorable  trade  balance  of 
73  percent,  shows  the  price  paid  by  the  farmers  of  the  country  for 
the  so-called  reciprocal -trade   treaties 

For  the  first  8  months  of  1939  our  agricultural  imports  Increa.sed 
$203.000000,  or  29  percent  over  th-.-  same  period  of  1934.  or  at  the 
rate  of  $300,000  000  a  year.  Seventy-five  percent  of  these  commodi- 
ties are  competitive  with  our  own  prcxluctlon;  they  represent  the 
protluctlon  of  11.000.000  acres  of  good  farm  land  figured  at  $20  per 
acre 

It  Is  surely  a  reflection  on  this  great  agricultural  country  of  otira 
when  we  import,  as  we  do.  some  years  up  to  20  percent  of  our  total 
agricultural  income  When  we  Import  more  competitive  agrlctil- 
tural  products  than  our  whole  total  agricultural  exports  amount  to, 
It  ts  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  people  of  this  country  the  great 
Injustice  that  Ls  being  meted  out  to  the  farmers  of  America 

Since  the  trad'-  treaties  we  have  had  a  75  percent  unfavorable 
balance  in  our  f.reli^n  trade  and  a  70  percent  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance In  our  nonagrlcultural  foreign  trade 

We  have  had  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  every  year  of  the 
New  Deal  New  dealers  should  rightly  have  their  hearts  bleed  for 
the  'grapes  of  wrath  "  people,  because  their  proLrram.  if  carried  out. 
will  make  tenants  out  of  all  fiirmers.  Remember  that  these  pro- 
grams that  are  to  solve  these  problem-;  of  the  farmer  apparently 
must  Include  a  set-up  that  ir.akes  for  regimentation  and  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  direct  political  control  over  farm  loans 
and  farm  practices  of  every  fam^.er  that  comes  under  his  political 
agricultural  machine.  Is  this  Russia  or  Is  It  the  great  United 
States  of  America,' 

THE   INVTSroU  FARM    MORTGAGE 

The  New  Deal  has  put  an  Invisible  mortgacje  on  every  acre 
of  cropland  in  AmerUra,  The  farmer  may  thins  his  farm  Is  paid 
for  and  the  records  in  the  register  of  dt^d's  office  may  show  that 
there  isn't  any  mortgage  on  record,  but  the  Invisible  mortgage  must 
be  paid  by  the  production  of  crops  off  this  farm  Just  a^  much  as  If 
11  were  in  the  county  recorder's  office. 
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The   pu'ollc  debt   has   incre.nsed   by   over   $20  OOOOOO  OOO    the   past 

6  years,  'o  say  i;oihlng  about  the  millions  of  los.-cs  it  will  tal:e 
on  Its  business  and  agricultural  leans  now  bemij  carried  on  Its 
book3  at  lull  value  Of  this  $20,000  000.000  Increu.-^  In  the  public 
debt  the  farmers,  v.ho  represent  25  prrccnt  of  the  people,  will  have 
to  repay  over  $5  000  00J.OOO  through  their  farm  operations  In 
other'words.  Mr  Wallace  may  have  made  farmers  believe  that  he 
has  been  a  Santa  Claus  and  doled  out  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  during  the  past  6  years,  but  the  facts  aio  that  the  Lirniers 
have  over  $5,000  000,000  to  be  paid  back  for  the  two  ard  one-half 
to  three  billion  dollars  that  the  Secretarj-  has  dis'ributed  to  them. 

A  ?  1.000,000,000  Increase  In  the  public  debt  represents  $2  90  in 
mortgage  on  every  acre  of  cropland,  if  agriculturu  w\  re  Uj  curry  the 
^hc^e  lead. 

THE   ACrilCrLTVRAL   PICTXT.E  OF  THE   A\*FRACE  F.\RMER 

The  average  farm  price  of  milk  in  th?  United  S'a'.es  v.-as  $2.21 
per  100  In  1930  and  It  has  never  been  $2  a  hundred  slr.ce.  and  has 
only  averaged  $1.C8  a  hundred  the  6  years  of  the  New  Deal.  The 
aveiatte  price  of  butler  on  farms  was  36  8  cents  in  1930.  and  6  years 
since  "the  N.w  D-al  It  has  averajed  only  27  cents,  and  In  1933  it 
went  down  to  25  8  cents  per  pound,  about  one-'hird  le.->s. 

American  cheese  averaged  17  cents  plus  lor  the  6  years  pre-New 
Deal  and  only  13  cents  pius  the  first  6  years  of  New  Deal,  and  alter 

7  years  of  "the  more  abundant  life"  averaged  only  12  8  cents  l:i  1939. 

THE  FAEMER   AND  HIE   NEW   DEAL 

The  destitute  condition  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  is  due.  in 
laree  measure,  to  the  unfair  procedure  of  the  agricultural  policy 
cf  the  New  D"al 

First,  the  Nev.-  Deal  went  out  and  loaded  farmers  up  with  nil  the 
loans  the  farmers  would  carry  and  assured  the  larnier  that  better 
prices  v.'ould  prevail 

Soccr.d.  The  Ink  had  hardly  had  time  to  dry  on  his  mortr;age 
before  the  new  dealers  lowered  the  tariff  throuuh  the  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties.  This  was  dene  right  In  face  cf  the  fact  that  Candi- 
date Roosevelt  in  1932  had  n»,ured  the  rural  people  cf  America  that 
he  rcntcniplated  no  reduction  of  tarlfl^  on  farm  products. 

Thud  The  new  dealers  then  instituted  the  proj^ram  of  rtprtlng 
up  new  farmers.  Thousands  of  new  farmers  were  set  up  in  busmrss 
with  a  100-p?rccnt  cubiidy  from  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
compete  with  fanners  already  on  their  farms  Many  of  these  people 
were  taken  from  the  reUef  rolls  and  set  up  In  business  against  the 
regular  farmer. 

Fourth.  The  new  dealers  then  started  a  program  of  controlling 
surpluses  by  buvlng  surplus  food  to  hold  up  agricultural  priccs._ 
Thev  tpent  $66,000  000  in  1  year  to  hold  up  afrricultural  prices — • 
at  least  thev  claim  that  this  helped  materially  In  holding  up  prices — • 
and  then  they  turned  around  and  imported  as  high  as  $8^8,000,000 
worth  cf  competitive  agricultural  products  that  cou'd  just  as  well 
have  been  raised  on  the  farms  of  our  country.     That's  the  story. 

The  criticism  leveled  at  the  manner  In  vhlch  the  present  admin- 
istration has  concentrated  on  production  control  as  a  cure-all  for 
the  farmer  is  wdl  warranted,  the  yuggestlnn  made  by  these  critics 
appears  to  me  to  be  well  founded  that  more  attention  be  paid  to, 
end  that  the  emphasis  be  sliifled  to,  marketing  of  the  commodities 
pioduced. 

MR     TEEIC   SATS 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  remark  made  by  your  own  George 
Peek  when  he  said.  In  this  connection:  "We  must  replace  theorists 
with  realists,  inconsistency  with  consistency,  incompetency  with 
ability,  fiction  with  truth;  and  the  time  Is  now." 

ILLnCAL  TRADE  TREATIES 

Under  cur  standard  we  do  r.ot  expect  the  Government  to  support 
trade;  we  expect  trade  to  support  the  Government,  po  I  am  opposed 
to  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  program  as  now  constituted. 

Tlicy  are  not  In  law  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written, 
becau  e  they  were  negotiated  on  the  basi.';  of  an  alleged  law  In 
itself  In  direct  contravention  of  the  fundamental  law  of  this  land. 
Trade  agreements.  th?y  call  them;  under  v.ha.ever  name,  they 
are  nevertheless  treaties,  the  negotiation  cf  which  hy  the  State 
Department's  agent-s.  functioning  wholly  culElde  the  Constitution, 
under  a  delegated  power  that  Is  not  susceptible  of  being  delegated, 
even  though  allegedlv  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  I  believe 
such  activity  to  be  contrary  to  the  proviilons  nf  the  Constitution. 
where  it  states  that:  "He  (th.-  President)  shrill  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  cor.scnt  cf  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur," 

MR     O'NEAL    AGAINST    ,JUSTICE    PINCKNEY    AND    SENATOR    BORAH 

Even  Mr.  O'Neal,  of  the  National  Farm  Bureau,  cannot  sweep 
aside  that  provi.^ion.  for  "the  Constitution  has  declared  that  what- 
ever amounts  to  a  treaty,  made  under  the  authority  cf  th3  United 
States,  shall  Immediately  be  supreme  law.  It  embraces  all  the 
variL>ties  which  It  could  be  supposed  this  Governr.-.ent  could  find 
It  recc6?ary  or  prcp.-r  to  make  or  It  embraces  none.  It  covers  the 
while  treaty-making  ground  v.hlch  this  Govcrnmci.t  could  be 
expected  to  occupy  or  not  an  Inch  of  It."  So  said  Mr.  Justice  Pinck- 
r.ey.  cne  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  Juiibis  this  country  ever 
knew,  in  disctuSing  ih-  making  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  late  Scmtor  Borah  said:  "These  so-c.^llcd  trade  aijrrements 
are  treaties.  The"  ought  to  come  here  for  ratification;  and  if  the 
Senate  had  any  regard  whatever  for  its  constitutional  rights  and 
duties,  they  would  come  here." 

So  mtich  for  the  prrposltlon  with  respect  to  the  r.lcgallty  and 
tinconsatutlonality  of  the  trade  agreements  as  they  have  been  ue- 


fct'.ated  and  as  it  is  proposed  still  further  to  continue  their  negotia- 
tion. They  are  not  reciprocal  They  are  not  legal.  They  are  pro- 
vocative of  and  not  a  panacea  for  war. 

Our  primary  obligation  is  to  put  our  own  national  house  in 
crder  and  by  re'-toring  cur  own  balance  to  reestablish  our  great 
Focial  groups  By  so  doing  we  shall  make  our  best  contribution 
to  a  sane  and  realistic  InternaticnaUsm. 

rUROPE'S    MADMEN 

Europe  today  Is  a  seething,  boiling  pot  of  war;  a  maelstrom  of 
diplomatic  intrigue  and  connivance;  a  center  of  secret  treaties  and 
negotiations;  the  home  of  the  maddest  men  of  all  the  ages  Why 
PDOUld  we  undertake  to  make  contracts  with  them?  Why  should 
we  dare  to  enter  Into  alliances  with  these  maniacs? 

A  NATIONAL  SELL-OUT 

As  a  national  sell-cut  "down  the  river."  the  trade  treaties  hereto- 
fore negotiated  take  the  gold  medal  offered  for  idealistic,  imprac- 
tical, governmental,  theoretical  eccnomlc  effort.  Carried  away  by 
their  enthusiasm  for  what  ts  ripht  and  good,  too  many  people  In 
these  United  States  have  been  hypnotized  by  the  words  and  the 
voices  which  have  proclaimed  the  potentialities  fi-r  recovery  and 
relief  and  inlcrnaiional  good  will  supposedly  inherent  In  these  trade 
treaties. 

GREED.  GOI-D.   AND  CLORT 

Every  attempt  which  has  ever  been  made  for  territorial  acquisi- 
tion and  expansion  has  had  Its  origin  principally  or  in  part  in  the 
greedy   pra.'^plng   for   trade   that   was  to  "follow   the   flag  "   and   the 

I    profits  to  ensue. 

I        Greed   for  territory,  for   gold,   for  gain,  and   for  glory   is  at   the 

'    bottom  of  this  war-worn  world's  trouoles. 

In  trade  apreemcnts  heretofore  negotiated  since  the  beginning  cf 

I    time  and  in  trade  agreements  hereafter  to  be  negotiated  with  their 

I  concomitant  ramifications  will  always  be  involved  mans  irrepres- 
sible greed  and  the  cause  for  most  cf  the  Ills  which  the  world  has 
suffered  and  will  have  to  endure. 

I  TAEER.   OF  TJ:E   GRANGE 

I  As  Mr.  Taber.  of  the  Grange,  told  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee the  other  day.  it  Just  doesn't  make  sense  to  pay  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  American  farmers  to  reduce  acre- 
age and  production  and  then  enter  into  trade  agreements  w.th  other 
nations  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  swamp  and  glut  our  markets 
with  competitive  commodities. 

No;  It  does  not  make  sense,  but  It  makes  about  as  much  rcn.-^e 
as  much  of  the  New  Deal  program  has  made.  It  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  winnow  the  good  of  the  New  Deal  from  the  bad.  though  the 
Job  will  be  like  the  historic  story  of  the  farmer  v.ho  undertook  to 
sift   three  good   kernels  of   wheat  out  of  the   btLihel   In   which   the 

rats  had  nested  for  6  years. 

t 

1  Ctn-    A    MAN  S   THRO.AT    TO    STOP    THE    NOSEBLEED 

I  As  a  panacea  for  and  preventive  of  war.  trade  treaties  work  out 
Just  as  efficaciously  as  between  nations  as  does  the  idealism  and 
good  intent  as  between  individuals,  when  it  Is  deemed  best  to  cut  a 

;   man's  throat  In  order  to  stop  his  nosebleed. 

WOMAN'S    PART    AND    UESPONSIBILITT 

The  pages  of  history  record  lepeatedly  the  lar^e  and  Important 
place  that  woman  has  occupied  in  the  concerns  of  states  and 
nation?.  Not  only  has  she  played  a  mo.sl  conspicuous  role  In  shap- 
ing th.e  Judgments  und  opinions  of  those  in  authority;  not  only 
has  she  been  a  domiiiant  force  In  giving  poise  and  direction  to 
kings  and  rulers,  but  now  and  again  she  has  occupied  a  more  con- 
spicaous  place  in  governing  and  controlling  directly  the  alms  and 
actions  of  great  nations. 

In  America,  under  popular  government,  women  have  risen  to  the 
highest  plane  they  have  ever  occupied  in  human  history.  This  Is 
not  an  accident.  It  didn't  Just  happen.  It  is  a  byproduct  of  Ameri- 
can civilization.  America  has  given  you  oppcjriunily — har,  given 
you  the  same  freedom  as  men.  It  gives  you  the  same  rights;  It 
gives  you  the  same  voice  in  public  affairs;  and  I  tell  you  women 
this  struggle  against  un-American  doctrines  and  programs  is  yoiur 
fight,  and  you  will  have  to  carry  your  share  of  the  burden  If  the 
battle  of  the  century  is  to  be  won.  We  have  Just  commenced  to 
fight. 

The  plain  people  of  this  country:  the  real  women  and  men  of  this 
country;  the  great  body  of  decent,  hard-working  Americans,  who 
have  no  hope  of  being  cither  famous  or  rich,  but  who  love  their 
homes,  are  proud  of  their  families,  and  are  anxious,  above  all  things, 
that  their  children  should  make  more  of  the  oijportunitics  our  free 
competitive  system  affords,  must  all  wake  up  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  situation  which  still  confronts  them, 

I  do  not  wat-it  any  rjrandson  or  granc'datighter  of  mine  to  grow 
up  in  a  United  S'atcs  of  America  In  which  he  or  she  has  traded 
his  or  her  .<:elf-detcrmlnation  and  individual  initiative  for  the  com- 
fort and  guaranty  of  a  full  stomach — for  that  every  convict  enjoys 
in  a  modern  jail. 

As  someone  has  said,  you  haven't  kept  your  nose  to  the  grindstone 
and  laid  awake  nirhts  Abjuring  how  to  :ave  another  few  dollars  and 
put  it  where  It  would  do  your  children  and  grandchildren  the  most 
good,  .so  that  demagogs  could  put  It  all  in  Jeopardy  by  buying  the 
br.nks.  the  railroads,  the  corpora* ions,  the  farms,  the  slums,  the 
unemployed,  and  the  unr»mplojab!e  into  dependence  upon  their 
fan-^y.  and  Into  fealty  to  their  tinfoil  crowns. 

Millions — yes;  billions — cf  dollars,  lepr'-sentln'T  wealth  dug  from 
the  earth  and  wrested  from  the  sea.  brought  to  public  trcar-urles 
by  tiic  tax  gatherers,  was.  and  still  is  being,  and,  if  the  PreMdent 
carries  out   his  announced  intention,  will  continue   to   be,   wasted 
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tn  an  unprofltable  fxpondlturr— in  an   attempt   to  creaU?  a  pras- 
p«nty  as  unrtal  and  as  unsubstantial  as  the  dreams  of  an  opium 

Mt«T  ^    ^ 

The  (igastlc  debts  so  already  cr<»at*d  will  bear  down  and  isuraen 
^rr.eTatlon  after  gereratlon  yet  to  ctjme. 

Now  the  wcmeo  of  this  country  should  be  lnt«re«ted.  disturbed, 
•nd  aroused,  for  they  have  the  flr»t  claim  on  iiiost  of  the  wraith 
cf  th's  country  They  own  40  p  rcent  of  all  rosldfiitial  ar.d  furm 
rral  «-9ta*r  66  po.rent  of  «11  -^vintr-  arcount«  m  bai.ks  and  clse- 
whrre.  and  are  the  lxncftcJarie«  of  80  percent  of  ail  ttic  cutstand- 
ing  life-insurance  policies  in  tha  country 

ThfV  are  fact-d  with  the  tear,  and  should  be  impressed  with  the 
fact,  that  the  value  <jf  th!-ir  proper -y  and  income  will  be  largely 
df^troj-ed.  a«  it  !«  beln^.  thrcueh  the  hra\'y  t^utaitoii  now  and  which 
haa  been  recommended  and  by  the  ihe!>rlcB,  crazy  a^  they  arc.  of 
redistribution  of  weaitli  ai.d  ii.ccme  which  characterue  the  New 
Deal. 

WHAT    DO    TIIZ    MOTMKKS    THINK' 

The  mothers  of  the  country  kn<iw  that  spending  Just  does  not 
make  prosperity  It  orUy  creates  a  greater  nece  suy  fcr  more  r»lief. 
Th«  y  know  ih.u  r'.dicuJlng  our  traditions  teaches  their  children  dis- 
reapect;  teacl»es  tbeir  sona  and  daughters  to  be  lazy  and  spend- 
thrtfta.  and  disrepardful  of  and  disrespectful  of  UiwfuUy  con.-^uiuu^d 
auihoruy.  They  do  i>ot  like  u — why  should  th->? 
a  IXAL  Un  UBUl  AN  prockam 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly.  th.-»t  the  AmTlf-nn  people  over  the 
yr«rs  have  enjoyed  a  greater  and  progressive  diffusion  of  wealth. 
greater  comfort,  greater  security,  grratt-r  educational  oppor  turn  tie?. 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  sven^gc  men  and  wcmen  at 
any  time  anywhere  nie-se  accomplishments  are  due.  not  to  the 
wlisdotn  of  prince.'*  and  rulers,  but  to  the  virtues  character,  and 
energies  trf  the  people  themsilvei  living  under  Republican  adminis- 
trations for  the  most  p<\rt;  and  therefore  a  pystem  of  government 
that  brought  unlimited  oppcnunlty  to  all  men  Because  this  Is 
true,  the  Reput)!ican  Party  new  oppc«r^  all  chnncres  In  the  form 
of  cur  government  which  wmild.  or  aUl.  or  can  retard  continued 
prograsa  and  wdvai^cement.  It  stands  for  a  return  of  a  constitu- 
tional form  cf  guvernment.  It  16  luwUterably  of^xwed  to  tlie  co:i- 
ttnuance  of  or  the  creaMon  and  concentrauon  of  bureaucratic 
de.-potiam  and  further  experimentation  In  government  at  the  tajt- 
payers'  expense. 

In  Its  12-polnt  program  formulated  arid  enunciated  last  resslcii. 
the  Republican  Party  developed  a  natural  program  fcr  economic 
recovery,  an  Airwrlcan  piatft^m.  which  shall  confine  the  Govern- 
ment to  Its  proper  funcTU)U.s  uiuler  the  Constitution  and  in.^^ure 
pri»«'rvatlon  of  tlie   American  fir'stein   of  free,  private  en'erprlse 

Suoh  a  plan  and  8U<  li  a  pri>j;rdn\  the  Republican  Party,  thioiiph 
Its  representatives  In  C<  :;»::  ,->.  hit-s  i:vt  r  and  over  asaln  outlined 
in  detail.  Involving  the  bulancins  of  the  National  Budget:  the  re- 
vision or  thf  repeal  of  the  capi'al-Kum-j  tax  ai.d  the  undistributed- 
proflts  tax;  the  establishment  of  Just  relations  between  capital  and 
labor.  Insisting  upon  cotistttutional  guaranties  of  the  rights  of 
penon  and  pnrperty,  the  npht  of  the  worker  to  work,  of  the  owner 
to  possession  cf  his  property  and  of  every  man  to  enjoy  In  peace 
the  fruits  of  bin  labor;  oppoRition  to  New  bf^al's  Government  policy 
of  competition  with  private  business  and  private  savings:  favoring  a 
competitive  sys'em  as  aga:i:st  euher  private  or  governmental 
monopoly 

It  ha^i  stood  for  State  and  local  control,  home  rule,  and  local  self- 
govermnent.  for  a  rfducllon  of  the  fimount  of  taxes.  Federal  State, 
and  h<cal.  which  are  responsible  for  the  notorious  spread  between 
the  prices  paid  faruien»  and  the  pnc«s  paid  by  cotisumers  for  their 
products 

The  Republican  Parly  has  Insi-sted  that  fixid,  fuel,  clothing,  and 
•belter  shall  he  providixl.  as  shall  luicful  work;  that  it  shall  be  done 
economically  to  eiicourage  Individual  seiX-rellauce  and  the  return 
to  self-dependence 

The  R;publlcan  Party  propcs«'s  to  continue  to  undertake  to  pre- 
serve and  to  rely  upon  the  American  system  of  private  enterprises 
and  Inlliatlre  which  carry  the  priceless  condition  of  litierty  and  the 
difinlty  of  action. 

It  has  been  well  said — and  It  may  be  said  again — that  thl.s  Re- 
public Is  founded  on  liuillenable  l.bertus  It  l.s  dedicated  to  the 
digtxity  and  p«rsoiuUuy  of  individual  n^eu  and  women.  It  Is  conse- 
crated to  truth.  Justice,  tolerance,  and  mercy.  These  liberties  and 
"---C^Ugatlons  are  inseparable  If  political  freedom.  Intellectual  free- 
ddnv.  cr  economic  freedom  are  any  one  cf  tliem  un<ieru\lned,  uU  the 
othera^wlll  fall. 

Those  high  purposes  of  this  Nation  are  t>e;ng  undernalned  by  the 
policies  now  pursued  at  home  and  by  alien  theories  from  abroad. 
Otir  first  great  mission  U  the  jarescrvntion  of  these  priiiciples. 

Today  eccncmlc  progress  Is  being  ptaralyatd  That  destrurtlm  Is 
the  destruction  cf  social  progrejvs.  The  luijH-rious  necer«lty  of 
America  Is  to  restore  economic  productivity  aiKl  thereby  Jobs  for 
men  That  alone  can  si'pport  our  humanltanan  aspirations.  Pvt 
social  progress  In  CiU-e  cf  the  a<:ed,  the  ycunj.  the  ill-fed.  the  Ul- 
clad.  the  Ul-ho\i5ed  there  mtist  be  pamilcl  economic  strength  Eco- 
nomic restcratlon  Is  oVir  second  groat  mi--^lon. 

We  are  the  living  custodians  cf  the  torch  which  fell  from  the  hand 
cf  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  may  a^aln  rekindle  the  heart  aiid  miiid 
of  America  with  the  glcw  cf  hope  and  pronUse  for  the  future.  Never 
aince  Lincoln  has  a  political  party  faced  such  an  opp-jrtumty  for  a 
aervice  to  a  great  pticj^  aa  i^oa  cuiiircuu  the  Republican  Party. 


The    President    Admits   the   Way    Has   Not   Been 
Found  To  Spread  Employment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Friday.  February  9.  1940 


LETTFR    FPOM   HON    FRZD  L    CRAWFORD.   OF  MICHIGAN.   TO 
PHILLIP  S     ROSE.   EDITOR   OF   COL'NTRY   GENTLEMAN 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  herewith  submit  a  letter  which  I 
have  mailed  to  Mr.  Phillip  S.  Rose,  editor  of  Country  Gentle- 
man, in  which  I  cfferrd  comments  on  the  articles  by  Mr. 
Allan  W.  Rucker.  a  reprint  of  which,  under  the  caption  "What 
is  essential  to  prosperity"  Mr.  Rose  recently  mailed  to  the 
Memtx'rs  of  Congress. 

The  nuctuatinp  but  more  or  less  chronic  disparity  between 
farm  and  industrial  prices  with  all  of  the  consequent  damage 
to  cur  economy  and  particularly  to  our  farm  people  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  very  largely,  if  not  almost  entirely,  trace- 
able to  monetary  diflQculties  and  to  be  related  as  cause  rather 
than  as  efTect  to  the  development  in  industry  cf  rigid  admin- 
istered prices  and  arbitrary  hours  and  wa'c  rates  arranged 
by  collective  bai gaining.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  chronically  clashing  land-holdinc  and 
labor-organizing  groups  the  fact  that  security  of  income  and 
standards  of  living  goes  not  with  short  hours,  reduced  pro- 
duction, and  high  wa^re  rates  but  with  high  rj^tes  of  production 
and  sectirity  of  farm  income  through  fair  farm  price  levels. 
Only  lust  Saturday  the  President,  in  addres.<ing  the  National 
Citizenship  Institute  of  the  American  Youth  Congress,  pointed 
out  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  cheaper  for  most  factory  man- 
agers to  work  people  overtime  and  pay  the  increased  wage 
incident  thereto  than  it  is  to  put  on  a  double  stiift.  The 
President  also  observed  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the  method 
of  spreading  employment  to  more  people  when  good  times 
come.  From  this  I  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
President  now  admits  that  his  Wages  and  Hours  Act  and  the 
Wagner  Ac  have  not  attained  their  objectives  and  never  will. 
The  fact  the  acts  have  not  accomplished  what  was  claimed 
they  would  is  no  surprise  to  me. 

The  purport,  as  I  see  it,  of  Mr.  Rucker's  discussion  is  to 
stimulate  thouj^ht  along  the  line  of  greater  production  and 
more  security  of  faim  income.  I  trust  that  my  criticiism  of 
his  way  out  as  being  inadequate  will  prove  to  be  of  some 
constructive  value  toward  attainment  of  that  economic  bal- 
ance and  prosperity  which  is  the  claimed  objective  of  even 
the  misuken  measures  which  he  shows  to  be  actually  inimical 
to  prosperity. 

W.\SHiNCTON.  D.  C.  February  6,  1940. 
PHn.rT»  S    Rose. 

Editor,  Country  Gentleman.  The  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 

Independence  Square.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

De.*r  Mr  Ro<?i::  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  circular 
letter  cf  January-  24,  together  with  your  bookJet  containing  an 
article  In  two  p.nrt.s  written  by  Allen  W.  Rucker. 

I,er  mo  thank  you  for  the  pp.mphlet  dealing  with  what  Hansen, 
of  Har\-ard,  and  other  economists  are  calling  "dispersion"  cf  price 
levels.  It  is  heartening  to  a  legislator.  I  assure  j-ou.  to  pec  the 
pecple  of  the  world  behind  him  malung  an  earnest  effort  to  aid  In 
inswfrtng  this  r.s  yet  unanswered  que.'>ticn  which  Mr.  Ruclcer  poses, 
I  say  po.se^.  because  It  seems  to  nie  that  he  has  fhowii.  net  what 
is  ess»ntlal.  but  what  Is  Inimical,  to  prosperity.  I  wctild  like  to 
.'Uwcgest  that  you  write  Profe::scr  Haiisen  far  a  copy  cf  the  paper 
he  read  at  the  holidny  meetings  In  your  town  cf  Philadelphia  en 
this  question.  In  which  he  argued  cogently  the  need,  not  for  flexl- 
bUlty  m  factory  prices,  but  for  Inflexibility  In  farm  prices.  He  may 
not  have  the  answer,  but  his  argument  Ls  worth  considering. 

There  seem  to  be  two  sides  to  ail  prices  and  pr;cc  problems,  with 
few  people  capable  of  thinking  at  the  same  time  in  terms  of  both 
sides;  that  Is.  in  terms  of  two  variables.  As  a  memfyr  of  the 
Banking  and  Ctirrency  Comnutice,  1  have  had  to  thmk  ol  the  other 
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side  of  prices,  namely,  the  multifarious  efTects  of  money.  T  am 
enclcsinv  a  chart,  prepared  at  my  Instance  bv  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  which  .suggests  that  the  rein!  ion  between  money 
bupply  and  grain  prices  is  lar  closer  than  that  b»  twern  gram  supply 
and  t:raia  pnces  My  discustion  of  this  chart  api>eared  In  the 
Record  for  May  4  and  Is  extended  m  debate  on  June  8.  This  farm- 
price  problem  is  dlscus.«;ed  in  its  more  technical  aspects  In  corre- 
spondence with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  which  I 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recced,  volume  84.  page  2891.  and 
which  I  hope  you  and  your  author  can  And  lime  to  read. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  utiderutood  as  arguine  that  this  chart  proves 
what  .>-hould  or  can  be  done  to  money  supply  to  control  farm-price 
parities,  it  stioni?ly  suggests  the  validity  of  some  such  develop- 
ment, however  and  definitely  refutes  the  theory  upon  which  do- 
mestic production  controls  are  based,  namely,  that  •surpluses" 
determine  farm  prices  In  the  final  is  well  as  the  s-uperflcial  analysis. 
Mr  Rucker's  statistics  also  disprove  the  validity  of  the  New  Deal, 
especially  In  Its  labor  laws.  I  have  voted  against  all  of  the  acts 
listed. 

But  however  useful  In  refutation  of  fallacies,  no  soundly  trained 
Ftatistlcan  ever  claims  that  economic  statistics  can  prove  anything. 
They  are  necessarily  very  superficial  and  deal  only  with  sequences 
which,  as  Marshall  and  many  other  thinkers  have  pointed  out.  are 
seldom  causally  signincant.  They  are  characterized  by  hlndslpht 
rather  than  foresight,  and  cannot  be  "cxtrapoluted."  1  e  .  made  the 
basis  of  sotind  analysis  upon  which  predictions  can  be  made  cr 
legislation  based  Disraeli's  trenchant  retort  in  parliamentary  de- 
bate always  recurs  to  me  where  statistics  are  overindulged  In; 

"Tliere  are  three  kinds  of  lies — white  lies,  d.tmned  lies,  and 
ftatistlcs." 

Let  me  ask  votir  writer,  through  you.  has  It  not  occurred  to  him 
that  tl-ie  cconcstrums  cf  new  dealing — the  "four  horsemen"— were 
not  in  existence  when  the  real  trouble  started?  Is  it  not  cbvicus 
that  a  do-nothing  policy  was  not  only  illogical  but  also  politically 
impossible?  And  wasn't  doln?  the  wrong  thing  simply  the  result 
of  failure  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  prevention  of  or  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem? 

Has  not  Mr.  Rut  kcr  adopted  as  fallacious  an  argument  as  have  the 
labor  leaders — an  argument  which  he  especially  assumes  is  proven 
by  h's  statistics,  namely,  that  parity  prices  will  develop  under  a 
complete  laissez  falre  and  would  automatically  restore  prosperity 
regardless  cf  what  Is  done  to  attain  them?  He  argues  only  that 
they  have  not  been  attained.  But.  as  I  sec  It,  the  specious  "trickle 
theory  "  of  prosperity  is  as  bad  when  the  farmer  presents  It  as  It 
is  when  the  labor  leader  or  capitalist  does  so.  The  reader  of  your 
article  is  presented  with  a  dilemma— a  choice  of  evils — for  all  the 
alternatives  suggested  seem  spurious,  including  the  author's  "way 
out  " 

He  seems  to  argue  that  this  wage-fund  theory-  must  be  right 
merely  because  some  other  tlieories  are  wroni?.  His  ftgtires  prove 
to  me  only  that  methods  adopted  have  made  matters  worse,  not 
that  this  "way  out"  will  correct  them.  It  appears  to  me  he  uses 
the  world-market  argument  Inconsistently  U>  suit  his  convenience. 
He  first  contends  that  world  markets  determine  our  prices  and 
yet  later  avers  that  our  controls  of  supply  or  marketing  determine 
world-market  conditions  Verily  this  world  market  can  he  made  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  statistical  sins.  — 

I'm  afraid  the  way  out  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  statistics  or  of 
la'£s?z  faire.  Not  merely  an  undoing  of  new  deaUng  but  a  doing 
cf  something  which  Rome  failed  to  do.  will  have  to  be  discovered 
if  v.e  are  to  Justify  democracy  by  Its  works  and  avoid  the  fate  of 
Rome  and  the  doom  that  now  hangs  over  European  civilizfit^on. 
These  very  s.ime  schemes.  Indirect  as  opposed  to  purely  monetary 
controls,  have  repeatedly  cropped  up  in  human  aftairs.  To  charge 
them  to  themselves  seems  a  strange  mental  aberration— a  circular 
reasoning  as  to  causation.  So  lar  as  I  know  It  has  never  yet.  here 
or  anvwhere  else,  been  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  "new  "  deals  of 
hi5tory  and  avoid  the  fate  which  they  held  fcr  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  enterprise  In  the  face  of  Up  service  to  democracy  and  the 
forms  cf  the  franchise.     Why? 

And  why  Is  It  so  utterly  impossible,  it  seems,  to  get  students 
and  investigator.^  (like  the  T  N  E.  C.)  to  appraise  this  whole  situa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  monetary  Influence  and  control?  Is 
It  not  a  fact  that  our  present  dilemma  in  public  debt  and  the 
avalanche  of  gold,  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  same  problem  in  price 
disr>ers:on'' 

With  respect  to  the  relation  of  money  to  the  problems  of  an 
Industrial  society,  there  Is  a  peculiar  schism  of  opinion  due  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  universality  of  money  a.s  a  factor  in  all  prices 
and  as  a  consequent  universui  economic  influence,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  essential  unreality  of  money  as  distinct  from  the  other 
elements  in  commerce  which  we  speak  of  a.s  real  wealth.  It  seems 
a  paradox  to  hold  that  an  economic  factor  which  has  reality  only 
In  a  numerical  sense  (money),  should  have  so  pervasive  an  influ- 
ence as  to  affect  ever^'  important  social  and  economic  problem  of 
rlviliration  But  if  it  affects  anything  at  all  in  our  economy. 
monev  necessarily  affects  everything.  At  this  point  the  skeptic 
may  formally  admit  this  inescapable  logic,  but  will  set  up  the 
reservation    that    it    mu.n   an'ect   everything   alike— so   what? 

But  that  Is  preclselv  what  monetary  changes  do  not  do.  They 
do  not  affect  everything  alike.  Students  of  the  .subject  universally 
recognize  thi-s  to  be  true.  Of  ccurse,  a  mere  uniform  numerical 
difference  would  seem  to  be  no  effect  at  all  So  the  naive  idea  has 
taken  held  among  statisticians  that  when  farm  prices  change  all 
other  prices  iJiculd  change,  too.  so  as  to  remove  the  disparity.    But 


Imagine.  If  you  can  what  a  state  cf  affairs  that  would  bring  The 
whole  platoon  shculd  chanj^e  step  because,  forsooth,  the  roc^kie 
does. 

Obvlcu'^ly.  money  cannot  be  made  neutral  to  prices,  as  It  should 
be.  by  any  such  naive  scheme  as  enforced  or  ( hypothetlcallyi  lals,sez 
faire  flexil^ility  As  Icni?  as  labor  Is  permitted  to  crRanize  for  col- 
lective bargaining  (and  who  m  a  democracy  v  HI  say  them  nay?) 
that  win  be  a  factor  for  Ijiflcxlbillty  for  the  simple  reason  that 
unless  organized  completely  and  vertically  as  per  C.  I.  O.  theory 
they  cannot  absorb  shifts  in  nir-inetary  vaUie  i  price  level)  by  the 
necessary  simultaneous  action.  Labor  groups  cniinot  bring  about 
flexll)le  prices  and  employment  by  separate  action  Any  one  of 
them  alone  would  have  to  compensate  for  the  whole  of  any  mone- 
tary (general  price  level)  shift  In  order  to  affect  prices  mate- 
rially In  a  .serious  deflatl'in  such  as  frequpiitly  charactens.s  cur 
economy  based  on  a  thoroughly  unsound  bank  "credit"  system,  that 
would  mean    In  some  cases,  an  actually  negative  wace 

The  implications  of  the  idea  of  complete  or^'anli:at!on.  however, 
of  necessity  entail  an  attempt  at  regimentation  and  a  death  bl.)W 
to  free  enterprise.  No  one  person  or  organization  can  be  capable 
of  taking  the  place  of  free  cnteipiise  in  competition  to  make  ad- 
justments which  Will  keep  costs  down.  Tlie  failure  of  the  <x:st;iig 
order  arises,  not  because  of  competitive  profits  but  for  the  lack  of 
them.  Our  existing  system  of  "lending  "  fiat  "credit  "  at  bank 
"rates"  Is  ineluctably  noncompyetitive  in  the  final  analys  s  In  the 
not  distant  future,  if  we  cmtlnue  to  Import  gold,  we  may  be  f creed 
to  the  conclusion  that  fiat  money  should  be  the  Oovcrnmcnt  s 
exclusive  business  I  liere  refer  to  100  pcrceiit  reserves  At  pres- 
ent. I  think  ycu  will  agree  with  mc  that  instead  of  this  taein^  exclu- 
sively the  affair  of  Government  we  arc  operating  as  If  it  could  be 
a  private  enterprise  in  lendmt?. 

An  understanding  of  these  reasons  for  virtually  contlnuius  price 
disparities  is,  however,  no  reason  fcr  a  c;;uiiscl  of  d";>pair  which 
holds  to  the  idea  th;it  depressions  are  visitations  from  on  h:ph  that 
must  be  endured  with  fortitude  rather  than  met  with  propliylactic 
measures.  When  we  realize  that  most  other  problems  cannot  bs 
approached  with  a  proper  perspective  until  the  sine  qua  nnn  of 
neutral  money  has  been  attained,  we  will  not  have  such  difficulty 
In  approaching  the  problems  of  prices  and  their  control.  Even  in 
war.  in  my  opinion,  no  such  totalitarian  schemes  as  are  planned 
for  us  are  requisite.  It  Is  not  true  that  democratic  ends  cannot  be 
defended  without  the  paradox  of  regimeniation.  If  we  cannot,  to 
quote  Herbert  Hoovers  recent  article  m  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
"increase,  control,  and  direct  the  economic  activities  of  a  people 
without  compulsion  ■  In  war,  that  is  because  we  ha%e  failed  to  do 
so,  quite  as  grievously,  in  peace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  L    Crawford. 


American  Youth  Conjj^re.ss 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    l.N'I)IAN.\ 

IX  THP:  house  of  RErKKSEXTATlVES 
Wednesday.  February  14.  1940 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  Ainerican  Youth  Congress,  which  has  been 
in  session  in  Wa.shinpton  during  the  last  few  days.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  people  believed  this  organization  was  properly 
organized  and  that  their  motives  were  praiseworthy.  It  Is 
the  laudable  and  ccmmendabl'^  task  cf  our  people  who  are 
unemployed  to  seek  jobs,  in  crder  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor.  This  plan  of  this  organization  is  to  be 
commended. 

However,  when  this  organization  joined  with  one  group, 
which  is  notcriously  communistic,  and  after  that  kncwledge 
became  public,  it  should  have  taken  immediate  steps  to  with- 
drav.'  from  such  an  uiiholy  alliance.  That  it  did  not  do. 
When  a  very  few  of  the  members  of  this  organization  sought 
to  introduce  a  re.solution  before  the  convention  condemning 
Soviet  Russia  because  of  her  unwarranted  attack  on  Pin- 
land,  these  members  were  forcibly  ejected  fiom  the  conven- 
tion hall.  When  a  larce  group  of  this  organization  visited 
the  session  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  as  the  guests  cf 
the  House,  they  hissed  and  otherwise  indicated  their  con- 
tempt for  the  orderly  procedure  of  that  great  lawmaking 
body.  AH  of  these  acts  give  the  real  character  which  this 
organization  bears. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  our  Nation  are  un- 
hesitatingly opposed  to  any  organization  which  in  any  re- 
spect will  countenance  any  policy  or  group  which  would  either 
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advocate  or  stand  by  suptndy  and  hear  discussed  the  over- 
throw of  our  form  of  government  by  force  or  violence.  If 
the  Am<Tican  Youth  Conprt&s.  or  any  otiitr  organization. 
proceeds  upon  any  such  unholy  policy  as  it  has  indicated 
by  its  own  conduct,  then  the  time  has  comr  for  governmental 
action  to  stop  such  groups  from  further  progre;>s  in  our 
Nat;on. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remark.-^  and  to  include  tht  rnn  a  vpr>-  brief  but  interesting 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Star,  of  date 
Pebru.iry  12.  1940.  which  1  hope  each  Member  of  the  Hcuse 
will  read;  the  editorial  Ls  as  foUow.s: 

CONDrMNID    BT    OWN    ACTS 

A  majorltT  of  the  American  Youth  Congress  cnco  more  has  given 
evidrnc*  that  Jt  Is  not  hoetlle  to  communism  That  attitude  is  so 
out«p<ikcn  It  ^ould  mak^  little  difference  whither  the  crganlzatlcn 
ts  a  Communist  -rronf  or  actively  allted  with  the  subversive  agents 
of  «li»-n  heresies  A  numbvr  oX  apologists  may  utti-mpt  to  p«.riuade 
the  public  tfenTthe  Youth  Congress  is  composed  of  "nice  boj-s.'  So 
fur  f^  normal  cltizensi  tf  this  land  are  concermd.  the  congress 
reflects  a  malevoler.t  influence  In  our  nntlcnal  life 

The  congress  previously  hnd  declined  to  accept  criticism  cf 
Soviet  tyranny  and  had  devoted  much  of  its  energy  to  denunciation 
of  thf  Dies  commltu^e.  which  has  l>een  doing  such  a  good  Job  in 
exposing  r«d.calb.m  throughout  the  United  Stat.s  The  latest 
evldenct?  of  Its  attitude  w.i.s  thf  forcible  txpulslcn  from  a  W».-h- 
ingtcn  session  of  two  delegaiei  who  protested  against  the  Soviet 
tnva.-'lcn  of  Finland  Tlie  tw  >  members  suught  to  introduce  a 
resolution  "ccndemnlng  the  rape  of  Finland  by  Soviet  Russia." 
They  were  unceremoniously  ejected  from  the  hall 

A  critic  of  the  organization  pointed  out  that  at  previous  seviioiis 
It  had  denounced  the  inviwlon  of  China.  Sp.>:n.  Ethiopia.  Czecho- 
slov.ikia.  and  Austria  The  it^gressors  in  these  wanton  act.s  were 
EMM-lst  natlcn-  When  Finland  wa.s  attacked  by  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship the  Youth  Congress  hud  no  word  of  protest  again.->t  the  bar- 
bar  ;>ua  assault  launched  by  Communlstfi  under  Comrade  Stalin. 


An  Appreciati<»n  of  the  I^le  Dr.  Herman  Oliphant 

EXTEXSIOX  OF  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OV   NVAiUlNGIO.N 

IN  THK  UOVSK  OF  KKPRKSKNTATIVES 
Wcdntsday.  Ftbruarj/  14.  1940 


LETTER   FROM  EUOENF   KELXY 


Mr  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Dr. 
Herman  OUphant  was  one  of  those  public  officials  who  kept 
his  light  under  a  bushel  and  who  was  content  to  labor  in 
the  vineyard  }-ub.>;antially  in  the  cutcgcry  cf  one  who  is 
unwept,  unhonored.  and  unsung.  Too  late  credit  has  been 
given  to  this  groat  man.  who  truly  was  a  veteran  in  the 
New  Deal's  struggles  to  bring  America  out  of  the  chaos  of 
hvird  times.  In  the  Washington  Star  recently  there  appeared 
a  beautifully  written  appreciation  of  Herman  Oliphant  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Kelly,  a  former  newspaperman.  Becau.se  iheie 
are  many  Members  of  this  body  who  knew  Mr.  Oliphant  well 
and  were  very  fond  of  him.  and  because  the  readers  of  the 
CoNGRKssioN.\L  RECORD  throughout  the  country  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  great  work  he  performed,  by  permission  of  the 
Hou.so  I  append  the  article  hereto: 

IFrani  the  Waahiugton  Star) 

RCVIXWS    WOKK    OF     HESMAN     OLIPHANT 

To  the  Enrroa  or  th*  Stak: 

Thu  month  marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Herman 
Ol.phant  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  New  De.»l  January  11.  1939. 
Tlu>  Indiana  farmer  Ijoy,  born  54  years  ago.  strukceled  for  an  educa- 
tion and  rose  rtn»llv  to  the  position  of  Oeneial  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  In  which  capacity  he  served  his  country  and 
his  feUo'w  man  with  entliuMu--<:n  and  success. 

Oliphant  wa»  no  ordinary  man.  and  when  the  history  of  this  era 
Is  written,  hi.'*  achievements,  now  little  known  to  the  general  public. 
will  receive  the.r  due  criHlit  There  was  very  httle  of  the  early 
New  Deal  tUcal  program,  drawn  up  quickly  to  avert  a  national  crisH 
{u  which  he  did  not  play  a  part  Some  of  his  proposals  met  with 
success  and  today  are  an  mte«rr'»l  p«''t  of  our  n«'!cnsl  laws  Oth*>r«< 
xaex  wltb  ^ef«at.  notably  the  undisuibuicd-profits  tax.  which  was 

sullied  soon  after  his  death. 


It  Is  no  figure  of  speech  to  assert  that  he  cave  his  Ufe  for  the  New 
Deal.  That  is  vlrtuallv  a  medical  fact  which  can  be  attested  bv 
physicians  who  cared  ifor  him  during  his  last  days.  The  tyiae  of 
cardiac  ailment  which  brought  about  his  death  is  clearly  traceable 
to  overwork.  exh.tusUon.  and  worry.  He  personalized,  unfortu- 
nately, the  entire  New  Deal  program.  He  was  warned  repeatedly  by 
friends  aiid  physicians  to  call  a  halt  to  his  unreasonable  labors 

We  ourselves  can  report  the  many  sleepless  nights  he  exp»rienc«»d 
following  long  davs  at  the  Treasury,  of  the  trials  and  tribulations 
besetting  his  effort.'-  to  make  this  a  better  country,  and  of  the  perse- 
cutions launched  against  him  personally  in  an  effort  to  discredit 
his  proposals  Despite  the  crie?i  ot  his  enemies,  and  they  were  many, 
he  mver  advocated  wTecking  our  national  economy 

Cn  the  rontrarv  Herman  Oliphant  made  superhuman  efforts  to 
protect  the  major  props  cf  capitalism  Like  thousand^  of  Intel- 
lectuals, he  could  not  understand  people  starving  :n  the  midst  of 
plenty,  men  walking  the  streets  looking  for  work  and  the  undeniable 
maldistribution  of  national  income.  These  were  economic  mvs- 
terics  which  he  aftomplcd  to  solve  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

An  Incredibly  shy  man.  reticent,  mystic,  and  a.scetic  In  habits. 
Oliphant  was  little  understood  and  therefore  grossly  maligned, 
even  by  the  well-meaning.  He  was  reputed  to  be  variously  a 
new  dealer,  a  Communist,  a  Socialist,  a  radical,  a  conservative. 
a  .sort  of  economic  ogre  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  gobble  up 
Wall  Street.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  New  Deal  Machiavelli.  his 
crafty  hand  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  country  to  certain  collapse. 

He  was  none  of  these  things  He  wa.s  merely  attempting  to 
avert  a  calamltv.  ai;d  his  whole  thought  was  predicated  on  a  pro- 
Kram  which  would  fit  in  with  the  pattern  of  American  democracy. 
He  was  the  most  unselfish  man  in  public  life  tins  former  reporter 
has  ever  met.  He  spurned  riches  We  have  seen  contracts  running 
into  thousands  of  dollars  annually  which  he  could  have  had  with 
the  nod  of  his  head  He  preferred  to  carry  on  his  work  at  the 
Treasury  where  he  believed  he  had  a  better  opporttmity  for  public 
service. 

He  was  literally  frightened  by  newspapermen,  and  his  name  In 
the  paper  or  references  to  his  wjrk  worried  him  for  days.  With 
the  exception  of  Bob  Allen,  he  never  got  to  know  reporters. 

With  h*s  death  the  New  Deal  lost  one  of  its  best  soldiers.  Lib- 
erals of  every  tinge  may  well  pause  in  tribute  to  Herman  Oliphant. 
who  dropped  from  their  ranks  1  year  ago.  Even  In  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  death  there  is  one  consolatior :  The  laachlnery  he  set  In 
mcticn  is  still  going  forward      Or  Is  it? 

ErcENE  Keixt. 


Lincoln  Dav  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OK    ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  S?:\ATE  OF  THK  L'NITKD  STATES 
Thursday.  February  15,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  A    FARLEY 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley  at  the  public  exercises  of  the  Mid 
Day  Lunchfon  Club  of  Springfield,  111.,  commemorating  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  high  school. 
Sprlnefie'd.  111.,  on  February  11.  1940. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  an  honor  to  talk  about  Lincoln  at  any  time  and  it  Is  doubly 
an  honor  to  speak  of  him  here,  in  the  section  from  which  he  came. 
I  am  not  going  to  presume  cn  the  opportunity  Many  men  have 
-spent  their  whole  lives  studying  and  writing  about  Lincoln.  I 
know  very  well  that  I  could  not  add  to  their  efforts  So  I  hrpe. 
instead,  ycu  will  let  me  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  a  very  great 
man.  who  for  years  has  bee:,  a  guiding  star  in  many  of  the  problems 
with  which  I  havr  been  cinf rented 

One  of  the  proofs  of  Lincoln's  greatness  is  that  he  does  have  some- 
thing to  s.\y  to  "veryone  high  and  low.  rich  and  poor,  no  matter 
what  his  cccupailcn  Most  cf  us  who  have  briefly  emerged  In 
national  nfTairs  w'l  .^wif'.ly  pa.^s  Great  men  do  net  pass,  and 
Lincoln  is  one  of  these. 

I  myself  am  very  glad  that  his  old  associate  and  friend.  WUllam 
Henry  Herndrn.  who  was  angry  at  seeing  Lincoln  made  Into  a 
legend  decided  to  try  to  collect  the  material  which  would  paint  a 
picture  of  tlic  man  Herndon.  ycu  remember,  had  known  him  as  a 
country  lawyer,  a  neighbor,  a  politician,  a  district  worker,  a  Job 
seeker,  and  a  friend  Ir  was  his  simple  faith  that  the  more  people 
knew  about   the   real   Lincoln,   the  greater  he   would   be 

Pot  tius  reason.  Herndon  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in 
brir.g:i.g  together  everything  he  couJd  find  about  Lincoln,  good  or 
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bad.  b!g  or  little  As  n  result  we  have  not  a  picture  of  an  anpel 
in  a  church  wind  .w.  but  a  knowledge  of  the  m:\n.  great  rnoueh  to 
give  inspiration  to  every  American:  a  Lincoln  so  human  that  every 
one  of  us  feels  he  has  had  him  fcr  a  fncnd  Nut  many  men  In 
history  could  pass  that  test.  ' 

A  famous  New  York  newspaperman.  Don  Seltz.  used  to  .spend 
much  of  his  time  outside  his  Job  in  studying  Lincoln.  At  the  close 
of  manv  vears'  wcrk  of  this  kind,  he  made  this  statement:  "I  w;)Uld 
have  Lincoln  freed  from  all  the  sentimentality  that  has  enmeshed 
him.  from  the  embmces  of  the  sob  sisters  of  fiction  and  those  who 
try  to  tie  hiin  to  romance  and  religion,  to  stand  forth  coldly  and 
clearly  in  his  highest  form  as  an  American  politician  of  the  lirsi 
rank  ' 

I  do  not  know  that  Lincoln's  principal  s'gnlflcance  is  as  a 
politician,  but  that  was  certainly  one  of  his  great  contributions, 
and  It  is  worth  thinking  about  a  little  in  these  times. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  view  which  was  held 
about  Lincoln  while  he  was  alive,  and  the  personality  which  has 
emerged  since  his  death.  It  Is  not  easy  for  us  today  to  believe  that 
Lincoln  was  pictured  In  his  lifetime  as  a  weak  man.  It  was  said 
that  he  did  not  follow  a  char  line  cf  policy:  that  he  wavered: 
and  that  he  wa.s  dominated  by  stronger  men  around  hun.  It  has 
taken  a  good  manv  years  for  the  history  books  to  make  us  realize 
that  none  of  these  Judgments,  which  were  freely  passed  by  his 
contemporaries,   was  even  remotely  true. 

Being  a  Urst-cla-ss  political  leader.  Lincoln  had  the  wifdum  to 
call  In  and  consult  all  sorus  and  kinds  of  men  A«uin  w  th  line 
political  instinct,  he  frequently  allowed  his  visitors  to  believe  that 
they  wore  really  initiating  the  policy  of  the  country.  More  than 
one  man  of  the  period  published  his  d.ary  or  papers,  and  .showed 
that  he  was  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  he.  and  not  Mr. 
Lincoln,  carried  off  many  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  best  strokes.  Only 
later,  as  the  whole  truth  comes  cut.  have  we  discovered  that  it 
was  Lincoln  who  made  the  policy,  though  he  wa.s  humble  enough 
and  adroit  enouRh  to  allow  lesser  men  to  believe  that  they  were 
runninii  the  Oo.crrment 

Somewhat  the  same  thine:  wa.s  true  of  his  alleged  Indecls'on.  We 
know  todav  that  he  was  constantly  calculatinii  the  political  sup- 
port needed  to  brtn»?  the  Union  together,  lie  wa.s  constantly  try- 
ing to  bridge  the  wide  Raps  between  all  torts  of  j^rcup.-;.  Each  one 
of  thes?  frnups  thoutrht  th<v  had  the  only  me* hod  of  .saving  the 
country,  yet  Mr  Lincoln  knew  that  if  the  country  was  to  be  scved 
he  needed  to  git  thtm  all  working  together. 

TlTis.  I  think  explains  a  coed  deal  cf  the  ml.sunderstanding  of 
the  time.  What  seemrd  like  hesit^iticn  then,  we  now  know  was 
really  a  lcn!j  and  carefully  thought  out  campaign  to  bring  group 
alter  group  nearer  to  common  ground,  and  on  that  common  ground 
to  build  the  political  structure  which  enables  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment to  function.  It  was  politics,  if  you  please.  It  w.ii  cruel 
to  the  President,  but  it  saved  the  country. 

And  today.  75  years  after  his  death,  we  honor  the  man  who  was 
great  enough  to  think  out  that  political  structure,  humble  enough 
to  permit  other  men  to  take  the  credit  fcr  It.  and  brave  enough  to 
s-and.  Without  complaint,  the  endless  amcunt  of  criticism  and 
abus"-  which  It  arou'-ed. 

This  Is  a  m.odel  worth  followtne:  and  It  is  worth  remembering 
when  loose  tongues  are  rai.sed  aeainst  the  people  cn  whom  falls 
the  buidcn  of  carrying  the  country  through  difncult  times. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Is  frequently  thought  of  as  a  war  President.  Yet  the 
policy  which  has  made  him  great  in  American  history  was  his  per- 
sistent use  of  political  methods.  He  was  convinced  that  wherever 
political  measures  could  be  used,  fore?  might  be  avoided.  He  stuck 
to  this  both  before,  and  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War 

Politics,  as  he  practiced  it,  was  a  mean?  by  which  people  are 
brought  to  agree  cn  a  line  of  action:  brought  to  agree  in  numbers 
great  enough  so  that  the  policy  can  be  carried  cut.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  all  cf  the  m.eans  that  were  u.spd  at  the  time.  They  were. 
In  fact  much  the  same  means  as  those  which  arc  used  today.  Poli- 
tics has  not  changed  In  the  past  80  j-ears  except  that,  I  really  believe, 
It  is  cleaner  and  le.'-s  devious  today  than  it  was  then. 

So  v.e  find  Lincoln  cndcavcring  to  make  pclttlcal  compromises, 
rather  than  to  force  the  !s.5ue  which  led  to  the  Civil  War.  He  dif- 
fered on  the  point  from  manv  of  his  colleagues  and  rivals.  Seward, 
capable  New  York  polltlcinn,  "had  taken  a  positicn  which  represented 
thn  cplnion  cf  New  York,  but  did  net  give  enough  common  ground 
cn  which  the  entire  country  cculd  stand 

Lincoln's  anti-slavery  s^-mpathtes  were  certainly  as  strong  as 
Seward's.  But  when  he  made  his  famous  campaign  in  1860,  he  was 
careful  to  emphasize  those  elements  which  would  hold  the  cotintry 
toccthcr  rather  than  tho=e  which  would  split  it  in  two.  Let  me 
be'^bold  enough  to  risk  a  theory  cf  my  own  as  to  the  history  of  that 

^"t'' seems  to  me  at  least  possible  that  if  Lincoln  had  taken  office 
Immedlatelv  tiprn  his  election  In  November  1860.  Instead  of  having 
to  wan  until  March  of  1861.  Civil  War  miL'ht  possibly  have  been 
avoided.     The  rea.son  I  think  so  is  this.  ^  ,        ^  , 

Passions  were  running  high  in  1860  and  the  only  rhanre  of 
avoiding  the  Civil  War  Hy  In  hrlnelng  together,  bv  pclitical  methods, 
the  moderates  both  of  the  North  and  cf  the  South. 

But  durinr  the  months  between  election  and  Inauguration,  a 
President-elect  cannot  do  very  much  to  cuide  political  movements 
He  Is  obliged  to  leave  the  hold-ever  Pre.Mdent  ns  free  as  he  can:  and 
President    Buchanan    seemed     obviously     unable     to    handle     the 

situation.  ■  ..    ,     .v,    »T„-tw 

Lincoln  was  doing  his  best  to  see  that  the  extremists  In  the  North 

did  not  force  matters  to  an  impossible  point;  and  he  was  trying,  so 

lar  as  he  ct-tUd,  to  cstabll..h  contact  with   the   more   thoughtful 


southerners,  who  re.ilized  the  dangers  which  would  come  from 
forcible  uprising  Actually,  the  moderates  In  both  the  North  and 
the  South  probablv  were  a  majority 

Yet  the  people  uho  wore  making  the  most  noise  were  the  ex- 
tremists. On  both  sides  of  the  M.ison  and  Dixon  line  they  were 
building  up  hatred,  at  a  time  when  Lincoln's  policy  wa,-  to  build 
up  understanding  Until  he  actually  reached  th'>  While  House 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  he  could  do:  and  during  that  fatal  period 
emotions  were  being  arous(>d  all  along  the  line.  II  ever  wc  needed 
Lincoln  the  politician,  it  was  then 

No  one  can  prove  a  historical  •might  liave  been",  but  having  had 
some  contact  with  politics.  I  really  wonder  whether  Lincoln  s  very 
great  gifts  in  handling  politics  and  politicians  might  not  have  b<^n 
able  to  bring  about  u  solution  by  political  methods  Instead  of  by 
war. 

There  is  a  le;son  to  be  learned  from  tills.  Today  we  can  go  over 
the  hi.story  of  that  period  and  we  can  see  that  the  extremists  on 
both  sides  were  probably  wrong.  We  know  that  Lincoln  was  not 
the  uncouth  and  brutal  hgure  which  some  .southern  hotheads  made 
hun  out.  The  southern  group  who  felt  so  bitterly  obviously  were 
sincere  and  thought  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  abtjut:  and 
yet  they  were  dead  wrong,  and  history  proves  it. 

These  northern  exfemlsts  who  thought  Lincoln  was  a  flounder- 
ing weakling  were  equally  mistaken.  Becau.->o  ho  did  not  press  for 
Immediate  reform,  lluy  believed  him  a  failure  On  one  occasion 
the  New  York  Times  actually  proposed  to  replace  him  with  a  dic- 
tator. Today  history  has  shown  that  they  were  as  wrong  as  their 
southern  counterparts 

Perhaps  we— »U1  of  us — will  Ije  a  little  more  humble  and  a  little 
better  advised  If  we  take  the  lesson  to  ourselves  Bitter  feelings 
are  not  unknown  In  politics  today.  We  do  not  have  to  go  back  to 
the  Civil  War  to  find  people  who  feel  strongly  about  national 
affairs,  indu'ge  In  personalities,  and  very  since lely  believe  evil  of 
men  without  reaton. 

Intolerance,  as  a  political  weapon,  has  been  used  in  connection 
with  issues  other  than  that  of  slavery.  If  we  remember  the  Itsson 
of  the  Civil  War-  a  lesson  which  is  better  taught  by  the  life  of 
Lincoln  than  in  any  other  way — all  of  us  may  be  protected  a  little 
against  our  natural  inclination  to  feel  violently  and  talk  violently 
All  of  us  may  realize  that  we  do  not  always  know  tl^.e  whole  truth, 
and  that  .sometimes  it  is  wise  to  suspend  Judgment.  Ail  of  us 
in  time  may  even  1 'arn  to  feel  that  the  men  who  are  trying  for  a 
common  agreement  arc  usually  safer  guides  than  the  men  who  are 
trying  to  make  divisions  or  stir  up  hostility 

As  a  man.  I  think  the  use  of  hutrfd.  and  of  Intolerance,  and 
of  evil  stories,  is  plain  wrong.  As  a  man  in  active  politics,  I  have 
an  added  dislike  of  that  kind  of  tactics  The  rea.son  is  simple. 
The.e  weapons  make  it  impossible  for  men  ultiniaiely  to  ajree: 
while  it  is  my  Job  In  politics  to  try  to  find  ways  by  which  they 
can  agree. 

Lincoln's  doctrine  was  that  democracy  would  be  impossible  if 
nobody  ever  agreed,  ana  particularly  if  a  minority  lelt  that  it 
could  break  ranks  and  go  its  own  way  when  political  decisions 
had  been  reached      This  is  as  true  now  as  it   was  in  his  time. 

Consequently.  I  know,  as  one  active  in  politics,  that  if  issues 
are  not  discus.'-ed  vn  their  merits  but  on  perhonality.  if  any  politi- 
cal group  tries  to  stir  up  liatred.  and.  of  cotirse.  thereby  prcjvokes 
hatred  on  the  other  side,  or  if  resort  is  h.id  to  the  tactics  of  abuhe, 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult  for  thcj-e  groups  ever  to  agree  again. 

Men  tend  to  repay  hatred  with  haired,  or  insult  with  insult; 
and  if  that  process  is  allowed  to  go  on,  it  become.s  impossible 
for  them  linally  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  any  course  of  action. 
And  yet.  in  a  democracy  like  our  own,  our  entire  national  life  is 
a  vast  cooperative  scheme.  To  the  technical  politician,  extremism 
is  not  only  a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder. 

I  think  Lincoln  taught  us  thi.s.  and  though  from  time  to  time 
some  may  forget,  the  country  as  a  whole  has  learned  its  Irs  .on. 
It  cost  us  the  life  of  our  ablest  and  noblest  .statcman.  But  I 
think  that  if  he  were  to  come  back  today  he  would  say  that  the 
sacrilicc  was  not  in  vain. 

Elsewhere  we  see  a  worJd  tearing  Itself  to  pieces  as  group  fights 
group,  doctrine  clashes  with  dcctrlne.  and  nations  war  upon  na- 
tions. Never!  hrle'S.  the  United  Slates  has  steadily  pre.-ervcd  the 
ideal  of  good  Will,  of  moderation,  of  Justice.  Even  In  our  wildest 
political  conflicts  today  we  do  usually  remember  that  there  Is 
sfjmething  to  be  said  for  the  other  fellows  point  of  view.  We  do 
have  the  tradition  of  justice  to  opponents  and  of  generosity  to 
men  of  opposite  political   views. 

We  are  able  to  attack  social  problems  which  are  often  bitter  in 
the  extreme,  and  still  find  the  way  of  moderate  common  sense 
toward  an  ultimate  goal  of  progress 

Without  trying  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  historian.  I  think  I 
may  say  that  we  owe  this  In  great  mca.sure  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Indeed.  I  thiiik  it  is  not  impassible  that  Luiccln  himself  liOpcd 
that  this  might  be  one  result  of  his  life's  work  His  second  Inaug- 
ura'  addresi  which  contains,  as  you  remember,  the  fun.ous  words. 
"With  malice  tov.ard  none;  with  charity  for  all,"  was  Itself  a  plea 
for  greater  understandin'? 

Thurlow  Weed,  a  politician  cf  the  time,  wrote  him  a  note  of  praise. 
Mr  Lincoln's  answer  is  not  as  well  known  as  is  the  sec  )nd  lnau.:;urul 
address:  but  what  he  said  was  this: 

"Thank  you  for  vours  on  the  liOtllicatlon  speech  and  on  the  re- 
cent inau"'ural  addres.s,  I  expect  the  latter  to  wear  as  well  as — 
perhaps  better— than  anything  I  have  produced:  but  I  believe  It 
Ls  not  immediately  popular.  Men  are  not  fl.tttered  by  being  shown 
that  there  has  been  a  dilTerence  of  purpose  between  the  Almi^jhty 
and  them     To  deny  It.  however,  In  tills  caec  in  to  deny  that  there 
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Is  •  Ood  RovernlnR  the  world      It  Is  a  truth  which  I  thought  needed   ' 
ro  li  u,ld   and   a^  whatever  of  humihation  there  l»  In  it  falls  mo^t 
mrecUy  on  my4«'lf  I  thought  others  might  afford  me  to  tell  ir 

Ttiia  wa.  Uncoiri  anticipating  the  commg  P^^ce  and  trying  to 
brS  bJclTthc  .t*te  of  mind  and  the  political  attitude  which  would 
riake  real  Dcare  poffllble.  .  ... 

He  wa.  4n«a«edTn  his  la..t  and  greatest  attempt  U)  brmg  this 
ab^ut.  and  ^rltn.lte  the  coui.to    almost  to  the  hour  o/^^is  d'^au,^ 

•nme  aft*r  Umc.  since  th?n.  thu,  cumnry  b.^  had  Its  problems 
Bid  1-s  trouble*  Tim.^  after  time,  wild  tongues  have  again  been 
lo««Kl.     Yet  the  lesson  of  a  gn*t  Bpint  and  a  great  ^an  ^a^^  «" 

i.uiined  wiih  U6  to  make  of  thl.  eounuy  a  ^"'""  f^.^";' J^^^'/'VJ 
the  forc«  of  UKlay  which  are  tearuig  the  rest  of  the  world  apart 

''''The  Unl^'^w-Slla'vcd  with  God',  help  for  all  tim.  But  the  real 
auTho™  ol"u  wlration  were  the  great  spirits.  North  and  South. 
*ho  foUow^  Unccms  plan,  who  cast  »^*"-^«  "fj^t,  ^^f^J^^.,^/'': 
coins  BTmpaihetIc  spirit  att.mpt.d  to  make  the  Ouvernmeni  a 
meI!.L  b^^hlch  thS  republic  binds  all  Americans  in  common 
brotherhood. ^____ 

A  New  Weapon  for  I'eace  Insurance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK   NORIH   CAKOI.INA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OK  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  15,  1940 


ARTICLK  BY  HON   ROBERT  R   RETiNOLDS.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  pubh-vhed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  my  pen  enti- 
tled "A  New  Weapon  for  Peace  In.-^urance."  recently  pub- 
Itahed  in  Ub<>riy  magazine,  since  our  citizem  now  are 
particularly  iniere.sied  m  the  subject  of  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A   Hiw   wiAPON  roR   prAcz  iNsrRANrr-   HOW  -nie  rNirro  "*■"»  o' 

AMOUCA  CAN    MAVI   A  TRAIl^rD   A«MT    RrsFUVt  OF    1. 000.000   VOLUNTITKS 

(By  S.uator  RoBEar  Ft   Rktnolds) 

-  •  •  •  We  are  in  an  armed  world  and  without  ascribing  to  or 
HMDecttnc  any  nation  of  aggrrwlve  desigiv  upon  u«.  we  live  in  a 
tTfl^wmch  1.;  at  the  meres  ..f  incident  '  -  Newton  D  Bak.r,  former 
United  StntM  Srcretary  uf  War 

America  wat.fs  tafety  and  fWM-url'y  abovp  everything  el««v 

tn  a  world  racketl  with  <  hao.*  we  lo^^k  «b.mt  u*  lor  the  b«st  means 
of  prrJrvmg  «fery  frcm  f.-reign  aggression,  safety  from  treason 
within  as  well  *.<«  from  foes  without 

We  demand  securttv  wuhin  our  own  border*  In  order  that  we  may 
licld  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  _   ^  - 

rurope  bristles  wuh  bayonets  Rapid  advance  In  science  niakr. 
■touahtVr  more  efBcient.  Intemntlon.il  tribunals  are  r.  ndered  In- 
effeTtive  as  peace  trfatie*  and  intemallcnal  agreements  are  scrapped 
wif+i  impunity 

We  have  found  that  ccopratlon  In  paclftc  efforts  to  prevent ^ars 
is  not  enough  W?  have  seen  the  expensive  lewh^ns  of  the  la^k  or 
pnrM^n«.s.  Otir  answer  to  tho  multifold  threats  to  our  securtty 
witlbe  made  when  the  concerted  will  of  th--  American  Pfople  de- 
man«S^that  w<>  have  an  adequate  national  defense,  with  the  neces- 
sary peraornel  and  materiel  to  cope  with  sudden  emergency  and 
demand  the  uninterrupted  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  world 

wrmust.  of  ccurb«v  keep  abreast  of  the  tlmei.  in  "^'-^""'^'at'on 
and  motorization  Man  not  machines,  maltes  war  1^%™^ 
State.  Senate  munitions  investigation  revealed  racketeering  m 
armaments  We  mtirt  curb  the  racketeer  in  armaments  A  decent 
d.-ft-rvse  without  capitulating  to  war  makers  or  arms  racketeers  can 
be  .ichle\ed  ihrcugh  intei^sive  study  and  Intelligent  action^ 

l" should  like  to  malte  a  suggestion  for  forging  a  new  a"d  Invalu- 
able m-«»pon  of  national  defense  This  weBp<-.n  would  br  the  best 
i>^a-e  inJurance  In  the  world,  a  weapon  which  repres^-nts  tlie  sum 
^ta'l  of  ?ie?tTven«.s  In  manpower-l«  great  enlisted  n-aerve  aug- 
menrlre  the  Regular  Armv  and  other  constituent  Rest^rve  units 
^deoGnte  prt^ectlon  depends  up.m  the  ability  of  trained  maii- 
power'to  utUtee  effectively  tho  engine*  of  defens^  By  a  properly 
ontanlzed  and  admlnUitered  building  up  of  our  Reserve  unh>.  v.e 
SS  «T«S  what  might  otherwise  lead  to  extravagant  expenditures 
for  armament  and  onerous  burdens  ^^ '»^^  ^"P'*/^",  t  nnnnon  mm 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  an  enlisted  reser%e  of  l.OOOOOO  men 
can  be  built  up  out  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  enrollees, 
thetr  enlistment  to  be  voluntary.  _  _»    » 

Throusrhout  our  hlstorv  we  have  depended  on  voluntarv- efforts  to 
mnn  our  National  .-U-mv  and  to  furnish  pt^rsonnel  for  the  reserve 
units  I  am  firmly  against  involuntary  miUtariEation  of  units  liRe 
the  C.  C  C  But  here  ts  an  ama/lng  source  of  reserve  manpouer 
whicli  can  l>e  utilized  with  little  effort. 


Designed  as  a  relief  project.  It   has  been  assiduously  kept   free 
frS^Cv    characteristic   smacking   of    mUitari^tion.     EnroUment 
or^nlyriJg   feeding,  and  clothing  the  men  are  the  chief  tas^s  "^/^^^^ 
Army      sSme   measure   of   di^'Cipline.   by   no  means   burdensome,   is 

"TnTd"uckt'ioSrpr^"am  under  competent  advisers  gives  an  oppor- 
rumtv  (0^811°" V  and  ^elf-improvement  which  lens  of  thousands  of 
heil'lad  woud  nev^r  have%oyed;  and  alter  6  months  of  work 
and  C  C  C  routine,  they  are  literally  a^  hard  a.  nail..  In  mil  - 
tTn-    parlance,    ihev    are    -proces^-    and    would    make    admirable 

"X'r  \i:^?^i"''el;Sll[Sut"pcriod  of  6  mouths.  I  would  suggest 
that  Vh-^  wh^TTolunteer  should  undergo  an  extra  p.-nod  of  training 
or  the  length  of  lime  the  War  Department  deems  most  PracUcable^ 
The  Army  could  organize  the  truininK  tune  In  such  a  way  that 
varlou^^riods  are  held  throughout  the  year  at  stlpuUt*d  camps, 
and  necS^ary  equipment  is  utilized  to  the  greatest  advantage 
lucha^mtatmg  system  of  training  for  the  enlisted  reserve  would 
al^  avo  an  addUion.U  opportunity  for  practical  periods  for  the 
Officers    Reserve  Corps  which  us  not  now  alTordc-d 

we  are  occupied  in  a  great  pro^'ram  of  domestic  re^very^  We 
arc  not  ^oing  to  allow  munitions  racketeers  or  internationalists  to 
get  S2  involved  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  troubles  oi  Europe 
or  Asia  And  the  only  way  to  guarantee  our  safety  is  to  have  the 
personnel  In  the  R^^ular  Army  and  an  activt-  reserve  standing  ready 
10  back  up  our  words  of  neutrality.  This  adequate  personnel 
thruu»;h  re-erve  units  is  our  new  weapon  which  we  should  forte  la 
behalf  of  peace.  

The  American  HeritaRe  of  Religious  Liberty 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    DAVID  I    WAl^H,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  speech  delivertd  by  me  on  August 
20.  1939.  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  monument 
presented  by  the  Jewish  people  of  Newport.  R.  I.,  to  the  city 
of  Newport,  and  dedicated  to  "The  American  Heritage  of 
RpliKiou.s  Liberty." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  are  standing  on  sacred  soil.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
years  ago  a  gmxUl  band  of  Jewish  families,  after  a  long  and  hazardous 
sail  from  BrazU  and  the  West  Indies,  entered  thl.s  seaport  and 
became  part  of  the  conunumty  which  the  followers  of  Roger 
Williams  had  founded. 

They  were  poor,  weary  discouraged,  and  disheartened  They 
brought  with  them,  however,  the  spiritual  values  of  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  It  was  the  one  Irifliience  that  sustained  them,  that 
gave  them  hope  and  courage.  Realizing  the  priceless  value  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  their  forebears,  they  Immediately  turned  their 
thoughts  to  God  And  recognizing  the  great  fundamental  duty 
that  man  owes  to  the  Almighty,  namely,  worship,  gratitude,  praise, 
and  prayer,  they  built  on  this  spot  the  first  synagogue  erected  l:i 
America  From  that  day  to  this,  persecuted  and  e.riled  Jews  have 
continued  to  find  an  asylum  In  every  seaport  that  encircles  the 
territory  of  Uie  United  States  of  America  Today.  In  gratitude, 
those  who  have  succeeded  them  and  their  fellow  citizens  of  varying 
religious  creeds  are  a;.serabled  to  dedicate  a  mcnuracnt  to  these 
courageous  founders,  to  the  spirit  of  religious  and  civil  lit>erty  which 
these  early  Jewish  settlers  established  here  and  which  has  been 
preserved  and  cherished  to  this  day 

The  message  which  ycu  have  Invited  me  to  bring  you  today  cannot 
be  more  appropriately  Introduced  than  by  directlnc  your  attention 
to  the  quotation  from  the  charter  cf  Kiiig  Charles  in  1663.  and 
ln."scrit>ed  on  this  monument  There  Is  another  Inscription,  however, 
that  IS  on  one  cf  the  public  buildings  in  the  city  of  Washlngto.n 
that  I  desire  to  use  for  my  text  today  It  contains  a  sentiment  that 
applies  both  to  nations  and  to  men:  "God  made  us  neighbors;  let 
Justice  make  us  friends." 
i  If  every  Amer;can  Protestant.  American  Catholic,  and  American 
'  Jew  could  live  tins  sentiment  they  would  not  only  give  public 
manifestation  of  the  sincerity  of  their  religious  belief  but  we  would 
liide*d  all  reaUy  live  in  the  sunlight  of  American  liberty. 

The  progress  of  mankind  through  the  centuries  has  given  to  ii» 
many  priceless  heritages.  Outstanding  among  them  all  is  what 
we  call  reiigious  liberty.  Religious  liberty  in  America  means  that 
the  State  guarintees  to  every  Individual  freedom  of  conscience; 
that  intermeddling  by  the  civil  authority  with  religious  instltuticn-s 
dcctrmes.  disciplines,  or  exercises  is  absolutely  forbidden. 
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It  Is  conceded  by  all  classes  of  cltlams  who  understand  American 
political  IdeaLs  that  the  civil  power  has  wholly  distinct  functions 
and  must  not  hamper  nor  n^strain  nor  Interfere  with  religion  One 
covers  the  temporal  sphere:  the  other  the  spiritual.  The  state  is 
concerned  about  the  citizen's  civic  rights;  rellijions  make  their 
appeal  to  God  and  to  the  moral  Instincts  of  mankind  Whether 
a  man  enters  a  house  of  worship  of  one  of  the  religious  bodies  of 
the  older  tradition  or  the  hous<>  of  worship  of  a  newer  faith  that 
is  founded  but  yesterday  or  whether  in  his  own  private  liouse  he 
engages  In  prayer,  all  are  agreed  that  tlie  stave — the  clvU  author- 
ity— may  not  cros.s  that  thre.-hjld 

Each  man  naturally  feels  strongly  about  the  rightfulness  of  his 
own  faith,  and  In  proportion  as  he  feels,  so  he  must  think  that 
other  men  with  other  faiths  are  wrong  This  was  one  of  the  defects 
In  the  Puritans  philot-ophy.  for.  though  deeply  religious,  yet  they 
were  unwilling  to  recognize  the  religious  rights  ol  others. 

To  a  degree  we  are  witnessing  today  the  spirit  of  300  years  ago. 
which  was  a  persecuting  spirit.  It  was  then  abroad  in  almost  the 
whole  world  Today  It  is  abroad  In  many  part.'^  of  tlie  w-irld.  with 
even  greater  Intensity  than  300  years  ago.  Today  It  is  called  by  a 
diCferent  name  but  racial  discrimination  Is  Just  as  foreign  to  the 
^spirit  cf  religious  llber;y  as  Is  religious  persecution. 

Religious  liberty  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  long  btruggle  of  mankind 
with  religious  persscuiioiis  It  is  tbe  outstanding  victory  fur 
human  dienity  and  human  liberty  won  by  the  common  man  after 
the  centuries  he  and  his  children  had  groaned  under  a  contrary 
concept  of  state.,'  riphi  and  duty.  And  no  group  of  liuman  beings 
has  borne  the  yo'.te  longer  and  with  more  cruelty  than  the  Jew. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  of  tolerance  that  acliieved  religious  freedom 
that  alone  can  preserve  religious  freedom  in  the  world  Tolerance 
la  one  of  tho  last  and  finest  frulta  of  man's  long  strui^gle  upward 
from  harbari.sm  tn  grasp  the  torch  of  liberty  Tolerance  Is  a  word 
of  hcaUng.  the  great  enlargcr  of  the  sympathies  and  the  under- 
standing Whon  that  departs  everything  departs,  and  religious 
liberty  and  most  else  besides  that  we  shotUd  cherish  will  be  things 
cf  tha  past 

May  we  net  In  thl.s  day  of  ease  luxury,  and  srlf-complacency  takff 
It  altogether  tco  much  for  granted  that  we  phall  continue  to  be  for- 
tunate, that  ours  Is  a  land  of  destiny,  that  religious  and  civil  liberty 
are  secure,  that  our  natural  ret-ources  never  will  be  exhausted,  and 
our  genius  never  dimmed?  Yet  there  are  many  developments  of 
our  time  that  may  wel.  give  us  concern  and  cause  us  to  give  heed  to 
th?  need  of  eternal  vigilance. 

Who  would  have  dreamed  a  dcr,en  years  ago  that  In  this  so-called 
age  of  enlightenment  we  .--hould  be  witnessing  In  Crermany  today  a 
persocutlon  of  religion  as  cruel  and  terrorizing  as  In  the  Dark  Ages 
of  bygone  centtir:es? 

More  and  more  challenging  are  the  threats  of  those  who  will  have 
no  king  but  Cne-or  Ard  the  thought  of  what  they  have  accom- 
plished may  we'l  give  us  pause  In  this  very  hour  there  are  roU'lcns 
of  people  whose  only  rhcic?  Is  the  will  of  a  despot  cr  Imprisonment 
ard  denth  Wherever  in  the  world  religion  lies  cruthed  today  and 
races  are  being  per?ec'Jtrd.  tyranny  is  enthroned 

Happ'lv  we  arc  not  threatened  with  the  loss  of  religious  freedom 
In  Americn.  but  candor  crmpcls  us  to  admit  that  we  arc  6u3crlng 
from  a  oubfTtantlal  loss  cf  religion. 

The  reocrd  of  decline  In  religious  beliefs  In  young  men  and  women 
m  our  sch-ols  and  ccl!ereh  Is  but  one  of  many  eymptoms  of  religious 
decline  In  our  Nation  at  large  We  see  It  In  thn  decline  In  church 
nttendnnce  and  lii  thr  decline  of  religious  instructlonb  and  training 
cf  the  children  in  the  home 

The  late  President  CooUdge  stated  a  great  truism  when  he  said 
"the  government  of  a  country  never  gets  ahead  of  the  religion  of  tho 
country  ■■  •There  Is  no  way  by  which  we  can  substitute  the  au- 
thority of  th-  law  for  the  virtue  of  man.  The  real  reforms  which 
poctety  in  these  days  i ;  seeking  will  ccme  as  a  result  of  our  religious 
convictions  cr  they  will  not  come  at  all." 

Seme  years  ago  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Isiand.s.  th.-  late  Gov.rnor  General  Wood  remarked:  "One  fact  ts 
made  plain  by  the  study  of  h  stcry.  The  first  sign  of  decadence  In  a 
people  is  the  neglect  <  f  religion  "  Justice  and  chanty,  which  are  so 
es-sentlal  to  the  peace  and  orderly  existence  of  a  people,  cannot 
survive  without  It. 

The  service  to  .^ocl'-tv.  to  stable  government,  and  to  democratic 
Institutions  that  rcllplon  can  give — aye.  must  give — by  stimulating 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man  and  nourishing  spiritual  ideals  natural 
to  the  human  heart  Is  a  task  ample  and  absorbing  enough  for 
all  without  nourishing  the  spirit  of  Intolerance  Let  Americans 
cf  every  faith  stop  bl.istlng  at  the  rock  of  each  other's  religlrn  and 
approach  rather,  the  itrtiggle  against  those  forces  whose  philosophy 
of  life  Is  purely  secular  or  a  compound  of  materialism  and  prepd, 
of  tangible  advantage  or  cvnlcal  m'strust  of  human  nature,  with  a 
united  front.  It  Is  In  the  light  of  the  noble  moral  forces  of  Justice 
and  charity  that  rellflon  fosters  that  our  Inheritance  will  be 
secured,  and  public  order.  International  law,  world  peace,  civiliza- 
tion re.'^t  secure. 

Between  those  a5«cmbled  here  there  are  differences  of  doctrine, 
but  here  is  one  point  on  which  all  may  well  agree:  That  the 
religious-minded  pecule  of  this  country  should  be  ai>  one  In  opp<J8- 
Ing  the  efforts  of  thos"  who  would  make  this  Nation  a  godless 
natlrn.  prcmote  Inttlerance.  or  array  class  or  religious  or  racial 
groups  against  each  other.  Let  not  our  petty  Jealousies,  distrac- 
tions backbltin^T.  angry  words,  enmities,  long-continued  feuds, 
vmceasinc:  and  Jarring  discords — some  of  It  cf  Old  World  origin — 
longer  peVmit  men  to  lock  a^kince  at  the  believer  In  the  Almighty 
and  to  look  upon  tl^.e  teachings  oX  Christ  as  unpractical  and  out 
of  date. 
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I  conclude  with  the  words,  appropriate  for  both  Jews  and  Chrta- 
tian.s  to  emulate.  Tif  the  Apostle  John,  whom  the  Holy  Scripture 
states  Jesua  loved  exceedingly,  and  who  was  one  of  the  four 
evungellsts.  He  lived  to  a  very  old  age.  and.  Indeed  until  so  feeble 
that  he  could  scarcely  be  carried  to  worship  with  his  fellow 
disciples.  Not  beluR  able  to  make  a  long  diacourse.  he  .'^nld  at  each 
meeting  of  the  brethren.  "Love  one  another."  At  last  the  disciples 
and  brethren  grew  weary  of  hearing  the  same  words  and  said. 
"Master,  why  do  ycu  always  say  the  same  thing';""  The  answer  John 
ga\e  was  wortJiy  of  him.  '"Because  It  is  the  comnnandment  ol  the 
Lord;  do  this  alone  and  It  is  enouf;h.  '  In  tliese  words  of  John 
we  have  the  solution  of  all  those  problems  of  life  which  breathe 
hatred  and  strife  among  mt  n  and  religions  and  divide  nation 
against  nation. 

Canadian  Bar  Association 


-       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THF-:  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thtirsday.  February  15.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PRENTISS  M    BROWN.  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  BROWN  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  cnn.'^ent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  which  1 
delivered  before  the  Canadian  Bar  Association  on  January 
27,    1940. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  Ir.derd  happy  to  come  again  to  Ontario.  I  pride  myself  on 
knowing  ycur  beautiful  ctmntry  I  have  traveled  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Wuods  on  ycur  west  to  the  iJike  of  Two  Mountains  on  the  e.ist. 
I  have  seen  the  blue  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  an  earlv  June 
morning  v  here  it  borders  noithern  Ncv/  York  and  have  crossed  the 
St  Marys  at  SatUt  Sie  Marie  before  the  end  of  the  ^ame  day.  I 
Journeyed  up  the  Ottawa,  one  cf  the  most  beautiftil  valleys  In  the 
world,  a  highway  of  commerce  for  300  years,  connecting  ancient 
Mackinac,  from  whence  I  come,  with  Montreal  and  Qtieber  in  the 
days  of  the  fur  trad"  I  have  teen  the  lock  cairn  near  Mattawa  that 
marlts  the  (ourse  Champlaln  took  when  he  portaged  from  the  Ot- 
tawa to  Lake  Nlppislng  and  brcame  the  first  white  man  tn  view 
Lake  Huron.  In  1615.  a  country  now  famous  b«'cause  Papa  Dlonne 
Blred  five  babes  at  one  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  well, 
but  as  the  de'xiendant  of  a  French  griind  pcre  hern  on  the  bank.s 
of  the  lower  St  Lawrence  at  Bale  St  Paul.  I  have  been  true  to  the 
French  Canadian  tradition  and  have  sired  seven  sons  and  dau(.'hier», 
but  only  one  at  a  time. 

I  have  vi.-iltcd  the  fair  country  at  thi;  south  end  of  Georgian  Bay 
wle-e  Father  Bn  beiif  (he  ivho  stood  undaunted  whll"  savages 
burned  him  at  the  stake  and  then  in  their  barbarous  custom  ate 
his  heart  to  gain  his  courage),  where  Father  Brebruf  and  his  Jesuit 
colleagues  f  junded  the  ancient  mi.'^'-.lcns  of  St.  Joseph.  St  Marie, 
and  St.  Ignace  in  the  1630"r.  predeces-sor  missions  to  these  of  the 
Fame  names  a  generation  later  founded  In  my  Mlchlran.  one  of 
which  IS  the  city  cf  my  birth.  All  my  life  I  have  lived  on  or  near 
the  border  line  between  the  United  S'.ates  and  Canada  It  is  the 
longest  boundary  line  between  two  nations  In  the  world.  It  ex- 
tends approxin^ately  3.000  milef,  from  Passamcquaddy  Bay  en  the 
east  to  Puget  Sound  on  the  west  It  ajraln  extends  from  the  south- 
ern limit.*  of  A;a.«^ka  approximately  1.5C0  m.Ues  to  the  Arctic  Ccean. 
It  is  a  little  over  a  century  and  a  quarter  since  the  tramp  of  the  feet 
of  enemy  soldiers  was  heard  on  the  bcider  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  as  I  visited  your  beautiful  capital  of  Ottawa  and  read 
the  Inscriptions  there,  at  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  and  elsewhere,  which 
tell  what  you  did  to  us  m  1812.  a  flush  cf  the  ancient  .schoolboy 
feeling  engendered  by  the  anti-British  textbtxjks  of  my  youth  comes 
to  me.  but  a  little  contemplation  cools  me  off  I  recall  a  few  of  our 
heroics  commemorating  1812  and  conclude  that  they  abcui  match 
yours.  So  I  salute  your  General  Brock  as  he  stands  so  proudly,  high 
above  the  surrounding  trees  In  Victoria  Park,  and  gazes  ever  the 
turbulent  Niagara,  apparently  exf>ecti.'ig  to  see  an  enemy  Yankee 
or  two. 

When  we  recall  that,  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  the 
boundaries  cf  every  country  In  Eurojw  have  chant;ed  in  the  last 
century  and  a  quarter,  some  of  them  many  times,  an  idea  of  the 
respect  that  Canada  and  the  United  S  .ates  have  lor  each  other  can 
be  gleaned.  The  simple  fact  that  we  have  dwelt  m  peace  together 
Is  our  t;reateBt  muiu.-il  achievement.  We  lia.e,  of  course,  a  common 
language  and  a  common  ancestry  We  have  a  common  literature 
and  our  ideals  are  much  the  .same  To  be  fair,  our  accomplishment 
In  peaceful  living  was  easier  than  that  of  the  .Kvffering  nations  of 
continental  Europe.  However,  there  was  much  that  tnic'ed  to  make 
us  enemies  in  the  early  days  cf  our  Republic  Upper  Canada  was 
settled  m  part  by  thoi-e  who  differed  with  tiie  colonists  who  icught 
Britain  m  1776,  and  Uxixt  bitterness  hiid  much  to  do  with  the  War 
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of  1812  It  m  probable  that  mere  American  P.vps  have  been  lest  In 
b«tUe  on  Canadian  boU  than  on  any  other  foreign  sell  But  since 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  our  mutual  relations  have  been  unmarked  by 
violence-  they  have  been  frlen.lly  and  cordial  No  ships  of  war 
patrol  the  blue  waters  that  divide  un  for  considerably  over  a  thou- 
>4ind  miles  and  the  onlv  cannon  on  our  borders  are  the  sterile  relics 
of  a  long-dead  pa*t      May  the  Ood  that  rules  our  common  fate  ever 

kei*p  It  so.  -  #      .   _ 

I  am  a  law\-er  speaklnjj  to  lawyers.  I  come  from  a  profession 
which  m  the  United  States  has  played  a  tremendous  part  In  the 
Oovemmenl  of  our  country  Sixty  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  were  educated  as  lawyers  They 
were  practicing  lawyers  before  they  became  Members  of  the  Con- 
grf*<  To  an  extent  the  lawyer  in  the  States  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  landed  gentry  In  England  In  government.  But  15  percent 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  England  as  constituted  a  .short  time 
ago  find  I  think  Is  now  constituted,  are  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession While  the  percentage  of  lawyers  lii  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment Is  not  as  great  aji  in  the  United  States,  yet  almost  a  third  of 
the  members  of  the  senate  are  lawyers  and  considerably  over  a 
quarter  of  the  members  of  the  House  ui  Commons  belong  to  the 
legal  profession.  This  pUces  a  great  responsibility  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  rnir  prr)fe«t*lon  here  The  masters  of  Europe  have  often 
been  military  men  They  have  in  the  large  been  drawn  frorn 
cla.s!tes  who  have  not  been  trained  in  compromise,  adjustment,  and 
determination  of  controversies  withou;  the  u^e  of  force,  by  peace- 
able m<  ans.  The  western  world  from  Tierra  del  Puego  to  Baffin  Bay 
has  veen  far  Umis  bloodshed,  strife,  and  war  than  have  the  sorely 
tried  nations  of  Europe 

Tlie  record  across  the  seas  has  Indeed  be^n  a  bloody  one.  I  will 
'n«il  even  att'inpt  to  m' lUion  the  wars  th»t  have  disturbed  thJ 
Eii-stern  Hemisphere  in  the  past  century  I  make  my  point  by  say- 
ing that  a  compilation  given  to  the  United  Slates  Senate  last 
Otober  showed  that  there  have  been  107  wars  engaged  In  by  two 
of  the  principal  European  natMns  in  the  pa>t  150  years.  The  sad 
rmrt  of  the  record  is  that  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
indicates  that  It  will  be  far  worse  than  the  nineteenth  We  clti- 
Eena  of  the  Wt-steni  Hemisphere  cannot  contemplate  this  history 
of  slaughter  without  having  the  most  dismal  view  of  the  future 
of  civilization.  ^      ,^   . 

It  does  seem  that  2.000  years  of  the  Christian  era  should  have 
taught  mankind  the  truth  of  the  Golden  Rule,  but  It  has  not. 
At  least,  mankind  has  not  applied  It. 

Pirhaps  what  1  am  aix)Ut  to  say  will  not  be  well  received  In  a 
country  now  at  war  with  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  foe.  whom 
the  neutral  nations  of  the  world  quite  generally  condemn  as  the 
aggressor  In  the  pre9««nt  conflict  1  know  it  is  most  difflcult  for  a 
people  situated  as  are  you  to  contemplate  anything  but  an  Imposed 
pt-HCe  In  mv  own  country  on  the  fltK)r  of  its  highest  legislative 
bcdy.  I  have  condemned  your  foemen.  I  have  heard  many  Senators 
do  the  s-inie  I  have  heard  a  few  condemn  England  but  I  have 
nerer  heard  one  praise  Hitler  I  believe  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  teel  as  do  I.  Why  Is  this  so?  Much 
of  this  sentiment  has  to  do  with  Canada.  Much  of  It  is  because 
we  love  justice,  because  we  entertain  those  fe.  lings  that  are  com- 
mon to  rlghl-thlnkmg  men  and  women  the  world  over  The  senti- 
ments I  express  are  mv  own  as  an  individual  though  I  firmly 
believe  thev  are  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  my  fellow  country- 
men. We  Americans  see  no  probability  of  a  result  that  could 
bring  a  Hitler  dominated  Kovernment  as  close  to  us  as  are  you. 
Be*-au.se  we  h.ive  lived  lor  125  years  In  peace  With  you.  regardless  of 
any  promises  that  have  been  or  ml  ):ht  be  made,  any  treaties  that 
might  be  entered,  our  s.irish  interests  dictate  that  we  should  con- 
tmu-  to  have  you  as  our  neighbor  to  the  north  The  simple  fact 
that  we  have  dwelt  in  peace  and  security  together  swings  our  senti- 
ment to  you  I  say  these  ihini;s  preliminary  to  the  point  I  hope  to 
make  tonight,  to  assure  you  of  ray  own  complete  friendship  for 
you  which  I  know  is  the  sentiment  of  the  va^t  majority  of  the 
Americin  j)eople  I  would  also  point  out  that  there  are  other 
potent  reasjins  why  the  predominant  sentiment  of  our  people  Is 
against  your  eneniv  in  this  struggle. 

We  do  not  like  the  present  German  Government  because  the  ruler 
of  the  German  p«iple  has  seized  and  thrtniled  democratic  govern- 
-^menl  In  Germany  and  retirgani7ed  a  powerful  pt^ople  with  the 
purpc*.-  of  domlnatini?  Europe  Our  sentiment  is  against  him  be- 
cause he  has  cruellv  persecuted  a  Jewish  minority  Because  he 
bM  eadenTored  to  break  down  religion,  to  drive  out  the  leaders 
^-^  tlM  Christian  church.  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  Because 
"  he  has  mercilessly  bombed  Poll.sh  cities  and  slauk;htered  Polish  citi- 
zens vilthout  cau9-.<  Because  he  has  devoured  the  democratic  coun- 
tries to  the  south  Austria  and  Cze<-hoslovakla— against  their  will. 
We  condemn  him  because  he  has  plunged  an  unwilling  world  Into 
war  unleashed  the  most  contagious  passion  known  to  man.  and 
menaced  mv  sons  and  vours  In  short.  America  is  neutral,  but 
is  pro-ally  in  sentiment  This  Is  known  to  every  government  in 
the  world  but  let  me  again  turn  to  my  theme  We  are  lawyers. 
We  have  eliminated  trial  by  ordeal  and  trial  by  battle  We  have, 
through  the  application  of  our  common  heritage  of  the  principles 
ol  the  Engll.sh  c«>mmon  law.  substituted  justice  for  brute  strength 
I  ronfldentlv  believe  that  when  the  next  peace  conference  is  held 
•  he  British  Empirt>  nnd  the  French  Kepublic  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate  the  peace.  Let  u.s  r»>cull  a  little  recent  history 
1  think  President  Wils-n  s  phrase  us  d  before  our  entrance  into  the 
Wor'd  War— -peac*  without  victory'--  was  an  unfortunate  one.  I 
do  not  want  the  next  peace  in  the  Interest  of  all  mankind  to  be  a 
p«-«t.e  w.ihout  Victory  Just.ee.  rikiht.  and  morality  are  on  your 
aide       Nut  only  do  1  think  you  wiU  be  victors — I  thlnlt  you  should 


be  victors  But  President  Wilson  vsed  another  phra.se  which  I 
think  among  the  grandest  that  have  ever  been  uttered  by  man  He 
asked  for  "peace  with  Justice  " 

I  do  not  look  forward  to  that  peace  conference  with  confidence 
that  such  a  result  can  be  achieved  A  government  that  has  plurgeJ 
a  world  into  bloodshed,  that  destroys  billions  In  wealth  cannot  look 
after  its  defeat  for  Justice.  Lay  aside  the  human  losses  for  the 
moment  I  saw  a  few  days  ago.  a  picture  in  our  splendid  Illus- 
trated weeklv  magazine  Life  of  a  great  ship  with  Its  prow  pointed 
toward  the  skv  rLslng  out  of  the  .sea.  Its  stem  deep  under  the  sur- 
face just  before  it  slipped  back  to  an  untimely  death,  utterly  de- 
stroyed utterly  lost  forever.  1  thought  of  the  marine  architect  who 
had  spent  days  and  months  drafting  the  blueprints,  by  which  ttia 
construction  was  guided.  I  thought  of  the  tolling  hundreds  In  thj 
shipyard  who  laid  her  steel  keel,  fashioned  the  giant  ribs,  and 
attached  the  plates  I  thoutrht  of  the  Inventive  genius  and  skill 
that  brought  Into  beln?  the  giant  engines  that  drive  her.  Of  the 
workman  who  with  pride  in  his  skill  gave  that  extra  effort  which 
put  into  the  craft  all  the  beauty  that  men  build  into  ships  that 
they  love  I  thought  of  the  sacrifices  that  men  make  to  supply 
the' capital  with  which  these  great  ships  are  built.  The  picture  of 
that  dying  ship  made  an  unus'.ial  Impression  on  me.  The  futility 
of  saving,  the  usclessness  of  effort  were  all  exemplified  In  this 
photograph  of  this  great  gleaming  ship  of  steel,  mortally  vt-ounded 
by  an  undersea  assas<=ln,  slipping  beneath  the  waters  Paltry  In- 
de-d.  however,  are  losses  of  that  kind  compared  with  the  human 
losses.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  describe  them  because  In  the; 
near  fiTture  they  will  be  brought  home  vividly  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  the  brctliers  and  sisters  of  your  khakl-clad  bcj-s  who  are 
now  crossing  the  seas  War  Ind.-od  Is  destroying  civilization.  Your 
enemies  destroyed  that  ship  Your  enemies  .sadden  those  homes. 
Your  enemies  s'tart"d  the  war  that  might  destroy  civilization 

So  It  Is  with  little  hope  that  I  can  look  to  a  peace  conference 
that  will  contemplate,  after  your  victory,  the  cold-blooded  destruc- 
tion which  has  been  brought  about  because  the  rulers  of  Ger- 
many demanded  this  war.  I  say  I  cannot  look  forward  with 
confidence  for  a  fair  treatment  if  such  a  foe.  nor  for  a  just  peace. 
But.  Mr  Toastmaster.  if  such  cculd  be  the  result  of  that  peaco 
conference.  It  would  be  the  greatest  victory  civilization  has  won. 
If  some  great  character  can  come  out  of  the  vortex  of  struggle  and 
can  lav  aside  pa5Slon  in  victory,  can  resist  the  urge  for  revenge. 
can  apply  the  words  of  Holy  Writ:  "Vengeance  Is  mine  salth  the 
Lord."  and  can  arouse  among  vlctorlcus  people  a  compelling  de- 
mand for  a  just  peace,  he  will  earn  the  plaudits  of  a  war-weary 
world. 

I  do  not  exalt  my  profession  above  others— the  architect,  the 
builder,  the  engineer,  the  scientist,  or  the  physician  who  devotes 
hims.-lf  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  and  to  the  saving  of 
human  lives  I  do  not  exalt  the  lawyer  above  his  fellowmen.  but 
I  do  know  that  the  leadership  In  this  task— this  almost  impos- 
sible task  of  which  I  speak,  the  task  of  assuaging  human  pas- 
sions, of  holding  back  th*?  spirit  of  vengeance,  can  best  come  from 
the  men  who  h.ive  long  been  trained  In  the  repression  of  th** 
spirit  of  vengeance  and  who  have  been  trained  In  the  task  of 
establishing  justice  among  men.  The  general  public  has  asked 
much  of  the  legal  trained  mind  and  it  has  been  most  generous 
to  lecal  trained  men  We  cou'd  perform  no  greater  service — and 
It  will  have  to  be  a  service  performed  not  by  one.  not  by  some, 
but  by  all  of  the  men  In  our  prof(>s5lon — than  to  bring  about  a 
sentiment  for  a  ju:.t  peace  because  that  Is  the  only  peace  that 
can  endure.  Unless  that  kind  of  a  peace  is  established,  your  chil- 
dren and  my  children  will  come  Into  a  world  that  will  run  red 
with  their  blood  To  prevent  It  Is  the  great  task  of  all  men.  but 
the  leadership  Is  In  tho.^e  who  have  established  the  rule  of  reason 
In  our  domestic  relationships.  We  must  banish  llie  rtUe  oX 
vengeance   among   nations. 


Importation  of  Russian  Gold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   ORKGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Ftbruary  15.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    JOHN  G    TOWNSEND.  JR  .  OF  DELAWARE 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  a5k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  primed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  TownsendI.  entitled 
•Ten  Reasons   Why   I   Want   to   Keep   Out   Russian    Gold." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

TIN    RE.\SONS    WHY    I    W.\NT    TO    KETP    OTT    RrSSlAN    COLD 

( 1 )  Russia  is  ilie  world's  second  largest  gold-producing  country. 
According   to  ttie  last   annual  report  of  tlie  Director  of   tbe  Mint. 
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Russia,  tn   19:^8    produced   5  235.909  ounces  of  gold,  wlilch  at   our 
bu>lng  prlct'  of  $35  an  ouuc-  is  worth  »183.256.815. 

(2)  The  United  States  gold-buying  policy  i*  the  chief  support  of 
the  world's  gold  market.  Without  this  support.  Secretary  of  the 
Treaitiry  M^rgenthau  recently  tesTifled  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  price  wculd  decline. 

(3)  It  follows  that  our  gold  policy  Is  of  major  Interest  and 
advantage  to  Russia. 

(4(  H^'lping  Ru-s&la  In  this  way  Is  equivalent  to  bringing  economic 
pres-^ure  en  Finland. 

(5)  Even  If  there  were  no  Rtisslan  aggression  against  Finland. 
Russia's  unfriendly  acts  In  counterfeiting  American  currency,  lu 
cajrying  on  her  propaganda  here.  In  the  treatment  of  our  Ambsis- 
sador  when  ihc  steam.-hip  City  of  Flint  was  at  Murmansk,  etc. 
would  warrant  rur  withdrawing  frcm  Ru.s.sla.  in.sofar  as  pos-slble. 
the  large  financial  sui.porl  11  coostanily  obtaiuo  as  a  result  of  our 
gcld-buying  policy. 

(6)  In  any  case,  we  i.avc  absolutely  no  need  for  more  gold. 
Every  ounce  of  foreign  gold  purchased  swells  the  excess  reserves  of 
the  Fedrral  Reserve  Svstem.  which  already  sUnd  at  the  trcmendrus 
total  of  seme  $5,500,000,000  The  Beard  of  Governors  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have  repeatedly  caulicncd 
Congress  about  the  dangers  Inherent  In  that  situation. 

(71  The  Soviet  Union  Is  prepared  to  sell  us  every  lai-t  ounce  of 
geld  It  produces,  but  It  wnll  never  accept  from  u-^  a  single  cunce  of 
gold  It  would  be  Impossible  for  this  country  to  use  any  gold  at 
all  In  buying  goods  from  Russia,  because  Russia  regards  gold  simply 
as  a  commcditv  which  gives  ;t   access  to  our  renl  wealth. 

(8i  Our  gold  dealing?  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  R'-publlcs 
arc  on  the  line-^  of  a  one-way  stn^t.  The  gold  ve  buy  from  RiL-^sla 
at  »35  an  ounce,  directly  or  by  way  of  third  countries,  cannot  be 
resold  bv  us  at  that  price  elsewhere.  If  we  tried  to  sell  even  a 
small  fraction  of  our  now  colas.sal  hoard  of  grid  ($18  016  000  000  in 
all  I    we  could  never  realize  frcm  It  the  value  we  have  given  It. 

(9)  How  our  gold  policy  benefits  Rtissia  and  Germany  was  evi- 
denced last  week  by  the  reports  of  the  arrival  in  San  Francisco  of 
the  Russian  steamer  Kim.  carrying  only  a  cargo  of  gold  bars  for  i^ale 
to  us.  and  the  almo.st  .•simultaneous  departure  from  San  Pi-dro 
for  \nadlvostok  of  another  Russian  vessel  carr>li^  strategic 
minerals 

(10)  In  1933  Ru.sfiia  sold  us  S25.000  000  of  merchandise  and  pur- 
chased from  us  $.5*3  600  OoO  worth.  Thus  Rus.si,^  b<3ught  here  mwe 
than  twice  a-^  n.uch  gords  as  It  scld  here.  Tlie  riifTen  nee  ef 
$31,600,000  was  made  po  s-iblc  by  our  policy  of  bu\ing  any  and  all 
gold  offered  here  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury  last  month  told 
the  press  that  geld  marked  with  a  hammer  and  sickle  Ls  Just  as 
welcome  here  as  any  other  ^rold.  He  also  told  the  press  that  he 
has  the  power  to  exclude  Russian  gold,  btrt  does  not  plan  to  do  to. 


Tolerance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NKW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  15,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY   HON.   W.    WARREN   BARBOUR.    OF   NEW    JERSEY 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  junior 
Scnaior  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  B.^RBOtm  1  at  the  dinner  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in 
Washington,  en  Sunday  night.  February  11.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  can  be  no  peace  until  human  beings  everywhere  recognize 
the  rights  of  others  less  fortunate  than  they  or  who  possess  dilTerent 
religldiis  or  phllcscphlrs  to  live  and  work  under  comparable  con- 
dltirns  of  ccmfort  and  freedom.  Tolerance  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
th»  whole  problem  Enduring  peace  wUl  be  found  only  In  the 
dortrlnc  cf     live  und  let  live  " 

While  tolerance  Is  In  fii^ht.  Europe  by  her  recurrent  wars  piles 
stone  on  stone  In  building  the  most  shocking  monument  to  in- 
Iclcrancp  the  world  has  ever  seen 

Without  Hitler,  the  product  and  personification  of  intolerance, 
the  present  European  war  would  never  have  started 

If  Stalin  and  his  associates  ef  the  Russian  Soviet  had  shown 
an\th':nT  less  than  complete  intolerance  cf  religion  and  the  rights 
of  Vmall  nations,  V.M  Soviet  armies  would  not  now  bo  on  the  march, 
threatening  the  absorption  r{  one  cf  the  bravest  and  most  tolerant 
pcrples  the  mrdern  world  has  known. 

Now  that  war  ha«  again  encu'.fed  the  world.  I  see  no  hope  of  a 
retu'n  cf  peace  wl'hout  a  return  cf  tolerance  based  on  th'^  .Ameri- 
can pattern.  We  have  In  cur  cwn  population  representatives  of 
all  of  the  nations  and  races  now  at  war.  living  peacefully  side  by 
Side.     As  its  latest  conuibutlon  to  peace  and  tolerance,  the  West- 


ern World  has  again  sliown  the  way  for  the  Old  World  In  the 
signing  of  the  Dominican  agreement  for  settlen^nt  ef  European 
relugecs  there  We  are  told  that  ultimately  large  numbers  ef 
persecuted  Jewish  families  will  be  settled  on  I>;miiilcan  soil  Th.»y 
win  In  lime  contribute,  as  elsewhere,  to  Uie  cultural  and  material 
progress  of  mnnklnd. 

The  American  people  and  the  Western  World  In  general  have 
found  tiie  formula  for  peace.  It  Ls  built  on  the  sure  foundatloa 
ol    tolerance.      Thei-e   can   be   no   peace   without   it. 


American  Jewish  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NKW  JKRSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  15,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  M.  MEAD.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  day  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  TobeyI  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  speech  I  delivered  at  the  dinner 
meeting  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  held  at  the  Wil- 
lard  Hotel  in  this  city  last  week.  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
my  colleague  thf  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  MeadI  also 
delivered  an  address  to  this  Congress  at  their  lunch  meeting 
last  Monday.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  on  that 
cccasion  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  that  I  am  able  to  meet  with  you 
today  and  to  Join  in  this  symposium  on  good-neighbor  relations  In 
the  United  States. 

Tills  Is  a  fitting  occasion.  I  believe,  for  all  ef  us  to  take  stock 
of  the  liberties  wt-  uncon.sciously  enjoy  as  American   cltizz-ns. 

We  lielleve  In  democracy,  but  sometimes  we  blind  curselves  to  Ita 
full  s'gnillcanee  We  believe  tn  defendln"  th'--  r  ght  of  nran  to  fnl- 
low  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  but  sometimes  we  are  led  astray 
by  false  and  misleading  dogmas.  We  subf'crlbe  to  a  philosophy 
which  permits  and  encourages  freedom  in  persoi.al  and  public  life, 
but  sometimes  we  find  ourselves  applauding  the  glittering  but 
deceptive  doctrines  of  the  demagog  who  seeks  pers(;nal  power  rather 
than  the  public  good 

If  we  will  keep  firmly  in  mind  that  our  liberties  under  this 
Government  embody  freedom  of  sp*^ch.  a.*sembl>'.  press,  mdlo.  and 
religious  expres.sion:  freedom  In  government,  in  heme  life,  and  in 
the  everyday  pursuits  of  happiness,  we  will  never  be  misguided  into 
alien  or  antidemocratic  ideologies. 

American  citizen-ship  stands  lor  the  enthrontment  of  law  and 
equity,  for  the  preservation  of  representative  povernment.  for  tli3 
right  to  individual  freedom,  for  the  redemption  of  the  oppressed, 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  ai\d  the  unfortunate,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  InstltuMons.  and  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  That  Is  our  heri'age  as  citizens  of  this  Republic  It  Is 
our  sacred  responsibUity  to  preserve  that  heritage  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

Let  us  not  make  the  fatal  error,  however,  through  a  .sense  of 
smug  satisfaction,  of  closing  our  eyes  to  the  fate  of  less  fortunate 
peoples  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Dtie  to  the  modirn  means  of  swift 
Cf  mmunication.  we  live  today  in  a  shrunken  world,  and  we  cannot 
Isolate  ourselves  from  our  neighbors  across  the  teas  We  can  In- 
sulate ourselves  again.st  pii<ran  and  oppressive  practices  of  gov- 
ernment which  prevail  in  e'her  lands,  but  we  cannot  blind  our- 
selves to  th**  existence  of  tho-,r  pmctlces 

Today  in  Europe,  as  war  rag«-«  th*-  ugly  clouds  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry  have  once  more  gathered,  and  into  tills  unhappy  vortex 
hflplf^ss  minorities  have  a^ain  beon  ca.st  Chiel  pmcng  th<'se  de- 
fen.seliss  minorities  are  people  of  the  Jcwi'-h  fiillh  Stripped  of 
their  earthly  belongings  and  denied  their  p<  r-«onal  liberties,  they 
are  faced  with  persecution  from  within  and  wiili  closed  doors  from 
without. 

As  American  citizens  we  cannot  look  upon  this  tragedy  with 
callous  indifference.  To  do  so  would  be  repugnant  to  our  ideals  of 
equality  and  lib-^rty.  To  ignore  the  scriousnrrs  and  implications 
of  this  problem  would  bs  to  deny  the  lofty  senso  of  Ju.slice  inherent 
in  our  dcmfcnjcy. 

Bigctry.  prejudice,  and  persecution  are  repulsive  to  us  Since  the 
brgir.nirig  of  this  Nation  tMs  has  been  a  haven  of  relugc  for  the 
oppressed  of  oth'r  land?.  Here  we  live  in  peace  {.nd  In  frau^rnalism 
with  our  neighbors.  All  races,  ciecds.  and  colors  can  find  advan- 
tage and  opportunity,  equality  and  independence,  dignity  and  hap- 
piness within  otir  shore'.  The  preservation  of  those  rights  and 
privileges  h.is  been  made  possible  under  our  free  system  cf  govem- 
nieut.     PoUtical,    social,    and    religious    difficulties    abroad    sbouid 
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'i«^  'Vfn  more  dwply  appreciate  and  cherish  the  liberties  that 
.r     t      (  :i)cy. 

ypeHk.ng  of  ftood-nelRhbor  relations  In  this  country,  I  call  to 
irin'l  the  wortl«  of  Rev.  Father  Maurice  Sheehy.  of  the  Catholic 
V  •  'V  rit  America,  seme  months  dro.  Father  Sheehy  dwelt 
u;  ,  '  •-  ^talrment  of  the  recently  deceased  pontiff  Pope  Plus  XI. 
who.  speaking  for  the  membe^^hlp  of  the  Catholic  Church,  d-.-clnred 
"We  are  Semites  i«pirltually  "  Father  Sheehy  voiced  the  sentiment 
of  the  tolerarl  Christian  when  he  <*ald:  'A-s  a  CathnUc,  I  ?alute  the 
Jew  n«  my  spiritual  ancestor,  who  preserved  belief  in  one  God  in 
hard  crufl  times^  who  worshiped  and  who  s-tiH  worships  the  true 
Xivd  We  Catholics  miist  then  be  both  spiritually  Semites  and 
spifUually  Chri-itian.  and  no  heart  Is  Chrl.stlan  that  harbors  any 
hatred  or  ill  will  toward  anyone  That  explains  why  from  time  im- 
memorial the  Popes  have  so  frequently  and  fiercely  condemned  antl- 
Semifl'm  In  America  we  all.  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish,  have 
leurned  to  live  side  by  side  In  peace  and  understandmg  "  But,' 
he  wamc<l  In  conclusion,  'there  are  forces  operating  in  our  day  to 
arotiae  racial  and  rellRlous  animosities.  We  must  strive  diligently 
to  get  at  the  causes  of  this  Intolerance  and  to  eradicate  them,  since 
they  have  no  place  In  the  American  way  of  life." 

Father  Sheehy  was  rlajht  Whether  it  be  the  EpLscopallan  in  New 
England,  the  Catholic  in  Louisiana,  the  Latter  Day  Saint  in  Utah, 
or  the  Jew  in  Manhattan,  their  common  hope  and  obJiHrtive  m\ist  be 
the  preservation  of  brotherhood  among  men,  of  pergonal  liberty. 
and  of  the  guaranties  of  religious  freedom 

While  we  dine  here  today  under  a  circumstance  of  happy  accord, 
there  Is  a  heavines.s  In  our  hearts  because  today  In  Europe  another 
tragic  chapter  m  Jewish  history  Is  being  written.  Again  the  Jew 
takes  up  his  weary  pack  and  he  .searches  once  more  for  the  peace  and 
contentment  he  iuves  His  heart  Is  the  sore<-t  and  his  way  Is  the 
hardest  in  a  world  gone  mad  with  iust  for  war. 

The  Jews  in  America  are  honorable,  sclf-respoctlng  citizens  They 
have  contributed  vastly  to  America's  free  Institutions  and  to  the 
privileges  we  now  all  enjoy.  I  think  that  today  we  should  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  principle  of  increased  brotherhood  and  neighborli- 
nesa.  and  that  we  should  extend  to  our  European  brothers  the  sym- 
pathetic hope  that  the  cruelties  of  persecution  and  intolerance  may 
be   of   brief   duration. 

When  the  codes  of  religious,  social,  and  political  morality  are 
violated  by  any  system  of  government  that  constantly  shows  its 
dl.srespect  for  human  liberties,  we  mu.st  vigorously  oppose  that  svs- 
tem.  and  we  niu.->t  deny  its  infiltration  into  American  soil  We 
fi>el  that  such  violation  to  human  ri^:hts  has  taken  place  under  the 
t<.italltarlan  regimes  which  have  prostituted  decent  government. 
ra{H'd  weaker  neighbors,  and  stag^u-red  the  civilized  world  with  .ts 
campaigns  against  all  religions  and  Its  premeditated  programs  in 
arbitrary  abuse  of  human  rights 

We  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  antidemocratic,  antl- 
religious  concepts  which  have  motivated  the  rise  to  power  of  dlc- 
tuturship*  abroad.  Our  best  insulation  against  the  breeding  of 
such  alien  philosophies  here  is  the  spread  and  practice  of  Just  sucb 
a  program  as  you  are  ad\ocating  here  today.  I  heartily  subscribe 
to  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  American  Jewish  Congress  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  good-neighbor  relations  tntween  all  races  and 
creecLs  in  this  country  I:  L"«  a  cause  that  should  be  advfx-ated  and 
advanced  in  all  nations  of  the  world.  You  have  my  sincerest  good 
wishes  and  my  pledge  ol  cooperation  In  your  endeavors. 


Dfdicatiun  of  the  I*ost  Office  at  Lincoln's  New 

Salem,  111. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    SCOTT  W.  LUCAS,  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
havf  printed  in  the  Appt-ndix  of  tho  Recckd  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  dedxation  of  the  post  office  at  Lincoln's 
New  Salem.  111.,  on  February  12  last. 

There  being  no  objicticn,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  meet  here  today  In  a  ceremony  that  has  no  parallel  In  Amer- 
ican history  The  dedication  of  a  new  post  office  on  the  very  spot 
made  sacred  by  the  activities  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  drama  that 
will  thrill  liberty-loving  citizens  throughout  the  world.  On  this 
occasion  we  live  In  the  plone.^r  daj's  of  a  century  ago.  All  around 
us  are  the  resurrected  homes  of  an  extinct  village  of  a  former  day 

Credit  for  this  restoration  Is  given  to  our  great  and  lUu-.trlous 
Oovernor  the  Honorable  Henry  Horner,  as  well  as  the  Ntrtional  Park 
Service  of  Waihinglon,  D.  C, 


Lincoln  knew  every  citizen  of  the  vUlage.  He  was  a  welcome  guest 
in  every  home  His  voice  as  a  friend  and  counselor  kindled  the 
nre  of  m)erty  within  the  walls  of  these  primitive  homes  which, 
pray  God,  shall  burn  forever  in  this  Republic.  It  was  a  small  voice, 
unknowingly  crying  out  In  the  wilderness  for  larger  worlds  to  con- 
quer It  was  a  voice  that  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  understcod, 
a-s  he  lingered  by  the  old  cabin  fireplace — always  the  dreamer's 
paradise. 

It  was  a  voice  pleading  for  the  oppressed  In  the  Hlll-McNamara 
store.  It  wae  a  voice  filled  with  emotion  and  pathos  as  he  won 
and  lost  In  his  first  romantic  touch  with  life  It  was  a  voice  of 
patriotism  as  he  ccrrmr.nded  his  company  to  fight  the  Indians  in 
the  Black  Hawk  W.ar.  Certainly.  It  was  here  that  Destiny  laid  her 
ImmovaDle  hand  upon  the  sad  and  dramatic  life  of  the  homely 
Lincoln. 

And  now  the  shadows  move  The  voice  of  Lincoln  leaves  these 
ancient  hills  and  fertile  valleys  at  New  Salem  forever,  but  his  spirit 
remains  The  eventful  and  tragic  days  to  follow  make  Lincoln's 
New  Salem,  once  destroyed  and  forgotten,  a  greater  shrine  of 
liberty  than  Funeuil  Hall  In  Boston. 

We  next  hear  his  voice  in  the  courtroom,  and  after  that  In  the 
halls  of  the  legislature,  and  thi>n  again  in  every  section  of  Illi- 
nois as  he  debated  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  that  no  nation  can 
remain  half  slave  and  half  free. 

Lincoln  became  the  idol  of  Illinois  primarily  because  of  his  sound 
pcsltion  upon  the  great  question  of  human  rights,  and  also  because 
he  was  a  genius  at  public  persuasion. 

Next  we  find  his  voice  of  sincerity  and  conviction  not  only  con- 
quering this  State  but  also  penetrating  the  Nation 

Once  again  the  shadows  move,  and  next  we  find  Lincoln  reach- 
ing the  coveted  goal  of  the  mighty  as  he  l)ecame  President  of 
these  tJnlted  States  In  the  city  of  Washington  he  lived  out  a 
terrible  destiny  during  the  War  betwet>n  the  States.  It  was  then 
that  the  world  heard  the  voice  of  tolerance,  the  voice  of  unity,  and 
the  voice  of  equality.  No  one  will  ever  forget  that  inspired  utter- 
ance. "With  malice  towards  none  and  charily  for  all.  let  us  bind 
up  the  Nation's  wounds." 

His  was  a  successful  but  tragic  life  His  a.ssassinatlon  was  a  shock 
to  the  civilized  world.  He  died  the  idol  of  all  mankind;  and  today, 
wherever  liberty  lives  with  an  outstretched  hand,  the  name  of 
Lincoln  Is  Immortal. 

Address  by  Governor  Sprague  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OK  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     CHARLES    A     SPRAGUE.    GOVERNOR    OP 

OREGON 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  th»'  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Governor  Sprague,  of  Oregon,  on  February  10,  1940, 
at  Seattle.  VVa.sh.,  before  the  King  County  Young  Men's 
Republican  Club. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  nations  possess  the  paraphernalia  of  reli- 
gions. National  heroes,  generals,  presidents  are  their  saints;  places 
of  historical  slenlflcance  their  shrines;  utterances  of  great  men 
their  sacred  writines:  noted  birthdays  their  "holydays."  In  this  re- 
gard the  United  States  has  been  singularly  blessed.  Plymouth 
Rock.  Faneuil  Hall.  Independence  Hall.  Valley  Forge.  Mount  Vernon 
nre  altars  keeping  fires  of  patriotism  aglow.  Washii;gton,  Ad.inrLs, 
Hamilton.  Jefferson  are  men  whose  names  command  veneration 
and  whose  papers  are  the  veritable  bible  of  American  politics.  But 
among  the  names  of  our  immortals,  our  national  saints.  If  you 
please,  there  is  none  more  greatly  beloved  than  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  His  birthday  is  a  national  "holyday."  an  occasion  for 
renewed  tributes  to  his  memory  and  consecration  to  his  concep- 
tions of  liberty  and  government. 

Tonight  you  citizens  of  this  great  State,  organized  as  a  territory 
in  Lincoln's  time,  assemble  to  do  him  honcr.  You  met  as  Repub- 
licans, members  of  a  political  paity  he  helped  to  organize  and  led 
to  victory.  To  honor  Lincoln  as  a  party  founder  Is  not  to  shrin'jc 
his  stature  as  a  national  hero.  It  Is  to  recognize  that  he  used  the 
medium  of  a  political  party  to  achieve  his  objectives. 

We  Republicans  can  point  to  Lincoln  as  a  party  member  without 
apologj-  or  explanation  He  was  of  the  true  Republican  tradition, 
stemming  through  the  Whig  Party  from  the  Federalist.  I  have 
ncUiced  recently  in  high  circles  an  attempt  to  kidnap  Lincoln  for 
pclltical  purposes,  but  if  there  is  one  thing  which  a  study  oX  his 
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life  reveals.  It  Is  that  frcm  the  time  he  first  entered  politics.  Lin- 
coln was  never  a  Democrat.  His  first  declarations  were  in  favor  of 
a  national  bank,  a  hi^h  protective  tarl2.  and  Internal  improve- 
ments. HootUity  to  all  those  was  the  very  cornerstone  of  the 
Democratic  policy  of  that  time. 

^^Tiy  Lincoln  became  a  \\'hig  Is  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries. 
Consider  that  he  came  of  age  in  the  very  heydey  of  democracy, 
when  Andrew  Jark.'-on  was  Prcsldeut,  the  popular  hero  of  the 
middle  border.  Consider  that  Lincoln  attained  his  majority  In 
staunchly  democratic  Indiana  and  fixed  his  political  opinions  In 
staunchly  democratic  Illinois.  Yet  this  stlf-taught  youth,  ad- 
mirer rf  General  Jackson  though  he  was,  worked  otit  his  own 
political  phil...5ophy  along  the  conservative  lln'^s  of  the  Wing  Party. 
The  gLunoiir  of  Henry  Clay  may  have  caught  his  fancy;  the  argu- 
ments of  Denton  Offut,  Whig,  on  the  long  Qaiboat  trip  to  New 
Orleans  in  1831  may  have  had  an  effect.  But  Lincoln  was  so  orig- 
inal a  thinker,  so  little  Impressed  by  casual  Influences,  it  seems 
Eole  to  conclude  that  he  came  to  his  convictions  through  the  same 
reasoning  proces.;es  which  later  dLstingvilshed  his  as  one  of  the 
most  logical  minds  in  American  political  hlstorj-. 

It  Is  a  .safe  assertion  that  Lincoln  would  not  be  a  Democrat 
today,  least  of  all  a  new  dealer.  Herndon,  his  law  partner  and 
clote  friend  for  aL)cut  a  quarter  of  a  century,  described  him  us 
"a  very  conservative  man  and  a  cautiotis  one."  He  was  not  a 
radical  In  any  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  never  an  at>olitlonist 
cr  a  free  soiier;  he  stayed  with  the  Whig  Party  until  it  went 
down.  While  he  opposed  slavery  on  moral  grounds  his  program  of 
political  action  was  based  on  the  policy  of  the  founding  fathers 
who,  he  d?mon.strated.  had  sought  to  put  slavery  "in  the  way  of 
Its  ultimate  e.xtinctlon."  He  regarded  the  Dred  Scott  decision  as 
bad  law.  but  expected  the  error  to  be  corrected  in  orderly  manner. 

In  this  connection  a  slpntflcant  Incident  from  Lincoln's  lcgi;ilative 
record  is  worthy  cf  mention  It  seems  that  in  1841.  when  the 
Whigs  were  taking  over  the  national  administration  under  Taylor, 
that  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  then  register  of  the  land  office  in  Illinots. 
prepared  a  bill  which  he  forced  through  the  legislature  for  the 
"reorganizTition  of  the  judiciary."  This  bill  provided  for  abolishing 
four  circuit  Judgeships,  creating  five  new  .'n^iprime  Justiccsh  ps, 
and  authorizing  the  legislature  to  appoint  nine  new  members  of 
the  supreme  court,  who  would  conduct  both  the  supreme  and  circuit 
courts  of  the  State  Lincoln  and  other  Whig  legislators  Joined  In 
the  following  petition  entitled  "An  Appeal  to  the  People  of  I  llnols": 

"The  undersigned  cannot  assent  to  the  pa.ssage  cf  the  bill  or 
permit  It  to  become  a  law  w.thout  this  evidence  of  their  disappro- 
bation; and  they  now  protest  against  the  reorgnnlzation  of  the 
Judiciary  becau.se:  (1)  It  violates  the  great  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment by  subjecting  the  judiciary  to  the  legislature;  (2)  it  Is  a 
fatal  blow  nt  the  Independence  of  the  Judges  and  the  constitti'lenal 
term  of  their  office;  (3)  It  is  a  measure  not  a.skcd  for,  nor  wished 
for,  by  the  people;  (4)  It  will  greatly  increase  the  expense  of  our 
courts  or  else  greatly  d:mlnish  their  utility;  (5)  It  will  give  our 
courts  a  political  and  partiran  character,  thereby  Impairing  public 
confidence  In  their  decisions:  (6)  it  will  Impair  our  standing  with 
ether  States  and  the  world;  (7)  It  is  a  party  meai^ure  for  party  pur- 
poses frcm  wh'ch  no  practical  good  to  the  people  can  possibly  arise 
but  which  may  be  the  source  of  immeasurable  evils" 

The  bill,  however,  passed,  and  Stephen  Douglas  received  his  re- 
ward, being  made  chief  Justice  of  the  reorganized  supreme  court. 
But  Lincoln  took  a  stai  d  for  an  independent  Judiciary  wlilch  96 
years  later  a  worthy  bard  of  Senators,  on  the  national  stage,  with 
the  whole  people  for  observers,  were  to  maintain  successfully 

Tonight  in  discussing  the  subject,  LJr>coln  in  Politics.  1  want  to 
review  Lincoln's  activity  in  p<^^!litic8  before  he  bec;ime  President,  as 
party  mcniber  and  p\ibllc-ot?lcc  holder,  as  stump  speaker,  and  to 
£liow  something  of  his  development  In  his  environment  which  pre- 
pared him  for  the  tas_ks  of  Presidency.  Then  I  shall  turn  to  a 
discussion  of  the  political  problems  of  our  own  day. 

Lincoln  bec.ame  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen,  but  he  attained 
his  high  rank  only  after  a  lifetime  of  experience  as  a  practical  poli- 
tician, and  I  mean  "practical."  thotogh  In  no  unwholesome  scnfce. 
He  scarcely  had  cast  his  ballot  before  he  became  a  candidate  for 
office,  that  of  representative  in  the  legislature.  In  1832  Defeated 
then,  he  later  served  as  postmaster,  as  deputy  surveyor,  was  five 
times  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  twice  was  a  candidate  fcr 
Epeaker  of  the  house.  He  was  a  member  of  the  "long  nine"  who 
manipulated  the  shift  of  Uie  State  capital  from  Vandalia  to  Spring- 
f.cld  He  was  a  Whig  fleeter  in  1840,  Congressman  for  a  term,  can- 
didate for  the  Federal  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands,  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  in  1855  and  in  1858. 
balloted  en  fcr  Vice  President  in  1856.  elected  President  In  1860  and 
rcclectrd  In  1864. 

Not  only  was  Lincoln  active  In  politics  as  candidate  and  office- 
holder, he  was  diligent  as  a  party  member.  He  was  a  "regular"; 
when  defeated  In  his  party  convention  for  Congrcso  he  declared  his 
support  of  the  nomine  e.  He  served  as  party  committeeman,  sign- 
ing calls  for  conventions.  He  v.as  a  delepate  to  local  conventions 
and  to  the  Whig  National  Convention  In  1848  He  took  the  stump 
en  behalf  rf  HarrLsen  in  1840;  cf  Clay  In  1844;  of  Taylor  In  1848: 
and  of  Wlnfleld  Scott  In  1852  He  gave  th''  principal  speech  at  the 
convention  organizing  the  Republican  Party  In  1856  He  handled 
patronage  He  encouraged  formation  of  political  clubs,  especially 
among  young  pjoople  Ke  cultivated  the  new^^papers  He  was  .sen- 
sitive to  the  foreign  vote,  and  owned  a  German-language  newspaper 
m   1859-60. 

Had  Lincoln  mt  s-rved  s-'  President  he  would  be  remembered,  If 
at  aU.  as  an  Illinois  politician.     Tet  It  was  his  political   activity 


which  brought  him  the  Presidency  and  his  practical  polltlcjil  ex- 
perience which  equipped  him  to  handle  the  people  and  meet  the 
problems  In  Civil  War  days.  His  example  slioiild  encourage  you 
as  party  workers  and  leaders,  and  is  a  standing  reproach  to  those 
who  rCh'ard  polities  as  a  sordid  occupation. 

Activity  In  politics  did  not  make  Lincoln  a  compromising  poli- 
tician. Instead  he  had  the  courage  of  his  coiivictlons.  Along  in 
1834  when  Lincoln  was  struggling  under  debts  incurred  in  his 
merchandLslng  adventure  at  New  Salem,  a  friend  eoliclted  and 
obtained  for  him  an  appointment  as  deputy  surveyor.  Lincoln 
first  asked  him:  "Do  I  have  to  give  up  any  of  my  principles  for 
this  Job?  If  I  have  to  •  •  •  I  wouldn't  touch  It  with  a 
10-foot  pole.  ■  That  policy  governed  him  in  all  essential  matters 
thereafter. 

He  often  espoused  new  or  vinpoptilar  causes.  As  early  as  1836  he 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  "admitting  all  whites  to  the  right  of 
suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms  (by  no  means  excluding; 
females) ."  He  appeared  as  an  orator  In  favor  of  temperance  before 
the  newly  formed  Washington  Temperance  Society  In  Springfield  In 
1842.  He  opposed  the  Mexican  War.  He  favored  a  liberal  Immi- 
gration policy  at  a  time  when  the  "know-nothings"  were  sweeping 
the  country  with  antialien  propaganda.  To  aging  Jefferson,  the 
controversy  over  the  adoption  of  the  Miaaourl  compromise  In  1820 
rang  out  like  a  flrebell  in  the  night.  To  mature  Abraham  Lincoln 
In  1864,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  with  its  repeal  of  the  compromise 
WHS  another  alarm  bell,  summoning  him  back  to  the  political  arena 
for  hiti  famous  forensic  battles  with  its  sponsor,  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Tlie  battle  was  fought  on  principle,  the  debates  at  Preeport  and 
Galerbiug  standing  as  higliwater  marks  of  the  senatorial  campaign 
Of  1858.  Lincoln  the  politician  was  also  Lincoln  the  man  of  intel- 
lectual integrity  and  moral  courage. 

As  a  spcechmaker  Lincoln  was  not  only  competent  In  formal 
address  or  debate,  but  he  knew  liow  to  take  care  of  himself  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  stump  speaking  of  that  period.  One  Instance 
of  his  ability  at  rejoinder  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  campaign 
of  183G.  A  man  named  George  Porquer  made  a  sj>eech  attacking 
Lincoln  at  a  big  mass  meeting.  This  Porquer  had  t)een  a  Whig, 
but  Ju«t  at  the  time  he  became  n  Democrat  he  was  given  the  lat 
office  of  Re^Uster  of  the  Land  Office.  He  hi;d  also  recently  put  a 
liglitnlng  rod  on  his  house,  about  the  first  to  be  put  up  In  Springfield 
and  the  subject  of  a  lot  of  town  talk  Alter  Forquer  got  through 
with  his  speech,  Lincoln,  who  had  heard  him,  rose  to  reply  and 
concluded  as  follows: 

"The  gentleman  commenced  hie  Bjjeech  by  saying  that  this  young 
man  would  have  to  be  taken  down,  and  he  wa.s  sorry  the  task 
devolved  upon  him.  I  am  not  so  young  in  years  as  1  am  In  the 
tricks  and  trade  of  a  politician;  but  live  long  or  die  young,  I 
would  rather  die  now  than,  like  the  gentleman,  change  my 
politics  and  simultaneous  with  the  change  receive  an  oifice  worth 
$3,000  a  year,  and  then  have  to  erect  a  lightning  rod  over  my 
house  to  protect  a  guilty  conscience  from  an  offended  Gtod. ' 

Another  titive  when  he  was  running  for  CXingress  his  Democratic 
opponent  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwrlght,  a  pioneer  Methodist 
preacher,  who  had  defeated  Lincoln  in  his  first  race  for  the  legis- 
lature. Cartwrlght  was  preaching  one  night  and  Lincoln  dnjpped 
In  to  hear  the  service.  Cartwrlght  gave  a  rousing  evangelistic  ser- 
mon and  wotind  up  by  asking  all  who  expected  to  go  to  heaven  to 
rise.  All  rose  but  Lincoln.  Then  he  asked  who  expected  to  go  to 
hell.  None  arose.  So  Cartwrlght  leaned  over  the  pulpit  and  said; 
"I  have  asked  all  who  expect  to  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell  to  rl&e; 
and  now  I  sliould  like  to  inquire  where  does  Mr.  Lincoln  expect 
to  go?"  Lincoln  got  up  and  replied,  "I  am  going  to  Congress, 
Brother  Cartwrlght. ' 

Yet  all  the  while  the  yeast  of  thought  was  stirring  In  his  brain, 
the  rhythm  of  prose  poetry  was  forming  In  his  speech,  until  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  who  cut-orated  his  early  opponents,  who  floored 
Forquer  and  CartwTlght.  became  the  orator  of  the  "House  Divided" 
speech,  of  the  debates  with  Doiiglas,  of  the  Gettysbtirg  dedication, 
and  of  the  second  Inaugural. 

A  great  deal  Is  made,  I  know,  of  Lincoln's  lowly  origin.  He  was 
born  in  a  log  cabin  and  lived  in  crude  shelters  until  he  was  man 
grown.  But  many  have  risen  to  eminence  from  humble  birth. 
William  Henrv  Harrison,  Andrew  Jackson,  Millard  Fillmore,  James 
A  Garfield,  were  all  Presidents  #ho  were  bom  In  similar  cabins. 
In  fact  I  tremble  for  the  future  of  this  country  when  I  realize  that 
biographers  and  photographers  of  future  Presidents  will  have  to 
report  that  they  were  born  In  great  lylng-ln-hospltals.  Well  miss 
the  log  cabins  then. 

But  the  picture  of  Lincoln  as  an  uncouth  fellow,  socially  Inferior, 
l<s  bndly  di-storted  His  pjolltlcal  enemies  called  him  an  ape  and  a 
baboon"  Even  Wendell  Phillips  referred  to  him  as  "a  huckster  in 
politics"  "a  third-rate  country  lawyer."  And  Edwerd  Everett  whose 
own  oration  at  Gettvsburg  was  to  be  completely  cast  In  shadow  by 
Lincoln's  brief  address,  wrote  In  1861,  "He  Is  evidently  a  person  of 
very  Inferior  cart  of  character,  wholly  unequal  to  the  crisis." 

Thev  did  not  know  Lincoln. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  ungainly,  tall  and  angular;  that  he  lacked 
some  of  the  parlor  graces.  But  Lincoln  was  a  product  of  the 
border  where  thousands  of  people  lived  In  log  cabins  until  they 
coii'd  conquer  the  wilderness  When  Lincoln  came  to  Springfield 
in  1837  it  was  a  town  cf  only  at)OUt  2  000  Inhabitants.  He  was 
Rlr(*ady  favombly  known  there  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  His 
friends  were  the  leaders  of  the  young  capital  city,  and  he  never 
lacked  their  aid  Joshua  Speed,  merchant,  geve  him  his  first  room. 
WUllnm  Butler.  Stat"  treasurer,  later  took  him  to  room  and  board. 
He  was  invited  to  social  affairs,  attended  parties  and  bfdls  regularly. 
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thouiih  he  danced  rarely  and  not  vpry  gracefully  We  find  his  name 
as  one  of  thp  manageni  for  a  cotillion  at  the  American  House  ;n 
1839  Among  other  namca  on  the  printed  Invitation.  stUl  preserved, 
are  Speed.  Stephen  A  Douglas,  a  young  law>-er  come  cut  from  Ver- 
mont, and  Nlnlan  VV  Edward.s,  whose  father  had  been  United 
States  Senator  and  Governor,  and  who  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  of  the  town 

As  soos  a/«  he  could  afford  It  Lincoln  wore  broadcloth  su'.ts.  tall 
nllk  hats,  white  shirt.s,  and  blacit  cravats,  and  his  linen  was  always 
clean  He  was  careless  of  his  day-by-day  appearance;  but  contrast 
him  with  hl8  one-time  partner.  Judge  Logan,  who  sat  on  the  bench 
m  an  unbleached  colored  shirt  without  tie  or  stork  ! 

Pinally  his  marriage  could  only  be  rated  as  a  great  social  suc- 
cess, for  Mary  Todd,  well-educated,  keen-witted,  of  ga^d  Kentucky 
birth,  related  to  the  elite  of  Springfield,  was  certainly  the  belle  cf 
Uie  capital.  Yet  among  her  numerous  suitors  she  chose  Abraham 
Lincoln 

The  simple  truth  Is  that,  product  of  the  frontier  as  he  was. 
Lincoln  had  capacity  for  growth.  As  the  West  emerged  through 
the  influx  of  settlers,  and  us  railroads,  newspapers.  m.*?azines.  and 
the  telegraph  linked  the  raw  Midwest  with  the  more  cultured  East. 
Linroln  'irveloped  In  speech  and  actions  there  remained  traces 
of  the  roots  from  which  he  sprang,  bu'.  he  also  absorbed  the  customs 
and  the  culture  of  hl^  fast-unfolding  environment. 

To  the  f-quipmc-iU  of  broad  practical  experience  and  steady  Intel- 
lectual and  culturnl  growth  Lincoln  added  the  benefit  of  rather  v.lclc 
travel  and  acquaintanceship  as  preparation  f^r  ih*  Pres  dennr  He 
had  lived  In  three  States,  had  made  two  trips  down  river  by  flat- 
boat  to  New  Orlean.'^  a:id  up  rlv-r  by  steamboat  He  had  made 
nrcastonal  tnp.^  to  Kentucky  to  I^oulsvUIe  and  Lexington,  and  to 
St.  Louis  He  h.id  pone  to '  W.\5hington.  D  C.  for  Congres?:  had 
made  political  or  professional  trips  all  over  Illinois  and  to  Indiana. 
Ohio,  and  Kansas;  had  made  a  btislness  trip  to  Iowa,  ns  far  west 
as  Council  Bluffs,  where  Cm  neral  Dod^e  showed  him  the  terminus 
of  the  P.AClflc  Riillroe.d  He  h.-\d  made  a  speaking  trip  to  New 
York  and   two  extended  speaking  trips  throtigh  New  En-land. 

He  knew  the  pu^lc  men  of  hi.';  t.me  When  he  went  to  Congress 
John  Qulncy  Adams  was  still  a  Member  There  he  met  .Mexandor 
Btephens.  destined  to  be  his  enemy  as  Vice  President  of  the  Con- 
federary  and  yet  remain  his  personal  friend  In  the  Senate  were 
Webster  and  Calhoun  and  Thomas  H  Benton  and  Jefferson  Davis. 
Llnf-oln  had  met  Van  Buren.  Oovernor  Seward.  Thurlow  R»€d.  and 
Kenry  Clav  He  h.id  heard  Emer<=on  lecture  At  Co->per  Union. 
Homci'  Greeley  had  e-^ccrted  h'm  to  the  platform  and  WilU.-m 
Culen  B.-^-ant  had  served  aa  presiding  offlcer. 

The  newspaper  critic?',  the  cr-rtcxjnlsts  at   hrme  and  in  England, 
who  lampooned   him   without   mercy,   the   dl<?pp'^lnted   hlghbro'»s 
cf  the  East,  all  had  Lin'-oln  sl^ed  up  wTon:».     Lincoln  was  a  man 
of  power.     Henry  Vlllard.   Interviewing  Lincoln   after  his  election.. 
rep«irted   to  the  unfriendly   New  York   Herald: 

■No  one  can  !>ee  Mr  Lincoln  without  recocnl^lng  in  him  a  m.an 
of  Immense  power  and  force  of  character  and  nntural  ♦alent  " 

In  December  1862.  when  thlntrs  were  Kolng  badly  and  the  Senate 
was  almo-^t  In  revolt,  his  eld  Illinois  friend  Sent'tor  Browning  went 
to  the  White  Hmise  and  discu.^^sed  matters  with  Lincoln.  When 
Bnivnlng  went  home  he  wrn»e  In  his  diary: 

•He  said  with  a  great  denl  of  emphasis  that  he  was  the  master." 
It  mtjst  have  been  that  Lincoln  had  The  awarene?=s  of  his  power 
and    capriclty    which    Lord    Chatham    pcsscs.'^ed    in    England's   dark 
days  of  the  eighteenth  century  wars  when  he  said: 

"I  know  that  I  csn  save  En-.^lond  and  that  m  one  else  can  " 
Svirh  wa.s  the  stuff  of  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  made.  On 
his  intellectual  5;reiu:th  and  tcugh  niornl  sinews  hung  the  fate  of 
the  Nation  in  IJWl  and  1865  Thanks  to  him  the  Union  was 
preserved  and  the  curse  of  .slavery  wiped  out  One  hundred  and 
thl'ty-one  years  have  passed  since  his  birth  and  near  three- 
quarters  of  a  cen'uy  sin^-e  his  death,  but  hl3  memory  lives,  fur 
It   Is  part  cf  the  very  soul  of  America, 
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Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  reluctant  to  turn  aside  from  the 
Lincoln  stcry  which  I  have  only  half  told.  But  this  Is  1910.  and  we 
Repub! tears  have  pre««ir':r  business  ahead  In  1860  the  Republican 
Party  offered  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  leader  fit  for  a  crisis.  Now,  80 
years  later,  fre^h  and  grave  problems  trouble  the  Nation,  and  a 
disturbed  pe^'ple  loi^k  to  Republicans  for  leadership  and  for  con- 
structive policies.  I  wish  now  to  speak  for  a  while  on  the  political 
Lvsues  cf  our  own  dav. 

We  are  m  the  eighth  year  of  the  New  Dt^al  What  Is  the  New 
Deal?  We  know  what  the  New  Deal  was.  but  who  offers  any  den- 
nition  of  It  today?  The  country  was  dazzled  by  the  legerdemain 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  the  early  years  of  lils  adinini.-^tration. 
but  What  has  brceme  of  the  white  rabbits  of  those  years?  Who 
hears  anvthmg  now  of  N  R  A.  and  what  has  beccm.e  of  Hugh 
Jchn.son's  blue  eagle?  ^^Tiat  happened  to  the  25-percent  cut  in 
exp^-nses  and  the  balanced  Budget  promised  in  1932'  Where  are 
Rex  Tugweil  and  the  'abundant  life"?  What  became  of  the  pnoe 
level  of  1926  whl'h  Professor  Pearson's  devalued  dollar  was  to 
restore?  What  struck  the  1936  boomlet  of  prosperity  ("we  planned 
It  that  way.  and  den  t  lot  anyone  tell  you  differently')  ?  Who  hears 
an\ thing  now  about  planned  economv? 

All  these  were  the  war  cries  of  the  first  New  Deal.  For  Roosevelt  s 
second  term  the  lej^i&latlve  record  is  almost  a  perfect  blank— per- 
haps that's  what  m.ikes  it  "p-erfect"  He  was  soundly  defeated  on 
the  court -packinsj  bill  and  the  blanket  reorgaiuzation  bill,  and  the 
drustlc  tax  le^lvUnon  of  1637  has  Ixx-n  virtually  repealed.  3o  what 
Is  the  New  Doal.  the  saving  cf  which,  according  to  Secretaries  Ickes 
and  Jacfcsen.  calls  let  a  third  term  for  Roosevelt? 
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V;ell,  my  friends,  there  Is  a  New  Deal— a  N^'W  Deal  which  Is  alien 
the  whole  American  tradition,  alien  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples cf  the  great  Democratic  Partv.  and  alien  to  the  principles 
rf  the  Republican  Party.  That  New  Deal  is  the  one  which  is  la 
he  saddle,  with  Its  strange  Ideology,  Its  ardent  apostles,  and  Its 
••party  line."  That  New  Deal  is  one  which  seeks  to  Impose  upon 
this  country  a  centralized,  .socialized  bureaucracy.  By  steadily  ab- 
sorbing power  through  frightening  and  rcpcpulatlng  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  by  steadily  absorbing  economic  power  through  oppres- 
sive legislation  and  decrees.  It  has  virtually  destroyed  the  unique 
Federal-Stare  relationship  which  existed  here;  is  progressively  re- 
di;^ Ing  the  States  to  the  role  ol  provinces  and  invading  tlie  historic 
rights  of  individuals 

The  distressing  thing  Is  that  all  this  Is  done  with  a  MCsslanlc 
fervor,  with  the  holy-war  complex  which  Is  always  the  mark  cf  the 
bltro'.  Oddly  enough,  the  label  applied  to  this  process  is  •'liberal." 
In  truth  It  Is  Intolerance.  The  palace  guard  of  the  New  Deal  are 
Im.piacable  In  th-rtr  hatreds.  Fcr  dlght  deviation  from  the  'party 
line.  "  mark'Xl  out  by  them,  they  have  sought  to  purge  loyal  mem- 
ber.- of  their  own  Democratic  Party,  while  a  conservative  or  a 
Republican  was  fit  game  only  for  a  witch  burning  Not  since 
Lincoln's  time  have  tlie  social  tensions  been  so  taut  In  this  country, 
.stirred  up  as  they  have  been  by  these  heresy  hunters  of  the  New 
Deal  and  responded  to  In  kind  by  the  objects  of  their  lashings. 

Let  me  review  something  of  this  concentration  of  power  In 
Washington. 

The  Government  now  exercises  rij;id  control  of  credit,  r.nd  has  ro 
strangled  norme.l  business  operations  that  the  major  channels  for 
credit  are  now  the  Federal  agencies. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken  over  regulation  of  labor 
relations,  wages,  and  hoiirs  of  v.-ork  in  all  but  a  restricted  field 
cf  enterprise. 

The  Federal  Government  has  become  a  dictator  In  agriculture, 
until  we  face  the  time  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  warned: 

•If  we  are  instrucud  from  Washington  what  to  sow  and  when 
to  reap,  we  shall  seen  want  for  bread." 

Through  the  power  of  the  purse.  States  and  communities  are 
made  d?pendent  on  Washington  bureaus.  The  worst  cf  It  Is  that 
this  Federal  money  Is  phoney  money,  the  proceeds  cf  borrowing 
that  will  stand  as  a  debt  against  our  children. 

We  are  witnessing  in  the  Northwest  a  sample  of  the  progressive 
Invasuai  of  the  field  of  local  self-government.  The  Bonneville 
administration  has  sought  the  authority  to  control  rates  and  bud- 
gets and  restrict  uses  of  plant  profits  even  for  publicly  owned 
pow'-r  systems.  Ihl.s  means  that  rate  authority  rests  not  with 
local  manatjcment  but  with  a  distant  commission,  and  a  political 
comm  Eslon  at  that. 

Western  States  have  had  to  go  Into  court  to  protect  their  orlfj- 
Ina!  rights  for  control  of  western  waters  against  the  claims  of 
tlie  Reclamation  Bureau,  claims  which  if  allowed  will  put  our 
western  lrrlgatloni.-ts  at  the  mercy  of  a  distant  bureau. 

I  could  go  on  adding  to  this  bill  of  partlcvilars.  but  they  are 
familiar  data  to  the  Informed  citizen.  Now.  I  am  not.  as  a 
governor.  clin(?ing  to  an  old  shibboleth  of  States'  rights.  I  am. 
as  a  student  of  history  and  politics,  adhering  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that  a  democracy  cannot  be  converted  into  a  centralized 
bureaucracy  and  remain  a  democracy.  If  bureaucrats  In  Wa.sh- 
Ingtcn.  3.000  miles  away,  are  the  ones  to  decide  what  the  farmers 
of  Washington  may  plant  and  the  water  your  Irrigators  may  vise, 
what  your  utility  districts  and  cities  may  charge  for  electricity, 
how  many  case  workers  you  may  hire  In  your  welfare  offices,  what 
wages  your  shop  must  pay  and  what  union  it  must  recognize,  then 
our  Government  will  meet  the  fate  of  all  bureaucracle.s.  When 
you  deprive  Individuals  and  communities  of  power  and  re.'-pon- 
slbillty  you  condemn  them  to  political  atrophy  and  economic 
paraly.-^ls  The  lotus  flower  of  convenience  and  security  is  but 
the  opiate  of  ultimate  narcosis. 

I  give  Mr  Roosevelt  and  m»cst  of  his  appointees  credit  for  sin- 
cere good  purp<-»se.  a  genuine  desire  to  do  something  for  the  pecple. 
But  let  me  remind  you  of  Lincoln's  great  phrase:  Government  of 
the  pecple.  by  the  ptople.  and  for  the  people  We  shall  not  long 
hpve  jrcvernment  for  t^.e  people  unless  it  is  likewise  cf  the  people 
and  by  the  people.  Here.  then,  my  Republican  friends.  Is  a  rock 
to  stand  on  in  tills  campaign  year:  The  preservation  of  democracy 
In  this  country  through  recognition  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
cf  local  self-governmf^nt 

I  charge  that  the  very  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  is  collec- 
tlvl;.t;  that  it  Will  result  Inevitably  In  the  submergence  of  the 
individual  to  the  State  and  erect  here  a  structure  with  a  ruling 
pclit.cal  oligarchy  on  one  hand  and  a  servile,  mendicant  pejple 
on  the  ether.  The  issue  today  Is  not  Just  the  accountant's  pas- 
slcn.  a  neatly  balanced  budget.  Important  as  that  is.  The  i>sue 
is  the  preservation  of  a  free  political  atmosphere  and  a  free 
cccnom.y. 

I  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  labor  problem.  I  realize  that 
the  present  administration  has  gone  far  to  meet  the  demands  of 
organized  labor,  although  lately  we  see  through  the  glass  windows 
of  the  New  Deal.  John  L.  Lewis  commencing  to  threw  furniture 
at  the  chef  and  the  head  waitress  Deliberate  effort  has  been 
made  to  poison  the  minds  of  laboring  men  against  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

I  ask  you.  however,  to  review  the  Industrial  hi.story  of  this  coun- 
try since  1860  In  what  States  did  labor  make  its  greatest  strides? 
Wliere  have  unions  long  b"en  recopnized.  both  in  law  and  practice? 
Wh're  have  wattes  atid  working  conditicns  been  the  best?  Has  It 
not  been  In  the  States  where  the  Republican  Party  was  la  power? 
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Whrit  party  hn!«  been  most  friendly  to  the  development  of  this 
country  which  has  provided  employment  and  produced  goods  of 
amazing  variety  for  mass  consumption?  In  this  very  city,  at  a 
Lincoln  Day  jalherlng  some  20  years  ago,  I  heard  Lefille  M  Shaw, 
former  Governor  of  Iowa,  proclaim  that  the  mission  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  to  foster  Industry  and  agriculture,  and  he  meant 
that  In  the  broadest  sense — for  the  sharing  of  probperliy  among  ail 
classes  Ol  people. 

I  am  in  private  life  an  employer  of  labor — of  union  labor,  if  you 
please.  I  believe  I  can  speak  as  a  sincere  friend  of  labor  when 
I  raise  a  warning  against  labor's  dependence  on  government.  Labor 
has  made  its  wuy  by  independent  fighting  If  now  tt  enters  Into 
alliance  with  government,  it  takes  grave  risks.  U  government  is 
to  fix  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  what  need  remains  for  labor 
organizations?  When  labor  organizations  become  the  favorites  of 
government,  sooner  or  later  they  become  ite  prisoners.  A  slight 
shift  In  the  wheel  of  political  lortune  and  labtjr  finds  itself  out  of 
Influence.  Labor  needs  only  to  look  at  Europe  to  see  what  dangers 
It  runs  in  letting  government  become  the  regulator  In  the  field  of 
labor  relations.  In  Rusaia,  once  hailed  as  a  promised  land  for 
workers,  after  22  years  of  revolution,  the  people  eat  black  bread, 
if  they  can  get  it.  and  have  to  buy  their  vodka  at  $14  the  fifth 

It  seems  to  me  that  labor  must  make  up  its  mind  in  194  0 
whether  It  wants  to  go  farther  along  the  road  toward  collectivism, 
with  iU  inevitable  retarding  of  economic  progress  and  its  leveling 
of  special  skills  and  ability  into  dull  mediocrity,  or  whether  it  is 
going  to  support  the  system  of  private  enterprise,  which,  despite 
shortcomings  and  Inequalities,  has  done  a  betu-r  Job  of  producing 
and  distributing  wealth  than  any  other  system  yet  devif-ed. 

Private  industry  will  not  function  successfully  if  it  is  hampered 
by  government  Interference  and  excessive  taxation,  and  if  it  is 
harrassed  by  unstable  labor  relations  or  victimlz<>d  labor  bosses.  I 
believe  the  Wagner  Act  is  a  one-sided  act.  and  that  at  times  its 
administration  has  been  painfully  biased.  But  the  changes  needed 
are  not  Just  of  legislation  and  administration  but  of  attitude 

The  Republicans  of  1940  should  offer  labor  not  the  dole  but 
Jobs — not  more  laws  but  more  employment.  Above  all.  Republicans 
are  needed  to  put  out  the  fires  of  class  conflict  and  encourage  among 
workers,  managers,  and  owners  the  attitude  of  cooperation  in  the 
common  task  of  maintaining  economic  functions. 

In  my  own  State  I  have  exerted  my  principal  eJTorts  for  the 
revival  of  Industrv  and  the  launching  ol  new  enterprise  and  for  the 
keeping  of  industrial  peace — all  this  primarily  to  provide  workers 
with  Jobs  and  regular  pay  checks.  Through  cooperation,  we  have 
made  real  progress  In  the  relief  of  the  prime  problem  of  our  time — 
unemployment  I  believe,  through  a  similar  Joint  attack,  steady 
progress  can  be  made  on  a  Nation-wide  scale. 

By  the  same  token,  we  are  moving  In  Oregon  to  solve  our  farm 
problem.  Through  the  intelligent  guidance  of  our  State  college 
and  agricultural  agents,  farmers  are  being  directed  to  shift  produc- 
tion from  surplus  crops  to  those  for  which  there  is  a  ready  market 
at  a  good  price.  Wc  produced  $6,000,000  worth  of  seeds  last  year 
In  the  Willamette  Valley.  In  Multnomah  County  dairy  products 
Ufed  to  be  the  chief  output  of  the  farms:  now,  believe  It  or  not, 
nursery  stock  is  at  or  close  to  the  top.  Turkeys,  filberts,  fox  and 
mink  pelts,  flax  are  some  of  the  specialty  crops  which  are  making 
our  farmers  once  more  Independent. 

The  present  agricultural  program  embraces  one  grave  error:  It 
Ignores  the  technological  changes  which  have  come  to  agriculture. 
Power  machinery  has  come  to  the  farm.  Such  equipment  as  the 
new  tractors,  large  and  small,  combines,  feed  grinders,  milking 
equipment  for  dairies,  trucks  for  flexible  transportation,  are  work- 
ing a  revolution  on  the  farms.  Unit  costs  of  production  have  been 
reduced  until  the  term  '•pre-war  parity"  Is  obsolete. 

Tlie  entire  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  agricultvire 
needs  to  be  rc\if.ed.  Farming  programs  must  be  redirected  so 
that  agriculture  will  be  self-supporting  and  not  kept  on  a  Govern- 
ment dole,  offensive  to  farmers  and  costly  to  the  Treastu-y. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  raise  a  warning:  Republicans  In  IMO 
should  not  seek  to  outbrlbe  the  Democrats.  It  is  foreign  to  our 
philosophy;  and  besides  It  Just  can't  be  done.  We  cant  make 
good  on  promLses  to  balance  the  Budget  and  at  the  same  time 
out-promise  the  opposition  with  more  liberal  farm  benefits,  bigger 
doles,  and  pensions.  That  way  lies  political  grief  and  financial 
disaster.  Lets  be  honest  and  tell  the  people,  that  while  the  desti- 
tute and  aged  will  still  be  assisted,  the  spending  orgy  is  over,  that 
income  and  outgo  must  be  brought  Into  balance,  that  It  Is  time 
lor  America  to  throw  away  the  crutches  and  start  walking  again 
on  Its  own  stout  legs. 

This  country  still  faces  the  task  of  economic  readjustment.  The 
boy  scouts  of  the  Roosevelt  menage.  In  spite  of  their  eeai  to  do  a 
gocKa  tuin  every  day.  have  not  accomplished  the  task,  merely  post- 
poned the  day  of  reckoning.  Ah^ad  of  us  during  the  next  4  yesu-s 
are  extremely  critical  questions.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  com- 
plications arising  from  the  prevailing  wars,  we  Btill  must  develop 
dependable  fiscal  policies. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  deficit  financing,  which  assuredly 
cannot  go  on  forever.  Sound  public  finance  is  the  very  basis  of 
sound  private  finance.  We  cannot  continue  to  emit  Government 
bonds  in  huse  volumes  without  Impairing  the  structure  of  the 
national   credit. 

Secondly,  the  administration's  gold  policy  may  bring  us  to  an- 
other financial  Niagara.  When  gold  was  devalued  In  1933  our  gold 
at^^ck  amounted  to  $4.000.000  000.  Devaluation  brought  it  to  six 
biliicns.     But  the  mark-up  of  price  of  gold  from  $20.67  an  otmce 


to  $35  an  otince  has  made  this  country  the  dumping  ground  of 
the  yellow  metai.  While  only  a  billion  dollars  has  come  from  our 
own  mines,  our  gold  stock  has  Increased  from  $6,000,000,000  In 
1933  to  $17,620,000,000.  plus  another  $1,120,000,000.  earmarked  for 
foreign  accotmt.  This  amounts  to  70  percent  of  the  world's  mone- 
tary gold,  and  the  flow  of  metal  still  continues. 

We  get  the  gold  out  of  sight,  but  we  also  pet  it  out  of  use  both 
as  circulatmg  medium  and  as  base  for  tlie  currencies  of  the  world. 
This  maldistribution  of  gold  upsets  world  economy  and  contributes 
to  trade  stagnation.  We  run  the  risk  of  taking  tremendous  losses 
of  value  on  this  gold  supply  for  which  we  have  exchanged  real 
goods.  There  must  be.  therefore,  economic  statesmanship  of  the 
very  highest  order  to  protect  our  own  vital  Interests,  and  if  p«i6- 
slble  to  restore  some  measure  of  economic  sanity  in  world  affairs. 

Thirdly,  closely  integrated  with  this  fiscal  problem  Is  that  of 
the  tariff.  Our  Republican  Party  has  consistently  stood  for  a 
protective  tarifT  which  wovild  hold  the  Fui>stanllal  home  markets 
for  our  own  farmers  and  manufacturers  and  laborers.  Tlie  depre- 
ciations of  foreign  currencies  and  the  interference  with  normal 
trade  routes  catised  by  the  war  make  It  imperative  that  dumping 
of  foreign  products  to  the  demoralization  of  our  own  producers  be 
prevented. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  study  the  tariff  problem  realistically. 
Our  creditor  status,  our  exce.ss  of  gold  reserves  are  changed  factors 
In  the  equation  of  foreign  trade.  New  tariff  policies  should  give 
them  proper  weight,  recognizing  that  exports  wlilch  we  still  re- 
quire, lor  our  surplus  production,  can  be  paid  for  only  by  imports. 
Repiibllcan-s  have  never  favored  a  policy  of  economic  isolation — of 
autarchy,  another  catchword  now  "gone  with  the  wind.  "  Here  In 
this  great  seaport  city  you  know  and  appreciate  the  value  of  foreign 
commerce. 

The  reciprocal  trade  treaty  plan  of  Secretary  Hull  has  been  an 
unjustiilable  stretching  of  the  treaty-making  power,  and  as  far  as 
the  West  is  concerned,  distinctly  unsatii,factory  in  Us  results.  Our 
lumber  industry  in  particular  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  the 
reciprocal-treaty  policy. 

I  favor  a  returni  to  President  Taft's  Idea  of  a  Tariff  Commission, 
with  broad  powers  to  determine  schedules  and  with  full  opportunity 
prrjvlded  for  hearings  t)efore  rates  are  fixed  or  altered.  Flexlbiltv 
must  be  preserved  because  foreign  wars  and  subsequent  peace  may 
bring  swift  changes  in  trade  relations 

These  are  key  problems  for  the  years  ahead,  problems  which  will 
test  the  intelligence  of  leaders  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  The 
solutions  may  prove  hard  medicine;  but  the  price  cf  Indifference,  or 
of  wrong  decLslons,  may  easily  Ije  dlsa,ster. 

The  Rcptibllcan  call  of  1940  is  not  to  load  the  country  backward 
to  an  era  when  labor  was  exp'oited  and  the  poor  oppressed.  We  have 
m.Tde  mistakes  in  our  periods  of  power  which  we  must  not  repeat; 
and  we  mu.st  be  alert  to  keep  step  with  progref..s.  The  call  of  1940 
Is  to  lead  the  country  forward  Into  a  time  of  restored  economic 
health  with  prosperity  widely  diffused.  We  deny  the  New  Deal 
aascrtlon  that  our  economic  system  has  entered  a  period  of  decline 
because  frontiers  are  closed  and  no  free  land  Is  available.  Why,  the 
supply  of  arable  lands  was  exhaurted  back  In  1890.  yet  the  next  60 
yeiu^s  saw  amazing  progre&s  and  living  btandards  sliarply  elevated. 

Our  resources  arc  still  plentiful;  the  American  people  arc  still 
Industrious  and  Inventive  We  need  only  to  set  the  ch;innel  lights 
of  safe  public  policies,  to  lift  the  anchors  of  fe:ir  and  hcsita'ion  and 
sail  boldly  Into  the  ctirrcnt  to  reach  ports  even  richer  than  those 
touched  In  the  past — and  the  country  looks  to  the  Republican  Party 
to  furnish  the  captain  and  to  chart  the  course  for  the  next  4  years. 

A  few  miles  south  of  HodgenvUle.  Ky  ,  stands  an  old  log  cabin. 
with  a  single  doer  and  window,  an  earthen  floor,  and  a  fireplace 
chimney  of  sticks  and  clay.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Abraliam 
Lincoln. 

At  Washington,  D  C  .  stands  the  t>eautlful  Lincoln  memorial,  the 
tribute  of  a  grateful  people,  with  Its  cha.ste  walls  of  Colorado  yule 
and  its  rows  of  stately  Grecian  columns  behind  which  Is  the  heroic 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  flgtire  seated  seems  to  gaze  across 
the  lagoon  and  the  Mall,  past  the  tall  shaft  of  the  Washington 
Monument  to  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  as  though  In  perpetual 
watchfulness  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Government  Lincoln 
labored  to  preserve 

Yet  neither  the  cabin  of  his  birth,  nor  the  magnificent  memorial 
at  the  Capital,  Is  the  true  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  heart 
of  the  Midwest.  In  the  deep,  black  soil  of  central  Illinois,  there 
Lincoln's  brooding  presence  seems  nearest.  Springfield,  where  he 
lived,  worked,  was  married,  and  lies  burled;  the  county  seats  with 
their  courthouses,  where  ho  pleaded  his  cases,  and  their  hotels,  where 
he  told  his  stories:  Bloomington.  where  he  delivered  his  "lost 
speech";  Galesburg.  home  of  Knox  College,  In  front  of  whose  main 
hall  he  gave  one  of  his  greatest  addresses  in  the  series  of  debates 
with  Douglas — that  is  the  real  Lincoln  country,  where  his  spirit 
blends  Into  the  very  life  of  the  people.  There  the  once  common 
word.s,  "He  knew  Lincoln,"  have  become  precious  family  heirlooms. 

A  man  of  strange  contrasts,  this  man  Lincoln— a  giant  In  ph3rBlcal 
strength,  yet  stoop-shouldered,  thin-chested,  homely  of  face.  A 
man  of  tremendous  Intellectual  power  and  penetrating  Insight,  but 
a  man  of  moods,  of  deep  melanchon'>s.  of  racy  humor,  of  pre?monltcry 
dreams.  This  Lincoln  stands  as  the  epic  figure  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury America;  his  feet  flrm-rooted  In  the  earth  of  the  mldcontinent, 
his  mind  towering  to  great  heights,  as  it  were  "voyaging  through 
Etrange  seas  of  thcupht,  alone" 

Well  does  he  epitomize  the  emerging  Nation  of  that  period, 
awkward,  contradictory,  unsure  of  Itself;  the  raw  life  of  the  bolder 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  full-blossomed  culture  of  New  England; 
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th*  90Cl(U  and  «roT>om!e  systems  of  the  secttons  hpndln:?  fcr  cclll- 
tJon;  a  Na'Jon  proping  for  self-rcallTsitlon:  a  Nation  leamtn;?  by  the 
•pplication  of  mventlona  the  extent  of  Its  -iniazing  resources  and 
fighting  lU  way  to  political  unity  and  moral  Integrity. 

Now  the  United  St.-itos  stands  in  the  full  Ftreni^th  of  Us  maturity. 
FRur  decades  of  bitter  controversy  and  4  yoani  of  Intense  war  set- 
tled thla  issue:  that  ours  should  not  be  a  -house  divided. "•  The 
question  now  K  shall  we  let  the  horizontal  sectlonallorn  of  class 
cleavage  fracture  the  union  which  Lincoln  saved? 

A  Lin'-oln  is  a  miracle  never  repeated  It  is  for  our  peneratlon 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  our  time  I  an.  confident  under  .he 
inspiration  of  his  great  mind  and  heart,  borrowimt  a  measure  of  his 
patience  and  the  full  mantle  of  his  charity,  we  cf  today  shaJl  pre- 
serve in  this  country  social  unity,  economic  well-l)elng.  and  political 
freedom. 

The  Farm  rroblem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Ftbruary  IS.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    KON     EDWARD    CORNEADY 


Mr  ^R'RRAY.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  insertrci  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  copy  of  an 
address  made  bt^fore  a  farm  group  by  Hon.  Edward  Corneaby. 
of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Corneaby  Ls  the  former  Assistant  Com- 
ml.sMoner  of  Aprlrulture  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  under  the 
able  admini.stration  of  the  late,  great  Governor  Floyd  B. 
OLwn.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  farm  and  labor  prob- 
lems, particularly  in  the  great  Midwest  where  these  matters 
are  acute.  I  am  .^ure  that  his  address  will  bo  of  Interest  to 
many  student^i  of  the  farm  problem  and  to  practical  farmers 
aa  well. 

There  b^inp  no  object  ion.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  ttvo  major  ur..«rlvfd  probb  m?  of  today  are  unemployment  nnd 
nn  mcTra=e  in  farm  >.nrome  Unemployment  Is  out  In  the  open 
bersire  it  cannot  be  conctalcd  The  larm  problem  Is  burled  In 
t  becMilty  by  long  strln^^s  of  figures  <or  •rash  inrome."  atomic  Ir.Jec- 
tlons  of  "soil  ccnseivatlon*  and  a  breakfist  dole  of  "parity 
Faymcnts "' 

Farm  "cash  Inctime"  Is  a  m.l.'nrmer  It  is  the  "income"  infl.ited 
by  the  "out^o  "  For  instance,  farmer ;"  "cash  in-ome  '  as  published 
for  1938  was  $7  625  000  000.  But  when  we  get  the  actual  prodviced 
Income  of  the  farmers,  with  the  production  expenses  taken  out  but 
with  every  on. on  and  evi-ry  potato  raised  and  used  on  the  farm 
figured  In  and  with  all  the  soil  conservation  and  parity  payments 
included  the  "incime"  fell  to  »5  432  000.000  Subira.n  this  from 
the  eo-ra:ied  "cash  Income"  and  we  find  $2,193,000,000  of  Income 
which  the  farmer  really  did  not  receive 

Note.  too.  the  Department  of  A^n-icultures  statement  of  "gross 
larm  income."  which  Is  even  mere  errojicous.  For  instance,  the 
"ca'h  income"  for  1935  was  $7  090  000.000.  the  "gross  income"  w.v-s 
•8.308  000  000.  but  the  honest  produced  Income  was  only 
$5  278.000.000 

New.  let  u.s  lock  at  the  farm  problem  In  1338.  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  complete  data.  On  June  12.  1939.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  releasd  fi^jtires  for  1938  They  showed  a  national  income 
of  $64  000  000  000  equivalent  to  $500  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  m  the  United  States  Now.  let  us  see  how  much  of  this  $500 
the  fiirmer  received.  In  his  statement  to  the  Hou.<^  Agricultural 
Committee.  Secretary  Wallace  showed  there  were  31819.000  farm 
people  In  1938.  These  people  received  $5,432  000  000  of  actual  Income. 
It  IS  cU^ar  then,  that  the  average  income  per  farm  person  was  only 
$170.  Since  the  farm  p-cplc  only  got  $170  per  capita  the  nonfarm 
population  of  97.C31.C0J  get  $000  per  capita.  An  honest  parity  would 
have  increased  tl;e  p^T  capita  farm  Incon'.e  to  $500  and  reduced  the 
nonfarm  Income  to  the  same  amount  up*in  the  1938  total 

These  figures  show  the  deploiable  condition  of  agriculture  after  6 
years  of  aitempts  to  Improve  the  larmers  lot.  The  farm  problem 
U  not  fcivcd.  It  Is  scarcely  dented  Twenty-two  percent  of  our 
adult  population  are  dirt  farmers.  Thirty  percent  oi  our  children 
are  on  '.he  laims.  Fourteen  percent  cf  all  capital  Investment  Is  in 
larni«  and  equipment.  The  labor  is  harder  and  the  hours  lo:iger. 
but  In  1933  they  received  cnly  US  percent  of  the  national  Income. 
The  prel.minary  reports  for  1039  are  but  slightly  better  and.  if  any 
prosperity  comes  In  1940.  It  can  come  orly  irom  a  war  boom.  It  is  a 
tad  coauii«ntary  il  fanners  muM  depend  on  uroughts  and  grass- 
hoppers and  boll  weevil  and  war  ai  d  acreage  reduction  for  prosperity. 

\V!'.at  is  the  cause  cf  this  economic  slavery  for  asricullure? 
Simply  put.  it  U  two  different  systems  of  price  fixing — one  for  farm 
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product.-^  and  the  other  for  industrial  products.  Taking  the  Ir.dus- 
trlal  svstem  first,  hew  are  its  prices  fi.xed?  The  first  thing  the  law 
does  IS  to  permit  creation  of  a  corporation.  It  is  permitted  to 
operate  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  with  85  or  90  percent 
of  Us  bu-tneFS.  Its  legal  structure  permits  It  to  combine  large 
volumes  of  capital  under  one  management,  giving  it  a  commanding 
advantage  over  private  Individuals.  It  Is  a  collective  In.stltutlon. 
The  law  al-o  exempts  Its  stockholders  from  personal  liability  for 
corporate  debts.  It  permits  renewals  and  therefore  gives  It  per- 
petual life.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Supreme  Court  has  made 
It  a  live,  living  person  by  a  legal  caesarlan  operation  unknown  in 
Judicial  history.  This,  incidentally,  was  the  old  Supreme  Court 
nnd  not  the  present  one  which  may  outlaw  the  practice  as  soon 
as  It  gets  the  chance.  All  of  these  legal  advantages  added  together 
give  the  corporation  the  economic  power  to  figure  Its  cost  of  pro- 
duction, add  the  profits  It  will  charge  the  consumer  of  Its  product, 
nnd  fix  the  prices  of  it.s  commodity  accordingly.  It  has  no  com- 
petition except  from  other  corporations  with  the  same  set-up  and 
figuring  the  same  way.  Thus  the  law  enables  the  corporation  to 
fix  Its  own  price  The  buyer  has  no  choice  but  to  pay  these  prlc?s. 
He  may  go  from  one  corporation  to  another,  and  whichever  he  buys 
from  lie  faces  the  identical  situation. 

The  farmer  has  no  such  legal  .set-up  to  enable  him  to  fix  his 
own  prices.  Instead.  Industry  and  finance  have  gone  outside  the 
law  to  set  up  a  speculative  m.arket,  controlled  by  the  buyer,  to  fix 
the  prices  of  farm  products.  The  farmers,  who  arc  the  sellers,  have 
no  voice  in  Its  control.  In  addition  to  the  general  evil  of  specula- 
tion there  is  a  special  evil  affecting  the  American  farmer.  This 
speculation  is  guided  largely  by  the  sale  ot  his  surpluses  in  foreign 
markets.  His  big  cotton  stirplus  or  little  surplus  in  other  products 
Is  shipped  to  Manchester  or  Liverpool  and  sold  in  competition  with 
nil  the  world  The  price  is  cabled  immediately  and  the  .^peculators 
bet  accordingly  in  all  the  American  exchanges  With  .special  ex- 
ceptions this  price  runs  with  the  foreign  price,  less  the  freight 
and  expenses  of  reaching  the  foreigTi  market.  The  most  outrageous 
item  in  this  system  is  that  even  when  the  farmer  sells  to  his 
neliihbor  at  the  market  price  freight  and  expen-es  are  deducted 
all  the  way  to  Liverpool  even  though  his  crop  was  never  loaded  on 
a  train.  This  puts  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  free-trade  markets 
of  the  world  when  he  sells  his  own  products;  but  he  must  buy 
what  he  nerds  at  the  corporation-computed  cost  of  production, 
plu.s  profit,  all  prctecti^d  by  a  tariff  wall. 

Since  the  speculative  m.arkots  are  manlpu'ated  by  the  buyers 
of  farm  products  the  enormous  expense  of  speculation  must  also 
come  from  the  farm?rs  prices.  Total  speculative  sales  in  1937 
were  $25  000  000  000.  while  the  whole  farm  Income  wes  only  six 
and  oiie-fciirth  billion.  I  said  "sales."  but  there  were  almost  no 
rales.  In  fact,  le-^  than  one-fnurth  of  1  percent  of  all  the  sik-cu- 
lative  gambling  was  actual  sales.  The  economic  slant  to  all  this 
Is  that  It  takes  from  the  farmers  v^hat  Is  rightfully  theirs.  The 
actual  prices  for  farm  products  year  after  year  prove  beyond  doubt 
thHt  this  is  the  ca«e  The  farmers  never  did  get  a  square  deal  In 
our  time,  even  In  the  most  prosperous  years. 

V/hat  is  the  remedy?  The  M?Adoo-Elcher  bill.  Introduced  In  the 
last  Congre.-s.  Is  probably  the  best  answer.  It  cot  40  votes  to  46 
as  a  substitute  for  the  administration's  bill  In  the  S.^nate.  In  the 
House  it  failed  bv  a  similar  narrow^  margin.  It  had  this  support 
upon  its  merits  alone  and  without  the  help  of  any  farm  pressure. 
It  had  the  endorsement  of  labor  and  Is  the  ideal  farmer-labor  bill 
Here  are  its  simple  provisions:  An  administrator  is  set  up  who 
estimates  the  total  production  of  each  crop  as  it  comes  tc  ma- 
turity. He  estimates  the  percentage  available  for  export.  He  th-^n 
computes  the  5-year  average  cost  of  producing  each  crop,  using 
the  same  formula  that  industry  fellows.  This  becomes  the  fixed 
price  for  the  percentage  consumed  at  heme  and  each  dealer  is 
required  to  pay  it  The  dealer  gives  the  farmer  a  receipt  from 
the  administrator  fcr  the  export  percentage,  stating  the  quantity 
and  grade.  The  dealer  must  turn  the  export  percentage  over  to 
the  Government  Export  Corporation,  and  In  that  way  the  entire 
exportable  surplus  is  collected  by  the  Government.  It  Is  then  soU 
In  the  best  foreign  market  to  bo  found,  all  expense  taken  ou*.  and 
the  postmasters  nctlfled  to  redeem  the  receipts  at  the  net  amount 
realized  The  money  to  cover  is  already  in  the  Tr.^asury  Tills 
Is  the  only  farm  bill  ever  offered  which  Is  not  a  tax  en  the 
Treasury.  Soil  depletion  is  estimated  In  the  prices,  and  sctl-cnn- 
servation  appropriations  can  be  discontinued  The  projected  prices 
are  far  alxjve  the  parity  level  that  is  now  in  the  law  Whole  farm 
Income  is  expected  to  be  Increased  bv  seven  or  eight  billion  dollars 
Instead  of  the  11.250.000.000  cf  benefits  paid  last  year 

Under  this  plan  the  farmer  would  get  sf-methlng  approaching 
the  $500  per  capita  to  which  he  was  entitled  In  1938.  Instead  of 
the  shocking  $170  which  he  did  get  Under  this  bill  we  propcs:; 
to  do  for  the  farmer  what  the  Government  has  always  done  for  the 
corp<  ration 

Would  the  farmer  lose  money  upon  the  exportable  surplus?  No, 
he  would  get  the  world  price  for  it.  and  th-^t  Is  all  that  farmers 
are  now  receiving  for  the  entire  crop.  Besides,  these  surpluses 
are  so  small  upon  everything  but  cotton  that  farmers  could  well 
alTord  to  give  them  all  to  the  Government  In  exchange  for  fixing 
the  price  on  the  percentage  consumed  at  home. 

What  will  be  'he  economic  eifect  of  such  a  vast  Increase  in  the 
farm  inccme?  First.  It  will  incr?as€  the  rational  inccme  bv  the 
full  amount,  because  farm  products  are  the  basic  property  cf  life 
and  their  value  an  Integral  part  cf  the  national  Income  'Second. 
the  farmer  would  spend  most  cf  this  Increased  income  In  Industry 
and  th.it  would  put  many  of  the  unemployed  to  work  at  an  adc- 
I    quate  annuiU  wage.     The   third  effect  would  be   to  vastly  reduce 
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relief  expenses  and  go  a  long  way  toward  balancing  th"  Bud^'^t 
And   fourth,   the   reemployment    of   labor   would   produce    further 
pre  perty  values,  further  lncrea.se  the  national  lncom«".  further  In- 
crease  tax   receipts,   and   further   reduce   the   Budget    deficit 

This  bill  may  permanently  solve  the  farm  problem  and  In- 
directly a  Inrge  part  of  the  unemployment  problem  However, 
there  will  still  be  a  large  army  of  unemployed  which  Industry  It- 
self must  take  care  of     How  shall  It  be  done? 

The  $64,000  0O(\ 000  national  Income  of  1938  Is  ample  to  relieve 
agriculture  and  give  every  worker  a  Job  at  a  living  wage  and  permit 
a  balance  of  the  National  Budget,  providing  It  is  properly  dis- 
tributed. America's  29.000.000  families  would  have  an  annual  In- 
come of  $2,000  each  Most  of  these  families  never  had  an  Income 
of  $1,000  annually.  Such  a  di.strlbution.  Inadequate  a.s  ii  is.  would 
eliminate  entirely  the  relief  problem  The  farm  bill  would  give 
the  farmers  their  share  and  would  also  Increase  the  national  In- 
come Increased  farm  Income  means  reemployment  for  a  vast  part 
of  cur  unemployed 

Charts  of  American  business  activity  show  that  there  have  been 
25  major  depressions,  24  cf  them  lasting  more  than  a  year  Every 
period'  of  prosperity  has  been  followed  by  a  major  depression, 
which  dcstrcved  all  the  benefits  of  the  preceding  prosperity  period. 
During  the  CcoUdge  prosperity  from  1921  to  1929,  farm  properties 
declined  $13  500.000  000  In  value  But  during  the  same  period  the 
values  of  ether  properties  advanced  $58,000,000,000,  and  then  the 
bubble  burst. 

There  can  be  no  stability  In  American  economics  until  these 
major  problems  of  farm  Inccme  and  unemployment  are  solved. 
Once  farm  prices  are  fixed  by  law.  the  speculative  element  Is  re- 
moved     Our  national  wealth  will  increase  materially 

Pro.>perlty.  real  prosperity  with  a  balance  between  farm  Income 
nnd  workers'  wages  would  be  here  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  na- 
tional economv  These  are  iiim.s  that  all  of  us  can  strive  for  be- 
cause once  achieved,  we  not  cnly  Insure  a  living  democracy  here, 
but  make  idle  the  fear  of  foreign  "Isms  "  finding  any  resting  place 
In  our  land. 

Julien  N.  Friant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1940 


TRIBUTE  BY  ALPHONSE  C.  LA  FORGE 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  President,  many  Members  of 
this  body  on  both  sides  cf  the  Chamber  entertained  deep 
affection  for  the  late  Julien  N.  Friant,  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  a  man.  and  great  respect  for 
his  career  and  services  as  a  public  servant.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  insert rd  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  very  brief  tribute  to  Mr.  Friant  by  Mr.  Alphonsc  C.  La  Forge. 

There  being  no  cbjeclion.  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

He  Was  My  Fuend 

MY    HEADS 

"Por  many  and  many  a  time.  In  grief, 
My  weary  fingers  wandered  round 
Thy  circled  chain,  and  always  found 
In  seme  Hall  Mary  sweet  relief" 

— Father  Rynn. 

Julien  N  Friant,  an  established  and  beloved  boyhood  friend,  has 
With  a  patient  little  sigh  closed  his  eyes  and  drifted  out  to  shores 
beyond  our  view  The  hands  that  bled  at  Calvary  carried  that 
gallant  poul  tlirrugh  starland  to  his  trysting  place  with  the  Divine, 
v--herc  God  will  bestow  Hs  reward  as  he  kneels  before  Hi-  throne. 

Tliere  is  nothing  more  pre(  lous  than  an  old  friend — nothing 
mere  difBcult  to  replace  when  we  are  In  the  youth  of  our  eld  age 
and  our  t'uitches  have  thinned  and  been  grayed  bv  the  years. 

A  mantle  of  gloom  has  been  cast  over  his  family  and  his  friends, 
as  bruised  and  broken  hearts  mingle  their  tears  and  mourn  their 
loss,  and  rur  happiness  Is  eclipsed  by  sorrow  as  we  stand  In  the 
shadow  of  sadness. 

To  his  wife.  Bertha,  the  memory  of  his  tender  love  and  happv 
relationship  will  shine  forever  in  the  horizons  of  her  heart — nor 
lose  a  single  ray     Until  death  do  us  part — a  sacred  pledge  fulfilled. 

His  children.  Katherlne  nnd  John,  are  like  two  faintly  plowing 
Eanctuary  lamfs  shedding  their  rays  in  the  home  whence  a  lovine, 
an  understanding  father  has  departed  Tls  fame  enough  to  bear 
his  name  To  them  he  left  a  legacy  of  loving  acts  done  tenderly. 
unselfish  gestures  performed  graciously,  dreary  tasks  done  cheer- 
fully, the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  having  enjoyed  his  love,  com- 
panionship, and  guidance,  lo,  these  many  years  It  gladdens  them, 
their  mother,  and  his  sisters,  and  It  i»  solace  for  their  grief. 


To  his  friends  and  associates  the  building  in  which  his  ofBce  w«s 
located  will  for  a  time  become  a  big  shell,  a  mausoleum  to  remind 
them  that  therein  once  worked  a  noble  and  gentle  soul,  a  faithful 
and  pne*lesi  Inend.  Our  pot  of  gold  is  burled  deep  In  the  heart 
of  friend.-^  'ike  hini.     Hl.s  friend>hip  was  a  golden  gift  to  share. 

Better  than  riches  are  a  peucelul  home,  fireside  friends,  sane 
living,  and  lofty  thoughts— -all  the^e  and  heaven,  hk^.  for  Julien. 

Ever  111  the  strife  of  his  own  thoughts  he  obeyed  the  nobler 
Instinct. 

His  bright  and  cheery  home  held  a  welcome,  opening  wide  Its 
dour  of  i^rceting  \o  the  many  not  the  few — and  we  who  were 
privileged  to  call  him  friend  and  enjoy  his  hospitality  will  cherish 
lii.s  memory— always. 

He  taught  me  that  kindness  is  the  best  key  to  unlock  the  door 
to  happiness. 

1  voice  the  thoughts  of  all  those  who  loved  him  when  I  dedicate 
with  tears  the  burning  lamp  of  memory  lor  him  out  somewhere 
over  the  rainbow. 

Tliough  he  sleeps  peacefully  back  there  amidst  the  birds  and 
the  flowers,  where  .songs  and  silences  unite.  I  sense  lum  at  my  side. 

I  breathe  this  blessing:  I  pray  this  prayer: 

Out  where  he  rests  may  the  sun  shine  kindly,  stars  gleam 
brightly,  breezes  blow  softly,  rain  fall  gently;  someone  keep  It 
orderly  and  angels  guard  the  lo\ely  scene.  And  please,  dear  God, 
help  me  live  so  that  I  may  be  with  him  again. 

Good-bye,  Julien. 

Alphonse  C    La  Fokci. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OK  RHDUK  ISLAM) 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1940 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  SECRETARY  OP  STATE  AND 
RHODE  ISLAND  TEXTILE  ASSOCIATION  AND  EDITORIAL. 
COMMENT  THEKEON 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  recently  the  Rhode  Island 
Textile  As.sociation  made  a  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
against  the  trade-agreement.s  program.  The  Secretary  of 
State  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Rhode  Island  Textile  Asso- 
ciation setting  forth  his  views.  The  treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion replied.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  coiTe- 
spondence  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  together 
with  seme  editorial  comments  thereon  appearing  in  the 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correspondence  and  editorial 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SECHETARY      Ht1,I.      AND      RHODE     ISLAND     TEXTTU:     ASSOCIATION      OmCIAL 
DEBATE  THE  VALDE  OF  RECIFROCAL  TRADE  PACTS 

[From   the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of  February   13.   1940) 

We  publish  herewith  the  text  of  Secretary  of  Stale  Hulls  answer 
to  the  recent  protest  of  the  Rhode  Island  Textile  A.'^sociatlon  against 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  together  with  the  reply  of  Secretary 
Walker  of  the  association  to  Mr.  Hull. 

Janijart  20,  1940. 
Mr.  E   F.  Walker. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Rhode  Island  Textile  Association, 

49  Westminster  Street.  Providence,  R.  I. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Walker:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  January  10. 
1940,  expressing  youi  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  commenting  on  various  considerations  which 
you  believe  are  of  Importance  In  this  connection. 

The  various  points  raised  in  your  communication  were,  in  gen- 
eral, discus.sed  fully  in  my  statement  and  that  of  my  aisoclate.  Mr. 
Grady.  b?fcrc  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  your  Information  I  enclose  copies  of  these 
statements.  I  believe  you  will  also  find  highly  pertinent  to  some  of 
the  questions  rals?d  in  your  letter  the  .statement  on  trade  agree- 
ments procedure  .•-ubmitled  to  the  committee  as  a  part  of  his  testi- 
mony, by  Commissioner  Fox,  of  the  United  States  Tariff  CommiB- 
Bion.     I  am  enclcsing  a  copy. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  your  letter,  however,  on  which  I  should 
like  to  comment  specifically. 

You  state  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  briefs  and  testimony 
of  those  industries  which  oppose  rate  reductions.  That  Is  entirely 
Incorrect. 

As  everyone  who  Is  familiar  w:th  the  procedure  which  has  been 
applied  in  t.he  negotiation  of  trade  agreements  must  know,  we  have 
pone  scrupulously  on  the  theory  that  the  data  and  views  of  all  In- 
terested parties— the  producers,  the  consumers,  and  the  merchan- 
d.sers  of  any  particular  commodity,  as  well  as  any  person  who  feeU 
that  he  or  she  has  an  Interest  in  the  matter — should  be  careftiUy 
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cons'.dfrwl  In  the  determination  cf  a  p>ossible  duty  adjustment  with    | 
respect  to  that  commcdiiy.    Such  data  and  views  are  welcomed  by 
tbe  agmcies   of   the   government   charped    with   carrying   out   the    i 
tradt  •greements  prot;ram.     Ample  facilities  fur  the  presentation  of    | 
such  data  and  views  exist.     All  such  data  and  views  are  ptven  fullest    j 
coiulderatlon.     Your  letter  cfTera  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  unle.-s    j 
or.0  IS  to  resard  as  "evidence"  the  concern  which  ycm  manifest  over 
liic  fact   that  those  in  charge  of  the   prot'ram   have  not   shown   a 
cti.-pOhil:on  to  accept   unquesllonlngly  and   without  full  consider'\- 
tjon   the   recoir»m«'iidat»on8   of   Rome   industries   which   oppose    any 
and  all  tariff  ndjustment.s  on  their  products 

Of  coirse.  you  must  know  that  no  re.'-ponsible  democratic  govern- 
ment could  subscribe  to  any  theory  or  ftjrmiila  which  says,  in  effect,    i 
that  any  one  industry  or  RToup  shall  have  the  right  to  dictate  the 
prwi**  extent   to  which  th?  government   shaM  extend  tariff  favors, 
without  itny  rrfard  to  the  interests  of  the  rf s^t  of  the  people 

In  this  ccnncctlcn  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  find  little  «hort  of 
arriHiin^  the  implications  contained  in  your  statement  to  the  effect  , 
that  persons  eni;  iged  in  particular  Industries  are  far  better  equipped 
to  determine  tlv  tariff  needs  of  their  industries  than  are  Oovern- 
meht  criLials.  The  thi)UKht  that  matters  of  governmental  policy 
should  be  determined  entirely  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  oi  one 
Kruup  of  interesf-d  p'-rsons.  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  others 
who  have  an  interest  and  of  the  general  public  welfare.  Is.  to  say 
tl'.c  le.ist.  a  strange  notion — for  our  country,  at  any  rate.  I  must 
niff>.s  thi\t  It  does  not  conform  to  my  idea  of  democratic 
i;    vernment. 

You  state:  •That  the  great  body  of  Indu.stry  and  agriculture  is 
harmed  Is  not  to  be  questioned  "  I  net  only  question  this  but  I 
rm  thcruughlv  Mtlatled  tliat  the  contrary  is  true-  namely,  that  both 
our  indvistrles  and  our  agriculture  have  been  greatly  benctUed  by 
the  op-r.itlt)n  of  the  trade-apreemenis  prr.gram.  A  vast  body  of 
tvidcnre  exists  In  supp-ort  of  this  statement.  It  is  available  to  any- 
one who  di-sires  to  secure  it  A  great  deal  of  It  has  been  incorpo- 
rated 111  the  testimony  at  the  hearings  now  In  progress  before  the 
Ways  and  Mean.s  Committee. 

You  state  that  through  the  operation  of  the  trade  ai^reements. 
export  trade  is  Ijelng  built  up  "at  the  expense  cf  American  agricul- 
ture and  industry  ■  Who  are  the  exporters?  Surely  you  know  that 
the  surplus-producing  branches  of  our  economic  activity  are  of 
iruc-ial  importance  to  our  entire  national  economy.  In  my  state- 
ment tH-fore  the  Ways  and  Means  Comnuttee  I  discussed  this  ques- 
tion as  fo'.lcwi 

"Ccntrary  to  all  theories  of  autarchy  find  economic  self-contain- 
ment, the  fact  18  that  the  domestic  prosperity  of  every  country  is 
tn>d  in  v.iTh  the  inndition  of  its  fcireign  trade.  A  collapse  of  for- 
eign markets  inevitably  bnn^Ts  with  it  disorganization  and  disruption 
of  the  domestc  economy,  as  we  d.-wrovered  to  our  sorrow  in  the  period 
following  the  enactment  cf  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  In  this  coun- 
try the  111  effects  of  the  collapse  of  export  outlets  for  the  great 
rtiTFlua-prcducing  branches  of  both  agriculture  and  industry  rapidly 
permeated  all  branches  of  our  economic  Ufa.  Even  those  very  Indus- 
tries which  thought  they  were  saving  themselves  by  means  of  em- 
barrio  tariffs  s,Kin  discovered  that  Instead  thev  merely  he!p?d  to  ruin 
their  own  markets  r;ght  here  In  the  United  States.     •      •      • 

•The  size  tf  the  American  miirkei  depends  upon  the  Nation's 
purchnslng  power,  which  in  turn  dejenc^s  upon  the  volume  of  busl- 
new  activity  that  Is  to  s.iy  farm  production,  factory  production, 
emplovment  and  rtll  the  <ither  factors  which  create  the  Nation's  pur- 
chasing power.  There  Is  a  direct  and  unmistakable  connection  be- 
tween buslne^»  activity  and  the  volume  of  exports.  Our  Coiton 
Belt,  cur  Tobacco  Belt,  our  Wheat  Belt,  oiu-  corn-hog  Ir.du.stry.  cur 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  cur  lumber  producers,  our  machine 
manufacturers,  and  many  other  branches  of  our  production  can- 
not prosper  unle^^s  they  have  adequate  foreign  markets  for  their 
surplus  output.  Deprive  them  of  such  markets  and  their  purchas- 
ing power  shrinks,  and  with  it  the  whole  Nation's  purchasing  power 
declines. 

"Let  me  cite  again  the  cases  of  dairy  products  and  cf  cattle  The 
dairy  Industry  supphes  over  99  percent  of  the  domestic  market.  The 
cattle  industry  supplies  frrm  95  percent  to  98  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic market  Under  a  system  c-f  complete  embargoes,  these  two 
Indiisiries  would  have  100  percent  of  the  home  market,  but  It  would 
bo  a  vastly  reduced  market,  disorganized  and  shrunken  as  a  result 
cf  the  destruction  of  purchasing  power  In  the  hands  of  the  export- 
ing Industries  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  Nation's  pur- 
chasm?  power" 

ThLi  applies  to  all  branches  of  production,  whether  In  Industry 
cr  in  agriculture. 

Nearlv  2  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the 
Implications'  of  this  situation  for  New  Ei. gland  Industry  and  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  15  Republican  Congressmen  from  New  England. 
In  response  to  a  joint  letter  from  them  expre-ssing  cppositicn  to  the 
trade  agreements  program      I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  my  letter. 

In  your  letter  vcu  characterize  as  a  "wTongful  delegntlon  of 
power"  the  authorization  granted  by  the  Congress  to  the  Executive 
to  mocllfy  our  customs  duties  in  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  within 
fprclflc  and  well-defined  limits  provided  for  In  the  empowering 
legislation  A<  ft  matter  of  f.u-t.  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  essen- 
tially no  different  In  this  respect  from  many  other  enactments  by 
Congress  over  a  long  perlcxi  of  years.  In  which  basic  policies  and 
st;u-.dards  of  administration  have  been  laid  down,  the  detailed 
execution  of  which  has  been  vested  In  the  Executive 

I  note  that  two  leading  newspapers  of  your  own  city,  the  Journal 
and  the  Evening  Bulletin,  have  in  recent  editorials  forcefully  refuted 
the  views  contained  In  vour  letter  I  refer  to  c>dltorla!s  appearing 
In  the  iv^ues  cf  each  of  these  papers  for  January  11.  1940. 

Siuct-rely  yours.  ^^^^^  „^.^_ 


Febkuabt  10,  1940. 
Hon   CoRDCTL  Hn.1,. 

Secretary   of  State. 

Washington,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  SECKrr.^RYl  We  assume  that  you  desire  a  reply  to 
your  letter  cf  January  20.  since  It  carries  the  notation.  "In  reply 
refer  to  T.  A  611  0011  4620."  Although  this  reference  Indicates  that 
the  file  of  complaints  has  reached  voluminous  prcporilon.s,  we 
accept   your  invitation. 

Ynu  are  correct  In  disputing  our  statement  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  testimony  of  those  opposing  rate  reductions.  We 
ajKjlcglze  for  cur  error  as  we  And  that  you  apparently  did  listen, 
and  with  a  most  attentive  ear.  to  the  protests  of  the  cattle  men. 
crppt-r  Interests,  and  wool  growers.  Is  It  not  true  that  the.se  groups 
are  represented  in  the  Congress  by  a  large  number  of  Senators 
whose  votes  arc  es.scntlal  If  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  to  be 
renewed?  Could  It  be  that  It  was  Senate  votes  and  not  authenti- 
cated economic  facts  that  stimulated  your  interest?  Does  your 
treatment  of  all  Justifiable  complaints  Indicate  that  relief  may  be 
expected  only  v.h-jrc  Senate  threats  of  sabotage  to  the  trade-agree- 
ment program  are  voiced?  And  If  this  be  true,  could  It  be  that  In 
tplte  of  your  stated  abhorrence  of  "logrolling. "  "logrolling^  becomes 
necessary  not  only  In  negotiating  the  treaties  but  In  securing  con- 
tlnu.ince  of  the  right  to  do  so? 

We  begin  to  understand  why  you  refuse  to  agree  with  our  state- 
ment that  industry  Is  better  equipped  to  determine  Its  tariff  needs 
than  Is  the  State  Department.  Y'ou  refer  in  your  letter  to  ■'the 
precise  extent  to  which  Government  shall  extend  tar.ff  favors'  as 
If  you  believed  that  the  need  for  protection  Is  not  a  proper  basis 
for  a  protective  tariff.  Can  It  be  possible  that  you  believe  that 
tariff  favors  should  be  extended  by  the  Government  to  deserving 
groups  with  the  State  Department  as  the  sole  arbiter  to  determ;ne 
which  are  deserving  and  to  what  extent?  If  this  Is  the  case,  as 
ycur  letter  w.uld  Indicate,  do  you  not  think  It  Is  high  time  that 
the  whole  country  be  Informed  that  you  regard  the  tariff  as  a 
means  of  distributing  favors  to  chosen  recipients  and  not  as  a 
protection  to  American  labor  and  Industry  from  labor  operating 
under  much  lower  standards  of  living? 

You  are  apparently  unable  to  understand  the  meaning  of  cur 
statement  that  export  trade.  If  built  up  by  the  trade  agreements.  Is 
at  the  expen.se  of  industry  and  agriculture.  Y'ou  speak  of  the 
siirplus-prnduclng  branches  of  our  economic  activity  in  a  way 
that  ;ippears  to  Igmre  the  fact  that  practically  every  Industry  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  farming.  Is  so  organized  as  to  produce 
a  surplus  Seme  Industries  are  better  Integrated  than  others  and 
refrain  from  actual  overproduction,  but  their  potential  excess 
capacity  Is  ju.n  as  serious  a   problem   as  idle  farm  acreage. 

The  trade-agreement  program  envisages  the  exchange  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cur  surplus  products  (selected  presumably  on  the 
basis  of  the  State  Department's  distribution  of  favors)  In  return 
for  an  equal  amount  of  foreign  pnxlucts.  If  the  resulting  volume 
of  Increased  exports  Is  great  enough  to  do  anyone  any  good,  the 
Imports  which  are  cf  an  equal  amount  must  result  In  an  equivalent 
amount  of  injury  to  certain  domestic  products,  must  they  not? 
We  cannot  get  something  for  nothing,  even  In  trade  agreements, 
can  we? 

You  refer  to  "economic  self-containment"  So  far  as  we  know 
the  dl.scusslon  of  this  theory  has  Its  origin  In  the  State  Department. 
Your  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  this  con- 
nection could  be  interpreted  a:>  misleading.  Let  us  hope  It  was  not 
Intentionally  so. 

We  tx-lieve  that  even  the  most  active  of  the  opponents  of  the 
trade-agreement  program  realize  that  we  must  give  as  well  as  take. 
None  cf  those  who  oppose  the  trade-agreement  program  as  at  present 
conducted  wish  for  "economic  self -containment"  We  new  admit 
61  percent  of  all  our  Imports  without  any  payment  of  duty  and  no 
one  can  truthfully  accuse  those  persons  who  do  not  think  It  wl.se  to 
remove  the  protection  from  the  products  which  comprise  the  re- 
maining 39  percent  of  being  cither  "economic  isolationists"  or  guilty 
cf  "economic  provincialism." 

While  we  cannot  agree  with  you  that  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff 
was  the  cause  of  the  depression  since  that  calamity  was  well  under 
way  wh°n  the  act  became  law.  we  do  know  that  that  tariff  act.  the 
tariff  of  1922.  the  emergency  tariff  and  mcst  of  the  other  tariff  enact- 
ments were  brought  about  because  of  the  fact  that  competitive  Im- 
ports w  re  excessive  and  were  damaging  cur  producers.  Do  you 
d«ny  that  your  program  of  reducing  tariff  rates  and  encouraging  Im- 
ports as  a  means  of  expanding  our  export  trade  will,  sooner  or 
later  result  In  a  demand  for  higher  rates  which  no  President  cr 
Congress  can  possibly  resist? 

In   the  years   to  come   people  will   probably   debate  whether  the 
next  tariff  art  did  cr  did  not  cause  the  next  depression.     Is  it  not 
at  least  possible  that  the  present  program  may  well  be  responsible 
for  th-"  next  protective  tariff? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rhode  Island  Textile  AssocLA-rtoN, 
E    P.  Walker.  Secretary-Treasurer, 


I  Editorial  from  the  Providence  (R.  I  >  Evening  Bulletin  of  February 

13.  19401 

TRADE    P.*CT    DEEATE 

We  publish  e's?where  on  this  page  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
rnce  between  the  Hrinorable  Cordell  Hu'.l.  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Mr.  E  F  Walker,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  Textile 
Association. 

Although  this  newspaper  Is  committed  to  the  principle  of  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements  as  a  means  of  freeing  international  trade 


from   restrictions   by   quotas,   excessive   tariffs,   and   exchange    cnn-    | 
trols.  we  have  said  plHinly  enough  that  we  believe  any  industrial 
Interest  of  New  England  should  present  factual  material  whenever 
it   is  considered    Uiat    a   particular   trade   treaty    thieatens   ll   or   is 
unfair    to    it.     But    we    cannot    believe    that    Rhode    Island    textile    j 
Interests  are  much  benefited  by  Mr.  Walker's  methcxl  of  approach.    | 

The  tone  of  his  communication  speaks  for  Itself  His  Implica- 
tion that  a  mere  file  number  attached  to  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stale  is  a  record  of  tlie  number  of  complaints  received  is 
absurd. 

Such  an  exchange  of  correspondence  Is  In  reality  addressed  to 
public  opinion  We  doubt  if  Mr.  Walker  serves  the  Rhode  Island 
textile  Industry  well  In  representing  to  public  opinion  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  m  his  trade  agreements  is  only  engaged  in  log- 
rolling, that  he  Is  incapable  of  understanding  Mr.  Walker's  argu- 
ments in  economics,  and  that  he  has  Intentionally  made  mislead- 
ing  statements   to   Congress. 

The  textile  Industry  has  too  good  a  case  to  de.serve  sticb  brash 
argument  The  Issue  of  tariff  protection  Is  becoming  an  Increas- 
ingly ditflcull  one  for  this  State  in  the  present  condition  of  foreign 
trade  relations  We  arc  a  Slate  of  diversified  Industry.  Some  of 
our  industries  have  a  far  greater  Interest  in  export  trade  than 
others.  All  of  them  are  vitally  concerned  with  tariff  policy  now 
and  for  the  future.  How  they  present  their  case  to  Washington 
and  to  public  opinion  Is  a  matter  of  grave  Importance. 


Emancipafors — True  and  F'alse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OK   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Fcbrxiary  15.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     ALFRED   M.    LANDON 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addiess  de- 
livered on  February  11.  1940.  by  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Landon.  of 
Kansas,  at  the  Lincoln  Day  memorial  exercises  sponsored  by 
the  Mid-Day  Luncheon  Club,  at  Springfield.  111.,  on  the  sub- 
ject Emancipators — True  and  False. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  enormou.s  decisions  that  all  the  world 
n^ust  make  in  this  crucial  year  of  19-10.  we  are  vividly  reminded  of 
a  single  great  contrast,  the  contrast  between  Lincoln  and  the 
two  men  who,  out  of  the  welter  and  confusion  of  the  last  war. 
have  risen  to  the  leadership  of  Germany  and  Russia.  For  both 
of  these  men  claim  that  they,  too,  are  "emancipators":  that 
they.  too.  have  ""freed  the  slaves"  and  given  a  set  of  ideals  to  the 
nations  over  which  they  rule.  Two  men  whose  political  philoso- 
phies have  spread,  not  only  across  the  Old  World  but  have  even 
attempted  to  undermine  the  democracy  of  the  new. 

And  because  both  Hitler  of  Germany,  and  Stalin,  of  Russia. 
have  found  followers  and  admirers  in  this  country,  surely  this 
is  the  moment  to  contrast  their  Ideals  with  the  ideals  of  Lincoln: 
thfir  characters  and  political  philosophies  with  the  chaiacter  and 
philosophy  of  the  niaii  whom  we  eulogize  tonight. 

Many  boolis  have  been  wTitlen  about  Lincoln,  and  by  many 
kinds  of  men.  Smnc  have  admired  him  Intensely  and  passionately. 
Seme  have  attempted  to  belittle  his  greatness  and  his  wisdom. 
But  I  believe  I  am  right  In  saying  that  not  one  of  them,  not 
e'vcn  those  who  have  attempted  to  debunk  the  Lincoln  legend, 
have  denied  his  Innate  kindliness  and  gencrcxslty  and  his  gentle 
yet  salty  humor  Tliey  may  have  questioned  his  wisdom  but 
never  his  warm,  down-to-earth  humanity  or  his  infinite  patience 
with  and   understai.dlng   of   the   democratic   mind. 

WTiat  a  different  place  the  world  would  be  today.  If  the  follow- 
ers of  Stalin  and  Hitler  could  boast  of  their  genercslty.  their  gentle 
klndllnei.s.  and  their  humor,  and  their  understanding  of  democ- 
racy How  different  it  would  be  fcr  all  of  us  If  the  German  Na- 
tion and  the  Russian  Nation  could,  in  very  truth,  look  up  to  a 
Lincoln. 

For  what  do  Stalin  and  Hitler  symbolize  to  the  vast  majority  of 
this  countrj?  They  symbolize  the  cruel,  intolerant,  lawless,  treach- 
ercus  state.  They  are  conteinptucus  of  mans  right  to  worship 
God.  They  disregard  and  rldictile  the  morality  of  individual  free- 
dom. The  Ideas  represented  by  them  have  meant,  and  mean  now, 
to  many  miUions.  death  by  st.u-vation — death  by  sword — death  In 
concentration  camps.  Hitler  and  S'.alin  force  the  state  to  live  and 
die  for  them.     Lincoln  lived  and  died  for  the  Slate. 

Living  here  In  the  safety  of  America,  we  can  only  realize  dimly, 
the  magnitude  of  the  miserj-  and  suffering  Stalin  and  Hitler  have 
caused.  It's  not  so  much  that  our  sympathy  and  our  feelings  are 
blunted — are    dulled    by    repetition    of    shocking    scenes   oi    cruelty 


and  suffering,  but  rather,  their  very  enormity  blocks  the  "gates  of 
perception  "  A  man  can  carry  a  hundred  pounds,  but  not  a  ton. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  our  Imaginations.  Our  luinds  cannot  gra.-p 
these  huge  ma.'-sed  brutalities,  that  make  the  Dark  Ages  a  living 
present.  Our  thouj;hts  cannot  turn  so  quickly  back  to  the  distant 
and  terrible  age  of  Genghis  Klian,  and  grasp  the  fact  that  once 
again   it   Is  actually   here 

I  thank  God  that  tonight  this  Nation  turns.  In  annvial  pil- 
grimage, to  Uie  memory  of  a  man  fur.  far  different  from  the^e; 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  symtKJllzes — not  dictatorship,  but 
demcxrracy:  to  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  life  gave  proof  of  his 
absolute  devotion  to  the  theory  of  the  Republic,  to  the  memory  of 
a  man  who  is  remembered,  not  only  for  victories  won,  but  for 
humanity    served. 

In  Lincolns  life  we  can  read  one  of  the  greatest  pages  of 
human  development.  That  page  Is  proof  of  the  lorce  of  exalted, 
passionate,  enthusiastic  conviction.  Centuries  of  tyranny  ended 
at  the  hands  of  this  practical  Idealist,  who  could  write  poetry  in 
prose.  He  succeeded  In  his  mi&sioii  because  he  combined  the  prac- 
tical politician  with  the  vision  of  a  poet^  the  vision  of  a  pot't  with 
the    wisdom    of    a    statesman 

Lincoln"s  appeals  to  the  people  were  never  based  on  their  mate- 
rial needs,  but  on  their  spiritual  needs  There  was  no  stirrlng-up 
of  enthusiastic  hale  to  achieve  his  leadership,  as  Is  the  mode  uday, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  No  president  has  been  .so  misrejire- 
senttd.  lied  about,  and  maligned,  as  was  Lincoln  But  he  met  the 
hatred  of  others  with  personal  magnanimity  He  was  the  object 
of  hate,  but  not  the  Instrument  through  which  hatrc»d  of  others 
might  grow.  Always  the  peop'e  heard  the  voice  of  common  sense. 
stirring  as  a  bugle  call.  In  his  beautiful  prose.  He  tried  alwavs  to 
get  people  to  behave  like  rational  human  beings,  and  to  calm  their 
pa.sslons.  even  while  stirring  them  to  light  a  terrible^  war. 

Lincoln's  humor  played  over  the  serious  problem  of  the  most 
serious  4  years  of  the  Republic's  life,  but  not  In  a  light,  pucki.'-h. 
adolescent  way  It  was  an  as.set,  not  only  to  hlnxsclf  and  his  col- 
leagues, but  even  to  the  whole  Nation.  We  may  laugh  to  frustrate 
criticism  We  may  ridicule  others  to  silence  them  Or.  as  with 
Lincoln,  we  may  Join  with  others  in  laughint;.  to  nam  the  strength 
and  sanity  that  we  all  need  to  make  rational  decisions,  unaffected 
by  haste  or  bitterness  Lincoln's  humor  loosened  the  minds  and 
helped  the  understanding  of  men  And.  because  It  came  from  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  heart,  his  homely  philosophy  not  only  offend 
an  c-cape  fmrn  the  tension  of  trying  problems,  but  It  helped  men 
to   comprehend    those   problems. 

Llncoln"s  humor  was  always  meaty.  If  .salty  It  cleared  up  the 
real  point  at  issue,  preventing  confusion  and  perplexity  of  thought. 
It  was  always  apt.  and  to  the  point,  and  —more  Important  still — 
there  was  alwavs  something  solid  in  It  that  you  could  put  ycur 
t<?eth  Into.  whll°  you  enjoyed  a  good  belly  lau-h 

Lincoln  was  the  rare  combination  of  a  first-rate  evangelist  ^nd 
an  able  acimlnl.^rator  He  was  the  one  exception  th.^t  I  know  -if. 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world,  to  the  rule  that  wars  must  be 
fought  bv  extremism  He  fought  a  successful  one  on  the  ba.-^ls  of 
reasonable    toleration. 

It  Is  clear  from  reading  Sandburg's  great  life  of  Llnco'n.  that 
at  no  time  In  the  4  bloody  years  of  war  was  Lincoln  unwilllne  'o 
make  a  Just  pe.\ce  It  Is  tr\ie  tliat  with  the  passage  of  time  a  lust 
peace  became  less  and  less  possible  Again  and  acaln.  sone  sort 
of  peace  mirotlatlon  was  attempted,  always  with  the  sympathy  of 
Lincoln  He  hoped  and  prayed  that  the  war  might  be  pt.ded  by 
the  breakln!;  of  the  light  of  rea.soii.  before  that  light  should  bn 
extinguished  In  sulTering  and  total  exhaustion.  He  saw  what 
few  statesmen  see-  that  the  best  peace  Is  not  always  made  on  the 
basis  of  utter  and  decisive  victory. 

To  say  that  patience  governed  the  whole  attitude  of  Lincoln,  ^he 
war  President,  Is  to  say  only  the  truth  Unlike  S'alln  and  Hitler. 
Lincoln  did  not  disre^jard  human  suffering  Hi-  pursued  the  war 
with  the  highest  degree  of  enercry  and  foresight  But  even  so.  his 
forbearance  wa.s  an  irresistible  force  and  an  inexliavistlble  treasury. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  Lincoln  and  sialln 
and  Hitler  is  In  their  backgrounds — in  the  backgrounds  that 
formed  their  natures  and  crystallized  their  philosophies  Lincoln 
had  a  wide  experience  In  politics  and  government  He  had  con- 
tacts With  the  courts,  with  county  and  local  governments  He 
had  participated  In  many  political  campaigns.  He  was  In  fact, 
a  practical  politician  as  well  as  a  states-man  Stalin  and  Hitler's 
ideas  of  government  are  based  mostly  on  street-corner  pamphlets. 
Their  practical  political  experience  has  been  only  as  conspirators, 
based  on  the  technique  of  revolutions,  blcxxly  and  bloodless  They 
learned  their  political  Ideas  in  the  dark  atmot-phere  of  beer  halls 
and  cellars.  A  very  different  background — a  much  more  varied 
experience — is  needed  for  holding  power  and  using  power  wi.sely. 
A  far  truer  wisdom  Is  needed  to  make  the  state  serve  the  welfare 
of  the  people 

And  with  wisdom,  and  experience,  and  background,  there  must 
be  understanding.  Understanding  of  people  as  individuals — un- 
derstanding of  everything  that  makes  for  development  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility — understanding.  In  fact,  of  the  principles  on 
which  popular  government  is  based.  And  Lincoln  had  a  real  "ap- 
preciation of  Individuals  as  individuals.  He  was  not  afraid,  as 
Hitler  and  Stalin  are  alraicT— of  the  free  Individual,  either  smgly 
or  In  the  mass. 

Stalin  and  Hitler  kill  off  merit  when  It  falls  to  "yes"  tbera. 
Lincoln  tolerated  a  Secretary  of  War  and  a  Secretary  of  State 
whose  differences  with  him  amounted  almost  to  contempt  and  in 
the  end  won  their  allegiance  and  their  respect.  He  knew  that  a 
government    of    a    free    people    must    be    composed    at    the    top.    as 
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well  u  at  the  bottom,  of  free  men  A  free  p<»cple  Is  not  gov- 
erned b'  a  «in«".c  leader  ourroiiiided  by  n  croup  of  serv.le  follow«Ts. 
A  (provernment  of  a  free  people  must  be  led  by  a  leader  great 
enotiph  to  tolerate  the  suggestions  and  crUlct5ms  of  those  clos*? 
to  h:m  Big  men  will  not  terve  a  leader  who  Insists  upon  blind 
obr<l:er»ce.    and    tree    g<jverumcul    needs    the    best    serving    of    the 

bigK^^i  men. 

It  wa«  thL<»  accurate  understanding  and  handling  of  men  that 
enabled  Lincoln  to  thape  the  fate  of  the  Nation  he  served. 
Lincoln  had  ftw  book*— which  he  read  and  nrrad  He  learned 
chiefly  from  hi^  dally  contactB  on  the  muddy  roads  of  Illinois. 
Hi-*  talk  wa-1  the  talk  of  the  courthouse  and  tavern  crowd  He 
relish* d  their  stories  and  comments.  His  wa-s  the  lu.sty  life  of  arr 
ou'd(>>r  p'ople  Yet.  Lincoln  did  not  study  them  with  the 
Inhuman  detachment  Hitler  reveaL*  In  h!.-»  Mem  Kampf  Lincoln's 
thinking  developed  cut  of  his  associations  and  his  attachment 
for   the   common   people.     His   Insight   and   his    impulses   were   of 

th«m  and  with  th»m 

Many  a  politician  has  started  with  this  insight  and  back- 
giound  but  lost  It  as  he  moved  on  to  the  State  cap.tal  and  to 
Ihf  National  Capital  But  Lincoln  continued  to  grow  for  he 
never  lost  the  flaVfT  of  his  early  surroundings.  He  is  an  cut- 
i-tandlng  example  of  what  is  needed  in  man  to  make  him  great. 
and  U>  eniible  him  to  be  of  real  usefulness  to  his  day  and  genera- 
tion This  Is  becaus'^  he  was  b<irn  small  and  grew  great.  He  ex- 
emplifies the  capacity  of  man  for  growth  rf  character  and  Intellect 
during  the  entirety  of  a  lifetime  Almost  without  exception.  It  Is 
unfortunate  for  a  man.  when  he  is  -born"  into  a  place  of  great 
refponsiblllty  He  has  missed  the  opp<^irtunlty  for  growth,  so 
vital  to  un:ler«=tanding  and  true  greatnes.s  Perhaps  that  is  why 
BO  many  of  the  reully  great  and  worthwhile  rise  Irom  a  humble 
tegii  n  ni 

It  is  much  better  to  have  the  opportunity  for  change,  fcr  shift 
of  focvs  and  purprs.v  for  gn)*th  in  the  nature  and  character  of 
ambition  You  find  this  In  I>;nf;l.i!!.  as  well  as  in  Lincoln.  To 
me  the  most  stlmuiatin<  IncldetU  of  our  political  history  is  Douglas 
Eteppin^  f(  rward  to  hold  Linrolns  hat  at  hi.s  rtr.-^t  inaugural.  "It 
waa  a  trilling  act.  but  a  symbolic  one."  Party  leaders  must  serve 
as  well  as  he  »<^rved 

Llncc'.ns  vision  embraced  nn  re  than  the  immediate  problems 
and  dangers  of  his  day.  He  was  concerned  about  the  danger  of 
new  powers  created  in  guvern;nent.  in  the  dewre  to  curb  old 
tyrannies  On  one  tioca.slon  he  said  "Is  there  In  all  republics 
this  inherent  and  fatal  wcaknes;^.'  Must  a  government  be  too 
Btrcng  for  the  liberties  of  its  own  p.-ople  or  too  weak  to  main- 
tain  its   own   existence'" 

Tbat  Is  inde«d  the  menacing  question  of  today.  How  far 
"dare  we  go  in  creating  r.ew  powers  for  the  so-called  protection 
of -the  weak,  and  what  arc  those  new  power.s  diiiiij  to  the  future 
life  of  the  Republic  in  which  Lincoln  .>.o  fervently  believed?  The 
answer  d  pend.-;  in  Just  one  thing:  Do  we  have  a  whole-hearted 
belief  In  democracy  or  are  we  merely  paying  democracy  a  casual 
lip  8«'rvlce? 

One  of  our  troubles  today  Is  that  too  many  people  In  positions 
of  Influence  and  power  do  not  l>elieve  that  the  man  on  thf  street — 
the  average  ninn  and  woman  ha-s  the  qualltle.s  on  which  we  can 
build  And  strangely  many  of  the  Marxist  academic  liberals  have 
th<'  same  contempt  as  the  so-called  specul -privilege  group  has 
for    the    average    man 

Take  the  terrible  history  of  collective  bargaining.  The  appal- 
llag  re.-istance  'he  awful  net  dless  strife,  the  social  waste,  of  this 
conflict  between  employers  and  employees  All  because  many  em- 
plO]r«n  said  we  could  not  d  •at  with  latnir  unions  until  they  showed 
a  aenae  of  responsibility  For  many  years  this  excuse  was  used 
to  deny  women  the  vote.  "We  must  wnit."  it  was  said,  "until 
they  show  a  sense  of  responsibility  ' 

Industry  must  realize  that  If  labor  is  compelled  to  ficht  for  Its 
life  every  step  of  the  way  it  can  and  will  on'.y  mean  guerrilla  war- 
fare. And  such  warfare  means  creation  of  new  government  bu- 
reaus and  endowing  government  with  new  powers  It  must  accept 
the  fact  that  the  average  man  and  woman  develops  under 
responsibility 

Converts  cannot  be  made  by  force  to  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
Pe<iple  cannot  be  taught  by  force  the  successful  workings  of 
jK^pular  government 

The  two  dictators  Sta'in  and  Hitler  do  not  trust  the  average 
man  and  woman  Lincoln  did  So  must  we  Ctovernment  Is 
stirring  up  bitterness  Indu.stry  Is  stirring  up  bitterness.  Labor 
unions  are  stirring  up  bitterness  If  this  country  Is  to  have  a 
rml  and  laj<ting  prosperity  all  bitterness  and  distrust  between 
frorernment  and  industry  and  labor  mu.st  be  dLspelled.  Only  If 
(rovernment  stands  for  strict  and  impartial  Justice,  a.s  well  as 
peace,  can  prosperity  be  accomplished  A  p.irtUan  government 
can  only  accentuate  conflict  If  the  Oovemment  Is  to  have  the 
coivfldence  of  all  interests.  It  must  .s'and  for  no  one  Interest  It 
must,  with  true  justice  and  true  impartiality  repre.ent  all.  And. 
If  we  are  to  remain  a  Republic,  we  must  never  lose  confidence  in 
the  inherent  political  capacity  of  each  other  Unless  that  be 
true — I  mean,  unless  the  mass  U  capable  of  exercising  responsi- 
bility, thtre  IS  no  breath  in  p».^pular  government  Our  percep- 
tions may  be  imperfect,  but  there  mu-^t  be.  and  Is.  more  gtxxl  than 
bad  in  cur  combined  intelligence  I  repeat  again,  unless  this  be 
true  there  Is  no  breath  left  In  the  Republic 

It  Is  no  accident  thnt  the  autocratic  HohenzoUems  and  Roma- 
noffs produced  a  Hitler  and  a  Stalin,  while  popular  government 
produced  a  lunculn. 


The  principal  message  the  two  great  bloody  dictators  brlr^ 
to  all  men  Is:  That  no  nation  can  Fucce'-d  where  there  is  hatred 
instead  of  tolerance:  distrust  and  contempt  for  the  com.mon  peo- 
ple instead  of  confidence  and  trust  Bu^  the  mes.sage  of  Mr  Lin- 
coln still  radiates  good  will  The  Lincoln  legends  are  enriching 
the  lives  of  many  peoples.  The  Lincoln  language  still  retains  Its 
vitality  for  all  men  The  Lincoln  spirit  still  catches  the  Imagina- 
tion  of   new   generations  .        »      .^ 

The  methods  of  popular  government  are  still  superior  to  the 
methods  of  dictators 

Instead  of  this  Nation,  and  other  nations,  drifting  nwny  from  the 
memory  of  Lincoln  many  movements  gather  around  the  prestige  of 
his  name  The  principles  of  Lincoin  are  the  essence  of  the  common 
faith  of  all  free  men.  The  principles  of  Lirxcln  were  born  of  peace 
and  of  war  They  represent  tolerance  In  war  fortitude  in  defeat, 
forbearance  In  victory,  optimism  in  peace,  mutual  helpiulncss  in  the 
restoratlcn  of  broad  and  enduring  prosperity 

And  so  tonight  let  us  who  have  gathered  here  In  Lincoln's  mem- 
ory pledge  ourselves,  as  he  pledged  himFelf.  to  th«^Re  principles,  in 
the  firm  belief  that  they  are  lea;on«  for  the  year  1940  and  fcr  every 
year  that  follows 

The  prophets  of  old.  sitting  cut  on  the  hillsides  of  Chaldea.  when 
civilized  nations  were  forming,  saw  there  were  certain  things  you 
could  not  write  into  a  lawbook  They  knew  that  If  civilization  was 
to  survive,  mankind  must  develop  consideration  for  one  another, 
and  a  certain  thoughtfulness  for  one  another's  problems,  that  with- 
out consideration,  and  pity,  and  warm  humanity,  our  lives  would  be 
ailed  always  with  the  bitterness  and  rancor  of  war. 

Linci^ln  proved  to  us  that  the  good  thread  which  runs  through 
the  lives  of  Just  ordinary  persons  is  the  thread,  the  true  principle, 
which  binds  and  ever  will  bind  this  Republic  Into  a  sound  and 
healthy  nnd  peaceful   union. 

He  knew  that  we  must  have  a  genuine  confidence  in  the  average 
man;  that  we  must  trust  his  Intellectual  integrity;  that  we  cannot 
lose  faith  in  those  qualities  in  man  which  we  think  of  as  spiritual. 
For  It  Is  these  qualities  that  make  nations,  that  make  civilizations, 
that  make  all  greatne.ss  cf  the  human  race. 

Popular  government  was  bom  of  that  faith,  and  still  rests  upon 
that  fiiiih. 

Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  15,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NAUTICAL  GAZETTE 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Nautical  Gazette  of  January  1940, 
with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 

Finland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Januarj-  1940  Issue  of  the  Nautical  Oazettel 

SUPPORTING    FINLAND     IN     RESLsTINC     SOVIET    INROADS 

Americano  have  a  canny  manner  of  avoiding  commitments  which 
laud  another  foreign  country.  They  may  admire  a  nation  for 
many  reasons  but  some  qualification  Is  usually  Injected.  The 
present  exception  is  Finland  Since  the  Soviet  hordes  were  first 
lunged  against  the  Finnish  defense  lines,  the  sympathies  of  the 
New  World  have  been  solidly  for  the  brave  republic.  The  prompti- 
tude in  paym.ent  of  interest  on  its  debt  could  have  some  bearing 
but  the  monetary  ancle  Is  not  the  motivating  cause.  The  beau- 
ties of  that  country  s  scenery  with  Its  thousands  of  lakes  and 
waterfalls  may  have  a  certain  appeal  but  the  esthetic  approach 
would  not  bring  such  conviction  The  romance  of  the  historic 
ports  and  the  stalwart  chips  operated  under  sail  or  by  modern 
propulsion  Tire  compelling  to  those  who  are  nautlcally  minded. 
The  real  basis  for  our  admiration  lies  not  In  the  realm  of  ma- 
terialism but  in  Flnn'sh  Ideals  and  accompli.shments  We  see  a 
counterpart  of  our  own  form  of  democracy  and  we  like  It.  We 
l>ehold  a  people  of  fortitude  who  resist  Imposition  of  communism 
nnd  fight  to  retain  their  liberties.  Though  the  odds  are  against 
them  in  numbers  we  dcn't  p:ty  the  Finns — pity,  indeed,  for  old 
people  and  children  but  straight,  undiluted  esteem  for  the  women 
and  men  defenders 

Finland  Is  a  frontier  of  our  very  existence  and  the  battleground 
for  preservation  cf  numerous  benefits  of  Individualism;  freedom  of 
worship  sanctity  of  the  home,  and  maintenance  of  progress.  That 
Isn't  be'ng  too  emotional — It  Is  factual.  The  collapse  of  Finland 
xnider  the  tenets  of  sovletism  would  bring  the  menacing  border 
closer  to  us  and  threaten  everything  we  hold  dear  from  family  lile 
to  our  savings  accounts  and  life-insurance  policies. 
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since  the  cctatillf-hnifnt.  of  Russia's  Bolshevik  re^'me.  Amer1-.ans 
have  been  rtrrardinc;  the  sjt-iip  as  experimental  and  wi'Oi  the  view 
that  they  arc  entitled  to  a  form  of  government  of  the^r  own 
choosing  We  have  sent  over  experts  to  aid  in  technical  develop- 
ments. We  have  permitted  a  Soviet  bond  flotation  in  this  country. 
We  have  traded  with  tliem  aiid  granted  righu  to  their  agccy. 
Amtorg.  under  the  corporate  laws  of  a  State.  In  the  meantime, 
coauuunistic  prcpoganda  has  been  poured  in  suiKiry  places  in  our 
48  States  as  well  as  our  Territories.  We  have  betn  too  tolerant 
and  too  damned  good  to  Moscow 

It  m.-^y  be  wise  for  the  United  SUtes  to  sustain  a  neutral  posi- 
tion In  the  couOict  between  the  German  and  the  Qritish-Frencli 
foices.  But  hew  can  we  assume  any  conciliatory  attitucie  toward 
the  Stalin  Uicurslcns?  It  is  dobutful  whetiier  our  old  friends  in 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  relish  the  idea  of  the  ab&orpiion  of  their 
sifter  Uansa  cities  under  Soviet  rule.  Tbere  is  a  question  wheUier 
the  German  people  wlw>  have  long  been  exponents  of  private  en- 
terprise find  anything  gratifying  in  tiiis  Soviet  effort  of  expansion. 
The  day  may  conoe  wl^ji  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Germany 
evolve  solutions  to  their  difncultles.  The  continuation  of  the  Fin- 
nish successes  in  keeping  Russia  out  of  Scandinavia  nukv  be  the 
precise  turnaig  point.  If  we  are  to  foster  peace  and  defend  o^r 
own  Institutions,  aid  to  the  Finns  In  their  struggle  agmnit  the 
dictators  of  pagan  and  tribal  collectivism  is  our  implement.  Es- 
teem is  not  enough — It  must  be  ^leclflc.  The  efficient  means  Is 
to  contribute  to  the  can^patgu  for  relief  funda  headed  by  ejt- 
Presldent   Hoover. 

Silver- Purchase  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  TlIE   NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimcus  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Recobd  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  today,  February  15.  enti- 
tled "Delay  on  Poreifin  Silver,"  and  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  today  entitled  "Tlie  Silver  Folly." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Cammerce  of  February   15.   1940) 
DELAY  ON  FORIICN  SILVm 

The  S-nate  Banking  Committee  has  decided  to  delay  reporting 
cut  the  Townsend  bill  to  rtp^il  the  provisions  of  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1934  under  which  the  Treastiry  hag  been  buytnp  vast 
quantities  of  silver  abroad.  Despite  tbe  favorable  vote  on  this  bill 
bv  a  lubcommltteo  headed  by  Senator  Cahter  Guiss.  the  full  com- 
mittee decided  to  hear  from  the  Treasury  and  SUte  Departments 
first,  Ijeforc  acting 

Since  Mr  Morgcntbau  has  opposed  silver  purchases  abroad.  It 
Is  to  be  presumed  that  be  will  not  encourage  a  continuation  of  this 
monetary  follv  Originally,  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  cf  1934  was 
enacted  to  stlmuUte  a  rise  In  commodity  prices  in  this  country  and 
to  give  fiiaancial  relief  to  Clilna.  Actually,  the  buying  of  large 
amounts  of  sUver  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  commodity 
prices  either  way.  while.  Instead  of  helping  China,  that  country  was 
forced  off  her  age-old  silver  standard  and  compelled  to  adopt  a 
manag,2d  currency  by  our  purchases  of  the  white  metal. 

More  recently  Iwjwever.  the  continuation  of  silver  purchases 
abroad  has  been  favored  for  reasons  of  foreign  policy.  In  1937  luid 
1»38  our  purchase*  of  large  amounts  ot  allver  from  Chiiia.  which 
had  no  need  for  tlie  metal  after  she  was  forced  off  the  silver 
standard  doubtU>s.<»  aided  that  country  to  finance  the  wiu  with 
Japan  However  Chinas  Eilvex  exports  last  yeiu-  dwindled  sharply, 
and  a  con&ideraUe  part  of  it  was  received  from  the  portions  of 
tbe  country  occupied  bv  Japan.  As  a  result  Mexico  hat  become 
the  one  major  bcntCclary  of  otir  foreign  silver  buying. 

When  Senator  Barklet.  tbe  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  as- 
serted esriier  Uks  week  Uiat  American  trade  with  Mexico  Central 
aiid  South  America  might  be  seriously  Jeopardized  by  the  cessa- 
tion Of  foreign  silver  purchase*,  he  waa  far  from  accurate.  Our 
purchases  of  .sUver  from  countries  In  Central  and  South  America, 
outBide  of  Mexico,  are  comparatiwely  negligible. 

It  1«  true  that  wi-  bought  upward  of  $25,000,000  of  silver  from 
Mexico  last  year  However,  It  proftu  this  country  little  to  export 
goods  in  cxchargc  fcr  rilver  for  which  we  have  no  earthly  use.  and 
of  which  we  already  poorest  some  3,000.000.000  ounces  Further- 
more It  Is  quite  doubtful  that  we  can  maintain  our  exports  to 
MeXiCo.  owuig  to  the  foreign  exchange  difQculUes  in  that  country, 
regardlc&s  of  sliver  purchases. 


The  pror^r  ccurse  of  procedure  for  tills  ccui^try  wotild  be  to  halt 
sliver  purdisises  abroad,  as  fuUle  ond  wasteful,  regardless  of  other 
consldexatlons.  If.  however.  con.'=ideratlons  of  foreign  px>llcy  are 
to  affect  the  decision  with  regard  to  foreign  silver  buying,  then 
tl:iere  Is  all  the  more  reason  to  halt  sliver  purchases  abroad.  In 
view  of  Mexico's  flagrant  dlsrrpard  of  the  property  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  corporations,  whose  hokimgs  there  have  been 
expropriated  In  cynical  dibregard  of  the  elementary  tenet*  of  inter- 
national law. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  Pebmary  15.  19401 

THE    SILVER    FOLLT 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  has  delayed  action  on  a  propoaal 
recommended  by  a  subcommittee  to  discontinue  Treasury  purchases 
of  foreign  Rjlvcr.  Senator  Barkxet  declares  that  "this  matter  in- 
volves our  fi^relgn  policy  as  well  as  purchases  here  by  nations  who 
have  been  sending  us  silver.  Most  committee  members  thought  It 
best  for  us  to  consult  the  State  and  Treastiry  Departments  before 
acting  " 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  consult  the  State  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments, but  no  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  bad  arguments  from 
any  scurce  Last  spring  some  officials  of  the  State  Department  were 
represented,  perhaps  unfairly,  as  believing  that  we  must  continue 
to  buy  Mexican  silver  that  we  do  not  need,  and  continue  to  pay  a 
wholly  artificial  price  for  It.  to  prevent  Mexico  from  expropriating 
American  mines.  If  we  bought  Mexican  silver  for  this  reason,  then 
our  ptirchases  would  be  in  effect  a  form  of  political  blackmail  paid 
to  keep  more  American  property  In  Mexico  from  being  seized. 

It  wcuid  bo  difficult  to  think  of  a  worse  argument  than  that  for 
continuing  our  purchases  of  foreicn  silver — unless  it  i.s  the  argu- 
ment, sometimes  attributed  to  Treasury  cfllcials.  that  we  must 
continue  to  buy  sliver  that  we  do  not  need  at  wholly  artificial 
prices  in  order  to  supply  the  countries  from  which  we  buy  It  with 
the  purchasing  power  to  take  our  goods  in  return.  Such  an  argu- 
ment Is  fantastic.  We  could  accomplish  the  same  result  by  buying 
sand  from  Mexico  or  Canada  or  elsewhere  at  $10  an  ounce.  If  a 
Jeweler  stood  outside  of  his  store  and  handed  $20  bills  to  passers- 
by  in  the  hope  thr.t  they  would  us?  them  to  buy  his  watches  he 
wculd  hardly  be  doing  anything  more  ridiculous  in  principle. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  rational  excua.?  for  our  continuing 
longer  to  subsidize  foreign  countries  out  of  our  Treasury  so  that 
they  can  make  us  the  worlds  dumping  ground  at  fancy  prices  for 
a  metal  that  we  do  not  need. 


Lincoln  on  His  Last  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  SEXATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  15,  1940 


ARTICI-E  BY  EMANUEL  HEHTZ 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  learnrd  and 
poignant  essay  entitled  "Lincoln  on  His  Last  Birthday," 
written  by  Emanuel  Hertz,  an  outstanding  authority  on 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  on  February  11,  1940. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFron>  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  Febrtjary  11.  1940] 

LINCOLN  ON  HIS  LAST  BIRTHDAT  -ON  THE  LAST  TTBUVKKY  1  2  OF  HIS  LIFi: 
THE  WAR  PRESnjTNT  WAS  PLANNING  THAT  MOEAL  KErtTNION  OF  NORTH 
AND  SOmf  WHICH  THE  BULLrT  OF  AN  ASSASSIN  WAS  TO  POSTPONE  FO« 
A    GENERATION 

(By  Emannel  Hertz) 

Abraham  Lincoln  s  last  birthday  on  earth  feU  on  a  Suiulay.  No 
record  survives  to  show  that  ajiy  notice  of  It  wa«  taken  In  tbe  WblU 
House,  cr  anywhere  else.  We  know  from  the  diary  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Edward  Bates  that  "beautiful,  naodcrate  weather"  prevailed,  but 
B;»tes  made  no  furtJier  entry  and  his  fellow  Cabinet  members,  WeUea 
and  Cbttfce.  found  nothing  to  set  down  In  tbtir  >ournal«. 

Lincoln  himself  left  no  written  comment.  We  do  Qnd  among  his 
papers  an  order  Issued  on  that  day  which  shows  how  litUe  nearly 
4  years  of  war  had  done  to  turn  the  llllnoU  lawyer  Into  a  military 
dictator.  It  went  to  MnJ.  Gen.  John  Pope  In  St.  Louis,  and  It  directed 
him  to  stop  the  practice  of  peimlttlng  military  provost  marshals  in 
Mi.s*'jurl  to  seize  the  property  of  rebel  sympaihizeri.  who  bad  given 
bond  for  good  l)ehavlcr.  "The  courts  and  not  provost  marshals," 
Lincoln  wrote,  "are  to  decide  such  questions  unle«  when  military 
ntccfilty  makes  an  exception." 

Probably  Lincoln  did  not  feel  the  lack  of  a  birthday  party,  for 
despite  continuing  worries  and  some  dleappotntments  he  had  reason 
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to  b-'lievf  that  the  wnr  was  coming  to  a  vlrUirloiis  close  What  hurt 
him  most  wa«  the  thought  that  lives  muift  continue  to  he  sacrificed 
after  the  mUltary  outcome  was  nil  but  certain  In  the  past  his 
gpneraia  had  ofi«n  made  It  hard  for  him  to  show  mercy.  Now  In 
a  few  months.  If  all  went  well,  there  would  no  longer  be  a  cruel 
"rolUtttry  necessity"  to  destroy 

Mercy  was  In  Llnccln's  mind  on  this  last  birthday  On  that  day 
he.  who  was  to  die  on  April  15  by  the  hand  of  a  dt-mented  fanatic, 
pardoned  a  physician  who  had  been  held  for  some  brt-ach  of  war- 
time regulations  Tlie  man.  he  thought,  was  •partially  Insane  " 
On  that  account  "he  should  be  discharged  ' 

HJs  deepest  thoughts,  the  broodmgs  of  these  final  days  and  nights, 
we  cannot  fully  know  We  do  know  that  they  were  not  darkened  by 
dread  of  approaching  a.ssassinatlcn  He  sorrowed  with  North  and 
Bouth  alike  over  the  llvpa  that  had  been  spent  and  were  to  be 
spent  but  he  had  no  fear  for  himself.  If  risk  had  to  be  taken  he. 
•bove  all  men  wa/»  ready  to  take  it  The  Commander  in  Chief,  he 
must  have  reasoned,  could  not  send  other  men  to  their  deaths  and 
take  too  mtich  thought  for  his  own  safety. 

To  Ward  U  Lam'in  he  once  said.  "I  long  ago  made  up  my  mind 
that  If  anybody  wants  to  kill  me  he  will  do  it;  If  I  wore  a  shirt  of 
mail  and  kept  myself  surrounded  by  a  bodyguard  it  would  be  all 
the  same  "  To  Col.  Charles  O  Halplne  lie  spoke  In  the  same 
vein  It  would  never  do  for  a  President  to  have  guards  with  drawn 
sabers  at  his  door,  as  U  he  fancied  he  were,  cr  were  assuming  to  be, 
an  emperor  "  He  figured  shrewdly,  too,  that  the  South  would  prefer 
a  man  known  to  be  kindly  In  his  feelings  toward  his  enemies  rather 
than  the  more  b«'lligcrcnt  Johnson,  who  would  succeed  him  If  he 
were  killed. 

So  he  faced  this  birthday  saddened  and  wearied  by  the  frightful 
crdeul  he  had  been  through,  yet  beginning  to  see  light  ahead.  The 
dawn  was  coming.  Just  as  he  had  seen  It  years  ago  breaking  over  th? 
Illinois  prairies-  coming  with  the  splendor  of  victory,  but  also,  fcr 
h.m.  with  something  far  mere  important — peace,  forgiveness,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  friendship  between  the  sections. 

Lancoln  wanted  reconciliaticn  with  iUl  his  heart.  It  Is  true  that 
he  would  not  accept  a  compromise  which  left  any  vestige  of  slavery 
Intact,  or  which  weakened  the  Union  He  had  made  that  plain  and 
mav  have  been  reflecting  on  the  sad  necessity  as  he  sat  In  the  White 
House  on  this  la.;t  February  12  he  was  to  know. 

Plrst.  he  had  urged  his  generals  to  an  early  victory  V.'hen  Sheri- 
dan wrote  him.  "If  the  thing  Is  prtssed  I  think  Lee  will  surrender." 
he  had  replied.  "Let  the  thing  be  pressed  "  But  he  did  net  want 
to  press  into  the  mud  the  people  of  the  South,  whom  he  never 
ceased  to  Icok  on  as  fellow  Americans. 

He  had  left  no  stone  unturntxl  Nine  days  earlier  he  hai  gone  to 
H  impton  Roada.  with  Secretary  Seward,  to  confer  with  three  Con- 
federate representatives  en  a  possible  truce  The  three  men  were 
Vlc«  President  Alcx.inder  H.  Stephens  of  the  Ccnfcderate  States. 
Seiiator  R  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  John  A 
Campbell 

He  must  have  chuckled  a  little,  and  sighed,  as  he  thought  of 
that  conference.  Tljere  wa.s  little  Aleck  Stephens,  who  had  come 
wrapped  up  In  two  big  overcoats.  Lincoln  rem.^rked  aside  to 
Seward  that  Stephens  was  "the  smallest  nubbin  that  ever  came 
out  of  so  much  husk."  Good  old  Aleck,  anyhow  He  and  Lincoln 
had  be<>n  together  in  Congress  years  before  Lincoln  had  been 
moved,  even  to  tears,  by  the  Georgian's  eloquence  In  those  days. 
Aleck  was  the  kind  of  man  Lincoln  might  appeal  to  to  help 
rebuild  the  S<iuth  when  the  war  was  rnd^^d 

There  had  been  informal  and  friendly  talk,  for  In  the  midst  of 
a  frlt?htful  Civil  W.ir  the.s.'  old  friends  could  not  hate  each  other. 
Lincoln  would  have  been  thinklne  of  what  he  had  said  to  Stephens 
•s  thev  parted  "Well.  Aleck,  there  has  been  nothing  we  ecu'.:! 
do  for  our  country:  is  there  anything  I  could  do  for  you  per- 
sonally?' 

Stephens  had  thou=:ht  a  while  '•Nothing,"  he  had  said  finally, 
•"unless  you  can  send  me  my  nephew,  who  has  tjeen  for  20  months 
your   prisoner   on   Johnson's   Island." 

Lincoln  wrote  the  name  down  -Lt.  John  A  Stephens  A  mo- 
ment later  the  two  friends  parted  forever — though  this  could  not 
be  known  to  either  of  them  The  big  overcoats  went  on  again 
and  the  irttle  Ge<.)rgian  went  t>ack  to  Richmond  at.d  his  lost  cau.se 
But  Lincoln  did  not  forget  the  Imprisoned  lieutenant.  He  had 
taken  steps  to  get  him  out  of  prison,  bring  him  to  Washington. 
and  send  hlra  home  He  would  see  him.  speak  kindly  to  him.  use 
him  to  prove  to  Stephens  and  the  others  that  the  northern  gov- 
ernment had  something  besides  gall  In  its  heart. 

The  ciinference  had  failed.  Lincoln  had  to  admit  that.  Lincoln 
had  gone  farther  to  make  it  a  success  than  the  public  wiis  to  know 
for  many  years  afterward  He  had  taken  a  sheet  of  pajjer  and 
"said  to  Stephens:  "Aleck,  you  let  me  write  the  word  Tnlon'  on  top 
of  this  she'-t  and  you  may  write  whatever  you  wi.^h  below." 
Stephens  verified  this  Incident  17  years  later  at  a  dinner  given 
when  he  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  Georgia — his  last  political 
hrncr  Both  Col  Henr>-  Watterson  and  the  yi  ungcr  Clark  Howell, 
present   at  the  dinner,   later  confirmed  what   Stephens  had  to  say. 

But  Stephens  had  his  o^Ti  word  to  wxite  at  the  top  of  the  sheet. 
That  word  was  'independence  "  The  slaughter  of  brother  by 
brother  had  to  go  on  untU  one  or  the  other  of  these  word^  was 
erased  in  blood 

Still  Lincoln  thought  there  might  t>e  a  way  out.  He  came  back 
to  Washington,  and  on  February  5.  Just  a  week  before  his  last 
birthday,  he  had  made  a  proposal  to  his  Cabinet  The  thirteenth 
amendnient.  aboli.shing  slavery  forever,  had  gone  to  the  States  on 
January  31  and  had  been  ratified  by  Illinois  on  the  following  day. 


The   Northern   Commonwealths   were   hurrying   to   get    It   Into   the 
Constitution. 

Lincoln  would  not  compromise  with  the  principle  of  abolition 
Yet  he  would  soften  the  blow,  for  North  and  South  alike.  He  had 
tcld  Stephens  his  hog  8tor>-.  and  must  have  smiled  at  the  recollec- 
tion It  was  about  the  man  who  had  a  large  herd  of  hogs,  and  to 
save  the  trouble  of  feeding  them  had  planted  a  field  of  potatoes  In 
which  they  could  root.  A  neighbor  pointed  out  that  butchering 
time  for  hogs  came  In  December  or  January,  whereas  the  ground 
In  Illinois  froze  a  foot  deep  after  the  early  frosts  •'He  scratched 
his  head.^'  said  Lincoln,  "and  at  length  stammered.  •Well,  it  may 
come  pretty  hard  on  their  snouts,  but  I  don't  see  tut  that  It  will 
be  root.  hog.  or  die."  " 

The  South  would  have  to  root  or  die  If  Its  labor  system  were 
suddt  nly  abolished,  and  the  old  system  of  property  rights  turned 
topsy-tiirvy.  But  the  Lincoln  who  could  tell  this  robust  sto^y 
longed  to  ease  the  transition.  So.  a  week  before  his  birthday,  he 
had  pointed  cut  that  the  war  was  costing  $2  000  000  a  day  and 
would,  therefore,  cost  $400  000  000  if  It  dragged  out  for  200  days 
longer  Why  not  pay  this  sum  to  the  South  to  compensate  It  for 
the  loss  of  Its  slaves? 

The  Cabinet  unanimously  said  no.  Lincoln  sadly  entered  an 
endorsement  on  the  back  of  his  proposal:  '"Today  these  papers, 
which  explain  themselves,  were  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet  and  unanimously  disapproved  by  them.  A.  Lincoln  "  Per- 
haps on  this  last  birthday  he  took  the  packet  out  and  looked  at 
It.  He  longed  so  terribly  for  this  shedding  of  blood  to  cease,  this 
agonv  to  pass. 

But  he  would  shake  off  the  mood  of  despondency.  He  had  work 
to  do  He  was  looking  ahead  Sooner  or  later— probably  this  year, 
1865 — the  war  must  end.  He  had  plans  for  reconstruction  and 
was  quietly  building  an  organization  which  would  help  him  to 
carry  them  out  He  had  been  growing  steadily  toward  the  magni- 
tude of  that  task  If  he  had  sometimes  been  a  hesitating,  cautious 
Executive  In  1862  and  1863  he  was  such  no  longer.  He  was  sure 
of  his  powers  and  of  his  resources.  He  was  using  the  gifts  of  a 
supreme  politician  to  carry  out  statesmanlike  projects.  He  knew 
that   mountains  had  to  be  clinibed  by  slow  and  laborious  steps 

He  had  built  up  a  political  "machine"  for  the  safety  oi  the  Union 
and  the  reconciliation  of  its  people.  Patiently,  throuijh  cndlrss 
days  and  nights,  he  had  conciliated  the  political  leaders  of  the 
North,  giving  them  patror.age  where  it  would  do  the  least  harm  In 
return  for  their  support.  He  knew  the  best  angle  of  approach  to 
almoet  every  man  In  public  life,  knew  his  whims,  his  special  Inter- 
ests, his  soft  spots. 

He  was  looking  toward  the  men  of  the  South,  too:  Stephens,  of 
course,  who  might  have  been  president  of  the  Confederacy  had  h? 
not  originally  opposed  the  attack  en  Sumter;  Robert  Toombs,  the 
eloquent  Confederate  secretary  of  state,  who  had  also  left  the  Union 
with  regret;  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia;  Governor  Vance  of  North 
Carolina,  another  early  opponent  of  secession.  Tlicse  men  were  not 
rebels  and  traitors.  They  were  Americans  caught  In  a  fix  They 
wanted  peace  and  Justice  as  much  as  he  did.  He  could  use  them 
when  the  fighting  was  over. 

The  times  were  in  flux.  The  swift  current  of  destiny  was  sweeping 
the  Nation  along  Lincoln,  perhaps  sitting  with  his  feet  cocked  on 
his  desk,  a  slouching,  ungainly  fljurc  of  a  man  who  was  nonethe- 
less majestic,  could  imagine  the  ship  of  stale  coming  into  calmer 
soas  and  more  favorable  wii^.ds  He  could  not  know  that  a  little 
later  Walt  Whitman  would  be  wTltlng.  O  Captain!  My  Captain! 

A  year  earlier  Lincoln  had  been  doubtful  of  his  reelection.  Now 
there  was  even  talk  of  a  third  term.  The  people  of  the  North  were 
less  and  le.'^.s  willing  to  let  him  go.  even  after  another  4  years.  Four 
years  of  peace,  perhaps — 4  years  to  "bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds  " 
A  committee  of  Congress  had  be^n  to  call  on  the  President  3  days 
earlier  They  had  news  for  him.  though  he  had  heard  It  before. 
Tliey  announced  to  him  with  profound  solemnity  that  the  electoral 
votes  had  been  duly  canvassed  and  that  he  had  t)een  the  chosen 
candidate      He  was  moved,  saying  to  them: 

"With  deep  gratitude  to  my  countrymen  fcr  this  mark  rf  their 
confidence;  with  a  distrust  of  my  own  ability  to  perform  the  duty 
required  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  now  rendered 
doubly  difficult  by  existing  national  perils;  yet  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  strength  of  our  free  Government,  and  with  eventual  loyalty 
of  the  people  to  the  Just  principles  ufKin  which  it  is  founded,  and 
above  all  with  an  unshakable  faith  in  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  Nations. 
I  accept  this  trust." 

The  'trust'  had  2  monttu  to  run.  but  this  fact  was  mercifully 
unknown  to  Lincoln — except  as  It  may  have  been  foreshadowed  In 
troubled  dreams 

He  meditated  his  plans.  He  could  straighten  out  a  number  of 
things,  big  and  little  He  would  send  Secretary  of  State  Soward  to 
London  as  .Embassador  and  make  that  fiery  enemy  of  slavery. 
Senator  Charles  Sumner,  his  successor  He  could  tame  Sumner 
and  teach  him  mercy  and  forgiveness  He  had  overcome  Secretary 
of  War  Stanton's  earlier  hostility  and  changed  it  Into  Idolatry. 
He  could  use  Stanton:  '"it  is  not  for  you  to  decide  when  your 
duty  to  your  country  ceases."  he  had  told  the  Secretary.  Salmon 
P  Chase  had  been  more  of  a  problem  as  head  of  the  Treasury, 
but  Chiise  was  safely  removed  from  politics  Into  the  Chief 
Justiceship. 

Lincoln  had  taken  pains  to  conciliate  the  radical  leaders  !n 
Congress  who  might  ruin  his  plans  for  reconstruction- — Colfax 
of  Indiana,  the  hotheaded  and  bungling  Ben  Butler  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  especially  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  the  most 
powerful  Member  of  the  House.     He  had  made  allies  of  them.     If 
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Stevens  wanted  a  constituent  appointed  consul  to  St.  Helena. 
Stevens  could  have  his  way- -provided  there  wasn't  another  deserv- 
ing Republican  already  sitting  on  the  lonely  rock. 

Lincoln  looked  far  ahead  He  was  already  restoring  order  in 
the  conquered  parts  of  the  South.  He  would  go  ahead.  He  fore- 
saw little  oppuslllon.  He  thought  patience,  kindliness,  mag- 
nanimity armed  with  political  sa=jaclty  would  do  wonders.  Was 
he  not  B  Kentucklan  by  birth?  Hadn't  he  had  southern  friends? 
Dldn  t   he  kt-.ow  the  South   and   couldn't  he  teach   It  to  trust  him? 

He  could  nut  have  heard  the  Inaudible  sigh,  could  not  have  seen 
the  flutter  o:  Invisible  wings,  that  went  up  and  down  those  corri- 
dors of  the  White  House  and  InUi  that  room  where  he  was  soon 
to  lie  in  state-  -dead,  the  great  brain  unconscious  forever,  mercy 
and  love  for  the  time  being  silenced  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

The  Nation  would  recover — of  that  he  was  certain.  He  thought 
of  the  discharged  and  disabled  soldiers,  of  the  enormous  debU  that 
had  been  piled  up  Then  he  looked  westward,  toward  the  rich 
prairies  and  the  fabulous  resources  of  the  mines  "1  am  going  to 
attract  them.^  he  wrote,  "to  the  hidden  wealth  of  our  mountain 
ranees,  where  there  Is  room  for  them  all.  Tell  the  miners  for  me 
that  I  shall  protect  their  interests  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability. 
because  their  prosjjerlty  Is  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation." 

He  prophesied  well,  for  It  was  the  West  that  did  In  fact  absorb 
the  discharged  soldiers  In  great  numbers,  and  out  of  the  West 
came  the  wealth  that  would  repair  the  shattered  physical  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  But  neither  from  the  West,  nor  from  the 
North,  nor  from  the  East  came  the  mercy  that  was  In  Lincoln 
and  that  glowed  so  tenderly  during  these  last  days. 

The  President  m-ust  have  been  forming  in  his  mind,  even  then, 
on  his  birthday,  the  majestic  phrases  of  the  second  Inaugural 
He  was  taking  pains  with  his  message.  Just  as  he  had  done  with 
the  brief  address  at  Gettysburg.  He  wanted  to  speak  to  the  whole 
Nation — to  cross  the  firing  lines  and  bring  reassurance  to  the 
suffering  people  of  the  South. 

A  victor  he  had  to  be.  In  that  role  fate  had  cast  him.  A  con- 
qt^eror  he  was  not^— no  Napoleon,  no  emperor  drunk  on  the  heady 
wine  of  blocxl-won  succe'-s.  The  plain  man  of  the  people,  the  teller 
of  homely  anecdotes,  the  lanky  Kentucklan  who  liked  to  lounge 
with  his  feet  higher  than  his  head,  this  man  still  existed,  but 
the  other  Lincoln,  the  great  humanitarian,  the  statesman,  the 
commander,  the  mystic,  was  more  and  more  in  evidence  during 
the-sc  final  days  and  weeks.  It  was  this  man  who  sat  at  his  desk 
in  the  White  House  on  February  12,  1865.  or  wandered  through 
the  halls — thinking,  thinking,  planning,  planning,  hoping,  hoping. 

The  noble  words  were  rising  out  of  the  depths  of  his  being. 
He  would  confc^i  the  common  guilt  of  North  and  South,  he  would 
renew  his  fervent  avowal  of  faith  in  a  living  and  jubt  God  he 
would  profi.ss  with  the  utter  sincerity  of  a  man  who  has  suffered 
each  wound,  died  each  death  during  a  long  clvU  war,  "malice 
toward  none,  charity  for  all." 

Lincoln  was  striding  toward  martyrdom  and  lmmort,ility.  but 
what  ho  certainly  saw  on  his  last  birthday  was  the  dawn  of  peace 
en  earth,  good  will  among  men.  He  could  not  know  that  the 
bullet  of  a  southern  fanatic  was  to  shatter  his  beneficent  hopes 
for  the  South,  p^'-tpone  lor  a  generation  the  moral  reunion  of  the 
two  sections,  and  cause  suScring  only  second  to  the  agony  of  war 
ItscU. 

Workers  Profit! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF   MAKYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Febniary  IS,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   DR.   JOSEPH   P.   THORNING 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Thorning,  entitled  "Workers  Profit!"  which  appears  in  the 
magazine  The  Sign  for  January  1940.  It  explains  very 
briefly  a  profit -sharinR  plan  for  workers  In  Industry.  I  have 
long  been  an  advocate  of  profit  sharing  in  industry  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  stable  labor  conditions,  and  com- 
mon fairness  to  the  workers  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  The  Sign.  Union  City.  N.  J.,  January  1940] 

WORKET-S     PROFIT'— THROl'GH     VARIOtTS     raOFTr-SHARING     ARRANGEMENTS 
MIUJONS  or  WORK.EKS   HAVE  ITNAIXT   ACHIEVED  THE  STATE  OF   PABTIAI. 

FARTN  ERS 

(By  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorn Ingl 
One  of  the  most  explicit  recommendations  in  the  Papal  encycli- 
cal. Quadrageslmo  Anno,   is  that  the  workers   "become  sharers  in 
iome  way  oX  the  ownership,  or  management,  or  protits"  of  indus- 


try. Unlike  Lenin.  Plus  XI  considered  that  society  would  benefit 
from  a  much  wider  distribution  of  wealth  and  income.  Collecti- 
vization. In  the  eyes  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  meant  concentration 
of  peilltlcal  and  financial  control  Sharing,  on  the  other  hand, 
meant  social  security  for  the  worker  and  his  family.  "•Workir^j" 
and  •owner.'-hip."  It  was  suggested,  should  be  almcfct  synonymcus 
terms. 

Distribution  of  Incxjme  sounded  like  a  lovely  theory  and  nothing 
more  as  long  as  red  ink  splai-hed  all  over  the  papes  of  annvial  cor- 
poration reports  'IIow  ciiU  you  divide  a  melon  that  hi\s  withered 
on  the  vine?"  This  w.^s  the  plaint  of  busines-^men  and  manufac- 
turers who  were  struggling  to  meet  pay  rolls  and  keep  their  plants 
open  In  the  hope  that  conditions  would  improve. 

Quickly  scoiing  another  point,  the  industrialists  added:  ••What 
we  W(.)Uld  like  now  are  worker-Investors  who  would  be  willing  to 
share  our  losses  Gro.ss  revenue  doesn't  begin  to  cover  operating 
expenses.  Before  we  can  have  a  sharing  of  profits  we  must  declare 
a  few  dividends.  You  can't  cut  up  the  skin  of  the  bear  untU 
you've  caught  the  bear." 

At  the  threshold  of  a  new  fiscal  year  it  is  fair  to  weigh  the 
merits  of  this  cliallenge  What  is  the  profit-and-loss  position  of 
industry?  Are  the  directors  and  owners  of  industry  operating  at 
a  10S.S  or  are  they  sitting  ai  the  receipt  of  custom?  Is  the  current 
trend  toward  concentration  or  distribution  of  wealth? 

Year-end  statement-s  of  more  than  one  thousand  representative 
corporations  show  the  astounding  Increase  of  300  percent  in  divi- 
dend payments  to  stockholders.  Since  substantial  sums  were 
voted  for  surplus  and  reserves,  the  amount  of  profit  exceeded  this 
percentage. 

Shareholders  were  voted  1662.922,108  by  1.163  corporations.  The 
total  compared  with  $210  884.7:38  for  819  corporations  in  the  pre- 
ceding report.  In  five  cases  only  were  dividends  omitted,  while 
in  40  instances  dividends  were  resumed.  Increases  were  more 
numerou."  than  reductions.  Financial  Journals  reported  that  the 
dividend  picture  reflected  ••the  sharp  Improvement  In  business  since 
midvear." 

Iii  other  words,  It  is  Important  to  reallw  that  industrial  America 
Is  once  more  In  an  a.scending  spiral  of  production  and  profits.  No- 
where was  this  fact  more  dramaUcally  portrayed  than  in  the  trans- 
portation manufacturing  field  A  survey  of  80  companies  revealed 
that  the  net  gain  In  profits  was  five  and  one-half  times  greater 
this  year  than  In  1938.  representing  a  percentage  Increase  of  448. 
Sales  In  the  domestic  market  accounted  for  practically  all  this  im- 
provcmint.  thus  minimizing  the  effect  of  a  world-war  economy. 

Spectacular  as  are  these  result*,  they  are  scarcely  unique.  Once 
before  In  this  generation  we  were  treated  to  the  specUicle  of  rich 
plums  on  the  dividend  tree.  The  3  years  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  stock-market  crash  of  1929  were  notable  for  souring 
prices  and  a  blizzard  of  dividend  declarations.  Some  corporations, 
such  as  General  Motors,  pro.'^pered  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
not  only  able  to  enrich  stockiiolders  by  a  6-to-l  share  split-up 
but  also  piled  up  the  enormous  surplus  of  $212,000  000. 

As  a  result,  the  company  rode  out  the  ecunouilc  storm  with  a 
minimum  of  Inconvenience  for  the  directors  and  owners,  although 
the  same  optimistic  statement  cannot  be  made  about  the  thous- 
ands of  automotive  employees  who  were  thrown  on  the  county. 
State,  and  Nation  for  relief.  If  we  karn  anything  from  the  1920  29 
experience,  we  should  have  decided  that  a  surplus  is  Just  as  im- 
portant for  the  worker  as  for  the  corporatlou.  And  surplus  is 
only  drawn  frtm  income. 

Pope  Plus  XI  knew  this,  and  tliat  Is  why  the  late  Pontiff  recom- 
mended that  more,  not  less,  property  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  laborers.  His  Holiness.  Pius  XII.  sliows  his  zeal  for  the  same 
Ideal  when  he  speaks  In  the  Summl  Pontificatus  of  the  harmony 
between  •'the  laws  that  govern  the  life  of  faltliful  Christians  and 
the  postulates  of  a  genuine  humane  humanitananiBm."  In  the 
next  clause,  the  Supreme  Shepherd  stresses  the  need  for  "unity 
and  mutual  support."  Unless  humanltarlanlsm  Is  to  remam 
merely  a  name,  it  Is  obvious  that  respect  must  be  paid  to  the 
claims  of  the  wc.rker  for  a  family  wage  that  will  tide  him  and  his 
children  over  periods  of  depression  and  unemployment.  To  what 
avail  Is  It  to  the  automobile  worker  In  Detroit,  who  gams  $15  a 
day  from  Chrysler,  or  General  Motors,  or  Ford,  as  long  as  the 
rush  season  isat  its  height,  but  who.  In  counting  up  his  income 
on  a  yearly  basis,  finds  he  has  received  l>etween  twelve  and  fourteen 
hundred  dollars,  a  sum  which  leaves  no  margin  for  life  insurance. 
vacation   projects,   or   cultural    pursuits? 

Social  scientists  who  liave  charted  the  cost  of  hourlng.  food  and 
taxes  In  the  Detroit  area,  estimate  that  $1,600  dollars  wUl  barely 
suffice  to  cover  the  requirements  of  a  family  health-and-dec«  ncy 
wage  The  same  students  of  th»  social  scene  marvel  over  the  fact 
tliat  the  Chrvsler  Corporation  can  report  a  profit  jump  from  $1.53 
a  share  for  the  first  9  months  in  1933  to  $7  22  a  share  for  the  sfime 
period  In  1939.  while  the  employees  of  the  company  are  expected 
to  di.spliiy  the  carnival  spirit  in  view  of  the  recent  wage  increases 
which  are  reckoned  in  pennies,  not  quarters  or  dollars.  SpeakUig 
of  the  latter  chan-e.  President  K.  T.  Keller  of  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion  compltictntly   remarked: 

"We  are  piea.'-"d  to  be  able  to  give  the  wage  increase,  which  w« 
expect  will  amount  to  about  $5,000,000  a  year." 

This  one-big-happv-family  statement  was  released  to  the  press 
on  November  29.  1939  On  December  1  of  the  same  year  the 
financial  pages  of  the  great  metropolitan  dallUs  reported  that  net 
profit  lor  9  months  only  had  aggregated  $31,403,118.  In  other 
words,  a  $5,000,000  melon  was  split  up  among  Uioufands  of  em- 
ployees, whereas  hundreds  of  stockholders  (seme  of  them  owners 
of   thousands  of  shares)    divided  up  a  melon  six  times  as  large 
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To  be  rur«.  the  latter  take  the  risk  of  business  losses,  but  the 
«.-crk«»r»  run  the  much  more  serious  rt»k  of  acc!d«>nt,  tUne«i?.  or  pro- 
tract«l  lay-ora  Pr-'sidont  Ke!ler  would  accomplish  a  service  If  he 
would  publish  a  breHk-d<iwn  cf  the  above  fi^oires.  Indicating  clearly 
the  numb«  r  of  people  benef\tlnE!  frcm  dividend  and  wage  Increases. 

A  brighter,  more  heartening  feature  of  the  present  situation  Is 
the  practice  of  the  two  li-adi'ig  companies  which  produce  electrical 
equipment.  The  General  Eectrlc  Corporation  Just  sliced  up  a 
♦4.7^0000  holiday  melon.  The  money  was  distributed  among  67  000 
tmployeea.  The  latter  had  5  or  more  years  of  .<-ervlce  to  their  credit, 
sharing  on  the  basis  of  12 'j  f>ercent  of  earnings  available  for 
common-stock  dividends  Rises  In  the  cost  of  living,  computed 
upon  the  United  States  I>>partment  of  Labor  index,  are  taken  Into 
account  to  provide  another  $2J50.000  btjnus  to  the  workers  cf  this 
company.  This  profit-sharing  plan  has  been  working  succtsslully 
for  5  years. 

Talking  with  several  General  Electric  employees,  I  found  wide- 
spread satisfaction  with  their  participation  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  corp«)raticn  One  of  the  foremen  remarked:  "Since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  new  plan  we  don't  have  to  bother  about  any  speed-up 
pcheme.s  The  men  themselves  knew  that  Increased  productivity  is 
to  their  own  advantajje  Moreover,  they  watch  quality  In  the 
equipment  we  produce  The  work  of  Inspectors  has  been  rendered 
aim.otit  superfluous.  Every  employee  Is  a  manager  under  this 
arrangement." 

Directors  of  the  corporation  are  equally  enthusiastic.  One  of 
the  high  executives  told  me  that  "employer-employee  partnership 
doesn't  seem  the  Imposelble  Id'-al  that  it  app)eared  to  be  20  years 
ago  All  our  men  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  be  able 
to  show  5  years'  service  and  share  in  the  rewards.  It  Is  a  premium 
on  steady,  i ..liable  workmanship.  The  Incentive  to  share  In  the 
corporation's  gains  is  tremendous  Waste  Is  practically  unknown 
"  in  our  shops  and  factories.  Supgestlons  from  the  rank  and  file 
are  constantly  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  our  methods.  Incident- 
ally, the  Increased  money  pciirlni^  In  at  stated  Intervals  enables 
ihe  workers  to  buy  more  of  the  labor-saving  devices  of  our  cor- 
poration for  the  benefit  of  their  wives  and  children.  Every  wage 
dividend  is  reflected  in  the  home  '" 

In  PittAbiirKh.  Westiiifc;h< )use  Electric  *  Manvifacturlng  Co.  an- 
nounced that  it  was  stepping  i;p  the  wase  bonus  from  4  to  6  per- 
cent for  45.000  employees.  The  We.sf  lni?hoiise  plan  has  been  In 
operation  for  3  years.  The  fortimes  of  employees  go  up  or  douii 
with  the  company's  output  and  profit  According  to  this  system, 
WH«es  are  b<><vsted  1  percent  for  every  $60  000  earned  above  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  they  are  cut  by  1  percent  for  everj-  $60  000  unit 
b»»low  this  Hverni!P  The  year  1939  w^as  a  pood  one.  Inasmuch  as 
more  than  $3,000,000  were  devoted  to  wage  dividends.  Incidentally. 
both  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  are  in  a  stronger  financial 
p<wltion  than  they  were  before  the  Inauguration  of  the  plan. 
Obviously,  the  two  companies  would  enormously  benefit  by  the  ap- 
plication   of    the    profit -shann'^    principle    to    all    Industries. 

A  much  more  elatn^rate  system  has  been  worked  cut  by  the  Car- 
rier Air  Conditioiilng  Corporation,  cf  Syracuse,  N.  Y  This  is  a 
graduated  profit  and  loss-sharing  plan  developed  by  Mr  James  A. 
Bentley.  vice  president  in  charge  of  finance,  after  a  study  of  the 
best  features  of  60  differ 'nt  systems. 

The  key  to  the  administration  of  this  project  Is  a  cla-^ificatlon 
cf  each  Job.  regardless  of  the  individual  Incumbents.  ThLs  means 
that  for  each  niche  in  the  productive  phaie  of  the  company  there 
Is  a  standard  of  qualifications,  with  a  minlmiun  and  maximtim 
nolary  or  wage  base.  The  artunl  base  rate  paid  to  an  employee  In  a 
particular  Job  is  in  accord  with  hLs  quallficarions. 

Each  month  the  company  computes  average  net  Income  or  loss 
for  the  priK-eding  12  months  without  rest  rve  or  reduction  for  In- 
come or  profit  taxes.  Wages  thf>n  are  adjusted  on  a  p«"rcentage  basis, 
determined  by  dividing  30  percent  of  the  previous  12  months'  aver- 
age monthly  net  inc^ime  or  Kv«  by  the  total  ba'ie  salaries  of  all 
employet^s  for  the  current  month.  The  mc^ney  dlsburs-^d  to  each 
employee  for  the  current  month  includes  his  biise  wage  plus  the 
addition  or  minus  the  deduction  of  this  F>ercentage. 

Some  critics  mav  Cjuibble  over  the  loss-sharing  feature  of  this 
arrangt^ment.  They  would  do  well  to  remember  two  facts:  (1)  The 
Nation  19  now^  entering  up«.in  a  period  of  expansion,  renewed  pro- 
ductivity, and  larger  pmits  at  least  for  tho.se  companies  which 
have  a  lion's  share  of  the  market;  (21  experience  shows  that  profit- 
sharing  may  easily  transform  an  ailing  concern  Into  a  prosperous 
Industry. 

On  June  15.  1939,  for  example  the  Hanna  Co  ceased  to  operate  a 
famous  old  anthracite  colliery  at  Minersville.  Pa.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Reverend  Frederick  Trafford.  rector  cf  St  Paul's  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  miners  organized  a  cooperative  company  to  lake 
over  the  mine.  Tlie  workers  agreed  to  donate  their  lat>ir  for  2  wi^ks 
and  sell  the  coal  they  produced  In  that  peruxl  to  obtain  capital. 
Whlte-coilar  executives  express*  d  a  wilUnriess  to  Join  In  the  enter- 
piiw  at  greatly  redue«-d  s«larl»"s  Sale**  agent  les  In  Boston  and  Nt-w 
YtTk  ir«r»  persuaded  to  h-lp  in  marketing  the  coal  The  outbreak 
(>f  war.  of  cours*.  gave  n  fillip  to  the  influ^trv.  But  th"  bulk  of 
---^rden  came  frotn  the  E.ist.  Miihllr  Wc»t.  and  Canada  Production 
jumptd  to  avTp  than  1  20U  ti^ns  a  day 

Hinc*  ••pi«*nil>.M  1  .VH)  miner*  h.ivr  rTTlvrd  unlon-*cnl*»  wages 
at  th«  raU  uf  1  day  •  pay  la  *!<Hk  ikml  4  dtyo  in  cimh.  Profits  will 
b«  divided  ■•  ttl*y  Oiiur  The  wti<  •-  •  :t  ,  t  t*  itn  example  of  what 
c»>ura«».  inunifwie*.  and  e<"  i>«r«'i  n  > m  m  i  .mpiuh  And  It  Jus- 
tine* the  rrconimenUaiion  ii  1'  ■"  I'lUo  XI  in  the  QuA(lr:ik:e«ima 
Atwio  In  lh«  prrftcnt  slstc  .  t  t.iiin.in  •oclrty,  however,  wc  drrtn 
It  uUvi>nlilF  tr  kt  till  wnKf  coiiiriK't  atiuuld,  wUcu  yoMlblt,  b«  mud- 
lAcd  Uy  a  wuutract  of  parthetiliip  " 


In  the  letter,  Sertum  Laetltlae.  celebrating  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  In  the  United 
Sca'es.  Pope  Plus  XII  speaks  of  the  rich  as  "God's  dlsjx-risers  and 
providers  cf  this  world's  gt  ocis  "  This  passage  refers  to  the  obli- 
gation of  the  wealthy  to  administer  their  trust  or  stewardship  In 
the  light  of  stipernatural  charity.  In  other  words,  "sharing"  Is 
Inculcated,  even  where  the  workers  or  the  imderprlvUeged  make 
no  contribution  to  the  productive  system.  How  much  graver  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  enjoy  large  incomes  to  "share"  with  those 
who  assist  them  to  pmass  wealth? 

In  the  same  encyclical,  the  Holy  Father  Insists^  on  the  obligation 
of  the  rich  to  practice  Justice  with  respect  to  the  workers  and 
their  f.imilles.  His  Holiness  declares  in  the  most  explicit  terms 
that  "the  salaries  of  the  workers  •  •  •  are  to  be  such  that 
they  are  sufficient  to  maintain  them  and  their  families."  Since 
the  most  ctirscry  examination  of  the  wage  scale  will  demonstrate 
that  millions  of  workers  are  each  year  lorced  into  debt  in  order 
to  pay  health  or  maternity  bills.  It  Is  certain  that  the  wage  defi- 
ciencies will  be  overcome  only  by  the  practice  of  profit  sharing. 
Are  not  children  a  normal  incident  in  family  life?  And  are  not 
employers  bound  to  take  this  contingency  into  account  when  they 
reckori  up  the  years  gains  or  losses?  An  extra  wage  dividend  may 
constitute  the  difference  between  a  happy  and  an  unhappy  family 
existence. 

In  Quadragesimo  Anno,  Pope  Plus  XI  observed  that  coopera- 
tion was  already  being  tried  "to  the  no  small  gain  both  of  the 
wage  earners  e.nd  of  the  employers."  A  similar  Judgment  Is  ren- 
dered by  100  clergymen  of  the  Protestant.  Jewish,  and  Catholic 
faiths,  who.   In   a  recent  Joint  statement,  declared: 

"A  new  spirit  is  coming  over  employers'  associations.  The  labor 
movement,  on  Its  part.  Is  exercising  more  responsibility  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  Industry  than  Is  generally  known,  and  is 
aiming  at  cooperation  with  the  owners  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
incomes  and  prices  In  a  new  and   tjetter  way" 

The  same  statement  recommends  that  the  people  be  "democrati- 
cally organized  around  their  own  work  and  ownership."  Would  not 
the  wider  use  of  profit-sharing  plans  be  an  application  of  the 
principle  of  democratic  economic  organization?  Employers'  asso- 
ciations working  in  harmony  with  labor  unions  and  farmers'  mar- 
keting a.ssoclatlons.  as  well  as  with  professional  groups,  could  easily 
evolve  into  a  modern  version  cf  the  guild  system.  Representatives 
of  each  group,  meeting  in  council,  could  take  practical  steps  to 
regulate  production,  prices.  Income,  and  standards  cf  work.  EUht 
hundred  and  fifty  corporations  now  practice  profit  sharing.  Iliey 
couid  serve   as  the  nucleus  for  national  occupational  groups. 

The  germ  of  the  guild  Ideal  is  discoverable  In  the  recent  settle- 
ment of  the  workers'  strike  in  the  Chrysler  factories.  In  establish- 
ing rates  of  production,  provision  Is  made  for  voicing  claims  on  the 
part  of  employees  who  feel  that  the  Job  is  too  fast  and  that  the 
foreman  is  unable  to  adjust  the  matter.  In  tiiat  case.  It  Is  agreed 
that  "there  will  be  nn  examination  with  a  union  representative 
frcm  the  district  In  attendance,  and  all  of  the  facts  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  parties  dealing  with  the  grievance." 

In  short,  the  worker  through  his  collective-bargaining  agency  Is 
given  an  cpportuiuty,  adequate  and  equitable,  to  safeguard  his 
personality  and  his  health  from  the  encroachments  of  the  machine 
and  the  mechanics  of  mass  production.  It  means  that  millions  of 
workers  have  finally  achieved  the  status  of  a  partial  partner  Ex- 
tension of  the  principle  to  the  realm  of  profits  will  do  much  more 
to  eliminate  the  status  of  the  employee  as  a  "hired  hand."  Profit 
sharing,  shares  for  labor,  means  the  end  of  wage  slavery  Worker* 
profit! 

Lincoln  Day  Address 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  EDMISTON 

OF   \VEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  15.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON     ANDREW   EDMISTON,   OF  WEST   VIRGTNIA 


Mr,  EDMISTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  undf-r  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fcllowlng  speech  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Lincoln  Day  Dinner  cf 
the  Mfu.se-Arpcnne  Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  at  Clarks- 
burg. W.Va.: 


To  «iy  comrnrie*  of  Meuiie-Argonnt  PoM.  No  87;^.  and  member! 
cf  the  Liicinda  Ih  se  Auxiliary.  I  am  v«7  (tUd  to  be  able  to  be  here 
t  >  Join  with  you  if.  your  twentieth  annual  Lincoln  Dtiy  dinner. 
Koi  the  piiKt  7  yi-nr*  I  hove  been  unable  to  be  with  you  due  to  th« 
f.ict  that  thu  time  cf  the  ymr  !.■»  al<o  a  very  bu«y  one  for  CongrcM. 
W,v  (•<  mmiitrr  on  MUitnry  A.tuirs  m  holding  dully  tnc.  tings,  gather- 
liiK  li^r'prnmtion  so  that  we  mny  intelliKtnily  formulnt*  a  rtnaonabit 
prc^rnm  of  National  Defrn*«  for  the  Army 

I  wii«  Kind  to  note  m  the  Fcbniary  i»jiue  of  Foreign  Service  that 
Wcet  Virgiuia  •tuhd«  iixth  in  ail  uf  ih«  48  Sutve  lor  paid  up  mom- 
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bership  for  1940.  This  certa!n!y  shows  that  seme  of  you  fallows 
have  been  worklnT,  as  I  know  frcm  experience  it  takes  personal 
contact  to  collect  dues  in  advance. 

I  also  wiih  to  report  to  you  that  the  so-called  Rnnkln-McCormack 
bill,  rponsored  by  our  organization,  I  am  Informed,  Is  receiving 
serious  consideration  by  the  committee  In  charge  of  legislation  for 
World  War  Veterans  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  bill 
does  what  Prcildent  Lincoln  said  after  the  Civil  War  must  be  done 
for  veterans.  President  Lincoln  said,  "It  Ls  certainly  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  orphan." 

The  V.  F.  W.  sponsored  Rankin-McCormack  bill.  In  most  of  our 
cplmons,  would  put  into  effect  this  patriotic  and  sound  principle 
stated  by  President  Lincoln  during  his  term  of  offlce. 
\  Today  we  are  observing   the  one  hundred   and  thirty-first   annl- 

\ersary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  this  great  American  finds  our  Country  In  a  very  precarious 
corditlon  as  we  observe  conditions  In  the  world  around  us.  One- 
hall  the  world  is  at  war;  dictators  are  threateniru;  democracy  every- 
where, except  in  North  and  South  America.  There  are  many  things 
In  this  great  American's  life  and  teachings  that  if  we  would  but 
fellow  today  would  be  a  great  help  to  our  country.  There  are  so 
many  of  these  that  I  cannot  give  them  all  to  you.  but  I  do  wish 
to  call  a  few  of  them  to  your  attention,  Abriiham  Lincoln,  In  my 
cpinlcn,  had  the  greatest  conception  of  loyalty  to  his  country  of 
snv  of  our  great  Americans.  If  his  philosophy  of  patriotism  were 
reduced  to  three  words,  I  believe  It  would  be  "Live  for  America," 
In  this  day  and  age,  we  Americans  are  very  prone  to  feel  that  cur 
country  owes  us  a  great  deal,  and  that  we  do  not  owe  much  In 
return. 

In  Lincoln's  early  youth  he  had  a  profound  appreciation  of  his 
country,  as  Is  shown  when  h''  confided  to  a  close  personal  friend 
the  following  quotation:  "How  hard,  oh.  how  hard  it  Is  to  die 
and  leave  one's  country  no  better  than  if  one  had  never  lived 
for  it"  With  these  simple  woids  Lincoln  crrtalnly  left  a  yard- 
stick for  all  Americans  to  meastire  their  own  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  finest  Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Too  many 
Americans  are  merely  living  In  America  and  not  for  America. 

I  now  want  to  quote  to  you  certain  excerpts  from  a  speech  made 
by  President  Lincoln  at  the  meeting  of  the  "i'oiini^  Mens  Lyceum, 
at  Snrin;zrield,  111  ,  in  1835,  105  years  ago,  at  which  time  Lincoln 
was  26  year*:  of  age,  and  I  want  you  to  know  h.iw  these  quotations 
from  that  105-year-old  .-speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  are  so  appli- 
cable to  conditions  that  threaten  America  and  her  Institutions 
today,  as  well  as  they  did  at  that  time.  The  following  Is  a  quota- 
tion from  the  nbove-cited  speech: 

"In  the  great  Journal  of  thln?rs  happening  under  the  sun.  we,  the 
American  people,  find  our  account  running  under  date  of  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  great  Christian  era.  We  find  ourselves 
In  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth  as 
regards  extent  of  territory,  fertility  of  soil,  and  salubrity  of  climate. 
Wc  find  cursrlves  under  the  government  of  a  system  of  political 
Institutions  conducing  more  ej^sentially  to  the  ends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  than  any  of  which  the  history  of  former  time 
tells  us." 

We  certainly  find  ourselves  in  this  same  condition  today. 

But  let  us  listen  again  to  Lincoln  in  1835: 

'We,  when  mounting  to  the  state  of  exintenee.  found  ourselves 
the  legal  inheritors  of  these  fundamental  ble.<;sings.  We  toiled 
not  in  the  acquirement  or  establishment  of  them:  they  are  a 
legacy  bequeathed  us  by  a  once  hardy,  brave,  and  patriotic,  but 
now  lamented  and  departed,  race  of  ancestors.  Theirs  was  the 
task,  and  nobly  they  performed  it,  to  possess  themselves,  and 
through  them.'-eives  us.  of  this  goodly  land,  and  to  tiprear  upon  its 
hills  and  its  valleys  a  political  edifice  of  liberty  and  equal  rights; 
'tis  ours  only  to  transmit  these — the  former  unprofaned  by  the 
foot  of  an  Invader,  the  latter  undecayed  by  the  lapse  of  time  and 
untorn  by  usurpation — to  the  latest  generation  that  fate  shall 
permit  the  world  to  know.  Gratitude  to  our  fathers.  Justice  to  our- 
selves, duty  to  posterity,  and  love  for  our  species  in  general,  all 
Imperatively  require  us  faithfully  to  perform  this  task." 

We  wo\ild  do  well  to  remember  the  above  today. 

But  let  us  return  again  to  Lincoln: 

"Kuw  then  shall  we  perform  this  task?  At  what  point  shall 
we  expect  the  approach  of  danger?  By  what  means  shall  we  for- 
tify against  It?  Shall  we  expect  some  trans-Atlantic  military  giant 
to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?     Never!" 

COMMENT    ON    AIR 

"All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  combined,  with  all 
the  treasure  of  the  earth,  our  own  excepted.  In  their  military  chest, 
with  a  Napoleon  Bci;aparte  for  a  commander,  could  not  by  force 
take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
In  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

"At  what  point,  then.  Is  the  approach  of  dancer  to  be  expected? 
I  cnswer  If  It  evr  reach  tis.  it  mu.st  spring  iiji  nmongst  us;  It 
csnjiot  come  frrm  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot  we  mtist  our- 
fe:v»s  be  It^  author  and  flnl«her.  As  a  nation  of  free  men  wc  must 
live  tliiourh  all  time  or  die  by  ^uicldel* 

How  ropecinlly  true  trday-with  the  DIm  committee  Investl- 
raiiiff  in.ernal  foes  »iuch  an  the  O^rman-Amcricin  Diind.  com- 
munism, n;izl-i«m.  fa^cinm.  snd  numrruuit  oth'f  "tsmn"  tliat  exist 
cnly  to  breed   hatiedn   nnd  class  wars. 

In  this  some  upce-h  at  Springfield,  Lincoln  calls  attention  of 
the  young  men  and  women  of  that  day  to  the  danr;cr  In  the 
lncrea»in.;   d.^ic. 'urd   for  the  law  which  peivadcd  the  country.    I 
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f?ar  \fr.  Lincoln,  during  the  prohibition  era  In  th!s  country,  wotild 
have  been  profoundly  shocked  with  the  disregard  for  law  in 
America,  and  I  believe  that,  while  conditions  are  now  better  in 
this  regard  in  America,  there  is  siill  room  for  great   improvement. 

"Live  for  America"  is  Just  as  vital  a  slogan  for  good  citlzen.ship 
today  as  It  was  105  years  ago.  It  Is  the  creed  which  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  are  pledged  to  support.  Loyalty  to  God  and  the 
country  is  the  hijrhest  cltizens'.Mp  virtue.  Abraham  Lincoln  pled;:ed 
h:mself  to  that  kmd  oi  loyally  when  he  uttered  the  following 
Immortal    words: 

"Here  without  contemplating  consequences,  before  histh  heaven 
and  in  the  face  of  all  the  world.  I  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  the  Just 
cause,  as  I  deem  It,  of  the  land  of  my  life,  my  liberty,  and  my 
love.    America" 

If  we  will  but  swear,  as  Lincoln  did,  "Eternal  fidelity  to  our 
country"  and  make  It  evident  in  otiT  every  act,  we  would  all  be 
better  citizens. 


The  Food-Stamp  Plan  and  the  Farmer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Wcd;icsday.  February  14,  1940 


STATE^rF^T  by  AHLO  PERKINS.  PRESIDENT  OP  "niK  FED- 
ERAl,  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  CORPORATION,  BEFORE  THE 
FRUIT  AND  VEOETABLE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FARM  BUREAU  1-EDERATION  AT  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  th?  4th  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1939,  Milo  Perkins,  President  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation,  delivered  a  most  important  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  tremendously  intorestinp  address  to  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  American  FVirm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, an  address  which  he  very  aptly  entitled  "The  Food- 
Stamp  Plan  and  the  Farmer." 

Though  some  2  months  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Perkins  so 
ably  advocated  his  cause  the  passage  of  time  has  not  in  any 
wise  lessened  the  force  of  hi:s  arguments  nor  deprived  any- 
thing that  he  then  said  in  dofen.se  of  the  program  it  is  his 
responsibility  to  administer  of  its  persuasiveness. 

I  am  sure  that  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  carefully 
studying  his  pronouncements  will  reach  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  not  in  those  early  days  of  December  unduly  extrava- 
gant in  his  predictions.  In  the  light  of  developments,  his 
speech,  I  am  sure,  might  well  be  regarded  as  prophetic.  Tlie 
favorable  results  that  have  been  achieved  in  the  further  un- 
folding of  the  program  amply  justify  all  of  the  good  things 
which  he  then  predicted. 

Because  I  believe  that  he  is  entitled  to,  and  should  have  had, 
a  much  wider  audience,  I  was  constrained  to  a.'rk  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  membership  of  this  body  for  permission 
to  include  the  text  of  his  highly  informative  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of  my  instant  remarks. 

No  objection  having  been  expressed,  I  am  happy  indeed  to 
hand  the  text  of  his  remarks  to  the  Public  Printer. 

In  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  it  was  Indicated  that  88  percent  of  the 
people  In  the  country  had  formed  an  cpmlon  about  the  food-stamp 
plan  as  a  method  for  moving  price-depressing  farm  surpluses.  Tliat, 
probably.  Is  mere  important  than  the  fact  that  the  program  was 
endorsed  by  a  big  majority.  It  not  only  shows  that  our  city  folks 
are  aware  of  the  problems  facing  farmers  with  surpluses  to  «11,  but 
it  Indicates  that  they  want  to  do  something  about  it.  Tliat  ought 
to  mean  a  lot  later  on  in  terms  of  improved  farm  Income. 

The  poll  indicated  that  70  percent  of  the  people  In  the  Nation 
approved  the  stamp  plan  Let's  hope  we're  nicning  away  from  the 
di'.y  when  farmers  who  make  up  2.^  percent  of  our  population,  get 
only  11  percent  of  otir  natioiial  Income  Let's  hope  they're  on  the 
road  toward  getting,'  a  decent  hharc*uf  It,  so  that  they  run  buy  the 
thingM  the  unemployed  men  in  our  cities  would  like  to  be  at  work 
making  frr  tlicni. 

MoHt  of  yon.  I  take  It.  nrr  fnmlllnr  with  the  details  of  the  focd- 
stamp  plan      Briefly,  thin  l^  tl.e  way  It  W(/ik» 

1  Btudlcs  Indicate  thfit  per-iiiiH  i^etthn;  public  nsfl'<ianrr  xpend  an 
averag"  of  obout  |1  00  p  r  week  per  person  for  food.  'Ihat'b  about 
IG  cents  a  day;  6  cents  a  meal. 

2  On  a  voluntary  btxt-m,  niich  persons  may  buy  a  mlnlmtim  of  tl 
worth  of  orange  stjimpH  a  week  for  each  member  of  the  fuaUly, 
Tlusc  aje  good  for  any  food  at  any  c'occry  utore. 
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S  P^r*in»  truTtni?  annvT  irtnirpii  rpr«?lve  half  BRiiln  a«  many  blup  | 
■tan)p«  tirr  They  recrtve  th«we  in  place  of  the  commodities  they 
formerly  r  <t  at  fcxxl  depoU.  These  blue  siaiups  alv)  are  Rood  at 
nay  (CTOcory  iti^re  but  only  for  fowls  found  to  be  '•in  eurplus  '  by 
the  Seretan*  of  Ascrlculturc.  The  lt.st  has  been  chanq«!  from  time 
to  time  in  acrordancf  wtih  chants  In  the  sesjwn  and  th"  econom.lc 
tartars  aflectlnj?  the  commodities  The  first  comA-noditirs  on  the 
list  were  butter.  eRgs.  white  and  graiiam  flour,  com  meal,  dried 
nrunra  orange?  grapefruit  and  dry  tjean-s  On  July  16  a  number 
cf  new  rommrrtlties  were  added  Th.  se  included  rice,  fresh  peathe«. 
(rash  peani  cnbbime  peas.  ioma»oes.  and  onicna.  The  commodity 
list  WM  uncluinged  until  September  30  At  that  time  peaches,  cab- 
tiMC  pe*a  tomatoea.  and  rice  were  dropped  frcm  the  list  and  rausim. 
apples  snap  beans  (for  Octcbrrt  and  pork  lard  were  added  In 
December  orangf^s  and  grapefruit,  rice,  hominy  gnt.s.  and  pork  meats 
will  be  added  to  the  li.st  On  December  15.  therefore,  there  will  be 
le  surplujs  commodities  whirh  can  be  purcha^.-d  with  blue  stamps. 

4  Oroc*ni  paste  the  stamp*,  each'wtwrth  25  cei.t-s,  on  t^  cards  and 
red.-em  them  la.-pely  Lhr.^ugh  tl..  li  b.u.k.s  The  Government  pay.s 
the  banks  U>r  both  colored  »Uimp.s.  the  blue  stamps  are  rrdermed 
from  Uie  same  fuiida  that  are  now  uaed  to  purchai,e  surplus  com- 
rocdities  directly 

6  Under  the  stamp  plan,  therefore.  p«T«ton»  receiving  public  aid 
can  get  surplu.*  fcx<l^  «t  the  ci^rrwr  grccory  store  Tliey  have  7'. 
cenu  to  sptnd  for  each  meal  rather  th.m  the  5  cents  a  meal  they 
fcrmerly  spent  That  Inipruves  farm  income  a«  well  iis  the  public 
health  The  idea  is  to  "eat  the  surpluses";  that  Is.  the  part  that  can 
be  consumed  In  thus  country 

That  is  the  esaence  cf  It.  although,  of  course,  there  are  variations 
which  give  us  the  uecesfiaiy  flexibility  to  mcel  different  local  con- 
ditions ,^     .  , 

The  program  la  new  or  vtry  soon  will  be  In  effect  In  23  cltlc?  or 
county  aivas.  Tlieae  are  as  lollows;  Rochet^ter.  N.  Y..  Daytou.  Ohio; 
Seattle  and  King  County.  WaiJj  .  Birmingham  and  Jefferson  Coimty. 
Ala;  Dea  Moiuea.  Iowa;  Shawuet;  and  Pottawatomie  Coiuity.  Okla  ; 
ypri'r(?flrid  111;  Allentown.  Pa;  BtLhlehem.  Pa.;  Saat  Lake  City. 
I  tab.  M:ul:.'^>n.  Wis;  Min.neapoll.s,  Minn.  8t  Paul  .ind  Ramsey 
Coutity  M;nn  ;  Prcvld.  nee.  R  I.:  Blsmarrk  and  BurleikZh  Crunty. 
N  Dak  Mandan  .-nid  Morton  Oiunty.  N  Dak  .  Denver.  Colo  ;  Sioux 
Palla  and  Wninehaha  County.  S  Dak  .  Wichita  Falls  and  Wichita 
County.  Tex  ;  Little  Rock  and  Piiiaskl  County,  Ark  ;  Sioux  City. 
Iowa.  Memphis   Tenn  ;  Richmond.  Va 

We  antic.paU'  that  from  30  to  35  areas  will  be  deslgnatt-d  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  li>40.  By  the  end  of  the  Uscal  year.  June  30.  1340.  we  hope 
to  have  the  program  going  In  irotn  125  to  lot)  place.-; 

As  a  part  of  current  operating  procedure,  careful  attention  Is 
being  given  to  the  economic  nnd  marketing  aspects  of  the  program. 
It  is  not  yet  poaaible  U)  draw  fti.al  conclusions  on  the  significance 
of  this  nppn^ch  to  agricultural  problems  The  information  ob- 
tained Is  being  analysed  In  order  to  determine  such  matters  a-s  the 
commidltles  selected  by  consumer^  under  the  proer«m.  the  volume 
being  moved,  changes  m  sales,  price  trends,  and  the  probable  agri- 


cultural eff-vts  of  the  prrCTam  en  Individual  ccmmcdltles.  The 
preliminary  figures  new  available  are  of  great  Interest  to  every 
r.rmer  In  America.  First  of  all.  we  can  see  how  persor.s  getting 
public  aid  are  U5lr.g  their  blue  stamps  on  a  wholly  voluntary  ba^ls. 
U>  can  tell  which  agrlciiltural  products  are  most  popular  and  Ui.at 
percentage  cf  the  blue  surplus  stamps  Is  going  for  each  one  on  the 
li^t. 

For  the  period  from  May  16  to  July  15.  when  the  prccram  wns  In 
op^ratlrn  In  only  three  c;tles.  we  had  Information  Ut  periods  of 
from  le^s  than  a  month  up  to  2  months  In  each  of  the  cities.  Ob^-l- 
ouslv  It  wrt.^  too  early  to  attach  a  great  deal  of  slgnincance  to  the 
prellmt-iary  Hcrures  Pos-lbly  the  most  interesting  fact«  were  the 
evident  popularttv  of  butter,  egps.  citrus  fruit,  and  flour. 

From  July  16  to  September  30.  when  we  had  6  to  12  weeks  of  - 
experience  in  6  cities,  about  one-quarter  of  the  stamps  were  being 
used  for  butter  and  another  one-quarter  tor  egv^.  two  products 
whi'-h  are  produced  very  wldelv  on  our  farms  About  13  percent 
of  the  added  purcha-sln'g  power  was  being  used  for  flour.  Corn 
meal  and  rice  were  each  receiving  about  2  percent  of  the  blue-stamp 
expenditure 

It  Ls  extremely  Interesting  to  note  that  during  this  period  about 
14  5  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  was  being  divided  among 
fruits  and  20  percent  among  vegetables,  according  to  the  con- 
sumer's selection  and  the  commodlllcs  on  the  list  at  the  time. 
In  other  words,  slightly  more  than  one-third  cf  the  additional 
purchasing  power  was  being  divided  among  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
lable.s.  dried  prui^.es.  and  dry  btans 

Of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  commodities  on  the  list  during  this 
period,  fresh  peaches  were  most  popular,  with  10  percent  of  the 
total  Tomatoes  to^)k  nearlv  8  percent,  dry  beans  about  4  percent, 
cabbage  and  onions  about.  3  percent  each,  peas,  prunes,  and  peurs 
alxiut  2  percent  each. 

By  Octot^r  1  many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  were  no  longer 
in  season,  and  changes  in  the  list  became  neces-sary.  For  the 
first  4  weeks  in  October,  the  most  recent  period  for  which  Informa- 
tion Is  available,  butter  and  egt:s  continued  to  .secure  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  stamps  each.  The  demand  for  wheat  products  waa 
about  13  percent  of  the  total  Lard,  placed  on  the  list  for  the 
ftrsi  lime,  took  about  10  percent  of  the  expenditure,  and  corn  meal 
continued  to  take  about  2  percent. 

The  fruits  on  the  list  included  dried  prunes,  fresh  pears.  ral.«lns. 
:  and  apples.  Thes"  four  commodities  took  slightly  over  14  percent 
!  of  the  additional  purchasing  power.  Apples  were  first,  with  8  per- 
cent; raisins,  slightly  over  2  percent;  prunes,  nearly  2  percent;  and 
pears,  about  18  percer.t  During  October  the  three  vt-grlables  on 
the  list  accounted  for  about  9  p-rcent  of  the  total.  Dry  beans 
accounted  for  4  pt^rcent.  onions  about  3  percent,  and  snap  beans 
about  a  percent  All  fruits  and  vegetables  accounted  for  n^ariy 
one-quarter  of  tlie  expenditure  during  the  last  month.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing table  brings  out  those  fisjtu-es  in  greater  detail  and  shows 
the  variation  In  different  parts  of  the  country: 
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•  U.i.       ,    » .   •-••■-.— H".!  hexsn  .Xtijf.  1. 

» I't'tlt  «  .'.XV.:  ■  •  .  iTosTvn  brean  .Vojr  18. 

'  irc^uHtTin.  iMu.tx^^J^.  IV  p.*rTMitajte  distributions  of  the  number  of  persons  reoelvhJK  pabUc  MBbtance  in  the  States  around  ntA  city  dc$i«nated  durinj  July 
•  Im\-«  bM«  i«i4  as  weights. 
Souroi-  <rf  >Uta:  RcMMmlc  .Voalysis  Srruoo,  Kood  Stamp  L'ivis:on.  Federal  Surirfus  Commodities  Corporatioo.  U.  S.  Depwtment  of  Agriculture.  Kov.  1^  1939. 
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This  Is  Interesting  evidence,  crop  by  crop,  of  the  untapped  market 
for  American  farm  products  here  at  home  amon;T  ovir  unuerleu 
families  Ever>-  farm  leader  in  the  country  will  want  to  watch  the^e 
G^ure^  as  they  change  from  time  to  time.  He  will  want  to  watch 
the  demand  for  different  products  as  they  are  added  to  the  turplu.; 
li-^t  It  mav  be  another  year,  however,  before  we  can  say  with  cer- 
taintv  as  far  a.s  any  particular  commodity  U  concerned,  that  a  new 
mi^rkVt  exists  on  anythin.;  like  a  permanent  basis.  The  p.an  ha3 
not  been  In  operation  long  enough  to  measure  seasonal  change, 
accuratclv:  nor  Is  It  widespread  enough  to  be  sure  that  the  food 
nrefercnces  of  some  150.000  persons  as  shown  for  a  few  months  are 
a  true  ii;idex  to  what  the  national  appetite  of  this  group  might  be 
over  a  longer  period  cf  time  There  must  be  a  continuing  running 
analysis  in  order  to  get  more  current  and  reliable  mea.sures  of  the 
effects  of  the  stamp  plai;i  upon  our  agricultural  economy. 

With  that  warnlnc.  we  can  speculate  on  the  possible  agricultural 
significance  of  the  stamp  plan  if  it  were  operating  upon  a  national 
ba«is  In  other  words,  let  us  project  the  increased  market  for 
surolus  commodities  which  might  exist  if  the  program  v,-cre  in 
operation  throughout  the  countrj-.  If  every  eligible  family  bought 
the  same  percentage  of  surplus  foods  as  those  which  were  pur- 
chased in  six  areas  for  a  few  months,  and  If  participation  of  eligible 
families  throughout  the  Nation  were  upon  the  same  basis  as  that 
in  a  few  experimental  cities.  The  term  "eligible  families."  as  used 
here  refers  to  thCFe  now  receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance 
and  do?s  not  li^.clude  low-income,  privately  employed  persons  such 
as  tho.<=e  In  Shawnee.  Okla..  who  now  are  participating  in  the  stamp 
plan  in  that  one  city  upon  a  wholly  experimental  ba.sis. 

Nearly  20  COO  000  people  arc  included  in  the  total  number  of 
families  which  are  now  receivinfr  some  form  of  public  aid.  If  the 
tamo  percentape  of  p.-"r.sons  tock  part  in  a  national  program  a.s  has 
been  the  cafe  In  the  experimental  cities,  the  group  of  participating 
elipiblcs  would  include  about  15.000,000  individuals.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  we  are  currently  planning  tn  have  the  stamp 
plan  extended  to  that  manv  people,  however  Many  factors  will 
li^nucnce  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  can  be  expanded.  As  an 
lilu«:rrat'on  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  administratively  to 
th'nk  in  term.s  of  reaching  the  entire  relief  load  in  anything  ;  hort 
of  2  or  3  years  even  if  other  circumstances  mr.de  It  desirable  to 
do  so.  By  that  time,  of  course,  the  size  of  the  relief  load  may  have 
changed  considerably.  .     ,     ,   ..        .         ♦ 

On  th"  ba.=i3  of  tie  forcsolng  assumptions.  It  Is  interesting  to 
rote  thr.t  with  current  prices  the  stamp  plan  offers  a  potential 
annual  market  for  about  294  OCO  CCO  pounds  cf  butter,  over  300.- 
000  030  dozen  eggs,  about  30.000.000  bushels  of  wh-at  in  the  form 
of  flcur  over  6.000.000  bushels  of  c<  rn  in  the  form  of  corn  meal. 
Dbout  120  000  000  pounds  of  nee,  apprcxi.malciy  78.000.C00  pounds 
cf  prunes.  88.000.000  pounds  of  raisins,  and  about  213,000.000  pounds 
of  dry  beans.  _,  ^      ... 

For  fic-h  fruits  and  vcpe*ftb!es  there  is  a  tremendous  potential 
rr.arket.  Given  purchaMng  power,  poor  people  will  buy  trainload 
after  trainload  cf  citrus,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  poaches,  and  other 
fruits  and  vefrctables. 

T'le  knowledge  we  have  obtained  cf  con.suner  takings  cf  d^y 
beans  and  dried  prunes  has  been  sufficiently  wide  and  consistent 
even  with  charg-s  In  the  list,  to  m.ike  a  preliminary  estimate  of 
the  demand  stimulated  bv  the  stamp  program  The  demand  for 
ral-lns  is  apparently  nbciit  the  same  r.s  tho  demand  for  p-.unes. 
Ou-  ca'-ly  figures  in  both  cases  offer  a  grtat  deal  of  hop-  for  farmers 
P'cduclug  these  crops.  For  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  however, 
wo  feel  that  It  Is  too  crrlv  to  make  even  rou'/h  estimates  for  Indi- 
vidual commodities.  It  docs  look  as  if  low-Income  consumers, 
when  clvcn  purrhn.=lng  power,  will,  on  a  voluntary  choice  basis, 
become  extremely  heavy  purchasers  of  fruits  ar.d  vegetables  It 
Is  beginnirg  to  be  relatively  certain  that,  depending  upon  the  com- 
modities on  the  list,  these  people  will  spend  25  to  35  percent  of 
their  additicnal  food-purchr.slnft  power  for  these  commodities.  This 
kind  of  stimulus  to  sales  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  become  a 
major  force  In  better  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Since 
th*-  demand  for  comm.odities  among  low-Income  families  Is  the 
largest  undeveloped  market  in  the  United  States,  farmers,  through 
ihcir  m.^rlicting  organizations,  will  want  to  make  use  of  this  knowl- 
edge and   take   all   of   the  steps   necessary  to  benefit  as  much   as 

We  are  Interested  in  the  stamp  plan  as  a  means  of  helping  local 
'  prcduec-s  In  the  area  around  which  the  program  is  in  effect.  We 
expect  to  work  with  grower  committees  and  extension  leaders  in 
each  region  In  developing  suggestions  en  locally  produced  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  should  be  placed  on  the  list  for  various  periods 
of  time  We  feel  that  this  program  prcmi.ses  to  strengthen  tre- 
me-dc'-.clv  the  approaches  to  Improved  returns  to  growers  through 
broader  markets  It  supplements,  though  it  does  not  supersede 
all  the  existing  approaches  to  this  problem  that  the  Department 
now  has  available.  For  example,  we  plan  to  continue  the  direct 
purchase  of  farm  rurplu^cs  including  fome  fruits  and  vegetables. 
By  combining  this  method  with  the  stamp  plan  we  hope  to  get  the 
maximum  returns  to  growers  that  are  feasible  under  our  eglsla- 
i:on.  An  Increasing  amount  of  foods  bought  directly  is  being  used 
In  cur  Echool-lunch  program. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  these  figures  have  great  sig- 
nificance The  stamp  plan  makes  possible  a  much  broader  market 
for  farmers  producing  those  commodities  for  v.hlch  there  l.'^  ela.stic 
consumption,  such  a.-,  dairy  products,  poultry  products,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  The  early  figures  Indicating  r.harp  Increases  In  the 
coLumptlon  of  rice  and  beans  give  a  more  hopeful  picture  than 
we  anUclpatcd.     TlUs  wider  distribuUon  will  do  more  than  provide 


a  new  market  for  surpluses;  ultimately  It  can  bring  about  a  bet.cr 
price  level  for  an  entire  crop,  especially  In  the  caso  of  those  com- 
modities which  l-.appen  to  be  selling  very  much  below  parity. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  particular  attention,  however,  to  the 
situation  with  respect  to  sales  cf  fiour  and  corn  mea..  _  Im- 
portant as  the  indicated  Increases  are  from  the  consumers  and 
the  millers'  points  of  view,  they  hold  relatively  little  promise  for 
farmers  growing  wheat  and  corn.  In  both  Ciisos  the  increases  in 
the  number  of  busheLs  which  mif;ht  be  consumed  as  flour  and  corn 
meal  would  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  crops  now  being 
produced  Lard  Is  already  on  the  surplus  list,  and  pork  has  Just 
been  added  The  outlet  for  corn  may  therefore  be  Increased  sub- 
stantially This  will  be  one  of  the  most  Interesting  figiires  to  watch 
"in  coming  months.  Were  the  stamp  plan  operating  on  a  national 
basis  with  livestock  products  on  the  stirplus  list,  a  very  significant 
market  might  be  opened  for  our  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt.    We  shall 

wait  and  see.  ,  ,    .  v.     „^ 

The  figures  upon  which  the  estimates  of  new  markets  are  based 

appear  in  more  detail  in  the  table  which  follows: 

Rough  estimates  of  possible  purcha.-^es  of  certain  surplus  com- 
modities xridcr  a  natwnal  starnp  plan  and  1928-37  average  do- 
mestic consumpticm.  of  those  commodities 
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*  Tho  distribution  anionp  those  obvimi-^lv  d<'i)ond5  on  ttip  numbfr  of  rommodltlps 
on  tho  list  and  the  season  of  tlu>  year.  Whon  oranc'S  and  ernpetniit  alone  w.-ro  on 
tho  list  in  3  eitics.  they  accounted  for  21  in-rcont  of  tho  totil  bin.  -stamp  oaihii.1Uui-os. 
As  indicHled  in  table  I.  when  more  coininoditios  w>n-  a<idod.  up  toSopt.  ^i^),  iH>actios 
aocounlod  for  in  iHToont  of  tho  total,  tomatoes  7.7  iHTeriil,  cabbaiii',  ouioos,  poas,  aui 
jicars  from  2  to  3.6  juTi-ent  oach. 

Sourr.'  of  data:  Keonomio  Analysts  Section.  Ptamp  Division,  Federal  Surplus 
Coiiimoliiios  CoriMiration,  L'.  S.  Depfirtint  nl  of  .\t'ri<ulturo. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  qualifications  we  must  keep  In  mind 
with  regard  to  this  table: 

1  The  calculations  are  ba^ed  on  experience  to  date.  Subsequent 
experience  will  require  modifications,  particularly  if  there  is  a  con- 
siderable  change    In    the    variety    of    commodities   on    the    surplus 

list 

2  Tliey  are  based  on  prices  existing  up  to  October  28.  Radical 
price  changes  would  alter  the  consumer  purchases. 

3  It  may  not  be  true  that  all  of  these  purchases  will  be  addi- 
tional purchases.  For  some  commodities  and  in  some  regions 
among  some  families,  a  part  of  these  purchases,  at  leart.  probably 
would  be  made  in  the  absence  of  a  program.  The  extent  to  which 
these  potential  purchases  represent  a  net  increa.se  In  the  demand 
for  agricultural  commodities  is  of  primary  significance.  Although 
no  final  conclusions  on  this  subject  can  be  reached  from  the  data 
now  available,  considerable  study  is  being  and  will  continue  to  be 
directed  toward  this  phase  of  the  subject.  The  preliminary  figures 
are  very  encouraging.  ^  ^         . 

4  On  the  other  hand,  the.se  calculations  are  limited  to  the  poten- 
tial' effect  of  purchases  by  relief  families  only  and  do  not  tr>ke 
into  account  any  possible  increase  of  purchases  by  other  families. 
As  a  result  of  special  food  drives  and  lower  distribution  cnarges 
made  possible  by  an  increased  vc;lume  of  business,  a  .still  grt-ater 
consuinptlcn  of  surplus  foods  by  the  entire  population  can  be 
b?oSht  about.  Reemployment,  of  course,  will  bring  about  this 
re<-uit  even  more  quickly. 

After  nearly  6  months'  experience  with  the  stamp  plan  we  have 
ample  proof  of  the  splendid  Job  that  can  be  done  in  pushing  s^•ile8 
for  fanners  with  surpluses  to  sell.  Farmers,  busines.smen.  and  those 
of  us  who  work  for  our  Government  have  learned  that  we  can  get 
better  results  by  tackling  a  tough  Job  together.  We  know  for 
example  that  the  stamp  plan  is  bringing  increased  understanding 
of  agricultural  problems  by  urban  families  and  business  groups 
throughout  the  country.  

Tlie  prices  of  many  svu-plus  agricultural  commodities  are  stiU 
too  low  of  course,  to  bring  about  a  situation  where  the  returns  to 
larmers  wiU   have   a  fair   exchange   value   with   city   gooos  vLich 
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tvmrr^  mvLt  buy.  As  lon|r  as  th'.-  condition  exists,  and  »-^ /"^K  ^^ 
tHm-arr  millions  of  our  ovrn  citi^rns  with  InadL-quate  dirts,  we 
STthaT  ^e  f«xl-.tamp  plan  should  be  extended  ^adually  to 
Slons  of  the  country  where  It  has  not  yet  been  placc-d  in  opira- 

"*?^Uh.n  each  rtty.  howerer.  there  Is  a  P^'*'"';^  ^»^»\, "^^  ""fl^I 

/   or  famines  eligible  to  participate  will  d.-clmc  If  the  current  trend 

/   S^S  ft!?^  emplovm.nt  continue.     That  will  plca-v-  no  one  more 

/        th«n  tt  will  plea«F  us      A  m«n  with  a  Job  at  good  wage-  provides  the 

/    ^  rlA^er  with  a  brawler  market  than  we  can  afford  to  make  po«lble 

through  cur  fo.<l  .tamps,  and  he  provide^  the  grocer  *>\'^  a  RT^^ter 

Tolum'-  of   business  than   he   Is  i-ow  getting  even   In  cities  where 

the  stamp  plan  Is  In  operation.  ♦.•..^ 

,    %rom   the   Tery  beginning  of  the   food-stamp   P'""  Tf^  ?^f  ^'^  ^^*^*^ 

to   build    US   administrative    machinery    upon    an    accordion    ba^s. 

In  times  of  great  agricultural  surplus.*,  which  usually  are  occom- 

Snl^y%^^t  uiSiployment.  It  will  be  there  u>  do  a jnlnlmum 

Kb   in    terms   of   minimum    diets    below    which    the    public    health 

^uld  be  endangered      The  brr^der  market   thus  m:ide  possible  for 

.    ^    fanners    In    times   of    stress   will    help    to   aUibUlze   cur    whole 

-^      economy       In    times   of    fuller    emplo>-ment.    how-_-ver.     t    can    and 

T  u    1  be  nstricted  to  tbe  fewer  families  who  would  still  be  eligible 

lor  Mjih  akstiitAnc* 

I  hhovild  like  to  repeat  that  farmers  can  sell  more  food  to  men 
with  good  lobs  thiin  they  can  to  men  buying  a  mere  7' 2  cents  worth 
cf  food  a  meal  with  stamps  at  leasi  50  percent  more.  Every  one 
cf  UA  in  this  room  lives  In  a  family  wh.re  the  focd  expenditures  are 
nt  least  three  or  four  times  the  amount  being  spent  by  lamiln'S 
KcttluK  cublic  aid  Oxxl  time.s  are  likely  to  be  fallowed  by  bad 
tlnus  however,  at-.d  a  mechanism  like  the  -stamp  plan  can  serve  the 
general  welfare  U  it  Is  contracted  to  a  n:ere  skelet<m  In  times  cf 
great  prcapertty.  but  kept  nli*e  s<^  that  it  can  be  expanded  In  times 
of  depVesalon  to  help  cushion  the  shock.  These  are  the  policy  terms 
m  which  we  are  thinking  during  these  difScult  days,  when  no  one 

can  see  very  far  ahead.  . 

Mo-f  imrortant  of  aU  fmm  the  farmer's  point  cf  view  Is  the  prob- 
able effect  of  ttoe  stHn>p  plan  upon  farm  Inci  me.  once  it  is  operating 
on  a  national  scale  All  of  you  know  what  happens  If  m  any  sea^a 
Itoer©  is  ev«n  5  percent  more  of  a  given  crop  than  ptople  are  able  to 
buy— the  price  breaks  f.ir  the-  whole  production  And  you  know 
what  happens  when  pecple  «-ant  to  buy  even  5  percent  mere  of  any 
crop  than  U  available-a  g'xd  price  can  be  gctten  for  the  whole 
Drodnctlon  It  looks  now.  so  fur  as  a  great  many  agricultural  com- 
modities »re  concerned.  a.s  though  the  sUvmp  plan  could  help  move 
■urplusea  and  raise  farm  income  In  a  good  many  cases 

If  the  farm  price  goes  too  high,  however,  as  recently  hapf>ened  In 
the  case  of  rice  for  a  "hort  period,  the  commodity  can  and  should 
be  taken  from  our  surplus  list  This  is  no»  only  a  fair  protection  to 
consumexs  but  It  will  prevent  artinctal  inducement.s  to  unwise 
acrenge  expansions  The  stamp  pl«tn  ran  provide  a  new  and  a 
■  broiider  market  for  farmers  wKh  surpluses  to  sell:  cur  early  figures 
Indicate  that  It  should  be  possible  by  U^is  means  10  increase  the 
reiuriuH  on  many  an  entire  crop  Wheiever  and  whenever  that  lakes 
place,  farmers  wUl  be  just  tiiftt  much  nearer  to  their  rightlul  share 
at  the  national  income. 


Ke.o/Tefi  further  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  at  large  on 
thf  rSnme/  o7  the  committee,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  l«  trans- 
mltted  to  the  bereaved  family. 


Wallace  E.  Pierce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF   KANS.XS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKrRP:SENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15,  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  THIT  jrDTCIARY  CX)MMTTTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend mv  remai-ts  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  reference  to  the  late  Represenutive 
Wallace  E  Piirci:.  of  New  York: 

The  Committee  en  the  Jud'.ciary  hereby  r^°^^^^^  JP^^^^^ 
sorrow  and  de«-p  grief  In  Uie  l««  of  it-s  disUngulshed  and  beloved 
menrber.  H   n    Wm.Ij^ce  E    PinirE.  of  New-  York. 

Mr  Pu-B^-»  became  a  Member  oX  the  Seventy-sixth  Congre^  en 
Januurv  3,  \939.  and  scon  after  bccanw  a  membt^r  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^om- 
mittee'on  the  Judiciary  While  Mr.  Pishc.  was  only  »  Member  erf 
Congress  1  vear.  luivlng  died  oi^  the  first  anniversary  of , ^l-^J;*f^"8 
tbe  oath  of  ofBce.  he  endeared  hlmsell  to  his  fellow  Members  b> 
hu  engaging  perscuAlity  and  the  geucroeity  and  warnith  ol  his 
frTend^P  ufwas  sincere,  honest,  and  learned  In  the  law  arid 
v-a^  ene  cf  ilie  ablest  members  of  the  comnanttee.  and  his  death 
will  cause  a  great  loss  to  the  public  service:    Wherefcire   tie   it 

Resoitrd.  That  tUe  Cvrnmiltec  on  the  Judiciary  rectrd  with  pro- 
found sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  passing  of  OtU  colleague.  Hen. 
Waixacx  E    PtuicK.  and 


Freight  Rates  to  the  Canal  Zone 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OK    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  C.\LIPORNTA  STATE  LEGISLATLTIE 

Mr  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  copy  of  Assembly 
Joint  Resolution  No.  9.  relative  to  discrimination  in  steamship 
service  and  freight  rates  between  New  York  and  California 
port.s  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  This  Assembly  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  9  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
California  State  Legislature,  now  in  special  session,  and  the 
resolution  was  received  by  the  Governor  on  the  8th  day  of 
February  1940  at  10  a.  m..  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  Sute  of  California  February  8.  1940.  at 
3:30  p.  m.: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  9 
Relative  to  discrimination   in   steam-ship  service   and   freight   rates 

between   New   York   and   California   ports   to   the   Panama   Canal 

Zone 

Whereas  Corere--s  has  authorized  the  construction  of  additional 
locks  at  th"  Panama  Canal  at  an  eventual  total  cost  of  approxi- 
m.atelv  $2T7  000  000.  as  well  as  an  additional  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $35,000,000  fcr  the  construction  of  barracks,  airports. 
etc :  and  .  ,  ,, 

Whereas  large  quantities  of  foodstufTs.  materials,  and  supplies 
are  Imported  annually  Into  the  Republic  of  Panama  amounting  in 
the  year  1937  to  $21  828.000.  of  which  imports  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $11.3T7.000  principally  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 

bor.rd:  and  .    ^     ...      t^ 

Wh-reas  materials  and  supplies  will  be  Imported  Into  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  In  large  quuntltlcs  as  additional  protection  for 
national  defense  by  the  United  States  Government  and  for  the 
Renublic  of  Panama,  including  alfalfa,  groceries,  cold-storage  prod- 
ucts drvgoods  dairy  products,  raw  materials,  housewares,  candies, 
and  tobacco,  milk  and  cream,  shoes,  cattle  and  ho^s.  soaps,  meats, 
lard  vegetables  lumber,  petroleum  products,  cement,  iron  and 
steei  automobiles,  chemicals,  medicines,  reinforced  concrete  frames 
end  floor  slabs,  hollow  tile  filler  walls,  stucco  exterior,  tile  and 
composition  roofing,  miscellaneous  iron  and  steel,  hollow  mcud 
work  metal  lath  and  pla.«ter.  steel  shelving,  automatic  refrigera- 
tion systems,  waterprocfing.  cold-storage  rooms,  slate  toilet  parti- 
tions glazed  tile  wainscoting,  ceramic,  cement  and  other  quarry 
p-oducts.  tile  floors,  paint,  pltimbing.  electric  fixtures,  and  various 
other  types  of  materials  and  supplies  grown,  produced,  and  manu- 
factured on  the  Pacific  const;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  owns  and  operates  the 
Pmanm  Railroad  Steamship  Co  .  which  is  operated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  operates  steamship  service  between  New  York  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  railway  service  between  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific ports  of  the  Canal  Zone:  and 

Whereas  freight  rates  upon  said  Government-owned  line  between 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  arc  materially 
less  than  freight  rates  on  private  lines  operated  between  Pacific 
coast  ports  and  the  Canal  Zone,  in  some  cases  being  as  much  as  50 
percent   less;    and 

Whercivs.  if  similar  service  and  the  same  freight  rate  basis  were 
provided  by  the  United  States  Government  between  Pacific  coast 
porU  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Califcrnla  growers,  producers, 
and  mantifacttirers  of  supplies  and  nuiterlals  to  be  used  In  said 
construction  work,  including  the  necessities  of  life,  to  be  imported 
into  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  hereinalx)ve  set  forth,  would  be  in 
a  position  to  compete  with  growers,  producers,  and  manulactiu-ers 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and 

Whereas,  duo  to  the  withdrawal  of  ships  tmder  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  from  export  trade  due 
to  the  war.  there  are  now  numerous  vessels  available  for  this  serv- 
ice;  and 

Whereas  private  steamship  lines  operating  between  the  Pacific 
coast  ptiru  and  the  Piiiianaii  Canal  Zone  will  not  meet  the  New 
York-Panama  rates  of  the  Government-owned  Panama  Railroad 
Steamship  Co..  resulting  in  a  practical  monopoly  In  favor  of  ship- 
pers from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  said  Panama  Canal  2^ne;  New. 
therefore,  be  it 
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R'sclrrd  by  the  AiormhU/  a^d  Srnate  of  the  Statr  of  CaJifom^a 
join'lu  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  take 
tuch  action  as  will  be  necessary  to  provide  similar  steam.ship  service 
between  Pacific  ccast  ports  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  at 
the  same  freight  rate  basis  in  order  that  Pacific  coast  growers. 
prL>ducers.  and  manufac.urers  may  be  enabled  to  compete  with 
growers,  producers,  and  manufacturers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
In  supplvlng  cgricultiu-al  and  manufactured  materials  and  supplies 
to  the'Panama  Canal  Zone;   and  be  it  further 

Reolted  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California  to  the  PresldeiU  and  Vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.^e.  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Needed!  A  Passion  for  Accuracy  Rather  Than  "A 
I^a.ssion  for  Anonymity" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUrH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Fibruary  15,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  ROTHWELL  BROWN 


Income.  What  kind  of  bookkeeping  is  that  to  palm  off  on  the 
gullible  public  Tlie  Bureau  of  Economic.^  doesn't  do  it.  Can  Gov- 
ernment subsidy— which  is  debt— be  called  cash  income? 

Mr  Roosevelt  says  that  there  was  an  increase  of  fc2  percent  in 
ralnr-.es  and  wages"  paid,  from  $2,403,000,000  in  December  1932  to 
13.886.000.000  in  December   1939 

This  Is  smart  and  clever— too  smart  and  clever.  December  193J 
was  the  bottom  month  of  the  world-wide  dejnession.  December 
1939  witncsFcd  the  peak  of  the  war  boom,  great  activity  in  making 
airplanes  and  munitions  for  France  and  England. 

The  true  basis  of  comparison,  if  Mr  Roosevelt's  anonymous  qenius 
wanted  some  figures,  was  the  total  of  all  employ ee  wages  and 
saUiri.-s  of  $51,509,000,000  in  1929  with  $46,720,000,000  in  the  New 
Deal  peak  vear.  1937. 

If  lO.OOOiooo  unemployed  Is  the  measure  of  New  Deal  prosperity. 

W'e  have  it.  „     .  , 

If  a  $45,000,000,000  Federal  debt  is  the  New  Deal  measure  of  pros- 

t>eriiy.  we  have  that.  too. 

If  the  American  farmers  getting  76  percent   of  parity  prices— as 

according  to  Dec -mber  Injures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

they    are— is   prosperity,    then    the   New   Deal   prosperity   wave    has 

reached   the   farms. 

Professor  Hightower.  the  new  White  House  anonymous  lightning 

calculator,    has    compiled    a   strong    campaign    document— for    the 

Republicans.  


Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  extended  to  me  by 
the  Hcu.<^p.  I  -submit  liorewith  an  article  from  the  learned  pen 
of  G-orge  Ro'hwell  Brown,  which  I  have  taken  from  the 
Chicago  Heraki-American.  In  view  of  the  very  serious  status 
of  cur  National  Tre;  sury  and  the  fact  that  our  Goveinment 
is  now  hovering  pen  ously  in  the  danger  zone  of  $45,000,000.- 
COO  national  debt  limit,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  analysis  of 
President  Roosevelt's  surprising  statement  on  Federal  finances 
will  be  in;  tructive. 

In  his  Hyde  Park  statement  the  President  undoubtedly  had 
no  intention  of  distorting  figures  or  confusing  the  public 
mind,  but  was  apparently  simply  placing  too  much  reliance 
upon  inaccurate  flrrures  and  conclusions  carelessly  prepared 
for  him  bv  one  of  his  six  secretaries.  If  such  unreliable 
advice  ccntinuos  to  come  to  the  Executive  from  his  six  new 
secretarial  assistants,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  why  they 
might  have  a  "pass  on  for  anonymity."  but  from  the  tax- 
pavers'  viewpo'.nt  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  they  would 
develop  a  "passion  for  accuracy"  as  an  alternative. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Herald-American) 

TO     R  'S   riCtTTlES  ON    DF.nxS   AHE  VmDI-Y    INACCtJTlATE 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

W^sIIINCTON.  Fibruiry  10  -  Mr.  Roosevelt,  launching  Into  his 
defence  of  the  New  Deal  as  ihouph  already  upon  the  ftump  in  the 
1940  campaign,  has  presented  at  Hyde  Park  a  picture  so  vulnerable 
in  its  errors  that  he  will  now  have  to  defend  the  ffl'^"«e 

Mr  Roosevelt  says  that  local  debt.  State,  county,  and  city  debt 
-had  go:.e  down  the  full  extent  that  Federal  debt  »^nd  gone  up^ 
Since  private  debt  ha.s  decreased,  he  said,  the  total  debt  therefore 

Is  Jo w c r 

Acccrd'ng  to  the  Twenti-th  Century  Funds  Debts  and  Recovery, 
the    total    debt    of    all    State   and    local    goverr.mcnt.s    m    19i2    was 
1 15  977.000.000.      The    latest   Census   Bureau    fie"rr'J°?,o  n<^  oon 
the   amount    as  $13,909,000,000.   a    decrease   of   only   $2.000.000.00a 

United  States  Goveinment  debt  is  up  S 25. 000. 000 .000  since  1932. 
wh^n  It  stood  at  around  $18  000  000.000.  If  the  figures  supp Ucd  to 
Mr  Roosevelt  by  his  anonymous  •'bulginphrows"  were  accurate,  the 
States^ouid  new  have  a  -surplus  of  about  $9,000,000,000.  Instead 
they  are  mostly  in  the  red.  .     .  .         ,^ 

The  reason  the  State  and  local  debts  haven't  Increased  more  Is 
that  under  7  years  of  New  Deal  borrowing  and  squandering  they 
1  ave  leached  their  debt  limits  and  can  no  longer  borrow. 

•i^-^  toiaf  of  dividends  and  interest  of  the  whole  country,  which 
mounted  to  $11  396  000.000  in  1930.  had  fallen  In  the  New  Deal  peak 
year    1937    to  $9,563,000,000.  ,  . 

each  farm  income  for  5  years  from  1925  to  1929  averaged  around 
$11,000,000,000.     In  1929  it  was  $11,221,000,000 

In    1939 not    counting    Government    subsidies-^t    was    s-^^'ii- 

COO'OOO  Til  se  are  the  latest  official  figures  of  the  United  States 
Department  cf  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Economics,  issued  January 

^°Mr*Roosevelt  In  his  rosy  Hyde  Park  statistics  suppli-d  by  the 
anonymous  Rtnius  who  very  cannily  hides  his  own  li^ht  under  a 
White  House  bushel.  Includes  in  his  figures  of  ccsh  farm  income 
$807,000,000  In  Go\einment  benefit  payments,  as  part  ol  cahh  larm 
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EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     NEW      YORK      EVENING     POST     OP 

tEBRUARY    5.    1940 


Mr.  VOORHIS  cf  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  refusing  to 
piovide  funds  for  leans  to  enable  farm  tenants  to  become 
farm  owners,  the  Hou»e  made  a  ^aave  mistake.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  Yoik  Evening  Po.st  for  Feb- 
ruary 5  Will  speak  for  itself,  and  is  of  particular  interest  to 
a  Californian.  since  it  shows  the  int'mate  relationship  be- 
tween the  problem  of  migrant  families  in  that  State  and 
the  conditions  of  farm  life  in  other  portions  cf  the  country: 

[From  the  New  York  Evening  Po.st  of  February  5,   1940 1 

THE  SHARECROPPER   WAS   FORGOTTEN 

In  voting  to  abandon  the  tenant-farm-purchase  propjam  the 
I'ou^e  of  Representatives  has  demonstrated  a  callous  lack  of  inter- 
est in  one  of  the  major  sccial  problems  in  the  United  States.  Ten- 
ant farming  is  the  jiolite  term  for  the  sharecropper  system. 

The  sharecropper  system,  born  out  of  the  depressed  reconstruction 
Dcrlod  alter  the  Civil  War.  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  In 
1830  one-quarter  of  all  the  farms  in  th3  United  States  were  worked 
for  absentee  landowners.  By  1935  the  percentage  hnd  risen  to  42 
percent  and  It  is  still  growing.  Actually  the  statistics  are  a  little 
more  pleasant  than  the  facts,  for  a  ncv.-  factor  has  entered  the  pic- 
ture—th^  migrant  ngri.  ultural  day  laborer,  whase  plight  has  been 
60  ably  dramatized  In  John  Steinbeck's  Grapes  of  Wrath.  The  mi- 
eratorv  farmer  Ijelongs  in  an  economic  bracket  even  lower  thr.n 
the  shi.rccropper.  but  his  plight  stems  from  the  same  disintegrating 
evolution   ol   farm   economics. 

In  1935  the  administration  began  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The 
Jones-Bankhead  Act  was  passed,  providing  'o^'^'' .^-^  ^.o'l'-^^^^^^Jlf"/! 
to  purchase  their  farms,  and  Congress  appropriated  »10.OO0.O0O  frr 
the  c.xperment.  Applications  for  the  loans  have  flooded  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  In  the  first  2  years  there  was  mon-jy 
tnout;h  for  6  181   loans,  but  146.090  tenant  farmers  asked  for  help. 

For  3  years  the  Government  has  been  lending  money  at  an  aver- 
Bze  annual  rate  cf  about  $25  000.000.  The  sharecropper  gets  enough 
to  buy  his  farm,  put  it  in  fair  repair,  and  make  es.-^ential  'mproye- 
ment.s  He  has  40  years  to  pay  it  back,  and  over  the  period  the  In- 
terest rate  comes  to  about  4.3  percent.  The  amount  of  his  payment 
in  any  one  year  Is  allowed  to  vary  according  to  the  value  of  the  crop. 

On  Friday  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  if  it  had  no  concern 
for  t^^e  matter  voted  to  leave  the  825.000.000  appropriation  for  farm- 
t-nancy  loans  out  of  next  year's  Budget.  It  voted  to  bring  the 
Government's    ellorts    to    help    the    tharecropper    to    a    complete 

standstill.  ,,  .    . 

The  total  amount  of  money  loaned  has  been  small  compared  to 
the  «ize  of  the  problem.  Nevertheless  It  has  been  a  positive  attempt, 
and^the  first  one.  to  correct  a  frightful  social  evil.  Tlie  money 
loaned  will  be  returned;   It  is  an  Investment  in  citizenship. 

It  is  up  to  the  Senate,  which  surely  carmot  be  eo  careless,  to 
restore  the  money. 
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mo  e.re  fh.t  «  .killful  surgeon  employs  in  protecting  the  I  today,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  set  this  right  before 
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or 
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OF  MISSOl'KI 

IN  THK  HOUSF.  OK  KKlMiKSKNTATlVES 
Thursday.  Fib-uary  15.  1940 


-REPORT     BY     TIIE     BUREAU     OF     TOREIGN     AMD     DOMESTIC 
^^  COMMERCE 


Mr  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Sp-aker.  under  leave  to 
extend  mv  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
recort  on  the  benefits  to  MLssoun  from  reciprocal-trade 
««reemont.s  released  today  from  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Porcign  and  Domtstic  Commerce: 

TH«  aiGNincANCE  or  roaricN  xmADB  to  Missocmi 

The  dnuitic  shrinkage  of  our  foreign  Irade  during  ^^'^ ^^ff^^^° 

Te*r    made    neces-ary    the    trade-aBrf?mrni.s    program,    which    ^as 

It^homSl   on   June   12     1934    bv    means  ■  f   an   amendment  to  the 

TarVfT    A^  of    1930       Berw^en    1929    and    1933.    the    year    before    the 

Sad"   i^re,-ment8  Art  »t«  passed    <.ur  total  rxport.s  declined  f rum 

SiilOWOOcVto    only    •1.675.000.000.      More    d'^^^^J''"*?'    «^'-„,^"f^ 

had    faUrn    off    proportionately    more    than    had    the    internatloiuU 

trade  of  the  wi>rld  a«  a  whole  ,_,„„ 

M  s«.or.   1.S  both  directly   and   Indlrt-ctly  dependent  Vf^L^J^^fJ,^ 

trade    for    continued    economic    df%flopinent    and    sustained    pros- 

Jiri  V      It^^d.H  f.^relKH   marlcets   for   the   surplus  prcxiucts   of   Its 

Sctorie,     It.   farn«.    ar.cl    xu   forest*.      It   shares    In    the    Improved 

Sfm eVnc   market   creuted   when     by   sellmg   the.r  .surplus  commc'd- 

Itles  iibnuid.  other  sections  of  this  country  Increase  their  purchasing 

'^Toul  exportii  reported  as  originating  In  MlfK-«Jurl  fell  from  »49  - 
29«300  in  1929  to  •0.451.200  In  1933  As  the  volume  of  ^^P^J'^ 
from  Ml  M.uri.  and  the  United  States  as  a  while  dropped,  pu.- 
chasmg  power  throughout  the  State  was  reduced,  large  surpluses 
■eeumutated  and  pric-e«  fell  The  total  accountable  income  of 
ESin  M^'from  »il04  0COOO0  m  1929  to  »1  27".lX)U.0OO  i.il932^ 
STcash  farm  income  declined  from  »354.0O0.0OO  to  » 149  000,000 
b<>fw<><»n    the   aame   ?   years  ,   ,  ^ 

However,  according  to  a  imrvcv  which  ha*  J"**  ^""  '^"^'^''^f;^ 
bv  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  .-^t  LoUls  Chamber  of  Com- 
nerce  St  l!Sm.  alone  during  the  year  19J8  exported  •J4.000.000 
of  manufactured  goods  to  97  foreign  countries. 

wtf*am  TO  MMHofKi  moM  the  TRADt-ACRrtvrNTs  prcx-.ram 
Pmce  the  Trade  Apreoments  .Act  wn«  approved  aJM-fn-ment,  have 
been  negotiated  with  Jl  c.unirie.s  With  so  manv^  %.vnables  in  the 
economic  Mtuntun  here  and  ahroad  *"<^^'''^/^'\f ^'^f,";,^"^,^?! 
trade  It  la  dlfflcult  to  determine  precis«.ly  the  extent  to  which  trade 
acrrement*  ha*e  helped  in  the  rc»toratlcn  of  foreign  markets  for 
imrncan  farm  and  fTrtory  products  It  ,s  "'P"'"/-^-^'-, '?°7,7.': 
that  United  State,  exports  to  the  countries  with  which  trade 
airwrnents  were  in  force  showd  sn  average  annual  increase  of 
3  oercent  In  193»  37  over  1934  35.  while  experts  to  all  other 
countries  showed  an  increase  of  only  26  percent.  Annual  avemge 
SpoiTs  to  trade-agreement  countries  In  1937  38  were  61  percent 
above  the  1934  35  average:  exports  to  non-trade-agreement  coun- 
tries increased  only  38  percent  during  the  same  period  Mlssotiri 
undoubtedly  shared  In  these  Increased  experts 

SPECinC    CONlESSlONS    OBTAINED    WHICH     BENKTlT    MIASOIRI 

Grains  and  flour,  meat  and  meat  produc'.s.  boots  and  shoes. 
rlectMcal  machmerv  chemic.ls  and  allied  products  i-.re  examples 
Of  important  products  *f  M:s«mri  for  which  expanded  and  more 
■table  K reign  market   outlets  have   been  obta.ned   In   trade  agree- 

DBCTltS.  .  .«»    J     w_ 

Wheat  growers  and  flour  millers  of  MLssourl  are  benefited  by 
concessions  obtained  for  wheat  and  wheat  tlour  contained  In  11 
Mm-ments  The  United  Kingdom  rem-  v.M  the  duty  on  wheat. 
two  countries  bound  the  rite  of  du'y  Canada  reduced  the  dt.t>. 
aJS  two  countries  granted  annual  quotas  On  wh.  at  flour,  seven 
countries  either  reduced  the  duty  or  K»ve jiss^^'J.^'' j^^'  ,^2*^ 
mg  duties  would  not  be  Increased  The  United  Kmgdcmj^ee- 
ment  r*ino»*d  the  margin  cf  Empire  preference  m  five  colo'v.o^ 

Mlsscurl  prodmers  cf  cv-rn  and  cats  are  particularly  Interested 
in  concfssions  obtained  in  e^ht  agreements  en  corn  and  corn 
pnxlucts.  and  in  10  agreements  on  oats  and  oat  products. 

The  livestock  farmers  and  meat  packers  m  Missouri  benefit  dt- 
recVlv  from  conce^lon-s  ohtain,-d  m  17  agreements  «"  ;^'^^^'  '^^'^'^^^ 
ol  meat  and  meat  products  Reductions  in  the  tanfl  rates  on 
Urd  have  been  obtained  from  eight  countries,  the  dutv  vvas  remo  rd 
bv  one  cv.untry.  and  the  duty  wa,*  bound  against  increase,  or  in- 
creased annual  quotas  were  obtained  from  four  couiiuus  ine 
U'Utetl  Kingdom  increased  the  annual  quota  for  American  hams 
and  bound  them  on  lis  free  list      Twelve  other  couulriea  granlcJ 


scnie   form   of   tariff   ccnces.s:on   on    American   hams,   bacon,   fresh. 

'"of  "pan.c'Su?  rnt;res^t"to  ?he'  Ml^mrl  manufacturer,  of  leather 

goSLs'^Tre  the  cdiK^ions  obtained  on  leather  and    r^J.^"  [J^^,"^; 

fftrtnr*s  In  19  agreements.     Four  countries  redticed  their  duties  on 

le"he7fiStwear-'H^?  -Elected   leather   "^«"f  ^^^'fl^-  .XlrXtl^ 

t^und  Its  du^y  on  leather  footwear:  two  '^"""/""J',^""^,'^"  '^e  thH 

on  selected  leather  mnnufuctures.  one  country-  ga%e  as-"™'''^*^J"" 

?hequotr would  not  be  decreased  on  l^^^^}"  I^^^^'J^^.^^f  ^^^l 

other    concession.'    were    received    on    raw   h  des    ar^d    sk.ns.    upper 

father    patent   upper  leather,  and  other  selected  ^3-''"^;^^  .^  ., 

¥r  "tslC racllltVtlng  the  restcmt.on  and  "pan^lon  of  AjneHca  S 

#.TTv,rt   trf.de    m   electrical   machinery   are   contained   In    16   agree- 

m^[s       Tht-^    orovl'lons    Include    reductions    In    duty,    assurance 

^  "r?st  anv^ciease  "b^lng  made  In  the  existing  rates  of  duty,  and 

Removal    of     he   rates  of   duty   on   such   electrical    "^-^^^hlnery    and 

apparatus  as  electrical  hou.sehold  refrigerators,  telephone  and  tele- 

gfaph   app^?atus.   vacuum  cleaners,   electric   Seating   and   cook^ 

fppaVatus^ncandescent  hght  bulbs,  power-plant  equipment,  radios, 

arc!  on   a  great    varletv  of  other  electrical   appliances 

SusTotlls    manufacturers    of    chemicals    and    related    products 

benefit  directly  from  the  concessions  which  have  been  obtained  for 

°iieh  irtlc'e-s  ri  17  trade  agreements.     Ten  countries  granted  rcdu  - 

U.i  on  vanous  med  clnal  and  pharmaceutical  Pr^P«^«^'°"-  ^Jf5« 

ccumri^  reduced  and  two  countries  bound  the  duties  on  b^olog  cs. 

Nine  countries  reduced  or  bound  the  tariff  rates  on.^^"-'"^,^^^^"^: 

Irlal  chemicals      Of.  paints  and  pigments.  10  ^°"^"'"_^^^f  g.^-J^ 

duties.   1   country  bound   its  duties  against  Uicrease.  and    1   bound 

Us  duties  and  increased  the  quota  ,v,o«=t- 

In  addition  to  the  direct  concessions  obtained,  there  Is  a  mcst- 

favored-nation    provision    In    each    trade    agreement    vihuh    auto- 

Satlcanjexmids  to  American  products  reductloi^  or  limitations  on 

K  rates  granted   by   the  agreement  country   to  ccuntries  other 

than   the  United   States      For  example,  lo*"   ^^^^5  J%^^^°"  ^^"'I^^ 

600  Items  formerly  extended  by  Canada  to  France  but  not  to  the 

United  States,  now  apply  to  American  conimodities.     Among  the^e 

Missouri    Is    interested    in    reductions   on    meat    products,    on    wheat 

and    flour,   on   certain    leather   goods,   on   electrical    apparatus   and 

supplies. 

BINETTTS    TO     MISSOURI     LABOR     FROM     TRADE     AGREEMENTS 

Many  thousands  of  the  persons  employed  in  Missouri  owe  their 
1  lobs  to  the  export  trade  of  the  State.  The  trade -agreements  pro- 
Kram  by  re>  penlng  and  expanding  foreign  markets.  Increases  the 
dema-d  for  labor  When  foreign  countries  Increase  their  demand 
for  American  products.  Industry  must  employ  greater  numbers  of 
wage  earners  to  prodtic"  the-e  commodities  Increased  employment 
in  industries  manufacturing  for  export  provides  enhanced  domestic 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  creates  greater  employment  op- 
portunities for  those  engaged  In  supplying  the  domestic  market. 

MISSOURI   BENETTTS   AS  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES  BENETITS 

There  Is  a  direct  interrelationship  between  prosperity  of  any 
tkvtion  of  the  countr\-  and  prot-perily  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Thu>  the  concessions  obtained  t)n  American  produrt.s  not  produced 
in  Missouri  Indirectly  benefit  the  citizens  cf  the  State  by  creating 
inrreased  domestic  demand  for  meat,  shoes,  wheat,  machinery,  tools, 
automotive  part*,  cotton   good*,   paints,  and  drugs    and  the  many 

'    other  products  of  Missouri 

Expanding  foreign  and  domestic  trade  means  greater  tonnage  to 

I  hf  handled  bv  railroad  steamship,  and  truck  transportation  Indus- 
tries This,  in  turn,  means  more  and  steadier  employment  m  these 
lines  as  well  as  In  such  service  industries  as  banking.  broterag«j, 
advertising,  insurance,  and  warehousing 


A  I'nitod  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  THOPcKELSON 

OF    MONTANA 

•       IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  14,  1940 

Mr.  THORKFLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  th:'?  my  third  address 
en  a  united  America,  may  I  apain  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  Gcvernment  differs  from  others  and  is  unique  in 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  an  instrument 
by  which  the  peoplf^  delegate  certain  administrative  powers  to 
the  Fedtral  Govirnment. 

The  powers  delegated  are  so  clear  that  little  or  no  disagree- 
ment should  arise  in  interpretation,  yet  evasion  and  misinter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  are  the  actual  cau.^e  for  the 
condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

In  our  Republic  the  people  are  the  suprem.e  power,  and 
the  Constitution  is  the  body  upon  which  our  Nation  depends 
for  life.  The  people  should  elect  Members  to  Congress  wl.o 
will  •preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constituucn"  with  tha 
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Fame  care  (hat  a  skillful  surReon  employs  in  protecting  the 
life  of  his  patient.  For  an  incompetent  Concre-.s  will,  by 
ignoring  the  Constitution,  destroy  our  Nation  as  effectively  as 
an  incompetent  surgeon  destroys  the  Ufe  of  his  patient  when 
lie  ignores  the  principles  of  surgery. 

1  shall  now,  in  my  own  words,  discuss  the  significance  of 
the  p-eamble  and  its  relation  to  the  Constitution,  for  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  believe  that  little  or  no  con^ideiation  is  given 
to  this  part  of  the  document,  either  by  Congress  or  the 
Supreme  Court: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  cetablish  Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  oo 
cSm  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
/Ulrica. 

Suppose  we  arrange  the  preamble  in  the  following  manner: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution: 

1.  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 

2  Which  will   establish   Ju-tice. 
3.  Insure  dcmc-tic  tranquillity. 

4  Provide  for  the  common  defense. 

5  Prcmcte  the  pencral  welfare,  and  .     .,.„ 

6  St  cure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  cur  posterity. 

I  have  placed  this  interpretation  upon  the  preamble,  and 
1  believe  it  was  this  the  founders  had  in  mind  when  the 
Constitution  was  drafted. 

Th's  s'lould  now  be  plain,  and  as  questions  arise  before  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary  branches  of  the 
Government,  or  before  any  Government  department  or  em- 
ployee It  is  onlv  necessary  to  ask  these  questions:  Will  this 
act  on' my  part  perpetuate  a  perfect  Union?  Will  it  establish 
justice"'  Will  it  insure  domestic  tranquillity?  Will  it  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defen.sc?  Will  it  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  will  it  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  lo  ourselves 
and  our  posterity?  If  you  are  in  doubt,  or  if  the  answer  is 
•no"  to  one  or  more  of  the.-^e  six  questions,  the  matter  under 
consideration  is  unconstitutional,  and,  therefore,  not  allcw- 
tble  except  by  special  permission  cf  the  people  as  set  forth 

in  article  V. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  the  legis- 
lation now  written  into  the  htw  is  unconstitutional.  There 
Is  much  of  it.  I  am  sure,  and  for  that  Congress  alone  is 
responsible.    I  shall  now  quote  article  I.  section  1 : 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  n  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  ol  a  Senate  a;.d 
House  cf  Riprcscntatives. 

This  paragraph  is  plain,  and  states  v/ithcut  quibblinrr  that 
nil  lepislative  powers  granted  in  the  Constitution  shall  be 
vested  in  Conqrcss  and  no  one  else.  This  is  only  just  and 
proper,  for  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  which 
pives  Congress  the  right  to  transfer  any  part  of  its  own 
powers  to  any  per^son  or  department.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  ••all  legi.slative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in 
Congress."  transfer  of  powers  to  the  executive  and  other 
departments  is  a  common  occurrence,  and  will,  if  continued, 
make  Congress  obsolete. 

Members  cf  Congress  elected  to  cfflce  subscribe  to  an  obli- 
gation "to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  In  view  of  this,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  such  Members  understand  the  document  they 
have  obligated  them.selves  to  support?  I  think  not,  for  all 
Members  surely  know  their  oath  is  a  solemn  obligation  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

These  questions  may  now  be  asked:  What  mental  quirk 
impels  a  Member  of  Conpre.^^s  to  vote  for  unconstitutional 
legislation  and  tran.sfer  of  power  when  he  knows  that  he  is 
not  only  violating  his  obl'uation  but  is.  in  addition  to  that, 
betraying  public  trust?  What  unseen  force  is  employed  to 
induce  Members  of  Concre.ss  to  support  legislation  which 
deprives  the  people  of  rights  and  liberty  and  to  which  the 
Member  himstlf  becomes  a  victim  when  he  returns  to  private 
hfe?  It  IS  such  acts  upon  the  part  of  Congress  which  are 
respons.ble  for  Llie  condition  in  which  we  find  our  Nation 


today,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  set  this  right  before 

it  is  too  late. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  should  understand  that  Conpre.«« 
is  responsible  for  the  unwarrantable  and  unconstitutional 
transfer  of  power  from  Congress  to  the  executive  department. 
This  transfer  of  power  and  regulation  Ls  the  underlying  evil  in 
cur  Government,  for  it  has  brought  about  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption which  have  increased  Federal  operative  cost  until  it 
is  nearly  unbearable.  The  rules  which  Congress  employs  to 
force  pa.s.sape  of  unconstitutional  legislation  are  most  con- 
temptible, and  should  not  be  tolerated  by  any  intelligent  par- 
liamentary body. 

The  Constitution  provides  that:  "Each  Hou.se  may  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings."  which,  of  cour.<=e.  no  one 
disputes.  It  is.  however,  my  opinion  that  such  rules  should 
conform  with  ideologies  as  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution.  When  rules  arc  brought  in  from  the  committee 
similar  to  those  which  circumscribed  debate  on  the  reorgan- 
ization bill,  and  which  were  so  aptly  described  by  one  of  the 
members  as  bt.>ing  "pig  tight,  bull  strong,  and  horse  high."  I 
fear  the  outcome.  Such  rules  are  not  only  unintelligent,  but 
they  are  actually  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  of  this 
Republic. 

When  a  political  party  takes  advantage  cf  its  majority  in 
Congress  and  employs  such  majority  power  to  force  uncon- 
stitutional legislation  through  the  Hou.se.  the  end  of  intelli- 
gent government  is  near.  It  was  under  such  rules  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  was  passed,  and  I  still  maintain,  as  I  did  then, 
that  the  Reorganization  Act  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  when  a  Member  of  the  House 
raises  the  question  of  unconstitutionality  the  debate  .'should 
be  centered  on  this  point,  and  this  is  particularly  true  with 
a  Supreme  Court  that  ignores  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  party  .spon.^oring  such  legislation  should  be 
ca'lcd  upon  to  prove  that  it  will  not  involve  any  of  the  .six 
provisions  in  the  preamble,  for  if  it  does  it  should  not  pass. 
Surely  nothing  but  good  can  come  from  .«:uch  discussion. 

The  people  share  the  responsibility  of  unsound  legislation 
and  wasteful  appropriations  when  they  elect  Members  to 
Congre.ss  under  promi.se  to  follow  political  leaders  and  sup- 
port party  policies.  It  Is  evident  nothing  can  be  expected 
from  .'■uch  Members  except  what  the  administration  policies 
may  be.    We  have  had  many  examples  of  this  during  the  past 

10  years.  ,      ,      ,    ^    . 

Beware  of  the  bearer  of  gifts  and  he  who  freely  sheds  tears 
for  your  phght.  For  the  ill-clothed,  ill-housed,  and  ill-fed 
are  in  sp.te  of  this  silly  lachrymation,  in  a  much  more  de- 
plorable condition  today  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
'  this  Republic.  Let  me  add,  this  statement  docs  not  only  apply 
to  the  -have  nots"  but  Ls  applicable  and  important  to  busi- 
ne.ss  and  industry,  which  are  now  operating  with  inflated 
currency  devoid  of  standard  international  recognized  values. 

The  greatest  gifts  any  administration  can  give  to  this 
Nation  are  active  indu.stries.  .'-ound  business,  and  full  em- 
ployment. To  bring  these  about,  industry  and  business  must 
be  released  from  Federal  restrictions  so  they  may  operate  on 
a  sound  basis.  This  is  no  m.ore  than  just,  for  the  people 
reserve  .such  rights  to  the  State  and  to  themselves— articles 
9  and  10.  The  fundamental  principles  under  which  all  may 
enjoy  the  rights  of  a  free  people  are  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution, and  we  enjoy  the  greatest  measure  of  protection 
when  Congress  adheres  to  it.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
the  people  elect  men  to  Congress  who  will  not  allow  sabotage 
cf  the  document  or  grant  extralegal  rights  to  minorities 
\\hich  may  undermine  our  Nation  from  within. 

Much  of  the  legislation  which  was  enacted  during  the  first 
.«!C5Sicn  of  the  S.}venty-sixth  Congress  did  not  receive  my  sup- 
port or  approval,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional. It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  end  to  legislation,  and 
that  law.5,  like  an  evil  disease,  will  eventually,  if  continued, 
lead  our  Nation  into  a  dictatorship.  It  is  high  time  that 
M<  mbers  of  Congress  recognize  that  nothing  is  accomplished 
by  enactment  of  legislation.  It  will  not  create  prosperity  or 
peace,  but  will  instead  bring  about  public  disgust,  wliich  is 
all  it  deserves. 
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We  have  new  an  overabundance  of  la-R-s  and  a  legal  machin- 
rn-  whxh  our  Nations  indusinos  cannot  support.  The  w.aer 
plan  would  be  to  repeal  many  of  the  laws  now  on  the  books 
To  that  cur  Nation's  business  and  industries  miiy  be  released 
from  unwarrantable  restnctlcn.s.  Thtre  is  absoluttly  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  condition  we  are  In.  and  it  is  high  time  that 
businrss  becomes  articulate  and  renders  aid  to  those  who  arc 
stating  facts  and  lakins  a  national  beating  in  the  commums- 
tic  press  beiau5e  they  tell  ihe  truth  to  the  people. 


Abraham   Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

l)K    1M>1ANA 

IN  THK  HOrSF  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  Fibruary  15.  1940 


EDITORIAL     F-nOM     THE     WASHINGTON     EVENING     STAR     OP 

1-EBRUAUY    12.    IMO 


Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  commemorated 
the  ann.versary  of  the  birth  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  we  are  not  unmindful  that  his  life 
and  hi.s  achievements  far  outshine  any  (ulogy  which  may  be 
pronounc^^d  Bom  in  the  great  State  of  Kentucky.  Uvmg 
dunn«  !he  formative  period  of  his  hfe  in  my  own  State  of 
Indiana,  and  residing  in  the  State  of  lilmoLs  during  the 
more  active  years  of  his  life,  he  endeared  him.self  to  the 
people  of  evrry  generation  of  every  nation. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  o\\ti  remarks  in  the 
R«coRD  and  to  include  therein  a  splendid  editorial  en  Uncoln. 
whuh  appeared  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Monday 
evening.  February  12.  1940.  which  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Waahliigton  Evening  Stnr  of  February   12.  1940) 

MNCOIM 

Each  suocerstre  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
■erven  to  e<lucute  hus  ctuintrvmon  to  a  more  crmprehen.<ive  appre- 
ciation of  hU  character  and  personality,  yet  it  may  be-  wondered  f 
he  ever  will  be  p«>rfectlv  xmdorstood  His  biographers  are  unani- 
mous in  their  WWci  that  he  could  not  fathom  hlms;lf;  his  con- 
temrorarle<*  were  purzled  by  him:  the  heirs  of  his  wrnftre.  thorcforo. 
need  not  apologize  for  failure  to  read  a  riddle  which  grows  in  ccm- 
phxitv  with  the  pacing  years 

The  moet  obvious  paradox  tnvclved  In  the  problem  Is  that  of 
Llnroln-s  dl5anpointmfnt«  Ilr  1=  a  trncrdy  from  the  start. 
C^>^urely  bcrn  ewrlv  deprived  nf  hl.s  mother,  neglected  by  his 
father  reared  In  poverty  unschooled,  abandoned  to  hLs  own  devices. 
he  knew  little  In  childhood  and  youth  save  struggle  and  sufTerlr.g 
^  His  first  swtfthcart  died  una vk are  of  his  pathetic  love,  he  married 
unwf^lT  bu«lne«:s  ard  professional  fn.i<^trnt!on  wa.<=  h!«:  experience 
iHtough  a  period  when  he  sorvlv  neoded  en*-ouragement  to  try 
asain  Election  to  Congress  brought  him  only  disillusionment. 
his  earnings  at  the  bar  wire  meaner,  his  dome.stic  resp  -nslbilties 
Increased  from  dnv  to  dav  he  t-ved  with  the  Idea  of  suicide  But 
he  roMid  not  surrender  Some  power  which  he  could  not  name  kept 
him  alive  for  his  ultimate  destiny.  In  agony  of  spirit  he  appealed 
to  Gc*l  for  a  sign  of  His  intention.  What  answer  was  received  re- 
maius  a  mystery  The  s.iv;or  of  the  Ui'lon  was  chosen  to  the  presi- 
dency on  a  compromise  platform  a  minority  victor  He  came  to 
Washington  warned  that  he  would  be  assassinated  Submitting  to 
•  fate  which  he  was  persuaded  whs  inevitable,  he  look  no  precaution 
to  protev^^t  his  life 

L.^Jilut;  back  to  the  events  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
the  story  appears  to  have  been  finished  before  It  began.  Lincoln, 
It  ««ma.  was  selected  for  the  performance  of  one  single  service. 
-His  immolation  was  part  of  the  price  he  paid  for  his  patriotism 
Other  men  Uved  and  died  In  the  conflict  he  vainly  sought  to  avoid, 
but  he  felt  the  Nations  anguish  as  though  It  were  exclusively  h:3 
own  His  melanfholv  rrew  upon  htm  Even  vlctorv  brought  htm 
no  aatlsfaction  He  was  couacious.  of  course,  that  he  had  prevented 
aeccMlcMi  but  the  price  staggered  him.  His  f.^ith  in  Providence 
was  not  shaken;  it  could  not  be  so  late  it  survived  with  a  desperate 
interjsity  In  the  second  inaugtiral  Then  the  blew  which  he  had 
anUcipated  so  long  fell  upon  him.  and  he  was  gone — with  his  work 
unfinished 

Yet  he  did  not  labor  ui  vnln  The  ux)rld.  however  dinily.  sees 
that  without  Lincoln  Ajuerica  aught  have  become  what  E\iropc 
Is  tJXtaT  Hts  sucress  may  be  found  In  the  fact  that  "goveriunent 
cf  tlie  people-  by  the  people,  for  the  people"  has  not  perished  alto- 
gether from  the  earth.  Fcr  the  rest,  nothing  can  be  said  without 
vutrs. 


The  American  Suijar  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

T\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1940 
Mr   GILLIE     Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  an  interesting  and  reveahng  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  the  New  Deal  farm  program  on  the  American  sugar 
industry  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February 
11   1940  under  the  byline  of  Charles  Leavelle. 
The  headline  on  the  article  is,  Sugar  Growers  Term  Federal 

Schemes  Blicht.  ,      ..     ,         „ 

I  was  interested  in  the  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Leavelle. 
becau«^e  I  have  in  my  district,  in  Decatur,  the  only  sugar-beet 
plant  in  Indiana.  One  thousand  six  hundred  growers  produce 
sugar  beets  for  this  plant  on  approximately  14.000  acres  of 
the  finest  land  in  the  Slate.  Why  should  there  be  a  quota  on 
.sugar  beets  when  American  farmers  are  producing  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  .sugar  u.sed  in  this  country? 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  question,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
been  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  New  Deal  -brain  trusters" 
in  the  Department  of  Aunculturc. 

Mr.  Leavelle.  m  the  Tribune  article,  tells  about  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  American  Sugarcane  League  to  determine 
the  beet  and  sugarcane  areas  of  tiie  Umted  Slates.  He  then 
states: 

The  league  knew,  of  course,  that  the  cane  area  extends  from 
east  Texas  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  taking  in  roughly  the  old  South 
below  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  But  even  the  sugar  experts 
were  amazed  at  the  vast  beet  area  disclosed  by  the  survey 

This  area  extends  thn  UKh  the  old  West  in  great  blocks  from 
Nebraska  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico  Beets  are 
raiwd  al.so  in  Wu^on.-in.  Minnesota.  Iowa.  liimcis.  Indiana.  Michi- 
gan, and  Ohio.  ....  v. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  survey  was  to  establish 
whether  or  not  the  United  States,  with  her  possessions.  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico,  could  grow  all  the  sugar  required  by  this  Na- 
tion—thus shutting  out  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  whose  output, 
the  league  charges,  is  strangling  the  domestic  Industry  with  the 
aid  of  preferential  treatment  and  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  treaties. 

The  survey,  augmented  by  a  symposium  of  the  d(jmes:ic  indui- 
trys  leaders,  indicates  that  this  not  only  is  jxisalbie,  but  feasible, 
according  to  Charles  A  Farwell.  chairman  of  the  Sugar  Cane 
Leagties  educational  committee. 

"The  consen&us  Is.'  be  said,  "that  If  we  include  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  mainland  beet  and  cane  areas,  we  can  within 
2  or  3  years  produce  the  entire  consumption  requirements  of  the 
United   States." 

It  was  explained  that  the  domestic  industry  first  would  have  to 

expand  to  Its  normnl  prcducticn,  which  is  forbidden  now  by  the 

Secretary  of  Au'ncuUure  under  the  quota  system.  With  normal 
production  reatlamed,  further  expansion  to  its  potential  capacity 
would   follow 

The  sugar  producers  then  were  asked  if.  in  their  opinion,  the 
mainland  alnue  could  supply  the  need  if  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 
should  be  granted  their  independence  They  replied  they  believe 
that  In  5  or  6  years  the  domestic  industry  can  develop  production 
equa.1  to  tliroe-fourths  of  the  Nation  s  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  section  of  Indiana  there  are  .'^ome  14  000 
acres  of  good  land  devoted  to  sugar  beets — land  which  has 
been  taken  out  of  corn  and  wheat  and  other  surplus  commodi- 
ties. And  there  are  thousands  of  other  acres  that  could  be 
converted  to  this  crop  if  the  New  Deal  would  call  a  halt  to  its 
fooli.-^h  policy  of  discouraging  and  hamstnngmg  the  American 
sugar  industry. 

Why  permit  Cub.i  and  the  Philippines  to  continue  to  flood 
the  American  market  with  suear  that  might  better  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States?  Why  pay  American  farmers  to 
limit  their  sugai-boet  acreace  and  at  the  same  time  buy  70 
percent  of  our  sugar  from  foreign  nations? 

Why  not  give  this  struggling  American  industry  a  chance? 
Why  not  extend  our  good-neighbor  policy  to  the  American 
farmer  and  laborer  who  heaven  knows,  deserves  a  break? 
Why  not  turn  the  rich  American  market  back  to  our  own 
farmers — where  it  rightfully  belongs — and  stop  this  fcoli.sh- 
ness  of  limiting  American  production  for  the  benefit  of  cheap 
foreign  competitors? 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  Why  not? 
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Wise  Talk  to  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1940 


EDFTORIAL     FROM     THE     PHILADELPHLA     EVENING     PUBLIC 
^^^  LEDGER  OF  FEBRUARY  12.  1940 


Mr  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RLCORD.  I  include  the  foUo-^'ins  edilcrial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  cf  February  12.  1940. 
I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  of  February  12.  1940] 

VnSE  TALK  TO  TOtTTH 

One  of  Prc-^'dent  Roosevelt's  most  remarkable  speeches  was  rnade 
r.n  4\turriiv  to  tl  e  American  Youth  Conc^ress.  Perhaps  It  should  be 
TC'^exll^thHt  the  P^^^^^  docs  not  always  talk  so  simply,  directly. 
niSinceJely  to  the  whole  American  people.  For  on  tl^l^  occa.slon 
there  wis  small  hint  of  politics  in  what  he  said  and  an  adm  rable 
Ikm  in  meeTin-  the  mood  and  spirit  of  those  he  was  addres.Mng. 

Thrse Tore  important  people.  Not  because  of  their  politral  and 
per^f^sZnSni  but  b'ecaSse  the  7--,\\Con^ress  d^os^    n  some 

hz:Z^^  '^^l^''  i^'-d-a^^^^i^an^^ Vo^rVe^dN^'the?  ^^r 
Sail   wo-.ird  see  to  It  that  his  perplexed  and  Impatirnt  son  reads  the 
^es7dont"s  meLnqe.  which  h^  much  more  in  it  of  parental  advice 

'TrfpanirpoMUcs.  perhaps,  that  the  President  addressed  his 
adv'crto^thos=«  -who  believe  in  the  form  of  go-.-ernment  under 
rhich  the  United  Slates  has  been  living  with  reasonable  success 
?o^  nTore  than  a  century  and  a  half.-  This  wa.s  fair  warning  ha  a 
youth  movement  under  Communist  leadership  has  f  op  ace  in  th  s 
country  If  the  American  Youth  Congress  has  thu  sort  of  leader 
fh^n  It  is  1  kelv  -oon  to  disown  it.  For  the  young  people  of  the 
Unfted  Sta  et  for  °lm.^t  the  first  time,  have  been  taken  into  the 
Sdcnce  of  the  President  of  the  United  Statc-s  and  ^o^^J^^ 
that  the  Nations  problems  cannot  be  simply  solved  b>  piolesis, 
rfsclutionV.  ana  muss  meetings,  but  by  the  spirit  ol  service  and 
dedication  and  willingness  to  face  hard  facts. 


This  Trash  Must  Go! 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  READERS  DIGEST 


Mr  GILLIE  Mr.  Speaker,  early  last  year  I  introduced  a 
bill  <H  R  5757)  to  discourage  the  publication  of  ob.scene 
l-.terature  bv  rt  quiring  all  magazines  to  print  in  a  promment 
position  the  names  of  their  owners,  editors,  and  other  respon- 
sible executives. 

Th's  bill  pr.s-ed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  unanimous 
vote  on  January  15.  1940,  and  is  now  awaiting  action  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Po.^t  Roads. 

The  otner  day  I  read  a  magazine  article  which  explains 
most  vividly  the  reason  why  this  legislation  is  needed.  I  thmk 
tverv  Member  of  th?  Senate  should  read  it— particularly  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads, 
who  wUl  be  called  to  act  upon  this  bill  in  the  near  future. 

The  article  entitled  -This  Trash  Mu.st  Go!"  appeared  origi- 
nally in  th^  F-jium  mcrrazine  but  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
Februar%-  is.sue  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  To  conserve  space  I 
am  including  only  the  portions  of  the  article  describing  the 
wide  extent  of  this  evil,  which  H.  R.  5757  would  help  to  elun- 
Lnate: 


[From  the  Reader's  Digest] 

'•this  TR.\SH   must  CO!" 

(Condensed  from  The  Fonim) 
(By  Courtney  Rvley  Cooper,  author  of  Ten  Thotisand  Public 
Enemies.  Here's  to  Crime,  etc.) 
A  torrent  of  "Fmutty  magazines"  Is  flowlnR  across  the  newsstands 
of  the  Nation.     La-st  month  8.000.000  people— most  of  them  under 
21— bought  copies  of  150  nationally  dLstributed  periodicals  reeking 
with  frankly  objectionable  material;  in  some  localities  these  maga- 
zines constitute  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  all  newsstand  sales. 
These  are  publications  that  possess  no  literary  or  artistic  merit; 
any  Intelligtnt  adult  would  Instantly  recognize  them  as  deliberate 
commercial  exploitations  of  flllh  and  as  patent  violations  of  existing 
laws  again-st  obscenity. 

The  filthy  magazine  Is  not  a  chimera  of  prudish  minds.  I^ 
menace  is  real,  Its  inHuence  potently  crime-lncitlng.  Law-enforce- 
ment  agencies  recognize  that  the  sex  criminal  is  a  reader  of  such 
ht.-ratvue  and  that  the  imaginations  of  most  Juvenile  delinquents 
are  inflamed  by  pornographic  publications.  Lewis  E  Lawos.  warden 
cf  Sill"  Smg  Prison,  declares:  "Salacious  magazines  are  definitely 
connected  with  the  criminal  activity  cf  individuals  predisposed 
toward  .sex  crimes.  They  have  had  a  definite  effect  in  many  cases 
with  which  I  have  come  directly  In  contact."  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
tt'sliflcs  "The  publication  and  distribution  of  salacious  material  la 
a  peculiarly  vicious  evil:  the  destruction  of  moral  character  caused 
by  it  among  young  people  cannot  be  overestimated.  Tlie  circulation 
of  periodicals  containing  such  material  plays  an  Important  part  In 
the  development  of  crime  among  the  youth  of  our  country." 

In  the  past  decade  the  growth  of  .salacious  literature  has  been  the 
mo.st  rapid  in  history.  During  this  period  ssex  crimes  have  more 
than  doubled  with  one  out  of  everv  four  committed  by  youths  under 
20  Th'^  latest  National  Uniform  Crime  Reports  Bulletin  Indicates 
that  while  crime  in  general  waned  In  the  United  States  during  1939. 
<=ex  offenses  increased  7  percent.  Rape  ca.'^es  have  shot  up  50  percent 
In  the  past  G  vears  Sanford  Bates,  formerly  Director  of  Federal 
Prisons  attributes  this  increase  largely  "to  the  lurid  accounts  of 
sex  crimes  which  appear  in  public  print,  sex  stories  in  magazines, 
movies  etc  ,"  and  K  P.  Aldrich,  Chief  Inspector  of  the-  Post  Office 
Dep;>rtment  asserts:  "The  present  Hood  of  filthy  publications  Is 
greatly  responsible  for  the  Increase  in  sex  crimes,  and  ftu-nishes  an 
important  motivation  to  youthful  offenders." 

But  overt  crime  Is  not  tlje  only  Important  part  of  th?  problem. 
Wh'^rever  obscene  magazines  clrcuLite.  cultural  values  decline.  Infe- 
rior" standards  of  taste  and  morals  pi-cvail.  Tlie  prrnlcious  effect  of 
-uch'mr.cazines  upon  high  .school  children  Is  keenly  realized  by 
principals  and  teachers.  Frerirrick  Houk  Law.  New  York  dlrectcr  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  voices  the  attitude  of  the  tcach- 
ir-  profession  when  he  savs:  "For  the  young,  especially,  such  pub- 
l-'cations  cultivate  vulgarity,  lower  ta.ste,  awaken  lack  of  respect  for 
womanhood,  and  lend  directly  toward  an  Increa.se  of  social  evils. 

Dl:-llnctlons  must  be  made,  of  course,  among  various  types  of 
magazines.  There  arc  some  that  handle  risque  material  with  wit  or 
intelligent  humor,  with  verve  and  urbanity;  to  brand  them  as  ota- 
2ene  would  run  counter  to  the  generally  ?,^-n^^ed  aUi Uides  of 
society  today.  The  filthy  magazines  that  have  lately  l^rovckcd 
Sn-up  campaigns  in  m.any  communities  are  easily  ^^X^^l^ded 
bv  theif  cheap  vulgarity;  they  specialize  In  portraying  a  degraded 
concept    of    six,    or    in    glorifying    the    activities    of    criminals    and 

Few  persons  realize  how  widespread  the  pox  ^fj"^"'ty,P^t^^f  "f^ 
ha=  become  Tl^.ey  can  be  bought  by  the  bale  by  any  13-year-old 
?hl'd  in  almoin  any  city  or  town.  They  filter  Into  the  corner 
c-^ndy  store  they  cfn  be  purcha.scd  at  filling  stations,  soda  our^- 
?ains^  ranroad  and  bus  waiting  rooms.  They  flaunt  ^upgestvely 
no  rd  near  nud-  on  their  covers;  their  contents  are  revolting  slime 
nat^seatmg  to  the  normal  adult  but  dangerously  appealing  to  weak 
or  imprcss'onable  mentalities. 

These  publicaticn^  are  beyond  the  pale  of  ^'^cency.  not  only  In 
thiir  text  and  lllu..trations.  but  also  in  their  advertising  colunins. 
whch  offer  everything  from  sexual  stimulants,  fake  dice  and 
Tb  rt1fach>nts  to  tlie  vifest  of  prlvatoly  pr.jited  obscemt.es.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  revolting  cartoon  book.s-a  set  of  six  or j^'ght 
drawings  purporting  to  reveal  perversions  in  the  lives  of  stage  and 
screen  '^tars  That  cartoon  books  thus  advertised  find  their  vsay 
hito  he  hands  of  hish-school  youths  and  Incite  similar  practices 
ha^s  blen  established  by  postal  inspectors  and  local  law-enforcement 
officers. 


In  New  York  Cltv,  a  council  for  decenry  In  magazines,  non- 
-ectarian  was  formed  in  1938  to  check  the  eale  of  border  line 
nerlodicais  that  offend  f.gaui.t  rea.sonable  canons  of  good  taste. 
?t  i  m  no  sense  a  prosecuting  organization;  its  -""«?- .^^f°^!{^ 
Dub'ic  oDinlcn  and  to  secure  the  cc^operaUon  of  publ  Ehers,  ois- 
mb  tors  and  news  dealers.  The  council  advocates  legislation  re- 
au^ring  the  name  and  address  of  the  publisher  to  be  printed  m  the 
mashend  of  the  magazine.  Su' h  legi.slation  would  put  an  end 
S  t  e  fly-by-nlght  publLsher  who  brings  out  a  single  is.sue  of  an 
offer\^vc  magazine,  cashes  in  on  its  quick  sale  to  news  dealers,  then 
disanDlari  from  view.  Three  months  later  he  bobs  up  again  at  a 
dlffcTcnt  addre^  with  another  publication  more  objectionable  than 

^^In^ltthe^  iccal  drives,  no  censorship  of  the  press  is  Involved: 
no    IcgltlrnS    literary   or    arti.tlc    liberty    Is    curtailed.     Bluenose 
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w-aiotry  l5  frowiwKl  upon  by  tho  campaigners  themsrlvrs.  as  un- 
Amrrican  and  contrary  to  rnntomp<:rary  rtrorm  methods.  Cum- 
munilies  all  over  the  ub!t«l  States*  arr  dL^ovcrli.g  that  the  moment 
S»"y  or^nl«  and  invoke  kcal  lnd«-ency  ordinances  against  smutty 
m:I»xin^  publishers  and  diatnbutcri  seize  a  broom  and  clean 
theTr  own  hous«  This  simple  technique  has  swept  flithy  magazines 
cff  the  rrw^.tand^.  not  rnly  in  the  communlMf"^  mentioned,  but 
•Ido  in  Albany.  N  T .  In  Ronton.  Lowell.  Lynn,  and  10  other  smaller 
emea  in  Ma».s.chu«.tt5..  In  Grand  Rapidv  Mich  E>-s  Moinea.  Icwa. 
Bmnlngham.  Ala     Loa  Anneles.  Calif     and  elsewhere  ^.„.^ 

No  ci!y  or  U)wn  need  be  pl.iRU«l  by  the  sex  purveyor  pervert 
maker  rr  moral/.  wrecHer  any  Ioniser  than  It  taKes  to  organize  against 
him  HU  maUxloroua  product  and  all  that  It  represents  in  human 
aid  ecr,nrm.c  wa*te  can  be  obliterated  by  taking  a  '^"""'"""'i^ 
rtand  airamat  It  J  Edptr  Hoover  apeak*  lor  every  derent-m>nded 
citi/4.11  when  he  wy. ;  Ih.r,-  I.  no  place  In  America  lor  the  filthy 
nuncazlne.     Thia  trash  ma-tt  go!" 


Plain  Enough 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

~  or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  IS.  1940 


IDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADFLPHIA  EVENING  BULLETIN  OP 

FEBRUARY   12.  1»40 


Mr  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  E\-enlng  BulleUn  of  February  12.  1940: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  February  12.  1940] 

FUAIN    rJJOrGII 

Under  the  circumstance*.  Including-  the  occasion  of  delivery. 
President  Roosevelt's  condenu-.atlon  of  the  Soviet  Government  waa 
excellently  tUned.  Sympathy  for  brutally  invaded  Flnlar.d.  as  he 
■ays  U  felt  by  the  overwhelm. np  majority  of  the  American  poeple. 
That  majority  Includes  the  fcrmer  fellow  travelers  and  these  who. 
although  revolted  by  BoUhevlsi  brutality,  had  hoped  that  Russia 
would  yet  develop  a  real  democracy 

No  ruptiu^  of  relations  could  bring  home  to  Mc«cow  more  force- 
fully tnowlcdne  of  what  America  really  thinks  of  It  than  this 
declaration  by  the  head  of  a  state  stlU  In  diplomatic  relations  with 

the  Soviet  ^,  ,    ^ 

Mr  Boc»evelt  gave  good  advice  to  the  youthful  Commur.lsts 
whom  the  American  Youth  CXmgress  tolerates  ,ln  Its  membership 
when  lie  bade  Uxem  ci  nflne  thtlr  agitation  to  legal  and  constitu- 
tional lines  But  Moscow.  Nnh  in  practice  and  propaganda,  tells 
Uiem  exactly  the  contrary.  Bol«hcvUim  came  to  power  not  by  over- 
throwing Czarism  but  bv  cuttmsf  a  democratic  ret-lme  that  had 
already  destroyed  the  old  unperial  tyranny— a  government  of  veteran 
flvhters  for  liberty-  men  and  women-  in  the  persecution  of  whom 
Bolshevism  outd.d  Czarlstlc  terrorism  Bolshevism  relies  on  purges. 
police  terrorism,  and  the  denial  of  every  Individual  liberty. 

For  younjf  "reds"  the  President  had  plain  words  about  twaddle 
ovtr  Fmland.  The  Youth  Contiress  teems  10  think  It  is  being  asked 
to  deny  the  right  of  yoxxn^  Americans  to  advocate  communism: 
Com-«din(;  an  atheist  freedom  cf  cpinicn  and  speech  doesn't  entlUe 
huu  to  bar^e  mto  nw-mbership  and  influence  In  the  Christian  En- 
dearor  Uuion.     The  Youth  Congreaa  had  better  travel  alone. 


The  Federal  Judiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  29.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY    HON.    KENNCTH    McKELLAR.    OF   TENNESSEE 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  some  time  ago  I  delivered 
an  address  at  Nashville.  Tenn..  m  honor  of  one  of  the  new  1 
district  Judges.  In  my  addrf'ss  I  outlined  scm.thint?  concern- 
ing the  judicial  office.  The  address  was  printed  in  part  in  the 
newspap»  rs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed 
In  the  At;pendix  ol  the  Rscord.  as  a  part  ol  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  I  am  happy  to  be  here 
ton^'ht  Yot^^ntlemen  cf  the  Nashville  bar  and  lawyers  of  this 
m^rict  are  verfpracicus  to  honor  your  now  Federal  Judge  and  are 
melt  courteous  to  invite  me  to  take  part  m  the  ceremony.  I  begin 
by  L^nl  I  know  it  is  much  more  lntere«tUi.^  for  any  speaker  on 
any  cSlon  of  this  k.nd  to  speak  without  n-t.s.  and  as  the  most 
o?vou  know  1  usually  fn.Ilow  that  course.  However,  lor  rer.sons  that 
°^m  to  r^ulre  It  I  have  concluded  to  confine  myself  largely  tonight 
to  mv  written  discussion.  „ 

I  first  wish  to  state  the  situation  leading  up  to  Senator  Sttwarts 
and  my  recommendation  and  to  the  appointment  of  Judge  Dauei 
as  Federal  ludi'e  As  ycu  all  know,  there  were  a  number  of  appli- 
Snt^  fci  thlfverv  Important  position- lawyer,  all  of  hlph  standing, 
fine  ability,  excellent  qualification*,  and  of  outstanding  hoiies  y  and 
lnte«rity  Several  frcu.  Nashville  and  several  from  ^l^'^^'"'^'^  t,^'^! 
trict  outside  of  Nashville  Senator  Sttwabt  and  I  had  a  difficult 
taak  m  making  a  8»  lection  ,     »,^   ,„ 

In  talking  the  matter  over  with  the  Attorney  GcneraL  he  In- 
formed u.-.  that  his  office  would  not  recommend  to  the  Pre.<=ldent 
anyone  whnee  age  wa-s  over  60  This  rule  did  not  meet  my  approval 
then  and  does  not  meet  my  approval  now.  I  never  agreed  «  ^h  the 
Dr  Osier  theory  that  a  man  should  be  chloroformed  after  reachin? 
60  years  cf  ace  I  am  past  that  age  and  I  think  I  am  still  able  to 
do  good  work.  I  know  many  lawyers  over  60  who  would  make 
better  Judges  than  others  under  that  age.  The  Attorney  General 
was  officially  and  legaUy  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  recom- 
mendations of  Judges  to  the  President  and  we  did  not  have  the 
power  to  overrule  hun.  This  ruling  eliminated  a  number  of  excel- 
lent applicants,  as  fine  men  as  could  be  found  In  this  or  any  other 
State  S'^nator  Stitivart  and  I  went  over  the  endorsements  of  the 
other  applicants  and  there  were  many  fine  endoreem-^nts  of  each  and 
they  were  all  well  qualified  men  We  submitted  a  number  of  names 
to  the  Department  cf  Justice,  but  complications  arose,  which  were 
not  the  fault  of  anytxxly.  and  we  then  submitted  the  name  of  Judge 
Davles.  who  was  not  an  applicant  for  the  place. 

Senator  Sttwart  and  I  submitted  his  name  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  so  that  the  Attorney  General  coxild  make  the  examination 
that  he  always  makes  in  such  cases  before  Joining  in  our  recom- 
mendations 'The  Attorney  General  made  his  usual  examination 
and  soon  reported  favorably  and  submitted  his  name  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  was  appointed  In  submitting  his  name,  we  considered 
his  standing  at  the  bar.  his  education,  his  fitnefs,  qualifications 
generally,  his  character,  and  his  standing  In  the  community. 

Then  came  a  wholly  unexpert«xl  protest.  I  need  not  go  into  that 
except  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  protestants  wtrc  thoroughly 
sincere  and  honest  In  their  protests,  but  they  had  simply  been  mis- 
informed Their  testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  making 
the  Investigation  amply  showed  this.  The  overwhelming  testimony 
given  by  leading  Judges  and  lawyers  showed  that  Mr.  Davles  was 
entirely  worthy  and  qualified.  The  testimony  of  the  protestants 
Indicated  that  thev  were  not  fully  informed  as  to  the  facts,  and  the 
committee  unaninicusly  recommended  Judge  Davles  and  the  Senate 
unanimously  confirmed  him 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  the  appointment  cf  Judge 
Davics  hiis  met  well-nigh  unanimous  approval  of  the  NashvUle  bar 
and  of  the  several  bars  of  the  entire  district. 

SOME    SUGGESTIONS    CONCERNING    FTDERAL    JUDGES 

As  all  of  you  know.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  practice  quite 
actively  in  all  the  courts.  State  and  Federal,  where  I  gained  con- 
siderable experience  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  two  branches  of 
Congress  for  about  28  years.  Not  long  after  I  entered  the  House  we 
had  the  case  of  an  Imnearhment  of  a  Federal  Judge  before  that  body, 
and  Judge  Robert  W.  Archbold  was  removed  from  office.  La'er 
United  States  district  Judge  George  W  English  was  Impeached  by 
the  Hou«;e  and  he  resigned  Still  later  Harold  Loud' rback.  dls'rict 
Judge,  was  impeachtd.  but  was  not  convicted,  in  1933.  In  1936 
Halsted  L  Rltter.  district  Judge,  was  removed  from  office.  I  was 
exceedingly  fanUllar  with  all  these  ca.ses  In  addition  to  that,  as  a 
Senator  I  have  taken  part  In  the  appointment  of  all  five  of  our 
Tennessee  Federal  Judges.  I  am  a  devout  believer  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  State*  and  regard  It  as  the  greatest  document 
for  the  government  of  people  ever  created  by  man. 

For  fhese  reasons  the  observations  I  am  now  going  to  make 
concerning  Federal  Judges  would  seem  to  be  perniiiisib'.e.  and  I 
hope  the  tlve  Judges  and  all  of  you  will  consider  them  appropriate 
and  proper 

Aristotle,  the  great  Greek  philosopher  who  lived  long  tiefore  the 
Christian  era.  said  that  there  were  four  requisites  of  a  good  Judge: 
One  was  to  hear  cau'irusly;  the  second  to  ans-.vcr  wis.ly;  the  third 
to  consider  BOljerly:  and  the  fourth  to  decide  Impartially.  I  think 
Judge  Davles  and  the  other  Federal  Judges  ol  the  Stale  have  iheso 
four  qualifications 

However,  in  this  modern  age  there  are,  as  It  seems  to  me.  addi- 
tional ref^uirements  of  a  Federal  Judg^e. 

He  should  be  learned  in  the  law.  familiar  with  Federal  practice, 
qu.ck  at  making  accurate  deductions  from  established  preccden.s. 
courteous  to  lawyers  appearu.g  before  him.  just  to  all  litigants,  and 
h"  should  so  conduct  himself  as  to  earn  and  merit  the  approval  of 
the  people  of  the  district  over  which  he  has  JurisdicUcn. 

The  Federal  Judiciary  has  its  origin  solely  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  lu  like  has  not  been  found  in  any  other 
cruntry.  The  Constitution  provides  for  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
leaves  to  Congress  the  ix)wer  to  create  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  frcm   tUne   to   tune  ordaUa  and   establL^.     So   that 
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h^-ii'se  cf  my  rcMial  experience  at  the  bar  In  the  trial  of  cases 
S^.foeJudgeTLd  Junes.  I  formed  a  very  definite  Idea  oii^edulyol 
udpes  under  our  Constitution  I  want  to  set  some  of  these  out 
^  A  ludge  should  permit  no  one  to  discuss  with  him  In  chambers 
prfvatelv  or  anywhere  else  except  In  open  court  any  case  or  official 
matter  pending  before  him.  There  should  be  no  exception  what- 
Tver   mi?e   by^he    Judge    to   this    inflexible,   self-imposed    rule    of 

^''l^'fud^e  Should  listen  with  patience  to  all  matters  Presented  to 
him  in  open  court,  either  bv  litigants  or  by  lawyers.  The  more 
rr^orfnt  or  lowlv  the  litigant,  or  the  moreJU-advised  the  la^.•^er. 
the  more  carefully  and  politely  the  Judge  should  treat  them 

O^ot  our  chancelors  Judge  F.  H.  Helskell.  used  to  say  that  a 
l.Syer  who  was  not  of  the  first  grade  but  who  had  many,  many 
ca2s  before  him.  caused  him  to  do  more  work  than  any  other  for 
ih^  reason  t?a^  the  lav^Ter  sometimes  overlooked  the  best  points 
in  his  case,  and  he  had  to  try  the  case  on  Its  merlt^v 

A  ludee  should  permit  full,  open  court  hearings  to  all  u ho  desire 
to  addrS  him  in  behalf  of  leniency  for  criminal  defendants  who 
1  a4  pSed  gulUy  and  stand  before  him  for  sentence  where  the 
teri^  S  such  Lntence  Is  Ui  his  sound  discretion  wlthm  the  limits 

"'in'^ScS'Ji't'h "sentences  and  punishments  for  crimes  he  should 
bear  In  m^nd  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  crlniinal  law  that 
the  orlman-  purpo^*  of  punli^hment  is  to  prevent  crime,  and  that 
cer.rirn  S  pun^^hment  is  the  greatest  restraining  ^^^Z^^^^^P^l 
♦  ->P  rrim'nal  mind  He  should  bear  In  mind  at  all  times  that  the 
lud.clTduty  to  uphold  and  Influence  the  criminal  laws  of  our 
Joun-iv  w"  horn  fear  or  favor  Is  a  nondelegable  Judicial  duty.  Of 
coun.iN   \^.inoai.  iiui  oerson  charged  with  crime  should 

course.  I  do J^-o    mean  that  ^^^^  f  ^/^3^J„^^,^nUy  arise  In  every 

''"'comt  bus^ne-s  should  be  transacted  with  dispatch,  cases  should 

sFr  Br,'  ^^.-^  srj-r^r  s?;,.v,r  .".9  "^ 

S^l°  bear'i,  '^courte.y  co,un,uanccs  should  not  be  granu^d  and 

-lo-^aS'^'ouS  i;i'V.fd'r,Xr'a;>Scrfoo..T  ,ha„  ,,  a,Jso- 
.. i.v-^/i^arv  (or  Its  proper  consideration   and  deter.-n.natlon_ 

Kcome  lni)lvent  and  the  Judgment  was  wortlxless. 

JURY   TRIALS 

I  des're  to  call  attention  to  Jury  trials.  The  original  Constltu- 
^^'.Ji^rtrtl  o/afrcriSe"  except  In  cases  cf  Impeachment,  shall  be 
''^n.s  ccrsldcred  inadequate,  and  the  .ixth  ^and  .venth 
amcnriments  were  speedily  adoP\«'d.  ^""1°^°  \'  j  J^.^^^  been 
tor  jury  trials  in  "^mmal  and  cUl  cases  that  u  ^^^^t^  ^.^^e 

^^"iT'all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
r„)S1SreVr;>'fe  S-rien-n?.-;  rv^e'SjL  'iZr^!.^  ^^ 
Srf  feV']Sn\aveJ^en  pre.ouM,  ^^'^^.^Z  rTV°.o^. 

^H^^s'SE'%Sss^rr.rTa^ 

as=istancc  of  coun.<^l  for  his  defense^ 

T^n'  "itrS  c^ommon  Tal.'Vhere  "hl%alue  In  controversy  shaU 
excl^d  r^cf  the  "ght  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved.  ai.d  no 
fef  tried  bvlury  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any  court  of 
the  united  sffes  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law. 


Tn  ^me  way  the  doctrine  that  the  Federal  trial  Judge  Is  the 
tMneSi  J^o^  has  prevailed  in  many  districts.  There  s  no  such 
t..irteemn  jurur  «m    H  judges  should  constantly  bear   In 

K^'he  Six  aS  sevVni^amendments.  and  shotild  tollow  the 
Tpmt  Is  well  L  the  letter  of  constitutional  ^•tl^^'^^,ll^\'l^^l^,l 
j--ry    making  no  comment  on  the  evidence  which  might  Influence 

'^'  K4\U'S'Fc'dc?al'juftes  In  their  charge  to  the  Jury  to  .urn 
TjJ  the  fac^s  and  thereby  virtually  Instruct  the  Jury  to  bring  In 
o^rh  verdict  as  he  desires.  I  knew  of  a  criminal  case  t-^fore  a 
Federal  cout  in  4lch  the  trial  judge  told  the  Jur^  that  whether 
tl^ev  considered  the  Governments  testimony  or  the  defendants 
t?^?'monv  the  re«=ult  was  the  same:  that  they  wou^d  be  compelled 
♦!^fl^  the  defendant  tnillty  and  when  one  of  the  urors  esked  the 
Sd'lf  if  he'cifrTcted\K'  Jry  to  bring  In  ^  verdict  convicting  the 
rfofJ^nriant  he  said  no-  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  that,  but 
?^ifno?eaina'ble  m'an  c.uld  hold  otherwise  on  the  fac^s  adduce^ 

Txtr^re  c^^  o^t^e  S-  'nvL^n  S  th^e  ^^vl^l^^  of  Thf  JuV?. 
?l-;e7idge^hould  in  no^ase  express  to  the  Jury  his  opinion  on 
the  facts. 


In  addition  a  Federal  Judge  should  never  set  a^lde  the  vcrd.ct 
cf  a  Jury  upon  a  question  of  fact  except  upon  a  showing  of  pas- 
sion prejudice,  corruption,  or  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  Jury,  and 
I  may  say  that  such  a  showing  is  a  rare  occurrence.  In  this  con- 
nection I  might  add  that  I  know  a  Federal  Judge  who  has  been  on 
the  bench  for  several  years  and  has  never  set  aside  the  verdict  of 

&  jury 

I  believe  In  Jury  trials  Our  Federal  Constitution  In  three  separate 
provisions  guarantees  the  right  of  trial  by  Jtiry.  In  the  most  explicit 
and  unmistakable  terms,  and  these  mandates  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  carried  out.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  P.  I.'s  have  never 
been  popular  with  me.  though  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  had  one 
u.sed  on  me  They  seem  established  In  our  system,  but  should  be 
granted  only  when  there  cannot  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  have 
known  many  cases  where  the  trial  Judge  said  there  was  no  evidence 
to  sustain  a  verdict,  but  the  appellate  court  held  that  there  was. 

INSOLVTENCT     CASES 

In  receivership,  reorganization,  and  bankruptcy  cases,  the  Judge 
•-hould  be  careful  to  keep  down  the  cost  and  not  to  allow  excessive 
fees  or  compensation  In  recent  years,  a  number  of  rases  have  come 
before  the  Senate  bringing  the  Federal  Judicial  system  In  dirrrpute 
because  of  failure  of  Judges  to  protect  the  assets  of  an  estate  and  by 
allowing  excessive  fees.  Tlie  purpose  of  all  insolvency  lav.s  Is  to 
con.serve  asseU  for  the  creditors  and  to  aid  the  debtor  toward 
rehabilitation. 

To  the  appointment  of  receivers,  the  mo.st  careful  attention  of 
the  Judge  is  called  In  recent  vears  not  only  excessive  fees  to  re- 
ceivers but  partiality  and  favoritism  in  the  appointment  of  re- 
ceivers has  caused  criticism  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  all  over  the 
country. 

NOT  AN   AUTOTRAT — NO   POWER  OF   VETO 

As  a  rule  a  Federal  Judgeship  has  been  ccnsiderf-d  an  easy  place 
for  one  for'  life  with  all  of  the  worries  of  the  Judge  behind  him 
This  is  a  very  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  situation  of  a  Judge.  I 
believe  a  Federal  Judge  should  be  unswervingly  democratic  in  his 
-ttiludc  tov.'ard  cvcrvbodv,  and  courteous  nnd  ccn-lderatc  of  th? 
ri-hts  and  feelings  of  others.  His  place  Is  "during  pood  behavior/ 
and  the  Judge  should  remember  that  as  long  as  his  bchavlci-  is  good. 
his  appointment  is  beyond  recall  by  the  pet  pie.  For  this  reason,  he 
-hould  be  more  careful,  both  in  his  public  and  private  conduct, 
and  he  should  not  pincc  himself  In  nuch  a  position  that  it  may  be 
thought  that  any  lawvor  or  other  person  is  too  clo.sc  to  the  court. 
He  should  even  be  careful  with  whom  he  plays  goi:  or  bridge  or 
;Miy  other  action  which  might  make  other  lawyers  or  people  believe 
that  he  would  favor  them  in  a  law.suit.  In  other  words.  It  makes 
the  ludges  life  somewhat  lonely,  but  no  Federal  Judge  can  be  a 
"good  fellow."  He  must  pay  the  price  for  the  respect  and  confidence 
cf  the  people.  ,  . 

By  his  appointment  for  life,  a  Federal  Judge  is  not  made  an  auto- 
crat He  is  not  given  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  united  States.  He  Is  not  given  power  to  veto  acts  of  the 
Congress.  His  duty  is  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  several  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  where  their  infraction  i.s  charged,  and  to 
interpret  and  enforce  acts  of  the  Congress,  and  to  do  Jus  Ice  to  all 
who  come  before  him  for  a  determination  of  their  rights  under  the 
Federal  Ccnstitution  and  laws. 

A  Judpe  should  ever  be  mindful  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  vests  in  Congres..  and  not  In  the  courts  the  law - 
Peaking  power  and  the  determination  of  our  national  public  policy. 
Where  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress  is  challenged, 
the  appropriate  function  of  the  court  where  the  test  is  made, 
should  be  to  construe  the  statute  in  a  liberal  spirit  of  interpreta- 
tion to  the  end  that  the  broad  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  general  welfare  ^hou;d  be  upheld,  rather  than  thwarted  in  a 
narrowly  restrained  construction  which  defeats  the  will  of  the 
ueople  as  expiessed  by  their  con^^re.ssional   Jepresentatives. 

in  recent  years  some  district  Judges  have  been  prone  to  hold  un- 
constitutional and  set  aside  act.s  of  Congrer.s.  Think  of  it  a  mo- 
ment' A  district  judge  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed bv  the  senate  for  life,  and  under  the  practice  that  has 
grown  up  he  may  in  10  days  grant  an  injunction  restra  n.ng  tho 
enforcement  of  an  act  of  Congress  deliberately  passed  by  a  ma- 
lorltv  of  435  Congressmen  and  96  Senators,  and  approved  hv  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales.  A  district  court  he.ng  created  by 
Congress  and  a  district  Judge  being  appointed  by  the  President 
and  the  Senate  was  never  intended  to  have  such  power  and  the 
an  too  frequent  abuse  of  that  power  has  led  to  the  e.stabhshmcnt 
of  th^ec  Judge  courts.  I  hope  no  district  Judge  in  Tennessee  will 
ever  assert  such  unwarranted  action  in  the  granting  of  injunc- 
tions.   

PRIVATE   AND   SEP\ItATE   LIFE  OF   A   JtHXIE 


Finally  may  I  add  that  the  private  life,  the  personal  habits,  and 
the  rectitude  of  the  Judge  should  be  al>ove  reproach.  He  should 
never  forget  that  he  is  a  Federal  Judge  either  on  the  bench  or  on 
the  street  His  private  life  should  be  an  example  to  all  those 
amone  whom  he  di.-pen^es  Justice.  This  view  of  a  Judgeship  un- 
doubt^dTy  deprives  a  man  of  som^  of  his  old  associates  and  friends 
but  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  that  a  Judge  has  to  pay  for  Judicial 

p-eferment.         ..^^^     ..  ^p^^j^.p  from   the  President  and  the 

Snate  repres: ntUvj  your  Government,  taut  the  name  of  Just 
fud?e-  yoS  earn  for  yourself.  It  is  the  greatest  honor  that  can 
come  to  you  You  are  one  of  the  servants  of  the  people  to  do  even 
and  exact  Justice  to  those  who  come  or  are  brought  before  you. 
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ad  to  do  Justice  Bs  brtwrrn  thrm  or  m  between  tliem  and  their 
Oov»mment.   evtnly.   exacUy,    ar.d    tmpertlally.  ^„M«r,.  nf 

I  r «rt  all  tiie^  things  In  mind  uhen  I  made  recommendation*  or 
the  three  JudKC*  whom  I  have  rccomemnded  to  be  put  on  the  bench 
in  TennesM*  and  when  1  voted  lor  the  confirmation  of  the  other 
two  ludees  now  on  tlie  brnch  I  bi-llevod  that  all  Ove  would  fulfill 
their  Ob.. K-atlons  a«  l.crrln  .-^t  out  We  had  this  view  wh.-n  we 
recommended  Judge  Martin,  of  Memphis.  JudRe  Dart,  of  Jasper 
and  Jud«c  Davlea,  c^  Na.^ville  1  aJ»o  had  this  In  view  wh«-n  I 
airres^  to  the  confirmarion  of  Judge  Hltks  and  Judt-e  Taylor  I 
have  never  a  d<.r.bt.  that  thry  wtll  all  art  In  such  a  manuer  as  will 
tuBiify  the  exulted  opinion  we  had  of  them  .    ^  ,,  .      .». 

CienUemen  of  the  »>ar  of  middle  TrniiPH^.  I  bolieve  In  the 
•eunicn  of  Judge  Bn^r  D  Davirs  a.s  a  F.-deral  Judye  We  have 
given  you  a  airiendid  Judpe.  n  Judtje  who  will  fully  measure  up 
to  \Xt*  requlremenu  of  the  ptwltton 

Judge  Dnvies  hAs  a  dellghUul  personality  and  engaKln?  manners, 
Unwell  educated,  is  gratioui  ar.d  rourt<^ous.  and  I  predict  lor  him 
•  most  suoceaaful  career  on  the   bench. 


The  Motion-Picture  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

■^-^     IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKrRKSKNTATIVES 
Friday.  February  16.  1940 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  thrre  is  any  issue  in- 
Tolvcd  that  touches  the  rlshts.  the  liberty  and  freedom,  or 
the  welfare  of  an  Ind.vidual  or  proup.  I  feel  that  courage 
and  honesty  will  stand  ever  ready  to  examine  all  evidence, 
though  some  evidence  might  conflict  with  prejudice  or  opin- 
ion. I  believe  the  intollectual  advanctment  of  man  depends 
upon  an  attitude  of  thorough  and  intense  investigation  and 
upon  a  f.arle.ss  and  ready  acceptance  of  every  fact,  truth, 
and  rrality  that  invcstiRation  can  produce.  It  is  my  keen 
desire  that  every  conclusion  that  I  may  reach,  which  will 
gcvem  my  actions  here,  come  always  as  the  result  of  un- 
biased inquiry,  investigation,  and  thought.  At  any  time 
that  my  advocacy  on  one  side  of  an  issue  reaches  the  point 
of  pre-entatjon  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  my  viewpomt. 
I  would  feel  it  an  Injustice  to  my  own  comprehension  and 
reason  if  there  was  not  a  full  and  fiPC  presentation  of  such 
evidence  as  might  be  opposed  to  the  conclusion  I  had 
reached. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  on  a  few  occa.slons  discussed  seme  as- 
pects of  the  motion-picture  industry  and  have  referred  to 
IndviduaLs  representative  of  the  executive  powers  in  that 
industry.  I  have  indicated  among  other  things  the  personal 
Incomes  of  these  executi\-es.  Since  these  discussions,  it  has 
l)een  frequently  pointed  out  that  a  great  amount  of  the 
indmdiial  incomes  are  absorbed  by  Government  taxation, 
and  by  other  mesns.  Th*s  is  undoubtedly  true  with  refer- 
ence to  such  salancs  as  tliat  of  Louis  B.  Mayer  and  certain 
stars  and  execuav«s  of  the  motion-picture  industry  whom  I 
mentioned  on  October  18  and  November  3.  1939. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  bears  on  this  subject, 
and  I  wish  to  Incorporate  it  as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 

Nrw  York.  February  12.  1940. 

Hen   LTT.r  H   Boiuc'f. 

H'-u^c  o'  Rcrrre'^tntc.tire^.  Washington.  D    C 

Mt  Dr.*R  Mn  Bt^nrN  I  have  seen  in  the  Cofic^rsurov kx  Pfcord 
of  CVtrber  18  a;id  November  3.  la.st.  certain  references  by  yon  to  the 
incomes  of  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  motion-plctur? 
bu«i:n'"i-^  I  noticed  that  very  fairly  you  polnt»xl  out  that  the  enm- 
Irg-  c '  i'c-crs  and  actrcp?e«  are  usually  restricted  to  a  shorter  period 
of  years  than  most  other  people  because  of  the  changes  In  the 
public  esteem  or  favi-r 

Your  fau-neas  in  that  respect  encouraged  me  to  bcUove  that  you 
wctUd  also  give  fair  consideration  to  my  requeot  that  you  would 
read  ccixslder.  and  put  into  the  R»X)aD  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Valente  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  Siate.  which  opinion 
wa->  gn-eti  after  h:s  first  full  consideration  of  all  the  facts  laid 
befon-  him  by  mt.rrsttd  stixrkholders  in  a  tult  against  the  execu- 
tives of  LocWs,  Inc.  mentioned  by  you  In  the  Conceessional 
Ricoao 

It  stvmed  to  me  tliat  If  jrou  were  advised  that  a  Justice  of  the 
New  Y  tK  Supremo  Ccurt.  afur  c.u-eful  and  thorough  inquiry  in  a 
tiu'.>  .-  i.iiurud  trial  of  Isau.s.  had  ruied  that  th^se  compeu&Ations 
were  not  culy  fair  but  prcGtable  to  the  stockholders  of  the  corpo- 


ration, ycu  would  not  hesitate  to  add  to  the  Record  by  the  Incltislon 
of  such  .an  opinion  from  such  a  source.  ,,.     „ 

It  seemed  to  me  also  that  you  might  fairly  add  to  the  Record 
the  fact  that  with  respect,  for  Instance,  to  Mr.  Louis  B.  Mayer.  Mr. 
Schenck  and  Mr  Rubin,  on  the  amounts  cf  compensations  men- 
tion*^ bv  vou  e  ich  of  them  necessarily  paid  to  the  United  States 
upward   of'  00  percent  on   those   amounts   in   f-ederal   income   tax 

With  respect  to  the  Jtistiflcatlon  of  the  compensations  paid  by 
Loews.  Inc  to  these  cfflcials.  may  I  quote  to  you  these  excerpts 
from  the  opinion  of  Justice  Valente: 

•This  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  ccmpany  (In  Itself 
tending  to  refute  any  claim  of  fraud  or  of  payments  so  large  as  to 
constitute  a  gift  or  waste  cf  corporate  assets)  Is  supplemented  by 
the  undisputed  evidence  as  to  the  scale  of  wages  In  the  Industry 
generally  the  scarcity  of  talent  to  fill  positions  cf  producers  and 
executives,  and  the  intense  competition  among  the  companies  for 

their  services.  ,  ,         ^ 

"The  evidence  is  replete  with  Instances  of  lucrative  offers  re- 
ceived by  these  executives  in  an  effort  to  lure  them  away  from 
Loew'e,  Inc..  and  1  am  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  Schenck's 
testimony  that  the  only  way  he  kept  his  unique  orcanlzation  in- 
tact W!is'  by  the  payment  of  generous  compensation.  That  this 
policy  ha-s  been  successful  is  Indicated  not  only  by  the  standing  of 
the  company  and  the  proflcs  which  It  has  earned  over  the  years,  but 
by  the  testimony  of  cverj-  single  witness.  Including  that  of  the 
president  of  one  "of  Us  chief  competitors,  who  frankly  stated  that 
he  would  like  to  get  this  e.>cecutlve  group  for  his  own  company  and 
that  their  loss  would  be  disastrous  to  Loew's.  Inc. 

•The  question  before  me.  however.  Is  not  whether  these  payment,? 
were  large^that  is  conceded — but  whether  they  are  -o  completely 
out  of  relation  to  the  services  rendered  as  to  be  characterized  as  a 
gift  of  corporate  asset.=  within  Rogers  v.  Hill  (289  U.  S.  582).  The 
evidence,  however.  Justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  contracts  and 
payments  were  not  a  gift  or  waste  of  corporate  assets,  and  that  they 
were  approved  by  successive  and  competent  boards  of  directors, 
the  majority  of  which  was  disinterested.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  court  should  not  substitute  its  Judgment  for  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  duly  constituted  corporate  management.     •     •      • 

"It  is  to  t)c  remembered  that  the  20  percent  to  the  Mayer  part- 
ners was  vlrtUBlly  a  compensation  to  the  croup  for  the  pnxluction 
organization  which  they  brought  into  the  company.  That  per- 
centage which  txRan  as  a  compensation  to  the  Mayer  or'^anizatton 
when  It  was  a  corporation  continued  after  it  was  chaneed  into  a 
copartnership  In  addition  to  this  percentage  the  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  or:;anlzation  received  a  .salary.  When  the  arri\n?ement 
was  made  with  the  copartnership,  salaries  continued  In  accordance 
with  increased  fieures  warranted  by  the  additional  responsibilities, 
and  percentage  compensation  was  also  allowed  to  the  organlyatlon  as 
before.  The  contention  that  the  percentage  payments  to  the  part- 
nership were  Intended  to  be  inclusive  of  salaries  theretofore  paid 
Is  untenable  In  any  event,  the  three  members  of  the  Mayer  group 
represented  the  higher-water  mark  of  the  production  end  of  the 
business  of  the  ciTporatlon.     •     •     • 

'The  re.£ults.  no  matter  how  much  one  may  attribute  a  part  of 
the  success  to  the  Mayer  group  and  the  producing  genius  of  Irving 
Thalberg.  are  in  laree  part  due  to  Nicholas  M.  Sthenck.  With  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  company  and  with  his  diplomatic  skill  in 
holding  the  organization  luUiCt.  it  would  seem  that  no  ground  for 
dl.^sathfaction  at  the  .salary  allowed  him  by  the  directors  or  with 
adding  to  the  salrir>'  the  anntial  provision  for  a  small  percentage 
of  the  profits  exists  To  a  comparable  extent,  similar  Justification 
may  be  found  for  the  allowance  of  percentage  compensation  to 
David   Ikrnstein.   the   treasurer.      •      •      • 

"The  action  against  the  directors  will  be  dismissed,  and  the 
prayer  for  injunction  to  restrain  the  operation  of  the  new  con- 
tracts effective  January  1,  1939.  denied.  Findings  and  final  Judg- 
ment may  be  settled  with  affidavits  of  services  by  the  respective 
attorneys  for  plaintiffs 

"Louis  A.  Vaixxte.  J.  S.  C. 
"Januakt  20.  1939  ■• 

I  am  enclosing  a  printed  copy  of  the  opinion  referred  to.  and. 
for  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  »-ou!d  greatly  appreciate  Inclu-lon  of 
that  opinion,  or.  If  that  is  Impossible,  of  the  excerpts  quoted  In  my 
letter  In  whatever  extension  of  your  remarks  upon  this  subject  you 
would  feel  It  fair  to  make. 
Thanking  you.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mannt  Strai-ss 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  Bernard  Epstein 
et  al.  against  Nicholas  M.  Schenck  ct  al.  I  find  the  references 
in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Strauss  as  referred  to  herein  both 
substantiated  and  elaborated  on  by  the  opinion  handed  down 
by  Justice  Louis  A.  Valente.  In  the  sense  of  fairness.  I  would 
also  add  a  few  ij^riinent  excerpts  from  this  decision  not 
referred  to  in  the  letter  aforementioned: 

Nor  does  any  Infcrmation  seem  to  have  been  Improperly  wlth- 
I    held  from  stockholders.     •     •     • 

J        Indeed,  at  the  1932  stockholders'  meeting,  after  the  disclosure  of 

I    the  amounts  paid  for   the   preceding  2  years,   the  stockholders   by 

reseilutlon  formally  approved  the  action  of  the  board  cf  directors  in 

I   making  6uch  payments.     Moreover,  the  court  may   take  judicial 
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notice  that  since  1934  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern  me  t  caused 
to  be  published  the  i-alarus  of  leading  executives  and  that  thr^e 
were  widely  publicized.  Finally,  extensions  of  the  origlna  con- 
tracts were  svrbmit ted  to  and  approved  by  stockholders  In  1932  and 
1936  after  notice,  and  the  new  contracts,  which  take  effect  beglii- 
ning  January  1.  1939.  were  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  stocK- 
hclders  aftef  their  proxies  had  boon  solicited  by  a  notice  which 
fully  and  fairly  stated  not  only  the  terms  of  the  proposed  contract^ 
but  the  terms  of  their  existing  contracts  and  the  method  b>  which 
their  percentage  comp-'nsatlon  is  to  be  computed. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  regret  that  the  length  of  the  opinion  written 
by  Justice  Valente  is  such  that  I  cannot  place  it  here  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety,  but  I  feel  that  the  references  to  that 
opinion  are  sufficient  for  the  purposes,  and  I  do  not  want 
ever  to  be  in  the  position  of  withholding  evidence  or  dcdging 
the  facts     I  stand  always  ready  to  accept  evidence,  and  am 
as  anxious  to  correct  any  error  of  thought  or  action  on  my 
part  as  I  am  to  maintain  tenaciously  the  position  of  right. 
I  hope  throughout  my  life,  and  particularly  my  service  here, 
that  I  will  be  at  all  times  as  quick  to  discard  rrror  as  I  am  to 
accept   the  truth.     Close  examination  of  this  material  pre- 
<;ented  to  me  loads  me  to  the  opinion  that  my  remarks  of 
October  18  and  November  3.  1939.  would  be,  without  this  ad- 
ditional information,  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  pre- 
sent all  the  facts.    I  am  glad  to  submit  this  information  by 
the  wav  of  addenda  to  my  remarks  in  order  that  the  full  facts, 
taking  into  account  all  sides  of  this  question,  may  be  a  matter 
of  record.  

Youth  and  (Jovernment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OK    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  16.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    ROBERT  H.  JACKSON 


Mr  FRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
Robert  H  Jackson.  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  Lincoln  memorial  mectmg  of  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress. February  9,  1940: 

Perhaps  it  is  hard  for  vou  to  imagine  how  flattering  It  is  to  stich 
a  well-worn  vcuth  as  I  to  be  invited  to  share  the  P'atform  at  a 
Youth  CcnKre^s.  For  mere  reasons  than  one  it  Is  appropriate  that 
you  open  vcur  institute  tonight  with  a  memorial  "^^^'^"'gj"!;. Abra- 
ham Uncbln  He  was  one  Republican  who  would  not  have  beeti 
afrTid  c"  you  Speaking  of  his  long  fight  for  human  freedom.  Carl 
Sardburg  says  of  Lincoln:  .  , ^ 

•He  knew  that  his  best  hopes  for  listeners  to  such  an  appeal  were 
the  young  people.  Th -  15-  and  16-year-cld  boys  who  had  n^ad 
Uncle  Tom-s^Cabln.  when  it  was  published  6  vears  before  LU  coin  s 
•hou«e  divided-  speech,  had  grown  Into  21-  and  22-year-old  voters^ 
In  wha?  he\?a^  doing  and  saying  Lincoln  k'-pt  in  ni'nd  the  young 
m»n  He  knew  that  the  challenging  radical  tone  of  v. hat  he  was 
Sv?ng  a^ut  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  interest  no 
crJlv  the  foreign-born  voters,  but  also  the  youn?  pe.,ple  of  aU 
^las^es.  those  to  wh-m  the  American  Revolution  sliU  had  a  breath 
of  smoke  and  a  banner  of  sacred  flame." 

^"eM.nps^Tft^"a!l.'onfy  the  young  people  with  dream.s  and  wishes 
in  fh'  r  eves  would  understand  his  language.  When  his  talk  was 
end^  and"  his  language  had  failed  to  measure  off  all  he  wanted  to 
MvTt  ?iSght  be  the  young  who  would  best  understand  the  despera- 
Uon  of  ms  dreams,   the  unmeasured  lengths  cf  the  adventure  he 

''¥do'"not  know  what  your  dreams  are.  and  It  probably  will  not  t^ 
for  me  to  experience  the  ui^nea^ured  lengths  of  yrur  adventures. 
£  any  case  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  believe  in  your  right  to  have 
vnur  dreams  and  your  adventures. 

Of  ccurS  to  some  pecple  this  spirt',  of  social  and  political  uncon- 
vemKnamy  \<  t^mUin{.  and  to 'some  people  such  an  assen^bly  of 
young  people  Is  a  symbol  o:  dark  and  nigh-marish  ploltmgs  against 
Svernmet  t  Lincoln,  too.  experienced  that  A  book  written  at 
Slti^e  of  Linccln-8  campaigns  so  exaggerated  his  real  aims  as  to 

^"•^^S'^^ncr  flirty  committed  to  Negro  slavery  agitation,  once 
c-mmitted  to  the  sweeping  principle  that  man  being  a  moral 
^?nT  a^ountable  to  o6d  for  his  actions,  should  not  have  those 


actions  controlled  and  directed  by  the  will  of  «nother  are  In  effect 
committed  to  socialism  and  c<>mmunlsm  and  to  the  n^o^^  "^^^^ 
doctrines:  to  no  private  property,  no  church,  no  Ruvernment,  to 
fri^  love,  free  lands,  free  woman,  and  free  churches 

Thus  it  was  .«:oughi  to  blast  the  dreams  and  Icleal.^,  of  the  eariy 
Republican  Party  by  labeling  its  ant  .slavery  .sentiment  as  ^l->"6^;':;^"^ 
radicalism  Seems  a  little  farfetched  today,  doesn  t  it?  But  what 
seems  more  surprising  Is  that  the  i-oUtical  party  whlclv  has  been 
trying  to  wear  Lincoln's  garments  now  refuses  to  u.ssoci.ite  with 
any  of  you  youths  berau.se  some  among  you  arc  now  labeled  radi- 
cals and  Communists.  Of  course.  I  do  n.H  know  how  cl-w>«"0U8 
vou  really  are.  but  I  do  hope  you  are  not  so  bad  as  to  warrant  the 
suggestion  that  you  must  clean  up  and  purify  yours.-lves  hi  ord.T 
to  be  worthy  of  a  message  even  fiom  the  party  of  Warren  Ha. ding. 
Albert  Full,  and  Joe  Pew.  .,,„,„ 

I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  a 
parent  or  a  citizen  who  thouRht  a  youth  In  danger  of  great  error 
was  under  an  equally  great  duty  to  give  patient  and  understanding 
cot!n"el  That  was  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Convinced  that  he  was  right  and  that  It  was  a  duty  and  a  prlvilcga 
to  «el  others  rijtht  he  w.'iu  out  and  .sought  to  present  his  views  to 
those  who  differed  with  him.  He  set  Ix-Iore  us  the  classic  example 
of  revealing  his  own  thoughts  In  debate,  in  the  ^eiiereus  conlulence 
that  out  of  the  free  competition  of  idea;;  the  American  people  can 
be  trvi.vttd  to  choose  the  best  ones 

My  cmbarrasiiment  In  speaking  to  you  tonight  is  not  from  a 
sense  of  belni,'  holier  than  thou  but  from  a  confused  Lcnse  ol 
Inferiority  While  I  try  to  be  unconsc'ous  of  the  passing  yea-s, 
I  am  stiil  vaguely  aware  of  the  mortality  tables.  Tliey  tell  men 
cf  mv  age  that,  on  average,  you  will  be  here  lonj?  alter  we  are  gone. 
That' means  that  our  work,  our  capital,  our  institutions,  and  iv.'n 
our  reputations  will  be  left  in  your  ha-ids.  Some  men  like  Lincoln 
have  grown  in  fame  with  posterity;  others  .shrivel.  Tlio  best  we 
of  today  can  do  Is  at  the  mercy  of  time,  and  mere  time  remains  to 

you  than  to  us.  ..       i,      ^„^« 

Tlien  too  I  am  not  so  cocksure  that  my  own  generation  has  done 
such  a  'good  job  In  Its  time  that  I  feel  qualified  to  tell  you  what 
you  should  d')  with  vour  lives  in  your  i.llolted  time.  It  would  be 
too  devastating  if  you  should,  as  you  pn^bably  would,  reply:  Well, 
if  you  are  so  wise,  why  are  you  leaving  us  such  a  mess  of  wars, 
and  rumors  of  wars,  of  social  strife,  econt^mlc  stagnation,  and 
political  reaction,  which  has  overwhelmed  much  of  the  world  end 
bedevils  all  of  it?  I  fre?ly  acknowledge  that  the  world  of  today 
lives  in  a  glass  house  and  is  not  privileged  to  throw  eiones  at  those 
who  are  to  follow.  .     .   n. 

It  Is.  I  admit,  a  little  difficult  for  one  of  my  generation  to  talK 
to  you  In  terms  of  your  own  dreams  and  v  s;nns.  f  )r  we  cannot 
share  them  fully.  After  all.  we  are  a  different  generation,  ard  we  are 
a  trlfie  afraid  of  you  That  because,  while  you  are  to.'-se-d  about  by 
the  same  storms"  as  we,  you  are  riding  free,  while  we  older  ones 
are  mostly  anchored.  Some  (jf  us  are  anchored  to  a  little  accumu- 
lation of  property,  some  anchored  to  a  prospect  of  accumulating. 
Some  are  anchored  to  Jobs  or  to  social  position  or  political  iiffllia- 
t'ons  or  to  some  cf  those  things  which  are  tangible  assurances 
that  wp  will  "stay  put."  No  matter  how  free  wc  try  to  be.  we  are 
all  tangled  up  in  the  existing  order  of  things  and  it  Is  woven  Into 
tis      We  are  part  of  the  status  quo. 

And.  too.  no  honest  man  can  expect  a  free  and  hopeful  youth  to 
accept  a  status  quo  In  which  involuntary  unemployment,  foreclosed 
opportunities  for  Independence,  dependent  old  ape.  and  so  many 
Inji'stices  play  so  large  and  disastrous  a  part  V.'e  know  we  are 
leaving  vou  an  Indefensible  letracv.  We  know  you  are  going  to  do 
=omethln£j  to  it.  and  we  don't  know  what.  We  know  that  you  don't 
know  what.  We  only  know  that  the  pattern  of  the  future  is  in 
your  minds,  not  in  ours. 

Althcu;:h  you  do  inherit  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  and  confusion, 
you  here  in  America  are  also  the  inheritors  of  things  whleh  have 
co.st  blood  and  facriflce  to  win  and  which  you  will  find  s-till  worth 
preserving  We  have  a  system — an  Imperfect  one.  It  Is  true — but 
one  which  alms  to  give  us  government  ijy  con.sent  of  the  governed. 
And  in  order  that  such  p(  pular  will  mav  be  enliehtened  and  freely 
known  there  was  established  the  right  of  free  speech,  and  of  the 
press  and  of  petition,  as  well  as  other  liberties  from  restraint. 
These  limitations  are  to  protect  your  freedom  against  the  pcrsrns 
you  elect  to  office. 

Of  cour.^e  thev  are  not  tlie  onlv  persons  from  whom  you  will  need 
to  guard  vour  liberties.  Under  our  ecrncmlc  pystem  grave  Injus- 
tices and  "inequalities  mav  be  perpetuated  by  men  never  elected  to 
office  but  who  through  economic  advantage  control  Jobs,  or  credit, 
or  monopolize  commcdities.  or  who  can  nherwise  strike  at  your 
means  to  live  or  vour  standard  of  living.  From  these  sources  come 
the  greatest  modern  threats  to  your  pursuit  of  happiness 

This  democratic  Government  of  ours  was  so  fashioned  as  to  be  a 
power  for  vour  protection  apainst  such  private  Injustice  and  ex- 
Dloitatton  and  at  the  same  tim<-.  not  to  become  an  oppressor  lt««elf. 
It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  that  thev  might  Btop 
wrongdoing  by  irresponsible  private  power  without  iDecomlng  sub- 
ject to  Irresponsible  public  power. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this  virile 
and  slrone  Government  envisioned  by  John  Marshall  was  stealthily 
deonved  of  Its  power  to  curb  private  exploitations  and  in  Justices 
of  an  economic  nature.  The  slave  power  feared  a  government 
strone  en^uph  to  check  It,  and  Its  penetrating  influence  was  Ion?; 
dedicated  to  the  ta.<-k  of  restricting  through  Judicial  decision,  the 
DOwer  of  the  National  Government  After  Lincoln  struck  down 
ttoat  menact   there  arose   the   great   ccmblnatlons  of   finance   and 
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indurtry  which  found  utrong  government  an  obstacle  to  their  Jm- 
penal  dV^ign*  for  exploitation       By   1936  the  National  Government    I 
w*f  r»^'inKl  by  Judicial  drc'.slon  to  Its  lowe5t  efflclency 

!♦  hn«  «  ■erred  to  me  t^at  the  bur«re«t  ta«.k  of  the  New  Deal  was 
to  W^torr  to  this  peoples  Government  Us  original  powers,  lost 
through  Judlcl&l  interpretation  That  la  the  ta^k  in  which  I  have 
been  f  h:efl\  engaged  and  we  are  prepared  to  hand  en  to  you  a  more 
effective  Government  than  the  one  Kranklln  D  Roosevelt  has  had 
to  work  with  Consider  with  me  a  list  r.f  the  things  that  he  waa 
told  he  could  never,  nevr  do.  but  which  we  now  are  told  the 
Oovrrnnrwnt  always  really  had  a  rijiht  to  do 

When  President  R<'Osevelt  took  mre  the  people  wore  prwerless  to 
•nact  either  throuRh  State  or  Nation,  a  minimum-wage  law  to 
protect  women      Both  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  now 

have  that  power  ^      .  ,      .„„^t 

President  RoofieTelt  took  over  a  nation  without  power  to  enact 
a    law    dealing   with   child    labor       We    now    have   such    a   law 

Precident  Roonevelt  f.mnd  a  nation  with  its  p<iwer  to  protect 
the  right  of  labor  collect! velv  to  bargain  condemned  as  unconsti- 
tutional bv  a  Junta  of  52  of  the  lawyers  of  America.  The  Nation 
ha.--  now  won  recognition   of  that  p<jwer 

It  wa«  only  about  a  year  ago  that  wf  won  the  final  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  confirming  the  power  of  this  Nation  to  enact  a 
yalid  farm-«dJU5tment   program 

It  was  only  about  3  years  ago  that  I  ."at  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  decision  day  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that  our  argument 
had  prevailed  and  that  a  Bystcm  of  unemployment  compensation 
cculd  legally  be  undertaken  „       , 

Lcsa  than  3  yearn  ago  I  wa.s  standing  before  the  Supreme  Court 
as  a  repref^ntatlve  of  this  administration  pleading  for  the  power  to 
deal  with  the  urgent  problem  of  decent  care  for  our  growing  popu- 
lation of  aged  and  Infirm  We  were  opposed  by  the  conservatlv-: 
argument  that  the  Nation  could  not  take  any  step  whatever  to  deal 
with  old-age  pensions.     Now  wo  have  that   power 

President  Roosevelt  found  this  Nation  without  power  to  aid  a 
distressed  industry  like  the  bltummous-coal  industry  The  Gufley 
Coal  Act  ^-a-  thrown  out  a.s  wholly  Illegal  in  1936  This  year  the 
Coal  C»>mmlsslon  won   Its  flrst  contest   In  the  Supreme  Court. 

President  Roosevelt  found  the  power  of  the  Nation  to  enact  a 
miblic-utlllttes  holding-company  act  challenged  Its  power  to 
Impose  common  honesty  up  m  great  Interstate  utility  combinations 
which  had  always  been  the  purse  cf  reactionary  politics  was  doubted. 
We  have  won  ih-.'  power  to  do  that. 

He  found  the  country  without  power  to  enact  a  municipal  bank- 
ruptcy act  to  permit  lUs  cities  and  villages  to  restore  financial  order 
and  credit  where  there  had  been  overobligalion  from  years  of  politi- 
cal looting  or  Improvidence.     We  have  won   the   power   to  do  that. 

He  found  It  without  power  to  Ux  the  public  officeholder  s  salary 
as  It  did  other  cUlzena'  salaries.    We  have  won  the  power  to  do 

that. 

He  found  It  without  pKiwer  to  tax  the  salarv  cif  a  Federal  Judge 
as  It  did  other  citizens'  salaries.  Today  the  Nation  has  the  power 
to  do  that  ^     ^ 

In  shirt.  Rocaetrlt  has  won  for  the  Nation  that  which  he  found 
It  without  adequate  power  to  do— either  to  govern  the  powerful 
or  to  protect  the  weak. 

The  rvi»«rt3u  I  call  y  )ur  attention  In  such  detail  to  this  change 
of  constitutional  interpretation  Is  that  I  think  it  may  answer  in 
your  mind,  a-s  it  has  in  mine,  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  our 
Government  could  be  nvute  equal  to  solving  Its  problems  Pour 
years  ago.  as  measure  after  meitsure  of  recovery  and  of  reform  were 
crushed  a.s  uncvinstltutional.  I.  too.  wa.s  pretty  despondent  atxjut 
the  future.  I  did  not.  and  do  not.  feel  that  the  New  Deal  measures 
were  the  perfect  n^r  even  the  best  solution  of  our  problems.  The 
loss  of  theae  particular  measures  was  not  .so  seriou?  a.s  the  l05s  of 
the  power  to  enact  any  measures  dealing  with  those  admitted  evils. 
^^  Before  you  look  wistfully  at  any  other  form  of  government,  let  s 
we  wlvat  we  can  do  with  this  American  Government  with  its  powers 
thus  restored  Here  are  old  frontiers  reopened  to  statesmanship. 
Here  are  new  posMbilities  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  restoration 
of  loat  opportunities  and  equalities  Of  course.  It  will  not  move  as 
faat  as  s<.ime  would  like,  bui  our  Government  can  move  as  fast  as 
otir  underlying  society  and  economy  will  A.-vsimilate  changes,  and 
efforts  to  move  faster  always  produce  coxintermovements  that  undo 
much  cf  wliat  has  been  accompli.- hed  If  the  people  are  really  de- 
termined, they  can  now  utilize  our  Pedernl  Government  to  knock 
out  old  privileges  and  unfair  advantages  to  open  the  closed  doors 
to  individual  opportunity  and  to  turn  out  unprecedented  national 
wealth  to  •  source  of  individual  security. 

I  know  full  well  that  n.anv  people  who  talk  of  preserving  this 
"American  system  '  really  mean  only  that  they  want  to  preserve 
the  stdtua  quo  and  their  advttUt-H»;eous  position  In  It  But  1  wouUi 
urge  you  to  preserve  our  American  system  for  an  exactly  opposite 
reason  Our  system  U  really  a  great  system  for  the  changing  of 
the  status  quo  by  peftccful  and  orderly  means.  Except  in  nations 
that  have  the  device  of  popular  elections,  there  is  no  way  to  repudi- 
ate and  change  a  governmental  policy  except  by  force  El-'ctlons 
are  the  clvUiaed  subbiuute  for  force  to  keep  a  government  abreast 
of  public  opinion. 

1  kiiow  that  in  many  places  abrrad  and  In  a  few  at  heme,  it  Is 
the  custom  to  scoff  at  free  government,  to  call  deniocrarv  the  cult 
of  lucompctcnce."  to  ccmpUin  of  it  as  slow  and  compromising  and 
outmoded.  But  If  we  were  to  grant  all  o(  th(^se  charge- — which  we 
need  net-  U  is  still  demc^'racy  alone  which  preserves  that  priceless 
ihn>i>;  lor  which  youth  la  all  a^cs  has  ^carcUed  — the  cUgnity  and 
«ortU  of  tl.c  mdividual. 


With  all  otir  eroplncs  and  uncerUlntles  we  have  In  America  held 
to  that  Ideal  If  our  practice  does  not  meastire  up  to  the  ideal  then, 
that  discredit."!  not  the  (deal  but  only  the  weakness  of  our  efforts. 
You  live  in  a  country  where  the  Individual  may  listen  to  his  radio 
even  If  what  he  hears  d-^es  him  no  good  The  individual  here  may 
have  grievances  against  his  system,  but  he  does  not  disappear  un- 
accountably If  he  unites  with  others  In  denouncing  them  The 
individual  may  read  anything  he  can  get  hold  of.  wTlte  as  he  pleases 
and  speiik  his' mind,  even  If  what  he  says  Is  distasteful  to  the  rest 

of  the  country  ,  .w    *  v,-.^ 

Among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  this  Is  one  of  the  few  where 
Plain  ordinary  citizens  are  preparing  to  go  to  the  polls  and  settle 
our  national  policy  bv  a  choice  of  leaders  for  the  next  4  years  ^ou 
are  almost  alone  of  the  peoples  m  which  the  individual  In  hurnble 
station  mav  register  his  influence  on  questions  that  settle  the  fate 
cf  the  Nation.  You  may  truthfully  -say  that  we  have  rot  the  com- 
plete democracy  and  the  perfect  Justice  that  we  dream  of.  but  you 
cannot  deny  that  we  are  among  the  few  who  have  In  our  own  hands 
the  posMbillties  of  approaching  those  hopes.  Is  It  anv  wonder  that 
among  us  are  people  passionately  attached  to  this  system.  In  spite 
of  Its  shortcomings,  and  intensely  resentful  of  any  movement  which 
they  think   would  overturn  It? 

You  Will  soon  take  over  from  your  elders  unsolved  problems  as 
vexing  as  have  fallen  to  any  generation.  But  there  is  also  handed 
to  you  a  government  more  responsive,  more  effective,  and  more 
useful  than  we  have  had  Your  great  opportunity  Is  to  make  it 
work  Let  that  be  your  crusade  Drive  out  of  power  the  incom- 
petent the  corrupt,  and  the  indifferent.  Walk  into  this  democratic 
process  and  master  it.  Make  it  serve  your  dreams  and  realize  your 
visions.  I.  for  one.  welcome  your  active,  unbobsed.  and  uuptir- 
cha.sable  enthusiasms  In  public  affairs. 

If  your  enthusla-sms  and  visions  at  times  conflict  with  the  lessons 
of  experience  and  our  cautions,  that  is  only  what  happens  under 
every  roof  that  is  blessed  by  hoii&ing  two  generations.  For  my  part, 
I  am  glad  It  Is  so. 

America  Musi  Be  On  Cuard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYl.V.JiNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  13.  1940 


RADIO      ADDRESS     BY     HON       JOSEPH      W       ^L^RTIN,      JR.      OP 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  m  the  Rfcokd.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  M.\rtin.  Jr..  of  MassachusetUs,  made  over  a 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  duruig  the  National  Radio 
Forum,  arranged  by  the  Washington  Star,  on  Monday  evening. 
February  12: 

Tonight  In  every  section  of  our  land  tributes  to  the  immortal 
Abraham  Lincoln  arc  being  voiced 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  address  you  from  the  Capital 
of  the  Nation  on  this  one  hundred  and  thlrty-flrst  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth 

It  Is  no  mere  figure  cf  speech  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  Lincoln 
19  close  to  America  tonight  The  studio  from  which  I  speak  is 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Imposing  Lincoln  Memorial, 
which  overlooks  the  historic  Potomac,  which  Lincoln  himself  so 
often  watched  with  anxious  and  prayerful  eyes  from  the  window* 
of  the  White  House  as  he  guided  the  Republic  through  the  soul- 
testing  ordeal  of  internal  division  and  bitter  civil  war 

Less  than  a  city  square  from  this  studio  stands  ;he  church  In 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  often  prayed:  and  In  that  church  there  is 
still  preserved,  as  an  abiding  landmark  of  national  history,  the  very 
pew  m  which  Abraham  Lincoln  is  known  to  have  knelt  in  prayer 
during  the  cru.'^hing  hours  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam  It  was  then 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  Union  were  perhaps  at  the  lowest  point 
of  the  war 

.■\  living  link  between  th"  Washington  cf  today  and  that  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  exist.s  In  the  Washington  Star.  It  is  altogether 
proper  that  the  army  of  steadfast  friends  of  this  fine  radio  program 
of  public  .service  should  recall  tonight  that  the  Wa.shlngtcn  Star 
wa'  established  here  in  1852  In  its  files  from  that  year  forward 
to  tonights  final  edition  Is  to  be  traced  the  whole  effect  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  s  public  service. 

In  thi«  Star  forum  we  have  a  direct  lns<  Itutlonal  link,  unbroken 
since  1852.  with  the  life  and  times  and  spirit  of  Luicoln.  We  are 
reminded  that,  after  all.  life  is  not  a  rope  of  sand.  There  is  mere 
to  cur  national  life  than  hectic  change  and  restless  experiment. 

Lincoln  a  life  and  works  hold  for  us  some  lesfor^  which.  It  seems 
to  me.  we  need  to  review. 

Lincoln  was  a  great  man  because  he  wa.s  a  simple,  sincere,  jtist, 
and  honest  man.     Lincoln  was  cloc|uent  because  his  was  the  elo- 
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quence  of  simple  phrasing,  plain  speaking,  the  lancuage  of  the 
people  and  for  the  pecple.  „,,.,.j 

Faced  by  grave  domestic  iiroblems  which  we  know  must  be  sol.ed. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  preach  unity.  We  mu5=t  practice  unity. 
It  IS  the  most  imiXDrtant  goal  for  us  In  America— unity  in  the  Ameri- 
can spirit;  unity  in  a  resolution  to  pursue  the  Ameiicau  way:  unity 
in  a  will  to  solve  cur  domestic  problems,  and  to  make  constitutional 
government  work  and  work  well  in  this  country;  unity  In  the  will 
to  stay  aloof  from  foreign  cntan  ilements  and  conflicts;  unity  in  the 
determination  that  we  will  never  extinguish  const. ^iitional  govern- 
ment i'ldivldiial  privilege,  and  liberty  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
thl';  country,  that  wo  will  revcr  suffocate  our  fr':edcm  under  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  in  order  to  go  to  war  on  the  mistaken  mission  of 
saving  the  rest  of  the  world  for  democracy.  „„.,„„ 

Lincoln  knew  well  the  vital  neces.sity  of  real  unity  In  this  Nation, 
Ijecau'e  he  understood  clearly  the  dangerous  trick  of  ambitious  men 

^°F<!r  several  ye'.irs  now  we  have  watched  the  rise  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  sectional  Jealousies,  of  class  prejudices,  and  suspicicns  and 
strifes  Communism,  fa.scism.  and  other  foreign  'isms  have  been 
at  their  work  -eoklng  t-vei-y  opening  In  Americas  armor  to  creep 
m  and  break  do\vn  the  whole  institution  of  free  government  on  this 
continen^.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  destructive  forces  only  If  we  jolvc  our  do- 
mrstlc  problems.  We  must  put  our  unemployed  back  to  wor^. 
Wc  must  chrck  the  rise  of  the  national  dcb^  We  must  put  an 
end  to  these  recurring  deficits.  Wo  must  have  better  "nderj-land- 
luE  and  respousibilily  between  employers  and  employees.  We  mu.-t 
"ave  a  permanent  resumption  cf^^business.  We  mu.st  have  lovver 
axes  We  must  have  an  end  to  this  practice  of  inciting  ^ome  sec- 
tfon;  of  our  country  against  other  sections,  of  Inciting  some  classes 
of  our  ptople  a;;ainst  other  classes.  ,^„,,r,rt   fnr 

rcr  7  years  this  country  has  been  made  a  P'-°^'"g,,'^°"''^,,/°i 
reckless  exprrfments.  and  those  experiments  have  ^^»  '''°  „^^"^^' 
years  there  has  be-n  ranipant  pr^^P^ganda  deigned  to  lord  the 
lorkincman  to  btlieve  that  h.s  Interests  are  ^^^P/J'^,  f/;"^^;^;^ 
f 'om  tho  e  of  the  employors'.  and  thus  to  convluce  the  employers 
thaT  their  interests  are  separate  and  apart  from  the  interests  of 
la^r.  to  lead  the  farmer  to  believe  that  his  interests  are  separate 
and  apart  from  those  of  Industry  and  of  labor  There  Is  ""t  a" 
atom  of  truth   in   that  propaganda.     All  have  a  common  miere.t 

and  a  common  we'.fare.  „„H,,»-n  imif 

Just  as  Lincoln  s.dd  this  Nation  cannot  permanently  pndvnv  1  a  f 
Ma^^  and  half  free,  so  I  si.v  to  you  this  Nation  cannot  ^n^^'^^',,^^*^'^ 
the  F^eral  Government  running  half  the  buslnes.s  In  conipetltlon 
with  the  other  half.     Lincoln  knew  v;hat  he  was  tiUking  about  when 

^^.f* ^."     .     In  all  that  f.ie  pecple  can  Individually  do  as  well  for 
themselves,  pcverrment  ought  not   to  Interfere  "  . 

Lincoln  said  something  else  that  bears  on  cur  ^'-nf  »o"f  line  t J 
With  a  peculiar  significance.     In  the  statement  '  h=u  I  am  going  to    > 
quote  he  laid  down  a  doctrine  to  which  we  mun  "^^"f."  J^. ^^^^f 
again  to  knnw  that  prosperity  which  this  Nation  so  nchly  deserves 
and  for  which  its  people  have  such  a  great  capacity    ^  fa  id  Lincoln^ 

"I  take  It  that  it  is  b.st  for  all  to  leave  each  man  ^ '■^.e^,^?. '^^X'v^ 
nrcnertv  as  far  as  he  can  Sjme  will  get  wealthy.  I  don  t  belic\e 
fn'KVo  prJ'nf  a'^L'n  from  getting  rfch.  It  -"1^  ^^^  "^'^ZT^To 
than  eood  So  while  we  do  not  propose  any  wnr  upon  f  ^P'tal.  ^e 
do  wi^h  to  allow  the  humblest  man  an  equal  chance   to  get  rlcn 

"'}n  Vh^^'e'^tc'w'w'rds.  my  follow  Americans.  Abraham  Lincoln 
detmrd  7he  drctrino  which  we  call  the  American  ^^ay.  Tu  d  up 
v.-iih  'hat  ^cctrlnc  is  the  Constitution  with  its  Bill  of  Rights. 
Linked  With  tha  doctrine  is  the  right  of  the  ir.dividual  citizen  to 
gi  about  his  business  unmolested.  "tir^Sulated,  unresimented  by 
his  Government  so  long  as  he  does  not  Interfere  with  the  rights  of 

'''"/behevreach  indivldt.al."  said  Lincoln  °"  ^^^^Jl^'' ^^X""'";? 
naturallv  enntled  to  do  as  he  plcii-ses  with  himself  and  the  fiut 
Sf  his  labor  so  far  as  it  In  nowise  interferes  with  any  other  mans 

"  n^was  that  doctrine  that  in  150  years  made  nf  this  the  richest, 
crtntest  most  enlightened,  most  cultured,  and  rn-^st  capable  nation 
that  h\^  ?^-^  existed  since  history  began.  It  is  mat  doctrine  which 
In  enable  thts  Nation  to  enduie  as  the  richest,  the  rno^t  Prosper- 
cu^  tl-e  mo«t  enlightened,  and  the  freest  nation  on  the  globe.  It 
^s  on  y  b^being  faithful  to  that  doctrine  that  we  can  hope  to  pass 
on  "coming  generations  th.-  great  heritage  of  freedom  8«>curit> 
prosp^riu"  the  great  riches  of  spiritual  and  cultural  and  material 
poss-ssicns  which  our  fa- hers  have  left  to  us.  ..  ^„„.    „  ,.  ,^  _,.v, 

Abraham  Lincoln  saw  the  dancers  that  could  threaten  this  rich 
Nation  If  we  ever  allowed  our  energy,  our  «^l^-^^;»'=»""-^^"/,  f  "/^^f,^; 
cur  determination  to  cling  fa.'^t  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  BUI 
of  Richts  to  become  weakened. 

We  have  been  hearing  much  In  the  last  several  months  of  he 
danaers  vhich  face  us  from  abroad  unless  we  do  this  or  that  or  the 
cthfr  thmg  ab.  ut  it;  in  other  words,  unless  we  become  entangled  in 
foreign  quairels  and  foreign  intrigues.  ,        .     .»,,    mo»i/,„ 

Lli^coln  put  his  finger  on  the  danger  which  we  face  In  this  Nation 

^^"aI  what'^J^Int.  then.  Is  the  danger  to  be  expected?  I  an.swer. 
If  it  ever  rcaihcfi  us.  it  must  spring  up  among  us.  It  cannot  come 
from  abroad  If  destruction  be  our  lot.  we  must  ourselves  be  Its 
author  and  finisher."  „».„,i„„  „♦  „n 

These  words  mean  that  if  the  hardships  and  the  ^u'Terlng  of  un- 
employment to.)  long  continue.  If  the  condition  of  the  farmers 
fceconi  desperate;    if   our   youth  are  denied   a  chance  for  hoaebt 


labor  at  decent  wages:  if  we  contiVi we.  recklessly  to  pile  up  »  "»" 
tlonal  debt,  to  accumulate  moie  denclts.  to  increase  taxes,  and  to 
discourage  business;  if  we  do  not  stick  to  the  American  way.  theii. 
indeed,  as  Lincoln  said,  will  our  dancer  spring  up  among  us,  and 
we  ourselves  wUl  be  the  authors  and  flnlthers  of  the  destruction 
of  this  Nation. 

Lincoln  said  something  else  that  was  vcr/  sk'nincant  that  I  wish 
to  point  out  tonight.  You  will  recall  that  he  Icared  the  elTects  of 
power  He  was  afraid  cf  the  strange  inlluonce  that  power  has  on 
most  men  if  they  too  long  possess  it.  That  was  why  ho  m.ide  haste 
after  the  Civil  War  was  over  to  proclaim  the  stilfc  ended,  and 
thereby  return  to  the  Congress  those  emerironcy  poAcrs  which  had 
been  granted  to  him  as  Commander  In  Chief. 

Foreseeing  the  danger  that  power  held  too  long  might  create, 
Abraham  Lincoln  uttered  a  warning  that  came  from  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul  wh.-n  he  said: 

•It  Ls  to  deny  what  tho  history  of  the  vorld  tehs  us  is  true,  to 
suppose   that   men   of   ambition    and    talents   will   not    continue   to 
spring  up  amongst  us.     And  when   they  do,  they  will  as  naturally 
seek  the  gratilieation   of  their  ruling  passion*  as  others  have  done 
before    them.     The    question    then    Is,    Can    that    gratilieation    be 
found   In   supporting   and   maintaining  an   edifice   that   has  be-n 
erected  bv  other.s?     Mo.U  certainly   It   cannot.     »      •      '     Towering 
genius   disdains   a    beaten    path       It    seeks    regions   hitherto    unex- 
plored.    It  sees  no  distinction   in   addinR    story  to  story   upon   the 
monuments  of  fame  erected   to  the  memcry  of  others.     It   denies 
that  it  Is  glory  enough  to  serve  under  any  chlof.    It  scorns  to  tre?d 
in    the     footsteps    of     any     predeces.sor.    however     illustrious.       It 
thirsts  and  burns  for  distinction:    and   If   possible,   it   will   have   It. 
whether   at   the   expense   of   emancipating   slaves  or   enslaving  f r' e 
men       Is    it    unrea.sonablc,    then,    to   expect    that    some    man    pos- 
sessed of  the  loftiest  genius,  coupled  with  ambition  sufficient    to 
push  It  to  its  utmost  stretch,  will  at  scmp  time  spring  up  among 
us?      And   when  such   a   one   dois.   it   will    require   the   people   to   be 
united    with   each    other,    attached    to    the    Government    and    laws, 
and    generally    intelligent,    to    successfully    frustrate    his    designs." 
The  philosophy  of  I,incoln  has  continued  to  thl~  day  to  be  the 
philosophy   of   his   partv.     It   still   embraces   the    deoi>est    instincts 
and    aspirations    of    all    the    American    people.      Therefore,    tonight 
I  want   again  to  pledge  allegian-e   to  Linccln's  philcsophy   of   gov- 
ernment and  of  life.    At  one  time  he  gave  a  special  message  to  his 

party.     He  said:  ,     ,     wi 

•'A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  Is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  all  parts  of  this  great  Confederacy  shall  be  at  peace,  and  in 
harmony  with  one  another.  Let  us  Re^publlcans  do  our  part  to 
have  it  so.  Even  though  much  provoked,  let  us  do  nothing 
through  passion  and  ill  temper." 

That,  my  fellow  citizens.  Is  the  philosophy  of  Lincoln's  party 
todav. 

We  can  well  believe  that  wore  he  here  at  this  hour,  the  Great 
Emancipator  would  speak  out  In  trnos  that  would  echo  throut^hout 
the  world  against  communism,  fascism,  aealnst  all  of  those  now  and 
poisonous    c'octrines    which    would    exchange    free    government    for 
i    dictatorship;  which  would  supplant  constitutional  government  with 
'    autoc-acy    which   would    renounce   Individual    independence,    Indl- 
!    vldual  honesty,  individual  effort  and  solf-governmrnt,  and  s'-t  up 
'    political   monopoly,   autocratic  control,   and   bureaucratic    adminis- 
tration down  to  the  last  detail  of  the  citizen's  life. 

There  are  many  kinds  jf  slavery  known  to  the  human  family. 
Th"re  is  the  physical  bondage  of  man  to  man.  now  unknown  in 
most  of  the  civilized  world.  There  Is  economic  slavery— of  which  all 
too  much  still  exists  in  the  civilized  world.  There  is  political 
E'avcry  which  in  these  later  years  has  been  creeping  like  some 
strange  new.  and  insidious  malady  through  the  world.  Flowing 
out  cf  the  social  and  economic  dlsruptlc  ns  of  war.  it  has  in  two 
decades  engulfed  nation  after  nation.  This  tide  must  not  engulf 
America. 

We  have  been  told  of  new  instruments  of  public  power  which 
have   been    built   un.     We   have   hem   told    that   these   new   devices 
might  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
America  must  be  on  guard. 

It  may  or  it  may  not  be  significant  tha:  we  have  reached  a  point 
for  the  first  time  in  our  histjry  where  a  great  polfacal  party  has 
become  so  submissive  to  one-man  rule  that  it  cannot  decide  when 
to  hold  its  next  convention.  However  that  may  bo,  no  group  in  this 
Nation  can  long  maintain  these  new  Instruments  of  public  power 
with  which  to  shackle  the  liberties  of  the  people  so  long  as  America 
remains  true  to  the  philosophy  and  ideals  of  Lincoln.     As  Lincoln 

S3  id ' 

"While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vlfllance.  no  adminis- 
tration by  any  extreme  of  wicke^dness  or  folly,  can  very  fceriously 
injure  the  Government  in  the  short  space  of  4  years." 

This  Is  a  time  my  fellow  citizens,  for  some  of  Lincoln's  plain 
FDeakine  This  Is  a  time  when  you  have  a  right  to  demand  and 
when  you  ought  to  demand  that  your  public  .servants,  your  public 
administrators,  your  public  executives,  say   what   they   mean  and 

mean  what  they  say.  ,       .v,     - 

You  have  a  right  to  ask  what  Is  going  to  be  done  to  solve  these 
domestic  nroblem.s  which  hove  Kone  unsolved  so  long  that  today 
thev  are  threatening  constitutional  government  and  individual 
freeilom  HoW  are  we  to  restore  prosperity  in  this  country?  How 
are  wc  to  restore  the  Jobless  to  J<5bs?  How  are  we  to  reduce  our 
"tupendous  public  debt,  cur  ccntinulrg  dotirlts  our  mounting 
taxes?  How  are  we  to  give  the  youth  of  America  their  fair  chance? 
The^  are  questions  you  have  a  right  to  ask.  and  you  are  entiUcd 
to  the  ainiwcis. 
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Prn«n«.rttT  ran  b«  r«tcr«^  in  this  country  flnanrial  security  can 
br  br^i^h  blTk  only  b'-  the  s.,und  ar.d  time-to.teH  Amrrican  m.nh- 
^rbi'wh^  prcjer.ty  and  security  ---  ^/^  -fj^-'^  ZTe 
M  i^ci.me*  clear  the  Oovernment  is  bemic  operated  tor  Uie  weiiare 
ott-^l^^^le^^-n  Anuncan  self-reliance,  courage.  InitUiive. 
thnll   and  Itjve  of  liberty  will  be  .-evrcd  ..  ^,  t  t„/..^lr> 

6uT  problem,  of  today  mu.t  be  worked  cut  In  the  ''P;I_'^^^l^Llncoln^ 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.  with  Grmne«  in 
U»e  riaht   aa  Ood  glvea  us  to  aee  the  rli;bt      •      * 

JU.1  aa  Uncoln  and  our  forefathers  in  their  day  f"^^^^"?.  ^P" 

quered  conditions  which  threatened  the  ''^'''\'^Zluty.lcu-^^x.h^i 
and  lust  aa  they  saved  this  Nation  in  lis  hour  of  peiil  ^hrcu^h  their 
Inwavering  devotion  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  constitutional 
tuver.ui.ent.  ao.  loo.  we  cf  Lhi«  day  wUl  face  the  problems  which 
liXr'gU  .t:  and  with  that  flrmr.e««  ai.d  ?entleI,c^^  and,  I  hope 
SS  th^t  wii^om  of  Lincoln  stive  these  problems  ""^  "^«^^"  ."^  °^^ 
J^le  the  peace  and  prosperity  for  which  Lincoln  lived  ^^^  fot^ht 
kml  prayed  and  died,  "fhat  this  Nation,  tender  Gtd,  shall  have  a  riew 
bSh  of  f^om.  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people. 
for  the  oe«>Dle  ahall  not  poribh  from  the  earth 

'^'U?  unSen  Veave  tha?  nrble.  gentle  soul  where  he  l*-^nshrlned 
In  the  ages  to  which  he  belongs,  one  of  earth  s  great  ones.  Wy  own 
humble  tribute  to  him  1h: 

But  nJ'^oJil  of  mlnT^an  frame  tor  Abraham  Lincoln  a  tribute 
■o  nerfect  as  hU  own  tribute  to  Washington. 

-To  I^d  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  1»  alike  Im- 
poMlble  Let  none  alte.-r,pt  it  Ii.  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  .name 
and  in  Its  njUted.  deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining  on. 

1  ihauk  you. 

Wheeler-Lea  Transportation  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OK  m;s.*^oiri 
IN  THK  HOrSK  OK  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  February  16.  1940 
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Mr  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Hall  has 
sfen  many  pieces  of  legislation  debated  and  passed  without 
Congn  ss  being  aware  of  one-half  the  •bURS'  m  the  legislation. 
Lat.  r  wi-  come  to  icalize  the  existence  of  the  vermin  that  is 
eating  the  sub.'^tance  of  the  law  and  then  public  sentiment 
demands  thiU  either  we  kill  the  -bugs"  by  amendment  or  kill 
tlie  whole  legislation  by  repeal. 

The  Wheeler-Lca  transportation  bill  was  debated  very 
briefly  in  the  body  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  paissed.  and 
came  to  the  House.  We  gave  it  more  attention.  We  took  out 
some  of  the  -bugs'*  that  the  Senate  in  the  quick  and  brief 
examination  failed  to  discover.  We  amended  the  bill  in  sev- 
eral particulars  ind  passed  it.  Now  the  bill  as  pa:ised  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  bill  as  araendtd  m  the  House  are 
before  the  conferees. 

The  Hoiu««  passed  the  amendments  in  good  faith  with  the 
intent  of  making  a  better  bill  out  of  a  very  bad  one.  It  is  bad 
even  with  th  •  House  amendments.  It  will  be  terrible  if  those 
amendments  are  not  retained. 

The  bill  is  purely  and  simply  a  catering  to  monopoly  with- 
otit  regard  to  the  shipper,  the  public  who  pays  the  freight. 
or  the  employees  who  have  made  the  American  railroads 
what  thev  are  today.  The  advocates  of  this  bill  will  tell  you 
that  It  will  reduce  freight  rates.  I  want  them  to  tell  me 
when  freight  rates  have  ever  been  reduct-d  as  a  result  of 
State  or  National  legislation.  Freight  rates  have  continued 
to  mcunt.  The  more  levrislation  we  pa>^  the  more  powerful 
tho  equipment  the  railroads  have;  the  longer  the  trains  the 
higher  the  freight  rates  are.  This  is  not  theory.  This  is  a 
fact.  a>  any  shipper  can  tell  you. 

Up  until  a  few  vcars  ago  50  cars  was  a  long  train,  and 
those  50  cars  *ere  manned  by  5  men.  Today  there  are 
more  lOO-car  trains  than  50-car  trains.  Many  trains  are  IdO 
cars  in  length.  They  are  still  maruied  by  only  5  men.  The 
cars  have  increased  in  curymg  capacity  until  they  carry 
elmost  twice  as  much  in  each  car  as  was  earned  when  they 
vpre  operating  the  smaller  trains.  In  other  word5,  today  th- 
ra-.lrcads  arc  carrying  approximately  6  times  the  freight 
that  they  formerly  earned  with  one-half  the  employees  they 
formerly  us»>d.  Did  the  great  public,  either  shipper  or  con- 
iuUHT.  receive  any  reduction  in  freight  rales  because  of  this 


ircrease  in  the  carrying  capacity  with  less  labor  cost? 
They  received  the  opposite— an  increase  m  freight  rates. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  at  the  very  beginning  opposed  the 
Wheeler-Lea  bill  because  it  failed  to  take  into  con.sideratioo 
the  more  important  group  to  be  considered  in  the  transpor- 
tation prcblem-the  public.    I  favor  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion that  will  give  to  the  public  better  and  cheaper  facilities 
for  commercp.    The  effect  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  will  be  to 
destroy  some  forms  cf  transportation  that  are  now  serving 
tht  public  for  the  benefit  of  this  railroad  monopoly  operated 
from  Wall  Street  in  the  mterest  of  the  money  tycoons,  for- 
getful of   all  interests  except   the  money   interest,   for   the 
benefit  of  the  select  few  financial  operators.    I  am  interested 
in  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  all  forms  cf  transportation, 
which  includes  waterways  and  trucks  as  well   as  railroads. 
I  am  also  interested  in  security  for  the  worker  and  his  con- 
tinued employment.    The  Wheeler  bill  as  it  parsed  the  Sen- 
ate throws  thousands  of  rail  employees  out  of  woik.     This 
will  not  benefit  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  been  spending  our  time  here  for  6  years  trying 
to  promulgate  laws  that  will  eventuate  in  takint?  people  off 
the  relief  rolls  and  place  them  on  jobs.    We  have  spent  bil- 
lions of   the   taxpayers'   money   in   the   effort   and  now   the 
Wheeler  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  would  place  400.000 
more  men  out  of  employment.    Men  who  are  in  the  highest 
class  best  paid  ranks  of  labor.    My  authority  for  this  state- 
ment is  figures  given  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.    Congress 
passed  a  Railroad  Retirement  Act.     The  intent  of  this  act 
was  to  provide  .security  for  the  railroad  worker.    By  it  Con- 
gress said  that  a  railroad  worker  must  be  employed  30  years 
before  he  would  be  eligible  for  retirement  benefits.    Congress 
made  a  further  provision  that  he  must  not  only  have  30 
years  before  he  wcuki  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  but  in  addi- 
tion thereto  he  must  have  reached  the  age  of  65  years.    If  he 
is  put  cut  of  employment  except  for  total  and  permanent 
physical  disability  before  he  reaches  the  age  of  65  he  must 
wait  out  the  remaining  years  before  he  can  draw  his  retire- 
ment even  though  the  employee  has  pjaid  all  h:s  assessments 
from  his  earned  wages  and  the  employer  the  pay-roll  tax. 
By  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  we  would  take  away  with 
our  left  hand  all  that  we  have  given  almost  a  million  rail- 
road employees  with  our  right  hand.    We  take  it  away  with- 
out their  consent  and  destroy  by  implication  a  vested  right 
that  we  have  led  these  rail  workers  to  believe  they  possessed. 
We  abrogate  what  was  done  in  good  faith.    We  take  away 
from  them  that  which  they  have  paid  for  with  their  own 
earnings.     Congress  by  the  law  forced  all  of  the  employees 
to  contribute  a  percentage  from  every  pay  check  to  pay  for 
the  retirement. 

Yet  under  the  consolidation  provisiorvs  of  the  Senate  bill 
each  and  every  man  could  be  deprived  of  these  benefits  for 
which  he  has  labored  throughout  the  years,  for  which  he  has 
paid  from  his  earnings  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  his 
Government.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wheeler  bill  a 
large  majority  of  the  400,000  men  displaced  from  employ- 
ment would  be  men  with  30  years'  service  who  had  not  yet 
reached  the  ape  of  65  or  men  with  20  years'  service  or  less. 
I  submit  that  TAich  treatment  of  railroad  employees  is  un- 
jus'ified,  inexplainable.  and  inexcusable. 

When  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  was  before  the  Hoiise 
ccmmittee.  that  committee,  to  a  large  extent,  used  a  personnel 
basis  cf  1,200  000  workers  as  an  example  of  what  the  income 
from  the  act  would  be  in  future  years.  The  Secretary  cf  the 
j  Treasury  was  doubtful  of  the  financial  stability  of  the  act 
and  that  testimony  was  used  in  the  argument  to  convince 
him.  The  argument  was  also  used  that  as  soon  as  business 
picked  up  the  pay  roll  would  pick  up.  The  business  pick-up 
arrived.  The  railroads  handled  the  greatest  increase  in 
volume  of  business  in  the  last  quarter  cf  1939  in  a  10-year 
period.  But  now  with  this  increase  other  means  are  being 
sought  cut  to  refute  the  argument  that  was  formerly  advanced 
m  favcr  of  the  Retirement  Act.  Without  the  Harrington 
amendment  nearly  50  percent  of  existing  railroad  employ- 
ment could  be  eliminated.  You  cannct  destroy  even  1  per- 
cent of  these  jobs  without  vitally  affecting  the  financial 
stability  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 


This  Wheeler-Lea  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  had  in  view, 
in  my  opinion,  the  destruction  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
so  that  the  railroads  could  save  approximately  $20,000,000  a 
year  in  pay-roll  tax.  reducing  by  that  figure  the  income 
derived  by  the  board  from  its  collections.  ^     c        i 

If  we  of  the  Coniiress  even  suggested  doing  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  beneficiaries  under  that  act  what  is 
being  done  to  the  railroad  worker  by  the  omnibus  transpor- 
tation biU  the  whole  Nation  would  be  up  in  arms.  These  rail- 
road workers  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  We  cannot  take  away  from  them  or  invalidate  by  mak- 
ing ineffectual  the  only  social  legislation  they  have.  There 
can  be  no  compromise  on  this  matter. 

The  House  passed  the  Harrington  amendment.  Under  the 
Harrington  amendment  these  employees  would  not  bo  sub- 
ject to  the  whim  of  a  financial  dictator  sitting  in  the  back 
room  of  a  bank.  Under  the  Harrington  amendment  these  | 
employees  would  retain  what  Congress  has.  by  law.  given 
them  Under  the  Harrington  amendment  one  of  the  "bugs 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  of  the  House  should  be  instructed  to  stand  by  the 
Harrington  amendment,  and  the  House  should  vote  to  reject 
the  conference  report  if  it  does  not  do  so. 

The  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  amendment  on  October  2. 
1939  a'ter  it  had  passed  the  House,  and  George  M.  Harrison 
president  of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association,  signed 
that  report.    Tlitse  two  organizations,  one  representing  labor 
without  regard  to  railway  emplo>Tnent.  and  the  other  con- 
fining its  membership  to  those  in  railway  service  on  y.  have 
both  endorsed  the  Harrington  amendment.    The  Brotherhcod 
of  Railway  Traimnen.  which  represents  by   far  the  largest 
membership  of  any  of  the  so-called  train-service  brothel- 
hocds.  has  been  most  active  in  support  cf  the  amendment 
Of  course    the  argument  is  advanced  that  the  motives  oi 
these  laboring  men  are  selfish  in  wanting  to  hold  their  em- 
Dlovment.    Certainly  It  is  selfish  if  wanting  to  maintam  the 
emplovment  that  they  have  striven  a  lifetime  to  keep  and 
secure  for  themselves  the  equity  which  we  gave  them  under 
the  Railroad   R-tircmcnt   Act   can  be  called   selfish.     Yet   I 
know  of  no  group  that  has  been  as  unselfish  as  railroad  labor. 
They  have  certainlv  contributed  their  share  to  economies  in 
railroading.    The  number  of  employees  on  American  railroads 
has  been  reduced  almost  50  percent,  or  from  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  employees  to  less  than  a  million  employees. 
There  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  that  we  must  protect  the  bondholders  and  the  investment 
c    the  bank  rs.     The  Washington  Star  of  February  2.  this 
year  on  its  financial  page,  carried  the  headline  "Net  railway 
i'^.come   sh.ws   bis   increase   during    1939;'   ^nd   the   ar  icie 
stated  that  tho  net  income  of  the  railroads  in  the  Jt>ar  1939 
was  $215  290.253  more  than  the  net  income  m  the  year  1938. 
This  would  indicate  to  any  fair-thinking  person  that  Uie 
railroads  of  the  Nation  are  doing  pretty  well  under  existing 
law  and  without  tiiis  Wheclcr-Lea  monstrocity  which  would 
throw  400  000  workers  with  their  families  on  the  mdustr:a 
scrap  heap  and  relief.     The  record  of  one  railroad  does  not 
indicate  the  condition  of  all  of  them  any  more  than  one  robin 
indicates  the  sprmg.     But  if  you  want  to  pick  out  specific 
i^Unccs  let  us  take  the  C.  &  O.  Railroad,  which  is  a  great 
^.Sm   and  realize  tiie  fact  that  in  the  year  1936  the  Chesa- 
neake  &  Ohio  pad  more  money  in  dividends  than  't  did  in 
w^gel  to  its  labor.     Or  take  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  that 
Tn  the  s..me  year  paid  1.100  percent  in  dividends^    Is  this 
howfng  on  the  part  of  these  ^^^^o^^s  such  as  w^uld^m^^^^^ 
that  all  tho  systems  need  consolidations  that  will  result  in 
monopoly  to  destroy  all  other  sj-stems  of  ^ranspor  ation  m 
Se  Nation?     I  think  not.    But  such  a  showing  would  indi- 
cate that  if  other  railroads  would  study  tho  system  cf  opera- 
Uon  of  the  c   &  O.  and  the  Bessemer  t  Lake  Erie  that  big 
duidends  would  be  paid  on  those  roads,  too.  without  coming 
?o  Congre.ss  for  consolidations  based  on  a  system  the  primary 
nurPo4  of  which  is  to  enable  the  monopoly  to  so  fix  rate^ 
am  the  cheaper  forms  of  transportation  will  be  destroye^d. 
^e  w^e  thing  is  to  write  this  legislation  as  it  should  be 
written  now.    To  protect  all  concerned  now.    When  the  neeU 
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for  amendment  to  the  original  bill  is  so  glaringly  obvious, 
let  us  see  that  the  will  of  the  House  is  observed  and  that  if  the 
bill  reaches  final  passage,  it  either  contains  the  amendments 
as  adopted  by  the  House  or  does  not  become  law. 


Naval  Appropriation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15,  1940 
Mr  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been 
many  articles  In  the  press  and  much  discussion  generaUy 
relative  to  the  so-called  top-heaviness  of  recent  destroyers. 
Much  of  such  information  has  been  misleading,  to  say  the 
least,  and  many  of  the  statements  have  had  no  foundation  in 
fact.  I  desire  therefore  to  apprise  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  facts  in  the  ca.sc.  as  otherwise  the  country  may 
be  completely  misled  as  to  the  *rue  conditions. 

First  of  all.  I  desire  to  assure  the  Congress  that  at  no  time 
were  the  destroyers  in  question  in  danger  either  of  sinking  or 
capsizing.  Tlie  changes  which  were  adopted  to  improve  them 
were  made  to  provide  a  margin  of  stability  which  the  Depart- 
ment felt  necessary  to  assure  satisfactory  and  safe  operation 
under  the  worst  possible  conditions. 

The  destroyers  in  question  are  Nos.  DD  409-444.  a  total  of 
36  vesi^els  of  which  approximately  30  are  still  under  construc- 
tion.    In   accordance   with  customary   practice,   the   design, 
consisting  of  written  specifications  and  a  comparatively  few 
drawings,  showing  the  size,  shape,  arrairgemcnts,  and  so  forth, 
of  the  general  structure  of  the  vessel  and  its  machinery  and 
armament   were   prepared   by   the   Bureaus   of   Construction 
and  Repair  and  Engineering  in  collaboration  with  other  bu- 
reaus of  the  Navy  Department  after  the  military  characteris- 
tics had  been  approved  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy. 
These  plans  and  specifications  also  included  the  stability  cal- 
culations compcsed  of  weight,  centers  of  gravity,  and  other 
data     These  plans  and  specifications  comprise  the  data  fur- 
nished the  pra-pcctive  bidders  to  enable  them  to  submit  in- 
telligent bids  and  form  the  basis  of  the  contract  with  the  suc- 
cessful bidder.    Many  hundreds  of  plans,  called   "working 
plans"  are  then  prepared  by  the  contractor  or  his  -design 
agent,"  which  are  used  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  ves- 
sels, both  in  private  and  Government  yards. 

The  contract  with  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath.  Maine,  for 
two  destroyers  Nos.  409  and  410.  included  a  provision  for  the 
development   of   the   design   and   preparation   of   the  detail 
working  plans,  using  the  Navy  Department's  contract  plans 
and  detail  specifications,  including  stability  calculations,  as 
a  basis     That  company  employed  as  their  design  agents  the 
firm  of  Gibbs  &  Cox.  of  New  York  City,  which  firm  devel- 
oped the  design  and  prepared  the  detail  working  plans  for 
this  class  of  destroyers.  Nos.  409-420.    Tlie  firm  of  G.bbs 
&   Cox    as   design   agents   for   the   contractors   is   also   pre- 
paring'the  working  plans  for  destroyers  Nos.  423  and  424.  429 
to  436    and  437  to  444.  inclusive.     The  detail  plans  for  de- 
<=troyeis  Nos    421.  422.  and  425  to  428.  inclusive,  are  being 
prepared  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  Quincy.  Mass. 
The  inclining  experiments  to  determine  stability  and  the 
trials  cf  the  first  vessel  of  this  group  to  be  completed,  the 
!   U    S   S    Anderi>on   'DD  411).  took  place  during  April  1939. 
■   These  tests  and  trials  revealed  that  this  ves.sel  was  approxi- 
mately  10  percent  over  the  original  estimated  weight  and 
was  short  cf  the  desired  reserve  stability  characteristics  in 
naval  vessels.     This  does  not  mean  that  it  was  uns'^aworthy 
'   or  was  likely  to  capsize  or  could  not  maneuver  at  high  speed, 
i   It  did  mean  that  these  qualities  of  displacement,  stability. 
I   and  uprightness  under  certain  conditions  were  not  of  the  high 
I  standaid  for  naval  vessels  and  that  therefore  they  should  be 
'   improved     It  also  meant  that  appropriate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  insure  the  excellence  of  these  qualities  in  the  other 
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df.strcyprs  of  identical  or  similar  designs  in  the  group 
DD  409  444.  moM  of  wh.ch  are  not  yet  completed  and  some  of 
which  are  still  In  the  dosjcn  stage.  w      v,*.. 

These  conditions  were  due  to  the  weight  and  the  heights 
of  the  center  of  gravity  of  structural  hull  material  and  tn^i- 
neering   material   exceeding    the   deM«n   calculations   ^*1llch 
apparently  were  figured  too  close  in  the  first  instance.     Ord- 
nance material  wus  also  overwright  to  sorr.e  ^^^^''}-...., 
These  original  de.^lgn5.  although  similar,  are  not  identical 
for  the  several  groups  of  sistrr  ve.ssels  ^^'^^'"''^'^ Jj'J^^H 
destroyers    Nos.   40*^44.     The   *-ign    for   each    group   ^^ as 
based  upon  the  preceding  group  with  such  if^P--^^^;^"^;,^; 
experience    with    previous    designs    showed    to    tje   desirable. 
Since  it  takes  almost  3  years  to  build  a  d^>-troyer  and  c^t er- 
mine its  actual   performance,  the  ^esiJ^ivs  for  the  DD  409 
class  and  .succeeding  classes  were  issued  before  the  results  ol 
the  preceding  class  wore  known.     This  procedure  J^  ^^"avoid- 
able  when  building  vessels  on  an  annual  ba>|s^  /^'^.^^f'';:", 
estimates  as  to  weights  wore  based  on  the  ^'-\^f^l^'''^ 
information  available,  and  all  calculations  indicated  an  en- 
tirely   satisfactory   design.     The    actual   or   finished   ^^'•ghts 
when  completed,  however,  were  materially  in  excess  of  the 
design  weights  and  were  so  located  as  to  have  unfavorab.e 
eff!x?on  the  reserve  stability.     Overweight  in  the  completed 
ve-.sel  does  not  necessarily  mean  poor  design      It  may  mean— 
and  sometimes  has  mc>ant-in.sufflcient  con-:deration  given  to 
welqht  in  preparing  the  original  design,  the  v^rkmg  drawin  s 
and  in  the  fabrication  and  a.^emblm-  of  the  vessel.     WhUe 
there  were  seme  changes  or  authorized  departures  from  the 
contract  plans  and  .^pacifications,  the  defect  in  these  vessels 
was  due  only  in  .small  part  to  such  changes  and  is  principally 
attributable  to  the   fini.shed  we.Rht.s   being   greater   arid   the 
centers  of  gravitv  higher  than  allowed  for  in  the  basic  design. 
Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  design  of  DD  409  the 
treaty  limitations  were  removed,  and  the  mclinauon  was  to 
stress   reliability   and    rucgedness    rath-r   than   lightness    in 
weight      Undoubtedly  zealousness  to  thus  obtain  the  opti- 
mum in  the  new  design,  the  DD  409  cla-ss.  contributed  mate- 
riallv    to    the    resultant    increase    m   weight.     Improvements 
were  embodied  to  avcomphsh  mere  effectively  the  design  re- 
QUii-ements.    This  procedure,  producing  a  design  and  there- 
after incorporating  m  it  the  lessons  learned  from  vessels  not 
completed  when  the  design  was  produced,  is  entirely  normal 
and  is  the  customary  and  logical  method  ol  improving  each 

typ  •  of  naval  vessel. 

Press  reports  have  magnified  the  defect  m  these  vessels  to 
a  very  material  extent.  Alth(mgh  the.<^e  vessels  are  satisfac- 
tory for  normal  service  without  change,  nevertheless,  having 
in  mind  an  emergency  condition  such  as  might  exist  after  a 
prolonged  enqagLm-nt  followed  by  high  spoed  maneuvering 
in  a  rough  sea  or  tor  the  vessel  in  a  badly  damaged  condition 
du»  to  battle  or  other  causes,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  margin  of  reserve  stability.  The  stops 
necessary  to  accompli.-^h  this  are  now  under  way.    They  ccn- 

•  sist  of  the  removal  and  relocation  of  weight,  particu.arly  that 
which  is  high  above  the  base  line,  such  as  rearran?:ing  the 
torpedo  battery  to  provide  centerlire  mounting  ol  tubes  in- 
stead of  broadside  mounting— without  change  in  broadside 
fir-  lowering  of  boat  stowages,  and  omission  of  duplicate 
bcai-handling  means:  reduction  of  heavy  plating  on  the 
br  dges  and  fire  ccntrol  stations:  relocation  of  spare  parts 
carrud  en  b.^ard:  loT-.-ermg  of  the  loading  machine:  and  a 
numbt^r  of  other  miner  nonmiUtaiy  items  involving  a  reduc- 
tion or  a  lowering  of  weights. 

Pending  completion  of  this  work  and  the  resiUts  of  an  in- 
clining experiment  to  follow  such  completion,  it  is  also  pro- 
p  ..  d  to  install  fixed  ballast  as  may  bo  required  to  obtain  the 
do-red  reserve  stab-l-ty  and  to  allow  a  margin  for  new  or 
futu-e  alterations.  The  estimated  amount  of  such  ballast  is 
from  -^5  to  60  tens  wh*-h  will  have  no  material  effect  up<^n  any 
other  characteristic  of  these  vessels.  The  installation  of  bal- 
last IS  a  normal  and  lu-ua!  procedure  in  ship  construction  and 
has  been  since  time  irr.memor'.al. 

..^^^     Seme  of  the  36  destroyers  are  completed  or  nearly  com- 
'    pkted.  seme  are  weU  along  in  construction,  while  the  later 


ones  have  comparatively  little  construction  work  done.  The 
c^of  ttUs  remed^al  work,  therefore,  varies  from  a  maximum 
oTxhe  completed  vessels  to  a  mere  change  in  drawings-at  a 
reductlo'nTn  cost'to  the  Government-for  t^^^-J-^^/f-/-- 
The  total  estimated  net  cost  of  all  work  on  the  36  de- 
stroyers is  $230  884.  The  average  cost  of  the  changes  per 
desirovers  $6,413.  The  approximate  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  change    o  the  total  hull  and  machinery  cost  is  one-seventh 

0  iTrcet!"  The  above  figure  does  not  take  account  of  he 
value  of  any  salvaged  materials  nor  reimbursement  to  the 
Government  bv  contractors  for  that  part  of  the  overweight 
for  which  the  contractor  is  considered  re.sponsible.  nor  espe- 
cially of  the  reduced  cost  due  to  changes  in  the  torpedo-tvjbe 
mounting.  If  these  changes  are  taken  into  con.sideraUon 
Xre  would  be  an  actual  saving  of  cost  on  these  vessels.  The 
cost  of  the  work  is  a  good  indication  of  the  relatively  minor 
nature  of  the  deficiency  in  these  vessels. 

The  work  contemplated  in  connection  with  weight  removal 
and  relocation  to  provide  an  additional  margin  of  reserve  sta- 
bUity  has  recently  been  completed  on  the  A/st  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  gioup.  This  vessel  has  been  subjected  to  bor- 
ough and  extensive  trials  at  sea  by  the  regularly  establi.shed 
Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  and  found  entirely  satis- 
factory. .      ^  .... 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Congress  that, 
notwithstanding  the  minor  troubles  encountered  on  these 
nartiiular  dcstrovers.  it  should  be  proud  of  the  record  of  the 
N-vy  Department  on  this  new  shipbuilding  program^  Prior 
to^he  adoption  of  the  current  buildmg  program  w-e  had  had 
a  long  naval  holiday,  many  of  the  types  of  ships  had  either 
never  been  built  or  had  not  been  built  for  many  years,  par- 
ticularly dostroyers.  Nevertheless  we  have  very  fine,  modern 
chips  equal  or  superior  to  any  in  the  world.    The  de.stroyers 

1  in  question  will  be  efScicnt  additions  to  the  fleet,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  anxiety  on  this  score  by  the  Congress  or  by  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 


Some  Impressive  Witnesses 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESEXTATIVES 
Friday.  Ftbruary  16.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SUIXIVAN 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Mark  Sull:van: 

CAUSES  or  DISTRtrST SOME  IMPRESSTVr  WTTNESSES 

(By  Mark  Sullivan ( 
The  executlvp  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Lrfibor. 
meetmt;  at   Miami.  Fla..  passed  a  resolution  that   goes  deep.     In 

part,  it  readis:  ^      ^       . 

•At  this  t:me  there  are  not  enough  Jobs  in  private  Industry  to  go 
around  This  is  larcely  due.  in  our  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  lack  of 
conftdence  has  stunted  business  growth  and  expansion.  •  •  • 
We  urge  that  all  Government  actions  that  tend  unnecessarily  to 
disccura^Te  bu:  iness  txpausion  cease     •     •     *." 

Just  what  is  it  In  the  present  admlnL^tratlrn  that  makes  busi- 
ness recovery  difficult  or  lmpos5lble?  In  the  Judam.ent  of  this 
column,  a  large  part  of  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
comments.  expres.sed  over  some  2  years  past,  by  .several  observers 
and  news  sources  having  various  points  of  view.  If  the  reader  will 
follow  the  thread  that  runs  through  these  quotations,  he  will  have 
got  a  clue  to  a  condition  that  Is  extremely  important,  and 
ominous. 

The  Qrst  group  of  comment*^  has  to  do  with  a  so-called  blue-card 
incident.  Early  in  1939  S?cretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau 
wa<  eacer  for  biL^ines.-  recovery.  He  had  a  way  of  saying.  In  an- 
.<;wer  to  suggestions  made  to  him.  '•Will  it  contribute  to  recovery?" 
This  impressed  Under  Secretary  John  W.  Hanes.  also  eager  for 
business  recovery.  Ho  thought  the  phrase  would  make  a  good 
slcHjan  He  had  it  printed  on  blue  cards,  which  were  distributed 
to  Government  officials. 
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This    as  reported  by  columnists  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Kint- 
rer      -irritated   the     •      •      '     new   dealers   to  a   near   Ircnzy.       A£ 
r'^rti^  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock.  of  the  New  York  Times    some  new 
defers    -repn-.ented  the  blue  cards  to  Mr    ^^'Z^\'^':^,''f''l^ig^.    , 
to  him.-     The  result  wa.s  reported  in  News-Week.  April  3,  l9Jtf.    , 
•The   cards  are    now    beiuK    giacefuUy   forgotten.  ,„„„rtort 

On  another  occasion,  an  episode  at  the  White  House  Is  reported 
by  Mr  Krock:  "It  is  hcartenlnt?  to  report  that  at  a  recent  White 
House  council,  adherence  was  duly  sworn  to  the  capitalistic  sys^m 
when  its  future  usefulness  wa.-,  called  into  question  This  cor- 
respondent has  reliably  heard  that  when  two  conferees  cxpresstd 
doubt  capitalism  was  worth  Riving  another  chance  or  fould  be 
saved  thereby.  Hurry  L.  Hopkins  warmly  denounced  the  Mew  pom  . 
and  the  President  showed  the  firmest  sort  of  agreement   (with  Mi. 

"  On' ytV  another  occasion  Mr.  Krock  reported  another  battle  in 
the  running  war  between   two  groups  of  President   Roosevelt  sad- 
v^/^-one  group  working  for  recovery  of  the  American  industrial 
Iv^te^the   other   believing    in    what    Mr.    Krock    describes   as     an 
Jnieflned  but  different  system.'     It  wa*  after  Mr    Harry  Hopkins 
had  bei>n  appointed  Stcretary  of  Commerce  and  seemed  to  ^^^i\^o 
Ering   aboul   business  revival.     This  wish  appeared  to  anger  son  e 
of  Mr    Hopkins    former  associates  in  the  Inner  circ.e    who  appar-    , 
ently  regarded  him  as  a  deseru-r.     Mr.  Krock  reported.  March   11 
1939     -The   White    House    hearth-rug    battle    ha^    grown    extremely 
bitter  in  the  past  week,  with  Mr.  Hopkins  getting  the  brunt  of  the 
attack  from  his  former  brethren,  and  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  Under 
Secretarv  Hanes  coming  in  for  the  second  volleys, 
^^e  Situation    is    commonly    described    as    a    war    between    two 
eroups   of    the    President  s   inner   circle,   with   the   President   acting 
E  arbiter    yet  hlm.'-elf  favoring  retention  of  the  system  of  private 
TuUrlrZ'.  ^ A  carefully  stated  picture  of  the  Presidents  'UUtude  is 
fn   the   words  of  Mr.   Walter   Lippmann.     Mr.   Lippmann.    May    19 
1938    was   describing   the   controversy   between   Mr.   Roosevelt   and 

*^--Thc?ugritT^a'fact  that  very  few  busines-^men  really  like  any 
of  the  majo  reforms:  though  it  is  a  fact.  I  believe,  that  the  Presi- 
dent aiK^  his  favorite  advisers  dislike  the  system  of  private  enter- 
prSe  and  distrust  most  of  the  individuals  who  operate  it.  U  does 
hot    seem   to   me   that   doctrinal   differences    are   the   determining 

^''po-siblv  the  phra.se.  "dislike  the  system  of  private  cnterpri-se." 
wa.  too  strong  (as  applied  to  the  President,  though  not  too  sti-ong 
L  applied  to  the  Presidents  advisers).  Mr.  Lippmann  put  it  In 
mild?f  vSrds  on  another  occasion.  January  20  1938:  -l  rather  think 
mat  the  President.  Insofar  as  he  considers  these  matters,  is  of  the 
o^nlon  that  the  capitalist  order  has  reached  a  phase  where  it  can 
^  kent  Komg  only  by  Government  assistance;  and  that  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  trv  for  a  true  revival  of  private  enterprise  if  the 
nrice  is  the  modification  of  hLs  social  reforms." 

^  Yet  another  ob.server.  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  said.  February  27. 
1938  "I  have  seen  the  gradual  growth  of  the  bunch  of  advisers  in 
the  administration  who  do  not  believe  in  the  capitalist  system. 

When  lo  many  ob^ervcis.  with  differing  points  of  view,  a^ree  so 
completely,  the  sum  of  their  JudBmcuts  is  convincing.    How  ominous 

"^\-cf  t^lSpef^r^fa^t^'i^'thut  during  recent  months  we  have  in- 

creaid  business  recovery.     Necessarily  this  must  be  based  on  the 

SSTtation  that  the  condition  pictured  above  will  cease  to  exist, 
expectation  tt  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^^j  ^,^.^^^^  ^^ 

nre^ntye^  there  will  be  In  Washington  an  administration  with  a 
?han-ed^p^int  of  view,  an  administration  loyal  to  the  American 
Sm  of  free  enterprise.  Such  an  administration  could  be  either 
conservative  Democratic  or  Republican.  If  this  expectation  has 
ttimulated  the  degree  of  b-aslness  recovery  we  have  alreiuly  had, 
the  real  n  after  next  January,  should  bring  about  a  recovery  which 
wiU  abS  all  our  unemployment.  For  such  a  recovery,  the  condi- 
tions exist,  excepting  that  lack  of  confidence  which  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
mentions. 

i  The  Road  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  16,  1940 


IFrom  the  WiUuington  (Del.)   Morning  News  of  February  15.  19401 

THE    ROAD    TO    WAR 

It  IS  our  sincere  conviction  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  State, 
has  made  a  grave  mistake  in  approving  leglElatlon  which  makes 
possible  additional  loans  of  120.000.000  each  to  Finland  and  Chlna^ 
^^e  deep  sympathy  which  we  ftn^l  for  both  the  Finns  and  the 
Chinese,  and  our  knowledge  that  both  peoples  are  the  victims  o' 
outrageous  aggression,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  this 
action  amounts  to  taking  sides  as  a  government  in  wars  which 

arc  none  of  our  affair  „,„„, 

Our  present  neutrulltv  laws,  with  their  ban  on  loans  to  belliger- 
ent nations,  were  adopted  because  the  American  pc-ople  had  le»r»e^ 
from  experience  that  this  Is  a  step  lead.ng  toward  active  military 
participation  in  foreign  wars.  The  proposed  loans  to  Finland  and 
China  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  If  not  the  letter  of  those 
laws  They  threaten  our  future  peace  and  security,  not  merely 
of  themselves,  but  because  they  set  our  foreign  po  icy  in  a  new 
eroovc  For  any  intervention  on  one  side  of  a  foreign  conflict  Is 
like  starting  a  snowball  down  a  steep  hill.  It  gathers  force  and 
mass  and  speed  as  It  goes,  and  before  long  it  is  apt  to  be  completely 
out  of  our  control. 

In  this  case  it  is  easv  to  foresee  that  a  governmental  loan  to 
Finland  now  may  prove  the  entering  wedge  for  more  substantial 
aid  to  that  country,  and  eventually  to  loans  to  Britain  and  France. 
This  Is  what  we  were  call.ng  only  a  few  brief  months  ago  the  road 
to  war  Once  we  have  taken  a  step  along  that  road,  once  we 
translate  our  sympathies  Into  action,  once  we  are  definitely  com- 
mitted to  one  side,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  stop  or  turn  aside. 

That  Is  why  we  hope  that  the  Hou.se  will  reverse  the  verdict  of 
the  Senate  en  the.-e  two  loans.  The  lirst  duty  of  Congress  is  not 
toward  China  or  Finland  but  toward  the  people  of  the  United 
States  It  will  become  increasingly  more  difficult  to  safeguard 
our  peace  security,  and  neutrality  once  we  start  letting  our  sym- 
pathies lead  us.  aRainst  our  own  best  interests,  to  Intervention  on 
behalf  of  other  nations  now  at  war. 


EDITORIAL  FROMTHF  WILMTNGTON    (DEL)    MORNTNG   NEWS 

OF  FEBRUARY  15,  1940 


Mr  WILLAMS  of  Dtlaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  mv  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  ^he  following 
editorial  from  the  Wilmington  Morning  News,  of  Wilmington. 
Del.,  for  February  15.  1940: 


Postmaster  Abraham  Lincoln 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  BARNES 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  16,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  A    FARLEY 


Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rcrr.arks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
Jame.s  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  dedica^on  of  the  post  office,  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  111., 
February  12,  1940: 

It  was  more  than  a  centurv  ago  that  a  young  frontiersman,  eager 
to  get  a' lead  in  the  world,  decided  to  cast  his  lot  in  the  enterprising 
vill.iEe  of  New  Salem.  A  tide  of  migration  was  sweeping  the 
crairies  and  people  looked  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  New 
Salem  would  be  a  thriving  business  and  commercial  center  ,n  a 
thlcklv  populated  region.  .  ,      ^  ,     » 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  arrived  here  to  settle,  he  came  on  foot, 
totine  hi*;  meager  possessions.  He  was  a  stripling  of  22  years,  a 
niece  of  floating  driftwood,  as  he  described  himself,  unknown  to  the 
villagers,  without  money,  and  without  family  connections  or  In- 
fluential friends  who  mlpht  be  ready  to  ease  his  path  m  life.  His 
only  financial  a.sset  was  the  promise  of  a  Job  tending  store  for  a 
man  who  had  befriended  him. 

There  was  a  flood  tide  of  settlers  at  New  Salem  for  the  brief  span 
of  a  few  years  The  village  grew  and  then  ebbed  away  as  the 
restless  pilgrims  of  that  era  found  a  richer  promise  of  reward  In 
other  settlements.  ...     , 

Abraham  Lincoln  staved  on  here  for  6  years  during  the  formative 
neriod  of  voung  manhood.  The  raw-boned  stranger,  who  arrived 
here  with  nothing  to  recommend  him  save  his  own  sturdy  character 
and  talent  for  human  friendships,  developed  Into  one  of  the  up- 
standmg  citizens  of  the  community.  Life  for  him  was  serious  and 
real  and  a  gnawing  ambition  drove  him  to  make  the  best  of  his 
surroundings.     The  hmlls  of  opportunity  In  a  rural  town  could  not 

^'^He  Ywk  advantage  of  leisure  hours  to  improve  his  knowledge  of 
the  Enel'«h  language;  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  surveying  and 
the  Jundnmentris  of  law;  he  took  an  Interest  Xn  public  life  and 
w^  elected  a  member  of  the  Stai«  legLslature.  But  above  all  else, 
bv  giving  free  bent  to  the  genius  of  a  keen  and  penetrating  mind 
It  was  here  that  he  learned  the  essential  lessons  of  how  to  direct 
the  activities  of  other  men. 
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without  distortion  or  exagRrratlng.  It  may  ^J^.^^^^^^^^^^'i^y  ^J^.^^  ! 
Llnrr.ln  drr.ved  a.  much  from  his  Rs«x:latlor.s  in  the  humt^.e  Me  , 
Ct  New  &»lcm  m  other  men  get  from  a  comparable  period  In  one 

S  the  gre4t  unlTer&ltles  of  the  world.  It  '^^^^'^  ^^f^^^^h.,  fa?t 
w  here  today  to  the  reconstructed  village  of  New  Sali-m-thls  fact 
tharhL  made  this  site  an  object  of  devoted  Interest  and  a  bhrlne 
lor  mimons  of  patriotic  Americans  who  find  fresh  Inspiration  and 
deep  m«aninii  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Llnccln. 

Those  individuals  who  had  the  happy  vislcn  to  bring  about  the 
re/tSSflcn  of  this  tiny  v.llage  deserve  the  gracious  thinks  of^hel 
fellow  citizens.  While  the  project  was  carried  cut  In  »a;g^, J"«^»- 
Irebv  residents  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  others  made  notable  con- 
Ulbut'n^  anS  the  wcrlc  that  ha.  be.-n  accompll.^hed  here  Is  deep  y 
ipprrclured  by  the  people  cf  every  State  In  the  Lnion.  All  tho.e 
w'ho  aided  should  be  proud  and  happy  In  the  result. 

For  manv  decades  now  a  gn»teful  Nation  has  rendered  tribute  and 
de^urn"o\he  memory  of^he  martyred  President  who  putcled  he 
storm-toswed  ^hip  of  state  through  one  of  Its  most  crucial  periods. 
Lm^ln^^ame  has  been  placed  h.Rh  up  on  ^^e  honor  rol  of  ,rea 
American  state«^men  Scholars.  historian««.  and  poets,  regnrd.ess 
of  part?  or  »«:tl«n.  have  united  In  proclaiming  the  heroic  labors  he 
Sr?ormeS  in  pre^irvlng  the  Union  and  protecting  the  integrity  of 

'"ver^rhaprthls  Is  the  first  time  that  ^»;'«»^',  ^^^^VtheTr^M 
rbser%e  the  memory  of  humble  Postmaster  Lincoln  I^/^y" J';  '^^ 
flame  of  his  later  achievements,  many  people  forcct  that  the  Great 
S^nrVpator  had  hi.,  first  experience  in  public  offlre  while  serving 
S^;u:^ml!sTer  in  New  Salem  A  musty  volume  '"'^c  Department 
flle*  at  WBshlneton  its  pa?es  tattered  and  yellowed  with  age.  gUes 
I  brl^f  s^manr  of  thU  somewhat   neglected  period   in  Lmcolns 

'"hI  w^ppomted  postmaster  on  May  7.  1833.  by  Pn>sldent  Andrew 
Jaclcson  Although  JacKson  ha-s  been  spoKen  of  many  times  as 
tSe^ielnator  of  the  -polls  system"  in  politics,  It  is  ^-orth  noting 
that  Lmcoln  was  Identified  with  the  Whi^  Party  at  the  time  of 
hi*,  appointment  A  few  h;.-itorians  have  taken  the  view  in  a 
humorous  vein.  I  trust,  that  «  Whi»?  gui  the  oltlce  becau.se  the  pa> 
;I"  s.,  small  no  good  Democrat  aspired  to  It  In  any  event_  we 
mav  be  sure  that  when  he  signed  the  commission  Andrew  Jackson 
had  no  Idea  that  he  wa-s  launching  the  public  career  of  a  man  who 
would   one   day   win   eternal   fame   by   his  superb   conduct   of   the 

^Unro'in*contmued  to  act  as  postmaster  until  the  office  was 
Hh^\  sh.d  m  IKie  hecftu.v  New  Salem  was  already  suffering  from  a 
Bteady  decline  In  jKjpulation  The  Department  records  were  crisp 
and  to  the  point  In  those  early  days  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nies  U>  indicate  how  Lincoln  fared  In  his  career  as  postmaster  A 
fairly  accurate  account,  however,  was  later  pieced  together  from 
the  recollections  of  old  frlonds  and  acquaintances  who  were  proud 
of  their  earlv  associations  with  Lincoln  during  his  New  Salem  days. 
The  wartime  President,  who  was  never  too  busy  to  hear  the  plea 
of  a  erlef-stricken  mother.  wa.s  foreshadowed  In  the  sympath.tic 
attitude  of  the  young  man  who  occupied  the  role  of  po->tmaster  and 
voluntary  letter  carrier  for  the  citizens  of  New  Salem  The  nel-h- 
b.>r«=  liked  the  informal,  kiucllv  habits  of  Postmaster  Lincoln  He 
helDed  the  illiterate  to  decipher  their  imomini;  mail:  he  walked 
IcnK  miles  to  deliver  letters  which  he  knew  had  been  anxiou.-ly 
awaited  he  was  courteoii.s  and  accmmodatuvj;  In  explaining  postal 
regulations  to  rural  folks  who  had  slight  experience  In  matters  of 

Lpon'\he  firm  foundation  of  ^ood  will  which  he  established  while 
acting  as  postma-ster.  Lincoln  fa.«hloned  the  ground  work  of  his 
long  and"  useful  public  career  Without  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  tha^e  who  knew  him  b«st.  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  siruRKlIng  voung  1  »wver  to  win  election  to  the  leci.-^Iature  and 
thus  to  Rfttlsfy'hls  burninc  ambition  to  play  a  worthwhile  part  In 
the  public  events  of  his  time  From  early  manhofxi  th-  desire  to 
take  in  active  part  In  government  was  stirring  within  him  It  was 
an  honest  ambition,  and  to  those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of 
looking  back  upon  the  Ufe  of  the  young  frontiersman  It  was  some- 
thlnK  more  Perhaps  without  n-alizlns:  It  Lincoln  was  obeying  the 
urge  of  destlnv  which  had  prepared  for  him  such  a  noble  and 
tragic  part  in  the  great  human  drama. 

Throughout  his  life  Lincoln  never  overlooked  an  opportunity  to 
learn  from  other  men  With  a  detachment  of  viewpoint  that  seems 
well-nigh  Incredible,  he  was  able  to  observe  the  motives  that  impel 
men  to  act  He  understotxl  whv  It  was  that  an  individual  may  be 
brave  loval  and  steadfast  In  some  of  his  relations  and  petty,  mean, 
and  -spiteful  m  others  He  knew  tiie  best  In  men  and  the  worst 
in  them,  and  he  had  an  uncanny  accuracy  m  gaging  the  ability 
and  the  limitation^  of  hi?  associates  in  government. 

The  qualities  which  gave  eminence  and  distinction  to  the  states- 
man-shlp  of  Linci>ln  have  been  analyzed  in  skillful  fashion  by 
student*  worthy  of  the  task  A.s  a  restUt  of  their  long  research 
and  careful  labor,  it  has  be«-n  shown  with  abundant  proof  that  the 
very  qualities  which  his  hastv  and  short-sighted  contemporaries 
misludeed  for  weakness,  really  constituted  the  key  to  Lincoln  8 
streuKth  and  greatness.  Hs  never  drove  men  into  action;  rather 
he  led  them  around  slowlv  and  patiently  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
letting  them  believe  that  t'hev  were  leading  him  and  not  he  leading 
them.  He  was  a  pv>mician  In  the  finest  sense  becaase  he  under- 
suxxl  thf  art  of  dealir.k?  with  hviman  beings 

There  are  many  lesons  In  Lincoln*  career  for  those  who  a«plre 
to  public  cfflce.  but  none  is  more  imp^-rtant  than  the  simple  truth 
that  character  is  the  true  foundation  of  statesmanship  Lincoln 
w*a  aincere  and  honest  m  all  his  eflorU.    He  taught  the  couulry  to 


of  brutal  and  destructive  war.  from  which  his  sensltue  iialure  re- 
ccik-d  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  do  an  act  of  Jt.ndnes.. 
cciua.    ne    ne^cr    iv^  wanted    lu'^tlce  done   In   small   things   as 

well  .  e^at  aTd  he  foUow^^d  that^ule  himself  without  deviation. 
LlmoKre  "he  Old  Testament  name  of  Abraham,  and  there  was 
nlmos'  rsc^pturaMouch  in  the  s:mpliclty  of  his  *'-H,l»Es.  No  man 
^n  r7c-nt  tim--s  has  been  able  to  ixpress  such  exalted  tiuths  In 
i?mple  CinguTge  His  thoughts  were  clothed  In  the  hcmely  p  ,rmetU 
cfwcrds  which  had  been  familiar  to  him  since  childhood  and. 
Sgarrl^sfthe  urgmgs  of  others,  he  made  no  effort  to  effect  a  change 
in  stvle  The  wisdcm  of  this  course  is  shu^^n  b>  }^\}^^}J^^l 
hrctighout  his  career  as  President.  Lincoln  grew  steadily  In  the 
IJ'ecu'ons  of'^the  common  people.  Because  they  understr<>d  his 
words   and   purposes,   the   people   gave   him   their    full    trust    and 

''°i?n'^""at  all  tim^s  looked  above  the  Immediate,  everyday  prob- 
lems "to  the  great  purpose  he  had  In  mind.  When  other  men 
hardened  amlclst  the  savagery  of  internal  war.  t^^-^^^J  >•. P],^".^': 
the  White  House  never  let  his  fellow  countrymen  forget  that  the 
final  object  wa.s  national  unity,  untouched  by  hate  or  vindictl'.er.c^s^ 
As  the  end  of  the  awful  carnage  appeared  In  sight,  he  had  no  t.mc 
for  g-.oating  or  rejo'cmg  The  great  task,  he  said,  was  to  bind  up 
the  Nations  wounds  •  There  Is  no  finer  phrase  In  the  whole  ranje 
of  American  State  papers.  ,«,„„^    ,* 

In  this  age  of  dictatorship  and  government  by  cruel  v.olence.  it 
Is  heartening  to  recall  that  Abraham  Lincoln  w^s  a  product  of 
demccratc  goveniment.  His  rise  to  eminence  and  immTtPlity  in 
the  annals  of  statecraft  wcu'.d  have  been  im.posslble  under  any 
other  system  He  came  from  humble  beginnings  and  -vas  compe.led 
to  make  his  own  way  without  b-ncflt  cf  social  distinctions  or  family 
foitune  Even  after  he  entered  the  White  House,  he  still  felt  ill 
at  case  in  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  dazzling  social  functions.  Hs  was 
not  a  milltar>-  man  who  could  seize  public  power  by  force  and 
violence  The  only  power  Lincoln  had  came  frtm  wlthm.  from  the 
sublime  qualities  of  a  lofty  spiritual  nature  Throughout  his  life 
I  he  was  a  man  of  the  prairies  who  was  accustomed  to  think  in  terms 
of  man's  eternal  struggle  against  the  elements  for  the  simple  com- 
forts of  decent  food  and  adequate  shelter. 

In  pandering  over  the  full  meaning  of  his  career,  we  come  to 
understand  why  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  the  ages.  .Fy  the 
sheer  force  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  he  lifted  h'mscll 
high  above  the  errors  and  pitfalls  that  beset  the  lives  of  lesser  men. 
The  memory  of  his  name  is  the  heritage,  not  of  one  party  or  group 
or  section,  but  cf  freemen  everywhere  who  cherls-h  the  priceless 
qualities  of  liberty  and  Justice,  without  which  life  Is  not  worth  the 

living. 

And  so  I  am  happv  to  be  here  todaj  to  join  in  these  ceremonies 
rededlcatlng  the  post  cfBce  of  New  Salem  after  a  lapse  of  104  years 
It  IS  my  honest  iHllcf  that  the  young  man  who  takes  over  the  duties 
of  the  cfllce  will  prove  a  worthy  successor  to  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor. The  primary  purpc^se  in  replacing  New  Salem  on  the  postal 
map  Is  not  commercial.  The  idea  is  not  to  enhance  the  revenues 
of  Uncle  Sam  Rather  it  is  a  loftier  motive.  It  is  a  wish  to  aid 
in  rekindling  the  interest  cf  the  Nation  In  New  Salem. 

In  the  years  that  He  ahead.  I  hope  that  millions  of  Americans 
will  obey  the  Impulse  to  visit  this  hallowed  shrine,  to  walk  the  by- 
paths that  Lincoln  trod,  to  view  for  themselves  the  frontier  village 
m  which  a  great  human  being  lived  and  loved  and  labored  The 
restoration  of  the  village  has  been  carried  out  In  masterly  fashion. 
Those  who  performed  the  task  with  loving  care  did  something  more 
than  rebuild  the  physical  aspects  of  New  Salem.  They  have  re- 
captured the  spirit  of  the  place  and  made  It  live  again. 

The  fortunate  people  who  come  here  will  carry  away  more  than 
a  sen.se  of  historical  a.ssociation.  They  will  realize  again  the  tublime 
truth  that  human  greatness  is  not  born  in  success  or  material 
wealth,  but  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  soul  of  man. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  PUBLICATION    DEEP  WATER    COMPn.ED  BY 
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Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
believe  that  waterways  are  to  stop-gap  and  safeguard  against 
exorbitant  transportaticn  rates  in  these  United  States  are 
closely  watching  the  outcome  of  the  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  S.  2009. 
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One  of  the  most  illuminating  publications  on  the  question  is 
a  factual,  well -documented  publication  entitled  "Deep 
Water."  Most  of  the  Members  will  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  this  publication,  as  it  is  only  given  limited  distribution. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the  House.  I  am  inserting 
the  preface  to  this  valuable  volinne  in  the  Record.  This  dis- 
cussion is  so  sane  and  sound  that  I  trust  every  Member  of  the 
House  who  is  intercsied  in  the  vital  question  of  national 
transportation  will  read  and  ponder  it.    It  follows: 

PRETACE   TO   DEEP   WATEB 

Congressional  committees  are  soon  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  Wheeler-Lea  biUs,  the  purposes  of  which  are  to  improve, 
strengthen  and  regulate  transportation  facilities  In  the  Nation^ 
bwi'ig  to  the  controversies  certain  to  arise  during  the  discission  ol 
the^e  bills,  we  believe  that  we  are  performing  a  public  service  In 
making  available  in  concise  form  some  of  the  more  important  and 
salient  facts  v.ith  respect  to  waterway  development  and  water- 
borne  transportation  „i„„,^ 

We  believe  that  all  tvpes  of  transportation  should  be  developed 
and  improved  for  the  b<  nellt  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  fc.rm  of  transjxjrtatlon  should  be  helped  so  as 
to  obstruct  Fome  other  torm  Hcncbt  competition  should  continue 
to  be  me  American  way  When  performing  its  prcp.T  function  each 
type  of  transportation  strvice  should  be  able  to  cam  a  fair  return  on 

Its  luvestmcnt.  „     ,,,  w      _   „«♦ 

A-^  the  Nation  has  grown  its  transportation  facilities  have  nat- 
urally expanded  Then  has  been  tremendous  evolution  Irom  the 
da'^'of  the  covered  wagon  and  the  mule-diawn  canal  boats  to  cur 
b.Eh-speed  trains  fast  .te.amers,  s.- If -propelled  canal  btmts.  trucks, 
motorcars,  and  airplanr.- .  Each  form  of  transportation  supplemerits 
the  others;  each  has  its  proper  place.  Certain  tonnage  l.s  naturally 
the  business  of  railroads  Other  tonnage  is  naturally  the  buiiness  of 
trucV-s  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  certain  bulk  freight  is  nat- 
urally the  business  of  waterways  and  can  be  transported  over  them 
at  a  co>t  which  no  other  .^y-tem  can  even  approach 

It  is  a  safe  statement  that  every  purchaser  of  an  automobile  or 
truck  buvs  it  for  less  owing  to  the  economies  effected  through  the 
transportation  of  iron  ore  by  water,  resulting  in  cheaper  steel; 
countless  home  owners  are  benefited  through  savings  in  water-borne 
lumber  bread  and  fuel  is  cheaper  for  millions  through  water-t)orne 
prain  and  coal  The  cost  of  ga.-oline.  upon  which  the  farmer,  indus- 
try and  the  public  arc  absclutelv  dependent,  would  be  a  remote 
luxury   to  millions  if   Its  water-transportation  cost  was  raised  to 

railroad  levels  „  _  .     ,,  ^ 

Our   first    inland   watrways   were   local   or   State   affairs  with   the 
Federal  Govrrment   taking  care  of  all  harbor  Improvements.     Tlie 
Fede-al    lurisdlction   over    waterways,    however,    ha-    been    gradually 
extended  until  today  almost  all  waterways  are  under  Federal  control. 
From  1822  to  1938—116  years— a  total  of  only  $2,432,526,000  has  been 
expended   by    the    Government    in    improving    and   mniniaiuing    the 
Nation's  waterwavs      This  expenditure  has  been  from   the  Federal 
Trtasun-  which,  as  eve:-yone  knows,  is  maintained  by  taxes  from  the 
ent  re  country      Waterway  improvements  have   always  been  based 
upon   their  bcmflts  to  the  entire  country.     Every   ton  of   freight— 
Etiel     ca«iOl;n-     luinbei.    coul.    grain,   and    countless    other    necessi- 
ties-ltran^p<irted  bv  water  efTects  a  saving  to  every  citizen  in  the 
Nation     These  savihfTs  exceed  again  and  again  the  taxes  which  find 
their  wav  into  waierw  iv   improvements,  giving  a  credit  balance  to 
every  taxpayer  in  the  land.     We  know  tbat  Investigation  will  prove 
that  cheap  "transportation  over  inland  waterways  has  enabled  man- 
ufacturers to  widen  the  Hre.as  In  which  they  operate,  and  has  opened 
up   new   markets   for   'armers.     Available   Etatlstics  show   that    the 
annual  saving   to  consumer.'-  through   wat«r  transportation   is  more 
than  10  percent  of  th«    total  amount  expended  during  the  past   116 
vca"5   bv   the   Federal    Government    in   waterway    improvement    and 
maintei'.ance      Has  th.    Nation  any  other  investment  equally  good? 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  persons,  genuinelv  interested  in  the 
Dublic    welfare     bell<-e    that    waterway    Improvement    and    water 
tran=iX)rtation   should   now   be   throttled  for   the   benefit    of   other 
and  more  expensive  nreans  of  transportation      On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  railroad  oSclals.  must  publicly,  and  dn  privately,  recog- 
nize the  value  to  then  of  the  great  volimie  of  traffic  reaching  their 
lines  lr(>m  water  carriers.     They  must  recognize,  too.  that  much  of 
the  volume  of  traffic  :s  carried  by  them  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
Is   prehandlod    cr    rel  andlf  d    over    waterways   at    rates   sufHciently 
lew  to  make  the  who'e  movement  cheap  enough  to  becom-  part  of 
the  national  economy      A  tremendous  tonnage  is  delivered  by  rail- 
ways to  water  carriers  and  bv  water  carriers  to  railways      This  ton- 
nage i<=  a  vital  part  ol  the  total  tonnage  handled  by  many  railways. 
Except  for  the  lew  cost  ct  water  transportation,  it  would  bo  Im- 
Dossible  for  the  railroads  to  obtain  the  volume  of  traffic  that  they 
do  on  through  water  and  rail,  or  rati  and  wat^r  transportation.     If 
this   tonnage-   were  hindlid   solely   by   the   railroads   the   increased 
cc5?t  to  the   consumer?  wcu'.d  be   tremendous  or  prohibitive      In- 
stances of  this  kind  a-e  the  millions  of  tons  of  coal  carried  annually 
from  Uie  West  VirginU  and  Kentucky  fields   to   T<)Ud,j  and   other 
Lake  Erie  ports  for  reihipment  by  water  to  port*  on  Lakes  Michigan. 
Huron    and  Superior,  with  tremendous  savings  to  consumers.     The 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  delivered  by  rail  to  water  carriers  at  such 
ports   as  Norfolk   anc    Newport   News   are   striking   evidence   of   the 
mutual  mdispensability  of  rail  and  water  V^ansportatlon.     VVhence 
come^  most  of  the  vast  tonnage  carried  by  the  railways  from  coasta^ 
^ints  mto  the  near  md  far  interior  of  the  Nation?    It  comes  from 


vessels  using  the  splendid  system  of  harb-jrs  and  ^^^^J'^'^y^;r^^^^^ 
Lakes  inland  and  intracoastal— prepared  by  the  Federal  Ooyern- 
ment      Water-rail  transportation   is   the   keystone   of  our   national 

One  of  the  marvels  of  America  is  its  amazing  rate  ojf  B^owth. 
What  is  one  of  the  greatest  contributois  to  this  growth?  bieei. 
Why?  Because  of  the  unparalleled  Great  Lakes  transportation  sys- 
tem making  for  the  economical  movement  of  ore  How  much  more 
would  steel  cost  if  the  vast  quantity  of  iron  ore  from  Minnesota 
mines— 1  600.000,000  tons  since  1865— haa  to  be  delivered  by  rail  to 
Illinois  Indiana.  Ohio.  New  York  and  Ponnsylvania  stt^el  mills 
rather  than  bv  boat  down  the  lakes  at  a  rate  of  less  than  one  mill 
per  ton-mile.  "  This  cheaper  cost  of  transportation  saves  money  for 
every  taxpayer  in  America.  ^       -  »».  ,j        m 

What  made  Houston  one  of  the  Important  ports  of  the  world  and 
the  largest  city  in  the  Southwest- -a  Federal  waterway  connecting  It 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  at  all  other  water  terminals,  railroads 
handle  much  of  the  tonnage  of  this  port,  either  before  or  after  it  Ifl 
water-boine  Such  examples  can  t>e  multiplied  many  times  by 
other  equally  striking  Instances  of  the  value  of  Government  water- 
way promotion  and  construction. 

When  the  Federal  Bar^e  Line  was  established  on  the  Mississippi 
River  system,  former  President  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  stated  that  -The  Illinois  Central,  of  course,  recognizes  that 
the  barge  line  olTers  competition  parallel in»:  it  on  the  Mississippi 
River  but  our  Interests  are  clearly  Identified  with  the  Interests  of 
the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley— if  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  in  so.ne  way  will  probably  oper- 
ate as  a  good  thing  for  the  Illinois  Central  eystem.  If  it  supplies 
additional  transportation  that  is  needed  and  may  be  needed  In  the 
future  that  we  cannot  supplv  or  If  it  supplies  a  cheaper  transporta- 
tion than  we  can  supply  anci  makes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  jMrople 
m  that  section  of  the  country  where  our  own  interests  are  bound 
up  It  in  some  wav  may  work  back  to  our  own  selfish  Interests. 
Perhaps  it  will  Increase  the  population.  Increase  the  nmoemt  of 
business  everybody  does  down  in  that  territory.  If  it  does  operate 
In  that  wav  we  are  going  to  reap  some  tienefit  too  " 

Today  we  find  that,  except  for  the  lc«s  of  traffic  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  dcpres.«lon  or  to  treick  competition,  both  the  Illmoi.s 
Central  and  the  Fv-deral  Barge  Line  are  carrying  more  tonnaee  than 
before  There  has  been  built  up  between  them,  and  other  barge 
lines  and  railroads,  an  extensive  water-rail  or  rail-water  exchange  of 
traffic  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  not  more  railway  executives 
with  the  far-slgbt(  dness  and  genuine  public  interest  of  ex-Presidcnt 

Markham  .      «,        ,,,/-.  _._„i 

When  the  different  railroads  now  composing  the  New  York  Central 
system  between  New  York  and  Chica<?o  v/ere  formed,  their  organizers 
knew  that  they  would  have  to  face  the  competition  of  water  trans- 
portation In  fact,  in  many  cases,  the  railroads  were  formed  to 
offer  shippers  fastei  service  than  the  water  carriers  then  in  btusiness 
could  give  Today,  the  volume  of  wate-borne  freight  on  the  Hud- 
son River  the  New  York  Slate  Barge  Canal  system,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  is  vastly  greater  than  ever  before:  this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  Central  system  paralleling  these  waterways  maintains 
one  of  the  most  highly  competitive,  efficient,  and  busy  rallroadB  of 
the  Nation— to  the  great  advantage  of  the  public.  There  is  no  valid 
arKument  to  support  raisin??  water-transportation  rates  above  theLr 
pre-ent  low  average  to,  or  near  to,  rail  rates.  We  know  that  if  such 
rates  are  established  the  economic  result  to  the  country,  as  a  whole. 
Will  be  disaetrous. 

We  deny  thai  the  d?vclcpment  and  maintenance  of  our  water- 
wavs by  the  Government  for  the  free  u.se  of  the  public  is  sociali- 
zation subsidy,  or  a  handicap  to  other  methods  of  tr.nn-portatlon. 
On  the  contrary  we  believe  it  has  served  to  develop  cur  Nation  far 
more  than  any  other  Federal  expenditure.  We  believe  that  water- 
wavs directly  and  indirectly  are  the  means  of  developing  a  vast 
amount  of  tonnag»  for  other  forms  of  transportation  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  obtain.  ,  ,    _ 

We  believe  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Washington 
are  already  awaie  of  the  great  economic  advantages  to  the  counti^ 
a-s  a  whole  which  will  result  from  a  vigorous  a.id  extensive  expan- 
sion of  our  natural  waterwavs  and  harbors,  which  are  unequaled  in 
the  world  and  which  through  development  may  be  made  one  of 
our  greatest  national  assets.  We  believe,  too.  that  no  body  of  men 
is  in  a  better  position  to  determine  when  and  where  our  waterway 
Improvements  should   be   made   than   our   Army  engineers. 

We  de>crv  the  attitude  of  those  hostile  to  waUrway  development 
and  to  water-borne  commerce,  as  well  as  reflections  on  the  knowl- 
edge integrity,  and  Judgment  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  or 
the  Army  engineers.  No  other  governmental  agency  ha«  {jerfornred 
its  duties  with  greater  integrity  and  efficiency  than  the  Corps  of 
EiiRlneers  With  its  unparalleled  experience  and  familiarity  with 
national  waterway  dtvelc;pmcnt  the  corps  is  preeminently  fitted  to 
forecast  and  execute  such  waterway  devclcpmcnt  a.s  will  be  needed 
fcr  the  future  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  ever- 
cxpandins  commerce,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  a 
Navy  that  owing  to  a  changing  world,  must  inevitably  expand  and 
be  able  to' maneuver  safely  and  rapidly.  Without  improved  water- 
ways thi«  great  defense  arm  would  be  made  less  effective  in  case  of 
war  Intraccastal  canals.  Interconnecting  harbor  channels,  and 
river  estuaries,  all  with  sufficient  depths,  are  vital  to  the  Nation  s 

defense.  .       ,  ,  . 

Finallv  we  assrrt  that  every  citizen  In  the  land  now  receives  and 
will  continually  and  increasingly  receive  generous  dividends  in  the 
form  of  lower  living  cosUs  through  a  wider  aud  greatly  extended 
cybtem  of  commercial  waterways. 
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Hunters  I'oint  Diydocks 


EXTKXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCE  R.  HAVENNER 

OK    CAI.IKORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  RKrRKSKNTATIVES 
Friday.  February  16,  1940 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendation  that 
the  Na\-y  should  acquire  the  Hunters  Point  drydocks  as  an 
essential  part  of  its  program  for  national  defense  originated 
In  the  NavT  Df'partment. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  March  9.  1939.  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Tl^e  situation  confronting  the  Navy  with  respect  to  adequate  dry- 
dockiHR  facilities  is  of  serlcu.s  concern  to  the  national  cieiense 
Docking  facilities  on  the  west  coast  and  in  Hawaii  are  now  made- 
Qunle  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  existing  fleet  in  time  of  peace. 
Even  with  the  completion  of  the  drydock.s  now  under  construction 
.t  the  navy  yards.  Mare  L-land  and  Puget  Sound,  the  peac^'time 
jltu'xticn  wlUbecome  steadily  worse  unle^.s  further  relief  is  afforded 
a.H  vcs.»eU  now  under  construction  or  authorized   are  added   to  the 

fleet 

The  qtiMtlon  of  docking  facllltle*  has  been  the  subject  of  exhaus- 
tive study  and  analy.-ls  in  the  Navy  Department  over  a  great  many 
years  Shortages  exist  In  all  sizes  ol  docks  to  meet  peacetime  and 
iju-time  requirements.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  the  Depart- 
ment has  lutlined  a  prt>gram  of  additional  decking  facihtlcs  con- 
sidered essential  for  the  proper  support  cf  the  fleet  In  the  Pacltic 

In  my  opinion,  the  Navy  should  ncquire  the  Hunters  Point  dry- 
docks  and  should  provide  weiKht-handUng  facilities,  power  connec- 
tions gnllev.  latrines,  storehouse,  and  an  a.sscmbly  plant  to  permit 
the  overhaul  of  our  largest  vessels  In  conjunction  with  the  Mare 
IsJand  Navy  Yard 

The  Committee  on  Naval  AfTaii-s.  after  an  extensive  exami- 
nation of  ranking  offlcials  of  the  Na\-y  Department  concerning 
the  necessity  for  acquitiniT  th»'  Himters  Point  drydccks,  incor-   i 
poratfd  a  provision  in  the  1939  Navy  public  works  bill  reading 
es  follows: 

The  S^Tretnrv  nf  the  Navy  i«  b'^reby  puthT'.zcd  and  directed  to 
appoint  a  bt>ard  consistin'?  cf  not  less  than  five  of^cers  to  Investl- 
eate  and  report  upon  the  need  for  purposes  of  national  defense  for 
•cqu:siticn  by  the  S«rretarv  c:f  the  Navy  of  two  graving  drydocks 
sUU<»ted  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  known  as  the  Hunters  Point 
dr  d>.<^ks.  such  report  to  include  a  statement  of  costs  and  fair  values 
si.d  to  be  made  prior  to  April  18.  19o9 

After  a  very  lengthy  and  thorough  study  of  the  property 
ar.d  Its  propC'-'-d  u.^es.  the  .'pccial  board  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
ictary  of  the  Navy  unequivccauy  recommended  that  tiie  Gov- 
ernment acquire  the  Hunters  Point  drydocks.  including  all 
present  «quipment.  at  a  cost  not  to  ex-eed  $4,000,000.  and 
that  an  additional  $2.CC0.000  be  expended  on  the  property  to 
permit  its  utilization  as  an  annex  to  the  United  States  navy 
yard  at  Mare  Island. 

In  pursuance  of  this  report  the  Congress  last  year  enacted 
a  law  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  negotiate  with 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.  for  the  pureha^^e  of  the  Hunt- 
ers Point  drydocks  property  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000. 
and  further  provided  that  if  these  negotiations  failed  to  result 
In  sati>factory  agreement  of  purchase  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  would  be  authorized  to  construct  new  drydocks  adjacent 
to  the  existing  .site  at  Hunters  Point. 

As  a  result  of  these  negotiations  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  recently  signed  a  contract  with  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hunters  Point  drydock  proper- 
ties at  a  price  of  $3,993,572.  Under  the  terms  of  this  contract 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.  will  continue  to  operate  the 
dr>-docks  for  a  period  of  3  years,  during  which  time  the  com- 
pany will  pav  all  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance,  includ- 
ing taxes.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  Government 
will  assume  complete  control  of  the  property.  The  title  to 
the  property  will  pass  to  the  Govermncnt  if  the  appropriation 
herein  asked  for  is  made  by  Congress  and  the  purchase  price 
ii  paid  to  the  company. 

While  the  property  remains  under  the  management  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.   the   Government   wUl  proceed 


with  the  construction  of  extensive  improvements,  which  will 
be  earned  out  under  the  terms  of  this  proposed  appropriation. 
Tlie  propertv  to  be  acquired  consists  of  two  graving  dr>-docks. 
with  necessarv  appurtenances  and  equipment,  owned  by  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  located  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  at  Hunters  Point.  One  of  the  dry- 
docks  is  about  700  feet  long,  capable  cf  docking  heavy  cruLsers. 
The  other  is  1,000  feet  long,  capable  of  docking  45,000-ton 
battle.ships  and  aircraft  carriers.  ,    ,  „     . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  that  the  land  at  Hunters 
Point  is  compo.'.ed  of  a  serpentine  rock  formation,  impervious 
to  water,  easily  excavated,  and  particularly  favorable  for  the 
construction  of  graving  drydocks. 

His  report  states  that  the  site  also  has  the  following  ad- 
vantages of  location: 

It  adjoins  permanent  deep  water.  aflTordlng  adequate  approaches 
to  the  drydocks  bv  large  vessels  It  adjoins  the  largest  and  best 
i-nchorage  ground  "in  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  Is  conveniently  situ- 
ated With  reference  to  San  Francisco  and  to  water-  and  molor- 
tran.'^p<jrlatlon  facilities. 

Tlie  report  points  out  that  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  has  not  used  this  property  as  a  shipbuilding 
plant  but  only  for  drydocking  vessels.  It  lacks  essential  fa- 
cilities for  repair  work,  even  of  a  minor  character,  on  a 
shipping  dock. 

The  essential  facilities  which  are  lacking,  and  which  are 
propoj^ed  to  be  provided  if  this  appropriation  is  approved  by 
Congress,  are  as  follows:  <a>  Adequate  power  supply,  so  that 
the  ship's  generating  equipment  can  t>e  .shut  down  while  in 
the  dock— also  service  connections,  including  air.  salt  water, 
fresh  water,  and  steam:  <b)  weight-handling  equipm?nt.  .so 
that  heavy  parts  can  be  removed  from  and  reinstalled  in 
the  ship:  'O  a  galley  ashore,  so  that  the  ship's  galley  can  be 
shut  down  for  repairs:  'd>  suitable  latrine  facilities  for  the 
crew  while  the  ship  is  in  dock:  (e)  a  small  storehouse,  so 
that  routine  repair  materials  may  be  immediately  available: 
(f)  an  a.':sembly  building,  to  permit  the  assembly  of  parts 
fabricated  and  manufactured  elsewhere  for  installation  in  the 
vessel  in  dock,  and  to  provide  srace  in  which  to  keep  tools 
and  equipment  necessary  to  accomplish  dr^'dock  work  and 
ether  nece.^sary  repairs;  and  "gt  an  adequate  quay  wall  at 
which  ships  can  be  berthed  prior  to  and  after  docking. 

The  drydock  at  Hunters  Point  is  the  only  dock  on  the 
west  coast  except  that  at  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard,  1.815 
miles  to  the  north,  which  can  accomodate  a  man-of-war  or 
other  large  naval  or  merchant  .^hips.  In  the  past  the  Navy 
has  paid  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.  approximately 
$45,000  a  year,  and  frequently  more,  for  a  preferential  use 
of  the  Hunters  Point  drydocks.  As  the  report  of  the  special 
naval  board  clearly  emphasizes,  a  permanent  continuation 
of  this  arrangement  is  not  considered  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  best  interests  of  national  defense. 


Freedom   of  Exprest^ion  in   Radio   Communication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OI' 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  16.  1940 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  statement  in  explanation  of 
a  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  in  order  to  preserve  and  protect  liberty 
of  expression  in  radio  communication. 

EXPLANATION  OF  BILL  TO  AVirNB  THE  rOMMCT^TCATTONS  ACT  OF  19r<4  IN 
ORrER  TO  PHESFJIVE  AND  PROTECT  FRHXDOM  OF  EXPRESSION  IN  RADIO 
COMMVNTCATION 

This  bill  consists  of  a  ser'es  of  amendments  designed,  so  far 
as  pcs.«ible,  to  protect  broadcasting  against  any  encroachment 
on  liberty  of  expression,  including  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  to  oiu"  Constitu- 
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tion  and  freedom  from  censorship  generaUy.  It  is  unneces- 
sary that  I  point  otu  how  vilaliy  important  it  is  that  the 
pubUc  be  afforded  this  protection.  Broadcasting  rivals  the 
press  as  an  agency  of  mass  communication.  Freedom  of  ex- 
pression is  the  cornerstone  of  democracy.  Government  con- 
trol of  what  IS  print. -d  or  said  is  the  anUthesis  of  democracy 
and  is  a  ciiaracterisiic  of  autocracy  and  totalitarianism. 

When  Congress  fiist  enacted  comprehensive  radio  legisla- 
tion back  in  1927.  it  thought  it  had  done  all  that  was  necessary 
to  secure  protection  of  this  liberty.  Section  326  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  reproducing  a  similar  section  in  the 
Radio  Act  of  1927,  r«'ads: 

Sec  326  Nothine  In  this  act  shall  be  understood  or  construed  to 
Klve  the  Coinmis*U)n  the  power  ol  censorship  over  the  radio  com- 
munications or  signals  transmitted  by  any  radio  station,  and  no 
regulation  or  condition  shall  Ix?  promulgated  or  f^xed  by  the  Com- 
mission which  shall  mterfere  with  the  right  ''l^^^^^^P^^'.^J 
means  of  radio  comn.unication  No  person  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Etatcs  shall  utter  any  obscene.  I'^decent^  or 
profane  language  by  :neans  of  radio  communication  lS«^^^ -^26  of 
the  Ccmmunlcailonfi  Act  of  1934.  formerly  sec.  29  of  the  Radio 
Act  of  1927). 

The  debates  in  both  Houses  leave  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
the  intention  cf  Congress.  In  the  House,  it  was  even  thought 
that  such  a  section  was  not  necessary  because,  to  quote  Mr. 
White— now  Senator  from  Maine— the  principal  sponsor  of 
the  bill  it  gave  the  licensing  authority  "no  power  at  all"  to 
interfere  with  freedom  of  speech  in  any  degree  in  consider- 
ing a  license  or  the  revocation  of  a  license  «67  Congressional 
Record,  March  12.  1926.  p.  5430>. 

The  Senate,  however,  was  not  satisfied  and,  to  leave  no 
doubt  inserted  the  present  section.  Senator  Dill,  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  n  the  Senat<>,  described  this  provision  as 
prohibiting  the  Commission  "from  censoring  programs  in  any 
way"  «67  Congressional  Record.  July  2.  1926,  p.  12615' .  The 
situation  furnishes  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  two  schools 
of  thought  that  exi.sted  back  in  1787  as  to  whether  any  spe- 
cific guaranty  of  freedom  of  speech  was  necessary  in  the  Con- 
stitution.    Fortunaiely.  the  cautious  view  prevailed. 

Notwithstanding  the  express  intent  of  Congre.'^s.  the  Com- 
mission has  found  an  Achilles'  heel  in  the  law.    The  vulnerab'.e 
spot  is  the  broad  statutory  standard  of  '-public  interest,  con- 
venience, or  necess:iy"  which  is  the  criterion  appied  to  the 
granting'  or  denying  of  applications.    The  Commission  has 
construed  this  formula  as  giving  it  power  to  censor  programs 
by  The  back-door  method.    Taking  advantage  of  the  pi  ocedural 
provisions  in  the  act.  they  have  limited  licenses  to  the  short 
period  of  6  mon'hs.  recently  increased  to  1  year,  although  the 
law  permits  a  period  of  3  yeais.  and  have  regulated  programs 
through  actions  on  renewal  applications.    The  theory  ls  that 
this  Comnii.ssion  has  power  to  deny  a  renewal  application  and 
put  a  station  out  of  existence  if  the  sUtion  has  been  broad- 
casting programs  which  do  not  meet  the  standard  of  "public 
interest   convenience,  or  necessity."  whatever  that  means,  de- 
pending on  a  whim  of  the  majority  of  the  Commission  at  any 
particular    moment.    I   say    the    Commission.    Fortunately, 
there   is   a    minority   which   still   understands   fundamental 
American  pnnc.plc.    Obviously,  this  is  a  far  more  dangerous 
form  of  censorship  than  if  the  Commission  would  promul- 
gate standards  in  advance,  which  it  concedes  it  does  not  have 
power  to  do      The  present  method  is  just  plain  ex  post  facto 
censorship  and  is  too  powerful  a  weapon  to  be  entrusted  to 

any  such  agency.  . 

E^•eryone  recognizes,  of  course,  that  there  are  legitimate 
limitations  on  freedom  of  speech.  These  are  for  Ccngress  to 
decide  however,  and  not  for  a  bureaucratic  board  in  Wash- 
in'^ton  In  the  Communications  Act  as  it  now  stands  we  have 
expressly  forbidden  several  kinds  of  utterances,  such  as 
obscene,  indecent,  or  profane  language  in  .section  326  and 
lotteiT  information  in  section  317.  Violation  of  either  of 
these  provisions  is  subject  to  heavy  criminal  penalties  by  way 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  after  appropriate  prcceed:ngs  in  the 
courts  This  is  the  way  such  matters  should  be  handled. 
There  may  be  oiher  types  of  utterances  which  ought  to  be, 
and  can  constitutionally,  be  forbidden.  If  this  be  the  ca.se, 
let  us  learn  about  them  and  enact  legislation  accordingly. 
But  we  ceriainly  never  mtended  to  delegate  to  this  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  impose  their  judgment  as  to  what  are  good 


programs  and  what  are  bad  programs  en  the  American  people. 
The  Commission  was  established  primarily  to  deal  with  a 
technical  problem  m  order  to  prevent  interference,  assure  an 
orderly  and  efficient  use  of  the  ether,  and  effect  a  fair,  effi- 
cient and  equitable  distribution  of  broadcast  facilities  over 
the  country.  From  all  I  can  find  cut.  it  is  to  these  primary 
duties  they  pay  the  least  attention,  while  they  fritter  away 
their  time  on  forbidden  and.  I  believe,  unconstitutional  fields 

of  activity.  „        v.       w 

Time  after  time  during  recent  years,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  about  aa  investigation  of  this  Commission. 
For  one  rea^n  or  another,  these  attempts  have  failed. 
Pending  the  time  when  a  successful  attempt  is  made.  I  urge 
that  this,  the  most  precious  of  our  liberties,  be  made  abso- 
lutely secure.  No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  attempt- 
ing to  recite  at  length  the  usurpations  of  power  by  this  Com- 
mission in  this  field  during  recent  years.  Congress  has  been 
made  thoroughly  familiar  with  Ihem.  I  can  do  no  better  in 
summing  them  up  than  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  process 
actually  and  currently  followed  by  the  Commission  as  de- 
scribed by  a  report  of  the  Attorney  Generals  Committee  on 
Administrative  Procedure  just  made  public.  This  report 
states  that  licensees  of  bioadcast  stations: 

Would  rather  discontinue  objectionable  programs  than  rlRk  the 
posblbUily  of  losing  their  privileges.  This  U  boriu>  out  byj;^e.i^^ 
that  to  quote  one  of  the  leading  critics  of  the  Commission.  The 
sanction  rtallv  employed  In  many  Instances  is  not  refusal  to  renew 
a  license  but  the  threat  of  Initiating  proceedings  leading  to  hear- 
ing on  a  renewal  application  and  the  attendant  publicity     (p.  7b). 

When  the  Investigation  of  a  complaint  Is  undertaken  the  law 
department  invariably  advise",  the  li'-ensee  that  a  [;?"iPla'"^  ."^f 
been  made  usually  sends  a  copy  of  the  complaint  without  disclos- 
ing the  Identity  of  the  complainant,  and  ordinarily  request-s.  where 
Invi'stlKation  has  developed  thai  such  action  is  ncces.-ary.  that  a 
copv  of  the  continuity  of  the  objectionable  program  be  sent  to  the 
Commission.  This  often  acts  as  an  effective  sanction  for  s*>cur  ng 
the  discontinuance  of  the  program.  Desirous  of  preventing  the 
submission  to  the  Conmussion  of  a  recommendation  that  may  result 
In  the   Institution  of  revocation  proceedings  or  the  designation   of 

,  Its  renewal  application  for  hearing,  the  licen.see  frecjuently  either 
discontinues  the  broadcast  of  the  entire  program  or  alters  It  so  as 

'    to  eliminate  the  objectionable  portions   (p.  77). 

Durin^  the  course  of  his  investigation,  the  Commission  attorney 
1.;  likely"  to  enence  In  extensive  correspondence  with  the  licensee 
and  frequently  discusses  the  matter  with  the  licensees  counwl. 
If  the  first  notice  that  a  complaint  has  been  filed  does  not  ?utBoc 
to  move  the  brt^adcaster  to  dibcontinue  the  objectionable  program 
tlK^-  later  conferences  with  his  attorney  are  likely  to  achieve  that 

'"''uider^mJs^t  circumstances  the  complaint  Is  also  dropped  if  the 
station  ha.s  voluntarily  discontinued  the  program,  the  program 
would  have  to  be  exceedingly  objectionable  to  justify  the  dlscon- 
r.nuance  of  the  licensees  privileges  In  the  face  of  his  proved  wU- 
ininess  to  acquiesce  in  the  Commisslcn's  determini.tion  that  his 
activities  are  contrary  to  the  public  interest  (p.  79>. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  explicit  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

PEOHIBITION     AGAINST    TAKING     ADVERSE    ACTION     FOR     ALLEGED     PEOCRAM 

OFFENFEH 

The  ba.sic  pro%i5ion  of  this  bill  i.s  section  6.  which  would 
amend  section  326  cf  the  Communications  Act  by  making  It 
clear  that  the  Commission  is  not  to  take  alleged  program  of- 
fenses into  account  in  any  way  in  any  of  its  actions  on  appli- 
cations or  otherwise.     The  only  leeway  left  to  the  Commission 
Is  in  the  case  where  a  licensee  has  been  finally  adjudged  guilty 
bv  a  Federal  couri  of  one  or  more  viol  t  ions  of  .specific  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  such  as  the  prohibitions  against  obscenity 
and  lottery  information,  and  then  only  where  the  offense  is  of 
«o  seriou«:  or  repeated  a  nature  as  to  show  clearly  that  the 
licensee  or  applicant  is  not  qualified  in  character  to  operate 
a  station     We  do  not  put  newspapers  out  cf  business  because 
of  occasional  infractions  of  laws  against  lotteries,  obscenity, 
defamation,  or  any  other  improper  utterances.     We  punish 
the  persons  responsible  by  fines,  imprisonments,  or  damages. 
Why  should  any  other  principle  apply  to  radio  station  licen- 
sees'    We  all  know  that,  no  matter  how  careful  a  station 
owner  may  be  there  will  be  occasions  when,  in  broadcasting 
plavs    speeches,  athletic  events  or  whatnot,   there   will   be 
occasional  lapses  into  what  is  technically  profanity,  under 
court  decisions  ranging  over  the  past  hundred  years  or  more. 
A  bureau  in  Washington  should  not  have  the  arbitrary  power 
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to  try  such  matters  or  to  appraise  their  seriousness.  This 
can  best  be  done  in  the  district  and  the  court  where  the  h- 
censee  hvcs.  To  Rive  the  power  to  a  board  in  Washington 
means  simply  that  it  has  an  additional -ueapcn  with  which 
to  persecute  those  whom  it  dishkes  while  not  molesting  those 
who  have  its  favor. 

MINIMUM     AND     MAXIMUM     LICXNSE     PERir>D3 

In  vi*>w  of  the  practices  and  tendencies  exhibited  by  the 
Commission,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  forbid  adverse  actions 
because  of  allesed  program  offenses.  Other  safeguards  must 
be  set  up  lx?cau.se.  without  procedural  safepuards,  any  right. 

~  constitutional  or  othcrwiso.  can  be  easily  nuUifit'd.     The  most 
Important  item  in  this  re.spect  is  the  licen.se  period. 

Under  section  307  'a>  of  the  law  as  it  new  stands,  the  Com- 

"mtsslon  may  Rrant  a  license  for  any  period  up  to  3  years,  in 
the  case  of  broadcast  stations,  and  for  any  period  up  to  5  years 
for  other  classes  of  radio  stations.  For  some  reason,  best 
known  to  itself,  it  limits  broadra.st  license.s  to  1  year.  The  | 
only  real  reason  I  can  think  of  is  to  use  the  renewal  procedure 
a.s  a  constant  threat.  I  therefore  propose,  in  .section  3  of 
this  bill,  that  there  l>e  a  minimum  license  period  for  broadcast 
stations  of  3  years  and  a  maximum  of  5  years.  I  think  we 
mlKht  well  make  the  max  mum  for  a  longer  period,  but  we 
can  do  this  in  the  future  if  we  nnd  it  ad  Lsable. 

This  takes  nothing  from  the  l-^Rltimate  powers  of  the  Com- 
mlMion.  Section  312  'ai  Kive.s  ihe  Commls.Hlon  power  to 
rrvokr  a  Wcnwe  for  a  wide  variety  of  causes,  indudlnu  any 
violation  of  th«»  art  or  any  violation  of  thf  CommlMlnn's  rejriJ- 
latioMH  Srrtmn  312  >b>  uive<»  the  CotTimi».sl<»ii  power  to  nmd- 
»fy  any  UcenHc  when  hiu  h  modint.itlon  will  M-ive  publ.c  mu-r- 
wt.  ronvmicncf.  or  trn -Mty,    Hecilrn  303  <f »  bIvim  the  Com- 

ml«i»'<;n  poW'M-  to  ehnri"'  ih*-  frequency,  powvr.  or  hourn  of 
of)rr«iion  of  any  Mution  if  ntiuard  by  publu-  intere.-.t,  con- 
vtiiMui'.  or  iutiv»i.itv.  Whiii  more  p«iWer  could  a  novern- 
fiM-niul  AUtncy  Uuitimately  a>k.'  Tlu*  (.nly  obstacle  to  u-»lnK 
Ihr.ve  three  forms  of  procedure  i.s,  of  couiyiv.  tluit  the  Coru- 
m.sa  on  haA  to  state  u  ba.sia  for  Us  action  and  have  a  hearing, 
and  It  would  much  prefer  to  keep  a  ?«word  of  DuinocUs  sus- 
pended over  liiensees  and  make  them  have  the  burden  of 
prcof  on  their  appl.tations  Tor  rencv.al  of  licenses. 

There  Is  anotiier  change  wh  ch  I  propo  e  to  mak'  in  this 
same  section  in  the  intere.^t  of  cUsuk  the  door  to  any  excuse 
for  circumventing  the  Intention  of  Congress.  St'ction  307  "d' 
of  the  act  now  contains  the  followm.?  clause  at  the  close  of 
the  sccticn: 

Action  cf  the  CcKninli^on  with  reference  to  the  granting  of  such 
application  fur  the  renewal  of  a  license  shall  be  limited  to  and 
govArnod  by  the  same  consiclerntlons  and  practice  which  affect  the 
granting  of  original  applications. 

This  c!au«=e  was  first  introduced  into  the  law  In  the  Ccm- 
municaiions  Acl  of  1334.  not  liaviiiR  been  in  the  Radio  Act  of 
1927.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rea.scn  for  intrcdticing  it  was. 
It  does  not  make  sense  and.  I  am  informed,  has  never  been 
used  by  the  Commission.  Under  the  former  law.  the  Ccmmis- 
slons  power  to  take  one  station  ctf  the  air  and  put  another 
on  in  Its  place  was  upheld  in  the  broadest  terms  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Ftdtra!  Radio  Covimission  v.  Nelson 
Bros.  B:,nJ  dt  Mo/  tijagc  Co.  (289  U.  S.  2CG ' .  where  a  real  public 
mteiest  is  involved. 

Obviously,  a  mere  newcomer  should  not  have  the  right  to 
replace  an  established  broadcast  station  unless  there  is  some 
consideration  oi  public  interest  involved,  and  there  should 
not  oe  this  cpening  to  punish  the  existing  station  for  pro- 
grams which  the  Commisoion  does  not  like.  Furthermore. 
an  application  for  renewal  of  hcen.<e  cannot  poss.bly  involve 
the  same  considerations  as  arise  in  connection  with  an  appli- 
cation for  a  new  station  when,  presumably,  such  questions 
are  raised  and  dec.ded  as  whether  there  will  be  undue  inter- 
ference, whether  the  city  will  support  an  additional  station. 
and  similar  matters.  Licensees  should  not  have  the  obli- 
gation of  provins  these  same  items  over  and  over  again  in 
connection  with  each  renewal  application. 

HrARING    PRiJCEl'l  RE 

The  Commissicn.  under  the  influence  of  a  deluge  of  au- 
thoritar.an  Jvinspnidrnce.  is  tnk  na  the  positicn  that  it  may 
grant  any  appUcation  for  a  new  station  or  for  the  increase  la 


power  or  change  of  frequency  for  an  existing  station  without 
hearing,  no  matter  how  disastrously  its  action  may  afTec. 
any  existing  station  or  the  public  served  by  that  station.  It 
is  net  necessary  to  put  a  station  off  the  air  in  order  to  rum 
r  If  you  put  another  station  on  the  same  wave  length 
so  close  that  interference  is  caused  over  most  of  the  area 
served  by  it  vou  verv  effectively  destroy  it.  This  was  never 
intended  by  Congress,  and.  in  fact,  until  this  last  year,  the 
Commission  itself  did  not  entertain  any  such  notion  of  its 
powers.  It  is  altogether  too  tempting  a  manner  in  which  to 
vi.sit  disfavor  on  licensees  to  permit  it  to  remain  at  the 
Commission's  dispcsal. 

In  section  4  of  the  b.U.  therefore.  I  propose  that  section 
3C9  <a)  of  the  act  be  amended  so  as  to  require  hearing  where 
the  Commission's  action  would  aggrieve  or  adversely  affect 
th3  interests  of  any  holder  of  a  license  or  any  applicant 
therefor. 

BrVOCA-nON     rKOCFTDIXCS 

In  section  5  of  the  bill  I  have  proposed  to  amend  section 
312  <a>  of  the  act.  covcrinf;  revccaticns.  so  as  to  correct  an 
uniust  and.  I  believe,  unintended  construction  that  has  b?en 
placed  upon  it.  It  now  seems  to  permit  the  Commission  to 
enter  an  order  of  revocation  first  and  then  later  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  see  whether  Its  action  should  be  upheld.  The 
amendment  turns  this  around  and  requires  a  hearing  prior 
to  any  order  of  revocation. 

fowKM  or  TMr  p»r«iorNT 

Very  brrrfid  and  I  brll<  ve.  excessive  powers  arc  rrpcsed  In 
ihf  President  of  the  United  StalcH.  in  time  both  of  pesice  and 
war.  to  take  action.-*  adversely  aflecllng  radio  stations  and 
evefi  pullinK  Ihrm  out  of  txl.-lentc, 

In  lime  of  p»'uce  he  may  urromplliih  this  by  proceeding 
under  wctlon  305  'a>  of  the  act  to  grant  a  station's  frequency 
to  home  Ooveinmrnt  stutun  without  cau:c  or  hcarinR.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  this  bill  proposes  to  correct  th.s  by  rrqulnnR  elther 
ihat  the  pii.u'ely  owned  statlcn  Ix*  given  an  equally  desirable 
a.siiignment  or  that  there  be  a  hearing. 

Stction  606  u'»  of  the  present  law  confers  unlimited  pow^r.^ 
on  the  President  to  clase  stations,  to  remove  their  tqu  pm»>Mt, 
I   or  to  authorize  the  u<e  or  control  of  stations,  by  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  upon  a  bare  proclamation  not  only 
that  there  exists  war  or  a  threat  cf  v.ar.  but  even — 

A  sUte  of  public  peril  or  dl-^aster  or  other  national  emergency,  or 
In  order  to  preserve  the  nt-utrallly  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  now  become  fam.liar  with  the  broad  meaning  of 
which  the  v.ord  "emergency"  is  susceptible.  Even  in  time  of 
war.  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  for  Congress  and  not  the 
President  to  determine  whether  we  are  to  sacrifice  one  of  cur 
'  two  principal  acencies  for  masr,  communication.  Neverthe- 
le.«vs,  yielding  .somewhat  to  those  whose  judgment  may  be 
better  than  mine  as  to  pr;ssible  sudden  military  needs.  I  have 
confin'^d  my  proposed  amendment  to  this  section  to  a  situa- 
tion short  of  war  or  insurrection  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
war.  Otherwise.  I  propose  that  it  be  made  perfectly  clear 
that  the  section  is  not  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  exercising 
censorship  or  for  closing  or  taking  over  broadcast  stations. 
Even  in  time  of  war  or  insurrection,  my  bill  limits  the  closing 
down  or  taking  over  to  imperative  military  need. 


Kin;;  ("o:il  or  Court  Fool 

EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Fibnic.ry  16,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    ROBERT  G    ALLEN.   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  EATON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rfcord.  I  include  the  following  article  by  our 
^  colleague  the  gcailemaa  from  Pennsylvania   LMr.  AlixnI, 


T-*    T^   /"^  /^  T^   1~\ 
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which  was  published  In  the  Black  Diamond  of  February  10. 

1940: 

(Prom  the  Black  Diamond  of  February  10,  1940) 
KiMG  Coal  or  Cou«t  Pool 
(By  Ccngreesman   Uopert  G.  Allen) 
The  present  expertnient  In  Government  control  of  ^^e J^uummous- 
eoal   lndu<^trv   Is  not   an   isolated   problem  which   should   be  coii 
^mered  in  a  ^estncted  sense.     Othe^r  great  A^""^""  ^'^i^^th^  wofs 
^nfronted    with   almllar   threat*   to   iheir  ^^f^if  •^''"^/"V^-^bied  coaT 
which   beset  them  are  similar   to  those  which   ha\e   "o"^l«^°  ,';"''', 
^rom  other  an.les  sharp-shooting  Federal  »'"^7.""^;f „^  ,^,  A  ,^i'^t 
at  free  institutions  in  our  commercial  system.     If  <^;^;"""  ^'Vo  °b- 
trol  of  coal-Hhirh   must   result    m  eventual  ownership-^  is  to  ob 
tarn    other  natural  r€>ources  will  be  similarly  regimenud.  and  the 
d"^a.4    wur'ev...nuatly    spread    throughout    ^'^  PJ^^'^^V^./'^^^^^.i^^ 
Around  the  hoary  head  of  old  King  Coal  rages  the  b^^tle  between 
f^'rrenterpriie  "nd  n  glmentatlon.  between  ^-^X"  DurhaTli"n 
bureaucratic   dlclator^hlp      If   coal    «"^,^"'i"^-   \f,%P\\\^ ,,ow  tS^ne 

"'iTw  f.otT.i";  "per.  but  I  do  Knc.»  something  »K,U.  economics 
»nd  JSmn-iew  Il^s  not  n,y  pur,,c«  here  to  emphwlzc  tte  ob- 
,rouf.mpoSa  U  o<  coal  m  our  n.t.on.l  economy  or  to  ^elph  In 

i  udc  u  c     htliory  k^.K-w  thi.,  but  -omchow  '"r  r'U'^c  ;.-1  ni.  of 
humii.  beini>  never  le-rn  fn-m  the  experience,  of  the  pwl. 

INPtJfcTHV     KMOtJLU     TUEM     »ACK 

i*..fiir«  in  her  ImmulBhl"  rod*  Klve«  ui  Ihf  choir-  betwrm  prof^t- 
lnrb\"th  UperSc  of  0^^  unci  Ic.rulng  fro.ri  nur  .v^ri  .-xperi- 
Si*.  II  ^t.rv  1«  replete  with  <-xamplti.  of  ih-  diKa'trouH  rf.uUj.  of 
J~"nm"  me^ferl-me  with  prlvale  ent.'rprUe  y^P-'h  which 
the  bituminouH-coal  industry  l-  ^^^»'^,::;'"8  "/:?.;;  V't imswh^^nce 
ucll  marked  with  wurninK  «lghK  '•r«'<^t'^„2  "  J"  '  "' '"\\ '^*^,  be  a 
traveled  the  «ame  road      If  tl.esc  •■'K»--%«^,*  ^^^''^f/,''  "°%^L  * ';  uten? 

"rio'S  S'Jo  mR,"»'.V,hc''o"e  and  perplexing  problems  tvh.ch 
?a4^S'ir.,rTvH'e-'Ja-'i^^,-."SSI„?ou"pSn?S^^^^ 

rc  ahk?  Th  Cuffoy  Act  in  effect  Is  drastic.  It  violates  funda- 
nrntil  econ  mlc  principles.  Most  unfortunate  of  all.  however  is 
^rStct^Si  under  the  Guffey  Act  one  abu=e  Is  bound  to  develop 
oSers  which  will  be  more  devastating  In  effect.  Iivstead  of  ame  1- 
orSu^  the  prcb  rm.  of  the  soft -coal  Industry,  the  Guffey  Act  wll 
SSi^ate  them  In  geometrical  Py°Bre«=lon^  0:.e  locK  a  th-/e^^^ 
Ti^riv.  itirtir-atfs  thtt  no  one  has  benefited  from  thl.>  iii-starrea 
Icl^llltZexcm^^^^  ot  political  appointees  who  vamiy  try 

to^Ldmn^tcr  it- impossible  provisions.  If  it  were  sound,  the  Gufley 
An^JSidi  producing  beneficial  results  by  now  For  nearly  5 
v^rs  two  Commls.r,ons  .-^nd  more  recently  the  Department  of  the 
I^erior  have^Tc^tU-d  with  the  legislation  and  have  failed  to  estab- 
n"h  one  flnje  permnrent  price  schedule.  In  fact,  the  only  bencflt 
resultmg  from  cou-.tless  hearlnes  and  the  waste  of  countless  dollars 
52sS  thrknowledge  that  legislation  has  been  enacted  which 
SSncTbe  properly  administered  and  that  the  dangers  of  govern- 
SentS  l^tmsion  In  the  field  of  private  enterprise  are  too  great. 

PRICE   FIXING   IMPOSSIBLr 

Under  the  Guff-y  Act  the  Government  is  charged  with  the  re- 
cponMbUiv  of  eliminating  corrupt  trade  Pr«^^'<^^,  P/'-^/^^""^ 
;^^eful  competition,  and  virtually  guaranteeing  a  prolit  to  the  in- 
di^trvTseh  Government  can  successfully  handle  -he  first  two 
chaSs  but  the  thud,  price  lix.ng.  never.  In  the  history  of  human 
eSneflence  there  h.^  never  been  a  case  where  profits  have  been  suc- 
cSi^nv  assured  to  a  privately  operated  industry  by  government 
S  Th^e  ^ho  profess  faith  m  Uie  price-fixing  provisions  of. 
Se  Gufley  Act  arrogaU'  to  the  legislation  and  to  its  administrators 
a  degre^  of^rf^ilcn  never  achieved  before  by  man.  Temporary 
LSfiiJ"  may  derive  from  arbitrary  price  fixing  but  a-s  inexorable 
^nomic^a-^s  begin  to  react  the  futiUty  of  such  an  experiment  be- 
r^i°  obvious  At  this  point  f.vo  courses  of  action  arc  open.  The 
fr^suggess- an  entire  charge  of  procedure.  «n^l,"^^^f,^„';|f  '"^If, 
exirlmenta-lon  and  more  control.  It  is  P^^^^'^y  ,^^^,^''°^f„^,^'"/; 
corns"  Mr  Ickes'  bureaucrats  whl  follow.  Having  fahed  In  their 
SSJ  attempts  to  regulaie.  they  wUl  establish  an  excuse  for  theh^ 
drrll^tloS?     That    excuse    wUl    be    InBUfflcient    authority    and    too 


ll'Ue  control  To  buttress  their  prlce-flxlng  powers,  they  wlU  de- 
mand comrol  of  production  A  drive  ^^^  ^""^^e  allocation  will 
begln-ln  fact,  It  has  begun  already-and  In  ^^//^^^'»'^'^  .'^^""^^ff" 
Ickes  or  his  successor  will  be  absolute  czar  of  the  coal  /"d^s^fy 
^lat  is  the  Btuil  of  which  bureaucrats  are  made.  Once  ostabllshed^ 
their  primary  objective  Is  self-perpetuation;  they  P[«fP  ^^^^"^'^ 
tor  more  power.  Thev  succeed  lor  a  time  or  until  the  object  of 
their  mtentions  withers  from  overdoses  of  pmk  pUls  and  strangles 
rom  00  much  red  tape.  The  most  vlclou.  lobbying  in  \\ashing- 
ontodavS  conducted  not  by  business  interests  but  bv  Govet-nment 
wrencles'.serklnu  to  perpttuate  themselves.  So.  having  failed  to 
Sa«  the  bitummo>*s  coal  industry,  these  same  people  w  11  essay 
to  operate  It.     This  v4?iou.-  trend  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  so 

Mt'ST    ASSTMF    FULL    CONTROL 

It  is  Obvious  that  tho  Government  cannot  regulate  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  Industry  without  a-'summg  full  control.  It  cannot  as- 
sume th  a  control  until  It  owns  the  mines  outright.  The  soft-co..l 
1.  d ustry  is  therefore  fared  with  two  alUTnatives:  O^^ »f  G";""- 
ment  owner^^hip  or  the  return  of  administrative  control  to  private 
mferators  With  the  Government  acting  as  referee  If  men  who  have 
sSent  their  lives  in  the  bitumm  )Us-coal  indu.-,try  cannot  regulate 
their  affairs  in  orderly  fashion,  how  can  one  expect  theorists.  ^f;re"  J 
awyers.  and  eccnomle  quacks  to  do  better-  It  's/Pl^r^i^  that  If 
ocal  and  reglcnil  problems  are  too  burdensome  for  ski  led  opera - 
^r=  the  accumulated  prob'.ems  of  an  entire  industry  automatically 
Sceed  th°  .dminl'tratlvc  capacity  of  any  G.-^Vernment  ^Rnncy 

One  has  but  to  consider  the  500  000  different  prices  already  pro- 
m«fd  m  th"  ArDalachian  area  alone  to  realize  the  magnitude  of 
fl^  admin istrat  fe  tar.K  entrii-^ted  to  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division 
or  aUend  for  1  week  hearings  eondi.eted  before  this  Division^  and 
vou  Will  be  thotightfully  impressed  with  the  ,''°'^P"-,'''^'f,';  °^„.^^ 
problem  ImaKit..  .  If  you  will,  this  Goveinnienl  hure.ui  attempting 
foar.rdninte  price.,  in  one  district  with  thoso  In  mmpeting  d  «- 
tncts.  u  d  co.rdinating  into  thin  Kchcme  differj-nt  freight  -chedul.^ 
Bid  the  dUferrnce^  be-v.er,,  rail  c.u.l.  watrr-b -me  c(,b1.  and  .oal 
U  mp  iJV  by  muto.iruck.  Then,  on  lop  ol  that,  inu.nne  he 
.  oniiity  of  the  1«  .k  of  co.rdlnatlnw  <(.«1  ptlrc  w,  h  pixr.  of  ,nm- 
p^!un"  fu"V  rr«!i/.ing  ni   one  that   r^mp-ting  Ju-l.them.elvr.  lo. 

rlrtrd    doe.  nnyone  Ivlleve  thai    the  ptlre  Mch.dulr  of   today  will 

coniider  the  dynnrt  le  c-ondltlon  of  the  f«Hor.  uhuh  e„ter  K'to  th« 
M  ttl  lirhnerit  of  price  r^hedule^  Wmr-  «•Hl.•^,  K.r  exnmpir  nyUe 
in  a  «tMte  of  (lux      Incurnne,.  rate*  and  luxe,  may  rhnnne  ni^  a  mo- 

ment'ii  nolle.'  Trun-pnrtation  cohin  will  vnry  »xc«tiM.  hr  inter.tntB 
Commerce  ConimlfMon  will  not  bow  to  Ibe  r.^c^o^anct  cdlcU  of 
boneit  Harold  Ick'«. 

AN    AID    TO    OIL    AND    CAB 

The  troubled  circumstances   surrounding   s^ft   coal   have  opened 
the  door  for  c<.mpelli  g  fue's  to  step  in      Unquestionably  PJ'^^^^^JJl 
c.f  fiiel  oil  and  gas  have  profiled  by  coal  distress.    In  many  instances 
arge  consumers  have  refu..  d  to  be  annoyed  by  the  30-day   restrlc- 
iTvf  contract  clause   in  the  Guffey  Coal   Act       Thry   have   arccpted 
the   greater   stability   offered   by   competitive    fu.-ls      Soft    coal    has 
cuffered  vast  tonnage  lo.-se-s  from  this  factor  alone,  not  to  mention 
concomitant    Icsses    from    dislocated    production    schedules.      Con- 
fcCS?erTof  coal  who  depend  en  uninterrupted  stability  in  their  own 
production  will  be  forced  to  contract  for   other  fuels  as  coal   con- 
tinues   to    be    dlsjolnicd    by    constantly    changing    admmu-tra  Ive 
ostecpathy.     It   Is  perfectly   apparent   to  students   of   this  problem 
th\t  gas  and  fuel   oil   mu.st  eventually  be  subjected  to  the  same 
degree  of  Government  control  as  coal  if  this  experiment  is  to  con- 
tinue   and  justly  so.     Why  should  coal  be  fettered  when   Its  com- 
petitors go  scot  free'     If  gas  ai'.d  oil  producers  are  wive    ;hey  will 
ks-lst  in  repealing  or  amending  ^he  Guffey  Act.  becau.^e  if  Mi    Ickes 
has  his  way  he  w.ll  soon  be  squatting  like  a  mother  hen  on  the 
entire  fuel  industry. 

COVERNMrVT     A     EETEREE 

The  Government  has  criticized  the  bitumlnou?  coal  I'l'Iustry  for 
disunity  and  lack   of  <  ooperation   among   its  members^     The  Gov- 
ernment it-elf  L.  more  responsible  for  this  condition  than  anyone 
else      If  the  Government  will  clarify  the  antitrust  laws  now  on  the 
Ptatute  books    the  coal  Industry  can  be  brought  Into  haimcny  by 
the  operators  themselves.     We  all  agree  that   industrial   combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade  should  be  curbed.     We   will   not  agree, 
however    that  com.blnations  to  increase  consumption    lower  costs, 
maintain    fair   wage*^.   and   earn   a   fair    profit    should    be    punished. 
Indeed    they   are   economically   sound    and   should   be    fostered.      Ill 
such  cases  the  Government  should  act  as  a  referee  to  In.sure  against 
abuses       This    Is    far    more   compatible    with    democratic    proces.se3 
than  the  ro'e  of  policeman  which  Uncle  Sam  Is  now  playing  ;n  the 
bituminous  coal  Indu-^try.     If  our   Governmci.t   "^^^^f^.^"^^   ^  ^^ 
COM   operators  In   a   substantial   way.   it   must   first   yield    back   the 
arbitrary  control  which  It  now  wields,  and  it  must  permit   reason- 
able cooperation  within  the  Industry  Itself.     I   am  convinced   that 
ff  anyone  can  ^t.ibilize  the  bituminous  Indu.stry.  It  Is  the  operators. 
Thev   must   be   permitted  to  proceed   without   fear   of   persectition. 
coal    operators    wiU    do    well    to    heed    the    following    word^    cf 

"^"••Ey^fien^e^fehould  tea.h  us  to  be  more  on  our  guard  to  protect 
our  liberties  when  the  Government's  purposes  arc  beneficent. 
The  greate'^t  dingers  to  liberty  iurk  In  Insidious  encroachments  by 
men  of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  without  understanding." 

The  Guffey  Act  mu?t  be  amended  or  the  bitunJncu£   coal  In- 
dustry as  a  free  Institution  wiU  disappear.    In  recent  years  we  in 
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Amnir*  h»ve  f«l  too  much  private  enterprise  Into  the  maw  of 
bure«urr»ry.  Oovernm<'nt  functionaries  have  tasted  blood  and 
they  like  It  They  are  already  roaring  for  more.  The  deadline  has 
been  r.-arhed  and  we  ranr.ot  yield  another  Inch  with  Impunity. 
KlnK  Coal  ha.1  wandered  Into  the  wilderness  a  little  farther  than 
his  royal  confrere*.  If  he  vlRorously  turns  back,  he  can  regain  his 
throne  but  If  he  contlnu*^  his  pereKTlnatlons.  it  Is  safe  to  predict 
that  he  will  •oon  be  reduced  to  Court  Jester  at  the  throne  of 
Mr   Kkes.  

The   I'pper   Harbor   Development   for   Minneapolis 
EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OK   MINNKSOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKI'RESENTATIVES 
Friday   February  16.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RUDOLPH  LEZ 


Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  following  article  pre- 
pared by  Mr  Rudolph  Lee.  of  the  Minneapolis  Civic  Council. 
lor  the  Upper  Harbor  Completion  Committee.  November  1939: 
Minneapolis  and  Irs  RtsotRCEa— The  Uppee  Harbor  DrvELOPMENT 

Thl§  Is  a  proposal  to  extend  the  Mississippi  9-foot  channel  above 
8t   Anthony  Palls. 

NlTESSmr    FOR    THE    IMPnOVEMEIfT 

Th-  CKoallzatlon  cf  the  rlvrr  on  the  9-foot  channel  bas's  will  be 
completed  from  St  Louis  to  the  Washington  Avenue  Bridge  In 
Minneapolis  during  1940.  The  work  has  been  progie--sing  for  years, 
and  there  is  no  qutstlon  about  th"  flnal  rcnipletu.n  next  yf^ar.  The 
Ooveniment  has  spjnt  upward  ct  $140,000  000  on  the  project. 

Tbe  topography  of  the  land  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  Wash- 
ington Avenue  Brldi?p  In  Minneapolis  Is  such  that  dockage  facilities 
there  w.U  be  forevir  limited  In  other  words,  the  pr.  sont  t.-nnlnus 
of  the  waterway  in  Minneapolis  Is  located  so  that  there  cannot  be 
adequate  dockage  facilities  The  river  tjanks  at  that  spot  are  high 
and  steep,  so  that  thtre  la  no  way  to  provide  adequate  dt)cks  ad- 
joining the  river  NtMther  Is  It  p  i<w;ibU'  to  use  escalators  or  other 
mean.o  of  getting  to  the  top  of  the  bluffs  on  eithrr  side  of  the  river 
In  ordf>r  to  use  thf  land  there,  because  the  areas  are  occupied  by 
the  University  of  Minnesota  campus  on  the  east  side  and  by  s?vtral 
htspltala  on  the  west  sidf. 

The  situation  thus  exists  that  the  transportation  opportunities 
provided  by  the  waterway  will  be  substantially  lost  to  Minneapolis 
unless  better  dockage  facilities  are  avai!able 

St  Paul  has  good  dockaKc  lactUtles  because  the  land  adjacent  to 
th-  river  Is  level.  Th'.s  sam"  condition  prevails  at  Hasrir.gs.  Red 
Wing.  Winona.  La  Cro»c.  Dubuqu".  Clinton,  and  other  cities  on  the 
river  MlnncapoMs  Is  the^nly  city  on  the  river  in  which  the  topo- 
graphical conditions  where  the  waterway  Is  constructed  make  dock- 
age facilities  largely  impossible 

Hence,  if  Mlnneap.)lis  Is  to  have  the  transportation  advantages 
that  the  waterway  provides,  there  must  be  the  opportunity  for  docks. 

lOJCU.   DOCKAGE    CONDITIONS    ARE    FOUND    ABOVE    ST.    ANTHONY    FAIXS 

There  are  fi  miles  of  river  frontape  alxive  the  Palls  and  within 
the  citv  llml's  (3  miles  on  each  side  of  ih'  river).  This  fronUtge 
extends  from  the  Falls  to  the  Schi  Line  br;d>:e. 

Tlie  land  slopes  easily  and  gradually  to  the  river,  making  It  ideal 
for  dockage  and  shipping  f.-»clllties  Th"re  is  no  danger  of  floods 
that  low-bank  territory  visually  sufffrs.  because  thf>  falls  take  cere 
of  aaeMB  waters  This  Is  an  Important  advantage  that  Minneapolis 
pocteaec*.  Oth^r  cities  with  low.  sloping  river  banks  are  subject 
to  ftoods  at  times  of  h'.gh  water 

There  are  upward  cf  800  acres  of  thi*  river  frontr.ge  up>on  which 
there  are  at  present  no  structures  There  Is  a  large  additional 
frontage,   the   structures   upon  which  could   be  easily   removed 

The  lands  In  question  are  not  expensive.  Much  of  the  area  Is 
now  tax-delinquent 

In  the  early  days  this  rlver-b.ink  land  was  used  ns  the  site  for 
sawm'lls  and  for  great  luml>er  yards.  After  the  abandonment  of 
the  mills  the  property  was  not  u-^ed.  and  so  It  lies  there  awaiting 
the  chance  to  render  the  city  its  greatest  service — easy  and  cheap 
•rallablllty  for-expansive  dix-ks 

Thus  It  IS  that  if  the  waterway  Is  extend-xl  above  th?  falls.  Min- 
neapolis will  posse.-«  a  l>arge  harbor  which,  from  the  standpoint 
of  convenL^nce  and  acccj^iblUty.  wculd  not  be  excelled  on  any 
Inland  waterway. 

Result:  The  ct^mpletlon  cf  the  upp:>r  harbor  river  development 
win  put  Minneapolis  In  Sjjlendld  pmsitlon  to  induce  Industries 
■eoking  a  location  that  would  give  them  easy  access  to  water,  rail, 
and  truck  iranjj)ortatlon 

The  facts  to  be  faced:  The  Oovernment  has  built  one  cf  the 
greatest  of  all  Inland  waterways  right  up  to  Minneapolis  The  city 
cannot  make  full  use  cf  the  waterways,  becau^  pecull.ir  topo- 
graphical conditions  limit  dockage  faculties.    However,  tf  the  water- 


way can  be  extetided  above  St  Anthony  Falls,  the  city  will  have 
the  best  dockage  f.icillties  on  the  entire  waterway  ThJ  proposal 
for  the  upper  harbor  development  is.  therefore,  that  Minneapolis 
secure  for  Itself  the  benefit  of  the  waterway. 

HISTORY    AND    BACKCROtTND 

As  earlv  as  1878  there  was  a  movement  to  carall^e  the  Mississippi 
River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Minneapolis.  At  first 
the  proposal  was  to  provide  only  a  4 'j -foot  channel.  Succeeding 
projects  provided  for  various  depths  from  6  to  8  feet.  However.  1:; 
1927  th"  9-foot  channel  depth  was  agreed  upon  ns  a  definite 
project  from  St  Louis  to  Mlnenapolls,  a  distance  of  673  mile.". 
Since  1930  the  Government  has  pushed  the  project.  It  has  spent 
upward  cf  $140,000,000.  and  the  waterway  will  be  completed  durinR 
1940  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  now  complete  except  for  some  finish- 
ing work  on  the  dam  at  Clarkesville.  Mo.  Barges  now  regularly 
travel  the  entire  river  and  unload  at  the  small  dock  adjoining  the 
Washington  Avenue  Bridge  In  Minneapolis. 

On  July  17.  1939.  the  river  steam?r  MacKemie  brought  up  the 
river  to  Minneapolis  a  tow  of  barees  that  carried  17000  tons  cf 
coal.  oil.  and  steel.  If  this  tonnage  had  been  leaded  on  railroad 
fre  ght  cars,  the  cars  would  have  made  a  train  2  miles  in  length. 
On  the  return  tilp  the  MacKenzie  took  a  tow  of  barges  loaded  with 
scrap  iron  and  gram 

Until  the  Government  made  possible  a  dependable  water  highway, 
the  principal  carrier  en  the  river  was  the  Federal  B  irge  Line  How- 
ever, as  the  canalzatln  has  been  compleud  private  carriers  are 
entering  the  fl^Id  In  such  numbers  as  to  indicate  that  the  waterway 
will  be  extensively  u.s«k1. 

IS  THE  EXTTNSION  OF  THE  9-rOOT  CHAVSTL  ABOVX  THE  FALLS  PRACTICAL' 

Yes.  Army  cng:n°ers.  after  exhaustive  Investif^atlon  and  study, 
have  unqualifiedly  recommended  the  project  as  practical  Con- 
gress, acting  on  this  recommendation,  has  approved  the  project. 
However,  as  yet  no  funds  have  been  definitely  allocated  toward  the 
improvement  but  assurance  has  been  plvrn  by  Government  cflcia'.s 
that  an  allocation  for  preliminary  work  may  b"  made  without  d.'- 
lay  as  soon  as  they  are  advised  offlrially  that  Minneapolis  will  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Government  to  complete  the  project 

WHAT    IS    THE    ESTIMATED    COST   TO    MINNE.VPOLLS  ' 

The  ex|>cnse  that  the  Federal  Gcve.-nment  wants  Minneapolis  to 
take  care  of  Is  the  fist  cf  remodeling  the  brldijes  that  mw  do  not 
have  sufficient  clearance  for  barges  to  pass  under.  Also  certain 
other  minor  work  in  connection  with  the  develrpmtnt.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  rtmcdeling  these  br  dges  and  these  ether  neccssiry 
expcn.ses  to  meet  th^  Government  requirements  is  $1  774.000.  Of 
this  amount,  between  $600  000  and  $700  000  Is  the  estimated  cost 
cf  remcdeling  city  bridges  and  between  $£00,000  and  $1,000,000  is 
the  cost  cf  remudcUng  railroad  bridges. 

The  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  upper  harbor  development,  esti- 
mated to  be  $7,779,000  Is  then  to  be  paid  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Government 

The  st'.'-pton  of  Congress  which  recently  adjourned  (August  1939). 
passed  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Government  to  pay  the  cost  of  re- 
modeling the  railroad  bridges.  This  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  It  Is  believed  that  at  the  next  session  cf  Congress,  the 
matter  can  be  worked  out  in  seme  way  to  meet  the  Presidential 
objections.  However,  at  the  present  time  "cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  complete  the  project"  means  that  the  city, 
through  action  of  the  city  council,  must  asstire  the  Federal  offlnals 
that  Minneapolis  will  take  care  cf  the  bridge  remodeling  cost. 

Conferences  of  city  officials  with  Army  engineers  have  revealed 
that  It  win  not  be  necessary  for  the  city  to  provide  in  advance  the 
entire  expense  of  remodeling  the  bridges  that  mu.^t  be  changed, 
but  that  the  expense  can  be  divided  over  a  period  of  years.  It 
will  require  from  3  to  5  years  to  complete  the  project  so  there  Is 
no  need  of  raising  all  the  funds  at  once. 

The  city  bridges,  which  In  particular  will  have  to  be  raised,  ore 
the  Plymouth  Avenue  Bridge,  the  Broadway  Avenue  Bridge,  and  the 
Lowry  Avenue  Bridge 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  bridges  are  old  and  sooner  or  later 
they  wUl  have  to  te  remodeled  to  take  care  of  increasing  truck  and 
other  traffic.  Hence,  remodeling  them  now  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment requirements  for  barge  clearance  Is  not  altogether  an  extra 
expense. 

WHAT  WOLTJ)  BE  THE   PROJECT  PROGRAM? 

According  to  the  plans  of  the  Army  engineers,  the  project  would 
be  divided  into  five  parts — 

1  Dredulng  the  river  from  the  present  municipal  dock  to  a  new 
dam  that  would  be  built  below  the  falls 

2.  Building  this  lower  dam  and  one  lock. 

3.  Dredging  the  river  from  this  lower  dam  to  the  falls. 

4  Building  the  lock  over  the  falls 

5  Dredi,'ing  and  widening  the  river  a  width  of  150  feet  from  the 
falls  north  to  Fony-flrst  Avenue,  a  distance  of  about  3  miles. 

This  3-mlle  area  would  be  the  upper  harbor  and  would  enable 
dockage  on  each  side  of  the  river  The  engineers  plan  to  provide 
at  least  one  turnmj;  basin  and  that  at  the  north  end  of  the  river. 
At  a  hearin?  on  the  project.  Cr»Mieral  Markham,  Chief  of  the  Army 
Engineers,  said  that  "the  proposed  upper  river  harbor  at  Min- 
neapolis win  be  the  finest  harl>or  of  Its  kind  In  the  world." 

WOt'LO  THE   USE  OF  THE   LCX-KS  T.AKE   MUCH    WATER? 

No  According  to  the  Army  engineers  there  would  be  plenty  of 
water  even  at  normal  low-water  stago.  The  capacity  of  the  upper 
lock  would  be  about  1.120,000  cubic  feet  of  water  and  the  capacity 
cf  the  lower  lock  would  be  about  450.000  cubic  feet.  When  a  barge 
passes  through  either  lock,  about  half  the  water  Is  used  so  that 
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It  would  take  approximately  the  water  capacity  of  the  locks  (1  570.- 
000  cubic  fex-tt  to  (  nable  a  barge  to  go  up  the  harbor  and  return 

The  estimate  of  the  Army  engineers  is  that  in  normal  water 
stage  (not  high-water  stage)  about  eight  or  nine  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  water  passes  over  the  falls  per  second,  which  indicates  that 
under  ncrmal  conditions  enough  water  to  take  care  of  a  barge 
going  up  the  harbor  and  returning  passes  over  the  falls  every  3  or  4 
minutes.  Engineers  for  the  Northern  States  Power  Co.  have  stated 
that  the  water  for  the  locks  would  have  no  material  effect  upon  the 
present  generation  cf  power. 

WHERE    WOULD    THE    LOCKS    BE    BUILT' 

ThPv  would  be  located  Just  west  of  the  center  of  the  river  at 
the  fails 

It  would  take  two  locks  to  provide  the  facilities  necer-sary  to  lift 
loaded  barges  over  the  falls.  Each  lock  would  be  56  feet  wide  and 
400  feet  long.  One  of  these  locks  would  be  thrcurh  the  lower 
rapids  and  would  lift  barges  about  25  feet.  The  second  lock  would 
be  ever  the  falls  and  would  life  the  barges  about  50  feet. 

Tliese  locks  would  be  merely  the  last  step  In  the  system  and  ofTcr 
neither  enpineerin<;  nor  mechanical  difficulties.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  locks  and  dnnvs  now  constructed  between  St.  LouLs  and 
Minneapolis  raise  bar'Te-s  a  total  height  of  325  feet,  or  substantially 
the  height  of  the  Foshav  Tower.  The  elevation  of  Minneapolis  Is 
733  feet  ab.  ve  ^ea  level  and  the  elevation  at  St.  Louis  is  about  408 
feet,  so  that  the  present  bi.rgcs  that  ply  the  river  are  lifted  325 
feet  in  traveling  frr.m  St.  Louis  to  Minneapolis.  This  lifting  ^is 
done  by  26  locks  and  dams,  which  In  practical  elTect  make  the  673 
miles  of  river  into  26  long  lakes  or  pools.  The  last  lift  of  75  feet 
over  St.  Anthony  Falls  Is  merely  the  last  lift  of  the  Journey. 

HOW   MUCH    LABOR   WOULD   BE  USED  ON    THE    PROJECT? 

Figuring  the  amount  of  direct  and  indirect  labor,  the  estimates 
are  that  92  percent  of  the  total  cost  cf  the  project  would  be  for 
wages  and  that  between  45  and  50  percent  of  the  cost  ($4  000.000 
to  $4,500,000)  will  be  paid  to  local  labor  engaged  directly  on  the 
Job      It  is  estimated  that  it  will  lake  2  or  3  years  to  finish  the  Job 

after  It  starts. 

A  laree  amount  of  labor  would  also  be  requlrf^d  to  take  care  or 
the  Industrial  development,  private  dock  building,  etc..  certain  to 
follow  the  project. 

HOW  WOULD  THE  FACILmES  FE  USED? 

Private  Industries  would  buv  the  land  f.nd  build  their  own  docks. 
The  present  municipal  docks  adjoining  the  Washington  Avenue 
Bridge  south  of  the  falls  can  take  care  of  package  freight  and  serve 
the  common  earners.  Hence,  there  will  be  no  need  for  additional 
municipal  docks  The  Gcvcrnment  proposes  to  finance  the  project 
itself,  and  Industrv  seeking  Icx-atlon  Is  to  finance  the  dock  facilities 
in  the  upper  harbor  Tliere  Is  no  reason  why  the  city  should  be 
put  to  any  more  than  ncrmal  expense  In  the  matter 

WOULD  THE  PROJECT  STIMULATE  INDrSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT? 

It  Is  the  one  thing  now  needed  to  help  Minneapolis  secure  and 
encourage  the  development  of  Industry. 

In  addition  to  Its  mil  and  truck  advantages,  Minneapolis  would  be 
able  to  offer  dependable  water  navigation  to  a  prospective  industry. 
During  the  navigation  season  barges  would  be  able  to  travel  from 
Minneapolis  over  4  000  miles  of  a  9-foot  wateiw:  y  Bart,cs  could 
travel  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  to  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  By  way 
of  Illustration; 

Recently  the  Du  Pont  people,  after  a  survey  of  the  Midwest, 
bcught  land  and  are  now  building  a  $7,000  000  plant  at  Clinton. 
Iowa.  They  chooe  Clinton  in  preference  to  other  locations  largely 
because  of  good  harbor  facilities.  Recently  the  Continental  Grain 
Co    located  terminals  at  Clinton.  Iowa. 

Tlie  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  is  Increasing  the  size  of  Its  plant  on  the 
river  at  La  Crc8-«e. 

The  J.  I  Case  Co.  has  developed  a  large  manufacturing  plant  at 
Ro"k  Island.  Ill 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Grain  Co.  Is  establishing  terminals  at 
Muscatine  Iowa,  and  other  river  tcwns. 

The  Shell  Oil  Co.  and  the  Socony  Vacuum  Co  have  built  large 
storage  tanks  at  St  Paul.  Davenport.  La  Crosse,  and  other  river  towns 
In  preference  t(]  bulldin-^  them  at  Minneapolis  becavise  these  towns 
have  better  harbor  facilities  than  Minneapolis  now  has.  In  other 
words.  Minneapolis  is  lo.-.n^  valuable  industries  because  it  does  not 
have  the  dock  and  harbor  facilities  the  industries  are  looking  for. 

The  Erlckson  Oil  Co  has  built  a  refinery  at  St  Paul  Park  on  the 
river. 

All  these  concerns  have  located  on  the  river  because  of  the  advan- 
tage of  river  transportation  and  have  located  In  the  cities  named 
because  of  the  available  river  frontage  that  may  be  served  by  railroad 
trackage  and  trucking  facilities. 

The  decision  of  these  firms  to  locate  not  cn!y  on  the  river  but  in 
cities  where  river  frontage  Is  available  accents  what  Minneapolis  is 
going  to  be  up  utjalnst  In  its  search  for  indusincs  if  It  is  unable  to 
offer  adequate  river  harbor  facilities. 

The  upper  harbor,  as  proposed,  will  put  Minneapolis  beyond  effec- 
tive competition  In  dockage  facilities  because  the  3-mlle  harbor 
above  the  falls,  with  its  gradually  sloping  banks  and  cheap  and 
easily  accessible  sites  having  excellent  railroad  connections,  will 
give  the  city  a  better  harbor  than  any  of  the  other  towns  along  the 
eiit.rc  length  cf  the  river. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  PRODUCTS  LIKELY  TO  BE  SHIPPED  ON  THE  RrvEB? 

Dairy  products,  coal,  fertilizer,  cement,  sand,  gravel,  petroletun. 
sugar,  salt,  farm  and  other  machinery,  iron  and  steel  products, 
Itunber,  grain,  cereal  products,  scrap  iron. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BASU  FOR  BEIITVING  THAT  TIIK  COMPLETED  PROJECT  WOTTLD 
SAVE   MONEY   TO  THE  PEOPLE? 

Minneapolis  uses  about  l.OOOOOO  tons  of  coal  annually,  of  which 
approximatelv  970.000  tons  are  soft  coal  of  various  grades  and  30.000 
tons  are  hard  coal.  The  big  bulk  of  these  coal  shipments  now 
come  from  the  West  Virginia  mine  area  via  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Duluth  and  then  by  rail  to  Minneapolis.  The  average  transporta- 
tion cost  of  a  ton  of  this  coal  delivered  at  Minneapolis  via  this 
rcute  Is  from  84  75  to  $4.93  a  ton. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  9-foot  channel  to  Minneapolis  com- 
panible  quality  soft  coal  Is  being  shipped  to  the  city  from  the 
southern  Illinois  mines.  In  1938.  72.380  tons  cf  this  coal  were 
delivered  in  Minneapolis  by  river  barge.  The  extension  of  the 
9-foot  channel  above  the  falls,  with  the  additional  dockage  facili- 
ties that  would  be  available,  will  encourage  more  shipments  of 
this  coal.  There  would  be  approximately  the  following  savings  In 
transportation  costs  i 
Average  freight  cost  from  Wefrt  Virginia  mine  area  via 

Great  Lakes  and  Duluth per  ton..  $4.75  $4.93 

Average  rail  rate  from  southern  Illinois  mines  to  Mln- 

nenpoUs.  comparable  grade  of  coil  (lump)  ..per  ten..  3  90 

Same  for  fine  coal do 3  31 

Rate  by  rit>er 
From  southern  Illinois  mines  up  river  to  Minneapolis,  com- 
parable grade   dump),  average per  ton..  $2.96 

Same  for  fine  coal do 2.51 

Sar-ings 
Saving  by  river  from  southern  Illinois  over  shipments  from 

West  Virginia  via  Duluth  (lump) perton..  $1.97 

Same  for  fine  coal do 2  25 

Saving  by  river  from  southern  Illinois  over  shipments  from 

same  mines  by  rail  (lump) perton..        .94 

Same  for  fine  coal do .80 

It  thus  appears  that  If  It  was  possible  to  ship  by  river  all  the 
soft  coal  Minneapolis  uses  there  would  be  a  saving  of  about 
$2,000,000  annually  over  shipping  the  same  tonnage  via  Duluth. 
and  a  saving  of  between  $800  000  and  $900,000  if  the  tonnage  was 
to  be  shipped  from  the  southern  lilinois  mines  by  water  Instead 
of  by  rail 

The  extension  of  the  9-fcK)t  channel  over  the  falls,  thereby  mak- 
ing practically  unlimited  river  frontage  available,  will  be  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  encouraging  the  shipment  of  the  city  s  coal  supply 
by  river,  and  thus  save  large  sums  every  year  in  transportation  ex- 
pense, a  .savmg  that  Is  certain  to  be  reflected  in  reduced  cost  to 
Minneapolis  consumers. 

Coal  shipments  aie  u.sed  as  an  illustration  to  show  the  reduced 
cost  of  river  transportation.  Tlie  siime  savings  apply  in  approxi- 
mate degree  to  shipments  of  other  commodities. 

WILL  THE  COMPLETED  PROJEeTT  .STlMtTLATE  THE  GROWTH  OF  MINNEAPOLIS? 

Availability  of  dependable  and  cheap  water   tran.'portation   1»  a 

'  recognized  factor  In  promoting  Industrial  development.  Prom 
this  time  on.  the  city  that  deK>s  not  have  such  facilities  available 
will  be  handicapped  in  the  expansion  of  Its  industry  and  business. 
Illustration:  Since  the  9-loot  charuicl  project  was  completed 
sufficiently  from  Minneapolis  to  St.  Louis  this  summer  to  Insure 
the  dependability  cf  barge  transportation.  34.(X)0  tons  of  scrap  iron 
have   been   shipped    from   the   city   to   points   south   on    the   river. 

I  This  Is  a  comparatively  new  industry,  and  firms  in  the  business 
say  that  within  a  short  time  these  shipments  will  Increase  to  more 
than    lOO.OCO   tons   annually   because   of   the   avallabUlty   of   cheap 

'    water  transportation. 

I        New   firms   in   this   business   now  employ  between   200   and    250 

I    men  and  report  that  the  employment  cf  between  600  and  800  men  . 

,    within  the  near  future  Ls  altogether  probable. 

I        The  development  of  this  industry  is  credited  by  those  engaged  In 
It  to  the  availability  now  of  water  transportation  antl  as  evidence 
they  refer  to  the  following  freight  savings,  since  it  has  become  pos- 
sible to  ship  their  prixluct  by  river  barge- 
Rail  rate  on  scrap  iron.  Minneapolis  to  Federal,  111.,  gross  ton.  $3.00 

Water    rate 1   25 

Rail  rate  to  Welrton.  W.  Va 9  35 

Water  rate 3.  50  to  4.00 

SHIPMENTS  ON  THE  RIVEB 

j  During  the  shipping  .season  of  1939  up  to  November  1,  a  period 
of  6  months,  the  total  shipment  of  commodities  In  and  out  cf  the 
Minneapolis  port  totaled  263  400  tons. 

Of  these  phipments.  223  882  tons  were  into  the  city  and  39,568 
tons  were  out-bound. 

In  the  same  period  the  total  shipments  In  and  out  of  the  St.  Paul 
port  were  312.612  tors,  of  which  303.157  tons  were  in-bound  and 
9.455  tons  out-bound.  The  gain  of  approximately  50.000  tons  by 
St.  Paul  over  Minneapolis  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that 
St  Paul  has  better  dockage  facilities  than  Minneapolis  now  has. 
The  only  way  that  Minneapolis  can  compete  with  St.  Paul  In  river 
transportation  Is  to  extend  the  channel  above  St.  Anthony  Falls. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  give  Minneapolis  a  harbor  that  will  enable 
It  to  compete  with  St.  Paul  lor  industries  needing  river  trans- 
portation. 

As  indicating  what  Minneapolis  Is  going  to  be  up  against,  not 

only  m  .securing  new  Industries  but  In  retaining  the  industries  we 

now  have,  Minneapolis  has  already  lost   the  Shell  Petroleum  Co. 

which  moved  to  St.  Paul  because  Mlnneajxjlis  does  not  have  sufB- 

'    clent  harbor  facilities  on  the  river,   and  the  General  Iron  St  Metal 
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Co    a  lif'nn««poH^  conrrrn  fhippir.K  larpe  qiiantltles  of  scrap  Ircn 
has  Jvwt  Inard  d.*k*«<e  fariliiie^  in  St    Paul  because  there  is  not 
■vaiUbJ*-   in   the  »m»ll   Mmncnpolu  harbor   the  doc*  faclliliea  it 
mast  have  to  operate  its  bus;ne8s. 

VAurTT  or  coMMoomzs  now  sHipptD  lit  AWD  ot-r  or  mixneapolis  bt 

arvza 

The  fo:iowtntf  la  the  tcrmage  of  commodities  on  the  river  to  and 
from  Minneapr.Us  during  the  year  1938  carried  by  one  line— the 
rv«<leral  Bar^e  Line  It  shows  the  variety  of  commodities  that  are 
telnit  now  Iran,  ported  en  th?  river.  It  should  be  remembered  tha: 
m  1938  the  9-foot  chaiinel  was,  not  entirely  completed,  which  was 
a  handicap  to  regular  tran-pcrtatlcn.  Nevertheless,  and  In  fpitc 
of  the  h»»iidlcap.  over  135  000  tens  of  commodities  wt-re  <=h:pptd 
by  this  line  in  and  out  cf  Minneapolis.  The  totals  give  an  idea  of 
the  fre.gbt  that  is  now  b.nng  carried  on  the  river  and  are  an  indica- 
tion of  how  nver  traffl?  will  increase  to  help  business  and  Indtostry 
in  Minneapolis  as  soon  as  the  channel,  including  the  upper  harbor, 
la  completed. 
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WH*T   THE   arVEK   C.%N  DO   TO   EVU  D   A    CrTT    TH  \T    HAS    HARBOR    FRONTAGE 

Tlio  value  of  river  trnn?T>ortation  In  building  the  bu.'^lnois  and 
Industry  of  a  city  la  lllu?tn\ted  in  what  has  happened  at  Memphis, 
Tcnn  .  since  the  completion  of  the  canallzaticn  of  the  Ohio  River 
Here  Is  how  tonnatte  has  increased  at  Memphis  since  the  Ohio 
project  was  completed: 
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Althotigh  Memphis  Is  hundred.«  of  miles  from  deep  water.  Inac- 
ceaslb'.e  to  oceansolng  or  lake  craft,  neverthe'.ets.  the  circum- 
stAOces  that  ii  now  has  access  to  river  transportation  and  the 
nvccasary  harbor  laeiluies,  has  made  It  one  of  the  largest  Inland 
porUs  of  America  with  all  that  that  means  In  building  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city  The  ftulowlng  --how  the  tonnage  m  and  ovit  of 
the  port  ol  Memphis  as  compared  with  lmport*uu  lake  and  ocean 
ports: 
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HOW     RIVER     TTIA.V^POKTATION     WTHI     ACrC^'AT^     H^ErOR     EACILrrnS     HAS 
BROrCHT    INDT.-STSIFS  TO   MEMPHIS 

Under  date  cf  November  29.  1939.  O.  P.  Sodcrstrom.  secretary  cf 
the  Memphis  Chamber  of  Commerce.  WTltes  that  the  foHowlng 
industries  have  located  In  Memrh-s  In  recant  years  largely  because 
of  the  aval'.ablllty  of  water  tran.-portatlon":  ,     »     . 

Manur<icturers  Indiana  Flour  Co.  Globe  Union  Manufacturing 
Co  Llnde  Air  Products  Co..  Marquette  Dement  Manufacturing  Co.. 
S^ii'hern  Shellac  Manufacturing  Co..  Prcctcr  &  Gamble.  M-^mphis 
Glass  Manufacturing  Co..  Continental  Can  Co..  Southern  Centra. 
Co  M.mphis  Veneer.  Inc  .  rcnni«cn  Bros..  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co  '  the  Lehon  Co  .  Llovd  A  Fry  Roofing  Co  .  Trumbuil  Asphalt  Co  . 
Allied  Mills.  Inc  .  Rotary  Lift  Co .  Southern  Slates  Ircn  Roofing  Co.. 
Tennessee  Metal  Culvert  Co..  Ford  Motor  Co..  National  Prtssc-d  oteel 
Roofing  Co.  ^       ^  , 

Distribution:  Lion  Oil  Co..  Jcseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Co..  Cummins 
Diesel  Engine  Co  .  Ruberotd  Co..  Bird  &  Sen.  Continental  Steel  S^es 
Corporation.  Ycungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co..  Standard  Oil  Co.  cf 
Louisiana.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation.  Spang.  Chalfant  ic 
Co  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation.  National  Tube  Co.,  Pan-Amer.can 
Petroleum  Corporation.  Gulf  Refining  Co..  the  Texas  Co..  South- 
land Paprr  Co. 

WHAT    THE    RIVEK     AS     NOW    CANALIZFO    CAN     DO    FOR     A    CITT    IF     IT     U.KS 
ADEQUATE    HARBOR    FACILrTIEj 

Under  date  of  November  21.  1939.  A.  W.  Klelnwrhnltz.  manager  cf 
the  traffic  department  of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison,  advises: 

•Since  river  navigation  was  inaugurated  north  cf  St.  Louis  th'* 
actual  siiving  to  u.s  as  against  the  all-rail  rates  on  fiber  and  other 
commodities  the  prison  u.ses  has  been  $141,454. 

••In  addition  to  the  sisal  tonnage,  this  institution  Is  receiving  Its 
coal  via  the  water  route.  Th;s  fall  approximately  10.000  tons  of 
coal  was  unloaded  at  the  Stillwater  rl\er  terminal,  which  coal  was 
loaded  Into  rail  cars  a:  the  terminal  and  swiuhed  to  us  as  required 
These  shipments  by  river  have  meant  a  saving  to  tlie  prison  of  al>out 
$8,200  en  only  10.000  tons  of  coal." 

'I  have  lived  In  Muscatine  for  about  30  years  and  have  been  In 
the  grain  business  here  for  about  25  years  I  cwn  and  operate  an 
elevator  at  this  point  on  the  river.  Last  year  several  ml'lion  bushels 
cf  corn  were  shipp-d  south  and  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Mus- 
catine wcj-c  paid  from  3  to  6  cents  per  bushel  more  for  their  corn 
than  they  possibly  could  have  received  If  shipped  by  rail."— State- 
ment by  L  R  McKee,  grain  dealer  at  Muscatine.  Iowa,  July  15. 
1939 

RIVXR    TTIANSPOTITATION    EITTCT 

Rail  coal  price  cut  39  cents  per  ton 

Does  river  transportation  mean  anything  to  Red  Wing? 

In  addition  to  the  savings  made  by  barge  shipments  of  coal  un- 
loaded at  the  municipal  terminal  here,  there  apparently  Is  another 
advantage,  as  revealed  in  a  letter  received  today  by  the  Red  Wing 
PXiel  Co   from  a  Minnesota  wholesale  concern. 

The  local  concern  asked  qviotatlon  on  a  50-ton  car  from  a  Minne- 
sota point  and  was  at  first  quoted  $5  77  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  that  point, 
shipped  by  rail. 

A  few  days  later  another  letter  was  received  from  the  wholesalers 
quoting  a  price  of  $5  38  a  ton.  and  stating  the  reason  for  the  cut 
as  follows : 

••After  discussing  this  matter  with  our  representative.  Mr.  , 

we  feel  the  competitive  situation  at  Red  Wing  resulting  from  the 
nver  transportation  warrants  a  price  of  $5  38.  which  we  are  In 
position  to  quote  you  at  this  tlm.e " 

The  difference  in  quotation  meant  $20  to  the  local  dealer  on  the 
50-ton  car  —  Red  Wing  Dally  Eagle. 
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Xl.  l»>.l,  464 

I.  244.  ^72 

4«i.  l*vAS> 

l.«7.>44 

37.  •i2l,a=;7 

rv.2,  ,v;7 

Ti  2fil.  >0i9 

1. 170.  y» 

27.  ymyjvj 

Mil.  I<tt 

3».  i.K%.  VW 

S  U.  MM) 

10.  75*1  ^IS 

3iri7tJ3 

laioo,  jw  , 

"During  1938.  our  organization,  a  farmers'  cooperative  grain  ele- 
vator, located  32  miles  directly  west  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  moved  a 
total  of  550.000  bushels  of  corn  to  Muscatine,  which  was  loaded  on 
barges  and  shipped  to  various  southern  points  along  the  Mississippi 
River  for  export.  Due  to  this  grain  moving  by  river,  we  were  in  a 
position  to.  and  did.  pay  from  3  cents  to  5  cents  per  bu.shel  more 
for  gram  than  we  cculd  have  paid  had  we  been  limited  entirely  to 
movement  of  the  grain  out  of  uur  town  by  rail  " — Statement  by 
manager  of  the  Lone  Tree  Farmers'  Exchange,  of  Lone  Tree.  Iowa. 
June  24.  1939. 

The  national  center  for  the  manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizer 
Is  In  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Northwest  farmers  are  using  more  and 
more  commercial  fertilizer  It  Is  a  heavy,  bulky  product  and  does 
not  require  speedy  transportation.  River  barge  service  to  Minne- 
apolis for  northwest  distribution  will  provide  much  saving  In 
freight  expense 

While  the  development  of  pipe  lines  Is  taking  care  of  much  trans- 
portation cf  oil  and  petroleum  products,  the  opportunities  for  cheap 
river  transportation  is  prompting  river  shipments  of  gasoline,  oil.  and 
other  such  products.  (During  the  period  from  May  1  to  November  1. 
1939.  there  were  35  050  tons  of  gasoline  shipped  by  river  to  Mlnne- 
apoils.)  The  recent  Installation  in  St  Paul  by  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  of 
large  storage  tanks  emphasizes  the  value  cf  river  transportation. 

It  Is  also  claimed  not  to  be  outside  the  range  of  possibilities  that 
river  transportation  from  Minneapolis  and  up  the  Ohio  River  will 
enable  a  vast  cereal  and  flour  market  to  become  available  to  Mui- 
neapcUs  mills.  That  area  uses  approximately  12.000.000  tons  of 
cereal  products  annually  and  most  of  It  Is  shipped  Into  the  iu-ea 
by  rail  from  Buffalo  at  a  cost  In  excess  of  the  river  barge  rate  from 
Minneapolis. 

Large  quantities  of  Minnesota  and  Northwest  dairy  products  are 
now  shipped  to  Duluth  and  down  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  eastern 
and  iiud-«asieru  markets.     Much  of  this  area  could  be  served  by 
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river  transportation  at  reduced  cost.     Coolers  are  being  perfected 
for  barge  use  that  will  insure  a  high  grade  of  service. 

SUM  MART 

The  extension  of  the  9-foot  channel  above  St.  Anthony  Falls  Is 
neces««ry  if  Miniieapoli.>.  is  to  have  Its  share  of  the  advantages 
accruing  frcm  the  Government's  $140,000,000  canalization  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  extension  of  the  channel  Is  practical,  and  the  plan  feasible, 
because  the  KTuiy  engineers,  after  extensive  Investigations,  have  so 
reported  to  Congress 

The  completKm  of  the  project  will  give  Minneapolis  a  powerful 
argument  m  lus  campaign  to  .secure  new  industries  lor  the  c;ty 

The  completed  projett  will  give  Minneapolis  one  of  the  finest. 
If  not  the  finest,  harbors  betwt>en  the  city  and  New  Orleans  Tlie 
harbor  would  have  plenty  of  water.  It  would  be  wide  enough  for 
barges  to  be  turned  around  easily  which  is  a  great  convenience  and 
saving  The  harbor  itself  would  be  over  3  miles  long,  or  6  miles 
Of  frontage  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  It  would  provide  oppor- 
tunltv  fcr  industrial  development. 

The  building  of  the  project  would  give  continuous  employment 
to  a  large  numbtr  of  Minneapolis  workers  for  a  period  of  from  3  to  5 
years.  There  would  be  a  large  amount  of  labor  required  also  to 
take  care  of  the  industrial  development,  private  dock  building,  etc  . 
certain  to  follow  the  project. 

The  completion  of  the  project,  including  Its  extension  above  the 
falls  in  Minneapolis,  therefore  means  that  river  barges  from  New- 
Orleans  and  St  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  would  be  able  to  make  regular 
trips  to  Minneapolis  and  thus  give  the  city  a  depn-ndatale  trans- 
portation outlet  to  the  Gulf,  to  the  East,  and  to  the  markets  of  the 
world 

Interstate  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OK  TKXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEX  lATlVES 
Friday.  February  16.  1940 


R.\DIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    W.    R.    POAOE.    OF    TEX.\S 


Mr.  P.^TM.'^N  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  nniark';  in  thr  Rfcord,  I  include  th?  following  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  W.  R.  Poace.  of  Texas,  delivered  Thursday, 
February  15.  1940.  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.'s  net- 
work, originating  at  Station  WOL,  Washington.  D.  C: 

Lad.es  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience.  I  desire  to  express 
mv  appreciation  to  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  di.scuss  with  you  a  very  Important  bill  now  pendine  In 
Congress,  which  will  likely  rec(  ive  consideration  at  an  e.nrly  date. 
I  recret.  and  I  know  voii  regret,  tlvit  my  friend,  the  Honorable 
Wright  P.^-tman.  of  Texas,  the  author  of  the  Interstate  chaln-.store- 
tax  bill.  Is  unable  to  address  you  at  this  time  on  account  of  Illness. 
Mr.  Patman  Is  recognized  as  the  outstanding  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  did  not  know  until  today  that  I  wojld  be  called  upon  to 
discuss  this  subject  I  shall  not  presume  to  take  Mr  Patman's 
place,  but  In  view  of  my  intense  Interest  In  the  problem.  I  shall 
undertake  to  pmch-hit  for  him 

In  considering  the  business  svstem  as  well  as  the  governmental 
pystem  under  which  our  people  want  to  live,  we  should  always  keep 
In  mind  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  I  bt  lieve  that 
we  have  the  best  form  of  government  on  earth,  and  I  hope  the 
time  will  never  come  in  America  that  fascism,  nazl-lsm.  or  com- 
munism will  have  anv  Influence  in  the  affairs  of  our  country.  A 
democracy  admittedly  Is  more  cumbersome  than  a  dictatorship, 
but  no  American  would  be  willing  to  give  up  his  liberty  and  free- 
dom for  what  is  held  out  as  a  more  efficient  form  of  government. 
So  It  Is  In  regard  to  methods  of  business.  Of  late  years  we  have 
heard  a  great  deiU  of  efficiency  In  business  Has  It  ever  occurred  to 
you  that  that  boa.sted  efficiency  In  business  might.  In  the  case  of 
chain  or  monopolistic  operation,  be  secured  at  the  same  lo.ss  of 
libeny  on  the  part  of  our  people  that  accompanies  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  governmenul  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator?  That 
monopoly  In  business,  although  undoubtedly  a.ssunne  certain  econ- 
omies. Is  in  the  long  run  sure  to  run  counter  to  both  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  people.  ^      ,  . 

In  determinintr  the  best  tiling  to  do  for  all  the  people  we  should 
consistently  keep  in  mind  the  abolition  of  the  four  greatest  evils, 
which  are:  Pnvertv.  Ignorance,  disease,  and  crime:  and  at  the  same 
time  we  should  keep  in  mind  encotiraging.  assisting,  and  promoting 
the  interest  of  the  three  greatest  institutions  on  earth,  around 
which    all    civilization    Is    built— the    home,    the    church,    and    the 

How  does  the  principle  of  chain-store  operation— the  principle 
of  monopolv  In  distribution— meet  these  tests?  In  other  words, 
should  we  encourage  an  expansion  of  those  great  Interstate  monop- 
olies by  our  present  piollcy  of  partial  tax  e;cemptlon  to  chain  stores. 


or  should  we  turn  to  the  principle  of  House  Resolution  No  1.  more 
generally  known  as  the  Patman  chain  store  tax  bill.  I  am  one  of 
the  coauthors  of  this  bill  I  am  not  here  to  di.scuss  the  mechanics 
or  the  details  of  this  bill  I  am  here  to  discuss  the  principles  In- 
volved You  mav  feel  that  the  particular  rates  of  taxation  proposed 
In  the  original  bill  should  be  revised.  There  Is  nothing  sacred 
about  the  rates  of  taxation  My  own  Idea  Is  that  these  rates  should 
b«'  fixed  high  enough  to  equailw  the  tax  burden  carried  by  the 
locally  owned  Independent  merchants,  when  compared  with  the 
t.Txes  of  the  chain  stores  These  matters  can  and  will  be  worked 
out  with  more  scientiftr  exactness  when  the  bill  comes  before  the 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

Even  though  there  were  no  question  of  public  welfare  Involved, 
we  would  be  both  Justified  and  obligated  to  place  a  special  tax  on 
Cham-store  operatioa  la  order  to  equalize  the  Incident  of  taxation. 
I  think  most  of  vol  will  readily  recognize  that  your  loial  home- 
owned  indepi-ndent  store  paN-s  far  more  both  In  dlrert  taxes  and 
also  In  volun'ary  contributions  to  community  enterprises  like  the 
Community  Chest,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  .so  forth,  than  does  its 
chain-owned  ccmp(  tltor.--  who  do  the  same  volume  of  business 
Several  years  ago.  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  senate  In  my  own 
State  I  had  occasion  to  compare  the  total  taxes  paid  by  a  number 
of  retail  establishments  In  my  home  city  Waco  Tex  I  found  that 
in  every  instance  th;^  locally  owned  institution  paid  from  25  to  300 
pcrct  nt  more  taxes  than  did  the  chain-owned  ts  abllshment  of 
approximately  the  same  size  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  tax  systvm.  not  only  in  Texas  but  In  most  parts  of  this  country, 
was  es'ablished  long  before  th;-  system  of  chain  merchandising  was 
devised  As  m.nhods  ot  merchandising  change  our  tax  system  mu.'-i 
change  if  the  cost  of  povernment  Is  to  i>e  fairly  and  honestly  ap- 
portioned Without  regard  to  social  Implications  we  must  reach 
this  new  method  of  produciiig  wealth  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  tux  base. 

This  bill.  H  R  1.  not  only  rectifies  a  grievous  Injustice,  hut  It 
also  uses  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  as  a  vehicle  to  rea^h  an 
ahsolutelv  worthy  objective  that  Is.  to  dlscouragf'  monop<ily  In 
reia)l  distrlbuTion:  to  distribute  privileges  and  opportunitle':;  and 
to  protect  consumers,  fanners  and  wage  earners  from  the  toll  that 
monopoly  always  levies  The  attainment  of  this  ^oal  will  dis- 
courage "ccncentratlon  of  money  and  credit  and  prevent  the  de- 
Ftri'Ction  of  local  communities  The  Patman  chain  store  tax  bill 
do.:-s  not  provide  any  kind  of  tax  for  the  fiist  nine  of  a  chain  of 
stores,  and  the  tax  on  a  large  number  of  stores  within  one  State 
Will  not  be  prohibitive  under  this  bill  But  If  the  cf  ncern  tries  to 
spread  all  nver  the  Na'lon  and  operate  a  large  number  of  stores  In 
more  than  one  State,  then  the  tax  will  become  more  burdensome. 
It  Will  ( urb  the  commercial  conquest  of  the  absentee-owned  chains 
and  will  give  ind  pi^ndent  business  a  chance 

Th  United  Siati>s  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  widely  advertised 
slogan  It  Is:  "What  helps  business  helps  you."  Tliis  great  organi- 
zation could  very  appropriately  have  amended  that  slogan  so  that 
It  would  read:   "Whit  helps  local  business  helps  you  most." 

I  bt  lleve  you  will  be  amazed  to  learn  that  there  are  more  than 
7.0O0  chn:n  store  concerns  In  the  United  States  And  you  will  be 
equally  surprised  to  learn  that  a  majority  of  such  chain  store  con- 
cerns will  pay  no  tax  at  all  under  this  bill.  The  average  chain 
.store  concern  will  pay  a  very  small  tax.  But  there  are  abi  ut  20 
large  Interstate  concerns,  which  are  trying  to  run  roughshod  over 
independent  locally  owned  buslne.ss  in  this  country.  They  will  be 
sericusly  affected  bv  this  bill.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  making 
all  of  the  noise  about  H.  R  1  being  a  dealh-.sentenc-  bill.  It  will 
not  affect  voluntary  or  cooperative  groups  or  any  individually  owned 
store,  but  It  will  be  a  death  sentence  to  monopoly. 

Practically  every  city  in  the  United  States  has  a  heavy  tax  on 
the  big  tent  circus  In  many  places  the  tax  is  as  much  as  SI. 000 
a  performance  Such  taxes  are  levied  becau.se  the  people  realize 
that  a  circus  carru  s  a  lot  of  money  out  of  town  and  they  want 
to  discourage  any  business  coming  to  their  town  that  te.kes  so 
much  money  away  and  dries  up  the  local  reservoir  of  credit  They 
want  to  be  sure  that  any  business  that  takes  so  much  fiom  the 
communitv  puts  something  back  In  the  way  of  taxes. 

There  are  3.070  counties  in  these  United  States  In  every  county 
there  Is  at  least  one  good  town.  A  few  so-called  wise  men  In  the 
Ea.st  have  conspired  to  get  control  of  the  retail  business  in  these 
3.070  local  trade  centers  that  they  can  control  the  retail  business 
cf  this  Nation  They  knew  that  when  they  get  this  control  that 
they  can  dictate  to  the  people  from  whom  they  buy.  Including  the 
farmer,  the  price  that  they  mu.st  accept:  and  at  the  .same  time  they 
will  dictate  to  the  consumers  the  price  that  they  must  pay  The 
interstate  chaln-siore  system  is  absolutely  destroying  local  com- 
munitv life  in  our  Nation  A.s  It  becomes  more  flrmly  entrenched 
It  Is  bl)und  to  dsstroy  any  number  of  loca.1  crafts,  trades,  and  pro- 
fe8sicn.s.  thus  still  further  centralizing  the  control  of  all  industry 
and  p'.unf:;ng  our  people  Into  a  mere  hopeless  economic  slavery. 
As  an  illu.stration;  the  general  acceptance  of  the  chain  store  Idea  of 
merchandising  will  not  only  wipe  out  the  thousands  of  local  mer- 
chants to  whom  every  community  has  so  long  turned  In  every  cafi«» 
of  public  need.  As  they  close  their  doors,  salesmen,  clerks,  travel- 
ing men.  wholesalers  all  lose  their  Jobs,  and  Join  the  army  of  the 
unemployed.  Nor  can  they  be  absorbed  by  the  growing  octopus, 
few  It  Is  one  of  the  axioms  of  chain-store  operation  that  it  must  be 
conducted  witli  a  reduced  overhead.  That  niLans  less  men 
employed 

It  also  means  less  buildings  occupied  Ju.st  now  most  of  those  who 
are  asking  me  to  deal  lightly  with  the  chain  stores  are  interested 
either  directly  or  indiiectly  In  renting  some  buildiiag  to  some  chain 
store  at  a  fancy  price.     Should  the  chains  gain  complete  control  in 
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th*lr  U)c«mif«  I  wonrt^-r  J»i*t  what  th«t«  owncm  o(  real  r-tatr  would  ' 
do  Thrir  arr  probably  five  locally  ownrd  buUdJUK*  vacated  lor  eacH 
on*  that  ctux  be  rent«Kl  by  a  chain  •tor^  -^and  after  the  local  »toTf» 
•rv  all  put  out  of  bualneM  how  much  rent  W  thitt  surviving  chain 
■tore  foinf  to  pay?  Nor  will  the  roii*equcnceii  i-nd  with  thoae  di- 
rectly employed  by  or  renting  to  chain  dtorea  With  the  Huhatltullon 
of  foreiUM-owned  chain  iitorea  for  locully  (.wned  plac.»  of  bu»in«aa. 
what  will  happen  to  the  local  inHunincp  Bk'enf  How  much  of  tn€ 
cham-alorr  insurance  will  be  written  locally?  What  wUl  happen  to 
thr  local  bankn'  How  much  buMne»*  will  the  chains  do  with  ih.  m? 
Today  th»y  u*e-tocal  banks  otiiy  as  place*  of  collection  Th*ir  bu*i- 
t>eM  i»  financed  on  Wall  Stre«l.  Their  intake  is  dally  Mphoned  ofT 
to  dUrtanl  ofBces.  What  will  happen  to  local  printing  shopa  and 
•v«n  local  newspapers  '  We  already  9*^  the  great  chains  doing  their 
*d»erti>im«  by  handbills  printed  at  the  home  office 

What  will  happen  to  the  price  of  farm  produce'  I  f\nd  that  the 
chain  sUires  make  much  of  the  volume  cf  produce  that  they  pur- 
chaae  U  there  a  farmer  who  believes  that  the  chain  stores  increase 
the  conaumpiion  of  farm  produce'  Does  not  an  increase  m  con- 
sumption of  butter  etjgs  fruitx  veKetabl.-s.  etc.  depend  on  an 
mcrea-se  of  employment,  and  don  t  the  chain  stores  destroy  employ- 
ment and  reduce  the  number  of  people  able  to  buy  the.^  farm  prod- 
ucts' The  chain  stores  certainly  don  i  Increase  the  population  of 
the  comnuuutjes  where  the  farmers  sell  their  produce  They  don  : 
increaae  the  income  of  the  people  If  there  were  no  chain  rtores. 
would  not  the  local  merchants  supply  these  same  people  with  pro- 
duce, and  would  not  the  fiuroers  s.-ll  Just  a.'^  much'  The  chain 
stores  say  they  pay  hlKhe?*t  prices  for  produce  Has  anyone  ever 
heard  of  the  chain  ^tore  that  paid  more  for  produce,  labcr.  or  any- 
thin*  else  than  it  had  to—any  more  than  it  was  forced  to  by  com- 
F*Utlon?  Remove  all  local  competition— Imanine  nothing  but 
chama-  and  what  prices  do  you  suppose  the  farmer  would  gel? 

Ant  certainly  the  consumer  shculd  pause  and  give  thought  to 
his  situation  U  monopoly  is  allowed  to  run  unchtcked  and  to  spread 
lla  chains  into  all  partsof  the  country  Durlnt;  the  squeezing-out 
process.  wh:le  the  absentee-owned  chains  are  destroying  their  locally 
cwn»<l  competitors  't  is  true  that  the  chains  will  often  sell  goo<is 
at  pr.ces  s«>  low  that  no  independent  merchant  can  meet  them. 
Thftie  pricca  i.ften  mrtslead  the  thrifty  h<  usewife  bu'.  ihev  are  in  the 
long  run  but  another  ca*e  of  -Greeks  bearing  gifts."  The  savings 
do  not  laat  long  As  soon  as  independent  competition  has  been 
de>troycd  th-  ch.tm  stores  arc  abl.-  to  and  do  advance  their  prices 
to  a  level  sufflcienily  high  to  make  up  for  their  previous  losses  and 
to  return  a  handsome  profit  In  I'ddition  Monopoly  always  exacts 
Its  tcHl  Comp  tition  always  ha.s  been  the  mcst  powerful  agency 
on  the  side  of  reasonable  prices  Both  reas«:inable  prices  to  the 
prtxlucer  and  reasonable  prices  to  the  consumer.  The  interstate 
Cham  st-^res  are  fast  destroying  all  competition.  They  are  striving 
for  complete  monopoly,  and  our  preseril  tax  laws  arc  helping  them 
to  obtain  such  a  monopoly.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas 
well  declares  that  -monopoly  U  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a  free 
pe;  pie  '■ 

Let  us  awake,  mv  friend*,  before  it  Is  too  late.  Let  vis  require 
these  great  monopolies  to  at  least  pay  their  shaie  of  the  support  of 
th-  Oovernment.  they  are  not  doing  It  now.  Let  us  enccurage  an 
e<-or.oimc  system  as  well  as  a  governmental  system  that  recognizes 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  that  preserves  freedom  of  individual 
effort,  that  protects  local  enterprise,  that  keeps  people  at  work  and 
communities  pro«p)erous.  Let  this  Nation  avoid  all  dictators,  eco- 
aotnic  as  well  as  political. 


"--^hin 
pfrU! 


Work  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

i)K  nk;iraska 

IN    rut:  SFNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  19.  1940 


LETTEI?    BY   DAVID    E    LIIJENTHAL 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unan-mous  consent  to 
have  in.serted  in  the  Record  a  Mter  written  to  me  by  Mr. 
David  E.  Lilient^al.  a  member  of  the  Tenne<5oe  Valley  Author- 
ity Board,  rt-l.-ifivc  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  RivinR  ;i  short  history  of  power  fac.hties 
^rovid"d  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

1^1.10  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Rei ord 
/the  ar.lcle  rcferrtd  to  in  the  l«>tter  of  Mr.  Lilirnthil  on  the 
'  actl\ities  of  the  oppo.sitlon  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  particularly  by 
E  Holer  li  Sons.  Portland  Orrg .  a  f^rm  well  known  to  many 
peupU"  of  the  couniry.  which  has  been  Hiveii  con>.d>rabU'  pub- 
hcity.  and  a  lull  undorManding  of  the  nature  of  who."*?  bu.'i- 
nesB  hn'»  b<Mn  nmde  by  the  rtcent  Invcsllgution  of  the  Ft-i.ral 
Trade  CumniiaA.yii. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  article  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows; 

TENNEs.'^Er  Vaixitt  AfTHoarrT. 
KruiinUe.  Tenn  ,  February  14.  1940. 

Hon  OroacE  W   Norkis 

Senate  Offirv  UuUding.  Wayhinffton.  DC 

DEAR  SrN.Toa  Norris  1  have  Just  been  looking  over  the  reccrd.,  of 
T  V  A  power  operations  for  the  la.st  6  months  of  1939  They  are 
hO  encouraging  from  several  standpoints  that  I  thought  you  might  be 
mteSd  m  some  of  the  hlghlight.s.  Not  cnly  have  revenues  been 
increa^iiL-  but  power  has  been  going  In  greater  measure  to  the 
municipuUties  and  cooperative  association.s  as  primarily  Intend^. 
The  T  V  A  system  met  successfully  the  challen»?e  of  a  prolonged 
«eason  of  drought  providing  electric  power  not  only  to  serve  ;he 
Authontys  customers  but  to  aid  neighboring  electric  systems,  and 
at  the  'ame  time  maintaining  the  flow  for  navigation  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, "and  aiding  materially  on  the  Ixjwer  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  The  reduction  of  rates  by  the  Birmingham  Electric  Co. 
provided  another  example  of  the  -yardstick"  in  action.       ^     ,     ^   „ 

Revenues  of  the  Authority  from  power  operations  in  the  last  6 
months  cf  1939  amounted  to  87.115.000.  compared  to  $5,507,000  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year  1939  The  Authority  sold  1  658.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  power  in  thus  period,  excluding  Its  interdepartmental 
sales,  as  comparid  to  1  422,000  000  kilowatt-hours  for  the  entire  1939 

fl'^cal  year  ^  ,  .  . 

Of  even  greater  significance  Is  the  increase  in  the  power  sold  to 
municipalities  and  cooperative  associations.  Where  these  agencies 
ust>d  301000  000  kilcwatt-hours.  ir  21  percent  of  the  power  sold 
during  the  1939  fl.scal  year,  they  u-sed  mcire  than  759.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  or  45  percent  during  the  last  6  months  This  means  that  In 
th#  fiscal  year  1940  these  agencies  will  u^  more  than  five  times  as 
much  power  as  in  1939  Considering  primary  power  alone,  well 
tn-er  half  of  the  T  V  A  output  of  the  past  6  months  went  to 
municipalities  and  cooperatives.  After  the  long  period  of  strufigle 
and  litigaticn.  T.  V  A  is  definitely  on  its  way  to  the  succes.-ful  dis- 
tribution of  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  cf  the  region  as  a 

whole 

As  you  know,  the  Authority's  .system,  together  with  th?  acquired 
steam  and  hydro-generating  plants,  underwent  a  major  test  last 
fall  in  supplying  electric  power  under  extremely  unfavorable  w^ater 
conditlrns  The  T  V  A  .system,  although  incomplete,  has  met  this 
test  fuccessfuuy  In  fact,  during  the  extreme  dry  period  which 
created  a  critical  power  situation  en  other  power  systems  in  the 
Southeast  the  Authority  was  able,  not  only  to  meet  all  of  its  com- 
mitments under  long-term  contracts  with  its  regular  customers,  but 
also  to  supply  large  amounts  of  power  to  private  syslcnns  which 
otherwise  might  have  had  to  curtail  service  to  some  of  their  cus- 
t<  mers  or  cperate  obsolete  and  costly  generating  plants.  We  also 
supplied  emergency  power  to  the  Aluminum  Co  .  thereby  preventing 
the  c\;rtallment  of  operations  at  its  Alcoa  plant. 

The  multipurpose  .sys'em  did  an  excellent  Job  of  controlling  the 
flew  of  the  Tennessee  for  both  navigation  and  power  production. 
In  fact,  during  several  months  last  fall  one-half  the  flow  of  the 
Tennessee  at  Chattanooga,  about  one-quarter  of  the  flow  of  the 
Ohio  below  PadUTah.  and  about  a  tenth  of  the  Mississippi  flew 
below  Cairo.  Ill  .  came  from  the  Ncrris  Reser\-cir.  In  addition  to 
maintuning  the  flow  for  navigation  in  the  Tennessee,  the  Au- 
thotiys  system  is  credited  with  adding  about  six-tenths  of  a  foot 
to  the  depths  en  the  Mississippi  River,  a  margin  of  leal  value  to 
barge  operators  during  a  low-flow  season. 

The  importance  of  even  a  slight  increase  In  depths  during  periods 
of  lew  flow  is  illustrated  by  a  statement  by  one  barge  operator  that 
"We  usually  move  a  four-barge  tow  north  and  the  reduction  cf  1 
foot  in  this  draft  curtails  our  north-bound  tonnage  in  the  amount 
of  some  thousand  or  two  on  the  four  barges."  In  other  words.  1  foot 
mean.s  the  equivalent  of  from  20  to  40  large  freight  cars  so  far  aa 
tonnage  is  concerned 

In  power  production  the  Norris  Dam  releases  not  only  generated 
170.000  000  kllcwAtt-hours  at  the  Ncrris  powerhouse  duiing  Sep- 
tember. October,  and  November  but  increa-sed  the  output  at  the 
downstream  plants — Guntersvllle.  Wheeler.  Wilson,  and  Pickwick 
Landing — by  200  000,000  kilowatt-hours.  Precipitation  during  Jan- 
uary has  provided  a  sufficient  flow  of  water  in  the  main  stream, 
and  Norris  Dam  has  ceased  opt.  ration.  The  reservoir  ha^s  com- 
menced to  fill. 

The  power  situation  in  the  Southeast  this  fall  was  especially 
Interesting  In  the  light  of  the  dire  predictions  of  utility  officials, 
publications,  and  organizations  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  T  V  A  dams  would  create  a  vast  and  unsalable 
.surplus  of  power  in  the  area  The  fact  is  that  the  power  situation 
en  private  systems  in  the  Sou'.hea.'^t  became  critical  during  the 
drought  and  T  V  A.  was  called  up<m  heavily  to  help  meet  their 
requirements  The  Commcnvealth  &  Southern  companies  In  this 
area  purchased  234000.000  kilowatt-hours  from  T  V.  A  during  the 
6  months.  Including  93  000  000  kilowatt-hours  of  steam  power  for 
whlrh  It  paid  a  special  rate.  In  addition,  steam  stand-by  plants  of 
the  companies  were  operated  to  capacity.  It  Is  significant  that  both 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.  and  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  during  the  In'^t 
year,  even  before  the  drought,  announci  d  plans  for  new  40.000- 
kllowatt  steam  plants  at  Mobile.  Ala.  and  Macnn.  Oa.  The  Alumi- 
num C)  of  America,  faced  with  a  shortage  cf  power  en  Its  own 
hydro  •y»tem,  purcha.vd  about  130.500.000  kllcwatt-hcurs  of  steam 
jH)Wfr  from  the  Authority. 

The  fact  Is  that  thi»  tremendous  surplus  of  pcxer  fore«ie«n  by 
utility  lenders  ha»  melted  away  before  remarkable  incrra»»<»»  in  th« 
use  of  power  In  this  area.  Power  has  been  made  available  for  lh« 
commercial  procctsing  of  pho«phatc»  In  nudd'c  Tcuncacce  and  for 
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rrpanplon  of  the  manufacturing  operations  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  And  there  has  been  a  great  Increas*'  In  the  n mount  of 
power  consumed  nn  a  result  of  the  low-rate  policies  started  by  the 
Authority  and  followed  by  privately  owned  utilities. 

This  Is  shown  strikingly  by  pyderal  Power  Commission  flpures 
reveallni;  that  m  the  12  months  ending  with  November,  electricity 
grnerattd  for  public  use  In  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Georgia  showed  an  increa.«e  of  more  than  87  percent  over  produc- 
tion for  thi;  similar  period  of  1929,  the  predcpresslon  peak  year 
In  contrast  production  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  wa«  only  about  32 
percent  above  1029  In  other  words,  the  relalive  incrense  In  this 
area  h.is  been  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  Tlie  demand  for  power  has  called  for  extensive  oper- 
ation of  steam  plants  and  about  833.000  tons  of  ciMil.  or  nearly  two 
and  one-half  times  the  344.000  tons  used  In  1929.  has  been  used 
m  the  12-month  period  ended  In  November  In  these  four  States. 
Use  of  coal  In  utility  plants  In  the  Nation  has  not  yet  regained  the 
1929  level. 

As  the  latest  example  of  the  "yardstick  In  action."  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  full -page  advert  l.scmcnt  cf  the  Birmingham  Electric  Co  In 
the  Birmingham  News.  In  which  it  announced  Its  latest  rate 
reduction,  bringing  Its  prices  down,  especially  for  monthly  con- 
sumptions up  to  about  100  kilowatt-hours,  close  to  the  standard 
Tenne.ssee  Vallev  Authority  residential  rate. 

You  will  note  that  the  company  proclaims,  with  considerable 
pride,  that  "this  rate  slash  Is  the  seventh  reduction  made  by  this 
company  sir»ce  1933  "  Curiously  enough,  the  advertisement  makes 
no  mention  of  any  unusuid  event  In  the  utility  field  wh'.ch  might 
make  the  ytar  1933  significant 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  clipping  of  a  news  story  from  the  Knoxvllle. 
Tenn..  News -Sentinel  of  January  28.  m  which  I  think  you  will  be 
Interested.  The  story  U  on  the  present  activities  of  an  old  utility 
propaganda  iicquaiutancc.  E.  Hofer  &  Sons,  which  figured  In  the 
investigation  cf  the  utility  iudtistry  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion a  few  years  ago. 

Best  personal  regards. 

Sincerely  yours,  David  E.  Lu-ienthal, 

Director. 


[From  the  Knoxviile    (Tenn  )    News-Sentinel  of  January  :s6,  1940) 

Papers  Usinc,  "Cannto  STTTr> "  Opposing  T    V    A --Editoriai^  Pke- 

p.^Rrt>  BY  Privati:  UTiLmF.5  Propagakdist  Grr  Into  Priwt^Writkh 

INVE-STICATTD^   -FKDEF.AL     TuADE     COMMISSION     1  OUND     CONCERN     W/.S 

Paid  J85.000  Yi-arly 

(By  Edward  B.  Smith) 

A  publicity  concern  that,  according  to  revdatl.r.is  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  back  in  1928.  was  paid  »35.'-00  a  yeur  by  the 
electric  utility  monopoly  for  writing  "canned"  editorials  against 
public  ownership  cf  utihlies  and  distributing:  this  prupat-anda  free 
to  the  Nation  s  uewspi»per8  for  use.  is  still  on  the  job 

Recently  the  conctrn  has  stepped  up  production  cf  anti-T.  V.  A. 
editorials  while  the  T  V.  A  appropriation  for  the  coming  fltcal  year 
is  before  Congress  for  approval. 

The  company  l.s  known  as  E  Hofcr  &  Sons,  of  Portland,  Oreg. 
It  puts  out  a  we  kly  mimeographed  release  called  ludustriai  News 
Rev.ew 

T  V.  A  s  cliptiing  service  here  recently  discovered  a  Hofer  editorial 
entitled  Sociali.-m  Begins  U)  Hurt."  reproduced  in  newspapers  In 
such  wKlely  aciutered  places  as  Waterbury,  Conn  .  Johnstown.  Pa., 
and  A.'^hlHiid  Ky.-  and  all  of  them  appeared  within  a  day  or  two 
of  one  another 

The  "master"  editorial  was  sent  out  by  the  Hofer  agency  In  Its 
release  for  the  week  ending  January  8.  Tl-.e  editorial  attiu;ks 
T  V  A.  s.iys  that  "T  V  A  pays  next  to  nothing  in  taxes."  and 
concludes  that  "the  Southeast  is  learning  that  it  cant  have  its 
cake  and  eat  it  too  ' 

Amusinrly  enough,  apparently  the  Johnstown.  Pa.,  editor  ob- 
jected to  tlie  use  of  the  word  "socialism"  and  changed  his  editorial 
heading  from  •  S  )Clallsm  Beglixs  to  Hurt"  to  "Tlie  Shoe  Begius  to 
Pinch."  and  in  the  editorial  itseil  "socialism"  was  changed  to  "New 
Deal."  I 

WHO    HOFEH    IS 

Who  is  this  Hofer?  Page  1  of  his  bulletin  says  he  has  been 
editing  and  publishing  Industrial  News  Review  since   1913 

More  about  Hofer.  however,  can  be  learned  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Cominlssions  rerc^ds. 

Mr  Hofer  first  gained  notoriety  In  1923.  when  he  was  subpenaed 
before  the  Commission  to  tell  about  his  actlvit.ej  as  a  hired  propa- 

Mr  Hofer's  tcstlmoiiy  covers  several  pajes  in  the  printed  tran- 
script of  the  testimony,  and  is  summnrlz«?d  in  part  as  follows  in 
the  Ccmmisslons  report  to  the  Senate. 

"About  1124  ft  conference  In  C  A.  CofTln's  apartment  in  New 
York  attended  by  R  M  Hofer  and  representatives  of  the  utilities 
includinc  E  A  Cnffl:..  retired  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
cf  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Randall  Morgan  of  the  United  Gas 
Impr.nrment  Co  C  E  Groesback,  S  Z  Mitchell.  W  E  Bn-ed.  and 
E  K  Hall  of  the  Electric  Bimd  &  Share  Co  resulted  in  expanding 
th"  Hrfrr  service  to  the  entire  country,  reaching  from  14.600  to 
15  000   newspnpers.      •      •      •  ^     ..  .       . 

"F>-nowin^  tills  crr.fer''nre  the  utilities  supported  the  service  to 
the  extent  of  »84.820  a  year  to  have  the  Holer  alms  diw*i'mlnateU 
through  the  press  of  America      •      •     • 

or  EsrrciAi.  valct 

"AlthnuRh  the  Hcfer  service  wa^  also  »t'pported  by  contributions 
from  ollii-r  muusuics  in  an  amouut  ubout  equal  to  that  from  the 


utilities,  a  letter  from  E  Hofer  k  Sons  to  A  R  Owlnn,  manager 
of  the  Industrial  drpurtmeiU  of  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  C3o., 
stated  ••  •  •  the  leading  utilities  of  the  country  have  made 
It  p<ji»«lble  for  us  to  conduct  this  work  ' 

"Robert  M  Hofer  testified  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Hofer 
service  was  perslsti'ntly  to  opjiose  municipal  operation  of  utility 
plants  and  Oovernment   participation   In   business 

"Referring  to  the  value  of  this  service  Mr  Coffln  (of  General 
Electric  Co  )  said:  The  Hofer  service  has  been  of  especla'  value  to 
public  utilities  Holer  has  pointed  out  In  the  clearest  way  and 
over  again  the  danpers  of  municipal  ownership;  he  has  fought  to 
a  finish  the  Bone  bill  In  the  State  of  Washington  and  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  the  California  power  bill      •      •      •  ' 

"The  Manufacturer  (at  that  time  the  name  of  the  weekly  service 
tT  newspapers »  from  September  1P26  to  May  1928  contained  edi- 
torials relating  to  disparagement  of  the  Ontario  hydroelectric  sit- 
uation. Government  ownership,  the  Swing-Johnson  bill,  sale  of 
municipal  plants.  Muscle  Shoals,  views  of  Martin  J  Insull  on  hold- 
ing companies,  views  of  Samuel  Insull  on  private  Initiative,  and 
articles  In  disparagement  of  municipally  owned  street  rail- 
ways.    •      •      • 

"A  large  part  of  the  weekly  service  sent  out  is  editorial  In  form 
and  ha.s  born  reproduced  as  editorials  In  great  numbers  of  papers 
throughout  the  country,  without  Indicating  the  Hofer  source  The 
following  quotation  from  his  testimony  shows  Mr  Hofer's  claim 
relative  to  this  editorial  achievement:  •Reproduction  of  our  arti- 
cles appears  almost  invariably  as  an  original  editorial,  as  we  ask 
no  credit."  " 

KEPT    DOWN     RADICALISM 

In  addition  to  this  editorial  service.  Hofer  has  carried  on  corre- 
spondence  with  editors,  giving  at  length  his  argumenu  against 
municipul  ownership  of  utilities.  Nor  was  he  discouraged  when 
his  editorials  were  not  printed.     He  te.stlfled  that  he  once  said: 

"There  is  one  effect  of  our  service,  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  esumafed.  namely,  its  influence  in  causing  the  editors  who  read 
it,  but  never  use  our  articles,  to  consider  questions  from  a  more 
conservative  viewpoint,  and  refrain  from  running  such  radical 
matter  which  would  otherwise  appear  in  the  papers." 

The  Fedf'ral  Trade  Commission  reported  to  the  Senate  further: 

"The  u;ility  source  of  some  of  this  'independent  matter  appears 
In  a  letier  which  A.  W.  Flor.  publicity  man  for  Electric  Bond  &: 
Share,  wrote  C  E.  Groesbeck.  vice  president  of  the  same  company 
(this  was  ui  1925) .  In  this  letter  Mr.  Flor  stated  that  he  had  gotten 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Hoft  r  and  .spent  an  afternoon  with  him  preparing 
a  story  for  u.se  in  his  service.  This  story  was  publishtd  In  the 
weekly  bulletin  and  bore  the  caption.  'Inevitable  Rate  Raise  Occurs 
in  Cleveland.'  referring  to  Cleveland's  municipal  electric 
plaut     •     •     •." 

HE'S    STILL    GOING    STRONG 

Is  the  Hofer  service  pfT"ctive?  Has  the  utility  monopoly  got  Its 
monev's  worth  for  the  $85,000  a  year  It  has  paid  him?  Here's  what 
Hofer' himself  !avs  about  it.  according  to  a  letter  signed  by  him 
to  n  utility  company  rfficlnl  and  which  was  read  Into  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  record: 

"Tlie  results  surpass  anything  I  expected  or  promised  when  I 
first  disc\;ssed  this  matter  wiih  Mr.  CotHa.  Mr  H  ill.  iJlr  Groesbeck. 
and  Mr.  Mitchell     •     •     •." 

Hofer  kept  careful  records  of  the  space  his  "earned"  editorials 
and  "news  articles"  were  able  to  f!jRh  in  the  Nation's  newspapers. 
Reported  the   Federal   Trade   Commission: 

"Mr.  Hofer  stated  the  quantity  of  material  reproduced  In  the 
rural  press  •  •  •  for  17  months  was  estimated  at  27.000.000 
lines,  or  about  2,'). 000  full  pages." 

And.  as  the  exhibits  shown  here  show,  Mr.  Hofer  is  still  going 
strong. 

Aid  to  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  19,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   MILLARD  E.  TSTDINGS  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ccn.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Typings  1  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  on 
Friday,  February  16.  1940.  on  the  subject  of  aid  to  Finland. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  thr  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  speaking  not  an  a  United  Stat^i 
B«  naior  or  as  a  Member  ot  CongroM  but  *•  a  privau  citizen  vo  the 
American  people. 
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I  shall  be  dw'ply  RTaleful  If  these  who  are  liatenlng  tonight  will 
Blve  me  thfir  closest  allenlJon 

The  matter  which  I  shall  discuss  Is  of  (jrave  international  con- 
■cQuence  It  U  the  Rvu.so-FlnnS*h  War.  I  speak  with  the  strong 
conviction  that  the  cause  of  Finland  appeals  to  those  deep  human 
inanncta  of  Justice,  morality,  humanity,  and  mercy  which  have 
nrm  i'xlgment   m  the  heart  and  .soul  of   the  people  of  the  United 

Th#  Ru»«J-FtnnUh  War  la  a  war  between  two  nat'o"}^  ""^^Jij; 
maiched^e  of  which  Russia,  ha*  a  population  of  170.000000 
p^^pje  the  other  nation,  httle  Finland,  has  a  population  of  only 
3  600  000      In  manpower  Russia  outnumbers  Finland  50  to   i 

StjMct  Russia  today  contains  nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  land  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  Finland  U  a  small  country-,  being  but  one- 
flft;eth  the  size  In  land  area  of  mighty  Rus-ia  .     „     ,      ^ 

Yet  tonight  in  the  deep  snows  along  the  battle  lines  In  Finland, 
this  gallant  little  country-  Is  heroically  standing  ap.ainst  these  ter- 
rific odds  trNln?  to  hold  the  invader  In  check,  ftghtm.?  to  save  the 
n-lZJl.  of  Almighty  God.  the  hornet  the  lives  of  the  women  and 
TlSfn  heT^i?  s^ech.  the  free  press,  the  liberty,  the  humanity. 
Uie  d^ncy   the  democracy,  which  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  peopU- 

°'&!^i''not  this  command  your  admiration?  Do  not  the  vallnnt 
deed^s  of  this  little  Finnish  Army  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  against 
the  military  mi«ht  ot  the  millions  of  Russian  .-->ldu-rs  appeal  to  the 
great   heart   of   America   in   sympathy    fur  Finland   in   this   uneven 

*^"w>''know  that  Finland  did  not  attack  Ru^-U  She  «ave  Russia 
no  cau^  for  war  The  giant  communistic  R^f='«", '"'/'\*';]:  ^'^I 
chine  took  advantage  of  a  peru  d  of  mternatiuiu-.l  dilBculty  to 
d«-itrov  thU  land  of  Ood-fearlne    Uberty-lovlng  people 

Tmrtern  veaM  ai?o  I  went  to  RusMa  to  study  the  Russian  sy^^tem 

1  have  kept  in  touch  with  Russian  hl-^tory  and  events  ever  sln.-e 
the  revcimion  of  1917  What  a  dark  period  the  last  25  years  of 
Rus.un  history  has  been  Russia  today  is  the  most  bart,arous 
c'uel  relentless  remorseless,  and  villainous  government  In  modern 
times  During  the  Russian  revolution  of  l^l^  bullions  of  men 
women  and  even  little  children  were  murdered  by  the  mobs  which 
roamed  everywhere,  torturinf?  their  victims  burnlnt?  their  homes, 
and  shooting  women  and  children  with  the  abandon  that  the 
punner  uses  In  shooting  at  clay  tarvjets  „   ,     h. 

What  is  this  Russian  system  which  Is  f\ghtlng  to  destroy  Finland? 
It  IS  the  avowi-d  enemy  of  all  branches  of  rellB;ion  It  Is  exterml- 
natme  religious  worship  and  destroying  churches  throughout  the 
entire  nation  Thousands  of  Catholic  Greek  Orthodox  and 
Pro'estant  churches  are  no  more  Tonight  as  I  speak  I  know 
onlv  2  Catholic  churches  In  all  of  Russia  where  once  there  w-ere 

2  000  000  Catholic  churchgoers  Of  the  thousands  of  Greek  Ortho- 
dox nriests  and  churches  of  old  Rus-sla  only  a  mere  handful  remains 
Or  e  must  look  f:ir  and  wide  to  find  the  few  Protestant  churches  yet 

remaining  ^        .  ^   ^    . 

All  this  extermination  of  religion,  of  the  worship  of  God.  Is  a  part 
of  the  present  governmental  plan  of  Russia  Thor^  of  you  who 
have  read  the  writings  of  Lenin,  the  leader  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lu'ion  of  1917  and  of  Stalin,  the  present  dictator  of  Russia,  can 
clearly  recall  that  both  of  these  men  conslantly  advise  the  people 
of  Rvissla  not  to  believe  in  God  Religion,  said  Lonin.  1.^  the 
enemv  of  communism  If  communism  is  to  succeed,  religion  mu:,t 
be  destroyed  Stalin  says  that  communism  will  succeed  only  as 
religion  l»  defeated-   the  two  cannot  win  together 

The  voutig  have  be<'n  taught  not  to  go  to  church,  for  In  23 
Tears  they  have  heard  preached  dally  that  Gcd  and  religion  are 
the  enemies  of  communism  and  they  must  shun  God  and  religion 
»s  an  enemy  ^        .  .  . 

This  Is  the  sinister  picture  of  modern  Russia— a  picture  of  a 
godless  nation  a  nation  that  since  its  Inception  has  wallowed  In 
bl'KKl  and  murder,  practiced  terror  and  torture,  destroyed  all  liberty 
and  freedom  a  nation  which  has  systematically  assassinated  Cath- 
olic and  Protectant  prtest  and  parson,  and  has  successfully  weaned 
the  voung  awav  from  God  and  the  teachings  of  the  Dible. 

S'une  years  &^o  practlcini:  its  innate  cruelty,  the  Russian  Gov- 
erninc-it  look  all  the  gram  from  the  farmers  of  Russia  and  left  some 
five  or  six  million  to  starve  to  death  m  the  famine  which  ensued— 
ah  of  th's  to  punish  those  who  resisted  collectivism 

Frequcntlv  in  recent  months,  the  papers  have  been  full  of  the 
trials  and  wholesale  executions  cf  one  leader  after  another,  the 
highest  men  In  the  government,  the  heads  of  the  army,  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  state 

That  19  the  Russia  which  tonight  is  attacking  little  Finland,  wag- 
ing urxm  her  an  unprovoked  war.  seeking  to  destroy  the  sturdy  little 
democracy  whose  honestv.  rectitude,  and  dem(X-ratic  way  of  life 
stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  creed  of  communism. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  million  Russians  fight  three  and  a  half 
million  Finns  The  Finns  have  not  the  natural  re'^ourres  of  Rus- 
Ri^  lew  airplanes  no  abundance  of  equipment  of  any  kind  They 
have  onlv  a  free  manhood  and  womanhood  a  belief  in  their  Creator, 
a  love  for  demcvracv.  for  their  homes  and  their  families,  and  they 
are  standina  out  in' the  snow's  this  very  night  dying  one  after  aa- 
oihrr  in  defense  of  all  these  things  all  civilized  men  love. 

F-nl  uid  is  a  land  cf  middle-class  people,  hard  wori^ers  who  pay 
their  debts  and  wrest  their  llvinc  from  a  country  nearly  half  of 
which  lies  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  ^  .,     -„ 

While  thev  tight,  hundreds  of  Russian  bombing  planes  daily  ny 
over  Finland  not  attacking  the  men  at  war  but  dropping  countless 
bombs  on  defenseless  and  ojjen  towns,  maiming  and  killing  old  men 
and  women  and  children  reveling  m  the  bkxxl  of  innocent  and 
deieusclesa  people  spilleU  lu  Uns  barbarous  uudextaioiig. 


And  If  the  Finns  lose  this  war  what  of  Its  «"^^.^/J'   t J?  RuSan 
the  past  history  of  Communist  Russia,     ^h^^  »^"°'^.^f ' '^th^  mlu 
pcluical   police    will    Join    with    the    Army     n   kdlmg   off   the   mtu 
women     and   children   of   Finland,   cnce   Russia   Is   a   Uctor.     They 
knew  mat  c.vn;ans  in  Finland  will  be  slatightered  wholesale,  as  they 
have  been  ^la-ightered  In  Russia  through  the  years.  j.  .  .  . 

ThaVTs  the  situation  that  exists  tonight.  The  enormous,  dlctator- 
:ld?en  con  mun't^i  murdering,  godless  nation  of  Ru^ia^flghting 
the  small  democratic.  God-fearing,  free  little  country  of  Finland— 
Ind  That  a  f!^M  the  defenders  of  that  stout-hearted  little  country 

"nSw  *fellow^Americans,  If  you  love  God  and  democracy  and  your 
•ellow  man  can  you  look  on  these  thlng=  save  with  sorrow  and  con- 
demnation'! I.,  ?herc  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  priest,  or  a  rabbi 
fn^l^  land  who  realising  what  is  involved  m  that  war.  docs  not 
cok  with  sad  eyes  upon  It  and  brood  over  ^^^^^^""^"^^^P^.^'L^!,.  ?• 
vicious  and  evil  doctrine  cf  conununlsm  and  aU  that  It  Implies, 
should  Russia  win  this  fi^ht?  ...        ,^»  ♦>,.,.  •. 

Ts  there  a  congregation  of  any  dcnomlnatlcn  In  America  that  s 
rot  stirred  at  what  is  taking  place  and  what  will  take  place  if 
Fhilaud  is  no  more-  WU  Sweden.  wUl  Norw-ay  be  next.'  The  long 
chapter  of  Russ.an  mass  murders  over  the  last  25  years  makes  one 
wonder  If  the  struggle  through  aU  the  <;^";>^!^%!,^': J""'^^,  "^^ 
humanity  and  liberty  has  been  In  vam— U  those  things  are  to  be 

wiped  from  the  earth?  ,    »_•!,»  i„  tv,- 

\Vell  there  arc  brave  men  still  making  that  strtiggle  tonight  In  the 
bitter  gloom  and  unbearable  cold  of  a  Finnish  ^'^^Jcr  against  siich 
trerrendous  odds  as  were  never  before  met  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  must  help  this  brave  nation  now^  I 
ask  the  members  of  the  clergy  of  all  d.^ncminatlons  to  ^all  their 
flocks  together  at  once  and  ask  of  them  financial  aid  In  Finland  s 
hour  of  trial  If  you  are  a  busln.-s?man,  if  you  are  a  workingman. 
don-t  stay  that  generous  impulse  which  I  know  Is  in  your  heart  to 
h"lp  The  tamilies  of  Finland  are  like  the  families  of  America^ 
he'p  save  seme  mother,  or  wife,  or  small  children  from  the  curse 
and  the  murder  and  the  slavery  which  a  Russian  victory  over 
Finland  will  bring  to  her  Inhabitants.  „    ,      ^ «, 

This  Is  the  crucial  hour.  Time  is  very  precious  Finland  comes 
Into  the  socletv  of  nations  with  clean  hands;  Russia  comes  drip- 
ping with  bU'od.  Finland  has  elven  no  offense;  Russia  has  fo- 
mented world  revolution  everywhere.  Russian  bombs  are  daily 
fulling  en  cpcn  Finnish  towns,  on  hospitals  and  homes  alike.  Old 
men  women  and  children  lie  mangled  in  the  wTeckage.  Remem- 
ber that  If  Russia  wins  communism  wUl  surely  spread  Its  evQ 
influence.  ^  .   , 

If  you  are  a  poor  man.  give  a  nickel,  a  dime,  a  quarter,  a  dol- 
lar. If  you  can  possibly  do  It,  s^pare  a  day  s  wages  If  you  are 
well  to  do  give,  and  give  generously,  for  this  Is  a  cause  deserving 
in  every  way  of  your  most  generous  humanity.  While  you  sit  In 
the  comfort  of  your  American  homes.  Finnish  families  are  huddled 
together  in  cold  collars.  In  tents  In  the  open  country.  In  forests. 
In  the  bitter,  freezing  cold,  while  Russian  planes  roar  overhead 
dropping  death   and  destruction. 

Generous  Americans.  I  make  this  appeal  to  you  as  Individuals, 
to  aid  your  brothers  who  are  fighting  and  dying  on  the  frontiers 
of  civ.llzatlon  tonight. 

For  your  Gcd.  for  your  horn*,  for  your  fellow  man  here  and  for 
the  women  and  children  of  Finland,  terrorized  and  menaced— 
wont  you  send  vour  contribution  tonight?  Send  it  to  the  Fight- 
ing Funds  for  Finland,  at  120  Broadway.  New  York  City.  This  Is 
heuded    bv   Gen    Jolin    F    ORvan       Let    me   repeat:    send   It    to    the 

Fighting  'Funds  for  Finland  120  Broadway,  New  York.  Do  It 
now — dont  wait  until  tomorrow 

Tht-n  you  may  go  to  your  bed.  confident  that  you  have  aided 
humanity,  which  all  religions  preach,  that  you  have  upheld  the 
justice  which  we  all  seek,  that  you  have  not  passed  by  on  the 
ether  side  the  men.  women,  and  children  who  are  dying  In  this 
trcmendouslv  uneven  struggle.  Your  contributions  will  give  them 
the  help  they  must  have  and  the  encouragement  that  will  assure 
them  they  are  not  suffering,  fighting,  and  dying  in  a  vain  cause. 

Send  in  nil  vou  can  afford  tonight,  before  you  go  to  bed.  to  the 
Fighting  Fund's  for  Finland.  120  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

Thank  you.  my  friends.  I  kuuw  you  will  not  fail.  Thank  you 
.    again,  and  good  nirht. 
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HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  19.  1940 


LETTER    AND   STATEMENT   BY   HON    GEORGE   W    NORRIS.   OP 

NEBRASIiA 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  insert td  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska   I  Mr. 
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NcRRisl.  togpther  with  a  statement  concerning  the  Associated 
Gas  &  Electric  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FEBRUARY    14,    1940. 

Hen.  Jekove  Fr.wk. 

Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis.iion. 

Wabhington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr  Ch.virman;  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Ccn-.mittoc.  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclo.^cd 
article  of  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  on  the  Associated  Gas  and  Electric  case, 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  13. 

Tlie  article  has  particular  si-niflcance  since  Mr.  Krock  is  not  only 
a  newspaper  writer  of  high  repute,  but  Is  known  to  be  a  close  friend 
cf  Mr.  John  W  Hanes  and  would  not  be  likely  to  t-tate  facts  bearing 
upoi-  Mr.  Hanes'  position  without  acquainting  himself  with  Mr. 
Hancs'  version  of  them.  Ckirtain  statement*  in  this  article  cannot 
help  but  create  an  atmosphere  of  concern  about  a  pof^slble  attempt 
by  powerful  financial  Interests  to  overreach  both  the  Judicial  and 
statutory  processes  In  the  appointment  of  a  trustee.     I  quote  from 

"The  utility  has  assets  roughly  estimated  to  be  $1,000,000,000. 
•  •  •  The  holders  of  these  as.scts  and  liabilities.  In  a  series  of 
Informal  meetings,  decided  that  their  choice  fcr  trur.tee  was  Mr. 
Hanps  •  •  •  (Who)  was  a  number  of  the  S.  E.  C.  following  a 
iuccessful  career  as  an  Investment  bunker  in  New  York.  •  •  • 
All  private  parties  In  Interest,  save  the  Government  Mr  Hancs 
recently  served,  united  to  ask  the  court  to  appoint  him." 
Several  implications  of  this  story  give  me  great  concern. 
In  the  first  place.  It  would  appear  that  an  unchscloscd  group  of 
part-es  decided  upon  Mr  Hancs  as  their  choice  for  trusUc.  and  w.th 
Mr  Hanes'  consent  communicated  their  choice  to  the  court,  without 
waiting  for  anv  consultation  with  the  Securities  and  Eichange  Com- 
mission. As  Iread  the  language  of  the  Holding  Company  Act,  the 
Securities  and  E.xchange  Commission  ha.-:  the  right  to  be  consulted 
before  anv  trust^-e  other  than  itself  is  named  by  the  court.  EfTorts 
to  commit  the  court  to  a  particular  trustee  without  ctn.sultatioii 
with  the  Comnii.'sion  seem  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  both  the  letter 
and  the  ;plrlt  of  the  Holding  Company  Act. 

In  the  second  place,  this  article  places  the  ".series  of  In.ormai 
meetings"  cf  the.-^o  unknown  and  mysterious  parties  in  Interest 
prior  to  an  Inquiry  which  Mr.  Krock  states  Mr  Hanes  made  to  Sec- 
retary Morgenthaii.  the  date  of  which  Inquiry  is  known  to  be  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  petition  In  bankruptcy.  Tills  means  that  these 
unnamed  parties  had  their  meetings  and  had  already  decided  on 
their  choice  of  trustee  before  the  case  was  even  ass  gned  to  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 

In  the  third  place,  who  were  these  parties  who  as.sumed  to  i  hoose 
a  trustee  for  the  court  without  consultation  with  the  Comnii:  sion 
and  before  banlcrupt-.y  proceedlr.gs  were  e\en  tommenccd? 

The  article  says  "the  holders  of  these  a.-^sets  nnd  liabilities."  But 
since  the  security  holders  of  Associated  Gas  &  Electric,  several  hun- 
dred thousands  In  number,  are  widely  scattered  and  could  not  pcs- 
siblv  meet  i.nd  are  not  known  to  have  been  fo'.icited  lor  pro.\les.  It 
cetms  clear  that  the  meetings  to  choose  Mr  Hams  were  not  held  by 
representatives  of  the  security  holders  themselves.  The  inescapable 
conclusion  Is  that  the  meetin-s  must  have  been  held  by  representa- 
tives cf  bcnli.n^  or  management  groups  who  had  some  previous  con- 
nect on  or  tome  hoj>e  fir  future  connect icn  in  the  affairs  of  Asso- 
ciated. As  everybody  especially  inrercsted  in  the  utility  field  knows, 
and  as  your  studies  have  undoubtedly  informed  you,  these  affairs 
have  fce.^n  ro  hadlv  managed  that  I  understand  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  has  ordered  a  grand  Jury  inquiry  in  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York  to  a.-Krertain  whether  in  the  hnanclng  and 
management  of  the  As.sociated  Gas  &  Electric  system  there  has 
been  violation  of  Federal  criminal  law. 

Of  course,  experience  has  abundantly  demonstrated  there  Is 
always  the  distinct  danger  that  the  interests  of  bankmt;  and  man- 
agement groups  may  be  adverse  to  those  of  other  groups  and  the 
general  body  of  creditors  and  security  holders.  Indeed,  it  was  to  pre- 
vent such  special  groups  with  special  interests  from  dominating  a 
trustoVship  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  body  of  small  creditors 
and  security  holders  that  the  Congress  provided  in  the  Chandler  Act 
for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  disinterested  trustees. 

The  A.'sociated  Gas  &  Electric  receivership  is  one  of  the  larcest 
and  most  important  receiver>hlps  which  has  come  Into  the  Federal 
courts  in  recent  years.  Tlie  receivership  will  come  into  contact  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  under  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  in  relation  to  nearly  all  imp>ortant  problems  of  reorganl- 
Eaticn.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  trustee  have  a  sympa- 
the'.lc  uiiderstanulng  of  the  Holding  Company  Act  and  be  able  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Commission.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the 
Con  mission  can  be  trusted  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Investors 
much  better  than  the  jeif-constltuted  banking  LTOups  which  have 
uot  heretofore  been  noted  lor  their  solicitude  in  protecting  the  inter- 
etts  cf  small  aiid  Inarticulate  Investors.  The  financial  structure  of 
tlie  ccmpanv  is  exceedingly  complicated  and  the  ramifications  of  Its 
management  and  banking  connections  and  affiliations  are  known  to 
be  far" reaching.  Creditors  and  security  holders  have  already  suffered 
lcs£.;s  running  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  to  make  a  diligent 
investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  of  these  responsible 
for  its  manag?mcnt  and  its  fiuaiiClal  and  security  cptraticns,  and  to 
prcsccute  the  claims  of  the  estate  against  any  bai^kln;;  or  manage- 
ment nrcups  whose  transactions  wi'h  the  company  may  reasonably 
be  thought  to  subject  them  to  liafcdity. 
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It  .seems  to  me  perfectly  obvious  that  the  general  body  of  creditors 
and  security  holders  can  never  be  ccnvlnred  of  the  complete  inde- 
pendence and  disinterestedness  of  a  tru.-teo  v  ^o.>-e  name  has  been, 
according  to  Mr.  Krvx-k.  agreed  upon  by  private  groups  in  a:i\a:ice  cf 
the  filing  of  the  petition  In  bankruptcy  nnd  urged  by  them  upon  the 
court  m  advance  cf  a  public  heaiing.  without  even  consultalloa 
with  the  Sicurities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

I  regret  that  a  man  of  Mr  Hanes'  standing  has  been  made  the 
victim  of  such  iin  unfortunate  chain  cf  events.  But  und'T  the 
circumstances  I  think  that  both  the  court  and  the  commission  have 
been  put  on  notice  by  Mr  Krocks  article  to  p^obe  to  the  bottom 
the  situation  revealed  in  that  article.  I  do  not  see  hew.  on  the 
basis  of  the  situation  revealed  in  Mr.  Kr.>cks  article.  Mr.  Hanes  can. 
In  accepting  the  trusteeship,  be  reg;u-cied  as  free  from  ent.uvling 
alliances.  I  do  not  mean  to  Impute  any  wrongdoing  to  Mr.  Hancs. 
but  It  would  be  embarrassing,  to  &.iy  the  least,  fcr  Mr.  Hancs  to 
accept  a  pcsltlon  where  he  might  be  called  upon  to  prosecute  men 
with  whom  as  an  investment  banker  ho  has  been  cluscly  and  inti- 
mately associated,  particularly  If  he  owed  his  position  to  them. 

This  as.'^oc-iated  failure  is  so  large  and  so  dangerous  that  the  trus- 
tee must  not  only  be  free  from  technical  dltqualification  for  inttrert 
but—  like  Caesar's  wife — be  above  suspiclrn.  Certainly,  the  cdmin- 
Istratlcn  of  so  important  a  test  of  the  ability  cf  th?  courts  and  the 
ccmmlislon  to  work  in  harmony  should  nut  be  embarrassed  by 
starting  out  under  a  cloud  created  by  an  appoir.tment  of  a  trustee 
selected  in  advance  by  unditclnted  private  interests  v.-hcsc  freedom 
frcm  conflict  with  the  general  intercuts  cf  the  estate  cannot  bs 
established  without  searching  inquiry  into  the  tangled  affairs  of  the 
company. 

Tills  trusteeship  is  a  magr.lflcent  opportunity  to  reestabli<;h  public 
confidence  in  Federal  court  admini.'^tratlcn  of  recrivrrships  and 
bankruptcies  which  has  recently  concerned  scmo  members  of  the 
Jud. clary  Cr  mniittec. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Attorney  G?neral.  by  way  of  expres^lns  my  f?oling  that  the 
article  of  Mr  Krock  has  put  them.  too.  upon  notice  to  apprise  thcm- 
eelves  of  the  true  situation.  I  hope  you  will  al.so  be  pbse  to  present 
the  point  of  view  expressed  In  this  letter  to  the  court  before  an 
appointment  cf  a  trustee  Is  named. 
Sincerely   vours, 

G    W    NoRP.is. 

PS. In   view  of   Mr    Krock's   reference   to   Senator    VVheiuer,    I 

Inclose  a  copy  of  Senator  Wheftler's  release  to  the  press  on  February 
13,  and  also  my  statement  of  February  11.     G    W.  N. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  13.  19401 
In  the  Nation — Issues  and  Implications  in  Assi)ciated  Gas  Co  Case 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

W.^SHiNCTON,  February  12.— A  Federal  court  In  New  York  City, 
Judge  Leibell  presidin.T. "has  been  the  cetiter  of  an  interesting  and 
Important  struggle  between  a  Government  group  and  a  business 
croup  over  the  reorganiztition  of  the  Associated  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany and  Corporation,  petitioning  bankruptcy.  The  C»overnment 
group  wants  the  Judge  to  appoint  a  trustee  or  trustees  selected  by 
Washington.  The  business  interests  hold  that  the  court  should 
heed,  in  naming  trustees,  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming  owner- 
ship of  the  companies  affected. 

In  the  background  of  the  struggle  Is  a  pattern  of  conflicting  per- 
.sonallties  and  political  phllo.'-ophics,  typical  of  the  divisions  In 
present-day  Washington.  Through  this  pattern  runs  the  thread 
of  Government  ownership  of  all  utilities,  favored  by  many  New 
Dealers:  and  the  outline  of  that  Ni  w  Deal  tendency  to  have  Gov- 
ernment take  control  of  the  details  of  private  corporate  manage- 
ment which  lately  found  expression  In  the  S  E.  C.s  3-to-2  decision 
on  the  Consume! s  Power  Co.  financing  application. 

In  the  foreground  are  to  be  found  such  persons  as  John  W. 
Hanes,  the  famous  Federal  "firm  '  cf  Corcoran  and  Cohen,  Secretary 
Morgenthau.  Attorney  General  Jackson,  former  Attorney  General 
Cummings,  Senators  Wheeler  and  Norrls.  Majority  Lee.der  Ray- 
burn,  and  a  once-apain  divided  S.  E.  C.  If  the  drama's  outcome 
Is  of  great  economic  and  political  significance,  at  liast  It  Is  being 
played  by  a  star  cast. 

BEGINNING    OF   THE    CONTEST 

The  Associated  Gas  &  Electric  interests,  refused  a  loan  by  Admin- 
istrator Jones  becau.se  of  noncompliance  with  his  conditions  and 
for  other  actions,  some  time  ago  took  the  only  course  remaining  to 
It  and  applied  for  bankruptcy  reorganization  in  the  Federal  courts. 
The  venue  was  transferred  from  Utica  to  New  York  City,  whereupon 
the  contest  began  between  the  two  groups  and  the  two  ideas 

The  utility  has  assets  roughly  estimated  to  be  worth  f  1.000,000  000, 
and  the  scattered  nature  of  Its  operating  properties  is  surh  that  It 
provides  excellent  material  for  thit  physical  and  financial  inte- 
gration which  the  S.  E.  C.  by  direction  of  the  Wheeler-Rayburn 
Act.  Is  about  to  undertake  in  the  field  of  utility-holding  companies. 
Tlie  holders  of  these  assets  and  liabilities,  In  a  series  of  Informal 
meetings,  decided  that  their  cho.ce  for  tru.stee  was  Mr.  Hanes. 
He  lately  retired  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Trca.-ury  with  the  warm 
compliments  cf  the  President  and  Mr  Mcrgenthau.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  S.  E.  C  following  a  successful  career  as 
an  Investment  banker  in  New  York.  All  private  parties  in  interest, 
save  the  Government  Mr.  Hanes  recently  served,  united  to  a.sk  ths 
court  to  appoint  him.  The  Government's  financial  Interest  Is  con- 
fined to  a  lax  claim  of  $5,000,000  In  the  billion -dollar  get-up 

When  Mr.  Hancs  was  advised  of  his  selection  he  asked  his  recent 
chief.  Mr.  Moigenthau.  if  he  s;iw  any  objection  nnd  to  ascertain  if 
the  President   oppoted   the   plan  for   any   reasoa.     The   Secretary, 
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hanrur  t»*n  »dvt*ed  by  the  dntVsmm  of  the  Holdtnfc  Companv 
Art  Mnwtrn  Orcorun  »n<t  c;«h*n.  probmbly  throunh  t^»e  "rnrnmurj  * 
IfM..  .1  rnjnarl.  Kdwmrd  Foiev.  th*«lr  prot*ir*i  thai  tbe  tow  per- 
ir.u;  u.r  rt  I  C  Uj  leTTe  as  rruit,*i«  in  mtrh  caan.  hiuJ  prrrumsly 
api  r  vf^  ihM  »<Wa  But  h*  fjflm^  no  oto)ertton  to  Mr  llanr*.  If 
BpiH.inUd  by  tbc  court,  and  Mr  HJUMa  waa  not  adviard  <>t  any 
(i.-u.[>prnvul  by  thr  Preawlent  Conacqumtiy.  he  aent  word  that. 
U  ctKwan  aa  truat«c.  b«  would  arrve 


Krrnm*  to  slotk  h*i 
At   thl«   potnt   b<«an    NfW   I>nU    reaUtanw   to   the   chatcf   of   Mr 
JljtLT.f^      The  Attrm*^-  Oen^ml.  cJoacly  associated  with  Mr    Cormran 
and  Mr    O^hen    asked  the  Pedcral  c«iurt  to  designate  the  8    E    C 
a*  tni'^tre    and  In  th»«  request  he  wn«  imrpruingty  joined  against 
Mr    Hiiriea  by  the  latters  ver-y  recent  chief.  Mr    Mornc^iilhau      When 
thf  ir  acil<in  carru'  to  the  attention  of  Measn*    WnfXT-E«   and  Ray- 
BtTusr     whoae    ntunos    the    huldtng-cnmpany    legislation    beun    and 
Who  drove   It   through    Congress,   they    publicly   opposed    the   plan 
They    objected   to   malcln«    thf   SEC    trustee,    hs   well    ah   judge. 
Jury    profucutor.  ar.d  unscramblcr  ol  the  bankrupt  company      And 
Senator  Whdxck  wrote  to  the  S.  E.  C.  a  strong  endorsement  of  Mr 

Hanea  ^       ,        .. 

These  moves  seem  to  have  made  the  S  E.  C.  plan  too  hot  for  the 
kdnUiUBtration  to  hold  By  a  vote  of  4  to  1  the  agency  decided 
to  inform  the  court  «!  it*  unwillingness  to  serve  The  action  wa« 
baatened.  it  la  understood,  by  notice  of  two  Cnmmisploners.  Mr. 
Hraly  and  Mr  Matiiews.  Uxat  they  would  make  public  thetr  em- 
phatic objecttoua. 

Since  It  became  evident  that  the  SEC  trusteeship  must  be 
abjuidoned.  the  effort  ot  Its  authors  has  been  to  find  ways  to  per- 
suade the  court  to  appoint  a  uustee  or  trustccb  feUKk'e-'ted  by  the 
tdminlstraUon  and  not  by  the  holders  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  conipany's  a-'^'^ts  It  l.s  said  that  serious  consideration  was 
Civtn  to  th*  ncmuiation  of  Mr  Corcoran,  but  thU  Interesting  alter- 
native wa-s  atMuidi>ned.  Senator  Noaais  .-eeraed  to  have  something 
like  It  In  mind,  however,  when  he  criticlzt-d  any  plan  that  might 
exist  to  appoint  "an  Investment  banker  and  a  utilities  n^agnate." 
a  reference  to  Mr  Hanea  and  Henry  I  Haxrlman.  who.  with  W  M. 
Mypf>  former  head  of  Farm  Credit,  had  been  most  mentioned  as 
cotrustees 

Wl\en  the  court  resolvefs  the  contest  by  naming  the  receivers  the 
wtuiung  group  can  eaaily  be  identified. 

(For  mornln?  papers.  Tiiej'day.  Fybniary   13.   1940| 
Senator   Bubton    K.    Wheixer    n^ade   public    the    following   state- 
ment 

"I  hope  the  !rt(itrment  th«t  I  made  la.ot  Fridav  renaming  the 
A>e=^•<c'.n•r(^  On"?  tru>':r<->*hlp  wl!l  not  be  mi.sunnerstnxl  The  so- 
'  called  Wheeler-R*yburn  Hold.ntc  Company  Act  empower^  the  S  E  C 
t*5  act  as  trustee  Bui  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  should  not 
be  necessary  or  desirable  for  U>e  Conuiu*«iou  to  accept  at  this 
time  when  the  Commiaaon  la  overworked  in  a  determined  drive  to 
Initiate  gent-ral  enlorvemfnt  rf  section  11  of  the  act.  the  added 
and  onerous  burden  of  the  Aatoclated  Oas  tru*.tee.shlp  which  might 
Involve  txteoiive  supervunon  o{  the  comp»inys  operating  subsid- 
Urlcs.  Of  courae.  thia  is  provided  that  the  Cummisaion  i.*:  satisfied 
that  n  tru<t<e?h:p  aocrpt.iblc  to  It  would  be  appointed  whorie 
cUa>iiterc«tednei«.  independence,  and  sympathetic  tuidersUu.dlna  of 
the  requirenient*  of  the  Holding  Company  Act  are  beyond  dwpute. 
■The  creditors  and  inv^stcrs  of  Aisociattd  Goa  have  suITered 
terrible  U.>s»e8.  n*>t  through  operatms  deflclcncles  but  through 
financial  nuuilpulations.  They  have  a  right  to  he  protected  against 
exorbitant  fees  and  charge*,  for  super nunxerary  trustors  and  counsel. 
Thev  have  also  a  rii;ht  to  be  assured  that  their  claims  will  be 
foariessly  prc-^ed  agaiuat  nrinagtmejit  or  other  interests  with  which 
AJii'ociated  Oa»  *^'^'  dealt  not  at  arm's  length.  That  assurance  the 
creditors  and  invesicrs  cai^not  have  if  a  trtistec  has  any  Interlocking 
rclauons  wiUi  the  peop-'e  he  might  have  to  prosecute.  For  that 
iraaLU  the  creditors  and  in ve -tors,  as  will  as  the  general  public, 
have  a  rucht  to  expect  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  whose  fear- 
lejianesa  and  independence  and  disintt- rested  judgment  cannot  be 
subject  to  question  because  of  pa-^t  Intimate  associations  wttli  tbe 
management  of  a  utility  operating  or  holding  company. " 


public  opinion  demanda  a  t<lngle  trusteeship  which  ia  completely 
independent  of  private  utility  or  banking  influence,  which  U  sympa- 
thetir  with  and  undtrfctands  the  congressional  poMctes  embodied  in 
the  Hoidtnc  C<.mi»any  Act. 

I  wa-*  dumfounded  to  read  in  the  newepapera  thAt  an  ln»e»tment 
bankiT  and  a  utility  magna'e  wen-  about  to  be  nam"d  ah  trustees 
in  this  rime  I  can  hardly  b<-lii-ve  these  reports  It  seems  to  me  to 
iM-  incrfdlble  that  the  8  E  C.  familUir  >*llh  the  pr^n-Jidona  of  the 
Holdii.g  Company  Act  and  harlng  the  right  to  be  connultcd  on  the 
Hpp<;intirent»r,  shotild  <Ter  cf.nhent  to  the  appointment  of  trustees 
having  syrapathu-s  with  the  kind  of  people  they  will  unrtoubtediy 
have  to  prosecute  It  wt^ufd  constitute  a  shocking  precedent  I 
haw  hrretofcre  criticized  the  Cimimlasicm  for  not  having  enforced 
th'-  Holding  Company  Act  more  rlgcrcusly.  and  I  believe  It  would 
t^-  Inrxcxifatytj  la.x  In  Ito  duty  If  It  were  to  con.'W^nt  to  the  crentton 
of  such  R  prr^redent  Howfver  faithfully  a  banker  or  a  utility 
magnate  might  try  to  perform  his  duty  as  trtatee.  neither  the 
InveMrrs  nor  the  public  would  have  confidence  that  they  would 
diligently  prcsecute  claims  against  fellow  bankers  cr  fellow  utility 
magnates 

Allotment  of  Federal  Funds  Among  Three  Regions 
of  the  United  States 


STATTMEXT    OF    rxrrtH    ST.«TrS    ST?».*TOR    GEORGE    W.     RORKIS.    riBBt'.MtT 

II,     I  94  0 

The  appointment  cf  a  receiver  for  the  Associated  Gas  &  Eectric 
Co  r»-pr««'nU  the  eiui  of  a  long  trail  of  flnancial  chicanery  and 
diiplKTiiy  Thia  compai^y  U  large  and  far-reaching.  Its  corporaU- 
atruciure  ai>d  sJlUiatM-us  are  exiracrdinikrily  conipliCAted.  and  its 
coniacta  with  problem*  under  ;lu'  Holding  Company  Act  are  numer- 
ous intricAVe.  and  exceedingly  important  Tremendous  losses  have 
been  incurred  by  thouaaidk  oi  mve&tcrs  under  cu-cunastauces  which 
make  in»perauve  the  diligent  luvesUgation  and  prosecution  cf 
claiiutt  as«dnst  the  udlccrs  of  this  coniptuiy.  its  directors,  and  all 
ailUated  interests. 

In  the  Holdixig  Ccmpiuiy  Act.  Congress  provided  that  the  Securl- 
tie»  and  Kxchant;*  Comu-usMon  may  k>e  appointed  by  the  court  In 
cnses  oi  thia  kind  ai'id  given  power  to  act  as  trt»stee  The  conditions 
i;ui  rvmnding  thi*  receivtrslnp  are  «o  vast  aiul  far-reaching  that  it 
seein<j  to  me  to  be  perlectlv  apparent  that  in  such  an  intricate  case 
the  S  E.  C  should  be  appointed  and  should  act  as  such  receiver. 
Invvsiors'  leases  sht  uld  be  protected,  aivd,  if  possible  recovered,  and 
tliould  not  be  a^ijTuvau-d  by  Juicy  f«.-es  for  multiple  t^u^tce»  and 
lawytiXA.     But  U   the  S.  £.   C.  decUues  to  accept   the   tni6teeahip, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NOltTH   CAROUN.\ 

IN  THE  SEN'ATL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Ff^bmary  19.  1940 


ANALYSIS   BY  VOIT  GILMORE 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  1  week  ago  I  received  from 
the  proper  authorities  here  a  .statement  of  the  expenditures 
of  our  Government  for  the  period  beginnins  April  1935  and 

i  ending  December  31.  1939,  for  relief  and  work  relief.  The 
statement  show.s  that  the  sum  of  $11,776,501.569  77  has  been 

'  spent  in  that  period.  I  had  it  analj-zcd  by  a  young  man  in 
my  office.  Mr.  Voit  Gilmcre.  and  he  shows  in  this  analysis 
that  of  this  sum  $58  per  capita  w^as  spent  m  13  Southern 
States:  $94  p^-r  capita  was  spent  in  12  Central  States;  and 
$100  per  capita  was  spent  in  7  Eastern  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  full  table  of  data  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  for  The  information  of  the  Senate. 
There  being  no  objection,  ihe  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
deied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

'    ALLOTMawT    or    Fedfimi,    Pt'Nrw    .Amojvc    Three    REGio>fs    or    the 

L'NrrED  States 

CXPHNDITURES     BY     REGIONS:      1935-39     nri  iTf 

Since  April  1935  the  Coneress  has  made  available  for  relief  and 
work  relief  the  snim  of  $12,930  201.033  10 

Of  this  amount  »1 1.776  501  569  77  was  expended  as  of  December 
31,    1939 

Those    funds    were    administered    by    80    governmental    agencies. 

A  table  c:n  the  acompanying  ^^a^  show*  that  cf  these  emergency 
rellrf  funds,  between  April  8.  1935.  and  December  31  1939  a  total 
of  $oS  per  person  wa»  spent  In  13  S».uthern  States;  a  total  of 
MM  per  person  was  spent  in  12  CentnU  States,  a  total  of  $100 
per  person  was  spent  in  7  Eastern  States. 

BXFUiDITURES     BY     RiXiONS  :      1938    RnjXF 


EmeTgency   relief  expenditures,  by  years,   have   been: 


Fl.scal    vears    1935-<J« 

Fiscal   year    1987 


$3.  434   564   516 

2.860.508,932 


Fiscal    year    1908 2.001.240.379 

PlsciU    yesr    1939 2.617.974.768 

Fiscal  year  1940  to  Dec.  31.  Id39 872.212.975 


Total  expenditures 11.776  501.570 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939.  a  total  of  $10  per  per>»on  was  spent 
In  the  same  13  Southern  States:  a  total  of  $24  per  pfTscn  in  the 
12  Central  States;  a  total  of  $21  per  person  in  the  7  Eastern 
States. 

Pollrwlng  Is  a  table  of  three  general  reglcrrs  of  the  United 
States,  showing- 

(1)  Pcpul.Ttlons  by  State  and  region,  based  on  Bureau  of  the 
Census    1937   statistics. 

(2i  Total  emergency  relief  expendltTires  from  April  8  1935.  to 
December  31.  1939.  by  State  and  reg^lon.  based  on  the  President's 
report  to  Congress  of  January  15    1940 

(3)  Emergency  relief  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1939.  by 
State  and  region,  based  on  the  Presidents  report  to  Congress  of 
January  15.  1940. 
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(4)  Total  Fcdrra!  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1939.  by  State 
and  r«i?;on.  baM»d  on  the  Consolidated  State  Report  of  the  OfBce 
of  Oovernmcnt  Keports. 


Rrf  li>n  and  .'''t«t« 


I'dl'itUtion 


SnCTIICRS 

1.  MftryU>n<l       .   .  

2.  \  trpinia  

A.  North  Carolina.. 

4.  .<<>(ith  ('iiruhoa.. 

5.  Oi-urKia. 

ft.  Floriila 

7.  .Mabama 

8.  M  is.«is.<u>pl 

•.  Ix>ui!iUtQa 

10.  T«  xiks        

11.  .\riian.sas. 

12.  Toniiissi'* 

13.  Kt-ntucky 


f.. 

1-. 


ToUl  

Amount  pet  person.. 


CEN'TRAl 

1.  Ohio — 

2.  Indiana _. 

3.  Illinois    ,.. 

4.  Muhie.in -.. 

."i.  \Visri(iu>iin _....4.. 

6  Minnesota -.. 

7.  li'wa      -.— . 

5.  Mi.'i.'snuri  ,.. 

9.  North  l»akot* ;.. 

10.S<Nilh  Diiltola J-. 

li.  N>hr!i.<lLtt ... 

12.  Kausa:^ -»-- 


l.«79. 
2.  TOi'.. 
i.  4^2. 

l.JiT.'). 

X  (PC. 
I.fiTO. 
2.  WS. 
2. 02:*. 
2.  132. 
K.  172. 
2. (>4». 
2  >*M{ 
2,a20. 


Ftn<Ti''ney 

r.li-'.v 
|wfi<litijri'«, 
.^^  r,  M.  Itftv- 
l>iv.  il,  IMU 


nm 

(KVI   I 

IKK) 

Him 

(K«)    I 

(Km 

(KK)  I 

OIK)  I 

(KK1  I 

OK)  ; 
ri^K) 

UIK)  j 


VM.  «0i. 
121.  tWV 
141,'2.S2. 

127.lK>t>, 

i7o.:»»ii. 
142.IVV2. 
uvs.  irjii. 
!4()  SS\. 
147.41)2. 
34.'..  747. 
147.724. 
I4«.  SIS. 
17.^1)10. 


.MM 
.S12 
.SUA 

77H 
7yH 

:«4 

oW 
:<V2 
;U2 

«.'-2 
.«13 
tl.Vi 
1W7 


Fmrrirenry 

r.  H<-f  (•%. 

pi>n'titiiri-«, 

fUral  yi'ar 

IWW 


35,5»0.000    2.071.021.3I.S 


Total       ... 
Aniount  iht  i>«Ts<m 


EASTERN 


l.Ma,ssachu.vtts.. 
2.  Connect imit  .. 
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Uuial  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OK    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  19,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HARLAN  TROTT 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-^k  unanimous  consent  to 
in.sort  in  tlic  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  an  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  cf  February  3,  1940,  written  by 
Harlan  Trott,  on  the  question  of  rural  electrification. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  oidorcd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|Frcm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  February  3,  1940 1 

NTW  ENGLAND  WAVES  A  Y ARDSTtCK  — THE  LAST  STRONGHOLD  OF  RUGGED 
INDIVIDUALLSM  CU-E.S  IN  BY  COOPERATING  WITH  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT TO  GET   CHEAP   AND    ABUND.1NT    ELECTT.ICITY    ON    ITS    FARMS 

(By  Harlan  Trott) 

Folk  in  rural  Now  England  arc  thinking  a  good  doal  these  days 
about  having  electricity  on  the  farm  to  millc  the  cow.s.  cut  the 
cnsilape.  sa'*  thf  firewood,  turn  the  cream  separator,  worlc  the  horse 
fork,  hatch  the  chckens,  pump  the  water,  run  the  radio,  sewing 
machine,  water  heater,  cook  range,  and  do  other  chores  in  house 
and  barn — cheap  electricity  .such  as  the  people  themselves  can  have 
through  the  help  of  the  Rural  Eleclriflcation  Admini.stration. 

Thanks  to  R.  E.  A.,  the  miracle  by  which  farm  fo'.k  do  their  work 
merely  by  turnini?  a  switch  is  no  new  thin? — except  in  New  England. 
Every  Stair  but  Ma-ssacl-usetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  gets 
R  E  A.  loans  that  help  people  in  rural  areas  to  help  themselves 
to  the  natural  abundance  of  low-cost  electric  power  runiiini;  to 
waste  in  their  ttrc-ams.     And  it  is  only  within  the  la^t  few  months 


that  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  two  of  the  richest  natural 
water-power  States,  have  railed  on  this  Federal  agency  for  help. 
Or.e  may  v-cll  wonder  why  New  England  should  have  to  call  on 
the  Federal  Oovernmrnt  at  all  to  pet  electric  power  when  the  source 
<1  all  they  need  Is  foamlny  tinder  their  bridges  and  over  their  dams 
day  and  nl;:ht-  down  the  Connecticut,  the  Merrimar,  the  Andro- 
icoRKln,  the  Maco.  the  Penob:>cot ,  the  Kennebec  the  Winoo^kl.  the 
Piih.sumpslr  the  Ammonoosuc.  and  les^er  tributaries  to  the  sea. 
New  EnKlanders  are  jiroud  of  their  ruined  Individualism  Maine 
and  Vermont  made  that   plain  in  the  1936  Presidential  election 

Today  many  believe  that  prlviite  power  companies  in  New  Eng- 
land have  helprd  to  keep  this  feeling  alive  by  propaganda  designed 
to  egg  the  people  into  asserting  their  rugged  individualism  in  order 
to  resist  "Federal  encroachments  '  upon  the  re.sources  of  the  Stales. 
At  the  time  the  Federal  Covernmtnt  tried  to  start  flood-control 
projFCUs  In  Vermont,  the  State  blocked  the  proijram  because  It 
meant  yielding  water-power  rlght.s  on  the  streams  to  Federal  con- 
trol. Tlie  Vermont  Legislature  rallied  around  the  slogan,  "The 
State's  resources  bek  iig  to  the  people."  and  held  up  flood-control 
work. 

Some  think  this  slogan  wfis  planted  bv  private-power  interests 
who  do  not  wish  to  have  their  monopoly  threatened  by  competition 
from  enterprl.ses  the  farmers  may  be  encouraged  to  undertake 
through  the  R  E  A.  program.  If  so.  the  slogan  became  a  boomer- 
ang, because  N.-'w  Eng^a'iders  began  to  mull  It  over,  and  the  I'nore 
they  thought  abovit  the  Slate's  water-power  resources  belonging  to 
the  people,  the  more  th>  y  realized  that  they  didn't  belong  to  ihem 
at  all.  The  wafr-power  resources  belonged  to  private  companies 
who  control  practically  all  the  electric  output  in  New  England. 

Being  rupgtd  individuals  iit  heart,  the  pe(  pie  in  rural  areas  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  settir.g  mere  cf  the  beneflls  of  their 
resources.  The  c xp^riet  ce  gained  in  buying  grain  and  selling  milk 
showed  ihem  the  v.ay  to  do  it  was  through  cooperatives. 

Wltlicut  eleclricity.  farming  is  almost  as  primitive  and  libcrious 
a."?  it  wr.s  when  the  first  settlers  burned  the  stumps  and  laid  up  the 
t-tone  walls  around  the  clciirirr^s  The  State  farm  bureaus  and  the 
local  granges  shewed  New  Englanders  what  the  rest  of  the  t'nited 
States  was  accomplishing  through  rural  clectnflcallon.  Th?  farm- 
ers got  busy.  In  1937  farm-bureau  members  In  western  Massachu- 
setts started  the  Trl-County  Electric  CccpLTative.  They  got  sub- 
Ecriber.s  to  pledce  the  amount  cf  n-.oney  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment rcq-ulres  bifcie  It  lends  R.  E   A.  funds  to  carry  out  a  project. 

This  must  have  made  the  priv.Tte  power  companies  very  ar.gry, 
because  soon  men  from  the  electric  comjianles  In  the  Trl-County  area 
beean  to  do  mean  thin-'.s  to  slop  the  R.  E.  A  undertaking  They 
told  farmeis  the  cooperative  couldn't  afford  to  do  v.liat  11  was  ir;,  iiig 
to  do;  that  It  would  go  broke,  and  then  cc-^y  subsciibcr  niig,ht  luse 
his  f;\rm  to  Lquidate  the  enterprise.  This  scared  the  tubscribers, 
and  many  cf  them  withdrew  from  the  cooperative. 

In  one  valiry  the  co -peratlve  had  signed  up  many  subscribers 
who  sometime  before  had  a.'^ked  the  electric  company  to  install 
elcotrlcity.  TTie  corr.pany  said  it  wouldn't  pay  thi-m  to  serve  this 
particular  nrea  But  as  soon  as  the  Tri-County  Cocperatlvc  signed 
up  the  people  In  the  valley  the  power  company  offlcial  came  back 
and  (  ITered  to  siring  the  Wires.  The  terms  were  about  $100  a  year 
per  subscriber  less  than  those  under  which  the  power  company  had 
Irstallrd  service  in  a  near-by  community.  Tills  made  it  se?m  that 
the  latter  had  been  grossly  overcharged  for  Installation  cf  their 
service,  or  else  the  line  in  the  valley  where  the  cooperative  was 
working  was  being  subsidized  by  the  power  con-.pany  to  keep  the 
cocp?ratlve  fiom  going  in  there.  Tliese  tactics  caused  bad  feeling. 
This  and  many  similar  cases  are  on  file  in  the  R.  E.  A.  olSce  in 
Wa.'hington. 

The  Tri-County  went  right  ahead,  but  Just  when  the  R  E.  A  was 
all  set  to  grant  a  construction  loan  the  Ma.s-sachusetts  Department 
cf  Ptibllc  Utilities  refused  to  permit  the  Tri-Ccunty  to  ptart  the 
undertaking  This  brought  a  letter  from  the  R  E.  A  Admlnistra- 
lor  taking  exception  to  the  ruling.  This  is  the  way  he  summed  up 
the  private  utilities'  stand  In  his  letter  to  the  department:  "We 
haven't  served  this  rural  area;  we  do  not  propose  to  serve  it;  but 
we  want  the  department  to  prevent  the  farmers  from  serving 
themselves." 

That  v.as  the  end  of  the  R  E  A.  In  Ma.ssachusetts.  where  nearly 
50  percent  of  the  farmers  arc  condemned  to  needless  drudgery 
within  the  .sound  of  rushirg  streams  and  the  hum  of  high-tension 
lines.  But  it  was  really  only  the  beginning  of  R.  E.  A.  in  New 
England. 

In  New  Hampshire,  Leon  M  Huntress,  project  supH-rvisor  for  the 
New  Hampshire  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  tells  of  similar  obstacles 
placed  In  his  way  by  power  companies  determined  to  resist  th:s 
threat  to  their  syrtem  of  restricted  output  and  price  control.  But 
this  R  E  A. -sponsored  group  went  ahead  and  outsmarted  the  oppo- 
sition by  an  exciting  display  of  blrat«gy. 

Word  came  to  the  piojecl  superintendent  on  a  Sunday  morning 
that  workers  for  the  private  ccmpany  were  setting  p-jle^?  in  the 
firea  where  the  ccopcrative  had  .started  to  Install  .service.  Why 
Sunday?  Mr.  Huntress  couldn't  say  exactly,  unless  It  was  because 
legal  injunctions  cannot  be  granted  on  that  day  The  power  com- 
pany's Im.^men  had  clear  sailing — until  the  cooperative's  agent 
arrived  on  the  battlefield. 

First  off.  he  cited  the  law  forbidding  the  setting  of  pole«  or  the 
stiinglrg  cf  wires  on  a  Sunday  except  in  an  emergency.  But  to  a 
power  company  enjoying  a  monopoly  in  a  State  where  70  i^ercent 
of  the  farmers  have  electricity — for  which  they  are  saddled  wi»h 
the  second  highest  rate  scale  of  any  Slate  in  the  country  i  nearly 
100  percnt  higher  than,  for  example,  the  composite  rate  average 
of   Washington,    D.    C,   Cincinnati,    Montreal,    and   Taccma/ — ihl» 
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a  real  emergency  Tb*  cooperative  supervisor  wa«  quick  on 
the  answer  He  re.orted  the  law  doesn  t  consider  setting  pdeii 
and  stringing  wirea  on  a  new  project  an  emergency. 

WTiat  rt-aJly  floored  ihe  emergency  crew  was  that  they  had 
failed  to  ccmply  with  the  State  law  requiring  the  peUUonlng  of 
town  officials  for  authority  to  carry  an  electric  line  across  the 
hl;:hway  The  board  of  selectmen  (two  of  them  are  member*  of 
the  coopt^ralive*  did  not  feel  that  they  could  prant  the  required 
permUsiuu  on  a  Sunday.  In  fact,  their  attitude  was  that  they 
were  not  dlspcacd  to  grant  it  anyviay  There  was  nothing  for  the 
power  company  to  do  but  come  down  off  the  pole 

Today  they  are  about  ready  to  throw  the  switch  on  the  LempsKT 
line,  the  aist  R  E  A  project  In  New  Hampshire  Farm  folk,  united 
tinder  a  miliiaiuly  led  Slate  Kran^e  and  the  more  mcxlerate  State 
farm  bureau,  are  eager  to  see  what  the  Lempster  project  can  ac- 
complish undtT  the  sysUm  whereby  It  buys  power  from  the  private 
Ulilitiea  and  supplies  It  to  pecple  who  can  t  get  electricity  any  other 
way  a  sysUm  designed  to  pay  for  iiaelf  In  20  year*  and  which 
ptotniff^  at  the  end  r.t  that  time  to  reduce  its  charges  even  mere 

Those  who  wonder  what  R  E  .\  amenta  In  New  Hampshire  would 
liave  done  had  the  private  utilities  refused  to  sell  electricity  to  the 
R  K.  A.  will  And  m  Vermont  s  Q  »t  R  E  A  undertaking  the  answer 
to  a  refusal  of  this  kind  The  farmers  In  Vermont  s  Washington 
County  d:d  what  tlie  Trl-County  Cooperative  failed  to  achieve. 
They  formed  a  cooperative  and  then  when  private  compmnles  re- 
fused to  supply  electricity  at  reasonable  wholesale  rates  the  Wash- 
ington cooperative  in.stalled  two  Dlohel  engnies  and  is  supplying 
farm  subscrlt>ers  with  e.eiincity  they  ctmld  not  otherwise  get— In 
a  Stale  where  the  resources  belong  to  the  people 

Generating  electricity  by  an  oil-burnlng  engine  must  aggravate  a 
good  many  farmers.  becausi<  natural  water  p»)wer  Is  so  plentiful  In 
Vermont  that  the  private  companies  are  exporting  80  percent  of 
al!  hydrrelrctric  energy  produced  In  Vermont 

In  pronouncing  the  benedlclion  at  the  Washington  County  coop- 
eratlves  switch-throwing.  Oov  George  D  Aiken  said  "These  lines 
have  been  built  Int'j  territories  which  private  corp>orat;ons  have 
conslatently  refused  to  serve  at  prices  wiihln  reach  of  the  people 
It  la  probably  true  tnat  extension  of  lines  into  these  farming  areas 
would  not  Immediately  pay  substantial  dividends  on  inflated  valua- 
tions. But  the  cixjperatlve  working  under  the  R.  E  A  program. 
does  not  Inflate  Its  capital  structure.  dt>es  not  pay  high  official  sal- 
aries, does  not  hire  hlph-prlced  attorneys,  does  not  maintain  ex- 
pen'lre  legislative  lobbies.  di>es  not  pay  tribute  to  holding  compa- 
nies, and  dnes  not  employ  h!K;h -pressure  and  expensive  publicity 
methods  to  expound  lt.s  virtues  " 

These  rlewa  may  help  tti  explain  why  New  England  has  held  out 
K>  long  aga: n*t  "Federal  encroachment.**"  and  why  "rugged  Indl- 
Tlduallsm"  has  Anally  turned  These  R  E  A  developments  In 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  point  to  a  reawakening  that  promi.'=es 
to  bring  the  whole  of  New  England  benefits  which  the  rest  of  rurai 
America  has  gained  In  lighter  labor  and  larger  income. 
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OF  NORTH  (  AROLIN.V 

IN  THE  SFXATE  OV  TUK  UNITKD  STATES 
Monday.  February  19.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    ROBERT   R     REYNOLDS.   OF   NORTH   CARO- 
LINA 


Mr  REYNOLEJS.  Mr.  Prp.sident.  I  a.<^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appt>ndix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  my  pen  entitled  "Keep  the  Bars  Up,"  which  was  published 
in  the  current  (Pebruarj-»  issur*  of  the  Rotarian  Magazine. 
The  subject  relates  to  the  proposal  that  we  admit  to  the 
United  States  20.000  refugee  children  from  Germany. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
pnr.tcd  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Rotanan  magazine  for  February  1940 1 

KEEP  THE   BAKS   TTP ! 

(By  Robert  R  Retnolos.  United  States  Senator  for  North  Carolinal 
The  tune  has  come  for  changing  the  tradition  that  the  United 
State.s  IS  an  aj^yliun  for  the  oppressed  of  the  world.  Our  house  is 
full  We  must  now  give  tint  thought  to  our  own  citizens,  both 
naluraliaed  and  native-born.  We  must  And  jotw  for  those  who  have 
a  rightful  claim  to  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  American  clU- 
arnship. 

1  am  oppoae<l  to  any  measure  that  will  provide  more  competition 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Americans.  If  20.000  boys  and  girls 
from  abroad  are  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States.  It  wlU  simply 
mean  that  In  a  few  years  there  will  be  ao.OOO  more  boys  and  girls 
ber«  lookiiig  for  work. 


We  have  In  this  country  today  approKlmately  12.000.000  persons 
without  employment — one-third  of  whom  are  under  26  years  of 
age  I  think  every  unemployed  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States  should  be  put  to  woik  before  we  allow  another  foreigner  to 

enter  this  country 

Since  1820  some  38.000  000  immigrants  have  entered  our  gates. 
Most  of  these  people  have  made  glorious  contributions  to  America. 
They  deserve  honor  and  credit  But  times  have  changed  Our 
lands  no  longer  need  farmers,  our  mills  have  too  many  workers. 
Tins  appeal  to  our  sympaihie*  In  behalf  of  children  might  be  the 
enterlnK-  wedge  to  break  open  the  immigration  floodgates  If  we 
permit  special  exception  to  the  Immigration  laws  we  will  find  that 
within  a  few  years  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the.se  children  will 
be  seekinc  admission  because  they  wish  to  reiuiite  their  families 
here  on  our  shores 

It  us  said  that  bonds  will  be  made  to  sruarantee  that  these  chil- 
dren will  not  become  public  charges  But  who  will  guarantee  the 
bondsmen?  They  may  go  bankrupt  and  become  public  charges 
themselves.  If  we  have  In  this  country  people  who  are  financially 
able  to  take  care  cf  children  other  than  their  own.  then  why  dont 
th?y  make  financial  contributions  to  unforttinate  children  here  in 
the'Unitetl  States? 

The  proponents  also  say  that  these  refugee  children  are  to  be 
placed  111  American  hemes  which  have  already  been  provided  for 
them  If  homes  are  available  for  the  adoption  cf  alien  children.  I 
contend  that  American  children  should  be  adopted  into  these 
American  hi  mes 

E^'ery  State  in  the  Union,  as  the  records  will  reveal,  has  a  tre- 
mendous number  cf  children  In  want  of  proper  food,  clothing, 
medical  attention,  and  better  school  facilities.  Let  us  turn  our 
eyes  southward  to  the  children  of  the  sharecroppers.  Milllcns  are 
Ul  ncuri.-hpd;  their  clothes  are  tattered  and  fiirhy  They  live  in 
hovels  They  sleep  on  rags  They  fall  an  easy  prey  to  disease 
bt cause  they  have  no  medical  c;u-e  They  are  unschooled.  They 
constitute  an  army  of  misery  I  think  no  false  idea  of  himianl- 
lariaoistn  .should  tlivert  our  attention  from  Iheir  needs. 

Let  u^1  turn  to  the  children  of  the  cities.  Millions  of  American 
children  are  growing  up  in  squalor,  huddled  together  In  cramped 
quarters  EN-ery  creed  and  kind  and  race  and  e.itractlon.  already 
In  America,  they  cry  out  for  the  right  to  breathe  fresh  air.  to  cat 
gcKxl  feed,  and  to  play  and  live  the  American  way  Shall  we  sen- 
tence these  slum  children  to  poverty  and  hopelessn.^ss  while  we 
Import  children  from  another  country  to  whom  we  premise  to  give 
good  care'' 

We  must  give  more  attention  than  we  have  to  the  youthful 
element  cf  our  population  It  Is  upon  the  boys  and  girls  of  today 
that  the  future  of  America  depends  We  should  provide  employ- 
ment for  these  youngsters  when  they  are  old  enough  for  It — 
gainful  employment  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  reside  We  should  also  give  more  attention  to  the 
educational  facilities  and  opportunities  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Thousands  of  American  children  are  able  to  go  to  school  only  part 
time  because  in  many  sections  of  the  ccuntrv  cAir  public  schools 
are  overcrowded  Why  should  we  add  a  further  burden  to  tax- 
payers by  asking  them  to  provide  additional  school  facilities  for 
these  20  000  children  from  another  country? 

Shall  we  flr.st  take  care  of  our  own  children,  or  shall  we  bestow 
our  charity  upon  children  Imported  from  abroad^ 

What  is  our  citizenship  worth  if  it  allows  our  own  children  to  go 
hungry  and  unschcxiied  without  proper  medical  attention  and 
without  the  opportunity  for  Jobs,  while  we  reach  out  for  more 
children  from  nnaih?r  ccuntn;-?  Let  the  sympathies  and  charities 
of  American  people  begin  at  home      Our  country,  our  citizens  first 
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OF   NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  19,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  E  MURRAY,  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  recently  delivered  by  our 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murr-^v  |  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  speak  tonight  on  what  I  deem  to  be  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
serious  problems:  a  problem  presented  by  our  failure  to  adequately 
provide  a  place  in  our  American  system  of  economy  for  the  millions 
of  youth  growing  into  nuinhood  and  womanhood  without  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  start  in  life. 

For  a  decade  we  have  been  experiencing  a  struggle  to  overcome 
the  chaos  and  Iwinkruptcy  which  threatened  our  country  following 
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the  economic  collapse  of  1929  Burdened  as  we  have  been  by  a 
multitude  of  confusing  problems  which  we  have  faced,  we  failed 
to  fuUv  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  which  has 
engulfed  our  young  people.  Our  minds  have  been  focused  on  other 
more  manifest,  if  not  more  dangerous  and  pressing,  national  ques- 
tions which  seemed  to  demand  prompt  solution. 

Durln-^  this  p«rlod.  al.so.  our  Government  has  been  confronted 
with  threateninc:  International  problems  due  to  racial,  political, 
and  economic  upheavals  In  other  sections  of  the  world,  more  re- 
cently followed  by  open  brutal  warfare  and  wanton,  widespread 
destruction  of  life  and  property.  These  world  disturbances  have 
demanded  grave  attention  to  our  national  secvirity. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  these  serioiis  and  pressing  problems 
we  have  failed  to  grasp  the  extent  to  which  the  future  of  the 
Nation,  our  traditional  way  of  life.  In  short,  our  entire  philosophy 
of  democratic  government.  Is  today  threatened  by  the  problem  of 
unemployed,  frustrated  American  youth.  The  minds  of  thoughtful 
Citizens  in  this  country  are  beset  with  anxiety  over  this  problem. 
Unquestionably,  we  must  seek  a  solution.  We  (annot  permit  mil- 
lions of  vouth  to  feel  that  there  is  no  place  under  our  democratic 
system  for  them,  and  thus  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Nation 

In  1935  the  American  Council  on  Education,  a  nongovernmental 
organization  composed  of  major  national  educational  associations, 
pointed  out  that  "without  some  provision  for  basic  planning  to 
meet  this  situation,  there  is  serious  danger  that  present  conditions 
may  constitute  a  fundamental  threat  to  the  national  welfare." 
Subsequently  that  council  fdrined  what  is  known  as  the  American 
Youth  Commission,  to  consider  the  needs  of  youth  and  appraise 
the  facilities  and  resources  for  serving  those  needs,  and  provide 
some  plan  or  program  of  action.  That  commis.sion  was  composed 
of  a  number  of  thn  country's  distinguished  citizens  Among  them 
were  Henry  I.  Harrlman.  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; George  Johnson,  director  of  education  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference;  Matthew  Woll.  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor;  Owen  D  Young,  of  the  General  Electric  Co.;  and  a 
number  of  others  equally  conspicuous  in  public  life,  together  with 
Dr    Floyd  W    Reeves,  who  s<-rved  as  director  of  the  commission. 

Recently  a  report  was  filed  by  Owen  D.  Young  on  behalf  of  that 
commission  summarizing  conditions  and  making  specific  recom- 
mendations with  leference  to  the  youth  problem  That  con.serva- 
tlve  commission,  made  up  of  the  Nations  most  conservative  citi- 
zens, tells  us  that  30  percent  of  the  young  people  of  our  country 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  are  without  Jobs.  In  fact.  It  makes 
clear  that  the  problem  of  unemployment  In  this  country  has  be- 
come predominantly  a  youth  problem,  for  as  the  slack  of  unem- 
ployment is  taken  up  it  Is  the  experienced  workers  who  get  Jobs. 
The  untrained  youth  of  the  land  are  left  without  work.  Today 
more  than  4  000,000  of  these  young  people  are  unemployed.  What 
is  our  country  going  to  do  alxiut  them?  That  question  should  be 
haunting  every  legislator  and  every  patriotic  citizen  who  asserts 
devotion  to  our  American  democratic  system 

Mr  Young  In  his  startling  report  says:  "The  Commission  feels 
obhged  to  empha.size  the  fact  that,  whether  In  war  or  at  peace,  any 
nation  interested  in  self-preservation  must  see  to  It  that  the  young 
have  a  proper  chance  to  grow  into  useful  citizens.  •  •  •  The 
obligation  to  provide  opportunity  for  youth  has  become  Imperative 
today  because  it  Is  not  being  met  by  the  conditions  cf  private  and 
public  emplovment  as  they  exist.  No  good  purpose  can  be  .'^erved 
by  blaming  the  young  person  who  has  not  found  a  Job  for  him- 
self The  facts  of  arithmetic  cannot  be  wished  away.  •  •  • 
The  fact  that  the  older  people  own  the  property  and  control  prac- 
tically all  the  Jobs  lays  upon  them  the  major  responsibility  for 
making  the  opportunities  match  the  number  of  youth  they  have 
brought  into  the  world  " 

It  is  true  that  this  youth  problem  Is  part  of  the  general  unem- 
ployment question,  but  It  has  certain  aspects  peculiar  to  itself 
which  make  it  imperative  that  we  Uke  specific  action  to  find  useful 
and  productive  work  for  nearly  one-third  of  our  Nation's  youth. 
It  Is  bad  enough  when  citizens  who  have  been  employed  in  Industry 
for  years  are  thrown  out  of  work,  but  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
an  irreparable  injury  Is  done  those  young  people  who  may  reach 
the  age  of  30  without  ever  having  held  a  job  for  which  they  were 
paid  The  years  in  which  learning  Is  easily  assimilated  pass  all  too 
quickly.  It'constltutes  a  sort  of  national  perversion  for  cur  country 
to  permit  those  years  to  pass  without  giving  youth  a  chance  of 
learning  something,  of  having  some  useful  occupation,  and  estab- 
lishing themselves  as  respectable  citizens.  If  we  fall  In  this,  they 
will  have  acquired,  as  they  grow  to  manhood  in  idlenes.s.  nothing 
but  resignation  or  bitterness.  At  present,  whatever  their  talents, 
they  are  denied  the  American  chance  of  developing  skill  of  hand 
cr  brain.  However  arabiticus  they  may  be,  however  much  they  may 
wish  to  acquire  habits  of  Industry  and  conscientious  work,  they  are 
forced  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  habit  of  doing  nothing,  doomed  to 
spend  their  time  hunting  for  Jol>s  never  to  be  found. 

This  is  a  tragedy  for  the  young  people  them.selves.  It  Is  an  even 
greater  tragedy  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Where  will  America 
find  the  skilled  workers,  the  mechanics,  the  chemists,  the  doctors, 
and  the  engineers  to  build  the  world  of  tomorrow?  It  has  been 
stated  by  the  committee  that  if  private  industry  should  now 
pick  up  Bufflclently  to  need  more  workers.  It  would  be  lmpos.slble 
to  find  employment  for  any  substantial  number  of  the  miUioiis  of 
young  people  who  have  failed  to  receive  proper  education,  training, 
and  work  experience.  Employers  naturally  demand  workers  who 
have  had  some   ualnlng  and  experience.     The  present  generation 


of  youth  would  be  left  on  the  slag  heap  of  derelict  human  beings, 
burned   out    and   vet   unused — human    wastage   on   a  gigantic  scale. 

We  shall  have  created  a  national  human  '"dust  bowl"  unless  we 
now  undertake  n  program  for  these  young  people  and  see  that  they 
somehow  receive  vocational  training,  guidance,  and  schooling,  and, 
above  all,  a  chance  to  learn  to  work — now  We  all  must  agree  that 
everv  American  youth  should  have  the  right  to  learn  a  trade  or 
develop  some  skill  of  hand  or  mind  and  work  at  it,  and  yet  today, 
as  I  have  said,  this  right  Is  being  denied  to  approximately  4.000,000 
young  people. 

And  now.  at  a  time  when  the  American  people  recognize  the 
Importance  of  the  vouth  problem  more  clearly  than  ever  before, 
at  a  time  when  the' Inadequacy  of  what  Is  being  done  Is  glaringly 
apparent,  .it  a  time  when  everyone  Is  calling  for  action  on  the  youth 
problem,  for  an  expansion  of  what  little  youth  program  we  have, 
what  do  we  find?  The  present  N.  Y.  A.  and  C  C  C  appropriations 
have  been  cut.  What  little  there  was  to  help  the  Nation's  youth  Is 
further  lessened  To  cut  N  Y  A.  and  C  C  C  funds  at  a  time  like 
the  present  seems  to  me  a  dangerous  and  Indefensible  course 

Side  by  side  with  the  reduction  of  the  budget  for  youth  nir 
military  and  naval  budgets  are  increase^  enormously.  More  guns, 
more  planes,  mere  battleships  Necessary,  some  will, say.  but  surely 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  youth  of  this  country  should  be 
first.  Most  of  these  armaments  will  become  cbsolete  before  any 
attack  will  ever  be  made  on  this  country.  Can  we  sacrifice  the 
vital  needs  of  our  youth  now  and  delude  ourselves  with  the  notion 
that  such  a  policy  Is  compatible  with  the  real  defense  of  America? 
Assuredly  we  will  defend  our  country  more  effectively  by  making 
It  sound  and  strong  Internally  as  well  as  externally. 

Because  I  earnestly  believe  that  something  must  be  done  Imme- 
diately about  the.se  threatening  conditions.  I  have  Introduced  the 
American  Youth  Act  (S.  3170)  as  a  means  of  at  least  attempting  to 
solve  the  most  pressing  problems  of  American  youth.  I  cannot 
take  the  tim'e  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  It  will,  of  course,  be  fully  studied  In  the  Senate  committee  to 
which  it  has  bi-en  referred. 

The  American  Youth  Act  sets  up  a  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion in  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  directed  by  an  administra- 
tor who  shall  carry  out  llie  policy  decided  by  a  board  of  directors, 
on  which  shall  be  represented  the  national  labor,  youth,  education, 
civic,  and  other  welfare  agencies,  appointed  by  the  President. 
Under  this  administration  a  series  of  public-works  projects  is  to  be 
cstablLshed,  as  follows: 

(1)  Works  projects  for  unemployed  young  people  at  prevailing 
rates  of  pay  and  prevailing  conditions,  at  a  minimum  of  $12  a 
week  and  a  maximum  of  30  hours  per  week. 

(2)  Academic  works  projects  for  college  students  at  a  rate  of  50 
cents  per  l:our  with  the  proviso  that  the  student  shall  work  only 
so  long  as  to  bring  him  Income  from  N.  Y.  A.  and  all  other  sources 
to  at  least  $30  a  month. 

(3)  Employment  of  vocational-guidance  advisers  to  furnish  free 
service  to  all  young  people  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in 
the  locality. 

(4)  Stimulation  of  apprenticeship-training  programs  set  accord- 
ing to  local  trade-union  standards  for  such  apprentice  work. 

(5)  Federal  scholarships  for  needy  high -school  students  at  a 
maximum  of  $5  per  week,  save  those  young  people  obliged  to  live 
away  from  home  due  to  lack  of  adequate  educational  facilities. 
In  such  cases  the  Administrator  may  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments. 

(6)  Federal  scholarships  for  needy  students  up  to  the  amount 
required  for  them  to  continue  their  education  at  law,  medicine,  and 
other  graduate  and  professional  schools. 

N.  Y.  A.,  as  It  Is.  deals  with  youth  only  on  a  temporary  basis. 
The  proposed  act  deals  with  the  whole  problem  on  a  broader  and 
more  effective  basis.  This  measure  proposes  to  make  a  real  effort 
ic  reach  millions  of  youth  now  wholly  Ignored. 

In  discussing  this  youth  problem,  I  am  thinking  tonight  of  the 
4.000,000  youth  scattered  all  over  our  country.  I  am  not  now  Inter- 
ested In  any  factions,  quarrels,  recriminations,  or  mlsconceptlona 
of  this  problem  growing  out  of  confilcling  youth  groups.  Person- 
ally, I  have  supreme  confidence  in  the  ultimate  deep  loyalty  of  our 
American  young  people  to  our  country's  sacred  Institutions  Tliey 
are  our  greatest  asset  for  the  future  of  our  country  and  deserve  a 
fair  deal  and  intelligent  guidance  from  a  just  and  beneficent  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  proved  their  loyalty  to  our  flag  before  In  a 
majestic  manner,  and  I  am  willing  to  trust  them  now  and  present 
their  right  to  a  hearing  and  a  fair  deal  on  this  vital  Issue.  I  am 
thinking  solely  of  the  problem  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Youth 
Commission  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.  It  proposes  a  program  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  a  vast  army  of  helpless,  flounder- 
ing youth.    Let  us  stick  to  that  issue.    Let  us  not  confuse  It. 

Nothing  Is  more  sacred  to  the  people  of  this  country  than  the 
defense  of  our  Nation,  I  would  not  ask  one  cent  to  be  diverted  from 
national  defense  if  It  endangered  the  country,  but  I  am  sure  that 
this  problem  of  youth  Is  an  equally  vital  clement  In  our  national 
security.  The  Nation  and  the  people.  Including  the  vast  army  of 
youth,  are  one.  To  adequately  defend  this  Nation,  we  must  not 
let  these  young  i>eople  degenerate  in  Idleness,  or  sink  into  a  morass 
of  despair. 

We  cannot  afford  to  withhold  this  investment  or  to  divert  It 
wholly  to  cannon  and  to  guns.  What  we  Invest  in  our  youth  today 
Is,  in  the  truest  senee,  an  investment  in  aecurlty,  In  peace,  and  in 
genuine  national  defense. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 

L\  THK  SENATK  OK  THK  UNITFD  STATES 
Monday.  February  19,  1940 


RADIO      ADDRESS     OF     HON       FRANCIS     T. 

CONNECTICUT 


MALONEY,      OF 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  in.seried  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  made  over  statidn  WTIC.  Hartford.  Conn.,  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  1940.  in  connection  with  national  defense  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Because-  the  subject  Is  of  such  tremendous  Importance,  and 
because  U  is  aponsored  by  the  Re.vrvc  Officers  As.sr,clat*.cn  of  the 
United  States  includlnR  the  fin-  members  of  that  association  in 
Connecticut-  I  am  pleased  to  participate  In  the  program  oi  National 
Defens*  Week. 

The  prmctpal  purpose  of  this  national  under'akh'g  Is  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  United  Slute-  by  way  of  inert  asing  our  naticniil 
miUtarv  and  naval  strength  The  idea  Is  not  alrno  to  t)e  prepared 
for  war  but  rather  to  insure  peace  In  our  country,  and  in  our 
hemisphere  by  giving  notice  to  any  nnd  every  wur-mad  nation  !n 
the  world,  that  we  not  only  want  pet.ce.  but  that  we  are  strong 
enough  to  have  It. 

In  our  ctj'iniry  we  get  our  powers  from  the  people — our  Ideals 
•nd  p«trJon»ra  by  way  of  education  -and  our  streni;th  by  way  of 
tboae  tdeoU  and  that  patrioti.^m  We  grow  strcnger  throuph  the 
kkcreaslng  love  of  liberty  that  we  have  enjoyed  lor  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  and  wh;<  h  wth  Cn  ds  help  we  will  maintain 

In  days  gone  by  there  were  many  con.«cientious  Americar..;  wl-.o 
sincerely  believed  that  the  way  to  maintain  peace  was  through  dis- 
armament These  people  felt  that  the  cxjienditure  of  money  for  a 
large  Navy  and  air  force  was  w;!Steful  and  dangeruus.  and  that  we 
should  lay  down  uur  arms  Now.  howevt-r.  a.^^  the  result  of  recent 
bap(X'nlugs  throughout  the  world,  that  feeling  has  changed,  and 
powerful  and  d!ctatorl:il  leaders  In  other  rcuntrit^s  have  compelled 
us  to  suspend  that  idealistic  approach  to  peace  It  is  new  unfortu- 
cately  t;ue  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  peace  by  being  so 
strong  that  none  will  dare  Impose  war  upon  us. 

Modern  invention*  have  brought  the  peoples  of  the  world  gec- 
gntphlcally  clo;e  to  each  other,  wli^lc  at  the  same  time  some  of  the 
peoples  were  being  separated  from  each  other  insofar  as  good  feellr.ir 
and  international  fellowship  ;s  concerned.  This  latter  situation  w.U 
not  last  forever,  because  all  peoples  are  fundamentally  tood  and 
tho-se  of  tnem  new  In  political  servitude  will  cue  day  throw  cfl  the 
shickles  with  which  fhev  are  bound  and  ccme  to  the  way  c  f  Il.'e  set 
Xcrth  in  teachugs  2.000  years  old  How  soon  the  wrrld  returns  to 
peace  and  qu'.et  may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  dependent  upon 
what  we  do  here  In  America 

We  are  saddened  by  happenings  In  the  Orient  and  in  Europe  ard 
there  is  net  one  of  us  who  js  able  to  remain  eutuely  neutral  in 
thoufjht.  although  the  outstanding  desire  of  the  people  of  ovr 
country  Is  that  we  avoid  war  We  arc  hateful  of  the  godle.<;a 
ph]l06oph:es  »h:rh  would  destroy  tho^e  who  are  weak,  and  we  are 
■ufllclently  enlightened  to  understand  that  ours  is  the  most  powerful 
and  Smpcrtant  country  rf  the  world,  and  that  !n  the  ?low  march 
back  to  the  dwelling  place  of  understanding  and  peace  we  are 
mornliy  obliged  to  help  light  the  way 

A  short  time  ago.  in  dl«cu«slng  the  important  netrtrallty  reschiTlrii. 
I  said  en  the  f^ocr  of  the  t  nitrd  States  Sc-rate  that  ••.\mTlcn  cannot 
fall  to  do  right  l>ecau3e  c?  n  fear  of  an  ntidaclous  leadership  else- 
where." I  !=a:d  that  "our  leadership  Is  here."  and  gave  It  as  my 
opmicn  that  ••Europe's  need  Ic^  for  spiritual  rearmament  ■"  I  pointed 
otit  that  while  the'e  were  some  people  or  countrtes  throxighout  the 
wcrld  who  might  net  like  what  we  were  doln^  we  were  charged  with 
the  re«poTi«lbUlty  of  dcmg  what  was  rlpht.  and  'hat  we  made  no 
contribution  to  the  cause  o1  peace  by  evading  that  responsibility 

I  should  Hke  to  say  again  that  the  United  States  can  contribute 
to  the  restoration  and  m.iintenarce  of  peace  only  by  dcmg  Just 
what  is  right  We  all  pray  the  wars  of  Europe  and  the  Orient 
wUl  icon  come  to  an  end  and  It  is  pcssible  that  we  may  hasten 
the  conclusion  of  cinfl'.ct  by  serving  notice  to  the  world  that  we 
lire  concerned  with  the  ruthts  of  peace-loving  people,  and  free 
gcvernn^ent  nnd  that  much  a«  we  dislike  to  do  it.  we  will  pay 
for  peace  by  such  sacrifices  as  are  necessary  to  build  otir  naiionail 
defense   and    keep    tt    srrcnsr 

More,  than  a  century  ar.cl  a  half  ago  Gevirge  Washington  admon- 
ished his  countrymen  In  the  following  lanjiruage:  "There  Is  a  rank 
due  to  the  United  States  among  the  nations,  which  will  be  with- 
beM  If  not  absolutely  lost,  by  a  reptitatlon  for  weakness  If  we 
desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  It:  if  we  desire 
to   secure   peac«.   oi.e   of    the   most   powerful    instruments   oX    our 


rising  prosperity.  It  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready 

'"Washington  had  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  strong 
national  defense  Durini?  the  Revolutionary  War  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  the  American  Army  was  3958d8  men.  while  the  British 
Army  "destined  fcr  the  American  campaign  numbered  only  55  000 
men  Hlstorv  reminds  us  that  In  the  summer  of  1776  there  were 
on  dutv  In  America  onlv  36.000  British  soldiers  ^  ,     , 

It  might  at  first  seem  strange  that  with  such  overwhelming 
numbers  America  was  compelled  to  go  through  such  a  horrible 
experience  as  Washmpton  and  hi.^  soldiers  suffered  at  \  alley  Portje. 
but  It  IS  ea'^y  to  understand  when  we  realize  that  our  army  was 
made  up  largelv  of  farmers  who  were  untrained  In  the  ways  of 
war  while  the  British  soldiers  were  well  equipped  and  properly 
trained  We  won  the  war  principally  throuch  Washington's  leader- 
ship   and   the   fact   that   the   American  soldiers  were   lighting   for 

In  the  War  of  1812.  the  American  Army.  Including  Regulars, 
mllltia  volunteers  and  rangers  comprised  more  than  500  000  men. 
while  England  had  but  7.0O0  regular  troops  In  America  at  the 
outbreak  of  that  war  This  latter  number  was  lncrea.sed.  but 
there  were  only  '20,000  British  soldiers  and  sailors  In  the  British 
neet  that  attempted  to  capture  New  Orleans.  Insofar  as  numiiers 
are  concerned,  the  comparative  fli-ures  are  amazing.  We  had  the 
men— but  thev  were  neither  trained  nor  equipped 

Historians  writing  of  that  period  and  that  war  tell  us  that 
"the  armies  of  1812  were  little  short  of  mol)s " 

And  nil  of  this  In  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the  Revolution.  E>own 
through  the  vears.  certain  of  our  security,  we  did  very  little  to 
prepare  for  war.  or  against  war  In  the  War  between  the  States 
neither  side  was  proi>erly  equipped,  and  thousands  of  lives  were 
needlessly  lost 

During  the  Spanish -American  War — again  because  we  were  not 
prepared  we  lost  m'lny  men  within  the  borders  of  cur  own  country 
because  we  were  not  In  a  position  to  give  them  the  protection 
they  needed  and  dtsTved  And  still,  once  more,  in  spite  of  these 
exper.ences  of  the  other  years,  we  found  ourselves  unprepared  In 
1917  Our  lack  of  vision  concerning  the  need  for  modern  military 
equipment,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained  men  again 
contributed  to  delay  and  to  suffering  and  to  loss  rf  life  I  do 
not  want  to  lon^  dwell  upon  these  military  experiences  and  short- 
coming's because  it  Is  not  pleasant  to  refer  to  them  or  to  think  of 
them  It  Is  important,  however,  that  In  prepwrlng  for  the  future 
we  profit  from  the  lessons  of  the  past — and  that  in  a  world  tempo- 
rarily gone  mad.  we  realize  that  we  are  not  entirely  free  from  the 
dnneers  cf  Insuit  or  aggression  If  we  are  strong  and  courageous, 
others  will  be  reluctant  to  Insult  us,  and  we  may  be  free  from 
the  compulsion  of  war  because  we  will  t>e  resp€>cted  and  none  will 
dare  trespass  upon  our  national  honor  or  domain 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  must  t>e  prepared.  One  Is  a 
strong  natknal  defense  from  a  military  and  naval  and  air  stand- 
point. None  amcng  us  wants  a  big  and  expensive  navy  for  the 
Navy  s  sake,  and  all  of  us  shudder  at  the  tremendous  and  terrify- 
ing cost  of  making  our  forces  stronf^  In  the  air  As  we  see  what 
goes  oil  about  us.  however  we  realize  that  these  are  necessary,  and 
that  if  we  are  to  guarantee  the  security  of  American  homes  and 
the  Kves  of  American  young  men.  we  must  make  other  nations 
respectful  of  our  might 

One  day.  when  the  world  has  rearmed  spiritually  and  morally, 
we  can  cast  aside  our  arms  and  armament  as  will  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  Perhaps  by  that  time  most  of  us  who  are 
now  here  will  be  gone,  but  what  we  now  do  may  l>e  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  happiness  of  our  children  and  those  who  come 
after  them 

No  one  Is  really  hateful  of  the  Russian  people  or  the  German 
people  or  the  people  of  Japan  They  are  Gods  children,  as  we 
are  nnd  as  good  as  we  are.  and  want  peace  as  badly  as  we  do  but 
they  are  shackled  by  leaderships  which  they  cannot  vet  throw  off. 
I  personally  feel  that  we  strengthen  our  national  defense  If  we  are 
tolerant  of  the  people  of  those  countries- -even  though  hateful  of 
the  practices  of  their  governmental  leadership 

While  talking  of  national  defense  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  to 
remind  mv  neighlxjrs  that  there  are  other  ways — and  most  com- 
pelling ways — to  strenethen  our  national  defense  Those  people 
among  us  who  are  suffering  a  distress  as  the  result  of  a  world-wide 
depression  need  to  l>e  cared  for  and  protected  They  must  be  k-pt 
strong  of  biHly  nnd  mind,  and  for  so  long  as  our  economic  structure 
ts  out  of  gear  the  Government  mxist  guard  them  properly  Their 
patrtotlsm  must  l>e  strengthened  by  a  confidence  In  their  elected 
public  servants,  for  if  we  neglect  the  Individual  we  are  terribly 
carek:»s  of  our  national  defen.v  We  cannot  expect  that  neglected 
men  and  women  will  have  the  same  Intense  love  of  country  that 
stimulates  their  more  fortunate  fellows  When  willing  pnd  able- 
bodied  and  good  men  are  denied  the  chance  to  work  for  the  things 
they  need,  the  Nation  has  failed  unless  It  affords  them  some  pro- 
tection. 

Right  now  we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  shall  make  a  loon  to  clothe  and  feed  ai  d  sus'am  people  whi  are 
fighting  for  their  lives  and  for  their  liberty  As  I  see  it  tht  re  Is 
moral  obligation  involved  We  have  always  made  contributions 
to  the  p)eople  of  other  lands  in  times  of  disaster — and  I  am  among 
those  anxious  to  do  It  again  For  myself  I  cannot  be  neu'ral 
between  right  and  wrong  For  mvself  I  have  no  hesitancy  at>out 
making  loans  for  the  aforementioned  purposes,  because  I  can 
▼isualize  myself— through  accident  of  birth — In  the  position  of 
those  who  live  In  tliese  far-away  stricken  countries. 
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But  at  the  same  time  I  am  unwilling  to  afford  help  by  way  of 
leans  at  the  e-xpen-yc  of  any  of  our  own  Euffcrlng  people.  It  may 
t>e  dilTicult  to  help  Ui  both  Instances,  but  I  have  an  abiding  falili 
in  Gcd  s  poDdncis,  and  I  want  to  give  some  help  to  suffering  and 
saddened  people  elsewliere  as  we  continue  to  protect  our  own. 

Help  In  (  ach  Instance  Is  a  contribution  to  our  national  defense. 
Ou/  Government  must  have  the  confidence  and  intense  love  of  its 
own  people.  We  must  also  have  the  respect  and  confldence  of  the 
world  We  cannot  under  any  circumstances  violate  the  traditions 
of  150  years,  and  be  placed  In  a  cowardly  po-sltion  America  need 
not  be  afraid,  excepting  of  lt,'3clf.  We  will  never  suffer  attack  if  we 
e.xercise  the  intelligence  with  v.hich  we  are  endowed,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  available  opportunities  to  protect  ourselves  Always 
there  will  be  some  among  our  people  who  will  decry  whatever  wc 
do.  Always  among  u.s  we  will  find  some  conscientious  men  and 
women  who  regard  the  building  of  armaments  a.s  a  national  error. 
Always  amon;  us  v.e  will  hear  careless  thinking  people  Insist  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  help  those  who  for  the  moment  cannot  help 
themsehes 

Tomorrow  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  a  great  American.  He 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions — and  in  the  face  of  criticism 
and  bitterness  he  never  faltered.  He  kept  the  United  States  tn- 
pether.  even  though  it  entailed  ;acrifices  to  all  of  tlie  people.  Some- 
times there  are   things  worth  fighting  for. 

I  pray  that  the  United  Stales  shall  never  again  be  at  war  I  am 
personally  confident  that  we  heed  not  again  be  at  wa^-  and  I  am 
very  certain  that  cne  of  the  ways  to  help  avoid  it  is  through  the 
lessons  of   National   Defcn.'^e  Week. 

We  need  a  strong  Army  that  is  well  trained  I  would  not  build 
it  to  very  great  numbers— but  I  would  give  our  R"serve  otflcers  a 
fine  trairilng  I  would  Increase  the  sUcngth  cf  the  National  Gu.iid. 
I  would  vote  for  an  enlarged  Navy  and  I  would  strengthen  cur  air 
force  In  addition  to  all  of  these.  I  would  try  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  and  the  patriotism  of  all  of  cur  people  by  reminding 
them,  particularly  ihose  going  through  a  period  of  temporary 
mi.sfortune,  that  they  arc  an  important  part  cf  the  richest,  and 
greatest,  and  most  powerful  nation  of  all  time — the  peace-loving 
United  States  of  America 
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WASHINGTON 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pies:dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject '"American  Democracy  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,"  delivered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Schwellen- 
B.\CHl  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild. 

There  being  no  cbjection.  the  address  was  ordered  to  ba 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Many  tlm'^s  during  the  la.st  5  years  I  have  received  Invitations 
to  speak  In  Los  Angeles  Usually,  such  invitations  have  concluded 
with  the  suggestion  that  their  acceptance  would  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  briefly  the  southern  California  climate.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  invitation  to  participate  In  a  Los  Angeles  meeting  by 
radio  could  not  Involve  such  an  added  inducement.  Nevertheless. 
I  was  glad  to  accept.  First,  ^ince  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  President  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  Judge  John  Gutknc^-ht,  and  second,  because  I  was  asked 
to  speak  to  lawyers  upon  their  responsibilities  as  cfflcers  of  the 
court  in  the  protection  of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  our  Bill  of 
Rights. 

La-'t  Monday,  in  language  more  striking  than  ever  before  used, 
cur  Suprem"  Court  gave  rr^ccgnitlon  to  that  re-iponslbillty.  Let 
me  read  Just  cne  sentence  from  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion: 

••Under  our  constitutional  system,  courts  stand  against  any  winds 
that  blow  as  havens  of  refuge  for  thos3  who  might  otherwlec 
suffer  because  they  are  helple.=s.  weak,  outnumered.  or  because 
they  are  nonconforming  victims  of  prejudice  and  public  excite- 
ment." 

This  pronouncement  for  the  Court,  by  A'^soclate  Justice  Black, 
was  carried  m  the  Washington  papers  In  columns  paralleling  the 
news  suirv  of  the  President's  participation  In  the  birthday  exer- 
cises for  Abraham  Lincoln  As  I  read  the  two  articles,  my  mind 
turned  to  a  .'peech  which  Lincoln  delivered  at  EdwardsvUle,  111.,  on 
September  13.  1338.  in  which  he  said: 


"What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own  liberty  and  independ- 
ence? Our  reliance  Is  In  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted 
in  us.  Our  defen.se  Is  In  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the 
lierltage  of  all  men  in  all  lands  everywhere.  Destroy  this  spirit  and 
you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  at  your  own  doers.  Ac- 
customed to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others,  you  have  lost  the 
genius  of  ycur  own  independence  and  tn^come  the  fit  subjects  of 
the  first  cunning  tyrant  who  rises  among  you." 

Fcrtunately.  we  In  America  retain  that  spiilt  which  prizes  llt>erty 
and  also  have  In  our  hands  the  tools  with  which  we  may  make  that 
spirit  effective.  The  tools  of  our  democracy  are  contained  in  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  They  are  known  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Any  workman  called  upon  to  do  a  Job,  whether  he 
is  digging  a  ditch  or  building  a  sky.scraper,  knows  that  he  must  have 
his  tocls  and  have  them  In  g(X)d  shape. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  very  nature  of  these  tools  of 
democracy  is  such  that  they  cannot  be  misused,  exploited,  or  even 
neglected  for  long.  Tliey  cannot  be  permitted  even  intermittently 
to  He  dormant.  Their  nature  Is  such  that  neglect  and  nonuse 
causes  them  to  atropliy  and  die.  Untiring  alertness  Is  the  price 
which  mu.st  be  paid  for  their  preservation. 

We  live  today  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  this  untiring  alertness 
Is  greater  than  at  any  previous  period  In  our  Nation's  history;  this 
for  tlie  reason  that  right  now  three  factors  have  merged: 

First.  For  a  fviil  decade  we  have  xindergone  a  condition  of  depth- 
reaching  depre.'^sion.  This  could  not  have  helped  but  to  have  weak- 
ened the  resistance  of  our  people.  False  doctrines  of  government 
acquire  much  more  attractive  color  to  a  depres.sed  than  to  a  pros- 
perous people. 

Second  The  last  two  decades  have  seen  the  acceptance  by  the 
peoples  of  many  nations  of  political  doctrines  which  are  the  direct 
antithesis  of  those  in  which  we  believe. 

Third.  At  the  moment  most  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the  world 
either  are  at  war  or  on  the  verge  of  war  This  results  In  a  situation 
In  which  all  of  th"  nations  participating  feel  It  essential  that  every 
possible  effort  be  made  by  them  to  mfiuence  the  attitude  of  our 
people  toward  them  and  their  enemies. 

The  concurring  of  these  three  factors  presents  to  us  the  greatest 
dan^.fr,  so  far  as  our  civil  liberties  are  concerned,  that  this  Nation 
has  ever  seen.  Our  Government  and  our  people  must  necessarily 
afford  protection  against  improper  activities  conducted  from  out- 
side sources.  We  cannot  afford  to  perir.lt  our  actions  to  be  con- 
trolled directly  or  Indirectly  by  those  who  represent  governments 
other  than  our  own  We  must,  however,  tcke  care  that  In  our 
desire  to  defend  against  improper  outside  activities  we  do  not  run 
the  risk  of  destroying  the  civil  li'ocrtles  of  our  people,  and  by  so 
doing  destroy  our  very  democracy  It-elf. 

Each  one 'of  us  looks  upon  himself  a.s  a  patriotic  American 
citizen,  interested  onlv  In  the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation  and 
our  Government.  We"  are  In-llnrd  to  look  upon  those  of  whose 
therries  we  disapprove  as  beinc  enemies  of  cur  Government  and 
its  future  welfare.  What  is  hard  for  you  and  me  to  understand 
Is  that  If  wc  prevent  them  from  Etatln:^  their  point  of  view  we. 
at  the  same  time,  deprive  ounselves  of  the  protection  of  the  tools 
of  democracy  upon  whicli  we  rely  for  the  protection  of  tlic  doc- 
trines we  espouse. 

No  objective  In  mankind's  progress  has  been  more  difficult  of 
achievement  or  of  retention  than  pol.tlcal  freedom.  The  common 
man  has  always  desired  p.olillcal  freedom  for  himself.  He  has. 
however,  been  slow  to  remember  that  his  own  freedom  ultlinat"ly 
depends  upon  the  equal  freedom  of  all,  even  those  who.se  vlev/s 
of  government  he  may,  upon  occasion,  d  slike  and  even  profoundly 
detest.  It  was  only  after  centuries  of  struggle  that  the  common 
man  rea'ized  that  political  democracy  was  possible  only  If  the 
right  of  all  men,  without  regard  to  race  or  religion,  to  expre.^8 
their  political  opinions  freely  and  publicly  were  scrupulously  safe- 
guarded. 

We  mu.st  have  an  atmcsph?re  of  free  expression  If  we  are  to 
have  the  be nelit  of  fearless  political  discussion  This  Is  the  surest 
guaranty  of  orderly  change  and  the  surest  protection  against  the 
forces  of  disorder.  Nothing  Is  so  dan:;erous  as  the  belief  that  any 
part  of  our  politlr-al  society  should  be  beyond  criticism.  No  one 
generation's  Judgment  as  to  the  essentials  of  good  government  can 
be  uneiTlng. 

We  must  scrupulously  maintain  freedom  of  discussion  if  we  are 
to  develop  our  responsibilities  as  a  people  by  choos'ng  rationally 
the  path  we  wish  to  follow.  That  Is  why  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  speech,  with  the  resulting  duty  of  making  up  our 
minds  honestly  and  courageously,  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  faith 
In  democracy. 

This  faith  in  freedom  of  expression  requires  corstant  c'evotlon; 
perhaps  more  so  today  than  ever  before  in  modern  times.  All  about 
us,  and  all  too  clcsc  at  hand,  we  see  the  forces  cf  intolerance  at 
,nork— forces  Intolerant  of  democracy,  of  science,  and  even  of  reli- 
gion. Wc  have  seen  them  In  all  Uto  many  shapes  and  forms.  They 
preach  a  doctrine  which  is  the  opposite  of  that  spirit  of  tolerance 
which  Is  so  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  cur  ln.st:tutlon -de- 
mocracy. Fear,  hatred,  distrust,  and  bigotry — these  are  the  tenets 
of  their  faith. 

We  must  realize  the  grave  danger  to  civilization  that  lurks  behind 
their  forces.  They  must  be  dealt  with  resolutely  If  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  common  man  Is  to  be  preserved. 

That  re."=olute  determination  must  carry  with  It  an  understanding 
of  three  basic  principles  of  democratic  machinery: 

First  It  must  give  to  evciy  citizen  equality  of  opportunity  to 
participate  in  government  which  is  free  from  coercion  or  Xear  ca 
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the  one  sJdf  and  fre*  from  Impossible  promises  of  reward  upon  the 
other 

8<<^nd  The  m'.norily  tn  a  d^moomtlc  commiintty  must  recog- 
nize the  riRht  of  the  majorliy  to  ftovern  At  the  same  time  the 
majcrtty  mu-<t  ln.«ure  to  the  minority  the  same  degree  of  Justice 
Which  It  dem'irds  for  Itself  KnllJng  in  this  obligation,  the  major- 
ity bw-otnen  merely  a  mob  When  the  majority  becomes  a  mob, 
demfcracy  fade;;    )Ut 

Third  A  d»-mocratlc  government  must  be  a  government  of  law. 
A  civillyed  demfjcratlr  community  demands  that  all  classes  wlthm 
It  respect  its  law  If  re'<pert  for  law  Is  to  be  ma'ntalned  the  law 
must  reflect  the  community  Ben5«  of  Justice  and  not  the  demands 
of  any  clasn  or  group  If  the  law  reflects  the  community  sense  of 
Justice,  no  class  or  group  mav  defy  or  *et  itself  above  or  boyond  the 
law  w.thdUt  bringing  up<'n  itself  the  Ju-it  resentment  of  the  whole 
eommunltv  A  rlvlllTed  democracy  demands  patience  and  self- 
rej-truint  from  all  its  citizen*! 

The  very  heart  of  our  Constitution  1«  the  Bill  of  Rights  The 
rest  of  the  document  provides  the  frnmewdrk  of  ovir  governmental 
structure  The  flr^t  10  amenclmentrt  pr(  vide  the  lifeblocd  that 
keeps  that  «r.'urtiire  allvr  Without  freedom  of  speech,  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  preivH  and  the  other  guaranties  of  these  amendments. 
our  democrarv  would  be  but  a  sham  and  a  fraud  If  those  rights 
are  lost,  rvervthintf  In  American  democracy  is  lost 

The  last  quarter  century  has  seen  rapid  advance  of  dictatorship 
through^  ut  tho  world  Th*"  last  year  has  de.nonstrated  the  futil- 
ity of  their  efforts  to  w.lve  the  problems  of  their  people  They 
pmmiwd  peace  prosperity  and  security  All  of  these  prom  s^s 
have  been  broken  One  ureat  rtlctutrrship  wa«  created  for  the  pro- 
letariat One  was  created  for  the  capitalists  Both  have  been  bit- 
terly disappointed  Dictators  have  snt-errd  at  demooracv  We  In 
America  have  seen  enough  of  dlctaiorshlp  by  now  to  know  we  want 
none  of  It  Our  f\r«t  line  of  defrnso  against  It  lies  In  U.c  recog- 
nition bv  each  one  of  u-<  of  the  civil  rights  of  all  the  re<t  of  us 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  legal  profession  alone  can  per- 
form the  task  of  defending  these  clvU  lll>erties  It  can  b«'  and  Is 
expected  that  the  legal  profession  will  furnish  the  leadership  tn 
that  protection  By  lt«  forth.-lnht  statement  of  last  Monday,  the 
Supreme  Court  hiis  challenge  1  every  lawyer  in  the  land  to  accept 
tbat  responsibility      I  know  you  will  not  fall. 


Finland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OK    \\  l>(  i»NSiN 

IN  THK  SKNATK  OF  THK  UNIT?".!)  STATES 
Monday.  February  19.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    ALEXANDER  WILEY.  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Presidont.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on   P«'bruary   17,    1940.  on   the  subject  of 

Finland. 

There  being  no  objoction,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printfd  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

With  li  p. aver  upon  my  Ups^-God  help  me  to  help  noble,  heroic 
Finland — I  am  happy  to  speak  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  In  Amerl  a  In  this  appeal  I  am  speaking  directly  to  the 
heart  and  soul  and  I  hope,  the  pockctbooi  of  America.  I  am  an 
American  blessed  with  being  born  an  American,  even  as  mo:jt  of  you 
who  are  listening  to  me. 

My  fcreheirs  came  from  Norwny  This  summer  I  was  in  Scandi- 
navia, and  1  want  to  say  that  alter  visiting  tills  land  my  heart  and 
soul  is  in  this  appeal  to  help  the  people  whom  I  regard  as  my 
spiritual  brethren 

Finland  and  the  Finnish  people  need  help.  Finland  is  a  God- 
worshiping  nation.  We  are  a  God-worshiping  nation.  The  Finns 
•re  a  lit»erty-lovlng  people  We  are  a  liberty-loving  people  Our 
Christian  sympathy  and  heartthrobs  In  this  great  Finnush  national 
emergency  must  result  In  the  American  people  lndivldua!ly  and  in 
groupa.  meeting  the  situation  by  providing  immediate  help  so  that 
the  heroic  defense  that  the  F.nns  have  been  making  to  preserve  their 
liberty  and  save  their  Christian  institutlous  can  be  continued 
Other  peoples  are  helpirg  The  people  of  Norway  and  Swe d  n  and 
Denmark,  and  other  nat.ons.  ar-?  aiding  this  heroic  people  in  their 
itout  defense  of  home  and  lil>erty  and  Cliristlanity  It  wUi  be  a  sad 
day  for  us  all  If  the  atheism  cf  Russia  is  to  destroy  the  Christlarnty 
and  democracy  of  Finland 

The  Finnish  people  are  a  devout,  genuinely  devout,  people.  They 
live  ChrUitlanlty  They  believe  in  keeping  iiitemationul  law  They 
are  hoiu-^t.  They  are  industrious.  They  are  clean  physically  and 
nicntally  The  ln\ader  threatens  not  only  the  homes  and  cities  and 
churctoes  and  the  political  freedom  of  this  people  but  also,  if  suc- 
cersful.  the  Invader  would  Uireaten  the  life  and  the  faith  and  the 
liberty  of  the  other  Scandinavian  uat'.ons  and  democracy  everywhere. 


Yes  as  was  said  by  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  Finland  to  the 
Flnni.<»h  people  a  Lutheran  bL^hop.  "With  a  clear  conscience  and 
with  a  feeling  of  complete  solidarity  we  have  arisen  as  one  man  to 
defend  everythlna  that  Is  holy  and  precious  for  us  Christians— we 
feel  that  we  are  the  advance  guard  of  western  Christian  culture  in 
the  north."  this  is  wholly  correct. 

We  m  America,  because  we  are  so  far  away,  do  not  realize  the 
danger— the  danger  to  the  natural  rlphts  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness — on  this  globe 

Listen  to  what  the  Archbishop  of  Sweden  said  to  the  Finns: 
"Hl-h  and  precious  memories  unite  us  Your  danger  is  cur  danger. 
Your  solvation  Is  our  siUvatlon.  Your  struggle  is  not  only  to  defend 
the  beloved  fatherland  but  aL^  to  defend  the  church  and  the  Chris- 
tian gosp.1  against  the  forces  of  godlcssne.'-s  You  have  become  a 
high  example  to  all  of  us.  in  unshakable  confidence  that  truth  is 
stronger  than  falsrhood.  that  right  Is  stronger  than  violence.  You 
have  strengthened  our  hearts  In  the  unbreakable  conviction  that 
human  life  Is  not  the  highest  value  In  the  world  " 

Ye?*  mv  fnend-s.  Finland  stands  as  the  first  line  of  defense — your 
line  cf  defense  and  my  line  of  defense — against  the  forces  of  evil, 
chaos,  and  gcdlessness.  We  here  must  realize  that  If  Finland  and 
Scandinavia  should  become  provinces  of  Rustla,  communism  would 
overrun  these  Christian  lands.  What  Is  more.  It  would  give  com- 
munism an  outpost  on  the  Atlantic.     What  is  communism? 

Communism  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  Marx,  and  It  means 
at>olltion  of  all  private  property,  complete  control  of  labor  by  th© 
state,  the  state  having  unrestricted  power  to  draft  individuals  for 
labor  without  reference  to  their  personal  desire,  the  inciivldual 
having  no  nght-s  whatsoever.  Communism  assert-s  there  is  no  God. 
It  str.ps  man  of  his  liberty  and  makes  him  a  mere  cog  In  a  ma- 
chine for  the  production  of  material  things  by  the  collective  labtT 
of  slaves  In  a  godless  state — a  state  under  the  iron  heel  of  a  despot. 
We  cannot  take  time  in  this  fast-moving  world  to  hate  per.'-ons, 
because  if  we  do  wc  cannot  take  time  to  love.  We  love  Finland  for 
her  integrity,  for  her  courage,  for  her  righteousness.  America.  I 
am  Eure.  has  no  time  for  the  communistic  doctrines  of  R-.issia 
which  deprive  men  of  the  great  freedoms  that  man  possesses  under 
a  democracy  But  Is  America  awake?  Are  the  citizens  of  America 
awake  to  the  danger:  awake  to  the  wonderful  opportunity  that  Is 
pre.senfed  to  each  individual  and  each  group  In  America  to  aid  the 
Flnnl«-h  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  strike  a  blow  against 
communsm  and  aid  cur  own  land  and  the  liberty-loving  people 
everywhere? 

Already  Finland  s  heroic  stand  may  have  saved  Holland  and 
Belgium  from  Invasion. 

Under  cur  form  of  government — we  being  at  peace — this  Gov- 
ernment, in  m.y  opinion,  should  not  make  a  gift  nor  a  loan  to 
Finland  nor  to  any  other  nation  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  prchibiticn  contained  In  interna- 
tional law  and  because  further,  the  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  has 
no  authority  to  lay  a  tax  or  appropriate  public  funds  to  aid  a 
foreign  nation  at  war  while  America  Is  at  peace.  Such  an  act 
would.  In  my  opinion,  establish  a  new  foreign  policy  for  this 
country,  opening  up  the  door  cf  the  people's  Treastiry  to  unlimited 
dtmards  in  the  fu'ure  The  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  on 
last  Tuesdav.  increasing  the  capitalization  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  will  prove  of  very  doubtful  assistance  to  the  Finns.  Ijerause 
the  m.eaMire  itself  says  no  loan  can  be  m.ade  in  contravention  of 
International  law^and  Jesse  Jones,  a  good  businessman,  has  In- 
tlmatid  strongly  that  he  wlU  make  no  loan  unless  it  Is  a  business 
loan  We  know  It  cant  be  a  business  loan,  for  Wall  Street  has 
already  refused  the  lean  as  a  business  risk.  Therefore  I  renew 
my  etTorts.  asking  cur  people  to  make  individual  contributions 
through  their  pastors  and  churches. 

Remember,  my  friends,  there  Is  no  prohibition  against  our  peo- 
ple— and  that  means  all  of  us— against  Individuals  and  groups, 
making  gifts  to  Finland.  Let  us  pay  attention  to  the  voice  within, 
each  one  of  us.  and  give  to  this  "great  little  nation"  and  thus  help 
our  brothers  over  there.  Little  Finland  has  indeed  fallen  among 
thieves  But  she  ha.s  beaten  off  the  Invader.  She  has  lifted  up  s 
standard  for  the  world  Her  bravery  and  courage  have  lighted 
a  lamp  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world,  and  all  she  asks  now 
is  that  si-.c  be  equipped  to  carry  on  her  fight  for  freedom — perhaps 
your  freedom  and  mine 

My  friends,  we  In  America  are  charged  with  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  democracy  alive.  By  Individually  aiding  our 
Finnish  brethren  so  they  can  keep  democracy  alive  there,  we  are 
strengthening  our  own  democracy.  We  will  be  showing  liberty- 
loving  people  everj-where  that  we  are  with  them. 

It  Is  a  deep  shadow  that  has  fallen  across  our  modern  world — the 
shadow  of  an  advancing  communism  that  forces  us  way  forward 
through  bloodsned  and  war.  Already  villages  and  churches  and 
homes  have  been  destroyed  and  many  lives  sacrificed.  Repercus- 
sions of  this  strife  are  felt  the  world  around.  In  new  feuds  that 
arise,  m  a  disrupted  economic  order.  In  the  curtailment  of  chari- 
table and  mission  enterprises  and  in  unparalleled  sufferings  reach- 
ing far  and  wide.  We  may  not  be  able  to  heal  all  the  wounds 
this  pre.sent  strife  Is  causing,  but  we  can.  at  least,  heal  some.  Like 
the  Good  Samaritan,  we  can  help  those  in  dire  distress.  Like 
Christians  we  can  help  keep  the  lamp  of  faith  burning  by  generous 
deeds:  wc  can  Insist  that  the  gospel  shall  find  expression  in  the 
cooperation  we  give  to  sustain  those  of  our  own  ideaas  and  faith 
In  this  thtir  dark  Gethsemane  hour. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  Lutheran 
churches,  lu  sympathy  for  their  brethren  in  Finland  who  are  said 
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to  be  alm.ost  wholly  of  that  church,  are  unltlnsr  In  the  gathering 
of  funds  which  will  be  administered  for  Finnish  relief.  Here  Is  an 
opportunity,  not  only  for  those  of  one  denominational  grotip  to 
help,  but  for  all  to  whom  religious  freedom  and  humanitarian 
Ideals  are  di-ur.  If  you  do  not  know  how  or  where  to  give,  watch 
your  local  press  for  information.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
Lutheran  World  Convention  and  the  National  Lutheran  Council. 
Lutheran  churches  and  pasters  will  be  enabled  to  tran.smlt  funds 
and  to  render  service.  Bread  cast  upon  the  waters  of  Finnish 
relief  will  return  a  thou.sandfold.  We  hear  people  say:  "God  bless 
little  Finland  "  But  we  must  do  better  than  utter  pious  sentl- 
mcnt.s.  we  must  square  cjur  prayers  with  our  deeds.  What  Finland 
has  already  done  compares  with  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  300  at 
Thermopylae.  But  let  us  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late.  Aiding  a 
good  cause  now.  there  is  good  hope  that  communism  will  yet  be 
stopped  at  the  Mannerhetm  line  as  effectively  as  Charles  Martel. 
leading  the  Christian  forces  in  an  early  day,  slopped  the  Saiacens 
at  Tours. 


The  Situation  in  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

(iK   KLOKIDA 

IX  THK  SKNATK  OK  THE  UXITKP  STATKS 

Monday.  Ftbruary  19.  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     LEWIS    B.    SCHWELLENBACH,    OF 

WASHINGTON 

r        


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Anprndix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  ovt>r  the  radio  en  February  18.  1940.  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wasliington  I  Mr.  SchwellenbachI  on  the 
fubjoct  "The  Situation  in  the  Far  East." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  followsi 

What  the  world  most  needs  today  is  simple,  common  honesty. 
The  best  standard  by  which  to  Judge  the  honesty  of  nations  as  well 
as  men  is  wh.ther  they  kdp  their  word.  Broken  promises,  broken 
pledges,  broken  treaties  have  contributed  more  to  the  present  world 
disaster  than  has  any  other  single  factor.  Tliese  breaches  of  faith 
have  not  Ix^en  llmiti/d  to  any  single  nation  or  group  of  nations. 
I  do  not  deprttate  the  importance  of  economic  need?  in  the  present 
Situation  However,  if  the  nations  of  the  world  had  kept  their 
word  during  the  last  quarter  century,  many  of  ihese  economic  fac- 
tors would  not  today  exist.  Had  Germany  and  Russia  believed  that 
England  and  France  would  keep  their  prcmisi's  to  the  smaller  na- 
tions, they  would  have  never  dared  to  plunge  the  world  into  its 
present  condition. 

What  are  Just  a  few. of  tlvse  broken  proml.^es?  England  and 
France  made  their  first  mistake  In  repudiating  their  financial 
promises  to  us.  By  that  act  they  made  certain  that  we  would  not 
again  rush  to  their  deftme.  Hitler  knew  that.  Hitler  relied  upon 
it.  France  made  its  mistake  when  It  broke  Its  promise  to  Germany 
to  disarm  after  Germany  had  been  disarmed.  Hitler  used  that  to 
get  his  power  In  Germany.  England  made  Its  mistake  when  It 
broke  its  premise  to  China  when  Japan  look  Mamhuria.  England 
and  Prance  broke  their  promise  to  Ethiopia.  Since  then  tre.uy 
breaking,  premise  breaking,  and  word  breaking  have  bc>en  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception.  International  morality  reached  the  lowest 
point  since  the  seventeenth  century.  The  present  war  is  the 
natural  and  logical  consequence. 

Our  people  uant  peace.  We  want  peace  not  only  for  our^^lvos  but 
for  the  entire  world.  We  want  that  peace  to  last.  We  hope  when 
the  present  wars  end  to  play  some  part  In  establishing  a  lasting 
peace  To  my  mind  that  hope  will  be  barren  unless  we  can  enter 
into  such  a  peace  conference  vvl;h  a  record  clear  of  the  taint  of 
treaty  breakink;  on  our  own  part.  The  only  leadership  we  want  to 
give  the  world  is  moral  leadership  We  must  have  our  own  hands 
clean  if  we  try  it. 

Are  our  hands  clean  today?  Unfortunately,  they  are  not.  We, 
too.  are  violating  a  treaty  just  as  sacred  and  Jusi  as  Important  as 
any  ever  written. 

What  treaty  are  we  violating?  In  1921.  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce 
naval  cxpendliuros  among  the  great  powers,  the  Washington  Con- 
ference was  called  Its  chief  purpose,  in  the  beginning,  was  the 
/  limitation  of  naval  armaments.  Tlie  mo.~t  important  accomplish- 
ment of  the  conference,  however,  was  the  adoption  and  signing  of 
the  Nine  Power  Pact.  In  tliat  pact  we  Joined  with  seven  other 
nations  in  agreeing  to  respect  the  territorial  and  administrative 
integrity  of  China. 

This  was  not  the  first  contact  our  Nation  had  had  with  China. 
For  125  years  we  have  been  sending  over  missionaries  to  op>en  schools, 
colleges."  haspitals.  and  churches.  In  1899  v.-e  Intervened  In  China 
and  insisted  upon  the  open-door  policy.  Wc  Insisted  th:\t  our  rights 
In  China  be  recognized,  and   that  no  other  nation  could  create  a 


sphere  of  Infiuence  there.  During  the  World  War  China  readily 
compiled  with  President  Wilson's  request  and  declared  war  upon  the 
Central  Powers  shortly  after  wc  entered  the  world  conllict.  Wh.-n 
that  war  ended,  however.  China  profited  not  at  nil.  The  net  lesult, 
so  far  as  China  was  concerned,  was  that  her  old  rival  e.nd  enem:-  — 
Japan — was  given  all  of  the  German  rights  In  China  In  retaliation 
of  that,  and  with  disappointment  wl'h  the  way  she  had  b.-en  treated 
by  her  allies,  the  Chinese  people  commenced  their  effective  boycott 
against  Japanese  goods.  It  v.as  an  effective  boycott.  I'.s  f-uccets 
struck  vitally  at  the  economic  structure  of  Japan.  It  mu.^t  be  re- 
membered that  then  Japan  did  not  have  her  diversified  foreign 
trade:  her  merchant  marine  had  not  been  built  to  the  strength  It 
now  occupies.  To  Japan.  Chlner.e  trade  was  of  vital  Importance. 
By  the  time  of  the  Washington  Conference  on  Armistice  Day  1921, 
the  Chinese  b<iycott  had  leached  a  state  of  well-nigh  perfection. 
In  that  conference  we  asl:ed  Jap?,n  to  agree  to  a  naval  program 
which  meant  economy  for  us  and  also  lessened  the  d.inger  to  us  In 
the  Pacific.  In  consideration  of  Japan's  ngrefnient  In  the  navai  side 
of  the  conferencr*,  we  Induced  China  to  discontinue  the  bt^y.ott.  In 
payment  for  this  action  on  China's  part,  we  wrote  Into  article  I  of 
the  Nine  Power  Pact  th?  agreement  "to  resp;^et  the  sovereignty,  the 
independence,  and  the  territorial  and  administrative  Integrity  of 
China."  All  nine  of  the  nations  agreed  to  it.  China,  relying  entirely 
upon  her  trust  in  us.  surrendered  her  mtv>t  effective  weapon. 
China  believed  her  .sovereignty  and  independence,  administrative 
and  territorial  Intepritv  would  be  respected  by  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Yet  today  China  suffers  and  htr  territorial  Integrity  Is  being 
destroyed.  -Wc.  for  the  profits  Involved.  a:e  aiding,  abetting,  and 
cooperating  in  th:it  destruction. 

We  today  are  Japan's  most  important  ally  In  her  war  with  China. 
Were  It  not  for  the  assistance  of  the  United  States.  Japan's  China 
campaign  would  probably  have  collapsed  many  months  ago.  Japan 
is  a  nation  without  the  nececsary  materials  of  war.  Japan  has  no 
oil  with  which  to  operate  her  airplanes,  her  tanks,  her  trucks,  her 
automobiles,  or  even  her  battleships.  We  furnish  €5  percent  of  that 
which  she  secures  from  the  outside  world.  V/e  fiirnuh  90  percent 
of  the  scrap  Iron  and  steel  with  which  she  manufactures  her 
munitions.  We  furnish  90  percent  of  the  copper  for  her  muni- 
tions. We  furnish  99  percent  of  her  other  metals  for  alloys  for 
munitions  preparations.  She  must  have  metal-working  machinery, 
our  contribution  is  67  peicent  of  that.  We  furnish  64  percent  of 
the  automobiles  and  parts  which  Japan  Is  using  in  China. 

It  is  true  we  furnish  no  soldiers — -kq  do.  hov.'ever,  furrl.'-h  the 
materials  for  the  munitions  which  tho.se  soldiers  use.  We  furnish 
no  airplane  pilots,  but  we  furnish  the  pasoline  to  propel  the  air- 
planes. We  furnish  no  tank  or  truck  drivers,  but  we  lurnish  the 
tanks  and  the  trucks,  the  gasoline  to  operate  tliem.  and  the  oil  to 
lubricate  them.  We  are  in  the  Japancse-Chlnc.se  war  right  up  to 
our  necks.  We  are  Japan's  No.  1  partner.  China  is  being  destroyed. 
We  are  making  the  profits. 

But  don't  for  a  minute  think  that  we  are  not  taking  a  chance. 
You  mothers  and  fathers  whose  boys  are  coming  Into  military  age 
need  have  no  fal.se  sense  of  security  coming  from  the  belief  that 
we  can  play  this  game  of  profit  sharing  permanently  without  risking 
the  lives  and  bodies  of  those  young  men  you  love.  Every  month, 
every  week,  every  day.  we  make  possible  the  prolonging  of  the  far 
ea.stern  war.  to  that  extent  do  we  enlarge  the  danger  of  ultimate 
world  conflict  from  the  ravages  of  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to 
escape.  Every  dollar  of  profit  enjoyed  by  the  American  oil  pro- 
ducer, the  American  scrap  iron  and  steel  shipper,  the  American 
machinery  manufacturer,  mav  ultimately  be  paid  for  by  the  life 
of  an  American  soldier,  the  family  of  whom  now  thinks  that  he 
Is  safe. 

No  one  can  deny  that  in  th:s  matter  otir  duty  Is  clear.  Every 
substantial  poll  of  public  opinion  shows  that  at  least  75  perceiU 
of  our  pf'ople  recognize  this  duty.  That  duty  is  to  comply  with 
our  treaty  obligations  and  stop  our  citizens  irom  further  violation 
of  the  Nine  Power  Pact.  Common  honesty,  common  .sense,  and 
cold-blooded  logic  require  that  we  do  no  less. 


Old-Ape  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    MONTA.NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Ftbruary  19.  1940 


RADIO  INTERVIEW  WITH  HON.  JAMES  M    MEAD,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  conr;ent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interview  broadcast  over 
Station  WJSV.  Wa.shington.  D.  C,  on  February  18,  1940, 
at  2:45  p.  m..  under  the  sponsorship  of  Americans  Over 
Forty,  at  which  time  Dr.  William  G.  Downs,  Jr.,  inter- 
viewed the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mead]  on 
the  problems  of  the  middle-aged  and  older  workers. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  interview  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow.s: 

Dr  DuwNs  .s«.;iator  Mr>D  to  what  do  yi)U  attribute  the  present 
pllRht  of  thr  midrtle-agf-d  and  older  worker? 

beruitor  Mk\d  I  think  that  the  unemployed  mlddle-a«ed  and  older 
»i  rker  of  Uxiay  U.  fur  the  mo»tt  part  a  victim  of  the  miic hine  aj?*  in 
wh.<h  *e  live  Our  m.>d«-rn  Induntrlal  H>sum.  ubUr  productive  o( 
untold  brrKflln.  ha»  hIwj  proved  U>  b«-  a  ( urae  to  the  worker  who 
ha-*  reachrd  tl,»-  an*"  of  *0  PrivaU-  indiiHtry  ha«  «et  up  a«<'  llmlta 
which  dlMTlnunute  aKalnal  the  oUIrr  wrjrker  and.  in  tountleaa 
Ui«Unrrs  h^H  riHUllrU  lu  hla  uwlln«  a  pohiiion  on  the  pay  roll  ror 
on«  on  U.I-  rriuf  roll 

I)r   iM.v^Nm    Ttien  you  think    Senator,  that  private  lndu»try  la  the 

Hr<  *t  I  IT.  iiiler^  ..    .    .»,      i 

B.nal-  r  Mr>»  Only  In  that  It  1^  to  prlvaf.<  Induntry  that  the 
work.f  «l>'.i.UI  W-ik  fur  hu  J<.n  No  I  nlK.iiUl  •»•>  tliat  at  prewni  tl»e 
r«-<l<ral  (.  vi-rnrtiint  l*  ab  lut  .»»  bH«l  Wr  r>.»v.'  fnund  tliat  the  a^e 
ItnillN  for  (isil  M-fvur  ellKibilHy  bavK  Ii«»m  «Ua<lily  lowered  llil" 
nieano  tbat  tbr  Kj-defrtl  ( »<ivet  i.fnei.i  .-  *<ll  an  privaU-  <n»«r|fi^', 
la    iM.t     aUfaitliiK     to    lU    •ervKr     1b«      lx«t     talent    an'l    p«l>»'finMe 

'  1/t    Ix.wMa    Aj  pa''n'l»  lb'  n   y.'i  aKf**  wilb  Atnft^nun  d-ft  ftitty 
n>H'    »i(>»«»»rlt»    arid    e«t*ri'i'      have,    or    »l<'/<»l«l    bave    a    valua    l«»f 

M«i »    M»»f.    Al»«  li(««'»»       A    Mi«n    I'f    •*"♦»»*(»    a«    lb"    »it»'    "f    ♦' 

f,M*    11,  ))•'«<  •«••    J'tot  »»•»' b'«l  M**  v».f»  |/<Na  '/»  b»«  ..»  b**  I  bif«t'a( 
«(.«)    MM'iiU*   <  ^|-al.»lttw»      ♦>fi.«i(.lr    !•»«■    |"»»''-   '»    •>••■•    ••"     '       •" 
fr-H,  iM^^tiiK   »^'»H>   »"♦   fb*  «»»|<  b«"«p  aa  a<    |(ra^*bl  •>♦«•»»»«  '"  •"    bt- 
ll«.*iinai»''tt       I  bat    |.*>v»«»   »•   |i»«i    *•«•   l/t'l'^i*"*!   »"»    (♦•-•»•»    »".♦•     ' 
fi«lMI«  HMtbdd  MllVdy      M«»*il/  »••».  b  Iba  M,t»(.t«y  •Dll  a^fJly  i»«<»'»U 
MalMX'     »/»(«e»l»»»"  «b     at.'l    »••«»••»««  (i*l     ib*    av*taK<     «<Mt|<i"t»lb*'»    a< 
ib  a««  Hm'  v»»y  H^atn  ■<  tb»   ni*      In  M"'*  "'  '•»•  '*' '  ^••*"*^^  '•  *" 
in>  ri<aa>n«  an^J  aUiii.  i  f  u  ndiOK  >  <-b  tb*  jmil  .,»  .  (it(.l<'y»r»  b/  »bob' 
II, «.   ii.Miitif   *<»k«f  »»<•»•'  Ml  r-vor  of  Ia«.  »»n«'fl«i»'«'il  ai/plUanl* 
l>f    Ih.wNa     Vi.ti  i.j*(,ai<  i|  ibe  attittiib  nf  lii*-  ►«  iii Jal  Onvarnnu  rii  ' 
(viMiwi   M»Ai«    Ai»i«  I  •«>  attain    tb«'   >HnUi  fH.Ui^^j  la»»  ai.d  r#vi»- 
latton*    n    b—   i^«<.M»"  »-»i»w<bnKl»  iiim<  i/li  tut  »n»iior<'   w<.rk«f»  Ui 
obtain  ni.pl</yn.»bl  in  ibe  O'-vtnn..  bl  •-»•.»«*•      Kvrii  W>m  i>  atM  b 
laa*  »n<l  ri.M>ilai»ona  may   n-i  •irntly  a|<p'y    ll  la  evUtebi    Ib-l  IImi 
•  .una"   <.»lMb«la'i    ta  invar  alily    f.'   .nd  ovrf    tbe  i.lrtei   onr 
l»r    l>"WN«    4)r  niiira*-   yotdb   !•.•«  plmiy  i/f  pr'/btaiiia    14m« 
H^liMior  Maai»    Indanl  n  ba«  and  I  am  I'llly  .yini.albt-iu    to  i»»efn 
f  am  b"»    I"  any   •♦'n**    iryiiiK  U,  inal'«    «  « .►•<    a»'alb»l  lb»  yobbnaf 
«.,b.i     I    .'    ..i.>    n.' «'    iban   AnwiUrtn*  ov<t    l-ny    i-     tii  tlwir   ap' 
I,,    ..  I,    .,  lu.  .4   i/(.  I  I.  n.a      In  ibf  b«bd«  iit  y-ntb  tr«»i  the  deaiiby 
!,f  Lb«^  Naii'.n   '4»mJ  I"  lb.    i;i«<la  of  yonib  "*«<  mn-t    Uf'-re  ail,  M<lltim« 
uiir      I   ani   for   tin  .i    i.i    i£ia<n.    I   lav  r   imnirdut'    «i  tion      N«V«r' 
II.    1.   --    tb.    inUJdl'-  a««il  •.uilui  of  dii*  riininaUii )  tmpl'  'Hi^Jil  p<Jl»- 
,  ,, -         .;  ,,  „n  imliM'lual  iiwriiini^  "ur  primary   e.,U'«-rii       AH  of  th» 
Uall.  ..I.    ■  wt   iir.poiiant   latUjrii  of  tWivernnn  tit  inor;*le    of  em<  lenry. 
of  ejii>rri.  n«id  auper\  lalon  arr   tied  up  in  the  que«licn  of  lb«-  ut-hiia- 
btlity  of  (.hierin»{  .uid  enc  iira*<lnt{  the-  .•tnpluymeut  In  re.-^jxingible 
pi«,itu)na    of    our    uiaturt-    wurk.r^      We    aim    to    remove    ihc    older 
worker  from  the  ao-called  blacklist  and  In  that  effort  youth  agrees 
with  us  ^  ^. 

Dt  Downs  I  think  that  ail  of  us  can  fully  agree  with  you  there. 
Senator  MtAO  The  In.Muenco  of  technoloKlcal  advancement  on  the 
entire  problem  U  fairly  apparent  Certainly  none  of  us  familiar 
with  'he  ctrcum-siances  will  question  the  existence  of  a  great  deal 
of  age  discrimination  Many  employers  will  ardently  Justify  this 
dLscrlmlnaticn      Is  there  Justflcatlon  for  If 

Sonator  MI:^D  None  whatever  The  average  man  of  that  age  Is 
the  head  of  a  family,  hale,  hearty,  and  mentally  and  physically 
vigorous  and  alert,  and  his  employment  means  education  and  oppor- 
tunity fc.r  youth 

Dr  Downs  I  am  familiar  with  some  of  the  studies  that  have 
been  made  on  thU  subject.  You.  however,  have  been  extremely 
close  to  the  mattt-r  Wont  you  tell  u^?  of  some  of  the  evidence 
there   Ls  available   to  support   vour  contentions? 

Senator  Me.\d  Yes:  as  vou  say  there  have  been  a  good  many 
studies  which  brin^  out  these  facts  The  popular  superstition— 
the  -forty  phobia  that  men  at  40  are  no  longer  desirable  employ- 
ables suffert-d  a  -stern  denial  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  Older  Workers  which  made  its  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  March  1938  The  committee  rep'jrted 
that  it  found  little  evidence  to  .substantiate  the  widespread  opinion 
that  the  efficiency  of  workers  dtx-lines  at  40  "On  the  contrary.  ' 
It  reported  "We  have  found  particular  evidence  that  in  many 
Instances  the  revers<»  is  true'  The  comnuttee  went  en  to  report 
that  after  making  its  survey.  It  felt  that  much  of  the  discrimina- 
tion ajo»im.t  the  older  workers  was  entirely  without  Justmcation. 
It  asserted  that  the  determimng  factors  lor  employment  should  be 
phvical     tMness.    skill,    and    experience    rather     than    ai^e. 

Dr     Downs    Believe    n-.e.    all    Americans    over    40    will    say    amen 

to  that. 

Senator  Meap  Since  that  reptirt  in  1938.  the  committee  has  1?- 
sue<i  suhseqvient  report,-,  of  creat  significance  last  year  it  revealed 
that,  as  a  result  of  n  car.  fu!  study,  it  felt  that  the  man  over  40 
La  neither  a  poor  producer  nor  a  liad  accident  risk  The  commit- 
tee gttited  that  fnnn  the  standpoints  of  ifrcup  insurance  and  cld- 
ajr»  peru-ions  there  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  employment  of 
Older  worker*,  provided  a  crraduated  system  of  employee  contribu- 
tions   13   muiniain.-<l.     The   committee   mdicated   clearly   that    there 


IB  in  fact  no  w.und  aclentmc.  or  economic  reasons  for  us»"K  age 
Itself  aa  a  barrier  to  industrial  ^rvlce  Each  case  should  be  Jud^^ed 
on  lU  merits  When  that  i»  done,  it  is  uatially  found  that  the 
mail"  ho  b.«  reached  the  a«  of  40  holda  hla  own  with  hla  younger 
competitor  in  speed,  precision,  and  production 

Dr    Downs    Seaiat<.r    I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  elaborate  on 
your    prevloua    ren»arka    regarding    discrimination    in    the    Federal 

"'Snab.r  Micad  I  have  been  looking  into  many  examples  of  dU- 
crlmmalory  age  re^trictioiu  in  several  branchea  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmeni  I  have  tbougl.t  ri«ht  along  tl^«»t  we  have  had  no  good 
riKhl  to  critui7.e  age  dl-crlminallon  in  private  cnterprl*-  If  we 
a.ndoned  it  m  the  Ooverninmt  service  Therefore^  1  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  aiiarkimi  laws  and  r.-gulallona  in  the  Oovernment 
whuh   work   deiriinenully   upon   the  middle-agrd   and   older   em- 

*'  lir'  I>i)WN»  And  you  believe  that  it  »«  poaalble  to  correct  thla 
ronditinii'     I  wond»T  Jn*l  bow  you  would  miKi'e^t  d'-inK  »<.? 

Hen.iior  Mr*r.  The  varitma  .urveva  that  have  be.  n  inflde  by  re- 
liable .,rKiibi/«t|oi.«  augmented  by  my  own  pef'tial  Itupilrle.  bnve 
iMnvineed  me  that  we  .hnuld  prompUy  clwir  lb*  r«»efal  .ervlee  of 
ubdtie  re,trb«iob«  agflin.f  tii,-  middle-ai'rd  w.fk^r  wb'-  l.  well- 
nuaiined    lb  #Vefy   |w»t»«uUr   •••♦'t't    hla  ag"       »«•«   <♦«"      >/    "^  ';",* 

»«»i'f      III   M/.'.Ml.Kr.e   wMb  «h»»i  lHtn*\ffUtn    I   "<»>   •p"n«"rlbg   a   bill 


wUiih    nfovi#|e,    for   f-UmlMilon   of   <»tb«llfvlbg    «t<     f. m.M'.n.    lb 


ill.    Si,  I,., I,    itiMl    la 
I    Uiinli    It    •b'lqld 


i„  I  ./lilt    law 

(lie     *|MM<      «• 


(,   *   |,<b<}ibg  lb  iH«  NMIM  «/f  KfpfMtitimit*"* 

1,1    ii,„itt>  ibln  la*  ^  ,,  , 

ipt  |»iw*(«  V<«,  ihv  mfm*  ut  m»  tn  h0  nn  a«<»ii-(.i  appr<,.i<ti 
III  III*  nibj.ii  I  <«  Mainly  U'tin*  «ba«  fnUf  'till  «i 
And  |t»fib»'r  that  It  i«  ad»'.»bl»i«'f««1  M^OfUbitf  • 
*i'.|  M'  lb"  !•'«'<»  What  "I"***  <l"  V""  OUntl  fbli'li'  bi<  iiiki  n  t>>r  » 
iKfii.NiKiii  miUiUiH  tuf  Um  j/iobl#b.  «/l  '»>«  <-vai-i<J  ^fcofkara  Ui 
IfMbiatry' 

>wn^»./r  M»«»i    Very  lKl*f1r    I  WHild  .uggin   a  ftve.p.illit  ltri>HT>nn 

wbii  b  inl»i;bt    im  bid" 

Kirrtt  A  lb' f'/bgli  lnva«tlgull//ii  on  an  ofnnal  ba-la,  of  »bi« 
rai|v«  of  /lltf-firnlfiafl'fi  lb  ibo  einpl'/ym*!!'  'I  older  work' r«  and 
Ibe  rer.,minei)d»»iu»b  «/f  w/fiwtlve  n»#aawr#a  thr<rti«t)  l»l»t«  ami 
lfK(U'Tu\  laguia'inn 

Hionil    KlKMiiirtiUin   ur  at  laaa*  reduetum,  of  age  diwritnibailnna 
arMl  "I'e  f»'i|inref(,«.ni»»  lit  numi  bratk^i*  of  ib'  ff(\9rn\  Civil  Hrtvue 
TbiMl    M.ike  kfM/Wb  t/»  i\ui  wiirkff  th<»  a/lvuneaga*  of   in/rcaxd 
akUl,  gKKl   boattb.   Iwbur  ofganiiUiilon,   arul  nt  HaaoeMUon   with    a 
"gi/in»i'    in<b(»(ry 

►  III  lb  t'lHi-h.i  i/e  th*-  reil  lued  for  thff  •rrvtrea  of  ab1«,  eg- 
prfiefi/ed  men  f. nd  thereby  help  to  break  d</wn  tt»«  prejudlcea 
aculrml    lb**    ni:ddle-nKed    wtrrkff 

Kifib  AdjU"!  H'Mie  aiul  Kederid  InHUrani^e  and  retirement  plana 
to  eliminate  any  forced  age  ditcrtmlnation  where  it  U  »hown  to 
ex'st 

In  thin  eonnectlon  I  would  draw  particular  attention  ♦o  ft 
re«M>liition  I  am  sp<jnsorlng  in  the  Senate  whuh  would  authorl^?e 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  acting  with  a  natlonnl  advisory  committee, 
to  invent igate  and  report  to  Congress  upon  'he  effect  of  economic 
condition"*  on  our  middle-aged  and  older  emp'oyables  Through 
this  means  we  would  learn  with  some  degree  of  accviracy  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  Industrial  discrimination  against  the  older 
worker:  of  his  relative  efficiency ;  of  the  eticct  upon  his  family: 
of  the  increa.'-ed  relief  burden:  and  of  the  extent  to  which  retire- 
ment and  com;>ensatlon  insurance  plans  militate  against   him 

Dr  Downs  If,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  rase  a  good  deal  of  our 
unemployment  Is  due  to  technological  advances  it  would  peem 
that  many  employable  unemployed  workers  would  never  be  able 
to  return  tc  their  former  occupations  What  steps  do  you  think 
might  be  taken  to  solve  this  phase  of  the  problem? 

Senator  Mead  The  question  of  the  retraining  of  our  older  work- 
ers ha.s  likewise  captured  considerable  recent  attention  It  Is  an 
Important  Item  because  retraining  wculd  serve  to  flt  many  pres- 
ent unemploved  into  new  vocations  In  which  they  could  earn  a 
livelihood  I  WHS  much  pleased  to  note  that  The  problem  of  the 
older  worker  received  attention  at  the  recent  National  Confer- 
ence on  Labor  Legislation  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
Wa.shington  It  was  recommended  at  that  conference  that  there 
be  given  thought  to  a  plan  for  the  retraining  of  skilled  labor. 
Technological  ndvnnres.  shifts  In  demand  for  types  or  clashes  of 
goods  and  oiher  economic  changes  bring  about  situations  whereby 
large  croups  of  skilled  workers  And  thenaselves  without  a  market 
for  their  services 

Dr  Downs  How  many  Americans  over  40  are  too  sharply  con- 
scious of  that  fact! 

Senator  Mkad  It  seems  to  me  that  the  conference  was  on  the 
right  track  m  asking  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  app>olnt  a  perma- 
nent national  committee.  comp>osed  of  employers  and  employees, 
to  collect  and  to  analyse  relevant  facts  to  establish  and  prornote 
BUitable  stjjndards  of  training,  to  publish  and  disseminate  Its 
findings  and  to  assist  generally  in  the  establishment  of  State  and 
local  ai?encies  to  pri>mote  retraining  programs 

Dr  Downs  Senator  Mead  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate not  only  the  very  valuable  Interest  you  have  shown  In  these 
problems  which  are  so  imponani  to  us  all.  but  also,  the  extremely 
valuable  Information  you  hav«  given  us  and  program  you  have 
outlmed. 
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Government  and  Business 


extp:nsiox  of  remarks 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OK  rKNNSYl.VANIA 

IN  THK  SKNATK  01'  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
Monday.  February  19.  1940 


ADDRBBS  BY  HON    HAROLD  I,    ICKES 

Mr  OUFFKY  Mr  PTrsidrnl,  on  Prbruiiry  14.  1P40,  Hon. 
Harold  L  Ickcv  Hnii-tiiry  of  Ihp  Intrrtor.  •ipi  k^'  in  N<w  Ynik 
Cltv  befnii-  the  K(  ('iK'Milc  Club  of  Nrw  York  on  llir  .siibtrct 
of  Oovrmrnem  inid  bii«ifM"!».  In  fhp  krrn,  Inci^lvr.  iind  vrry 
InfrrfniiMi?  WHV  for  v/hlrh  lif  h  miirfl,  »^«r»*,itv  lik""  Mrllv- 
frrd  nn  fii\iUc=i  v^hicli  fiiinl'^fv«  miirh  f"/ul  for  iikmikIiI  1 
>i«k    Ubil    lb«'    n«bl»»"»«i    b»'    \ini\U(i    in    1h»'    Ap|>«tuHK    of    fh«' 

'Hiftt'  iMifig  no  i.bJiTiiM)  «h*«  uddtffn  wa.^  ut^cttd  to  m 
pfUiii-d  in  Mm-  Km  OKI!  iM  follow* 

Tb»»  i.iin,ni(iiii»  to  rn.  ,ik  III  V'-ti  la  ^/l»l(<i^bll.«  tbtii  f  (I'lfti'iiliirly 
«i'b"M»*  I  nb<br«iwb<i  Mmi  lb  nil  <»»«  <'oi»(H»/  ibi»r»'  »•  hn  iboix 
fNir-ibibd  d  tnrum  of  IbtwIllKirMt,  jxrlltM*!,  Htm  m/OIM/WW  *<♦'»»• 
aiiViiiiv«»  ,  ,,  , 

rv.iiM  Wii'lHbifbin  ffbiirtu  ¥tHrnt>a  mn  OimI  t-i  e»ru|i«)  fioiir  IbU 
fcfMia  I  would  liHVii  111  be  Dubli'l  MUttPti  Uial  Milo  I"  b"«  merely 
#cnnoinie  r-vuli'-in  bu«   ib*-  inri»«r  <  in  l#  of  i"nn<inie  impel  iiili«ni 

riibern  M.»iir«d  ine  ibm  I  vn*  to  lie  «he  bull  'n  ii  bnllfH/bl  with 
fbi  i.u'li<n"'  till-  i-ieiidorn  mihI  the  fert'Ubb.ble  Mr  W«'ii  tbe  t"ri'«. 
Ofr.  lliouKb  u  bn  nii|ii"U«  a»/"U«  waving  anylbini'  nd 

IftUt  If  ab>oi,«'  tbinkn  tbul  li  n  f bi  I  «m  going  t"  be  fbe  btilj, 
tt»r«»wing  tri',»*'lf  ufond  tbe  ring  liku  my  friend  llu.<li  .bibb-on,  let 
S»  r«-mibil  bun  ib"i  I  »i'"  ;»»■••'  •"•b  «  W,.ll  inunev  (»ietiir<  If 
th0T9'»  ft  bullliKbt  t  -I  K'bt  Ibi  K"ll»«  lo  t/e  Fndibabd,  ablflbig  t»i« 
AB%v#fa, 

Tonight  I  d"  n"i  mini  in  wu^fe  Mils  opporHMiiy  In  a  mfr*  btill- 
flgtit  over  .puifii  (!' lulls  of  (lovi-rnmi'bt  (idiniiiii'tutii'ii  wbirh  irk 
pariuii'.ar  bnHbir^m.  n  I  h' r"  i.nl  bow  give  Mr  W<  ir  u  mm  check 
on  that  kind  <  f  a  p.<rty,  if  nbd  win  n  lie  wiu.ts  it 

Inntt^d,  I  v..>i;i  »r,  i-Kpl.,re.  from  the  put)l:c  M-rvant'it  point  of 
view,  a  few  of  lb"  p;liit<rin'<  generaii/atlon^  i-ucb  ita  "free  enter- 
prise" "Oov.  rntrn  nt  ititerference  with  buaisiesh  '  and  the  '  lued  of 
tcnndence.'  which  nu'dd>  up  our  thinkiin,'  at  a  time  uben  we 
deriK-rately  need  to  think  dearly  on  the  inierrehiti.  r;-!i'.i)  ol  h.t 
trinity  which  itand  or  fall  t<  get  her  a?  our  Anie.ican  v.  .v  nt  ile  - 
free  private  capiialiam.  Individual  liberty,  and  political  deniociacy. 

Lets  start  v.ith  "Oovernment  interference  with  business," 

The  most  common  form  in  which  government  has  a  say  about 
the  conduct  of  a  business  Is  direct  regulation  through  a  regulatory 
commission  such  as.  for  Instance,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  CommunK-ations  Commission,  and  the  Securi- 
ties and  E^tchange  Commi.sslon:  or  thrcugh  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiission  under  the  antitrust 
laws 

Ii  It  is  alleged  that  the  Investigators  and  examiners  and  lawyers 
of  these  Govtrnmcnt  bodies  are  mercenary  arnuts  ravajring  the  fair 
fields  of  buslnes-s,  how  did  they  get  into  these  fieldi  In  the  first 
place,  and  how  do  thev  keep  coming  in? 

The  answer  is— buslncs5men:  liusinessmen  who  originally  per- 
suaded the  Congress  that  these  regulatory  ag.i  cies  were  nece.sary 
to  preserve  tlie  s,ystem  of  private  enterprise  for  the  majority  of 
businessmen  against  the  dipredatlcns  of  a  mincrlty;  huslnessmeu 
whose  complaints  keep  those  agencies  constantly  on  their  toes. 

Lets  lock,  for  example,  at  the  oldest  regulatory  agency,  the  Inter- 
Etate  Commerce  Commission. 

Who  insisted  on  bringing  the  railroads  under  the  I  C  C.  in  the 
first  place?  Businessmen— the  businessmen  who  were  ^rain  pro- 
ducers  and  grain  merchants  and  local  supply  houses  in  the  farming 

West . 

Who  within  the  last  few  years  demanded  the  extension  of  the 
reeulatorv  powers  of  the  I  C.  C.  to  the  new  and  expanding  bus  and 
truck  industry?  Businessmen — the  businessmen  v.ho  own  and  op- 
erate the  railroads  that  felt  the  trucking  comiHtition. 

Who  brought  the  new  and  adventurous  aviation  industry  under 
the  Cull  Aeronautics  Authority?  Businessmen — the  businessmen 
In  the  aviation  Industrv  itself,  both  to  referee  their  industry  dif- 
ferences and  to  ward  off  the  attempt  of  the  businessmen  of  the 
railroads  to  git  aviation  under  the  control  of  what  th?y  hoped 
was  a  railroad- minded  I.  C.  C. 

Who  is  b-h:nd  wage  and  hcur  laws  and  nil  the  Interference 
tiiev  cause  with  business?  Labor  unions?  Certainly.  But  also 
businessmen— manufacturers  in  high-priced  labor  areas  like  New 
England  and  New  York  who  rightly  think  it  isnt  cricket  to  have 
to  compete  for  a  national  market,  which  Includes  New  England 
and  New  York,  asalnst  competitors  in  low-priced  child-labor  areas. 


W^io  presses  the  T.  N,  E.  C.  for  hearings  on  the  oil  industry 
and  the  tobacco  Industry  and  urces  Government  officials  to  nsk 
embarrassiiii;  ciuestion.s  of  bu.sinehsmen?  Other  buslne.-*men  In 
those  same  industries 

Who  presses  the  inquiries  at  the  SEC  as  to  the  reason  why 
middle  wistern  investors  can't  buy  securities  In  middle  western 
enterprises  from  middle  western  Investment  bimkert*  through 
competitive  bidding  withoin  paying  an  uniuces.-ary  regional  tribute 
to  vou  people  in  New  Y.-rk'  Bu'iU'-^smen  Investment  bankers 
In  Chicaijo  and  Cleveland,  who  siy  they  don't  uiulerHiund  why 
there  hiih  to  he  a  basin«  point  for  United  Htaten  llnimi-e  at  23 
Wall  .street,  any  more  than  a  lot  of  other  middle  wenlernerH  ev»'r 
\indei>tood  why  Chicago  utecl  hud  to  be  priced  in  Chicago  on  the 
PlIiHburith   baling   puint, 

Willi  niart*  all  of  t he-**'  imtitruMt  »ctlon»<  that  sometime*  mnkP 
the   (rimlnal    docket    look    like    the    social    register''      IhiHinenHmen 

Mr  Weir  miiniigiR  tbe  Niiliniuil  Hieel  Co  Nutlonul  Hirel  In  n 
part  of  Little  .Mieel  When  tbe  elder  J  V  Mornaii  oritatil/ed  the 
I  lilted  HlMte«  Kleej  Cn' pornl  Ion  Mil'.  HIeel  In-  never  intended  that 
tbeie  ibmild  ever  be  iinv  LMHe  H:eel  of  Mr  Weir  or  even  Kir 
'1..HI  Oiidler  Wbv  are  Mr  WiK  and  Mr  (iiMller  inanPK'bg  inde- 
pMKleiil  rMiiipiinie'- '  Hi(nii«»-  •Mine  n(  bef  b(i*ine««  Mi  in  wtio  Wna 
iindonbieiilv  iiillfd  a  bimilrelv- 'H.mk  »<Tiiili«t  ii»hMl  William 
Ibiwiifil  Inft  ibeb  I^M'iibnt  of  ilie  Cnited  Pfiilen  iind  a  »Mi«l 
bn«»»er    bi  bi'Ve  lii»  Aitufbi  v  (binfiil  -Hf  to  »e':ti«(ii   l»h'  f»t»«el 

In  oilK'f  y/o|iU  one  imI  of  bne  ii'>«  i»b  in  tbj<  iniine  of  pf  ••«^ei  v)n(f 
(be  •vnixiii  lit  pHv,tl><  #.ntM(li«=#«  t"  wlwwy*  IbV'ihMiM  MKalii*!  nihPt 
M«*'b«««>i>*<i>   ibi    it'iytpt  of   »be  ((♦"^il*    (    *•     «o*»'n.i»»«.n» 

'|l»»<  Mli'ii'diitl««  |»mM«    la  Uhi    ¥'it\iU  itft   ii\   bwiii'*"*!!**'!!   I*   HkIi' 
I'lf*  point    !•  ibiit    wbaf   •*««•   «b«   \itt<t'*   nl   wovffiibM'bt     U'l/inlMdva 
ur  i-i»»<(  i(tiv»/    lb  rniiiioM  »»»jt»ib«i»   "m«    hi   of   bM^ifM'MMi' i<   i"  pi-w- 
tbMlly  alwwv*  Mbolbcr  «<>'l  n(  Wil«IMMt»M*«<b  lbV«iklb«  (/rol«-<  dob  bf 

When  ibiiefore  n  lHii.lb«iMitn(tb  I*  frmrt  heratjiKf  go»'i»rbMiem  la 
|l,ii  »(<  III.  '  kiiili  bl«  bo*inii.«  wliiil  be  ••  imlly  ►IMilbfiiig  mIi'mM  U 
an'-lbir  biinii.Mi.Miiiii  beniiii-e  »/i/vi'i nini'iil  arln  c  im  M  fefina 
belv-i'i)  tbe  two  of  I  belli  bii"  d' '  ideO  I  but  I  be  k  i 'ind  bumiieitfi- 
biiiii  In  light  Ib  bi'.  idi'ii  of  What  p/oin<'i«'.  the  Atiffl'Mii  f>«ii*'iM 
of   flee  jMlvaie  enteipri'e 

Tbe  l>ii«ib'«i  ibdii  who  wibK  tbe  verrlKt  fiofit  the  riovernin/iit 
<«ll«  tbe  re«cij|i  fie  dotn  Tbe  »»u<iinei«»iniin  wb"  b-iin  ibe  vi-rdlrt 
rail*  tbe  r< unit  mid  tbe  wbob-  pr'«<i,«  inierferen/e  V<it»  pcy 
your  Mioney  and  you  take  ymir  elr  i"      tK-'ween  biiMfi/«*meii 

Hiippo»e  I  own  A  ffutunpnn  nrid  I  <■  loe  to  Widl  Minei  to  )xirri>'M 

flOiKioOOO  ft  l^n't  eu»ti:m«ry  t.,  (.je-i  if  Mo-  i»..iikinK  ti'-uw 
that  lor  II  WimrrHMloii  geu  Mun"  ■  'i  -  i"  b'lid  rue  ib«-  money 
at  iiii«re»i  puit>  u  couple  of  director*  on  my  Ixard  to  tell  ine  v.bat 
I  e;in  d<»  and  wbut  I  cannot  do  The  bumrnii*  world  thmka  that 
ih    f:.:r 

Hi.|>|)',  .  I  am  a  farmer  and  I  want  a  bounty  from  the  Oovern- 
ment Under  the  law  I  aiaee,  in  exrhanpr-  for  a  Treasury  subMdy. 
not  only  to  vary  my  product;on  to  help  the  immediate  price  atruc- 
ture  but  al*o  to  observe  i-pecifled  soll-coh-ervatlon  practici  s  That 
is.  in  return  for  a  money  contribution  of  tlie  whole  people  of  this 
generation.  I  am  required  t(i  u.se  my  private  property  and  run 
my  private  bu.'^iness  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  for  fviture  genera- 
tions of  that  whale  people  the  national  asset  of  fertile  land.  The 
business  world   thinks  that  is  fair, 

Mr,  Weir,  the  national  asset  Involved  in  your  industry  is  not 
only  the  inidustrial  labor  supply  of  the  United  States, 

It  is  the  national  asset  of  the  health  of  hundreds  of  thousand.^ 
Of  the  kind  rf  men  and  women  who  will  bear  for  the  next  genera- 
tion the  children  that  the  well  to  do  will  not  have. 

It  is  the  national  asset  of  the  free  man's  a.'^sumption  of  inde- 
pendence: the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independmce  and  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights:  the  spirit  that  makes  it  hard  for  us  to  be  servants 
but  makes  tis  the  best  fighting  men  on  earth:  the  spirit  to  which 
rich  men  will  have  to  appeal  m  poor  men  if  they  want  the  poor 
men  to  defend  the  rich  man's  bmger  ."^hare  in  capitalism  That 
spirit  Mr  Weir,  your  workers  may  want  to  manifest  by  belonging 
to  a  union  unbcssed  by  even  you. 

Suppo.se.  Mr  Weir,  the  Government  were  ofToring  you  a  million 
or  two  millions  or  three  millions  cash  per  annum  In  return  for 
vour  undertaking  to  con.serve  those  national  assets  of  manpower 
and  womanpower  and  childpnwer,  according  to  a  formula  that  the 
Government  laid  down  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act— as 
it  lays  down  a  formula  for  the  farmer  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 
It  would  be  a  fair  trad",  wouldn't  it? 

Wfll  Mr  Weir,  you're  takint;  that  Government  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head right  now-^ut  of  the  funds  of  the  whole  people-  Just  as 
surely  as  the  farmer,  ■who  conserves  the  soil,  is  getting  his  bounty. 

It  "is  your  company's  share  of  the  hundreds  of  nii!liou.s  p( .  year 
that  yoiar  steel  industry  gets  out  of  the  conKumers'  sales  tax  that 
we  call  the  tarilT — a  tax  on  all  the  people  which  over  the  years 
has  paid  the  steel  Industrv  literally  biliions. 

It  is  your  companVs  .-hare  of  the  $12,000,000,000  subsidy  which 
Federal  and  State  Governments  have,  since  1916.  given  to  your 
very  best  ctistomer,  the  automobile  industry,  in  the  form  of  new 
highways. 

It  is  vour  company's  share  of  the  billions  of  dollats'  worth  of 
Governrncnt  grants  for  Government  construction  and  equipment 
loans  and  of  all  other  subsidi-s  which  have  gone  into  the  railroads, 
which  are  the  steel  indvistry's  second  best  customer. 
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It  U  TOUr  company  s  shi»r«  of  the  hundrrds  of  milltons.  maybe 
a  bill  Kin  of  contract*  that  went  to  tb*-  strel  industry  ovit  of  the 
F>ederai  P  W  A.  proRtam  to  give  ycu  work  and  proSts  at  the 
txpecse  or  thf  public  debt  Your  ro.r.pany-*  net  income  has  rlfen 
from  11.000  600  In  1932  to  117  000  800  In  1937.  and  no  one  knows 
or  can  compute  h<iw  much  of  that  ui  rfpresenU>d  in  the  public 
debt,  about  which  there  arc  no  tuiUiy  fiiiuUiitf  Ots  lu  thii  eieclion 
year 

Considering  the  Rtnero*liy  of  the  American  people  In  the  way  or 
iubcidles  any  labor  leKi*laUon  to  pre.servc  the  mtnda.  the  bod'es. 
and  the  »p»"lt  of  your  workin»;nien  would  have  to  be  temble  indeed 
beXor*  It  constituted  an  unfair  iniruRlon  upon  the  capital  invest- 
ment that  you  consider  aU  yuurs  ujkI  your  siccltholderb 

I  wonder  if  there  is  an  important  indtwtrial  bu.-^iness  In  the 
United  SUtea  in  which  the  pMcple  as  a  whole  have  not  put  more 
subsidy  than  the  stotkh  ildero  have  put  capital? 

Now  please  don  I  nii6undersU»nd  I  in  not  objecting  to  the  policy 
of  the  present  tarifT  lawp  or  to  ."lubsldiea  nectssary  to  keep  \*hee.8 
turninj;  or  to  the  fact  that  pood  profits  ar«-  made  with  their  help 
I  ralae  this  public  particpatioii  In  so-railed  private  capital  only 
aa  a  sanitary  thounht  when  men.  who  are  the  temp<^rary  managers 
and  dividend  beninc:ar:e?  cf  the.-*  mingltd  pru-ate  and  public  Tund-s 
ccnftiie  their  own  judgmi  nt  with  a  high  moral  tone  about  the 
interference  by  130  OOO.tMX)  invisible  btockhclders  who  are  butjar 
daddymg  the  company,  probably  for  more  than  the  whole  capital 
acr^unt  on  the  book* 

To  me  the  most  significant  thing  in  President  RooseNelt  8  annual 
meaMkge  was  this  "The  »<jcial  and  economic  forces  which  have  been 
mtsOMnaged  abroad  until  they  huve  resulted  in  revolution,  dictator- 
ship, and  war  are  the  same  aa  those  which  we  are  here  strti^gimg  to 
adjust  pea'-efully  at  home  ' 

Since    lf<2»  we  have  come  an  enormoua  way   in   the  adjustment 
We  have  !<aved  oir  svstem  of  private  ei-.terprise  by  injecting  into  it 
new  human   rights  for   farmers,  ror  laborers,   investors,  consumers, 
the  unemployed 

Then  usJUf^  RcKw-«velt  has  put  it.  'We  b<n»ght  time  -  time  for 
the  revlvirying  processes  to  become  normal  n  utine  around  which 
cur  capitalistic  fsvstem  will  gradually  reorganize  on  a  .'elf-sustamlng 
baais  Any  wi.si>"  iran  who  think,-^  he  is  more  alrald  of  Inanimate 
debt  figures  than  or  irresistible  human  forcos  should  look  across  the 
ocean-  where  th^  conservative  ruling  classes  thought  that  it  cost 
too  much  to  buy  time-  and  see  how  much  faster  war  and  revolution 
ea'  up  the  capital  and  Income  of  rich  and  poor  alike 

With  all  my  henrt  I  hope  thnt  I  nin  net  speaking  these  words 
tonight  to  any  future  Amtrlcan  Fritz  Thyssen 

In  a  time  or  trarwltion  there  ha*  to  be  more  than  money  to  spend. 

When    the    whol?    wnrld    is    rocking    with    tones    of    revolt — when 

ruling  classes  everywhere  have  failed  to  make  the  gradt.» — when  th» 

ftirnng  mass  i.-  become  executive  as  well  as  articulate — there  mvist 

be  confldence 

"Ah."  savs  the  buflneaymnn  "that  s  what  we've  been  saying. 
Whafs  absoiutely  necessary  is  that  we  have  confldence 
My  answer  is  "No:  we  are  talking  alxjut  different  things  " 
The  riu'lnessmans  crnttdence  Is  helpful  at  all  times  But  it 
l.'nt  whafs  really  indi!«p«nsBblr  at  a  time  like  this— partly  because 
It  wont  Slav  put  anyway  and  will  jump  up  and  down  like  a  monkey 
on  a  .stick  with  evory  flutter  in  ycur  daily  cash  account. 

However  there  1-  a  confldtnce  that's  utterly  indl.spensable  at  a 
time  like  this  and  that's  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
pe<-p'.e 

Alwavs  the  common  man  and  woman  whr-jae  hard  lives  give  them 
no  chance  to  satisfy  themselves  Bb<iut  the  ereat  arguments  outside. 
have  n*  «  human  necessltv.  Ui  And  some  place  to  lodge  confidence 
if  the  Nation  Is  to  hn%c  enough  emotional  stability  to  be  able  to  do 
bti«^.ncsis. 

Once.  In  the  twenties  after  the  World  War.  the  mass  of  penpie. 
tired  of  government  had  confidence  In  the  captains  of  business 
Todav.  even  If  unjustlfiablv  thev  have  less  confldence  m  business 
Nineteen  twentv-nlne  Is  not  forgotten  Mu-^ica.  Whitney,  and 
Associated  Gas  &  Electric  wont  let  it  be  forgortten 

Nor  have  the  peopio  much  confidence  in  moet  politicians  either. 
About  most  of  us.  I'm  afraid  the  peoples  reaction  can  t)e  sum- 
marlzj'd  In  the  priceless  remark  of  the  Republican  Governor  of 
Colorado  about  Senator  V.\ndfnbekg.  "The  Senator  will  be  convinc- 
ing later  on  " 

The  people  will  be  slow  to  recaln  full  confldence  In  crurts  which 
they  thotight  had  betrayed  them  In  refusing  to  recognize  the  new 
rlk;ht.<»  i;!ven  them  by  mw  legislatures  Judge  Manton  and  Judge 
Thomas  havent  helped  much 

The  great  mass  have  confldence  only  In  one  symbol — the  Federal 
Ocvernment  Even  you.  the  mr>.«t  sophisticated  men  in  America. 
know  perfectly  well  that  as  a  practical  matter,  there  l.s  only  0!ie 
effective  symtiol  of  national  unity  In  this  country  todny  When 
you  wonder  if  something  can  be  done,  you  think  of  Washington. 
When  vou   want    to  get  something  done,   you  go  to  Washirgton. 

The  confldence  Is  even  more  concentrated  than  that.  The  more 
bewildering  things  get.  the  greater  the  confldence  of  the  mass  has 
to  tjeccme  personalized  The  word  must  become  flesh.  Individual 
n\en  are  Ix'comlng  more  and  more  imp^irtant  as  leaders  of  the 
maarrr  aiid  the  character  of  leadership  everywhere  is  <  f  tremendous 
concern  to  mankind  Retrardless  of  whether  you  agree  with  the 
President  or  not.  you  must  admit  that  this  personalization  of  con- 
fidence in  him  is  an  all-pervasive  reality. 


If  confldence  reposed  In  a  man  of  respcnsiblllty  and  knowledge  Is 
destroyed  today's  conditions — even  here  m  America — contain  an 
appalling  risk  that  that  confidence  will  be  usurped  by  some  gutter- 
rat  demagog  whose  Imagination  in  painting  the  Promised  Land 
to  his  vM.stful  followers  will  be  restrained  neither  by  a  sense  of  re- 
spcn.sibllity  nor  by  a  knowledge  of  fact 

On  the  basis  of  confldence  in  Roosevelt  we  do  have  the  fact  of 
enough  emotional  stability  to  do  business — more  than  any  other 
country  in  tlie  wr)rld  We  are  as  far  away  from  the  state  of  1929 
today  as  we  arc  frcai  the  mind  and  conditions  of  Europe.  In  this 
country  men  are  not  arraid  or  the  stability  or  the  dollar;  they 
aro  not  atraid  to  put  their  money  in  the  bank;  they  are  not  afraid 
to  keep  working  at  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

We  can  go  forward  provided  that  we  keep  the  confldence  of  the 
mas.s  that  gives  us  cur  stabiUiy. 

I   know   that   there  are  those  still  living  In  the  past  who  will 

understand  nothing. 

But  for  the  Intelligent  conservative  the  situation  Is  clear  Any- 
thing you  do  at  this  time  to  shalie  the  confldence  of  the  great  mass 
of  ihf  American  people  in  either  the  President  or  the  National 
Goveriunent  is  a  sin  against  free  enterprise.  Individual  liberty,  po- 
lltl<~al  democracy,  and  your  own  self-interest 

No  matter  on  what  you  may  disagree  with  him.  he  Is  now  a 
symtxjl  of  confld<  nee  whose  less  of  symbolic  value  now  would  make 
all  agreements  and  disagreements  utterly  unimportant. 

I  am  not  saying  what  the  situation  would  be  If  the  world  stopped 
rocking  ar.d  ceased  preparing  for  a  gigantic  Armageddon. 

But  until  the  world  is  at  peace,  the  Presidents  position  with  the 
btilk  of  the  American  people  Is  the  strongest  protection  that  the 
old-ra.-.hloned  American  way  of  life  has.  Millions  of  jieople.  who 
no  longer  have  faith  In  the  pnfit  system,  will  follow  him  in  faith 
In  the  protection  or  that  syst.'ra.  as  well  as  in  the  protection  of 
individual  liberty  and  political  democracy. 

Democrat  or  Republican.  Conservative  or  Liberal,  business,  if  it 
were  wite  as  to  its  own  seir-inierest.  would  now  keep  the  people 
ccnttdent    in   him.   emotionally    as    well    as    Intellectually. 

It  would  agree  with  the  President  wherever  it  possibly  could. 
ir  it  had  to  disagree,  it  would  disagree  reasonably — with  a  smile 
and  not  with  a  snarl.  For  if.  today,  the  mass  of  people  lose  faith 
In  Government  through  hun.  there  will  be  no  health  in  us. 

The  welfare  of  bu-siness  and  Government  are  so  Inextricably 
bound  together  that  one  cannot  be  dissected  cut  without  causing 
the  death  of  both  This  meeting  of  distinguished  citizens  to- 
night was  possible  because  invitations  could  be  sent  through  a 
Governmont-owned  post  office,  cr  by  means  of  Gcvernn:ent-pro- 
tected  communications  Ycu  have  been  able  to  arrive  safely  be- 
cause Go\ernmcnt  has  policed  and  shoveled  the  snow  from  the 
highways  and  the  streets.  You  have  come  here  on  Government- 
flnanced  railroads,  or  in  Government-serviced  planes,  through 
Government-built  subways,  and  on  Government-bubsidized  reads, 
to  eat  fine  food  grown  by  a  Government -fostered  agricultural  In- 
dustry and  inspected  for  your  safety  by  a  Government  Health 
Service 

Why  have  ycu  ccme? 

In  order  to  listen  to  at  least  one  speech  that  may.  I  suspect, 
tell  us  that  Government  regulation  does  not  and  cannot  work; 
that  G<ivernment  must  grant  the  same  anarchic  freedom  to  busi- 
ness  that    the    feudal   overlords   of   old   enjoyed 

Tlie  radio  audience  that  will  listen  to  our  uncenscred  speeches 
will  do  so  in  uureglmcntcd  comfort  in  numberless  unsearchable 
and  unseizable  castle  homes  The  audience  will  hear  our  voices, 
only  because  Government-licensed  radio  stations  and  Government- 
controlled  wave  lengths  have  brought  order  cut  of  chaos  in  the 
ether,  as  we  talk  in  front  of  this  microphone  protected  by 
Government -issued   patents 

And  so  I  turn  the  microphone  over  to  Mr  Weir,  for  whom  I 
have  so  high  a  respect  that  I  hope  that  tonight  his  special  Valen- 
tine message  will  not  be  that  it  is  too  bad  that  Government 
"interferes  '  with  business,  and  that  we  would  quickly  rettirn  to 
Hoover  prosperity  If  it  were  not  for  Roosevelt. 


Shoulder  to  Shoulder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  19.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES   A    FARLEY 


Mr.  McKEI.I  AR.  Mr.  President.  I  a?k  unanimous  corient 
to  have  printtd  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley  at  Mcmphi.=.  Tenn..  on  February 
14.  1940.  under  the  ausp:ce;s  of  the  Memphis  Junior  Chamber 
ol  Commerce. 
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There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTORY      RFMARK-S     BT      JOHN     REAROON.      PKESroENT,      MEMPHIS 
JITNIOR  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  to  address  us  tonight.  I  suppose  no  American  states- 
man has  so  rndeart-d  lUm.self  to  the  American  people  as  Mr  Farley 
has  durinp  the  past  10  years  Tills  admiration  Is  not  confined  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  whether  new  dealers  or  conser\'atlves.  but 
the  affection  for  him  extends  to  the  rank  and  nie  of  Republicans 
us  well. 

Had  f>.e  Junior  Chnmber  of  Commerce  been  a  functioning  organi- 
zation 35  vears  ago  we  feel  confident  that  Postmaster  General  Far- 
ley would  have  been  an  ardent,  active  member  of  this  organization. 
I  am  sure  of  lh.it  for  these  reasons:  In  his  grammar  grades  he  was 
the  best  marble  .«h(.?oter;  in  high  school  and  afterward  he  was  an 
excellent  baseball  player,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  most 
cn?rgetlcally  Interested  In  every  civic  enterprise  not  only  in  his  own 
community  but  in  all  Rockland  County. 

We  arc  thererore  glad  to  have  Mr  Farley  here  to  Inaugurate  our 
program  of  Americanism.  I  suppose  no  man  in  American  public 
life  has  been  a  more  sincere  friend  of  true  Americanism  In  New 
York  State  politics,  in  national  politics,  and  in  his  broad  interna- 
tional views  Postmaster  General  Farley  Is  a  notable  advocate  of  all 
that  is  finest  in  the  Idealism  of  American  public  life.  I  am.  there- 
fore, happy  to  present  him  to  you.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
Postmaster  General. 

ADDRrSS    BT    HON.    JAMES    A.    FARI  FT 

It  Is  really  a  very  fine  thing  that  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce is  doing  tn  setting  aside  the  week  between  the  birthdays  of 
two  great  Americans  for  the  observance  of  the  principles  of  our 
Government. 

Americanism  is  a  broad  term  It  embraces  all  that  the  founders 
of  our  country  fought  for.  and  all  that  their  .successors  in  the 
great  work  of  civilization  have  striven  and  are  striving  for  I  say 
this  because  In  the  final  analysis  civilization  moans  more  than 
economic  or  mechanical  projrress;  more  than  the  promotion  of 
luxury  or  even  physical  comfort.  The  worlds  history  Is  dotted  with 
the  relics  or  so-called  civiUrjitlons  We  find  them  in  Ey';pt.  and  are 
awed  as  we  contemplate  the  ma.ss  effort  that  re^tiltei  in  the  con- 
."^tniction  of  tho^^c  miles  of  columns;  the  man-made  mountains  we 
call  the  {:yTamlds,  r.nd  all  the  other  evidences  of  far  advancement 
on  the  practical  side  of  things,  as  well  as  In  the  advance  of  art, 
religion,  and  civic  order. 

We  find  th?m  in  A«la.  whose  ruined  palaces  tell  of  the  height  or 
luxury  to  which  the  rulers  h^d  mounted,  togr-ther  with  the  evi- 
dences of  power  and  wealth  We  find  them  In  America — so  old  that 
even  the  language  has  been  forgotten  and  no  man  can  date  their 
creation,  nnd  even  thrlr  strange  rymbols  are  not  to  bo  read,  and 
their  meaning  can  only  be  guessed  at.  We  find  the  remnants  of 
great  statues  on  Isolated  islands  in  the  vast  Pacific — mute  testi- 
mony of  a  by-pone  race  that  had  progres.'ied  far — how,  or  when, 
or  in  what  direction  we  do  not  know. 

The  qiiestion  must  always  be  asked  why  these  civilizations  per- 
ished from  the  earth,  some  of  th?m  leaving  only  fragments  of  pot- 
tery to  tell  us  that  they  existed  Why  men  and  women  capabl'* 
of  "such  cooperation  as  resulted  in  great  cities,  which  means  a 
great  commerce  and  a  great  education  of  some  sort,  should  have 
gone  so  far  and  no  further 

I  think  I  know  the  answer  to  those  questions  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  one  great  element  in  the  growth  and  progress  of  empire  was 
lacking  Thev  had  armies,  churches,  palaces,  but  they  had  not 
Ubirrty.  It  .seems  written  that  despotisms,  either  of  individuals  or 
grouirs.  carry  within  them.'^elves  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction. 
The  despot  lalls.  a'.len  barbarians  rush  in  to  complete  the  distruc- 
t:on.  and  so  all  that  is  left  for  a  future  world  to  gape  at  are  monu- 
ments without  even  a  record  of  what  these  monuments  were  to 
honor  or  commemorate. 

Americanism  is  the  answer  to  these  pathetic  reminders  of  past 
efforts  of  peoples  to  achieve  popular  happiness,  for  only  in  happi- 
ness can  there  be  civic  immortality  Etoubtle.^s  among  these  for- 
gotten rulers  thrrc  were  seme  men  and  women  of  broad  vision 
who  sought  the  welfare  of  their  subjects  But  In  the  Inevitable 
succession  of  dynasties  their  work  was  lost  Tlie  perpetuation 
of  their  own  power  remained  a  guiding  principle  of  these  empires 
of  the  past  and  sooner  or  later  the  mis<»ry  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  destroyed  the  structure  So  I  feel  that  the  purpo.se  of 
your  organization  In  devoting  nn  annual  period  to  Americanism 
is  not  only  a  service  to  your  country  but  to  the  world 

Our  life  as  a  nation  has  been  short,  for  a  span  of  150  years 
ncruallv  comprises  only  the  Infancy  of  a  race  In  that  century 
and  a  half  we  have  made  progress  that  has  amazed  the  world 
Prom  a  meager  group  of  people  on  the  edge  of  a  va.st  and  prac- 
tically unknown  continent,  we  have  grown  into  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  nations.  No  people  are  as  comfortable  as  we  are. 
In  no  country  does  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  participate 
in  the  glories  and  comforts  of  a  rich  and  strong  commonwealth 
to  the  extent  that  we  do  Just  at  present  we  are  unique  in  the 
circumstances  that  we  are  the  one  great  nation  that  is  able  to 
go  to  t>ed  at  night  without  shuddermg  at  what  tomorrow  may 
bring. 

That  Is  one  tangible  thing  that  Is  the  result  of  Americanism 
In  the  midst  of  a  world  at  war.  or  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
war.   we   axe   able   to   go   about   our  own  affairs,   worry   about   our 


own  politics,  plan  our  own  businesses,  worship  as  we  please,  and 
express  our  views  and  opinions  whenever  and  however  v.c  plea.se 
All  things  in  America  may  not  be  as  we  would  wish  them  to 
be.  Some  of  us  are  by  force  of  circumstance  denied  our  share 
In  the  good  things  of  life  But  our  humblest  c:tlzcn  knows 
that,  come  what  may.  he  and  his  loved  ones  will  not  be  permitted 
to  starve,  nnd  that  when  opportunity  comes  to  him.  he  may  make 
the  most  of  it.  unvexed  by  decrees  made  overnight  and  without 
fear  of  a  secret  police  or  other  agency  seeking  to  twist  his  every 
thought  and  every  act  into  a  crime  agair-st  the  state. 

Our  great  men  of  the  past  have  frequently  defined  Americanism. 
Thomas  Jefferson  put  the  dcOnitlon  into  thece  simple  words: 
"To  preserve  the  peace  of  our  fellow  citizens,  promote  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  reunite  opinion,  cultivate  a  spirit  of  candor, 
moderation,  charity,  nnd  forbearance  toward  one  unothcr.  are 
objects  calling  for  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  every  good  man 
and  patriot:  our  re!i(;lon  enjoins  it;  our  happiness  demands  it, 
and  no  sacrlflce  is  requisite  but  of  passions  hostl'.e  to  both  " 

Last  year  Presidf^nt  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  spoke  of  your  efforts 
as  prompting  us  "to  reflect  on  the  eternal  principles  upon  which 
our  Government,  with  its  objectives  of  human  welfare  was  lounded." 
and  he  added:  "The  best  test  oi  democratic  government  is  through 
the  efficiency  with  which  It  meets  its  responsibilities  of  service  to 
the  people  Only  as  the  people,  from  which  Uaderbhlp  comes, 
are  kept  truthfully  Informed  will  our  democratic  institutions  retain 
their  strength  and  virility  " 

Fortunate  it  is  for  us  that  Americanism  is  not  the  sole  heritage 
of  one  political  party  or  another.  We  may  differ  among  ovirselves 
as  to  which  political  principle  more  nearly  meets  our  Ideal.  I  have 
quoted  to  you  from  two  great  Democrats  New  let  me  add  the  testi- 
mony of  two  great  Republican  Presidents.  Abraham  Lincoln,  speak- 
ing to  the  ."^oldiers  of  an  Ohio  regiment,  told  them  tlifit  our  Gov- 
ernment must  be  preserved  As  he  put  it.  "it  is  worthy  of  your 
every  effort.  Nowhere  In  the  world  Is  presented  a  government  ol 
so  much  liberty  and  equality.  To  the  humblest  and  poorest 
among  us  are  held  ou'^  the  highest  privileges  and  positions  " 

And  President  Tlicodorc  Roosevelt  gave  us  this  dffliiltion  of 
Americanism:  "All  or  us.  no  matter  from  v.hat  land  our  parents 
came,  no  matter  in  what  way  wc  may  severally  worship  our  Creator, 
must  stand  shou'der  to  shoulder  In  a  united  America  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  race  and  religious  prejudice  We  must  stand  for  a  reign 
of  equal  justice  to  both  big  and  fmall.  We  must  insist  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  American  standard  of  living  We  must  stand 
for  an  adequate  national  control  which  shall  secure  a  better  training 
of  our  young  men  in  time  cf  peace,  both  for  the  work  of  peace  and 
for  the  work  of  war  We  must  direct  every  national  resource  to 
overcome  difBcultifs  Iii  our  relation  wlUi  the  outside  world  we 
must  abhor  WTongdolng  and  disdain  the  baseness  of  spirit  which 
lamely  ;ubmlts  to  wrongdoing.  •  •  •  We  must  guarantee  to  each 
man  his  rights  and  Insist  in  return  upon  the  full  performance  by 
each  man  of  his  duties,  both  to  his  neighbor  and  to  the  great  Nation 
whose  flag  must  symbolize  m  the  future,  as  it  has  symbolized  In  the 
past,  the  highest  hopes  of  mankind." 

It  is  given  to  few  of  us  to  express  a  great  sentiment  with  the 
clarity  and  eloquence  of  these  past  masters  of  rhetoric.  If  I  may 
be  permitted  to  give  my  cwn  humble  definition,  let  me  say  that  In 
my  opinion  the  best  definition  of  Americanism  is  tolerance 

Tills  country  has  not  reached  its  present  status  in  the  world  and 
Its  place  In  history  by  suppression.  Our  liberties  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  simple  processes  of  letting  each  of  us  say  what  was  In 
him  to  say.  Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  .symbol  of  the  wisdjm  of  this 
great  prlriciple  of  liberty  than  the  fact  that  jvi.st  the  other  day  a 
Communist,  whoso  doctrines  wc  abhor,  without  regard  to  party,  was 
permitted  to  go  on  the  ballot  as  a  candidate  ror  Congress  from 
New  York,  although  at  the  time  he  stood  convicted  of  a  crime 
a-^alnst  our  Government. 

In  other  words,  we  deemed  It  be.st  to  adhere  to  our  general 
principle  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  opinion,  to  permit 
this  man  the  privileges  of  every  other  American  citizen.  Can  you 
imagine  a  similar  happening  m  any  other  country  en  the  globe? 

Every  now  and  then  in  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign  you  hear 
shrill  cries  that  somebody  is  attempting  to  Interfere  with  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  Nobody  takes  the  charge  reriously.  for  in  the 
adJolnlnK  columns  of  the  new.-papers  that  are  tittering  the  cry  of 
alarm  appear  the  fiercest  criticisms  of  the  administration  that  hap- 
pens to  be  in  powei  It  is  only  these  governments  that  are  fearful 
of  revohition  that  hamper  or  hinder  such  attacks  In  our  own  Gcd- 
glven  tolerance,  the  rieht  of  criticism  Is  sacredly  preserved 

Down  South  they  still  refer  to  us  northerners  as  damnyankees. 
We  of  the  North  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  the  better  of  our 
southern  citizens  in  aggressive  entorpris?  Our  easterners  cherish 
to  themselves  the  comforting  belief  that  they  are  superior  to  our 
westerners  In  culture  and  the  polite  arts  They  In  the  West 
delsin  to  assume  that  they  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  Independ- 
ence and  breezy  courage.  Yet  all  of  us.  regardless  of  the  points 
of  the  compass,  are  quite  satisfied  that  even  those  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  country  are  of  Immensely  better  type  than  those  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  nationals  of  foreign  states,  which,  after 
all.  Is  a  happy  conceit. 

Tl-.cre  can  be  no  liberty  existing  side  by  side  with  intolerance. 
We  have  got  to  admit  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  other  man 
to  differ  from  us.  because  any  other  course  wotild  mean  the 
domination  of  one  group  by  another  and  that  principle  carried 
out  means  tyranny. 

It  Is  a  happy  country  where  the  cathedral,  the  church,  and 
the  synagogue  may  be  all  on  the  same  block  and  on  the  Sabbath 
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each  of  the  adherent*  of  the  various  denominations  t^oe«  to  worship 
In  the  place  of  his  own  aeleciion.  and  on  the  way  there  or  from 
there  he  rallcs  politics  or  business,  cr  the  state  of  the  nation  and 
the  world  with  his  neighbors  without  a  thought  that  a  dlfTerencc 
In  religion  makes  anytxxly  a  different  American  from  anybody  else. 

Republicans  and  DemocraU  Progressives  and  Soclallsti;.  all  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  other  fellow  to  whatever  political  views  he 
may  entertain  We  battle  fiercely  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the 
radio  In  years  of  political  campaigns  and  the  day  after  tlt>ction 
we  forget  til  about  It.  and  each  of  us  goes  about  his  own  business 
unworrlod  becau.«>e  this  party  or  that  party  got   the  most  votes 

That  is  Americanism  in  its  highest  .sense  Our  parties  and  our 
candidates  submit  the  best  arguments  they  can  find  on  their 
•ide  and  make  such  criticism.;  as  they  tjelleve  the  public  will  accept 
of  the  other  candidates  and  the  other  side  The  public,  unwatched 
and  unhampered  dnip  their  votes  In  the  ballot  boxes  and  so 
pronounce   the   final   verdict 

The  victors  Jubilate  and  the  losers  console  themselves  with  the 
Ihoupht  of  better  luck  next  time 

That  is  Americanism      That  is  toleranr* 

If  thesp  two  are  not  the  same  thing,  they  at  least  go  hand  In 
hand  and  as  long  as  that  conflltlon  contlnties  we  are  l;i  no 
danger  of  revolution  or  dictatorship  In  fact.  I  wonder  If  anvtxKly 
even  In  the  mld.st  of  the  most  heated  campaign  ever  believed  that 
either  of  these  symbols  of  the  decay,  If  not  of  the  death,  of  a 
frreat  nation  was  anything  mure  than  an  abstraction?  Whenever 
our  people  arc  dissatisfied  with  an  administration,  they  turn  it  out 
and  elect   a  new  one. 

After  ail.  the  only  mortgage  that  the  party  In  power  has  on  the 
ccntrol  of  otir  rational  aJTatrs  Is  the  ronndence  of  the  people  So 
long  as  the  ndmlnlstratirn  gives  good  government,  so  long  is  it  kept 
/U\  power  O;  rc^urse.  you  hear  constant  talk  of  the  ability  of  a 
reg-.me  to  perpetuate  itself  That  !s  all  moonshine  No  administra- 
tion ran  survive  majority  di?apf  roval  Ncr  !s  that  mnjcrity  the  prc- 
pondernnce  cf  one  party  or  another  Neither  Ref-ubllcans  ncr  Dem- 
ocrats have  enough  members  In  their  party  to  elect  a  President. 
Betwpen  the  two  great  parties  th.^-re  stands  a  group,  numbering  per- 
h.ips  10  CKtO.ooo  voter*,  who  have  either  no  party  affi  iatlon  or  whcs» 
alle»:lnnce  18  so  s'leht  and  tenuous  that  It  is  shifted  one  way  or  the 
other  as  the  confl  ctlni?  policies  and  opposition  candidates  please  or 
dlsplr.«.«e  the  Individuals  of  this  group 

That  IS  Americanism  a^am  The  two  great  parties,  theoretically, 
at  lea-t  formulate  the  pt)Ililes  for  which  they  'tand  They  crganiie 
the  repular  forces  and  put  In  motion  the  machinery  for  attracting 
votes  It  Is  their  rrspeclivf  nrgumenis  and  the  relative  app<  al  of 
thfMr  candidates  that  determines  what  direction  the  Independent 
voter  takes.  That  is  th*"  ordmarv*  and  orderly  course  of  our  politics, 
and  a  century  and  a  half  of  progress  under  this  sys'em  has  dem.cn- 
strated  lK)th  lt<;  efffvtlvfncss  and  its  success  We  have  had  under 
the  system  great  Fre<ldents  and  mediocre  Freyldent*  We  never  have 
hj<d  and  I  do  nut  tjelleve  ever  wi'l  have  a  bad  President  in  the  sense 
of  one  who  intentionally  did  anythinc  adverse  to  the  national  inter- 
est Some  of  them  have  made  mistakps  and  the  country  has  taken 
the  first  opportunity  to  rectify  the  error. 

Do  not  thnk  that  I  undercotimiite  the  Importance  of  politics. 
though  I  sulx)rdlnate  political  loralty  to  loyalty  to  our  countrj'  It 
Is  only  throi'gh  politics-  partisan  politics,  if  yoxi  like — that  wc  get 
our  gOT^nmer.ts  It  may  net  be  a  perfect  process,  but  it  is  the  best 
human  Ingenuity  has  tK-t-n  able  to  put  together  for  learning  what 
the  majority  of  our  people  devire  and  conducting  our  national  affairs 
In  accord  with  the  popular  will 

The  fottnders  of  our  country,  the  authors  of  our  Constitution,  the 
brave  and  wise  men  who  launched  the  American  ship  of  state  Into 
the  i!cean  of  an  uneasy  world,  had  for  their  object  tl:e  simple  and 
homely  purpo.'e  of  providing  a  i^vernmcnt  that  would  Insure  the 
grr.»test  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  our  citizens. 

The'r  work  endures,  and  that  It  do^s  endure  and  grows  stronger, 
grnt ration  after  generation.  Is  due  In  no  small  degree  to  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  stich  organizations  as  youn>  You  reriind  a  busy  Nation 
that  has  grown  accustomed  to  the  exorcine  of  priceless  liberties  wlth- 
p\it  reasoning  why — you  recall  to  all  these  people  that  there  Is  a 
flag  to  l>e  cherished,  a  principle  to  l)€  maintained. 

That  Is  Americanism 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  SF.NATF  OF  THF  UNITFD  STATES 
Monday.  Ftbruary  19,  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    ROBERT    P     VANDERPOEL 


Mr  LUCAS  Mr  Prrsident.  every  Senator  is  familiar  with 
an  onrarilza'iari  known  as  the  National  Economy  League  of 
America.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  businessmen  of  the 
Nauon  arc  members  of  it. 


Recently  a  poll  was  taken  amonR  its  members  throughout 
the  Nation  as  to  whether  or  not  they  favored  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  The  net  result 
showed  that  88  percent  of  the  membership  favor  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  program.  This  is  more  than  significant 
when  an  examination  is  made  of  its  membership.  Some  of 
the  Nation "s  most  prominent  Republicans  are  on  the  rolls. 

Recently  Robert  P.  Vanderpotl.  financial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-American,  and  one  of  America's  leading 
economists,  published  a  most  interesting  article  upon  the 
cunclusicns  of  that  poll.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  written  by  Mr.  Vanderpoel  be  inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Herald-American  of  February  14,  1940] 

National  Economic  League  Favors  Trade  Treat:es 

(Robert  P    Vanderpoel.  Financial  Editor) 

The  National  E-'onomtc  League  today  made  public  a  poll  of  Its 
members,  comprising  many  of  the  leading  buslne.'^smen  of  the 
Nation,  strongly  favoring  the  principle  of  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade 
agreements. 

The  decisiveness  cf  the  vote — 88  percent  favoring  the  trade 
tic^tlcs-  and  th"  fact  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  bu-sl- 
nessmen  polled  are  counted  upon  to  give  active  support  to  the 
Republican  Party  m  1940  Pre- idential  election,  made  today's  an- 
nouncement something  of  a  political  bomt>shell. 

HANT  PROMINENT  MEN 

Among  the  executive  council  of  the  National  Economic  League 
are  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Hoover  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Scwell 
Avery,  head  of  the  United  States  Gypsum  Co.  and  Mantgomcry 
Ward  L  Co;  T.  M.  Girdler  president  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Corporation;  William  Allen  White.  Kansas  newspaper  pubU..iier, 
prominent  in  Republican  political  circles;  Prank  O.  Lowd-^n.  former 
Republican  Governor  of  Illinois;  Silas  H.  Strawn.  former  president 
cf  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur. Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Hoover. 

Illinois  members  of  the  Leagues  Council  Include  such  promi- 
nent business  men  itnd  Republican  political  leaders  as  Graham 
Aldis,  George  T.  Buckingham.  Ralph  Budd  Bertram  J.  Cahn.  Owen 
L  Cicn.  David  A  Crawford,  Henry  M  Dawes.  James  H  Dou?'las.  Jr., 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley.  Percy  B.  Eckhart,  Louis  L.  Emmcrsoni.  Thur- 
low  G  Ej^ingtGU.  James  B  Forgan.  Jr..  John  F.  Gilchrist,  Otis  F. 
Glenn.  Charles  P.  Glore.  Dwight  H.  Green.  Thomas  S.  Hammcnd. 
Jcmes  S  Kemper.  Frank  Knox.  Oscar  G  Mayer.  Sterling  Mirtcn, 
Gecrge  F.  Nixon.  Roy  C.  Osgood.  C.  H.  P.jppeiihus3n.  George  Rich- 
ardson. Guy  A  Richardson,  Lessing  Rosenthal,  Edward  L.  Ryer- 
tcn  Jr  .  H  A  Scandrett.  Arch  W.  Shaw,  Lawrence  H.  Whiting,  and 
Gen.  Roljert  E   Wood. 

DGHTT-EIGHT    PEXCENT    FAVOR     PACTS 

Th:'  announcement  Issued  by  the  league  began  as  follows: 

"An  88-p»rcrnt  vote  of  its  national  council  in  favor  of  th?  prin- 
ciple of  the  Hull  trade  agreements  was  announced  today  by  the 
National  Econtmic  LeagUL^. 

■•The  council  of  the  league  is  a  nonpartisan  body  consisting 
of  leaders  cf  public  opinion  directly  nominated  and  elected  as 
such  by  preferential  ballot  in  each  State  " 

A  special  commrittee  of  the  league  prepared  a  qu.^stionnalre  on 
the  reciprocal  trade  rgreements.  '  The  first  400  returns  disclosed 
that  90  percent  of  the  Nation-wide  council  "believes  that  a  reason- 
able balance  between  export-import  trade  is  essential  to  domestic 
prosperity.'" 

rrw  WANT  coNcnEss 

Sixty-six  percent  favored  fixing  tariff  rates  by  negotiation  of 
trade  agreements  with  specific  foreign  countries  ai  against  25 
percent  voting  for  fixing  rates  by  administrative  inquiry  of  the 
TarKf  Commission  and  9  percent  who  favored  lea\lng  tariff  fixation 
to  sfcnerul  .icts  of  Congress. 

Th.'  mimtH^rs  al5.o  favored  by  a  66-percent  vote  utilizing  the 
President's  pr  wer  to  adjust  tariff  rates  by  50  percent  downward  or 
upward  solely  by  means  of  trade  agreements. 

The  question  of  how  trade  agreements  are  to  be  made  brought 
cut  a  54-percent  vote  for  continuing  the  present  authority  of  the 
President  to  proclaim  them  when  negotiated  wlthcut  submission 
to  the  Senate. 

SOME  A5K  SEN.\TE  O.   K, 

Five  other  alternatives  combined  totaled  only  46  percent  of  the 
total  vote  in  about  equal  proportions.  However,  three  alternatives 
cailid  f(>r  advice  and  consent  cf  the  Senav  to  the  agreement  and 
these  three  togtihrr  polled  27  percent.  Only  9  percent  voted  in 
favor  of  complete  repeal  of  the  President's  authority. 

The  overwhelming  approval  of  the  principles  behind  the  Hull  pro- 
gr:uii  by  these  bu'inessmen.  who  a  e  being  counted  upon  to  finance 
the  Republican  1940  campaign,  came  at  a  time  when  the  matter  of 
renewing  the  trade-agreements  authority  for  another  4  years  la 
being  actively  considered  in  Congress. 

The   alinement    thus   far    has    l)een    on    a   purely   political    basis 
Tod-iys  announcement,  however,  is  almost  certain  to  give  added 
strength  to  tho6e  fighting  for  a  rcnewel  of  the  Secretary  of  Si.att's 
authority.  ■* 
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Jackson  Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GKORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  19.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.  LOUIS  JOHNSON 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  addre.ss  recently  delivered  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  Hon. 
Louis  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  be  inserted  in  the 

Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fallow  Democrats.  125  years  ago  today  the  valiant  Andrew  Jack- 
son stepped  out  upon  the  American  stage  as  a  gallant  public  figure. 
To  the  hardy  men  and  heroic  women  on  the  frontier,  his  emer- 
gence into  national  prominence  came  as  no  surprise. 

Your  forefathers  in  Georgia  already  had  known  of  his  sterling 
qualities  of  leadership,  for  many  cf  them  had  fought  under  his 
command  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Creeks.  Their  neighbors 
in  Alabama  alreadv  had  become  familiar  with  his  military  prowess 
and  his  moral  courage,  for  .some  of  them  had  marched  t>eside  him 
when  he  rode  forth,  his  shattered  arm  hanging  limp  by  his  s:de.  his 
quivering  body  burning  with  fever,  to  avenge  the  massacre  of  Fort 
Mims  The  home  folks  In  Tennessee  already  had  recognized  his 
devotion  to  tiie  ideals  of  the  pioneer,  for  they  i;ad  stood  behind 
him  when  they  sent  him  to  Washington  as  their  first  chosen  repre- 
sentative. The  whole  frontier  already  had  learned  to  idolize  "Old 
Hickory."  for  It  beheld  m  him  a  stalwart  champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  common  man. 

Then  camo  the  Battle  nf  New  Orleans  on  January  8.  1815.  and 
the  name  of  Andrew  Jack.son  became  a  household  word  throughout 
the  Nation  and  one  soon  to  be  conjured  with  in  the  political  and 
economic  life  of  otir  country. 

The  milltarv  significance  of  this  smashing  victory  of  Old  Hickory's 
hastilv  mobilized  amateur  force  of  frontiersmen  against  the  well- 
organized  professional  soldiers  of  mighty  Britain  I  dlscus.sed  at 
some  length  ye.^terday  at  New  Orleans.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this 
time  that  had  Jackson  failed,  then  New  Orleans  might  have  re- 
mained a  subject  of  international  tKXity.  a  coveted  prize  exposed 
to  continuous  bicker  and  conflict  between  Great  Britain.  France. 
Spain,  and  perhaps  other  countries.  The  Mi.s.-issippi  might  have 
become  a  river  of  blood  exposed  to  continuous  strife  among  its 
riparians,  as  is  the  VLstula,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Danube.  Louisiana, 
at  this  moment,  might  have  been  a  participant  in  the  present  Euro- 
pean war. 

In  making  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  Jack.son 
Day  in  the  calendar  of  our  Democratic  Party  we  bring  into  full 
focus  the  significance  of  the  event  and  of  the  leadership  of  Old 
Hickory.  Here  was  a  military  leader  who  could  fuse  into  a  fight- 
ing team  such  diverse  elements  as  New  Orleans  aristocrats.  Bara- 
tarian  pirates,  Choctaw  Indians,  African  slaves,  emigres  from 
France,  refugees  from  Santo  Domingo,  and  use  them  effectively  in 
support  of  Regular  Army  and  State  troops.  Here  was  a  political 
genius  who  cru'd  attract  to  the  banner  cf  the  Democratic  Party 
hosts  of  American  citizens  fr^^m  the  North  and  the  South,  'he  fac- 
tory and  the  farm,  the  city  and  the  country,  and  win  their  rnthusl- 
a.^tlc  approval  for  the  candidates  and  the  platforms  of  trtie  Demo- 
cratic llberall.sm  In  State  and  National  Government. 

The  Demr.crntlc  Pnrty  always  has  app>ealed  to  the  w  d-"-t  rrnps- 
.section  of  the  American  people.  For  that  reasf)n.  we  are  mt  always 
unanimous  on  all  public  Issues  Our  Republican  friends  think  that 
because  our  representatives  In  Congress  do  not  always  vote  as  cne 
that  our  ranks  are  torn,  that  we  are  weak  and  that  the  popular 
tide  Is  turn.ng  in  their  favor.  They  appear  F.ometlmes  to  sympa- 
thize and  at  other  times  to  gloat  over  what  they  t)elieve  is  our 
d.scomrort.  But  wi-  are  not  mii^led  by  any  political  chicanery  en  the 
part  of  cur  rivals. 

We  admit  that  we  occasionally  disagree  among  ourselves  We 
Democrats  are  rot  lllte  tha  rabbits  of  Atlanta's  old  beloved  charact<-r. 
Uncle  Remu.^  "Wen  Old  Man  Rabbit  say  scoot'  day  scooted  en 
wen  Ole  Mi.ss  Rabbit  ^ay  '.scat'  day  scattcd"  There  are  no  "Ole 
Man  Rabblt.s'  nor  "Ole  Mu^s  Rabbits"  to  dominate  our  party.  Nor 
will  you  find  such  n  dents  among  cur  rank  and  file. 

We  are  D- mocrnts.  and  "d^mocratc"  to  us  means  exactly  what 
it  says.  We  are  free  to  disagree,  to  argue,  to  get  m.Td.  and  even 
to  cus.-^  among  ourselves  When  it  comes  right  down  to  funda- 
mentals, however,  the  American  people,  as  always,  will  find  us  united 
When  we  go  to  the  country  in  1940.  we  will  do  so  with  a  record  of 
unparalleled  achlrvement.  with  candidates  that  merit  public  con- 
fidence, with  a  platform  that  is  sound,  democratic,  and  progressive, 
and  with  a  united  party— loyal  to  the  ideals  and  to  the  traditions 
cf  the  great  Andrew  Jackson 

The  Republicans  will  bring  forth  a  candidate  who  undoubtedly 
will  be  an  upright  American  citizen  and  the  best  man  they  have 


available  Unfortunately  for  them,  they  have  not  the  quality  to 
choose  from  that  we  have.  Under  our  two-party  system.  It  Is 
prc-pcr  and  highly  desirable  that  the  Republicans  nominate  as 
standard  bearer  who  can  make  a  fight  in  one  or  two  States  other 
than  Maine  and  Vermont  Whoever  he  is,  we  shall  be  delighted 
to  send  him  down  to  defeat. 

The  likelihcxid  of  a  Republican  victory  seems  too  remote  at  this 
stage  to  merit  much  consideration  Its  chances  already  have  "gone 
with  the  wind  '  In  1932.  tlie  American  people  acted  in  Rhett  Butler 
fashion,  and  walked  out  on  the  Republican  Party  Under  present 
conditions  there  is  Just  as  much  chance  for  it  to  win  back  the  lost 
affections  of  the  Anrrican  electorate  as  there  is  for  the  return  of 
Rhett  Butler  to  Scarlett  OHara. 

BecaU'^e  tlie  Republican  Party  refused  to  wrestle  with  realities,  they 
were  ttirned  out  of  oftlce.  Becau.se  we  have  the  courage  to  face  facts 
and  issues  and  to  grapple  with  them  in  the  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we  retain  their  affection  and  admiration.  What  does 
it  matter  if.  now  and  then,  some  mea.<:iire  fails  to  come  up  to  its 
promises?  So  long  us  we  continue  to  think  and  plan  in  terms  of 
our  country — our  whole  countrj- — and  .stand  on  our  record  of 
achievement,  wc  nerd  have  no  fear  as  to  the  outcome  of  1940. 

It  is  impo-sslble  in  the  brief  period  allotted  me  to  discu.ss  fully 
the  accomplishments  of  our  Democratic  administration  since  1933 
under  the  leadership  of  our  beloved  President  L.et  me  Invite 
your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding.  Because  cf  my 
portfolio  with  the  War  Department,  I  will  touch  first  on  national 
defense.  Tliat  cause  was  very  dear  to  Old  Hickory  and  to  all  of 
our  forefathers.  In  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution  they  recog- 
nized tlie  duty  of  government  "to  provide  for  the  common 
defense." 

This  basic  law  of  self-preservation,  as  emphasized  by  our  prac- 
tical colonial  forefathers  and  as  laid  down  by  our  Constitution,  the 
Republicans,  wlien  tn  power,  always  tend  to  ignore.  Look  back 
at  tlie  history  of  our  country  and  invariably  you  will  find  the 
penny-wise,  pound-fooli.'-h  Republicans  boasting  of  their  economy 
at  the  expense  of  our  armed  forces. 

It  Is  always  the  practical  Idealists  of  the  Democratic  Party  who 
give  to  the  Army  and  to  the  Navy  the  authority  and  the  dignity 
they  deserve  in  the  scheme  of  our  American  Government.  It  Is 
always  the  Dt^nocrats  who  recognize  what  John  Jay,  in  the  Fed- 
eralist, noted  more  than  150  years  ago:  namely,  that  "among  the 
many  objects  to  which  a  wise  and  free  people  find  it  necessary  to 
direct  their  attention,  that  of  providing  for  their  safety  seems  to  be 
first." 

When  the  Democratic  Party  returned  to  power  In  1933,  after  a 
lapse  of  12  years,  it  found  that  the  Republicans  had  given  little  or 
no  support  to  national  defen.se.  Our  Navy  had  t)een  reduced.  Our 
Army  liad  been  skeletonized.  Our  weapons  had  become  outmoded. 
Our  equipment  had  grown  obsolete.  No  sooner  had  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  taken  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state  when  the  renais- 
sance of  national  defense  betran 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Rocsevelt,  Congress  provided 
for  a  navy  up  to  the  limits  established  by  the  Washington  Con- 
ference and  the  London  Treaty,  and  today  wo  arc  building  a  navy 
that  should  prove  far  more  capable  In  the  present  storm-tossed 
world  to  protect  our  interests  at  sea. 

Under  President  Roosevelt,  our  Aimy  is  modernizing,  motorizing, 
and  mechanii'lng  We  are  adding  officers  and  enlisted  men.  We 
are  strengthening  our  National  Guard.  We  are  training  more 
Reserve  officers.  We  are  laying  the  foundations  for  an  air  corps 
that  can  defend  this  continent  against  attack.  We  are  building 
modern  barracks.  We  are  conducting  maneuvers.  In  short,  we 
are  giving  moral  nnd  material  support  to  the  Army  and  bringing 
it  up  to  a  hiirh  state  of  efficiency 

With  indu.stry,  the  Army  and  Navy  enjoy  most  pleasant  rela- 
tion.s.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been 
a  keener  appreciation  cf  the  respective  roles  in  time  of  an  emer- 
gency of  our  armed  f.irces  and  of  industry  Tlie  American  busi- 
nessman knows  quite  definitely  that  there  is  no  intent  nor  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
his  enterprise  at  any  time  during  peace  or  war.  He,  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  understand  each  other  and  trust  each  other.  Tiiat 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  been  nurtured  In  the  la.st  few  years 
may  .save  us  days,  weeks,  and  perhaps  months  in  time  of  emer- 
gency:  and,  what  Is  even  more  Important,  the  lives  of  many  of 

our  citizens. 

Another  field  in  which  the  Democratic  administration  under 
President  Roosevelt  has  effected  significant  progress  is  in  foreign 
affairs.  As  in  the  days  of  Jackson,  our  work  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations  Is  marked  by  a  proces-slon  of  triumphs.  In  keeping 
with  the  traditions  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  Edward  Livingston, 
and  John  Forsyth,  whose  administration  of  the  State  Department 
under  Andrew  Jackson  elevated  the  United  States  to  a  new  high 
pinnacle  of  Infiuence  in  the  family  of  nations.  President  Floosevelt 
has  placed  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs  a  man  of  wisdom,  of  learn- 
ing, of  courage,  of  kindness,  and  of  firmness  Both  Republicans 
nnd  Democrats  have  endorsed  the  .splendid  administration  of  our 
State  Department  under  the  outstanding  leadership  of  Cordell 
Hull.  Behind  the  voice  of  the  President  nnd  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Hull  stands  a  united  nation. 

At  the  outset  of  his  administration,  the  President  proclaimed 
the  'good  neighbor"  doctrine  and  his  actions  spoke  louder  than 
his  words.  Dollar  diplomacy,  he  pushed  aside.  The  marine.-?  he 
ordered  home.  A  series  cf  Latin  American  conferences,  beginning 
with  Montevideo  in  1933  and  culminating  with  the  meeting  in 
Panama  last  fall,  have  established  a  new  spirit  of  hemisphere 
solidarity.     The  Monroe  Doctrine,  too  often  regarded  merely  aa  a 
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■eir-lmpoaed  unilateral  obligation  of  the  United  States.  ha«  been 
convprted  into  a  cooperative  peace  of  all  21  American  republics. 
Today  we  behold  the  peaceful  front  of  a  united  Western  Heml- 
gpbere  again.st  the  aggresblons  and  the  ambitions  of  the  Old 
World 

At  home  our  farma  are  more  sclent Iflcally  cultivated,  our  labor 
better  protected,  our  Industry  more  IntelUsently  managed,  our 
bank  deposits  more  safely  guarded,  and  our  securities  more  hon- 
estly adverliaed  The  evll»  of  prohibition  are  gone  Law  is  better 
enrorced  Many  of  our  unemployed  younK  men  are  flndlni.;  oppor- 
tunlUrs  In  the  ClvUian  Conservation  Corps  camps.  America, 
united  and  peaceful,  under  the  leaderslilp  of  President  Roosevelt 
ai,d  the  Democratic  Purty  moves  forward  to  its  true  destiny.  Let 
us  all  Join  hands  and  continue  the  march. 


Loans  for  Homes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTL'CKY 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  19,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  K    LINDLEY 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  inserted  In  the  Record  a  very  interesting  and,  I 
think,  fair  article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning,  written  by  Mr.  Ernest  K.  Lindley.  on  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  WashinRton  Poet  of  February  19,  1940] 

LOANS    roa    HOMES STATX    OF   THE    H.    O.    U.    C. 

(By  Ernest   K    Lindley) 

It  look5  as  If  the  flnnnre^  of  Government  corporations  were  going 
to  be  s\ibjected  to  highly  critical  analysis  by  members  of  the 
"economy  bkx:  "  This  will  do  no  harm,  as  long  as  accurate  figures 
are  used  and  the>   are  not  misinterpreted  for  campaign  purposes. 

Such  regard  for  accuracy  may  be  too  much  to  e.\p>ect  In  a  Presi- 
dential year  Already  a  few  rumors  of  undetermined  origin  are 
In  circulation  concernlnst  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  One 
la  that  the  H  O  L.  C  has  lost  $200,000  000  on  its  loans  in  Florida. 
TTils  sum  happens  to  be  about  fcur  times  the  total  of  H  O  L.  C. 
lo.\n.>»  made  \u  Florida  A  further  fact  Is  that  Florida  Is  one  of 
the  "best"  States  on  the  H  O  L.  C  map.  with  the  result  that  the 
losses  there  may  well  turn  out  to  be  zero 

The  H  O  L.  C.  ha.s  suffered  book  losses  of  about  $78  000.000,  and 
will  suffer  more  during  the  next  year  or  so  That  is  because  it 
is  putting  its  affairs  in  order  by  foreclosing  and  selling  the  proper- 
ties whose  owners  could  not  or  did  not  keep  up  their  payments  on 
H    O    L    C    loans 

The  H  O  L.  C  already  has  sold  80.824  pieces  of  for«*closed  prop- 
erty It  has  foreclosed  77.229  other  homes,  but  has  not  yet  sold 
them  Thus,  in  158.053  Instances  Its  efforts  to  rescue  home  owners 
have  not  bet-n  successful. 

This  is  158  053  out  of  1019.000  attempts. 

The  H  O  L  C.  was  created  In  1933.  not  to  make  money,  but  to 
sax-e  homes  The  hope  was  that  it  would  break  even.  In  the  3  years 
during  which  It  was  authorised  to  lend  money,  it  took  over  mort- 
gages on  1019  000  homci;  The«e  were  stipposed  to  be.  and  mo.«t 
of  them  wore,  mortgages  which  were  In  default.  In  moe^t  ca5es 
alflo  tax  pa\Tnrnts  were  2  or  3  years  In  arreius  In  many  cases 
repairs  were   also   far  in   arrears. 

In  takir.g  over  more  than  1  OCO.OOO  frozen  nicrt^aees.  the 
H  O.  L.  C  thawed  out  barks  and  trust  companies  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  $1  000.000  000:  savines  and  loan  as.soclatlons  to  the  extent 
cf  #767.000,000;  mortgage  insf.tutlons  and  Insurance  companies  to 
the  extent  of  $356  000  000  and  Individual  mortgage  holders  and 
estates  to  the  extent  of  $6fi6  000  000  It  also  cut  down  the  face 
value  of  the  moricages  by  atmut  $200  000  000  and  gave  me  liome- 
owners  a  lower  rate  of  interest  —5  percent  at  first,  now  4' ,  percent. 

It  lent  money  to  pay  back  tsxes  and  to  rr novate  and  repair  these 
hemes  It  Included  these  outlays  lu  the  new  15-year  mortgages 
which    It    Issued. 

Tills  Is  what  has  happer.ed  to  its  more  than  I  019  000  loans: 

Sixty-five  Thousand  h;ive  been  paid  off  in  full,  from  8  to  14  years 
before  final  poyrnenls  »  r.-  due 

s>  x  hur.clrvd  and  forty  thousand  are  In  satisfactory  condition; 
pafsncnts  of  interest  md  principal  are  up  to  date  or  less  than  3 
BUmths  in  arrears  Whrre  they  are  now  slightly  In  arrears  the 
owners  have  alrrady  whit -led  down  the  principal  of  thetr  loans 

One  hundred  and  th:rty-flve  thousand  are  in  a  doubtful  state. 
In  moot  ca«s  interest  is  being  paid  and  In  seme  payments  on  prin- 
cipal are  being  mnde  tut  in  smaller  amoun:s  than  calU-d  for  bv  the 
origmal  loan.     Alxjut  12.000  of  tliese  look  hopeless,  but  the  owners 


are  still  pleading  for  a  chance  to  make  good  and  are  tjeing  given  a 
little  more  time. 

Twenty  thousand  are  on  the  way  to  foreclosure,  but  final  action 

has  not  been  taken. 

So  out  of  the  1.019  000  bad  mortgages  taken  over  and  converted 
bv  H  O  L  C  ,  more  than  700,000  have  turned  ou*  to  be  good  risks. 
About  150.000  more  are  more  or  less  doubtful;  some  will  work  out. 
others  won't.  And  about  158.000  owners  didn't  or  coxildnt  make  the 
grade 

The  H.  O.  L.  C.  U  taking  its  worst  licking  in  New  York  State, 
where  real-estate  inflation  was  the  highest  and  deflation  the  most 
severe,  and  where  taxes,  reconditioning  costs,  and  foreclosure  ex- 
penses are  exceptionally  high.  The  H.  O.  L.  C  has  been  losing  an 
average  of  $2,357  per  propeny  on  the  homes  it  has  foreclosed  and 
sold  in  New  York  With  New  York  and  other  big  losers  included, 
the  H  O  L.  C  ha.s  lost  an  average  of  $975  per  home  on  those  it  has 
foreclosed  and  sold  so  far 

By  the  time  the  H.  O.  L.  C  has  completed  this  grand  clcan-up  It 
may  have  suffered  a  loss  of  $200,000,000.  It  will  then  Ix-  finished 
with  wholesale  foreclosures.  There  will  be  a  trickle  for  some  ye,irs 
to  come.  But  the  big  Job  Is  over  unless  we  slide  Into  another  de- 
pression. Most  of  the  remaining  owners  have  t>een  cutting  down 
their  principal  obligations  and  continue  to  do  so  every  month. 

To  eff.'^pt  ksscs.  th"  H  O  L,  C.  has  its  original  $200,000,000  in 
capital  provided  by  th-  Treasury  and  $69  000  000  In  cash  reserves. 
It  pays  administrative  expenses  and  has  a  margin  left  for  reserve 
against  losses  out  of  the  difference  between  tlie  2' 2  percent  It  pays 
for  money  and  the  4^2  p«>rcent  it  receives. 

S  me  H  O  L,  C  officials  believe  that  in  the  end  the  H  O  L  C. 
will  pay  out.  The  pessimists  think  It  may  lose  as  much  as 
•200000,000.  Its  original  capital,  which  already  shows  up  in  the 
national  debt.  Nobody  can  be  sure.  The  Federal  taxpayer  hasn't 
any  ground  for  complaint  yet  and  may  never  have  If  the  social 
and  economic  benefits  of  this  home-saving  expedition  are  counted, 
the  taxpayer  won't  have  any  ground  for  ccmplaint.  even  In  the 
unlikely  event  that  the  H.  O.  L.  C   loses  twice  its  original  capital. 


New  Deal  Financing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PKN.NSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  19,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZErTTE 


Mr.  DAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  by 
Paul  Block  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post -Gazette  cf  February  13, 
1940.  entitled  "Mr.  Roosevelt's  Financial  Statements  Arc  Both 
Puzzling  and  Shocking." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  of  February  13.  1940) 

MR       BOOSEVtLT'S     FINANCIAL     STATFMENTS     ARE     BOTH      PUZZLING      AND 

SHOCKING 

President  Roosevelt  has.  from  time  to  time,  made  mnny  puzzling 
statements,  but.  his  recent  one  that  the  Nation's  total  govern- 
mental debt  has  not  increased  during  his  term  of  office  because 
the  growth  of  fVderal  indebtedncs.s  has  been  more  than  oIT.set  by 
the  decrease  m  local  governmental  aebt  Is  not  only  puzzling  but 
shocking. 

Tlie  New  Deal's  own  A  A  A.  has  prepared  figures  which  definitely 
prove  that  decrea-ses  in  the  debt  of  local  governments  have  not 
come  within  billions  cf  making  up  for  the  staggering  rise  in  the 
Federal    deficit    under   Mr    Roosevelt. 

From  1932  to  1939.  the  debts  of  State  and  local  governmr-nts 
were  reduced  fr^m  SI 9. 330. 000 .000  to  $19.200  000.000.  The  total 
decline  was  $130.000000.  During  the  same  period  the  direct  debt 
of    the   Federal   Ocvertiraent   alone   increased   about  $21  000.000  0<^O 

Thus,  even  if  all  the  debts  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
in  this  country  had  been  completely  wiped  out,  it  would  still  nut 
have  n;ade  up  for  the  rise  in  the  Federal  debt,  becaus.-  the  State 
ana  local  debt  has  never  been  so  great  as  the  Increase  in  tlie 
national   debt   under   the   New   Deal. 

It  i.s  both  discotuaging  and  rather  shocking  for  the  President 
to  give  cut  such  figures,  but  it  Is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  flgtires 
are  not  hl.s.  but  are  furnished  him  bv  the  Incompetent  men  who 
surround  him.  That  Is  a  subject  we  have  mentioned  often  At  one 
time  there  w«>re  a  r.umber  of  very  able  men  In  some  of  the  ndm-n- 
Istratlon  departments,  but  one  bv  one  thev  have  resigned  b^-caase 
they  could  not  conscientiously  continue  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
New  Deal  three-nne  circu;;  The  "yes'  men  who  remain  are  proba- 
bly giving  the  President  figures  to  Impress  bun,  but  which  are  not 
according  to  the  facts. 
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Mr  Roosevelt's  subsequent  explanation  that  he  meant  to  include 
the  decrea.se  in  private  debt  as  having  helped  to  offset  Federal 
Indebtedness  only  serves  to  emphasiT:*  the  lack  of  faith  industry 
and  investors  have  in  the  administration.  Private  debts  are  always 
down  to  rock  botton  when  business  Is  bad.  But  when  indui^iry 
has  faith  and  expands  and  investors  start  reinvesting,  then  private 
debts  increase,  and  this,  of  course.  Is  what  the  country  needs. 

We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  takes  Mr.  Roosevelt's  financial 
statements  very  seriou-sly  He  has  so  often  been  wronp  that  this 
Is  not  surprising.  On  eight  different  occasions  he  has  stated  that 
by  the  next  year  or  shortly  thereafter  the  Budget  would  be  on  the 
way  toward  being  balanced.  Instead,  the  national  debt  has  In- 
creased each  year,  until  now  it  has  virtually  reached  Its  legal  limit. 

But  why  continue  to  hope  for  something  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
administration  do  not  know  how  to  achieve''  After  more  than  7 
years,  it  Is  time  to  stop  this  era  of  unsuccessful  experimenting  and 
to  place  m  'V^'ashlngton  a  President  who  will  surround  himself  with 
men  of  expeiience  pledged  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  ijringing 
back:  business  recovery  and  retmployment.  Tliese  advisers  must 
include  men  experienced  m  business.  In  labor,  and  in  finance. 

It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  country  when  t^uch  a  eommission 
or  Cabinet  starts  cleaning  up  the  mess  that  hui  been  created  by  the 
New  Deal  administration. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   COLLIER'S  WEEKLY  OF  FEBRUARY   12.    1940 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  publl.'^hed  in  Collier's  Weekly  of  Pcbiuary  12, 
1940.  entitled  "Let  Trader  Hull  Trade  On."  be  included  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    Colliers   Weekly   of   February    12.    1940) 

LET  TRADFR   HLTLL  TRADE  ON 

It's  generally  agreed  that  no  member  of  the  New  Deal  Cabinet 
hai;  done  a  bt-tter  all-round  Job  than  Secretary  of  Slate  Cordt-li  Hull. 
And  the  Hull  enterprise  that  hi.s  earned  the  loudest  applause  has 
been  the  closing  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  20  nations. 

It  is  so  nu;ch  the  more  shocking,  then,  to  see  such  a  storm  of  petty 
and  partlssiii  agitation  dust  up  In  Congress  again.^i  the  propotal  to 
extend  for  another  3  yea'-s  the  State  E>epartment's  power  to  make 
these  agreements.     Present  expiration  date  of  power  is  next  June  12. 

Farmers  are  being  told  that  hams  from  Germ.any's  part  of  what 
once  was  Poland  are  forcing  American  hams  off  the  American  mar- 
ket •  •  •  that  Canadian  wheat  and  beef,  let  Into  this  country 
under  reduced  tariff  schedules,  are  running  down  American  prices 
for  those  commodities  •  *  •  that  Argentine  beef  Is  coming  into 
the  United  Sutes  In  million-tin  lots. 

Therefore  it  is  urged  that  the  State  Department  be  stripped  of 
power  to  make  these  agreements  whenever  and  wherever  it  can 
spot  a  good  dicker  for  the  United  States.  It  Is  further  urged  that 
the  apreements  themselves  be  thrown  overboard  as  fast  as-  may  be. 

For  all  this  the  correct  word  Is  nonsense — plus  a  few  adjectives 
such  as  seinsh.  narrow-minded,  and  in  more  cnses  than  one.  lalse. 

The  fact  is  that  the  State  Department  In  negotiating  these  pacts 
has  leaned  over  backward  to  avoid  cutting  United  States  tariffs  on 
any  foreign  goods  that  would  seriously  compete  with  siiallar  goods 
produced  here.  The  negotiations  with  Argentina,  for  example,  fell 
through  because  the  Siate  Department  declined  to  give  Argrntina 
so  much  as  a  shred  cf  the  American  shirt  in  the  m.atler  of  reducing 
tariffs  on  Argentine  v.heat.  And  this  Is  the  spirit  that  has  governed 
the  American  end  of  these  ne»:  otiations  ever  since  Mr.  Hull  and  his 
associates  began  them  alxjul  5  years  ago. 

Some  cf  the  tangible  results  have  been  that  10  nations  have  re- 
duced their  tarirts  on  our  pork,  ham  and  bacon;  9,  Great  Britain 
amcng  them,  have  cut  tanffs  on  our  lard;  while  wide  reductions 
have  been  made  In  duties  on  our  grains  and  grain  products,  our 
fruits  and  our  ve<tetables 

Some  Anierican  toes  liave  been  stepped  on.  yes:  but  so  have  some 
toes  in  the  20  countries  ';n  the  other  ends  cf  the  trade  agreements. 
One  cf  the  net  r&sults.  though,  has  been  that  from  1935  to  1938  our 
exports  of  farm  products  to  trade-agreement  countries  went  up 
almost  50  percent  Another  of  the  net  results  is  that  our  export 
trade  has  been  healthy  and  has  been  growing  healthier  since  1935, 
whereas  it  was  in  the  deep  blue  dumps  for  many  years  before  that 
year, 
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In  the  matter  of  the  Mexlctm  and  Bolivian  oil  steals,  the  State 
Department  in  our  estimation  has  been  a  one-sided  good  neighbor 
which  Is  to  sav  that  it  has  been  a  sucker  and  a  sap. 

But  It  has  done  brilliant  work  on  the  trade  agreements;  and  it 
has  not  bartered  away  any  American  markets  to  the  villainous 
foreigner — who  isn't  any  more  villainous  than  we  are.  anyway. 

Even  more  important.  In  a  world  gone  mad  with  tariff  mania  and 
export -subsidy  insanity  our  State  Department  has  stood  by  the 
proposition  that  a  nation  that  wants  to  sell  must  also  buy:  that  to 
get  business  yovi've  got  to  be  willing  to  do  business.  On  the  sur- 
vival of  this  principle  depends  much  of  the  hope  for  a  li\'Hble  post- 
war world. 

Hull  has  done  and  Is  doing  one  grand  Job.  We're  for  letting  the 
State  Department  carry  on  with  the  trade-agreement  work — if  not 
for  the  proposed  3  years  after  next  June  12,  then  at  least  untU  after 
the  iie.xt  Coiigre.ss  has  convened  and  the  next  administration  has 
had  plenty  of  time  to  get  Its  bearings. 


Can  Our  Planes  Protect  America? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  19,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  FRAZIER  HUNT 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record 
an  article  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  periodical  called 
This  Week  magazine  of  date  February  18,  1940.  The  ar- 
ticle is  entitled  "Can  Our  Planes  Protect  America?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom   This   Week   magazine  of   February    18,   1940 1 

CAN    OUR    PLANES    PROTECT    AMERICA? 

_  -  (By  Frazier  Hunt) 

How  many  military  airplanes  do  we  need?  Are  the  3.000  Army 
planes  authurii'ed  last  year — which  will  bring  our  total  of  Army 
planes  to  5  500 — enough  to  protect  us? 

And  are  we  getting  the  right  kind  of  planes?    Is  our  air  strategy 

correct? 

One  more  question:  Why  Is  It  that  democracies  can  build  great 
armies,  such  as  the  French  Army,  and  great  navies,  such  as  the 
British  and  American  Navies,  and  yet  trail  months  and  years  behind 
the  dictatorships  in  their  air  forces? 

Some  wise  p>eople  argue  that  the  answer  to  this  last  question  lies 
in  the  inablMty  of  democracies  to  break  with  the  status  quo.  Armies 
and  navies  are  accepted  forms  of  defense,  while  the  airplane  Is  still 
an  Imaginative  weapon  that  has  yet  to  prove  it  can  win  wars— 
or  at  least  that  was  the  case  up  to  the  time  of  the  Polish  debacle 
last  fall. 

■When  Hitler  decided  that  he  wanted  a  great  air  armada  he  called 
in  Goerlng  and  told  him  to  build.  In  the  shortest  possible  time,  2.500 
bcrnbers  and  a  balanced  fleet  of  pursuit  ships.  Goerlng  In  turn 
called  In  plane  manufacturers,  allied  industries,  gun  makers.  In- 
strument people  He  didn't  bother  to  ask  if  they  could  make  thes? 
planes,  cr  how  long  it  would  take,  or  any  other  silly  questions.  He 
ordered  them  to  get  busy 

When  I  was  In  Berlin  4  years  ago  some  2,000  of  these  planes  had 
Just  been  delivered — and  the  whole  bunch  were  second  rate.  The 
builders  had  been  In  too  big  a  hurry.  Hitler  and  Goering  were  dis- 
appointed, but  they  simply  ordered  several  thousand  better  planes. 
They  didn't  have  to  wrangle  with  Congress  for  the  money. 

Hitler  and  SUilln  and  Mus.sollni — and  even  Japan — can  do  Just 
such  things.  Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  democracies  do  not 
work  with  such  brutal  efficiency. 

Our  military  people  and  our  Congress  alike  want  their  money's 
worth.  When  we  vote  $300,000,000  to  more  than  double  our  air 
strength,  we  want  no  reckless  waste,  as  In  that  first  batch  of  Goer- 
Ings  bombers.  So  we  go  slowly  and  feel  our  way,  Tliat  saves 
money,  but  It  wastes  time — and  time  Is  the  essence  not  only  of 
preparedness  but  of  war  Itself. 

Well,  are  we  gettng  our  money's  worth?  Are  the  3.000  new  planes 
authorized — to  be  added  to  the  2  500  we  already  have — the  sort  of 
planes  that  can  make  us  really  strong  defenslvelv? 

L"t's  look  at  our  air  situation  today.  On  March  1.  1935.  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  who  ever  graced  the 
office  of  Chief  cf  Staff,  brought  all  the  air  force  In  contlnenUl 
United  States  together  and  called  It  the  General  Headquarters  air 
force — the  G,  H  Q.  air  force  This  was  to  be  highly  mobile  and 
concentrated— an  efficient  striking  force  In  a  war  crisis  it  could  be 
sent  almost  overnight  to  any  point  In  the  country  where  there  were 
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•dpquat^  field*,  and  Immediately  thrown  Into  action.  "M  day"— 
mobUlzatInn  day — was  to  be  any  day  tor  iticm.  They  were  set 
apart ^u  the  mlnutemen  cf  the  skies. 

Mow.  that  waa  almcat  5  years  ago.  On  January  of  this  year  the 
gMSeral  headquarters  air  fcrce  had  somf"what  over  400  combat 
planes  scattered  about  at  lt.s  various  ba.ses  That  seems  a  pretty 
HBall  number  when  we  consider  that  Gi-rmany  is  lurnmg  out  more 
than  1.500  planes  a  month,  while  England  and  France  together 
equal  or  better  that  number.  Our  own  plants  are  grinding  out 
close  to  1  000  p!an«'s  a  month,  and  soon  this  number  will  be 
st4-pped  up  Ttt  on  January  1  we  had  a  lowly  four-hundrod-odd 
Army  combat  pliuns  in  all  continental  Unlttd  States.  That  is 
leas  t^an  one-fitth  the  numb«T  of  bombers  and  attack  planes 
alone  that  Germany  used  against  Poland — after  she  had  destroyed 
Poland*  airdromes  and  ships  on  that  mad  day  of  September  1. 
and  had  the  air  to  herseif. 

Lets  get  the  picture  straight.  Of  our  present  3.500  planes,  these 
four-hundred-odd  combat  ships  are  assigned  to  our  continental 
general  headquarters  air  force  The  remaining  2.100  planes  are 
in  Panama.  HawnU.  Manila,  and  Puerto  Rico,  or  are  training 
plam-s  for  our  air  ttchools  and  National  Guard.  Of  the  3.000 
planes  In  the  works,  or  authorized.  1.600  will  be  combat  planes. 
That  should  give  u»  a  rea.'^nable  general  headquarters  striking 
forr»'  -wnen  we  finally  pet  the  cruft. 

That  date  has  b.-en''=«t  for  June  30.  1941  Sl.xteen  months  from 
now.  If  all  goes  well,  we  are  to  have  a  mode  rate -sized  continental 
(iir  force  to  protect  the  richest  and  most  envied  nation  In  the 
unlver!*.  No  living  man  can  begin  to  predict  the  state  of  the 
w<  rid  and  \tB  wars  by  that  time.  It  Is  probably  the  most  dangerou.s 
16  months  the  world  has  ever  faced.  Startling  military  advance- 
ments will  take  place— and  the  greatest  of  these  will  be  In  the  field 
of  the  deadly  lon'r-ran>?e  bomber. 

It  l!»  thl.'f  boml>-r.  constantly  U-nErthenlng  it*  ranse  of  action,  that 
has  upjtel  the  art  of  war  as  much  as  did  the  Invention  of  gun- 
powder It  has  built  up  a  whole  new  plnlostiphy  of  diplomacy  and 
war  Power  politics,  which  we  read  so  much  about,  are  really 
"bomber  politics."  for  the  dictators  realize  that  the  bomber  la  the 
true  expression  of  modern  force. 

Italian  bomber  ptilltica  drove  the  Brltl.sh  fleet  out  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  E.hioplan  crisis  Oerman  bcmljer  politics  humbled 
France  and  England  at  Munich,  and  lost  them  Czechoslovakia  and 
their  own  self-re-'pect 

And  once  Germany  shifted  her  genrs  frotn  bomber  politics  to 
Bc:ual  bomber  flghtin^.  she  brcke  the  back  of  the  Inadequate  Polish 
air  force,  robt)ed  the  army  of  its  "eyes."  and  made  troop  concen- 
trations impossible  Military  experts  had  agreed  that  It  would  take 
from  3  to  fl  months  to  bring  Polai-.d  to  her  knees;  yet  within  2\ 
hours  of  the  start  of  the  undeclared  wiir  German  bombers  had 
crmpletcd  the  I'.orrlble  Job  of  destroying  PclL-h  lurtln  me».  «.o  that 
there  was  no  place  for  the  planes  of  France  and  England  to  land, 
even  If  they  had  dared  uttempt  a  rescue  by  air 

The  drvustatint;  blitzkrieg  that  followed  v.as  largely  predicated 
on  the  antounding  victories  of  OtxTins  s  bomb<rs.  In  a  total  of  7 
days  the  remarkable  teamwork  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  had 
blasted  open  the  way  for  the  Panzer  mcchanL^d  divUlons  to  strike 
their  swift  and  deadly  blows  Bui.  our  Air  Corps  men  Insist,  it 
was  the  bombers  that   had  paved  the  way 

And  even  more  imprctMvc  evidence  of  the  part  that  such  bombers 
can  and  will  play  in  modern  warfare  is  the  belief  of  our  Air  Corps 
men  that  Hitler  may  already  have  loht  ll.e  who'.e  war  because  hit 
bombers  lack  a  vital  additlnral  15)  miles  in  their  operating  radius 
If  Hitler's  great  fle?t  of  bomber«  had  a  tximblng  radius  of  750 
miles  instead  of  a  maximum  of  600.  he  inlRht  have  been  able  to 
destroy  England's  doclta.  ports,  fi»tiorle»  and  potjibiy  even  her 
grand  fleet  Only  a  comparatively  small  numlxr  of  his  bomb<-r'* 
have  an  actual  bombing  radius  of  more  than  350  or  400  miles. 
(Bombing  radiU'*  means  the  dNtance  a  boniber  can  f!y  with  a  pay 
loud  of  bonil)«  ami  return  )  Even  with  a  scanty  600-mlle  radium 
Bltlrr  has  been  able  to  greatly  curtail  the  operation  of  the  proud 
grand  fleet  in  the  Ncrth  8<-a.  and  mine  such  forbidden  areas  as 
the  Cnghrh  Channel  i.nd  the  mouth  (  f  the  ThAinet. 

A  secf'nd  factor  is  evident,  despite  hi<  hombera*  short  range. 
Hitler  mitiht  have  been  able  to  wreak  untold  damage  on  rnKland 
at  the  \erv  start  If  he  had  hn<l  n  great  force  of  finely  trnlnrd 
tMTljiatnr*  t<<  make  the  mt  st  of  his  avnituble  ulr  power  But  that 
he  lacks  "urh   iisvUrntor»   la  obvlotis 

And  his  lack  of  a  liltjii'.y  prrfe«te<|  bomb  »lght  may  likewise  have 
deterred  htm  in  taking  this  one  deH|N*rate  chntue  he  had  for  a 
speedy  victory  auaimt  England  lOur  own  marvelous  l>)tnb  alght. 
which  aome  of  our  flyers  claim  mn  drop  u  b<jmb  on  n  battleship 
at   15.000  feet,   is  one  of  the  (rw  Kreat  military  secrets  we  poaaeea  ) 

By  spring  nil  thene  tlirrr  Orrnuin  air  wrakneMses  will  probably 
have  be»-n  cortettetl  We  know  for  certain  that  all  tlie  btlUger- 
etite-  Itusnu  lucludid  ai-  building  long-range  bombers  as  last  tis 
they  can  For  If  tlie  eaaence  of  air  power  Is  in  tlwr  bomber,  the 
essence  of  the  bomb-r  l«  Its  ranije 

The  other  day  at  Uuig'.ey  Field  I  flew  In  one  of  our  fabulous 
•  tlying  fl  rtr^^J4e1» "  st  tetter  than  250  miles  an  hour  This  plane 
can  lly  without  its  p.i.  load  of  bombs,  more  than  3  000  miles. 
Allowing  for  a  ccmfoitab'.e  margin  of  safety,  it  can  fly  850  miles 
with  two  or  three  tons  of  bomba  and  return  to  its  base  We  will 
soon   h*ve   several   squaUrcLki>  of    these   flyiu^j   fortresses    in  service 


that  can  fly  In  the  neighborhood  of  1.000  mile.'?  with  their  pay 
load,  and  stiU  have  plenty  of  pas  to  get  home.  Most  of  thes-  will 
fly  at  300  miles  an  hour  at  25  000  feet  and  will  be  able  to  climb 
to  34.000  feet.  Part  of  the  total  181  of  these  heavy  long-range 
bcmbers  that  will  be  in  service  by  June  30.  1941.  will  be  able  to  fly 
belter  than  1.500  miles  with  their  bombs,  and  return  home.  And 
in  a  few  years — say  six  or  seven  at  the  most — we.  and  other  nations 
as  well,  will  have  bombers  that  can  fly  the  ocean  nonstop  with 
five  tons  of  bombs  and  return  home. 

This  means  that  our  protecting  oceans  may  some  day  actually 
betray  us.  Our  Industries  based  on  or  near  cur  coas^s  and  appar- 
ently safe  behind  an  ocean  moat  3.000  miles  wide,  will  offer  ideal 
bombing  targets  in  future  wars.  The  very  ccsence  of  defense  against 
air  raids  Is  a  system  of  far-flung  listening  posts  that  permit  sei.tl- 
tivc  ILstening  devices  to  sound  their  alarnis  while  tlie  bombers  have 
yet  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  travel  before  reaching  their 
objectives.  L-stening  pests  situated  along  our  seacoast  can  warn 
Inland  cities,  such  as  Pittsburgh,  m  ample  time.  But  Boston, 
Hartford,  Eridgepcrt,  New  York.  Jersey  City.  Philadelphia,  and  a 
score  of  other  Atlantic  coast  industrial  centers  have  a  far  smaller 
margin  of  safety.  The  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  Industrial  cities 
on  our  west  coast.  Llstenlnf,  devices  placed  on  ctTshore  ships,  of 
course,  can  partially  ovcrccne  this  great  handicap,  but  they  will 
always  be  far  less  rflRclent  than  land-based  pests. 

The  constantly  Increasing  speed  and  range  of  the  bombers  make 
this  geographical  weakness  of  so  many  of  our  great  cities  a  matter 
of  high  importance.  Bombers  attacking  at  350  miles  an  hour  mo\e 
one-half  as  fast  as  the  ."^pecd  cf  sound — one-half  as  fast  as  the  bullet 
from  an  army  pistol.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  these  future  bcmb- 
ers will  cover  100  miles  in  from  15  to  20  minutes.  That  leaves 
precious  little  time  for  the  defending  pursuit  planes  to  lake  off  and 
meet  the  attackers  or  for  antiaircraft  defenses  to  be  manned. 

Lets  consider  for  a  moment  the  district  Immediately  around 
Greater  New  York.  In  this  area  almost  50  percent  cf  the  critical 
war  materials  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  are  manufac- 
tured And  18  electric  platits  furnish  90  percent  of  the  power  for 
these  factories,  as  well  as  for  the  12,000.000  people  who  live  In  thl3 
concentrated  district 

Every  alert  general  staff  in  the  world  knows  the  exact  location  of 
these  power  plants.  And  they  know  what  their  bombers  of  the 
future  may  be  able  to  do  to  them  in  one  great  air  raid.  Granted 
that  this  may  seein  fanciful  to  us  now.  but  let  us  speculate  as  to 
what  damage  these  long-range  future  bombers  might  do  to  us — 
provided  they  were  not  stopped  before  they  could  get  off  their 
nedts.  or  were  not  intercepted,  or  shot  down  by  pursuit  planes  or 
antiaircraft  guns 

New  York,  with  Its  p<iwer  plants  out  of  commlfc^lon.  would  be- 
come a  shambles  in  24  hours  It  would  be  a  helple.'S  paralytic, 
fumbling  about  In  a  perpetual  black-out  No  water  tap  would 
wcrk;  almost  no  wheels  would  turn;  few  trains  would  move  Many 
rhlldrcn  and  Invalids  would  almost  surely  die  of  thirst  and  hunger 
b»  fore  they  could  be  evacuated  And  much  of  oiir  war  Industries 
would  dry  up  at  their  source. 

'        And    the   New   York  area   Is  only  one  of  our  highly   Important* 

;    Industrial  and  population  centers 

I  In  the  great  triangle  extending  from  Detroit  to  Plt»8burgh  nnd 
Boston  lie  90  percent  of  our  war  lndu"itries.  If  foreign  powers  con- 
tinue to  Increase  their  alr-offensive  posribllltles  at  the  rate  they  aro 
lncrea.sing  tcday — and  if  we  do  not  keep  pace  with  them — at  Kime 
not  far-distant  date  the  great  triangle  that  is  the  crucible  of  our 
defense  may  be  at  the  mercy  cf  long-range  bombers.  Slow  moving 
and  unprepared  as  we  are  tcday.  cur  condition  would  be  utterly 
hopeless  if  our  war  Industries  were  .shattered,  our  great  cities  ren- 
dereei  helpless,  and  cur  civil  morale  fhaken  Our  pKjwerful  Navy 
mii;ht  keep  rfT  actual  land  Invaders,  but  th?  Navy's  own  .-ihore  ba^es 
would  be  subject  to  atr  bombardment,  and  unless  the  bombers  were 
driven  off.  these  bojes  might  actually  he  destroyed  Have  only 
actual  defeat  at  sea.  this  is  the  most  serious  blow  thai  could  come 
to  a  naval  battle  force.     A  fleet  without  adequate  shore  bases  Is 

I    like  a  man  without  a  home 

1        Now   all  this  may  teem  fantastic  speculatirn    hut  In  order  to  meet 

■  Ju«»  piurh  an  imaginary  threat  the  War  Department  announo»d  a 
few  week*  ago  the  tentative  formation  of  an  air  defenM)  command 
for  the  highly  important  lmlu»trial  section  of  northenstern  Amerii  n 
L'«ing  epringfleld,  Mass .  as  the  center  of  operation,  this  coordinated 
slr-drfrnse  plan  would  include  pumuit  planes  air-rald  alarm*  imd 
aniiaircTsfi  i^uns.  all  eoncentrated  under  one  unifled  command. 
And  onre  tin*  syitem  proves  lu  worth,  oih^T  vital  air-defense 
districts  will  unqu.-iitlrjnubly  be  laid  out. 

Tlie.*.  individual  arena  will  be  guarded  by  three  circles  of  de- 
fense one  in»ule  another— to  be  UM-d  In  ca-e  our  long-range 
»x  m»>er»  fail  in  th'-lr  missions  of  stopping  enemy  craft  before  ll>ey 
cat!  take  off  The  outer  circle  will  consist  of  fast,  medium-range 
puri-uit  flKhfers  The  middle  circle  In  this  scheme  of  defense  will 
be  the  radius  of  nafety  afforded  by  purniit  airdromes  at  which  nwlft 
pU'KUlt  IfUerceptrrs  will  be  sUtloned.  ready  to  take  cfT  and  fl^ht 
th.»e  enemy  bomlx -s  that  have  eluded  the  pursuit  flgh'ers  Iho 
Inner  circle  of  defenses  will  be  made  up  of  batteries  of  antiaircraft 
guns,  which  would  lay  sky  barrages  cf  bursting  thclla  that  tho 
enc  my  mu«t  penetrate  to  drop  its  bombs  with.n  the  protected  area 

I        Tins  It  the  last-word  conception  of  modern  air  defense      As  far 

I    as  the  United  States  is  concerned  It  U  certainly  no  more  than  a 
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mere  conception,  because  at  this  moment  we  have  none  of  the 
elements — long-range  bombers.  Interceptor  fighters,  pursuit  fithters. 
automatic  location  devices,  or  antiaircraft  guns — In  sufficient  num- 
bers to  make  a  single  American  city  safe,  even  if  all  we  po6.sessed 
In  continental  America  were  brought  together.  At  present  we  have 
8  antiaircraft  guns  to  guard  the  whole  Greater  Hew  York  area. 
Thc-^e  8  guns  are  actually  only  enough  to  protect  a  2  000 -yard 
radius.  It  Is  only  fair  to  add  that  within  a  little  mare  than  a  year 
we  shall  have  the  gunn  nnd  material  for  37  mobile  antiaircraft 
regiments,  but  the  majority  of  these  wUl  be  National  Guard  troops. 
Obviously  all  this  has  to  do  with  purely  defensive  measures 
against  air  attack.  It  is  an  old  military  maxim  that  the  only  i 
true  defense  is  offense — and  this  is  where  the  long-range  bomber 
comes   into   Its  own  | 

Our  flying  men  propose  that  our  bomt>€rs  shall  have  the  rantre.  | 
the  speed,  the  ceiUng.  and  the  bomb-carrying  ability  to  defend  ; 
our  country  bv  meeting  the  enemy  on  his  own  home  prounds- - 
whether  those  "home  grounds  be  land  air  bases,  or  aircraft  Ciirriers 
at  sea  Their  Immediate  concern  consists  In  seeing  that  no 
outside  country  obtains  any  sort  of  air  or  naval  base  in  any  part 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Including  Its  Islands  Any  such  base 
might  permit  enemy  bombers  to  destroy  the  Panama  Canal— the 
key  to  our  whole  naval  defense — and  wreck  naval  shore  bases 
and  our  great  cotifital  cltle.s  and  factories.  Certainly  we  have  laid 
down  a  deflnlle  and  necessary  national  policy  in  regard  to  keeping 
Europe  and  Asia  out  of  this  hemisphere  forever. 

This  Is  the  immediate  problem— and  once  our  Air  Force  reaches 
its  present  expansion,  and  our  Army,  small  as  it  is.  becomes  a 
seasoned,  equipped  and  well-balanced  machine,  and  our  great 
proposed  Navy  attains  completion,  we  should  have  little  need 
to  fear  this  Immediate  problem. 

The  problem  that  will  face  us  In  the  future  is  paced  to  the 
Increasing  range  of  the  bombers.  When  enemy  planes  can  fly  the 
Atlantic  and  back,  then  our  bombers  must  be  ready  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

Our  air  expansion  program  calls  for  178  long-rnnce  bombers 
by  the  middle  of  June  1941  (along  with  several  hundred  medium 
and  light  bombers).  That  means  178  long-range  bomix-rs  out  of 
a  grand  total  of  the  5  500  planes  that  will  make  up  our  projected 
air  force  Yet  the  long-range  bomber  Is  our  one  ma«!ter  defensive 
air  weapon.  becau.<=e  it  Is  the  only  one  that  packs  a  retaliatory 
threat,  and  can  destroy  the  enemy's  birds  before  they  can  get  off 
their  nests. 

Certainly  we  need  the  medium  bombers  and  the  light  bombers 
and  the  SOO-odd  topnotch  KWlft  pursuit  planes  that  we  shall  have 
in  our  active  combat  groups  by  1941.  But  we  also  need  mllllcms 
spent  In  experimenting  and  developing— especially  In  the  fleld  of 
heavy  long-range  bombers  that  can  buy  peace  by  their  threat. 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  this  present  Congress  to  appro- 
priate an  additional  •2 S  000.000  for  pure  air  experimentation. 
Such  research  Is  all  that  Is  needed  before  we  can  build  flying 
fortresses  that  can  fly  the  Atlantic  and  back  Then  we  must  see 
to  It  that  our  superb  factories  are  set  up  to  turn  out  these  planes 
in  sumclently  lar^e  quantities  at  the  moment  they  are  needed 
to  gain  for  us  the  respect  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  tinwlse  to  concentrate  on  great  fleets  of  bombers  now. 
but  wi-  muKi  insist  that  we  keep  well  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  air  development.  It  Is  our  historic  role.  The  first  man  who 
ever  flew  a  plane  was  an  American.  And  the  first  military  plane 
ever  built  ar.d  sold  to  a  government  was  flown  by  our  Army  In  1P09. 
We  have  always  been  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  In  practical 
air  machines  and  it  was  not  until  Hitler  took  power  In  Germany 
and  grasped  the  future  military  value  of  airplanes  that  America  lest 
her  Uad.  But  wc  can  regain  U  once  we  make  up  (  ur  inind  that 
It  Is  esiuntlal  to  our  defense  Our  civil  planes  arc  the  flnest  In 
the  World    our  military  planes  mu!<t  regain  th''  .same  distinction. 

Bu'  hand  in  hand  with  our  expanding  machines  of  the  air  must 
go  a  steady  and  ever-growing  Increase  In  our  trained  per,'.oni»el. 
It  takes  twice  as  long  to  train  a  pilot  as  to  build  hl.s  plane  To 
fly  ard  service  a  commercial  air  liner  today  calN  for  4  pilot.*  snd 
26  groundmrn  Translate  that  into  mUltary  Urms  and  you  get 
astounding  figures. 

Our  great  air  program  that  anticipates  8.500  planes  by  the  middle 
of  1041  iiuthi  ri/«-««  nn  Army  Air  Corps  of  40,000  enlisted  men  and 
4  900  omn  rn  nu»  m'Telv  to  authorise  that  i)umb«-r  I*,  n  ftir  cry 
from  a  guarnniy  of  thnt  many  really  trained  men  The  money 
n»u»t  be  HC  uillv  voti'1  »o  tliB'  MUK  absolutely  necessary  incrcajM.- 
In  tralii>-d  peib".infl  can  march  ahead. 

In  the  \A^r  year  ct  th"  firu  Wo  M  War  >'plendld  Indx  were  tossed 
mm  the  air  f>ver  the  Western  tTont  to  battle  for  their  liven  with 
as  little  of  20  hourt,'  flvlnt^  training.  Air  la«ti<H  were  still  largely 
in  the  "dogfight  •  stage,  and  the  keenest  and  luckiest  of  these  young 
e.Tgles  survived  Today  It  takis  fully  five  times  as  long  to  train  a 
Pyer.  and  an  additional  year  or  two  for  him  to  become  completely 
doctrlnated  with  modern  air  tactics  of  squadron  flying  Solo 
fighters  are  largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  Air  squadrons  are  as  finely 
tiained  as  a  college  football  team.  There  are  no  better  flying 
te.ims  m  the  world  than  our  own.  but  it  has  taken  years  to  train 
them,  and  we  need  three  or  four  times  as  many  of  these  men. 

One  thine  all  air  people  Insist  on  Is  that  there  be  no  "dissolution 
Of  peraounel '  in  tune  of  cribU.    Trained  flying  teama  must  be  held 


together  at  all  cost.    To  break  up  trained  groups  Is  to  trade  expert 
fighllncc  units  for  "lots  of  nothing  " 

To  meet  this  crisis,  nine  civilian  air  schools  have  been  virtually 
taken  over  by  the  Government  to  be  used  for  primary  train- 
ing. Cadets  fortunate  enough  to  pass  through  thU  primary  course 
are  next  sent  to  Randolph  Field  for  the  basic  training,  and  then 
to  Kelly  for  their  advanced  course.  Finally,  they  receive  their 
completed  training  with  the  General  Headquarters  force  Itself. 
At  present  there  are  1.163  cadet  flyers  enrolled,  and  about  half  of 
them  will  be  able  to  last  through  the  rigorous  steps.  Enlisted 
mechanics  are  at  the  same  time  being  trained  for  their  highly 
eperlali/ed  duties,  first  at  Scott  Field,  near  St  Louis,  and  then  at 
either  Chanute  or  Lowry  Field.  And  with  these  two  expanding 
programs  goes  the  ambitious  plan  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority to  give  air  training  to  20.000  college  men  during  2  years 
of  their  college  course;  this  training  will  equal  the  primary  course 
at  the  regular  nlr  schools.  Thousands  of  students  are  also  taking 
aeronautical  engineering  courses  at  a  number  of  our  universities. 
Hundreds  of  other  young  men  are  being  trainetl  in  conunercial 
flying.  And  our  Clipper  ships  are  the  finest  possible  training 
schools  for  navigators  and  Rpeclallsts. 

All  this  Is  slowly  building  a  great  and  valuable  reservoir  of 
flyers  and  groundmen.  at  least  partially  prepared  for  some  dreaded 
M-day.  when  war  vnU  break  out  of  the  blue  skits  upon  us.  The 
lOOOO-mlle  bomber,  with  a  ronnd-trlp.  nonstop  bomblne  radius 
of  3.500  miles,  is  only  a  few  short  and  dangerous  years  away.  This 
lor.g-rangc  boniber  cannot  alone  actually  win  wars  of  the  future, 
but  It  can  so  cripple  an  enemy  that  its  fighting  resistance  is  almost 
nil.  Certainly  the  bomber  Is  the  most  terrific  and  deadly  striking 
force  ever  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  military  commander — or  dic- 
tator. It  can  make  victory  possible.  It  is  the  new  third  dimension 
in  war. 

Enemy  bombers  alone  can  never  conquer  America,  but  they  can 
cripple  us.  humiliate  us.  and  reduce  our  great  cities  and  industrial 
centers  to  a  blcKxly  shambles.  Only  soldiers  with  bayonets  can 
really  occupy  nnd  conquer  a  coimtry,  but  the  heavy,  long-range 
bomber  can  spread  death  and  despair. 

Some  Army  fl>ers  Insist  long-range  bombers  could  sink  battle- 
ships. No  one  knows  for  certain  how  true  this  daring  statement 
may  be;  the  North  Sia  may  soon  serve  as  the  stase  for  this  mighty 
drama  of  war  to  unfold  Its  last  act  But  wo  do  know  that  there  Is 
no  limit  to  the  size  and  striking  power  of  the  bombers  of  the 
future. 

They  threaten  our  peace  and  our  very  existence  And  we  can 
meet  this  threat  only  by  an  even  greater  retaliatory  threat— by  an 
unparalleled  fleet  of  these  deadly  war  birds. 

Let  Congress  vote  us  hundreds  of  these  peace  guarantors. 
Let  the  President  insist  on  more  and  greater  Joint  air  maneuvers 
between   the    air   forces    of   the   Army    and    Navy      Lot    the    whole 
Army     Air  Corp.^;  and  Navy  tram — continually  practice  their  great 
and  vital  d<-fei',=e  problems  together. 

In  the  new  and  Important  basis  being  built  In  Puerto  Rico 
for  Panama  Canal  and  heml.«phere  defense,  the  Army  air  field  and 
the  Navy  air  fleld.  Ini-tead  of  being  built  as  a  Joint  ba.se,  have  been 
constructed  a  few  miles  apart  at  an  extra  cost  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. There  are  unquestionably  some  valid  technical  reasons  for 
this,  hut  had  there  been  a  stronger  desire  for  complete  cooperation, 
a  Joint  base  might  have  been  worked  out.  Both  Army  and  Navy 
Insist  that  sepaiute  fields  aie  necessary,  because  their  problems 
are  different. 

But  are  they  really  so  different?  Are  not  their  fundamental 
problems  the  simple  ones  of  helping  to  make  America  safe  from 
foreign  aggression- -and  at  the  lowest  cost?  Our  Army  and  Navy 
officers  are  intelligent  and  patriotic  men,  but  In  the-e  times  of 
danger  they  must  forego  a  little  of  their  Intense  loyalty  to  their 
own  branche.H  of  the  service  and  throw  themselves  wholeheartedly 
Into  solving  our  problem  of  national  defense. 

Until  recently  the  Navy  high  command  Insisted  that  the  Army 
Air  Corps  had  no  business  flying  more  than  100  miles  out  to  sea. 
Tlie  sea  belonged  excluhlvely  to  the  Navy.  Yet  we  owned  Army 
bombers  that  could  carry  death  to  such  enemy  ^hips  us  aircraft 
carriers  and  troop  triuisports  almost  a  thou'^and  miles  offshore. 
And  with  the  linmedlite  pr(/blem  of  patrolling  the  new  300-mlle 
safety  belt  around  our  c<jnlinents,  Artny  and  Navy  people  soon  ciune 
to  a  working  arrangement 

Our  problems  of  )j»mi>iplierc  dcfen>w  are  the  very  heart  of  our 
national  fafetv  We  muw'  get  ready  sUiy  ready  and  then  stay  out 
of  European  and  Aj'iatle  wan..  We  have  only  to  pUn  and  execute 
ample  air,  navy,  and  army  defenses  for  our  American  world.  Then 
we  must  nkk  to  tliih  plan  through  thl' k  and  thin  It  must  be  ae 
secure  6  years  from  now  as  it  will  be  next  year. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  air,  to  be  safe  we  must  liave; 
More  money  lor  air  research. 

More  long-range  bombern-  or  at  least  the  manufacturing  facili- 
ties to  turn  them  out  by  the  hundreds  wlien  really  needed. 
More  fully  trained  and  experienced  air  personnel. 
More  antiaircraft  defenses — ^includlng  men,  guns,  automatic  loca- 
tion devices,  searchlights,  and  combat  pursuit  squadrons. 

And  our  Army,  Air.  and  Navy  men  must  work  closer  and  cloeer 
together  on  such  vital  Items  as  defense  plans,  supplies,  and  trainlnc. 
Only  then  can  we  hope  to  make  America  safe  from  some  fantastic 
blitzkrieg  of  the  futuie. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Crand  Coulee  Appropriations  and  How  They 

Are  Spent 

EXTKXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OK   \VA.-;HIN(;iON 

IN  THK  HOISK  OK  RErRKSKNTATlVES 
Monday,  February  19.  1940 


STATEMENT    BY    HON     JOHN    C.    FAGE 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Spraker.  we  will  shortly  be  giving  con- 
slder'xilcn  to  makint?  further  appropriaf.ons  to  continue  and 
work* toward  the  con  plef;on  of  on»'  of  the  greatest  engineering 
const rurt ions  ever  undertaken  by  man — the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam — which  is  located  in  eastern  Wa-shinpton,  part  in  my 
district  and  part  m  the  district  of  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington iKNtrri:  HiLiJ. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  cur  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  this  Hou.se  from  the  eastern  .section  of  the  United 
States  have  ba.sed  their  critici.'-m  of  the  huge  expenditures 
required  in  this  g;ant  undertaking  on  the  ground  that  the 
money  was  b?ing  spent  out  in  the  Northwest.  I  desire  to  place 
m  the  Record  a  brv:ik-down  fhowing  how  and  where  the.se 
appropriations  ha\e  been  spent,  m  the  f\rst  in.stance.  and 
include  with  such  break-down  the  statement  by  the  Honor- 
abli-  John  C.  Page.  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Roclamalion.  which  is  a  part  of  his  report  to  Secretary  of 
th»*  Interior.  Harcld  L.  Ickes. 

The  tabulation  of  rxpc^nditurcs,  together  with  Mr.  Page's 
Stat. meat,  is  as  follows: 

STATFMENT    BT    HON.    JOHN    C.    PAGE 

Of  $102  382.000  .>p<nt  up  to  January  1.  1940.  in  the  construction 
of  Granrt  Couiee  Dam  on  the  Columbhi  River  m  Wa.shington. 
Wl  427  266 — more  than  60  percent — went  dlrc.tly  tor  the  purchase 
of  materials  and  supplies  that  rang  ca.-^h  registers  In  aU  48  States 
und  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Expenditurf^  of  more  than  W  OOO.OOO  have  been  made  in  each  of 
four  Stales.  Wa8hing;tcn.  Calilornia.  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois;  of 
more  than  $2,500,000  In  each  of  5  S:ates.  Indiana  being  added  to 
the  other  4;  cf  more  than  $2,000,000  in  each  of  6  States.  New  York 
b^'lng  added:  of  more  than  $1,500,000  in  each  (if  8  States.  Alabama 
and  Oregon  t>etng  added:  or  more  than  $1.000  000  in  each  of  9 
States.  New  Jersey  t)eing  added,  and  of  more  than  $500,000  in  each 
cf  13  States  Colorado.  Maryland.  Michigan,  and  Wi.scc  n'-ln  being 
Bddet!.  Expenditures  r-f  rr.orr  than  $100. COO  have  been  made  In  Just 
cne  State  less  than  half  the  whole  48.  or  23. 

Wh:le  the  Statrs  of  Washington  and  Caltfcrnla  lead  In  the 
amounts  spent  wtth.n  their  txirders  for  materials,  equipment,  and 
supplies  by  the  contractors  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  large 
parts  of  the  totals  shown  for  the^o  States  have  gone  to  Areas  ea.>t  of 
the  Itocky  Mountains.  Except  Icr  cement,  by  far  the  greater  amount 
of  expenditures  made  In  Washington,  for  example,  went  for  materials 
bought  fiom  local  dealers  representing  .'iome  eastern  manufacturer 
of  trucks,  automobiles,  tractors,  steel  cable,  and  a  wide  variety  of 

BUfpilCS 

An  outjttnndlng  example  of  this  type  of  expenditure  Is  found  In 
ccnnecticn  with  the  coi^tract  for  the  fabrication  of  the  large  steel 
penstock  and  outlet  pipes  u-sed  In  the  dam  The  materials  for  the 
pipe  are  shlpp«d  from  .Mabama  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  and  the 
work  of  fabrication  Is  done  near  the  dam  site,  but  the  payments  are 
made  at  the  heme  office  of  the  ccntractor,  the  Western  Pipt>  8t  Steel 
Co  of  San  Francisco,  and  consequently  all  the  expenditure  falls 
wlth'.n  the  total  cred.t-Ml  to  California. 

No  attempt  has  been  made,  however,  to  trace  back  to  the  actual 
manuf.irtiirer  the  many  item*  of  this  ^ort  which  appoar  in  the  totals 
lor  WashmKton.  Oregon,  and  Calu'crnia 

More  than  tO  percent  of  the  money  used  to  date  In  the  ccnstn.ic- 
ticn  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  has  gone  directly  into  the  purcha.se  cf 
n-.aterla!s.  machinery,  and  supplies,  and  this  represents  Industrial 
business  and  Industrial  employment  from  coast  to  coast.  It  is 
clearly  Indicated  that  mere  than  40  percent  of  all  the  expenditures 
have  been  made  in  Indvjstrial  lenters  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 

This  means  that  constrxiction  of  Cir.vnd  Goulee  Dam.  located  92 
miles  west  of  Spokane.  Wash  .  has  increased  the  pay  n)ils  in  towns 
and  cities  so  far  removed  that  many  of  those  directly  benefiting  from 
the  job  might  have  difficulty  in  nnding  the  Columbia  River  on  a  map. 

The  following  Is  a  tabulation  of  the  expt-nditures  made  for  these 
items  by  States: 


Sources  of  equtpment  end  supplirs  for  Grand  Coulee  Dam — Actual 
expendttvres  to  Jan.  1.  1940 


StaU 

First  contract 

Secnivl  eonfrrv't.  to 
Jan.  1.  l>40 

Total 

M.W.  K.  K. 

U.  S.  B.  B. 

C.B.I. 

r.  S.  B  E. 

$3.sae 
tM 

llOrl  KM 

4S.  IVl 

Hr2.  *-.3 

1*.|>C 

1..W. 

7.0IW 

I0.(i:« 

1.  Kill,  723 

l,l)5.V4+4 

ISO,  5* 

II 

8,112. 

5 

X1H7 

SI.  (KM 

113.711 

211.226 

725,  «I6 

$4M.«e7 

$14.^000 

2S.  «•) 

2.nD0 

1.13».t»W 

VM.  tlM 

12.  wa 

cm*) 

1.UIIU 

90.  OH) 

.'92.  (M) 

321.  (kM 

w«.ur)0 

7.0L» 

37.  unit 

1,000 

N.(ll>l 

»,  OH) 

114.0I») 

l.M.OOU 

5.S.(W) 

3.oni» 

117.000 

21'.  OOO 

2,ono 

5.  W) 

4.  no 
Iffii,  (kRi 

2.  OOO 

SKI.  000 

52.1*10 

ZOO') 

4»''.  mio 

3.0»») 
34,1.  000 

1,  isr.  (XMi 

ZI.'lO') 

2.ono 

I.OOI) 
.v..  000 
15,000 
lli.OlU 

2.000 
37.0UO 

isn,  000 

4.000 

147.  Olio 

l.OOO 

$1,016,705 
51 

$1.  .V«.  928 

.\ri/r.na   

\rkHDMS 

2.V0'.I 
2.6.'i6 

CaltfomM _ 

<'()lf>riMJo  

153,317 

lI.i.aS4 

14.'JI7 

z  :n6. 647 

2'.n.  UM) 

30.330 

279 

6,60I.K4H 

6iG..>: 

Contufcticul 

2V..  an 

210.  WJl 

KWi<l»     

7,  .VV-. 

'  ie*»r2ia            --- 

27C 

Z741 

3  IS.  ltV4 

1. 134,<>.iS 

11. JM 

7.771 

.V3I0 

I.WM 

619.  .529 

i:ifi,Sfi6 

11.171 

1.  MO 

13  624 

Iflolio        .. 

104.712 

lllin<  i-s 

Indians 

3.:<41.41'i 

2.K11.27S 

301.  (TU 

KuntTi    

I's  "^2 

K'nfiicky ... 

45.112 

l.'fUisiiina ......... 

I.0U5 

Mitini'         

27, 8«)" 

H.  irj2 

34.719 

ir«i,770 

""476."«.li" 
4..'>45 
l.'.2.013 
46,221 

72,979 

226.791 
4.547 

\. :■>■<* 

192 
211.92U 

""'l56,81S 

'""i-2>».722 
II 

1^2.I72 
7fiO 
227 

313 

S69 
6,138 

11.1t)7 

Murvliirul      

61 11,  "11 

\!  .x-rt<  '.iisetU 

M;.  y  .-.T    

\1  rMifxita  

\li.-^ivvippi 

2Mi.27S 
,VU.9W 
94.%  9  >7 

.MivMiuri 



6H.M7 

52,3»5 

179 

^■i 

171 

7»»,UBJ 

112,708 

2M 

6S 

$40 

'"' 109. 8.17 

"234,118 
1.148 

M.138 

371.  all 

.M  (in  tana 

29^.  472 

Nehntska     ..     .  . 

6,?.M 

Nev;i«|:»                   

.N>w  H)inip6hire 

Now  ItTM-y   

Now  Mexico 

7.  y.<7 

4,  .16.1 

l.2i4,t):r» 

2.0I» 

New  York 

Nurth  <'vi>lina 

North  Dakuta 

Ohio              

1.  Vi^.  fi39 
1.800 

1.912:283 

2,  *!«.  575 

54.971 

2,0<»» 

Z503,  143 

oklthoma   

3  Oil 

< 'reifon           

6.^.44* 
1,  M.S.  l»i.1 

2,000 

are 

l.OH 
490 

792 

»,»71 

7.398.605 

«>,1M7 

anH.764 



1.11.  «H 

117.  >M 

2.:W> 

31)4 

416 

1  975  507 

ieansylvaniii 

3,032,  13'J 

Hh..<l'  Mini     

."^<nith  diT'ilina 

.■^outii  Dakota 

Tennessee  .... 

34.  117 
4,431 
1.000 

.Vi  931 

Texas 

16  »>37 

Itah      

^868 

92 

41. W7 

9.920.207 

2S.9H4 

85.392 

27  505 

\'iTmont 

2,000 

Vinrinia                  

Wft-hinifton.  U.  C... 

Wasliinetun    

West  Vircinia 

11 

122.7,V5 

ll,l«t.744 

4,  470 

62,  XVS 

183 

37.  H<)5 

251.713 

31.31I..S.V> 

43.611 

SU3.  4H4 

1   183 

\\  Lsoiasiu 

Wjoniing 

— 

Total 

30,787,023 

13, 22S,  536 

9,2H00O 

18,177,717 

61.  427,  366 

Air  Service  to  South  .\merica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

I.\  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VT.A.TIVES 

Thursday.  Fibruary  15,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  preparing  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  Departments  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941  our  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  took  cognizance  of 
the  need  for  strengthening  the  air  ser\ice  between  the  United 
States  and  Latm-Amcrican  countries  and  provided  for  in- 
creased frequencies  along  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
South  America.  It  was  thought  that  with  European  air  serv- 
ice to  South  Am^'rica  bogging  down  on  account  of  the  war. 
now  is  a  very  opportune  time  to  bring  about  the  estabLsh- 
nient  on  a  permanent  basis  of  adequate  air  service  to  the 
countries  on  that  continent  for  the  improvement  of  future 
trade  and  commercial  relations:  but  param.cunt  even  to  that 
consideration  was  the  thought  that  an  increase  of  air  facili- 
ties would  serve  to  bind  into  closer  ties  of  amity  and  coopera- 
tion the  countries  that  are  associated  in  a  political  union  for 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

It  was  this  latter  aspect  of  the  situation  that  induced  me 
to  write  a  letter  to  Hon.  Cordell  HuU,  Secretary  of  State,  ask- 
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ing  his  views  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  the  propc&od  in- 
crease of  air-traru^port  facilities  on  the  two  coasts  of  South 
America:  and  as  I  believe  there  is  a  public  interest  in  the 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Hull  and  myself.  I  herewith 
submit  it  for  the  Record,  as  follows: 
My  letter  to  Mr.  Hull: 

De.\r  Mr  SFrRETARY:  The  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  which  prepares  the  Post  Office  and  Treafury  Dc- 
partmentjj"  supply  bill,  has  before  it  estimaUs  for  Increa.spd  alr-mail 
frequencies  on  both  tlie  ea.«t  and  west  coasts  at  S.iuth  America 
Which  would  involve  a  considerable  annual  outlay.  The  foreign 
air-inatl  service  is  far  from  being  en  a  paying  basis,  and  these  addi- 
tional facilities  would  increase  the  annual  subsidy  In  that  service. 
Naturallv  we  are  hnith  to  authorize  these  increa.M-d  frequ»ncles 
unlp.<is   we   can    foresee    eubstantlal   benefits   resu'.tlng   therefrom. 

At  th-  .same  tmie  we  nre  confronted  with  the  impelling  argument 
that  the  present  situation  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish on  a  permanent  basis  advantageous  trade  rclatlon.<:hips  with 
Latln-.^morican  countries,  and  we  are  nut  oblivious  of  the  possi- 
bility thut  there  may  be  reasons  of  the  highest  political  Importance 
which  suggest  the  wi.sdom  of  creating  and  fostering  ties  of  amity 
with  our  southern  neighbors  through  the  med-.um  cf  air  service. 

I  know  this  i«  a  matter  to  which  ycu  have  piven  personal  atten- 
tion, and  as  your  views  are  held  In  the  highest  respect  I  would 
appreciate  having  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  Increased  mail 
service  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  creation  of  a  t>etter  feeling  and  understandmR  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

Very  sincerely   yours, 

Louis  LtmLow, 
Chairman.  Pr!>t   Office  and   Trcasxtry  Departments'  Appro- 
prtation  Bill.  ~ 

Mr.  Hull's  reply: 

FEBBt  ARY     13.     1940. 

Mt  De\r  Mr  LtDLOw:  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  January  1.5,  1940. 
requesting  an  expression  of  views  of  this  Department  regarding  the 
propo.sed  Increase  of  air-transport  facilities  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  South  America. 

As  you  are  aware.  It  Is  the  constant  desire  of  this  Government  to 
cultivate  the  clowst  pn<;5lble  ties  with  the  other  American  re- 
publics Imprined  tran.'-p.irtation  facilities  play  an  important  part 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  policy,  and  United  States  air-transport 
services    have    already    made    a    notable    contribution    in    that    field. 

Last  ye.ir  witnessed  the  tenth  anniversary  of  sevenil  of  the 
United  Slates-South  America  air  services,  and  during  that  decade 
very  slgniticant  progress  was  recorded  both  in  dependability  and 
speed.  In  1930  It  required  10  days  to  go  f.-om  Washington  to 
Buenos  Aires  by  air,  today  the  same  trip  is  made  in  approximately 
8  days  Commercial  aviation,  by  opening  new  prospects  for  the 
development  of  trade  and  by  quickening  the  tempo  of  business  and 
social  relations,  has  already  exerted  a  profound  effect  on  the  life  of 
the  New  World 

Great  as  past  progress  has  been.  I  arr  of  the  opinion  that  we  as 
yet  have  hardly  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  development  of  inter- 
national aviation  For  example,  the  value  of  air  services  In  the 
promotion  of  tourist  travel  has  already  been  demonstrated,  since 
one  of  the  principal  dett-rrents  to  travel  between  the  Americas  in 
previous  years  hiis  been  the  amount  of  time  required  fur  such 
trips  Although  there  has  Ijeen  a  gratifying  increase  during  the 
decade  in  the  number  of  tourist  passengers  carried  In  each  direc- 
tion, full  advantage  of  this  possibility  cannot  be  taken  until  a 
greater  frequency  <jf  s-Tvice  has  been  established. 

As  illustrative  of  the  desire  of  the  governments  of  the  American 
republics  to  encourage  the  further  Increase  of  transport  frequen- 
cieij,  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  resolution  adopted  at 
Lima.  Peru,  in  1937,  during  the  Inler-Amencan  Technical  Aviation 
Conference: 

"VI     INCREASE  IN  .SCHEDULES  IN  INmUIATIONAI,  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

"Tlie  Inter-American  Technical  Aviation  Conference  considering: 

"Tliat  the  development  of  political,  economic,  and  .<^ocial  re'.ations 
between  the  countries  of  America  requires  that  service  on  interna- 
tional alrluies  be  as  frequent  as  possible; 

■"That  the  establishment  of  international  air  services  has  resulted 
in  closer  relations  between  the  countries  of  America,  with  evident 
benefit  to  the  Interests  of  the  American  continent  and  of  each 
country  in  particular; 

*'R<  commends: 

"That  the  governments  of  the  American  republics  urge  interna- 
tional air-traiiiiport  ccmpanles  to  Increase  their  schedules  as  much 
as  poo&ible  " 

The  desirability  of  Improving  communications  generally  was  also 
recognized  in  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  American  Republics  at  Panama  last  October. 

The  factor  of  foreign  competition  likewise  merits  consideration. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  etivlable  position  achieved  by  United  States 
aviation  servicer  In  the  New  World  constant  progress  must  be  main- 
tained While  the  present  activities  of  foreign  services  in  South 
America  have  naturally  been  curtailed  or  retarded  as  a  rebuit  of 


the  war.  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  conclusion  cf 
hostilities  will  be  followed  by  strong  renewed  efforts  in  that  area. 
With  all  of  the  foregoing  factors  In  mind,  it  Is  believed  that  ad- 
vanUgc  could  well  be  taken  of  the  present  opportunity  to  in- 
crease the  frequencies  of  United  SUtes  air  transport  services,  to 
the  extent  tliat  the  Congress  may  be  disposed  to  appropriate  funds 
therefor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  Hull. 


Water  Conservation,  More  Important  Now  Than 

Ever 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1940 


REPORT  BY  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  concluded  hear- 
ings before  the  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  when  the  record  of  those  hear- 
ings is  printed  and  made  public  the  reader  will  find  running 
throughout  them  evidence  that  is  most  alarming  in  reference 
to  the  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  recent  years. 

We  people  in  the  great  West  have  long  since  learned  the 
value  of  water  conservation.  The  wide  extent  of  the  de- 
ficiency in  precipitation  during  the  year  1939  has  brought 
home  to  millions  of  people,  living  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  region  that  is  commonly  called  the 
humid  area,  the  great  significance  that  water  has  in  main- 
taining both  animal  and  plant  life. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  on  February  8  of 
this  year  released  a  statement  that  covers  many  sections  of 
the  United  States,  and  gives  a  table  containing  a  summary 
of  the  effect  of  the  drought  on  selected  streams,  and  in  order 
that  the  membership  of  this  House  and  the  country  at  large 
may  be  more  fully  informed  on  this  important  matter,  I  am 
making  it  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  alarming  situation  presented  by  this  report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  Is  the  fact  that  we  are  going  into  the 
crop  season  of  1940  threatened  with  even  a  greater  water 
shortage  than  existed  in  1939.  How  important,  therefore, 
it  is  that  we  expand  rather  than  contract  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  water  conservation 
and  utilization. 

The  report  follows: 

|U.  S   Department  of  the  Interior.  Geological  Survey] 

Although  the  .•^nows  now  blanketing  parts  of  the  United  States 
between  the  AUecrhenies  and  the  Rockies  are  tending  to  temper  the 
drought  eltuation  which  had  threatened  to  become  one  of  the  most 
fevere  in  60  years,  there  will  have  to  be  additional  replenishment 
or  the  1940  growing  season  will  begin  with  abnormally  low  water 
supplies,  the  Geological  Survey.  Department  of  the  Interior,  said 
today. 

Precipitation  during  December  continued  below  normal  In  all 
regions  except  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Nebraska.  The  maximum 
deficiency  during  that  month  occurred  in  Arizona  and  Utah,  being 
29  and  37  percerit  respectively  of  normal.  District  engineers  of  the 
Survey  report  that  some  small  streams  and  shallow  wells  In  the 
Great  Plains  region  have  failed  a*  water  sources, 

CI; malic  trends  during  the  wmtcr  and  spring  months  will  be 
most  Important  in  the  west  central  Great  Plains  region  where  there 
occurred  the  greatest  annual  deficiency  Precipitation  In  Nebraska 
was  69  percent  of  normal  and  in  Colorado  65  percent. 

SLrcum  flows  in  the  drought  areas  during  the  past  year  were  aa 
low  as  26  percent  of  normal,  and  to  date  the  flow  has  not  Increased 
appreciably,  'he  Geological  Survey  reported.  In  West  Virginia,  the 
stream  flow  during  the  5-month  period  August -December  In  three 
streams  averaged  only  atxjut  30  percent  of  normal. 

The  flow  of  the  Red  River  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  which  was  zero  dtir- 
Ine  September,  has  increased  to  an  average  of  16  second-feet;  the 
flow  during  the  period  between  October  1.  1938.  and  September  30, 
1939,  averaged  179  second-feet,  whlcli  In  Itself  wa«  only  41  percent 
of  normal. 
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In  the  TVnrK^vr  Rlvrr  Basin  where  the  run-off  for  the  calendar 
T*>»r  wa»  practically  normal,  the  discharge  this  winter  has  ap- 
proached the  minimum  of  record,  being  1.650  second-feet  on  the 
Tennesaee  River  at  KnoxvUle  November  15,  compared  to  the  mini- 
mum of  record  of  1.390  second-feet  reached  In  September  1925 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  effect  of  the 
drought  on  selected  streams  during  1930: 


Stream 


Tyru-t  Riv<^  »t  Bi-lineton.  W   Va 

(iuyanilnl  Kivrr  al  Branrhlan<l.  \V.  Va 

Klk  Kiv«T  St  gu.-rn  .-^hcois.  \V.  V» 

h«l..|4)  Kiver  at  Hinby,  (»h»o         

Mmnii  kivw  rn-ar  Haniilton.  Ohio 

(irr><n  KiviT  at  Liv«Tni>>f»-.  Ky  

ruriiroTlau.l  Kivpr»t  HiiraM.lr.  Ky 

CuintwrlAnd  Kiverat  Olina,  IVnn 

FriTK-h  Br«*d  Kivcr  wnr  N.*p<.rt.  Tenn.. ....... 

1>nnrsM«  Riv«^  »t  KnoxviUf.  T«nn   

AV.ir..wih  Kiv»T  at  .Mount  ("arin.-l,  HI 

Kankskee  River  at  Mompn-T.  Ill 

HcJ  Kiver  at  Kiwr'.  N    l>ak       

North  Kork  of  K«;.iiMiPan  River  at  State  Line 

Tti  (xiMiran  liu.T  at  Hvly.  Nt'br 

^^  hue  Klverai  ("rnwfor'l.  N>l>r — 

J.out>  Hiver  at  ( "oliinUviLs,  Nebr 

(•a.'M'\in:ttie  Ki\  er  at  Jerome.  Mo . . 

Ark.in^«a.i  Kiver  at  Van  Buren.  Kx\ 

W  lute  RWer  neiir  Klifpin.  .Nrk  

hntoky  Hill  Kuerat  KlLsworth.  Kaos 

Nuicho  Kiver  n«ir  Purson^.  Kuis. 

Ke.1  River  iieiu- rolliert.  «)kla 

>V..».^l,ita  River  nejir  l>urvnxHl,  Okla 

lU-lle  Kourrde  at  Hulett,  Wyo      

I'.ylorHil.)  River  at  Bullinvrr.  Ti-j 

Net  t.t<  Ruer  tn-ar  R.ickUnd.  Tel 

Ssn  -!ii>.i  River  at  Sun  .-^ahn.  Tex ... 

Mi.N-*.uri  River  at  I-oma.  Mont     .. 

>Ltih<-:»<l  River  at  ('llluIn^>l:«  K  ilLs,  Moot 

»ll<>wxtone  River  near  .<i'lney.  Munt 

<'l«t»rwater  River  at  .<4|Mliliiie.  Iduho 

H.ii^  Kiver  iietir  Twin  .■^ivrinR*.  lUitllO 

Veh«^  River  at  o-tkley.  I  Uih 

(irerii  River  :it  (ireen  River.  I  tah 

\er<le  Rner  near  McUowell.  .Vrix 

Bale  River  near  Roosevelt.  Arii 


1939  (ILichanw 


Soeond- 
feet 


>138 
>  130 
1270 
>430 
>tV«0 
»  ,Vi4 
»  *  > 
•  II.  JW) 
•2,570 

♦  tt.sai 

•3.  160 

•870 

17» 


'2,520 

'2.230 

177S 

•3 

'•0 

"175 

1130 


432 

1.  ISO 
17H 
«.\7M 
<  8.  dlS 
«  H.  S.M 
I  2.  K« 

U2W 


»5« 
«4S5 


Pertvnt 

of 
normal 


33 

28 

as 


93 

1.17 


41 
•74 

•.S7 
•79 

•  a 


•M 


•»7.') 
"17 
•4S 

lot 

51 
<J0 


73 
(M 
(Wi 
84 
50 


•  Mmn  flow  .\tirust-I>eeeTnNT  1939. 

«  N!>-4n  tIo»  (M  >Ur  Dirtmlwr  liOS.  — 

»  M'r\n  fl>w  September- December  I98t. 

•  t\ilenilar  ye-»r. 

•  (it  tober  I  ieo-inbrr  I93d  inclusive. 

•  J'llv-lVcemher.  I««» 

'J^navy  NnveniUr  Ii*}9,  liKlusive. 

•  W.MiniU^r  I'JCW. 

•  I'ereent  of  flow  <!iirln(r  October  1034-ApriI  Ifl3S  .Irourht. 

'•  I>uring  (irtober.  flow  beKan  axain  in  NovfrnN-r.  ■.»lriu>«t  rearhinK  10  secon.l-f«>et 
hy  etiil  of  >THr  in  roriiituison  with  a  noriUiil  ol  ^>etwtt•tl  M  aad  'M  svi-onUfwt  duriug 
KovftnJier  an<l  l>«M'etT»I>er. 

i'  Minuntnn  tli,Mh:»rB\><1urinz  19B9. 

'•  Minmiuiu  dL<char>:o  of  n."x>r<l.  :n  soivin'l-f^-t. 

"  .Mean  flow  September- December  l«3'J,  inclusive. 


Return    on    Common    Stock    of    I'otomac    Electric 
Co.  t>4  to  7.")  I'ercent  Annually 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

itK  Mi>si.>;.>^iri'i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErilESENTATlVES 

Wednesday.  February  14.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lost  a  perfectly  good 
suit  of  clotht  s. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]  voluntarily 
proposed  the  other  day  if  I  would  sliow  him  that  the  Potomac 
Eimric  Co.  was  making  70  percent  annually  on  its  common 
stock  he  would  give  me  a  good,  new  suit  of  clothes.  He  did 
not  ask  me  to  bet  with  him.  He  said.  "We  are  both  members 
of  the  church  and  should  not  bet."  but  said  he  would  make 
me  a  prest^nt  of  a  new  suit  if  I  could  show  that  th:s  company 
made  70  percent  on  its  common  stock  last  year. 

I  went  to  work  and  dug  into  the  proposition.  I  found,  on 
investigation,  that  it  earned  only  64  percent  on  its  common 
stock  last  year.  While  this  company  earned  74  9  percent  on 
ius  common  stock  in  1937,  it  earned  only  64  percent  in  1939, 
knocking  me  out  of  this  free  suit  of  clothes  by  a  mere  6 


percent,  although  the  power  consumers  of  the  District  were 
overcharged  about  $3,000,000. 

From  press  reports  we  learn  that  the  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  issued  an  order  providing 
a  rate  reduction  to  the  electric  consumers  in  the  District, 
amounting  to  $575,029  a  year,  when  it  should  have  been  at 
least  $3,000,000  a  year. 

This  order  allocates  $155,375  to  residential  consumers.  $419,- 
912  to  commercial  consumers,  out  of  the  total  amount  of 
$575,029.  This  is  a  ridiculously  low  reduction  when  the  local 
company  is  earning  64  to  75  percent  per  annum  on  its  common 
stock.  This  reduction  averages  only  10  cents  a  month  for 
each  residential  consumer.  The  mountain  has  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse. 

The  press  release  given  out  at  the  time  of  the  Issuance  of 
this  order  states  that  an  unofficial  comparison  of  the  local 
power  rates  with  the  rates  of  other  communities  or  of  other 
Cities  of  more  than  50.000  population  as  reported  last  year  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  average  electric  bills, 
showed  that  the  District  rates  were  lower  than  the  others, 
except  in  the  industrial  bracket,  and  that  Washington  has  lit- 
tle demand  for  industrial  schedules.  This  press  release  is 
not  an  accurate  statement  of  fact,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
such  erroneous  impressions  should  be  given  to  the  people 
of  the  District.  Anyone  who  is  interested  should  compare 
Waihington  bills  with  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  or 
Knoxville,  Tenn..  or  with  the  rates  in  Tacoma.  Wash.,  cr 
Ontario.  Canada. 

It  is  not  a  proper  defense  to  a  charge  of  larceny  for  the 
defendant  to  plead  that  others  are  just  as  bad  as  he  is,  or 
worse. 

On  February  22.  1939.  I  covered  the  local  power  situation  in 
a  speech  before  the  House  entitled  '"Adequate  Defense  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  Full  Protection  for  the  People  of 
the  D.slrict  of  Columbia."  In  this  address  I  made  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  power,  flood-control,  and  the  national- 
defense  power  requirements  cf  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  it  is 
my  desire  to  bring  the  results  of  my  previous  research  down 
to  date.  Nothing  has  occurred  within  the  past  year  to  alter 
any  of  the  conclusions  I  presented  a  year  ago. 

RESIDENTIAL    AND    COMMERCIAL    CONSUMrP.S 

Within  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  1938,  there  were  134,726 
domestic  con.'^umers.  These  consumers  had  a  yearly  total  of 
142.891.000  kilowatt -hours  registered  on  their  meters.  This 
represents  an  average  monthly  use  of  88  kilowatt-hours. 
This  consumption  under  Tupelo  rates  would  be  billed  at 
$2.01,  and  under  the  new  Washington  rates  at  $2.40.  The 
annual  ."having  per  bill  at  Tupelo  compared  with  Washington 
would  be  39  cents  per  month,  or  $4.68  per  average  customer- 
year.  This  means  that  the  134,726  residential  consumers  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  are  overcharged  $631,000  per  year.  If 
-Washington  had  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  and  the  duplicating  of 
meters  were  eliminated,  the  residential  consumers  here  would 
prcbablv  use  an  average  of  from  200  to  500  kibwatt -hours  a 
month  with  a  ."^aving  of  several  million  dollars  a  year. 

In  the  same  period  21.809  Washington  commercial  con- 
sumers consumed  171.029.000  kilowatt -hours,  or  an  average 
of  654  kilowatt-hours  per  month.  The  average  monthly  con- 
sumption at  Tupelo  would  be  billed  under  existing  schedules 
at  $12.29.  and  in  Washington  under  schedule  D  at  $15.89. 
The  average  Washington  consumer  pays  $43.20  more  per  year 
for  this  consumption  than  does  the  Tupelo  consumer.  This 
represents  an  overcharge  on  the  21.809  consumers  of  $940,000 
per  year. 

If  Washington  had  the  same  commercial  rates  as  Tupelo, 
Mi.ss.,  these  commercial  con.sumers  would  probably  use  an 
average  of  2.000  kilowatt -hours  a  month,  in  which  event  they 
would  save  several  million  dollars  a  year. 

These  changes  are  coming.  Tae  utilities  cannot  continue 
to  keep  the  American  people  in  the  dark. 

The  sum  of  the  atx)ve  Washington  residential  and  com- 
mercial overcharges  amounts  to  $1,571,000.  By  the  same 
process  it  is  found  that  the  street  light,  industrial,  and  public 
consumption  is  overcharged  $1,187,171  per  year. 
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For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  am  presenting  a  table 
showing  the  Washington.  D,  C,  and  Tupelo.  Miss.,  billings 
for  residential  and  commercial  service  under  different 
monthly  consumptions,  with  the  difference  in  bills. 

The  Washington,  D.  C.  electric  company  produces  and  pur- 
chases current  at  a  lower  figure  than  does  Tupelo.  What 
reason  can  there  be  for  charging  such  an  excess  in  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Read  the  following  compariSOTi  of  monthly  electric  bills 
In  Washington.  D.  C.  and  Tupelo,  Miss.,  and  you  will  see 
why  the  average  monthly  domestic  consumption  is  twice  as 
much  in  Tupelo  as  it  is  in  Washington. 
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Washinjrton  bills  are  those  under  re<*nt  schedule  D. 

If  Washington  had  the  Tupelo.  Miss.,  rates  thousands  of 
people  would  heat  their  homes  with  electricity,  just  as  large 
numbers  arc  doing  in  Tup>elo. 

The  time  is  coming  when  electric  heat  will  be  commonly 
used,  but  that  time  will  not  come  to  any  community  as  long 
as  it  has  to  pay  private  utilities  the  exorbitant  rates  they  now 
charge. 

People  have  been  heating  their  homes  with  electricity  in 
Ontario.  Canada,  for  more  than  25  years.  Many  of  them 
build  their  houses  without  chimneys,  just  as  they  are  doing  in 
Tupelo.  Miss.,  today.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most  desirable 
heat  we  can  get  when  distributed  at  reasonable  rates. 

It  is  the  nearest  akin  to  summer  sunlight  of  any  heat 
known.  It  leaves  no  ashes,  no  cinders,  no  smut,  no  grease, 
no  vapors,  no  noxious  fumes,  or  poisonous  gases,  and  it  does 
not  burn  the  oxygen  cut  of  the  air  but  heats  it  whole. 

Since  rates  have  been  reduced  in  Tupelo  large  numbers  of 
people  ht-at  their  homes  throughout  with  electricity,  and 
that  number  is  rapidly  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

I  have  tx^fore  me  here  a  letter  from  a  friend  In  Tupelo  who 
says  that  he  lives  in  a  seven-room  house  which  he  formerly 
heated  with  coal  and  gas,  but  that  3  >-ears  ago  he  changed 
over  to  electric  heat,  which  has  proved  not  only  satisfactory 
but  more  economical,  and  more  than  satisfactory  from  a 
health  standpoint. 

In  this  home  he  has  lights  in  the  house  and  his  yard,  two 
radios,  an  electric  iron,  an  electric  refrigerator,  an  electric 
range,  water  heater,  food  grinder,  grill  and  fans,  vacuum 
cleaner,  and  heating  units  throughout  the  house.  He  used  in 
the  month  preceding  his  letter  1,925  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity, which  cost  him  $12.60. 

Another  one  writes  that  he  has  lights,  radio,  refrigerator. 
Iron,  range,  fans,  vacuum  cleaner,  water  heater,  and  heats 
his  house  throughout  with  electricity,  and  that  during  the 
preceding  month  used  1.787  kilowatt -hours  of  electricity, 
which  cost  him  $12.05. 

Another  one  who  has  lights,  radio,  refrigerator,  iron,  range, 
water  heater,  fans,  and  vacuum  cleaner,  and  has  his  house 


heated  throughout  with  electricity,  used  1,627  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  1  month,  which  cost  him  $11.41. 

Another  one  with  the  same  appliances  and  who  heats  his 
house  throughout  with  electricity  used  1.975  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  1  month,  at  a  cost  of  $12.80. 

I  have  one  here  from  a  civil  engineer  who  owns  a  seven- 
room  bungalow.  He  has  lights,  radio,  refrigerator,  iron, 
range,  water  heater,  grill,  fans  and  vacuum  cleaner,  and 
heats  his  house  throughout  with  electricity.  He  used  2,706 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  1  month,  for  which  he  paid 
$15.72. 

Since  these  letters  were  written  the  rates  in  Tupelo  have 
been  reduced  again,  which  would  bring  these  bills  even  lower. 

These  are  the  benefits  we  are  trying  to  bring  to  all  the 
electric  consumers  of  the  Nation,  and  especially  to  the  people 
in  Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  the  example 
should  be  set. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  also,  that  in  nearly  every  resi- 
dence, or  apartment,  or  business  establishment,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  power  company  has  two  or  more  meters. 
In  order  to  compel  the  consumers  to  pay  the  top  rate  for  the 
power  used. 

Let  me  also  remind  the  House,  again,  that  the  Potomac 
Electric  Co.  can  either  produce  or  buy  its  power,  wholesale, 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  Tupelo,  Miss.,  pays  for  T.  "V.  A. 
power,  and  that,  while  the  Potomac  Electric  Co.  pays  only 
from  4  to  6  percent  of  its  gross  income  for  local  taxes,  the 
Tupelo  Electric  System  pays  m  lieu  of  taxes  from  8  to  10 
percent  of  its  gross  income — and  then  makes  a  net  profit  of 
$40,000  a  year,  after  meetmg  all  its  overhead  expenses,  sink- 
ing funds,  interest  on  its  indebtedness,  and  paying  the  city 
6  percent  on  the  entire  investment  in  its  electrical  system. 
Anyone  who  is  really  interested  m  this  subject  can  verify 
these  rate  comparisons,  even  for  hLs  own  community,  by 
consulting  the  Electric  Rate  Book,  which  he  can  purchase 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

POTOMAC    VALLET    AtTTHORITT 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  2749.  setting  up  a  Potomac 
valley  authority.  Such  an  authority  is  a  national  necessity 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense,  flood  control,  as  well 
as  for  the  establishment  of  a  fair  yardstick  for  the  protection 
of  the  electric-rate  payers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
surrounding  territory. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  press  release  above  referred  to  that 
justification  for  the  high  industrial  rates  in  the  District  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  there  is  little  demand  for  industrial 
power  in  Washington. 

Everyone  in  this  House  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  every 
activity  in  any  defense  program  radiates  from  Washington. 
The  strategic  gun  and  naval  supply  factories  are  located 
within  the  District  or  within  short  tran.smlssion  distance  of 
the  power  sources  supplying  the  city  of  Washington.  There  is 
a  definite  power  shortage  in  this  area.  Electric  power  is  the 
basic  element  in  any  modern  defense  program.  Under  a 
power  shortage  our  defense  facilities  will  break  down,  as  they 
did  in  the  World  War.  A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  will  augment  an  inadequate 
power  supply,  will  control  floods,  improve  navigation  on  the 
Potomac  River,  and  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  electric  energy 
at  reasonable  rates  to  industrial  activities  and  to  the  domestic 
and  commercial  consumers,  who  need  greater  protection  than 
is  given  under  the  application  of  the  present  regulatory  stat- 
ute. Rate  regulation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  better 
than  in  the  average  State,  but,  nevertheless,  as  I  pointed  cut  a 
year  ago,  it  is  an  ineffective  and  obsolete  method  of  protecting 
the  consumer.  What  we  need  is  a  fair  and  honest  yardstick 
to  enable  the  electric  consumers  of  the  Nation  to  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  the  true  cost  of  distributed  energy.  When 
such  information  is  available  and  is  thoroughly  understood, 
the  people,  through  their  representatives,  will  be  able  to  act. 
We  should  set  an  example  here  in  the  National  Capital  for  the 
guidance  of  the  entire  Nation. 

•niis  is  easily  possible,  as  I  demonstrated  last  year,  from  the 
official  earnings  and  operating  statements  of  the  Potomac 
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Tabls  2 — Rci^enugs  and  consumption,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co., 
years   1938  and   1939 — Continued 


sumption  would  offset  the  revenue  loss  from  such  an  Immedi- 
ate reduction. 
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Flectrlc  Po^jrer  Co..  which  serves  the  District  and  suburbs. 
This  "lily  while"  privaU?  power  company  is  sliU  taking  extor- 
tionate tolls  from  the  people  of  the  District,  as  I  will  show  as 
I  (;o  along. 

TIM   rrVTS   PtR    MONTH 

The  rate  reduction  of  10  cents  a  mc^nth  per  residential 
consumer,  to  which  so  much  publ'City  has  b.  en  Riven,  resulted 
from  the  op«Tation  of  the  -lidins-.srale  plan  o-f  annual  adjust- 
ment of  electric  prices.  In  my  sp«'erh  of  la.«t  year.  I  pointed 
out  the  Jokers  In  the  consent  decree,  jockied  through  an 
un.^^U'pectinK  court  by  the  l»«;il  emi.'-saries  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Co.  This  consent  dicree  was  .<^upposed  to  be  based  on 
paragraph  18  of  the  act  of  1913.  The  1913  Resulatory  Act 
IKMmittrd,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commi,s.sion.  a  sliding  ^c:lle 
of  rates  and  divtd-'nds,  acrording  to  wh:\t  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Boston  sliding-scale  plan.  I  analyzed  the  genesis  of 
the  sliding -senile  plan  and  pointed  out  the  interlocking  de- 
vlce.s  that  .should  connect  rate.s  and  dividends.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  slldini?-scale  plan  the  con.sent  decree  covered 
only  a  sliding  scale  of  rates  and  omitted  all  reference  to 

div.dends. 

AtrnvKt.  monr  or  is  prncrNT 

I  further  pointed  out  in  detail  how  th^  application  of  the 
consent  decree^  r-^presents  a  violation  of  the  intent  of  C^in- 
F.re.ss.  Althiunh  the  top  step  of  the  domestic  rate  has  been 
3.9  cents  since  1932.  the  common  stock  has  » arned  from  62.4 
percent  annually  in  1932  to  74.9  percent  in  1937. 

In  table  1.  g.ven  on  pape  2549  of  the  Congressional 
RErORD  of  February  22.  1939.  I  presented  a  financial  statement 
sliowing  the  net  e.irning.s  available  for  dividends  and  the  per- 
cent earned  on  the  common  stock  from  1914  through  1937. 
Tliese  years  represented  the  latest  Information  available  at 
the  t:me  I  made  my  previous  study.  To  bring  this  table  up 
to  date.  I  am  presenting  evidence  showing  the  earnlntzs  and 
the  percent  eirned  di^wn  to  and  includ  ns  the  calendar  years 
1938  and  1939. 

Tablx  1. — Stuck  earnings.  Potomac  Flrctric  Pouer  Co  .  compared  with 
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It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  as  the  sale  price  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  decreased,  the  net  earnings  of  the 
common-stock  holder  increased.     When  the  electric  consumer 


In  Washington  was  charged  10  cents  per  kilowatt -hour  on 
the  first  step  of  the  residential  rate,  the  power  company 
earned  around  10  percent  on  the  common  stock.  In  1937 
with  3  9  cents  top  rate  to  the  domestic  con.'^umers,  the  com- 
pany earned  practically  75  percent  on  its  common  stock,  and 
in  1938  the  company  earned  63  2  percent,  and  in  1939.  64 
percent  on  its  common  stock.  The  decrease  from  75  per- 
cent to  64  percent  results  largely  from  the  i.s.suance  of  $5,000.- 
000  of  additional  bonds  during  the  period  from  January  1. 
1938.  to  December  31.  1939.  and  transfers  of  large  blocks  of 
energy  to  Baltimore. 

The  power  company  stated,  as  justification  for  the  Issuance 
of  these  additional  bends,  that  $1,500,000  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  l.ssue  would  be  applied  to  its  working  capital  account  to 
reimbur.se  the  company  for  capital  expinditu-es  made  for 
extenMons.  additions,  betterments,  and  imprcvemenis  to  Its 
plant  and  property.  The  balance  of  S3  500.000.  so  the  com- 
pany stated,  would  be  used  lor  future  additions.  To  meet 
the  criticism  ihat  I  have  previously  ral.sed  about  the  amount 
of  common-stock  earnings,  additional  bonds  have  been  Is- 
sued. The  charces  on  those  bonds  reduce,  naturally,  the 
amount  ava-lable  for  dividends.  Over  90  percent  of  the  total 
investment  in  the  company's  Washington  prcperties  have 
been  paid  for  by  the  rate  payer,  through  the  operation  of  this 
so-called  slidmg-scalc  plan. 

This  local  company  is  able  to  operate  because  of  congres- 
sional sanctions.  This  authority,  when  combined  with  the 
con.sent  decree,  gives  the  few  ultimate  owners  of  the  common 
stock  a  guaranteed  earning  power  of  60  to  75  percent  an- 
nually, has  built  up.  with  little  or  no  investment  on  the  part 
of  the  common-share  holder,  a  property  account  of  from 
S25. 000.000  to  $80,974,758  in  1939. 

H  )W  can  Congress  justify  such  unreasonable  earnings? 
How  can  Conf^ress  explain  to  the  hard-pressed  American 
farmer,  and  overburdened  consumers  of  electricity,  that 
through  its  .sanctions  it  allows  a  few  yacht-riding  millionaires 
a  guaranteed  risht  to  earn  from  60  to  75  percent  annual 
dividends  on  their  common  stock? 

EXCESS    EARNINGS 

In  my  previous  analysis.  I  pointed  out  that  the  exce.'s  an- 
nual earnings  of  the  local  power  company  over  a  fair  10- 
percent  dividend  allowance  amounted  to  $3,981,930  per  year. 
This  fisrure  was  calculated  from  the  latest  data  available  at 
the  time  of  my  previous  study.  A  10-percent  dividend  re- 
turn is  a  fair  measure  of  what  the  common  stock  should 
earn.  All  the  English  statutes  on  which  the  Wa-shington 
slid.ng  scale  plan  is  suppo.scd'y  based,  limit  dividends  to  this 
amount.  If  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates  were  put  into  effect 
in  Washington,  the  immediate  cost  would  be  52,758.171  for 
the  first  year,  or  less  than  the  excess  earnings  permitted. 
With  the  lowering  of  rates,  the  consumption  would  increase 
In  the  succeeding  periods  and  the  amount  of  the  rate  reduc- 
tion would  be  recovered  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

COMPANY  S   EAUNINCS 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  presenting  data  on 
the  gross  earnings  and  kilowatt-hour  con.sumption  for  the 
calendar  years  1938  and  1939  in  order  to  bring  up  to  date 
the  data  which  I  have  previously  submitted. 

Table  2. — Revenues  aiid  con:ximption.  Potomac  Electric  Poxcer  Co., 

years  1938  and  U39 


Year  1938 

Enenfy  sales 

KiloWBtt- 

buur  atk-s 

Revpnue 

Cent"*  per 
kilowatt- 
hour 

ll«»siiVntisl  s.-»U-< 

Coiuiiivrvml  sal«"s  ..... 

I'uMic  i:(rhtint;  salj's           

Kailways  and  other  electric  companies 

1S.1.095.SI7 

w\.im.'*r: 

».  ls7.9?.» 
94.3W.WW 

%.\  002.  OW) 

H.V.  I«i0 
««7.9U7 

2.7.S 

1  t;7 

3.2H 
.707 

Total    

796.  669,  .199 

U.K».41«l 

207,454 

i.wa 

Other  electric  revenues 

.. 

Total  jcross-operating  revenues 

15.04«.S70 
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Co.,  under  an  Interchangeable  arrangement  with  the  Con.':oIi- 
dated  Gas  k  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore,  delivered  to  the  Balti- 


...^..    t  rt**    4  A  t^  f\nf\    i-.i^n.A*^*     Wn^i 


In  1937  the  Federal  Government  and  District  paid  excess 
charges  amounting  to  $459,200.    If  the  Appropriations  Com- 

mitfar^      if      l/-./-.lr  i  r->  rr      fnr      l-Moonc      tn      roHllPf*      PVnPri'iPS        heTP      l.S      3. 
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Tabijc  2 — Revenues  and  consumption,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co., 
years   J93S  and.   1939 — Continued 


1 

Voftr  lO-W 

Encr^  sales 

1 

Kilowatt- 
buur  sales 

Revenue 

Crrt<  THT 

kilowatt- 

buur 

R^.siil.iuiMl  sales  

t'omnnT'-iul  sale* 

1*uMk'  liplitini!  Siilcs w 

Kail»a>s  *nd  olJier  eVcclric  companies 

aoa492.l2i 

547.  «I7   l'<2 
2*>.  23'',  4' '7 
tty,:i.S5.  .M5 

$.•;,  yA  034 

f.  7»#«,  0K3 
«*.'..  570 

Z62 

1  ni 

3.31 

.70 

Tottl                        ............. ... 

HTi.  700.  323 

15.«27,024 

215,  ISS 

1.7W3 

Other  ek-ciric  revcuuoi 

15.  $42,  212 

KXCSSS    BAKNINOS    AND    CO«rT    OF    mODt'CTlON 

In  table  I  for  the  calendar  year  1939  I  have  .shown  that 
the  net  earnings  up  to  common-stock  dividends  amounted 
to  $3,835,271,  or  64  percent  on  the  common  stock.  A  10 
percent  annual  allowance  for  common-stock  dividends  would 
amount  to  $t)00.000.  Taking  10  percent  as  a  fi;tr  guaranteed 
common-stock  earning  for  a  company  aflected  with  a  public 
interest  and  using  public  property  for  Its  facilities,  we  find 
that  the  excess  earnings  in  1939  amount  to  $3,235,271. 

On  page  2544  of  th(^  Record  of  February  22,  1939,  I  pre- 
sented a  table  listing  classes  of  service,  and  showiTip  that  it 
v.ould  have  cost  $3,735,400  to  reduce  the  1937  average  Wash- 
ington rate  to  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  level. 

In  1937  the  average  sale  price  for  all  classes  of  service 
was  2.015  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  as  given  on  page  44  of 
the  Tv^enty-sixth  Annual  Fleport  of  the  Public  Utilities  Ccm- 
mission  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  year  1938  this 
average  sale  price  was  1.862  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  in 
the  year  1939  was  1.795  cents  per  kilowatt -hour.  Because 
of  sliding-scale  rate  reductions  in  1938  and  1939  and  in- 
creased use.  together  with  the  sunlight  of  publicity,  the 
average  rate  has  dropped  10.8  percent  between  1937  and 
1940.  If  the  1937  estimated  cost  of  rate  reduction  to  T.  V.  A. 
levels  is  lowered  by  the  drop  in  average  rate  between  1937 
and  1940  and  further  reduced  by  the  $575,029  reduction  just 
granted,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  estimated  cost  of  reduc- 
tion to  T,  V.  A.  levels  would  amount  to  $2,758,171  a  year. 
This  cost  is  14.5  percent  lower  than  the  excess  earnings  over 
a  10-percent  common-stock  return. 

In  1938  the  reductions  given  amounted  to  S770.080  and 
in  1939  to  S393.986.  They  should  have  amounted  to  at 
least  S3.000.000  a  year. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  relationship 
between  total  Washington  gross  earnings  and  the  average 
over-all  rate: 


Year 


Total  pross 
eariiin^'i 


1937. 
1C3S. 
1«30. 


$14.0<i.3.  382 
15,  (Mfi.  870 
15,  S42.  212 


A  verapp  r»t#, 
rt-nt.s  |x  r 
kilowatt- 
hour 


2.015 
1.862 
1.7V9 


Under  a  rate  reduction  of  10.8  percent  between  1937  and 
1939  the  company's  gross  earnings  increased  $1,178,830. 
Again  the  principle  which  I  have  repeatedly  cited  is  clearly 
demonstrated — and  that  is  that  when  rates  are  reduced,  both 
consumption  and  net  earnings  increase. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  the  Washington  rates 
could  have  been  reduced  to  T.  V.  A.  levels  on  January  1.  1938. 
without  plaeins  a  hard.ship  on  the  local  company.  I  have 
shown  herein  that,  based  on  up-to-date  figures,  this  can  still 

be  done. 

I  have  also  demonstrated  again  that  with  the  lowering  of 
rates,  consumption  increa.ses  greatly.  II  an  additional  reduc- 
tion of  $2,758,171  in  annual  charges  for  electricity  were  made, 
reducing  the  rates  In  Washington  to  the  T.  V.  A.  level,  it  would 
only  be  a  comparatively  short  time  before  the  increased  con- 


sumption would  offset  the  revenue  loss  from  such  an  immedi- 
ate reduction. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  residential  consumption 
per  meter  here  in  Washington  increases  under  successive  rate 
reductions. 


Year 


1930 

1933 

1»34 

183« 

19J8 

1939 


A  vemee 

n->iilfiilial 
ratr,  (I'lits 
|XT  kilo- 
wait  hour 


4  (W2 

a.  79« 

5  3fl7 
S.  225 

3  735 

2  020 


Kilowatt- 
hour 
annual 
i-on- 
suiiiption 
l)er  lueUT 


A33 
bM 

1.070 

1,  14.^ 

<1,210 


>  KstliiiatH. 

A  reduction  of  2  cent.*?  per  kilowatt -hour  In  the  average 
rate  results  In  a  doubling  of  the  unit  consumption. 

Till:    CKNKSI.S    or    THE    81.ID1NG-SCALK    PLAN 

It  would  be  well  for  those  interested  In  the  rlcctrlc-rate 
problem  to  read  the  analysis  that  I  have  previously  pre- 
sented. Other  municipalities  at  the  suggestion  of  the  power 
companies  are  copying  the  sliding-scale  plan  in  order  to 
head  off  public  ownership.  Those  who  really  want  to  do  a 
piece  of  constructive  work  in  this  field  should  understand 
how  the  transplanted  English  plan  has  operated  in  Wash- 
ington to  milk  the  consumers  and  to  provide  extortionate 
profits  for  a  select  few.  It  would  be  well  for  my  colleagues 
to  know  the  record  of  Mr.  Harrison  Williams,  who  is  the 
real  owner  of  the  local  property,  which  I  presented  on  page 
2540  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  February  22,  1939.  It 
would  also  be  well  for  my  colleagues  to  follow  the  coming 
grand-jury  action  by  the  Attorney  General  directed  against 
ofBcials  of  the  Union  Electric  Co.,  of  St.  Louis.,  Mo.,  another 
Williams  company,  which  investigation  I  advocated  a  short 
time  ago.  If  the  record  made  in  this  proposed  action  is 
traced  through  we  will  realize  how  ineffective  are  our  reg:u- 
latory  procedures. 

TAXES 

Propagandists  for  the  power  companies  constantly  assert 
that  the  taxes  paid  by  the  power  companies  account  for  the 
difference  between  public  and  private  power  consiuner  rates. 
Let  us  look  into  this  matter  again.  In  1937,  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.  paid  $686,790  in  local  taxes,  or  4.683  per- 
cent of  the  gross  earnings.  In  1938  the  local  tax  bili  of  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co,  was  $745,071.  or  4.94  percent  of 
their  gross  earnings.  It  will  be  noted  that  after  I  called 
attention  to  the  low  taxes  paid  in  the  District,  the  bill  of  the 
power  company  was  raised  from  $745,071  in  1938  to  $1,016,013 
in  1939.  This  is  6.4  percent  of  the  1939  gross  earnings.  This 
latter  figure  is  still  some  $750,000  less  than  it  should  be.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  critics  of  the  T.  V.  A.  tax  payments 
examine  the  tax  .situation  of  the  power  company  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  tax  bill  of  this  company  is  still 
33 'a  percent  below  comparative  tax  contribution  of  the 
Tacoma  public  plant.  The  Tacoma  public  plant  contrib- 
utes more  taxes  locally  than  the  Washington,  D.  C,  company 
and  still  has  rates  materially  lower. 

In  addition  to  the  local  taxes,  the  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.  pays  in  Federal  excise  taxes  about  2  Co  percent  of  its  gross 
earnings,  and  some  5'.  percent  in  income  taxes.  The  in- 
come taxes  are  high  because  of  the  excess  common-stock 
earnings  previously  pointed  out.  The  total  tax  bill  of  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  including  local  and  income  taxes. 
amounts  to  24  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  or  a  trifle  over  9 
percent  of  the  average  rate  charged  the  domestic  consumer. 
The  total  local  taxes  amomited  to  1,17  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
or  4'^  percent  ol  the  average  rate  charged  in  1939  to  the  resi- 
dential consumers. 

STEAM    VER.SUS    HYDRO 

The  energy  distributed  in  Wa.'^hingtcn  is  a  mixture  of  steam 
and  hydro  generation.    In  1938  the  Potomac  Electric  Power 
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sponsible  Ir.dlvlduBls  find  groups  familiar  with  our  highw.iv  nerds 
and  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  In  nnanciUK  new 


Including  offlcial."^  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Hlghwny 
Officials  The  henrlngs  contmued  all  wook  but  have  not  been  on- 
oiii<-<.^i-i    onrf  mHn  i->*>  .-oc-i i n->r>H   «r>   thn  iittnr  niirt    r.f  Pphninrv       Some 
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Co  .  under  an  Interchangrablp  arrangement  with  the  Corifoli- 
dated  Gas  &  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore,  delivered  to  the  Balti- 
more company  107  446  000  kilowatt-hours,  and  received  from 
the  Baltimore  company  156.317.Q00  kilowatt-hour.s,  a  net 
receipt  from  the  Baltimore  company  of  48,871  000  kilowatt- 
hours.  The  receipts  from  the  Baltimore  C(mipany  were  sub- 
stantially all  Surquehanna  River  hydro  power,  for  which  the 
Washington  company  paid  2.7  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  or  10 
percent  of  ihe  sale  price  to  the  residential  consumers. 

Under  the  interchanc^e  aererment.  in  1939  the  Washinetcn 
company  d<livered  208.222.000  kilcwatt-hours  to  the  Balti- 
more company,  and  received  from  tlie  Baltimore  company  97.- 
Ml.OOO  kilowatt -hoiTs;  with  ^  net  dtlivery  to  the  Baltimore 
company  of  110681,000  kilowatshcurs.  This  reverse  flow  of 
current  resulted  from  the  low  stapes  of  'he  Susquehanna 
River,  and  the  delivery  of  Su.squehanna  prime  power  to  other 
outlets,  including  the  Pennsylvani.^  Railroad  electrification. 
Per  Ihiii  delivery  of  steam  power  the  Washin.^ton  company  re- 
ceived from  the  Baltimore  company  2.2  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  Baltimore  was  supplied  with  over  110,000.000  kilo- 
tvatt-hcurs  at  this  interchange  sale  price  of  2.2  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. The  residential  consumers  in  Washington  are 
payinj?  ever  ten  timc.«^  the  pric-'s  at  which  current  is  inter- 
changed between  the  Washington  and  the  Baltimore  com- 
panies. 

RECENT   RATE   REDtTCTTONS 

The  greatly  advertised  reduction  resulted  from  the  opera- 
Aion  of  the  so-called  slidinc-scale  plan  of  annual  adjustment 
of  rate  charges.  This  plan  provides  for  a  basic  rate  of  return 
of  6  percent  upon  an  agreed  valuation  or  what  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  rate  ba.se.  The  Commls-<ion  found  ih?.t  the 
weighted  rate  base  for  the  calendar  year  1939  amounted  to 
$80.974  758  54  and  the  unweighted  rate  as  of  December 
last  wa.>  $32  527  937  80 

A  year  ago  I  s;  t  out  in  table  6  of  my  presentation  the  rate 
base  used  for  determining  the  allowable  return  for  the 
years  ly25  to  1937.  inclusive.  To  brinf:  this  table  up  to  date, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  1938  rate  base  was  $77,198,938  69 
and  the  1939  valu"  $80,974,758.74.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
in  this  connectum.  that  the  Uft  earnings  in  1938  were 
$5.41:0.107.  or  7.02  p«:'rcent  of  the  rate  base,  although  the 
rate  reduction  in  that  year  was  set  on  a  6-percent  basis. 
In  an  the  years  that  this  consent  decree  has  been  in  opera- 
tion the  actual  rate  of  return  has  boen  1  to  3  percent 
higher  than  the  allowable  return.  Under  the  plan  current 
cxces.s  earnings  go  to  the  company  without  consideration 
being  given  to  the  rate  pavi-r.  For  example,  in  1938  the 
earnings  over  the  rate  of  return  amounted  to  $783,171. 
wherea.s  the  amount  used  for  rate  rt  duct  ion  in  1939.  the 
folk  wing  year,  was  only  $394  085  or  about  one-h  ilf  cf  the 
excess  eainlng.s.  This  means  that  under  the  operation  of 
the  plan  the  exce.ss  earnin':s  in  the  arcrnlng  year  ore  re- 
tained by  the  company,  and  in  the  follcwing  year  half  is 
iwrd  for  rate  reducfion.s.  The  average  over-all  rate  reduction 
over  the  flKureM  vnbmlffed  In  my  earlier  analysl.s  was  only 
7' J  prrcenf  in.««tead  of  m  me  J5  percent  needed  to  bring  the 
late  down  to  th"  yard^flt  k  l«vel».  'i 

If  will  br  nnird  nI«o  th.it  the  top  re«ld'-r»f IhI  rate  In  -Vu^h- 
Inglon  In  Htill  r»'f«iti»'d  nt  a '.»  crn».«  ulihout-h  the  Inrth  of 
the  bicck  wiu  H'duc«'d  from  43  to  40  kilowatt -hourn,  There 
in  nb'<]!utrlv  no  reiiMin  whv  the  lop  '>l"'P  of  the  re<«;di  fflal 
rate  xhoulil  not  bf  reduced  to  3  cenfN  which  l<»  Ihe  T  V  A. 
level,  or  3*^  centR  which  Ir  the  pre«rnt  top  rntr  in  Tupelo, 
MiM,    Under  the  tiew  «i<h«  (iiilet   ihe  MiccndlMii  00  kllowatl- 

hnUfR  m  the  jenUlrnllul  lule  weie  ■»et  lit  175  Cent*  fHT 
kilowHti-hour.  and  the  exceH^  c()iiHUMU>ii«>n  at  I'a  rrntn. 
In  Tup«'lo  Ml-  ix)tli»m  rati"  li  4  mil*  p«  r  kilow  atf -hour 
Comimn*  lh^•^e  stepi  with  Ihe  Tupeiii  I  ill'  iiiul  yt'U  will  f^nd 
that  the  WuNhinKion  (ollow-on  rateM  are  muterlully  hiKhe:-. 
Undrr  a  I'j-cent  Uittcni  «i<  p  it  is  unp(  s^ibic  for  tlie  p«'(  pie 
til  WoMhlngUin  to  enj.iy  th.'  full  l)«iirnf>  of  eUcfrlcltv 

The  mdu.Hir.al  iiites  me  mu*<r.ally  hiuhi  r  and  the  Fedi  ml 
Oovernmeiit.  ihiough  it.^  <  wn  fanhtie.H  and  tho.se  of  the  D.s- 
irlct.  Ui  payinK  aiound  $411  000  annual  overcharge'  for  eicc- 
tncily  ui  the  District  cf  Colunib.a.  ' 


In  1937  the  Federal  Government  and  District  paid  excess 
charges  amounting  to  $459,200.  If  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  looking  for  means  to  reduce  experuses.  here  is  a 
splendid  opportunity.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSENi  has  a  real  opportunity  if  he  develops  and  wipes 
out  the  overcharges  the  Federal  Government  and  its  subdi- 
visions are  paying  for  electricity  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  similar  Nation-wide  survey  would  show  overcharges  paid 
by  the  Government  runnin;;  into  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

I  have  presented  some  further  factual  information  in  the 
electric-rate  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  are 
the  lecislators  for  the  people  of  the  D.striet.  We  should 
protect  them  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government  from  such 
overcharges.  Correction  of  such  discriminatory  rate  prac- 
tices rests  with  us. 

We  should  not  allow  such  practices  to  continue. 


FedtTiil  Cooperation  in  Hoad  Huiidin^ 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRlGHT 

OK  UKLAHO.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATlVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     WILBURN    CARTWRlGHT.    CF    OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  CARTWRlGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  address  that  I  made  on  January  29,  1940,  at  the 
thirty-seventh  annual  convention  and  road  show  of  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association,  at  Chicago,  III.,  on 
the  subject.  Federal  Cooperation  in  Read  Building. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

President  Van  Wagoner.  Mr  Upham,  and  fellow  liJghwaymen.  I 
nm  very  gl.id  to  be  able  to  attend  this  great  con\entlnn  of  road 
builders,  executives  and  administrators,  and  leaders  of  the  hlphway 
Industry  This  Is  the  first  orportunity  I  have  h-d  to  see  with  my 
own  eyes  one  ol  your  big  road  show..  For  nearly  14  years  In 
Wnshi.ngton,  and  for  a  much  longer  period  in  my  own  State  and 
dM.-ict.  I  have  been  .specially  Interested  in  the  building  of  roids, 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  privl!e<;e  of  min(.;llng  here  for  a 
day  or  two  with  you  folks  who  actually  plan  and  build  our  roads. 

It  ha.s  been  my  privilege  to  help  draft  and  pass  Federal  le^ls- 
latlon  to  provide  blllicns  of  dollars  which  you  and  others  have 
used  to  construct  better  and  safer  highway's  I  appreciate  this 
cliance  to  get  better  acquainted  with  you  and  the  methods  you  use 
In  your  Important  work  and  st-rvice  to  our  country,  and'  to  get 
nt  first  hand  ycur  views  ai.d  Idea*  aa  to  how  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slatp,^  may  best  cooperate  In  the  big  Jnb  we  still  have  to 
do  If  our  road  »> stems  arc  to  be  adequate  for  present  and  future 
needs, 

rXNOINO  ROAD  LKOMLATION 

Twt)  weeks  rro  today  Si-nator  Carl  lUrur.M.  of  Arizona,  and  I 
lntrixHur«l  in  the  Cngresa  identical  bills  (»  ;)103  and  U  n  7801) 
lo  nuMiori/.r  Frderul  uppri  priniions  for  the  rcgulnr  rood-buildinij 
prc>t;riim»  for  the  fl»ral  years  mcllnR  in  1042  and  1043  This  would 
inTely  ciitliiue  the  li)ng-r«tni)li»hpd  policy  of  the  Conjjrrsx  to 
uufhnri/r  roiui  .ipprr)prii»ti..n«  suincicntly  in  ndvnncn  t<i  rnnble  the 
Mtrttf's  to  innkf  tlnir  hudiii'l*  attU  plana  in  accordance  with  tl>« 
Ki'Ui-rul  HlU  to  be  Mvuilulilr. 

KAaLT   ACTIOM    WfrTMAaT 

During  the  year  1041  thr  Irgulutures  of  mo»t  of  th#«  KuitM  will 
rner'  in  rrtnUur  ws-inns  nnd  nmny  of  them  will  not  convent  BfAln 
Ii  r  i  years  II  llirnfore  Is  obvious  that  In  otdT  lo  continue  th« 
rrgtilnr  Ked»ral*aic1  procrams  of  road  construrfion  in  CfKiperatli/n 
»lili  ih"  HiHlrs  wilhuui  intprniption  it  u  eaMHtlHl  that  a  m-w 
nuthori/itllon  bill  be  acted  U^xiti  at  the  preauut  arMiun  of  the 
<'<<iitCreMi. 

AMotmra  wow  tNorrtMfnt 
Ii  *»«  d«-<  uird  that  in  the»e  bills,  int«ndrU  (  nly  lo  aerve  aa  • 
l>iiiiu  for  committee  hearinKs  and  consideration,  no  denmto 
ummintii  of  funU»  to  br>  nu'hnrized  would  be  urbiirarily  Inserted 
and  ihr  amounts  are  left  blank  in  the  bills  aa  introduced.  I  hop« 
that  It  will  wnrk  out  better  for  ofteniion  not  to  be  ftxed  on  arbl- 
trurily  determined  amounts  for  the  various  road  pro(jTama  until 
detjiilrd  riin)rt»  are  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roada 
Hml  .-mcials  of  all  Federal  roacl-buildlng  ayencles  and  of  the  Stale 
liigliway  departmenu,  and   until  CApreaaion*  ore  heard  from  re- 
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epnnslble  Individuals  nnd  groups  familiar  with  our  highw.iv  needs 
and  the  al)illty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in  financiUK  new 
Improvement.s. 

FIGHT    FEDERAL    KOAD     PROGRAMS 

There  are  eight  sections  of  the  bill  providing  authorizations:  for 
the  several  established  road  progranis;  il»  Federal  aid  for  con- 
Btructicn  of  rcfnilar  Federal-aid  highways  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  and  Turrit one.-^;  (-2)  Federal  aid  to  build  secondary  or  local 
roads  selected  as  the  mrts»  important  by  the  State  hi^rhway  depart- 
ments: (3)  elimination  of  dangerous  rallroad-hiRhway  grade  cross- 
Inrs;  (4»  construction  of  highwa>-s.  roads,  and  tiails  in  national 
forest.*;  (5i  construction  of  r^ads  through  j-iubhc  lands  owned 
by  the  United  Srates  Government:  (6)  construction  of  national 
park  and  monument  roads:  (7i  construction  ol  national  parkways; 
and  (8 1   building  of  Indian  reservation  road.s. 

PREVIOUS    ACTHORIZATK.'NS 

The  total  of  authorizations  for  these  purpo.'^tp  in  the  Hayden- 
Cartwright  Act  of  1938.  for  the  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941.  was 
t357.5>X)  000  S'.mUar  authorizations  made  in  1936.  for  the  fiscal 
years  1938  and  1939    amounted  to  »476.000  000. 

NEED    rOR    HIGHWAY    IMPROVEMENTS 

These  nre  tremendous  sums,  even  to  thohe  who  are  accustomed 
to  thinking;  at  times  in  terms  of  big  figure.s.  But  compared  with 
the  cost  ol  new  highway  construction  nfcce&saiy  to  make  our  road 
system  suitable  for  tidivs  ne^ds,  let  alone  the  lequirements  of 
the  future,  these  amounts  are  small  indeed. 

Official  reports  presented  to  the  Hou.se  Roads  Committee  last 
week  showed  that  over  100.<X)0  miles  of  hit;hway  on  the  main 
routes  of  our  State  highway  systems  shcu'ct  be  rebuilt,  widened,  or 
relocated  at  an  estimated  cost  of  more  than  three  and  one-half 
billion  dcUars.  And  that  21, COO  bridges  on  important  highways 
need  to  be  widened  or  rebuilt,  which  would  require  over  »400.- 
000.000  Summed  up.  the  official  estimates  r.f  the  48  State  high- 
way departments  as  to  work  fur  which  there  is  immediatr  need 
on"  the  mi  .«^t  Important  State  highways  amounted  to  the  stag- 
gering tot^l  of  nearly  $4,000,000,000. 

SECONDARY    OR    LOCAL    ROADS 

This  does  not  take  Into  consideration  at  all  the  need  for  im- 
provement of  the  tremendous  mileage  of  secondary  or  local  roads. 
In  my  State  of  Oklahima.  for  example,  there  are  91.000  miles  of 
officially  designated  county  roads,  only  238  miles  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  recint  report,  have  been  improved  to  a  high  stand- 
ard And  20.000  miles  of  county  roads  in  Oklahoma  are  classified 
as  unimproved— not  even  earth  graded.  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
there  are  a  million  miles  of  county  and  township  roads  which 
are  unimproved,  and  another  million  miles  that  are  badly  in 
need  cf  furtlier  Improviment.  In  some  way.  we  must  bring 
about  full  recot^nition  of  the  importance  and  necessity  for  im- 
provement of  these  accessory  highway  facilities,  which  are  in- 
creaslnely  vital  to  the  life  and  activities  of  the  Nation.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  problem  of  improving  these  rural- 
mail-routc,  school-bus    and    farm-to-market   roads 

HIGHWAY     RIGHT-OF-WAY     PROBLEM 

Of  course,  it  takes  money  to  build  roadb.  nnd  title  I  of  the 
Havden-Cartwright  bill  I  ha've  referred  to.  in  its  final  form,  prob- 
ably will  authorize  appropriation  of  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars bv  the  Federal  Government  to  supplement  State  funds  for 
blghwiiv-buildlng  programs  In  the  fiscal  yt  ar,'-  1942  and  1943 

But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  money  for  con- 
struction will  not  .<?olve  eiuirely  the  highway  problem  in  many  of 
our  Si«tJ-B.  particularly  in  the  areas  of  greatest  trafHc  congestion. 
It  is  necessarv  first  to  ac(^u;re  the  land  upon  which  to  build  the 
wider  and  safer  highway-^  which  are  so  urgently  i.e..dcd  And  In 
nianv  parU  of  the  country  the  difficulty  In  acquiring  adequate 
rlghU-of-WHy  m  the  proper  locations  1.^  the  greatest  obataclc  to 
highway  pii>nreH»  at  this  time.     It  is  a  prensing  problem 

It  acems  rvldiul  that  some  new  Federal  leKlslutlon  is  neccMiary 
before  any  reasonably  pioinpl  and  cffeciive  kolution  "f  the  high- 
way rinht-of-wav  dilllculllew  will  be  pusible  Inahlliiy  to  s«»  urr 
•a;.eniiul  niiht«-of-wuy.  even  in  hmuil  iiac  ii.  Iim..  held  up  many 
Frdrral-aul  road  projects  for  whuh  coimlruf  l.on  JuikU.  are  avml- 
•bl«.  and  this  dillicully  has  betn  om-  nf  u.e  mum  M;tiuua  fuclora 
in  delayitiK   the  gradr-croHaltiK*elimiiiUtluii  iiruKiam. 

Nrw    I.tOiaLATJOM    PKnP<mr.D   l  AST   YkAR 

On  AniMist  n  ln^i  ynr  the  Inst  day  of  ihr  nr«l  n  s^mn  of  the  Sev- 
etJty-slKth  Congrrn,  H«niitor  llAYnrN  nml  I  in'r'd'irM  n  hlU 
prnj-(BlTm  to  make  II  I  o^nlhle  f<  r  the  F-fleml  rVivernipent  to  nn^l*! 
the  Blair  niid  <itl««  111  acjUirliitf  lietd'H  |aii<1  for  i  Igli'-of-wny  fiur- 
p»^»4«s  and  In  h»-lp  wUh  tlir  nnnnrliitf  n\  low  int<  test  rnie»i,  with 
rrpsym'-nt  u,  hi  nmrtr  by  Hie  Mtnles  or  mun|(  ipiilHIrN  ov.r  u  prrUKl 
it  \«:>r«i  'ITie  mritsure  wu*  in'ri-diicrri  ni  ilmt  iiiik  in  rivr  rvery- 
b'  dy  an  ojiix/rtuni'V  i  ■>  "-fodv  the  ptopo-iil  m.d  lu/i'ert  i.i,\  t\M\uv"* 
tha*  nlKhl  be  dra.rnblr  It  wn»  the  inteMi-  n  tin  n  ihni  Mie  Hrnnie 
r.nd  H<'U»e  Roadu  Commllteri.  would  roni.lder  thii.  pi.-pn  .  d  i,eu  Ipk- 
Ulalion  in  cnt,iu-<tloh  with  new  aUlhoriWiHoii'.  Iij  1i.kI>wu>ii  ut  this 
aeaaion  of  the  Congrraa,  .    .     ^        .     * 

Accordingly  this  right -cf -way  proposal  han  been  reintroduced  tit 
thu  ac'»  lull  aa  title  II  ^>t  the  aulhorizatu  n  bill  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing 

The  House  Roads  Committee  began  publn  hearings  on  this  bill 
(H  H  781*11  last  Monday,  hearing  Cc^l^Uh^'one^  Thomafi  H  Mac- 
Donald,  of  the  Public  Roads  Adminlatralion.  ai<d  other  witiichsea, 


Including  officials  of  the  Amerloan  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  ~  The  hearings  continued  all  wwk  but  have  not  been  on- 
cluded,  and  will  be  restimed  In  the  latter  part  cf  Febriiary  Some 
special  departm«ntal  rejH'rts  now  being  prepiired  should  be  available 
by  that  time  Ol  course,  we  shall  be  dcllKhted  to  have  representa- 
tives of  this  as.soc;ation  appear  Ix-fore  the  committee  and  present 
their  views  and  s-uggesticns  regarding  the  bill  cr  any  of  its  pro- 
visicns  As  I  liave  said,  the  bill  as  introduced  was  intended  only  to 
fo*-m  a  biisi.s  for  committee  consideration.  I  assure  you  that  theri-  is 
no  pride  of  authorship  and  that  full  and  sympatlietit  con&lderaiioii 
will  be  given  to  any  changes  that  may  be  proposed. 

CAREFUL  STUDY  OF  PROPOSAL   UKCVID 

There  is  some  opposition  to  title  II  of  the  bill,  cr  at  least  there 
have  been  some  expressions  of  doubt  as  to  the  effect  this  new  legis- 
lation might  have.  But  in  most  ca.ses  tlux<e  raising  questions  adm.t 
that  they  have  not  read  the  bill  carefully  or  givf  n  its  provisions  any 
serious  CLiisideraticn.  They  Just  stem  to  think  it  might  give  some 
new  or  increa^^•d  authority  to  the  Federal  Government  or  In  some 
way  rc'-trict  the  rights  of  "the  Slates  in  a  way  that  they  might  not 
approve. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  come  high 
prai.-^e  and  warm  support  of  the  proposal,  from  hliihway  cfflcials  and 
others  who  realise  the  urrent  need  for  new  method^  to  f-peec)  up 
and  simplify  land  acquisition  procedure  and  to  provide  easier 
financinii  of  the  Initial  cash  outlay  which  must  be  made  when  ex- 
pen.slve  rights-of-way  are  acquired 

The  only  cjbject  of  this  proposed  new  Federal  legislation  Is  to 
provide  In  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  an  efTective  system  hy  which 
States  and  cities  desiriiiE  to  construct  new  hiphway  facilities  can 
promptly  acquire  the  land  essential  for  rights-of-way  and  not  have 
to  pay  for  it  all  at  once  out  of  current  revenues  Under  the  pro- 
cedure in  efTcct  today  most  State  laws  provide  that  right-of-way 
purcha-^cs  or  condemnations  must  be  paid  for  in  a  lump  sum 
imm'diatelv.  Under  the  pro<edure  which  will  be  possible  if  th-^  new 
Haydi  n-Cartwright  blH  is  enacted,  the  right-of-way  can  be  imme- 
diately acquired  for  the  use  of  the  State  but  the  ccst  can  be  spread 
over  a  period  cf  as  much  as  40  years. 

STATE   APPROVAL  AND  CONSFNT   REQUIRED 

Tlie  bill  provides  that  no  real  property  shall  be  acquired  In  the 
name  of  the  United  Stales  unless  and  until  a  State  munlcivallty.  or 
other  public  body  ha.s  contracted  to  purrha-e  the  laiiri  from  tho 
Unitf-d  States  and  it  Is  further  provid^'d  that  no  loan  agrtement 
shall  be  entered  into  between  the  United  States  :ind  any  rltv  or  lo.^al 
ptiblic  body,  under  the  authority  of  this  law  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval and  consent  of  the  hiKhwav  department  of  the  State  allected 
These  provisions  make  it  impossible  for  the  Fedtral  Government  to 
use  its  authority  to  acquire  land  or  to  make  loans  t  i  j  ay  for  lard 
except  In  instances  where  the  State  highway  di  p;irtnients  desire 
Federal  cooperation  or  e.^sistance  It  .seems  to  me  tliat  tli.s  should 
relieve  any  possible  anxiety  on  the  part  of  State  rfficials  or  States' 
rights  advocates  who  may  be  fearful  of  increasing  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  road  building 

NO    GIFTS    on    GRANTS    OF   FFrERAI.    FTrNPS 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  that  the  zealous  jruardlan.i  of  our 
Federal  wallet  will  note  carefully  that  the  United  S'ates  can  take 
no  acticn  und' r  this  authority  without  a  prior  contract  with  a 
State  or  mun;clp;ility  which  "will  reasonably  assure  recovery  by  the 
United  States  within  40  years  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  sirh  real 
property,  with  interest  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  may  reasrn;tb'y  be 
expected  to  reimburse  the  Rec  instruction  Flsianc  Corporation  for 
the  cost  to  It  of  the  capital  required  for  such  ac()i!lsltion;  and  all 
sum.s  realized  from  all  such  coniracts  ^hall  be  di  posited  with  he 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Stater  for  the  arc nint  cf  spid  Corporation  " 

S<-)  this  prrp-^al  does  not  contemplate  any  fftM  or  trnntH  of 
Federal  money  to  Bfnte<«  or  elttes  It  requires  that  every  dollar 
loaned  to  thrni  be  paid  back  with  mteic-t 

RE   OMMISUID  IIY    rFDniAI.  ROAim  orTTriAis 

Tills  question  of  i  ight-of-wuy  difTlcuitleii  whs  flrxt  brought  force- 
fully  to  the  atleiition  of  the  c:,ii)gii»'.  nnd  the  higliway-mmd  d 
people  of  ih"  Country  by  the  monuiiieiitnl  report.  Toll  H' ndf  umI 
f^ee  Road)!."  ptrpiirid  by  lh<-  Bureau  of  Public  Ilondn  mow  PutiiK 
Roiid*  AdinliiUirali'Jii  I ,  un<l<  r  the  dirrctif).n  of  itr,  uble  chief.  Mr 
Thomah  II  MaiDnuid  I'reHidi  nt  Huohevell  in  trunhmlitini'  that 
rtpfjrt  to  111''  Ciiigii'M  lii*l  April,  after  It  had  hud  IhC  oppri  vul  of 
the  B>rr«laiy  of  Aiirieulture  jiiid  c  inrurred  in  i)V  the  Hefrrtiiry  of 
W'l'f  refeirid  to  it  a«  "the  fir  (  dinpletr  (I'M'iiibly  of  data  on  the 
un'  bi'iiii'  made  of  our  iiaLonal  hlghwiiy  mtw-k  "  m  d  •  n  d  ■it 
p.;lijls  d.  finitely  to  the  com  (live  inninre  nf  ^t.  ,ii  i  \rvrury 
•  ♦  ♦  to  iiiei  I.  th(  ief|uucrn' his  of  the  li'iti'Uj.il  di  [<  ii'«e  and 
the  needs  of  a  growing  peae«  iiiiii<  iriifllf  of  loni'er  rung''  " 

I  hhould  like  ui  quote  II  pint  of  the  fli-.t  uiid  iiDnt  urgent  recom- 
nu  nuiition  of  thsi  ouiftw  (Lna  d^-i  umeni 

•  Contildering  Mr  n. .  lU  in  lerpici  to  highw.iy  and  «tii..t  irnprrjve- 
mehU  d(«rib<<l  ill  (iiiaii  III  till*.  r<i)'-ri,  n  !•.  uii.vid  Mut  the 
Federal  (J.-vei  nm.  it  (..n  iii".t  helpfully  i..Mtributc  to  the  In.ptrUht 
inipriArin<  nth  r<(<uin<l  in  iht-  Soliuv/Hni  *.*>-. 

"l  By  fui  ilit.il. iiL!  th.  luquiditiun  t^f  i'd  qiMtr  r!rl,'» -of-wny  To 
ft  great  (leutee  ihi'  euii>  ..bMileHcenee  .,:  n,'  )ui..l  Ji.ghway!-  pre- 
viously built  Is  due  to  the  refctrlctlons  imi''  hn\  upon  their  design 
by  inwlequate  rinhlfc-of-way.  In  cilUh,  ar-hul'  .'•iieei  plana  are  in 
need  of  major  revision  to  jjctinlt  the  free  flow  of  mf.dcrn  trufllc 
Far-si^ilited  improvements  of  bfjth  rural  highways  and  city  str-ets 
are  evcrywhc-ie  blocked   by  the  luablUty  ol  the  Stale*  and   local 
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povemrr.ents  unaided,  to  provide  the  rights-of-way  required;  and 
there  i«  danger  that  rxpftlieiit  measures  farced  by  the  irresistible 
pfMaure  of  traffic,  will  rtsull  In  heavy  new  Investment  destined  for 
rarlT  nbsolrscence 

•The  obtainment  of  proper  rlght«-of-way  for  the  several  kinds  of 
needed  new  facllitie?  will  involve  a  hea^^  present  investment,  but 
a  virtually  permant-nf  one.  and  one  that  will  pay  Urge  dividends  in 
the   avoidance   of   future   expenditures   In    larRer   amounts 

•The  aid  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  can  be  practically  extended 
by  supplying  capital  for  inve.stmei.t  in  highway  and  street  nght.s- 
of-WBy  on  a  sca'.e  sufBclenl  to  protect  the  facilities  and  provide  amply 
for  their  expected  growth 

•  Such  righl-s-cf-wav  acquired  with  Fediral  funds  at  the  request 
of  n  State  highway  depanrnt^nt.  and  In  accordance  with  State  and 
rrderal  laws,  cculd  nmaln  the  prtperty  of  the  Federal  Gtivern- 
ment  subject  to  lease  by  the  State  over  a  prricd  of  50  years  on  terms 
that  would,  m  that  period  amortlzf>  the  initial  cost.  Representative 
State  highway  nfaclals.  with  whom  this  suggestion  has  been  dis- 
cusaed.  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  provision  would 
n<-.t  only  be  ht  '.pful  toward  a  .wlution  of  the  difflrult  right-of-way 
probletri.  but  would  also  be  welccmcd  and  utilized  by  the  State 
governments  '• 

ADVOCATED   BT    ST.^TE   HIGHWAY   omClALS 

BenrtHK  out  the  statement  in  Mr  MacDonald's  report  regarding 
the  attitude  of  State  highway  officials,  il  is  interesiing  to  recall 
that  Mr  W  W  Mack,  presid'-nt  of  th^  American  Association  of 
State  Hitfhway  OfBciaJs.  at  th-  recent  twenty-fifth  annual  conven- 
tion of  »hat  tt.-»rfX-iation  in  Richmond.  Va  .  sta:ed  in  his  unnual 
aciclie»s  that  •in  the  vicinity  of  centers  of  large  population,  tederul 
aid  in  the  purcha-M-  of  nghts-cf-way  in  the  form  uf  giauts  or  long- 
term  loaHirSeeins  a  propcs:il  of  much  worth." 

tTKCro    BY    SLNATOR    HAYDEM 

Senator  Haydfn.  who  for  30  years  has  been  a  champion  of  and 
■Ulhority  on  Federal  legislation  in  the  Intertst  of  b.ttcr  roads,  at 
the  fame  me«'ting  expressed  his  views  in  part  as  follows: 

•There  must  be  found  a  way  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
can  HSilst  the  States  and  citus  In  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
for  right-of-way  iuirp<f»"s  particularly  where  construction  funds 
■re  now  available  to  build  modern  traffic  arteries  U)  relieve  con- 
gestion and  to  decrease  the  mounting  and  terrible  toll  of  highway 
.  fatalities  " 

I  regret  very  much,  a*  I  know  you  do,  that  Senator  Hayden 
cottld  Txn  nrrange  to  be  here  today  to  greet  you  and  to  tell  you 
personally  his  views  atK-ut  this  legislation  which  he  has  glvea 
much  earelul  thought  and  study 

Nrw  I  r^;isi.ATioN  by  sTAxr^  also  NtrDro 

Mo,**!  of  the  State  laws  applying  to  right-of-way  acquisition  art 
antiquated  and  do  nut  serve  presont  ni'id"«  To  meet  this  problem 
fully  the  Statr  s  atufes  governing  this  prnretlurc  need  to  b« 
modrrnUed  and  niHde  more  worKable,  lu  addition  to  new  Federal 
IrgUlatiun  by  the  ('.ingie«.'« 

rsiit'ci^rn   tnrtnnrr.tnnAt.   miomwath 

Thr  r»'f>"rt   Toll    Hond*  nnd   Krer   Uo.id".   prrs«nf*   in   detail,  bawd 
up«jii  factual  evidence,  «he  Wf»hner*»-ti  of  our  pre»ent  road  i  ystein. 
It  outliiM*  th«  character  und  eni«  iil   of   itie  ci)rrecMon»   irmi  arc 
-Mrvt-uil/   i»f«'<l«-d   lo  m'tV9  tn\ntiun   and   probable    fu'ure   traffic 

Th«  mKvtui  ie<-(miin«tut»tion  of  (.ubttr 'roads  officials  iti  that 
iiotMbt*  repirt   reads  h«  follow* 

2  fly  providii.g  >n  ctAipvtation  with  (he  0t«(es  and  th«  War 
!>•  partiiw-nt.  lor  deLtiifd  inv«ntiKMtiuni»  IraUing  to  the  designation 
tH  n  nsmtetu  of  reaMjnably  direct  int4rreKton8l  highway*,  with  ap- 
propriate coiiiirrtlutgi  fhruugh  and  around  cltlen.  •  •  •  limited 
III  total  rxtent  to  not  more  ihun  1  pesci  i)t  of  the  total  mtlea^^e  of 
lUtal  highway*  In  the  United  Slate*,  without  Kpccinc  Umi!aliun  in 
each  State 

It  IS  a  pleahure  to  remind  you  that  the  Congress  hiia  already 
taken  fome  action  designed  to  carry  out  this  recomm*  ndatlon.  und 
perhaps  all  the  legislative  action  that  is  nece&o*iry  or  dcslrdble  at 
this  time. 

The  act  approved  July  19.  1939  (Public  Law  No  195).  made  the 
authorlration  of  the  1 '..-percent  fund  for  the  State-wide  hiEhWHV- 
plannlng  surveys  a  permanent  part  of  the  basic  Federal  highway 
legislation  and  assured  the  continuation  of  this  work  In  all  the 
States.  It  further  relieved  the  Slates  from  the  necessity  for  match- 
ing planning-survey  funds  with  Stale  moneys,  as  was  formerly 
required  However.'  It  is  hoped  that  the  States  will  contiiiue  to 
suppi^rt  the  surveys  with  State  funds  at  least  until  the  data  now 
available  have  l>een  consolidated  and  the  reports  are  ready  for  the 
next  sessions  cf  the  Slate  legislatures.  It  is  important  that  this 
work  be  speeded  up.  since  certain  elements  are  cf  the  highest 
Importance  In  the  development  of  plans  for  the  national  defense 

Much  of  the  authority  and  fullness  of  data  of  the  •Toll  Roads 
and  I-Yee  Roads  "  report  wa*  due  to  the  fortunate  availability  of  the 
reliable  and  currently  corrected  factual  infcrmation  concerning  the 
condition  cf  the  highways  of  the  country,  the  amount  and  char- 
acter cf  their  use.  the  nature  and  costs  cf  improvements  required 
for  adequate  traffic  service,  and  the  revenues  available  for  .'<uch 
Improvement,  which  these  surveys,  previously  carried  en  in  coop- 
eration with  46  State  highway  department-^  under  temporary  and 
more  limited  Federal  authority    had  made  possible 

That  report  is  typical  of  the  character  of  information  that  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  t>e  supplu>d  for  consideration  by  Con- 
gress and   for   administrative   purposes   In  connection   with   other 


questions  of  h  tjhway  policy  and  the  detailed  planning  of  the  pro- 
posed inicrre^icnal  svstem  of  hlphways  now  being  done,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  and  the  War  Department. 

Mt,1.TlLANE    HIGHWAYS 

I  know  that  there  Is  considerable  sentiment  In  the  country, 
among  ru..d  bul'.dcrs  and  others,  for  seme  mere  definite  and  maybe 
speeiaeular  action  to  initiate  promptly  a  bi?  program  to  build 
some  needed  multllane  roads  or  so-called  superhighways  on  the 
Interreirlonal  svstem.  and  many  favor  a  sizable  authorization  for 
this  express  purpose  by  this  Congress. 

But  whether  or  not  that  is  done  now.  If  title  11  of  the  pending 
Havden-Cartwright  bill  is  enacted  It  will  greatly  relieve  the  major 
handicap  to  progress  In  that  direction— the  land  difficulty— and 
make  It  possible  to  start  work  on  many  big  project  in  and  near 
the  large  cities,  while  long-range  planning  of  other  work  of  this 
type  proceeds. 

MILITARY     HIGHWAYS 

Also  from  time  to  time  there  Is  agitation  for  the  building  of 
some  great  new  •'military'"  highways,  usually  conceived  on  a  tran-s- 
conlmental  ba.sis  by  enthujsiasts  without  much  highway,  mililary, 
or  tlnanci.U  background. 

There  are  no  military  roads,  as  such.  In  the  continental  United 
States  Officials  cf  the  War  Department  have  repeatedly  Informed 
State  and  Federal  road  officials  that  the  highways  which  must  be 
constructed  for  commerce  and  national  development  will.  In  t:en- 
cral.  be  Identical  with  thoee  required  for  nulitary  purposes,  and 
that  the  War  Department  oidmarlly  refrains  from  recommending 
specinc  highway  routes  except  in  the  most  critical  strategic  areas. 
Army  officers  tell  us  that  a  general  network  of  good  roads  connect- 
ing important  depots,  mobilization,  and  Industrial  centers,  has 
more  strategic  value  than  transcontinental  roads  which  merely 
cross  the  country  from  coast  to  coast  or  from  north  to  .south. 

The  War  Department's  primary  Interest  Is  In  Insuring  adequate 
highway  facilities  between  important  strategic  points  and  vital 
areas.  Many  es  ential  high-standard  strategic  roods  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  United  St 'lies  have  already  been  provided  through  the 
coop*  ration  cf  the  local  communities,  the  States,  and  the  Federal 
Public  Roads  Administration.  Tliese  highways  will  be  of  Inesti- 
mable v.ilue  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

However,  my  understanding  Is  that  some  sections  of  this  strate- 
gic system  still  need  improvement,  and  that  the  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration Is  now  conducting  a  survey  to  obtain  Information 
regarding  the  existing  deficiencies  of  these  important  roads. 

A  War  Department  Committee  has  recently  been  appointed  to 
work  with  the  Public  Road<»  Administration  and  the  State  high- 
way departments  In  considering  highway  requirements  In  the 
neighborhood  of  military  posts  and  garrisons,  especially  In  the 
Vicinity  of  proprspd  mobilization  centers,  and  hlgh'Anys  necessary 
to  nvr\e  traffic  u'quirements  in  Important  wartime  Industrial  areas. 

ADK«JfATE    ROADS    NECESSARY    TOR    MOBILITY 

Ai  an  Army  official  pointed  out  recently,  we  have  prngreMed 
from  the  ox  curt  at  2  miles  per  hour  to  the  stafT  car  at  70  miles 
per  hour.  frf>m  a  division  marching  20  miles  per  day  to  a  division 
with  more  thin  l.3(X)  vehicles  rapubie  of  moving  320  mile*  in  14 
hours  The  Army  Is  being  riiplrtly  rei.rgiinl7,<'d  nnd  '  sin  nmlUied  " 
Hiipjilv  train*  »nd  cavalry  •  n  wheels  move  f.tster  and  faster  Today 
miiMlity  and  «pefd  are  of  [wramount  imii'irtanfe  Adequate  rmtds 
are  neci^rnry  to  tnrr*a«e  mobility,  make  t)<»««ll»le  greater  ipeed 

Our  Army  !•»  imnll  in  number*,  nitnoiii  in»igninc»ni  In  cmipurJ- 
son  *ith  ihr  maiMMfo  of  troo{)«  n<M»rmbled  by  oth«r  wcrrld  t>"W*r>. 
Tliere  Ik  all  the  more  rvaann,  therefore,  that  our  highway*  *h'mld 
Im-  tti|f<jiiat«  to  permit  swift  concentraiK  n.  at  maximum  »tren({ih, 
ut  ;iny  point  thitt  may  b<'  threau-ned  m  this  broad  land  of 
magniricent  dl^tances. 

By  all  meiin^,  everything  po*nble  should  be  done  to  eliminate 
promptly  deficiencies  in  roads  of  special  strategic  value,  mili- 
tarily; projects  for  construction  of  essential  access  roads  should 
have  preferred  consideration,  and  highway  facilities  In  important 
industrial  areas  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  highway  traffic  re- 
quirements of  wartime  indu.strial  procurement.  The  Congress.  I 
am  sure,  stands  ready  to  give  prompt  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  any  official  recommendations  for  special  legislation  which 
may  be  necessary  to  satisfactorily  expedite  this  work. 

In  these  uncertain  days,  when  our  national  security  assumes  In- 
creasing significance.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  us.  whether  In  public 
or  private  life,  wishes  to  contribute  his  full  share  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  At  this  time,  especially,  I  think  that  all  loyal 
Americans  are  working  toward  a  common  end.  and  that  end  is  to 
reasonably  Insure  the  security  of  America  against  any  emergency 
that  may  ari.=e. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  If  any  of  us  try  to  overplay  the  na- 
tional delense  angle  in  an  effort  to  promote  some  of  our  pet  road 
projects  we  will  meet  with  disappointment.  It  is  pretty  soundly 
established  that  the  national  defense  will  be  best  served  by  a 
highway  system  that  provides  adequately  for  the  traffic  at  all 
times,  and  that  special  requirements  for  possible  wartime  uses  are 
very  limited. 

CONTINnNG   EST.ABLISHED   FEDERAL    AID 

The  third  recommendation  of  Commissioner  MacDonald's  report 
to  the  Congress  suggesti.ig  desirable  Federal  action  I3  for  "con- 
tinuance cf  cooperation  with  the  States  In  the  improvement  of  the 
Federal -a  Id  highway  system  and  the  elimination  of  hazards  at  rail- 
road grade  crossings,  with  annual  authorizations  commeusurato 
with  those  previously  provided." 
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The  fourth  and  final  recommendation  Is  for  "continuance  of  the 
program  of  secondary-  and  feeder-road  construction  with  appro- 
priations equal  to  or  larger  than  those  authorized  for  the  liscal 
years  1940  and  1941.  to  be  expended  In  such  way  as  to  give  effect 
to  the  principles  enunciated  In  this  report.'" 

This  IS  all  provided  for  In  the  first,  second,  and  third  sections 
of  title  I  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration  Apparently  there 
Is  unanimous  agreement  that  these  proven  programs  of  Federal 
cooperation  in  road  building  should  be  continued.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  as  lo  the  amounts  to  be  authorized.  Officials  of  the  Ameri- 
can Associallcn  of  State  Highway  Officials  who  have  testined  before 
the  House  committee  have  recommended  new  authorizations  In 
the  same  amounts  us  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939. 
These  amounts  for  each  fiscal  year  are  as  follows  1 

Regular  Federal   aid $125  000.  000 

Secondary  or  feeder  roads 25  000  000 

Elimination  of  grade  crossings 50.000.000 

Forest  highwavs    roads    and  trails 14.000  CK)0 

Public-lands   highways 2.  5cX).  OOO 

National-park  roads  and  trails 7.500.000 

National    parkways 10.  OOO.  000 

Indian-reservation  roads 4,  000  000 

Total -     238.  000,  000 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  adequate  highways  to  practically 
the  entire  population  and  the  need  not  only  for  extending  high- 
way facilities  but  for  modernizing  the  main  routes  in  the  interest 
of  "safety  and  economy,  an  Increase  In  the  Federal  funds  cculd  be 
Justified  and  is  strongly  favored  by  many  responsible  citizens  and 
groups  in  all  fections  of  the  country.  My  own  view.  I  repeat,  is 
that  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  reduce  Federal  road  aulhorlza- 
ticns  below  the  modest  and  orderly  planned  amounts  we  have  had 
In  recent  years, 

FEDERAL   ROAD-USER  REVENUES 

There  Is  a  good  dr.nl  of  sentiment  and  some  agitation  In  various 
parts  cf  the  country  for  an  increase  In  Federal  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  highways  based  on  the  argument  that  regular 
highwav  expenditures  should  at  least  equal  the  amount  the  Fed- 
eral Government  collects  from  road  users  In  the  form  of  excise 
taxes  on  gn.snllne.  lubricating  oils,  tires,  tubes,  automobiles,  motor- 
cycles, trucks,  auto  parts,  and  accessories. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  Federal  Government  "diverts" 
about  $100.000  000  per  year  of  such  road-user  tax  funds  to  non- 
highway  purposes,  while  Federal  law  penalizes  the  States  for  similar 
diversion 

This  is.  of  course,  substantially  true  If  we  consider  only  the 
Federal  funds  for  roads  authorized  by  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Acts 
and  expended  bv  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, National  Park  Service,  and  Indian  Service — the  so-called 
regular  road-bulldlng  programs. 

But  It  entirely  Ignore*  the  fact  that  more  than  $800,000,000  of 
Federal  fund*  whs  expended  during  the  lout  f^«rn!  year  on  highway, 
road,  and  street  projects  by  the  Work  Projects  AdmlnlJitratlon  and 
that  similar  aumM  of  Federal  nv)ney  have  l.;een  *o  expended  by 
wcjrk-rellcf  nKeneies  »lnr"  the  Federal  Oovernment  In*  ben  (ol- 
lecting  *prcinl  exci*e  'nxr-.  on  gasoline  and  motr-r  vehi'le*  I.lke- 
Wl*e,  It  overlooks  the  rlzefibl*  iimounts  of  Federal  fund*  made  luail- 
able  ffJT  highwav  project*  by  the  Public  Work*  Admin'stralion  I 
mention  ihi*  becuUM-  I  think  it  may  dear  up  sonc-  mi*undrr*Ut.d- 
Ings  and  Ihuf  it  will  be  generally  helpful  If  we  <  uri  keep  in  m.nd 
a  brood  picture  wtilrh  includes  all  the  road-buiUlmg  iu.tlvltics  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment. 

GCNERAL  rUMW*  rO«  ftOADS  JUBTtriED 

I  have  alwsvs  believed  that  the  participation  of  the  Federal  OoT- 

ernment  in  the  improvement  of  highways  In  cooper:ition  with  the 
States,  using  General  Treasury  funds  therefor  Is  amply  JustlfU-d 
on  the  grounds  of  general  welfare,  national  defense  post  roads,  and 
Interstate  commerce  When  the  first  Federal  Aid  Road  Art  was 
passed  in  1916.  neither  thf  States  nor  the  Federal  Government  had 
levied  anv  sjjecial  taxes,  commonly  known  as  road-u«er  taxes,  such 
as  the  taxes  on  gasoline,  lubricating  oils,  and  motor  vehicles 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  these  broader  reasons  for  Justifying 
Federal  participation  In  highway  construction  be  not  even  tacitly 
abandoned  by  read  advocates  by  putting  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  relationship  between  road  authorizations  and  road-user  tax 
revenues  There  might  come  a  time  In  a  few  years  when  these 
taxes  would  not  be  levied,  but  that  would  not  in  my  opinion, 
remove  the  Justification  lor  further  Federal  participation  in  road 
Improvements. 

CONCLUSION 

Much  valuable  time  could  be  spent  In  delineating  the  wonderful 
progress  mad^  with  Federal  cooperation  in  building  a  network  of 
roads  In  this  country  that  Is  interstate  In  character  and  of  great 
commercial,  social,  and  military  value  to  the  entire  Nation,  but 
this  important  work  Is  far  from  completion.  Our  total  road  mile- 
age in  round  numbers  is  3  000.000.  More  than  2.000.000  of  those 
miles  are  unimproved,  and  only  about  175.000  are  hard -surfaced. 

It  should  be  a  matter  cf  great  satisfaction  to  all  to  realize  that 
the  fund!-  expended  for  roads  and  bridges.  In  addition  to  giving 
employment  in  virtually  every  county  In  the  United  States.  Is  add- 
ing to  the  p"rmanent  wealth  of  each  community,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation  This  work  Is  being  <^upervi8ed  with  economy  and  integrity 
and  has  the  approval  and  support  of  all  good  citizens. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  include  a 
radio  address  recently  made  by  Mr.  Luipi  Antonini.  general 
secrctarj'  of  the  Italian  Dress  and  Waist  Makers'  Union. 

It  must  be  noted,  above  all,  that  the  laboring  man  in 
New  York  City  is  unalterably  opposed  to  communism  and 
Stalinism  and  nazi-ism.  One  man  of  labor  stands  out  pre- 
eminently in  this  regard,  and  he  is  Mr.  Luigi  Antonini.  As 
stated  above,  he  is  general  secretary  of  the  Italian  Dress 
and  Waist  Makers'  Union,  which  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union.  This  is  a  very 
powerful  organization,  and  its  members  are  thoroughgoing 
Americans.  The  said  Italian  Dress  and  Waist  Makers' 
Union  is  composed  primarily  of  Italian  Immigrants  who 
came  here  to  make  their  way  In  the  New  World  and  who 
have  since  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  everything 
American.  Its  head.  Mr.  Luigi  Antonini.  is  a  man  of  great 
leadership.  His  wise  ministrations  of  this  imion  have  made 
him  a  national  figure,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  call  him  my 
friend. 

Mr.  Antonini's  address  is  as  follows: 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week  the  conference  called  by 
the  executive  general  coiancil  of  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers'  Union  for  a  campaign  for  the  national  organization  of  the 
colton-dre.s*<  industry  was  held  In  New  York. 

At  the  conference,  which  was  presided  over  by  President 
Dubinskv,  delegates  participated  from  New  Yolk,  eastern  out-of- 
town.  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Cleveland.  Chicago.  8t.  Louis.  Karuuis 
City,  and  other  places  in  the  West  and  Boulh  as  weU  as  repre- 
scniatlves  of  the  cfitton-drcss  department. 

On  the  first  day  th"  d-irgaU'S  talked  about  the  sltualion  In  their 
own  locdlltles  It  is  ap[)arent  that  the  numbi-r  of  c<»tton-dre«« 
factories  has  lncrea»'<l  ;n  recent  years,  and  that  many  of  these 
have  exU-nded  their  -iclivltles.  invading  the  field  of  stlk  dresa«-s. 
It  was  noted  also  that  there  are  cviUm-Qri'm  factories  Ihiit  arc 
now  given  over  to  the  pr(»duction  of  rayon  dres*«'s  utui  even  silk 
cloih'-s  'niercffrt-e  jt  is  evidmi  thai  the  coVoi\-anrt>t>  mduwtry  Is 
n  comp«'tiU)r  of  the  sUk-dresn  industry,  e»p<<  lally  in  the  popular- 
I»rir«'  clas«« 

Tlie  chief  object  of  the  conference  was  to  find  a  remedy  fi/r  auch 
a  fciluitl/in  Till*  ri'tnidy,  as  indicated  by  all.  Is  that  of  a  campaign 
of  orgnnizutlon  of  th     colUjn-dre»i»  Industry  on  a   national  acale. 

Inasmuch  as  the  silk-dreks  Industry  is  principally  c<incentrated 
In  New  York  and  in  the  neighbouring  localities  of  the  East,  we  are 
exceedingly  inierested  In  the  oiganlzatlon  of  the  workeis  of  the 
cotton-driHS  industry 

The  union  Is  the  most  powerful  factor  In  producing  equilibrium 
In  an  industrv  damaged  by  competition  since  the  union  makes 
the  Inequalities  less  profound  and  often  succeeds  in  creating  those 
conriit.ons  of  uniformity  in  respect  to  pay  and  hours  of  labor  which 
show  the  degree  of  civilization  with  which  the  Industry  la  con- 
nected.   The  unlcn  is  a  factor  of  progress 

Next  Tuesday  special  elections  will  be  held  for  a  new  Congress- 
m;in  in  the  P\3urteen'.h  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  left 
vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  Hon.  Mr.  blrovlch.  a  supporter  of 
the  New  Deal. 

Among  the  candidates  only  one.  Michael  M  Edei-stein.  has  made 
a  definite  declaration  in  favor  of  the  New  Deal.  Therefore  he  has 
obtained  the  support  of  our  American  Labor  Party. 

The  Republican  Party,  which  is  opposed  to  the  New  Deal,  Is 
trying  to  give  a  national  slgnlflc:\nce  to  this  el'^ctlon  Putting 
aside  its  scruples,  it  has  Joined  hands  with  the  Btallnlst  party. 
The  fine  pair  has  shown  Itself  thus  in  court  where  by  subterfuge 
with  legal  quibbles.  It  has  been  able  to  prevent  the  name  of  the 
candidate  of  the  New  Deal,  Edelstein,  from  appearing  also  as  the 
official  candidate  of  the  American  Labor  Party. 

Supposing,  but  not  conceding,  that  the  Republican  candidate 
should  win.  the  tale  of  Maine  would  be  repeated.  It  would  be 
said  that  the  Nation  is  against  the  New  Deal. 

The  Communlsta,  allied  with  counter  revolution  In  Europe,  are 
Joining  It  also  In  America,  and  have  put  forward  the  candidacy 
of  Earl  Browder  lor  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  New  Deal 
candidate. 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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Evf-ry  TOtf  glNcn  to  Browtler  l»  a  vol*  lo«t  Browder  has  bf«>n 
condemned  to  4  years  In  prison  because  of  falsification  of  pass- 
ports, and  therefurr  he  is  a  candidate  for  one  single  position  which 
U  not  the  Congress  >l  the  UrUted  Suites,  but  alas,  where  they 
confine  all  common  dcUnqu'-nts. 

We  of  the  Anirricun  I^b«ir  Party  appeal  to  the  electors  of  the 
Fourteenth  District  of  New  York  to  vote  next  Tuesday  for  the  New 
IVal  candidate.  Miciiaei.  M  EDriJSTZiN.  In  order  that  all  America 
may  know,  even  from  th<"»e  special  flections,  that  the  sentiment  of 
tlie  pt^ple  is  more  than  ever  supporting  the  policy  of  social  Justice 
and  humanity  hymbcllzed  by  the  banner  of  Franklin  Delano 
Rooaevelt 

^  A  abort  time  ago  you  beard  on  this  profi;r:im  Conjjressman 
Emaitdcl  CEtxra  who  spoke  clearly  and  ably  on  the  bills  against 
immtgnnU  now  pending  In  Congress  and  among  other  things 
spoke  of  how  the  cau.«e  of  immigrants  had  always  been  defended 
by  our  organization 

Whoever  in  famll'ar  with  the  movement  knows  that  our  union 
has  alwavs  rais«>0  i'?«  vnice  In  defense  of  immigrants  However  you 
might  regard  my  personal  action,  you  would  Ije  childish  to  entertain 
the  Idea  even  for  a  single  moment  that  I  am  an  enemy  of  the  immi- 
grants I  who  am  an  immigrant  and  an  Italian.  And  yet  the  agents 
of  the  "tovarlsc'  Stalin  have  dared  to  arru«ie  me  of  that  In  their 
Journals  and  have  roupled  me  with  Generoso  Pope  In  supposed 
hostllltv   toward   immigrants 

It  Is  known  even  to  the  benches  of  Union  Square  that  politically 
there  is  an  abyss  between  me  and  Generoso  Pope  I  have  already 
•«aid  that  the  only  p  >int  In  common  between  me  and  Generoso  Pope 
Is  that  both  are  AmerUan  citizens  and  Italian  Immigrants. 

I  nnd  the  stupid  Stalinist  accusation  that  I  might  be  against  Im- 
migrants stupid  tven  when  it  Is  uttered  against  Generoso  Pope 
becaiue  I  think  that  he  must  be  Interested  In  the  cause  of  the  Immi- 
grants l>erau8e  of  his  interest.s  as  editor  of  the  dallies  which  are 
widely  distributed  among  the  Italian  Immigrants.  This  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  good  sens«\  not  a  political  question. 

I  might  add,  whether  It  means  much  or  not.  that  both  rf  us  were 
In  Washincton  at  the  congre.-^slonal  hearing  of  the  Dicksteln  com- 
mittee, to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Immigrants.  Generoso  Pope  repre- 
8«-nl»ng  the  tolonial  forces  and  I  representing  labor. 

But  why  all  these  attacks  of  the  Stnlln  aaents  agaln.«^t  mc?  Do 
yuu  know  why**  Because  I  have  not  played  their  game,  because  I 
have  foiled   it       I   will  explain 

There  was  created  an  Italian  committee  for  the  defense  of  Immi- 
grants A  Just  and  ncble  cau.se  a  cause  exceedingly  humane  which 
-could  attract  or  en.«nare  anv  person  with  a  heart.  The  banner 
was  beautUul  but.  alas.  It  concealed  contraband.  The  ."^muggier; 
were  the  usTial  agents  of  Stalin  whom  I  quickly  succeeded  In  identi- 
fying. Again  and  again  they  have  asked  me  to  give  my  name  to 
their  enterprl.-;e  and  many  times  they  have  waited  In  the  anteroom 
of  my  office,  btit  they  never  got  my  consent  But  some  were  en- 
snared and  inasmuch  as  among  those  ensnared  I  saw  seme  of  my 
frlend.s  nnd  Itallao-Amerlran  pclltlclar\s  taken  In  good  faith.  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  put  them  on  guard. 

Imagine  the  furv  of  the  Stalinists  They  Immediately  lost  their 
reason  and  therefore  they  bawl,  shriek,  and  wail  that  I  am  either 
enemy  No.  1  or  No  1  of  the  Immigrants.  The  head  of  all  this 
uproar  was  a  certain  Prof  Glno  Bardl  Do  you  know  who  he  is? 
A  Stalinist  priest  infiltrating  himself  in  the  Holy  Name  Society? 
But  I  know  him  This  Bartll  Is  not  In  fact  a  Bardl.  Do  you  know 
what  his  real  n.une  Is'  His  name  is  Bascetta.  But  mind  he  Is  not 
the  sln«er  Bascetta  He  Is  another  Bascetta  If  he  masquerades 
under  the  name  o:  Bardl  it  mav  be  said  that  he  has  his  own  reaions. 
I  who  have  not  his  vices  do  not  feel  the  need  of  masquerading  I 
call  mvself  Luigl  Antoninl.     And  all  know  it 

But  who  l.s  the  enemy  of  the  Immigrants'  It  is  sufBclent  to  know 
that  a  p<x)r  Immigrant  Is  defended  by  the  Stalinists,  to  facilitate 
his  dep<.>rtation  or  render  It  Inevitable.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
a  bill'  is  opposed  bv  the  Stalinist.-  to  induce  Congress  to  approve 
ir  Therefore,  in  th.s  interest  of  the  Stalinists  in  the  fate  of  the 
immigrants,  which  conceals  their  political  purposes,  we  see  a  danger. 
a  grave  danger  harmful  to  the  Immigrants. 

He  who  trusts  tn  the  devil  to  he  accompanied  to  paradise.  In 
the  end  ttnds  himself  on  the  threshold  of  hell 

With  their  disguised  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Immigrants. 
Stalinists.  In  order  to  make  an  Impression  on  the  Italian  com- 
munity had  eiready  caused  the  most  beautiful  dal'^y  to  open.  What 
beautiful  petals'  All  white  as  sncw  What  fine  names  in  the  list 
cf  sponsors  All  maKn;flrent  and  resoundint?  names.  Dr  Alberto 
Bonaschl.  Hen  Ec;u.«rdo  Corsl.  Prof  Leonardo  Covelli.  Hon  Salva- 
tore  De  Matteo  Hon  Salva^ore  Ninfo.  and  the  last  sequestrated. 
Hon.  Charles  Polettl.  Hon  Anthony  Dl  Silvestro.  Frank  Capra,  and 
Hen    Af.thop.y  Dl  Olovanna      All  enticed   in  good  faith 

And  thus  commenced  the  dance  of  the  "monferrlna"  (lively 
dance):  the  petals  are  now  falling  one  by  one  Salvatore  De 
Matteo  first,  then  the  councilors  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Salva- 
tore Nlnfo  and  Anthony  Di  Oiovanna.  and  then  the  young  liberal 
senator  of  Pennsylvaiiia,  Anthony  Di  Silvestro.  Ot\e  by  one  they 
have  distrusted  the  Communists  Polettl.  Corsl  and  Bonaschl  are 
In  direct  corresp<"ndence  with  me  in  this  matter.  And  so  one  by 
one  the  petals  fall.  I  assure  you  There  will  remain  only  the 
cvTolla  perhaps  yes  and  perhaps  no.  with  a  single  petal.  Poor 
stripped   StiUinist   daisy. 

It  is  well  that  it  shoxild  l)e  known  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
prevent  the  btallnLsts  from  forming  committees  In  defense  of 
Earl  Browder  and  In  favor  of  all  of  Stalin's  spies  But  that  the 
Italian     Stalinistd.     with     seU-styled     Prof.     Olno     Bardl.    really 


Bnscetta  at  Ita  head  be  honest:  leave  the  Immigrants  In  peace  and 
not  compromise  their  fate  with  their  kisses  of  death. 

In  almost  their  entirety,  the  ImmlgranU  wl.'h  to  be  faithful  to  the 
American  flag  They  reject  the  flag  of  Stalin,  which  has  become 
the  flag  of  all  shame  and  treason 

The  senseless  Insults  and  stupid  accusations  of  the  agents  of 
Stalin,  unmxsked   by   us,   will   not   make   tis  deviate   a   millimeter 

from  our  path,  ,  ... 

As  always,  we  will  be  In  the  front  line  In  the  struggle  against  any 
bill  which  threatens  the  immigrants  We  will  help,  as  we  have 
helped  through  radio,  press,  petltlon.s  to  Congress,  and  brave  Con- 
gresamen  like  Honorable  Mr  Ceii.es,  to  defend  immigrants,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively 

We  are  ready  to  Join  any  honest  and  legitimate  movement  for 
the  defense  of  immigrants  But  we  refuse  to  put  ourselves  In  ths 
retinue  of  the  Stalinists  or  to  be  In  their  company  In  a  delicate 
agitation  like  that  of  the  Immigrants,  because,  Instead  of  good, 
they   would   receive  harm 

To  repudiate  Stalin  and  his  agents  is  to  render  a  great  service  to 
Immigrants  In  such  a  way  American  public  opinion  and  Congres.s 
are  given  clear  proof  that  those  from  abroad,  the  immigrants,  wish 
to  be  loyal  and  faithful  citizens  cf  thU  new  great  country,  the 
United  States  of  America 


Guam 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  19,  1940 


EDITOR  I.AL     FROM     THE     WASHINGTON     EVENTNO     STAR     OP 

I--EBRUARY   17.   1940 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Guam  Loses  Again."  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  February  17.  1940.  This  editorial  is  accurate  as  to  facts 
with  one  exception,  where  the  editorial  states  that  Saipan. 
already  fortified  by  Japan,  is  150  miles  from  Guam.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  dustance  is  110  miles.  Japan  also  has 
the  mandated  island  of  Rota  only  49  miles  from  Guam,  and 
the  mandated  island  Tinian,  121  miles  from  Guam. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  February  17.  1940) 

GUAM    LOSES   AG.MN 

Manifesting  a  deference  to  Japanese  opinion  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  realities  of  the  situation,  the  House  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  has  refused  to  approve  any  npproprlatlon  for  Improvement 
of  harbor  facilities  at  Guam,  the  Navy's  outpost  In  the  Pacific. 
La.st  February  a  requested  $5.000  000  appropriation  was  beaten  by 
a  vote  of  205  to  168.  this  year,  when  only  $1,000,000  was  sought, 
the  vote  was  123   to  114. 

The  Guam  project  got  off  to  a  bad  start  when  the  Hepburn 
Board  recommended  In  1938  that  the  Island  be  converted  into  a 
major  submarine  and  air  ba.se  at  an  initial  cast  of  $115,000,000. 
Alarmed  by  that  proposal.  Congress  since  then  has  refused  to 
authorize  even  the  minor  harbor  Improvements  which  would  bene- 
fit commercial  aviation  and  enable  the  Navy  to  use  the  Island  as 
an  advance  base  for  scouting  planes  in  event  of  war  In  the  Pacific. 

It  IS  not  easy  to  understand  the  unwillingnesi  of  Congress  to 
permit  the  Navy  to  make  these  strictly  defensive  improvements 
at  Guam.  By  no  stretch  of  a  rational  Imagination  could  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  Islands  harbor  be  considered  as  a  prelude  to  an  aggressive 
move  against  Japan.  In  war  the  unfortified  Island  could  not  be 
defended  against  an  attack  In  force  and.  although  some  anonymous 
Japanese  naval  officers  have  professed  to  sec  an  "unfriendly  gesture" 
In  the  makincj  of  any  hart)or  improvements.  Admiral  Yonal  when 
minister  of  the  navy  last  year,  said  Japan  was  not  very  much 
concerned  strategically. 

The  anxiety  of  Congress  not  to  give  offense  to  the  Japanese, 
despite  the  admiral's  indifference  with  respect  to  Guam,  would  be 
less  inimical  to  our  own  interests  were  it  not  for  Japans  own  bad 
conduct  record  in  the  Pacific.  Under  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty 
we  agreed  not  to  Increase  fortifications  on  Guam  and  that  con- 
cession helped  induce  Japan  to  accept  a  capital-ship  strength  only 
60  percent  that  of  the  United  States  When  the  treaty  expired  at 
the  end  of  1936  however,  the  Japanese  decided  to  Ignore  that  ratio 
Nor  should  it  be  foreotten  that  Japan  has  islands  near  Guam  which 
were  mandated  to  her  by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  which  under 
the  terms  of  the  mandate  were  not  to  be  fortified  But  even  before 
Japan  left  the  League  she  was  understood  to  be  buUding  naval  bases 
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on  them,  and  It  Is  an  open  secret  that  Saipan.  150  miles  north  of 
Guam.  Is  a  veritable  island  fortress  belonging  to  Japan, 

From  this  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  japanet*.  while  talking 
of  unfriendly  gestures  on  our  part,  are  very  little  concerned  atxsut 
giving  ofleUM'  to  the  United  States,  and  In  view  of  that  fact  It 
would  seem  that  Congress,  by  refusing  even  to  permit  the  dredging 
of  one  of  our  own  harbors.  Is  carrying  pacification  lo  a  ridiculous 
extreme  Our  foreign  policy,  particularly  as  It  relates  to  our  own 
defeni^es.  ought  not  to  be  shaped  to  conform  to  what  Japan  or 
any  other  nation  thinks  It  hhovild  be.  If  our  vital  national  interests 
are  to  be  properly  safeguarded.  Congress  mu.st  be  guided  by  the 
recommendations  of  American  defense  experts,  liOt  by  the  leas- 
tban-candid  protests  of  foreign  propagandists. 


The  Late  Robert  Fechner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OK    MASSACHL'SETT.S 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 
I    Monday.  February  19,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    MACHINISTS'    MONTHLY    JOURNAL    OF 

FEBRUARY  1940 


Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  per- 
sonally know  Robert  Pcchner  during  the  years  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  He  was  a  quiet, 
unassuming  gentleman  who  rendered  outstanding  service  to 
his  Government.  That  splendid  organization,  the  C.  C.  C, 
will  stand  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  his  genius  and  ability.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the  Machinists'  Monthly 
Journal,  issue  of  F<  bruary  1940.  page  116: 

(From  the  Machinists"  Monthly  Journal  of  February  1940) 

ROBERT    FECHNER 

On  the  last  day  of  1939.  Just  a*  the  svin  peej^ed  over  the  hilltops 
surrounding  the  Nation's  Capital,  painting  the  sky  a  roseate  hue, 
a  small  croup  of  men  and  women  stood  in  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
with  bowed  heads  as  the  .soul  of  a  great  and  good  man  was  borne 
heme  to  Its  Maker  by  the  aiiKcls.  leaving  behmd  all  that  was  mortal 
of  our  btloved  brother  and  friend.  "Bob"  Fechnrr. 

When  the  news  of  his  passing  was  thished  throughout  the 
Nation — yes.  throughout  the  world — countless  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  young  and  old  were  not  ashamed  of  the  tears  of  grief  which 
stained  thf'lr  faces  They  mourned  the  passing  of  a  man  who  ro.'-e 
from  lowly  surroundings  to  heights  few  attain  He  was  Indeed  a 
humble  man.  and  Ins  career  exemplified  that  pa.ssage  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  "He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted." 

Truly  he  was  one  of  God's  ncblemen,  and  his  pa,s.'-lng  has  left  an 
empty  void  not  only  In  the  ranks  of  the  I.  A  of  M  but  in  the  hearts 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  C.  C.  C.  boys  who  fairly  idolized  their 
chief.  With  saddened  hearts,  they  realize  they  have  lost  a  loyal 
friend  and  champion,  and  "his  boys,"  as  he  affectionately  called 
them,  will  always  revere  the  memory  of  their  Irjder,  who  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  see  that  they  were  given  a  full  opportunity  to 
receive  in  the  C  C.  C.  camps  training  that  would  equip  them  to 
return  to  the  busy  stream  of  life  with  hope  and  courage,  with  clean 
bodies  and  clean  minds,  and  a  knowledge  of  how  better  to  approach 
and  solve  the  problems  wl^h  which  they  are  confronted  than  was 
true  when  they  entered  a  C,  C.  C.  camp. 

"Bob"  not  only  commanded  the  respect  of  his  associates  inamedl- 
ate  and  remote,  in  the  C  C  C.  but  he  won  their  aflortion  a.s  well. 
One  of  the  finest  tributes  we  have  seen  was  paid  him  in  an  editorial 
published  In  Happy  Days,  semiofflcial  organ  cf  the  C.  C.  C.  cap- 
tioned, "There  must  be  trouble  in  heaven  ": 

"There  must  have  been  some  trouble  up  In  heaven  between  the 
right-wing  angels  and  the  left-wing  angels  and  thf-y  needed  'Bob' 
Fechner  to  straighten  thinp'^  out.  For  this  man.  who  directed  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  from  the  day  of  its  Ijeginnlng.  could 
teach  even  the  anpels  something  about  cooperation,  petience.  un- 
derstanding, loyalty,  fortitude,  courage.  Industry,  and  Iriendlinc.ss. 
And  if  there  is  any  sort  of  dtpresslon  up  above  and  'de  Lawd'  Is 
worried  about  what  will  happen  to  His  younger  angels  who  can't 
find  things  to  do.  It  wont  t>e  long  before  Director  Fechner  has  them 
buildinc  terraces  in  the  clouds  and  cleaning  up  the  celestial  foresta 
And  heavt  n  w:ll  be  a  better  place  because  of  him. 

"We  should  like  to  put  Into  words  some  of  the  things  we  feel 
deep  inside  about  the  untimely  death  of  Director  Robert  Fechner. 
but  there  are  so  many  things  we  should  like  to  say  that  they  all 
run  together,  and  produce  an  inexplicable  feeling  For  nearly 
7  years  we  knew  him:  from  the  early  days  ot  1933  when  his  most 
Important  job  was  that  of  getting  the  first  250,000  men  enrolled 


and  enough  work  projects  to  put  them  on.  Since  then  more  than 
2.000.000  others  have  come  Into  the  C  C.  C.  And  wc  do  believe 
Director  Fechner  had  a  sincere  feeling  for  each  one  of  them  tucked 
away  stjmewherc   In  his  capacious  being. 

•  ••*••• 

"Throughout  America  there  are  young  men  growing  Into  matured 
men  who  will  enjoy  life  more  through  their  years  because  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who  directed  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corp* 
of  which  they  wore  a  part  They  may  not  lonj?  mnember  the 
name  of  Roljert  Fechner.  but  the  Imprint  of  his  life  on  theirs 
will  help  guide  them  forever  Director  Robert  Fechner  was  more 
interested  in  them  than  he  was  In  PresldenU.  Senators,  Congress- 
men, or  himself. 

"Tliere  may.  or  may  not.  be  monuments  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Director  Fechner.  Whether  there  are.  or  not.  the 
ground  m  Arlington  Cemetery  wherein  he  lies  is  hallowed  and  the 
spirit  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  young  men  of  the  Nation  who 
h.id  the  privilege  of  serving  under  him  wUl  be  nurtured  anew. 
miIllon.«fold.  And  \ip  there,  we  are  sure,  he  already  has  found 
his  name  In  the  headlines" 

Bob  Fechner  was  born  In  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  March  22,  1876. 
He  attended  schools  In  Macon  and  GnflBn.  Ga..  until  he  was  15 
years  eld,  when  h«  became  a  news  "butcher"  for  a  short  time. 
Later  he  attended  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  and  at  the 
age  of  16  entered  the  shops  of  the  old  Georgia  Railroad  as  a 
machinist  apprentice.  Shortly  after  becoming  a  Journeyman  he 
Joined  the  I.  A.  of  M.  Like  most  young  machinists  of  that  day. 
Bob  .soon  got  the  wanderlust  and  began  his  boomer  days,  which 
covered  a  period  of  about  9  years  During  that  time  he  traveled 
In  Mexico.  North  and  South  America.  Following  the  custom  of 
"boomers.  "  Bob  would  stay  long  enough  in  one  place  to  get  a 
stake,  then  move  on.  He  worked  on  the  Panama  Canal  when  the 
French  attempted  to  dip;  a  "ditch"  across  the  Isthmus  Returning 
to  the  States  in  1905  he  found  employment  in  the  Georgia  Central 
Shops  at  Savannah.  Ga  Trauslerrlng  to  Lodge  No  23.  I.  A.  ot  M  . 
he  was  soon  elected  its  financial  secretary,  which  office  he  held 
contlnuous'y  u"i*.il  1914.  when  he  succeeded  Bro.  R  G  Cook  as 
a  member  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  I  A.  of  M..  In 
which  office  he  continued,  with  the  exception  of  2  years,  until  his 
death. 

As  an  officer  of  the  I  A  of  M  he  covered  many  difficult  assign- 
ment* on  the  railroads,  in  the  shipyards,  and  industrial  establish- 
ments throughout  the  United  States.  His  ability  was  recognised 
not  a'onc  by  labor  leaders,  but  by  employers,  and  men  and  women 
prominent  in  all  walks  of  life.  Few  men  In  lalxir's  ranks  had  a 
mi:re  comph-te  understanding  of  our  economic  system,  and  fre- 
quently he  lectured  at  Brown,  Dartmouth.  Simmons  College,  and 
Northeastern  University,  and  for  several  years  lecttired  regularly 
at  Harvard. 

"Bob"  Fechner  was  too  well  known  In  the  I.  A.  of  M.  and  labor 
circles  generally  to  make  it  necessary  to  go  into  detail  here  con- 
cerning his  career  as  a  trade-union  official:  suffice  to  say  that  he 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and 
eornid  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  which  few  In  labor'a 
ranks  can  excel  It  was  his  outstanding  ability  and  achievements 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  President  FYanklin  Roosevelt  and 
Infiutncid  him  to  stlect  "Bob  "  to  head  the  C  C  C.  That  the  Pres- 
laent  made  no  mistake  m  this  direction  is  now  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  and  his  untimely  death  is  mourned  by  countless  thou- 
sands 

The  I.  A.  of  M  was  proud  of  "Bob  "  Fechner.  and  Its  officers  and 
members  will  long  cherish  the  memory  of  this  brother,  whose  accom- 
plishments reflected  credit  upon  the  organi23itirn  he  dearly  loved. 

His  funeral,  which  w;<s  held  In  Washington,  D.  C.  January  2,  1940, 
was  largely  attended  by  men  and  wcmen  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Burial  with  Masonic  hcnoi-s  was  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
"Bob"  belUK  a  Spanish- American  War  veteran,  a  fact  which  few 
perscns  knew  "Bob"  leaves  a  widcjw  who  received  literally  thou- 
sands of  letters,  ttltgrams.  and  resolutions  of  sympathy,  including 
the  following  from  President  Roosevelt: 

"My  Df-.^vr  Mr.s  Fechner:  I  have  heard  with  deep  personal  sorrow 
of  the  blow  whirh  has  been  laid  so  heavily  upon  you  in  the  death 
of  your  devoted  husband,  who  was  my  faithful  friend  through  many 
years.  Please  acc(  pt  my  assurance  of  the  heartfelt  sympathy  In 
which  Mrs,  Roosevelt  Joins. 

"As  Director  of   the   C    C    C  .   he   broueht   to   the   public   service 
great  administrative  ability,  vision,  and  Indefatigable  industry.     Hia 
death  Is  a  loss  to  the  C.  C   C.  and  to  the  Nation. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Franklin  D    Roosexixt." 

AlthouRh  the  soul  of  "Bob"  Fechner  has  returned  to  its  Maker, 
he  will  continue  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  associates, 
and  history  wUl  record  that  the  world  was  better  because  he  lived. 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And.  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  en  the  sands  of  time. 

"Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A   forlorn    and    shipwrecked    brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OK  PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  TUK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1940 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE      PHIL.\DEXPIIIA      FVENING      PUBUC 
LEDGER  OF  FEBRUARY   12.   1940 


Mr,  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RtroFO.  I  include  the  followinR  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  EvtninK  Public  Ledger  of  February  12.  1940: 

|Frum    the    Philadelphia    E%euinK    Public    Ledgtr    of    F(  bruary    12. 

19401 

Tr    WINTim    COMES,    CAN    SPRING    BE    FAR    BEHIND' 

It  must  have  crept  up  on  a  eood  many  people  over  the  week  end 
that  somethini<  rather  sizable  has  happened.  Pre.sident  Fioosevelt 
ha.«>  decidfd  to  send  a  spwlal  eml-ssary  to  Europe  on  a  very  .special 
misulon.  Mr  Sumner  Welles,  the  Under  S<-creUiry  of  State,  haa 
been  selected  for  that  duty  He  Is  to  pay  an  (fflclal  visit,  first  to 
Italy,  the  mo.st  Important  nonbelligerent  nation  of  Europe  He  Is 
to  vistt  Germany,  which  l.s  at  war  with  the  allied  British  and 
French,  und  France  and  Great  Britain,  which  are  at  war  with 
0«rmany. 

Thus  plan  btMrs  the  marks  of  long  and  careful  preparation.  The 
Oovernments  of  Italy.  Germany.  Prance  and  Great  Britain  have 
been  duly  informed  of  the  purpi>ses  behind  It  They  have  con- 
sented to  meet  and  talk  face  to  face  with  a  representative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  AnK^rican  State  Department. 
They  know  what  the  talk  is  going  to  he  abru'  They  kn-^w  that 
the  tremendous  influence  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  swung  Into 
action  They  know  that  America  has  put  tt.s  hand  to  the  task  of 
Anding  a  way  to  check  or  to  limit  the  war  that  Is  tearing  Europe 
apart  They  know  that  "spring  Is  coming" — and  they  have  learned 
to  hear  !n  the  .^ound  of  these  simple  words  seme  of  the  more 
ominous  overtcne.s  of  the  crack  of  doom 

The  significance  of  America  talking  to  Eurojje  at  .such  a  time  and 
In  such  circum.stances  becomes  clearer.  A  pence  effort.  No  flash- 
In-lhe-pan  buslnr.-.>  No  hoUer-than-thcu  platitudes.  Thl.s  is  a 
movement  backed  by  all  the  resources  of  diplomacy,  guided  by  the 
mtist  exact  knowledge  ayall.ible.  bas<'d  on  the  profoundest  realities 
Tins  Is  a  realization  which  must  have  made  .v  good  many  hearts 
beat  a  little  more  wiu^mly  It  must  have  runa;  a  Ix^ll  in  many  a 
mind  attuned  during  these  Kvst  iM'wildering  months  mainly  to  the 
ting-a-ling-a-ling  i>f  the  bells  of  hell.  Some  of  us  are  still  that 
wistful      Still   inveterate  camp  followers  of  lost  causes 

Your  Ijest  friend  will  .speedily  disillusion  you.  "That  man"  has 
elmply  taken  another  step  to  entangle  us  m  Europe's  quarrels. 
••Steps  short  of  w  ir "  likely  as  not  will  add  up  to  involvement  In 
war  Itself.  If  this  move  fails,  where  are  we?  And  your  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress,  who  may  rot  like  the  Ptesldent.  may  be  in- 
clined to  do  wh.at  he  can  to  spike  the  effort — not  necessarily 
because  he  sincerely  t)elleves  It  to  l>e  dangerous  or  futile  but  to 
make  partisan  political  capital. 

Our  representatives  have  a  right  to  their  opinions  and  the  right 
to  express  them  ;vs  loudly  and  effectively  as  they  can  On  the 
anvil  of  such  debate  our  national  life  must  always  be  shajx-d 
But  some  think  that  Internal  and  party  politics  should  pau.se 
and  consider  in  the  face  of  important  foreign  policy-  in  the  face 
Of  any  genuine  attempt  to  put  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  s<'ales  on  the  side  of  peace  and  an  ordered  world 

Alf  M  Landon.  although  mtwt  of  us  may  have  forgotten  we  owe 
him  anv  particular  thanks,  has  made  us  his  debtors  on  this  count. 
Early  la  his  career  as  a  Presidential  a.^piruiit  he  made  a  remark 
to  the  effect  that  internal  and  partisjin  politics  should  end  at  the 
3-mUe  limit  And  on  at  least  two  specific  occasions,  after  his 
defeat,  he  was  as  gotxl  as  his  word 

In  E>ecemt)er  1938  he  attended  the  Pan  American  Conference 
at  Lima  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation.  There 
was  at  the  time  a  feeling  among  Latin  American  leaders  that  a 
change  of  administration  would  change  United  States  policy 
toward  our  neighljors,  and  there  was  a  dispxjsitlon  to  sit  tight 
and  do  nothing  In  a  studied  and  emphatic  address  to  the  con- 
ference Mr  Landon  gave  the  Latin  American  members,  something 
to  remember  him  by  He  told  them  th.it  American  policy  is 
American  policy  no  matter  what  party  i.s  in  power,  and  that  if 
they  expected  a  different  policy  under  a  Republican  administration 
they  had  drawn  a  wrong  conclusion 

Another  time  he  stepped  Into  a  similar  breach  In  April  of 
last  year  President  Roo-sevelt  put  forth  the  propo-sal  of  an  inter- 
national conference  to  settle  Europe's  quarrels  Chancellor  Hitler 
made  answer  in  lernvs  so  crude  that  no  President  of  the  United 
States  could  have  dignified  it  with  a  reply  But  Mr  Landon  did 
answer  In  a  speech  at  Kansas  City  on  May  3  he  deliberately 
•croescd  p^rty  hues.  "     He  did  so    to  support  my  President. ' 


TMs  is  not  to  suggest  that  any  Member  cf  Consress  should 
espouse  this  or  any  other  move  of  the  President  If  opposition  Is.  In 
the  individual's  opinion,  for  the  good  of  the  country.  But  It  Is 
obvious  to  everyone  that  manifestation  of  divided  counsels  In  this 
country  wcakeiis  the  Influence  of  the  United  States  abroad.  Meet 
of  us  Will  agree  that  the  experiment  about  to  be  undertaken  deserves 

a  fair  trial.  ^     _i     »w   » 

We  all  yearn  for  the  return  of  peace.  We  say  In  our  hearts  that 
Carthage  does  not  have  to  be  destroyed,  that  the  line  of  blood  does 
not  have  to  be  drawn  bet-^-een  Europe's  and  the  world's  philosophies 
of  government  and  of  life,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  under  God.  for 
Englishmen.  Frenchmen.  German*:,  and  the  others  to  kill  people  off 
and  spoil  million-s  of  lives  in  order  to  settle  the  current  difBculties 

We  may  hate  certain  things — but  It  is  difflcult.  sometimes,  to  hate 
other  human  beings  hard  enough  to  want  to  see  them  mowed  down 
by  machine  guns  or  blown  to  pieces  by  bombs  and  shell  fire.  Most 
of  us.  however  cvn'cal.  are  capable  of  compassion  and  the  quality 
of  mercy  Not  many  of  us  but  whose  hearts  have  been  troubled  at 
the  prospect  of  this  war  marching  on  to  claim  its  legions  of  victims. 
A  befuddled  and  somewhat  groggy  world  would  welcome  some  ether 
way  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  that  threatens  to  open  for  all 
peoples. 

American  Svstem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1940 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  maintain  and  get  back 
into  full  uorkmK  order  the  American  system  of  private  enter- 
prise. Industry  and  business  should  be  encouraged  and  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  prow  and  expand  without  outside 
interference. 

We  must  lock  today,  as  in  the  past,  to  the  creative  impulses 
of  free  men  and  women,  born  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
self-reliant  stork  in  the  world,  for  productive  penius,  for  ex- 
pansion of  enterprise,  for  economic  recovery,  for  restoration 
of  normal  jobs,  for  increased  standards  of  living. 

There  must  be  confidence  in  the  security  of  the  job.  of  the 
business,  of  the  savings  which  sustain  these  homes.  Increased 
standards  of  living,  lei.sure,  and  security  can  come  to  that 
home  through  the  un.shackling  of  the  productive  genius  of 
our  people.  The  advancement  of  knowledge  must  be  trans- 
lated into  increasing  health  and  education  for  the  children. 
The  windows  of  these  homes  must  be  bright  with  hope.  Their 
doors  must  be  open  to  initiative,  enterprise,  and  opixirtunity. 

Citizeas  as  businessmen  are  not  basically  politically 
minded.  They  are  interested  in  facts,  in  principles  and  in 
results  consistent  with  these  principles.  Businessmen  are 
more  anxious  than  anyone  else  to  see  the  unemployed  go 
back  to  work,  to  see  the  farmers  with  better  purchasing 
powers,  with  children  in  school  and  old  people  properly 
cared  for. 

Recovery  will  come  when  we  establi.'^h  confidence,  reduce 
taxation,  take  Government  out  of  private  enterprise,  and 
reduce  Government  expenditures. 

America  must  choose  between  more  taxes  and  more  Gov- 
ernment workers  or  less  taxes  and  more  factory  workers. 

We  all  realize  that  Government  is  necessary.  Our  lives 
and  property  must  be  protected.  We  must  have  courts  and 
an  adequate  national  defense. 

How  is  our  tax  money  spent  each  year  by  the  Federal 
Government?  This  administration  holds  the  all-time  record 
on  the  number  of  politicians  on  the  Federal  pay  roll.  There 
are  88.000  employees  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
have  turkey-carvers,  turkey-tasters,  and  duck-counters,  and 
what  have  you. 

In  1937  1  out  of  5  of  those  who  traveled  on  a  railroad 
passenger  train  was  on  Federal  pay.  That  means  $76,000,000 
of  tax  money  boucht  railway  tickets  for  them.  This  amotint 
would  employ  76  000  workers  at  $1,000  per  year. 

Large  buildings  are  being  constructed  in  order  to  relieve 
unemployment.  Can  we  afford  luxuries  in  hard  times  better 
than  in  good  times?     Most  Gcvernmcnt  activities  are  not 
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wealth-producing  in  that  they  provide  for  continuous  em- 
ployment of  men.  The  taxes  spent  to  build  these  buildincs 
and  keep  them  up  should  go  into  wealth-producing  activities 
of  trade  and  industry. 

We  should  restore  to  private  enterprise  Government  activi- 
ties which  are  in  comp.?tition  with  the  individual  and  sell 
the  Government  property  new  used  for  nongovernmental 
purposes. 

The  tremendous  activities  that  have  been  wished  upon  the 
Federal  G.ncrnmcnt  are  changing  vitally  the  Ameiica  we 
have  always  known.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  one  Govern- 
ment employee  for  each  20  of  our  gainfully  employed  citizens. 
Today  there  are  at  least  1  of  every  10  and  they  arc  still  on 
the  increase.  The  American  system  we  have  always  known 
is  one  which  the  savings  of  our  people,  instead  of  going 
through  taxation  to  politicians  to  spend,  have  been  collected 
by  enterprisers  and  put  to  work  in  wealth-producing 
activities. 

One  million  men  in  private  enterprise  would  contribute 
more  to  our  well  being  than  1,000.000  men  in  Government 
activities.  There  is  only  one  main  problem  in  America  to- 
day, and  that  is  to  put  the  12,000.000  unemployed  back  to 
work, 

America  must  wake  up.  American  citizens  must  stand  up 
and  fight  for  their  liberty  and  freedom  from  oppressive 
taxation. 

American  business  is  oppressed  with  unfair  and  destructive 
taxes.  American  farmers  are  being  di.*; possessed  of  their 
farms  and  markets  by  taxation  and  the  inability  of  the  un- 
employed to  purchase  their  products.  American  labor  is 
burdened  with  a  rising  cost  of  living  caused  by  taxation. 
American  home  owners  are  being  disposse.s.^fd  of  their  homes 
because  of  taxation,  lack  of  business,  and  unemployment. 

America  is  still  the  hope  of  the  free  people  of  the  world. 
The  self-reliance  and  courage  of  the  American  people  will 
again  establish  the  universal  objectives  of  economic  and  so- 
cial security  in  a  free  republic. 

We  have  been  the  world's  outstanding  example  of  a  consti- 
tutional democracy.  Upon  cur  success  or  failure,  may  well 
depend  the  future  of  the  democratic  principle  of  government 
throughout  western  civilization. 

The  reasons  for  cur  great  strides  in  the  past  150  years, 
dates  back  to  1776,  when  our  forefathers  decided  to  make  the 
politicians  the  servants  and  the  individuals  the  masters. 

AMERICAN    MAKKETS 

We  should  restore  the  American  market  to  the  American 
farmer  and  let  him  run  his  own  bu.sine.ss.  To  return  to 
free-trade  policies,  which  open  the  door  of  the  American 
market  to  all  other  countries  of  the  world,  means  simply 
that  we  are  to  destroy  our  protective  system,  accept  low 
standards  of  hving  for  our  workers,  and  adopt  the  peasant 
system  for  our  farmers.  It  means  acceptance  of  our  farm- 
ers of  lowest  world  competitive  prices.  Our  farmers  do  not 
believe  in  trading  the  best  markets  in  the  world  to  in- 
crease the  standard  of  living  abroad.  This  administration 
has  been  exporting  jobs  and  creating  prosperity  in  other 
ccuntries. 

It  is  impos-sible  to  solve  our  farm  problem  as  long  as 
goods  come  in  from  foreign  countries  at  a  price  less  than 
parity. 

American  people  should  be  glad  to  pay  an  American 
farmer  an  American  price  for  his  products.  We  should  buy 
nothing  from  a  foreign  country  that  we  can  produce  at 
heme.  Practice  reciprocity  with  nations  which  produce  the 
things  we  need  and  cannot  produce  ourselves. 

Business  founded  upon  foreign  markets  instead  of  our 
domestic  markets  is  only  temporary.  The  whole  world 
could  not  offer  us  enough  sales  to  make  any  material  differ- 
ence in  our  home  production.  There  are  more  than  twice 
as  many  automobiles  in  Chicago  alone  as  there  are  in  the 
entire  country  of  Argentina,  yet  one  cf  the  main  argu- 
ments for  ratification  of  the  Argentine  trade  agreement  is 
that  great  benefit  will  come  to  American  agricultural  pro- 
ducers because  the  increased  sale  of  automobiles  to  that 
country  v.ill  stimulate  business  activity  here. 
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More  automobiles  will  be  sold  to  American  farmers  than 
to  all  of  South  America  combined  if  the  home  market  for 
the  things  we  produce  is  not  destroyed. 

The  real  iisue  is  whether  or  not  eflective  tariff  rates  on 
the  rank  and  file  of  agricultural  products  shall  be  indiscrimi- 
nately reduced,  even  in  cases  where  present  rates  are  insuffi- 
cient adequately  to  protect  the  domestic  industry.  A  great 
many  of  the  tariffs  listed  for  reduction  are  properly  working 
tariffs,  giving  some  degree  of  protection  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers when  prices  are  high. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  trace  any  improvement  in  the 
unemployment  situation  in  this  country  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  or  to  show  that  agricultural  producers  have 
benefited  in  any  degree  by  the  increased  employment  which 
is  supposed  to  come  to  our  industries  engaged  in  export 
trades. 

Under  the.se  trade  treaties,  the  American  farmer  has  been 
sold  down  the  river.  Exports  are  decreasing  and  imports 
are  increasing.  Official  agricultural  figures  of  the  United 
States  Government  of  the  first  10  months  of  1938-39  show 
our  agricultural  exports  in  1938  were  $689,615,000,  but 
dropped  in  1939  to  $514,283,000.  Our  agricultural  imports  in 
1938  were  $794,685,000  but  th.y  increased  in  1939  to 
$897,051,000. 

Export  items  that  have  decreased  are  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  pears,  peaches,  prunes,  plums,  apples,  oranges,  cattle 
hides,  fox  furs,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

The  greatest  contribution  which  we  can  make  toward 
stabilizing  our  economic  life  would  be  to  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can maiket  for  the  American  farmer. 

Farm  imports — United  States  imports  of  agricultural  products,  JO 

monthf!.  U.-iH  and  19:i9 

|U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  figures  | 


Import  items 


Cnttlp 

Meal  jinxlurt'i  (total) 

("annoij  beef £ 

Cheese.  ..         

Kro  (in  shell) 

IlKie*  atiil  skins  (total) 

Cattli- hiiles  ,    

Sh<H'|>  nn<i  lunib  skins 

Silver  Un  fur  skius 

("aisein 

Hurley 

Oal.s    „ 

Wheiit  (ain... 

Wheat  flour 

Hurley  malt 

IIiv     

Wheat  hyproiluct  [re<ls 

("hifkiKia."-.  itrie<l  

PdUiioes,  uhit«!i»r  Irush 

Saeo    

Tapioca 

Arrowroot     

IVji.*.  canned 

Ti>niiii<>es,  cannwl     

I'ine;ii>ples,  prc;-are^  or  preserved 

Appl<\«  .  

\\  (lol.  iinnianiifarturnl     

("littiin,  uniiianufartiin'fl 

Tdbaceo,  uiuuauurttctun-d 

Klaxse*-!!  

ra."!t(>r  heans 

i'otaUi  starch 

Miipl.-  siiear  and  sirup  . 

Wool  noils,  wastes,  and  rags 


Unit 

1<I3S 

1930 

Head    .  .. 

xv\.  «,■;•« 

f.r.4.  TW 

I'ound 

I23.7:«.ii(y) 

Prfi.  .V)J,  trO 

round 

ti.S,  KH.u(») 

7^,  07:1,000 

pound 

44,4n««l<) 

4'J,  l>4',i.  iCl-* 

Down 

IKI.sii 

2»-.7.  XM 

Pound   .  - 

I3I.8Wi.(i(lO 

■2M.  KH9.  mx) 

Pound   . 

3:\  :i:«.  nn 

liil,217.O'»0 

Pound 

25,  4!lfl,  (Hf) 

so.  <!««,■;.  (100 

NunihcT 

i:»,  7»« 

7.').  (W7 

Pound 

SiT.mri 

6.  H7ti.  OOi) 

Bu«hel  .  . 

rM.ii*) 

74.'>,  •ft'* 

Busliel 

.'.,  »'.W 

2.612.000 

nushel  . 

2.  4.1.1.  HI*) 

H,  :ni»  itoo 

Pound 

12.  Ml.  m) 

m.  ws.  ooi 

Pound 

b4.7.V2.l)00 

90.  tiJR,  000 

Ton    

n,  .v),") 

X',.  .S.'iO 

Ton      

27.  173 

^T?.m\ 

Pound 

«,  .'WO.  000 

7,  .'i07,00') 

Pound 

3fi,  .31,^000 

4>*.  072.  flilO 

Pound 

K,  rm  lino 

21.2,'.2.  000 

Pound 

ma.  ■ij-.L.  (100 

2«,\  (tfvS.  000 

Pound 

4. 7W,  noo 

7,Ctf.l.0(W 

Pound 

'iifi.  000 

1.070.000 

Pound 

A\  im.  000 

47.  773.  OrW 

Pound 

25.91S,no:) 

67.  632.  00.1 

Bushel  ... 

H,00t 

24.  iVM 

Pound 

f.9.  SIO.OIIO 

197.  O.Hv  (»)0 

Pound   ... 

so.  107.  <»(XI 

HI,  441.  noo 

Pound 

TiO.  >«'>h.000 

ft4.  .M4.(l'tO 

Bu-^hel  ... 

I2.;«4,ooo 

14.  7^4.1*10 

Pound  -- 

W,  ,'.70, 000 

n»i..w,,noo 

Pound 

4.Wft«.000 

7. 31  a.  000 

Pound 

•i.  7w,  orx) 

12,  i;u.,  000 

Pound 

3,  27,'i.  000 

15.  aKi.ooo 

The  fanners  can  judge  for  themselves  whether  or  not  the 
Am«^rican  farmers  have  b-^neflted  by  trade  treaties  under  the 
New  Deal.    Now  is  the  time  to  repeal  the  Hull  trade  treaties. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  like  Henry  Clay,  has  believed  in  a  "high 
protective  tariff"  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  working- 
men,  farmers,  and  manufacturers  of  America.  Lincoln  added 
that  the  tariff  is  "to  the  Government  what  replenishing  the 
meat  tub  is  to  the  family." 

UN-A.MEHICAN    ACTIVmES 

We  must  preserve  the  constitutional  liberties  which  our 
people  have  gained  through  the  years  of  struggle.  It  is  of 
primary  importance  to  prevent  the  growth  or  spread  of  in- 
fluence of  any  organization  which  seeks  to  undermine  democ- 
racy. Our  American  policy  must  be  maintained  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people  and  against  all  "isms"  which 
seek  to  destroy  us. 
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The  purpose  of  protecting  our  constitutional  democracy  is 
by  tiirning  the  light  on  activities  of  organizations  seeking  to 
work  tin  will  of  foreign  dictators  in  the  United  States.  The 
German -Amencati  Bund,  the  Communist  Party,  the  Silver 
Bhirt.s.  and  some  oth'T  similar  organizations  have  fallen  upon 
th»-  dark'st  days  they  have  seen  yet.  They  are  losing  both 
memberi>hip  and  prtst'gf 

The   only    proper   and   democratic   method   whereby   un- 
American  activities  can  be  eflecUvely  combatted  is  by  the  duly   ' 
constituted  law-enforcing  bodies  of  America,  operating  under 
our  Constitution,  and  with  the  support  of  an  informed  public 

opinion. 

It  is  non*  of  our  business  what  kind  of  government  they 
have  in  Russia  or  any  other  foreign  country.  It  is  none  of 
Russia's  business  what  kind  of  s^overnment  we  have  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  our  business  to  lock  after  Amer'ca  and  see  that 
Rii.ssia  or  no  other  country  attempts  to  destroy  by  propaganda, 
sabotage,  or  force  the  kind  of  a  government  we  have  chc^n 
ourselves.  If  tlie  radicals  in  our  country  insist  on  destroying 
our  form  of  government,  we  should  put  them  on  a  boat  and 
send  them  back  where  they  tjelong. 

With  foreign  "isms"  rampant  throughout  our  land,  their 
Infection  spreading  to  high  places  within  our  Government, 
starting  a  decay  from  within,  we  would  do  well  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  our  country,  to  our  homes,  and  our  God  with  the 
inspiration  of  Lincoln's  words  when  he  said: 

M.iny  fTf'c  c(  unrr.cs  have  lost  their  llbrrty.  and  ours  may  lose 
her«;  but  if  she  shall,  be  R  my  proudest  plume  not  tbat  I  was  the 
last  to  drst-rt  but  that  I  never  deserted  her. 


Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Canal 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RP'.rRKSKNTATTVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1940 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stales  will  in  all  piol)ability  shortly  have  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve a  treaty  tx-tween  United  States  and  Canada  for  the 
consti-uction  of  the  so-called  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way canal  and  power  project. 

Tlie  proponents  of  this  scheme  have  given  wide  publicity 
to  their  claims.  It  is  said  that  this  canal  will  bring  the  ocean 
Into  the  heart  of  the  North  American  Continent  and  make 
every  Great  Lakes  port  a  seaport;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
hydroelectric  power  incidentally  developed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  canal  will  be  reckoned  in  millions  of  horsepower. 
The  proponents  of  the  treaty  have  thus  laid  the  fcvmdation 
work  for  what  they  hope  wiil  be  an  early  and  overwhelming 
raiiflcation. 

Recently  in  my  State  a  rural  philosopher  newspaperman, 
who  IS  wide  awake  to  the  dangers  of  such  an  ambitious  scheme 
and  who  is  a  studt-nt  of  business  and  economic  problems,  has 
wntttn  an  article  m  vernacular,  appearing  in  a  number  of 
eastern  Ohio  newspapers,  but  notably  in  the  Bellaire  lOhio) 
Daily  Leader  of  January  22,  1940.  entitled  'United  States- 
Canadian  Canal  is  NaUonal  'Headache.'  "  The  author  of  this 
lu-ticle  Ls  Mr.  W.  H.  McWilliams.  of  St.  Clairsville,  Oliio.  who 
writes  imder  the  pen  name  of  Hi  Waters.  His  article  is  as 
follows : 

I  From  the  Bellaire  (Ohio)  Eteily  Leader  of  January  22.  19401 

UNrrED    STATES-CAN  VDIAN     CANAL    IS     NATIONAL    "HEADACHl  ' 

(By  Hi  W.Uers) 

It's  a  little  bit  like  lead;n'  with  your  right. 

Or  mebl)y  like  the  ix^tnch  stick'.iV  hi.s  head  In  the  sand  for  pro- 
tection and  leavin"  his  moet-valuable  spot  vulnerable  to  the  enemy. 

Tiial's  tlie  way  I  sizo  up  this  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  canal 
business  which  vj»  supposed  lo  bring  the  ocean  "lo  the  center  ot  a 
continent  ■'  Jl^l  *hy  we  uculd  wunt  to  "leave  cur  most  valuable 
part"  exp^'fs^d  to  the  sharp-^hootln"  merchants  across  the  ocean  and 
lei  fiirelgn  trade  unUmd  their  siarvation-wai?e  products  in  the  back 
door  ol  every  mid  western  home  is  quite  beyond  Imagination,  or  at 
Ica^t  niine. 


Of  course  vou  all  understand  what  this  Great  Lakes-St^  Lawrence 
canal  protect  la  You  all  know  that  the  first  cost  of  diggin  the 
canal  broadly  speakin',  from  Montreal  to  Chicago,  would  be  $250.- 
000  000  without  considerln-  docks,  piers,  and  such  incidental  items; 
that  It  will  cost  $15,000  000  a  vear  maintenance  after  it  s  done:  that 
most  of  the  project  now  proposed  lies  in  Canada;  that  It  is  supposed 
to  produce  around  7.000.000  horsepower  for  electric  hydro  power; 
and  Is  supposed  to  -create  a  direct  route  for  products  oX  thia 
Nation  to  the  hu^e  markets  across  the  ocean." 

There's  been  little  s.'iid  about  "provid.n'  a  short  and  easy  way 
for  the  low -wage  product  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  center  of 
America"  But  its  a  well-known  fact  that  It  s  the  same  distance 
from  one  end  of  the  string  to  the  other  as  It  Is  from  the  other  to 
the  flrj^t  end  ,    v.      .      . 

Europe  could  ship  a  ton  of  English  coal  to  the  central  heatin 
plant  in  Chicago's  loop  Jist  as  easv  as  a  Kansas  farmer  could  .'vhip 
a  ton  of  wheat  to  Plcadilly  Square  •  •  '  and  jlst  as  cheap; 
providln'  he  could  sell  the  wheat 

Taken  at  Its  best.  It  would  l>e  a  "sight-unseen"  trade  of  American 
products  for  foreign  protJucta.  All  of  us  know  what  that  would 
mean.  You  can  t  trade  a  ^1-an-hour  product  for  a  20-cent-per-hour 
one  and  buy  many  shoes  for  Johnnie. 

A  canal  such  as  is  proposed  in  the  comin'  discussion  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  power  project,  so-called,  would  be  entirely  too 
exp<.iis;vf  for  thf  people  of  the  United  States  even  if  it  was  prestnted 
to  us  on  a  silver  platter  free  of  charge 

The  next  worst  thing  I  could  think  of  for  American  Interests 
would  be  to  build  a  pontoon  bridge  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  and 
tac'.c  up  sipns  on  the  eastern  end  saying.  "Dump  er  across,  boys^  — 
dump    er  acro-s 

Now.  if  we  both  had  time,  there's  a  few  particular  items  to  point 
out  that  makes  the  canal  dream  even  worse  than  suspected  For 
instance,  the  c  p<>ntn'  of  the  waterway  would  allow  movomenl  of  coal 
from  Nova  Scotia  Enj;land.  Russia,  and  even  Indc-China  at  balla.-^t 
rates  made  to  provide  return  cargo  for  ships  leavin'  the  Lakes  loaded 
with  Canadian  grain. 

Already  1.000  000  tons  of  coal  is  ijein'  displaced  monthly  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  by  imported  oil  •  •  •  The  canal  would  let 
in  more  oil  from  abroad  into  the  greatest  bituminous  coal  market 
In  the  world — the  great  Northwest.  Tlilnk  how  much  coal  that 
would  replace. 

The  Ixiosters  of  the  canal  waterway  claim  that  they  can  eventually 
produce  as  high  as  7.000  000  horsepower.  If  they  re  rl^hr.  this  would 
mean  the  displacement  for  power  alone  of  35.000.000  tons  oX 
American-mined  coal  every  year 

Every  million  tons  of  coal  displaced  lops  nearly  $2,000,000  annually 
from  the  revenue  of  coal  producers.  60  percent  of  which  goes  lor 
mine  wages  Thus,  if  the  canal  proves  as  "valuable"  as  Us  sponsors 
say  it  will  the  miners  of  the  United  States  will  lose  $20,000,000  a 
year  in  wages 

In  other  words,  the  buUdln'  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Ljiwrenre 
canal,  if  it  does  what  Army  engineers  say  It  w.ll  do.  will  cost  every 
coal  miner  in  the  United  Slates  a  total  of  $84  each  every  year. 
Here  s  another  thing  of  some  slight  Importance 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  iron  ore  used  in  the  United  States 
comes  Jrom  the  northwest  territory  of  Minnesota.  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin  This  ere  Is  mainly  used  In  the  great  manufactiirln" 
regions  of  the  Lakes.  At  one  time  these  ores  enjoyed  big  mirkets 
east  of  the  Allegl^eny  Mountains.  This  region  Is  now  supplied  by 
imported  ores. 

The  I>ake  Superior  Iron  mlnin'  Industry — now  Isolated  In  our 
great  protected  inland  "midsection."  is  worth  some  $300,000,000. 
employs  some  25  000  persons.  It  pays  $30,000,000  m  taxes,  operates 
over  300  vessels  •  •  •  forms  an  important  and  big  part  of  our 
ccnn<  mlc  system. 

The  canal,  boys  and  girls,  wotild  do  for  the  I^ke  Superior  Iron- 
ore  Industry  and  the  transportation  family.  Jlst  exactly  what  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  did  for  the  trade  it  used  lo  enjoy— slap  er  down! 
It  would  allow  foreign  ores,  foreign  pig  iron,  foreign  Iron  and  steel 
Into  the  greatest  Industrial  region  of  'em  all  •  •  •  let  'em 
In  like  the  Reds  did  for  the  Yanks  down  at  Cincinnati  last  fall 
Another  item  of  passin'  interest — which  the  boosters  of  the 
i  canal  forgot-  IS  the  railroad  angle.  Every  foreign  ship  enterin' 
or  leavin'  an  American  port  with  a  cargo  would  mean  the  elimina- 
tion of  trains  at  the  rate  of  1  000  tons  a  train,  operated  by  the 
highest-paid  labor  In  the  world.  It  would  be  a  blow  at  tlie  very 
foundation  of  American  stability. 

There's  so  many  other  things  connected  to  the  canal  project 
•  •  •  things  like  lost  taxes  from  Industry,  costs,  mtxed-up  eco- 
nomics subsidies,  etc  .  that  hangs  on  like  moss  to  a  live  oak  tree 
In  the  South  •  •  •  that  the  average  American  would  gasp  if  he 
set  down  to  read   em. 

But  to  my  mind  the  very  thing  that  .sponsors  brag  about  as  the 
best  — "brlngin'  the  ocean  to  the  middle  of  a  continent" — is  the 
worst.  We  have  been  thankful  for  generations  that  3.000  miles  of 
ocean  separates  us  from  the  line-fence  disputes  of  Europe  •  •  • 
let's  not  move  the  "center  of  a  continent  '  500  miles  closer  and  open 
America's  markets  to  somethln  more  dangerous  than  alien  guns 
and  twmbs     •     •     •     foreign  low-waged  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  expect  to  create  such  a  seaway 
canal  and  allow  ocean  transportation  to  invade  the  heart  of  a 
continent  without  completely  disorganizing  and  in  great  part 
destroying  our  long-established,  adequate,  and  essential  ex- 
isting transportation  systems,  and  without  also  disorganizing. 
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and  in  large  part  destroying,  the  balanced  internal  economy 
of  our  country,  which  means  wrecked  and  ruined  industries, 
abandoned  pho.st  towns,  whole  industries  wiped  out  or  so 
drastically  curtailed  as  to  be  almost  nonexistent,  all  of  which 
translated  into  terms  of  human  life  means  disaster,  destruc- 
tion, and  despair,  so  widespread,  so  deep,  and  so  fundamental 
would  be  the  changes  wrought  if  we  ever  permit  such  a  project 
to  reach  fruition. 


Lincoln  Day  Address 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TENKES.SKK 

IN  TIIK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  B  CARROLL  REECE,  OF  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  wish  to  present  a  copy  of  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  at  a  Lincoln  Day 
dinner,  held  under  the  au.spices  of  the  Hamilton  County 
Young  Republican  Club.  February  10,  1940: 

Six  score  and  eleven  years  ago  today  there  was  born  In  the 
obscvirlty  of  the  backwoods  of  Kentucky  the  man  whose  memory 
we  honor  tonight — Abraham   Lincoln. 

Fifty-two  years  later  this  son  of  parents,  to  fortune  and  to 
f.-^me  unKnown.  was  to  become  the  first  President  of  the  United 
Slates  elected  by  the  new  Republican  Party 

He  brought  to  the  White  House  no  background  of  Harvard 
culture  but  a  sound  knowledge  of  fundnmenlal  truths  acquired 
by  self-tutorship  and  experience  In  a  horse-and-buggy  age  when 
Individual  Initiative  was  still  regarded  as  praiseworthy  and  profit- 
making  as  respectable. 

Tlie  White  Hou.se  to  which  he  came  had  none  of  the  conven- 
iences a.Torded  by  Its  present-day  executive  otBces  and  staff.  Yet 
neither  did  it  have  a  welcome  for  such  as  Dave  Lasser,  of  the 
Workers'  Alliance,  and  his  Communist   associates. 

He  did  not  have  at  his  beck  and  call  a  'brain  trust"  to  work 
out  his  problems  for  him.  nor  a  corps  of  executive  a.sslstants  with 
a  passion  for  anonymity.  Yet.  In  silence  and  alone,  he  solved 
problems  far  graver  than  those  which  for  more  than  seven  years 
now  have  b:if!l»'d  all  of  the  professors,  economists,  and  witch 
doctors  who  have  cluttered  up  the  White  House  corridors. 

He  sulTered  from  no  grandiose  delusion  that  he  was  the  an- 
nolnled  savior  of  the  people;  that  he,  and  he  alone,  could  lead 
them  from  the  wilderness  of  their  despair.  He  was  Just  "humble 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

He  did  not  have  behind  him  a  united  people  who  had  cast 
aside  parti.san  considerations  to  repose  a  blind  faith  in  his  lead- 
ership in  a  tune  of  crisis.  Instead  he  faced  the  heavy  task  of 
leadership  of  a  nation  divided  against  Itself  and  on  the  brink  of 
civil  war. 

He  had  no  wor.'-hipful  group  of  loyal  advisers  but  could  not 
fully  trust  even  some  in  his  own  Cabinet. 

He  had  no  ready-at-hand  pre.scripiions  to  cure  the  Ills  that 
beset  the  Nation,  but  only  a  deep  and  abiding  trust  in  the  proc- 
esses of  constitutional  government  and  faith  in  the  common  man 

He  knew  nothing  of  the  line-spun  theories  of  the  new  economy 
or  the  doctrines  of  Marx,  but  believed  that  economic  freedom 
and  security  still  had  their  roots  in  the  homely  virtues  of  hon- 
esty, thrift.  Individual  initiative,  and  hard  work 

He  was  so  hopelessly  old-fashioned  in  his  ideas  that  he  would 
have  regarded  any  attempt  to  circumvent  the  Constitution  and 
the  courts  as  sacrilege 

He  did  not  believe  the  Nation  could  exist  half  free  and  half 
slave.  Nor  did  he  believe  the  Nation  could  exist  if  part  of  it 
ate  its  bread  In  the  sweat  of  the  brows  of  others. 

He  did  not  promise  a  New  Deal  that  would  emancipate  the 
Nation  from  the  shackles  of  all  evil  aiid  bring  a  more  abundant 
life.  In  fact,  he  made  no  promises  at  all.  except  to  do  his 
simple  duty  according  to  his  lights.  Yet  forever  in  recorded 
history  he  will  be  known  as  the  great  emancipator,  while  the 
New  Deal  era  will  be  marked  down  as  a  period  of  broken  prom- 
ises, bet  I  aval  of  trust,  and  of  economic  and  political  bondage. 

In  his  time.  too.  wild-eyed  reformers  railed  and  ranted,  but 
Lincoln  held  his  peace.  He  did  not  permit  him.self  to  the  luxury 
of  name  calling  and  invective.  "With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all  " — that  was  the  spirit  of  Lincoln.  It  is  the  great 
tragedy  of  our  times  that  no  such  sentiment  as  this  has  been 
expressed  at  the  White  House  in  more  than  7  years. 

How  like  the  harmony  of  a  noble  symphony  sound  those  words 
today,  "with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,"  against  tlie 


raucous  dl.scords  of  "malefactors  of  great  wealth."  "money  changers 
In  the  temple,"  "economic  royalists."  and  "Bourbons  " 

The  keynote  of  the  harmony  Lincoln  sought  was  tolerance.  The 
keynote  of  the  New  Deal  discord  has  always  t>een  "crack  down." 

Lincoln  did  not  prate  of  liberalism;  he  talked  of  freedom.  And 
freedom  to  him  meant  more  than  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  worship.  It  meant  free  business  enterprise  as  well.  None  knew 
better  than  he  that  all  forms  of  freedom  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

How  different  today.  No  administration  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  has  so  smugly  and  so  blatantly  paid  lip  service  to  liberalism 
as  that  of  the  New  Deal  But  It  is  a  liberalism  founded  not  on 
tolerance  but  on  hate.  Hate  for  that  group  of  citizens  who  braved 
much,  and  ventured  more,  to  make  this  country  great;  that  group 
which  most  dramatically  represents  the  spirit  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  free  enterprise — our  businessmen.  And  any  liberalism 
which  has  Its  roots  in  hatred  cannot  but  produce  the  fruit  of 
tyranny 

Contrast  the  Invective,  the  vUllflcatlon.  the  setting  up  of  class 
against  class  according  to  the  regular  New  Deal  technique  with 
the  real  liberalism  of  Lincoln  as  revealed  In  his  remarks  to  a  com- 
mittee of  New  York  workingmen  on  March  24,  1864      Said  Lincoln: 

"The  strongest  bond  of  human  S3mnpathy.  outside  of  the  family 
relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people,  of  all  nations, 
and  tongues,  and  klvidreds.  Nor  should  this  lead  to  a  war  upon 
property,  or  the  owners  of  property.  Property  Is  the  fruit  of  labor, 
property  is  desirable,  te  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That  some 
f-hould  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich  and  hence  Is 
Just  encouragement  to  Industry  and  enterprise. 

"Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another, 
but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by 
example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 
built." 

So  spoke  Lincoln.  Do  we  find  a  counterpart  in  the  New  Deal 
philosophy?     Ah.  yes     It  is  "soak  the  rich." 

For  all  Its  highbrow  professors  and  doctrinaires,  the  Nfw  Deal 
has  never  learned  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  more  than  an 
economic  force;   It  is  the  very  basis  of  free  democratic  in.--titut  Ions. 

The  New  Deal  has  never  learned  that  upon  the  willlngncs-  and 
ability  of  democracies  to  encourage  lllve^tment  will  depend  their 
ability  to  ktnp  opixDrtunlty  abundant  and.  in  consequence,  to  pre- 
fcrve  the  free  institutions  which  are  the  first  casualties  of  severe 
t-oclal  conflict. 

Simple  but  profound  truths  are  these;  too  profound  for  those 
who  trade  In   the  .•-uperflclalities  of  the  New  EX^al   to  gia;^p. 

So  the  New  Deal  has  pre.-sed  Its  war  against  business  and  busl- 
ne^smen  vindictively  and  relentlessly. 

Becau-e  a  few  of  the  cows  In  the  business  barn  gave  sour  milk, 
rmall  boys  with  sticks  and  mad  dogs  are  permitted  to  chase  the 
whole  herd  to  exhau'^tlon  all  over  the  pasture. 

A  few  business  leaders  proved  faithless  to  their  tru.st.  Bo  put 
all  bu.siness  in  a  strait  Jacket.  Now.  a  strait  Jacket  will  keep  you 
out  of  mlKChlcf.  But  you  cant  work  in  a  &lrait  Jacket.  Ycu  need 
overalls. 

A  member  of  the  Inner  New  Deal  circle  Is  quoted  by  Raymond 
Moley  in  his  book  After  Seven  Years  as  .saying :  Fighting  with  a 
businessman  is  like  fighting  with  a  Polack.  You  can  give  no 
quarter  '  There  you  have  a  succinct  expression  of  the  New  Deal's 
attitude  toward  business. 

So  when  a  few-  a  very  few — of  our  great  utility  holding  com- 
panies abused  their  power,  the  New  Deal  demanded  the  death 
sentence  for  them  all.  To  the  New  Deal  "brain  trusters"  no  Indian 
Is  a  good  Indian  except  a  dead  Indian.  Well,  I  ."-uppose  killing  off 
an  enterpri.^e  is  one  way  of  Instilling  virtue.  There  is  nothing  so 
virtuous  as  a  corpse. 

It  was  becau.se  of  this  New  Deal  attitude  that  fear,  deadly  fear, 
gripped  the  Nation  and  the  Naticjn's  business  and  stlU  holds  all 
enterprise  in  its  paralyzing  clutch. 

You  know  what  I  mean.  The  wage  earner  does  not  forget  that  10 
percent  pay  cut  he  had  to  take  after  a  soothing  voice  over  the 
radio  from  Washington  as.'-ured  him  that  all  was  well  It  Is  true 
that  for  the  most  part  his  old  wage — or  nearly  all  of  It—  has  been 
restored.  But  as  he  watches  the  backing  and  filling  of  the  admin- 
istration, as  he  sees  the  Federal  debt  pile  up  to  a  figure  quite 
beyond  the  mental  capacity  of  any  of  us  to  vi.suallze  in  terms  of 
goods  and  commodities,  he  fears,  and  well  he  may. 

So  instead  of  buying  the  new  radio  or  the  new  motor  car  as  he 
had  planned,  he  Is  afraid  to  take  a  chance.  In  coiihequence,  his 
money  that  would  have  been  spent  for  a  radio  or  a  car  and  would 
have  made  Jobs  goes  into  the  bank  to  .still  further  swell  that  un- 
wieldy bulk  of  excess  re.scrves  In  the  tomb-like  vaults  where,  like 
the  lilies  of  the  field.  It  neither  toils  nor  spins. 

And  If  the  individual  fears  to  risk  his  own  money,  what  of  the 
heads  of  our  business  establishments  and  corporations  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  funds  of  others?  If  the  Individual  fears  to 
risk  his  own  money,  will  not  those  entrusted  with  the  money  of 
others  be  even  more  reluctant  to  venture  it  for  now  plants  and 
badly  needed  equipment?  Obviously.  Ah.  yes.  Mr  President,  the 
businessmen  of  America  are  not  f^ambling  with  other  people's 
money.  All  things  equal,  they  would  be  ready  to  risk  legitimate 
business  hazards.  But  the  New  Deal  has  stacked  the  cards  against 
them.     All  It  offers  is  a  gamble. 

In  his  first  inaugural.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  told  the  Na- 
tion that  "the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  It.self."  There  is 
no  gain.saying  that  those  words  lulled  the  people  like  an  opiate. 

The  people  gave  the  President  cheerfully  and  unhesitatingly 
more  power  than  had  ever  been  possessed  by  any  President  of  the 
United  States.     They  stified  tbeir  fear  in  a  great  but  simple  faltli. 
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But  M  time  went  on  and  the  deprefwlon  deepened,  as  factory 
after  factory  closod  its  doors  and  an  army  of  11.000  000  unemployed 
trmmped  the  stre^'ts.  a  new  and  concrete  fear  replaced  the  old 
vague  fear  of  the  unknown  which  afflicted  the  Nation  In  1933  It 
wms  fear  of  the  Government  Itself.  And  that  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  busine.ss  and  Industry  today. 

But  before  we  carry  this  thouRht  further,  lefs  be  sure  of  exactly 
what  we  re  talking  about.  Lefs  take  a  look  at  American  business. 
heVs  s*e  Just  what  we  mean  when  we  sptMk  of  tht»  Nations  bu-sl- 
n««  And  then  lets  see  what  the  New  Deal  did  to  hamstring  It  and 
reduce  it  to  Its  present  pllcht 

If  we  vJauallze  the  several  million  Indlvldxial  business  enterprises 
m  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  call  this  a«KretTate  the  Na- 
tions business,  we  find  that  we  have  plant  and  equipment  which 
cost  •:W0  OOO  000  000  and  which,  when  operatlni?  at  capacity,  em- 
ploys 50  0tX).000  workers.  ThU  va.st  plant  Is  capable  of  pnxluclnt? 
about  tl  600  worth  of  poods  each  year  fcr  every  worker  This  may 
not  seem  a  great  amount  vet  It  Is  more  than  the  Industries  of  any 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  erirth  are  able  to  produce.  It  Is 
five  times  as  much  as  American  industry  was  capable  of  producing 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 

This  (Treat  business  machine  has  been  built  up  by  free  enter- 
prise in  a  country  which  embraces  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
area  and  7  percent  of  its  population  Yet  because  It  was  erected 
by  hnrdy  and  lndep<'ndent  men  who  were  willing  to  take  a  rl.^k 
Instead  of  .•^eeklni?  security  In  the  economic  storm  cellars,  this 
Nation  todav  has  more  than  45  percent  of  the  world  s  wealth. 

Yes  and  despite  the  ht-n  sabota^lni:  efforts  of  the  New  Deal 
wreckinR  crew  we  still  have  today  In  the  United  States  the  highest 
real  wages,  the  shortc-it  working  hours,  and  the  greatest  percentage 
of   home  ownership  on   earth 

As  a  result  of  causes  which  we  need  not  coruslder  hore  but 
which  had  their  gene«ls  In  the  world-wide  economic  maladjustment 
which  followed  the  World  War  this  vast  Industrial  machine  slowed 
dowTi  Pr.xlui  tlon  dropped  at  f\rst  to  about  two-thirds  of  capacity: 
fell  again  to  three-quarters  Then  can»e  a  man  who  btia.=ted  that 
he  knew  all  the  answers  and  promised  the  ccintry  a  New  Deal 
The  people  In  a  frame  of  mind  to  try  anything,  everything,  put 
him  in  the  White  Hnu*e. 

Tlie  new  captain  then  began  to  assemble  the  most  motley  crew 
that  ever  manned  the  ship  of  state;  able  men.  Inefficient  men; 
sane  men  and  crackfxits:  experienced  economists  and  long-haired 
flacal  theort.-'ts.  patriotic  men  and  parlor  pinks  and  outright  Teds  •• 
With  much  tub  thumping  and  loud  hozannahs.  this  horde  of 
fralot^  and  fanatics  .swoo^ied  down  on  Washington  Their  sole 
thought  was  that  thev  had  a  mandate  from  the  people  to  do  some- 
thing They  did  It  with  a  vengeance  They  tried  to  tear  up  the 
institution  They  tried  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  They  suc- 
ceeded In  substituting  government  by  men  for  government  by 
Uw 

Then  with  a  mlghtv  chorus  of  hallehijahs.  they  began  their 
business-witch  hunt  That  was  more  than  7  years  ago  They 
haven  t  found  many  witches  in  the  business  community  But 
still  they  press  the  hunt  with  evangelical  7eal  But  meanwhile, 
modt  of  the  saner  and  ablor  administration  advisers  have  left 
the  New  Deal  dove  cote  In  di.«{rtist  Had  Lincoln  been  alive  he 
would  have  predicted  that  He  knew  that  yovi  may  fool  all  of  the 
people  fome  of  the  time;  you  can  even  fool  some  of  the  p«x)ple  all 
the  time;  but  you  cant  foci  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time 

When  the  vi>odoo  doctors  came  to  Washington  and  were  unable 
to  flt-d  what  was  wrotxg  with  our  ailing  business,  they  invented  a 
new  malady  of  their  owti  to  suit  their  purp<->se  They  called  It  the 
vanishing  economic  frontier  On  the  baMs  of  that  diagnosis,  their 
Nfw  Deal  evonomic  brethren  began  to  sell  America  short  Their 
red  and  pink  fellow  travelers  began  to  spread  the  propaganda  of 
defeatism. 

This  propaganda  went  something  like  this:  America  is  no  longer 
A  country  of  boundless  opportunity  The  frontier  has  vanished. 
Our  natural  resources  are  pretty  wcdl  developed  Population, 
although  fctill  increasing.  Is  growing  at  a  declining  rate  and  soon 
will  be  stationary  There  no  longer  are  sufficient  investment  oppor- 
tunities to  absorb  the  savings  of  the  community  If  savings  are 
not  Invested  they  pile  up  in  Idle  bank  deposits  and  the  demand 
for  goods  declines  So  there  must  be  a  new  distribution  of  Income— 
an  increase  in  small  Incomes  at  the  expense  of  large.  Share  the 
wealth? 

I  do  t>ot  need  to  p<Mnt  out  to  you  the  fallacies  of  this  reasoning. 
Yuu  businessmen  know  them  as  well  as  I  What  is  worth  noting 
is  the  supremo  heights  of  folly  attained  by  tlie  New  Deal  In  an 
eflcrt  to  remedy  the  situation  which  they  allegid  to  exist.  What 
^j^  wroi\g.  they  said,  was  that  there  was  too  little  Investment  and 
too  much  s:»vings  But  what  they  did  was  to  adept  policies  which 
could  refuli  in  notluug  else  than  still  further  increasing  savings 
and'  still  further  restricting  investment. 

There  were  five  such  n-.ajor  policies  adopted  by  the  New  Deal: 
(1>  Oovernn>ent  spending  on  a  huge  and  unprecedented  scale; 
(2)  Ooverniuenl  uiKlert.ikmg  to  supply  servicer  previously  fur- 
nished by  private  enterprise,  in  other  words.  Government  competi- 
tion with  private  Industry.  (3»  imp^isilion  of  personal  and  cor- 
p«.^rate  taxes  which  pei.a'.ized  inve^-tment  and  expansion;  (4)  ca- 
pricious imerlereuce  with  business  by  regtilalory  commissions;  (5) 
labor  legislation  *hich  *plit  labor  into  two  hostile  camps.  Let 
us  corisider  briefly  each  of  these  lten\s  that  have  resulted  In  the 
haiiuitriugmg  '^f  bu-mess  and.  as  the  Tempt^rary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee  confe^bes,  haa  left  the  ecoiiouiic  machine  stalled 
on  dead  c«uu-x. 


Thrcugh  its  deficit  spending— pimip  priming.  If  yoti  will— the 
New  Deal  almost  doubled  the  national  debt,  until  today  it  has 
reached  the  staggering  total  of  more  than  »42. 000. 000. 000  danger- 
ou.sly  close  to  the  statutory  debt  limit  And  now.  at  this  late  date, 
after  all  ihesc  billions  have  been  fruitlessly  squandered.  It  is  both 
Ironic  and  tragic  that  Dr  Charles  F.  Boos,  former  research  director 
of  the  N  R  A  .  In  a  study  Just  completed  of  business  conditions 
from  1919  to  1939.  states  that  he  found— and  I  quote— "no  sig- 
nificant correlation  between  Government  spending  and  orders  re- 
ceived by  bu.^uie^s  ■'  .  ^  .  « 
Bad  as  it  Is,  our  colossal  deficit,  with  all  its  inherent  dangers  of 
irflatlon  Is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  Governmenfs  spending 
policy  The  worst  feature  Is  that  Government  spending  drives 
private  capital  out  of  industry  and  prevents  exactly  the  kind  of 
investment  which  recovery  demands— voluntary  spending  for  pro- 
ductive purposes  by  the  people  who  have  money   to  Invest. 

Tlie  public  debt  Is  created  primarily  for  nonproductive  purposefv— 
relief  pavments.  military  expenditures,  civic  projects,  etc  But 
private  debt  Is  created  for  Industrial  production,  chiefly  of  durable 
goods,  which  represent  the  most  conspicuously  retarded  of  our 
country's  industries 

Yet,  Marrlner  S  Eccles.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reser\-e  Board, 
who.  of  all  perf^cns  should  know  better,  has  undertaken  to  assure 
the  country  that  there  is  no  need  for  alarm  over  our  hugh  public 
spending  t>ecause  it  has  merely  replaced  private  spending,  and  that 
the  Nations  total  debt,  public  and  private.  Is  no  larger  today  than 
it  was  in  1929  It  is  exactly  for  that  reason  that  there  Is  serious 
cause  fur  alarm. 

The  President,  himself,  less  than  a  year  ago,  fed  the  Nation  this 
soothing  sirup:  "Why  worry  about  the  public  debt?  We  don't  owe 
It  to  outsiders;  we  owe  it  to  ourselves." 

Does  It  ease  the  burden  of  our  tax-ridden  citizens  and  business 
enterprises  to  know  that  it  Is  not  to  outsiders  but  to  American 
banks  and  large  Investors  that  the  taxes  they  pay  will  ultimately 
go?  It  is  the  amount  of  the  tax  not  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
money  that  matters.  And  businessmen  resent  the  Implication  of 
their  gullibility  in  statements  that  there  Is  no  difference  between 
public  and  private  debt 

Every  btismessman.  every  wage  earner,  knows  that  the  public 
debt  Is  created  by  the  Government  and  not  by  the  people  w  ho  mutt 
pay  It  He  had  no  say  when  this  debt  was  contracted.  All  he  Is 
expected  to  do  is  to  pay.  and  pay,  and  pay;  not  only  he  but  his  chil- 
dren and  his  children's  children.  On  the  other  hand  It  is  equally 
obvious  to  everybody  that  private  debt  Is  an  obligation  voluntarily 
contracted  and  which  the  debtor  expects  and  Is  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  off  to  the  last  penny. 

Now  lets  look  for  a  minute  at  this  matter  cf  Government  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise.  It  Is  a  matter  to  which  I  believe 
too  little  thought  has  been  given  by  the  rank  and  file  of  Americans. 
The  average  man  in  the  street  reads  in  his  newspaper  about  Govern- 
ment competition  with  great  Industries- — such,  for  instance  as  the 
electnc-power  Industry  but  It  seems  to  him  a  thing  remote.  When 
It  goes  to  the  lengths  cf  putting  out  of  business  the  merchant  on 
Main  Street  with  whom  he  has  been  dealing  all  his  life  It  will  be 
brought  home  to  him  In  all  Its  stark  reality.  But  then  It  will  be  too 
late 

In  our  system  of  private  enterprise  the  free  flow  of  new  Investment 
capital  constitutes  the  life  blood  But  mere  capital  is  not  enough. 
First  there  Is  a  man  with  an  Idea,  either  for  a  new  business  or  the 
development  of  an  old;  then  come  the  investors  to  supph  the  capital 
to  finance  the  Idea,  and  last  management  to  plan,  build,  and  direct 
so  that  the  Idea  may  btcome  a  reality. 

Quite  naturally  when  buslnessnien  see  Government  competition 
going  on  In  one  Industry  they  wonder  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
their  company.  They  are  likely  to  decide  not  to  build  that  new 
plant  which  they  proposed.  The  investor  begins  to  wonder  too.  and 
to  fear  He  fears  for  the  Investment  he  already  has  made,  he 
decides  to  put  no  more  money  In  the  business.  So  business  ex- 
pansion halts  and  investment  capital  piles  up  in  idle  bank  reserves 
And  now  lets  see  how  the  New  Deal  through  its  income  and 
corporation-tax  pcllcles  has  helped  cripple  American  Industry.  In 
good  years  nicre  than  50  percent  of  the  Nation  s  savings  comes  from 
incomes  of  $10  000  a  year  or  more  and  nearly  one-fourth  from  profits. 
One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  New  Deal  was  to  increase  the  yield 
of  the  personal  income  tax.  partly  by  advances  in  the  siulax  rates. 
but  In  the  main  by  changes  in  the  exemptions. 

Then  It  sought  to  discourage  Investment  by  changes  In  the  tax 
on  corporate  Incomes,  which  rouehly  doubled  Its  burden,  and  by  a 
tax  en  undistributed  profits  to  discourage  corporations  from  rein- 
vesting a  substantial  part  of  their  Income.  For  example,  corpo- 
rations In  1936  paid  Federal  Income  taxes  of  almost  exactly  the 
fame  amount  as  m  1929.  although  corporate  Incomes  were  only 
one-half  of  the   1929  level. 

Thanks  to  the  Republicans  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Crngres-s  nnd 
straight-thinking  Democrats  who  aided  them,  the  last  vestige  cf 
the  undistributed-profits  tax  was  repealed  last  year,  and  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  was  modified  to  permit  the  carry-over  of  Icsses 
over  a  period  of  years. 

There  yet  remain  many  Inequalities  In  the  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  which  are  a  drag  upon  business.  To  the  correction  cf 
these  Inequalities  the  Republican  Party  Is  pledged  Heaven  knows 
existing  business  and  new  enterprise  need  all  the  freedom  fri  m 
unwise  and  unjust  handicaps  they  can  get  Even  In  the  prosperous 
years  before  19'29.  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  established  American 
corptirations  made  any  money  Less  than  one-third  make  any 
money  today  These  are  the  e  tablLshed  corporations  Among  new 
busiuesB  vertw?»  oa'y  1  out  of  10  ever  make  any  money  at  all. 
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Now.  consider  the  New  Deal's  capricious  interference  with  busi- 
ness by  regulatory  commissions.  It  has  been  the  consistent  New 
Deal  policy  to  s^  i  up  a  commission  to  administer  every  law  that  it 
enncts  for  the  regulation  cf  bu-iness.  In  so  doing  It  has  made  our 
Governmont  to  a  very  great  extent  a  government  by  men  Instead 
cf  a  go\ernment  by  law. 

Befcre  me  New  Deal  the  law  was  plain.  It  was  written  down  in 
black  ai.d  white.  Every  businessman  could  fanuliarize  l-iraself 
wl*h  the  law  and  act  accordingly. 

Tins  ni  w  govtrnmcnt  by  men — we  might  even  say  by  caprice — • 
has  served  only  to  add  to  business  uncertainty  and  fear.  Business 
cannot  .'uccessfully  operate  under  a  governm.'nt  by  commissions 
which  may  change  their  standards  as  they  will  and  dispense  their 
favors  in  accordance  with   the  predilections  of   their  members. 

Tak°  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  for  example  The 
complaint  of  the  financial  community  Is  not  so  much  directed  to 
What  they  believe  are  unnecessary  hardships  imposed  upon  the 
securities  "business  but  the  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and  fear  in 
which  they  operate. 

A  simple  ulu'^tratlon  will  give  you  an  Idea  of  what  I  mean.  Under 
the  securities  legisla.icn  it  is  perfectly  lawful  for  an  underwriting 
svndicate  to  "support  the  market"  for  an  issue  of  securities  it  has 
sold  to  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlawful  for  the 
syndicate  to  manipulate  the  market.  But  where  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  between  ".supporting  the  market"  and  "manipulatli;g  the 
market".'  Ever  "Ince  this  legislation  was  enacted,  underwriters  have 
sought  to  have  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  clarify 
this  point.  The  Ccmmlssicn  either  cant  or  won't.  So  every  day 
lar^jc  underwriters  are  harassed  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  far 
they  may  go  In  supporting  a  market  and  the  fear  that  if  they  go 
too  far  they  may  go  to  Jail. 

I  believe  all  cf  you  know  what  the  New  Deal's  labor  legislation 
has  done  to  business;  more  sirikes  than  in  any  comparable  period 
Jn  the  Nation's  history:  labor  split  into  two  hostile  camps  and  the 
employer  catight  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone  of 
jurisdictional  dl.«putes.  And  wo  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
biased  and  prejudiced  attnudc  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Beard — now.  happily,  in  process  of  being  cleaned  up.  or  so  at  least 
WT  hcpe.  It  is  not  an  ex:iggeraticn  to  say  that  the  New  Deal's  labor 
policy  has  cost  Industry  blMicns  of  dollars  and  has  cost  the  workers 
many  milllc  ns  thrcugh  unemployment  due  to  strikes  and  perma- 
nent loss  .  f  Jobs  by  the  closing  down  of  plants. 

The  picture  I  have  cndeavcred  to  present  to  you  of  how  the 
New  Deal  has  crippled  business  and  checked  the  flow  of  Investment 
:unds  h.is  been  admirably  sketched  in  a  recent  Issue  of  a  weekly 
paper  by  James  Tru-low  Adams,  eminent  hlstcrian  and  economist. 
Mr    Adam-  says — and  I  quote: 

"The  capitalist  today  knows  he  may  lose  if  his  Judgment  is  wrong. 
but  -^Iso  that  if  he  is  right,  what  lie  may  be  allowed  to  retain  is 
FO  small  in  ccmparison  with  the  risks  that  the  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle  He  has  always  been  willing  to  take  risks  for  the  sake 
of  great   profits,   but   no  sane   man   takes  great   risks  for  nothing. 

"It  Is  not  merely  that  taxation  is  heavy,  with  every  prospect  of  its 
be'ng  yet  heavier  In  the  future,  but  that  It  tends  to  be  u.sed  puni- 
tlvely  with  the  intention  of  not  simply  raising  money  for  the 
legitimate  needs  of  government  but  of  remodeling  our  social  system 
imo  a  form  unknown.  Governmental  rejjulaticn  and  red  tape  not 
cn'.v  take  the  time  of  executives,  but  with  49  governmei^.t.s — State 
and  Federal,  to  say  nothing  of  local— turning  out  some  20.000  new 
laws  a  J  car.  businessmen  cannot  know  from  day  to  day  where  they 
stand  before  the  law.  There  is  also  too  rapid  change.  We  are  told 
that  some  governmental  policies  are  on  a  24-hcur  basis,  but  busi- 
ness cannot  afford  to  take  t;reat  risks  In  the  investment  cf  millions 
m  plants  which  may  not  be  productive  for  years  If  the  attitude  of 
government  toward  business  cannot  be  predicted  for  even  a  week." 

It  is  a  gloomv  picture,  but  let  us  not  despair.  Let  us  remember 
that  In  his  first  inaugural  Lincoln  said.  "While  the  pecple  retain 
their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  adminl.'^tratlon,  bv  any  extreme  of 
wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the  Government  in  the 
short  space  of  4  years."  I.  for  one,  am  quite  sure  that  he  would 
have  said  the  same  of  an  administration  covering  8  years. 

So  here  and  now  tcnight  let  us  highly  resolve,  both  in  the  spirit 
and  In  the  words  of  Lincoln,  "that  this  Nation  under  God  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  of  the  pecple. 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth," 

To  us  he  passed  the  torch.     Be  ours  to  keep  it  bright. 
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letter  from  a  prominent  manufacturer  and  businessman  in 
Erie,  Pa.: 

NOKTHmN    EQT-IPMFrJT   Co., 

Ene,  Pa.,  February  14,  1940. 
Hon.  R   L.  RoDCERS. 

House  of  ReprcsentatU'es.   Washingtcm.   D.  C  : 

Noting  that  im  economy  wave  is  finally  becoming  apparent  In 
the  Congress,  I  hope  you  will  use  your  efforts  to  continue  that  Just 
as  strongly  as  possible. 

As  vou  know,  billions  of  capital  are  idle  largely  because  of  fear 
and  the  lack  of  belief  that  venturing  capital  will  produce  safe 
returns.  As  a  corollary,  excellent  ideas  and  men  to  exploit  them 
are  likewise  idle. 

This  IS  no  theory.  In  the  past  month  there  have  been  submitted 
to  nie  two  propositions,  each  of  which  would  mean  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  manufacturing  plant.  In  spile  of  additional  cash 
.in  the  bank,  I  declined  both.  If  I  could  be  reoiionably  certain  that 
even  a  little  of  the  tax  load  were  going  to  be  reduced,  I  would  go 
inio  either  or  both  of  those  propositions  at  once. 

Reduce  the  tax  lead  so  as  to  permit  additional  money,  dormant 

ideas,  and  unemployed  men  to  get  to  work. 

Sincerely  vours. 

E  W  Nick. 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follo\\'ing 
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Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remaiks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress to  be  delivered  by  me  at  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  on  February 
22.  1940: 

It  is  certainly  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  have  the  invitation  to 
come  to  Fairmont.  i:i  the  First  Confrre.-sicnal  Dictrict,  of  which 
Mr.  Andrew  C.  Schiffi  er  is  Representative.  Incidentally,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  and  commend  this  district  upon  its  s^lectioi:  of 
Cor.prc'sman  Schiffler,  for  I.  and  many  other  of  our  co.leugucs, 
believe  that  he  is  one  of  the  beat  Congressmen  In  Congress. 

I  believe  it  Is  partictilarly  apropos  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  we 
do  honor  to  one  cf  the  greatest  Americans,  Abraham  LiiT-oln.  and  I 
would  like  to  feel  that  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  would  join  us 
In  this  meeting  this  evening. 

I  have  chosen  tonight  to  ?=ponk  about  security,  and  when  I  say 
"security"  I  not  only  mean  social  .security  but  I  mean  the  security 
cf  all  those  who  expect  social  scoirlty,  the  security  of  the  aped, 
the  blind,  th?  destitute,  as  well  as  the  security  of  business,  of  labor, 
ol  our  own  homes,  all  of  that  security  for  each  and  everyone  of  us. 
Let  us  pause  and  ask  ourselves  a  question,  each  one  of  us,  how 
secure  are  wo  and  what  security  may  we  expect  in  the  future.  Of 
course  you  do  not  have  to  an.swer  any  such  question  as  that  to  me. 
but  you  certainly  do  have  to  answer  it  to  yourself,  and  you  cannot 
hldestcp  it,  neither  can  you  fool  yourself  about  it,  but  it  must  be 
satisfactorily  an.'^wered. 

I  don't  think  it  hurts  to  take  an  inventory  of  one's  situation 
occasionally  ?nd  make  a  full  survey  to  find  out  exactly  how  one 
actually  stands.  This  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  do  It  mlpht  be 
possible  to  brln?  this  out  by  comparison.  Let  tis  compare,  then, 
the  conditions  that  surrounded  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  his  log-cabin 
birthplace  and  the  other  so-called  social  conditions  that  went  along 
with  if.  At  that  time  there  certainly  was  no  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  tiirn  money  over  to  Abraham  Llncolii  and  there  was 
not  a  group  of  other  social  agencies,  with  pockets  full  of  money, 
which  money  had  been  wrung  from  our  people  throuph  taxation,  to 
give  to  Abraham  Lincoln  or  others  like  him,  in  order  that  he  might 
get  his  education,  continue  to  11%'e.  and  follow  his  vocation.  Looking 
into  this  a  little  further,  after  he  had  afivanced  in  life  and  hsd 
become  a  lawyer,  it  was  found  at  one  time  that  he  was  .so  poor  that 
he  had  to  pawn  his  famous  and  well-loved  .surveyor's  instruments 
to  pay  his  reiit.  Tliere  were  no  new  dealers  around  then  to  come 
to  the  aid  ol  Mr  Lincoln  and  give  him  money  which  he  did  not 
ask  in  order  that  he  might  continue  to  follow  his  profession  and 
live.  It  certainly  is  a  fact  that  he  did  live.  It  certainly  is  a  further 
fact  that  he  had  an  unusually  strong  charactx^r  and  that  his  princi- 
pal philosophy  was  that  if  he  worked  hard.  If  he  wr.o  honest  with 
himself  and  with  his  fellow  men.  worshiped  God.  had  a  religion,  he 
would  succeed.  He  did  succeed,  and  he  did  became  the  sixteenth 
President  cf  the  United  States,  strange  as  it  mav  seem,  without  any 
of  the  coddling  of  a  paternalistic  government  While  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  not  receive  the  so-called  benefltj;  under  our  new  social 
extension,  at  the  same  time  he  was  not  called  upon  to  pay  nor  be 
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We  have  on!y  to  look  to  Europe  within  the  la=t   25  years  to  see 
these    dilTtrent    tvnes    of    encroachment    work     and    look    at    the 
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burdened  by  the  burdensome  Uxalion  that  took  from  him  the 
inct  ntiv,.  to  ifo  rcr»ard.  tor  in  thare  days  the  Government  was  liv- 
ing wJihln  Its  means,  payln?  Us  way.  and  paynm  off  its  national 
d*bt  Is  thJu  not  exempUncatlon  of  the  statement  that  we  have 
heard  thai  "jitrong  plants  do  not  gTov.-  In  hothouses"?  I  believe 
It  is  I  also  believe  that  the  type  of  Lincoln  phllonophy  Is  Just  as 
TOOd  and  Just  as  stronR  todav  as  It  was  th^n  I  ttelieve  that  U  Is. 
At  leMt  In  part,  throujrh  hardships  and  the  ability  to  surmount 
those  hardships.  toRf-thcr  wUh  their  experiences,  that  the  thing  we 
call  character  Is  rrf.ttfd 

Once  that  character  is  developed.  It  Is  Its  driving  force  that  motl- 
rates  men  and  drives  them  forward  to  fuch  heights  as  Lincoln 
reachf-d  Sometime*  I  wonder  if  we  are  s;ippln«  and  destroying 
our  future  security  by  su.-rcui-.dii.g  pt'<;ple  with  conditions  th.nt  will 
make  them  too  soft  by  giving  them  things  that  they  did  not  earn. 
and  by  the  very  easv  wiiy  In  wb.lch  th»se  thlnsrs  are  received  and 
If  we  are  not  eating  away  that  security  called  moral  character 

In  those  days  people  at  least  had  real  security  In  that  time 
security  meidit  the  right  to  acquire  knowledge,  whether  you  received 
It  in  -school  or  at  your  mnthf rs  knee,  or  whether  you  slaved  fcr  It 
with  a  piece  of  coal  and  a  board  at  the  hearth.slde  a.s  Lincoln  did 
After  one  acquired  that  knowledge  and  the  ability  that  went  with  It. 
iw  had  the  right  to  use  it  to  further  him.->elf  to  the  limit  of  his 
knowlec'ge  and  ability,  and  what  he  won  in  thi-  way  of  financial 
or  other  rewards,  no  man  or  rovc mment  did  take  away  from  him 
If  he  got  It  honestly  Security,  then.  wa.s  backed  up  by  thrift  It 
meant  that  If  a  man  worked  hard  and  honestly  and  built  a  home 
that  a  man  cculd  b"-  prcud  of  a.s  long  as  he  ll\ed.  he  would  be 
somewhat  prote-cted  by  tho.s«-  thli  £;s  he  had  earned  The  biggest 
thing,  however,  in  this  con-itrurtive  effort  was  the  building  of 
honest,  rugged  men  und  w  imen  with  reul  character,  dependent 
upon  no  one  fcr  guidance  ct  financial  help  They  were  .secure  In 
their  honest,  rugged  strerigth  and  moral  character,  unafraid  of 
work,  and  happy  in  the  knowledge  ol  a  Job  done  rightfully,  will- 
ingly, and  well 

Let  us  look  at  our  security  today  and  wonder  how  secure  we  are, 
with  a  national  debt  of  approximately  forty-five  billion  and  a  cur- 
rent operating  exp.>n,se  for  I  year  — hist  year  of  approximately 
thirteen  billion,  with  a  prospect  of  the  national  d«  bt  koiok  higher. 
How  MH-ure  is  any  natu^n  flnnnclally  that  owes  $45  000  000  000 
If  tli«t  nation  is  honest  and  e.xpects  tt»  pay  back  that  bill?  I  think 
our  p«T,pie  hnv  •  not  been  d  eply  enough  concernid  with  the  .'ieriotis- 
ne»s  nf  this  debt,  with  paitlcular  reference  a.>!  to  how  it  affects  their 
•ecurify 

1  think  that  thin  goes  to  ih«-  security  of  every  individual  In  the 
Unltf^  SlJfes,  to  the  wctirlty  of  even  <  ur  form  of  Kovernment,  This 
drM  may  rrentually  determine  wlirther  this  country  t<»  tn  remain 
an  Amerii  an  deroocracy.  with  our  Constitution,  our  Bill  of  RUchts. 
cr  whether  eventually,  due  to  the  br<  tik-di-wn  of  cur  rnancial 
Mructttre.  th<  rr  may  be  un  att.-nipt  to  force  upon  us.  in  one  of  Its 
forms  or  another  tM>rinli»m  fnwuni,  nazl-um.  <»r  communism  I 
hate  stalfd  that  the  only  difT<-rfrice  b<'tween  the  spread  from  soclal- 
■n  to  cnmmunlvm  U  in  the  de^e*'  cf  it;  application 
Let  us  consider  a  few  figures  from  the  following  table: 
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•  Esthnstfl. 

Tn  this  connection  you  will  note  the  last  years  expen.ses  shown  as 
nlne-blUlon-plus  came  closer  to  beini?  13  billion.  You  will  notice 
how  the  national  debt  has  risen  from  16  billion  In  1930  to  ap- 
pn:)Xlmarely  43  billion  In  1939.  This  1939  figure  does  not  Include 
the  liabil.ties  and  guaranties  of  any  other  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. Theee  figures  are  beyond  the  avera'^re  man  »  comprehension, 
and.  ladies  and  gentlemen  I  wunt  to  tell  you  that  tliey  certiiinly 
are  fraught  with  much  d  mr.er  and  they  show  several  things. 
not  only  with  refereiu'e  to  our  hnances  them.selves.  but  one  of  the 
bigvTeat  dangers  is  in  the  treniei.dous  tax  load  that  our  business 
strut ture  has  to  bear  and  how  it  might  affect  its  ability  to  main- 
tain lti*H  tw*  pnvute  buj.ine».s.  due  to  thi ;  tax  load.  The  other 
Is  to  8«'cunty  How  mvuh  security  are  any  of  you  going  to  h.ive 
from  a  t>i4nkrupt  Liovernment  \Vho  will  pav?  And  with  what 
can  a  t>aukrupt  G.Aernment  pay  all  the  social  security  txn^flis. 
veterans  benttlt-s.  aged  aid  and  all  the  others?  This.  then,  leads 
us  to  the  questu  n  of  t^e  encroachment  upoi\  pru-ate  business  of 
socialism,  naz.i-ism.  fiiA^-ism.  or  communism,  whichever  you  choose 
to  call  It  I  thmk  this  is  proven  by  the  encroechment  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  what  used  to  be  termed  "private  busi- 
ness." We  find  the  Fe<leral  Government  In  the  banking  business. 
the  real  esUile  business,  the  insurance  business,  the  brokerage 
busUM'as,  the  power  business,  and  I  Ijelieve  there  are  some  89  bu-sl- 
neaaes.  all  told    *hich  this  Ocveniment  is  liow  engaged  In  operat- 


ing Whenever  these  businesses  sxistaln  a  loss,  of  course,  this  loss 
must  be  charged  back  In  the  form  of  taxes.  These  businesses, 
therefore  must  not  necessarllv  be  run  on  an  efllrlcnt  basis,  because 
any  deficit  Is  charged  back  to'  taxes  and  collected  from  our  people. 
is  not  this  Government  ovvTaerahip  and  operation,  then,  actually 
socialism^  And  is  not  socialusm  the  first  step  toward  fascism, 
nazl-lsm.  and  communism?  .,,..»  j    _it 

Are  private  business,  labor  unions.  Individual  liberty,  and  all 
those  rights  that  we  hold  dear  under  our  Constitution  and  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  wiped  out  and  destroyed  under  any  ol 
these  so-called  "isms"?  ^  i.  .w 

I  think  these  are  fair  questions  You  ought  to  know  the  an- 
swers Your  welfare  and  security  are  at  stake.  You  will  eventually 
have  to  answer  these  questions,  and  upon  your  answer  your  future 
Will  depend      Give  your  answer  before  It  Is  too  late. 

As  a  particular  Illustration  of  some  of  these  things  about  which 
'    I   have   been   speaking,   let  us  consider  the  ownership  and  opera- 
•    tlon   of   the  T    V    A.     Here   U  Government  ownership   and   opera- 
tion.   With    millions   of    the    taxpayers'    money    spent    to    compete 
against  whcm^     Our  fellow  citizens.     A.ssume  the  T    V,  A   program 
'    m  Its  complete  form.     What  are  going  to  be  the  effecU  upon  that 
!    community   and    upon    you.    in    your    community?      first.    I    don  t 
think  there  Is  any  question  but  that  private  business  In  this  line 
will  be  driven  out  of  business     The  rates  may  be  low  temporarily, 
or  they  may  not  be.  In  the  long  run.  but  that  remains  to  be  seen. 
People  u.sually  pav  for  what  they  get.    Usually.  Government  opera- 
tion  Is  far  more  'costly   than   private   business  because   those   who 
run  Government  operations  are  selected  primarily  on  account  of 
'    their  poUtlcal  imjKirtance  and  not  on  account  of  what  they  know 
about    the    operation    of    that    particular    business,    nor    their    ef- 
I    Oclency    to   operate   it.     If    the    plant   is   not   efficiently  operated. 
I    It  does  not  have  to  close  down  as  a  private  business  does,   but 
I    the    dear   old   taxpayer   Is   again   stuck   for    the    taxes    to   pay    for 
the  political   mistakes  of  tho-c  who  do  not  know.     Also  bow  will 
lal>or  unlcns  fare  under  Government  ownership? 

In  that  district  I  understand  that  some  of  the  counties  are 
now  beginning  to  worry  as  to  their  revenue  produced  by  taxation, 
because  these  T  V  A.  projects,  being  Government-owned,  are 
tax  exempt  This  Is  one  of  the  effects  Immediately  upon  the 
county,  and.  having  been  a  county  supervisor.  I  know  that  one 
of  two  things  wlllhave  to  happen,  valuations  will  be  Increased 
to  obtain  the  additional  revenue,  or  the  rates  will  be  increased, 
in  other  words,  there  will  be  an  increase  In  taxes. 

How  u  this  Koing  to  affect  you?  And  when  I  say  you.  I  say 
the  employer  and  the  employee,  the  owner  of  the  business  and 
the  laboring  man.  and  all  In  between,  because  all  are  affected. 
Does  this  nwsan  that  fleciriclty.  which  was  formerly  generated  In 
plants  whi-rein  they  u«ed  coal  and  oil,  will  take  the  place  of  the 
coal  and  oil  and  the  plants  will  ru)W  be  cleared  up  and  scrapped? 
And.  If  that  is  true,  what  U  going  to  happen  to  thooe  who  have 
been  furnishing  the  coal?  Are  you  going  to  ilose  down  the  mines 
so  far  as  the  o\nier«  are  concerned,  and  lose  the  benefits  from  your 
capital?  And  is  labor  going  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
worli  thesi'  mines  and  loiie  the  tie m  fit  from  lt«»  capital,  which  Is 
labor?  When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  ramification  of 
the  effects  of  this  governmental  owncrfchip.  with  its  boclallstic 
trend  he  had  better  pause  and  ask  himself  the  further  question: 
Where  are  we  going,  and  what  Is  our  future  destination^  My 
answer,  after  giving  some  thought  to  that  question.  Is  that  ue 
are  going  down  the  road  to  ruin,  to  a  certain  loss  of  American 
form  of  government,  if  this  governmental  encroachment  continues 
to  grow  as  fast  in  the  next  20  years  as  it  has  In  the  past  7.  The 
time  to  stop  these  thines  is  now.  and  I  hope  by  the  time  election 
gels  around,  every  man  and  woman  voter  will  have  turned  theso 
things  over  In  their  minds,  seriously,  and  have  the  proper  answer. 
Now.  these  things  that  I  am  telling  you  either  are  or  are  not 
true,  and  it  Is  up  to  you  people  individually  to  determine  whether 
they  are  or  not.  I  believe  they  are.  and  I  believe  their  effect.  If 
continued.  Is  going  to  vitally  affect  the  security  of  every  bu.siness- 
man  in  this  country  The  reason  I  say  this  is  that  of  all  of  these 
tremendous  expenditures  every  single  penny  must  come  from  one 
source  only,  and  that  source  Is  taxation  and  every  dollar  colleoted 
In  taxes  comes  from  some  of  the  ramifications  of  business  That, 
in  turn,  of  course,  affects  employment.  Business  cannot  use  the 
same  dollar  with  which  to  pay  tuxes  and  give  employment  to  our 
people  This  h.as  been  tried  for  the  last  7  vears.  and  after  the 
expenditure  of  twenty-five  thousand  million  dollars  we  have 
approximately  the  same  number  of  unemployed  that  we  had  7 
years  ago.  and  I  think  we  are  In  worse  condition  because  we 
certainly  owe  that  twenty-five  thousand  million  dollars  more  than 
we  did.  and  are  not  In  as  sound  financial  condition  as  we  were, 
and  neither  Is  bu'^^lness  In  addition  to  this  the  Incfntlve  of 
security  has  been  taken  out  of  business  and  bu.slness  feels  it  Is 
no  lender  siife  to  go  ahead  as  private  bu.siuess,  that  gradufilly, 
but  surely,  socialism  Is  cre<  ping  in  and  Government  Is  eny;aglng 
In  that  business  in  a  socialistic  or  communistic  manner,  thereby 
destroving  business,  and  with  It  security. 

I  say  to  you  that  no  Republican,  nor  any  Democrat,  has  any 
right  to  support  any  such  socialistic  trend. 

Having  looked  at  conditions  as  they  are.  and  I  believe  this  to  be 
true,  how  secure  is  any  business,  any  bondholder?  How  secure  are 
anv  of  ovir  people  who  have  lieen  led  to  believe  that  they  are 
going  to  have  social  sectirity  In  their  old  age?  How  secure  l.s  any 
savlnes  bank?  How  sectire  Is  any  holder  of  a  mortgage  cr  any  other 
sectu-ity  '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  secure  is  labor  "n/^^r  ttaa 
encroachment  of  socialism? 
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We  hnve  on!y  to  look  to  Europe  within  the  la=t  25  years  to  see 
these  different  types  of  encroachment  work,  and  look  at  the 
European  countries  In  which  they  have  been  tiled,  to  see  what 
they  have  done  In  contemplating  those  things,  I  certainly  do 
consider  that  inflation  and  rt nation  are  dangerous  to  all  security. 
and  so  is  repudiation  of  Government  debt  Of  course,  this  country 
has  not  gene  so  far  as  some  of  the  European  countries,  but  I 
think  the  time  to  st<3p  this  socialistic-communistic  encroachment 
Is  now.  and  every  group  of  cur  people  should  back  vis  up  in 
Ftopptne  all  these  Europeans  "isms"'  and  demand  that  our  people 
get  back  to  an  American  form  of  Governm.ent  and  stay  there. 

I  am  going  to  nsk  labor  a  question,  and  It  Is  this;  If  we  depart 
from  an  American  form  of  Government  nnd  ad'^pt  any  ether  form 
of  government,  in  whole  cr  In  part.  In  a  range  from  socialism  to 
communl.Tn.  where  does  lab<'>r  expect  to  pet  off?  I  am  asking 
labor,  and  I  defy  labor  to  point  out  to  me  where  they  may  find 
one  labor  union  In  Russia,  one  labor  union  In  Italy,  or  one  labor 
union  In  Germany.  Tliey  have  been  destroyed  by  so-called  liqui- 
dation Those  of  you  who  may  be  interested  in  religion  have  seen 
religion  restricted  in  Italy  much  more  restricted  in  Germany,  and 
lin-illy  wiped  out  in  Russia. 

We  have  also  seen  buslnes.s.  individual  liberty,  nnd  all  rights  as 
we  have  come  to  know  them  In  America,  wiped  out  In  the  same 
way.  The:  ef ere.  I  say  to  you  that  th:s  country  cannot  succe.~.sfully 
engage  in  socialism,  or  In  any  •"ism"  except  Americanism  If  we 
are  going  to  maintain  cur  Ideas  of  individual  liberty. 

I  have  not  given  you  many  figures,  but  I  could,  with  respect 
to  the  treniendous  taxation  that  this  country  has  to  bear,  nnd  I 
believe  that  this  country  can  and  will  pay  its  way  out  and  give 
back  to  us  that  security  we  have  known  and  have  expected  In  this 
country,  if  we  will  stay  away  from  European  "irms"  and  stick  to 
the  American  form  of  government,  which  gives  us  our  incentive  to 
go  forward    known  as  Individual  liberty. 

In  my  experience  as  a  county  official  I  know  deflnltrly  it  Is  not 
the  cost  of  American  government  that  Is  breaking  the  American 
busines.>-man  and  bringing  th°  tremendous  tax  load  upcn  the  peo- 
ple I  believe  that  it  Is  this  outside  social  extension  of  things  that 
are  not  proper,  rea-sonable,  desirable,  or  necessary  functions  of  gov- 
ernment that  IS  Increasing  the  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know 
definitely  that  within  my  own  county  of  Lcs  Angele.s  52  cents  out 
cf  every  dollar  goes  fcr  this  n"w  program  and  for  th'ngs  that  are 
not  Ftrictly  governmental  functions  This  should  mean  to  the 
average  mnn  If  many  of  th'^.se  things  fhruld  be  di.-rcntinucd.  that 
the  tax  bt.l  ccu'.d  be  cut  more  than  50  percent  Tills  »-hi  uld  further 
mean  that  whm  thiH  tax  bill  Is  cut  there  would  be  m<ire  money  left 
with  which  to  meet  pay  rolls  in  employment,  so  I  thir.k  !t  1k  safe 
to  say  th  It  It  is  not  the  coft  of  th"  American  form  (A  governm'nt 
that  is  breaking  ti*  down  hut  it  is  th?  civ.  of  the^e  irnp-  rted  Euro- 
pean "l-m^  'hat  hiive  ait:uh"d  themfeelve.-*  to  (  ur  Government  like 
leeches  whuh  1h  really  luming  us.  It  Is  not  sufflclent  Junt  to  criti- 
cize", ;  nd  I  oC*  r  ihn  an  a  ••u;mstlon,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Uniied  Stii'en  pnrx  unce  a  policy,  and  when  they  nnm  un^e  it  mean 
it,  that  firhi  they  ai-e  poing  to  balance  their  Budget  and  quit 
tpeiidmg  mere    :.         !i<y  take  in. 

Secondly,  th^t  \K\\'jr\  thrse  expenditures  have  been  curtailed  the 
amounts  so  secured  (hall  be  passed  on  to  btuincss  In  the  form  of 
rcducfd  taxation. 

Thirdly,  that  the  United  States  will  pet  otit  cf  private  business 
and  stay  out.  and  retu:n  to  th^  luiictlciis  of  government  cnly  and 
revfr  enjrrge  In  ccmpetltlcn  with  its  citizens 

I  believe  if  those  things  were  dene  and  actually  carried  cut.  the 
Incentive  for  business  to  go  ahead  would  Ix;  there,  that  confidence 
wcu'd  be  rectorfd  In  buslneis.  and  ba^iness  wculd  go  ahead  and 
make  that  expansion  that  It  is  crying  to  make,  and  in  that  cxpan- 
Eion  cur  unTnploycd  would  neain  be  absorbed,  back  on  the  pay 
rolls  cf  business  nnd  Industry  where  they  pcimanently  and  prop- 
erly belong  and  off  the  public  dole  In  other  w(  rds,  it  wculd  Ix?  a 
return  to  the  American  Idea  cf  government  which  wculd  bring  us 
leal  security. 

Let  us.  with  Lincoln,  believe  that  the  vigilance  of  a  free  American 
people  will  see  to  It  on  nf-xt  November  5  "that  this  Nation  under 
God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  cf  freedom — and  that  American  fcrm 
of  government,  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  peri&h  Irom  the  earth." 


A  Mi.ssion  of  Exploration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Monday.  February  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  BULLETIN  OF 

FEBRUARY   12,   1940 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
niark.s  in  the  RrcoRD,  I  inc'.ude  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Evtmng  Bulletin  of  February  12,  1940; 


[From    the    Philadelphia    Evening   Bulletin    of    February    12.    1040] 

A     MISSION     or     EXn  ORATION 

President  Roo.sevelt's  dispatch  of  Sumner  Welles  Under  Secre- 
tary of  state,  on  a  mi.sslon  of  Inquiry  amonfr  Etiroj>e'.'^  great  powers 
has  aroused  much  speculatum  at  home  and  aViroad  as  to  his  pur- 
pose. In  the  allied  countries  there  Is  uneasiness  as  to  the  i)ossl- 
bllity  of  peace  overtures  unsuited  to  the  present  state  of  Europe's 
war. 

The  allied  governments  think  peace  on  any  terms  now  ob- 
tainable would  leave  Hitler  with  the  fruits  of  his  nn(;ression 
and  m  position  to  resume  his  attacks  on  the  independence  of 
minor  countries. 

There  are  tho.se  In  the  United  States  who  view  the  President's 
stejj  as  a  move  toward  dan^icious  Invoh'oiiient  in  alTairs  overseas. 
While  the  Presidents  representative  is  visiting  the  three  t>clliger- 
ent  nations,  and  Italy  as  well.  Secretary  Hull  will  be  d:scusj.ing 
with  the  neutrals  the  chances  of  an  enduring  peace  based  on  an 
end  of  economic  war. 

The  President  has  already  put  on  record  his  desire  to  cooperate 
to  bring  about  peace  in  Europe  in  his  message  to  the  Pope, 
telling  of  his  decision  to  name  Myron  Taylor  as  his  representative 
at  the  Vatican  There  are  many  reasons  outside  considerations 
of  humanity  why  the  President  must  wish  the  conflict  teimlnated. 
The  war  will  place  on  the  financial  and  economic  resourcco  of 
the  nations  participating,  nnd  on  their  social  structure,  a  ter- 
rible strain,  from  some  of  the  effects  of  which  the  United  States 
cannot  hope  to  escape.  Already  dislocations  are  occurring  In 
cur  foreign  trade,  as  instanced  by  the  blow  to  tobacco  exports 
caused    by    British    preference    for   the   Turkish    product. 

A  prolonged  war  might  well  mean  a  world-wide  depression, 
making  domestic  recovery  the  more  distant.  The  zero  hour  In 
Which  the  Nazi  spring  offensive  may  come  approaches.  Explora- 
tion of  pos.slbillties  that  the  allied  democracies  may  be  spared 
that  ordeal  soems  desirable. 

The  Presidents  hatred  of  dictatorship  is  too  well  established 
to  make  it  credible  that  he  would  let  American  j>olicies  serve  in 
any  way  Hitler's  purposes.  The  manifest  demand  of  the  i>eople 
to  keep  the  country  out  of  war  nnd  the  President's  own  ai>sur- 
anees  on  that  subject  are  all  on  the  record.  They  .seem  adequate 
Rttfetruard  against  the  dangers  conjured  up  because  of  the  Welles 
mission. 


Freijfht-Rate  DifTerentials 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OK  KOLTH  CAKOLLSA 

-    IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1940 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  undfT  leave  to  extend  my 
remark-s  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  the  followinB  editorial 
which  appeared  in  f.ie  February  11  edition  of  the  Spartan- 
burg Herald: 

(From  the  Spartanburg  Herald  of  February  11,  1949] 

ONLY    A    SQCARE    DEAL    IS    ASKED 

Apain  the  S.outh  must  po  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission nnd  ask  that  body  to  s'jstain  its  recent  ruling  which  gave 
part  relief  from  the  burdensome  freipht  rates  that  southern  ship- 
pers have  suffered  In  p.tst  years.  Northern  interests  have  filed  a 
complaint  against  the  ruling  and  are  asking  the  I.  C.  C.  for  a 
reopening  of  the  case. 

As  far  back  as  1931  Commissioner  E.TSlman  declared  that  the 
differential  "is  in  open  conflict  with  the  [jrinciple  of  equality; 
moreover.  It  is  a  cruel  doclriue."  That  .seems  to  state  tb.e  case 
of  the  South  as  completely  as  it  can  be  stated.  The  rate  differen- 
tials have  cau.-.(  d  Southern  States  to  lose  millions  of  dollars  which 
should  have  been  used  in  the  development  of  industry.  But  that 
is  Just  what  the  manufacturers  and  railroads  of  the  Northern 
States  .seem  to  want. 

The  South  is  "up  and  coming."  In  spite  of  all  handicaps.  Its 
natural  resources  are  being  developed.  The  decision  of  this  case 
should  not  hinge  upon  what  effect  it  may  have  upon  certain 
sections  of  the  country  but  upon  the  benefit  to  the  whole.  The 
South  Is  the  greatest  potiiuial  market  of  the  Nation.  Given 
the  opportunity,  its  people  will  be  buyers  of  eastern  and  western 
products  and  the  southern  consumption  will  stimulate  Nation- 
wide business  and  industry. 

The  South  asks  nothing  but  an  equal  chance  In  the  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  structure  of  the  Nation  Less  than  that  Is 
rank  injustice.  This  repeated  ( ffort  to  get  a  square  deal  has 
become  an  "old  southern  custom." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor  of  the  Spartanburg  Herald  Is  cor- 
rect in  a.sserting  that  the  South  is  "up  and  coming."  It  is 
true  that  in  spite  of  certain  man-made  economic  barriers. 
in  spite  of  all  handicaps,  the  natural  resources  of  the  South 
arc  being  developed  rapidly. 
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Public  odlciaLs  In  every  section  of  the  country  must  realize 
that  the  abominatjon  of  freight -rate  differentials  is  unfair 
and  hurtful,  not  only  to  the  South,  but  also  to  the  Nation 
as  a  wholo.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Spartanburg  Herald  edi- 
torial, the  South  is  the  greatest  potential  market  of  the 
Nation.  In  the  National  Emergency  Council  report  on 
southern  economic  conditions,  the  South  is  described  as 
•the  Nation's  greatest  untapped  market  and  the  market  in 
which  American  buiiness  can  expand  most  easily." 

In  another  part  of  thi-s  same  report  to  the  President  on 
economic  conditions  In  the  South,  it  is  stated: 

The  major  problem  which  faces  almost  all  industry  In  the  South 
U  that  of  freight-rate  difltTfnliaJs  •  •  •  In  effect,  this  dif- 
ference m  freight  rate*  creates  a  man-made  wall  to  replace  the 
natural  barriers  lonR  since  ovtrcrme  by  modern  railroad  engi- 
neering. •  •  •  The  southern  protlucer.  attempting  to  build  up 
a  large-scale  production  on  the  decreasing  cosi  prlnciplr.  finds  his 
goods  bijrred  from  the  vldcr  markf  tj«  In  the  Nation  s  mofit  populous 
tjKaJi  In  marketing  his  products  over  the  wall,  he  is  forced  to 
abaorb  the  difTerenct-  In  freight  charge*. 

To  those  who  still  contend  for  freight-rate  differentials  I 
call  attention  to  the  following  explanation  offered  in  this 
same  report: 

Two  chief  reaaonji  for  higher  freight  rates  have  disappeared.  One 
was  the  gn-atrr  exp.-nse  of  railroading  In  the  South  due  to  physical 
difBculties.  This  has  been  minimized  by  modern  engineering. 
Another  was  the  comparative  lack  of  truffle  density  that  prevented 
the  spreading  of  the  co«t  This  no  longer  Is  the  ca.«<'.  since  many 
Important  wnuhi'rn  roads  have  n«  great  a  traffic  derxsity  as  those 
atMve  the  Ohio  R.ver  The  op«rating  costs  of  southern  Lines  today 
are  lower  than  those  m  the  eastern  ttrritory. 

On  what  grounds,  then,  are  the  complainants  contesting 
the  rrcent  rul  ng  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 
My  answer  is  that,  if  this  be  a  question  of  removing  an  injus- 
tice against  the  South,  which  at  the  same  time  benefits  the 
Nation  a-s  a  whole,  there  are  no  grounds  for  opposing  the 
recent  freipht-rate  parity  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  As  the  Spartanburg  Herald  puts  it,  only  a 
square  deal  is  asked. 
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Mr  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rcinark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  Polish-Amencan  Council  of  Chicago,  with 
refeience  to  Polish  relief  in  Poland: 

Polish- American   Councii 
Chicaga.  til.,  February   iH.   1940. 

Hon    Rat  MONO  S    McKrot'CH 

Member  c;  Hcusr  of  Representatives. 

United  States  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C 
HoNO*AEi.K    Sia     Por    your    consideration    and    offlcial    action    we 
hereby   respertluUy   submit   to  you.  as  directed   by   the   ma&s   meet- 
ing which  unanimously  adopted  them,   the  following  resolutions, 
with  our  respectful  plea  to  personally  help  in  carrying  them  out  in 
letter  and  spirit   and  to  have  them  spread  upon   the  official  Con- 
CRX^IONAL  Rectird  fer  peru»j<l.  con.sideratlon.  and  action  of  Congress; 
•Resoli'ed.  That   we    assembled  here  this  Saturday  evening.   Feb- 
ruary 10.  A   D    1940   20  000  strong,  m  the  Chicago  Stadium  In  Chi- 
cago. 111..  Its  American  cili7en.s.  in  accordance  with  American  ideals 
and  trnrlitlons    hereby  petition  our  President  of  the  United  States, 
the    Honomble    Franklin    Delano    Rix>sevelt.    the    Congres.«    of    the 
United    States.    Hon     John    Nance    Garner     the    Vice    President,    as 
Pr-esldent    of    the    Si-nate.    and    Hen     William    B     Bankhead.    as 
Spealier    of    the    House    of    Representatives,    to    support    and    have 
C'^ngre-ss   m«ike   the   neee>f.ary   appropriations  for   Polish  relief   and 
to  take  steps  offloially   t  )  answ«  r  the  cry  of  distress  and  pleas  for 
belp  of  mlllion«  of  sufTorin.:  people  of  Poland,  now  temporarily  In 
the    tells   and   jirip  ot    the   Oennan   Nazi   aud   the   Russian   Soviet 
invaders,  and 


■ResoliH-d.  That  our  United  St.ites  Government  h;  s»en  In  bringing 
aid  and  relief  to  the  suffering  innocent  people  in  Poland  and  to 
the  refugees  and  exiles  therefrom  In  other  countries,  in  order  to 
save  the  lives  of  men.  women  and  children  In  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  America  and  the  soul  of  the  American  Nation  and 
In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  hiunanity.  civilization,  and  the 
law  of  God.   and 

■Resolved  That  the  aid  and  relief  from  our  American  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  all  other  aid  and  relief  of  the  di.Terent  and  various 
humanitarKin  agencies  of  America,  be  distributed  by  Americans 
and  .hat  it  be  carried  on  under  American  supervu-^lan  m  accordance 
with  precedents  and  Justice,  and 

'Resolved.  That  we  hereby  further  petition  our  Government  to 
see  to  It  that  ail  aid  and  relief  from  America  for  the  suffering, 
needy,  and  starving  people  of  Poland  is  carried  on.  distributed,  and 
supervised  bv  American!,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Poland 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  their  enemies  and  Invaders;  and 

■Resolved  further.  Tliat  we  hereby  solemnly  pledge  our  continued 
aid  and  support  to  the  cause  of  giving  aid  and  relief  to  the  suffer- 
ing, needy,  and  distressed  people  of  Poland  until  they  aro  aj;ain 
free  and  Independent,  and  are.  with  other  free  and  civilized  people 
of  the  world,  permitted  to  carry  on  their  mission  for  the  benefit 
of  freedoni,  humanity,  civilization,  and  peace." 

The  demonstration  at  which  the  foregoing  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented and  adopted  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Polish -American 
Council  of  the  United  States,  which  represents  and  combines  the 
large  organizations  of  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry,  their  churches 
and  their  institutions,  in  the  work  of  raising  funds  for  helping  the 
cause  of  Polish  relief 

Attorney  Francii  X  Swletlik.  of  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  as  president 
of  the  Polish-American  Councll  presided,  and  Hon  Herbert  Hoover; 
Gen.  Joseph  Haller.  of  Poland;  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appt^als  Judce  Otto  Kerner;  Mayor  Edward  J  Kelly:  Chauncey  Mc- 
Ccrmick.  president  of  the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  and  Jan 
Kiepura.  the  Polish  grand-opera  star,  delivered  addresses  at  the 
demonstration.  Anthony  Czarnecki,  of  Chicago,  presented  and 
read  the  foregoing  resolutions  which,  upon  motion  made  and  sec- 
onded, were  adopted  unanimously  without  a  dissenting  vote  by  the 
vast  assemblage  of  more  than  20,000  people. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  your  kind  consideration  and  action 
by  direction  of  the  mass  meeting  and  by  order  of  the  Polish- 
American  Council,  for  them  and  in  their  name. 

Francis   X    Swietlik. 
C/iairwiafi     of    the    Demonstration    and    President    of    the 
Polish- A rncncan  Council  of  the  United  States.  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

HONCRATA    WOLOWSKA. 

Vice  President  of  the  Polish -American  Cf/uncil,  Chicago,  111. 

Joseph  L.  Kania. 
JVaftonaZ  Tteasurer  of  the  Polish-American  Council,  Chicago. 
III. 

ZYGMf.VT   STTFANOWnrz, 

Secretary  General  of  the  Polish-Amencan  Conncil.  Chicago, 
III. 

Anthony   Czarnecki, 
Chairman  of  Resolutions  Committee,  Chicago.  III. 
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Mr,  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foliowinsr  statement  by 
Gov.  Roy  E.  Avers,  of  Montana,  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee: 

Governor  Ayers.  Mr  Chairman  and  centlemen  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  ghid  to  see  all  of  you  again  and  I  am  glad  to  sre 
the  chairman  j Mr  Lea)  of  the  whole  committee  here  this  morn- 
ing: I  am  also  glad  to  see  the  faithful  senior  member  of  this 
committee  |  Mr  Crosserj.  With  much  pleasure  do  I  remember, 
while  a  Member  of  Congress,  having  talked  with  ail  of  you  about 
many  problems  of  governments  And  today  I  am  Just  going  to 
talk  to  you  again  and  not  talk  at  you;  hence  I  am  Just  going  to 
try  for  a  little  while  to  be  one  of  you  again. 

My  text— that  is  a  good  word.  Isn't  if— will  be  What  Do 
the   People  Want?     And.   answering   it    brieflv.   permit  me   to   say 

^    they    want    le.ss    legislation,   less   direction,    and    n.ore   opportunity 

:    to  work  out  their  own  problems. 

j        Now.   Mr    Chairman.    I   am    an   administration   man.      I    was    an 
admlnl.xtration  man  while  I  was  here  in  Congress.     I  am  fa'thful 

I    to  the  adminisUution.     What  I  say  here  I  hope  will  be  conntrued 
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to  be  what  I  Rrmly  believe  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  adminLstratlon 
as  I  see  conditions  today.  This  administration  is  my  administra- 
tion. I  am  a  part  of  It.  Although  I  am  not  ofRclally  connected 
with  the  national  adminii^traiion  any  more,  yet  as  chief  executive 
of  one  of  the  Nations  48  separate  units  (the  States),  I 
am  both  as  a  State  official  and  in  a  pers'>nal  capacity  doing  all 
I  can  to  make  the  national  administration  a  su«.cess  and  my 
remarks  here  and  now  will  be  directed  to  that  end. 

With  that  purpose  In  mind,  I  say  that  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  the  people  are  demanding;  less  Ic^'islntion,  les.s  inter- 
ference, and  less  directi<  n  from  the  Natl  inni  Government,  and 
more  opportunity  to  work  out  their  own  problems.  The  National 
Government  with  Its  remedial  legislation  since  March  4,  1933.  has 
actually  saved  us  a.s  a  people,  but  the  time  Is  here  when  we  must 
get  back  to  our  own  responslbUltles  and  be  our  own  selves  again 
in  order  that  the  recovery  program  promulgated,  supixirted.  and 
pushed  forward  by  the  National  Government  may  become  perma- 
nent. To  do  that,  don't  m.lsunderstand  me  to  mean  that  the 
Grovernment  shall  forthwith  withdraw  and  discontinue  its  so 
well-meant  and  so  efTectlve  help;  however,  what  we  need  now  Is 
not  more  law,  not  more  power,  and  not  more  direction  by  the 
Government,  but  less  law  and  less  direction  to  the  end  that  we 
have  more  modifications  and  more  consolidations  rather  than 
increased  additions  and  multiplications  of  governmental  authority 

We  have  t<  o  many  nat'onal  "laws  of  don't,"  and  that  didn't 
start  with  this  administration  cither;  and  we  have  too  much  na- 
tional interference  with  private  Industry  and  too  much  national 
control  of  what   the  people  determine  to  be  entirely  State  aflfairs. 

1  will  be  brief,  but  th.it  you  may  get  my  view^xunt.  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention,  first,  to  one  of  the  outstanding  "laws  of 
don't,"  a  law  which  the  Government  It.self  finally  corrected. 
Then,  second,  as  to  Government  Interference  In  private  business, 
private  indu;try,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  the  outstanding 
Instance  of  all  time,  in  which  Instance  the  Government  again 
corrected  the  error,  so  far  as  law  Is  concerned,  but  only  after 
irreparable  Injury  had  been  done  to  one  of  the  most  outstanding, 
Natlon-w:de  Industries.  And,  third.  I  shall  rely  upon  this  com- 
mittee's own  Qut.standmg  good  judgment  In  the  protection  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  States  in  the  management  and  direction 
Of  their  own  affairs.  These  things  are  material  arguments  against 
the  "reporting  out "  of  the  Cole  bill  by  this  committee. 

Now.  first,  as  to  the  "laws  of  don't,"  ail  of  you  committee  mem- 
bers well  remember  what  happened  in  this  Nation  and  how  a 
general  disregard  of  law  grew  up  while  we  had  a  constitutional 
provision  known  as  the  eighteenth  amendment,  and  to  enforce 
It  we  had  all  kind.s  of  laws  saying  "don't  "  and  "thou  shalt  not." 
the  principal  one  of  winch  was  the  Volstead  Act.  But  they  Just 
didn't  woik.  The  American  people  do  not  stand  for  a  "•don't" 
law  unless  it  has  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  some  actual  WTong- 
doing,  in  which  event  they  get  back  of  it  and  see  that  it  is 
enforced  to  the  limit. 

Now.  let  me  a^k  you  in  all  seriousness,  what  conscious  wrong 
has  been  shown  to  exist  requiring  that  the  Cole  bill  be  given  life 
to  prevent  such  wrong;  or.  if  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imaginatiou, 
any  conscUiU)  wrong  is  i-hown  to  exist  in  the  course  of  oil  produc- 
tion, has  there  been  anything  shown  to  indicate  that  the  State  or 
States  in  v.hich  th.^  wrong  exists  cannot  be  better  corrected  by 
the  State  or  States  themselves  llian  by  enactment  of  the  Cole  bill? 

The  second  objection  against  the  instant  bill,  as  I  heretofore 
Stated,  io  Governmeut  interference  and  control  of  private  busi- 
ness— private  Industry.  We  all  remember  when  the  Government 
took  over  the  control  of  the  raUroads  of  this  country.  And  since 
you  have  a  railroader  and  a  real  one  on  this  committee.  Mr. 
Grosser.  I  am  sure  he  can  discuss  this  matter  witli  you  In  com- 
mittee conference  more  ably  than  I  or  anyone  here  I  shall  repose 
my  confidence  In  him  to  do  that  when  you  have  the  subject  of 
Oovernment  control  under  consideration.  However.  1  shall  briefly 
call  your  attention  to  some  outstanding  features  in  that  respect. 
It  was  wartime  thei\  and  if  ever  in  all  our  history  the  Government 
had  a  right  to  take  over  a  private  industry  it  had  it  then,  and  If 
It  would  ever  have  support  In  doing  such  a  thing,  it  should  have 
had  it  then.  Yet.  during  that  period  and  for  a  long  time  ufter 
the  railroads  were  restored  to  their  rightful  owners,  the  courts 
of  this  country  were  literally  swamped  with  litigation  in  which 
McAdoo  and  then  Hlnes.  as  Directors  General  of  Rallrads.  were 
defendants  m  more  litigation  than  was  ever  had  in  this  country 
on  any  one  subject.  I  know  that  as  a  fact,  for  I  was  on  a  trial 
bench  in  my  State  then  and  I  followed  it  both  m  State  and  Federal 
courts.  A  great  portion  of  this  litigation  was  encouraged  by  rail- 
roaders themselves  and  by  shippers  and  patrons,  brought  on  in 
order  to  di.scourage  the  Government  in  Its  operation  of  private 
industry  and  to  encourage  it  to  turn  the  railroads  back  to  their 
rightftil  owners  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  TTiis  demon- 
strated to  us  that  the  people  did  not  approve  of  that  class  of 
government  control  and  government  administration  of  private 
affairs. 

Now  let  me  ask  you.  What  has  grown  out  of  the  situation  In 
that  Instance?  Well,  I  can  answer  that  question,  too,  and  very 
briefly.  It  put  some  of  the  railroads  out  of  existence  entirely; 
ethers  Into  receiverships;  it  has  put  others  actually  on  relief — yes; 
they  are  actually  leaning  on  shovel  handles — they  are  on  relief  in 
fact:  and  others,  the  most  .successful  of  them  all,  have  established 
a  credit  rating  with  Jesse  Jones  down  here  at  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  that  Is  the  only  reason  they  are  success- 


ful: private  money  was  not  and  is  not  now  available  for  that 
purpi:se. 

Everyon"  well  knows  the  place  the  railroads  have  always  taken 
In  the  Industrial  world  and  no  one  ever  believed  or  even  had  an 
idea  that  the  control  which  was  exerted  over  them  at  the  time  it 
was  exerted  cculd  have  started  them  on  a  downward  trail  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  great  agitation  was  prevalent  then  for  a  con- 
tinued government  control  and  even  for  a  gcvtTnment  ownership 
of  railroads,  but  the  Congre.ss  was  too  wise  to  take  any  such  step. 
That  experience  and  other  experiences  have  taught  us  and  I  am 
sure  we  have  learned  th.it  such  things  Just  don't  Qt  Into  our 
scheme  of  governmental  nfTairs. 

Now.  the  oil  Industry,  the  secoiid  largest  Industry  in  America — ■ 
as  I  recall  it.  .second  only  to  agriculture,  will  be  subjected,  if  the 
Cole  bill  passes,  to  run. the  gauntlet  of  every  class  of  Federal 
control  and  management  which  has  not  heretofore  proven  succe.«s- 
ful.  Surely  we  do  not  desire  to  start  on  nn  experimental  tour  with 
an  industry  so  far  reaching  r.s  the  oil  industry  There  are  thi-u- 
Fands  upon  thousands  of  byproducts  of  mineral  oil.  It  Is  found 
upfin  the  shelves  of  every  druj»  store,  every  grocery  store,  nnci  every 
dime  .'-tore;  it  Is  In  every  home  medicine  cabinet,  on  every  dining 
taljle;  there  is  not  a  single  girl  clerk  here  in  Washington  who  does 
not  contribute  her  bit  to  gasoline.  wiUch  is  tlie  highest  of  the  oil 
products  She  rides  the  taxis  or  drives  her  own  car  The  hand 
of  labor  and  the  skill  of  the  export  commences  with  the  discovery 
of  the  fle'd  and  the  drilling  of  the  well,  and  it  ends  in  the  tise  ot 
the  refined  prf  duct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Industry  aflecta 
practically  every  citizen  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cole.  You  can  iiardly  speak  of  anyone  who  is  not  affected. 

Governor  Ayers.  Really.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  true.  It  Is  far- 
reaching.  I  am  told  that  doctors  are  now  prescribing  castor  oil 
which  comes  from  the  ground. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  have  all  agreed  tliat  the  oil  Indus- 
try is  so  far-reaching,  surely  no  person  desires  It  to  get  Into  the 
condition  of  the  railroads — on  relief. 

Th:rd  is  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  deal  with  and 
handle  its  own  affairs  and  of  those  things  originating  within  its 
borders  .^nd  that  are  developed  under  its  authority  and  that  are 
protected  by  its  police  power  and  tiiat  become  a  success  by  rcasim 
of  the  primary  knowledge  and  interest  of  Its  citizens  I  am  stire 
this  honorable  committee  will  ag:ee  that  wo  hiive  autliorlty  under 
cur  Constitution  and  under  our  form  of  government  to  the  right 
of  Jurl.sdictlon  unless  we  fall  in  the  purpose  design.-'d  for  the  benefit 
of  all  And  the  only  way  we  could  do  tliat  Is  to  commit  waste  of 
a  natural  rerource.  And  unless  we  arc  actually  committing  waste 
in  this  instance,  we  have  and  should  retain  Jurisdiction  We  have 
.«uch  right,  among  other  reasons,  by  rea.son  of  the  law  of  discovery 
and  by  reason  of  the  law  of  pur.suit.  so  long,  at  least,  as  we  do  not 
abuse  such  rlglit  While  I  make  this  statement.  I  am  mindful  of 
the  Interstate  C'^mmerce  decisions  declaring  that  oil  is  a  subject 
of  interstate  commerce  from  the  cylinder  of  the  pump  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well  all  the  way  to  the  consumer.  'Yet  the  control  of 
the  Indu'^try  proposed  by  the  Cole  bill  cannot  exist  under  any 
theory  of  law  now  existing;  hence  the  Cnle  bill. 

So  now  let  us  discu.ss  briefly  how,  if  in  any  way.  have  we  failed 
to  protect  a  natural  rescurce;  and  if  we  have  failed,  how  In  the 
name  of  "conservation"   can  "Interstate  commerce"  Interfere? 

We  as  States  do  not  claim  to  be  perfect  any  mi^re  than  the 
National  Government  can  claim  to  be  perfect,  nor  any  more  tlian 
any  individual  can  claim  to  be  perfect.  But  we  as  Sates,  like  the 
Government,  do  claim  that  we  will  correct  cur  errors  when  we  know 
them  and  when  we  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  And  that  same 
rule  may  go  on  down  to  the  individual,  which,  after  all.  makes  up 
the  States  and  makes  up  the  Government — yes;  after  all,  we  as 
rfHcers  of  the  State  and  of  the  Government  are  responsible  to  the 
Indivdual — the  people,  in  whom  I,  nnd  I  am  .sure  you,  have  every 
ccrfldence,  for  this  is  n  Government  in  which  constituted  authority 
Is  de;  '.ved  from  the  people. 

And  now.  since  we  have  agreed  that  practically  all  of  the  people 
are  affected  by  the  oil  industry  of  this  country,  I  believe  we  may 
further  agree  that  the  great  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
affected  are  consumers,  and  who.  so  far,  has  iippeared  before  this 
committee  in  behalf  of  the  consumer?  While  I  am  not  desirous 
of  taking  in  too  much  territory,  that  is  ofttlmes  more  dangerous 
to  the  person  who  attempts  it  than  otherwise  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  then  Congres,sman  from  my  State  and  while  a  member  of 
this  committee,  and  not  .so  long  ago  either,  brought  disaster  upon 
him.self  by  attempting  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  up  In  New 
Jersey  and  over  in  Spain — so  with  his  experiences  fresh  in  mind, 
I  shall  try  not  to  go  too  far  afleld.  Yet,  I  do  think  somebody 
ought  to  mention  wliat  the  Cole  bill  will  do  to  the  consumer  of 
the  products  of  the  oil  industry.  Just  briefly,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  wllli  me  that  from  ga.sollne.  lubricants,  and  hard  oils  at 
the  top  on  down  to  barn  paint  and  fhoe  blacking,  it  will  raise 
the  cost  to  all  consumers  because  naturally  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  things  set  forth  in  this  bill  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer:  that  is  the  ordinary  sequence  of  all  things 
of  this  kind.  As  administrative  boards,  bureaus,  and  commis- 
sions, and  as  executive  and  administrative  offices  and  officers  are 
created  to  effect  the  functioning  of  this  law,  the  expenses  thereof 
Just  naturally  go  on  down  to  the  pocketbook  of  the  consumer.  It 
always  has  been  that  way  and  It  Just  seems  that  no  cure  has 
been  offered  yet  for  it,  so  we  will  and  mu.st  expect  It  In  this  in- 
stance.    Let  the   camel   get  his  head   under   the   tent   and  he   is 
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the    expense    of    those    who    bought 


going    to    •*«    the    show    at 

ticket*  I 

TJie  StatfH*  are  now  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  extensive  re-  i 
nearch  of  the  CJeoloRlcal  Survey  and  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
M.nes.  all  of  which  is  very  beneficial  to  the  States  and  all  of  which 
U  duly  apprwial.^  by  them  In  most  of  the  pubiic-land  States, 
the  Government  rules  of  driUint?.  or  rules  of  development  whether 
the  oil  is  produced  or  not.  and  the  rules  of  production  if  the 
well  \»  prtKluctive.  have  been  adopted  by  the  States,  and  if  any 
error  occurs  there  in  the  matttr  of  conservation  which  may 
amount  to  waste,  the  State  can  be  blamed  only  fur  haviiij? 
followed  the  Oovernmenl  In  all  public-land  States  where  oil 
is  produced  on  public  laud,  the  Government  is  a  lessor  and  I 
have  never  vet  heard  of  it  having  made  complaint  about  waste 
Surely  it  haa  not  In  my  own  State,  and  th-.-re  it  is  one  of  the 
large  lesntirs  and  ha*  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  agents  in  the  fields  at  all 
tunes  1  iKlieve  that  Individuals  as  lesjiors  are  like  the  Government 
R»  lessors  If  th.y  see  or  know  of  waste  tieing  committed,  they  will 
be  the  first  to  make  complaint,  and  when  that  complaint  Is  made 
and  when  the  SUle  falls  to  com-ct  it.  then  and  only  then  should 
the  Government  sit-p  In  and  say.  "Thou  shalt  not.'  But  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  State  wUl  sit  idly  by  and  see  any  of  its  natural 
resources  wasted. 

The  Wild  ruah  to  frontiers  is  a  thing  of  the  past  We  have  learned 
the  follv  of  slaughtering  million  of  buffaloes  for  their  hidt^.  because 
they  have  become  extinct;  we  have  learned  the  folly  of  plowing  up 
the  lands  that  Nature  had  credited  to  rai.-e  its  own  grasses,  tiecause 
by  so  doing  we  developed  the  Dust  Bowl;  we  have  learned  the 
folly  of  the  promiscuotis  cutting  off  and  permitting  the  uncurbed 
ftres  in  our  forests;  we  have  learned  the  t)eneflt  of  ctu-blng  our 
waters  near  tJieir  source  for  reclaiming  and  benefiting  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  livestock  industries  and  for  flood  c^mtrol  farther  down 
the  rivers:  likewise  we  have  learned  the  necessity  of  conserving  our 
oU  and  ga£  for  pr.sent  use  and  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  You 
don't  hear  any  more  of  open-earth  reservoirs  for  crude  oil  But  you 
do  hear  of  every  act  that  is  piAslble  br.ng  practiced  in  every  State 
for  the  conservation  of  Its  oil  and  gas  and  all  other  natural  re- 
sources. So  now  I  cannot  see  why  with  this  great  education  pro- 
gram going  on  that  we  should  p;\ss  any  more  "laws  of  dont. '  nor 
enact  any  more  laws  taking  authority  from  the  States.  In  aid  of 
th'.s  educational  program  we  have  and  we  welcome  the  services  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  of  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Service,  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  many  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  which  are  designed  to  help  and  while  the  title 
of  this  prcpoped  law  (the  Cole  bill)  is  along  that  line,  the  t.xt  of  it 
Is  Bbsclutely  different  The  text  is  a  "law  of  don'ts";  it  is  a  law  of 
'thou  «ha!t  not":  It  is  a  law  of  absolute  control,  in  which  the 
executive  appointed  thereunder  shiill  have  absolute  power,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal  And  to  mo  as  a  lawyer  and  an  ex-Judge, 
it  Just  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  fundamental  legal 
principles  of  this  country. 

Having  absolute  faith  In  the  people  and  realizing  that  States  are 
made  up  of  people.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  State  running  wild,  or 
even  half  wild,  or  even  Just  a  littlo  wild  at  this  day  and  a^e  in  the 
waste  of  any  of  its  natural  resources.  The  people  mv*r  have  first 
in  their  minds  thf  conservation  of  the  thmcs  which  make  their 
State  a  success  nr.d  if  we  let  them  do  it.  I  am  sure  they  are  Kolng  to 
feel  a  whole  lot  better  amon;^  themselves,  and  as  a  whole  they  are 
going  to  feel  a  whole  lot  bettor  toward  the  Federal  Government. 
And  If  the  FVderal  Govcrnmrnt  knows  of  some  mistake  in  this 
re*^pect  that  the  Stale  :s  making.  I  am  sure  that  the  State,  which 
Is  the  people,  will  feel  a  lot  better  if  it  Is  called  to  their  attention 
by  the  Government  throii^h  it*  instrumentalities,  rather  than  hav- 
ing the  Government  -^tep  in  upon  them  and  tiiko  or  attempt  to 
take  their  authority  from  them. 

After  all.  governmental  authority  from  which  springs  government 
control  and  government  rew'ulaiion  is.  In  this  country  derived  from 
the  coiisent  of  the  governed   and  an  unjust  use  of  it  is  bad 

We.  the  Governors  here  today,  are  an.swerable  back  to  our  poople. 
and  don't  vou  euppcse  we  know  what  they  desire  m  our  respective 
Statefi:"  And  while  we  are  here  talking  primarily  for  them,  we  must 
in  order  to  completely  do  so  talk  for  the  great  mass  of  consumers 
in  all  the  other  States,  for  if  it  were  not  for  such  consumers,  our 
products  would  not  be  salable,  we  would  not  have  any  market, 
hence.  afU-r  all.  the  program  is  Nation-wide  We  have  the  product 
in  our  State  and  you  in  the  other  States  have  the  purchase  power — 
so  let  us  work  together  We  will  not  knowingly  waste  our  product 
for  we  hope  U-i  transp<irt  and  sell  It  to  you  in  other  States  at  a, 
price  you  can  afford  u^  pay  and  there  Is  where  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce fits  in  from  and  after  the  time  it  is  produced  and  on  until 
it  reaches  the  cor.suuier 

If.  as  IS  proposed  by  this  bill.  In  the  n.une  of  conservation,  a 
com.mis«ioner  is  nppcmttd  from  whose  order  there  Is  no  appeal,  by 
the  authority  of  the  bill  he  can  tell  us  what  to  produce  and  what 
not  to  produce,  and  when  to  produce  it  and  when  not  to  produce  it; 
he  can  also  tell  us  when  and  for  what  purpose  the  product  can  be 
u.«*d  He  can  say  to  the  driver  of  a  pleasure  car  "Dc  n't."  or  "Thou 
-^ Shalt  not. "  or  "We  must  conserve  this  product  for  other  purposes" 
TTien  he  cculd  go  on  and  without  any  appeal  on  my  part,  tell  me 
that  I  cannot  u.*e  lubricants  or  crude-oil  products  to  run  the 
tractor  en  my  ranch  aiid  that  would  force  me  back  to  the  work- 
horse. Well,  maybe  that  would  be  better  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  t>ecau^e  my  ranch  is  adapted  to  the  raLsmg  of  horses  and 
I  dont  believe  there  t?  any  oil  under  it  But  would  that  be  right 
or  proper  or  even  decent  as  a  governmental  policy?     Yet  I  cannot 


find  anything  in  this  bill  that  would  prevent  it  being  done  If  the 
commissioner  appointed  to  administer  it  thought  it  should  be  done 
Now.  what  is  ail  the  hurry  about  the  passage  of  this  bill?  Can 
It  be  that  it  is  some  oil  trust  secretly  operating  and  looking  for 
special  favors  in  the  wav  of  buying  up  fields  that  are  not  per- 
mitted to  produce,  or  can  it  be  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
somebody  or  some  organization  to  build  up  another  all-powerful 
Government  bureau  here  m  Washington?  Well.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  answer  that  question  I  do  not  know  Either  one  is  bad 
enough  But  I  do  know  that  mighty  few  Members  of  Congress 
arc  hvstencal  ab<Ait  creating  any  more  bureaus,  boards,  or  com- 
ml-ssions  and  I  feel  sure  no  spontaneous  waste  has  prompted  this 
move  and  in  view  of  all  I  can  learn.  I  feel  sure  there  is  no  particu- 
lar hurry  about  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  I  have  read  the 
tet-tunony  of  those  wlio  testified  before  thte  committee  heretofore 
and  in  that  testimony  I  find  a  report  by  the  National  Geological 
Survey  prepared  bv  Dr.  Misner.  long-time  geologist  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  wh.'rein  he  and  his  associates  say.  "Should  coal  be 
called  upon  to  supply  the  demand^;  now  met  by  oil  and  gas.  the 
coal  reserves  of  the  United  States  would,  according  to  independent 
estimates  by  Hendricks  and  Fieldner.  last  about  2  000  years 
(p  104  first  vol  hearings  on  H  R  7372— Cole  bill).  Those 
estimates,   together   with   the   present  estlmau-s  of   mineral   oil.   aa 

1  am  told,  which  has  in  sight  between  17  and  20  years  of  pro- 
duction    would    mean    that    we   can   see    ahead    for   from    2.017    to 

2  020  vears  of  oil  and  gas  production.  So  I  Just  cannot  see  why 
we  should  not  take  a  little  time  to  disctiss  this  matter  with  the 
States,  rather  than  to  hasten  this  legi.slaiion  on  to  the  statute 
books  The  States,  together  with  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  oil  Industry  itself  are  getting  the  Job 
done  prettv  well,  and  doggoned  if  I  can  see  why  they  should  not 
be  helped  to  perfect  the  Job.  rather  than  to  take  it  entirely  out 
of  their  hands  and  create  a  bureau  of  "don'ts     and    "musts" 

In  my  own  State  (Monuna)  wasteful  practices  in  the  produc- 
tion of  either  gas  and  oil  have  not  been  practiced  to  my  knowledge. 
If  they  have,  the  Government  Is  at  fault  and  I  feel  sure  it  is 
not  at  fault,  and  this  is  why  I  feel  that  way,  namely:  Commercial 
production  was  brought  in  in  the  State  concurrent  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Federal  permit  law  for  production  on  public  lands  In 
February  1920  We  then  adopted  the  rules  prescribed  luider  It  by 
the  Interior  Department,  so  far  as  development  was  concerned. 
And  in  1925.  we  enacted  a  law  In  conformity  with  the  Government 
law  providing  that  our  public-utility  commission  should  supervise 
the  drilling,  the  abandonment,  the  plugging,  and  the  supervision 
of  production  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  always  cooperated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Interior  Department  which  has 
offices  in  our  fields  Hence  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  particularly  If  it  Is  looking  through  the  glasses  of 
the  Interior  Dppartment.  we  could  not  have  committed  waste. 

In  1933.  after  the  enactment  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery AC  which  Incorporated  provisions  Intended  to  control 
production,  transportation  and  storage  of  crade  pnxlucts,  at  a 
special  session  of  cur  Legislature  there  was  created  an  Oil  Con- 
servation Board  against  which  no  word  has  been  said  by  the 
United  States  Government,  although  it  Is  a  large  lessor  of  pro- 
ducing lands  in  our  State. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  don't  misunderstand  me.  We  still  need 
the  help  of  the  National  Geological  Survey  and  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Mines.  They  are  interested  in  us  and  we  are  interested 
In  them.  But  so  far  as  this  class  of  legislation  is  concerned,  the 
Cole  bill,  we  are  actually  howling  to  be  let  alone.  We  are  actually 
howling  to  be  permitted  to  pursue  our  own  Industries  and  to 
work  otit  and  settle  our  own  problems.  It  Is  our  work.  It  is  our 
lives,  and  we  desire  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  among  our- 
selves and  with  those  with  whom  we  deal  and  with  whom  wo 
compete  We  will  not  intentionally  commit  waste  of  oil  or  gps 
or  any  other  of  our  national  resources,  and  if  any  waste  should, 
through  our  ignorance,  be  known  to  any  government  instrumen- 
tality or  agency,  we  would  have  It  call  the  same  to  otir  attention 
to  the  end  that  we  may  hasten  to  correct  it 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you  all  again.  Thanks  for  your  con- 
sideration of  these  few  remarks 

Mr  Cole  We  are  glad  to  have  seen  you  again.  Governor,  and 
indeed  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


The   American   Federation  of  Labor  and   the   Poll 

lax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  PAUL  SCHARRENBERG 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  organized  labor 
has  always  been  on  the  firing  Lne  in  the  course  of  bettering 
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conditions  for  the  qreat  plain  people.  In  keepinp  with  this 
policy,  we  find  it  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  poll  tax. 

The  poll  tax  was  abolished  by  initiative  in  the  State  of 
Cahforniit  at  the  general  election  of  November  5,  1912. 

The  poll-tax  law  on  the  books  prior  to  this  date  was  not 
written  so  as  to  require  its  payment  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing as  i.s  the  case  in  eight  of  our  States  at  the  present  time. 

Nevertheless  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor 
sponsored  the  measure  for  its  repeal. 

Mr.  Paul  Scharrenberg,  the  present  national  representa- 
tive for  that  organization,  was  at  that  time  secretary  to  the 
California  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

He  wrote  the  argument  favoring  this  measure  that  ap- 
peared in  the  official  State  pamphlet  distributed  to  the 
electors  just  previous  to  the  election  date.  Although  this 
was  almost  28  years  ago.  its  logic  is  still  good.    It  follows: 

(Statement  taken  from  Amendments  to  Constitution  and  pro- 
posed Statutes  with  Arguments  Respecting  the  Same,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  State  of  California  at  the  gen- 
eral election  on  Tuesday,  November  5,  1912) 

ARGVMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  ABOLmON  OF  POLL  TAX 

The  poll  tax  has  l)een  handed  down  from  the  period  when  the 
people  were  classed  as  property  and  taxed  as  chattels. 

Originally  it  was  a  perfectly  Just  tax,  because  it  was  levied  on 
the  feudal  baron  and  paid  by  him  according  to  the  number  of 
serfs  he  owned.  As  he  was  getting  all  the  benefit  from  the  labor 
of  the  people  under  him,  there  was  every  reason  why  he  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Government  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  he  controlled,  and  the  head  tax  was  the  best 
way  to  determine  that. 

The  poU  tax.  therefore,  was  simply  the  application  of  Ju.'it  prin- 
ciples of  taxation  to  feudal  age  conditions.  The  feudal  baron  en- 
Joyed  a  privilege  conferred  by  law.  and  he  paid  into  the  public 
treasury  what  the  privilege  was  thought  to  be  worth. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  the  barons  managed  to  shift  the 
burden  so  that  each  man  had  to  pay  his  own  head  tax.  Thus  the 
original  rea-son  for  the  tax  ceased  to  exist,  and  it  became  an 
injustice. 

Originallv  a  tax  upon  property,  the  poll  tax  is  now  a  tax  upon 
persons,  upon  life  itself.  Tlie  basic  assumption  remain-s  the  same 
as  before:  namely,  that  the  right  to  life,  like  the  right  to  property, 
is  a  privilege  granted  by  the  state. 

Tlie  poll  tax  is  a  survival  of  despotism  and  a  denial  of  democracy. 

For  these  reasons  nearly  all  civilized  nations  have  abolished  the 
poll  tax.  The  only  large  nations  that  still  levy  that  tax  are  Russia, 
Turkey,  Persia,  China,  and  a  rapidly  decreasing  number  of  States 
Of  our  country. 

In  1895  the  ptill  tax  was  not  recognized  in  20  States;  In  1900,  35 
States  in  the  Union  had  no  State  poll  tax. 

No  one  attempts  to  defend  the  poll  tax  on  ethical  grounds. 
Those  who  oppose  its  abolition  cannot  refute  the  demon.'^trated 
charge  that  the  tax  is  unjust  and  unfair  and  inflicts  an  unneces- 
sary hard>hip  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 

The  poll  tax  is  not  necessary  for  the  .support  of  the  public  Fchoo'.s. 
The  amount  the  State  school  fund  now  derives  from  the  poll  tax 
will  not  be  lost,  nor  will  it  have  to  be  made  up  by  s-ome  other 
equally  objectionable  method  of  taxation.  Tlic  deficiency  can 
easily  be  made  up  from  the  tax  on  corporation  incomes. 

An  unjuf-t  and  oppres-^lve  tax  cannot  be  Justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to  a  useful  purpose.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tax  the  poor  in  order  to  maintain  the  schools  and  to  pay 
the  teachers  a  decent  salary.  California  is  a  rich  State — the  richest 
State  per  capita  In  the  Union — therefore  it  is  erroneous  to  a^isume 
that  a  head  tax  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  .schools. 

The  poll  tax  Is  objectionable  becatise  it  has  never  been  uniformly 
collected.  The  State  comptrollers  reports  prove  that  in  some 
counties  onlv  21  percent  of  the  population  pay  this  tax.  and  as 
high  as  68  percent  in  others.  Wealthy  citizens  sometimes  pay  the 
jJoU  tax:  laborers  always  pay  it  through  deductions  from  their 
waees. 

The  poll  tax  Is  a  double  tax  The  cla.ss  of  persons  from  whom  it 
Is  chiefly  collected  pays  ^indirectly  but  nonetheless  certainly)  the 
greater  part  of  the  taxes  levied  directly  upon  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty. The  latter  cla.ss  shifts  the  burden  on  the  former  cla.-s.  The 
prcipertyless  class  pays  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  tax. 

The  poll  tax  has  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  Ijeing  Justified  be- 
cause it  taxes  aliens,  as  this  class  contribut.es  less  than  one-eighth 
of  the  total  amount  collected  Hence  we  penalize  our  citizens  to 
the  extent  of  $7  for  every  SI  we  manage  to  extract  from  aliens. 

The  poll  tax  is  despotic  because  It  cla.«ses  human  life  as  a  species 
of  property.  It  Is  unju.-^t  because  It  places  an  additional  tax  on 
tho."5e  who  in  other  ways  pay  a  share  of  the  so-called  direct  taxa- 
tion cut  of  all  proportion  t3  their  means.  It  cannot  be  considered 
necessary  si  long  as  private  property — the  true  creation  of  the 
State — suffices  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Patti,  Stharrenberc. 
Secretary.  California  State  Federation  of  Labor. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GKORGI.\ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    ATLANTA    CONSTITUTION    OF    JANUARY 

23,    1940 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  for  January  23,  1940: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  January  23,  1940] 

Onx  Word  More 

(By  Ralph   McGlll) 

THI  GENTLEMAN  FROM   GRASST   POINT 

It  Will  be  recalled  tliat  before  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roasevelt  was 
catapulted  into  the  national  political  scene  in  1931,  a  gentleman 
from  Grassy  Point,  N.  Y.,  went  on  toiu". 

This  was  Mr.  James  A.  Farley.  He  went  about.  He  shock  hands. 
He  asked  a  question  here  and  there.  He  did,  for  the  most  part, 
however,  an  excellent  Job  of  listening. 

True  enough,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  advanced  here  and  there 
as  a  Presidential  possibility.  But  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Farley  re- 
turned from  his  tour  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  catapulted,  so  to  speak. 
Into  the  spotlight—  and  kept  there. 

Mr.  Farley  again  is  on  tour.  He  is  touring  the  south  and  south- 
east. He  is  dedicating  post  offices,  assisting  in  the  ceremonies  at- 
tendant on  the  retlreinent  of  a  faithful  employee,  and  making  an 
occasional  talk. 

He  was  in  our  town  yesterday  afternoon.  On  Wednesday  he  will 
speak  in  North  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  Industry  and  Agriculture 
at  the  Ciateway  of  the  New  Era. 

Without  any  li^formation  as  to  what  Farley  will  say  in  that  speech. 
it  is  well  to  recall  he  never  once  has  retreated  an  Inch  from  the 
prc)gres.sive  and  liberal  policies  of  the  Democratic  administration.  It 
may  be  expected  that  he  will  speak  practically  as  bctits  him  He 
always  has  been,  in  business  and  in  politics,  a  practical  person 

A   GREAT    AMERICAN 

Jim  Parley  is  a  great  American  In  fact.  I  think  the  liberals,  who 
have  pone  off  cha.sing  rainbows  nnd  who  go  along  shouting  In  the 
wake  of  .some  impractical  theorist,  miss  the  boat  by  not  Joining  up 
with  Farley. 

Farley  never  has  quit  the  liberal  policies  of  the  New  Denl  Time 
after  time  he  has  spoken  out  for  them  and  warned  all  those  who 
would  desert  that  the  party  cannot  be  .'-uccessful  if  it  deserts  the 
cause  of  the  people. 

That  Farley  might  have  some  ideas  whl.  h  would  put  into  effect 
new  plans  to  meet  the  emergencies  may  very  well  be  true. 

After  all.  wc  have  spent  ijlllions  on  our  plan  to  alxillsh  tinem- 
ployment.  yet  the  problem  Is  as  great  as  ever  and  wc  have  enjoyed 
for  some  months  a  mild  Industrial  boom. 

After  all,  Secretary  Wallace  has  labored  long  nnd  sincerely  In  be- 
half of  the  farmers,  but  Congre.ss  never  helps  out  by  abolishing  the 
tariffs  which  make  impossible  any  real  rehabilitation  of  the  farmer 
and  his  markets. 

A  new  set  of  plans  might  not  be  a  bad  Idea.  Perhaps  Mr.  Roose- 
velt him.self  is  looking  about  for  a  new  set  of  blue  prints  for  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

AN   EXCIXLENT   MAN 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Jim  Farley  would  make  an  excellent 
Pre.sident.  On  occasion  I  have  suggested  this  to  some  of  those  who 
are  following  in  the  thin  dust  which  their  prophets  have  been  able 
to  stir. 

"Why  Farley.  "  they  all  but  shriek,  "is  a  politician." 

Thls'ls  true.  There  may  be  one  as  good.  If  so  It  is  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself. 

I  like  honest  politicians  because  this  form  of  government  cannot 
be  conducted  by  any  save  polltlclnns  We  have  so  few  who  are 
honest.     An  honest  politician  is  a  practical  politician. 

In  the  bright  lexicon  of  the  idealist  there  is  no  such  word  as 
compromise.  But  the  honest  polil Irian  must  make  progress  through 
compromise  Mr  Farley  Is  practical.  Government  would  be  all 
right  in  his  hands.  Not  even  the  most  rabid  of  prohibitionists 
cnuld  object  to  Jim  Farley.  In  all  his  life  he  never  took  a  drink  of 
booze. 

Being  prartlcnl.  I  doubt  If  Mr.  Farley  could  win  the  nomination. 
I  rather  Imagine  Mr  Garner  will,  within  a  short  time,  withdraw. 
There  remain  Cordell  Hull  and  Jim  Farley 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  develops  from  this  pleasant  totir 
by  Mr.  Farley. 
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AM  AMOIICAN   STORT 

Rls  ttory  t»  iin  Amrriran  story  Hr  cam'"  up  thr  hard  way.  He 
flayf<l  bHarball.  UkjIc  a  commerciaJ  course,  begitn  as  a  bookJtceptT. 
dfvrlcprd  hu  own  bu«in»>«(«.  and  v?ot  Into  ward  politics. 

He  was  town  clerk  or  Stony  Point.  N  Y  He  wont  to  the  legisla- 
ture He  wa«  a  mi-mbcT  ot  the  Stale  atliletic  conunlsslon  and 
later  its  rhalrmftn  He  Joined  the  Kni^hte  of  Columbus,  the  Elk.s, 
the  R*-d  Men  He  btcamc  a  member  of  the  State  I>moc ratio  ccm- 
mittee  and  new  is  chairman  of  the  national  cominlitee.  He  has 
been  a  Rucoeasful  Postmaster  General 

He  has  never  made  the  nustukp  oX  l<>sli;if  touch  with  the  people. 
He  wants  to  know  what  they  say.  bow  they  feel,  and  what  they 
tbink. 

Yeik.  tile  tour  wlU  be  oX  Interest. 


The  (  hurch  and  Social  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF  11 ASSACHL  SETTS 

IN  THh:  HOUSE  OF  RtirRESEXTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1940 


EXCFKPTS  FROM  A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  AND 
BISHOPS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CATHOLIC  WELI-.\RK  COUNCIL 


Mr  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark^.  I  hereby  ir.clude  the  following  excerpts  from  a 
statement  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  administra- 
tive beard  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  on 
social  and  economic  problems  which  has  been  recently  issued: 

12  Man  Is  truly  the  Ftrwarrt  of  hl<  possessions  In  the  sight  of  God 
■  nd  has  therefore  deftnlte  responsibilities  both  of  Justice  and  charity 
toward  his  fellow  mun  with  respect  to  the  use  he  makes  of  his 
prcperty 

13  From  divine  revelation  we  learn  that  physical  labor  wi\s  decreed 
by  Ood  even  aftt^r  the  fall  of  man  for  the  gixxl  of  IkkIv  and  soul 
(p.  42)  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  If.  however  human  lalxjr 
1.S  treaUKi  u^  a  mere  lommodity  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  open 
market  at  the  lowest  price,  then  It  ceaaee  to  fulftU  its  proper  func- 
tion m  !-oclety  What  a  sad  pervrrslcu  of  the  wholesome  plan  of 
Divine  Providence  that  "dead  matter  leaves  the  factory  ennobled  and 
transf I irmed .  where  men  are  corrupted  and  de»a"aded"  (p.  431. 

14.  Prom  divne  revel.ition  we  leari^.  moreover  that  each  human 
being  ha^  an  Infinitely  precious  p.rsonallty  Pius  XI  in  his  ency- 
cllcaf  Dlvinl  Redemptorls  sets  forth  this  truth  with  clarity,  force. 
and  txauty : 

"Man  has  a  spiritual  and  Immortal  soul.  He  Is  a  person,  mar- 
reloualy  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  Bift->i  of  body  and  mind  He  Is 
a  trvie  •mlcrotos.n."  as  the  ancients  said  a  world  in  miniature,  with 
a  value  far  surpa  sinij  that  of  the  vast  InaiUmate  cosmos.  Ood  alone 
U  his  last  end  in  thl*  life  and  the  next  By  sanctifying  prace  he  is 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  son  of  God  and  IncorporaUd  into  the 
k.n^dom  of  God  in  the  m>'stlcal  body  of  Christ.  In  consequence  he 
ha-s  been  endowed  by  God  with  many  and  varied  preropatlves.  the 
right  to  life  to  bodily  luteRrlty.  to  the  neces^saxy  means  oX  existence; 
the  rlsrht  to  tend  toward  his  ultimate  goal  In  the  path  marked  out 
for  him  by  God.  the  r:ght  of  association  and  the  right  to  possess  and 
use  prop^^rty"  (p    19). 

Man  cannot  in  consfqurnce  bo  treated  as  a  mere  chattel,  but 
rather  with  dignity  and  respect  as  a  child  of  God  His  labor  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  but  an  honorable  calUni'.  whereby  he 
achieves  a  n«x'ef9ary  livelihood  and  fulfills  the  divine  plan  of  an 
aarthly  economy 

•  •••••• 

18  In  existing  circumstances  the  obligation  of  the  church  Is 
manifest.  Who  can  deny  the  close  relationship  between  economic 
Injustice  and  a  long  train  of  evlL".  ph>-slcal.  social,  and  moral? 
Unfair  wages  due  to  a  ijreed  for  excessive  prodts  and  Insecurity  due 
to  false  and  imn^oral  economic  principles  lead  directly  to  ui\der- 
nourlshment.  twd  houi.ln»;.  inadequate  cK  tlvlng.  and  Indirectly  to 
IrreKUlar  family  relations,  child  delinquency,  and  crime  Exces- 
Btvely  K>ng  hours  of  work  in  «ome  Industrial  areas  and  In  some 
Industrial  pro<  esses  create  dangers  to  life  and  limb.  Impair  the 
health  of  workingmen.  and  impoverish  whole  families  through 
Infection,  disease,  and  premature  death.  Becau-se  human  beings 
and  not  animated  machines  tml  in  lndu.str>'.  therrforr  the  church 
caitnot  abdicate  her  riglit  and  duty  to  speak  out  In  defense  of  the 
rlf;hu>  of  human  pers..'T;.i!ity  nor  fall  to  dtvlare  uncompronilsingly 
the  morrtl  ohllKat!on«  ^  f  uidustrial  and  economic  life 

19  Today  meat  controversy  cciuerns  li*elX  with  these  questions ; 
(1\  Owiiernhtp.  iSi  pnperty  and  labor.  (3)  arrurlty.  (4i  wages. 
(5)    wubliahntctit    uX    jKxiai    urdcr.     Wc    »haU    here    present    the 


Catholic  doctrine  regulating  these  matters  and  in  dclng  so  wc  shaU 
follow  the  exposition  given  by  our  late  chief  pastor  oX  souls.  Pope 
Pius  XI,  in  his  celebrated  encyclicals. 

1.    OWNEBSHIP 

20  The  church  has  always  defended  the  right  to  ow^l  private 
property  and  al.so  to  bequeath  and  to  inherit  it  We  have  vin- 
dicated this  right  even  to  the  point  of  being  falsely  accvised  of 
favoring  the  rich  against  the  poor  The  church  teaches  that  the 
right  to  own  property  is  based  on  the  natural  law  of  which  God 
himself  IS  the  author  Bv  the  law  of  nature  man  must  provide  for 
himself  and  his  family  and  he  can  fully  discharge  this  obligation 
only  If  there  exists  an  established  system  of  private  ownership 
(p.   16). 

21  It  !s  essential  to  remember  thnt  ownersh'p  has  a  twofold 
aspect,  the  one  affecting  the  Individual,  the  other  affecting  society. 
To  deny  the  IndlvldUiU  character  and  aspect  of  ownership  leads  to 
some  form  of  socialism  or  collective  ownership;  to  deny  the  social 
character  or  aspect  of  ownership  leads  to  selfish  Individualism,  or 
that  form  of  exaggerated  liberalism,  which  repudiates  duties  and 
ends  in  complete  lrresp>cnsiMlity  to  other  persons  and  to  the 
common  good. 

22.  The  two  great  dangers  which  society  faces  In  the  present 
state  of  economic  organization  are  first,  the  concentration  of 
ownership  and  control  of  wealth  and  secondly.  Its  anonymous 
chiU-acter  which  results  from  some  of  the  existing  business  and 
corporation  law.  whereby  responsibility  toward  society  Is  greatly 
Impaired  if  not  completely  ignored  The  civil  authority.  In  view 
of  the.se  dangers,  must  so  regulate  the  responsibility  of  property 
that  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  common  good  be  equitably 
di.'tributed.  It  must  furthermore  establish  such  conditions 
through  legal  enactment  and  administrative  policy  that  wealth 
itsdf  can  be  distributed  so  each  Individual  member  of  society  may 
surely  and  Justly  come  Into  possession  of  the  material  goods  neces- 
sary for  his  own  livelihood  It  Is  not  however  the  Government 
alone  which  has  this  responsibility,  as  will  become  clear  from  the 
further  corislderatlons  to  be  notetl. 

23  Plus   XI  states: 

"It  follows  from  the  twofold  character  of  ownership,  which  we 
have  termed  Individual  and  social,  that  men  must  take  Into  ac- 
count in  this  matter  not  only  their  own  advantage  but  also  the 
common  Ktxid  To  define  In  detail  these  duties,  when  the  need 
occurs  and  when  the  natural  law  does  not  do  so.  is  the  function 
of  tlie  government  Provided  that  the  natural  and  divine  law  t)e 
observed,  the  public  authority,  in  view  of  the  common  good,  may 
specify  mere  accurately  what  is  licit  and  what  is  illicit  for  property 
owners  in  the  use  of  their  possessions"  (p.  17). 

In  the  application  of  the  principles  of  social  Justice,  an  im- 
portant liistrument.  therefore.  Is  governmental  authority.  As  Plus 
XI  asserts,  the  civil  authority  has  the  obligation  to  adjust  "owner- 
ship to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  good,  '  and  by  so  doing  "it 
acts  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  the  friend  of  private  owners"  (p.  17>. 

II     PROPERTY    .\ND   LABOR 

24  Manifestly.  If  ever>-  man  worked  either  on  his  own  land  or 
with  h:s  own  tools  and  in  his  own  business,  there  would  be  no 
labor  problem  Self -employment,  however.  Is  not  the  characteris- 
tic of  our  present  economic  organisation.  With  the  advent  of 
machine  industry,  and  especially  with  the  development  of  mass 
production,  there  has  developed  an  mtenslflcatlon  of  the  Indi- 
vidualistic  spirit,  creating   new   problems  for   labor. 

25  It  is  freely  admitted  that  modern  Industrv  requires  consid- 
erable concentration  of  capital,  but  It  is  not  admitted  that  concen- 
tration of  ownership  and  control  is  consequently  nece.s.sary  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  ci->mmon  good  The  concentration  of  capital,  however, 
with  raaiis  employment  does  create  a  new  and  more  imper.sonai 
relationship  between  capital  and  labor.  The  problem  Is  one  of 
providing  ecjuitably  for  the  distribution  of  income  between  those 
who  supply  capital  and  those  who  supply  labor. 

26  In  too  many  instances  an  undue  portion  of  the  Income  has 
been  claimed  by  those  who  have  ownership  or  control  of  capital, 
whilst  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  onlv  their  labor  to 
Invest  have  been  forced  to  accept  working  conditions  which  are 
unreasonable  and  wages  which  are  unfair.  This  condition  arises 
frcm  the  fact  that  labor  policies  have  been  dictated  by  false  prin- 
ciples in  the  Interests  of  the  owners  or  capitalists.  Secondly  It 
ar:.<es  from  the  fact  that  labor  frequentlv  has  had  no  voice  in"  the 
regulation  or  the  adjustment  of  these  problems  Labor  can  have 
no  effective  voice  as  long  as  it  is  unorganized  To  protect  Its  rights 
It  must  be  free  to  bargain  collectively  through  us  own  chosen 
representatives.  If  lab<3r,  when  unorganised.  Is  dissatisfied  the 
only  alternative  Is  to  cease  work  and  thus  undergo  the  great  hard- 
ships  which   follow   unemployment, 

27  To  remedy  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  adept  right  princi- 
ples for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  udustry.  These  principles 
must  be  both  economically  sound  and  morally  Just.  The  principle 
that  latKir  should  be  compensated  to  such  extent  only  that  It 
remains  physically  efficient  and  capable  of  reproducing  itself  in 
new  generations  of  working  men.  is  a  vicious  principle,  devoid  of 
all  respect  for  human  dignity  and  opposed  to  all  sen.se  of  social 
resronjilbUlty.  It  Is  true  that  this  principle  waa  never  widely  held 
in  theory  but  It  ha.^  been  frequently  applied  in  practice.  One  such 
application  Is  found  in  the  policy  that  labor  should  be  compen- 
sated solely  according  to  the  principle  oX  supply  and  demand  This 
r\-Uucc8  labor  to  the  position  cf  a  commodity  and  makes  the  work- 
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Ingman  accept  the  fluctuating  price  in  a  labor  market  Irrespective  of 
the  needs  of  himself  and  family.  Neither  present  sumciency  of 
Income  nor  security  for  the  future  play  a  part  in  determining  his 
wa^e  standard  according  to  this  Immoral  theory  and  practice.  Such 
theory  or  practice  Is  antisocial  and  antl-Christian.  fcr  It  denies  both 
social  respcns.blllty  and  the  claims  of  Christian  ethics  and  in  their 
place  substitutes  the  principles  cf  eelflshness  and  force. 

28.  New  developments  in  the  organization  of  labor  under  the  great 
Impetus  which  has  been  given  by  recent  legislation  and  govern- 
mental policy,  ma!:e  It  opportune  to  point  cut  that  the  principle  of 
force  and  domination  Is  equally  wrong  If  exercised  by  labor  under 
certain  conditions  by  means  of  a  monopoly  control.  To  delend  in 
principle  or  to  adopt  in  practice  the  theory  that  the  net  result 
belongs  to  labor  and  that  capital  shall  receive  only  sufficient  to 
replace  Itsell  is  an  invpslon  of  the  rights  cf  property.  This  Is  only 
a  more  subtle  form  of  the  contention  that  all  means  of  production 
should  be  .socialized.  Clearly  all  such  proposals  disregard  tlie  con- 
trlbutlcn  which  the  owner  of  property  makes  in  the  process  of 
production  and  Are  palpably  unjust. 

It  Is  not.  however,  the  excessive  claims  of  labor  on  the  Income 
from  industry  which  constitute  the  most  immediate  problem  in 
labor  relations  today,  but  rather  the  abuse  of  power  which  not 
Infreqviently  results  In  violence,  riot,  and  disorder.  Employers  at 
times  abuse  their  economic  power  by  discriminating  unfairly  against 
unions,  by  establishing  lock-outs,  by  importing  frcm  outside  the  com- 
munity strikebreakers  who  are  furnished  with  arms,  and  by  provok- 
ing in  other  ways  ill  feeling  which  precipitates  violent  disorder. 
Employees  on  their  part  allow  themselves  at  times  to  be  misled  by 
men  cf  evil  principles  so  as  to  engage  In  the  crlm.nal  use  of  violence 
both  a^^nin.-t  persons  and  property.  Leo  XIII  in  his  Encyclical 
Rerum  Novarum  spares  neither  group  in  his  denunciation  of  such 
Immcral  conduct  He  calls  upon  the  publ'c  authcrity  to  protect 
and  defend  vigorously  the  rights  of  all,  forestalling  preferably  the 
rise  of  disorder  by  elim.lnatir.g  the  economic  abuse  from  which  this 
disorder  springs  (pp.  12  24). 

29.  False  principles  generate  false  policies  and  as  a  ccnsequi^nc? 
there  crows  and  develops  a  false  economic  system  which  sins  both 
against  the  true  Interests  of  human  society  and  against  the  true 
principles  of  Christian  morality.  Pius  XI  insists  that  owners  and 
employers  may  not  hire  working  people  exclusively  for  their  own 
benefit  and  profit,  nor  divert  all  economic  life  to  their  own  will. 
but  must  guard  social  Justice,  the  human  dignity  of  labor,  the 
Eoclal  nature  of  economic  life  and  the  interests  of  the  common 
good  (p.  32). 

30.  The  far-reaching  need  of  social  justice  and  Its  demands  are 
Been  from  the  following  words  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Pope 
Piux  XI; 

"Now.  not  every  kind  of  distribution  of  wealth  and  property 
amongst  men  Is  such  that  it  can  at  all.  and  still  less  can  ade- 
quately, attain  the  end  intended  by  God.  Wealth,  therefore,  which 
Is  constantly  being  augmented  by  social  and  economic  progress, 
must  be  s )  distributed  amongst  the  various  individuals  and 
classes  of  society  that  the  common  goexl  of  all,  of  which  Leo  XIII 
tpoke,  be  thereby  promoted.  In  other  words,  the  good  of  the  whole 
community  must  be  safeguarded"  (p.  20). 

ni.     FECVRITY 

31  Our  present  economic  order  rests  upon  the  sanctity  of  private 
prcperty.  Private  property  however  is  not  well  distributed  at 
present  amcng  the  members  of  human  society.  Whilst  It  Is  dan- 
gerous to  exaggerate  the  disproportion  between  those  who  possess 
adequate  property  and  those  who  constitute  the  proletariat  or 
the  propertyless,  neverthel"s,s.  It  is  certainly  within  the  bounds  cf 
truth  to  state  that  the  existing  situation  constltucs  a  grave  social 
evil.  Private  property  in  the  Judgment  of  many  thoughtful  men 
tends  to  become  less  and  less  the  characteristic  note  of  our  present 
fociety  If  the  majority  of  otir  citizens  possess  InsufHclent  private 
property  to  be  Independent  of  a  wage  Income  for  even  a  .short 
period  of  titne.  then  there  Is  grave  danger  to  the  entire  social 
fabric.  Snclal  stability  rests  upon  this  basis  of  individual  owner- 
ship cf  property.  There  s-hould  be  more  of  it  and  not  less  of  it, 
if  our  existing  economic  system  is  to  remain  secure. 

32  The  lack  c  f  sufTlcient  private  prcperty  leads  to  various  forms 
of  Insecurity.  This  insecurity  not  cnly  leads  to  the  creation  of  a 
ftrcng  social  tension  expresclng  it.self  in  social  disorder  but  is  also 
contrary  to  the  prescriptions  of  Christian  morality.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  In  cur  country  we  possess  adequate  resources 
both  in  respect  to  raw  materials,  technical  or  scientific  Fkill,  and 
mechanical  equipment  sufficient  to  provide  both  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  also  comprehen'^ive  .«=ecurlty  for  all  classes  of  society. 
Workingmen  should  be  made  secure  against  unemployment,  sick- 
ness, accident,  c'.d  age.  and  death.  The  first  line  of  defense  against 
thcs?  hazards  shculd  be  the  possession  of  sufficient  private  property 
to  provide  rea.sonable  security.  Industry  therefore  shculd  provide 
not  merely  a  Ining  wage  for  the  moment  but  al^o  a  saving  wage  for 
the  future  against  sickness,  old  age,  death,  and  unemployment. 
Individual  Indu-^trleB  alone,  hcv»'ever,  cannot  in  each  single  case 
achieve  this  objective  without  invoking  the  principle  cf  social  in- 
surance. Some  form  of  Government  subsidy  trranted  by  the  entire 
citizenship  through  legislative  provision  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  ftuch  a  program. 

33  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  an  Important  factor  making 
for  In.serurlty  Is  the  "Immense  power  and  despotic  economic  dcrrl- 
naticn  which  Is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  that  those 
few  are  frequently  not  the  owners  but  only  the  tru5t"cs  nnd  di- 
rectors of  invcatird  funds,  who  administer  them  at  their  good  pleas- 


ure" (p.  32).  Pope  Pius  XI  then  singles  out  one  group  In  an 
especial  manner  as  exercising  this  domination  and  despotic  power. 
"This  power,"  he  stales,  "becomes  particularly  Irresistible  when 
exercised  by  those  who.  because  they  hold  nnd  control  money,  are 
able  also  to  govern  credit  and  determine  its  allotment,  for  that 
reason  .supplying  so  to  speak,  the  life-blood  to  the  entire  econrmic 
body,  and  grasping  as  it  were  in  tlieir  hands  the  very  soul  cf  pro- 
duction, so  that  no  one  dare  breathe  against  their  will"  (pp.  32-33). 
34.  That  there  exists  a  serious  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
security  for  working  men  is  clearly  manifest  from  the  prrs.-»nt 
state  of  unemployment  and  the  present  huge  demands  on  govern- 
ment for  public  relief  against  dire  poverty.  Vc*ry  slc;niflcantly  our 
present  Holy  Fatlier  Plus  XII  writes  "in  his  letter  addressed 
specifically  to  the  American  hierarchy: 

"May  It  also  be  brought  about  that  each  and  every  able-bodied 
man  may  receive  an  equal  opportunity  fcr  work  in  order  to  earn 
the  dally  bread  for  himself  and  his  own.  We  deeply  lament 
tlie  lot  of  those — -and  their  number  In  the  United  States  Is  large 
Indeed — who  though  robust,  capable,  and  willing,  cannot  have  the 
work  for  which  they  arc  anxiously  searching.  May  t)ie  wisdom  of 
the  governing  powers,  a  far-seeing  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
employers,  together  with  the  speedy  reestabllshment  of  more 
favorable  conditions,  effect  the  realization  of  these  reasonable 
hopes  to  the  advantage  of  all.'  ("To  the  Church  in  the  United 
States"   (Sertum  Laetitiae).  N.  C.  W.  C.  edition,  p,  18,  1939,) 

35  We  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  Individual  employers  as  a 
claiis  are  willluny  responsible  for  this  present  state  of  InsecurKy 
but  we  do  claim  that  a  system  which  tolerates  such  Insocurry 
Is  both  economically  unsound  and  aLso  i neons  stent  with  the 
demands  of  social  justice  and  social  charity.  Security  of  the 
workingmen  therefore  as  against  unemploynient,  old  age,  sickness, 
accident,  and  death,  must  be  frankly  accepted  as  a  social  respon- 
sibility of  industry  Jointly  with  society.  The  distribution  c!  the 
burden  Justly  between  the  various  groups  must  be  determined 
first  through  mutual  council  and  honest  agreement  between  the 
employers  and  the  employees,  and  secondly  through  the  regulation 
of  government  acting  In  its  sovereign  capacity  as  promoter  of  the 
common  good. 

36.  Not  all  responsibility  rests  upon  government.  In  truth,  a  lanre 
measure  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the  proper  collaboration  of 
employers  and  employees  or  of  property  owners  and  wace  earners. 
The  economic  system  lt,self  and  the  principles  which  guide  its  execu- 
tives must  help  to  achieve  security  by  establishing  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  income  between  capital  and  labor.  It  must  strive  to  estab- 
lish an  equilibrium  bf-twecn  farm  Income  and  city  income  If  the 
rate  of  wages  (not  the  annual  Income)  of  the  industrial  worker 
In  the  city  is  out  of  balance  with  the  rate  of  returns  of  the  farmer 
in  the  country,  then  there  Is  bound  to  be  unemployment  and  in- 
.securlty.  Hence  the  duty  of  both  groups  Is  to  work  for  a  Just; 
balance  between  themselves  instead  of  encouraging  selfishness  and 
greed,  which  defeat  the  Interest  of  both  and  violate  the  principles 
cf  morality. 

37.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  various  cla.sses  of  Industrial  labor. 
Here  also  there  must  be  a  balance  between  variotis  groups  both 
organized  and  unorganized.  Unless  this  Ije  true  the  economic  sys- 
tem cannot  function  smoothly  and  there  will  Inevitably  be  unem- 
ployment, because  the  one  class  of  workingmen  cannot  buy  tho 
high-priced  products  of  the  other  class  of  workingmen  with  their 
limited  income.  If  skilled  laborers,  who,  through  rigid  organiza- 
tion, have  a  incnopoly  control  of  their  craft,  raise  their  rate  of 
hourly  wages  too  high,  they  do  not  gain  their  advantage  exclusively 
frcm  the  wealthy  but  from  the  poor  also.  In  terms  of  excessive  jirlces. 
Higher  v/ages  as  a  rule  should  come  out  of  excessive  pruflls  and  not 
cut  of  increased  pric?s. 

38.  Heartening  Indeed  are  the  beginnings  toward  the  greater  se- 
curity of  the  people  that  have  already  been  made  through  legisla- 
tive enactment  and  public  policy.  The  immediate  benefits  of  these 
laws  to  working  pc<iple  may  b?  small  and  some  mcd  flcations  per- 
haps desirable,  but  it  Is  highly  gratifying  that  the  principle  upon 
which  they  rest  has  become  a  part  of  our  national  policy. 

rv.     WAGES 

39  In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  present  many  Industrial  workers 
and  also  farm  laborers  do  not  pos.sess  sufficient  private  property 
to  provide  either  a  present  livelihood  or  security  for  the  future, 
the  problem  of  wages  assumes  outstanding  importance.  At  the 
outset  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  wage  contract  Itself  Is  not 
unjust  nor  In  Itself  vicious  as  some  theorists  have  fal.sely  contended 
(p  22).  It  Is  of  course  true  that  a  contract  between  employers 
and  employees  would  serve  the  purpose  of  Individual  and  sorlal 
welfare  more  effectively  if  it  were  modified  by  some  form  of  part- 
nership which  would  permit  a  graduates!  share  in  the  ownership  and 
profits  of  business  and  al.so  some  voice  in  its  management  It  Is 
not  intended  that  labor  Ehould  as.sume  responsibility  for  the 
direction  of  business  beyond  its  own  competency  or  legitimate 
Interest;  nor  has  labor  a  right  to  demand  dominating  control 
over  the  distribution  of  profit.s.  To  set  up  such  claims  would 
amount  to  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  property  Labor 
has.  however,  certain  definite  rights  which  have  been  frequently 
ignored  or  largely  discounted. 

40  The  first  claim  of  labor,  which  takes  priority  over  any  claim 
of  the  owners  to  profits,  respects  the  right  to  a  living  wage  By 
the  term  "living  wage"  we  underptnnd  a  wage  sufficient  not  merely 
for  the  decent  support  of  the  worklngman  himself  but  also  of 
his  family  A  wage  so  low  that  it  mu«t  be  supplemented  by  the 
wage  of  wife  and  mother  or  by  the  children  of  the  family  before 
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It  can  provtdo  adetjuate  fcxxl.  clothing,  and  shelter  together  with 
e«enttMl  spiritual  and  cultural  needs  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
Uving  wage. 

41  Furthermore  a  living  wage  means  sufflclent  Income  to  meet 
not  merely  the  present  necessities  oi  life  but  those  of  unemploy- 
ment, sickneja  death,  and  old  age  as  well  In  other  words,  a 
aavlng   wage  ccnslitutes  an  essential   part   of   the   definition  of   a 

Ivtng   waKC 

'  «.  In  the  efTort  to  establish  a  criterion  or  standard  of  measure- 
ment of  wa«ea  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  needs  of 
the  worklngman  but  also  the  state  of  the  business  or  industry  In 
which  he  labors.  Pope  Pius  XI  states  clearly  that  "It  Is  unjust  to 
demand  wages  so  high  that  an  en.ploy.-r  cannot  pay  them  without 
rum  and  without  consequent  distress  amonRst  the  working  jjeople 
themselves"  (p  24i.  Bad  manaseinent.  want  of  enterprise,  ur  out- 
of-date  methods  do  not  tcnstitute  a  Just  reason  for  reducing  the 
wa«eB  of  wcrkin>:men  It  still  remains  true  that  a  living  wage  ccn- 
•Ututes  the  first  charge  on  Industry  If  a  business  is  prevented  by 
uiifair  ccmpetltion  from  paying  a  lutng  wage,  and  If  such  compe- 
tition reduces  prices  to  such  a  level  that  decent  and  Just  wages 
cannot  be  paid,  then  those  respcn.sible  are  puiliy  of  wTongdoing  and 
sin  grievously  again.st  moral  principles  as  wrll  as  against  the  com- 
mon good  The  remedy  lies  first  in  the  adequate  organization  of 
both  employi-rs  and  employees  in  their  own  proper  associations  and 
In  thfir  Joint  action;  sccoi.dly.  in  adequate  regulation  and  super- 
vision by  the  state  through  proper  legislative  enactment 

43  No  criterion  or  standard  of  wages,  however,  can  be  determined 
Independently  cf  price  A  scale  of  wages  t^o  low.  no  less  than  a 
scale^excessively  high,  causes  unemployment  ip  25)  Ukewise.  a 
scale  of  prices  too  lew.  no  le<.8  than  a  scale  of  prices  too  high,  leads 
to  unemployment  Both  create  hardship  and  throw  the  economic 
system  out  of  Its  proper  equilibrium,  causing  unL-mploynient  for  the 
community  and  hardship  even  fcr  the  Individual  who  is  employed. 
for  he  must  pay  too  hiv;h  a  price  In  view  of  his  wages  or  he  receives 
too  low  a  wage  In  view  of  prices  What  Is  needed  Is  a  reasonable 
relationship  and  a  harmonious  pr-^porticn      Pope  Plus  XI  states: 

•Where  lhl.s  harmrnicus  proportion  Is  kept,  mans  various  eco- 
nomic activities  combine  and  unite  into  one  single  organism  and 
become  members  of  a  common  b"dy,  lending  each  other  mutual 
help  and  service  Per  then  only  will  the  economic  and  s^xruil  organ- 
ism be  soundly  established  and  attain  its  end.  when  It  secures  lor 
all  and  each  these  goods  which  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Nature, 
technical  achievement,  and  the  isoclal  organization  of  economic 
aiT.tlrs  can  give.  Thes  -  gcxxls  should  be  suflidcnt  to  supply  all  needs 
and  an  honest  livelihood  and  to  uplift  men  to  that  high  level  of 
prosperity  and  culture  which,  provided  it  be  used  with  prudence,  is 
net  only  no  hindrance  but  U^  cf  singular  help  to  virtue     (p  25». 

44  Waixes  nre  an  e-scntial  element  in  the*  determination  of 
prices  in  'h?  final  an;iU-s!s  the  cc^st  of  raw  materials  cannot  be 
segreKuted  from  wage  costs  for  the  productlcn-cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials presuppoBes  a  multiplicity  of  wage  costs  as  a  comF>onent 
clenunt  IT  wages  continue usly  change  then  there  must  be  a 
continuous  change  In  prices,  unless  it  is  assumed  that  all  wage 
changes  will  affect  only  the  prcft's  of  rwners  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  do  n  Jt  The  .-ccncmic  organization  might  fimction  Just 
as  easily  on  on?  price  level  as  another,  but  it  cannot  function  well 
If  the  pr;ce  level  is  frequently  changing  R^ipid  or  frequent 
fluctuation*  d.sturb  the  harmonicu.s  prcporticns  between  Income 
and  prices  not  only  for  owners  and  employers,  but  also  for  the 
workingmen  themselves. 

45  Tills  con-slOeration  Is  no  argument  against  a  necessary  In- 
crease of  wages  whenever  and  wherever  the  wages  are  Inadequate 
to  provide  a  decent  living.  But  It  Is  an  argument  In  favor  of 
attaining  a  reiauve  de}:r^e  cf  "t.-.b-Mty  m  th°  price  level  as  soon 
as  commutative  justice  and  social  justice  permit.  A  cogent  reason 
for  aspiring  to  such  a  c. ]nditlon  of  .stabllty  Is  the  higher  interest 
ot  the  famllv  as  against  the  single  or  unmarried  worklngman  or 
employee  The  single  man  benefits  more  from  a  wage  Increase 
than  djes  the  family  m.^n  If  the  end  result  in  an  Increase  In  prices. 
The  family  man  is  penalized  in  multiple  fashion  with  every  In- 
crease in  prices  SU'j;iity  in  the  price  level  therefore  and  even  a 
retluctu'n  in  prices  as  a  secular  in  nd  Is  dchirable  as  one  means  of 
dlftrlbutmg  our  national  Income  more  wide'.y  and  more  efTectuely 
for  the  c\>mmon  gixxi  Such  a  lnni;-range  policy  will  supplement 
the  benefits  of  an  Incre.used  family  wnge  in  view  of  liicreuAed  family 
burdens  as  recommended  by  Pius  XI 

46  We  do  not  wisli  to  Imply  that  a  universal  Increase  of  wages 
win  autcrantlcally  solve  our  problem  of  unemployment  and  Idle 
factories  Some  wage  Increa.-es  ccrne  not  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
wealthy  but  out  or  the  lncrca««.d  prices  for  the  poor.  The  first 
requirement  therefore  Is  that  the  lowest-paid  worklngmcn  be  the 
first  to  receive  an  IncreatK*  of  wages  and  ^muiltuneously  that  prices 
be  not  mlsetl  but  eiureanlve  profits  be  reduced  The  ultimate  aim. 
therefore  must  be  a  rea-Miiable  relationship  b«"ween  different  wages 
and  a  reasonable  relatumrhip  between  the  price.,  obtained  for  the 
products  of  the  variovis  econcmic  groups  (p.  25 >. 

47  Because  economic  siclety  has  not  foUjwed  the  moral  laws  of 
lu-stlce  and  charity,  the  principles  of  interdependence  have  been 
violated  and  m-e  have  precipitated  unemployment  with  all  its  ccn- 
•equont  hardslilp*  ai.d  misery  To  withhold  Ju.<t  and  reasonable 
wages  frcm  the  workincman  h;is  Injured  him  directly  and  Immedi- 
ately, but  It  has  also  Injured  the  commcn  good  and  the  Interests 
of  the  very  owners  of  pnperty  Tlieir  factories,  their  commercial 
establishments,  and  their  equipment  have  frequently  stood  idle  as 
a  result.  Unless  wnrk!nii:men  as  a  cloi's  ha\e  sufficient  Income  to 
purchase  their  share  cf  the  gcxxLs  which  cur  econcnuc  s)-stem  U 


capable  of  producing,  the  markets  will  autcmatlcally  b*  fl«^  ^o 
the  sale  of  goods,  and  Idle  factories  and  unemployment  are  the 
disastrous  result. 

Our  Country  I  Yours  and  Mind 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

Or'   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  19,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON   FRANK  GANNETT 


Mr.  COLE  cf  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  including  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Prank  Gannett  before  the  National  Repub- 
lican Club  in  New  York  City,  on  Saturday.  February  3.  1940. 
The  efforts  of  Mr.  Gannett  to  prevent  enactment  of  several 
New  Deal  propo.^als  which  would  have  fundajnentally  altered 
our  constitutional  system  of  government  are  well  known  to 
the  country.  He  is  a  man  of  constructive  thought  and  action, 
and  his  utterances  on  matters  of  national  concern  merit 
thoughtful  deliberation. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Speaking  before  vou  la.<?t  April  on  America's  future.  I  said  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  should  resign  I  have  not  changed  that  opinion^ 
and  I  don  t  believe  you  have 

Of  course,  the  President  will  not  resign  But  the  New  Deal  cun 
be  brought  to  an  end  by  next  January.  No  emergency  has  arisen 
since  last  April,  and  none  can  arise,  not  even  a  war  emergency, 
that  wruld  Justify  continuance  of  an  administration  that  has  been 
such  a  failure. 

It  was  .'suggested  that  my  topic  today  should  be  Our  Country 

Our  country!  How  these  two  words  thrill  us'  They  may  talk  of 
Hitler's  Oermanv.  Stalin's  Russia,  Mussolini's  Italy.  But  here  it  Is 
our  ecu ntrv-- yours  and  mine 

Purtherrnore.  It  Is  the  best  country  In  all  the  world  It  is  some- 
thing we  all  hold  dear;  it  Is  a  precious  heritage  For  It  we  are 
ready  to  work,  to  sacrifice,  to  fight,  yes.  even  to  die.  as  countlr?s 
thrusands  have  done  before  us.  that  we  might  enjoy  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

What  happens  to  this  wonderful  country  should  concern  every 
one  of  us  When  Its  welfare  Is  at  stake,  then  we  should  forget  party 
lines,  and  not  be  mtrely  Democrats  or  Republicans  but  real 
Americans. 

Today  I  believe  the  situation  In  our  land  is  so  critical  that  we — 
every  one  of  us — should  put  first  of  all  our  country  It  Is  threatened 
.-.ct  by  attacks  from  without  but  by  assaults  from  within,  and  by 
grave  dnngers  that  have  restilted  from  7  ye.xrs  of  misgovernment. 

Totalitarianism  Is  on  the  march  In  Europe  and  Asia,  spreading 
like  a  terrible  plague  over  a  large  part  of  the  world,  blacking  out 
llt>er»y  and  freedom. 

This  frightening  situation  Is  the  restilt  of  unbearable  economic 
condltlcns  We  shall  not  be  safe  from  such  tyranny  of  the  state 
until  we  improve  condition."  here. 

We  must  better  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate 

We  must  throw  off  the  shackles  that  restrict  our  development. 

We  must  afford  opportimity  for  youth  and  for  all  tiho  have 
ambition 

We  must  have  recovery  and  prrsperlty — and  have  all  this  soon, 
or  what  has  happened  In  Europe  may  happen  here. 

PIOBL£MS    VNSOLVID 

My  rea.son  for  saying  last  April  that  the  President  should  reslen, 
wa.«  that  the  Ne-v  Deal  had  solved  not  one  of  the  Nation's  major 
problems  I  said  that  the  manager  of  a  private  business  who  had 
made  ."uch  a  me?s  of  his  Job  would  be  fired  outright. 

Mr  Rtio.sevelt  has  been  given  mere  power  and  more  money  to 
spend  than  any  ruler  .n  hlsUiry. 

He  has  taxed  and  spent  and  added  $20  000.000  000  to  the  Nation's 
debt — but  he  has  not  brought  recovery. 

He  has  jpent  $3  OOO.OOO.COO  to  help  about  10  percent  of  our  youth — 
and  left  them  and  millions  of  other  young  people  without  Jobs  at 
productive  work 

He  has  .«pent  »7  000  000  000  to  help  agriculture — and  farmers  are 
•till  short  cne-third  of  their  normal  income  and  purcha.«tng  power. 

He  haf  built  up  a  vast  bureaucracy,  nearly  doubling  the  number 
of  people  on  Federal  pay  rolls — now  averaging  almost  2,000  for  every 
congressional  district. 

He  has  stifled  private  enterprise  with  Government  controls,  and 
started  the  country  down  the  road  to  collectivism. 

Was  It  an  exaggeration  when  I  said  to  you  last  year  that  the  New 
Deal  was  a  tragic  failure^    I  ask  you: 

Has  the  New  Deal  Improved  your  let?  Are  the  poor,  whom  we 
want  to  help.  t>elter  off?  Is  the  workingrr.an  better  off?  Is  the 
owner  of  a  home  or  a  little  business  better  off? 
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Inspired  by  emotion  and  patrtctlflm.  crusading  as  In  •  holy  c*use. 


I  believe  the  Republican  Party  should  a.-stime  "-"^"'i!:? J^^^I-^oJ 
-r«i»  ,,r,t,i  r,.pvt  v^*;r   tn  fipmand  repeal  of  the  blanK-check  powers  oi 
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Why,  today,  even  the  largest  financial  supporter  of  the  New  Deal 
says  It  has  failed  In  every  particular. 

I  take  it  that  if  you  had  not  approved  my  criticism  of  the  New 
Deal  admlnl^tratlon  a  year  ago.  you  would  not  pay  me  the  high 
compliment  of  this  second  Invitation.  1  do  appreciate  and  thank 
you  for  it. 

Speaking  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  you 
may  expt^ct  me  to  state  my  rea.'-ons  for  believing  that  the  New  Deal 
is  wrong  in  principle  as  well  as  bad  in  practice.  I  will  do  that 
now.  and  as  time  permits  I  shall,  in  this  and  In  future  discussions, 
tell  what  I  believe  thculd  replace  the  New  Deal. 

PRINCIPLES.   NOT   PERSONALITIES 

If  the  New  Deal  violates  American  principles;  if  it  is.  in  fact, 
reaction  dl.~rulsed  as  reform:  If  it  Is  leading  straight  to  the  de.'itruc- 
ton  of  thr  American  system  of  government— then  let  us  not  hesitate 
to  say  so.  and  prove  It.  But,  let  us  be  sure  In  cur  analysis,  fair  In 
cur  statement  Let  u?  s'Jck  to  principles,  and  have  this  election 
derided  on  principles.  no»  on  prrsonrJitie<=. 

Wc  must  start  with,  and  hold  to.  thi.s  fundamental  truth 

Our  Constitution  Is  the  b?st  plan  ever  made  to  assure  freedom 
and  to  release  the  creative  powers  of  men  It  lia.s  given  the  highest 
standard  of  living,  the'  greatest  freedom  in  rchgicu^.  civil,  and  per- 
rcnal  lives  thTt  any  people  ever  enjoyed. 

We  can  have  recovery  and  prosperity.  Jchs  fcr  all.  opportunity 
for  ycuth.  restored  normal  Inccmc  for  farmers  without  sub.sldy  or 
Government  controls,  renewed  h"pc  for  the  poor  and  the  unfortu- 
nate. We  can  keep  government  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  the 
people 

Starting  frcm  here,  wc  must  face  the  hard,  cold  fact  that  our 
Constitution  has  bren  threatened  with  destruction,  and  still  is  in 
danger:  that  liberty,  everywhere,  is  in  danger:  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  guaranteed  to  us  by  our  Constitution  have  been  under- 
mined while  we  slept.  From  near  and  far  that  fact  Is  plain  to  all 
people  who  are  not  fcolir.g  themselves  and  who  can  read  hl.story. 

For  a  distant  view  let  us  look  through  the  eyes  of  H.  G  Wells, 
who  In  1934  had  long  talks  with  both  President  RckKsevclt  and 
Dictator  Stniln,  Wells  came  to  the  conclusion  that  both  Stalin  and 
Roosevelt  had  a  common  objective.  "The  end  f-cupht,"  wrote  Wells 
at  the  time,  "is  precisely  the  same."  It  is  noteworthy  that  6  years 
later,  and  in  the  light  of  recent  events.  Mr.  Wtlls  has  not  changed 
that  view.     In  the  current  Is.sue  of  Liberty  magazine  he  says: 

"Collectivization,  with  a  crude  disregard  of  proprietorship  and 
Individual  enterprise,  has  taken  possession  cf  Ru:,sia  and  the  totali- 
tarian states,  and  In  the  form  of  the  New  Deal  it  strutjglcs  to  take 
possession  of  America,  •  •  •  This  colletivism.  which  is  rolling 
down  on  us  from  the  East,  knows  nothing  of  the  tradition  of  per- 
sonal rights  •  •  •  It  is  bound  to  blunder  Into  paternalism, 
absolutism,  dlihrnesty,  Incfflcicncy.  confusion,  and  disaster." 

Lot  us  never  forget  that  with  the  coming  of  ccllectlvlsm  our  per- 
sonal liberiies — freedom  of  .•-peech.  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
freedom  of  the  prots.  the  right  to  assemble,  anci  the  right  of  trial 
by  Jury — will  perish. 

TWO    PHILOSOPHIES 

And  fcr  n  nearer  view  1»  t  us  turn  to  an  elder  statesman  whom  we 
all  re-pect,  that  great  leader  of  thought  and  great  Republican.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Eutler,  He  .si;unds  the  same  warning  as  H,  G. 
Wells.  Tlie  present  World  War.  Dr.  Butler  says,  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  irreconcilable  pliilohcphies,  between  supremacy  of  the 
ftate  and  liberty  of  the  individual.  It  Is  a  wi  rld-wide  struggle 
between  two  types  of  civilization,  two  ideals  of  government  and 
social  order,  between  two  types  of  life. 

Infcimed  people  will  agiee  with  Dr.  Butlers  further  statement 
that  the  wo: Id  Is  nearer  a  complete  black-cut  of  liberty  than  at 
any  time  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Bread  and  circuses  lulled  the  Romans  to  sleep  while  their  lib- 
erties were  taken  away.  Shall  we  permit  New  Deal  bread  and 
circuses  to  lull  Americans  to  .sleep  In  1940? 

Fortunately  wc  have  passed  the  stage  where  danger  to  our 
form  cf  government  and  our  social  and  Industrial  order  can  be 
laughed  off  by  that  silly  phrase.  "It  can't  happen  here  "  The 
undermining  of  liberty  is  happening  right  here  -<arefully  planned, 
and  often  carefully  disguised  in  the  dress  of  "liberalism"  and 
"reform." 

Bread  has  always  appealed  to  the  hungry,  and  circuses  to  the 
thoughtless  We  must  f-how  the  people — the  hungry  as  well  as 
the  thcuglitle.SK — that  they  cannot  be  fed  forever  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury  or  amused  forever  on  the  New  Deal  merry-go- 
round. 

We  must  show  them  why  the  Utopia  proml.sed  by  the  New 
Deal  Is  receding  Into  the  d'stance.  with  unemployment,  increas- 
ing debt,  mounting  taxes,  less  new  wealth  being  created,  and  the 
people's  average  Income  going  lower  and  lower. 

We  must  make  plain  as  a  school-child's  problem  the  historic 
truth  that  dictatorships  rise  by  Just  such  methods  as  the  New 
Dealers  have  used:  and  that  dictatorships  finally  mtast  explode, 
intticting  untold  suffering  on  everybody. 

STRAIGHT    TO    COLLECTIVISM 

We  cannot  pussyfoot  and  walk  the  fence  on  this  fundamental 
l5=ue.  The  New  Deal  is  leading  America  straight  into  collec- 
tivism 

To  conceal  their  purposes  as  well  as  their  failures,  the  New 
Deal  strategists  are  busy  painting  war  scenes  on  a  new  curtain. 
But  their  play  Is  the  same.    They  have  again  marched  out  their 


old  actor.  "Emergency."  In  the  name  of  "emergency."  the  new 
dealers  are  reaching  for  more  power — such  power,  for  example,  as 
the  President's  assumed  right  to  Ignore  the  limits  on  appropria- 
tions se-t  by  Congress, 

Another  example,  the  power,  still  exercised  Indirt^ctly.  to  censor 
radio  and  suppress  free  speech  on  the  air. 

And  still  another  example,  the  bill  to  give  the  President  war 
powers  In  peacetime. 

Constitutional  government,  designed  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  Caesars,  the  new  dealers  s^liove  aside.  Tliey  believe  that  with 
the  personal  popularity  of  their  Caesar,  and  with  the  money  our 
children  must  sometime  earn,  they  can  continue  to  fool  the  voters 
while  hiding  from  them  the  real  principles  of  the  New  Deal. 

Therefore,  we  mu.st  make  ti.e  people  con.sclous  r.f  the  methods 
and  concealed  purposes  of  the  New  Deal,  as  well  as  Its  fallacies  and 
failures.  We  must  make  plain  the  ultimate  disaster  it  wUl  bung 
to  every  man.  woman,  and  child, 

I  challenge  anyone  to  name  a  country  which  has  escaped  from  a 
ceries  of  long-continuing  deficits  such  as  we  are  having  except 
by  on?  of  the  following  three  ruutes:  Repudiation,  inflation,  or 
revolution. 

If  the  Federal  deficit  continues,  how  much  do  you  think  you 
will  In  a  few  yenrs  be  able  to  get  for  your  salary,  for  your  bonds, 
for  your  savings-bank  deposits?  What  will  your  life  Insurance 
be  worth  to  your  family? 

Do  you  know  of  anv  nation  which  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
.steady,  dependable  ijurchasmg  power  by  any  device,  except  that  of 
producing  poods  or  services  which  can  be  sold?  And  yet,  the 
Rcxsevelt  administration  has  followed  a  policy  of  restricting  pro- 
duction on  field  and  In  factory 

The  new  deal»^rs.  many  of  them  conscientious  and  sincere,  did 
not  know  the  fundamental  error  of  their  gorgeous  plan  They 
imagined  they  could  graft  a  socialist  economy  onto  a  capitalistic 
profit  system — the  American  system  of  free  private  enterprise— and 
produce  the  abundant  life  "They  didn't  know,  and  they  still  are 
reluctant  to  learn,  that  a  .social  order  cannot  exist  half  collectivist 
and  half  free  enterprise. 

THE   NEW    DEAL   EMBLEM 

The  new  dealers  stole  the  Democratic  Party,  and  they  have  at- 
tempted to  appropriate  Its  emblem.  But  the  New  Deal  party  Is 
not  the  party  of  the  donkey  Its  proper  emblem  is  a  mule — a  hy- 
brid creature  barren  of  reproductive  powers.  The  cflEprlng  of  their 
strange  experiment  is  really  a  "throw-back"  to  benevolent  despot- 
ism. This  creature  of  the  New  Deal,  half  collectlvi.st,  half  free  but 
fettered  private  enterprise,  is  Incapable  of  reproducing  lUsclf.  If 
the  American  people  shculd  permit  it  to  live  long  enough.  It  will 
turn  into  out-and-out  colUctivisni. 

The  only  way  to  head  off  collectivlEm  is  to  return  to  free  enter- 
prise— and  then  restrain  by  orderly  and  Ju~t  proccfses  of  law  the 
few  overr,elflsh  and  antisocial  individuals  who  take  undue  advan- 
tage of  their  libeity. 

Four  more  years  of  the  New  Deal,  under  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  anyone 
Fat'sfaciory  to  him.  would  put  this  country  so  far  into  collectivism 
that  it  might  never  get  back.  If  wc  permit  a  war  p.^ycholcgy  to 
develop  and  become  involved  in  the  European  confl:ct.  we  ."^hall 
be  forced  to  surrender  many  of  our  liberties.  Liberty  surrendered 
Is  slowly,  if  ever,  regained.     Let  us  not  forget — 

"A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust." 

Our  first  duty  is  to  make  very  plain  tn  the  p;'op!e  Just  what  the 
New  Deal  is.     Many  only  know  what  the  New  Deal  pretends  to  be. 

OUR    r.ESPONSIEILITY 

Tlip  Republican  Party  faces  In  1940  the  gravest  responsibility 
and  the  greatest  oppcrtunily  for  nervicc  since  the  crl-Ls  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  has  been  preparing  for  that  responsibility  during  the 
past  3  years.  Cooperating  with  like-minded  men  and  women  of 
all  parties.  Republicans  have  beaten  back  the  New  D.-alers'  most 
open  attacks  on  the  principles  cf  American  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Lest  those  attacks  be  hidden  behind  the  curtain  of  war 
excitement,  I  will  recall  ihem  very  briefly. 

First,  the  attempt  of  President  Roo.scvelt  to  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  our  courts,  which  would  have  meant  the  end  of  our 
constitutional    government. 

Second,  his  attempt  through  his  reorgani;vitlon  bill  to  vindermlne 
Congress  through  seizing  control  of  Its  administrative  agencies. 

Third,  his  mL-iUsc  of  Executive  power  and  patronage  to  "purge" 
opposition  and  hlm'clf  dictate  who  should  be  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress, 

Fourth,  his  attempt  through  a  lending-spendlng  scheme  to  make 
billions  available  to  buy  the  elections  of  1940, 

These  New  Deal  betrayals  of  a  public  trust  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, even  though  they  were  defeated  Tliey  amply  Justify  public 
su.'^plclon  of  the  New  Deal's  every  act  and  every  proposal. 

DON'T    DRIFT.    MARCH! 

But  warnings  are  not  enough.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  New  Deal 
unless  we  offer  something  better,  something  more  real  than  prom- 
ises— even  though  the  New  Deal  promLses  haven't  been  fulfilled. 
The  Republican  program  must  appfeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
Independent  men  and  women  who  will  decide,  by  their  votes  In 
1940    what  shall  be  the  future  of  our  country. 

The  Republican  Parly  cannot  drift  to  victory  on  the  mistakes 
of  the  new  dealers;   It  must  march.     It  must  be  a  united  army, 
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Legislative  Hardies 


Most   controversial   bills,   however,   must   generally   await   action 
until  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill  gets  Its  turn  to  bring 


/ 
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In-plrrd  hj  pmotfon  and  patrlrti5n.  crusading  as  In  a  holy  caus«. 
fhrhtlns'  a*  wr  r.evrr  have  fnucrht  before.  

One  of  the  sins  of  the  new  dealers  was  their  readiness  to  barter 
leetiJatlon  for  the  vole«  of  minorities  And  that  sin  seen>«  to 
have  found  them  out.  The  •500  000  campaign  contribution  has  a 
loud  voice  . 

Just  whv  have  Pranklln  Roosevelt  and  John  Lewis  come  to  the 
parting  nf  their  wav''  Both  are  wrong  Both  have  built  a  foUow- 
Ine  by  8pp«'ala  to  prejudice  and  claw*  antagonism 

Cemented  by  Lewis"  half -million-dollar  campaign  contrlburion, 
the  Roosevelt -Lewis  alliance  resorted  to  practices  outlawed  for 
corportlons  Th-re  Is  no  dllTercnce  morally  between  campaign 
contributions  from  a  corporation,  which  Is  a  group  of  stockholders, 
and  campaign  contributions  from  a  latxir  union  which  Is  a  group 
of  duf^-p:«ying  members  Both  kinds^-all  kinds — of  mortgages  on 
fovernmeT.t  must  tie  outlawed 

WACNES    ACT    rj»PCPTT_*H 

Tlie  Wagner  I^bor  Relations  Act  has  become  the  most  unpopular 
of  the  New  Deal's  Ul-4;on«iderc<l  let^lalatlon  It  was  represented  to 
be  the  Magna  Carta  of  Labor  It  wa.s  supposed  to  bring  indub- 
tnal  peace  lUs  mtended  bt-nrflclarles  wore  permitted,  according 
to  their  own  public  ttalemrnts,  to  assist  in  writing  it  But  thc> 
wace  ••rnera— have  they  benefited  so  much  by  this  New  Deal  raea.s- 
ure?  «»««  It  retluced  unemployment'  Htm  It  creaU-d  Jobs  and 
opportunity  for  youth?  Has  It  ended  strikes  and  strife?  No;  it 
b<s  increasfd  them 

What  has  the  New  Deal's  hate-creating  labor  leplslatlon  done  for 
tiie  workers  that  compares  with  the  real  service  of  one  Republican 
administration''  I  refer  to  the  ulmo6t  unheralded  ending  of  the 
12-hour  day  and  7-day  week  In  the  steel  industry  That  was 
broxight  about  by  a  Renubllcan  President  talking  quietly,  reasoning 
with  the  steel  employers,  and  bring  acceptance  of  the  8-hour  day 
without  coercion,  without  legislation,  without  building  up  a  use- 
lea-s  bureaucracy 

To  promote  better  labor  relations,  more  cooperation,  more  pro- 
duction, we  ^hovlld  have  more  sharing  of  profits  with  labor  Labor 
warfare  ha-s  destroyed  employment  and  retarded  recovery  Both 
wi;rkers  and  employers  suffer  from  industrial  warfare  They  both 
want  peace.  We  must  f^nd  a  formula  for  producing  peace  and 
employment,  not  strikes  and  unemployment 

Two  besjr  rights  must  be  protected      One  Is  the  rlpht  to  organize 
or  not  t;>  be  organized,  with  awsured  freedom  to  bargain  collectivelv 
The  other  basic  right  l.s  the  right  to  work  or  not  to  work      Coercion 
should     have    no    place    In    democracy— (jr    It    wont    long    be    a 
dtmocracy 

REWmm?    THE    W.^CNKR    ACT 

Our  labor -relations  laws.  State  and  National,  should  be  rewritten 
In  the  public  interest  and  in  the  spirit  of  even-hajided  Justic?  The 
rlRhts  of  all  workers  and  employers,  and  Uie  public  as  well,  must  be 
fully  protected 

Slow  downs  and  other  forms  of  sabotage,  like  any  lawless- 
ness, hurt  all  honest  workers  and  endanger  democratic  Instiiutlon.s. 
Law  enforcement,  with  equal  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  all 
people,  should  be  unflinchingly  required  of  public  authorities 

The  law-making  functions  of  government  shoi;ld  not  be  on  the 
auction  block  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  highest  bidder  Nor  should 
the  administrative  powers  of  gox-ernment  be  a  bludgeon  to  co?rce 
cltlziens  The  complete  break-do^n  of  democratic  government  is 
sure  to  fcUcw.  whether  the  benenclarles  of  special  privilege  are 
capitalists  or  wage  earners 

If  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  is  permitted  to  deny  free  speech  be- 
tween employers  and  employees,  the  loss  of  free  speech  for  every- 
body IS  .'^ure  to  ftillow  In  time  Some  other  grcxip  will  make  it.=  bid 
to  write  and  enforce  a  law  in  Its  own  interest  And  so  the  temple  of 
liberty  a-.U  be  torn  down,  pillar  by  pillar  Our  Constitution  was 
devised  to  prevent  Just  such  destruction 

TRtTf    LIBEXAI  ISM 

Prrhapn  you  think  by  now  that  I  am  against  the  New  Deal 
I  am.  I  am  against  It  from  principle,  not  from  partisanship, 
am  not  asralnst  sane,  workable  reform      I  never  have  been 


I  belk^  the  Republican  Party  should  asstime  l*'"^"-*'!?  ^^^Jl^  °f 
wait  until  next  year,  to  demand  repeal  of  the  bjanK-che^k  powers  of 
the  Presidency  Government  must  be  restored  to  Its  ProP^J""^; 
tfon  aiTumplrl  not  player  In  the  game.  W^  are  fed  up  on  the  umpire 
playing  quarterback,  dictating  the  rules.  <-h«"Klng  them  in  the 
mltldle  of  the  game,  calling  the  signals,  running  the  ball.  ^^^^^["'' 
ing  pop  bottles  at  anyone  he  happens  to  dislike  In  the  grandEtar.d 
or  the  bleachers 


Well, 
But  I 
I  yield 


to  no  one  In  uiy  adherence  to  true  liberalism—  liberalism  that  Uber- 
ate=  men  instead  of  shackling  them 

F.i!se  liberalism,  that  promise's  Utopia  In  return  for  votes  and  then 
sells  the  voters  into  slavery  to  the  state.  Is  not  lll>cralism  in  any 
stnse      Russia  and  Germany  have  that  brand  of  liberalism 

The  young  men  who  wrote  our  Constitution  were  the  greatest 
llt>erals  m  history,  and  we  who  uphold  their  work  are  the  liberals  of 
our  t:mes  The  Republican  Party  from  the  day  of  Its  birth  has  been 
the  party  of  true  liberalism,  the  party  of  liberation  And  that  Is  its 
mission  today,  to  keep  the  light  cf  liberty  ablaze  In  a  darkening 

woild  „  ,    . 

Chir  first  problems  are  the  adoption  of  policies  that  will  surely  keep 
us  out  of  fcrtign  wars,  cure  unemployment,  and  restore  agriculture 
to  economic  equality  with  lnc1ustr\-  and  lalxir. 

A  stalled  motor  requires  a  mechanic  who  knows  how  to  make  It 
run  Boys  who  never  built  or  r-.m  a  motor  shouldn't  be  expected  to 
make  It  work  So  with  the  private  enterprise  system.  If  we  tielieve 
m  It  If  we  dent  want  to  subhiitute  coUectlvism  for  It.  then  wed 
belter  put  people  In  charge  who  are  products  oX  private  enterprise 
and  know  bow  to  make  it  function. 

LEAOEKSHir   NOW 

We  mi»t  release  again  the  energies  of  private  enterprise.  I  have 
aevrral  times  auioitsted  definite  siepe  toward  that  end.  and  I  will 
enlarge  upon  them  later  A  year  ago.  here  t)efore  ttiis  club,  I  pre- 
HUted  a  constructive,  detailed  program  that  would  bring  recovery. 
TU»t  program  stands. 


works  to  discu'.s  constitutional  questic „       ^       »,        r-^     „„m  t 

am  given  time,  by  courtesy  of  the  NaUonul  Broadcasting  Co..  and  I 
appreciate  that  courtesy.  ,j  ^^  ^„.^,-^ 

Nevertheless  every  radio  station  in  the  country  could  be  censored, 
closed  or  placed  in  charge  cf  a  Government  appointee  today  at  the 
Pr.sicleni's  sole  discretion.  He  got  that  power  by  declaring  that  an 
emergency  exists — olthcugh  no  one  knows  what  the  emergency   is. 

And  the  President  s  power  to  cut  olT  free  sp.-ech  on  the  air.  or  to 
load  the  air  as  it  Is  being  loaded,  with  administration  propaganda 
paid  w;th  taxpayers'  money,  is  only  one  cf  the  several  dangerous 
dictatorial  powers  now  lodged  In  the  While  House 

Still  the  new  dealers  ccntmue  to  reach  for  power — and  they  want 
mere  and  more  power.  Senator  Borah's  last  utterance  was  against 
lh»  latest  Nev;  Deal  demand— the  bill  put  forward  by  Secretary  of 
th-  Nrivv  Edison.  That  bill.  If  enacted,  would  give  the  President 
power  in  peacetime,  if  he  declared  an  emergency,  to  seize  and  con- 
fiscate factories,  to  cancel  or  modify  contracts,  to  fix  prices  and 
wages,  to  interfere  with  the  personal  rights  and  personal  liberties 
of  the  citizen.    That  was  Senator  Borah's  estimate  cf  the  bill. 

EORAll'S     WARNING 

We  must  keep  alive  that  last  speech  by  Borah  It  Is  a  prophetic 
warnln'4  of  danger  to  the  Republic,  an  aUum  that  should  stir  its 
Citizens  to  save  the  Republic. 

Would  that  Borah  might  have  lived  The  Nation  never  n?eded 
him  more  I  wish  his  la^t  words  In  the  Senate  mipht  be  h'^ard  from 
every  radio  station,  primed  m  every  newspaper,  and  heeded  by  every 
Cltlr^n 

To  clothe  tho  President  in  time  of  peace  with  th»  powers  proposed 
In  th?  Edi.scn  Act  wtu'.d  be.  In  Borah's  words,  "arbitrary  and  clearly 
unconstitutional,  a  violation  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  cf 
constitutional  government  and  cf  democratic  processes." 

"This  bill."  said  Borah.  "Is  only  a  sample  Many  have  been  intro- 
duced based  upon  the  san>e  principles.  The  Ccngres.s  could  render 
no  greater  service  for  free  government,  and  bring  it  to  greater  dis- 
tinction, than  by  denouncing  and  striking  down  these  measures  cno 
after  another" 

Furthpr  Bon>h  said:  "The  mcst  vlclctis  enemies  of  human  liberty, 
the  most  dangerous  to  free  Instltutlcris,  are  the  treacherous  feci 
who  seek  shelter  under  the  laws  and  Institutions  which  assure  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  personal  liberty,  and  then  make  use  of  this 
shelter  to  destroy  the  Government  which  protects  them  " 

Borah  went  en:  "It  is  living  up  to  our  own  teachings  and  prin- 
ciples which  really  counts  in  this  great  struggle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  free  institutions.  Introducing  bills  and  passing  laws  which 
strike  at  the  letter — and  If  not  the  letter,  then  the  spirit — of  demo- 
cratic prlnclple-^^thesc  are  the  things  which  tmdermlne  and  break 
down  faith  In  democracy." 
What  an  Indictment ! 

And  le'  me  add  on  my  own  account:  The  reason  why  I  oppose 
the  New  Deal  and  the  new  dealers  is  their  long  record  of  attacks 
on  democratic  principles  They  have  been  undermining  and  break- 
ing down  faith  in  democracy  while  giving  it  lip  service, 

"The  glory  of  our  Bill  cf  Rights, '  said  Borah  in  his  last  great 
speech  in  the  Senate,  "is  that  it  Is  a  restraint  upon  government  as 
well  as  upon  individuals:  that  It  protects  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  thof^e  who  have  been  entrusted  with  power  and  who  have 
betrayed  their  trust  If  human  Utjerty  Is  sacred,  the  Constitution 
Is  .-acred  ■■ 

So  said  Borah — and  I  believe  him.  Don't  you? 
Btri.h  was  my  friend.  He  ask<  d  me  in  1936  to  be  on  his  ticket 
as  Vice  President  when  his  supporters  sought  for  him  the  Presi- 
dential nomination.  Later,  calling  me  to  his  ofBce  In  Washington, 
he  asked  that  I  go  out  and  arouse  voters  to  protest  against  packing 
the  Sr.preme  Court  He  faid  that  only  by  the  miracle  of  a  quick 
mobilization  of  supporting  public  opinion  could  the  lines  he  held 
in  Congress  and  this  threat  to  our  Constitution  be  defeated. 

rtrrtTRE  at  stake 

I  am  proud  of  and  Inspired  by  Borah's  friendship.  As  his  spirit 
watches  the  continuing  battle  to  preserve  the  Constitution  and  the 
BUI  of  R  ghts  and  the  American  way  of  life.  I  hope  he  may  thmk 
that  w^e  have  not  failed. 

In  the  decision  of  this  year  our  own  and  our  children's  future  Is 
at  stake. 

We  can.  we  must,  carry  on.  We  can  win;  we  must  win:  we  will 
win. 

America's  frontiers  of  opportunity  are  not  closed.  Its  real  great- 
ness Is  stiU  ahead. 

If  we  keep  out  of  war  abroad,  restore  peace  and  prosperity  at 
home,  and  use  our  experience  and  understanding  to  solve  the 
economic  and  scci;vl  problems  that  a  changing  world  has  brought 
upon  us.  there  is  no  limit  to  the  future  ol  "Our  America."  It  will 
surpass  all  our  dreama. 
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Legislative  Hardies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  19.  1940 


AkTICLE  BY  MILLARD  W.  RICE 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Millard  W.  Rice,  which  was  published  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Magazine  for  January  1940: 

[From  the  Foreign  Service  magazine  for  January  1940] 

LECISL.ATTVK    HTTaDLXS 

(By  Millard  W.  Rice.  Legislative  Representative.  V.  P.  W.) 

Many  preliminary  steps  must  first  have  been  taken  before  pro- 
posed legislation  is  enacted  and  becomes  statutory  law 

Born  In  the  mind  of  some  V.  F.  W.  member,  a  legislative  ob- 
jective, formulated  Into  a  resolution,  after  being  endorsed  by  his 
own  post  and  State  department,  can  finally  be  adopted  by  the 
national  encampment,  possibly  with  several  changes,  and  then 
drafted  as  a  proposed  bill 

The  proposed  bill  Is  thereafter  Introduced,  at  the  request  of  the 
legislative  representative  of  the  V.  F.  W  ,  by  some  Member  of 
Congress,  Printed  copies,  appropriately  identified  by  a  title  and 
a  number,  are  furnithed  the  following  day  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  to  the  House  and  Senate  document  rooms.  A 
small  supply  Is  promptly  delivered  to  the  chairman  of  the  par- 
ticular congressional  committee  to  which  such  bill  may  have  been 
referred,  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  House  and  Senate  rules. 

The  House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  re- 
ceives more  legislative  bills  In  which  the  V  F.  W  is  Interested 
than  any  other  committee,  but  some  of  them  have  also  been 
referred  to  and  considered  by  the  Hotise  committees  on:  Pensions. 
Invalid  Pensions,  Military  Affairs,  Naval  Affairs,  Appropriations. 
Civil  Service,  War  Claims,  Ways  and  Means,  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Immigration  and  Nattira!lzatlon.  Judiciary,  Labor, 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments.  Census,  Accounts, 
Agriculture,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  Printing,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Rules. 

Senate  bills  Interesting  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  more  fre- 
quently sent  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  than  to  any  other 
conimittee.  but  its  bills  have  also  appeared  In  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Military  Affairs.  Pensions.  Naval  Affairs,  Civil  Service,  Appro- 
priations, Claims,  Intrrstate  Commerce.  Education  and  Ltbor,  Im- 
migration, Judiciary,  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

After  receipt  of  a  referred  bill,  the  committee  chairman  will,  if 
interested  therein,  request  the  appropriate  governmental  agency  to 
submit  a  detailed  report,  analj-sls  and  recommendations  relative 
thereto  Thereupon,  the  chairman  may.  and  will,  if  sufficient  In- 
terest has  been  displayed  in  the  bill,  schedule  the  committee  mem- 
bers to  come  together  to  hear  the  testimony  of  one  or  more  of  the 
officials,  legislative  representatives,  and  individuals  who  may  be 
Interested  therein. 

Most  bills,  incidentally,  because  of  the  Indifference  of  their  spon- 
sors, die  in  committee,  without  either  any  report  or  any  testimony 
having  been  received.  Very  frequently,  too,  even  after  the  submis- 
sion of  departmental  reports  and  committee  hearings,  no  further 
action  is  taken. 

If  favorable  interest  has  been  aroused,  the  majority  of  a  com- 
mittee's members  can  decide  to  recommend  a  particular  bill  for 
passage  Containing  an  analysis  as  to  the  purposes  and  probable 
costs  of  the  proposed  bill,  a  printed  report  will  then  be  submitted 
to  the  House  by  the  committee  outlining  Its  recommendations  and 
suggested  amendments.  If  favorably  reported,  a  bill  is  then  given 
an  identifying  docket  number  and  placed  on  the  House  Calendar, 
from  which  it  can  be  taken  up,  considered,  and  voted  upon  by  any 
one  of  six  different  methods. 

The  committee  chairman,  or  the  author  of  the  bill,  can,  if  agree- 
able to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  arrange  with  him  to  be  recognized 
for  the  purpose:  (1)  Of  making  a  motion  that  all  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  the  bill  given  immediate  consideration  (which  motion 
must  pass  by  a  two-thirds  vote);  or  (2)  of  securing  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  the  bill.  These  methods  can  be  lused  only  when 
the  leaders  of  the  House  have  decided — generally  after  conference 
with  the  steering  committee  of  the  major  party — to  be  favorable  to 
the  proposed  legislation.  Consequently,  comparatively  few  bills 
receive  House  action  by  these  two  procedures. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Hotise  Clerk,  a  bill  can  be  placed  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  which  ordinarily  comes  up  for  call  on  the 
first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month.  When  a  bill  is  first  called 
from  the  Consent  Calendar.  If  one  objection  is  voiced  from  the 
floor,  it  is  set  aside  until  the  next  caU.  and  if  there  then  be  three 
•bjections,  the  bill  Is  stricken  from  tlie  Consent  Calendar. 
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Most  controversial  bills,  however,  must  generally  await  action 
until  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill  gets  Its  turn  to  bring 
up  bills  on  a  Calendar  Wednesday,  Inasmuch  as  there  are  47 
standing  committees  in  the  House,  each  such  committee  generally 
receives  only  one  opportunity  during  each  2-year  period  of  a  Con- 
gress to  bring  up  bills  on  a  Calendar  Wednesday  call. 

If  it  apfH^ars  that  a  committee  will  not  receive  a  Calendar  Wednes- 
day call  during  the  remainder  of  a  session  of  Congress,  and  there 
Is  a  strong  demand  for  bringing  up  a  certain  bill,  then  a  House 
resolution  can  be  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Rules, 
a.sking  for  a  special  rule  that  the  bill  be  scheduled  for  action  at  a 
certain  time.  The  Rules  Committee  is  generally  reluctant  to  grant 
such  a  special  rule,  especially  where  there  is  admlnLstratlve  oppo- 
sition, and  Will  then  do  so  only  when  a  majority  of  its  members  have 
become  favorable  thereto  by  reason  of  their  own  convictions  or  the 
persuasion  of  others. 

Active  interest  by  Members  of  Congress  can  generally  be 
brought  about  only  by  such  letters  from  their  own  constituents, 
setting  forth  pertinent  facts  and  opinions,  as  have  convinced 
them  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  and  Justifiable  for  such 
proposed    legislation    to    receive    favorable    attention. 

If  a  committee  has  failed  or  refused  favorably  to  report  a  bill, 
or  If  the  Rules  Committee  has  failed  to  report  a  special  rule  for 
a  prompt  call  of  such  bill,  then  a  petition  to  bring  it  up  can 
be  tiled,  which,  if  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  House  Members. 
compels    its    early    consideration    on    the    House    fioor. 

It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  are  many  hurdles  which 
opposing  lenders  can  throw  in  the  path  of  a  legislative  bill  to 
hinder  its  progress  toward  enactment. 

The  rules  in  the  Senate  are  mt  -e  flexible  than  they  are  in  the 
House,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  majority  of  the  Senators  can 
bring  about  action  on  a  committee-reported  bill  when  thf^y 
really  want  to.  Senatorial  courtesy,  not  to  mention  a  filibuster, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  used  to  defer  action  for  a  long  time. 

If  a  bill,  finally  passed  by  one  Hotise.  with  or  without  liber- 
alizing or  restrictive  amendments,  has  been  amended  and  passed 
by  the  other,  then.  If  the  body  in  which  the  bill  originated 
refuses  to  concur  with  such  amendments,  conferees  are  appointed 
by  both  Houses  and  attempts  are  made  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment concurred  In  by  both  Houses.  Generally,  such  an  agreement 
Is  arrived  at  within  a  few  days,  but  sometimes  negotiations  go 
back  and  forth  for  many  weeks.  Disappointing  compromises  be- 
tween the  viewpoint  of  one  House  and  the  other  frequently  result 
from  such  conferences. 

After  a  bill  has  been  agreed  upon  by  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
It  then  goes  to  the  President  for  his  approval  or  disapproval.  If 
he  approves  and  signs  It,  or  if,  while  Congress  is  in  session,  be 
should  fall  to  sign  it  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  day  thereafter,  it 
then  becomes  public  law  and  an  appropriate  nvmiber  is  then 
assigned  by  the  Department  of  State, 

If  the  President  formally  disapproves  a  bill,  while  Congress  Is  In 
6cs.slon,  he  sends  a  veto  message  to  Congress,  stating  his  reasons 
therefor.  It  then  becomes  the  privilege  of  the  Congress,  by  a  two- 
thirds  favorable  vote  of  the  voting  Members  in  each  of  the  two 
Houses,  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto,  whereupon,  after 
signature  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  It  becomes  public  law. 

If  Congress  has  adjourned  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  day  after 
a  bill  has  l)een  sent  by  It  to  the  President,  then.  If  be  faUs  to  sign 
such  bill.  It  Is  pocket  vetoed,  without  the  necessity  of  any  mes- 
sage to  Congrefis.  Several  veteran  bills  have  been  pocket  vetoed 
during  the  term  of  practically  every  President  that  the  Nation  has 
had.  It  has  been  ctistomary  for  President  Roosevelt,  however,  to 
file  a  memorandum  of  disapproval,  even  as  to  bills  which  are 
pocket  vetoed. 

Where  there  has  been  a  pocket  veto,  there  Is,  of  course,  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto. 
The  above-outlined  legislative  procedure,  therefore,  must  be 
started  all  over  again  during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  if  so 
desired  by  the  sponsoring  group. 

Bills  which  Members  of  Congress  prefer  not  to  vote  against, 
such  as  the  Philippine  Travel  Pay  bill,  are  often,  one  suspects,  pur- 
posely delayed  in  their  passage  until  Just  a  few  days  before  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
President  to  dispose  of  the  bill  by  a  pocket  veto. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  any  controversial 
bill  should  be  impelled  forward  toward  action  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  Just  as  early  during  the  session  of  a  Congress  as  possible. 
Indifference,  altogether  too  frequently,  stultifies  action  on  most 
bills  which  are  Introduced  In  Congress.  Some  11.000  bills  have 
been  Introduced  so  far  dtirlng  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  Before 
the  end  of  next  year  the  total  number  will  probably  exceed  I5,(XX). 
Not  more  than  a  few  hundred  will  have  been  enacted  into  law. 

Legislation  spransored  by  the  V.  F.  W.,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  of  averages,  stands  very  little  chance  of  receiving  favorable 
action  by  Congress.  The  V.  F.  W.  can.  however,  be  responsible  for 
very  much  increasing  its  chances  of  moving  forward  its  various 
legislative  objectives,  by  an  Intensified  interest  on  the  part  of  its 
own,  and  Its  ladles'  atixUlary.  members  and  ellgibles.  and  their 
friends,  and  by  their  official  and  personal  letters  to  Members  of 
Congress  setting  forth  facts  which  prove  the  need  for,  and  Justifica- 
tion of,  each  type  of  proposed  legislation.  Members  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  will,  during  1940  (an  election  year),  be  particularly 
responsive  to  public  sentiment  for  and  against  various  legislative 
proposJils.  as  estimated  by  their  individual  contacts  by  letter.  axMl 
In  person. 
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South  Dakota  Speaks  Back  to  Darkest  Maryland 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

.^   HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

(It    SoriH   PAKOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'EiKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SIOUX  PALLS    (S.  DAK.)    DAILY  ARGUS 

LEADER 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  somebody  up  in  Baltimore, 
which  if  memory  .s^-rves  me  correct  is  in  Mar>-land,  writing 
with  a  mornmK-after  head  and  a  vision  clouded  with  provin- 
cialLsm.  recently  took  it  upon  himself  to  insult  the  people  of 
South  Dakota,  and  to  expose  his  own  rather  pitiful  ignorance 
of  the  vast  American  domain  lying  west  of  the  city  limits  of 
Baltimore.  Thi.s  sadi.'^tic  scribe  from  Baltimore  expresses 
curiosity  abnut  the  m.anner  of  men  who  live  in  the  Sunshine 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

The  attached  editorial  from  South  Dakota's  greatest  news- 
paper, the  Sioux  Palis  Daily  Argus  Leader,  and  from  the  pen 
cf  it.s  editor.  Fred  C.  Christopherson.  whose  knowledge  of 
America  is  not  limited  to  any  one  city  or  any  one  State,  may 
serve,  in  part,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  this  bilious  Balti- 
morean  whose  good  manners  are  apparently  so  much  less 
developed  than  his  vocabulary  of  unpleasant  language. 
IProm  the  Slcux  Falls  (S  Dale  )  Daily  Ar^us  Leader) 

SOtrrH     DAKOTA    speaks     back    to     DARKE-ST    MARYLAND 

Some  dyspf'ptlc  scribe  on  thr  Baltimore  Sun  noticed  the  map  In 
Life  magazine  recording  Mrs  R.KscVflt's  travels  and  the  fact  that 
the  only  State  she  hid  never  vl.'-tted  w.is  Sm'h  Dakota. 

Republlshin^c  the  map.  the  Baltimore  writer  said: 

"Life  has  di^ccvcred.  mere  or  Ifss  hy  accident,  something  which 
the  Evening  Sun  has  lung  behevfxt  but  never  concluMvely  proved, 
to  wit  That  South  Dakota  is  darke-t  Am»>rlca.  The  map  charts 
the  trafllc  movements- -by  air.  railway,  highway,  and  water — of 
Eleanor  Roo-sevelt.  the  busy  wife  of  the  President.  It  Is  self- 
explanatory.  Mrs  Roosw-velt  gets  around  more,  probably,  than  any 
other  American  woman  Yet  m  her  yo.irs  of  strenuous — we  almost 
paid  frantic — Journeying  she  has  never  once  .set  foot  In  South 
Dakota.  It  was  only  after  Life's  map  makers  l;ad  undertaken  to 
chart  her  c<iurse  that  this  discovery  w.<»s  mrado.  We  hail  it  as  proof 
powtive  that  our  suspicions  were  right,  and  that  South  Dakota 
really  Is  the  State  nobody  knows  There  may  be  a  Livingstone 
somewhere  In  darkest  Dakota  (S)Uth).  Some  day  a  Stanley  may 
go  and  Qiid  him  Meanwhile,  we  pledge  to  li.sten  shaiT^ly  for  any 
reports  which  may  emanate  from  that  unknown  region  Indicating 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  " 

Wh^n  a  former  South  Dakotan  now  re.^-idint;  in  Baltimore  sub- 
mitted the  foregoing  to  the  Argus  I>'ader  for  its  consideration  our 
first  reaction  was  one  of  Irritnlion.  But  th"»t  spasni  patsed.  and  we 
decided  to  Ignore  the  IxMarish  sorted  <if  the  provincial  Baltimore 
t-ditor  as  Jubt  another  indication  that  the  citadels  uf  stupidity  are 
in  the  East. 

A  ht-adline  in  the  Anrus  Leader  vesterday.  however,  Induced  us  to 
re!«.urrtct  the  Baltimore  Sun  cl'pping 

This  head  line  read :  'Two  Women  Rescued  from  Lynch  Mob." 
It  was  over  an  Ass  c:ated  Press  dispatch  from  Snow  Hili.  Md. — yes; 
Maryland,  the  Biiltimore  Sun  s  State 

Thf  first  paragraphs  of  the  dispatch  read  as  follows: 

"Snow  Hill.  Md  .  February  14  -  Heavily  armed  State  police 
poured  into  this  Ristcrn  Shore  community  to  restore  calm  today 
after  a  night  of  wild  disorder  climaxed  when  four  State  troopers 
waded  In  to  rescue  two  Negro  women  from  the  hands  of  a  threaten- 
In^;   mob  of  1.000  men. 

"Alter  hours  of  nulling  around  the  Worcester  County  Jail  the 
angry  men  t>ashed  in  a  window  last  night,  ripped  a  cell  door  from 
its  hinges,  and  made  away  with  the  wjmen  who  were  held  for  in- 
vt^iKation  In  connection  with  the  .«ldylng  of  an  elderly  farmer. 

"The  troopers,  takinc  up  the  trail,  caught  up  wnth  the  crowd  at 
Stockton,  where  Harvey  Pilchard  was  shot  to  death  Sunday  night 
by  three  Ne>:ro  men  who  seriously  wounded  his  wife. 

"Tlure.  led  by  Lt  Ruxton  Ridgely.  they  battled  apparently  hope- 
less numbers  briefly  tut  vic'.jusly.  seized  the  women — a  mother  and 
daughter — and  da.sh»>d  to  safety  across  the  Delaware  line  50  miles 
•way.  S^t  W  H.  Weber  suffered  painful  head  Injuries  and  at 
least  two  civilians  were  hurt  " 

Reflecting  abtiut  this  we  wondered  If  the  Baltimore  editor  wasn't 
a  bit  confused  in  his  South  Dakota  comment. 

Mobs  don  t  attack  women  in  South  Dakota  but  obviously  they 
do  in  degenerate,  dark.  ai;d  b;\rbaric  Maryland. 

South  Dakotans,  we  are  quite  sure,  dout  care  to  discover  Mary- 
land. 


But  It  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  benighted  citizens  of 
Baltimore  and  Mar>'land  to  discover  South  Dakota  and  learn  some- 
thing at)Out  civilization. 

And  if  the  Baltimore  editor  wants  to  rejuvenate  himself  from 
the  decay  of  the  years  in  his  home  State,  he  should  travel  westward 
this  summer— westward  to  the  rolling  prairies,  the  Great  Plains, 
and  the  mountains  and  forests  of  South  Dakota 

Here  he  would  see  a  civilized  country— a  country  where  a  mob 
of  1.000  men  docs  not  attempt  to  lynch  two  women.  Mrs  Roose- 
velt may  not  have  visited  South  Dakota,  much  to  our  regret  and  to 
her  misfortune,  but  civilization  has. 


Honor  to  a  Great  Woman— Su.^^an  B.  Anthony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOX.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  16,  1940 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY,   FEBRUARY   15.    1820  MARCH   13.    1906 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  that  Susan  B. 
Anthony's  last  words  on  the  public  platform  were.  "Failure 
is  impossible."  If  she  were  with  us  today  she  would  be  proud 
of  her  handiwork.  She  was  right.  To  women  like  Su.^an 
Anthony,  failure  will  always  be  impossible.  To  women  like 
the  women  of  America,  who  have  captured  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  Susan  Anthony,  failure  is  equally  impossible. 

There  must  be  some  divine  providence  which  leans  with 
great  partiality  toward  the  month  of  February  in  cur  coun- 
try. Somehow,  the  guardians  of  human  liberty  came  grouped 
within  the  .shortest  month  of  our  year.  If  we  were  mystics, 
we  should  look  for  some  occult  beneficent  power  to  explain 
this  phencmenon.  But  we  are  practical  people.  We  know 
that  human  liberty  is  an  ideal  which  spans  the  days  and 
weeks  and  years  wherever  men  and  women  live.  We  know 
that  it  refuses  to  be  crushed,  no  matter  how  desperately 
tyrants  seek  to  destroy  it. 

The  great  patriots  whose  memory  we  revere  this  month 
knew  this  fundamental  American  truth.  Their  very  greatness 
stems  from  this  knowledge.  We  honor  them  becau.so  they 
were  makers  of  human  freedom.  George  Washington  freed 
his  people  from  the  tyranny  of  a  long-distant  dictatorship. 
Abraham  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves.  Su.san  Anthony  freed 
her  sisters.  The  achievements  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
need  no  recitation.  We  all  know  them.  Yet  in  at  least  one 
respect  they  were  victories  le.ss  notable  than  Miss  Anthony's. 
A  tremendous  body  of  supporters  lent  their  aid  to  the  father 
of  our  people.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  the  assistance  of  thou- 
sands in  his  battle  to  preserve  the  Federal  Union.  Susan  B. 
Anthony  fought  her  struggles  almost  alone. 

The  one  hundred  and  twentieth  anniversary  of  her  birth 
should  remind  us  of  the  story  of  her  life.  It  is  a  story  as 
heroic  as  any  in  the  records  of  American  history.  Today  we 
look  back  at  the  years  of  Susan  Anthony's  life  to  blush  with 
shame.  We  did  everything  within  our  power  to  discourage 
her.  We  mocked  her.  We  caricatured  her.  We  hissed  and 
booed  her  addresses  for  over  50  years.  Nothing  stopped  her. 
Her  own  sex  was  almost  as  hostile.  She  was  accused  by  them 
of  "aping  men."  She  was  denounced  as  a  betrayer  of  woman- 
hood.   She  did  not  falter. 

Every  boy  and  girl  who  studies  American  history  in  our 
schools  should  know  something  of  the  life  of  this  great 
woman.  When  she  began  her  life  on  the  15th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1820,  no  respectable  woman  permitted  herself  to  speak 
in  public  or  participate  in  a  public  meeting.  When  Mi.ss 
Anthony  was  20  years  old  the  American  Antislavery  Society 
was  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  women  to  speak,  to 
vote,  or  even  to  serve  on  committees  of  the  organization.  A 
clergyman  told  some  of  Susan  Anthony's  followers: 

Wifehood  Is  the  crowning  glory  of  a  woman.     In  It  she  is  bound 

To  her  husband  she  owes  the  duty  of  unequalified 

is  no  crime  which  a  man  can  commit  whlcli 


for  all  time 
obedience.     There 
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Justifies  his  wife  In  leaving  him  or  applying  for  that  monstrous 
thing,  divorce  •  •  •  It  he  t>e  a  bad  or  wicked  man,  she  may 
gently  remonstrate  with  him,  but  refuse  him,  never. 

Under  the  law  women  were  regarded  as  If  they  were  chat- 
tels, the  property  of  man,  their  lord  and  master. 

Things  have  certainly  changed  since  Miss  Anthony's  day. 
And  it  was  Miss  Anthony  who  was  largely  responsible  for 
these  changes.  She  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  born  in  an 
American  Quaker  home,  where  equality  between  the  sexes 
was  a  major  premise.  When  she  was  15  years  old  she  began 
to  teach  school  at  the  princely  salary  of  $1  per  week.  Ten 
years  later  she  was  earning  $2.50  weekly.  Men  were  receiv- 
ing three  or  four  times  as  much  for  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  work. 

In  1852  Su-'an  Anthony  attended  her  first  woman's  rights 
convention.  She  had  found  her  task  in  life.  From  her 
thirty-second  birthday  on,  for  54  years,  she  worked  day  and 
night  for  the  cause  in  which  she  believed.  The  work  she  did 
is  almost  unbelievable  to  us  today.  When  we  stop  to  consider 
the  diflBculties  of  travel  in  the  1850's,  the  discomforts,  the 
uncertainties,  the  prejudice  which  greeted  her  wherever  she 
went,  the  accomplishments  listed  to  Miss  Anthony's  credit 
are  really  incredible. 

She  lectured  in  almost  every  city  in  the  North  and  in  the 
West.  For  45  years  her  name  was  known  in  every  sertlon 
of  the  Nation.  She  spoke  to  the  committees  of  every  Congress 
from  1869  to  1897.  She  arranged  for  delegations  of  women 
to  appear  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  She  pushed  through 
legislation  extending  the  property  rights  of  women.  At  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  she  threw  herself,  body  and  soul,  into 
an  effort  to  have  women,  as  well  as  Negroes,  included  in  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  She  led  the  organization  of  the 
American  Equal  Rights  Association  and  founded  its  famous 
magazine.  For  mere  than  50  years  Miss  Anthony  held  the 
highest  offices  in  the  women's  suffrage  movement.  She  gave 
her  life  to  the  cause,  sacrificing  her  time,  her  money,  her 
recreation. 

To  get  the  ballot  she  was  willing  to  give  her  life.  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt  called  her  the  most  unselfish  woman  in 
all  the  world.  In  her  half  century  of  work  she  never  received 
1  cent  of  salary,  but.  on  the  contrary,  put  into  the  cause  every 
dollar  she  had  ever  earned.  Her  intimate  friend,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  looked  upon  Susan  Anthony  as  the  greatest 
human  beinc  she  had  ever  known. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  was  all  that  her  friends 
called  her.  When  she  died  on  March  13.  1906.  flags  flew  at 
half  mast  across  the  entire  Nation.  Ten  thousand  people 
passid  by  her  bier  to  pay  her  homage. 

Tliose  who  had  attacked  her  work  during  her  lifetime  were 
silenced.  Tliey  were  silenced  by  the  record  of  her  achieve- 
ments. Tvio  years  after  her  death,  hundreds  of  American 
colleges  were  admitting  women  to  their  courses.  They  had 
burst  the  boundaries  of  the  medical  profession,  the  legal  pro- 
fession, the  ministry.  A  thousand  women's  organizations 
were  discu.ssing  evei-y  issue  of  the  day.  State  legislatures  had 
Lghtened  the  restrictions  upon  their  women,  and  just  100 
years  after  her  birth.  Susan  B.  Anthony's  dream  was  realized, 
national  woman's  suffrage. 

The  fight  is  not  yet  over.  There  is  still  much  which  must 
be  done  before  equal  rights  are  assured  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  our  Nation.  Susan  Anthony's  spirit  must  continue 
to  live;  it  must  continue  to  work;  she  would  not  want  it  to 
rest  for  a  moment,  so  long  as  there  remained  areas  in  life 
where  women  are  unequal  before  the  law. 

None  of  those  objectives  will  be  easily  attained.  But  oppo- 
sition is  the  testing  ground  of  every  worth-while  activity  of 
the  human  spirit.  When  her  follow^ers  feel  like  quitting,  when 
they  become  discouraged  and  think  the  task  hop)eless,  they 
think  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  She  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
on  dirty,  dusty  roads;  she  rose  to  speak  at  meetings  where 
men  sat  with  loaded  pistols  to  protect  her  right  to  say  what 
she  thought;  she  was  rescued  from  angry  mobs  time  and 
again;  she  was  Jailed,  she  was  persecuted.  But  she  fought 
on. 


This  month  we  join  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  true 
American  heroine,  a  woman  whose  life  was  spent  for  human 
freedom. 


President  McKinley's  Last  Speech 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1940 


ADDRESS     OF    PRESIDENT    McKINLEY     AT    BUFFALO.     N.     T.. 

SEPTEMBER  5,  1901 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  last  speech  of  President 
McKinley.  delivered  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo  on  September  5.  1901,  as  follows: 

President  MUburn.  Director  General  Buchanan.  Comml.ssionerB, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  am  glad  to  again  be  In  the  city  of  Buffalo 
and  exchange  greetings  with  her  people,  to  whose  generous  hos- 
pitality I  am  not  a  stranger,  and  with  whose  good  will  I  have  been 
repeatedly  and  signally  honored.  Today  I  have  additional  satis- 
faction in  meeting  tind  giving  welcome  to  the  foreign  representa- 
tives assembled  here,  whose  pre.scnce  and  participation  in  this  ex- 
position have  contributed  in  so  marked  a  degree  to  Its  Interest 
and  success.  To  the  Commi.sslcners  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  British  colonies,  the  French  colonies,  the  republics  of 
Mexico  and  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  who  share  with  us  In  this  undertaking, 
we  give  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  felicitate  with  them  upon  the 
triumphs  of  art.  science,  education,  and  manufacture  which  the 
old  has  bequeathed  to  the  new  century. 

Expcsition.s  arc  the  timekeepers  of  progress.  They  record  the 
world's  advancf  ment.  They  stimulate  the  energy,  enterprise,  and 
intellect  of  tlie  people,  and  quicken  human  genius.  They  go  into 
the  home.  They  broaden  and  brighten  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 
Tliey  open  mighty  storehouses  of  information  to  the  student.  Every 
exp<3sltion.  great  or  small,  has  helped  to  some  onward  step. 

Comparison  of  Ideas  is  always  educational,  and  as  such  Instructs 
the  brain  and  hand  of  mnn.  Friendly  rivalry  follows,  which  is  the 
spur  to  Industrial  improvement,  the  inspiration  to  useful  inven- 
tion, and  to  high  endeavor  in  all  departments  of  human  activity. 
It  exacts  a  study  of  the  wants,  comforts,  and  even  the  whims  of  the 
people,  and  recognizes  the  efficacy  of  high  quality  and  low  prices  to 
win  their  favor.  The  quest  for  trade  is  an  incentive  to  men  of  busi- 
ness to  devise,  invent.  Improve,  and  economize  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Busine&s  life,  whether  among  ourselves  or  with  other 
peoples,  Is  ever  a  sharp  struggle  for  success.  It  will  be  nonetheless 
so  in  the  future.  Without  competition  we  would  be  clinging  to 
th"  clumsy  and  antiquated  processes  of  farming  and  manufacture, 
and  the  methods  of  business  of  long  ago.  and  the  twentieth  would 
be  no  further  advanced  than  the  eighteenth  centurj-.  But  though 
commercial  competitors  we  are.  commercial  enemies  we  must  not  be. 

The  Pan-Amirlcan  Exposition  has  done  its  work  thoroughly, 
presenting  In  its  exhibits  evidences  of  the  highest  skill  and  Ulus- 
trating  the  pi  ogress  of  the  human  family  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere ThLs  portion  of  the  earth  has  no  cause  for  humiliation  for 
the  part  it  has  performed  in  the  march  of  civilization.  It  has  not 
accomplished  everything;  far  from  It.  It  has  simply  done  Its  best, 
and  without  vanity  or  boast  fulness,  and  recognizing  the  manifold 
achievements  of  others,  it  invites  the  friendly  rivalry  of  all  the 
powers  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  will 
cooperate  with  all  in  advancing  the  highest  and  best  Interests  of 
humanity.  The  wisdom  and  energy  of  all  the  nations  are  none  too 
great  for  the  worlds  work.  The  success  of  art.  science,  industry,  and 
invention  is  an  international  asset  and  a  common  glory. 

After  all,  h(iw  near  one  to  the  other  Is  every  part  of  the  world. 
Modern  Inventions  have  brought  Into  close  relation  widely  sepa- 
rated peoples  and  made  them  better  acquainted  Geographic  and 
political  divisions  will  continue  to  exist,  but  distances  have  been 
effaced.  Swift  ships  and  fa.st  trains  are  becoming  cosmopolitan. 
They  Invade  fields  which  s  few  years  ago  were  Impenetrable  The 
world's  products  are  exchanged  as  never  before,  and  with  Increasing 
tran.sportation  facilities  come  Increasing  knowledge  and  larger  trade. 
Prices  are  fixed  with  mathematical  precision  by  supply  and  demand. 
Tlie  world  s  selling  prices  are  regulated  by  market  and  crop  reports. 
We  travel  greater  distances  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  and  with  more 
ea.se  than  was  ever  dreamed  cf  by  the  fathers.  Isolation  is  no  longer 
possible  or  desirable.  The  same  Important  news  Is  read,  though  In 
different  languages,  the  sanie  day  In  all  Christendom. 

The  telegraph  keeps  us  advised  of  what  Is  occurring  every^yhere. 
and  the  press  foreshadows,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  nations.     Market  prices  of  products  and  of 
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•ecurltl^^  trr  hourly  known  In  every  commercial  mart,  and  the  In- 
vestments of  the  p«opIe  txtend  beyond  Ihclr  own  national  bound- 
aries tnto  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  Vast  transactions  are 
conduced  and  international  exthaii(res  are  made  by  the  tick  of  the 
cab!e  Every  event  of  Interest  Is  immediately  bulletined.  The  quick 
gathering;  and  transmLssion  of  news,  like  rapid  transit,  are  of  re- 
cent criKin.  and  are  only  made  possible  by  the  genius  of  the  In- 
ventor Br^d  the  courage  of  the  investor  It  took  a  special  messenger 
of  the  Government,  with  evt-ry  facility  known  at  the  time  for 
rapid  travel.  19  days  to  go  from  the  city  of  Washlr^jt^n  to  New 
Orleans  with  a  mrs-sage  to  General  Jack.son  that  the  war  with  Eng- 
land had  censed  and  a  tr<  aty  of  peace  h.td  been  signed  How  difTer- 
ent  now.  We  reached  General  Miles.  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  he  was  able 
through  the  military  telegraph  to  stop  his  army  t  n  the  flrlng  line 
with  the  message  that  the  United  States  and  Spam  had  signed  a 
protccol  sxiapending  hostilities  We  knew  almost  tn.stantly  of  the 
ftrst  shots  fired  at  Santiago,  and  the  subs.-qutnt  surrender  of  the 
Spanish  forces  was  known  at  Washington  within  le'-s  than  an  hour 
of  lus  consummation  Tiie  first  ship  of  Cervt-ras  flet-t  had  hardly 
emerged  from  that  hl^ttrlc  harbor  when  the  fact  Wi\s  flashed  to^ 
our  Capitol,  and  the  swift  destruction  that  followed  was  announced' 
immediately  through  the  wonderful  medium  of  telegraphy 

So  accvislomed  are  we  to  safe  and  easy  communication  with  dis- 
tant lands  that  Its  temporary  interruption,  even  in  ordinary  times. 
results  In  loas  and  inconvenience  We  shall  never  forget  the  days 
of  anxious  waiting  and  suspense  when  no  Information  was  per- 
mitted to  be  sent  from  Pekin.  and  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  nations  In  China,  cut  off  from  all  ccmmuiilcatlon.  inside 
and  outside  of  th**  wiilled  capital,  were  surrounded  by  an  angry 
and  misguided  mob  that  threatened  their  lives;  nor  the  Joy  that 
thrilled  the  world  when  a  single  message  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  brought,  through  our  Minister,  the  first  news  of 
the  safely  of  the  t)esieged  diplomats. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nir.eternrh  century  there  was  not  a  mile 
of  kteam  railroad  on  the  globe;  now  there  are  enough  miles  to  make 
Its  circuit  many  times  Then  there  wtt>  n^it  a  line  of  electric  tele- 
graph; now  we  have  a  vast  mileage  traversing  all  lands  and  all  seas. 
CkxJ  and  man  have  linked  the  nations  together  No  nation  can 
longer  be  indifferent  to  any  other  And  as  we  are  bn  u^ht  more 
and  more  In  t»  uch  with  each  other  the  less  occa.'^ion  is  there  for 
rolsundprstandings  and  the  stronger  the  dlspos;t:on.  when  we  have 
dIfTerences.  to  adjust  them  In  the  ctiurt  cf  arbitration,  which  Is  the 
noblest  f'lrum  for  the  .settlement  of  International  disputes. 

My  fellow  citizens,  trade  statistics  Indicate-  that  this  country  Is 
In  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity  The  figures  are  almost  appal- 
ling They  show  that  we  are  utilizing  our  fields  and  forests  and 
mines,  and  that  we  are  furnishing  profitable  employment  to  the 
millions  of  worklngmen  throughout  the  United  States,  bringing 
comfort  and  happiness  to  their  homes  and  making  it  possible  to  lay 
by  savings  for  old  age  and  disability  That  all  the  people  are 
participating  in  this  great  prosperity  is  seen  In  every  American 
community  and  shown  by  the  enormous  and  unprecedented  de- 
posits In  our  savings  banks.  Our  duty  In  the  care  and  security  of 
these  deposits  and  their  safe  investment  demands  the  highest 
Integrity  and  the  best  business  capacity  of  those  in  charge  of  these 
depositories  of  the  peoples  earnings. 

We  have  a  vast  and  Intricate  business,  built  up  through  years  of 
toll  aj-.d  struggle,  in  which  every  part  of  the  country  has  its  stake, 
which  will  not  permit  of  either  neglect  or  of  undue  selfishness.  No 
narrow,  sordid  policy  will  subserve  it.  The  greatest  skill  and  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  producers  will  be  requ:red  Uj 
hold  and  increase  It.  Our  industrial  enterprises,  which  have  grown 
to  such  great  propwrtions.  affect  the  homes  and  occupations  of  the 
pecpe  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  Our  capacity  to  produce  has 
developed  so  enormously  and  our  products  have  so  multiplied  that 
the  problem  of  more  markets  requires  our  urgent  and  immediate 
attention  Only  a  broad  and  enlighttned  policy  will  keep  what  we 
have  No  ether  p>olicy  will  get  more  In  these  times  of  marvelous 
business  energy  and  gain  we  cught  to  be  looking  to  the  future, 
fctrengthening  the  weak  places  in  our  Industrial  and  commercial 
systems,  that  we  may  be  ready  for  any  storm  or  strain 

By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not  Interrupt  our  home 
prod'JCtlon  we  shall  extend  the  cutlets  for  our  Increasing  surplus. 
A  s;  stem  which  provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  commodities  Is 
mati.fostly  rssontUl  to  the  continued  and  healthful  growth  of  our 
export  tradf  We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can 
forever  sell  everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing  If  such  a  thing 
were  po«slble.  It  would  not  be  best  for  us  or  for  those  with  whom 
we  d.al.  We  should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their  products 
fis  we  can  use  withotit  harm  to  our  industries  and  lat>or.  Reci- 
procity IS  tile  natural  outgrowth  of  our  wonderful  industrial  devel- 
tpment  under  the  domestic  policy  now  firmly  established 

What  we  produce  beyond  our  domestic  consumption  must  have  a 
vent  abroad  The  e.xces*  nuusi  be  relieved  through  a  foreign  outlet. 
and  we  should  sell  everywhere  we  can  and  buy  wherever  the  buying 
will  enlarge  our  sales  and  productions,  and  thereby  m.ike  a  greater 
demand  for  heme  labor 

The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  expansion  of  otir  trnde 
and  commerce  is  the  pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are  un- 
profitable A  pt^licy  cf  good  will  and  friendly  trade  relations  will 
prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the 
rptrit  cf  the  times;  measures  of  retaliation  are  not.  If.  perchance. 
some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  loni:er  n<Hxled  for  revenue  or  to  encour- 
age and  protect  our  industries  at  home,  why  should  they  not  be 
employed  to  extend  and  promote  ovir  markets  abroad?  Then.  too. 
we   have   Inadequate  steamship   service.     New   lines   of   steamships 


have  already  been  put  In  commission  between  the  Pacific  coast  porta 
of  the  United  States  and  those  on  the  western  coasts  of  Mexico  .ind 
Central  and  South  America.  These  should  be  followed  up  with 
direct  steamship  lines  between  the  western  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  South  American  ports.  One  of  the  needs  of  the  times 
is  direct  commercial  lines  from  our  vast  fields  cf  production  to  the 
fields  of  consumption  that  we  have  but  barely  touched.  Next  in 
advantage  to  having  the  thing  to  sell  Is  to  have  the  conveyance  to 
carry  it  to  the  buyer  We  must  encourage  our  merchant  marine. 
We  mu'-t  have  more  ships.  Thev  must  be  under  the  American  flag, 
built  and  manned  and  owned  bv  Americans.  These  will  not  only 
be  profitable  In  a  commercial  sense;  they  will  be  messengers  of 
peace  and  amity  wherever  they  go. 

We  must  build  the  isthmian  canal,  which  will  unite  the  two 
oceans  and  give  a  straight  line  of  water  communication  with  the 
western  coasts  of  Central  and  South  America  and  Mexico.  The 
construction  of  a  Pacific  cable  cannot  longer  be  postponed.  In  the 
furtherance  of  these  objects  of  national  interest  and  concern  you 
are  pertorming  an  important  part.  This  exposition  would  have 
touched  the  heart  of  that  American  statesma-i  whose  mind  waa 
ever  alert  and  thought  ever  constant  for  a  larger  commerce  and  a 
truer  fraternity  of  the  republics  of  the  New  World.  His  broad 
American  spirit  Is  felt  and  manifested  here.  Ho  needs  no  Identi- 
fication to  an  assemblage  of  Americans  anywhere,  for  the  name  of 
Blaine  Is  inseparably  as.sfjciated  with  the  Pan-American  movement 
which  finds  here  practical  and  substantial  expression  and  which 
we  all  hope  will  bo  firmly  advanced  by  the  Pan  American  Congress 
that  assembles  this  autumn  in  the  capital  of  Mexico.  The  good 
work  will  go  on.  It  cannot  be  stopped.  These  buildings  will  dis- 
appear; this  creation  of  art  and  beauty  and  Industry  will  perish 
from  sight;  but  their  influence  will  remain  to  "make  it  live  beyond 
Its  too  .short  living  with  praises  and  thanksgiving  "  Who  can  tell 
the  new  thoughts  that  have  been  awakened,  the  ambitions  fired, 
and  the  high  achievements  that  will  be  wrought  through  this 
exposition? 

Lot  u.s  ever  remember  that  our  Interest  Is  in  ccncord.  not  conflict; 
nrd  that  our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of  peace,  not  those 
cf  war  We  hope  that  all  who  are  represented  here  may  be  moved 
to  higher  and  nobler  effort  for  their  own  and  the  world  s  good,  and 
that  cut  of  this  city  may  come  not  only  greater  conunerce  and 
trade  for  us  all.  but.  more  p?scntial  thsn  these,  relations  of  mutual 
respect,  confidence  and  friendship  which  will  deepen  and  endure. 
Our  earnest  prayer  Is  that  God  will  graciously  voxichsafc  prosperity, 
happiness  and  peace  to  all  our  neighbors,  and  like  blessings  to  all 
the  peoples  and  powers  of  earth. 


Woman's  National  Democratic  Club 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF    NEW   YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mrs.  OTDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Domocratic 
National  Committee,  at  the  forum  of  the  Woman's  National 
Democratic  Club.  Washington.  D.  C,  the  evcmng  of  Pcbru- 
I  ary  6: 

I        I    always    feel    at    home    addressing    a    eatherlng    of    Democrat.-*, 
I    rspeclally    when    the   subject    under    discussion    has    a    bearing    on 
party  unity  and  party  responsibility. 

Not  so  many  years  ago.  the  Idea  of  Democratic  unity  usually 
evoked  a  faint  smile  of  derision  In  certain  quarters.  Tliere  was  a 
belief  that  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  had  degenerated  into 
an  lU-ftttlng  collection  of  noisy  minorities  and  sturdy  Individualists 
who  distrusted  each  other  only  slightly  more  than  they  distrusted 
!  the  political  foe.  In  fact.  I  recall  one  Republican  statesman  who 
( ften  predicted  that  the  Democrats  would  never  be  able  to  rule  the 
country  because  thoy  were  never  able  to  rule  themselves. 

The  picture  has  changed  considerably  since  the  Roosevelt  admln- 
L«»tratlon  first  came  into  power,  even  though  the  opposition  is  still 
pinning  Us  slim  hopes  of  victory  on  a  Democratic  split  Our 
party  is.  beyond  question,  th?  majority  political  party  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  has  won  that  place  of  eminence  not  by  evading  respon- 
sibility but  by  the  direct  process  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  :he 
majority  of  the  electorate 

A  few  di.sgruntled  mdlvlduals.  who  dislike  the  course  of  political 

events,  profess  to  see  the  program  adopt.^d  by  the  administration 

has  something  that  has  been  pressed  down  on  the  people  without 

their  knowledge  or  consent.     These  are  the  unhappy  few  who  see 

'    dictatorship  lurking  in  every  suggestion  made  by  the  Chief  Execu- 

'    tlve  and  the  doom  of  the  country  in  every  measure   adopted  by 
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Congress  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  public  good.  But  the  fact 
remain.^  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  won  four  successive  national 
elections,  after  everv  issue  had  been  carefully  ttirashed  out  in 
public  debate:  and  "if  that  does  not  constitute  rule  by  majority, 
then  I  have  no  idea  what  docs. 

The  Democratic  Partv  has  gone  along  now  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, surviving  national  perils  and  changes  in  popular  opinion  that 
have  brought  disaster  and  doom  to  weaker  political  parties.  Of 
course,  the  party  has  been  torn  and  divided  on  many  occasions  by 
the  sharp  disagreement  of  its  members  over  vital  issues.  But  that 
has  been  true  of  every  organization,  political  or  otherwise,  that  has 
attempted  to  deal  with  crucial  questions  of  national  Import  The 
thing  to  rememt)er.  however,  is  that  the  party  has  survived  because 
in  the  main  It  has  remained  loyal  and  steadfast  to  the  major  pur- 
pose for  which  It  was  foxmded,  and  that  purpose  is  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

A  number  of  reasons  have  been  offered  to  explain  the  decline  of 
the  Republican  Party  during  the  last  decade  There  were  many 
contributing  factors,  of  course:  yet  the  one  outstanding  rea.^on  is 
the  fact  that  the  partv  lost  touch  with  the  great  mass  of  common 
citl2'ens  In  the  12  years  of  Republican  rule  that  followed  the 
World  War,  there  was  nothing  done  by  those  in  power  to  Indicate  \ 
that  they  had  the  slightest  understanding  of  the  needs  of  agrl-  ; 
culture,  of  labor,  or  of  the  lower-income  groups,  and  when  the  day 
of  reckoning  came,  the  Republican  Party  paid  the  penalty 

The  D?mocratic  Partv.  then,  may  look  to  a  continuance  in  power 
If  it  remains  united  on  essential  principles  and  If  It  continues  to 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  translate  those  principles  Into  reality  The 
people  have  little  faith  in  a  declaration  of  purpose  that  everyone 
knows  wiil  become  a  dead  letter  as  soon  as  the  election  Is  over. 

One  of  the  truly  fine  contributions  to  public  life  made  by  this 
administration  has  been  the  revival  of  party  government  and  party 
responsibility  A  decade  or  so  ago  there  was  a  spirit  of  indifference 
abroad;  It  was  frequently  said  the  two  parties  were  so  much  alike 
that  it  made  no  difference  which  side  won — the  result  was  all  the 
same.  A  large  element  of  the  public  had  even  given  up  hope  that 
anything  could  ever  be  accomplished  under  the  two-party  pystem. 
believing  that  Inaction  and  dry  rot  had  destroyed  the  effect i veness 
of  both. 

With  the  advent  of  tlie  Roosevelt  administration,  however,  the 
old  change  that  political  parties  are  all  alike  was  soon  forgotten. 
The  Nit  ion  was  treated  to  the  refreshing  spectacle  of  a  political 
party  that  had  the  energy  and  the  initiative  to  undertake  grave 
emergcncv  measures  and  the  courage  to  accept  responsibility  for 
those  mea.sures  once  they  were  undertaken  In  all  the  charges 
that  have  been  hurled  against  the  Roosevelt  administration  during 
the  past  few  years,  no  one  has  yet  said  that  it  was  timid  or  afraid 
to  accept  the  con.sequences  of  its  own  prosrram. 

In  considering  the  question  of  political  unity.  It  is  well  lo  bear 
In  mind  that  political  parties,  national  In  scope,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  this  country  and  to  the  success  of 
democratic  government  The  United  States  Is  so  vast  in  extent, 
with  such  a  wide  variety  of  economic  and  geographic  interests. 
that  the  task  of  sifting  down  national  sentiment  Into  snmethlng 
approach'ng  unity  is  a  task  of  compelling  magnitude  The  fact 
that  it  can  be  done  at  all  is  due  to  the  existence  of  the  two  major 
political  parties,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  disruption  of  this 
system  would  be  a  disastrous  blow  for  the  Nation. 

'  The  onlv  substitute  for  a  national  party  would  be  a  series  of 
minor  political  groups,  each  one  concerned  almost  solely  with  its 
cywn  peculiar  economic  or  sectional  problem  Under  suoh  a  system 
the  election  of  a  majority  President  or  a  majority  Congress  would 
be  well-nigh  impcjsslble.  Tlie  resvUt  could  only  be  a  confusion  and 
disunion. 

We  have  a  duty.  then,  as  a  matter  of  patriotism,  to  keep  alive  the 
Democratic  Party  In  all  Its  vigor,  to  maintain  its  Idea's  and  objec- 
tives, and  to  preserve  the  national  scope  of  Its  unity.  There  will  be 
conflicts  of  opinion  between  members  as  to  methods  and  policies,  as 
there  have  been  in  the  past.  These  conflicts  are  unavoidable:  but 
In  disputing  over  methods  we  must  not  be  led  Into  the  fatal  error 
of  drifting  apart  on  fundamental  objectives 

The  recent  history  of  the  United  States  shows  that  practically 
every  worth-while  piece  of  progressive  and  liberal  legislation  has  been 
written  tnto  law  under  a  Democratic  administration  The  Wilson 
•dmlnlstratlon  brought  about  many  needed  n  forms  and  then  noth- 
ing was  dune  until  our  party  came  back  Into  power  The  record 
should  convince  any  fair-minded  person  that  the  cntise  of  liberal 
government  is  lo«t  except  when  a  Democratic  majority  has  It  in 

hand. 

In  view  of  the  vast  program  of  reform  and  reconstruction  which 
the  pros«>nt  administration  waa  compelled  to  undertake,  it  Is  not 
unusual  that  there  should  be  divergence  of  viewpoint  wlthm  the 
party.  The  rnnHrkable  fact  is  the  degree  of  unity  that  prevails  as 
the  partv  approaches  the  coming  election.  While  It  may  pain  .some 
Individuals  who  hoped  otherwise,  the  Presidential  campaign  will 
find  the  Democratic  Party  enjoying  a  higher  degree  of  Internal 
harmony  than  It^  ancient  enemy,  the  Republican  opposition 

The  GOP.  Is  trying  to  ride  the  horse  of  progres«lve  government 
in  Its  cusfomary  cautious  manner.  It  has  one  foot  In  the  stirrup 
and  the  other  planted  firmly  on  the  ground.  The  method  Is  not 
only  difficult  but  the  rider  seldom  gets  anj'where. 

The  goal  cf  every  sincere  Democrat  Is  a  united  party.  With  that 
easily  within  our  grasp,  we  shall  go  forward  pursuing  those  policies 
which  have  made  this  a  peaceful,  proeperous,  and  united  country. 


Property  Owned  by  the  United  States  in  Foreign 

Countries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1940 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  debate  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
and  Commerce  several  questions  were  asked  of  me  by  Mem- 
bers interested  as  to  the  number  of  buildings  owned  by  this 
Government  in  foreign  countries.  I  indicated  in  my  reply 
that  perhaps  this  information  could  be  secured  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  but  I  find 
that  the  hearings  do  not  contain  this  information. 

I  feel  that  it  is  quite  important  that  the  Members  should 
know  that  the  total  investment  in  land  and  buildings  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  foreign  countries 
amounts  to  $12,877,294.59,  and  that  the  investment  in  furnish- 
ings in  these  buildings  was  originally  $574,017.34. 

It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  at  this  time  to  give  the 
Mem.bers  a  break-down  of  the  total  investment  in  land, 
buildings,  and  furnishings  In  each  of  the  45  foreign  locations 
in  which  we  have  property,  but  that  information  can  bo 
secured  from  the  Department  of  State  by  any  Member,  if 
he  is  interested  in  any  one  particular  mission.  For  your 
information.  I  include  here  a  list  of  the  foreign -service 
buildings  and  sites  and  part  of  the  information  I  agreed 
to  furnish  during  the  debate  on  the  Department  of  State 
appropriation  bill: 

LIST  OF  FOREIGN -SERVICE  BtHLDINGS  AND  SITES 

Aden,  Arabia:   Site  only.     For  office  and  residence. 

Amoy.  China:  Consular  residence  and  office. 

Ankara.  Turkey:   Site  only.     For  embassy  office  and  residence. 

Bangkok.  Thailand:  Legation  residence,  consulate,  and  secre- 
tary's  residence. 

Berlin.   Germany:  Combined  office  building. 

Buenos  Aires.  Argentina:  Ambassador's  residence  and  an  unim- 
proved site  to  be  used  for  office  building. 

Calcutta,  India:  Two  sites  only.  For  consulate  office  and  resi- 
dence buildings. 

Ciudad  TruJiUo.  Dominican  Republic:  Chancery  building.  Min- 
ister's residence  now  under  construction. 

Corinto.  Nicaragua:   Site  only.     For  consular  residence  and  office. 

Habana.  Cuba:   Site  only.     For  residence. 

Helsinki,  Finland:  Combined  offices  and  residence. 

Istanbul.   Turkey:  Residence   and   chancery. 

Keljo  (Seoul),  Chosen,  Japan:  Consulate  general  office  and  resi- 
dence. 

Lima.  Peru:   Site  only.     For  ambassador's  residence. 

London,    England:   Arnba.««ador"8   residence. 

Managua,   Nicaragua:  Minister's   residence. 

Matanzas,  Cuba:  Office   building. 

Mexico,  D.  F..  Mexico:  Embassy  residence,  chancery,  and  consu- 
late general  office. 

Monrovia.  Liberia:  Combined  offices  and  residence. 

Montevideo.  Uruguay:  Legation  residence  under  construction. 

Mukden,  China:  Site  only.     For  consulate  office  and  resideoce. 

Naga.«akl.  Japan:  Consular  residence  and  office. 

Oslo.  Norway:  Office  and  legation  for  minister. 

Ottawa.  Canada:  Office  and  legation  for  minister. 

Panama.  Panama:  Site  only     For  office  building. 

Paris.  France:  Office  and  emba-ssy  residence  buildings. 

Pclplng.  China:  Office  building  and  16  small  residence  bulldlngt. 

Pennng.  Btralts  Settlements:  Constihu  residence  and  office. 

Fort-au-Prlnce,  Haiti:  Legation  residence.  Alao  site  only  for  oOoe 
building. 

Prague.  Bohemia-  Consulate  snd  residence. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil:  Combined  office,  garage,  and  retldcncs. 

Rome.  Italy:  Combined  office. 

Sun  Jose,  CoFia  Rica:  Combined  office  and  residence. 

San  Salvador.  El  Salvndor:  Combined  office  and  rcaldence. 

Santiago,  Chile:  Ambassador's  residence. 

Bnntlngo  de  Cuba:  Ambassador's  residence.    Bite  only. 

S«'vllle    Spain:  Con.'iulate  office  and  residence. 

ShanKhal,  China:  Site  only  for  consulate  office. 

Tahiti,  Society  Islands.  Oceania:  Consulate  office  and  resldenco. 

Tangier,  Morocco:  Combined  office  and  residence. 

Ttberan,  Iran:  Legation  residence  and  chancery. 
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Tirana.    Albania:    Legation    offlce    and    residence    (unoccupied), 
•ecrrtarj's  rr^-.dencc 

Tok>o,  Japan:   Ambassador's  residence,  chancery,  two  apartmeni 

Ikouaes. 

Viettna.   Oennanjr:    Consulate   general    offlce    and    residence    (tbla 
Dust  be  remodeU'd  Ivfore  using* 

Yokohama.  Japan:  Consulate  office  and  residence. 


Keciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TKNNKSSKE 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  COLLIEItS'  WEEKLY  FOR  FEBRUARY  17.  1940 


Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rcmark.s  in  th"  Rcrono.  I  includp  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  Colliers'  Weekly  for  February  17.  1940: 

[From  Cclllcr".s  Weekly  for  February   17.  13*0 1 

LET  TSACra  HVI.L  TRADE  OM 

Its  Renerally  agreed  that  no  n>emher  of  the  New  Denl  Cabinet  has 
done  a  bettor  all-rcund  Job  than  STretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 
And  thr  Hull  enterprise  that  has  earned  the  loud^•^t  applau?e  liaa 
been  the  cloii;nK  of  the  recti  rncal-trade  aRreoments  with  20  nations. 

It  Js  no  much  the  m-ire  shocltlnR.  then,  to  rep  »uch  a  Btorm  of 
«etty  and  pArtisan  agitation  du.tt  uj)  m  Conxres*  aiialnst  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  for  another  3  years  the  State  Department  a  power 
to  maltp  Thrsf  aRTeemrnts.  Pre.-ent  expiration  date  of  power  Is 
next  June  I'J 

mrmera  are  beln«  told  that  hams  from  OTmanv'.s  part  of  what 
once  wa*  Poland  are  forcin<?  American  hums  ntf  the  Amerlnm 
market  •  •  •  that  Cai\adl:'.n  wheat  and  beef,  let  ln*o  this  coun- 
try urder  reduced  tariff  s'-hedtiles.  are  runnlnK  down  American 
price<i  for  th.we  commrHlitirn  •  •  •  th:»t  Argentine  beef  Is 
comlne  into  the  United  Stafea    In  mllUon-tln  lota 

Therefore.  If  is  ursed  that  the  State  Department  be  stripped  rf 
power  to  make  these  np.reenient.s  whtntver  and  whf-rever  It  can  spot 
a  mx>d  dtckt-r  for  the  United  States  It  Is  further  urged  that  the 
■fTvements  themselves  l;e  thrown  overboard  as  fast  as  may  be 

pyjf  all  tbls  the  correct  won!  Is  nonsen.«e — plus  a  few  ndjectlv-^ 
such  as  s«'insh    narmw-mmded    and.  In  more  ca.ses  than  one,  false. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  State  Department  in  nev;otlarin£;  the«e  pacts 
has  leaned  ovor  backward  to  avoid  cuttlnt:  United  States  tariffs  on 
any  fi-reign  goods  that  would  seriously  compete  with  similar  goods 
prod'.iced  here  The  negotiations  with  .^rceiitlna.  for  example,  fell 
throui^h  because  the  State  Department  declined  to  sflve  Artrentlna 
so  much  as  a  shred  of  the  American  shirt  In  the  matter  of  reducing 
tariffs  on  Argentine  wheat  And  this  Is  the  ."spirit  that  has  gov- 
erned the  American  end  of  these  negotiations  ever  since  Mr.  Hull 
•nd  his  assix-iates  began  them  about  5  years  ago. 

Some   of    the    tangible   results    have   been    that    10    nation"    have 

reduced  their  tariffs  on  cur  pork.  ham.  and  t>acon:  9.  Great  Britain 

-^     among   them     have  c\it   tariffs  on  our   lard;    while   wide  reductions 

have   b-en   mad'   In  duties  on  our  grains  and  grain  products,  our 

fruits,  and  our  vegetables. 

S.>me  Ameriran  tix»s  have  been  stepped  on.  yes;  but  so  have  some 
toes  m  the  20  countries  on  the  other  ends  of  the  trade  agreements 
One  of  the  net  results  though,  has  been  that  from  1935  to  1938 
cur  exports  of  farm  products  to  trnde-agreement  countries  went 
up  alnu^t  50  percent.  Another  of  the  net  results  is  that  our  ex- 
port trade  hxs  been  healthy  and  has  been  growing  healthier  since 
1935.  whereas  it  was  In  the  deep  blue  dumps  for  many  years  before 
that  year 

In  the  matter  of  the  Mexican  and  Bolivian  oil  steals,  the  State 
Department  In  our  estimation  has  been  a  one-?ided  good  neighbor. 
^'~igjilch  is  to  ray  that  it  has  been  a  sucker  and  a  sap. 

But  it  has  done  brilliant  work  on  the  trr.de  agreements,  and  It 
has  not  bartered  away  any  American  markets  to  the  villainous 
forctgiuT  -who  l<nt  any  more  villainous  that  we  are.  anyway. 

Fven  more  lmp«>rtant.  in  a  world  gone  mad  with  tariff  mania  and 
export -sub-idv  insanity,  our  State  Department  has  stood  by  the 
propci5ttlcn  that  a  nation  that  wants  to  .'^ell  must  also  buy:  that 
to  get  business  you  have  got  to  be  willing  to  d-">  bu.-^lnes^.  On  the 
sunivai  of  this  principle  depends  much  of  the  hope  for  a  livable 
post-war  world 

Hull  has  done  and  Is  doing  one  grand  )ob  We  are  for  letting 
the  State  Department  carry  on  with  the  trade-agreement  work- 
it  not  for  the  proposed  3  years  after  next  June  12,  then  at 
least  until  after  the  next  Congress  has  convened  and  the  next 
admlnlsirauon  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  gets  Its  t)earing3. 
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ADDRESS    BY     HON      STEPHEN    BOLLES.    OF    WISCONSIN,    AT 
HILLSDALE,  MICH  .  FEBRUARY   17,   1940 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remark.*:,  i  include  an  address  by  my  coUeapue.  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  Stephen  Bolles, 
before  the  annual  Lincoln  banquet  of  the  Hillsdale  County 
Republican  Club  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  Saturday,  February  17. 
1940. 
The  addre.^'s  is  as  follows: 

Mr,  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  February  Is  a  hallowed 
month  to  Americans.  It  has  been  evon  more  important  to  llberty- 
Icvmg  and  demanding  people  of  this  Inhabited  glebe. 

It  gave  to  us  and  the  world  o-.it  of  the  travail  of  motherhood 
two  of  hl.<'tory"s  greatest  human  figures — George  VVarhinf;ton  to 
direct  and  lead  an  Isolated  people  Into  a  national  life,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  pilot  the  ship  of  state  through  the  hurricane  of  fratri- 
cidal strh'e  into  the  safe  haven  of  national  unity. 

These  two  .sons  of  February,  born  77  years  apart,  were  strangely 
different.  One  was  the  child  of  a  cclonlr.l  aristocracy,  the  ether 
born  in  circumstances  as  lowly  as  the  chili  Jesus  m  the  stable  at 
Bethlehem  One  led  a  detlan't  and  defentive  army  of  ragged.  111- 
p»ild.  and  undlsc  pllned  men,  the  old  continentals  In  their  ragged 
regimentals,  against  the  trained  forces  of  a  ruthless  British  colcnlzer 
and  conciuenr.  The  other  man  In  grieving  patience  held  together 
that  union  of  States  which  Washington  had  cemented.  Both 
burce'>ded.  Both  inherited  the  love  and  gratitude  of  a  great  people. 
Both  of  the^e  men,  diflerlng  as  they  did  in  birth,  bac!t;round. 
environment,  and  heritage,  founded  and  prJGcrved  the  American 
way  of  government  The  Constitution,  which,  thank  God.  in  .'pite 
f  f  efforts  to  tear  out  Its  pa^jes  ai.d  erode  it,  still  lives  as  a  virile 
and  vital  document,  was  signed  bv  one  of  these  February  children 
and  upheld  and  preserved  by  the  boy  of  the  Kentucky  cabin— the 
boy  whose  tears  bathed  the  rude  coffin,  fashioned  by  his  father, 
and  who  began  to  live  in  a  land  of  rough  reality  when  that  mother 
was  buried  in  the  stony  sc:l  of  his  nativUy. 

We  have  met  here  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to  these  two  great 
Americans  and  to  redcdicate  ours«'ives  to  the  support  of  the  Cun- 
Btl'tUtlon.  In  1859  Abraham  Lincoln  said  In  a  speech  In  Cincinnati: 
"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  ihe  rightlul  makers  ol  both 
Ccn<?rcss  and  courts — not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  but  to 
overthrow  the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution." 

In  the  las:  7  years  we  have  been  bewildered  by  the  constant 
erosion  of  the  Constitution.  We  have  been  astonished  and  dis- 
turbed by  repeated  assumption  of  executive  power  and  the  Cblab- 
lishment  of  incompetent  collective  authority  In  a  new  autocratic 
plan  of  government  long  known  in  old  despotisms  and  totalitarian- 
isms as  bureaucracy. 

Now.  my  friends,  bureaucracy — government  by  Independent  agen- 
cies— was  never  contemplated  In  the  Constitution  by  its  authors, 
nor  has  It  any  place  In  a  free  republic.  Bureaucracy  adds  to  the 
power  of  the  state — the  centralization  of  government.  It  is  an 
attribute  of  dictators,  of  tyrants,  and  an  agency  of  absolutism.  The 
Turkish  Sultan,  the  Russian  Czar,  the  Asiatic  Satrap  equipped  his 
government  with  bureaucrats.  The  more  power  to  the  state,  the  less 
liberty  and  freedom  there  ls  to  the  individual. 

Lincoln.  I  behcve,  had  the  eye  of  prophecy.  With  a  long  look 
into  the  future,  right  Into  the  >\'hlte  House  In  the  past  7  years,  he 
said: 

"The  President  Is  !n  no  wis?  satisfied  with  his  own  positions. 
First,  he  takes  up  one  and  In  attempting  to  argue  us  into  it  he 
argues  himself  out  of  it.  then  he  seizes  another  and  goes  through 
the  same  process,  and  then,  confused  at  not  being  able  to  think  of 
something  new.  he  snatches  up  the  old  one  again,  which  he  has 
some  time  before  cast  off.  He  knows  not  where  he  is.  He  Is  a 
bewildered,  confu.^d.  nnd  miserably  perplexed  man.  God  grant  he 
may  be  able  to  show  there  Is  not  something  about  his  conscience 
more  painful  than  all  his  mental  p)erplexlty." 

So  we  have  had  those  years  of  expt>rieuce.  We  have  seen  a  Presi- 
dent, a  successor  to  Lincoln,  flit  from  flower  to  flower,  trying  to 
extract  the  honey  of  content  from  the  useless  thistle  of  planned 
economy. 

If  what  we  have  had  for  7  years  is  planned  economy,  there  hive 
been  some  frightful  errors  in  the  blueprints.  It  has  had  some 
startling  results. 

Planned  economy  has  given  us  a  debt  greater  than  the  total  cost 
of  government  for  100  years  prior  to  the  World  War. 
It  bas  spent  almost  twice  as  much  each  year  as  our  income. 
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It  has  trebled  the  pay  roll  and  put  980.000  people  Into  Govern- 
ment jobs 

It  has  wobbled  around  with  a  forelgii  policy  so  that  we  have  none. 
It  has  not  relieved  unemployment,  the  greatest  problem  of  our 

time.  ^  . 

We  live  in  a  republic  A  republican  form  of  government  is  a 
government  bv  representatives  of  the  people  selected  by  ballot. 
There  is  no  place  In  It  for  a  rule  or  administration  by  a  bureauc- 
racy. There  Is  no  place  In  It  for  the  fag  ends  of  old,  discarded, 
and  discredited  political  and  social  philosophies  Tliere  is  no  place 
m  it  for  experimental  political  adventtires  transplanted  from  for- 
eign capitals  or  adopted  from  waterlogged  concepts  of  economic 
writers  who  know  nothing  of  this,  our  America,  In  Its  reality. 
There  Is  no  place  In  the  Republic  for  those  who  have  to  don  a 
different  colored  shirt  for  every  new  "Isni." 

We  need  not  evade  or  avoid  changes  that  have  come  to  us  through 
Inventions  ai^.d  the  progressive  march  of  what  wc  call  civilization. 
We  have  tossed  away  In  careless  abandon  the  hitching  posts  and 
snubbing  posts  of  our  real  civilization.  We  have  been  thrown  about 
with  anchor  lost  and  the  life  line  stolen  by  economic  dreamers  who 
have  hidden  It  In  the  bottomless  well  of  experiment. 

One  of  our  troubles  is  that  we  have  adopted  a  new  vocabulary. 
The  old  one  Is  discarded  by  the  imcombed -haired,  hook-nosed 
economists  of  our  time  They  speak  mostly  of  democracy  I  wonder 
If  any  of  them  know  what  is  a  democracy.  The  United  States  never 
was  a  democracv;  is  not  now.  It  is  fast  getting  to  be  a  bureaucracy. 
Neither  George  Washington  nor  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  or  spoke 
of  America  as  a  democracy.  Tills  appellation  Is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  here.  The  word  Is  not  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  is  not  In  the  Articles  of  Confederation  nor  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.  It  does  not  appear  In  the  Constitution  The 
word  Is  not  used  at  all  In  any  of  the  famotis  state  papers.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  speeches  of  Wetwter  or  of  Charles  Sumner. 

The  Constitution — In  section  4  of  article  IV  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution— expressly  provided  that  the  United  States  "shaU 
guarantee  to  each  of  the  several  States  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment." This  is  a  republic  with  a  republican  representative  gov- 
ernment and  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  a  democracy  as  the  term 
"democracy"  Is  so  glibly  and  so  mlsunderstandlngly  applied.  Not 
even  Jefferson,  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party  under  the  name 
of  Republican,  uses  the  term   "democracy." 

So  let's  sp'-ak  of  our  Government  as  that  of  a  republic.  Painted 
high  on  this  ship  of  state  Is  the  word  "republic  "  Tills  ship  of 
state  once  captained  by  a  Washington  and  a  Lincoln  has  been 
floundering  In  seas  with  a  pilot  who  has  been  sailing  In  all  direc- 
tions but  never  toward  the  home  port.  Its  crew  has  been  made  up 
of  those  who  believe  the  old  order  In  the  United  States  Is  ended; 
that  much  of  what  has  been  American  tradition,  not  only  polit- 
ically but  economically.  Is  about  dying  or  dead. 

And.  my  friends,  we  cannot  depend  for  salvation  on  the  Intel- 
lectual leaders  with  gossamer  threaded  theories  led  Into  a  maze 
of  Impractlcalitv.  Nor  on  business  leaders  who  are  over  cautious 
and  fearful  and  who  have  been  Intimidated  by  the  scourge  wielded 
In  Washington  Nor  can  we  depend  on  the  pulpit  fallen  under 
the  alien  philosophy  spell.  We  must  depend  on  the  great  middle 
class— the  same  breed  of  men  who  founded  this  Nation,  who  pio- 
neered Into  the  wilderness  and  wrought  a  miracle  In  making  an 
empire  from  that  wilderness. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  Washington  or  a  Lincoln  going  ahead  to 
the  music  of  the  dead  march  of  communism  or  the  totalitarianism 
of  the  Fascist  or  the  Nazi. 

In  this  year  of  1940.  the  clock  has  struck  the  hour  to  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  America.  It  Is  time  to  dump  the  foreign  garbage  of 
ldeolog:y  we  have  been  carrying  along  for  far  too  many  years  into 
the  sea  of  oblivion. 

This  Nation  was  built  on  private  enterprise  and  Individual  Ini- 
tiative. Destroy  that  and  you  destroy  America.  This  Nation  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  was  not  built  Into  Us  present  greatness 
by  government  It  was  built  by  Individuals  who  made  the  Govern- 
ment. The  wealth  of  the  people  Is  not  the  property  of  the  State 
or  Federal  Government.  It  t>elongs  to  the  people.  Some  group  In 
this  country  of  ours  conceived  the  Idea  a  few  years  ago  of  redis- 
tributing wealth.  It  was  an  old  Communist  Idea.  It  was  the  basis 
of  Marxian  socialism.  What  Is  the  wealth  of  America?  Is  it  in 
Wall  Street  or  on  LaSalle  Street  In  Chicago?  Is  It  in  the  General 
Motors  or  the  railroads?     Where  do  we  find  It? 

Let  us  analyze  It.  It  Is  In  the  garages  and  stores:  in  the  farms 
and  barns  and  grain  In  the  bins  of  the  farmers;  In  the  houses  and 
the  furniture;  the  kitchen  utensUa,  the  plows  and  harrows,  and 
other  Implements  on  the  farm;  In  the  little  and  big  merchandise 
places  with  stocks  of  goods;  In  29.000,000  autos  and  trucks  and 
motorcycles  on  our  roads;  In  wagons  and  homes;  In  fattening  cattle 
and  sheep;  In  the  poultry  yard;  In  the  equipment  of  thousands  of 
cfflces;  In  little  or  big  homes  owned  by  working  people;  Is  even  In 
the  dinner  pall. 

Wealth!  Yes;  In  America  It  belongs  to  all  and  everybody  And 
remember  that  money — currency — Is  not  counted  In  the  figures 
of  wealth  In  the  United  States. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  a  great  editor,  Casper  Yost, 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
American  Way.  I  quote  a  paragraph  from,  him  most  pertinent  at 
this  time  and  place: 

"In  no  other  country  In  the  world  Is  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  so 
widely  distributed  as  in  Arnerlca.  In  no  other  country  Is  there  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  people  able  to  live  on  a  scale  of  comfort 


that  would  be  regarded  as  luxury  elsewhere.  Of  course,  there  are 
too  many  at  this  time,  but  under  normal  conditions  this  number 
Is  relatively  small.  We  cannot  fairly  measure  what  America  has 
always  been  and  what  it  can  be  again  by  what  we  have  now.  Of 
course,  there  Is  no  equality  In  the  distribution  of  wealth.  That  la 
a  vain  dream,  utterly  impossible  of  fulfillment,  and  even  It  could 
someliow  be  fulfilled  for  a  moment  it  could  not  last  30  days,  for 
the  differences  In  human  dispositions  and  capacities  would  Imme- 
diately create  differences  In  pnissesslons.  The  Ideal  of  the  American 
way  has  always  been  'the  greatest  good  for  the  great  good  for  the 
greatest  number,"  and.  unquestionably,  under  that  way  It  has  ac- 
complished more  good  for  the  greatest  number  than  In  any  other 
land  under  the  sun.  Our  way  of  Individual  effort,  highly  stimulated 
as  it  Is  bv  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity, 
has  through  the  past  years  made  the  average  conditions  of  life  In 
America  better  and  its  standards  of  living  hlghrr  than  In  any  other 
land.  Under  the  collective  systems,  whatever  form  they  may  take. 
It  is  not  the  good  of  the  people  that  is  s<iught.  but  the  good  of  the 
state,  to  which  not  only  the  liberties  but  the  Individual  welfare  of 
the  citizens  Is  surrendered.  There  Is  no  d.strlbutlon  of  wealth  at 
all  under  such  systems,  because  all  wealth  Is  directly  or  Indirectly 
In  the  possession  of  the  state." 

This  Nation  has  gained  Its  wealth  and  position  by  and  under  the 
profit  system.  In  the  last  7  years  It  has  been  the  profit-and-loss 
system.  Nor  Industry,  nor  farm,  nor  business,  nor  yet  the  laborer 
can  succeed  without  the  profit  system,  coupled  with  thrift. 

Out  beyond  the  seas,  west  or  east,  there  Is  a  disordered  world. 
Pear  dominates  public  opinion.  We  are  not  escaping  entirely  un- 
scathed. We  cannot  be  entirely  Isolated  from  events  In  Ehirope  or 
Asia  Invention  of  communication  means  has  enlarged  the  world's 
nervous  svstem  and  made  it  more  sensitive.  In  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  a  war  could  be  fought  In  Europe  or  Asia  before 
we  knew  about  It.  Now  Gandhi  has  a  cold  today,  and  we  are  told 
In  detail  before  nightfall  that  he  has  added  a  new  loin  cloth.  Be- 
cause of  these  things  we  need  to  be  more  careful,  more  cautious, 
more  discreet  In  our  foreign  policy.  If  we  have  any  at  this  time. 
We  as  a  people  arc  determined  to  keep  out  of  war.  Fifty  thousand 
overseas  headstones  whitening  the  hillsides,  thousands  In  veterans' 
hospitals  here  at  home,  graves  in  every  city,  village,  and  town  ceme- 
tery cry  out  either  In  voice  or  by  example  against  this  Nation's  ever 
going  again  Into  war  to  save  a  world  for  democracy  or  for  any  other 

CXCDSC. 

My  friends.  America  Is  safe  from  without.  No  conquerors  of  the 
United  States  have  yet  been  born.  The  temple  of  liberty  here 
erected  by  Washington,  preserved  by  Lincoln,  Is  not  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  totalitarian  Europe  or  an  Asiatic  horde.  If  that  temple  is 
destroyed.  If  Its  facade  Is  marred.  It  will  be  from  enemies  nurtured — 
nurtured  and  suckled,  from  within  our  gates — nurtured  by  spineless 
ofBcials  and  a  Congress  with  angleworm  backbones 

America  should  be  careful,  watchful,  determined.  We  should 
now  be  even  more  emphatically  committed  that  here  In  America 
groups  preaching  war  or  attempting  to  use  America  as  a  propaganda 
field  for  any  foreign  nation  or  alien  doctrines  should  be  summarily 
submerged.  America  must  not  be  used  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
snakes  of  communism  or  any  other  Ism. 

We  are  doing  some  work  In  Congress  to  combat  this  subversive 
activity.  There  Is  no  room  here  for  these  groups.  We  need  the 
room  for  American  citizens. 

Another  thing  we  want  Is  an  American  market  for  the  American 
producer.  I  am  speaking  of  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties.  They 
are  not  reciprocal.  They  are  like  the  rabbit  sausage  made  by  the 
Detroit  butcher.  It  was  complained  that  he  was  using  horse 
meat.  He  admitted  It,  "but  my  sausage  Is  50-50,"  he  said,  "one 
horse  and  one  rabbit." 

While  we  reciprocally  sold  the  rabbit,  the  foreign  nations  have 
sold  us  the  horse.  I  believe  In  the  reciprocity  first  proposed  by 
James  G.  Blaine,  and  In  1901  by  William  McKinley  in  his  Buffalo 
speech  made  the  day  he  was  assassinated.  That  was  real  reci- 
procity. If  a  nation  produced  an  exportable  surplus  of  Industrial 
products  or  farm  commodities  In  no  way  competing  with  our 
products,  they  would  be  allowed  practically  free  entry,  providing 
we  sold  an  equivalent  amount  of  our  products. 

Then  there  Is  another  element  In  reciprocity  that  should  be,  but 
now  is  not  considered,  and  that  Is  the  labor  cost.  Every  product 
of  this  Nation  has  In  It  a  higher  labor  cost  than  any  equivalent 
product  from  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We  are  proud  of 
that.  We  take  pride  In  a  high  wage  paid  people.  That  is  the 
American  way,  and  always  has  been.  We  should  not  be  asked  to 
compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor.  We  should  consider  this  Item 
In  any  reciprocity.  You  cannot  put  a  dollar  an  hour  against  9 
cents  an  hour.  That  Is  destructive  to  every  American  Ideal.  If 
we  have  reciprocity,  I  want  it  on  an  even  keel.  That  Is  the 
only  reciprocity  that  Is  good  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  started  on  the  Idea  of  reciprocity  atxjut  60  years  ago.  It 
was  a  Republican  party  plan.  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  In 
1884,  advocated  It,  "with  the  free  admission  of  such  merchandise 
as  the  country  does  not  produce."  In  return  for  tariff  concessions 
to  other  nations. 

This  was  a  suggestion  by  James  G.  Blaine,  who  for  a  short  time 
was  Secretary  of  State  In  Arthur's  term.  And  so  we  move  along 
to  the  days  of  the  McKinley  torlfl  bill.  It  had  a  reciprocal  trade 
amendment  and  It  passed.  No  farm  product  was  affected.  It  was 
a  protective  measure.  It  was  to  aid  exports  of  machinery  and 
industrial  products  and  permit  Imports  that  In  no  way  were  In 
competition  with  what  we  made  or  grew,  especially  of  farm  com- 
modities.    We  concluded  some  trade  treaties  under  this  Law.     But 
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Federation.  In  a  hearing  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, called  them  "a  vainglorious  sacrificial  ceremony  which  Is 
»T*/^timiTirnT   lartro    arniiniB   of    farmpr<5   and    unorganized    Industrial 


It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  I  call  attention  to  this 
great  man  at  the  present  time,  for  there  Is  now  being  com- 
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went 
Bllvrr  crtiw.   had 


what  happ<'n«J''  T^**  D^^morratlc  Party  came  Into  power  In  1893 
The  Wilson  bill  of  1894  killed  all  the  r«>clprocal  treaties  with  Latin- 
American  states  and  the  United  States  Government  abrogated  all 
thoM  treaties  without  even  the  courtesy  of  notifying  the  eovem- 
ments  involved  Exports  to  Latln-Amertca  fell  off  $15,000,000  In 
the  flr^t  year  af^er  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed. 

You  may  remember  what  that  did  to  us.  You  may  recall  that 
old  parcdj: 

"Mary  had  a  little  lamb 

She  loved   It  every   minute. 
But  Wll.son  took  the  tariff  off 
And  then  she  had  to  skin  It." 
Into  a  slump,  farm  prices  fell,  we  Rot  the  free- 
a  frlRht   because  our  gold  reserve  wt-nt  to  a  low 
rbb      We  ROt  the  shjp  of  .sUte  out  of  the  dead  calm  of  stagnation 
wh«n   McKinley  was  elected   President  and  our  feet   came   to  solid 
ground 

Mr  Chairman.  I  in  tor  a  jx)llcy  nt  rec;prnrlty  1  am  f'lr  this 
twrttrular  principle  im  In  the  Hepubllcan  pUtfnrm  of  1»()0  "We 
favor  ths  an^ociated  p«>llf  y  of  r'«»  iproclty  so  dirfcted  as  to  (jp^'n  our 
markets  on  fnv.Tsble  trrtns  fnf  whst  we  do  hot  ourselves  produce 
in  feiurn  (or  frei-  fnr«ii«M  tnsffc*t«  ' 

AtMl  in  >IH»«  the  U*'ptiiiU'nfi  piwifi.rtn  hurt  decUfrt  'prn*PfiSf*n 
•nd  feejpffwltjr  nf  Iwlh  m^s^tji"*  i4  n^-jMiLlK  an  \H)Ury  sn<l  «-» 
harMl  in  haiMf  •  •  ♦  )t"<M  must  it-  f»>»-«»rtbi(e(c«»  pr<<t««tu,|j 
tilt  whnl  W«  pto4%t09,  tf"  «<li»(i.«l'.M  f"f  111"  !(»<»  "•<»ri«'«  'f  |i»"  whMIl 
wc  ttit  Ml  WMIW'     ^f<ifm*uin  WmiI'U  tip  '|(>f(»<eii'    ii><hi«*ry  Nftrt 

if94»  (Mt#  wiwiPM  *tUf  "■* M(li«>*   ("f  u«i'«*'lv"»     M'«it<>-«iiy  l/ulWt* 

up  f"fet|fn  W*Mi«  mui\  Ut>i\m  HH  otiM**   f'f  "i«r  •u»pl>«« 

It'lK*  Hi><l   i/"(.l|wii«n     H)*   AMt«>il<JM    WMy    l>    )"   If"!'  "*"'   t*""^ 
'     '■     Vit    nil    AliM'«U«M    ImffUff*    mint    iititli'^l-n  <  tuff       «/<i/    "•♦(» 
,  .1      t   i>  <«).ihI  •''  th'«»  nt  Mt"  »•••  lit  !(»«>  •rn«l»«  W'fl'l      lUui  mi-n 
Ai>     '  II  .(rtifl    fi,r    l,'nil4'<i   M(hU«    pfiMlili^r*    Is    lltn    do'ltlnx    </f 

1),/  i.|..i,i'«n  fmiif  li  »ss  U,*  d.<tr)»»ji  i/f  Anr4lt.»»i»  l,tMoln 
('  I  ..«  iit^itp  n.in  N4ii"n  ih'  ntMrvt  '/(  all  tiiiM's,  wrtii^n  ttM  irpuu 
>  (   4  k"   ii  p>  opl     i^n  |M>|>«'rut>i»ni«  f(r»iiitm 

It.  n.  i'.ir«ii' .til  I'ltrfy  wmmi«  4  (^'iK-y  Itiat  wiU  (M^t  punish  itui 
fMf(it«r   ti>    (l.t-fi   uf  hu  nmrkri 

The  ltrpubl»«  i»n  party  MuiMs  •  p<jU<  y  that  Will  tutt  puninh  In* 
d'l  (rv  With  uritaiuu  let(tklulli<n  and  UunilLumnji  petiuUlim  to 
r»-"..;  ;  iTMWth  « xi)ttti«»<in.  bur  new  cipitnl,  an.l  ciirtui!  fmploynwnt 
11..  Ut-pufiluan  Party  bel»«'V«'s  the  r>e»l  way  to  s<jlve  the  relief 
(jurrM  I.  u  to  put  |>«oj)l<'  to  work  m  private  enterprise.  Until  that 
tin.f  th  y  must  be  cared  for  by  public  funds 

Th>'  rij-publlcan  Party  the  party  of  Lincoln  Is  a  party  that 
build  V     It  does  not  destroy,  nor  does  It  discard  what  Is  good. 

It  is  clear  to  all  that  we  cannot  ko  on  fipiTding  with  reckless 
abandon  without  being  punished  for  such  a  pxillcy  That  end  Is 
Inflation  and  confUration  We  are  not  going  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  Communists  They  may  aid  In  setting  ftre.  bvit  the  Communist 
will  be  the  anonl^t  siieaklnp  at  the  edge.  The  destroyers  will  be 
thoee  who  have  spent  more  money  for  le.ss  results  thin  has  been 
known  since  Tubal  Cam  hanimi^red  metals  m  the  first  blacksmith 
J  hop 

On  two  commandments  hang  all  the  economic  law  of  America — 
It   is  the  American  way: 

First    Run  the  Government  within  our  income. 
Second    Give    private    enterprise    and    Individual    Initiative,    on 
farm,  in  factory,  store,  and  shop  greater  freedom 

Uet  .lome  of  the  nilnda  th.nt  are  not  warped  and  atrophied  with 
Federal  pay  checks  da  some  thinking.  Then  all  may  see  a  new 
rising  sun  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  coufldence  and  happiness. 


Bonneville  Appropriations  and  How  They  Are 

Spent 


anticipated,  due  to  new  markets  in  the  rural  communities 
and  new  industrial  development  in  the  urban  centers.  In 
addition  to  the  project  being  economically  sound  and  abso- 
lutely self -liquidating,  the  monty  appropriated  for  its  con- 
struction by  Congress  is  being  expended  for  materials  and 
supplies  in  28  different  States  of  the  Union. 

I  append  a  statement  showing  the  distribution  of  the  item 
of  $8,800,000  expended  by  the  Bonneville  administration: 

Alabama - •         »!• '03  " 

California.. _ 26fl  356  93 

Connecticut 

Delaware - 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia ..--■«...----—-—--■—--- — 

Indiana - .._■..—-_———-----. - 

Illinois ... .-..—.—————.--- 

KnnaM ........—.—-—----  —  --«———«"— 

Maryland ....■..«...«...-«-—-—-.•—"-—•—•• 

M(W<*nl  hUtt'ttltm. mMMWM  »»  M  mm  mm, am  mm. MM^mMMam  mm  m  mm  m  mam, 
Ml'  hl|««n  .  ...mmmmmmmmmmmmmmm.mmmmmmMMmmm.mmmmmmmm 
M\tU}*"lim.mmmmmmm.mmmmm,mmm.mmm.mMmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
MKMOIirh,, ........ .•>««*«<>■  «>«<««  «»<««<  «-«>-••-• 

ftfhfH'kH  ,mmmmmmmammmmmmmm»mmmmmmmmmmmmamm»mammmm 
M»W  J«'r*«y  ,amammaamaammaaaammmmammmmmmmmmmm»mmaaat 
^|«W  Vof !!........« ..a.*... a. •**•..•**.•... ••••■••«' 

Ohio         .,,.••.•..•.«••.••••.••••»•«•»•••••••••«• 

(  Hm/ilh  ..  ,mmmmamaammmamamammmmaammmmmmm»mmmmmmaa 

|'(r|)|i«y|vi«n  14,  .....«..«•.....*..*•....*.•.•>»••••'•' 

Mn'«io  I ■' I •« I m(.. ............. *...*.•  •...........'•..< 

'(•'nnoMNM   ^. ...... ........ .......«....*.*>. •»«•>«•' 

r<  »Ms ."••« 

VlfKlMlM    .  mawmmmmmmmammmm  mwmmmmmmmmmmwmmmmmammmm  mm 

WMHhIrtKion.... ........... 

W<^*t  VirKUiM. ............. 

WiiM.ur>«in.. ....... ........ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OK   WASHINGTON 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF'RESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  Ftbruary  20.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washinc:ton.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday 
my  coUea^nie  the  pentleman  from  Wa5hin5:ton  !Mr.  LeavyI 
placed  in  the  Record  a  tabulation  of  expenditures  by  Slates 
for  the  Grand  Coulee  project  in  eastern  Washington.  I 
am  today  placing  in  the  Record  a  similar  statement  pertain- 
ing to  the  Bonneville  project  In  my  district  in  western 
Washington. 

We  are  marketing  the  electric  power  generated  at  Bonne- 
ville so  rapidly  that  we  are  unable  to  meet  the  public  de- 
mand. We  already  have  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
more  power  than  the  maxunum  ultimate  capacity  of  the 
entire  project.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  cost  of  the 
project  will  l)e  amortized  much  sooner  than  was  originally 
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Reciprocal-Trade  AKrcemcnt.s 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OK   MI.SNKSOT.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  MODERN  DAIRYMAN 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  from 
the  following  article,  taken  from  the  current — February — 
issue  of  Modern  Dairyman,  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  that  there  Is 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program.  I  also  have  the  following  telep:ram 
from  the  head  of  the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

St.  P.\t7L.  Minn  .  February  17,  1940. 
Hon.  John  O   Alexa.nder. 

Hcrufc  of  Rrprescyitatwes : 
Regard. ng   House    Joint   Resolution   407,  rcnewlnt;  Trade   Agree- 
ment Act.  I  support   program  of  American  Farm  Bureau. 

F.  W.  WHrre. 
President,  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau   Federation. 

The  article  from  the  creamery  patrons'  paper  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Modern  Dairyman  of  February  1940) 
Fight  To  Extend  Trade  TREArns  Grows  Btttsr — Opposing  Fopcis 
Line   Up  for   Finish   Fight  on    Law's   Extension — Outlook   fob 
vlttoby  or  defiat  by  small  margin 

W.\shington — Increasingly  bitter  is  becoming  the  fight  to  extend 
the  reclpmcal  trade  treaty  law  as  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  mea-sure  trarher  now  supp)ort  beneath  their  banners. 

Right  now  the  odds  are  slightly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  th?  bill, 
but  only  by  a  narrow  margin 

The  law  w^as  de.«l?ned  to  make  It  possible  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  negotiate  trade  treaties;  without  the  usual  Senate  confirma- 
tion. The  Idea,  of  course,  is  that  the  treaties  shall  encourage 
foreign  trade  by  making  some  concessions  In  the  form  of  lower 
Import  duties  In  return  lor  concessions  made  by  foreign  ccuntncs. 

CL.MM    FARMERS   HURT 

Opponents  of  the  trade  pacts  clami  that  the  farmer  Is  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  concessions  made  by  this  country.  Charles  W. 
Holman.    secretary    of    the    National    Cooperative    Milk    Producers' 
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It   la  not   possible  to   recount   the   many   instances   cf   collusion 
»«»fa»»n  ihm  attj>rnf\n  and  other  emolovt-es  of  the  N   L  R  B   and  the 


ated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  really  great  dangers  that  plague  our 
democracy   from    within   are   going   without   attention   and    almost 
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Federation.  In  a  hearing  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, called  them  "a  vainglorious  sacrificial  ceremony  which  Is 
victimizing  lar^'o  groups  of  farmers  and  unorganized  industrial 
workers."  Holman  seeks  to  prevent  reenactment  of  the  law  when 
It  expires  June  1.  or  falling  in  that  to  require  Senate  confirmation 
of  the  treaties. 

The  administration  and  other  proponents  of  the  trade  pacts  hold 
that  thcv  have  stimulated  foreign  trade  without  hurting  the 
farmer.  In  this  stand  they  are  backed  by  the  American  Farm 
Burt'au  Ffderatlon.  but  the  Grange  opposes  the  treaties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  sides  make  claims  which  rest  on  a 
prettv  flimsv  foundation  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  Judge  as  to 
the  real  mcrlt.s  of  the  reciprocal-trade  law.  because  the  European 
war  his  caused  too  much  interference  with  nornml  Intornationnl 
trade  and.  on  one  hand,  has  prevented  the  anticipated  benefits 
from  realization,  while  on  the  other.  It  has  brought  aoout  bUBlnets 
which  would  have  come  had  there  been  no  trade  law 

Import  flcurei  for  liu«t  year  do  not  Indicate  that  the  dairy  In- 
duAtty  hn»>  l>epn  mmerlHilv  affected  thtw  far,  at  least  Bu'ter 
Imports  in  \UMI  were  1  lOfifl.'iO  p<nind«  whllr  In  19r4H  thry  were 
1  fl23Bflfl  po\ir  d«  l-ee*  buttrr  wmi  Imported  In  ISflB  than  was  ex- 
ported  ff  m   fhl«  Cf  un'rv 

I,«<=t    y»nf  «    lmt»"ri«    of    rhrrM^    Nmottnted    to    t90T\flri9    pound*, 

while  In  iu^n  tiipv  wpfr  M<'«1  «70  pmindfi 

Cweriii  ihdi  vhHiiI'I*'  h\\>ttn}{m  wtiirh  J*  ttinrto  fr"ni  •kirn  milk. 
•tt«(i»*d    N    ff»'mi'(.<J''U«    \httf»-r    ifi    irrifKTfU    !«»*'    ynf.    lB«3a40'J 

^iitUIHU    »<  »tl|/nr^»1   1*»«h   '»(.!»  4\TAnn  \niwu\t,  Iff   y«r»f   ttrturp     »>M«    M 
«',f,':*d«'»M»»(»     (.</fi|/.ri    it*ittf    /»"»»    AttfOfiilMH,    y>\'h    whi'h    lUftf    »* 

Mttj.  (it»n.  Frvd«rtek  VunuUm 
KX'VKSHinS  OK  RKMAKKS 

Of 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  <  ALIFOKNIA 

IN  THF  HOLSK  OK  KKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  Febrtiarp  20,  1940 
Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Bpcaker.  It  Is  with  a  deep  sen.se  of  Brad- 
tude  for  the  remarkable  service  rendered  to  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  by  Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  Punston  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  my  respects  to  his  memory  and  urge 
further  honor  to  his  glorious  attainments. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people  remember  General 
Funston  because  of  his  exploits  in  the  Philippine  Islands  dur- 
ing and  following  the  Spanish-American  War.  After  partici- 
pating in  the  Spanish-American  War  as  a  colonel  of  the 
Tv^entieth  Kan.=as  Infantry,  which  embarked  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  Philippines  late  in  October  1898,  he  was  dis- 
charged from  this  commission  and  accepted  the  higher  rank 
of  brigadier  general  in  the  United  States  Volunteers  on 
May  5.  1899,  to  carry  on  his  service  against  the  insurgents. 
He  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  bravery  in  the 
action  at  Rio  Grande  dc  la  Pampanga  on  April  27,  1899.  and 
was  wounded  in  action  at  Santo  Tomas  on  May  4.  1899. 

On  March  14.  1901,  General  Punston,  with  4  other  Army 
officers  and  78  Macabebe  Scouts,  landed  near  Baler,  on  the 
cast  coast  of  Luzon,  and  marched  inland  for  nearly  600  miles 
to  Palanan,  I.^abela,  where  he  surprised  and  captured  the 
insurgent  Emilio  Aeuinaldo  and  most  of  his  staff  and  escort 
of  40  men.  This  exploit  of  sheer  bravery  and  fortitude  in 
traveling  such  a  great  distance  through  enemy  territory  is 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  annals  of  American  history.  To 
com.plete  his  mis.sion  he  then  brought  his  prisoners  all  the 
way  back  to  Manila,  where  they  arrived  on  May  25.  1901.  In 
later  years  he  again  rendered  valuable  military  service  by 
leading  the  troops  in  the  Mexican  Intervention  at  Veracruz. 

But  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  of  California  have  a 
more  intimate  regard  for  the  remarkable  service  he  rendered 
to  them.  General  Funston  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  and  it  was  he  who 
organized  the  United  States  troops  so  effectively  as  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  this 
devastation.  It  was  his  remarkable  genius  for  organization 
and  speed  of  action  that  almost  instantly  restored  order  and 
protected  the  lives  and  property  remaining  to  our  harassed 
people.  He  lived  in  San  Francisco  with  his  family  for  several 
years,  and  today  his  remains,  with  those  of  his  wife,  rest  in 
the  Presidio 

/ 


It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  I  call  attention  to  this 
great  man  at  the  present  time,  for  there  is  now  being  com- 
pleted an  approach  to  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  from  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  avenues  in  the  world,  Punston  Avenue, 
through  the  Presidio.  This  approach  is  a  continuation  of 
Funston  Avenue  to  the  Marina.  The  War  Department,  rec- 
ognizing the  value  of  this  approach  to  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  granted  a  temporary  permit,  and  the  present  Con- 
gress, in  the  first  session  enacted  a  law  (Public.  No.  227,  76th 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  ch.  369)  granting  to  the  State  of  California  a 
retrocession  of  jurisdiction  of  the  necessary  rights-of-way 
through  the  Presidio  of  the  San  Francisco  Military  Reser- 
vation. 

This  new  approach  to  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  has  been 
known  as  the  Punston  Avenue  approach  from  the  very  In- 
ception of  the  idea  and  If  the  State  highway  department 
drpitrip  from  It.**  tURlom  of  simply  nRslenlng  numbers  to 
roRds  and  bridges,  it  \n  wincerply  hopfd  by  every  patriot lo 
citiwn  of  M«n  Pranrlwo  Ihal  It  will  further  honor  thl»  grpat 
«rfj<rttl  of  tJir  UnitPd  Miatrn  Army  by  omriallv  drftlenatinir 
II  ««.  rijfi*u»fi  Avrnur  IfxWd,  It  l/»  paMlnitttfJy  fttilUK  that 
ihi»  HiiptmuU  c.houl<j  \n'  utttivd  utlcr  anu>rn\  VumUm.  tor, 
tn  ttddilioti  Ui  Ih  iiiK  N  rotiMhimMon  of  lb**  nvt^uw  Man  Kran- 
cAHui  hHM  narn'rt  in  tix--  honor,  ll  will  !>«»<»  ttm  vj-ry  irttik  c»»t- 
Intf  ihHr  it\iu(Ui¥/k  ov^r  ih^  uruyc%  of  OftiTal  Vumum  aimS 
hiN  wifr  in  th**  Pr<rbldio, 


Vntieciion  From  Irri*MpoiMiblf  AgencieN 
EXTENSION  OF  KEMAUKS 


or 


HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

oy    rAMFOUNlA 

IN  THF  HOCSK  OF  KKPRESEN'TATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SANTA    MONICA     (CALIF.)     EVENING 
OUTLOOK  OF  FEBRUARY   16,   1940 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beg  leave  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  editorial  from  the  Santa  Monica 
Evening  Outlook  of  February  16,  1940.  and  under  the  caption 
"Protection  from  irresp>onsible  agencies": 

[From  the   Santa  Monica    (Calif  )    Evening  Outlook  of   February 

16,  1940] 

PROTECTION     FROM     IREESPONSIBLE     AGENCIES 

The  House  Investigation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  operation  of  the  Wagner  law  under  It.  has  not  yet  been 
concluded,  but  it  has  brought  into  the  broad  light  of  day  acta 
which  provide  conclusive  proof  that  the  present  sj'stem  of  Inde- 
pendent boards  infringes  on  the  liberty  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  and  places  in  the  control  of  bureaucrats  f>owers  whlcti 
they  frequently  use  unjustly. 

The  revelation  that  an  agreement  has  existed  between  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  by  which  Arms  that  had  so-called  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  pending  against  them  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  would  be  prevented  from  getting  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  an  assump- 
tion of  authority  and  power  by  these  bureaucrats  which  Congress 
never  Intended  to  confer  when  these  agencies  were  established. 
An  .arrangement  of  this  character  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  a  club  against  which  some  employers 
have  no  defense.  In  these  instances  It  is  a  threat  of  financial 
ruin  unless  they  accept  the  dictates  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
B'.ard  no  matter  how  unjust  they  may  be. 

Tlie  injustice  of  the  rulings  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Is  revealed  in  many  cases  in  the  testimony  before  the  Investigat- 
InK  committee.  Perhaps  th?  most  glaring  was  that  where  the 
Board  ordered  an  employer  to  hire  two  men  who  had  never  been 
emplovcd  bv  him  and  to  pay  them  back  wages  from  the  time  since 
they  applied  for  employment.  The  charge  was  that  these  men  were 
not  employed  because  they  were  union  men. 

Whether  that  charge  was  true  or  not  does  not  affect  the  out- 
rapcous  injustice  of  such  bureaucratic  action.  Surely  an  employer 
has  a  right  to  hire  men  If  he  needs  them,  and  not  hire  them  If 
their  services  are  not  required.  Such  an  order  as  this  gives  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.  dictatorial  powers  under  which  they  can  compel  aa 
employer  to  hire  men  whether  he  chooses  to  or  not. 
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by  adopting  means  that  will  get  the  unemployed  back  to  work  in 
private  industry  and  agriculture.     A  hypodermic  of  public  spend- 


the  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  governments.  In  all.  he  must 
make  82  distinct  and  separate  operations  on  his  books  during  the 
rurr^nt  v»»«r      ThtR  will  mean  K  disnrotxjrtlonate  number  of  man- 
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It  l«  not  poMJble  to  recount  the  many  Instances  cf  collusion 
between  the  attorneys  and  other  employees  of  the  N  L  R  B  and  'he 
CIO  The  evidence  on  that  point  la  voluminous  and  Is  not 
contrndicted.  Letters  wrltton  to  the  Board  establish  that  aRenta 
and  aitcrneys  in  the  Bowrds  employ  worked  (or  the  approval  of 
the  union  end  did  not  heallate  to  use  means  and  methods  that 
were  far  f rr  m  ethical  .      «      ^ 

Of  a  different  character  Is  the  evidence  showlni?  that  the  Board 
lise<l  lU  power  and  innuence  to  lobby  with  Congress  both  for 
apprf^rlatlona  and  to  prf'vent  any  change  in  the  labor  law.  This 
dcubtlesa  U  a  common  offense  by  all  Government  agencies,  but  the 
extent  to  which  the  N.  L.  R  B  went  exceeds  that  of  any  that  is  on 
reccrd  The  evidence  establishes  that  members  of  the  Board  pro- 
moted Ustimony  before  House  committees  by  men  favorable  to 
them.  It  orK»ni7^d.  throutjh  regional  directors,  opposition  to  any 
propotala  to  amend  the  act. 

When  asked  whether  It  was  npprcpriate  for  the  Br-ard  to  encage 
In  a  lobbying  campaign  ai;ainAt  Kuch  amendmeiits.  Chairm.m 
Madden  nald  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  proprieties  ought  to  be. 
That  Is  a  strange  confe*«!on  from  a  man  who  is  a  lawyer  of  ex- 
perience and  whose  posUion  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  In  the 
Federal  Oovrrnmen*.  .   w,.  i,  ^ 

Tlie  evidence  l>efore  the  Investigating  committee  has  establlsh-Hl 
the  need  of  important  amerdrnt-nts  to  the  labor  law  With  ths 
^f^ealdentlal  election  in  tht-  ofllng.  It  l.s  prcb:ible  that  Congress  will 
dally  with  this  subject  and  that  the  law  will  stand  until  the  next 
■esaloD  before  the  report  of  the  committee  la  given  the  action  It 
ought  to  have  immediately. 

Hope  does  exist,  however,  for  the  pas.<^age  of  the  Walter-Logan 
bin.  which  prfscribes  regulations  and  rules  governing  all  the  multi- 
tude of  Federal  agencies  which  have  been  created,  with  ItUle  con- 
sideration, during  the  la.st  7  years  It  Is  reci>g!Uzed  by  the  thought- 
ful Members  cf  Congress  that  they  cannot  abdicate  with  safetv  their 
p«.w\-rs  m  favor  of  apptilntlve  offlclals  who  have  no  responsibility  to 
the  public  Especially  is  It  true  that  thcs^'  appointive  officials  can- 
not safely  be  p«'rmittcd  to  make  the  rules  and  regulations  that  shall 
govern  their  actions     To  do  so  Is  to  permit  the  court  to  make  Its 

own  laws. 

This  is  a  crying  evil  brought  cut  by  the  N  L  R  B  hearing  It 
applies  not  only  to  the  operations  of  that  Board  but  undoubtedly 
has  been  true  of  many  of  the  other  alphabetical  agencies.  This 
delegation  e.f  its  power  by  Congre.vs  to  appointive  boards  Is  a  menace 
to  personal  rights  and  personal  liberty  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
this  Congress  is  seriously  considering  the  Walter-Lt  t;un  b.U.  which 
will  apply  to  all  these  agencies  and  which  will  nx  standards  for 
their  proceedings  It  provides  protection  against  arbitrary  rules 
and  star-chamber  methods  in  the  procedure  of  boards  whose  ap- 
pointed m^-mbers  feel  responsibility  only  to  the  appointing  p)Ower. 

If  th-  Walter-L<  gun  bill  Is  enacted.  It  will  not  affect  the  ability 
of  th=  alphaljetiral  agencies  to  perform  their  proper  tasks  It 
will  protect  the  public  from  what  amounts.  In  some  cases,  to  arbi- 
tral y  and  tvrannical  methods  In  their  procedure. 


The  Tax  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISS(H"RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  C  ARTHUR  ANDERSON  OF  NHSSOURI.  AND 
OUTLINE  OF  TAX  PROBLEM  FACING  THE  SMALL-BUSINE.SS 
MAN.  PRFJ'ARED  BY  THE  GREATER  ST  LOUIS  AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
address,  which  I  delivered  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  Feb- 
ruary 17;  and  include,  also,  a  brief  outline  of  the  tax  problem 
confronting  the  small-business  man  as  prepared  by  the 
Greater  St.  Louis  Automobile  Association. 

The  matters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BT    HON.    C.    AKTHtll    ANDKA50N.    OF    MlSSOrW 

A  good  many  years  ago  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  In  the  course  of 
rendering  an  opinion,  made  the  now  famous  statement  -the  power 
to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy  "  The  years  that  have  pa.ssed 
since  Mr  Marshall  made  that  concise  pronouncement  have  borne 
out  his  preml.-^e  to  the  fullest  extent  of  Us  truth.  Especially  in 
the  last  decade  we  have  seen  the  taxing  power  extended,  expanded, 
and  enlarged  until  it  Is  hard  to  envision  the  exact  spot  where  the 
serpent  will  strike  next. 

In  these  days  a  great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  danger  to  the 
future  of  our  democracy  from  organized  efforts  of  Communists, 
Nazis  Fascists,  and  others  of  tlielr  ilk.    This  emphasis  15  accentu- 


ated to  such  a  degree  that  the  really  great  dangers  that  plague  our 
democracy   from   within  are  going  without  attention  and   almost 

without  restraint.  .      ..  w.  w  .    » 

I  dont  for  one  moment  propose  to  abandon  the  fight  now  being 
waged  agaln.st  all  un-American  propaganda,  especially  by  the  Dies 
committee  It  is  a  splendid  work  for  which  the  future  generations 
of  Americans  will  t>e  incieaslngly  grateful.  But  let  us  not  be  so 
blind  as  to  permit  the  entire  force  of  our  patriotic  zeal  to  be  spent 
in  this  one  direction  when  equally  devastating  attacks  are  being 
made  upon  our  liberties  from  within.  In  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
single  danger  facing  us  today  Is  our  apparent  Inability  to  curb  the 
alarming  increaae  In  taxes,  not  only  Fedeial  but  Slate  and  mu- 
nicipal as  well.  ,,..     X 

A  great  political  writer  once  said.  "In  constitutional  states  liberty 
la  a  compensation  for  'he  heaviness  of  taxation  "  To  a  great 
extent  that  Is  trie,  of  necessity,  and  generations  of  Americans  have 
been  glad  to  pay  that  price  for  their  liberty.  But  we  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  "the  power  to  tax  Involves  the  power  to 
destroy"  Yes.  destroy;  first,  confidence,  then  initiative,  then 
democracy  Itself. 

During  periods  of  great  national  stress,  such  as  war  or  extended 
depression,  the  pe<jplp  are  most  willing  to  assume  an  added  tax 
burden  in  the  realization  that  their  sacrifice  is  contributing  toward 
a  hasty  rcestabr.shment  of  the  regular  order.  But  their  willingness 
to  sacrifice  In  this  manner:  their  tolerance.  If  you  will,  of  added 
taxes  has  a  very  definite  limit  Once  the  emergency  which  has 
Justified  the  added  burden  has  passed  the  people  soon  look  upon  a 
continually  rising  tax  burden  as  an  assault  to  democracy. 

It  Is  folly  to  presume  that  we  cnn  reapproach  the  tax  levels  of 
the  days  of  Jefferson.  Jackoon.  or  Lincoln.  Our  Nation  has  grown 
tremendously  since  that  time  and  the  very  elementary  purpose  of 
the  Nation's  existence — the  preservation  of  human  liberty— de- 
mands that  we  must  pay  a  higher  price  for  our  liberty  than  our 
grandfathers  did  The  higher  standards  of  living,  the  neces.sarlly 
lari^er  machine  of  national  defense,  the  better  systems  of  schools, 
and  modern  methods  of  life  have  provided  us  with  a  greater  degree 
of  happiness  and  comfort.  For  these  things  we  pay  higher  taxes. 
We  are  more  than  willing  to  do  th:s.  But  we  arc  not  willing  to  sit 
by  idlf  and  complacent  while  a  system  of  taxes  grows  up  to  encircle 
and  enslave  this  and  future  generations  and  squeeze  the  liberty 
out  of  America's  veins. 

Many  people  will  say  "how  can  we  reduce  taxes  while  the  budget 
of  the  N;iti.:)n  and  every  State  and  city  Is  In  the  red  with  all  our 
taxes  tcd.\y  "  The  riddle  sounds  tough  en  its  face,  and  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  solution  is  by  any  means  easy  but  a  solution  there 
must  be — if  we  are  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  Individual  which 
Is  the  cornerstone  of  democracy. 

There  are  those  who  would  solve  the  problem — they  say — by 
stepping  all  spending  and  by  cutting  off  all  public  works.  The  con- 
sequences of  such  action  wou'd  be  chaotic  and  Inhuman 

I  realze  that  there  must  be  a  definite  limit  to  Oovernmont 
spend  ng.  and  I  have  differed  with  my  cwn  party  leaders  on  this 
issue  many  times.  The  real  solution  lies  In  the  proper  approach- 
ment  and  conquest  of  the  more  basic  Ills  which  plague  our  economy 
and  give  birth  to  depression  which  in  turn  Is  the  parent  cf  relief 
and  Government  spending 

There  are  certain  elementary,  baste  principles  or  concepts  upon 
which  our  whole  structure  of  democracy  rests.  We  enumerated 
them  in  broad  outline  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  "life. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  for  the  preservatl'^n  of  which 
we  sp.^cifl  d  "Governments  are  Instituted  amongst  men."  Still 
later  we  placed  a  written  guaranty  of  these  basic  principles  In  the 
supreme  law  cf  the  land,  the  Constitution  cf  the  United  States, 
when,  amnng  other  thlnr^s.  we  stated  "no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of   life,   liljerty.  or  property  without  due  process  cf  law  " 

The  whole  history  (  f  our  Nation  since  that  time  has  been  a 
constant  battle  to  maintain  untarnished  and  untrammeled  these 
basic  concepts  of  lit>erty  and  freedom.  The  fight  has  heen  waged 
through  the  halls  of  Congress;  through  the  courts;  in  the  press,  and 
from  the  pulpit,  and  yes.  up^n  the  field  of  battle  In  civil  strife  to 
settle  once  and  for  all  If  a  government  so  conceived  wouid  continue 
to  live.  Victory  has  been  accomplished  because,  underlying  all  our 
efforts,  and  all  our  sacrifices,  the  liberty  of  the  Individual  has  pre- 
dominated. To  keep  the  light  of  Individual  liberty  burning  it  Is 
unquestionably  necessary  to  refrain  from  acts  or  laws  which  are  In 
effect  d.>struct!ve  of  initiative  and  enterprLse  In  the  Individual 
citizen.  We  cannot  take  away  the  Incentive  tn  save,  to  Invest,  to 
venture,  and  expect  to  retain  a  virile  individual  capable  of  cnn- 
trtbtiting  his  share  to  the  betterment  of  himself  and  his  nation 
and  the  preservation  of  democracy. 

When  we  attempt  by  leglslatlcn.  as  I  feel  we  have,  to  eliminate 
the  fimdamental  prerequisites  of  a  succes.sful  American;  when  we. 
by  law.  attempt  to  obviate  the  necessity  to  save,  to  Invest,  and  to 
venture,  then,  we  actually  have  dealt  a  severe  and  critical  blow 
to  Individual  liberty  Not  only  that,  but  we  hold  out  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  feel  that  the  Government  owes  them  a  living. 
Tlie  Government  does  not  ewe  anybody  a  living.  What  It  does  owe 
Is  the  proper  measure  of  security  In  the  exercise  of  Individual  free- 
dom which  will  enable  a  man  to  make  his  own  way.  When  mi|^ 
lions  of  people  hold  the  belijf  that  the  Government  owes  them  a 
living  even  to  the  extent  of  feeding  and  clothing  them  and  enter- 
taining th-?m,  we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  losing  our  national 
self  respect. 

If  this  or  any  other  democratic  nation  Is  to  survive  It  will  do  so, 
not  by  providing  Government  Jobs  lor  ail  the  unemployed,  but 
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by  adopting  means  that  will  get  the  unemployed  back  to  work  In 
private  industry  and  agriculture.  A  hypodermic  of  public  spend- 
ing may  help  but  it  Is  certainly  not  a  real  solution  to  the  problem 
or  a  cure  for  the  disease  itselX. 

After  years  of  experience  as  an  Individual  citizen  and  as  a  public 
cfUclal  I  am  convinced  that  the  readjustment  and  equalization  of 
our   tax  system  is  one  of  the  most  imperative   necessities  of  our 
time.     First,  let  me  tell  you  of  my  experience  and  otjservatlon  as 
nn  ordinary  individual  citizen.     I  am  not  an  old  man.  as  you  can 
probably  guess.     But  I  am  old  enough  to  have  had  some  experience 
In  the  "hcmelv  problems  of  the  taxpayer.     I  am  far  from  l)elng  a 
we.ilthy  man.  but  I  do  manage  to  own  my  own  home  and  a  little 
puce  of  property  back  In  St.  Louis.     In  the  past  10  years  my  taxes 
have  more  than  dcubled      It  Is  a  very  homely  example.  Til  admit, 
but   It   Is  tvplcal  cf  millions  of  Americans  like  you  and  me      My 
problem  is  a  verv  simple  one      My  tax  bill  Is  Just  twice  as  much  as 
It  was  10  years  ago,  so  I  dig  down  and  pay  the  tax  collector  Just 
twice   as  much   money      But    what   about  the   businessman   whose 
taxes   are    not   only    doubled   but    whose   mind    Is   strained    to   the 
breaking  point  Just  trying  to  figure  out  If  he  lifts  actually  paid  all 
of  the  taxes  that  are  aasessed  against  him.  because   a  m«re  over- 
sight might  verv  well  pet  him  a  vacation  without  pay  In  AtlanU 
or  Leavenworth?     Oh.  I'm   not  In  sympathy   with   the   tycoons  cf 
Indus! rv  and  finance  who  have  been  exposed  and  deflated  as  tax 
dodgers',  but  my  sympathy  is  for  the  little  fellow  who  Is  trying  to 
live  a  normal  life  as  a  corner  grocer,  druggist,  or  automobile  dealer. 
Understand.  I'm  not  a  part  of  the  so-called  new  era  that  would 
de*trov   all   big   business.     I   feel   that  the   big  fellow   properly  re- 
strained Is  an  eseential  part  of  American  Industry.     But  it  Is  un- 
questlonablv  true  that  the  big  fellow  has  the  means  to  retain  the 
services  cf  experts  and  advisers,  who  enable  him  to  get  the  most 
favorable   interpretations  of  the  law  and   take  care  of   all   of  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  complex  tax  system  of  the  day.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  little  fellow  Is  plagued  with  pructlcally  all  of  the 
problem's  of  hl.s  big  brother,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  course.     But 
to  him  they  are  big  problems.     He  has  to  figure  them  out  for  him- 
self   because  he  cannot  afford  the  services  of  exixrts.     Sometimes 
the'  problem   of   getting   his   Federal.   State,   and   municipal   taxes 
adjusted  requires  that  he  retain  the  services  of  an  expert,  and  a 
large  portion  of  what  he  had  hoped  would  be  profits  must  be  paid 
cut  In  fees.     This  la  where  we  meet  the  twillpht  zone,  where  the  tax 
serpent  begins  to  sink  Its  fangs  into  American  business  and  suck 
cut   the   lUeblood  of   initiative   and  enterprise.     I   have   personally 
observed  too  many  Instances  of  once  successful  men  throwing  up 
their    hands    in    despair   or    losing    tJheir    busines^    entirely    because 
they  are  unable  financially  and  otherwise  to  successfully  cope  with 
the  problems  of  our  supertax  system  under  which  we  labor  today. 
The  names  of  many  of  these  men  who  once  occupied  a  position 
of  rtspect  and  pride  In  their  community  can  be  found  In  my  files 
today  as  applicants  for  Government  Jobs.     I  assure  you  It  is  not 
encouraging  to  get  letter  after  letter  reading.  "I  had  my  own  busi- 
ness for  20  vears.  and  now  I  am  appealing  to  you  to  help  me  get  a 
Job  •      I    get    thousands    of    them    every    year,    and    so   does   every 
Congressman   and   Senator. 

Congressmen  don't  pet  home  to  "patch  the  fences"  as  frequently 
as  in  the  past  because  we  average  about  8  months  in  regular  session 
and  we  no  more  than  get  home  when  a  call  for  special  session  Is 
heard  But  I  have  been  among  my  people  long  enough  to  spend  con- 
siderable lime  talking  at  length  to  the  men  who  were  once  in  busi- 
ness and  now  Implore  my  help  to  find  a  Job  I  interrogated  them  at 
lencrth  to  discover  the  real  reason  for  their  collapse.  Almost  Inva- 
riably the  depresfton  Is  blamed.  But  underlying  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  is  the  fact  that  a  man  has  simply  lost  his  initiative  and  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  rekindle  the  old  spirit.  Initiative  and 
self-confidence  are  Indispensable  attributes  of  an  American  citizen. 
Our  con^plex  and  chnotlc  tax  system  Is  destroying  those  attributes 
and  younger  generations  are  growing  up  without  these  essential 
tools  of  individual  liberty. 

The  smooth  working  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  state  of  mind  held  by  the  people  living 
under  it.  The  malorltv  of  the  people  must  feel  that  success  depends 
principally  upon  their  individual  efforts  and  not  upon  their  neighbor 
or  the  Government.  They  must  have  the  incentive  to  save  and  to 
utilize  their  savings  to  better  themselves  and  to  feel  secure  in  the 
exercise  of  these  elementary  rights  of  free  men  Nothing  Is  so 
destructive  of  this  state  of  mind  as  a  steadily  mounting  tax  burden. 
We  are  not  giv.ng  sufficient  encouragement  to  frugality  and  we 
are  suffertrg  because  of  this  mistake.  You  men  are  in  business.  You 
are  interested  In  convincing  your  customers  to  Invest  in  your  idea 
or  buy  your  poods  and  vou  know  what  you  run  into  today  People 
don  t  feel  sa.'e  In  making  ab.solutely  sound  Investments  and  many 
are  resigned  to  tie  up  their  funds  for  a  mere  day-to-day  existence. 
How  different  from  the  men  and  women  who  went  forth  from  this 
very  city  to  push  on  Into  an  unconquered  wilderness  and  among 
savases  to  ct  n^uer  the  West  and  to  build  this  great  Nation. 

I  have  talked  to  vou  about  generalities  for  some  time  and  I  want 
to  speak  about  particulars  for  a  few  moments  A  little  while  ago  I 
mentioned  the  corner  grocer,  druggist,  or  automobile  dealer — all 
typical  local  merchant.^  who  are  afflicted  with  the  almost  insur- 
mountable  task  of  meeting  the  various  and  mtiltiple  tax  problems 
confronting  them  I  have  before  me  a  chart  which  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Automobile  D.alers  Association  of  St  Lotiis.  It  is  called 
the  1940  tax  calendar.  Month  by  month  the  chart  shows  what  the 
man  who  sells  automobUes  must  do  to  Xvilfili  his  tax  obligations  to 


the  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  governments.  In  all.  he  must 
make  82  distinct  and  separate  operations  on  his  books  during  the 
current  year  This  will  mean  a  disproportionate  number  of  nian- 
hours  of  work  lor  the  merchant  and  his  personnel  Just  to  keep  all 
his  taxes  adjusted  and  paid.  The  list  is  too  long  to  read  item  by 
Item,  but  I  will  give  you  the  number  of  operations  for  each  month: 
January.  16;  February.  5;  March.  10;  April,  6;  May.  2;  June.  10;  July, 
12;  August.  3;  September.  4;  October.  9:  November,  1;  and  Decem- 
ber, 4.  In  all.  82,  The  process  of  furnishing  the  required  tax  returns 
and  statements  is  a  complicated  and  exacting  tafck  requiring  the 
utmost  precision  and  care  to  enter  a  correct  return.  Failure  to  do 
this  can  meet  with  serious  consequences  and  prosecution. 

All  of  this  detailed  effort  Is  necessarily  expended  and  with  it  all 
not  one  sinjle  productive  step  has  been  made.  More  than  anything 
else,  we  need  a  codification  and  consolidation  of  our  revenue  laws 
and  tax-gathering  agencies.  This  is  necessary  to  save  time  and 
expen-^  not  only  to  the  businessman  but  to  the  Government  as  well. 
The  duplication  of  authority  and  effort  that  exlsU  today  Is  not  good 
bus  nfss  practice. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  complicated  and  dlfBcult  system  of 
revenue  levying  and  collection  we  have  today  lies  In  the  fact  that 
as  the  Nation  grew  Its  need  for  new  revenue  grew  proportionately. 
New  laws  were  pa.ssed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  new 
agencies  were  authorized  In  conjunction  with  them,  with  little  or 
no  regard  to  a  pes  Ible  consolidation  of  them  with  already  existing 
eg!  ncles  or  bureaus  The  existing  agencies  might  very  well  have 
handled  the  new  work  with  a  little  alteration.  But  oversight  com- 
bined with  political  maneuvering  has  given  us  a  governnent  of 
bureaus  wielding  tremendous  power  and  influence.  Finally,  after 
many  years,  the  system  became  so  notoriously  complicated  and 
wasteful  that  Con^Tess  passed  the  reorganization  bill,  from  which 
considerable  progress  has  been  forthcoming.  But  much  remains 
untouched  and  further  strides  should  be  made  without  delay  In 
order  to  attain  any  substantial  objective  in  the  consolidation  and 
elimination  of  bu'^eaus. 

You  men  wh?  have  attained  success  In  business  well  know  that 
duplication  of  authority  and  activity  makes  for  Incfflclency  and 
waste,  which  In  turn  might  well  mean  the  difference  between  suc- 
ces.s  or  failure  in  buslresj.  It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  the_ 
greatest  business  concern  of  all — the  United  States  Government — 
oupht  to  hasten  Its  steps  to  put  its  house  In  order. 

It  Is  probable  that  no  other  branch  of  government  so  closely 
touches  the  everyday  life  of  all  the  people  as  the  tax-collecting 
agencies.  In  them  lies  the  power  to  drain  the  llfeblood  from  busi- 
ness, both  lai-ge  and  small,  by  the  obliteration  of  Initiative  and 
enterprise  through  complicated  and  cumbersome  procedure,  which 
requires  unnecr-siry  effort  and  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  In  them 
also  lies  the  power  to  give  new  life  and  new  hope  to  American 
business  and  new  hops-  to  a  tnx-rldden  people  by  simplifying  the 
revenue-collectiip  procedure. 

It  Is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  administrative  branch  of 
government  to  execute  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress.  It  Is  the 
Job  of  the  revenue-colloc'ing  agencies  as  part  of  the  administrative 
branch  of  government  to  simplify  the  procedure  and  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  business  to  meet  the  tax  demands.  Congress 
being  In  close  touch  with  the  people  and  knowing  of  their  present 
pllcht  is  more  than  willing  to  cooperate  by  legislation  where  that 
mav  be  necessary 

Ifeel  confident  in  saying  that  no  real  progress  will  be  made  In 
getting  our  revenue-collecting  agencies  and  processes  slmplifli-d  and 
unified  as  long  as  we  have  new  bureaus  springing  up  on  almost 
every  street  corner  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  These  bureaus  today 
wield  power  and  authority  that  the  people  never  intended  them  to 
have  and  which  should  properly  be  reposed  always  in  the  legls'.a- 
tive  branch  of  povernment.  which  is  directly  accountabl?  to  the 
people.  Consequently  these  bureaus  become  defiant  and  arrogant, 
and  their  paramount  objective  to  which  their  principal  efforis  arc 
expended  is  to  grow  larger  and  fatter  with  power  and  visit  upon  the 
people  of  the  Nation  a  horde  of  bureaucrats  for  generations  to  come. 
It  has  been  said  and  repeated  many  times  that  America's  greatest 
contribution  to  democracy  Is  to  preserve  It  here  In  our  own  Nation. 
Whether  we  will  succeed  depends  In  a  large  measure  upon  our 
ability  to  reincarnate  the  true  spirit  of  enterprise  and  Initiative  In 
the  individual  citizen.  This  is  Am.erlra  Itself .  Early  solution  of  the 
tax  problem  will  be  the  first  victory  of  this  great  campaign. 

Thank  you. 

1940  tax  calendar 


Jan.      1 


Automobile  license  fee  is  due  State. 

Annual  liccnsf  lee  of  motor  carriers  is  due 

Foliral  iirninpl<i}iii«-nt  iiisurHncf  i>ay-roll  tax  on 
wRges  (Up  to  $3,000  aiinuailyj  comiuues  at  3 
jH  rn  ni. 

Missouri  unrmploymenl  insurance  pay-roll  tax 
ei.ntinues  at  '2.7  p<'rc»-nt. 

l-I«Trfnt  ta-x  for  old-ajre  benefits  cnntinurs  on 
efjuivalrnt  of  waees  'up  to  $3,000  annually) 
piiid  by  employer  to  ewh  employee. 

l-lMTfTnt  lax  for  oM-aee  NTicflts  continues  on 
wafes  (up  to  $3.0mi  annually i  paid  to  each 
pinploye  In  emp'-oyiuoul  (.colk'cUxl  by  em- 
ployer;. 


Authority  to  whom 
made 


Secretary  of  State,  1701 

Chestnut, 
btato  ueasurer. 
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th->  r«mmerelal  ooeratlon  of  cars  and  trucks,  and  the  supplying    I   Muncle.   Kokomo,   Indianapolis,   EvansvlUe    Louisville    Cincinnati. 
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1940  tax  calendar — Continued 


P»u 


Jul      1 


Nature  o(  report  or  payment 


ar  haul  >olid 


15 


2S 


II 


Feb. 


^ 


Mar.    1 


4 
IS 


18 

30 

A|«.  IS 

25 

/ 

/    *^ 

May  15 

JUIM        1 


t 

IS 

lt> 
July    1 


15 


Authority  to  whom 
mad* 


S«^lr»>  fionnlt  to  protluce.  Import, 
fu«l. 

F.mploy*^  h«>T»^t<>r  r«><inlf«Hl  by  FMlrral  law  to 
(uriii>'i  ••nipUivr*  in  -aiitaMo  form  fi>r  rflfntlon, 
annual,  <iiu»rt«Tly  or  jia*. -ji«-ri<Hl  stati-nu-nt  of 
w  a«i-<  i>iu.I.  amount  <>(  tax.  ctr.  State  cif 
Mi.-'-iMil  rf<ii»iri»  similar  »tal«'in<-nt  at  least 
nu'iiihly  <if  total  amount  of  <!i-<lu<-tl()n.v 

Last  flay  f<»r  muloyprs  with  fi»iT  than  S  rvn- 
phi>i-«-«  fur  1.1  ilHTfrpnt  ilays  In  i:»  iliiTervnt 
«rr»5  in  IWW.  <lt-«irtne  oxPtiintion  fri>m  <i>vfr- 
•fv  uniW  Mi-sxturl  un«>nipK>yniont  law.  to 
fllr  applii-ation  for  toniii nation  (if  covcracp. 

Maki  tfiotor-fuc!  tax  n-!iini  f..r  pr«ti'lini.'  nuartpr 

Last  <lay  for  motor  carriers  to  pay  annual  lufiiae 
fr^. 

I.««t  i)ay  f"  flW-  'tatpmcnt  of  rftail  sah's  for  month 
of  iHrniih^'r. 

La.1t  ila>  to  iHiy  motor -ftirl  litrnse  tax  for  preced- 
iu<  "junrttT. 

Last  ilav  t.>  makp  »>mnlf>y»>r''«  ouartcrly  ware  re- 
|»irt  aixl  pay  tux  fur  fourth  (juitrter  lu  liW*. 

lA^t  (lavjo  mak*  return  for  H»»  JVIi-rnl  tax  for 

un«'fiipio>ri.ent  itk-^urauf*  uud  fuy  Wnt  iiuar- 

trrl)   iii-stallnient. 
La.'»  <l»y  to  make  tax  and  information  return  on 

sumniiiry   of  t.k\.kti|«>   »iine>i   paid   for  uld-a«(u 

)«D«>fttj  in  U.st  (iuartpr  of  I'JJtt. 

.\ulomohilf  lufti^  \i  iln«>  nty       

Ktvlcral  Information  return  for  calendar  year  of 

Rclxirt  by  mrjioraf  ions  of  flividoml  paynirnts  of 

|l<«i  of  nion-  to  any  (irrson. 
Ijksl  daj  lo  f^l*'  statemcut  of  n'luil  sali-s  for  month 

of  Jaiiuiiry.  ] 

Ststo  tioard  of  equalization  mwts  first  tim«  in 

year. 
lju>t  <lay  to  flle  report  of  Missouri  income  tax 

information  at  souriv. 
La«t  day  for  corporation  to  make  annual  fran- 

rhis<>  rejHirt. 
Ijkst  day  to  flle  annual  r«port  of  receipts  from 

retail  .saleN. 
Board  of  enualiratlon  in  .*t.  I.o)iis  CiHinty  mwts 
Last  day   to  fil«  staUm<-nt  uf  retail  sales  for 

month  nf  Kibruary. 

Nfakc  rrturn  for  Mi-wouri  income  t*.x    

Maki-  n-turn  of  Kedfrai  income  tax  withheld  at 

sourrv. 

La-sl  lUy  to  make  ri'lurn  of  Federal  income  tax 

and  |«ay  first  instoJliiient. 
Mifling  of  .-^t.   \Anui   Board  of  Equaliiation 

begins  on  or  b«-fi>re. 
Tax    «x)mniis.M<»n    shall    determine    amount    of 

capital  oi  ea*-h  ixirjHjration  einployo<l  in  Stale. 
l.a»tday  to  flk-staleiueol  of  retail  siles  fur  month 

of  March. 
Make  inoti>rfuel  tai  reitirn  for  prpco<linr  quarter 
La.-*!  day  tt>  i>ay  motor-fuel  lieen,s»>  tax  for  pn-- 

ceding  (juarter. 
l.a.*t  day   to  make  employer's  quarterly   wage 

re(H>rt  and  v>ay  tax  for  first  tjuarior  of  HHi). 

Payment  due  on  second  Installment  unemploy- 

m<>nt-iiisurantv  tax. 
Lwl  day  to  loake  tai-and-information  return  on 

summary  of  taxable  »■.»*:<<  pai<l  for  old-age 

briM-f)ts  in  first  ipiarti-r  of  year. 
Last  day  to  file  statement  of  retail  sales  for 

month  of  April. 
r»vn:ept  duf  Misixnir*  corpontion  fmnchise  tax 
Mi-ssoufl  eorporalion  franchi.se  tax  delinquents 

rertirtetl  to  attorney  itetH-ral. 
Proi>erty  owm\l  this  day  is  titans  for  a-ssessment 

of  State.  .sch<N>l.  and  city  lax. 
LLstintr  of  taxabU»  pn>pcrty  for  .•»tate.  school.  &n<l 

city  piirtv«;«rs  t«t>cins  jind  continues  as  served 

uniii  Jan.  1  foiluwinK. 
pay  first  <|U'»r'.r  ..f  Mi.<.s<iiiri  income  tax 
Keiurn  ^i.i:     :      !  f<»  merctJants"  and  nianufac- 

tun-rs         •  -.    -  due. 
Fay  Federal  income  tax  withhold  at  source 

Par  secothl  installnjent  Federal  inc>->me  tax     . . 

La-st  day  to  file  statement  of  niail  sales  for 
monih  of  .May. 

La.-t  day  for  lilinR  n-turn  for  merchants'  and 
manufacturers"  lic«'ns«v 

Meetinx  of  llo-»rd  of  \lereh.*nts'  and  Manufac- 
turers' Tax  Kqu.'ilix.Htion  i<>  equalire  valu.-ttion 
of  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  statements. 

K<vtstratk>n.  statement,  and  autiliusl  alLdavit 
filed  by  o<irp«Hatii'n. 

Fes-  w  due  for  annual  registration  of  corptvnitions 

LA.st  day  lo  |tay  lucrchaats'  or  maoulacturers' 
iHvpse  tax. 

Hoaid  of  Mor  't-'-'  ind  Nfanufticttirers'  Tax 
Fi4ualitati'  ■  t.)  iH'ar  n'a.s*in3  against 

inen-asi^  in  \.i...-»;-  ;■.  for  luvn.se  tax. 

Ijist  day  to  file  suieoieut  of  retail  sales  for  month 
of  June 

Make  lootor-fiwl  tax  return  for  preceding  quarU^r 


Data 


Nature  of  report  or  payment 


Authority  to  whom 
made 


Commi.ssioner  of  smokt 
n.-gtilatioo. 


Missouri  Fnemploy- 
nient  ('omiH.'nsation 
Commission. 

Comptroller. 
State  treasurer. 

State  auditor. 

License  collector. 

Missouri  Cnemploy- 
ment  Cornjiensation 
("omrnission. 

Collector  of  internal 
revenue. 

l>o. 

License  collector. 
Commissioner    of    In- 
ternal Revenue. 
Do. 

State  auditor. 

Je(Ie.-son  City,  Mo. 
State  auditor. 

Missouri    Tax    Com- 

mi&<ion. 
State  auditor. 

Clayton.  Mo. 
State  auditor. 

Asses.«or. 

ColU-ctor    of    internal 
revenue. 
Do. 

City  Uall,  St.  Louis. 


State  auditor. 

Comptroller. 
License  ctillector. 

Mis.souri  Unemploy- 
ment Comiiensation 
Commission. 

Collecti*    of    internal 
revt-nue. 
Do. 


State  auditor. 
State  treasurer. 

.V.sscssor, 

Collector 
License  collector. 

Collector    of    internal 
revenue 
IKi. 
State  auditor. 

License  collt>ctor. 

City  Uall,  St.  Louis. 

Secretary  of  statcu 

State  treasurer. 
License  oolk'Ctor. 

License    collector'* 
offlcek 

State  auditor. 

CompUdki. 


July    25  I   Last 


30 
81 


Aug.     1 

15 
Sept    2 

15 
23 


Oct.     1 
15 


24 


29 


,ast  day  to  pay  motor-fuel  Ucen.se  tax  for  pre- 
(fdinit  quarter. 
La-st   lity  to  make  employer '.s  qtwrterly  waee  re- 
I-vrt  ami  pay  tax  fur  second  quarter  cf  1940. 

Last  day  to  make  capital  stock  tax  return  for  IMO. 

Payment  due  on  third  installment  unemploy- 
riient -insurance  tax. 

Last  day  to  make  tax  and  information  return  on 
summary  of  taxable  wa?es  paid  for  old-age 
Wneflts  in  .second  quarter  of  year. 

Last  day  fi>r  cor  iv, rat  ions  to  i>ay  annual  registra- 
tion f«-e  without  jH^naliy. 

Pay  second  ()ii:ut"'r  of  Missouri  inc<ime  tax 

Penalty  accriK-s  on  ■ielinquent  Missouri  cor|)0- 
ration  franchis*-  tax. 

I.a«t  day  to  file  statement  of  retail  sales  for 
month  of  July. 

St  1-oiiis  County  Board  of  Equalization  meets  to 
equalire  \  aluat  on  of  merchants'  and  manufac- 
turers' sf.itemftits 

Pay  third  installment  of  Fe<lcral  income  tax 


31 


Nov.  15 

i:»ec.     1 
15 


31 


Last  day  tn  flle  statement  of  retail  sales  for 
month  of  .Xueust. 

St.  Ixiiiis  County  F^oard  of  Equnliiation  meets  to 
hear  rea.sons  i»eainst  increa.se  in  valuation  of 
merehant-s  and  manufacturers  for  license  lax. 

Pay  third  <pi:irter  of  Missouri  income  tax 

La-st  day  to  file  statement  of  retail  sales  for  month 
of  September. 

Miike  motor-fuel  tax  return  'or  precedine  qinrter 

Minimum  rite  y>er  hour  for  eovere.1  employees  re- 
mains at  3(1  crnts  under  Wages  and  flours  .Act. 

Time  and  a  half  for  «uh  hour  in  excfss  of  W  i>er 
xNorkweek  must  be  paid  covered  employees 
under  NVnges  and  Hours  .Act. 

La^t  day  to  make  employer's  quarterly  wage 
report  and  pay  tax  for  third  (juarter  of  1»40. 

Last  day  to  pay  motor-fuel  license  tax  for  preced- 
ins  quarter. 

Payment  due  on  fourth  installment  unemploy- 
ment-insurance  tax. 

La.st  day  to  make  tax  and  information  return  on 
summary  of  taxable  wages  paid  for  old-age 
b«ncf\ts  in  third  quarter  of  year. 

Last  ilay  to  file  statement  of  retail  sales  for  month 
of  Octofif  r. 

Pay  fourth  quarter  of  Missouri  income  tax   

Pay  fourth  installment  of  Federal  income  tax.. 

T.a.st  i!ay  to  "Ic  statement  of  rcta'I  salea  for  month 

of  Novemtier. 
Last  diy  (or  payine,  without  penalty,  State,  city, 

and  school  pro|H'rfy  tax. 


License  collector. 

Missouri  T'nemploy- 
Comj^ensation  Com- 
mission. 

Ci>llector    of    internal 
revruue. 
Uo. 

Do. 


State  treasurer. 
Collector. 

State  auditor. 
Clayton,  Ma 

Collector  of   internal 

revenue. 
State  auditor. 


Clayton,  Mo, 


Collector. 
State  auditor. 

Comptroller. 


Mi.ssmirl  Cnemplriy- 
ment  Comjx'osation 
Commission. 

License  collector. 

Collector    of    internal 
revenue. 
Do. 


State  auditor. 

Collector. 

Colle<tor    of    internal 

revenue. 
State  auditor. 

Collector. 


Motor  Industry  Takes  Products  From  2,:)00,000 
Acres  of  Farmland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    ALTOMOBILE    FACTS 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  some  surprising 
facts  and  figures  of  interest  to  all  of  us  regarding  the  great 
automotive  industry. 

(Prom  Automobile  Facts] 

AtrroMOBiLE  Dollars  Flow  Throughout  Uvrrro  St.mts — 6.000,000 
Jobs  Creatfd  by  Motor  Industry 

motor    pat    checks    go    to     1     OUT    OF    7 

North.  South.  East.  West — throughout  the  Unlt«l  States,  the 
motor  tranyportation  industry  provides  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
output  of  pcods  and  stTvices,  being  responsible  for  one-seventh  of 
the  Nation's  pay  envelopes 

Cities  and  towns  which  cannot  boast  the  production  of  a  single 
car  or  truck  are  automobile  centers  in  their  own  right,  deriving 
their  chief  source  of  livelihood  from  parts  and  supplies  furnished 
to  motor  plants. 

The  sales  and  servlclne  of  motor  vehicles  found  in  numerous 
other  communities,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways. 
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the  commercial  operation  of  cars  and  truck*,  and  the  supplying 
of  motor  fuels  combine  to  make  more  than  6.000.000  Jobe. 

On  the  farm.  too.  the  financial  stake  in  the  motor  Industry  Is 
important.  Agricultural  products  from  nearly  ».500.000  acres  went 
Into  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  in  1939. 

The  South,  traditionally  the  home  of  many  es-sential  raw  mate- 
rials and  seine  of  many  growing  Industries,  furnishes  typical  ex- 
amples Bahic  Is  the  fact  that  automobUes  produced  last  year 
r«qulred  10  percent  of  the  cotton  sold  In  the  United  States,  the 
equivalent  of  the  average  crop  of   100,000  cotton-farming  families. 

SOUTH 

To  cite  specific  areas,  five  automobile  companies  support  a  weekly 
pay  roll  of  approximalelv  $80,000  In  Atlanta,  where  two  of  them 
assemble  cars,  another  builds  bodies,  a  fourth  has  a  sales  branch, 
and  still  another  operates  a  parts  depot. 

In  such  southern  cities  as  Dallas,  Hotiston,  Memphis,  Oklahoma 
City,  and  New  Orleans  manufactvtrers  of  motor  cars  have  direct 
Investments. 

Tire  companies  have  mills  and  plants  at  Gadsden  and  Decatur, 
Ala.:  HoRaiisvilIe  and  Cedartown,  Ga.;  Wlnnesboro,  S.  C;  Shclby- 
ville.  Tenn.;  and  Cumberland,  Md.  Major-parts  companies  are 
represented  at  Richmond.  Va.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  and  in  many 
other  cities  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

A  considerable  investment  in  the  South  is  represented  by  auto- 
mobile dealers  Nujnbtrlng  upward  of  10.000  in  17  Southern  States, 
thev  account  for  a  total  employment  of  60,000  persons 

Great  quantities  of  the  Souths  lumber.  Its  turpentine,  its  miner- 
als, and  its  metal  ores  find  their  way  Into  the  production  of  motor 
vehicles.  ,     ,      . 

Directly  or  indirectly,  the  automobUe  Industry  as  a  whole  Is 
estimated  to  provide  employment  for  more  than  1,500,000  persons 
In  the  South. 

WEST 

On  the  coast,  nearly  2  500  miles  from  Detroit,  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  has  bt'comc  the  leading  national  center  of  secondary  auto- 
mobile a.s.'^-mbly  Five  automobile  companies  there  are  currently 
building  eight  lines  of  cars,  while  a  sixth  company  builds  trucks. 
The  motor  industry  at  present  employs  5,000  people  at  wages  and 
salaries  rxcn-ding  $7,000,000  annually,  according  to  the  Loe  Angeles 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Motor  plants  In  that  county  have  a  capital  Investment  of  more 
than  $17,000,000  and  provide  facilities  for  producing  atx?ut  250,000 

units  a  year.  _^  ^ 

Attracted  by  the  motor  activity,  a  host  of  parts  and  equipment 
roanulaciurers.  employing  thousands  of  additional  workers,  add  to 
the  indu.'-triil  well-being  of  Los  Angeles.  Pour  tlre-manufacturlng 
companies,  having  an  agcregate  capital  cf  $15,000,000  invested  in 
plant  facilities,  firmly  established  this  area  as  second  only  to 
Akron  In  production.  Wage  earners  In  these  tire  plants  number 
5  000.  according  to  the  la.st  census  report  Other  companies  include 
a  bumper  and  spring  firm,  raterlng  to  coast-wide  car  makers,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  5.000  bumpers  and  6,000  springs  per  day;  one  mak- 
ing back  cushion  sprincs  and  automobile  seats,  another  producing 
padding  material  for  cushions,  and  a  storage-batu-ry  plant  which 
supplies  both  motor  plants  and  the  replacement  market 

Up  the  coaft.  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  two  a.ssembly  plants  and 
a  body  plant  are  active,  while  a  dozen  firms  are  listed  as  suppliers 
of  various  automotive  equipment.  In  Washington  nearly  a  score 
of  companies  make  special  bodies  tar  motortruck  chassis. 

EAST 

Acro.ss  the  continent  to  New  England,  in  such  cities  as  Boston. 
Lynn  Maiden.  Worcester.  Mlddletown,  New  Haven.  Norwalk.  and 
other  cities   there  are  a  liberal  scattering  of  automotive  suppUers. 

In  Worcester,  Mass  .  for  example,  1  out  of  every  8  Indus- 
trial workers  Is.  In  a  sense,  an  automobUe  worker.  The  Committee 
on  Business  Information  In  that  city  reports  4.500  factory  employees 
working  for  concerns  that  supply  automobUe  manufacturers  wiih 
essential  parts  and  tools.  The  wages  of  these  workers  average 
»6. 500.000  a  year. 

What  Is  In  effect,  a  city  the  size  of  Pontlac.  Mich.,  in  which  every 
person  depends  for  his  livelihood  on  the  automobile  Indu-stry,  Is 
found  at  the  Niagara  frontier  around  Buffalo.  Here  more  than 
64  000  people  receive  support  from  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
automotive  indu.«=tTy.  which  employ  more  than  16.000  workers,  with 
annual   wages  cf   $23,000,000,   the  Buffalo  Chamber   of   Commerce 

reports 

Two  cars  In  the  low-priced  field  are  assembled  In  the  area,  and 
one  of  them  ha.s  erected  a  motor  and  axle  plant.  From  one  Buf- 
falo accessory  plant  come  windshield  wipers,  rear-view  mirrors; 
from  another' thousands  of  car  radios;  other  BufTalo-made  parts  and 
accessories  are  mufflers,  radiators,  batteries,  tool  kits,  and  innu- 
merable fittings,  coming  from  18  establishmenu  In  the  area 

One-fourth  of  the  Niagara  area's  steel  production,  amounting  to 
$7  096  500  in  pay  rolls  for  3.596  workers,  goes  Into  automobiles. 
Pittsburgh,  Bethlehem.  Youngstcwn.  Gary,  and  other  steel-produc- 
ing centers  also  claim  sizable  volume  of  employment  resulting  from 
motor  demand. 

NORTH 

Prom  Cleveland,  which  boasts  that  It  "makes  the  parts,"  $150,- 

000  000  of  them  yearly,  on  through  the  tier  of  North  Central  SUtcs, 

there  Is  a  long  list  of  cities  sharing  this  huge  automobile  business. 

Merchanu  in  Toledo,  Akron.  Port  Wayne.  South  Bend.  New  Castle. 


Muncle,  Kokomo,  Indianapolis,  EvansviUe,  Louisville.  Cincinnati. 
Milwaukee,  and  Kenosha  find  automotive  dollars  in  their  tills. 

A  survey  of  about  277  automobile-parts  manufacturing  plants, 
representing  Just  a  small  portion  of  the  total  in  the  business,  showa 
total  annual  pay  roll  of  $170,000,000  being  paid  out  to  110.000 
workers. 

This  particular  offshoot  of  the  automobile  manufacturing  Indtis- 
try  Is  Nation-wide  One  listing  of  800  parts  manufacturing  plants 
shows  representation  in  32  States. 

From  Michigan,  which  has  180  of  these  plants,  the  list  extends 
Uirough  Ohio,  with  130;  IlUnols,  92;  New  York.  76;  California,  56; 
Indiana,  54;  Pennsylvania.  48;  Wisconsin,  41;  Massachusetts.  26; 
Connecticut.  16;  Missouri.  15;  Minnesota,  12;  Iowa.  10;  and  to 
States  as  far  from  the  center  of  the  motor  Industry  as  Utah. 
Colorado,  Florida,  Oregon. 


Price  Fixing  in  Our  American  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  PROF.  LOUIS  B.  WARD 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  comprehensive  and  timely 
article  by  Prof.  Louis  B.  Ward,  editorial  director  of  the  na- 
tional weekly.  Social  Justice,  founded  in  1936  by  the  Reverend 
Charles  E.  Coughlin. 

Price  Fixing  in  Our  American  Economy 
(By  Louis  B.  Ward,  editorial  director) 

It  is  amazing  the  number  of  people  one  meets  who  are  confident 
that  the  totalitarian  .states  and  not  the  democracies,  are  wedded 
to  a  system  of  price  fixing. 

In  the  economics  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  price  fixing  has 
at  one  time  or  another  played  a  determinative  part.  The  entire 
guild  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  been  criticized  by  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  cause  of  Its  price  fixing  of  labors  wage  and 
of   finished   goods. 

America,  which  at  the  start  was  dedicated  to  a  free  economy 
imder  the  principles  of  the  Manchester  school,  and  particularly 
under  the  then  dominating  ideas  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo 
had  no  price  fixing  whatever  in  its  economy. 

In  the  last  150  years,  however,  there  has  grown  to  be  a  new 
economy  far  different  than  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  neverthe- 
less permeated   with   price   fixing. 

The  first  recognition  of  price  fixing,  perhaps,  came  coincidental 
with  Adam  Smith  or  at  least  shortly  after  his  great  work,  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  was  written. 

interest 

On  severing  the  political  ties  which  bound  us  to  Great  Britain. 
many  of  the  newly  formed  States  fixed  either  In  their  fundamental 
law  or  by  statute  a  legal  rate  cf  interest.  Although  the  regulation 
rate  of  interest  need  not  necessarily  be  charged,  the  fact  remained 
that  Interest  generally  followed  this  legal  rate. 

So  for  example,  the  great  bulk  of  the  mortgages  on  farm  and 
urban  homes  in  New  York  State  carried  a  rate  of  6  percent,  while 
in  Michigan  mortgages  and  land  contracts  were  generally  written 
at  the  legal  rate  of  7  percent. 

There  came  to  be  the  saying  particularly  In  the  East,  "Money  Is 
worth    6    percent  " 

As  the  States  weakened  and  passed,  one  after  another,  the  small 
loan  acts  the  legal  rate  for  thU  type  of  loan  varied  from  6  to 
126  percent  and  the  actual  rate,  usurious  even  under  the  small 
loan  acts,  rose  as  high  as  240  percent. 

We  repeat,  the  first  price  fixing  In  our  economy  was  with  respect 
to  the  price  of  money  itself,  namely,  interest. 

To  indicate  Just  how  "fijced"  interest  has  become  in  otir  economy, 
let  tis  take  7  vears  between  1929  and  1936  as  proof. 

Mr  R.  B.  Nathan,  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Research  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  compiles  statistics  on  national  income 
of  this  country  and  upon  its  distribution. 

In  the  year  1929  our  Income  was  approximately  $81,000,000,000, 
the  interest  bill  was  $5,100,000,000.  Therefore,  approxlmaU>ly  6 
percent  of  the  national  Income  was  paid  out  In  Interest  on  debt. 

That  was  th«^  most  prosperous  year  for  America. 

In  the  following  year,  as  we  entered  Into  a  depression,  our 
national  income  dropped  to  $67,000,000,000,  yet  the  interest  chr.rge 
was  higher  than  in  the  year  of  prosp>erlty.  As  the  principal  of 
debts  has  increased  through  inability  to  pay,  the  Interest  charge 
rose  to  $5,300,000,000,  or  7  A  percent  of  the  national  Income. 
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In  the  dppreiwions  low.  th^  year  1933.  the  national  Income 
dropped  to  »39  OOO  ooo  OCK)  In  numtxr  ot  dollars  paid  out.  Interest 
dropped.  It  likewise  dropped  partially  becauhe  of  Xoreclosur.-a 
started  on  a  (srand  »cale 

The  Interest  chanje  In  the  low  year  of  the  depression  was  $4,900,- 
000  OCX)      That  was  12'  .   percont  of  the  national  Incurae. 

One  dollar  out  of  every  eight  earned  went  for  Interest  alone  In 
the  year  1932 

A»  national  Income  rose  from  the  $39  000  000  000  In  1932  to  the 
♦63  000  000  000  in  lf>36.  the  Interest  h:ll  of  the  Nation  pradiially  low- 
ered partially  because  rates  were  forced  down  but  mostly  because 
forccloeurew  had  caused  the  passing  of  the  security  from  the  debtor 
to  the  creditor. 

There  w»«  leas  debt  Nevertheless  despite  the  frltchtful  depres- 
•ion  of  the  last  10  vears.  Anu-nca.  irrespective  of  K\.»  income,  has 
alwmys  had  to  set"  aside  from  M. 300. 000  000.  at  the  low.  to 
M  IGO.OOOOOO  at  the  hlKh. 

Never  did  the  creditor  go  with  less  than  6  percent  of  the  entire 
national  income  as  hi.s  share  In  interest. 

At  one  time,  we  reptat.  that  share  in  the  national  Income  was 
12  9  percent.  The  price  of  money  is  the  first  fixed  charge  upon  our 
fcnnomy 

rt-ls  true  that  those  who  can  most  nfTord  it  pay  1  percent  only 
and  that  those  that  can  least  afford  It  pay  the  frightful  legal  raU'S 
of  the  small  loan  and  most  frequently  the  usurious  rates  to  per- 
sonal finance  companies 

Interest  has  become  a  constant  fixed  charge  upon  our  economy. 

TRANSPORTATION    RATES 

The  vast  network  of  railways  of  the  country  have  their  rates  fixed 
by  -the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-^lon. 

One  of  the  leading  transportation  authorities  of  America  Rave  the 
Inter  tate  Commerce  CommUslon  Itself  the  strange  unbelievable 
stati-tical  fact  that  there  were  over  fuur  quadrillion  separate  freight 
rates  in  America  tcday. 

'  Price  ftxn.g  applies  not  only  to  freight  rates  but  to  the  passenger 
rates  on  railways  It  applies  to  b-.is  rites,  streetcar  rates,  boat  rates. 
•nd  all  forms  of  public  traiu^portation  for  txjih  passenger  and 
fre.'uht. 

These  rates  are  fixed  with  the  idea  of  providing  an  Income 
covering  cost  of  service  plus  a  profit  to  provide  earnings  on  cap- 
italization. 

The  vait  transportation  services  of  the  Nation  are  on  a  prlce- 
flxiuj;  basis  in  cur  economy. 

THE  DTTLrriES 

Tlie  utility  commissions  of  the  various  States  fix  the  rates  at 
which  electricltv  And  jias  services  may  t)e  chareed  for 

This  is  the  thrd  major  branch  of  oiw  economy  with  price  flxlnt; 
Its  tMMts  irre  pcct'.ve  of  the  income  of  the  people  to  meet  iliose 
Charges. 

They  can  take  the  services  or  leave  them. 

In  a  depresilon  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  telephones  are  removed 
from  the  hi  mes  and  offices  of  the  jjeople  and  millions  deprive  tlaem- 
selves  of  light  and  cas  by  reiurnlnR  to  the  older  forna  of  coal  oil 
or  Kerosene,  or  spend  the  evenlnirs  In  darltne.ss. 

Price  fixing,  however,  established  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  utilities  Is  the  principle  upon  which  these  utilities  operate  for 
inconic 

COMMUNICATION 

All  rates  for  the  rommunicatlon  sy?tem  of  the  Nation.  Including 
telephone  and  telegraph,  are  fixed  by  law 

.At  the  bright  of  our  prosperity.  19-J9.  $928.000  000  was  the  bill 
under  the  price-fix  ng  system  of  our  economy.  This  was  1.14  per- 
cent of  our  national   income. 

At  the  depth  of  our  depression,  the  bill  was  $791,000,000.  This 
was  2  pt^rceiit  of  our  national  income. 

Th:s  ft.Ktd  prKe  for  communication  never  dropped  below 
$719,000,000  from  the  high  cf  1928 

DIVIDENDS 

One  would  think  that  dividends  were  directly  dependent  upon 
ni.tlonal  income-— that  national  prosperity  would  be  the  key  to 
dividends.  Yet  in  a  certain  sense  dividends  have  become  more  or 
less  a  fixed  change. 

For  example,  in  1929  we  had  a  national  Income,  we  repeat,  of 
approximately  $81.000  000  000.  In  1930  the  first  yoar  of  the  de- 
pie««slon.  it  dropped  to  $68,000,000,000  The  dividends  of  1929  wero 
$0  089  000  000  The  dividends  paid  cut  in  1930  were  $5,269,000,000, 
an  actual  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $180,000,000. 

In  1932  when  national  Income  had  dropped  to  its  all-time  low  of 
the  pres^-nt  era.  namely.  $39,545,000,000.  the  dividends  paid  out 
were  $4.930  000.000. 

Let  us  examine  this  astounding  fact. 

In  1929  the  dividends  taken  out  amounted  to  7  3  percent  of  our 
national  income.  In  the  depth  cf  the  depression,  the  year  1932. 
the  dividends  taken  out  amounted  to  124  percent  of  our  national 
income.  Though  dividends  dropped  later,  yet  in  1936  they  were 
7  1  p>ercent  of  the  national  income  and  amounted  to  $4,573,000  OOO. 

There  never  wn.s  a  depression  year  wherein  the  dividends  wera 
less  than  $2,200,000,000. 

ENT«ip«iNi:r»i.\L  wrrHDX.Aw.Ai^ 

In  classic  economy,  the  entrepreneur  was  the  man  who  brought 
toeether  capital,  labor,  and  land  In  a  manufacturing  enterprise 

This  little  croup  withdrew  $12  342  000.000  m  the  btwm  year  of  o\ir 
prosperity.  1929.    ThU  was  15  2  perceut  ol  oixr  national  Income. 


In  the  depth  of  our  depression,  the  entrepreneurial  withdrawals 
were  $8  081000000      This  was  20  percent  of  the  national   Income. 

These  withdrawals  never  dropped  below  $7.258  000.000  during  the 
depression.  This  was  In  the  year  1933.  when  they  represented  17 
percent  of  the  national  Income. 

TAXES 

Of  all  things,  death  and  taxes  are  most  certain. 

Of   all   the   fixed   charges  of   our  economy,    taxes   represent   tne 

uttermost.  .        .  ..         , 

Government  taxes  actually   Increase  as  national  prosperity   and 

income  fall.  .        .. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  matter  how  business  may  be.  tne 

taxes  are  inevitable. 

LABORER    AND    FARMER 

After  prices  have  been  fixed  In  our  present  economy  In  those 
certain  charges  of  interest,  utilities,  communication,  transportation, 
dividends,  taxes,  and  entrepreneurial  withdrawals,  we  find  pushed 
out  on  the  end  cf  the  limb  the  two  great  classes  upon  which  our 
prosperity  Is  predicated,  namely,  labor  and  agriculture.  There  is  no 
constant  or  fixed  income  to  protect  them. 

In  the  year  1929.  when  our  national  income  was  $81  000.000.000. 
there  was  paid  in  total  compensation  in  wages  and  salaries  $51,- 
200OC0  00O.  This  is  slightly  over  63  percent.  In  the  depth  of  the 
depre^lon  there  was  paid  cut  $31,000,000,000.     This  was  78  percent. 

The  percentage  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  Increased.  Neverthe- 
less, in  dollar  volume  they  dropped  $20,000,000,000. 

This  $20,000,000  000  loss  of  Income  to  the  gainfully  employed  can 
never  be  overestimated  In  its  Importance.  The  depression  found 
the  money  changer  increasing  not  only  his  percentage  of  Income 
but  likewise  his  dollar  volume  from  interest  received.  The  wealthy 
were  found  taking  not  only  an  increased  percentage  of  national 
Income  but  also  an  Increased  dollar  volume. 

The  entrepreneurial  withdrawals  were  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
avaricious  Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  brunt  of  the  de- 
pres'^lon.  Twenty  billion  dollars  was  withdrawn  from  the  worker 
and  his  family. 

In  1929  the  average  which  the  gainfully  employed  received  was 
apprcximatelv  $1,340  annually. 

At  the  depth  of  the  depression  the  average  Income  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  was  reduced  to  $816.  Out  of  the  Kainfully  employed 
we  select  for  illustration  the  factory  pav  roll.  Factory  wages  were 
cut  from  $11,700,000,000  in  1929  to  $5,200,000,000  in  1932.  a  loss  of 
$6,500,000,000  m  normal  factory  wages  alcne.  The  loss  was  reflected 
In  unemployment,  lesser  hours  of  labor,  and  lower  wages,  with  not 
one  iota  of  governmental  protection,  for  price  fixing  has  no  place 
in  our  economy  when  it  comes  to  labor  wage. 

In  every  American  home  there  were  the  same  demands  and  needs 
for  lood.  clothing,  shelter,  transportation,  and  recreation  that  ex- 
isted in  1929.  But  there  was  simply  no  money  comparable  to  the 
Income  of  1929  to  pay  for  these  goods  or  services. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

The  high-salaried  class  went  on  with  scarcely  a  cut.  and  with 
bonuses  granted  year  after  year,  while  millions  upon  milllcns  were 
thrown  on  the  charity  of  the  world. 

Man  is  more  important  than  things. 

The  income  of  the  average  tanilly  Is  Infinitely  more  Important 
to  the  economy  of  the  state  than  the  Income  of  a  small  group  of 
wealthy  who  own  the  debt  of  the  Nation,  the  debt  of  the  several 
States,  the  debt  of  the  municipalities  and  local  government,  and 
the  debt  on  the  homes  and  farm  lands  of  America,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  private  personal  debts  of  the  people. 

The  Income  of  the  average  man  is  infinitely  more  Important  than 
even  our  dividends  under  a  capitalistic  system  with  entrepreneurial 
withdrawals. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  In  Italy,  not  under  the  Mussolini  cf  today, 
the  Government  guaranteed  the  annual  living  v;age  for  all  artisans. 

Today  we  guarantee,  through  price  fixing,  the  per  unit  income  for 
every  mile  a  passenger  or  goods  are  traveled  in  the  railroad,  where 
every  kilowatt  cf  electricity  consumed,  for  every  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  for  Interest  on  debt,  for  dividends,  and  for  entrcpre- 
nevirlal  withdrawals. 

We  always  leave  out  two  items,  the  laborer  and  farmer. 

Farm  Inccme  which  was  in  excess  of  $17,000,000,000  a  year,  has 
dropped  to  $7,000,000,000.  including  Federal  payments  and  bonuses 
out  of  the  Treasury. 

A  true  economy  is  a  Christian  economy  which  would  guarantee, 
through  price  fixing,  the  dependence  of  the  American  farmer  liv- 
ing with  his  family  on  his  own  farm  and  the  income  of  the  laborer. 
Price  fixing  should  start  en  the  farm  and  with  the  laborer,  and 
rnd.  if  needs  be,  by  listening  to  the  special  pleadings  of  railroad 
and  utility  at  the  other  end  cf  the  list. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  farm  income  from  1929  to 
1938.  and  must  be  contrasted  to  the  $15  900.000,000  c.«--.scntial 
Income : 

Form  income 

1929  .-_ $11.  900.  000.  OCO 

1930 ._ 9.500.000.000 

1931 7. 000. 000.  000 

1932  -. _ 5.  300.  000,  000 

1933 _ 6,  400.  000,  000 

1934 7.  300.  COO.  000 

1935 8.500.000,000 

1936 9   500.  000,  000 

1937 9,800.000.000 

'    1938 7,500,000,000 
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INStTlANCr 

Prom  the  week's  1.s.sup.  February  3.  1940.  of  Collier's,  comes  an 
advertisement  of  the  Mcfropolltan  Life  Insurance  Co   of  New  York. 

It  Is  capuoncd.  "Say.  Mr.  Clark,  what  is  an  actuary?"  Excerpts 
follow : 

"For  example.  In  order  to  arrive  at  premium  charges  which  will 
be  both  safe  and  fair,  the  actuary  must  make  detailed  analyses  of 
the  past  and  present  death  rates  among  many  different  groups  of 
people.  From  these  studies  he  Is  able  to  compile  mortality  tables 
which  provide  an  amazingly  dependable  yardstick  for  his  guidance 
In  computing  premiums. 

"The  actuary  must  also  take  Into  account  the  Interest  rate  which 
the  company  may  reasonably  undertake  to  earn  on  the  Investments 
It  makes  for  the  benefit  of  its  policyholders. 

"And  In  a  mutual  life-insurance  company,  such  as  Metropolitan, 
the  actuary  prepares  data  which  enables  the  board  of  directors  to 
determine  the  annual  divisible  surplus  which  will  be  returned  to 
the  policyholders  in  the  form  of  dividends.     •     •     • 

"In  short,  because  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  an  actuary  might 
well  be  defined  as  the  'engineer'  who  helps  design  the  'product'  a 
life-insurance  company  offers  •  •  •  and  then  figures  out  what 
the  policyholders  should  reasonably  pay  for  the  benefits  provided 
by  their  contracts" 

Now.  the  Metropolitan,  like  every  well -organized  business.  Is 
simply  securing  the  cost  of  services  and  charging  for  that  .service, 
plus  the  little  item  of  dividends,  which  In  the  case  of  a  mutual 
company  automatically  go  to  the  policyholders 

The  whole  point  Is  that  the  billions  of  dollars  of  life  Insurance 
written  In  America  constitute  an  Illustration  of  price  fixing,  and 
the  hundreds  of  Insolvent  insurance  companies  became  in.solvent 
generally  not  because  they  did  not  figure  their  cost  of  services  but 
because  the V  were  lamentably  weak  In  Investments. 

Price  fixing  Is  a  determinative  In  the  Insxirance  business. 

MANtTFACTtTRED   GOODS 

It  Is  ajysumed  that  every  man  In  America  knows  that  every  article 
of  manufactured  goods  by  any  responsible  manufacturer  is  budg- 
eted to  Include  every  item  of  cost  entering  Into  those  goods. 

When  a  great  motor  manufacturer  builds  a  car,  he  counts  in  the 
rent  for  the  land,  the  items  of  plant,  machinery,  and  tool  equip- 
ment, the  direct  and  Indirect  overhead,  the  cost  of  materials,  the 
wag?s  to  be  paid  labor,  and  taxation.  When  the  car  leaves  that 
factory  It  bears  a  price  tag  destined  to  return  all  items  of  cost  which 
went  into  It  plus  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

Frequently  price  fixing  goes  further.  The  transportation  charge 
to  the  distributing  outlet,  the  advertising,  the  cleaning  up,  and 
preparation  of  the  car  for  delivery,  the  extras,  the  di.stnbutor's 
discount — all  are  known  costs  borne  by  the  consumer. 

The  dealer  knows  the  cost  of  financing,  the  cost  of  Insurance. 
and  every  Item  from  the  rent  cf  the  land  on  which  tlie  plant  Is 
placed  to  the  tax  on  gas  a*  the  point  of  sale.  Is  carefully  counted. 

CONTRAST    BETWrrN    MANtTFACTURER    AND    FARMER 

The  manufacturer  produces  the  car  under  modem  factory  con- 
ditions with  a  roof  over  the  workmen's  heads,  with  temperature 
reiriilated.  with  all  materials  In  easy  reach  on  the  as.sembly  line. 
and  with  design,  engineering,  and  plant  layout  predetermined  for 
the  niceties  of  production 

Contrast  this  tvpe  of  economy  with  that  of  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  sows  the  seed  In  a  spring  delayed  by  flood  or  retarded 
by  frosts  He  goes  out  under  the  open  sky  to  face  the  vaparles  of 
Nature  The  wind  may  be  his  enemy.  The  dust  storm  may  rob  his 
topsoll.  Tlie  flood  may  wash  out  his  crop.  The  drought  may 
bum  It.  There  are  no  "niceties  of  production"  on  any  farm  In 
America 

But  assume  he  "makes'  a  crop.  Debt-ridden  farmer  that  he  is. 
under  duress  of  goods,  he  is  forced  to  market  it  as  It  matures. 
The  creditor  awaits  the  crop. 

What  has  he  for  a  price  tag? 

He  opens  his  daily  newspaper  or  listens  to  the  market  quotations 
on  his  radio  and  he  takes  that  which  is  offered  by  the  gamblers 
Irrespective  of  cost. 

Price  fixing  is  reserved  for  those  that  have.  It  Is  denied  the 
farmer  and  the  laborer. 

PRICE     FIXING     DISTASTFrx 

Only  a  few  Americans  desire  a  prlce-flxlng  economy. 

It  is  repugnant  to  our  traditions  and  repugnant  to  our  senti- 
ments If  not  to  our  rea.son.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  with  us  and  with  us 
In  a  form  which  protects  precisely  those  elements  of  an  economy 
least  worthy  of  protection. 

It  protects  the  rich,  as  it  Is  not  applied  to  the  poor. 

Thus  comes  into  play  oncf>  more  the  sixteenth  principle  of  social 
Justice  "We  prefer  the  sanctity  of  human  rights  to  the  sanctity  of 
proi>erty  rights  Government's  chief  concern  should  be  for  the 
poor   for  the  rich  have  ample  means  to  take  care  of  themselves." 

If  we  are  to  have  permanently  a  price-fixing  economy,  let  the 
legislation  be  first  on  behalf  of  the  farmer  and  the  workingman. 

For  once  again  let  it  be  asserted.  "We  prefer  the  sanctity  of 
human  rights  to  the  sanctity  of  property  rights.  Government's 
chief  concern  should  be  for  the  poor,  for  the  rich  have  ample 
means  to  take  care  of  themselves." 

THE   COST    OF    A    SOUND    PRICE-FIXIWO    ECONOMY 

Cost  Of  production  as  applied  to  every  manufactured  product 
and  cost  of  service  as  applied  to  transportation,  communication, 
public  utilities  and  insurance,  has  firmly  fixed  upon  this  Nation  a 
new  economy. 


If  price  fixing,  we  repeat.  Is  to  dominate  our  economy,  let  It 
start  with  the  masses  of  people;  namely,  the  fanner  and  the 
laborer. 

Normal  farm  Income  of  America  based  upon  the  elements 
which  entered  agriculture  in  the  year  1926  should  be  $15,590,000,000. 
In  that  year  the  element  of  land  and  buildings  was  estimated  at 
approximately  $49,000,000,000.  The  operating  capital  used  was  In 
excess  of  $43,000,000,000.  The.se  two  items  should  earn,  respectively, 
$2,946,000,000  and  $2,600,000,000. 

The  operating  expense  paid  out  In  1926  was  $2,900,000,000.  The 
taxes  were  $567,000,000  The  wages.  $932,000,000.  and  the  farmer's 
labor  at  25  cents  an  hour  on  a  10-hour  day.  silly  as  that  seems,  are 
valued  at  $5,654,000,000.  Nor  are  these  figures,  of  a  total  of 
$15,590,000,000.  at  all  fantastic. 

Farm  income  passed  this  figure  in  1919. 

Apply  the  same  price-fixing  principles  to  the  6,800,000  farms  of 
the  Nation.  We  can  estimate  its  value  to  our  economy  when  we 
contriist  the  Income  to  be  derived  In  our  present  competitive 
system. 

A     $100,000,000,000    NATION 

If  President  Roosevelt  Is  sincere  in  desiring  a  $100,000,000,000 
nation,  there  Is  a  way  to  get  it. 

That  way  is  to  use  the  same  fundamental  principles  successfully 
used  by  the  Nation  and  the  various  States  in  securing  price  fixing 
as  respects  legal  rates  of  Interest,  passenger  and  freight  rates  in 
our  transportation  system,  rates  on  our  communication  system, 
and  the  other  instances  quoted  in  the  table  Immediately  preceding. 

Start  with  the  farmer,  for  it  Is  on  the  farm  that  newly  created 
wealth,  which  is  annually  consumed,  originates. 

Start  with  the  factory  worker,  for  he  Is  the  contributor.  In  part, 
of  newly  created  wealth,  some  of  which  Is  annually  consumed  and 
some  of  which  lasts  for  years. 

Guarantee  the  American  farms  the  cost  of  production  for  that 
portion  of  his  crop  consumed  among  the  Nation. 

Guarantee  14.000,000  factory  workers  the  living,  annual  wage,  the 
saving  wage  so  forcibly  commended  by  the  bishops  In  their  pastoral 
letter  under  date  of  February  7,  1940. 

These  two  items  would  amount  respectively  to  approximately 
$39,000,000,000.  Thev  would  cover  approximately  10.000.000  on  the 
farms  and  1 4.000.000"  on  the  factory  pay  rolls,  a  total  of  23,000.000 
or  ICFS  than  one-half  of  the  gainfully  employed  of  the  Nation. 

Extend  the  living  annual  wages  to  the  gainfully  employed  outside 
the  farms  and  the  factories  which  would  distribute  an  additional 
$14.000  000.000.  making  in  all  30  000,000  American  families  average 
a  minimum  of  $64,000  000.000. 

This  is  the  basis  for  a  $100,000,000,000  nation. 

This  Is  the  basis  of  a  new  prosperity. 

There  is  no  need  to  point  a  finger  of  scorn  abroad  to  the  totali- 
tarian states  with  price  fixing. 

Once  price  ftxlnc  was  en  a  right  foundation. 

It  came  from  the  ages  cf  faith,  from  the  medieval  guild  system. 

It  exists  In  America,  but  we  have  It  at  the  wrong  end  cf  cur 

economy. 

It  should  start,  we  repeat,  with  the  farmer  and  the  laborer — 
with  those  who  need  the  help  of  government,  for.  as  the  fig\ires 
show,  the  rich  have  ample  means  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Legislation  should  be  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 


Muck  Farmers  Oppose  Low  Tariffs  On  Onions 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1940 


RESOLimON      ADOPTED      BY      MICHIGAN      MUCK      FARMERS' 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  foliowing  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Michigan  Muck  Farmers'  Association  In  con- 
vention at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  February  2,  1940: 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  Michigan  Muck  Farmers'  Association,  as- 
sembled m  our  twen'.y -second  annual  convention  at  East  Lansing 
this  2d  day  of  February,  realizing  the  difference  In  labor  conditions 
in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  other  nations,  go  on  record 
as  being  strongly  opposed  to  any  reciprocal -trade  agreement  whereby 
cnlons  and  other  vegetable  crops  ordinarily  produced  in  the  United 
States,  can  be  Imported  from  other  countries  at  a  tariff  rate  which 
will  allow  them  to  compete  with  vegetable  crops  produced  in  this 
country;  and  be  It  further 

RcMlvcd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
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Lincoln  Day  Address 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  COL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMlCK 


Mr  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lincoln  Club,  of  Jack- 
son. Mich.,  held  its  annual  banquet  on  the  evening  of  February 
15.  1940.  The  principal  speaker  was  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor- 
mick.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
address  was  broadcast. 

Pursuant  to  the  privilege  given  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RxcoRD.  I  include  Colonel  McCormick's  address,  which 
is  as  follows: 

OBJEcmts  or  Nrw  Deal  Beccmk  Plain  as  Years  Go  Bt 

The  men  who  mpt  In  the  Jackson  oaK  grove  In  July  1854  to 
creal*  the  Republican  Party  would  not  ask  us  to  spend  cur  lime 
here  in  considering  what  thev  did  These  Republicans  ot  almost  a 
hundred  years  ago  would  say  to  us.  the  Republicans  of  this  day, 
that  we  have  our  own  Job  and  to  get  on  with  It. 

It  would  be  apparent  to  them,  as  it  U  to  me.  that  the  New  Deal 
has  txfn  a  p«rsi8tent  effort  to  overthrow  our  political  and  economic 
pystem-s  and  .'•ubstltute  dictatorj'htp  and  socialism. 

They  would  have  understood  that  the  efforts  of  the  Democrats 
In  Congress,  during  the  last  years  of  President  Hoovers  adminis- 
tration, to  hamstring  all  efforts  to  overcome  the  panic  of  1929 
rciild  be  put  down  merely  to  unworthy  political  ambitions,  and  so 
could  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Rooeevelt.  tending  toward  the  same  end. 
In  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency-  so  of  his  efforts  to  increase 
the  chaos  during  the  months  that  intervened  betwi-en  election  and 
inauguration,  if  after  his  inauguration  he  had  endeavored  to  bring 
back  economic  recovery. 

MO\-ZS    FOB    DICTATORSHIP 

The  fact  Is  that  with  the  country  stunned  by  the  depression, 
which  he  had  so  ably  aggravated.  Mr.  Roosevelt  struck  for  a 
dictatorship. 

A  coterie  of  con.«ptrators  drafted  a  law  fraudulently  named  the 
National  Recovery  Art.  wh'.ch  purported  to  create  cod.^s  of  fair  trade 
practice  and  to  Increase  wages  and  decrease  hours  of  work. 

Under  this  cnmotif.aKe  a  t>Tanny  was  sot  up  with  a  chief  com- 
mi^sar  and  deputy  commissars,  appointed  by  the  President,  not 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  not  subject  to  civil  service  These 
commLssars.  when  acting  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  were 
dictators  over  th^  industries  they  donimated.  their  powers  extend- 
ing to  the  enactment  of  laws  enforced  by  prison  sentences:  to  the 
ImpoBlng  of  licenses  upon  all  persons  in  business;  with  the  power 
to  revoke  the  Ucens*^  and  drive  the  victim  out  of  business. 

This  usurpation  wa«  at  first  accepted  without  protest  A  nation 
which  h.-»d  grown  from  an  absolute  monarchy  to  a  parliamentarian 
monarchy,  and  by  rovo'.utl.in  to  a  republic,  was  unable  lo  grasp 
the  significance  of  this  law 

SEES    STSINC    N\ZI-ISM 

In  the  early  summer  of  1933  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
cf  the  American  Newspaper  Publishtrs"  Association,  called  to  dis- 
cus's what  attitude  th»  as'^ociatlon  should  take  toward  this  ap- 
parently popular  but  obviously  unconstitutional  and  tyrnnncus 
legislation:  then  embarked  on  a  plea.sure  tour  through  northern 
Euro^>e  wirh  no  idea  of  political  observation.  Progress  through 
England  and  Holland  followed  this  plan.  My  notebook  refers  only 
to  the  plcture.«que  and  the  amusing. 

Arrival  In  Germany  marked  an  abrupt  change  Hitler  had  been 
Chanceior  of  Germany  for  6  months  Nazi  Germany  had  come  Into 
power.  Its  manifesiations  had  hardly  reached  the  newspapers,  had 
not  penetrated  the  perceptions  of  the  readers  The  traveler  Im- 
mersed In  the  cotmtry  received  Impressions  in  every  pore. 

Uneasiness,  apprehension,  and  fear  were  on  every  hand.  Secret 
poJlce  might  l)e  In  every  room.  Citizens  were  disappearing  without 
trace 

BROWN    SHIRTS    IN    CONTROL 

The  Hntel  Adlcn.  in  Berlin,  was  pjcrhaps  the  best  hotel  in  Europe. 
Its  proprietor  had  spent  a  lifetime  serving  thousands  of  people, 
encouraging  buyers  to  visit  Berlin,  and  travelers  to  spend  their 
money  In  Germany. 

While  I  was  talking  to  this  kindly  benefactor  I  was  astounded  that 
an  arrogant  youth  In  Ixjcts  and  brown  shirt  (who  had  never  dene  a 
service  even  to  an  individual)  entered  and  address^ed  him  In  that 
rough  and  overbearing  manner  which  was  a  shocking  surprise  then, 
but  which  we  have  now  t>ecome  accustomed  to  expect  from  New 
Deal  fuuctloiuines. 


A  visit  to  a  celebrated  newspaper  found  brown  shirts  In  control. 
Already  the  censorship  of  what  might  be  printed  had  expanded  to 
orders  what  to  print 

In  consequence,  that  newspaper  and  aU  other  newspapers  in 
Germany  were  prostrate.  ,       ,       .         , 

The  American  consul  told  me  that  It  would  be  unwise  for  Amerl- 
caas  to  attempt  any  business  In  Germany  because  the  courts  were 
not  free. 

DECIDE  AGAINST  LICENSE 

The  report  of  this  visit  that  1  brought  back  fortified  the  resolution 
of  the  publishers  net  to  accept  government  licensing.  Thus  they 
remained  free  to  tell  how  i>Tani;cusly  the  National  Recovery  Act 
was  administered:  how  men  were  incarcerated  for  doing  business  in 
their  own  shops  in  their  own  way:  to  publish  the  claim  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  whoever  accepted  a  code  waived  his  constitutional 
rights. 

When  the  old  free  Supreme  Court  unanimously  declared  the  law 
unconstitutional  the  country  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief — and  so  did 
those  elements  of  the  party  in  power  who  believed  In  a  continuation 
of  the  Republic. 

Mr  Roosevelt  received  the  Judicial  overthrow  of  his  dictatorship 
with  great  bitterness  and  immediately  began  to  rebuild  it. 

INVADE  TENNESSEE   VALLEY  —  MILLIONS  SPENT  AND   SPENDING   ON   PROJECT 

The  Tennessee  River  runs  down  a  narrow  valley  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  range,  flanked  by  steep  hillsides  and  barren  hilltops  The 
country  is  sparse  in  natural  resources  and  because  of  its  mountain- 
ous character,  unsuitable  to  transportation  and  therefore  to 
Industry. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  under  the  alibi  of  war  necessity,  a  large 
Government  expenditure  was  wasted  at  the  now  famous  site  of 
Mu.s<.ie  Shoals. 

In  the  spring  of  1933  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  created 
under  the  pretext  of  finding  out  the  cost  cf  el<  ctrlc  power. 

To  date  this  organization  has  expended  $304,000,000  of  our  money 
constructing  dams  to  overflow  what  little  alluvial  land  the  valley 
affords,  under  the  false  pretense  of  improving  navigation  in  a  river 
which  will  never  carry  any  commerce;  and  a  disproportionate  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  dams  was  deceitfully  charged  to  navigation 
which  should  have  been  charged  to  developing  electric  power. 

Forty-six  million  dollars  were  spent  to  purchase  a  successful 
going  enterprise — the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co. 

SEEK   THREE   HUNDRED   AND   TWENTY    MILLIONS    MORE 

A  bill  now  before  Congre.«s  proposes  to  spend  three  hundred  and 
twenty  million  more  in  this  defile. 

One  of  the  allegations  in  support  of  the  project  was  that  It  would 
extend  the  supply  of  electricity  to  residents  of  the  valley  and  vicin- 
ity. The  record  shows  that  virtually  all  those  receiving  electricity 
from  T  V.  A.  were  already  being  served  by  other  utilities.  Great 
and  wealthy  corporations  took  a  large  part  of  the  new  develop- 
ments  added  supply:  in  1939  they  purchased  more  than  half  the 
power  sold  by  the  Authority. 

How  fraudulent  was  the  claim  that  the  dams  were  constructed 
to  improve  the  river  and  create  water  power  became  plain  during 
low  water  last  fall,  when  the  steam  plant  of  the  Tennessee  Electric 
Power  Co.  was  run  at  full  capacity  by  a  padded  pay  roll  of  poli- 
ticians This  fully  exposed  the  plan  as  a  purpose  to  engage  the 
Government  in  the  development  of  electric  power. 

OTHER     POWEK    PROJECTS 

The  Government  has  embarked  on  other  power  projects,  notably 
In  Nebraska  and  in  Texas,  where  criminal  fraud  has  come  to  light, 
but  has  not  been  prosecuted,  and  on  a  vaster  scale  in  the  State  of 
Wa.shington  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  eight  millions. 

An  effort  to  develop  a  huge  power  project  on  the  St  LawTcnce 
River  under  pretense  of  a  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
sea  IS  now  on  foot. 

Why  IS  the  Government  embarking  on  vast  power  projects  for 
which  there  is  no  need  and  which,  when  and  If  needed,  can  be  sup- 
plied in  the  normal  course  of  industry?  The  answer  is  found  in 
Raymond  Moleys  book  After  Seven  Years.  It  relates  a  conversa- 
tion between  Mr  Moley  and  Tcm  Corcoran,  who  succoided  Mr.  Moley 
as  policymaker  for  the  White  House. 

QUOTES  FROM   BOOK 

Here  is  what  Tom  said  to  Moley  and  what  Moley  said  to  Tom. 
according  to  Moley: 

•'Tom  assured  me  that  the  utilities  were  licked.  I  asked  whether 
that  meant  that  the  T.  V  A.  was  going  to  try  to  take  over  the 
Commonwealth  &  Southern.  'And  you're  damned  right  It  will — 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  too,'  Tom  said. 

"  "You  realize  what  that  means? 

'•  Well.  weTe  going  to  squeeze  them  for  a  couple  of  years,  at  any 
rate.'  Tom  said. 

"  'I  remarked  that  you  don't  do  that  kind  of  thing  "fcr  a  couple 
cf  years."    If  you  did  It.  It  stayed  done. 

"  'Yes;  I  suppose  so,'  was  the  answer  Tt  won't  come  fast,  but 
20  yeitrs  from  now  the  Government  will  own  and  operate  all  the 
electrical  utilities  in  this  country. 

LENIN  S   ELECTRICrrr  THrORT 

Let  us  now  quote  Lenin: 

•U  we  get  electrification  In  10  or  20  years,  the  Individualism  of 
the  small  agriculttirist  and  tlie  freedom  cf  trade  exercised  by  him 
locally  are  not  dangerous  in  the  least.  If  we  do  not  get  electrifica- 
tion, the  return  to  capitalism  is  in  any  case  inevitable." 
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Lenin's  theory  was: 

(a)  Small-scale  production  gives  birth  to  capitalism. 

(b)  The  Communists  must  get  rid  of  the  small  commodity  pro- 
ducers. 

Lenin  said:  "Communism  Is  the  Soviet  government  plus  the 
elecUlflcatlon  of  the  whole  country,"  and  his  solution  of  the  problem 
was: 

"Electrification  on  a  mass  scale." 

CONTKOL    or   CO.\L    MINING HOW   C.    1.   O.   WAS   rAVORED    IN    DIVERS    WATS 

After  the  National  Recovery  Act  had  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional the  Guffey  Coal  Act  was  urged  upon  Congress,  with  the  re- 
quest that  Conpress  disregard  any  conscientious  scruples  it  might 
have  as  to  the  unconslilutionallty  of  the  act. 

The  act  was  passed,  and  wliat  result  do  we  find?  By  arbitrary 
fixing  of  prices,  coal  production  was  forced  Into  these  districts  domi- 
nated by  the  C.  I.  O  .  so  that  the  C.  I.  O.  miners  could  be  held  up 
for  the  $600,000  paid  to  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  campaign  of 
1936 — the  pa\Tnent  which  bought  the  national  administration 
and  the  State  administrations  cf  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Minnesota. 

When  the  C  I  O  tried  to  take  ever  the  industries  In  those  States, 
and  did  take  Illegal,  violent  possession  of  factories,  the  C.  I.  O.  was 
repaid,  first  by  the  Governor  of  Michigan— Murphy — calling  out  the 
National  Guard  to  prevent  the  local  pohce  from  enforcing  the  law 
and  compelling  the  C.  I.  O    storm  troopers  to  evacuate  the  plants. 

TROOPS    PEOTECT   STRIKEES 

In  Pennsylvania  the  threat  was  made  that  70.000  C.  I.  O.  coal 
miners  would  march  into  Bethlehem  and  close  the  factories  there. 
The  $000,000  was  then  repaid  by  Governor  Earle  calling  cut  the 
National  Guard— not  to  protect  Innocent  citizens  from  rapine  and 
massacre,  but  to  compel  the  factories  to  shut  down  and  throw  out 
cf  employment  workmen  who  wished  to  work. 

In  Ohio  when  workmen  were  besieged  by  Commvnists  and  C  I  O 
storm  troopers  the  $C00.000  was  repaid  by  the  Postmaster  General 
refusing  to  allow  the  United  States  mail  to  pass  through  the 
blockade  and  bring  the  necessities  of  life  to  law-abiding  citizens. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Secretary  Perkins  urged  Governor  Davey 
to  kidnap  Tom  Girdler  and  FYank  Parnell  and  hold  them  until  they 
ransomed  themselves  from  the  C.  I.  O. 

In  Minnesota  the  $600,000  was  repaid  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  Olson,  calluig  out  the  National  Guard  and  putting  the  whole 
city  of  Minneapolis  under  siege. 

WHY  IN  MICHIGAN? 

Has  It  occurred  to  you  why  the  abortive  C.  I.  O.  revolution  was 
started  in  Michigan? 

The  Bolshevist  revolution  of  19i7  came  out  of  the  factories  of 
Viborg.  the  industrial  suburb  of  Petrograd.  and  cut  of  the  marine 
centers  at  Krcnstadt.  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  in  Finland. 
Without  ihe  factory  workers  and  the  sailors.  Lenin  would  have 
failed.  Th"se  plants  were  centralized  in  Viborg,  Just  as  your  plants 
are  centralized  in  Detroit,  Flint,  and  Pontiac. 

The  Bolshevists  obtained  control  of  the  workers  of  Viborg  and  of 
the  sailors  in  the  fl"et  and  in  the  ports.  These  wcrkers  and  sailors 
formed  the  vanguard  with  which  Marxist  stratepl.sts  say  they  can 
win  if  they  can  attack  a  t)ewildered  and  disorganized  majority 
suffering  from  economic  IKs. 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  put  our  merchant 
fleet  In  the  hands  of  a  Communist  union,  and  the  dock  workers 
under  the  control  of  Harry  Bridges,  the  Australian  Communist  who 
was  suffered  to  remain  In  the  country  by  the  Perklns-Landis 
corispiracy. 

Is  not  tlic  parallel  complete? 

FIELD  or  COMMtTNICATIONS 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  field  of  communications. 

Eaily  settlers  followed  the  coast  line  and  the  short  eastern  rivers. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  West  from  Great  Britain.  Congress  built 
the  national  road.  It  was  not  successful  and  was  abandoned  Then 
canals  were  dug  in  Imliatlon  of  Europe,  but  the  distances  were  too 
great:  ice  in  winter  and  drought  In  summer  obstructed  them  and 
they  failed. 

A  certain  amount  of  transportation  was  developed  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  but  again  dry  summers  and  shifting  channels  ren- 
dered this  method  of  transportation  abortive. 

RAILROADS  DEVELOP  COCNTRT 

Came  railroads  and  the  country  was  girded  with  steel.  Bound 
together  with  Iron  bands,  the  country  t)ecame  too  strong  for  any 
further  centrifugal  movements.  The  greatest  material  benefit  the 
population  had  known  was  conferred  upon  tliem  by  the  railroad 
men. 

Human  they  were,  and  made  mistakes. 

To  correct  these  mistakes  th.^  Interstate  Commerce  Comml.sslon 
was  created — a  btnign  tabby  cat  to  catch  the  mice  and  rats  in  the 
railroad  hcu.H'.  Its  function  was  to  enforce  the  common  law  gov- 
erning carriers. 

Sixteen  amendments  to  the  act  have  changed  tabby  into  a 
ravenous  tiger,  whose  hunger  has  not  tieen  appea-sed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  railroads,  railroad  transportation,  and  railroad  securities. 

Tlie  public  has  suffered  by  the  increasing  costs  it  has  paid  for 
transportation  during  the  last  50  years.  One-third  of  the  railroad 
mileage  of  the  country  Is  today  Insolvent.  Railroad  securities  have 
been  ma-y^pcred  If  the  average  value  of  railroad  stocks  is  taken  as 
100  in  1926    the  stocks  sold  for  an  average  price  of  63.65  In  1887. 
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Tliey  are  now  selling  at  30.5.  On  the  other  hand.  Industrial  stocks, 
until  recently  free  from  the  Government  kiss  of  death,  sold  for  an 
average  price  of  30.5  in  1887.  and  are  now  selling  at  116  3. 

ADVENT  or  AUTOMOBILE 

Many  of  us  remember  the  arrival  of  the  automobile.  We  saw 
it  first  as  the  hobby  of  an  eccentric:  next  as  a  luxury  of  the  rich; 
then,  developed  by  extraordinary  men.  it  has  become  a  source  of 
pleasure,  of  profit,  of  urefulncss,  to  the  large  majority  of  our 
population. 

Ingenious  men  have  developed  the  motorcar  Into  many  forms,  of 
which  the  truck  and  the  omnibus  next  to  the  private  car  are  the 
most  common.  More  livestock  is  now  brought  to  the  Chicago 
stockyards  by  truck  than  by  rail.  H:irdly  a  country  child  that  does 
not  go  to  school  by  bus. 

This  vast  achievement,  the  greatest  of  our  ape.  has  \>een  acccm- 
pllshed  entirely  by  free  men  working  In  a  free  society. 

CONTRNMENT  SEIZES  CONTROL 

And  when  the  Government  reached  out  Its  mailed  fl.st  to  take 
control  of  motor  operation,  what  did  It  give  as  its  excuse?  That 
it  has  so  hamstrung  the  operation  of  railroads  that.  In  fairness  to 
them,  it  mu'-t  cripple  the  operation  of  motor  transportation. 

Nor  need  anyone  be  deceived  that  regulation  of  trucking  compa- 
nies will  not  be  followed  up  with  tyranny  over  every  man  who  owns 
and  operates  a  car. 

The  purpose  Is  not  regulation.  Tlie  purpose  is  political  domina- 
tion of  transportation,  which  means  political  domination  of  all 
citizens. 

Tlie  internal-combustion  engine  has  made  possible  a  limited  use 
of  same  of  our  rivers  and  of  some  artificial  waterways  connecting 
natural  t>odies  of  water.  These  usos  are  strictly  limited  and  can 
only  be  developed  by  ingenious  men  adapting  them  to  special  cir- 
cumstances. The  !5ame  New  Deal  desire  to  dominate  would  sub- 
ject these  ingenious  men.  who  alone  understand  these  special  con- 
ditions, to  the  whim  of  an  arbitrary  autocrat  Incapable  of  under- 
standing such  difficult  problems. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   AIRPLANE WORK    GENIUS    HAMPERED   BT    BUaEAUCRATIC 

ACTS 

I  Will  never  forget  the  thrilled  multitude  that  saw  Orville  Wright 
fly  around  the  parade  ground  at  Fort  Myer  in  1909. 

The  dream  of  centuries,  apparently  Impossible  of  realization,  had 
t>een  accomplished  by  two  bicycle-repair  boys  where  all  of  the  pro- 
fes.sors  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  backed  by  the  United  States 
Treasury,  had  failed 

Taking  up  Wright's  great  Invention,  genius  after  genius  has 
pushed  it  further  and  further  along,  like  successive  men  of  the 
football  team  carrying  the  ball  to  victory.  Glenn  Curtlss  immedi- 
ately improved  upon  Wright's  warping  wing  tips  with  the  first 
aileroiLs  and  also  developed  the  first  fiylng  boats. 

Dr  Junkers  produced  the  first  all-metal  airplane.  Igor  Sikorsky 
the  first  large  airplanes.  Elmer  Sperry  created  precision  Instru- 
ments. Thorpe  Hiscock  produced  the  first  practical  aircraft  radio. 
Rlckenbackcr  Ud  our  aces  in  war.  Lindl>ergh  fiew  the  ocean;  Post 
and  Gatty  around  the  world.  Jackson  and  O'Brien  flew  an  airplane 
for  a  whole  month  without  landing. 

FIRST  AIR- MAIL  FLIGHT 

Calbraith  Rodgers  carried  the  first  air  mall  In  the  year  1911,  when 
he  completed  a  transcontinental  flight  in  85  days.  The  Govern- 
ment began  flying  the  mall  in  1919.  but  President  Coolidge  wisely 
turned  the  Job  over  to  private  operation  in  1926,  to  make  com- 
mercial aviation  possible. 

Step  by  step  the  passenger  plane  was  evolved.  If  my  observa- 
tions were  right,  Lockheed  first  had  the  correct  idea  of  construc- 
tion— using  the  Internally  braced  wing  and  monocoque  fuselage. 

Boeing  Improved  on  Lockheed,  but  It  was  Donald  Douglas,  who 
had  been  a  witness  of  Wright's  epochal  flight,  who  developed  the 
first  entirely  succes.sful  passenger  plane.  This  airplane  also  far 
surpassed  every  military  plane  then  in  existence. 

MML    CONTRACTS     ANNULLED 

Adventurous,  enterprising,  able  young  men  laid  out  and  began 
operating  scheduled  air  transportation  lines.  Success  was  in  their 
grasp  when  they  were  struck  down  by  as  outrageous  an  act  of 
tyranny  as  any  Hitler  ever  perpetrated — their  mall  contracts  were 
arbitrarily  annulled  and  the  malls  turned  over  to  the  Army  Air 
Corps. 

In  an  occupation  too  complicated  for  any  Government  bureau, 
13  gallant  young  soldiers  lost  their  lives — victims  of  tyTanny, 
martyrs  to  communism. 

The  indignation  arou.sed  by  these  martrydoms  forced  the  tyran- 
nous Government  to  turn  the  malls  back  to  these  who  had  flown 
them  safely,  could  fly  them  safely,  could  make  aviation  successful, 
and  are  making  it  successful,  though  hampered  by  an  organization 
of  bureaucrats,  none  of  whom  could  Invent  any  part  of  an  airplane, 
design  any  part,  obtain  financial  backing  for  an  airplane  com- 
pany, or  administer  one.  If  formed.  They  are  there  not  to  help, 
not  to  regulate,  but  to  lay  the  hand  of  the  tjTant  over  this  form 
of  tran.sp<jrtatlon. 

TRANSPORTATION    OF    MANY    KINDS 

Transportation  is  of  many  kinds — transportation  of  articles, 
trartsportatlon  of  Individuals',  transportation  of  ideas  either  in 
articles,  as  letters,  or  by  electric  impulse  as  by  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  and  the  new  wonder  of  science,  radio — and  in  a  strictly 
limited  sense.  In  oral  communication  from  one  person  to  those 
within  sound  of  his  voice. 
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In  the  1938  election  for  congressional  and  State  offices.  Commu- 
nists were  called  upon  by  Browder  to  support  New  Deal  candidates. 


The  new  Supreme  Court  dally  strikes  down  the  right*  which 
for  160  years  the  Constitution  has  guaranteed  the  citizen. 
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Out  Omstltutl^^n  has  sa.'d  that  Ccngirss  "shall  make  no  law 
abrdR.n^  the  fr«Hdoin  of  Fpp«H;h.  or  of  the  prpss.'  but  what  do  wc 
And?  lx'tt«rs  iranyport^d  hy  tho  pof^tnl  department  are  also  cen- 
■orrd  TeU grams  and  telephone  mfviages  and  radio  communica- 
tion of  all  kinds  lie  under  the  heavy  hand  of  another  arbitrary 
gcvernmeut  commission,  whose  purpose  Is  to  control  the  public, 
not  to  berve  It. 

OTily  personal  conversation  remains  unabridged. 
KOi  z  Qvm  SEcrums-  -r%^v^rt  invistment  PERiLro  bt  rfcttt-attons 

During  his  4  years  aa  governor  of  New  York,  which  Included  the 
entire  sp>ecu'.atlrn  perlcd  of  b»Kjm  and  collapac.  Mr.  Roosevtlt  did 
nothing  to  Interfere  with  speculation. 

Yet  his  propiTsal  for  United  StHtes  regulation  of  securities  had  a 
plaua-b'.e  ring,  and  th;?  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  was 
cr»at«d  as  a  pretended  measure  to  hflp  investcr». 

In  fact.  It  waf;  a  n.eusure  to  destroy  private  Investment,  a.s  the 
•ctums  of  the  Commission  and  tho  results  of  Its  conduct  have 
Bhown 

S<^)me  time  alnce.  the  President  made  a  public  demand  that 
Utilities  Increase  their  facilities  to  promote  the  national  d-fense. 
and  Increase  employment.  The  utilities  were  only  too  anxious  to 
comply. 

BOND    ISSVE    RmrSED 

In  Dt-cember  the  Consumers  Power  Co  .  of  MU  hlgan  asked  per- 
mission to  issue  »28.300  000  worth  of  bonds,  eighteen  and  one -half 
millions  to  reduce  the  rate  cf  interest  on  an  old  d,bt.  ar.d  ton 
millions  to  pay  lor  ndditicns  to  Its  plant,  but  the  Commission 
kilowt-d  only  the  eighteen  and  one-half  millions  for  refunding,  but 
tutt  one  cent  for  plant  expansion.  Not  even  to  the  extent  of  allow- 
ing an  issue  which  would  keep  the  interest  charge  at  Its  former  level 

It  has  now  forbidden  public  utilities  holding  companies  from 
making   advances   to  their  subsidiaries  on  cpen-book   account 

Is  the  President  demanding  that  utilities  expand,  and  the  Com- 
mis.sicn  preventing  thtm  fmm  expanding,  so  that  the  President 
can  sa>  that  the  utilities  have  failed  to  cooperate  with  him  and 
therrfcre  miiat  bt^  d  stn  yed? 

Bear  in  mind  alsti  that  Leon  Henderson  Is  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  He  is  Tom  Cor- 
coran s   man     the   same    Tom    Corcoran    who   told    Moley: 

•Twenty  years  from  no*  ihe  Government  will  own  and  operate 
all  the  electrical  utilities  in  the  country.  " 

SMOTH'RS  BUSINESS  AcnvrrT 

How  thoroughly  the  Securities  Exchang(^  Commission  has  de- 
Btroyrd  bu"«lness  activity  cnn  be  seen  frcm  the  fact  that  In  the  years 
of  1936  and  1937  the  total  of  security  offerings  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately one  and  one-quarter  billion  d  illars  each  year  This 
crmp.ired  with  the  1929  total  of  eight  billions,  and  four  and  one- 
half  billions  In  1930.  the  fln^t  deprvsslnn  year 

Now.  listen  to  this:  In  four  of  the  last  6  years  of  S  E  C  rule 
lees  than  one-half  billion  in  new  money  has  been  ral.-ied.  In  1939. 
with  the  war  Ixx'm  on.  bu-^lness  has  tx»en  allowed  to  raise  only 
*371  000  000  of  new  money  for  expansion  In  view  of  these  facts, 
what  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  the  S  E  C  Is  bent  on  destroy- 
ing our  existing  form  of  civilization? 

The  S.  E  C.  however,  has  not  confined  its  activities  to  strangling 
Investment.  It  has  Joined  the  parade  of  agencies  and  committees 
crganiitng  propaganda  to  arouse  mub  hatred  of  every  form  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  And  It  has  dene  so  by  the  same  biasterlng.  brutal. 
iUeeal  invasion  of  privule  rights  that  has  marked  the  other 
agencies. 

ATTACK   on    INStHLANCI   COMPANIES 

One  of  the  O  P  U  auditors  of  the  S  E  C  came  to  Chicago  to 
blacken  the  American  Life  convention  in  order  to  Injure  nil  In- 
rumnce  companies  He  demanded  the  association's  correspondence 
file  When  p.^miission  was  denied  him  to  go  through  private 
papers,  he  threatened.  "If  you  do  not  give  us  access  to  your  papers, 
wr  will  get  them  anyway  through  ?ubpena." 

He  did  not  use  a  subpena.  of  course,  because  the  fourth  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  ConstltuUon  says:  "Tlie  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  selztires  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  war- 
rar.ta  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
afnrmation.  ai.d  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 

OU«Nni-P/UlTT    PLOTS 

Let  us  now  remember  the  recent  dinner  party  at  which  It  was 
arranged  to  buy  forged  documents  to  Injure  the  Dies  committee, 
and  the  dinner  party  beiore  that  at  which  John  L.  Lewis  and  Sen- 
ator La  Folijtte  conspired  to  have  the  La  Follette  committee 
blacken  the  corporation  which  Lewis  would  take  over  by  force:  and 
before  that  let  us  remember  the  Black  inquisition,  when  agents 
of  a  Senate  committee  stole  a  large  number  of  private  papers  hoping 
ralnly  to  fliid  something  to  Incriminate  or  besmirch  prominent 
citizens 

With  Hupo  Black's  record  as  a  violator  of  the  law  and  a  violator 
cf  the  fourth  amendment.  Is  It  not  entirely  logical  to  assume  that 
his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  made  so  that  the  fourih 
an^endment  would  no  longer  be  enforced? 

And.  bv  the  same  reasoning,  was  not  Governor  Murphy  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  so  that  the  courts  would  no  longer  protect 
prlTate  mdustry  Crom  capture  and  confiscation  by  mobe? 


And  was  not  Douglas,  former  chairman  of  the  S  EC.  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  keep  private  enterprise  from  finding  refug* 
from  oppression  in  the  courts "> 

And  lastly,  was  not  the  appointment  of  Felix  Frankfurter  the 
teacher  of  Felix  Frankfurter's  "hot  dogs,"  who  wrote  most  of  the 
subversive  legislation  I  have  described  in  the  Little  Red  House 
In  Georgetown,  a  further  step  in  removing  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States'' 
vi.«=iBt!:  rmoM  becivntng— "bed"  trail  shows  from  bitore  election 

The  "red  •  trail  has  been  visible  from  the  beginning.  An  ob- 
serving man  could  have  seen  It*  tracks  In  some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  s 
speeches  before  the  election.  ^  .    j  » 

Editors  ideniifltd  it  in  the  N  R  A  and  charged  It  In  their  defense 

of  freedom  of  the  press  ^     o     •  *     « 

When  President  Roosevelt  made  the  treaty  with  the  Soviets  m 
December  1933.  and  entertained  one  of  the  arch -murderers  of 
Russia  m  the  White  House,  the  truth  should  have  been  apparent, 
and  the  acceptance  of  Soviet  support  in  the  election  of  1932  might 
have  t)een  suspected 

WIRT    EXPOSES    PL-^N 

It  was  Dr.  William  A.  Wirt,  of  Gary.  Ind..  who  first  exposed  the 
plan  to  overthrow  our  civilization.  He  related  the  thing  he 
heard  at  a  dinner  party  of  minor  New  Deal  bureaucrats  in  the 
previous    September 

"1  was  told."  Dr  Wirt  testified  be*ore  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  "that  they  believed  that  by  thwarting  our  th.^n 
evident  recovery  they  would  be  able  to  prolong  the  country's  desti- 
tution until  they  had  demonstrated  to  the  American  people  that 
the  Government  must  operate  Industry  and  commerce  I  was  told 
that,  of  course,  commercial  banks  could  not  make  long-time  capital 
loans,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  destroy  by  propaganda  the 
other  institutions  that  had  been  making  capital  loans. 

"I  was  frankly  told  that  I  underestimated  the  power  of  propa- 
ganda: that  since  the  war  prapaganda  had  been  develop)ed  into  a 
science;  that  they  could  make  the  newspapers  beg  for  mercy  by 
threatening  to  take  away  much  of  their  advertising:  that  they  could 
make  the  financiers  be  good  by  showing  up  at  public  Investigations 
the  crooks  in  the  game,  that  the  power  of  public  Investigation  In 
their  hands  alone  would  maice  the  cold  chills  run  up  and  down  the 
spines  of  business  leaders  end  politicians — honest  men  as  well  aa 
crooks." 

Tlic  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  confirmed  Dr  Wirt's  testi- 
mony by  attacks  on  Individual  publications,  and  in  scek:n':t  legisla- 
tion calcvilated  to  reduce  the  advertising  revenue  of  all  newspapers. 

'  REDS  ■    SUPPORT    NEW    DEAL 

Two  years  later,  while  Dr.  Wirt  was  beinp  hounded  to  death,  on 
August  8.  1936.  Donald  Day  cabled  from  Riga.  Latvia,  that  Com- 
munist international  headquarters  In  Mcjscow  felt  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  must  be  defeated  at  all  cocts.  and  accordingly  had  for- 
warded instructions  to  the  American  Commut.lst  Partv  to  suppcrt 
the  candidacy  of  Rccsevelt   In   the  November  Presidential  election. 

Djiy  quoted  from  the  official  Journal  of  the  Comintern  as  folloMk-s: 

"We  are  going  to  work  for  the  election  of  Roosevelt  because  we 
wish  to  strengthen  our  Influence  among  America's  many  radical 
groups. 

"We  all  have  a  common  aim  It  is  to  defeat  Landon.  who  repre- 
sents forces  which  oppose  the  development  of  class  war  and 
revolution  In  America  " 

New  Deal  newspapers,  one  of  which  posted  a  bet  that  the  facta 
could  not  be  substantiated,  immediately  began  a  campaitrn  of 
abuse  acalnst  the  Tribune  for  printing  the  story  But  the  Tribune 
supported  the  integrity  of  its  correspondent  In  Its  editorial  columns. 
On  August  12  it  stated  editorially: 

"Communist  Russia  is  supporting  the  Roosevelt  administration 
In  the  United  States.  Why  do  the  Communists  desire  the  reelec- 
tion of  Mr  Roosevelt?  The  New  Deal  Is  so  frankly  collect!vl.st  that 
the  Russians  could  not  mistake  its  purposes  •  •  •  Yhe  Rus- 
sians are  for  Mr  Roosevelt,  because  they  think  he  must,  with  an- 
other 4  years,  produce  the  conditions  favorable  to  them." 

ASSERTION    is    REPEATED 

The  New  Deal  newspapers  continued  their  vituperation,  but  on 
August  29  the  Tribune  published  an  article,  in  which  it  was  said 
of  the  Communist  purposes  In  supporting  Mr    Roosevelt: 

"Understanding  that  its  ultimate  aim  of  sovletized  United  States 
of  America  is  not  at  once  obtainable.  Moscow  does  the  next  best 
thing.  Recently  It  was  reported  that  the  Bolsheviks  had  decld»-d 
to  throw  their  Influence  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  To  the  Commu- 
\  nlsts  his  candidacy  is  merely  a  stopgap.  They  want  a  people's 
front:  then  the  Soviets." 

The  story  was  based  on  comment  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Third  Internationale  In  Moscow  relative  to  the  American 
Presidential  campaign. 

PRESIDENT  DENIES  CHARGES 

!        On   September   19  M.'    Roosevelt   asserted   the   charges  were  de- 

I   signed  to  "frame"  the  American  people. 

I  However  much  Mr  Roosevelt  mlk-ht  choose  to  protest,  the  Com- 
munists continued  to  find  him  and  his  policies  to  their  liking. 
Afur  Mr  Roosevelt  was  reelected.  Carl  Browder.  general  secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party,  stated: 

"If  President  Roosevelt  will  let  tis  work  out  things  for  ourselves. 

1   we  will  premise  him  the  100-percent  tincondltlonal  support  of  the 

I   Communist  Party." 
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In  the  1938  election  for  congressional  and  State  offices.  Commu- 
nists were  called  upon  by  Browder  to  support  New  Deal  candidates. 
The  comrades  had  their  orders  to  vote  for  anyone  wltli  the  New 
Deal  tag. 

BROV^'DER    TELLS    REASON 

There  must  have  been  reasons,  and  there  were: 

Mr.  Browder  had  stated  one  of  them: 

"Envelopments  to  date  show  that  penetration  of  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  possible  and  produces  good  results." 

Four  davs  before  the  1938  election  Mr.  Browder  spoke  In  the 
Chicago  Stadiimi  He  was  pleased  because  Mr  Roosevelt  had  been 
interjecting  himself  Into  the  quarrels  and  concerns  cl  foreign 
nat:ons.  and  he  s.iid: 

"President  Roosevelt  was  right  and  should  be  supported  " 

Mr.  Browder  must  have  found  some  good  reason  why  Mr.  Roose- 
velt deserved  support.     He  had: 

"Our  views  are  strongly  supported  on  the  Inside  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party." 

BROWDER    CHANGES    TTTNE — CONVICTED    BT    NEW    DE.\L,    HE    STRIKES    BACK 

Mr.  Erowder  was  Inst  hoard  from,  in  somewhat  more  plaintive 
tone  than  usual,  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  Epoke  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  New  York,  to  his  followers  after  he  had  been  convicted  of 
passport  fraud.  I  will  let  Earl  Browder  make  his  final  answer  to 
Mr    Rjosevelt   and  the  new  dealers.     Said  Earl  Browder: 

"Governor  Lehnran.  nf  New  York,  occupies  his  position  instead 
of  Thomas  E.  Dewey  on  account  of  the  votes  of  the  Communist 
Party.  •  •  •  We"  were  a  part  of  the  progressive  bloc  that  pro- 
tected New  Deal  legi.slation  against  the  assaults  cf  the  reaction- 
aries. •  •  •  When  these  gentlemen  thought  that  they  could 
use  the  sunport  of  the  Communists  we  became  almost  respectable. 
•  •  •  "They  knew  us  then.  Ti\ey  knew  almost  everything  about 
Xxs.  •  •  •  ■  When  we  were  in  agreement  on  protecting  New  Deal 
legislation  and  a  peace  policy,  these  gentlemen  were  very  glad  to 
receive  our  support  a^  long  as  we  did  not  make  too  much  noise 
about  it. 

GIVE    MUr.rHT    SCTPORT 

"When  the  Governor  of  Michigan  in  1938  was  deserted  by  hLs 
own  political  machine  and  laced  a  stiff  fight  with  the  Republicans 
without  a  machine  behind  him'  he  was  glad  to  get  the  support  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  conducting  his  campaign  for  reelection. 
He  will  not  deny  it.  He  is  a  God-fearing  man  He  would  not  lie 
about  it.  He  would  not  deny  he  had  long,  intimate  conferences 
with  Ccmmunlsts  as  to  how  best  to  conduct  his  campaign  for  Gov- 
ernor. But  he  lost  his  election  by  2  percent  of  the  vote.  We  were 
not  able  to  win  the  election  for  him.  And  he  was  a  hero  only  for 
one  campaign.     •      ♦      • 

•  They  even  need  us  often  to  help  them  draft  their  speeches. 
Thev  didn't  know  how  to  do  it.  •  •  •  In  the  days  when  they 
did  'want  to  rouse  the  masses  we  had  the  peculiar  experience  with 
them  that  we  had  to  restrain  ihem.  They  were  ultraleftist.  and 
very  cft^n  we  had  to  warn  them  that  that  kind  of  tactics  is  not 
good:  you  had  better  lay  off  of  it.  We  were  a  sobering  and  reclraln- 
Ing  influence  upon  them." 

POPtTLAR    FRONT    BLOWS    tTP 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  speech,  from  John  Lewis' 
recent  tirades,  and  Mr  Roosevelt's  denunciation  of  Russia,  that 
the  popular-front  government  of  Communists,  C  I.  O..  and  Fellow 
Tra^-^lers  his  broken  up — or  broken  down. 

One  wonders  what  has  caused  the  disruption  of  this  alliance, 
which  has  ruled  America  for  7  years — has  brought  so  many  sine- 
cures to  its  members,  such  damage  to  the  country,  and  peril  to  its 
future?  .  ^  ,   ,    , 

The  open  avowal  of  the  alliance  by  the  Communists  was  plainly 
injurious.  The  secret  alliance,  covered  up  by  ridicule,  abuse,  and 
mendacity,  was  valuable,  but  not  the  public  one. 

Matters  were  not  helped  when  it  became  known  that  the  party  In 
power  had  been  bought  with  $600,000  extorted  from  poor  mine 
workers. 

NOT  POLITICAL  ASSET 

The  elections  In  1938  showed  that  the  C.  I.  O.  civil  war  was  not  a 
political  asset.  After  the  Hitler-Lenln  alliance  was  announced, 
communism  was  dead  on  Broadway,  and  that  large  element  of  the 
New  York  vote  which  has  kept  New  York  Democratic  for  10  years 
would  no  longer  brook  a  popular  front  with  Russia. 

The  publlcfy  announced  reason — that  98  percent  of  the  Americans 
sympathized  with  the  Finns  In  their  heroic  sufferlngsr— would  seem 
enough  to  govern  a  vote-seeking  politician. 

Nor  must  we  Ignore  the  royal  Influence  on  one  who  has  Invited  a 
veritable  parade  of  princes  to  honor  his  house  on  the  Hudson. 

All  of  thes?  reasons  combined  would  appear  to  furnish  an  over- 
whelming motive  for  the  change  of  face.  Be  that  as  It  may,  re- 
pentance comes  too  late.  Americans  have  no  fatted  calf  for  this 
prodigal  son. 

But  doubts  of  this  repentance  persist.  Lewis  remains  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  half  of  the  White  Hovise. 

A  SMALL  sAcamo 

A  4-year  Jail  sentence — with  time  off  for  good  behavior — would 
be  a  small  sacrifice  for  an  enthusiastic  Communist  like  Browder. 

The  American  Ambas-sador  remains  in  Moscow.  The  Government 
Is  still  buv-.ng  Russian  gold  and  Communist  Mexican  gold  and 
silver.  Conimunists  swarm  in  all  the  offices  of  Government.  The 
N.  L.  R.  B.  is  still  the  handmaiden  of  the  C.  I.  O- 


The  new  Supreme  Court  dally  strikes  down  the  right*  which 
for  160  years  the  Constitution  has  guaranteed  the  citizen. 

Enghty  years  ago,  when  our  country  once  before  faced  destruction, 
the  great  man  we  are  honoring  tonight  spoke  the  following 
parable: 

"We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these  adaptations  were  the 
result  of  preconcert.  But  when  we  have  seen  a  lot  of  framed 
timbers.  difTerer.t  portions  of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out 
at  different  times  and  places  and  by  different  workmen — Stephen, 
Franklin.  Roger,  and  James,  for  Instance — and  we  see  these  timbers 
Joined  loeether  and  see  they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or 
a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortises  exactly  fitting,  and  all  the 
lengths  and  proportions  of  the  different  pieces  exactly  adapted  to 
their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too  many  or  too  few.  not 
omitting  even  scaffolding — or  if  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  see 
the  place  In  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  to  bring  such  a 
piece  in — in  such  ca.se  wc  find  it  Impossible  not  to  believe  that 
Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Roger  and  James  all  understood  each 
other  from  the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or 
draft  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was  struck." 

IklORX  SLEIGHT  OF   HAND 

On  this  occasion  of  national  peril  It  is  surely  possible  to  suspect 
that  Earl  and  Franklin  and  Hugo  and  John  all  understood  each 
other  from  the  b??lnnins  end  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan,  or 
draft,  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was  struck. 

In  view  cf  the  tortuous  past,  may  this  not  well  be  another  such 
B  piece  of  political  slelpht  of  hand  as  has  been  successful  in  three 
elections?  Is  this  another  Communist  strategical  retreat — a  move 
to  enlist  pro-American  votes,  while  the  Communists  and  the 
C.  I.  O.  deliver  secretly  as  before? 

Heed  well  the  warning  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  martyred 
Lincoln. 

For  the  life  of  our  Republic  Is  at  stake. 


Sometimes  We  Sit  and  Think  and  Sometimes  We 

Just  Sit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  19,  1940 

SOMETIMES    WE    SIT   AND   THINK    AND    SOMETIMES    WE   JXTST   SIT 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  seems  to  be  the  atti- 
tude of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  amending  of  the 
N.  L.  R.  A.  For  more  than  a  year  everyone  who  cared  to 
inform  himself  wa.s  advised  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
N.  L.  R.  A.,  of  the  bias  and  prejudice  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 

Last  session  the  Senate  committee  held  extensive  hearings, 
as  did  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House.  The  result  so  far 
as  legislation  went  was  a  goose  egg.  The  House,  impatient 
and  indignant  becaus*  of  the  failure  of  the  Hoiise  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  act  in  accordance  with  the  overwhelming  public 
demand,  created  the  Smith  committee — the  object  appar- 
ently being  to  wet  nurse  the  House  Committee  on  Labor. 

The  Smith  committee  has  held  hearings  in  a  Judicial  and 
efficient  manner,  and  the  net  result  has  been  to  prove  from 
the  Board's  own  files  what  many  employers  and  many  work- 
ingmen  knew  from  experience;  that  Is,  that  the  Board  is 
biased  and  prejudiced,  has  caused  and  fostered  strikes  and 
labor  disputes,  has  placed  upon  employers  a  ruinous  burden, 
and  that  its  major  accomplishment  has  been  to  assist  the 
C.  I.  O.  in  its  organizing  campaigns. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Smith  committee  will 
shortly  conclude  its  hearings,  but  that  is  not  assurance  that 
the  people  will  get  the  legislation  they  are  demanding.  To 
show  that  we  are  not  fooling  the  folks  back  home,  let  me 
quote  from  two  editorials  from  two  daily  newspapers  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could  multiply  these  cita- 
tions many,  many  times.  From  the  Sturgis  Daily  Journal, 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  I  quote: 

MB.  MADDEN'S  APOLOCT  POR  THE  N.  L.  R.  B. 

Chairman  Madden,  defending  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
savs  its  difflculties  are  due  chiefly  to  the  A.  P.  of  L.-C.  I.  O.  con- 
troversy and  organized  opposition  from  employers. 

That  is  to  say,  if  neither  element  of  organized  labor  had  objected 
to  the  Board's  unfair  decisions  and  employers  had  taken  their  unjtist 
punishment  lying  down,  everything  would  have  been  Just  lovelj. 
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More  perhaps  than  any  other  one  factor  in  the  success  of  these 
programs  has  been  the  unity  among  farmers  themselves.     South- 


nation,  agriculture  has  lost  much  of  Its  foreign  market.    Even  after 
taking   into   account    the   gains   made   under   the   trade-agreements 
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The  C  I.  O  and  A  P.  of  L.  have  resented  rulings  overttimlng  con- 
traots  and  complained  oT  oUier  prejudiced  proceeding*,  although  the 
John  L.  Lewu  outfit  seems  to  h»we  enjoyed  aaany  Inatancea  ol  special 
favoritism 

As  for  employprs.  Mr  Madden  charges  that  an  organization  of 
inanuXaclurers  had  the  temerity  to  attack  the  Wagner  Act  on  the 
very  day  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  Its  validity.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  never  said  It  was  a  Juat  law  that  ought  to  be  kept  ou  the 
statute  bocks 

The  House  Investigating  committee.  In  an  effort  to  be  fair,  has 
given  Mr  Madden  and  his  aesoc!aU-s  the  unusual  privilege  of  rebuttal 
In  presenting  their  defense.  It  would  also  appear  that  it  has  given 
them  enough  rope  to  hang  themselves.  Judging  from  the  kind  of 
defense  Mr  Madden  is  putting  up  for  the  N.  L.  R.  B.'s  arbitrary 
proceedings. 

Prom  the  Dowa^ac  Daily  News.  Dowagiac,  Mich..  I  get 

the  following: 

The  N  L  R  B  seems  to  be  out  of  step  with  everybody  except  Its 
own  pay  rollers  and  the  radical  new  dealers  William  Green  and 
John  L  Lewl.s  both  have  castigated  it  severely  from  the  standpoint 
of  labor  Employers  generally  have  hated  it  because  It  has  made 
Uieir  burden  almost  lntt)lerable.  It  has  prot>ably  lessened  em- 
ployment Congrc6.smcn  of  ali  parties  have  berated  Its  administra- 
tion and  even  now  it  Is  being  Investigated.  But  with  all  this 
united  opposition  we  doubt  If  any  constructive  amendments  can 
be  secured  The  cipposltion  Is  not  agreed  upon  what  must  be 
amended,  that's  the  reason.  Each  wants  something  different  and 
while  they  squabble  the  New  Dtal  radicals  cliortie  with  glee,  and 
both  labor  and  Industry  chokes.  In  Ume.  no  doubt,  some  rescue 
work  may  be  done. 

Maddon's  excuses,  the  statements  of  the  Board's  defenders, 
havo  not  gone  over. 

The  Dowagiac  N»*ws  apparently  realizes  that  this  time  we 
are  not  sitting  here  Jhinking;  we  are  just  sitting,  on  this 
question  at  least. 

A  farmer  in  the  district  has  another  way  of  putting  it. 
He  suggests  that  our  trouser  seats  must  be  exceedingly  thick 
and  soft;  olherwLse,  we  would  be  covered  with  calloiises,  for. 
so  far  as  ho  observes,  we  have  not  given  any  indication  of 
Ketiing  up  and  going  about  our  business  of  protecting  either 
the  City  workers  or  the  farmer  from  the  racketeering  demands 
of  thoi^e  who  are  collecting  dues  from  employees  who  have  no 
desire  to  go  on  strike  or  have  trouble  with  their  employers. 

To  get  rid  of  the  excuse  that  no  remedy  has  been  ofTered, 
no  constructive  legislation  proposed,  last  March,  almost  a 
year  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  enact  fair  and  Just  labor  legis- 
lation. Nothing  has  ever  been  done  about  it;  so  I  have  put 
on  the  Clerk's  desk  a  discharge  petition.  It  is  No.  23;  per- 
haps that  numk>er  Is  signiflcant.  In  any  event,  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  really  wants  to  see  some  labor  legisla- 
tion can  walk  up  and  sign  that  petition  and  if  218  do  it,  we 
will  get  action. 

Now  you  can  sit  and  think,  or  you  can  Just  sit.  If  the 
Democratic  majority  just  sits,  we  Republicans  will  have  one 
of  the  finest  campaign  issues  next  fall  that  anyone  could  de- 
sire. Failure  to  amend  the  Wagner  law.  coupled  with  the 
President's  idea  that  he  has  been  anointed  by  a  modem 
Samuel  to  reign  as  king  over  these  United  States,  will,  we 
hope,  jiist  about  end  the  New  Deal,  which  is  but  an  imitation 
of  the  campaigns  carried  on  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini  prior 
to  their  seizure  of  power. 


A  Summary  Survey  on  the  Farm  Front 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1940 


STATTMENT  BY  HON  mCNRY  A  WALI^CE.  STCnFTARY  OF 
AORI  CULTURE.  BKFORK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  GEARHART.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday  last  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  A.  Wallace,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ap> 


peared  before  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  delivered  an  address  which  will  be.  I  am  sure, 
of  tremendous  Interest  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
agricultural  industry. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  his  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations, findings  which  reflect  a  lifetime  study  of  the 
intricate  problems  of  the  apricultural  Industry,  as  well  as  7 
years  of  official  experience  in  its  governmental  phases,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  shoiUd  have  had  a  wider  audience  than 
the  small  though  attentive  group  which  crowded  the  hearing 
room.  For  that  reason,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  suggestions 
he  made  and  the  recommendations  he  offered  may  receive  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  country.  I  am  constrained  to  ask 
that  the  text  of  his  statement  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of 
the  CoNCRESsioN.AL  Record  as  a  part  of  this  day's  proceedings. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  of  this  legisla- 
tive body  having  just  a  moment  ago  been  given,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  hand  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wallace's  remarks  to  the  Public 
Printer  for  the  purpose  just  hereinbefore  indicated- 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

At  the  cutset  I  wish  to  say.  not  as  a  formal  amenity  but  as  a 
heartfelt  recognition  of  genuine  public  service,  that  this  committee 
and  its  able  chalrmnn  have  made  an  incomparable  record  of  con- 
tribution to  the  public  Interest,  e.^pecially  since  the  commrittee 
began  its  work  in  the  winter  of  1933  on  the  worst  agricultural 
situation  that  has  ever  confronted  the  Nation. 

Seven  years  ago.  in  the  face  of  utter  distress  and  despair,  this 
committee  displayed  the  courage  and  practical  foresight  to  master 
chaos  and  lay  the  sound  fcundatiorvs  for  the  splendid  farm  pro- 
gram that  we  have  today.  At  that  time  farmers  were  suffering  the 
privations  that  had  come  from  ruch  ruinou.sly  lew  prices  as  5  cents 
for  cotton.  32  cents  for  wheat.  19  cents  for  corn,  and  3  cents  for 
hogs.  By  1932  the  annual  cash  income  of  farmers  had  rapidly 
shrunk  to  the  drastically  low  level  of  about  $4.500  000,000  After 
deducting  farming  expenses,  If  they  could  all  h.'tve  been  paid,  this 
would  have  left  only  »1. 200,000  000  for  the  support  of  all  farm 
families  That  would  have  been  equal  to  an  Incredibly  low  figure  of 
less  than  $40  per  capita  for  the  persons  living  on  farms.  An  en- 
gulfing wave  of  mortgage  foreclosures  was  dispossessint;  farmers  of 
their  homes  and  land.  Farmers  saw  their  exfXJrt  markets  disap- 
pearing as  tariff  barriers  were  erected  to  destroy  foreign  trade. 
Merchants  in  farming  communities  were  golnj:  into  bankruptcy, 
and  country  banks  were  closing  by  the  thousands.  Farmers  were 
driven  to  mine  the  fertility  of  their  land  Nothing  had  been  done 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  unmarketable  surpluses  In  the  hands 
of  farmers  and  the  hunger  of  families  whose  Idle  bread  earners 
were  walking  the  city  streets  In  a  futile  search  for  work.  SjxDnta- 
neous  farm  strikes  were  occurring.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  recall 
more  of  the  painful  memories  of  the  grim  and  desp.-rate  situation 
with  which  this  committee  was  faced  l:i  the  dark  winter  of  1933. 

The  great  recovery  and  progress  that  have  been  brought  about  in 
the  pa5t  7  years  are  evident  on  every  hand.  Since  1932  the  annual 
cash  Income  of  farmers  has  t>een  increased  more  than  80  perc«.'nt 
to  a  toul  of  ♦8.500.000,000,  Soil  conservation  and  rebuilding  have 
replaced  soil  erosion  and  mining  The  ever-normal  granary  and  a 
system  of  crop  Insurance  have  t>een  made  part  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram to  protect  both  farmers  and  consumer.-*  against  the  crop 
failures  of  droui^ht  years.  The  farm  program  also  Includes  facili- 
ties for  commodity  loans  to  prevent  the  former  emergencies  that 
almost  invariably  accompanied  bumper  crops.  The  heavy  tolls  of 
farm  tenancy  on  men  and  land  are  being  checked.  Farm  svirpluscs 
have  been  removed  to  the  benefit  of  needy  people  In  the  cities. 
Farm  mortgages  have  been  reduced  more  than  $2  000.000,000.  In- 
terest rates  have  bt-en  lowered.  Agricultural  production  has  been 
brought  more  nearly  Into  balance  with  Industrial  production. 
Farmers  are  better  able  to  deal  with  their  problems  through  their 
own  local,  county,  and  State  committees  and  national  fann  organ- 
izations. The  country  bank.s  have  reopened,  and  their  demand 
deposits  have  lncrca.sed  twofold.  Rural  merchants  have  had  their 
business  restored  Industrial  activity  has  responded  to  the  re- 
covery in  agricultural  purchasing  power.  The  sales  of  farm  equip- 
ment have  more  than  doubled. 

Not  least  among  the  basic  gains  are  the  great  increases  In  gen- 
eral knowledge  concerning  farm  problems,  and  In  the  understanding 
of  the  interdependence  of  agricultural  and  industrial  welfare,  that 
have  replaced  the  widespread  confusion  of  7  years  ago.  Much 
of  this  is  attributable  to  the  work  of  the  national  farm  organiza- 
tions and  to  the  democratic  method  of  administration  that  has 
been  employed  to  carry  out  the  farm  program.  Farmers  everywhere 
attend  their  own  local,  county.  State,  and  national  meetings,  at 
which  sound  and  practical  solutions  must  be  developed  for  complex 
problems  and  fitted  into  the  total  and  ever-changing  economic  pat- 
terrLs  of  agrictilture,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

The  advances  since  1932.  advances  won  In  the  face  of  bitter  and 
formidable  opposition,  are  the  result  of  hard  and  unselfish  work  by 
this  committee,  by  most  Memijers  of  the  Congress,  by  th«  fanners 
themselves,  and  their  leaders,  and  by  an  administration  under  a 
President  who  was  never  surpassed  in  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
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More  perhaps  than  any  other  one  factor  In  the  success  of  these 
programs  has  t)een  the  unity  among  farmers  tliemselves.  South- 
ern farmers  have  recognized'  that  their  Interests  are  the  Interests 
of  western  producers  and  producers  all  over  the  country  The 
farmers  have  refused  to  listen  to  sectional  pleas  and  to  familiar 
partisan,  political  arguments.  So  long  as  this  unity  continues  I 
have  no  fears  for  the  continuance  of  sound  national  programs  for 
agriculture.  I  hope  that  any  action  taken  by  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  agriculture  at  this  session  will  protect,  and  in  no  sense 
sacrifice,  every  advance  that  already  has  been  made.  I  hcpe.  too, 
that  wlienever  feasible,  self-flnanclng  and  permanent  methods 
will  t>e  employed  for  bringing  about  further  advances  on  the  agri- 
cultural front. 

It  is  most  gratifying  that  we  begin  this  eighth  year  of  work 
with  such  a  rich  background  of  progress  and  solid  achievement 
based  on  a  long  record  of  effective  and  coop>erative  action.  It  was 
with  much  pleasure  that  I  received  your  invitation  to  discuss  with 
you  today  some  of  the  major  needs  of  agriculture  which  require 
additional  action  In  view  of  the  great  stress  to  which  American 
agriculture  will  almost  certainly  be  subjected  by  the  present  war, 
this  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  to  resurvey  the  farm  front 
and  strengthen  our  protective  farm  program  wherever  necessary 
To  this  end  I  would  like  to  summarize  major  present  needs  and 
alternative  solutions. 

1.    BASIC    NEEDS    OF    AGRICTJLTURE 

Three  basic  needs  of  agriculture  are:  The  need  for  increased  farm 
income;  the  need  for  strengthened  production  adjustment;  and  the 
need  for  additional  soil  conservation. 

A.  The  need  for  increased  farm  income 

(1)  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  persons  who.  upon  learning 
of  the  great  progress  of  agriculture  during  the  past  7  years.  Jump«^d 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  serious  need  remains  for  increased  farm 
income,  Tlio.'^e  perrons  clearly  cannot  be  mindful  of  the  great 
dep'h  from  which  the  upward  march  was  begun  In  1933,  and  they 
have  no  real  concept  of  the  existing  deficiency  in  agriculture's 
participation  In  the  national  income.  It  is  not  nece.ssary  for  me 
to  tell  this  committee  that  many  farm  families  are  still  suffering 
from  malnutrition,  lack  of  medical  services,  deficient  educational 
facilities,  and  even  inadequate  shelter.  One  great  group  of  farm 
families  namelv.  sharecroppers  and  tenants,  must  struggle  for 
their  existence  today  on  annual  Incomes  far  less  than  those  received 
by  urban  families  whose  wage-earners  are  engaged  on  relief  projects. 
You  are  aware  of  the  existing  relative  deficiency  in  farm  purchas- 
ing power  as  compared  with  historical  periods  when  the  price  the 
farmer  received  balanced  the  price  he  had  to  pay.  Agriculture 
today  has  approximately  24  percent  of  the  total  population,  and  31 
percent  of  the  Nations  children,  but  only  11  percent  of  the  national 
Income, 

(2»  Some  persons  seem  to  feel  that  the  war  will  result  very  soon 
in  a  substantial  lncrea.se  In  farm  prices,  and  that  the  farm  problem 
will  l5e  solved  for  the  time  being.  But  agriculture  is  not  profiting 
from  the  war  In  Europe,  and  is  not  likely  to  profit  at  any  time  In 
the  near  future  And  for  some  groups  of  producers,  the  war  lias 
t>een  an  economic  calamity. 

Early  In  the  war  when  farm  prices  were  carried  upward  sharply 
In  a  speculative  boom,  some  people  thought  that  these  prices  would 
reach  parity  in  tlie  market  place  and  that  no  further  action  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  farm  Income  parity  estab- 
lished by  Congress  In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

But  the  anticipations  of  the  speculators  were  not  borne  cut  by 
subsequent  events  The  net  effect  of  the  war  on  agriculture  has 
been  to  shut  off  a  large  part  of  the  world  market  for  our  farm 
products.  Great  Britain  and  France  are  using  their  dollar  exchange 
to  buy  airplanes  and  munitions  in  this  country.  For  farm  products 
they  are  turning  wherever  possible  to  countries  where  they  can 
acquire  these  commodities  in  exchange  for  their  own  goods  or  buy 
them  with  sterling  or  on  credit.  Even  our  trade  with  the  neutral 
countries  has  been  badly  upset  by  the  operations  of  the  belligerents. 

The  effects  of  the  war  are  especially  hsu-mful  to  the  expert  trade 
in  tobacco  and  fruits.  Very  little  cotton  Is  now  being  sold  for  export. 
Through  the  previous  operation  of  the  cotton  export  subsidy  the 
commitments  for  cotton  exports  since  July  have  already  reached  a 
total  of  more  than  6.OC0.O0O  bales,  but  the  outlook  for  export  sales 
of  cotton  in  the  future  is  not  bright  If  the  war  continues. 

The  present  strength  of  wheat  prices  is  due  not  to  war  demand 
but  to  drought  and  the  prospects  for  a  short  crop  in  this  country. 
Export  of  pork  and  pork  products  has  not  increased  and  is  not 
likely  to  incrca5e  to  any  great  extent  unless  Great  Britain,  our  chief 
potential  custrmer,  turns  to  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  supply. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  the  war  Is  likely  to  have  a  bad  rather 

tl  an  good  effect  on  the  prices  of  export  crops  and  the  incomes  of 

farmers  producing  the  export  crops.    The  war  is  likely  to  make  farm 

programs  for  these  crops  more  necessary  rather  than  less  necessary. 

B.  The  need  for  production  adjustment 

A  reasonable  balance  between  agricultural  and  Industrial  produc- 
tion Is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  In  order  to  attain 
and  preserve  such  a  balance,  it  Is  necessary  not  only  to  adjast  farm 
prcductlon  to  compen.sate  for  the  loss  of  markets  for  agricultural 
products  but  also  to  counterbalance  the  greater  Inherent  tendency 
of  agriculture,  as  compared  with  Industry,  to  increase  production, 
(ll  At  the  close  of  the  World  War  we  had  a  large  foreign  market 
for  agricviltural  commodities.  Since  the  World  War.  and  primarily 
as  a  result  of  the  erection  of  trade  barriers  in  varictis  forms  and 
of  tlie  shift  In  our  country's  positioa  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor 


nation,  agriculture  has  lost  much  of  its  foreign  market.  Even  after 
taking  Into  account  the  gains  made  under  the  trade-agreements 
program  this  lo.ss  is  still  equal  to  the  prcductlon  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
live  million  acres  of  land.  In  addition  the  substitution  of  tractors 
and  automobiles  for  horses  has  decreased  the  market  for  feed  crops 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  production  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  mil- 
lien  acres. 

(2)  High  prices  stimulate  the  production  of  both  industry  and 
agriculture,  but  speaking  generally  the  re.sponse  of  agriculture  to 
the  pressure  of  low  prices  is  basically  unlike  that  of  industry.  Low 
prices  for  the  products  of  industry  usually  cause  a  large  and  prompt 
decrease  in  industri.il  prodviction.  wliereas  low  fann  prices  tend  to 
drive  agriculture  Into  an  increased  production  of  cash  crops  and 
an  abandonment  of  soll-conscrvlng  practices.  This  greater  inherent 
tendency  of  agriculture  to  increa.se  production  is  one  of  the  lunda- 
mental  causes  of  farm  distress  and  of  the  lack  of  balance  between 
industry  and  agriculture.  The  adjustment  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion to  offset  this  tendency  Is  not  a  scarcity  program.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  to  say  that  the  farmers  want,  or 
propose  to  bring  about,  a  scarcity  of  farm  products.  They  want 
balanced  production  not  underproduction.  When  agricultural  pro- 
duction Increases  withotit  accompanying  increases  in  Industrial  pro- 
duction we  do  not  have  a  balance  and  the  results  are  not  beneficial 
either  to  farmers  or  to  consumers.  Reasonably  balanced  production, 
to  be  brought  about  through  greater  industrial  activity,  is  a  basic 
rcqu'rement  not  only  for  urban  prosperity  but  also  for  the  full  re- 
covery of  agriculture, 

C.  The  need  for  more  soil  eonsen'ation 

The  welfare  of  any  nation  fundamentally  is  dependent  upon  the 
conservation  of  its  soil  resources.  History  Is  replete  with  records 
of  civilizations  and  governments  that  have  fallen  into  decay  as  a 
result  of  soil  depletion  and  erosion.  Fortunately,  wc  have  come  to 
realize  before  it  is  too  late  the  danger  of  abusing  and  neglecting  our 
soil  resources,  A  farm  program  has  been  developed  under  which  we 
are  progressing  simultaneously  toward  the  two  essential  objectives 
of  balanced  production  and  soil  conservation.  Under  this  program 
farmers  have  substituted  soil-conserving  and  home-consumption 
crops  for  approximately  40.000,000  acres  of  surplus  soil-depleting 
crops,  and  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total  crop  land  has  been 
brought  under  the  program.  I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  will  permit  nothing  to  Interfere  with  their  resolute  comple- 
tion of  this  great  work, 

II.   ALTERNATIVES  FOR   INCREASING   FARM   INCOME 

Four  principal  alternative  methods  are  available  for  increasing 
farm  income:  It  could  be  undertaken  by  increasing  Government 
payments;  by  fixing  farm  prices  at  higiier  levels  through  govern- 
mental decree:  by  increasing  commodity  loan  rates  and  export  sub- 
sidies; or  by  applying  the  principle  of  marketing  certificates. 
There  are  significant  differences  among  these  four  alternatives  not 
only  with  respect  to  their  practical  ability  to  increase  farm  income 
even  temporarily,  but  also  with  respect  to  their  ability  to  su.stain 
an  increase  in  farm  income  over  a  long  period,  to  meet  the  needs 
for  production  adjustment  and  increase  soil  conservation,  and  to 
meet  certain  other  practical  requirements.  Let  us  examine  briefly 
the  main  aspects  of  each  of  these  alternatives. 

A.  Increased  governmental  payments 

(\)  Federal  payments  for  production  adjustment  and  soil  con- 
servation since  1932  have  been  a  vital  factor  in  making  the  farm 
programs  effective  and  in  increasing  farm  Income.  I  do  not  believe 
any  money  expended  by  the  Government  has  done  more  to  help 
recovery  than  the  money  spent  on  farm  programs.  Farm  payments 
of  the  past  7  years  have  been  made  in  ways  which  not  only  relieved 
untold  suffering  but  also  helped.  In  conjunction  with  increased 
wages,  monetary  policies,  and  other  recovery  measures  In  bringing 
atKJUt  an  increase  of  approximately  $7  in  farm  Income  for  each  $1 
of  farm  payments.  The  $3,000,000,000  of  farm  payments  during 
the  past  7  years  still  left  farmers  with  a  deficiency  of  $12,000,000,000 
under  parity  Income.  For  every  dollar  In  payments  that  farmers 
received  they  contributed  to  consumers  free,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. $4  worth  of  commodities. 

(2)  Recognizing  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  and  changes  In 
domestic  consumption,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
authorized  parity  payments  for  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
corn  Since  1936  parity  payments  have  protected  the  farm  pro- 
grams and  the  Income  of  the  producers  to  whom  they  were  made. 
Tlie  need  for  the  payments  remains  and  so  does  the  need  for  some 
self-flnanclng  plan  which  will  provide  a  continuing  source  of 
revenue  for  such  payments  and  additional  payments  that  are 
needed  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  the  programs  and  to  supple- 
ment farm  income. 

(3)  While  the  Budget  did  not  provide  for  parity  payments,  the 
President's  message  on  the  Budget  recognized  that  they  might  be 
needed  for  the  crop  year  1941.  I  quote  the  President's  Budget 
message : 

"Agricultural  programs :  Under  the  broad  heading  of  agricultural 
programs  I  have  Included  agricultural  adjustment  benefits,  the 
surplus  removal  program,  and  parity  payments  arising  from  1940 
appropriations. 

•  Despite  a  gratifying  general  lncrea.se  in  farm  Income,  agriculture 
Is  still  not  receiving  its  proper  share  of  the  national  Income.  I  am 
therefore  proposing  to  continue  substantially  undiminished  the 
various  agricultural  programs. 

"I  have  not.  however.  Included  estimates  for  new  appropriations 
for  parity  payments  in  1941.     I  am  influenced  by  the  hope  that 
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next  yrar'9  rrope  pan  be  «)Id  by  their  producers  for  at  least  75  per- 
crnt  of  parity  I  do  not  suggest  Ir  any  way  abandonment  of  the 
rxJhcy  of  parity  payment*  heretofore  adopted  and  future  events 
inay  call  fnr  som*"  appropriation  to  this  end  I  note,  however.  In 
paaslni?  that  the  Congress  has  failed  to  make  any  provision  for  the 
nnancin<^  of  these  payments  alrf^dy  made  or  obligated  for  1938 
and   1939  crnps  " 

(4 1  The  Budi^et  provided  specifically  for  payments  for  conserva- 
tion The  need  for  belter  care  of  our  soil  has  become  all  too 
evident  durlntf  the  past  few  year?  I  feel  certain  also  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  are  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  conservation  and  want  to  see  It  continued  permanently  But 
whilo  approprlatioiiS  for  conservation  seem  a.ssure<l.  these  appro- 
priations do  not  meet  the  need  for  parity  payments  and  other 
payments  which  are  necessary  to  offset  the  handicaps  of  agriculture 

(5 1  One  general  aspect  of  this  alternative.  Increasing  govern- 
menUl  payment.s  m  order  to  Increase  agricultural  Income,  seems 
clear  It  Is  the  only  available  means  for  certain  purpr8'"<«.  such  as 
meeting  the  problems  of  tenancy  and  surplus  prtxluct  removal  and 
for  meeting  the  special  requirements  of  certain  crops  These  crops. 
such  as  corn,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  u.se  of  other  alternatives 
because  a  majority  of  the  production  does  not  pass  through  a 
single  processing  or  marketing  channel  so  ns  to  make  possible  the 
adminis'ration  of  some  other  practical  method  of  aid. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  uncertainty  of  reliance  upon  direct  appro- 
prlation.s  for  all  the  income  needed  by  agriculture  As  a  safeguard 
for  all  concerned,  .some  s<und  method  shculd  be  found  to  assure 
the  continuance  of  adequate  funds  for  the  farm  programs  and  a 
more  adequate  income  for  the  producers 

(6)  When  the  original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  waa  enacted 
In  May  l»3:l.  Congress  tried  to  make  the  farm  programs  sell-ttnanc- 
Ing  Through  the  medium  of  processing  taxes,  the  programs^  did 
almost  piiy  ihelr  wny  until  the  decision  m  the  Hoosac  Mills  rase  in 
early  1936  This  decision  invalidated  the  processing  taxes,  because 
the  Supreme  Court  considered  them  a  part  of  a  producllon-adjUsi- 
menl  scht-me 

Since  that  time  Congress  has  shown  a  remarkable  conception  of 
U»e  needs  ol  auriculture  But  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all  agree  that 
■C«ne  sound  plan  for  s-'lf-hnnncing  a  large  part  of  agricultural 
•ppropriations  is  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  the  Treasury,  and 
tbe  f*n«ral  welfare 

(7)  The  history  of  the  efforts  of  most  groups  to  Improve  their 
Circumstances  through  governmental  aid  has  emphatically  demi  n- 
•tratcd  thai  for  a  variety  of  reasons  the  appropriation  route,  as 
compared  with  increased  prices.  Is  the  hard  and  disappointing  way 
Long  ago  the  manufacturing  Industries  as  a  whole  were  compelled 
to  recognize  and  act  en  this  phenomenon  When  In  search  of  Gov- 
ernment aid  they  usually  pass  over  the  possibilities  of  obtaining 
appropriations  of  public  funds  and  confine  their  request>4  to  various 
devices,  such  as  tariffs  and  quotas,  for  increasing  their  selling  prices 
Tb'.s  practical  situation  determines  the  res-ult  to  stich  a  great  extent 
that  it  is  Impi^slble  to  believe  th.Tt  farmers  are  going  to  have  a  fair 
and  equitable  share  of  the  national  income  so  long  as  they  are 
handicapped,  as  compared  to  industry,  by  being  obliged  to  receive 
increases  In  thrlr  income  primarily  through  appropriations  ra'hcr 
than  throutih  improved  prices  Thl.s  In  no  way  however,  lessens 
the  importance  of  approprlatlorw  in  the  absence  of  other  means  of 
increasing  farm  income 

B    Price  flTing 

(1)  Several  of  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  for  Increasing 
farm  income  would  call  for  the  fixing  of  minimum  farm  prices  by 
governmental  decree  for  the  domestically  consumed  portion  of  farm 
prt^ductlon  The  variations  in  these  prcptisals  are  mastly  matters 
of  either  the  mechanical  methods  of  operation  or  the  standard.s  for 
determining  the  levels  at  which  prices  would  be  fixed  On  the 
whole,  fixed-price  programs  seem  to  repre.«^ent  a  desperate  effort  to 
avcld  budgetary  dlfflcultlC';  by  making  It  possible  for  farmers  to 
obtain  reasonable  incomes  through  market  price*  I  have  nothing 
but  sympathy  for  their  objectives,  tut  I  have  not  yet  found  any 
price-flxing  proposals  that  do  not  Involve  .some  grave  objections 

(2)  Mc&t  of  the  price-fixing  proposals  that  I  have  seen  omit  any 
prevision  for  production  adjustment  either  on  the  theory  that  the 
export  markets  will  take  an  unlimited  quantity  of  low-priced  sur- 
plusea.  or  on  the  theory  that  If  farmers  were  guaranteed  an  ade- 
quate price  for  the  products  constmied  in  the  domestic  market,  they 
would  net  produce  an  additional  quantity  for  which  only  very  much 
lower  expert  prices  could  be  obtalntxl. 

These  theories  seem  to  me  to  overlook  certain  Important  factors, 
lu  the  first  place,  it  is  no  longer  true  that  unlimited  burpluses  of 
products  can  find  world  markets  Consequently,  an  emergency  CiUl 
uuu:d  protiably  be  made  oi\  tiie  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  flrst 
year  of  operation  If  farmers  did  not  produce  anything  beyond 
domestic  needs,  the  fLxed-prlce  program  would  bring  about  such 
drastic  adjustment  of  pro<luctlon  that  we  would  be  confronted 
with  a  cok«s;il  lncrea.se  in  farm  unemployment.  The  American 
farmer  need.s  more  than  the  American  market  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  any  prlce-ftxing  program  could  long  endure  In  the 
absence  of  effective  production  adjustment  And  apparently  the 
proponents  of  price  fixing  have  found  it  difficult  to  envlson  how 
an  adequate  production -adjustment  {jrogram  could  be  made  effec- 
tive under  a  price-ftxing   plan. 

(3>  It  would  be  niH:e.>sary  under  price  fixing — eapeclally  in  the 
caae  ol  export  crops — for  the  Government  either  to  take  over  much 
of  the  buying  and  selllrvg  functions  from  the  esiablUlied  and  nor- 
mal  cbanncU   of    trade   or    to   undertake   the   policing    of   Uierally 


millions  of  trsnsnctlrns  Thus,  price  fixing  seems  to  present  an 
inescapable  dilemma  Both  the  Government's  ^olne.  into  business 
and  Government  policing  are  fundamentally  imdesirable. 

C.  High  loans 

(1)  My  comments  on  this  alternative  are  directed  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  present  moderate  loan  rates  should  be  greatly  In- 
creased m  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  Improvement  In  farm  In- 
come Credit  handled  with  necessary  restraint,  can  be  exceedingly 
useful  We  have  emplcyi-d  credit  with  great  advantiige  for  certain 
continuing  fundamental  needs,  such  as  the  ever-normal  granary, 
and  also  to  meet  great  farm  emergencies  such  as  those  v.hich 
occurred  in  cotton  in  1936  37  and  in  tobacco  this  past  year  But 
It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  excessive  use  of  credit  We  have  all  seen 
manv  demonstrations  of  the  fact  that  credit  is  unduly  alluring. 
It  is' a  teniptlUKly  quick  and  certain  way  to  get  money  and  defer 
the  day  of  reckoning.  The  great  overattractlvenees  of  credit 
sometimes  leads  to  Its  Injudicious  use  In  futile  attempts  to  cure 
situations  which  are  really  not  credit  problems  The  sound  course 
of  action  in  most  instances  is  to  make  certain  that  a  problem 
Involves  credit  and  that  the  need  for  credit  cannot  he  removed. 
before  any  credit  is  extended  I  hope  that  wo  shall  not  resort  to 
those  unnecessary  uses  of  credit  which  could  only  harm  farmers 
In  the  end  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  turn  to  the  Increased  use 
of  credit  without  first  having  exhausted  the  other  posslbilitlos. 

(2)  We  mav  always  expect  demands  that  the  Increased  use  of 
credit  be  employed  as  the  alternative  for  Increasing  Income  At 
times  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  becoming  si  bunded  by  credit's 
temporarily  brilliant  effects  that  we  shall  walk  Into  Its  pitfalls. 
As  we  receive  demands  for  a  march  up  the  credit  route.  I  hope  we 
shall  not  lose  .sight  of  certain  fundamental  conslderatloiw: 

(a)  The  greater  the  commodity-loan  rates  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  greater  will  t>e  the  appropriations  of  funds  required  for 
export    sutsldies 

(b)  If  a  high  price-pegging  loan  program  were  to  be  successful, 
the  production  would  have  to  be  decreased  and  domestic  prices 
thereby  advanced  to  a  point  thnt  would  permit  liquidation  of  th'„' 
loans  without  los^s  These  highor  domestic  prices,  however,  which 
could  be  brought  about  at  least  temporarily  thrcUj?h  high  price- 
pegging  loans,  would  tend  to  encourage  increased  production. 
Many  persons  would  withdraw  from  the  present  adjustment  and 
soil-conservation  programs  m  order  to  take  added  advantage  of 
the  increased  market  prices.  This  m  turn  would  defeat  the  higher 
loan  program  by  placing  a  large  supply  on  the  market  to  drive  down 
prices  and  thireby  make  it  impossibl.^  to  liquidate  the  high  loans 
without  incurring  large  losses.  Thus  what  had  started  out  to  be 
a  high  loan  program  would  have  l>een  converted  into  a  system  of 
Increased  governmental  payments  through  the  appropriations  that 
would  be  required  to  cover  the  loan  losses:  and  in  the  moantimo 
it  would  have  destroyed  the  incentives  for  those  other  two  basic  re- 
quirements of  agriculture,  namely,  strengthened  production  adjust- 
ment and  additional  soil  conservation.  Any  loan  program  can  t>e 
swamped  by  continued  excesses  of  production.  Furthermore,  the 
exce^ive  and  unnecessary  use  of  credit  aggravates  maladjUilment 
and  only  defers  for  a  brief  lime  the  inevitable  reckoning  in  appro- 
priations to  cover  loan  losses. 

D.  Marketing  certificatea 
My  recommendation   Is  that   the  principle   of  marketing  certifi- 
cates be  adopted  as  an  addition  to  the  present  farm  program  In 
crder  to  meet  the  needs  fcr  Increased  farm  Income,  for  strengthened 
production  adjti-stment.  and  for  additional  soil  conservation. 

(1)  A  marketing-certificate  plan  could  be  administered  very 
simply  First,  we  would  allot  marketing  certificates  to  farmers  who 
cooperate  in  production  adjustment  and  soil  conservation,  in  such 
amounts  and  having  such  values  as  would  be  necessary  to  cover 
their  allotted  normal  production  and  assure  them  an  income  equiva- 
lent to  parity  prices  on  the  domestically  consumed  portion  of  their 
crops  Second,  we  would  require  manufacturers  and  importers,  upon 
the  sale  of  finished  products,  to  acquire  the  certificates  In  amoun's 
which  wculd  as-urr  a  market  for  the  entire  supply,  and  return  them 
to  the  Government  No  certificates  wculd  be  required  from  manu- 
facturers on  .sales  for  exp-jrt.  And.  third,  we  wculd  establifh  a 
Government  revolving  pool  to  purchase  certificates  from  farmers 
and  -sell  them  to  manufacturers  whenever  necessary  In  order  not 
only  to  maintain  the  market  price  cf  the  certificates  at  their  face 
values  but  also  to  make  buying  and  selling  a  convenient  operation 
and  to  a-ssure  that  an  adequate  .=upply  of  certificates  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  needs  of  manufacturers  and  importers  at  all  times 

(2)  A  marketing-certificate  plan  would  achieve  the  benefits  of 
proc--s.slng  taxes  without  entailing  their  difBcultics.  No  appropria- 
tions wculd  be  required  for  a  marketing-certificate  program;  the 
certificate  requirement  would  not  be  a  tax;  the  program  wcu'.d  be 
based  on  the  p<Twer  cf  the  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 

(3)  A  markettnc-certlflcate  plan  wculd  be  readily  adaptable  to 
most  of  our  export  crops.  As  illustrations,  such  crops  might  in- 
clude wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  prunes  and  raisins.  For  cer- 
tain crops,  such  a.'i  corn  which  do  not  pass  through  a  centralized 
manufacturing  process,  the  only  practical  alternative  for  increa.s- 
Ing  income,  appears  to  be  through  appropriations.  For  these  crops 
to  which  It  Is  adapted  the  superiority  of  the  m;irketlng-certificate 
approach,  as  compared  with  the  other  alternatives,  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

lai  A  marketing-cenificate  program  would  promise  to  do  more 
than  any  of  the  other  alternatives  as  the  principal  method  for 
bringing  about  a  fair  participation  (if  agriculture  in  the  national 
Inccnic,  since  it  would  constitute  the  most  practical  arrangement 
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for  obtaining  the  additional  Income  through  Increased  domestic 
prices.  It  scetns  clear  that  neither  a  system  of  prlce-flxing  nor  a 
s>'stem  of  hl?h  loans  could  be  expected  to  provide  as  much  Income 
over  a  long  period  as  could  be  obtained  through  a  marketing-cer- 
tificate plan 

(b)  A  marketluR-certlficate  plan  would  also  ftlve  agriculture  a 
more  dependable  and  permanent  form  of  financing  than  the  other 
alternatives,  and  one  that  would  be  more  nearly  comparable  to 
thase  now  enjoyed  by  Industry  through  tariffs,  quotas,  franchises, 
and  patents 

(c)  A  marketing-certificate  plan  would  contribute  more  than 
any  of  the  other  alternatives  toward  production  adjustment  and 
jncreps:*d  soil  con.servatlon  It  has  already  been  pclnted  out  that 
proposals  either  for  price  fixing  or  for  high  loans  would  tend  in 
themselves  to  constitute  Incentives  for  the  abandonment  of  pro- 
duction adjustment  and  soil  conservation. 

(dl  A  marketing-certificate  plan  is  obviously  superior  to  the 
other  alternatives  from  the  standpoint  of  budgetary  considera- 
tions, since  such  a  plan  would  require  no  appropriations. 

(e)  A  marketinp-certiflcate  plan  has  several  special  advantages 
over  the  other  principal  alternatives: 

It  would  avoid  the  danger  of  Interference  with  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  through  the  long-continued  use  of  export  subsidies. 

It   would   avoid   the   accumulation   of   unmarketable   surpluses. 

It  wouM  avoid  the  undesirable  encroachment  of  government 
upon  business  functions. 

It  should  assist  In  avoiding  Interference  with  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  the  product  in  the  market.  A  marketing-certificate  pro- 
pram,  but  not  a  fixed-price  or  hiph-loan  program,  is  adapted  to 
the  use  of  partial  or  complete  exem.ptions  on  those  manufactured 
products  which  compete  mo.st  strongly  with  other  articles  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  A  compensatory  tax  mlcht 
be  levied  on  competing  materials  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the 
alternative.;,   including  a  marketing-certificate  program. 

It  would  keep  inventories  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government 
and  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  and  would  thus  faqilitate 
and  stimulate  Increased  consumption. 

(4)  Two  objections  to  the  marketing-certificate  proposal  are  often 
heard. 

(a)  One  contenUon  Is  that  the  plan  might  Impair  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  products.  Both  our  technical  studies  and 
the  experience  when  processing  taxes  were  In  effect  show  that 
this  objection  has  been  overemphasized.  Ihe  competition  among 
most  products  is  pilmarily  ba.std.  not  on  small  dilTercnces  in  their 
raw  material  cost,  but  on  wide  differences  in  the  degree  of  physical 
adaptability  of  the  variou.s  materials  to  specific  uses  Moreover,  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  represents  an  esp-cially  small  percent  of 
the  price  of  products  manufactured  from  such  major  commodities 
as  cotton  and  wheat  Today,  for  Instance,  the  cost  of  the  wheat 
In  a  10-cent  loaf  of  bread  is  "approximately  I'i  cents,  and  the  cost 
of  the  cotton  in  a  dollar  shirt  is  less  than  10  cents.  In  other 
words.  85  to  90  percent  of  the  prices  of  these  articles  is  repre- 
sented by  items  that  are  Independent  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. Consequently,  the  consumption  of  such  manufactured  articles 
fluctuates  primarily  with  changes  In  industrial  activity  and  the 
general  purchasing  power  of  the  country  rather  than  In  response  to 
variations  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials. 

(b)  Another  objection  to  the  certificate  plan  is  that  It  would 
be  better  to  seek  Increased  farm  income  exclusively  through  en- 
larged apprcpriatlons  in  order  to  avoid  any  increases  in  the  prices 
cf  finished  products  to  consumers.  This  objection  would,  cf  course^ 
apply  equallv  to  any  increase  in  prices  from  whatever  source  My 
experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  consumers  want  farmers  to 
receive  fair  prices  for  their  products. 

Those  who  oppo.se  the  certificate  plan  on  the  grounds  that  it 
vould  Increase  prices  to  consumers  are  in  reality  arguing  that 
farmers  should  continue  to  subsidize  consumers  regaidlcss  of  the 
Injurious  effect  upon  agriculture  or  the  national  welfare.  They  are 
arguing  against  fair  prices  for  farm  products  and  the  fair  play 
between  groups  that  lb  essential  for  a  continuance  of  our  democratic 
system. 
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The  present  farm  program  represents  7  years  of  steady  progress 
end  solid  achievement  In  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  the  Nation. 
It  constitutes  a  broad,  deep-rooted,  and  sound  foundation  for  the 
future  security  and  well-being  of  all  the  people  At  the  present 
time  considerations  of  both  justice  and  the  g  ncral  welfare,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  for  strengthening  agricultu-e  to  withstand 
the  stresses  of  the  present  war,  make  strong  demands  for  additional 
action  to  meet  more  adequately  the  three  basic  needs  of  agriculture, 
namely,  increased  farm  income,  strengthened  production  adju.itment, 
and  additional  soil  conservation.  These  needs  probably  will  not  be 
met  exclusivelv  and  adequately  through  increased  appropriations 
for  governmtntal  payments.  The  other  p.s.slble  source  cf  In- 
creased Income  is  through  the  market.  Upon  turning  to  this  we 
find  three  main  r.lt4>rnatives — price  fixing,  high  U;an  rates,  and  the 
principle  of  marketing  certificates.  An  analy.ns  of  these  alterna- 
tives will  reveal  that,  not  only  on  one  or  two  points  but.  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  determine.  In  all  main  respects,  the  marketing 
certificate  approach  Is  clearly  superior  to  either  high  loans  or  fixed 
prices.  I  recommend  marketing  certificates  for  your  earne.st  con- 
sideration: and,  of  course,  I  recommend  them  not  as  a  substitute 
lor  any  pan  of  the  farm  program  but  as  a  greatly  needed  addition. 


Trading  Agriculture  for  Battleships 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21,  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM    THE   FARMER  S    UNION   HERALD.    SOUTH    ST. 

PAUL.  MINN. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  appraisal  of  the  action  of 
the  House  in  too  radically  reducing  the  farm  Budget  as  com- 
pared to  reductions  on  other  appropriation  bills,  is  contained 
in  the  following  graphic  description  of  the  situation  we  now 
face  in  farm  sections.  The  article  was  cariied  on  the  front 
page  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Farmer's  Union  Herald,  of  South 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  contains  a  mouthful: 

IFrom  the  Parmer's  Union  Herald,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.] 


Farm  budget  cut  to  pay  toar's  increased  costs- 
farm  programs 


-nctv  budget  slashes 


Main  items 

.\  \  ■.lilatilc 
Jiilv  1.  llt:«»- 
Juni'  30,  1940 

N'l-w  lludrpt 
Julv  1.  HMO- 
June  M.  1941 

V)(«<Tia."<e 
Iir<'|K>sed 

Parity  paynionts 

Siiil  rDiisiTvation  . . 

$22.'-..  OnO.  000 

4'.»'.i.  .'rtill.  (MN) 

•j:i.  71*1.  KiKi 

Ii:i.  UK),  OK) 
♦  1,  77.'i.(KKI 

7,  421. 330 

ini,  4.^,000 

l.'>,000,000 

9,  ,VW1.  OIK) 

5.  9-li.  2<K) 

i2,  7«0. 000 

$498.  .v/l.'oOf) 

20.  19.5.  12H 

72.  r.7K.S12 

Z\  (KKI.  o;k) 

1,  Ur2.M) 

$22S.0O0.O0O 
1   IKK>.  (KO 
:?.  .VJ-.  4V» 

Surplus  coninio'lities  <lisposa! 

'I'cnanI  I'Urfhikse    .      . 

.^nl'iiiariMtial  land  rehafiilitatinn     .. 
Kami      .S-curity      Administration 

40.  ;121.  I<vS 

I.').  77.\().KI 

6,  -.VM.  830 

Kann  Cri'ilii  .XdininistrHtion  Emer- 
penev  Crop  Loans             

7,  000,  (too 
.■>,  52H,  tt2S 

3.:no,ooo 

15, 000,030 

Kciloral   Karni   .Murtpapc  Corixira- 
ti(in 

Crop  insurance 

liural  i,'K*clri(ifation  loans  

2,  .VKl.  000 

.194.  272 

30,  590,  OiW 

BtMUAKV  or  ALL  ITEMS 

Total  I'.  S.  Department  of  AktIcuI- 
turi-  ilirert  ;»ppr()priati<>ns 

Total  r.  .-^.  Pcpnrtnifnt  of  Apriixil- 
tiirc  ri'nppropriition          .   .     

Enierpcncy  aiipro[>ri;»tion  to  U.  S. 
Di'partnicnt  of  .Vpricullure 

$1,274,095,967 

19,  .M7,  f)7.') 

143.000.000 

$.S77,  230,  7(H 

8,  on,*;,  (KK) 

114.000,000 

$.{9»).  H6S,  203 
11.. '.42.  675 
2<.»,  000. 000 

Grand  total 

1,436.643,042 

999.  235.  704 

4;J7,  407, 938 

The  above  figures  represent  the  Budget  allowances  for  agricul- 
ture, as  presented  to  Congress  by  Pre.'^^ldent  Roosevelt.  The  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  a  reactionary  Democratic  chair- 
man, reduced  the  Budget  allowances  another  cm-  hundred  millions, 
causing  Congressman  Hope  to  say  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee had  traded  agriculture  for  battleships. 


A  Practical  Child-Labor  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21,  1940 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduced  a 
new  propo.sal  for  a  child-labor  amendment  which  is  a  sim- 
plified, practical  form,  carefully  framed  to  meet  the  objections 
which  have  prevented  ratification  of  the  original  propo.-.al 
submitted  to  the  States  in  1924. 

The  measure  conforms  to  the  new  pattern  suggested  in 
Mas.sachusctts  by  President  Emeritus  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
of  Harvard,  who  is  recognized  as  an  outstanding  pioneer  In 
the  child-labor  movement. 

This  amendment  would  deal  only  with  labor  for  hire  In 
bona  fide  industrial  plants.    It  specifies  children  under  16 
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years  of  age.  Instead  of  18.  in  recognition  of  the  contention 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  and  wholesome  field  for  certain 
types  of  youngsters  m  the  16-to-18  classification. 

It  IS  d'^slgncd  specifically  to  meet  the  objections  of  those 
who  have  feared  that  tho  old  amendment  might  be  inter- 
preted as  givmg  the  Federal  Government  control  over  child 
trainmg  and  education. 

It  must  bo  ratified  within  5  years,  in  contrast  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  which  has  be^n  floating  around  for  15  years 
becauje  of  objectionable  features  and  no  time  limit. 

This  new  form  does  not  presume  to  interfere  with  any 
phase  of  a  child  s  life,  except  protection  against  labor  ex- 
ploitation, and  It  confines  the  authority  of  the  Government 
to  child  labor  in  mines,  quarries,  milk,  workshops,  factories, 
and  manufacturing  establishments.  Everyone  can  readily 
see  that  the  cla.ssif\cations  jpecifled  in  this  resolution  cover 
the  places  where  oppressive  and  unhealthlul  abuses  can  be 
practiced  on  the  largest  scale  and  with  most  harmful  results. 

The  boy  who  has  enough  industry  to  mow  the  neighbor's 
lawn  should  not  be  and  is  not  penaliz 'd  by  this  plan.  It 
never  hurt  any  child  to  hflp  with  the  work  around  hLs  own 
home  or  his  father's  farm.  In  fact,  this  sort  of  training  has 
been  the  making  of  many  a  young  man. 

There  Is  considerable  difference  between  a  lad  working 
out  of  doors,  setting  hi.s  own  pace  of  production,  and  the  boy 
who  works  inside  a  mint  or  factory  and  tries  to  meet  factory 
standards  of  hours  and  production.  One  of  the  strong  points 
of  this  proposal  is  that  it  deals  with  the  latter,  but  does  not 
attempt  to  regulate  farm  or  home  work,  it  does  not  afTcct  thf^ 
newsboy,  the  delivery  bey.  the  caddy,  or  young  folks  engaged 
in  similar  outside  work.     It  docs  not  encourage  idlene::s. 

Becaase  of  the  cbjeetions  rai.srd  by  the  general  public,  the 
old  child-labor  amendment,  pending  since  1924.  has  not  been 
ratified  by  the  States,  although  submitted  15  years  ago. 
Parents  have  feared  the  questions  discussed  in  this  statement. 
Church  and  farm  groups  have  been  opposed  to  its  provisions. 
This  proposal  eliminates  those  obj.ctionable  features.  Indi- 
rectly it  has  been  Ind.cated  that  important  leaders  of  church 
and  farm  groups  have  expressed  their  approval.  It  would  be 
supported  by  public  sentiment  and  therefore  could  be  quickly 
enacted  into  law. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment  provides: 

S»r.  1  Tl-ic  Coiigres's  shall  have  pomer  to  limit,  regulate,  and 
prohibit  !«brr  in  mlnr«.  quarries,  millp  wcrlc.«hcps.  factories  and 
manufartiirlnf*  establishment.^  cf  all  persons  under  16  years  of  age 

8rc  2  The  power  of  the  several  States  is  unimpaired  by  thi.s 
article,  except  that  operatl(>n  of  the  Stale  Inw^  shall  be  .su.«ipended 
to  th«  extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to  legislation  enacted  by 
Congrcn  hereunder. 

It  would  demonstrate  cnce  more  that  there  need  not  be 
imneces.'^ary  delay  on  constitutional  amendments  if  they  are 
fcupporttd  with  the  proper  degree  of  public  approval. 


Trade  Treaties  and  the  Oil  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAH(>M.\ 

IX  THE  HOUSK  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 

Wfdnesdau.  February  21.  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  cf  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  support 
the  pending  bill  proposing  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  under  the  Tanfl  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  to  make 
reciprccal- trade  agreements  with  various  neighboring  coun- 
tries. I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  many  excuses  given 
by  Repubhcan  leaders  of  this  House  why  these  trade  agree- 
ments should  not  be  extended.  Moreover.  I  am  siu-e  that 
many  cf  them  are  confident  that  these  agreements  are  not 
popular  and  abready  they  are  threatening  to  make  it  an  issue 
in  1940. 

May  I  remind  them  in  the  outset  that  many  of  the  same 
Republican  leaders,  and  would-be  leaders,   cried  from  the 


house  tops  a  few  months  ago  against  the  policy  of  the  same 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  same  President  of  the  United 
States  who  were  at  that  time  urging  Congress  to  lift  the 
embargo  on  arm.s  to  belligerent  nations  and  to  amend  the 
Neutrality  Act.  Many  of  the  self-admitted  Republican  lead- 
ers boldly  predicted  at  that  time  that  if  the  embargo  were 
lifted  and  the  Neutrality  Act  changed  in  any  way  that  it 
meant  that  America  within  a  short  time  would  become  em- 
broiled in  war  with  certain  European  countries.  Not  only 
were  such  dire  predictions  made  but  the  Halls  of  Congress 
rang  with  eloquence  from  the  opposition  that  the  policy  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, if  carried  out  by  Congress,  meant  certain  war  within  a 
very  short  time.  Some  said  it  would  be  months  but  others 
predicted  it  would  be  only  weeks  until  we  were  destined  to 
become  embroiled  in  another  world  conflict. 

But  the  Republican  leaders  guessed  wrong  then,  and  I 
submit  in  all  candor  that  they  might  be  guessing  wrong 
new.  In  fact  I  feel  very  deeply  that  before  the  coming 
national  campaign  gets  well  under  way  the  Republican  lead- 
err  will  soft-pedal  their  opposition  to  the  extension  of  this 
act  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  country  with  respect 
to  trade  relations  with  our  neighbors.  They  will  soft-pedal 
and  change  their  attitude  on  that  issue  just  as  they  are  now 
.soft-pedaling  their  opposition  to  the  lifting  of  the  embargo. 
Again  I  insist,  if  they  guessed  wrong  then  they  might  be 
guessing  wrong  now.  politically  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  least  one  amendment  will  be  offered  that 
I  propose  to  support.  The  amendment  in  question  will  be 
presented  by  my  colleague  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  !  Mr.  Disney  1 .  This  amendment  is  for  the  pur- 
pKJse  of  making  definite  and  certain  that  the  oil  industry 
of  the  Nation  shall  be  protected  and  its  rights  safeguarded. 
The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  proposes 
to  prevent  the  executive  department  from  treating  the  ex- 
cise taxes  on  oil.  coal,  lumber,  and  copper  as  tarifTs. 

Oklahoma  is  one  of  the  most  important  oil  States  in  the 
Union.  The  independent  oil  operators  of  my  State  are  espe- 
cially anxious  that  this  amendment  be  adopted.  It  has  been 
stated  in  opposition  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  only 
familiar  with  but  very  much  interested  in  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  and  that  he  can  and  will  without  the 
amendment  protect  the  rights  of  the  oil  interests  of  the 
Nation.  But  Secretary  Hull  may  not  always  be  Secretary  of 
State.  The  fact  is,  many  in  my  State  hope  that  he  may  one 
day  be  President.  But  irrespective  of  who  may  be  Secretary 
of  State,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  oil  industry  of  the  Nation 
is  entitled  to  a  definite  assurance,  written  into  the  bill,  that 
It  will  be  protected  from  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign 
oil.  The  Disney  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  have  the  effect 
oi  doing  that  very  thing.  Again,  may  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 


Construction  in  Peace  and  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OkI..\H()MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    LOUIS  JOHNSON 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  9,  1940.  I 
had  the  pritllege  of  listening  to  a  very  interesting  and  in.<;pir- 
ing  address  by  the  Honorable  Lxjuis  John.son.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  delivered  at  the  twenty-first  annual  con- 
vention banquet  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  at  the  Peabody  Hotel  in  Memphis.  Tenn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concression.\l  Record  and  include  Colonel 
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Johnson's  notable  and  timely  address,  which  was  on  the 
subject.  Construction  in  Peace  and  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Asf^ociated  General  Contractors  of  America,  first. 
let  me  corgratulate  you  on  becoming  of  age.  This.  I  understand. 
Is  your  twcnty-flrst  annual  mooting.  In  your  relatively  short  life 
you  succes.^fully  have  faced  the  vicissitudes  of  depression  and  the 
temptations  cf  prosperity  without  lowering  your  high  standards  of 
structural  quality  and  of  skillful  craftsmanship.  The  ideal  of  a 
cooperative  peace  between  Industry  and  labor  which  you  foster  in 
the  construction  field  Is  worthy  of  emxUatlon  in  every  phase  of 
American  life.  May  your  example  serve  to  reduce  friction  and  war 
In  all  human  relations. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
you  m  Was-hlngtcn.  I  took  as  my  theme  the  bigness  that  Is  Amer- 
ica. It  was  a  time  in  American  history  when  to  some  of  our  citizens 
the  grass  In  foreign  pastures  seemed  perhaps  a  bit  greener  than  in 
our  own.  Apologists  Icr  strange  un-American  "Isms"  were  preaching 
doctrines  subversive  to  our  traditions  and  dangling  before  us 
pictures  of  the  apparent  success  of  undemocratic  ways  of  life.  Tliey 
thought  that  we  worshiped  success  as  an  end  in  Itself,  and  tried  to 
convince  us  of  the  great  attainments  of  totalitarian  principles  In 
action. 

I  therefore,  spoke,  or.  perhaps.  I  should  say,  literally  preached, 
to  you  on  the  bigness  that  is  America.  I  dlscus.sed  our  economic 
resources  and  our  mctcrlal  gains.  I  emphasized  the  bigness  of 
heart,  the  breadth  cf  vision,  and  the  strength  of  character  that  spells 
America.  I  pointed  out  that  totalitarianism  and  human  success 
can  never  be  consistent  with  each  other.  I  presented  the  view  that 
any  sj-st^m  that  destrr ys  individual  freedom  or  crushes  the  human 
Boul  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Today  we  have  the  p'oof.  The  so-called  totalitarian  Ideals  appear 
in  their  true  light.  They  are  shattered  Idols  that  ha%-e  fallen  of 
their  own  weight  and  have  bogged  down  in  a  morass  of  uncertainty. 
May  they  never  ri.'e  tc  plague  us;  and.  If  they  do.  may  we  find  the 
tplritual  unity  and  th'  disciplined  will  to  deny  them  entrance  into 
American  thoujzht  and  life. 

On  this  verv  night  when  a  pall  of  darkness  hangs  over  cities  of 
Europe  and  Asia  we  gpther  in  the  light  and  gaiety  that  Is  Memphis. 
It  was  not  always  this  way,  even  here  In  this  great  river  city.  There 
was  a  time.  In  the  lives  of  our  fathers,  when  they  could  not  have 
gathered  here  from  the  North  and  from  the  South  without  creden- 
tials. Next  to  the  State  cf  Virginia,  where  I  was  born.  Tennessee 
was  the  principal  ba.tleground  in  the  War  between  the  States. 
One  historian  hn.s  counted  454  battles  and  sklrmlthes  that  took 
place  within  Its  borders.  Tha>e  days,  thank  God.  are  gone  forever. 
Tonight  we  mingle  freely,  not  as  Yankees,  nor  as  secessionists,  not 
as  northerners,  nor  as  scuthcmers.  but  Just  as  Americans,  drawn 
together  by  common  Interests  with  no  regard  for  geographical, 
political,  or  religious  distinctions.  Are  there  many  countries  In  the 
world  today  where  mc  n  and  women  can  meet  on  a  slmUar  basis  of 
friendship  and  good  lellcwsh'.p? 

We  are  able  to  do  :o  because  we  are  Americans.  Americans!  I 
wonder  If  we  fully  realize  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Many  times 
In  my  own  addre.sses  1  have  tried  to  find  a  complete  deflniticn.  but 
always  I  have  felt  my  own  inadequacy  at  expressing  Its  full  tig- 
niflcance.  A  short  time  ago  I  read  an  editorial  in  the  Sun.  of  New 
York  City,  entitled  "He  Is  an  American."  which,  to  my  mind,  comes 
nearest  to  expressing  the  Ideal.  With  your  Indulgence  I  shall  read 
it  to  ycu: 

"He  Is  an  American 

"He  hears  an  airplane  overhead,  and  If  he  looks  up  at  all.  does  so 
In  curiosity,  neither  :n  fear  nor  In  the  hope  of  seeing  a  protector. 

"His  wife  goes  mar>ceting,  and  her  purchases  are  limited  by  her 
needs,  her  tastes,  her  budget,  but  not  by  decree. 

■He  comes  home  of  an  evening  through  streets  which  are  well 
lighted,  not  dimly  In  blue. 

"He  reads  his  new  .-paper  and  knows  that  what  It  says  Is  not 
concocted  by  a  bureau  but  an  honest,  untrammeled  effort  to  present 
the  truth. 

"He  has  never  had  i  gas  ma.sk  on. 

"He  has  never  been  in  a  bombproof  shelter. 

"His  military  training,  an  R.  O.  T.  C.  course  In  college,  he  took 
because  It  excused  hira  from  the  gym  course,  and  It  was  not  com- 
pulsory. 

•  He    belongs    to   such    fraternal   organizations    and    clubs    as   he 

wishes. 

"He  adheres  to  a  f)Ollttcal  party  to  the  extent  that  he  desires — 
the  dominant  one,  if  that  be  his  choice,  but  with  the  distinct 
reservation  that  he  may  criticize  any  of  Its  policies  with  all  the 
Vigor  which  to  him  seems  proper;  (or.  to)  any  other  (party)  as  his 
convictions  dictate,  even  if  It  be  his  decision,  (to)  one  which  holds 
that  the  theory  of  gcvernment  of  the  coiuitry  Is  wrong  and  thould 
be  scrapped. 

"He  does  not  believe.  If  his  party  is  out  of  power,  that  the  only 
wav  in  which  it  can  come  into  power  is  through  a  bloody  revolution. 

"He  conver.'^es  with  friends,  even  with  chance  acquaintances, 
expressing  frt  ely  his  opinion  on  any  subject  without  fear. 

"He  does  not  expeet  his  maU  to  be  opened  between  posting  and 
receipt,  nor  his  telephone  to  be  tapped. 

"He  changes  his  place  of  dweUlng  and  does  not  report  so  doing  to 
the  police. 

"He  has  not  registered  with  the  police. 


"He  carries  an  Identification  card  only  in  case  he  should  be  the 
victim  of  a  traffic  accident. 

"He  thinks  of  his  neighbors  across  International  borders — of  those 
to  the  north  as  though  they  were  across  a  State  line,  rather  than  as 
foreigners;  of  those  to  the  south  more  as  strangers,  since  they  speak 
a  language  different  from  his,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  there 
are  now  matters  of  difference  between  his  Government  and  theirs, 
but  of  neither  with  an  expectancy  of  war. 

"He  worships  God  In  the  fashion  of  his  choice,  without  let. 
"His  children  are  with  him  In  his  home,  neither  removed  to  a 
place  of  greater  safety,  if  young,  nor,  if  older,  ordered  ready  to  serve 
the  state  with  sacrifice  of  limb  or  life. 

"He  has  his  problems,  his  troubles,  his  uncertainties,  but  all 
others  are  not  overshadowed  by  the  imminence  of  battle  and 
sudden  death. 

"He  should  struggle  to  preserve  his  Americanism  with  its  priceless 
privileges.  _ 

•  He  13  a  fortunate  man. 
"He  is  an  American." 

For  America  to  attain  Its  full  blessings,  we  must  have  a  certain 
degree  of  material  prosperity;  and  that,  in  turn.  Is  reflected  prin- 
cipally In  your  own  construction  Industry.  You  are.  Indeed,  a 
barometer  of  American  well-being.  As  goes  the  construction  indus- 
try, .so  goes  the  Nation. 

When  the  constrtiction  Industry  contributes  less  than  •4.000.000.000 
to  the  national  income,  as  it  did  in  1933,  we  are  in  for  hard  times. 
When  It  approaches  ten  billion,  as  it  did  in  1939,  recovery  is  well  in 
sight. 

Toward  the  success  of  the  construction  industry  the  Army  has 
contributed  liberally.  From  1927.  when  we  launched  our  housing 
program,  througli  June  1939.  we  spent  approximately  $366,000,000 
on  construction.  Between  July  1  and  December  31,  1939,  we 
awarded  construction  contracts  for  about  $15.000000.  In  the  ap- 
propriation bills  now  before  Congress  the  President  has  recom- 
mended a  total  of  almost  $30,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  variety  ol  Jobs  that  the  Army  has  offered  run  practically  the 
whole  gamut  of  the  con.struction  field — barracks,  temporary  and 
permanent;  refrigerating  systems;  special  tiling  and  flooring;  hos- 
pitals; warehouses;  hangars;  lab(3ratorles;  radio-transmitter  build- 
ings; garages;  shops;  fire  stations;  central  heating  and  power  plants; 
water  and  sewage  systems;  electric  distribution  and  street-lighting 
systems;  concrete  paving;  concrete  aprons,  runways,  and  drains; 
concrete  floors  and  ramps  and  gasoline  fuel  systems. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  construction  Jobs  awarded  during 
the  past  6  months  was  that  of  an  ammunition  loading  plant  at  the 
Savanna  Ordnance  Depot,  In  Illinois.  A  loading  plant  is  a  con- 
struction unique  to  the  Army.  There  is  probably  nothing  like  It 
outside  the  ammunition  field.  The  building  mu.st  be  of  such  type 
that  In  case  of  explosion  It  will  break  up  Into  small  pieces — not  big 
chunks — and  disintegrate  and  dl.sappee'  over  the  countryside.  Hol- 
low tile  serves  admirably  for  this  purpose.  Buildings  must  t>e  widely 
separated  lest  an  explosion  in  one  destroy  the  others.  Barricades 
must  be  set  up  within  the  same  btilldlng  separating  hazardous  oper- 
ations from  each  other.  Floors  must  be  sparkproof.  Electric  instal- 
lations must  be  grounded. 

In  time  of  war  the  Army  will  need  a  number  of  such  loading 
plants.  Exclusive  of  barracks  It  is  estimated  that  a  load  of  ap- 
proximately one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  will  be  Imposed  on  the 
construction  indu.stry  for  plants  of  various  kinds  that  are  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  special  munitions  that  are  not  ordinarily 
produced.  Civilian  plants  which  will  be  called  upon  to  convert 
their  facilities  to  wartime  use  may  create  still  further  demands 
upon  the  construction  Industry;  and  the  Industry  wiU  meet  them. 
Of  that  I  am  confident. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  without  sacrifices  War  Is  too  serious  a 
matter  to  benefit  anyone.  It  is  our  Job  to  plan  Industrial  mobiliza- 
tion to  reduce  the  difficulties  of  transition  from  peace  to  war.  If 
war  becomes  necessary.  We  fully  realize  our  difficulties.  We  have 
not  forgotten  the  World  War  and  the  dislocation  of  Industry  caused 
by  taking  men  haphazard  from  their  peacetime  occupations.  We 
recall  with  chagrin  the  piling  up  of  building  supplies  at  railroad 
yards  with  an  Inadequate  number  of  cars  to  transport  them  or 
facllli.es  to  handle  them.  Nor  are  we  overlooking  present  experi- 
ences In  Europe.  We  have  noted  carefully  the  dire  effects  on  the 
Industry  and  especially  on  employment  that  followed  the  British 
order,  suspending  private  construction. 

If  another  crisis  were  to  face  us  as  In  1917,  we  would  be  much 
better  prepared.  We  would  have  the  services  of  your  experienced 
organization  with  its  far-flung  agencies,  which  we  did  not  have 
during  the  World  War.  We  would  h:u'e  the  advantages  of  sounder 
banking,  of  more  experienced  control  over  securities,  and  of  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  civilian  problems  by  military  men. 
"  But  let  me  franklv  confess,  we  are  not  ready  to  face  an  M-day 
on  the  construction  "front.  And  let  me  add  Immediately,  we  shall 
be  better  prepared  before  your  next  annual  meeting. 

We.  In  the  War  Department,  assure  you  that  we  will  face  the 
problems  of  standards,  of  contracts,  cf  procurement,  of  skilled  labor 
and  material  in  the  con.struction  field  without  any  further  delay. 
We  have  been  so  busy  on  the  munitions  front  of  guns,  planes, 
tanks,  and  fighting  equipment  that  we  have  neglected  the  construc- 
tion phases  of  industrial  mobilization  which  are  equally  Important 
toward  the  ultimate  success  of  battle.  That  situation  we  propose 
to  remedy,  and  with  your  help  we  shall  do  so. 

In  touching  upon  war  needs.  I  trust  I  have  not  made  any  one 
of  you  feel  that  we  plan  or  look  forward  to  a  war.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  better  we  perfect  our  fighting  and  supporting 
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muchinery.  the  less  the  risk  of  war.  and.  more  important,  the  less 
the  •cuTirio-  If  :i  ^Ta^r  pnicrvf-aty  develops  Should  a  crisis  arise. 
I  am  confident  we  shall  mrot  it  with  all  of  our  characteristic 
•treii4;th.  erwncy.  self-sacrlftcc.  and  herol>-m. 

In  mentionjn«  heroism  m  the  city  of  Memphis.  I  must  not  over- 
look the  opportunity  to  present  niy  compliments  to  \ts  f\ghtlng 
citizen.  Joseph  B.  AdkUnn.  one  of  the  World  Wars  Rjeatcst  heroes. 
Adktuon  wii-«  nn  enlisted  man  In  Company  L  of  the  old  Second 
Tvunvsffv  of  the  Natlcnul  Guard.  Overseas  he  had  risen  to  the 
grade  of  scrg-ant.  Company  C.  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry. Thirtieth,  or  "Old  Hickory."  Division. 

Let  me  merely  read  you  his  Medal  of  Honor  citation.  It  Is  far 
more  eloquent  than  any  words  I  could  offer: 

'•When  murderous  machine-Kun  ftre  at  a  range  of  50  yards  had 
made  it  imp<->s.sibk'  frr  hl.s  pla'non  to  advance,  and  had  caused  the 
platoon  to  take  cover.  Sergeant  Adklson  alone,  with  the  greatest 
li.trcpidity.  rushed  across  the  50  yards  of  open  ground  directly  Into 
the  lace  of  the  hostile  machine  gun.  kicked  the  gun  from  the 
parapet  Into  the  enemy  trt-nch,  and  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  cap- 
tured the  three  men  manning  the  gun  The  guliantry  and  quick 
decision  of  this  scldter  enabled  the  platoon  to  resume  its  advance  " 

A  war  produces  but  few  Adkisons.  The  rest  of  us  mu.st  carry  on 
faithfully,  each  doing  his  bit.  and  contributing  his  service  where  It 
Is  needed  most.  We  rightfully  pay  homage  to  our  Adkisons.  but  let 
us  pray  that  no  other  American  mothers  son  will  ever  be  culled 
upon  to  face  "murderous  machine-gun  fire"  at  any  range  anywhere 

Let  us  hope  that  our  healthy  preparedness  program,  coupled  with 
the  farslghted  diplomacy  in  which  Tennes:iocs  own  son.  the 
lllurtnous  Corrtell  B  Hull,  Is  playing  such  a  vital  role,  will  preserve 
peace  lor  us  and  our  children  today,  tomorrow,  and.  let  us  pray, 
forever. 

J.  Will  Taylor 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TENNESSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19,  1940 


RESOLUTION   BY   HON    C.   N.  FRAZIER 


Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remark.s  I  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
on  the  life  and  character  of  Hon.  J.  Will  Taylor,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Tennessee  and  Hon.  John  Gore,  late  a 
Unlit d  States  district  Judge,  presented  by  Hon.  C.  N.  Frazier. 
attorney  of  Camden.  Term.,  and  adopted  at  the  Noel  Hotel 
In  Nashville.  Tenn..  at  the  Lirccln  dinner.  February  12.  1940. 

Wherea.s  the  angel  of  death  has  visited  our  State  and  taken  from 
the  rank's  of  our  great  party  two  of  our  outstanding  leaders.  Con- 
gictuiinan  J.  Will  Taylor  and  Judt^e  John  Gore:   and 

Whereas  tonight,  as  we  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  thlrty-flirst 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  we  feel  It  our 
duty  to  pause  for  a  little  while  and  turn  this  meeting  into  a 
panihevin  of  memory  for  these  def>arted  friends.  These  two  notable 
BoTors  have  n^ade  their  hnal  exits  from  the  stage  of  human  life 
since  our  Lincoln  dinner  1  year  ago.  and  we  lay  aside  for  a  short 
while  the  regiihu-  proceedings  of  this  meeting  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
blessed  dead.  It  was  Congressjnan  J  Will  Taylor  who,  12  years 
a^o.  In  1928.  conceived  and  started  the  Lincoln  dinner  as  a  State- 
wide aflalr. 

Judge  John  Gore  and  Congreysman  J.  Will  Tatlor.  who  but  a 
little  while  ago  so  ably  filled  their  positions  In  life  and  who  seemed 
so  full  of  health,  hope,  and  energy.  In  the  very  noontide  of  their 
.splendid  careers,  have  gone  from  the  clamorous  councils  of  men 
to  the  peaceful  silence  of  the  grave,  but  they  shall  not  sleep  alone 
there,  for  "All  that  tread  the  glotw  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
that  slumber  in  its  bosom."  "And  all  who  breathe  today,  and  all 
the  generations  to  come  must  feel  the  sting  that  stilled  their  hearts 
and  go  hence  and  make  their  bods  with  them." 

We  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  association  with  our  beloved 
Congressman.  J.  Wax  Tatxc*.  and  Judge  Jc  hn  Gore  again  In  this 
world,  hut  the  influence  of  their  personalities  still  lingers  here  to- 
nicht  like  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  that  are  faded  and  gone. 
History  may  not  write  them  as  great  as  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
lawyers  of  their  day.  for  they  did  not  employ  their  faculties  as  the 
represenutlves  of  any  special  Interest  as  Judge  or  statesmen,  yet 
they  were  great  In  the  splendid  equilibrium  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  and  they  both  towered  above  the  majority. 

Tbey  did  not  attempt  to  parade  their  powers  as  Judge  or  as 
statesmen,  yet  they  possessed  the  ability  that  but  few  do  possess. 
Ttielr  sky  lines  w.-re  high  and  even  and  showed  but  few  gapw  m  their 
Journeys'  from  the  cradle  to  tlie  grave.  They  both  were  repeatedly 
honored  by  t>etng  elected  to  office  and  were  as  reliable  as  the 
atUacUon  of  gravltaUon.  tbey  kixew  no  shadows  of  turmng.     They 


were  as  generous  as  autumn,  as  hospitable  as  summer,  and  as 
tender  a^  a  perfect  dav  in  June.  They  begged  for  the  opportun.ty 
to  do  good,  to  stand  bv  a  friend,  to  support  a  cause,  and  to  deftnd 
what  they  believed  to  be  right  They  always  answered  the  roll 
call  of  duty  In  the  offlcis  they  tilled  in  life.  untU  they  were  sud- 
denly summoned  to  answer  the  roll  call  of  eternity. 

The«e  two  outstandlr.g  Tcnnessceans  played  their  roles  In  life 
and  played  them  well.  They  were  stars  in  their  chosen  professions 
cf  their  day  and  time.  They  believed  In  the  people's  sovereignty 
and  their  virtue,  and  always  were  ready  to  defend  them  against  the 
a.'saults  of  the  lawless  elements  with  thf  courage  of  a  Hen.  Thc=e 
stalwart  citizens  of  the  great  Republican  Party  were  absolutely 
honest  men.  Their  words  were  gold,  their  promises  were  fulfill- 
ment, and  there  never  has  been— there  will  never  be  on  the  poor 
earth — anything  nobler  than  an  honest,  loving  soul. 

Tliey  wore  lawyers  and  Con^Te&sraen  of  high  attainments  and 
close  students  of  human  nature.  They  both  had  the  faculty  of 
concentration,  and  there  was  no  shield  of  sophistry  that  was  proolT 
against  the  shafts  of  their  reason,  no  helmet  cf  hypocrisy  that 
would  withstand  the  battle  ax  of  their  logic.  They  were  as  stead- 
fast as  faithful  as  the  stars.  Their  lives  were  full  of  honor  and 
kindness  and  of  helpful  deeds.  The  world  Is  poorer  tonight  than 
it  was  when  they  were  among  us. 

We  understand  that  they  had  to  toil  In  the  fields  in  their  young 
lives  for  their  dally  bread;  that  they  both  had  to  fight  to  extend 
their  way  into  prominence  in  their  chosen  professions,  and  thereby 
demonstrate  the  glorious  truth;  that  while  poverty  might  humble 
the  body.  It  cannot  beggar  the  Intellect  nor  starve  the  aspirations 
of  the  soul.  Undaunted  by  the  frowns  of  apposition,  they  pressed 
on  In  their  profession  until  they  climbed  to  the  very  highest  .sum- 
mit of  popular  favor  with  their  people.  Both  Judge  John  Gore 
and  Congressman  J.  Will  T.^tixjr  were  indeed  household  words  in 
Tenner  soe. 

We  cannot  but  think,  as  we  mix  and  mingle  around  these  festive 
boards  tonight,  but  what  the  immortal  Lincoln  with  our  two  de- 
parted sons  of  our  Grand  Old  Party.  Jud.;e  Gore  and  Congressman 
Tatlor  arc  looking  over  the  battlements  of  heaven  upon  this  scene 
here  tonight  Tliese  men  no  doubt  knew  well  the  following  phi-  ». 
losophy  of  Abo  Lincoln: 

"I  am  not  bound  to  win.  but  I  am  bound  to  be  true  I  am  not 
bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to  live  up  to  what  light  I  have. 
I  must  stand  by  :inyt)ody  that  stands  right — stand  by  him  while  he 
is  right--  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wTong." 

In  many  respects  this  Is.  in  our  Judgment,  one  of  the  Jewels  of 
our  literature  and  philosophy  and  contairvs  a  sentiment  that  was, 
no  doubt,  controlling  in  the  lives  of  these  departed  friends  of  ours, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  their  lives  and  conduct  while  they  so- 
journed on  this  earth. 

We  who  knew  Congressman  Taylor  best  know  that  his  philosophy 
which  he  often  expresst-d.  was:  "Forgive  your  enem'cs  and  never 
forget  a  friend  "  That  wa^  no  doubt  the  Ideal  cf  Judge  Gore  as 
w.^11.  Both  these  outstanding  citizens  were  loyal  to  their  friends, 
to  their  homes,  and  to  their  Nation.  Their  sympathies  were  as 
broad  as  the  sun's  smiles;  their  manly  acts  and  gentle  deeds  of 
love  and  mercy  were  like  the  gentle  rain  that  falls  alike  upon  the 
Just  and  unjust 

These  good  men  were  not  permitted  to  grow  old  and  feeble,  but 
while  we  cannct  fathom  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  let  us 
hope  and  believe  that  Ho  who  holds  the  universe  In  the  hollow  of 
h'.s  hand,  knows  best  when  to  call  us  all.  and  that  our  fellow  law- 
yers, statesmen,  and  friends  have  only  obeyed  the  summons  to  a 
higher  destiny  In  a  brlchter  and  better  world 

Major  Shofner.  we  offer  the  foregoing  statement  and  resolution 
on  the  lives  and  character  of  Judge  Gore  and  Congressman  J  Will 
Taylor,  and  suggest  that  a  copy  of  same  be  furnished  Congressman 
Taylors  wife;  a  copy  to  Judge  John  Gore's  sisters,  and  a  copy  to 
the  press. 

California  Fruit  and  Cotton  Growers  Endorse 
Reciprocal-Trade  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OK    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Febriiary  21,  1940 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  time  allocated  me  co 
sp>eak  on  the  floor  has  necessarily  been  limited,  it  has  not 
been  jxjssible  for  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  two  rather  important  endorsements  cf  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  and  the  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  which  come  from 
purely  agricultural  bodies  directly  engaged  in  marketing 
agricultural  commodities  and  whose  members  and  officers 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  importance  of  expors 
trade. 
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The  first  letter  was  sent  to  every  California  Representative 
in  Congress,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Dried  Fkuit  Association  or  California, 

San  Francisco,  February  17,  1940. 
Hon.  FiUNK  H    Buck. 

Hcnise  of  Reprcsentatife!'.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congrf-ssman  Bvck:  We  are  addressing  you  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
drlcd-fruit  industry  of  California  in  support  cf  the  Reciprocal 
-Trade  Aererments  Act.  It  is  our  feeling  in  this  indiuetry  that  the 
policy,  that  Is.  the  gesture  of  the  trade-agreements  program  has 
been"  of  Inestimable  value  to  us  in  su.=talnlng  the  position  of  our 
Industry  in  the  export  markets,  as  compared  with  the  situation 
we  would  have  fared  in  the  Instance  of  a  continued  retaliatory  trade 
re.'^trictive  battle  with  other  nations. 

On  January  27,  the  writer  was  privileged  to  make  a  statement  of 
the  views  of  this  industry  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
cf  the  House  of  Representatives.  For  a  more  complete  statement 
of  our  experience  and  our  favor  for  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements 
program,  we  will  refer  you  to  the  committee  record.  (Vol.  No. 
14  of  first  publication.) 

In  our  opinion,  the  procedure  in  effect  in  the  administration 
of  the  trad"-azreements  program  is  Found,  and  should  be  con.'-ldcred 
from  a  nonpartisan  viewpoint.  We  trust  the  measure  will  have 
your  support  as  it  will  shortly  be  considered  and  voted  upon  In  the 
ilouse  of  Representatives. 

Thanking  you  for  your  fair  consideration  of  this  request,  we 
remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

I  DniTD  FsriT  A-ssociatton 

CF  California. 

H.    C.    DUNLAP. 

Vice  President. 

The  second  letter  is  from  the  California-Arizona  Cotton 

Association,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Califcrnia-Arlzona  Cotton  Association.  Officers:  George  Cleveland, 
president;  Ed  Peterson,  vice  pres^ldent;  V/.  C.  Hollp.nd.  secretary- 
treasurer;  Neva  B.  Turner,  assistant  secretary.  Directors:  George 
Cleveland.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Ed  Peterson.  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  R.  M. 
Blankenbeckier.  Fresno.  Calif.;  M.  M.  Bradficld.  Fresno.  Calif.; 
C.  L.  Clancy.  Fresno.  Calif.;  J.  Robert  Fleming.  Phoenix.  Ariz.; 
Carl  L.  Maiildln.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  M.  G.  Scott.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Charles  E.  Wakefield.  Jr.,  Bakersfleld,  Calif.  Cotton  Ex- 
change Building 

Los  Angeles,  February  7,  1940. 

Congressman  Frank  H   Buck. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  After  a  careful  study  of  results  obtained  through 
operation  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  this  association  is  of 
the  cpinion  the  Trnde  Agreements  Act  pas.'ed  in  1934  and  pres- 
ently scheduled  to  expire  June   12.  1940.  should  be  renewed 

We.  therefore,  strongly  urge  your  support  of  Hous<i  Joint  Reso- 
lution 407  now  pending  before  Congress,  extending  for  a  years  the 
authority  of   the   executive   branch  of  the  Federal  Go"..'rnment   to 
negotiate  such   agreements  with  other  nations. 
Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  we  are 
Respectfully  yours. 

W.  C.  Hoi.i  and. 
I  Secretcry-treasurcT. 

There  Should  Not  Be  a  Return  to  Logrolling:— 
Method  of  Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements  Held 
Sound 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CAUFGRNLA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1940 


EDITORIAL   BY   W.   L.   BLAIR   IN   PASADENA    POST 


Mr.  VCX)RHIS  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  It 
would  be  worthwhile  for  every  Member  of  the  House  to  read 
the  following  fair  and  careful  analysis  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
question  by  the  editor  of  the  Pasadena  Post: 
[From  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Post] 
TiiE  Lookout 
(A  column  of  comment  edited  by  W.  L.  Blair,  managing  edltcjr  of  the 

Pasadena  Post) 

BOTH   PARTIES    MUST   SEEK   SOUND  TAKIFT   STAND 

Neither  political  party  can  come  out  of  this  reciprocity  debate  with 
fiylng  colors.  We  noticed  yesterday  in  ovir  brief  glance  at  the  back- 
ground of  the  reciprocity  program  that  some  of  the  great  men  of 


both  parties  have  sought  for  many  years  to  inaugurate  more  scien- 
tific methods  of  tariff  making  Their  alms  have  been  to  protect  the 
consuming  public  and  to  promote  International  trade.  Thore  on 
the  Republican  side  have  stressed  the  necessity  of  using  the  tariff  to 
equalize  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad;  those  on  the  Dcjti- 
ocratlc  side  have  stressed  the  need  of  opening  up  foreign  markets 
for  types  of  goods  which  this  country  can  produce  to  the  best 
advantage. 

But  these  real  statesmen  in  both  parties  have  alike  recognl7.ed 
that  while  Congress  should  determine  general  tariff  policy,  the  making 
and  adjusting  of  rate  schedules  should  be  in  other  hands. 

This  is  why  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Hoover  tariff 
commission  Idea  and  the  Hull  reciprocity  Idea  are  no  more  than  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  tiie  sainc  end.  The  former  gives  greater  empha- 
sis, perhaps,  to  the  equalizing  of  costs,  and  the  latter  gives  greater 
emphasis  to  the  opening  of  foreign  markets,  but  otherwise  they  are 
much  alike. 

I  think  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  Democrats  to  pvash  aside  the  TarlfT 
Commi&lon  without  further  trial.  I  think  it  is  equally  a  mistake 
for  the  Republicans  to  attempt  to  push  aside  the  reciprocity  program 
at  this  time.  Either  is  far  preferable  to  the  alternative,  which  is  the 
enactment  of  fixed  tariff  schedules  by  logrolling  in  Congress. 

The  effort  ought  to  be  to  bring  the  two  policies  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible Into  harmony,  to  utilize  whatever  Is  best  In  each,  and  to  be 
prepared  to  go  forward  after  the  war  with  a  strengthened  and  .safe- 
guarded program  which  recognizes  equally  the  need  of  equalizing 
costs  and  the  need  of  promoting  international  trade. 

Proponents  and  (  pponents  of  the  reciprocity  program  are  alike 
loaded  down  with  statistics.  One  set  cf  statistics  appears  to  prove 
that  the  program  already  has  resulted  in  great  benefits  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  wliolc.  Tlie  other  points  to  un- 
necessary importations  of  farm  products,  augmenting  our  domestic 
oversuppiy  of  .such  products. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  becaus?  our  country  Is  .so  nearly 
self-sustaining  we  do  not  need  to  encourage  international  trade. 
Europe  and  Asia  are  fighting  over  markets,  they  eay;  but  we  will 
get  along,  buying  what  we  want  and  t,elliiig  only  what  we  must  sell 
to  pay  for  what  we  want. 

Tliis  I  must  continue  to  regard  as  false  reasoning,  no  matter  who 
uses  it.  Europe  and  Asia  are  not  fighting  because  cf  any  evils 
which  have  ari-en  out  of  free  markets.  Insofar  as  tliey  are  fight- 
ing over  markets  at  all.  tliey  are  fighting  over  clo.'.ed  or  discrimina- 
tory markets,  over  their  market  fears  or  their  selfish  market  am- 
bitions. The  present  military  wars  are  in  some  me.isure  the  exten- 
sions of  economic  wars  based  on  Jtist  such  false  theories  as  that  of 
national  self-sufficiency. 

The  Hull  reciprocity  program  cannct  be  Judged  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  let*  goods  In  or  keeps  goods  out.  Letting  goods  in  to  this 
country  may  be  a  detriment  or  may  be  a  benefit.  Tlie  first  test 
Is  in  the  effect  upon  the  economic  life  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  in 
their  capacity  as  producers  and  in  their  capacity  as  consumers. 

The  second  test  is  in  the  effect  upon  the  issues  of  war  and  peace, 
for  the  world  as  a  whole  and  especially  for  the  United  States. 

W.  L.  B. 

__  Lincoln  Belongs  to  Every  Church 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY   RABBI    LOUIS    WOLSEY.    OP    CONGREGA- 
TION  RODEPH   SHALOM,  PHILADELPHIA 


Mr,  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  copy  of  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Rabbi  Louis  WoLsey,  of  Congregation  Rodeph 
Shalom.  Philadelphia,  broadcast  over  N.  B.  C,  February  10, 
1940.  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Jewish  Laymen's 
Committee: 

On  Monday,  the  Nation  again  bowrs  in  reverence  before  the 
sainted  figure  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  as  it  recalls  his  natal  day; 
and  as  a  son  of  Israel  who  rejoices  in  the  holy  privilege  cjf  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  may  I  take  advantage  of  this  moment  to  bring  my 
peoples  mead  of  tribute  to  his  deathless  memory.  There  was 
that  in  his  life  and  thought  which  makes  us  aU  lay  aside  our  re- 
ligious differences,  and  commits  us  in  reverence  to  the  denominator 
which  is  the  common  possession  of  our  total  citizenship.  Though 
we  might  classify  him  as  American,  as  partisan  of  a  definite  politi- 
cal creed,  and  as  one  txjm  in  a  certain  Slate,  and  even  faith,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  more  than  all  these  In  that  he  belonged  to  none 
of  them,  but  rather  to  that  undifferentiated  and  undenomlnatcd 
minority  who  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man.  Without  pedi- 
gree or  even  distinguiKlied  progeny,  he  was  and  is  Americas 
unique  personality.     Unlearned  In  the  art  of  composition,  he  wrol« 


/" 
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a  clAs^lc  proftf  Uiat  lit  still  Uie  wonder  and  Uxe  admiration  of  the 
5t\U>t.  Uii trained  In  the  dlscipUnes  cA  academy  and  college,  he 
«p..ke  with  authority  and  exactmj.6.  Melancholy,  he  was  a  man 
cf  wit  and  laughter.  Lonely,  he  walked  among  the  kings  and 
the  lowly  of  earth.  Membtr  of  no  church,  be  belonged  to  every 
church. 

Those  mllSlona  of  us  who  need  some  thought  of  the  yesterday, 
or  dome  *taff  of  today  on  which  to  Iran,  stand  siUnt  before  a  pres- 
ence that  stems  to  come  from  the  iKWhere.  but  which  because  ll-s 
influence  reaches  everywhere,  must  belong  to  the  ages.  They  called 
him  an  luadeT'when  he  lived  In  Bprmgfleld  because  he  gnve  his 
name  to  no  church  nienxberivhlp.  but  because  he  was  one  of  the 
mobt  devoutly  rellnioUA  men  of  earth,  there  L»  hardly  a  communion 
that  doea  not  claim  him  for  Us  very  own,  and  from  Us  pulpit 
cationi/*  him  as  America  s  noblest  exemplification  of  the  religious 
life      U  1  might  paraptirase  the  poem.  1  would  have  U  read  thus: 

Creeds   and   confrs.slons.   hlph   cliurch   or   the    low 
I  cannot  say:  but  you  would  vastly  please  one 
/   /  If  nemo  p  ilnted  Scripture  you  would  sh<5W 

-  /  Tr>  which  of  these  belonged  America's  Lincoln. 

'  I  think  to  all  or  none.     Not  curious  creeds. 

/  Or  ordered  forms  of  church  rule  he  taught. 

But  lovp  of  soul  tiiat  blosson\ed  Into  deeds 

With  humiin  good  and  human  blessings  fraught. 

When  asked  bv  a  Member  of  Congress  why  he  did  not  join  some 
church  h"  said  '  "Becauoe  I  find  difllculty  without  merftnl  reserva- 
tion in  Kivlni?  my  R.s.«ent  to  their  long  and  complicated  creeds. 
When  anv  church  In.scrlbes  on  Its  altar,  as  a  qualification  for  mcm- 
ber-.hip  the  Saviour's  ."Statement  nf  the  substai-.ce  of  the  Law  and 
the  Oospt'l.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Cw^d  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thv  soul  and  with  all  thy  might  •  •  •  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.'  that  church  wifl  I  Jc^in  with  all  my  heart  and 
■oul  " 

A.*!  long  as  creed!"  could  wape  a  wordy  battle  a.s  to  the  good  or  evil 
of  the  Institution  of  .•slavery,  as  long  as  men  believed  In  the  social 
Jnju.stlce  of  wlnnlig  a  fortune  out  of  the  toll  and  sweat  of  human 
chattel  so  lonp  could  the  mental  and  moral  hon?sty  of  that  great 
man  find  no  peac  In  the  compromises  or  In  the  theolocical  Jug- 
gleries I'f  th"  creeds  So  long  as  the  men  of  God  could  preach 
peace  nnd  cct'nei(^'\f'  nn  Immoral  Institution  which  must  lead  to  war, 
how  cf>uld  they  hope  to  win  to  their  company  a  man  who  believed 
in  con*l.'=TencT  between  the  creed  and  the  deed.  He  asked  for  God's 
ble^lr.g  upon  a!l  the  church.^s,  but  It  was  because  he  would  have 
them  podly  He  asked  for  the  prayers  of  all  of  them,  but  only 
because  he  believed  that  the  churches  should  bring  their  people 
nearer  to  God  Member  of  no  church,  he  was  the  teacher  of  all 
the  churches  Ir.  h:s  ln.<istrnce  upon  their  religious  hon^»sty.  He 
wa.'^  not  unamiia'ed  because  he  bell.ned  too  little,  but  because  he 
believed  too  much  And  It  wad  not  that  he  held  hlm.self  better 
th  *n  the  church  member,  but  that  he  respected  the  good  lUe  more. 
Thev  needed  the  church,  but  he  needed  them. 

When  he  bade  h!s  fellow  towi.smen  farewell  on  his  Journey  to  the 
Capital  he  said  to  theni:  "Washaigton  never  could  have  succeeded 
except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he  at  all 
times  relied  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  ?amc  dnine 
aid  which  sustained  h.m;  and  in  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place 
my  reliance  for  suppcri.  and  I  hope  you.  my  friends,  will  all  pray 
that  I  may  receive  that  divine  as.^istauce  without  which  I  cannot 
succe»Kl.  but  wi'h  which.  Fuccess  is  certain  ■'  It  was  a  call  to 
sincerity  in  prayer  to  devoutness  when  approaching  God.  to  the 
religious  inspiration  of  men  praying  together,  to  the  fraternity  of 
the  church  life  which  ask><  Cod  for  a  blessing  and  then  gtrds  up  Us 
loins  to  discharire  n  «:icred  dxity  When  prayer  and  reverence  and 
the  Word  of  God  bind  men  together  In  a  holy  cause,  then.  In  the 
Lincoln  sen.se.  one  has  a  relielon  whether  m  the  church  or  out  of  It. 

Oh.  not  that  the  churchlessneas  of  Lincoln  is  a  call  to  people  to 
forsake  the  altar,  cr  to  refuse  to  t)ow  down  before  it  He  must 
believe  h;mself  to  Ijc  another  Lincoln  who  feels  no  need  of  prayer 
With  his  fdlow  men;  but  rather  that  this  man  of  almoet  deified 
stature  Is  a  cliallenge  to  all  of  us  to  wed  our  speech  with  our  hand, 
to  refuse  to  translate  our  church  or  our  synagogue  into  a  mean  and 
narrow  tribalism,  to  exploit  it  as  an  Instrument  lor  our  snobbery. 
or  as  an  indulgence  of  oiu-  belief  In  our  tiny  superiorities  Snch 
irreligious  phenomena  exist  txjth  within  as  well  as  without  the  ap- 
pointed shrines  "For  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?" — 
our  American  hero  so  frequently  recited  The  prophet  E^ekiel.  too, 
stressed  the  lessi'.n  when  he  said:  "Come.  I  pray  you.  and  hear  what 
Is  the  *crd  that  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord;  and  come  unto  Thee 
as  the  f>e<:ple  cometh.  and  sit  before  Thee  as  my  people,  and  hear 
Thy  words  but  do  them  net  -for  w;th  their  mouth  they  show  much 
love   but  their  heart  goeth  aTter  covetousness  • 

The  prophet  belonged  t.o  na  synacot?  He  was  unlabeled  as  to  his 
religious  beliefs.  No  guild  c'.a'med  him  as  Its  own.  But  he  spoke 
a  word  that  is  the  property  of  all  the  churches  and  synaijotrues  of 
the  world  for  all  time — a  word  that  called  people  to  God  and  the 
riKhteous  life  Even  so.  Afcraham  Lincoln  without  sermontzim?  or 
preaching  or  commanding  or  indoctrinating,  becomes  to  all  men 
o<  all  faiths — and  of  none — the  reverently  religious  fttrure  that 
msplres  men  by  the  honesty  of  his  life,  by  the  humility  of  his  creat- 
ness.  by  his  holy  U-.ist  in  Divine  Providence,  and  by  his  Ineffable 
t>elief  In  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race  Like  a  prophet  of 
huir.anity  chailcngini;  the  seif-ccmplatency  of  his  own  and  of  every 
day  Uc  could  a^peul  to  lus  people:  "Willi  mAltcc  toward  none;  witii 


charity  for  all;  with  firmness  In  the  rl(?ht  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right.  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in  "  No  holy  servant 
at  sacred  altar  has  ever  said  a  nobler  word  or  uttered  a  more  deeply 
religious  profession  of  faith. 

Our  churches  and  our  synagorues  are  frail  ladders  on  the  runes  of 
which  we  climb  to  truth  and  God  When  they  can  see  the  good  In 
one  another,  when  thev  can  cease  to  carp  and  chide  and  disvalue 
one  another,  and  stretch  their  hands  out  to  each  other  in  love  and 
service  and  forget  their  pride  of  opimon  and  bii^lry  of  sect— then 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Lincoln  shall  have  unrieaihed  deatli.  and 
rendered  himself — and  his  posterity — the  Great  Arisen. 

Lincoln  Is  not   dead      He  lives 

In  all  that  pities  and  forgives 

He  has  arisen   and  sheds  a  fire 

That  makes  America  aspire. 

El-en  now.  as  when  In  life  he  led. 

He  leads  us  onward  from  the  dead; 

Yes.  over  the  whole  wide  world  he  bends 

To  make  the  world  a  world  of  friends. 


Problem  of  Agricultural  Distress  and  Miprration  of 
Displaced  Farm  Families  Demands  Attention 
Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK   «..\L!FORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1940 


LETTER   FROM  THE  EDITOR   OP  THE  FARJ.IER-STOCKMAN  OP 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  hide  di-sturbing  facts.  Indeed,  the  time  is 
now  for  us  to  know  as  nearly-  as  we  can  exactly  what  the 
situation  is  and  the  full  extent  of  the  problems  we  face. 
I  have  seldom  read  a  more  pointed  exposition  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  distress  of  our  agricultural 
people,  the. exhaustion  of  resources,  and  the  mechanization 
of  agriculture  on  the  one  hand  and  the  interstate  migration 
of  uprooted  families  on  the  other  than  is  contained  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  Parmor-Stockman 
Of  Oklahoma  City  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander.  Farm  Security 
Administrator: 

The    FAaMER-STOCKMAH. 

Oklahoma  City.  Ofcia..  January  30,  1940. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Alex.^nder. 

Farm  Security  AdministTation.  WcLthington.  D.  C. 

De-vh  Dr.  Alexander:  I  have  for  some  time  eagerly  read  everything 
which  came  to  my  notice  dealing  with  the  South's  problem  of  a 
dense  population  in  relation  to  Its  resources.  There  is  a  growing 
belief  on  my  part  that  in  every  sense  this  is  the  Nations  No.  1 
problem. 

I  bejan  to  grow  up  with  the  problem  as  a  boy  on  a  Tennessee 
tobacco  farm.  I  remember  vividly  all  that  went  with  growing 
tobacco  which  sold  for  2  to  5  cents  a  pound — and  very  little  of  it  at 
5  cents.  From  there  I  came  to  Oklahoma  and  helped  to  grow  chtap 
cotton.  Tlie  last  crop  I  actually  helped  to  produce  was  in  1914. 
which  brought  6  ceut5  a  pound.  Since  then  I  have  watched  the 
passing  scene  in  the  S*3Uth. 

Beginning  5  years  ago.  I  watched  the  migration  which  began  at 
that  time  from  Oklahoma  and  which  terminated  in  the  "Oakles"  In 
California.  We  here  could  actually  see  them  leaving  the  State  and 
know  why  they  were  leaving  All  that  we  have  learned  about  the 
problem  to  date  argues  that  ';tlll  more  mu.-^t  leave  d^?plte  all  efforts 
whatsoever  ^^hich  may  be  made  t>oth  privately  and  pubticiy. 

The  occasion  of  this  letter  is  the  address  which  you  made  at  Nash- 
ville on  Junuary  25.  I  read  this  with  keen  interest,  kncwirg  y.itir 
devotion  to  the  Souih  and  your  wUlingnese  to  look  at  facts 

In  my  view,  the  situation  Is  going  to  get  much  worse  before  it 
gets  any  better.  Even  though  we  might  regnin  a  large  pr^rt  of 
our  export  cotton  m.-u-kct,  the  mechanisation  of  agriculture  Is 
certain  to  continue.  More  farmers  left  Oklahoma  becatise  of  the 
tractor  than  because  of  drouth 

I  am  not  able  to  otiserve  that  erosion  In  the  Scuth  has  by  any 
means  txrn  stepped  Yes.  we  made  a  start,  but  the  danvice  con- 
tinues aud  each  year  It  results  in  farms  no  longer  capable  of  bup- 
portinp  a  family  on  even  a  subsistence  level. 

I  observe  also  that  most  houses  In  the  South  are  20  years  old  or 
over,  th.it  few  nn>  painted  and  few  are  repaind.  T  cannot  locate 
any    capital    available    for    either    repairing    or    rebuilding    these 
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houses.    ^Mienever  one  becomes  inhabitable  or  Is  destroyed,  another 
family  must  take  to  the  road. 

Its  a  long  story  and  I  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  all  of 
Its  details.  It  all  odds  up  in  my  mind  to  the  fact  that  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  must  prepare  to  take  c:u-e  of  the  surplus  population 
of  the  S^uth.  riio  resources  of  the  South  simply  will  not  maintain 
lh2  present  population.  If  that  statement  be  true,  then  assuredly 
it  will  not  maintain  the  surplus  population  which  is  produced 
every  year. 

Whatever  the  migration  from  Oklahcma  farm-s  has  been  in  the 
last  5  years,  and  whether  that  migration  represents  a  net  decrease 
In  the  number  of  farmers  or  nierely  the  increase  in  the  farm  popu- 
lation, it  would  have  been  far  greater  were  not  seme  33  percent  of 
all  our  farmers  heavily  subsidized  where  they  now  live.  I  refer  to 
various  programs  with  which  you  are  quite  familiar,  which  add  to 
the  family  income  of  these  farmers.  Were  the  tctal  of  this  sub- 
tidy  withdrawn,  farm  families  would  pour  out  of  the  hills  in  search 
of  food  which  they  cannot  produce  or  don't  know  hov  to  produce 
where  they  are. 

The  point  to  my  letter  Is  this:  The  real  situation  Is  understood  by 
only  a  few,  a  few  In  the  fit-Id  of  agriculture  who  have  the  facts  and 
are  willing  to  look  at  them.  The  general  public  does  not  suspect 
the  facts  nor  their  significance.  It  does  not  suspect  that  it  has 
already  assumed  the  burden  of  support  of  a  part  of  the  Souths 
rural  population.  If  I  am  half-way  right  in  my  analysis,  they  must 
get  ready  to  support  an  even  larger  number  In  the  immediate  years 
ahead. 

I  write  because  of  the  desperate  need  of  a  reexamination  of  the 
situation  In  order  that  the  facts — and  they  will  be  unplea.sant 
facts — can  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Nation.  I  agree  with 
you  wholly  that  time  Itself  offers  no  .solution.  Mayt)e  we  will  never 
find  an  ea^y.  happy  s-jlutlon.  but  at  least  we  can  soften  the  blow 
by  an  understanding  of  the  facts. 

Cant  we  do  more  than  we  are  doing  to  get  the  story  over  to  the 
public'' 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  Roberts,  Editor. 


Record  of  the  Trade  Pacts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

I       OK  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TIIE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  OF  FEBRUARY 

19.  1940 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
irarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  P.bruary  19.  1940: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February   19.  1940) 

RECORD  OF  THE  TRADE  PACTS 

If.  during  a  period  of  ni03t  Intense  competition,  a  company  were 
able  not  only  to  hold  its  share  of  total  busine.ss  done  In  the  Nation 
but  actually  to  increase  it.  stockholders  would  be  Justified  In  be- 
lieving that  the  management  was  pursuing  a  pretty  sound  policy. 

Despite  all  criticism,  this  Is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  our 
export  trade  dunni;  Trader  Hull's  program  of  reciprocal  agreements. 
All  scrts  of  diiUculties.  in  the  form  of  barter  agreements,  clearing 
arrangements,  quotas,  and  what  not.  have  hampered  international 
trade  these  past  years.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  them.  Against  this 
background,  our  export  business  is  establishing  an  enviable  record. 
We  have  been  steadily  Increasing  our  ehare  in  world  markets. 
Significantly,  the  greatest  pcrcentape  gain  has  taken  place  in  those 
countries  with  which  Mr.  Hull  has  concluded  reciprocal  trade 
agreements. 

Figures  which  only  now  have  become  available  tell  the  story  of 
development  of  our  export  trade.  Let  us  turn  to  the  record  and 
compare  the  proportions  of  the  leading  export  markets  which  we 
held  in  1938  with  these  of  1933.  which  can  be  considered  the  pre- 
agreemcnt   year. 

There  are  16  foreltjn  countries  whose  foreign  trade  the  reciprocal 
agreements  affected  during  that  period.  In  1933.  these  countries 
had  total  imports  of  $5.980.4CO.OOO  and  in  1938  a  total  of  $6,073,- 
400.000,  a  pain  of  15  percent.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
during  that  period  lncrea.sed  from  $732,100,000  to  $1,196,400,000. 
a  gam  of  63  percent  Imports  from  all  other  countries  declined 
7  percent  from  $5,248,200  000  to  $4,876,900,000. 

In  1933.  the  United  States  supplied  12.2  percent  of  the  total  Im- 
ports of  these  countries  and  other  nations  87  8  percent.  By  1938, 
the  United  S'ates  supplied  19  7  percent  and  other  countries  80  3 
percent  Shnu:d  any  one  a.s.sert  that  possibly  spr-cial  circumstances 
affected  the  liguies  for  each  of  these  2  years,  it  can  be  pointed  out 


that  the  American  percentage  ."^harp  Increased  during  each  of  the  In- 
tervening years  v.hlle  that  of  other  countries  lest  ground  steadily. 

The  record  with  agreement  countries  contrasts  with  that  with 
nonagrecment.  During  that  time,  there  were  20  major  cnun- 
tries  not  in  the  reciprocal  program.  The  United  States  increased 
its  hold  on  these  markets  but  much  more  slowly. 

These  20  countries  had  total  imports  of  $.1,894,800,000  In  1933  and 
$12,290,100,000  in  1938.  Countries  other  than  the  United  States 
Incrensed  their  sales  from  $7,816  300.000  to  $10. 509.900. OtX).  This 
country  expanded  its  share  from  $1,078,530,000  to  $1,780,200,000. 
Our  share  of  thisc  20  markets  in  1933  was  virtually  the  same  ns  'hat 
of  the  16  agrc.ment  countries  at  12.1  percent,  compared  with  the 
122  percent  for  nt;reement  nations.  In  1938.  our  share  had  In- 
creased to  only  14.5  percent,  as  against  the  19.7  percent  for  the 
agreement  bloc. 

The  two  trends  which  have  developed  are  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  our  export  trade  Tl^.ey  developed  during  a 
period  of  Intense  economic  warfare  when  every  conceivable  form 
of  club  was  being  swung  by  o'her  countries  to  capture  foreign 
markets  and  when  certain  countries  were  loud  In  their  protestations 
that  th?  day  of  freedom  of  international  trade  had  passrd  and  that 
foreign  trade  of  the  future  was  to  be  only  an  Instrument  of  state 
policy 

Mr.  Hull,  on  the  contrary,  has  proceeded  on  the  theory  that 
export  trade  will  develop  more  satisfactorily  where  there  is  the 
greatest  attainable  freedom  in  the  exchange  of  goods.  So  far.  the 
results  t>ear  him  out. 


United  Stales  is  No.  1  Source  of  Red  War  Supplies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  following  article  from  this  morning's 
Times-Herald: 

I  From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  February  21,  1940] 

United  States   Is  No.   1    Source   of  Red  War   Supplies — Materiai. 

Bought  Here  for  Finnish  Invasion 

(By  John  M.  Fisher) 

Communistic  Ru.ssla  is  leaning  heavily  upon  American  supplies 
in  prosecuting  its  war  with  Finland,  a  survey  showed  yesterday. 

Despite  President  Roosevelt's  recent  denunciation  of  the  Soviet 
as  an  "absolute  dictatorship"  and  expression  of  sympathy  for  Fin- 
land, the  fact  remains  the  administration  has  made  the  United 
States  the  No.  1  source  of  vital  materials  now  used  in  its  invasion 
of  Finland. 

SOVIET  recognition    FACTOR 

This  situation  has  been  brought  about  by  the  following  factors: 
(1)  Recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government;  (2)  a  commercial  treaty 
according  the  Soviet  Union  unconditional  most-favored-natlon 
treatment,  which  means  tariff  concessions;  (3)  licensing  of  arma- 
ments for  sale  to  Ru.ssla;  (4)  purcha.se  of  Russian  gold  which 
establishes  credits  in  this  country;  (5)  and  valuable  technical 
assistance  obtained  from  the  United   States. 

In  1939  Russia  imported  $56,638,000  worth  of  American  poods, 
and.  significantly  inoiiph,  approximately  50  percent  of  these  Im- 
ports into  Russia  were  made  In  the  last  4  mor.frhs  of  the  year,  which 
covered  preparations  for  the  assault  on  Finland. 

Last  year's  exports  to  Russia  compared  with  $69,691,000  In  1938. 
when  the  United  States  was  also  the  leading  exporter  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  decline  is  chiefly  cccoimted  for  by  smaller  shipments 
of  metal-working  machinery. 

PRINCIPAL    ITEM 

But  such  machinery — necessary  for  armaments— remained  the 
principal  item  on  the  Soviet's  shopping  list  in  the  United  States, 
amounting  to  about  $29,000,000  In  1939.  Soviet  pu-'chases  also 
included  increased  amounts  of  other  war  commcdities.  particularly 
of  copp?r.  molybdenum  ere.  wheat,  and  aluminum. 

S.1nce  Europe's  conflagration  began  last  September  1,  nearly  90 
percent  of  Ru  sia's  purchases  in  the  United  States  consisted  of 
materials  and  machinery  useful  in  witr  industries  or  of  vital  need 
under  wartime  conditions.  A  special  analysis  available  at  tht?  Com- 
merce Department  shows  that  ajjproximately  thirty-three  millions 
cut  of  more  than  $36,000,000  in  exports  to  Ru.ssla  In  the  5  months 
ended  January  31.  1940.  consisted  of  items  needed  for  warfare. 

Exports  In  January  amounted  to  $11.313  000.  compared  with 
$10,528,000  in  December,  and  only  $2,816,000  in  J.inuary  1939. 
Nearly   all   of   the  .shipments  to  Russia  this  January   consisted  of 
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ccpper  and  metal-working  machn*ry      A  onmplete  brenK-dnwri  for 
ttiii  month  is  not  available,  but  in  the  preceding  4  months  cf  the 
European  uar  leading  exports  to  Russia  were  as  follows 
[In  thousands  at  dollars] 
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According  to  Commerce  nfflclals.  all  of  Russia's  1939  purchases 
of  trawoline  were  made  In  tlie  3  months  ended  with  November 
The  Sovl?t  invasion  of  Finland  began  on  Novemt>er  30  They 
■aid.  however  that  none  of  the  fufl  was  avia'lon  gasoline  All 
of  It  was  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Vladivostok   m  Siberia. 

PrBTU.VSING    AOirRAFT 

The  list  of  arms  exports  Ucenwd  by  the  Secretary  cf  State 
shows  that  Ruaaia  has  confined  Its  armament  imp<irt,s  from  the 
United  States  to  aircraft  and  their  acceissories.  Indicating  that 
machinery  and  materials.  lmp<^>rted  sufflctKl  for  their  own  produc- 
tion of  munitions  and  armaments. 

Ruanta  led  in  the  amount  of  exports  under  license  during  1939. 
Its  total  armament  purcha-scs  of  $1  097.01.5  consisted  of  »845.9G6 
In  assembled  or  unaf^jiembletl  aircraft.  »74.514  in  p.irts.  and  $176.- 
630  in  all  plane  engines  In  January  of  thus  year  engine  shipments 
to  Ru5»iH  amountefl  to  another  $45  19'i,  comprising  all  of  the 
arms   imptirts  f<>r  that   nu^nth. 

The  War  Department  says  It  does  not  have  any  figures  on  how 
much  othrr  e<|uipment  is  American  made  But  it  is  known  that 
Russia  hns  bnught  considerable  amounts  of  tractors,  trucks,  and 
other  motor  equipment  which  could  be  easily  transformed  from 
clviKan  to  military  u.se 

EMPLOYED    BT     RfSSIA 

Simll;irly.  the  State  Department  claims  no  count  en  the  number 
of  American  technicians,  engir.etrs.  and  other  experts  borrowed  by 
Russia  frcm  the  United  Slates  for  consultation  on  industrial  and 
mining  developments  But  their  em.ployment  by  Russia  Is  a  mat- 
ter cf  public  knowledpe  The  State  Department  now  thinks  that 
mivst  of  thea*  American  technicians  have  left  or  are  leavlns 
Rus.«-la.  The  Army  has  a  military  attache  located  at  Moscow,  bu: 
there  are  no  offlcers  "loaned  '  to  Russia,  according  to  the  War 
Dcpiirtment. 

How   does   Russia   pay  for   Its   huge   purchases   In   this   country? 

The  answer  is  principally  through  goods  sold  to  this  country, 
which  amount  to  .something  less  than  half  of  exports  to  Russia, 
and  through  fale  of  the  gold  mined  by  Russia,  which  is  one  of 
the  worlds,  leading;  producers.  The  United  States  Treasury  has 
denied  luitil  leccntly  that  It  has  purchase<l  any  gold  Irom  Russia 
within  the  last  'J  years. 


Labor  Oppose.s  the  Extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  .Agreements  Act 

EXTE.VSIOX  OP^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OK   OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESE.NT.ATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1940 


LETTER   FROM  THE   TR.\DES    AND   LABOR   COUNCIL  OF   EAST 

LIVERPOOL.   OHIO 


"  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recofd.  I  include  the  following  letter 
received  ftciu  the  East  Laverpcol  Trades  and  Labor  Council, 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio: 

Trades  and  Labor  CorNriL. 

East  Liverpool.  Ohio.  February  17.  1940. 

HoNoaABLE  Srs:   We  appeal  for  your  support  agalr.st  the  transfer 

cf   Job   opportunities   of    American    workers    to  workers   In   foreign 

ccuntrles.     We  appeal  for  your  support  against  the  virtual  setting 

aside  of  the  protective  advantages  cf  our  Asiatic  exclusion  law.  of 

our  rt«sUlctlve  Immigration  laws,  and  the  fair  labor  standards  law. 

History  warns  us  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  E^iropean 

aDd  A&lalic   wars  American  mar  lie  ts   will  t>e  flooded  wltli  cheaply 


produced  products  of  the  foreign  nations.  Impoverished  by  war 
costs,  unless  the  competitive  products  of  American  workers  are  pro- 
tected by  adequate  tariff  rates. 

Our  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  as  the  enclosed  analysts  by  repre- 
sentative American  labor  demonstrates,  provide  that  products  of 
the  excluded  workers  of  A-sla  and  the  quota  basis  entry  of  workers 
of  European  countries  are  permitted  entry  into  American  markets 
at  total  costs  which  are  less  than  American  costs  of  production^ 
What  protection  is  accorded  the  Jobs  and  the  living  standards  of 
American  workers  through  our  Asiatic  exclusion  law.  our  restric- 
tive immigration  laws,  our  fair  labor  standards  law.  if  dollar-minded 
foreign  and  American  distributors  can  market  In  America  foreign- 
made  competitive  products  at  total  costs,  which  are  less  than 
American  costs  of  production? 

We  ate  Interested  solely  in  protecting  the  job  opportunities  and 
maintaining  the  standards  of  living  of  our  American  workers  now 
made  pos.«^ible.  under  normal  conditions,  for  American  workers. 
We  a.sk  your  help  and  your  legislative  support. 

Our  city  is  tlie  center  of  the  American  pottery  Industry  Our 
Indusrry.  amilated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  or- 
ganized 95  percent  We  have  the  capacity  to  produce  all  the  table- 
ware needed  for  the  American  market  We  have  thousands  of  idle 
pottery  workers  seeking  work.  Yet.  for  Illustration,  while  our 
American  laws  prohibit  the  entry  of  Asiatic  workers  Into  our  coun- 
try, the  products  of  such  workers,  according  to  a  survey  made  and 
publl.'-hed  bv  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  supply  some  40 
percent  of  the  tableware  yearly  sold  in  the  United  States  Such  a 
condition  naturally  transfers  the  badly  needed  job  opportunities 
of  American  workers  to  the  slave  wage  paid  workers  of  Japan. 
That  which  Is  true  of  oior  condition  Is  likewise,  no  doubt,  true  In 
many  other  Industries 

We  appeal  for  your  suppc^rt.  We  ask  that  you  vote  against  the 
con'.mued  authorization  for  our  entry  into  reciprocal  trade  treaties. 
unless  such  legislation  provides  that  no  foreign-made  products, 
competitive  with  products  of  American  workers,  which  American- 
made  products  are  commercially  available,  be  admitted  to  American 
markets  at  total  costs  which  are  less  than  American  costs  of 
production  or  American  wholesale  selling  prices  of  competitive 
American  products,  and  unless  such  legislation  provides  that  such 
trade  treaties  are  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

Trusting  that  wc  may  have  your  support  in  protecting  the  job 
opportunities  of  American  workers  and  your  support  in  making 
effecilve  our  Asiatic  exclusion  law.  our  restrictive  Immigration  laws, 
and  our  fair-labor  standards  law  by  restricting  the  authorization 
to  continue  reciprocal  trade  treaties  as  above  outlined,  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  C   Sal.sberrt.  President. 
James  H    Graeton,  Secretary. 


The  Finnish  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the 
true  situation  with  respect  to  aid  for  Finland  at  this  t'me? 
All  of  U.S  are  entirely  .sympathetic  with  Finland.  All  of  us 
admire  the  brave  stand  she  is  putting  up.  All  of  U3  abhor 
the  ruthless  invasion  by  Ru,s-ia.  What  can  or  are  we  a.s  a 
nation  doing  about  it?  What  can  or  are  we  as  a  people 
doing  about  it? 

To  understand  the  present  situation.  let  us  go  back  into  a 
little  history.  Not  long  ago  Italy  ruthlessly  Invaded  Ethiopia. 
We  enacted  and  invoked  a  neutrality  bill  prohibiting  the 
shipment  of  aim.s,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to 
belligerent  nations.  We  also  passed  the  Johnson  Act.  pro- 
hibiting loans  to  nations  who  were  in  default  to  the  United 
States.  A  civil  war  broke  out  in  Spain,  supported  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  Communists  and  on  the  other  by  the  F^iscist- 
Nazi  axis.  And  then  Germany  took  over  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  w:th  Russia  took  over  Poland. 

Let  us  understand  that  in  all  of  these  cases  of  aggression 
we  had  not  as  a  nation  or  as  a  people  given  any  of  the  vic- 
tims any  material  aid  either  in  the  form  of  cash,  munitions, 
or  implements  of  war. 
'  When  England  and  France  went  to  the  aid  of  Poland, 
Congress  was  called  into  extraordinary  session  because  it 
had  failed  to  enact  a  new  neutrality  bill  demanded  by  the 
I   administration  last  year. 
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We  were  told  that  the  arms  embargo,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  hailed,  when  enacted,  as  "the  greatest  action 
ever  taken  toward  the  peace  of  the  world."  should  be  lifted 
to  ijermit  defenseless  nations  to  arm  themselves  against 
aggression  by  dictator  nations.  A  cash-and-carry  provision 
was  invoked  on  arms  and  munitions — as  it  had  been  before 
on  everything  else — and  American  ships,  seamen,  and  passen- 
gers, were  prohibited  frcm  entering  danger  zones  included 
in  the  new  neutrality  bill.  Also,  we  insisted  that  credit  could 
not  be  extended  by  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations  to 
belligerent  nations  who  were  affected  by  the  Johnson  Act.  In 
addition  that  bill  legalized  for  the  first  time  the  manufacture 
and  shipment  of  gas  and  liquid  fire  and  flame  throwers.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  voted  against  it.  I  will  discuss  that 
a  bit  later.  In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  this  ses.sion, 
the  President  took  occa-sion  to  chide  the  late  Senator  Borah 
and  other  so-called  isolationists  who  he  said  in  effect  had 
claimed  superior  knowledge  of  impending  world  events  and 
yet  could  not  foresee  the  future  as  accurately  as  himself. 

Now.  here  is  the  case  of  Finland,  an  outstanding  de- 
mocracy. The  one  nation  that  qualifies  under  the  John.':on 
Act  with  respect  to  war  debts.  The  little  nation  that  bor- 
rowed $100,000,000  from  this  Nation  during,  and  after,  the 
World  War  and  has  repaid  it  entirely  on  schedule.  It  finds 
itself  invaded  by  a  nation  many  times  its  size. 

On  January  17  the  President  sent  a  message  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  from  which  I  quote  sis  follows: 

There  Is  without  doubt  In  the  United  States  a  great  desire  for 
some  action  to  assi.st  Finland,  to  finance  the  purchase  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses  and  manufactured  products,  not  Including  Imple- 
ments of  war  There  is  at  the  same  time  undoubted  opposition 
to  the  creation  of  precedent  which  might  lead  to  large  credits 
to  nations  in  Europe,  either  belligerents  or  neutral.  No  one 
desires  a  return  to  such  a  status. 

The  apparent  need  of  Finland  is  for  implements  of  war 
and  manpower,  rather  than  agricultural  surpluses  and  manu- 
factured products.  Now,  the  administration  dictated  the 
neutrality  bill.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Would  it 
not  have  been  possible  to  have  exempted  in  that  act — if  we 
could  foretell  the  future — those  who  came  under  the  John.son 
Act  provision  and  thereby  make  it  possible  for  us  now.  under 
that  act,  to  permit  Finland  to  purchase  munitions  on  credit 
or  loan,  which  she  needs,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
the  status  desired  by  the  President  and  by  us  all? 

Senator  Brown  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  a  $60,000,000 
loan  to  Finland,  generally  without  strings  attached.  A  Sen- 
ate committee  apparently  desired  to  avoid  such  a  status, 
with  which  I  agree,  because  I  do  not  want  to  open  the  doors 
of  our  Treasury  to  every  nation  that  goes  to  war  unless  wc 
tie  it  strictly  to  those  who  qualify  under  the  Johnson  Act. 
Hence,  striking  cut  the  enacting  clause,  the  Senate  put  out 
a  new  bill  providing  for  an  increase  of  capitalization  author- 
ization of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  the  amount  of  $100,- 
000.000  and  stated  that  no  loan  to  be  "hereafter  made"  to 
any  nation  or  the  nationals  thereof  should  exceed  at  any 
one  time  $20,000,000.  Tlie  papers  immediately  picked  this 
up  as  the  Finnish  loan,  and  said  that  the  Senate  had  agreed 
to  a  $20,000,000  loan  for  Finland. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  records  today  to  determine 
the  facts  introduced  in  evidence  before  the  House  Committee 
en  Banking  and  Currency,  before  w^hich  this  bill  is  being  con- 
sidered and  hearings  held. 

In  testimony  today,  February  20,  letters  were  introduced 
frcm  the  Finnish  Government  and  the  Russian  Government, 
both  officially  denying  that  the  nations  were  at  war,  Con.se- 
quently.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hackworth,  legal  adviser  to  the  Secretary 
cf  State,  testified  that  a  loan  to  either  nation  would  not 
technically  violate  our  neutrality  law  nor  international  law. 
Personally.  I  believe  most  of  us  in  this  Nation — and  in  Fin- 
land—agice  that  a  war  is  in  progress.  I  believe  we  all  agree 
that  there  is  a  war  in  progress  in  China.  Yet  our  Neutrality 
Act  has  not  been  invoked  either  by  Presidential  proclamation 
or  act  of  Congress  in  either  case.  Mr.  Hackworth  testified 
that  it  had  not  been  invoked  in  the  Finnish-Russian  di.spute 
because  of  the  fact  that  American  interests  were  not  in 
Jeopardy.    When   questioned   about   the  Sino-Jap   war,   he 


stated  that  American  interests  would  be  more  greatly  jeop- 
ardized if  the  act  were  invoked.  Rather  a  paradox,  I  woiild 
say. 

Through  the  Export -Import  Bank,  we  have  loaned  to 
China  $25,000,000  with  no  restrictions  attached,  and  they  have 
purcha.sed  implements  of  war  with  it.  We  have  loaned  the 
Finnish-American  Trading  Co.  of  Finland,  through  the  samo 
agency.  $10,000,000  of  which  $8,000,000  has  been  expended  and 
the  balance  will  be  expended  shortly.  But  in  the  case  of  Fin- 
land and  all  other  nations  now,  they  are  specifically  prohibited 
from  expending  these  credits  for  war  materials. 

Mr.  Jes.se  Jones,  head  of  the  R.  F.  C.  and,  therefore,  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  testifying  before  the  House  committee 
said: 

There  Is  no  rea.son  for  Finland  to  be  mentioned  in  this  bill  at  all. 
This  is  the  same  bill  we  came  up  here  with  last  year.  We  consider 
It  an  authorization  to  make  further  loans  to  Finland  up  to 
$20,000,000.  but  not  a  direction. 

He  testified  further  that  in  this  case  and  in  all  cases  they 
predicated  their  loans  upon  adequate  security  and  decided 
from  events  as  they  occurred  frcm  day  to  day  the  conditions 
which  determine  adequate  security.  And  that,  therefore,  a 
loan  of  $20,000,000  would  not  necessarily  be  authorized  to  Fin- 
land unless  they  had  a  reasonable  assurance  that  Finland 
would  succeed  in  her  war.  When  asked  why  they  would  pro- 
hibit purchases  of  arms  and  munitions  by  Finland,  Mr.  Jones 
testified  that  they  get  their  interpretation  of  the  Pre.sident's 
proclamation  or  of  international  law  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  President.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
Representative  Miller,  asked  Mr.  Jones  if  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  position  the  Government  was  now  taking 
was  entirely  contrary  to  the  position  taken  during  the  special 
session.  Rephed  Mr.  Jones,  "On  the  neutrality  question,  I 
would  think  so."  So,  then,  it  would  appear  that  even  though 
we  increased  the  Export-Import  Bank  capitalization  by 
$100,000,000.  Finland  is  not  definitely  sure  of  a  loan,  and  if 
granted  will  not  be  permitted  to  purchase  war  materials  with 
it.  I  might  add  that  the  loan,  if  granted,  is  only  in  the  form 
of  credit  to  American  industry  to  finance  materials  which 
they  ship  to  Finland  and  the  loans  themselves  are  guaranteed 
either  by  the  Finnish  Government  or  possibly,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  by  a  Finnish-American  trading  company  which 
is  either  owned  by  the  Government  of  Finland  or  by  Finnish 
capital. 

In  addition  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones  that 
they  have  made  loans  to  date  to  55  different  countries,  and 
they  have  already  made  commitments  in  advance  under  this 
proposed  increased  authorization  of  from  forty  to  fifty  million 
dollars  additional,  including  others  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  but  in  no  ca.se  permitting  the  purchase  of  war 
materials,  despite  the  fact  that  those  nations  are  not  now  at 
war  with  anyone.  By  far  the  principal  requests  come  from 
South  American  countries.  To  me  it  appears  as  if  the  rest  of 
the  world  regards  Uncle  Sam  as  opening  his  pocketbook  again 
and  saying,  "Come  on,  boy.s,  come  and  get  it." 

May  I  add  also,  at  this  point,  that  Mr.  Jones  testified  that 
they  did  not  consider  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  R.  F.  C. 
was  in  any  way  restrained  by  the  Johnson  Act  becau.se  they 
were  a  Government  corporation.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
Congressman  Wolcott  offered  an  amendment  to  the  1939 
Neutrality  Act  to  specifically  include  all  corporations.  Gov- 
ernment-owned or  not.  but  we  were  assured  by  administra- 
tion spokesmen  it  was  unneccs.sary,  and  the  amendment  de- 
feated. Hence,  while  private  banks  are  prohibited,  R.  F.  C. 
may  loan  all  its  wants  to  whom  it  wants. 

But  now  returning  to  Finland.  There  are  two  ways  of 
helping  a  man  who  is  in  a  fight.  Either  help  him  or  desist 
from  helping  his  adversary.  We  are  sellini?  implements  of 
war  to  Russia  today:  right  now  they  have  450  of  our  bomb- 
ing-plane motors,  which,  no  doubt,  they  are  using  over  Fin- 
land. In  addition,  for  a  number  of  years,  we  have  been 
paying  Russia  $35  an  ounce  for  the  gold  which  she  shipped 
us  and  which  cost  her  about  $12  an  ounce  to  produce — which 
is  a  rather  handsome  profit  to  build  up  a  war  chest.  Anyone 
can  build  a  plane,  but  our  superior  motors  and  the  gas  to  fly 
them  is  real  aid. 
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brain  truster  that  we  give  back  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  con- 
siderable  part   of   this   gold    but    the   result   of   such   benevolence 


years?     Where  have  they  been  since  1930.  when  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Act  was  passed  with  the  guarantee  that  It  would  have  everytxxly 
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Now.  in  conclusion,  let  us  take  stock  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  actually  involved  in  this  war.     Not  only  are  E!ngland 
and  Prance  financing  In  this  cotintry.  but  there  is  also  the 
pcssibility  they  are  dumping  some  three  billions  of  securities 
upon  an  already  sick  mark«-t  in  this  country.      Our  foreign 
trade  sufTers  from  the  txpansion  of  Allied  exjxirts  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  pay  war  bills.    By  ha-.-ing  to  pay  cash  in 
this  country  for  war  materials  they  purchase  their  agricul- 
tural commodities  elsewhere  on  credit  to  conserve  cash  for 
American  planes  and  ammunition.     They  sell  commodities 
el.vwhere  for  c^h.  no  doubt  loaned  by  us.  to  secure  more  cash 
for  purchases  in  this  country.     Cur  warehouses  are  sruffcd 
with  unsold  and  unsalable  tobacco  and  cotton.     Prodigious 
ir.crea.sei  in  the  cost  of  war  preparation  and  defense  are  be- 
fore us  in  Congress.    We  sold  milLons  in  materials  to  the 
Japs  to  kill  the  Chine.s*»  and  to  the  Ch^ne-se  to  kill  the  Japs. 
Asldi'  from  our  gold  purchases.  Rus--ia  owes  us  over  three 
hundred  and  cishty-flve  millions,  which  she  will  not  pay  in 
order  that  she  may  use  that  cash  to  buy  materials  from  us 
to  destroy  Finland.     Finally,  we  were  told  that  if  we  would 
keep  Amer.can  ships  out  of  the  danger  zones,  we  would  keep 
out  of  war.     Well,  about  a  few  days  ago  we  had  transfeiTed — 
theoretically  sold — to  foreign  flags  114  ships  out  of  our  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  the  other  day  we  were  Informed  that  the 
Unit«-d  States  Line  had  "sold"  8  ships,  including  the  President 
Harding,  to  a  Belgium  company  for  trade  into  the  war  zone. 
It  had  previously  attempted  to  turn  these  over  to  the  Pana- 
manian and  Norwegian  flaes.    The  United  States  Line  char- 
tered the  ships,  worth  $4,000,000.  on  a  bare-boat  charter 
without   any   American   crew  for   a   down   pa.vment  of   only 
$137,000.     Or.  in  other  words,  continued  to  hold  a  first  mort- 
gage of  97  percent  Interest  on  those  boats.     Is  that  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  at  least  of  our  Neutrality  Act?     Certain 
it  Ls  that  these  bottoms  will  go  into  the  war  zones  carrying 
American  dollars  and  subject  to  sinking  by  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerent warships.    On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of  American 
seamen  are  added  to  our  already  overheavy  unemployment 
rolls.     And  the  owners  come  to  us  for  hundreds  of  millions 
annually  to  subsidize  the  rebuilding  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

What  a  farce  it  all  Ls! 

Legally.  Finland  can  borrow  from  private  banks  all  it 
wants  for  whatever  It  wants  to  buy.  but.  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered. I  doubt  any  banker  would  dare  risk  his  depositors' 
money  on  such  a  loan.  If  we  as  a  Government  loan,  are  we 
not  opening  our  Trea.sury  to  all  future  victims  of  aggression — 
or  earn  their  Just  dLsploasure  in  future  world  trade — assume 
the  "status"  feared  by  the  President?  I  would  prefer  to  see 
an  outright  grant  by  the  pe<iple  of  the  United  Staff's  with  no 
strings  attached.  But  let  us  stop  fiddling  around  about  it. 
Let  us  .stop  fooling  Rnland  and  let  us  stop  fooling  ourselves 
about  the  whole  thing. 


The  Gold  Hoard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEN'TATIVES 
Wednt'sday.  February  21.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  COLUMBUS  (OHIO)    SUNDAY  DISPATCH 
OF  FEBRUARY   18.    1940 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Columbus  Sunday  Dispatch  of  February  18.  1940: 

[From  the  Columbus  Sunday  Dl.^patch  of  February  18,  1940) 

THE    GOLD    HOARI> A    SINISTTR    SHADOW    0\-nt     rNTTTD    STATES     WtLTAKE 

Amons;  the  many  foUlMi  ttip  Now  Deal  has  perpetrated  on  the 
Nation  n<ine  t»  more  outstanding  than  that  embodied  In  the 
accumulation  oC  nearly  $18,000,000,000  in  gold,  which.  In  time,  wiU 


adversely  affect  the  financial  and  property  welfare  of  every  citizen. 

alter  to  their  detriment  prices  to  farmer  and  consumer,  lessen 
labors  purchasing  power  and  depreciate  all  classes  of  salaries  and 
other  Income 

If  New  Deal  policy  continues  to  add  to  this  increasingly  unusable 
gold  hoard,  must  of  It  burled  In  the  hiUs  of  Kentucky,  and  which 
has  been  continuously  swollen  by  fl  years  of  world-wide  purchases 
at  a  fantastically  hi^h  price,  this  Nation,  at  a  not  remote  time,  will 
find  Itself  conlrontcd  with  one  of  the  greatest  fiscal  crises  of  ita 
history. 

It  is  probable  that  this  crisis  may  be  preceded  by  a  basically 
unsound  rise  In  quoted  prices  for  nearly  everAthlnR  vendible  It 
wa.=.  W;th  the  hope  that  It  would  brln?  about  an  inflationary  pros- 
perry  that  the  original  Roosevelt  brain  trust  thrust  on  the  country 
the  unsound  system  of  paying  $35  an  ounce  for  gold.  The  then 
currency  value  of  $20  67  per  ounce  for  that  metal  had  been  estab- 
lished by  generations  of  experience  by  manlclnd  with  the  co^t  of 
producing  gold  It  was  the  behet  of  these  theorists  that  such  infla- 
tion could  be  controlled  from  time  to  t.me  by  altering  the  ^okl  con- 
tent of  the  dollar  although  this  had  never  been  accomplished  by 
any  nation  In  all  financial  hl.story. 

tJntU  a  weak  New  Deal  Congress,  upon  his  demand,  gave  the 
President  authority  to  devalue  the  Nation's  currency  by  permitting 
him  to  fix  the  amount  of  gold  In  the  dollar,  the  metal  had  been 
used  for  decades  here  and  generally  throuehout  the  world  as  a 
circulating  medium  on  which  all  currency  was  based  Prior  to  the 
Roosevelt  gold  devaluing  act  there  was  In  the  United  StaU's  an 
average  gold  stocfc  of  coin  and  bullion  of  around  $5  000.000.000. 
This  was  ample  for  the  commercial  and  ft:ianc;al  purpcs.-s  and 
transactions  of  the  Nation  and  for  the  settlement  of  our  trade 
balances  abroad,  even  in  the  years  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and 
bu-siness  expansion  and  it  circulated  freely  as  coin  among  our 
people  Tills  condition  had  obtained  for  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  century  previous  during  which  the  United  States  recovered  from 
the  ravaging  effects  of  the  Civil  War.  endured  several  financial 
deprts^iions.  and  emerged  from  each  to  enjoy  an  ever  expar.dmg 
and  profitable  business  Labor  was  .generally  employed  and  the 
national  resources  continuously  developed.  During  these  decades 
America  outdistanced  all  other  countries  in  almost  every  economic 
and  business  field  and  created  more  wealth  than  any  nation  In  any 
period  of  history 

There  was  only  one  serious  threat  to  financial  solvency  during 
the  lung  period  In  which  gold  was  in  free  circulation,  and  it  was 
one  which  almost  exactl/  paralleled  a  phase  of  the  New  Deal 
monetary  tinkering  of  today.  In  th?  late  1890s,  as  again  during 
the  present  regime  the  silver-producing  and  a  few  strictly  agrarian 
States,  using  the  force  of  their  political  voting  power,  induced 
Cc  ngreas  again  to  legalize  and  force  the  purchase  of  sU\-er  to  coin  on 
the  tJtisis  of  $1  29  an  ounce,  when  its  commercial  price  was  much 
less  than  half  that  amount  The  actual  operation  of  the  "ilver 
purchasing  law  of  1890  soon  threatened  bankruptcy  to  the  Treasury. 
President  Cleveland  ordered  it  to  stop  the  silver  purchases  only  in 
time  avert  a  financial  catastrophe.  The  Silver  Act  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  unprecedentedly  severe  depression 
of  189.1 

Tlie  same  sliver  forces  and  influences,  with  the  assistance  of 
President  Roof-evelt.  caused  a  subservient  Congress  in  May  1933. 
to  attach  a  rider  to  an  agrictiltural  bill  by  which  the  President 
received  power  to  decrease  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  and  In  a 
later  act  to  purchase  all  silver  offered  the  Government  at  a  price 
much  higher  than  its  commercial  selling  value.  There  was  thus 
again  started  the  whole  process  which  had,  of  necessity,  bejix 
abandoned  by  the  Cleveland  administration  in  order  In  its  day  to 
preserve  natloi-.al  financial  solvency  The  New  Deal  theorists, 
defying  all  precedent  and  world-wide  experience  for  centuries, 
proceeded  to  devalue  the  dollar  by  40  percent  and  in  addition  again 
overvalued  silver  by  accepting  it  for  coinage  at  $129  an  ounce 
when  its  market  price  averaged  about  38  cents.  Hug;e  quantities 
of  the  white  metal  thus  were  and  still  are  being  purchased  In  a 
vain  attempt  to  make  one-fourth  of  the  monetary  reserve  of  the 
Nation  consist  of  silver.  Another  hole  has  been  dug  in  the  ground, 
this  one  at  West  Point,  to  hold  this  unusable  accumtilation 

For  nearly  7  years  the  United  States  Treasury  has  felt  the  im- 
pact of  these  unsound  fiscal  laws.  Into  Its  gold  and  sliver  hoards 
have  flowed  into  one  ownership  or  another  $12,000,000,000  yielding 
many  billions  in  profits  to  the  sellers  in  foreign  lands.  Millions 
of  ounces  of  these  metals  have  come  to  us  from  Australia,  from 
South  Africa,  from  India,  from  China,  from  South  America,  fr-im 
Canada,  from  England,  from  France,  from  Holland,  from  Swit/^er- 
lund,  from  Germany,  from  Scandinavia,  from  Mexico,  from  Japan, 
and  even  from  Rtissla  And  this  at  untold  profit  to  people  of 
other  nations,  but  for  Americans  a  charge  against  their  present 
and  future  tax  bilU  to  pay  these  unnecessary  6ut)sidies  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe. 

The  accumulation  of  these  immense  reservoirs  of  gold  and 
silver  have  not  only  failed  to  bring  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  sound  and  stable  prosperity,  but  on  the  contrary  have 
contributed  to  the  7  years  of  depression.  That  history  repeats  itself 
Is  a  well-known  proverb,  therefore,  the  general  national  feeling  of 
insecurity  and  doubt  as  to  what  the  future  holds,  the  disturbing 
fact  that  we  still  have  millions  of  unemployed,  btistness  is  stag- 
nant and  the  savings  and  surplus  capital  of  the  people  remain 
idle  instead  of  being  tisefully  employed  for  business  expansion  Is 
sadly  reminiscent  of  periods  spread  all  through  history  when  sim- 
ilar unsound  financial  theories  prevailed  The  inner  concern  over 
tile  gold  and  silver  Frankenstein  which  the  New  Deal  has  created 
is  shown  by   the  recent   reported  suggestion   of   a   prominent   ex- 
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brain  truster  that  we  give  back  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  gold  but  the  result  of  such  t)cnevolence 
doubtless  would  be  that  it  would  be  offered  back  to  lis  again  at 
the  same  Inflated  price  of  $35  an  ounce. 

Fnr  the  new  dealers  It  is  only  a  matter  of  politics.  For  the 
Individual  American  citizen  it  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern 
although  he  may  not  yet  have  taken  sufficient  time  to  delve  deeply 
Into  the  operations  of  these  monetary  laws  which  so  vitally  affect 
his  everyday  liie.  Economists  and  students  of  finance  who  are 
sincere  in  their  Interest  in  the  public  welfare  realize  that  we  are 
fared  with  what  was  once  a  fanciful  theory  but  is  now  a  deeply 
disturbing  condition  The  theory  has  failed  but  the  condition 
remains  In  the  possession  of  unusable  gold  and  silver  at  a  terri- 
bly overvalued  price. 

How  to  get  rid  of  it  and  stop  the  flood  of  both  metals  now 
pouring  on  America  from  every  comer  of  the  globe  is  a  problem 
that  no  new  dealer  can  soive,  and  the  Nation  will  bo  fortunate 
if  at  the  end  it  escapes  paying  a  limlUess  price  for  this,  probably 
the  greatest  of  the  New  Deal  blunders. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Ajarreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MAS.^ACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21,  1940 


RADIO      ADDRESS      BY      HON       PATRICK      J.      BOLAND,      OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  followine  radio 
address  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  BolandI: 

As  a  Memtjer  of  the  Hous°  of  Representatives,  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means,  I  want  to  talk  about  a  piece  cf 
current  legislation,  the  continuance  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
The  President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  January  3.  1940. 
Indicated  the  necessity  of  this  legislation  in  the  following  language: 

"For  many  years  after  the  World  War  blind  economic  selfishness 
In  most  ccuntrle*;.  including  cur  own.  resulted  In  a  drstructlve  mine 
field  of  trade  restrictions  which  blocked  the  channels  of  commerce 
among  nations  This  policy  was  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of 
existing  wars  It  dammed  up  vast  unsalable  s-urpluses,  helping  to 
bring  about  unemployment  and  suffering  In  the  United  States  and 
everywhere  else  " 

The  Hcuie  began  today  the  debates  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Tiadc  Agreements  Act  for  another  3  years.  In  my  estimation  there 
Is  no  question  as  to  the  final  outcome  when  the  vote  thall  have 
been  taken  although  the  opposition  Is  waging  a  major  and  deter- 
mined offensive  against  this  important  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Campaign  speeches  for  1940  are  now  being  made  with  respect  to 
th'.s  program 

Incidentally  this  offensive  is  being  waged  against  the  advice  of 
Bome  of  the  elder  statesmen  of  the  Republican  Party,  stich  as  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  former  Secretary  of  State  Stlmson.  William  Allen 
White,  and  ethers  A  number  of  prominent  businessmen  who  are 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  appeared  before  our  cc  mmlttee 
advocating  that  the  trade-agreements  law  be  further  extended  I 
think  I  can  assure  these  gentlemen  that  their  wl.^hes  will  be 
granted.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  Ijefore  our  committee  was 
for  the  ext«  risicn  of  this  act.  and  I  base  my  prediction  on  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  through  the  House  largely  on  this  evidence 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  majority  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  not  follow  the  advice  of  these  elder  statesmen 
and  business  leaders  of  their  party. 

I  note  that  Roger  W  Babson.  a  statistician  who  used  to  stand 
high  in  Republlran  ranks,  after  criticizing  some  of  the  things  done 
by  the  New  Deal,  said  in  his  syndicated  article  a  week  ago:  "It 
seems  like  mighty  poor  strategy  for  the  Republican  shock  troops  to 
assault  the  one  position  on  which  the  New  Deal  Is  economically 
Impregnable — its  foreign-trade  policy!  As  a  statistician.  I  believe 
that  the  Hull  trade  pacts  should  be  backed  to  the  limit  by  every 
fctra.ght-thinking,  unselfi'-h,  and  honest  American," 

There  should  be  no  place  for  politics  in  this  legislation.  I  say 
this  first  as  an  American  citizen  and  secondly  as  a  Democrat. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
have  issue.i  as  their  report  in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  a  purely  political  document,  I  search  the 
report  In  vain  for  any  evidence  that  its  authors  have  gotten  beyond 
the  days  rf  Mark  Hanna 

Without  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  sense  cf  humor,  they  talk 
about  the  need  for  making  a  study  with  a  view  to  setting  up  a 
substitute  foreign-trade  program  that  would  "protect  our  vital 
Interests."  be  "truly  flfxlble."  and  "deal  with  foreign  trade  upon  a 
realistic  ba.sis  along  constitutional  lines." 

A  "Study"  of  these  things.  Where,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  have 
tbe  authors  of  these  "mouth-fllling"  phrases  been  for  the  patt  7 
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years?  Where  have  they  been  since  1930.  when  the  Hawiey-Smoot 
Act  was  passed  with  the  guarantee  that  it  would  have  everytxxlj' 
swimming  in  prosperity  within  30 — or  was  it  60 — days? 

Their  report  plainly  shows  that  they  cannot  or  will  not  grasp  the 
fundamentals  of  the  problems  of  foreign  trade  Every  criticism  and 
every  suggestion  they  make  In  their  report  Is  directly  or  Indirectly 
refuted  by  the  testimony.  All  that  remains,  when  their  .so-called 
facts  and  arguments  are  exposed  to  the  light,  are  the  floundering 
and  futile  efforts  of  some  modern  disciples  of  outworn  and  dis- 
credited tariff  policies  to  sell  the  American  people  another  package 
of  Hawley-Smootism  I  think  the  American  people  will  carefully 
examine  any  such  package,  although  It  may  be  nicely  tied  up  with 
a  pink  ribbon 

The  atmosphere  is  so  full  of  uproar  and  confusion  about  trade 
agreements  that  I  hope  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  take  a  few 
minute;  to  clarify  some  of  the  Issues  involved  The  trade-agree- 
ments program  was  formulated  in  order  that  our  industrial  re- 
sources and  labor  might  be  directed,  by  businessmen,  in  the  most 
profitable  channels  conducive  to  American  standard';  of  living  and 
efficient  prodtiction.  This  program  was  brought  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  festering  an  enlightened  application  of  the  protective 
principle,  whereby  a  maximum  opportunity  of  employment,  pur- 
chasing power,  and  production  would  be  possible.  Furthermore.  It 
was  promulgated  lor  the  mitigation  of  unfair  discriminatory  and 
v.ar-breeding  trade  restrictions  which  had  such  an  enormous  growth 
throughout  the  world  during  the  Hawley-Smoot  era.  These  ob- 
jectives ought  to  be  enduring  principles;  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  them  Just  because  the  purveyors  of  fear  are  exceptionally  biisy 
at  the  present  time 

The  experience  of  tlie  last  5' 2  years  contributes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  administrative  process  of  framing  trade  agreements  is 
sound  Again  referring  to  the  hearings  before  our  committee,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  so  few  even  making  claims  of  injury  because  of 
reduced  tariff  rates  The  majority  of  those  appearing  in  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  the  act  admitted  that  they  had  not  been  hurt 
and  only  expres-sed  a  vague  fear  of  .some  futvire  injury.  Further- 
more, the  witnesses  appearing  and  favoring  extension  represented 
a  diverse  cross  section  of  the  American  public,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  civic  anl  peace  groups,  of  labor  unions,  manufac- 
turers, farmers,  shippers,  traders,  boards  of  trade,  housewives,  and 
others  from  all  sections  Of  the  country.  If  legislators  are  to  be 
guided  by  such  hearings,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  suggests 
strong  support  for  the  extension  of  the  act  for  another  3  years. 

PTJBLIC    INTKRESTS    IN    TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  significant  reason  for  my 
prediction  as  to  the  pas.'.age  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  This  is 
tile  preponderance  of  support  of  the  press,  irrespective  of  party 
affiliations.  During  the  recent  hearings  one  of  ray  colleagues  had 
more  than  50  favorable  editorials  from  various  sections  of  the 
country  made  a  part  of  the  Record,  many  of  them  from  outstand- 
ing Republican  papers  In  a  recent  newspaper  poll  support  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  was  tabulated  at  82  percent  of  all  the 
papers  analyzed. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that  a  great  majority  of  informed 
public  opinion  supports  Secretary  HulTs  trade-agreements  program 

Seventy-one  percent  of  those  an^^werint?  the  poll  were  favorable  to 
this  program.  I  hope  that  a  number  of  our  friends  on  the  R»?- 
publlcan  s.tle  of  the  House  will  be  converted  during  the  next  tew 
days,  but  I  know  the  heat  is  being  turned  on  seme  of  them  who  are 
Inclined  to  agree  with  the  program  principally  by  the  powerful 
lobbies. 

TRADE    CAINS    FROM    AGREEMENTS 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  contributed  to  a  general  in- 
crea.^e  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  Studies  made 
by  nonpartisan  agencies  presented  evidence  at  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  effect  that  the  program 
has  done  a  good  Job.  Without  going  Into  too  many  details.  It  has 
been  proven  that  export  trade  with  agreement  countries  hus  In- 
ci  eased  much  more  than  trade  with  nonagreement  countries. 
Attempts  were  made  before  the  committee  to  discount  these  con- 
clusions by  hand-picked  figures  prepared  to  show  an  unfavorable 
picture  by  tho.se  opposing  the  act  The  evidence  of  this  greater 
lncrea.se  in  trade  with  the  agreement  countries  could  not  be 
weakened  by  enemies  of  the  program.  The  over-all  results  with 
agreement  countries  in  comparison  with  nonagreement  countries 
presents  the  true  picture  of  the  results.  Of  course,  special  circum- 
stances have  been  important  in  affecting  Individual  countries  or 
particular  products  so  that  the  volume  of  trade  as  a  whole  Is  the 
best  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  agreements. 

In  the  trade  agreements  thiis  far  concluded  with  21  countries, 
the  foreign  governments  concerned  have  lowered  their  trade  barriers 
en  a  wide  range  of  American  farm  and  factory  products.  The  con- 
cessions obtained  by  the  United  States  include  duty  reductions, 
enlarged  quotas,  and  other  mitigations  of  restrictive  measures,  as 
well  as  the  binding  of  existing  duties  or  free  entry,  on  thousand* 
cf  items  which  enter  into  our  export  trade. 

Taking  the  years  1934  and  1935  as  sub^tantlally  a  preagreement 
perind.  experts  from  the  United  States  averaged  $2,200,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  2-year  period  1937  and  1938.  with  17  agreements  in  effect 
for  most  of  the  time,  exports  averaged  $3,200,000,000  While  friends 
cf  the  program  do  not  claim  that  this  entire  trade  increase  was  due 
to  the  advantages  for  American  exports  obtained  by  the  United 
States  in  trade  agreements,  it  is  significant  that  during  the  period 
1937  38  exports  from  the  United  Slates  to  countries  with  which 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  were  in  operation  averaged  6U  percent 
greater  than  during  tlie  1934  35  period.    Over  the  same  period  our 
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exports    to    nonagrwment    countries    averaged    only    375    percent 
grrater. 

Th?rf  WM  little  dl!Terence  between  the  rate  of  Increase  In  Imports 
frrm  the  agre^-ment  and  ncnagreement  countries  for  the  respective 
comparlBon.  Surely  this  shows  that  trade  agreements  have  not 
caused  a  Qood  cf  imports. 

BtrSONS    WlIT    TlIE    PRCXJRAM    SHOtHJ)    NOT   BE   SIDETRACKED 

The  central  fact  about  trade  agreemrnts  which  we  must  remem- 
b«r  H  that  we  cannot  hop«-  to  maintain  a  feattsfactcry  economic 
Kltuation  in  the  United  States  without  an  adequate  volume  of 
for»''gn  trade.  This  U  true  of  both  exports  and  Imports.  It  Is 
fund:ini:ntal. 

Our  national  economic  machine  has  long  been  geared  to  the  pro- 
duct:cn  of  a  number  of  important  commodities  in  quantities  which 
our  dom'«-tic  requirements.  Sub.stantial  portions  of  our 
output  of  cotton,  tobacco.  corTi-h(;(i?  products,  wheat,  fruits,  riflned 
copper,  certain  petroleum  products,  machinery  of  various  types, 
iron  and  steel  prt-ducl-s.  and  many  others  must  be  marketed  abroad. 
If  there  branches  of  pn  ductlori  arc  to  pro.'^per  Once  they  are 
depr.ve<l  of  adequate  fcrelgn  outlets,  the  people  Involved  in  these 
branches  cf  prcduction  would  flrd  their  purchasing  power  im- 
paired As  a  result,  they  would  buy  less  of  our  giTods  produced 
»n  this  country  and  a  shrinkage  of  purchasing  power  would  be 
the  result. 

The  loss  of  foreign  markets  for  our  exportable  .^urplu-ses  leads  to 
a  shrinkage  of  our  domestic  market  as  well  This  effect  is  In- 
fluenced by  the  retluc*  d  volume  of  business  done.  In  con-^equence 
cf  the  .'ihnnknge  c  f  markets,  by  our  port.s.  cur  railroads,  our  other 
IBWins  of  tran>pcrtation.  our  banks,  our  mtrchandising  establlsh- 
■lents.  and  so  forth  Loss  of  foreign  markets  leads  to  stagnation. 
depression.  unemplo\ment.  and  peneral  distress,  which  spreads 
throughout  the  whole  domestic  economic  system 

Now  the  value  of  experts  Is  sntd  to  bf  no  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  value  of  our  total  production  of  movable  goods  This  fact 
leads  some  p«»ople  to  the  dangerous  conclu.-ion  that,  therefore. 
our  export  trade  is  not  of  any  appreciable  Importance  to  us,  and 
that  Its  rfdvictlon  or  complete  elimination  would  not  hurt  us. 
There  is  an  inherent  fallacy  in  this  view  I  believe  it  was  cx- 
Pres;dent  H-Kiver.  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  said  that  the 
exports  represented  our  ■"margin  of  prosperity  " 

It  is  obvious  that  cur  economic  system  is  not  organl7*d  Into  two 
watertight  compartments,  one  of  which,  representing  90  percent  of 
our  prixluctive  effort,  supplies  our  domestic  market,  while  the  other 
10  pt^rcent  works  for  the  foreign  market.  If  th.it  were  the  case,  we 
might  be  able  to  lop  off  the  10-porcent  compartment  more  easily. 
If  it  were  desirable  to  do  so.  without  much  injury  to  the  90-perce:it 
compartment  But  that  Is  not  the  case  The  branches  of  pro- 
duction which  pn  duce  exportable  surplu.^es  depend  upcn  export 
markets  for  fir  more  than  10  percent  of  th€ir  total  sales,  and  these 
Industries  ate  es.vi.tial  parts  of  the  whole  Intricate  economic  sys- 
tem Impairment  cf  these  branches  of  production  through  loss  of 
their  foregn  markets  causes  loss  of  efflclency  throughout  the  en- 
lire  ?vstem  Its  destruction  wou'.d  be  like  a  man  losing  the  use  of 
one  hand  It  simpiv  l3  net  necessary  to  make  that  sacriflce.  We 
have  found  a  way  to  maintain  at  least  a  part  of  our  foreign  trade 
thrcu^h  agreement' 

Our  in.port.s  are  usually  somewhat  less  In  value  than  our  experts. 
Wf  would  not,  however,  be  Justmed  in  ccncUiding  from  this  smaller 
ratio  that  Imports  are  of  little  or  no  Impcrtanco  to  us  Here  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  exports.  It  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the 
thinps  we  import  and  apprais.'  their  significance  in  the  light  of  the 
neces<»ltles  of  our  economic  system.  We  must  not  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  (.ommcidlties  which  we  Import  from  abroad  are 
not  and  cannot  be  produced  In  this  country. 

THADE    AGREFMFNTS    AND  THE   FTTT'RE 

It  is  With  a  record  of  achievement  as  a  backgroxmd  that  wo  are 
going  to  extend  for  another  3  years  the  authority  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements,  to  maintain  and  extend  the  gains  already  made,  and  to 
enable  this  country  to  meet  changing  conditions  in  foreign  markets 
as  they  arise  in  the  coming  years  The  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
originally  passed  as  an  emergency  depression  measure  We  are  In 
another  kind  of  emergency  new  We  shall  need  the  flexibility  which 
the  trade-ngreemenrs  program  affords  as  greatly  as  we  needed  it  in 
the  emergency  of  the  great  depression.  What  conditions  may  bring 
forth  m  these  future  years  no  one  can  foresee.  The  countries  con- 
stituting our  largest  markets  have  unfortunately  become  engaged 
In  war  No  part  of  the  world  will  be  able  to  remain  unaffected  by 
this  war  As  a  great  neutral  nation,  we  ought  to  hold  ourselves  in 
readlnes-s  for  Influencing  peace. 

We  ran  be  sure  that  our  foreign  tnide  will  be  profoundly  affected 
by  the  war  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  character  of  our  exports. 
particularly  to  belligerent  countries,  will  naturally  be  shifted.  Some 
indu.^trles  will  fincl  their  export  markets  greatly  reduced,  ethers 
whose  products  are  mere  essential  to  war  purposes  will  be  stimulated. 
This  is  a  condition  with  which  we  must  deal  E\en  our  trade  with 
neutral  countries  ha-*  already  been  changed.  In  some  cases  we  shall 
find  new  export  outlets  by  filling  the  gaps  created  by  the  inability 
of  tjelligerent  countries  to  supply  their  former  customers.  In  other 
markets  we  shall  find  increased  difficulties  becau.se  belligerents  will 
seek  to  force  bartering  arrangements  upon  countries  from  which 
they  procure  foodstuffs  and  raw  niaterlals 

While  we  cannot  yet  foresee  all  these  changes  themselves,  we  can. 
at  least,  foresee  the  inevitable  fact  of  rapid  charge  m  the  n.iture  and 
directiot\s  of  the  ¥,*orld  s  trade  and  in  the  trade  controls  and  trading 
arr-vngements  adopted  by  both  belligerent  and  neutral  natlona. 


If  our  country  Is  to  be  In  a  position  to  meet  emergency  conditions, 
to  resist  discriminations  against  Its  commerce,  and  to  shield  our 
domestic  economy  from  the  disruptive  effects  of  war  abroad,  the 
Executive  will  need  a  flexible  Instrumentality  for  dealing,  within 
the  limits  of  policy  laid  dowTi  by  the  Congress,  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  We  now  have  that  instrumentality  in  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  we  shall  need  it  more  than  ever  diirlng 
the  war  and  post-war  years. 

We  need  to  keep  alive  the  principles  embodied  In  the  trado- 
agreements  program  as  an  importan"  American  contribution  to  a 
more  stable  peace  than  that  which  followed  the  last  war.  War  In- 
evitably brings  with  It  a  system  of  intensified  controls  over  all 
forms  of  economic  life,  including  foreign  trade.  If  these  controls 
are  not  to  persist  into  peacetime  there  ought  to  be  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  every  nation,  by  devoting  its  productive  energies  to 
those  lines  of  activity  in  which  it  is  most  effective,  may  obtain 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  those  things  which  it  docs 
not  produce  for  itself.  No  nation  should  be  forced  Into  the  position 
of  having  tr  wage  war  for  raw  materials  and  markets.  It  can  \ie 
truly  said  that  the  principles  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
are  Indispt^nsable  to  the  establishment  of  an  enduring  condition 
of  peaceful  commerce  and  therefore  of  an  orderly   world. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  quoting  another  brief  passage  from  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  on  January  3  on  the  Importance 
of  carrying  out  the  program      He  said,  m  part: 

'But  what  is  more  important,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  should 
be  extended  as  an  indispensable  part  ol  the  foundation  of  any 
stable  and  durable  peace. 

"I  emphasize  the  leadership  which  this  Nation  can  take  when 
the  time  comes  for  a  renewal  of  world  peace.  Such  influence  will 
be  greatly  weakened  if  this  Government  becomes  a  dog  in  the 
manager  of  trade  selfishness." 


Third-Term  Myth 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DR    D    ORMONDE  WALKER,  ST.  JAMES  LITERARY 
FORUM.  FEBRUARY  11.  1940 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
D.  Ormonde  Walker,  prominent  Negro  educator  and  president 
of  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce.  Ohio,  at  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  Simday,  February  11.  1940.  at  the  St.  James  Literary 
Forum.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr  president,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
St  James  Literary  Forum  for  keeping  open  a  platform  for  the 
discussion  of  vital  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  cttl.;eits 
of  America.  If  democracy  is  to  he  saved,  it  can  be  saved  only 
through  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  enjoy  its  t>eneflts.  Our 
American  democracy  is  in  danger  today  in  that  there  is  an  attempt 
to  stop  the  hand  of  progress  and  turn  the  thoughts  of  our  cit- 
izens to  the  period  which  I  will  designate  as  the  "era  of  pilfer- 
ing privilege  ■■ 

Whenever  our  country  has  been  faced  with  a  crisis,  it  has  always 
found  a  man  upon  whom  it  could  rely  for  guidance  and  for  sal- 
vation. Such  a  man  has  always  had  the  confidence  of  a  majority 
of  all  the  people  to  guide  the  Nation  through  th?  dangers  that 
arise  in  Its  pathway 

The  distressed  American  people  have  found  a  ray  of  hope  in 
meeting  their  difficulties  through  the  wl.se  planning  of  the  so-called 
New  Deal.  Democracy  to  them  means  more  than  the  right  to  life 
and  liberty.  It  means  the  right  to  eat.  for  liberty  would  be  noth- 
ing and  life  would  be  impossible  without  the  rlt?ht  to  eat  A  de- 
mocracy, therefore,  must  secure  to  every  cltizen^^this  fundamental 
ncht  Any  form  of  government  or  any  scxriety  that  fails  to  pro- 
vide food  for  its  citizens  is  doomed  to  be  .set  aside  either  by  the 
peaceful  method  of  the  ballot,  as  was  done  in  1932,  or  by  a  rever- 
sion to  the  primitive  type — each  man  for  himself  and  God  for 
us  all 

There  is  much  that  is  being  said  about  a  third  term  for  a  suc- 
cessful President  and  those  who  would  prostitute  our  democracy 
for  their  own  st^ltish  ends  are  .seeking  to  create  a  smoke  screen  by 
making  a  false  issue  out  of  the  third  term.  It  is  thereiore  my 
purpose  to  speak  to  you  today  on  the  third-term  myth. 

A  myth  is  a  "might  have  Ix^en"  repeated  until  it  becomes  a  "has 
l>een.  ■  The  question  of  the  third  term  was  raised  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  democracy:  in  fact,  a  third  term  was  offered  to 
George  Washington,  who  refused  it  on  the  following  basis:  Being 


T-fc  T^  'n  ■». 
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65  years  of  age.  he  declined  to  ruji  for  a  third  term,  and  In  his  Fare- 
well Address  of  September  6.  1796.  he  said:  "Every  day  the  increas- 
ing weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and  more  that  the  bhade 
of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  It  will  be  welcome.  I  have 
the  consolation  to  lielieve  that  while  Justice  and  prudence  invite 
mv  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  It."  It 
Will  be  clearly  .seen  that  Washington  did  not  think  acre  would  t>e 
any  violatioii  of  law  or  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  should  he 
become  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  but  declined  to  rtui  because 
of  the  increasing  weight  of  years. 

The  question  arose  during  the  time  of  Jackson,  who.  at  the  age 
cf  70.  refused  to  run  because  of  bad  health,  a^.  and  his  promise  to 
support  Van  Buren  at  the  end  of  his  second  tt^rm. 

Again  the  question  arose  during  President  Grant's  term  of  office, 
and  he  said.  "I  do  not  want  it  any  more  than  I  did  the  first;  I  would 
not  WTlte  nur  utter  a  word  to  change  the  wi:i  of  the  people  in 
expressing  and  making  their  choice.  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  '.ver 
been,  a  candidate  for  renomlnation.  I  would  not  accept  a  nomina- 
tion even  it  were  tendered  unless  it  should  come  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  make  it  an  Imperative  duty,  circumbtances  not 
likely  to  arise.  " 

It  Is  clearly  evident,  then,  that  the  people,  whenever  they  feel 
It  neces-^ary.  have  the  right  to  continue  any  man  In  office  as  long 
Bs  the  service  of  that  man  Is  acceptable. 

There  are  those  who  raise  the  question  of  a  dictatorship,  but 
again  the  public  Is  being  fooled,  for  a  dictatorship  is  self-per- 
pctuating,  while  no  man  can  be  maintained  In  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  unless  it  is  by  the  expressed  will  of 
the  people 

Democracy  has  the  right  to  experiment  with  a  third  term.  If 
the  people  do  not  believe  that  the  President  should  serve  more 
than  two  terms  the  people  themselves  should  have  the  right  to 
say  so,  and  today  we  have  the  best  opportunity  to  put  this  matter 
to  a  test  Mr  Rexjsevelt  may  not  want  a  third  term,  but  the 
people  may  want  to  experiment  with  him  for  a  third  term,  since 
he  suits  their  purpose 

The  question  that  faces  us  today  is  whether  we  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  progressive  era  in  the  development  of  our  democracy, 
whether  the  forces  of  liberalism  shall  prevail  in  our  countrj',  or 
whether  standpatlsm  and  donothlngism  shall  again  become 
dominant  in  our  national  thinking.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  go  back  into  the  wilderness  and  into 
the  chaos  out  of  which  the  New  Deal  h£is  brought  us.  The  fight 
between  the  conservatives  and  the  liberals  in  our  political  system 
has  always  l>een  clearly  defined.  Jefferson,  with  his  lofty  sense  of 
agrarian  freedom,  rescued  the  American  people  from  the  landed 
gentry  and  the  wealthy  merchant  and  for  8  years  the  comnxin  man 
enjoyed   Jeffcrsonlan   freedom. 

Again  the  conflict  arose  between  vested  Interests  and  the  rights 
of  the  common  people  and  out  of  the  hickory-coverod  hills  of  North 
Carolina  came  Andrew  Jackson,  who  brought  about  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  poor  farmer  and  the  wage  earner  from  the  shackles 
of  an  economy  that  kept  him  tied  to  pauperism.  The  forces  that 
were  alined  against  Jackson  were  the  same  forces  alined  against 
Jefferson, 

In  1860  the  slave  economy  of  the  South  sought  to  thrust  its  dark 
and  vicious  shf^dow  upon  the  North,  which  resulted  in  a  conflict 
cf  arms  with  the  resultant  triumph  of  the  forces  of  liberalism 
and  freedom.  Steadily,  with  painful  steps  and  slow,  we  have  moved 
forward,  having  always  to  battle  with  the  same  forces  Interested 
In  selfish  greed  and  in  personal  economy  rather  than  national 
economy. 

With  the  growth  of  industrialism  came  the  problems  of  distribu- 
tion and  between  1890  and  1900  there  was  a  great  barbecue,  a 
mighty  killing  as  the  Indusirlal  potentates  arose  to  control  the  life 
of  our  democracy.  Under  the  Republican  Party  that  aided  and 
abetted  in  this  great  killing,  the  poor  of  the  land  became  poorer 
while  the  rich  became  richer.  Poverty  became  the  legit imrte  child 
of  riches  Invisible  government  was  set  up;  Senators  and  Congress- 
men were  controlled;  Presidents  were  elected  with  the  flare  of  torch- 
lighted  processions,  while  the  common  man  languished  with  his 
mortgaged  farm,  his  mortgaged  home,  and  his  helpless  children. 
Here  and  there  a  voice  was  heard  in  defense  of  the  prostrate  worker. 
Ortgill.  of  Illinois,  spoke  out;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
spoke  out;  Be  b  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  spoke  out,  and  soon  a  new 
movement  for  the  emancipation  of  helpless  laborers  and  prostrate 
farmers  was  well  on  Its  way.  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  it  the 
"square  deal";  Wcodrow  Wilson  called  it  the  "new  freedom";  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  called  it  the  New  Deal,  all  a  part  of  the 
Fame  movement  to  take  government  out  of  the  hands  of  a  few 
and  put  it  where  sovereignty  resides — in  the  hands  of  the  American 
people 

The  people  who  would  have  government  serve  their  selfish  purposes 
are  speaking  today  as  Frederick  Townsend  Martin  spoke  some  years 
ago:  "We  are  not  poUticians  or  public  thinkers;  we  are  the  rich; 
we  own  America:  we  got  it  God  knows  how,  but  we  Intend  to  keep 
it  If  we  can  by  throwing  all  of  the  tremendous  weight  of  cur  support, 
our  influence,  our  money,  our  political  connections,  cur  pun  based 
Senators,  our  hungry  Congressmen,  our  public-speaking  dema- 
gogues into  the  scale  against  any  legislature,  any  political  platform, 
any  Presidential  campaign  that  threatens  the  Integrity  of  oiu" 
state' 

The  third-term  mvth  would  have  been  exploded  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  he  been  a  true  liberal  at  heart.  His  liberalism  was  a 
milk-and-water   hberallsm.     He   lacked  the   coiurage   needed   for  a 


continued  fight  in  the  interest  of  the  common  people.  All  the  forces 
of  reaction,  all  the  illil>eral  elements  converged  to  deny  him  the 
nomination  of  his  party  which  forced  him  Into  the  open  to  seek  the 
establishment  of  a  third  party.  His  third  party  in  the  election 
became  the  second  party,  and  if  he  had  continued  his  fight  thlw 
question  would  not  be  before  the  American  people  today. 

The  present  President  of  the  United  States  came  upon  the  scene 
during  a  very  dark  hour  in  our  Nation's  history.  The  forces  cf 
pilfering  privilege  had  wrecked  our  economy  and  were  re-ady  to 
flee  from  the  scene  of  the  wreckage.  He  came  at  a  time  when  or- 
dered government  was  at  a  crucial  testing  point.  It  was  his  duty  to 
rescue  civilization  and  to  save  democracy  Now  that  the  perpetuity 
of  our  democratic  government  has  been  assured,  they  are  .^aying 
to  us.  let  us  return  to  the  days  of  Individualism,  of  personal  enter- 
prise, the  days  of  Individual  initiative  when  again  we  will  have  the 
right  to  enslave  the  workers  and  to  bind  the  farmers  with  lioeips 
of  mortgaged  steel.  But  the  millions  of  common  people  in  America 
will  say  like  the  brave  General  Joffre  during  the  last  World  War. 
"They  shall  not  pass" 

The  vaporous  twaddle  about  national  bankruptcy  Is  only  a  smoke 
screen  to  hide  the  intentions  of  tho.se  who  would  prostitute  our 
Government  for  selflsli  ends  The  people  are  satisfied  to  have  their 
Government  remain  at  Wa.shlngton.  and  not  to  have  it  removed 
to  Wall  Street.  We  are  now  in  charge  of  our  Government,  and  we 
Intend  to  use  it  for  permanent  security.  No  nation  whose  bonds 
are  selling  on  the  open  market  from  $1  to  $19  over  par  Is  in  danger 
of  bankruptcy. 

Despite  the  persistence  of  unemployment  and  its  legitimate  son. 
Relief,  the  level  of  otu"  American  life  has  been  raised,  the  national 
wealth  Is  being  distributed  over  a  wider  surface.  Under  the  old 
order  there  were  tremendous  peaks  of  wealth  with  deep  chasms  of 
poverty.  Today  these  peaks  are  being  leveled  off.  and  the  chasms 
are  being  filled. 

The  social  gains  made  during  the  past  7  years  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  with  the  wind  of  Republican  windjammers.  The  New 
Deal  is  democracy  crusading  milltantly.  Some  are  saying  that  the 
Now  Deal  has  not  worked,  that  unemployment  is  as  great  today 
as  when  the  New  Deal  took  over  the  reins  of  government,  but  re- 
member that  the  old  deal  had  more  than  52  years  of  trial  In  which 
to  do  Its  work.  Why  step  the  New  Deal  with  only  8  years'  trial. 
Let  the  New  Deal  remain  in  p)owcr  for  52  years  and  a  newer  and  a 
happier  America  will  be  the  result. 

The  Good  Book  has  said:  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
and  I  add:  "Not  by  their  roots"  Let  us  examine  the  fruits  of  the 
o'd  df^al  The  old  deal  brought  us  bank  failures  where  the  life 
savings  of  the  old  and  the  yr^ung  went  with  the  wind  The  old  deal 
brought  the  slums.  The  old  deal  brought  the  sharecroppers,  the 
migrant  farmer,  and  grapes  of  wrath.  The  old  deal  brought  us  the 
usurious  money  lenders  The  old  deal  brought  us  Inequality  in 
transportation  rates.  The  old  deal  brought  us  high  tariff  and  low 
wages.  The  old  deal  brought  us  unregulated  stock  exchange  where 
the  price  of  the  food  of  the  poor  was  raised  to  create  riches  to  make 
a  Roman  holiday.  The  old  deal  brought  us  invisible  rulers  who 
felt  no  respeinslblllty  cither  to  God  or  man.  The  old  deal  gave  us 
government  of  the  few.  by  the  few,  for  the  few.  The  old  deal  gave 
us  government  without  relief. 

What  are  the  fruits  cf  the  New  Deal?  Today  banks  are  secured 
with  the  sohd  backing  of  the  Government  ol  the  United  States. 
The  stock  exchange  has  been  regulated  and  placed  under  govern- 
mental supervision.  Nonexlsting  stock  cannot  now  be  sold  on  the 
existing  stock  market.  Old-age  security  has  come  as  a  result  of  the 
New  Deal.  Educational  opportunities  have  been  extended  to  the 
poor  under  the  National  Youth  Administration.  The  prostrate 
farmer  has  been  given  relief  In  the  Agricultural  Adju.stment  Act. 
The  slums  of  our  great  cities  are  being  cleared  under  the  Federal 
housing  project.  The  harassed  home  owner  burdened  with  a  mort- 
gage has  been  relieved  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 
Farm  credit  banks  have  been  further  extended.  Inequality  of  rail- 
road rates  has  been  removed  Labor  has  been  granted  the  right  to 
organize  for  collective  bargaining.  Unemployment  insurance  has 
come  to  mitigate  some  of  the  suffering  due  to  technological 
displacement  of  workers.  Taxes  are  now  being  paid  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  Farmers  in  the  hinterland  of  our  country  now  have 
the  use  of  electricity,  through  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority  and 
other  Federal  agencies  designed  to  carry  light  where  there  was  dark- 
ness. Unemployment  is  being  relieved  by  the  extension  of  construc- 
tive governnjcntal  projects,  and  everywhere  in  America  there  Is 
hope  for  the  future. 

I  cannot  close  a  dl-scusslon  of  this  kind  without  reminding  ycu 
that  when  one  half  of  the  world  is  at  war  and  the  arteries  of  our 
trade  are  being  broken,  and  when  there  is  at  the  head  of  our  Govern- 
ment a  true  heart  and  a  steady  hand.  It  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
wise to  remove  that  steady  hand  that  has  kept  us  out  of  war  to 
place  our  future  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolboy  candidates  that  are 
offering  themselves  for  consideration  In  the  opposition  party. 

When  President  Grant  was  being  urged  for  a  third  term  he  said. 
"I  would  not  accept  a  nomination  even  If  It  were  tendered,  unless 
it  should  come  under  circur'-.^tances  as  to  make  it  an  imperative 
duty  "  The  Imperative  duty  calls  Franklin  Delano  Roasevelt  to  face 
the  American  people,  put  before  them  the  facts  as  only  he  Is  able, 
enlighten  them  as  cnly  his  voice  can  enlighten,  and  to  assume  anew 
the  leadership  of  our  Government  to  the  end  that  the  gains  we  have 
made  may  not  be  lost  and  to  save  ua  from  the  ravages  of  a  war  into 
which  we  win  be  Inevitably  drawn  should  unwise  hands  be  placed 
to  guide  the  ship  of  state. 
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My  sJnccTT  plea  to  the  common  man  of  Amrrlra  la  that  we  ;hall 
cn'fkt*  an  imperative  demand  to  force  Mr  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt to  remain  at  the  helm  of  the  affairs  of  our  Government. 


Justice  and  Righteousness  cf  the  Hull  Trade-Treaty 

I'roKram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OK    AKKANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  KKI'KESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1940 


STATEMENT      BY      THE      NAHONAL      COTTON      COUNCIL      OF 

AMERICA 


Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  S;)eakcr.  the  farmers  of  America 
pa.v  a  lx)nu.s  to  ctTtain  tanfT -protected  interests  on  many 
thingo  they  have  to  buy.  Likewise,  all  ether  consumers. 
For  example,  in  1909,  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  sold  in 
Europe  in  competition  with  Europeans  a  lar?;e  number  cf 
their  watches  for  a  price  one-third  less  than  the  company 
would  sell  same  watches  in  this  country.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Keene  of  New  York  City  folic  wed  up  the  Waltham 
watch  .salesman  in  Europe.  He  purchased  from  the  Euro- 
pean merchants  these  Waltham  watches  and  brought  them 
back  duty  free  to  the  United  States.  In  New  York  City. 
he  sold  thase  watches  at  retail  for  considerably  less  than 
any  American  could  purchase  such  watches  at  wholesale 
in  this  country.  Having  investigated  the  matter  I  bcueht 
one  of  Keene's  European-sold  Waltham  watches,  and  saved 
one-third  of  the  American  pi  ice. 

Apam.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1909  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  shipped  to  the  Philippines,  a  distance  of  10,000  miles. 
some  of  their  sewing  machines,  paid  the  freight,  and  sold 
them  for  60  percent  of  the  price  at  which  sold  in  the  United 
States.  An  American  in  the  Philippines.  Prof.  T.  D.  Angle- 
meyer,  having  resigned  as  teacher,  and  being  ready  to  return 
to  the  United  States,  investigated  and  found  it  cheaper  to 
purchase  a  Singer  sewing  machine  in  the  Philippines,  pack 
it,  and  pay  the  freight  again  acro.ss  the  Pacific  Ocean  than 
to  purchase  a  similar  machine  in  the  United  States.  That 
Is  what  he  did.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  farmer 
Is  vitally  interested  in  our  foreign  trade,  tariffs,  and  the  pro- 
gram of  Hon,  Cordell  Hull.  He  is  forced  to  pay  a  heavy 
bonus  to  certain  protected  industries  to  enable  foreigners  to 
buy  certain  of  cur  products  cheap  and  ccm.pete,  at  our  ex- 
pense, with  foreigners.  The  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  farmers, 
as  well  as  all  consumers,  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act  have  t)een  required  to  pay  the  largest  bonus  in  our  his- 
tory so  as  to  enable  foreigners  to  get  some  of  our  factory 
products  much  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  them.  The  bonus 
has  been  too  high.  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  at  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
railway  and  shipping  organizations,  and  ether  labor  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  the  people  in  general,  complaining  of  the 
destruction  of  our  foreign  trade  at  their  expense  for  the 
benefit  of  only  a  few. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  of  America. 

What  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program  Means  to  the 

Cotton  Belt  and  to  the  Nativ).n 
The   National  Cotton  Council,   In   requesting  support  for  House 
Joint   Resolution   407  wh.ch  provides  for  the  continuance  of   the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  submits  the  following  In  sup- 
port of  Its  position: 

1 .  popvlatton  and  area  op  cotton  belt 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  farm  population  of  the  United 
States-  two  and  one-half  million  farm  families  aggregating  more 
than  t««n  million  pemons — are  enkraaed  in  the  production  cf  cotton 
ai.d  coiionsc<^  More  than  20.000  000  people  of  the  Cotton  Belt  are 
directly  dependei^t  upon  the  cotton  ludustry  for  a  livelihood. 


The  Cotton  Belt  embraces  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  area 
of  the  continental  United  States,  extending  from  Virginia  on  the 
cast  to  California  on  the  west,  and  from  southern  lUinoi.s  and 
southern  Kansas  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  south. 

2.    large   percentage   of  AMERICAN  COTTON   MrST  BE   EXPORTED 

Normally  40  000,000  acres  were  planted  to  cotton.  Loss  of  export 
markets  lor  cotton  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  tremendous 
cotton  surplus  which  depre«.sed  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  a 
level  that  threatened  the  economy  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  seriously 
affected  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation.  In  an  effort  to  remedy 
this  situation,  the  40.000.000  acres  norm.illy  planted  to  cotton  have 
been  roMuccd  to  approximately  24.000.000  acres — a  reduction  of 
16.C00.000  acres  This  curtailment  of  acreage  and  production  has 
seriously  adversely  affected  the  economy  of  this  .section  and  could 
not  have  been  achieved  wlthrut  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  supplied  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  made  as  "soil  conservation"  payments,  "cotton  price  adjust- 
ment" payments  and  cotton  loans 

Notwithstanding  thi.s  drastic  curtailment  In  acreage,  our  annual 
production  is  still  much  In  exc?ss  of  domestic  consumption.  The 
figures  for  the  past  3  years  speak  for  themselves: 
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'  Kstiniafeil. 

'  Kstin  ui*"!— a  high  le\el  rarely  reached  in  the  history  of  the  indu.stry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  crop  year — namely.  August  1, 
1939— the  carry-over  in  America  amounted  to  13.032.513  bales.  If 
export  markets  are  not  recovered  and  maintained  for  from  six  to 
eight  million  bales  of  cotton  annually,  there  will  of  necessity 
have  to  be  a  further  curtailment  of  acreage  with  consequent  eco- 
nomic disturbance,  labor  displacement,  and  Si  rlous  geographical 
shifts  in  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities. 

3      WHAT    RECIPROCAL-TRADE    AGREEMENTS    MEAN    TO    COTTON 

The  continuance  of  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program  is 
cur  greatest  immediate  hope  for  solving  cotton's  all -important 
foreign-trade  problem  We  believe  that,  through  the  Instrumental- 
ity of  reclprccal  trade  agreements,  it  Is  possible  to  develop  and 
maintain  export  markets  for  cur  surplus  cotton  and  cottonseed 
products  without  serious  domestic   economic  disturbance. 

4.    WHAT    RECIPROCAL-TRADE    AGREEMENTS    MEAN    TO    THE    UNITEO    STATES 

Normally  the  United  States  can  and  does  produce  more  of  a  great 
number  of  farm  and  ncnfarm  products  than  the  American  public 
can  tise.  Surplus*  s  of  such  production  must  ( 1  >  be  sold  in  other 
countries,  (2)  pile  up  in  unmarketable  carry-overs  in  this  country, 

'  or  (3)  l>e  sold  bv  producers  at  ruinously  low  prices.  Unless  ex- 
ported, such  surpluses  force  down  prices,  employment,  and  income 

[  of  American  producers.  Sound  expansion  of  United  States  trade 
with  foreign  countries  accomplishes  the  following: 

(a)  Directly  benefits  American  producers  whose  goods  are  ex- 
ported. 

(b)  Improves  domestic  markets.  Any  American  prcducer.  farmer 
or  nonfarmer.  whose  goods  find  a  foreign  market  becomes  a  better 
customer  lor  the  goods  of  other  American  producers. 

(C)  Increases  the  supplies  available  to  American  consumers  at 
reasonable  prices,  cf  goods  produced  to  better  advantage  In  other 
countries  or  not  produced  at  all  In  the  United  States. 

Foreign  trade  must  cf  necessity  mean  two-way  trade.  This 
country  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  foreign  trade  without,  in  re- 
turn, importing.  There  is  no  sound  and  enduring  way  for  main- 
taining export  markets  for  our  surplus  commodities  except  by  buy- 
ing In  foreign  markets  tho-e  commodities,  the  purchase  of  which 
Will  not  seriously  di.«turb  our  domestic  economy. 

To  Increase  foreign  markets  for  products  cf  the  United  States  is 
the  primary  purpose  cf  the  trade-agreements  profn"am  This  ptir- 
pose  Is  sought  throufTh  the  reciprocal  adjustment  of  excessive  trade 
barriers. 

5.  WHAT  RECIPROCAL-TRADE  AGREEMENTS  MEAN  TO  GENERAL  WORLD  TRADE 

Tlie  abandonment  of  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program 
would,  in  our  Judgment,  be  the  equivalent  of  saying  to  the  nations 
cf  the  world  that  the  United  States  Is  unwilling  to  negotiate  with 
them  further  for  the  restoration  of  normal  international  trade. 
Such  an  act  on  our  part  will,  justifiably,  we  think,  be  construed 
by  the  other  nations  of  the  world  as  a  declaration  of  purpose  by  the 
United  States  to  develop  to  the  highest  possible  degree  natlonallim, 
to  become  self-contained,  and  to  withdraw  behind  our  excessively 
high  tariff  wall  from  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Such  action  on 
our  part  would.  In  our  Judgment,  constitute  an  open  Invitation  to 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  do  likewise.  The  effect  would 
be  a  further  disastrous  decrease  and  paralysis  of  all  trade  between 
nations. 

6.   WH.AT  RECIPROCAL -TRADE  ACRETMENTS   MEAN  TO  WORLD  PEACE 

Wp  believe  that  there  mtu'^t  come  an  end  to  the  wars  which  now 
affect  Ixith  Europe  and  Asia  Following  these  wars  and  In  connec- 
tion with  their  termination,  there  will  be  discussions  between  the 
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belligerent  nations  looking  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  of 
ccmmcrce.  The.se  negotiations  and  conversations  will  involve  the 
economic  and  social  structure  of  every  nation  In  the  world.  Re- 
sults obtained  from  these  negotiations  will  determine  the  future 
security  or  in.securlty,  industrially,  socially,  and  economically,  of 
the  p>eople3  of  every  nation  in  the  clvUlzed  world. 

It  is  essentl.il  that  our  Government  have  a  part  In  these  nego- 
tiations and  discussions  In  order  that  our  governmental  structure 
and  cur  domestic  atid  national  economy  may  be  safeguiu^ded.  Re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  Europe,  there  is  serious 
danger  that  International  trade,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  con- 
ducted by  democraclrs.  will  be  greatly  Imperiled,  and  that  probably 
Its  only  salvation  will  depend  upon  the  altitude  and  influence  of 
the  United  States  In  ccnnocllon  with  the  negotiation  of  peace. 
Our  sphere  of  Influence,  as  well  as  otir  possible  opportunity  of 
protecting  and  pre<;rrvinE  the  principles  of  true  democracy,  will 
be  seriously  Jeopardized  if  we  abandon  our  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ments program  and  thus,  in  effect,  serve  notice  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  withdrawing  from  International 
commerce  To  pursue  such  a  policy  would  be  to  renounce  our 
interest  In.  and  right  to.  participate  In  the  negotiations  which  are 
to  come  for  an  economically  sound  and  lasting  world  peace. 


The  Brotherhood  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20,  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  weeks  in  the  American  cal- 
endar offer  the  people  of  our  Nation  a  greater  opportunity  to 
emphasize  the  universal  brotherhood  of  our  land  than  the 
month  of  February.  This  is  a  month  of  heroes,  when  the 
youth  of  the  United  States  turns  its  eyes  back  upon  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  to  elory  in  its  traditions.  No  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  can  boast  of  men  more  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  the:r  people  than  America's  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
George  Washington.  Tlieir  very  names  conjure  up  pictures 
ot  loyalty  to  and  love  for  the  principles  of  liberty  which  were 
the  cornerstone  of  their  lives. 

It  is  fitting  indeed  that  we  should  dedicate  this  month  to 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Consider  the  two  men  whose 
birthday.s  we  remember  with  undying  affection  this  month. 
The  differences  in  their  own  lives,  the  disparity  in  their 
background,  their  training,  their  experience,  are  far  less 
significant  than  the  ?imilarities  in  their  goals.  Tlicy  pro- 
vide in  themselves  a  demonstration  of  brotherhood.  Lincoln, 
born  In  poverty,  self-educated,  raised  himself  to  the  ranks 
of  immortal  greatness  by  the  burning  zeal  of  his  cause — 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  freedom  of  its  p)eo- 
ple.  Washington,  reared  in  comfort,  thoroughly  educated, 
the  gentleman  in  action,  rose  to  the  unchallenged  claim  of 
national  fatherhood  by  the  courage  of  his  convictions — the 
absolute  certainty  that  independence  was  a  requisite  of  self- 
respect. 

Both  men  were  Americans  of  the  highest  order.  They 
gave  their  lives  to  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  the 
principles  in  which  they  believed.  To  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  they  brought  the  faith  that  comes  with  a  belief  in 
liberty,  equality,  justice,  and  brotherhood. 

We  live  today  in  an  hour  when  vicious  power  seeks  once 
more  to  dominate  world  affairs.  It  is  tm  age  when  millions 
of  men  and  women  have  determined  to  sacrifice  the  ideals 
of  humanity  in  favor  of  a  glorification  of  brutality.  Nazi 
Germany  and  Fascist  Japan  have  deified  the  b^mb  and  ex- 
ccmmunicatrd  the  Bock.  Communist  Rassia  has  forsaken 
theory  and  adopted  terror.  In  tiny  Finland  and  helple.ss 
Ethiopia,  wars,  publicized  and  unpublicizcd,  are  raging  on 
six  fronts. 

War  is  not  even  regarded  as  requiring  apology.  It  is  ac- 
cepted and  championed  by  arrogant  forces  for  the  first  time 
in  generations  as  an  "ennobling"  institution.  The  spectacle 
horrifies  men  who  believe  in  the  future  cf  humanity.  Men 
who  look  upon  truth,  kindness,  justice,  goodness  as  the  aims 


of  civilization  must  band  together  today  as  never  before  In 
contemporary  life. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  In  these  troubled  days  than  a 
restat-ement  of  American  fundamentals.  We  in  these  United 
States  pledge  ourselves  to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  be- 
lieve in  democracy  because  we  regard  all  men  and  women. 
white  and  black,  brown  and  yellow,  whatever  may  be  their 
place  of  origin,  as  the  common  children  of  one  great  Father. 
We  cherish  the  ideals  of  equality  of  opportunity,  equality  of 
rights,  because  we  reject  the  false  doctrines  of  "racism,"  the 
"superman,"  the  "pure  strain."  For  us  the  individual  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  whole  of  human  life  enjoy 
each  a  personal  claim  to  membership  in  the  great  family  of 
mankind  which  defies  every  effort  to  brand  some  as  "inferior" 
or  to  hail  others  as  "superior." 

George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  understood 
these  concepts.  Lincoln  loved  to  quote  the  great  words  of 
the  Great  Teacher: 

Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

This  was  brotherhood.    Tliis  was  tru'?  democracy. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  refuse  to  succumb  to  those 
who  would  teach  group  hatreds.  We  shall  not  fall  before 
those  who  would  set  church  against  church,  class  against 
class,  if  we  remember  the  ideals  of  Lincoln  and  Washington, 

In  our  Nation,  we  need  no  rigid  pattern  of  human  conduct, 
directing  men's  footsteps  into  one  narrowing  channel.  We 
need  no  Fuehrer-Prinzip,  no  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Com- 
mimist  revolution.  Our  differences  are  not  liabilities.  They 
are  assets  to  be  guarded  tenderly,  so  that  from  the  diver- 
gences in  our  outlook  may  come  sympathy  and  understanding. 

Fieedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  of  press  are  ours  because  we  respect  the  views 
of  cur  neighbors,  because  we  find  our  own  experiences  richer 
tlirough  the  common  interchange  of  our  ideas  with  those  of 
cur  fellows. 

Washington  and  Lincoln  would  be  appalled  at  the  condi- 
tion of  our  world  today.  We  mast  labor  to  safe-guard  Amer- 
ican principles,  so  that  in  the  Nation  to  which  they  gave  their 
last  full  measure  of  their  devotion,  their  lives  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  declared: 

with  gratitude  to  God  for  the  liberties  we  enjoy  and  with  a  full 
;  measure  of  mutual  reepect  for  each  other's  faith,  let  us  gather 
j  together  in  our  churches,  synagogues,  schools,  public  halls,  and 
homes  during  the  week  of  February  18  to  celebrate  our  brotherhood 
under  God  as  citizens  cf  our  beloved  land  Lei  us  here  resolve  that 
in  a  time  of  world  division  and  pain  this  Nation  shall  be  rededicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  brothers;  that  religioiiG  prejudice 
and  group  intolerance  may  not  here  destroy  that  unity  In  freedom 
which  is  the  strength  of  our  national  character. 

From  every  American  must  come  the  response,  "Amen." 


Treaties  and  Agreements  Not  the  Same 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1940 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  quotation 
from  the  case  of  Holmes  v.  Jennison  fl4  Pet.  540,  at  p.  571), 
in  which  the  opinion  was  delivered  by  the  famous  Justice 
Taney  in  1840.  should  settle  the  question  that  treaties  and 
agreements  are  different,  and  the  latter  are  not  to  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate: 

In  the  very  next  clause  of  the  Constitution  the  States  are  for- 
bidden to  enter  into  any  "agreement"  or  "compact"  with  a  foreign 
nation;  and  as  these  words  could  not  have  been  idly  or  super- 
fluously used  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  they  cannot  be 
construed  to  mean  the  same  thing  with  the  word  "treaty."     •     •     • 
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A  few  fxtrikctf.  frcm  an  pmlnent  wTlter  on  the  laws  of  nations. 
showing  the  mattt-r  in  which  these  different  words  have  been  used, 
and  the  dilleren:  meanings  &ometltnts  attached  to  them.  will,  per- 
haps, contribute  to  explain  the  rea-'on  for  using  them  ail  In  the 
Oonatitutlon.  and  will  prove  that  the  most  ccmpreheniflve  terms 
were  employed  in  prohibiting  to  the  States  all  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  Vattel.  page  192.  No.  152.  says:  "A  treaty,  in  Latin 
foediw.  Is  a  compact  made  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare,  by 
the  superior  power,  either  for  perpetuity  or  for  a  considerable  time." 
No.  153:  "The  compacts  which  have  temporary  matters  for  their 
object  are  called  agreements,  conventions,  and  pactions.  They  are 
ncccmpUahed  by  cne  single  act.  and  net  by  repeated  acts.  These 
compact*  are  perfected  in  their  execution  once  for  all;  treaties 
receive  a  Buccesslve  execution,  whose  duration  equals  that  of  the 
tie»;y." 

The  President's  Budt^et  Message 


EXTKNSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF    MA.^.SACHI  SFHTS 

I.\  THK   HOL'SE  OF  HKI'RKSEXTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  NATION.\L  CITY  BANK  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York: 

The    Pre-sident's   Bltkiet   Message 

The  President's  Biidqet  me.ssage  to  Congress,  delivered  January  4, 
falls  naturally  into  two  parts:  First,  the  flt,'\ires  themselves,  and. 
reiond.  the  Presidents  discussion  of  them.  The  message  relates  to 
the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30  next,  and  also  the  following 
year,  ending  Juno  30,  1941  Inasmuch  as  the  current  year  was  half 
gone  when  the  message  was  delivered,  the  original  estimates  for 
this  year  are  revised  to  that  date  as  a  guide  to  deficiency  appropria- 
tions. If  necessary,  and  to  r.c'lcris  en  the  estiir.ates  for  the  year 
beginning  July  1  next.  The  President's  discussion  Includes  com- 
ments on  revenues  and  expenditures,  rccommcndatlcnj  regarding 
taxation,  and  expressions  of  opinion  and  philostphy  supporting  the 
policies  embodied  In  the  Budget. 

THK    BUDCrr   TOTALS 

Ttirntng  first  to  the  over-all  figures,  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  revised  estimates  place  expenditures  (excluding  sinKing  fundi 
at  $9,099,000,000,  an  Increase  cf  $392  000  000  over  last  year.  With 
net  receipts  estimated  at  $5,166,000,000,  or  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  the  net  deficit  apparently  will  rise  by  nearly  $400  000  000.  to 
almost  $4  000  000  000  This  is  the  lan;est  total  "In  the  red"  for  any 
year  since  the  Ureat  War.  excepting  oivly  1936,  the  year  of  the 
»cldler.s'  bonus 

For  1941  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  picture  Is  presented  Thus, 
expenditures  (excludlnp:  slnklnt;  fund)  budgeted  at  $8,424.000  000 
are  expected  to  be  $675.000000  less  than  in  the  current  year,  while 
':iiet  receipts"  estimated  at  $5,548,000,000  are  expected  to  be  $382.- 
000  000  higher,  an  aggregate  g.nu  (if  rcaluedi  of  $1,057,000,000. 
The  President  then  refers  to  the  several  "credit  corporations'  in 
which  the  Treasury  has  mado  investm.ents  for  the  purpose  of 
efTectuating  Its  policies,  and  ^:n•s  th.it  "with  le-senlng  n'H^d  for  leans 
in  some  cases  and  growing  surpluses  In  other  cases.  It  appears  that 
some  of  th.">se  corporatioiis  will  h.ive  exces.>»  capital  funds,"  and  he 
estimates  that  $700  000  000  may  b»'  returned  to  the  Treasury.  The 
three  Items  aggregate  $1.757. 000  000,  and  th's  sum  deducted  from 
the  deflctt  figures  for  1940  would  leave  $2  176.000.000.  which  is  his 
estimate  for  r.ext  years  deficit.  However,  he  recommends  that 
additional  taxes  be  imposed  to  cover  \he  en.ergency  national  defense 
expenditures  in  the  fiscal  yeaid  1940  41  estimated  at  $460  000.000. 
Deducting  this  sum  from  the  $2,170,000,000  leaves  $1.716  000  000. 
which  he  accepts  as  the  final  deficit  if  the  new  taxes  arc  impcsed. 

PRINCIPAL    INCRtASrS    A.ND   TECRKASES    IN     i»4I 

Examining  th-  Budget  for  1941  In  further  detail.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  President  exptxrts  to  effect  savings  In  1941  mainly  in  the 
following  particulttis: 

Work   relief -  $502,000,000 

A:±^  to  agrlculttjre --413,00'J.  000 

Aids  to  youth — 72.  OOO  000 

Ot-neral    public    works ' -  46.  CO  J.  000 

ClvU  departments  and  agenclea —41,000,000 

Total - -1,134.000.000 

Against  theae  savings,  however,  are  the  following  important  added 
costs 

National    defense -i  $320  000.  000 

Interest  on  public  debt -  50,000.000 

Boclal    security -i  58.  000  000 

Total _ ^  428,  000.  000 


Balancing  the  forrgolng  figures,  and  allowing  for  other  smaller 
Incrta^s  and  decreases,  gives  the  net  reduction  of  $675,000,000  in 
over-all   cost   mentioned   above. 

With  the  anticipated  Increase  In  national-defense  outlays,  total 
expenditures  under  this  heading  are  expected  to  reach  $1,840,000,000 
In  1941— more  than  doubling  in  4  years  and  more  than  trebling  since 
the  post-war  low  in  1934  Anticipated  expenditures  for  work  relief, 
despite  the  budeeted  reduction,  still  foot  up  to  the  formidable  sum 
of  $1,300,000,000.  notwithstanding  the  expected  improvement  in 
business  indicated  bv  the  revenue  estimate.  Counting  aI.so  "ald.s 
to  agriculture"  and  '"aids  to  youth."  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
proposed  expenditures  In  these  three  "aid  '  groups  exceed  $2,400.- 
000  000  Moreover,  these  figures  do  not  include  expenditures  under 
the  general  pubhc-wcrks  program,  or  the  pension,  retirement,  and 
related  as.«lstance  programs  financed  with  Federal  funds,  which  In 
1941  nrr.o'.mt  to  $1200  000  000, 

To  avoid  carrying  the  Federal  direct  debt  above  the  statutory  limit 
of  $45,000  000,000.  the  President  proposes  to  supplement  borrowing 
by  a  reduction  of  $1,150.000  000  in  the  Treasury's  working  cash 
balances  durlnj^  1940  (of  which  $560,000,000  was  m.-xde  through 
Janu.iry  25)  and  by  8460  000  000  of  new  taxes  in  1941.  On  this 
basis,  if  the  Government  keeps  within  the  budgeted  expenditures. 
If  revenues  hold  up  to  expectations,  and  if  Congress  enacts  the 
new  taxes,  the  direct  Federal  debt  on  June  30.  1941.  will  fall  short 
cf  the  statutory  debt  limit  by  the  slender  margin  of  about  $60,000.- 
000.  Tins,  however,  does  not  Include  the  contingent  debt  on  fully 
guaranteed  obi. gallons  issued  by  Government  agencies,  amounting 
to  $5,737,000,000  on  November  30,  1939. 

WHAT    DO    THE     FTGURES     MEAN"* 

So  much  for  the  bare  figures.  What  do  they  mean  In  terms  of 
progress  toward  a  balanced  Budget  and  a  sound  fiscal  position  for 
the  country? 

In  the  first  pl.-xce.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  indicated  reduc- 
tion In  the  deficit  for  1941  is  to  be  welcomed,  even  though  It  signi- 
fies little  reduction  in  total  expenditures  and  plainly  is  influenced 
by  the  debt  limit. 

In  considering  the  Indicated  reduction  In  totnl  expenditures  next 
year  it  is  Imp  irtant  to  note  that  a  material  change  was  made  In 
the  form  of  Budget  presentation  this  year  by  deducting  social- 
security  taxes  from  total  revenue  receipts  and  deducting  social- 
security  investments  In  the  reserve  account  from  total  expenditures. 
If  these  Items  are  included  so  as  to  make  the  figures  comparable 
with  those  of  prior  years  and  to  show  the  over-all  totals,  expendi- 
tures In  each  of  the  3  fiscal  years.  1939,  1940,  1941.  will  be  found  to 
be  In  excess  of  $3,000,000,000  and  higher  than  ui  any  other  peace- 
time year,  not  excepting  the  bonus  year  1936. 

It  is  Important  to  note  also  that  the  two  proposals  toward 
financing  the  d'^flcit — drawing  down  the  ca-sh  balance  by  $1,150,- 
000.000  and  withdrawing  $700,000,000  frcm  the  capital  of  Govern- 
ment agencies — are  both  noiu-ecurring  sources  of  funds  and  do  not 
represent  income  but  rather  an  expenditure  of  assets  on  hand. 
Moreover,  when  the  Budget  for  the  1941  fiscal  year  was  presented, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  certain  of  the  nrajjr  Items.  Including 
relief,  were  only  tentative,  and  that  additional  appropriations  might 
be  necessary  during  the  period  In  a  number  of  recent  years  the 
experience  has  been  th;it  the  final  total  of  expenditures  has  exceeded 
the  original  or  revised  budgets  by  as  much  as  $1,000,000,000  or  even 
more. 

Eliminating  the  nonrecurring  sources  of  fxmds  Just  mentioned.  It 
will  be  seen  that  on  the  basis  of  estimated  expenditures  for  1940 
and  1941  the  debt  increase  for  the  2  years  alone  would  amount  to 
approximately  $6  800.000.000.  exceeding  the  present  statutory  limit 
by  $2.200  000.000  How  icng  can  this  continue?  In  his  Budget 
message  the  President  has  called  for  $460.000  000  of  new  ta.xes  In 
1941  but  as  analysis  of  the  figures  has  shown  even  this  will  fail  to 
produce  any  lasting  equilibrium  if  the  current  rate  of  spending  goes 
en  unchecked. 

THE  RISING  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 

It  Is  to  be  considered  that  never  In  the  history  cf  the  country 

not  even  in  the  biggest  booms  or  under  the  Influence  cf  wartime 
excess-profits  tax  -have  the  revenues  cf  the  Government  come 
within  $2,000,000  000  of  the  more  than  $9.000  000  000  of  c-^tlma'ed 
average  expenditures  for  1939. 1940.  1941.  The  budgeted  tax  receipts 
for  1941.  including  social -.security  taxes,  amounting  to  $6,151,000  000 
are  the  largest  ever  collected  in  this  country  except  In  1920  and  1938* 
Total  receipts  frcm  all  sources  In  1941.  including  $700.000  000  return 
of  capital  from  Government  corporations,  are  estimated  to  reach  a 
new  high  total  for  all  time,  as  indicated  by  the  preceding  summary, 
CoTuUnsed  nummary  of  Vnited  States  Gotrmment  /truince.t,  1914   4t 

I  In  millions  cf  dollars) 


Ycfu  en<je<l  Jun*  30— 


1914 

lUKS 

l9tA 

1917. 

1U18. 

1UI9 

1930. 

1921. 


Totsl  fl.>v- 
ernment 
reoript* 


73.S 

dVN 

7M 
1.124 
3.665 
h.  152 
A,  MM 
5.625 


TotnlOor- 
ernment 
expendi- 
tures > 


781 
734 

I.97S 

I'i'wr 
IS,  :^i5 

A.  403 

5.  116 


'  F\ilu.les  e\pen.litiir.'s  for  d«l>t  retirement  thrf>u>.'h  sinkinjt  fund 
'  Dir«.t  d«fbt  only;  does  uot  include  guaranteed  debt  of  (Jovermuo 


Surplus 

OroM 

(If 

debt  « 

deceit  1 

June  30 

1.10$ 

-«3 

1,191 

-t-48 

1,225 

-WS 

2.fl7« 

-9. 032 

11244 

-13.363 

2^..  4S2 

-t-292 

24.  2W 

+509 

•a,  9ra 

rmuont  agencies. 
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Condensed    summary    of    Vnited    States    Government    finances, 

1914-41— Continueid 


Year  ended  June  30— 

Total  OoT- 

ernir.ect 

Total  Gov - 
ernment 

ezpeiidi- 
turea 

Sun)ius 

or 

Grow 
debt 

receipts 

deficit 

June  30 

\^>2 

4. 109 

3.  sr.< 

+73fi 

22.9ft4 

1923          ...         .... _.  . 

4.007 

3,2V.'. 

-»-712 

22.3.'iO 

1924     

4.012 

S.049 

-\-9K.\ 

21,261 

1925 

3.780 

3.0M 

-1-717 

2<>.  516 

1926 

1963 

3,mi8 

+  865 

19,643 

1927 

4,129 

2.971 

-1-1.  LVS 

18.510 

192S 

4.042 

3.  )ii3 

-|-9."i9 

17.6*H 

1929 

4,033 

3. -299 

-f-734 

16.9:^1 

1930 _ 

1178 

3.440 

-♦-7;}s 

16, 18.*) 

1931 

8.190 

3,671 

-4K1 

16.801 

1932                          .           .  

Z006 

4.635 

-2.629 

19.  4^7 

1933 .- 

Z060 

8,««>4 

-1.7M 

22.539 

1934 

S,  116 

6.011 

-2.ms 

27.  (KM 

193.S 

S.800 
4.118 
6.294 

7.01(1 
8.666 
8,442 

-3.210 

-4.  .s-sn 

-3.  148 

28.701 

1W« 

3.3.  77H 

1937 

3«,  425 

193S 

«.242 

7,  626 

-1.3H4 

37,  Ife.'i 

iy3v» 

6,668 
5,704 
«,851 

9.210 
9.  rM 
9,027 

-3.  M2 
-3,  9.'U 
-2,  176 

40.440 

iwn  I  

43,  2-.'2 

1941  •♦     

44,939 

'  Bad?rt  estimate;  Includes  social  security  tax  receipts  and  ap|>ropriations  for  old- 
age  TfSiTVC. 

*  Ineludt*  return  of  siirplu.<!  fun<l.'i  from  Oovemmcnt  corporatioas. 

Source:  Compilod  from  President's  Budget  messages  and  annual  reixirts  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Moreover,  the  stun  total  of  State,  county,  municipal,  and  other 
local  taxes  has  Increased  greatly  during  recent  years  and  now 
amounts  to  approximately  $8,000,000,000.  Thus  the  total  tax  bur- 
den now  exceeds  $14,000,000,000,  which  Is  22  percent  of  the  entire 
estimated  national  Income.  Total  taxes  In  1938  represented  $105 
annually  per  capita  of  population,  or  $420  for  the  average  family 
of  four,  and  were  practically  as  high  as  In  Great  Britain,  notwith- 
standing the  huge  British  war  debt.  And  still  the  balancing  of 
the  Federal  Budget  Is  not  in  sight,  and  new  burdens  upon  the  tax- 
payer are  being  proposed  not  only  by  the  Federal  Government  but 
al.«o  by  many  of  the  States  and  smaller  subdivisions. 

To  many  not  familiar  with  the  figures,  It  may  come  as  a  surprise 
that  $9,000,000,000  of  Federal  expenditures  annually  Is  higher  than 
the  entire  annual  net  income  for  these  years  of  all  corporations  In 
the  United  States.  Trea.^ury  statistics  for  1937,  which  are  the 
latest  available  and  cover  a  relatively  good  year,  show  that  the 
477.838  active  corporations  in  this  country  had  a  combined  net 
Income,  before  payment  of  Federal  income  and  excess-profits  taxes, 
and  not  including  Intercorporate  dividends  (which  do  not  repre- 
sent real  income  for  the  corporate  system  as  a  whole)  of  but 
$5.148.000  000. 

Similarly,  a  comparison  of  individual  Income  statistics  and  Budget 
expendlttires  reveals  that  if  all  Individual  Incomes  In  the  United 
States  over  $5,000  were  taken  In  their  entirety,  the  grand  total 
would  still  fall  considerably  short  of  meeting  the  Federal  expendi- 
tures alone.  Official  figures  for  1937  show  that  incomes  of  over 
$5,000  were  reported  by  705.033  persons  or  family  pro\ips.  having 
a  combined  net  incorne  of  $8,816,000,000  before  Federal  Income 
taxes,  of  which  the  portion  over  $5,000  would  be  $5,291,000,000. 

Eflorts  to  devt.se  additional  taxes;  only  expose  In  clearer  light  the 
mtiltitude  of  revenue  sources  that  have  been  tapped  and  drained 
heavily  since  1914  and  their  potentialities  for  additional  revenue 
substantially  reduced.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  taxes 
on  corporations  can  be  further  increased  without  reducing  produc- 
tion and  employment  As  to  Individual  Incomes,  it  is  well  known 
that  taxes  on  large  Incomes  have  already  reached  confiscatory  levels 
and  are  diverting  capital  frcm  investment  in  Industry  to  tax-exempt 
municipal  bends.  People  In  the  middle-income  brackets,  where 
new  taxes  seem  most  likely  to  fall,  view  with  dismay  the  constant 
encroachmenU  of  the  tax  collector,  which  Instead  of  resulting  in  the 
hoped-for  prorrress  toward  a  balanced  Budget  and  an  end  to  the 
ominously  mourning  public  debt  seem  merely  to  encourage  new  and 
more  ambitious  schemes  for  spending. 

No  more  striking  illustration  can  be  had  of  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  governmental  costs  than  a  comparison  of  the  present  Budget 
with  the  following  simple  Ubie  of  Federal  expenditures  In  1914: 

Legislative.  Judicial,  and  civil $226,000,000 

National  defense 313.000.000 

Veterans'  pensions  and  benefits 173.000.000 

Interest  on  public  debt 23.000,000 

Total ---     735.000.  000 

At  that  time  the  sum  total  of  governmental  costs,  amounting  to 
but  $735000.000.  was  confined  to  the  clvU,  legislative,  and  judicial 
departments,  national  defense,  and  to  war  pensions  and  public-debt 
interest.  Not  only  have  the  expenditures  In  these  lour  categories 
mere  than  trebled,  but  they  now  represent  only  a  third  of  the  whole 
Budget,  which  has  multiplied  twelvefold. 

OBSTACLES  TO  ECONOMY 

That  the  trend  exhibited  by  the  foregoing  figures  cannot  be 
continued  indefinitely  is  generally  conceded  In  spite  of  this  there 
are   two  prUicipal   reasons   why   the   accomplishment   of   genuine 


economy  In  government  remains  In  doubt.  One  of  these  reasons  Is 
the  continued  reliance  by  the  administration  up>on  the  policy  of 
spending  to  promote  recovery. 

In  his  Budget  message  the  President  reiterates  his  faith  In  "the 
deliberate  tise  of  Government  funds  and  of  Government  credit  to 
energize  private  enterprise — to  put  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  thase  who  urgently  need  It  and  to  create  a  demand  for  the 
products  of  factory  and  farm  "  It  was  this  policy,  he  contends,  that 
brought  about  the  rise  in  the  national  income  from  1933  to  1937, 
and  was  responsible  in  1938  for  halting  the  downturn  then  in 
progress  .so  that  "in  place  of  the  $42,000,000,000  decline  In  national 
Income  that  occurred  from  1929  to  1932.  the  decline  from  1937  to 
1938  scarcely  exceeded  $8,000,000,000,"  and  was  followed  by  quick 
recovery. 

These,  however,  are  highly  controversial  claims,  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  which  have  been  discvL^-^sed  repeatedly  In  these  columns. 
Suffice  It  to  say  at  this  point  that  certain  facts  stand  out  as  Indis- 
putable, to  wit: 

First,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  longer  history  of  the  country  to 
prove,  and  much  to  disprove,  the  theory  that  Government  spending 
Ifi  necessary  to  recovery;  and 

Second,  despite  all  the  billions  of  Federal  money  spent  since  1933 
to  "prime  the  pump."  there  remain  8.000.000  unemployed,  national 
Income  is  still  much  below  the  level  of  1929.  while  direct  public 
debt  has  been  Increased  to  a  point  $25,000,000,000  higher  than  in 
that  year,  and  Is  still  rising  It  is  Indeed  discouraging  to  learn  from 
the  President's  measage  that  not  even  yet.  after  so  much  spendiiig 
and  increase  of  debt,  is  the  level  of  employment  and  national 
Income  regarded  as  sufficiently  secure  to  warrant  suspension  of 
deficit  financing. 

In  view  of  the  faiUire  of  the  spending  policy  to  date,  the  con- 
tinued acceptance  by  the  Government  of  the  spending  philosophy 
must  seriously  affect  the  probability  that,  any  material  reduction 
In  governmental  costs  is  yet  in  sight. 

The  second  reason  why  economy  in  Government  remains  In  doubt 
lies  in  the  constant  demands  upon  the  Treasury  from  different 
pressure  groups  for  subsidies,  pensions,  and  other  forms  of  hand- 
outs. Unless  these  demands  are  met  by  an  enlightened  and  aggres- 
sive public  opposition.  It  will  be  difficult  for  Congress  to  resist 
them.  We  cannot  expect  Government  costs  to  come  down  and 
at  the  same  time  look  to  the  Government  to  provide  all  sorts  of 
new  benefits  and  services  that  cost  money.  In  other  words,  econ- 
omy in  Government  is  not  just  a  respon.slbility  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  In  Washington  and  In  the  various 
State  and  local  capitals:  it  is  also  a  responsibility  of  the  people 
themselves.  Only  as  they  are  willing  to  exercise  forbearance  and 
to  give  their  suppxjrt  to  those  who  have  the  courage  to  cut  costs 
can  any  substantial  progress  be  made. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  ■WASni.N'GTON 

IN  THE  SExNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  22.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    THEODORE    FRANCIS    GREEN,    OP    RHODE 

ISLAND 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH,  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Green!  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  New  England  Manufacturing  Jewelers 
and  Silversmiths'  Association  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1940 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  the  guest  again  of  the  Kew  England 
Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths'  As-soclatlon .  in  which,  as 
you  must  know  from  my  previous  visits.  I  am  d«-eply  Interested. 
New  Enp.land.  more  than  <iny  other  part  of  the  United  States,  has  a 
vital  interest  not  only  in  a  touiid  and  prosperous  economic  situa- 
tion In  all  parts  of  our  own  country,  but  also  in  a  sound,  vigorous, 
and  general  international  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Your  industry  has  a  threefold  Interest  In  a  large  and  steady 
exchange  of  goods  both  with  groups  within  the  Uniud  States  and 
also  with  other  nations.  Like  most  other  New  England  industries, 
yours  depends  largely  on  bringing  raw  or  semimanufactured  goods 
here,  converting  them  into  finished  products,  and  selling  the  prod- 
ucts elsewhere.  So  It  follows  that  for  the  prosperity  of  your  Indus- 
try and  of  New  England,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  first  place  the 
channels  through  which  these  materials  come  must  be  kept  free 
from  obstruction:  in  the  second  place,  the  trade  routes  over  which 
the  finished  products  leave  must  be  free  of  trade  bairiers;  and  In 
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the  third  placr.  the  fK>8slble  customers  wherever  the  finished  prod- 
uct* go  muat  have  sut&clent  buying  power  to  taJie  your  products 
and  pav  f'lr  them 

I  have  an  illudiratlon  right  at  hand,  becaiiae  some  branches  of 
your  ir.dusuy  are  at  preaent  under  a  handicap  I  am  trying  la 
Wiic^hlnRton  to  overcome.  The  war  In  Europe  Is  interfering  with 
the  shipment  h<Tt>  of  certain  ROtxls  needt-d  in  ycur  mar-ufacture. 
War.  of  course,  represents  an  extreme  restriction  of  trade;  but  trade 
naay  be  restricted  almost  as  much  by  exceAslvc  tariffs,  drastic  Im- 
port quoUis.  exthanne  controls,  and  other  trade  resinctlons  huch  as 
we  had  from  8  to  10  years  ago  Either  war  or  these  trade  restric- 
tions bring  home  to  New  England  manufacturers  the  Interdepend- 
ence of  tiieir  indubtry  and  ottxer  groups  m  the  United  States  and 
•broad 

To  *tlmulal«  and  support  the  exchange  of  rur  products  with 
forcUn  products,  and  to  promote  the  profperlty  cf  all  groups  in 
the  Uiaied  States,  the  Congreas  adopted  In  1934  the  Trade  A^ee- 
ment  Act  as  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  and  upon  It 
la  ba.<««tl  the  prr^ifnt  reciprocal  trade- agreements  program 

I  have  not  the  lime,  and  if  I  had  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any 
neces.»lty  fur  me  to  describe  In  detail  the  act  or  the  program  or 
Its  results  I  hare  only  time  to  say  in  summary  that  wiihin  this 
franiewcrk  laid  down  by  Congress  reciprocal  trade  agreements  have 
bet-n  negotiated  with  21  foreign  countries,  which  accounts  for  about 
three-nrths  of  the  international  trade  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, a  large  proportion  of  the  worlds  commerce  l.s  now  being 
carried  on  under  this  plan,  well  described  by  Eliot  Wad.sworth. 
Jormerlv  president  of  the  Boston  Chamt>er  of  Commerce,  as  "the 
American  plan,  which  leave.s  individuals  free  to  act  for  themselves 
in  transacting  bu.siness  outMde  the  country." 

OT  course,  none  of  us  would  claim  that  these  agreement.s  have 
been  the  only  factor — or  in  all  cases  even  the  dominant  factor — 
influencing  our  foreign  commerce,  but  the  program  has  ex>  rted  a 
steady,  clgnlftcnnt  pressure  toward  maintaining  commerce  and  in- 
dustry at  levels  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been  both 
In  'his  country  and  abroad  The  year  the  act  was  parsed,  the  United 
8talrs  international  trade  amounted  to  only  three  and  three-fourths 
billion  dollars  In  1938  it  had  arisen  to  more  than  $5.000  000  000. 
In  the  fl.'st  11  months  of  1939  it  amounted  to  almost  $300,000,000 
more  than  In  the  corre«p<mding  period  of  1938.  It  is  not  a  mere 
coincidence  that  accompanying  this  rise  in  foreign  trade  our  na- 
tloi>al  mcf-me  has  increased  from  less  than  $51,000,000,000  to  nearly 
sixty-four  biUion  4  years  later. 

The  welfare  of  New  England  manufacturers,  especially  the  welfare 
of  the  memb«'rs  of  ycur  aasoc:aiion.  Is.  I  believe.  Inevitably  bound 
up  *ith  the  we. fare  of  all  other  economic  groups  In  our  country. 
and  this  general  viellare  has  bf*en  largely  promoted  by  the  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  program,  which  you  have  every  good  reason  to 
support  We  cannot  afford  to  isolate  Rhode  Island  from  the  other 
States  in  the  Union,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  Isolate  the  United 
States  from  the  other  countries  in  the  world. 


Ex-Soldier  Washington,  and  Others 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

or    MIN.NKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1940 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Spf-ak^r.  the  public  Is  frequfntly 
ahcKkrd  and  di.siurbed  by  articles  appcarlfig  ifi  our  news- 
papers, but  I  venture  to  say  nothing  has  been  more  distasU;- 
ful  In  recent  days  to  Rood,  llberty-lovtng,  patriotic  Americana 
than  the  Bell  Syndicate  article  which  I  have  Inserted  below. 

The  article  is  entitled  •Uncommon  Sense."  It  certainly  is, 
on  the  p:\rt  of  the  publishers,  as  It  shows  little  common  sense 
to  have  published  such  a  heresy,  a  da^iiardly  lie,  and  a  libel  on 
the  men  who  have  made,  preserved,  and  perpetuated  America. 
Where  would  we  be  today  if  It  were  not  for  our  soldiers? 

The  article  was  called  to  my  attention  by  E.  C.  Butler,  third 
district  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  his 
statement  is  as  follows: 

PEiniTTART  19  1940. 
This  morning  an  editorial  appeared  In  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Vbtch  we  of  the  V  F  W  are  very  much  opposed  to  We  can  st^  no 
l«««on  why  such  articles  are  allowed  to  be  printed  and  republished 
by  any  pwper  I  Ijelieve  there  should  be  some  kind  of  a  law  to  pro- 
hibit this  as  voti  can  readily  see  It  is  no  more  than  slander  If 
there  is  anything  you  can  do.  John,  to  stop  this  kind  of  write-ups 
or  can  at  least  attempt  to,  let  me  have  yoxu  suggestion  and  I  will 
take  it  tip  at  our  next  district  meeting. 

I  am  sure  ycu  feel  the  way  we  do.  as  a  veteran  yourself.     I  am 
idlng  the  clipping  to  you  enclosed  In  this  letter.     I  remain. 
Your*  truly. 

E     C     BfTt-ER. 

Thtrd  District  Commander,  Veteram  o/  Foreign  Wars. 


And  this  Is  the  scintillating  gem  of  wisdom  produced  by 
John  Blake,  of  the  Bell  Syndicate.  It  might  be  wf^ll  to  ascer- 
tain who  Mr.  Blake  is — at  least,  he  beasts  he  is  not  an  tx- 
soldier— and  who  is  back  of  the  Bell  Syndicate: 

Uncommon  Sense 

(By  John   Blake) 

WAR    HERO 

'•Wh^n  he  was  In  Chira  during  the  Eoxer  Rebellion,  we  ran  Into 
a  lot  of  bad  fod— poisoned  stuff  The  sergeant  had  a  neat  «cheme 
h«  used.  th<  U4h  He'd  get  a  Chink  to  sample  everything  before  he 
ate  it  He  d  watch  him.  and.  If  the  Chink  didn't  blink  his  eyes, 
the  sergeant  would  finish  the  meal   himself. 

•'When  I  was  In  the  Argonne,  I  found  a  Heinle's  food  kit  one  day. 
I  could  alwavs  i^o  for  them  German  sausages  and  delicatessen  stuff 
and  I  was  htingry  that  day  But  the  captain  had  warned  us  against 
eatinc;  food  we  didn't  know  nothing  about.  Still  I  couldn't  pass  up 
that  swell-looking  stuff  So  I  took  the  food  kit  and  hunted  me  up 
a  French  ofBcer  "Vous  manger,  mooseer?"  I  asked  him.  smiling 
pleasant  and  holding  out  a  chunk  of  baloney.  He  acted  very  grate- 
ful and  took  the  stuff  I  watched  him  for  awhile,  and.  when  I  saw 
he  didn't  blmk  his  eyes    I  flni.'hed  off  that  Heinle's  kit." 

Tlie  veteran  finished  the  yarn,  amid  general  laueht^r  and  ap- 
plause. If  a  few  of  us  shuddered,  perhaps  it  was  because  we 
weren't  ex-soldiers  and  hadn't  acquired  the  impersonal  wartime 
point  of  view  After  all.  .soldiers  are  trained  to  kill  people  and 
many  of  them  get  to  thinking  a  life  Isn't  very  important. 

The  man  who  told  the  story  had  t>een  extravagantly  praised  for 
his  dexterity  with  a  Iwiyonet.  He  had  been  given  medals,  and  an 
Increase  in  pay  for  his  proficiency  in  knocking  off  Overmans  He 
started  out  as  a  .«^lmple  fellow  and  it  was  natural  that  he  got  to 
thinking  that  his  murderous  occupation  was  a  worthy  one.  His 
picture  wiis  spread  around  as  the  picture  of  a  war  hero.  He  was 
given  testimonial  dinners  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Many  of  the  most  efficient  soldiers  are  like  that.  As  mechanics 
they  are  not  to  Xx  trusted  with  a  monkey  wrench,  as  family  men 
they  are  about  as  dependable  as  a  torn  cat;  as  members  of  s>t:ciety 
they  lean  tcward  felony  But  when  men  are  needed  to  defend  the 
fatherland  they  turn  out  to  fit  all  the  specifications.  Cflve  them 
a  gun  and  they  know  hew  to  u.se  it  in  a  way  to  delight  the  soul  of 
a  general.     So  long  as  a  nation  is  at  war  they  are  at  a  premium. 

In  times  of  peace  such  felluws  seldom  amount  to  much.  It  takes 
special  condiilcns  to  develop  their  destructive  talents.  Their  genius 
for  destroying  human  life  flowers  only  In  the  proper  environment. 
You  cant  mu.der  without  a  license,  and  without  practice  their 
Fpeclal  talents  don't  get  the  proper  exercise. 

Under  peaceful  conditions  they  never  develop  that  utter  brutality 
so  valuable  in  capturing  an  objective  or  defending  a  pjsltlon  against 
attack.  The  ability  to  collect  war  medals  is  not  useful  to  peaceful 
men. 

Now,  let  us  pick  apart  some  of  the  poison  slander  in  the 
above  article.  "He  sturted  out  as  a  simple  fellow  and  retired 
with  the  rank  of  colonel."  insinuating  that  not  only  are  high 
officers  "simple."  but  naturally  if  they  are.  then  all  soldiers 
below  the  rank  of  colonel  must  be.  too.  we  assume  we  are 
wanted  to  conclude,  including  Nathan  Hale;  Joyce  Kilmer, 
who  wrote  Trt^s.  Joel  McCrea.  and  the  Message  to  Garcia: 
Abraham  Lincoln:  and  countle.ss  other  sung  and  unsung 
heroes.  It  has  been  charged  in  times  agone  that  all  the 
smart  boys  evade  service,  but  an  inclusive  draft  of  25.000.000 
In  western  Europe  and  In  America,  as  in  1917.  hardly  mi.s.sed 
taking  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  that  year.  And  bi-sides,  the 
bravest  and  best  were  always  the  first  to  enlist;  is  it  not  a 
fact? 

Another  belittling  remark: 

But  when  men  are  needed  to  defend  the  fatherland,  they  turn 
out  to  fit  all  the  speciftcatlons. 

How  long  since  It  was  considered  unfitting  a  real  man  "to 
defend  the  fatherland"?  When  the  people  do  not  want  the 
fatherland  defended,  and  with  guns  if  necessary,  I  venture  to 
guess  It  will  be  in  a  day  when  the  idealism  of  representative 
constitutional  government  has  been  irrevocably  lost  and  when 
there  is  nothing  worth  while  in  the  way  of  ideals  or  idealism 
to  defend. 

Against  the  heresies  of  writers  such  as  this  and  when  mili- 
tary dictatorships  and  totalitarian  states  have  destroyed  all 
morals,  religion,  and  hope  for  a  better  world,  then  and  only 
then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  the  people  not  warit  the 
fatherland  and  its  priceless  heritage  defended. 

"In  times  of  peac^  such  fellows  seldom  amount  to  much." 
rays  Mr.  Blake.  How  about  George  Washington?  There  has 
been  no  greater  character,  yet  he  was  "first  in  war."  Yes;  in 
the  very  travail  of  soldiering  in  a  war  and  a  revolution, 
America  brought  forth  a  man  to  the  days  of  peace  to  be 
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ranked  with  the  gixatest  and  the  noblest  of  any  age  in  all 

the  world. 

When  we  think  of  Washington,  we  think  of  him  not  only  as 
a  military  leader  or  diplomat  but  as  an  executive,  as  the  man 
who  by  sheer  force  of  great  character  not  only  hold  a  divided 
and  disorganized  country  together  until  victory  was  achieved 
but  who.  after  peace  was  won.  still  held  his  disunited  country- 
men by  their  love  and  respect  and  admiration  for  him  as 
"first  in  pence"  until  a  nation  was  weldod  into  enduring 
strength  and  unity,  which  influence  still  lives  unto  this  day. 

But  how  about  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Generals  Taylor,  Jack^son, 
Wood,  and  Pershing,  and  many  another  soldier  who  has 
served  his  country  in  peace  as  in  war.  all  as  living  monu- 
ments to  contradict  and  to  dispute  the  truth  of  such  a  foiJ 
statement  as  "in  times  of  peace  such  fellows  seldom  amount 
to  much."  "The  ability  to  collect  war  medals  is  not  useful  to 
peaceful  men."  No;  but  from  men  who  have,  and  from  their 
devotion.  seJf -sacrifice,  and  service,  has  come— has  been  made 
possible — our  American  Government,  its  preservation  and  per- 
petuation. And  every  day  these  same  ex-soldiers  whom  Mr. 
Blake  reviles  are  giving  continued  service  to  God  and  country 
because  they  have  some  stake  in  such  ideals. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  experience  of  a  soldier 
ennobles  and  purifies  and  makes  the  individual  more  con- 
siderate and  more  thoughtful  of  his  fellowman.  We  know 
of  many  instances  where  a  man  has  laid  down  his  life  to 
save  that  of  his  comrades.  And  to  recite  one  or  two  isolated 
Instances,  such  as  found  in  the  introductory  remarks  of  this 
syndicated  article,  is  like  saying  that  all  businessmen  or  all 
manufacturing  firms  are  brutal  and  conscienceless  and  im- 
moral because  in  some  cases  they  are  found  to  have  been 
inconsiderate  to  their  employees.  Because  one  firm  runs  a 
sweatshop  and  wrings  unjust  profits  out  of  the  lives  and  blood 
of  its  employees  hardly  justifies  one  in  concluding  that  there- 
fore they  all  do  likewise.  I  am  sorry  any  paper  could  see  fit 
to  carry  such  a  base  article,  built  as  it  is  on  a  false  assump- 
tion aiid  made  up  of  lies,  false  theories,  and  insinuations. 
Soldiers  are  always  cross  sections  of  their  nation.  Such  an 
article  Is  an  insult  not  only  to  our  soldiers  and  ex-soldiers, 
but  to  their  fathers  and  mothers  who  bore  them,  as  well  as 
to  the  entire  Nation,  and  resolutions  of  censure  should  im- 
mediately be  sent  to  the  publishers  by  all  patriotic 
organizations. 

Promotion  of  Good  Will,  Trade,  and  Travel 
Between  the  Americas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OK  NORTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  22,  1940 


STATEMENT   BY   THE    INTER -AMERICAN   TRADE   AND  TRAVEL 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Inter-American  Trade  and  Travel  Associa- 
tion, which  has  adopted  the  short  title  of  "Itata,"  pertaining 
to  the  promotion  of  peace  through  trade  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  enhancement  of  good  will  and  economic 
development  between  the  Americas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  of  the  organization 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  T  A.  T  A.  believes  that  Its  program  merits  serious  consideration 
as  a  mcrltorlou."  undertaking  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  good  will, 
trade,  and  travel  between  the  Americas.  This  effort  seems  most 
commendable  at  this  time  and  particularly  to  develop  unity  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  greater  reciprocity  of  trade 

The  a.sscciatlcn  enjcj-s  the  friendship  and  good  wishes  of  officials 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  varlotis  other  Federal  and  private 
organizations,  the  United  States  Travel  Bureau,  the  Order  of  Ad- 
venturers,   the   University   Travel   Association,   and   a   numtier   of 


diplomatic   and   commercial   representatives   of   the   nations   to   the 
south,  af  well  as  our  own  North  America. 

1  T  A  T.  A.  proposes  what  it  believes  to  be  a  balanced  program  to 
improve  our  commercial,  industrial,  and  cultural  relationship  with 
all  the  ri,;ublicp  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  brief,  the  organl- 
zatlf  n  plans:  w.wi*  ^«# 

1.  A  vovage  to  all  the  American  republics,  carrying  an  exhibit  or 
American"  manufactures,  to  show  our  good  neighbors  the  things 
we  have  to  offer  in  which  they  might  be  interested. 

2  To  carry  aboard  ship  many  responsible  executives  of  NortH 
American  Industry  so  that  they  may  see  what  our  neighbors  may- 
have  that  would  fnUTest  us. 

3  To  carry  aboard  ship  some  150  students  from  American  col- 
leges and  universities  who  could  see  at  first  hand  the  peoples  and 
culture  of  the  inter-American  republics  so  that  they  could,  wht  n 
entering  business  for  themselves,  promote  and  expand  our  western 
understanding 

4.  To  utilize  a  presently  idle  United  States  steamship  and  em- 
ploy seme  2O0  or  more  American  officers  and  seamen  who  are  denied 
gainful  emplovment  becau.se  of  the  European  war  and  to  train  in 
actual  sea  duty  some  25  cadets  from  the  training  school  of  the 
Maritime  Ccmmls&lon. 

We  believe  this  enterprise  is  In  thorough  accord  with  the  policies 
of  the  several  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  business,  com- 
merce and  finance,  the  Congress,  and  the  administration.  As  an 
attest  to  this  belief.  Itata  submits  a  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,   dated  January   13,   1940.  proclaiming  Travel 

America  Year: 

"Whereas  the  exigencies  of  International  conflict  may  be  expected 
to  deter  travel  bv  American  citizens  to  the  areas  Involved;    and 

"Whereas  no  such  deterrent  to  travel  exists  among  the  friendly 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere:   and 

"Whereas  it  is  important  that  we  In  the  Americas  further  con- 
solidate otir  unity  by  a  better  Icnowledge  of  our  own  and  each 
others'  countries  through  the  instrumentality  of  travel;    and 

"Whereas  the  facilities  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  well  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  so  laudable  a 
program 

"Now.  therefore.  I.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  prcc:am  1940  as  Travel  America  Year,  and  do 
invite  our  own  cltizeiLs,  and  friends  from  other  lands,  to  Join  in  a 
great  travel  movement,  so  that  our  peoples  may  be  drawn  even 
more  closely  together  In  sympathy  and  understanding 

"In  witness  whevecf,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Franklin  D.  Roosbtvelt." 

The  Inter-American  Trade  and  Travel  A.ssociation  Is  a  nonprofit 
society  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
has  been  actively  making  arrangements  for  a  voyage  of  this  sort 
for  several  months.     It  Is  now  ready  to  complete  Its  program. 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  trade  exhibits  will.  In  effect,  make  of  the 
voyage  a  floating  fair.  It  will  leave  the  United  States  about  October 
15  1940  and  spend  100  days  In  Pan  American  waters,  stopping  at 
each  cf  the  major  ports  of  call  of  the  21  American  republics 

The  tentative  itinerary  calls  for  departure  from  New  York  with 
steps  as  follows:  ,     «,     ^ 

Port  au  Piince.  Cludad  Trujlllo.  La  Gualra.  Bclem.  Recife,  Rio  de 
Jane'ro    Santos.   Montevideo.   Buenos   Aires,   and   Punta   Arenas. 

Through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Valparaiso.  Antofagasta.  Artca, 
Callao  Guayaquil.  Acajutla.  Corlnto,  Panama.  Colon.  Cartagena. 
Puerto  Llmon.  Puerto  Cortes,  Puerto  Barrios,  Vera  Cruz,  Habana, 

and  New  York.  ^.        ^ 

There  will  be  effective  promotion  of  understanding  by  our  inter- 
Amerlcan  friends  of  the  United  States.  Its  people,  and  Its  industries. 
I.  T.  A    T.  A.  will  present  special  programs  In  the  various  ports, 

including:  ^  ^,  ^     .  ^ 

An  official  governmental  day.  to  which  representatives  of  tlie 
Government  would  be  invited  as  guests  aboard  ship. 

A  businessman's  day  for  tiie  respective  leaders  of  trade  ana 
industry  in  each  country  ^     .     ,      .^ 

A  children's  day,  on  which  pupils  of  the  schools  In  the  various 
ports  of  call  would  be  gue«ts  aboard  ship  so  that  the  students  In  all 
the  Americas  can  obtain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  United  8tat<'8. 

Bear  In  mind  that  while  the  association  Is  welcoming  these  young- 
sters dozens  cf  our  own  young  men  and  women  will  be  obtaining  a 
direct  fctudy  of  the  American  republics  The  University  Travel  Asso- 
ciation, which  so  succef'sfully  operated  for  many  years  the  so-called 
floating  universities,  has  offered  to  put  aboard  ship  150  students. 
These  young  men  and  women,  on  their  return  to  their  homes,  can 
talk  and  sell  "trade  and  travel   America"  In  many  communities. 

In  general,  the  foUcwing  program  will  be  carried  out  for  the 
students  at  each  port  visited: 

Faculty  and  pupils  will  po  ashore  to  visit  the  places  of  Interest  and 
carry  on  field  work  in  connection  with  their  courses.  For  example, 
the  class  m  foreign  trade  will  visit  warehouses,  govemmenUl  offices, 
and  biisiness  firms.  An  students  will  visit  museums;  botany  stu- 
dents will  visit  the  gardens  and  parks  and  other  points  of  Interest. 
At  many  ports  receptions  by  local  universities  and  cultural  organi- 
zations are  contemplated  for  our  students. 

The  association  in  its  preliminary  research  has  been  assured  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  republics  to  make  the  trip  particularly 
Interesting  to  our  students,  and  to  promote  the  direct  good  fellow- 
ship and  acquaintance  by  the  students  that  will  so  foster  inter- 
American  understanding. 

The  association  is  preparing  a  travel  brochure  cooperatively  with 
the  advice  and  suggestion-  of  the  United  States  Travel  Bureau,  which 
will  set  forth  the  natural  beauties  of  North  America  so  that  our 
friends  to  the  south  may  be  advised  of  what  they  will  see  11  they 
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"It  Is  possible  that  the  only  logical  markets  that  may  have  been 
left  to  us  after  this  war  Is  over  will  be  the  countries  to  the  south 


There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  tie 
nrinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Tlslt  the  UnttPd  St«t*«.  Some  500  000  roplrs  of  this  brochure  will  he 
distributed  throughout  the  American  republics  and  fill  a  need  not 
DOW  met  by  any  publication. 

It  u  Important  to  us  to  know  that  the  United  States  annually 
Bbowa  »n  adverse  trade  balance  In  our  travel  flgures  and  the  travel 
Industry,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  economics  Is  almast  as  vital 
aod  almost  as  valuable  in  terms  of  dollars  as  any  of  our  major  export 
Industries.  Including  automobiles,  cotton,  oil.  steel,  and  manufac- 
tured Koods 

In  1939  travelers  from  the  American  republics  spent  approxi- 
mately 1350.000.000  going  places  and  seeing  things.  They  did  not 
epenrt  it  ccmm;?  to  the  United  States  Most  of  them  went  to  E\irope. 
The  best  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Indicate  only 
about  #50  000  000  or  »f 0  000  000  was  spent  to  visit  the  Unlttd  States. 
Our  G  ivernment  haa  been  sadly  remiss  In  this  regard  when  we 
stop  to  thinlc  that  some  53  foreign  powers  maintain  In  the  United 
States  tr;kvel  bureaus  dedicated  to  take  our  people  to  other  lands. 

Mis  rtuth  Bryan  Owen  Rohde.  former  Minister  to  Denmark,  and 
once  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  advises  the  United 
8t.ite8,  I  had  an  opportunity,  during  my  years  of  residence  In 
other  lands,  to  discover  how  little  is  known  abroad  about  the 
manifold  attractions  which  the  United  States  can  offer  to 
travelers 

"Our  country  has  a  walth  of  natural  beauties  available  to  all," 
said  Mrs.  Rohde.  A  vision  of  the  wonderlands  represented  In  our 
notional  parkd  ulone  should  bring  a  steady  stream  of  visitors  to 
tus.  We  will  benefit  not  only  economically  but  culturally  as  well. 
Unrectncff  d  travel  between  thf  nations  contributes  to  interna- 
tunal   understanding  and  aids  the  cause  of   peace  " 

The  United  States  Trav.-l  Bureau  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Int<'rlor.  Secretary  Iclces  has  this  to  say  of  the  Importance  of 
promoting  travi-l  between  the  Americas,  and  Illustrates  the  com- 
plete lack  of  a  publicatloii  conveying  to  those  wl^.o  might  want  to 
come  to  see  us.  a  picture  of  what  they  will  find  If  they  come: 

"M-iny  nations  have  a  cabinet  officer  to  direct  tourist  and  trade 
promotion  France  and  Canada  are  Just  a  couple  that  do  that. 
They  spend  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  and  get  back  millions. 
Yet.  If  vou  go  into  uny  consular  office  of  the  United  Slates  In  any 
foreign  land  and  ask  for  something  to  show  what  the  United  States 
Is  like,  the  consul  wiil  only  shru«  his  shoulders  and  say.  'Sorry, 
cur  Government  doesn't  pet  out  anything  like  that."  Here  Is  a 
letter  from  the  American  consul  general  at  Santiago.  Chile:  If  a 
way  C'lild  t>e  found  for  some  literature  and  descriptive  matter  to 
ly  furnished  to  Government  ofUces  in  foreign  countries  for  free 
dlstnbutun.  I  am  sure  that  the  effort  would  be  rewarded  by  better 
and  more  enthusiastic  und.-rstanding  between  Chile  and  our  coun- 
try. The  United  States  Oovernnient  does  not  ir^sue  material  de- 
scriptive of  our  Nation.  Chileans  are  apt  to  look  at  us  round- 
fved  when  they  come  to  our  office  and  lecjuest  a  map  of  the 
United  Slates,  a  picture  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  a  pamphlet  re- 
garding our  scenic  Ijeautles.  our  great  men.  and  we  tell  them  we 
do  not  have  such  material   for  distribution 

"  Surpri-sed  and  disappointed,  unbelieving  some  times,  our 
Chilean  Inquirer  tells  us:  "But  I  have  been  to  the  consular  offices 
of  other  countries  in  Santiago  and  was  given  a  great  many  beau- 
tltul  pamphlets.  Are  you  sure  you  haven't  Just  one  left  some- 
where?  

In  sutjstance  the  Chileans  think  our  cor.sular  oHcers  are  telling 
falsehixxls  when  thev  say  they  do  not  have  de-^cnptive  material 
to  cive  awav  The  brochure  that  1  T  A  T  A  will  prepare  in  col- 
laboration with  the  United  States  Travel  Bureiui  will  go  far  toward 
filling  this  need  a.-?  the  ass^jclatlon  and  thf  Honorable  W.  Bruce 
Macnamee.  director  of  the  Travel  Bureau,  have  been  working  closely 
togethtT  in   planning   the  activities  of   the  organization. 

Euri-pe's  Alps  cannot  compare  with  our  'Vellowstone.  or  the 
Rockies,  or  the  Andes  There  is  no  spa  In  the  old  country  that 
we  cannot  better  It  H  amusing  as  well  as  amazing  that  we  have 
not  told  the  world  what  we  have,  even  thoueh  the  United  States 
Is  supposed  to  b*  the  native  hearth  of  the  ballyhoo  artist  and  the 
advertising  man.  We  may  have  been  great  horn  blowers  on  a  lot 
Of  subjects,  but  It  appears  that  we  have  muted  our  trumpets  In 
this  respect. 

To  Indicate  the  extent  of  the  activities  of  the  a.^'sociatlon  and  Us 
unselfl.sh  desire  to  promote  western  solidarity,  exhibit  space  will  be 
donated  to  the  United  States  Travel  Bureau  for  a  governmental 
exhibit  In  this  space  the  Travel  Bureau  can  pre.«€nt  the  glories  of 
North  America  fcr  the  edification  of  Inter-Amerlca. 

To  effectuate  the  promotion  of  rapproachement  between  the 
Americas  and  objectives  of  the  association,  an  advisory  council  of 
Memliers  of  Congress,  governmental  ofBcers.  Inter-American  diplo- 
mats and  leaders  In  trade  and  Industry  is  now  being  formed 
IT  A  T.  A  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Congress  and  the  Government, 
as  well  as  business,  want  to  increa.se  our  commerce  with  the  American 
republics  in  terms  of  buying  from  them  and  selling  to  them,  and  to 
lnrrea.<^  travel  between  the  Americas. 

The  European  war,  by  curtailing  much  of  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  South  America,  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  the 
Americas  to  Increase  their  trade  with  each  other.  The  statistics 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  a*  of  January 
1940  show  a  decided  Increase  already  In  trade  dxirlng  the  last  quarter 
Of  1939  Here  again  the  war  provides  opportunity  for  the  promo- 
tion of  trade  p.nd  travel.  One  cf  the  largest  United  States  travel 
companies  classified  '20  000  travel  Inquiries  received  from  September 
1  through  Decemtjer  31.  1939.  as  follows: 

Percent  t 

Inquiries   concerning  South  Am.erlca &  i 

West  Indies  and  Central  America 9'i 

Mexico --       11 


or  a  total  of  29  percent,  as  contrasted  to  a  total  of  10  percent  for 
all  other  foreign  countries  Including  the  Far  East,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Bermuda 

I.  T.  A  T  A  quotes  from  an  Interview  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  obtained  Jrcm  Mr.  E.  P.  Thomas,  president  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council; 

"WE    MUST    ARRANGE    rTNANCINC    AND    BUT    MORE    IT    WE    WOtTLB    BOOST 
LATIN  TRADE.  SAVS  THOMAS 

"  In  looking  to  our  immediate  need.s  for  increa.slng  trade  with 
I.atm  America  to  compensate  for  the  loss  In  peacetime  exports  to 
Europe.  American  exporters  must  give  first  attention  to  our  ability 
to  buy  more  from  the  southern  republics  and  to  devisinf  an  economi- 
cally sound  plan  whereby  this  country  can  help  through  loans  and 
credits  in  developing  new  Industries  there.'  E  P.  Thomas,  president 
or  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  said  here  yesterday. 

"  'With  the  war  Jeopardizing  much  of  our  trade  with  Europe  and 
probably  elUninatlng  sales  of  $107000.000  worth  of  goods  to  Ger- 
many, and  an  additional  $25,000,000  to  Poland  and  Danzig.  It  Is 
natural  that  Americans  look  to  Latin  American  markets,'  he  said; 
continuing: 

"  'It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  buying  power  of  these 
republics  depends  entirely  en  their  ability  to  find  markets  for  sur- 
plus primary  products  which  are  largely  competitive  with  our  own. 
They  face  the  possible  loss  of  $240,000,000  in  annual  exports  to 
Europe. 

"Eight  Latin  American  countries — Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile.  Mexico. 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Uruguay,  and  Peru — accounted  for  90  percent 
of  Germany  s  exports  to  that  continent  last  year,  he  said.  Their 
purcha.scs  amounted  to  $200,000,000, 

"An  analysis  of  Imports  by  Latin  American  countries  from  Ger- 
many In  1938  shows  such  items  as  coal,  cotton,  textiles,  paper  and 
paper  wares,  earthenware  and  porcelain  manufactures,  pharmaceu- 
ticals, steel  and  copper  products,  machine  tools,  steam  locomotives, 
power  machinery,  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft,  wool  and  cotton 
manufactures.  These  are  some  of  the  principal  products  which 
this  country  Is  In  a  position  to  supply. 

■  In  the  case  of  Argentina,  for  example,  these  Imports  from  Ger- 
many In  1938  were  valu  d  at  approximately  $59,000,000  and  lor 
Brazil  about  $65,000,000  The  other  countries  made  up  the  total  of 
$225,000,000  against  which  Germany  took  Latin  American  raw  mate- 
rials of  an  equivalent  value 

"To  supplement  our  reciprocal-trade  agreement  and  good-neighbor 
program  for  promotion  of  inter-American  solidarity,  long-term 
credits.  In  which  our  governmental  agencies  'vlU  participate,  may 
become  essential." 

So  as  further  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  oblectlves  of 
Itata.  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  December  10.  1939.  in  an 
article  by  John  W.  White  from  Buenos  Aires  says: 

"South  America  believes  in  the  good-neighbor  policy,  but  If  that 
jK)Ilcy  is  to  be  carried  beyond  the  status  of  a  plea.sant  political 
phrase,  the  United  States  is  expected  to  do  something  concrete  in 
the  way  of  implementing  It. 

"South  America  thinks  the  good-neighbor  policy  has  been  made 
the  basts  for  uniting  the  Americas  into  a  single  political,  economic, 
and  social  unit,  which  could  live  completely  Independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Tl^ey  say  so  every  day  all  over  the  continent. 
The  only  question  seems  to  be  how  far  th°  United  States  Is  prepared 
to  go  in  helping  them  become  self-supporting,  industrial  states 
with  large  consumer  populations  and  a  high  s'andard  of  living  In- 
stead of  merely  suppliers  of  raw  materials  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
with  their  present  sparse  populations.     •     •     • 

"The  practical  uniting  of  the  Americas  Involves  two  linos  of 
endeavor — the  political  and  the  economic.  The  final  polish  will 
require  other  endeavor  along  subsidiary  lines,  such  as  cultural  and 
social  PoU'ical  cooperation  already  has  been  achieved  in  large 
measure  Only  the  serious  problem  of  economic  cot)peraiion  remains 
to  be  solved." 

We  believe  these  few  lines  of  themselves  Justify  the  Importar.ce 
of  an  activity  and  a  voyage  such  as  that  projected  by  the  Intcr- 
Amerlcan  Trade  and  Travel  Association. 

The  republics  to  the  south  have  problems  of  their  own  to  settle 
as  well  as  do  we  of  North  America  Mr.  Thomas  E  Calder,  presi- 
dent of  the  Americ.in  &  Forelen  Power  Co  .  pxaints  out  In  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  that  the  20  countries  In  South 
and  Central  America  depend  largely  on  the  extraction  industries — 
1.  e..  agriculture,  minerals,  and  timber — for  their  prosperity  or  lack 
of  it.  and  therefore  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  world  price  levels 
of  raw  materials. 

'They  present  In  general  the  same  problems  which  faced  the 
United  States  25  or  50  years  atjo,"  Mr.  Calder  said.  "Unless  new 
or  additional  markets  can  be  found  and  additlcnal  capital  Invested 
in  Sou'h  and  Central  America,  purchasing  power  in  the  southern 
republics  will  be  reduced. 

"If  the  United  States  Is  to  develop  greater  markets  for  products 
of  the  United  Slates,  the  United  Slates  should  either  buy  more 
products  from  the  southern  republics  or  invest  more  capital  In 
the  southern  republics,  or  do  both." 

Another  outstanding  American  business  executive.  Mr.  Daniel 
A.  Del  Rio,  assistant  vice  president  of  the  Central  Hanover  Bank 
ie  Trust  Co  .  In  an  article  also  in  the  New  Ycrk  Herald  Tribune, 
considers  "Latin  America  the  frontier  for  United  States  trade." 
Mr.  Del  Rio  explairs  the  European  war  and  the  partial,  if  not  total, 
less  of  our  markets  in  the  Old  World,  and  domination  of  the  Far 
East  by  Japan  apparently  dooming  free  trade  m  the  Orient,  and 
our  permanent  lois  cf  that  martet  means  tiiat  the  United  Slates 
must  find  new  markets. 
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"It  Is  possfble  that  the  only  logical  markets  that  may  have  been 
left  to  us  after  this  war  Is  over  will  be  the  countries  to  the  south 
of  us."  he  said,  "There  lies  a  large  virgin  territory  where  industrial 
development  is  in  its  Infancy,  with  enormous  untouched  mineral 
resources  and  the  largest  area  of  arable  land  In  the  world.  There 
It  Is.  Latin  America  as  a  new  frontier  waiting  to  be  developed  by 
the  pioneering  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  youth  of  America." 

At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  outstanding  Industrialists  of 
Cuba,  the  organizattcn  will  take  on  the  voyage  an  exhibition  of 
American  paintings,  as  it  is  generally  felt  throughout  the  inter- 
American  nations  that  the  United  States  Is  somewhat  lacking  in 
cultural  enterprise — In  other  words,  we  are  somewhat  barbaric— 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  works  of  men  like  Whistler  and  Sargent. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  best  way  to  know  a  person  Is  to  see  him 
and  talk  with  him  It  is  equally  true  that  the  best  way  to  know 
a  country,  the  best  way  to  understand  Us  people,  Is  to  do  the  same 
thing.  It  Is  advisable  to  see  what  they  have  to  offer  In  terms  of 
trade  and  show  them  what  we  have  to  offer  that  they  might  need. 
These  are  matters  of  major  moment  to  us;  Fubjects  that  will  be- 
come Increasingly  Important  as  the  years  go  by;  we  had  better 
recognize  now  the  fact  that  over  the  next  century  It  probably  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Americas  to  stand  together  as  a  unit. 

Perhaps  the  pages  of  history  will  provide  adequate  proof  of  this 
necessity.  The  Pan  American  Union  will  t>e  50  years  old  April  14. 
A  half  century  of  the  promotion  of  good  will  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  oiu-  Itirther  efforts  to  make  the  Americas  an  entity  of  their 

own. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  most 
timely  that  a  voyage  of  this  sort  be  made,  and  we  believe  that  Itata 
Is  an  excellent  and  experienced  organization  to  conduct  such  an 
enterprise.  Among  those  in  the  association  are  men  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  needs  that  will  be  met.  experts  In  their  fields, 
each  a  part  In  a  well-formed  organization  that  proposes  to  do  this 
Job  In  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done. 

So  that  the  exhibits  of  the  world's  fairs  In  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  may  be  available,  the  association  proposes  to  sail  from 
New  York  October  15  lor  100  days  In  Inter-American  waters.  Busi- 
ness executives  of  United  States  companies  will  go  along,  potential 
buyers  of  iiiter-Amerlcan  products,  messengers  of  good  will  and 
mutual  understanding. 

In  passing  it  should  be  observed  that  Itata's  program  represents 
a  project  which  Is  a  thing  apart  from  the  ordinary  and  established 
maritime  enterprises,  lor  it  Is  designed  to  fill  a  need  not  now  being 
met  It  Will  give  the  Americas  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  each  other. 
For  purposes  of  Illustration,  let  us  assume  that  one  of  the  North 
American  business  leaders  aboard  Is  surveying  the  possibilities  of 
establishing  a  new  plant  location,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  eager 
to  find  new  sources  of  raw  material.  He  would  thus  have  the 
advantage  of  determining  at  first  hand  these  and  other  facts  In 
which  he  Is  Interested.  Coincldentally  he  meets  personally  the 
men  and  agencies  with  whom  he  will  trade  and  obtain  from  them 
an  understanding  of  their  problems. 

President  Roosevelt,  over  and  above  the  proclamation  of  1940  as 
Travel  America  Year,  some  time  ago  wrote  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Hotel  Association: 

"The  time  is  here  for  a  great  new  travel  America  movement,  to 
which  the  Federal  Onvernment  will  give  every  impetus.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  Secretary  Itkes  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
opportunity,  not  only  in  its  economic  sense  but  al.so  in  its  stimula- 
tion of  even  closer  relationships  between  all  the  Americas   " 

Itata  has  set  the  stage  for  a  concerted  effort  for  peace  through 
trade  and  good  will  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Itata 
believes  a  voyage  of  the  character  projected  will  do  much  toward 
exterminating  the  inroads  of  fascism,  nazl-lsm,  and  communism 
throughout  the  nations  to  the  south  and  will  nourish  the  roots  of 
democracy  by  more  closely  knitting  the  common  bond  of  under- 
standing We  want  to  persuade  our  neighbors  to  come  to  see.  and 
we  want  to  go  to  sec  them.  We  want  the  day  to  arrive  quickly  when 
to  us  in  the  north  many  more  people  of  Central  and  South  America 
will  deliver  the  friendly  greeting  'que  tal  "  to  us  In  person  and 
when  the  colloquial  expre.-sion  "hi  there"  echoes  throughout  the 
republics  to  the  south— the  promotion  of  peace  through  trade. 
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HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    CLAUDE  PEPPER.  OP  FLORmA 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recohd  an  IntereGting  article  under 
the  heading  American  Interests,  written  by  the  Senator  fron\ 
Florida  (Mr.  Peppes  1  and  published  in  the  October  issue  of 
Uie  magazine  New  World. 


There  tielng  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  World  for  October  1939] 

AMERICAN     I>mRESTS 

(By  Hon.  Claude  Pepper.  United  States  Senator.  Florida) 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  America  again. 
At  least  for  the  last  25  years,  we  have  been  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing the  tremendous  decision  of  what  our  place  in  world  affairs 
was  to  be.  We  have  known  that  we  were  a  great  world  power,  and 
we  have  been  proud  of  our  position.  In  spite  of  our  efforts  to  sup- 
press it.  deep  down  in  our  hearts  we  have  also  known  that  we 
could  not  escape  the  responsibilities  of  such  a  position  amoiig  the 
nations  of  the  world.  We  have  also  declared  and  constantly  cried 
aloud  that  our  national  policy  was  one  of  detachment  and  Isola- 
tion from  the  remainder  of  the  world  in  Interest,  yet  we  have  seen 
very  clearly,  a-  much  as  we  di.slike  to  admit  it.  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  we  were  Inextricably  Interwoven  in  the  fabric  of 
world  affairs,  and  all  that  we  did  and  all  that  we  were  Inevitably 
reflected  the  character  of  the  world  pattern. 

Wc  have  persistently  resolved  that  we  would  Insist  upon  our 
rights,  our  privileges,  and  prerogatives  whenever  they  offered  oppor- 
tunity for  gain  throughout  the  world.  Yet  we  have  professed  to 
believe,  although  we  knew  in  cur  sober  thought  it  was  not  so,  that 
•wc  could  continually  enjoy  those  advantages  without  ever  meeting 
squarely  the  necessity  for  bearing  the  burden  of  those  good  things. 
Wc  have  constantly  announced  that  we  had  no  Intimacy  with  any 
particular  nation  or  group  of  nations  in  tlie  world  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  we  were  bound  to  them  and  they  to  us.  yet  we  Knew 
when  we  were  candid  with  ourselves  that  traditionally,  philo- 
sophically, culturally,  spiritually,  even  commercially,  there  was  an 
affinity  between  \is  "and  certain  other  peoples  of  the  world  which 
bound  us  to  them  by  those  Informal  and  invisible  but  nonethe- 
les^s  binding  ties  which  sometimes  hold  closer  and  stronger  than 
any  others. 

Our  policy  therefore  has  shifted  from  extreme  to  extreme.  In 
1916.  it  might  Ix-  said  that  there  was  a  sort  of  referendum  upon  our 
staying  out  of  the  World  War  in  favor  of  peace,  while  in  1917  we 
went  wholeheartedly  into  vigorous  participation  in  that  war.  While 
there  are  tho.sc  who  either  want  to  cloud  the  Issue  a  bit  or  see  It 
with  such  little  peispective  that  It  can  be  only  clouded  to  them 
who  say  that  we  went  Into  that  war  because  of  some  injury  to  our 
commerce,  some  wrong  to  our  citizens,  some  offense  to  our  national 
security.  Integrity  or  prestige;  yet  we  who  try  to  .see  the  situation  as 
clearly  as  poss.blc.  know  in  our  hearts  that  while  these  things  were 
the  match  which  maybe  lighted  the  fire,  were  the  Sarajevo,  as  It 
were  of  the  war.  yet  that  It  was  a  much  deeper  and  stronger  caiuse 
which  really  led  this  Nation  to  Its  colossal  exertions  in  that  terrible 
conflict.  ^     ^ 

In  short,  we  feel  that  the  faith  that  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
American  people  when  we  entered  that  war.  the  throbbing  impulse 
which  actuated  the  men  and  women  who  both  offered  and  gave 
their  lives  in  that  conflict,  even  the  slogans,  those  great  dynamic 
phrases  which  were  the  symbols  of  our  attitude  In  that  ordeal,  were 
genvune — every  word  of  them. 

We  feel  that  there  was  neither  sham  nor  false  pretense  nor  in- 
sincerity in  our  a:=sertlons  that  we  entered  that  war  to  '^ave  things 
which  from  the  bcginninq  of  our  Nation,  almost  of  our  race,  we  had 
considered  worth  fighting  for.  Neither  was  there  sham  nor  false 
pretense  in  our  belief  that  not  only  our  ideals  but  our  naticnal 
security  were  directly  to  be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  that  war. 
And  we  are  not  going  to  allow  the  cynics  to  take  the  heroi.sm  out  of 
the  deaths  of  these  American  boys  or  weaken  one  jot  or  tittle  the 
faith  that  lingers  yet  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  of  this 
Nation,  that  their  sons  gave  their  lives  for  something  better  than  the 
cold  calculations  of  the  greedy  and  the  avaricious. 

Neither  are  we  going  to  forget  the  colossal  heights  to  which  the 
dreams  and  the  aspirations  of  men  reached,  that  there  might  be 
something  like  an  ordered  and  lav^•ful  world — something  like  a  world- 
wide recognition  of  at  least  the  minimum  of  civilization  and 
decency. 

Neither  shall  we  ever  forget  that  upon  the  wings  of  that  Idealism 
and  that  determination  which  burst  out  of  the  sad  heart  of  the 
world  there  came  the  nearest  approach  the  human  race  has  ever 
seen  to  a  civilized  world. 

The  Christian  church,  even  In  2.000  years.  In  spite  of  the  sacrifices 
of  all  the  mart^TS  and  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints,  has  neither  per- 
fected man  nor  destroyed  the  devil.  Because  even  a  world  war, 
therefore  did  not  temper  the  passions  of  nationalism  to  a  reason- 
able restraint  and  purify  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  of  over- 
reaching ambition  and  make  over,  at  one  fell  swoop,  either  the 
Injustices  or  maladjustments  of  tragic  centuries  it  does  not  foUow 
that  those  who  died  In  that  war  gave  their  lives  In  vain. 

This  Nation  is  trying  to  flght  Its  way  through  the  maze  of  con- 
fusion toward  the  certain  light  of  a  true  course — a  right  course. 
We  know  that  tomorrow  and  the  next  day  and  the  days  thereafter 
are  but  the  lengthened  shadows  of  this  day.  We  know  that  the 
turn  we  take  in  the  road,  though  now  but  a  perceptible  deviation 
frnn  another,  will  In  the  tomorrow  of  our  journey  make  all  the 
difference  Even.-  dav  we  pet  closer  somewhere.  It  is  tremendously 
Important  that  we  know  where  we  want  to  go.  at  least.  If  we  can 
just  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  see  enough  to  plot  our  path 
I  clearly,  at  least  part  of  the  way.  we  will  be  fairly  satisfied  If  we  are 
sure  that  we  are  going  In  the  right  direction. 

Unmistakably,  there  are  certain  things  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
In  which  we  are  definitely  not  concerned.    By  the  same  token  there 
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are  other  thlnrs  which  ccncem  vitally  everything  that  we  do  and 
everythtn?  we  WMeve  In.  everything  we  think  wcrth  savini?  out  of 
the  'wreckaRe  cf  the  pa«t  While,  of  course.  America  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  JU  own  welfare,  yet  America  knows  that  Just  as  the 
welfare  of  no  home  stops  at  Its  docrstep.  so  does  the  welfare  cf  no 
country  end  only  with  Its  boundary. 

Anu-rka  \n  Interested  In  the  prosperity,  the  comfort,  the  educa- 
tion, the  employment  of  every  cne  of  its  citizen?:  yet  America  Is  also 
interested  beyond  measure  in  the  spiritual  and  mental,  as  well  as 
the  physical  inheritance  cf  ll.s  po»itcruy  America  Is  not  brash. 
,vial».>ly  brave  but  Am-rica  is  not  afraid  when  every  Impulse  of  Its 
mind  and  heart  demands  courage. 

America  Is  staggering  under  cclos;^!  burdens  but  she  cannot  solve 
them  by  Indifferent  concern  for  the  chaos  of  the  world. 

Whether  we  know  It  or  not.  whether  we  intend  It  or  not.  we  are 
determining  our  course — we  are  taUing  our  place  This  very  Con- 
gress will.  In  my  opinion,  make  the  mo«t  far-reaching  deciclon  we 
have  made  about  our  International  policy  since  the  resolution  of 
1917  by  which  we  entered  the  World  War  We.  at  least,  need  to 
■  discufs  the  matt«--fully  and  candidly  We  should,  at  least,  know 
wh'^re  we  are  going  and  determine  what  we  are  willing  to  do.  It 
leads  to  nothing  but  confusion  In  what  we  do  to  be  confused  in  what 
we  think  Therefore,  we  should  search  our  minds  and  hearts,  we 
should  search  our  traditions,  we  should  examine  cur  Interests,  we 
ahould  weigh  and  Ijalance  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages, 
we  hhould  contemplate  the  awful  re^pon.slblllty  either  of  action  or 
inaction,  and  In  the  counsels  of  a  free  (government  arrive  at  a 
decision  which  tjeflts  a  free  and  honorable  people. 


The  I'cril  to  Our  (lovernment  From  Foes,  Within 

Our  Borders  ♦ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OK  OREGON 

IX  THK  s?:nate  ok  thk  united  states 

Thursday.  Fibruary  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    RLFUS  C   HOLMAN,  OF  OREGON 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  Prosidcnt,  10  days  ago.  when  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  cur  land  many  S'^nators  were 
Invited  to  address  meetings  of  patriotic  Americans  on  sub- 
jects appropriate  to  a  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  delivered  an  address  in  Philadelphia  which  I  be- 
lieve was  pertinent  to  the  subject.  In  compliance  with  the 
suggestions  of  some  who  heard  it.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  pentlemen.  next  Mor.d.ny  Is  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-first  annlveisjiry  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  On  that 
day  all  over  our  broad  land  patriotic  American  citizens  will  L^e 
celebrating  the  event.  So  familiiir  are  the  American  people  with 
almost  everv  detail  of  the  homely  li/e  of  this  great  and  good  man 
that  for  me  now  to  recount  biographical  facts  concerning  him 
wiiuld  be  only  repetition  tiefore  any  intelligent  and  well-informed 
asseznbla^  of  American  citizens  One  who  contemplates  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  its  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  it  for  our  present  guidance.  Is  forced  under  these  circum- 
stances to  select  one  of  h:s  many  expressed  great  thoughts  and 
confine  his  discourse  to  a  discussion  of  it 

Lincoln  succes-sfully  su-siained  the  shock  of  a  slowly  developed 
armed  and  open  attack  upon  American  constitutional  government 
from  enemies  within  his  own  country.  We.  too.  to  save  our 
country  now.  must  withstand  attacks  upon  our  Constitution  from 
enemies  within  our  own  twrders.  with  this  difference — Instead 
of  from  open  and  armed  attacks,  we  must  resist  and  suppress 
the  insidious  assaults  upon  our  ccn.'tuuticnal  government  of  those 
who  tx>re  from  within  and  from  those  whose  loyalty  to  America 
Is  only  a  pretended  loyalty-  who.^^  real  .sympathies  are  with  ele- 
ments foreign  to  America.  American  institutions,  and  the  welfaie 
of  the  American  people  Lincoln  s  experience  with  his  problem  in 
his  day   is  our  best  guide  now  to  a  solution  of  our  own. 

Recently.  I  ran  across  a  speech  which  Lincoln  delivered  before 
the  Young  Mens  Lvceum.  of  Springfield.  Ill  ,  when  he  was  only 
28  vears  old.  on  The  Perpetuation  of  Our  Political  Institutions.  In 
this  speech  he  trulv  otieerved  that  the  Unltt^d  States  need  fear 
no  dangvr  from  fcrelgn  foes.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  he 
declared ; 

•All  the  armies  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  combined  with  a 
Bonaparte  for  a  commander  could  not  by  force  take  a  druik  from 


the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Rldcre  In  a  trial  of  I  000 
years  •  •  •  If  danger  were  ever  to  threaten  the  United  States 
it  would  come  from  within.  •  •  •  As  a  nation  of  free  men 
we  must  live  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide  " 

He  gnes  on  to  speak  of  something  that  omened  ill  and  says.  'I 
mean  the  lncrea.sing  disregard  for  law  which  pervades  the  country  •* 
My  friends,  that  Is  my  text  for  tonight— the  Increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country  and  the  peril  to  our  Govern- 
ment from  foes  within  our  borders — these  seekers  of  special 
privileges  and  advantages  to  themselves  and  their  foreign  and 
domestic  connections,  regardless  of  what  the  consequences  may 
be  to  the  American  Government  or  to  the  American  pev-ple. 

In  1857  and  1858.  Lord  Macaulay.  the  English  statesman,  his- 
torian, and  essayist,  wrote  two  very  remarkable  letters  to  an 
American  corret>pondent.  H  S  Randall,  from  which  I  shall  quote  a 
few  sentences,  reminding  yo^  that  our  Goveriinient.  under  the 
American  Constitution.  Is  still  an  experiment.  Macaulay  Siiid  in 
part: 

•I  have  long  been  convinced  that  Institutions  purely  demo- 
cratic must,  sooner  or  later,  destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or 
IxDth. 

•In  Europe,  where  the  population  Is  dense,  the  effect  of  such 
Institutions  would  be  almoet  instantaneous  •  •  •  Either  the 
poor  would  plunder  the  rich  and  civilization  would  perish,  or 
order  and  prosperity  would  be  saved  by  a  strong  military  gov- 
ernment, and  liberty  would  perish  •  •  *  Your  fate,  I  believe, 
to  be  settled,  though  it  is  deferred  by  a  physical  cati.se.  As  long 
as  ycu  have  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  your 
laboring  population  will  be  far  more  at  ease  than  the  latwrlng 
population  of  the  Old  World.  •  •  •  But  the  time  will  come 
when  new  England  will  be  as  thickly  populated  as  old  England. 
Ynu  will  hiivc  your  Manchesters  and  Birminghams.  and  In  those 
Manchesters  and  Birminghams  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans 
will  a.ssuredlv  be  sometimes  out  of  work  Then  your  Institutions 
will  be  fairly' brought  to  the  test.  •  •  •  On  one  side  is  a  states- 
man teaching  patience,  respect  for  vested  rights,  strict  observance 
of  public  faith.  On  the  other  is  a  demagogue  ranting  about  the 
tyranny  cf  capitalists  and  usurlsis.  and  asking  why  anybody  should 
be  permitted  to  ride  In  a  carriage  while  thousands  of  honest  folks 
are  in  want  of  necessaries  •  •  •  Which  of  the  two  candidates  Is 
likely  to  be  preferred?  •  •  •  I  seriously  apprehend  that  you 
will  in  some  sea.son  of  adversity,  as  I  have  described,  do  things  which 
will  prevent  prosperity  from  returning  •  •  •  There  will  be. 
I  fear.  sp<;llation  The  spoliation  wUl  increase  the  distress.  The 
distress  will  produce  fresh  spoliation  •  •  •  Either  some  Caesar 
or  Napoleon  will  ^elze  the  reins  of  government  with  a  etrong 
hand,  or  yutir  Republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid 
wasto  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  in  the  fifth,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns  and  the 
vandals  came  from  without,  and  that  your  Huns  and  vandals  will 
have  been  engendered  within  yotir  own  country.     •     •     •'" 

So  much  for  Lord  Macaulays  sinister  prediction  of  80  years  ago 
relative  to  the  future  cf  our  country 

Sir  James  Bryce.  one-time  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  ob(«'rved.  In  part,  in  the  1910  edition  of  his  great  work 
entitled.  "The  American  Ccmmonwealth."  as  follows: 

"So  America,  in  her  swift  on'*ard  progress,  sees,  looming  on  the 
horizon  and  now  no  longer  distant,  a  time  of  mists  and  shadows 
wherein  dangers  may  lie  concealed  whose  form  and  magnitude  she 
can  scarcely  yet  conjecture.  As  she  fills  up  her. western  regions 
With  Inhabitants,  she  sees  the  time  approach  when  all  the  best 
land,  even  that  which  the  extension  of  irr'.gatlon  has  made 
available,  will  have  been  occupied,  and  when  the  land  now  under 
cultivation  will  have  been  so  far  exhausted  as  to  yield  scantier 
crtps.  even  to  more  expensive  culture.  Although  transportation 
may  also  have  become  cheaper,  the  price  cf  focd  will  rise:  farms 
will  be  less  easily  obtained,  and  will  need  more  capital  to  work 
them  with  profit:  the  struggle  for  existence  will  become  more 
severe.  And  while  the  outlet  which  the  West  now  provides  for 
the  overflow  of  the  great  cities  will  have  become  less  available,  the 
cities  will  have  grown  immensely  more  populous;  pauperism  now 
confined  to  six  or  seven  of  the  greatest,  may  be  more  widely  .spread: 
and  even  if  wages  do  not  sink,  work  may  t)e  less  abundant.  In 
fact  the  chronic  ills  and  problems  of  old  societies  and  crowded 
countries,  such  as  we  see  them  today  In  Europe,  will  have  reappeared 
on  the  new  soil,  while  the  demand  of  the  multitude  to  have  a 
larfjer  share  of  the  Nation's  collective  wealth  may  well  have 
grciwn  Insistent  High  economic  authorities  pronounce  that  the 
beginnings  of  this  time  cf  pressure  lie  not  more  than  20  years 
ahead  (1930).  •  •  •  It  may  be  a  time  of  trial  for  democratic 
institutions." 
i  I  do  not  subscribe,  without  drastic  modification,  to  the  direful 
predictions  of  the  future  cf  our  country  which  these  two  great  and 
iini>artlal  critics  of  cur  form  of  government  held:  and.  yet,  fore- 
warned is  forearmed  Instead  of  blindly  rushing  headlong  into 
a  situation  in  our  country,  which  was  predicted  over  80  years  aeo. 
'  and  a^Taln  50  years  ago.  and  to  which  predictions  some  semblances 
may  be  discovered  in  present  conditions,  let  us  now  take  step.«. 
t)cfore  It  Is  too  late,  to  avert  the  calamities  which  may  befall  us  if 
we  continue  to  follow  the  present  leadership  of  political  thought 
In  our  Nation — the  very  kind  of  leadership  to  which  Macaulay  re- 
ferred; a  leadership  which  has  made  extravagance.  Incompetence, 
disloyalty,  and  the  capitalization  of  public  place  for  private  gain, 
cfBrially  respectable  In  America.  Let  us  return  to  the  philosophy 
and  Americanism  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  again  follow  in  hia 
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footsteps:  and  along  the  safe  and  prudent  ways  of  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington. JefTerson.  Marshall.  Madlscn,  Jackson,  and  more  recently. 
Cleveland.  Mi  Klnley,  and  their  kind.  Let  us  again  adopt  the  only 
methods  for  individual  or  national  progress  which  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded In  the  hlstor>-  of  the  world — the  old  .safe  road  of  Industry, 
thrift,  self-reliance,  cooperation,  honesty,  truthfulness,  loyalty,  and 
patriotism  There  Is  no  short  cut  to  ease  and  luxury.  Eternal 
vigilance  Is  still  the  price  cf  liberty. 

"There  still  remain  vast  areas  of  otir  country  to  be  cultivated: 
vast  treasures  in  the  earth  to  be  mined;  vast  wealth  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  seas  and  tidal  rivers;  vast  forests  to  be  harvested  and  vast 
opportunities  for  employment  In  transporting  these  crude  and  raw 
materials  to  factories  and  there,  by  refined  manufacture,  converting 
them  into  an  Infinite  number  and  kind  of  useful,  essential,  and 
delightful  objects  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
Our  problem  is  how  best  and  most  equitably  to  promote  harmony 
and  cooperation  throu^;hout  our  entire  population.  Then  our 
problem  will  be  one  of  underconsumption,  and  not  overproduction. 
If  one  doubts  the  capacity  of  the  American  people  to  consume 
unlimited  quantities  of  the  products  of  our  mills  and  factories  and 
farms,  how  do  you  account  for  the  number  of  automobiles  which 
congest  the  streets  and  parking  lots  of  every  city,  town,  and  ham- 
let In  the  Nation  and  crowd  the  roads,  highways,  and  lanes  of  j 
everv-  State  In  the  Union?  | 

But  this  possible  hive  of  contented  Industry  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  discord  and  by  arraying  class  against  clajss.  Concord  and 
the  adoption  of  the  golden  rtile  by  all,  however,  will  do  it.  The 
phllos<iphy  of  "Do  unto  others  as  you  wotild  have  others  do  unto 
you."  and  "Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself."  Is  a  very  practical  thing. 
i)Ut  few  practice  It      Therein  lies  our  trouble. 

You  will  note  that  with  Lincoln,  the  British  statesmen  whom  I 
have  quoted  agree  that  the  supreme  peril  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment will  arise  from  amongst  ourselves  and  not  from  foreign  foes. 
This  peril  will  be  coincident  with  the  exhatistion  of  cheap  and 
fertile  public  lands  and  the  congestion  of  population  In  the  large 
and  ever  larger  cltleg.  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  a  first  step  to  take 
to  save  our  countr.-  Is  to  stop  further  immigration  into  it:  at  least 
until  we  have  solved  the  serious  problem  of  10.000.000  Americans 
cut  of  work:  the  appwrtlonment  of  our  remaining  available,  arable 
lands:  and  what  to  do  with  those  aliens  amongst  us  who  6tlr  up 
trouble  and  aie  afflllated  with  those  closely  organized  minority 
groups  of  alien-minded  people  resident  In  America  who  continually 
press  for  grcup  advantage  and  Involvement  of  us  in  foreign  en- 
tanglements which  are  counter  to  the  welfare  of  America  and 
American  citizens. 

The  effect  of  un-American  pressure  groups  Is  patently  observable 
In  the  acts  of  those  politicians  In  government  whose  constituencies 
contain  large  blots  of  such  racial,  religious,  and  alien-mlnded 
voters.  It  Is  high  time  for  Americans  who  love  their  country  and 
desire  to  preserve  1:  to  unite  for  the  common  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  Federal  Constitution,  the  protection  of  American  Interests, 
and  the  safeguarding  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

Lincoln  said.  "A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand." 
Already  we  have  hiTge  groups  within  our  country  who  do  not  as- 
similate themsclve;  with  us.  but  hold  themselves  apart  from  us. 
each  group  divided  from  us  In  Its  political  philosophies  and  racial 
objectives.  No  loi.gcr  does  our  immigrant  population  assimilate 
and  become  one  wth  us  in  having  only  American  alms  and  Amer- 
ican ambitions.     The  melting  pot  no  longer  melts. 

I  found  when  I  proposed  to  stop  all  immigration  into  this  coun- 
try for  an  experin.ental  period  of  5  years  I  was  accused  by  some 
persons  of  being  anti-Semitic  because  among  those  who  are  seek- 
ing admission  to  tils  country  are  some  Jews  When  I  voted  against 
the  confirmation  tf  Governor  Murphy  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  bec:tu.<e  I  most  thoroughly  dlisapprove  of  his  tem- 
porizing with  the  trespass  and  violence  of  lawless  mobs  In  his 
State  while  he  wa.'  Governor.  I  was  accused  of  being  anti-Catholic. 
When  I  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  because  I  believed 
by  its  repeal  Amer  ca  took  the  first  step  toward  our  involvement  In 
another  European  war,  I  was  accused  of  being  pro-German — and  so 
It  goes  Each  alien-minded  or  racial  group  Judges  American  public 
men  from  the  stajidpolnt  of  advantage  to  Its  particular  sect,  race, 
or  affiliate  rather  than  from  consideration  of  what  is  the  wisest 
policy  to  pursue  to  safeguard  America  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  all  the  American  people. 

Jvist  to  keep  tlv-  record  straight,  I  want  to  state  that  I  am  not 
antl-  or  pro-Seml:ic.  anti-  or  pro-Catholic,  antl-  or  pro-German, 
antl-  or  pro-EntrlUh.  antl-  or  pro-anythlng.  I  am  Just,  apparently, 
a  rather  lonesome  American  in  America,  devoted  solely  to  the  wel- 
fare of  America  and  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  all  patriotic 
American  citizens,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

The  preservation  of  our  constitutional  Government  now  is  con- 
fronted, in  my  opinion,  with  another  great  menace — the  determina- 
tion of  manv  pet  pie  to  avoid  real  work:  to  grasp  the  fruits  of 
Industry  without  »>arnlng  them;  people  who  believe  work  Is  a  curse 
and  net  a  blessing;  people  who  do  not  dlstlngulsb  between  mine 
and  thine:  people  who  know  nothing  of  the  Joy  of  achievement 
through  overcoming  diftlcultles.  To  let  another  feed  you  may 
nourish  the  bcdv  'jut  certainly  will  destroy  the  soul. 

Lincoln  earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He  depended 
upon  himself  and  upon  his  own  efforts.  He  did  the  work  before 
him  He  was  self-reliant.  He  cotild  suffer  want  and  not  lean  upon 
another,  nor  attempt  to  wTest  from  another  his  lawful  property. 
He  never  claimed  to  be  underprivileged.     He  never  sought  to  eat 


bread  earned  by  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows.  He  was  typical 
of  the  pioneers  of  his  day  and  generation— the  hardy  American 
stock  that  founded  our  Nation,  subdued  the  wilderness,  developed 
the  country,  lived  within  lt.s  Income,  paid  its  debts,  and  preferred 
to  help  rather  than  to  t>e  helped.  He  and  his  kind  were  lifters — not 
leancrs.  They  realized  that  their  liberties  cea.sed  where  the  liberties 
of  others  began.  They  did  not  trespass  upon  the  property  or  rights 
of  others,  nor  did  they  brook  the  trespass  of  others  upon  them- 
selves. They  were  a  hardy,  God-fearing,  law-abiding  people,  eacJi 
believing  his  house  was  his  castle. 

Must  I  use  the  past  ten.se  in  de.scriblng  the  predominant  Ameri- 
can characteristics  typical  of  Lincoln  and  his  generation,  of  his 
forebears,  and  until  recently,  of  his  successors?  Are  the  hardy 
virtues  of  the  early  American  stock  no  longer  the  predominant 
characteristics  of  the  American  people?  Is  the  majority  of  those 
we  call  Americans  today,  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  take  the 
law  Into  their  own  hands;  who  brush  aside  the  American  Con- 
stitution, when  the  observance  of  it  and  the  laws  under  it  bar  tl\e 
way  to  their  Immediate  objectives;  who  for  themselves  claim  all 
the  privileges  and  safeguards  by  which  cur  Constitution  protects 
the  rights  ol  the  American  citizens,  but  who  violate  those  Con- 
stitutional safeguards  as  they  apply  to  the  persons  and  property 
cf  others;  who  follow  a  leadership  which  has  n  ferred  to  the  hon- 
orable Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court  contemptuously  as  "nine  old 
men."  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a  thing  out- 
moded? Are  thase  who  swarm  into  this  country,  and  congregate 
In  the  congested  areas  of  our  largest  cities,  and  thereby  necessitate 
slum  clearance  projects;  who  demand  employment  on  their  own 
terms  and  conditions:  who,  though  able-bodied,  would  rather  be 
on  relief  than  to  take  a  Job  at  wages  which  many  prospective 
employers  could  pay;  who  plan  to  be  supported  in  Idleness  by 
money  derived  from  public  taxes — do  these  people  constitute  the 
majority  of  our  citizenship? 

If  so,  the  predictions  of  Macaulay  and  Bryce.  and  the  fears  of 
Lincoln  are  already  upon  us. 

But  let  us  not  despair.  The  preservation  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  of  representative  government  under  It,  are  worth 
fighting  for.  Brave  and  patriotic  men  gave  their  lives  to  establish 
It  in  1776,  and  brave  and  patriotic  men  gave  their  lives  to  per- 
petuate it  in  1861.  Let  brave  and  patriotic  men  be  prepared  to  give 
their  lives,  if  necessary,  to  save  the  American  Constitution  and  our 
representative  government,  and  the  welfare  of  the  American  citizens, 
in  1940,  and  ever  after. 

Let  us  again  have  a  government  "dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freidom, 
and  that  goverrnnent  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
fhall  not  perish  from  the  earth  "  Let  patriotic  Americans  be  as 
ready  to  suppress  lawlessness  as  the  racketeers  of  honest  labor  and 
ambitious,  designing  politicians  are.  to  foment  It.  Let  us  restore 
the  Rdminl.stration  of  our  country  to  the  friends  of  the  American 
Constitution,  rcgardess  of  present  political  party  affiliations  To 
this  purpose,  let  all  good  Americans  subscribe  to  the  oath  taken  by 
the  patriots  who  sigm  d  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence — 
"To  this  we  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 
Our  country  needs  today,  more  than  anything  else.  In  my  opinion, 
another  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican.  May  God  grant  that 
we  find  him. 


Government  Projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  22,  1940 


EXCERPT    FROM    ANNUAL    REPORT    OP    THE    SEATTLE-FIRST 
NATIONAL  BANK,   SEATTLE.   WASH. 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  the  Seattle-First 
National  Bank,  the  main  oflace  of  which  is  in  Seattle,  and 
which  has  branch  offices  In  various  sections  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  is  the  largest  financial  institution  in  the  State. 
I  was  proud  to  find  in  the  annual  report  presented  to  the 
stockholders  of  that  national  Institution,  on  January  9,  1940, 
a  recognition  by  the  ofiBcers  of  the  institution  of  the  impor- 
tance in  the  progress  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  the  projects 
which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
this  administration,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  that  portion  of  the 
report  which  deals  with  those  governmental  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a^  follows: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CON 


GoVXRNMENT     PROJECTS 

As  !n  1938  Governmpnt  activity  during  the  past  year  In  Wa.hlng- 
toi;  provided  substantial  employment  and  was  rtsponslb  e  for  the 
wi-ndlture  ot  considerable  Federal  funds.  The  mc^t  mportant 
^e^W  conBtnicled  or  und.r  construcllcn  Include  the  following. 

GRAND    COULXX 

Durtna  th*  war  $25  000  000  was  rxpcndod  on  this  project  that  la 
Jocat^l  in  eastern  Washington,  about  92  miles  west  cf  Spokane. 
SSWnt  ""^timated  c.sl  of  the  completed  high  dam  and  power 
DlaTt  IS  use  000  000  Bv  the  close  of  1939  approximately  193.800  COO 
win  have  been  disbursed  and  engineers  estimate  that  continued  ap- 
propnallona  of  around  $30  000.000  a  year  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
forward  th-  entire  development  Jn  a  reasonably  speedy,  sound,  and 
ordiTlv  manner  to  completion.  

in  an  important  election  held  on  December  9  1939  l«ndowners. 
in  the  IcH-alltles  to  be  included  in  the  reclamation  undertaking, 
orerwhelmmgly  voted  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  districts.  This 
represented  the  Initial  (vital*  step  In  the  reclaiming  of  ^ome  \^- 
200.000  acres  of  land,  a  large  portion  of  which  at  the  present  time 
la  arid  or  semlarld. 

BONNTTVILL* 

While  little  progress  was  made  In  the  marketing  ol  available 
Dower  during  a  major  part  of  1939  (there  were  .several  changes  In 
S^Vmenn.  the  closmg  months  of  the  year  ^^^l\^-<i  ^^^e  .igning 
-^S^\^rai  sizable  contracts  Private  utilities  in  Portland  have  con- 
tract«i  for  a  substantial  amount  of  ener^ry  which  will  result  in 
reduced  rates  In  thai  territory.  In  addition  the  lure  o^  cheaP 
rates  has  encouraged  the  Aluminum  Co  of  America  to  annoiince 
Us  IntentK.n  of  con.structmg.  in  the  near  future,  a  $3,000,000 
plant  at  Vancouver.  Wa^h  This  announcement  came  after  blgmng 
a  20-year  contract  with  Biinncvllle  authorities. 

LAKE    W.^SHINCTON    BRIDGE 

Much  progress  la  In  evidence  toward  completion  of  this  structure 
The  pontoon  bridge  (longeat  cf  Us  type  In  the  world)  which  will 
•horten  the  di.stance  to  North  Bend  and  points  east  by  some  14 
mUM  and  provide  a  new  artery  of  traffic  Into  Seatt  e.  will  t^  com- 
plctVd.  It  Is  said,  bv  June  30,  19-iO.  Total  cost  wUl  be  $8.8o4,400. 
ot  which   $3,794,400   repre.'H'uUs   a  Federal   grant. 

TACOMA     NARROWS     BRUKIE 

Work  was  continued  throughout  the  year  on  this  $6,400,000  proj- 
ect. While  It  will  not  be  completed  until  the  fall  of  1940,  there  is 
plentiful  evidence  of  sustained  progress. 

BREMERTON    NAVY    YARD 

With  the  completion  of  the  graving  dock,  on  which  a  contract 
of  $1957  000  was  recently  awarded,  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard 
viU  have  the  two  largest  drvdocks  In  the  country.  This  will  place 
the  local  yard  with  its  live  units,  in  an  outstajidmg  position  amon>:: 
the  navy  yards  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  facilities  for 
WOTk  on  ail  s-hips  i>f  the  Navy. 

MTJD    MOVNTATN    DAM 

Work  was  Inaugurated  dunni;  the  year  on  the^ $5,235,000  Mud 
Mounta'n  Dam,  which  is  expected  to  reach  completion  by  November 
1942  This  dam  Is  to  be  u.sod  entirely  for  flood -control  purposes. 
It  Is  located  on  the  White  River,  approximately  47  miles  southeast 
of  Seattle,  and  will  protect  Puyallup  Valley  and  the  Tacoma  Indus- 
trial area  again>t  coiitly  floods. 

HOUSING   AtrrHORITY   OF  THE  CITY   OF  SEATT1.E 

ThU  organization  has  undertaken  a  proirram  of  .s'.um  clearance 
that  assumes  major  pro^virtions.  A  -«»um  of  $3,000,000  is  to  be  bor- 
rowed nine-tenths  from  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  and 
~~^OT»e-tenth  locallv  ThU  is  to  be  used  in  clearing  Yesler  Hill  and 
construct in.i?  700"  dw.-llmg  units  which  will  afford  accommodations 
for  approximately  3  000  persons.  Appraisal  work  Is  In  progress  at 
the  present  time  and  demolition  and  construction  contracts  will  be 
let  m  1940, 

SPOKANE     AND     THE     INL-^ND     EMPIRE 

The  improvements  noted  In  1938  continued  during  the  past  year 
at  increased  velocity  Construction  again  led  the  way  with  the 
largest  numb'-r  (4.000)  of  building  permits  ever  issued  In  the  citys 
history  A  total  of  nearlv  650  permits  for  slnkjle-famlly  dwellings. 
at  a  value  of  almo?;t  $2,250,000.  .surpassed  any  year  since  1926.  while 
real-estate  activity  was  approximately  10  percent  above  1938.  In 
addition  such  business  barometers  as  pcst-offlce  receipts,  telephones 
m  use  (new  high  record  in  19391,  sale  of  manufactured  gas,  de- 
partment store  sales,  family  dwelling  vacancies.  si\les  of  new  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks,  and  local  railroad  car  loadings,  aU  Indicated 
an  improvement  over   1938 

The  lumber  Industry  in  this  district  enjoyed  one  of  Its  best  years 
alnce  1930  reports  to  the  Western  Pine  Association  Indicate  An 
unusually  open  fall  permitted  uperation.s  to  continue  far  beyond 
their  normal  termination,  with  orders  holding  up  well  throughout 
the  vear. 

The  siibstantlal  Increase  in  dividend  payments  by  six  companies 
auk:urs  well  for  the  mining  Industry  In  that  section.  Payments 
durlns'  1939  totaled  $6  989.000  as  against  $3,370,000  in  the  year 
previous  Contributing  f.ictors  were  Increases  in  the  price  of  silver. 
lead  and  zinc,  the  latter  two  from  a  greatly  stimulated  demand. 
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Census  Snooping 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY     HON      CHARLES    W      TOBEY,     OF    NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  recently  deliv- 
ered by  me  on  the  subject  Census  Snooping. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  speaking  particularly  tonight  to  the  masses  of  our  cltlzen.s 
to  those  great  groups  who  have  moderate  salaries  and  Incomes,  and 
who  are  typical  of  the  home  life  of  America. 

During  April  an  army  of  130.000  politically  appointed  census  enu- 
merators armed  with  bundles  cf  questionnaires,  will  Invade  every 
home  in  this  country  and  demand  that  you  answer,  under  peril  of 
imprisonment,  each  of  the  many  questions  drawn  up  by  the  bureau- 
crats in  Washington:  questions  which.  In  my  Judgment,  invade 
your  Inherent  rights  of  privacy  and  your  constitutional  liberty. 

This  army  of  locallv  appointed  enumerators,  one-half  as  large  as 
the  standing  Army  of  the  United  States,  l.s  being  appointed  not 
primarily  on  the  basis  cf  merit  or  trustworthiness  but.  under  the 
spoils  system  of  political  patronage,  to  reward  party  politicians  for 
the  work  they  have  done  in  past  campaigns  or  are  expected  to  per- 
form thi.s  vear. 

The  enumerator  that  comes  to  your  door  will  be  a  neighbor  or 
ycur.s.  for  the  Census  Bureau  has  announced  that  the  enumerators 
will  be  appointed  locally. 

Whether  ytu  want  to  or  not.  you  will  be  required  to  tell  him  how 
much  Income  you  have  made  durln<;  the  past  year,  and  what  the 
sources  of  the  Income  were;  whether  you  have  been  divorced  in  the 
past,  hew  old  you  were  at  the  lime  of  your  first  marriage:  the  num- 
ber of  children  born  under  present  or  past  wives;  whether  you  have 
been  married  more  than  once;  whether  you  have  had  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education  or  had  to  leave  school  at  an  early  n^e;  how 
many  grades  of  schooling  you  completed:  whether  you  own  your  own 
home;  whether  It  Is  mortgaged,  and  if  so.  for  how  much;  and  how 
regularly  you  are  meeting  your  debt  payments;  whether  you  have  a 
fliish  toilet  and  whether  you  use  It  e.Kclusively  or  share  It  with 
others;  whether  you  use  your  bathtub  alone  or  share  It  with  others; 
ar.d  whether  you  have  an  out-dcor  privy;  and  so  forth. 

Tliese  are  only  a  few  of  the  81  questions  that  he  w.ll  demand 
answers  to.  This  ordeal  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  the  normal  house- 
wife at  least  a  slight  suggestion  of  a  headache. 

You  will  be  required  to  answer  these  questions  whether  your 
neighbor,  who  happens  to  be  the  enumerator.  Is  a  creditor  or  an 
enemy  of  yours,  or  whether  you  have  good  reason  to  feel  that  your 
private  affairs  may  be  quietly  revealed  to  others  In  your  neighbor- 
hood.  ,     ^ 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  have  the  people  been 
forced  to  reveal  to  locally  appointed  census  enumerators,  under  the 
population  schedule,  the  amount  cf  their  Incomes,  and  this  is  ad- 
mitted bv  the  statement  of  the  Census  Bureau  Itself, 

On  February  1.  I  read  on  the  Senate  floor  a  letter  which  I  had 
sent  to  Secretarv  of  Commerce  Harry  Hopkins,  urging  that  the 
questions  relating  to  the  private  Income  of  the  individual  be  stricken 
out. 

Secretary  Hopkins  refused  to  strike  out  these  personal  questions 
and  called  my  request  absurd. 

In  an  attempt  to  allav  my  fears  as  to  the  dangers  of  thl.s  private 
information  t)etng  divulged.' Secretary  Hopkins  pointed  out  that  the 
law  prescribes  penalties  of  fine  or  imprisonment  for  any  census 
taker  who  reveals  any  personal  Information.  This  does  not  satisfy 
me.  however,  for  I  remember  that  it  was  this  same  Mr  Hopkins 
wh'o  was  the  head  of  the  W  P.  A.,  and  I  have  read  the  Senate 
report  of  the  Investigation  of  W.  P.  A.  scandals.  In  Kentucky, 
lists  of  W.  P.  A  workers  were  copied  from  otilclal  records,  -n 
forms  with  a  column  left  for  remiuks.  on  ofSclal  W.  P.  A.  sta- 
tionery; copifs  were  handed  to  every  W.  P  A.  foreman,  requlrini? 
the  filling  out  of  the  political  affiliation  of  the  relief  worker,  and 
whether  or  not  the  person  so  checked  was  favorable  to  the  candi- 
dacy of  the  Democratic  incumbent  for  the  Senate  and.  in  many 
instances.  It  was  found  that  men  not  in  favor  of  this  candidate 
were  discharged  and  denied  relief.  Therefore,  with  this  shameful 
record  before  us  cf  what  has  occurred.  I  point  out  that  while 
there  Is  a  penalty  upon  any  census  enumerator,  who  divulges  the 
I  Information  he  secures,  yet  there  was  a  similar  penalty  for  any 
W.  P.  A.  offlcial  who  divulged  mformation;  but  that  did  not  pre- 
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vent  Its  being  divulpsl.  and  t>elng  used  in  political  efforts  to  elect 
one  candidate,  and  kill  off  another,  under  the  W.  P.  A.  administra- 
tion, ot  which  Harry  Hopkins  was  the  head. 

Tlierefcre.  in  view  of  the  W.  P.  A.  scandals  which  I  have  Just 
cited,  there  are  Just  grounds  for  being  apprehensive  lest  these 
poIltlcaUy  appointed  cen.-^us  lakers  reveal  this  information  to  their 
political  bosses  and  lest  the  political  bosses  take  political  advan- 
tage of  the  financial  plight  of  the  individual  citizen. 

It  was  this  same  Mr.  Hopkins  who.  when  he  was  Administrator  of 
W.  P.  A.  was  reported  as  making  the  following  siatement.  'The 
people  are  Just  Uxj  damn  dumb  to  undersiand  what  Is  going  on  " 
Well.  Mr  Hopkins,  the  people  writing  to  me  have  convinced  me 
that  they  are  not  lio  dumb  to  understand  what  is  going  on  in 
this  matter  of  censu.s  snot^ping. 

So.  upon  receiving  Mr  Hopkins'  refusal  to  strike  out  these  ques- 
tions. I  introduced  S<'nate  Resolution  231,  which  if  adopted  by  the 
Senate  will  require  the  Census  Bureau  to  strike  out  questions 
32  and  33.  which  ask  you  to  reveal  your  Income.  If  you  will  write 
me  I  will  be  very  pladto  send  you  a  copy  of  this  Tobey  resolution. 
This  resolution  ha.s  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Committ*?e  on 
Commerce,  and  I  ajQ  endeavoring  to  get  a  hearing  before  the 
committee. 

If  you  feel,  with  me.  that  these  income  questions  Invade  your 
right  of  privacy,  you  can  help  to  get  them  out  of  the  questionnaire 
by  writing  to  vour  £«nator,  urging  support  of  the  Tobey  resolu- 
tion on  the  census.  If  you  and  your  friends  help  in  this  way, 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  get  the  resolution  parsed,  and  the 
income  queslwns  st'icken  from  the  questionnaire,  so  that  you 
will  not  have  to  revi  al  to  your  neighbor,  who  will  he  the  census 
taker,  this  private  Information,  which  may  easily  become  common 
gossip  In  your  local  community.  Only  recently  the  housewives  of 
Clean.  N.  Y..  held  a  protest  meeting,  and  publicly  res<Dlved  that 
thev  will  not  stand  for  this  sn(X)plng  into  their  private  affairs. 
Notwithstanding  these  questions  about  income  are  not  sanc- 
tioned bv  law,  and  arc  entirely  new  questions,  Mr.  Hopkins  at- 
tempts to  Justify  them  by  the  statement  that  these  census  ques- 
tions represent  the  wishes  of  the  American  people 

I  challenge  that  statement  as  I  also  challenge  the  statement  of 
an  official  in  the  Census  Bureau  who  said,  "The  American  people 
have  asked   us  to  ar.swer  these  questions  for  them  " 

I  suppose  the  American  people  are  Just  clamoring  to  know 
whether  or  not  Johr  Smith  has  a  $1,200  mortgage  on  his  house, 
and  whether  or  not  he  made  his  last  payment  when  due  and  we, 
the  American  people,  can  hardly  wait  to  find  out  how  much  Income 
Mary  Brown  ha.s  reC'lved. 

No;  the  American  people  never  asked  for  this  information  A 
few  large  business  tx'ncerns  may  have  done  so,  and  some  research 
bureaus,  but  the  values.  If  any.  gained  from  such  Information, 
are  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  invading  of  the  private  righta 
of  the  people. 

Every  Individual  in  this  country  has  an  innate  love  of  freedom. 
Every  "inciividual  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  self-respect. 
Why  should  you  b(  compelled  to  divulge  the  amount  of  your 
Income  to  political  aiipolntees  who  may  reside  In  your  neighborhood, 
or  be  your  enemy?  A  free  American  citizen  is  Justifiably  loath  to 
furnishing  such  inft  rmation  to  any  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  who  has 
been  given  by  a  polltici^l  boss  the  privilege  of  intruding. 

To  Illustrate,  I  nov.-  read  a  letter  from  a  woman  in  New  York  who 
writes.  "On  a  recent  news  broadcast  I  heard  of  your  opposition  to 
certain  cen.«us  questions.  This  comes  to  me  with  much  force  because 
cf  an  experience  I  1  avc  had  During  a  recent  farm  census  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  a  neighbor,  who  had  been  made  census  taker.  If  I 
had  a  mortgage,  ani  how  much.  This  is  a  small  town,  and  this 
infcrmatinn  was  a  tweet  morsel  to  the  census  taker,  who  lest  no 
time  in  letting  it  ne  known.  For  such  a.s  I  aai.  whose  honest 
endeavor  is  to  live  a  square  and  decent  life,  and  mind  my  own 
business,  these  thnifs  hurt  cruelly  and  seem  most  unjust." 

Were  I  tcld  that  s  ich  a  method  of  compulflJn  was  u.>^ed  to  obtain 
private  information  In  Soviet  Russia  or  in  Germany,  prior  to,  and 
to  facilitate  the  iniuguration  of  dictators  in  those  countries,  I 
would  not  be  at  all  surprised. 

Such  a  departure  from  precedent  under  the  gul.ee  of  social  plan- 
ning reminds  one  of  Professor  Tugwell's  words;  "We  shall  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  mf.kc  America  over.  We  beglu  with  small,  un- 
noticed changes,  ai^d  end  by  not  being  able  to  resist  vast  auid 
spectacular  ones." 

I  hold,  and  my  opinion  is  supported  by  foremost  authorities,  that 
these  income  questions  are  a  direct  violation  of  article  IV  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  reads:  "The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
in  their  persons,  he  uses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  .Kelzurcs,  shall  not  be  violated." 

I  h.Tve  In  my  hnml  a  letter  from  William  Starr  Myers,  head  of  the 
department  of  politics  at  Princeton  University,  which  reads  as 
follows-  ^   ^ 

"Dear  Sfn.^tor  Tocrr-  I  nm  very  glad  indeed  to  sec  that  you  have 
taken  up  and  exposed  the  character  of  questions  to  be  asked  of  the 
individual  clti/ens  tav  the  census  enumerator.^.  If  the  rcpoits  of 
the  quesilons  are  cifrect.  as  stated  In  the  newspapers,  they  are  a 
direct  viclation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, and  totallv  urwarran'ed  as  an  Infringement  of  private  rights 
and  Individual' llbfrtles.  I  think  you  are  doing  a  great  public 
service.  In  thus  takinc  a  stand  in  defense  of  American  institutions, 
and  heartily  thank  you  for  it." 


To  the  many  of  you  who  have  written  me  that  you  will  refuse  to 
answer  tliese  questions  as  to  Income,  let  m.e  assure  you  that,  on 
eminent  legal  authority,  these  questions  are  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional but.  In  addition,  there  is  no  legislative  authorization  for 
them.  So  fur  a.s  pertinent  to  this  subject,  the  Congress  restricted 
tlie  census  to  questions  on  population  and  unemployment.  No- 
wh'^re  in  the  act  are  Income  questions  authorized.  The  Bureau 
officials,  acting  without  authority.  Inserted  these  questions  on 
income,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  population  and  unemployment 
questions.  This  Is  an  attempt  to  stretch  the  word  "population" 
beyond  all  reaton. 

I  am  not  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  as  I  review  the 
growing  scop.'  and  number  of  the  questions  asked  at  each  census, 
and  this  stretching  of  the  meaning  cf  the  word  "population."  it  is 
not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  surprised  If.  in 
1950.  with  an  increasing  thirst  lor  knowledge,  they  will  Inquire  Into 
the  most  private  marital  relations  between  husband  and  wife. 
attempting  to  Justify  this  on  the  basis  of  population  trends, 
eugenics,  or  biology. 

To  sum  up.  these  census  questions  demanding  you  to  divulge  your 
Income  manifestly  violate  your  coni-titutlonal  rights.  They  con- 
stitute an  unwarranted  prying  into  yuur  jx'rsonal  affairs,  they  open 
up  personal  Information  to  people  la  your  own  community,  who 
have  been  politically  appointed  as  enumerators,  and  they  are  an 
invasion  of  the  natural  right  of  privacy  of  every  citi/'«n. 

Wake  up.  America,  before  it  is  too  late.  Eternal  vigilance  is  still 
the  price  of  liberty.     Stand  up  and  light. 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  22,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  LUDWELL  DENNY 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  economic  and  political  subjects,  Mr.  Lud- 
well  Denny,  which  was  published  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  in  which  the  writer  discusses  the  activities  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  shows  that  within 
a  period  of  a  few  years  it  has  increased  the  use  of  electricity 
upon  farms  from  less  than  11  percent  to  more  than  25  percent. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram] 

K.  E.  A.  REPORT  DEFIES  RUGGED  INDIVIDUALISM 

~  (By  Ludwell  Denny) 

Washington,  February  17. — The  biggest  club  used  by  Republican 
campaign  orators  to  beat  the  Ne'.v  Deal  is  "free  enterprl.se."  Too 
much  government  In  business,  boondoggling,  plowing  under  of  little 
pigs,  and  billions  of  dollars  ruiining  out  in  taxpayers"  money  and 
deot  for  wasteful  projects. 

If  the  Government.  Instead  of  Importing  pink  Ideas  from  Europe, 
had  simply  let  alone  that  rugged  individualist,  the  American  citi- 
zen, the  country  would  have  recovered  from  depression  long  ago — 
as  it  speedily  will  recover  when  the  incoming  Republican  admin- 
istration permits  free  enterprise.     That  is  the  G    O.  P.  argument. 

But  today  one  New  Deal  agency  Issued  an  annual  report  which 
the  amdidates  of  smear  oratory  may  find  too  hot  to  handle.  This 
agency  Is  one  of  the  worst  offenders  against  rugged  Individualism. 
It  competes  with  private  capital.  It  regiments  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand.s  cf  free  Americans.  And  yet  Republican  campa^ners  are  not 
likely  to  use  It  as  a  horrible  example  to  prove  their  point. 

The  name  of  this  aeency — and  it  Is  only  a  name  to  some  city 
folks,  manv  of  them  havlni?  never  even  heard  of  it — Is  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Its  report  today  Indicates  that 
about  25  percent  of  American  farms  now  have  electricity. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  pretty  bad  showing  in  the  eyes  of  the  aver- 
age city  chap.  Considering  that  tlie  country  has  had  electricity 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  there  has  certainly  been  plenty  of 
time  to  electrify  not  25  percent  but  practically  all  of  the  farms  of 
the  richest  and  most  protjresslve  nation  on  earth. 

But  the  surprising  statistics  in  the  R.  E  A  report  Indicate  that 
New  Deal  interference  and  regimentation  are  not  to  blame.  Even 
before  the  Government  began  messing  in  this,  business  condition* 
were  not  perfect. 
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In  fact  after  50  yearn  of  fre*  enterprise  and  private  Initiative  on 
the  pert  of  the  sreat  power  industry  of  tHe  country  less  than  U 
percent  of  the  farms  were  flectrlfled  ..,^„„ 

Then  the  -blundertnat  brain  trusters."  the  Impractical  long- 
haired boys."  Rot  busy  That  was  in  1935.  And  In  4'^  years  they 
have  boosted  the  figure  from  11  to  25  percrnt— and  are  on  the  way 
to  30  percent  In  this  brief  period  the  New  Deal  did  mere  In  ex- 
tendlnV^thls  branch  of  the  electrical  Industry  than  private  business 
had  done  In  half  a  century. 

And  It  LB  not  golns?  to  sink  the  poor  taxpayers,  either.     W.th  few 
exc-ptions  the.se  rural   p<;wer   projeci-s  are   paying  their   own   way 
Many  of  them  are  so  successful  a.<»  business  proposltloiis  that  private 
industry  la  iry.ng  un.successlvely  to  buy  them  out 

It  is  not  quite  accurate,  however,  to  say  that  the  Government  s 
Aoloi  all  thl.s  It  IS  dolnj?  something  much  worse,  from  the  stand- 
point of  ruKKed  Individualism,  than  running  these  projects  Itself. 
It  encourages  the  formation  of.  and  Itnds  money  to.  cooperatives. 
Nearly  9  out  of  10  of  the  R   E.  A    borrowers  are  cooperatives. 

Apparently  the  IndlvldualiJiiic  farmers  like  this  remmentatlon 
Into  cooperatives,  or.  at  least,  do  not  regard  the  sacrince  of  their 
rlHht  to  act  separately  In  drudgery  as  too  ^eat  a  price  to  pay  for 
liKhta  radios,  el.xrirlc  irons,  wn.shlng  machines,  refrigerators,  and 
motors  for  farm  work  The  number  of  farm  famllie-  being  pam- 
pered and  made  soft  by  such  luxuries  Is  now  1.700.000  compared 
with  74-i.OCO  before  K    E    A 

Among  the  new  dealers  who  dreamed  this  dream,  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  so  r^al  and  practicable,  were  Mr  Roosevelt,  Sen- 
ator Nc.RBis.  Morrlr.  Cooke.  John  Carmody.  and  Harry  Slattery.  the 
present  outstandingly  able  R  E  A.  administrator  But.  of  course. 
It  is  the  fanners  who  are  doing  the  Job— of  self-help  ttirough  coop- 
eration and  with  Government  encouragement. 


I^okinR  at  Records 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALAHAM.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  O'r   THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  MONTGOMERY    ( ALA  )    ADVERTISER 


Mr  HILL.  Mr.  Prrsident.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Append:x  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Montgomery  '  Ala  >  Advertiser  of  February  16.  1940. 
entitled  ••Lo<  king  at  Records." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Montgomery  (Ala  )   Advert l.'^er  of  Februar>-  16.  1940] 

LOOKING    AT    RECORES 

When  writers  of  opinions  blandly  say  something  about  looking 
at  recvirds  to  prove  a  particular  thesis  It  Is  time  for  the  ordinary 
man  to  get  cut  all  his  available  IntellecturU  salt  and  begin  using  it. 
Records  of  a  purportedly  statistical  nature  are  the  trickiest  things 
known  Thrro  are  manv  honest  statisticians,  but  for  every  honest 
etansticlan  there  are  hundreds  of  dishonest  interpreters  of  statistics. 

The  old  .<\dage  concerning  the  Impartial  truth-telling  quality  of 
figures  is  w.)r'hles.s  when  applied  to  certain  complex  5itu.^tions. 
l*oUU-d  statistical  fact*  are  a«  dangerous  hs  quotations  apart  from 
context  The  misuse  of  stati-stical  material  Is  by  no  means  confined 
to  one  group  but  of  late  antiadmlnistration  propagandists  have 
been  egregious  offenders.  Frank  R  Kent,  nominal  Dem>:>crat  but 
violent  antl  new  dealer,  has  recently  asked  his  readers  to  look  at 
the  record  in  the  p^>pular  f;ishion.  He  complains  In  the  LoulsvUle 
Courier-Journal  that  the  swelling  of  the  Government  pay  roll  under 
Mr  Roosevelt  "is  as  pregnant  of  national  risk  as  the  $23  OCO  000  000 
increase  In  national  debt  •  •  V  The  record,  as  Mr.  Kent  intro- 
ducts  It.  is  as  follows:  ,^  ..     w     -i 

"The  record  is  almost  fantastic.  When  Mr  Roosevelt  took  ofQce 
there-  were  563.161  permanent  employees  of  the  Government.  To- 
day there  are  933  654.  Everv  month  the  total  mounts.  Within 
the  next  few  months  the  new  Wage  and  Hour  Aitministratlon  plans 
to  add  thousands  of  new  Inspectors,  and  there  is  hardly  an  agency 
of  Uie  Government.  Including  the  White  Hi-U.-^.  where  six  additional 
secretaries  were  adde<l  recently,  whose  personnel  Is  not  expanding. 
None  -.s  being  reduced  In  7  vears  Mr  RcKxevelt  has  add 'd  469  493 
persons  to  thf  pav  roll.  It  is  not  disputed  that  another  11  munth-s, 
at  the  present  rate.  wUl  see  an  additional  40.000  employees  on  the 
rolls  By  then  Uie  size  of  the  Government,  like  Its  cost,  will  have 
been  doubled  in  7  years." 

It  Is  more  than  likely  that  every  figure  quoted  Is  as  near  true  as 
human  ingenuity  an.-'  a  ccuple  of  adding  machines  can  make  thom. 
Mr  Kent  is  a  careful  reporter.  He  is  a  persuasive  reporter  But 
there  is  part  of  the  reeon.1  obscured  by  the  ru5h  of  Mr  Kent's  prose. 
Hand  it  t>ack  here   Mr   Kent,  and  let  u>  look  a  little  more. 

Prior  to  Mr  Roosevelt  s  swelling  the  Federal  pay  roll  to  this  alarm- 
ing extent  there  wa:>  a  President  m  office  who  made  this  immortal 


statement:  1  am  opposed  to  any  direct  or  Indirect  Government 
dole."  At  the  same  time  this  President  wa?  pressing  for  a  form  cf 
corporate  dole  called  the  Reconstruction  Finance  CorponUlon.  It 
did  not  take  a  large  adminlctratlve  body  to  handle  reques^^for 
loans  by  corporations  even  though  there  were  many  requests  There 
were  not  nearly  as  many  requests  from  corporations  for  loans  as 
there  were  people  starving. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Rocsevelfs  swelling  the  Government  pa>  roll  to  this 
alarming  extent,  the  bank  resources  rf  this  country  had  propped 
from  seventy  billions  to  fifty-seven  billions^  and  the  bank  deposits 
had  declined  about  SI 2. COO .000. 000  during  the  period  June  30.  1931, 
to  June  30.  1932.     Widespread  failure  was  Imminent.  .„.,.„ 

Prior  to  Mr  Roo.'>evelts  Iniquitous  hiring  of  clerks  to  administer 
the  myriad  aij.ncies  created  under  his  government,  an  a"ny  of 
unemployed  marched  en  the  Capitol  of  these  United  States.  Tliat 
army  was  di^p<>rsed  with  the  comm.ind  to  "fire  going  unobeyed 
bv  policemen  who  thought  human  lives  mere  of  an  asset  to  the 
countrv  than  liquid  corporations  .^  ..w  * -  »,o«-= 

There  Is  a  lot  to  that  record.  So  much  to  It  that  no  one  man  s 
mind  could  possibly  comprehend  every  detail  and  make  a  positive 
interpretation.  Todays  affairs,  their  records  and  figures,  are  quite 
often  the  product  of  yesterday's  affairs.  Sometimes  they  are  the 
product  of  tomorrow's  affairs  and  must  be  judged  In  that  light. 
Everv  «ihade  and  subtlety  cf  the  record  of  human  events  has  Impor- 
tant" bearln?  rn  the  number  of  Federal  employees  right  at  this 
moment  There  might  be  too  many  Federal  employees.  There 
ml^ht  just  as  well  be  too  few.  It  is  certain  that  the  Wage-Hour 
Admlnlstratit  n  needs  more  help— either  It  gets  that  help  or  bu.si- 
ne.s  win  be  hopele.ssly  entangled  In  the  meshes  of  a  law  unad- 
mlnlstered  but  effective  In  the  eyes  of  a  cour^. 

Let's  look  at  the  record,  as  much  cf  It  as  we  can  comfortably 
view  during  a  lifetime,  and  then  interpret  the  single  facts  without 
relation  to  the  whole. 


Governor  James  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  W.  P.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PE-NNS^XVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  22,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   PHILADELPHIA    RECORD 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a5k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  of  February  22,  1940.  entitled  "W.  P.  A. 
Calls  the  Governor's  Bluff."  and  dealing  vnih  Governor  James, 
cf  Pennsylvania,  and  the  W.  P.  A. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)    Record  of  February  22.  1940) 

W.    p.    A.    CALLS    THE    GOVERNORS    BLUFF 

Hell.  It  appears,  hath  no  fury  like  an  anti-New  D»al  Governor 
trying  to  cover  up  his  failure  to  save  money  by  blamlnjj  It  on 
W    P    A 

We  point  to  the  sad  case  of  Arthur  H.  James.  He  was  elected 
en  a  pledge  of  reducing  relief  taxes.  He  has  net  reduced  them 
and  now  faces  the  prospect  of  still  larger  relief  appropriations. 
Governor  James  charges  th.it  Pennsylvania's  W.  P.  A.  quota  of 
Federal  funds  is  too  small.     In  this  he  is  right. 

But  the  Pennsylvania  quota  Is  too  small  because  all  the  State 
qviotas  are  too  small.  They  were  cut  by  Governor  James'  own 
party  when  It  Jo.ned  with  conservative  Democrats  and  cut 
W    P.  A.  appropriations  In  Congress. 

In  spite  of  all  his  fury  Governor  James  cannot  Justify  his  con- 
tention that  there  is  political  discrimination  against  Pennsylvania 
on  the  quotas. 

Governor  James  complains  that  W.  P.  A.  does  not  even  fill  Its 
quota  in  this  State  And  on  this  point,  too.  he  Is  right.  But 
the  reason  again  is  not  politics  in  Washington,  but  the  stubborn 
refusal  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  sponsor  W.  P.  A.  projects. 

The  Governor  was  invited  to  Washington  for  a  conference  with 
W.  P.  A.  officials  on  his  char^jes  Characteristically,  the  Governor 
preferred  to  make  a  speech  to  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
rather  than  talk  It  over  v.ith  W    P    A.  officials. 

Meanwhile,  the  W.  P  A  officials  pointed  out  for  the  'steenth 
time  that  22.550  available  W.  P.  A  Jobs  In  Pennsylvania  are  still 
unfilled. 

This  was  not  a  "conceJislon"  on  the  part  cf  W.  P.  A.  The  Jobs 
have  been  available  all  along  They  will  n>ateriallze  now  If  James 
can  induce  his  fellow  Republican  leaders,  such  as  Jay  Cooke,  to 
stop  obstrxicting  W.  P.  A.  Jobs. 

Philadelphia,  for  Instance,  has  one-third  of  the  unemployed  of 
the  State  The  city  pays  not  a  nickel  for  direct  relief — and  last 
year  put  up  only  $1,000,000  as  its  share  of  W.  P.  A.  projects. 
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the  InKrett  of  safety      While  we  are.  of  course,  in  favor  of  proper 
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Airplanes  required   to  properly  equip   air  stations   aid   air-patrol 
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For  years  tlTre  have  nev»r  been  more  than  5  OOO  W  P  A. 
emp'.cvees  at  a:.v  ne  time  working  on  projects  sponsored  by  the 
citv  of  Philadelphia.  As  long  as  that  situation  continues,  the  Fed- 
errtl  W.  P.  A  is  almoet  helpless  In  Philadelphia.  It  can  and  does 
operate  several  projects  spoi«-=ored  by  the  board  of  education  and 
agencies  other  than  the  municipal  government.  i 

But  the  backbone  of  any  adequate  W.  P.  A.  program  must  be  the    I 
local  government  Itself.  ^  ' 

Philadelphia  s  refusal  to  cc operate,  plus  the  W.  P.  A.  cuts  made  by 
James'  own  partv.  puts  James  in  a  hole.     He  can't  bite  the  hand 
that  elected  him' by  blaming  It  on  Jay  Cooke,  so  he  tries  to  blame    | 
the  New  Deal  at  Washington  i 

l5n  t  It  odd  how  the  Republicans  In  city  council  here  refuse 
W.  P.  A.  on  the  ground  that  they  don't  want  'Democratic  money" 
coming  Into  the  city,  and  vot  Governor  James  charges  that  the 
Democrats  are  wlthh  Udlng  W    P    A.  Jobs  for  political  reasons? 

They  cant  both  be  right.     But  there's  a  very  gocxl  chance  that    i 
both  can  be  uTcne 

The  W.   P    A.   administration   has   called   Jarrcs'   bluff.     It   says 
there  are  22.550  Jobs  waiting  for  sponsors  In  Pennsylvania      Lt-t's 
see  James  pet  the  sponsors  as  every  other  Governor  in  the  United    ^ 
States  has  done. 

The  National  Transportation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


-     HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  FRED  BRENCKMAN 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
d3iivered  by  Fred  Brenckman,  Washington  representative  of 
the  National  Grang'\  from  Washinrcon.  D.  C.  on  the  grange 
hour,  on  February  17.  1940.  on  the  subject,  the  National 
Transportation  Bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  w*'l  be  recalled  that  about  a  vear  and  a  half  ago  President 
Roo«;evelt  app<^.inted  a  Committee  of  Six  to  survey  the  situation 
confronting  the  rallrcaas  of  the  country  and  to  prescribe  remedies 
for  'heir  ills  One-half  of  the  members  of  this  committee  was  com- 
posc'd  of  railwav  executives  the  other  half  represented  railroad 
workers  Other  forms  of  transportation  had  no  representation  on 
the  committee— nor  was  the  general  public  represented. 

In  due  time  bills  embodvmg  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee were  drafted  and  Introduced  In  both  Houses  cf  Congress. 
After  somewhat  Icngthv  hearings  before  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  these  bills  were  favor- 
ably reported  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  representing  an  attempt 
to  ccxl  fv  the  enure  Interstate  Comerce  Act.  When  this  measure 
reached  the  House  evervthlng  but  the  enacting  clause  was  stricken 
out  and  a  new  bill  was  substituted,  which  was  passed  after  heated 

Action  on  this  legislation  came  so  late  during  the  last  regular 
6e«--ion  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  remaining  before  adjourn- 
ment to  reconcUe  in  conference  the  differences  between  the  two 
bills  Howevpr  a  conference  committee  is  now  engaged  In  the 
arduous  and  d.fflcult  task  of  attempting  to  compose  the  many  differ- 
ences between  these  two  bills  and  to  pave  the  way  for  final  passage. 

LEGISLATION  THAT  StHTS  NOBODT 

A  curious  situation  has  arisen  with  reference  to  the  matter: 
First  of  all  the  President  s  Committee  of  Six.  which  sponsored  this 
lee-slatlon  '  has  issued  a  pamphlet  of  43  pages  suggesting  36  "neces- 
Bary  changes'  in  the  Senate  bUl.  Another  pamphlet  of  91  pages 
Issued  by  the  Committee  of  Six  recommends  27  changes  m  the  House 
bill  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ^nade  a  special 
nport  dealing  with  this  subject  which  covers  84  printed  pages. 

As  thU  report  sets  forth,  the  Senate  bill,  from  the  standpoint 
cf  codification,  was  produced  under  great  difficulties  and  is  regarded 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  a  forced  and  h-arried 
<ob  "'  The  Commission  Is  cf  the  opimon  that  any  attempt  to  codify 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  should  be  worked  out  with  great 
deliberalicn  and  that  a  preliminary  report  should  be  issued,  setting 
forth  a  tentative  draft,  giving  the  reasons  for  all  the  changes  that 
are  proposed.  After  that.  In  the  opinion  cf  the  Commission,  all 
concerned  should  have  an  opportunity  to  submit  britfb  on  this 
tenutive  draft— after  which  a  final  report  should  be  issued  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  legislation  in  question  Is  far 
from  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  cf  Six.  which  inspired  it.  In 
ixs  present  form  it  is  considered  imperfect  and  unworkable  by  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  meets  with  the  disapproval 
of  a  larcre  p^rcentaee  of  railroad  workers;  It  Is  likewise  opposed  by 
those  who  are  Interested  In  water  and  motor  transportation.  There 
never  was  anv  public  demand  for  this  legl.^latlon.  and  there  Is 
Justification  lor  saying  that  its  enactment  would  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest. 

GRANGE    OPPOSES    CNNECESS.VRY    RECCT.ATION 

The  Grance  and  many  other  farm  groups  are  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posal contained  in  both  Hou.se  and  Senate  bills  that  the  carriers 
on  our  inland  waterways  should  be  subjected  to  regulation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comml.«sion.  Tht  Grange  likewise  opposes 
this  legt'lation  because  U  goes  further  than  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
of  1935  toward  placing  private  motortrucks.  Including  the  1.000,000 
trucks  on  our  farms,  under  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission 

We  maintain  that  there  are  only  two  legitimate  grounds  upon 
which  the  Government  could  Justify  Itself  in  attempting  to  regulate 
transportation  on  our  Inland  waterways.  One  of  these  grounds 
would  be  In  the  Interest  of  public  safety  and  the  other  to  protect 
the  public  aeainst  monopolistic  practices.  So  far  as  safety  is  con- 
cerned, the  Bureau  of  Marine  In.«pection  and  Navigation,  coming 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce,  looks  after  that;  and  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  the  public  against  monopoly,  the  truth  Is  that 
no  monopoly  whatsoever  exists  among  the  carriers  on  our  Inland 
waterways,  rirr  In  the  coastwise  trade  The  rivers  the  lakes,  and  the 
seas  are  open  to  all.  These  are  highways  that  were  created  by 
Nature  herself.  So  far  from  breaking  up  any  monrpoly  among  the 
water  carriers,  which  in  reality  Is  nonexistent,  the  pending  lec:s- 
lation  takes  a  Ions  step  toward  creating  a  monopoly. 

The  carriers  that  are  now  operating  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, subject  to  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  bv  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  b'ut  before  it  would  be  pcs-^lhle  to 
e«^tabl:sh  a  new  service  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  from  the 
Comml^slon  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  nece.ssity. 

If  this  bill  should  be  enacted,  there  would  t>e  no  new  carriers. 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  restrictions  of  the  legl'^lation  vir- 
tually Instruct  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  deny  any 
person  or  concern  a  certificate  of  convr»nicnce  and  necessity  if  the 
Commirsion  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  present  transportation 
facilities  are  adequate  to  take  cnre  cf  exi.-^ting  commerce 

This  raises  the  question.  Who  owns  the  rivers  cf  the  United 
Stat-^s"*  It  is  the  people  cf  the  cruntrj-  who  own  them.  That  being 
true,  why  should  not  the  people  be  allowed  to  use  their  f  wn  rivers 
under  proper  conditions  without  let  or  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  o'  any  other  agency. 

Most  of  us  remember  having  heard  that  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  voung  man  he  ma:le  a  trip  en  a  flatboat  carrying  seme  farm 
produce  down  the  MlsFl.'^sippi  River  to  New  Orleans  What  a  pity 
it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  him  and  th:>se 
associated  with  him  to  make  application  for  a  certificate  cf  public 
convenience  and  necessity  before  starting  en  this  trip. 

THT    MILLEK-WADSWOKTH    AMENDMENT 

If  the  pending  transportation  bill  should  he  enacted.  It  is  of 
supreme  lmp>ortance  to  those  who  are  interestfd  m  the  dtvelop- 
ment  cf  the  transportation  facilities  of  our  inland  waterways  and 
to  the  public  as  well  that  the  amendment  sponsored  by  Senator 
MiLLEH,  cf  Arkansas,  and  by  Congressman  Wadswokth,  of  New 
York,  should  be  retained.  Briefly  stated,  this  amendment  provides 
that  in  order  that  the  public  at  large  may  enjoy  the  benefit  and 
economy  afforded  by  each  t\-pe  of  transportation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall  jxrmit  each  tjpe  of  carrier  or  carriers 
to  reduce  rates,  so  long  as  such  rates  maintain  a  compensatory 
return,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  overhead  and  other  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered.  Tliis  amend- 
ment is  so  fair  and  reasonable  that  it  would  be  nothing  short  of 
preposterous  if  the  bill  should  be  enacted  withcut  It. 

There  is  Justification  for  sayine  that  those  who  Inspired  and 
drafted  the  legislation  under  consideration  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fundamental  purp>ose  for  v.hich  Government  regulation  was  estab- 
lished, and  that  was  to  protect  the  public  interest.  We  have  drifted 
to  far  away  from  this  original  and  legitimate  purpose  that  the  effort 
of  our  lawTnakers  now  appears  to  be  to  equalize  competition  as 
between  different  modes  of  transportation.  The  truth  is  that  an 
attempt  Is  Ixmg  made  under  the  guise  of  regulation  to  raise  the 
rates  of  water  and  motor  carriers  to  the  point  where  they  will  be 
comparable  with  rail  rates.  This  is  not  only  unsound  economically, 
but  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  entirt-  country. 

rARMES    WOULD   BE   PENALISED 

Agriculture.  In  particular,  would  be  hard  hit  If  the  proposed  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  Tran.sportallon  constitutes  the  heaviest 
service  charge  that  the  farmer  has  to  pay.  The  farmer  pays  the 
freight  both  coming  and  going.  Last  year  the  fi-rmer  received  only 
39  cents  cut  cf  every  dollar  paid  by  the  consunii-r  for  food.  At  the 
depth  of  the  depres::.ion  the  farmer's  thare  of  thr  coiisumtr's  dollar 
drcpp?d  to  33  cents.  'While  transportation  and  distribution  must 
be  regarded  as  legitimate  and  indispensable  functions  in  the  affairs 
of  our  civilization,  the  fact  remains  that  when  those  who  merely 
transport  and  distribute  tlie  products  of  our  farms  receive  vastly 
more  than  the  share  that  goes  to  the  producer,  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  as  an  economic  crime. 

Several  months  ago  1  filed  a  brief  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CcmmiE«if;n  on  behalf  of  the  Grange,  protesting  against  the  pro- 
posal that  private  mot^)rtru=ks.  including  farm  trucks,  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce  should  be  subjected  to  Federal  regtiiation  in 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

t-infA/^    in    tl-i.->    t3i<-r>Dn      Qc    fnllntt'ij' 


tanks     artlllerv.   gas    masks,   and    other    munitions   for    which    no 
counterpart  can  be  found   In  ordinary   civilian  production.     Ic  Is 

♦  v^ot  .-.,i..  nocriiior   Artnv   nnd   National  Guard 
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the  lnl«rr«t  of  safety  >\'hl!e  we  ar^.  of  course.  In  favor  of  proper 
restrictions  and  rejrulatU  ns  to  prrmote  safety  on  the  hi^^hwa^s.  we 
take  thp  position  that  this  is  a  matter  that  is  already  tKlnR  locked 
after  by  the  several  states  In  addition  to  this,  a  survey  dl*icl08e6 
tbe  fact  that  not  cue  private  truck  in  ten  ever  crosses  a  State  line. 

OVERCrNTR.M-I/.ATION    OF   GOVERNMENT 

Under  the  ctrcumstances.  Jt  Is  proper  to  ask  why  Federal  control 
ftOd  re«ulatlon  should  t>e  superimpcscd  upon  State  control  and 
regtilatFon.  With  the  deficits  of  the  Federal  Gcv»Tnnient  aggregat- 
ing bill:ons  of  dollars  a  year,  why  ?-hould  this  expense  be  duplicated? 
Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  if  Washington  undertukes 
to  control  and  regulate  the  private  motor  carriers  of  the  country,  m 
due  tlnse  this  will  reault  In  a  tremendous  increase  In  the  number  of 
Federal  employees?  Durmg  the  pa.'^t  7  years  the  number  of  civil 
emploveee  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Federal  Government  has  risen  from 
563.000  to  833 .OOO,  an  lncrea««j  of  nearly  70  f>ercent.  During  the 
same  period  the  national  debt  was  increased  by  mere  than 
•21.000.000.000 

As  these  facts  and  flgtires  convincingly  prove,  the  Government 
has  already  assumed  gre.iter  obligations  and  responsibilities  than  It 
la  capable  of  carrying  wiUiout  Lncreaaing  taxation  to  the  point  of 
-•onflscation. 

Tlie  wise  rule  laid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  government 
■hould  restrain  men  from  Injuring  one  another  and  leave  them 
otherwise  free  to  follow  their  own  ptirsuits,  should  apply  in  this 
ca«>e. 


Aviation  Needs  of  the  Coast  Guard 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    K)WA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  22,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  J    CRIM 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  App»nd!X  of  the  Record  h  statement, 
together  with  certain  tables,  relative  to  the  aviation  needs 
of  ih.^  Coast  Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  and  accompanying 
tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tile  Eurtaii  (  f  the  Durik;et  approved  the  sum  cf  $2,190,000  for  the 
pijrrha'«'  of  atrrraft  for  the  Con't  Guard.  These  funds  were  to  be 
Used  for  the  procurement  of  eight  long-range,  twin-motored  sea- 
planca    and    seven    lntermediate-ran'.je.    twin-motored    amphibians. 

On  July  1  the  Coa.->t  Guard  will  be  operating  10  air  stations. 
The  minimum  numhtr  of  airplanes  required  for  each  station  are 
3  lonu-range  seaplsnes  and  3  Interme^late-ranpre  amphib- 
ians T\^e  total  numt)^r  required  for  the  service  on  this  ba:-ls  is 
30  long-range  neap'anrs  and  30  Intermediate-range  amphibians. 
On  July  1  we  will  actually  have  m  commission  16  long-range  sea- 
planes and  16  Intermediate-range  amphibians.  With  this  number 
of  airplanes,  we  will  be  nblo  to  furnish  only  5  of  the  10  stations 
With  the*  rrquired  number  of  airplanes  There  will  be  5  stations 
wltho'it  airplanes  of  these  two  types  You  can  readily  see  that  even 
with  ihi.'  full  f.umbcr  rf  airplanes  authorized  by  the  JBuriget  we  will 
not  have  sufficient  airplanes  to  adetiuaiely  equip  all  of  the  10  air 
■tatlona  Of  the  16  long-range  seaplanes  which  we  will  have  on 
July  1.  3  of  them  should  l)e  surveyed,  as  they  have  been  in  conimls- 
slon  since  1932  and  are  now  over  7  years  old 

The  normal  duty  perfcrmed  by  Coast  Guard  aviation  requires 
thfkt  each  air  station  have  the  number  cf  airplanes  stated  abtive  and 
the«e  requirements  are  Iti  no  way  conmcted  with  the  present  emer- 
gency. The  pres?nt  emergency  h-iis.  of  course,  greatly  increased  the 
operation  of  Coast  Guard  a'rcr.ift  and  makes  It  even  more  necessary 
to  have  at  lea--t  the  minimum  number  of  airplanes  stated  above. 
With  this  additional  burden  caused  by  the  present  emergency, 
the  complement  cf  each  air  staiion  should  be  more  than  the  six 
airplanf.4  mentioned  as  being  necessary  to  fill  the  minimum 
rf(,u:riments. 

The  attached  p.iges  show  our  requirements  In  detail. 

Surnfuiry  xhoii'ing  rompari.^on  of  airp!arfs  nmr  in  scrria  or  under 
contract  for  construction  and  oirplcncs  required 

i  '     ;  i 


IVHl 


I 


(_ 


Loof  rsnf e  <ieft;>lAnes . 
iDtcruiCrliatr  rancr. .. 


39 

3S 


1« 

Ifi 


-3 


Total 


77 


>XI  i 


-45 


1  R  diriiHivp*  we  In  restricted  servlc*  due  lo  their  age  and  condiiioa.    Tbey  arc  not 
biciuvled  la  tlm  lul^ 


Airplanes   required   to   properly   equip   air   stations   a'ld   air-patrol 

detachments 


Units 

mtifn' 
seaplanes 

irt... 

me-liate 

rauKU 

Total 

3 
3 
S 

3 
3 
3 
3 
S 
3 
% 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

S 

2    N.w  York  (fleW)    

a    FliraN-th  (Mfy  iWd) 

4    CharUs^ton  (flfkil             -    ..  .. .... .. 

6 

.1.   Mi:inii 

6    St    i't'tursbiirv  (field)                   .   

7.  Bikui   

R    Snn  l>i#*eo  CfteM^                                   . --- 

« 

0 

9   .'^an  Fnnrisco  (field)         ..  - 

0 

1(1     I'ort  Anc<>l«»4  (field)                                    -   

« 

11     \la.ska                                                 

8 

rj    *  ireni  Ijikes                      .--. - 

6 

13    Caj*  M»>           -., 

4 

14    Honitlulu                                        ........*•*... 

1 

Total      *       - 

39 

38 

77 

An  nlr  station  for  .Ma-lta  nnd  !  for  the  fireat  h-ikes  have  been  authorized,  but  no 
funds  have  been  ttiiproi>rut»il  for  their  const ruetioo. 

Assignment  of  Coast  Guard  aircraft  to  air  stations,  after  delivery 
of  all  planes  now  building  or  authorized 


Assigned  l(v- 


Air  -tation.  Salom.  N!a.<s 

.\ir  ^trtn^)n,  Nfw  York.  .V.  Y 

Air  stiit'on.  Klirahith  City.  N.  C  ...^ 

.Mr  ^t.Ttion,  Ciitirli'ston.  S.  C 

.Mr  station,  Miami,  Kla 

Air  ••tati'ii,  .<t    Prtcpi^iirit,  Fla 

Airstaii'in.  MiU>\i,  Mi-is    ,     

Air .st;ili<in,  ?au  Diejio,  I'lilif. 

Air  station.  Port  .\neel««.  Wash 

Air  station,  .>5an  Kranciseo,  ralif 

Air  i>atrol  JitailiUifut,  Cupc  May,  K.  J 

U.iuoliilii,  T.  H 

Total » 


I.one- 

range 

twin- 

enpined 

seaplanes 


3 
3 
3 

None 

3 

None 

3 

None 

None 

None 

1 

None 


16 


Interine- 

diate-rince 

twin- 

engined 

planes 


3 

I 

* 

i 

None 

3 

None 

1 

1 

Not'B 

No'.e 

None 


16 


Assignment  of  Coa.'it  Guard  aircraft  to  air  stations  after  delivery  of 
all  planes  now  building  or  avthonzed  and  if  8  long-range  sea- 
pMncs  and  7  intermediate  airplanes  requested  in  this  appropria- 
tiun  are  authorized 


As.s:»'tKd  tj— 

Lonz-rnnjte 

twi'i- 

rntim-d 

seuplnnes 

Int«'rmedi- 
att'-ning* 

twin- 

pn'-'ini'd 

plaui-i 

Air  station,  i'al'>ni.  Mass 

.\ir  .-itaTioD. -New  Yurk,  N.  Y 

Air  station.  KIi7ji!>ofh  City,  N.  C 

Air  station,  Charlt-ston.  S.  C 

Air  station.  Miami.  Fla 

3 
3 
3 
3 

2 

Nonp 
i 

Noue 
3 
3 
1 

None 

* 
S 
3 
3 
None 

.* if  .station,  St    IVt«T>l>iirp,  Fla . 

i 

Air  station,  Biloxi.  Miss   

Air  slAliou.  ^>an  l>it«u.  I'ttlif .„ 

.\i'- s'afiin.  Tort  AnircW,  Wash 

None 

3 

Non^ 

.Mr  station,  San  Fruntiseo,  Calif . 

s 

Air  patrol  «W>tachnaeni,  Cape  May,  N.  J 

Honolulu.  T.  U 

1 
1 

Total 

2i 

2i 

The  Defense  I*rogram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  I'ENNSYLVWNIA 

IN  THE  SENWTK  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LOUIS  JOHNSON 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interesting  and  timely  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Lcuis  Jchnson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  before  the  Enerineerlne  Society  of  Wpstem  Pennsyl- 
vaoia  at  Pittsbuigh,  Pa.,  on  February  19.  1940. 
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Vonnngnhela  and  Allfghenv  Blvrr  system*  Into  gr-^at  Inland  water- 
ways Today,  afti  r  100  ye.irs  of  nnvlgitlon  Improvements,  a  com- 
pleted slack -wa-er  system,  comprt.slr.:^  13  dams  on  the  Monongahela. 
mnk'-s  It  po«lble  for  bt.ats  to  navigate  the  river  for  a  di.stance  cf 
128  mile«  above  Pltt*burt?h  Likewise.  8  completed  dams  on  '.he  Al- 
legheny provide  a  9-foot  alack-xater  channel  for  a  distance  of  71 
mUea  above  the  mouth  The  rr;\ft  u.<:lnR  these  char^nels  can  navi- 
gate directly  to  the  Gulf  cf  Mexico  via  the  canalized  Ohio  and  the 
Improved  Mlsslaslppl  River,  a  vcyace  of  approximately  2  000  mlle.s. 
Due  In  large  measure  to  these  imprcvements  this  area  ha-s  been 
rapidly  tranaformed  Into  one  of  the  leading  industrial  sections  of 
th«^   wpriri 


All  of  the  Ala-ska  salmon  are  spawned  and  hatched  in  th» 
inland  rivers  and  lakes  of  Ala.ska,  and  thereafter,  while  still 
young,  proceed  to  sea.  They  remain  in  the  ocean,  dependent 
upon  species,  from  2  to  5  years  and  then  leiurn  to  the 
inland  .streams  and  lakes  in  which  they  were  spawned  and 
hatched. 

If  unrestricted  fishing  for  salmon  is  permitted  either  in  the 
lakes  and  streams  or  close  to  the  shore  or  even  a  number  of 
miles  frcm  the  .shore  in  the  shallow  waters  overljung  the  con- 


A.   Vk  »..• 


i^rt   f  r\  Via   er>r^n    ovViancfoH' 
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There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL   DETENSK 

Engineers  of  Pltt.^burgh  and  western  Pennsylvania,  Just  6  months 
have  elapsed  since  mv  last  appearance  before  an  audience  in  Pitts- 
burgh. What  changes  have  taken  place  In  the  world  In  the  Inter- 
vening period  ,,         .      ^, 

Here  Is  America  thev  all  have  been  for  the  better.  Here  In  tne 
••City  of  Miracles."  for  Instance,  the  Index  of  business  activity 
which  was  down  to  84  in  August  passed  130  In  January.  Industrial 
production  Increased  Trade  Improved.  Employment  rose.  A  na- 
tion united  on  fur.d.imentals  succeeded  In  making  life  safer,  prop- 
erty more  secure,  and  happiness  more  widespread. 

In  Europe  and  Asia  the  changes  since  August  have  all  been  for 
the  worse  Ordinary  bu.siness  activities  have  ceased.  Production 
has  turned  almost  whoUv  to  murltions.  I'rade  is  at  a  scandstUl. 
All  human  f^ntrgy  Is  devoted  to  more  efficient  killing  of  men,  more 
proficient  destruction  of  gocd.s,  and  more  diabolic  dispersion  of 
mi'cry.  May  these  Internecine  struggles  never  spread  to  our 
American  shores  And  they  will  not  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  a  policy 
of  adequate  national  defense. 

When  I  was  here  In  August  I  advised  you  that  America  was  arm- 
ing because  of  necessity.  I  pointed  out  that  in  the  world  of  today 
a  nation  which  cannot  resist  aggression  may  face  subjection.  I 
called  your  attention  to  the  nonpartisan  national  defense  pro^rarn 
which  the  President,  supported  by  Congress,  had  launched.  I  tried 
to  convince  vou  that  our  peace— and  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
peace— and  bur  prosperity  cculd  be  assured  only  If  that  program 
were  fullv  enacted. 

Today  I  am  happv  to  report  th.it  our  modest  defense  program  is 
weU  on  the  wav.  Thanks  to  the  hearty  cooperation  both  of  man- 
agement and  of  labor,  we  are  breaking  one  bottle  neck  after  an- 
other in  the  produrtlon  of  munitions.  We  are  proceeding  in  an 
oiderly  manner  toward  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  fighting 
equipment  We  are  selling  Implements  of  war  abroad  in  accordance 
with  our  neutrality  laws  but  are  safeguarding  our  secrets  and 
Insisting  upon  the  priority  of  our  own  orders. 

Thanks  to  the  happy  camaraderie  that  exists  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mllitarv  and  naval  forces,  each  of  us  is  making  splendid 
p-ogress  along  the  munitions  front  without  Interfering  with  the 
projects  of  the  other.  Withm  the  Army  Itself  a  splendid  esprit  de 
corps  prevails.  The  111  feeling  that  once  seemed  to  pit  the  men  In 
the  air  agalr.st  those  on  the  ground  has  disappear!  d.  Cooperative 
peace  hovers  over  the  War  Department,  and  the  American  people 
are  re.iping  the  beneQts  in  a  far-sighted,  well-balanced  national- 
defense  program. 

In  any  national-defense  program  Pittsburgh  must  play  a  vital 
role  In  the  World  War  of  yesterday,  in  the  defense  program  of 
todav  and  In  the  liidu-strial  mobilization  that  may  come  at  some 
tomorrow  steel,  as  alwavs.  will  be  the  ba.slc  elenrent  In  munitions; 
rncl  where  in  the  world  could  the  Government  or  the  munitions 
industry  find  a  better  market  in  which  to  get  this  essential  supply? 

Durliig  the  World  War  perhaps  80  percent  of  all  munitions  tteel 
came  frcm  the  mills  of  this  district.  Heavy  machinery,  electrical 
apparatus,  piping  arfd  pipe  equipment,  tool  steel,  and  refractories 
were  sctne  of  the  significant  Items  that  the  War  Department  ob- 
tained from  this  area.  To  illustrate  the  magniiudc  of  munitions 
production  in  western  Pennsvlvania  I  need  but  say  that  in  1917  18 
the  shipments  of  ordnance  material  from  Pittiburgh  and  vicinity 
ran  to  100  carloads  a  dav.  Not  only  for  the  Army,  but  for  the 
Navy  and  for  the  emergcncv  fleet,  the  Pittsburgh  district  performed 
an  admirable  Job  in  quantity  and  quality  production. 

In  the  armament  program  of  today  steel  again  is  the  basic  ele- 
ment and  once  more  the  Armv  and  the  Navy  look  to  this  district 
for  their  supply.  Although  steel  predonri nates,  we  are  also  getting 
from  local  sources  today  bombs,  gun  tubes,  and  armor  plates  for 

"in  a  grave  emergency  the  War  Department  will  depend  on  the 
Pittsburgh  district  for  a  wide  variety  of  munlticns.  In  addition  to 
those  items  alreadv  mentioned,  our  armed  torces  will  look  to  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  Icr  plate  glass,  optical  and  testing  instruments, 
machine  tools,  gas-defense  equipment,  and  troop  barges. 

The  munitions  that  I  have  mentioned  so  far  are  but  a  few  of 
those  included  In  the  vast  catalog  of  wai  supplies  needed  for  a 
modem  armv.  Tlie  service  of  supply  has  assumed  a  role  in  the 
warfare  of  todav  at  least  coequal  with  that  of  the  combatant  forces. 
Nations  have  learned  that  in  general  It  takes  twice  as  long  to  manu- 
facture as-semble.  distribute,  and  Issue  to  the  soldier  his  equip- 
raent  as  It  does  to  make  him  a  well-trained  and  proficient  fighting 
man  General  staffs,  therefore,  find  it  Just  as  necessary  to  evolve 
fUDDlv  policies  to  carry  cut  the  national-defense  program  as  to 

develop  principles  fcr  the  organization,  the  training,  and  the  tacti- 
cal and  strategic  employment  of  troops. 

In  the  light  of  our  own  national-defense  policy,  let  tis  therefore 
consider  our  specific  supply  needs. 

First  on  our  program  should  be  the  complete  and  modern  equip- 
ment of  our  Regular  Armv  and  National  Guard.  This  is  our  initial 
protective  force  It  must  be  ready  to  face  any  emergency  at  a 
moments  notice  Today  these  minutemen  of  ours  are  riot  ade- 
-  Quatelv  equipp.d.  With  the  funds  placed  at  the  dispositl  of  the 
War  Department  by  the  last  Congress,  and  with  what  we  hope  t^ 
eet  this  vear  it  is  bellev^^d  that  by  June  1941  they  will  be.  I  need 
ha'dly  add  that  June  1941  is  almost  18  months  away 

Unfcrtunatelv.  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  done  to  accelerate 
the   oompleiion'  of   this  program.     It  takes  time   to  manufacture 


tanks,  artillery,  gas  masks,  and  other  munitions  for  which  no 
counterpart  can  be  found  In  ordinary  civilian  production.  It  Is 
therefore  Imperative  that  our  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard 
forces  be  compleU-ly  equipped  with  modern  Implements  of  war: 
and  once  so  equipped,  that  thev  be  kept  that  way  at  all  times. 

Second  on  our  list  should  be  the  maintenance  of  adequate  war- 
reserve  stocks.  A  war-reserve  slock  Is  a  supply  of  munitions  physi- 
cally available  to  which  men,  when  mobilized,  can  immediately 
turn.  If  a  million  men  are  to  spring  to  arms  overnight,  the  arms 
must  be  on  hand  for  them  to  spring  to.  Because  munitions  are 
quickly  expended  when  the  guns  begin  to  shoot.  It  Is  neces8.iry  that 
there  be  enough  on  hand  to  tide  over  the  early  months  cf  battle. 
In  a  democracy  It  takes  Industry  engaged  ordinarily  in  peaceful 
pursuits  manv  months  to  mobilize  for  war.  It  Is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  adequate  reserve  supplies  be  available  untU  wartime  pro- 
duction equals  wartime  consumption.  In  simple  terms,  an  adequate 
war-reserve  stock  for  our  country  should  Include  enough  munitions 
to  maintain  a  force  of  1.000,000  men  for  a  period  of  at  least  6 
months.  Todav  we  have  not  got  It.  We  have  reported  our  shortages 
to  Congress  aiid  sincerely  hope  that  this  situation  will  be  ameli- 
orated. ^      .  „, 

Third  on  our  program  should  b?  the  preparation  of  civilian 
industry  for  its  wartime  tasks  We  have  no  Krupp,  no  Schneider, 
no  Vlckers  in  America;  no  munitions  Industry  comparable  to  those 
abroad  engaged  almost  wholly  in  times  of  peace  In  the  production 
of  Implements  of  war.  We  must,  therefore,  rely  on  the  conversion 
of  our  civilian  plants  Into  munitions  factories.  To  effect  such  a 
change  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and  ccmfu.slon.  we  must  help 
industry  in  time  of  peace  to  prepare  for  its  allotted  ta.sk  in  case  of 
war.  Our  armament  program,  coupled  with  educational  orders  and 
production  studies,  are  decided  contributions  toward  this  end. 

Fourth  en  our  program  should  be  Government  faclUtUs  lor  the 
development,  manufacture,  and  maintenance  cf  munitions.  An 
example  of  .such  facilities  exists  in  the  form  of  our  mihtary  arsenals. 
They  are  primarily  laboratories  Tliey  cannot  handle  ma.ss  produc- 
tion. In  the  early  stages  of  war.  however,  they  will,  in  some  fields, 
be  the  only  source  of  munitions.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  equip, 
modernize  and  fully  staff  our  governmental  facilities  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  perform  to  their  fuU  capacity.  Toward  that  objective 
we  are  at  present  striving. 

A  fifth  plank  in  our  supply  platform  should  Include  the  acquisi- 
tion, the  stoiagc.  and  the  maintenance  of  strategic  and  critical  raw 
materials  ordinarily  procured  from  foreign  sources.  Among  thein 
arc  such  items  as  tin,  tung.iten.  chromium,  and  manganese,  which 
either  are  not  available  at  all  In  this  country  or.  If  available,  are 
limited  In  quantity  or  deficient  in  quality.  If  the  sea  lanes  become 
filled  with  raiders  and  fighting  ships,  we  may  lor.e  access  to  the  for- 
eign shores  where  these  materials  .nre  available.  It  is  necess.'iry, 
therefore,  that  we  accumulate  stock  piles  of  i-uch  strategic  rescr.-cs 
in  this  country  and  keep  them  up  at  all  times.  We  have  made  a 
•^tart  in  this  direction.  Congress  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$100  000,000  for  this  purpose.  So  far.  however,  only  $10,000,000  have 
been  appropriated.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will 
set  aside  sufficient  funds  during  this  session  to  assure  us  an  adequate 
supply  of  these  critical  items  so  vital  to  our  wartime  needs. 

Another  problem  which  deserves  special  consideration  is  that  of 
practical  a.'s:stance  to  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  their  procurement  of  munitions.  Although  principally  a  State 
Department  matter.  It  is  scmething  that  the  armed  forces,  too.  mtist 
con'^ider.  Now  that  we  definitely  have  a.s.serted  our  policy  of  hcml- 
fphere  defense,  we  should  be  prepared  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  con- 
templates not  a  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the  United 
States  but  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  of  the  American  republics. 
Since  we  propose  to  depend  upon  each  other  for  cur  mutual  protec- 
tion, we  have  a  common  Interest,  each  and  every  one  of  us.  in  supply 
preparedness  on  a  hemisphere  front. 

Finally  our  supply  policy  should  Include  adequate  plans  for  the 
prompt  and  effective  mobUlzation  of  Industry  upon  the  declaration 
of  war  to  meet  full  wartime  requirements.  Toward  that  end  we  have 
worked  out  an  industrial  mobilization  program  in  the  spirit  of  our 
American  democratic  traditions.  It  Is  not  a  perfect  plan.  No  human 
plan  can  be  perfect,  but  It  Is  an  honest  and  conscientious  effort  to 
avoid  the  errors  of  the  World  War  on  the  Industrial  front. 

In  this  supply  program  that  I  have  outlined  briefly  the  engineer 
is  playing  an  Important  role.  In  research,  development,  design, 
and  p'roducticn  of  munitions  his  services  are  Indl.^pensable.  Let 
me  merely  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  recent  achievements  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  In  this  field.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Air 
Corps  It  has  revolutionized  map  making.  With  five-lens  cameras 
and  with  multiplex  aeriaJ  mapping  equipment  it  has  reduced  to 
hours  work  that  ordinarily  would  take  weeks  and  months.  It 
has  used  this  new  equipment  in  flood-control  surveys  at  a  great 
paving  cf  time  and  money.    Two  engineer  topographical  battalions 

have  been  Issued  multiplex  equipment  to  facilitate  rapid  mapping 
in  the  field  with  the  aid  of  aerial  photographs. 

Another  striking  contribution  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  the 
field  cf  supply  has  been  the  development  of  a  metal  mirror  for  use 
in  our  searchlights.  In  the  past  only  glass  was  used.  It  was  In- 
herently fragile.  Given  a  direct  hit  by  a  single  bullet  It  would 
cra.<^h  The  engineers  now  have  developed  a  metal  srarchllght  mirror 
which  serves  the  same  purpose  and  removes  these  difficulties. 

As  for  the  peacetime  work  cf  the  Army  engineers,  there  Is  little 
that  need  be  toid  a  Pittsburgh  audience.  Much  of  the  activity  cf 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  relating  to  waterway  Improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation,  the  control  of  floods  and  the  abatement  of 
pollution  has  been  centered  here  In  western  Pennsylvania.  A  far- 
seeing  and  progressive  program  of  canallzaticn  has  transformed  the 
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rivers,  make  use  of  the  salmon  as  their  chief  article  of  food, 
and  without  grants  from  the  Government  they  cannot  cbtuin 
any  sul5c:ent  substitutes. 

Third.  With  respect  to  the  fur-seal  herds,  it  was  proved 
beyond  any  dispute  that  the  pelagic  sealing  cf  foreign  na- 
tionals, which  the  United  States  tried  to  terminate  by 
seizures  made  in  1886  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  that  type 
of  sealing,  had  been  carried  on  for  many  years  prior  thereto. 
In  fact,  it  was  shown  beyond  question  that  foreign  nationals 
had  largely  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  prior  to  the  cession 


Fifth.  In  1889.  several  years  before  the  fur-seal  arbitra- 
tion. Congress  had  expressly  declined  to  assert  the  right  of 
our  Government  to  protect  the  fur  seals  in  Bering  Sea  more 
than  3  miles  from  our  shores.  The  cii-cumstances  surround- 
ing the  action  of  Congress  are  deserving  of  extended  com- 
ment. In  1868  Congress  enacted  a  law,  one  provision  of 
which  afterward  became  section  1956  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (1878),  reading  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  kill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable,  or  fur  seal, 
or  other  fur-bearing  animal  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory,  or 
ir,  tvip  iinrnr^  rtiprpnf:  and  everv  t>erson  EUiltv  thereof  shall,  fur  each 
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IfononRahfU  and  Allfgh^ny  Blvrr  systems  Into  cT'-at  Inland  water-  I 
Vavs  Today.  aTlrr  100  years  of  navlRition  improvements,  a  com-  | 
Dieted  »I«ck-WB'er  .'y.stem.  comprising;  13  dams  on  the  Moncnpahcla. 
mnk-8  It  po«lble  for  bc-ats  to  navigate  the  river  for  a  distance  cf 
128  mi:«  above  PUt«burKh  Likewise,  8  completed  dams  on  '.he  Al-  j 
legheny  provide  a  9-foot  Rlack-water  chai\nfl  for  a  distance  of  71  i 
mllea  above  the  mouth  The  cr.vft  using  these  channels  can  navl-  ! 
g»te  directly  to  the  Gulf  cf  Mexico  via  the  canallzrd  Ohio  and  the  j 
improved  MlaBtMlppi  Rlvtr.  a  vcyace  of  approximately  2  000  miles,  j 
Due  m  lar^  measure  to  these  miprcvemei.ts  this  area  has  been  , 
rapidly  tnuufortncd  Into  one  of  the  leading  mduatrial  sections  cf  ; 
the  world. 

Flood- con trt^l  dams  are  nearlng  completion  on  Tlonesta  Creek 
near  the  town  of  Tlonesta  and  on  Crooked  Creek  In  Armstrong 
County  Similar  work  is  rapiulv  progressmg  on  Mahdninc;  Creek, 
also  in  Armstrong  County,  and  Loyalhanna  Creek  in  Westmoreland 
County  O-rtaln  item*  of  work  on  portions  of  Conemaugh  and 
Little  Ccne.Tiaiigh  Rivers  and  Stnny  Cre<k  to  Improve  local  flood 
condition."*  at  Johnstown  have  been  completed  and  other  parts  are 
actively  under  way  An  important  pro]i>ct  in  the  western  Penru^yl- 
vanla  urea  which  the  Drpar'mont  expects  to  place  under  way  in 
the  near  future  1<«  the  Youcrhloqheny  Reservoir,  involving  an  earth- 
flU  dam  on  the  Youghloi^hcny  River  above  and  near  Confluence,  Pa. 
This  dam  will  provide  storage  for  flood  control  and  water  conserva- 
tion for  improvement  of  Youghloghenv  Rivt-r  naviRalion  facilities 
and  for  pollution  abatement.  All  of  the  above-mentioned  proj.  cts 
form  units  of  a  coordinated  re«ervclr  «y«rtem  for  the  projection  of 
Pitt.sbureh  and  the  reduction  of  floods  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley 

All  along  the  national  defense  front,  western  Pennsylvunui  Is  lend- 
tng  H  helping  patriotic  hand  Yrur  Natirn-\1  Guard  organizations. 
ycur  omcers'  Re^wrve  Corp"  yo^'^  Reserve  Officers'  Tra'nlng  Corps  at 
Duquesne  University,  at  the  University  of  plttsturKh.  and  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  are  all  Invaluable  as.-^ts 

Last  August,  vhen  I  was  in  Pittsburgh.  I  briefly  mentioned  your 
iiplendid  vocational  schools  and  the  excellent  work  they  are  doing 
in  building  up  skilled  labor  in  this  country  I  have  be^n  informed 
that  »5  percent  of  the  pntduatcs  from  these  schools  last  year  are 
now  employed  In  private  industry  This  fine  job-placement  record. 
in  view  of  the  creat  unemployment  of  youth  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  speaks  tloquentiy  ci  the  true  value  of  your  vocational- 
school  svstem 

Also  i  want  to  express  to  the  Industrial  leaders,  both  of  man- 
agement and  of  labor.  In  western  Pennsylvania  my  appreciation 
for  the  hearty  cooperation  you  have  given  the  War  Department  in 
cur  industrial  preparedness  program  I  am  especially  grateful  to 
you  for  the  cordi.il  reception  which  you  are  giving  annually  to  the 
students  of  the  Army  Industrial  Col'egp  who  visit  you  In  the  spring 
for  a  close-up  view  of  yi-ur  production  methods  Out  cf  these 
meetings  has  come  a  mut'ial  understanding  betwein  industry  and 
the  War  Department  which  bespeaks  harmony  In  peace  and  e£B- 
ciency  in  war. 

And  Anally.  In  pleading  for  adherence  to  this  sound  policy  of  ade- 
quate national  defense,  may  I  put  in  the  record  that  I  plead  for 
preparedness  as  the  most  certain  road  toward  pence — preparedness 
not  only  In  men  and  munitions  but  In  thoughts,  attitudes,  and 
asptrations.  for  we  have  learned  by  bitter  expierience  that  peace 
comes  not  from  mechanics  or  even  from  a  staggering  preponder- 
ance of  power,  it  comes  from  the  splrlmal  desire  of  peoples  Wc 
know  that  there  must  be  a  very  great  ability  to  use  force.  If  neces- 
sary for  defense  We  als<i  know  that  that  alone  does  not  assure 
a  peaceful  ordering  of  affairs  There  has  to  be  a  combination  of 
the  power  of  self -defense  with  a  policy  of  peaceful  arrangement  of 
affairs,  and  only  thus  can  peace  be  attained. 

When  we  .-speak  of  national  defense  In  the  United  States,  those  of 
U"5  who  have  to  follow  the  great  play  and  interplay  of  forces  think 
of  the  malntenaiicc  cf  a  civilization  here  In  which  every  boy  does 
not  have  to  spend,  necessarily.  2  or  3  years  of  his  life  In  an  army 
camp:  in  which  a  mother  can  bring  children  into  the  world  with 
reast  nable  likelihood  that  her  children  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  a  group  cf  nationalist  statesmen.  In  victories  which 
prove  sterile  or  In  defeats  which  prove  disastrous  We  think,  rather. 
cf  a  military  establishment  which  can  maintain  and  perpetuate 
the  ideal  of  civil  government,  rather  than  that  of  military  organ- 
ization We  tnink  of  defense  as  a  means  and  not  an  end.  We  seek 
to  keep  the  new  world  not  only  free  from  the  scourge  of  war  which 
affects  the  old  but  as  an  abiding  place  for  civilization  which  other- 
wi!»e  might  well  l>e  buried  among  the  rums  of  Europe. 


Limits  of  Decision  in  Fur  Seal  Arbitration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELKGATE   FROM   ALASK.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1940 
Mr  DIMOND.  Mr  Speaker,  early  in  the  present  Congress 
I  Introduced  a  bill— H.  R.  3661— to  protect  and  preserve  the 
salmon  fishery  of  Alaska  as  against  the  fli»hing  operations  of 
nationals  of  foreign  countries  in  the  seas  adjoining  the 
coast  of  Alaska  to  the  limits  of  the  continental  shelf. 


All  of  the  Alaska  salmon  are  spawned  and  hatched  in  the 
inland  rivtTs  and  lakes  of  Alaska,  and  thereafter,  while  still 
young,  proceed  to  sea.  They  remain  in  the  ocean,  dependent 
upon  species,  from  2  to  5  years  and  then  leiuin  to  the 
inland  .streams  and  lakes  in  which  they  were  spawned  and 
hatched. 

If  unrestricted  fishing  for  salmon  is  permitted  either  in  the 
lakes  and  streams  or  close  to  the  shore  or  even  a  number  of 
miles  from  the  shore  in  the  shallow  waters  overlying  the  con- 
tinental shelf,  the  salmon  fishery  is  sure  to  be  soon  exhausted; 
and  therefore  we  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  salmon  fishery  from  depletion  by  restrictive  meas- 
ures which  limit  fishing  for  salmon  in  territorial  waters. 

However,  no  legislation  has  ever  been  enacted  which  is 
specifically  designed  to  protect  and  preserve  the  salmon  by 
limiting  fishing  in  the  marginal  waters  overlying  the  conti- 
nental shelf,  and  it  has  been  mistakenly  asserted  that  no 
government  has  the  right  to  enact  legislation  attempting  to 
exercise  control  in  any  respect  ever  marginal  waters  more 
than  3  miles  from  shore.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
refer  to  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  jurisdiction  in  the  mar- 
ginal seas,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conghes- 
sicN.AL  Record  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  volume  84.  at 
page  4075. 

It  has  been  said,  again  erroneously,  that  legislation  such 
as  is  suggested  in  H.  R.  3661  may  not  be  validly  enacted  by 
reason  of  the  adjudication  in  the  fur-seal  arbitration  case,  a 
decision  made  in  1893,  involving  the  right  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  .seal  which  annually  come  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
Alaska.  That  decision  is  not  conclusive  with  respect  to  H.  R. 
3661  or  similar  legislation  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  adjuiication  in  the  fur-seal  case  was  made  In 
1893.  more  than  44  years  ago.  Duiing  the  period  which  has 
since  elapsed,  striking  mechanical  developments  have  taken 
place  in  all  Imes  of  industry,  fishing  as  well  as  others.  The 
boats  and  gear  und  in  fishing  at  the  present  day  are  much 
more  efficient  than  those  which  were  used  in  1893.  and  prior 
thereto:  so  that  at  the  present  time  comparatively  few  ships 
with  modern  gear,  if  unrestricted  m  operation,  may  exhaust 
the  salmon  fi.shcry  of  the  entire  world  within  a  short  time. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  absolute  extinction  of  some  of  the 
valuable  sources  of  food  supply  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  sea.  particularly  the  salmon,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  in 
other  directions,  and  to  make  new  applications,  of  the  settled 
principles  of  international  law  which  now  permit,  and  have 
always  permitted,  of  the  proper  protection  of  a  nation's 
industries,  as  well  as  of  its  citizens,  and  of  the  defense  of 
the  realm.  In  this  as  in  other  cases  involving  rules  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  men.  the  law  must  be  adjusted  to  meet, 
not  only  the  mechanical  developments  of  civilized  society, 
but  also  the  modified  or  changed  economic  requirements  of 
that  society. 

Second.  In  the  fur-seal  case  the  tribunal  had  to  do  with 
an  article  of  luxury  alone.  Fur  seals  have  never  been  used 
extensively  for  food  by  the  natives  of  Alaska  or  by  any  other 
people  who  had  access  to  them.  If  the  en*  ire  fur-seal  herd 
weie  exterminated,  the  world  would  lose  bttle  except  the  use 
of  an  article,  namely,  the  fur-.scal  pelt,  which  is  truly  an 
article  of  luxury  and  not  necessary  to  be  used  by  anyone. 
The  livelihood  of  a  people  at  the  time  of  the  fur-seal  arbi- 
tration did  not  depend  upon  the  continued  existence  of  the 
fur  seals. 

With  respect  to  salmon,  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
From  time  immemorial  many  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  have 
used  salmon  as  a  principal  article  of  diet.  In  former  days. 
if  the  supply  of  salmon  had  been  cut  off.  the  natives  living 
along  the  coast  and  the  salmon  rivers  of  Alaska  would 
almost  inevitably  have  perished  of  starvation.  While  not 
so  many  native  Indians  and  Eskimos  of  Aln.^ka  are  now  de- 
pendent upon  salmon  for  food,  there  are  sti'.l  some  hundreds 
who  cannot  continue  to  exist,  unless  by  the  bounty  of  the 
Government,  if  the  salmon  should  be  destroyed  as  may  be 
done  by  unrestricted  offshore  fishing.  At  the  present  mom- 
ent, many  hundreds  of  Alaska  natives,  who  live  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  opening  into  Bristol 
Bay  and  near  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  and  other  Alaska 
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rivers,  make  use  of  the  salmon  as  their  chief  article  of  food, 
and  without  grants  from  the  Government  they  cannot  cbtuin 
any  sulScient  substitutes. 

Third.  With  respect  to  the  fur-seal  herds,  it  was  proved 
beyond  any  dispute  that  the  pelagic  sealing  cf  foreign  na- 
tionals, which  the  United  States  tried  to  terminate  by 
seizures  made  in  1886  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  that  type 
of  sealing,  had  been  carried  on  for  many  years  prior  thereto. 
In  fact,  it  was  shown  beyond  question  that  foreign  nationals 
had  largely  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  prior  to  the  cession 
of  Alaska  to  the  United  Slates  and  had  likewise  engaged 
therein  continuously  from  1867,  the  date  of  cession,  until 
the  Pur  Seal  Tribunal  met  in  1893.  The  attempt  made  by 
the  United  States  to  prevent  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea 
amounted  to  a  reversion  of  historic  practice.  During  most 
of  the  prior  t.me  the  foreign  nations  which  carried  on 
pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge, 
first,  of  Russia,  and  later  of  the  United  States,  and  without 
any  protest  from  those  governments.  The  following  excerpt 
from  the  case  of  Great  Britain.  Fur  Seal  Arbitration,  volume 
4.  page  86.  was  never  successfully  disputed: 

It  is  found  that  from  1867  down  to  and  including  1885.  vessels 
continued  to  visit  and  hunt  in  Bering  Sea  without  interference 
when  outside  of  the  ordinary  territorial  Jurisdiction 

As  hereinafter  noted,  it  had  been  agreed  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  the  "ordinary  terri- 
torial jurisdiction"  extended  only  3  miles  from  shore. 

In  Alaska  we  arc  not  now  confronted  with  any  such  con- 
dition. The  salmon-packing  industry  of  Alaska  from  its 
earliest  inception  until  the  present  moment  has  been  ex- 
clusively an  American  industry.  The  recent  invasion  of  the 
Japanese  was  made  in  a  clandestine  and  surreptitious  man- 
ner and  at  a  time  when  the  Japanese  Government  contin- 
uously denied  that  any  such  salmon-packing  operations  in 
the  waters  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Alaska  were  being  carried 
on  by  the  nationals  of  that  country.  By  historic  practice  the 
salmon  fishery  is  ours  alone. 

Fortunately,  we  have  publicly  asserted  the  claim  of  cur 
superior  and'  exclusive  right  to  the  Alaska  salmon  by  the 
conversations  which  were  held  during  or  about  the  year  1931, 
in  which  the  Japanese  announced  their  intention  of  fishing 
for  and  packing  crabs  in  Boring  Sea.  The  question  at  once 
arose  abcut  the  salmon,  and  the  Japanese  operators  assured 
our  authorities  that  the  salmon  would  not  be  molested.  We 
were  solicitous  and  zealous  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon. 
and  at  that  time  the  individual  Japanese  who  took  part  in 
the  discissions  thoroughly  understood  that  we  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  to  protect  our  salmon  in  all  the  seas  adjacent 

Fourth.  In  the  fur-seal-arbitration  case  we  agreed  with 
Great  Britain  that  3  miles  constituted  the  limits  of  ordinary 
territorial  waters.  The  admission  was  a  fatal  one.  We  did 
not  even  stipulate  that  ordinary  territorial  waters  should  be 
construed  to  mean  the  minimum  distance  over  which  a 
nation  may  exercise  sovereignty  for  all  purposes  in  its  mar- 
ginal seas.  The  admission  was  contrary  to  the  fact,  for  at 
that  time  a  majority  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
rcj'-cted  as  they  now  reject,  the  rigid  3-mile-limit  rule.  The 
unhappy  consequences  of  our  agreement  are  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  and  while  the 
case  was  under  consideration  Mr.  Gregers  Gram,  a  member 
of  the  tribunal.  expres.sed  the  desire  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  tribunal  had  not  undertaken  to  decide  what 
were  according  to  principles  of  international  law,  the  ordi- 
nary'limits  of  territorial  waters.  The  arbitrators  concurred 
in  Mr  Gram's  cpinion  because  these  limits  had  been  as- 
sumed by  ariicle  6  of  the  treaty  to  be  3  miles  from  the  coast. 
Fur  Seal  Arbitration,  volume  1.  page  57. 

With  respect  to  the  salmon,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lose  our 
case  in  advance  by  admitting  or  agreeing  that  3  miles  consti- 
•  tutes  the  limits  of  ordinary  territorial  waters.  The  passage 
of  H  R.  3661.  or  a  similar  measure,  will  effectually  assert  a 
w'der  claim  of  sovereignty  or  of  jurisdiction,  one  more  in 
harmonv  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  civilized 
nations  "of  the  earih.  and  one.  therefore,  more  in  harmony 
with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 


Fifth.  In  1889,  several  years  before  the  fur-seal  arbitra- 
tion. Congress  had  expressly  declined  to  assert  the  right  of 
our  Government  to  protect  the  fur  seals  in  Bering  Sea  more 
than  3  miles  from  our  shores.  The  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  action  of  Congress  are  deserving  of  extended  com- 
ment. In  1868  Congress  enacted  a  law.  one  provision  of 
which  afterward  became  section  1956  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (1878).  reading  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  kill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable,  or  fur  seal, 
or  oThor  fur-bearing  anim:\l  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory,  or 
In  the  waters  thereof:  and  every  person  guilty  thereof  shall,  fiir  each 
offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $1,000.  or  Im- 
pri-soned  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both;  and  all  vessels,  thoir 
tackle  apparel,  furniture,  and  cargo,  found  engaged  in  violation 
of  this  section,  shall  be  forfeited:  b\it  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  have  powt-r  to  authorize  the  killing  of  any  such  mink,  marten, 
sable,  or  other  fur-bearing  animal,  except  fur  seals,  under  such 
regulation  as  he  may  prescribe;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  prevent  the  killing  of  any  fur  seal,  and  to  provide  for 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  .section  until  it  is  otherwi-e 
provided  by  law;  nor  shall  he  grant  any  special  privileges  under 
this  section. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  law  governed  the  area  "within 
the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory,  or  in  the  waters  thereof." 
As  hereinbefore  indicated,  the  United  States  agreed  before 
the  Fur  Seal  Tribunal  that  the  ordinary  territorial  waters 
extended  only  3  miles  from  .shore.  Accordingly,  when  the 
tribunal  construed  the  phrase,  "or  in  the  waters  thereof," 
it  necessarily  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States 
asserted  no  claim,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  above 
quoted,  more  than  3  miles  from  shore. 

So  the  law  stood  in  1889  when  Congress  again  considered 
the  subject.  During  the  Fiftieth  Congress  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  directed — 

'  To  fully  Investigate  and  report  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  fur  seals  and 
other  fisheries  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  Alaska,  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  same  had  been  violated,  and  by  wliom:  and  what,  if 
any.  legislation  is  necessary  for  the  better  protection^^and  preserva- 
tion of  the  same. 

Later  the  committee  reported,  upholding  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  jurisdiction  over  all  waters  and  lands  in- 
cluded in  the  geographical  limits  described  in  the  treaty  of 
cession  and  therein  assigned  to  the  United  Slates.  With  the 
report  the  Committee  submitted  a  bill  which  contained  the 
following  section: 

!  Section  2.  That  soctlon  1956  of  the  Revised  States  of  the  United 
States  was  intended  to  include  and  apply,  and  is  hereby  declared 
to  include  and  apply,  to  all  the  waters  of  Behnng  Si'a  in  Alaska  em- 
braced within  the  boundary  lines  mentioned  and  described  in  the 
treaty  with  Ru.ssia,  dated  the  30th  March  A.  D.  18C7,  by  which  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United  States;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  President,  at  a  timely  season  in  each  year,  to 
Issue  his  proclamation,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  for  1 
month  in  at  least  one  newspaper  published  at  each  United  States 
port  of  entry  en  the  Pacific  coast,  warning  all  persons  against  enter- 
ing said  Territory  and  waters  for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  said  section:  and  he  shall  also  cause  one  or  more  vessels 
of  the  United  State*  to  diligently  cruise  said  waters  and  arrest    all 

I  persons  and  seize  all  vessels  found  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  engaged 
in  any  violation  of  the  laws  cf  the  United  States  therein. 

I  But  the  bill  so  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Mcr- 
I  chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  was  not  enacted.  The  Senate 
passed  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon  fishery  of  Alaska, 
having  no  reference  to  fur  seals.  Upon  its  passage  by  the 
Senate,  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  amended  the  Senate  bill  by  incorporating  therein  the 
body  of  section  2  of  the  House  bill  above  quoted.  Had  the 
Senate  accepted  the  House  amendment,  our  position  before 
the  Fur  Seal  Tribunal  would  have  been  much  improved,  but 
the  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  House  amendment  and 
the  bill  was  sent  to  conference.  In  conference  the  following 
provision  was  adopted  as  section  3  of  the  bill,  in  place  of  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  House  bill  above  quoted.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  is  as  follows: 

Section  3.  That  section  1956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  declared  to  include  and  apply  to  all  the  dcminlcn 
of  the  United  States  in  the  v.aters  cf  B-hring  Sea.  and  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  President,  at  a  timely  season  in  each  year,  to  issue 
,    his  proclamation  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  for  1  month 
'   in  at  least  one  newspaper  if  any  such  there  be  published  at  eaca 
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United  States  port  of  entry  on  the  Parlflc  coast,  wamlnf?  all  persons 
•falnat  entering  said  WHiers  for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  said  section;  and  ht  shall  also  cause  one  or  more  vessels 
of  the  United  States  to  diligently  cruise  said  watera  and  arrest  all 
persons,  and  seize  all  vessels  found  to  be.  or  to  have  be'-n.  engaged 
in  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  therein. 

It  Will  be  observed  that  the  conferees  abandoned  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment  which  reads,  "all  the 
waters  of  Bering  Sea  in  Alaska  embraced  within  the 
boundary  lines  mentioned  and  described  in  the  treaty  with 
Russia,"  and  adopted  instead  the  following  language,  -all 
the  dominion  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  Bering 
Sea."  Again  it  may  be  observed  that  "all  the  dominion  of 
the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea"  was  neces- 
sarily construed  by  the  tribunal  to  mean  the  ordinary  terri- 
torial waters,  and  we  had  oblitJingly  agreed  that  the  ordinary 
territorial  waters  extended  only  3  miles  from  shore. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to  by  both  Hou.ses  and 
the  bill  became  a  law.  Act  of  March  2.  1889:  25  Stat.  1009. 
X  So  It  IS  clear  thai  by  formal  action  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  after  fuU  consideration,  refused  even  to 
assert  any  right  or  claim  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
sovereignty  or  limited  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  Bering 
Sea  more  than  3  miles  from  shore  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  fur  seals,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  Since 
Congress  refused  to  make  .':tich  a  claim,  it  would  have  been 
remarkable  indeed  had  the  Fur  Seal  Tribunal  established 
the  precise  thing  which  Congress  had  deliberately  refused  to 
assert.  This  action  of  Congress  taken  in  connection  with 
the  agreement  of  the  United  States  before  the  tribunal  that 
the  ordinary  territorial  waters  extended  only  3  miles  from 
shore  was  alone  sulBcient  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  a 
decision  in  favor  of  th«'  United  States. 

Counsel  for  Great  Britain  before  the  tribunal  made  the 
mo.st  of  the  failure  of  Congre.ss  to  act.  The  illustrious 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  when  he  referred  to  this  feature  of  the 
case  and  recited  to  the  tribunal  the  facts  surrounding  the 
really  effective  amendment  which  was  put  in  the  bill  by 
the  House,  the  rejection  of  the  same  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
final  agreement  upon  language  which  meant  precisely  noth- 
ing, ironically  inquired: 

Now  I  really  have  to  ask.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  change? 
Was  It  intended  that  ihe  change  should  mean  anything,  or  was 
It  intended  that  it  should  mean  nothing?  (Fur  Seal  Arbitration. 
vol    13.  p   88  ) 

With  respect  to  salmon  we  have  presented  to  us  an  invit- 
ing opportunity  to  avoid  the  mistake  made  by  the  action  of 
Congress  in  the  fur-seal  case:  we  have  here  and  now  an  ex- 
cellent occasion  to  assert  in  strong  terms  our  unquestiontd 
right  to  protect  the  Alaska  salmon  through  the  exercise  of  a 
qualified  and  limited  juriidicticn  over  the  waters  lying  on 
the  continental  slielf  in  Alaska,  not  only  in  the  Bering  Sea, 
but  elsewhere  along  the  coast  of  the  Territory.  If  we  reject, 
as  we  should,  the  rigid  3-miie-lim.it  rule,  and  if  we  assert,  as 
we  should,  our  right  to  protect  the  salmon  fishery,  we  shall 
have  gone  far  in  making  our  claim  impregnable. 

Sixth.  In  the  fur-seal  case  we  asserted  before  the  tribunal 
a  property  right  in  the  fur  seals  and  our  counsel  argued 
— that  it  was  lawful  for  us  to  claim  our  property  right  and 
protect  the  property  involved  anywhere  in  the  waters  of 
Bering  Sea.  relying  on  international  law.  It  was  then 
pointed  out  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  that 
international  law  was  powerless  to  create  property  rights  and 
that  the  very  concept  of  rights  in  property  arose  under 
municipal  liw  and  was  sustained  by  that  law. 

It  Is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  international  law  that  any 
claim  of  right,  in  order  to  be  recognized,  must  be  asserted, 
or  to  use  Senator  Root's  language,  "prescribed  for."  It  is 
true  that  the  assertion  of  a  claim  of  right  may  be  made  in 
various  ways,  but  no  other  ar^erticn  can  bo  quite  as  effective 
as  an  act  of  Congress,  particularly  if  the  same  is  approved 
by  the  President,  who  has  charge,  under  the  Constitution, 
of  our  international  relations. 

A  part  of  our  claim  here  is  that  we  have  a  special  pron- 
erty  right  m  the  salmon  which  are  spawned  and  hatched 
in  the  waters  of  Alaska.    One  provision  ol  the  bill,  H.  R. 


3661.  declares  them  to  be  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
The  property  right  so  claimed  is.  of  course,  subject  to  an 
implied  tru.<^t.  but  the  trust  does  not  invalidate  or  wrak'^n 
the  right.  It  is  equally  fundamental  that  property  rights 
are  created,  or  declared,  or  maintained,  not  by  international 
law,  but  by  municipal  law.  Without  adequate,  relevant 
municipal  law.  property  rights,  in  practice,  disappear. 
Hence,  the  necessity  of  municipal  law  to  establish  and 
maintain  our  property  right  in  the  salmon  of  Alaska  is 
clearly  evident. 

What  now  remains  to  make  our  rights  and  claims  effectual 
is  to  assert  by  act  of  Congress  our  exclusive  property  in  the 
salmon  of  Alaska,  and  the  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Alaska  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  continental  .shelf  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  salmon  fishery.  That  is  what  is 
proposed  by  H.  R.  3661. 

Seventh  In  the  fur-seal  case  our  claim  was  so  broad  that 
Ijord  Salisbury  taunted  us  by  saying  we  were  seeking  to  de- 
fend not  only  our  own  traditional  and  long-established  rights, 
"but  also  the  riehts  of  good  morals  and  good  government  the 
world  over."  Fur  Seal  Arbitration,  volume  12,  page  54.  It  is 
plain  from  the  proceedings  before  the  tribunal  that  there  was 
justification  for  the  caustic  comment  of  Lord  Salisbury.  We 
relied  entirely  ui;on  the  broad  principles  of  international  law, 
and  upon  those  principles  we  might  as  well  have  claimed  the 
right  to  seize  the  vessels  of  foreign  nationals  taking  fur  seals 
in  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Antarctic,  or  in  the  Indian  Oceans. 
Chief  Jus' ice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  Church  v.  Hubbart  (2 
Cr.  187"  has  indicated  that  all  .such  claims  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  marginal  seas  must  be  founded  upon  municipal  lav; 
and  must  be  "reasonable."  Our  contentions  before  the  Fur 
Seal  Tribunal  were  i-o  broad  as  to  violate  the  lest  cf  reason- 
ableness and  lacked  any  sustaining  base  in  municipal  law. 

As  to  the  Alaska  salmon,  our  rights  as  may  be  claimed  un- 
der H.  R.  3661  are  strictly  limited,  not  only  to  the  waters  ad- 
jacent to  the  coast  of  Alaska  but  to  these  waters  which  over- 
lie the  continental  shelf,  waters  in  which  the  salmon,  under 
the  influence  of  fresh  water  from  the  upland,  gather  together 
in  large  bodies,  or  "school."  preparatory  to  ascent  of  our 
rivers  to  spawn,  and  the  claim  is  in  every  respect  reason- 
able. 

Eighth.  Substantial  proof  was  offered  to  the  Fur  Seal  Tri- 
bunal tending  to  show  that  the  seal  herds  of  the  Pnbilof 
Islands,  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  inter- 
mingled with  the  seals  that  resorted  to  the  Russian  islands, 
the  Commander  group,  and.  therefore,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  the  fur  seals  born  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  al- 
ways returned  to  tho^c  islands,  and  also  whether  some  of  the 
seals  born  on  the  Commander  Islands  returned  to  the  Pnb.lofs 
to  mate  and  give  birth  to  their  young. 

As  regards  the  salmon,  no  such  question  has  ari.sen  or  can 
possibly  arise.  Scientific  investigations  of  the  life  of  the  sal- 
mon have  proceeded  far  enough  to  be  certain  that  the  salmon 
hatched  in  the  waters  cf  Alaska  invariably  and  without  ex- 
ception, and  these  salmon  only,  return  to  their  place  of 
hatching  in  Alaska,  to  the  identical  stream  or  lake  in  which 
they  were  hatched,  there  to  spawn  and  then  to  die. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  discussion  treating  of  the  distinc- 
tions to  be  made  between  the  facts  presented  to  the  Fur 
Seal  Arbitral  Tribunal,  and  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
Alaska  salmon  fishery,  it  has  been  assumed  that  Congress 
will  pass  and  the  President  will  approve  legislation  such  as 
is  embodied  in  H.  R  3661.  Without  such  legislation  our 
position  is  perilous.  With  it.  under  wise  administration,  we 
are  safe.  The  decision  to  be  made  now  is  not  a  question  of 
foreordained  law:  it  is  a  question  of  desirable  future  policy. 
The  differences  in  the  two  cases,  assuming  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  3661  cr  similar  legislation,  m.ay  be  presented  in  more 
condensed  form,  in  v.-hich  the  following  paragraphs  pre- 
ceded by  the  word  "then"  refer  to  the  fur-seal  arbitration, 
and  the  paragraphs  preceded  by  the  word  "now"  refer  to  the 
Alaska  salmon  fishery. 
First.  Then:  Primitive  methods  of  fishing. 
Now:  Highly  mechanized  and  efficient  methods  of  fishing; 
therefore,  change,  if  necessary,  should  be  made  to  meet 
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changed  economic  conditions  or  changes  and  developments 
in  the  mechanical  arts. 

Second.  Then:  We  were  concerned  uith  an  article  of  lux- 
ury upon  which  neither  the  food  supply  nor  the  livelihood  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  were  dependent. 

Now:  We  deal  v^ith  an  article  of  food,  the  cutting  off  of 
which  will  deprive  hundreds  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Alaska  of  their  necessary  supply  of  food. 

Th:rd.  Then:  We  were  confronted  with  a  condition  wherein 
the  rights  rf  other  nationals  were  established  by  continuous 
practice  extending  without  protest  on  our  part  or  on  the 
part  of  our  predecessors  in  interest  over  a  period  of  many 
years. 

Now:  The  Alaska  salmon  industry,  from  its  inception  to 
the  present  day.  has  been  and  is  exclusively  an  American 
industry  and  no  other  nationals  have  ever  secured  a  foot- 
hold therein.  The  right  of  ourselves  alone  to  engage  in  this 
industry  has  at  all  times  been  asserted— it  has  been  "pre- 
scribed fcr  " 

Fourth.  Then:  We  agreed  to  the  3-mile  limit  as  comprising 
"ordinary  territorial  waters,"  objectively  untrue,  but  never- 
theless admitted. 

Now:  We  may  with  entire  right  assert  broader  jurisdiction, 
particularly— as  witness  the  Anti-Smuggling  Act — through 
the  enactment  of  H.  R.  3G61  or  similar  legislation. 

Fifth.  Then:  Congress  had  expressly  declined  to  enact  mu- 
nicipal law  asserting  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  over  the 
surrounding  seas  for  the  protection  of  the  fur  seals,  although 
invited  to  do  so. 

Now:  We  have  a  singularly  favorable  opportunity  by  act  of 
Congress  to  assert  such  sovereignty  with  respect  to  the 
Alaika  salmon,  and  .such  jurisdiction  over  the  adjacent  seas 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon  fishery. 

Sixth.  Then:  We  relied  on  international  law  to  sustain  a 
right  in  property — an  impossible  thing  to  maintain. 

Now  it  is  sought  by  municipal  law  to  assert  a  property 
right  as  only  such  a  right  may  be  successfully  claimed  and 
maintained. 

Seventh.  Then:  We  claimed  the  right,  indefinite  in  its 
nature,  which  was  construed  by  our  opponents  as  "also  the 
rights  of  good  morals  and  good  government  the  world  over." 

Now:  By  the  proposed  legislation  we  seek  to  establish  a 
claim  limited  in  its  scope  and  in  all  respects  "reasonable." 

Eiphth.  Then:  Proof  was  cffered  cf  the  intermingling  of 
the  herds  of  the  fur  seal  of  the  Pnbilof  Islands— American— 
and  those  of  the  Commander  Islands — Russian. 

Now:  It  is  proven  beyond  doubt  that  the  .salmon  hatched 
in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  those  only,  invariably  return 
to  those  waters  to  spawn. 
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OF 


HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  22,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  REX  BEACH 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Flex  Beach 
entitled  'Modern  Miracle  Men,"  having  to  do  with  the  activi- 
ties of  X-ray  specialists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I        MODEJIN    MIRACLE   MEN 

(By  Rex  Beach) 

"The  child's  tonsils  will  have  to  ccme  out,"  said  the  doctor.  "I've 
dene  mv  best  for  them,  but  it's  no  use." 

Mr  ihgalls,  the  worried  lather,  asked,  "Isn't  there  some  way  to 
avoid  it?" 


"None  that  I  know  of.     Tonsillectomy  isn't  a  serious  operation; 

the  risks  are  almost  negligible.     If  she  were  my  child " 

'But  we've  had  two  unfortunate  experiences  in  our  family.  1  can't 
bear  to  run  any  risks  whatever.  There's  the  fright  and  the  shock 
to  think  about."  too.     Isn't  there  any  other  way?" 

"Roentgen-ray  specialists  make  some  extraordinary  claims."  said 
the  phy:-lcian.  "I  know  wry  little  about  what  thry  re  actua'ly 
doing,  for  no  doctor  can  keep  up  with  everything  new.  1 11  give  you 
the  names  cf  several  and  you  can  satisfy  yourstlf." 

Mr.  Ingalls  acted  upon  this  suggestion;  he  consulted  the  leading 
radiologists  in  Philadelphia,  Waslur.gton.  and  Balmnore.  They 
veniund  the  opinion  that  an  operation  was  unnecessary  and  re- 
ferred him  back  to  one  cf  the  leading  X-ray  specialists,  right  In 
New  York,  where  he  Lved 

Tire  father  told  me  later,  "I  took  my  little  girl  to  that  man. 
She  undeiwent  n  few  painkss  treatments  and  was  ctmpletely 
cured.  She  has  been  well  fcr  more  than  a  year  now:  her  tonsils 
are  perffcily  hcilthy.  She  suffeied  no  shock;  I  suffered  no  hospital 
bills. 

"Those  X-ray  fellows  are  achieving  marvelous  results,  and  I  don  t 
mean  merely  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  diseases  They  are 
curing  goiters  and  tonsils  and  sinuses  and  adenoids  But  a  great 
many  doctors  are  no  better  informed  than  that  one  of  ours,  and 
It's  all  news  to  the  general  public.  Take  head  colds,  for  instance. 
There's  a  b;g  story  In  that  aK  ne." 

The  speaker  scored  a  bull's-eye  with  that  random  shot,  for  I  have 
averaged  two  colds  a  year,  and  a  good  one  often  lasts  mc  as  long  as 
a  wnst  watch.  I  ve  fought  them  with  medicines,  vaccines,  diet, 
fpiays.  exercise,  and  plein  Scotch.  I  still  have  my  tirst  draw  to  win. 
Sometimes  a  new  Infection  moves  in  betcre  its  prodeces.sor  moves 
cut.  I've  had  a  couple  of  old  sit-downers  evicted  by  a  vlsoroua 
young  epizootic  who  wanted  the  place  to  himself. 

Doctors  have  blamed  my  tonsils  for  these  colds:  and  although 
no  doctor  pronounced  them  utterly  hopeless,  more  than  one  nose- 
and-throater  has  pulled  out  a  foot  of  my  tongue,  flashed  his  lantern 
in  my  front  entrance,  and  scribbled  a  hospital  address  with  his 
free  hand  If  he  persisted  in  arranging  a  rendezvous  with  a  sur- 
geon. I  changed  d(x-iors. 

From  Mr.  Ingalls  and  oth?rs  I  learned  that  there  arc  a  thousand 
or  more  radiologists  in  this  country.  Out  of  that  numbt-r  there 
are  perhaps  a  hundred  who  have  specialized  in  applying  Roentgen 
rays  to  the  treatment  of  other  diseases  than  malignant  tumors, 
and  not  more  than  20  who  have  had  really  extensive  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  goiter,  tonsils,  sinuses,  and  the  like  The.se  latter, 
however,  have  had  extraordinary  success,  and  even  those  less  skill- 
ful and  experienced  show  results  equal  to  the  averape  -credited  to 
surgery.    And  this,  of  course,  without  surgery's  disadvantages. 

Dr.  J.  Thompson  Stevens.  595  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  Is  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  Roentgen  and  radium  therapy.  H»  lipeciallzes 
In  the  studv  and  treatment  of  neoplastic  diseases — that  is.  dis- 
eases having  to  do  with  morbid  growths.  That  means  he  does 
much  surgical  work,  mainly  in  cancer  cases,  but  for  more  than  20 
years  he  has  labored,  along  with  others,  to  adapt  these  invisible 
curative  rays  to  their  wider  uses. 

He  is  a  member  of  an  Impressive  list  of  medical  societies  and  Is 
the  author  of  an  Informative  book.  Tlie  Control  of  Goiter.  He  has 
written  numerous  papers  for  medical  journals  both  here  and  abroad 
and  has  addressed  manv  scientific  me<ni:;gs.  One  su'h  was  the 
Fifth  Iniernational  Congress  of  Radiology,  held  in  Chicago  in  1937. 
Dr.  Stevens'  greatest  ambition  Is  to  found  free  clinics  throughout 
the  United  Siates  for  treatment  with  Roentgen  rays  and  radium. 
He  plans  ultimately  to  d.-vote  much  of  his  private  fortune  to 
establishing  and  training  crmpetent  young  radiologists,  who  will 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  clinics. 

He  Is  as  modern  and  efflcient  as  his  office  and  its  equipment.  He 
has  a  warm  personaMty  and  a  burning  cnthu.slasm  for  his  work, 
every  detail  of  which  is  available  in  the  form  cf  carefully  kept 
records,  both  documentary  and  photographic.  He  Is  painstaking. 
precLse,  and  systematic  in  thought,  speech,  and  action:  he  has  an 
orderly  mind,  packed  with  facts  and  flRtires  bearing  upon  his 
chosen  specialty,  and  it  appears  to  function  with  the  same  minute 
accuracy  as  does  his  electrical  apparatus. 

One  of  Dr.  Stevens'  rase  records,  typical  of  others,  is  that  of  a 
young  Salvation  Army  girl  .suffermT  from  toxic  goiter.  The  disease 
had  progressed  to  .such  a  po'.nt  that  the  was  prepared  for  a  surgical 
operation  but  collapsed  during  the  early  stages  of  the  anesthetic, 
whereupon  the  operation  could  not  be  performed. 

It  was  decided  to  try  Roentgen  rays,  and  after  seven  treatments 
the  patient  was  discharged  as  perfectly  well.  Her  weight  Increased 
from  89 '4  pounds  to  110:  her  pulse  rate  dropped  from  126  to  70 
beats  a  minute.  The  goiter  disappeared  and  her  basal  metabolic 
rate  became  normal.  Examination  1  year  later  revealed  that  she 
was  still   perffctlv   normal    and   no  .symptoms   had    returned. 

Following  this  "demonstration  the  surgeon  In  charge  wrote  to 
Dr.  Stevens,  saying,  in  effect.  "The  age  of  miracles  has  recurred.  I 
shall  never  again  operate  on  a  toxic  goiter." 

"Common  colds  are  a  curse,"  Dr.  Stevens  told  mc  when  I  went 
to  see  him.  "They  probably  cause  the  average  person  more  loss 
of  time  and  co.st  htm  more  money  than  any  other  ordinary  ailment. 
Radiology  won't  prevent  their  occurrence  (and  neither  will  anything 
else)  but  it  is  a  prophylaxis,  a  preventive.  Many  colds  result  from 
nose,  threat,  and  sinus  conditions.  When  those  areas  have  been 
nornralized  with  X-ravs.  susceptibility  to  Infection  is  lessened:  In 
other  words,  fewer  colds  are  caught.  Furthermore,  when  one  does 
grab  you,  it  will  not  be  to  severe,  and  you  can  bhake  it  off  more 
quickly. 


4    T-H-kT~»XTT\T  V 
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'  "Howt-vn.  thrrf  utt  other  more  serJous  disease's  tnr  which  radlol-  j 
Ogy  1.-  d  ml  specific  In  th^  treatment  of  focal  infections  of  the 
throat  and  the  sinuses,  for  Instance  it  1^  not  only  safe  and  perma- 
nent in  efT«;t  but  also  as  with  the  little  Initalls  girl,  it  removes 
the  Infection  mere  thoroughly  and  completely  than  any  other 
method  yet  devised.  It  ?ets  a  better  and  more  permanent  result 
and  gets  It  without  rl«=k.  without  fatalities,  without  loss  of  the 
pattent'8  time,  and  at  no  expense  for  hoepltallzatlon.  It  Involves 
n«liher  pain  nor  inconvenience:  it  can  be  used  where  patients  are 
tCKj  111  from  other  causes  to  stand  an  operation  " 

•What  do  you   mean   by   sayln^j   that   intlamed  nas«   and  throat 
arra5  ran  be   normallTed  ■'"  I  asked 

"In  ca^ea  of  infection  the  mucous  membranes  are  hi<^hly  con- 
ge^trfl  The  structures  become  red  unci  angry  looking  Islands  of 
Infected  lymph  tissue  stand  out  and  the  parts  are  bathed  In  a 
mucoid  discharge  Under  Roentgen  treatment  the  infiammation 
lessens*,  the  redness  di.'appears.  the  little  swollen  Islands  of  h-mpn 
tJa»ue  aiough  off.  leaving  the  mucous  membranes  clean  and  normal  " 
"How  is  It  possible  to  destroy  diseased  tissue  by  Roentgen  rays 
without   injuring  healthv  tissue'"  I  Inquired 

'Lymphatic  and  f-mbryonjc  structures  are  more  radiosensitive — 
hence  more  easily  destroyed  by  the  rays  than  other  Uvini;  tissue? 
A  tonsil  or  an  adenoid  is  composed  mainly  of  lymph  tissue,  and  the 
•mount  of  irradiation  necessary  to  cau.«e  abstirplion  in  no  wt.'-e 
damages  the  healthy  structurt-s  ' 

"In  other  words,  the  Roentgen  rays  kill  ott  the  diseased  tissue 
only''" 

•That's  one  way  of  putting  it  Actually,  shrinkai'e  of  the  tonsils 
and  the  lympiiatic  structure?i  of  the  wall  of  the  throat  by  this  treat- 
ment produces  drainage  and  thereby  removes  delormtties  through- 
out the  entire  mucous  memtrane  Obviously,  that  Is  impos-^lble  by 
any  operative  treatment   we  know  anything  about  today 

■Tonsils  weren't  put  In  our  throats  as  ornaments-  They  are  our 
ftrsl  line  of  defense  against  dist  ase.  and  as  such  they  have  a  definite 
function  to  perform  -hence  removal  may  result  in  other  trouble.^: 
and  here's  something  else  to  consider:  Around  the  base  of  the  tongue 
are  other  gli>nds  which  are  In  effect  accessory  tonsils  and  subject  t^ 
Infection.  When  tonsils  are  diseased  they  too,  are  affected.  They 
are  Nurgicaily  Inaccessible,  but  Rointgen-ray  treatments  normalize 
that  entire  tonsillar  nrg."  so-called.  a.s  thoroughly  as  they  nor- 
malise the  tonsils  themselves 

'Tlie  removal  of  a  child  s  adenoids  Isnt  exactly  pleasant      Those 
grovtths  are  hard  to  get  at.  and  It  isn't  always  possible  to  make  a 
perfect   job  of  scriiping   them  out      Some  part   of   the  tissue   may 
remain      But  they  yield  readily  to  our  trt>atment.  and  there  s  noth- 
ing about  It  to  hurt  or  u>  frighten  the  youngster  " 
'  Aren  t    Roentgen    rays    dang.."rous    to    fool    wl'h?  " 
"Net   In  experienced   hands      With  modern  equipment   we  know 
precisely  what   we're  doing      We  follow  a   positive  and   well-proved 
technique:    The   rays   are   filtered   threugh   coppLT   and    aluminum 
BO  that  only  those  of   highest   therapeutic   value   are   retained:    at 
no  time  do  we  use  enough  current   to  do  damage      The  technique 
is  entirely  different   from  that  u.sed  in  X-ray  phototjruph;       Thut  s 
why    I    prefer    the    term    ■R<.entgen    ray  '    rather    than     X-ray.'  " 
"Whut   are    the   complications   from    treatment'  ' 
"There  aren  t  any      When  tonsils  are  removed  surgically,  septic 
particU-s  of  matter  are  sometimes  thrown  into  the  circulation  with 
disastrous   con.sequences       That    cannot    result    from   Roentgen-ray 
treatments,  if  they  are  properly  given. 

"We  often  obtain  wonderful  results  In  chronic  sinusitis,  with 
postniLsal  drt^pplng  and  catarrh,  where  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  accomplished  nothing  Deafness  particularly  when  due 
t<->  catarrh,  has  tieen  helped  Many  sufferers  from  rheumatism, 
arthritis,  and  neuritis  caused  by  fcx'iU  Infections  of  the  throat 
have  been  relieved.  In  such  cases  our  treatment  gels  at  the  cause 
Of  the  weakness,  whereus  others  do  not." 
"Are   the   treatments  exper.slve?" 

"By  no  meHiis.  Pees  are  fixed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Individual.     They  average  about  $10  a  sitting 

'I've  mentioned  several  diseases."  continued  the  doctor,  "but 
I  haven't  dl3<-u>»d  the  one  in  the  treatment  of  which  radiology 
works  its  most  ct>nsplcuous  miracles" 

•  B -lore  we  go  into  that."  I  Inierpcsed  "I  have  a  confession  to 
make     I  possess  a  pair  of  wayward  tonsils  " 

Dr  Stevens  eyes  brightened  he  regarded  me  with  a  livelier  in- 
terest     "Splendid      Let's  have  a  lock  ' 

As  he  led  me  into  his  exammat.on  room  I  explained.  "Mind  you. 
there  may  bo  nothing  wrong  I  havent  a  thii^g  against  them, 
undenstai'id      But     they  have  caused  a  lot  of  gostip" 

He  looked  Into  me  and  said.  "No  wonder  you  have  colds. 
They're  a  mess  I  had  a  pair  even  worse  than  yours  and  they 
were  treated  by  Roentgen  rays  with  i>erlect  results.  That  was  15 
years  ago  Since  that  time  I've  been  txsthered  very  little  with 
colds,  and  when  I  d.)  get  one  It  doesn't  last  long 

The  results  obtained  in  my  own  case  led  me  to  treat  every 
memljer  of  my  family  Next  I  treated  several  physicians,  some  of 
whom  were  nose-aiid-lhroat  spec.allsts.  and  all  in  all  I've  treated 
hundreds  of  patients  Many  of  them,  before  coming  to  me.  had 
undergone  from  one  to  several  nose  and  throat  operations,  with 
little  or  no  relief.  With  the  Roentgen  rays  I  obtained  almost  uni- 
formly p«?rfect  restUts  This  method  Is  particularly  valuable  for 
opera"  singers,  actors,  and  the  like,  because  It  Involves  no  recon- 
struction of  the  throat,  no  healing  process,  and  It  doesn't  inter- 
fere  »ith   the.r  work  " 

Dr  Stevens  allowed  me  to  examine  some  of  his  ca^se  records, 
which  were  extremely  interesting  even  to  a  layman.     The  first  one 


happened  to  be  that  of  a  doctor  who  had  suffered  for  20  year* 
Wl'h  sinusitis,  necessitating  the  use  of  argyrol  packs  all  during  the 
winter  season,  when  his  trouble  wa.s  worst.  Alter  seven  Roeutgen- 
irradlaiion  treatments  It  was  completely  relieved  and  it  has  not 
recurred  There  were  numerous  other  records  of  s.nus,  tonsU.  and 
adenoid  cases 

The  doctor  then  showed  for  my  benefit  Uliimlnated  slides— 
"before  and  after  "  photographs— of  goiter  patients,  together  with 
much  statistical  data  It  was  material  he  had  presented  before 
medical  bodies.     When  he  had  finished,  he  said: 

"Now  is  your  chance  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I've  been  telling 
you.     I  can  cure  your  tonsils." 

That  day  I  t)egan  a  series  of  treatments  and  also  a  course  of 
reading  on  radlotncrapy.  The  treatments  consisted  of  doz.ng 
comfortably  on  a  table,  lulled  by  the  buzz  of  some  complicated 
electrical  apparatus.  The  reading  was  hard  work.  But  I  m  glad 
I  did  both. 

I  took  12  treatments,  the  only  apparent  effect  of  which  was  to 
dry  my  throat,  lessen  my  sense  of  taste,  and  interfere  with  my  en- 
j'jyment  of  a  good  smoke  This  gradually  wore  off.  Six  months 
later  I  tock  a  few  more  treatments  Just  to  please  the  doctor,  and 
and  for  more  than  a  year  now  my  tonsils  have  behaved  like  a 
couple  of  kittens  and  I  crn  show  them  without  shame  to  anybody 
wiio  is  interested  in  tonsil  peeking 

People  ask  what  these  rays  actually  do;  whether  it  is  the  electrtc- 
Itv  or  the  heat  that  cures.    It  Is.  of  course,  neither. 

Any  burning,  glowing,  or  electrically  charged  stibstance  gives  off 
rays  or  waves  of  energy  Some  arc  visible  and  others  Invisible. 
Siinlight,  one  of  the  most  important  curative  agents  in  medicine, 
ccmslsts  of  rays  or  waves  of  energy  electromagnetic  in  character. 
Beyond  the  red  end  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  Invisible  rays  which 
curry  a  high  charg-  of  heat,  and  beyond  the  violet  end  are  others. 
Both  the  infrared  and  the  ultraviolet  rays  are  widely  used  in 
medicine. 

Some  radio  waves  have  a  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  ultra- 
violet rays,  the  shortest  In  the  solar  spectrum,  are  about  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  long  Roentgen  rays  are  infinitely  shorter 
and  of  higher  frequency  than  either. 

The  sun  s  rays  are  not  very  penetrating,  and  only  about  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  their  short,  ultraviolet  vibrations  reach  even  as  deep 
as  the  capillaries  under  the  skin.  It  seems  that  the  shorter  the 
wave,  the  deeper  It  goes;  hence  the  Roentgen  ray  can  penetrate 
practically  anything  and  may  be  considered  a  form  of  super- 
sunshine 

This  explanation  is  anything  but  scientific  I  have  no  fear  that 
It  will  be  copied  in  textbooks,  but  It  gives  a  rough  Idea. 

As  for  the  actual  application  of  these  rays  In  the  modem  treat- 
ment of  no.se.  throat,  and  sinuses  they  are  confined  to  two  or  three 
areas  at  each  sitting,  one  over  each  side  of  the  neck  and.  if  sinu.=  - 
itis  is  present,  one  directly  over  the  sinuses  from  the  front  of  the 
face  Only  the  patient  doesn't  sit;  he  lies  prone  with  his  head 
turned  to  one  side  and  the  massive  tube  holder  is  lowered  until  it 
Is  30  centimeter.?  away  from  him.  In  this  position  the  beam  of 
rays  is  directed  from  behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  Jaw  downward 
through  the  tonsil  and  on  into  the  sinuses. 

The  apparatus  is  allowed  to  run  until  200  Roentgen  units  have 
been  given,  which  takes  from  8  to  10  minutes.  Upon  completion 
of  the  treatment  over  each  area,  the  patient  Is  said  to  have  received 
one  series  of  treatments.  These  are  repeated  at  Intervals  of  2 
weeks  until  the  desired  results  are  obtained.  The  number  of  '•sit- 
tings "  required  varies  from  10  to  20.  The  average  is  about  15  and 
relief  is  usually  felt  after  the  fourth  or  fifth. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is  no  light,  no  heat,  no  shock, 
and  no  sensation. 

Goiter  has  long  been  a  scourge  of  humanity.  At  least  5.000.000 
people  have  it.  According  to  Dr.  Stevens.  76  percent  of  goiter 
cases  are  of  the  toxic  type,  which  is  always  serious.  Here  radi- 
ology has   probably  scored    its   most   notable   triumph 

This  poiscncus  type  of  goiter,  commonly  termed  hyperthy- 
roldL^m.  occurs  becau.se  the  thjTold  gland  secretes  too  much 
thyroxine,  a  substance  Intended  by  nature  to  a:d  the  body  In 
fighting  infection  and  disease. 

Of  all  the  ductless  glands  in  the  body,  the  thyroid  is  the  most 
Important,  because  It  is  the  master  member  in  that  chain  of 
glands  which  govern  our  well-being  A  child  born  with  in  inferior 
thyroid  becomes  an  idiot  and  often  Is  misshapen  If  the  gland 
deteriorates  through  disease  or  is  surgically  removed,  a  similar 
condition  often  manifests  Itself.  If.  en  the  other  hand,  the  gland 
becomes  overactive,  toxic  goiter,  or  hyperthydroldism,  occurs,  and 
if  the  disease  Is  allowed  to  go  far  enough,  the  body  may  tear  itself 
to  pieces  through  excessive  heart  action. 

The  thyroid  gland  Is  the  driving  balance  wheel  of  body  and  mind. 
Its  proper  functioning,  therefore,  is  of  supreme  importance  The 
quantity  of  thyroxine  carried  in  the  blood  at  any  one  time  is  not 
more  than  one-thousandth  of  an  ounce.  Nevertheless,  it  may  mean 
tht^  difference  between  life  and  death. 

When  abnc^rrr.nl  activity  of  the  thyroid  occurs — that  is,  toxic 
goiter-  surgery  has  performed  a  ser\ice  to  humanitv  In  demon- 
strating the  possibility  of  slowing  It  down  and  restoring  a  balance 
by  skillftil  use  of  the  knife.  Operations  are  made  on  simple  or 
ncntcxic  goiter  to  relieve  pre.^sure  or  to  Improve  the  patient"s 
appearance,  and  they  Involve  no  greater  rLsks  than  ordinary  Inci- 
sions. An  operation  for  toxic  goiter  is  something  quite  different. 
Here  the  knife  is  used  to  slow  down  a  bal.-ince  wheel  which  has 
run  wild.  Lf  too  much  of  the  gland  is  removed,  evU  consequences 
may  occur. 
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Removal  1?  a  delicate  undertaking,  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  patients  frequently  become  po  weak  atid  wasted  before 
consenting  to  an  oocration  that  the  shock  is  fatal. 

"With  radiotherapy  there  is  no  guesswork.  '  Dr  Stevens  explr-lns. 
"Neither  is  there  anv  shock  to  the  patient.  More  than  "20  years  have 
been  scent  In  perfecting  both  the  equipment  and  the  technique  of 
Its  use*.  We  nc-jv  have  reliable  records  of  more  than  10.500  cases  cf 
tcxlc  goiter  tn  ated  by  scores  of  radiologists  and  they  reval  as  high 
a  percentage  of  cures  as  surgery,  with  no  fatalities  nnd  with  a  saving 
In  time,  snfferine.  and  expense.  It  has  proved  effective  in  casts 
Where  the  best  surgery  has  failed.  Recurrenres  of  the  disease  have 
teen  found  In  less  than  3  percent  of  the  cases  treated.  Those  records, 
cf  course,  are  available  to  any  Investigator." 

This  statement  prompted  a  query  as  to  why.  In  view  of  what  he 
said    anybcdv  would  underco  surgical  treatment  for  toxic  goiter. 

"Medicine  "divides  Itself  into  so  many  exclusive  speclalt.es  now- 
adays "  the  doctor  answered,  ""and  each  one  is  making  such  rapid 
progress  that  much  of  the  latest  knowledge  remains  locked  up  lor 
quite  a  while  Instd?  those  groups.  There  is  such  a  t>ewilderlng  out- 
pouring of  thi.-  new  knowledge  coming  from  so  many  different 
directions  that  the  general  practitioner  can't  keep  pnc?  with  it. 

Treatment  by  radiation  consists  of  directing  the  rays  upon  tne 
affected  gland  lor  about  15  minutes  at  a  time  The  number  of  expo- 
Furcs  required  varies  with  the  severity  of  the  case.  Ordinal Uy  Horn 
7  to  14  sittings  are  suClclent. 

Having  heard  the  fear  e>:prefs?d  that  the  uso  of  Roentgen  rays 
may  excite  serious  troubles  In  the  body.  I  queried  Dr  Stevens,  who 
promptly  reiterated  his  statement  that  under  modern  technlqtie 
(itself  the  result  cf  a  qu-^rter  of  a  century  of  intensive  study)  In  the 
hands  of  properly  qualified,  skilled  operators,  no  such  denger  exists. 

S.MS  cf  radiological  equipment,  some  more  modern  than  others, 
are  pretty  well  distributed  over  the  country 

Th»  speciFlist*  operating  them  have  demonstrated  the  value  of 
thl«=  new  and  painless  thernpv  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  the  ail- 
ments mentioned  above  but  in  alleviating  other  ills.  It  has  been 
u«ed  with  conspicuous  success  In  certain  tubercular  conditions,  lor 
chronic  laryngitis  and  pharyngitis,  and  for  the  eradication  of  those 
dangerous  hemolytic  steptccoccus  and  staphylococcus  infections  of 

the  throat.  .  ._       ._  ^ 

Sufferers  from  hay  fever  and  ""rose  colds"  have  either  been  cured 

by  It  or  greatly  relieved  ...v.     ».     ,  # 

Truly  these  mm  are  helping  enormously  to  widen  the  horizon  ol 

human  knowledge. 

Recent  Opinions  by  Mr.  Ju.stice  Black 

EXTENSION-  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

I  OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  22,  1940 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

I  


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  number  of 
editorials  on  recent  opinions  hy  Mr.  Justice  Black,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Blrmlnghnm  (Ala.)  News  of  February  14.  1940] 

A  SUPERB  DELIVERANCE 

Xhp  Tlnited  S*at.-s  Supreme  Court  stood  forth  In  one  of  Its  great- 
er roles  in  the  decision  handed  down  Monday  in  the  Florida  case 
involving  four  Negroes  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  death. 
I?  °tood  forth  as  the  protector  of  human  liberty  and  human  life 
?g:^nTt  iiSroper  and  extra-legal  treatment.  It  stood  forth  as  the 
defender  of  the  simple  legal  rights  of  the  poor  and  lo^'ly 

In  a  great  and  ringing  decision  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
civ  "  r'gMs  of  four  Negro^-s  whom  the  State  of  Florida  found  guily 
of  murder  on  the  strength  of  ""confessions"  wrung  from  them  in 
extremrlv  dubl' us  circumstances.  .    .  ^  ♦»,„ 

And  in  thl«»  memorable  decl.slon.  unanimously  handed  down,  the 
court  s^^ke  through  the  voice  of  Hugo  Black  of  Alabarna.  Mr. 
Ii-t*re  Rlick  wrote  this  superb  deliverance  which  is  surely  destined 
to  stand  with  other  great  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  behalf 
cf  human  liberties.  „i,,«.^ „ 

The  four  Florida  Nerrcrs  were  arrested  after  an  aged  white  man 
harbecn  fovmd  murdered.  A  large  number  of  "suspects  were 
an-stcd  in  dragnet  fashion  Thrv  were  questioned  at  length.  A 
?e^  of  them  finf  llv  were  held  for  more  prolonged  questioning.  The 
four  who  were  flnallv  convicted  wore  questioned  for  nearly  a  week 
all  dav  long  every  day  and  all  night  long  the  final  day  After 
sloutly  denvlng  their  guilt  for  nearly  a  week,  they  finally  ""brol.e." 

Meanwhile  as  Mr  Justice  Black  points  out  in  his  opln.on,  the 
Kegris  were  iS  buxromidings  such  aTwould  naturally  frighten  and 


upset  them.  As  the  Justice  says,  "the  haunting  fear  of  mob  violence 
was  around  them  " 

Tlic  NefToes  had  no  opportunity  to  consult  friends  or  relatives  or 
to  eiagage  counsel.     Their  civil  rlchts  were  not  accorded  to  them. 

Against  this  sort  of  recret  inquisitorial  police  methods  Mr.  Justice 
Black  speaks  cut  vehemently.  T>iere  are  many  admirable  and 
stirring  passai,es  in  his  opinion,  such  as  the  following: 

"Todav.  as  in  ages  past,  we  are  not  without  tragic  jroof  that  the 
exalted  ix)wer  cf  some  governments  to  punish  manufactured  crime 
dlctatorlallv    Is    the    handmaid   of    tyranny. 

"Under  our  constitutional  svstem  courts  stand  against  any  winds 
that  blow  as  havens  of  refvi;,-e  for  those  who  mn'hi  otherwise  suffer 
because  they  are  helpless,  weak,  outnumbered,  or  because  they 
are  nonconforming  victims  of  prejudice  and  public  excite- 
ment.    •     •      •  ,  ,        ,,,    J 

"The  testimony  of  centuries.  In  governments  of  varying  kinc^s 
over  populations  of  different  races  and  beliefs.  stiK)d  as  proof  that 
phvslcal  and  mental  torture  and  coocrclon  had  brought  about  tho 
tragically  unjust  sacrifices  of  some  who  were  the  noblest  and  most 
useful  cf  their  generations. 

""Tlie  rack  the  thumbscrew,  the  wheel,  solitary  confinement,  pro- 
tracted questioning  and  cross-qucstlonin,-;,  and  other  Ingenious 
forms  of  entrapment  of  the  helpless  or  unpopular  had  left  their 
wake  of  mutilated  bodies  and  shattered  minds  along  the  way  of  the 
cress,  the  guinotine.  the  stake,  and  the  hangman's  noofc." 

This  is  one  of  the  great  Supreme  Court  opinions  of  our  time,  and 
it  stamps  Hugo  Black  as  a  liberal  Justice  of  the  highest  status, 
Alabama  is  proud  of  him. 

I  From    the   Montgomery    (Ala  I    Advertiser   of    February    13,    1940] 

BLACKS    INCKE.^SINC    ST.\TCTIE 

The  two  opinions  wrltt-en  by  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  LaFayeltc  Blacl:. 
adopted  and  announced  by  the  Supreme  Covut  of  the  United 
States  yesterday,  will  advance  him  several  degrees  higher  in  public 
esteem  All  of  his  pievious  opinions  have  consistently  enhanced 
h  8  piestlge,  as  witness  the  increasing  number  of  friendly  com- 
ments by  able  critics  upon  his  quiet  performances.  The  most 
recent  ones  are  even  more  challenging  than  any  b?fore  them. 

Some  of  the  questions  i.s-igned  to  Mr.  Jus'ice  Black  by  Chief 
Justice  Hughts— Mr.  Hughes  is  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Court— were  none  too  inviting,  some  indeed  aroused  the  suspicion 
that  New  York  s  most  eminent  Baptist  layman  was  slyly  hazing 
Hugo  who  in  the  fiist  stormy  days  of  his  career  on  the  bench, 
was  the  whipping  boy  of  all  who  thought  that  they  saw  in  his 
appointment  an  opportunity  finally  to  eviscerate  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
M-mv  others  whose  good  will  for  the  Prtsidtnt  could  not  be 
gainsaid,    were    sincerely   disturbed.      But    this    is    water    over    the 

dam.  ,  ..».      I.     1       » 

Black's  critics  insLsted  upon  appraising  him  upon  the  basis  of 
his  conduct  as  a  young,  unknown  politician  in  Alabama  whose 
amb.tlon  to  get  on  "first  base  led  him  into  a  casual,  but  temporary, 
nfllliation  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  His  member-hip  in  the  Klan, 
to  be  sure  saw  him  sniely  through  his  first  trial  by  ordeal  before 
Alabama  Democratis  in  1926.  It  put  him  in  the  United  States 
Senate  But  this  misadventure  had  no  ill  effect  upon  his  philos- 
ophy and  character  as  a  Senator.  He  quickly  rose  In  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  colleagues.  Ho  won  wide  attention  as  a  debater. 
He  became  even  more  famous  as  an  investigator.  In  the  latter 
days  of  his  career  in  the  upper  Chamber  he  was  commonly  recog- 
nized as  a  first-string  Senator.  It  had  dawned  upon  his  public 
that  Black  was  a  pa.ssionate  libertarian,  and  an  advanced  thinker, 
whcsp  life  and  personality  had  been  deeply  affected  by  a  self- 
attained  scholarship.  His  competent  workmanship  appealed  to  ob- 
fccrvers  It  is  midnight  oil,  pnde,  ambition,  driving  power,  and 
compassion  that   have   carried  this  fellow  to  his  present  enviable 

i^tation.  .  ,  ,  ,    .^ 

Knowing  what  was  in  Hugo  Black— the  American  public  couldn  t 
have  known  it  so  well— the  Advertiser  voluntarily  took  its  stand 
by  his  .side  In  1937  when  the  thunder  and  lightning  came  thickly 
following  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  a  new 
experience  for  the  Advertiser  to  be  for  Black,  for  up  until  then 
Mr  Black  and  the  Advertiser  had  served  the  L<3rd  by  working  in 
rival  vineyards  Outside  of  Alabama  Mr.  Black  had  few  friends  to 
plead  his  cause  when  a  Pittsburgh  reporter  ""exposed"  Hugos  old 
membership  in  the  Klan— a  memliershlp  long  known  to  the 
Advertt-ser  and  to  most,  if  not  all,  Alabamans.  From  1926  to  1937. 
we  thout^ht  was  a  long  time  for  an  enterpri.-ilng  Pittsburgh  news- 
paper to"  wwk  at  the  task  of  turning  ancient  history  Into  new.s. 
Naturally  we  lifted  an  evebmw  when  in  1938  a  Pittsburgh  reporter 
received  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  repeating,  sub.'^tantlally,  ^vhat  the 
editor  cf  the  Advertls-'r  had  don?  10  years  before,  for  which  this 
editor  llkewl.se  received  a  Pulitzer  prize.  VJc  thought  it  a  waste  of 
good  prize  money.  The  Pitt.sburgh  paper,  although  a  daily,  did  no 
better  Job  than  the  Yale  (quarterly)   Review  might  have  done. 

And  so  It  was  easy  for  the  AdvcrtLser  to  take  the  side  of  Hugo 
when  his  crisis  came.  It  did  .so  because  It  was  convinced,  and  It 
so  predicted  in  a  series  of  editorials,  that  a  country  which  did  not 
then  understand  Black  would  yet  come  to  recognize  him  as  a 
great  Jurist  We  have  been  a.-nired  since  from  many  sources  that 
these  editorials  in  support  of  Black  did  much  to  reconcile  many 
Americans  to  his  appointment  alter  the  savage,  hysterical  attacks 
that  were  made  upon  him. 

Now  the  Advertiser  believes  that  Its  Judgment  has  been  vindi- 
cated by  the  dcportm.ent  of  Mr.  Black  en  the  Bench.  He  has  per- 
formed precisely  as  the  Advertiiier  had  anticipated  that  he  wovild. 
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YMtf^rday  Mr  Black,  gpeaklng  for  the  Supreme  Court,  denounced 
and  rtvrrsed  drcl.sloi.s  by  Flonda  court.s  involving  confes.slons  of 
high  crimes  by  means  of  torture.  The  principals  were  four 
Neeroes     Said  BlacK. 

"To  pernut  human  lives  to  be  forfeited  upon  confessions  thus 
obumed  would  make  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  due 
proce.<i  of  law  a  mf^anlngle^i  symbol."  ^_^ 

These  men  were  subjected  to  ••mterrog&tlons  for  5  days."  The 
very  clrcumstancrs.'  said  Black,  -surrounding  their  confinement 
and  their  quesiionmi?  without  any  formal  charges  havlni?  been 
brought  were  such  aa  to  fill  petitioners  with  terror  and  frightful 
ml««ivln(ts."  w.   i     J 

The  Negroes  contended  that  th'eir  confessions  were  obtained 
by  "violence  and  torture'  covering  nearly  a  week  and  that  this 
Violated  their  constitutional  rlghis. 

Blacks  opinion  sustained  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Nations 
Highest  Bonch.  completely  reversed  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida. 
But  the  opinlnn.  while  interesting  because  of  Us  peculiar  news- 
worthiness  in  the  clrcumstancis.  Is  of  far-reaching  Import  from 
another  point  of  view  It  should  go  far  to  civilize  the  procedure 
of  peace  otncers  and  minor  court*,  especially  In  the  South.  Con- 
fessions by  torture  are  common  practice  In  all  American  Jurisdic- 
tions but  especially  In  southern  Jurisdictions,  most  especially 
where  Negroes  are  concerned.  It  Is  an  abuse  of  human  rights,  a 
practice  of  man  s  Inhumanity  to  man  that  all  of  us  who  know 
anything  about  our  neighbors  know  to  be  common,  so  common 
indfed   that  we   customarily   take   It  for  granted. 

It  IS  a  brutal,  na'-ty.  stinking  practice,  but  we  have  tolerated 
It  to  our  shame  Now  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
•peaking  through  Hugo  LaFayette  Black  of  Alabama,  has  con- 
demned It  and  It  U  up  to  citizens  (and  officials)  ever>where 
to  do  something  about  it.  _^  ..      » 

In  another  opinlnn.  adopted  bv  the  Court,  apparently  without 
dl.«»ent  Mr  Black  held  that  workers  could  not  be  discharged  or 
otherwise  penalized  for  changing  their  affiliation  from  the  A  F. 
of  L  to  the  C.  I.  O  There  Is  not  much  about  the  C  I  O  that  the 
Advertl.ser  likes,  but  It  likes  Black's  opinion  that  men  who  labor 
for  a  living  have  a  right  to  afliUate  with  any  type  of  union  of 
their  choice  The  reasonable  American  must  grant  that  this  Is 
true  and  Just. 

We  stick  to  our  original  thesis — we  were  lonely  when  we  ad- 
vance<l  It— that  Hugo  Black  will  yet  come  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  dominant  personalities  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coxirt. 

fPyom  the  Birmingham  (Ala  )  Age-Herald  of  February  14,  1940] 

BUICK'S    GREAT    UmrRANCE 

H^•ery  once  In  a  while — at  almost  providential  intervals,  it  would 
seem — a  mighty  utterance  is  sounded  in  Wa*ihlngton  and  the  deepest 
and  highest  spirit  of  the  Nation  speaks  once  more.  A  whole  people 
vibraU-A  in  response.  It  Is  as  If  the  soul  of  America  has  found 
voice  An  utterance  of  the  final  Court  cf  the  land.  It  Is.  of  course,  a 
Buprcme  legal  pronouncement.  But  it  Is  even  more  than  that.  It 
be^peaks  Uie  basic  spirit  of  our  law.  of  our  way  of  life,  of  our  aspira- 
tion to  Justice  and  nobility  and  brotherhood.  As  such.  It  brings  a 
rtnewal  of  the  wclU  and  springs  of  our  national  being.  It  gives 
new  strength  to  the  great  spiritual  entity  that  ultimately,  far  more 
than  the  mere  land  itself.  Is  our  country.  It  quickens  our  faith, 
our  devotion,  our  paulotic  love 

Another  such  utterance  came  on  Monday  of  this  week  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Here  In  Alabama  the  response  Is  particularly  proud  and  intense 
because  the  spokesman  of  the  Court  was  Hugo  Black.  It  was  Hugo 
Black,  of  Aliibama.  who  voiced  a  unanimous  Court's  new  proclama- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man.  of  the  right  of  every  man.  however  humble, 
of  whatever  color,  to  the  full  protection  of  fair  processes  cf  the 
law. 

In  Florida  a  white  man  was  murdered  under  particularly  revolting 
'  and  euraglng  circumslancos  A  number  cf  Negroes  were  rounded 
up  in  connection  with  the  case.  Four  of  the  Negroes  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Confession.'^  obtained  after  extended  qucs- 
tloulng  were  used  against  the  Neirroes.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida  upheld  the  conviction.  Appeal  wxs  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States 

The  State  of  Florida  maintained  that  the  Issues  of  fact  relating 
to  the  claim  of  the  defendants  that  due  process  of  law  had  been 
denied  them  had  been  finally  determined  by  a  Jury.  The  Jtu-lsdic- 
tlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  inquire  into  the  Judgments  was  chal- 
lenged But,  terselv.  Justice  Black  dismls.sed  this  contention,  hold- 
ing that  use  of  an  impro^>erly  obtained  confession  might  constitute 
deni.-il  of  a  defendants  right.  The  question  was  whether  the  con- 
fessions had  been  ilUgally  obUmed  Justice  Black  asserted  the 
Jur.sdlctlon  and  duty  of  the  Court  to  look  into  the  record  for  the 
an«wer. 

The  ai-.swer  he  fcund  wn«  that  "due  process  of  law.  preserved  for 
al!  by  our  Con.^tltutlon.  commands  that  no  fuch  practice  ah  that 
disclosed  by  this  record  shall  smd  any  accused  to  hi«  death  ' 

Thr  record  the  declxicn  set  f.irth  shown  a  nhaT'.i  conflict  upon  the 
iwur  of  phflf**  violence.  But  It  l.i  clear,  the  Court  h«'Id.  tha»  drag- 
net method*  "f  nrT<«t  on  nusplclon  Without  wamnt  were  employed: 
that  the  afr<«'.(I  men  "Ignorant  ynun«  colored  tenant  farmers." 
^Pffp  t '.  ■■  !  I  i.r  «rnr<rf)  rcK'tionina  In  a  wrlurt^'d  Jnil  room, 
fpt^f^  •  '  »'••  «i't>i>ii«  fjenrflt  of  friendo  '>r  ndvio^r*  aixl  unrt"  r 
"ftr* 'i»T,«-..fv  . .,   <  >!<  uUud   lo  tifpak   Ut*  alfotigrst   nervf*   and   th* 


Admitted  practices  were  stich.  Justice  Black  wrote,  "as  to  Justify 
the  statement  that  'the  undisputed  facts  showed  that  compulsion 

''so.^bfintly,  sharplv.  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  "Uie  Su- 
prtme  Court  of  Florida  was  In  error  and  Its  Judgment    s  "versed 

Men  shaU  not  die  in  America  on  evidence  so  obtained.  Such 
methods  of  procedure  must  not  be.  Whoever  the  Q^^"-  '^^l;if«^^;" 
the  crime.  Justice  shall  not  be  ba.'^d  on  that  kind  of  pohce  and 
Drosecution  tactics.     Says  the  Court: 

"To  permit  human  lives  to  be  forfeited  upon  confessions  thus 
obtained  would  make  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  due 
process  of  law  a  meaningless  symbol." 

And  the  Age-Herald  Is  especially  moved  by  and  grateful  for  this 

*^W^*are^not  Impressed  by  the  argument  that  law-enforcement 
methods  such  as  those  under  review  are  necessary  to  uphold  our 
laws  The  Constitution  proscribes  such  lawless  means.  Irrcspectue 
of  the  end.  And  this  argument  flouts  the  basic  principle  that  all 
people  must  stand  ou  an  equality  before  the  bar  of  Justice  In  every 
American  court."  _^   ,  .  .,  . 

Here  again  we  have  a  timely  and  a  powerful  condemnation  of 
that  vicious  doctrine  that  a  good  end  Jtistifies  evil  means^  The 
world  today  is  having  a  tragic,  infinitely  costly  lessoo  In  the  fallacy 
of  that  doctrine  But  If  the  lessen  is  thoroughly  learned,  as  teems 
possible,  a  new  world,  a  better  world  than  m«  n  ever  before  have 
known,  will  result. 

This  opinion  by  Hugo  Black  Is  not  the  only  pronouncement  of 
the  kind  by  the  Supreme  Court.  There  have  been  others  and  this 
opinion  itself  refers  to  a  recent  similar  decision  in  a  Mi.ssisslppl 
case  Nevertheless,  the  circumstances  of  this  case  are  such,  the 
force  the  clarity,  and  the  humanitarian  stature  of  this  Black 
opinion  are  such  that  it  will  take  Its  place  amont  the  great  pro- 
nouncements of   the  court. 

It  often  is  difficult  for  men  to  subordinate  the  considerations 
that  appear  to  have  governed  police,  prosecution,  and  court  in 
this  case  until  the  court  of  last  resort  was  reached.  But  Ameri- 
cans m  overwhelming  majority — even  many  of  those  Impressed 
by  the  considerations  the  Supreme  Court  rejected — must  know 
a  profound  and  thrilling  reassurance  and  pride  as  they  read  this 
lofty  document. 

In  a  Supreme  Court  article  In  the  current  Life  It  Is  said: 
"Only  a  handful  of  the  80  Justices  who  have  served  on  it — 
Marshall.  Story.  Taney.  Holmes,  among  the  dead — could  be  called 
great  men  But  nearlv  all  of  them  have  risen  in  some  measure 
to  the  challenge  of  tneir  great  responsibility.  A  current  case  In 
point  Is  Justice  Huso  Black,  President  Roosevelt's  first  and  widely 
damned  as  his  worst  appointee,  who  is  slowly  winning  Informed 
respect  for  his  earnestness  and  intense  awareness  of  the  Impact 
of  changing  social -economic  conditions  on  the  law.  He  may 
take  his  place  with  the  great   Justices  of  history." 

There  Is  a  staggering  answer  in  the  fact  that  this  greet  Black 
opinion  came  from  a  man  who  has  known  so  much  unfair  abuse, 
who  himself  has  faced   accusations  of  intolerance   and   bias. 

Whatever  mistakes  there  have  been  in  Hu^o  Black's  past — and 
we  have  always  been  confident  that  they  have  been  superficial 
mistakes  of  the  head,  not  the  heart — here  In  this  opinion  surely 
speaks  the  real  man.  the  essential  Hugo  Black 

This  newspaper  is  deeply  gratified  to  see  Hui;o  Black  fulfilling 
Its  high  hopes  of  him;  to  see  this  Alabaman  meeting  and  extend- 
ing the  loftiest  traditions  of  the  great  Court  he  is  serv  ng  so 
well. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  )  Record  of  February  14.  1940] 
THE  FOURTIXNTH   AMLNDMENT  COMES   BACK   TO   THE   PEOPLE 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Florida  third-degree  case  is  not  the  first  time  the  fovirteenth 
amendment  was  used  for  the  purpose  intended  by  Its  framers.  But 
this  decision  is  far  and  away  the  most  direct,  sweeping,  and  bril- 
liantly written  application  of  the  amendment  lo  human  rights  that 
has  come  from  cur  highest  Court. 

When  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  written,  most  of  the  Con- 
gressmen and  State  legislators  who  voted  for  It  had  in  mind  Just 
such  cases  as  that  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Flonda  affair. 
It  was  p:u-t  of  the  reconstruction  measures  adopted  after  the  Civil 
War.  and  if  an  .American  of  that  time  had  been  asked  to  explain 
why  the  amendment  was  needed  he  might  have  said: 

•Race  prejudice  In  the  South  is  still  bitter,  will  be  for  many  years. 
Suppose  a  crime  is  committed  and  Negroes  are  suspected.  They 
will  be  rounded  up  without  warrant,  tried  without  proper  counsel 
or  other  legal  safeguards  of  the  Innocent,  and  State  courts  will 
uphold  this  procedure." 

The  amendment  was  also  designed  to  ntilllfy  State  laws  which 
discriminated  against  Negroes 

In  many  respects  the  fourteenth  amendment  has  been  a  dead 
letter  We  know  that  Negroes  have  been  discriminated  against  by 
Ixith  law  and  procedure  In  some  States,  and  that  the  Federal  courts 
have  not  until  recently  effectively  intervened  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  helpless  Individual  against  certain  Stat*'S 

Meanwhile,  the  Supreme  Court  Interpreted  the  fourteenth 
amendment  »»^  a.«  to  make  It  one  of  the  most  important  guaran* 
lien  in  the  Crnntif ullon, 

Alm^t  from  th"  flr^t,  there  wa*  an  attempt  to  u*e  it  a«  a  uhleld 
for  rorp'>rat»'in«  »«ain»'  r^ulatory  Ht«t#  p«mff  Thi»  Iftnd  iryn- 
tatli/*o  in  IHIM  in  tix-  rmim  ut  S*ul«  ClM»  Cvui^ty  a§aln«t  th« 
ItoUUKrn  ffMU;   U«lU'y»a. 
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The  Interpretation  was  extended,  until  by  the  close  of  the  last 
century  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  Judicially  accepted  as  the 
refuge  of  utility  com.panies  from  State  rate  regulation  and  the 
sanctuary  of  corpi.rations  generally. 

In  the"  1920s  a  biginnmg  was  finally  made  to  apply  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  Its  original  purpose— the  protection  of  the 
Individual  nnh's  of  political  minorities.  In  the  Nebraska  sc.rxil 
case  the  Gi'tlow  case,  several  newspaper  censorship  cases,  ihe 
Scottsboro  cas?,  the  Dirk  De  Jonge  case.  th3  Angelo  Herndon  case, 
and  the  recent  civil-rlghts  cases  the  Court  has  created  a  liberal 
line    of    decisions    returning    the    fourteenth    amendment    to    the 

^'^Thi*  progre.<5s  Is  crowned  by  the  Florida  third-degree  case.  Here 
we  had  the  familiar  ex:.mple  of  Negroes  arrested  by  dragnet  during 
a  period  of  mob  hysteria  in  a  S-)Uthern  community.  We  have  an 
admitted  detention,  without  specific  charge  and  without  counsel 
being  permitted  to  the  accused.  We  h::ve  the  prolonged  question- 
ing under  which  "confe.sions"  were  finally  extorted. 

Whether  or  not  the  prisoners  were  actually  beaten  the  procedure 
seems  to  be  the  exact  reverse  of  what  we  who  share  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  legal  tradition  mean  by  "due  process  of  law.  '  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Flonda  upheld  this  procedure  and  the  convictions  ob- 
tained under  It.  But  for  the  fourteenth  amendment  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  these  four  Negroes  would  have  been 
executed — legally   lynched.  .    .».   ^   .,.w 

Too  much  sipnittcance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  s  opinion  was  written  by  Justice 
Hugo  L  Black.  The  fourteenth  amendment  was  a  partisan  amend- 
ment It  was  adopted  with  not  a  single  Democrat  in  Congress 
voting  for  It  In  all  the  State  legislatures  that  ratified  it  only  one 
lone  Democrat  voted  for  it.  ^        .r.  .,    t>      . 

Yet  Justice  Black,  a  Democrat,  appointed  by  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent wrote  the  stronsc.-t  opinion  on  record  upholding  the  real 
intent  of  the  amendiv.ent.     It  Is  no  longer  a  partisan  Issue. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  was  originally  a  sectional  measure. 
Yet  Justice  Black,  a  native  of  the  deep  South,  is  its  champion.  It 
Is  no  longer  a  sectional  matter.  ^   ,  ,,  tdi     i, 

A  ereat  hue  and  crv  was  raised  over  the  fact  that  Hugo  Black 
had  once  been  a  Klansman.  The  Record  Joined  in  that  denuncia- 
tion of  him.  .  .    J.  ^ 

We  have  sin-e  regretted  it.  No  man  In  whom  race  prejudice 
re.mained  could  have  written  the  ringlns  opinion  that  Black  did. 
iipho'.dinc  equality  before  the  law.  ^     „  ,. 

Tliree-quarlcrs  of  a  century  after  the  Civil  War  the  Nation  Is 
beginning  to  unite  on  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  for 
which  it  was  fought.  With  this  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
ob.^^crves.  in  the  finest  possible  way,  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Comparison  of  Pie-War  and  War  Period  Exports 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IX  THK  IIOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23.  1940 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  any  trade  benefit  has  been 
derived  bv  thi.s  country  as  a  result  of  the  war  now  poing  on 
in  Europe.  Therefore  I  believe  that  a  comparison  of  our 
exports  for  the  5-month  war  period,  from  September  1.  1939, 
to  January  31,  1940.  with  the  same  5  months  of  last  year 

will  prove  of  interest. 

I  therefore  offer  the  following  table  of  figures  taken  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce: 

Cofton,  tobacco,  and  focdsUiffs  in  our  export  war  trade;  United 
States  ci-ports  5  ynanths  of  uar  period.  Sept.  1.  1939.  to  Jan.  31, 
1^40   compared  wUh  corresponding  5  months  of  pre-uar  period 


It  Will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  in  the  exports  from  this  country  dur- 
ing the  5-month  war  period  over  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
However,  less  than  one-third  of  this  increase  is  in  agri- 
cultural products.  Practically  all  of  the  increase  in  exports 
of  agricultural  products  is  accounted  for  by  the  war  demand 
for  raw  cotton.  Excluding  small  increases  in  the  exports  of 
canned  vegetables,  meat,  and  lard,  our  foreign  trade  in  agri- 
cultural and  food  products  has  shown  a  heavy  decrease, 
especially  in  tobacco. 

It  is  apparent  tliat  thus  far  the  so-called  war  boom  has 
not  been  of  any  benefit  to  the  average  American  farmer. 
With  the  belligerent  powers  being  placed  on  a  cash-and- 
carry  basis,  under  our  neutrality  law.  it  .seems  evident  from 
the  above  figures  that  such  powers  are  conserving  their  cash 
for  the  purchase  of  needed  war  materials  and  are  buying 
their  foodsiuffs  and  agricultural  products  in  other  markets 
on  an  exchange  or  credit  basis,  to  the  detriment  of  American 
agriculture.  ^____ 

An  Appreciation  of  the  Late  Dr.  William  E.  Dodd 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcd7icsday,  February  21,  1940 


Domestic  exports 


5  months  omling  Jan.  31- 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  HOUR 


Mr  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  sus- 
tained a  tragic  lo.ss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  WiUiam  E.  Dodd. 
former  Ambassador  to  Germany. 

I  had  the  pood  fortune  to  know  Dr.  Dodd  well,  and  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  family.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
charm  and  ho.spitality  of  his  lovely  estate,  Stoneleiph,  at 
Round  Hill,  Va.  Dr.  Dodd  represented  an  intellectual  view- 
point cherished  by  many  men  of  erudition  and  sincerity  in 
America  His  tragic  passing  in  this  critical  hour  of  our 
country's  history  is  a  telling  blow  to  the  cause  of  progres- 
sive legislation.  In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  The  Hour, 
there  is  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Dodd  which  rather  compre- 
hensively discusses  his  life  and  career  and  the  significance  of 
his  contributions  to  contemporary  history.  As  an  apprecia- 
tion to  Dr.  Dodd,  and  becau.se  I  know  of  the  wide.'^pread 
interest  in  him  and  the  profound  admiration  entertained  for 
him  by  intellectuals  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  I  am  including  herewith  such  article,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

(From  Tlie  Hour  of  February  17,  1040] 
Death    of    William     E.    Dodd-  -Chairman    or    American    Council 

Against  Nazi  Propaganda  Was  Valiant  and  Consistent  Foe  or 

Reaction  in  All  Its  Manifestations 

Dr  William  E  Dodd.  head  of  the  group  responsible  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  The  Hour,  died  at  3;  10  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 9  at  hi.s  country  home  in  Round  Hill,  Va.  In  falling  health 
for  more  than  a  year,  he  was  stricken  with  pneumonia  on  I-cbru- 
an-  7  and  alreadv  the  next  dnv  his  condition  appeared  to  be  hope- 
less He  was  70  vears  old.  Widelv  known  a.s  profes-sor  of  American 
history  at  tlie  University  of  Chicago,  he  was  in  the  summer  ;f 
1933  appointed  by  President  Roo.sevelt  to  the  pc^t  of  United 
States  Amba,s.sador  to  Germany.  In  which  capacity  he  served  until 
December  1937  Both  In  Germany  and  upon  his  return  to  this 
country  he  was  an  outstanding  critic  of  the  Nazi  regime.  In  Jan- 
uary 1939  he  headed  the  newly  lormecj  American  Council  Against 
Nazi  Propai^anda.  and  he  held  the  chalrman.^hlp  until  the  day  of 
his' death  'The  office  of  the  council  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  Mrs   Martha  Dodd  Stern  and  Mr.  William  E    Dcdd.  Jr.,  daughter 

^"  It^r  with  a  sen.se  of  real  grief  that  we  of  the  council  staff  have 
learned  of  vour  fathers  death  We  feel  lhl«  not  only  becaufie  of 
the  ttlTcctl'-n  and  respect  we  had  lor  him  h«  a  m>.n  but  also 
becauw  of  our  knowledge  ol  the  greatness  of  hl8  contribution  to 
th«  cmiw  of  (JemrKracy." 

Do<W,  WM  ^nn  ut  cmyton,  W,  C-,  on  Octob«f  21,  1IM».    At  tto*  iMM> 
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of  27.  In  l»a.  he  received  hU  desrree  of  bachelor  of  science  from 
Vl'Tcmia  Polytechnic  Institute,  whereupon  he  remained  In  the 
BCliool  M  a  member  of  the  factUly.  tt-aching  history.  He  wa«  aL-^o 
a  gradual*  student,  and.  In  1897.  rer»MVing  from  the  In.stltute  h\s 
defrree  of  mastt-r  of  science,  he  decided  to  go  abroad  to  continue 
bis  itradiiate  study  toward  the  ultimate  det^'**'  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy Forty  and  fifty  years  ago  Germany  waa  considered  by 
American  students  and  professors  us  the  best  place  to  learn 
scirntinc  methods  of  historical  researrh.  and  so  It  was  for  Germany 
that  young  Dodd  sailed  He  rema;ned  at  the  University  of  Leipzig 
until  1900.  m  which  year  he  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
philoBophy.  ofTenng  to  that  sclu.ol  his  dissertation  JefTersons 
Rueckkehr  zur  Pollilk,  dealing  with  Thomas  Jefferwn's  return  to 
active  political  lile  In  179«  and  his  struggle  against  the  reactionary 
Federalists    (forerunners   of    present-day    Republicans). 

A  convinced  Democrat  of  the  JeCersonian  school,  young  Dodd 
quickly  won  recognition  upon  his  return  to  America  In  1900  as  a 
thotightful  historian  who  sought  in  the  past,  particularly  that  of 
the  American  South,  social  and  economic  roots  and  principles  ac- 
counting for  the  ills  and  triumphs  of  the  present  day.  Hus  early 
Influence  In  Americas  academic  circles  was  exefled  through  his 
teaching  at  Randolph-Macon  College  from  1900  to  1908;  It  was  also 
in  this  period  that  he  published  Life  of  Nathaniel  Macon  (1903) 
and  Ufe  of  JefTcrson  Davis  (1907i 

In  1908  be-^vra-s  called  to  the  University  of  Chicuigo.  where  for  the 
next  25  years  he  was  to  make  his  greatest  contribution  to  historical 
research  and  writing.  Hundreds  of  graduate  students  passed 
through  hi.s  s»-minars.  which  were  mainly  on  the  evi  lution  and 
collapse  of  the  O'.d  South  as  part  of  Americas  struggles  for  democ- 
racy. Many  of  them,  dispersing  tu  teach  In  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country,  spread  his  Interpretation  of 
/^American  hlstorv  with  great  enthusiasm.  Men  and  women  of  "the 
Dcdd  school"  were  btcomli.g  an  mHuence  In  themselves.  Dr. 
Dcdds  publlshetl  works  of  this  phase  Include  State^-men  of  the  Old 
Scnith  (191l»  Lxpansion  and  Conf.ict  (1915).  The  Cotton  Klncrdom 
(1919)  Woodrow  Wilson  and  His  Work  (1920) .  Lincoln  or  Lee  (1928). 
and  The  Old  South  1 1937  >  Only  the  fir-^t  volume  of  the  la.«=t- 
named  has  app«ared.  further  work  on  the  series  being  Interrupted 
by  Dr.  Dodds  last  Illness. 

AMB.\SS.^DOR   or  DKMOCR-KCT   TO   THE    LAND   OF   FASCtSM 

The  nomination  of  Dr  Dodd  to  the  post  of  Amb.ossador  to  Ger- 
many in  the  summer  of  1933  came  as  a  surprise  not  only  to  the 
public  accustomed  to  see  carter  diplomats  or  rich  Industrialists  at 
such  posts,  but  ab-o  to  Dr  Dodd  and  his  family.  In  her  book. 
Through  Embassy  Eyes.  Martha  Dodd  recalls  that  at  the  time 
thev   wondered   as   to   President    Roosevelt  s   motives: 

"Could  It  have  been,  we  asked  ourselves  privately,  that  President 
Roosevelt  wanted  to  register  his  belief  In  the  democratic  system 
by  sending  a  representative  as  unconnected  with  fascism  as  any 
human  could  be-  a  man  who  had  been  loynl  and  unwavering  In 
his  support  of  democratic  tdenli.  modest,  scholarly  Incorruptible 
pclltlcally  and  financially,  a  student  of  the  old  Germany  where 
freedom  was  still  not  an  empty  slogan?" 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  sojourn  In  B?rUn.  Dr  Dcdd  as- 
tonlshfd  thr  Ni^i.s  and  th.-lr  collaborators  from  among  the  old- 
line  high-caste  C»erm«ns  by  his  refusal  to  surround  himself  with 
pomp  bv  his  insistence  on  carrying  out  his  duties  In  a  genuinely 
democrat'c  way  Of  yet  greater  discomfort  to  them  proved  the 
opimness  with  which  ho  rt-peatrdly  pr-clnlmed  his  repugnance  at  the 
crtjeliy  and  repression  marking  the  Nazi  dictatorship  Not  only 
did  he  lodge  formal  diplomatic  protests  against  the  various  infringe- 
ment-^  upon  the  rights  of  Am-ricans  In  Germany,  but  m  public 
addresses  he  volet d  his  attitude  toward  nazi-ism  as  hi.stcrian  and 
philosopher  an  attltud?  which  wa.s  always  one  of  strong  con- 
demnation In  193V  H  few  months  afu-r  arrival  In  Berlin.  EXr. 
D-dd  delivered  a  speech  In  which  he  drew  unflattermg  parallels 
betwetMi  the  rtgimc  of  Hitler  and  the  brutal  dictatorships  of  the 
ancient  Caesars  In  1914.  speaking  In  Bremen,  the  ambassad.ir 
declared  that  "only  neighborly  Icve  can  .save  the  world  now  — once 
more  he  warned  the  Germans  of  the  perils  of  the  dictatorship  ruling 
them  .1!  d  calUd  for  a  rtnurn  to  Christian  ideals.  In  July  1935.  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  Berlin,  he  braided  mischievous  propaganda 
as  "one  of  the  errors  of  our  time  •  Ooebbels  t^xik  it  as  a  criticism 
aimed  directlv  at  him.  and  other  Nazi  leaders,  too.  were  not  far 
behind  in  their  hatred  of  the  outspoken  representative  of  democracy 

Tlie  Nazi's  made  a  point  of  avoiding  diplomatic  receptions  in  the 
American  Embassy.  In  return.  '  Martha  Dodd  recalls,  "we  declmod 
many  cfflclal  afTalrs  given  bv  these  same  Nazis,  though  we  observed 
as  strictly  iui  p^issible  thr  rules  of  courtesy  and  accepted  diplomatic 
etiquette  "  The  State  Department  backed  Dr  Dudd  s  policy  and 
actions  until  September  1937.  when  the  Secretary  of  Stale.  Cordi  11 
Hull  against  the  advice  of  the  Ambassador,  decided  to  send  Charge 
d  Affaires  Prentiss  Gilbert  as  Hitler  s  guest  at  the  N.izl  party  ccn- 
lir.-s.^  in  Nuremb«'rg  Dr  Dcdd  prote.nied  this  step  as  tending  to 
lend  dignity  to  the  barrag.<  of  anlldt-mccrHtic  and  anli*emlllc 
•pe.-che.  usual  at  tho  Naiil  party  ccngrrsres  But  the  Br.ti).h 
rrrniur  N.-Mllr  Chanil.erlnl:i.  b.-iit  on  apjH-.uiing  Hitler,  allowed  his 
amh^siiad  T  to  go  to  Nun-niherg.  the  ITmch  followed  suit,  and  the 
United  Butcj.  Slate  Department  b-  havrd  iimllarly. 

MlAINar    aiACTl«)W    AT    MOMI 

Amrrlran  resrtionane*  were  raising  their  hend"*.  and  Dr  T>^rt 
rrnpond'd  to  their  mactuniition*  with  keen  ind'gnation  In  May 
1937  he  viri-tf  a  letter  to  several  Senatora  on  the  quenticm  of  the 
f«sctuniariefi  opposition  to  President  Bociscvelt  »  proposed  reform 
ol  tiK  ttupremc  Court.     In  a  careful  buturical  auaiysu  aud  sum- 


mary he  showed  the  unprincipled  selfl-h  designs  of  tho-e  who 
hampered  reforms  and  progro«  under  the  mask  of  allegiance  to 
the  Constitution.  The  concluding  paragraph  revca.ed  the  plans 
of  a  certain  American  near-bllllonalre  to  finance  and  control  an 
American  dictate  r  When  the  letter  was  mnde  public,  the  press 
seized  upon  the  paragraph,  making  much  of  Dr.  Dt^dds  refusal  to 
name  the  man. 

In  other  ways,  too,  Dr  Dodd  continued  to  express  his  concern 
with  the  growine  bcildness  of  domestic  and  foreign  malefactors  of 
wealth  Returning  to  the  United  States  on  a  leave  of  absence  In 
the  ■summer  of  1937,  he  lectured  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
to  th.-  public  at  largo,  everywhere  attracting  largo  audiences,  and 
on  all  occasions  reiterating  his  stanch  belief  In  democracy. 

Despite  his  renown  he  romalned  modest,  T\plcal  of  him  was  a 
chance  meeting  on  the  campus  with  a  graduate  student  to  whom 
the  Anibas.sador  extencied  his  hand  with  the  una.ssumlng  Introduc- 
tion: "Dcdd  Is  my  name."  He  would  not  take  It  for  granted  that 
practically  everyone  knew  who  he  wus. 

RESICN.'^TION  AND  VSST   2    TEARS 

Dr  Dodd  returned  to  Berlin  late  In  1937.  but  It  was  plain  that 
the  relations  between  him  and  the  Nazis  were  reaching  a  breaking 
point  Thus,  his  resignation  in  December  1937  came  as  no  surprise. 
At  first  the  Nazis  treated  his  resignation  and  departure  with  stony 
silence  but  later  their  press  went  to  unbelievable  e.xtremcs  m 
heaping  abuse  upon  him. 

The  health  of  both  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Dodd  suffered  as  the  result  of 
their  trying  but  courageous  life  and  work  In  Nazi  Germany.  In  the 
spring  of  19:!3  Mrs.  Dodd  died  o!  heart  failure  and  her  death  was  a 
further  blow  to  Dr  Dodd  Nevertheless,  valiantly  and  nt  great  sacri- 
fice he  continued  his  wcrk  of  opposition  to  the  dark  Icrces  both 
here  and  abroad.  His  chairmanship  of  the  American  Council  Agalrst 
Nazi  Propaganda  was  a  source  of  constant  Inspiration  to  his  associ- 
ates In  the  field 

In  these  day.-;  of  1940  when  the  reactionaries  of  the  South  and 
other  American  regions,  both  In  Congress  and  outside,  carry  on  a 
most  vicious  campaign  against  fcrelgn-bcrn.  Negroes,  and  other 
minorities.  It  Is  fitting  to  recall  Dr.  Dodds  words  pronounced  In  the 
course  of  a  lecture  delivered  7  years  ago  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary.  William.-burg.  Va.  In  the  lecture,  entitled  "Federal 
Constitution  and  Its  Application."  he  thus  characterized  the  Fed- 
eralists attempts  of  1796  to  violate  the  Bill  of  Rights;  "The  young 
United  States  nf  America  enacted  alien  and  sedition  laxs  In  har- 
mony with  BigUsh  reactionary  p»olicy  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  ( f 
both  Federal  and  State  constitutions "  He  concluded  with  this 
truly  inspiring  message-prophecy  on  the  nature  of  the  American 
world  of  tomorrow: 

"It  must  be  a  new  world,  a  new  attitude  toward  constltutlorw  and  a 
recognition  that  privileged  groups  always  work  their  own  ruin.  If  not 
regulated  by  government;  and  working  their  own  ruin  thev  wrrk 
that  of  their  fellows  In  vart  numbers  •  •  •  The  principle  of 
democracy  is  as  vital  today  as  In  1770" 


Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IX  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23.  1940 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
there  is  probably  no  more  important  subject  to  come  before 
this  body  during  this  session  of  Congress  than  the  one  now 
pending  before  it.  and  that  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  continue  the  policy,  for  an  additional  period,  of  entering 
into  trade  agreements  between  this  Government  and  other 
nations  as  heretofore  authorized.  It  is  unfortimate  that  so 
many  times  when  matters  of  legislation  are  taken  up  that 
any  questions  or  proposals  are  opposed  by  some,  regardle.ss  of 
how  meritorious  they  are.  purely  upon  the  ground  that  the 
proposal  is  advocated  by  the  President  of  the  party  in  power. 
I  think  one  of  the  many  great  achievements  of  President 
Roo.sevelfs  administration  Is  tho  benefits  that  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  trade  asreemenLs  which  Secretary  Hull, 
on  bfhalf  of  the  United  States  Government.  ha»  entered  mio 
with  the  various  countries.  Now.  of  course.  It  Is  not  expected 
that  in  every  detail  every  Individual  throughout  the  country 
can  be  satbfled  by  such  agreementa.  The  minds  of  some  peo- 
ple do  not  reach  far  back  and  sometimes  there  are  tho^e  who 
soon  forget.  If  there  i.s  one  thing  that  can  be  pointed  to  that 
did  more  to  destroy  and  Injure  the  agricultural  Intere-sts  of 
this  country  and  finally  brought  about  a  general  collapse  of 
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Mr.  Wage  Earner,  are  you  broke  and  out  of  work,  or  If  neither. 

rm    vrtti    Irtclncr    ct<«<>n   nn    nrrnunt    nf    frnr    of    loslnt?    VOUr    lob? 


The  full  fruit  of  organized  and  sanctlHed  gangsters  is  nationalism, 
and  nationalism  was  invented  to  permit  ruling  gangsters  to  do  to 
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banks  and  business  interests  of  the  country  generally,  it  was 
the  high  protective  tariff  law  that  was  passed  under  the 
administration  of  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover  while  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  That  tariff  law  was  enacted  under 
Mr.  Hoover's  administration  and  it  raised  the  tariff  walls  so 
high  against  practically  every  nation  on  earth  that  the  United 
States  Government  suffered  greatly  from  the  loss  of  trade 
and  the  result  was  almost  a  complete  collapse  of  the  farm 
industry.  Farm  products  wont  down  and  it  became  the  fore- 
runner of  the  breaking  of  banks  throughout  the  country  and 
many  a  home  was  foreclosed  under  mortgage  as  a  result  of 
this  debacle  that  had  been  brought  about  by  the  legislation 
referred  to. 

Certainly  the  people  of  tho  United  States  will  not  be  unwise 
enough  to  now  want  to  turn  back  and  wipe  out  what  ad- 
vantages we  have  gained  and  go  back  to  tho  old  logrolling 
system  and  reestablish  a  policy  that  has,  v.ithin  the  last  few 
ytars.  so  seriously  injured  our  country.  There  is  one  thing 
we  must  remember— we  cannot  sfll  everything  we  produce 
to  other  people  without  doing  some  buying  ourselvts.  One 
who  is  so  short-sighted  and  so  selfish  as  to  believe  he  can 
have  his  cake  and  cat  it  too  is  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 
It  would  be  one  of  the  most  unwise  moves  this  country  could 
make  if  we  should  now  wipe  out  and  destroy  the  power  to 
extend  or  renew  these  and  other  trade  agreements  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  now  being  made.  The  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  has  performed  a  magnificent 
service.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  the  trade- 
agreement  program,  and  his  outstanding  work  and  achieve- 
ment in  this  particular  will  stand  out  forever  as  a  memorial 
to  his  great  service  along  with  his  wonderful  achievement  in 
the  handling  of  our  Government's  international  problems  in 
this  trying  hour  when  the  world  is  so  much  in  disastrous 
conflxt. 

There  is  only  one  of  two  choices  that  can  be  made  In 
regard  to  tho  handling  of  trade  relations  between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  other  nations  of  the  world — one  is  through 
the  process  that  is  now  being  employed  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Administration  and  the  other   is  to  go  back   to  that   rule 
employed  for  so  many  years  and  which  proved  so  disastrous 
under'the  adminLst rations  of  President  Taft  and  Prtsident 
Hoover.     Unfortunately  for  our  country,  a  great  portion  of 
its  area  in  1934  and  in  1936  suffered  very  severe  droughts. 
Many  sections  of  our  country,  in  those  years,  were  almost 
completely  burned.     Necessarily  .some  importations  were  re- 
quired to  come  in  at  that  time  to  meet  our  own  immediate 
needs.     One  only  has  to  go  back  to  1932.  which  happened 
to  be  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Hoover's  Administration,  and  you 
uill  rememb.^r  that  you  could  buy  corn  almost  all  over  this 
country  for  15  cents  per  bushel  and  in  some  States  like  the 
great  State  of  Iowa  it  was  sold  on  the  public  market  at  less 
than  that.     The  prices  of  other  farm  commod.ties  were  in 
proportion   and   oven   wheat   was  selling   for  25  cents   per 
bushel.    It  is  well  known  that  unless  there  is  a  stable  basis 
upon   which   tho  agricultural   interests  of   our   country   can 
operate,  there  cannot   be   any   permanent   prosperity.    The 
farming  interests  of  th3  country  understand  that  there  must 
be  and  shall  be  more  or  less  teamwork  between  agricultural 
interests   and   industry,   each  having  and  obtaining  a   fair 
share  of  the  profits  resulting  from  their  toil,  but  the  farming 
Interests  also  well  know  that  they  cannot  afford  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  old  pohcy  of  logrolling,  when  it  com.es  to  making 
up  a  trad3  policy  by  the  creating  of  high  tariffs,  so  high  as 
will   cause,  as   it   has  caased  heretofore,  a  collapse  of   the 
roof  of  the  house  of  our  country's  general  business  structure. 
I  commend  tho  wise  policy  that  has  been  pursued  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  handling  of  these  trade  agreements.    I  would  not  claim 
perfection  for  all.  of  course,  but  a  careful  study  of  any 
Impartial  mind  that  Is  well  Informed  on  the  trade  trends  and 
trade  situation  existing  between  this  countrj' and  other  coun- 
tries Is  bound  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trade-agree- 
ment policy  should  be  continued  as  most  advantageous  to 
the  people  m  general  of  these  United  States. 


This  Thing  of  Worrying  About  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE  = 

OF  ^VA.SHI^G^()N 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    TIIE    AMERICAN    GUARDIAN.    OKLAHOMA 

CITY.  OKLA. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  including  here- 
with an  editorial  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
American  Guardian,  a  liberal  weekly  paper  published  at 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  The  article  is  by  that  well-known 
protagonist  of  liberalism  and  writer  of  provocative,  chal- 
lenging observations,  Oscar  Amcringer.  "It  calls  attention 
to  the  imperative  need  for  the  concentration  by  statesmen 
upon  rehabilitation  of  cur  economic  order  in  the  United 
States;  il  deplores  the  emphasis  upon  the  problems  of  Europe 
and  the  Orient;  it  deprecates  the  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
indigence  of  Europe  while  overlooking  and  neglecting  the 
impoveri.'^hment  of  American  citizens.  The  editorial  points 
graphically  at  the  all-too-prevalcnt  vogue  in  our  country  of 
tearing  our  hair  in  frantic  emotional  excitement  because  far 
away  there  is  trouble  and  despair,  while  close  at  home  our 
eyes  seem  to  be  glazed  with  a  myopic  film  and  we  are  blind 
to  our  neglect  of  our  own  people  here. 

Liberals  everywhere  are  insistent  that  this  Congress  should 
legislate  effectively  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  millions  of 
underfed  and  underprivileged  sharecroppers  and  tenant 
farmers;  that  we  give  to  the  Negro  some  measure  of  decent 
treatment  and  justice  and  provide  him  with  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  sanitary  and  respectable  living  conditions;  that  we 
actually  eliminate  child  labor  and  with  it  all  of  its  dread 
sequels:  that  we  provide  for  a  practical  extension  of  a  public- 
health  program  so  that  medical  and  surgical  care  will  not 
be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  comfortably  fixed  and 
well  to  do;  that  we  supply  to  the  youth  of  America  some- 
th-ng  mere  than  threats,  admonitions,  red-baiting  sneers, 
patronizing  pats  on  the  back,  and  "holier  than  thou"  advice. 
Youth,  facing  the  future  of  a  dark  outlook,  will  not  be  hocd- 
winked  or  deluded  by  minatory  phrases  or  gestures.  Recently 
they  came  to  Washington  asking  for  bread,  and  we  gave 
them  not  only  a  stone  but  many  .stones.  We  overlooked  their 
program  and  suggestions  for  legislation  of  reconstruction; 
wo  replied  "communism"  to  their  pleas  for  help  and  aid. 
But  youth  will  not  be  swerved  by  such  attitudes  or  policies, 
right  or  wrong.    Youth  cannot  eat  advice. 

What  are  we  doing  to  redistribute  purchasing  power;  to 
bring  about  harmony  in  the  labor  movement;  to  cxlend  the 
program  of  public  ownei-hip;  to  reform  our  banking  and 
money  system;  to  disintegrate  monopolies;  to  expose  gigan- 
tic combines  of  capital;  to  provide  wcrk  and  opportunity  for 
youth;  to  give  social  justice  and  security  to  the  elderly?  We 
are  derelict,  and  this  Congress  is  refusing  to  face  its  respon- 
sibilities to  their  heritage  and  our  antecedents.  We  cannot 
exorcise  the  devil  of  restlessness  out  of  a  distressed  people. 
We  cannot  proclaim  patriotism  to  them  while  they  are  losing 
faith  in  our  institutions.  We  must  give  them  security,  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  fullness  of  life.  Will  wc  meet  the  challenge 
of  present-day  conditions?    I  wonder. 

There  are  many  strongly  phrased  .sentences  In  the  article 
attached  which  should  cause  any  intelligent  person  to  think 
very  seriously. 

I  From  the  American   Guardian,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  February 
^  2,   1940) 

TlfU   THING    or    WORRVING    ABOUT    lUROPI 

(By  Oscar  Am<-ringer) 
Mr.  Farmf-r.  arp  you  worrying  about  the  mortgage  on  your  farm, 
about  overdue  notes  and  taxes  unpaid? 
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The  weakness  of  this  type  of  reasoning  seems  to  me  obvious,  for 
the  schools  are  not  the  mainspring  of  the  economic  system.  The 
school?  cannot  thomselvt^s  create  the  purchasing  power  which  would 


originally  as  warriors  and  later  as  property  owners,  were  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  labor  and  might  survive  by  reason  of  the 
labor  of  others  rather  than  tht-lr  own  Under  a  division  of  labor 
4-\^ ^»..-t»...«^  .!.„  i^^r.  »v.n»  >..«i-4a<n  n f H c  nf  MTirlf  pnli.inrpd  the 
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Mr  Wag*  Earner,  are  you  broke  and  out  of  work,  or  If  neither. 
are  you  losing  sle*>p  on  account  of  fear  of  losing  your  Job? 

Mr  Prof'sslonal  Man.  are  you  worrying  about  your  clients  or 
patients  falling  off?  Are  you  having  trouble  collecting  bills  or 
paying   your   own? 

Mr  Businessman,  are  you  worrying  about  Increasing  competi- 
tion in  the  fac?  of  clccrea»inK  sales,  the  low  state  of  your  bank 
balance  and  bills  falling  due  on  sttnrk  on  your  shelves? 

Mr.  Path»r  are  you  worrying  about  seeing  your  children  through 
high  school  and  college,  enabling  theoa  to  tight  the  battles  of 
life  better  equipped  than  were  you? 

-Mr.  Banker,  are  you  worrying  about  the  value  of  the  securities 
In   your  portmanteau  or   the   cver-swelhng   deposits   in   your   safe? 

Mr  Manufacturer,  are  you  worrying  about  mounting  pay  rolls, 
taxefl.   and    Invntorlea? 

If  so.  each  and  all  of  you  chuck  your  worries  by  joining  the 
great  all -American  In-  and  out-door  sport  of  worrying  about 
European  troubles. 

In  doing  so  you  will  not  only  forget  your  own  but  in  addition 
find  yourself  In  the  company  of  Americas  most  lUustrloiis  states- 
men, journalists,  commentators,  and  broadcasters. 

According  to  thiti  distinguished  company,  you  really  have  nothing 
to  wr;rry  about.  Your  troubles.  If  any.  b«>lcng  strictly  In  the  cate- 
gory of  remote  control  and  long-distance  affinity  As  my  old  col- 
lege chum.  Bill  Shakespeare,  has  so  aptly  remarked.  "The  world  Is 
out  cf  Joint  and  all  the  kings  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  can't 
glue  the  blamed  thing  together  again. "  The  wailing  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem Is  a  wreck  A  guy  by  the  name  of  Joshua  has  tooted  down 
the  walls  of  J.  richo  Abdul  El  Ashcan  of  Afghanistan  is  waging 
an  undeclared  war  apalnst  the  Bey  of  Bayrum.  The  firm  of  Pope, 
Rco«evelt  A:  Mannerheim  has  declared  a  holy  crusade  for  the  restor- 
ation of  democracy  in  Georgia.  U  S  S  R.  Herbert  Hoover  und  Gov- 
ernor Bricker.  of  Ohio,  have  joined  In  a  campaign  to  feed  indigent 
Laplanders  with  Buckeye  Bacon  and  Georgia   (U.  S    A  )   Crackers. 

The  preoccupation  of  America's  master  minds  with  long-dlstanco 
affairs  U  eusUy  explained  by  the  fact  that  while  some  of  us  have 
trouble  of  our  own.  the  Nation  p.8  a  whole  has  none 

Outside  of  lO.OOO.OOO  unemployed,  everybody  is  at  work.  Except- 
ing one-half  of  our  fatmers  t»eing  landless  and  all  of  them  rattling 
-^.e  tmcup  for  relief  ai;rlcult\ire  Is  doing  well  F\5rgettlng  that 
every  profession  Is  overcrowded,  higher  education  Is  a  lucrative 
Investment.  Leaving  out  of  sight  tiial  we  own  two-thirds  of  the 
gold  of  the  world  and  that  our  banks  are  bursting  with  $20,000- 
000,000  crying  for  borrowers,  the  capital  market  Is  in  first-class  shape. 
Ignoring  some  6.0O0.0OO  youngsters  who  left  school,  hlph  school, 
and  college  durluk;  the  past  10  years  and  are  still  lookuii;  for  Jobs, 
)X)Uth  Is  sttll  the  hope  of  the  future.  Brushing  aside  the  dally 
•welling  army.  8.000.000  strong,  of  men  made  senile  above  45. 
who  are  no  lunger  wanted  in  industry  nor  capable  of  supporting 
themselves,  old  age  is  secure. 

Shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  rich  no  longer  know  what 
to  do  With  their  money:  that  the  po«ir  have  none:  that  one-third 
of  us  are  Ul-hiused.  Ill-fed.  and  lU-clothed.  while  nine-tenths 
of  the  building-irades  workers  haven't  struck  steady  work  In  10 
years,  and  there  Is  a  shocking  oversupply  of  cotton,  wool,  textiles, 
clothing,  and  eats,  and  there  are  no  statistics  about  how  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens  are  homeless  or  are  star\'ing  and  freezln* 
to  death — let's  forget  the  United  States  of  America  and  settle  the 
troubles  of  Europe 

But  before  settling  the  troubles  of  Europe  let's  find  out,  first,  what 
these  tnubJes  are  and.  second,  how  to  settle  them 

The  main  trouble  Is  there  Is  no  s\ich  country  as  E^irope  The  Ter- 
ritory covered  by  the  noise  •"Europe"  is  compcsed  of  20  separate  and 
distinct  states.  In  addition  to  Ijolng  separate  and  distinct  states, 
their  people  are  separated  by  different  languages,  customs,  reli- 
gions, culture,  and  what  not  So  that  about  the  only  thing  the 
states  of  Etircpe  have  In  common  is  their  fear  and  dislike  of  each 
other.  How  these  fears  and  dislikes  originated  Is  too  long  to  relate 
here.  All  I  will  say  is  that  they  started  ab«,ut  the  time  when  the 
saber-ttv>thed  tiger  and  the  wtx)lly  rhinoceros  decided  they  were  no 
match  for  the  two-legged  critters  that  poured  north  from  Asia  at 
tlie  retreat  of  the  second  ice  age.  As  far  as  we  know,  these  critters 
were  a  rude,  ill-mannered  sjjecles.  as  testified  by  the  cracked  skulls 
and  bonc-embodded  arrows  frequently  found  in  their  last  remains. 
However,  due  to  the  primitive  killing  devices  commanded  by  them, 
they  were  never  able  to  exterminate  each  other  completely  as  testi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  In  spite  of  thousands  of  wars  their  descendants 
are  still  Uttering  up  the  countries  called  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  these  wars  they  became  so  Intermingled  by  way 
of  invasion,  migration.  Intermarriafre.  rape,  and  Illicit  love  making 
that  by  now  if  they  kept  their  mouths  shut  It  would  be  dlfQcult  to 
tell  the  people  of  one  from  another  In  other  words,  the  people 
Inhabiting  the  20  countries  called  E^jrope  are  members  of  ihc  same 
family  and  that  family  composed  of  bnst;u-ds  each  claiming  descent 
from  heaven  and  therefore  entitled  to  send  the  others  to  hell. 

To  complicate  matters  stllJ  worse,  each  branch  of  this  lovely 
family  Is  ruleti.  and  always  has  been  ruled,  by  its  particular  set  of 
gangsters  selling  protection,  salvation,  peace,  and  glory  to  their 
particular  set  of  victims.  The  outstanding  characteristics  of  all 
these  gangs  was  and  is  an  overpowering  desire  to  live  w  Ithout  work- 
ing and  raise  their  standards  of  living  by  enlarging  their  domains 
and  number  of  victims  Their  motto  was  and  Is.  "You  work.  I  eat. 
and  to  heil  with  tlie  guy  who  says  no."  Thus  the  bellies  of  the 
ruling  gangsters  became  the  common  good,  while  the  belly  Interest 
of  the  commoners  became  high  treason  to  cotintry,  flag,  and  God. 


The  full  fruit  of  organized  and  sanctified  gangsters  Is  nationalism, 
and  nationalism  was  invented  to  permit  ruling  gangsters  ;o  do  to 
all  concerned  that  for  which  they  Jail,  hang,  and  bum  their  own 
nationals — such  as  murder,  arson,  and  rape,  for  instance.  The 
divine  injunction,  "Thou  shall  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  ox.  ass.  wife, 
or  maidservant,  "  is  only  applicable  to  the  retail  trade.  When  com- 
mitted by  wholesale,  in  the  name  of  nationalism,  they  are  trans- 
ferred Into  such  virtues  as  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

What  the  20  countries  of  Europe  must  have  before  their  people 
can  live  in  peace  is  a  United  States  of  Europe.  But  this  in  turn 
cannot  be  achieved  until  the  20  gangs.ter  gangs  that  rule  the  20 
countries  of  Europe  are  eliminated.  For  just  like  the  130  official 
families  that  alone  prevent  the  unification  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  so  the  gangster  gangs  that  rule  the  20  coun'ries  of 
Europe  will  move  heaven  and  hell  to  stave  off  the  unification  of 
Europe. 

If  President  Rcopevelt,  the  Pope,  or  Graf  Mannerheim  are  pre- 
pared to  remove  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  united  Europe,  they  hive 
our  blessing.  If  not.  let  Europe  stew  in  its  own  Juices.  What's 
more,  a  country  that  hasn  t  either  brain  or  heart  enough  to  supply 
one-tliird  of  its  own  people  with  stew  cut  of  a  superabundance  of 
Ingredients  Is  In  a  darned  poor  position  to  prescribe  a  comfort  diet 
to  countries  which  at  the  best  of  times  never  had  enough  to  go 
around. 

Work,  Wag:es,  and  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALARA.M.V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  AUBREY  WILLI.\MS 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Aubrey  Williams,  Administrator  of  the 
National  Youih  Administration,  at  the  Harvard  University 
Graduate  School  of  Education.  Cambridge.  Mass..  on  Thurs- 
day. February  15,  1940,  on  the  subject  Work,  Wage.s,  and 
Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  educators,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  us  who  are  concerned 
primarily  with  young  pjeople.  the  most  significant  observation  that 
could  be  made  about  youth  In  these  times  is  the  fact  that  around 
4.000.000  young  people  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  are  out  of 
school,  lookine  for  work,  and  unable  to  find  a  Job  of  anv  kind. 
This  Is  Important  to  educators  because  it  leads  them  to  question 
whether  the  present  educational  process  is  effective  in  fitting 
young  people  to  cope  with  this  kind  of  situation.  It  Is  important 
to  the  economist  because  it  Indicates  that  our  economy  as  now 
constituted  is  not  prepared  to  absorb  the  new  generation  that  la 
knocking  at  its  door  for  admittance  to  the  adult  world  in  produc- 
tive work.  It  is  important  to  the  political  scientist  and  to  all  of 
us  as  citizens  because  It  leads  us  to  wonder  how  democratic  In- 
stitutions can  best  be  adapted  to  solve  the  problem  represented 
In  these  flares.  But  most  of  all  it  Is  important  to  the  voung 
people  themselves  because  it  means  that  the  normal  channels  of 
growing  up  are  closed  to  them.  They  find  themselves  ready  and 
eager  to  do  their  part  of  the  world's  work  and  to  achieve  in  return 
the  economic  Independence  which  is  the  key  to  every  other  sort 
of  independence.  But  Instead  they  are  frozen  in  a  kind  of  sus- 
pended animation— condemned  to  a  prolonged  and  therefore 
unliappy  adolescence. 

However,  today  I  am  going  to  digress  from  the  subject  of  youth 
unemployment,  which  is  the  prlman,-  concern  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  in  order  to  discuss  certain  Ideas  regarding  the 
problems  of  the  educational  world  m  meeting  the  needs  of  young 
people  which  have  come  to  me  In  connection  with  my  work.  II 
In  suggesting  new  directions  for  education  I  appear  to  be  critical 
of  its  present  policies.  I  would  not  want  you  to  conclude  that  I 
believe  In  any  way  that  education  is  responsible  for  the  present 
major  problem  of  young  people.  There  is  an  unhappy  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  people  when  confronted  with  the  uncomfort- 
able facts  of  unemployment  to  look  around  for  the  villain.  What 
social  agency  is  chosen  for  the  role  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
personal  prejudice  of  the  individual;  sometimes  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment, or  big  business,  or  monopoly,  or  labor,  and  sometimes  even 
the  school  system  Is  chosen  for  the  role.  It  is  assumed  by  some 
process  of  macic  that  If  the  schools  turned  out  better  people,  models 
of  all  the  ancient  virtues  and  fully  trained  In  a  trade  besides,  they 
would  quickly  find  a  place  for  themselves  In  the  working  world 
and  the  national  economy  would  right  itself 
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illrectly  to  the  development  of  specific  working   skUls.     They  are 


planting  and  hardest  seasons      Even  In  small-town  and  city  life 
Tr.    o„  7orn»r   rwpriorf    there    Were    ulentv   of   chores    In    the    average 
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The  weakness  of  this  type  of  reasoning  seems  to  me  obvious,  for    ] 
the  schools  are  not  the  mainspring  of  the  economic  system.     The 
schools  cannot  themselves  create  the  purchasing  power  which  would 
expand   indusirial  production  to  the  point  of   absorbing   all   their 
graduates.     But  educators  must  necessarily  be  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  everv  year,  of  the  m  lllon  and  a  quarter  new  workers  cnter- 
iner   the    labor    market,    approxinintely    500.000    ycun.r    people    leave 
behind  them  the  schoolroom  only  to  find  themsehes  !n  the  limbo  of 
unemployment.     Educators  must  neces.sarily  wonder  whether  these    i 
young  people  were  thru.'^t  out  from  the  school  too  sorn.  improperly    : 
prepared  to  take  their  plane  In  the  world,  or  whether  the  woik.n^ 
world  Itself  Is  in  need  of  some  kind  of  adjustment  in  order  to  make 
a  place  for  them. 

I  think  there  is  a  growing  realization  on  the  part  of  educators 
that  these  two  worlds,  the  world  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  world  of 
the  workshop  are  no  longer  separated  by  nn  unbridpeab'e  gulf. 
They  no  lonrt-r  are  wll'.ing  to  hand  a  youn^  man  or  a  young  woman 
a  diploma  and  fay.  "Now  my  responsibility  is  eiided^you  will  have 
to  look  to  the  buslnes-sman  for  your  place  in  the  world."  They  are 
beginning  to  reallz"  that  the  functions  of  youth,  the  processes  of 
transition  from  chilc!h<K)d  to  advilthood.  are  not  separate  and  dis- 
tinct phenomena  separated  Into  watertight  rompartments  of  educa- 
tion, a  job.  and  personal  adjustment.  They  arc  beginn.nfi;  to  realize 
that  this  Is  one  organic  process  In  which  each  part  has  an  Integral 
relatlcnship  to  the  other  part.  Tliey  are  betjinnng  to  accfpt  tho 
existence  of  an  ideal,  of  a  t?oal  to  be  worked  toward.  In  which  the 
pt-rlod  of  school'.n'.j  will  lead  in  a  normal  contliu'oiis  way  to  the 
work  experience  and  personal  adjustments  of  adult  life  without  the 
present  breaks  and  Interruptions  that  do  such  grave  Injury  to  the 
bewildered,  Irusirated,  and  unhappy  unemployed  young  people 
of  todav. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  educational  world  Is  faced  with  a  ques- 
tioning that  turns  both  back  upon  itself  and  out  ui-on  the  national 
economy  and  political  seen?  It  turns  back  upon  itself  in  order  to 
examine  Its  own  methods,  its  own  objectives,  and  it;  own  adapta- 
bility to  a  channng  world.  Tlie  Regents'  Inquiry  of  the  State  of 
New  York  Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  in  v.hich  education  has 
turned  upon  itself  the  searching  rays  of  objective  analysis  and 
emerged  with  a  freshness  of  vision  and  an  understanding  oi  its  own 
problems  whi.h  speak  well  for  Its  vitality  and  ability  to  adapt  Itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Moreover,  educators  are  looking  more  and  more  to  the  working 
world  beyond  the  classroom  walls  in  order  to  see  what  happens  to 
>ouns  people  after  they  pass  beyond  the  period  of  formal  education. 
Educators  are  beginning  to  think  of  their  lunction  as  only  one  step 
in  the  d,?ve:opn^.ent  of  the  qualities  of  personality,  knowledge,  and 
skill  that  make  for  well-adjusted  adults.  Educators  are  concerned 
primarily  with  that  period  of  life  when  young  people  are  tradition- 
allv  encouraged  to  be  nonproductive  members  of  society  in  order  to 
devote  their  lull  ener<?y  to  the  development  of  their  own  capacities 
and  store  of  knowkdgc.  This  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  civiliza- 
tion, that  the  ycun ;  may  be  carried  by  the  productive  effort  of  their 
elders  longer  than  nature  it-elf  requires  in  order  that  they  may  In 
their  turn  Jumt  on  more  tffcctively  as  adults.  But  the  educative 
process  by  no  means  corner  to  an  end  when  the  situation  is  reversed 
und  young  p.ople  turn  their  energy  and  talent  outward  in  order  to 
contilbute  to  the  economy  and  society  in  which  they  live.  On  the 
contraiy,  this  is  the  very  climax  of  the  educational  process,  for  It  Is 
at  this  po.nt  that  all  the  years  of  training  that  have  gone  before  are 
subjected  to  the  hard  tei^t  of  cctual  practice. 

I  am  net  talking  now  of  vocational  training.  In  fact  I  think 
there  has  b?en  an  overemphasis  in  the  past  on  a  strict  division 
between  vocational  and  academic  education.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  here  again  to  think  in  terms  of  separate  compartments 
of  life  as  if  the  worker  and  the  man  were  separate  and  distinct 
beings  requiring  a  wholly  distinct  and  isolated  tralnin;^  Certain 
stud.es  like  Engll-h  literature  and  history  and  art  were  thought  to 
feed  the  .soul  and  the  personality,  while  other  studies  were  directed 
to  training  the  worker  In  a  particular  skill.  Tliere  were  some  in 
fact  who  not  only  saw  these  two  fields  of  study  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct but  even  went  £o  far  as  to  consider  them  competitive.  There- 
fore, a  boy  or  girl  in  high  school  was  faced  with  the  difficult 
task  of  chcK>flng  whether  he  wculd  undertake  to  train  himself  in  a 
trade  through  a  commercial  or  Industrial  cours?  or  whether  lie 
wculd  undertake  to  develop  his  cultural  capacities  through  an 
academic  cours?. 

Fundamentally.  I  think  the  problem  grows  out  of  a  false  and 
archaic  concept  of  work  which  still  persists  in  our  modern  world, 
the  idea  persists,  sometimes  unrecognized,  but  nonetheless  pow- 
erful, that  work  is  a  means  to  an  end,  a  necessary  evil  whereby  man 
keeps  himself  alive,  rather  than  a  positive  lunction  of  the  human 
perscnality.  Perhaps  this  Idea  goes  back  to  the  time  when  man's 
genius  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  mastering  the  processes  of 
nature  to  lighten  the  struggle  for  existence.  And  yet  I  suspect  that 
this  idea  of  wcrk  as  a  necessary  evil  is  a  camparativcly  sophisticated 
one  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  primitive  man  pausing  in  the  constant 
struggle  of  wresting  his  livelihood  from  the  wilds  of  nature  with- 
out benefit  of  tools  and  in  bitter  competition  with  the  rest  of  the 
animal  kingdom  in  order  to  bemoan  the  hardship  of  his  lot.  It 
would  not  occur  to  him  that  there  was  an  alternative  method  of 
survival  any   more  than  it  would  occur  to  us  today   lliat   we  could 

survive  without  eating. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  attitude  toward  work  goes  back 
not  to  its  extremely  onerous  character  in  mankind's  early  his- 
tory, but  rather  to  the  time  when  society  t>egan  to  develop  two  new 
concepts:    Flrtt.    th-?   theory    of   a   division   of    labor   between    Indt- 

Tiduals,   and,  second,  the  theory  that  certain  groups  of   people, 


originally  as  warriors  and  later  as  property  owners,  were  exempt 
from  the  necessitv  of  laixir  and  might  survive  by  reason  of  tlie 
labor  of  others  rather  than  their  own  Under  a  division  of  labor 
there  developed  the  Idea  that  certain  kinds  of  work  enhanced  the 
social  prestige  of  the  person  performing  It  and  through  the 
emereence  of  a  leisure  class  exempt  from  labor  there  developed 
the  iiiea  that  work  of  anv  kind,  with  the  exception  of  t'overnmg  and 
fighting,  marked  a  person  as  ijelonglng  to  an  Inferior  clafs 

These  ideas  are  hardly  criminal;  they  have  be.'ii  expounded  with 
great  wit  and  penetration  by  Veblen  in  his  Theory  of  the  Leisure 
Class,  but  I  am  constantly  impressed  by  the  deep  and  p-.rslstent 
inroads  they  have  made  in  cur  educational  theory  and  p-actlce. 
And  I  am  even  more  Impressed  by  my  experience  in  the  National 
Youth  Administration  wiih  the  fact  that  cur  pdr.catlonal  .system 
ought  to  be  working  to  les.=en  rather  than  aggravate  these  out- 
moded attitude.-,  toward  work.  For  it  is  .'Urely  the  very  cs.-nco 
of  a  democracy  that  the  Intrinsic  value  of  the  human  p-rsonality 
fch^uld  be  recogniiied  and  that  the  value  and  dignity  of  all  forms 
cl  labor  as  an  expn-tsion  and  function  of  that  personality  should 
be  accepted  as  a  part  of  our  national  philosophy. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  historical  factors  that  have  led 
us  into  lalse  directions  and  lost  us  the  trail  of  true  democratic 
progress  in  the  field  of  education.  Our  ancestor-;  who  founded  this 
Nation  had  the  pioneers'  true  respect  for  education  as  the  very 
kcvstone  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  and  their  resp.^ct  for 
higher  education  has  fortunately  persisted  among  us  to  tills  day. 
But  they  brought  with  them  from  the  Old  World  the  concept  of 
higher  education  as  tho  hallmark  and  prerogative  of  th?  gentleman 
and  therefore  as  the  stepping  stone  to  gentlemanly  occupatims. 
Gjntlemanly  occupations  they  conceived  as  the  professions,  busi- 
ness, and  the  arts;  in  fact,  all  the  unmanual  occupations  with  the 
possible  exception,  in  the  period  of  agrarian  dominance,  of  gentle- 
man farming.  This  attitude  Is  bad  encugh  at  the  college  level,  in 
my  opinion,  for  reasons  wh.ch  I  will  explain  later,  but  it  has  been 
dlsistrous  at  the  secondary  school  level  where  a  high-school 
graduate  tends  now  to  look  upon  the  white-collar  occupations  alone 
as  worthy  of  his  training  aiid  personal  worth. 

For  a  while  it  was  possible  for  us  as  a  nation  to  avoid  facing 
squarely  the  absurdity  of  cur  growing  tendency  to  expand  educa- 
tional opportunity  at  the  high-school  and  college  level  as  a  means 
of  lifting  our  children  into  the  socially  more  acceptable  strata  of 
nonmanual  occupations.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  great 
waves  of  immlgiation  from  the  Old  World,  by  the  tremendous 
influx  of  workers  from  the  poverty-stricken  countries  of  Europe 
who  were  desperately  eager  for  work  of  any  kind  and  happy  enough 
to  get  the  Jobs  as  ditch  diggers,  railroad  »:uildcrs,  dcmestics.  com- 
mon laborers  of  everv  kind  that  the  second-  or  third-generation 
Americans  scorned.  But  then  in  turn  thoir  children  struggled  to 
lift  themselves  above  their  parents'  level  into  the  white-collar 
Jobs  where  they  would  be  accepted  on  equal  terms  by  the  older 
Inhabitants— and  when  immigration  ceased,  our  factories  became 
filled  with  frustrated  young  people  who  wanted  to  work  In  an 
office. 

It  is  obvious  that  without  new  Immigration  it  is  the  children 
of  all  of  us  -xho  are  going  to  have  to  do  the  work  of  the  future 
in  this  country.  And  the  bulk  of  that  work,  by  the  very  nature 
cf  cur  modern  economy.  Is  going  to  be  manual  work,  not  in  the 
sense  of  back-breaking  labor,  but  in  the  sense  of  machine  tenders, 
on  the  farms,  in  the  factories,  or  in  the  service  and  dis'.rlbuMve 
occupations.  This  is  surely  a  fundamental  and  axiomatic  con- 
sideration for  educators. 

There  arc  those  who  react  to  the  acceptance  of  this  fact  by  the 
ass:rtlon  that  we  should  reduce  the  extent  of  education  at  the 
college  level  to  the  number  that  may  properly  be  r.bsorbed  In  the 
gentlemanly  pursuits.  This  is  what  has  been  happening  in  certain 
totalitarian  countries  where  the  function  of  higher  education  is 
conceived  of  In  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  stale  rather  than  the 
development  of  the  individual.  The  same  line  of  reasoning  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  education  at  the  secondary  level  should 
either  be  reduced  or  that  its  curriculum  should  be  so  modified  as  to 
fit  young  people  for  the  social  and  occupational  class  they  will 
occupy  as  adults. 

Thrse  theories,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  represent  the  ultimate 
in  reactionarv  educational  theory  and  are  contrary  to  the  very 
tradition  of  democracy  that  l.as  made  our  educational  system  the 
povvcrful  instrument  it  now  Is.  It  assumes  a  wholly  utilitarian 
function  In  education,  that  education  is  Intended  to  turn  out  as 
from  a  machine  the  number  and  kind  of  workers  required  by  our 
economy  rather  than  to  develop  the  best  potentialities  of  every 
individual  born  into  a  democracy.  It  runs  counter  to  the  poten- 
tialities of  cur  modern  technical  and  scientific  development  which 
has  freed  mankind  from  the  drudgery  cf  never-ceas'ng  labor  and 
permitted  him  to  devot*  a  greater  part  of  his  span  of  years  to  the 
development  of  those  qualities  of  the  Intellect  and  spirit  which 
distinguish  man  from  the  lower  animals. 

Modern  productive  techniques  have  brought  with  them  not  only 
new   leisure   but   also   a    new   complexity   of    problems  to   be    solved. 

This  has  given  education  a  double  problem:  First,  to  develop  in 
young  people  tho.se  personal  qualities  which  w.ll  enable  them  to 
make  constructive  use  of  the  lei.sure  which  Is  the  ultimate  object 
of  all  labor-saving  devices,  and.  second,  to  develop  the  necessary 
knowledge,  objectivity,  and  social  attitudes  which  would  enable 
them  to  participate  Intelligently  in  the  democrat.c  solution  of 
the  complicated  problems  growing  out  of  modern  science,  tech- 
niques,   and    industrial    organization. 

Both  of  these  are  difficult  tasks  requiring  a  considerable  pericd 
of  time  devoted  to  the  educative  proe^ess.     Ne.ther  of  them  relate 
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difficult  to  find  suitable  Jobs  of  short  duration.    I  am  wholly  sym-    I   concept  of  work.    Work  without  ita  Just  wage  Is  as  meaningless 
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dlrt-cUy  to  the  development  of  gpeclflc  working  skills.  They  are 
In  maiiv  respects  more  Important  to  the  young  person  whose  actual 
occupation  U-not  stimulating  than  to  the  person  whose  work  en- 
hances the  broad  development  of  personal  qualities  It  is  there- 
lore  my  conchxBion  that  the  extent  of  education  should  depend 
on  th«  needs  of  the  individual  raihcr  thsm  on  the  needs  of  the 
economy  for  workers  ira.ned  In  one  fle'.d  or  another.  Moreover. 
I  fe-el  that  while  modern  conditions  of  production  require  on  the 
whole  fewer  persons  with  a  lon*{  period  of  training  speciflcally 
directed  to  devolopinK  vocational  or  professional  skills,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  facing  citizens  In  a  modern  democracy 
and  th«  potential  opportunity  for  fruitful  use  of  leisure  time 
require  that  if  anything  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  span 
of  mans  hours,  days,  and  years  should  be  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  personal  qualities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  democracy  can  afford  to  provide  less 
educational  opportunity  for  any  of  our  people.  On  the  contrary, 
J  think  It  should  provide  mure  adequately  so  that  children  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  from  all  races  and  all  economic  groups, 
may  have  the  best  we  know  how  to  g.ve  them.  It  Is  the  timing 
and  the  content  of  our  education  rather  than  Its  extent  that 
needs  to  be  considered  critically   In  terms  of   its  objectives. 

In  connection  with  the  timing  of  education.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  what  I  said  earlier  regaiding  the  tendency  to  m  r.irate  edu- 
cation oil  from  the  other  processes  of  personal  development. 
Ycuni?  children  -perhaps  up  to  the  ages  of  15  and  1& must  neces- 
aarily  devote  the  greater  part  of  the.r  time  to  personal  develop- 
ment. First  of  all.  the  physical  requirements  of  growth  are  such 
that  arduous  work  on  the  part  of  children  is  considered  harmful 
to  the  induidual  and  hence  to  the  race  It  is  therefore  considered 
the  rcsponMbilily  of  a  civilized  state  to  provide  adequately  for 
Its  ch.ldrrn  through  the  period  of  their  physical  growth  But  in 
addition  the  complexities  of  modern  life  are  such  that  young 
people  are  not  considered  sufflclently  mattire  in  Judgment  or 
knowledge  to  cope  with  the  world  entirely  unaided  by  adult  sup- 
port even  by  the  time  of  their  physical  maturity  Parent.s  who 
are  fVnanclally  able  to  do  so  almost  Invariably  wish  to  cont.nue  to 
support  their  children  thiough  the  p>erlod  of  college  and  even 
graduate  studies  In  the  belief  that  this  prolonged  period  of  de- 
pendency fits  them  tietter  to  cope  with  the  world  as  adults. 

This  Is  a  logical  development  in  an  ajje  where  the  machine  has 
fre«d  man  from  the  necessity  of  using  hi.';  full  years  of  physical 
maturity  for  productive  work.  But  It  has  two  serious  draw-backs; 
First,  it  postpones  in  all  but  the  exceptional  case  the  time  when  a 
young  person  begins  to  receive  the  lieneflts  of  actvial  work  experi- 
ence; and.  second.  It  tends  to  limit  the  opportunity  for  complete 
educational  development  to  those  young  people  whose  fiunll.es  lue 
l!i  that  sniall  minority  of  the  economically  well-to-do  that  can 
afford  the  heavy  expense  of  higher  education. 

I  think  these  are  perfectly  sound  solutions  to  both  these  problems 
and  that  herein  lies  the  chief  value  of  our  N.  Y.  A.  experience  to 
educators. 

First.  In  dlscxisslng  thi.«!  problem  of  work  experience.  It  Is  probably 
necessary  to  define  Just  what  I  mean  by  "work  "  I  know  that  to 
students  the  whole  process  of  .•studying  seems  the  hardest  work  In 
the  world  That  Is  bccau.«e  they  think  of  work  In  terms  of  effort. 
But  the  thing  that  distinguishes  work  in  the  sen.se  that  I  am  us:ng 
the  term  Is  the  fact  that  it  is  effort  directed  toward  some  objective 
bei;eflt.  A  student  expends  effort  in  order  to  develop  his  mind  and 
acquire  knowledge  for  his  own  present  and  future  u.se  A  worker 
expends  effort  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  worlds  wealth,  knowl- 
edge, or  viell-b«Mng  In  this  way  a  worker  creates  a  new  value  for 
which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  compensation.  The  expenditure  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  student  has  its  reward  In  the  enrichment  of 
his  own  personal  capacities. 

Sometimes  the.^e  d.stlnctlons  are  hard  to  draw  clearly,  but  I 
b^eve  that  m  general  the  difference  is  a  valid  one  The  ccnftislon 
artaes  from  the  byproducts  of  the  effort  of  student  or  worker  rather 
than  from  its  objectives  For  Instance,  a  student  might  very  well 
wTlte  a  brilliant  thesis  as  a  part  of  his  studies  which  would  cast 
new  light  on  some  problem  and  so  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge  And  certainly  the  research  worker  whose  objective  Is 
to  expand  the  world  s  knowledge  adds  con>tantly  to  his  own. 

It  is.  in  fact,  the  byproducts  of  work  experience  that  I  had  In 
mind  when  I  referred  earlier  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
think  of  the  processes  of  education  as  taking  place  solely  in  the 
classroom.  I  imagine  many  older  people,  in  looking  back,  feel  that 
they  learned  more  in  their  first  week  at  a  Job  than  they  did  in  a 
year  in  the  schotilroom.  Certainly  no  one  would  feel  that  his 
pt^rscnal  development  ceased  when  he  secured  his  diploma. 

The  question  seems  to  me  to  reduce  itself  m  considerable  measure 
to  timing  How  long  Is  It  desirable  to  deprive  young  people  of  the 
benetlis  of  'work  m  the  sense  that  I  hive  used  the  term?  Are 
parents  entirely  right  in  their  belief  that  they  are  doing  their  chil- 
dren a  service  in  making  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  work  until  they 
are  somewhere  between  20  and  25  years  of  age?  Above  all  Is  thi.s 
Idea,  lliat  there  is  a  lime  of  life  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  self- 
Improvement  in  Lhe  form  of  education  and  a  time  of  life  for  produc- 
tive work,  a  sound  and  necessary  one?  These  are  the  questions  that 
QOtne  to  m.nd. 

It  is  obvious  that  work,  unless  unusually  hazardous,  arduous. 
and  protracted,  is  not  physically  detrimental  to  young  p>eople  after 
the  a^e  of  15  Certainly  to  anyone  raised  on  a  farm  even 
this  would  seem  unduly  conservative  For  with  our  strons  agrar- 
ian tradition  we  like  to  think  that  our  most  vigorous  stock  has 
con^e  from  the  larms  wtiere  boys  and  girls  alike  are  expected  to  tio 
their  atiare  oX  t^e  regular  chores  and  of  the  unusual  work  of  the 


planting  and  harvest  seasons  Even  In  araall-town  and  city  life 
m  an  earlier  period  there  were  plenty  of  chores  in  the  average 
household  to  give  most  boys  and  girls  a  thorough  taste  of  work 
during  their  adolescence.  There  were  big  houses  and  yuros  to  be 
kept  In  Older,  water  to  be  drawn,  wood  to  be  chopped,  kitchen 
gardens  to  be  tended,  baking,  preserving,  and  dressmaking  for  the 
girls,  animals  to  be  tended,  and  all  kinds  of  handyman  work 
normally  to  be  performed  around  the  place. 

As  our  way  of  life  has  changed  so  that  less  work  Is  performed 
In  the  home  and  all  work  Is  more  highly  mechanized  and  there- 
fore more  highly  organized.  It  has  become  less  possible  for  young 
people  in  their  teens  to  participate  In  the  work  of  the  home  or 
the  community  while  continuing  their  education.  Nowadays.  U 
a  young  pers^m  wants  to  help,  for  example,  with  the  canning,  he 
has  necessarily  to  give  up  school  In  order  to  go  to  the  cannery 
for  a  full  daVs  work  when  the  whistle  blows  You  could  hardly 
expect  the  cannery  operator  to  adjust  his  production  and  the 
use  of  his  machmery  so  that  high-scliool  boys  or  girls  could  drop 
In  to  work  for  an  hour  or  two  In  the  afternoon  after  school  is 
over.  It  is  net  particularly  economical — although  it  may  have 
other  values — for  girls  to  make  their  own  clothes  at  home  when 
large-scale  factory  production  can  turn  out  attractive  ones  more 
Inexpensively  Carpentry  work  In  the  home  may  be  good  recrea- 
tion but  furniture  factories,  equipped  with  all  the  latest  power 
machinery,  can  probably  fill  the  average  family's  needs  more 
satisfactorilv  than  their  16-year-old  son  at  work  in  the  basement. 
The  shift  from  a  handicraft  economy  to  large-scale  meclianical 
production  has  made  It  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  young 
people  to  get  much  of  any  work  experience  before  they  leave 
sch(K)l  I  think  the  young  people  have  lost  some  things  In  this 
process  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  regain  in  other  ways. 

First,  they  have  lost  the  necessity  of  acquiring  certain  basic 
skills  which,  while  they  may  never  l>e  required  in  a  vocational 
sense,  add  Immeasurably  to  the  ease  of  gettint:  along  In  the 
world.  I  have  been  astonished  by  the  number  of  boys  t>etween 
18  and  25  years  old  who  come  to  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion with  no  knowledge  of  how  to  drive  a  nail — and  the  number 
of  piris  who  don't  know  the  simplest  principles  of  coolclng  or 
sewing  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  the  world  would  tse  a 
more  comfortable  and  pleasant  place  to  live  If  everyone — male 
and  lemale  knew  hew  to  wield  a  hammer,  a  paint  brush,  a 
skillet,  a  needle,  a  hoe.  and  a  broom,  at  the  very  least. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  learn  that  the  early  charters  granted 
for  education  in  the  American  colonies  sp)eclQcally  provided  that 
training  in  the  manual  arts  was  the  responsibility  of  parents  rather 
than  the  schools  Today  if  the  home  no  longer  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity to  teaih  these  arts,  it  is  time  to  revise  our  thinking  and 
worli  out  a  way  for  them  to  be  learned  and  priicticed  elsewhere 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  side  to  this  long  delay  in  opp>ortunity 
for  productive  work  and  that  is  the  effect  on  the  attitude  of  mind 
of  the  young  people  themselves.  For  the  greatest  value  of  work 
to  the  Individual  is  the  sense  of  Justifying  his  existence  in  sharing 
in  the  productive  enterprise  of  the  world  There  is  a  dignity,  a 
sense  of  achievement,  a  self -confidence,  and  a  feeling  of  t)elongln? 
and  comradeship  th  it  are  hard  to  describe  without  apparent  senti- 
mentality It  is  this  phenomenon  1  have  seen  so  often  in  my  experi- 
ence with  the  administration  of  relief  when  a  man  long  unem- 
ployed, with  confidence,  initiative,  and  dignity  all  but  desiroyed.  Is 
transformed  in  a  day  by  going  back  to  work  But  In  the  case  of 
young  people  it  has  a  special  signiflcance.  It  is  the  first  recognition 
that  the  period  of  childhood  is  passed,  that  the  time  h.is  com.e 
when  one  is  accepted  into  the  adult  world  on  equal  terms  as  a 
producer. 

It  Ls  one  of  those  interesting  contradictions  of  the  human  spirit 
that  complete  personal  development  seems  to  come  only  when  the 
IndivKluaJ  ceases  to  be  solely  on  the  receiving  end  and  begins  to 
contribute  from  his  own  store  of  talent,  energy,  and  knowledge  to 
the  wealth  of  the  world  This  may  be  a  byproduct  of  the  work 
itself,  but  it  is  such  an  essential  one  in  the  educative  proce&s  that 
It  should  be  recognized  as  such.  It  should  drive  out  of  our  thinking 
the  whole  ancient  idea  of  work  as  an  evil  and  make  us  seek  it  out 
as  one  of  those  opportunities  which  should  be  denied  to  no  part 
of  the  human  race 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  the  process  of  educating  young  people 
through  20  or  25  years.  I  think  It  is  essential  that  we  And  a  way 
to  extend  to  them  the  opportunity  to  work  during  the  period  of 
their  schooling  After  all.  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out.  the  tradi- 
tional division  of  time  of  life  between  study  and  work  is  an  arbitrary 
one.  based  primarily  on  changes  in  our  economy  which  make  full- 
time  participation  In  production  the  more  efticiert  and  therefore 
the  more  profitable  method  of  work  in  most  processes  There  are  a 
few  exceptions — newspapers  are  still  largely  delivered  by  schoolboys, 
but  there  are  not  enough  of  the«e  to  make  a  dent  in  the  problem 

Frankly.  I  doubt  very  much  If  private  employment  will  ever 
offer  a  solution  to  this  particular  problem.  There  have  been  some 
interesiing  expenmenis — the  one  at  Antloch  College  Is  probably 
best  known — but  the  difficulties  of  finding  suitable  Jobs  are  almost 
prohibitive.  In  connection  with  vocational  training  at  certain 
hich  schools,  arrangements  h.ive  been  made  wl'h  employers  to  give 
the  students  work  on  a  half-day  basis  as  a  part  cf  their  high- 
school  work.  But  this  is  obviously  not  an  efficient  arranpement 
for  most  employers  and  presents  some  very  difficult  problems  In 
lat>or  standards  Questions  have  recently  been  raised,  for  example, 
as  to  the  applicability  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  this 
group,  and  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  without  very  careful  safe- 
guards exploiUition  and  unfair  comp)et:tirn  could  vcrv  easily  occur. 
Vacation  employment   Is   also  a   possibility   but    here    again    it    la 
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difficult  to  find  suitable  Jobs  of  short  diiratlon.  I  am  wholly  sym- 
pathetic with  all  of  these  schemes  but  I  am  afraid  that  their 
Inherent  difficult les  are  such  that  they  can  only  reach  a  com- 
paratively small  number. 

There  are  still  three  possibilities:  Work  at  home,  work  at  school, 
and  work  for  the  l>eneflt  of  the  general  pub.lc.  Work  at  home, 
even  where  It  still  exists,  is  certainly  desirable,  but  it  has  three 
preat  limitations.  First,  it  is  necessarily  liuutcd  in  variety  and 
quantitv.  and  Is  usually  of  the  handicraft,  indlvldualiftic,  and, 
therefcro.  Inefficient  type.  Second.  moBt  young  people  think  of 
their  families  a.s  an  extension  of  themselves;  It  does  not  have  the 
same  value  In  terms  of  a  sense  of  contribution  to  the  larger  eco- 
nomic whole.  And  third  in  moet  families  it  does  not  mean  work 
for  a  wage.  I  am  going  to  speak  later  about  the  signiflcance  of  a 
wage  but  It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  young  workers  as  a 
recoenition  cf  the  value  of  the  work  which  has  Iv^n  done  and  an 
evidence  that  the  period  of  independent  self-support  has  bequn. 
The  National  Youth  Administration  has  had  experience  with  pro- 
viding work  both  in  the  schools  and  for  the  general  public.  On 
the  whole  I  tliink  It  has  proved  its  value  In  bringing  the  benefits 
of  work  experience  to  young  people  both  In  school  and  out  of 
school.  But  it  has  ncc?ssarily  been  limited  to  an  economically 
needy  group  and  has  net  been  available  to  all  young  people  on  the 
basis  of  subjective  need. 

Neverthcle.'^s  the  extension  of  work  opportunity  to  those  In  need 
has  given  definite  public  recotmitlon  to  the  second  problem  grow- 
ing out  of  the  extension  of  the  period  of  education:  that  Is  the 
problem  of  ccst  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  if  the  State  pro- 
vided free  nubile  schools  equality  of  educational  opportunity  was 
assured.  I'thlnk  that  this  was  probably  nioie  true  In  the  da3's 
when  more  of  us  lived  on  farms  where  it  was  easier  to  carry  along 
the  younper  members  of  tlie  family  and  when  there  were  more  odd 
jobs"  available  for  students.  But  today  it  would  be  ostrich-like 
blindness  not  to  recognize  that  the  children  of  the  poorer  sections 
of  our  population  cannot  finish  high  school,  let  alone  college,  with- 
out some  form  of  afi-lstance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  realization  that  a  substantial  part 
of  our  voung  population  is  going  to  have  to  go  into  un.skilled  or  ] 
semiskiiled  occupations,  it  becomes  doubly  important  that  the 
selection  of  young  people  for  the  more  highly  slilUed  fields  of 
work  should  be  based  on  their  own  aptitude  rather  than  on  the 
financial  ability  of  their  parents  to  carry  them  through  the  neccs- 
aary  period  of  training.  I  can  Imagine  no  worse  menace  to  our 
democratic  tradition  than  the  development  of  a  hereditary-  caste 
6%siem  whereby  only  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  might  enter 
the  prof ei- ions',  and  the  children  of  the  now  less-honored  occu- 
pations should  remain  permanently  bound  to  follow  In  their 
parents"  footsteps.  But  It  follows  inevitably  thnt  If  there  is  to  be 
opportunity  for  children  of  unskilled  manual  workers  to  move 
into  the  skilled  and  Intellectual  piusults  there  must  be  an  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  tragedy  when  the  chUd  of  a 
professional  person  becomes  a  factory  worker. 

There  are  two  vital  factors  In  creating  a  situation  where  young 
people  will  go  Into  the  work  for  which  they  are  best  suited  on 
the  basis  of  open,  democratic  competition.  First,  all  kinds  of 
work  must  be  made  more  attractive.  There  must  be  less  dis- 
parity of  financial  return  from  different  occupations  so  that  all 
workers  may  share  in  the  standard  of  living  which  otir  modern 
genius  makes  possible.  There  must  be  shorter  working  hours  for 
the  routine  mechanized  occupatioiis  so  that  persons  whose  Jobs 
oeer  little  outlet  for  imagination  or  creative  activity  niay  be 
able  to  develop  avocational  outlets  for  their  talents.  There  must 
be  neither  social  stigma  nor  unusual  prestige  attached  to  any 
form  of  work,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  creative  genius.  All 
work  should  be  honored,  and  the  coal  miner  as  v/elcome  in  the 
drawing  room  as  the  law>-er  or  stockbroker.  Above  all,  education 
should  be  extended  to  all  young  people  who  can  benefit  by  it 
re<nirdless  of  their  occupational  objective  so  that  our  democracy 
will  function  with  Informed  citizens  and  cultivated  men  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

This  means  a  revolutionary  change  in  m.any  of  our  attitudes, 
for  certain  prejudices  are  deep-rooted  and.  much  as  we  hate  to 
admit  It,  there  are  many  vestiges  of  the  class  allnements  of  the 
Old  World  in  our  national  psychology.  But  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion our  tradition  of  opportunity  for  all  Is  strong,  and  there 
Is  a  real  historical  basis  on  which  to  btilld.  I  think  the  very 
existence  of  the  N.  Y,  A.  student  work  program,  and  its  wide 
popularity  among  educators,  civic  leaders,  and  po'.itlral  representa- 
tives is  good  evidence  of  the  firmly  rooted  beliel  that  yoimg  people 
of  promise  should  be  given  financial  assistance  in  completing 
their  education.  And  I  think  It  is  al.=o  evlden^-e  of  the  persistent 
American  tradition  that  financial  assistance  should  be  given  to 
people  who  are  able  to  work  only  In  the  form  of  wages  for  work 
performed . 

I  believe  that  young  people  should  be  given  work  and  I  feel 
Etrorgly  that  they  should  receive  a  wage  consistent  with  the  value 
their  work  has  created.  I  think  that  when  needy  young  people  are 
eld  enough  to  work  they  should  have  a  chance  to  earn  some  money 
so  that  thev  will  not  be  penalized  by  the  pcvcrty  of  their  parents 
In  completing  their  education.  But.  in  addition.  I  think  that  all 
young  people  should  have  a  chance  to  work  and  to  receive  a  fair 
wage  for  their  work,  even  before  their  educar'o;i  is  completed,  in 
order  that  they  may  learn  the  true  values,  both  subjective  and 
objective,  of  their  labor.  For  what  is  money  but  a  measure  of  value, 
and  what  l.s  work  but  the  process  of  creating  a  value?  To  me  the 
principle  that  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  is  basic  to  the  whole 
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concept  of  work.    Work  without  Its  Just  wage  Is  as  meaningless 
as  salt  without  its  savor.  ^        ^         ♦ 

If  private  enterprise  cannot  provide  young  people  with  paid  part- 
time  emplovment  during  the  period  when  they  are  still  devoting  a 
part  of  their  time  to  the  educative  process,  the  only  alternative  way 
It  may  be  done  is  through  some  tax-supported  public  agency.  It  is 
conceivable  that  local  communities  might  undertake  to  do  this 
through  the  .schools  and  I  am  told  that  a  few  have  done  so.  I  think 
such  an  arrangement  mljtht  work  out  very  well,  but  it  has  one 
serious  drawb-ick.  The  .-schools  are  necessarily  fighting,  year  by  year, 
to  expand  the  nmotint  of  public  money  available  to  them  for  educa- 
tional puiposes.  They  are  scarcely  in  the  position  at  this  time  to 
advocate  succesrfuUy  the  cause  of  paid  employment  for  young  people 
from  local  treasuries. 

In  any  case,  whatever  the  reason,  it  has  remained  for  the  Federal 
Government,  throuph  the  National  Youth  Administration,  to  put 
Into  actual  practice  the  dream  that  progressive-minded  school  people 
have  long  cherished.  Tlie  National  Youth  Administration  has  pro- 
vided through  its  student  work  program  part-time  paid  employment 
in  the  schools  to  young  people  who  need  financial  aisl.stance  In  order 
to  remain  in  school  We  have  purposely  left  the  actual  direction 
of  the  pro'^ram  in  the  hands  of  the  school  people  them.selves  in  order 
to  achieve"  several  objectives.  First,  it  has  made  it  possible,  by  tlie 
contribution  of  their  labor  as  supervisors  and  admlnlt.i.rators.  to  put 
all  the  Federal  funds  available  for  this  program  Into  actual  wages 
to  the  j-oiing  people  themselves;  second,  it  has  elim'.nated  any  possl- 
.  bllity  of  an  effort,  or  even  the  appearance  of  effort,  on  the  part  of  a 
Federal  aj;ency  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  uita  of  educational  policy 
traditionally  reserved  to  State  and  local  authorities;  but  most  impor- 
tant of  all  is  the  third  reason — the  fact  that  in  the  student  work 
program  we  have  placed  in  the  bunds  of  the  educators  of  America 
a  new  educational  medium  and  tool.  Tlie  fact  that  in  virtually 
even,'  high  school  and  ccUeire  of  this  couiurj'  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  put  into  tiic  hands  of  the  principal,  president,  or  dean  a 
certain  number  of  paid  part-time  jobs  has  a  revolutionary  signifi- 
cance In  the  educational  world  with  which  most  of  the  theoretical 
pedagogues  have  not  yet  fully  caught  up.  But  school  people  gen- 
erally are  beginning  more  and  more  to  explore,  develop,  and  realize 
the  educational  benefits  of  this  program  in  a  way  that  should 
influence  profoundly  the  future  direction  of  education. 

In  .some  respects!  believe  that  the  other  part  of  the  N.  T.  A. 
program,  the  projects  for  young  people  who  have  left  school,  has 
almost  as  much  educational  t.igniflcance  as  the  student-aid  pro- 
gram For  even  though  maiiy  of  these  young  people  on  our 
projects  have  left  school  solely  for  financial  reasons,  there  are 
many,  many  others  who  left  because  they  felt  the  school  system 
had  nothing  further  to  offer  them.  Especially  as  the  student-aid 
program  Is  ext^-nded  and  strengthened  in  order  to  keep  in  school 
those  who  need  financial  help  to  stay,  we  find  on  our  out-of-school 
work  projec?^  those  whose  needs  the  school  system  as  constituted 
somehow  failed  to  meet. 

Because  the  National  Youth  Administration  is  a  new  agency, 
and  perhaps  In  part  because  we  are  not  essentially  an  educational 
agency,  I  think  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  experiment  with 
certain  techniques  which  may  have  value  for  educators.  First  of 
all  we  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  youth  is  a  time  of 
experimentation,  of  groping  for  the  right  career,  for  the  right  di- 
rection, of  self-searching.  We  have  tried,  therefore,  to  give  young 
people  on  our  projects  a  chance  to  try  their  hands  at  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  work  in  order  to  learn  a  little  of  what  different  Jobs  really 
mean  and  which  ones  might  be  better  suited  to  the  particular 
aptitudes  of  the  individual.  We  have  accompanied  this  by  indi- 
vidual and  group  occupational  counseling  and  by  the  development 
of  simple  but  comprehensive  occupational  studies,  analyzing  the 
conditions,  requirements,  and  opportunities  of  different  types  of 
work.  Furthermoie,  we  have  organized  a  kind  of  instruction,  both 
on  and  off  the  Job,  related  to  the  work  the  young  person  is  doing. 
We  have  worked,  in  short,  to  break  down  the  arbitrary  division 
between  work  and  study  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing and  se-iise  of  direction  to  young  people  in  the  difficult 
period  of  their  transition  from  childhood  to  productive  inde- 
pendence. 

Even  though  we  in  the  National  Youth  Administration  think 
we  have  learned  some  Interesting  things  about  the  educational 
needs  of  young  people  who  leave  school  long  before  their  educa- 
tional potential  is  exhausted,  we  are  not  anxious  to  take  over  the 
work  of  the  schools.  In  fact,  we  think  there  is  no  inherent  reason 
to  make  an  arbitrary  dividing  line  between  the  program  of  N.  Y.  A. 
projec's  for  young  people  In  school  and  young  people  out  of  school. 
We  would  like  to  .see  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  on  our  out-of- 
i  scliool  work  projects  who  thought  they  had  left  the  classroom 
behind  them  forever  go  back  to  school  on  a  part-time  basis,  and 
we  are  working  with  the  Office  of  Education  and  school  authorl- 
tle.^  in  several  cities  en  an  eiqierlmental  basis  to  that  very  end. 
The  educators  have  been  quick  to  recognize  that  if  the  schools 
are  to  reclaim  for  the  classroom  this  group  that  has  doliberateiy 
left  school  behind  them  once,  It  must  t>e  on  a  new  and  experimental 
basis  specifically  designed  to  meet  their  need5.  Neither  the  tradi- 
tior.al  academic  ajurse  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  equally 
traditional  classical  college  education  nor  vocational  training  di- 
rected toward  the  development  of  a  single  skill  will  fill  the  need  of 
these  young  people.  A  new  type  of  education,  experimental  and 
realistic  In  the  best  sense  of  those  words,  1^  needed  to  give  these 
young  people  an  understanding  of  the  world  which  they  have  already 
entered.  This  is  the  world  of  work.  In  which  man  uses  the  tech- 
niques and  machines  made  possible  by  science  to  adapt  the  wealth 
i   of  nature  to  his  needs.    It  is  the  world  of  economic  organization 
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whrreby  the  pro««9M  of  produ-tlon  and  distribution  are  made  to 
work  wph  a  present  degree  ot  .  ffl^ency  which  Is  marvelous  In  teriM 
of   the   oVPr»-helming   complexity   of   relationships   but   appalling  in 
the  discrepancy   be:wcen  potential  abundance  and  actu-U  poverty. 
ifjs  the  world  of  5'>cial  c^ganlza'ion  u-hcrrby  citizens  living  In  a    I 
hlKh  d«rre«  of  mutual  Interdep-.ndence  solve  ^^^^^^ /crnmon  prob-    j 
lems  arTd   provide   for   their   common   welfare.     It    Is   the   world   of    , 
m.d!cal  BCience  bringing  nearer  the  dream  of  hralth  and  ^i?pf  'o' 
^     the  world  of  new  media  of  communlcatlcn  making  pc^Mble  but 
«Hnrhow  failing  to  produce  th.  understanding  of  all  P^cples  of  the 
world  of  each  other,  the  world  of  new  media  for  ^^  •  ntcrfalnn.ent 
and  expression  of  the  gvulua  and  aspiration  ''^l\^,°P[^;.^^^'^^^.^ 
a  few   of   the  thlnRs   which   edurntu  n    should   help    jcung    peopie 
CTCwing  up  in  a  new  kind  of  world  to  und^-rs'and. 
•^I  can  imagine  that  many  cf  you  are  woncerlng  whether   n  drearn- 
mi  of  a  Civilisation  l:i  which  M  of  our  vcu:>.g  people  will  be  edu- 
cated to  be  the  cultivated.  Intclllgt-nt  clf.wnry  which  can  solve  the 
proWer^  with  which  we  older  people  have  Propp  ed  so  long  and^ 
ireffectiially.  I  have  not  fors^-otten  the  grim  fact  that  at  any  ""e 
^me  m  ou J  current  Imperfect  period  of  '^•'^^"ry  there  are  approxU 
ir.atelv  4  000  000  youn^  people  for  whom  not  even  the  nunlmum 

opportunity  of  the  chance  to  earn  a  living  exists. 

I  h.nve  not  forgotten  this  army  of  Jobless  yotang  people^    ^^  "" 
my  daily  Inb  and  their  tragedy  Is  never  out  of  my  mlr.d.     Buc  the 
Trobtem  of  jobs  for  all  i.s  not  going  to  be  solv.d  by  ,the  ^'Ciucators 
Jl^ne.    The  solution  of  this  problem  Is  the  maj.^r  tasK  «^^^»^f^bo^y 
Do^^mc'of   us   all      It    involves  fundamental   r.-i^djus^ments   In   the 
Te la    onshlp  of  capital,  labor,  and  government  so  >hat  the  economy 
wlU   function   for   the   benefit   of   the  entire   P^P"'*  «°"  .,„T^^5!  ^! 
eener-il  agrrement  as  to  obl-ctlvo,  but   there  Is  a  wide  divers  ty  cf 
^?mon  lf^me.h<xl      Thisi..  perToctly  right  and  proper  in  a  demo- 
cS^ic  Nation.  Where  we  are  fr^  to  dtsa^ee^wlth  'f  f J'^er  and  to 
oxprens  our  dlsagr.-ement  In  vords  and  In  action  at  the  polK     Btit 
U^'^  up  th^rocesa  of  ad:ustment:  it  Is  ^ur-r  and  p-jbab  y  l.ss 
"^tly  »n  the  long  run.  but  I:  taicer,  time  which  Is  precious  to  the 
r^n^dual  whc^  life  IS  lnvolv.>d  In  thU  ^^'''-^^/-l P;!";^'^-  jVlUv; 
m  o'le  cf  vrur  Harvard  publications,  an  undergruduare.  I   believe, 
onc^  Jomte^  r^ifwlth  considerable  lustlre  that  through  the  emer- 
wi^v  prorrcms.  rspeclally  through  the  W    P.  A    program     he  New 
D  Th^dHirch.sed  time  with  which  to  work  out  through  the  s  low 
prriir:^  Lf  demrrmcv  the  fundamental  readjustments  m  cur  ivfl 
nnmU  Ilf^  whl.h  are  nece.s;.ry  if  a.-mc>cracy  is  ^o  survuj^  Revcu- 
t  ons    and   dica'crshiry.  pUKe   come   about   when   the    needs  of    the 
^  p-e  are  .o  pr.-sslng'^h.t  rapid  and  ru-hless  change  sevms  to  them 
to  cfTer  the  otilv  hopi- for  their  ful!i;imc:it. 

'' I  have  fa-rth  thatV  in  this  country  w.ll  find  a  7?\"t'°"  ^ /Jf. 
prob-.cnos  through  the  democratic  process.  B"'  I  ^^h  nk  't  ^  «-«" 
■rntial  that  'hose  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment and  future  of  young  i-oople  should  not  become  discouraged 
Jnd  1<^  oir  sense  of  direction  durliv.-  this  difficult  transitiona 
r^rlod  I  feel  partlcu'.r.rlv  strongly  that  efUicators  should  not 
'i^s^  themselves  to  ctittlng  their  educational  Pattern  In  term^ 
Tf  t^c  cloth  of  present  economic  ln.dcqtiac.cs.  Let  them  develop 
voun<  people  who  are  not  only  equiptx«d  to  make  good  u.c  of 
?he%Klalit!es  of  the  modern  world  hut  who  are  alsojMse 
rno.,K  to  develon  the  machinery  that  will  brin^:  the  benefits  of 
cur   .^tentlal    abtlndanco  to   the   whole   population. 

'VTil'e  young  people  are  still  immature  we  will  begin  to  ^.ve 
•hem  an  understanding  of  the  vast  achievements  of  modern  in- 
vent on  We  win  show  them  In  the  lower  schools  how  modern 
cmii-atlon  has  brought  untold  benefiU  to  men  through  the  use 
of  m.ichinery  and  through  the  harnessing  of  natural  /orcos^  I 
believe  that  It  Is  poss.ble  to  prepare  the  way  for  enthusiastic  par- 
ticiiatton  in  industry  in  later  life  by  giving  children  In  the  cle- 
m.  ntary  scho^.U  some  Insights  Into  the  wonders  ol  our  mechanical 

*^' S'J^lariy  1  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  create  an  interest  in 
Birrlculture'  even  In  the  m.lnds  of  youre  people  who  are  never 
gclnc  to  be  farmers.  The  new  crops  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  brought  to  this  continent  can  be  de.-cribed.  There 
iTns  much  romance  In  the  impoitaticn  of  these  crops  as  In  any 
strn,-  of  the  search  for  the  Ooldrn  F\^<^e. 

For  the  chl'drs^n  In  the  lower  schools  descriptive  accounts  of 
me«hanl'!il  and  aCTicultural  achievements  can  be  made  the 
means  of  cultivating  respect  for  labor  and  e.lst^  the  means  of 
stinnilattne  out-of-school  actlvlfes  that  will  take  the  place  in 
«o">e  measure  of  home  activities  that  In  earlier  times  introduced 
chi'd-cn   to   serious   partl'-lpation    in   the    real   production. 

At  a»  early  a  point  In  the  school  pro-ram  as  Is  feasible  con- 
strictive activities  sliould  be  intrtKiuced  as  a  part  of  the  resni- 
lar  "school  pro-n-am.  The  upi^r  grades  of  the  elementary  school 
^  furnish  opportunities  for  a  great  deal  of  pra-tical  activity^  Such 
actlv'tf^  would  appeal  to  the  slow  learners  bccavise  they  have  to 
do  with  concrete  realities  They  would  appeal  to  Uie  bright 
pupils  because  they  st-mulate  inventiveness.  »..♦»,- 

iy  the  time  that  pupils  pass  into  the  secondirv  schools  the 
descriptive  phn.-.*  of  their  study  can  begin  to  deal  with  the  corn- 
pit  x  or«anlrailon  of  industry,  business  and  government.  On  the 
Dractlcal  aide  a  dlfTerenllatlcin  can  begin.  First,  there  will  be  ex- 
Dlpratorr  exercises  uhich  will  make  It  possible  for  each  pupil  to 
become  acquainted  with  sevcr:vl  different  spheres  of  activity. 
Later  activity  will  begin  to  take  on  the  indivldtiallzed  form  which 
Is  appropriate  to  the  capacity  and  tiist*  of  each  pupil. 

T.ire  Is  nothing  in  the  p:o^r.»m  which  I  am  proposing  which  dees 
Tlolene*  to  the  mo6l  ambiliuus  plan  of  Intellectual  cducalloa.     X 


am  convinced  from  my  contact  with  young  people  that  there  is 
nothing  that  stimulates  intellectual  effort  more  ih^in  the  achieve- 
ment of  tangible,  constructive  results.  Work  that  shows  outcomes 
and  mt.-nslve  thinking  can  go  on  at  the  same  time  and  supplement 

""^In  due"ime  a  very  young  person,  no  matter  what  opportunities 
his  parents  may  offer  him.  beg.ns  to  ftel  the  urge  to  ^how  Inde- 
pentlence.  It  used  to  be  possible  for  any  boy  who  felt  this  '^ayto 
drcp  out  of  school  and  find  a  job.  It  was  less  easy  for  a  girl.  The 
eoclal  Evsiem  will  1  ave  to  st^^p  In  In  fome  way  and  furnish  oppor- 
tunities now  that  are  different  from  those  supplied  In  earlier  times 
bv  private  enterprise  The  American  Youth  Conunis.sion  has  advo- 
cated provision  by  the  Government  cf  Jobs  for  all  young  people 
16  years  of  ag^-  who  want  them  and  are  unable  to  find  them  in 
business,  ngricu'.ture.  or  Industry.  Tlie  main  point  which  I  have  to 
make  Is  that  the  educational  system  should  not  at  this  stage  or 
beelnning  independence  drop  lis  graduates  to  shift  for  themselves. 
I  foresee  for  the  schooU  a  great  social  mission  If  they  will  keep  in 
contact  with  all  their  pupils  as  they  gradually  emerge  Into  advilt- 
hood  Some  of  these  adolescents  will  continue  to  take  fu.l-tlme 
coi-rses  For  them  a  program  of  Intensive  intellectual  training  and 
con-structlve  activity  which  will  bulid  up  interest  In  work  ard 
re-^pect  for  work  can  continue.  Seme  ado'escents  will  come  to  the 
end  of  all-day  schooling,  but  It  Is  to  be  hcped  that  their  guidance 
by  the  s-hocl  v.-lll  ccntinue  and  that  part-time  courses  will  be  pro- 
vided which  will  illuminate  and  supplement  their  labor. 

I  have  no  hesitation  In  advocating  the  Inauguration  of  such  a 
genenl  program,  because  I  have  :*en  the  elements  of  the  program 
working  them;5elves  out  during  the  experimentation  that  has  been 
forced  on  th's  Nation  during  the  p-st  years.  T»ie  Nation  had  to 
provide  work  for  a  host  of  yoimg  people  as  a  pure  economic  neces- 
sity StKldenly  It  was  discovered  that  this  work  gave  IndlvidMa's 
courage  initiative,  and  Insights  Uiat  they  had  never  had  before. 
Many  of  the  workers  came  back  to  educational  activities  which 
they  had  left  and  showed  a  new  enthusiasm  for  learning  that 
opened  up  to  them  new  sources  of  pers^mal  satisfaction.  What 
experimentation  has  shown  to  l;e  possible  for  some  can.  I  believe, 
be  made  the  advantage  of  all.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  pjolmg  of 
experience,  a  new  view  cf  the  needs  of  young  people,  and  a  new 
understanding   of    the   requirements   of    modern    civilization. 

The  marvels  cf  our  modern  world  are  rooted  In  knowledge. 
Knowledge  made  possible  the  Inventions  which  are  the  very  back- 
bone cf  our  modern  clvlU/ation.  Among  these  are  the  printing 
press,  which  made  political  democracy  possible  by  transforming 
knowledge  from  the  privilege  of  the  few  to  the  heritage  of  the 
many  and  the  harne'^sing  of  steam  and  later  of  electrlcl'y  to  do 
the  work  cf  man.  which  made  pcsflble  our  modern  industrial  or- 
ganization with  Its  potential  union  cf  physical  abundance  and 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  personal  values.  Knowledge  h;^ 
brought  us  this  far:  knowledge,  understanding,  and  the  courage  to 
experiment  must  carry  us  forward.  It  is  my  hope  that  education, 
facing  this  chUlerge.  will  assume  not  a  defeatist  view  that  its  aims 
mUit  he  restricted  to  the  grim  realities  of  the  present  scene,  but  a 
new  viuilliy  which  sees  In  the  modern  world  the  netd  to  i.iake  an 
even  wider  place  for  the  educational  process  so  that  a  wiser, 
bruader-vlsloned  generation  will  ccme  forward  to  carry  on  the  solu- 
tion of  ovu-  comraou  problems. 


Manganese,  and  Trade  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

<.)K   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  23.  1940 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
me.  there  is  herewith  submitted  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  to  Chairman  DorciiTON  by  J.  Carson  Adkcrson, 
representing  the  American  Manganese  Producers'  Associa- 
tion: also  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Adkerson  by  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  Hanford  MacNider  on  October  3.  1927. 
on  the  subject  of  manganese: 

AMrWCAN  Mamcantse  PROnrCKRS  A.<WOCTA-nON. 

U'os'itr.jrrcn,  D    C.  February  6.   1040. 
Re:  Exten.'lon  cf  Rrclprccal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  H.  J   Res.  407. 

Hon     ROBtHT   L     DODCHTOV. 

Chairmen.  Wa  .i  and  Means  Conmittee. 

Hous.c  of  RcTxrcscntattics.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DrA«  M».  Cmaibman:  Inasmuch  as  a  rtprestntative  of  the  State 
Department.  In  recent  testimony  before  y  )ur  committee,  has  glvm 
specific,  ml.'^lepdlr.g  informatlcn  en  margsncsc.  I  feci  It  Is  my  duty 
to  make  available  to  the  committee  Information  on  the  manganese 
sltuat.on  under  the  Trade  Agrecm.ents  Act. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the  State  Department  made  a  mis- 
take in  nduclp.g  the  duty  on  manganese  and  we  hope  some  way 
Will  be  found  to  rectify  it. 
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Un- 
ores 


MANCANTSZ 

Manganese  tons  the  list  as  the  No.  1  strateg'c  war  mineral  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense.  On  account  cf  Its  importance  in  our 
national  defense  program,  manganese  stands  In  a  category  all  its 

^'^Emb.ndied  m  the  preface  of  the  report  of  the  War  Industries  B_^ard 
fcllowlng  the  end  of  the  Wcr!d  War  is  a  letter  froin  Bernard  M. 
Baruch.  chairman  of  the  board,  to  President  Woodrow  Wi'.son,  unde. 
date  cf  December  24    1919.  from  which  the  following  Is  Q^^^'^^^,,^ 

••Thrctieh  a  system  cf  stimulation  by  a  protective  tariff,  a  bonus. 
an  exennp^ticn  fVom  taxation  for  a  limited  peri.  d.  licensing  or  any 
other  efJ.^tive  means,  every  possible  effort  should  ^^^^.n^-f^e  to 
develop  prcdurtion  cf  manganese.  chi«om.e.  tungsten,  dy^^^"^  oj; 
ptoducts  of  coal  and  all  such  mw  materials  u.-ually  imporltd  but 
which  can  be  prt>duced  In  quantity  In  this  country. 

Ill  letter  Of  Febniarv  12  1932.  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,'  Hon   F.  H.  Payne.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  stated  is 

"In  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  military  requirements  upon 
steel  products  and  of  the  supreme  Importance  of  manganese  in 
th-  iraking  of  sound  steel.  It  Is  deemed  essential  to  have  available 
at  the  be^lnnin^  of  a  major  war  a  domestic  or  nearby  operating 
source  of  manwane^e  ore. 

••To  create  such  an  opcratlnt:  sot^rce  during  peacetime  the  pro- 
ducers m.ust  have  a  market  for  their  output." 

In  line  with  the  above  reccrnmcndaticns.  Congress  In  19-.-'  pro- 
vided a  duty  of  1  cent  p-r  pound  on  metallic  manganese  con 
tamed  in  ore;  running  above  30  percent  metallic  manganese. 
der  the  stimulation  of  this  tariff,  production  of  domestic 
con'amin?  5  to  10  percent  mangpnese  increased  from  62.670  tons 
In  1921  to  1.110.067  tons  in  1929;  ores  containing  10  to  35  percent 
marsanese  increased  from  8.439  tons  in  1921  to  364.312  tons  m 
192<ir  ores  containing  35  percent  manganese  or  more  increased  from 
13.531  tons  m  1921  to  93.324  tons  in  1925. 

Lack  of  cooperation  and  market  frcm  certain  major  steel  com- 
panies, together  with  constant  threat  of  removal  of  the  man^an^se 
duty,  have  for  years  hun^  like  a  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  heads 
of  domestic  maiigancse  producers  and  retarded  developments. 

Develooments  were  further  retaraed  throuch  the  Importation, 
duty  free,  of  increasing  quantities  of  ores  running  slightly  under 
30  percent  manrrrncse. 

In  the  TariiT  Act  of  1930  Congress,  to  protect  the  lower  grade 
ores,  extended  the  i  cent  duty  to  cover  all  ores  containing  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  metallic  m.anganese. 

Under  the  stimulation  cf  this  duty  sub-^tantlal  strides  have  been 
made  In  the  development  cf  mansrancso  deposits  In  the  United 
Stages  and  in  th-  development  of  processes  for  the  recovery  of 
high-grade  manganese  from  our  abundant  Ic^.'-prado  ore  respr\'es. 

The  situation  in  tl.e  mantanese  industry  is  v.el!  explainetl  on  page 
43  of  the  published  Army  Extension  Courses.  1931  edition.  Indus- 
trial MGbilizuilon  Plans,  prepared  by  the  War  Department,  which 
summariye^s  the  domestic,  manganese'  industry  as  follows: 

•'In  spite  of  all  haudicaps  hawe\-er,  enough  Int-^rest  ha.s  been 
stimulated  to  result  In  the  creaticn  of  a  capacity  much  larger  than 
Indicated  by  annual  domestic  production  and  a  readiness  for  expan- 
sion that  IS  a  decidedly  important  military  asset  " 

De.'^pite  the  statenients  cf  opponents  to  the  ("ect  that  It  was  net 
feasible,  today  the  highest  grade  manganese  concentrates  In  the 
world  are  beini;  produced  from  low-grade  ores.  Not  only  this,  bvit 
commercial  production  rf  high-j'rade  manganese  from  iow-grade 
ores  is  new  an  assured  fact,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  In 
Cuba  as  veil.  Development  of  the  deposits  and  proce  ses  for  re- 
covery were  broucht  forward  under  the  stimulation  of  the  tariff. 

All  that  the  United  States  now  needs  to  solve  its  problem  of 
manganese  for  national  defense  is  the  installation  and  maintenance 
of  additional  bencflciation  plants.  Tins  cun  and  will  be  done  by 
the  industry  if  a  fair  market  Is  made  available  to  domestic  producers. 
However,  unless  the  industry  :k  stabilized  by  adequate  tariff  protec- 
tion, a  temporary  increase  in  price  woulU  not  warrant  additional 
major  investments,  and  therefore  additional  plants  with  a  sub- 
stantial lncrc;\se  In  production  could  not  be  expected. 

COOPERATION 

Congress  h.is  repea'edly  expressed  its  will  and  Inient  to  encour- 
age the  further  development  of  the  man^^anese  resources  of  the 
Nation,  hut  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  full  cooperation  from  the 
administrative  arm  of  the  Govcrrunent  has  not  yet  been  ferth- 
omning. 

The  Pre.sldcnt.  In  his  mes.sace  to  Corgress  on  the  2d  day  of 
Marrh  1934,  asking  for  trade-agreemei.t  legislation,  stated  as 
follows: 

"You  and  I  know.  too.  that  It  is  Important  that  the  country 
possess  within  I's  borders  a  necessary  diversity  and  balance  to 
maintain  a  rounded  national  life,  that  It  must  sustain  activities 
vital  to  national  defense  and  that  such  interests  cannot  be  bacrl- 
flced  for  passing  advantage." 

In  spite  of  this  on  February  2  1935.  a  SO-percerit  reducMnn  In 
the  duty  on  manganese  was  agreed  to  by  the  State  Department. 

For  reasons  not  yet  disclosed,  donv-stlc  mank'anese  producers 
were  not  given  proper  notice  or  hearing,  as  requ.rvd  by  law.  before 
reduction  of  the  manganese  duty  m  the  trade  agreement  with 
Brazil. 

It  appears  also  that  the  War  Department  was  not  consulted  by 
the  State  Department  prior  to  negotiation  of  the  arreemeni  and 
ofllclsls  of  the  War  Departni'^nt  did  not  know  of  the  reduction  In 
ttie  manganese  duty  uutU  informed  through  manganese  producera 


themselves  after  the  agre-mrnt  had  been   concluded   and   sent   to 
the   printers   and   just   prior   to   its   slgnatuie   by   the   bccrctary   or 

In  addition,  it  appears  that  Information  presented  to  the  State 
Departm-nt  by  domestic  mancanese  producrrs  prior  to  the  nerotia- 
tlon  of  the  apreemcnt  did  n-t  reach  the  trnde-agreement  cfflclals 
and    was    not    considered    by    tncm    prior    to    negotiation    of    the 

agreement.  ^  „  .     •     ».     „„« 

Hon  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUUo,  In  testimony 
before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  with  reference  to 
Uade- agreement  legislatlcn.  stated  as  follows: 

-The  whole  purpose  of  the  program  cf  trade  b.^rg-'-ining  Is  this — 
to  restrict  the  commodities  covered  in  the  agreement  with  any 
specific  country  to  commodities  of  which  thiit  country  furnislies 
the  chief  source  of  supply  of  Importation  into  the  United  States. 

The  opposite  to  this  \vas  done.  Manganese  was  tratlf'd  away  to 
Brazil  a  minor  producer.  Ru.'ibia.  the  major  shipper  of  manganese 
to  the  United  States,  was  then  allowed  entrance  through  the  back 
door  of  the  Brazilian  agreement. 

The  trade  agreement  witli  Brazil  was  sirred  February  2,  19o5. 
and  became  effective  .Tanuaiy  1.  1936.  ^      „    ^ 

During  the  vear  1933.  Brazil  shipped  no  manganese  at  all  to 
the  United  States,  nor  w.is  manganese  listed  In  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  Items  being  imported  frcin  Brartl.  although  the 
complete  list  cf  such  Items  handed  out  by  the  St;ite  Department, 
prior  to  the  agreement,  included  Items  of  mii;or  importance,  such 
as  50  tens  cf  tanknpe  with  a  value  cf  $1,573  and  8.000  feet  of  sawed 
cabinet  woods  with  a  value  of  $386. 
CornpflrafJt'C   tab.'e    ahotcing    tonfiagc    o/    manganese   ore   impnrtcd 

into    the   United    States   from    Brazil    and    Russia    for    the    years 

1932-39 

[Figures   from    U.    S.    Bureau    of    Mines   Publications ) 
(Long   tons) 


W.J 

llraiil 

Russia 

i<n2 

1U33 - 

](j-{4                                        

21.. 'W 
None 

32.  .'*« 

f,\  437 

M.  7S0 

134.  &'i6 

1«AS 

19«  

1OT7 - 

!«:«  - 

IWiMIl  months)" 

1. VI.  200 
2M<.l.  Hti7 
SH.",.  949 
liV.  CVi3 
114.064 

I  I'nlliiiinnry  flrurrs  for  li.'.19. 

Tlie  following  Is  from  record  cf  testimony  of  Hon.  Henry  P. 
Grady.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  before  your  conuuattec  January 

"Mr  GR.fDY  We  have  escape  clauses,  such  as  the  one  relating  to 
currency,  which  we  dlscus.scd  a  few  minutes  ago,  a:id  the  one 
rclatlrg  to  a  third  country  obtaining  the  major  benefit  of  a  cun- 
cesslou." 

COMPARATIVE    TARIFFS 

A  ccmparLson  of  the  tariff  and  price  of  manganese  as  compared 
with  other  ores  and  metals  Is  in  order.  Tariffs  on  the  ores  and 
prlc  s  of  the  metals  under  normal  conditions  aie  approximately  as 
follows : 


Ores 


lend.... 

Zinc  (Hfter  duly  cut) 

('(Pl'I^T  -- 

Mungaaeiie  (after  duty  cut). 


Ore  tarifT, 
TnetHJlic 
(iiiitent 

(cetits  per 
pound) 


Metal 


1.6      Pifilca«l 

12     .Slali  7.inc 

4.0  '  Incct  (-of .per   

,5     KemiinanKunese    (SO   per- 
cent -Mii.i. 


Metnl 

prices 

(cviii.s  t)er 

puund) 


11 
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MANGANESE  COMPARED   WITH    STEEL 

Restoration  of  the  manqancse  duty,  cut  under  the  trade  agree- 
ment, means  only   7  cents   added   to   the   cost   of  an   average   ton 

According  to  figures  presented  by  Hon.  Francis  H.  Case  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  June  15,  1938.  the  cost  to  the  American  public 
cf  the  duties  on  crude  and  seminnhhed  steel  only  (par.  304. 
Tariff  Act,  1930)  from  the  year  1922  to  1937,  Inclusive,  amounted 
to  a  total  of  18.408  961.511.  This  tariff  Is  in  effect  a  subsidy.  For 
the  year  1937  the  tariff  protection  on  this  one  steel  Item  alone  Is 
shown  as  f731. 733.430  In  addition,  when  steel  Is  sold  to  the 
Government,  und' r  the  buy-American  law.  a  differential  of  25 
percent  or  more  is  allowed  over  the  low  foreign  bid.  This  likewise 
Is  a  subsidy.  .       ^ 

Figures  from  the  Iron  Ag",  embodied  In  the  Concressional 
Record  of  June  15.  1933.  show  that  the  total  assets  of  21  steel 
companies,  represcntln-;  92  2  p<rcent  of  the  liu:ot  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  amount  to  $4.430  885,614.  In  other  words,  the  cost 
to  the  American  public  of  the  dtitles  on  this  one  sted  tariff  Item 
alone,  during  a  petlod  of  16  years  and  4  months,  amounted  to 
nearly  twice  the  above-mentioned  a.Vieu»  This  Is  a  substantial 
subsidy  to  a  wcU-tbtabll-hed  industry  and  a  direct  oust  to  the 
American  public. 
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Even  under  the  mrJprocal-trndP  acroemrnts  the  full  tariff  Is  still 
enjcyed  on  this  major  steel  Kern.  Sieel  enjoys  a  tariff  sufficient 
to  equalize  the  cost  or  product U)n  at  home  and  abroad.  Tlicre  Is 
no  good  reason  whv  manganese  should  not  be  protected  to  the 
same  extent.  All  that  domestic  manganese  producers  ask  Is  treat- 
meut  for  manganese  on  a  parity  ba:si3  with  steel  products. 

TARirr  RATES 

On  January  17.  !D40.  Hon.  Henry  P.  Grady.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  testmed  before  your  committee  that  ••manganese  ere  had  a 
106-percent  tariff  In  1935"  He  failed  to  advise  that  this  fifr^re 
uas  based  on  sacrifice  s;iles  only  and  represented  the  foreign  value 
cf  the  ore.  .         ,„ „  ^  ^   , 

On  psL«e  598  of  "Summary  of  Tariff  Information.  1929.  Schedule 
3  ••  publL^hed  by  United  States  TarilT  Commission,  in  review  of 
the  manganese   Industry,  there  will   be  found  the  following: 

Prices  of  metallurgical  ore  containing  50  percent  manganese. 
per  long  ton,  duty   paid.  United  States  Atlantic  ports,  have  been 

as  follows: 

Yearly  average 

$31.45 


1924. 
1025. 
1926. 


32  '28 
32  80 


yn'21  -     31   32 

1928:::::::::"— 3003 

Average - 31.  58 

The  average  price  for  foreign  mancanese  ore  covering  the  5-year 
period  was  $31  58  per  ton;  the  frei^'ht  from  Baltimore  to  Pitt.«bU'.gh 
area  was  $2  52.  making  the  total  delivered  price.  Plttsbtu-gh  ar?a 
$34  10  per  ton  for  the  ore.  which  Is  equivalent  to  a  pnce  of  68  20 
cent4S  per  unit  for  metallic  manganese.    Thl.s  wa.s  a  normal  period. 

The  present  price  of  the  sa.me  grade  of  Imported  manganese  ore. 
delivered  at  Atlantic  ports,  as  shown  by  the  curreiU  trade  journals. 
Is  60  cents  per  unit  of  metallic  manganese,  or  $30  per  ton  for  the 
ore  The  freight  to  the  Pltt.sburgh  area  is  now  $2  83  per  ton.  making 
the  total  delivered  price.  Pltt^sburgh  area.  $32.83  per  ten  for  the 
ore  or  65  66  cents  per  unit  of  metilUc  manganese.  Included  in 
this  price  l.i  the  present  tariff  of  $5  60  per  ton  for  the  ore.  or  11  20 
cent*  per  unit  cf  mi-UUllc  manganese,  which  la  17  percent  of  the 
delivered  price  In  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

There  la  no  need,  however,  to  split  halri  o\'er  rates  During  tne 
World  War.  when  there  was  no  duty  at  all  on  manganese,  we  paid 
more  than  5  times  the  normal  prico  for  the  ore  and  even  then  we 
did  not  get  11.  Sufficient  quantities  were  not  available  at  any 
price. 

LOSS    IN    REVTNTTB 

The  actual  los-s  in  rrvenue  to  the  United  States  Trea.stiry  through 
the  reduction  of  the  maneanese  ore  duty  In  the  trade  agreement 
with  Brazil  amounts  to  $18  4'22  320  as  follows  (ba.scd  on  figures 
rrom  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  showing  metallic  manganese 
contained  in  ores  Imported  subject  to  duty)  : 


Year 


V>M  _ 

W»  '."""." 

11J39  (II  moDths>»  .    , V.    ■    „k 

In  N>nvl«d  warehouses  In  the  I  nited  Mates  (Nov.  30, 
iwja) 


Total. 


Metallic 
m-anranese 

nintent 
(Ions  tons)' 


ass.  V<\ 

IT'J.  72J 
231,  123 

437,323 


Ixv:<!  thronch 

tarill  re-luc- 

tion 


Treastirv.  This  lo<:.s  will  continue  to  Increase.  In  addition,  sir.ce 
1936.  we  have  sacrificed  the  continued  development  cf  our  own 
manganese  resources  for  national  defense.  To  cover  up  this  mis- 
take, the  strategic-materials  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  authoriz- 
ing the  appropriation  and  expenditure  of  SlOO.f'OO.OOO  over  a  4- 
year  period  fur  the  piu-chase  and  stock  pile  of  strategic  minerals  of 
which  manganese  Is  the  major  Item.  E\-en  the  Strafglc  Materials 
Act  will  not  solve  the  manganese  problem.  In  an  emergency,  such 
as  we  may  now  be  facing,  domestic  mines  will  still  have  to  be  put 
Into  operation.  It  Is  possible  we  have  waited  too  long  already. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  recent  repeated  Government 
calls  for  bids  for  manganese  ore  under  the  Strategic  Materials  Act. 
To  date  only  one  small  order  of  25.000  tons  has  actually  been  con- 
tracted for.  The  results  of  the  bids  Indicate  that  a  suSclent  quan- 
tity of  the  grade  of  ore  called  for  by  the  Government  Is  not  readily 
available  from  foreign  or  domestic  sources.  Stocks  In  bond,  al- 
though substantial,  are  fast  being  depleted.  Our  country  has  the 
reserves  cf  ore.  the  labor,  and  the  capital.  Ho-vovcr.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  substantial  Investments  In  additional  developments 
and  milling  plants  will  be  made  until  assurances  are  given  that  the 
dome-itic  production  will  be  protected  against  future  Impcrtaticns  , 
of  manganese  ores  from  Soviet  Russia  produced  by  Communist  and 
forced  labor  where  cost  means  nothing,  or  ores  from  India  which 
are  mined  by  labor  paid  the  equivalent  of  1'.  cents  per  hour. 
Re?torat:cn  of  the  tariff  to  a  parity  basis  with  steel  is  necessary  to 
help  stabilize  the  manganese  industry  on  a  basis  similar  to  that 
enjoyed  by  steel. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR    NA"nONAL    DEFTN.«5E 

1.  Restore  the  duty:  Terminate  or  modify  the  trade  agreement 
v.ith  Brazil  so  that  the  manpanese-ore  duty  iruiy  be  established 
on  a  parity  basts  with  steel  products.  This  will,  prior  to  the  date 
cf  restoration,  encourage  and  permit  Importers  to  .store  within  the 
United  States,  under  the  present  reduced  rate  of  duty,  all  man- 
ganese ores  they  can  find  available  In  the  world's  markets  and 
thereby  force  the  formation  of  a  stock  pile  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government. 

At  the  !>ame  time  It  will  encourage  and  permit  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  immedi.ately  make  additional  investments,  carry  forward 
development  work,  install  additional  plant.s.  and  Increase  produc- 
tion to  help  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  United  Slates  at  no  cost 
to  the  Government. 

2.  Stock  pile:  If  a  Government-owned  stock  pile  is  considered 
advisable,  then  lot  appropriations  be  made  under  the  Strategic 
Material.s  Act  for  the  Government  to  purchase  and  store  manganese 
ores  exclusively  cf  domestic  origin  during  such  periods  when  pr.ces 
are  low  and  no  other  cutlet-s  for  the  ore  ere  available,  thus  encour- 
rglng  further  developments  and  maintaining  a  healthy  nuc'.eu.s  of 
a  manganese  Industrv  within  the  United  States  ready  for  expanded 
production  to  meet  the  needs  In  an  emergency. 

These  recommendations  may  be  carried  out  and  results  obtained 
In  accordance  with  the  will  of  Congress  and  at  no  ultimate  cost  to 
the  Government,  provided  that  existing  and  future  trade  agree- 
ments are  made  s-ubject  to  the  approval  of  Congress  or  the  Senate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Carson  Adkzrson.  President. 
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I  Tariff  on  m.inesnrso  importe.1  in  the  furm  of  fprroruaasauese  not  included.  Man- 
far.-^e  fr>!ti  {'hi!ii>piiM'  U\^n  U  and  Cuba  not  iuduJfri 

"  I'ro.imuiary  ti(furw>  for  inis*. 

This  money  now  goes  as  an  additional  subsidy  to  the  steel 
Industry. 

STOCK  PILES 

In  1939.  on  recommendation  from  the  administrative  depart- 
ir.ents  Congress  pivssed  the  Strategic  MateriiUs  Act.  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  $100,000  000  over  a  4-year  period  for  the  purchase 
of  manganese,  tungsten,  tin.  ch.-ome.  and  other  strategic  materials. 
Manganese  is  listed  as  the  item  of  major  importance. 

The  purpcse  of  the  act  was  twofold.  (1)  Accumulation  of 
steck  p*tes-  (2)  development  of  American  resources;  $10,000,000 
was  appropriated  for  Immediate  expenditure.  To  date  no  naan- 
eanese  ores  of  domestic  origin  have  actually  been  purchased  by 
the  Government  under  the  Strategic  Materials  Act  and  on  account 
of  this.  tor;ethcr  with  the  reduction  In  the  manganese  ore  duty, 
uncertainty  in  the  domestic  manganese  Industry  continues. 

A  stock  pile  of  1.000.000  tons  of  mangauese  has  been  recom- 
merded  E^•en  such  a  stock  pile  still  wlU  not  asstore  the  country 
adequate  security  as  no  one  can  foretell  how  long  an  emergency 
wUl  last  Domestic  mines  cannot  In  a  short  period  of  time. 
ordlnarUy  allowed  In  an  emergency,  produce  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demandL««.  It  reqiures  time  to  carry  forwarU  development  work 
tmdergromid  and  install   the  necessary  plants. 

CONCLfSION 

Through  the  reduction  In  the  manganese  ore  duty  In  the  trade 
agreement  with  Brazil,  our  ccuntry  since  1936  has  lost  In  revenue 
$18  42^,330,    Which    was    formerly    enjoyed    by    the    United    States 


War  Dep.artment. 
OmcT  OF  The  Assist.'nt  Secrttart. 

Washingtcm.  D.  C,  October  J,  1927. 
Mr.  J   Carson  Apkerson, 

Hy-GradJ'  Manganese  Co..  Inc.,  Wood-ftock .  Va. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Adkerson:  Your  work  In  the  development  cf  an 
adequate  supply  of  manganese  ore  to  meet  the  Industrial  needs 
of  the  United  Slates  has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  Yoiu- 
activities  along  this  line  are  rendering  valuable  service  In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  Industrial  preparedness  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  wcrk  that  you  are  doing. 

It  appears  that  manganese  Is  essential  to  the  production  of  steel 
and  without  steel  national  defense  Is  obviously  impossible.  The 
safety  of  the  country  requires  that  we  have  a  readily  available  source 
of  mai:ganesc  within  the  United  States.  Those  who  are  working 
to  meet  this  reqiurcment  have  my  best  wishes  for  success. 
Sincerely  yctus, 

Hanfosd  MacNider. 
The  Assi.s1ant  Secretary  of  War. 


American  Standards  Work  and  Assistance  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  23.  1940 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Spoaker.  yesterday  I  introduced 
a  bill  known  as  the  American  Standaid.s  Work  and  Assistance 
Act.  The  bill  provides,  briefly,  that  3.030.000  jobs  be  pro- 
vided immediately  for  the  unemployed  cf  ctir  country;  that 
the  wages  be  the  prevailing  hotiily  wages;  that  the  hctus  be 
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not  less  than  120  nor  more  than  130  monthly,  -with  a  national 
average  monthly  wage  of  $70:  that  the  projects  will  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  provide  useful  work  of  a  permanent  nature, 
offering  the  opportunity  of  utilization  and  preserv-aiion  of  the 
skill  traininp.  and  morale  of  the  workers;  that  the  program 
be  open  to  all  unemployed  without  relief  test;  that  jobs  be 
given  as  Icng  as  faithful  .service  is  performed  and  as  long  as 
the  uncm.plnved  are  unable  to  secure  employment  in  private 
Industrv.  This  automatically  abolishes  the  cruel  and  m- 
humaalS-month  provision  in  the  present  relief  act. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  the  employment  program  be 
supplemented  bv  unemployment-assistance  grants  to  the 
States  based  on  a  decent,  self-respecting  standard  of  relief. 

This  program  can  be  contrasted  with  what  is  now  propo.sed   • 
to  Coneress  bv  the  Budget.    As  we  know,  a  icce.ssion  is  al- 
ready here  and  increasing  in  Intensity.     Steel  production  is 
down  'rem  94  percent  to  67  percent,  industrial-production   i 
Index  is  off  from  128  to  107.    It  is  likely  that  within  a  month 
unless  it  is  checked,  this  recession  may  bring  the  industrial 
index  down  to  100.    lliis  will  mean  we  will  have  lost  the 
emploN-ment  gains  in  the  recent  so-called   war  boom.     No 
promise  is  made  that  the  boom  will  be  resumed.     In  the 
fact  of  thi.s  oncoming  recession,  of  which  the  administration 
has  been  warned,  the  sensible  course  is  to  try  to  head  it  off. 
Increased  purchasing  power  should  be  made  available  to  limit   ' 
the  s-rcad  of  the  recession.     Instead,  between  now  and  June. 
800,000  W.  P.  A.  workers  will  be  dropped;  P.  W.  A.  will  be   [ 
further  curtailed;  hcusing  will  have  exhausted  the  possibility   i 
of  further  employment.    If  the  President's  appropriation  re- 
quested  in   the   Budget  is  passed,   another   350,000   will  be 
dropped  between  July  and  September;  C.  C.  C.  and  N.  Y.  A. 
will  be  sharply  cut. 

For  this  blunder  we  v%-ill  have  to  pay  dearly  In  the  suffering 
of  millions  of  unfortunates  and  in  the  possibility  that  this 
recession  may  develop  into  another  1937  and  worse  unless 
checked. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  thing  stopping  a  collapse 
today  is  purchases  of  war  supplies  from  Europe.  This  means 
that  we  arc  being  placed  more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of 
these  war  purchases,  and  giving  foreign  nations  actually  a 
control  over  our  cwn  peace  and  our  domestic  policies. 

It  is  maintained  that  any  increase  in  expenditures  beyond 
the  President's  request  would  raise  the  debt  limit.  This  ar- 
gument is  a  fake  and  a  smoke  screen  raised  by  the  economy 
bloc  designed  only  to  scare  the  people  and  prevent  decent 
treatment  of  cur  underprivileged  and  needy  groups.  In  a 
letter  from  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  in  response  to  a  question  by  David  Lasser. 
president  of  the  Workers  Alliance,  Mr.  Eccles  shows  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  available  today  the  following  funds 
that  are  unused: 

In  the  gold-stabilization  fund   which  can  be   ter- 
minated at  any  time 82.000.000.000 

In  profits  in  silver 1.500,000,000 

Excess  working  balance  In  the  Treasury  over  that 

normally   needed 1,350.000,000 

-Total 4.  850,  000,  000 

In  other  words,  there  is  available  today  nearly  $5,000,000,- 
000,  a  great  sum,  a  huge  reservoir  which  is  being  unused  while 
millions  suffer. 

My  bill  would  particularly  remedy  several  outstanding  dis- 
graceful things  in  the  present  'W.  P.  A.  First,  it  would  elimi- 
nate the  18-month  clause,  which  the  W.  P.  A.  it.self  has 
shown  by  records  has  meant  imusual  hardship  to  W.  P.  A. 
workers;  second,  it  would  rescind  the  monthly  wage  cuts  of 
$5  to  $8  made  to  laborers  in  the  North,  and  particularly  made 
to  women  with  dependent  children;  third,  it  would  restore  the 
prevailing  hoiuly  wage  taken  away  by  Congress;  fourth,  it 
will  provide  assistance  at  decent  standards  to  unemployed 
famiLes  deprived  of  work  projects  jobs. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  bill 
as  a  sincere  effort  to  avoid  another  terrible  economic  calamity 
which  is  before  tis. 
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EDITORIAL      FROM      THE      MOLINE       (ILL.)       DISPATCH      OP 

FEBRUARY  16.  1940 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  5.000  citi- 
zens of  the  cities  of  Rock  Island,  Moline.  and  East  Moline. 
HI  have  signed  a  petition  in  protest  of  proposed  minimum 
rates  on  coal  for  this  area  by  the  National  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission.  If  these  proposed  rates  are  applied  it  Is  going 
to  raise  the  annual  coal  bill  of  these  cities  by  about  a  half 
million  dollars  a  year.  These  rates  are  unfair  and  unjust 
discrimination  to  not  only  the  consumei-s  of  this  area,  but 
also  to  the  nearby  coal  miners  and  operators. 

This  is  just  one  more  rffort  of  unv, anted  regulation  from 
Government  in  private  industry  that  further  harrasses  in- 
dustry and  labor.  ,      ^      ^        ^ 

Hearings  on  these  proposed  minimum  coal  rates  have  been 
completed  and  I  submit  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Dis- 
patch of  Moline.  111.,  under  dat«  of  February  16.  1940.  In 
further  explanation  of  these  proposed  unfair  rates  to  this 

district. 

[From  the  Moline   (HI.)    Dispatch  of  Feb.   16.   lO-iO] 

THE   PEOPIE   REST 

Now  that  evidence  ha.s  been  presented,  briefs  submitted,  and  oral 
arcuments  made,  MoUnc  area  interests  have  done  about  all  that, 
hiimanly  is  pos.sible  to  enter  a  vlRorous  and  honest  protest  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Bituminous  Coal   Commibsion   for   increased   coal 

^'^The  final  su'p  Is  up  to  the  Department  of  the  Intrrlor  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  will  decree  whether  the  proposed 
price  increases,  the  last  word  in  discrmainatlon  and  unfairness 
Lamst  this  community,  shall  be  made  permanent.  This  decision 
is  of  utmost  importance  and  reaches  right  down  Into  the  pocket- 
book  of  every  family  in  Moline.  East  Moline,  Rock  Island,  and 
Davenport.  .        ^,         .   .         ,    ..  „ 

If  the  Government  chocses  to  adhere  to  Its  theorists  of  the 
Bi-uminous  Ccal  Division  rather  than  to  the  practical,  honest,  and 
sincr-re  reasoning  presented  by  quad-city  interests,  then  up  w  11  go 
the  coal  bill.  And  swept  aside  wiU  be  weeks  and  weeks  of  untiring, 
united  eflort  on  the  part  of  associations  and  chambers  of  commerce 
in  this  community  to  protect  the  Interests  of  their  fellow  men. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  proposed  minimum  mine  prices  for 
coal  are  made  permanent,  the  price  of  coal  for  Molme  area 
consumers  will  be  raised  $1  a  ton.  This  will  result  in  a  $500,003 
iucreasc   In   the   annual   coal   bill  for   quad-city   consumers. 

The  trial  examiners  have  been  asked  by  residents  of  this  com- 
munity to  trv  to  explain  why  there  should  be  discrimination  In 
mine  prices  for  varyii.^  kinds  and  sizes  of  coal.  They  want  to 
know  If  anyone  can  explain,  why  It  would  not  be  fair,  equitable, 
and  just  to  establl.sh  minimum  mine  prices,  open  to  all  con- 
sumers of  coal,  reg.irdless  of  where  they  are  situated  and  reg.T.rd- 
less  of  the  form  of  transportation  so  that  all  consumers  of  a 
particular  coal   will   be   on   an   equal   basis   at   the    mine. 

It  isn't  clear  to  them  why  the  mine  price  of  Fvilton  County 
coal  for  example,  to  be  delivered  in  Moline  should  be  $2.60  a 
ton  whUe  the  price  for  the  same  coal  at  the  same  mine  for 
delivery  In  Chicago  would  be  $2.05  and  for  Peoria  consumption, 
$1.95  a  ton.  This  is  but  one  example  of  the  gross  discriminatory 
feattires  of  the  proposal.  ,  ,       , 

Equally  unjust  is  the  Commissioner's  proposal  to  place  the  quad- 
city  area  In  marketing  dittrict  41  including  La  Salle,  Freeport. 
Rockford  and  Ct4<awa,  Instead  of  placing  It  In  marketing  district 
33  along'  with  Peoria,  Pekln,  Galesburg.  and  other  cities  whose 
industries  are  highly  competitive  with  those  in  this  community 
and  thp.t  will  enjoy  cheaper  minimum  prices  for  coal. 

The  Bituminous  Cocl  Commission  would  decide  what  Moline 
area  consumprs— both  domestic  and  industrial— are  to  pay  at  the 
mine  for  coal,  but  the  Attorney  General  has  ruled  the  Govern- 
ment need  not  abide  by  this  rvUlng.  It  can  pm-chase  coal  on 
the  open  market. 

The  people  of  Moline,  East  Moline.  Rock  I.sland.  and  Daven- 
port have  presented  their  case  as  convincingly  and  honestly  as 
possible.  All  that  they  can  do  now  is  wait  and  hope  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  sec  Its  way  clear  to  accord  this  area  the 
kind  of  treatment  to  permit  It  to  continue  a  healthy  industrial 
growth  as  compared  with  other  communities  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
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The  Governmonrs  rotton-Crntrol  Plan  Is  Under- 
mininx  Miduest  Aj^riculture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THK  HOL'SE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY   H.  E    SP.\NGLER 


Mr  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remark-s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Spangler.  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

Th«  Govern ME.NTS  Cotton-Control  Plan  Is  Undermining  MrowrsT 

ACRirTT-TiniE 

(By  H  E  Spangler) 
The  eeenmnlc  condition  of  aerlculture  Is  still  far  from  satMaC" 
trrv  Price*  are  still  far  below  pajnty.  Much  mu-^t  be  accom- 
plished \>vtoTf  we  have  gocd  times  and  ,1^""^ ^"^^  Pf^^Pf'''^  ""J)  S^ 
farms.  In  confiklering  this  ba^lc  prcbUm  It  ^houjd  not  ^^-^''J't^ 
been  too  often  the  case  in  the  past,  appraiched  from  a  narrow 
S^nsa?  standpoint.  All  sincere  su^sestiuns  shct.ld  be  studied 
SmpTthetlcally  and  impartially  no  matter  from  what  source  they 
?^-^come  We  have  found  that  the  phvn  adonted  under  the  old 
firm  B^ird.  which  was  set  up  under  a  Republican  administration. 
dkl  noVdo  the  job  It  is  also  apparent,  when  the  facts  are  con- 
sldered  that  thi  acreage-c<mtrol  plan  adopted  by  the  New  Deal 
dt«-.  not  live  up  to  the  glowing  claims  made  by  Us  -punsors. 

It  mxLt  at^  be  remembered  In  our  study  of  the  farm  Question 
that  many  thlnps  have  been  dene  which  have  been  helpfuL  We 
must  not^bandon  anyth.i*  that  Is  gc^.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  find  policies  which  do  not  work,  or  have  bi«en  harmful 
th.n  such  features  should  be  abandoned  and  something  beneficial 
adoDted  in  their  st-ead. 

It  H  evident  that  there  is  much  confusion  as  to  the  proper  rem- 
f<iv  Many  sincere  men  do  not  agree.  The  great  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  under  the  leadership  of  Edward  A.  O  Neal.  of 
Alabama,  takes  a  position  on  certain  features  ^vhile  the  Farmers 
National  Orange,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Taber,  of  Ohio. 
takes  the  opposite  view  The  Farm  Union  Is  often  sincerely  m  d:s- 
•greement  with  them  both  Wc  al.so  find  that  Members  of  Con- 
cre-s  of  both  political  parties  are  In  disagreement,  and  It  fur'her 
oppears  that  there  Is  much  confusion  In  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cu'ture  Many  of  these  uncertainties  -and  much  of  the  confusion 
comes  from  the  lack  of  real  knowledge  of  the  facts.  As  the  truth 
Is  known,  the  differences  disappear  ,   ♦*.      ,  ,.^ 

It  l8  not  the  purpose  to  here  discuss  any  phase  of  the  farm 
nroblem  other  than  acreage  control,  especially  as  to  cotton.  It  Is 
Intended  to  be  an  analysis  of  facts  now  available  from  experience 
which  indicates  that  some  of  the  features  of  acreage  control 
rspeciaUy  as  to  cotton,  which  we  have  h-.d  In  some  form  for  about 
e  years.  ar«  not  helpful  but  a  co.«tly  experlmer.t  for  the  Corn  Belt. 
Biirclv  It  is  proper  to  examine  the  facts  and  be  guided  by  thein. 
Ever  since  1933  we  have  hpd  -^ome  form  of  ucr°'''',e  control. 
Unri.T  this  plan  It  was  Intended  to  control  the  production  of  our 
farms  by  orders  from  far-off  Washington.  These  responsible  for 
the  plan  told  us  th.it  by  this  method  they  would  do  away  with 
surpluses:  that  production  would  be  kept  down  to  the  demand; 
~  that  parity  prices  would  be  obt.-iined  and  farm  pro.-perlty  assured 
Incidentally,  those  times  of  parity  pnc-s  were  during  a  period 
iih-n  farmers  operated  their  farm?  without  restriction. 

The  prlncip-^l  pU-.n  now  In  operation  in  the  Middle  West  Is  what 
Is  krown  as  the  Corn  Acreage  Control  Act.  Under  this  law  a  "corn- 
ccntrol  area-  was  set  up  This  area  compri.ses  all  of  Iowa  and 
Illinois  and  parts  of  the  surrounding  or  adjacent  States  V.''thln 
this  area  which  prior  to  "control"  produced  substantially  60  per- 
cent of  the  N.\tlons  corn  crop,  they  pay  us  not  to  plant  more  corn 
than  the  arbitrary  Government  allotments  which  they  make  tor 
CHCh  farm  Tn  the  balance  of  the  country-,  which  before  control 
produced  substantially  40  percent  of  the  Nations  corn,  they  are 
left  free  to  raise  all  the  corn  thev  desire  without  being  penalized. 
The  truth  as  to  the  workings  of  the  plan  is  no  longer  left  to  con- 
jecture     The  Government  records  tell  the  story, 

IOWA       AND       ILLINOIS       REDUd       CORN       ACliEAGE       UNDER       COVXRNMENT 

PL.^NNING 

DurlDK  the  vears  of  so-called  corn-production  control,  the  two 
preai  com  States.  Iowa  and  Illinois— which  are  the  only  two 
States  wholly  within  the  control  area— have  rcduc.-d  then  acres 
planted  to  corn  U  percent.  The  average  yearly  acreage  In  these 
two  States  for  the  5-year  period  prior  to  1933  was  20.776  OOO  acres. 
In  1939  tins  acreage,  under  the  Governments  plan,  was  reduced  to 
17.834.000.  Recently  the  Government  has  ordered  a  further  drastic 
reduction  of  12  percent  for  next  year. 

XOWA  AND  ILLINOIS  HAVI  REDUCXD  HOC  PRODUCTION  TTNDDl  CO\-ERNMENT 

PI_\NNINO 

Hoss  are  cenera'.lv  raised  and  prepared  for  market  where  corn  and 
Other  feeti  li  av  arable.    When  the  Govermneut  put  Its  com-coutroi 


prheme  Into  cfTect  it  was  announced  that  they  would  prevent  sur- 
plus hog  pro<luction  by  controlling  the  production  of  corn  and 
feeds  which  go  Into  the  making  of  hogs.  The  result  has  been  to 
reduce  the  raising  of  hogs  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  about  7  percent. 
The  Governments  estimate  of  3.449,000  .sows  farrowing  In  these 
two  States  for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1939.  Is  246.000  less 
than  the  average  yearly  number  farrowed  dmln.^  the  5-year  period 
prior  to  1933.  This  reduction  In  litters.  u.«lng  the  Government 
record.s  of  approximately  6  pigs  per  litter,  amounts  to  a  reduction 
of  1476  000  hogs  In  these  2  entirely  restricted  corn  States 

From  the  acrea'-e  reduction  above  noted  and  reduction  in  hog 
production  .shown  above  It  would  seem  that  the  Government  p.an 
to  reduce  surpluses  was  meeting  with  some  degree  of  .^ucce5s_  un- 
fortunately, however,  the  story  Is  only  partly  told.  Before  the  full 
effect  of  the  plan  can  be  determined  It  must  be  remembered  that 
surpluses  are  national  problems,  and  that  Iowa  and  Illinois  are 
only  2  of  the  48  States.  In  order  to  get  the  full  picture  It  Is  ncces- 
sarv  to  explore  Into  what  has  been  taking  place  In  other  sections 
of  the  country.  When  this  Is  done  the  outlook  for  the  Corn  Belt 
IS  discouraging,  to  say  the  least, 
THE   PRODUCTION   OF  CORN   AND   OTHEB   UVESTOCK    F1TDS    MO'v-ES   SOUTH 

During  the  period  In  which,  under  Government  planning,  the 

Corn  Belt  has  been  reducmg  com  acrea»Te  and  hog  production, 
which  are  the  very  basis  of  our  economic  existence,  the  planners  In 
V/a.sh!ngton  have  also  put  Into  effect  a  cotton-control  plan. 
Thro""h  this  scheme  they  are  attempting  to  control  and  reduce  the 
production  of  cotton.  The  cotton  planters  have  been  paid  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  Government  to  reduce  cotton  acreage. 
According  to  the  Government  crop  report  issued  July  1.  1939.  they 
now  are  raising  15.600,000  acres  less  cotton  than  was  raised  In  the 
Cotton  States  for  the  5-year  average  prior  to  the  advent  of  crop 
control  Is  this  enormous  acreage  allowed  to  remain  Idle?  It  is 
not  Does  the  Goveinment  permit  and  encourage  the  utilization 
of  those  acres  for  the  production  of  crops  which  compete  with  those 
natural  to  the  North  and  of  which  it  has  more  than  the  market 
will    absorb    at   decent    prices?     The   Government    does   that    very 

The  facts  are  that  this  vast  acreage  taken  out  of  cotton  l.s  being 
succes-sfully  us*^d  to  produce  grains  and  feeds  for  livestock  In  ever- 
increasing  quantities.  It  Is  true  that  thes?  cotton  States  formerly 
could  not  compete  with  the  Middle  West  in  this  field,  but  they 
can  do  so  now  since  they  are  virtually  being  paid  to  do  so. 

During  these  control  years  a  real  revolution  in  farming  h.as  been 
going  on  in  the  Southland,  Confronted  with  15,600,000  Idle  acres. 
I  tbey  have  hnd  the  prt.blem  of  utilizing  these  acres  for  other  crop.s. 
A  campaign  of  educating  the  cotton  farmers  to  do  this  has  been 
1  going  on  with  unabated  energy.  In  this  promotion  work  the 
United  States  Government,  thrcugh  Its  agents,  has  taken  a 
prominent  part.  These  agents  have  been  sent  out  to  every  com- 
munity in  Dixie  to  preach  and  teach  them  how  to  raise  substitute 
crops  on  the  former  cotton  lands.  Local  agricultural  societies, 
cram  and  livestock  associations  have  sprung  up  where  they  were 
never  heard  of  before.  The  doctrine  is  further  spread  through 
agriculture  depr.rtments  in  southern  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Throush  this  educational  campaign  the  southern  farmer  Is  being 
taught  how  to  raise  corn  and  other  feed  crops.  Wrh  t>ctter 
methotls.  Improved  seeds,  and  cheap  commercial  fertilizer  (the 
Government  has  distributed  in  the  South  thousands  of  tons  of 
free  fertilizer  which  is  produced  by  the  gigantic  and  costly  experi- 
ments known  as  Muscle  Shoals  and  Tennea?ce  Valley  Authority). 
they  are  Increasing  their  yield  per  acre,  and  the  success  they  are 
having  Is  evidently  Just  the  beginning.  The  Government  figures 
showing  the  Increase  In  corn  acreare.  since  the  adoptl.)n  of 
restricted  acreage  for  cotton,  is  pronounced  in  the  States  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Table  I 
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i.««in.i)iK) 

4.  .177.  IJOO 
M3.UN) 

3,  .VtO.  000 
2.  y73,  (WO 
2.  iSaOllO 
1. 628,  (KtO 


lnrTfa.v<l 

undfr  <  Jov- 

ernriii'nt 

plan 


19.  'J74. 000 


244,000 
27.'5, 000 
Wil,UO0 
12f<.(»)0 
f.s2,  IKIO 

7y>,  1100 

2-J9. 1)00 
SJU.  uoo 


'  3.  SS4.  000 


'Total  increase  in  ;irri-s 


While  the  Government  has  not  published  the  figures  showing  how 
all  the  abandoned  cotton  lands  are  being  utilized,  the  reports  do 
Ehow  in  addition  to  corn  that  3,317.C00  acres  of  it  are  new  in  tame 
hay.  >-in-e:al  million  acres  are  in  pasture  and  forage  crops,  about 
1. 000. 000  acres  are  used  to  raise  soybeans,  and  half  a  million  acres 
are  sown  to  oats.  It  is  also  known  that  they  are  now  raising,  espe- 
cially In  the  Southwestern  States,  large  amounts  of  kaffir  corn  and 
Forghum  grains  whi^h  make  a  very  good  substitute  feed  for  corn. 
To  the  above  additional  southern " corn  production  there  has  also 
tjeen  a  very  substantial  Increase  from  other  States  and  parts  of 
Slates  not  included  In  tL.e  Go  vermneut-cou trolled  area. 
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THK    HOC   INDUSTRY    MOVES    SOtTTH 

Prior  to  the  reduction  of  cotton  acreage  the  livestock  Industry 
in  the  8*iuth  was  not  being  developed.  With  the  Increases  in  feed.s 
however,  that  great  Midwest  industry  already  has  a  southern  rival 
of  formidable  proportions.  The  increases  in  corn  alone  In  the  State.s 
shown  tn  table  I  is  Fufflclent.  with  the  use  of  cottonseed  meal  and 
other  proteins  of  which  the  &-uth  has  an  abundance,  to  fatten 
mTC  than  6  600  000  two-hundred-pound  prime  hogs.  The  Increase 
of  the  hog  Industry  In  the  South,  following  the  Increased  production 
of  feeds  Is  an  artificial  shifting  of  thU  Industry,  the  effect  of  which 
on  the  economy  of  the  Middle  We-t  is  far-reaching  and  disastrous. 
The  lncrea.se  In  hcgs  f ( d  by  feeds  largely  produced  on  former 
cotton  land  Is  shown  In  the  following  table: 

Table  II 


Btate 


Maryland 

Vfrpicia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

GooTKia 

Fk«riia 

Kentuck  y . 

Tennessee . — 

Alahnnm   

Mtesissippi 

Arkansis  

lyfMiisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas ^- 


O^'vemiTU'rit 

oiiniate  of 
Aycraees<.ws  ^^,.^.^,^,^. 

farrowed 


lii2t>-32 


Total  Inrrcase  In  sows . 


35.000 
IS."?,  (rt) 
l6fi.onn 

9fi,  c«in 

247. 000 

lOf..  i«»ii 
194,<lOti 
1S7,  (iflO 
IM. '«10 
139,  (on 
15.7,  ("Ki 
22:'..  («») 
21'J>« 
334,000 


inc  yrr\T 

enilinc  Dec. 

1. 1S39 


Sfi.onn 

IS'l.  no 

ifij,  '->» 

39H.  000 

i;«",. 'MiO 

2^7,  .110 

2fr!.('eo 
217. 11*^ 
ITr.tXK) 
2S),tHiO 
290,  ''-<0 
47.S.0IO 


Incrfa.se 

nnder  Gov- 

prniuent 

planning 


21,(100 
.v..  (Ml 

72.000 
72.000 
151.0110 

yX(x>o 

102.000 
KKj.  OfK) 
ins.  Ol¥1 
178.000 
5S.  («0 
71,0IK1 
141, OUO 


1,202,000 


At  six  pigs  per  litter,  which  Is  the  approxlmnte  flcurcs  used  by 
the  Government,  the  t,otal  Increase  In  hogs  i.s  7..S72  O^X) 

The  Government  has  not  published  the  hog  prcauctlon  as  to 
counties  but  from  other  reliable  sources  it  Is  learned  that  in  the 
free  countl.-s  m  th*"  corn-acreag--ccntrcl  States  such  a.s  Wisconsin. 
Michigan  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  the  hog  production  has  increased  sub- 
stantially. In  these  four  States,  according  to  the  Government  re- 
ports they  ral.scd  1,704,000  more  hogs  In  1939  than  before  the 
Government  restriction,  and  such  increase  is  known  to  come  large. y 
from  counties  where  they  raise  all  the  com  they  like  and  still  get 
Govemm.ent  checks. 

Tlie  added  burplus  In  hogs  caused  by  the  artificial  saifting  of  the 
hcg  industry  to  States  which  are  practically  forced  to  raise  com 
aid  other  feeds  Is  the  factor  In  the  situation  today  which  gluts  the 
market  and  causes  pork  pr:ces  to  sink  lower  and  lower  The  aver- 
at'e  yearly  number  of  hogs  received  on  the  Chicago  market,  the 
greatest  In  the  world.  Is  only  6  200.000.  The  new  southern  surplus 
is  therefore  more  than  enough  to  supply  that  great  maiket  for  more 
than  a  year  Market  authorities  say  that  It  Is  this  n-w  southern 
surplus  which  makes  the  present  ruinously  low  prices  for  hogs, 

THE    CATTLE    INDUSTRY    MOVES    SOLTH 

With  the  enormous  Increase  In  feeds  raised  on  former  cotton 
lands  southern  farmers  are  also  competing  with  the  Middle  West  in 
raising  cattle.  Their  additional  southern  pasturage,  forage  crops, 
and  tame  hay  acreages  are  leading  to  a  rapid  development  of  the 
cattle  industry.  In  these  southern  States  the  cattle  on  tlie  farms 
en  January  1  1938,  were  3,074  000  head  more  than  they  were  on 
January  1  1932  before  the  Governments  artificial  interference. 
With  increased  feed  has  come  better  breeding  stock  and  Improved 
method'^  so  that  herds  are  also  rapidly  Increasing  In  quality.  This 
Is  an  increase  of  approximately  20  percent,  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  has  been  In  dairy  ct^ws,  so  that  Midwest  and  northern  Indus- 
Uv  also  b.is  a  new  competitor  for  the  dairy  markets.  The  Increase 
In  cattle  In  these  cotton  States  Is  shown  In  the  foUowmg  table: 

Table  HI 


PUtei 


Cattle  on     1     Cattle  on       Inrrpfwe  an- 
farms,  Ji>Ji    1.  farm.'^.  Jan.  l.;'lcr     (lovrrn- 
1932  1038  meni  planning 


Maryland 

Vinnnia -■ 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Geerpi'* 

Florida    

Kentucky , 

Trent' ssee 

Alii'.ir.ii 

MissLssippI 

Arkun-sas 

Lci:is:aaa 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Total 


277, 

n^. 

551 
274 
81!. 

*:.-.. 

1,032, 
810, 
Kt.1, 

740! 
1131. 
6,127, 


000 
OOO 

OfW 
orO 
(»« 

u'X) 

OOQ 
ikjO 

<»f«} 
000 
(UO 
000 
iiOO 
iJ<X) 


310.0^ 
8«9  000 
6SS  000 

K2  1100 

W2.000 

74».  "-.lO 

1, 172,  000 

1,  12.S.(»jO 

1, 2S'".,  IV10 

l.(l7.i,  OOU 
l.lC^,  ^'3 
2rl3U.OOO 
7,  34  J,  0*10 


16.8M,00« 


10,960,000 


33,000 
77.000 
87,000 
78,000 

ni,ooo 

290.  'Y") 
132,  000 

0:).(iiio 

173.000 
213.000 
227,  OU) 
33fi,ono 
8.000 
1. 118, 0<J0 


>  107ft.  000 


■Total  men  List'  m  i*iilo. 


niE  meat-paciiing  industht  movks  south 
The  Governments  Biennial  Census  of  Manufacturers,  1933.  and 
the  prrliminarv  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  wholesale 
meat  packing  in  1937  show  that  the  South,  during  that  period  has 
found  It  nece.s.s...ry.  In  order  to  process  Its  great  Increase  In  livestock, 
to  ..stabllsh  35  additional  wholesale  moat -packing  estr.blishments. 
Figures  since  then  are  not  available  Incidentally,  not  a  single 
cotton  gin  was  established  In  the  Corn  Belt  during  that  period, 

FrtklAP.KS   FROM    THE   SOttTII 

There  is  much  comment  in  the  southern  press  in  reference  to  the 
shift  of  the  Midwest  indusUics  of  raising  feeds  and  livestock,     A  lew 

arc  quoted  belcw:  „  ,     .^  x,,>  x.  ^  *„  xa  rr^ 

The  newspaper  known  as  the  Press  Scimitar,  published  In  Mcm- 
Dhl,s    In  Its  Is.sue  of  October  9.  1939.  .stated:  .         ,       ^ 

"The  new  ruler  of  the  Bama  plains  is  the  white-faced  gentle 
Hereford  Hundreds  of  pviicbred  Hcrcfords.  sires  and  Uielr  herds 
Of  grade  cows,  today  roam  the  broad,  lush  pai,tu:e  lands  of  south- 
west Alabama,  whtrc  the  little  white  cotton  boll.s  once  grew  supreme. 
•  •  •  Althrugh  a  majority  of  agricultural  leaders  beliL'VC  the  new 
Industrv-  is  sti!l  In  Its  infancy,  most  of  them  are  enthusiastic  In 
predicting  the  Black  Belt   will   soon  become   the  major  caltle-pro- 

In  the  Commercial  Appeal,  a  newspaper  published  In  Mississippi 
County   Ark.  under  date  of  July  10.  1939.  the  following  apix>ared: 

"Tliere  were  about  18.000  hogs  in  the  county  in  1933.  and  now 
estimates  increase  this  number  to  4.S,000.  Tlic  primary  cause  of  this 
Is  that  farmers  realized  hogs  could  best  u.se  up  the  corn  being 
rlnnted  on  some  of  the  land  formerly  u.sed  for  cotton.  Prior  to 
the  time  the  Government  farm  program  was  inaugurated,  only  about 
15  percent  of  the  county's  cropland  wa.s  in  corn,  while,  under  the 
AAA.  programs,  the  amount  planted  is  about  35  percent." 

The  publication  known  as  the  Southern  Farmer,  published  at 
Montgomery.  Ala,.  In  Its  December  1939  Issue  stated: 

"The  once-famous  cotton  plantations  of  Arkansas  are  rapidly 
becoming  known  for  their  fine  herds  of  cattle. •' 

A  newspaper  editorial,  A  Bad  D.iy  for  Iowa,  appeared  on  July 
7.   1938,  in  the  newspaper  publit^hed   in  Tuscaloosa,   Ala.,  In  which 

it  was  stated:  ^      , 

"Tlie  Government  program,  by  taking  so  much  acreage  out  of 
cotton  cultivation.  ha.s  done  more  than  any  other  thing  to  bring 
about  a  larger  acreage  of  corn.  The  only  thing  now  bothering  us 
Is  what  the  folk.i  out  in  Iowa  will  say.  When  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi and  Georgia  and  those  othf»r  Southern  States  cut  their 
Importations  from  the  Corn  Belt  to  a  fraction  its  gomg  to  be 
another  story-and  we're  not  confining  thoKC  importations  to 
corn.  We  might  throw  In  mules  meat,  and  a  dozen  other  things 
which  we  can  raise  cheaply  and  effectively  on  Alabama  soil," 

A  recent  stirvey  made  by  one  of  our  northern  magazines  In 
reporting  on  economic  conditions  in  the  Southwest  for  the  cur- 
rent year  stated: 

"A  new  farm  Industry  will  bolster  Income  later  this  season. 
Heretofore  southwestern'  calves  and  yearlings  have  gone  north 
to  Iowa  and  other  Corn  Belt  States  to  be  fattened.  Now  they're 
being  fed  at  home  on  corn  and  sorghum  grains  raised  on  acreage 
withdrawn  from  cotton  cultivation," 

CONCLUSION 

By  virtue  of  climate,  soil  fertility,  and  the  habits  of  Its  people 
the  Com  Belt  has  been  the  heart  of  the  great  food-producing  area 
of  the  Nation,  Its  basic  crop  is  corn,  which,  with  other  feeds,  l.s 
largely  processed  Into  livestock,  Tliis  is  the  source  of  our  wealth 
and  future  prosperity,  „    ,  ^     , 

For  m.any  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  so-called  crop  control 
the  Sou'heVn  States,  or  Cotton  Belt,  with  a  consuming  populaMon 
of  approximately  25000.CC0  people,  afforded  the  Middle  West  a 
market  for  a  material  part  of  Us  grain  and  meat  products.  In  turn, 
the  Midwest  has  been  a  market  for  the  cotton,  sugar  peanuts,  to- 
bacco and  other  products  of  the  Soulh  We  still  buy  from  them, 
but  the  freight  trains  going  south  run  lighter  and  lighter.  As  the 
President  boasted  a  few  months  ago  In  a  speech  in  Alabama,  the 
New  Deal  Is  making  the  South  independent  of  the  North.  By  thlK 
"planning"  we  have  lost  much  of  our  market  there  and  they  may 
never  be  regained.  Tlie  loss  to  the  people  of  Iowa  and  the  Corn 
Belt  for  the  past,  present,  and  future  Is  Incalculable.  It  amounts 
to  more  than  all  the  mai.y  millions  of  paymenis  which  the  Goveru- 
men'  has  used  to  bring  the  artificial  situation  about. 

Tlie  Middle  West  has  no  quarrel  with  the  people  living  in  the 
South,  It  Is  \mderstood  that  they  have  FufTertd  and  are  suffering 
from  the  planning  of  the  Government  theorists.  For  many  years 
they  ruled  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world.  Under  the  New  Deal 
years  a  great  part  of  such  markets  have  been  lost  to  other  countries 
The  Government's  artificial  handling  of  cotton  production  has  been 
disastrous  It  Is  hoped  that  the  South,  as  well  as  the  North,  can 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  "planners"  and  that  production  by  both 
areas  of  the  normal,  natural  crops  to  which  each  Is  adapted  can 
go  forward    without   governmental   Interference,   either   directly   or 

Indirectly.  .       ^       ..^      c.  * 

Tlie  Com  Belt  does  not  object  to  the  production  by  other  States 
of  those  crops  which  are  the  basis  of  Its  existence  piovlded  they 
can  do  so  without  Government  aid.  It  certainly  does  object  and 
protest  against  governmental  policies  which  enable  other  States  to 
compete  with  It.  not  by  irason  of  climate  and  soil,  but  by  what 
amounts  to  a  Government  subsidy. 

The  economic  problems  of  this  count'-y  cannot  be  solved  on  a 
sectional  basis.  When  the  Federal  Government  goes  to  the  aid  of 
cue  secliou  at  the  expense  of  another,  disiuiter  to  aU  is  the  result. 
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North's  mighty,  slow-growing  spruce  and  fir)  In  15  or  20  years.     It    I 


The  Third  Termites 
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As  an  emorgor.cy   mra.^ure   the   cotton   farmer  should   be  compen-    , 
sated  but  not  In  such  a  way  as  to  Injure  tha  Midwest.     Cora  con- 
trol  shcu:a  apply  nationally  IT  surplus  Is  to  be  avoided  by  tbat 

•nie  fncta  Bet  out  herein  sh'-'Uld  be  taken  Into  account  in  any 
•tudy  and  formation  of  future  plans.  They  are  presented  for  that 
pun^'"^'  '^nly.  Every  loyal  son  of  Iowa  wants  the  fanners  of  Iowa 
and  America  to  have  every  financial  assistance  the  Government 
can  give  That  Is  simply  Justice.  The  goal  to  strive  for.  however, 
la  to  attain  that  balance  whlrh  Is  most  often  referred  to  as -parUy 
and  under  which  the  agricultural  population  will  regain  Its  place 
in  the  sun  so  that  It  can  a«aln  become  a  free.  Independent,  and 
truly  prosperous  part  of   America 

The    fljrurw    used    In    the    above    are    taken    from    Government 
publications: 

1  The  flRures  U5ed  as  to  the  acren(?e  of  corn  In  the  various  s  ates 
an?  found  in  United  States  ArTlcultural  Statistics.  1933,  page  44. 
and  in  Government  report  dated  July  1.  1039,  page  19. 
'"  2  The  flcures  as  to  the  production  of  ho^  are  found  In  Govorn- 
mrnt  publlca' Jons  entitled  "Crops  and  Markets":  Unltrd  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  December  1933  to  December  1938.  In- 
clusive Government  publication  entitled  "Farm  Production  and 
Income  from  Meat  Animals."  issued  by  United  States  Departmcn: 
of  Aitrlculture  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  September  1936, 
and  Govcramt-nt  report  dated  June  1.  1939.  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  .         „  ^  ♦ 

3  The  flv'ures  as  to  cotton  acreage  are  taken  from  Government 
publlca' Ion  bv  the  United  States  Dop.\rtment  of  AarlcuUure  en- 
titled •Agricultural  Marketing  Service."  l.ssued  July  1939.  and 
Government  publication  entlth-d.  "United  States  Department  of 
Agrici'lture    A'.rrlcultural    Statistics."    publl.shed   In    1938 

4  The  figures  as  to  cattle  are  taken  from  the  Government  pub- 
lication en-ltled  "United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Agri- 
cultural Yiarbook.  1933."  pa'^e  590.  and  Government  publication 
entitled.  "United  States  Department  of  Agriciilture.  Agricultural 
Statistics  1938. '  page  283. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  TlIK  nOUSE  OF  REPRESF.NTATIVES 

Friday.  February  23.  1040  ^ 

Mr.  MITRRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  labor  is  beplnning  to  recog- 
nize it.s  rehtionship  to  foreign  importations  of  products  that 
American  labor  could  produce. 

I  received  a  letter  and  resolution  dated  May  10.  1939.  from 
Mr  Tony  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Marathon  Local.  No.  319. 
International  Brotheihood  of  Paper  Makers,  which  were  as 

follows:  „     „,„ 

Rothschild,  Wis.,  Kay  10,  1939. 

Hen    Mr    Mt  rrat. 

Wa.ihtngtcn.  D.  C. 

Yom  RoNoa-  For  the  past  several  vears  the  Importation  of  for- 
eign pulp  and  paper  products  Into  the  United  States  has  been 
steadily  incnasing,  until  It  has  become  a  very  serious  problem  in 
the   United  States,  and  particularly   in  the  Pacillc   Northwest 

The  fact  that  foreign  pulp  and  newsprint  paper  has  been  allowed 
to  be  imported  Into  the  United  States  duty-free  ever  since  the  year 
1913  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  pulp  and  newsprint  mills 
in  the  United  States,  as  none  of  them  have  worked  at  the  capacity 
of  which  thev  are  capable  for  the  past  2  years. 

Obvlouslv.'when  we  Import  products  that  we  can  produce  at 
home  we  are  exporilnK  Jobs:  and  with  so  m.my  people  out  of  work 
at  this  time  in  this  countrv.  It  doesnt  take  much  of  a  student  of 
economic-  ;o  know  that  we  are  exporting  the  thing  we  need  most. 

Tills  curtailment  has  affected  s»^me  100.000  people  on  the  Pacific 
coast  alone.  This  is  taken  on  the  basis  that  13.000  people  are 
directly  emploved  in  pulp  nulls  on  the  coast,  and  the  average 
famllv'conMstsof  4.  and  those  working  in  the  woods  would  ea^slly 
bring"  the  flKure  to  100.000  people  on  the  coast  dependeut  upon  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  for  a  livelihood.  ^    .     , 

It  iS  hard  to  understand  why  our  Goveramcnt  allows  duty-free 
pulp  and  paper  products  Imported  Into  the  United  States  while 
mill:^  in  this  country-  are  forced  to  close  down  and  place  their  em- 
ployees on  direct  relief  cr  W.  P.  A.;  and.  In  turn,  this  causes  a  rising 
tax  burden  on  btith  employer  and  employee  to  take  care  of  the 
ever-lncrea>^:n»?  relief  rolls. 

SuicexelY  and  fraternally  yours.  ,   „   „   ,. 

*^        *  M^R.NTHON  Local.  No   319.  I.  B.  P.  M.. 

ToNT  Martin.  Secretary. 

Whereas  the  Imports  of  forelgm  pulp  and  newsprint  Is  In  excess 
of  the  pulp  and  newsprint  paper  manufactured  m  tiie  United 
Statc-s;   and 


Whereas  the  pulp  and  newsprint  paper  "^^""^^.^^"^^"-  T"*"  J"": 
liens  of  capital  invented,  have  been  Idle  or  curtailed  for  the  past  3 
years,  thereby  suffering  a  great  loss  in  the  lapse  of  operat  ng  indus- 
try due  to  the  importation  of  foreign  pulp  and  newsprint  paper. 

^^•hereas  this  country  enacted  the  wage  and  hour  law,  which  set 
a  minimum  wage  at  25  cents  per  hour  and  »  maximum  w-orkweek 
of  44  hours  so  as  to  protect  the  American  laboring  people,  and 
when  we  allow  paper  products  manufactured  by  low-paid  fore  gn 
labor  to  be  Imported  into  this  country  duty  free  we  are  penalizing 
the  American  employer,  who  Is  forced  by  law  to  pay  a  decent  wage 
or  close  down  his  plant;  and  ,       .  ,„ 

Whereas  bettor  than  25  percent  of  the  pulp  and  approximately 
78    percent    of    the    newsprint    paper   used    is    lmi>orted    into    tiils 

country;  and  .      .      ___    ,„   „„i,,« 

waiereas  our  Imports  of  pulp  and   paper  products  are    In  value 

the    l-irgcst    single    imports    Into    this    country    in    the    past    yoar. 

exceeding  the  Imports  of  such  commodities  as  rubber,  sugar,  coffee. 

''^Whereas  we  can  with  exceedingly  small  exception  produce  all  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  products  necessary  right  In  this  country  or  In 
Alaska:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

R^solt'cd  Tliat  our  Congres.smen  and  Senators  be  requested  to 
use  every  means  po^^sible  to  obtain  a  quota  of  not  less  than  40  per- 
cent on  the  excessive  importation  of  pulp  and  newsprint  paper  into 
the  United  States;  and  be  it  further  ,    „     ♦w     v-     -.    ^* 

Resolved  That  we  request  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Pap«r  Makers  Union  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  Union  use  aU  measures  poss:ble 
to  see  that  this  re-^olution  is  carried  out. 

Submitted  by  Marathon  Local.  No.  319.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Paper  Alakers.  „        , 

.gj^^Ll  ToNT  Martin,  Secretary. 

I  also  had  extensive  correspondence  and  personal  contact 
with  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers.  Local 
116.  Otic  C.  Moyer,  secretary.  Stevens  Point.  Wis. 

The  interests  of  these  organizations  as  shown  above  are 
to  provide  jobs  for  American  workmen.  As  long  as  news- 
print and  pulp  are  to  be  -frozen"  on  the  free  list,  it 
would  be  of  little  value  to  offer  a  biU  to  restore  a  tariff  on 
these  forest  products. 

The  labor  of  the  paper  mills  now  in  operation  must  also 
contend  with  new  paper  mills  which  are  furnished  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  as  shown  in  the  following  news 
item: 

PtJBII.'iHER.S   DFriTriT^  PAPER    MU-L  TO   UoE   SOtrTHERN   PINT— 50.000   TONS 
OF  NE^^•srRrNT  to  be  made  ANNTJALLT,   starting  .KBO-Cr  DECEilEER    I 

LrnciN  Tex..  May  27 —East  Texas  saw  today  Its  pine  forests 
cradle  a  new  industn-— one  that  brlnfrs  fresh  economic  hope  to  the 
South  and  may  revamp  the  newsprint  Industry  of  the  world. 

Southern  newspaper  publishers  stood  inside  unfinished  walls  of 
a  great  paper  mill  and  dedicated  a  plant  that  will  convert  native 
plno  into  newsprint.  ..  _.      »  ,• 

Fifty  thousa:;ds  ton.s  of  nev.-sprlnt  annually  will  begin  to  rou 
from  the  $6.000  000  mill  abov.t  December  1.  The  publishers,  who 
now  buy  most  of  their  paper  from  Canadian  and  Swedish  markets, 
months  a!TO  sl-jned  contracts  for  the  first  years  output. 

The  softwood  of  the  great  Coastal  Plain,  which  extends  from 
Geori^ia  westward  to  mid-Texas.  In  the  future  may  furnish  the 
United    States    much    of    the    4.0C0.000    tons    of    newsprint    used 

annually.  ,^       ^^. 

The  plant  of  Southland  Paper  Mills.  Inc..  Is  being  built  with 
funds  subscribed  by  southern  publishers  and  a  $3,425,000  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corpwra'lon  loan. 

E  L.  Kurth,  president,  said  east  Tcx.as  alone  grows  enough  yel- 
low pine  yearly  to  supply  five  or  six  m.tlls  the  size  of  this  one. 

Piiblishers  from  six  States  s;ild  there  was  a  strong  pos-slbility 
other  mills  would  be  built  In  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 

However,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  advisability,  desira- 
bility, or  fairness  in  having  Federal  funds  used  to  start  new 
paper  plants  in  competition  to  the  paper  mills  already  in 
existence. 

The  labor  unions  in  the  established  paper  mills  have  every 
rea.son  to  be  interested,  first,  in  having  jobs  for  American 
labor;  and.  second,  to  exercise  concern  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen to  their  own  jobs  if  the  Federal  Treasury  is  going  to  be 
used  for  financing  new  paper  mills  in  competition  to  the 
mills  that  are  already  employing  them. 

These  are  fundamental  questions  of  governmental  policy 
and  are  of  deep  concern  to  every  laboring  man.  every  farmer, 
and  every  businessman  In  America. 

The  following  article,  appearing  in  Time,  February  12,  1940, 
indicates  the  operation  of  the  paper  nulls  of  the  South: 

SOUTHLAND    PAPEK 

Southern  pine  Is  a  sticky,  spindly  tree  that  grows  weedlike  In 
every  abandoned  field,  reproduces  a  stand  oX  tuxxber   (uniiXe  the 
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With  an  average  prereclprocal  treaty  import  of  about 
2  000  pelts,  the  100.000  may  look  good  in  print,  but  with 
a  250.000  domestic  consumption,  it  really  means  that  the 
New  Deal  has  given  away  40  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  for  furs  to  the  foreigners  at  the  expense  of  the 

domestic  producer. 

^The  reciprocal-trade  treaties  were  inaugurated  to  encour- 
age foreign  trade  and  every  day  it  is  more  evident  that  they 


A  % r  ^  _.aI  ^t^  , 


^¥     t  V\a 


and  apricultural  machinery,  automobiles.  a/Uomotive  prod- 
ucts meat  products,  canned  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Th..<e 
industries  produced  about  four-fifths  of  Indiana's  reported 
exports  that  year. 

On  the  basis  of  reliable  figures  Indiana's  total  exports  in 
1929  were  valued  at  $73,740,000.  In  1932.  the  State's  exports 
had  decreased  to  $17,244,000.  a  decline  of  77  percent.  The 
Nation's  total  average  decline  between  the  same  2  years  was 

nnlv   fiQ   nnrrrpnt.  / 
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North's  mighty,  slow-growing  spruce  and  fir)  In  15  or  20  years.     It 
has  long  been  used  for  kraft  (boxes  and  wrapping^   p^-per. 

Savannah's  late,  great  chemist.  Charles  Holmes  H^^^^-  ^"^,;'^^ 
last  8  years  of  his  life  trying  to  make  commercial  "^''sprlnt  out  or 
Bcuthern  pines.  In  his  laboratory  he  found  a  process  that  worke^ 
but  he  died  in  1938.  before  the  Souths  lumbermen  could  build  him 
a  mill  \V-hat  kept  Dr.  Herty  at  his  labors  (and  excited  many  a 
scuthem  bu.'^lnes.«;mr.n)  was  the  prospect  of  another  rich,  new  in- 
dustrv  to  help  along  the  South's  Industrial  revival. 

Th^ee  weeks  ago.  In  Lxifkin.  Tex.,  the  Daily  News  went  on  the 
street  crintcd  throughout  en  southern -pine  newsprint.  It  was 
?h^ftrn  newspaper  ever  to  use  a  commerciaUy  made  southern-pine 
paprr  Last  we.k  the  Dalln.s  Morning  News  f''»o^^-Pd,';"'^-  ^"..^J 
an  edition  on  35  tons  of  southern  newsprint.  By  week  s  end  se^ en 
clrloads  or  the  p^iper  Dr.  H.  rty  labored  to  perfect  had  bc-en  delivered 
to  the  Morning  News  pressrooms. 

The  table  shown  below  gives  the  imports  of  pulp  and  news- 
print in  the  United  States  during  the  past  5  years.  Both 
pulp  and  newsprint  are  on  the  free  list: 

[Ten?  f  f  2,0(y>  pound-^] 


Year 


l««5 

1«W 

1937 

WW 

IW9 


Woo"!  pulp 


Quantity 


l.W.  219 
2,  237.  SIX) 
2.3'Jt.«ii5 
I.TIO.  :<«3 
2.  vy>,  AW 


Value 


$70.734.S47 
hi,  S36.  iJ^ 
«!i,2«">«,i>13 
70.  777.  ^r*. 
75,  S75.  rXi 


Newsprint  paper 


Quantity 


2.^<;3,  si.s 

2.  7.'.1.  5H0 
3.:?  1 7. '124 
2.  271.fiOX 
2.  705.  128 


Vnlue 


$S2.  2f>.S.  3f>7 
V«;.  7'.i».  47U 
12-2.  .'>2'J.  121 

loi.irvvr-i 

115.715.522 


Source   Compil<M  from  statwtics  fumbhed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  wood  pu^p  and 
newsprint  paper   in   the  United  States   during  the   period 

1930-39: 

I  [Tons  of  2.000  pounds] 


Wo^rl  p>:lp                Standard  newsprint  riapor 

Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

19M - 

1931 

1832 

!•» 

MM — - 

1935 

1936 

1937 _ 

itm -- 

10-59                 - 

4,  fi.TO.  30S 
4.  4(«.  344 

3.  7iVi.  2»".7 

4.  27fi.  2»>4 
4,  43*^.  V» 
4, 92.S.  fifi9 
,',.  fn\  219 
e,  572.918 
6, '.« <.  ■«'.0 

1 5, 7ys,  s:{3 

ft  «>2. 224.  .'.().■; 
156. 174.9f.7 

124.072.000 

(') 
143,981.900 

in.S,  273..'>11< 

22.%  573. 125 

IS),  394.  2t>4 

(0 

1  22fi.  n**"! 

J.  303.  303 

1,047.017 

02«.  3.U 

9KH.  7ll.'i 

W7.717 

93S.  2S7 

975.  S.')4 

Mi,  331 

«  9UJ.  442 

$f,3.  r,.S4, 376 

(:> 
32.  20,-..  982 

(1) 
3.3.353.967 

(1) 
37.066.644 

(') 

{•) 

«  i>ata'puVusle.l  by  thefnltM  Plates  Pulp  Produrcrs  A.ssociatlon. 
»  Data  publistu'J  by  the  Ncws|>rint  t^crviie  Bureau. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  exccrt  as 
Indicated. 

THr    NEWSPAPERS   AND  FREE  TRADE 

Due  to  the  fact  that  such  enormous  quantities  of  pulp  and 
newsprint  paper  are  imported  free  of  all  duty,  many  people 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  fact  influences  the  big  metropoU- 
tan  papers  to  be  in  favor  of  th?  trade  treaties. 

The  average  country  newr-paper  is  more  or  lc?s  of  a  public- 
c-e' vice  necci^sity  and  should  be  entitled  to  every  consideration. 
Thpy  distribute  the  facts  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies, 
many  times  with  no  financal  reward  to  themselves. 

Ki"h-priced  magazines  bringing  from  15  to  35  cents  apiece 
should  be  able  to  carry  their  share  of  the  load  and  not  ask 
any  group  to  b2  the  victims  of  lowered  tariff  rates  so  that  they 
can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  trade. 

The  average  ncw.'^paper  realizes  that  labor  must  be  em- 
ploved before  sub.scriptions  can  be  expected,  or  articles  adver- 
tised can  be  purtha-ed.  and  the  average  newspaper  also 
knows  that  the  farmer  must  get  a  "parity  price"  for  his  prod- 
ucts if  he  1"=  going  to  subscribe  for  a  newspaper  or  before  he 
can  purchase  the  goods  advertised  by  the  merchants  of  the 
ccnim.unity. 

The  fact  that  we  have  9.C00.000  unemployed  people  in  the 
United  States  presents  a  prob'em  that  must  be  met  and  the 
labor  groups  such  as  those  quoted  above  are  trying  to  offer 
their  solution  to  this  problem.  In  my  opinion,  their  sugges- 
Uons  are  deseiTing  and  worthy  of  every  consideraUoa. 


The  Third  Termites 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Fcb'-nary  23,  1940 

Mr    MURRAY.    Mr.  Si^eakcr.  the  following  article,  from 

one  of  Wisconsin's  leading  newspapers,  gives  evidence  to  the 

fact  that   each   day  more   and   more   people   are  becoming 

aware  of  the  political  schemes  of  the  N.w  Deal: 

[From  the  Waubau  (Wis.)   Record.Horald] 
THE  Eo&.'^rs  Tt-r.N  "Tnnu>TEaMrrEs" 
Cnll  the  roll  of  the  really  l.i^portant  political  machines  in  Ameri- 
can politics  a-id  it  will  be  sern  that  all  ^^^^  Doinccratc  ones-so  far 
ai   cursory  observation  goe&-ers   on  rccrjrd   lor  a   thUd  term   lur 

^TSiic!  Boss  HaTue.  Bo-^s  Kelly.  Boss  Maestri,  Bos^Cnimp- 
they  ncvor  h.ivc  hnd  much  reputation  as  reformers  They  n-^yrr 
v:oTe  known  to  have  a  pirat  urge  to  "mahe  America  over.  Tly  y 
have  aUv-ays  plaved  the  id-a  that  American  life  was  already  pienty 
abundant  to  suU  them.  V.hy  this  sudden  passion  for  reform,  expcil- 
menv.  and  the  Ntw  Deal?  ' 

Mavbe  the  cv.amp'.e  of  Boss  Pendergast  ha.<=  FomethinR  to  do  with 
it  The  Kansas  CUv  bcss  f»  U  foul  of  the  Ntw  Deal  and  he  went  to 
jaU  H:s  machine  crumpled  up  at  the  recent  election.  Boss  Pender- 
gast  is  all  washed  up.  Ar.d  there  have  been  Feocral  grand  Ju-.les  in 
tcwns  here  and  there,  such  as  New  Orleans  where  Maestr  s  do- 
minion lies— but  no  indictments  as  yet.  Maestri  s  organization  is 
for  a  thi'-d  term.    Maybe  th-re  wont  bo  any  inciictmenis  after  all 

pfrko  new  dealers  have  been  extremely  uuk.nd  In  their  crltc:sm 
of  Jcr.'^cy  Citys  reactionary  bcss,  Mayor  Hagur>,  which  makes  it  ail 
the  stranger  that  he  should  be  so  strong  for  "^V"'!'""^  ^a  ,>.irrt 
Now  Deal  And  Bo  s  GrF>EY  is  positively  tearful  about  a  third 
Urm.  seeing  as  Pennsylvania  has  elections  this  year  and  he  b  up  for 

'""'TS'^Tplnnatlon  of  this  curious  congeries  of  political  bedfellovv-s 
is  of  course,  plain  enoufh  Roosevelt  believes  In  spending,  and 
spending  public  money  Is  the  sp-cialty  of  the  bosses.  If  Mr  Roose- 
velt doesn't  run  again,  or  at  least  if  the  New  Deal  isn't  cunanued. 
the  bosses  won't  have  a  FedLrnl  trcuch  to  feed  at. 

Third  termites  almost  to  a  man,  are  the  lads  who  are  on  the  pay 
roll  directly  or  Indirrctly.  A  third  term  for  Roosevelt  means  4  years 
more  in  the  money.    If  It  doesn  t  happ'.-n,  the  boys  have  a  rea.sonab.e 

"^'S-ralfo-vS-ifd  uadltlon  founded  by  Wachington  and 
JefTerson.  and  respected  ever  since,  between  such  friends  as  the 
bosses  and  the  nay  roll? 

This  same  paper,  located  as  it  is.  in  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  counties  in  the  country,  has  been  very  positive 
in  its  opposition  to  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties  and  has 
editorially  answered  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson  in  his  weak  advo- 
cacy of  these  treaties. 

Tlie  Wausau  Record-Herald  is  located  in  the  heart  of  wis- 
con.sin's  cheese  Industry  and  has  carefully  noted  the  effects 
of  these  treaties  on  the  farmers,  labor,  and  businessmen  of 
the  district,  v/ho  know  that  cheese  averaped  14.7  cents  per 
pound  all  during  the  last  Republican  administration,  when 
there  was  a  world-wide  depression-  and  that  it  has  averaged 
only  13.2  cents  per  pound  the  7  years  of  "the  more  abun- 
dant life."  They  also  knew  that  evei-y  dairy  farmer  in  their 
community  should  add  32  percent  to  every  milk  check  he  has 
received  during  the  past  7  years  if  he  wishes  to  vLsion  a  siim 
equal  to  the  prices  of  cheese  which  prevailed  duiing  the 
seven  pre-New  Deal  years. 

In  this  midst  are  also  located  the  Fromm  Brothers,  the 
woild's  greatest  fox  farmers.  They  are  not  only  large 
breeders  but  also  sell  the  "crop"  to  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  the  small  breeders  of  the  country. 

The  tariff  reduction  of  from  50  percent  down  to  35  percent 
is  more  than  the  fox  industry  should  be  forced  to  accept. 
The  100.000  quota  is  useless  during  normal  times,  when  the 
importations  have  been  as  follows: 


Imported  from— 

1929 

1931 

1933 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Jatuinry 
and  Keb- 
ruary  l'J!3 

Canada     

622 
23 

2.094 

fiHH 

I.1T.-5 
24 

6.4^2 

7,K44 

l,a(0 

543 

11,656 

6.1SS 

1»1 

8.68.5 
3.396 

4.01.'. 
372 

12,  w.n 

riiit.-<l  Klngdom.- 

687 
6,2-.2 

All  other  countries 

9 

4 

4«5 

6 

03 

Total 

6.54  |2,008 

^2,  Oil  I 

1,205 

1 

[  is.rso 

1  2.'.,  994 

1  16,  li,> 
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riHST   KESO-TS    SEEN    IN    193  5 

The  immediate  benefit  of  the  enactment  of  the  trade- 
agreements  law  was  first  noticed  in  1935.  when  our  exports 
exceeded  these  cf  1934  by  $150,000,000.  In  1936  they  in- 
creased bv  $173,000,000  over  1935  and  during  1937  they 
increased  by  $889,000,000  over  1936.  As  more  and  more 
agreements  came  into  effect  the  benents  increased  propor- 
tionately. 

Hcv.ever.  in  all  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  only 
a  part  of  this  increase  may  be  credited  to  the  trade  agree- 


iron  and  steel  indtustrics  in  Indiana  has  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing the  pa.st  2  years,  and  even  during  the  past  few  months,  it 
Is  certain  that  Indiana  supplied  a  5i2^ab!e  portion  of  these 
exports. 

In  twelve  of  the  seventeen  trade  agreements,  concessions 
opining  fcrcim  markets  to  greater  exports  to  a  greater  variety 
of  iron  and  steel  products  and  advanced  manufactures  have 
been  gained,  aiding  almost  every  branch  of  the  industry. 

Canada,  which  has  long  been  an  important  market  for  our 
iron  and  steel,  imported  from  the  United  States  merchandise 

„f  »v,^o-,  i.ir,We  orr,r>iir.tir-.cT  fn   npsrlv  $174  000.000  lU   1937  com- 


Whereas  the  Imports  of  forelfm  pulp  and  np%v?prlnt  Is  In  excess  I 
of  the  pulp  aud  nevfspriui  paper  manulactured  m  Ihe  UuKed  j 
States;    and 


a\j  ij  i  n  k.^^  i^  kJ     r  fvr  x 


Southern  pine  is  a  sticky,  spindly  tree  that   grows  weedlike  In 
every  abandoned  field,  reproduces  a  stand  of   tunber   (unlike  the 


labor  groups  sucn  as  iiio^e  quuicu  au^j^^  o-^^-  wj-^^  ^.^ 

their  solution  to  this  problem.    In  my  opinion,  their  suggei 
Uons  are  deserving  and  worthy  of  every  consideraUoo. 


All  Ol  Ut-'T  tXJUUlI  ir^ 


Tot^ 654    2,098    ZOdI    1,205 


IS,  rso 


25,90t  I  16, 4r»S  i 


I'J.  '><(« 
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With  an  avrrage  prereciprocal  treaty  import  of  about 
2  000  pelts,  the  100,000  may  look  good  in  print,  but  with 
a  250.000  domestic  consumption,  it  really  means  that  the 
New  I>al  has  piven  away  40  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  for  furs  to  the   foreigners  at  the  expense  of  the 

domestic  producer. 

-^Thc  reciprccal-trade  treaties  were  inaugurated  to  encour- 
age foreign  trade  and  every  day  it  is  more  evident  that  they 
have?  encouraged  foreign  trade,  but  for  the  foreicrncrs  at  the 
expense  of  American  labor.  American  agriculture,  and  the 
American  businessmen. 


^ 


Indiana's  Shike  in  the  Foreign  Trade  Aj^rcemcnts 

l*ro};rani 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF     — 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OK    INDIANA 

IN  THK  IIOUSK  OF  REl'KESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  Fcbniary  23,  1940 

Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Six-aker.  I  approach  the  task  of 
appraising  the  interests  of  my  State.  Indiana,  in  the  trade- 
agreements  program  \v\lh  a  definite  realization  that  this  ques- 
tion is  of  most  vital  importance  to  every  resident  of  my  State 
and  my  district. 

Fur  the  factual  information  I  am  about  to  present  "here, 
concerning  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  my  Slate  in  the 
past,  through  the  operation  of  the  trade  agieements,  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  ofTicials  of  the 
Department  of  Cf>mmerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment. Without  the  information  that  has  been  assembled 
and  furmshed  by  them  it  would  be  inip'jsi,ible  to  make  an 
intelligent  appraisal  of  the  result  and  the  prospective  benefits 
derived  and  to  be  derived  from  extension  of  our  trade  abroad. 

The  growth,  development,  and  prosperity  of  my  State  have 
long  been  most  closely  ai:sociated  with  its  trade  in  a  great 
variety  of  products,  not  only  with  a  large  number  of  sister 
States  but  with  almost  every  foreign  country.  Indiana  is 
outstanding  for  its  wealth  of  manufactures  as  well  as  lor  its 
diversified  agricultiure.  Foreign  markets  have  opened  to  con- 
iume  a  large  part  of  the  productii  of  Hoosier  farms  and 
lactorifs. 

Indiana,  in  fact,  is  essentially  an  exporting  State.  Her 
three  and  one-half  million  inhabitants  cannot  consume 
nearly  all  of  either  her  agricultural  or  manufactured  goods. 
Thus,  any  program  which  provides  additional  cutlets  for 
Indiana's  products  is  a  program  in  which  the  people  of 
Indiana  mtist  be  vitally  concerned. 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  Indiana  are  concerned  is 
shown  definitely  in  the  large  number  of  letters,  telegrams, 
and  other  communications  that  have  come  to  me  from  the 
representatives  of  agriculture,  labor,  commerce,  and  indus- 
try in  my  State,  and  even  from  the  Indiana  League  of 
Women  Voters,  which  seeks  to  concern  itself  with  any  pro- 
gram, event,  or  events  that  will  bring  desirable  benefits  to 
cur  people.  That  Hocsiers  no  longer  feel  that  their  interests 
are  best  protected  by  high  tariff  walls  that  restrain  trade 
and  stifle  outlets  for  Hoosier  products  is  evidenced  by  nearly 
every  nonpartisan  pronouncemi^nt  that  I  have  seen  or  heard. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  if  all  the  people  were  fully 
informed  on  this  subject,  no  legislator  from  my  State  would 
dare  raise  his  hand  or  voice  in  protest  against  the  continua- 
tion of  the  trade-agreements  program  that  has  been  so  ab.y 
administered  by  the  State  Department. 

HOW    STATE   IS    AE3ED 

Just  how  has  the  trade-agreements  program  effected 
Indiana?  As  it  has  affected  Indiana,  so  it  has,  in  compara- 
tive degree,  affected  the  entire  Nation. 

Hoosier  indu:5trics.  in  the  year  1923.  were  employing 
240,000  workmen,  and  ever  40  percent  cf  these  were  engaged 
In  production  of  iron  and  steel  products.  eiecUic^.  industrial. 


and  aericultural  m.achinery.  automobiles,  a/itomotive  prod- 
ucts meat  products,  canned  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Tliesa 
industries  produced  about  four-fiflhs  of  Indiana's  reported 
exports  that  year. 

On  the  basis  of  reliable  figures  Indiana's  total  exports  in 
1929  were  valued  at  $73,740,000.  In  1932.  the  State's  exports 
had  decreased  to  $17,244,000.  a  decline  of  77  percent.  The 
Nation's  total  average  decline  between  the  same  2  years  was 
cnlv  69  percent. 

The  severe  fall  in  Indiana's  exports  in  those  2  years 
precip'tated  a  severe  decline  in  the  State's  economy.  Thou- 
sands of  factory  workers  lost  their  jobs,  with  re^^ultant  loss 
of  wages  to  the  workmen  and  profits  to  employers,  but  the 
activities  of  transportation  companies,  financial  institutions, 
advertising  concerns,  brckerage  and  insurance  agencies,  and 
other  service  industries  engaged  in  moving  goods  in  foreign 
trade  were  severely  curtailed. 

It  Is  noted  also  that  since  Indiana's  industrial-plant 
capacity  and  employment  is  adjusted  to  an  export  trade  of 
the  proportions  of  1925-29,  the  urban  demand  for  the 
products  of  its  farms  fluctuates  also  with  the  Uend  in  its 
exports  of  manufactured  goods. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  directly  connected  with  the  shrink- 
age of  its  exports.  Indiana  suffered  from  the  severe  decline  in 
the  export  trade  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Curtailed  pur- 
chasing power  in  other  sections  of  the  country  that  normally 
buy  much  of  Indiana's  domestic  export  load  immediately 
shrunk  those  domestic  markets  for  Hoosier  products. 

BENZnrs    ARZ    NATIONAL 

Thus  we  can  readily  see  that  the  interest  of  any  one  State 
in  our  foreign  trade  cannot  be  accurately  measur-xl.  nor  can 
the  weJl-being  of  Indiana  be  considered  apart  from  thnt  of 
all  other  States  of  the  Union.  Trade  agreements  then  that 
benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  or  cny  part  of  it,  eventually 

tenifit  Indiana. 

Tlierefore  the  trade-agreements  program  under  which  the 
Government  is  endeavoring  to  restore  and  expand  foreign 
markets  for  American  products  is  of  ntal  importance  to 
Indiana  indirectly  as  well  as  directly. 

The  trade-agreements  program  v.as  begun  on  June  12,  1934, 
by  means  of  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  having 
been  made  necessary  by  the  drastic  shrinkage  of  our  foreign 
trade  daring  the  years  of  the  Hoover  panic.  Between  1929 
and  1933,  the  year  before  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
pa-sed.  our  national  total  exports  declined  from  $5,241,000,000 
to  only  $1,675,000,000.  Even  more  serious  than  this,  our  trade 
had  fallen  olf  proportionately  more  than  had  the  interna- 
tional trade  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  indicating  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  this  Nation  was  not  sharing  equally  in  the 
international  commerce. 

Agreements  have  been  entered  into  with  17  countries,  in- 
clud.ng  Canada,  cur  second  largest  custcm.er;  7  European 
countries:  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia — no  longer  existing, 
Piniard.  France,  the  Netlierlands.  Sweden,  and  Switzerland; 
2  South  American  countries:  BrazU  and  Colombia;  and  7 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  count i-ics:  Costa  Rica. 
Cuba.  Guatemala.  Haiti.  Honduras,  Nicaragua  (agreement^ 
suspended  temporarily)  and  El  Salvador.  These  17  coun- 
tries accounted  for  39.2  percent  of  our  total  foreign  trade  in 
1937. 

Negotiations  for  agreements  with  other  nations,  includmg 
the  United  Kingdom,  normally  cur  best  customer  and  one 
of  the  best  foreign  markets  for  cur  agricultural  products. 
When  this  agreement  and  others  in  the  process  of  negotia- 
tion are  concluded,  the  share  of  our  total  foreign  trade  con- 
ducted with  countries  with  which  agreements  have  been 
made  will  amount,  on  the  boois  of  1937  figures,  to  58.9 
percent. 

The  results  already  achieved  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  trade-agreements  program  as  an  instrument  for  re- 
storing to  the  American  farmers  and  manufacturers  neces- 
sary outlets  abroad  for  their  surplus  production.  Further- 
more, the  agreements  have  contributed  to  an  improvement  in 
our  relations  v.ith  ether  nations,  by  tending  to  cL'minate  one 
Of  the  prime  causes  cf  international  and  civil  conflict, 
economic  insecurity. 


rrasT  RESUl-TS   SEEN   IN    1935 

The  Immediate  benefit  of  the  enactment  cf  the  trade- 
agreemonts  law  was  first  noticed  in  1935,  v.-hen  our  expoits 
exceeded  these  cf  1934  by  $150,000,000.  In  1936  they  in- 
creased bv  $173,000,000  over  1935  and  during  1937  they 
increased  by  $889,000,000  over  1936.  As  more  and  more 
agreements  came  into  effect  the  benefits  increased  propor- 
tionately. 

Hcv.ever.  in  all  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  only 
a  part  of  this  increase  may  be  credited  to  the  trade  agree- 
ments, and.  with  so  many  factors  Involved  in  the  economic 
situation  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  impossible  to  say  defi- 
nitely how  great  the  increase  directly  resulting  from  the 
trade  agreements  really  is.  An  indication  cf  the  effect  of 
the  agreements  may.  however,  be  determined  frcm  a  com- 
parison of  the  manner  in  which  trade  has  developed  with 
countries  with  which  agreements  have  been  made  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  As  an  example,  our  exports  to  the  14 
countries  with  which  agreements  were  in  force  for  all  or  part 
of  1936  were  14  percent  greater  during  1936  than  during 
1935.  Tills  increase  compares  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  4  percent  in  our  experts  to  other  countries.  In  1937,  with 
16  agreements  in  effect  during  all  or  part  of  the  year,  ex- 
ports to  these  countries  were  60  percent  greater  than  in  1935 
as  contrasted  with  an  increase  of  39  percent  in  exports  to  all 
other  countries. 

Examining  further  Indiana's  benefits  from  the  trade 
agreements  we  find  the  facts  very  encouraging. 

Lndiana  Is  located  in  the  section  of  the  country  which 
represents  the  most  diversified  agricultural-industrial  econ- 
omy of  anv  part  of  the  Nation.  The  State  is  important  not 
only  as  a  producer  of  manufactured  foodstuffs,  such  as  meat 
products,  wheat  flour,  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
also  for  its  specialized  industrial,  electrical,  and  agricul- 
tural machinery.  Almost  every  branch  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  and  of  the  automotive  industry  is  represented 
in  Indiana.  In  1929  approximately  35  percent  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  persons  in  Indiana  were  engaged  in  producmg 
manufactuitd  goods,  alone. 

This  does  not  encompass  any  of  the  thou=^ands  employed 
In  transportation  or  service  activities  incident  to  the  actual 
manufacturing  processes. 

DrRECT   AID  TO  FARM   INCOME 

Export  trade  data  on  the  manufacturing  in  Indiana  are 
not  yet  compiled  for  the  pa.-t  2  years,  but  the  farm  income 
in  1937  was  estimated  at  80  percent  of  that  for  1929  and 
117  percent  of  that  for  1932.  Since  there  is  always  a  very 
close  relationship  between  farm  income  and  factory  pay 
rolls,  a  high  degree  of  increase  in  the  States  manufactuiing 
Industries  in  1937  is  clearly  indicated.  New  industries  have 
opened,  many  of  them  manufacturing  in  a  large  part  espe- 
cially for  foreign  export  trade.  Local  indexes  have  shown 
continuous  increases  on  each  6  months'  report  from  the 
manufacturers  a.ssociation  and  similar  reports,  with  a  few 
seasonal  exceptions.  Unemployment  figures  continue  to  de- 
cline, with  a  few  seasonal  exceptions. 

Taking  a  few  of  the  industries  at  random  in  Indiana,  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  first,  it  is  seen  that  from  the  blast 
furnaces  to  the  most  advanced  manufactories.  56,000  per- 
Eons  were  employed  in  1935.  Only  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
outranked  Indiana  in  iron  and  steel  output.  In  1935  Indi- 
ana's production  in  this  industry  was  valued  at  $222,752,000 
of  a  total  of  $1,931,000,000  for  the  United  States.  The  known 
exiwrts  of  iron  and  steel  products  from  Indiana  amounted 
to  $6,86G.000  in  1929  and  to  $1,512,000  in  1932.  a  decrease  of 
78  percent. 

Wliile  the  actual  State  production  and  export  figures  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Indiana  arc  not  available  for 
the  last  few  years,  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  increase  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  national  figures.  In  1929  the  total 
United  States  production  of  steel-mill  manufactures  aggre- 
gated over  Sj  000,000.000.  and  total  exports  were  $288,000,000. 
In  1937.  for  numerous  reasons,  the  United  States  export  total 
increased  to  $372,600,000,  almost  a  hundred  million  dollars 
more  than  in  1929.    Since  we  know  that  emplojTnent  in  the 


iron  and  steel  industries  in  Indiana  has  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years,  and  even  during  the  past  few  months.  It 
is  certain  that  Indiana  supplied  a  sizeable  portion  of  these 
exports. 

In  twelve  of  the  seventeen  trade  agreements,  concessions 
opening  fcreim  markets  to  greater  exports  to  a  greater  variety 
of  iron  and  steel  products  and  advanced  manufacturer  have 
been  gained,  aiding  almost  every  branch  of  the  industry. 

Canada,  which  has  lonR  been  an  important  market  for  our 
iron  and  steel,  imported  from  the  United  States  merchandise 
of  these  kinds  amounting  to  nearly  $174,000,000  in  1937  com- 
pared to  $86,000,000  in  1935,  the  year  preceeding  the  trade 
agreement,  or  an  increase  of  101  percent.  Canadian  imports 
of  advanced  steel  manufactures  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  $4,500,000  in  1935  to  $7,500,000  In  1937. 

AUTOMOTIVE   EXPORTS    ARE    HIGH 

Indiana's  experts  of  automotive  products  totaled  $26,000,000 
in  1929  and  included  passenger  cars,  trucks,  busses,  chaissis, 
traileis,  and  parts.  By  1932  these  exports  had  fallen  to 
$4,300,000,  Indiana  ranks  third  among  States  producing 
these  manufactures,  its  output  In  1935  having  been  valued 
at  $74,800,000.  or  approximately  5  percent  of  that  of  the  entire 
country.  This  is  th^  third  most  important  industry  in  the 
State,  employing  14,000  wage  earners  in  1935.  and  the  number 
has  since  greatly  increased.  The  motor-vehicle  industry  of 
Indiana,  exclusive  of  motorcycles  and  airplanes,  manufac- 
turing the  completed  product.  Ls  the  sixth  industry  in  im- 
portance, employing  over  9,000  wage  earners,  with  products 
valued  at  $69  500  000  in  1935. 

The  United  States  exports  of  automotive  products  in  1937 
valued  at  $360,169,000  were  the  highest  since  1929  and 
fourth  highest  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Unofficial 
figures,  today,  show  a  greater  increase  in  the.<;e  exports.  Al- 
though it  is  not  po.ssible  to  determine  definitely  what  por- 
tion of  the  automotive  industry  exports  came  frcm  Indiana 
plants,  it  is  certain  that  the  trade-agreements  program 
has  contributed  very  materially  to  the  improvement  in  this 
indu.stry  in  Indiana.  In  fourteen  of  the  seventeen  completed 
trade  agreements,  automotive  manufactures  have  been  spe- 
cifically provided  for. 

Production  of  electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  sup- 
phes  is  now  one  of  Indiana's  most  important  industri'^^s  and 
is  growing  constantly.  In  1935  the  Hoosier  State  contributed 
nearly  8  percent  of  the  total  production  of  this  industry  in 
the  United  States.  Employment  in  the  industry  in  1935 
averaged  17,000  wac:e  earners,  salaried  officers,  and  em- 
ployees, and  the  output  was  valued  at  $73,400,000.  While  the 
actual  figures  for  the  past  year  are  as  yet  unavailable,  un- 
official reports  show  a  marked  increase  in  both  numbers  of 
employees  and  total  production. 

In  1935  Indiana  ranked  as  the  fourth  State  in  the  manu- 
facture of  radios  and  phonographs.  This  industry  alone 
employed  2.500  persons  and  its  products  were  valued  at 
almost  $10,000,000,  Like  the  electrical  industry  in  this  State, 
the  musical  instruments — radios  and  phonographs — industry, 
has  expanded  considerably  during  the   past   5  years. 

ELECTRICAL   EXPOHTS   IMPORTANT  _ 

In  1929  the  total  exports  of  electrical  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus was  more  than  $130,100,000.  The  items  included 
are  varied  and  range  from  generators,  transforming  and 
converting  apparatus,  and  motors  of  high  unit  value  to 
bells,  buzzers,  hght  cords,  and  insulating  materials. 

Between  1929  and  1932  Indiana's  declared  exports  of  elec- 
trical machinery  and  radio  apparatus  declined  by  46  percent, 
from  $1,657,000  to  $900,000.  In  1937  the  value  of  exports  in 
this  field  from  the  United  States  increased  over  70  percent, 
and  while  the  actual  figures  for  our  State  are  not  available. 
unofficial  figures  indicate  that  the  State's  increase  was  slightly 
belter  than  70  percent  enjoyed  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  manufacture  of  refrigerators  and  ice-making  ap- 
paratus Indiana  is  second  only  to  Michigan  in  the  value  of 
output.  In  1935  Indiana's  production,  valued  at  $36,511,000 
v/as  more  than  16  percent  of  the  Nation's  total.  More  than 
half  the  United  States  production  is  accounted  for  by  electri- 
cal household  refrigerators  of  which  Indiana  is  an  important 
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FYnnrts  nf  the  United  States  of  electrical  refriger- 


keeri  nacp  uith  national  automobile  production.     Coal  output  wis 
'    '  ■  •  ■    — .tv.<r.f  r.-r!  ti-:»s  hi.Tjifr  than  In  anv  Janiuirv 
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KZTAII.   COST  or   lOODS 

The  retail  co«t  of  food  in  Indianapolis  Increased  0  4  percent  be- 


working  importpd   raw  materials  Into  finished  forms.     These   are 
emploved  In  Industries  engaged  in  the  manufacUire  of  s^^h  com- 
modities   a«    chocolate    and    cocoa    products,    flavoring    extracts. 
^, _^_    «i.,.^imim    r»rf-.iiiirtjj    tin   cans 
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producer.     Exports  of  the  Unitod  States  of  electrical  refriger- 

"■^ittcrv  and  pTts  have  been  increasing  and  in  1937  were  valued 

at  SrO^Il.COO  of  which  the  household  type  accounted  for 

J12. 771.000. 

In  eight  of  the  trade  agreements  concessions  have  been 
obtain?d  that  assist  in  the  exporting  of  electrical  household 
refrigerators.  Canada,  for  example,  reduced  its  duty  25  per- 
cent. Indiana  mast  certainly  has  cained  by  this  and  similar 
concessions. 

\IZ.\T   EXPORTS    ARE   CaTNING 

The  wholesale  meat-pack:ne  industry  in  Indiana  employed 
nearly  5.300  persons  in  1935  when  the  value  of  its  output  was 
$7'' 250  000  Over  $40  000  000  wcrth  of  the^e  products  were 
larTl  and  other  pork  products,  and  about  $17,000,000  were  beef 

and  veal. 

Indiana  Is  one  of  the  first  five  States  in  the  country  in 
the  production  Qf  hogs,  and  about  fourth  in  the  production 
of  corn.  Its  larm  cash  income  from  corn  and  hogs  rose  from 
$44  584.000  in  1932  to  $105,272,000  in  1937.  an  increase  of  136 
p-Tcent  The  State's  farm  ca.^h  income  from  cattle  and 
calves  incx^tred  by  121  percent,  to  $32,661,000  during  the 

same  pi^riod. 

While  the  bulk  cf  Indiana's  output  of  the  meat-packing 
Industry  is  f»>r  domestic  consumption,  substantial  quanti- 
ties have  bteu  exported  in  piust  yiars.  In  192D  the  reported 
^exports  of  lard.  hams,  and  ."^hoUiders  and  'ithrr  meat  prod- 
uct.s  from  Indiana  were  valued  t»t  $10,100,000  but  In  1932 
at  only  $2,800  noo, 

Exp«  rt-^of  ixiik  mul  lard  from  Ihr  United  8late«  decrm.sed 
matrrially  from  1U2J  to  1034,  chJrny  brc  lUtc  of  Jnernised 
hotf  prodmilon  in  Kuropif  nnd  tiif?  n-strU'tinn*  plared  on 
imporln  by  wvcral  fnri'tHn  countrJM.  With  th«'  pnv.ini  In- 
crvntm  in  prodticilon  m  the  Uniti'tl  Btuirj*.  a  large  export 
kurpitui  of  hoflff  II  becoming  nvuilablr 

ConccMlonu  have  be<'n  tfalrxd  ui  favor  of  thexe  prodiictn 
In  noma  of  the  trade  HKre«'meni«.  mo:>t  valuable  of  which 
la  that  In  the  HRrecment  with  Canada.  Conada  has  granted 
dufy  uductions  ranmru;  from  10  to  6.5  percent  on  bacon, 
liam.  and  lard.  Under  this  conccs^on  Canada  has  increa&id 
her  imports  from  the  United  Stales  from  $57,700  in  1935 
to  $340,600  m  1937.  according  to  oflicial  figures.  Indications 
are  that  her  present  imports  far  exceed  those  of  1937. 

Exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  the  United  States 
have  increased  to  .sixteen  of  the  sev  nteen  countries  that  are 
participating  in  the  acreements  as  the  result  of  the  dcHnite 
concessions  obtained  in  favor  of  the^e  products. 

IMl'ROVfMlNTS   SKfN   THIS   YEAR 

A  seasonal  .slaekenins:  of  activity  in  industrial  concerns  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  during  Januery  1940  is  seen  as  indi- 
cating more  favorable  marketing  conditions  than  might  have 

been  anticipated. 

According  to  the  .survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search.  Indiana   University  School  of  Bu.-^lners.  the   anticl- 
,.-     pated  sca.sonal  business  decline  failed  by  far  to  reach  the 
decline  recorded  in  January  1939. 

Some  of  the  indications  found  In  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Bu.siness  report  published  under  date  of  Fcbiuary 
20.  1940.  and  which  strongly  indicate  that  Indiana's  export 
business  and  business  in  aenoral  has  enjoyed  valuable  benefits 
from  the  trade  agreements  follow: 

The  burraus  prt-limlnarv  indi-x  of  tuslm-ss  condition*  In  Indiana 
for  Jimuary  declinetl  nearly  two  pol!it»  from  the  recovery  hmh  of 
I>c«mbor  TTie  decline  was  not  unexpected,  since  It  wa«  apparent 
early  in  January  that  buslneaa  waa  receding  somewhat  faster  than 
normal  from  the  IVcember  p*''*'^  Yet  the  January  decline  was 
Bigntflcant  for  two  rea/ons:  It  was  rilatlvcly  small  when  compared 
with  the  average  month-to-inonth  change  of  about  four  pomt*  Jor 
last  year  and  it  reprt5ent<>d  small,  scattered  declines  amon«  many 
buslnewea  rather  than  a  nujor  slump  In  a  slimle  Important  mduiitry. 
It  should  »l«o  be  noted  that  at  the  level  aitor  thi-  diTllne  from  the 
December  high  the  Index  was  still  hlKher  than  at  any  time  tlnce 
irJ9  with  tho  single  exception  of  lout  month. 

On  the  whole,  the  trend  of  business  In  the  State  waa  mixed.  Sc-x- 
CI  sale*  coal  production,  and  livestock  sales  were  seasonally  better 
than  in  Dec.  mber  Automobile  production  and  electricity  output 
were  uncha.;^;t<1  after  malting  allowance  for  sea.<-onal  differences; 
while  new- paper  advert isU-.R.  bank  debits,  department-store  sales, 
bui'dl'-.K  pg-ircn  production,  and  Fto..e  output  declined  cltf.htly. 
Although  new-car  lAles  were  better  than  in  December,  they  did  not 


keep  pace  with  national  automobile  production.     Coal  output  wns 
stiiiulatcd  by  the  cold  weather  c^d  was  higher  than  In  any  January 

since  1927  w  ,  *       ^ 

r>;rlng  much  of  the  last  quarter  of  1939  recovery  wa<?  bolstered 
both  by  war  orders  and  prospective  war  orders.  The  prospective  war 
biislners  has  been  pretty  well  discounted.  Prom  thl-s  point  the 
upward  swing  will  depend  upon  the  strength  of  our  domestic  recov- 
e-y  and  actual  war  business.  With  exceptions  here  and  there,  our 
present  war  business  repre:ents  less  than  10  percent  cf  the  total 
output  of  the  durable-goods  Industries.  W-hat  course  actual  war 
orders  wiU  run  In  the  coming  months  no  one  can  predict. 

^  PAT    ROLLS    ARE    TTP    12    PEHCEKT 

With  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  industrial  production  the  inven- 
tory question  has  been  raised  at^a:n.  .Apparently  inventories  aie 
not  vpt  excessive  But  In  any  case  Inventories  are  relative  to  sales, 
and  "the  Inventory  problem  arist-s  always  after,  and  not  before,  a 
decline  In  business.  At  present  we  have  reached  a  point  In  inven- 
tories which  suggests  increasfd  sales  or  decreased  production. 

A  slackening  of  activity  in  Industrial  concerns  and  a  marked 
re<luctlon  In  retail-trade  employment,  following  the  December  ex- 
pansion, contributed  to  a  decline  of  8  percent  in  total  employment 
between  December  15  and  Januarv  15.  Total  employment,  however, 
was  12  percent  above  Januarv  1939.  according  to  the  current  report 
of  the  Ind'ana  State  employment  service.  Pay  rolls  decreased  9 
percent  during  the  month  but  were  19  percent  larger  than  last  year. 
Employment  in  Indiana.  January  1S40 
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Manufacturing  employment  receded  5  percent  from  December, 
but  w.is  17  percent  above  a  year  ago.  The  seasonal  index  for  Indiana 
marufaeturing  employment,  based  on  the  experience  from  1930  to 
1935,  InclUJ'lve.  shows  that  a  decline  of  0  9  percent  is  considered 
seasonal  for  January.  An  advance  of  2  percent  in  employment 
of  thi'  machinery  group  was  the  only  gain  reported  In  industrial 
employment  during  the  month.  All  groups  reported  substantial 
Inc.-eas^es  over  In.st  year.  Manufacturing  pay  rolls  declined  8  per- 
cent, but  were  26  percent  above  January  1939. 

Ni)iimanufacturlng  establishments  reduced  employment  and  pay 
rolls  13  and  10  percent,  respectively,  during  January. 

Weekly   pay   rolls   in   Indiana.  January   1940 
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RFTAn.    COST    OF    FOODS 

The  retail  cost  of  food  in  Indlanap<dtfi  Increased  0  4  percent  be- 
tween December  12  and  Januarv  16.  according  to  the  report  of  tho 
Bureau  of  iJibor  Statl.stlcs  This  was  In  line  with  the  0  3-percent; 
n-^e  for  the  country  hn  a  whole.  Advances  In  the  coPt  of  cereals 
a'^d  bakery  products,  d.-ilrv  products,  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  res-xjnslble  for  the  incrensr  The  price  of  flour  continued  to 
move  up.  showing  an  average  gain  of  over  4  percent  above  the 
previous  month  and  about  15  percent  over  a  year  ago.  The  cost 
of  butter  advanced  contrasoa^sonully.  FoUowmg  the  u^ual  6ea.«oiuil 
movement,  egg  prices  were  definitely  lower.  Percentage  incrca.<cs 
durtne  the  month  in  tho  dlfTerent  classiflcatinns  were:  Cereals  and 
bakery  produces.  12;  dalrv  product*.  1.7;  fruits  and  veectables  5. 
Percentage  declines  were!  Meats,  1.9;  eggs.  112;  beverages,  0.1; 
fats  and  oiLs.  15;  and  susar.  2.4.  The  cost  of  all  food  was  Co  per- 
cent below  January  1939. 

iNTir'STRiAL  pp.nrtrcnoK  encoxtracin'g 
The  antlclnated  rearttcn  cf  s'eol  production  from  the  booin  pace 
of  the  pa.'^r 'several  months  did  not  take  place  In  vhe  Irdl^-.na- 
Ilhnois  district  until  late  In  January.  During  the  first  4  weeks  of 
the  month.  m.Us  operated  nbov,-  90  percent  of  citp^city  Bui  in  th. 
week  ending  February  3.  output  dropped  from  91  to  ,3  percent 
of  capacity      The  present  rate  of  production  Is  being  maintained 

by  a  heavy  backlog  of  orders  

Th»  mo8t  significant  factor  in  the  steel  situation  during  January 
waa  the  abrupt  contraction  of  n'-w  business.  Incommit  oraers  gen- 
emllv  wc-e  b^low  50  perccTU  of  production  S'erl  producers,  how- 
ever have  not  considered  the  situation  dlecourafinp  and  have  l^een 
inclined  to  attribute  the  lag  in  new  orders  to  the  w'despread  severe 
cc'.d  weather,  to  unUi.uaUy  hea%y  buying  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
lai«t  vrnr  and  to  the  fact  that  d.  mand  Is  sca.-cuiilly  quiet  in  January 
and  "February.  It  alw  apprnr-*  tlint  many  steel  buyers  have  drawn 
on  inventories  for  part  of  th<  .r  n-quircmentn. 

Although  MibsianUal.  conhunur  inventories  are  not  considered 
exeo.Mvr  which  hii«  led  to  the  conrlUHlon  in  Kume  quarvert.  that 
outp'.t  will  hnve  to  be  -irpped  up  in  the  nrnr  futrire  io  keep  pare 
With  the  curr-'tJt  rate  of  c  on-uniptlon  However  i>wrr  are  n..  Im- 
mediate lndifiitiMi,r.  of  n  r.-.urrmrr  of  ft  broud  inrnuie  in  drnuind 
sucb  fts  cicrurri'd  Ih'I  8<'i)'i  nibrr 

Contlh'ied  w.iiV.t^.-n  in  '<nx\,  prlrcs  rcHccUd  tbr  uncertainty  of 
tb«  outlcx.li  Jn  thu  •t4>«<l  in(lu"«ry, 

Il4tunilnK  auuln  to  the  ron>4lcJerfttton  of  ihf  b<«nefli^  that 
hft'.e  c  rn<'  to  vnrloun  iiic1uiiii'?«  and  cicupttMoiiN  m  the  Siatp, 
unUi-r  the  ..peraiiuii  <.l  lia-  iruUe  ggrefmiiiiH.  u  \%  d»-nnii<  ly 
noti'd  tli,.t  ilif  foU(jwiriK  rn;umfftoture«.  in  addition  to  th(»<? 
difccus.sed  m  d»  lail,  havi-  umUe  nainfi: 

Wood  and  wood  ptodu'  ts.  ghu».s  and  gla.«.s  prcducta,  textiles. 
Including  men  and  women's  cloLhiiiK  and  Kiiinicnth  of  all 
desciipUon.s.  cotton  and  silk  hosiery,  rayon  guiiuents  and 
Ivosiery,  '..uol  apparel,  and  counUws  other  products,  including 
rubber  goods,  tires,  tubes,  and  smaU  rubber  article-s  of  all 
dt-criplioius  boots  and  shoes,  musical  instruments,  including 
pianos,  pipe  organs,  harps,  horns,  drums,  and  band  and 
orchestra  instruments  of  every  description,  paper  and  paper 
products,  and  practically  every  type  of  article  produced  by 
the  skill  and  imagination  cf  man, 

KO  rhrousTET   19  OMrrTED 
There  Ls  as  far  a.s  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  Industry  In 
Indiana  that  do-s  not  benefit  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the 
concessions  on  American  goods  that  have  been  obtained  in  the 
trade  agreements. 

Quoting  directly  from  a  report  of  the  State  Department, 
issued  in  August  1939.  concerning  the  benefits  of  the  trade 
agrccment.s  I  ofler  the  following  additional  information 
relative  to  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  State  of 
Indiana,  and  that  are  expected  to  result  in  the  future: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  almost  one-fifth  of  the  raw  mate- 
riau  used  in  the  United  States  comes  from  foreign  sources  An 
I^or^^t  proportion  of  the  products  imported  from  foreign 
countries  is  used  in  American  factories  and  makes  ^^cl^  °f  th^^ 
o^tDUt  t>o^'"h!e  Ninety-nino  percent  in  dollar  value  of  materials 
?n  the  SCl>er  industry  1..  lmi^rt«d  The  leather  manufactunng 
mdiStn^draw-3  upon  22  countries  for  at  least  half  of  Its  mate- 
ria taOneThird  of  the  raw  materials  used  In  the  chemical 
Ino^^tr?  co.m.*s  from  abroad.  Our  textile  Industries,  no  tab  y 
th^  uslnc  Bilk  and  wool  relv  heavily  upon  foretgti  materl.-ib,. 
In^e  pr^essmg  of  nonferrous  metals.  14  percent  of  the  seml- 
finlshf^  SSt^lals  must  be  imported.  Fine  machinery,  precision 
Si"tmSems  and  tools  can  be  made  only  when  certain  special 
S^L  an?  allo-8  are  Imported.  Aluminum,  tin.  nickel,  silk,  ve^e- 
SVle  fibers,  hides  and  skins,  dyeing  and  tanning  materials  cacao 
bean,  paper  ba.se  8U«cks,  raw  cotton,  drugs,  tobacco,  oilseeds  as 
^  as  mkny  semimanufactures,  are  needed  by  Americau  mdustry. 

MANT   PROCESSING   IMPORTS 

Data   m    the    Census    of    Manufactures   for    1935    Indicate    that 
mort*    than    10,000    persons    In    Indiana    have    Jobs    In    factories 


working  Imported  raw  materials  Into  finished  fonns.  These  are 
employed  In  industries  cnrraged  In  the  manufactttre  of  such  com- 
modities a«  chocolate  and  cocoa  products,  flavoring  extracts, 
Bplcts.  confectionery,  rubber  poods,  aluminum  products,  tin  cans 
a^d  other  tinwiire.  pa}>er  and  allied  products,  newspapers  and 
periodiciils.  woolens  and  worsted  goods,  and  Jewehy.  Anotl^,or 
10  000  factory  Jobs  are  dependent  upon  the  secondan'  procc'^sing 
of  some  of  "the  imported  materials  or  upon  the  u.se  of  other 
InYporieHi  raw  n^iiTerlals  and  semimanufactures,  .such  as  In  the 
printing  and  publishing  industries.  Uie  railway  repair  shops,  and 
In  the  m.inufactr.re  of  chemicals. 

In  Indian.^  there  are  thousands  of  employees  and  nr'.lve  pro- 
prietors ciH;af:ed  in  wholos;\:e  and  retail  grocery  esuibhshmf  nts, 
to  eating  and  drinking  places,  and  In  drug  stores,  who^  daily- 
business  depends  upon  imported  products  used  in  the  foods. 
bevpr.igp!»,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  which  these  businesses  prepare  and 

distribute,  ^    . 

Raw  matorlalB  for  Industry  and  exotic  foodstufTs  are  not,  how- 
eve'-  the  only  products  which  foreign  countries  are  interested  in 
cxiJortlng  to  us.  and  which  It  Is  to  our  advantage  fxs  con-uniers 
to  take  from  them.  Cert.:iin  of  the  products  of  other  coun'ries 
are  more  or  les.s  competitive  with  coodK  produced  In  the  United 
States  The  concessions  in  trade  agreements  of  beneUt  to  Indiana 
could  not,  of  course,  h.rwe  been  obtained  from  the  fcrcign  countries 
concerned  if  concessions  had  not  been  prnnted  In  return  by  the 
United  States  on  some  of  the.sc  more  or  less  competitive  products. 
The  concession.s  which  the  United  States  has  granted,  however, 
have  been  made  only  after  tho  most  careiul  study  of  all  available 
pertinent  information  Inrludin'?  the  views  of  interested  per.srns, 
irx  order  that  no  hardship^  mlphl  be  cau.sed  to  any  establlvhrd 
Americau  industrv.  Incria.ved  Impons  do  not  by  any  metins  Imply 
a  reduction  in  the  sale  cf  the  domcttic  produete  upain^t  which  they 
mav  cumpet''.  It  Is  quite  likely.  In  fnet,  for  a  variety  of  rea-onn 
Which  cannot  be  dlscuH.'^d  here,  that  In  mof.t  rn«<es  the  oppo,''ltc 
will  result,  and  thai  enles  of  the  domoBlic  prodtict  will  IncrrafcC 
with  increa-MnK  Imports.  .   ,       .         ,, 

Furthf-rmr-re  thr  nfillpy  of  producfrs  In  fnreirn  countries  to  cell 
their  merehHndlw  In  the  tTnltrrt  Mtutex  i-nnblr-.  thn»r  eountrle»  to 
purehiMM!  products  from  Indiana  and  from  other  l)tnu«»  of  the 
Union. 

iNm»WA  urMrriTh  an  watiow  urnmTn 
It  would  h^  lnij>o  oihir  In  M, u I ii'Tftf e  rvefy  duly  rrdU''li'»n,  r]tin{n 
IrureiiM-,  or  dmy  hindii  k  Hi.i  h.i>:  u  m  (.biuined  to  n  •  i  i  ih-  pfo- 
dU'TS  and  rnitniifiirMinrR  if  l(ifl!:it...  i'^  fii.d  J-thki.  n.-'k''  fi-r 
tiwir  i»urplu>»  pr<KlU(t«,  but  hi  hhown  it>t<<v.  fxport-  Mf  mir  •  of 
Iridinnr.'B  piiKiuets  ii.ive  tx^-ti  and  utn  Ix-lng  iii-ii-d  h^  it.i-  imrtr 
agreinieitt*.  M'TfoVi-r,  slt.ce  iTuUunu'r*  w-'ll-L<'ir,|f  ic  in..(ip.lly 
di'p'tidciit  upon  the  i\nu\ft-iir  demand  (or  Uh  go' d-,  th--  Hiaie  Ih 
bfiK-nuiig  by  improved  opponunltl* «  created  for  the  i-xport  of  the 
products  of  other  States  A«  the  workerw  In  the  oth'-r  47  H'.nt-'H 
find  increa.vd  enipluymctit  In  IndUHUies  pr.iduciiig  exiwrt  c  in- 
modlllcfi,  and  as  the  farmers  In  otlier  region.-j  lUid  Incr  ivhtd  outlets 
I  Jn  for.  if^n  rountrlew  for  their  K\irpluse;;,  their  nbility  to  buy  the 
products  of  Indiana's  farms  and  factories  Is  enhanced. 

In  fact,  any  concession  irom  a  foreign  c,  uniry  that  help;i  farmers 

,    or    manufacturers   anywhere    in    the    United    Staus    to    ship    th-lr 

'    FUrphJ"  production  to  foreign  markets  creates  a  chain  of  economic 

transactions  throughout  thlp  country  the  total  effect  of  which  1« 

to   Increase  purcha;;ing  power  b»'yond  the   volume   represented   by 

the  original  traueactlon. 

Thrcu  'h  the  trade-agreements  program  excessive  restrictions  on 
the  snip  of  our  products  In  foreign  countries  are  being  gradually 
resumed,  and  equality  of  treatment  i.s  being  substituted  for  Undo 
diberinilnallons  In  this  way  the  program  Is  aiding  American 
producers  and  exporters  to  recover  and  expand  their  foriign  markets 
and  is  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  Indiana  and  of  the  whole 
United  States. 

The  Domestic  F'cfroleum  Industry  and  the  Vene- 
zuelan Trade  Agreement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MJ.ssiP.sirrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  23.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN,  Mr.  Speak-^r,  I  li.stened  with  a  preat  deal 
of  interest  to  the  debate  on  the  amendment  relative  to  crude 
oil  and  the  Vcnezutlan  trade  ar^rermcnt.  Aft^T  exam.ining 
the  subject  rather  carefully  I  becam^  thcrcuphly  convinced 
that  that  amendment  should  bn  defeated  by  all  mran-s. 

Crude  petroleum  and  fuel  oil  derived  from  petroleum.  In- 
cluding topped  crude  and  pa.s  oil.  have  been  free  of  duty 
under  the  last  three  tariff  acts— the  Undenvood  Tariff  Act 
of  1913.  the  Pordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  and  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930.    By  the  Revenue  Act  of 
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1932  an  Import  excise  tax  of  one-half  cent  per  ganon.  equiva- 
lent to  21  cents  per  barrel,  was  levied  on  imports  of  these 
commodities,  except  for  imports  Ui=ed  for  supplies  of  ships 
in  foreisn  trade  or  entered  in  bend  for  refining  and  reexport. 
The  centers  of  crude  petroleum  producuon  in  the  United 
States  are  located  chiefly  in  the  mid-continent.  Gulf-coast 
areas,  and  the  State  of  California.  The  average  grade  of 
domestic  crude  petroleiun  ranges  between  30"  and  35° 
in  pravity.  Imported  crude  petroleum,  on  the  other  hand. 
is  generally  below  20    in  gravity. 

'  Imports  of  crude  petroleum  from  Venezuela,  which  is  much 
heavier  than  the  average  domestic  crude,  yields  chiefly  heavy 
fuel  oil  and  asphalt.  Domestic  crude  petroleums  yield  rela- 
tively larger  percentages  of  the  more-valuable  products — 
gasoline,  kerosene,  and  lubricating  oils.  As  a  result,  the  use 
of  imported  crude  petroleum  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
heavier  grades  of  fuel  oU  reserves  the  lighter  domestic  crude 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  more  valuable  products. 

The  domestic  petroleum  industry  has  been  on  an  export 
basis  since  its  beginning,  and  In  crude  petroleum  since  1933. 
Exports  of  crude  petroleum  are  substantially  com.parable 
in  quality  with  the  average  grade  of  domestic  production,  but 
liKhttT  than  imports.     The  rising  trend  in  exports  of  crude 
petroleum  from  the  United  States  is  due  in  part  to  two  im- 
portant factors:  First,  the  increased  demand  in  some  foreign 
countries  for  military  purposes,  including  storage,  and  second, 
the  establishment  in  other  countries  of  a  domestic  refining 
industry  as  a  national  poUcy.     Japan  increased  its  imports  of 
crude  petroleum  from  the  United  States  from  2,500.000  bar- 
rels in  1929  to  16.086.000  in  1939.     Exports  of  crude  petroleum 
to  Italy  increased  from  none  in  1929  to  5.000.000  barrels  in 
1939.    Durmg  the  same  period  exports  of  crude  petroleum  to 
Prance  increased  from  4.000  barrels  to   16.700,000  barrels. 
.Exports  of  crude  petroleum  to  Canada,  the  most  important 
foreign  market,  increased  from  22,400.000  barrels  to  28,100,000 
barrels.    Total  United  States  exports  of  crude  petroleum  in- 
crea.-^ed  from  26,400.000  barrels  in  1929  to  72,100.000  barrels 
In  1939. 

CONCESSION    TO    VENEZUELA    ON     PETROLEUM 

Bv  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement  concluded  with  Vene- 
rutla.  effective  December  16.  1939.  the  import  excise  tax  on 
rnide  petroleiun.  topped  crude,  and  fuel  oil  was  reduced  from 
one-half  cent  to  one-fourth  cent  pt^r  gallon — equivalent  to 
10'.>  cents  per  barrel.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry-  the  quantity  of  crude  petroleum,  topped 
crude,  and  fuel  oil  which  may  enter  the  United  States  at  the 
reduced  rate  may  not  e.xceed  5  percent  of  the  total  quantity 
of  crud?  petroleum  processed  in  refineries  in  the  continental 
United  States  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  5  percent  an- 
nual quota  established  by  the  trade  agreement  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  ratio  between  imports  and  domestic  pro- 
duction of  those  oils  following  the  levying  in  1932  of  the  one- 
half  cent  per  gallon  excise  tax  and  the  present  time.  All 
imports  in  excess  of  the  established  annual  quota  are  subject 
to  the  full  one-half  cent  per  gallon  excise  tax. 

The  concession  on  petroleum  grantod  to  Venezuela  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  consideration  granted  to  that 
countr>'.  United  States  imports  from  Venezuela  consist 
chiefly  of  crude  petroleum,  topped  crude,  and  fuel  oil.  On 
the  other  hand.  Venezuela  granted  concessions  beni^fiting 
American  farm  and  factory  products  wh:ch  m.ade  up  36  per- 
cent of  our  total  exports  to  Venezuela  in  1938. 

Among  the  more  im.portant  American  products  on  which 
reductions  in  duty  were  obtained  by  the  United  States  are 
Cigarettes,  lumber,  furniture,  and  fresh  and  canned  fruits. 
—  Imports  of  crude  petrckum.  topped  crude,  and  fuel  oil  are 
small  in  comparison  with  domestic  production  and  exports. 
The  total  quantity  of  imports  in  1933  of  Uxable  crude  and 
fuel  oil  amounted  to  29.700.000  barrels  compared  with  ex- 
ports of  121.100.0C0  barrels  and  domestic  production  of 
1.660,000.000  barrels.  This  dees  not  include  22,500,000  barrels 
exempt  from  excise  tax  used  for  supplies  of  ships  in  foreign 
trade,  and  entered  in  bond  for  refining  and  reexport.  In 
other  words.  United  States  imports  of  these  oils  eoiistituted 
only  2  percent  of  loial  domestic  production  for  1938.    Ou  the 


export  side,  shipments  of  these  .same  oils  to  foreign  countries 
duinng  1938  constituted  7  percent  of  domestic  production  and 
were  more  than  300  percent  greater  than  imports. 

IMPORTS    SERVB    A    DESIS.\BLE    ECONOMIC    PURPOSE 

Analysis  of  the  imports  of  crude  petroleum,  topped  crude, 
and  fuel  oil  indicates  that  these  im.ports.  smaU  in  comparison 
with  our  domestic  production  and  greatly  exceeded  by  our 
exports,  serve  a  desirable  economic  purpose  of  balancmg  the 
supply  of  certain  petroleum  products  in  our  home  markets. 
Venezuela  supplies  nearly  90  percent  of  total  United  States 
imports  of  crud?  petroleum,  and  the  Netherland  West  Indies 
supplies  over  90  percent  of  our  imports  of  fuel  oil.  Imixjrled 
crude  petroleum  is  not  comparable  in  quality  with  the  aver- 
age domestic  oil,  in  that  it  yields  much  less  gasoUne  and 
practically  no  lubricating  oil.  the  more  valuable  refined 
products.  The  chief  products  of  Venezuelan  crude  petroleum 
are  heavy  fuel  oil  and  asphalt. 

The  calculated  gasoline  yield  from  the  refining  of  Vene- 
zuelan crude  petroleiun  is  about  12  percent;  that  is.  every 
100  barrels  of  Venezuelan  crude  petroleum  yields  approxi- 
mately 12  barrels  of  gasoline  and  approximately  55  barrels 
of  heavy  fuel  oil.  Domestic  crudes  are  lighter  than  the 
imported  product  and  yield  approximately  43  percent  of  the 
more  valuable  product,  gasoline,  which  accounts  for  about 
70  percent  of  the  domestic  petroleum  industry's  annual 
revenues,  and  a  fuel-oil  yield  of  25  percent. 

The  29,700.000  barrels  of  taxable  crude,  topped  crude, 
and  fuel  oU  imported  in  1938,  nearly  all  of  which  was  im- 
ported from  Venezuela  directly  or  indirectly  through  the 
Netherland  West  Indies,  entered  almost  entirely  through 
the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  serve 
the  thickly  populated  industrial  areas  of  the  northern 
Atlantic  Coast  States.  (Does  not  include  22,500.000  barrels 
exempt  from  excise  tax  used  for  supplies  of  ships  in  foreign 
trade,  and  entered  in  bond  for  refining  and  reexport.) 

These  imports  of  crude  petroleum  produced  a  calculated 
supply  of  sixteen  to  seventeen  rmllion  barrels  of  heavy  residual 
fuel  oQ.  This  estimated  sixteen  to  seventeen  million  barrels 
of  heavy  residual  fuel  oil  derived  from  foreign  crude  petro- 
leum constituted  about  one-fifth  of  a  total  consumption  of 
ninety  to  ninety-five  million  barrels  in  that  area.  To  attempt 
to  supply  the  heavy  fuel-oil  corisumption  of  the  industries 
located  in  the  New  England  and  northern  Atlantic  Coast 
States  would  result  in  increasing  the  heavy  inventories  of 
gasoline  stock<^ — from  which  the  domestic  petroleum  industry 
derives  approximately  70  percent  of  its  annual  re\'enue — and, 
through  accumulation  of  large  inventories,  have  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  price. 

The  production  of  sixteen  to  seventeen  million  barrels  of 
heavy  fuel  oil  frcm  Venezuelan  crude  petroleum,  with  a  gaso- 
line yield  of  approximately  12  percent  and  a  heavy  residual 
fuel-oil  yield  of  about  55  percent,  results  in  about  2.700,000 
barrels  of  gasoline.  The  production  of  the  same  quantity  of 
heavy  fuel  oil  from  domestic  crude  petroleum,  with  a  gasoline 
yield  of  approximately  43  percent  and  a  residual  fuel-oil  yield 
of  25  percent,  would  result  in  the  production  of  nearly  28.- 
000.000  barrels  of  gasoUne.  This  addition  to  our  gasoline 
production,  which  is  more  than  one-half  of  1  month's  aver- 
age domestic  supply,  would  increase  excessive  gasoline  inven- 
tories, which  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  domestic  petroleum 
indu:^try. 

The  moderate  imports  of  foreign  crude,  topped  crude,  and 
fuel  oil  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  balancing  the  domestic 
supply  of  petroleum  products  more  nearly  to  demand,  due 
to  the  much  lower  gasoline  yield  and  m.uch  higher  hca\'y 
residual  fuel-oil  yield  of  the  Venezuelan  product  and  the 
domestic  crude  petroleum  ccnsimied  in  the  thickly  populated 
industrial  areas  of  the  northern  Atlantic  seaboard  States. 

FETROLEl-M    INDUSTRY    EENEFITS    FEOM    TR.\DE    ACREE^:ENTS 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  whereas  a  concession  on 
pe'roleum  has  been  granted  in  only  one  agreement — the 
moderate  reduction  in  the  excise  tax  which  was  granted  to 
Venezuela — concessions  expanding  opportunities  in  foreign 
markets  in  which  our  domestic  petroleum  industry  can  sell 
its  products  have  been  obtained  in  12  agreements.  Five 
countries  reduced  the  duties  on  petroleum  products,  four 
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countries  bound  the  rate  of  duty  against  increase  two  coun- 
tries bound  petroleum  products  on  the  free  list,  and  one 
country  bound  the  rate  of  duty  and  increased  the  quota.  Ex- 
amples of  the  various  petroleum  products  affected  by  more 
favorable  export  opportunities  obtained  through  trade  agree- 
ments are:  Gasoline,  lubricating  oil,  petroleum  residues  foi 
heating,  benzine  and  benzol,  lubricating  greases,  kerosene, 
and  various  pe-tr oleum  oils  and  greases. 

Switzerland   granted   a   concession  on  petroleum   residues 
for  heating  purposes,  benzine  and  benzol  for  motors.     Swiss 
imports  of  these  products  from  the  United  States  ^"^^^'^^^ 
respectively  between  1935— the  preagreement  year-^iid  lyja 
Jrom   $35,000    to    $1,361,000;    from    $1,039,000    to    $2,077,000. 
Sweden  granted  a  concession  on  gasoline  and  that  country 
increased   its   imports   of   gasoline   between    193.-Uie   pre- 
agreement   year-and    1938    from    $3,051,000    to    ^'O'LOOO; 
The  Netherlands  guaranteed  not  to  change   t^e   duty-free 
status  of  lubricating  oil.    Us  imports  from  the  United  S.ates 
between   the   preagreement   year    1935   and    1933   "^cr^ased 
from  $840,000  to  $1,125,000.     Canada,  our  "^f^  important 
foreign  market  for  petroleum  products  reduced  the  duty  on 
lubricatmg   o.ls.   engine   distillates,   and    gasoUne.     Imports 
from  the  United  States  by  Canada  of  these   product^  in- 
creased respectively  between  the  Preagreement  year  19.o  and 
1938  from  $2,605,000  to  $3,122,000;   from  $.,000  to  $71,000. 
from  $1,501,000  to  $5,219,000.  ^«,^uio 

The  petroleum  industry's  most  important  and  profitable 
market  is.  of  course,  the  home  market.  There  are  certain 
benefits  shared  by  the  domestic  petroleuin  industry  derived 
from  the  trade-agreements  program  which,  though  less 
t-^neible  are  nevertheless  real.  Such  benefits  flow  from  an 
improved  domestic  market.  Imports  and  exports  mean  more 
work  for  aU  the  peoplo-employed  in  transportation-rail- 
roads busses,  trucks,  ship-s— and  in  merchandising— stoies, 
markets,  insurance  companies-as  well  as  more  work  for  the 
people  eneaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  great  variety  of 
commodities  that  are  bought  and  sold.  Such  activity  at 
home  strengthens  and  increases  purchasing  power  all  along 
the  line  and  creates  expanded  markets  at  home  for  petro- 

^^  Prices  that  our  domestic  petroleum  Industry  has  received 
for  its  products  have  been  highest  during  periods  when  for- 
eign trad-v—imports  and  exports— has  moved  in  large  vol- 
ume In  such  prriods  dom^^stic  industrial  activity  has  been 
brisk  and  in  addition  to  hicher  prices,  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry has  experienced  greater  demands  for  its  products. 

Vnxxrd  S*atr^  exports  of  drmestic  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
totr<xd<'-agr<i\ncnt'cour^tries  and.  to  non-trade-agrcew.ent  conn- 
tncs,  1937-38  compared  With.  1934-35 


united  States  .nports  of  domestic  P-;7^^;;"*/"2-^SS''Sin^ 
to  trade-agreement  (xruntrtes  and  to  non-trade-agrcemcni  cvu 
tries     J9J7   3S   compared    irilh    1934-35— Continued 

UNITED   STATES    DOMESTIC    EXPORTS    OF    PETBOliUM    AND    PETROLEUM 

PRODUCTS  ^^^^ 


Total.  Rll  trade -agreement 
comitnos  '-  - ■ 

ToiAl.  all  uouagreemcnt  coun- 
tries  - 


Avorafre  valuo 


Ctian;e 


1<)34  and 
iy35 


$100. 962.  000 
137. 070. 000 


1W7  and 
19% 


$165,408,000 
217,014,000 


Value 


$i>t,  446, 000 
79,014.000 


For- 
ce at 


+63.8 

+67.3 


.  indudin.  tbc  17  countruv,  <-;! -loniejO  with  -h'J;^::---!^ J'^  ^j^^^K 
llon^liirins  th.-  pnai.T  i>art  of  l?r'\o\     %.  Z.^,  mip  nfiqv.    IS  bv  the  middle  o( 

«h.ch  iH-canic  elTfClivc  Jan.  1    1039.  the  «;:'X"\:*'»'\p'^^'4-'i,^i';''Vb^ 
VJX>.  and  the  !«Tepn:rnt  with  Venezuela.  em>cti\e  Deo.  in,  ly.w,  nrm„  lue  uui^ 

of  tik-'nruieiil  countries  up  t>>  21.  .^  i„ 

OKNitRAL  NOTK.-Perwntage  chanew  have  been  calculated  upon  fulU-r  flpures  In 

*''s™:\.test  records  of  Division  of  Foremen  Trade  SUtLst.cs.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Trade-ngrecmeDt  countrleB 


1934 


1935 


Cuba 

Vtm\ 

llckium — 

Haiti .— - 

Pweden   — 

Col<jinb»a ~ ♦—— 

Cauftda — — 

Honduras — 

Netherlands 

JstthwlunJs  Indies 

r;;r!i  a-)  

Purinim 

Pwiturland 

Niiara;rua 

Giiateinaia... 

Fia'icc  

Mlqurion  and  St.  Pierre 

Island     

Fn-neh  West  Indie« 

Fnnch  (iu^ana   

Frerch  indo'.hin* 

Fr»>nch  (>o.ania 

Alp  na  and  Tunisi* 

Madapasear  

Other  Flinch  Africa 

Finland     

Costa  Kica — 

Salvador • 

Czechoslovak  la 

Tof.-xl  all  acrecmcnt 
countrii-* 

Total  nil  nonasrecmcnt 
countries ■ 


$l,*13.4->9 

7.H7fi,  122 

7,4.'>l..'i«; 

2.".3,  77« 

3.71fi.  .VW 

75f),  814 

85.U'J,647 

3^0.  "yA 

7.731811 

87  i.  725 

6,221.»«1 

.w.no9 

64.747 

12.\  712 

2«.V  4' '4 

23,!»3y.^20 

S.  .*>14 

K,,',.  175 

23. 1.91 

2:c><s3 

14.V  173 
3W.  79* 
vM2,  '<A 

1.  o7.''>.  y<\ 

271.2rvS 

240.05^ 

1^%  470 

80.178 


90.  'v>.^  077 
127,f01.:*2 


$2. 4''.9, 932 

8.4I7.9<'« 

8,037.  5I'> 

221.9W 

4.714.  7ts 

49H.4;0 

38. 5co.  *5 

407.  rw 

t,  6^><  012 

1.0^2.i/'l 

4.014.  1.3' • 

34.f.73 

15^.  2' 2 

140,  VA 

223.  7W 

22.Co4.3bS 

4.493 

121,  34t 
211.  54S 
46H.94<I 
233.21-* 
74*.  .3<>9 
257, 97  ■» 
1,134.W1 
30«.  .3S9 
l>v5,  137 
171.  20H 
116,686 


1937 


$1,  M2.r<V> 

10.  l'<(t,  331 

13,343,493 

310.  tMO 

6.  3h^i.  .'>2^> 

0K7. 7*0 

51,011,707 
312,9" 

KSU.NOS 
1.301.C42 

21.32»i  34*1 

59.  755 

2!J7,SI7 

2nK.  1K5 

707.  S.S2 

2S.091,5!>ii 

8.  9XS 
IW.  04« 
31,3«v:< 
33«,  826 
1C4.  .'.-'4 
3fi.«',66S 
3M,  .V26 
3,2tt,  IfVO 
624,915 
470,  Ml 
307,  3 »9 
05.5. 999 


193S 


K  921.  219 

H,  .WH,  2tO 

8,115,901 

217.1W1 

O.S."*?,  2J2 

sr^'i,  S.S9 

50,  7()S.  7t>S 

30-;,  .563 

13, 035.  594 

1,47').  SIS 

22,013.477 

75.  709 

940.704 

179.  3:17 

59J.  042 

39,  814,  479 

4.145 

141,977 

21.671 

47V.  206 
140.  S3.5 
270.864 
416,531 
1,41«,  189 
1, 073.  402 
47«.»^1 
21.4.  9S0 
682,569 


102, 03S,  410 
U\  2SS.  2rj9 


162, 739.  859 

21 3.  4'J><,  7'.W 


168, 075,  835 
230.  530,  457 


&:e  footnotes  at  eod  of  tatle. 


Benefits  to  Minnesota  From  the  Reciprocal-Trade 

Aj^reements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

_  OF   MIN.N'ESOTA 

/        IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  23.  1940 

LEACUE    OF    WOMEN    VOTERS    ON    TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrithout  entering  into  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  of  the 
cxtavion  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreonrrnts.  I  ask  consent  to 
extend  mv  remarks  by  inserting  in  the  Record  the  following 
pamphlet' from  the  Minnesota  League  of  Women  Voters  a 
coed  cress-section  organization  of  the  women  of  our  State, 
giving  some  helpful  facts  relating  to  the  trade  agreements 

^"  ■  Minnesota  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Minneapolis,  January  1940. 

BENETTTS  TO   MINNESOTA  rr.OM    THE  RECTPROCAL-TRADE  AGRnE-MENTS 

1  Whit  is  the  ,-iRniflcance  of  foreign  trade  to  Minnesota?  Min- 
nesota is  both  dircctlv  and  indirectly  dependent  tipon  foreign 
Se  for  cent  nued  economic  development.  It  nc.ds  Xore.cn  mar- 
kols  fo?  siirplns  products  of  Its  farms,  forests,  p.nd  ffictorles^  It 
Sres  in  t?e  improved  d<.mestlc  market  created  when  by  selling 
the'r  suVus  commodities  abroad,  other  .ections  of  this  country 
inrrcace  their  purchasmg  powr.  To*al  exports  reported  In  Minne- 
ZlTen  tZ  'e52,000.0(^  ^  1929  to  e6^a.^X)CK,  >^  ^^^2.  The  to^l 
accountable  income  of  Minnesota  fell  tr^"^  «^'*i^'^<^ "?°  I,"  .t^^ 
to  $870  000.000  in  1932.  and  cash  farm  Income  declined  from 
•421000  000   to   $163,000,000   for   the   same   2   years. 

2  What  have  been  the  benef\ts  to  Minnesota  from  the  trade 
pereements"  Meat  prcxiucts,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  aRricvU- 
?S^  machine^  and  Implements,  are  mere  examples  of  exported 
pSuc^rof  Minnesota  for  which  expanded  and  m.re  stable  market 

°"3"'v.'h'^t"hxr^n''pa!nS'  ^or  the  meat  Industry?  In  18  agree- 
ments cur  cSlcnT  have  been  obtained  for  Minnesota  meat  packers 
frd  tiveiTto^  f^mers  Recluctlon  In  tariff  rates  on  lard  has 
b^n  obtained  i^  lo  cou.urles.  As-surance  against  any  Increase 
rrdutlesw-fs  obtained  from  4  countries;  and  1  country  removed 
the  duty  The  united  Kingdom  Increased  the  annual  Quota  on 
hams  12  countries  reduced  the  rates  of  duty  or  granted  tariff 
coTcssionXAmeJlcan  hams;  bacon;  fre.h.  frozen  or  cured  pork. 

^4'- -J^at 'concessions  have  helped  Minnesota  as  a  wheat-pTowln? 
and  flour-mlUln-  center?  Minnesota  is  benefited  by  proy  ^lons  In 
?raKrecments.  The  United  KinRdom.  largest  wheat-Importing  miu^- 
kctm  the  world,  removed  the  duty  on  wheat,  Canada  reduced  the 
Suty  aifd  two  countries  granted  annual  quotas.  On  wheat  flour 
7  countries  ei'her  reduced  the  duty  or  pave  assurances  that  exist- 
ing dmies  would  not  be  increased.  The  United  Kingdom  agreement 
removed  the  British  margin  preferences  in  5  colonies. 

5  What  about  agricultural  machinery?  In  S  agrecnv^nts  con- 
cessions have  been  obtained  on  agricultural  machinery.  Two  coun- 
Ulesreduccd  the  rates  of  duty  on  cultivating  iinpiements  and  bar- 
vestu's  machinery.    One  country  completely  removed  tHe  daty  on 
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these  Items  Two  countries  removed  the  duties  on  tractors  and 
parts  4  gave  assurances  against  any  Increase,  and  1  country 
bound  tractors  of  wheel-  and  track-layinR  types  on  Its  free  list. 
The  United  KlnR:dcm  a^eemcnt  provides  blndini?  raarsm  of  preler- 
ence  In  12  British  colonies  on  agricultural  machinery,  implements. 

and  parts.  «     r^     _»      • 

6  What  have  been  the  beneflts  to  the  dairy  Industry?  Exports  of 
dairy  products  In  the  United  States  In  1929  were  valued  at  $17,914.- 
COO  and  at  $6  072  OCO  In  1932.  while  imp'.rts  were  valued  at  $30,415.- 
000  and  at  $13  098  000  In  1932.  Although  United  Stales  exports  of 
dairy  pniducts  hare  never  boon  large  as  compared  with  total  dom?s- 
tl''  productions  and  consumption.s,  exports  amounted  to  $5,140,000 
In  1937  compared  with  $4,114,000  In  1936.  Studies  of  ncnfarm 
families  show  that  consumption  of  milk  and  milk  products  rises 
rapidly  as  rising  Income  makes  possible  Inrper  per  cnpita  expendi- 
tures for  food  Studies  show  that  when  average  annual  per  cnpita 
for  f  xxl  l3  between  $30  and  $60  consumption  of  milk  Is  about  125 
pounds  a  year;  w^..n  «90  to  $120,  It  rises  to  270  pcimds;  between 
»120  and  $150.  to  340  potu.ds. 

Concessions  granted  by  United  States  on  dairy  Imports  under 
the  various  trade  aprreements  have  been  moderate,  limited,  and 
very  carefully  weighted  In  order  to  safeguard  Interests  of  Ameri- 
can producers  Concessions  on  prepared  milk,  the  principal  export 
of  dairy  products,  was  given  by  six  countries.  In  some  cases  as  much 
as  68  percent. 

7.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  most-favorcd-nation  clause? 
lx)wer  tarlfT  rates  on  some  600  Items  formerly  extended  by  Canada 
n  I-Yance.  but  not  to  the  United  Stales,  now  apply  to  American 
commodities.  Among  th-se  Minnesota  Is  particularly  Interested  In 
reductions  on  fresh  beef.  veal,  on  wheat,  wheat  llour.  and  semolina, 
mucarxnl.  and  on  pa.^'eurlzer.s  for  dairy  use.  Canada  has  also 
given  more  favorable  treatment  to  American  butter  and  certain 
types  of  cheese,  and  Fr-ince  hivs  given  miproved  treatment  to  con- 
den.sed  m.llk  and  infants'  milk  frmds. 

8  Has  Minnesota  labor  tx-neflted  from  the  trade  ac^roements? 
When  foreign  countries  Increase  their  demand  for  American  prod- 
uces, industry  must  employ  greater  numbers  of  wage  earners  In 
order  to  produce  these  products.  Incrta;;ed  employment  In  Indus- 
tries manufacturing  export  commodities  Increases  domestic  con- 
sumer purchpstng  power  and  crentes  greater  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  those  enpaped  in  supplying  the  domestic  market. 

9  Docs  Minnesota  alone  bcnellt  a.s  the  United  States  benefits? 
If  there  Is  an  increase  In  the  number  of  cars  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  for  export,  the  manufactiu-lng  of  those  cars  will  In- 
crease the  purcha-es  of  Iron  ore  Concessions  obtained  on  Ameri- 
can products  not  produced  in  Minnesota,  such  as  plate  gliiss.  type- 
writers. Chemicals,  etc  ,  benefit  the  citizen  of  Minnesota  by  creat- 
ing domestic  demand  for  Minnesota  grains,  meats,  vegetables,  and 
dairy  products. 

These  figures  have  been  t.iken  from  recently  released  State 
Department  releases. 

FARM    nrRFAU    ON    TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

I  Wish  also  to  append  hereto  a  telegram  from  the  head 
of  the  American  Pc\rm  Bureau  Federation,  which  in  my 
mind  expresses  a  sane  viewpoint  regarding  the  trade  agree-    i 

ments  extension: 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Hon.  John  O.  Alexanpes. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  last  American  F:u-m  Bureau  Fed.ratlon  convention,  repre- 
•enting  farmers  In  39  States,  endorsed  without  a  dissenting  vote 
continuance  of  reciprocal-trade  acreoments.  all  igreements  to 
be  approved  by  Secretaries  of  State.  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 
We  respectfully  urge  your  support  of  Hause  Joint  Resolution  407. 
*^  Edw.  a.  O'Neal, 

President.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  trade  agreements  extension 
movement  has  considerable  suppcit  from  two  rather  diver- 
pent  groups— the  womon  and  the  farmers.  Of  course,  there 
are  farm  women  who  are  active  mtmbers  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  but  I  assume  that  the  largest  part  of  their 
membt^rship  in  Minnesota  is  made  up  of  women  from  the 
metropolitan  centers.  Consequently.  I  think  they  can  be 
said  to  represent  a  cross  section  cf  the  urban  viewpoint. 
Thus  we  have  at>ove  the  organized  views  of  two  widely  sepa- 
rated groups  which  have  made  a  careful  and  detailed  study 
of  the  subject  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements  and  their 
effect  and  bearing  on  the  welfare  and  daily  Uves  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Average  Q.  Citizen  as  weU  as  on  the  Nation's  general 
prosperity  and  peace,  and  they  favor  extension. 

How  best  we  can  preserve  peace  and  promote  prosperity 
is  the  great  Interest  of  aU  of  us.  and  I  am  thus  glad  to 
pre-^ent  the  viewpoint  of  these  two  gi-eat  organizations. 


Swiss  Cheese  and  Reciprocal-Tnide  Treaties 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISrONSI.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23.  1940 
Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Swiss  cheese  industry 
of  the  United  States  is  la^-gely  centered  in  southern  Wis- 
consin. While  som.e  other  States  produce  this  splendid 
cheese  about  two-thirds  of  it  is  produced  in  the  green 
valleys  of  Dane,  Green.  Lafayette,  and  Iowa  Counties  In 
Wisconsin.  In  Bulletin  200,  Unit^c'.  States  Department  of 
Arjriculture.  and  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  find 
that  during  the  last  4  Republican  years,  in  the  midst  of 
a  world  depression,  Swiss  cheese  averaged  22.9  cents  per 
pound.  It  averaged  18.6  cents  the  first  6  years  of  the  New 
Deal,  or  23  percent  less  than  the  last  4  Republican  years. 
The  last  6  pre-New  Deal  years  S^1ss  cheese  averaged  24.4 
cents  per  pound  or  31  percent  more  than  the  18.6  cents 
per  pound  for  the  first  6  New  Deal  years.  All  dairy  prod- 
ucts averaged  nearly  one-third  mere  in  the  pre-New  Deal 
period  than  in  the  days  of  the  New  Deal  more  abundant  life. 
The  following  table  shows  the  domestic  production  and 
imports  of  Swiss  cheese  for  the  years  1933-39: 


Calendar  year 

Swiss  or  KmmrnthalcT 
cho«w 

Production 

Imports 

iwa.. 

I9;i4.. - 

l'J« - — 

W-'.6 — 

li»:!7 

lt.:a — 

Itfid - 

40,287.000 
39, 44',t.  000 
42.  t>2i  •«« 
*1.  (ITS.  UK) 
41.  5^1,000 
43,084.000 
(') 

10, 72S.  noo 

fi,S19.(KI0 
6,  Z"i.  000 
6.2^7,010 
10. 33J.  mx) 
«.»)4.oir) 
>  10,  o08, 000 

I  Not  available. 

'  i'rt'iiuiinary. 

Soiiro'  Production  .Statistics  19.11-37  from  Affrieultural  StatLotics.  I'.  S.  Popart- 
mcnt  of  AgriCTiltiire.  i*i:»;  l'(5^<latafrom  reports  of  Hun-aii  i)f  Acrictiltnral  Economics. 
U.S.  1  H'partmcnt  of  Agriculture;  import  data  from  oilidil  statistics  of  U.  S.  Ixpart- 
meut  of  Commerce. 

I       It  Will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  some  years  we 
'   imported  up  to  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  our  domestic 
1   production,  and  for  the  years  1933  to  1938  the  imports  have 
!   averaged  over  20  percent  of  the  domestic   production.     Of 
course,  the  new  dealers  tell  us  that  just  a  few  imports  do 
no  harm.    Tlien  they  tell  us  we  can  hold  farm  prices  up 
by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  route — when  they  spend 
$66  000,000  in  1  year  to  buy  up  surpluses,  and  when  we  import 
$863,000,000  worth  of  competitive  agriculLural  products  in  1 
I   year,  as  we  did  in  1937.     In  fact,  the  $868,000,000  worth  of 
imports  of  competitive  agricultural  products  in  1937  exceed 
the   total   of   $797,000,000   worth  of   our   whole   agricultural 
exports  for  the  same  year,  and  this  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  that   this  relationship  of 
exports   and   imports   of    agricultural   products   has    existed. 
The  exports  of  agricultural  products  in  1939  were  the  smallest 
in  the  lustory  of  the  country,  when  compared  with  imports. 
Our  exports  of  agricultural  products  under  the  New  Deal  have 
dwindled  down  to  23  percent  of  our  total  exports — an  all- 
time  low. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  these  reciprocal-trade  treaties 
is  that  they  were  inaugui'ated  to  stimulate  trade.  As  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned  it  appears  the  stimulation  is  in  favor 
of  the  foreigners  as  they  have  shipped  us  over  60  percent 
more  agricultural  products  during  the  past  4  reciprocal 
trade  treaty  years  than  they  have  bought  from  the  United 
States. 
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Following  Is  a  copy  of  radio  address  by  Mr.  Elliott  Roose- 
velt appearing  in  the  January  1940  issue  of  Tlie  Protectionist: 
(Prom  the  Protectionist  for  January  1040] 

AMERICA    LOOKS   AHEAD 

(Radio  address  of  Mr.  Elliott  Roosevelt.  November  21,  1939) 

Good  evening,  evoryone! 

The  other  night  I  had  dinner  In  a  restaurant  and  during  the 
course  of  the  mf  al  a  waiter  came  in  with  a  great  wheel  of  cheese. 

It  wns  good.  It  was  -'^o  satisfying  I  couldn't  believe  It.  It  made 
me  think  of  the  easterner  who  went  Into  the  W.st  and  stood  on 
the  brink  cf  the  Grand  Canyon  for  the  first  time.  As  his  eyes 
tw^pt  across  that  Inflnlty  of  space,  he  shook  his  head  Incredulously, 
"Its  a  lie."  be  said.  ■"It's  a  lie!" 

Go  I  turned  to  the  waiter,  who  by  now  was  rtandmg  near  me 
with  the  air  cf  a  great  painter  who  knows  he  has  just  turned  cut  a 
masterpiece.  -'Wondeiful,"  I  said.  "This  hi  wonderful.  Where 
did  it  conic  from?" 

"Switzerland."  he  replied.  

I  tcld  him  again  how  excellent  It  was.  I  said.  "I  d  like  to  buy  one 
of  tlicse  myself — a  whole  one — can  you  get  :t  for  mC " 

For  a  mcmcnt  he  .sctmed  startled  H?  seemed  at  a  lc.=s.  He  said 
"Why.  Im  .sure  It  could  be  arranged,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  I'll  see.  lU 
tpeak  to  the  manager  my.self."  .      ,     ,,      „  ,*      t-~. 

In  a  moment  he  returned  and  said.  "Lock.  Mr  Roosevelt.  Im 
eoing  to  toll  vou  scmothing  about  that  chec-e  Ycu  won  t  let  It 
make   any   dilTercnce,   will   ycu?     You   wont   stdp   catmg    it,   will 

'^^That  was  such  a  strange  request  that  for  a  moment  I  couldn't 
answer.     I  said.  "No."  . 

•Vi'ell  "  he  said  "I  was  fooling  about  this  cheese  It  dldn  t  ccmc 
frcm  Swtzerlanci.  It  came  from  Wisconsin— right  hcie  in  the 
Unit<?d  S'ates  It's  the  finest  cheese  in  the  world.  But  we  have  to 
tell  some  of  cur  patrons  Ifs  Imported  or  they  wont  want  It.  They 
think  nnvthing  made  at  home  Is  cheap."  ..v.. 

Here  iii  a  sudden  burst  cf  confidence,  this  waiter  was  touching  on 
one  of  the  strange  mental  quirks  in  the  people  of  this  country— 
the  mania  that  most  of  us  have  for  something  foreign— for  .some- 
thluf'  imported— something  brought  in  under  a  high  tariff  and  sold 
at  exorbitant  fees.  We  like  to  say,  "Best  wine  In  the  world— 
straight  from  Tviscany  •  We.  like  to  say,  "This  new  tweed  is 
imported— lust  off  the  boat."  We  like  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the 
little  label  that  says,  "Made  in  England,"  "Made  In  Japan, '  or 
"Made  in  Germany." 

But  every  time  we  do  this  we  place  a  stipma  on  American  In- 
penuity  on  our  own  native  resourcefulness  and  competence  If  we 
have  ere<-n  pastures  here,  and  cows  grazing  in  them,  why  Isn't  our 
cheese  lust  as  good  as  the  cheese  from  Switzerland?  If  we  have 
'  'ncvards  here  and  sunshine,  why  aren't  the  sunny  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia Just  as  health-givmg  and  nurturing  as  the  sunny  hillsides  of 
Fth  n  c  ^  ? 

To  be  cu'Uv  cf  the  crime  of  pride  In  .self  or  homeland  leads  to 
rarrcwne-s  to  go  aro'incl  making  the  unqualified  statement  that 
Ame'  can  goods  are  Inferior  to  these  elsewhere  is  sheer  Ignorance  and 
noth'n"'  el-e  The  tx'ople  who  share  this  view  are  generahy  tnose 
who  r?ver'  had  time  to  learn  anything  about  the  United  States 
becau^^e  thev  were  always  too  busy  reading  about  some  other  country. 
Th-^v  know"  the  names  of  Ni.poleon's  generals  but  ask  them  the 
nam'e   of   the   lieutenant   governor  of    their   own   State   and   they 

*^^Oi\:v^throther  day  I  wa-^  talking  with  a  hotel  man  who  h adjust 
come  frrm  a  lunchecn  with  another  hotel  man  from  Ithac^v  N  \  . 
During  the  luncheon  this  visitor  had  been  greatly  impres.sed  by  he 
beauty  of  a  certain  kind  of  salad  bowl  which  he  saw  at  the  hotel. 
•  It's  beautiful."  he  Faid.  "where  did  ycu  get  it?     I'd  like  to  have  some 

^'^'.fweir^  said ^the  other.  "I  hate  to  tell  you  this,  because  It  might 
embarrass  vou.  But  this  particular  bowl  came  Irom  Ithaca.  There  s 
rfactor^  there  that  makes  them.  This  factory,  as  I  recall.  Is  Just  a 
co\mle  of  blocks  from  your  offlce." 

Tb"t°  the  way  It  generally  goes.  For  some  reason,  and  It  may  be 
OUMmaematlons  playing  tricks  on  us-most  nf  us  have  a  Perverted 
Sise  of  vpUios.  We  aren't  as  bad  about  this  as  we  us-d  to  be^ 
We'^e  wakn^g  up  and  realizing  what  a  sati..fy  ng  old  country  we 
me  !n  after  all  But  all  to  often  we  still  place  emphasis  ori  a 
label  "Made  m  Spain."  "Made  in  Italy."  Our  own  goods  are  .similar 
to  the  prophet,  who  was  not  without  honor,  as  you  recall^ save  in 
Us  o^-n  country.  And  there  was  the  easterner,  as  you  also  recall 
Who  decided  to  make  a  grand  tour  of  the  Western  States.  In  the 
do  ert  he  became  fascinated  with  the  Indians,  who  apparently  were 
weavire  beautiful  Navajo  blankets— before  his  very  eycs^  He  bourht 
^Ter^i  and  tcok  them  home,  and  when  he  displayed  them  proudly 
fobs  friends,  there  was  the  little  teUtale  label  on  each  blanket. 

"^wi%?v  u4'1^"ss''know  how  to  make  fine  cheese^and  they  do. 
But  we  have  Swiss  In  this  country— quite  a  good  number.  And 
we  also  have  dairle^-<iulte  a  good  number.  If  a  Swiss  and  a  cow 
can  make  a  chee.se  In  Switzerland,  why  can  t  he  make  it  Just  as 
pood  Ju^t  as  fragrant.  Just  as  satisfying  In  America?  And  when  I 
s-iy  chees-.  I  mean  everything  else,  too— Paris  styles  and  Hollywood 
Etyles,  Montana  T-bone  sterJcs  and  Argentine  T-bone  steaks,  riorlda 
orungci  and  Spanish  oranges. 
LXXXVI— App 60 


rm  not  saying  one  shouldn't  eat  Spanish  ornnges.  By  all  n^-^f^s- 
eat  them— if  vou  must.  But  don't  go  around  making  the  assertion 
that  Spanish  "oranges  are  superior  to  American  oranges  untU  you 
know  what  vou  are  talking  about.  ,„.,„    ,„ 

There's  no  u.se  denying  It.  Most  of  us  are  still  a  little  in 
awe  of  what  we  call  Old  World  glamor.  Tlie  mere  fact  that  a 
cheap  pocket  hankie  comes  from  Sdine  shop  on  the  Rue  de  la  PaiX 
seems  to  invest  it  with  an  Irresistible  charm. 

Handkerchiefs  and  cheeses  and  Imished  products  are  one  thing. 
raw  materials  are  another.  I  don't  mean  that  we  shouldn't  have 
free  and  open  commerce  between  nations.  That  Is  essential.  But 
-the  individual  who  spends  his  dollar  for  something  that  comes  from 
a  shop  across  the  Atlantic  when  he  could  go  down  on  Mam  Street 
and  do  Just  as  well.  Is  lessening  the  purchasing  power  of  his  coun- 
try by  Just  that  amount.  And  when  a  suUicicnt  number  of  people 
do  this  it  be=?ins  to  hurt  .    .»      ,        .. 

But  we  are  growing  up.  We  are  coming  of  age.  And  when  tne 
day  finally  ccmes  that  we  can  4:0  to  Switzerland  and  find  the 
na"Lives  listening  respectfully  to  the  waiters,  who  whisper,  "Sirs, 
here  Is  a  treat— a  real  treat.  Tliis  cheese  came  all  the  way  from 
America." 

On  that  day,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  arrived. 

I  hope  his  philosophy  is  impressed  upon  his  relatives,  and 
on  the  new  dcalei-s  who  are  Riving  the  market  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  the  cheap  labor  of  other  countries. 


The  State  of  Kansas  Docs  a  Good  Job  of  Conserving 
Her  Oil  and  (ias  Without  Federal  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-  OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  23.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON  JOHN  M  HOUSTON.  OF  KANSAS.  BEFORE 
THE  SUECOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE 
AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AT  THE  HEARING  ON  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  290  AND  H.  R.  7372 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment I  made  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  considering  legislation  en 
the  conservation  of  petroleum: 

Mr.  Chairm.an,  I  am  appearing  before  this  subcommittee  to  give 
that  which  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  oil  Industry 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  toward  the  le;;;slatlon  under  consideration,  as 
expressed  to  me  in  conversations  with  and  in  letters  from  practical 
operators  of  my  State. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  Kansans  neither  need  nor  welcome  Fed- 
eral control  of  their  oil  Industry.  They  are  proud  of  their  develop- 
ment and  control  of  petroleum  resources.  The  conservation  laws  of 
Kans.\s  are  sound  In  principle  and  practice  and  they  are  adminis- 
tered equitably.  ^    .v. 

A  system  cf  cooperation  between  the  State  authorities  and  the 
Industry  has  been  worked  out  which  simplifies  problems  that  might 
develop"  into  menaces  if  they  were  handled  by  a  distant,  unsympa- 
thetic, and  unlnform(Hl  authority  in  Washington  to  whom  Kansaa 
would  be  only  one  item  in  a  long  list. 

Production  questior.s  are  deU-rmined  by  men  who  know  the  .slt\ia- 
tion  and  who  r.re  part  cf  the  community.  Kansans  have  confidence 
In  the.^e  men  because  they  know  them,  and  if  a  mistake  Is  made  the 
case  can  be  presented  without  long  delays  and  expense  Involved  In  a 
trip  to  Washington. 

Vvlien  they  are  doing  the  work  so  satisfactorily  at  home,  they  can 
fee  no  reason  to  call  In  an  expensive  outsider  who  could  do  the  Job 
no  better  and  probably  not  so  well  as  It  Is  being  done  now. 

Kansas  cannot  afford  to  have  her  oil  Industry  Injured  by  ab- 
sentee admlni'=tration.  It  is  an  Important  element  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  State. 

Mr  Joseph  A.  Kornfeld.  of  Wichita.  Kans.,  very  ably  summ.ed  up 
the  views  of  Kansas  oilmen  in  an  editorial  In  the  Wichita  Beacon 
of  December  24.  1939,  as  follows: 

"A  most  significant  trend  of  the  times  Is  the  movement  to- 
ward administrative  control,  as  contrasted  with  Judicial  control. 
By  adminl.strative  control  In  government  is  meant  the  operation 
of  functions  from  a  central  governmental  body  not  strictly  lim- 
ited by  the  restrictions  of  the  law  of  the  land.  This  contrast  Is 
the  opnosltlon  of  public  law  with  and  over  private  law.  In  the 
sense  that  the  public  law  places  a  hij^her  value  on  tlie  offlclal  and 
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The  weakened  foreign  market  pointed  the  furs  toward  the 
Ar>-,Qt-i^on  mort'ot   TiHiphi  v«qH  aiTAH/iv  hppn  next  to  ruined  by 


The  reciprocal-trade  treaties  will  go  down  in  fox-farm  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  most  unfair  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
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his  acts,  wherras  prlvatr  law  places  no  higher  value  on  official  acts 
and  trcata  all  a.-*  equal  before  It. 

•Admmlstrr.tive  control  as  opposed  to  Judicial  control  resolves 
ttsrlt  into  thf  act.s  ol  governmrntal  Individual.-*  In  the  sense  that 
power  centralized  la  at  once  both  vague  and  far-sweeping.  Psy- 
chologlstii  sny  that  it  l.s  impossible  for  a  huinvn  btlns  to  oyer- 
else  a  power  of  determlnatkin  completely  Impartial  and  objective; 
whit  he  does  do  Is  tht>  natural  result  of  a  combination  of  his 
pir9on:a  environment,  prejudices,  ana  temperament.  In  a  le^al 
■ruse,  what  he  wi;:»  has  the  force  tf  lavi-,  and  he  Is.  to  seme 
cxttiit   fn-ed  from  the  scope  and  .sphere  of  th"?  laws. 

••This  Is  a  phenomenon  op  rative  under  bureaucratic  democ- 
rarv  wherever  It  exists.  In  that  absolute  bureau.-?.  board<i.  and 
Kovemment  admini.-^traiive.s  may  rule  by  discretion  Instead  of  oy 
law  Technically  freed  from  hnmperln:::'  corusU'utlonal  ch^cits, 
they  may  Impose  thp:r  views  of  er.p^dlcncy  in  what  thi-y  ccn- 
Mder  to  be  the  public  In'.ereht  or  the  general  welfare,  until  a 
ronureaslonal    art    either    abolishes    their    d2partment    or    after    a 

^"^Under"?uch  a  condition.  rli;ht»  are  rcleK.itcd  to  the  back- 
rrnund.  the  value  of  property  is  l-^s.-ncd.  the  true  concept  of 
liUrty  U  diminished,  and  the  private  law  made  less  operative. 

•Burraucratlc  control  thus  may  go.  and  ortcri  dots  RO-  o^  on 
tanL-ents  far  outside  the  leeal  circumference  orlfflnally  estabUshea 
by  law  As  the  momentum  of  duties  and  scope  of  geot;raphlcal 
Influence  expands  at  a  tremendoiis  pace,  centrifu-al  force  often 
carries  regvilatlon  far  be-,ond  the  Iccal  conflnes  of  regulation.  The 
-Rmceman  tn.stcad  of  reculatlns  the  movement  of  traffic,  for  a 
time  steps'  Into  the  cap;icity  of  the  driver  of  the  car  of  Industry. 

•The  need  exists  for  a  guaranty  of  two  functions:  (1)  Guaranty 
Bpninst  -taking  for  public  use  without  due  compensation,  and 
(2>  cuarantv  of  due  process  of  law.  These  two  guaranties  nnist 
rtlst  If  individual  rights  of  property  are  not  to  be  destroyed. 
Thus  unchecked  discretion  i-.nd  undefined  Ideas  of  public  policy 
are  constant  threats  to  pro^M-rty. 

"The  Cole  oil  bill  pres.-nts  the  danger  of  bureaucratic  control 
over  the  oil  industry  In  that  there  Is  no  recourse  to  the  acts  of 
the  F-wlernl  Conservation  Director  provided  for  under  the  blU. 
The  bill  provides  principally  for  the  prevention  of  waste  but 
makes  no  provision  for  ratable  taking.  limiUtion  of  production 
to  demand  and  for  correlative  rU'^hU.  The  conservation  director 
Is  empowered  with  the  right  to  step  In  In  any  oil  held  of  the 
Nation  and  establish  rules  after  a  public  hearing  Is  held;  the 
prUuipal  danpcr  hes  In  his  exertUag  those  powers  not  spccltic-ally 
called  for  In  the  bill  under  the  prestige  of  office  of  a  Federal  oil 
dlrec'or  Optosltlon  to  the  bill  Is  gaining  momentum  from  the 
oil-trade  awtxriations  •  •  •  s-^ates*  rights  are  at  st;\ke,  as 
wei:   as  the  right  of   free  enterprise  and  Initiative." 

Mt  Chalrmar..  I  would  like  to  tell  the  subcommittee  something 
about  the  oil  industry  In  Kansas  and  what  it  means  to  my  Stale 

Kansas  oil  wells  are  not  f-reat  gushers  such  as  have  been  four.d 
elsewhere  They  are  small  wells.  The  aver\ge  output  per  well 
per  day  Is  only  seven  and  cne-h:af  barrels.  There  arc  few  flowing 
wells  in  the  Slate.  Ail  the  oil  which  the  21.ii64  wells  in  KaiiScis 
prrduc?  must  be  pumped  Thnt  means  emploj-mcnt  of  labor. 
Kr.n-a?  In  spite  of  this  high  production  cost,  has  been  mnhir.g  a 
substantial  contribulu-n  to  the  prosperity  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  It  was  giving  cmpli.ymcijl  to  9.470  ptrscns  at  the  o.l  woUs 
alvMie  m  1937,  the  latest  fifjuies  available.  The  refineries  in  Kansas 
during  1937  numbered  3.335  wai;e  earners,  leceivluij  a  total  an- 
nual WRce  of  $5,309,000. 

Oil  Is  a  leading  crop  in  Kansas.  Tlie  estimated  value  of  the  oil 
production  In  the  State  In  1P38  was  $72.100.0<.»  This  was  one-third 
of  the  total  valUv'  cf  the  IradUig  crops  and  stock  In  Kansas  during 
that  year.  Including  wheat,  cattle,  mil*:,  corn,  and  hogs. 

In  the  50  years  that  K.ms.vs  h.as  been  producin,.?  oil.  up  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1939.  our  total  production  has  amounted  to  1.435.0O0OC0 
barrels  produced  at  an  averaee  value  of  $148  a  barrel.  Today. 
becTUic  of  competition,  largely  based  up«^n  foreign  imports,  the 
wAuo  of  a  barrel  of  Kans^is  oil  has  diopped  to  $1.19. 

K.ansas  has  net  only  been  producing  oil.  It  has  been  adding 
to  our  reeerves  by  new  discoveries  promoted  by  the  fairly  good 
price  which  has  been  received  for  our  petroleum.  During  1938. 
43  new  fields  were  dlsco\ered  In  my  State  wiUi  an  es'.imated 
potfutial  recovery  of  65.800.000  biurels.  making  a  net  Increctic  la 
the  reserves  during  1938  of  6  213  000  barrels 

In  Kftn'""'  theie  are  19  companies  operating  refineries  with  a 
crude  capacity  of  176,800  b.irrels  per  day.  or  4  percent  of  the 
total  refining  capacity  of  the  United  Slates.  The  amount  of  o.l 
which  KaniWMT  can  refine  Is  greater  than  the  amount  that  Kansas 
protlu,-es,  the  ratio  of  refining  capacity  to  crude  producuon  being 

nil. 

This  Indvistry  and  the  economic  values  which  it  represent.*  and 
Tltul  relallcushlps  which  exist  between  ll  and  other  branches  of  the 
Nation's  bus.nes.s  has  developed  tn  a  sound  ba5;s. 

In  addition  to  the  active  production  element  In  the  industry, 
others  In  Kansas  have  an  important  interest  In  the  efficient  local 
administration  of  her  conservation  laws.  About  30  percent  of  the 
total  farm  population  of  K^tnsas  lives  on  lands  which  either  produce 
oil  and  gas  or  are  under  1<  ase  for  that  purpo-^e.  The  owners  of  these 
lai.d-«.  where  productive,  derive  substantial  Income  from  the  royally, 
or  share  of  the  revenue,  and  where  not  productive  they  receive 
rentals.  In  addition,  they  are  paid  bonuses  for  signing  leases,  the 
amotmts  varj mg  acccrd  re:  to  the  proximity  cf  the  lar.d  to  oil  and 
gas  production  or  to  po^it  !i  on  known  geological  structure  con- 
sidered favorable  to  the  discovtrv  of  new  fields. 

Fortunately,  the  leasing  activity  and  the  development  of  western 
Kansas  caaie  at  a  time  when  the  area  was  badly  In  need  of  money. 


Indepecaent  producers  started  the  "play"  and  th'^lr  number  Iri- 
creattd  as  one  county  after  another  became  productive.  In  the  10 
vears  1928  to  1937  Inclusive.  It  has  been  found  b-/  a  careful  check  of 
the  activity  over  this  period  that  a  total  of  $40,500,000  ca:-ae  Into 
wcbtern  Kar.sius  in  the  form  of  bonuses  for  leases  and  that  $o6.- 
500  000  was  disbursed  for  rentals  on  acreage. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1938  there  were  approximately 
10  2.SOGOO  acres  imder  len.«=e  In  the  western  part  of  Kansas— we«t  of 
range   1.     Average   rental  being   paid   on   that   date  was  75   cents 

pci"  acre.  ^     ^         j     »  4».i 

It  was  the  area  west  of  range  1  that  was  In  greatest  reed  of  this 
help.  Ranee  1  Is  the  meridian  which  passes  through  Wichita. 
E;i.st  of  this  is  the  older  producing  area  of  the  State,  whose  de- 
velopment dates  from  1889.  Included  in  the  area  west  of  range  I 
hiKi  cuunti-.r  those  couii'ies  thror.eh  which  this  meridian  posses, 
there  are  61  of  the  States  105  countlcF.  They  have  a  total  area  of 
34  009  6<i  nrres;  thus,  on  the  first  of  1938  approximately  30  percent 
of  this  area  was  under  lease.  Some  of  them  were  as  high  as  90 
p;-rcent  lea.sed.  S<.nie.  far  from  pr-duclng  fields,  were  2  ar.d  5 
percent  leased:  all,  however,  were  sharing  to  some  extent  on  the 
huge  disbursement  of  rental  money. 

The  leasing  activity  began  a  little  back  of  1928  In  the  wertern 
Knn-sas  area.  In  1927  theVe  was  a  total  of  870  000  acres  purchased. 
This  Jumped  to  1.550.000  aores  in  the  following  year  The  next 
year.  'l929.  was  the  high  point  of  lease  acquisition,  with  4.500.000 
acres  added  In  19J7  there  were  1.750  000  acres  purchased— put 
under  lease — and  of  this,  as  of  the  other  figures  given  In  this  para- 
gn.ph  on  leasing,  it  is  estimated  that  95  percent  or  more  was 
west  of  range  1. 

As  one  example  of  the  di.='bursements  In  counties  not  yet  pro- 
ducl!i!j  oil.  Ford  County,  with  a  total  area  of  692  480  acres,  was  30 
p)ercent  lea.«-ed  at  the  beginning  of  1938.  That  would  mean  207.744 
acres  and.  at  75  cents  per  acre,  the  indicated  Income  from  rentals 
Is  $15.^  408  per  an-.um.  The  total  tax  on  farm  lands  and  Im- 
provements for  1937  In  Ford  County  was  $239,821.  StiU  more 
striking  is  Grant  County.  Its  total  area  is  3G9  920  acres,  and  on 
January  1  193<T.  it  was  80  percent  leased.  At  the  75-cent  rental, 
that  would  indlcato  receipts  of  $221,952.  Its  tax  biU  for  1937  was 
$98  388  on  farm  lands  and  Improvements. 

For  all  the  61  counties  west  of  range  1  and  through  which  that 
line  passes,  the  toUl  taxes  levied  on  farm  lands  and  Improvements 
for  the  period  October  16.  1937,  to  October  15.  1938.  was  $10,919,274 
and  tho  oil  "•crop" — inv-ome  from  rentals,  bonuses,  and  royalties  for 
the  vear  1937— was  $19,600,000. 

In  1938,  when  the  taxes  on  farm  lands  and  improvements  were 
$10018. 3G7.  the  oil  "crop"  amounted  to  $15440.000. 

These  revenues,  liiclcientally.  compare  quite  favorably  with  the 
Fcderid  payments  on  crops  and  livestock.  In  1933  such  payments 
for  all  Kansas  totaled  $.34.718. OCO  and  total  oil  revenues  from  the 
three  sourc -s — rentals,  bonuses,  and  royalties — for  all  of  Kansas 
are  estimated  at  $18512.563.  In  1937.  the  oil  "cro^V  went  ahei'd 
of  the  Federal  disbursements,  the  figures  boin?  $18  512.000  from 
the  Government  and  522  8:6.000  from  oil.  Tlie  chi»f  difference 
is  that  the  oil  money  did  not  s-^ell  the  public  debt  aud  does 
not  have  to  be  repaid   In  any   form  by  the   recipients. 

The  big  year  fcr  Knn.<a>i  oil  w-as  1937.  Total  production  for  the 
territory  west  of  R^n^e  1  and  the  counties  through  which  that 
line  passes  was  43,3f>1.350  barrels  and  the  avernge  price  was  si. 25. 
The  several  thousand  wells  that  have  been  drilled  left  a  poition 
of  their  tonl  cost  In  the  community  In  the  farm  of  wages  paid 
to  lulKjr,  mostly  spent  In  turn  In  the  community.  Expenditures 
for  food.  lcds»:ng.  clothing  for  the  army  of  oil  operators  and  their 
employees;  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  all  kinds.  lRclud;ng  oil 
and  gas.  In  the  numerous  towru;  where  leasing  and  development 
have  been  carried  on  for  years;  the  creation  of  taxable  wealth. 
helping  to  bear  the  cost  of  gncrnmcnt;  Ih'  payment  for  shooting 
rights  on  acreage  where  selsnacgraph  parties  were  working — all 
make  up  an  amount  not  susceptible  of  estimation,  but  undoubt- 
edly quite  large. 

K.insiis  has  developed  th'-se  closely  integrated  phases  of  her 
petrrleum  Industry  under  home  rule  and  locr.l  self-government, 
Th.'>  p«H3ple  of  our  State  cannot  seriously  consider  changing  from 
a  system  which  has  proven  so  successful  and  In  which  they  have 
a  representative  part  to  an  untried  program  In  which  they  could 
not  share  aud  the  success  of  which  is  so  highly  probiematicaL 


The  Fur  Farmer  and  the  Trade  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Fehruary  23.  1940 

Mr.  MURR.W.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  critical  problems  of  the 
fox  farmers  cf  this  country  are  due  to.  first,  the  reduction  of 
the  tanff  from  50  pcrc*^nt  to  37 '2  percent,  which  went  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1939.  and  later  reduced  to  35  percent, 
and.  second,  the  war  situation,  which  has  caused  demoralized 
foreign  markets. 
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Prom  all  this  worship  of  the  unreal  and  unimportant  we  draw 
ourselves  apart  tonight,  to  restore  our  perspective  and  refresh  our 


been  so  adequately  fed.  and  the  war  conceivably  might  have  had  a 

different  ending. 

NnthtncT  miilrt  Illustrate  more  autlv  the  necessary  Interdepord- 
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The  weakened  foreign  market  pointed  the  furs  toward  the 
American  market,  which  had  already  been  next  to  ruined  by 
the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  January  1,  1939.  The  State 
Department  In  late  1939  put  a  quota  on  silver  fox  of  100.000, 
but  again  reduced  the  tanff  by  2' 2  percent. 

Wisconsin  produces  about  54  percent  of  the  foxes  of  this 
ccuntry.  The  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Wiscoasin 
is  honeycombed  with  small  fox  breeders.  These  people, 
largely  interested  in  dairying,  are  ideally  equipped  to  be 
fox  farmers  as  they  have  the  husbandry  and  natural  live- 
stock experience  to  make  them  successful  fox  breeders. 

Since  more  foxes  v. ere  imported  into  this  courtry  in  the 
nrst  2  months  of  1039.  than  during  the  entire  previous  year 
cf  1938.  that  alone  is  an  indication  of  the  damage  resulting 
from  the  lowering  of  this  tariff. 

Reliable  fox  breeders  estimate  that  the  Canadian  recip- 
rocal-trade treaties  cost  them  over  $3,000,000  in  1939  alone, 
or  a  loss  cf  30  percent. 

The  quota  of  100,000  Is  cf  little  value  under  normal  ccn- 
diticns,  as  the  yearly  imports  up  to  1939  have  been  increased 
from  21,098  in  1931  to  25.994  in  1937. 

If  the  normal  United  States  consumption  is  computed 
at  250,000  furs  this  is  giving  away  40  percent  of  our  market. 
If  it  is  computed  at  300.000.  that  would  be  giving  away  33  >  3 
j>ercent  cf  our  market. 

The    following   table   shows   the   imports   for   the    period 

1929-38: 


The  reciprocal-trade  treaties  will  go  down  in  fox-farm  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  most  unfair  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
jeopardized  one  of  the  infant  industries  of  our  country. 


Imported  from— 

1929 

1031 

1933 

1935 

1938 

1037 

1938 

Total 
for 
1939 

Canada -— 

Vnited  Kircdora... 
Norway  .              . . 
All  otber  countries . 

622 

2,094 
4 

8« 
""■465" 

1,175 
24 

6 

«,402 

7,  t-M 

I.aK) 

643 

7, 9.'i9 
li,r..'>f? 

6.  ISS 
191 

8.6S5 

3.396 

4.015 

372 



TotaL 

054 

2,008 

2,001 

1,205 

15,  789 

,  25,994 

1 

16,468 

I  133.251 

'  Of  which  s'.OiiO  were  from  Can.ida. 

The  above  shows  an  increase  of  over  800  percent  in  im- 
ports of  1939  over  1938,  enough  to  ruin  any  market  in  the 
world. 

I  havo  personally  seen  the  many  small  fox  farmers  of  my 
home  district  develop  their  activities  from  the  initial  pair  of 
foxes  to  a  business  of  proportions. 

The  reciprocal-trade  treaties  have  done  an  untold  injustice 
to  these  fox  breeders  by  lowering  the  tariff  so  greatly.  Not 
only  do  I  receive  communications  from  my  ov;n  people,  but 
many  others  write  m.e  about  the  fox-farm  situation,  an  ex- 
ample of  which  is  shown  by  the  following  letter: 

Gold  Stai  Fx'r  Ranch.  Inc., 

„        T>        B    «/r^...  Owatonna.  Minn.,  January  31.  1940. 

Hon.  Reto  F  MtTHRAT, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De.*r  Sni-  By  Jove,  who  would  have  thoucht  It?  TtiP  Canadian 
tind  Norwegian  fox  ranchers  are  trying  to  ur.dermine  the  quota  to 
cet  their  platina.  white-faced,  and  ring-neck  foxes  In  wiihcut  duty 
and  not  on  the  quota.  What  a  g>-p!  Our  breeders  did  not  even 
think  of  protecting  themselves  by  naming  nil  those  color  phases 
•separately  because  they  were  hcnest  and  knew  they  are  nothing 
but  silver  "fox  In  Its  variations.  But  the  foreigners  lay  quiet  until 
all  was  set  ai  d  then  come  In  with  this  foolish  argument  for  Hull 
to  fall  for— the  argument  that  they  are  a  separate  breed  of  their 
own  which  evcrvone  knows  is  not  true.  So,  for  heaven's  sake 
protect  us  against  that  sort  of  thing,  because  that  wUl  lick  us. 
What  we  want  is  a.s  follows: 

1  Put  the  trade  treaties  back  In  the  hands  of  Congress. 

2  Do  not  let  platinum,  ring-neck,  or  white-faced  foxes  In  with- 
out dutv  and  count  them  In  on  the  quota.  Do  not  class  them 
under  aiiythlng  but  t^llver  fox,  because  that  Is  what  they  are. 

3  Have  the  trade  treaties  cea.'^o  when  thf-y  expire  in  June. 

The  fact  that  they  pulled  this  dirty  stunt  en  us  gives  Congress 
a  Eood  point  of  argument  in  favor  of  a  .sm.^ller  quota  and  hgher 
tar-ff  because  they  were  not  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  but 
vrant'  really  to  "hog"  our  markets,  and  do  not  cv.re  a  rap  whether 
c'r  not  the  American  rai.chir  gets  a  dollar  for  bis  pelts  or  not 
Thl^  stunt  cf  thclr's  makes  us  ail  angry  a.id  makes  us  want  to  shut 
Ih-m  out  entirely,  which  I  hope  you  can  do.  So  rprcad  the  news 
among  all  the  Members,  and  fight,  fight,  fight,  now.  because  now 
is  the  only  time. 

Yours  truly,  Cold  St.kji  Fvh  Ranch, 

I  W.   C.   LioniXL. 

I  President  and  Treasurer. 

P    S— Jr.nuarv  9  they  had  a  meeting  with  the  Commissioner  of 
"   Customs,    Kii-diy  get  to  him  at  one©  and  slop  tiila. 
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HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REITvESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Fchniary  23.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BRUCE  BARTON.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Hon.  Bruce  Barton,  of  New  York,  at  the  Lincoln 
Day  dinner  of  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y^ 
February  12.  1940: 

We  are  m-et  here  to  honor  the  m^^mory  of  nn  American  who  was 
ill-fed.  ill-cl&thed.  ill-housed— and  did  not  know  It. 

He  was  born  In  a  log  cabin  without  heat,  running  water,  or  any 
modern  convenience.  According  to  a  philos  >phy  now  widely  cur- 
rent, this  was  a  hopeless  environment;  it  should  have  convinced 
him  from  the  start  that  he  was  doomed  to  failure. 

His  clothes  were  of  crude  homespun,  ill-fitting,  and  worn  until 
the  fabric  would  no  longer  h  ild  a  patch. 

lUs  diet   of   corn  pone   and  bacon   lacked  es.srntlal   vitamins. 
His    6cho<illng    was    limited    to    a    few    scattered    weeks,    under 
teachers  whose  own  schooling  had  been  meager. 

In  such  circumstances  he  ihould  have  been  told  that  there  was 
no  hope.  But  no  one  t(»ld  hi:n  this.  Instead,  he  was  told  that  he 
was  Xortunate  because  he  had  been  born  in  u  country  where  any 
boy  might  properly  aspire  to  even  the  hiehest  success,  even  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  Slates. 

He  was  told,  also,  that  self-discipline  and  hard  work  were  his 
only  path  to  salvation,  and  ihat  II  he  neglected  them  he  would  be 
po<jr  and  wretched  all  his  life. 

It  was  generally  accepted  in  those  days  that  the  privilege  of 
self-government    involved    the    rcsfXDnsibilliy    of    self-support. 

The  rule  of  living  was  the  rule  of  thrift.  The  first  three  com- 
mandments were:   -Eat  it  up:"  "Wear  It  cut;"  "Make  It  do." 

He  had  every  excuse  for  di.scouragement.  self-pity,  and  revolt. 
He  should  have  been  good  maUrial  for  the  Communist  Party,  an 
excellent  professional  delegate  to  congresses  of  American  youth. 
As  such  he  might  even  have  been  invited  to  luncheon  at  the 
Wh.te  House. 

But  no  one  let  him  knov.'  that  the  cards  were  stacked  against 
him.  No  one  suggested  that  it  was  useless  to  try.  No  one  said: 
"It  Is  too  bad  you  did  not  ccmo  over  here  In  the  Mayflower  because 
then  you  would  have  had  a  chance.  Now  it  Is  too  late.  You  were 
born  poor  ai.d  you  will  die  poor.     All  the  real  chances  are  gone." 

Instead,  they" said:  "Root  hog,  or  die."  And,  though  in  later  life 
he  had  his  dark  moods  of  .spiritual  ciepression,  he  never  seems  to 
have  doubted  tliat,  given  any  sort  of  break,  he  could  and  would 
take  care  of  himself. 

The  i.ame  Is  Abraham  Lincoln.  As  our  distance  from  him  In- 
creases his  stature  looms  higher  and  his  shadow  lengthens.  More 
and  more  he  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  American. 

In  opening  my  rcmaiks  on  this  note  I  would  not  have  anyone 
assume  that  I  am  unsympathetic  with  social  reforms.  The  oblli^a- 
tlons  of  government  now  are  very  different,  and  rightly  so,  than 
they  were  in  1812. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 

Everything  government  can  properly  do  to  adjust  the  handicaps  In 
the  game  of  life  has  th?  cord:al  approval  of  all  right-thinking  men 
and  women.  You  and  I  would  have  no  child  born  in  a  log  cabin, 
no  American,  old  or  yoimg.  ill-fed.  Ul-clolhed,  or  deprived  ol  oppor- 
tunity for  self-respecting  employment  and  the  chance  to  contribute, 
up  to  the  limit  of  his  talents,  to  the  progress  of  the  community. 

.  But  my  text  tonight  is  neither  the  material  handicaps  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  nor  the  public  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  propcse 
to  speak  bricQy  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  seek  to  remind 
you  of  the  ancient  truth  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  than  raiment.  We  need  this  reminder.  All  our  talk  for 
too  long  has  been  of  our  stomachs  and  our  pocket  books.  We  have 
chattered  on  and  on  about  the  standard  of  living,  when  it  is  only 
the  standard  of  our  inner  living— ambition,  hope,  self-reliance,  bt.c- 
rlGce  faith — that  m.akes  life  worth  living  at  all.  We  bow  low  before 
the  golden  calf  of  "purchasing  pov/er,"  and  Interpret  the  more- 
abundant  life  in  terms  of  the  second  payment  on  a  second  car.  Our 
eyes  are  blurred  with  covelousness.  Jealousy,  and  avarice:  and  we 
have  almost  forgotten  that  where  there  Is  no  vision  the  pc-ople  perish 
as  buiely  as  where  there  is  no  food-  t 
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"TThatcvcr  the  cr.usc  of  the  panic  the  dis.xster  was  widespread; 
bank  after  bank  went  under,  boom  towns  In  the  West  collapsed; 
eastern  m.llls  shut  down:  workln'z  people  in  the  Industrial  centers, 


Inwardly  warmed  bv  spUltual  fires,  h.o  was  almost  unconscious 
Of  being  ill-fed  or  well -fed.  111-clothcd  or  well-clothed,  ill-housed 
or  well-housed.     He  believed   In   the  Amcrlrau  people,   in  the  In- 

-.#    Kio    rxTT-r.    T\\yrr\r\<:^a     Qr>H    in     t  »if>    fln;ll    Vlct.orV 
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Prom  all  thW  worship  of  the  unreal  and  unimportant  we  draw 
ourrelves  apart  tonight,  to  restore  our  perspective  and  refresh  our 
•plr'.tB  In  reverence  for  Abraham  Linroln. 

Today  Is  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  anniversary  of  his 
birth  One  hundred  years  ago  he  was  still  unmarried  and  living 
In  Springfield.  He  was  a  member  cf  the  Illinois  State  LegU- 
lature  and  Junior  law  partner  of  John  T.  Stuart.  I  have  framed 
on  my  office  wall  the  original  of  the  following  memorandum  In  his 
own  handwriting: 

••Received  of  Moses  M.  Martin  as  admlnlr,trator  of  the  estate  of 
l«a-c  Martin,  deceased,  the  sum  of  seven  dollars  &  &Ity  cents.  In 
lull  for  services  rendered  said  estate. 

"Stcakt  &  Lincoln. 

"OrroBTai  15.  1938  • 

This  was  In  the  days  when  a  dollar  wn«  a  dollar,  and  not  59 
cents,  when  a  man's  estate  pasw-d  to  his  children  and  not  to  the 
tax  collector,  and  when  a  lawyer  a  duties  were  quickly  performed 
and  cheaply  paid  berau-^e  they  did  not  Involve  interminable 
wran^T'lnK  with  his  government. 

As  a  young  man  Lincoln  once  floated  down  the  Mississippi  on  a 
raft  of  logs  to  be  sold  m  the  lumber  market  of  New  Orleans. 
Those  logs  were  cut  by  ru^Tged  men  who  swung  their  axes  la  the 
wUdemes-i  from  sunrl.se  to  sunset  Most  of  thorn,  having  little 
ambition  or  ImARlnation.  were  not  more  surccwful  In  those  good 
old  days,  now  regarded  as  teeming  with  oppxjrtunlty.  than  they 
would  be  today  They  were  bom  poor,  worked  hard,  spent  moie 
than  they  earned,  or  Invested  unwisely,  and  died  poor.  Only  oc- 
ca<^lonally  one  of  thom.  looklrt?  further  ahead,  was  willing  to  fore«;o 
the  tnintcdlate  cxprndituie  of  his  wages  and  8tiikc  lUs  surplus  on  a 
gamble  on  the  future.  Such  a  man  twught  cheap  woodland,  hired 
otlwr  n\en  to  clvop.  and  by  wiso  management  accumulated  capital, 
perhaps  a  fortune.  The  lunibrr  built  honws;  it  became  ties  for 
railroad  tracks  vpanninK  the  continent:  It  became  ships  that  car- 
netl  the  flag  of  the  young  cotmtry  across  the  seas. 

The  men  whose  courage  and  capital  shaped  the  timbers  and  fosh- 
Icned  the  hiuses  and  the  ships  and  streu-hcd  the  gleaming  rails 
across  the  pnuries  were  once  hailed  as  "subduers  of  tlie  wilderness. " 
■•deveU'pers  of  a  contment/'  "coi.querors  of  a  new  world,"  "creators 
of  a  culllzatlDn  •• 

Of  late  we  have  been  told  that  they  wore  only  ••pillagers  of  our 
natural  resources."  they  were  'robber  barons."  they  'stripped  a  con- 
tinent of  ns  riches.  '  they  took  all  and  contributed  nothing. 

Socne  years  ago.  John  A.  McCall.  builder  cf  the  New  York  Life 
In.vurance  Co..  lay  dying  It  wa.s  soon  after  the  Huiihes  Inve.-^tlga- 
tion  had  abown  some  glaring  inequities  In  the  conduct  of  the  ln.^ur- 
ance  ct>mpunle8.  and  the  New  York  World  wns  rutinins^  day  after 
day  at  the  heid  of  its  tditcrial  column.  '•McCall  must  gv).  McCall 
must  go.^^ 

Smarting  under  the  abuse  brokpn -hearted  by  the  awful  fall  from 
popular  esteem  to  publ'r  hate.  MrCall  turned  his  dying  eyes  to  a 
fritnd  and  exclaimed.  "My  God.  and  did  I  never  do  anvthing  good 
for  the  New  York  Life?" 

Our  futhers  lived  In  the  npe  when  the  men  who  made  America 
were  all  pood:  now  we  have  the  age  when  all  they  did  was  bad. 
8o  the  pendulum  swlnsr^  from  right  to  le'T,  from  overpraise  to  over- 
blanie.  from  pride  to  cynicism. 

Lincoln  steered  n  middle  course.  He  wns  not  much  impressed  by 
position  or  wealth.  He  once  remarked.  "I  have  talked  with  great 
men,  and  I  cannot  see  wherein  they  dl^er  from  others/'  He  con- 
tended that  God  must  love  the  plain  people,  or  He  would  not  have 
made  so  many  of  them.  Ho  never  last  hLs  sympatliles  with  the  poor 
and  dlstres.«ted.  On  the  other  hanJ.  he  knew  that  unless  there  were 
opportunity  and  reward  for  the  self-reliant  we  .should  have  no  prog- 
rejw.  for  It  is  ever  the  strone  who  must  pull  and  the  weak  who  ride. 

Said  he  (In  I860):  "What  Is  the  true  condition  of  the  laborer? 
I  take  It  that  It  is  t>est  for  all  to  leave  each  man  free  to  acqtUre 
property  as  fast  as  he  can.  I  drn't  beMevc  In  a  law  to  prevent  a 
man  from  gettinjr  rich:  It  would  do  more  harm  than  pood. " 

And  In  the  year  preceding:  "Men  who  are  IndusTrltua  ^d  sober 
and  hcnf»st  In  the  pursuit  of  their  own  interests  should  after  a  while 
acctur.ulate  capital,  and  after  that  .^hotild  be  allowed  to  enjoy  It  in 
peac«.  and  also.  If  they  should  choose,  whpn  they  have  accumulated 
it.  to  uso  it  to  save  themselves  from  actual  labor,  and  hire  other 
people  to  labor  for  them.  In  doing  so  thoy  do  not  wron<;  the  man 
they  employ,  for  they  find  men  who  have  not  their  own  land  to 
work  upt^n,  or  shops  to  work  In.  and  who  are  benefited  by  working 
for  others — hired  l.it>rrers  receiving  their  capital  for  It.  Thus  a 
few  men  that  own  capital  hire  a  fpw  oth'^rs.  and  these  e-^tablish  the 
relation  of  capital  and  labor  rtghtftilly — a  relation  of  which  I  make 
no  complaint  " 

Are  these  the  words  of  a  rencrirnary  with  no  .^ocl.al  con.sclence? 
They  are  the  words  of  one  who?e  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
reviewed  th?  applications  cf  condemned  soldiers  fcr  pr.rdcn.  and 
who  put  his  hand  to  the  document  that  set  3.000.000  human  beings 
free. 

We  honor  him  as  the  high.  calm,  brooding,  dauntless  spirit  that 
kept  alive  the  courage  of  our  ancestors  throuk^h  th^lr  .severest 
CTia.s  and  left  u.s  a  united  Nation  We  say  of  him:  ••Ke  wen  the 
ClvU  War."  But  In  another,  thcuch  more  limited  sense.  It  mlfht 
be  said  thnt  CYrus  McCcrmlck  wor.  the  Civil  War.  The  invention 
of  the  reaper  came  Just  in  time  to  make  it  pv->sslble  for  the  lesser 
strevigth  of  women  and  children  to  harvest  the  crops  and  so  free 
the  m.^n  from  the  wheat  fields  for  the  field  cf  battle.  Lr.ck  cf  feed 
and  traii.-^portation  hampered  the  Confederacy  even  m.orc  than  lack 
of   men.     Without   the   reaper    the   Union   armies   oould  not   have 


been  so  adequately  fed.  and  the  war  conceivably  might  have  hnd  a 
different  ending. 

Nothing  could  ilhistrate  more  aptly  the  neces.-Tary  Interdepord- 
ence  of  government  and  industry.  Those  men  either  in  govern- 
ment or  in  business,  who  minimize  this  Interdependence  do  the 
country  poor  service.  We  know  that  without  &-utbie  govemmeut 
business  cannot  prosper,  whatever  the  ingenuity  or  initiative  of 
Its  managers.  We  know  this  becau.se  it  has  been  proved  In  our 
our  history  In  the  days  Immediately  following  the  Revolutionary 
War  our  ancestors  found  themselves  in  posse.-slon  of  a  country 
richer  In  resources  than  any  in  the  world  Fish  and  fowl,  timber 
and  metals,  fertile  land  and  water  power — every  m.aterlal  B^-et 
was  here  for  the  creation  of  quick  and  widespread  proep>erity.  Yet 
the  letters  written  at  that  time  reflect  demoralization  and  hope- 
lessness on  the  part  of  Americans  In  private  as  well  as  public  life. 
A  ffcw  years  passid.  Just  a  very  few  years,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  able  to  vrritc  to  a  f-!end  abropd  that  the  country  was  enjoying 
almost  unbelievable  piospcrity.  that  of  all  lands  under  the  stin 
ours  was  .-^urely  the  most  to  be  envied. 

What  had  hapi>encd  in  that  little  interval?  The  same  land  was 
h"rp,  the  same  resources,  the  same  people.  Wliat  miracle  had  so 
suddenly  banished  fear  and  inspired  p.n  almost  unlimited  hope? 
Only  one  tiling.  In  those  brief  months  a  stable  covcrnment  had 
been  set  up.  and  George  Washingrton  elected  President  cf  the  United 
States.  Tlie  Government  had  indicated  its  purpose  to  restore  and 
defend  th»  national  credit,  which  Is  the  foundation  of  all  hutlncs 
confidence.  Tills  rich  country,  lying  prostrate,  was  translormrHt 
Into  a  rich  country  standing  upright,  forward  looking,  strong  and 
self-reliant.  bec:.ti.se.  and  only  because,  of  government.  Without 
str-^nT  government  there  can  be  no  btislness. 

Equally  It  Is  true  that  pro'T)erou"..  Independent  btrsiness  Is  the 
Indispcnse.ble  suf..port  of  liberty.  Democracy  breaks  down  flrrt. 
not  in  Its  political  machinery,  but  In  the  economic  processes  which 
nourish  It.  Bad  business,  unemployment,  hopelessness  on  the  part 
of  employer  and  emploro^e  alike — these  have  been  the  beginning  of 
the  disaster  in  evvry  countrv  where  democracy  has  been  loet. 

Abrahim  Lincoln  saw  this  two-sided  picture  as  clearly  as  any 
man  who  ever  lived  There  were  some  greedy,  selfi.sh  businessmen 
and  bankers  In  his  day.  as  in  every  other.  When  a  rielejjatirn 
came  to  him  from  Wall  Street  complalninar  about  thp  burden  of 
ta.xatlon  and  governmental  interference  with  their  business,  he 
pave  them  short  shrift.  Unless  the  Government  should  succeed 
In  saving  the  Unkn,  he  said,  they  would  have  no  bu.-lness.  He 
could  utter  stem  rebuke  when  private  enterprise  needed  it.  but 
he  made  no  trips  around  the  country  denouncing  businessmen, 
or  threatening  that  "if  business  does  not.  Government  will  "  He 
knew  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  preservation  of  the  Nation 
depended  not  on  bureaucratic  controls,  but  on  the  character  and 
Fclf-rellant  effort  of  the  people,  expressed  through  tlieir  own 
fre<^iy  manaeed  activities,  big  and  small. 

Never  in  his  long  political  career  did  he  utter  a  demoeo'^c 
appeal.  Never  did  he  promise  that  merely  by  turning  rne  party 
of  politicians  out  and  instalLng  its  opponents  in  oQce  the  people 
could  solve  all  their  problems,  or  relieve  themselve-  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  self-reliance  and  toil.  He  knew  too  well  the  trap.c  history 
of  such  promises.  He  may  have  remembered  the  night  when 
Napoleon  stood  in  his  palace  In  Paris  after  the  defeat  at  Waterloo, 
surrounded  by  a  little  remnant  of  what  had  been  his  glittering 
cotrpany  of  courtiers.  It  was  a  warm  nirht.  and  the  windows 
were  open.  Outside  in  the  street  a  crowd  of  common  people  gath- 
ered a:.d  cheered  Napoleon,  and  begged  him  to  form  them  into 
another  army  and  lead  them  once  more  agaiast  his  foes.  Amazed 
by  the  demonstration.  Napoleon  turned  to  his  followers:  "Why 
should  they  cheer  me?'^  he  exclaimed.  "WTiat  have  I  ever  done 
for  them?     I  foimd  them  poor.  I  leave  them  poor." 

This  is  the  bitter  epitaph  of  too  many  of  the  worlds  political 
great.  They  find  the  people  poor;  they  promise  them  an  ea.sy 
abundance,  and  they  leave  them  poorer,  not  only  bv  added  debt 
but  by  the  loss  of  their  Illusions  and  their  hope.  The  record  of 
Industry,  on  the  whole.  Is  bettor  than  the  record  of  government. 
Business  does  not  find  the  people  poor  and  leave  them  poor. 
Business  finds  the  common  m:in  chained  to  his  doorstep  with  no 
horizon  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  small  town.  It  leaves  him  In 
his  automobile,  freed  from  the  shackles  of  time  and  distance 
with  the  whole  continent  for  his  playground.  It  finds  the  farmer 
bending  over  the  hoe.  or  the  farmers  wife  over  the  washtub. 
as  their  ancestors  had  done  before  them  wearing  themselves  Into 
early  graves;  and  It  leaves  the  farmer  riding  on  his  tractor,  the 
woman  sitting  beside  an  elec-rlc  washing  machine,  each  one  doing 
more  work  In  a  day  than  u^ed  to  be  possible  in  a  week,  and  coming 
to  the  e:id  of  the  day  untired. 

The  New  York  Worlds  Fair,  that  sttmning  record  of  the  past 
and  thrilling  promise  for  the  future,  was  not  Government's  crea- 
tion, but  the  child  of  industry.  Henrj-  Ford  has  had  more  in- 
fluence on  the  breadth  and  scope  of  American  life  than  almost 
any  dozen  sessions  of  Congress.  There  are  industries  in  your  own 
city  that  have  added  more  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  your  State  than  any  session  of  the  legislature.  The 
abundance  of  life  that  can  be  e'njoved  on  this  rich  and  still  young 
contlmnt  Is  unlimited  if  American  Government  and  American  in- 
dustry \^ork  torether  In  mutual  understanding  and  respect.  This 
truth  Abraham  Lincoln  knew,  and  by  it  he  profited. 

Of  late  we  have  been  misled  and  disheartened  bv  the  repetition 
of  too  many  myU.s.  The  m>th  of  the  simple  days.'  the  days  when 
everything  was  easy  as  contrasted  with  the  present  when  problems 
are  assumed  to  be  hopelessly  complex.  But  there  never  were  any 
simple  days.     Listen: 


"Whatever  the  cause  of  the  panic  the  disaster  was  widespread; 
bank  after  bank  went  under,  boom  towns  In  the  West  collapsed; 
eastern  m.llls  shut  down:  workln;;  people  in  the  industrial  centers, 
starving  from  unemployment,  bepged  for  relief." 

To  what  panic  do  thcso  doleful  words  rtlei?  To  the  panic  of 
the  complex  days  of  1929?  No.  The  panic  of  the  simple  days  of 
1C37. 

We  are  Incessantly  assailed  by  the  myth  of  the  vanished  frontier. 
It  was  in  1S93  that  Prof.  Fredf^rlck  Jacltson  Turner  delivered  his 
now  famous  address  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  pointing  out 
that  the  census  of  1890  had.  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  re- 
vealed a  slackening  in  the  western  surge  of  population:  the  free 
land  was  gone.  For  more  than  a  generation  his  address  was  neg- 
lected and  almost  forgotten,  until  suddenly  It  was  resurrected  to 
become  the  theme  song  of  the  despairers  of  today. 

What  are  the  true  facUs?  There  never  was  a  frontier  In  the 
Etnse  that  anv  man  or  family,  regardless  of  its  ability  or  dctermi- 
na'^lcn.  could  move  West  and'fmd  easy  fortune.  Tens  cf  thousands 
were  born  in  locj  cabins  in  the  same  year  Lincoln  was  bom,  and 
nianv  if  not  most,  of  them  d:ed  In  leg  cabins.  The  pioneer  Is  a 
creature  not  cf  tlnie  but  of  spirit.  Tlie  frontier,  like  the  kingdom 
tf  heaven,  is  within  us.  If  America's  horizontal  frontiers  are 
cl-sed.  our  vertical  frontiers,  the  possibilities  of  lifting  the  whole 
standard  of  American  life  have  hardly  begun  to  be  explored. 

Depressing  mvths  ere  no  inventicn  of  the  present;  they  have 
been  alwavs  the"  escape  and  the  alibi  of  the  fa;nt  of  heart.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  no  time  or  patience  w;th  them.  "Hie  Civil  War 
which  he  and  others  had  hoped  would  end  in  90  days  draeced  its 
blcodv  course  acrora  4  fright! ul  years.  All  around  him  men  lest 
their  "hop":  trreat  newspapers  cried  out  against  the  awlul  slauk^liter 
end  called  for  a  truce.  Many  expressed  open  and  even  violent  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Union  at  such  a  price  was  really  worth  preserving. 
In  their  heart-s  they  suncnclcrecl.  but  never  he.  He  had  learned 
from  his  earll:  st  vouth  that  what  Is  most  preciou.s  in  life  must  be 
paid  for  in  hardship,  and  etavinf^  power,  and  blood.  These  are  Ills 
word3  to  the  toldlcrs  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth  Ohio 
In  the  fourth  y.-ar  of  the  war: 

••I  almost  always  feel  Inclined,  when  I  happen  to  fny  anything 
to  soldiers,  to  impress  them,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  the  Importance 
of  success  In  this  contc&t.  It  Is  not  merely  for  today,  but  for  all 
time  to  come  that  wo  should  perpetuate  for  our  children's  children 
lh?.t  great  and  free  government  which  we  have  enjoyed  all  our 
lives.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this,  not  merely  for  my  sake  but  for 
yours.  I  happen  temporarily  lo  occupy  this  White  Hou'-.e.  I  am 
a  living  witness  that  any  one  of  your  children  may  look  to  come 
here  as  my  father's  child  has.  It  is  m  order  that  each  one  of  you 
mav  have,  through  this  free  Government  which  we  have  enjoyed, 
an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance  fcr  your  industry,  enterprise,  and 
intelligence:  that  you  may  nil  have  equal  privileges  In  the  race  of 
life,  w-ith  all  Us  desirable  human  a.'^plrations.  It  is  for  this  the 
Btnigsle  should  be  maintained,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  birth- 
richt."  not  only  for  1  but  for  2  or  3  years.  The  Nation  is  worth 
ng'ntmg  for.  to  secure  such  an  inestimable  Jewel." 

Those  solemn  and  prophetic  words  should  be  a  part  of  the 
ritual  of  every  American  home. 

Often  disappointed  in  subordinates,  often  let  down  by  those  In 
whom  he  hud  placed  responslbilltv.  he  never  lost  his  trust  His 
clerr.  Iirm  eyes  pierced  deep  into  the  souls  of  men  and  wimcn 
and  knew  them  for  what  they  are — none  wholly  bad.  none  com- 
pletely good.  But.  on  the  whole,  more  good  than  bad. 
So  he  believed  In  the  ma.s.<=es. 

So.  alto,  he  believed  in  himself.  That  he  might  save  the  Union. 
he  was  willing  to  humble  himself  to  an  extent  which  made  some 
cf  h:s  associates  burn  with  anger.  When  one  night  General  Mc- 
Clellan  delivered  an  unforgivable  snub.  Lincoln's  aides  hotly  de- 
manded that  the  contemptuous  young  general  be  forthwith 
removed.  Lincoln  brushed  them  serenely  aside.  •'!  will  hold 
McClellan's  hor.se."  he  said,  "if  only  he  will  give  us  victories." 
The  self-ab'^egatlon  denoted  no  lack  of  self-respect.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  knew  himself  to  be  so  Immensely  superior  that  he  could 
afford  to  be  Immensely  tolerant.  A  powerful  Senator  came  to 
him  another  night  at  the  White  House  to  demand  the.t  he  reor- 
ganize his  Cabinet.  The  Senator,  a  friendly  supporter,  pointed 
out  what  was  only  too  clear  to  every  Washington  observer,  that 
Secretaries  Seward.  Chase,  and  Stanton  each  believed  himself 
better  fitted  for  the  Presidency  than  his  chief.  Lincoln  refused 
to  take  the  sugge3tion  seriously  He  knew  the  faults  of  his  ad- 
visers, he  said;  he  knew  their  private  criticisms  and  connivlngs, 
but  he  had  no  fear.  Tlie  Senator,  recording  the  conversation  In 
his  diary,  wrote  In  some  amazement:  "He  (Lincoln)  said  with 
a  good  deal  of  emphasis  that  he  v.as  master." 

A  few  months  after  Lin'-oln's  death,  young  John  Hay.  who  had 
been  his  secretarv,  was  in  Washington  and  paid  a  visit  to  this  same 
Senator.  DlsrHmlons  betwv^cn  the  new  President  Andrew  Johnson 
and  the  Congress  were  high,  the  problems  of  reconstruction  seemed 
nlmo-^t  too  Rteat  for  solution:  Washington  was  a  distracted  city. 
Wrote  young  John  Hav  in  his  diary:  "He  (the  Senator)  feels  very 
gloomy.  Thinks  we  are  going  to  the  devil.  He  is  a  brighter  man 
and  an  older  man  than  I.  but  I  know  we  are  not." 

Lincoln  never  for  one  moment  allowed  his  mind  to  entertain 
the  poisonous  idea  th?.t  Ameri'-a  or  the  American  people  were  going 
to  the  devil.  He  carried  the  fee  lines  and  faith  of  youth  Into  old 
age.  and  this  is  genius.  Buoyed  up  by  the  inner  consciousness  of 
mastery,  he  cared  little  what  the  uninformed  might  say  or  do.  Men 
disappointed  h»m  often,  but  he  never  let  himself  grow  cynical. 
Presiding  over  a  land  torn  by  civil  strife,  he  kppt  his  eyes  fixed 
flrnoly  on  the  hour  of  reunion  which  he  knew  rnu^t  come. 


Inwardly  warmed  by  spiritual  fires,  he  was  almost  unconscious 
cf  being  ill-fed  or  well-fed,  ill-clothed  or  well-clothed,  ill-housed 
or  well-housed.  He  believed  in  the  Amerleau  people,  in  the  In- 
tegrity and  strength  of  his  own  purposes,  and  in  the  final  victory 
of  the  will  of  God.  In  this  conquering  faith  he  solved  his  seem- 
ingly impossible  prcblenis.  Insofar  as  we  are  worthy  to  thare  that 
faith,  we  shall  solve  our  lesser  problems,  also. 

Let  tis  then  here  rededkate  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try that  he,  being  dead,  shall  not  have  died  In  vain.  Let  us  drink 
deep  cf  his  belief  in  Am«.'Mca,  ai.d  be  ashamed  of  our  doubts.  In 
his  own  words: 

•'With  mallco  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.  with  firmness  In 
the  right,  as  God  gives  tis  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in  •  •  *  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  amcng  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations," 

Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OK    CAI.iroKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESENTATlVES 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1940 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  JXDRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  reciprocal-tra<3e  program  the  opening  of  mailtets 
for  our  export  surpluses — both  agricultural  and  industrial — 
no  group  takes  issue.  But  seme,  following  the  exploded 
theory  that  a  nation  is  enriched  only  throuRh  its  exports  and 
is  impoverished  by  its  imports,  are  honestly  worried  over 
imports.  It  is  on  agricultuial  imports  that  the  opposition  has 
centered. 

Yet  it  can  be  .shown  and  has  been  shown  that  there  Is  no 
basis  for  such  opposition.  Tlic  fact  is  that  our  export  trade 
with  the  21  countries  with  wliich  we  now  have  trade  agree- 
ments fell  from  $3,000,000,000  in  1929  to  ono-thiid  that  in 
1933,  and  has  doubled  i.incc  the  trade  nfrrerments  have  been 
made.  Moreover,  our  export  trade  with  the  agreement  na- 
tions increased  Gl  percent  between  the  years  1934-35  and 
1937-38,  while  our  import  trade  increased  only  35  percent. 
With  the  nnnagreement  countries  our  imports  and  exports 
each  increased  about  37  percent — a  slightly  larger  percent  of 
imports  than  with  the  agreement  countries,  and  a  much 
smaller  increase  in  exE>orts. 

farmers'  cash  income  increased 

Perhaps  the  best  test  of  the  rfTect  on  agriculture  is  a  com- 
parison of  our  farmers'  cash  income  at  different  period:s.  In 
the  tragic  boom  year  of  1929  our  farmers'  income  exceeded 
$11,000,000,000.  At  that  time  farm  products  in  the  United 
States  supplied  90  percent  of  our  home  con.'^umption  of  such 
products.  While  the  farm  income  fell  in  1933  to  a  little  over 
$5,000,000,000,  the  American  farmer  supplied  93  percent  of 
the  heme  market  for  such  products. 

The  trade-agreement  program  has  left  the  farmer  in  pos- 
session of  93  percent  of  the  home  market,  while  the  farmers' 
incom.e  has  ri.sen  to  nearly  $8,000,000,000. 

How  any  friend  of  the  farmer  can  ponder  these  facts  and 
still  claim  that  the  farmer  is  suffering  from  the  program  is 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  most  of  us. 

AGRICCLTTJRAL   IMPORTS   PRINCIPALLY    NONCOMPf MTIVE 

Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  we  have  a  long  and  Im- 
portant list  of  agricultural  commodities  that  v.e  do  not  pro- 
duce here  and  that  we  regularly  import.  And  yet  the 
opposition  has  the  brazen  effrontery  to  cite  the  $795,000,000 
of  "agiicultural"  products  that  were  Imported  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1939  without  making  any  attempt  at  breaking  these 
figures  down  to  .show  what  percentage  of  these  imports  are 
or  are  not  competitive  products.  Common  honesty  demands 
that  this  be  done,  and  when  it  is  done,  the  facts  disclosed  are 
as  follows:  At  least  two-thirds  of  these  products,  amounting, 
roughly,  to  $530,000,000.  were  products  that  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  placed  on  the  free  list  because  they  are 
products  that  we  do  not  produce  at  all  and  must  import  or 
go  without.  Among  these  necessary  imports,  entirely  non- 
competitive, are  coffee,  rubber,  raw  silk,  bananas,  cocoa  beans. 
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tea.  carpf't  wool.  siJ^al.  Even  the  mo<;t  rabid  proponent  cf 
»  hinh  protective  tariff  admits  that  such  es^-ntial  prodvicts 
should  bo  admilted  free  of  duty.  I'herefore  the  only  possible 
controversy  Is  confined  to  the  remaining  one-third  of  the 
«jrrlcu]turHl  Imports. 

.  Tlicse  Include  products  which  we  produce  but  not  in  suffl- 
cent  quantities  to  supply  our  need-.  Practically  all  are  sub- 
ject to  a  h'.«h  duty.  But  that  duty  has  not  stimulated  pro- 
duction s-ufflcirntly  to  meet  the  home  demand.  Imports  are 
aeocasary.  Thrn  there  are  products  which  have  different 
frsdn  or  qualities,  not  produced  here  in  sufflctent  quantity, 
which  mii.',t  be  imported.  The  hleh  tariff  doe«;  not  keep  them 
out.  bccaUM;  we  want  and  ne<*d  them.  The  .same  Is  true  of 
certain  friilts  and  vcgctabU-s  that  are  produced  here  only  in 
rr»trl(ted  nttkitonn  We  imp*)!!  when  a  home  supply  is  net 
available. 

The  charse  thif  the  dfilry  and  cattle  Indiwtrlc*  arc  In- 
jured ty  the  prorram  has  been  proven  untrue.  Secretary 
of  Stale  Hull  pomted  out  in  a  recent  bpeech  that  the  income 
of  the  dairy  indu.-'.try  d'-clined  under  tariff  embargoes  from 
over  $1800  000  000  m  1923  to  aixmt  half  that  in  1932.  and 
rose  und»r  our  trade  proKram  to  nearly  $1400,000  000  m 
1938.  There  is  no  denymg  that.  Nor  in  there  any  dtnyins 
that  in  1938  the  imports  were  only  one-half  of  1  percent. 

/»^s  to  the  cattle  Industry.  It  still  has  from  95  to  98  percent 
of  the  home  market  and  the  one  and  a  half  percent  ad- 
mitted under  the  trade  agreements  are  subject  to  quota, 
grades,  and  other  restrictions.  Incidentally,  thoj^e  politically 
minded  catlkmen  who  are  attacking  the  trade  program 
might  take  a  look  at  th'^ir  bank  accounts,  at  the  high  mar- 
ket quotations,  at  the  black  ink  which  has  replaced  the  red 
ink  of  the  Smoot-Hawky  period. 

PROGRAM    HAS    STIMIT-NTED    EXPORTS 

Turning  now  to  the  general  effects  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
program,  we  might  ponder  on  the  increase  in  exports  of 
Industrial  plants.  As  I  have  stated,  the  exports  to  trade- 
agreement  countries  inert. ascd  61  percent;  to  other  coun- 
tries, only  38  percent.  Tliis  is  from  1934-35  to  1937-38. 
Turning  to  the  statement  of  Isador  Lubin.  Commisiioncr  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Department  of  Labor.  I  quote  this  para- 
graph: 

Thl.s  Increase  In  exports  provided  a  direct  stimulvis  to  employ- 
v^  ment.  According  to  estimates  made  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce  tlie  number  of  person"*  directly  emploved  In  tlie  prodr.cUon 
of  exported  manufactures  Increased  from  :»74.000  In  1933  to  673.000 
In  1937.  an  Increase  of  approjUmatcIy  300,000  Ttns  figure  takes 
no  account  of  persons  emploved  in  the  transportation  of  the 
exported  commodities,  such  ns  ralln^ad.  truck,  ocean  shipping,  and 
longshore  workers,  and.  fur-hermore.  it  does  not  include  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  production  or  tran.->portatiou  of  the  raw  materials,  fuel, 
and  other  priKlucts  used  in  producing  those  exported  commodities. 
Hence  the  Increase  of  approximately  300  000  Jobs  represents  only 
a  pirt  of  the  employment  directly  created  by  the  increase  in  our 
exp<irt  trade.  Nevertheless,  It  is  a  substantial  fijjure.  showing  that 
our  export  trad*  m  manufactured  goods  has  made  a  sut)£'^ntiai 
contribution  to  business  recovery  since  1934 

IMPORTS    NECESSAST    TO   OUR    LIVING    STANDARD 

As  I  said,  no  one  objects  to  exports.  But  it  is  essential 
to  realize  that,  without  imports,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  a 
large  export  trade.     Imports  and  services — shipping,  banking. 

'•^ insurance — must  in  the  long  run  balance  exports  and  services. 

That  Is.  our  credits  for  exports  and  services  we  perform  in 
the  way  of  shipping,  and  so  forth,  must  ultimately  balance 
our  debts  for  imports  and  services  rendered  us.  The  only 
alternative  is  for  us  to  take  foreign  securities,  foreign  invest- 
ments, or  gold.  We  have  been  taking  the  gold  and  have  thus 
accumulated  such  an  enormous  quantity  that  it  has  become 
a  major  problem.  This  gold,  incidentally,  cam.e  to  us  not 
because  we  pay  $35  an  ounce  for  it.  tlie  fact  being  that  the 
price  cf  gold  has  been  generally  uniform  in  the  United  States. 
England,  France,  and  other  nations.  The  gold  has  been 
shipp>ed  here  to  establish  credits  either  to  pay  for  the  greater 
value  of  our  exports  over  our  imports  or  to  invest  here  because 
under  the  New  Deal  this  has  become  the  safest  coiuntry  in 
the  world  for  investment. 

I  am  told  ttiAt  one  of  our  largest  apartment  houses  in  the 
city  of  Washington  Is  owned  by  the  queen  of  a  friendly  little 


neutral  nation  and  that  many  other  large  buildings  here  an.i 
in  other  cities  are  owned  by  well-known  citizens  of  other 
nations.  Those  Investments  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  shipment  of  gold  here  and  not  by  larger  imports. 

TR.'^CE  ACr.EEMENTS  Hn?  BOTH   INDfSTP.Y   AND  ACRICfXTtT.E 

My  own  great  State  of  California  has  greatly  benefited 
from  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  Tlicy  have  opened 
markets  for  our  surplus  dried  and  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  for  other  agricultural  product. s.  And  by  stimu- 
lating Industrial  production  the  agreements  have  opened 
thousand.^  of  jobs,  at  a  time  when  jobs  are  the  crucial  nee-l 
Of  our  dlsturbe-d  people.  This  has  only  just  bccun.  It  i.<j 
my  hope  and  my  belief  that  with  a  development  of  th'..i 
prorram.  with  a  •teady  lncrea.sc  in  production,  transporl.i- 
tJon,  and  cdn.sumption,  more  and  more  employment  will  Ix; 
crejated.  This  li  essential  to  the  very  life  of  thcmands  of 
our  citizens  who  surViVed  the  b<^xim  of  the  twenties  only  'o 
find  themwlvca  bcielt  of  tlielr  navinKs  and  unable  to  get  a 
new  foothold  in  a  rapidly  changing  scone  which  left  them 
impoverished  !n  the  midot  of  "surplus"  products  of  all  kinds. 

To  reptut,  I  wi-h  to  a;4ain  state  that  the  reciprocal-trade 
treaties  have  opened  markets  for  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  our  surplus  commodities.  By  .so  doing  they  have  given 
employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens.  Tliey 
have  helped  the  employer  and  the  factory  worker  by  openinsr 
the  way  for  the  sale  abroad  of  surplus  factory  products,  whilo 
lowering  the  tariff  on  essential  raw  materials.  They  have 
helped  the  farmer  in  two  ways.  First,  by  opening  marke's 
for  a  part  of  his  surplus  and  tiius  also  preventing  a  collapse 
of  domestic  prices;  and  they  have  helped  him  in  an  indireet 
and  even  more  important  way  by  increasing  the  employment, 
wages,  and  purchasing  power  of  his  city  customers. 

Lastly,  the  program  has  been  cf  untold  benefit  to  con- 
sumers by  keeping  prices  at  a  reasonable  level  and  thereby 
raising  the  standard  of  living. 


The  Reciprocal  Trade  Aj^^reement.s  Proj^rarn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21,  1040 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  Congress  today  is 
a  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  negotiate 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  for  another  3  years.  For  6  years 
we  have  been  operating  under  this  program,  and  yet  no 
single  piece  of  recent  legislation  is  subject  to  more  confu- 
sion, more  misunderstanding,  and  more  purposeful  misrep- 
resentation than  is  this  program  of  tariff  bargaining.  Claims 
and  counterclaims  have  been  indiscriminately  made  by  both 
proponents  and  opponents  of  this  bill,  many  without  any 
basis  of  fact,  and  few.  if  any,  designed  to  clarify  the  issues 
posed  by  this  program.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  in  a 
recent  Gallup  poll,  only  one  out  of  ten  voters  in  the  country 
had  any  conception  of  the  philosophy  underlying  the  pro- 
gram? 

What  is  the  philosophy  underlying  the  trade-agreements 
program?     In  the  terms  of  the  act  itself  it  is  simply — 

For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  Unlf?d  States  •  •  •  by  regulating  the  admission  cf 
foreign  goods  into  the  Utilted  States  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
acteristics and  needs  cf  various  branches  of  American  production. 

To  achieve  this  purpose  the  President  was  authorized  to 
seek  concessions  for  our  products  in  foreign  m.arkets  and,  in 
return,  to  grant  concessions  to  foreign  producers  on  products 
which  we  need.  The  concessions  given  and  received  are 
embodied  in  a  reciprocal-trade  ?.?reement  and  go  into  effect 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President.  In  a  further  effort  to 
expand  exports  the  principle  of  multilateral  trade  was  to  be 
encouraged.     This  is  simply  a  guaranty  of  equal  treatment  in 
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the  Am.erican  m.arket  to  goods  of  all  countries  which  guar- 
antee fQual  treatment  to  American  goods  in  their  markits. 
In  simpl.fl«:d  tc-rnis  this  is  what  is  involved  in  the  uncondi- 
tional mcst-favcrcd-nation  policy. 

Is  the  Republican  Party  opposed  to  the  underlying  philos- 
orhy  of  the  trade-agreements  program  as  expressed  in  the 
act?  Certainly  not.  May  I  quote  from  a  speech  by  a  very 
prominent  statesman  to  support  this  claim: 

By  sensible  trade  ngreement"!  whlrh  will  rot  interrupt  cur  own 
production,  we  thonld  nJT  ud  the  outlets  for  our  lucica'ilnK  Fur- 
pluses.  •  •  •  We  mu^t  not  npo>e  in  fancied  wcurlty  that 
we  cnn  forever  sell  cveryhlni?  and  buy  little  or  nothln?  •  •  • 
We  should  take  from  our  cuv'om»-r,s  f,uch  of  their  productn  as  we 
con  u^e  without  harm  to  our  induttricsj  and  labor.  •  •  •  The 
period  of  exc'.u^lv«n«w  hru*  pnni-d.  The  expansion  of  our  trade  and 
connnicrcv'  \w  tne  prewlng  proM.m. 

Thl.s  Statement  was  m^de  by  President  William  Mr-Kinley 
on  September  3.  1901.  Tlic  Rf  publican  Party  was  the  crigl- 
rator  of  the  doctiine  of  reciprocliy  and  throughout  the  suc- 
ceeding y  ars  has  stradla.'stly  held  to  tlii.s  principle  as  the  only 
profl'able  way  for  the  United  State's  to  conduct  its  foreign 
trade.  Eff  Tt-s  by  the  new  dealers  to  f listen  the  tag  "embargo- 
Ists"  on  the  Republican  Party  is  sheer  r.onsense  and  only 
s?r\'cs  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  real 
issues  pos  d  by  this  prcgiam. 

Stripped  of  all  misrepresentations  and  name  calling,  the 
irsues  are: 

First.  Is  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agicemcnts  Act  constitu- 
tional? 

Second.  Has  the  prop-am  expanded  our  export  trade? 
Third.  Have  foreign  goods  been  admitted  on  the  basis  cf 
need? 

Fourth.  Has  the  program  been  succc^.sful  in  promoting 
multilateral  trade? 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  hinges  en 
ihe  method:;  provid-'d  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  aim.s 
mentioned  previously.  These  are.  first,  to  authorize  the  Prf:si- 
dent  to  enter  into  trade  njTrecments  with  foreign  govern- 
ments: and  second,  to  proclaim  such  modified  duties  as  are 
required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  such  foreign-trade 
asrcem-ent.  In  the  first  instance.  Con'iress  has  delegated  to 
the  Executive  a  power  which  Congress  itself  docs  not  pos.sess. 
Is  lliere  any  provision  in  the  Constitution  authorising  the 
Congress  to  negotiate  af^reements  with  foreign  governments? 
The  Constitution  does  provide,  however,  that  the  President 
"shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur."  Thus  these  acreements  are  ba'-cd  either  on 
a  pcvv-er  conferred,  but  not  possessed,  by  Cc:nc;ress,  and  are 
therefore  nullities,  or  they  are  treaties  and  must  be  con- 
curred in  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  are  treaties  and  that  unless  concurred  in  by 
the  S?nate  are  unconstitutional. 

The  provisions  of  many  of  the  agreements  concluded  thus 
f:.r  have  only  served  to  strengthen  this  conviction.  In  the 
first  place,  a  majority  of  the  countries  reqiure  ratification  by 
their  own  legislatures.  Secondly,  in  the  trade  agreem.cnts 
with  Cuba,  Belgium,  Honduras,  and  Colombia  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  the  provisions  of  these  "agreements"  supersede 
any  inconsistent  provisions  contained  in  previous  treaties 
concluded  between  the  two  governments.  As  that  great 
statesman.  Senator  Borali,  said  at  the  time  the  agreement 
with  Cclcmbia  was  signed: 

We  h.ive  a  treaty  with  Colombia,  which  is  conceded  to  be  a  treaty 
rracie  in  the  usual  course  of  nccrotlating  and  mtlfyin'^  treaties. 
We  have  a  trade  agreement  with  Colombia.  CertalrJy  nothing  less 
than  an  agreement  equal  In  force  and  effect  to  a  treaty  could 
abrogate  the  flr;>t  treaty. 

The  Constitution  expressly  provides  that— 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises.      •      •      • 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  Congress  has  authorized 
the  President  to  raise  or  lower  cur  duties  by  50  percent,  but 
provides  no  definite  standards  to  guide  the  Executive  in  his 
selection  of  duties  which  may  or  may  not  be  reduced.  The 
delegation  of  pov^ers  by  Congress  without  adequate  standaxds 


has  long  been  rccognizc^d  as  unconstitutional  and  has  been  so 
stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  numerous  decisions. 

Why,  then,  has  not  this  act  been  tested  by  the  courts? 
The  an5wer  can  be  found  in  the  act  itself,  which  denies  to  a 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  wholei^aler  the  remedy  allowed 
by  section  516  <b)  cf  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Under  this  sec- 
tion a  manufactun  r.  who  considered  himself  aggrieved  by  :in 
asse.s.sment.  could  file  an  appeal  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  if  not  satisfied  ctuld  carry  his  ca.se  through  the 
various  customs  courts  and  under  certain  circtimstances  to 
the  Supreme  Court  il.self.  With  this  right  denied.  hwW-ver. 
It  i.s  Impossible  to  prove  Injury  through  a  reduced  duty  which 
is  not  common  with  people  generally.  The  only  means  avail- 
able for  n  moving  this  .^tatuie  Irom  the  books  or  for  making  it 
conform  to  tl-.c  Constitution  i.s  right  here  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Oovcrnment.  In  the  .ntcrest.s  of  con.Mitutional 
government  we  mu  t  pur.^ue  one  course  or  the  o'her. 

No  one  will  d.ny  that  cur  exports  have  increased  in  recent 
year.v  In  un  effort  to  Inflate  the  value  of  the  program,  the 
State  I>'partinent  points  v.iih  pride  to  a  97-perccnt  incrta.se  in 
cur  export  trade  from  1932  to  1939.  Tiiis,  they  claim,  is  a 
result  of  the  trade-agreements  program.  As  is  true  vith 
so  many  other  statements  made  ir>  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram, this  figure  is  subject  to  c  lose  tcruliny.  When  examined 
closely,  we  find  that  from  1932,  the  low  point  of  the  depres- 
sion, to  1935,  before  the  pro;;ram  went  into  cp^^ration.  exports 
increased  42  percent.  From  1935  to  1339,  while  the  program 
was  fully  oi>erative,  exports  increa'^ed  but  39  percent.  Was 
this  due  to  the  trade  program  or  to  general  world  recovery? 
The  larger  increase  from  1932  to  1935  v,-cu;d  certainly  seem  to 
indicate  that  our  exports  increased  primarily  as  a  result  cf 
world  recovery  and  would  have  taken  place  irrespective  cf 
the  trade-Egreements  program. 

Agriculture's  stake  in  any  program  designed  to  increa.^c  our 
expjrt  trade  is  obvious.  No  single  branch  of  American  pro- 
duction is  more  dependent  on  foreign  maikets  for  prosperity. 
In  advancing  the  trade-agreements  program  proponents 
claimed  that  agricultural  exports  would  increase  and  that  "a 
better  relation.ship  between  agriculture,  mining,  and  manu- 
facturing would  be  maintained."  What  has  liappencd?  In 
preliminary  figures  is.sued  by  the  D.partmrnt  cf  Commerce, 
agricultural  exports  in  1P39  were  actually  1  percent  below 
agricultural  exports  in  1932.  the  bottom  year  of  the  depression. 
Over  this  s^mc  period  exports  of  all  United  States  m.erchan- 
dise  increased  98  percent.  Of  more  direct  bearing  on  tiie 
program  itself,  we  find  that  agricultural  exports  in  1939  are 
12  percent  belcw  agricultural  exports  in  1935,  a  year  in  v.'hich 
agricultural  exports  were  sharply  curtailed  as  a  result  of  the 
drought  in  1934.  while  total  exports  increased  39  percent  over 
this  period.  Is  there  any  evidence  here  that  the  farmer  has 
benefited  from  the  trade-agreements  program  or  that  a  better 
relationship  between  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing 
has  been  maintained? 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  .-:peciflc  commodities.  The  most  press- 
ing problem  facing  agriculture,  and  tho.se  of  us  who  wi.sh  to 
help  the  farmer,  is  the  disposal  of  the  huge  surpluses  of  many 
agricultural  products.  The  four  most  important  of  these  are 
cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  pork  products.  Foreign  markets 
are  essential  for  the  producers  of  these  commodities.  The 
State  Department  claims  that  under  the  trade-agreements 
program  markets  for  these  surpluses  have  been  found.  What 
arc  the  facts? 

Proponents  of  the  agreements  program  have  been  unani- 
mous in  their  praises  of  the  concessions  we  received  on  wheat 
and  wheat  flour.  They  point  with  pride  to  the  inrrea.se  of 
over  seven  t:mes  in  the  quantity  exported  to  all  coiuitries  from 
1935  to  1938.  What  they  neglect  to  point  out,  however,  is  that 
exports  to  concession  countries  increa-sed  but  four  and  one- 
half  times,  while,  over  the  same  period,  exports  to  nonconces- 
sion  countries  increased  nearly  nine  times,  or  almost  twice 
as  much,  relatively,  as  exix^rts  to  concession  ccunliics.  Nor 
do  they  mention  that  in  1938  we  sub.sieiized  the  export  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  either  in  the  form  of  grain  or 
flour,  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  sub.sidized  exports 
went  to  countries  which  granted  us  concessions.  Have  ulie 
agreements  helped  the  wheat  farmer? 


Q-.O 
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country,  nrd  «nfc!al  reeulatli  ns  are  sometimes  anpMrd  to  the  Im-    I   we  do  not  erow  or  mannfncttire  in  this  country,  then,  there 
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Another  commodity  which  is  dppcndent  to  a  large  degree  on  f 
'export  markets  is  cured  perk.  Here  it  is  sfrn  that  from  1935 
to  19J8  the  quantity  of  hams,  should'^rs,  and  bacon  exported  to 
all  countries  increased  3  percent.  Exports  to  countries  which 
gave  iLs  conccss-.ons.  however,  actually  declined  9.5  percent. 
over  the  same  period,  v.'hile  exports  to  all  other  countries 
increased  4  6  i^rcent.  It  mi^-ht  be  inlerehting  to  note  that  the 
quantify  of  total  exports  of  all  meat  products  increased  2  per- 
cent from  1935  to  1938.  To  countries  which  granted  us  con- 
ce.<^sIom.  however,  experts  declined  14  percent,  while  to  all 
other  countries  they  incrca.;cd  4  percent.  Have  the  agree- 
ments helped  the  livestock  producers? 

The  case  cf  cotton  cffrr.s  further  illumination  on  the  apee- 
ments  program.  The  trr.de  agreements  have  had  no  direct 
effect  en  cotton,  as  It  enters  all  the  important  v.-orld  mark-:ts 
duty-free.  Cotton  docs  offer,  however,  an  excellent  test  of  the 
theory  often  advanced  that  trade  in  all  commodities  would 
Increase  whether  the  subject  of  concessions  or  not.  If  there 
was  any  validity  to  this  theory,  certainly  exports  of  cotton,  in 
which  we  hold  a  dominant  world  position,  should  be  the  f^rst 
to  feel  the  upsurge.  From  1935  to  1938.  however,  the  amount 
.pf  American  cotton  entering  fcreipn  markets  has  declined  22 
percent,  while  over  the  same  period  foreign  mill  consumption 
has  Increased  10  percent.  Ha:;  the  cotton  grower  benefited 
from  th**  trade-agreements  prcgrnm? 

And.  finally,  it  Is  well  to  examine  the  figures  on  tobacco. 
Here  we  find  that  from  193.5  to  1038  total  exports  Incrcast-d 
23.4  percent.  Eixp<-;rts  to  concession  countries  increased  29.1 
percent,  while  to  all  other  countries  the  increa.se  was  but  22.7 
percent.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  had  tjeen  successful  in  promoting  cur  exports 
of  tobacco.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  look  a  little  deeper. 
Of  the  six  concessions  we  received,  orily  two  represented  de- 
creases in  duty.  One  of  these  concessions  was  made  by  Cuba, 
one  of  the  world's  largest  tobacco-exnortijig  countries,  and 
the  other  by  Colombia,  which  annually  takes  about  100.000 
pounds.  P.;rther.  from  1932  to  1938  exports  to  all  countnes 
Increased  19  percent.  Exports  to  concession  countries,  how- 
ever, actually  declined  by  33.8  percent,  while  to  all  other  coun- 
tries' there  was  nn  increase  of  33  8  percent.  Can  anyone  say 
that  the  tobacco  grower  has  Ixneflted  from  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements? 

Of  even  greater  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  surplus 
removal  is  the  percentage  cf  our  (1(  mestic  production  which 
enters  export  markets.  In  1929  we  exported  44  9  percent  of 
our  cotton  production.  35.3  percent  of  our  production  cf  un- 
manufactured tobacco.  17  percent  of  all  the  wheat  produced 
in  this  country,  and  57  percent  of  oiu-  total  production  of 
pork  products.  In  1933.  hjwever— the  last  year  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available— Wf  exported  but  28.1  percent  cf  cm-  cotton 
production.  288  percent  of  our  prcdiiciion  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco.  11.4  percent  of  the  domestic  wheat  production,  and 
but  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  total  production  of  pork 
products.  L^  there  any  indication  here  that  foreign  markets 
for  our  agricultural  surpluses  have  been  improved? 

These  are  but  a  few  ex.amples  of  commodities  which  have 
shown  no  material  rains  drectly  attributable  to  the  trade- 
agrtvmonts  program.  Proponents  of  the  program  can  un- 
doubtedly point  to  ex.\mples  which  sl.ow  just  the  opposite 
picture;  but  what  other  four  commodities  combined  annually 
account  for  approximately  65  pe.ccnt  of  cur  toul  agricul- 
tural exports?  Is  any  fv*nher  evidence  necessary  to  show  the 
complete  failure  of  tiie  program  in  its  avowed  object  of  in- 
creasing tlie  value  of  foreign  maikeii  for  the  products  of  our 
farms? 

Tiie  third  issue  at  stake  is  the  expressed  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing our  own  duties  •"in  accordance  wuh  the  characteristics 
and  nt^eds  of  various  branches  of  American  industry."  Let 
us  examine  some  of  the  reductions  made  in  the  agreements 
concluded  thus  far.  First,  cattle;  do  we  need  Canadian  and 
Mt  xxan  cattle?  Does  cattL'  from  foreign  countries  possess 
a  •characteristic"  not  present  in  American  cattle?  Next, 
milk  and  cream:  do  we  need  imlk  and  cream?  Do  wo  pro- 
duce insufBcient  quantities  of  milk  to  satisfy  ciu-  domestic 
demand?    Quite  the  cQairar>-,  we  all  knew  of  tLe  desperate 


measures  taken  by  our  own  dairy  farmers  to  rid  the  market 
of  unsalable  surpluses.  Do  we  need  hay.  oats,  cherries, 
apples,  cauliflower,  potatoes,  eggs,  and  many  other  higlily 

competitive  farm  products?  The  answer  is  obviously  "No." 
It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  In  recent  years  to 
ascertain  just  how  desperately  we  need  many  of  the  com- 
modities on  which  our  duties  were  reduced.  During  the 
fl.scal  yeais  1938  and  1930.  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corpo- 
ration, note  the  word  "surplits."  spent  $30,479,112  for 
removal  operations  of  20  commodities  which  In  the 
judgment  of  the  State  Department  were  in  such  need  as  to 
warrant  reductions  of  as  much  as  50  percent  in  many  cases. 
Over  this  same  period  imports  of  these  commodities  were 
valued  at  $32.2D8.000.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  in  the  administration  of  this  act,  the  State  Departm.ent 
has  arrogated  powers  v,hich  were  neither  granted  nor  implied 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Ag- cements  Act? 
And  finally.  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  fourth 
issue — have  we  been  successful  in  promoting  multilateral 
trade?  The  basis  on  which  multilateral  trade  is  built  is 
the  extension  and  adherence  to  the  unconditional  m.ost- 
favored-nation  policy.  In  order  to  insure  equal  treatment 
for  our  commerce  in  world  markets,  we  stand  ready  to  extend 
the  reductions  made  in  the  various  trade  agreements  to  like 
products  originating  from  ever>'  country  in  the  wcrid.  Only 
by  discriminating  against  our  trade  does  a  nation  forfeit 
the  privilege  of  equal  treatment  in  our  market. 

During  the  recent  hearings  on  this  act  numerous  attempts 
were  made  by  members  of  the  minority  to  ascertain  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  administration  witnes.ses  pre- 
cisely to  what  extent  we  were  receiving  most-favored-nation 
treatment  from  the  nations  cf  the  world.  No  direct  answer 
was  received,  but  it  was  admitted,  at  least,  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Grady,  that — 

We  have  not  •  •  •  obtained  100-percent  nondlscrlminatcry 
treatment  in  our  trade  with  the  v,-Drld. 

Even  as  regards  the  nations  with  which  we  have  trade 
treaties,  we  are  not  even  receiving  most-favorcd-nation 
treatment  in  fact,  although,  as  Secretary'  Hull  told  the  com- 
mittee, they  have  adopted  that  policy  "in  principle."  While 
this  may  be  true,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  on  March  1. 
1939.  trade-agreement  countries  were  parties  to  33  clearing 
agreements.  49  clearing-payment  agreements,  and  25  pay- 
ment agreements.  Thus,  a  netvv-ork  of  exclusive  agreements 
has  been  built  up  around  the  very  markets  in  which  the 
United  States  v.as  guaraxiteed  equal  treatment.  As  to  non- 
treaty  ccuntriet;  who  are  receiving  the  benefi!;  of  our  con- 
cessions, the  Secretary  of  State  stated  that  they  are  making 
the  most-favored-nation  policy  "their  long-view  objective." 

Though  conceding  that  discriminations  against  American 
commerce  still  exist.  Secretary  Hull  stated  that  the  S-ate 
Department  was  pursuing  "a  policy  of  patience  and  frienaly 
representation '  toward  nations  wh.ch  were  discriminating 
against  us  "to  move  as  fast  as  they  can  or  are  reasonably 
disp>osed  to"  tovvard  the  ultimate  objective  of  most-favorcd- 
nalion  treatment.  Ihe  Secretaiy  cf  Slate  stated  that  the 
removal  cf  these  discriminations  could  net  be  acccmpli^hed 

overnight.  However,  the  fact  is  that  the  treaty  program  has 
new  been  in  e  deration  for  nearly  6  years,  and  the  dis- 
criminalicns  are  as  bad  or  worse  than  they  ever  have  been. 

The  fclIov;ing  quotr.tions  frcm  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  1939  bear 
cut  the  statement  that  discriminations  are  on  the  increase: 

Obstacle.";  to  forclPin  intercourse  •  •  •  became  perhaps  even 
more  numerous  ar.d  more  complex  during  the  past  year  than  In 
preceding  years.  •  •  •  Various  fcrm^  of  exchange  re-trlctlons 
Imposed  by  loreign  governments  have  created  a  pr-iblem  of  cbtnin- 
Irg  cflective  pajments  in  dollars  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary 
difficulties  of  securing  and  holding  foreign  markets  for  American, 
products  Not  only  are  restrictions  placed  upon  the  free  con- 
vir.-icn  of  fcrplgn  currrncics  Into  dollars,  but  it  m.-iy  be  required 
a'so  that  exchange  allotments  must  be  obtained  btfore  goods  are 
pasjfd  tlirough  customs  or  even  before  gocds  are  ord-jrrtl.  Imports 
from  tlie  U:;ltcd  States  are  frequently  on  a  d-fferent  footing  frcm 
shipments  originating  In  ether  countries,  notably  in  Instances  In 
which  clearing  and  compensation  agreements  arc  in  effect  or  in 
wiiich   biiaterul   trade  reauits  in  an  excess  of  exports  from  Uxia 
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country,  and  special  regulatlcns  are  Fometlmcs  appllrd  to  the  Im- 
pprtatlon  of  pnrtlcu'ar  commrditles.  Transfers  of  dividends,  proflus. 
royalties,  nr.d  o'hcr  paymnl-s  not  directly  related  to  trade  in  goods 
are  often  subject  to  rigid  control."*.  Moreover,  the  nperatlrns  of 
American-owned  enterprises  In  certain  foreign  counLric.-;.  Involving 
investments  of  large  prepositions,  have  been  placed  under  severe 
d:.sab'l!tles. 

In  the  case  of  tanrrlcrs  to  trr.de  In  pccds.  there  hr\s  been  increas- 
ing resort  to  measures  beyond  the  f.imiUar  tariff  duties  For  cx- 
nmplc.  qucta  systems  which  stipulate  maximum  quantities  of  spocl- 
flid  commodities  which  may  be  Imported  from  all  countries,  have 
become  common  •  •  •  t1:o  situation  has  been  rendered  the 
more  confusinR  during  recent  times  by  political  dl<^locatlons  in  cen- 
tral Europe  and  Asia,  and  by  the  formation  of  trade  areas  and  cur- 
rency blocs  to  which  access  frcm  cuts:de  areas  is  completely  or  par- 
tially closed  by  the  use  of  extraordinary  control  de'Vices. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  other  nations  of  the  world  are  not 
following  our  leadership  in  putting  into  effect  the  uncondi- 
tional most -favored-nation  policy  as  regards  import  restric- 
tions. The  President,  hov/ever,  has  it  uithin  his  power  to 
compel  nondi.'^criminatory  treatment  for  American  products. 
He  can  do  this  either  by  withholding  the  benefit  of  our  treaty 
ccncessions  from  those  nations  which  in  fact  discriminate 
against  us  or.  by  availing  himself  of  the  more  dra.stic  powers 
contained  in  sections  337  and  338  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
providing  for  penalty  duties  on  imports  from  nations  pur- 
suing unfair  practices  and  di.scriminating  against  American 
commerce. 

The  e£5cacy  of  the  first  method  has  already  been  proven 
in  the  case  of  one  nation — Australia — which  formerly  was 
found  to  discriminate  again.st  American  commerce  and  was 
temporarily  denied  the  benefits  of  our  treaty  concessions. 
That  nation  was  not  long  in  removing  those  discriminations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  interpret  these  criticisms 
as  advocating  a  policy  of  tariff  embargoes.  I  have  made  a 
conscientious  effort  to  propound  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fair 
and  honest  criticism  of  the  irade-agreement.s  program.  To 
summarize:  The  act  as  it  now  stands  is  unconstitutional;  the 
program  has  failed  to  increase  the  value  of  foreign  markets 
for  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities;  our  own  duties  have 
been  reduced,  not  according  to  need  as  set  forth  in  the  act. 
but  according  to  the  whims  and  beliefs  of  a  few  classical 
economists:  and.  lastly,  the  program  has  not  succeeded  in 
assuring  equal  treatment  for  our  commerce  in  world  markets. 
After  a  6-year  test,  the  trade  program  has  proven  its  ina- 
bility to  handle  the  complex  problems  posed  by  world  condi- 
tions. As  the  diflBcultics  increase,  is  there  any  reasonable 
assurance  that  they  will  be  met  more  easily  through  this 
program?  I  do  not  think  so.  The  results  have  not  been 
encouraging.  The  philosophy  can  be  sound,  but  the  methods 
pursued  to  put  a  philosophy  into  practice  have  destroyed 
v.'hat  might  otherwise  have  been  real  benefits.  I  must  oppose 
the  extension  cf  the  program  as  dangeroiis  to  the  welfare  of 
American  agriculture  and  industry. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Treaties 
EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JF.R.^EY 

i::  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widncsdaj/.  Fcbrxmry  21.  1010 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  opposi- 
tion to  any  further  extension  of  the  reciprocity  trade  agree- 
ment program  is  not  based  upon  disbelief  in  tlie  principle  of 
reciprocity  as  a  proper  consideration  in  negotiating  trade 
treaties  between  our  Nation  and  other  nations,  but  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  the  act, 
under  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  shown  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  farm  and  industrial 
v/orkers  from  competing  with  commodities  produced  in  for- 
eign countries  by  the  underpaid  and  overworked  labor  of 
those  cotmtries. 

If  the  trade  treaties  already  entered  into  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  importation  of  only  those  commodities  which 


we  do  not  grow  or  manufacture  In  this  country,  then,  there 
could  be  no  plausible  basis  of  opposition  to  any  treaty  ar- 
rangement that  would  take  such  in  exclianpe  for  our  own 
manufactured  or  grown  products,  and,  for  which  other  na- 
tions might  have  need.  Such  would  be  a  fair  exchange  and 
would  constitute  true  reciprocity. 

But.  unfortunately,  the  adininist ration  has  used  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  President  without  regard  to  the  true 
principles  tliat  form  the  basis  of  real  reciprocity.  Such  have 
been  violently  disregarded  by  entering  into  agreements  that 
have  made  possible  the  importation  of  manufactured  and 
faim-grown  products  from  foreign  countries  as  to  which 
we  already  have  a  surplus.  In  some  instances  surplus  being 
so  great  as  to  create  a  problem  that  has  baflled  solution. 

RFxnPnOCAL    TR.^DE    TREATY     PROGRAM     DETRIMENTAL     TO     FARMERS 

For  instance,  the  administration  has  been  at  its  wit's 
end  to  find  a  method  to  prevent  surplus  production  of  farm 
commodities.  We  have  seen  all  sorts  of  panaceas  tried,  in- 
cluding crop  curtailment,  and.  as  a  last  resort  purchase 
by  the  Government  of  such  sm-plus  and  distribution  to  the 
needy.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  substantial  remedy  has 
been  found  even  though  millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  vain  attempt  to  do  so.  And,  yet,  in  the  face 
of  this  condition  the  administration  has  negotiated  treaties 
that  have  made  possible  the  impwrtation  of  the  very  com- 
modities of  which  we  already  have  a  surplas.  The  result 
has  brought  additional  distress  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Tlius.  we  find  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  t>een  engaged  in  an 
endeavor  to  remove  the  surplus  of  no  less  than  20  different 
farm  commodities,  the  State  Department  has  negotiated 
reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign  nations  that  have  reduced 
the  tariff  on  the  same  commodities,  thereby  making  it  easier, 
and,  in  fact  p>ossible.  for  those  foreign  countries  to  send  into 
this  country  the  same  commodities  of  which  we  already  have 
a  surplus.  During  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939  we  spent 
$30,749,112  on  .surplus  removal  operations  and  during  the 
.'■ame  period  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  $92.- 
298  000  worth  of  these  same  commodities  from  abroad. 

The  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the  American  farmer  as 
result  of  the  administration's  reciprocity  treaty  program  was 
well  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Grange  at  its  annual  meeting  held  at  Peoria,  111. 
The  resolution  was  as  follows: 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  has  caused  serious  dam- 
age to  American  agriculture.  It  has  depressed  farm  prices  by  en- 
couraging Imports  of  competitive  products  from  cotintries  where 
substandard  labor  conditions  prevail.  It  Is  wrong  in  principle  and 
Violates  the  Constitution.  It  should  not  be  renewed  when  it  ex- 
pires by  Its  own  limltatlona  on  June  i2,  1940. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  by  resolution,  in 
part,  demanded: 

That  no  agreement  be  consummated,  the  efToct  of  which  might 
be  to  force  or  hold  domestic  prices  for  any  farm  commodity  b<?low 
parity  level.  Any  other  course  would  Justiify  the  condemnation  of 
and  opposition  to  such  agreement  by  all  agricultural  groups. 

Thus  these  two  great  national  farm  organizations  recognize 
the  distress  that  can  result  to  our  farmers  by  agreements  that 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  prevailing  conditions. 

DETRIMENTAL  TO  LABOR 

There  is  also  a  striking  inconsistency  between  the  trade  trea- 
ties and  the  national  labor  policy  recently  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. In  an  endeavor  to  increase  the  wage  level  of  labor 
and  improve  working  conditions,  we  enacted  a  law  providing 
for  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  in  industry.  The 
trade-treaty  program,  in  permitting  importation  of  competi- 
tive products  from  foreign  countiles,  where  the  wages  paid 
arc  but  a  fraction  of  those  received  by  American  workers,  and 
where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  40-hour  week  or  an  8-hour 
day,  has  the  effect  of  setting  at  naught  in  such  cases  the  bene- 
ficial results  sought  to  be  attained  for  our  workers  by  our 
National  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

Likewise,  our  immigration  law  and  the  Asiatic-exclusion 
law  have  been  nullified  to  a  large  extent  by  the  reciprocal 
trade  treaty  program.     Under  the  latter,  the  products  of 
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cheap  foreign  labor  are  allowed  to  be  brought  in  here  to  dis- 
place the  products  of  cur  own  labor.  The  competition  thus 
created  Is  just  as  keen  and  disastrous  as  il  the  foreign-made 
goods  had  been  manufactured  in  this  country  imder  the  same 
adverse  wage  and  working  conditions  that  prevail  abroad. 

Thas  the  importation  of  these  foreign-made  goods,  by  rea- 
son of  the  preferential  tariff  rates  provided  in  the  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties,  has  a  tendency  to  break  down  our  American 
standard  of  liv-ing.  It  is  this  threat  that  prompted  repre- 
sentatives of  groups  of  workers  who  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  trade  treaties  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and 
Mcan-s  Committee  of  the  House  and  pretest  against  continu- 
ance of  the  reciprocity  treaty  program. 

DmaMt>fTA.L    TO    INDUSTRIAL    RKCOVERT 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  confidence  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  elements  of  industrial  recovery.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  that  confidence  cannot  be  created  where  uncertamty 
exists  as  to  what  Industry  will  next  be  brought  into  com- 
petition with  foreign-made  goods  imported  in  tliLs  country 
under  preferential  tariff  reductions  granted  by  the  reci- 
procity trade  treaty  program.  The  American  producer  is 
flndmg  it  Increasingly  difUcult  to  face  this  severe  competi- 
tion even  with  full  tariff  protection,  and  without  it  the 
situation  becomes  almost  hopeless.  I  hate  to  think  what 
the  result  will  be  when  the  miilions  now  under  arms  in 
foreign  kinds  return  to  their  work.'^hops  and  start  manu- 
facturing poods  that  will  be  sent  into  tliis  country  under 
the  reciprocal-trade  treaties  already  in  effect.  I  well 
remember  the  disaster  that  came  to  our  industrial  estab- 
lishments after  the  last  war  as  a  result  of  an  influx  of 
foreign-made  goods,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  happen 
again.  Up  to  the  present  tmie  the  war  raging  in  Europe 
has  saved  us  from  it,  but  what  about  the  time  when  the 
war  is  over?  To  contemplate  the  adverse  result  on  our 
economic  structure  is  enough  to  create  serious  concern. 

MOST-F.\VOR£C-NATION     CLAUSE 

One  of  the  most  unusual  and  uncxplainable  provisions 
of  our  foreign-trade  policy  is  that  which  gives  the  benefit  of 
anj'  and  ail  provisions  of  every  reciprocity  trade  treaty, 
not  only  to  the  nation  that  enters  into  the  same  with  this 
country,  but  also  to  every  other  nation  of  the  world  (except 
Germany).  In  other  words,  every  other  nation  gams  all 
the  benefits  without  giving  up  to  us  anything  in  retiu^n. 
Such  an  arrangement  violates  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity.  Reciprocity  means  exchange.  It  con- 
templates giving  up  something  for  that  which  is  received. 
But  under  our  policy  as  now  in  effect  we  give  up  to  one 
nation  In  return  for  what  we  receive  from  it,  and  all  other 
nations  immediately  receive  the  same  benefits  as  the  con- 
tracting nat:on,  and  without  giving  any  benefit  to  us  in 
return.  Such  a  one-sided  arrangement  fails  to  even  ap- 
proximate reciprocity  and  in  my  opinion  is  neither  sound 
nor  justified. 

CONGRESSIONAL     APPROVjIL    OF    ALL    TREATTE."; 

Another  fundamental  defect  in  our  reciprocity  treaty 
policy  is  that  which  makes  the  treaties  neiTotiated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  effective  without  the  approval  of  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House.  The  Constitution  seems  clear  and 
explicit  in  this  respect.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt 
that  all  treaties  should  have  at  least  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  before  beconung  bmding  upon  our  part.  There  is 
also  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  necessity  of  House  ap- 
proval of  tliis  particular  tJTje  of  treaty,  but  certainly  there 
can  Ix^  no  plausible  reason  to  deny  the  necessity  of  Senate 
approval  before  such  treaties  become  binding  on  this  Nation. 

But  aside  from  this  constitutional  question  there  is  both 
reason  and  justice  in  the  demand  that  all  these  trade  treaties 
should  have  the  approval  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Congress  before  becoming  effective.  Under  the 
procedure  by  which  our  reciprocity  trade  treaties  are  nego- 
tiated no  one  knows  the  name  or  identity  of  the  person  or 
ptTsons  by  whom  the  treaties  are  finally  negotiated.  Nor  is 
any  Information  divulged  to  our  American  biLsinessmen  as  to 
what  commodities  are  to  be  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
Ueaty.    The  only  information  that  is  made  public  is  the 


name  of  the  nation  with  whom  the  treaty  Is  beinjj  neco- 
tiated.  This  necessitates  everj-  Individual  who  has  any  busi- 
ness that  might  be  affected  by  a  treaty  with  such  a  nation 
to  submit  a  brief  explaining  why  his  particular  btisiness 
should  not  be  included  in  the  treaty.  And  no  one  knows 
until  the  treaty  is  made  pubLc  whether  his  business  is  in- 
cluded or  even  been  under  consideration.  A  closed-door 
policy  such  as  this  is  neither  right  nor  just  nor  is  it  con- 
ducive to  the  best  intere.-^ts  of  industry,  agriculture,  or  labor. 
I  do  not  believe  that  unknown  and  unnamed  individuals  in 
a  bureau  of  government  should  be  jaermitted  to  negotiate 
treaties  affectinc  the  life  and  death  of  American  Industry 
and  acriculturc.  Congress,  and  no  bureaucrat,  sliould  have 
the  last  say  as  to  what  is  best  for  America. 

In  presenting  these  views  I  have  not  set  forth  all  the  mat- 
ters that  might  properly  be  the  subject  of  amendments  to 
improve  the  reciprocity  trade  policy,  but  those  which  I  have 
mentioned  are,  in  my  opinion,  fundamental  and  without 
which  I  would  feci  justified  in  voting  against  adoption  of 
the  pending  resolution. 


The  Taxpayer  Is  To  Blame 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ST.^CY  B    D    BELDEN 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak'^r.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  vr.y  remarks  and  include  therein  a  recent  ad- 
dress cf  Mr.  S^icy  B.  D.  Beldcn.  secretary  of  the  Delaware 
County  <N.  Y.)  Tf.xpaycrs  Association  and  editor  of  the 
Dairyman  Press,  Franklin.  N.  Y. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

If  anybody  is  to  blame  for  the  tax  structure  as  we  have  It  today. 
It  Is  oiirsclves;  we  corrp'.ain  to  our  friends  about  high  taxci,  but 
usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  men  are  ever  enough  interested 
to  a. tend  even  a  town  budget  hearing. 

When  2.S00  C.  I.  O.  men;bcrs  march  four  abreast  up  to  the  capitol 
they  make  an  imposing  croup.  Legislators  are  there  to  carry  cut 
the  w:ll  of  the  people  When  no  one  appears  on  the  other  side,  the 
spending  group  naturally  exert  the  pressure. 

The  entire  Government  tax  budget  system  is  built  en  a  spending 
ba.'^ls.  I>partuicnts  are  asked  not  "how  httle  can  you  get  alon^; 
with  d'.irlr.g  thi.s  year  cf  limited  Incomes,"  but  "how  much  does  your 
department  want?" 

Unrea.sonablo  extravagances  are  the  result.  A  winter  sports  book 
ouilinuiR  the  best  places  to  ski  has  Just  been  published  at  Govern- 
ment expense  I  did  my  skiing  in  the  old  pasture.  We  are  gone 
mad  on  the  subject  of  recreation. 

Our  tax  structure  is  built  on  an  a^.culttiral  ba^ls  of  land  values, 
which  was  fine  100  years  apo,  but  which  is  now  outgrown  Stato 
aid  has  been  instituted  to  help  equiULae  taxes  where  land  values  are 
low. 

But  with  greater  State  aid  has  come  a  stronger  centralized  govern- 
ment. In  the  last  5  years  16  COO  new  State  Jobs  have  been  created. 
larrely  In  the  fields  of  mental  hygiene. 

More  than  »1  OOO.OOO  a  day  Is  being  spent  to  run  our  Government. 
$400  000.000  a  year  more  than  the  gro.-s  income  from  all  the  ffirms 
In  the  State  Business  firms  are  leaving  the  State,  leaving  the  tax 
burden  greater  on  those  left  behind. 

Westchester  County,  In  New  York  State,  started  an  Investigation. 
They  found  the  budget  called  for  »3. 000.000  for  the  park  commls- 
slcn  The  investigators  foiu;d  the  cau:£e  wonhy,  but  extravagant, 
and  through  their  efforts  the  budget  for  that  comrai.<ision  was 
reduced  to  $170,000.  Now  there  are  more  than  500  taxpayers"  or- 
garuzaticns  in  this  State.  I  am  convinced,  however.  th.-»t  real 
morcy  cannot  be  saved  until  we  tvirn  things  upside  down  In 
Albany. 

The  purpose  of  these  organizations  Is  fourfold: 

1.  To  cut  taxes  by  eJirmnatlng  waste,  dupUcation  of  effort,  and 
all  tinnects.'sary  expense. 

2.  To  know  where  the  dollar  Is  to  be  spent  before  It  is  voted. 

3.  To  keep  the  people  Informed  on  all  tax  problems. 

4    To  get  value  and  service  for  each  dollar  of  tiuc  expenditures. 

Ccmplainlre  about  tax.^s  Is  not  enough.  The  taxpayer  must  have 
facts  to  back  him  up  and  a  deflrute.  constructive  program  to 
place  before  tax-hearing  committees,  before  he  will  even  Ije  heard. 

The  day  of  easy  money  Is  pa&t. 
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Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GERLACH 

OF  ri:NNS\'LV.\NIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23.  1940 

Mr.  GERLACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  in  voicing  my  opposition  to  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  and  to  any  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  unless  approved  by  both  Hou3s  and  Senate,  I  want 
to  make  plain  thut  I  am  doing  so  without  thought  of  political 
partisanship.  I  am  speaking  solely  for  my  constituents,  v.-ho 
must  earn  a  living  without  regard  to  politics  and  whose  means 
cf  earning  that  living  have  been  seriously  impaired  by  the 
present  trade  acreemcnts. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  the  short  time  I  have  represented  my 
district  I  have  .supported  many  of  the  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration which  I  believed  were  of  definite  benefit  to  the  people 
as  a  whole.  I  liave  ahvays  voted  solely  on  what  I  believed  to 
be  the  merits  cf  the  proposition  under  consideration,  and  my 
record  will  bear  me  out.  And  it  is  in  that  belief  that  I  oppose 
the  present  trade  agreements. 

I  am  in  favor  of  building  up  our  foreign  trade,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  our  domestic  welfare.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
sacrificing  the  farmers  and  laborers  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  promote  foreign  trade.  We  are  making  this  sacrifice 
under  the  existing  agreements,  and  I  say  to  you  that  it  is 
high  time  v.c  put  a  stop  to  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  cur  trade  v>'ith  foreign  countries  flour- 
ishes most  in  periods  of  domestic  prosperity,  for  it  is  then 
that  the  American  laborer  and  the  American  agricultural 
worker  have  adequate  purchasing  power — and  that  is  multi- 
piied  at  least  seven  times  through  its  extension  to  national 
purcha-sing  power — and  it  is  then  that  v;e  import  the  largest 
quantities  cf  those  things  not  grown  nor  manufactured  at 
heme;  it  is  then  that  v.'e  spend  most  freely  for  foreign 
luxuries. 

Therefore  I  say  to  5'ou  that  the  intellieent  way  to  stimulate 
foreign  trade — exports  and  imports  alike — is  to  create  first 
a  sound  domestic  prosperity.  Anything  which  improves  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  farmer  and  the  American 
laborer  will  encourage  foreign  ti-ade.  But  the  present  trade 
agreements  do  just  the  opposite,  for  they  destroy  and  impair 
the  purchasing  power  cf  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
American  people. 

These  who  favor  the  trade  agreements  clamor  that  the 
reduced  rates  granted  us  by  foreign  countries  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  sell  more  goods  to  these  countries  ond  so  increase 
cur  foreign  market.  I  aprce  that  this  has  a  logical  sound; 
but  is  it  not  just  as  true  that  when  we  reduce  our  tariffs  the 
foreign  countries  who  are  benefited  with  the  reduction  expect 
to  broaden  their  American  market?  When  a  Belgiiun  agree- 
ment is  made  reducing  the  duty  on  cement  shipped  into  the 
United  States,  the  Belgians  have  a  right  to  believe  they  will 
ship  mere  cement  into  the  United  States.  And  they  do  ship 
more,  to  the  extent  that  the  domestic  market  is  flooded  with 
Belgian  cement  which  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  pnce  than  the 
Am.erican  product. 

There  is  but  one  result  to  this  procedure:  Consiunption  of 
the  domestic  product  drops;  there  is  a  dechne  in  the  industry; 
plants  are  shut  down  and  men  are  throv.-n  cut  of  work;  the 
loss  of  money  that  would  have  gone  to  make  up  pay  rclls  for 
these  v.orkers  means  a  further  reduction  in  the  purchasing 
pov.-er  of  the  American  public.  For  this  reason  I  am  opposed 
to  trying  to  build  up  foreign  trade  thrcu'rh  desti-oying  the 
pui-chasing  power  of  the  domestic  consumer. 

I  know  this  to  be  fact,  for  my  home  district  is  one  of  the 
leading  cement-producing  districts  in  the  Nation  and  I  have 
seen  the  effect  of  the  influx  of  foreign  cement  upon  the  work- 


ers in  the  industry  in  my  district.  IIow  cculd  it  be  otherwise 
when,  according  to  figures  publL-^hed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Belgian  cement  under  the  trade  agreements  enters 
our  country  at  a  lower  price  per  barrel  than  the  cost  of 
Anierican  manufacture? 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  farmer.  My  home  district  is 
one  which  contains  one  of  the  largest  potato-producing  coun- 
ties in  the  country,  and  the  farmers  who  have  been  raising 
potatoes  as  a  livelihood  have  been  seriously  hampered  by  the 
trade  agreements.  When  a  Canadian  agreement  is  made  re- 
ducing the  tariff  on  potatoes  shipped  into  this  country  the 
same  thing  happens  as  in  the  case  of  Belgian  cement.  The 
Canadians  certainly  expect  to  sell  their  potato  surplViS  in  the 
United  States  and  they  do  so.  This  takes  away  from  the 
American  potato  grower  enough  of  his  domestic  market  to 
di-ive  potato  prices  so  low  that  the  American  grower's  pur- 
chasing power  is  greatly  im.paircd.  And  when  this  farmer's 
pocketbcok  i.s  empty  he  cannot  deal  with  the  merchant,  the 
tradesman,  the  doctor,  and  the  dentist,  and  thus  all  business 
is  dcv.-n  automatically. 

My  home  district  is  also  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  apple- 
producing  sections,  and  here  again  the  influx  of  the  foreign- 
grown  product  under  trade  concessions  has  caused  a  tremen- 
dous loss  to  the  local  grower.  So,  as  I  see  it,  when  we  increase 
Imports  of  these  farm  products  into  a  domestic  market 
already  oversupplied,  we  are  driving  the  domestic  price  fur- 
ther and  further  toward  the  bottom,  and  this  while  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  billions  of  dollars  trying  to 
restore  parity  prices  to  the  American  farmer.  To  me  this 
does  not  make  sense. 

I  could  offer  countless  instances  of  this  tj-pe.  but  I  have 
chosen  those  with  which  I  am  most  familiar  and  which  most 
affect  the  people  whom  I  am  here  to  serve.  The  same  condi- 
tion exists  all  over  the  United  States  just  as  it  exists  in  my 
district.  Where  we  are  endangered  with  the  ovcrsupply  of 
imported  cement,  potatoes,  and  apples,  other  districts  face  the 
same  problems  with  beef  cattle,  oil.  dairy  products,  sugar, 
and  many,  many  other  commodities. 

I  say  to  you  that  this  is  wrong.  The  best  customer  Amer- 
ican industry  ever  has  had,  or  ever  can  have,  is  well-employed 
and  well-paid  American  labor,  whether  it  be  the  industrial 
worker  or  the  agricultural  worker.  Tlierefore  v»-e  must  keep 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  farmer  and  the  Amer- 
ican laborer  at  the  highest  possible  point.  The  only  way  in 
which  this  can  be  done  is  to  protect  the  products  cf  the  Amer- 
ican agricultm-al  and  industrial  worker  by  refusing  to  allow 
the  foreign  product  to  enter  our  shores  at  a  price  detrimental 
to  the  American  producer.  The  American  farmer  and  the 
American  industrial  producer  are  entitled  to  the  American 
market,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  trade  agreements 
already  nesotiated  have  resulted  in  the  decreasing  of  the 
American  market  for  all  American  products.  Tliis  has 
brought  a  lowering  of  both  farm  and  factoi-y  income  and  of 
American  purchasing  power. 

There  are  certain  manufacturing  interests  who  are  seek- 
ing foreign  markets  for  their  products  and  who  fail  to  realize 
that  they  are  doing  so  as  the  expense  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  raw  materials.  I  fail  to  see  why  they  should  pur- 
sue the  foreign  market  in  preference  to  the  domestic  market, 
for  in  the  long  run  they  are  paying  a  very  high  price  for 
a  little  foreign  trade,  a  price  that  is  higher  than  the  foreign 
trade  is  worth  to  the  United  States.  I  say  to  you  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  such  procedure  when  it  is  a  proven  fact 
that  the  130.000,000  American  people  consume  an  average 
cf  90  percent  of  all  that  we  raise  and  manufacture.  We 
therefore  should  rid  ourselves  cf  the  destructive  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  and  make  an  honest  effort  to 
increa,se  our  foreign  trade  through  policies  that  will  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  people. 

There  is  one  other  acpect  to  these  agrecm.ents  which  has 
a  very  drastic  effect  upon  the  American  market,  and  that  is 
the  most-favorcd-r.ation  clause  as  it  is  put  into  being  by 
the  good-neighbor  policy  of  the  administration.  The  fact 
is  that  the  concei^sions  granted  imder  these  treaties  £u:e  given 
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congressional  di-strict.    This  was  known  as  the  Purple  Heart 
rxcorati-.n.  and  was  announced  in  orders  en  AiU";ast  7.  1782, 


that  it  is  an  unwarranted  surrender  to  the  Executive  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Senate  to  pass  on  treaties  with  other  na- 
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not  only  to  the  22  countries  with  whom  the  reciprocal  treaties 
have  bt^en  negotiated,  but  to  64  additional  countries. 

I  cannot  see  that  it  is  sensible  for  us  to  give  concessions  to 
Canada,  and  und»:r  the  mcst-favored-nation  clause,  allow 
Mexico,  with  whom  no  reciprocal-trade  treaty  has  been  made, 
to  claim  the  same  b^nefiLs  as  does  Canada.  As  I  see  it.  the 
procedure  is  merely  the  throwing  open  of  our  domestic  mar- 
ket to  the  whole  wide  world  and  allowing  that  market  to 
become  flooded  over  with  the  cheap  foreign  products. 

It  would  be  well  for  ail  of  us  to  remember  at  this  time  the 

advice  of  President  William  McKinley,  v  ho  said: 

"Wc^should  put  a  tax  or  duty  upon  products  of  foreign  growth 
and  i&acuifacturp  which  compete  wiih  like  prixiucLs  of  heme 
growth  and  manufacture,  so  that,  while  we  are  raising  all  the 
revenues  needed  by  the  GoverDment  we  shall  do  It  with  a  dis- 
criminating re>;ard  for  our  own  people,  their  products,  and  their 
employnrvent.  Such  a  tanlt  stands  as  a  defence  to  our  owm  produc- 
tioi.3.  as  a  dUjcriminalion  la  favor  of  our  own  and  ayaiust  the 
forcltm.  and  as  an  cnccuraceincnt  to  productive  enterprl.ses,  as  well 
•s  securing  fair  and  reasonable  prices  to  our  own  consumers. 

I  say  to  you  that  this  is  impossible  under  the  reciprocal- 
trude  agreements,  and  I  say  that  they  should  be  taken  oflf  cur 
statute  bocks,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pcwcr  to  negotiate 
such  trade  agreements  should  be  given  to  one  man.  a  man 
who  is  an  appointed  ofScial.  the  people  having  no  voice  in 
his  selection.  I  d )  net  btliove  that  this  power  should  be  given 
to  one  executive  department.  I  repeat  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
extending  oujl  foreign  trad^'.  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
30  OOO.OO&larmeis  and  their  dependents,  and  millions  more 
of  factory  laborers.  I  say  to  you  that  any  policy  which  af- 
fects so  large  a  portion  of  our  population  should  not  be  put 
Into  effect  without  the  ratification  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  know  of  any  other  major  nation  with  a  denio- 
cratic  form  of  government  which  allows  such  trade  agree- 
ments to  become  law  without  legislative  approval.  For  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  allow  it  is  contrary  to  the 
very  spirit  of  cur  Constitution.  Therefore,  in  conclusion,  I 
say  to  you  that  if  we  are  to  have  any  trade  agreements  at  all, 
the  power  to  ratify  the.se  treaties  should  bo  returned  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  where  it  belongs. 


The  Trade  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   M.\SS.\CIiri;ETTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23.  1940 


KDrrORIAL   FROM  THE   BOSTON   POST  OF  ^-EBRUARY   20.    1910 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  M: .  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rem.nrks  in  the  Recopd.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Post  of  February  20,  1940: 

[From  the  Brst.-n  Post  cf  February  20.  1940] 

THE   TRADE    TREATIES 

The  question  of  extending  Secretary  Hull's  authority  to  make 
rf<-!procal -trade  agreement?  has  been  taken  up  by  Congress  and 
strong  opposition  Is  likely  to  develop  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  including  New  England.  In  order  lo  promote  our  esscn- 
tUl  foreign  trade  by  tbes*;  reciprocal  agreements.  Secretary  Hull 
h.i"!  to  maice  It  ensler  for  the  foret-'n  buyers  of  our  goods  to 
sell  their  goods  here.  This  means  Increased  compe'ltlon  for 
■ome  American   producers,  and  naturally   they   protest. 

The  main  question,  however.  Is,  or  shoulJ  be.  dees  the  country 
a5  :i  whole  benefit  by  these  ajireements:  that  Is,  do  they  benefit 
a  larger  number  than  they  Injure?  In  the  past  6  years  we  have 
concluded  reciprocal  agrt?eraents  with  16  countries.  The  total 
purchases  of  tiie.se  16  countries  from  aU  other  countries  incre.Ujed 
orjy  $90,000,000  from  1933  to  1933.  the  last  year  for  which  fl^urts 
are  available.  But  In  this  ."wme  period  their  purchases  from  the 
United  States  Increased  t4€4.0O0.00O.  This  means  that  the:r  pur- 
chases from  all  other  countries  except  the  United  States  decUaed 
Sharply,  while  their  purcnascs  from  us  Increased  63  percent. 

Tliat  wouV.i  seem  to  be  a  very  substantial  argument  In  fav^^r 
of   Hull's   policy.     The   other  Uurig   to  consider   la   what   did   we 


have  to  concede  to  encovirage  this  Increa.'^fc  lii  trade"*  We  have 
reduced  our  tariff  rates  from  an  average  of  52,6  percent  in  the 
period  from  1931  34  to  39  3  percent  in  1938  That  might  seem 
a  ver>'  substant'al  concession,  but  It  only  brines  the  average  rate 
of  39'3  percent  br.ck  to  about  where  It  was  In  thn  most  prosperous 
period    1922  30.  when  the  average  rate  was  38  5  percent. 

This  good  showing  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  every  proposal  of  Secretary  Hull  Is  necessarily 
equitable  for  all  corcemed.  There  axe  instances  where  protest 
Is  net  only  Justifl.ible.  but  may  be  Imperative  to  s;ive  certain 
Industries.  But  In  a  broad  way  his  work  h&a  brought  good 
itsulLs. 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Febrxiary  23,  1940 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follov/ins 
resolution,  in  recognition  of  Georpe  Wa>hinf:ton's  Birthday 
observance,  passed  by  the  Military'  Order  cf  the  Purple  Hcnrt 
and  read  by  the  national  adjutant  at  the  ceremonies  of  that 
order  held  at  George  Wasliington's  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon 
yesterday: 

RESOLtmON      I.N      RECOCrrmON      OF      GEORGE      W.\SHINCT0N'S      BIP.TIIDAT 

OBSERVANCE 

Whereas  International  relations  In  the  Old  World  have  arain 
relapvcd  Into  turmoil  and  armed  conflict.  In  which  some  A-merl- 
caus  exprea.s  favoritism  and  partlsansihip.  which  violate  American 
traditions  of  tranquillity  and  peace:  and 

Whereas  Geors^e  Washln  rton.  first  President  of  th"  United  States 
and  founder  of  the  decoration  of  the  Purple  Heart,  gave  to  us 
the  great  heritage  of  his  convictions  ret^arding  the  neutrality  of 
America  In  all  foreign  entanglements:  Bo  It 

Rrxolvcd  by  the  Ray  Workman  Chapter  No.  50,  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Hrart.  in  regular  meeting  as.semblcd  on  December 
26.  1939.  Th.it  we  again  avow  our  reliance  upon  the  International 
policies  of  Gecrge  Washington,  in  refraining  from  all  polltlctU 
connections  and  military  alliances  with  Old  World  nations,  lli.s 
policy  Is  aptly  revealed  In  the  following  letter  to  Patrick  Henry, 
occasioned  by  the  in.slstence  of  France  for  ciu*  reciprocal  aid  in 
her  war  against  Great  Britain,  because  of  the  aid  to  us  by 
Lafayette  in  the  Revolutionary  War: 

PHn^DELPHiA,  Ocfobrr  9,  1793. 

My  Dk.kr  Sir:  I  persuade  myself,  sir,  that  a  crLsls  Is  approach- 
ing that  must,  if  it  cannot  be  arrested,  soon  decide  whether  order 
and  good  goverrunent  shall  be  preserved  or  anarchy  and  confusion 
ensue.  My  ardent  desire  is  to  keep  the  United  States  free  from 
political  connections  with  every  other  country,  to  see  us  inde- 
pendent of  all  and  under  the  Influence  of  none.  In  a  word,  I 
want  an  American  character,  that  the  powers  of  Dirotje  may  l)e 
convinced  that  we  act  for  ourselves  and  not  for  others.  This  in 
my  Judgment  Is  the  only  way  to  be  respected  abroad  and  happy 
at  home. 

I  am.  my  dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  and  affectionate  servant, 

G.   W.\SIIINCTON. 

The  Honorable  Sir  Patrick  Henht. 
And  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  c^py  of  thl.s  resolution  b?  sent  to  all  schools, 
the  press,  veteran  and  patriotic  civic  organizations  In  Chicago, 
with  our  felicitations  and  soUclrations  for  their  concurrence  and 
promotion  by  reading  the  above  quotation  as  a  part  of  their 
observance  of  George  Washington's  Birthday. 

Herbert  J.  Oke,  Commander. 
Leonard  E.  Cole,  Adjutant. 
OfncuU.     December  26.    19"9. 

Approved   by   the   national   e.\ecut:ve   committee   of  the   Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  in  se<!3<.on  February  10,  1940,  and  rec- 
ommended to  each  chapter's  consideration. 
OiQclal : 

George  F.  BE.\iDnzij>. 

S'ational  Adjutant. 
Approved : 

Wendexl  a.  Lochbileb, 

Naiional  Commander. 

The  first  honor  badre  provided  for  the  enlisted  man  In 

the  ranks  or  the  noncommissioned  oiBcer  in  the  American 

Army  wa,s  oripinatcd  by  Gen.  George  Washim^ton  dining  the 

i  Revolutionary   War,  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y^  which  is  in  my 
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congrcrsional  dLstrict.  This  was  known  as  the  Purple  Heart 
Decoration,  and  was  announced  in  orders  en  August  7.  1782, 
at  which  time  Vv'asliington  i,aid  h3  vrishcd  to  "cherirh  a  vir- 
faciis  ambition  in  his  soldiers,  as  wtll  as  to  foiri-cr  and  en- 
courage every  species  of  military  merit."  Tlif  nr:>t  three  and 
cnly  av.-ards  were  mad-  by  a  board  cf  three  cmcei-s.  including 
my  great  grandfather.  Maj.  Nicholas  Fiih. 

Tlie  Purple  Heart  D.-Corat!on  was  forgotten  t.ftcr  th?  Revo- 
lution, but  was  revived  on  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Wa-shington  in  1330.  President  Hoover 
ordered  its  reinstitutlon  in  1932.  to  be  awarded  for  m.eritoricus 
service  in  time  of  war.  Only  thase  service  men  who  were 
entitled  to  wear  wound  chevrons  for  wounds  received  in  battle 
can  qualify,  except  under  special  citations  for  meritorious 
service. 

The  general  order  by  which  General  Wasliingtcn  estab- 
lished the  decoration  read  as  follows: 

The  general,  ever  desirous  to  cherish  a  virtuous  ambition  in  his 
Boldiers.  as  well  as  to  footer  and  encourage  every  species  of  military 
merit,  directs  that  whenever  any  singularly  meritorious  action  is 
performed,  the  author  of  it  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  on  his  f acinars 
ever  the  left  brc.;6t,  the  figure  of  a  heart  in  purple  cloth  or  Eilk, 
edged  with  narrow  lace  or  binding.  Not  cnly  Instances  of  un'-isual 
gaflantry.  but  a'.so  cf  extraordinary  fidelity  and  cs.'-ontlal  service 
in  any  wav  shall  meet  with  a  due  reward.  Before  this  favor  can  be 
cc^feiTed  on  nny  man.  the  particular  fact,  cr  facts,  on  which  It  is 
to  be  grounded  must  be  set  forth  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
acccmpanicd  with  certificates  from  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
regiment  and  brij;nde  to  which  the  candidate  for  rcwaid  belonged. 
cr  other  Incontestable  proofs  and  upon  granting:  it.  the  name  and 
regiment  of  the  person  with  the  action  so  certified  are  to  be  en- 
roflcd  in  the  book  of  merit  wlilch  will  be  kept  at  the  orderly  office. 
Men  who  have  merited  this  last  distinction  to  be  suffered  to  pass 
all  guards  and  .'^entinols  which  cfBcers  are  permitted  to  do. 

The  road  to  glory  Is  a  patriot  army,  and  a  free  country-  is  thus  open 
to  all:  this  crdor  Is  also  to  have  retrospect  to  the  eailiest  stages  of 
the  war,  and  to  be  considered  as  a  permanent  one. 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  composed  entirely 
and  exclusively  of  veterans  who  have  been  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart,  held  its  armual  dinner  and  rcdecoration  ceremony  last 
n:ght  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  in  Washington,  when  the  dec- 
orations approved  by  the  War  D^'partment  were  presented  to 
the  m^^mbors  who  had  not  been  officially  decorated  by  an 
accredited  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  by  Col.  C.  A. 
Dravo,  adjutant  general  of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  should  adhere  to  the  avowed  international  policies  of 
George  Washington,  in  refraining  from  meddlin;;  in  European 
aflaiis  and  that  it  go  on  record,  as  evidenced  by  the  resolution 
above,  as  opposing  violations  of  American  traditional  policies 
of  nonintervention,  no  entangling  alliances,  and  peace.  Keep- 
ing America  free  of  such  war  commitments  and  foreign  wars 
was  the  theme  u.sed  by  Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette,  of  Iowa, 
and  Representative  Ralph  O.  Brewster,  of  Maine,  at  its  an- 
nual dinner  last  night. 


Objection.s  to  Reciprocal  Trade   Agreements  Law 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  RISK 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PvEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  23.  1940 

Mr.  RISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  joint  resolution  seeks  to 
continue  for  a  period  of  3  years  more  the  power  granted  in 
1034  to  the  Executive  to  negotiate  reciprocal-trade  treaties. 
Already  we  have  entered  into  21  of  them,  and  much  has  been 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  question  as  to  whether  they  have 
resulted  in  improved  economic  conditions. 

However,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  two  objections  to 
the  1934  law  that  seem  to  be  sound.  The  first  is  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  able  la\VTers  the  law  is  unconstitutional  in 


that  It  is  an  unwarranted  surrender  to  the  Executive  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Senate  to  piiss  on  treaties  with  other  na- 
tions. The  fact  that  these  pacts  are  calJcd  agreements  does 
not  change  their  nature.  Tlie  second  is  that  this  law  is  to 
drafted  as  to  deny  any  injured  party  the  opportunity  to  have 
iir,  viilidity  tested  in  court. 

Up  to  1934  it  was  accepted  without  question  that  the 
tarifl-mah:ng  power  of  the  United  Stales  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress. And  in  some  decisions  the  language  is  sufh  as  to  place 
that  responsibility  squarely  on  the  Congress.  Moreover, 
throughout  the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  there 
is  demonstrated  the  insistent  desire  that  all  treaties,  including 
those  affecting  commerce,  should  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
Under  our  form  of  government  the  legislative  branch  cannot 
rightfully  turn  over  to  either  of  the  others  any  duty  irnp.:sed 
upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 

These  treaties  bind  the  United  States  to  certain  tariff  con- 
cessions for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is  true  they  may  be  abro- 
gated at  any  time,  but  who  will  seriously  contend  that  we  shall 
take  steps  to  cancel  any  one  of  them  while  the  present  admin- 
istration is  in  power? 

The  existing  law  provides  that — 

Every  foreign-trade  agreement  concluded  pursuant  to  part  3  shall 
be  subject  to  termination,  upon  due  notice  to  the  fori'lj^n  povern- 
ment  concerned,  at  the  end  of  not  more  than  3  year?  from  the  date 
on  which  the  agreement  comes  in  force,  and.  if  not  then  terminated, 
shall  be  subject  to  icrmmation  thereafter  upon  not  more  than  6 
months'  notice. 

Wliat  does  this  language  mean?  It  does  not  say  definitely 
that  the  agrecm.ents,  as  they  are  called,  shall  terminate. 
"Subject  to  termination"  is  the  term  used,  but  at  whcse  in- 
stance? It  m.ay  fairly  be  assumed  that  termination  will  be 
effected  only  at  the  instance  of  the  President.  Under  this 
language  the  treaty  may  stay  in  force  indefinitely.  And  the 
American  people  are  permitted  no  representation  at  hearings, 
in  negotiations,  or  the  final  approval. 

That  this  law  was  drafted  in  a  spirit  of  avoidance  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  fundamental  rights  of  our  citizens,  no 
one  will  deny.  It  was  nt  ver  intended  that  a  citizen  damaged 
by  the  operation  of  this  law  should  have  his  day  in  court  to 
test  its  validity,  because  no  citizen  has  any  standing  before  the 
courts  on  this  qui'sticn.  He  just  cannot  get  there.  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  Mississippi  v.  Johnson  <4  Wall.  475)  decided 
years  ago  that  the  Pre.sident  cannot  be  restrained  by  injunc- 
tion from  carrying  into  effect  an  act  of  Congress  alleged  to  be 
unconstitutional.  So  an  injured  party  cannot  get  into  court 
that  way.  Nor  can  he  get  in  in  the  other  manner,  namely, 
by  the  commencement  of  a  civil  suit  for  damages,  because 
he  is  unable  to  name  a  respondent.  So  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  this  law  must  remain  undecided,  de.'^pite  the  fact 
that  it  has  resulted  in  irreparable  damage  to  many  citizens. 

One  might  be  justified  in  doubting  the  sincerity  of  this 
administration  on  this  question.  In  1932  the  Democratic 
platform  strongly  condemned  the  Tariff  .■\ct  of  1930  as  being 
disastrous  to  our  economic  well-being.  But,  despite  the  over- 
whelming majority,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  repeal  it. 

Now.  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  law.  Can  anyone  truthfully 
say  that  our  American  workman  is  getting  a  square  deal  by 
forcing  him  to  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor? 

In  the  last  session  I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  relieve 
our  workers  from  competition  with  foreign  wage  scales. 
The  bill  simply  provides  that  all  imports  must  have  been 
produced  in  compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  commonly  called  the  wage-hour  law,  before  admis- 
sion to  this  country.  My  best  information  is  that  several 
of  the  members  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
favored  this  same  provision  when  the  wage-hour  law  was 
being  considered  in  committee,  but  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son it  was  not  perm.itted  to  be  inserted  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  defeat  this  resolution  at  this 
time,  but  should  go  further  and  take  steps  to  regain  the 
legislative  power  that  was  .^uiTcndered  at  the  time  of  its 
passage,  to  the  end  that  the  Congres.s  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  all  trade  treaties  now  in  effect. 
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He  didn't   call   them   economic   royalists.     He   did   rot   consider   it 
wrong  or  antisocial  to  accumulate  wealth.     "Capital  has  its  rights. " 


help      It  1P  wrong  to  take  the  cppcsltr  course  from  that   which 
Lincoln  took  In  his  letter  to  John  D.  John.«;ton. 

TV>Qt   rtr>nc:  nr.t  m«>on   that   wp  must   not   .snrnd   nt   all.     What   we 
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Migratory  Indi^'cnts  in  California 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

_  or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

^  OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23.  19 iO 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  apain  call  the  attention  of  the  Hou?e  to  an 
Increasingly  difficult  situation  which  confronts  the  State  of 
California.  D-.strcj^sed  and  Impoverifhed  migrants  continue 
tp  enter  my  State  In  search  of  jobs  that  are  not  to  be  had. 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  has  for  several  years 
advifod  thosp  looking  for  work  that  there  are  already  far 
more  workers  in  California   than  there  are  jobs  available. 

However,  the  present  Federal  migrant-camp  profrram.  plus 
relief  grrants  far  In  excels  of  those  paid  in  mo.st  other  States, 
combine  to  act  as  a  powerful  magiu-t  on  distressed  families 
from  the  great  Southwest.  The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion maintains  the.se  unfortunate  people  until  they  are 
eligible  for  State  relief,  when  they  become  an  additional  load 
upon  the  alieady  overburdened  California  taxpayers. 

Under  leave  granted  me  to  rxtend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
inst-rt  here  an  editorial  from  the  San  Fiancisco  Chronicle  of 
Pibruary  2,  this  year: 

MICRATORT    INDICF?rr5    HAVT   RIGHT   TO    A    CTTANCE 

Thp  ml?mtory  Ir.dlRffnts  that  havp  swamped  California's  relief 
problem  come  here  ait  American  citizen.?,  just  as  the  old-timers 
and  sfttlers  of  Callfornf.i  came.  They  have  the  same  right  to 
establish  themselves  if  they  can. 

Ttie  old-timers  came  for  gold  If  they  did  not  And  It  thev  eot 
Jobs  If  they  could  If  they  could  not  get  work  they  took  to  farm- 
ing and  m  a  dav  before  there  was  any  taHc  of  Irrigation.  Some 
of  them  made  good      Some  had  a  very  tough  time. 

There  was  no  relief  agency  waiting  when  the  wagon  trains  pulled 
Into  California,  or  when  *he  pasrentrers  and  crews  went  over  the 
Bide  to  strike  out  for  land  But  thev  wore  tough  Only  the  tough 
ones  got  here  on  the  hard  haul  acro.«is  ihe  continent,  around  the 
Horn,  or  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  They  came  here  to  better 
their  econcmlc  position  in  life  and  thev  used  what  they  fo\md. 
If  they  failed  they  usually  got  good-hearted  h«'lp  to  tr>-  again,  or 
a  collection  was  taken  up  to  pay  their  fare  horrie  to  where  they 
came  from 

Ninety  years  later  the  Americans  who  want  to  better  themselves 
and  come  to  Cnllfomla  to  try  are  cr^i'led  to  a  chance  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  community  and  ttecome  sel. '-respecting,  self- 
supptTting  citizens  They  have  claims  upon  conscience  and  hu- 
niuniiy.  and  cleHnlte  rights  These  rights  do  not  Include  the  one 
Of  permanently  attaching  themselves  to  California's  relief  grants. 
which  average  $29  76  per  month  comprTerl  with  the  $3  38  Okla- 
homa grant,  or  the  Texas  $7.90  grant,  the  high  mark  for  the  Ozark 
P.atoHU.  whence  the  migrants  come. 

The  migrant.^  have  a  right  to  come  n.s  American  citlrens.  but 
they  are.  properly,  wards  of  the  United  States,  not  of  California. 
Washington  has  shirked  lis  duty  In  thl.s  respect  and  makes  no 
■ecret  of  Its  cpinicn  tha:  any  duty  ends  or.co  mipiants — with 
Federal  aid.  meager,  but  more  than  tliey  would  get  at  home — have 
been  here  long  enough  to  claim  residence 

The  migrants  are  entitled  here  to  as  good  as  they  pret  at  home. 
Tliey  are  entitled  to  a  cliancc  to  bettsr  themselv.-s  and  to  an 
opp^ortunlty  to  acquire  any  suitable  Idle  lands  to  make  a  genuine 
eftcrt.  What  land  may  be  available  Is,  frankly,  not  the  be.it.  If 
they  try  and  fall.  It  Is  both  generous  and  economy  to  pay  their 
fare  back  to  the  places  they  came  from. 

The  point  brought  out  In  the  above  editorial  with  refer- 
ence to  making  suitable  land  available  to  m.i"j;rant  families 
Is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration  migratory  camps  are  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient at  best.  They  do  not  offer  a  permanent  solution  to 
a  relief  problem  that  Is  p'owing  rapidly  more  oppressive 
and  that  is  concentrated  pr;inarily  In  my  State. 

Why  must  these  needj'  families  travel  a  thousand  or  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  to  secure  help  which  should  be  avail- 
aWe  to  them  in  their  home  communities?  California  has  a 
primary  duty  to  perform  in  caring  for  its  own  citizens,  many 
of  whom  are  in  need  of  pubhc  assistance,  and  simply  can- 
not continue  to  assume  the  large  proportion  of  an  additional 
burden  which  is  in  reality  a  national  problem. 


Members  of  the  California  delegation  in  Congress  have 
been  seeking  a  solution  for  seme  time,  and  we  are  hopeful 
of  presenting  a  comprehensive  plan  to  the  Congress  in  the 
not  too  distant  future.  I  hope  that  otlur  Members  of  the 
House  will  give  us  iheir  wholehearted  cooperation  when  the 
proper  time  comes. 


Lincoln  Day  Address  at  Knoxville,  Tcnn. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAPwKS 

OP 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  23.  1040 


ADDRESS  OF  HON,   KENNETH   F.   SIMPSON.   ^fEMBER   OF    THE 
REPUBLICx\N    NATIONAL    CO\LMITTEE 


Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  lo 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  present  a  copy  of  the  address 
of  Hen.  Kenneth  F.  Simpson,  member  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  New  York  State,  delivered  at  the  Lin- 
coln Day  dinner  of  the  Knoxville  Young  Republican  Club 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn..  on  Satuiday.  February  10,  1940. 

It  was  Just  80  years  ago  that  a  relatively  unknown  candidate — a 
dark  horse — rnn  away  with  the  Republican  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent. Some  of  the  eastern  newspapers  knew  so  little  about  h'.m 
that  they  had  to  sen'l  inquiries:  Was  his  first  name  Abram  or 
Ab-ra-ham?  How  could  the  new  Republican  Party  put  before  the 
voters  at  such  a  critical  time  Jn.st  a  former  one-term  Concressman. 
utterly  untried  by  any  administrative  or  executive  ofllce? 

Under  more  pressure,  enduring  more  hardships  thnn  any  Presi- 
dent before  him.  this  "typscal  prairie  lawyer  "  brought  the  Union 
safely  through  the  Irrepressible  conflict,  and  before  his  tragic  death 
showed  the  Nation  the  path  toward  reconstruction  and  reconcilia- 
tion, "with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all. " 

We  face  th  s  year  no  crisis  as  grave  as  that  faced  by  Lincoln. 
But  this  critical  election  year  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Let  us  look  to  the  philosophy  of  Lincoln,  so  succef=sful  in  his 
day.  for  guidance.  And  if  we  cannot  find  In  Lincoln's  works  an 
economic  or  social  program  that  will  cure  the  Ills  of  the  twentieth 
century,  we  may  at  least  find  In  him  some  guide  toward  the  state 
of  mind  In  which  a  solution  of  these  ills  may  be  approached;  we 
may  find  some  philosophy  about  human  relations,  some  insight 
Into  the  methods  of  national  progress  which  may  be  as  timely 
today    as  when  the  first  Republican  President  took  office. 

In  his  entire  career  Lincoln  was  never  to  be  found  in  the  camp 
of  extremLsts.  An  eminently  practical  politician,  he  was  always 
willing  to  compromL-e  unless  fundamental  principles  were  Involved. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  stand  for  an  unpopular  issue.  If  necessary. 
"Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right,"  he  once  told  his  party. 
"Stand  with  him  while  he  Is  right  and  part  with  him  when  he 
goes  wr  >ng." 

I  Incoln  had  a  deeper  faith  In  democracy  than  any  other  man  In 
public  life  at  the  time.  During  the  war  there  were  many  proposals 
that  he  should  b'^come  a  dictator,  but  he  steadfastly  rcfu'.td  to 
consider  them  As  he  stated  in  his  Gettysburg  address,  he  re- 
garded the  war  as  a  test  of  the  power  of  popular  government  to 
endure  such  a  crisis  He  Insisted  upon  giving  democracy  a  fair 
test      He  made  It  wcrk. 

This  man,  who  rose  from  so  low  a  station  to  such  a  high  one  by 
his  own  efTcrts,  who  belonged  to  the  underprivileged  one-third  cf 
a  nation  but  didn't  know  it,  believed  In  the  necessity  of  private 
Initiative  and  self-help.  I  can  best  Ulustrate  this  by  citing  a  letter 
written  by  Lincoln  to  his  stepbrother,  John  D  Johnston.  Johnston 
was  continually  hard  up.  Lincoln  often  assisted  him.  Finally, 
when  Jchnstou  wrote  to  atk  for  $80  more,  Lincoln's  patience  was 
exhausted  He  rcpLpcl.  In  effect,  as  fcUows:  "I  know  you  are  not  a 
lazy  man.  John,  bvit  you  are  always  Idle  because  you  think  you 
won't  got  enough  return  from  your  work  So  I  will  give  ycu  no 
more  unconditional  grants  of  money.  But  I  will  do  this:  If  you  go 
to  work  now  I  w.U  g:ve  you  a  dollar  for  every  one  you  earn  by  your 
own  labor  In  the  next  4  mouths  In  that  way  you  will  soon  b^  cut 
of  debt  and  you  wt!l  form  a  hab'.t  that  win  keep  you  cut  of  debt." 

Lincoln  waa  highly  sensitive  to  the  fundamental  rights  ol  labor. 
He  could  not  he.ve  been  otherwise,  for  the  scars  of  labor  were  on  his 
own  h;inds  He  c;.ce  assured  aa  audience  of  striking  New  England 
shoe  workers  thai  he  was  glad  they  lived  under  a  system  of  labor 
In  which  workers  had  the  right  to  strike.  But  with  equal  vigor  he 
insisted  that  the  rights  of  property  deserved  protection.  He  waa 
against — as  he  put  it — making  "war  upon  capital  "  He  was  glad  to 
welcome  to  lUs  sundard  la  18C0  the  support  of  eastern  capiullsla. 
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He  didn't  call  them  economic  royalists.  He  did  rot  consider  It 
wrong  or  antisocial  to  accumulate  wealth.  "Capital  has  it.s  rights," 
said  Lincoln,  "which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any  other  rights." 
He  did  not  believe  In  ranging  class  against  class. 

Dur.ng  Lincoln's  Presidency  there  was  hardly  a  man  In  the 
country  who  had  ever  read  a  book  or  held  a  musket  who  did  not 
th.nk  he  had  a  better  way  than  Lincoln  of  r'onnlt'.g  the  Govern- 
ment or  carrying  on  the  war.  The  White  House  w:is  under  con- 
tinual pressure  from  fpeclal  Interests  to  adopt  this  or  that  bene- 
ficial policy — often  beneficial  only  to  themselves.  While  willing 
to  Ustv-n  to  everyone,  he  turned  pressure  groups  away  empty- 
handed. 

Lincoln  believed  that  the  world  moves  for\^nrd.  If  he  were 
here  today,  he  would  not  advise  that  we  repudiate  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  the  past  10  years  and  attempt  to  restore 
the  pattern  of  1928.  We  all  should  like  to  restore  its  prosperity 
but  'AC  must  never  try  to  restore  its  smugness  and  its  social 
self-satisfaction.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  restore  lis  Indifference  to 
social  reform. 

The  past  10  years  have  given  us  an  under^tandinc^  of  the 
need  for  certain  social  reforms  but  we  have  failed  to  acquire 
a  clarity  of  direction.  We  have  been  in  the  position  of  a  patient 
whose  doctor  each  day  changes  his  diagnosis  [:nd  prescribes  a 
new  remedy.  Wl.en  we  were  diagnosed  In  1932  we  were  told  that 
we  were  sick  frcm  too  much  competition.  The  antitrust  laws 
were  suspended.  The  cure-all  was  N.  R.  A.  N.  R.  A.  fostered  more 
cicnopoly  in  2  years  by  governmental  decree  than  natural  economic 
processes  cov.ld  breed  In  a  dece.de.  The  admmistrallon's  own 
committee — the  Darrow  committee — set  up  to  investigate  the 
N.  R.  A.,  reported  that  N.  R.  A.  had  done  Incalculable  harm  to 
small  business. 

After  N.  R.  A.  was  declared  unconstitutional,  we  were  re- 
dlasnosed.  It  seems  that  the  first  diagnosis  was  wrong  becau.se 
the  second  diagnosis  was  that  we  sneered  from  lack  of  competi- 
tion. Now  an  enlarged  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  EK  part- 
ment  is  prepared  to  launch  upcn  a  new  wave  of  prosecutions. 
Not  that  seme  of  these  prosecuticns  may  not  be  Justified.  Tliat 
Is  not  my  criticism.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that 
UDon  such  a  fundamental  matter  of  policy  we  have  seesawed 
violently  back  and  forth,  from  one  direction  to  the  other. 

As  a  second  Instance,  you  will  recall  that  this  administration 
came  into  power  decrying  Mr.  Hoover's  extravagance.  It  now  spends 
just  twice  as  much  money  In  1  year  as  Mr.  Lincoln  needc^d  to 
win  the  Civil  War — In  4  years.  B-latedly,  on  the  eve  of  a  new  clec- 
t.on.  It  has  a  few  equivocal  words  to  say  In  favor  of  economy. 

As  a  th:rd  instance  you  will  recall  that  In  1932  the  administra- 
tion started  out  en  a  program  whose  purpose  it  was  to  Inflate  prices. 
The  price  structure  was  too  unstable.  It  had  to  be  made  rigid. 
The  administration  has  now  shifted  Its  stand  Comm.cdlty  prices 
are  now,  it  claims,  too  high  and  the  price  structure  to  rigid 

Bad  as  Is  this  practice  of  ru-^hing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
it  is  made  even  worse  by  the  dogmatic  fashion  in  which  It  is  done. 
When  a  new  policy  Is  decided  upcn  it  is  handed  down  as  from  Mount 
Sinal.  It  never  stK-ms  to  occur  to  anyone  to  say  that  if  the  new 
policy  is  so  dead  right,  then  the  la.st  policy,  which  was  Its  direct 
opposite,  must  have  been  d-ad  wrong.  Lincoln  used  to  have  a 
little  story  to  Illustrate  the  frame  of  mind  of  people  who  simply 
would  not  let  their  pet  ideas  be  questioned.  A  young  man  v,as 
parading  his  horse  at  a  Kentucky  horse  sale  to  .show  off  its  fine 
points,  when  a  man  whispered  to  him.  "Look  here,  ain't  that  hcr.se 
got  the  splint;?"  and  the  young  man  answered:  "Mister,  I  don't 
know  wha't  the  splints  Is,  but  if  its  good  for  h:m,  he's  got  It,  and 
if  it  alnt  good  for  him.  he  ain't  got  It." 

It  is  not  merely  In  our  eccncmlc  policy,  but  In  our  political 
methods  that  we  are  adrift  We  encourage  rather  than  rcprc&s 
political  pres-sure  groups.  We  have  seen  the  growth  of  a  relief 
lobby,  an  A  P  of  L.  lobby,  a  C.  I  O.  lobby,  a  farm  lobby,  a  sugar 
lobby,  a  utilities  lobby,  a  mtmillons  lobby,  and  so  forth. 

To  quote  the  words  of  President  Clarence  A.  Dykstra.  of  Wis- 
consin' University.  "At  this  very  moment  our  democracy  is  being 
chaUcnccd  by  pressure  group>s  who  want  large  portions  of  political 
pie  reirardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  majority  of  us. " 

In  1936  hundreds  cf  thousands  of  dollars  were  scooped  cut  of 
labor-union  treasuries  without  aulliorization  by  the  rank  and  file. 
John  L.  Lewis  has  cpenly  boasted  that  he  contributed  $500,000  to 
the  D.-mocratlc  campaign  fund  In  that  year.  Parenthetically,  he 
row  finds  that  It  wasn't  a  good  investment,  and  he  now  proposes 
to  sell  short  the  sectirltles  he  bought.  Of  course.  It  Is  no  evil 
for  labor  to  participate  In  politics;  labor  has  a  legitimate  Interest 
there  But  labor  should  participate  through  the  direct  and  demo- 
cratic action  of  the  rank  and  file.  It  Is  no  mere  right  for  the 
C.  I  O.  than  it  would  be  for  the  Liberty  League  or  the  National 
Association  of  Manufficturers  to  attempt  to  purchase  political 
lavor. 

I  do  not  share  the  belief  that  the  present  administration  must 
be  criticized  only  because  It  has  spent  large  sums  of  money.  But 
I  do  sav  that  It  ha»  spent  the  money  planlessly  and  recklessly, 
like  an  irresponsible  housewife.  I  do  not  share  the  belief  that  It 
Is  wrong  for  a  Federal  administration  to  promote  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  people.  But  I  do  say  that  it  is  wrong  for  any  admin- 
l.stration  to  encourage  an  attitude  of  mind  that  there  Is  no  way 
cut  of  misery.    It  is  wrong  to  rob  our  people  ol  aU  dei^ire  for  self- 


help      It  1s  wrong  to  take  the  opposite  course  frcm  that  which 
Lincoln  took  in  his  letter  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

That  does  net  mean  tliat  we  must  not  spend  at  all.  What  we 
need  Is  realistic  economy  In  government,  and  the  realism  is  as 
Important  as  the  economy.  We  must  strive  to  pet  more.  In  terms 
of  public  welfare,  for  every  public  dollar  spent.  Tliere  Is  such  a 
thing  as  false  economy.  In  the  current  economy  drive  Congress 
beheaded  three  Federal  agencies.  They  l.ad  performed  a  definitely 
useful  service.  Tlieirs  was  the  Job  of  gathering  facts  and  organiz- 
ing crucial  information  to  assist  In  mainiainlng  efficient  govern- 
mental activity.  It  would  be  just  as  silly  to  economize  by  cutting 
out  the  index  from  an  outline  of  history. 

I  said  that  the  administration  was  spending  recklessly  and  with- 
out a  plan.  I  know  of  no  better  Illustration  of  the  lack  of  sound 
budgeting  than  the  recent  appropriation  proposal  for  national 
defense.  The  first  c.'Sclal  administration  estimate  and  proposal 
was  for  an  immediate  appropriation  of  $1,300,000,000.  Tlie  spon- 
sors of  this  estimate  said  that  it  was  for  indispensable  and  imme- 
diate naval  construction.  Some  Members  of  Congress  had  the 
temerity  to  question  these  figures.  The  request  was  sliced  by  half 
a  billion  dollars,  and.  with  this  .slice,  the  greatest  naval  disaster  in 
modern  times  took  place — 52  paper  destroyers,  along  with  a  number 
of  cruisers  and  submarines,  were  scuttled.  Tlic  country  wa.s  told 
that  this  tremendou.i  reduction  would  in  no  way  endanger  Its 
security.  If  the  reduced  naval  budget  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  Nation,  why  were  the.se  additional  destroyers,  cruisers,  and 
submarines  demanded?  The  Budget  policy  of  the  administration 
seems  to  be  to  ask  for  much  and  to  settle  for  less.  This  reminds 
me  of  the  story  of  the  gentleman  who  rushed  up  to  his  friend  and 
frantically  requested  a  short-term  loan  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
friend  was  aghast  and  said  that  he  could  not  possibly  advance  a 
million  dollars— all  he  had  on  him  was  $1.  Wliereupon  the  bor- 
rower exclaimed,  "All  right;  give  me  the  dollar;  I  am  in  no  mood 
to  dicker." 

Now  let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 

Although  there  Is  no  one  figure  In  our  party's  history  the  humil- 
ity and  humanity  of  whose  philosophy  can  furnish  a  better  guide 
to  us  for  1940  than  Abraham  Lincoln,  yet  the  tradltirn  and  the 
glory  of  his  leadeiship  will  not  alone  suffice  for  Republican  success 
this  year. 

This  is  not  a  year  when  we  can  take  down  one  of  our  past  party 
platforms  from  the  shelf,  blow  the  dust  off  it.  revise  it  a  little  and 
offer  It  In  evidence  as  our  statement  of  party  doctrine. 

The  case  analn.^t  tlie  admlnistrutlon  should  be  thoroughly  and 
simply  stated.'  This  is  being  done  by  our  party  spoke.3men,  articu- 
lately   and    forcefully.     It    is    unanswerable. 

But  the  Republican  campaign  of  1940  must  not  be  an  anvil 
chorus  of  abuse  and  criticism  of  the  New  Deal  and  all  lU  motives 
and  all  its  objectives. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  by  admitting  the  validity  of 
many  of  the  social  reforms  of  the  past  7  years,  we  are  betraying 
the  Republican  Party.  That  was  the  Issue  of  otir  primary  fight  In 
New  York  la^t  fall. 

Do  we  betray  our  party  If  we  approve  a  measure  which  limits 
hours  cf  toil  so  that  a  wage  earner  <?an  get  a  look  at  the  sun  and 
Sky  on  week  days  as  well  as  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday? 
Do  we  betray  our  party  If  we  approve  a  measure  which  commands 
that  a  wage  earner  be  paid  at  least  enoufh  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together?  Do  we  betray  our  party  If  we  approve  a  measure  which 
protects  the  unwary,  Includinc  the  widow  and  the  lru.stets  of 
Infants'  and  Incompetents'  funds  against  the  glib  patter  of  a  high 
pressure  stock  salesman?  Do  we  betray  our  party  If  we  approve 
a  measure  which  compels  a  boss  and  his  hired  man  to  sit  down 
amicably  and  work  out  their  own  problems  rather  than  resorting 
to  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  price  for  which  is  ultimately  borne  by 
the  consumer? 

Betrayal?  Nonsense.  Let  the  truth  be  known.  The  Republican 
Party  has  too  often  been  betrayed  by  those  In  whose  hearts  and 
minds  there  Is  no  compassion  or  thought  for  the  man  behind  the 
plow,  the  man  in  the  factory,  and  the  man  on  the  street. 

We  must  make  an  honest  and  realistic  analysis  of  that  which  Is 
good  and  that  which  Is  bad  In  the  measures  that  have  been  pro- 
duced during  the  past  7  years,  and  firmly  determine  to  pre.-erve 
the  good,  reject  the  bad.  and  revise,  amend,  and  make  workable 
such  as  need  revision.  We  must  not  set  the  clock  back;  all  we 
should  try  to  do  Is  to  make  the  clock  keep  better  time. 

The  clearest,  the  ablest  statmicnt  of  this  point  of  view  that  I 
have  seen  may  be  found  In  a  recent  magazine  article.  If  I  were  a 
college  prcfe.-sor  I  would  recon-'.mend  it  as  required  rending  for 
those  who  will  write  the  Republican  platform  for  1940.  It  is  pub- 
ll.'^hcd  In  the  January'  i.ssue  of  the  American  Mercury  magazine. 
Even  the  title  is  challenging:  "Tlie  New  Deal  Must  Bo  Salvaj^ed." 

The  Republican  Party  has  no  choice.  It  n.ust  look  forward.  A 
great  d^ai  of  water  has  flowed  over  the  Norrls  and  Boulder  Dams. 
It  would  be  a  sorry  program  that  sought  to  make  it  flow  back. 

Let  us  curb  sectional,  local,  and  narrow  group  loyalties  in  the 
interest  of  national  unity.  Our  program  mu.st  not  be  designed 
to  single  out  any  group  for  crlticl.sm  or  for  favor. 

A  great  opportunity  for  national  leadership  is  here.  It  must 
not  be  neglected.  It  must  not  be  misused  Let  us.  In  conclusion, 
as  Republicans,  highly  resolve  that  we  may  so  set  our  own  hou-e 
In  order  and  so  set  our  faces  to  the  rising  sun,  with  firm  convicti.on 
that  our  cause  Is  Just,  that  the  party  cf  Lincoln  shall  again  be  the 
liibtrurucnt  of  national  salvation. 
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Senator  William  E.  Borah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23.  1940 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  IPVTLLIAM  E    BORAH  BY  DEAN  FRANK  A. 
r.HEA  AT  EOISE.  IDMIO.  JANUARY  25.  1940 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarts  in  the  Record.  I  include  tho  following  appropriate 
tribute  paid  to  our  drcra.'-od  illustrious  statesman.  Senator 
William  E.  Boraii,  by  Dean  Frank  A.  Rhea,  delivered  at  the 
funeral  services  at  the  State  capitol  In  Boise,  Idaho,  on  Jan- 
uary 25: 

Oii<'*s  8«rn.«se  cf  Inadequacy,  as  well  as  one's  sense  of  Inopportune- 
refs.  art«  a«  n  drtrmn'  to  wcrds  Wisdom  would  sucg'St  that 
silence  Is  the  hlchest  trtbutr  or.e  can  pay  to  this  truly  great  man 
whom  the  whole  world  mourns  today  And  yet.  and  yet.  there  are 
certain  things  which  rry  out  to  be  sr.ld  The  simpllrity  of  the  man 
himself,  however,  will  be  a  restralulng  Influence  In  the  rush  of 
thoughts  stirred  within  us  by  a  contemplation  of  his  life  and  service 
to  mankind 

It  l8  of  hl^  ofmpllclty  that  I  wntild  speak  flr=t  The  slmp'.lclty  of 
dresB.  for  which  he  was  noted,  the  simplicity  of  his  manner  of  living, 
was  not  a  studied  simplicity;  It  was  the  very  essence  of  Mr.  Borahs 
character. 

There  stand.s  In  the  hinterlnnd  of  Id.iho  a  penk  wMch  soar=  above 
Its  fellows  us  the  man  for  whom  It  was  nam'"d  s. -ared  above  his  fel- 
low men  TTie  poak  stands  in  simple  f^randt^ur,  Its  escarpments  plain 
and  unadorned,  reachlije:  upwnrd  Intd  the  heavens,  th"  very  expression 
cf  simplicity  and  strenj^th  The  nimpUrry  of  Mr  BonAii  wiw  n  con- 
stant rebuke  to  the  air  of  srphlsMratlon  with  which  the  modern 
world  seeKs  to  veil  Its  Impoverishment  of  «tral(?htforward  thinking. 
His  simj  litity  wa«  expressed  in  the  clmr  thinking  of  thi-  man  and 
in  the  beautlfut  diction.  In  which  he  Knew  no  etiunl  The  world  hna 
much  to  learn  of  the  besuty  and  endttraiire  of  simplicity 

Th"  n»*xt  thlnn  of  which  I  w  uld  speak  Is  his  IntejfTlty  Mnxint 
IVirsh  stands  not  merely  nutllnrd  In  slnipllrlty,  but  It  stands  firmly 
MKKlhst  the  storms  of  wln'1  snd  rnln.  firmly  sKuinst  the  preaonre  of 
ice  ami  snow  So  did  Benntfir  B«i«*m  stand  senltist  the  wituls  of 
jK'pUlar  apprnvsl  stid  poll' if  nl  r <|>eflif  tn  v  N'pf  "Mild  ntiv  ptes- 
(Hir*  ff -m  Wl»h"1l»  fr\U*o  film  'p  swefVe  from  Uie  ps'h  h"  feft  ♦(.  be 
fM  fw»«»»  wh«.»i.ih  f)|4  fee»  should  fri      Mefi  dtfe'ed  WMh  Mr    ftorMt. 

,1  It  ,    I    ,,.,1     ,  ' ,.     t,n.     tt....    •»,..,    t'""    •""•♦•H   h'fti    wrfn«    fli»'f 

»•  ■>      ■   '•  if  '"•    • '■"■  ■«"    ■   •    h"  wnn  UfitiPt*\y  wtnnm. 

I '  •/      '   •»•...''.>    Mr    J«'«"«»f   ••'./.f|   N4  ftrttilf   M  the   fi^-nM 


I.     . 


.— M     »,,     t.l>. 
I    "■      ' 


«M     •Mif     > 

»'«♦)«      >-     ■■     I  ■  ■'         (•  .  1    » 

,  ■   I   i<  .  I    ttn    ^4.' '  ■    -t       •■    •  i 


■  ' '     »t'^i  hhi^iHi^  f§4mM9  fit^m  nm 

-^  >  <  'I  'liv  v.tiiuy  •;(  aunih  «mm4  M)  nlmut  iitm, 

liMt  I'lt  III-  <  I  .1  I  I  '  wiuiiii  u>!  I<)vt'<l,  H«  w«  wuhril  tiUn 
tr»M4  ih«  I  ■  •  '   <  -u  .  Ill  HitKuisl)  ol  •iHii    wn  MW  »frt<>h  th« 

i«v>Imiu>u  '   */rr<ii  low  ha  b«>rif  t\ttr     Aiiw.ng  niy  prt/<.'(i  poMuta* 

•loiia  la  a  U  It  r  rr.icii  UfiiHiDr  IWhiaii,  wruiDii  judt  iktur  that,  ««• 
|jrr»»in<<  hii  d' '  I'  k'-  'twde  for  Mit>  Uoratr«  recuvtry  yar  her,  U\a 
pHlhway  inUi  iltH  fuiuie  puitiu  aiuiie.  but  there  Riu»t  coina 
ftUrt(tng  in  upon  her  tod:iV  wave  upon  wave  of  a/Tectlonate  sym- 
paihy.  not  only  from  th.>.<e  whom  »he  knows,  but  from  countless 
thousands  whom  «he  c.iti  r.e\\  r  kiif^w  save  thruugh  this  tender 
bond  of  •jrmpaihy  The  harassed  and  perplexed  men  and  wi)men 
of  war-torn  Europe  will  for^'-t  ih^lr  o'aii  g:rl<"f  today,  and  their 
|i«arta  will  turn  toward  th;s  d;staut  place,  while  across  the  va-^t 
expanse  of  space  that  soparaus  her  from  them  will  come  this  mes- 
sage and  this  prayer:  "Be  brave!  Be  strong!  God  bless  you  this 
day  and  through  th'  days  to  come  "  There  comes  to  mind  the 
lines  of  Grace  Null  Crowe'll : 

"I  thluk  that  Ood  Is  proud  of  these  who  bear 

A  sorrow  bravely.     Proud  Indeed  of  tht-m 
Who  wulk  straikjht  throusrh  the  dark  to  find  Him  there. 

And  kneel  in  faith  to  touch  His  jrarment"s  hem. 
Oh.  prcud  of  them  who  lift  their  heads  to  shake 

The  tears  away  from  eyes  prown  djm. 
Who  tighten  quivering  lips  and  turn  to  take 

The  only  road  they  and  that  leads  to  Him. 


"How  proud  He  must  be  of  them!     He  who  knows 

A'.l  sorrow  and  how  hard  grief  Is  to  bear. 
I  think  he  sees  them  coming,  and  He  goes 

With  out'^tretched  p.rms  and  hands  to  meet  them  there. 
And  with  a  l(X5k — a  touch  en  hand  or  head — 

Each  finds  hl6  hurt  heart  strangely  comforted." 

There  are  two  portentous  moments  when  God  speaks  to  a  man. 
Once,  when  He  endows  a  man  with  faculties,  or  talen'-s.  as  our  Lord 
calls  them  in  the  parable;  It  may  be  five,  or  two,  or  one.  Tlie 
nimibcr  Is  not  signiftcant.  since  God  says  to  every  man,  'Occupy 
till  I  come  "  The  next  pcrti-ntcus  moment  comes  with  the  day  of 
reckoning  when  a  man  must  give  an  accoiuit  of  his  stewardship. 
Then  happy  Is  the  man  to  whom  God  says,  "Well  done,  good  and 
fal»hfiU  servant." 

The  constancy  of  Mr.  Borah  in  the  fullf\!lment  of  the  duties 
of  his  life,  and  the  consecration  of  his  talents  to  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  men,  disclose  how  diligently  he  heard  God's  first  word 
to  him  with  the  bestowal  of  rich  abilities.  "Occupy  till  I  com**. " 
and  they  a-jiure  U'^  that  he  now  hpppily  hears  Gods  second  word, 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant!" 

God  grant  that  some  waiting  hand  will  take  up  the  torch  he 
now  lays  down!  God  ^rant  that  some  now  silent  tongtie  will 
spciik  the  truth  p.s  courageously  as  he  sp>oke  It!  How  straight  the 
heart  of  youth  perceives  the  lesson  of  Mr.  Borahs  life,  as  w>\s 
witnessed  bv  tlie  tribute  of  a  16-year-old  youth  In  Washlnf^ton : 
"God  E-Ue  us  men!  The  time  demands  strong  minds,  great  hearts, 
true  faith,  and  willing  hands." 

I  conclude  by  reminding  you  of  the  Christian  note  of  victory  In 
death.  As  life  conies  from  God.  so  life  returns  to  Ood.  Though 
our  hearts  be  heav/  with  grief,  we  sorrow  not  as  men  without 
hope.  Though  tears  dim  our  eyes  wc  look  trustfully  and  hope- 
fully up  Into  the  face  of  our  loving  Heavenly  Fatlier,  and  our 
hearts  are  strongly  comforted  by  the  words  of  our  Blessed  ly^rd, 
who  by  His  death  didst  take  away  the  sting  of  death.  "Because 
I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 

"God  of  the  Living.  In  whose  eyes 
Unveiled  Thy  whole  creation  lies. 
All  souls  are  Thine:  wc  must  not  say 
That  those  arc  dc.id  who  pxss  away. 
From  this  our  world  of  flesh  set  free: 
We  know  them  living  unto  Thee. 
Released  from  e:\rthly  toll  and  strife, 
With  Tliee  l.s  hidden  still  their  life; 
Tlilne  are  thrlr  thoughts,  tliclr  works,  their  jxjwers, 
All  Thine,  and  yet  most  truly  ours; 
For  well  we  ku/W    where'er  they  be, 
Our  dend  are  living  unto  Ther 
Not  FpUt  like  wuter  on  the  Kr(!und. 
Not  wrspp'-d  in  drenniless  sic  p  profotind, 
Not  wnndrrim;  In  iifiknown  de«pRir 
Beyond  Thv  vnirp,  TlilfiP  arm.  Thy  care; 
Not  left  fit  Up  tike  fallen  free; 
Not  dend    but  llvlnje  unf/i  Th*"*." 

Ttlef^   \n  nn  nnf-l'til  prster  wh'h   fh"  fhtltMnfl  Thtlfeh   hs«  Wld 

ffr  (if't  ^hilfUPK  IhrctH'h  '(•"  «»•  V."-  n    >  r,..  ■  ■  ,■   ■    o    ..     ..   >ri 

h»i,..lf  'i  M.P  m^u\  >ii  Wffl,t««   ^■'■^»   flo"4M        M-  /    •■      Of...  1,    •),« 

fTff'-/     /.f     O     M     fP«t     Sh    p*1tt>§4    i*Ml    tttHf     »»ihk     pt>tpf       'I     -ll'M"     M>     .fl 

hittt.  ^^^^^^^^ 

tt(«(j{tff#f,#wdt.)l«<Mh(^*'  Milt 

NT 

HON,  GKonni:  w,  cua.ik 

L/(r    |h(>lAhA 

IN  'IHl'.  II'H'.SK  DV  KKI'UKHKNTATIVKS 
Friday,  February  2 J,  ItiiO 


ARTICLE    VIXOU    OUR    SUNDAY    Vli-ITOR,    HUN'nNGTON,    ItTD 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remaik.^.  I  include  an  article  from  a  recent  issue 
of  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  a  Catholic  newspaper  published  at 
Huntington,  Ind.  The  article  concerns  H.  R.  5757,  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  to  discourage  the  publication  of  obscene 
literature.  This  b'.ll  has  p>assed  the  House  and  is  now  await- 
ing action  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads.    The  article  follows: 

[From  Otir  Sunday  Visitor,  of  Htmtlngton.  Ind.] 

Two  weeks  ago  we  made  mention  In  this  column  of  House  bill 
5757.  which  Is  des-.cned  to  force  publication  in  all  periodicals 
of  the  names  of  their  editors  and  publl.-.hers.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  identuy  the  pubhshers  of  lewd  Uteraturc.     Most  of  those 
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publishers  try  to  conceal  their  Identity  and  e^Tn  the  actual  place 
of  publlcivion  of  their  magazine.  If  they  had  to  reveal  their 
names,  they  would  be  too  much  ashamed  to  lend  themselves  to 
the  production  and  circulation  of  printed  fllth.  Since  mention 
was  m;Kle  of  this  bill,  many  readers  have  asked  for  further 
particulars  about  It. 

The  bill  has  been  passed  unanimously  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Olhces  and  Post  Roads.  It  has  won  the  support  of  thovusiinds 
ol  individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  N  O  D  L.  campaign  and 
of  manv  organization.";  which  have  been  working  for  a  clean-up  in 
the  movies,  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  magazine  field  Non-CathoUcs 
as  well  as  Catholics  approve  It.  Prof.  Theodore  Grabbner.  of  Con- 
ccrdla  Lutheran  Seminary  In  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  pledges  sup- 
port of  the  bill  by  the  Civic  Union  of  St.  Louis  when  he  writes  to 
Represent  at  Ue  Gillie: 

•The  worst  fiction  obtainable  today  in  America  is  being  distrib- 
uted in  publications  which  cannot  be  traced  by  any  indication  o!i 
title  pace  or  ^Tapper.  In  every  case  the  names  and  addresses  are 
fictitious.  As  you  well  km^w.  this  material  is  being  distributed  by 
truck,  sn  as  to  avoid  Indictment  under  the  Federal  law. 

"Our  orpaiilzatlcn  represents  some  40  religious  and  civic  bodes 
of  St.  Lous,  and  we  are  certainly  with  you  In  this  fight   ' 

The  Gillie  bill  would  make  It  a  criminal  offense  for  any  publica- 
tion to  conceal  the  Identity  of  Its  publishers,  editors,  and  owners,  or 
place  of  publication.  Violation  would  carry  with  It  a  maximum  fine 
of  $2,500  and  lmpr:sonmeni  for  not  more  than  1  year. 

We  urge  all  who  would  reduce  the  quantity  (>i  moral  fllth  distrib- 
uted thmughout  the  Nation  to  write  to  members  of  the  Senate 
committee  and  recommend  passage  of  the  GUlle  bill  by  the  United 
States  Senate  at  this  se.ssion  of  Congress. 

We  list  below  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Ct  mmittee 
on  Post  omres  niid  Post  Roads  They  may  be  addressed  at  the  Sen- 
ate OlTlce  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Kenneth  McKellar  of  Tennessee  (chairman);  Carl  Hayden.  of 
Arizona;  Josiah  William  Bailey,  of  North  Carolina;  W  J  Bulow.  of 
South  Dakota;  James  F.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina;  James  C  O'Ma- 
honey.  of  Wyoming;  James  E.  Murray,  of  Montai^a;  Dennis  Chavez, 
of  New  Mrxlco:  Rufh  D  Holt,  of  West  Virginia;  Alien  J  Ellender.  of 
Louisiana:  Williiim  H  Smathers.  of  New  Jcr^ey;  James  M  Mead,  cf 
New  York:  D  Worth  Clark,  of  Idaho;  Pat  McCarrnn.  of  Ni  vada; 
Lynn  J  Frazier.  of  North  Dakota;  Robert  M  I.n  Follette.  Jr..  cf 
Wisconsin.  Styles  Brlclge«.  of  New  Hampshire;  James  J.  Davis,  cf 
PeunsylVttiilu.  and  C«yde  M    Ueed.  of  Kansas. 


The  ("hallcnffc  of  Individualism 
KXTKNSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZLU 

frMMtlitk  Wl  »|U'  H^i  iiHh    f  l/>''lM'l<    <  'I'/  "f  Mh  i  /Ml»'i-«  duU    >  It  'i 

l>y  lh«*  ««ri'i<Mi»iM  li'iiii  H«  fii(h!,|v»iii!«  iiiiii  .1  Wm  I  u«f  Pr/  ui", 

Ml  UjtiMU*  ColU'V*'  'II  f>hmutv  Jft.  Hi  Whirh  ilUW  Utt  luilUt- 
fftry  d^'Uf''''  '>t  (\i'<'Un  (it  lttW.j  wan  conferred  up/H  our  rol- 
leneu'*,  th«t  «t-nU«maM  fn  in  P<-nnhylVtti»ri   i  Mr    DintHi. 

Pr  %/lr('\uiu  nienibTi  of  Mie  faruliy  bid  frlendii  of  Urhlnus,  I 
apprecjHte  the  honor  ol  ]<  ;Miii.i  \*ilh  you  t^Kluy  in  a  rt-ttftiunatiou 
of  our  Irtiih  In  the  "j/ood  and  vJ^aI  trudituin>»  of  Urbinun. '  They 
have  been  ehtatlUhid  l.y  the  fullne**  of  pu*t  ixpt-riei.rcB  Today 
they  are  challenged  by  rehtles*  tides  of  disappointment  and  doubt. 
I  belle-,  e  the  future  will  prove  their  Etabllity.  if  their  subbtaiice 
as  well  as  their  form  survivis. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  German  philosopher  Von 
Humboldt  declared  that  "the  object  toward  which  every  human 
bein;.;  must  ceastlessly  direct  his  efforts  Is  the  Individually  of 
power  end  freedom."  During  the  century  that  followed,  this 
philosophy  was  the  guiding  principle  in  the  ^-rowth  of  western 
clvUlzation.  forming  the  foundation  upon  which  men  developed 
new  fields  of  opportunity  and  more-abund.'^.nt  stjurccs  of  sat^- 
Xactlon.  Far-flunj;  frontiers  were  conquered  by  the  freedom  of 
individual  adventure  and  by  the  power  of  Individual  ambition. 

But  a  change  has  taken  place.  A  tendency  to  dlsrrgiu-d  this 
principle  and  to  substitute  for  It  a  distinctly  inconslbtent  and 
Incompatible  premise  is  apparent  with  the  demand  that  power 
and  freedom  be  exchanged  for  safety  and  security.  We  arc  In  the 
midst  of  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  Ideals.  At  a  time  such  as  this 
I  believe  it  Is  wise  to  reappraise  the  earlier  principle  as  well  as 
the  divergence  from  it  and  to  examine  the  results  of  the  aban- 
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donment  where  it  has  taken  place.  As  for  myself.  I  am  still 
persuaded  that  the  full  development  of  the  individual  In  all  of 
his  faculties  should  t>e  the  prime  ptu-pose  of  society,  and  that 
from  the  standpo.nt  of  the  Individual  himself  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  society  an  Irreparable  damage  will  be  done  If  the 
abandonment  Is  made. 

Why  is  it  wiser  to  adhere  to  the  principle  that  the  well-rounded 
development  of  the  individual  as  a  personality  through  his  own 
elTorts,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  rights  and  interests  of 
other  individuals,  than  to  accept  the  premise  that  he  Is  but  an 
instrument  of  society — a  property  right  of  the  state? 

To  a  large  degree  the  course  of  our  lives  is  determined  by  the 
things  that  give  us  satisfaction.  What  may  be  pain  U)  one  Is  ft 
joy  to  another.  Experience  Is  purely  personal.  Each  Individual 
has  his  own  sensations.  Out  of  such  fer-llngs  his  idea  of  life 
results.  His  experience  is  a  product  of  his  own  sensations.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Individual,  as  a  member  of  society.  Is  the 
one  who  must  determine  those  things  which  give  him  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  pleasure  and  the  minimum  amount  of  pain, 
and  he  alone  can  decide  the  burden  he  is  willing  to  carry  to 
secure  the  benefit  which  he  seeks.  Against  the  background  of 
his  own  objectives  and  Ideals,  his  own  experiences,  each  indi- 
vidual can  best  weight  the  sacrifices  which  he  believes  are  nect^s- 
Siirv  and  worth  while  to  attain  his  goal.  No  one  else  has  his 
identical  exjieriences  and  Ideals  He  determines  values  He  de- 
cides the  price  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  that  which  he  believes 
will  satisfy  him. 

Having  made  his  decision  the  individual  must  equip  himself  for 
the  attainment  of  the  object  toward  which  his  energies  ore  directed. 
He  must  exercise  his  faculties  so  that  his  own  personality  may 
develop  and  expand.  Tliruugh  the  application  of  the  mind  to  the 
problems  requiring  thought  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  indi- 
vidual grows.  Tlirough  the  development  of  manual  skill  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  individual  Is  Increased.  Day  by  day  the  exercise 
of  individual  talents  makes  for  growth  and  Improvement,  with 
society  reaping  the  benefit  of  a  larger  and  fuller  life  from  tho 
IncreaVed  abilltv  of  earh  Individual  sower.  But  the  principle  of 
individualism  is  Just  as  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state 
as  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  tlie  citizen.  To  the  extent  that 
the  indlvidualliy  of  each  citizen  Is  developed  such  citizen  becomes 
more  valuable,  not  only  to  h'lm.self.  but  to  society  as  a  whole,  for 
society  is  but  the  sum  total  of  those  who  make  it  up.  It  has  no 
exi^tcnce  apart  from  the  constituent  Individuals  that  compose  It. 
It  is  not  an  end  In  itself  It  exist*,  only  because  of  individuals,  and 
its  strength  is  dependent  enliiely  tipoii  the  hardihood  of  those 
who  nve  a  part  of  It.  To  the  extent  that  the  individual  personality 
of  each  member  of  society  Is  developed  he  bernnies  a  more  valuable 
contributor  to  the  group  with  which  he  is  Identified  To  the  extent 
that  the  personalltv  of  'he  Individual  is  developed  there  Is  n  greater 
fullness  of  Uff.  not  only  fur  such  individual,  but  fir  all  others 
with  whom  he  llvis  and  works  and  mingles  He  becomes  a  lever 
for  the  Ktouj) 

The  fistrietloji  of  thf  deve1npm«nf  of  Individual  perwifnlMt  H 
hisllfled  by  s( me  on  the  gfotui'l  thnt  llmltriMf'fis  mift  l>e  e»=iflh- 
fl«tied  In  ('fdef  to  pefttilt  Ih"  po'slblf  (leV'W.pmrnl  (tf  IbdlvldiinH 
who  Inek  Hi*-  ttrcf  '  hieh  l«  ltitll«|»' tnshle  lo  i;fov/<h  lit  \n  wJit'fn  iht 
fleltls  III  oppofrunMv  Hit-  "Wl  fo  f»^  iU«-"  i\  tl  -I'tun  1o  tiyf.  if 
•h'  \t-if  In  »o  f1».v(  I*  jf  in  )if'(o(  H,  Ifi  m^fl  M«'«  ♦•"fiMHM'M*  HUH-t'lt*-' 
tifU  \i't<fli''  •■■"  *  '•'  'I  •'•1' (»^'l  It  "•h\>iii  («  Im  fiiMr»  IhffufH  fft#>M 
''f  i^*-HMH  t>-'i''  '•'  •.■.'•••. u.  nft'l  *ithU  phxhm  hnii  niiH  f-'<ttih  lUtmHlH 
t^,,.  ftt^  lii  7i  )l'\<„ttflf  i<l  Off  Ihitt'rUUh*  •**  lU'i**!  nf  Hi'itf-  HuHUt-if 
fff.f/M*  hH{i  hhf)  ti'ii-hth'f  hf  thhiHi'-<t'U  hit'Uiiiih''*  f  Iffll*-*'  ift^li 
^f>^ih}^^>|*^h•'h1  h  ••(•<.,  .(•"»  '•'  huh  U«*.  tinhfhi  ♦i..fi  fh*->ih'hht^ 
fnHit-i  Hit^d  *H|.»M' /It/  v.iii  H' htth^^f  t-iit-  t'^H^  ♦(.♦.!  ♦»>'.  <«v>.»H#<» 
)«.vwl  \h  inM*i  hi  h'  I.,!  iiltt->t  v.|i^  t^(-  Utitin^H  tUtfi  (i*>(fiM«  v<lM  Un 
fU'tniUH  fhthi-t  'o'i,  t  Af,Hi>t4t.>i  |)4*'li>*l^■n^  j/  >♦•*»  M*w>*»r»  h>^  * 
In  ...'.i.tlnih  kl-Hfi-ilh!/  th  »/'♦/(»)  /'-»  0*  Ji^hU  Hitt-tH  MtH  *>»  %H**-^y 
•.I)  OiHtitUti  U  ihi'  hhi-  UiihU  wM/ h  »w*  '  it/lx  i)  »»»»«.4*  ».*<-»»^t 
(it.|   ihf   Hi":  •'(        A*  ('W-»t  Mithli   t'lt    i>Mi>*,  )»m'''    »«I'''»*^  '-'♦'»  <"l«* 

(<>    M).     (!«:'/«  l//|;»»»*l»l    or    /.LXdolx    III    lhi,milil     UH't    t:lturt:ttt,i>h    Oh    llt» 

llalt   if   ih'iu.'  wh'/  U;ul(h    ut.ii  oMiy,  u-  tUtm    ltaH\iauui   ttmiiHU'M 
kiui.u!-*"--  Uitfir  fi.diru .oil!   run  m  w  fliafov<riii»  ht  nttuit.' 

'Ilji-  lUiii  ih  it  ih<  i^iKMnry  Miiit  of  «,<:».<(  y  u  thi-  U«'v<;lopmenl  ft 
will -rounded  individui»l«  iliroujjl*  tlj*  uppjitjition  ul  their  o<*n 
futulthfc  htc.ijne  u  purl  of  the  u.c\.i\.  pi<litita|,  und  ecoiumtlo 
thought  of  v.estern  clvili/atl'  n  in  the  latt  qujrur  of  Uit  fiight^^entli 
century  In  the  polltlrul  field  thI;.  piinnple  wan  the  main  Influ- 
fiire  that  produced  the  crncept  ot  cons' ilutlonal  democracy,  for  a 
coiifctitutlonai  demociacy  in  ecHentially  rounded  on  tlie  theory  that 
every  citizen  must  have  an  equal  voice  in  his  own  goveruuuni,  Tnat 
government  should  be  ihe  agent,  not  the  matter,  of  the  citizen. 
Every  charter  of  human  liberty  from  the  days  cf  a  weak  King  John 
has  been  a  victory  cf  individualism. 

Car  own  political  philosophy  was  establl-.hed  upon  the  theory 
that  the  Indivlduul  should  be  secure  again.st  the  will  of  a  man,  a 
mob.  find  a  majority.'  We  placed  constitutional  limitations  upon 
the  will  of  the  majority  in  order  to  protect  the  individual  and  those 
who  make  up  mlr.o;lty  groups  from  what  otherwise  might  be  the 
impulsive  decisions  of'  those  in  power,  with  the  constant  thought 
that  the  Individual  citizen's  rights  should  never  be  invaded  or 
despoiled. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  Indi- 
vidualism has  Ir  d  to  the  development  of  the  division  of  labor  and 
of  the  free  market  With  this  division  of  labor,  each  Individual 
has  been  free  to  specialize,  to  utilize,  and  to  develop  his  own  Indi- 
vldtial  skills,  his  own  talents,  along  those  lines  in  which  lie   is 
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best  fitted  and  in  which  hb*  own  personal  tendencies  direct  his 
ambitions  Only  where  an  individual  h;is  freedom  of  choice  of  the 
occupation  that  he  wislies  to  follow  can  a  satisfactory  system  of 
labor  develop  If  society  Is  stultified  by  the  dictates  of  custom. 
by  unreasonable  regulation,  or  by  the  regimentation  of  men.  a 
sy.stem  of  Industry  founded  upon  the  contribution  of  Individual 
skllla  Is  lmp<3sslble  In  order  to  have  the  successful  operation  of 
a  8yst»-m  of  the  division  of  labor,  there  muit  be  a  free  market. 
There  must  be  a  place  where  the  goods  and  services  produced  bv 
the  specialized  .skills  of  Individuals  can  be  exchanged  for  the  goods 
and  >ervlce8  they  require  from  others  The  talent  of  one  Is  ex- 
changed for  the  talent  of  another,  Each  life  Is  enriched  by  the 
exrharge. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  development  of  the  division  of  labor 
and  of  the  free  market  have  made  possible  the  tremendous  in- 
crease In  the  standard  of  living  in  western  civilization  during 
the  past  ISO  years.  W7jen  un  individual  was  forced  to  v;se  his 
■kills  in  diverse  and  divergent  directions,  he  could  not  possibly 
use  hl.s  own  natural  abilities  to  their  fullest  extmt.  for  he  was 
required  to  produce  m:uiy  things  that  his  own  skills  did  not  lend 
them.Helves  to  readily  But  when  each  Individual  can  u.se  his 
own  skllLs  for  the  production  of  those  things  for  which  he  Is 
best  fitted,  and  then  exchange  the  product  of  such  skills  for 
the  go«ds  and  services  that  h.'  needs.  It  makes  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  wealth  and  a  fuller  and 
richer  life  for  all 

The  free  market  and  the  full  application  of  the  division  of 
labor  go  hand  In  hand,  and  a  free  market  and  the  division  of 
labor  are  dejv-ndent  rntlrelv  for  their  successful  operation  upon 
the  development  of  the  individual  Wlien  nn  individual  Is  free 
to  bargain  and  trade  the  goods  and  s-rvices  prodviced  by  his 
own  specialized  skills  for  the  go<ids  and  .services  produced  by 
the  application  of  the  specialized  skills  of  others,  he  Is  given  full 
opportunity  to  develop  his  individual  talents  with  the  a;vsurance 
that  his  skill  win  Inevitably  Increase  the  value  of  his  worth  in 
thp  market  place,  and  give  him  a  greiuor  return  for  his  endeavor 
-  Lhan  he  might  otherwie  secure 

It  )«e«<ms  to  me  that  the  best  proof  of  the  value  to  .society  of  the 
priticiple  of  incIivlduuUsm  l.s  to  be  found  In  the  results  that  have 
b«>en  produced  It  has  given  tis  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Habeas 
Corpu."*  Act.  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution,  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  free  education, 
religious  freedom  and  toleration,  the  destruction  of  feudalism  and 
autfvratlc  privilege,  and  the  expansion  of  culture  on  a  wider  and 
broader  .«cale  than  has  ever  been  known  before.  It  has  created  the 
wish  for  better  things  and  ln.splred  the  will  to  obtain  them.  Above 
all  else,  the  individual  has  been  magnified.  His  horizons  have  been 
broad-ned  His  ambitions  have  been  challenged.  His  abilities  have 
grown.  His  satisfactions  have  been  lncrens'.»d  and  the  abundance 
of  life  and  the  Joy  of  living  It  have  been  lifted  from  the  dull 
drxidgery  of  monotony  to  new  vistas  of  endeavor.  Freedom  stimu- 
lates adventure      Security  invite*  stagnation. 

The  accomplishments  of  IndlvUluall.sm  have  been  far  reaching 
They  did  not  occur  overnight.  They  were  the  result  of  perse- 
vercnce  and  patience.  Time  was  required  for  the  seed  to  germinate, 
for  the  plant  to  grow,  for  the  flower  to  blossom.  But  there  are 
alwavs  those  who  are  Unpatlent  for  the  seed  to  ripen  before  the 
stalk  has  Its  full  strength.  Despite  the  record  of  the  past,  we  have 
thofe  in  our  midst  who  insist  that  greater  progress  could  be  made 
If  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  rather  than  the  sovereignty  of  the 
citizen,  were  established;  If  Individual  freedom  and  power  were 
surrendered  for  safety  and  sectirlty;  If  collectivism  were  substi- 
tuted for  Individualism.  It  Is  the  same  philosophy  so  well  de- 
scribed  bv  Mus.solinl  as  that  ''which  accepts  the  individual  only 
Insofar  as  his  Interests  coincide  with  those  of  the  state."  It  is 
the  philosophy  which  Is  premi.sed  on  the  foundation  that  the 
state  Is  all  wise  and  all  powerful:  that  the  state  exists  as  an  end 
In  itself:  that  there  are  no  limitations  on  the  Intelligence  or  the 
Integrity  of  the  rulers  and  no  limitations  on  their  competence  or 
their  conscience.  It  is  the  philosophy  that  has  given  to  the  world 
a  Stalin,  a  Mussolini,  a  Hitler  It  Is  the  philosophy  upon  which 
dictators  must  depend.  It  Is  the  antithesis  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
It  Is  a  philosophy  which  dictates  what  men  may  plant  and  how 
much  they  may  harvest;  where  they  may  work  and  how  much  they 
may  earn;  what  they  may  worship  and  how  they  may  pray:  when 
thev  mav  speak  and  what  they  may  hear.  It  Is  the  same  philosophy 
that  has  always  given  to  the  world  Its  days  of  tyrarmy  and  its 
times  of  despotism. 

I  b-Ueve  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  Incident  to  this  new  philos- 
ophy Is  the  threat  which  It  holds  to  otir  Idea  of  a  universal  fran- 
chise The  franchl.se  has  been  extended  to  all  citizens.  All  per- 
sons capable  of  exercising  an  Informed  Judgment  may  express  that 
Judgment  In  the  management  of  the  body  politic.  It  is  the  heart 
of  our  democratic  process.  It  depends  upon  the  Irdlvidual.  upon 
his  ability  to  weigh  and  determine  issues:  to  think  things  through 
clearly:  to  let  his  reasoned  Judgment  express  Itself:  to  make  him 
the  master  of  his  own  desnny  He  is  a  free  a£;ent.  neither  dic- 
tated to  nor  controlled  by  the  Judgment  or  the  will  of  others.  You 
and  I  cannot  be  unmindliil  of  the  travesty  of  the  elections  that  are 
held  by  Hitler.  They  are  idle  gestures,  burlesque  performance}!, 
meaningless  parades  They  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  where  the 
right  cf  the  individual  Is  submerged  by  the  collectivism  of  the 
state,  the  right  of  franchise  inevitably  must  t>e  forfeited  so  that 
the  will  of  the  master  may  t»e  supreme. 

The  new  philosophy  has  placed  what  I  beMcve  to  be  a  dangerotis 
emphasis  on  security  I  wo\ild  not  t>e  misunderstood.  I  believe 
tbat  society  should  assure  a  sense  of  sectirity  to  those  upon  whom 


ml-fortune  has  fallen,  and  also  upon  those  who  have  sufTerwd  from 
the  demands  which  society  makes  upon  them  On  the  other  hand. 
I  believe  that  each  Individual  is  chargeable  with  the  responsibility 
of  establishing  the  utmost  security  for  himself  and  that  a  policy  of 
paternalism,  such  as  many  advocate  today,  robbing,  as  it  must,  the 
individual  of  his  sense  of  respon.*ibllity.  will  destroy  the  vitality, 
the  courage,  and  the  hardihood  upon  which  the  strength  of  the 
Nation  depends.  Security  Is  assured  to  the  slave.  Freedom  Is  the 
prized  possession  of  the  master.  I  believe  there  are  still  frontiers 
to  conquer  I  believe  there  are  resources  yet  to  be  developed.  I 
believe  there  Is  wealth  yet  to  be  mined.  I  believe  there  are  bless- 
ings yet  to  be  found  I  believe  that  these  frontiers  can  be  con- 
quered. I  believe  that  these  resources  can  be  developed.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  wealth  can  be  mined,  and  these  blessings  can  be 
found,  only  as  the  spirit  of  adventtu-e  Is  permitted  to  be  the  prized 
poffiesslon  of  the  Individual;  only  as  the  Individual  Is  willing  to 
assume  the  risk;  onlv  as  the  Individual  is  wilUnJi  to  surrender  hts 
Insistence  upon  security  as  he  breaks  new  ground,  marks  new  trails, 
sees  new  vistas,  and  conquers  the  summits  of  new  achievements. 
Decadences  always  come  In  the  wake  of  complete  security.  Progress 
has  always  been  made  by  the  freedom  of  adventure 

We  look  out  today  upon  a  troubled  world.  There  is  one  ray  of 
hope.  Its  light  can  be  seen  where  the  sovereignty  of  the  citizen 
continues  to  defy  the  supremacy  of  the  state.  Indh-lduallsm  has 
given,  and  still  gives,  the  world  progress  and  life.  Collectivism 
has  given  what  It  always  will  give,  stagnation  and  decay.  If  fur- 
ther progress  Is  to  be  made.  It  can  only  be  made  through  the 
continued  development  of  the  individual,  not  by  his  subjugation 
to  society  and  the  state.  Indlvldtiallsm  has  freed  the  minds  of 
men.  It  h.as  stimulated  the  thoughts  of  men.  It  has  challenged 
the  affections  of  men.  It  has  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
creeping  coUectlvL^m  which  Inevitably  leads  to  despotism;  the  col- 
lectivism that  stultifies  the  thought,  suppresses  the  freedom,  and 
crushes  the  Initiative,  by  which  all  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past.  I  cherish  the  hop*'  that  It  may  have  the  strength  to  survive 
the  present  connitt,  fur  I  believe  that  it  can  help  in  the  building 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  he.arts  of  men.  That  Is  our  task 
That  kingdom  can  be  built  only  by  "men  who  p<i6sess  opinions 
and  a  will;  men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue  and  damn  his 
treacherous  flatteries  without  winking:  tall  men.  sun  crowned,  who 
live  above  the  fog  in  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking.  "  The 
hope  that  I  said  I  cherish  Is  fortified  by  my  belief  that  the  sub- 
stance as  well  as  the  form  of  the  traditions  of  Urslntis  will  sur- 
vive. That  hope  Is  further  fortified  by  my  conviction  that  the 
morality  of  Individualism  will  be  reestablished  as  you  and  I  have 
the  courage  to"  be  free  and  the  ambition  to  be  of  service. 


The  National  Transportation  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23,  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS    OP   XfR     FRED    BRENCKMAN,    FEBRUARY    17. 

1940 


Mr,  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  radio  address 
by  Mr.  FYcd  Brenckman,  Washington  representative,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  over  stations  of  the  National  BroadcastmR 
Co.,  on  the  Grange  hoiu",  from  Washington  on  February  17. 

Mr.  Brenckman  said: 

It  will  be  recalled  that  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  President 
Roosevelt  appxjlnted  a  Committee  of  Six  to  survey  the  situation 
confronting  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  to  prescribe  remedies 
for  their  ills  One  half  of  the  members  of  this  committee  was  com- 
posed of  railway  executives,  the  other  half  represented  railroad 
workers  Other  forms  of  transportation  had  no  representation  on 
the  committee,  nor  was  the  general  public  represented. 

In  due  time  bills  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee were  drafted  and  Introduced  In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
After  somewhat  lengthy  hearings  before  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees cm  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  these  bills  were  fa- 
vorably reported.  The  Senate  parsed  a  bill  representing  an  attempt 
to  codify  the  entire  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  When  this  measure 
reached  the  House  everything  but  the  enacting  clause  was  stricken 
out.  and  a  new  bill  was  substituted,  which  was  passed  after  heated 
debate. 

Action  on  this  legislation  came  so  late  during  the  last  regtilar 
session  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  remaining  before  adjourn- 
ment to  reconcile  In  conference  the  differences  between  the  two 
bills.  However,  a  conference  committee  Is  now  engaged  In  the 
arduous  and  dlfflciilt  task  of  attempting  to  compose  the  many  differ- 
ences t>etween  these  two  bills  and  to  pave  the  way  for  Oual  passage. 
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LKCISL.ATION  THAT  STTTTS  NOBCDT 

A  curious  situation  has  arisen  with  reference  to  the  matter.  First 
of  all,  the  PreFldent  s  Committee  of  Six,  which  sponsored  this  legis- 
lation, has  Issued  a  pamphlet  of  43  pages  suggesting  36  mx-e^sary 
changes  in  the  Senate  bill.  Another  pamphlet  of  91  pages  Issued  by 
the  Committee  of  Six  recommends  27  changes  In  the  House  bill. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  a  special  report 
dealing  with  this  subjrct  which  covers  84  printed  pages 

As  this  rep  rt  sets  forth,  the  Senate  bill,  from  the  standpoint  of 
codification,  was  produced  under  great  dlfBcultles  and  Is  regarded  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  "a  forced  and  hurried  Job." 
The  Comm:s.-lou  Is  of  the  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  codify  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  should  be  worked  out  with  great  delibera- 
tion and  that  a  preliminary  report  should  be  Issued,  setting  forth 
a  tentative  draft,  giving  the  reasons  for  all  the  changes  that  are 
proposed  After  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissicn.  all  con- 
cerned should  have  an  opportunity  to  submit  briefs  on  this  tenta- 
tive draft,  after  which  a  final  report  ebouid  be  Issued  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

It  will  be  se<n  from  this  Uiat  the  legislation  in  question  Is  far 
from  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Sjc,  which  inspired  it.  In  Its 
present  form,  it  is  considered  Imperfect  and  imworkable  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis.slon.  It  meets  with  the  disapproval 
of  a  large  percentage  of  railroad  workers;  It  Is  likewise  oppo.-ed  by 
those  who  are  Interested  In  water  and  motor  transportation  There 
never  was  any  public  demand  for  this  legislation,  and  there  Is 
Justification  for  saying  that  Its  enactment  would  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

GRANGE   OPPOSFS  UNNtCESSAET  tEOtTLATTON 

Tlie  Orange  and  many  other  farm  groups  are  opposed  to  the  pro- 
poyil  contained  in  both  House  and  Senate  bills  that  the  carriers  on 
cur  inland  waterways  should  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  The  Grange  likewise  opposes  this 
legislation  bi-cause  U  goes  farther  than  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1935  toward  placing  private  motortrucks.  Including  the  1.000,000 
trucks  on  our  farms,  under  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Ccmmlsslon 

We  maintain  that  there  are  only  two  legitimate  grounds  upon 
which  the  Government  could  Justify  itself  In  attempting  to  regu- 
late transportation  on  our  Inland  waterways.  One  of  these  grounds 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  public  safety,  and  the  other  to  protect 
the  public  against  monopolistic  practices.  So  far  as  safety  Is  con- 
cerned, the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation,  coming 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce,  looks  after  that;  and  when 
It  comes  to  protecting  the  public  against  monopoly,  the  truth  is 
that  no  monopoly  what.^ocver  exists  among  the  carriers  on  ovir 
Inland  vaterwavs.  nor  In  the  coastwise  trade  The  rivers,  the 
lakes  and  the  seas  are  open  to  aU.  These  are  highways  that  were 
created  bv  Nature  herself.  So.  far  from  breaking  up  any  monopoly 
amrne  th"  water  carriers,  which  in  reality  Ls  nonexistent,  the 
pending  legislation  takes  a  long  step  toward  creating  a  monopoly. 

The  carriers  that  are  now  operating  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, subject  to  rules  and  regulations  laid  do«Ti  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conimlsslon:  but  t)cfore  it  would  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish a  new  service,  it  would  be  necessao^  to  secure  from  the  Com- 
mission a  certificate  of  public  convenience   and   necessity. 

If  this  bill  should  be  enacted,  there  would  be  no  new  carriers, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  restrictions  of  the  leslslatlon  vir- 
tually instruct  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  deny 
any  person  or  concern  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity 
If  the  Commission  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  present  transpor- 
tation  facilities  are   adequate   to  take  care  of  extstlng  commerce. 

ThL<  raises  the  question  Who  owns  the  rivers  of  the  Unite* 
States?  It  is  the  people  of  the  country  who  own  them.  That 
being  true,  why  should  not  the  people  be  allowed  to  use  their 
c^Ti  rivers  under  proper  conditions,  without  let  or  hindrance  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
or  any  other  agency? 

Most  of  us  remember  having  heard  that  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  young  man  he  made  a  trip  on  a  flatboat  canylng  .some  farm 
produce  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans.  What  a  pity 
it  would  have  been  If  It  had  been  necessary  for  him  and  those 
associated  with  him  to  make  application  for  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  before  starting  on  this  trip. 

THE     MILLER- WADSWORTH     AMENDMENT 

If  the  pending  transportation  bill  should  be  enacted.  It  Is  of 
fupreme  importance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  transportation  facilities  of  our  Inland  waterways,  and  to  the 
public  as  well  that  the  amendment  sponsored  by  Senator  Miller, 
of  Arkansas  and  bv  Congressman  W.adswobth,  of  New  York,  should 
be  retained.  Brufiy  stated,  this  amendment  provides  that  in  order 
that  the  public  at  large  may  enjoy  the  benefit  and  economy  afforded 
by  each  typ*^  of  transportation  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  "permit  each  type  of  carrier  or  carriers  to  reduce  rates,  so 
long  ^ts  such  rates  maintain  a  compensatory  return,  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  overhead  and  other  elcmeiits  entering  into 
the  cost  cf  the  spr\'ice  rendered  This  amendment  Is  so  fair  and 
rea5onable  that  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  preposterous  II  the 
bill  should  be  enacted  without  It. 

There  Is  Justification  for  saying  that  those  who  Inspired  and 
drsfted  the  legislation  under  consideration  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fundamental  purpose  for  which  Government  regulation  was  estab- 
lished, and  that  was  to  project  the  public  Interest.  We  have  drifted 
so  far  away  from  this  original  and  legitimate  purpose  that  the 
effort  of  oiu  lawmakers  now  appears  to  be  to  eqvialize  competition 


as  between  different  modes  of  transportation.  The  truth  is  that 
an  atU'mpt  is  being  made  under  the  guise  of  regulation  to  raise 
the  rates  of  water  and  motor  carriers  to  the  point  where  they  will 
be  comparable  with  rail  rales.  This  Is  not  only  unsound  economi- 
cally but  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 

FARMER    WOtn.D    BE    PENALIZED 

Agriculture.  In  particular,  would  be  hard  hit  If  the  proposed  leg- 
islation should  be  enacted.  Transportation  constitutes  the  heav- 
iest service  charge  that  the  farmer  has  to  pay.  The  farmer  pays 
the  freight  both  coming  and  going.  Last  year  the  farmer  received 
only  39  cents  out  of  every  dollar  paid  by  the  consumer  for  food. 
At  the  depth  of  the  depression,  the  farmer's  share  of  the  corisum- 
er's  dollar  dropped  to  33  cents.  While  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion must  be  reparded  as  legitimate  and  Indispensiblc  functlon-s  In 
the  affairs  of  our  clvllizr.tion.  the  fart  remains  that  when  those 
who  merely  transport  and  distribute  the  products  of  our  farms  re- 
ceive vastly  more  than  the  share  that  goes  to  the  producer,  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  an  economic  crime. 

Several  months  ago  I  filed  a  brief  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Grange,  protesting  against  the  pro- 
posal that  private  motortrucks.  Including  farm  trucks,  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce  should  be  subjected  to  Federal  regulation 
in  the  Interest  of  safety.  While  we  are.  of  course.  In  favor  of 
proper  restrictions  and  regulations  to  promote  safety  on  the  high- 
ways, wc  take  the  position  that  this  Is  a  matter  that  Is  already 
being  looked  after  by  the  several  States.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
survey  discloses  the  fact  that  not  one  private  truck  In  ten  ever 
crosses  a  State  line. 

OVERCINTRALIZATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  proper  to  ask  why  Federal  control 
and  regulation  should  be  superimposed  upon  State  control  and 
regulation  With  the  deficits  of  the  Federal  Government  aggregat- 
ing billions  of  dollars  a  year,  why  should  this  expense  be  duplicated? 
Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  If  Washington  undertakes 
to  control  and  regulate  the  private  motor  carriers  of  the  country. 
In  due  time  this  will  result  in  a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  numbc-r 
of  Federal  employees?  During  tlie  paet  7  years  the  number  of  civil 
employees  en  the  pay  roll  of  the  Federal  Government  has  risen  from 
663.000  to  933.000,  an  Increase  of  nearly  70  percent.  Dtirlng  the 
f-ame  period  the  national  debt  was  Increased  by  more  than 
$21.000.000  000. 

As  the.^e  facts  and  flgurps  convincingly  prove,  the  Government 
has  already  assumed  great'T  otalipatlonfl  and  responsibilities  than 
It  Is  capable  of  carrying  without  increasing  taxation  to  the  point 
of  confiscation. 

The  wise  rule  laid  do^m  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  government 
should  restrain  men  frona  injuring  one  another  and  leave  them 
otherwise  free  to  loilow  their  own  piusuits,  should  apply  In  thla 
case. 


Consolidation  of  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  23,  1940 


RESOLUTION     FROM     TOLEDO     Cl'l'Y     COUNCIL     PROTESTING 
CONSOLIDATION  OF  RAILROADS 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
resolution  published  in  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  City  Journal,  on 
December  23,  1939,  protesting  consolidation  of  railroads: 

RESOLtTnON     NO.    R.     362-39,     PROTESTING    CONSOLTOATTON     OF    RAILROADS 

Whereas  the  session  of  Congress  adjourned  last  July  had  before 
it  several  bills  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railroads  of  this  country, 
none  of  which  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  employees  in  the 
matter  of  consolidations  and  mcigers;  and 

Whereas  Congress  was  unable  to  agree  upon  a  solution  of  this 
question  before  adjournment,  but  did.  however,  appoint  a  Joint 
committee  of  both  Houses  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  bill 
that  wotild  be  presented  to  the  new  Congress  meeting  next  January; 
and 

Whereas  at  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session  there  was  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  S.  2009.  pending  In  the  Hou.se,  known  as 
the  Harrington  amendment,  having  for  its  ptirpose  the  proUctlon 
of  railroad  employees  and  the  public  from  c<^jnsolidatinns  and 
mergers,  being  Introduced  by  the  Honorable  Vincent  F  HAr.niNCTON, 
Congressman  from  Iowa,  the  said  amendment  reading  as  follows: 

"Provided,  furwevcr.  That  no  such  transaction  (consolidation, 
merger,  purchase,  lease,  operating  contract,  or  acquisition  of  con- 
trol) shall  be  approved  by  the  Commis-slon,  If  such  tran-action 
will  result  In  unemployment  or  displacement  cf  employees  of  the 
carrier  or  carriers,  or  In  the  impairment  of  cxliting  empkymcnt 
rights  of  said  employees";  and 
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WbPTVdfl  paid  amendment  wa.s  pas.s*vi  by  the  Housp  of  R*>preFenta- 
tlT««  on  the  26th  of  July  1939  by  a  large  majority,  but  the  bUl  aa 
amended  did  not  have  time  to  come  Ix-fore  the  Senate,  we  feel  that 
the  joiJil  ccmmJttoe  of  both  Houses  should  therefore  embody  this 
amendment  in  whatever  bill  Is  agreed  upon  by  their  committee,  for 
the  fullnwlng  rrasons: 

1.  Information  available  leads  us  to  believe  that  any  consolidation 
at  railroads  would  ser.ously  allect  the  communities  along  the  line 
of  railroad  abandonment. 

2.  For  the  reason  that  property  values  would  bo  rcducod,  small 
cities  would  be  Usolatrd,  and  the  citizens  of  ruch  communities 
would  be  required  to  dopend  up:m  bus  and  truck  transportation, 
uhich  would  seriously  affect  the  shipping  of  farm  products  raided 
alang  such  line  of  railrcad. 

3  Further  Information  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  consolidations 
now  pn  posed  would  lead  to  the  unemployment  of  some  200.000 
employees  now  working  upon  sulci  railroads,  and  other  industries 
cannot  at  this  time  absorb  this  dl.«iplaccd  labor. 

4  The  city  of  Toledo  has  for  years  been  known  ns  the  third 
largtst  railroad  center  in  the  United  States;  If  the  railroads  enter- 
ing this  city  are  consolidated  or  merged,  It  would  not  only  affect 
real-catate  values,  due  to  the  mnny  ruUrond  men  owning  their  own 
hemes.  It  would  alr.o  greatly  uffect  all  business  interests  as  well 
as  disi>'.r.ce  many  of  the  25  (XX)  employees  who  would  have  to  Join 
the  ranl.s  of  the  unemployed    Tlierefore,  be  It 

Kr5o/.ed.  ty  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Toledo.  Ohio.  Th;\t  the 
mayor,  vice  miynr,  and  the  members  of  council  endjise  lh:s  reso- 
lution In  Its  entirety:   and  be  It  further 

RcM^li^d.  That  a  ci  py  of  snid  resolution  and  thctr  action  be 
forwarded  to  United  State<<  S  nators  Vic  Donahey,  Rodfrt  Ta>t. 
and  Ci-ngressmnn  John  P.  Hi'nter,  also  a  copy  of  same  be 
furnlab>.>d  to  the  Toledo  Blade  and  the  Toledo  Times  for  publica- 
tion 

Adopted  December  22.  1939.  recess  session. 

Rot  C.  Start.  Mayor. 

Attcat: 

L    W.  D.AVis.  Clerk  of  Council. 

1  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  nrd  correct  copy  of  a 
rea^.^tlon  published  In  the  Toledo  City  Journal  December  23,  1939. 
and  adopted  by  council  on  December  22.  1939 

Attest: 

I  SEAL  I  L.  W.  Davis.  Clerk  of  Council. 

ToLiDo.  Ohio,  January  26.  1940. 


One  Concrete  I*roposal  ("oncoming  Unemployment 

in  Arizona 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  23.  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  as  a  nation 
have  achieved  recovery  without  diminishing  unemployment, 
we  must  acknowledge  this  startling  fact,  that  condition.s  have 
so  changed  in  the  field  of  economic  production  that  a  mere 
return  of  prosperity  will  not  autcmaticalb'  sclve  our  basic 
problem  of  employment.  Manifestly-,  in  1939  we  were  able 
to  produce  as  much  material  wealth  as  we  produced  in  1929 
with  about  a  million  fewer  em.ployecs.  Such  has  been  the 
advancement  in  technological  management.  Involving  ma- 
chines more  and  more  with  fewer  men.  and  such  has  been 
the  Increased  use  of  p>ower  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  and 
for  transportation  that  human  labor  has  been  greatly  dis- 
placed. This  makes  it  possible  for  the  Nation  to  produce 
more  than  it  has  ever  produced  tx>fore  with  fewer  partici- 
pating in  the  production  tliereof.  This  scientific  fact  looms 
as  a  curse  over  our  Nation  today,  whereas,  by  all  logic,  it  ought 
to  be  a  blessing. 

Since  economic  values  are  involved  in  "goods"  and  "serv- 
ices," and  since  "goods"  are  now  more  easily  produced  v^nth 
fewer  hands,  it  seems  logical  that  expansion  must  take  place 
In  the  direction  of  "services."  If  this  be  so.  the  question 
arises.  What  are  those  "services."  which  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  our  population  must  be  able  to  lender  in  order  to  be 
emplcyed.  and  how  can  these  citizens  be  best  prepared  to 
render  such  services?  This  solution  may  require  some  mcdi- 
flcation  in  our  long-accepted  philosophy  of  economics  and 
busmess.     I  will  not  take  the  tune  to  develop  that  matter 


further  concerning  "services,"  but  would  like  to  do  so  later 
in  a  discussion  of  educational  needs. 

This  Nation  has  been  found-d  and  has  grown  to  greatness 
and  wealth  on  the  basic  philosophy  of  private  enterprise 
and  the  sanctity  of  private  property.  Although,  as  mipht 
be  expected,  instances  of  abuse  and  wrongdoing  have  shewn 
up  throughout  our  history,  it  is  the  business  of  gcvcrnment 
to  minimize  such  abuses  and  wrongdoinps  and  to  fester  eco- 
nomic progress  on  the  original  basis.  That  is  the  American 
way.  Of  course,  we  cannot  be  as  individualistic  in  our  pres- 
ent complex  society  as  the  founding  fathers  were  in  their 
simple  economic  society,  so  we  must  accept  the  inevitable  and 
have  an  increasing  degree  of  governmental  regulation. 
However,  our  object  should  be  to  keep  governmental  regula- 
tion down  only  to  the  absolutely  necessary  level. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  American  citizen  who  was  a  rugged  indi- 
vidualist declared,  "The  world  doesn't  owe  anybody  a  living." 
We  have  modified  that  idea  some  today,  and  our  theory  now 
is  that  "the  world"  docs  owe  each  individual  something,  but 
we  still  feel  that  he  must  work  energetically  to  collect.  Com- 
mon sense  lnd;cates  that  procuring  of  jobs  for  our  unemployed 
ought  to  cncoura':;e  th:ir  employment  in  private  business  hav- 
ing an  approved  economic  and  social  purpose.  This  means 
giving  encouragement  to  business — private  business — and  the 
creation  of  jobs.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Government 
should  lend  itself  as  the  pliant  tool  of  big  bu;;incss  interests 
who  already,  bccau.'-e  of  monopolistic  power,  have  a  strangled 
grip  on  the  American  people,  but  Government  should  give 
encouragement  to  small-business  men.  I  believe  the  small- 
business  man  is  the  forgotten  man. 

This  Government  has  helped  the  most  de.";perate  portion  of 
cur  population  in  thoir  poverty,  and  it  has  extended  aid  to 
some  of  the  largest  business  concerns,  but  it  has  heaped  tax 
burdens  and  hampering  regulation  upon  the  small  employer. 
The  Government's  attitude  toward  the  small-business  man 
reminds  me  of  the  indignant  words  of  a  great  leader,  delivered 
centuries  ago.  about  another  matter  wl;en  he  said,  "Ye  lay 
upon  men's  backs  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  ye  lift 
not  one  finger  to  remove  them."  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
should  do  away  with  the  social  legislation  that  we  have  re- 
cently put  on  the  statute  books  because  it  constitutes  such  a 
grievous  burden  to  the  small-business  man.  but  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  we  ought  to  be  more  thoughtful  of  the  small -business 
man.  and  the  Government  ought  to  aid  him  in  every  legiti- 
mate way. 

What  concrete  proposals  can  be  suggested?  I  come  from 
the  West,  from  one  of  the  newer  portions  of  the  far  West, 
where  opportunity  should  be  greatest  and  where  "the  world 
is  still  in  the  making."  Maybe  I  have  been  kidding  myself 
and  trying  to  fool  others  by  telling  young  people  that  there 
is  more  "pioneering  to  be  done"  in  that  part  of  our  country 
than  the  remarkable  pioneering  which  has  already  been  done 
there.  Just  take  one  line  of  industry  for  example.  One  of 
the  basic  economic  supports  for  my  Slate  is  mining.  When 
I  went  there  a  quarter  century  ago,  an  occasional  crepe-- 
hanger  predicted  gloomily  "that  the  State  must  go  like  all 
other  mining  States,  for  the  mines  would  play  out."  Now  I 
do  not  believe  that  for  one  moment,  and  even  if  it  were  true 
concerning  mining,  ether  industries  would  ccme  along — have 
come  along — to  supplement  mining  as  an  economic  support. 
Copper  mining  has  been  our  greatest  mining  reliance  and 
bids  fair  to  continue  so.  It  must  continue  so  and  must  bo 
protected.  I  would  be  happier  to  see  some  new  copper  mines 
being  developed  along  with  those  now  operating. 

The  small  mine  operators  of  Arizona  call  my  attention  to 
certain  opportunities  and  needs.  Thoughtful  leaders  among 
these  men  declare  that  mining,  although  cne  of  the  most 
basic  extractive  industries,  drawing  wealth  from  the  great 
source  of  wealth,  has  been  most  neglected  by  all  of  ciir 
legislating  during  the  last  few  years.  Tl:iey  claim  that  thou- 
sands could  be  profitably  employed  in  private,  necessary, 
productive  employment,  if  hundreds  of  the  best  mining  men 
v.-ere  given  encouragement.  This  encouragement  might  need 
to  be  loans,  but  more  particularly  favorable  markets,  and 
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that  with  the  revival  of  mining  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  purchasing  power  and  a  stimulation  of  all  other  lines  of 
business  accordingly. 

Of  course,  the  small  mine  operators  are  not  thinking  di- 
rectly of  the  refugees  from  the  Dust  Bowl,  that  is,  the  tran- 
sient and  desperately  poor  migratory  farm  laborers  that  have 
recently  ccmc  into  Arizona,  for  such  camiot  be  used  diiccily 
in  mining.  However,  leaving  them  out  of  consideration  for 
the  moment,  the  small  mine  operators  of  Arizona  maintain 
that  the  Government  could  entirely  eradicate  unemployment 
In  Arizona  by  certain  legislation,  which  legislation  would  not 
require  direct  appropriations  froip  the  Federal  Treasury.  I. 
myself,  believe  this,  and  I  would  go  further  and  say  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  give  emplosTncnt  to  every  employable 
person  in  Arizona  directly:  and  also  Indirectly  give  employ- 
ment to  those  recent  comers  to  the  far  "West  from  the  Dust 
Bowl.  As  a  flr.<:t  move  in  this  direction,  I  believe  the  enact- 
ment of  my  bill,  H.  R.  820G,  should  be  done  at  this  session 
of  Congre.'^s.  Since  I  am  not  a  mining  man.  I  am  not 
thoroughly  competent  to  explain  this  whole  matter,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  anxious  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  to  which  this  bill  has  been  referred,  should 
have  hearings  on  the  bill,  and  let  others  more  competent 
explain  Its  purpose  and  possibilities. 


Jobless  Tax  Rating:  Gives  Pay  Stability 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OK   MINNESOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  23.  1940    . 


AMERICAN    LEGION    PROOr?.^M    FOR    CnFATEH    REGULARITY 
IN    EMPLOYMENT    OP    WOllKEilS 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nation-wide 
Interest  is  now  being  shown  by  Industry  and  labor,  as  well 
as  many  individuals  and  organizations,  in  the  adoption  of  a 
sound  and  workable  plan  to  provide  regularity  of  employ- 
ment for  workers  in  the  country. 

The  American  Legion  has  taken  an  active  Kadership  to- 
ward a  solution  of  this  important  problem.  Its  committee 
on  emplojmcnt-stabilization  service  has  worked  out  a  plan 
which  provides  for  more  regular  employment  for  Ameri- 
can workers.  Prof.  E.  P.  Schmidt,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesoia.  economist  for  the  committee,  has  explained  the 
Legion  plan.  His  statement  appears  hereafter  as  it  was 
given  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  February  22. 
1940.  I 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Wn«;hlngton,  D.  C,  February  22,  1940) 

JC3LE.SS  Tax  Rating  Gives  Pay  ST.AEn.mr.  Economist  Holds — Prof. 

E.  P.  SciiMiuT.  Here  to  See  Legion  Ofticiai-s.  Cites  Benefits 

Us.'  of  employer  experience  rating  In  unemployment  corapenBaticn 
Insurance  systems,  as  a  means  of  promoimg  the  b^o.^fi  objective 
of  employment  btabilization.  was  advocated  today  by  Prof.  Emer- 
son P.  Schmidt,  of  the  UnivcrsUy  of  Minnesota,  who  came  here  to 
confer  with  American  Lc^rlon  officials. 

Prof(*sor  Schmidt  is  serving  as  consulting  economist  In  the 
American  Leploi:  employment  stabilization  service,  which  is  seeking 
nationally  to  foster  programs  lor  makmg  employment  for  the  worker 
a  more  regular  and  assured  pro.spect.  He  holds  that  the  possibility 
of  acliicvlng  a  .somewhat  reduced  pay-roll  tax  rate,  by  stabilizing 
employmeut.  spurs  employers  to  fina  means  of  avoiding  worker 
lay-offs. 

H:s  views  were  sought  on  the  employer  rating  system,  since  this 
is  cne  of  the  major  elements  under  con.sideratlon  here  In  connection 
with  propc;scd  amendments  to  the  Dlsuict's  Unemployment  Com- 
peiisatiou  Iiisiirauce  Act. 

PERTFXTXD    SYSTEM    SOUGHT 

Members  of  the  Wafhlngton  Board  of  Trade,  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  other  District  business  groups  are 
urging  adoption  of  a  perfected  rating  system  in  the  District  meas- 


ure to  replace  the  old  provision  now  destined  to  go  into  force  next 
January  1  unless  the  plan  is  stricken  from  the  law. 

An  employer  ratinp  plan.  It  has  been  explained,  is  a  system  under 
which  tho^e'  employers  who  achieve  stabiiity  in  their  pay  rolls  are 
plven  as  a  reward  some  reduction  in  their  pay-roll  tax  as  an  Incen- 
tive to  continue  to  strive  for  Job  regularity.  Four  States  now  have 
such  plans  in  operation,  and  the  laws  of  35  other  States  provide 
for  use  of  the  plans  within  tlie  next  several  years. 

"If  such  a  plan  Is  not  Invoked,  what  Incentive  remains  for  the 
cmplcj'cr  to  mnke  any  effort  to  maintain  a  steady  pay  roll?"  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt  asks.  "Why  wotild  not  the  employer  drop  a  worker 
just  as  soon  as  he  figures  it  possible,  so  as  to  save  the  amount  of 
the  worker's  wages  and  to  save  on  the  amount  of  his  annual  pay- 
roll tax?  If  all  employers  are  required  to  pay  exactly  the  same 
tax,  year  after  year,  why  sliculd  they  make  serious  efforts  to  maln- 
talu  steady  pay  rolLs?" 

SEES    REAL    ACHIEVEMENT 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Schmidt  finds  that  In  Wisconsin, 
the  only  Slate  where  the  employer  experience  rating  plan  has  been 
Riven  a  trial  cf  any  Icnpth,  so  fur,  a  lont;  list  of  employers,  striving 
to  earn  a  tax-rnte  different lal.  have  made  real  achievements  In 
maintaining  itendy  piiy  rolls.  Ho  cites  many  cases  to  prove  Xhe 
point. 

In  thl.<i  connection  Professor  Schmidt  explained  that  the  Amerl- 
rnn  Lerlon  !«•  developing  a  nr.tlonal  pr(>f:ri*rn  encounipUn^  rirpioy- 
ment  htablUzntlon.  The  rrrvlce  has  been  organlz^'rt  imder  the 
natlcnal  employment  ci-mmlttee  of  the  Legion.  5  atements  of 
arturil  experiences  of  manufutturlng  and  mrreantlle  i  ;-tal)llshnient.s 
of  n-.ar.y  kinds.  In  rocu'.arlalng  employment,  are  being  mailed  out  to 
other  empl  yfTS. 

'  Oneo  tho  top  management  of  a  business  or  an  Industrial  plant  Is 
committed  to  a  labor  stJibillzatlon  policy,"  he  declares.  "It  is  sur- 
prl5-lng  how  many  ideas  will  flow  from  the  peisouncl  of  tlie  crganl- 
zatlcn  to  pre-erve  regular  pay  rolls." 

He  was  asked  whether  adoption  of  an  employer  experience  rating 
system  had  a  tendency  to  reward  the  succeesful  operator  and  to 
hurt  the  Utile  fellow. 

SrXS  OPPORTUmTY 

"No"  was  his  an.swer.  "Take  the  care  of  the  llttlc-shop  keeper 
who  e.Tiplcys  but  a  few  clriks  and  other  help.  He  may  keep  his  pay 
rcU  steiuly  and  i-arn  the  lowest  possible  rale,  Just  the  same  us  the 
blKPe.'it  employer  In  town. 

"In  fact.  sc:mc  of  the  larger  cmpluyers  whose  opmitloivs  have 
been  somewhat  seasonal  have  had  to  use  real  thr.uglit  to  achieve 
pay-roll  stability,  and  some  of  them  hnvi^  adopted  ctiverslfied  j.rc- 
ductlcn  programs  In  order  to  do  so.  Tills  program  can  prove  c;f  value 
to  the  producer  a?  well  as  to  his  workers  " 

In  a  generalized  discussion  of  the  rating  systems.  Professor 
Schmidt  .said: 

"According  to  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  out  of 
8.500  employers,  31  perci>nt  have  never  had  any  bem  fit  payment 
Withdrawals  (for  former  employees)  up  to  June  30,  19.39.  Api)roxl- 
matcly  C3  percent  of  the  employers  had  benefit  withdrawal.!,  of  les.3 
tl.ati  10  percent  of  the  tax  conlnbuLlons  made.  In  1939,  out  of 
7.200  employers.  39  percent  were  given  reduced  rates  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  1938  was  a  somewhat  poor  year  for  business  and 
eniplcyment. 

"Contrary  to  many  assertions,  experience  rating  may  be  used  to 
provide  more  adetjuate  benelits  for  the  unenploved.  If  seasonal, 
casual,  and  technolopilcal  unemployment  can  be  met  largely  by 
experience  rating  so  that  much  shrrt-tlme  unemployment  Is 
eliminated,  this  will  reserve  the  tmemployment  ftinds  for  long- 
time or  cyclical  unemployment.  Tlien.  ln.stead  of  providing  for 
13  to  16  weeks  of  benefit  payments  as  most  State  laws  now  do. 
It  should  be  possible  to  provide  for  several  times  as  many  weeks. 

"E.MUS"    CONDUCTED 

"In  those  States  where  experience  rating  has  not  yet  been  In- 
corporated in  the  law,  httle  special  effort  at  stabilization  was 
loimd.  Indeed,  in  some  of  these  there  was  found  something  of  a 
design  to  raid  the  unemployment  compensation  fund.  That  Is. 
the  employer  felt  that  he  had  helped  to  build  up  the  fund  and 
his  employees  might  as  well  pet  the  benefit  thereof.  So.  when 
business  became  a  bit  slack,  liistead  of  devisin,?  means  of  kecpliitj 
the  men  on  the  pay  roll,  ho  readily  laid  them  off  and  helped 
them  to  collect  their  unemployment  compensation.  Obviously. 
this  Is   not   dcsuable. 

"Instances  cf  substantial  achievements  under  experience  rating 
could  be  multiplied  by  the  dozens.  In  another  Instance,  a  Wls- 
corsla  contractor,  by  combining  house  construction  with  lumber 
yard  operations  and  cement-block  mantifacturlng.  has  been  able 
to  qualify  for  the  1  percent  rate.  A  building-supplies  manu- 
facturer has  diversified  his  line  so  that  now  nearly  40  percent 
of  his  raw  material  Is  fabricated  Into  nondurable  products,  this 
furnishing  him  a  cushion  when  the  construction  Industry  hits  a 
tobc^gan. 

"Employers,  for  the  most  part.  In  the  past  have  not  made  con- 
tinuity of  employment  a  major  goal.  StabUization  for  many  of 
them  is  a  nev,'  objective.  Time  is  reqtiired  to  dislodge  long-estab- 
lished habits  and  while  the  achievements  under  the  Wisconsin 
law  have  been  considerable.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  time  will 
I    bring  still   more  subst^.utlal  results." 
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It  Is  because  our  Individual  traders  have  been  handicapped  In    I   policies  opposed  to  the  purposes  of  the  act.    Thus  every  new  agree- 
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Seventh  Anniversary  of  the  (  ivilian  Conservation 

Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPwKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  J.  WARD 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23.  1940 

Mr.  WARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31.  1940,  7  successful 
years  will  be  the  record  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
In  March  1933  Pre.sident  Roosevelt  invited  to  the  White 
Hoi'j^e  several  men.  among  them  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture. War,  and  Interior,  and  talked  with  them  about  dis- 
couraged, jobless  young  men.  and  waste  and  destruction  of 
fore.sts  and  other  natural  resources  of  our  c-.uniry. 

The  President  wanted  to  knew  if  it  were  pcsjible  to  put  cne- 
half  million  unemployed  young  men  to  work  at  once.  A  plan 
was  quickly  worked  out  and  Congress  parsed  the  CivUian 
Conservation  Act  of  March  31.  1933.  The  purpo.se  was  to 
have  250.000  men  emr'.oyed  early  that  summer.  On  July  1. 
275.000  men  had  enrolled  and  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the 
various  camps  which  had  been  built  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Department  of  Labor  selected  the  men  from  State  and 
Federal  relef  rolls.  The  DL-partmcnt  cf  Agriculture  and 
Interior  furnished  the  projects. 

Tlie  act  of  1933  stated  a  twofold  purpcsc— rmploj-ment  of 
persons  on  relief  and  restoration  of  the  country's  depicted 
resources.  Tlie  act  of  1937  again  emphasized  conservation 
and  set  up  a  threefold  program: 

To  provide  rmplovment.  to  provide  vocational  training,  and  per- 
form useful  public  works  in  connection  with  the  conservation  .md 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  Slates. 

On  Au?;U5t  7,  1939.  the  Presid  -nt  approved  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, which  providt's  for  continuation  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  to  July  1.  1943.  The  conservation  projects, 
150  types  in  all.  include  drainage,  erosion  control,  reforesta- 
tion, park  development,  and  wildlife  conservaMon.  which  are 
Of  interest,  and  have  added  to.  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people  cf  my  district. 

The  1939  Annual  Report  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
plves  for  a  6  years'  period  the  following  figures  for  the  United 
States: 

Total  number  of  men  employed 2.600.000 

Trees    planted 1.835.000.000 

Truck  trails  and  m'.nor  roads  built miles..  106.800 

Telephone  lines  erecied do 73,390 

Bridges     constructed 42.870 

Reduction  of  Are  hazards,  over acres..  2,000,000,000 

Building  of  check  dams  in  gulhes 4.  890.  OOO 

Fences  built rods..  17.100.000 

F\ire»t  stands  Improved acres..  3,406,000 

Construction  of  Impounding  and  diversion  dams —  5.575 

Development  of  sprinkTS.   waterholes    and  reservoirs.  18.000 

Days  sptnt  fighting  and  preventing  flres.    man -days..  9.  375.  000,  000 

At  the  present  time  there  are  1.500  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camps  throughout  the  United  States,  and  an  average 
enrollment  of  300.000,  including  young  men.  war  veterans, 
Indians,  and  Territorials.  We  have  in  Maryland  20  camps, 
with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  3.200.  7  of  which 
_are  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  They  are  Elk  Neck 
State  Park.  Cecil  County;  State  forest  camp.  Worcester 
County:  and  5  drainage  and  soil-conservation  camps  in  Kent, 
Somerset.  Caroline,  Dorchester,  and  Wicomico  Counties. 

The  cam.p  in  Wicomico  County  was  recently  established  for 
dramage  work  in  the  upper  reaches  of  Pocom.oke  River,  the 
authorization  for  which  was  obtained  in  the  1939  session  of 
the  Maryland  State  Legislature,  the  State  to  contribute  $30,000 
and  Wicomico  and  Worcester  Counties  each  to  contribute 
$5,000  a  year  for  2  years. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  in  reforestation  and  in  serving  agricultiu'e  by  cleaning 
and  clearmg  out  ditches  to  produce  channels  of  adequate 


capacity,  and  building  water-control  structures  to  prevent 
erosion.  Funds  expended  for  conservation  work  is  money 
well  expended.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  being 
ndministered  efficiently  and  economically.  Prom  funds  ap- 
propriated for  operations  during  the  fiscal  year  1939.  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  will  turn  back  to  the  Treasury 
over  $4,500,000  in  savings  and  unobligated  balances. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  to  the  Nation  provided  through 
the  work  of  the  camps,  the  men  in  the  camps  have  received 
valuable  practical  experience  and  training  which  will  greatly 
influence  their  future  lives.  Good  care,  good  food,  and  vigor- 
ous outdoor  work  develop  the  young  men  physically  while 
they  learn  at  first  hand  conservation  practices.  They  receive 
also  vocational  education  which  helps  to  prepare  them  for  jobs 
after  they  leave  the  camps. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps.  A  survey  conducted  during  the  past  year  indicated 
that  work  projects  already  suggested  by  Foderal  and  State 
departments  would  keep  a  C.  C.  C.  of  1.500  camps  busy  for 
from  30  to  50  years. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  three  times  as  many  ap- 
plications for  enrollment  in  the  camps  as  there  v;ere  vacan- 
cies. An  enormous  amount  of  conservation  work  has  been 
done,  but  there  remiiin  many  years  of  work  which  should 
be  done:  and  now  that  we  have  a  real  conservation  program 
in  this  country,  it  should  be  continued.  It  i^hould  be  con- 
tinued also  for  the  reason  that  it  is  one  of  the  ways  to  aid  in 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  which  is  of  vital  interest  at 
this  time. 


Rcciprociil-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23.  1940 


EXCERPTS  FROM  RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON  EDWARD  J.  NOBLE. 
UNDER   bECHETARY    OF   COMMERCE 


Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  subject  of  reciprocal-trade 
agret-ments,  I  include  excerpts  from  a  radio  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  Edward  J.  Noble.  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
which  states  the  matter  in  regard  to  trade  agreements  in  a 
very  concise  way.  as  follows; 

First,  a  trade  atjreement  Is  nothing  more  nor  If'ss  than  a 
method  of  opening  the  channels  of  trade  between  ourselves  and 
another  country. 

On  our  farnis.  from  our  mines  and  forests,  and  in  our  fac- 
tories we  produce  many  products  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  like  to  buy  and  which  we  should  like  to  sell.  When 
we  can  sell  these  poods  more  smoke  comes  out  of  our  factory 
chimneys,  more  wages  go  Into  workers'  pay  envelopes,  more  food 
and  other  products  are  bouglit  from  farmers,  more  mines,  saw- 
mUls,  trains,  and  tr\:cks  run  and  hum  with  wage-making  activity. 
Yes;  that  Is  what  world  trade  means — more  prosperity  for  all 
cf  us. 

But  note  that  this  profitable  activity  Is  called  world  trade. 
not  world  seUing.  Trading  means  Ju.st  what  It  always  has 
meant — the  exchange  of  goods  for  goods,  as  when  our  grand- 
mothers took  their  surplus  eggs  to  town  and  traded  them  at  the 
village  store  for  groceries.  Hence  to  have  world  trade  we  must 
buy  as  well  as  sell.  As  a  nation  we  must  take  the  goods  of 
another  country-  in  exchange  for  ours. 

And  this  Is  where  a  trade  agreement  comes  in. 

Eiich  acreement  Is  an  arrangement  with  another  country 
whereby  lncrea.«ed  opportunities  are  provided  for  e.xpanding  its 
purch.^'s  of  goods  from  us  and  for  expanding  our  purchases  of 
the  other  country's  products.  It  also  provides  that  the  trade  of 
one  country  shall  be  treated  by  the  other  country  fairly  and 
equitably  relative  to  the  trade  of  any  third  country.  In  other 
words.   It  guarantees   nondiicriminator>-   treatment. 

Ycu  might  well  say:  Why  Is  such  an  agreement  necessary?  Why 
shouldn  t  our  lndlvidur.1  traders  In  each  country  Just  go  along 
and  trade  where  and  as  they  can? 
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It  la  because  our  individual  traders  have  been  handicapped  In 
doing  this  that  a  trade  agreement  Is  necessary-  It  is  by  helping 
these  Individual  traders  recover  their  normal  opportunities  that  a 
trade  agreement  helps  us  all. 

The  reason  why  these  traders  have  been  handicapped  lies  prin- 
cipally In  that  mysterious  thing  called  the  tariff  But  also  In 
«uch  things  as  Import  quotas,  foreign  exchange  controls,  and  other 
restrictions  on  trade. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  In  the  last  decade  or  bo  our  tariffs,  and 
tariffs  all  over  the  world,  have  become  much  too  high — higher 
than  necessary  to  furnish  proper  protection.  With  such  other 
restrictions  as  Import  quotas  and  exchange  controls  added  to 
them,  they  have  become  serious  barriers  to  world  trade.  As  a 
result  there  has  developed  throughout  the  world  a  tendency  toward 
what  Is  called  economic  natiouallsm,  a  Jealous  neighbor  policy 
that  has  been  destructive  not  only  to  world  trade  but  world 
peace. 

To  get  rid  of  these  barriers  to  trade  aU  at  once  is  impossible. 
But  linless  we  do  cut  them  down  enough  to  encourage  trade  In- 
stead of  discourage  It,  the  road  to  world  peace  and  prosperity  may 
be  blocked  Indefinitely. 

So  that  is  what  the  trade-agreement  program  tries  to  do.  It  Is 
and  has  been  an  effort  to  find  a  practicable  means  by  which  the 
high  tariffs  and  other  restrictions  to  trade  could  be  modified,  so 
that  the  exchange  of  goods  between  nations  could  be  increased 
to  the  profit  of  all  concerned. 

To  put  It  briefly,  a  trade  agreement  between  our  country  and 
another  Is  a  method  of  reducing  our  tariffs  on  some  goods  In 
exchange  for  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  another  coimtry  to 
reduce  Its  tariffs  and  other  restrictions  on  our  goods. 

So  much  for  what  a  trade  agreement  Is.  Now,  how  do  we  go 
about  making  one?     Well,  here  Is  the  way  we  do  It; 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  a  law^whlch  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  giving  the  President  and  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Government  the  power  to  negotiate  such  agreements.  It  spe- 
cifically gives  the  Executive  power  to  reduce  tariffs  on  Imports 
Into  this  countr>-  only  up  to  50  percent  of  the  present  tariff  rate. 

Before  we  ent<  r  Into  trade-agreement  negotiations  with  a  coun- 
try, public  announcement  is  made  of  our  intention  to  do  so.  The 
trade-agreements  work  Is  conducted  by  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee,  an  Interdepartmental  undertaking  in  which  partici- 
pate the  Departments  of  State.  Treastiry,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Tariff  Commission.  This  committee  Is  made  up  of 
nonpartisan  experts,  men  of  experience  and  Judgment  In  foreign 
trade  who  have  no  Interest  in  anything  except  what  Is  best  for 
the  count rj'  as  a  whole. 

As  a  result  of  study  of  the  trade  and  products  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, there  is  published  at  the  time  announcement  is  made  of 
Intention  to  negotiate  a  tnide  agreement  a  list  of  products  In 
respect  of  whicli  we  will  confiider  making  concessions  to  the  other 
country. 

N^Ticn  these  products  have  been  announced  In  this  open  and 
aboveboard  manner,  so  that  everybody  who  produces  or  deals  In 
these  products  may  know  about  It.  then  a  date  Is  set  when  all 
Interested  persons  may  be  heard.  If  you  don't  think  a  product 
In  which  you  are  Interested  should  be  Included  In  these  nego- 
tiations ycu  have  a  full  chance  to  say  so.  You  can  appear 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  at  public  hear- 
ings in  Waslilngton  and  state  your  case;  or  you  can  file  a  written 
brief  of  your  arguments  and  have  them  carefully  considered.  In 
one  way  or  another  everybody  .affected  has  a  chance  to  be  heard — 
an  equal  chance  There  are  no  back-door  method.';,  no  chances 
for  lobbyists  to  exert  political  pressure,  no  secret  deals  or  swaps. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  case.  Suppose  you  are  a  farmer,  and 
that,  among  other  things,  you  raise  Juniper  berries.  So  far  as  I 
know  nobody  does  ral.^e  Jimlper  berrlf'S,  but  suppofe  you  did, 
Buppcse  It  Is  proposed  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  Juniper  berries  bo  that 
more  of  them  may  be  sold  here  by  a  foreign  country.  Now  that 
naturally  worries  you.  You  think  maybe  the  foreign  producer 
will  be  able  to  undersell  you  and  wlU  ruin  the  market  for  yoiu 
product. 

As  I  say.  It  Is  natural  for  you  to  have  these  fears.  But  actu- 
ally they  are  groundless.  Although  Juniper  berries  may  be 
Included  on  the  published  list  of  commodities  for  consideration 
In  tradc-agrecmi^nt  negotiations,  no  decision  is  made  to  grant  any 
concession  on  them  untl  you  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
State  your  case  and  until  after  a  thorough  and  complete  study 
of  the  situation  hiis  been  made  by  experts  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  and  views  yuu  have  presented,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
facts  and  expert  adrtce  available  from  Government  sources, 

I  have  seen  the  trade-agreement  organization  work,  and  I  ran 
assure  you  that  the  most  scrupulous  care  is  taken  to  see  that  no 
American  manufacturer,  farmer,  or  other  producer  Is  hurt.  And  the 
figures  i-how  that,  vnih  the  trade  agreements  with  20  countries  now 
In  force,  no  produc'  r  has  been  hurt,  so  far  as  we  know. 

This  Is  the  careful  way.  the  unbiased,  scientific  way  In  which 
these  trade  agreements  arc  prepared.  After  all  the  facts  are  in  and 
the  final  ILsts  are  In.  then  wo  begin  the  actual  n'got.ailons  with 
the  other  country  Then  we  know  what  we  want  from  them  and 
what  we  are  prepared  to  give  to  get  It.  And  eventually  we  strike  a 
bargain  or  agreemen;  and  the  d;  al  Is  made.  After  that  there  is  Just 
one  other  main  feature.  The  Trade  Agreements  Act  provides  that 
any  tariff  concession  made  to  one  country  as  a  result  of  a  trade 
agre^^ment  Fhall  be  extended  to  all  other  countries,  except  those 
whiCh  are  found  to  be  discriminating  against  our  U£Uie  or  pursuing 


policies  opposed  to  the  purposes  of  the  act.  TTius  every  new  agree- 
ment made  not  only  of>cns  up  possibilities  of  increased  trade  be- 
tween ourselves  and  another  country,  but  extends  the  benefits  to 
our  trade  with  many  countries. 

You  may  say,  'Well,  if  all  this  care  Is  taken  to  see  that  no  Ameri- 
can producer  Is  hurt,  and  If  the  figures  show  that  none  has  been 
hurt,  why  Is  there  opposition  to  the  continunnce  of  this  program?" 

I  wish  I  could  answer  that  question.  It  is  a  pu?zle  to  me.  All 
I  can  think  of  Is  that  the  opp>osltion  to  this  program  grows  out 
of  the  natural  fears  we  all  have  of  competition.  We  all  tend  to 
crj'  before  we  are  hurt.  If  you  will  analyze  what  is  said  in  oppo- 
I  Bltlon  to  this  program.  I  think  you  wUl  find  It  is  mostly  based  on 
such  fears  rather  than  on  facts. 

So  this  trade-agreements  progr  jn,  which  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Hull  have  so  ably  sponsored,  is  essentially  a  program  for 
reducing  the  exces*:lvely  hlj^h  tariffs  and  removing  the  other  restric- 
tions which  have  been  choking  the  trade  of  nations. 

I  have  never  personally  met  anybody  who  did  not  believe.  In 
general,  that  these  barriers  to  world  trade  should  be  modified. 
Of  course,  when  It  comes  to  reducing  the  tariff  on  a  particular 
Item  In  which  a  man  may  be  Interested  that  is  sometimes  a  different 
matter.     It  depeiid-s.  as  \he  paying  Is.  on  whose  ox  Is  to  be  cored. 

But  I  ask  you  to  consider  this:  If  we  agree  that  these  trade 
barriers  should  come  down,  then  the  question  Is,  What  Is  the  bett 
way  to  get  the  Job  done?  What  mjthod  are  we  to  follow  to 
reduce  our  own  tariffs  po  that  more  people  can  sell  more  goods  to 
us  and  buy  more  goods  from  us  in  return? 

Shall  we  return  to  the  former  logrolling  methods  of  tariff 
making?  They  are  adapted  for  tariff  increases,  but  not  for  tariff 
reductions. 

Or  shall  we  continue  the  method  of  tariff  adjustment  which  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  the  so-called  fiexible  tariff  prevision, 
under  which  the  rates  may  be  moved  up  or  down,  within  limits, 
depending  on  differences  between  costs  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad?  This  method  requires  elaborate  cost  studies.  It  is  slow, 
clumsy,  and  impracticable.  Sufficient  cost  data  are  sometimes  diffi- 
cult and  even  impossible  to  obtain.  Moreover,  the  method  assumes 
that  there  is  one  cost  at  home  and  another  abroad.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  may  be  a  wide  range  of  different  costs. 

No;  the  way  t^  get  tariffs  down  Is  to  get  them  down  with  proper 
safeguards  for  the  American  producer  The  trade-agreements  pro- 
gnim  doe.s  that.  It  not  oiJy  does  that,  but  It  uses  the  leverage  of 
those  redtictlons  to  get  similar  barriers  removed  throughout  the 
world.  Tte  total  effect  Is  an  Improvement  in  world  trade,  from 
which  all  profit.  Agreements  with  20  nations  have  been  negotiated 
and  are  now  In  force.  We  have  had  a  chance  to  see  how  they  work. 
Not  only  does  our  Department  of  Commerce  statistics  show  that  our 
exports  In  1938  and  1939  were  approximately  a  billion  dollars  greater 
than  in  1934,  when  the  program  was  adopted,  but  they  also  show 
that  our  exports  to  countries  with  which  trade  agreements  have 
been  made  Uicreased  more  rapidly  than  exports  to  nouagreement 
countries. 

Yes.  the  trade-agreements  program  has  Justfled  Itself  In  Imme- 
diate dollars  and  cents  returns  to  the  American  people.  But  it 
has  done  more,  much  more,  than  this.  It  has  created  the  most 
hopeful  way  that  has  yet  been  devised  to  restore  among  the 
peoples  of  this  earth  that  Interchange  of  goofls  and  services  on 
Which   the  hope  for   future   world   peace   and   prosperity   depends. 

For  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it:  Economic  isolation  is 
one  of  the  roots  of  world  wars  and  conflicts.  Burners  to  trade 
are  barriers  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  N^'hcn  people  cannot  get 
goods  they  fight.  If  we  want  to  see  peace  and  sanity  restored 
to  this  world  we  must  maintain  the  economic  framework  within 
which  this  peace  mu.st  be  constructed.  The  trade-agreements 
program  offers  such  a  framework. 

As  President  Roosevelt  said.  It  "should  be  extended  as  an  In- 
dispensable part  of  the  foundation  of  any  stable  and  durable 
peace."  If  for  your  children  and  yotir  children's  children  you  want 
this  Nation  to  exert  world  leadcrt.hip  in  the  ways  of  peace,  then 
see  that  this  trade-agreements  program  Is  kept  intact." 


The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

OF  KKNTL'CKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  23,  1940 

Mr.  VINCENT  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  slightly  more 
than  5  years  have  passed  since  Congress  on  June  12,  1934. 
enacted  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  authorizing  the  Presid^i^nt 
within  well-defined  limits  to  negotiate  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  fcr  the  puvpjo^e  of  rciitor- 
Ing  and  expanding  foreign  markets  for  American  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  product.*;.  The  history  of  that  legis- 
lation in  stimulating   and   facilitating   the   reciprocal   flow 
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strikingly  manifesto  the  disruptive  consequences  that  rm- 


The  following  study  released  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Dc- 
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of  foTTKoi  trade  with  llfl  coii.srqupnt  tK'n^nts  accruing  to  1 
fftrmrm.  workrrn,  ba^ilrif^'^'^nvn.  indiu-.trlalliit.'*.  railway  and 
mpfimnhlp  f'poratcis.  whidi  may  b^  cUarly  ob^rrvrd  from 
an  unpnjudlcpcl  rxamtiuiii' n  f»f  riWvurit  furtd,  are  r.uch  to  j 
inpirr.  nmMf^nrr  in  »hr  formula  fnr  fptorlriK  fnrrlim  tind-' 
«*:(;iMJph< '1  »»v  i)ip  nrf.  n»ul  fhr  nkillful  tttJfrilni'li ui I'fii  '-f  H. 
^   fcv^ni-    r  ff-'-ni  ytjirn  htivp  <Tni)h«*«i/<'<l  ilir  n«rd  for  n  l<  •■» 

|,-,  .'     r  'I  MlMf*'  COft»tni'  IIV^  Jlii'-Mi-l  .iM't'iiK  It  «0  tlir  MulfT 

j)i;.:..  ..1  Y<t,  prriodU'ully  dwr-jii:  il.'-  pt-'  f'-iv  roMfiilis  u 
•nmll  ofKiifU/*-!!  uroup  of  vot'if«'f»m«  I'tUiia*  nt  »h«  rtriprocul 
itmUt)  uMif 'fii>  Jifa  [unuratu.  pu/jxtitinK  lo  lx«  fjU-ndft  of  Uw 
f»rm«'r  urul  iijurt'.-trU  vjU-ly  m  i>ioni(j':fi«  niiiJ'm:il  wt^lf.irf, 
bui.  m  ri'aliiy  iriU'rtAifd  only  in  proUi iuik  ilulr  own  favored 
p«»aU»on  rr«iiiclli  .vi  of  fhf*  lufKi-r  ijifrir.-t)  ul  I  hi*  Nation  und 
the  pt-opU'  iu>  u  wholf.  huvi-  utntriptrd  to  ni.ilci-  it  upprar  thut 
the  proifram  Is  injunou*  to  the  farmirs  and  to  the  country. 
ObJ'Ctive  con.sidrruiion  of  this  lib<Tuli/»'d  policy  of  trade 
bclwt-on  natioa>  on  the  basis  of  its  tconoiruc  inrrlt*  is  ob- 
scurtd  by  crittclMn  of  a  parti.san  political  nature  which  should 
have  no  place  in  the  drtcrniination  of  Important  national  pol- 
icies. Stjmc  sincrruly  hi-ld  views  at  variance  with  the  pro- 
gram of  reciprocal  adjustment  of  excessive  trade  barriers  la 
to  b'-  fxpectfd.  Hontst  difTt-rmces  of  opinion  may  reasonably 
arl;>e.  aiid  such  diHerences  will  command  re.spi-ct.  Innuen- 
does, half  truthii.  and  deceptive  statistical  manipulations,  on 
the  other  h;ind.  particularly  as  we  now  tnter  a  new  period  of 
widtvspread  war.  rtquiruiK  that  we  think  in  terms  of  national 
welfare  and  work  for  national  Interests,  can  only  serve  to  in- 
terfere with  our  country's  economic  prepress. 

I  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.al  Record, 
volume  84.  pages  4026  and  4120.  articles  exposing  the  fallacies 
of  a  study  prepared  by  the  American  Good  Government 
Society,  adopted  and  inserted  in  the  Appt^ndix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 
Rtpreisentative  K.\rl  E.  Mttmdt,  attacking  the  trade-agree- 
ments program.  It  was  to  have  been  expected,  of  course,  that 
the  authors  of  the  study  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota,  Representative  Mcndt,  would  not  lock  with  favor 
upon  my  articles  for  the  very  obviotis  reason  that  by  pointing 
out  in  those  articles,  that  the  true  facts  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  and  an  honest  appraisal  of  the  results  were 
studicitsly  avoided,  the  partisan  political  nature  of  the  attack 
was  clearly  revealed. 

Subsequently,  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  Rep- 
resentative MtJNDT.  adopted  and  irusertcd  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNGRESsiON.vL  RECORD,  volume  85.  page  858.  a  later  study 
prepared  by  the  same  organization,  the  American  Good  Gov- 
ernment Society,  renewing  the  attack  on  the  trade-agree- 
ments program.  It  is  disturbing,  indeed,  for  those  who  un- 
derstand what  is  really  at  stake  to  observe  that  the  authors 
of  this  later  study,  motivated  solely  with  an  unholy  eagerness 
to  disparage  the  program,  have  again  had  recourse  to  the 
same  deceptive  methods  of  presenting  statistics  employed  in 
the  previous  one.  seeking  thereby  to  elicit  farm  support  in 
upsetting  It,  It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that, 
great  as  has  been  the  attempt  in  this  later  study  to  discredit 
Secretary  Hull's  reciprocal- trade  policy  and  undermine  his 
efforts  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  a  ruinous  national  policy 
of  economic  self-sufficiency,  the  points  which  I  made  in  my 
earlier  articles  revealing  the  absolute  lack  of  basis  to  support 
the  charges  made  against  trade  agreements  have  not  been 
impusned. 

Despite  vigorous  avowals  by  the  authors  that  theirs  Is  a 
"patriotic,  educational  organization"  free  from  partisan  feel- 
ing— a  laudable  purpose  if  adhered  to — it  wculd  be  difficult 
to  find  a  study  more  biased  in  its  assertions,  more  deceiving 
in  its  deductiorvs,  and  more  partisan  in  its  attitude.  Just 
why  the  authors  elected  to  list  total  national  income  during 
the  Dingley  tariff  period  and  the  Fordnoy-MtCumber  tariff 
period,  meanwhile  refraining  to  list  figures  .shownng  national 
income  during  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  period  and  the  trade- 
agrcemenla  period,  cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground  of 
Uluelf\Ah  devotion  to  safeguarding  the  American  farmers' 
welfare.  When  It  In  coasidcrrd  that  following  enictment  of 
llu*  Huwky-Sniool  Tiirill  Act,  which  cconomiAi*  generally  are 


asrcrd  wa.1  In  large  measure  rrspon-^iblc  for  the  dl.rnjtrcus  col- 
lap.'*  of  cur  foreign  trade,  followtd.  aa  FUch  revulMons  in- 
evitably must  hr.  by  the  prrcipltou.n  dpflinr  In  nritlonal 
Income  from  170.408  000  000  In  11>L'9  the  \fw  pr'Tf-dinz  rn- 
ftrinr-nt  of  that  art.  tn  $44,713,000,000  In  1033.  the  year  prc- 
rrdiiig  I  fim  ifn^nt  of  th'^  T;irfT  Aifi««  Jiifnt*  Act,  fi'Tordinu  f<i 
U^utm  piibli^h'd  by  fhr  U\U(itta\  IndtMtriitl  Cofifii'i.cH 
H'.ii'l,  und  Hh'fj  II  i»  fuiUcr  contidt'ied  ihul  furm  c  t.  U 
II.  '- 1.-  Minpp.  (I  fi<,!(i  jii  ;:„'i,ono,uuo  to  |a,;!7fl  uoo  uoo  bftwrcn 
ihu  tun.-  -'  V'  'i  :,  uccordii'.M  i<»  fit'urew  t,u*)liKl»*d  by  th-  I)-- 
pftrimt-Mi  of  A^tirii\HiT>\  \  hcifjii  t-Ktiinttlfd  rmilonjil  iMC'tmi 
has  incrcuM'd  to  jq )  MO.OUO.OOO  and  caih  farm  inrocx'  to 
|7,flJ5,00O  000  by  th*  cli.se  of  1030  ihr  parihan  politual  fi:t- 
tuiL'  tjf  the  iittK  k  n-ceiveii  an  enipha;iia  which  l.>  undi-niable, 
liuh-' d,  it  would  be  ncc'v-ary  to  .step  backward  u  qimrffr  of 
a  century  to  find  a  y  ar  In  whuh  farmeru  received  an  equally 
low  ca.»:h  income  as  in  the  year  IU32. 

TKAOE    AGRfrrMKNTS    VtHBVti    H AWLrT-BldiKJTIBM 

A  complete  appreciation  of  the  trade-agrf  ements  program 
Involves  a  full  understanding  of  the  lorces  which  mad?  it.H 
creation  absolutely  neces.sary  as  well  In  the  Interest  of  the 
farmer  a.s  of  the  Nation. 

By  the  close  of  the  World  War  International  economic  rela- 
tions were  In  a  state  of  vlolr'nt  di.«order.  Normal  channels 
of  trade  and  finance  had  been  seriously  disrupted.  Malad- 
justments and  dLslocations  in  agriculture  and  industry 
plagued  governments  everywhere.  The  practical  necessities 
of  proMecuting  the  war  had  forced  European  nations  to  re- 
place home  production  by  huge  purchases  in  the  United 
States,  which,  in  turn,  forced  the  growth  of  our  productive 
capacity,  both  in  agriculture  and  industry,  in  a  degree  far  in 
excess  of  normal  peacetime  requirements.  Europe  emerged 
from  the  war  heavily  burdened  with  billions  of  dollars  in 
foreign  debts  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  re\iving  its  eco- 
nom.c  system  which  had  b^en  seriou.^^ly  weakened  and  dis- 
rupted by  the  long  conflict.  Figuratively,  almuse  overnight 
we  found  our  position  changed  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor 
nation. 

The  general  post-war  economic  situation — depreciated  cur- 
rencies, the  huse  financial  expenditures  necessary  to  repair 
the  vast  destruction  caused  by  the  4  long  years  of  war,  and 
the  general  social  rehabilitation  which  each  of  the  warring 
nations  were  obliged  to  face — clearly  called  for  the  fullest 
restoration  of  normal  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
an  indispensable  element  for  establishing  secure  foundations 
for  lasting  prosperity  at  home  and  promoting  permanent 
peace  throughout  the  world.  It  meant  importing  more  if  we 
expected  to  continue  to  sell.  Instead,  during  the  decade  of 
reconstruction  following  the  war.  under  the  mistaken  view 
that  the  mere  restricting  of  imports  would  serve  at  once  to 
benefit  the  domestic  producer,  we  raised  tariff  duties  higher 
than  ever  before  and  higher  than  th.e  situation  fairly  justi- 
fied, meanwhile  maintaining  our  export  trade  by  lending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  European  nations  with  which  to  pay  for 
our  exports  products.  Foreign  governments,  responding  to 
the  policy  of  extreme  protection  asserted  by  the  Uioited 
States,  particularly  at  a  tmie  Vvhcn  they  most  urgently  needed 
to  redevelop  their  former  markets  abroad,  in  self -protect  ion 
seized  upon  such  measures  as  exchange  control  and  import- 
licensing  systems,  in  order  to  protect  their  cold  supply  and 
insure  that  necessities  have  priority  among  imports.  Finally, 
at  the  end  of  the  1920's  American  agriculture,  industry, 
business,  and  labor  paid  a  stupendous  price  for  the  short- 
lived period  of  prosperity  which  resulted  from  such  unstable 
foreign-trade  relations. 

In  the  face  of  the  world-wide  economic  collapse  at  the 
end  of  the  1920's  our  national  leaders  failed  to  recognize  the 
realities  of  the  situation  and  compel  adoption  of  a  commercial 
foreign  policy  appropriate  to  reverse  the  critical  conditions 
that  had  been  created.  In  such  large  measure,  by  a  foreign 
pol.cy  of  extreme  nationalism.  Instead,  we  resorted  once 
again  to  the  very  same  policy  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
disaster  by  adopting  a  still  more  exaggerated  protectionism 
In  the  form  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Our 
coui^try's  co*tly  cxpcricnc«  foUow.ng  enactment  of  that  act 
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strikingly  manifesto  the  disruptive  consequences  that  em- 
bargo tarlfTs  have  on  our  foreign  trade  and  the  hpa\T  penalty 
In  tcnn»  of  want.  dl.streM.  and  human  suffering  which  all 
srgmrnf"!  of  our  population  must  inevitably  pay  when  trade 
brtwren  nations  Is  seriously  Impaired, 

By  the  terms  of  the  net  lurifTs  were  rnUrd  ftrbltrnrily  and 
rwpflrioueiy  in  nnhuiun  levet«  wllhout  regard  tf»  thf  Inrgfr 
jMteri'Sift  of  thr  rmjfilry,  subj^rlini  llU)s«'  intrrrRl*  to  locwl 
urtd  snetioMul  ci  nMderwHona  T)^e  hJ»t/»ry  of  wMnt  hnppened 
during  tt»e  y«nua  which  followed  shows  conclutlvely  ih"  f<»ny 
of  indiscnmUmtr-  rmBinB  of  tariff  barrlt^rs.  Kort-iun  coun- 
tries which  hud  bt»en  profitable  marJccti  for  American  prod- 
ucts quickly  retaliated  by  drastically  lncr<u«in«  their  own 
tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  in  order  to  exclude  our  prod- 
ucts from  their  markets  The  result:  Within  3  years,  under 
the  combined  Influence  of  retaliatory  tarlffh  and  other  fac- 
tors, our  total  foreign  trade,  Including  both  exports  and 
Imports,  had  shrunk  In  value  to  less  than  one-third  of  Its 
former  amount  Surpluses  of  farm  and  other  products  plied 
up  In  warehouses;  prices  and  values  collapsed;  business  was 
in  a  state  of  bankruptcy;  factories  were  closed:  and  millions 
of  our  workers  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  thereby 
deprived  of  their  only  means  of  earning  a  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Confronted  with  a  situation  such  as  this  It  would  be  Idle 
to  expect  that  a  satisfactory  degree  of  lasting  economic  re- 
covery could  be  achieved  in  this  country  without  restoration 
of  our  foreign  trade  Congress  recognized  this  and  the  ques- 
tion of  method  was  meticulously  considered  Mere  unilat- 
eral actions,  under  the  conditions  which  prevailed,  to  re\ise 
such  of  our  own  tariff  rates  as  were  excessively  high,  how- 
ever prudently  adjusted,  could  give  no  promise  of  success 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  sought,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  it  offered  no  assurance  that  the 
com.plex  variety  of  barriers  to  otu-  commerce  established  by 
foreign  nations  would  be  likewise  adjusted.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  foreign  nations 
would  modify  their  trade  barriers  in  the  absence  of  reciprocal 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  these 
considerations,  a  commercial  foreign  policy  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  action  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
alone  gave  promise  of  success  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
foreign  trade  on  a  high  level,  thereby  promoting  economic 
recovery  at  home.  The  pracfical-minded  man  desirous  to 
see  a  fuller  measure  of  prosperity  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  will  see  this.  The  tariff  lobbyist  concerned  solely 
in  protecting  his  own  Interests  will  never  admit  it. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  restoring  our  for- 
eign trade  since  the  policy  of  mutually  profitable  trade 
relations  with  foreign  countries  was  adopted  as  a  national 
policy.  Agreements  have  been  negotiated  with  foreign  coun- 
tries which  account  for  nearly  three-fifths  of  our  total 
foreign  trade.  Valuable  concessions  expanding  sales  oppor- 
tunities abroad  have  been  obtained  on  hundreds  of  agricul- 
tural and  indu.stnal  products. 

Proponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program  have  never 
claimed  that  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  was  the  sole  cause 
of  tlie  s:neie  decline  of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  wide- 
spread economic  collapse  which  followed — though  expert 
foreign-trade  observers  generally  are  agreed  that  the  sever- 
ity and  long  duration  of  the  depression  was  in  large  measure 
the  aftermath  of  It.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  have  any 
claims  been  made  that  the  recovery  which  has  occurred  in 
our  foreign  trade  since  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram was  adopted  Is  entirely  the  result  of  the  liberahzed 
policy  of  commercial  Intercourse  with  foreign  countries 
which  it  embodies. 

There  is  no  way  of  disentangling  the  effects  of  the  many 
factors  which  Influence  the  flow  of  trade  so  as  to  permit 
the  presentation  of  a  precise  statistical  measurement  of  the 
degree  in  which  trade  agreements  have  lncrea.sed  our  foreign 
trade.  Nevertheless,  analysis  of  the  movement  of  our  foreign 
trade  since  the  program  was  increasingly  bring  Imple- 
mented—by the  negotiation  of  additional  aKi  cement* — 
amply  indicates  that  much  of  the  progress  U  directly  due 
to  it. 


The  following  study  released  a  short  time  ago  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  compares  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  between  the  two  period*— the  trade-agree- 
ments period  and  the  Hnwley-Smoot  tariff  period. 

The  contrast  brtwern  the  two  is  striking-  The  study  re- 
veals that  our  exports  to  all  foreign  founlrlps  inrrrased  by 
sliichlly  more  than  $1,000,000,000,  or  nearly  46  prrrent,  As 
slttird  prpvif)U>iIy,  Dwiv  i»  no  way  to  fceparntr  and  meaxurf 
prm-isely  the  ffTeci  of  the  many  factors  which  raiui^d  ihU 
11,000,000,000  inrrease,  but  the  effect iven«»»-s  of  the  trade- 
aBieemeiitfc  proi/rmn  in  rentorin*  our  foreign  markets  U 
amply  indicated  by  the  fact  that  our  exports  to  trade, 
agreenient  countries  increased  by  fll.3  percent,  while  our 
exports  to  nonugreenient  countries  Increased  by  only  37.9 
percent  ~ 

United   Statfi   foreign    tra(tf   iMth    trtuir'afrfrmfvt   enuntrtet  and 
WUti  all  otherit    iy.l7-3S  -compared  wltH  1934-35 


lvalue*   In   mUltoQ*  o(   dollars 

1 

AviriMEc  vuliiit 

ChaoKi 

ltt34  and 

ly.li 

1U37  and 
1U3H 

VaiiM 

Per- 

ant 

VNITEU      STATr>      ESCORTS       INrLl'UtNa 

jticr.xruKT!' 

loini,  nil  tn«fl«-Hpr(rin«'iU  ci>untri«s> 

Total,  all  noiiaKniTient  ctmntrits 

75U  9 
l,44H.O 

1.224  « 

+54<».8 

+«1.2 
+37.9 

Tovai,  all  (•uuuirteb 

2.  »7. 8 

3,221.6 

+  1,013.8 

+45.0 

l-NrrtD  STATES  OENEKAL  IMPORTS 

Total,  all  trHiit  -aun-iTi-i-ni  coiiutrics  ' 

Total,  all  nonagrwuiiut  wiuntriis 

7H.<  9 
I.  057.  4 

1.073  « 

1,448  5 

+279  7 
+3«1.1 

+3.1.  2 
+37.0 

Total,  all  countries 

1,851.3 

2,522.1 

+670.8 

+3e.2 

1  Inrliidine  the  17  oonntries  (and  colonics)  with  which  acrcetncnt-'  weiv  in  or>eration 
duriiip  !hr  creator  part  of  IMS.  Only  I  of  ihj-acrcomcnts  wa.-^  in  ojxTation  tlirouFhout 
\'MS.  tl  lliroiiehout  IW»>.  12  bv  the  iniddli-  of  iva'i,  15  by  the  middle  of  latT.  and  IS  \>y 
the  end  of  WS>s.  The  lnvt  (with  Ecuador)  only  nnic  into  fore*-  on  Oct.  Zi.  I'.i.Js,  and  is 
Iherefort'  not  yet  included  in  the  above  calculation.'!  a?  an  arre«*inent  oiintry.  Tho 
new  ajjreenieii't  with  Canada,  and  the  apn-einent  with  the  rnued  KinKduiii  (loclud- 
inR  Newfoundland  and  noti-si'lf-^'overninp  Hrilish  colonies)  which  U'camo  cfTectivo 
Jan.  h  l«:iy,  the  apre«'ni«iii  wiih  Turkiv,  elTective  May  5,  iy:jy,  and  the  upreemont 
w  ith  Venezuela,  effettive  Dec.  10,  lOiy,  brinu  the  nuniU-r  of  agreement  countries  up 
to  21 

CiENERAL  Note.— Percentage  ctianpes  have  been  calculated  upon  fuller  figures  in 
thousiinds.  .    .       _  ,  I-      , 

."^•.arce:  Latest  reciffjls  of  Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics,  Bureau  o(  Foreign 
and  Doine*;tic  romnierce. 

HONEST    APPRAISAL    OF    THE    TRADE-ACEEEMENTS    PROGRAM    NEEDED 

The  arguments  adduced  by  the  authors  of  the  study 
adopted  and  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  Representative  Karl  E. 
MuNDT,  are  broadly  the  same  in  substance  as  the  .stock  asser- 
tions made  by  other  self-styled  protectors  of  the  farmers* 
interests  and  guardians  of  the  Nation's  welfare. 

The  study  adroitly  presents  a  table  showing  national 
income  durina  carefully  selected  tariff  periods — the  Dingley 
tariff  and  the  Pordney-McCumber  tariff.  By  studied  omis- 
sions of  material  facts  and  a  deceptive  twist  of  phraseology, 
the  authors  of  the  study  stoically  attempted  to  make  It  ap- 
pear that  the  United  States  was  more  prosperous  during 
the  periods  of  high  tariffs  following  enactment  of  the  two 
named  tariff  acts  than  during  the  "lower  tariff  reciprocal 
agreements." 

An  answer  to  the  query  of  just  why,  after  making  such  a 
stoical  endeavor  to  di.sparage  the  program,  figures  showing 
national  income  during  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  period  and 
the  trade-agreements  period  were  suppressed  must  be 
sought  on  the  grounds  that  a  full  disclosure  of  essential 
facts  would  have  effectively  destroyed  their  arguments. 

The  inherent  fallacy  involved  In  the  theory  that  high  tariffs 
promote  national  prosperity  Is  nowhere  better  demonstrated 
than  by  our  own  disastrous  experience  under  embargo 
tariff.s.  If  the  theory  was  sound,  it  follows  logically  that, 
during  the  years  following  enactment  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Act.  which  raised  tariff.s  to  the  highest  level  In  our 
hl.story,  the  United  States  should  have  reached  Its  golden 
age  of  prosperity  The  fact«.  however,  show  that  our  Na- 
tion suffered  the  most  appalling  economic  disaster  of  mod- 
em times. 
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TliP  fartfr  l<!  an  economic  problem;  It  touches  rvf»ry  pha.se 
of  our  t-conomic  life.  To  as.vume  that  any  downward  revi- 
sion of  tarifT.s  injures  this  life  is  as  absurd  a  poKliion  as  to 
attum*-  that  the  mere  imp<j.sition  of  hiKh  tariffs  serves  to 
benefit  it.  Tariff  duties  which  restrict  imports  to  a  jjoint 
where  foreign  commodities  cannot  be  imported  or  to  where 
they  are  Imported  only  in  fragmentary  quantities  do  not 
ftimuJate  the  jo'owth  of  our  economic  life  but  destroy  it 
Instead.  For  this  rva.son  alone  it  should  b«^  evident  that  if 
such  a  hiRhly  technical  and  intricate  matter  as  tariff  adjust- 
m(  nt  us  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  protective  rates  of 
duty  rather  than  rates  which  destroy  intt^rnational  trade. 
such  adjustments  must  be  scientifically  calculated  in  the  light 
of  economic  facts,  not  on  the  ba.sis  of  academic  theory. 
Accordingly,  the  framers  of  the  trade-asreemcnt^  program 
developed  a  system  which  investigates  facts  with  the  delibera- 
tion and  impartiality  characteristic  of  judicial  inquiry. 

Contrary  to  the  ra.sh  assertions  made  by  antagcni-sts,  in- 
quiry reveals  that  where  adjustments  of  excessive  tariffs  have 
been  made  through  trade  agreements  care  has  been  exercised 
to  preserve  unimpaired  adequate  tariff  protection  to  safe- 
guard vital  American  interests. 

The  following  tables  summarize  material  facts  css'^ntial 
for  a  proper  appraLsal  of  the  merits  of  the  trade-agreements 
program  and  its  effects  on  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Table  I. — national  \ncomt 


Table  I  — National  income— Continued 


Year 

Total  r^Aliz»«l 
national  in<t)me 

P.T 

oapita 
reiU- 
ize<l 

income 

National  rash 
farm  inc-ome ' 

Per 

cnpita 
ra'ih 

farm 
income 

l>lnrl«'v  tariff  poruxl: 

1V>J _ 

IMM           -.    

li\3ft4.nnn.noo 
111,  i.\s.  000. 000 

17.  170.  000.  (KH) 
IS.  444.  (>iO.  (XH) 

19.  .^».^l)Oll.Ol■o 

20,  OUO.  OOU.  IHK) 

$2as 
212 
221 

242 
243 

IHII           .    .. 



1»02  -^ — 

— 

I  Vnsh  tnmtne  nK-elv^d  hy  farmfrx  from  market ines,  Oovernment  payments  are 
Dot  incluil«d.  ca.-*li  f.*rm  income  from  ls«7  to  1910  is  not  avaibble. 


Tear 

Total  re<illz*<l 
lultuuul  iiu.-vtiit 

Per 

cnt>lt« 
real- 

inioiue 

NiUlnnat  caab 
farm  im-uina 

P«* 

capita 
c««h 
farm 

ini-ome 

Dingley-tariff  r*riod— Con. 

I'JOi          

121. 43«.nro.ono 

'O.  lh.S.(IOi).0O0 
24.4<U.O<Nt.O(lO 
23.  4.'J%.  000.  OIjO 

I2.M 

270 
77» 
2r>3 

iwift                  -  .      .„..    .• 

lyoT      

"""" 

IMM    - 

IncTMsp  from  1  so?)  to  1007 
under  the  Dinitley  tariH. 

a  OH  000,000 

58 

FiTflnpy-McCurabcr    tariff    i>e- 
ri<>^: 

J(r22 - 

)'J23 

1(*24  

VJ-2S _ 

I*.'*'! 

1(»27 

1«2» 

1929 

57. 171.  nnn.  nno 

«5.  fifi2.  noo.  000 
fi7.  r<fl.  om.  (100 
7o.aii.(>>o.(»o 

73,  Oll.ftX).  0'10 
73.  9^.  OfK).  000 
7.i.  ■.J04.UHI.0II0 
79,  49K,  U»),  OU) 

S2fl 

592 
t)10 
f31 
r,3B 
633 
f54 

$8.,M<i.oon.nno 
9. 524.  nno.  noo 
10.  l.V).(iw.n(io 
10.  9-27.  Olio.  n»K) 
1(1,  .vji.o'ri.oon 

10.  fiW.  000.  (XiQ 
11,024,(W),U10 
11. 221. 000.  UOO 

.306 
329 
3.V4 
34t 

365 

n 

Incrriw  from  1922  to  ir29 
un<lrr  the   F.irilni-y-Mc- 
C'umlier  tariff 

22. 327. 000. 000 

134 

2. 70^.  ono.  000 

103 

n.iw)ov-?moot  tarifT  period: 

IWiO    

Ifttl  _ 

lf»:!2 „ - 

1933 „ 

72. 398. 000.  noo 
fiO.  Jrtl.OOO.OOO 
4R.  70H.  Oiin.  OOO 
44.713,000.000 

588 
4K5 
374 
356 

».  RS3,  noo.  nno 

fi.  JS.?.  iKrt.  000 

4.  f-VJ.  UXr  000 

5.  278.  eOO.  000 

294 
206 
I'll 
167 

r>f<Teas«>  from  lOm  to  IW3 
iinler  ti»e  llawley-Smoot 
lariit 

27.68.'5.0r0.000 

232 

3.  era.  ooo.  ooo 

127 

Trade-aCTeements  program: 

1<.H4 

19^^ 

laws 

1!«7 

i<.t;w _ 

1939      - 

.M.  .vAOoo.nno 
5fi.  IM.  nno,  noo 

M.  i4fi.(IOO.OOO 
69.  4 in.  000.  000 
62.  2Sr,,  (¥10,  000 
68.  500.  UOO,  000 

407 
441 
508 
537 

47S 
523 

«.  273.  nno.  nno 

fi.  9':9.  (00.  000 
8.212.000.000 
8.744.(110.000 
7.  627.  Olio.  000 
7. 625.  000, 000 

m 

219 

27'i 
240 
238 

Inrrea.'se  from  1W4  to  1039 
iiiider    the    tride-aRree- 
iiienls  progniin 

16.940.000,000 

116 

1. 352. 000. 000 

41 

Source:  Statistics  rompilcil  from  puhlished  data  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  National  luda^t^uil  Conference  Board. 


Table  n. — United  States  tariff  duties  on  agricultural  products 


Item 


Sheep  and  lambs. 


DofiL. 

1.IT6   poultry:  Chickens,   turkeys,    ducks. 


Beef,  frt-ifi.  rh:11e»1.  (v  froien 

Veal.  fre<h.  chille.1.  i>r  fruzra .... 

I'lirk.  fn>h  ur  chilled 

Harm,  hams,  shoulders,  and  other  prepared 
I)ork. 

Pi^iltry;  r>e»<l.  fn^sh.  chilled,  or  froten 

Ijird  

Cream:  Fresh  or  sour 

Whole  milk;  Kn-sh  or  sour . 

Butter         — 

l"lnddax  cheese 


Firrs   Chickens',  in  the  sbrll.. 
BarVy 

Barley  malt 

(\>m  .-■.. . 

Bucki»he!»t ,. 

«)ats  

Kve 

Kye  trait  .       .   

Hvo.  flour  and  meal 

\Vh«v.:      — 

'\Vli»'at  flour 

txlcake       

OU  mln-  meal 

Soybeans . — - 

Cottonsii^fd .." 

Hay  .     

Peas,  canned ■ 


Vnit 


Rates  of  duty 


Dingley  tarift,  1S97 


Each 

Pound... 

Pound... 

P<^tind . . . 
Pound . . . 
Pvund... 
Potind... 

Pound... 
rcund... 
(lallon... 

Gallon... 

Pound... 
Pound. .. 

Doten  .. 
Bushel  — 
Poun>l . . . 
Uus^el  .. 
Pound... 
Bushel  .. 
Bushel... 
Pound. .. 
Pound... 
Bushel... 
Pound... 
Poaud... 
Pound... 
Pound... 
I^ound . . . 
Short  too 
Pound . . . 


75  rent*  Clamh«>.  7.S  cents 
lsho«'(>  k-.-vs  than  I  yoar 
old',  $1.30  (1  year  old  or 
over>. 

^2  cent  to  '«  cent  (approxi- 
mate). 

Sceats 

2  cents 

2c»'nts 

2  cents 

2  cents 

Scents  (bacon  and  bams) 

Scents -. 

2cents..- _. 

U»io  cents  (fresh) 

2c^'nts 

6cents  

Not  listed 

5  rents 

,3t)cent.« 

Iijj  cents 

15  cents 

*io  cent 

15  cents - 

10  cents 

Not  listed 

u  cent 

35  cents 

25  percent  ad  valorem 

Free 

20  i^rcent  ad  valorem 

Not  listed 

Free 

$4  

Not  listed -. 


Fordnev-Mrriimbcr 
tarifT.  19^ 


Ilawley-Smoot  tariff, 
19.10 


Trailo  agreements.  1034 


$2. 


h  cent . 
Scents. 


3  cents. 
Scents. 
*4  cent. 
2  cents. 


6  cents „ 

1  cent 

20 cents 

(2\i  c»nts  (frtsh  milk)... 

i\  jrnt  (sour  milk) 

12  cents   

5  rents  but  not  less  than 
25  i*r  cent  ad  valorem. 

8cenL<i  

20  cents 

Mocent 

iseenu - 

1  cent 

15  cents 

15  cents 

4  cents   

4V;  cents 

42cents   

l«tuo  cents 

Free... 

Free 

\i  (xnt 

ts  cent 

»4     

2oents 


$3. 


2eents. 
8  cents. 


6  cents... 
6  cents  .. 
2'i  cents. 
3U  cents. 


IC  cents 

3  cents.  .    

56^jo  cents 

[ejicenu 

Mcents 

7  (vRls  hut  not  K'ss  than 
33  [lercent  ad  valorem. 

lOcents 

20cenU 

*\o  cent 

25  cents 

2'jcents 

16cent.s 

15  cents 

4  cent* 

4Seents 

42  cents 

l*too  cents 

^it  cent 

^\o  cent 

2  cents 

*!  cent 

$5      

2  cents 


iRateei  of  doty  established  by  the  Ilawley-Smoot  Tariff  .\ct  have  not  been  affected  (reduced  or  bound  a^inst  increase)  by  anj  trade  asreemeot. 
*  Lamitad  to  an  annit.^1  quota. 


$3.' 

1  cent 

4  cents. 

6  cents.' 
6  wnls.' 
U*  tents. 
2ccats. 

6  cents. 
Seents  ( 
2S3io  cents.* 

3V«  cents.* 

14  cents' 

4  cvnts  but  not  less  llian  25 
percent  ad  valorem. 

Su'DlS. 

15  cents. 
51o  cent. 
25  cents.' 
1' J  cents. 
Scents. 
12  cents. 
S'jtvnts. 
4t'2  cents. 
42  i-ents.' 

14 100  cents.* 
*1o  cent.' 
^l»cent.> 

2  cents.' 
'n  r»'nt.' 
$2.50. 

2  omts  (value  li^ss  than  10 
cents  per  pound)  I'i  cents 
(value  more  than  10  cvnU 
JHT  i>ouud>. 


T->r)Tr\'rM\'    T-r\   T'LJIT'    nr\>crT^vr(ZQ.jri\'  \J     PFrORn 
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Item 


Unit 


Ti'mafi'O!".  c-ann«-.l 

Astiaroru-s.  mnned ._ 

Be»n».  caniicd ..- 

ArroikTuol .. 


8nco  

Ta|>ioca.. 

Potatoes. 


Apples,  crc-n  or  rttTe..... 

Pt-Hch«>^.  jTivn  or  ripe 

Pears,  dried  or  prepared. 

Pineapples 

Oramtes 

Flaxs»'od 

Hides  and  skins 


Flar,  hackl.Nl  .. 
Ilemp,  hackled. 


Pound. 
PiHind 
Pound. 
Pouad 


Pound 

Pound  

Un)  poun'ls 


50  pounds... 

Pound. 

Pound 

Crate 

pound   

Bushtl 

P  i  I  c  c 
pound. 
Pound   . 
Pound.. 


Rales  of  duty 


Pin?!,  y  tarifT,  1W7 


FordneyMcCiunl>er 
tariff.  1922 


4nperernl  ad  valorem 

Not  llct«d 

2tieenu 

Fr«v  (in  natural  state i  14 
f<  nUa  lOuur  or  starch). 

Krrt" 

Free 

4.1  ivnts 


o  r 


7^  cents 

'..  cnt 

2c»nts 

49  cents 

1  ci-ni 

2.".  wnls 

Free 


I.^  fierivnt 
25  peroeut 

2oints 

Free 


ad  valorem 
ad  valorem 


3  cents   . . 
1«4  cents. 


Free 

Free. 

5U  cuuts... 


2.S  cents... 

'■2  "'"t 

2,vnts 

22' ..  wnts. 

1  cent   

40<vnts... 
Free 


Uawley-Smoot  tariff, 

19.10 


2  cents 

2  cents 


.VI  |wrcrn(  «•!  vfilofctn 
M>  (M-rcvnl  ad  valorem 

3a:;ts 

Free 

Free 

Free 

75  cenUi 


25  cents 

'2  Cl'Ilt    

2(i'nts  

50  cents.... 
lent       ... 
fi5  c^-nts     . 
10   iierccnt 
and  free. 

3  cents  

3}^i  cents.. 


ad    valorem 


Trade  apreemenls,  1934 


■■wii-fTcenf  ad  i  aloretn  ' 
35  (M-rcent  ad  valorem.' 
3  (^'Uts.' 
^n•c. 


Free. 

Kn-e. 

a7'-2  cents  from 
Nov.      to, 
cents  fro'ii 
da.v  of  the 
nmr.v.' 

15  «ipnts. 

'Kvnt.' 

2  cents  ' 

35  ci'l^ts.' 

1  c-nt.' 

65c'ii(.-.' 

10   jK-rcfUt 
fr.r. 

14  c>'nts. 

3>^  W'Uts. 


Mar.    1    to 

inclusive.'     60 

T)ee    1   to  lust 

foltuwing  Feb- 


ad   valorem  and 


'  Rat.>s  of  duty  estsbli-;h.<l  by  the  Hiiwk'y-Smoot  TarifT  Act  have  not  bt^n  aHccted  (reduc-ed  or  bound  against  increase)  by  any  trade  agreement 
'  Limited  to  an  annual  <iuota. 


Table  I  exposes  In  a  striking  manner  the  paucity  of  the 
reckless  assertion  that  the  trade-agreements  program  has 
brought  so  many  American  farmers  and  raw-materia!s  pro- 
ducers to  their  knees  and  deprived  them  of  hone.st  income. 
By  the  end  of  1933.  after  3^2  years  during  which  Hawley- 
Smoot  embargo  tarifTs  were  in  force,  national  income  had 
fallen  to  $44,713,000,000  and  cash  income  received  by  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  $5,278,000,000.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this  is 
ranged,  by  the  end  of  1939  under  trad.?  agreements,  an 
iiicrease  in  national  income  to  $68,500,000,000  and  in  cash 
income  received  by  farmers  to  $7,625,000,000.  Was  the 
Nation  and  were  the  farmers  deprived  of  honest  income  by 
tills  Increase? 

If  table  II,  which  merely  attempts  to  list  a  few  examples 
of  those  products  which  have  been  the  particular  object  of 
attack,  is  examined  in  detail,  it  will  be  discovered  that 
existing  rates  of  duty  on  many  commodities  have  not  been 
changed  by  any  agreement.  Moreover,  passing  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  rates  of  duty  with  regard  to  those  comniodities  on 
which  tariff  adjustments  have  been  made,  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  many  instances  the  tariff  duties,  even  after  being 
modified  through  trade  agreements,  remain  substantially 
higher  than  they  were  under  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  and  the 
Pordney-McCumber  Tarilf  Act.  The  facts  revealed  in  table 
n  clearly  attest  to  the  thorough  study  and  deliberation 
which  marks  trade-agreements  negotiations  in  order  to  safe- 
guard vital  American  interests  with  adequate  tariff 
protection. 

H^^Vl.ET-SMOOT   DTD    NOT   MTnCATE   THK   nrPEESSION 

The  claim  that  the  Hawley-Smoot  tarifT  prevented  the 
depression  from  becoming  worse  is  a  perverted  justification 
of  the  embargo  tariffs  established  by  that  disastrous  legis- 
lation. The  only  evidence  adduced  to  support  the  claim  is 
the  citation  of  a  theory— that  when  a  country  devalues  its 
currency,  other  countries  whose  currencies  are  not  devalued 
in  the  same  degree  inevitably  find  their  imports  from  the 
depreciated-currency  country  increased  and  conversely  their 
exports  to  that  country  decreased. 

It  is  easy  to  attach  an  exaggerated  significance  to  the 
theory,  meanwhile  completely  ignoring  other  and  more  im- 
portant factors  which  influence  trade.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  theory  in  actual  operation  usually  h.As  only  a  minor 
and  indeterminable  influence  on  trade.  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  that  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  a 
country's  currc-ncy  by  relation  to  the  c:u-rcncies  of  other 
countries  constitute  only  one  among  many  factors  which 
infiUcnce  a  country's  export  and  import  trudo.  Depending 
upon  the  extent  to  which  these  other  factors  tend  to  govern 
cominerce  between  nations,  a  devaluation  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies may  or  may  not  affect  the  foreign  trade  of  a  depre- 


ciated-currency country  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce 
of  other  countries.  To  protect  American  interests  against 
the  possibility  that  a  currency  devaluation  may,  at  some 
future  date,  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  our  commerce  each 
trade  agreement  contains  a  safeguarding  clause  providing 
for  rescission  of  the  agreement  if  a  variation  shotild  occur 
in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  our  currency  and  the  cur- 
rency of  the  other  contracting  party  which  in  fact  adversely 
affects  our  trade. 

Tlicre  can  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusloii.  If  material 
facts  are  impartially  and  fairly  examined,  that  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff  by  intensifying  interferences  with  the  movement 
of  foreign  trade  at  a  time  when  the  situation  sorely  de- 
manded measures  to  stimulate  and  expand  trade  on  a  basis 
of  reciprocity  largely  accentuated  the  severity  and  pro- 
longed the  duration  of  the  depression. 

OUR    NATIONAL    VrEU■^KE    DEMANDS    CONTINUANCE    OF    THE    TRADE- AGREE- 
MENTS   PROGRAM 

The  experience  of  the  decade  immediately  following  the 
termination  of  the  World  War  has  shown  in  convincing 
terms  that  the  really  serious  and  lasting  destructiveness  of 
war,  apart  from  the  los.s  of  human  life,  lies  in  the  permanent 
dislocation  of  the  normal  markets  of  trade  and  in  the  in- 
ternal economic  collapse  and  social  disorganization  which 
follows. 

In  the  pre.sent  unhappy  world  situation  the  United  States 
must  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  present  European 
war,  so  largely  the  outgrowth  of  narrow  na',  icmalistic  trade 
practices,  whatever  its  immediate  provocation,  will  be  termi- 
nated, and  prepare  now  to  lend  effective  aid  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sound  basis  for  international  economic  relations 
for  the  purpose  not  only  of  rehabilitating  the  world  but  also 
of  insuring  our  own  economic  progress  and  welfare.  Perma- 
nent peace  between  nations  of  the  world,  an  Indispensable 
element  for  maximiun  and  stable  prosperity  at  home,  is  an 
illusion  unless  there  can  be  provided  to  support  it  equal  opF>or- 
tunity  for  profitable  trade  between  all  nations.  The  trade- 
agreements  program,  with  its  emphasis  on  sensible  and  sci- 
entific adjustment  of  excessive  trade  barriers  and  equality 
of  treatment  for  all  nations,  is  the  only  commercial  foreign 
policy  which  gives  promise  for  the  establishment  of  friendly 
trade  relations  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  only 
alternative  to  reciprocity  in  trade  is  economic  nationalism 
with  all  the  evil  consequences  which  that  phrase  implies  in 
lowered  standards  of  living,  restricted  production  in  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  widespread  unemployment,  deteriorating 
factory  equipment,  idle  capital  and  resources,  international 
animosity,  and  precariously  impermanent  peace.  Under  such 
conditions  there  can  be  no  sustained  prosperity  for  any 
nation,  our  own  included. 
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To  abandon  the  trade-aprecments  program  at  this  time 
would  b?  an  unthinkable  backward  step  to  the  orgy  of 
Hawl.-y-Smoot  embargo  tariffs  or  their  equivalent.  Those 
who  propose  such  a  step  have  failed  to  grasp  the  funda- 
mentals of  foreign  trade.  Thoy  presume,  against  reason 
and  experience,  that  American  producers  can  reserve  the  en- 
tire domestic  market  for  themselves  and  continue  to  enjoy 
export  markets  as  well.  They  fail  to  understand,  or  dcliber- 
atily  icjnore  the  fact,  that  extrfme  protcctionum  by  making 
It  d  fficult  for  foreign  nations  to  sell  to  us.  makes  it  equally 
difflcult  for  thi  m  to  buy  from  us. 

Progress  and  pro^ptrity  are  the  result  of  expansion,  not 
contraction.  It  is  impossible  to  expand  our  trade  v.'ith  for- 
eign countries  and  thertby  promote  progress  and  prosperity 
at  home  while  subjecting  our  import  trade  to  arbitrary  and 
caprxioos  lanll  regulation. 


I'nited  We  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PATRICK  J.  BOLAND 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEXTATIVES 

Friday.  February  23.  1940 


ADDRESS     OP     HON.     JAMKS     A      FARLEY.     HARr.lS3LTiG.     PA.. 

FEBKUARY   3.    1940 


Mr.  BOIJ^ND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.^  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  HonorabU-  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Cc.mmittoo.  at  the  banquet  of  the  Democratic  Stale 
Conmiittte  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  the  Zembo  Mosque.  Har- 
rLsburg,  Pa.,  on  Saiurday  evening,  February  3.  1940.  at  7 
oclcck. 

VrSTTTD   vrt   STAND 

It  is.  of  course,  a  delightful  thln?^  for  me  to  attond  this  reunion 
with  my  fellow  Demjcruta  of  Pennsylvania  In  the  never-ending 
fight  for  democracy. 

Your  loyalty  as  Democrats  has  never  been  questioned  anywhere 
or  at  any  time,  and  your  vigor  and  perseverance  as  flighting  Demo- 
crats have  v.on  the  admiration  of  the  world.  I  am  not  the  man  to 
restmin  a  good  fighter,  and  on  the  morning  after  elrction  I  am 
depending  on  you  to  show  up  for  work,  not  with  a  black  eye  on 
your  face  but  with  a  verified  report  of  two  black  eyes  on  the  face 
of  the  Republican  machine 

For  40  years  Pennsylvania  was  a  conquered  province,  subject  to 
all  the  discomforts  of  Republican  misrule.  You  were  dominated 
by  the  Quays,  the  Penroses.  and  the  Vares.  They  dictated  the 
personnel  of  your  S'ate  government  and  ycur  Federal  delegations. 
with  the  natuml  rr.mlt  that  in  at  lr;ist  one  of  your  trreatest  indus- 
tries the  labor  situation  was  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Nation. 
Corruption  was  a  commonplace  in  your  public  service:  favoritism 
was  s<.<  recognized  that  people  actually  forgot  that  it  was  not  a 
normal  condition. 

Time  brought  the  inevitable  reaction.  There  was  a  national  tip- 
rlslnij  against  the  policies  and  processes  that  had  brought  our 
Nation  to  the  depth  of  misery  with  the  wcr.;t  depres.«:ion  that  ever 
came  upon  the  United  Scales  With  the  advent  of  liberal  senti- 
ment PennsyU-ania  In  1934  Joined  the  proud  procession  of  States 
that  redeemed  the  American  people  from  im{>endlng  bankruptcy. 

Perhaps  no  event  of  that  year  caused  more  consternation  In 
Republican  ranks  and  gave  greater  satistacf.on  to  our  own  people 
th.in  the  svatch  of  Pennsylvania — rock-ribbed  Pennsylvania — to 
the  Democratic  side  The  minority  party  sotight  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  the  overturn  of  the  drtindy  bur.d  was  a  mere  flurr\- 
In  political  circles:  that  the  old  regime  would  regain  Its  ascend- 
ency as  soon  as  the  people  had  recovered  from  their  terror  at  the 
depression.  But  to  their  d.smay  they  found  that  succeeding  eloc- 
tlons  merely  emphEs.:icd  that  the  Keystone  State  was  really 
Democratic  "  This  brief  review  of  the  trend  and  course  of  your 
political  development  brings  us  down  to  ld38. 

That  interruption  to  the  continued  democracy  cf  your  State 
was  our  own  fault.  It  cannot  be  ascribed  to  RrpubUcon. wisdom. 
or  to  any  revulsion  from  the  Ide'^s  and  ideals  that  were  the 
foundations  of  Democratic  popularity.  It  was  a  battle  throT^Ti 
away  by  our  own  pa.ssions.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  remember 
my  remarks  at  the  Jackson  din::er  of  that  year  when  I  sud: 

"V.'e  cant-.ot  nurse  cur  private  feuds  with  the  calm  assumption 
that  Democratic  sentimei-.t  is  so  strong  that  wo  can  nfford  to 
withhold  support  and  strenuous  eilort  from  this  candidate  or 
that  candidate.     As  nauonal  chairman,  I  have  often  advanced  the 


theory  that  primary  stni^i^'les  nr.d  rivalries  arc  assess  and  not 
liabilities  to  a  party.  Tho  striving  of  ambitious  members  for 
the  honors  of  office  preserves  political  organizations  from  dry  rot 
and  decay.  It  Is  the  natural  Insurance  that  no  faction  nor  group 
shall  keep  its  grip  on  the  party  longer  than  It  merits  the  confi- 
dence of  its  members 

•'The  other  end  of  that  picture  is  that  the  vendettas  mu.st  end 
when  the  nominations  have  been  made.  Party  loyalty  is  requisite 
for  party  success.  Discipline  Is  as  necessary  In  the  ranks  of  a 
political  organization  as  In  the  files  of  an  army.  I  have  announced 
with  all  -sincerity  and  without  reservation  that  the  national  com- 
mittee Is  behind  every  Democratic  nominee.  That  has  to  be  the 
guiding  tenet  of  every  honest  Democrat  il  we  are  to  continue  In 
power  in  State  or  Nation." 

What  I  said  then  is  Just  as  true  with  reference  to  the  present 
situation  as  it  was  when  the  primary  fight  of  2  ytars  ago  brought 
defeat  to  us  in  this  State.  Let  me  admit  in  passing,  however,  that 
the  sin  of  dissension  did  not  apply  to  Pennsylvania  only. 

I  th:nk  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  practically  every  defeat  the  party 
has  had  in  recent  years  In  debatable  States,  and  in  the  Nation. 
was  due  to  our  own  errors  and  to  disunion  In  our  own  ranks.  We 
can  all  remember  with  remorse  the  national-convention  fi^ht  of 
1924.  We  h.id  the  election  in  our  hands.  Numerous  of  my  Repub- 
lican friends  admitted  that  the  scandals  of  the  Harding  regime  had 
ruined  their  chanc  s.  Yet  our  able  and  eminent  Democrats  so 
.<;plit  and  battled  m  that  convention  that  the  country  was  disgusted 
with  us.  That  struggle  put  off  the  advent  of  Democratic  national 
success  for  8  y  •ars. 

It  Isn't  cnly  a  question  of  party  harmony  that  confronts  us  now. 
Important  though  that  may  be  of  itself.  We  have  a  duty  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  that,  to  my  m.nd.  transcends  in  Importance  even 
political  loyally  Amenca  locks  cut  upon  a  world  torn  by  strife 
and  dl^cord  We  have  seen  dictators  come  to  power  and  ri.se  in 
aurhority  because  people  had  lost  faith  in  the  democratic  process. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  undermine  cur  American  institutions 
and  our  American  form  of  self-gcverrunent  more  rapidly  or  more 
dangerously  than  poor  and  Inefficient  government.  At  this  time, 
therefore,  it  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  we  do  our  part  as 
citizens  of  the  Republic  In  providing  an  honest,  slnccte.  and  able 
administration  of  public  afTalrs. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  opponents  of  the  Roosevelt 
policies  between  new  and  November  will  exert  every  influence  and 
extend  every  effort  of  which  they  are  capable  to  defeat  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  Republicans  have  unlimited  money  for  propa- 
ganda, and  they  arc  counting  on  disunion  in  the  Democratic  ranks 
to  give  them  the  electoral  vote  of  this  State. 

Now  the  big  qu?3tion  comes.  VVTiat  are  we  going  to  do  about  if 
Your  registration  figures  are  e\'ldence  that  we  have  the  votes  to 
preserve  democracy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  you  have  here  every 
element  that  makes  for  a  decisive  victory. 

Pennsylvania  advanced  during  the  Democratic  regime;  Pennsyl- 
vania has  gone  backward  under  the  present  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

Democratic  Gov.  George  Earle  found  when  he  took  over  the  State 
house  that  he  had  to  meet  a  deficit  of  $36,000,000  in  the  States 
finances.  The  relief  cupboard  was  bare.  Governor  Earle  left  office 
with  that  appalling  deficit  wiped  out.  with  relief  pa:d  up  to  date, 
and  there  were  a  few  millions  as  a  nest  egg  for  a  surplus. 

'Ih.'  Republicans  presented  the  issue  in  their  campaign  that  Elarlo 
hatl  been  extravagant,  and  that  his  emergency  ta.xes  were  "driving 
Industry  out  of  Penn.sylvanla."  Yet  the  first  s^sFton  of  the  legis- 
lature under  Governor  James  rcenacted  every  Earle  tax.  and  the 
new  Republican  budget  was  the  biggest  in  the  State's  history.  Nat- 
urally the  budget  Wius  not  balanced.  Governor  James,  as  an  econ- 
omy gesture,  cut  the  biennial  relief  r.ppropriat  en  In  two.  But.  I 
amr  iiJormed.  he  has  explained  that  this  appropriation  will  be  ex- 
hausted n<xt  June.  This  means  either  an  addrvional  appropriation 
or  a  deficit  th.at  will  amount  to  the  staggering  sum  of  $10,000,000 
a  month  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Ycu.  cf  course,  know  a  great  deal  more  than  I  about  the  failure 
of  your  Republican  Slate  administration  to  meet  any  of  the  day's 
probUms  succcsiluUy.  For  th:s  reason  I  do  not  Intend  to  review 
the  miners'  march  on  Harri.sburg.  which  defeated  the  proposal  to 
crucify  these  workmen  at  the  behest  of  the  anthracite-coal' barons: 
nor  do  I  need  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  onslaught  on  labor  which 
resulted  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  uniting  In  a  campaign 
of  self -defense. 

I  have  been  told  th.it  a  bill  which  would  have  reformed  Phila- 
delphia's charter  and  reorganized  its  halting,  debt-ridden  municipal 
nrachmtry  was  slaughtered  at  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Jay  Cooke.  Mr. 
Pews  Philadelphia  representative,  who,  I  understand,  is  the  mi- 
nority party's  candidate  for  Senator  this  year.  Moreover,  in  con- 
trast with  the  Earle  administration's  efforts  to  bring  about  peace 
and  harmony  between  Pennsylvania  Industry  and  Its  workmen, 
Governor  James'  legislature  nppcd  the  State  labor-relations  act 
imtil  It  was  b-^ycnd  reccgiiiUon.  That  legislature  practically  de- 
stroyed the  Worl<mrns  Compensation  Act.  increased  maximum 
hours  of  women  in  Industry,  and  autborlzed  a  teachers'  pay  cut  In 
Philadelphia. 

Even  the  Republican  press  cf  your  State  referred  scornfully  to  the 
session  "Legislation  was  submitted."  said  the  Philadelphia  Led.-;er. 
"which  had  for  its  purpose  putting  Pennsylvp.nia  back  into  the  same 
position  as  when  the  Democrats  swept  the  Republicans  from  power 
in  1934  " 

The  Philadelphia  E-.ening  Bulletin  declared:  "The  legls!atvire  did 
not  reduce  taxes,  because  it  couldn't.  It  manifested  a  disposition 
to  throw  relief  and  liquor  control  back  Into  politics.  •  •  •  By 
and  large.  It  did  the  bidding  cf  pcUtical  managers  whose  concern. 
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like  that  of  the  dominant  interests  in  the  1937  body,  was  largely  the 
advancement  of  partisan  Interests." 

Tlie  Democratic  Philadelphia  Record  put  It  even  more  bluntly,  for 
It  said  of  this  general  as.sembly :  "Ii  sold  out  organized  labor  in  order 
to  please  certain  employers;  it  sold  out  the  employers  by  falMng 
to  keep  the  Utx-reductlon  premise  It  sold  out  the  unemployed,  und 
It  sold  out  those  who  believed  James'  promises  about  relief." 

I  don't  know  Just  what  Is  the  state  of  the  James  Presidential 
boom  at  present  But  I  do  know  the  Pitt.sburgh  Press  said  of  the 
State  department  of  commerces  $340,000  advertising  appropriation — 
advertising  Jumes — that  it  bordered  on  "outright  dishonesty."  and 
addetl:  'The  expenditure  of  Slate  funds  to  boost  the  personal  stock 
of  the  Governor  is  a  gross  misuse  cf  pubUc  money." 

In  huntiii.^  about  for  an  alibi  for  the  disastrous  results  of  his 
administration  so  fur.  the  Govtrncr  has  elected  W.  P  A  as  the  vil- 
lain. Tlie  artrtiment  is  practically  tliat  If  the  W.  P.  A.  were  to  take 
care  of  all  relief.  Pennsylvania  could  balance  the  budget  without  new 
taxes.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  He  should  have  added  that  if 
all  the  funds  in  the  Federal  Treasury  had  been  turned  over  to  Gov- 
ernor Jam.^.  the  State  ml^ht  even  have  a  surplus. 

Casting  ab<Hit  for  something  with  which  to  point  with  pride,  the 
James  admin. stralion  seeks  to  be  credited  with  the  $05,000,000 
Pennsvlvanla  Turnpike  project.  It  was  a  Democratic  ler  islaturc  that 
authorized  that  project  and  it  was  Democratic  aggressiveness  that 
got  the  money  from  the  P.  W.  A. 

I  don't  think  I  need  ^:o  further  In  describing  what  a  bad  invest- 
ment it  was  for  your  Stale  to  turn  things  over  to  the  Republicans 

Pennsylvania  has  done  her  part  in  bringini?  about  the  vast 
improvement  in  our  natunal  situation  from  the  terrible  condition 
in  which  the  lust  Rtpublican  national  administration  left  us 
Under  Democratic  rule  our  country  has  weathered  the  great  eco- 
nomic storm  ai.d  is  perhaps,  thanks  to  Democratic  ptUici-s.  the  only 
gre.it  nation  in  all  the  world  unvexed  by  terrible  ft-ars  of  war;  the 
only  nation  where  i>ociple  can  pursue  their  usual  avocations  without 
dread  of  what  tomorrow  may  bring. 

But.  taking  It  bv  and  large,  estimating  thinrs  as  they  are  as 
compared  with  things  as  they  were,  we  must  all  be  proud  and 
happy  with  the  improvement.  It  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  see  tliat  there 
is  no  Interruption  In  the  process  of  putting  America  back  where 
it  belo:itis  It  is  your  Job  and  m.y  Job  and  the  Job  of  every  Indi- 
vidual who  has  the  Interest  of  his  country  at  heart  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  continue  our  orderly  progress.  And,  more  par- 
ticularly, it  Is  our  Job  to  do  nothing  that  will  encourage  the  forces 
that  would  upset  things. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  November  election,  hut  wo 
must  never  risk  the  d:uiger  that  is  always  present  of  losing  through 
overconfidence.  It  will  not  do  to  a.sjnime  that  we  are  so  strong  that 
any  of  us  can  spare  our  effort.s.  Fortunately,  there  are  many  sturdy 
cnndidaies  for  the  noininaiions  of  the  national  convention,  and  I 
aniu  ipate  an  honest  and  earnest  presentation  of  their  respective 
claims  I  b  lieve  I  can  asstire  you.  however,  that  there  will  be  no 
deadlock  in  the  convention,  and  when  the  final  ballot  is  taken  it  will 
represent  the  will  of  our  party.  It  will  give  us  a  ticket  to  which 
every  Dcmocrai  will  substribe.  in  fxiil  faith  that  it  is  the  parly's 
Choice:  a  ticket  that  will  present  not  only  what  is  best  for  the 
Democrats  but  also  best  for  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

We  have  had  tv.'o  terms  of  a  successful  Federal  administration 
that  have  saved  the  Nation  from  coUapse  and  dl.sorder.  But  the 
work  is  anything  but  complete.  I  am  sure  tha*  Pennsylvania  wants 
to  share  in  the  program  of  preserving  the  humane  results  of  the 
courage,  patience,  and  statesmanship  of  rranklln  D.  Roosevelt.  I 
am  sure  that  all  cf  you  would  contemplate  with  dismay  and  indig- 
nation a  relapse  into  the  old  Republican  system  that  almost  de- 
stroyed us.  So  it  is  with  confidence  that  I  leave  with  ycu  a  final 
word.  Do  your  full  duty.  Ycur  first  allegiance  is  ycur  country: 
close  behind  it  is  loyally  to  ycur  p.trty. 

The  Nation  asks  you  to  be  faithful  to  both. 


Prayers  for  the  Polish  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  TIIE  COURIER-EXPRESS.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


"Our  country  has  long  recognized  thankfully  the  contributions 
to  her  greatness  and  glory  made  by  Polish  patriots.  Our  history  is 
replete  with  incidents  which  give  testimony  to  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

"Accordingly,  it  Is  fitting  that  In  the  midst  of  our  manifold 
blessings,  among  which  are  national  unity,  peace,  and  security,  we 
pause  to  remember  the  courageous  Polisli  religious  and  lay  martyrs 
of  the  war  and  the  millions  cf  people  upon  whom  again  is  visited 
great  sorrow. 

"Now.  therefore.  I.  Herbert  H.  Lehman.  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  do  proclaim  Sunday.  February  11,  Poland  Day. 

•It  is  proper  that  this  be  done  at  this  particular  time  so  that 
all  Americans  mny  observe  the  blrUi  anniversary  of  Abrnliam  Lin- 
coln and  Gen.  Th.addetis  Kosciuszko,  beloved  Polish  American  Revo- 
lutionary War  hero,  whose  memory  will  always  be  held  in  grateful 
recognition  in  this  country. 

"I  am  confident  that  Americans.  bIwbn-s  responsive  to  the  call 
of  distress,  will  heed  the  plight  of  the  unfortunate  people  of  Po- 
land, and  in  their  homes,  churches,  and  synagogues  will  pray  for 
the  million!* 'Of  Poles  who  are  now  undergoing  untold  Buffering, 
misery,  and  persecution." 


Mr.  SCH\^^RT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tht-  Congressional  Record.  I  include  the  follcw- 
Ing  article  from  the  Courier-Express  of  BufTalo.  N.  Y.: 

Albany  Februarv  7. — Gov  Herbert  H.  Lehman  today  prorl.ilmed 
next  Sunday  Poland  Dav  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  called  upon 
residents  of  the  State  "to  pray  for  the  millions  of  Poles  who  are  now 
undergoing  untold  suffering,  misery,  and  perst?cutlon." 

The  executives  proclamation,  issued  in  reyponse  to  the  request 
of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Polish  Clubs  and  the  United 
Bl.  Stanislaus  SocleUes,  foUows: 


The  Threat  to  Free  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  23.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  SAMUFL  B.  PETTENGILL.  NOVEMBER 

12.   1939 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  S'popkpr.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  a  radio  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Samuel  B.  Peltenpill.  foimcrly  a 
Member  of  the  Hou.so  of  Representatives,  and  now  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional 
Government,  which  was  broadcast  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  on  Simday,  November  12.  1939. 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcnst'^rs  have  decided  that  the 
American  people  need  a  guardian.  They  have  elected  themselves 
the  guardian.  They  did  this  without  our  knowledge  or  consent,  but 
It  Is  now  the  fact.  You  and  I  are  now  their  wards.  It  Is  only  by 
their  leave  that  you  can  now  discuss  a  controversial  question  over 
the  air  waves  of  America.  You  can  say  nothing,  you  can  hear 
notliing  except  with  their  majesties'  gracious  permission.  Papa 
knows  best. 

The  broadcasters'  recent  code  Is  a  threat  against  the  free  speech 
of  a  free  people.  No  law  authorized  their  ncticn.  No  con.stitutlon 
sanctioned  it.  No  election  ratified  it.  They  did  what  Congres.s 
It-'iclf  does  not  have  the  power  to  do.  Tlie  lords  of  the  air  decided 
that  they  would  decide  what  you  shall  hear.  They  decided  that 
ycu  shall  not  decide  what  you  shall  hear. 

As  always  In  cases  of  this  kind,  their  action  is  surrounded  by 
sanctimonious  reasons  why  what  they  are  doing  to  us  is  a  good 
tiling  for  us.  This  Is  old  stuff — as  eld  as  Caesar  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  Abraham  Lincoln,  man  of  the  people,  knew  this 
game  inside  and  out.  Lincoln  said,  "Tyrants  always  bestride  the 
ne-cks  of  the  people  on  the  claim  that  It  Is  for  the  people's  good.  " 

I  wish  Lincoln  imd  Jeficrson  were  living  now — or  Andy  Jackson 
or  Theodore  Roosevelt,  or  many  ano'hcr  who  trusted  the  plain 
people  of  this  great  country,  who  did  not  think  thoy  needed  a 
guardian.  Woodrow  Wll.son  was  one  of  these  men  He  said.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Government,  directly  or  in- 
directly. I  want  only  to  have  right  and  Justice  to  prevail.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  group  of  men  in  whose  hands  I  am  willing  to 
put  the  Iib<Ttles  of  America  in  trust." 

Lad.es  and  gentlemen,  are  you  willing  to  hand  the  liberties  of 
America  over  to  the  National  A.'^sociation  of  Broadcasters,  or  to  the 
bureaucracy  In  Washington  that  regulates  radio? 

This  is  government  by  men.  and  not  by  law.  Somet)ody  arbitrarily 
dictates  what  rights  you  mav  or  may  n<it  exercise.  Our  forefathers 
called  this  tyranny.  I  predict  that  the  American  pe<jple  are  not 
now  going  to  stand  for  dictatorship  at  home  which  they  condemn 
abroad. 

No  controversial  question  can  be  discus.sed  In  Germany  unless 
Hitler  consents.  No  c'lntroversial  question  can  be  discussed  in 
Russia  unless  Stalin  consents.  No  controversial  question  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  America  unless  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
or  some  of  the  members  consent.  All  three  dictate  what  shall  be 
heard    and  who  shall  speak 

After  you  remove  the  camoufiage  of  all  the  clever  reasons  why 
the  code  is  gofxl  for  ycu  and  why  papa  knows  best,  these  facts  re- 
main: Inside   wire   pullers  can   alone   detemune,  first,   what   is   » 
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••controTCTSlal    Issue";    second    how   much   time   shall   be   spent  dls-    ' 
cussing  It    If  anv;  and  third,  uho  discusses  It.  If  anyone      I  chal- 
lenge any  mt  mlx-r  of  the  association  to  deny  that  this  Is  the  exact    , 

fact. 

1  am  speaking  on  the  subject  today  But  I  am  dclng  so  by  per- 
mlssum  only.  8  mebrdv.  and  I  dont  know  who.  has  consented  that 
I  may  speak  Somebody,  and  I  don't  know  who.  could  withdraw 
that  consent.  Then  I  could  not  speak.  V.'hat  you  and  I  have  to- 
day Is  a  permit  and  not  a  rH/jht  But  free  ppet-ch  Is  the  right  of  all 
and  the  gift  of  none.  A  gift  may  be  refused;  a  right  may  be 
stoutly  held.  .       ^.     »        ♦ 

This  goes  to  the  very  root  of  our  free  Institutions      A  subject,  not    . 
In  hand,  cringing  for  a  favor  from  his  gracious  lord,  is  the  curse    i 
of  the  old  world      A  citizen  standing  on  a  right  safe-guarded  by  law.    , 
and  looking  his  official   In   the  eye  and  Ullmg  hlin  to  watch  his 
step   Is  what  makes  a  m.in  an  American 

Rights  and  not  favors  Is  the  whole  distinction  between  freemen 
and  slaves  When  our  Constitution  w;ia  beJore  the  people  In  1787 
Jefferson  in-slsted  that  a  bill  of  rights  "Is  what  the  people  ore  en- 
titled to  against  every  government  on  earth."  We  wrote  the 
guaranty  of  free  speech  into  the  first  article  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
We  said.  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  •  •  •  or  the  right  of  the  people  pe;u:eubly  to  lissemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

We  recognized  that  free  speech  Is  basic  to  all  other  freedoms 
For  It  Is  the  right  to  criticize  one's  own  government  when  those 
other  freedoms  are  Invaded,  and  by  commtinlcatlng  with  one's  fel- 
lows to  make  common  caxise  against  the  tyrannies  that  always 
r -turn  The  same  truth  wa-s  stated  when  the  French  Revolution 
overturned  centuries  of  oppression.  In  the  manifesto  on  the  rights 
of  man.  appended  to  the  French  Constlttitlon  of  1791.  the  men  who 
then  fought  for  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  wrote  these  noble 
words:  "The  free  comniumcation  of  Ideas  and  opiiiicns  Is  one  of  the 
mcst  precious  rights  of  maji." 

Please  note  that  these  brave  men  always  talked  about  r'.ghts.  not 
Hbiiut  favors.  It  would  be  no  answer  to  them  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  to  U5  that  some  group  of  Invl.slble  and  utielected  gentlemen 
behind  the  scenes  gave  sweet-smelling  assurances  that  they  were 
all-wtse  and  all-good  and  would  always  dispense  cr  withheld  their 
gracious  favors  with  eveu-hi.ndcd  equity  to  friend  and  foe.  Tory  and 
Liberal,  members  of  their  party  and  members  cf  the  oppcsite  parly. 
They  knew  better.  They  refused  to  live  under  even  a  good  tyrant 
As  Justice  Brandeis  said  In  one  of  his  famous  opinions:  "Experi- 
ence should  teach  us  to  be  most  on  otir  guard  to  protect  liberty 
when  the  Covcnimenfo  purpose  Is  beneficent.  Men  born  to  free- 
dom are  naturailv  ale/t  to  rcpol  Invaiicn  of  their  liberty  by  evil- 
minded  rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  of  liberty  lurk  in  Insidious 
encroachment  by  men  of  iseal.  well  meaning,  but  without  under- 
standing." 

Let  this  code  stund.  and  you  have  set  up  an  "invisible  gov?rn- 
ment"  over  "one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man."  the  "free 
communication  of  Ideas  and  opinions' — mass  communication  by 
radio. 

Tlie  other  dnv  It  wr\s  announced  that  a  radio  station  would  no 
Icnger  carrv  a  broadcast  called  The  Voice  of  Labor.  It  Is  contro- 
versial. Why  shculdn't  labor  have  Its  radio  voice  where  It  may 
freely  commun  cate  its  social  or  legislative  program?  Who  Is  so 
wise  as  to  say  v.  hen  l(\bor  must  be  mute?  I  was  glad  to  note  that 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  announced  It  v\ould  not 
take  this  lying  dov^n  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  will  also  throw  its  weight  against  this  Invls'.ble 
government. 

Is  there  to  be  no  "voice  of  agriculture  "?  Are  the  farm  organiza- 
tions, the  Grange,  the  bureau,  the  union  to  be  denied  the  right  to 
buy  time  on  the  air  to  advocate  measures  they  are  deeply  Interested 
mi  And  what  about  the  creat  women's  orjranizatlons  Interested  in 
social  and  political  reform?  Are  they  to  be  denied  the  right  to 
speak  their  minds? 

At  the  moment  the  code  falls  hardest  upon  Dr  Town.send  and 
Father  Coughhn.  They  are  to  be  snuffed  off  the  air.  Tlie  millions 
who  want  to  listen  to  them  are  to  be  denied  that  rieht.  Again.  I 
Fay  this  Is  tyranny.  I  do  not  agree  with  much  that  these  gentlemen 
advocate.  _       ^,.  .  ,.»_ 

But  the  question  now  is  not  whether  Father  Cou^hlln  and  Dr. 
Townsends  views  are  sound.  The  question  is  whetl  er  they  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  speak,  and  the  right  to  be  heard.  The 
question  Is  whether  all  minority  groups— now  or  in  the  years  to 
come — Khali  have  the  right  to  present  their  cause  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  even  of  a  hosrlle  public  opinion. 

As  a  leading  Catholic  Journal,  America,  has  said:  'It  Is  hard 
to  exajrgerale  the  serioiis  menace  to  rightful  freedom  in  this  double 
censorship.  Tod."»y  the  victim  is  Father  Coughim.  Tomorrow  it 
may  be  another  Washington  or  Lincoln  who  strives  to  denounce  a 
rational  dictatorship  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  American 
Constitution." 

On  its  face  the  code  has  a  clever  appearance  of  fairness  A  .sort 
rf  promise  is  held  out  that  all  sides  of  all  ccntroverslRl  questions 
will  always  be  presented  on  balanced  programs  But  no  one 
■whose  eyetoeth  have  been  cut  need  be  fooled  by  any  offer  to  give 
••free  time"  on  balanced  programs 

The  power  to  select  the  speakers  Is  the  hidden  knife.  Every 
■cause"  tsecomes  Identified  with  someone  who  gives  it  the  electric 
epark  of  his  p>ersonality.  Separate  the  leader  from  the  cause  and 
you  give  the  cause  a  mortal  blow 

In  their  oppc«itlcn  to  .slavery.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips  made  an  abstract  proposition  a  living  thing.  To  have 
gagged  tliem  would  have  been  uli  liuit  a  Simon  Legree  could  asJc 


Take  wrman  suffrage.  Can  vou  separate  that  movement  from 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Alice  Stone  Blackwell?  Had  they  been 
gagged,  the  thing  they  fought  for  wotild  have  been  strangled 

Gag  Frances  Willard  and  all  who  fight  for  temperance  and  so- 
briety— that  Is  a  controversial  question,  is  it  not?  What  mor? 
would  the  gamblers,  racketeers,  and  their  corrupt  political  allies 
want  than  a  situation  wherein  the  controllers  of  broadcasting  may 
secretly  decide  who.  If  anyone,  shall  be  permitted  to  attack  them? 
Advertisers,  station  owners,  and  mantifacturers  and  merchants  cf 
radio  sets  had  better  wake  up  Their  interests  are  at  stake  If  the 
American  people  once  get  the  Idea  that  someone  behind  the  scenes 
Is  deciding  what  they  shall  not  hear,  they  may  tune  off,  to  Ecme- 
one's  huge  detriment.  W^hcn  the  people  lose  confidence  In  the 
program,  they  will  lose  confidence  In  the  advertii-er.  Pur  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  editorial  page  of  the  air  under  suspicion,  and  watch 
listeners,  advertisers,  and  buyers  slip  away. 

But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  would  be  tinfair  If  I  were  to  allow 
you  to  assume  that  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  Is 
wholly  at  fault  In  this  matter,  or  that  all  broadcasters  want  to 
control  the  discussion  of  controversial  questions.  The  contrary  Is 
the  case.  Many  broadcasters  are  as  mtich  opposed  to  this  provision 
of  the  code  as  anyone.  Some  have  already  withdrawn  from  the 
as.sociatinn  in  protest,  such  as  Elliott  Roosevelt.  Others  want  th» 
code  changed  and  will  Join  in  the  flght  that  Is  going  to  be  made 
to  change  it.  We  have  support  also  within  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  Itself. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  apscclatlon  adopted  this 
code  either  under  hidden  pressure  or  the  threat  or  fear  of  It.  The 
effort  to  control  radio  has  been  going  on  a  long  time.  A  fow  years 
ago  the  Federal  Radio  Commlssicn  at  Washington — believe  It  or 
not— actually  argued  In  covirt  that  a  radio  address  Is  not  "speech" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  silent  censorship  over  broadcasters  through  the 
power  to  cancel  their  licenses,  to  refuse  to  renew  them,  and  the 
short  term  of  the  license  granted  tbem — until  lately  only  6  months; 
now  1  vear. 

This  makes  every  broadca.ster,  with  his  large  Investment  at  stake, 
a  constant  .suppliant  for  the  favor  of  the  Comml.ssion.  He  knows 
that  the  Commission  may  refuse  to  renew  his  license  If  during  the 
past  6  months  some  Commissioner  has  not  liked  somethiniT  spoken 
from  his  station  programs.  CommLssloners  have  themselves  made 
radio  speeches  criticizing  the  prcn^ranas  That  was  a  "tip-cff"  as  to 
what  programs  not  to  have  In  June,  without  authority  whatever, 
the  C  >mml£;;:cn  undertook  a  direct  censorship  of  international 
broadcasts.  This  created  such  a  wa%'e  of  Indignation  that  they 
recalled  their  order,  and  only  the  other  day  the  new  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  giving  the  new  code 
his  Implied   blessing. 

But  that  is  not  all.  By  virtue  of  his  declaration  that  an  emer- 
gency exists,  the  President  today  has  the  legal  power  to  close  every 
radio  station  in  America,  or  to  turn  them  over  to  a  Government 
agency  where  they  might  be  exclusively  used  for  Government  propa- 
ganda as  In  Germany.  Russia,  or  Italy.  He  has  not  exercised  that 
power  I  trust  he  will  not  undertake  to  do  so.  I  tru.st  that  a 
once-free  people  may  still  be  permitted,  even  as  a  favor,  \1  not  as 
a  right,  to  criticize  governmental  policies  with  respect  to  war  or 
the  problems  of  peace. 

But  the  sword  of  Damocles  now  hangs  over  the  head  of  every 
station  owner,  and  here  let  me  make  It  plain  that  the  sword  Is 
exercising  Its  secret  power,  even  though  the  thread  that  holds  it 
remains  uncut  A  loaded  revolver  held  at  your  heart  has  power 
ever  you  even  if  the  trigger  Is  not  puUed. 

For  these  reasons,  while  we  utterly  condemn  the  code  forbidding 
the  richt  cf  Americans  to  discuss  controversial  questions  by  paid 
radio  broadcasts,  those  who  agree  with  me  are  not  fighting  the 
broadcasters  as  such.  We  propose  to  fight  for  them  and  with  them 
to  regain  the  freedom  that  Is  rightfully  theirs,  and  to  put  the  radio 
I  on  the  .t^ame  firm  and  unassailable  foundations  before  the  law. 
I    and   Cicivemment    bureaus,    as   is   now   enjoyed,    after   centtirles    cf 

struggle,  by  the  press  and  the  platform. 
'        Specifically  we  shall   ask  Congress  at   the  next  session  to  repeal 
the  power  of  the  President  over  the  radio,  except  under  the  err.f  r- 
gency   cf   actual   war    In    which   we    are    Involved,   and    then    under 
safeguards  again-^t  the  nbu.se  cf  power. 

S'KDnd.  that  In  all  cases  licenses  .'^hall  be  granted  for  the  full 
maximum  period  of  3  years,  permitted  by  exL^ting  laws,  rather  than 
6  rr!c»i''i".s  or  12  months  only,  as  heretofore.  There  is  not  a  station 
owner  In  America  who  would  not  welcome  this  change. 

Third,  take  from  the  Commission  all  power  to  suspend,  revcko,  or 
rpfu.«=e  to  renew  licenses  for  rjiy  Illegal  offense  other  than  tho.se 
which  Congress  may  constltutlonnlly  forbid,  and  then  only  after 
an  indep)endent  court,  and  not  the  Commission,  has  found  the 
licensee  guilty 

Indies  and  gentlemen,  the  black-out  of  freedom  Is  spreading 
throughout  the  world.  The  lights  of  liberty  are  being  dimmed. 
Freedom  of  speech  was  the  first  liberty  lost  under  European  dic- 
tatorships. When  that  went,  all  other  freedoms  followed.  Are  we 
moving  In  the  same  direction? 

This  Is  a  new  fight  In  an  age-long  war.  The  dictators  of  today  are 
riding  the  tumult,  but  the  deep  tides  of  human  destiny  are  against 
them.     Men  have  always  struggled  to  be  free 

Because  he  insi.sted  on  the  right  to  freely  speak,  Socrates  went  to 
his  doom.  But  before  he  drank  the  hemlock  he  said,  "I  v-ould 
rather  speak  In  my  fashion  and  die  than  speak  In  your  fafhion  and 
live  " 

Under  the  British  Stuarts  men  were  burned  to  death  for  criti- 
cizing the  pclicieo  of  liiar  gcvernments.     Th«  Hitlers  of  Uiat  day 
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required  the  press  to  be  licensed,  so  that  only  -those  who  kissed 
the  royal  hand  and  bowed  the  obsequious  knee  might  publish  a 
newspaper  It  was  then  that  Milton  viTote  his  noble  words:  "Give 
mo  the  liberty  •  •  •  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience 
above  all  other  liberties." 

In  France  Voltaire  said:  "I  disagree  entirely  with  what  you  say, 
but  I  will  defend  with  my  life  your  right  to  say  It." 

And  so  the  torch  of  freedom  has  been  carried  down  the  centu- 
ries. Only  In  recent  years  the  Huey  Long  machine,  now  shown  to 
have  bceti  unspeakably  corrupt,  tried  once  more  to  crush  a  free 
press.  It  w  .s  then  that  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  said 
that  an  untramin'^lrd  press  was  intended  to  be  preserved  as  "a 
vital  course  of  public  Information  •  •  •  to  allow  It  to  be  fet- 
tered is  to  fetter  oixr.selves  ' 

We  flght  today  fcr  the  same  values  our  fathers  fought  for.  They 
fought  for  a  free  press.     We  flght  for  a  freo  microphone. 

Men  and  w^mcn  of  America,  are  you  with  in  this  fight  to  pre- 
serve free  radio?  If  so,  write  for  a  copy  of  this  address  to  the 
National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional  Government  In  New 
York   City,   address  205   East   Forty-second   Street.  New   York   City. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  23,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  M    DUFFY  AT  COLUMBUS  TOWN  MEETING. 

FEBRUARY    19,   1940 


Mr,  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  industry 
In  America  that  is  more  dependent  upon  the  protection  of  its 
American  markets  from  the  competition  of  competing  foreign 
products  for  its  very  existence  than  the  American  pottery  in- 
du-stry,  and  no  working  people  employed  in  any  American 
factories  are  more  dependent  upon  such  protection  for  their 
jobs  and  their  livelihood  than  the  potters,  and  it  is  very  timely 
and  fitting;  that  the  president  of  the  National  Brotherhood 
of  Operative  Potters,  Mr.  James  M.  Duffy,  should  speak  on 
the  subject  of  the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  at  the  moment  the  House  is  considering  the  resolution  to 
extend  the  term  of  the  act,  and  I  quote  his  speech  as  follows: 

Mr,  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  and  members  of  the  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air,  I  rrect  you.  Representing  the  workers  depend- 
ent for  their  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  American  pottery 
Industry  we  wish  to  ha%e  you  know  that  we  most  emphatically 
oppose  the  contuiuatlon  of  the  present  alleged  reciprocal  trade 
treaty  policy. 

The  wcrkors  In  the  American  pottery  Industry,  the  products  of 
which  actively  compete  in  American  markets  with  the  pottery  prod- 
ucts of  the  virtual  slave  wage  paid  labor  of  Japan,  are  conversant 
with  the  working.s  of  teriff  legislation.  Such  legislation  and  the 
administration  thereof  means  the  difference  between  Jobs  or  Idle- 
ness to  thotisnnrls  of  American  pottery  workers. 

These  observations  are  based  rot  only  on  our  own  practical  knowl- 
edge and  experience  but  upon  fmdlncs  and  published  reports  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission.  After  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
studv  of  the  competitive  conditions  which  the  products  of  American 
pottery  workers  must  meet  in  American  markets,  the  T.ariff  Com- 
mission found  that  some  40  percent  of  the  household  tableware 
yearly  sold  In  American  markets  Is  the  product  of  workers  In  foreign 
countries,  and  85  percent  of  such  imports  are  the  products  of  the 
workers  of  Japan. 

It  Is  hard  to  tmderstnnd  the  hypocrisy  and  the  lnconsl«!tency 
of  those  who  on  the  one  hand  allege  that  they  favor  effective 
administration  of  our  Asiatic  exclusion  law,  our  restrictive  Immlgra- 
Uon  laws,  our  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  yet.  will  support 
leelslatlon  which  results  In  makine  Impossible  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  protective  laws  which  I  have  Just  cited.  Further, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  group  cf  educated  and  presumably 
wcU-lnf crmt d  persons  will  seek,  under  a  Democratic  administration, 
a  delcfratlcn  cf  power  pertaln'.ng  to  the  raising  of  revenue.';  and 
the  entry  Into  treaties  with  foreign  countries  wh^^n  s\ich  a  policy 
has  tx?en  bitterly  opposed  by  e%-ery  Democratlc-contrcll'-d  Concrn-ss 
from  the  earliest  davs  of  the  history  of  cur  country  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Collier  bill  In  1932.  For  your  Information,  I  might 
say  that  prior  to  1934  no  authorization  has  ever  before  been  granted, 
authorizing  our  entry  into  trade  treaties.  unles.s  such  trade 
treacles  were  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Hotisc  of 
Bepre^^entatives. 


The  arguments  which  have  been  put  forth  by  the  State  Depart- 
mer.t  proponents  of  this  un-American  legislation  are  based  on  mis- 
representation and  the  distortion  of  known  facts  The  cry-baby 
appeal  of  the  State  Depiutment  pniponents  of  the.se  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties  reminds  one  cf  a  4-  or  5-year-old  child,  who.  having 
stolen  a  loUypcp.  fears  it  will  be  taken  away  from  him  because  lie 
sees  the  parent  coming  down  the  street. 

Labor  opposes  this  unconstitutional  delegation  of  power  because 
wc  do  not  believe  in  fascism,  nazi-ism.  communi.'^m.  or  any  other 
foreign  Isms.  We  still  have  confidence  In  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people,  and  we  believe  that  persons  seeking 
election  to  the  Congress  of  the  UniU»d  Slates  shoxild  either  perform 
the  obligations  which  they  assume  or  should  resign  and  let  others 
who  will  accept  and  perJorm  the  obligations  of  ofllce  take  their 
place.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  appointed  officials  of  oiu- 
Government  taking  over  the  obligations  which  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  our  country  arc  oblisatcd  to  perform. 

When  the  proponents  of  reciprocal-trade  t.Taties  started  their 
propaganda,  a  year  or  more  ago,  to  secure  the  extension  of  the 
uncou'-titutlonal  deletratlon  of  power  which  they  now,  we  trust, 
temporarily  pos.sess,  they  compared  our  exports  of  1932  with  our 
exports  of  1937  and  1938.  Thoy  knew  that  before  any  trade  treaties 
were  entered  into,  other  than  with  Cuba  and  a  few  other  small 
nutiens.  our  exports  had  increased  from  $1,675,000,000  to  $2,282,- 
000. OOO  Further,  thev  knew  that  our  linp)orts  had  Increased  from. 
$1.32:1.000.000  m  1932  "to  f  2 .038.000.000  In  1935.  While  our  exports 
of  automobiles,  radio  sets,  office  machinery,  and  canned  fruits 
Increased  In  value  these  champions  of  tariff  reductions,  through 
our  entry  into  trade  treaties,  said  but  little  of  the  increase  in 
our  domestic  trade.  Oxir  domestic  trade  from  1932  to  1938  Increased 
from  *30,000,000.000  to  more  than  $60,000.0(X).000  Surely  an  In- 
crease In  productive  or  service  capacity  of  $30,000,000,000  provides 
more  Jobs  for  American  workers  than  did  an  increaso,  at  the  most, 
of  less  than  81.700,000.000,  most  of  which  was  in  increase  in 
Vi;;lues  rather  than    in   quantities. 

Despite  the  dir.tortion  of  facts  presented  In  an  attempt  to  mislead 
the  American  people  Into  believing  that  through  our  entry  into 
these  reciprocal -tiude  treaties  and  the  reduction  of  some  30  j>ercent 
In  tariff  rates  on  some  1,000  or  more  foreign-made  articles,  an 
aiialysis  of  our  imports  and  exports  since  these  trade  treaties  were 
eijtered  Into  will  show  that  for  every  possible  Job  secured  for 
American  workers  we  have  transferred  the  Jobs  of  at  least  4 
Anicrican  workers  to  workers  In  foreign  countries. 

One  must  bear  In  mind  when  reading  these  figures  that  our 
exports  arc  ba.sed  upon  the  value  of  such  articles  In  cur  country, 
while  our  Imports  are  ba^ed  upon  the  \alue  In  the  foreign  country, 
Japan  for  instance.  There  are  some  articles,  most  of  which  are  on 
the  free  list — coffee,  tea.  rubber,  tin.  and  raw  silk — which  we  do  not 
pioduce  and  will  import  anyway.  Labor  has  never  asked  that  tariff 
duties  be  Im.poeed  on  articles  not  produced  In  America. 

L;;bor  seeks  the  Imposition  of  tariff  duties  only  on  those  products 
wiilch  are  competitive  In  American  markets  with  the  products  of 
American  workers  and  farmers.  In  other  words,  we  ask  for  tariff 
legislation  which  will  protect  the  Job  opportunities  and  living 
standards  of  American  workers. 

This  is  not  a  new  or  selfirih  policy.  It  Is  a  policy  the  effect  of 
which  ha'^  the  su;  port  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 
Some  60  or  70  years  ago  American  labor  realized  that  to  protect 
the  Jobs  and  the  living  standards  of  American  workers  It  was 
nece.'-sary  to  exclude  from  the  American  labor  market  the  competi- 
tion of  the  A.'^iatic  coclies.  Labor  dem.anded  and  Congress  finally 
enf<cted  that  Asiatic  exclusion  law.  not  becau.'^  of  any  racial  hatrtd, 
but  solely  to  protect  the  wage  and  living  standards  of  American 
workers.  In  later  years  we  realized  that  we  could  not  a-sslmllate 
and  provide  Jobs  at  decent  wages  for  the  many  millions  of  Euro- 
pean workers  hmding  and  settling  along  our  Atlantic  seaboard 
cities.  Congress  ntjain.  almost  unanimously,  heard  the  cry  of  labor, 
supported  by  millions  of  real  Americans,  and  enacted  restrictive 
inimigration  laws,  which  again  protected  the  Job  opportunities  and 
Ihint^  standards  of  our  American  workers. 

We  submit  In  all  8lncerity  that  the  protective  values  of  such 
laws  to  American  workers  are  virtually  set  aside  when  the  products 
of  these  excluded  workers  are  permitted  entry  to  American  markets 
at  total-delivered  costs  which  are  less  than  American  costs  of  pro- 
duction cf  competitive  products. 

Naturally,  the  question  arif^es,  why.  In  view  of  the  well-known 
pcl;cy  of  Congress  to  exclude  Asiatic  workers  and  restrict  the  entry 
of  European  workers  are  the  products  of  these  excluded  worlcers 
permitted  entry  into  American  n^arkets  at  total  costs  which  dis- 
place and  tran.sfer  the  Job  opportunities  of  American  workers  to 
these  very  excluded  workers  In  their  countries,  produced  under 
wh.1t  Congress  has  set  forth  in  the  fair-labor-standards  law  as 
bub-tandard.' 

Tfic  answer  Is  a  simple  one:  Greed,  money,  profits. 
The  International  bankers  and  the  large  exporters — there  are 
comparatively  few  of  them — profit  through  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  foreign  exchange.  Their  principal  profit  comes  from  the  .suc- 
cessful manipulation  of  price  values,  of  money  values,  and  the 
keeping  of  a  set  of  bocks.  They.  In  themselves,  because  there  are 
so  few  cf  them,  have  only  that  political  Influence  which  comes 
through  the  exi^endlture  of  moneys.  Naturally,  as  this  is  practically 
their  only  tool,  they  kno*-  how  to  apply  this  tool  to  secure  the 
best  profits  for  themselves. 

Grest  stress  ht>s  been  laid  on  the  benefits  which  the  great  body 
of  American  consumers  secure  through  reductions  in  our  tariff  rates. 
Very  little  has  been  said  cf  the  profits  which  a  few  have  axaOe 
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thrcueh  loss  of  millions  y.-arlv  in  revenue  to  our  Treasury  through 
Ihes-  trade  treaties.  To  ir.uptrate  this  point.  I  will  take  a  house- 
hold necessitv— sugar.  In  1933  or  1934  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commis.>lon  found  that  there  was  25  percent  less  cost  In  pro- 
tiuc.ng  Cuban  eufar  than  Amorlcan  sugar.  President  Rooyevelt 
promptly  reduced  the  dutv  from  2  cents  to  1',  cent?  per  pound. 
ARan  through  cur  entry  Into  a  trade  treaty  a  few  months  later. 
we  reduced  the  rate  to  nine-tenths  cent  per  pound.  Who  are  the 
principal  owmrs  of  Cuban  supar  plantations?  The  United  States 
TarilT  Ccmmlsslon  reported  that  thoy  are  mainly  some  five  or  six 
la-^cp  American  bankers  or  banks.  What  has  been  the  effect  of 
ttic!*e  reductions  as  thev  relate  to  the  prices  paid  by  the  American 
hou-ewlfe  for  sugar?  The  facts  are  that,  despite  this  reduction  of 
more  than  1  cent  per  pound,  th?  American  hnu.se wife  has  paid  a 
hlRher  rate  for  BURar  since  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  duty  than 
had  been  paid  prior  to  that  date  The  United  States  Treasury  has 
lost  yearly.  I  believe,  seme  MO.OOO.OOO  in  revenue,  which  naturally 
went  into  the  pockets  o.  th*'se  few  baiiks  or  bankers  who  own  these 
Cuban  sut^ar  lands.     1  might  cite  other  Illustrations,  but  time  wUl 

not  permit.  ^   ...  wi  * 

In  closing.  I  might  draw  yotir  attention  to  the  fact  that  hL-'tory 
warns  us  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  European  and  A.^latlc 
wars  many  ct  the  countries  enpaged  in  such  wars  will  be  impover- 
Islied  and  wUl  s«»elc  to  better  their  economic  position  by  the  pro- 
duction of  such  goods  as  they  may  find  a  market  for  In  fcreien 
lands.  Already  the  labor  movement  of  France  and  of  England  have 
made  manv  sacrifices,  which,  to  our  mind.  It  will  take  them  many 
years  to  again  secure.  We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  history  nrd  havlns;  any  common  serise  can  believe  that 
the  present  economic  conditions  of  the  United  Slates  can  be  pre- 
served and  American  wages  and  American  living  conditions  main- 
tained unless  cur  markets  are  protected  now  from  the  Inevitable 
flood  of  cheaply  nrranufactvired  g'jods  and  products  which  will  flood 
cur  country,  the  production  of  impoverislied  nations  driven  to 
destruction  hy  war  exin-nditurrs. 

Let  me  reiterate  our  emphatic  opposition  to  Congress  delegating 
to  a  few  appointed  cfflcuUs  at  the  Government  that  responsibility 
which  they  are  obligated  to  perform. 

We  believe  America  should  continue  to  be  a  government  by  law 
applicable  to  all  and  not.  as  some  would  have  It,  a  government  of 
men.  

Reciprocal-Trade  I'rojxram  Has  Failed 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  23,  1940 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ycu  have  heard  much  during  the 
course  of  this  dLscussiun  as  to  the  effect  of  the  recipi-ccal  trade 
agrtemenls  program  on  agricultural  imports.  I  happen  to 
represent  a  district  which  is  perhaps  more  interested  in  agri- 
cultural exports  than  imports,  and  to  me  it  appeai-s  that  the 
most  conspicuous  failure  in  connecticn  with  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  has  been  its  inability  to  increase  exports  of 
our  .surplus  agricultural  products. 

When  the  program  was  inaugurated  this  was  stated  to  be 
one  of  its  principal  objectives;  and  certainly  as  far  as  agricul- 
ture is  concerned,  the  program  must  be  considered  as  a  failure 
unless  It  does  result  in  increasing  exports  of  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  tlie  pro- 
gram has  done  something  constructive  along  that  line,  even 
its  proponents  must  concede  that  it  has  been  a  failure. 

There  have  been  some  feeble  attempts  to  show  that  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  surpluses  have  been  reopened  under 
the  trade-aprcemcnts  program,  but  the  facts  in  the  case  are 
all  against  any  such  contention.  Exports  as  a  whole  have 
increased;  farm  exports  have  declined.  Thus,  total  exports 
from  the  fi.scal  .vear  1932  to  the  fiscal  year  1939  have  increased 
from  $1,908,000,000  to  $2,885,000,000.  or  51.2  percent.  Agricul- 
tural exports,  on  the  contrary,  have  actually  declined  from 
$752  000.000  to  $683,000,000.  or  9  2  percent,  over  the  same 
period.  In  fact,  agricultural  exports,  as  a  percentage  of  total 
exports,  reached  an  all-tune  low,  or  23.7  percent,  in  the  fiscal 

year  1D39. 

Some  may  prefer  to  take  the  figures  since  1935.  but  they 

offer  little  more  encouragcmpnt.  Agricultural  exports  for 
1939.  as  compared  with  1935.  show  an  increase  of  2.1  percent. 
Exports  ol  all  commodities,  however,  show  an  increase  of  38.4 
percent. 


Total  figures,  however,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  by  any 
means.  In  order  to  understand  the  real  effect  of  the  program 
on  agriculture  it  is  necessary  to  break  down  its  application  to 
specific  commodities.  I  am  especially  interested  in  increasms 
oiu-  wheat  exports.  bccnu..e  I  happen  to  represent  the  greatest 
wheat-producing  district  in  the  country. 

What  has  the  trade-agreement  pro::;ram  done  as  far  as  the 
wheat  farmer  is  concerned?  Proponents  of  the  program  have 
talked  long  and  loud  about  what  they  have  done  for  wheat. 
They  say  that  in  1938  ws  exported  over  seven  times  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  and  wheat  fiour  which  we  exported  in  1935. 
What  they  neglect  to  point  out.  however,  is  that  exports  to 
concession  countries  increased  but  four  and  a  half  times, 
while  exports  to  nonconcession  co'-mtries  increased  nearly 
nine  times,  or  almost  twice  as  m.uch.  Equally  significant  is  the 
decline  of  exports  from  17  percent  of  domestic  production  in 
1929  to  11.4  percent  in  1938. 

Finally  the  thing  that  apologists  for  the  trade-agreements 
program  neelect  to  mention  entirely  is  that  most  of  the  recent 
increase  in  exports  is  due  to  the  expon  sulKidy  program  and 
not  to  the  trade-agreement  program  at  all  In  fact,  the  ex- 
port subsidy  program  was  undertaken  because  of  the  fact 
that  trade  agreements  had  utterly  failed  to  solve  the  problem 
of  exportable  wheat  surpluses. 

Thu.s.  during  the  fiscal  year  1939  export  subsidies  were 

paid  on  approximately  94.C00.0C0  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  form 
of  grain  or  flour  at  a  total  cost  of  $25,700,000  pad  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  An  additional  16,735.000  bushels 
were  exported  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember 1939,  with  an  average  subsidy  payment  of  32  cents  a 
bu.shel. 

Not  only  docs  this  Indicate  the  utter  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration's trade-agreements  program  as  far  as  wheat  is  con- 
cerned but  it  puts  the  administration  in  the  position  of  in- 
dulging in  practices  which  are  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
reciprocal-trade  program,  and  practices  which  it  has  whole- 
heartedly condemned  en  numerous  occasions. 

Surely  no  one  can  contend  that  the  reciprocal-trade  pro- 
gram has  been  anything  other  than  an  utter  failure  as  far 
as  wheat  is  concerned.  Kansas  wheat  farmers  are  too  smart 
to  be  fooled  by  any  arguments  which  may  be  advanced  to 
the  contrary. 

Practically  the  same  story  holds  good  for  three  other  prin- 
cipal export  commodities — ctxred  pork,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
These,  together  with  wheat,  account  for  from  65  to  70  percent 
of  oiu-  total  acrricultural  exports.  Iowa  corn  and  hog  farmers 
have  been  generously  regaled  with  stories  of  what  the  recip- 
rocal-trade program  was  doing  in  the  way  of  promoting  pork 
exp<'rts.  What  are  the  facts?  From  1935  to  1938  the  quan- 
tity of  hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon  exported  to  all  countries 
increased  3  percent.  Exports  to  countries  which  gave  us 
concessions,  however,  actually  declined  9.5  percent,  while 
exports  to  all  other  countries  increased  4.6  percent.  Further, 
exports  of  pork  products,  as  a  percentage  of  production,  de- 
clined from  5.7  percent  in  1929  to  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
in  1938. 

It  might  be  of  further  interest  to  know  that  the  quantity 
of  total  exports  of  all  meat  products  increased  2  percent  from 
1935  to  1938.  To  concession  countries,  however,  exports  de- 
clined 14  percent.  To  all  other  countries  they  increased  4 
percent.  Figure  out  if  you  can  how  the  trade-agreements 
program  has  helped  the  livestock  producer. 

What  about  cotton?  The  case  of  cotton  offers  further  illu- 
mination on  the  agreements  program.  Tlie  trade  agreements 
have  had  no  direct  effect  on  cotton,  as  It  enters  all  the  im- 
portant world  markets  duty-free.  Cotton  do<^.'s  offer,  how- 
ever, an  excellent  test  of  the  theory  often  advanced  that 
trade  in  all  commodities  would  increase  whether  the  subject 
of  concessions  or  not.  If  there  was  any  validity  to  this  theory, 
certainly  exports  of  cotton,  in  which  we  held  a  dominant 
world  position,  should  be  the  first  to  feel  the  upsrurge.  From 
1935  to  1938.  however,  the  amount  of  American  cotton  enter- 
ing foreign  maikets  has  declined  22  percent,  while  over  the 
same  period  foreign  mill  consumption  has  increased  10  per- 
cent.   E^•en  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  cotton  exports 
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as  a  percentage  of  previous  years*  production  have  dropped 
from  44  9  percent  in  1929  to  28.1  percent" in  1933. 

Like  wheat,  the  only  progress  which  has  been  made  in  stim- 
vlating  exports  of  cotto.n  is  by  moans  of  the  .subsidy  program. 
This  program  was  inaugurated  July  27.  1938.  During  the 
first  4  months  of  its  existence  4.332.000  bales,  cither  in  the 
form  of  raw  cotton  or  cotton  mantifactuies.  were  sold.  The 
subsidy  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  1*2  cents  a  pound,  which 
means  that  approximately  $32,500,000  has  been  spent  on  this 
subsidy  prcgvam.  exclu.vive  cf  storage,  transportaticn.  and 
ctiier  costs.  Yet  this  subsidy  program,  like  that  on  wheat,  is 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  whole  theory  of  trade 
agreements  and  was  resorted  to  in  desperation  after  the 
trade-agreements  program  had  been  such  a  tragic  failure  in 
promoting  cotton  exports. 

Finally,  let  us  examine  the  figures  on  tobacco,  llvvc  we 
find  that  from  1935  to  1933  total  experts  incrca.'^ed  23.4  per- 
cent. Exports  to  concession  countries  increased  29.1  percent, 
while  to  all  other  countries  the  increase  was  but  22.7  prrccnt. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram had  been  successful  in  promoting  our  exports  of  tobacco. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  lock  a  little  deeper.  Of  the  six 
concessions  we  received,  only  two  represented  decreases  in 
du'v.  One  of  these  ccncessicns  was  made  by  Cuba,  one  of  the 
world's  largest  tobacco-exporting  countries,  arid  the  other  by 
Colombia,  which  annually  takes  about  100,000  pound.s.  Fur- 
ther, from  1932  to  1938  exports  to  all  countries  increased  19 
percent.  Exports  to  concession  countries,  however,  actually 
declined  by  33. G  peiccnt.  while  to  all  other  countries  there  was 
an  increase  of  33. 8  percent.  Even  more  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  removal  of  the  surplus  production  of  tobacco  is 
the  fact  that  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  m  1929  were 
35  3  percent  of  our  total  production  and  in  1938  exports  were 
but  28  8  percent  of  production. 

No  doubt  proponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
can  find  isolated  instances  where  some  minor  export  com- 
modity has  benefited  from  the  agreements.  As  already  stated. 
however,  the  four  commodities  to  which  I  have  referred  com- 
prise the  great  bulk  of  our  agricultural  exports.  As  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  this  program  has  been  a  demonstrated 
failure;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  failed,  after  a  trial  of  almost 
6  years,  is  surely  a  substantial  basis  for  opposing  a  continu- 
ation of  the  program,  at  this  time. 

Foreign  trade  is  important.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  cannot 
have  agricultural  prosperity  in  this  country  unless  we  can 
Increase  our  exports  of  our  surplus  crops.  We  are  getting 
nowhere,  however,  under  the  present  program.  If  we  can 
get  rid  of  it.  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  approach  the  matter 
in  a  realistic  manner  and  in  a  way  which  is  consistent  with 
world  conditions  as  we  find  them  today. 


Responsibility  Not  To  Abuse  Civil  Liberties 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  23,  1940 


EDITORIMi       FPOM       TJTE       SAN       FRANCISCO       CHRONICLE, 

FEBRUARY    14.    1940 


Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  San  Francisco  Chromcle  entitled  "Re- 
sponsibility Not  To  Abuse  Civil  Liberties." 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  there  t>een 

Fuch  a  mcbillzaticn  In  defense  of  civil  llbertlrs.    It  Is  a  vital  cause. 

Our  civil  llt>ertles  are  the  foundation  of  the  American  systcta.    Our 

lorefathcrs  fought  axid  bled  and  died  lor  them.     They  are  no  less 
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Important  to  us  than  our  forefathers  thought  they  were  Important 
to  them.    Wo.  too.  must  guard  thorn  with  cur  lives  If  noccs.sary. 

In  the  very  nature  cf  things  we  must  protect  the  civU  liberties 
of  unpopular  poisons  engaged  in  unpopular  causes  as  Jealou.'^ly  as 
we  protect  our  own.  If  v.e  do  not  do  this  we  are  underminlr.g  cur 
own  civil  liberties.  Civil  liberties  must  extend  to  nil.  If  they  are 
denied  to  some  the  way  is  opened  to  deny  them,  in  turn,  to  tlie 
deniers.     Exceptions  open  a  fatal  course. 

The  protection  of  American  civil  liberties,  however,  puts  a  re- 
spDnsibiUty  also  on  those  who  appeal  for  the  protection  cf  their 
own  civil  libertlos.  When  they  abuse  their  civil  liberties  they  are 
putting  a  strain  en  the  system.  We  have  to  protect  them  even  in 
this  abuse,  if  It  stays  within  the  law,  but  they  are  not  helping  to 
uphold  the  system.  It  is  a  paradox  that,  for  the  safety  of  our  own. 
we  are  obliged  to  protect  the  civil  liberties  of  even  those  who.  by 
al-.use,  attack  the  system  by  this  treachery.  For  the  abu.":ers  cf 
civil  liberties  are  by  that  abuse  traitors  to  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty. 

There  Is  another  point  en  which  a  word  needs  to  be  said  Just 
now.  In  our  zeal  for  the  safeguarding  cf  American  civil  liberties 
have  a  care  lest,  in  efforts  to  protect  the  civil  liberties  of  one  group 
we  attack  the  civil  llb.-rtios  of  another  proup.  To  do  this  is  another 
cbvious  dl.v;ervice  to  the  cau.se  of  civil  liberty. 

Nothing  can  be  done  with  the  hypocrites  who  shriek  for  civil 
liberties  when  in  their  hearts  they  wish  to  destroy  tlie  whole  sys- 
tem. They  are  congenial  knaves  and  traitors  beyond  cure.  We 
address  this  only  to  sincere  Americans.  The  slncerest  zeal  some- 
times needs  a  touch  of  the  brake  in  the  luttrcst  of  the  cause  zeal 
seeks  to  advance. 


The  Trade  Treaties— Old  and  New 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VEKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  23,  1940 


LETTER    TO    HON.    ED'.V.^RD    A.    ONEAL,    PRESIDENT    OF    TIIB 
AMERICAN  FARM  Bt'REAU  FEDERATION 


Mr.  PLL^rLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  ^irtue  of  the  consent 
granted  me.  I  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  desire 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to  the 
Honorable  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  cf  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  res;:onse  to  a  telegram  I  re- 
ceived from  him  relative  to  my  vote  on  the  so-called  trade 
agreements.  I  have  heretofore,  and  at  possibly  too  prcat 
length,  undertaken  to  make  clear  my  reasons  for  opposing 
the  enactment  of  the  pendinR  legislation.  I  do  not  wish  to 
cumber  the  Recohd,  but  I  am  anxious  that  my  position  be 
made  unmistakably  clear. 

lion.  Edward  A.  O'Neal, 

President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Fcdrratinn. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  President  O'Neal:  Re  your  stock  teleprnm  to  Members  of 
Congress  urging  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  407. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the.se  a;^reements  are 
treaties  under  whatever  name,  or  by  whatever  means  It  may  be 
sought  to  hide  the  fact,  or  conceal  the  legal  effect  of  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  delegation  of  the  treaty-making  power  to  the 
Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  or  the  violation 
by  them  under  a  claim  of  right  and  specious  color  of  authority,  dele- 
gated by  what  I  consider  an  unconstitutional  act  of  Congress.  In 
my  opinion,  they  are  worthle.ss  scraps  of  paper,  as  treaties  or  a^ee- 
ments.  I  will  not  vote  for  their  continuance  nor  will  I  vote  to  ratify 
or  condone  a  violation  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fundamental  law. 
To  ask  me  to  do  this  is  both  a  request  for  me  to  violate  my  oath  ol 
office  and  to  stultify  myself.  I  propose  to  do  neither. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Charles  A.  Plumlet. 

The  telegram  to  which  reference  is  made  is  as  follows: 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Plt-mi.ey, 

Washington.  DC: 
The  last  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  convention,  rrpre- 
scntlng  farm.crs  In  39  States,  endorsed  without  a  dissenting  vote  con- 
tinuance of  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  All  agreements  to  be 
approved  by  Secretaries  of  State.  Commerce,  and  Agriculture.  We 
resptctfuUy  urge  your  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  407. 

Edw.  a.  O'Neal, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
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Tolerance  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  26,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ.  OP  NEW  MEXICO 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Prosidrnt.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1.  de- 
livered before  the  B  nai  B'rith  George  Washington  Day  cele- 
bration at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  New  York  City.  February  25.  1940. 
The  topic  of  the  speech.  Tolerance  and  Peace,  recommends 
cart-ful  perusal  of  the  subject  which  is  most  effectively  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  Uu-  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  here  as  your  gu^st  today,  not 
only  because  It  a^aln  brings  mo  to  a  great  city  where  I  always 
like  to  visit,  but  because  I  am  able  to  participate  with  you  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  B  nal  B  rith  In  observin*^  the  birthday  of 
tliat  preat  patriot  and  Father  of  his  Country — George  Washington. 

As  I  pass  throuKh  the  streets  and  public  places  of  New  Yorlc 
on  my  occa*ilonal  trips  here.  I  am  at  first  overwhelmed  by  the 
magnitude  of  It  all.  and  I  am  then  rt-mlnded  of  the  great  progress 
you  have  made,  and  tho  Nation  has  made,  since  those  early  days 
when  Washington  and  succeeding  patriots  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
our  democracy. 

Although  there  are  Impressive  examples  of  our  national  process 
thrcuK'hout  th«s  length  and  breadth  of  our  Nation.  Including  my 
own  native  StaU-  of  Now  Mexico,  where  population  and  Industry 
and  education  and  culture  hivo  been  constantly  on  the  Increase, 
It  really  taXes  a  trip  to  New  York  to  Impress  the  average  Ameri- 
can with  the  Immensity  of  our  growth. 

We  might  mnke  some  contrast  by  saying  that  In  th?  mountains 
and  valleys  and  wide-open  spaces  of  the  West  and  Midwoat  we 
are  more  likely  to  bo  awed  and  Impressed  with  the  great  handi- 
work of  God.  our  Maker,  while  In  the  Ea.st.  and  m  New  York  in 
particular,  we  are  Impressed  by  the  work  that  mankind  has  dene 
for  llA'lf  with  the  Itxils  and  gonlus  our  Ma!ter  has  given  to  us. 

No  American  who  travels  over  his  country  today — to  the  east 
and  west  and  the  north  and  south  -can  escape  a  growing  revcr- 
etice  for  God.  a  respect  and  admiration  for  his  feliow  man.  and 
a  deep-seated  love  for  the  country  In  which  we  live. 

Geor^te  Washington  In  his  time  could  not  have  envisioned  all 
of  our  great  protrresw.  but  he  did  have  the  virion  and  wisdom  to  lay 
n  solid  found.uion  on  which  our  generation  and  generations  yet  to 
come  have  built  and  will  build  to  an  extent  which  even  we.  In 
this  ultra  progressive  age,  cannot  even  comprehend. 

His  foundation  was  that  of  ftmdamentals.  ccr.ip-'iscd  of  princi- 
ples of  patriotism  and  of  religious  freedom  and  of  peace  and 
tolerance  which  are  the  bedrock  of  all  civilization  and  of  human- 
ity He  knew  th^^n  :w»  wo  know  now  that  the  things  that  are 
worth  while  In  life  are  the  things  that  endure.  And  he  founded 
our  Nation  on  that  concept. 

As  we  progressed  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation,  we  also  had  the 
help  and  inspiration  of  many  organizations  throughout  the  land 
which  were  also  groundixl  on  the  same  firm  principles.  Among 
thfs<>  is  the  Independent  Order  of  Bnal  B'ri'h.  which  for  nearly 
a  century  since  its  formation  on  OcU>ber  13.  1843.  has  actively 
contributed  to  the  Americanism  which  George  Washington  founded. 

These  early  foundors  of  your  orqnnlzation  had  experienced  the 
aharp  stings  of  their  new  environments,  the  Ignorance  of  the  lan- 
giTBge.  the  battle  for  economic  equality,  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  aoclal  flatus — and  vet.  with  heroic  fortitude,  a  wide  grasp 
of  the  situation,  and  with  intelligent  In.sirh'.  they  worked  and 
watched,  day  and  night,  not  to  build  a  state  within  a  state,  not  to 
establish  a  sectarian  exclusive  orinmt/atlon  a."  a  menare  to  the 
peace  or  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic,  but  in  aid  of  Incoming 
fuitirc  Aia«nc«n«.  to  educate,  stimulate,  and  encourage,  to  the  end 
of  brlnj?lng  the  Jrwi.-h  people  Info  close  touch,  not  only  with  each 
other  but  with  their  fellow  citizens  of  all  faiths. 

In  these  renpects  I  believe  that  the  foi-ndt-rs  of  your  organlmtlon 
grave  you  a  start  In  a  direction  that  Is  not  only  n^iht  but  necessary 
from  the  6tandpou:t  of  developliig  true  Amerlcanii-m. 

Ordinarily  one  might  fi>el  that  the  association  or  grouping  of  all 
pervous  of  a  similar  faith  would  tend  to  croale  class  cr  racial  con- 
Kloui>Desa.  which  in  a  nation  like  this  might  lead  to  factions,  and 
thfn  to  ml&understaridlngs  and  intolerance.  But  In  following  that 
orgmal  objective  of  keepiuR  the  Jewish  people  in  closer  tcuch.  not 
only  with  tmch  other  but  with  theu-  fellow  citizens  of  ail  faitlis. 


your  organization  has  helped  to  cement  the  cornerstone  of  our 
democracy  and  to  develop  a  national  patriotic  unity.  It  has  con- 
tributed not  only  to  our  Americanism  but  e.-peclally  to  cementing 
those  two  great  structural  parts  of  our  Americanism — tolerance  and 
peace. 

We  need  only  to  glance  at  the  rest  of  the  world  today  to  see  what 
happens  to  the  peace  of  mankind  when  intolerance  prevails;  and, 
If  we  take  Europe  as  an  example,  we  can  imagine  how  easily  we 
cculd  have  fallen  Into  the  same  difflcullles  here  at  home,  with  the 
many  duTerent  classes  of  people  who  settled  here.  If  we  had  not 
founded  our  Government  upon  a  unity  of  States,  upon  a  freedom 
of  reli'.:tous  wor«h'p.  and  upon  the  other  principles  of  our  democracy 
which  hpve  enabled  It  to  endure.  When  we  think  of  It  and  realize 
"what  mit^ht  have  been,"  we  should  really  be  more  than  thankful 
that  we  had  predecessors  like  George  Wasliington  and  other  patriots 
who  followed  him. 

Intolerance  and  war — how  pctent  and  full  of  meaning  these  words 
are  today  Throughout  the  ages  Intolerance  has  reared  Its  ugly 
head  to  threaten  the  peace  of  mankind,  and  today  It  Is  again  at  the 
bottom  of  much  cf  cur  warfare  and  discoid  throughout  the  world. 
The  problem  today  is  the  .<:ame  problem  of  past  generations.  It  la 
not  simply  one  of  antisemltism.  though  that  Is  a  part  of  It.  There 
have  been  and  are  many  scapegoats  In  the  world — the  Negroes,  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Communibts.  the  Pascifits,  the  Spanish,  the  Protes- 
tants, the  Catholics,  the  Jews,  the  farmers,  the  workers,  and.  some 
would  assert  today,  even  the  capitalists  and  the  bankers 

As  was  well  said  by  Morris  S.  Lazaron  In  his  book  entitled  "Com- 
mon Ground  ' — I  quote: 

"No  nation  can  endure  whose  people  are  divided  against  them- 
selves, whose  groups  are  self-conscious.  Jealous  of  their  privileges; 
whn?c  leaders  seek  to  preserve  their  personal  power:  whose  thinking 
Is  provincial,  and  whose  classes  are  arrayed  against  each  other 

"So  f.ir  as  Jews  are  concerned,"  he  says,  "it  matters  very  little  In 
the  long  run  what  happens  to  a  few  thousand  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  thrm.  With  us  prejudice  and  persecution  are  familiar 
experiences  and  we  are  a  people  well  acquainted  with  sorrow.  But 
It  does  matter  a  great  deal  what  happens  to  America.  It  matters 
to  us  and  to  our  children.  It  matters  to  the  world.  None  cf  us 
can  ride  cut  cf  the  present  trouble  on  the  back  cf  anyone  els^e;  wa 
shall  lo:e  In  the  end.  The  task  of  responsible  leadership  in  America 
today  is  to  lay  before  our  citizens  the  larger  loyalty  to  America, 
which  embraces  the  lesser  loyalties  of  group  ard  class  and  creed,  the 
larger  loyalty,  without  which  the  lesser  loyalties  cannot  be  saved, 
nor  even  the  greatest  loyalty  of  all — the  loyalty  of  man  to  his 
Maker.  It  must  envision  the  America  that  might  be  and.  In  a  world 
which  flouts  democracy  and  Invades  and  destroys  the  sanctities 
which  are  the  Inherent  privilege  of  every  human  being,  resolve  to 
realise  In  ever-giealer  measure  the  America  cf  cur  hopes  and 
dreams." 

And  I  might  also  add.  the  America  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
George  Washington. 

Recall  with  me  the  Biblcal  story  cf  David  and  Goliath.  It  may 
be  applied  tCiday  to  the  story  cf  man's  flght  against  prejudice,  igno- 
rance, or  custom.  No  greater  giant  was  ever  slain  th.tn  that  of 
bl;:otry  and  religious  Intolerance.  No  greater  beacon  light  In  history 
was  ever  kindled  than  that  whose  ray  brought  religious  liberty 
Into  the  world.  And  no  nation  has  ever  contributed  more  to  the 
.slaylnj;  of  Intolerance  than  has  our  own  America. 

And  If  we  are  to  have  peace  and  prosperity  In  this  Nation  during 
the  turbulent  times  that  seem  to  be  ahead  for  the  people  of  other 
countries,  we  must  preserve  our  sense  of  tolerance  at  home.  In  this 
connection  I  like  to  remember  the  admonition  of  Woodrow  Wi^on 
who.  though  engaged  hopefully  in  the  cause  of  world  peace,  warned 
that  there  could  be  no  peace  unless  each  nation  that  wanted  peace 
would  engage  in  the  practice  of  Justice  itself.  If  peace  was  desired, 
he  said,  contontniont  would  have  to  be  assured,  bt cause  there  could 
be  no  pet.ce  with  troubled  spirits  or  with  a  sense  of  injustice. 

Some  of  you  no  doubt  recall  that  those  words  were  spoken  In 
1919  on  the  occasion  when  President  Wilson  was  honored  by  Bnal 
Brith  with  a  gold  medal  award  as  the  man  regardless  of  creed,  v^ho 
contributed  must  durini;  the  year  to  the  JcwLsh  people  and  to 
humanity.  I  am  glad  to  recall  thLs  honor  to  Wocdrow  Wilson,  who 
was  a  great  leader  of  my  own  political  party. 

But  if  we  analyze  his  statement  In  the  light  of  present-day 
aflfairs.  we  realize  even  more  than  we  did  then  Just  how  correct 
war.  his  admonition — that  each  nation  that  desired  peace  would 
have  to  practice  Juitlcc 

As  we  study  the  course  of  world  events  and  wonder  what  will 
happen  to  the  United  States  if  things  continue  as  they  are  abroad, 
let  us  develop  a  firmer  resolve  to  practice  Justice  here  at  home. 
And  I  Interpret  this  to  mean  more  than  Jiut  the  practicing  of  jus- 
tice— I  interpret  It  as  meaning  the  justice  that  signifies  tolerance 
In  all  things — not  just  tolerance  in  religion — but  tolerance  In  all  of 
the  aoclal,  commercial,  industrial,  and  other  activities  in  which  we 
engage?.  Though  the  concept  of  tolerance  is  marc  firmly  rootid  in 
religion — it  cannot — it  must  not  end  there.  It  mu?t  be  oil  inclu- 
alve — It  must  be  tolerance  that  embraces  all  things  Krlthln  the 
scope  of  law  and  order  and  good  public  morals. 

And  although  Wilson  was  speaking  chiefly  of  our  Nation  when  he 
spoke  of  Justice  and  tolerance  beginnln*.;  at  heme,  his  remarks  are 
equally  as  applicable  to  the  component  parts  of  our  Nation,  and  to 
the  individual.  We  mtist  have  tolerance  between  the  States  of  our 
Nation,  between  the  political  parties,  between  organization,  and 
I   l)eiween  individuals.    After  all,  tolerance  reully  beguis  in  the  heart 
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of  the  Individual,  although  It  may  be  Inspired  or  accentuated  by 
the  social  order,  or  by  the  organization,  or  by  the  patriotism  of 
the  nation  of  which  he  Is  a  part.  It  is  essential  that  he  set  his 
own  house  In  order  and  practice  Justice  and  tolerance.  If  he  is  to 
expect  tolerance  In  return.  It  would  be  hypocritical  and  suicidal 
for  the  Individual  or  the  organization  to  preach  tolerance  on  the 
one  hand  and  practice  Injustice  and  intolerance  on  the  other. 

I  feel  deeply  on  the  subject,  not  only  because  I  am  In  public 
cfflce  and  have  a  reeponsibility  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  people  of 
New  Mexico,  but  because  I  personally  belong  to  a  religious  faith 
and  race  of  people,  which  hke  other  groups,  has  at  times  felt  the 
effects  of  intolerance  In  the  progress  of  national  and  world  affairs 
and  I  might  add.  a  race  which  on  occasions  has  possessed  its  share 
cf  intolerance.  I  am  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  my  people  are  of 
Spanish  ance.-^try.  having  been  among  the  first  to  settle  In  this 
country  under  land  grants  from  the  King  of  Spain. 

In  the  south  and  in  the-  west  the  Spanish  people  fought  the 
wild  tribes,  explored  the  lands,  built  homes,  and  left  a  race,  culture, 
and  heritage  which  today  enriches  the  basic  civilization  of  our 
land 

And  now  in  the  region  settled  by  the  Spanish  they  still  constitute 
a  lari;e  proportion  of  the  population  along  with  the  other  large 
group,  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  have  come  there  since  American 
occupation. 

Perhaps  you  would  say  that  having  two  peoples  living  side  by 
side  should  lead  to  strife  and  Intolerance.  Sometimes  It  does  but 
rot  necessarily  so.  In  New  Mexico  we  are  divided  ab.out  equally  In 
numbers,  but  we  are  united  100  percent  In  Americanism,  and  as 
long  as  Americanism  prevails  we  are  not  concerned  with  prospects 
cf  Intolerance. 

It  Is  precisely  because  my  people  have  felt  the  sting  and  angiilsh 
of  intolerance,  on  those  occasions  when  Americanism  was  over- 
looked in  the  hurry  to  settle  and  exploit  the  West  that  we  out 
there  do  not  take  Americanism  lightly  or  for  granted.  We  know 
that  It  is  a  living  principle,  and  that  It  must  be  actively  practiced 
in  order  to  bring  results. 

Today  In  N.w  Mexico  a  new  order  Is  being  created.  Through 
enlightment  and  education  the  Ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the 
past  are  b.-lng  wiped  out.  and  Instead  the  new  t^pirlt  of  tolerance, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  Americanism  In  full  flower.  Is  creating 
peace  and  harmony  among  cur  peoples. 

Thus  we.  in  New  Mexico,  are  thankful  that  the  principle  of 
Americanism  Is  sufQclently  broad  that  It  cnrompasses  all  races,  all 
groups,  and  all  religions,  and  that  under  It  it  is  possible  to  har- 
monize all  differences  In  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  peace,  and 
that  by  maintaining  harmony  at  home  we  contribute  to  tolerance 
and  peace  and  harmony  abroad. 

And  since  I  am  a  member  of  a  religious  faith  and  of  a  class  of 
people  who  have  known  what  Intolerance  meant  as  practiced  against 
them  In  some  degree  throughout  history.  I  am  In  a  better  position 
than  some  to  understand  just  how  It  starts  and  grows,  and  how  It 
must  be  overcome  by  patience,  by  understanding,  and  by  great 
faith  in  cur  religion,  and  In  the  enduring  principles  of  Americanism. 

Today,  for  Instance,  the  world  is  ending  a  decade  or  more  of 
Intense  depressions  which  have  thrown  into  bold  relief  the  social  and 
economic  maladjustments  of  our  times.  Because  the  Jewish  people 
have  always  devoted  much  of  their  great  Intellect  to  business, 
financial,  industrial,  and  economic  progress  of  our  Nation  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  depression  found  them  among  the  great 
leaders  of  those  fields.  But  as  the  common  man  began  to  lose 
ground  In  the  economic  struggle,  as  unemployment  increased,  as 
discontent  spread.  It  was  a  somewhat  natural  result  that  there 
should  be  some  protests  against  all  persons  In  charge  of  our  eco- 
ncmlc  machinery— whether  Jew  or  Catholic  or  Protestant.  This  Is 
to  be  expected  In  all  such  eras  of  economic  need — for  It  Is  a  protest 
cf  the  people,  who  are  crying  out  for  reforms  that  are  sorely  needed 
for  the  welfare  of  all  classes. 

Although  this  feeling  of  protest  la  natural,  and  beneficial,  In 
that  It  Inspires  those  reforms  and  Improvements  which  are 
needed — such  as  many  of  the  reforms  undertaken  during  the 
past  few  years — we  must  realize  that  It  Is  a  feeling  that  Is  po- 
tentially daneerous  to  any  particular  group  that  may  be  a  scape- 
goat by  fanatics  and  uninformed  persons  who  direct  the  protests 
of  the  people  Into  emotional  outbursts  and  then  Into  a  stampede 
of  Intolerance. 

We  must  also  realize  that  as  long  as  this  possibility  of  In- 
tolerance exists  It  Is  all  the  more  important  that  we  keep  our 
own  house  In  order— Individually — or  as  an  organization — or  as  a 
nation — so  that  the  Intolerant  appeals  of  fanatics  cannot  take 
root.  We  must  search  our  own  hearts  first,  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  are  tolerant  In  all  things.  And  we  must  look  around 
us  at  our  or'^anlzatlons  and  see  if  they  are  tolerant.  Those  who 
are  In  the  business  and  financial  world  today  mu.st  look  to  see 
whether  there  exist  within  their  rank*  persons  who  are  engaging 
Jn  sharp  practice.  In  domineering  methods  of  control.  In  preda- 
tory action  against  Industrial  enterprise,  and  In  favoritism  of 
various  kinds  that  may  appear  to  be  discrimination  against 
others  If  we  find  these  conditions,  let  us  remember  that  they 
are  the  stones  on  which  the  moss  of  intolerance  gathers  I^t 
us  cast  them  out — clean  our  own  houses — and  make  sure  that 
tolerance  Is  given  as  well  as  received. 

I  think  we  are  on  far  safer  grovind  In  attacking  our  problems 
In  this  way  than  In  closing  our  eyes  to  the  situation  and  expect- 


ing Intolerance  to  be  wiped  out  overnight  by  some  great  victory 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  Regardless  of  where  our  sympa- 
thies may  rert  in  the  present  Eurojx'an  war.  I  believe  that  on 
this  day  when  we  honor  the  Father  of  his  Country — George 
Washington— we  should  hear  again  his  words  of  w.ornlng  against 
any  foreign  entanglements  or  alliances  which  might  lead  us  Into 
the  conflict.  In  his  great  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Wa.shlngton  said.  I  quote: 

"Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  Influence  (I  conjure 
you  to  believe  me  follow  citizens),  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people 
ought  to  be  constantly  awake:  since  history  and  experience  prove 
that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republi- 
can government.  But  that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  Im-- 
partlal.  else  it  becomes  the  Instrument  of  the  very  influence  to 
be  avoided.  Instead  of  a  defense  against  It.  Excessive  partiality 
for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike  for  another,  cause 
those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and 
serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  Intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are 
liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious;  while  Its  tools  and  dupes 
usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  Interests. 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  in  regard  to  foreign  nations.  Is 
In  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connection  as  possible  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.  Here 
let  us  stop." 

And  I  might  continue  by  quoting  from  that  memorable  address, 
to  empha-size  the  wisdom  of  his  words,  his  plea  for  no  foreign  en- 
tanglements, his  Insistence  upon  law  pnd  order  and  peace  and 
Americanism  at  home  as  the  greatest  safeguards  to  our  Republic 
and  to  the  happiness  of  Individual  Americans.  Nc>w.  more  than 
ever  before,  do  we  need  to  heed  his  advice,  so  that  we  may  keep  our 
own  house  In  order  and  strengthen  ourselves  for  a  greater  task  that 
may  be  Just  ahead,  the  task  of  preserving  the  principles  of  our  de- 
mocracy for  the  entire  world.  If  we  dissipate  our  energies  by  par- 
ticipating actively  In  the  turmoil  abroad  and  divert  our  attention 
from  problems  at  home,  we  may  come  to  our  .sorrow.  To  para- 
phrase that  well-known  Biblical  quotation.  "For  what  doth  it  proflt 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul."  in  this 
case  the  soul  of  democracy,  of  Americanism,  and  of  all  the  liberty, 
freedom,  and  tolerance  that  are  the  foundations  of  cur  democ- 
racy. And,  of  course,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  we  would  gain 
the  whole  world  for  peace,  even  if  we  should  take  a  chance  with 
sacrifices  at  home.  We  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  permanent 
peace  or  permanent  democracy  for  other  nations  after  the  World 
War. 

Great  men  and  great  Presidents  since  the  time  of  George  Wash- 
ington have  realized  the  wl.sdom  of  his  position  against  entangling 
alliances;  and  they  have  sought  valiantly  to  avoid  them.  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  Just  as  firm  in  these  convictions  but  unfortunately  was 
drawn  Into  a  conflict  wlilch  seemed  unavoidable.  And  afterward, 
possessed  of  a  great  heart  and  a  great  ideal,  he  believed  that  In  the 
cause  of  peace — and  peace  alone  -  we  might  be  Justified  In  modify- 
ing the  Wa.shlngton  doctrine  against  foreign  alliances  to  an  extent 
necessary  to  assure  world  harmony  and  world  peace  In  that  he 
failed,  as  we  all  know,  and  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  even 
that  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  Washington  is  either  possible 
or  wise.  We  all  hope  for  peace,  and  we  admire  those  who  have 
Ideals  of  a  permanent  peace  among  all  nations  of  the  world,  but 
we  must  face  the  practicalities  of  our  time  and  realize  our  limita- 
tions. We  can  only  hope  that  the  steps  taken  by  our  great  Presi- 
dent. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  to  Insure  peace  at  home,  will  be  per- 
manently effective.  And  in  this  connection  we  also  may  hope  and 
fervently  pray  that  our  Government's  emissary  and  representative, 
the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  who  is  visiting  other  countries  In 
the  Interest  of  peace,  may  find  some  basis  on  which  America  can 
make  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

In  closing  I  want  to  tell  you  how  Impressed  I  was  when  I  recently 
opened  a  souvenir  edition  of  the  general  convention  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  B'nal  B'rith  and  saw  there  on  the  front.ipiece 
the  emblem  of  your  order,  the  American  flag,  printed  In  its  natural 
colors,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue.  I  was  Impressed  because  I 
had  just  fmlshed  reading  of  the  history  and  the  objectives  of  your 
organization;  and  then,  as  I  was  closing  the  bcx)k.  the  front  page 
turned  toward  me,  and  there,  In  Its  vivid  colors.  In  the  small  space 
of  a  single  page.  I  learned  the  ttory  of  B'nal  B'rith  more  fully  than 
from  all  the  pages  and  all  the  words  that  I  had  just  flnlshcd 
reading. 

It  Is  a  glorious  emblem  for  your  organization  and  for  all  Ameri- 
cans— a  tymbol  of  the  achievements.  a.splratlons.  and  objectives 
of  a  people.  Flags  everyv/here  epitomize  the  romance  of  history 
and  Incarnate  the  chivalry  of  the  ages.  Around  the  bits  of  vari- 
colored bunting  which  the  people  of  each  land  select  as  a  national 
flag  there  cluster  thoughts  of  loyalty,  of  patriotism,  and  of  personal 
sacrifice  which  have  enabled  the  world  to  move  forward  toward  a 
new  civilization. 

May  the  Stars  and  Stripes  always  be  the  emblem  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Bnal  B'rith.  to  guide  and  Inspire  you,  just  as  It  was 
the  flag  of  George  Washington  and  remainii  the  fli^g  of  all  Ameri- 
cans tcxlay. 

I  thank  you. 
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sale  and  use  of  products  cf  81  000  and  less  p3r  year     The  agriculture 
cenrtis  of  1935  showed  that  3.210.224  farms  were  operated  by  owneis. 


We  who  live  In  Illinois  have  been  fortunate  In  that  we  have  been 
able  to  supplement  the  record  of  Abraham  Lincoln  with  a  wealth  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  kentt;cky 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  26.  1940 


QUESTIONS   INCLUDED  IN   DECENNIAL  CENSUS  FROM   1790  TO 

1940 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Prnsidpnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  factual  rec- 
ord of  census  Inquiries  for  150  years  and  acts  of  Congress 
governing  compubiicn  and  fixing  penalties,  showing  the  type 
of  questions  included  iu  each  decennial  census  from  1790  to 

1940. 
There  being  no  cbjectinn.  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FACTX-AL  BICOKD  OF  CTTfSW  INQT'IHIFS  Fl  R    150   TEAHS   AND   ACT^   OF  CON- 
GRESS   GOVFRNINO     COMP1JUSION     AND     FIXING     PENAITIES 

Ccnras  of  1700:  President.  George  Washlng'.on.  Names  of  heads 
of  families-  free  white  male"  of  18  years  and  up  (Including  heads): 
free  white  males  undor  16;  free  white  females  (mcludlng  heads) ;  all 
other  free  p€r<:oiis;  slaves. 

Consus  of  1800:  President,  John  Adams.  Name  of  head  of  family 
and  residence;  free  white  males  under  10:  free  white  males  of  10  to 
16-  free  white  males  of  16  to  20  (including  heads) ;  free  white  males 
of  26  to  45  (including  beads):  free  white  males  45  and  ov?r  (Includ- 
Ine  heads)-  fri-e  white  females  under  10.  ircm  10  to  16.  from  16  to 
26  from  26  to  45.  from  45  up;  all  other  free  persons  except  Indians 
not  taxed;  slavos.  ,   ^      .      , 

Census  of  1810:  Pre.<:ident.  James  Madison.  Name  of  head  of 
family  and  residence;  free  white  males  under  10.  from  10  to  16.  from 
16  to  26  (including  hcad.<5  of  families),  from  26  to  45  (including' 
heads)  from  45  up  (Including;  heads):  free  white  females  under 
10  from  10  to  16.  from  16  to  26  (including  heads),  from  26  tc  45 
(Including  heads),  over  45  (mcludmg  heads);  all  other  free  persons 
except  Indians  not  taxed;  slaves. 

Crnsu.""  of  1820-  President.  Jimes  Monroe.  Heads  of  families  and 
Te«ldencc:  all  inquiries  rrtrardlng  frrc  white  males  and  females  as  in 
prrvio\is  cenBus««,  with  sam.e  age  groups;  foreigners  not  naturalized; 
mi'ie  and  female  slaves  grouped  in  apes  as  follows:  Under  14.  from 
14  to  26,  from  26  to  45.  from  45  up;  free  colored  persons  In  same 
age  croups  and  sex  divisions;  all  other  persons  except  Indians  not 

Census  of  1P.30:  President.  Andrew  Jackson.  All  heads  of  families. 
re*!ldonce.  etc..  as  in  previous  consviscs;  slaves,  m.ale  and  female. 
Number  of  deaf  and  dumb  under  14.  t>etween  14  and  25.  25  and 
upward-  numbrr  of  blind;  aliens;  foreigner-;  not  naturalized. 

Census  of  1840  President.  Martin  Van  Buren.  Identiflcation  ns 
tn  previous  censu'^es  All  heads  of  families  reqturcd  to  report 
elaves.  male  and  female,  and  pensioners  lor  Revolutionary  or  mill- 
tarv  service. 

Cenmis  of  1850:  President.  Zachary  Taylor.  In  addition  to  stand- 
Md  Mentiflcatlon.  age  and  sex  questions,  all  persons  required  to 
Indicate  color — white  black,  or  mulatto.  Profession,  occupation,  or 
trade  of  each  male  person  over  15;  value  of  real  estate  owned; 
marr:ea  within  the  year:  attended  .school  within  the  year;  those 
aged  20  and  over  who  could  not  read  and  write;  whether  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind.  Insane,  idiotic,  pauprr.  or  a  convict. 

Census  of  1860:  Pres:dent.  James  Buchanan.  In  addition  to 
Identification:  residence:  number  of  families:  age:  sex;  white. 
black,  or  mulatto:  profession,  occupation,  or  trade  (both  males  and 
females  over  15  years  of  age,  all  free  inhabitants  we.'e  required  to 
give  value  of  real  estate  owned,  value  of  personal  estate,  place  of 
birth,  married  within  the  year,  attended  school  within  the  year; 
all  20  vears  of  age  or  over  required  to  indicate  whether  they  could 
read  and  wTlte:  and  all  free  Inhabitants  were  required  to  report 
whether  deaf  and  dumb,  blind.  in.'?ane.  Idiotic,  pauper,  or  convict. 

Nc>TK. — In  the  1850  cenijus  Abraham  Lincoln  reported  value  of 
real  estate  and  value  of  personal  estate  as  did  aU  ether  persons. 

Censtis  of  1870:  President.  Uh-sses  S  Grant.  In  addition  to  reri- 
dence;  families;  names;  ages;  sex;  color;  profession,  occupation, 
and  trade:  value  of  real  estate:  value  of  personal  estate;  place  of 
birth  (as  in  previous  censuses):  whether  father  and  mother  were 
foreign-lxjrn;  if  born  within  the  year;  if  married  within  the  year; 
If  attended  school  within  the  year;  ability  to  read  and  »Tlte; 
deaf;   blind:    insane;    or   Idiotic. 

Census  of  1880:  President.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Identification; 
house  numtier;  dwelling  houses;  families;  all  names:  color,  includ- 
ing Chinese  and  Indian;  sex;  age:  relationship  to  head  of  family; 
■ervantf  and  boarders;  single,  married,  widowed,  divorced:  mar- 
xtod  vitlun   the   year;    profes&iou,  occupaiioa,   trade;    number    of 


months  each  persnn  has  been  unem.plcyed  during  the  year:  whether 
person  is  sick  or  temporarllv  dl-sabled  so  as  to  be  unable  to  attend 
to  ordinarv  buslne.'s  or  duties;  If  so.  what  Is  the  sickness  or  dis- 
ability: blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiotic,  insane,  maimed,  crippled, 
or  bedridden:  attended  school  within  the  year;  ability  to  read  and 
write:  pUce  of  birth;  place  of  father's  b.rth;  and  place  of  mothers 
birth.  .^  „ 

Census  of  1890:  President.  Benjamin  Harrison.  Pvtll  name; 
dweUlng  house:  number  of  families  in  house;  number  of  persons  in 
hou-se:  number  of  persons  in  family;  whether  a  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine  during  Civil  War  (both  Union  and  Confederate  or  widow 
of  such  per:«n;  relationship  to  head  of  family:  white,  black,  mu- 
latto, quadroon,  cctorocn,  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Indian;  sex;  age; 
single,  m.arried.  widowed.  dHorced;  married  during  year;  mother 
of  how  many  children  and  number  living:  place  of  birth;  place  of 
f.ithers  birth;  place  of  mother's  birth;  years  in  the  United  States; 
whether  naturalized;  whether  papers  ha-.e  been  taken  out;  pro- 
fession, trade,  or  occupation;  months  unemployed  during  year; 
months  attended  school  durmg  year;  ability  to  read  and  WTlte; 
ability  to  speak  En-Ush:  If  not.  the  language  or  dialect  spoken; 
whether  sxifferlng  from  acute  or  chronic  disease  with  name  of  cMs- 
case  and  length  of  time  afSicted;  whether  defective  In  mind,  slpht. 
hesuing.  or  speech,  or  whether  crippled,  maimed,  or  deformed,  with 
namt-  of  defect:  whether  a  pris(.-jncr.  convict,  homeless  child,  cr 
pauper:  Is  home  rented  or  owned  by  head  or  member  of  family; 
If  owned  by  head  cr  member.  Is  it  free  of  mortgage;  if  head  of 
family  is  a  farmer,  is  farm  rented  or  owned  by  him  or  a  member 
of  his  family:  If  owned.  Is  It  free  cf  mortgage;  If  mortgaged,  give 
post-office  address  of  owner.  Exact  language  from  the  law  signed 
by  President  Benjamin  Harrison  requiring  mortgage  information 
in  the  1890  census: 

"Tliat  it  shall  be  the  duty  cf  the  Superintendent  of  Censu".  in 
addition  to  the  duties  now  required  of  him  by  law.  to  a.^certaln 
the  number  cf  persons  who  live  on  and  cultivate  their  own  farms, 
and  who  live  in  their  own  homes,  and  the  number  who  hire  their 
farms  and  hnmci.  and  the  number  of  farms  and  homes  which  are 
under  mortgage,  the  amount  of  mortgage  debt,  and  the  value  of  the 
profK-rty  mortgag-'d.  He  shall  also  ascertain  whether  such  farms 
and  homes  have  been  mortgaged  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  pur- 
cha.se  money  for  the  same,  or  for  other  purposes,  and  the  rates  of 
interest  paid  upon  morttra^e  loans." 

Census  of  1900:  President.  William  McKlnl?y.  All  identification: 
residence:  num.bcr  of  families:  number  dwelling  in  house;  rela- 
tionship: color  and  race:  sex;  day  of  birth;  age;  single,  married, 
widowed,  or  divorced  (as  in  previous  censuses),  number  of  years 
married:  mother  of  how  many  children:  number  of  children  living; 
nativity  of  person;  also  father  and  mother;  year  cf  immigration; 
number  of  years  In  United  States;  natural Iratlrn:  occtipntlon, 
trade,  or  profession  of  each  person  10  or  over;  months  not  em- 
ployed; months  attending  school:  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
EngU.'h:  home  owned  or  rented:  if  owned,  is  it  free  cf  mortgage 

Census  of  1910:  President.  William  H.  Taft.  Location:  identifica- 
tion; relationship:  color:  sex;  age;  single,  married,  widowed,  or 
divorced  (as  In  previous  cenoiu^es):  number  of  years  present  mar- 
riage; mother  cf  how  many  children;  how  many  now  living:  na- 
tivity of  person,  father  and  mother;  year  of  Immigration;  whether 
naturalized  or  a'len;  ability  to  speak  English:  if  not,  give  Inn- 
guaee;  trade  or  profession  or  particular  kind  of  work;  occupation. 
Including  nature  of  Industry,  business,  or  establishment:  whether 
an  employer,  employee,  or  working  on  own  account:  If  an  em- 
ployee whether  out  of  work  and  number  of  weeks  out  of  work 
durin=i  year;  ability  to  read  and  write:  whether  attendetl  school 
dvu-ing  year:  home  owned  or  rented:  if  owned,  free  or  mortgaged; 
whether  a  survivor  of  Union  or  Confederate  Army  or  Navy; 
whether  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb. 

Census  of  1920:  President.  Woodrow  Wilson  Standard  idcntifl- 
cation:  location:  relationship  (as  used  in  previous  censuses);  home 
owned  or  rented:  if  owned,  free  or  mortgaged:  sex;  color;  age: 
marital  statiis;  year  of  immigraticn:  naturalized  or  alien:  year  of 
naturalization:  attended  school  anytime  during  year;  ability  to 
read  and  write;  nativity  of  person,  father  and  mother;  ability  to 
speak  English:  trade,  profession,  or  kind  of  work:  Industry,  busl- 
nef5,  or  establishment;  employer,  salary,  or  wage  worker,  or  work- 
Infe  on  own  account. 

Census  of  1930;  President.  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  Standard  iden- 
tlflca. ion;  home  owned  or  rented;  value  of  home  If  o-wiicd.  or 
monthly  rental  if  rented:  radio  set:  attended  school  during  year; 
I  ability  to  read  and  write:  nativity  of  person,  father  and  mother; 
I  language  spoken  before  coming  to  United  States;  year  of  immi- 
graticn; naturalization:  ability  to  speak  English:  occupatlcn.  In- 
dustry, class  cf  worker;  whether  actusUly  at  work  previous  day  (or 
the  last  regular  working  day);  whether  a  veteran  of  United  States 
military  or  naval  forces;  which  war.  Special  schedule  used  for 
further  detail  on  unemployment. 

Legal  authority  for  the  1940  ccnsns:  The  1940  census  (except  the 
housing  census V  Is  being  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  act 
providin.g  for  the  fifteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  censtiscs  as 
paiised  by  the  Hou.'*  and  Senate  In  June  1929  and  approved  by 
President  Herliert  Hoover  June  18.  1929.  The  congressional  act  pro- 
viding for  the  1940  housing  census  was  adopted  by  Congress 
August  4  and  approved  August  11.  1939. 

Questions  on  income:  Inq\ilrles  respecting  Income  from  sales  and 
use  of  farm  produets  have  tjeen  a  part  of  the  censiis  of  agriculture 
for  20  years.  The  agriculture  census  for  1930,  for  instance,  sho-vf^d 
that  out  of  a  total  of  6,238,648  farms,  3,216.117  had  incomes  from 
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ThJa    decrease    amounted    to    137.210  000    average    for    the    5-year 

Hoon>aK»  n7«i»  In  line  with  the 


Walter  bill  in  the  House  and  the  Logan  bill  in  the  Senate.    I 
.,ou  tur,t  o  e.ir«rT.Qrv  nf  thflt  r.>nort  h<^  nrintod  in  the  Appendix. 
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Bale  and  use  of  products  cf  $1  000  and  less  per  year  The  agriculture 
cenrus  of  1935  showed  that  3.210.224  farms  were  operated  by  owneis. 
2.863.155  by  tenants.  48.104  by  managers,  and  688.8C7  by  part  owners, 
and  that  the  farms  operated  by  owners  had  values  of  $14,824,614,793 
and  the  farms  operated  by  tenants  had  values  of  $10  952  747.497. 

The  Census  Advisory  Committee:  Assisting  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  In  the  selection  of  questions  to  be  included  in  the  final 
census  schedules  Is  the  Census  Advisory  Committee,  a  group  of 
Widely  known  experts  from  outside  the  Govcrnmnt.  including  Dr. 
Robert  E  Chaddock.  cf  Columbia  University:  Or  J.  Fred-rick  Dew- 
hurst,  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund:  Paul  T  Cherington.  market 
analyst:  Dr.  Wilham  F.  Ogburn,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Dr. 
Wlllard  L.  Thiirp.  of  Dun  &  Brad"=treet.  and  economic  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  cf  Commerce;  and  Dr.  Murray  R.  Benedict,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Acts  of  Congress  requiring  anstrrrs  to  census   tnqitirics  arid   fixing 

pcTtnlties 


Ccn.Mjs 


1790(1  .ctat.  ion... 
1S0()  12  .-^tat.  U).  ... 
1810  (-2  Pt»t.  .IM)... 
JK20  (.>  Stal.  5*M... 
1S30  <'4  Stat.  :V><i)... 
IMO  loi^tat.  MP  .. 
1^.VVW  and  1^70 
S!at.4»>. 

ISiO  i20St;it.  47.i)... 


(9 


Penalty 


Rospon.l-nt 


EnumiTalor 


1S90  (25  Stat.  700) 

1«!00  (30  Stat.  lOU)... 
1910(36Sut.  1) 

1920(40t'tat.  i;Sl)... 

1<W)  (tf.  Stat.  21) 

IWO 


rsn 

ra) 

rso 

»» 

rw.'!^!!"!'""""'-"!!.- 

flO  

fomrrn!  anl  nci'nf s,  ISOO to  $10,000 

^In.livi-linU.  fiOO  

OftioTs  ani  agonts,  not  exceeding 
$IO.iMMian<i  1  vear. 

'In'livi!lu.als.  JlOO  

onUi.ils.  not  oxc«H>ding  $10,000  and 
I  vcnr. 

in.livi<lim).s.  $100 

t^anit'  as  I'MO 

i'^fTc-ii.l!!.  not  over  $10,000  or  1  year, 
or  ixitii. 
In<livi(liiRls.  not  over  $100 
OfficiT'.  $.-..Mior  >K)'lays 

lln<livi<lu:il.-;.  $100  or  tiO  days,  or  both 
Same  iis  l'J30 -- 


These  crn?iJ.'5es  wore 
l.iVen    by    tnite<l 

I  St.'itcs  marshals 
ami  iheir  assist- 
ants. 


.iMO  (not  oxeeeding). 


Do. 


Do. 

Not  ovrr  $1,000  or  2 
ye.irs,  or  both. 

..•^arae  ns  1910. 


Do. 
Same  as  1930. 


Dedication  of  New  Salem  Post  Office 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

I  OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  M.  SLATTERY.  OP  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  bv  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Slattery  1  at  the  dedication 
of  the  post  office  at  New  Salem.  111.,  on  February  12,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  is  an  occasion  of  great  eloquence. 

Tliat  statement,  of  course,  does  not  refer  to  the  simple  words 
which  I  shall  say  here.  The  eloquence  of  which  I  speak  transcends 
even  the  wisdom  and  oratorv  of  the  great  leaders  on  this  program 
today,  the  Illustrious  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  univer- 
sally'beloved  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  eloquence  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  has  been  speaking 
to  us  all  day  from  every  log  and  stone  in  this  splendid  relncarna- 
tlcn  of  the  town  where  the  Great  Emancipator  grew  to  manhood. 
I  think  every  man.  woman,  and  child  gathered  here  has  heard  over 
the  tumult  "of  our  celebration,  and  particularly  la  its  intervals  of 
silence,  the  voice  which  now  belongs  to  the  ages. 

And  through  our  minds  have  run  words  which  we  learned  In  our 

school  davs:  ^ ^         ,. 

-A  house  divided  ngaln.st  itself  cannot  stand  :  with  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all":  and  -Government  of  the  people. 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

In  these  surroundings  those  words  take  on  renewed  force  and 
have  a  new  significance,  even  in  our  modern  American  life. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  fitting  that  my  good  friend  Henry 
Horner  who^e  lifelong  avocation  has  been  the  collecting  of  things 
that  were  Lincoln's,  and  whose  lifetime  record  in  public  and 
private  pffairs  has  reflected  the  Ideals  that  were  Honebt  Abe's, 
Should  be  the  Governor  of  Illinois  when  the  United  States  Post 
btfice  Department  formally  restores  Lincolu's  New  Salem  to  the 
map  of  the  Umted  States. 


We  who  live  In  Illinois  have  been  fortunate  In  that  we  have  been 
able  to  supplement  the  record  of  Abraham  Lincoln  with  a  wealth  of 
story  and  legend  about  our  State's  most  beloved  hero.  And  all  of 
these  stories  emphasize  the  two  most  endearing  and  enduring  Ualts 
that  marked  his  footsteps  all  along  the  path  from  log  cabin  to  the 
White  House. 

One  was  the  gentle  and  generous  kindliness  of  the  man  whose 
religion  was  to  love  his  God  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his 
might,  and  to  love  his  neighbor  as  hlm.^clf.  The  other  was  his 
deep  devotion  to  freedom  afid  equality  that  would  bnx3k  no  ccm- 
promise  in  its  "firmness  to  do  the  right  as  God  gives  tis  to  sec  the 
right." 

In  the  present  hour  of  national  emerncncy  we  need  both  that 
kindliness  and  that  firmness.  In  a  world  torn  by  war  and  hate  we 
must  preserve  that  true  nclghborliness  toward  all  peoples  which 
was  Lincoln's,  but  we  must  stand  resolute  to  maintain  our  Union 
against  perils  from  within  and  defiance  from  lx>yond  our  borders. 

In  our  domestic  life  we  have  equally  as  great  a  need  for  the 
courage  that  was  Lincoln's. 

Eighty  years  a^o  this  Nation  rallied  to  the  declaration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  Uiat  the  fundamental  American  rights  of  life  and  liberty 
rrmst  apply  to  all  the  people  cf  the  United  States.  Today,  under 
the  leadership  of  another  great  President,  whom  I  am  proud  to 
acclaim  as  worthy  of  the  Lincoln  tradition,  we  have  stated  the  prop- 
osition that  equally  inclusive  In  its  application  to  all  the  people  Is 
the  third  great  right  listed  in  our  Declaration  cf  Independence,  the 
right  to  the  pui-suit  cf  happlncFS. 

In  the  last  decade  we  have  embarked  on  a  great  national  program 
that  has  carried  us  far  on  the  road  to  equality  and  opportunity  and 
security  for  the  common  man.  whom  Lincoln  lc\ed  so  well.  Amer- 
ica today,  as  in  Lincoln's  time,  has  the  choice  of  holding  to  that 
road  or  turning  oil  on  the  easy  bypaths  of  compromise. 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  choice  in  1858.  He  .spurned  the  easy 
path  of  com.promise  and  went  on  the  hard  way  to  his  glorious 
c'estiny.  Today  we  have  the  same  choice — a  choice  which  tran- 
scends all  partisanship  and  which  every  American  must  make  for 
himself.  Now.  as  th»n,  the  forces  of  reaction  in  all  jarties  are 
offering  arguments  of  co.st  and  political  expediency  to  sidetrack  a 
program  dictated  by  American  principles  of  justice  lor  all  the 
people. 

Now.  even  as  then.  America  needs  the  kindly  wisdom  and  resolute 
courage  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  I  am  sure  that  all  cf  us  who 
are  here  today  have  caught  the  eloquent  message  of  New  Salem  and 
will  return  to  our  several  tasks  with  a  richer  faith  and  a  deeper 
devotion  to  the  American  pet  pie  for  whom  Lincoln  lived  and  died. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Treaties 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER.  OP  KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  addro.ss  on  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  delivered  by  me  over  the  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table  on  February  18.  1940. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  opposing  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  bccau.se  I  believe  the  reclprocal-trhde  ncrreemeiit  that  have 
been  made  In  the  past  5  years  have  Impaired  the  Income  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  farmer,  and  thereby  im- 
paired to  a  much  greater  extent  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American   people. 

I  am  in  favor  of  increasing  our  foreign  trade,  but  not  at  the 
expense  cf  our  domestic  welfare. 

Certainly  the  stati-stics  of  our  foreign  trade  for  the  5  years 
following  "adoption  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  as  com- 
pared to  the  preceding  5  years,  do  not  Indicate  that  agriculture 
has  been  helped. 

In  the  5  years  Immediately  preceding  1934.  the  imports  of  com- 
petitive farm  commodities — those  comm'^dities  produced  in  mar- 
ketable quantities  In  the  United  Slates — averaged  $495,395,000 
annually. 

In  the  first  5  years  of  the  trade  agreements,  these  Imports  of 
competitive  agricultural  commodities  averaged  f616  149.000  annu- 
ally: an  increase  of  $120,754,000,  or  almost  25  percent,  and  this  la 
the  face  of  a  much  diminished  world  trade. 

On  the  other  hand.  Imports  of  noncompetitive  agricultural  com- 
modities— those  we  do  not  produce  in  this  country  in  marketable 
quantities — decreased   from   $574,143,000    annually    to   $536,933,000. 
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court,  upon  proper  petition,  shall  have  the  power  to  review  the 
rule   to   deternime   whether   it    Is   In   accordance  with   the   Constl- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 


■\wi*^ij-k^      iw^       *\-\i-\      T3  v«  >~>  ^^  *«  ■« 


*^n««T« . 
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Thla  derrcas*  amount«l  to  »37.210  000  average  fnr  the  5-y«ir 
period,  or  about  7  percent.  Also  this  decrease  was  In  line  with  the 
general  de<.rea«?  In  world  trade. 

AfTTlcultural  exports  also  shewed  a  decrease  lor  the  5  years— 
In  the  5  years  bt-rore  trade  agreements — the  averase  was  $982,593.- 
000    for  the  5  years  of  trade  agreements.  $748  244  000. 

I  might  also  cxUl  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the  trade- 
agreemenui  proRram  became  effective,  the  percrntat,e  of  our  export 
tnwle  in  agricultural  commodities  has  dropped  from  H9  4  percent  m 
nr^a  to  23  7  p^-rcont  In  1938  (32  1  percent  In  1934.  32  3  percent  in 
1035   26  3  percent  In  1936.  26  5  percent  In  1937). 

Now  that  Is  the  record  for  the  5  years  of  the  trade  aCTeementa, 
■o  far  as  agriculture  Is  concerned:  Imports  of  competitive  farm 
producU  25  percent  up;  lmport.s  of  ncncompetitlve  farm  products. 
7  percent  down:  exports  of  farm  comnxiditles,  25  percent  down; 
percentage  that  farm  export';  aro  of  all  export.s.  steadily  down 

New  cur  trade,  foreign  and  domestic.  depend.s  more  largely  upon 
piorchoslng  pow-r  than  uptm  anything  else  The  sound  way  to 
bui!d  up  our  furelgn  trade,  as  well  as  domestic.  Is  to  increase 
dcmoftlc  purchasing  power 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  American  farmer  Is  a  major  factor- 
personally.  I  believe  the  foundation— of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
entire    American    market. 

I  know  that  we  cannot  sell  abroad  without  buying  abroad  But 
1  al«o  know  what  some  of  the  advocates  of  foreign  trade  at  any 
price  seem  to  h.ive  forgotten— that  we  cannot  buy  either  at  home 
or  abroad  without  domestic  purchasing  power. 

The  record  fhow««  that  the  trade  agreements  have  been  accom- 
panied by  decreased  exjxjrts  of  farm  products,  by  slightly  decrea.«ed 
imports  of  ncnccmpititlve  farm  products,  by  greatly  Increased 
Imports  of  competitive  farm  products. 

Now  that  combination  is  bound  to  drive  farm  prices  downward. 
This  in  turn  mean.s  impaired  farm-purchasing  power,  which  in  turn 
■pells  greatly  Impaired  purchasing  power  for  the  American  people 

as  a  whole 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  trade-agreements  program  Is  to 
encourage  imports:  we  premise  countrie^s  with  whom  we  make  them 
that  they  will  sell  more  of  their  commodities  In  the  United  States. 
And  I  maintain  that  the  brunt  of  these  increased  imports  falls  upon 
the  American  farmer 

Ju.st  another  point   In  closing. 

For  the  United  States  Government  to  subsidize  through  payments 
to  cur  farmers  to  reduce  production  through  the  Depar'men*  of 
Agriculture:  for  the  United  States  Government  In  effect  to  subsi- 
dize farmers  of  or  her  nations  to  produce  more  for  the  .American 
market,  through  the  Department  of  State — I  say  these  two  programs 
as  I  see  it  Ju-t  do  not  make  pen-^e. 

I  have  high  regard  for  Secretary  Hull  and  I  give  him  full  credit 
for  his  good-neighbor  policy,   but   he   Is   wrcng   en   this  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program      I  supported  this  legislation  when  It  was 
first  presented  to  the  Senate  be<ause  I  thought  there  was  a  chance 
It  would  do  something  for  the  farmers  who  were  struggling  to  get 
cut   from   under   the   burden   cf    a   troublesome   surplus      But    the 
program   has  proven   a  great   disappointment      It  simply   will  not 
work      I  am  for  a  reciprocal -trade  program,  but  I  want  one  that  will 
work,  for  the  farmers  as  wi  11  as  for  the  manufacturers.     The  strong- 
e'^t  support  at  this  time  for  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  comes 
from    the  eastern   manufac'urera.     The   program    has   undcubtedly 
he'ped  seme  m.anufacturers.  and  that  is  all  right,  providing   it  Is 
done  on  a  basis  that  Is  fair  to  other  induptrles      But  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  as  now  administered  trades  off  the  farmer  for  the  benefit 
cf  other  business  interests.     I  say  that  is  not  fair  and  it  Is  not  for 
the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole      Another  reason  whv  I  oppo-e 
the  Hwlprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  that  it  gives  autocratic  power 
to  one  man      In  tha»  respect  I  think  it  Is  unconstitutional.     I  am 
for  a  reciprocal  trade  treaty  program  that  ulll  include  ratification 
by  the  Senate  the  same  as  aJ!  other  treaties  receive      The  21  treaties 
negotiated  with  other  countries  the  p.ist  5  years  were  all  ratified  by 
the:r  parliament  or  congress      No  other  country  gives  such  arbitrary 

_  power  to  its  prei:ident  or  secretary  of  state. 

~  I  might  add  that  I  have  received  protests  apalnst  the  Reciprocal 
Tmde  Act  as  new  in  efTect  from  53  national.  State,  and  local  farn> 
organiyatlcns  The  farmers  are  overwhelmingly  against  It  because 
It  works  against  their  Industry  They  are  worse  off  today  than  they 
were   when  this  leglaiation  was  enacted. 


Waltcr-LoKtin  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


REPORT  OF  INDIANA  BAR  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  VAN  NUYS.     Mr  President,  recently  the  Indiana  State 
Bar    Association   took   aflamative   action   on    the   so-calleci 


Walter  bill  in  the  House  and  the  Logan  bill  in  the  Senate.     I 
ask  that  a  summary  of  that  report  bo  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

REPORT    OF    COMMrrrEE    ON    ADMINTSTRATTVE    tAW 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Bar  Association  held  In 
Au-'ust  1939  the  committee  on  administrative  law  presented  Us 
report  which  had  been  carefully  considered  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved and  upon  submission  thereof  the  same  was  unanimously 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  association. 

That  report  Is  published  In  the  October  1939  Issue  of  the  Indiana 
Law   Journal.  .  .»       , 

After  briefly  reviewing  the  growth  and  present  necessity  for 
administrative  law.  pointing  out  weaknesses  in  our  sy.stem.  citing 
abuses  and  outlining  suggestions  for  the  efficient  functioning  of 
adn'lnistratlve  law  within  the  framework  of  our  Constitution  that 
committee  In  Its  report  submitted  the  four  following  recommenda- 
tions, to  wit:  ,         ^      ,j  ».     ,         * 

"(1)  While  recognizing  administrative  agencies  should  be  free  to 
develop  and  formulate  rule's  and  rcgulatl  ns,  It  Is  our  recommen- 
dation that  no  rule  or  regulation  whl'-h  shall  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  shall  be  made  or  prescribed  by  any  administrative 
agency  unle.ss  and  until  It  has  given  reasonably  published  notice 
of  a  hearing  and  uiiless  It  has  aflorded  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  public  hearing  and  until  such  nile  or  regulation  has  been  pub- 
lished in  some  manner  reasonably  calculated  to  give  notice  thereof 
and  nicd  or  made  of  record  so  as  to  give  access  thereto,  except  in 
case  cf  public  emersency  duly  declared  by  the  Chief  Executive.  In 
which  event  such  rule  or  regulation  shall  be  approved  by  such 
Executive. 

"In  this  connection  It  Is  our  further  recommendation  that  upon 
petition  filed  in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  within  a  reason- 
able time  from  the  date  any  rtile  or  regulation  Is  published  and 
filed  or  recorded  such  court  may  hear  and  determine  whether  .mch 
ru!e  or  regulation  is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  or  statute 
under  which  it  is  promulgated,  or  is  unreasonable  or  was  ca- 
priciously or  arbitrarily  issued  or  was  prcmulgated  without  reason- 
able notice  or  opportunity  for  hearing.  In  either  of  which  events 
such  rule  or  regulation  shall  be  unlawful.  Such  court  shall  give 
preference  to  such  petition  and  shall  have  no  power  In  the  pro- 
ceeding except  to  render  a  dec!aratory  Judgment  holding  such  rule 
or  regulation  valid  or  contrary-  to  law  and  invalid. 

"(2>  Whilo  recognizing  administrative  agencies  should  have  bror>rt 
latitude  when  functioning  in  an  adjudicative  capacity  in  order  to 
effect  the  purpose  of  the  law  which  is  being  administered,  it  is 
our  recommendation  that  we  adhere  to  the  principles  that  In- 
terested parties  shovild  be  given  reasonable  notice  of  the  hearing: 
that  they  should  be  given  the  right  to  their  day.  and  a  full  day. 
of  fair  hearing:  that  the  decision  shall  be  based  upon  the  law 
applied  to  the  farts  presented  with  the  right  to  Judicial  review  to 
determine  whether  the  decision  or  order  is  based  on  findings  and 
whether  such  findings  are  clearly  erroneous  or  are  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  to  ascertain  if  it  Infringes  the  Constitution, 
statutes,  or  is  otherwise  contrary  to  law 
1  "(3)  While  It  is  recognized  that  uniformity  of  leglslatl\-e  prac- 
tice in  making  provisions  for  Judicial  review  may  not  be  practicable, 
it  is  recommended  that,  to  the  extent  reasonably  practicable,  legis- 
lative provL'-ions  therefor  should  be  sub.stantia'ly  untfcrm. 

"(41  It  Is  our  recommendation  that  legislation  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  foregoing  recommendations,  with  such  other  provi- 
sions as  are  adequate  to  permit  a  proper  functioning  of  adminis- 
trative law  within  the  framework  of  our  present  svstem  of  govern- 
ment, be  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  cf  Indiana." 
This  association  In  unanimously  approving  that  report  went  on 
record  as  being  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  draft 
of  Senate  bill  915  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Loc.an.  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mere  expeditious  settlement  of 
disputes  with  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  committee  has  reviewed  and  studied  that  report  and  is  In 
accord  with  its  obscrvaticns  and  recommendations. 

At  about  the  time  this  association  approved  and  adopted  that 
report.  Representative  WALTm  intrcduced  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill  designated  H.  R.  6324  and  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  expeditious  settlement  of  di.sputes  with  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes."  Although  the  Walter  bill 
Is  not  identical  in  wording  with  the  Logan  bill,  they  are  In  fact 
companion  bills,  their  terms  are  substantially  similar  and  the 
purpose  of  each  bill  Is  the  same. 

Af^er  extensive  hearings  by  the  subccmmtttee  of  the  Committ»»e 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Walter  bill 
was  retorted  cut  with  certain  minor  amendments  wl'.h  recom- 
mendation that  ir  do  pass, 

Section  1  of  the  Walter  bill  Is  devoted  to  definitions. 
Section'^  2  end  3  thereof  are  devoted  to  the  mandatory  require- 
ments of  odmlnl-strative  Implementation  of  statutes  by  means  of 
rules  and  regulation?  and  to  provisions  for  Judicial  review  thereof 
in  the  Ui'itetl  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Section  2  provides  that  all  rules  and  amendments  or  modi- 
fications or  supplements  of  existing  rules  Implementing  statutes 
affecting  rights  of  persons  or  property  shall  be  issued  only  after 
publication  cf  notice  and  public  hearing  and  It  requires  that  such 
rules  be  published  before  they  become  effective,  except  when  the 
President  declares  a  public  emergency  exists.  It  further  provides 
that  all  rules  shall  be  Issued  within  1  year  after  the  enactment  of 
the  statute  being  implemented.  Section  3  provides  that  upon  peti- 
tion filed  within  30  days  from  the  d&te  any  rule  Is  published,  the 
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court,  upon  proper  petition,  shall  have  the  power  to  rv^-vlew  the 
rule  to  detemime  whether  it  is  In  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  statute  under  which  It  has  been  issued. 

Section  4  is  devoted  to  statutory  approval  and  authority  for 
administrative  boards  and  prescribes  their  procedure.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  uniform  procedure  for  appeals  within  single-headed 
administrative  agencies  and  for  uniform  procedure  before  multiple- 
headed  agencies  It  permits  any  person  agericved  by  a  decision  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  a  single-headed  agency  to  object  thereto 
and  to  request  that  it  be  referred  to  an  Intra -acency  board  com- 
posed of  three  employees  of  that  agency,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
iavi-yer.  It  requires  that  within  30  days  after  evidence  Is  heard 
and  arguments  closed  that  the  board  shall  make  written  findings 
of  fact  and  separate  decision  thereon  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  or  di.'^approval  of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned. 

This  section,  at  paragraph  (e).  provides  that  where  any  niatter 
arises  out  of  the  activities  of  a  multiple-headed  agency,  such  matter 
may  be  heard  In  the  first  instance  by  a  trial  examiner,  who  shall 
file  a  written  record  and  his  written  findings  <jf  fact  and  separate 
decision,  which  shall  be  made  In  all  Instances,  whether  by  the 
examiner  or  board  or  comml.-sion.  after  reasonable  public  notice  and 
a  full  and  fair  hearing  This  paragraph  further  provides  that  at 
the  expiration  of  30  days  an  appropriate  decl'^ion  shaU  be  entered, 
uiiless  the  atrgrleved  party  sooner  consents  or  files  objections.  In 
which  last  event  such  agency  shall  not  enter  its  decision  without 
according  a  public  heariiig  upon  reasonable  notice  to  such  parties. 

Section  5  pertains  to  Judicial  review  of  decisions  and  provides 
that  a  party  aggrieved  by  the  final  decision  or  order  of  a  single  or 
multiple-headed  agency  may  have  it  reviewed  by  filing  a  petition 
wlthm  30  days  with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  cf  Columbia  or  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  within  whose  Jurisdiction  such  aggrieved  party  resides 
or  maintains  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  in  which  the  con- 
troversy arose.  It  further  provides  that  any  division  may  be  set 
aside  if  it  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satiffactton  of  the  court  ( 1 ) 
that  the  findings  of  fact  are  clearly  erroneous;  or  (2)  that  the 
findings  of  fact  are  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence:  or  (3) 
that  the  decision  is  not  supported  by  the  findli.gs  of  fact;  or  (4) 
that  the  decisuin  was  Issued  without  due  notice  and  a  reasonable 
opportunity  having  been  afforded  the  aggrieved  party  for  a  full  and 
fair  hearing:  or  (5i  that  the  decision  Is  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  agency  or  Independent  agency,  as  the  case  may  be:  or  (6)  that 
the  decision  infringes  the  Constitution  or  statutes  of  the  United 
States:  or  (7)  that  the  decision  is  otherwise  contrary  to  law. 

Section  6  provides  that  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power 
to  impose  damages  in  any  case  wiiere  the  decision  of  the  agency 
Is  affirmed  and  the  court  finds  that  there  was  no  substantial  basis 
for  the  petition  for  review. 

Section  7  provides  for  the  continuance  of  existing  Judicial  reme- 
dies, if  any,  and  for  tho  exemption  of  certain  governmental  agen- 
cies from  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

The  principles  of  the  foregoing  bill  have  been  approved  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  by  the  State  Bar  Associations  of 
California.  Colorado,  Illinois.  Nebraska.  Ohio.  Oregon,  and  Indiana, 
as  well  as  by  a  number  of  city  bar  associations. 

This  committee  believes  that  It  is  now  proper  for  this  a.ssocla- 
tion  to  take  action  with  reference  to  the  Walter  bill  (H.  R.  6324); 
and  we  aceordingly  recommend : 

1.  That  this  association,  by  the  adoption  of  this  report,  evidence 
Its  approval  of  the  Walter  bill  as  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Hnu>e  of  Representatives. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  this  report  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Indiana  by  the  secretary  of  this  association. 

3  That  the  Senators  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Indiana  be  requested  vigorously  to 
support  and  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  Walter  bill,  to  the  end 
that  said  bill  may  be  duly  passed  by  Congress  and  become  law. 

Respectfully  bubmitted. 

John  Rabb  Emison. 


Reformation  of  Administrative  Procedure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS   - 

I  or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OK   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  LUDWELL  DENNY 


Mr.  MTNTON.  Mr.  President,  there  is  pending  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  «S.  915)  about  which  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discu.ssion.  the  bill  to  reform  administrative  proce- 
dure. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  by  Ludwell  Denny,  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Washington  News,  entitled  "Sweep- 
ing Legislation." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News] 

SWEEPiNC     LEGISLATION 

(By  Ludwell   Denny) 

The  most  sweeping  but  least  publicized  legi-slatlon  before  Con- 
gress in  many  years  will  be  aired  next  week  if  Senator  King  suc- 
ceeds in  calling  up  again  the  Lo>;an-Walter  bill  curbing  Federal 
administrative  agencies  It  has  a  good  chance  of  passing  the 
House  soon  over  New  Deal  opposition. 

Widely  advertised  projKisals  for  restricting  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  Wage-Hour  Division,  and  other  individual 
agencies  are  bvit  pinpricks  compared  with  this  plan  to  reverse  the 
half-century-old  development  of  admin. slratlve  law  and  agencies. 

Despite  the  "revolutionary"  changes  invohed.  the  bill  slipped 
through  the  Senate  last  summer  by  accident  and  without  debate. 
Later  the  administration  obtained  reconsideration,  which  has  been 
delayed  partly  because  of  Senator  Logan's  death. 

The  real  author  of  the  bill  is  the  American  Bar  Association's 
comm.ittoe  on  adm.nistrativc  law.  The  purpose  is  "to  prevent 
administrative   absolutism."     It   provides  for: 

Uniform  procedure  for  establishing  rules  and  regulations  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  with  prior  notice  and  i)ublic  hearings,  and 
authority  for  the  United  Slates  C.rcuit  Court  of  Appeals  here  to 
pass  on  such  regulations:  Intradepartmental  appeal  boards;  wide 
expansion  of  Judicial  review. 

Both  House  nnd  Senate  Judiciary  Committees  reported  the  bill 
favorably  alter  1  day  of  House  hearings  and  none  in  the  Senate. 

Opposing  the  bill  are  most  of  the  Government  departments  and 
agencies,  the  National  Lawyers  Gu.ld,  and  various  outside  experts 
such  as  specialists  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 

The  Brookings  study  of  legal  and  administrative  aspects  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  business,  made  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Blachly  and  Dr  M  E. 
Oatman.  was  published  today.  It  opposes  stricter  judicial  control 
of  administrative  agencies,  as  prov.dcd  by  the  Logan- Walter  bill, 
and  also  the  opposite  extreme  of  increasing  Presidential  control  of 
such  agencies.  It  approves  reform  through  revision  of  existing 
procedures  "rather  than  by  radical  alterations  of  the  regulatory 
system." 

These  Brookings  experts  deny  there  is  danger  of  administrative 
absolutism  under  the  present  system. 

Senator  Minton  (D..  Indiana)  and  other  New  Deal  leaders  In  the 
fight  against  the  Logan  bill  will  be  able  to  cite  not  only  this 
Brookings  report  but  also  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  the 
interim  Acheson  report  of  the  Attorney  General's  committee  on 
administrative  procedure. 

A  unanimous  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  Pottsvlllc  Broad- 
casting case,  written  by  Justice  Frankfurter,  a  recognized  authority 
In  this  field,  stated: 

"To  a."-simllate  the  relation  of  these  administrative  bodies  and  the 
courts  to  the  relationship  between  lower  and  upper  courts  Is  to 
disregard  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the  movement  for  adminis- 
trative regulation.  •  •  •  Unless  these  vital  differentiations 
between  the  functions  of  Judicial  and  administrative  tribunals 
are  observed,  courts  will  stray  outside  their  province  and  read  the 
laws  of  Congress  through  the  distorting  lenses  of  inapplicable  legal 
doctrine." 

Although  the  recent  interim  Atcheson  report  refrained  from  mak- 
ing recommendations  pending  public  licarings  on  its  investigators' 
studies  and  its  final  report  next  autumn.  It  warned  against  "pre- 
mature and  facile  geneiall/atlon." 

Without  namin;;  the  Logan  bill,  it  expres.sed  "skepticism  that  a 
single  formula"  can  control  the  "various  and  changing  situations." 
"A  too  rigid  prescription  of  administrative  procedures"  often  would 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  laws. 

This  committee  was  named  at  the  President's  suggestion  a  year 
ago  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dean  Acheson.  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  It  has  completed  preliminary  studies  of  only 
15  aiiencies. 

If  the  New  Deal  finally  is  forced  to  stibmlt  to  r«rvlew  of  adminis- 
trative rules,  it  probably  will  choose  partial  review  by  congressional 
committees  rather  than  by  courts.  Tills  would  be  a  much  modi- 
fied form  of  the  British  system,  as  .suggested  by  Dean  James  M. 
Landls  of  Harvard  Law  School,  in  his  authoritative  book  The 
Aciministrallve  Process. 


Citizens  of  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PATRICK  J    HURLEY  TO  BOYS'  CLUBS   OP 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 


Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by  a 
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former  Secretary  of  War.  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  at  a  meet- 
ing nf  The  boys'  clubs  of  the  Wa.shlngrcn  area,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Ftbruary  23.  1940.  on  the  subject  Citizens  of  Tomor- 
row, which  affects  the  mterests  of  the  youth  of  America. 

Thrre  beinjT  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  permitted  to  address  the  boys  of  Washing- 
ton tonight 

Your  leatlers  Invited  me  to  give  you  a  lot  of  good  advice.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  story  of  the  Choctaw  girl  who  had  reached  that 
place  m  school  where  s-hc  wa.s  studying  Greek  history  A.s  a  test 
fhe  wa»  requlrrd  to  write  the  story  of  Socrates  When  she  turned 
la  her  work  It  read  like  this:  "Socrutes  was  a  Greek  philc«>cpher. 
He  went  around  giving  tlie  people  "a  lot  of  good  advice."  They 
poisoned  him  "     I  must  escape  the  fate  of  Socrates. 

You  are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.     Your  thoughts  cf  today  will- 
be    rellected    In    your   conduct    of    tcmormw      Your    govemnient    of 
tomorrow  will  t>e  remarkably  similar  to  what  you  are  l)elng  taught 
that  it  Is  today. 

If  you  worK  hard  and  Intelligently  today  you  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  your  success  tomorrow.  Intelligent  action,  work,  is 
your  passfX3rt  to  success.  EK)  not  be  misled  No  one  can  make  you 
jojccessful  Succrss  will  come  to  vou.  if  it  comes  at  all.  because  of 
your  own  effort*  If  you  Idle  away  your  time  today  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  l)e«n  Idler  tomorrow.  If  you  wUl  work  you  are  almost 
certain  to  succeed 

You  are  to  be  citizens  of  that  mighty  Republic  that  Is  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  land  of  liberty.  On  a  former  occasion 
your  ppeakor  of  tonight  said: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  given  more  happiness 
to  m<  re  human  beings  for  a  greater  period  of  time  than  has  any 
other  government  at  any  tlmr  " 

Th:it  statement  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  flrst  depression. 
The  correctness  of  the  statement  was  Immediately  challenged. 
Many  people  at  that  time  denied  categorically  that  the  American 
system  assured  Justice,  or  liberty,  or  equality  of  opportunity  to  Its 
citizens  There  were  manv  who  maintained  that  democracy  had 
failed.  Then  came  a  great  push  to  set  up  some  strong  central 
govemment.  collectivism,  dictatorship,  or  plain  bureaucracy,  all 
of  them  being  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  people  The  Constitution  under  which  our  Republic  has  been 
built  was  then  In  the  dog  hovise.  It  was  said  to  be  a  horse-and- 
bupgy  contraption,  to  be  disdained  by  Intelligent  people  In  dls- 
paraeement  of  our  system  of  lilserty  the  mayor  of  a  great  municipal- 
ity was  quoted  as  having  said  "You  cant  eat  the  Constitution." 
That  statement  waa  repeated  with  approval  by  million.^.  Of  cour=e, 
anyone  capable  of  understandint  Americanism  fehoukl  know  that 
the  Constitution  was  never  Intended  to  be  eate:i.  Liberty,  Justice. 
and  equality  of  opportimlty  which  tho  Constitution  guarantees  to 
ever^•^nc  arc  very  desirable,  and  we  believe  essential  to  the  general 
welfare,  but  we  readily  admit  that  they  cannot  be  eaten.  We  have 
had  a  definite  swing  back  toward  the  spiritual,  cultural,  and  ma- 
terial aspirations  of  Americanl.-m 

Communists,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  the  destruction  of  our 
Oovernnvnt  by  violence,  wore  very  popular  In  the  beginning  of  the 
depression.  It  was  smart  to  he  communistic  and  anti-American. 
It  was  consld.-retl  the  height  of  Intelligence  to  poke  fun  at  cur 
Institutions.  Now  the  detainers  of  Americanism  arc  not  so  popular. 
Tliey  are  t>e!ng  investigated  almost  but  not  quite  as  ruthlessly  as 
If  they  were  American  taxpayers.  This  great  change  in  attitude 
toward  our  liisUtutions  did  not  take  place  because  of  events  within 
our  own  borders.  The  defamers  of  Americanism  continued  in  their 
stride  until  events  In  Europe  and  China  led  a  majority  of  our 
citizens  to  renew  their  faith  in  the  American  way  and  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  our  Institutions  were  in  danger.  The  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  enlisted  again  under  the 
banner  of  litx-rty.  Justice,  and  equality  of  cpprrtunity. 

We  predict,  therefore,  that  the  American  system,  the  rights  and 
privileges  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  will  unquestionably  de- 
scend to  you.  But  the  American  svstem  that  you  will  Inherit  has 
a  mortgage  against  It  of  »45.000.00C,000.  These  generous  men  who 
have  been  preaching  to  you  that  you  are  underprivileged  have  been 
paving  their  own  salaries  and  emoluments  and  supporting  their 
big  aiitomoblles  out  of  funds  that  they  have  obtained  from  a  mort- 
gage on  vcur  future.  Do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  that  the  money 
that  these  gentlemen  have  obtained  from  the  mortgage  on  your 
future  has  been  used  for  your  t)eneflt.  It  has  not  been  used  that 
way.  Some  of  the  money,  of  course,  has  tteen  used  for  laudable 
purposes.  Your  future  has  been  mortj:aged  to  procure  funds  to 
make  suitable  appr.iprlatlons*to  keep  well-organized  minorities  and 
pressure  grvHjps  i  n  the  right  side  of  the  political  Une-up.  R-xently 
your  pretended  friends  who  have  t>een  saying  that  you  are  under- 
privlie^rd  have  asked  Congress  to  allow  them  to  increase  the  mort- 
gr.ce  acainst  your  luture  to  $50  000,000.000  so  that  they  will  have 
Builio:<  t  funds  for  "welfare  purposes'  during  the  Impending 
camp  ..en 

These  gentlemen  who  are  constantly  increasing  the  mortgage  on 
your  future  also  try  to  dampen  your  ardur  fcr  success  by  constantly 
Uilling  you  that  you  are  underprivileged  Let  us  look  at  this  under- 
privileged Idea  for  a  moment.  With  the  exception  cf  Insane  per- 
sons and  those  convicted  cf  a  felony,  there  Is  no  individua:  or  class 
of  Individuals  In  the  Unititl  States  who  under  our  laws  are  under- 
privileged. No  one  individual  has  less  privilege  cr  more  privilege 
than  any  other  Individual  under  tiie  law.  You  are  not  underprivi- 
leged,   but    aa   cltLaeus   of   tomorrow    you   are    handicapped    by    a 


•45  000  000.000  mortgage  on  your  future.    That  is  the  most  severe 
handicap  that  ever  confronted  a  generation  of  Americans. 

LINCOLN 

Our  tax-supported  "welfare  leaders"  contlnuoiisly  hold  Lincoln 
up  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation  as  a  man  who  was  underprivileged. 
Lincoln  was  handicapped,  terribly  handicapped,  but  as  a  free  white 
man  he  had  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Recently  I  ran  across  a  little 
poem  by  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Benec,  which  Illustrates  the  point 
I  am  malcuig.  that  Lincoln  was  handicapped  but  not  txnder- 
prlvlleged. 

NANCT    H.'VNKS:     1784-1818 

If  Nancy  Hanks 

Came  back  as  a  ghost, 
Seeking   news 

Of  what  she  loved  most, 
She'd  ask  first: 

"Where's  my  son? 
What's    happened    to   Abe? 

What's  he  done?" 

"Poor  little  Abe, 

Left  all  alone 
Except  for  Tom 

Who's  a  rolling  stone. 
He  was  only  nine 

The  year  I  died: 
I  reraemt>er  still 

How  hard  he  cried. 
"Scrapine  along 

In  a  little  shack 
With  hardly  a  shirt 

To  cover  his  back. 
And  a  prairie  wind 

To  blow  him  down. 
Or  pinching  times 

II  he  went  to  town. 

"You  wouldn't  know 

About  my  son? 
Did  he  grow  tall? 

Did  he  have  fun? 
Did  he  learn  to  read? 

Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  know  hi?  name? 

Did  he  get  on?  " 

To  Indicate  that  he  was  not  underprivileged.  Lincoln  aspired  to 
and  attained  the  highest  office  In  the  gift  cf  the  people.  He  had  a 
definite  purpose  in  view  and  that  purpose  was  to  procure  for  the 
slaves  the  same  privileges  and  Immunities  that  he  enjoyed.  Lin- 
coln succeeded  in  emancipating  and  enfranchising  the  slaves. 
Among  every  people  of  the  world  who  have  a  written  language  tho 
story  of  Llncolns  life  and  Lincoln's  achievements  Is  reac  There 
Is  not  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  tonight  a  healthy  t)oy  who 
Is  faced  with  as  many  handicaps  and  disadvantages  as  Lincoln 
experienced.  But  the  rights  and  privileges  that  were  the  birthright 
of  Lincoln  are  your  birthright  You  were  born  to  lit>eriy.  to  the 
right  to  J-astlce  and  to  the  privilege  of  eciuality  of  opportunity. 
You  inherited  the  greatest  school  system  on  earth.  You  Inherited 
the  privilege  of  t)€ing  the  captain  of  your  fate;  you  Inherited  the 
privilege  of  being  a  captain  of  industry  or  a  king  cf  commerce; 
you  Inherited  the  privilege  of  creating  wealth  for  yourself  and  for 
your  fellow  men;  you  inherited  the  privilege  of  making  work  for 
yourself  and  giving  employment  to  your  fellow  men.  You  in- 
herited the  prlvdege  of  being  a  leader  You  Inherited  the  privilrge 
of  contributing  to  the  spiritual,  cultural,  and  material  welfare  of 
your  fellow  human  beings.  Don't  ask  your  fellow  men  for  help. 
You  should  help  your  fellow  men. 

LINCOLN'S   FOSTER   BROTHER.   JOHN  JOHNSTON 

Abraham  Lincoln's  stepmother  had  a  son  whose  name  was  John 
Johnston.  By  reason  of  his  mother's  marriage  to  Lincoln's  lather 
John  Johnston  became  the  foster  brother  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Thev  loved  each  ether  sincerely  and  were  brothers  In  every  relation, 
except  by  bleed.  John  Johnston  had  tjetter  lineage,  more  sticce.ss- 
ful  ancestors  than  Lincoln.  He  had  a  sound  body  and  m'.nd.  His 
chances  for  success  si^emed  greater  than  those  of  Lincoln.  John- 
ston was  a  failure.  He  surrendered  to  his  handicaps.  The  people 
who  do  not  understand  Americanism  would  call  John  Johnston 
underprivileged.  During  1851  Lincoln  wrote  certain  letters  to  his 
foster  brother,  John  Johnston,  which  show  that  Lincoln  thought 
that  failure  Is  due  to  a  defect  In  the  person  who  falls  rather  than 
to  a  lack  of  privilege.  Lincoln  realized  that  the  prlvilepes  of  our 
Institutions  were  open  to  both  himself  and  his  foner  brother,  that 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  they  mUFt  work,  they  must 
develop  their  minds  Lincoln  did  this  Kls  foster  brother  did  not. 
Lot  those  who  call  Lincoln  underprivileged  read  these  letters  and 
find  how  completely  Lincoln  disagreed  with  them.  Tlie  first  one 
of  the  letters  frcm  Lincoln  to  his  foster  brother  Is  In  part  as 
follows : 

"At  the  various  times  when  I  have  helped  you  a  little,  you  have 
said  to  me.  "We  can  get  along  ver>'  well  now";  but  In  a  very  short 
time  I  find  you  In  the  same  difficulty  again.  Now.  this  can  only 
happen  by  s<:)me  defect  In  your  conduct.  What  that  defect  Is,  I 
think  I  know.    You  are  not  lazy,  and  still  you  are  an  idler." 

In  this  same  letter  Lincoln  said  to  his  brother: 

"You  say  ye)U  would  almost  give  your  place  in  heaven  for  $70  or 
♦80.    Then  you  value  yovxr  place  in  heaven  very  cheap;  for  I  am 
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sure  ycu  can.  with  the  offer  I  make,  get  the  $70  or  $30  for  4  or  5 
months'  work." 

In  a  letter  to  Johnston  dated  November  4.  1851,  Lincoln  said: 

"Now.  do  not  misunderstand  this  letter:  I  do  not  v-Tite  It  in  p.ny 
unkindncss.  I  write  it  in  order.  If  possible,  to  get  you  to  face  the 
truth,  v.hlch  truth  is.  you  are  destitute  because  you  have  Idled 
away  all  your  f.me.  Your  thousand  preten.<^s  fcr  not  setting  along 
better  are  all  nonsense;  they  deceive  nobody  but  yourself.  Go  to 
work  Is  the  only  cure  fcr  your  case." 

Lincoln  did  go  to  work.  His  foster  brother.  John  Johnston,  did 
not  -go  to  work.  Llncohi  ( ducated  him.^elf.  His  fester  brother  re- 
mained Illiterate.  Lincoln  developed  the  splendid  mind  that  God 
had  given  him.  His  foster  brother,  Johnston,  remained  lijnorant 
end  an  Idler  to  the  end  of  hLs  days.  Lincoln  wanted  to  work  for 
ethers  as  well  as  for  himself.  Johnston  wanted  others  to  w.:rk  for 
him.  Johnston  wanted  a  "brain  trust"  to  do  his  thinking  for  him 
end  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  to  plan  his  future  and  taxpayers  to 
work  for  him  fo  that  he  could  enjov  being  a  pauper. 

When  Lincoln  f^ll  a  victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet  he  was  the 
prcatest  American  and  probably  tiie  greate.st  man  in  the  world  of 
his  period  Lincoln's  foster  brother  died  in  poverty,  a  complainer. 
who  thought  he  was  underprivileged.  In  listht  of  these  facts  one 
falls  to  understand  why  those  of  today  who  call  themselves  under- 
privileged use  Lincoln  as  an  example.  The  privileges  of  Justice, 
liberty,  and  equality  of  opportunity  were  his  heritage  as  they  are 
the  heritage  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  telling  you  to  take  up  the  fight  and  dare  and  do.  you 
are  bein^'  told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  stjmeone  else  to  think  for  you. 
to  provide  Jobs  for  you.  to  work  out  your  futur»»  lor  you,  to  give 
you  economic  security.  If  all  this  is  given  to  youth,  what  is  youth 
going  to  do? 

SOCIAL    SECURTrr 

Do  not  misunderstand  mc.  We  have  fellow  citizens  who  are 
handicapped,  persons  v.ho.  by  reason  cf  their  own  defects,  by  r-a  on 
of  environment,  or  by  reason  of  unmerciful  economic  conditions, 
have  been  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  that  are 
guaranteed  to  all  American  citizens.  These  handicapped  fellow 
Citizens  command  our  attention.  They  are  entitled  to  our  con- 
structive help.  Our  Government  has  inaugurated  f-.n  extensive 
Focial -service  system  which  to  the  minds  of  many  was  lon;^  overdue. 
The  elements  of  tliPt  system  aie  in  keeping  with  our  free  Instilu- 
tlcns.  Tlie  fundamental  principles  involved  arc  approved  by  all 
forward-locking  Americans.  Sjcial  security  prcvic!es  principally 
for  old-age  pensions  for  those  who  have  been  U!i&ble  to  provide  a 
competence  for  their  own  declining  years,  for  unempicyment  In- 
surance, which  provides  fcr  those  who  are  virable  to  keep  themselves 
employed  Also  we  have  labor  laws  which  materially  enhance  the 
rights  cf  the  worker  for  sanitary  v.c.rking  conditions,  reasonable 
hcurs.  and  reasonable  pay.  The  social-set urliy  program  has  not 
been  perfected.  It  will  be  perfected  and  the  beneficiaries  themselves 
will  be  the  la'g-st  contributors  to  Its  success.  As  citizens  of 
tomorrow,  you  will  approve  social  security. 

SnLF-RFLI.^NCE 

Be  warned,  citizens  of  tomorrow.  These  fal.se  prophets  of  tcday 
can  never  donate  to  you  economic  security.  Economic  security 
n-.ust  be  wiuaght  In  the  Ev>eat  of  tho-.c  v.ho  work.  You  should 
doubt  all  thoae  who  preach  to  you  that  m.eans  can  be  devised 
whereby  you  will  be  permitted  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  someone  else's 
brew.  That  cannot  happen  permanently.  You  should  make  up 
your  minds  that  you  will  live  by  the  sweat  of  your  own  brow  and 
that  ycu  will  create  Jobs  and  weulth  for  your  handicapped  fellow 
citiztns.  Weal.h  must  be  produced  before  it  can  be  distributed. 
The  people  themselves  must  pay  for  security.  The  idlers  claim 
everyhmg.  but  contribute  nothing.  These  people  who  promise 
that  they  will  give  you  economic  security  and  save  you  from  work 
cannot  do  it.  but  they  can  deprive  you  of  your  liberty.  We  are 
convinced  that  these  preachers  cf  despair  who  tell  you  that  you  are 
"undcrprivik't'ed"  and  that  you  should  rely  on  others  to  create  Jobs 
and  opportvinity  fcr  you  are  closing  from  your  vision  the  broad  and 
beautiful  view  of  the  countless  opportunities  in  every  field  that 
Am.erican  liberty.  American  equality  of  opportunity.  American  Jus- 
tice. American  klndllncs.^,  American  courage,  and  unrivaled  Ameri- 
can resources  hold  out  to  everyone  who  says  "I  will."  Citizens  of 
tomorrow,  do  not  permit  any  false  pro'phet  to  deprive  you  cf  yoiir 
American  heritage  or  your  spirit  of  self-rel.ance. 


Case  of  the  "Altmark'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26.  19  iO 


LETTER  FROM  JA:^IES  W.  RYAN 


Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  recently  there  has  been  much 
comment  in  the  newspapers  and  over  the  radio  about  the  ca:se 


of  the  AUmark.  The  legal  aspects  of  this  case  are  very 
brilliantly  dii-cusscd  by  James  W.  Ryan,  a  distinguished  mari- 
time and  international  la\^Ter  of  Now  York.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  cf  February  25. 
1G40.  discussing  the  case  of  the  AUmark,  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recop^d. 

Tliore  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  Yoik  Times  of  February  25.  1940] 
Case  of  the  "Altmakk  " — Action  of  Norwegian   AUTUoarriES  Held 

Against  Law 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tiivies: 

It  has  been  international  law  since  time  Immemorial  that  public 
ves"«els  of  one  country  may  not,  In  peace  or  war.  enter  the  territi^ry 
Cf  another  without  the  latter's  permission.  In  the  case  of  the 
Exchange  (7  Cr.  116)   cur  Supreme  Court  recognized  this  rule. 

The  only  exception  to  it  is  the  special  ca.se  in  which  such  entry 
Into  another  country's  territory  is  un:ently  necessary  to  protect 
the  former's  citizens  or  property  lawfully  wltliln  the  latter's  coun- 
try from  an  obvious  danger  menacing  them.  The  dancer  must 
be  one  which  tlie  local  government  Is  not  controlling  and  which  is 
not  the  result  of  any  illegal  act  of  the  persons  endangered. 

Our  own  Navy  through  Admiral  Yarncll  recently  claimed  to  be 
acting  within  that  long-reccgnized  exception  when  cur  naval  ves- 
sels entered  ports  in  China  under  Japanese  domination  without  per- 
mission of  the  Japanese  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  using  any 
force  necessary  to  protect  American  citizens  and  their  property 
endangered  by  the  various  military  and  naval  operations  in  that 
area. 

BRITISH    CASE    UPHELD 

The  fundamental  question  in  the  AUmark  case,  therefore,  is 
whether  the  British  have  brought  themselves  within  that  excep'uon. 
After  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  as  publicly  stated  by  both 
side"-  it  seem_s  to  me  clear  that  they  have. 

The  captain  of  the  AUmark  In  applying  for  entry  to  Norwegian 
waters  concealed  the  material  fact  that  his  vessel  was  not  merely  a 
public  vessel  as  described  in  her  ships  papers — namely,  an  armed 
tanker  supplying  oil  to  German  battleships^ — but  was  also  tcinpo- 
rr.rily  engaged  in  acting  as  a  prison  ship  in  holding  by  force  a  large 
number  of  British  civilians  or  sailors  from  numerous  merchant 
vessels  who  had  been  seized  on  the  high  seas  and  had  committed 
no  offense  or  forceful  aggression  of  any  kind. 

The  AUmark  was  functioning  otherwise  than  as  authorized  by 
her  ship's  papers  or  government  commJsston,  and  was  menacing 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  innocent  British  sal'ors  who  were  within 
Norwegian  territory.  The  Norwegian  Government  was  not  only 
doing  nothing  to  remove  thLs  danger,  but  was  actually  affording 
the  vessel  an  e.-3cort  of  two  Norwegian  gunboats. 

The  case  is  different  frcm  that  of  the  Sitka,  in  which  the  neutral 
government,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  granted  permlsslrn 
to  enter  and  was  therefore  bound  in  fairness  to  permit  her  to  leave. 
It  Is  also,  of  course,  different  from  the  ApiMm.  case,  in  which  the 
intention  was  to  stay  indefinitely  in  the  neutral  port. 

BREACH    OF   NEUTRALITY 

If  the  Norwegian  authorities  did  not  know  that  the  prisoners 
were  on  board,  the  proper  Norwegian  attitude  under  international 
law  would  be  to  claim  lack  of  fault  because  of  perml.s.sion  granted 
in  good  faith  on  an  application  which  was  fraudulent  or  concealed 
material  facts.  If  the  Norwegian  authorities  d;d  know  that  the 
prisoners  were  on  board,  then,  having  granted  permi.'-.sion  to  enter 
with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  it  was  bound  in  fairneas  to 
Geimany.  as  the  local  sovereign  was  in  the  Sitka  case,  to  permit 
the  ves.'iel  to  leave,  but  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  neutrality  toward 
Great  Britain  by  voluntarily  peimilling  innocent  British  civilians 
to  be  incarcerated  by  force  within  its  territory  by  a  foreign  nation 
at  war  with  Great  Britain. 

Only  merchant  vessels  have  the  right  under  International  law  of 
Innocent  passage  In  the  territorial  waters  of  other  countries,  and 
even  that  right  In  nearly  all  cases  is  incorporated  in  the  commer- 
cial treaties  between  the  nations  of  the  world.  This  right  Is  fully 
di.scu.ssed  in  the  case  of  Queen  v.  Keyn  (L.  R   2  Exeh.  Dlv.  63—1878) . 

But  no  ve.s.'-el.  public  or  merchant.  Is  exempt  from  rea.sonable  In- 
spection at  the  time  of  entering  another  country's  territorial  waters 
for  the  puq^ose  of  ascertaining  whether  its  pa.ssage  should  be 
permitted  or  is  Innocent. 

In  the  ca.<;e  of  the  Altmark  the  captain  submitted  without  ques- 
tion to  a  visit  or  examination  by  a  boarding  party  from  a  Norwegian 
gunboat.  That  examination.  If  conducted  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence, should  have  di.sclosed  to  the  Norwegian  authorities 
presence  of  the  British  prisoners  and  the  variance  between 
ship  s  papers  and  the  service  the  vessel  was  actually  performing. 

IN    NORWEGIAN   WATTTIS 

The  AUmark  ca.«p  is  not  one  In  which  International  waters 
Involved,  such  as  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  Panama  Canal,  through 
which  the  merchnnt  ves.'^el  Due-iseldorlJ  pa-ssed  last  Christmas  while 
In  charge  of  a  British  pri7e  crew,  giving  a  npht  of  unrestricted 
passage  secured  by  Intemntional  treaties.  The  waters  in  which  the 
AUmark  was  sailing  were  within  the  3-mlle  limit  claimed  by  Norway 
as  her  territcrv.  It  is  immaterial,  therefore,  whether  or  not  the 
AUmark  entered  the  Norwegian  port  of  Bergen  or  merely  stopped  or 
anchored  near  it. 

The  admitted  u.^e  by  the  AUmark  of  her  radlo-tran.smittlng 
equipment  within  Norwegian  territory  was  a  violation  of  neutrality 
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and  of  Norwegian  municipal  la-ar.  and  wm  of  Itsplf  a  clrcuni5tance 
r«iuir:n«  investlKatlon.  As  the  Altmark  was  In  naval  service.  It 
inii«t  have  heen  an  Important  mrssaqe  in  code  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernn-.ent  plving  Information  regarding  the  Immediately  observable 
military  situation  or  presence  m  the  area  of  British  naval  vessels. 
or  re"r»rdlnK  the  Altmark  s  activities  or  Intentions  within  the  next 
few  days  In  NorweRlan  waters,  beca-.i^e  otherwise  the  captain  would 
not  have  r'.-skcd  the  known  and  inevitable  penalties  from  sending  It. 
M  It  were  not  for  that  rule,  belligerent  naval  ves.«<  la  could  In  effect 
uiic  neutral  territory  us  a  base  of  naval  Information  or  operations 
while  tx-mg  protected  by  the  neutral  navy  against  attack  by  the 
other  belllsterent.  j;/„«,v 

It  Is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  British  civilians  on  the  AltmarK 
were  prlz-.  At  the  time  they  were  seized  by  a  vessel  ether  than  the 
Altmark  they  were  unarmed  civilian  sailors  on  several  British  mer- 
chant vetaeU.  Belnij  unarmed,  they  were  not  prisoners  of  war. 
Nor  had  they  ctjmmitled  any  offent*  or  act  of  agfrression.  military 
Of  ctherwlae  The  captured  merchant  ve-^fcls  and  their  cargoes  w^re 
prize  but  the  capturinij  veasel  sank  Uiem  and  did  not  assert  any 
right'  to  have  the  crews  assist  prize  crews  in  navigating  the  ves^eis 
to  Germany  for  condemnation  as  prize.  »w     n     . 

The  duty  of  the  capturing  vessel  was  therefore  to  Fave  the  lives 
of  the  seized  British  seamen  and  give  them  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  reach  freely  a  British  or  neutral  port. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  Graf  Spee,  the  capturing  vessel. 
was  holding  the  British  sailors  for  so  many  months  In  order  to  keep 
its  own  location  and  armed  raiding  activities  secret,  and  that  when 
the  Grat  Spee  was  unexpectedly  scuttled  the  captian  of  the  AltmarK 
mistakenly  concluded  thai  the  captured  men  were  prisoners  of  war 
Who  ought  to  be  taken  to  Germany  rather  than  freed,  although  there 
no  longer  existed  the  reason  the  captain  of  the  Graf  Spee  had  lor 
keeping  their  selziire  secret. 

From  any  point  of  view  the  holding  of  Innocent  civilians  as 
allesed  prisoners  of  war  for  several  months  on  the  hlfih  seas  under 
miserable  conditions  on  a  tank  steamship  In  the  vicinity  of  neutral 
ports  where  the  men  could  have  been  delivered  and  freed  safely. 
was  a  clear  violation  of  International  law.  That  violation  continued 
after  the  Altmark  entered  Norwe^zlan  territorial  waters,  and  its 
further  continuance  should  have  been  prevented  by  the  Norwegian 
Government. 

NO    NrCTS-SITT    SETN 

Assuming  that  the  Altmark  did  not  enter  a  port  of  Norway  and 
was  therefore  not.  strictly  fptaklng.  within  the  24-h  ur  rule  as 
expressed  In  the  Hague  Convention,  neverthele.ss  the  .act  Is.  ac- 
cording to  the  cfllclal  sUtemcnt  of  the  Norweclan  ^'u\e  Minister, 
that  the  Altmark.  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Norwegian  authorities, 
was  a  belligerent  public  vcrscl  which  had  been  within  Norv.cplan 
terrltcrlal  waters  from  February  14  to  February  16  before  the  Nor- 
wegian naval  authorities  made  the  demand,  when  the  Altmark 
arrived  at  oroff  Bergen,  for  leave  to  revisit  her,  which  was  refus<;d 
by  the  captain  of  the  Altmark. 

The  Altmark  could  have  proceeded  on  the  high  seas  outside  the 
3-mllc  limit  during  those  2  davs.  and  Indeed  during  all  the  tine 
until  her  subsequent  stranding  at  Josslng  Fjord  It  is  quite  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  Altmark  was  not  In  Norwegian  territorial  waters 
from  necessity  but  bccatise  she  desired  protection  from  attack  oy 
Bntsh  vcj-sels  while  proceedln^r  to  Germany.  A  neutral  country  Is 
under  no  duty  to  permit  belligerent  public  vessels  to  use  its  terri- 
torial waters  for  sxich  a  purpi)6o. 

J.^MES    W.    RT.^N. 

Chairmari.   American   Bar  Association   Committee  on  Laio 
Protecting    Amer\car\s    and     Their    Properly    m    Foreign 
Ccnintrics  and  on  t/ie  High  Seas. 
N«w   York,  February  23,  1940. 


Mexico  and  Silver  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  PwEMARKS 

or  _ 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF    OUKelON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


ST\TKMENT  BY  HON  JOHN  O  TOW'NSEND.  JR  OF  DFt  AWARE. 
AND  AliTTClES  FFOM  TJIE  NLW  YORK  TIMES  AND  THE 
VV.^SHLNGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
Issued  by  the  Senator  tn^.m  EKlaware  I  Mr.  Townsend]  on  the 
«:ubj-ct  Mexico  and  Our  Silver  Lreiolation;  also  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  February  21.  1940.  under  the 
heading  Soviet  Ship  Loading  Metals  in  Mexico;  and  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  FVbruary  21.  1940. 
entitled  "United  States  Is  No.  1  Source  cf  Red  War  Supplies." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  and  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statemej^  by  Hon.  John  G.  Towjienro,  Jr..  of  Delaware 

The  buying  of  forelim  silver  under  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934  is  a  'matter  subject  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  American 
people  Although  the  process  Involves  the  bestowal  of  large  bene- 
fits on  forel'mcrs  who  sell  silver  to  us.  these  foreigners  are  not 
a=ked  to  make  anv  reciprocal  contribution  to  us.  It  would  se;m 
crystal  clear,  therefore,  that  the  foreign-Fllver-buylng  program 
was  something  for  this  country  to  Initiate  or  not  as  it  chose,  and 
that  Its  continuance  or  discontinuance  now  is  scmtthlng  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  alone  to  decide.  Ic  seems  to  me 
highly  Improper  and  an  Impertinence  for  any  foreign  country 
which  beneftts  from  our  silver  buying  but  which  does  not  recip- 
rocate or  compen.^te  such  action  on  our  part  to  Interfere  with 
any  action  Contjress  chooses  to  take  in  the  matter.  Yet  that  Is 
exactly  what  Mexico  has  been  doing  and  is  now  doing. 

Thus,  the  Associated  Press,  accordine  to  the  Evening  Star  of 
Washington,  on  February  13.  1940.  reported  from  Mexico  City  that 
some  Mexican  Government  officials  "have  said  that  Mexico  was 
using  all  her  Influence  In  Washington  to  sidetrack  legislation 
intended  to  end  the  American  Governments  present  sUver 
policies." 

Mexico's  attitude  Is  not  that  of  a  country  which  has  b-en 
seizing  American  properties  without  prompt  or  adequate  com- 
pensation. Its  attitude  is  not  that  of  a  country  which  has  been 
receiving  from  us  all  sorts  of  favors  en  the  theory  that  it  Is  "a 
good  neighbor"  of  ours.  Rather.  Mexico's  attitude  is  that  of  an 
urchin  who  kicks  his  neighbors'  shins  in  the  knowledge  that 
said  neiehbor  is  too  big  and  too  polite  to  express  displeasure 
or  to  withdraw  favors  currently   being  granted. 

From  1934  through  1939.  while  the  Treasury  was  buying  silver 
hand  over  fist,  Mexico  produced  silver  for  which  It  received 
approximately  $2'20. 000.000.  an  average  of  $36  666.000  a  year. 
Had  there  bi^^n  no  American  silver  program,  that  silver  would 
have  brought  Mexico  between  $80,000,000  and  $100,000,000  less 
money  than  Mexico  actually  received.  The  $30,000  000  to 
$100.000  000  has  been  an  unadulterated  gift  handea  over  by  this 
country  to  Mexico.  And  have  we  had  so  much  as  a  "thank  you ' 
for  It?  Quite  the  contrary.  All  through  these  years  Mexico's 
attitude  has  been  one  of  ingratitude  and  impertinence,  and 
Indeed  defiance  of  international  law. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Duncan  Aikman.  veteran  newspaperman  and 
author  of  a  rccint  book.  The  All  American  Front,  states  about 
Mexico's  attitude  on  such  matters: 

"Mexico,  not  Impossibly,  is  developing  a  technique  for  getting 
what  she  wants  under  the  good-neighbor  policy  •  •  •  the 
technique  of  standing  on  the  borders  and  shouting.  We  dare  you  to 
go  back  on  It.'"  (As  quoted  by  Leon  Pearson  In  the  Wa^-hlngton 
Times-Herald  of  February  13.  1940.) 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Moxlco  participated  In  the  agitation  for 
American  purchases  of  foreign  sliver  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  Also,  last  June.  Mexico  successfully 
objected  to  th?  Senate's  vote  In  favor  of  my  amendment  to  the 
monetary  bill,  a  vote  designed  to  end  our  buying  of  foreign  s'lver. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year,  when  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  was  preparing  to  vote  on  my  bill.  S.  785.  following 
public  hearings,  the  E\enlng  Star.  Washington,  of  June  28.  1939. 
reported  that  the  Mexican  Government  was  "making  anxious  In- 
quiries" In  Washington  regarding  this  country's   silver  policy. 

The  statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  majority 
floor  leader  during  the  debate  over  the  Townsend  sliver  amend- 
ment on  June  26  and  a'.jain  en  July  28.  1939,  clearly  reveal  the 
successful  results  of  Mexico's  propaganda  here  to  prevent  repeal 
of  the  law  calling  for  the  purcha5e  of  foreign  silver. 

Finally,  this  year,  the  committee  which  held  hearings  on  my 
bill  reported  favorably  on  my  proposal  to  end  the  buying  of  foreign 
silver.  The  Associated  Press  on  February  13.  1940.  gave  details  cf 
the  action  of  the  subcommittee.  At  the  same  time  It  reported 
the  failure  of  the  full  committee  to  endorse  Immediately  the  tub- 
commlttee's  action,  because,  in  the  quoted  words  of  Senator  Bark- 
ley,  "this  matter  Involves  our  forelizn  policy,  as  well  as  purchases 
here  by  nations  who  have  been  sending  us  stiver."  After  almost  a 
year  of  congressional  delays  at  the  administration's  Instance,  the 
Ass-xrlated  Press  quoted  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  again 
urging  consultation  cf  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments  belore 
actirg: 

I  trust  that  those  Departments  will  find  no  further  reason  for 
postponing  repeal. 

Presumably  opponents  of  repeal  are  only  echoing  Mexico's  Fcntl- 
ments  when  they  force  us  to  buy  Mexican  silver,  "so  that  Mexico 
may  muke  purchases  of  our  eo<xl3."  According  to  fne  As-^oclated 
Pres^s  in  a  dispatch  of  January  11.  1940.  Mexico  has  asked  this 
Government  to  "adopt  a  definitive  attitude"  toward  silver  and 
"maintain  a  reasonable  price"  for  that  metal,  so  that  Mexicans 
may  In  turn  buy  therewith  "relatively  luxury  iten\3.  which  we 
can  Import  frcni  the  United  States,  with  the  advantage  for  that 
country  that  they  are  precisely  those  articles  which  furnish  the 
best  results  for  their  producers."  whatever  that  may  mean. 

Tl^e  defense  cf  foreien  silver  buying  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  reported  In  the  press,  as  follows: 
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Exports  In  January  amoimted  to  $11,313  000,  compared  with  $10.- 
528.000  m  December  and  only  $2,816,000  In  January  1939.     Nearly 


-^ .*'  ^.  .J 


Because  of  the  current  interest  in  the  gold  and  sih-er  powers. 
I  ask  consent  that  the  New  York  Times'   account  of  Mr. 
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"We  have  been  increasing  our  trade  with  Mexico  and  South  and 
Central  AmcMi  a  as  a  result  of  wars  elsewhere.  Tncse  nations  are 
buying  things  from  us  they  formerly  purchased  from  Europe. 
Tl.cre  is  a  question  of  keeping  that  "trade  permanently.  If  we 
cease  buving  their  silver,  the  results  might  be  serious. 

"It  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  to  say  we  will  loan  you  money 
but  won't  take  your  silver  In  repayment." 

If  It  Is  ridiculous  to  refuse  to  take  silver  from  a  country  to 
v.hlch  we  are  lending  money.  Is  It  not  equally  ridiculous  to  be 
lending  monev  to  a  country  which  we  are  aln^ady  helping  by 
silver  purcha.ses?  Whv  not  "take  sea  shells?  Mr  Eccles  thinks 
thev  would  be  Just  as  useful  to  us.  and  far  less  harmful 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  help  in  any  way  a  country  lite  Mexico, 
that  has  long  been  seizing  American  property  and  flouting  our 
Interests? 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  say  that  otir  purchases  of  foreign  silver 
enable  the  foreigners  concerned  to  buy  our  goods,  without  at  the 
Eame  time  admitting  that  by  this  process  we  are  simply  buying 
worthless  foreign  silver  with  our  valuable  goods  and  services? 

If  buying  Mexican  and  other  foreign  silver  Is  so  helpful  In  mak- 
ing Jobs  m  our  factories  here  at  home,  why  is  it  not  ridiculous 
that  we  pay  Mexico  only  35  cents  an  ounce  for  its  silver,  when  by 
paving  $1 05  an  ounce.  Mexico  could  buy  three  times  as  much 
American  poods  with  the  proceeds?  Why  not  be  even  more  ridicu- 
lous and  pay  M' xico  10  times  35  cents  an  ounce  for  silver,  and 
BO  get  10  times  as  much  export  business  with  Mexico? 

Or  why  not  simply  put  Mexico  on  cur  pension  list,  and  make  It 
an  annual  gift  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars,  s-o  that  Mexico  can 
buy  goods  from  our  exporters?  I  wonder  whether  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  be  frank  enough  to  Introduce  such  a  bill  on 
pood  ne-.ghbor  M  -xIcor  behalf?  It  would  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the^'present  Mexican  silver  subsidy;  namely,  there  would  be 
no  creatijn  of  .'^ilver  certificates  to  complicate  and  endanger  our 
monetary  and  financial  structure  at  home.  Concerning  the  dan- 
gers to  the  value  of  our  money  as  a  rcstilt  of  the  foreign  sllver- 
buvlnc-  program.  Chairman  Marrincr  S.  Eccles,  cf  the  Federal  Re- 
Ber've  Svstcm  last  year  warned  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee." In  his  tes"tlmony  in  favor  of  my  silver-repeal  proposal. 
Mr    Eccles  stated:  ,j   .    , 

"Well,  of  c  urse,  what  we  could  do  Is  this:  We  could  take  any- 
thin"  that  a  foreigner  mi«jht  give  us  that  we  did  not  need,  for 
Insta'nce  and  give  him  our  goods.  Now,  whether  It  Is  silver  or 
Eome  other  metal  or  some  other  product,  we  could  take  it  as  well 
as  we  could  take  silver  and.  as  a  result,  we  would  find  a  foreign 
market  for  our  goods.  Then  we  could  Issue  money  against  what 
we  took,  whether  It  happened  to  be  copper  or  seashells  or  what 
not  We  could  issue  money  to  pay  for  what  we  took,  or  we  could 
give  a  foreign  loan:  and  the  foreigners  cou'.d  spend  th3  money. 
We  would  get  the  export  trade  that  way.  The  pclnt  I  am  tr\-ing 
to  make  is  that  there  Is  no  particular  argument  from  a  monetary 
or  a  credit  standpoint  to  Ju:=tlfy  our  continued  purchase  of  for- 
eign silver     •      •      •.  ... 

"Silver  is  almost  useless  as  an  International  reserve. 

"I  did  not  know  of  anvihing  that  tended  to  destroy  ultimately 
the  domestic  silver  Industry  as  thoroughly  as  the  present  silver 
program.     •      •      • 

"During  the  period  from  1935  to  1937  the  annual  average  of  the 
United  Spates  Government  purchases  was  400.000.000  ounces, 
whereas,  in  the  previous  period,  the  Government  had  purchased 
only  an  average  of  5.000.000  ounces,  pofcsibly  for  subsidiary 
coinage.     •     •     •  ... 

"Now,  that.  It  seems  to  me.  creates  a  rather  serious  situation — 
I  mean  a  continuation  of  that  sort  of  program — because  it  tends 
to  make  the  United  States  Government  the  only  market  for  silver. 
And  locking  at  It  frcm  the  standpoint  of  the  domestic  Industry,  a 
program  of  that  son.  of  course,  could  only  protect  It  under  the 
assumption  that  the  United  States  Government  forever  would  con- 
tinue such  a  program.  Tl^.e  unfortunate  thing,  as  It  seems  to  me, 
Is  that  whereas  this  country  was  a  rather  important  exporter  of 
Eilver  to  other  countries,  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  had  the  effect  of 
making  It  almost  the  sole  us.r  and  Importer  of  silver." 

On  the  matter  of  Latin-American  countries  other  than  Mexico, 
Xew'of  them  produc-?  any  silver.     Last  July  I  stated: 

"Barely  one-flfth  of  the  s:lver  bought  by  this  country  since  the 
end  of  i933  has  come  frcm  Latin-American  countries.  Most  of 
the  rest  has  come  from  the  Far  East,  either  dn-ectly  or  by  way  of 

Eurooe.  ^  ,.      j,         », 

•Mexico  has  been  the  chief,  and  Indeed  the  cu. standing,  bene- 
ficiary of  our  silver  policv  In  Latin  America.  Of  the  $237  000.000 
we  have  paid  for  Latin-American  silver  since  1933.  $217,000,000  has 
been  paid  to  Mexico  Only  2  percent  of  this  country's  expendi- 
tures for  foreign  sllvei  have  gone  where  they  could  In  s<?me 
roundabout  way  promote  Pan  Americanism  outside  of  Mexico  since 
th"  Treasury's  purchase  of  foreign  silver  began  How  well  the 
past  6  years'  buying  of  Mexican  silver  has  worked  out  there,  the 
public  may  Judge  for  Itself."  _^   .    , 

As  an  economic  measure  the  S.lver  Purcha.se  Act  has  certainly 
fa' led  miserably.  This  has  been  attested  by  scores  of  economists 
and  disinterested  observers,  who  are  on  public  record  on  the 
matter. 

That  the  law  Is  retained  Is  due  solely  to  the  argument  we  have 
heard  In  the  Senate  that  silver  buying  gives  us  a  convenient  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  Silver  purchases,  we  are  led  to  believe,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  buying  good  wUl  abroad;  as  if  lastUig 
good  will  cotild  be  piu-chased. 


In  reality,  what  It  amounts  to  is  that.  In  effect.  v?e  spend  millions 
of  dollars  a  month— month  after  month,  year  in  and  year  out.  end- 
lessly— to  attempt  to  buy  pood  will  abroad 

Prom  1934  to  date  this  "country  has  paid  foreigners  close  to  $1,000- 
000.000  for  unneeded  silver.  Imagine  what  Conpress  would  do  if. 
Instead  of  resorting  to  silver  buying  through  inflation  of  cur  cur- 
rency the  Treasu'-y  had  frankly  put  that  $1,000,000,000  on  the 
Budget,  as.  for  example.  $36.6GC  000  a  year  (on  the  average)  to  buy 
p(H3d  will  from  President  Cardenas.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  Intelli- 
gence of  Latin  Americans  to  think  that  the  silver  policy  will  work, 
and  I  am  not  so  gullible  as  to  believe  It  can  work 

In  addition  to  protecting  Mexico's  intere^ts.  the  defenders  of  the 
foreign  silver  buying  probably  are  also  concerned  in  the  program 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Inflation-spendinj;  nest  egg  which  it 
thereby  is  acquiring. 

The  limit  en  the  public  debt  has  been  fixed  by  Congress  at 
$45,000,000,000.  The  actual  public  debt  Is  very  close  to  that  limit. 
If  Congress  does  not  extend  the  limit,  the  silver  program  enables 
the  Government  to  spend  additional  money  anyway  because  cf  the 
so-called  profit  or  seigniorage  which  the  Treasury  puts  aside  for 
itself  when  it  pays  out  silver  certificates  to  foreigners. 

nie  Daily  Statement  of  the  United  States  Tn  a.sury  for  February 
9,  1940.  shows  this  unutilizid  nest  egg  on  hand  now  amounts  to 
1.230.000,000  otinces  of  silver,  against  which,  at  the  monetary  value 
of  $1.29-plus  per  ounce,  the  Treasuiy  may  issu?  nearly  $1,600,000,000 
of  American  currency  overnight.  The  Treasury  has  now  tlie  neces- 
.•-ary  power  and  authority  to  do  that. 

Every  ounce  of  foreign  silver  now  being  bought  under  the  1934 
Silver  Purchase  Act  simply  Increa.'-es  that  ne.>^t  <  ;;g. 

The  foreign  silver  program  shuuld  be  stopped  at  once.  It  is 
wasteful,  futile,  and  dangerous. 

|Prcm  the  New  York  Times  of  Pebrxiary  21.  1910] 

Soviet  Ship  Loading  Mfttals  in  Mexico — Copper  1-^.om  United  States 

Is  Believed  De-sitned  for  Gek;.:any 

Mexico  City,  February  20. — The  Rii'^^slan  freighter  Kim  Is  at  pres- 
ent In  Manzanillo.  in  the  Slate  of  Colima.  loading  12,000  tons  cf 
copper  and  lead  for  Vladivostok.  Siberia. 

Eight  thousand  tons  of  copper  were  unloaded  by  the  American 
freighter  Harpoon,  v.hlch  arrived  at  that  port  February  6.  The  load 
has  arrived  by  rail  since  then.  Tlie  presumption  is  th:\t  these  metals 
will  eventually  find  their  way  Into  Germany  by  railroad. 

Two  of  the  four  German  ships  now  at  Tampico  show  signs  cf 
activity,  indicating  attemp'is  to  run  the  Allies'  sea  bkx;kadc.  The 
freighter  Idarwald  Is  loading  coal.  The  freighter  Phrygia  Is  bunker- 
ing oil  at  Elaguila  terminal,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  Oil  Co. 

Naval  experts  concede  these  ships  small  chance  to  get  across  the 
Atle.ntlc.  Therefore  they  surmise  th.e  vessels  may  trj'  to  cau.se  inter- 
national complications  by  tempting  British  or  French  warships  to 
attack  them  within  the  American  safety  zone. 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  February  21,  19401 

United  States  Is  No.   1   Sot'rce  of  Red  War  Supplies — Material 
Bought  Here  for  Finnish  Invasion 

(By  John  M.  Fisher) 
Communistic  Ru.'sla   is  leaning   heavily  upon  American  supplies 
In  prosecuting  its  war  with  Finland,  a  survey  showed  yesterday. 

Despite  President  Roosevelt's  recent  denunciation  of  the  Soviet 
as  an  "absolute  dictatorship"  and  expreEsion  of  sympathy  for  Fin- 
land, the  fact  remains  the  admlnisiratlon  has  made  the  United 
States  the  No.  1  source  of  vital  materials  now  used  In  Its  Invasion 
of  Finland. 

soviet  recognition  factor 

Tills  situation  has  t)een  broutrht  alx)ut  by  the  following  factors: 
(1)  Recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government;  (2)  a  commercial  treaty 
according  the  Soviet  Union  unconditional  mo.=t-favorcd-natlon 
treatment,  which  means  tariff  conceMSions;  (3)  licensing  of  arma- 
ments for  sale  to  Ru-ssla;  (4)  purchase  of  Ru.sslan  gold,  which 
establishes  credits  in  this  country;  and  (5)  valuable  technical 
a.s.s:stance  obtained  from  the  United  Stales. 

In  1939  Russia  Imported  $56,638,000  worth  of  American  goods, 
and.  significantly  enough,  approximately  50  percent  of  these  Im- 
ports into  Russia  were  made  In  the  last  4  months  of  the  year. 
which  covered  preparations  for  the  assault   on  Flnlar.d. 

Last  year's  exports  to  Russia  compared  with  $59,691,000  In  1938. 
when  the  United  States  was  also  the  leading  exporter  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  decline  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  smaller  shipments 
of   metal-working   machinery. 

PRINCIPAL    ITEM 

But  such  machinery — neces.sary  for  armaments — remained  the 
principal  item  on  the  Soviet's  shopping  list  In  the  Unlt.<  d  States, 
amounting  to  about  $29,000,000  in  19:59.  Soviet  purchases  also  in- 
cluded lncrea.sed  amounts  of  other  war  commodities,  piu-tlcularly  of 
copper,  molybdenum  ore.  wheat,  and  aluminum. 

Since  Europe's  conflagration  began  last  September  1  nearly  90 
percent  of  Russ.a's  purchases  In  the  United  States  consisted  of 
materials  and  machinery  useful  In  wiu-  industries  or  of  vital  need 
under  wartime  conditions.  A  special  analysis  available  at  the  Com- 
merce Department  shows  that  approximately  $33,000,000  out  of 
more  than  $30,000,000  In  exports  to  Russia  in  the  5  months  ended 
January  31,  1940,  consisted  of  items  needed  for  warfare. 
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sour   proceeding  when   the  mall   sacks   are  removed   at   an   Island 

,  r  .u   *         ♦      1       •       -J     *  .       «  *v.r.  fl^^..  r.r  ♦v.ic   I    which  ought  to  be  an  American  possession  and  which  has  already 

discissions  of  that  particular  incident  upon  the  floor  of  this  i   ^^^^  paid  for. 


onets   in   Bermuda   recently,  and   in   further  view  of   the 
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Export-,  tn  JantintTr  amounted  to  111  m  oon,  comparetl  with  $10.- 
528000  in  December  and  only  S2.81fi/X}0  !n  January  1939.  Nearly 
all  of  the  shipmer.ts  tc  Russia  this  January  consisted  cf  cnppt^r 
aud  nieLal-worklnn  macliin<ry.  A  complete  break-down  for  that 
month  to  not  available,  but  In  the  precfdin.?  4  months  of  the  Euro- 
pean warn  leading  expvifls  to  Riissia  were  as  follows  (In  thousands 
of  dollars) : 
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Gold  and  Silver  Inflatiun 

EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

Oy  DtLAW.VKK 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM   TKE  NEW  YORK   TIMES 


Accordlni?  to  commerce  offlcJals.  all  of  Russia  s  1939  purchases  ol 
frasolinc  were  made  In  th»  3  months  ended  with  November.  The 
Soviet    Invasion    of    Finland    began    on    November    30.     They    said. 

wever.  that  none  of  the  fuel  was  aviation  gasoline.  All  of  It 
"~»Uipped  from  the  Paclflc  coast  to  Vladivostok  In  Siberia. 

The  list  of  arms  exports  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  shows 
that  Rusula  has  contlned  its  armaments  Imports  from  the  United 
States  to  aircraft  and  their  accessories.  Indicating  that  machinery 
and  materials  Imported  bufflced  fur  Uiclr  own  production  of  muni- 
tions and  armaments. 

Ru-^.ila  led  In  the  amount  of  exports  und-T  license  during  1939. 
Its  tcial  arinaxuent  purrliases  of  $1.097  015  consisted  of  $H45,968 
In  assemblrtTor  unassembled  aircraft.  $74  514  in  parts,  and  »n6.- 
536  in  airplane  engines.  In  January  of  this  year  engme  shipments 
to  Russia  amounted  to  another  WJ.IM,  comprising  all  of  the  arms 
Imports   for  that   month. 

The  War  Department  says  It  does  not  have  any  figures  on  how 
ifiuch  other  equipment  ts  American  made  But  it  Is  known  that 
Rii&s.a  has  bought  consldoxablo  amounts  of  tractors,  trucks,  and 
other  mvitor  equipment  which  could  be  easily  transformed  from 
civilian  to  military  use. 

EMPIOYED    BT    RUSSIA 

Similarly,  the  State  Department  claims  no  count  on  the  number 
of  American  technicians,  engmcers.  and  other  experts  borrowed  by 
Russia  from  the  United  States  for  consultation  on  Industrial  and 
mining  developments.  But  their  employment  by  Ruisia  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  knowledge.  The  S'.ai.e  Department  now  thinks  that 
most  of  these  American  technicians  have  left  or  are  leaving  Russia. 
Tho  Army  has  a  m!!lt;tr>-  attach^'  located  at  Moscow,  but  there  are 
no  officers  loaned  to  Russia,  according  to  the  War  Department. 

How  does  Russia  pay  f>.r  ll«  huv.e  purchases  In  this  country? 

The  answer  is  principally  through  goods  sold  to  this  country, 
which  amount  to  some-thing  less  th:in  hHlf  of  exports  to  Russia, 
and  through  sale  of  the  gold  mined  by  Russia,  which  Is  one  of  the 
worlds  leadli-ig  producers.  The  United  States  Trea-sury  has  deni.  d 
until  recently  that  it  has  purchased  any  gold  from  Russia  within 
the  last  a  years. 

UNrrrjJ  Statts  Copfer  Sb3:n   Bolted  to  N.^zis 

Manzanillo.  Me-xiT'^.  February  20.— The  United  States  freighters 
Harpoot  and  Bueaai^ntura  unloaded  cargoes  of  American  copper 
at  this  Pacific  port  today.  The  copper  will  be  reloaded  on  the 
Russian  steamer  Mayakou-sky  for  transshipmint  to  the  Soviet 
Union.     The  Siciyakuicsky  also  will  take  aboard  Mexican  lead. 

It  has  been  recently  reported  on  gixxl  authority  that  the  Ameri- 
can copper  being  p.cked  up  In  Mexico  In  considerable  quantities 
by  Russian  ships  is  earmarked  cliielly^  for  eventual  sliipnitnt  from 
tHe  Soviet  to  Germany. 


Mr.  TOWTISEND.  Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  Marriner 
S.  Eccles.  in  a  letter  made  public  In  today's  New  York  Times, 
has  made  a  very  informative  statement  relative  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's present  powers  to  Inflate  the  ciirrency  through  the 


BecaiLse  of  the  current  interest  In  the  cold  and  silver  powers. 
I  ask  consent  that  the  New  York  Times'  account  of  Mr. 
Eccles'  statement  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

Thrre  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Ecci-ES  Cms  Cttkb  on  Spfxhat  Fi-nds — Thfir  Use  for  Bnjrr  Nens 

VoTT  or  CoNCHK-ss.  He  Sats  in  Lettth  to  Lassir— Would  PREvnrt 

Debt  Rise— V.orkkrs  Allj.«-Nce  Head  Asserts  Statemlnt  Answers 

"ExrusE"  FOR  Limiting  of  A:d 

Washington.  February  25 — Mariner  S.  Eccles,  Chairman  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  said  In  a  letter  made  public  today  that  the 
use  cf  the  Government's  cash  resources  "for  Increasing  work  and 
consumer  buyir.g  power"  would  avoid  an  Increase  In  tlie  public  debt 
but  tliat  "thf-  Government  can  spend  only  what  Congress  authorises 
and  appropriates"  and  "consumer  biiyink;  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
low-lnctime  groups  would  not  be  increased  thereby  unle.ss  Increased 
expenditures  were  voted  by  Congress." 

His  letter  was  to  David  Lasser.  president  of  the  Workers  Alliance, 
who  made  it  pubhc  along  with  a  statement  sayintj  that  Mr.  Eccles' 
hgures  "clearly  reveal"  that  the  issue  of  the  debt  limit  as  an  excuse 
for  not  appropriatms  "sufficient  funds  for  our  social  needs  is  a  lot  ol 
sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing." 

Mr    Ecclcj"  letter,  as  given  out  by  Mr.  Lasser.  was  as  follows: 

"I  have  yotir  letter  of  February  3  in  which  you  inquire  as  to  ca'h 

resources  available  to  the  administration  without  further  legislative 

authority.     You    mention    specifically    the   stabilization    fund,    the 

power  to  issue  silver  certificates,  and  the  Treastiry's  working  balance. 

staeh-izatton  fcnd  terms 

"Under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  the  stabilization  fund  Is  available 
for  expenditure  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury 
'for  any  purpose  In  connection  with  carrying  out  the  provision.?  of 
this  section.  Including  the  investment  and  reinvestment  In  direct 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  at:y  portions  of  the  fund  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasriiry.  with  the  approval  of  the  Presid-nt. 
may  frcm  time  to  time  determine  are  not  currently  required  for 
stabilizing  the  exchange  value  of  tl\e  dollar."  I  am  advised,  however, 
that  it  would  require  legislation  to  apply  the  fund  to  meet  cumnt 
expenditures. 

••A.'t  to  sliver.  I  am  Informed  that  approximately  81.500000000 
would  be  available  by  monetizing;  the  diJTerence  between  what  has 
been  pnid  bv  the  Trea.sury  for  the  silver  and  the  official  price  of 
$1.20    and  that  this  would  not  require  legislation 

"Tlie  "^iYeasury's  working  balnnce  as  of  today  Is  approximately 
$1.6eo  OCO  000.  Tentative  estimates  made  In  our  etatl.stical  division 
indicate  that  wl'hnut  any  new  financing  the  balance  will  not  fall  to 
less  than  $1  COO  OCiO.OOO  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  and  may 
be  somewhat  more  than  that  If  sales  of  so-called  baby  bonds  con- 
tinue at  the  volume  at  which  they  have  been  selUnfj  of  late. 

"I  understand  that  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  present  adminl-^tra- 
tlcn  U  was  not  customary  to  keep  working  balances  In  excess  ol 
$250,000,000  or  $300,000000. 

THOMAS    ArTHORIZATTON 

"In  addition,  as  you  point  out.  there  Is  the  unused  authority  under 
the  Thomas  amendment,  which  provides  that  up  to  $3,000.000  000 
cf  cturency  may  be  is&ucd  only  for  the  purpose  cf  meeting  maturing 
Federal  obligations." 

"Finally  jou  ask  what  the  economic  effects  would  be  of  using  such 
fund.s  for  increa^ng  woik  and  consumer  buying  power.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  spend  only  what  Congress  authorizes  and  appropriates. 
To  the  extent  that  these  funds  were  used  to  meet  such  expenditures. 
It  would  avoid  an  increase  in  the  public  debt,  but  consumer  buying 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  low-income  groups  would  not  be  increased 
thereby  unless  increased  expcndittires  were  voted  by  Congress. " 

Mr.  La.^ser  in  his  statement  said: 

"Mr.  Eccles'  letter  clearly  indicates  that  there  are  tliree  immediate 
sources  of  funds  without  touching  the  power  of  the  adminiitratioa 
to  l.'-<5ne  larre  sums  of  new  currency. 

"With  ret;ard  to  the  gold  stabUization  fund  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  amount  available  is  about  $2,000,000,000  without  endan- 
gering our  own  currency  one  bit.  This,  together  with  the  silver  fund 
and  excess  Treasury  working  balances,  rrmkes  nearly  $5,000,000,000 
available  to  hurl  back  the  tides  of  new  recession  advancmg  on  us 
and  to  give  ptuchasing  power  and  work  to  needy  unemployed  youth 
and  farmers." 


Bermuda  and  the  American  Mails 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORXn   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


KDITORLAL  FROM  THE  CmCAGO  TRIBUNE  OP  FEBRUARY  23. 

1940 


i&sudjice  of  idle  bullion  which,  it  now  holds,  and  ol  greenbacks.  •  searching  of  American  mails  at  the  point  of  British  bay 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  recent 
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because  they  are  helpless,  weak,  outnumbered,  or  because  they  are 
nonconforming  victims  of  prejudice  and  public  excitement.     Due 
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onets  in  Bermuda  recently,  and  in  further  view  of  the 
discussions  of  that  particular  incident  upon  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber.  I  a."^k  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  published 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  the  editorial 
appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February 
23.  1940,  entitled  "Bermuda  and  the  American  Ma;ls.'" 

There  being  no  cbjectlcn.  tlie  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
pr.iited  in  the  Recc:.d,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  23,  1940] 

EEr.M'JDA   AND  THE   AMERICAN    MAILS 

Berm.uda  is  th?  spot  where  tiie  British  blockade,  with  Its  censor- 
ship cf  the  mails,  rubs  the  rawist.  Practically,  there  is  very  little 
diflcrence  between  a  mall  seizure  at  Bermuca  and  a  mail  seizure  at 
Gibraltar  or  any  other  control  point,  but  It  is  moie  irritating  to 
have  mail  sacks  taken  frcm  the  clippers  at  this  Briti-h  island  off 
cur  own  cca^-t  than  it  is  to  have  the  letters  opened  at  tl^e  spot 
vhere  Great  Britain  has  been  trespassing  on  the  soil  of  Spain  for 
ever  2C0  years. 

Bermuda  is  an  American  Island.  It  Is  one  of  the  foreign  posres- 
Elons  which  have  escaped  natural  historic  proccs.'^es.  As  British 
Ecll  It  is  an  illcglcal  -.survival  of  an  old  Imperial  movement  which 
cnce  fiocdcd  over  the$e  shores  and  then  receded  to  seek  other  con- 
tinents. Every  time  the  malls  of  the  clippers  are  removed  and  the 
passengers  examined.  Americans  must  feel  that  only  by  a  serious 
fault  of  diplomacy  docs  that  island  remain  in  its  present  Jurisdic- 
tion. Political  gravi-.y  would  drop  it  Into  the  domain  of  the 
United  S'latcs. 

Not  until  this  week  did  it  become  known  to  the  public  that 
When  the  Brlti.-,h  began  taking  letters  from  the  Pan  American 
Airways  clippers,  January  18,  the  airplane  was  boarded  by  marines 
Bfttr  the  captain  of  the  plane  had  ordered  the  censors  of!  his  ship. 
Our  Government  apparently  has  accepted  the  British  rule  that 
mails  may  be  cpened  when  there  is  any  suspicion  that  they  contain 
contraband,  such  as  money  or  articles  which  directly  or  indirectly 
might  reach  Germnny. 

Before  the  war.  Pan  American  trans-Atlantic  ships  did  not  stop 
at  Bermuda.  Tliey  went  directly  to  the  Azores  and  from  there  to 
Lisbon.  An  Independent  shuttle  service  was  maintained  between 
New  York  and  Bermuda.  When  the  tourist  trade  fell  off  becau.-e 
cf  the  war.  the  British  asked  that  the  trans-Atlantic  planes  make 
the  Bermuda  st(  p  to  avoid  the  isolation  the  island  was  beginning 
to  feel.  Con'equently  the  ships  with  their  European  malLs  come 
under  the  Brin.'-h  censorship  because  the  company  did  the  British 
a  favor  by  m.aking  Bermuda  a  stop  on  the  way  across. 

If  cur  Government  con.'-ents  to  the  violation  of  the  mails,  it  Is 
no  concern  of  the  company,  although  the  captain  of  the  first  ship 
boarded  resisted  as  long  as  he  could.  The  company  regards  the 
landing  privilege  as  a  commercial  advantage  which  could  be  with- 
drawn. If  our  Government  insisted  that  cur  mails  be  delivered 
Intact,  thev  could  be  carried  by  way  of  the  Azores  to  Lisbon. 
What  happened  to  them  after  that  wotild  at  least  happen  after 
they  had  pa--i.>-fd  into  other  hands. 

Our  Government  accepts  the  theory  that  the  mails  as  condi- 
tional ccntiaband  may  be  taken  off  American  planes  and  American 
ships,  delayed  for  weeks  even  when  bound  for  neutral  countries. 
and  may  be  seized  as  prizes  of  war.  Whatever  may  be  the  legalistic 
arguments  pro  and  con  on   the  contraband   Istue.   it   Is  at  least   a 


sour  proceeding  when  the  mall  sacks  are  removed  at  an  Island 
which  ought  to  be  an  American  possession  and  which  has  already 
been  paid  for. 

Whatever  may  be  the  transfer  problems  presented  by  the  debt 
as  a  money  obligation,  nothing  of  the  kind  arises  to  ol^struct  .he 
transfer  of  title  to  pieces  of  real  estate  which  the  debtor  owns  in 
our  waters  and  rcfu-si-s  to  apply  in  s«'ttlement.  A  private  debtor 
with  so  -scant  a  regard  for  his  obligations  would  be  compelled  by 
the  courts  to  pay  according  to  his  ability  to  do  so  nr.d  in  the 
manner  he  could.  Nations  are  tcx)  prctid  to  pay  their  debts,  and 
their  credit 01  s  are  too  silly  to  Insist  that  they  do. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  _ 
~  Moriday.  February  26,  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  12  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  some  interesting  and  illuminating  information 
concerning  the  veterans  of  the  World  War. 

At  this  lime  I  am  supplementing  my  previous  insertion  with 
the  following  facts  and  figures  .showing  the  averape  age  and 
death  rale  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Indian,  Civil, 
Spanish,  and  World  Wars.  The  average  age  of  widows  on  the 
pension  roll.s  in  1940  is  also  shown. 

The  attention  of  the  House  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Gen, 
Frank  T.  Mines,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  death  rate  of  V/orld  War  vcf- 
cran-s  has  now  reached  the  appalling  figure  of  91  daily  and 
that  the  last  veteran  of  the  World  War  will  die  In  1996. 
Age  and  death  rate  in  1940 
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Another  interesting  table  is  shown  by  the  following  facts 
and  fiKures  concerning  the  estimated  number  of  living  World 
War  veterans  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year  by  age 
groups: 
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The  Census  of  1940 


Questions   36    to    50.    inclusive,    which    are    stjpplementary    for    5 
percent    of   the    nopulatlon    In    an   effort    to  make    a    cross-t=ection. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  LABOR   AND  ARTICLE  BY   ERNEST  LINDLEY 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  Presidont,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  Labor  and  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  written  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Lindlcy.  rtlative  to  recent  opinions  delivered  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Justice  Black. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial   and  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IPrr.m  Labor  of  February  20.   1940] 

Now  Thct  «E  Praisino  Hugo  Black— Pt-orida  Dfcision  Wins  Widi:- 

hPHFAD  Commendation,  and  Phii.adei.fhia  Record  Recants  Harsh 

Criticism  or  the  Past 

A  little  more  than  2  yenrs  acio.  when  President  Roosevelt  selected 
Hugo  L  Black,  then  a  Senator  from  Alabama,  for  a  place  on  tlie 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Coi;rt  of  the  United  States,  Labor  was  one 
of  the  few  papc -s  that  approved  the  appointment  We  believe  we 
may  be  pard.jnei  for  calling  attention  to  that  fact.  Ijecau.sc  Just 
now  almost  every  editor  In  the  land  Is  heaping  encomiums  on  Jus- 
tice Black  for  his  decision  outlawing  third-degree  confes-slons  and 
thus  savins  the  llve.s  of  four  poor  Negro  t)oys  down  In  Florida. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  l.'«  gallant  enough  to  offer  a  public 
apology  for  what  It  said  about  him  and  It  add.s  this  handsome 
conip  Iment: 

•This  decision  Is  far  and  away  the  most  direct,  sweeping,  and 
brilliantly  written  application  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
human  rights  that  has  ccmo  from  our  highest  court." 

It  points  out  that  famous  amendment,  adopted  right  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  was  disiKiicd  to  force  ail  States  to  grant 
all  citizens.  Including  Negroes,  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  and 
8p«cl0c«lly  provided  that  no  person  should  be  'deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law."  But  for  half  a 
century  and  more  the  courts  have  so  twisted  the  due-process  clause 
as  to  make  It  a  never-falling  refuge  for  utility  corporations  and 
other  predatory  Interests. 

Now  Justice  Black,  with  the  unanimous  support  of  his  colleagues, 
has  used  the  ameiidmeut  as  it  framers  Intended  it  should  be  used. 

When  Labor  refused  to  t>end  betore  the  blasts  of  prejudice  and 
propaganda.  It  was  confident  time  would  vindicate  Its  Judgment 
of  Hugo  B'RCk 

It  pointed  to  the  fine  record  he  made  In  the  Senate,  and  pre- 
dicated he  would  make  an  eqtxally  fine  record  on  the  bench.  He 
has  more  than  verified  Labor's  good  opinion 


I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru.'\ry  13.  1040] 
Ernest  Linpley  Says  Blacks  Decisions  Detend  Minorities 

The  President  suggested  a  few  days  ago  that  apologies  to  Asso- 
ciate Ju>t:ce  Hugo  L.  Black  may  now  appropriattly  be  made  by  the 
newspapers  and  prominent  citizens  who  so  bitterly  attacked  Black's 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  2'^  years  ago. 

So  far  there  hao  been  no  noticeable  rush  of  apologies.  Some 
northern  Journals  apparently  did  not  even  regard  as  news  Black  s 
Lincoln's  birthday  decision,  en  behalf  of  a  unanimous  Oiurt. 
overruling  the  conviction  and  sentencing  to  death  of  four  Negro 
youths  for  the  murder  of  a  white  man. 

Yet  Black's  opinion  In  this  ca^  contains  some  of  the  most 
•tlmng  afllrmations  of  the  rights  of  mluoritles  before  the  law 
which  ever  ir-sued  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Court  held  that  these  four  young  Negro  men  were  con- 
victed by  confessions  wrung  from  three  of  them.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  they  were  beaten  or  subjected  to  ether  physical 
violence.  There  was  evidence  that  they  were  frightened  and 
btilldosed  until  after  5  day«  of  continued  questioning,  durint? 
which  none  of  them  was  permitted  to  see  or  comer  with  coiuisel 
or  even  with  relatives,  one  of  them    "broke  " 

"To  permit  human  lives  to  t>e  forfeited  upon  confessions  thus 
obtained  would  make  the  constitutional  requirement  of  due  process 
of  law  a  meaningless  symbol,"  wrote  Black. 

"We  are  not  impressed  by  the  argument  that  law-enforcement 
methods  such  as  those  under  review  are  recessafy  to  uphold  our 
law  The  Constitution  proscribes  ?uch  lawless  mean.s  Irrespective 
of  the  end  And  this  argument  flouts  the  br,^lc  principle  that  all 
people  must  stand  on  an  ecjuality  t)efcre  the  bar  of  justice  In  every 
American  court  Today,  j^s  In  ages  jxist.  we  are  not  without  tragic 
proof  that  the  exalted  power  of  some  governments  to  punish 
manufactured  cr;me  dictatorlally  is  the  luuidmaid  of  tyranny 
Under  our  constitutional  system,  courts  stand  against  any  winds 
that  blow  as  havens  of  refuge  for  tbose  who  might  otherwise  su2er 


because  they  are  helpless,  weak,  outnumbered,  or  because  they  are 
nonconforming  victims  of  prejudice  and  public  excitement.  Due 
process  of  law,  preserved  for  all  by  our  Constitution,  commands 
that  no  such  practice  as  that  disclosed  by  tnis  record  shall  send 
any  accused  to  his  death  No  higher  duty,  no  more  solemn  re- 
eponsibillty,  rests  upon  this  Court,  than  that  of  translating  Into 
hvlng  law  and  maintaining  this  constitutional  shield  deliberately 
planned  and  Inscribed  for  the  benefit  of  every  human  being  subject 
to  our  Constitution — of  whatever  race,  creed,  or  persuasion." 

It  would  be  bard  to  find  a  better  text  to  carry  around  in  ynur 
pocket  In  these  days  when  prejudice  and  even  hysteria  are  easily 
aroused  against  nonconforming  minorities. 

BLACK    TH'HOLDS    RIGHTS    OE    LNOnTDUALS 

This  was  not  the  fltst  time  that  Black  had  spoken  for  the  Court 
In  defense  of  the  most  scrupulous  otiservance  of  the  due  procei.s  of 
law  where  the  rights  of  the  Individual  are  concerned. 

A  year  ago  he  knocked  out  the  conviction  for  murder  of  a 
Louisiana  Negro  on  the  ground  that  Negroes  had  been  excluded 
from  the  grand  Jury  which  brought  the  Indictment.  Negroes 
wete  on  the  panel  from  which  trial  Jury  was  finally  drawn.  But 
Black,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court,  said  tbis  was  not  enough; 
that  th^'  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the  grand-Jury  panel  was  a 
violation  of  due  process. 

Black  also  spoke  for  a  majority  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who  had  been  convicted  of  counterfeiting.  The  your.g 
man  had  waived  his  consMtutlcnal  right  to  counsel,  but  later 
pleaded  that  he  did  so  In  Ignorance.  The  Supreme  Court  directed 
the  district  court  to  find  out  whether  the  defendant  had  waived 
his  right  "competently  and  intelligently  " 

Sii.ce  B'iacl:  went  on  the  Supreme  Court  there  have  been  ether 
decls.ons  Involving  civil  liberties  and  due  process  of  law  In  every 
one  he  has  voted  for  the  strictest  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  citizen  This  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  examined 
Black's  earlier  record,  instead  of  letting  themselves  be  carried  away 
by  the  outcrv  ovtr  the  discovery  that  he  had  had  an  ephemeral 
association  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Tu-enty-five  years  ago.  as 
Bollcltor  of  the  criminal  court — pro.secutlng  attorney — of  JefTerson 
County.  Ala  .  Black  obtained  a  grand  Jury  pres<  ntment  denou..cing 
irregular  and  unconstitutional  practices,  including  resort  to  the 
"third  degree."  by  the  police  of  Bessemer 

majority  comes  aeound  to  his  view 

Black"s  contribution  on  the  Supreme  Court  Is  by  no  means 
limited  to  his  stalwart  defense  or  civil  rights.  In  May  1938  the 
Court,  by  a  dividi-d  vote,  upheld  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
tax  members  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  on  the  ground 
that  these  oHlcials  were  not  pjerforming  functions  essential  to  the 
continued  e.xisieiice  of  the  State  government.  It  was  a  breach  in 
the  earlier  Court  doctrine,  established  in  defiance  of  the  slxteentli 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  that  the  Federal  Government  cuuld 
not   tax  employees  of  State  governments. 

In  a  concurring  opinion.  Black  poured  scorn  on  the  attempt 
of  the  Court  to  differentiate  between  essential  and  nonessential 
Government  services.  He  said  all  State  employees  could  be  taxed 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  sixteenth  amendment.  Ten 
months  later  a  majority  of  the  Court  adopted,  in  substance.  Black  s 
contention. 

In  May  1938  the  Court  knocked  out  the  Indiana  gross-income 
tax  as  applied  to  sales  made  In  other  States  and  foreign  countries 
by  an  Indiana  corporation.  It  said  that  the  tax  was  an  Impedi- 
ment to  Interstate  commerce.  Black  dissented  On  January  29. 
1940.  a  majority  of  the  Court  upheld  the  New  York  City  sales  tax 
on  grounds  nearly  parallel  to  Black's  dl.ssent  In  the  Indiana  case. 

In  March  1938.  Black  and  Associate  Justice  Reed  dissented  from 
an  opinion  In  a  complicated  case  involving  the  liability  for  fraud 
of  the  agent  of  a  surety  company.     This  week.  In  a  nearly  parallel 
case,  the  Court  ruled  the  other  way.    The  majority  opinion,  written 
I    by  Justice  Stone,  dlstingui.shed  between  the  two  cases.    But  the  dls- 
I    tlnrtlon  was  so  fine  that  Justice  Roberts,  In  dl.«sentlrg  lor  himself 
I    and  Justice  McReynolds.  said.  "It  is  apparent  that,  under  the  guise 
[    of  distinguishing  the  earlier  case,  the  Court  in  fact  overrules  it." 
I        In  February   1938.  Black,  in  a  lone  dissent,  said  that  the  Mon- 
tana law.  instead  of  Federal  law,  properly  had  been  followed  in  th« 
trial  of  an   Insurance  case  In  a  Federal  court      Shortly  afterw;\rd, 
'    in  similar  cases,  the  Court  supported  the  Black  doctrine  that  State 
laws  should  govern.     Incidentally,  the  Montana  case   was  retried 
in    the   Federal    district    court.      On    review,    two    members   of    the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  said  the  law  In  Montana  was  what  Black 
had  said  It  wa.«.  and  one  di.ssented.     The  Supreme  Court  refU'-cd  to 
review  the  case  again,  which  left  standing  the  verdict  which  Black, 

,    OS  a  lone  dissenter,  had  defended. 

I 

HIS  dissents  L.^TER  BECAME  LAW 

j  Few  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  ever  seen  their  dissents 
become  the  law  cf  the  land  within  so  short  a  time.  Other  notable 
dl?r<nts  by  Black  have  not  yet  become  the  doctrine  of  the  majority 

I    oi    the   Court.     Some   may   never   be   generally   accepted   as   sound. 

1  At  times  he  seems  deliberately  to  have  adopted  the  gadfly's  role. 
He  has  said,  in  effect,  that  a  corporation  is  not  a  per.-on  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  due  process  under  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
Th'..5  jeems  sensible  encueh  to  a  layman,  but  tco  much  law  haa 
been  spun  around  the  fiction  to  be  cut  through  with  one  .«i.ash. 

Justice  Black  is  getting  along  very  well  without  the  apologle.  or 
prai5e  of  tlioie  who  assailed  him  so  vlrtilently  2'.  years  ago.  If 
he  quit  the  Court  tomorrow  he  would  leave  a  record  distineuished 
enough  to  make  a  historian  wonder  what  caused  the  spasm  of 
hvsteria  which  swept  .so  much  of  the  press  and  of  the  Nation  in 
the  lale  summer  of  1937. 
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The  Census  of  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW   H.^MrSHlRE 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  26.  1940 


ARTICLES  BY  ARTHUR  >:R0CK 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  tv.'o  articles 
uTitten  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  v:\[h  reference  to  the  census  of  1940. 

There  b-^ing  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

In  the  Nation — Tboubie  Brewing  Over  the  Census  Questionnaitie 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  February  21  —The  Intimate  questions  which  the  1940 
census  takers  have  been  empowered  by  Secretary  Hopkins,  with 
the  President's  approval,  to  i..«k  of  the  American  people  have  al- 
ready come  under  the  critical  examination  of  Congress.  Under 
the  stimulation  of  Mr.  Tobet,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  Senate  tub- 
committee  has  ordered  hearings  to  determine  whether,  as  he 
sugsrests.  enumer.Ttors  should  be  barred  from  Inquiring  as  to  In- 
dividual incomes  and  other  very  personal  facts.  But  unless 
Comrress  or  the  courts  come  to  the  rescue,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  soon  know  more  than  it  ever  has  about  the  private 
affairs  of  its  citizens. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  this  year's  census  appear  to  be  a 
part  of  that  centralization  of  government  which  has  lieen  a 
major  contribution  of  the  New  Deal.  It  is  typical  of  the  passion 
for  charts  and  statistics  which  recently  took  stupendous  form  in 
the  S.  E.  C.'s  break-down  of  Insurance-company  figures.  No  one 
seriouslv  questions  the  right  of  government  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish these;  they  are  corporate  and  properly  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  officials  and  investors  In  the  companies  (the  policy- 
holders).    The  proposed  census  report  is  very  different 

There  Is  a  penalty  including  fine  and  Imprl.sonment  for  any- 
one over  18  years  of  age  who  refuses,  or  willfully  neglects  or  falsi- 
fies, answers'  to  qviestions  put  by  the  enumerators  Should  any 
Of  these  publish  or  communicate  any  of  the  Information  thus 
received  without  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  Census,  fine 
and  imprisonment  are  also  stipulated. 

ALL     CAN     BE     PUBLISHED 

These  provisions  would  seem  to  as.sure  a  full  census  and  a 
confidential  one.  But  the  trouble  w.th  the  latter  a.ssurance  is 
twofold.  Citizens  are  asked  to  believe  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  their  neighbors,  the  local  enumerators,  find  some 
way  to  communicate  what  they  have  learned,  .^nd.  though  the 
census  takers  may  neither  publish  nor  communicate,  their  su- 
periors can.  Also  they  do.  On  several  occasions  the  President,  by 
Executive  order,  has  made  avail;ible  to  Congress  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  information  marked  "ccnfldcntial"  by  law.  He 
has  the  power   to  do  this  with   the  census. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  never  had  cause  to  define  the  extent 
of  the  powers  of  Congress  In  the  census,  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  Congress  cannot  empower  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
ask  any  questions  he  decides  upon  and  to  enforce  a  penalty  for 
noncornpliance  But  Congress  can  and  has  limited  the  extent  of 
the  inquiry.  Some  lawyers  hold  that  the  statutes  outlining  the 
1940  census  do  not  authorize  some  of  the  questions  proposed. 
Others  contend  that,  if  they  do.  they  violate  the  due-process  clause 
of  the  Constitution  and  remove  the  prchlbltlcn  against  unlawful 
search  and  seizure.  Thus  the  questionnaire  is  t>eing  attacked  on 
two  legal  points  which,  if  the  courts  get  no  opportunity  to  construe. 
Congress  could  accept. 

Tills  year  there  are  two  censuses  being  taken — one  on  population 
and  unemployment,  the  other  on  housing.  No  doubt  has  been  cai=t 
on  the  legality  of  the  latter.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  former 
that  the  legal  objections  have  been  raised. 

The  law  organizing  the  1940  census  restricted  the  population 
inquiry  to  21  questions.  But  the  amendment  authorizing  the  un- 
employment cen.^us  left  the  questions  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Federal  authorities.  They  have  exercised  it  in  a  way  to  bring  the 
protests,  to  arouse  the  fears  that  local  political  machines  will  get 
possession  of  facts  which  they  can  use  for  pressure  on  citizens 
and  pass  on  to  favored  persons  for  the  preparation  of  sucker  lists 
and  possibly  mere  sinister  rosters. 

VERY    PERSONAL   INQUIRIES 

There  follow  some  of  the  census  questions  which  have  been  at- 
tacked as  violative  of  the  Constitution,  the  census  statutes,  or  both; 
and  as  perilous  to  the  sources  of  the  information: 

Nos  32  and  33.  which  relate  to  1939  income,  and  seem  to  be  un- 
authorized m  the  law  as  well  as  not  germane  to  aa  unemployment 
census. 


Questions  36  to  50.  Inclusive,  which  are  supplementary  for  5 
percent  of  the  population  in  an  effort  to  make  a  cross-section. 
These  go  Into  all  sorts  of  pergonal  and  family  details,  and  appear 
discriminatory  In  that  £5  percent  of  the  population  are  excused 
from  them. 

While  the  legality  of  the  housing  census  is  little  disputed,  because 
Congress  made  it  specific  and  the  courts  have  never  questioned  the 
right  of  Cangre.«s  to  take  as  broad  a  census  as  It  may  wi.-h.  seme 
parts  of  this  schedule  have  aroused  Indignation  and  suspicion.  It 
seeks  to  discover  the  number  of  refrigerators  and  ty^ies  of  refrigera- 
tion, radios,  monthly  rentals,  costs  of  utilities  and  fuel,  mortgage 
indebtedness  and  freq'jcncy  and  amount  of  mortgage  payments. 
The  American  people  have  heretofore  taken  the  view  that  none 
of  this  is  a  census  taker's  business. 

In  his  proclamation  the  President  said  the  census  was  designed 
as  an  "intelligent  guide  to  the  future":  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  taxation,  military,  or  Jury  service,  compulsory  school  att«nd- 
ance.  or  the  enforcement  of  any  law.  This  is  doubtless  his  firm 
puipcse.  But  government  confidences,  especially  when  locally 
acquired  by  mar.y  political  appointees,  may  ea--^ily  come  to  other 
uses. 

In  the  Nation — The  Basis  or  Reluctance  on  the  Census 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  February  22 — Tlie  argument  over  the  1940  census 
qvestions.  outlined  In  this  space  yesterday,  involves  so  definitely 
the  convictions  of  a  large  American  group  that  a  second  anahsis 
of  the  questionnaire  may  have  interest.  While  tiicre  Is  as  yet  no 
proof  that  a  national  majority  has  shifted  from  support  of  the  New 
Deal.  Its  last  general  opponent.  Alf  M.  Landon.  got  more  than 
17.000.000  votes  on  an  attack  far  weaker  than  the  one  now  form- 
ing, which  Indicates  the  existence  of  an  Inunense  critical  minority. 

Among  this  group,  as  in  1932.  1934.  and  1936  arc  great  num'.iers 
whose  opposition  to  the  present  administration  is  merely  parti.san; 
many  wliose  objections  are  unenlightened  or  selfish;  and  others 
who  Just  don't  like  the  President.  But  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance Is  undoubtedly  represented,  and  will  be  In  November, 
by  citizens  who  distrust  and  disapprove  of  the  personnel  and 
methods  of  the  New  Deal.  Largely  from  these  have  come  the 
alarmed  outcries  against  the  detail  of  the  1940  census  which  have 
impelled  the  S<-nate  Commerce  Committee,  at  the  urging  of  Mr. 
ToBEY,  of  New  Hampshire,   to  order  hearings. 

This  attitude  is  based  on  ijelief  and  experience,  recently  much 
intensified,  tliat  the  Government  Is  a  poor  keeper  of  confidences 
and  that  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  certain  privacies  is  not 
sacred  in  Washington.  In  proof  of  thLs,  memory  need  revert  no 
further  than  the  unlawful  seizure  and  publication  of  private  cor- 
respondence by  Justice  (then  Senator)  Black,  and  the  periodic 
issuance  of  Rxecative  orders  by  the  President  to  open  to  public 
Inspection  information  gathered  by  the  Government  on  a  confi- 
dential   basis. 

poLmc.\L  appointees  numerous 

Also,  this  is  nn  Intensely  political  administration;  the  census 
enumerators  were  chosen  in  large  part  on  tlie  request  ol  poli- 
ticians; and  some  of  the  information  they  have  been  instructed 
to  obtain  from  citizens  would  be  very  useful  in  arranging  for  that 
planned  society  which  is  the  goal  of  many  new  dealers  of  the  inner 
circle. 

The  first  few  questions  in  the  census  schedule  are  harmless  and 
legitimate:  Where  do  you  live;  how  many  in  the  household;  do 
you  own  or  rent;  your  sex,  age.  marital  status;  educational  record; 
place  of  birth  and  previous  residence.  But  m  the  midst  of  these 
are  two  inquiries  which  no  citizen  should  be  compelled  to  answer 
on  pain  of  fine.  Imprisonment,  or  both:  "Value  of  home,  if  owned, 
or  monthly  rental:"  "color  or  race  "  It  is  conceivable  that  a 
political  machine  or  an  envious  neighbor  could  make  improper 
use  of  the  first.  And  since  the  anthropologists  are  far  from  a 
unit  on  how  to  define  races  except  by  the  color  standard,  why 
demand  that,  for  example,  a  citizen  of  mixed  ance.stry  (which 
means  nearly  everybody)  should  give  an  assured  answer?  Color 
anyone  ordinarily  can  see. 

Then  come  questions  32  and  33.  which  would  throw  open  to  the 
enumerator  who  rings  the  doorbell — who  might  be  a  nelghJxjr, 
the  servant  of  a  corrupt  local  political  machine,  or  a  total  un- 
known— personal  facts  wholly  private  in  their  nature,  according  to 
the  American  concept.  Unless  Congress  withdraws  the  question, 
the  citizen  must  tell  "the  amount  of  money,  wages,  or  salary  re- 
ceived, including  commissions."  and  whether  he  got  an  income  of 
$50  or  more  from  other  sources.  He  must  tell  these  things  also 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  could  easily  t>e  pa.-^s'd  on  to  unau- 
thorized persons,  twisted  to  fit  a  political  theory,  or  exposed  to  the 
general  gaze  if  high  political  authority  decided  to  expose  them. 
And  no  penalty  for  the  latter,  either. 

the     census     GUINEA     PICS 

The  citizen  whose  doorbell  Is  rung  may  also  find  that  he  Is  one 
of  the  special  5-percent  guinea  pigs  of  the  New  Deal,  that 
twentieth  person  on  the  enumerators  beat  who  must  answer  13 
questions  not  submitted  to  19  of  his  neighbors.  He  must  give  the 
birthplaces  of  his  parents;  the  language  s.poken  at  heme  in  his 
childhood;  and  various  personal  details  about  previous  marriages 
and  divorces.  After  all  this  is  done,  he  as  well  as  his  19  neighbors 
will  be  expected  to  furnish  facts  about  how  their  hemes  are 
heated  and  cooled,  the  cost  of  utility  service  and  appliances,  and 
many  details  about   the  state  of  home  indebtedness,   if  any. 
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If    ihe   cltiz-en    is   less    than    14    years    old.    of    course,    he    need 


Silver  from  China  than  from  Japan— to  finance  'apanese  purchases 
of  cur  oil  and  scrap  Iron  with  which  to  Japanize  all  Asia. 
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13.  A.  Reid.  shop  72.  43  years*. 

14.  George  A.  Walker,  Industrial  offices.  42  years  10  months.* 

t  R     T~»      T     /"»•<— /->»i  >,,-,»     Q  rn  rv>  1 !  r>i  1 1  r>Ti    rir.r».->t     49    vf-nrs    fi    ninnth.<l-* 


103.  W.  L    Blackmore.  shop  66.  34  years  6  months. 
T.  F.  Kellv.  shop  17.  34  years  6  months. 
B   C.  Whi'telev.  drafting.  34  vears  6  months. 
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If  the  citizen  Is  1m«  than  14  years  old.  cjf  course,  he  nerd 
•luwer  Tcry  few  of  the  questions,  and  presumnbly  will  not  be 
lined  or  tut  to  Jrll  if  he  declines  Perhaps  ihla  generous  ccn- 
eesBloD  IB  in  deference  to  the  American  Youth  CongrcM 

11  IS  interesting  to  spc-cuLUe  whether.  If  Congress  should  fall 
to  curb  the  questionnaire,  or  at  certain  points  remove  the  pena  tle.s 
for  failure  to  respond,  there  will  be  any  considerable  refusal  to 
answer  At  other  period*  of  American  history  the  jails  wcukl  have 
been  full  of  nonrespondors  11  such  questions  had  been  put  ana 
the  penalties  invoked  Among  the  reaiwns  given  by  the  signers  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  that  King  O'crge  III  nad 
-sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  cur  people  *  '  *  *°^ 
tried  lusl  for  pretended  offenses  •  They  remarked  also  that  all 
jn,  n  •  •  •  are  endowed  tav  their  Creator  wuh  certain  Inalien- 
able righU  ■•  and  that  ••governments  diTlvc  their  Ju.sC  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  gnverned  '  The  Inalienable  right  to  rcfu.se  to 
an-swer  some  of  the  1940  census  questions  might  weU  be  conceded 
m  the  spirit  of  that  document. 


Our  Cross  of  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  jR. 

OF    DtLAWAKK 

IN  THK  SFNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
M07idav.  February  26.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    SCRIPPS-HOWARD    NEWSPAPERS 

Mr    TOWNSEND.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlu-re  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
-Our  Cross  of   Silver."  which   appeared   in    the   New   York   ; 
World-Telegram  and  the  Wa.shington  Daily  News.  Scnpps-   ] 
Howard    new.spapers.    on    February    22    and    February    23.   | 

respectively.  ,       .    . 

There  being   no  objection,   the  editorial   was   ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

{From  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers! 

OtTl    CT.033    OF    SH-VXR 

We  have  been  studying  up  on  silver  again,  and  our  ^^fd  aches. 
A'  the  risk  of  spreading  the  pain,  we  submit  a  few  facts,  figures, 
and  thnuzhts; 

The   Silver   Purchase   Act   of    1934   directs   the   Treasury    to   buy 

'*'l'"T^e'maiye77rlce  of  silver  reaches  $129  (Tlv-xt  wouM  be 
cne-sixteenth  of  the  pre-Rocsevelt  pr.ce  of  gold     Remember  Bryan 

'"2  The  Treasurv-s  pile  of  silver  (at  $1  29  an  ounce)  Is  worth 
one-third  of  the  Treasurv  s  pUe  of  gold    (at   $35   un  ounce) 

Sena^or  PnTM\N  the  lead.np  silvcrite  In  Congress,  prcclalmrd 
that  we  wouldn't  need  to  buy  mure  than  a  billion  oiuKeb  of  silver 
to  raise  the  world  price  to  $1  29. 

Whcit  has  actuallv  happened? 

1  The  Treasury  'hn.s  b<iu«hi  more  than  2.000.000.000  ounces  of 
silver  yet  the  pr-.ce  on  the  London  market  is  around  33  cents. 
Economists  say  It  would  skid  much  lower  if  the  United  Slates 
Tn-asurv  were  not  ofTenni^  35  cents  for  foreign  silver. 

2  Th^  Treasury  Is  farther  than  ever  from  the  statutory  goal 
of  one  dollars  w-orlh  01  silver  for  every  three  of  gold.  (That's 
because  It  has  also  been  buvtng  all  the  gold  in  sight.) 

The  odd  part  Is.  all  this  silver  and  gold  we  ve  tseen  buying 
-doosnt  cc*t  anvihing."  It  wirks  this  wuy:  The  Trea^^iiry  buys 
a  mll'lon  ounces  of  foreign  silver,  pays  $350.C(.0  In  cash  for  it, 
then  prints  up  $350,000  in  new  silver  certificates  and  is  n^ht  back 
where  It  started.  Not  a  pennv  Is  added  to  the  national  debt  But. 
siiv  the  economists,  wait  until  we  try  to  sell  some  of  that  silver 
and  then  the  cost  wlU  show  up.  because  we  11  sell  at  less  than  we 

paid. 

Senator  Townsend  has  a  bill  to  ."top  the  buying  of  foreign  silver. 
which  was  endor.<*ed  thl.'^  week  by  the  12  bankers  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  council  pointed  cut  that  these  silver  purchases  are  Increas- 
ln«  ''the  aln-adv  excessively  larite  bank  reserves  '•  In  othtr  words. 
they  are  a  pouiuial  source  of  run-away  credit,  and  of  inflation. 

Some  argue  that  the  silver  policy  provides  purcha-sin?  power 
abroad  with  which  to  buv  American  good^  Well,  so  did  our  war 
and  pcst-war  leans  to  Europe      So  did  these  Latin- American  bends. 

It  is  argued  that  if  we  kicked  the  props  from  tinder  silver  we 
would  ruin  Mexico,  the  greatest  producer  of  silver.  And  what  has 
Mexico  done  while  profiting  from  our  silver  policy?     Ask  any  oilman 

sponsors  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  predicted  that  It  would  be 
a  boon  to  China  and  to  cur  trade  with  China.  'V^Tiat  happened? 
Our  silver  policy  made  a  mess  of  that  country's  finances,  forcing 
It  ofr  the  sUver  standard.     And  today  wa  are  probably  buymg  les3 


silver  from  China  than  from  Japan— to  finance  'apanrro  purchases 
of  cur  oil  and  scrap  iron  with  which  to  Japanize  all  Asia. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  time  for  Coneress  to  pay  heed  to  Sen- 
ator TowNSEND's  one-man  cnisade  against  this  foolishness. 

Senator  Pittman  and  the  other  sllverttes  are  afraid  of  hurting 
the  silver  Interests  In  their  home  Stales.  But  their  concern  :s  with 
the  price  of  donestlcallv  mined  silver,  for  which  the  Treasury  pays 
the  political  price  of  71  11  cents  an  ounce  That  Is  an  out-and-out 
subsidy,  from  which  a  few  big  companies,  notably  the  Sunshine 
Mining  Co.  of  IdaJio.  profit  enormously. 

It  is  apparentlv  uscle-s  to  attack  this  domes'lc  Bubsidy.  But 
let's  stop  swapping  dollars— which  means  swapping  American  air- 
planes and  automobiles  and  typewriters  and  nil— for  more  foreign 
sliver  to  inter  at  West  Point  If  we  must  buy  to  hoard,  let  s  buy 
cheaper,  more  useful  materials  that  might  come  in  handy  In  a 
crisis. 

The  Career  Employees  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF    CALIFORXLV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1940 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  February  1938  I  had  occasion 
to  speak  on  the  construction  record  at  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  commented  upon  labor 
cond-tions  at  the  yard  and  pointed  out  that  its  labor  market 
was  drawn  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  including  Vallejo. 
Napa.  Benicia.  and  the  surrounding  territory.  I  further 
stated: 

To  a  very  great  extent,  the  employees  own  their  own  homf^s  and 
have  a  record  of  IC  or  more  years  employment  on  the  yard.  In 
many  ra.ses.  those  now  emploved  reprtsent  the  third  generation 
of  workers  on  the  yard  That  tlils  Is  conducive  to  a  splendid  morale, 
no  one  can  dl-spute  The  pride  of  the  workers  in  their  handiwork  Is 
unbounded,  and  this  plays  a  large  part  In  the  surpassing  example; 
of  cheaper  cost  of  naval  construction.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  relation.'-hip  between  the  supervisors,  naval  cf&cers.  and 
workers  coxild  not  he  Improved  upon. 

Today  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  data 
concerning  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  employees.  v,hich  was 
compiled  by  the  authorities  at  the  yard  in  January  1940. 
which  fully  confirms  the  statements  that  I  then  made.  A 
copy  of  a  list  showing  the  names  of  employees  with  servic? 
record  of  over  30  years  has  been  sent  to  me,  and  I  append 
that  list  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks.  In  it  I  recopnize  the 
names  of  many  of  my  friends  who  have  faithfully  per- 
formed their  v(.o;k  for  the  Government  for  30  years  or  over. 
T\\\s  list  is  a  striking  indication  of  a  labor  situation  that  is 
indeed  healthy. 

Mare  Island  is  rcccgnizi-d  by  the  department  and  the  fleet 
as  an  efficient  yard.  Much  of  this  efficiency  is  because  of  tho 
spirit  of  these  employees,  which  is  reflected  in  the  attitude 
that  they  have  of  regarding  their  jobs  as  careers.  This  has 
led  to  many  instances  where  the  fourth  generation  of  one 
family  is  now  employed  on  the  yard  and  there  are  countless 
cases  of  third-generation  employees.  The  cfTiciency  of  the 
yard  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  this  esprit  de  corps  which 
has  made  it  noteworthy  as  harboring  a  fairaly  of  ship- 
builders. 

In  the  following  list  are  given  the  names  of  employees  with 
longest  tervice  records.  The  time  recorded  includes  complete  Gov- 
ernment service,  civil  and  military  'Where  military  service  Is  In- 
cluded, the  data  Is  succeeded  by  an  asterisk  (•). 

This  Information  has  been  compiled  from  official  sources  and  Is 
believed  to   be  correct 

1.  C    A.  Fitzgerald,   master  shop  31,  47  years  2  months. 

2.  Henry  Driscoll,  Supply  Department,  45  years  11  months.* 

3.  N    E.  Hanson,  chief  clerk  P.  'W.  Department.  45  years  9  months. 

4.  Thomas   Raines,  material   engineer,  45   years  4  mouths. 

5.  Charles  E.  Walsli.  Labor  Board.  45  years. 
6    J    B   Buss,  drafting.  43  years  8  months. 
7.  J    T.  Moroney.  master  shop  11.  43  years  5  months. 

Thomas  'V'lce.  survey  and  inspecticn.  43  years  5  months. 
9    J    L    Ney.  shop  72.  43  years  4  months 
10.  James  A    Brcsnahan.  drafting.  43  years  3  months. 

I.  M.  Hull,  shop  31.  43  years  3  months.* 
12.  T.  J.  Cahill,  shop  56.  43  years  1  month. 
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13 

14 

15. 

16 

17. 

18. 


A.  Reid.  shop  72.  43  years*. 

George  A   Walker,  indtistrlal  ofBces.  42  years  10  months.* 


21 
22. 


25 

26 

^  I 

23 

23. 
30. 


32. 

J. 

B 

J 

T 

34 

R 

F 

35. 

J 

M 

36 

C. 

E 

37. 

R 

E 

D.  J.'O'Cor.uor.  ammunition  depot.  42  years  6  months 
C.  B.  Hilm.  anununiticn  depot.  42  years  5  mouths.* 
C   C.  Smith,  shop  63.  41  years  10  months. 
W.  A    K.rkland,  drafting,  41  years  4  months. 
C  F  Faber.  ammunition  depot.  41  years  4  months.* 
James  R    Forbush.  shop  5fi.  41  years  4  months* 
J    E.  Benson,  dr.iftins   (weight),  41  years  1  month* 
Marcus   H.   Goshen,   chief,   plamUng   and   estimating.    40   years 
11  months. 
23.  George  C.  Hu>tcn.  master  shop  23,  40  years  10  months. 

John    R.    Grelg.   a;:,3lstant    shop   superintendent,    40    years    10 

months. 
R.  W   Carter,  shop  56.  40  years  9  months. 
M   H.rkev.  a'ninunitlrn  depot,  40  years  8  months. 
M   V.  Davis,  head  accountant  (accounting).  40  years  4  months. 
A   A  Jennii.gs.  Junior  assistant  estimating  and  planning  super- 

Intendrnt.  40  years  3  months. 
W.  A   Shlllingsburp,  master  shop  72.  40  yeais  2  months. 
G.  G    Peabody,  master  shop  94.  40  years. 
A.  J.  Nesbit,  ammunition  depot.  40  years. 
Note — The  above  31  men  In  the  40-year  bracket  have  an  aggregate 
service  of  1.315  years. 

Claxfon,  master  power  plant.  39  years  10  months.* 
Murphy,  master  shop  56.  39  years  10  months.* 
MiUer.  shop  63.  39  years  8  months. 
Droast,  shop  56.  39  ytirs  7  months* 
Halzhauer,  sliop  51.  39  years  4  months. 
Moreland.  ma-^t-f  r  shop  63.  39  years  1  month. 
Joshua  Emerscn,  principal  marine  engineer,  39  years  1  month. 
J.  F    C  nway.  shop  74.  39  years  1  month. 
J.  B.  Danner.  shop  94.  38  years  11  months. 
Qumcy  M    Spencer,  supply  department,  38  years  11  months. 
George  C    Colon,  progress  section,  38  years   10  months. 
William  Herbert,  power  plant.  38  years  9  months. 
L   Kaarslxrg.  drafting.  38  years  9  months. 
R.  Newcomb.  master  e hep  71.  38  years  9  months 
George  T  Gribner.  Jr  .  foreman,  supply,  38  years  9  months.* 
C   B   Cunningham,  shop  63.  38  years  8  months. 
C.  Fritshaw,  accounting.  38  years  8  months 
H   H    A    Hay.  Job-order  clerk.  38  years  6  months. 
George  Hadiey    public  works.  38  years  6  months. 
Wil'.lam  Wiley,  shop  51.  38  years  6  months. 
M.  F   Wmchell.  master  shop  17.  38  years. 
R   J   Tormey,  shop  56.  37  years  9  months. 
H   F   Viertgge.  shop  31.  37  years  8  months* 
A    Gholikeiy.  shnp  72    37  years  8  months* 
J   C   Burns,  supply  department.  37  years  8  months.* 
R.  M   Gibbons,  drallmg.  37  years  6  months 
Charles  Horsted.  shop  38,  37  years  6  months. 
T.  W    Keeihan.  shop  51.  37  years  4  months. 
J.  C.  Qulnn.  .'^hcp  56.  37  years  3  months. 
61.  R.  J    Robinson,  drafting.  37  years  2  months 

J.  M.  Hay,  supply  department.  37  years  2  months. 

C.  M.  WiKi-s.  ^hcp  17.  37  years. 
P.  Young,  shop  72.  37  years.* 

R   Stephens,  .--hop  38.  36  years  11  month?  • 
Hubbard,  ammunition  depot.  36  years  8  months.* 
S.  Crredi  n.  shop  72.  36  years  7  months  * 
C.  Coleman,  planning  .'^ecticn.  36  years  7  months.* 
W    Savage,  master  thop  51.  36  years  6  months 
Fougere.  Jr..  supply  department.  36  years  6  months. 

Ryan,  supply  department,  36  years  6  months. 
E  Dunklee.  radio  engineer.  36  years  3  mcnths.* 
H   Ries.  public  works.  3G  years  3  months.* 

H:I1.  shup  72.  36  years  3  months.* 
George  S   Dimpfel.  Jr..  .'^hop  38,  36  years  3  months.* 

A.  MacDonell.  siiop  17.  36  years  2  months. 

B.  F.  McKIantiii.  shop  17.  36  years  2  months. 
E.  M.  M.Cool,  shop  38.  36  years  1  month.* 

D.  C.  Jcwett.  public  works.  36  years.* 
C   Jewett.  public  works.  36  years. 
Goldberg,  shop  31.  35  years  9  months.* 
Morrl.'^.  shop  72.  35  years  9  months.* 

_    F.  Volkner.  public  works.  35  years  9  months* 
Fred  Graft,  ammunition  depot.  35  years  8  months.* 

E.  J.  I>--;rris.  foreman,  public  works.  35  years  5  month*. 
I    B   Wyman.  shop  38.  35  years  5  months. • 
M.  Caprlnl,  ammunition  dtpot.  35  years  4  months. 
P   L   M.utwell.  shop  11.  35  years  3  months. 
J.  J    Connelly,  shop  56    35  ye.irs  3  mcnths. 
R.  D   Patten,  shop  56.  35  years  3  months* 
V.'lLiam  Reay.  ominunition  depot.  35  years  3  months.* 
C    R   V.aters.  public  wcrks.  35  years  2  m.onths. 
Joseph  H.  Ward,  shop  51.  34  years  1  month.* 
J.  J.  Fl^minK.  shop  66.  34  years  1  month. 

95.  Fred  A.  Ullmau.  print  shop  93.  35  years. 

Heibert  Gordon,  supply  department,  35  years.  z 

A.  Morrow,  shop  31.  35  years* 
98    C.  A  Trlebel.  head  chemist.  34  years  11  months. 
y,\  W   Carr.  shop  11.  34  years  11  months. 
100.  J.  A    Mfcks.  shop  72.  34  years  10  months* 
J.  B    U.linan.  power  plant.  34  years  9  months 
R.  C.  ■Whitthorne.  drafting.  34  years  9  montha. 
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W.  L   Blackmore.  shop  56.  34  years  6  months. 

T.  F.  Kelly,  shop  17.  34  years  6  months. 

B   C.  Whi'teley,  drafting,  34  years  6  months. 

A.  J.  Perry,  power  plant,  34  years  5  months. 

E    J    B.tteix;ourt.  public  wcrks.  34  years  2  months. 

R.  H    Dcmmon.  supply  depaitment.  34  yep.rs  1  month. 

C.  T   T>te.  supply  department.  34  years  1  month. 

D   D   W.  Smith!  commandant's  office.  33  years  11  months. 

T.  E.  Bransti^tier.  shop  74.  33  years  11  months. 

A.  J.  Striollng.  ammunition  depot.  33  years  11  mouths.* 

Ray  rerkv.iih.  shop  38.  33  years  11  months.* 

I   L   Shaw,  shop  11.  33  y^ars  11  months.* 

M    M    Metcalf.  draftlr.g.  33  years  10  mcnths. 

E.  Moore,  shop  72.  33  years  10  months.* 

W    H    Culver,  public  works.  33  years  10  months.* 
J.  A   Mclnnls.  shop  81.  33  years  9  months.* 

C.  A  McDevltt.  shop  33.  33  years  8  months.* 

F.  C.  er.chs.  shop  31.  33  years  8  months* 

F.  A    Bade,  plirnlng  section.  33  years  7  months. 

Lo'.ils  B-.SS,  survev.  33  years  7  months. 

II.  L.  Tliurman.  siiop  31,  33  years  7  months. 

J.  R.  Romeo,  drafting.  33  years  7  months.* 

W.  J.  Murray,  shop  11.  33  years  7  mon'hs* 

W.  A.  GcUnast.  master  tran-^port.  33  years  7  months.* 

T.  J   Montagvc    sergeant  of  police.  33  years  6  months.* 

J.  G.  Wat-on.  th.p  63,  33  years  6  mnths. 

J.  B   Canham.  dralting.  33  years  5  months. 

D.  B.  Brown,  principal  naval  arci.itcct.  33  years  4  month*. 

C.  P   Sobey.  !hop  81.  33  years  4  months. 
H    N    Hunt,  drafting.  33  years  4  months. 

C   J   O'Donnel,  shop  31.  33  ye  rs  4  month.-?. 

W.  T   Smart,  shop  31,  33  years  4  months.* 

T.  M.  Lauer.  shop  51.  33  years  3  mcnt^lS. 

R   R    MacDonell.  drafting.  33  years  3  months. 

Wl!l:am  Dickie,  drafting.  33  years  3  months. 

R.  M.  Stew,  p.-^oi^ress  section.  33  years  2  months. 

D   M    Fyfe,  power  plant.  33  years  2  months* 

A.  A.  OhlFcn.  pianiiing  section.  33  years  1  month. 

J.  C   Hansen,  shop  31,  33  years  1  month. 

H   D   Austin,  chief  draftsman,  public  works,  33  years. 

A    P.  Hart,  public  works.  32  years  11   months. 

D.  L    Br»riy.  planning  section.  32  years  10  nxonths. 
G    Hleuera.  shop  81.  32  years  9  months. 

J    E   -r-.tcker.  shop  31.  32  years  9  montlis. 

J.  S.  Andrews,  shop  72.  32  years  9  months.* 

C   W.  CausLrook.  progress  section,  32  years  8  months. 

F.  VV.  Wake,  planning  section.  32  years  8  months. 

D   G   Barry,  shop  63,  32  years  8  months. 

F    J.  McSorlev.  shop  38.  32  years  8  months. 

S   E  Talbot,  shop  51.  32  years  8  months. 

B  A   Braiinon.  shop  51.  32  years  8  months.* 

M   M   Silvelra.  shop  63.  32  years  7  months. 

B    T    Buss,  shop  56.  32  years  7  months. 

W.  Bellmar.  shop  31,  32  years  7  months. 

C.  M.  Wells,  shop  11,  32  years  7  months. 

J    J.  HefTernan,  sliop  63,  32  years  7  months.  - 

R.   C.  Littlefieid.   shop  38.  32   years   7   months.* 

T.  B.  PDllard.  planning  section,  32  years  6  months. 

J.  J    Le<jnard,  shop  06,  32  years  6  months. 

B    H.  Mumo,  shop  31,  32  years  6  months. 

I    J    Brown,  sliop  50.  32  years  6  months*  — ^^ 

A.  P   Gros.  sergeant  of  police.  32  years  6  months.* 

J.  L.  Green,  ammunition  depot.  32  years  5  months. 

E   N.  Sanders,  amm.unitlon  depot,  32  years  5  months. 

D    W.  Driscoll.  shop  11.  32  years  5  months. 

G   R.  O'Neill,  shop  11,  32  years  5  months. 

Wm    E    Kreh.  shon  51,  32  ye.<\rs  5  months. 

A.  M    Babkirk,  shop  38.  32  years  5  months.* 

A.  Bellini,  supply   department,   32  years   5  months.* 
T.   P.   Dineen.   chief   pror;res£nmn,   32    years   4   months. 
R.  J.  Woods,  shop  56.  32  years  4  months. 
Oscar  E    Setterqulst.  planning  section,  32  years  3  months. 
E   Clifford,  shop  56,  32  years  3  months 
T.   Douglass   Fraser.   shop   superintendent's  office,   32   years   8 

months. 
M.  L.  Higuera.  power  plant,  32  years  2  months. 
Leo  Hickethler,  shop  31,  32  years  2  months. 
S    Johnson,  shop  81,  32  years  2  months.* 

B.  Key.  shop  06.  32  years. 
G    H.  Dinsmore.  shop  81.  32  years. 
B    A.  Barr,  shop  11,  32  years. 
E    F    DeLaMater.  planning  .section,  32  years. 
L    L    Coffey,  public  works.  32  years.* 
A    Hoffman,  drafting,  31  years  11   months. 
E.  H    Doda.  drafting,  31  years  11  months. 
M   F   Wi'son,  supply  department,  31  years  11  months. 
T.   A.   John.son,   shop   72,  31    years    11    months* 
A.   C.  Trevey.   public   works.  31    years   10   months. 
A.  M.  Martinez,  ammtmltlon  depot,  31  years  10  month*. 

C.  E.  Zander,  shop  63.  31  years  10  montlis.* 
J.  F.  Mahan,  shop  63.  31   years  9  months. 
C.  A.  In.Tian,  shop  58,  31  years  9  months. 

E    J.  O'Brien,  shop  31.  31   yours  9  months. 
Thomas  Brown,  progrcstman,  31  years  9  month*. 
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with  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain,  literature  in  the  United  States 
became  dlsMnctive  American  literature.    Twain  saw  with  his  own 
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he  died  in  1910.  Halleys  comet  aga.n  api>eiu-ed  In  the  sky.     Tiie 
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S.  Cartmell.  shop  31.  31  yc?ars  8  montha. 

T  J   Lycn.  ^^hop  U.  31  years  8  months 

Walter  Gocdlng.  shop  72.  31  years  8  months  • 

Jo  cph  Brrenaha:!.  supply  department.  31  years  7  months. 

A.  Astley.  planning  section.  31  years  7  months. 

C  VV  Shaw,  shop  31.  31  years  7  months. 

H.  D   Babccck.  shop  23.  31  years  7  months  • 

I.  H   WhRthorae.  shop  56,  31  >ears  6  mcntha. 

T   L    Rose,  shop  31.  31  yoars  6  months. 

George  K.  O'llara.  radio  omce.  31  years  6  months. 

J   F   Upchurch.  shop  51,  31  years  6  months  • 

W    J    Rowser.  ammunition  depot.  31  years  5  month*. 

S   L  E%-ans.  planning  section.  31  years  5  months, 

H    M    Rowe.  shop  53.  31  years  5  months. 

W.  Holmea,  Bhop  38.  31  years  5  months. 

VV   J.  Low.  shop  31.  31  years  5  months. 

R    H   Cline.  shop  51,  31  years  5  months* 

A  Frederick,  shop  11.  31  years  5  months.* 

F    A    Whaley.  supply  department,  31  years  4  months. 

J.  R    Leonard,  fonman  printer.  31  years,  4  months.* 

A.  L  Wilson,  shop  31,  31  years  3  months. 

John  Combs,  shop  31.  31  years  3  months.* 

N    E    Bel  her.  shop  72.  31  years  3  months* 

William  Cavanau;;h.  shop  56.  31  years  2  months. 

W  T.  Barney,  supply  department.  31  years  1  month. 

F  Schafer,  power  plant.  31  years. 

C    Kersilng.  fchop  31.  31  years. 

W    B    Banne,  shop  17.  31  years. 

A   J    Wood,  shop  17.  31  years. 
Sacaz*.  shop  31.  31  years. 

T   Garrison,  plannmi;  section.  30  years  11  months. 
L    Ititham.  shop  72.  30  years  11  months. 

..    Werner,  shop  51.  30  years  11  months* 

E  G   Caffey.  public  worlis.  30  years  10  months. 

F.  P.  Kriise.  shop  31.  30  yeais  10  months. 
J.  Walsh,  shop  51.  30  years  10  months. 
R    IDo\%nln??.  survey  section,  30  years  10  months.* 
Bemer.  shop  31.  30  ye«rs  9  months. 

^   T  CavHna\iB!h.  rhcp  23.  30  years  9  months.* 

J.  W.  McManus.  shop  51.  30  yeaie  9  months.* 

Oeoige  U.  Harris,  shop  51.  30  years  8  months. 

H    P    Goodrtch.  supply  deportment.  30  years  8  months. 

M   D  Curtl-'^s,  supply  department.  30  years  8  months.' 

J    E   Beesley.  shop  11.  30  years  7  months. 

W.  F.  Smith,  planning  section.  30  years  7  months. 

E  W   B>Tne,  power  plant.  30  years  7  months. 

H    J    Kiunedy.  pxibl:c  works,  30  years  7  months* 

N.  J    Freund.  shop  38.  30  years  6  months. 

J   J.  Hess,  head  physicist.  30  years  6  months. 

W   N.  Simcn.s;  shop  51.  30  years  6  months. 

A    E   Servente.  shop  11,  30  years  6  mcnths. 

R   M   Kcaton.  public  works,  30  ye.v.s  6  months. 

G    E   S>o*-.  supply,  30  years  3  man'hs 

O    Vettt-r.  fhop  17.  30  years  3  months.* 

F  O  Jones,  supply.  30  years  1  month. 
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Demonetization  of  Silver  By  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAW.\RE 

IN  THE  SEN.A.TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


WEPORT   BY    AMERICAN    COMMFRCIAL    .ATTACHE    AT    ATHENS. 

GREECE 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  further  demonetization 
of  silver  Is  indicated  by  a  report  from  the  American  Com- 
mercial Attache  nt  Athens.  Greece,  dated  January  2.  1940.  I 
a5k  const-nt  that  this  item,  consisting  of  one  paragraph,  be 
printed  in  the  RECoro. 

There  boins  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fullows: 

A  de-ree  Just  Issued  orders  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of 
Rll  silver  coins  of  10  and  20  drachmas  denominations  durmg  the 
second  half  of  1940  Pending  the  l.ssuance  of  other  metallic  cur- 
rencv  to  replace  these  coins,  the  Minister  of  Finance  Is  authorized 
to  K-ue  naper  notes  of  10-  and  20-drachma  denominations  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  7. X)  000.000  drachmas  There  are  abrut 
350  000.000  drachma*  of  10-  and  20-dxachma  corns  now  in  cir- 
culation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF   MISSOLRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A    FARLEY 


Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
James  A.  Parley.  Postma.sier  General  of  the  United  States. 
at  a  public  banquet  preceding  the  first-day  sale  of  the 
Samuel  L.  Clemens — Mark  Twain — ccmmemorative  stamp. 
Hannibal.  Mo..  Monday,  February  12,  1940: 

It  Is  something  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  people  of  this 
secMon  of  the  Nation  should  gather  m  distinguished  numbers  on 
the  same  day  to  pay  tribute  to  Murk  Twain  ard  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  morning  we  observed  at  New  Salem.  111.,  the  one  hundred  and 
seventh  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  appointment  as  postma.^er,  and 
tonight  we  a-'semble  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  a  new  and  distin- 
guished member  In  the  family  of  the  famous  American  series  of 

Th's  is  an  event  that  you  may  wTlte  In  the  family  Bible,  the  same 
as  John  and  Jane  Clemens  may  have  done  on  a  November  nikjht  in 
1835  when,  with  HallcVs  comet  In  the  sky.  their  little  son.  Samuel 
I  au:;hcrne.  arrived  In  their  humble  home  In  the  nearby  village  of 
Florida  In  this  State.  ^         .... 

Abe  Lincoln  and  Mark  Twain  are  two  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  certainly  ammg  the  most  loved  of  our  noted  Americans.  E;ACh 
followed  the  American  ideal  of  rising  to  a  place  of  acclaim  through 
character  and  hard  work.  One  wa.s  the  devoted  leader  of  our  Nation 
In  Its  period  of  trial;  the  other  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  Nation 
In  Its  ace  of  expansion.  They  have  one  great  thing  In  common— a 
genuine  and  wholesome  pense  cf  htimcr  Probably  at  no  time  In 
American  historv  ha.s  this  attribute  been  of  mere  Importance  In 
our  national  life 'than  It  Is  today.  As  Ions  as  we  can  keep  our  sense 
of  humor  there  Is  no  danger  for  the  safety  and  weUare  of  our 
country.  ^^^    .  .       , 

Samuel  Clemens,  known  the  world  over  as  Mark  Twain,  was  about 
4  years  eld  when  the  family  moved  to  Hannibal.  Because  he  spent 
his  boyhood  davs  in  this  t>-pical  American  town,  among  typical 
American  people,  ycu  cannot  hear  the  name  of  Mark  Twain  without 
also  thinking  of  Hannibal.  ., 

As  I  stand  here  tonight  in  Mark  T^*-alns  "little  white  town,  I 
visualize  your  wide  rolling  Mississippi  and  catch  the  strains  of  the 
echo  announcing  the  approach  of  the  steamboat.  I  can  see  the 
twin  smokestacks  with  their  black  clouds  of  smoke,  the  paddle 
boxes.  f!at;s.  and  in  the  pilot  house  the  white-haired  captain  pufflng 
away-like  a  true  son  of  Missouri — on  his  corncob  pipe.  Some  cf 
you  In  Hannibal  remember,  I  m  sure,  this  picture  of  early  days  on 
the  'Fat her  of  Waters"  Ycu  recall  this  robust  America  of  that 
authentic   American.   Mark   Twain. 

The  home  town  of  Tom  Sawyer  has  grown  since  those  days  of 
river  Rlory.  How  Ideal  it  Is  that  you  have  preserved  the  cele- 
brated board  fence  en  Hill  Street.  Injun  Joe  s  cave,  and  Jackson's 
Island  where  Tom  and  Huckleberry  Finn  played  pirates  together. 
How  fine  it  is  to  discover  below  Holliday's  Hill  realistic  statues  of 
thtse  two  boys. 

•To  be  good  Is  noble,  but  to  show  others  how  to  be  good  Is 
robler— and  le<is  trouble."  was  one  of  Mark  Twain's  favorite  sayings. 
What  a  tigvire  he  must  have  made  In  the  streets  of  HannibiU. 
St  Louis.  New  Orleans.  New  York,  or  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  later  writing  years!  Fierce,  yet  genial,  blue  eyes 
alive  under  heavy  brows.  A  sheaf  of  wild  white  hair  and  a  handle- 
bar. Buffalo  Bill  mustache,  and  a  special  river-flavored  vocabulary 
of  description  nnd  anecdote  to  help  him  look  and  act  the  part. 

We  c;an  imagine  Twain  with  his  alluring  western  drawl  reciting 
the  t.ilk  about  "The  Jum.plng  Frog  cf  Calaveras  County."  We  can 
pee  him  oratir.g  good-naturedly  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or.  when 
he  was  rumored  dead,  sternly  Instructing  a  reporter.  "Just  say  that 
the  report  of  mv  death  has  been  gro.ssly  exaggerated  " 

Mark  Twain  s  life  and  work  radiated  the  American  essence. 
Not  even  Horatio  Alger  could  match  this  success  of  roving  type- 
setter to  Oxford  degree  of  doctor  of  literature. 

He  wa."?  of  the  frontier:  self-reliant,  tender-hearted,  democratic; 
and  he  knew  and  cherished  every  corner  of  the  country;  his  native 
good  humor  and  optimism  are  classic.  In  later  life.  In  spite  of 
having  no  legal  obligations  when  his  publishing  firm  failed.  Twain 
paid  off  his  debt  to  a  penny.  And  he  lived  the  great  American  Ideal 
of  romance  by  falling  In  love  at  first  sight  with  a  portrait  of 
OUvia  Langdcn,  his  futtire  wife. 
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with  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain,  literature  In  the  United  States 
became  distinctive  Amtrlcan  literature.  Twain  eaw  with  his  own 
eyes  tlie  beauties  of  the  surping  Mississippi,  of  ^be  western 
prairie,  and  the  mountains  He  wrote  his  own  thoughts,  and  he 
expressed  himhelf  in  spoecii  that  was  typically  and  freshly  Ameri- 
can. Wheth'-r  It  was  In  labeling  himself  during  his  piloting  days 
as  "half  horse,  half  alligator:"' whether  It  was  In  Huck  Finn's 
STiVing.  "ycu  leol  mighty  free  and  ea.-^y  and  comfortaBle  on  a  raft:" 
or  m  Smiley  bragging  aboxit  his  jumping  frog.  "It  might  be  a  parrot. 
or  It  might' b'-  a  canary,  but  It  ain't — it's  only  Just  a  frog"  Every- 
where Mark  Twam  was  the  expression  of  earthy  American  senti- 
ment. 

I  remember  a  story  which  Twtiln  tcld  about  finding  a  $50  bill, 
which  his  conscience  pricked  him  to  advertise  "I  dldnt  describe  it 
very  particularly."  he  said.  "And  I  waited  In  dire  fear  that 
the  owner  would  turn  up  and  i.;ke  away  my  fortune.  By  and 
by."  he  reports.  "I  couldn't  stand  It  any  long.r.  My  con.sclence 
had  gotten  all  'hat  was  coming  to  it.  I  felt  that  I  must  take  the 
money  cut  cf  d.ir.ger." 

Yet  Murk  TValn  had  a  full  existence  beyond  that  of  writing  what 
may  be  termed  the  "American  Declaration  of  Indepondoncc  in  Lit- 
erature." He  wa^  a  tramper  of  many  roads;  a  thoughtful  student  in 
the  university  of  life  during  tha-e  eager,  boisterous  times  of  a 
frontier  a  day.  In  this,  too,  he  was  typically  American — restless, 
suffering  ups  and  downs  of  fortune  with  the  same  serenity. 

In  his  teens.  Twain  surtod  off  gayly  to  South  America  and 
wound  up  learning  the  turns  and  twists  of  1.300  miles  of  Missis- 
sippi, under  the  guidance  of  Horace  Bixby,  whom  his  Life  on  the 
Mississippi  has  made  famous.  It  was  from  this  experience  thnt 
Sam  Clemens  took  on  his  ncm  de  plume  cf  Mark  Twain.  This 
pleasaut-scuudlng  name  was  even  more  wtlc.  me  on  the  river 
where  It  indicated  a  leadsman  sounding  the  safe  depth  of 
2  fathoms. 

From  then  on  Twain's  life  was  one  of  energetic  action,  recorded 
In  a  succession  of  volumes  which  dangled  at  the  end  of  his  facile 
pen.  He  dabbled  In  everything — t'old  mining.  Journalism,  Inven- 
tions, and  publishing  General  Grant's  memoirs.  But  his  real 
career  lay  In  his  speeches  and  the_  unquenchable  vigor  of  his 
writings. 

Though  Twain  looked  upon  his  work  as  Journalism,  it  was  litera- 
ture. For  whatever  he  thought  of  himself,  Twun  was  a  master 
at  telling  a  story.  Perhaps  because  he  had  lived  so  many  in 
his  own  life.  Not  only  Tom  Sawyer,  but  Mark,  hinv^elf.  fi.shed 
In  the  Mississippi,  explored  caves,  and  fed  "pain-killer  '  medicine 
to  the  un.«us{>ectlng  cat. 

Certainly  Mark  Twain  is  the  most  generally  read  and  enjoyed  of 
all  American  writers  What  boy  hits  net  envied  Tom  Sawyer's 
fence-p:iinting  strategy?  What  girl  has  not  played  at  being 
Eeckv  Thatcher?  These  people — Huck  and  Becky.  Aunt  Polly, 
Colonel  Sellers,  and  the  hard-boiled  Connecticut  Yankee — have 
become  as  much  a  part  of  our  history  as  of  our  literature. 

In  his  personal  recollections.  Twain  touched  other  universal 
aspects  of  American  nature  He  Is  the  tired  p. lot-to-be  falling 
asleep  at  the  wheel;  the  innocent  tourist  t)othered  with  bart>ers. 
guides,  hotels;  the  friend  declining  a  drink  before  breakfast  be- 
cause, "first.  I  am  a  prohibitionist;  second.  I  never  drink  btfore 
breakfast;   and  third.  I  already  have  had  four  drinks" 

Of  r;!l  cur  authors  in  their  lifetime.  Mark  Twain  was  the  most 
popular.  Whatever  he  did.  wherever  he  went,  tins  Tw.ain  was  met 
with  tumult  and  applause.  America  took  him  to  heart  at  once. 
Aristccratir  Europe — Its  pcets  and  dukes — marveled  at  him.  Not 
since  Charles  D  ckens  had  such  wide  enthu'-iasm  been  shown. 
London  had  to  charge  Its  trafTic  rules  whenever  he  came  to  town. 
Strar.p?  thiit  the  Old  World  did  not  resent  his  satire  and  defiant 
Nev.-  World  patriotism.  E.en  the  famous  George  Bernard  Shaw 
ventured  praise:  "I  am  persu.ided  that  the  future  historian  of 
America  will  fit.d  your  works  as  indispensable  to  him  as  a  French 
historian  finds  the  political  tracts  cf  Voltaire." 

Shaw  was  right  about  Mark  Twain.  We  have  found  Indispensable 
the  writings  cf  this  dlstinguL-hcd  representative  American  who  be- 
lieved f.rmly  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  "Im  from 
Missouri  '  is  a  proud  slcgaii,  since  it  portrays  a  man  who  all  his  life 
loved  the  fair  and  square  and  hated  h-pocrlsy  and  oppression. 
Lone  before  cur  pre.scnt  radio  comedians  I.tark  Twain  knew  that  a 
Joke  about  himself  was  twice  as  gocd  as  a  Jcke  about  somebody  else. 
Such  a  sense  cf  humor  Is  a  valuable  asset.  Any  ma:i  or  nation  that 
has  this  sense  of  humor  is  bound  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  surely 
wise 

When  Twain's  career  was  at  its  height  some  of  his  friends  were 
discussing  In  his  p.bsence  who  was  the  best-known  American. 
Sjmeor.e  suggested  Mark.  Another  friend  added  thit  since  it  was 
near  his  birthday  they  should  send  him  seme  inessn^e  of  congratu- 
lations They  wrote  a  few  pages  of  friendly  greeting,  then  dis- 
covered they  didn't  know  his  address.  Finally  they  decided  to 
address  the  letter  to  "Mark  Twain.  Lord  Knows  Where  "  Some 
weeks  later  they  received  a  card  from  Twain  in  London.  The  card 
said.  "He  did  ' 

The  United  States  mails  then,  as  now,  were  true  to  the  trust  and 
running  on  time. 

How  interesting  to  recall  the  last  days  of  this  American — playing 
billiards  (one  of  his  favorite  pastimes i.  smoking  his  pipe,  or  perhaps 
reading  Carlyle's  ftench  Revolution,  with  the  strenity  that  comes 


from  the  satl.'-Jactlon  of  a  life  well  spent.  Just  a  few  hours  before 
he  died  In  1910.  Halleys  comet  agaai  api>e;ircd  in  tlie  sky.  Tiie 
Divine  Providence  thus  seemed  to  signalize  the  bcg.nnlng  and  the 
end  of  a  great  carter.  W.th  his  death  tlie  world  lOrt  some  of  its 
smile.  America  mouii.ed  for  han  more  llian  it  had  for  any  other 
liternrv  fif^'uie 

What  was  Mark  Twain?  His  still  warm  presence  among  us  and 
on  this  stamp  merits  seme  deeper  title  than  "humorist."  Humor 
that  is  only  funny  does  not  linr:;er  beyond  an  evening  s  broadcast. 
Twain's  humor  bore  the  thouglit  of  a  serious  man.  His  nonsense 
often  had  go.  d  American  common  sense  back  of  it.  In  ills  field 
Twain  had  the  leadership  of  a  Jefferson,  the  literary  wisdom  of  a 
Whitman,  and  the  humor  cf  a  Will  Rogers.  When  he  said.  "Always 
do  right;  this  will  gratify  seme  iK?ople  and  astonish  the  rest."  he 
was  not  Just  Joking  but  telling  the  truth.  If  he  advised  "When  In 
doubt,  tell  the  truth,  "  he  was  preaching  only  what  he  practiced. 
He  was  earnest.  He  was  intensely  human.  He  was  true  to  his 
ce  untry  and  himself.  That  Is  why  Mark  Twain  is  today  one  of  our 
Immortals. 

I  cordially  Invite  all  of  ycu  to  be  present  tomorrow  morning  at 
9:15  o'clock  when  the  first  sheet  of  these  new  stamps  will  be  sold 
nt  the  Hannibal  Po:.t  Office.  This  stamp  concludes  the  group  of 
five  authors  in  the  famous  Americans  series  and  discharges  a  long- 
felt  obligation  of  tlie  Post  Offlre  Department  to  American  litera- 
ture. I  commend  this  new  issue  to  the  people  of  Hann:bal  as  an 
honor  to  theii  most  Illustrious  citizen;  to  the  people  of  Missouri  as 
ccmmemorating  one  cf  their  most  famous  sons;  to  the  people  of 
America  as  depicting  a  fiRU'-e  who  with  h:s  delightful  characters  and 
Intriguing  stories  did  so  much  to  lighten  the  cares  and  burdens  of 
the  young  Nation  which  was  then  surging  upward  and  onward  to 
a  place  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 


War  Exports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OK  VERMONT 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26,  1940 


EDITORI.^L  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  FEBRUARY  18,  1940 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  February  18.  1940,  entitled 
"War  Exports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times  of  February  15.  1940) 

WAR    EXPORTS 

A  number  of  p>oints  of  considerable  Interest  are  to  be  found  in 
the  most  recent  report  of  the  State  Department  on  American  ex- 
ports of  war  munitlous.  Total  exports  of  "arms,  ammunition,  and 
implemenls  of  war"  (to  use  the  terminolopy  of  the  Neutrality  Act) 
were  valued  In  1939  at  $102.298.298  51.  Of  this  amount  almost  all 
was  for  aircraft  and  aircraft  parts,  tlie  unimporumt  residue  being 
distributed  among  rifles,  artillery,  ammunition,  high  expiusives.  etc. 
Evidently.  America's  role  to  date  as  a  purveyor  of  munitions  In 
the  stilct  sen.se  has  been  closely  confined  to  the  field  of  aviation. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  all  the  reportt>d  munition  exports  consl.-aed 
of  aircraft  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  with  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia taking  small  additional  quantities.  That  the  percentaf?e 
was  not  bipher  shows  to  what  extent  the  arms  race  durm;.;  the 
pat-t  year  has  spiepd  beyond  Europe.  For  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, such  countries  a,i  Peru  found  It  necessary  to  buy  tl.0d4.(X)O 
of  American  military  aircraft  (without  including  equipment  for 
civil  us."i;  Mexico,  »996.000,  and  Argentina,  $956,000,  while  in 
Europe,  purchases  by  the  Netherlands  reached  a  total  of  $1,088  0(X) 
for  the  homeland  (without  including  an  additional  $2,203,000  for 
civil  equipment  at.d  parts  i.  and  for  its  East  Indian  possessions  the 
slpnlficantly  very  much  larger  total  of  $4.877.u00. 

Of  more  importance  in  many  respects  for  the  nearer  future  are 
the  data  on  munition  export  licenses  Issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Liceru-es  issued  to  England  and  France,  after  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Neutrality  Act  last  autumn  made  possible  the  resump- 
tion of  munition  exports,  reached  the  sizable  total  of  more  than 
$200000000.  of  which  over  $150,000,000  had  not  yet  been  used  at 
the  beginning  of  February.  No  less  noteworthy  were  the  aircraft 
llcen-ses  Issued  in  December  and  January,  covering  nearly  $6,000,000 
for  Norway  and  Sweden.  How  much  of  this  is  destined  eventually 
for  Finland  is  uncertain. 
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A  Talk  Given  on  the  Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OK  NKW  JKRStY 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    W     J     CAMERON    AND    STATE^rENT    BY 

JAMES  B    McLEISH 


Mr.  VREELu\ND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Cameron  on  the  Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour,  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1940.  There  is  also  included  a  statement  by  Mr. 
James  B.  McLcish. 

RADIO    ADDRESS     BT     W.    J.    CAMERON 

Today  Is  the  ninety-third  anniversary  of  Thomas  A.  Edison's 
birth.  Since  8  years  ajjo  last  October,  when  ripe  in  years  and 
rich  In  good  works  for  his  fellow  men.  he  left  us.  his  birthday 
ha«  been  reverently  kept  at  Dearborn. 

Yesterday,  howi-vor — Saturday — a  notable  observance  of  the  day 
was  held  at  Port  Hviron.  Mich  .  where  the  b!ue  waters  of  Lake 
Huron  and  the  Georgian  Bay  flow  down  through  the  river  St. 
Cla'.r  In  that  city  Edison  lived  the  formative  years  of  his 
youth  from  the  age  of  10  to  17— and  thither  he  returned  briefly. 
a  young  man  of  twenty,  before  making  the  longer  eastern  flight 
that  brought  him  to  his  permanent  home  in  New  Jersey.  But  he 
never  forgot  Port  Huron.  There  his  immediate  forbears  lived,  and 
there  they  sleep  Throu^'h  his  long  and  deep  friendship  with 
Henry  Ford  Dearborn  knew  Edison  In  the  days  of  his  maturity — 
the  approachable,  kindly,  whimsical,  uncannily  observant  man 
who  had  Rloui;hed  otT  most  of  life's  nonessentials  and  attained 
a  great  altitude  of  peace:  but  Port  Huron  know  him  as  a  boy — a 
boy  that  played  pranks,  a  boy  in  restless  quest  of  the  meaning 
of  things  He  flrst  ventured  into  the  world  as  newsboy  on  the 
local  tram  between  Port  Huron  and  Detroit.  On  his  lay-overs  at 
Detroit  he  attempted  to  read  his  way  through  the  public  library 
from  end  to  end  regardless  of  the  subjects  of  the  books. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  a  world-famous  and  aging  man.  on 
Henry  Fords  sjjecial  train.  Edison  made  a  sentimental  Journey 
for  old  time's  sake  over  the  route  his  work  as  a  newsboy  has 
made  historic.  As  the  train  stopped  at  the  little  way  stations 
people  came  to  meet  him  who  had  known  him  40  years  before. 
some  of  whom  had  bought  a  paper  from  him  dally.  Well,  that 
sentimental  Journey  was  repeated  yesterday  Tlic  old  train  of  the 
sixties,  with  its  wood-burning  locomotive,  familiar  to  all  visitors  at 
Greenfield  Village,  pulled  out  on  its  way  to  Port  Huron.  Tliere  is 
no  use  pretending  that  it  ran  very  fast  or  that  it  arrived  on  time. 
It  d!dnt.  tor  at  every  country  crossing  crowds  were  standing  in 
the  snow  demanding  that  it  stop  which  it  did.  Men  and  women 
dressed  In  the  styles  of  the  sixties  were  waiting  all  along  the  line. 
Here  and  there  a  faded  old  imiform  was  seen  People  waved 
from  farmhouse  porches.  Tho  little  way  stations  were  thronged. 
Groups  ran  down  the  rh;ht-ot-way  in  the  track  of  the  train  loathe 
to  see  It  leave  It  was  Just  as  when  Mr.  Edison  himself  passed 
that  wav  25  years  ago. 

At  Port  Huron  the  town  was  transformed  The  harsh  rawness 
of  the  dav  was  simply  l)eaten  back  brfore  the  amazing  warmth 
of  the  community  spirit.  One  saw  more  Paisley  shawls,  more 
crinolines  and  hoop  skirts,  more  tight  coats  on  the  men.  more 
BtrantT  cravats — and  it  was  apparent  that  the  men  of  Port  Huron 
had  .spent  the  last  3  weeks  raising  beards  (some  of  which  had 
only  reached  the  state  of  vague  su;.;gestlon )  to  complete  the  scene 
as  the  bov  Edison  saw  it  more  than  70  years  ago.  One  man 
never  again  will  criticize  the  modern  styles  in  women's  hats  after 
seeing  the  best  approved  styles  of  the  sixties.  Port  Huron  rose 
splendidly  to  the  CKcaslon;  it  was  a  day  neither  her  citizens  nor 
her  uns  "of  thousands  of  visitors  will  .soon  forget. 

The  ceremonies  were  graced  by  the  presence  of  that  lady  who. 
throUi:h  nearlv  half  a  century  of  happy  wedded  life,  prolonged  the 
years  ot  Edison  and  kept  him  free  for  his  work  Besides  many 
nattonallv  distinguished  guests,  there  were  present  men  past  85. 
men  past  90.  who  had  known  the  boy  Edison  and  participated  in 
his  playful  ml.schief  The  day  ended  with  tlie  flrst  showing  of  the 
rew  M-G-M  film.  Young  Tom  Edison,  with  Mickey  Rconey  In 
tho  star  part.  One  of  the  nicest  thlncs  of  the  day  was  a  remark 
Mickev  made  at  luncheon:  .said  he — "When  you  see  the  picture  I 
hope  you  will  not  see  Mickey  Rooney  or  Andy  Hardy.  I  hope  you 
\riil  only  se«  young  Tom  Edison"  Mickey  Rocney  de^er^•cs  all  the 
pood  things  said  of  him  He  simply  captxired  Dearborn  when  he 
worked  there  on  the  picture  As  Mr.  Edsel  Ford  said,  speaking  of 
Henry  Fords  part  in  the  celebration— "My  father  did  it  in  honor 
Of  his  old  friend.  Tlicmas  A.  Edison,  and  his  new  friend.  Mickey 
Rocney." 

Who  can  compass  In  words  the  work  of  Edison?  He  was  the 
lighc    brtnger.      He    was    the    bringer    of    power.      He    was    the    dis- 


fcolver  of  separating  distance.  He  was  the  capturer  and  preser^-er 
and  reproducer  of  all  that  is  worthy  and  beautiful  In  sound  and 
form  and  motion.  Wherever  he  pointed  his  magic  wand,  wealth, 
employment,  refinement,  help  sprang  up  for  millions  of  men.  It  Is 
estimated  that  $26,000,000,000  of  the  productive  werath  of  the 
United  States  was  created  by  Edi-scn's  ideas,  and  that  $7,000,000,000 
of  our  annu.\l  national  income  is  earned  by  the  continuous  em- 
ployment provided  by  those  ideas,  and  that  one  man  in  every  nine 
employed  in  the  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  communications 
Industries  owes  his  Job  to  Edison's  great  mind. 

Tlie  Bight  and  sound  of  his  achievements  are  all  about  us.  in  the 
air.  en  the  sea.  along  the  highways  of  the  earth,  and  In  the  homes 
and  wcrkshop-s  of  men.  With  it  all  he  left  an  unstained  name — a 
name  still  vital  w:th  courage  and  vibrant  with  Inspiration. 

STATEMENT  BY   JAMES   B.   MC   LEISH 

James  B.  McLeish.  vice  president  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America  and  president  of  C.  I.  O.  Local  407, 
which  comprises  se%-cral  units  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edlscn  Industries 
in  New  Jersey,  today  paid  tribute  to  Thomas  A.  Edison  on  the  ccca- 
Blon  of  the  great  inventor's  nmety-third  anniversary,  which  will  be 
cb.served  tiationally  on  Sunday.  February  11. 

McLei^h's  statem.ent  was  ls«;xied  today  in  commenting  on  the  radio 
talk  delivered  by  Congressman  Albert  L  Vreei.and.  of  Now  Jersey, 
over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Go's  network  from  Washington.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  Local  407  recently  passed  a  resolution  tirglng 
that  Ffbrtiary  11  be  known  as  Edison  Day. 

In  spea'.cing  of  Congres.?man  Vreeland's  remarks.  McLelsh  said: 
"Since  the  Honorable  Albert  L.  Vreeland  represents  the  New  Jersey 
di'tr;ct  where  Mr.  Edison  carried  en  his  great  wcrk  to  benefit  hu- 
manity, perhaps  there  Is  no  more  logical  a  person  to  pay  tribute  to 
that  great  man  And  m.ay  I  add  that  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
Edi.«»n.  VREELAND  has  brought  before  our  members  forcibly  a  reali- 
zation Of  the  great  debt  we  owe  the  father  of  our  industries. 

"We  realize  that  Mr.  Edif^^on's  wcrk  in  electricity,  his  research 
on  the  thermionic  tube,  which  was  the  basis  of  our  present  radio 
tube,  is  making  the  generation  and  distrlbvition  of  electric  power 
pos.'-ible.  and  scores  of  other  inventions  have  brought  emplc3m:^.ent  In 
the  electrical,  radio,  and  machine  industries.  It  Is  throu-ih  Mr. 
Edison's  work  that  millions  of  us  are  able  to  perform  work  of  which 
we  can  be  proud,  since  we  are  able  to  bring  to  thou.=ands  of  people 
the  conveniences,  luxuries,  and  pleasures  of  electricity  and  radio. 

•  The  men  engaged  in  electrical  industries  today  could  well  re.a'.l 
the  Congressman's  words  to  m.ore  fully  realize  the  debt  they  owe 
the  electrical  wizard.  Vreeland  said  in  his  talk,  'A  recent  survey 
has  shown  that  1  out  of  every  9  people  gainfully  employed  in 
the  United  States  in  all  transportation,  communication,  and  me- 
chanical industries  owes  his  employment  directly  to  the  inventions 
of  Thomas  Edison.  •  •  •  As  far  back  as  1931,  the  Industries 
arising  dlrectlv  from  the  Inventions  and  discoveries  of  Thomas  Alva 
Edison  repicsented  a  total  of  over  $25,000,000,000.  A  conservative 
estimate  today  would  be  well  over  $30  OOO.OCO.OOO.  The  inventions 
of  this  one  man  have  made  the  United  States  the  greatest  industrial 
Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"We  c.in  be  proud  that  we  are  part  of  that  vast  Industrial  pic- 
ture We  .should  feel  privileged  to  work  on  products  invented  by 
Mr  Edison.  Every  one  of  us  in  the  electrical  Industries  today 
directly  owes  a  debt  to  Mr  Edison  and  recognizes  the  fact.  This  was 
indicated  by  the  recent  resolution  Local  407  passed." 


America  Must  Make  a  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  BALL 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     PLTN.\M      (CONN.)      PATRIOT     OF 

FEBRUARY   22,    1940 


Mr.  DALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recop.d  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Putnam  (Conn.)  Patriot  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1940: 

(From  the  Putnam   (Conn.)   Patriot  of  February  22,  1940) 

AMERICA    MUST     M.\KE    A    DECISION 

As  the  war  in  E'lrope  continues,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which 
affects  Finland.  America  Is  being  pressed  riore  and  more  for  a 
decision  on  the  question  of  support.  There  Is  little  doubt  now 
but  that  the  sentiments  of  the  average  person  In  this  country  are 
In  favor  of  Finland  in  h°r  military  dispute  with  the  "red"  forces  of 
gigantic  Russia.  Americans  admire  the  Finns'  courage  against 
ove: whelming  odds  and  at  the  same  time  pity  them  in  their  pres- 
ent strife.  New  comes  the  question  of  support,  particularly  finan- 
cial. We  feel  sure  that  a  considerable  segment  of  op.nlon  In  favor 
of  Finland  feels  that  flnanclal  aid  to  that  or  any  other  of  the  war- 
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ring  countries  should  be  extended  through  private  sources  such  as 
Herbert  Hoover's  relief  committee  and  not  by  the  Government 
Itself. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  economy,  as  far  aa  the  American  people 
are  concerned,  but  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  national  policy. 
It  has  t)ecn  argued,  and  lopically.  that  the  nUnute  this  country 
extends  a  loan  to  a  nation  at  war  we  wUl  have  a  direct  financial 
ti'.terest  in  the  outcome  of  that  war.  and  history  has  told  us  that 
financial  Intervention  can  easily  lead  to  military  intervention. 
Those  In  this  country  who  foster  this  train  of  thought  feel  strongly 
that  If  we  let  our  sentiments  entice  us  into  helping  Finland  or.  In 
fact,  any  other  country,  we  are  immensely  increasing  the  chances 
of  being  drawn  Into  wars  which  are  none  of  our  concern  and 
which  wo  should  stay  out  of  entirely. 

But  however  sound  this  philosophy  may  be  Finland's  need  for 
our  support  increases  dally  and  assistance  is  vital  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  little  northern  European  democ-acy.  With  this  thought 
In  mind,  we  must  look  at  the  picture  from  the  opF>ositc  direction. 
Suppose  America  did,  as  a  government,  go  to  the  aid  of  Finland. 
What  would  be  the  outcome?  We  agree  with  President  Rocsevelt 
when  he  -said,  in  a  talk  to  the  Youth  Congress,  the  chances  of 
Russia  declaring  war  on  the  United  States  if  we  helped  Finland 
are  "too  ridiculous  to  be  worth  considering."  We  agreed  with  him 
for  this  reason:  More  than  a  year  ago  we  loaned  China  $25  000.000 
to  help  her  In  her  undeclared  war  with  Japan  and  the  Japanese 
did  not  make  an  i.ssue  of  It.  If  that  cotintry  accepted  our  support 
of  its  enemy  without  controversy,  does  it  seem  likely  that  Russia, 
which  has  far  less  rea.son  to  desire  any  entanglement  with  tho 
United  Slates,  would  do  likewise? 

However,  Irrespective  of  what  side  of  this  controversy  history 
finally  proves  right,  the  fact  remains  that  Americans  must  take 
a  stand  and  take  it  very  scx^n  or  the  chances  are  that  any  typo 
of  support  wiil  be  useless  in  the  saving  of  Finland. 

t 

The  Decennial  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CENSUS 


Mr.  DUNN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  communication 
received  by  me  from  the  Director  of  the  Census  with  the 
enclosure  accompanying  same: 

DrPARTMEJ*    OF    COMMERCE, 
I  BtTKEATJ    OF    THE    CENSTTS. 

Washington.  February  26.  1940. 
Hon.  Matthew  A.  I>rNN, 

Ch-ai'man.  Censu.<i  Committee, 

Hov^e  o/  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Chair>4an:  Many  false  statements  and  Inferences 
are  being  circulated  concerning  the  decennial  cen.sus.  For  your  in- 
formation there  Is  enclosed  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  New  York 
Times  in  an.swcr  to  the  more  scrloiis  misstatements.  I  have  marked 
certain  paragraphs  for  your  special  attention,  giving  the  facts  on 
the  following  salient  polnu>: 

1.  No  Federal  official  can  reveal  any  census  information  pertaining 
to  any  individual. 

2.  Business  organizations  and  many  other  groups  outside  the 
Govenjnent  requested  inclusion  of  the  income  question. 

3.  The  income  inquiry  does  not  call  for  total  Income.  The  extent 
of  the  question  contemplated  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  a 
proper  mea.'-urc  of  unemployment,  and  Congres,s  itself  recognized 
this  necessity  by  dirtx:tly  calling  for  Income  in  the  1937  unemploy- 
ment census  A  measure  of  purchasing  power  is  essential  to  busi- 
ness for  the  development  of  broader  markets  for  its  products.  For 
20  years  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  census  of  agriculture  has 
betn  the  question  on  Income  of  farms. 

4.  The  demand  for  the  housing  census  came  from  business  organ- 
izations outside  the  Goveriunent  for  facts  which  would  stimulate 
home  construction.  Several  of  the  importau;  organizations  de- 
manding these  facts  are  listed. 

I  hope  that  the  enclosed  .statement  will  be  of  assistance  to  you  In 
answering  correctlv  any  inquiries  which  ycu  may  rtceive  from  your 
constituents  and  In  the  consideration  of  census  matters. 

Very  triUy  yoiors. 

W.  L.  Austin,  jDirecfor. 

Enclostire.  | 

Feekuaby  23,  1940. 
To  the  EDrroR.  New  York  Tiwrs: 

Mr.  Arthur  Krock  s  discussion  of  the  coming  decennial  census  In 
your  Issues  of  February  22  and  23  contains  eo  iniuiy  direct  mis- 


statements of  fact  and  so  many  Inferences,  based  upon  falfe  assump- 
tions, that  I  feel  Impelled  to  make  this  statement  so  that  your 
readers  may  have  the  facts. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Krock  gave  the  Census  Bureau  no  opportunity 

to  present  thc.^  facts  to  him  prior  to  the  preparation  of  his  two 
articles,  which  do  gross  Injustice  to  an  Important  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  which,  during  150  years,  has  established 
a  record  which  does  not  Ju.stlfy  the  implications  he  makes. 

Mr.  Krocks  two  articles  contain  direct  misstatements  of  fact  and 
Improper  inferences  in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  That  the  President  has  power,  by  Executive  order,  to  make 
crnfldentlal  census  information  available  to  other  branches  of  the 
Government. 

2.  That  Congress  In  its  enactment  of  1929.  under  which  authority 
the  1940  census  is  being  taken  (this  enactment  approved  and 
signed  by  President  Hert)crt  Hoover),  specifically  limited  the  popu- 
lation schedule  of  1940  to  21  questions. 

3.  That  the  question  In  the  housing  schedule  calling  for  informa- 
tion on  home  mortgages  Is  new. 

4.  That  the  specific  questions  Included  In  the  1940  schedules 
were  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

5  Tliat  the  "income"  question  In  the  population  schedule  Is  not 
authorized  by  law  and  is  not  "germane"  to  the  subject  of  unem- 
ployment. 

6.  Tliat  the  determination  of  the  specific  questions  resulted  from 
the  pressure  of  New  Deal  agencies. 

7.  That  the  questions  In  the  supplementary  census,  to  be  asked 
of  each  twentieth  person,  Involve  discrimination,  and  that  they 
have  to  do  with  subject  matter  not  heretofore  employed  in  census 
taking  and  not  of  vital  public  interest. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  President  or  any  governmental  agency  to 
publlsli  or  make  use  of  any  confidential  information  collected  by 
the  census,  I  quote  from  the  Census  Act  of  1929,  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Hoover: 

"Sec.  11.  That  the  Information  furnished  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  used  only  for  the  statistical  purposes  lor  which 
It  Is  supplied.  No  publication  shall  be  made  by  the  Census  Office 
whereby  the  data  furnl.shed  by  any  parllctilar  establishment  or 
individual  can  be  Identified,  nor  shall  the  Director  of  the  Census 
permit  any  other  than  the  sworn  employees  of  the  Census  Office 
to  examine  the  individual  reports." 

Again  quoting  from  section  18  of  the  same  act: 

"Tliat  in  no  case  shall  information  ftirnlshed  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  such  Information  relates." 

The  same  enactment  fixes  the  penalties  applicable  to  the  public 
(all  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over)  for  refusal  to  answer  the 
census  inquiries  and  for  intentionally  giving  wrong  infonnatlon. 

The  same  enactment  provides  penalties  of  fine  and  imprlEOnment 
up  to  $2,000  or  5  years  In  prison  or  both  for  any  census  employee 
"If  he  shall,  without  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  Census, 
publish  or  communicate  any  Information  coming  Into  his  possession 
by  reason  of  his  emplo>-ment  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

That  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  President,  by  Executive  order, 
as  Mr.  Krock  contends,  to  set  aside  an  act  of  Congress  or  to  compel 
eworn  censiis  employees  to  commit  felonies  Is  a  new  theory  in 
government. 

As  to  Mr.  Krock's  statement  that  the  congressional  enactment  of 
1929.  which  Is  the  authority  for  the  present  census,  specifically 
limited  the  questions  on  the  population  schedule  to  21,  I  quote 
frcm  the  law: 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  fifteenth  (1930)  end  subsequent  decennial  cen- 
suses shall  be  restricted  to  inquiries  relating  to  population,  to  ap-rl- 
culture,  to  Irrigation,  to  drainage,  to  distribution,  to  unemploy- 
ment, and  to  mines.  The  number,  form,  and  subdivision  of  the 
Inquiries  In  the  .schedules  used  to  take  the  censtis  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Census,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce." 

As  to  Mr.  Krocks  charge  that  the  question  In  the  hour.ing  sched- 
ule calling  for  facts  on  home  mortgages  is  new  and  to  his  statement 
that  "the  American  people  have  heretofore  taken  the  view  that 
none  of  this  is  a  cenf^us  taker's  busines-s,"  I  call  attention  to  the 
following,  quoted  verbatim  from  the  census  law  under  which  the 
census  of  1890  was  taken  (this  law  was  approved  and  signed  by 
President  Benjamin  Harrison)  : 

"That  it  fhall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  census.  In 
addition  to  th'^  duties  now  required  of  him  by  law,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  persons  who  live  on  and  cultivate  their  own  farms  and 
who  live  In  their  own  homes,  and  the  number  who  hire  their  farms 
and  homes,  and  the  number  of  farms  and  homes  which  are  under 
mortgage,  the  amount  of  mortgage  debt,  and  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty mortgaged.  He  shall  also  a.scertaln  whether  such  farms  a.id 
homes  have  been  mortgaged  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  purchase 
money  for  the  same  or  for  other  purposes,  and  the  rates  of  Interest 
paid  upon  mortgage  loans." 

The  census  of  1900.  taken  during  the  administration  of  President 
McKinlcy;  the  ccnsu-;  of  1910.  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent THft;  the  census  of  1920.  during  the  adminl.stratlon  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  all  included  questions  on  home  ownership  or  rental 
and,  If  owned,  free  or  mortgaged.  The  census  of  1930,  under  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  called  for  Information  on  home  owned  or  rented;  value 
of  home  if  owned,  or  monthly  rental  If  rented,  and  likewise  called 
for  information  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a  radio  set  in  tlie 
home. 

I  should  like  to  call  Mr.  Krock's  attention  to  the  census  of  1853 
under  President  Zaciiary  Taylor  which  required  all  persons  to 
re[>ort  the  value  of  real  estate  owned,  and  to  the  census  of   1860 
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The  censuses  of  the  United  Sates,  through  150  years,  have  made 
available   the    mos>'    comnlete    and   acctirate    statist. cal    record    pos- 


of  American  citizenship  and  who  will  resist  from  any  quarter  efTorta 
to  regiment  free  men  and  women   and  undermine  constitutional 
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under  Prpsld^nt   Jflm«^   Bnchamn   vvhlch   required   all    persons   to   ] 
rt-Dort  tnc  value  of  real  estate  owned  together  with  the  vaiuc  or    | 
tholr  personal   estdtes.     In   the   ccusus  of    I860   Abraham   Lmcc^ln 
r«port«d  the  value  of  hU  real  csUte  and  the  value  of  hl3  personal    , 
estate  a.s  did  all  other  persons. 

Thc«e  who  charce  that  the  questions  In  the  1940  census  violate 
rnvacy  should  know  that  they  will  not  be  call-d  upon  to  give  an 
appraisal  of  th-lr  personal  pro-sorty  as  In  the  census  of  18  50. 

As  to  Mr  Kroc'c'.s  intlmntlon  that  the  questlor^s  In  the  1940 
census  .schedules  were  selected  under  approval  or  suggestion  of  | 
the  President.  I  should  liKe  to  say  that,  to  my  knowledge,  the  : 
Pre-ldent  has  not  s»en  the^^e  questions  and  to  assert  that  no  indi- 
cation nor  intimation  as  to  th?  selection  of  questions  came  froni 
the  White  House  If  Mr.  Krcck  jumped  to  the  concltL=lon  that 
th.-  President  favcred  these  Indlvldur.l  questions  because  of  h;s 
formal  proclamation  callln?  upon  the  public  to  cooperate  In  the 
lf.»0  cen.'us.  he  should  knew  that  each  President  since  1900  has. 
prior  to  decennial  censuses.  Issued  such  formal  proclamations;  that 
the  draft  of  this  message  was  preoared  by  Census  Bureau  em- 
1  lovces  in  line  with  the  contents  of  previous  presidential  prccla- 
matlors  and  then  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to 
the  Dportment  of  Justice  for  their  approval,  before  going  to  the 
White  House.  Th-  tmnllcatlcn  that  this  prcclamatlon  was  l.<-sued 
In  respcn5e  to  criticisms  'f  the  contents  cf  the  .schedules  will  not 
stand  up  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  draft  of  this  formal  procla- 
mation was  prepared  many  weeks  ago.  Lefore  any  objections  to 
the  questions  had  been  rr^istered. 

As  to  Mr  Krock's  charge  that  the  "Incnme"  Inquiry  In  the  p'.pu- 
lutlon  schedule  is  not  In  line  with  the  precrd^^nt  of  congress  onal 
enactment  and  that  It  Is  not  -germane-  to  the  subject  of  unem- 
ployment I  should  Lke  to  call  his  attention  to  the  con??ressional 
enactment  calling  for  the  Unemployment  Census  of  1037.  That 
law  stated  that  Us  purpose  was  to  provide  information  about  per- 
sons "partiallv  emploved  or  unemployed  and  their  dependents  and 
Income."  The  subsequent  census  of  unemployment  contained  the 
question  on  annual  income  as  required  by  that  law. 

Questions  on  inc^^me  have  been  an  important  part  of  the  census 
of  agriculture  for  20  years  and  the  information  yielded  as  to  in- 
come from  sale  and  use  of  farm  products  has  been  vital  in  Icsls- 
laMve  consideration  of  the  farm  problem.  The  1030  census  of  agri- 
culture showed  that  appro.ximately  3  000.000  farms— nearly  one- 
t::U  of  all  farms — had  incomes  from  the  sale  and  use  of  products 
amounting  to  $1,000  per  year  and  less. 

A.S  to  Mr.  Krocks  contention  that  Income  Is  not  "germane"  to 
the  subject  of  population  and  unemployment  I  should  like  to  say 
that  wase  income  is  a  question  relating  in  a  very  vital  sense  both 
to  population  and  to  unemplovment.  While  the  returns  from  this 
question  will  be  of  great  rervicc  in  the  form  of  totals  to  be  used 
In  computine  national  Income,  the  greatest  value  appears  when 
thev  are  used  as  a  b^5is  for  classifying  the  population.  Business 
organizations  can  plan  their  markeMnc  activities  much  more  efTec- 
tively  If  thev  know  In  what  areas  high-income  famlllrs  are  to  be 
Xcund  and  In  what  areas  low-!ncnme  families,  and  also  something 
about' the  other  population  c^ara^tcristlcs  which  are  found  In  com- 
bination with  hifrh  and  low  Income. 

In  other  respects  the  relation  between  population  and  Income  Is 
even  more  viUal  and  fundamental.  The  annual  increase  In  the 
population  Is  now  far  smaller  than  it  wa.s  a  few  years  ago.  and  the 
mimber  of  children  is  rather  rapidly  declining.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently stated  that  a  disproportionate  fraction  of  these  children 
are  growing  up  in  homes  with  very  low  Incomes  pnd  thus  receiving 
Inadequate  pr'epuratlon  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Income  data 
In  the  censvis  will  show  to  what  extent  this  condition  actually 
prevails  The  Income  figures  tabulated  in  combination  with  edu- 
cation will  show  the  extent  to  which  low  Income  might  be  due  to 
lack  of  education.  Income  tabulated  in  combination  with  ape  will 
show  to  what  extent  Individual  members  of  the  American  people 
are  improving  their  econr>mlc  .status  with  Increasing  ape.  and  also 
to  what  extent  those  approaching  old  age  are  compelled  to  get 
along  on  lower  Incomes. 

The  Income  question  relates  directly  to  unemployment.  Under 
present  conditions  any  statistics  on  employment  v.hlch  are  to  be 
of  real  use  must  go  further  than  giving  simply  the  number  of 
tliose  who  have  no  employment  whatever.  It  is  necessary  In  addi- 
tion to  have  some  measure  cf  the  extent  of  employment  of  those 
not  strictly  unemployed  but  nevertheless  very  inadequately  em- 
ployed. The  best  possible  measure  of  the  adequacy  cf  employment 
1-1  the  amount  of  income  which  the  person  receives  from  it.  and 
when  the  amount  of  wage  income  is  tabulated  in  combination 
with  age.  occupation,  industry,  and  other  characteristics  shown 
In  the  population  census,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  factors  available  for  the  analysis  of  the  unemployment 
situation. 

The  income  question  was  ti-sed  in  the  test  census  taken  In  two 
Indiana  counties  last  summer,  and  it  met  with  little  resistance 
and  was  answered  freely 

Mr.  Krocks  inference  that  certain  questions  on  the  1940 schedule 
were  Included  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  New  Deal  agencies  Is 
de%-old  of  all  basis  of  fact.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  questions 
to  which  he  registers  objection  were  urged  upon  the  Census  Bureau 
by  conservative  buslnrs.smen  and   business  organizations. 

Btisinessmen.  trade  associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  adver- 
tising agencies,  and  marketing  experts  have  long  urged  the  Inclu- 
Bion  of  the  question  ca  Income.  Business  has  always  wanted 
Information  on  wages  and  s.Uanes  to  determine  the  extent  of  na- 
tional, regional,  and  local  mass-buying  power  in  the  field  of  con- 


Fumers"  goods.  The  value  of  these  statistics  Is  self-evident  to  every 
l^Jislncssman.  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  and  others  en- 
gaged In  marketing  goods.  The  fact  Is  that  the  question  on 
Income  In  the  1940  census  does  not  call  for  total  Income.  It 
merely  asks  how  much  the  person  received  in  wages  or  salary. 
Including  commissions  last  year  up  to  $5,000.  If  he  made  more,  he 
merely  answers  "over  $5,000." 

The'  construction  of  this  question,  with  Its  $5  000  celling,  mnkfs 
It  perfectly  evident  that  Its  intention  Is  to  meastire  purchasing 
power  for  consumers  goods  and  designate  zones  of  high  and  low 
purchasing  power.  Anybody  knows  that  salaries  and  wages  below 
$5,000  are  expended  largely  for  consumers  gocds.  and  that  Income 
above  $5,000  is  not  so  expended.  The  very  nature  of  the  question 
therefore  explains  Its  purpose.  i 

A  year  ago  a  large  grcup  of  people  prominent  In  business  and 
economics  was  called  to  Washington  to  examine  proposed  census 
questions.  Tills  conference  expressed  particular  satisfaction  with 
the  questions  relating  to  migration,  employment,  unemployment, 
and  economic  status.  Among  those  who  attended  this  conference 
were  Dr.  Louis  Dublin,  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  president  of  the  American  Retail  Federation; 
Mr.  Noel  Sargent,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers; Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  cheirman  of  Sears.  Roebuck  «!:  Co.; 
Sidney  R.  Katz.  of  the  Congress  o'  Industrial  Organizations;  Miss 
Margaret  Scattergcod.  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  and 
Dr.  Stacey  May.  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Letters  and  resolutions  calling  for  statistics  on  earnings  of  the 
American  people  are  In  the  files  of  the  Census  Bureau  from  such 
organizations  as  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
Amtrica.  tlie  Population  Association  of  America,  also  some  min- 
isters and  church  councils.  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  insurance  companies,  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  public  utilities,  labor  unions,  advertising 
nscncles  and  market  analysts,  publishers  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers, and  publishers  of  farm  papers.  One  of  these  requests  came 
from  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  which  Includes  directors  from  such  groups  as  the  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Council,  the  American  Management  Association, 
the  National  Publishers  Association,  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  This  conference  reported  "the  conference  went  on  record 
as  strongly  recommending  the  incli^slon  of  such  questions  (ques- 
tions on  income)   In  the  Census." 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this  Income  question  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  composed  of  nonpovernmental  people,  and  including  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Chaddock.  of  Co  unibla  University;  Dr.  J.  Ttederick 
Dewhurst.  cf  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund;  Paul  T.  Chcnr.gtcn. 
market  analyst;  Dr.  Wllluim  P.  Ogburn.  cf  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago: Dr  Mtxrray  R.  Benedict,  of  the  University  of  California;  and 
Dr.  Willard  R.  Thorp,  of  Dun  &  Brad.-treet. 

Demand  for  the  housing  census  Illtcvrtce  came  frcm  business. 
Ths.-  organizations  and  Individuals  which  expressed  their  desire  and 
need  for  a  housing  census  Included  the  National  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  As.sociatlon.  the  Nat:cn.il  Sand  and  Gravel  Association,  the 
Structural  Clay  Products  Institute,  the  Metal  Window  Institute,  the 
National  Lime  Association,  the  National  Paint.  Varnish  and  Lacquer 
Association,  and  others.  The  National  Association  of  Real  Esiate 
Beards  passed  a  resolution  requesting  Congress  to  authorize  Censtis 
questions  on  housing,  home  ownership,  and  home  finance.  The 
National  Association  of  Housing  oQcials  also  petitioned  Congress, 
as  did  the  housing  boards  of  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania. 
William  Green,  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  called  the  housing 
census  "a  matter  in  which  labor  Is  particularly  concerned."  Other 
organizations  supporting  the  housing  census  wore  the  American 
Society  of  Planning  cfBcials.  the  American  Public  H«^alth  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  the  Associated 
General  Contractors,  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Producers  Council,  the  Con- 
struction League  cf  America,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Plumlx-r?.  Hundreds  of  regional  organizations  have  like- 
wise expressed   their   Iniereot. 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  supplementary  questions,  to  be  asked 
of  each  twentieth  person.  Involve  discrimination  and  that  they 
deal  with  subjects  not  heretofore  employed  in  census  taking.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  very  questions  which  Mr  Krock  re- 
gards as  invading  privacy — requiring  women  to  reveal  marital 
status,  number  times  married,  and  number  of  children  ever  born — 
hove  been  used  In  var\-lng  ways  since  1880  and  that  the  census  of 
1890  under  President  Benjamin  Harrison  and  the  census  of  1900 
under  President  William  McKlnley  and  that  cf  1910  under  Presi- 
dent Taft  called  for  much  the  same  Information. 

One  other  query  In  the  supplementary  census  calling  for  Infor- 
mation as  to  whether  or  not  a  veteran  was  employed  in  the  1930 
census  under  President  Hoover,  and  has  been  included  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Veterans"  Administration  and  the  American  Legion. 
The  only  absolutely  new  question  in  the  supplementary  census 
l3  that  asking  whether  cr  not  the  person  has  a  social-security 
number  and  asking  the  range  of  deductions  made  from  salaries  or 
wages  for  social  security.  As  a  matier  of  fact  the  real  reason  for 
abklng  these  supplementary  questions  of  only  5  percent  of  the 
population  Is  thr.t  most  of  the  questions  en  It  are  old  and  that  a 
tample  Involvinjj  between  six  and  seven  million  will  be  suf^clcnt 
to  continue  appraisal  of  the  trends  previously  shewn,  and  we  are 
thus  sparing  93  p«.'rccnt  of  the  people  the  time  required  to  answer 
these  que.?tlons.  Rather  than  being  a  step  Involving  discrimina- 
tion, it  Is  a  step  in  favor  of  public  convemence. 
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The  censuses  of  the  United  S'atcs.  through  150  years,  have  made 
available  tlie  mos;  complete  and  accurate  statlst.cal  rtcord  pos- 
sessed by  any  nation  At  every  decennial  census  there  has  been 
some  resistance  to  new  questions,  Introduced  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion called  for  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  American  life.  For- 
tunately, the  public  generally  appreciates  the  value  of  census  sta- 
tistics and  cooperates  willingly  This  Is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
In  all  these  years  it  has  rarely  been  nece^ssary  to  resort  to  com- 
puls.on.  It  is  most  regrettable,  therefore,  that  statements  and 
implications  not  supported  by  facts  should  be  circulated  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  this  once-ln-ten-years  study  whlcii  comes  more 
directly  home  to  every  one  of  our  132  000,000  people  than  any  other 
activity  of  the  Fedcml  Government. 

If  Mr  Krock  fears  that  the  census  violates  the  guaranties  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  he  should  remember  that  the  Nations  finmders 
also  wrote  the  provision  for  decennial  censuses  In  the  Constitution 
end  it  was  tliey  who  provided  for  compiilslou  In  the  answering  of 
censtis  Inquiries. 

Very  truJy  yours, 

Director  or  the  Census. 


The  1940  Census 


Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF    NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26.  1940 

HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  questions 
which  Mr.  Hopkins  has  prepared  for  use  In  quizz  r.g  the 
citizen  in  the  1940  census  reach  far  beyond  that  which  the 
wording  of  the  law  rontemplates.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, however,  as  his  activities  while  heading  the  W.  P.  A. 
show  his  leanings.  These  questions  might  well  be  expected 
in  a  totalitarian  slate  but  under  our  republican  form  of 
government  they  are  unthinkable.  The  united  efforts  of  the 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  to  save  our  citizens  from 
being  subjected  to  these  verj'  personal  qufstlons  seem  doomed. 
The  ver>'  large  number  of  bitter  complaints  at  this  further 
dictatorial  direction  finder  clearly  demonstrates  the  righteous 
indignation  which  the  questions  have  aroused.  Centraliza- 
tion of  power  is  leadin?  us  steadily  but  surely  to  more  and 
more  losses  of  our  standing  as  a  free  and  unfettered  people. 
I  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  people 
will  see  to  it  that  our  ever-increasing  power  in  Wa.shington 
be  put  in  reverse.  States'  rights  demand  and  entitle  us  to 
doccntralizfition  rather  than  more  centralization.  Economy 
dictates  decentralization;  aid  for  imemployment  dictates  it; 
aid  for  these  in  need  dictates  it  and  business  can  well  benefit. 

The  census  questions  are  only  another  stair  to  the  throne 
of  one-m.an  control.  The  people  of  Erie  County.  N.  Y.,  are 
all  too  awake  to  the  seriousness  of  this  situation.  As  evi- 
dence of  their  feeling.  I  want  you  to  hear  a  resolution  offered 
at  a  luncheon  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  G.  O.  P.  Women's 
Cotmcil  in  Buffalo  last  Saturday.  This  resolution  was  offered 
by  Mrs.  William  C.  Uhrhan.  president  of  the  Martha  Wash- 
ington Club,  at  the  luncheon  of  over  500  people — almost  all 
of  them  women — housewives  and  women  who  work  In  Erie 
County's  indu'^trial  organizations.  It  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  reads: 

Whereas  the  heretofore  reliable  and  useful  United  States  census 
established  150  years  ago  has  been  degenerated  Into  a  political 
snooping  exptHlitKjn  according  to  advance  pubhcatlon  of  questions 
to  be  asked  In  the  1940  census;   and 

Whereas  the  Intimate  personal  questions  listed  In  the  census 
forms  constitute  a  flagrant  Invasion  of  the  privacy  and  Independ- 
ence of  American  cltlang  and  families;  and 

Wliereas  Federal  requirement  of  accurate  answers  to  all  ques- 
tions is  compulsory  under  threat  of  fine  and  imprison rn^nt.  a  form 
Of  inquisition  entirely  in  conflict  with  the  rights  and  privUeges  of 
American  citizenship:     Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  assembly  under  the  ausp'ces  of  the  Erie 
County  CouncU  of  Republican  Women  does  hereby  protest  this 
bureaucratic  procedure  toward  total  regimentation  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  government;  and 

That  we  call  upon  all  citizens  to  repudiate  unwnrrantr^d  political 
snooping  by  the  Federal  Got'Tjrnment  in  the  private  affairs  of  the 
people  and  to  .support  for  elect*on  to  Fed"ra!  cSre  only  candidates 
wbo  are  pledged  to  otiserve  tbe  traditional   righu  and  privileges 


of  American  citizenship  and  who  will  resist  from  any  quarter  efforts 
to  regiment  free  men  and  women  and  undermine  constitutional 
self-government. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  POTTERS'  HERALD 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  this  House 
last  Fiiday,  February  23.  in  passing  the  bill  to  extend  the 
so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another  period 
of  3  years,  thereby  fastening  upon  the  country  for  that  period 
of  time  the  jjolicy  of  trading  off  American  markets  for  some 
of  our  products  for  the  purpose  of  thereby  purchasing  foreign 
markets  for  certain  other  of  our  products,  recalls  to  mind  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  industries  whose  American  markets  are 
thus  affected  is  the  pottery  industry.  The  fact  that  the 
people  who  are  employed  in  that  industry  are  awake  to  the 
situation  and  to  the  threat  to  their  employment  and  jobs  is 
clearly  shown  by  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Potter's  Herald 
of  East  Liverpool.  Ohio,  the  official  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Operating  Potters  in  its  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1940.  which  Is  as  follows: 

CONGRESS    SHOTJID    EXP1.AIN 

The  Congre&s  Is  now  consicierlnc.  upon  the  demand  of  Secretary 
Of  State  Hull  and  other  State  Department  Intellectuals,  supported 
bv  President  Roosevelt,  the  continuance  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
treaties. 

These  trade  treaties  are  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  are  con- 
trary to  th?  express  policy  of  every  I>emocra  tic -controlled  Congress 
frorn  1682  to  1932.  They  are  contrary  to  and  virtually  set  aside 
and  nullify  the  protection  of  Jobs  and  standards  of  living  which 
American  workers  received  through  the  Asiatic  exclusion  law. 
re.stiictive  Immleratlon  laws,  and  fair  labor  standards  law. 

Secretarv  of  State  Hull.  In  .serving  as  Congressman  and  Senator, 
bitterly  opposed  the  granting  of  taxing  and  treaty-making  power 
to  any  appcjinied  officials  of  our  Government. 

Every  leader  of  democracy,  prior  to  1933.  has  publicly  opfKDsed 
this  tvp)e  of  legislation 

Daniel  J  Tobin.  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  president  of  Teamsters  International  Union,  and  chairman. 
of  Democratic  Labor  Committee  in  1932  and  1936,  a  keen  student 
of  world  and  labor  conditions.  In  a  leading  editorial  In  the  Team- 
sters February  Journal,  says,  in  part: 

"The  labor  movement  Is  destroyed  In  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  wor:d.  That  includes  the  Americas,  north  and  .south  of  the 
United  Stares.  If  the  war  conditions  continue  for  2  years  from 
now.  what  is  left  of  the  labor  movemc-nt  in  the  European  countries 
win  be  destroyed  b'^cau'^e  of  the  economic  destruction  due  to  war. 
•  •  •  Only  those  who  close  their  eyes  or  through  their  igno- 
rance or  blindness  to  war  conditions  can  fall  to  see  that  with  the 
destruction  of  value  in  the  ETuropean  countries  no  matter  who  wins 
the  war  the  economic  conditions  of  those  countries  will  be  de- 
stroyed. •  •  •  Tlie  markets  of  the  world  v.Ul  be  drawn  down 
and  cheap  labor  will  be  forced  upon  all  the  workers  of  the  E^uro- 
pean  countries  so  that  they  can  help  pay  the  expenses  of  this 
awful  catastrophe  now  obtaining  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  hours  of  labor  established  by  the  French  workers'  union  2 
years  ago  have  been  totally  set  a^-lde  and  Instead  of  a  40-hour 
week  they  are  now  working  52  and  56  hours  and  will  soon  be 
working  60  hours,  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  nation  engaged  in 
war  and  In  danger  of  de.'-truction.  The  trade  unionists  of  England 
are  alarmed  and  recently  held  a  conference  with  the  leaders  of 
the  French  labor  movement  endeavoring  to  plan  some  method  of 
procedure  to  protect  the  English  worker;  or  let  us  put  It  another 
way — fearing  that  war  will  cause  the  destruction  of  the  conditions 
which  labor  enJo3rs  in  that  country  similar  to  what  has  happened 
in  France.  Does  anyone  who  has  any  sense  believe  that  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  United  States  can  be  preserved  and  that 
union-labor  wages  can  continue  to  obtain  here  If  the  world  l.s 
flot-ded  with  cheap-labor  products  and  the  country  Invaded  by  the 
products  of  labor  of  nations  driven  to  destruction  by  \  ar  expendi- 
tures? 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  conditions  so  ably  mnde  by  President 
Tobln  and  the  historic  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  we  deem  It 
fair  to  ask  why  the  change  In  policy  since  1932. 
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Can  U  be  pcss'We  that  International  bankers,  otir  few  exporters, 
and  our  automobile,  office  appliance  equipment,  and  canning  trusts 
w wx-v«^  .v^lx.  trt  nY,ano»  fhii«  hi'^t.oric  Democratic  oolicy. 
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Provisions  facilitating  the  restoration  and  expansion  of  America's  I  As  a  measure  of  the  Importance  of  exports  to  our  national  econ- 
exjKirt  trade  In  electrical  machinery  are  contained  in  16  agreements.  omy  It  might  he  mentioned  that  statistics  covering  the  year  ending 
These  nrovi5iinn.s  inrinrte  rpfiurtions  In  dutv   assurance  acainst  any       in   June   1939  show   that   tlie  United   States   contributed   over   3b 
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Can  V  be  pcsslWe  that  lnt«'rnational  bankers,  our  few  exporters, 
and  our  automobile,  office  appliance  equipment,  and  canning  trusts 
have  been  able  to  change  thi.s  historic  Democratic  policy. 

Surfly  some  explanation  should  be  made  for  this  most  unusual 
change  In  attitude  at  a  time  when  It  should  be  apparent  to  every- 
one that  Amencan  markets  will  soon  be  floodid  with  the  products 
of  the  pauper-wage-paid  workers  of  Etirope  and  Afia. 

Your  Congressman  and  your  S^-nator  .should  know  your  views  on 
reciprocal-trade  treaties,  the  continuance  of  which  Jecpardizts  your 
Job  opportunities  and  your  standards  of  living. 


Omnibus-Transportation  Bill 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1940 


RESOLUTION     OF    ES-niERVILLE    LODGE.     BROTHERHOOD    OP 

ItAlLROAD  TRAINMEN 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remaik.>  I  wish  to  incUide  the  following  resolution  which 
I  received  from  the  RstherviUe.  Iowa,  Ledge  of  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  regarding  the  omnibus-transportation 
b;ll: 

ESTHERViLi.E.  lowA.  February  18.  1940. 
To  Our  Honorable  Representatives.  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washinffton.  D    C 
The  following  resolution  wa-s  adopted  by  E-sther  Ledge  No    352, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  at  a  regular  meeting  held  Feb- 
ru.irv  18.  1040: 

"Whereaa  It  has  con\e  to  our  attention  that  the  omnibus  trans- 
portation bin  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  conference  committees  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress:  and 

■  Whereas  said  bill  provides  for  consolidations,  mergers,  and  aban-    > 
doT^mcnt  of  rnilmads  which    we  are  Informed,  would  add  approxi- 
mately 200,000  railroad  worJccrs  to  tho  army  of  unemployed:  and        i 

•Whereas  such  legislation  Is  in  direct  opposition  to  our  Gov- 
ernment's policies  regarding  the  unemploymtnt  situation,  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted,  and  _  | 
•Whereas  an  amendment.  kiH)wn  as  "the  Harrington  amendment,'  j 
has  betn  introduced  in  Congress  by  ConKres.>--man  Harrington,  from 
Iowa,  which  prevci.ts  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission's  ap- 
proval of  consolidations  and  mergers  where  unemployment  Is  in- 
volved    Therefore  be  it 

•Resolved.  That  the  membership  of  Esther  Lodge  No.  352,  Broth- 
erhood of  Railroad  Trammen.  In  regular  session  this  18th  day  of 
February  1940.  vigoruiisly  oppose  the  passage  of  the  omnibus 
transportation  bill,  or  any  other  tran.sportation  bill,  without  tho 
Harrington  amendment:   and  be  it  further 

■  Re.iUi^d.  That  we  respectfully  request  that  our  representative 
in  Congress  be  \irv;ecl  to  insist  and  reqviest  that  the  Harrington 
amendment  be  reiained  in  any  tran.-portatlcn  bill  reported  out  by 
committei's;  and  be  It  also 

■Resolved  That  In  the  event  said  bill  or  any  other  transporta- 
tion bill  Is  repcirted  out  In  which  said  amendment  is  not  retained. 
we  respectfully  request  that  our  representatives  vigorously  oppose 
Its  passage.    Be  It  finally 

•Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  this  lodge  affix  his  signature  and 
the  seal  of  this  lodge  to  this  resolution,  forwarding  copies  to  our 
representatives  in  Congress,  mt'mber.s  of  both  conference  com- 
mittees, oiacers  of  our  State  legislative  board.  President  A.  F. 
Whitney,  and  spread  a  copy  upon  the  minutes  of  this  lodge." 

J.  E.  Wee. 


Legislative  Representative. 


Attest: 

O   L   Wee. 

Secretary,  Lodge  351 


B    R    T. 


Misiiouri   Shares   in    Benefits   of    Reciprocal-Trade 

A!j:reenients 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1940 

Mr.  BELL.     Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  specific  benefits  received  by  the  State 


of  Missouri  under   the  Trade  Apreements  Act.  the  exten- 
sion of  which  we  are  debating  today  and  will  perhaps  vote 

on  today.  ,,     ^i  ^ 

A  most  interesting  statement  came  to  me  from  Mr.  Clyde 
Miller  district  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  his  statement  re- 
flecting the  studies  made  under  his  direction,  and  by  the 
Bureau,  we  can  see  and  appreciate  what  has  been  acccm- 
plished'in  Missouri,  a  State  located  in  the  center  of  oar 
Nation,  and  which  would  not  be  considered  a  heavy  ex- 
porter of  goodo  in  the  sense  that  States  along  our  seaboards 

are. 

His  factual  statement  reads  as  follows: 

The  SicNiFicANCi:  or  FonacN  Tr-^de  to  Missotttu 

The  drastic  .shrlnka'^e  of  our  foreign  trade  during  the  (K^pre"?- 
slon  year,  made  necessary  the  trade-agreemeiits  program,  which 
was  authorized  on  June  12.  1934.  by  means  cf  an  amendment  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Between  1929  and  1933.  the  year  tiefore 
the  Trade  Aereements  Act  wa.s  passed,  our  total  e.vports  declined 
from  $5,241,000,000  to  only  $1,675,000,000.  More  disturbing,  our 
trade  hud  fallen  off  proportionately  more  than  had  the  Interna- 
tional trade  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Missouri  Is  both  directly  and  Indirectly  dependent  upon  foreign 
trade  for  continued  economic  development  and  stistalned  pros- 
perity It  needs  foreign  markets  for  the  surplus  products  of  i:8 
factories.  Its  farms,  and  Its  forests.  It  shares  in  the  Improved 
donie.stlc  market  created  when,  by  selling  their  surplus  com- 
modities abroad,  other  sections  of  this  country  Increase  their  pur- 
chasing power  Total  exoorts  reported  as  orls^lnating  In  Ml.-,sourl 
fell  from  $49,296  300  in  1929  to  $3,451  200  la  1932.  As  the  volume 
of  exports  from  MisEO'orl.  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
dropped,  purchasing  power  throughout  the  State  was  reduced, 
largt-  surpluses  accumulated,  and  prices  fell.  The  total  account- 
able income  of  Missouri  fell  from  $2,104,000,000  In  1929  to  $1  277.- 
000  000  in  1932.  and  cash  farm  Income  declined  from  $354,000,000 
to  $149,000,000  t>etween  the  same  2  years. 

However,  according  to  a  survey  which  has  Just  been  completed 
by  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. St.  Louis  alone  during  the  year  1938  exported  $24,600,000 
of  manufactured  goods  to  97  foreign  countries. 

BENEFITS    TO     MISSOURI    FKOM     THE    TRADE-ACRETMENTS    PROGRAM 

Since  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  approved,  agreements  have 

been  negotiated  with  21  countries.     With  so  many  variables  in  the 

the  economic  situation  here  and  abroad  affecting  the  movement  of 

trade  It  Is  dlfScult  to  determine  precisely  the  extent  to  which  trade 

I    agreements  have  helped  In  the  restoration  of  foreign  markets  for 

I    American   farm   and   factory   products.     It    Is   significant,   however, 

I    that  United  States  exports  to  the  countries  with  which  trade  agree- 

i    meats  were  in  lorce  showed  an  avera^se  annual  Increase  of  42  pcr- 

i    cent  in  1936  37  over  1934  35    while  exports  to  all  other  countries 

I    showed  an  li-crcaso  of  only  26  percent.     Annual  average  exports  to 

'    trade-agreement   countries   In    1937-38   were    61    percent   above    the 

1931-  35  average;  exports  to  non-trade -agreement  countries  increased 

only   38   percent   during   the   same   period.     Missouri   undoubtedly 

shared  In  these  Increased  exports. 

CONCESSIONS  OBTAINED  WHICH  BENEFIT  MISSOtTlI  FARMERS 

Grains  and  flour,  meat  and  meat  products,  boots  and  shoes,  elec- 
trical machinery,  chemicals  and  allied  products  are  examples  ol 
important  products  of  Missouri  for  which  expanded  and  more 
stable  foreign  outlets  have  boon  obtained  In  trade  agreements. 

Wheat  growers  and  fiour  mlller.=;  of  Missouri  ore  beneflted  by 
concessions  obtained  for  wheat  and  wheat  P.our  contained  In  11 
agreements.  The  United  Kingdom  removed  the  duty  on  wheat. 
two  countries  bound  the  rate  of  duty,  Canada  reduced  the  duty,  and 
two  countries  granted  annual  quotas  On  wheat  fiour.  seven  coun- 
tries either  reduced  the  dutv  or  ?ave  assurances  that  existing  duties 
Would  not  be  increased.  The  United  Kingdom  agreement  removed 
the  margin  of  Empire  preference  In  five  colonies. 

Missouri  producers  of  com  and  oats  are  particularly  interested 
In  concessions  obtained  In  8  agreements  on  corn  and  corn  prod- 
ucts, and  in  10  agreements  on  oats  and  oat  products. 

The  livestock  farmers  and  meat  packers  In  Missouri  benefit  di- 
rectly from  concessions  obtained  in  17  agreements  on  various  kinds 
of  meat  and  meat  products.  Reductions  In  the  tariff  rates  on  lard 
have  been  obtained  from  eight  countries,  the  duty  was  removed  by 
one  country,  and  the  duty  was  bound  against  Increase  or  increased 
nnriuai  quotas  were  obtained  from  four  countries.  The  United 
Kingdom  increased  the  annual  quota  for  American  hams  and  bound 
them  on  Its  free  list.  Twelve  other  countries  granted  some  form 
of  tariff  concession  on  American  hams,  bacon,  fresh,  frozen,  or 

cured  pork.  beef,  and  veal. 

BENEFITS    TO    MISSOCHI    INDVSTRT 

Of  particular  Interest  to  the  Missouri  manufacturers  of  leather 
got^ds  are  the  concessions  obtained  on  leather  and  leather  manu- 
factures in  19  agreements.  Four  countries  reduced  their  duties  on 
leather  footwear  and  selected  leather  manufactures;  one  country 
bound  its  duty  on  leather  footwear;  two  countries  bound  their  duties 
on  selected  leather  manufactures;  one  country  gave  assurance  that 
the  quota  would  not  be  decreased  on  leather  footwear;  and  many 
other  concessions  were  received  on  raw  hides  and  skins,  upper 
i    leather,  patent  upper  leather,  and  other  selected  leathers. 
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Provisions  facilitating  the  restoration  and  expansion  of  America's 
export  trade  in  electrical  machinery  are  contained  in  16  agreements. 
These  provisions  include  reductions  in  duty,  assurance  against  any 
increase  being  made  in  the  existing  rates  of  duty,  and  removal  of 
the  rates  of  duty  on  such  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  as 
electrical  household  refrigerators,  telephone  and  telegraph  appa- 
ratus, vacuum  cleaners,  electric  heating  and  cooking  apparatus. 
Incandescent  light  bulbs,  power-plant  equipment,  radios,  and  on  a 
great  variety  of  other  electrical  appliances. 

Missouri's  manufacturers  of  chemicals  and  related  products  bene- 
fit directly  from  the  concessions  which  have  been  obtained  for  such 
articles  In  17  trade  agreements  Ten  countries  granted  reductions 
on  various  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations;  3  countries 
reduced  and  2  countries  bound  the  duties  on  biologies.  Nine  coun- 
tries reduced  or  bound  the  tariff  rates  on  various  industrial  chem- 
icals. On  paints  and  pigments.  13  countries  reduced  the  duties,  1 
country  bound  its  duties  against  Increase,  and  one  bound  its  duties 
and  Increased  the  quota. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  concessions  obtained,  there  is  a  most- 
favcred-Nation  provision  in  each  trade  agreement  which  automat- 
Icallv  extends  to  American  products  reductions  or  limitations  on 
tariff  rates  granted  bv  the  agreement  country  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States.  For  example,  lower  tariff  rates  on  some 
COO  Items  formerly  extended  by  Canada  to  France  but  not  to  the 
United  States,  now  apply  to  American  commodities.  Among  those 
Missouri  Is  interested  in  reductions  on  meat  products,  on  wheat 
and  flour,  on  certain  leather  goods,  on  electrical  apparatus  and 
supplies. 

BENETITS  TO  MISSOtTRI  LABOB 

Many  thousands  of  the  persons  employed  In  Missouri  owe  their 
Jobs  to  the  export  trade  of  the  State.  The  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram by  reopening  and  expEmding  foreign  markets  Increases  the 
demand  for  laber  'W'hen  foreign  countries  lncrea.se  their  demand 
for  American  products.  Industry  must  employ  greater  niunbers  of 
wage  earners  to  produce  the.se  commodities.  Increased  employment 
in  industries  manufacturing  for  export  provides  enhanced  domr>stlc 
consvmier  purchasing  power  and  creates  greater  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  tliose  engaged  in  supplying  the  domestic  market. 

MISSOURI    BENEFITS    AS    THK    UNITED    STATXS    BENEFITS 

There  is  a  direct  Interrelationship  between  prosperity  of  any 
section  of  the  country  and  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  the  concessions  obtained  on  American  products  not  produced 
In  Missouri  indirectly  benefit  the  citizens  of  the  State  by  creating 
increased  dome;^tic  demand  for  meat,  shoes,  wheat,  machinery, 
tools,  automotive  parts,  cotton  goods,  paints  and  drugs,  and  the 
many  other  products  of  Missouri. 

Expanding  foreign  and  domt-stlc  trade  means  greater  tonnage  to 
be  handled  by  railroad,  steamship,  and  truck  transpxDrtation  Indus- 
tries Thts  In  turn  means  more  and  steadier  employment  in  these 
lines  as  well  as  In  such  service  Industries  as  banking,  brokerage, 
advertising,   insurance,   and  warehousing. 

As  a  sample  of  what  Industrialists  think  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
letter  from  Mr.  F.  Edward  O'Neil,  president  of  the  Fulton 
Iron  Works  Co.  His  letter  is  typical  of  many  that  I  have 
received  from  my  home  State. 

Mr.  O'Neirs  letter  reads  as  follows: 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  political  agitation  to  prevent 
an  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  powers  of  the 
Department   of  State. 

The  important  thing  Is  whether  or  not  the  policies  Inaugurated 
by  Secretary  Hull  In  making  reciprocal-trade  agreements  are  of 
value  to  the  wage  earners,  businessmen,  and  farmers  cf  the  country. 
It  does  not  take  much  investigation  to  show  that  substantial 
benefits  have  accrued  to  all  of  these  classes. 

In  St.  Louis  the  question  was  raised  as  to  what  export  trade 
m€-ant  to  cur  community.  Through  the  foreign-trade  bureau  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  complete  and  detailed  survey 
was  made.  Over  2.000  questionnaires  were  sent  out.  The  replies 
showed  that  St.  Louis  exported  in  1939,  $24,000,000  worth  of  manu- 
factured goods  and  imported  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  million 
dollars'  worth  of  articles,  most  of  them  being  raw  materials,  such  aa 
coffee,  cocoa,  rubber,  etc. 

If  these  fleures  are  t\-plcal  of  other  cities,  little  can  be  said  In 
condcmnaticn  of  a  policy  which  has  thus  helped  the  exporter  and 
the  Importer.  We  in  foreign  trade  are  all  thoroughly  convinced 
that  n  larEe  portion  of  this  business  represents  the  results  of  Sec- 
retary Hull's  activities,  particularly  since  the  figures  do  not  extend 
into  the  period  of  the  war  In  Europe. 

A  break-down  of  shipments  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Cuba,  for  Instance,  shows  the  following  sources  from  which  the 

goods  originate: 

July-September 

Percent 

Parmer? 46.  5 

Manufacturers 39.9 

Lumbermen 7-  5 

Miscellaneous . - ~ 6- 1 

In  the  first  three-quarters  of  1939  we  exported  to  Cuba  alone 
ever  650.000  tens  of  ccmmcdltics.  one-seventh  of  which  was  rice 
frcra  Louisiana  In  order  of  tonnage  the  list  Is  as  follows:  Wheat 
flcta-,  lumt>er.  petroleum,  chemicals,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Iron  and 
steel,  food  meats  and  lard.  textUes,  paper,  autoe  and  machinery, 
grains,  wire  and  pipe,  and  glass. 


As  a  measure  of  the  Importance  of  exports  to  our  national  econ- 
omy It  might  be  mentioned  that  statistics  covering  the  year  ending 
in  June  1939  show  that  tlie  United  States  contributed  over  36 
percent  of  goods  Imported  by  Latin  America.  This  Is  more  than 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France  combined  shipped  to  that 
market.  Plainly,  this  Is  no  minor  Item  In  otir  economic  life;  nor 
are  the  policies  which  brought  this  about  lightly  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  ambitions  of  any  particular  group. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  exporters  in  this  district  are 
fearful  of  what  may  be  In  store  for  them  In  this  session  of  Congress 
when  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  is  attacked.  We 
think  that  any  reversal  of  this  policy  will  be  gravely  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  business  and  labor  In  Missovirt. 

This  statement  would  not  be  complete  without  calling  your 
attention  to  the  opinions  voiced  by  three  great  newspapers  in 
my  home  State.  They  reflect  the  public  opinion  of  the  resi- 
dents of  my  State.  Tliose  newspaper-editorial  comments  I 
wish  to  inseit  are  from  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  of  January  9.  1940] 

LABOR   AND  THE   TRADE  ACREEM£NTS 

An  end  of  Secretary  Hull's  reciprocal -trade  policy  and  repudia- 
tion of  the  agreements  already  signed  has  been  demanded  by  the 
Wage  Earners'  Protective  Conference,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  tariff  group. 

Leaders  of  organized  labor.  Including  John  L.  Lewis,  have  spoken 
against  these  multilateral  pacts  before  this,  but  hardly  in  the 
sweeping  terms  with  which  Matthew  WoU,  a  vice  president  of  the 
federation,  has  sought  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  organization 
against  the  administration  In  this  Instance. 

Of  course,  It  Is  obvious  that  some  portion  of  the  American  work- 
ing class  is  directly  affected  by  these  pacts.  As  an  example,  one 
can  cite  the  effect  of  the  Czech  agreement  on  our  shoe  workers. 

However,  as  James  M.  Carey,  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.'s  clerical 
workers,  has  pointed  out.  It  .should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  so 
affected  are  only  a  handful  among  our  workers.  Their  loss  Is  more 
than  offset  by  the  reduction  in  living  costs  and  the  general  increase 
In  industrial  activity  brought  alxjut  by  the  treaties. 

Before  pressing  these  demands,  so  far  articulated  only  by  a 
minority  group  In  the  labor  camp,  the  high  commands  of  both  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  should  ask  themselves  whether  they  are 
rendy  to  adopt  a  stand  that  Is  penny-wl.se  and  pound-foolish.  In 
other  words,  are  they  ready  to  raise  prices — prices  that  all  their 
members  must  pay — for  the  benefit  of  only  a  few  holders  of  union 
cards? 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)   Star,  December  26,  1939) 

THOSE    FLOODING    IMPORTS 

The  other  day  Senator  McNaut,  of  Oregon,  declared  that  the  re- 
cent wartime  depreciation  of  the  currencies  of  France.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Canada  had  relciised  upon  this  country  a  flood  of  Imports 
which  were  competing  with  American  products,  and,  Inferentlally, 
undermining  oiu:  economic  structure. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  latest  available  figures,  however,  far  from  bearing  out  Sena- 
tor McNaht's  a.ssertion,  app>rar  to  contradict  It.  Our  Imports 
from  Canada  In  September,  indeed,  did  show  an  Increase  of  some 
$23,000,000  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1938.  But  our  exports 
to  the  same  country  rose  by  nearly  $36,000,000.  In  the  case  of 
Great  Britain  our  Imports  for  that  month  were  higher  by 
$1,000,000,  our  exports  by  $8,000,000.  As  for  our  trade  with  France, 
the  September  imports  actually  were  off  four  and  one -half  million 
dollais.  Willie  the  exports  Increased  Ellghtly. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  no  statistical  sign  of  any  such  '•flood"  as 
the  Republican  leader  mentioned.  On  the  contrary,  the  figures 
Imply  that,  despite  the  dislocations  of  the  first  month  of  the  war, 
the  trade  pacts  were  continuing  to  stimulate  lnt/?mational  com- 
merce and  to  stimulate  It  primarily  In  the  form  of  larger  exports 
from  the  United  States. 


[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal,  January  8,  1940] 

THE    WRECKING    CREW 

The  Republican  minority  in  Congress  Is  ganging  up  on  the  law 
em^Jwerlng  Secretary  Hull  to  negotiate  trade  treaties  and  will 
attempt  to  establish  that  these  reciprocal  agreements  have  hurt 
tho  farmer.  Their  conduct  Is  consistent  with  past  Republican  tar- 
iff policy.  In  the  matter  of  tariffs  the  Republicans  have  sold  the 
farmer  down  the  river  for  half  a  century  while  pretending  to  ba 
his  friend. 

The  Hull  treaties  represent  the  first  attempt  In  our  economic 
hl.'tory  to  approach  the  tariff  from  a  national  rather  than  a  selfish, 
sectional  viewpoint.  Under  the  old  method  the  group  with  the 
most  to  sptud  on  a  tariff  lobby  got  the  most  out  ol  the  tariff  law. 
Mr.  Hull  has  put  an  end  to  lobbying,  logrolling,  and  all  the  other 
abuses  which  make  the  tariff  a  sordid  chapter  in  our  national 
affairs. 

The  last  Republican  tariff,  enacted  In  1930.  was  directly  re- 
Eponslble  for  the  establlsliment  of  foreign-trade  barriers  against 
American  commerce.  It  aided  In  destroying  the  farmer's  market. 
Hundreds  of  economists  warned  against  Its  effects.  Even  Herbert 
Hoover  signed  it  reluctantly.  But  the  grabbing,  selfish  Interests 
had   tlieii    way.     American   industry   and   agnctilture,    instead   of 
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being  protected,  were  dealt  a  crushing  blow  In  those  early  de- 
prcv^lon  years  when  they  needed  a  stimulant  rather  th.in  a  club 

"The  proposed  changes  In  th-.^  trade-agreements  law  include  one 
to  require  their  ratification  by  Congress.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able objectlcn  to  that.  In  the  hands  of  a  State  Department  con- 
troUcd  by  special  interests,  the  law  could  be  grievously  abused. 
The  mam  thing  Is  to  keep  its  principle  intact,  to  avoid  a  return 
to  the  old  grab-bag  system  under  whl^h  Congressmen  swapped 
favors  and  the  tariff  emerged  In  a  hcpclcss  Jumble. " 

Thef«e  statement-*?  are  conclusive  c'  the  consenstis  of  opinion  of 
the  majority  in  Missouri.  I  know  that  if  submitted  to  a  refer- 
endum  vote,  MlMourlans   would   vote   to   continue   the   reciprocal 


ernment  the  power,  through  injunction  proceedings,  to  com- 
pel every  State,  municipality,  cr  other  public  body,  as  well  as 
industry,  to  cease  stream  contamination.  A  more  palpable 
invasion  of  State's  rights  can  scarcely  be  Imagined.  The 
willingness  cf  the  States  to  solve  the  water-pollution  problem 
is  illusirated  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  ratified 
the  interstate  compacts  essential  to  enforcement  throunh  the 
cooperative  plan.  It  is  furtlier  demonstrated  by  results 
acccmplishcd  during  recent  years. 

ciif-rr     n  ,n     Thnmac    Pel rrTTi     nt   thp   TTn'fpH    .^t'flff<;    Hpnlth 
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685  has  been  approved,  I  am  appending:  hereto  a  list  of  the 
groups  and  organizations  referred  to  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings as  endorsing  It.  To  this  imposing  list  might  be  added 
the  States  themselve.s  and  the  countless  municipalities  or 
other  public  bodies,  the  lives  of  whose  citizens  are  being 
menaced  by  contaminated  water.  The  population  of  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  alone  is  17.000.000  people.  Raw,  untreated 
sewage  from  localities  containing  chnost  6.000  000  persons  is 
discharged  daily  into  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  In 
addition    Uiereto    treated    sewage    from    areas    containing 


•  r\r\    rt  r\f\ 


.«  n        t\-.r,        /~t1-.4^ 


Louisiana  State  Department  of  Health. 
Louisville  (Ky  )   Bjaid  of  Trp.dc- 
Ludlow  (Ky  )  Business  Men's  Association. 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Hoalth. 
Ma.scn  County  iKy  i  Hralth  Department. 
Massachu^tts  Department   of  Public  Health. 
Master  Brewers  A-s.^oclation  of  America. 
Minnesota  Department  of  Healih. 
Mi.'^souri  State  Board  of  Health. 
New  England  State  Health  OtTicers. 
New  Eiig'ai  d  Wator  Works  AsFOClatlon. 
Newport    (Kv  )   Chamber  of  Commerce. 
New  York  State  Beard  of  Health. 
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/  trade    agreements    procram    because    of    the    benefits    v^hlch    have 

/^  accrued  to  our  State  uiid  the  realization  of  Mutiourians  that  only 

through     this    prov'ram    can    the    artlflL  ;al-tr;»de    barriers    erected 
under  Republican  adnilniatratlon  be  ellmlr.atod. 


Stream  Pollution  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Spraker.  within  a  few  days  this  House 
uill  undertake  the  considoraticn  of  a  bill  designed  to  control 
and  eliminate  so  far  as  possible  the  menace  of  water  pcliu- 
tlon  m  Uie  Un'trd  States.  This  bill  'S.  685)  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Barkley-Spcnce  bill.  paxs(  d  the  Senate  last 
year.  In  the  form  m  which  it  passed  the  Senate  it  was  virtu- 
ally a  repetition  of  a  similar  bill  \*hich  pai:sed  b.Tth  Houses  in 
the  Seventy-fiflh  ConRres.s  ai^.d  was  later  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, solely  becaiiSP  of  the  manner  in  wl^ich  it  provided  for  the 
authorization  of  loans  and  prants-in-aid.  Not  only  have  the 
Prt'-siricnfs  objections  been  fully  complied  with  in  S.  685  but 
on  Feb'"uary  15.  1939.  the  Prcj-id.'nt  directed  a  special  message 
to  Congress  in  which  he  expio.-s.d  the  hope  that  at  this  session 
of  Congress  the  whole  problem  of  water  pollution  would  receive 
our  attention.  In  the  same  mes.sage  he  added  that  hf  fully 
subscribed  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  act  which  he  had 
vetoed  and  that  it  was  long  overdue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  vigorous  leadership  on  this  subject. 

8.  605  as  it  passed  the  Senate  provided  for  grants-in-aid 
and  loans  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  or  th"ir 
subdivi.sions  as  well  as  industry.  When  this  measure  was  first 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors the  provision  for  grants-in-aid  to  industry  was  elimi- 
nated. That  committee  has  now  recommended  that  the  pro- 
vl.«ion  for  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  their  subdivi.sions  be 
ato  eliminated.  Hence  the  bill  to  be  considered  by  the  Hou.se 
will  provide  only  for  Federal  leans,  the  same  to  be  made 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corimration.  An  au- 
thorization for  $700,000  per  year  for  surveys  and  studies  of 
stream  pollution  has  also  been  stricken  from  the  new  bill  in 
the  Interest  of  economy.  The  only  appropriation  now  sought 
to  be  authorized  is  the  sum  of  $250,000  per  year  for  expenses 
Incident  to  the  administration  of  the  act.  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  act  will  bo  administered  throuch  the  Uiolted  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Within  that  d. vision  a  board  is  pro- 
vided to  assist  m  administration.  It  will  consist  of  four  com- 
missioned engineer  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  be  experienced  in  sanitary  engineer- 
ing, and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army. 

This  bill  Is  the  culmination  of  26  j-cars  of  intensive  study  of 
stream  pollution  on  the  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
This  agency  has  been  working  with  the  States  in  the  solution 
of  health  problems  of  mutual  Interest  since  1830.  Better 
health  has  bet^n  obtained  without  Infrln.-^lng  upon  States' 
rights.  Based  upon  past  experience.  Federal  and  State  cocp- 
tration  Is  the  proper  method  for  handling  the  problem  of 
stream  pcllulion  rather  than  through  full  and  complete  Fed- 
eral control.  8.  685  seeks  to  handle  the  strcam-pollutlcn 
question  by  the  cooperative  method.  Tliofe  who  object  to 
this  measure  do  so  primarily  because  they  claim  its  provisions 
are  not  drastic  enough.    They  would  give  to  the  Federal  Gov- 


Service,  pointed  out  in  the  committee  hearinrzs  that  during 
the  last  5  or  6  years  a  great  Increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
amount  of  sewage-treatment  works  which  have  been  con- 
structed, many  of  which  were  made  possible  through  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  Data  collected  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
shows  that  55  percent  of  the  urban  population  of  the  country 
Is  served  by  sewage-treatment  plants,  representing  an  in- 
crease of  25  percent  In  sewage  treatment  during  that  period. 
Dr.  Parran  testified  that  more  progress  has  been  made  in 
municipal  pollution  abatement  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  6  years  than  in  the  preceding  25  years.  There  has 
not  developed  the  nece^-sity  to  resort  to  the  drastic  methods 
proposed,  for  example,  in  H.  R.  7971.  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  Muridt  bill,  even  if  we  were  willing  to  assume  that 
Congress  would  permit,  or  the  American  people  tolerate,  an 
unprecedented  surrender  of  States'  rights.  Fancy  if  you  will 
the  spectacle  of  the  Federal  Government  instituting  injunc- 
tion prcceedinss  against  a  State,  a  city,  coimty.  or  township, 
and  pc.siibly  the  imposition  of  a  fine  or  jail  sentence  against 
their  oflBcers  for  noncompliance  with  the  edict  of  a  Federnl 
agency.  I  am  not  convinced  that  those  who  bt-lieve  in  the 
sanctity  of  States'  rights  are  ready  to  adopt  that  type  of 
legLslation. 

Machinery  for  enforcement  already  exists  within  virtually 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  nuisance  of  pollution  may 
be  abated  by  injunction  proceedings  within  the  States  and.  in 
many  instances,  specific  penalties  are  prov:d:'d  for  those  who 
contaminate  our  waterways.  Supplementing  these  remedies 
will  be  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  States  acting  to- 
gether under  the  Interstate  compacts  authorized  by  the  Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress  for  the  putpcse  of  combating  the  alarm- 
ing Increase  in  water  pollution.  The  legislatures  of  the  States 
to  which  compacts  authorized  by  this  act  have  been  sub- 
mitted have,  without  hesitation,  ratified  them.  Notable 
among  the  compact  agreements  Is  the  Ohio  River  water  san- 
itation compact  between  the  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky. New  York.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Wtst 
Virginia. 

A  further  compelling  reason  again.st  the  neces.-^ity  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  as.«^^ume  the  extraordinary  control 
over  the  States  contemplated  by  the  Mundt  bill — even  if  we 
were  to  a.ssume  that  such  power  was  within  constitutional 
limitations — Is  the  willingness  of  local  bodies  and  industry 
within  afTected  areas  to  cooperate.  In  his  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  River.s  and  Harbors  Committee  In  support  of 
legislation  of  the  cooperative  rather  than  the  coercive  type. 
General  Parran  further  said: 

In  my  view,  the  States  and  Industries  will  be  glad  to  have  thl3 
Federal  as.=lstance  so  tl^at  a  few  years  In  thr  future.  Instead  of 
having  a  Job  which  l.s  50  percent  done,  we  shall  have  a  Job  which 
l.s  75  or  80  pt»rcent  done.  And  If  there  still  remnln  a  r?calcitr.int 
20  or  25  percent  which  is  not  willing  to  clean  up  as  a  roiult  of 
this  type  of  law.  then  I  think  will  be  the  time  to  consider  more 
stringent  regulatory  Federal  legislation. 

General  Parran  also  stated  that  in  New  York  S'ate  alone 
during  the  past  6  or  7  years  more  progress  has  been  made 
than  In  all  of  the  years  previously,  largely  as  a  result  of 
Federal  assistance. 

Judging  from  letters  recently  received  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  objection  to  S.  685  comes  principally  from  thc- 
Izaak  Walton  League.  While  this  organization  favors  the 
objectives  of  this  bill,  it  objects  to  cooperative  methods.  It 
insists  upon  drastic  Federal  control  and  appioves  of  enforce- 
ment by  Federal  injunction  proceedings  against  the  States, 
their  subdivisions,  and  Industry,  That  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  know  to  what  extent  legislation  similar  to  S- 
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The  function  of  an  editor,  as  I  ur.drrstand  U.  Is  to  d:sc\iss  the 
news  and  advocate  poUcle.-?  and  principles  hi  which  he  believes. 
In  so  doing  he  stimulates  dlscusoion  and  gets  people  to  thinking 
and  talking  about  matters  that  concern  them  and  vitally  aUect 
their  djuly  living. 

We  need  to  be  more  concerned  about  current  events  and  issues. 
We  need  to  exchange  .deas.  We  should  have  more  discussion  of 
public  affairs. 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech  are  precious  rights 
that  we  of  this  era  often  faU  to  appreciate.  In  many  lands  a 
meeting  like  we  are  holding  tonight  either  would  not  be  per- 
mitted or  government  agt'nts  v.ould  he  present  and  any  free  ex- 
prc&^lon  of  opinion  would  bo  ruthlesaly  suppressed. 

I  am  going  to  spea!<  briefly  about  our  preoent  national  situation 
as  I  see  it.  Then  I  shall  venture  to  offer  some  suiigestlons  re- 
garding a  few  of  the  "hot  potato"  Issues  the  Republicans  will  have 
to  handle  In  the  coming  campaign. 

The  United  States  Is  almost  the  only  great  Nation  In  which  a 
free  election  can  possibly  be  held  In  this  year  1940.  All  of  the 
others  are  at  war  or  ruled  by  dictators  or  both.  Our  own  country 
has  moved  toward  dictatorship  during  the  la.st  7  years.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  trend  .s  still  In  that  direction.  Derplte  some 
checks  and  Interruptions,  more  power  Is  constantly  being  central- 
17-«J  In  Washington.  Every  State  is  dept-ndeni  on  Fedenil  favors. 
Every  county,  city.  town,  and  8cho<)l  district  gets  the  consent  and 
approval  of  various  Federal  beards  and  omclals  before  embarking 
on  any  Important  project  Involving  the  expenditure  of  consider- 
able sums  of  money.  We  are  losing  the  ab.hty  and  with  It  the 
power  to  run  our  own  affairs  Our  elected  ctnclals  appear,  hat  In 
hand:  before  Federal  overlords  and  make  obeisance,  begging  for 
funds  their  communities  have  already  paid  In  taxes  or  will  have 
to  pay  in  the  future. 

What   Is  true  of  our  public  offlrlals  Is  also  true  of  btisfness  firms 

and   individuals      Literally   millions  of   people  look   to  Wushlngton 

for  succor  and  asclstance. 

-      And   what   about   Wa.'hlngton?     Any  observing  person  who  has 

been  there  In  recent  years  or  Is  at  all  familiar  with  national  affairs 


I  am  convinced  that  the  Government's  financial  situation  will 
prove  to  b"  the  most  Important  issue  of  the  campaign.  It  Is  the 
most  urgent  problem  before  the  country.  Ruin  Is  ahead  if  we 
cannot  reduce  expenditures  and  bring  the  BudFret  Into  balance. 

No  Individual,  family,  or  group  can  have  any  security  as  long  as 
the  Treasury  has  a  deficit  of  billions  every  year.  Businessmen  can- 
not make  plans  and  provide  new  Jobs  Workers  cannot  be  sure 
cf  holding  the  jobs  they  have.  Farmers  cannot  expect  stable 
prices  Owners  of  life  Insurance  and  savm-TS  cannot  have  any  idea 
what  their  holdings  will  buy  a  few  years  hence.  The  whole  social 
and  financial  structure  of  the  country  may  crash.  It  will  not  do 
for  the  Republicans  to  promise  to  balance  the  Budget  and  let  It 
go  at  that.  We  must  outline  pretty  definitely  how  we  propose  to 
do  It.  We  must  list  specific  economies  that  we  propose  to  put 
Into  effect. 

PATRIOTISM    DTyiAirOS    ECONOMY 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  economy  but  I  do  not  believe 
It  has  been  said  In  the  right  way.  It  should  be  tirged  not  a.s  a 
disagreeable  necessity  but  as  a  patriotic  coiu-so  to  pursue.  You 
cannot  make  me  believe  that  the  American  people  will  spurn  econ- 
omy If  they  are  convinced  that  loyalty  to  their  country  demands  it. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  face  the  fact  that  millions  of  families 
are  dependent  on  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  situation  will  not  be  changed  overnight.  F<ir  a  year  or  so  at 
least  the  Government  in  conjunction  with  States  and  local  com- 
munities will  have  to  disburse  considerable  funds  to  prevent  suf- 
fering. We  are  not  going  to  let  people  starve.  But  we  can  stop 
waste,  demobilize  the  political  bureaucracy  that  absorbs  so  much 
of  the  relief  funds,  and  see  that  help  gets  to  all  the  people  who 
really  need  It.  Relief  activities  should  be  organized  from  the  bot- 
tom up  instead  cf  irom  the  top  down,  as  at  present.  Hore  is  what 
I  mean.  Not  long  ano  the  city  manager  of  Cincinnati  declared  tlmt 
city  could  provide  more  adequate  relief  and  do  a  better  Job  with 
half  what  the  W.  P.  A.  was  .'^pending  th?re  If  the  money  could  be 
handled  by  local  agencies.  The  same  thing  Is  true  In  practically 
every    community. 

Cur  relief  problem  is  largely  due  to  unemployment.     What   do 


River  and  it.>.  tributaries  every  day.  Six  million  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries. 

The  time  was  when  the  Ohio  River  flowed  freely  and  thus 
created,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  natural  process  of  purification; 
but  it  is  now  a  series  of  navigation  dams  con.'^isting  of  more 
than  50  in  number.  Durmg  low  water  these  dams  retard  the 
flow  and  create  a  series  of  pools.  Near  the  larger  cities  they 
are  open  cesspools  and  from  such  places  thc:e  cities  derive 
their  water  supply.  I  am  sure  that  the  views  of  millions  of 
people  in  this  and  other  similar  areas  in  the  United  States 
are  more  to  be  considered  than  the  expressions  cf  cflBcers  of 
the  I^aak  Walton  LeaRue.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Rivers 
and  Harbcr.s  Committee,  the  general  manager  of  this  league, 
when  asked  as  to  the  membership  of  the  league,  stated: 

We  have  about  a.^.OOO  members  in  good  standing  We  have  about 
100000  that  c;ill  themselves  members  cf  the  Izaak  Walton  League, 
but  they  are  just  a  little  slow  in  paying  their  dues 

Otvicusly.  many  of  the  members  of  this  organization  do  not 
depend  for  their  v;ater  supply  upon  polluted  streams  nor  does 
the  protest  of  the  organization  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
the  entire  membership. 

Some  opponents  of  S.  685.  although  agreeing  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill,  have  urced  its  defeat  or  recommitment  for 
further  study.  This.  I  submit,  would  either  kill  stream- 
pollution  legislation  entirely  or  defer  further  consideration  for 
a  long  time.  In  the  light  of  the  long  years  of  study  given  this 
subject  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Army  engineers, 
further  delay  would  not  only  be  unwise  but  highly  dangerous. 
The  deplorable  conditions  existing  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  call  for  prompt  action.  To  delay  is  to  gamble  with 
the  lives  and  health  of  millions  of  people.  If  there  are  any 
imperfections  in  S.  68.5.  they  may  In  subsequent  years  be  cor- 
rected by  ConRre.«s.  but  the  entire  program  for  the  elimination 
of  stream  pollution  should  not  be  scuttled  bccau.se  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  methods  of  accomplLshment. 

ORCANI7ATION8   WHICH    HAVT   INDTCATTO  THEin   APPBOVAL   OF  IXalSLATTOM 

SIMILAR  TO  S.   fl8S 

Alob^mn  Department  of  Health 

American  Public  Health  A!-<<oclatlon. 

American  Snclrty  of  Civil  Engineers. 

American  Water  Works  Association. 

Arizona  State  Department  of  Health. 

Arkansas  State  Boaid  of  Health. 

Brewers'  A«soclHtlon  of  Greater  Cincinnati. 

Cnmp  Fire  Club  of  America. 

Chnmb<'r  of  Commprce  of  the  United  States. 

Cincinnati   (Ohio)   Board  of  Health. 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Colorado  Division  of  Public  Health. 

Conference  of  Slate  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of  North 
America 

Conference  of  State  and  Territorial  Health  OCBcero. 

Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers. 

Construction  League  of  the  United  States. 

Dnytcn  Busire.'.*^  and  Civic  Association. 

Delaware  Stite  B-  ard  of  Health 

Dl~.tr;ct  of  Columbia  Health  Department. 

EvansvlMr  dnd  )  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Florida  Section.  American  Public  Health  Aflsoctation. 

Oeneral  Health  Council  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

Great  Lnkfp  Biard  of  Engineers. 

Great  Lakes  Board  of  Engineers  and  Upper  Mlsslselppl  River 
Board  of  Engineers. 

Great  Miami  Valley  Taxpayers  Association. 

Greenup  (Ky  )   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Health  Offlcers  (Munlcpali  A.<»oclatlon. 

Idaho  Department  cf  Public  Welfare. 

Indiana  Bute  Board  of  Health. 

Interstate  Commission  on  Delaware  River  Basin. 

Jefferson  County.  Ky..  fiscal  court. 

Kaiiwifi  SUte  Board  ol  Uealtb. 
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N>irfolk  (Va  »  A.ssoclatlon  of  Commerce. 

Ohio  Chambtr  of  Commerce. 

Ohio  Conference  on  Scw.ige   ircatment. 

Ohio  State  Medical  A.ssoclatlon. 

Ohio  Valley  Conference  of  Food.  Drug,  and  Health  Offlciala. 

Ohio  Va'lev  Improvement  Association. 

Ohio  Vailev  Regional   Planning  Commission. 

Ohio   Valley   Water   Sanitation   Conlercnce. 

Oklahoma  D-partment  of  Public  Health. 

Public  Healtli   Federation.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Sanitary  engineering  division.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. 

South  Dakota  State  Board  of  Health. 

Southwestern  Ohio  Sportsmen  s  Club. 

Tennessee  EKpartment  of  Public  Health. 

Texas  Bofir-d  of  Health. 

Texas  State  Legislature. 

Texas  Water   and  Srwage  Conference. 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Board  of  Engineers. 

West  Virginia  State  Board  ol  Health. 

Wisconsin   State  Committee  on   Water  Pollution. 

Thirty-fauith  Annual  Conference  of  Slate  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers. 

Connecttcut  State  Water  Commission. 

American  Public  Health  A-ssoclation. 

American  InsUtute  of  Park  Executives  and  American  Park 
Society. 

Youngstown  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

J.  Spencer  Smith,  president  of  State  Board  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  New  Jersey. 

Boards  of  health  commis;  loners.  Great  Lakes  and  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  drainage  basin  sanitation  agreements. 

American  Fores-try  Association. 

Elngineering   Ntws  Record. 

Indiana  Department   of   Commerce   nnd   Industries. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  AssDciation.  Association  ol  Newsprint 
Manulacturers.    National    Papcrboard    Association. 

Kentucky  State  Medical  As.soclation. 

Virginia  State  Board  of  Health. 

Illinois  State  Sanitary  Water  Board. 

Iowa  State  Department  cf  Health. 

El  Paso-Hud-speth  County  Health  Unit. 

San  Antonio.  Tex..  C.  K.  Quin,  mayor. 

Illinois  S'ate  Sanitary  Water  Board, 

Ohio  State  Department  of  Hralth. 

Dr.  Fred  O  Flaherty,  professor  of  leather  research,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Independent   Petroleum  Association  of  America. 

Mississippi  Valley  Association. 

American  Mining  Congress 

National  Associnilon  of  Minufacturers. 

ManulucturloR  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  State*, 

Anthracite  In£tituie. 


Republican  Rally,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OK    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  A.  M.  PIPER 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  hereby  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Piper,  editor  of  the  Counril  Bluffs  Non- 
pareil, at  the  Seventh  Iowa  District  Republican  rally  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  February  8.  1940: 

Tonight  I  step  out  of  character  and  talk  to  you  face  to  face 
instead  of  through  the  columns  of  the  Nonpareil.  I  shall  try  to 
summarize  and  emphasize  some  of  the  things  I  have  been  saying 
in  print  about  national  alTairs. 
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received  assistance,  and  we  cannot  expect  their  support  If  they 
think  farm  benefits  will  be  discontinued  under  a  Republican 
administration.  We  cannot  dodge  this  issue.  The  farmers  will 
not  be  fooled  by  diiiserutlons  on  the  economy  of  abundance  and 
by  vague  promises. 

RTTAHf    GOOD    FEATtnOS    OF    A.    A.     A. 

I  don't  like  the  excessive  administrative  costs,  the  red  tape. 
regimentation,  and  some  other  features  of  the  A.  A.  A.  Perhaps  a 
better  plan  can  be  devised.  But  remember  this.  Republicans:  We 
haven't  thought  up  anything  ttetter  yet.  Therefore  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Republican  platform  should  guarantee  continuance  of 
soil -conservation  payments,  corn  loans,  and  other  A.  A  A.  features 
that  are  workin<^  satisfactorily,  at  least  until  greater  markets  for 
farm  products  can  be  developied. 

Probably  some  approprtationa  will  have  to  be  reduced.  The 
farmers  e.vpect  that.  Tlicy  realize  the  Government  cannot  keep  on 
going  In  the  red  year  after  year.  They  will  do  their  share  toward 
balancing  tlie  Buciret  for  they  are  Just  as  patriotic  as  the  rest  of  us 
but  they  do  not  propose  to  have  all  the  cuts  made  at  their  expense. 
We  must  assure  them  that  will  not  occur. 

I  now  come  to  a  subject  which  we  have  ignored  and  brtiehed 
asld"  too  long.  I  refer  to  our  foreign  policy.  Our  Nation  has  no 
consistent  foreign  policy  The  Republican  Party  mtist  formulate 
one  and  tell  the  country  what  it  Is.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  qualified 
to  discuss  this  Important  question  but  I  venture  a  few  observations. 
We  want  to  keep  out  of  the  war  and  we  intend  to  kerp  out  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  not  Indifferent  to  the  outcome  of  the 
6tru»;gle  now  going  on  In  Europe.  We  do  not  propose  to  send  any 
armed  forces  over:-eas  but  we  should  not  set  up  obstacles  that  would 
prevent  the  allies  from  securing  needed  supplies  In  this  country. 

The  whole  International  situatlcn  is  menacing  and  we  cannot  be 
oblivious  to  what  is  tran.<piring  beyond  the  seas.  Tlie  United  States 
Is  a  part  cf  the  world  and  must  participate  In  world  affairs  in  a 
nuuiner  consistent  with  our  rank  among  the  nations.  Our  next 
President  will  be  called  upon  to  make  many  crucial  decisions.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  know  by  what  principles  he  will  be  guided 
and  these  should  be  set  forth  clearly  In  the  platform  upon  which 


address  delivered  by  me  over  station  WOR,  New  York  City, 

February  22,  1940: 

American  citizens  and  friends  of  America,  after  a  year  and  a  half 
of  investigation  and  public  hearings  by  tlie  Dies  committee,  one 
fact  stands  out  above  all  others — ^the  subversive  movements  ema- 
nating from  Ma'^cow  and  Berlin  are  on  the  run.  The  old  subter- 
fuges and  the  old  appeals  no  longer  work.  Let  no  one  Jump  to  the 
conclusion,  however,  that  the  emissaries  of  Stalin  and  Hitler  have 
pone  out  of  business  here  or  that  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee 
io  finished. 

A  spirit  of  public  alertness  to  the  menace  of  these  foreign-con- 
trolled acencles  has  become  prevalent.  It  is  no  longer  safe  to  Join 
this  or  that  innocent-sounding  organization  without  further  luquiry 
Into  the  unseen  controls  that  are  manipulating  it  for  ulterior  pur- 
poses. It  Is  no  longer  safe  to  break  the  laws  of  this  country  on 
behalf  of  Russia  and  Germ.any.  The  Dies  committee  has  taught 
the  Innocent  dupes  and  the  guilty  lawbreakers  as  well  that  It  means 
business  In  exposing  to  the  Uijht  of  day  the  un-American  outfits 
that  have  so  long  operated  here  with  impunity  and  often  with  the 
official  blessing  of  the  New  Deal.  All  of  this  has  been  accompllEhed 
Without  Jeopardizing  even  in  the  slightest  degree  the  civU  liberties 
that  we  cherish  and  without  throwing  us  into  a  state  of  national 
hysteria.  True,  the  Communists  and  the  Nazis  have  tried  to  xise 
tlie  Bill  of  Right.^  fvs  a  shield  tor  their  attacks  upon  America.  They 
have  set  up  a  howl  that  their  democratic  rights  have  been  invaded. 
The  real  truth  is  that  the  exposure  of  the  alms  and  the  methods  of 
the  Communists  and  the  Nazis  has  done  much  to  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic rights  and  Instltutioivs  of  our  whole  people.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  greater  service  has  ever  been  performed  for 
the  pre.-^ervatlon  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  this  country  than  tlie  work 
of  exposure. 

The  odds  against  the  committee  have  often  been  great.  Every 
device  of  misrepresentation,  distortion,  and  smearing  at  which  the 
Communists  and  their  fellow  travelers  are  so  expert,  has  been  used 
against  the  committee.  There  Is  good  evidence  for  the  belief  that 
these  same  persons  have  expended  at  lea.st  five  times  the  money  the 
Dies   committee   has  had    at   Us   disposal   Just   for    the   purpose   of 
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The  functlnn  of  an  cclltcr.  as  I  understand  ir.  Is  to  dlsniss  the    ' 
news   and  advocate   policies   and   principles  in  v-hlch  he   believes. 
In  so  doinj?  he  stimulates  dlscuso'.on  ar.d  gels  people  to  thmhing 
and   talking  about  matters   that  concern  them  and   vitally  affect 
their  dally  living. 

We  need  to  be  more  concerned  about  current  events  and  Issues. 
We  need  to  exchange  .deas.  We  should  have  more  discussion  ol 
public  affairs. 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech  are  precious  rights 
that  we  of  this  era  oft^n  fall  to  appreciate.  In  many  lands  a 
metting  like  we  are  holding  tonight  either  would  not  be  per- 
mitted or  government  agents  v.ould  be  present  end  any  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  would  be  ruthlessly  suppressed. 

I  am  going  to  speak  briefly  about  our  present  national  situation 
aa  I  8*e  it.  Then  I  shall  venture  to  ofTcr  some  suggestions  re- 
garding a  few  of  the  "hot  potato"  Issues  the  Republicans  will  have 
to  hajidle  In  the  coming  campaign. 

The  United  Slates  Is  almost  the  only  great  ration  In  which  a 
free  election  can  possibly  be  held  in  this  year  1940.  All  of  the 
others  are  at  war  or  ruled  by  dictators  or  both.  Our  own  country 
has  moved  toward  dictatorship  dtirlng  the  last  7  years.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  trend  .s  still  In  that  direction.  Dcfplte  some 
checks  and  Interruptions,  more  power  is  constantly  being  central- 
iTCd  in  Washmifton.  Every  State  la  dependent  on  Federal  favors. 
Every  county,  city.  town,  and  school  district  gets  the  consent  and 
approval  of  various  Federal  boards  and  offlctals  before  embarking 
on  any  Important  project  Involving  the  expenditure  of  consider- 
able sums  of  money.  We  are  losing  the  ab.hty  and  with  it  the 
power  to  run  our  own  affairs.  Our  elected  caclals  appear,  hat  in 
hand:  before  Federal  overlords  and  make  obeisance,  begging  for 
lunds  their  communities  have  already  paid  In  taxes  or  will  have 
to  pay  In  the  future. 

What  Is  true  of  our  public  offlelals  Is  also  true  of  business  Arms 
and  individuals  Literally  millions  of  people  look  to  Washington 
for  succor  and   assistance 

And  what  about  Washington?  Any  observing  person  who  has 
been  there  In  recent  years  or  Is  at  all  familiar  with  national  affairs 
cannot  but  t>e  aware  that  chars  pervades  almost  every  branch  of 
cur  National  Government.  What  we  have  In  Washington  today  Is 
really  not  a  government  at  all  but  a  h"terogeneous  collection  of 
conflicting  b  )ards  and  bureaus  without  efficient  admlnl.stratlon. 
Power  runs  riot  Department  heads  are  often  figureheads.  Con- 
\^^gre«s  Is  bewildered.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  confusion  In  the 
>hUlt)nal  Capital  is  beyond  belief?  But  the  President  enjoys  It. 
In  hl»  Jackaon  Day  nddress  he  said  It  was  a  lot  of  fun. 

Do  you^ver  wonder  If  th?re  may  be  a  method  in  all  this  mad- 
ness? I  do.  I  think  that  subversive  forcer,  are  at  work,  secretly 
planning  the  destruction  of  our  free  Institutions  and  of  cur 
nattunul  etonomy. 

We  have  only  to  look  ubroad  to  st>e  what  has  happened  to  other 
peoples  whose  government  finances  reached  the  state  tow.ird  which 
we    are   rapidly    moving.     Without    exception    every    nation   whose 
-budget  has  gotten  out  of  control  has  become  a  dictatorship. 

Our  national  resources  developed  by  a  determined,  industrious. 
and  intelligent  people  in  150  years  of  individual  effort  have  enabled 
the  most  extravagant  and  wasteful  admlni.stratlon  In  our  history 
to  function  so  far  without  precipitating  a  catastrophe.  But  we 
know  that  spending  at  the  present  rate  cannot  be  continued  much 
linger. 

NATION'S   PR031EMS    rNSOL\-TD 

We  al.^o  know  that  the  problems  that  perplexed  and  dismayed 
the  Nation  8  years  ago  h.^ve  not  been  solved.  Anesthetics  and 
shots  in  the  arm  have  made  w^me  of  our  .sufferings  less  acute  but 
no  sound  recovery  has  b^-en  achieved.     The  Ne%v  b^^al  has  failtd 

This  fall  the  American  people  have  the  op{K)rtunity  to  start  the 
country  in  another  direction  It  is  the  duly  and  privilege  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  make  the  Issues  clear,  organize  an  effective 
campaign,  win  the  election,  and  restore  sanity  and  sound  govern- 
ment to  the  Nation  This  Is  a  fitting  and  appropriate  year  for 
6uch  a  crusade.  Just  80  years  ago  the  Republicans  won  their 
first  election  and  saved  the  country  from  disunion  and  di?;aster. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  rerount  the  progress  and  development  of 
•the  United  States  under  56  years  of  Republican  administrations 
b\it  I  siiall  forego  that  satisfaction  and  turn  my  attention  to  the 
task  that  is  before  us.     How  shall  we  proceed? 

First  let  me  say  that  it  will  not  be  enoufijh  to  dilate  on  the 
mistakes  of  the  present  administration  and  damn  the  New  Deal. 
We  have  something  vastly  more  difficult  and  important  to  do  than 
that  Something  that  will  require  the  best  brains  and  the  highest 
Intelligence  we  can  muster. 

Nor  will  It  be  sufBclent  to  promise  In  general  terms  to  give  the 
people  a  better  administration  of  their  affalts.  We  must  offer 
concrete,  constructive,  practical  plans  to  correct  mistakes  and  Im- 
prove conditions.  We  must  formulate  a  platform  that  will  Inspire 
confidence.  I  think  It  should  t>e  brief,  couched  in  wcrd.s  that 
everybody  can  understand  It  oucjlit  to  bt;  an  optimistic,  affirma- 
tive, living  document  worthy  of  a  great  party  and  a  great  nation. 
It  should  present  an  authentic  picture  of  the  great  future  that  can 
be  ours. 

We  must  nominate  candidates  for  the  various  offices  who  will 
command  support  and  create  enthusiasm.  We  have  such  men  In 
the  Republican  Party,  many  of  them.  The  candidates  for  the 
Republican  Presidential  nominations  are  able,  substantial  citizens 
eminently  qualified  to  preside  over  the  Govcrunieiit.  Whoever  Is 
nominated  will  be  supported  with  enthusiasm. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  l=sues  boldly  and  without 
equivocation.    This  Is  no  time  for  weasel  words. 


I  am  convinced  that  the  Government's  financial  situation  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  Important  issue  of  the  campaign.  It  Is  the 
most  urgent  problem  before  the  country.  Ruin  is  ahead  If  we 
cannot  reduce  expenditures  and  bring  the  Budget  Into  balance. 

No  individual,  family,  or  group  can  have  any  security  as  long  as 
the  Treasury  has  a  deficit  of  billious  every  year.  Businessmen  can- 
not make  plans  and  provide  new  Jobs.  Workers  cannot  t>e  sure 
cf  holding  the  Jobs  they  have.  Farmers  cannot  expect  stable 
prices  Owners  of  life  Insurance  and  sav'n':;B  cannot  have  any  Idea 
what  their  holdings  will  buy  a  few  years  hence.  The  whole  social 
and  financial  structure  of  the  country  may  crash.  It  will  not  do 
for  the  Republicans  to  promise  to  balance  the  Budget  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  We  must  outline  pretty  definitely  how  we  propose  to 
do  It.  We  must  list  specific  econotmes  that  we  propose  to  put 
Into  effect. 

PATRIOTISM    DEM.\NX)S    ECONOMY 

A  rreat  deal  has  been  said  about  economy  but  I  do  not  believe 
It  has  been  said  in  the  right  way.  It  should  be  urged  not  a.s  a 
disagreeable  necessity  but  as  a  patriotic  course  to  pursue.  You 
cannot  make  me  believe  that  the  American  people  will  spurn  econ- 
omy If  they  are  convinced  that  loyalty  to  their  country  demands  it. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  face  the  fact  that  millions  of  families 
are  dependent  on  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  situation  will  not  be  changed  overnight.  For  a  year  or  so  at 
least  the  Government  In  conjunction  with  States  and  local  com- 
munities will  have  to  disburse  considerable  funds  to  prevent  suf- 
fering. We  are  not  going  to  let  people  starve.  But  we  can  stop 
wa.ste.  demobilize  the  political  bureaucracy  that  absorbs  so  much 
of  the  relief  funds,  and  see  that  help  gets  to  all  the  people  who 
really  need  it.  Relief  activities  should  be  organized  from  the  bot- 
tom up  Instead  cf  from  the  top  down,  as  at  present.  Here  Is  what 
I  mean.  Not  long  atzo  the  city  manager  of  Cincinnati  declared  that 
city  could  provide  more  adequate  relief  and  do  a  better  Job  with 
half  what  the  W.  P.  A.  was  spending  thore  if  the  money  could  be 
handl-d  by  local  agencies.  The  same  thing  Is  true  In  practically 
every    community. 

Cur  relief  problem  is  larcelv  due  to  unemployment.  What  do 
Kepublican.s  propose  to  do  about  that?  The  only  answer  is  more 
Jots  in  private  industry.  We  must  release  American  enterprise 
from  the  tangle  of  oppressive  regulations  now  strangling  It.  We 
must  give  the  country  a  government  that  will  encourage  business 
expansion  under  reasonable  recnlatiorvs  instead  of  a  government 
that  treats  businessmen  as  public  enemies. 

The  National  Labor  Act  must  be  made  fair  to  both  employees 
and  employers.  The  Securities  Act  must  be  amended  to  release 
capital  for  investment  A  clear  comprehensive  plan  for  the  en- 
couragement of  business  is  perhaps  the  greatest  service  we  can 
render  our  country  in  this  campaign. 

.^merlc.in  youth,  many  of  whom  have  never  had  regular  Jobs, 
will  welcome  such  a  plan  and  enthusiastically  support  the  party 
that  offers  it.  Our  voung  folks  want  something  better  than  the 
N.  Y.  A  .  C.  C.  C  .  and  W.  P.  A.  They  want  the  kind  of  Jobs  a 
revival  of  business  will  provide.  It  is  up  to  us  to  convince  the 
country  that  business  will  be  given  a  fair  chance  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration.    We  must  stick  to  otir  guns  on  this  Issue. 

THE  FARM  PROBLEM 

The  farm  problem  Is  still  with  us.  It  Is  older  than  this  deprei- 
slon.  and  it  is  of  primary  concern  to  Iowa  and  the  Middle  West. 
Conditions  are  better  than  in  1932  and  1933  but  not  as  good  as  In 
1923  when  they  were  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  palliatives  now 
In  effect  are  helpful,  but  how  lone;  will  they  last?  Not  even  their 
most  zealous  proponents  know.  Certainly  the  problem  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  considered  solved  when  the 
whole  program  Is  dependent  upon  congressional  appropriations  for 
a  year  at  a  time  Look  at  the  present  situation.  The  House  has 
Just  passed  a  bill  redu-ing  appropriatlcn.s  by  nearly  half.  It  will 
be  weeks,  perhaps  months,  before  the  matter  Is  settled. 

Farmers  must  have  some  better  assurance  of  stability  than  the 
whims  of  Congressmen,  most  of  whom  represent  districts  In  which 
farming  as  we  kr.ow  it  Is  a  minor  occupation. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to 
formulate  a  farm  program  But  I  am  convinced  of  one  thing.  V.'e 
must  start  from  where  we  are  today,  not  where  we  were  10  or  29 
years  airo.  We  must  not  ask  the  farmers  to  surrender  the  advan- 
tages they  have  gained  for  something  even  more  uncertain.  The 
Federal  Government  has  started  to  help  the  farmers,  and  It  will 
have  to  continue  to  do  so.  Congress  has  put  Its  hand  to  the  plow, 
and  it  cannot  let  go. 

Farmers  constitute  the  only  large  group  In  the  country  who 
have  practically  nothing  to  say  about  the  prices  of  what  they  have 
to  sell.  Mantifacttirers  control  output  and  fix  the  prices  of  their 
goods.  Merchants  regulate  the  sr^e  of  their  stocks  and  sell  at 
fixed  prices.  Of  course  both  have  to  make  concessions  from  tune  to 
time  but  by  and  large  they  keep  production  and  prices  under 
pretty  good  control.  Industrial  and  other  workers  are  organized 
and  have  a  great  deal  to  "-ay  about  their  wages. 

But  the  farmer  has  to  read  the  papers  or  listen  to  the  radio  to 
find  out  the  prices  of  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  and  everything  else 
he  produces 

Just  suppose  that  Ford.  Chrysler,  and  General  Motors  had  to 
consult  the  papers  every  day  to  find  out  what  they  were  going  to 
get  for  their  automobiles.  Or  International  Harvester  had  to  call 
up  the  market  to  find  out  the  prices  of  com  planters,  ciiltivators. 
mowers,  binders,  and  tractors. 

Farmers  cannot  control  production  and  fix  prices  as  manufac- 
turers do.  There  are  too  many  of  them,  they  are  too  scattered, 
end  what  they  raise  depends  on  too  many  uncontrcllable  factors. 
Quite  naturally  they  turn  to  their  Government  for  help.    They  have 
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received  assistance,  and  we  cannot  expect  their  support  If  they 
think  farm  benefits  will  be  discontinued  under  a  Republican 
administration.  We  cannot  dodge  this  Issue.  The  fanners  will 
not  be  fooled  by  dissertations  on  the  economy  of  abundance  and 
by  vague  promises. 

SXTAnr    GOOD    FKATTniES    OF    A.    A..    A. 

I  don't  like  the  excessive  administrative  costs,  the  red  tape, 
regimentation,  and  some  other  features  of  the  A.  A.  A.  Perhaps  a 
better  plan  can  be  devised.  But  remember  this.  Republicans:  We 
haven't  thought  up  anything  better  yet.  Therefore  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Republican  platform  should  guarantee  continuance  of 
6oil-conser\-atlcn  payments,  corn  loans,  and  other  A.  A  A.  features 
that  are  working  satisfactorily,  at  least  until  greater  markets  for 
farm  products  can  be  developied. 

Probably  seme  appropriations  will  bave  to  be  reduced  The 
farmers  expect  that.  Tliey  realize  the  Government  cannot  keep  on 
going  In  the  red  year  after  year.  They  will  do  their  share  toward 
balancing  tl.e  Budret  for  they  are  Just  as  patriotic  as  the  re.st  of  us 
but  they  do  not  propose  to  have  all  the  cuU  made  at  their  expense. 
We  must  assure  them  that  will  not  occxir. 

I  now  come  to  a  subject  which  we  have  Ignored  and  brushed 
as'.d"  too  long.  I  refer  to  our  foreign  policy.  Our  Nation  has  no 
consistent  foreign  policy  The  Republican  Party  must  formulate 
one  and  tell  the  country  what  it  Is.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  qualified 
to  discuss  this  Important  question  but  I  venture  a  few  observations. 
We  want  to  keep  out  of  the  war  and  we  Intend  to  kerp  out  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  not  Indifferent  to  the  outcome  of  the 
6truv?gle  now  going  on  in  Europe.  We  do  not  propose  to  send  any 
armed  forces  oven-eas  but  we  shculd  not  set  up  obistacles  that  would 
prevent  the  allies  from  securing  needed  supplies  in  this  country. 

The  whole  International  situation  is  menacing  and  we  cannot  be 
oblivious  to  what  Is  tran.-piring  beyond  the  seas.  Tlie  United  States 
is  a  part  of  the  world  and  m\.isl  participate  In  world  affairs  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  our  rank  among  the  nations.  Our  next 
President  will  be  called  upon  to  make  many  crucial  decisions.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  know  by  what  principles  he  will  be  guided 
and  these  should  be  set  forth  clearly  in  the  platform  upon  which 
he  Is  elected. 

I  have  mentioned  only  four  or  five  of  the  Issues  that  will  be 
debated  during  the  campaign  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Our 
national  problems  are  many  and  great.  Some  of  our  people  are  so 
discouraged  they  think  our  problems  cannot  be  solved.  That  Is 
not  true.  Tlie  present  administration  has  demonstrated  Its  ina- 
bility to  achieve  a  solution.  That  is  why  we  have  chaos.  But  we 
can  solve  the  Nation's  problems  If  we  have  the  will  to  do  so.  I 
believe  the  Republican  Party  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 

BANISH     DEFEATISM 

Our  first  task  Is  to  drive  defeatism  out  of  the  country.  Re- 
publicp.r.s  hr>ve  restored  confidence  and  accomplished  v.hat  .seemed 
to  be  lmpo,s.<ible  manv  times  In  the  past.  Undfr  the  leadership  of 
Abrah.Tni  Ll'.xoln  Repu':l!carLs  reunited  a  divided  country.  After 
the  Civil  W.;r  Republican  administrations  guided  the  country 
through  a  gn-at  era  of  reconstruction  and  expansion. 

Some  of  us  here  ton'f ht  can  remember  the  depiestlcn  and  despair 
of  the  nlnetlf^s  McKln'.ey  was  elected  President  In  1806.  and  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  we  were  on  our  way  to  still  greater  achieve- 
ments All  of  us  ricall  how  quickly  Republican  administrations 
brought  order  out  of  chaos  reestablished  sound  government,  and 
restored  prosperity  after  the  World  War.  I  do  not  Ignore  or  condone 
the  mistakes  cf  the  latter  twenties,  but  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am 
standing  there  that  If  the  Republicans  had  won  the  1932  election 
the  deprtsi-ion  WuUld  have  been  over  and  prosperity  would  have 
returned  long  ago 

The  American  people  have  been  misled  during  the  la.«t  8  years,  but 
thev  are  coming  to  realize  that  a  Republican  administration  assures 
thiiT  better  busiress.  belter  living,  better  Jobs,  and  a  better  chance 
for  success  In  whatever  occupation  they  may  engage.  The  majority 
cannot  be  fooled  all  the  time.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be  deceived 
this  year. 

By  telling  the  people  the  truth,  by  presenting  practical  plans  to 
remedy  ccnditions.  by  nominating  candidates  of  character  and 
ability  we  can  wage  such  a  campaign  that  victory  will  be  a  certainty. 

This  Is  cur  year  of  opportunity.  Once  more  i*.  Is  for  Republicans 
to  lead  the  country  forward  to  greater  achievements. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 


address  delivered  by  me  over  station  WOR,  New  York  City, 
February  22,  1940: 

American  citizens  and  friends  of  America,  after  a  year  and  a  half 

of  investigation  and  public  hearings  by  the  Dies  committee,  one 
fact  stands  out  at>ove  all  others — ^the  subversive  movements  ema- 
nating from  Mw^cow  and  Berlin  are  on  the  run.  The  old  subter- 
fuges and  the  old  appeals  no  longer  work.  Let  no  one  Jump  to  the 
conclusion,  however,  that  the  emissaries  of  Stalin  and  Hitler  have 
pone  out  of  business  here  or  that  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee  . 
Li  finished. 

A  spirit  of  public  alertness  to  the  menace  of  these  foreign-con- 
trolled aeencles  has  become  prevalent.  It  Is  no  longer  safe  to  Join 
this  or  that  Innocent-sounding  organization  without  f  luther  Inquiry 
into  the  unseen  controls  that  are  manlpvilatlng  It  for  ulterior  pur- 
poses. It  Is  no  longer  safe  to  break  the  laws  of  this  country  on 
behalf  of  Russia  and  Germany.  The  Dies  committee  has  taught 
the  Innocent  dupes  and  the  guilty  lawbreakers  as  well  that  It  means 
business  In  exposing  to  the  Uijht  of  day  the  un-American  outfits 
that  have  so  loner  operated  here  with  Impunity  and  often  with  the 
official  blessing  of  the  New  Deal.  All  of  this  ha«  been  accomplished 
Without  Jeopardizing  even  In  the  slightest  degree  the  civil  liberties 
that  we  cherish  and  without  throwing  us  into  a  state  of  national 
hysteria.  True,  the  Communists  and  the  Nazis  have  tried  to  tise 
thf  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  shield  tor  their  attacks  upon  America.  They 
have  set  up  a  howl  that  their  democratic  rights  have  been  Invaded. 
The  real  truth  Is  that  the  exposure  of  the  alms  and  the  methods  of 
the  Communists  and  the  Nazis  has  done  much  to  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic rights  and  Instltutiuivs  of  our  whole  people.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  greater  service  has  ever  been  performed  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  this  country  than  tiie  work 
of  exposure. 

Tlie  odds  against  the  committee  have  often  been  great.  Every 
device  of  mlsrepresontatlon.  distortion,  and  smearing  at  which  the 
Communists  and  their  fellow  travelers  are  so  expert,  has  been  used 
against  the  committee.  There  Is  good  evidence  for  the  belief  that 
the.se  same  persons  have  expended  at  lea,st  five  times  the  money  the 
Dies  committee  has  had  at  Its  disposal  Jtist  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  pressure  on  Congress  to  bring  the  work  of  the  committee  to 
an  end  Tlie  record  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  one  of  a  lack 
of  cooperation  with  the  committee  and  its  work.  But  the  country 
and  the  Ccjngrc  ss  have  given  the  Communists,  the  Nazis,  their  fellow 
travelers,  and  the  New  Deal  forces  a  resounding  rebuke  in  the  over- 
whelming support  which  has  been  given  us.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  at  least  85  percent  behind  the  committee.  The  House 
of  Representatives  voted  17  to  1  In  favor  of  contmulng  the  work  of 
the  committee. 

The  Communist  and  Nazi  casualties  resulting  from  the  work 
of  the  Dies  committee  have  been  too  numerous  to  catalog  at 
this  time,  but  certain  outstanding  examples  v.lll  serve  to  show 
the  power  of  the  democratic  weapon  of  Investigation  and  ex- 
posure. 

The  latest  of  these  casualties  Is  WlUlam  Welner.  the  national 
financial  secretarv  of  the  Communist  Party.  Welner  has  been 
convicted  for  fraudulently  representing  himself  as  an  American 
citizen.  Welner  testified  bcrore  the  Dies  committee  that  he  was 
born  In  Atlantic  City,  and  In  so  doin^  committed  perjury.  In 
addition  to  being  the  national  treasurer  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Werner  has  been  the  he-.d  of  the  International  Workers  Order 
and  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  World  Totirists.  His  recent  con- 
viction follov.s  that  of  Browder  and  Fritz  Kuhn. 

If  the  law-enforcing  agencies  of  the  New  Deal  administration 
do  their  plain  duty,  there  will  be  more  convictions — scores  of 
them.  In  that  connection,  however,  I  must  point  out  one  In- 
stance of  the  shocking  situation  In  which  certain  new  dealers 
find  them-selves  with  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  sworn 
duty.  This  month,  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In  the  city  of  Detroit 
returned  Indictments  ar^alnst  a  group  of  Communists  and  Com- 
munist sympathizers  for  recruiting  soldiers  for  the  Spanish  civil 
war  on  American  soil  In  clear  violation  of  the  laws  of  this 
country.  After  a  few  days,  the  present  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mr  Robert  H.  Jackson,  threw  these  indictments 
out.  When  we  look  at  the  record,  the  answer  to  his  extraordinary 
course  of  action  will  become  plain.  On  August  4.  1938,  the  Dally 
Worker,  official  newspaper  of  the  Communist  Party,  carried  the 
following  headline:  'Peace  March  Is  Endorsed  by  Jackson."  In 
the  article  which  appears  underneath  this  caption,  we  read: 
"The  march  will  be  led  by  more  than  200  veterans  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Brigade."  Earl  Browder.  convicted  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party,  testified  before  the  Dies  committee 
that  more  than  CO  percent  of  the  veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Brigade  were  members  of  the  Communist  Party.  We,  there- 
fore, have  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  the  present  Attorney 
General  of  tlie  United  States  having  been  one  of  the  endorsers 
of  the  parade  which  was  led  by  veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade.  This  highest  law-enforcement  cfflclal  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  dl.squallfied  himself  to  prosecute  those 
who  had  Illegally  recruited  these  Communist  soldiers  whose  parade 
he  publicly  endorsed. 

On  January  23  of  this  year  I  announced  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy would  shortly  fold  up  and  go  out  of  business.  Tliat  pie- 
diction  was  fulfilled  In  a  little  more  than  a  week.  Tto  American 
league  thus  became  the  chief  casualty  frcm  the  work  of  the  Dies 
committee.  A  year  p.^,o  this  Communist-dominated  organliiation 
which  professed  an  Interest  In  peace  and  democracy  was  c. aim- 
ing adherents  totaling  seven  and  a  half  million  people.  When  the 
spotlight  of  the  Dies  committee  was  turned  upon  it,  the  Anierlcan 
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league  could  not  stand  the  cxpo5aire  The  members  of  the  Dies 
committee  wen-  denounced  as  follo^*■ers  of  "sordid  procedures  when 
we  expoeed  the  fact  that  563  tax-supportPd  employees  of  the  New 
Deal    were    listed    among    the    members    of    the    Moscow-controlled 

American  league.  ^  ^  ^  . 

In  the  ca>e  of  the  American  Leas^ue  for  Peace  and  Democracy  and 
also  in  the  caae  of  other  transmlwlon  belts,  the  Communists  dis- 
solved the  cnranlzatlon  for  the  purpose  of  starting  all  over  again 
Already  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Dfmocracy  is  being 
fcilowed  up  with  committees  for  democratic  rls^hts  and  with  keep 
America  out  of  war  committees."  the  latter  featuring  the  slogan 
"The  Yanks  are  not  coming  "  The  Communist  Party.  It  Is  evi- 
dent has  not  gone  out  of  the  bU5iness  of  running  front  organlza- 
tloiis  It  is  only  changing  fronts  Both  the  policies  and  the 
personnel  of  the  old  organizations  have  been  carrietl  over  Into  the 
new      It  Is  clear  that  the  Dies  committee  must  stay  on  the  Job  to 

continue  the  work  of  exposure.  ^^„ 

Today  I  am  going  to  venture  another  prediction:  The  American 
Youth  Congress  faces  earlv  dlss<^lutlon.  Two  weeks  ago  this  Com- 
munlst-contrtJlled  group,  professing  to  represent  the  Interests  of 
millions  of  American  young  people,  held  a  gathering  In  Washington 
with  more  than  3.000  delegates  attending.  At  this  gathering  it  was 
demonstrated  beyond  any  possibility  of  further  doubt  that  the 
Communists  are  In  complete  control  of  the  organization.  From 
start  to  finish.  In  all  of  Its  deliberations,  this  gathering  of  the 
American  Youth  Congress  followed  out  the  line  laid  down  for  it 
by  the  Communist  Party  and  Its  overlords  in  Moscow.  The  voice 
of  the  American  Youth  Congrrss  Is  and  always  has  been  the  voice 
of  Stalin  Tlie  President  of  the  United  States  was  indulging  in  a 
pUce  of  extraordinary  understatement  when  he  described  one  of 
the  Youth  Congress  resolutions  as  "unadulterated  twaddle. '  It  was 
somethin-r  far  more  dcr.nite  thr.n  that:  it  was  the  rigidly  prescribed 
echo  of  Moscow's  foreign  policy. 

The  cfl-sualtles  from  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee  are  not 
limited  to  the  front  organl/^tlons  of  the  Communist  Party.  Evi- 
dence has  been  presented  to  the  committee  which  Indicates  the 
earlv  dissolution  of  the  Stiver  Shirt  Lesion  of  America.  This 
Hltler-svmpathlzln?,  Nazl-aplng  organlratlon  of  one  of  our  own 
little  "fuehrers"  has  not  been  able  to  stand  the  light  of  full 
publicity      It  has  found  the  going  too  tough. 

At  thU  point  I  must  reiterate  that  the  Work  of  the  Dies  committee 
would  have  been  made  far  easier  if  the  New  Deal  administration 
had  not  8<-)  often  made  lt«^lf  the  official  or  unofScial  sponsor  of  the 
verv  Communl.st  groups  which  the  Dies  committee  was  trying  to 
Investigate  I  have  already  cited  the  Instance  In  which  the  Solicitor 
Oeneral  of  the  United  Slates,  now  the  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Robert 
H  Jackson,  publiclv  endorsed  a  parade  led  by  the  veterans  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.  That  parade  was  under  the  general 
auspices  of  the  now  defunct  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
rac\-  I  can  also  cite  the  fact  that  Mrs  Roosevelt  sponsored  the 
lenders  of  the  American  Youth  Congress  when  they  appeared  to  tes- 
lifv  before  the  Dies  committee.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  entertained  at  the 
White  House  leaders  of  the  American  Student  Union  when  they 
were  witnesses  before  our  committee.  In  December  1939.  when  the 
American  Student  Union  held  Its  annual  convention  In  Madi.«on. 
Wis  and  went  whole  hog  for  the  Communist  Party  "line."  that 
convention  was  opened  with  the  reading  of  greetings  from  the 
Preslr'ent  of  the  United  States.  The  National  Negro  Congress, 
another  of  the  front  organizations  named  In  the  D'.es  committee 
report  has  boa.-^ted  the  prestige  of  having  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Mr  Ickes.  address  Its  annual  convention.  Mr.  Ickes  is 
honorary  national  chairman  rf  the  Spansh  Refugee  Relief  Cam- 
paign which  the  Dies  committee  rept^rt  named  as  one  of  the  Com- 
munist Partvs  front  organizations  I  could  recite  a  much  longer 
U<5t  of  the  occasions  when  nationally  prominent  new  dealers  have 
lent  their  official  blessing  and  prestige  to  Communist  gatherings. 
For  a  long  time  It  has  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  that 
any  gathering  of  national  scope  by  organizations  that  are  Com- 
munist fronU  or  Communist  trtinsmit-sion  belts,  has  not  been 
opened  with  greetings  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
from  one  of  his  Cabinet  members,  or  that  has  not  been  addressed 
sympathetically  by  a  New  Deal  leader 

The  final  desperate  effort  to  discredit  the  Dies  committee  and  to 
prevent  Its  continuation  was  organized  around  a  series  of  forged 
Utters  The  sU^n'  of  these  bogtis  documents  is  so  well  known  to 
the  American  public  that  I  will  not  go  into  It  at  the  present  time. 
except  to  say  that  the  Individuals  who  secured  the  forged  letters 
for  use  on  the  floor  of  the  House  cf  Representatives  have  always 
be«n  well  known  as  ardent  new  dealers. 

Bu'  of  one  thing  the  American  people  may  be  assured  The  Dies 
committee  Is  fimi  In  its  determination  not  to  be  intimidated  or 
frightened  from  the  course  of  exposing  all  the  un-American  agents 
who  have  bet-n  striking  at  the  foundations  cf  otu-  Government 
and  society  in  the  intere.sts  of  Moscow  and  Berlin.  This  country 
and  our  institutions  are  still  the  most  promising  of  all  the  age- 
old  efforts  of  man  to  build  a  free  and  prosperous  society.  Regard- 
less of  the  political  fashions  abroad,  we  do  not  Intend  to  tolerate 
commtmism.  fascism,  or  nazi-ism  here.  The  American  flag  and  all 
that  it  stands  for  will  ccnttnue  to  fly  triumphantly  after  all  the 
alien  and  modern  totalitarian  s>-stenis  of  Europe  have  been  forever 
d.scre<li:ed  and  have  perished  from  their  own  failures. 

"\Ve.  as  frec-lovlng.  God-fearing  Americans.  Intend  to  preserve  for 
all  time  to  come  not  only  our  form  of  Government  but  also  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  the  Infinite  pcasibllil.es  so  clearly  guaran- 


teed under  our  Gcvemment  Let  us.  therefore,  dedicate  curselvc* 
anew  to  the  principles  of  real  and  true  Americanism  on  this  the 
birthday  of  the  first  President  of  our  beloved  Nation. 

American  Youth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  AIUERT  REESE,  OF  NEWBL^RGH,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
received  by  me  from  Mr.  Albert  Reese,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.: 

NEWDtracH.  N.  Y..  February  19.  1940. 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  being  hls.«;ed  by  the  right  people, 
who  In  this  case  were  the  left  people.  This  Youth  Congress  bunkum 
has  annoyed  me  no  end  for  several  years,  out  of  all  proportion,  no 
doubt,  to  Its  real  Importance.  When  Margery  was  at  Barnard  Col- 
le*e  she  was  president  of  the  dormitories  during  her  senior  year 
(1937-38)  and  her  onranlzation  (like  every  other  one  there)  was 
constantly  under  pressure  from  the  very  articulate  and  aggres.sivo 
Communist  groups,  which  tried  to  control  everything  in  the  way  of 
"public  opinion  ••  The  native  American  students,  who  accepted  our 
institutions  as  a  matter  cf  course,  saw  no  particular  reason  to  make 
the  effort  necessary  to  voting  down  and  silting  on  these  noi.'y 
minorities;  the  result  being  that  a  handful  of  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  would  elect  Rebecca  Leftoverkewicz  a  delegate  to 
the  Youth  Congress  and  Rebecca  would  lift  her  strident  voice  at  the 
conclave  as  representing  "A  thousand  students  of  Barnard  College." 
whereas  in  fact  she  represented  about  20.  The  .^ame  thing  hap- 
pened all  over  the  United  States,  and  the  First  Lady,  who  ought  to 
have  known  better,  swallowed  them  hock,  line,  and  sinker. 

What  these  vociferating  youth,  demanding  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000,000.  really  need  is  a  soimd  paddling  with  24-inch 
cypre.^s  .shingles.  Only  yesterday  one  of  our  best  columnists  said 
about  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  Discussing  the  subject  of  the 
remc\*al  of  discipline  and  authority  from  the  education  of  children, 
which  supposedly  releases  their  natural  goodness  and  spontane- 
ously creates  good  ideas,  he  wrote: 

"The  fact  is.  however,  that  If  you  remove  authority  and  discipline 
and  tradition,  what  you  create  Is  an  unsatisfied  need,  a  vacuum, 
which  Is  then  filled  by  some  other  tradition  and  some  other  form 
of  authority.  Thus  you  emancipate  the  young  from  the  alleged 
tyranny  of  their  own  elders  and  before  you  know  It  they  are  hypno- 
tized by  an  alien  tyranny.  You  teach  them  to  believe  that  their 
own  moral  and  political  and  religious  tradition  is  an  outworn. 
Idolatrcus  superstition,  and  before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson  they 
are  worshipping  the  Idols  set  up  elsewhere."  And  the  Idols  set  up 
elsewhere  do  not  compare  very  favorably  with  the  principles  we  find 
in  the  Declaration  and  the  Bill  cf  Rights. 


Water-Pollution  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OK  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21,  1940 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  intensive 
efforts  have  been  made  to  find  practical  and  successful 
methods  for  the  eLminatlon  of  pollution  in  the  streams  and 
coastal  waters  of  the  United  States.  Congress  has  enacted 
stringent  measures  for  dealing  with  oil  pollution,  and  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  laws  have  been  passed  pertaining 
to  pollution  of  all  kinds. 

All  of  these  laws  have  been  of  a  more  or  less  drastic  type, 
providing  for  fines,  penalties,  and  injunction  proceedings. 
For  several  decades  our  court  records  have  been  burdened 
with  litigation  over  attempts  to  enforce  the  laws,  but  no 
abatement  of  pollution  has  resulted.    In  fact,  the  record  shows 
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that  the  greatest  pollution  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
Slates  having  the  most  strinpent  laws  against  pollution. 

Six  years  ago  a  new  program  was  inaugurated  for  dealing 
with  this  problem.  F.n&i  and  penalties,  injunctions,  and 
other  harsh  methods  were  net  applied,  but  instead  loans  and, 
in  some  instances,  grants  were  made  through  the  P.  W.  A. 
As  a  result,  more  pollution  abatement  has  been  secured  within 
the  last  6  years  than  in  all  time  previous  thereto. 

These  loans  and  grants  were  made  on  the  advice  cf  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  P.  W.  A.  is  not  taking  on  any 
more  work  of  this  character,  but  the  R.  P.  C.  has  arranged 
to  make  .<^uch  loans  as  provided  in  S.  685,  the  pending  Barkley- 
Parsons-Spcnce  stream  pollution  abatement  bill. 

Unfortunately  the  Izaac  Walton  League  is  using  its  influ- 
ence to  defeat  the  bill  for  those  loans  made  from  the  R.  F.  C. 
because  the  bill  fails  to  provide  penalties  or  punishment  of 
some  kind  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law.  If  the  league 
succeeds  the  matter  will  be  just  as  it  has  been  for  20  years  or 
more  with  stringent  laws  in  every  State  but  unenforced  and 
unenforcable. 

The  national  headquarters  of  the  Izaac  Walton  League  has 
issued  a  statement  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  de- 
scribing the  Mundt  bill,  and  advocating  that  the  BarkJey  bill 
be  defeated.  One  question  and  answer  in  tliis  statement  is  as 
follows- 

Question  Does  the  Mundt  bill  extend  the  authority  of  the  FVderal 
Government  to  every  little  tributary  in  the  country? 

Answer.  The  JurlBdlctlon  of  the  Mundt  bill  Is  limited  to  navigable 
waters. 

Now  what  is  the  effect  of  this  provision?  One  illustration 
only  is  sufficient  to  prove.  The  Beaver-Mahoning  Valley  is 
perhaps  the  second,  or  third  greatest  industrial  valley  in  the 
United  States.  Congress  has  refused  to  make  it  a  navigable 
stream.  It  empties  a  tremendous  amount  of  indu.'=trial  waste 
into  the  Ohio  River  which  is  a  navigable  stream.  It  is  exempt 
under  the  Mundt  bill.  Hundreds  of  other  rivers  would  be 
exempt. 

Another  question  and  answer  of  the  Izaac  Walton  League  is 

as  follows: 

Question.  Would  the  Mundt  bill  require  pollution  to  be  eliminated 
Unmediatcly  upon  th^'  passage  of  the  biU? 

Answer  No;  It  outlaws  the  spread  of  future  pollution  Immedi- 
ately, but  gives  a  2-year  period  of  grace  for  existing  pcUution 
before  anything  need  bo  done,  and  states  that  "a  reasonable  time 
sl:all  be  allowid  for  completion  of  treatment  works"  which  are 
started  within  thl.s  pericd.  It  further  provides  that  when  neces- 
sity can  be  shewn  to  the  satl.'-facticn  of  the  chief  cf  engineers  after 
a  public  hvaring.  that  a  5-year  extension  of  t;m"  may  be  granted; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  following  the  same  procedure. 
"such  further  extension  of  time  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary." 

This  quc:st:on  and  answer  is  entirely  misleading,  jus  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  Mundt  bill.  H.  R.  7971.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reference  whatever  in  that  bill  to  authorize  any 
such  statement  or  conclusion  as  that  embraced  in  this  ques- 
tion and  answer.  Page  5  of  the  bill,  lines  9  to  14,  provides  for  a 
5-year  extension  cf  time  to  discover  methods  for  dealing  with 
those  types  of  pollution  for  which  there  is  no  known  remedy. 
There  arc  only  two  or  three  known  industries  under  this  head. 
On  page  6.  lines  4  to  10,  provision  is  made  for  cities  to  have 
further  time  where  they  have  exhausted  their  constitutional 
limitation  of  taxation,  but  both  of  these  provisions  arc  killed 
en  page  11,  section  11,  lines  7  to  11,  in  the  following  language: 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
In  any  manner  the  rights  of  any  person  or  public  b(-dy  to  bring 
actions  for  damage  on  acrount  of  the  pollution  of  any  waters  or 
for  the  abatement  of  such  pollution. 

Tlie  he-ad  of  the  Izaac  Walton  League  is  trying  to  make 
the  Izaac  Walton  Leaguers  beheve  that  he  is  placing  police- 
men on  everj-  corner  with  a  big  stick  to  knock  the  pol- 
luters hell,  west,  and  crooked,  and  at  the  same  time  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  polluters  by  trying  to  make  them 
believe  that  the  Mundt  bill  will  not  hurt  them,  which,  of 
course,  it  will  not.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  copy  of 
the  Izaac  Walton  League  bills  that  have  been  enacted  in  every 
State,  and  which  is  now  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  books  of 
each  of  the  40  States. 


Wheeler-Lea  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26,  1940 


T  t-riMKR.      FROM       MISSISSIPPI       RIVER      SYSTEM      CARRIERS' 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  rcmaiks.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  letter  from  the 
Mississippi  River  System  Carriers'  Association  regarding  the 
Wheeler-Lea  bill: 

Mississippi  RrvEH  System  Carriers'  Associatton, 

Chicago,  III.,  February  21,  1940. 
The  Honorable  V.  F.  Harrington, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  situation  affecting 
the  present  status  of  the  Wheeler  bill  and  the  Lea  bill,  now  in  the 
hand-s  of  conference  committee  of  the  Kou-sc  and  Senate. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  are  so  many  controversial  features  In  these 
two  bills  that  if  any  action  is  taken  in  conference  It  will  undoubt- 
edly be  to  brlHEc  out  an  entirely  new  bill,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  Euch  a  bill  will  of  necessity  be  substantially  different  from 
either  of  the  two  bills  we  are  writing  to  urge  that  you  use  your 
influence  to  prevent  hasty  action  on  such  a  conference  bill,  and 
hope  that  you  will  have  steps  taken  so  that  at  least  30  days  will 
pass  before  this  bill  is  voted  upon  after  it  Is  reported  from  con- 
ference. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  tho  conference  bill  should  not  fall 
to  include  the  four  amendments  which  were  added  to  the  Lea  bill 
when  it  was  pas-sed  in  the  House. 

We  will  appreciate  very  much  your  favorable  action  In  tills 
regard. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mississippi  Rfveh  System  Carriers'  Association, 
A.  C.  Ingersoll,  Secretary  arid  Treasurer. 


What  Goes  On  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  26,  1940 


RADIO      ADDRESS       BY       HON.       WTLLIAM      J.       iCLLER.       OF 

CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  yesterday  over  the  radio: 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  monthly  broadcast  on  January  25,  1 
stated  tliat  I  would  devote  the  full  30  minutes  of  this  month's 
broadcast  to  a  discussion  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
It  was  my  understanding  at  that  time  that  consideration  of  a  reso- 
lution to  continue  this  act  would  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  some  time  In  March,  foUowlng  the  enactment  of 
the  routine  approj^riat'on  bilLs. 

For  some  undisclosed  rea.son  the  leadership  of  the  House  decided 
to  bring  this  resolution  up  at  once,  and  it  was  called  up  last  Mon- 
day. Instead  of  presenting  this  subject  to  you  as  something  to  be 
considered  later,  as  I  had  intended  to  do.  I  will  have  to  present  it 
as  a  matter  on  which  the  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
pa.^sed. 

OfQcially  the  rcpclution  to  continue  the  power  of  the  President 
to  negotiate  additional  trade  agreements  is  known  as  "An  act 
extending  the  auihcrity  of  the  President  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1936,  as  amended."  As  you  already  know,  this  bUl 
passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  216  to  168. 

Before  going  Into  a  discussion  of  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties  It 
might  make  my  presentation  clearer  If  I  made  a  few  general  obser- 
vations. First  cf  all,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  citizens  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  to  a 
certain   extent.     By    that   I   mean   we   believe   th^at   the   American 
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countrlej  than  w: 


^.,y^  ro-.-— .de-''ca*T  ccuntri-      This  Ftaterr.ent  Is       that    trade    treaties   lead    to   peaceful    rrlaticns    betwer.n    nations, 
.t   Vt    ,."wf.!i    tn'rPrkll    that    several    cf    the   larger       M^re  ccuntrU-s  in   Europe  and  Asia  arc  now  at  war  than  at  any 
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worklnsman.  American  Industry,  and  the  American  farmer  must  be 
protected  from  Imports  coming  into  this  country  from  nations  hav- 
ing low  wai;e  scales  and  poor  working  conditions  If  that  be  true, 
the  question  reaolves  itself  In  dett-rmlnlng  who  shall  decide  what 
the  tariff  rates  should  be  and  how  this  determination  should  be 
made  While  It  is  true  that  the  question  of  tariff  versus  free  trade 
has  been  a  political  controversy  for  years,  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  present  trnde-treaty  act  should  be  continued  for  an- 
other 3  years  is  of  such  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
that  partisanship  should  not  be  a  factor  In  that  decision  With 
the  Importance  rt  the  problem  in  mind,  I  reached  my  decision 
without  political  consideration. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  of  the  cplnlcn  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Treaty  Act  wcu:d  work  out  to  cur  b?st  Inti-rcst.  During  the  pa-.t 
a  years  I  have  devoted  more  time  and  study  to  the  subject  of  tariff 
letj'slation  and  trade  tr»ailcs  than  I  have  to  any  o*Uer  legislative 
maUer  I  recently  completed  a  reading  cf  the  20  volumes  of  testl- 
n.<  ny  presented  to  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Meani?  Ccnimlttee  while 
they  were  con.'^ldcring  whether  or  not  this  lepislution  should  be 
continued  I  finally  concluded  that  the  22  trade  treaties  that  we 
hftve  negotiated  ar.d  signed  with  21  nstlcns  were  not  reciprocal; 
that  we  were  giving  away  a  great  deal  more  than  w  •  were  receiving. 
aiid  !f  the  act  is  to  be  ccntinued.  it  should  l>e  amended  as  I  will 
cxpliiln  in  a  few  mlnutps. 

It  was  pointed  cut  during  the  hearings  to  which  I  have  referred, 
that  the  Republican  Party,  on  numerous  rccaslons,  advocated  re- 
ciprocal-trade treaties,  and  that  President  WiUiom  McKinley  was  a 
great  rxpoi.ent  of  such  treaties  I  w;)Uld  like  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  President  McKmley  put  certain  restrictions  on  his  pro- 
posal, which  have  not  been  obsorved  in  the  22  treaties  we  have 
thus  far  consummated.  In  di  cu?s:ng  the  subject  of  trade  treaties. 
McKinley  said,  and  I  quote:  'The  end  in  view  is  always  to  be  the 
opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the  pro.lucts  cf  our  country  by 
granting  concessions  to  the  products  cf  ether  lands  that  we  need 
and  cannot  prcduce  ourselves,  and  which  d  j  not  involve  any  loso 
of  labor  to  cur  own  people  but  tend  rather  to  Increase  their 
emplovment  "  I  certainly  would  favor  reciprocity  of  the  kind  advo- 
cated by  Prcsid"nt  McKinley  which  gees  hand  in  bird  with  and 
supplements  rather  than  supplants  the  traditional  American  pro- 
tective  tar.ff  policy  with   respect   to  competitive   imports. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  existing  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
men^.s  Art  is  uncorstitutional.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  cannot 
say  definitely  whether  it  is  or  not.  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
you  that  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  attempted  to  prevent  our 
courts  from  ever  ptasslng  en  the  question  of  cciistitutionallty.  and 
this  is  how  it  was  done:  Tliey  simply  inserted  m  section  2  of  the 
Trade  Treaties  Act  this  apparently  innocuous  provision:  "The  pro- 
Visions  cf  sections  333  and  516  (b)  of  the  Taiilf  Act  of  1930  shall 
not  apply  to  any  article  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  which 
Into  the  United  States  a  foreign  trade  agreement  has  been  con- 
cluded pursuant  to  this  act.  or  to  any  prov.sicn  of  any  such  agree- 
nifnt."  The  effect  of  this  provision  insofar  as  it  refers  to  section 
51G  (b)  is  to  take  away  from  Ainerlcen  producers  the  r;-ht  which 
they  otherwise  would  have  had  under  that  section  to  litigate  mat- 
ters arlsli.g  out  of  trade  treaties,  including  the  question  of  their 
constitutionality.  This  particular  provision  of  the  act  was  inserted 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  at  the  instance  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  was  not  considered  either  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee or  by  the  S.nate  Finance  Committee.  The  chairman  cf  the 
Finance  Comimttee  [Senator  Harrison!  offered  the  amendment,  and 
It  was  called  to  his  attention  that  Its  effect  would  be  to  divest 
AmeriCi^.n  producers  of  their  right  to  litigate  matters  arising  cut  of 
iieaties.  His  reply  was:  '"That  is  what  we  intend  to  do,  since  we 
want  no  Interference  or  delay  from  domestic  interests." 

During  the  debate  on  the  question  of  continuing  the  Trade  Treat- 
ies Act  reference  was  frequently  made  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  You  will  undoubtedly  recall  that  the 
Bmoot-Hawley  Act  contained  a  so-called  flexible  provision  giving 
the  President  the  power  to  raise  or  lower  tariff  rates  to  the  amount 
of  50  percent. 

In  view  of  the  enthusiastic  approval  given  to  the  reciprocal-trade 
treaties  recently  negotiated  by  Congre.vman  Doughton.  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Mean.-;  Committee,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hxill.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  what  these  gentlemen  said 
atK^ut  the  flcxble  provi.^icn  rf  the  Smoot-H.iwley  Act  I  quote  Mr 
DoucirroN:  •'The  administrative  features  are  subversive  of  our  sys- 
tem. Id.a.  ard  ideals  of  government,  and  if  enacted  into  law 
will  te  a  violation  of  the  fundiimental  principles  upon  which  It 
rests.  The  fathers  who  framed  the  Constituticn,  wisely.  In  my 
opinion,  left  to  C ;'ngress  the  Initiating  and  cnrxcting  cf  laws  raising 
revenue.  The  flexible  provision  giving  the  President  the  pwwer  to 
raise  or  lower  tariff  rates  to  the  amount  of  30  percent  renders 
nugatory  in  spirit  ar.d  practical  effect  this  provision  cf  the  Ccn- 
FTltut.on  In  my  ( p.nlcn  we  have  gone  a  long  way  too  far  already, 
in  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  executive  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Secretary  Hull,  sp>e:.klng  on  the  same  subject,  said  as  follows:  "It 
Is  clearly  unsound,  unwise,  impracticable  subversive  of  the  plain 
functions  of  Congress,  and  should  be  speedily  repealed  The  pro- 
posed enlargement  and  broad  expansion  of  the  provisions  and  func- 
tions of  the  flexible-tariff  clause  Is  astounding  It  is  undoubtedly 
iinctmstitut'.onal.  and  is  violative  of  the  functions  of  the  American 
Congress.  Not  since  the  countries  wrenched  from  an  English  king 
the  power  and  authority  to  control  taxation  has  there  been  a 
transfer  of  the  te.xmg  p.^wer  back  to  the  head  of  the  Government  on 
•  basis  so  broad  and  so  unhmittd  as  is  proposed  in  this  pending 


bill.     As  has  been  said  on  former  cccaslons.  this  Is  too  much  power 
for  a  bad  man  to  have  or  for  a  good  man  to  want." 

I  thii.k  it  Is  fair  to  say  at  this  point  that  several  tariff  rates 
TTrltf.en  into  the  Smoct-Hawley  Act  were  too  high,  in  light  of  world 
conditions,  as  thev  existed  at  that  time  but  it  is  certainly  unfair  to 
say  that  the  Smoot-IIawley  Tariff  Act  brought  ab;iut  the  present 
c'cpresnon  which,  as  a  m.attcr  of  fact,  started  9  months  before  the 
Smoot-Hawlcy  Act  was  even  considered  by  Ccngrers.  nor  Is  It  fair 
to  claim  that  the  present  world  war  is  a  result  of  this  act.  Both 
cf  the^  accusations  were  made  repeatedly  during  last  weeks  debate, 
Durin-?  the  campaign  of  1932  the  Democratic  Party  vicorously 
attacked  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act.  and.  in  view  of  this  attack,  it  Is 
interesting  to  observe  that  7  years  after  that  party  assumed  control 
of  the  Government,  the  act  has  not  been  repealed,  and  58  percent 
cf  the  tariff  schedules  written  into  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  are  still 
In  full  force  and  effect.  It  Is  also  well  to  recall  that  two-thirds  of 
our  imports  come  Into  this  country  duty-free  under  this  act. 

As  a  matter  cf  fact.  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech  made  at 
Baltimore.  Md.,  during  the  1932  campaign  said:  "I  know  of  no 
excessively  high  tariff  duty  on  farm  products;  I  do  not  Intend  that 
fuch  duty  shall  be  lowered."  In  spite  of  that  statement,  there  have 
been  166  reductions  of  tariff  rates. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  see  Just  what  has  been  done 
to  the  Smcot-Hawley  Act  by  the  trade  agreements  into  which  we 
have  entered.  As  a  result  of  our  new  trade  treaties  we  have  donated 
tariff  reductions  to  64  countries.  These  donations  are  largely  the 
result  of  the  so-called  nicst-favored-nation  clause.  I'll  try  to  ex- 
plain Just  how  that  clati.-^  works  out.  Let  us  assume  that  we  enter 
Into  an  a;^eement  with  Canada.  We  accept  from  Canada  certain 
concessions  and  we  grant  Canada  certain  concessions  in  return,  but 
here  Is  where  the  catch  comes  in:  We  hr.vc  agreed  to  give  to  every 
nation  In  the  wcrld.  except  Germany  (and  she  is  left  out  because 
It  is  claimed  that  she  has  discriminated  against  our  trade),  the 
same  concession  we  pave  Canada,  although  we  get  nothimr  In 
return  from  the  other  nations.  It  is  exactly  as  if  yju  and  I  traded 
horses;  after  our  swap  you  couldn't  expect  me  to  give  everyone 
eL-^e  in  the  community  a  hcn:e.  could  you?  As  a  further  result  of 
our  trade  treaties,  duties  have  been  reduced  on  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  commodities  produced  by  American  farmers  and  indus- 
trial workers.  This  means  there  has  been  a  reduction  en  1,063 
competitive  commodilies,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  are 
strictly  agricultural.  Does  it  seem  reasonable  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
competitive  fe.rm  products  at  the  same  time  cur  Government  Is 
forced  to  buy  up  surplus  commodities  to  keep  up  prices? 

Many  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  M°ans  Com- 
mittee believed,  and  many  Members  of  Congress  believe,  that  if 
we  are  to  continue  negotiating  these  trade  treaiiei,  that  they 
should  be  approved  by  the  Congress.  In.  that  connection  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  in  every  treaty  but  3,  or  in  18  of  these 
treaties,  the  leEl^lative  body  of  the  country  with  whom  we  entered 
Into  a  treaty  has  had  to  confirm  the  agreement  before  it  was  effec- 
tive. The  fact  that  every  one  of  these  legislative  bodies  approved 
the  treaty  leads  seme  to  believe  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  they  are  a  good  thing  for  the  other  countries,  whether  they 
are  good  for  us  or  not. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  so-called  logrolling  Indulged  In  during 
consideration  of  the  tariff  legislation  was  an  evil;  that  should  be 
corrected  However,  it  do^s  not  follow  that  logrolling  would  be 
continued  if  Congre;ss  should  decide  that  the  reciprocal -trade  tna- 
ties  should  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  or  even  by  the  Senate  and 
House,  before  becoming  effective.  The  provision  requiring  ratifica- 
tion of  such  treaties  could  be  written  in  a  way  similar  to  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  recent  reorganization  bills.  The  original 
reorganization  plan  made  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  either  accept 
or  reject  the  proposed  plan  In  toto.  If  the  same  method  were  used 
in  obtaining  approval  cf  the  trade  treaties,  the  opportunity  for  lug- 
rnlling  would  be  eliminated.  While  there  are  undoubtedly  s  .me 
advantages  to  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties.  It  seems  that  the  mere 
fact  that  this  Important  function  of  Government  Is  taken  away 
from  duly  elected  representatives  and  placed  In  the  hands  of  ap- 
pointees of  the  President  should  make  us  stop  and  consider  the 
advisability  of  continuing  this  pr02:ram. 

Prior  to  1912  the  revenue  received  from  taxes  against  Imports 
coming  into  this  country  was  almost  enough  to  pay  the  total  run- 
nm>^  expenses  cf  the  Federal  Government.  Since  then  we  have 
Irstituted  the  income-tax  law.  and  correspondingly  the  cost  of 
Government  has  gone  up  in  leaps  and  bounds.  A  great  deal  has 
been  s;ild  by  the  proponent.s  of  trade  treaties  to  the  effect  that  th.s 
Is  the  scientific  way  of  relieving  the  proper  tariff  rates;  that  the 
treaties  are  drawn  up  by  experts  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
the  same  experts  who  are  now  advising  the  S'ate  Department  for- 
merly advised  the  proper  committees  of  the  Hcuse  and  Senate.  In 
addition  to  that,  a  reading  of  the  hearings  recently  conducted  would 
prove  to  anyone  that  there  are  quite  a  few  qualified  experts  im 
tariff  matters  serving  en  the  Hou=e  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
St  me  of  whom  have  had  20  years'  or  more  service  on  this  committee, 
and  who  have  acquired  a  very  real  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
tariffs. 

It  is  impossible  to  cover  this  subject  In  30  minutes.  I  wish  I 
had  time  to  quote  from  certain  tables  which  were  in.sertcd  in  the 
hearings  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  However,  almost 
anything  can  be  proven  by  figures.  Most  of  the  proponents  of  this 
trade-treaty  legislation  used,  as  the  basis  cf  their  argument,  the 
fact  that  cur  experts  had  increased  greatly  since  1932.  No  one 
denies  the  truth  of  that  statement  They  ftirther  contend  that 
our  export  trade  has  increased  to  a  greater  extent  with  trade-treaty 
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eatabllshcd  policy  they  might  well  prove  to  be  detrimental  to  the 

• .      ._. ♦.     -,*     ^.,»     r-ny,r\'rv  TTnfll      B;»     «rA     tTiVfrX     mOrS     COnClUSlVC 


This  section  of  the  country  has  a  deep  and  vital  concern   in 
agriculture   and   it   Is   my    firm   belief   that   abandonment   of   the 
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corr.tTle*  than  with  r.or^-*rcde-trca*T  countries  This  rtatement  is 
also  ccrrtct,  but  it  l«  weU  to  reckll  that  several  cf  the  larger 
countries  with  whom  we  have  n^t.  as  yet,  ent-rcd  into  treds  agree- 
ments are  countries  that  are  and  have  b^en  for  the  past  few  years, 
either  encaced  in  war  rr  who  have  been  making  prcpari-tlcns  for 
war  and  'aegre«sicn  Tb;s  fact  cannot  be  contrtdicted.  that  for 
the  2  y?a.-s"prlcr  to  the  adcpt.cn  cf  the  Trade  Treaty  Act.  cur  ex- 
perts to  all  CDuntries  h?.d  meres sed  19  percent  from  the  low  point  of 
1&32  tut  t^e  average  vearly  increase  s.nr?  the  consumma'ion  cf  at 
least  17  trrde  treaties' has  be^n  only  13  pere-nt  Unfcrtunately  a 
ma'or  piirt  cf  T>-.e  increase  in  erports  has  b^n  due  to  the  huge 
•mb'jnt  cf  W3r  o^tterial  which  we  have  exported  to  Europe  and 
Japan  in  the  ve-rs  ci  1937  ard  1938.  In  1937  cur  experts  cf  war 
material  amou':.ted  to  three  hundred  ar.d  thir-.y-nine  milllcn  three 
fcundrc<3  and  fifty  thousand,  ar.d  in  1928  expirt  cf  these  same  mate- 
r.als  tmcur.trd  to  three  hundred  and  five  million  nine  tunej^d  and 
ihirtT-Kven  thra»ar.d  which  mere  tiiar.  cCsets  the  erp.r.  ir.crea.ses 
claimed  bv  the  prcp'nentr  cf  the  trr.de  treaties  Certainly  the 
people  of  this  ccjntry  do  cm  w-nr  to  ba^  their  prosperity  en  cur 
Gcpcrts  cf  death-<I?allng  Implements  of  war. 

When  the  trade-treatv  prceram  was  first  proposed  back  in  1934 
w?  were  assur-d  that  the  Amtriran  farmer  would  be  the  chief  bene- 
ciarr  under  its  o??r?.tlcn  H?w«Ter.  arrloiltural  expcr,^  have  de- 
c"m«Ki  ever  flO4O0C'OD0  while  :mr>crts  of  competitive  farm  produrrta 
Lave  increased  bv  »€£  C •^?  OOO  during  the  time  That  the  -^rade- 
treatT  prcram  hi!  been  m  e!!ect  Before  th?  trade-treaty  program 
went' ir.'o  eJTect  cur  exp<jrt  trad?  bad  increase  32  percent  or  at 
tbe  rate  cf  16  percent  per  year  from  the  lew  cf  1932 

There  arc  com-procef-ing  ccncems  :n  tbe  Middle  West.  In  1933 
they  tum<»d  T3  OOCIOO  bushels  cf  ccm  into  starch  Seven  thou- 
Eand  emplovc<«  were  required  to  bandi?  this  ccm.  each  paid  a 
ni:n:n-um  w-^-e  cf  15  per  day  The  rr-iLs  hsm  a  pcunti  of  ^.al 
for  every  p>cund  of  starch  trade,  and  tr&ins  ar^  needed  to  ha'ol 
the  cors  to  the  mills    ard  the  coal  frem  the  mtzxes  tz  the  mJls. 


11  cf  it  produced  by  vi-crkers  who  get  25  cents  for  a  day's  work 
ls  esch  34-pc-r-d  let  importAC  dispiaoes  a  bushel  of  com    cne  car 


a 

As  ecich  34-t>c 

ready  3?".:re  the  heav%-  indemnity' le*ned  tsa  the  American  fa.TQer, 

railroader  ard  miner 

Then  to  take  the  case  cf  our  r.i?:ar  ind'ostry.  In  Minnesota 
we  have  two  beet-ruzar  fa.rt?rles  which  h.ave  been  greatlT  restricted 
in  their  production  "of  sugar.  nctw:thst^.r.cl.ne  that  we  consume 
three  tunes  ta  much  sugar  as  we  are  alltwed  to  produce  The 
re=u!t  Is  that  'he  suear  acrer-ge  we  could  pr'-d-jce  and  consume  at 
heme  15  now  g^ven  over  to  the  production  cf  wht-at.  com.  potatoes, 
red  ot^T  CT-ps  cf  which  we  hare  a  rorplus- 

Tt.:s  s  'tiaticn  Use  hcldi  cood  m  m^ry  otter  Stat*>s     In  1338  the 
TUiZT  ccr_^urcpt:cin  was  6.250  COO  tons,  ar.d  cf  tfcu  amount.  1  BCO  COO 
ten 
prtxl 

:3C£t_ 

cane  rrowe-s  v-cre  g^v.n  a  ftlr  chance  zx  the  licrr.e  market  We  are 
tcld  that  St  lecLSt  one-thL-d  cf  our  stKsr  r^quirtnient  must  be  p-or- 
chi's^d  from  Cuba  beeatise  the  is  ruch  a  eood  customer  cf  curs. 
Actviirv  dur  nc  the  period  of  1935  to  1933  Cuban  exports  to  ibe 
Uni'ed  Stt-e*  were  ^200  OOC  000  more  than  her  imports 

I  could  ro  on  citing  firnres  tending  to  pr?ve  that  the  reriprocal- 
trade  treaties  have  not  increaaed  otir  commerce  but  as  I  said  a 
few  minu'es  ago.  figures  can  be  used  to  pr-ve  ar.ytlung.  I  would 
much  rather  present  rr.y  eppostt:on  to  the  continuation  cf  this 
legislation  on  our  own"  experience,  in  the  p-j^t  and  on  plain 
ccrrmon  sense.  ^         ,^^ 

Evry  -n'  cf  mr  listeners  wbo  can  r'-merrber  back  to  1D20  can 
recall  the  f^n  that  :n  1920  and  1921  and  1922  this  country  wts 
delti-ed  wtih  mac-oTactured  roods  shipped  into  th.s  cour.try  under 
the  rnderwood  Tariff  Act  then  in  effect:  merchiindis-e  crmir^g 
larctlv  fr?m  countries  with  very  lew  wage  stindarCvS  Only  the 
prompt  errctmett  cf  the  15*22  "rar-ff  Act  put  a  step  to  this  fiocd 
cf  cheap  fcreim  gcods  Is  n  net  reasonable  to  nrppcE-e  thct  when 
tie  rresei-t  war  now  raging  in  Etjrcpe  ccmes  to  an  er.d  as  it 
sTirelv  mu«^  we  wdl  be  faced  bv  another  d^ltige  cf  imports  from 
Eurcoe  and  Asia'  Just  whs:  position  will  be  ours  at  that  time. 
If  c-Ir  h:.nds  are  tied  by  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties.  tSecuxe 
for  3-vear   periode' 

I  >  av^  alreadv  mentioned  that  we  have  neigotiated  22  reciprocai- 
trad-  TT^^ties  with  21  countries  and  hare  given  concessions  to 
64  c-untnt*  as  a  result  of  these  treanes  About  the  crJy  cotintr.*^ 
left  wvth  wh.ch  we  can  r.erctut*  f-LJ-ther  treaties  are  those  who« 
^ir-luses  are  larre!T  agr.cultura:  materials  Just  a  few  weets 
ag--*^'o'i-"s-ate  I>i3r*n-^ent  was  att^rr.ptmE  to  negotiate  a  trade 
^^..^  ,^^w  Arrentina  and  Chile.  Several  "Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  r^^  rjch  neorotis  prctest-s  to  the  Stat*  IXpanment 
that  these  no^ri-iat  on  w"ere  prompt: v  te.Tmnat*^  and  the  idea 
cf  a  trfde  m-atv  with  either  ArgenHna  :r  Chile  deferred  until 
seme  f'.in'-e'  date  I  cannot  underrtand  how  any  Member  of  the 
Hcuse  or  Scnat-e  who  publKly  st&led  that  if  the  Argentina  agree- 
nert  -was  negotiated  he  wruld  vote  Rgainst  the  Reciprocal  Trad* 
Treiities  Act.  ran  now  Jtir.ify  h-s  vote  to  continue  the  authority  to 
nee^tiate  trtde  treaties  for  another  3  years 

The  19S4  at;tbar:tT  which  first  asked  for  the  right  to  negotiate 
trad-  treaties  w»»  on  the  plea  of  eme-fcncy  In  1937  tne  same 
emereeacT  p)et  irai  tised  and.  in  addition  to  that.  It  was  rtzted 
that  recpr-^al -trade  tre»t*es  wrtild  coz.tnbut«  materially  to  future 
peace  I  am  iifraJd  the  reoort  ccmp:e--e:y  reputLia'-es  iJiy  arg-imeni 
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that  trade  treaties  I'-ad  to  peaceful  relaticns  between  nations. 
More  countries  in  E^ircpe  and  Asia  are  now  at  war  than  at  any 
time  since  1918 

I  thirJi  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  everyone  will  agree  that  condl- 
tien*  which  exist  at  the  present  time  are  far  from  normal.  It  is 
diacult  to  determine  exactlv  what  effect  some  of  these  treatJea  wlU 
have  vkhcn  peace  is  restcrtd.  The.-efcTe,  is  it  not  rea.>ronable  to 
say  that  no  harm  cculd  come  from  stisperJElon  of  this  pro-,n^m 
for  the  time  being?  Is  it  not  much  wiser  to  watch  developments 
and  ascertain  the  result  obtained  from  the  22  tr»-aties  we  have 
alreadv  negoUated.  rather  than  enter  into  several  new  treaties 
when  no  one  can  say  Jti£t  what  the  outcome  will  be?  If,  after 
BU-pending  this  power  for  2  or  3  years,  the  American  people  dec.de 
that  the  recipro~al  trade-treaties  method  is  an  improvemerK  over 
the  old  method  cf  havini:  Congress  write  tariff  legislation,  the 
authoritv  could  again  be  extended  to  the  President  almost  ovtr- 
nl2ht  Most  cf  my  listeners  are  lamiliar  v.ith  the  eld  procedure 
whereby  hearings  were  held  by  the  apprcprlat*  ccmmitt/'es  of  the 
Hcu.se  and  Senate,  and  any  citizen  Inu  rested  in  tariffs  was  given 
an  opjxsnunltv  to  appear  and  express  his  views  on  the  proposed 
rev^'cn  of  tariff  rates.  Ti^e  procedure  under  the  trade-treaty 
program,  however,  is  net  as  well  known.  Under  the  pres-^nt  prac- 
tice of  the  State  I>epartment.  the  only  opportunity  Ame.ncan  pro- 
ducers have  to  be  heard  on  the  terms  cf  the  trade  treaties  is  btfcre 
the  actual  negotiation  and  before  the  terms  are  knowri  No  hear- 
ing IS  ever  h.-ld  before  any  agency  after  a  treaty  U  negotiau<l.  In 
fact,  the  terms  are  not  even  known  to  the  C'  ngress.  m'uch  lea  the 
public,  until  they  have  been  signed  by  the  President  and  thus  are 
blading  and  effective  so  fsj-  as  this  country  ;«  concerned,  and.  of 
course  it  is  too  late  for  anything  to  be  done,  and  any  protest 
wo'old  be  unavailing.  There  hearings  are  acttially  conducted  before 
a  rroup  known  as  the  Ccmnxfttee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 
Ths'grcup  receives  -written  briefs  and  listens  to  testimor.y  tut  has 
nothin?!  to  do  with  actual  negotiation  cf  the  treaty.  To  what  ex- 
tent Amencan  producers  are  given  consideration  by  thoee  who 
a-ttiiil  V  negotiate  the  treaty  no  cne  has  been  able  to  leam  The 
Commntee  for  P./eciprocity  Information  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "bufler"'  committee  and.  at  the  most,  only  serves  to  give  the 
American  producer  the  formality  of  a  hearing  and  therefore  eau*fy 
the  rei;uirem.er:ts  cf  the  act 

At  the  present  time  cur  tariff  rates  are  beii^  de-ermined  and 
life  and  death  powers  over  American  agrictilttire.  incus  ry  and 
labor  are  being  exercised  by  a  group  of  anonymous  individuals  v.ho 
are  not  elected  by  nor  dirt<rUy  responsible  to  the  people.  It  should 
be  urde.-stood  that  the  power  we  have  given  the  President  end  in 
turn  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  is  the  power  to  desuoy  any  given 
'ncustrv  that  is  in  competition  with  tm7.»ort£  from  abroad  As- 
suming" that  Secretary  of  State  Hull  has  every  qualification  his 
fnends  maintain  he  has.  and  I  am  ready  to  concede  that  be  is  a 
ioyai  American  and  a  fine  gentleman  cne  cannot  T'^^d  h-s  speeches 
prin*ed  m  the  CoscaessiosAi-  ParoEO  while  he  was  serving  in  the 
House  and  Senate  without  txmg  convinc«i  tt-at  he  is  and  always 
has  been  a  proponent  of  free  trade.  Suppose  lor  a  moment,  that 
m  some  future  administration  we  had  the  miilortune  to  have  a 
Secretary  cf  State  »^thout  the  qtiall^caticns  of  Mr.  Hull:  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  d.lBcult  to  imixme  wh&t  he  could  do  by  way  cf  harm  to 
many  of  our  industries  under  the  power  given  the  Secretary  of 
State   bv   the   trade-treatv   resolutiin. 

Havirig  considered  the  trade-treaty  program  in  all  of  its  aspects, 
I  have  reached  the  definite  conclusicn  that  it  has  lUJt  been  ruc- 
cessful  m  accomplishing  its  primary  purpo<se  of  expanding  the 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  cf  the  United  States  or  its  un- 
stated but  ofBclally  declared  secondary  purpose  cf  promoting  world 
peace;  that  it  has  not  been  administered  m  the  national  interest 
and  that  it  should  not  be  extended  in  its  present  form  and  as  now 
being  administered,  particularly  in  the  face  cf  present  and  prospec- 
tive world  conditions. 

I  believe  that  the  preaent  act  should  be  allowed  to  lapse  but  if 
it  IS  extended,  it  at  least  shotild  t<  modified  to  provide  for  con- 
greiiional  approval  cf  trade  treaties  before  they  become  operative: 
that  a  rate-makirig  fcrmula  should  be  included  in  the  act  by  wbldi 
trtdt-treaty  negotiators  would  be  bound  in  making  ocmoeaalacia, 
such  formula  to  be  so  worded  as  to  prevent  redactions  in  rates 
below  an  amount  reasonably  neceasary  to  give  American  producers 
at  least  an  equal  opportunity  with  low-oost  foreign  producers  in 
competing  for  the  home  market. 

It  should  be  further  provided  thtt  no  reductions  be  permitt«l  on 
foreign  farm  products  when  the  price  cf  the  competitive  Ameri- 
can jMTduct  IS  below  parity,  and  certainly  we  should  restore  to 
American  prc»ducerE  the  right  to  litigat*  matters  an.' np  out  of  the 
trade  treaties  particuiarly  the  right  to  determine  the  question  cf 
the  c:nr»itutjcnality  of  the  act. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  honest  difference  of  opinJcn 
a?  to  th?  effectiveness  of  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties  JL"  Tabtr, 
rjitlon&l  head  cf  'he  Americar.  Grange,  for  example.  exp'eEsc-d  stroug 
op-x»it.on  to  a  continuation  of  authority  to  negotiate  trade  treaties 
an-i  the  very  next  day  the  national  head  of  the  Arrjerican  Fiirm 
Bx'r«au  Fei^e-Ti'ion  8ppear»d  In  favor  cf  continuing  the  authority 
I    with  a  few  minor  amer.dments. 

I  However,  it  is  this  very  difference  of  op'nion  -with  re<?pect  to  ths 
I  effectiveness  cf  the  reclprocs-l-trede  agreements  among  men  cf 
■  exoerienoe,  which  strenrthens  rrie  in  the  conviction  that  v.-e  shcuM 
preyed"  caref-^aliv  It  is  my  frank  opinion  that  the  trade  a^rf*- 
m*n's  are  still  experimental,  and  they  should  be  ro  regarded  for  a 
,  FufScient  period  of  tim-e  to  allow  for  the  proof  cf  their  eiec^s  or 
1    failure      As  emergency  m^ea."rures  they  may  have  had  value,  but  as 
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reopened  and   their  deposits  have  Increased   twofold.     Rural   mer- 

.r.v,,^nf.~    y^n^-r.    V. o .^    « Vi o < I-    Kiicinocc    rActnrt^/^        Tnriii<;rri!\l    nrtivitv    has 


Lawrence  waterway  project  a  reality.    For  years  the  people 
^t  tTri^^^^^i..^  ^t  «ii  r><^iui/^oi  foifVic  'hovo  iircTpH  thp  ratification 
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establlAhcd  policy  they  might  well  prove  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  lntere«t»  of  our  country.  Until  we  are  given  more  conclusive 
proof  of  their  value  I  feel  we  are  Justified  in  demanding  a  return 
to  the  constitutional  requirement  which  calls  for  ratification  of 
trade  treaties  by  the  Senate. 

I  urge  my  listeners  to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  a  study 
of  the  working  of  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  agreement,  as  this 
question  vitally  affects  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
States,  and  it  la  important  that  the  problem  be  solved  and  solved 

correctly  ^_,  _        *      » 

In  the  remaining  minute  or  two  I  would  like  to  briefly  refer  to 
a  subject  which.  Judging  from  my  mail,  is  cauflng  a  great  deal  of 
diatatisfactjon.  namely,  the  proposed  census  questions.  Most  of 
the  objectionable  questions  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  housing 
census  which  was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  last  year.  I  voted 
agninst  the  housing-census  authorization  because  I  felt  It  was  a 
waste  of  ^8.000,000.  No  one  anticipated  that  questions  as  to  Income 
would  be  asked  by  the  census  takers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  have 
been  assured  bv  attorneys  serving  In  Congress  that  there  is  no  act 
under   which  citizens   could   be   compelled   to  answer   such   Illegal 

questions.  ,,     ^,       »  j,^ 

A  real  effort  is  being  made  to  compel  Secretary  Hopkins  to  modify 
his  questionnaire.  I  hope  this  effort  will  succeed,  but  as  the  law 
now  .stands,  there  Is  a  criminal  penalty  that  can  be  imposed  on 
any  citizen  who  refuses  to  answer  these  questions. 


Seven  Years  of  Progress  in  Agriculture 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOIRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


ADDRKSS  BY  HON.  C  ARTHUR  ANDERSON.  OF  MISSOURI. 
BfW'^RE  the  DET^OCRATIC  BANQUET  AT  EATON.  OHIO.  ON 
FEBRUARY  24,   1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Muvsourl.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
-€Xt«nd  mv  rtmaiks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  which  I  deUvered  in  Eaton.  Ohio,  on  Saturday.  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1940: 

Fellow  Democrats.  I  am  particularly  gratified  in  being  sfforded 
the  Kreat  honor  of  »ddr?sslr.i;  this  fine  gathering  of  Drmocrats. 
Mv  ccl'eatjue  Senator  Trvman.  of  Mis.sourl.  was  originally  sched- 
uled to  be  your  speaker,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  net  prove  to  be 
too  great  a  disappointment.  S  -nator  Truman  was  locking  forward 
to  this  occasion  with  great  anticipculon.  and  only  his  recent  illness 
prevents  him  from  being  here  tonight.  Permit  me,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Trvman.  to  extend  his  regrets  in  not  being  able  to  address 
you  this  evening.  .         ,       .^ 

There  is  more  than  one  pleasant  touch  to  this  occasion,  for  it 
glve.s  me  a  chance  to  see  and  visit  with  my  former  colleague  and 
one  of  the  great  conpret>3ional  leaders  of  his  time,  a  truly  great 
Democrat.   B\Ton  Harlan. 

You  know'  this  Congress  Isn't  the  same;  it  was  a  cold  and  de- 
pressing atmosphere  that  pervaded  the  Democratic  caucus  when 
the  Seventy-flxtii  ConKrrss  convened.  A  ^.Teat  many  of  my  good 
friend.-!  from  Ohio  failed  to  show  vp.  But  I  understand  the  people 
of  Ohio  thought  so  highly  of  thtm  that  they  dldnt  want  thom 
b«rlng  proved  upon  In  Washington,  so  they  called  them  heme.  I  am 
sure  now!  however,  that  the  good  people  of  Ohio  have  discovered 
their  mistake.  We  need  men  like  Byron  Harlan,  and  we  need  them 
in  Congress. 

I  stnovrely  hope  that  the  reverses  we  met  at  the  last  election  will 
serve  to  wake  up  our  partv  and  get  us  into  flghtUiK  trim  for  this 
November  We  cannot-  yes.  the  Nation  cannot — afford  to  risk  a 
Republican  victory,  which  can  only  mean  a  "kick-back  "  to  the 
days  when  there  was  no  rehef  for  the  needy,  no  sectirliy  for  the 
aged  and  unemployed,  no  stability  In  our  banks,  no  protection  for 
the  rights  of  labor,  no  market  for  the  farmer,  and  no  future  lor 
the  country 

Tlie  fruitful  gains  which  have  been  made  can  be  retained  only 
through  a  Democratic  victory. 

It  seems  that  every  Republican  who  has  the  courage  to  admit 
that  he  is  one  is  a  candidate  for  President.  Ohio  has  the  dubious 
honor  of  two  such  scavengers:  your  Junior  Senator  and  your  be- 
lovt-d  Governor  I  dont  th;nk  Ohio  really  wants  to  do  that  to 
the  Nation  You  can  t  be  that  sere  at  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Thv."  two  esteemed  gentlemen  I  have  Just  mentioned  made  a  great 
effort  to  embarass  the  administration  over  a  few  soclaJ-securlty 
dollars  that  s'.raved  away  from  Ohio,  but  they  met  their  match  in 
the  fLiwless  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  demonsUatod 
that  the  Democratic  Party  guards  the  principles  of  justice  and 
good  government   as   closely   as  the   ballot   hox. 

This  wiU  be  a  historic  and  momentous  campaign  of  great 
lS5ues.  We  cannot  hope  to  consider  them  all  in  one  brief  address. 
1  am  going  to  confine  mysolf  tonight  to  one  of  the  foremost  of  all 
the  issues,  namely,  the  Democratic  Party's  asricult^^al  program. 


This  section  of  the  country  has  a  deep  and  vital  concern  in 
agriculture  and  it  is  my  ftrm  belief  that  abandonment  of  the 
present  agricultural  program  wiU  be  a  major,  and  perhaps  fatal, 
disaster  to  the  American  farmer. 

Before  proceeding  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  not  always  con- 
doned or  approved  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  dene  by  the 
present  administration.  At  times  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
atlmlnistration,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  known  in  Congress  as  qu-te 
the  opposite  of  a  "rubljor  stamp." 

Howe%er,  I  am  a  EKmocrat.  first,  last,  and  always,  and  the 
few  mistakes  we  have  mr.de  represent  more  progress  in  themselves 
than  the  best  efforts  of  the  Republican  Party  in  10  adnalnistrations. 
This  is  espt<lai:y  true  of  the  agricultural  program  of  the  present 
Democratic  administration. 

With  all  the  sincerity  I  possess  I  Join  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  In 
solemn  supplication  that  the  farm  program  of  this  administration 
be  carried  en  unimpaired. 

Farming  Is  one  of  the  most  honorable  of  all  profes-slons.  Truly. 
It  Is  a  profession  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  JefTerson.  who  both  repeatedly  referred  to  it  as  one  of 
the  highest  calln.gs  In  life.  Yet  when  the  Democrats  were  call?d 
to  power  by  the  people  In  1932  the  farmer  was  truly  the  "forgotten 
man  "    Agriculture  had  reached  Its  lowest  ebb. 

Thomas  Jetfer^on,  the  founder  of  our  party,  when  speaking  of  his 
chosen  profession,  farming,  once  said:  "As  long  as  agriculture  is  our 
principal  object.  wh:ch  will  be  the  case  while  there  remain  vacant 
lands  in  any  part  of  America,  popular  government  Is  safe.  When  we 
get  piled  upon  one  another  in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall 
become  corrupt  as  in  Europe  and  go  to  eating  one  another  as  th?y 
do  there."  I  think  his  wisdom  and  foresight  are  not  open  to 
question. 

At  another  time  Jefferson  said,  in  effect,  that  he  feared  for  the 
Republic  when  our  free  land  should  become  exhausted.  His  fears 
apparenilv  were  well  grounded  Today  we  are  grappling  with  prob- 
lems which  have  been  thrust  upon  us  since  the  closing  of  cur  'a.st 
frontier.  There  is  no  free  land  to  turn  to.  We  live  in  a  crowded 
and  complex  society.  We  live  In  a  machine  and  power  age.  To 
survive  we  must  meet  and  solve  its  problem.'^.  For  a  long  time  we 
were  able  to  dodge  the  lsi;ues  by  running  away  from  them. 

The  complete  and  utter  break-down  of  agrlctilture  during  the 
years  of  Rt  publican  rule  and  exploitation  Is.  more  than  anything 
else,  responsible  for  the  vast  social  and  economic  repercussions  that 
have  shaken  ovir  Nation.  Wliat  a  different  picture  we  sec  today. 
Furraing  is  definitely  on  the  road  back 

It  Is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  every  year  for  the  last  3  years 
a  large  ntirnbor  of  businessmen  In  this  cotmtry  have  acquired  farms 
for  farm  purposes.  It  i.s  estimated  that  men  of  this  cUiss  spent  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $45,000,000  for  farms  last  year.  That  seems  to 
bo  a  splendid  barometer  of  farm  conditions  today. 

There  has  come  a  great  chinge.  No  one  wh)  studies  cur  times 
can  fail  to  recognize  that  we  have  reached  a  turning  point  In  cur 
attitude  toward  agriculture.  At  last  the  United  States  has  definitely 
embarked  en  a  national  agricultural  policy. 

The  welfare  of  any  nation  Is  fundamentally  dependent  upon  tha 
proper  conservation  of  Its  soil  resources.  History  is  replete  with 
records  of  civilizations  and  governments  that  have  fallen  into  decay 
as  the  restilt  of  soil  depletion  and  waste.  Fortunately,  we  have  ccma 
to  realize,  before  it  has  been  too  late,  the  danger  of  abusing  and 
neglecting  our  soil  resources.  A  farm  program  has  been  develop'^d 
under  which  we  are  progressing  simultaneously  toward  the  two 
essential  objectives  of  balanced  production  and  soil  conaervatkn. 
More  than  80  percent  of  all  cropland  has  been  brought  under  this 
program.  Ilic  Democratic  Party  has  given  us  the  first  legislation  in 
the  history  of  thi."  Nation  that  recognizes  the  productivity  of  otur 
soil  as  a  natural  resource. 

ThiS  change  in  oin:  attitude  toward  agriculture  has  come  none  too 
soon.  If  I  read  my  history  aright,  no  democratic  nation  has  yet 
survived  the  indepondcnce  of  its  farmers  and  the  productiveness  cf 
its  soil.  Time  and  again  a  nation  would  emerge  and  thrive  out  of 
the  fresh  vigor  supplied  by  its  rural  areas  only  to  reach  a  turning 
point  when  farms  were  depleted  cf  their  fertility  and  of  their 
stalwart  {xople.  So  far  as  I  know,  without  exception  those  nations 
have  declined  unless  scmethmg  was  done  to  provide  salvation  for 
their  agriculture. 

Seven  years  ago  In  the  face  of  utter  distress  the  Democratic 
Party  di.^playod  the  courage  and  practical  foresight  to  master 
chaos  and  lay  the  sound  fovindations  for  tlie  splendid  farm  pro- 
gram we  have  today.  At  that  time  farmers  were  suffeiing  the 
i  privations  that  had  come  from  such  ruinous  prices  as  5-cent  ctA- 
ton,  32-cent  wheat.  19-cent  corn,  and  3  cents  for  hogs.  By  1932 
the  annual  cash  Incume  of  farmers  had  reached  the  incredibly  low 
figure  of  less  than  $40  per  capita  for  persons  living  on  farms.  An 
engulfing  wave  of  n»ortgage  foreclosures  was  disposses.s.ng  farmers 
of  their  homes  and  lands.  Farmers  saw  their  export  markets 
disappear  as  tariff  barriers  were  built  up  by  the  Republicans  to 
destroy  foreign  trade.  Merchants  in  farming  commtmities  were 
going  Into  bankruptcy  and  country  banks  were  closing  every  day. 
Nothing  had  been  done  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  unmarketable 
surpluses  on  the  one  hand  and  millions  of  hungry  and  idle 
workers  tramping  the  streets  of  the  large  cities  in  search  of  work 
and  food.  I  need  not  continue,  for  you  people  know  this  too  well. 
The  great  recovery  and  progress  that  have  btca  brought  about 
in  the  past  7  years  is  evident  on  every  hand.  Since  1932  the 
annual  ca.=h  income  of  farmers  has  increased  over  SO  percent. 
Farm  mongai;es  have  been  reduced  over  $2,000,000,000.  Interest 
rates  have  been  lowered.  Agricultural  production  has  been  brought 
more  nearly  into  balance  with  Industrial  production.  Farm"rs  are 
better  able  to  deal  with  their  problems.     The  country  banks  have 
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reopened  and  their  deposits  have  increased  twofold.  Rural  mer- 
chants havo  had  their  business  restored.  Industrial  activity  has 
responded  to  the  recovery  in  agricultural  purcha.^ing  power.  The 
sales  of  farm  equipment  have  more  than  doubled. 

Tlie  advances  since  1932 — advances  won  In  the  face  of  bitter  and 
formidable  opposition— are  the  result  of  hard  and  unselfish  work 
bv  the  Democratic  Partv  and  by  most  Members  cf  the  Congress:  by 
ciir  able  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  by  the  farmt?rs  themselves;  and 
bv  an  administration  under  a  President  who  was  never  surpassed 
in"  lindcistanding  and  sympathy  for  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single  factor  in  the  success  of  this 
program  has  been  the  unity  among  the  fannf^rs  themselves.  The 
farmers  have  refused  to  listen  to  sectional  pleas  and  to  familiar 
partisan  political  arguments.  So  long  as  this  unity  continues  we 
will  have  a  sound  national  prctn"am  for  agriculture. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  progress  of  agriculture  dvu-lng  the  past 
7  years  has  caused  many  people  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  remains  no  serious  necessity  for  further  increase  in  farm 
income.  Anvone  v.ho  holds  such  a  belief  is  badly  misinformed  or 
is  not  mindful  cf  the  great  depth  to  which  agriculture  sunk  Curing 
the  years  of  Rfpubllcan  administratioris. 

AgricuUure  today,  after  all  the  gains  we  have  made,  has  approxi- 
mately 24  percent  cf  the  Nations  population  and  31  percent  of  the 
Nation's  children,  yet  it  has  only  11  percent  of  the  national  Income. 
The  need  lor  further  advancement  is  obvious  and  imperative. 

Some  people  seem  to  feci  that  the  war  will  re.':ult  In  a  substantial 
Increase  In  farm  prices  and  that  the  farm  problem  will  be  solved 
thereby  for  the  time  being.  There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  such  a 
conclusion. 

Agriculture  is  not  profiting  from  the  war  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
not  likelv  to  profit  at  any  time  in  the  future.  For  some  producers 
the  war  has  been  an  economic  calamity.  Early  in  the  war  farm 
prices  rose  sharply  In  a  speculative  boom,  but  the  anticipation  of 
the  speculators  was  not  sustained  by  subsequent  events.  The  net 
effect  cf  the  war  on  agriculture  has  been  to  shut  off  a  large  part  of 
the  world  market  for  ovir  farm  products.  Great  Britain  and  France 
are  using  their  dollar  exchange  to  buy  airplanes  and  munitions  in 
this  c-juntry.  For  farm  products  they  are  turning  to  their  colonies 
and  to  countries  where  they  can  acquire  such  commodities  on  credit 
or  m  exchange  for  their  own  goods.  Cur  t.-ade  with  Germany  has 
been  p.lmcst  totallv  cut  off.  Even  cur  trade  with  neutral  countries 
has  been  badly  ups"et  bv  the  actions  of  the  bc'llgerent  natlcis  This 
shruld  he  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  tho«e  who  might  hold  the 
f.i!s?  and  unttnable  belief  that  war  brings  favorable  business  con- 
ditions. I  think  we  all  know  now  that  war  brings  nothing  that  is 
gocd. 

The  present  farm  program  represents  7  years  of  steady  progress 
pnd  roHd  achievement  In  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
Nation.  It  cnLStilutes  a  broad,  deep-rooted,  and  sound  foundation 
for  the  future  .security  and  well-being  of  all  the  people. 

On  the  o:hcr  hand,  the  Republ:c?in  Party  seeks  to  destroy  the 
p^icultute  program  we  have  put  into  eHect,  Tliey  brag  about 
their  liberal  minds  and  yet  let  me  p-irt  rut  to  you  a  very  lucid 
rxprcsslr^n  of  Republican  philosophy  In  regard  to  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation.  I  call  your  nttenti.-in  to  an  ixrticle  in  Co'.ller's  maga- 
zine last  summer  v.Tltten  by  Congressman  BnucE  B\ptov,  of  New 
York  (he  happens  to  be  in  a  receptl'e  mood  for  the  Pro-idency 
also),  regarded  as  one  of  the  liberal  and  progressive  Republicans 
In  Conrrres.';.  and  undoubtedly  one  of  America's  outstandinp  busi- 
nessmen He  had  this  to  say:  "There  are  more  farmers  tlian  the 
Nation  needs.  The  most  efficient  should  be  allowed  to  raise  food 
Bs  cheaply  «s  po.-slble  and  se'.l  It  to  the  people  In  the  cities  at  the 
lowest  prices  consistent  with  a  reasonable  profit."  There,  my 
friends.  Is  the  perfect  example  of  the  Republican's  regard  for  the 
farmer,  Thev  have  no  sympathy  nor  understanding  that  the 
farmer  who  irakes  every  penny  of  his  purchases  in  a  protected 
market  shcu'.d  have  seme  opportunity  to  offset  the  benefit  enjoyed 
by  the  manufacturer  through  protective  tariff.  God  help  the 
American  farmer  If  the  Republican  philosophy  prevails  next 
November. 

Tlie  farm  Issue — while  It  is  not  the  only  major  is.stie  of  the  cam- 
paign— is  certainly  one  of  the  most  vital  cf  all  Is.-.ues.  We  of  the 
Democratic  Partv  can  Justly  be  proud  of  our  agriculture  program 
that  has  been  built  up  durinc  tv.o  administrations.  Our  achieve- 
ments arc  known  to  every  thinking  American.  That  this  is  true 
will    be   demonstrated    next    November. 

Thank  you.    |  

Great  Lakcs-St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Project 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I      Mcr.day.  February  26.  1940 


EDITOni.VLS  FROM  TlIE  SHIIBOYGAN   (WIS.)    PRESS 


Mr,  KEEFE.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  20  years  I  have 
actively  supported  every  effort  to  make  the  Great  Lakes-St. 


Lawrence  waterway  project  a  reality.  For  years  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  of  all  jiolitical  faiths  have  urged  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  with  Canada  to  make  the  construction  of  this 
waterway  possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  negotiations  with  Canada 
ore  Hearing  completion  and  that  as  a  result  this  great  water- 
v.ay  project  uill  ultimately  become  a  reality  and  the  great 
Middle  West  will  at  last  be  given  the  advantages  of  close 
contact  with  world  commerce. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  great  movement  in  Wisconsin 
is  the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Brcughton,  editor  of  the  She- 
boygan Press,  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  whose  many  forceful  edi- 
torials on  this  subject  have  kept  the  public  aroused  and  in- 
formed. I  am  pleased  to  be  permitted  to  place  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  two  splendid  edi- 
torials on  this  subject  recently  published  in  that  paper. 

Tlie  editorials  follow: 

READY    rOH   THE   TPE'.TT 

Tlie  Great  Lekes-St,  LawTence  \^-aterway  arid  the  power  treaty 
with  Canada  is  near  completion,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
its  approval  and  ratification  is  near  at  hand. 

Nothing  in  yotir  time  or  mine  has  meant  so  much  to  lake  and 
ocean  transportation  as  the  culmination  of  this  great  enterprise. 
It  has  had  the  approval  cf  two  Presidents.  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosc\elt.     Mr.  Hoover,  when  he  was  President,  said: 

"The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  a  project  that  is  very  close  to  my 
heart  and  is  a  sound  and  worthy  undertaking.  I  came  to  Toronto 
o,uite  a  few  years  ago  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Canada  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  project,  and  at  that  t.mc  we  thought  things  would 
go  ahead.  Il's  so  obviously  an  Improvement  to  the  North  American 
Continent.  Anvthlng  that  chcap-^ns  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
at  once  a  benefit  to  everybody.  It  is  a  project  that  is  nonpolitical 
and  its  completion  will  be  a  great  thing  for  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion." 

President  Roosevelt,  in  addressing  the  officials  pf  the  National 
Seaway  Council,  outlined  his  position  when  he  said: 

"For  many  years  It  has  been  my  sincere  conviction  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  would  prove  second  to  none  In  Its  direct  contrlbti- 
tlon  to  the  economic  welfare  of  millions  of  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  border.  In  my  message  of  January  10,  1934.  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  er.rlier  treaty.  I  expressed  the  belief  that  fears  the 
St.  LawTence  development  would  woik  to  the  disadvantage  of  othT 
transportation  were  groundless.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  that  fact  today  Any  area  which  has  grown  in  economic  Im- 
portance becomes  a  greater  maiket  for  the  products  of  other  regions. 
More  products  are  exchanged  and  all  trau;  portatlon  agencies  par- 
ticipate in  the  grov/ing  prosperity." 

After  years  of  labor  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  come  to 
an  agreement  and  there  Is  every  indication  that  unwarranted 
opposition  has  broken  down  to  the  point  where  admission  Is  made 
that  it  will  prove  beneficial  both  to  Canada  and  to  all  the  areas  in 
and  around  the  Great  Lakes.  With  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  in  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michican  and  the  digging  of  the  canal  in  the 
St.  Mar>'s  River  at  Sau'.t  Ste.  Marie  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a 
great  commercial  enterprise.  Fleets  of  .'schooners  became  one  of  the 
big  assets  on  the  lakes,  and  then  followed  steam  vessels  of  wood, 
later  followed  by  steam  vessels  of  steel. 

With  a  trciity  such  as  is  now  about  completed  and  ready  for 
ratification,  the  whole  transportation  sy.stcm  of  the  country  will 
be  revolutionized.  Landlocked  areas  will  be  opened  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Michigan,  Wiscon.^ln,  Minnesota,  and  the 
Middle  West  will  all  profit  as  a  result  of  this.  The  Great  Lakes 
will  become  a  beehive  of  activity  and  In  addition  we  will  be  able 
to  develop  a  great  system  of  watorpower  unequaled  the  world  over. 

We  have  long  championed  this  cause  bcce.use  we  realized  that  It 
was  for  the  general  gocd  of  all  the  people.  It  will  lncrea.se  trans- 
portation by  rail  and  water  and  it  will  mean  a  saving  in  transpor- 
tation rates  so  that  our  markets  can  compete  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  We  will  bring  the  ocean  that  much  closer  to  our  fire- 
side, and  when  you  are  doing  that  you  are  benefiting  millions  and 
millions  cf  people.  It  will  give  added  employment  on  the  Lakes 
and  from  every  viewpoint  it  will  be  a  godsend. 

GREAT  LAKE.S  COMING  INTO  THEIR  OWN 

By  a  ruling  of  the  Maritime  Commission  in  Washington  yester- 
day Sheboygan  beccmrs  an  export  base  to  Europe  along  with  all  of 
the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  thus  moving  us  that  much  closer  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world. 

In  these  few  words  let  us  visualize,  if  we  can,  the  attitude  of  the 
Atlantic  boat  lines  v.ho  have  been  insisting  thet  a  Sheboygan 
shipper,  or  for  that  matter,  any  shipper  on  the  Great  Lakes  who 
wanted  a  contract  rale  for  his  export  .shipments  would  of  necessity 
have  to  agree  to  ship  100  percent  of  his  shipm.ents  over  their  lines, 
r.nd  that  they  must  be  delivered  at  Atlantic  ports. 

Under  the  agreement  it  is  necessary  to  deliver  shipments  to  ports 
Gt  Norfolk.  Nev.port  News.  Eiltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton Portland,  Montreal.  Qucl:ec.  Halifax.  St,  John,  or  We.«^t  St.  John. 

If  this  mari'Lirr.e  ruling  is  upheld,  these  contracts  v.'iU  be  can- 
celed. For  yerrs  the  Atlantic  shipping  lines  have  been  Insisting 
that  if  a  Sheboygan  manufacturer,  for  instance,  wanted  a  contract 
rate  for  his  expert  shinments  he  would  have  to  agree  to  shipping 
100  percent  of  his  shipments  over  the  Atlantic  liJies  and  having 
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1  am  going  to  confine  mys<-U  tonight  to  one  of  the  foremost  of  all 
the  issues,  namely,  the  Democratic  Party's  ajrlcultyral  program. 


more  nearly  into  balance  w:th  Industrial  production.     Farm"rs  are 
better  able  to  deal  with  their  problems.     The  coimtry  banks  have 
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them  delivered  to  Atlantic  ports  If  the  Great  Lakes  shipper  vlo- 
lattKl  the  ordf-r  of  this  arbitrary  monopoly,  his  contract  would  be 
canceled  and  he  would  have  to  pay  a  penalty  rate  on  all  shipments 

of  the   season 

Tills  meant  nothing  but  an  effort  to  defeat  the  Great  Lakes  sea- 
way, and  the  Maritime  Cksmmlsslon.  seufilng  the  injustice,  has 
issued  an  order  invalidating  the  present  contract.  Under  the  ruling 
Issued  yesterday  tho  33  carriers  are  given  20  days  in  which  to 
modify  their  contracts  or  face  cancelation  of  the  conference  agree- 
ments under  which  they  were  marie 

Ohio  Indiana.  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  have  been  putting  up  a 
Joint  fight,  and  the  ruling  will,  if  sustained  by  the  courts  and  In 
falrnesB  It  ought  to.  be  of  trem*>ndoufl  value  to  the  shippers  of  the 
Middle  West.  It  is  a  victory  for  every  Industrial  plant,  and  It  is 
rU  the  more  pleasing  because  the  monopoly  has  been  detlir<jned  for 
the  time  being  „     ,. 

R.  P  Malla  of  Mllwnukce.  secretary  of  the  Great  Lakes  Harbor 
Ai»wx:latkm.  nave  out  the  following  announcement  immediately 
aXt^r  the  receipt  of  the  Associated  Press  dispatch: 

"This  is  the  mnst  important  decision  m  years  on  matters  affect- 
ing the  Great  Lakes,  and  now  makes  those  lakes  a  direct  foreign 
trade  route.  It  Is  a  prelude  to  development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seav. ay. 

•The  slilpping  Indiostry  previously  had  been  localized  through 
the  contracts  to  the  eastern  coast.  New  U  can  go  westward  and  will 
give  unlimited  millions  of  dollars  in  shipping  employment,  busincs.,, 
and  finance  to  the  Middle  West.  It  means  the  removal  of  the 
shackles  of  business  slavery  Impcscd  upon  us  fur  the  best  part  of 
10  years  by  the  Atlantic  shipping  Inurests  who  gave  no  service 
whatever  to  the  Great  Lakes." 

In  the  fight  that  has  been  going  on.  the  attorneys  general  of  these 
lour  States,  including  Attorney  General  John  E.  Martin,  have  in- 
sisted that  there  was  dibcrimination.  and  the  ruhni^s  of  the  Com- 
'  mission  Justify  the  position  that  wa.s  taken  at  the  hearings. 
Atlantic  lines,  some  time  age,  were  askrd  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
alcn  to  show  cause  why  their  contracts  were  not  illegal,  and  why 
they  sliould  not  be  canceled  or  amended 

The  United  States  Maritime  Commission  instituted  on  Its  own 
motion  en  Pebruarv  17.  1939.  an  order  requirtni?  carriers,  parties 
to  agreements  of  the  North  Atlantic  United  Kingdom  Freight  Con- 
ference and  North  Atlantic  Continental  Freight  Conference.  North 
Atlantic  French  Freight  Conference  and  North  Atlantic  Baltic 
French  Conference  to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not  be 
entered  mcdifylng  or  canceling  the  agreements  "on^he  ground  that 
contracts  made  by  them  with  shippers  pursuant  thereto  are  un- 
Jvistly  discriminatory,  unfair,  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  are  in  violation  of  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916  The  matter  was  heard  before  Examiner  F  J  Horan.  rep- 
resentiuR  the  Comml.sslon  with  all  of  the  parties  present,  and  the 
following  ruling,  which  has  been  sixstained  by  the  entire  Commis- 
sion, was  rendered: 

"The  Ccmml&;lon,  by  Its  order  Instituted  this  proceeding,  re- 
quiring respondents  to  show  cause  why  an  crder  should  not  be 
entered  modifying  or  canceling  agreements  on  the  ground  that  the 
contracis  made  pursuant  thereto  were  unjustly  discriminatory,  un- 
fair, operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  in  violation  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  Tills 
thev  have  failed  to  do. 

"The  Commission  should  find  that  respondents  have  failed  to 
show  cause  why  an  order  should  not  be  entered  modifying  or 
canceling  the  agrci-ments  In  question.  •  •  •  The  Commission 
should  enter  an  order  modifying  each  of  the  agreements  to  prcvldo 
that  the  parties  thereto  shall  not.  by  contract  or  otherwise,  resort 
to  discrimination  because  a  shipper  has  patronized  another  car- 
rier operating  a  direct  line  from  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  " 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  great  victory  for  the  Middle  West.  It  Is  a 
story  of  how  a  large  monopoly  for  years  has  throttled  shipping  on 
the  Great  Lakes  Can  you  imagine  bont.s  ready  and  willing  to  carry 
the  products  of  the  Middle  West  to  European  markets  and  their 
forced  Idleness  resulting  from  an  Atlantic  boat  l!ne<*'  monopoly? 
This  ruling  can  be  viewed  as  a  great  victory.  Previously  there  was 
a  ktranglehold  upon  every  shipper  because  the  contract  provided 
Uiat  If  he  were  to  patronize  a  carrier  operating  a  direct  service  from 
ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence 
River  there  would  bo  a  penalty.  The  discriminatory  part  was  that 
the  shipper  would  have  to  agree  to  sending  100  percent  of  hi?:  ship- 
ments over  certain  lines  for  delivery  at  Atlantic  ports  The  mo- 
nopoly controlled  practically  all  the  Atlantic  boats  In  the  commerce 
of  the  world  .         w.    ^     . 

It  l.'<  a  big  dftv  for  Sheboygan  if  we  can  only  sense  what  this  decl- 
•lon  means.  This  monung  we  went  over  a  ma.ss  of  material,  edi- 
torials, and  local  stories  running  mto  ci.ilumns  of  print.  We  recall 
our  early  conference  at  Muskegon  and  the  enthusiasm  that  She- 
boygan manirc-ted  at  that  tune,  and  then,  because  It  seemed  a 
lonK  wny  off.  we  lorKot  to  do  anything  here  at  home. 

Congressman  Frank  B.  KxErs.  under  date  of  May  5  last,  threw 
his  full  support  back  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  In  an  address 
in  Congress  At  that  time  Congressman  Keefb  filed  editorials  of 
the  press  and  an  address  given  by  the  Honorable  William  Goorge 
Bruce  cf  Milwaukee,  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Deep  Waterway 
Ccminlsslon.  and  had  them  Included  m  the  Congressional  Record. 
We  «aid  editorially  at  that  time: 

••Ccngre»;«man  Kror  has  rendered  a  fine  service  In  bringing  this 
matt«"r  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for 
It  Indlc-ates  clearlv  that  Sheboygan  and  the  port  cities  are  Just 
as  enthusiastic  for  the  deep  waterway  today  as  they  were  20  years 
•go  When  this  movement  was  first  launched.    It  proves  that  despite 


the  organized  attacks  of  certain  shipping  interests  the  great  rank 
and  file  are  for  the  deep  waterway  to  prevent  unfair  dlscrinUna- 
tlon  In  rates  which  prevents  marketing  their  goods." 

That  discrimination  In  rates  is  clearly  bix)ught  home  to  us  today 
In  the  ruling  of  the  Maritime  Commission  that  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board lines,  a  great  monopoly  and  working  with  certain  railroads, 
has  discriminated  against  the  Middle  West  and  the  area  in  and 
around  the  Great  Lakes. 


Colonel  Ecker  Says 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1940 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plad  to  make  a 
few  remarks  abcut  a  good  friend  cf  mine  who  is  a  prominent 
Democrat  in  my  district.  He  has  for  years  been  writing  a 
weekly  letter  to  the  newspapers  of  his  county.  Those  letters 
are  widely  read,  for  they  are  full  of  wise  philosophy.  Last 
week  he  spoke  out  in  meeting,  as  it  were,  and  said  what  he 
thought  of  certain  New  Deal  policies.  I  am  glad  to  read  a 
portion  of  his  letter  to  which  I  refer: 

Just  about  now  Is  getting  the  time  for  the  tree  salesmen  or  tho 
flower  salesmen  to  come  around  and  show  you  these  beautiful 
catalogs  of  a  cherry  bigger  than  a  Rome  Beauty  apple  or  a  blue 
spruce  about  three  times  bigger  than  they  ever  will  grow,  or  the 
latest.  I  gue.'^s.  is  hybr  d  corn.  You  know  I  don't  believe  we  would 
have  had  any  use  for  a  county  agent  If  it  hadn't  been  for  hybrid 
corn,  and  paying  the  farmers  for  not  raising  som.ething.  You  knew 
what  I  would  do  if  I  was  a  Gallia  County  farmer?  Well,  I  would 
forget  abcut  the  Government  and  look  out  for  myself.  I  would 
have  plenty  of  cattle,  plenty  of  sheep — that  is.  all  my  farm  would 
stand — some  chickens,  some  horses,  and  some  hogs.  I  would  raise 
enough  feed  to  kcf-p  my  stock  through  the  winter;  I  would  raise  a 
crop  of  tobacco.  rec;ardle.ss  of  what  some  "white  collar"  guy  told  me  I 
could  raise,  even  if  I  had  to  bootleg  it  when  It  came  time  to  sell  it. 
And  to  make  a  long  story  short.  I  would  run  my  own  business.  If 
I  had  l:st,ned  to  the  advice  of  what  are  called  experts,  I  would 
have  been  brjke  long  ago. 

Why.  about  11  years  ago  a  ChcvTOlet  Motor  Co.  auditor  called  on 
me  and  told  me  I  would  go  broke  within  a  year  because  I  was  not 
making  enough  per  new  car  sold.  Well.  I  have  made  plenty  of 
moiiey  by  selling  two  or  three  times  the  number  of  cars  any 
other  dealer  In  a  town  this  size  sells  and  I  sell  them  cheaper, 
while  that  auditor  that  thought  he  was  giving  me  that  expert 
book  kn'>w ledge  is  today  on  rel:ef.  What  I  am  petting  at  is  I 
don't  think  it  Is  one  darn  bit  right  to  let  Kentucky  tobacco  rais- 
ers tell  us  how  much  tobacco  we  can  raise,  when  some  of  thein 
raise  as  much  as  50  acres  per  farm  down  there,  then  want  to  tell 
us  to  raise  one-fourth  or  one-half  acre.  One  man  down  In  Guyan 
Township  who  had  7.000  pounds  that  brought  him  $1,500  told  me 
they  want  to  cut  him  about  one-half  this  year.  Sure,  tobacco 
brings  us  In  hard  money,  and  I  would  surely  rebel  against  such 
a  thing.  This  thing  they  call  a  "base  '  Is  all  wrong  here  in  Gallia 
County.  Remember  I  am  In  favor  of  the  county  agent,  but  I  am 
strictly  against  Kentucky  tobacco  raisers  robbing  our  tobacco 
raisers  of  enough  icbucco  to  make  an  honest  living.  Suic,  I  would 
rebel! 

Strangers  in  Our  Midst 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE 


Mrs.  OT)AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Advocate  of  February  8,  1940: 

STKANCEHS    IN    OtTS    MIDST 

Laundered  socks  turned  Inside  out.  even  as  at  home,  and  a 
home-town  newspaper  in  the  cuest's  ma'lhox  were  only  two  of  the 
bits  of  friendly  service  that  the  late  Ralph  Hltz  uaeU  to  win  ctis- 
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tcmers  for  $80,000,000  worth  of  American  hotels.  He  was  nn 
Immigrant  who  began  his  work  as  a  bus  boy  on  $3  a  week  and 
rose  to  the  position  of  operator  of  hostelrics  doing  a  $15,000,000 
annual  business. 

We  have  had  other  immigrants  amoi.t;  us;  In  fact.  If  we  go  back 
far  enough  In  our  history,  all  of  us,  except  the  descendants  of 
ill?  Indians,  are  immigrants. 

In  View  of  this  fact  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  there  must  be 
such  an  organization  as  the  American  Committee  for  Protection 
of  the  Foreign  Born,  and  why  this  comm'ttce  has  to  do  some 
Americanization  work  on  those  who  discriminate  ae;ainst  and 
sometimes  persecute  newcomers  from  abroad — all  in  the  name  of 
patriotism. 

"The  existence  cf  war  in  Europe  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  giving 
sericus  and  immediate  attention  to  Ih?  ellminallon  of  certain 
tendencies  in  American  life  which  threaten  cur  concept  of  equality, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  nationality,  or  place  of  birth,"  the 
committee  says. 

'Efforts  are'  being  made  to  divide  the  American  people  by  advo- 
cating the  deportation  of  noncitlzens  and  by  fostering  discrimina- 
tion and  antagonism  against  the  foreign-born.  Noncitlzens  are 
b.-'ing  denied  Jobs  and  are  being  threatened  with  registration, 
fingc^rprlnting.  and  concentration  camps.  More  thr.n  70  so-called 
antlalien  bills  pending  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  Indicate  the 
manner  In  which  attacks  upon  the  freedom  of  noncitlzens  can  be 
used  to  destroy  the  constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens  as 
well" 

The  commrittee  Is  meeting  at  Washington  March  2  and  3  to  work 
out  plans  for  counteracting  antl-foreign-born  propaganda,  for  facil- 
itating the  process  cf  naturalization,  for  securing  the  passage  of 
remedial  legislation,  for  maintaining  American  traditions  of  right 
cf  asylum,  for  preventing  the  destruction  cf  American  families  by 
deportation,  by  preventing  the  passage  of  so-c:i)lod  antlalien  legis- 
lation, for  promoting  better  understanding  between  native  and 
foreign  born. 

The  WTlter  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  nnturalization  of  aliens  In 
cm-  midst.  But  there  is  a  democratic  way  of  doing  this  and  an 
undemocratic  way  of  doing  it — an  Americ.in  way  and  an  un-Ameri- 
can way.  It  seems  that  Federal  Judges  J(  hn  Bigg;.,  Charles  Alvin 
Jones,  and  Albert  L.  Watson  stated  all  this  pretty  well  when  they 
declared  Pennsylvania's  alien  registration  law  unconstitutional. 
Said  they:  "Naturalization  "must  never  be  conri-ielled  by  an  act  of 
oppression  or  tyranny.  •  •  •  While  natuializatlon  of  aliens 
residing  within  our  borders  is  a  matter  to  be  encouraged,  the  desire 
of  the  applicant  for  citizenship  should  be  inspired  and  engendered 
by  his  observjitlcn  of  and  experience  with  the  living  example  ol 
true  democracy.'  " 


The  South\vc.st*s  IMayground — IMatt  National  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF  OKLAHOM.\ 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1940 

Mr.  MONROJJEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  Southwest's  national 
park.  Piatt  National  Park  at  Sulphur,  Okla. 

While  the  general  attendance  at  the  25  national  parks 
v;a.s  increasing  by  3'^  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  endin? 
September  30.  Piatt  National  Park  increa.sed  in  attendance 
by  more  than  25  percent. 

A  total  of  358.240  persons  t-isited  Piatt  during  the  year, 
a.s  compared  with  286.486  for  1938.  This  outstanding  in- 
crease was  the  largest  recorded  by  any  of  the  25  nation;:! 
parks  and  definitely  marks  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
public  of  the  Southwest  in  the  advantages  of  this  popular 
playground  and  health  center. 

Situated  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  Southwest  region  of 
the  United  States,  it  serves  a  wide  area.  Thousands  of  people 
residing  in  northern  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Kansas  find  the  health-giving  waters  and  scenic  beauties 
of  Piatt  an  ideal  place  for  a  vacation. 

The  nearest  national  parks  to  Piatt  are  to  be  found  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark..  Carlsbad  Caverns.  N.  Mex.,  and  Reeky  Moun- 
tain National  Park.  Colo.  With  this  ■wide  area  to  be  served, 
there  is  Uttle  wonder  that  Piatt  is  increasing  every  year  in 
popularity. 

Piatt  is  accessible  on  wide,  paved  highways  that  put  it 
u-ithin  easy  reach  of  every  city  and  tow^n  in  Oklahoma  in  less 


than  a  day.    Points  in  Arkansas,  northern  Texas,  and  other 
nearby  States  also  can  reach  Piatt  with  ease  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  rapidly  growing  popularity  of 
Piatt  National  Park,  I  would  like  to  incorporate  in  my 
remarks  an  article  written  regarding  the  park  and  the  city  of 
Sulphur,  adjacent  to  it.  by  Mr.  Jack  Diamond,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sulphur  Times-Democrat: 

Platt  National  Park  ixir  Recreation  and  IIe-^lth 

Piatt  National  Park,  adjoining  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city 
of  Sulphur.  Okla..  Is  one  of  tho  Nation's  greatest  health  and  recrea- 
tional resorts.  Ancient  outing  place  of  the  red  man.  It  ha-:  been 
teautiflcd  under  United  States  Government  supervision  and  dedi- 
cated forever  to  the  health  and  pleasure  of  all  the  people  cf  the 
United  Slates.  As  evidence  tliat  the  people  appreciate  this  play- 
ground of  the  Southwest.  Government  figures  show  that  there  were 
285  000  visitors  to  the  park  in  1937.  Almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  was  represented  around  the  many  springs  and  beauty  spots 
'  of  this  noted  resort. 

The  total  area  of  the  park  Is  848  acres,  nnd  through  its  entire 
lenp»h  runs  the  scenic  silvery  Travertine  Creek,  with  its  numerous 
waterfalls  and  placid  lakes,  all  fed  by  the  Buffalo  and  Antelope 
Springs  two  huge  nonmnieral  springs  1.100  feet  above  sea  level  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  park  and  yielding  approximately  5,000.000 
gallons  of  cold  water  daily. 

MINERAL-WATER   BATHS 

Thi'-ty-two  niedicinal  springs  flow  health  free  to  all.  A  course  of 
the  baths,  drinking  the  mineral  waters  will  improve  the  appetite, 
induce  sleep,  scot  he  the  nerves,  and  give  anyone  a  new  lease  on 
living.  Tlic  waters  are  particularly  recommended  for  stomach  and 
liver  trouble,  rheumatism,  and  nervous  disorders. 

In  the  modorn,  well-equipped  bathhcus.^s  one  may  take  any 
desired  tvpe  of  health-giving,  invigorating  bath.  No  rigorous  m.edl- 
cal  treatment.  The  cure  Is  In  the  water  that  bubbles  from  Mother 
Earth  in  the  pure  air  and  the  delight  in  the  park  scenery. 

SWIMMING 

Swimming  Is  one  of  the  park's  most  Important  pports.  and  adja- 
cent to  the  park  are  some  of  the  finest  outdoor  .=wimm)nn  pools  to 
be  found  In  the  State.  Tliey  are  .supplied  by  great  artesian  sulphur 
wells  flnwuig  3.500  gallons  of  cold  water  per  minute,  and  are  kept 
In  almost  perfect  sanitary  condition.  Some  of  the  pcol.s  have  dance 
pavilions  and  cafes  so  that  you  may  din",  dance,  and  swim. 

Travertine  Creek  within  the  park  has  six  or  eight  dams  con- 
structed to  form  free  .«:wimming  pools  for  those  who  wif-h  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  This  stream  is  fed  by  two  immens:  pure-water 
springs.  It  Is  great  fun  to  hike  along  the  park  trails  and  then  take 
a  plunge  into  some  of  these  cxci^llent  pools. 

HIKING 

Several  miles  of  alluring  hiking  trall.s  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  park  and  winding  along  Travertine  Creek  always  appeal  to 
visiters  They  lead  to  many  sylvan  nocks  and  picnic  areas  where 
rock  tables  and  cooking  ovciis  make  an  cuting  a  real  Joy. 

A  wonderful  scenic  drive  also  extends  the  entire  perimeter  of  the 
park.  It  takes  you  to  the  top  of  Bromide  BlulT,  where  you  have  a 
panoramic  view  out  over  Travertine  Valley  and  the  city  of  Sulphur. 
An  herbarium  of  all  the  paik  plant  life  is  now  available  in  the  park 
office,  where  you  may  see  si>rclmcns  of  all  the  flcwcrs,  with  descrip- 
tion, and  directions  "as  to  where  to  locate  them  on  your  hikes.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  the  park  is  the  flower  lover  s  paradise. 

FISHING 

Brautiful  Veterans'  Lake,  adjacent  to  the  park,  covers  approxi- 
mately 200  acres  and  Is  a  fi'-herman's  paradise,  stocked  with  bass, 
crappie.  and  other  suitable  fish. 

Lacy  s  Lake  Is  a  beautiful  small  lake  located  within  1  mile  of  the 
park."  It  is  known  to  anglers  all  over  the  State  as  an  excellent 
fishing  place.  It  covers  about  50  acres  and  is  fed  by  a  huge  mineral 
well.  ,     . 

Rock  Creek.  Mill  Creek.  Pennington,  and  Blue  are  four  of  the 
finest  fishing  streams  In  southern  Oklahoma,  and  all  of  them  are 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  park  boundaries. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Tlie  camping  facilities  In  Piatt  National  Park  are  unexcelled. 
Thn^ughout  the  length  of  the  park  there  are  numerous  wonder- 
fully beautiful  picnic  areas  and  camping  spots,  v.lth  huge  stone 
tables  and  seats  and  cooking  ovens,  lights,  water,  and  all  con- 
veniences for  campers.  The  camps  are  all  under  supervision  and 
protection  of   rangers,   and   everything   Is  as   free   as   the   air   you 

breathe. 

Tliere  are  also  many  camp  cottages  outside  the  park  boundaries 
with  reasonable  rates.  Hotel  accommodations  are  to  be  hid  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  camp.  Restaurants  and  cafes  are  plentiful,  where 
good  eating  may  be  found  at  reasonable  rates. 

Piatt  National  Park  is  almost  in  the  center  of  the  great  Arbuckle 
Mountnin  region,  and  many  interesting  side  trips  may  be  made  out 
to  these  points  and  back  in  30  minutes.  Turner  Falls  is  perhaps 
the  most  widely  known. 

The  park  adjoins  the  city  of  Sulphur,  county  seat  of  Murray 
County,  an  attractive  town  of  5.000  population,  built  on  hills  cer- 
looking  the  park  and  the  Travertine  Valley.  It  Is  reached  by  High- 
ways 18  and  22.  Highway  12  runs  7  miles  east  of  Sulphur  and 
Highway  77  runs  9  miles  west.  Traffic  on  thcbe  highways  turns  to 
the  park  frcm  Scullln  and  Davis,  respectively.  It  has  complete  bus 
service  and  is  served  by  the  Frisco  Railway. 


ion 
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Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


••By  your  newspapers  we  are  told  that  God  has  sent  a  very 
short  harvest  to  some  other  countries  of  Europe.  I  thought  this 
mlKht  be  In  fa\-our  of  old  England;  and  that  now  we  should  get  a 
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Huge  stacks  of  statistics  have  been  submitted   for  con- 
sideration   during    this    congressional    argument — just    as 


Reciprocal-trade  agreements  are  an  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power,  vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  and  such  trade  agree- 
montt;  nrp  ripfinitpiv  Tpvpnue  bills.    Thcv  verv  definitely  affect 


ion 
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Reciprocal-Trade  Ap:reemcnts 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Movday.  February  26.  1940 


RESOLUTION    OF    THE    OREOON    FARM    BURE.\U    FEDERATION 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

■  M-«u-.r  i-nov  or  OREGON  FARM  nT'RE.\U  rEDEa.^TION  ADVISES  EXTENSION 
or  KCTirROCAL  TR-fDE  ACPtEMENT  LAW,  PRON  !EE3  PROTECTION  I.S  AS- 
SL'KCO    AGRICI'LTIHE    AND    THEATIKS    ARE    RATUiED    BY    THE    SEN.\TE 

We  commend  the  American  Farm  Bureau  for  Its  statement  filed 
with  the  Federal  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Inlormatlon  concerning 
the  prnp<Tsed  Argentine   trade  treaty 

We  endorse  the  general  policy  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
'^tdtration  with  reepect  to  trade  treaties  under  which  the  Federa- 
tion supports  the  principle  of  trade  treaties,  but  we  oppose  any 
specific  treaty  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  agricul- 
ture and  Uvestoclt  commo<llt:es  tselow  parity  prices  We  further 
oppose  the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Treaty  Act  unless  adequate  protec- 
tion can  be  assured  to  agriculture  through  proper  hearing  in 
neectutlng  such  treaties  and  they  be  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate. 

We  r-  affirm  our  belief  In  the  principle  of  the  American  market 
for  the  American  farmer 

S:nco  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  have  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  the  protlurers  of  numerous  specialty  commodifcs  such  as  fl.-lcl. 
vegetable,  and  flower  eeids,  potatoes,  bulbs,  and  nursery  stock,  we 
recommend  the  restoration  oX  the  duties  on  such  items. 


Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  Farm  l*roblcm 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF   KANS.VS 

IN*  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKrRESEXTATIVFS 
Monday.  February  26.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CUF  STRATTON  IN  TOPFJCA  DAILY  CAPITAL 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  have  an 
Idea  that  the  farm  pioblein  is  scmethiiig  new.  The  fcllcwin^ 
article  written  by  my  friend,  Clif  Suattcn,  able  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  and  quoting  from 
a  letter  by  Benjamin  Fianklin.  shows  the  contrary. 

A  reading  of  the  Franklin  letter  indicates,  among  other 
thmRS.  ( 1 »  that  England  almost  200  years  ago  had  an  agri- 
cultural surplus  problem:  '2>  that  the  industrialists  of  that 
day.  like  some  in  our  own  time,  believed  that  cheap  food  and 
clothing  were  more  important  than  fair  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts; <3>  that  existing  legislation,  then  as  now.  discriminated 
against  agriculture:  i4>  that  Franklm  subscribed  to  the  theory 
that  agricultural  prc.«:perity  was  the  basis  of  industrial  pros- 
perity; and  <5'  that  he  also  believed  that  agriculture  and 
industry  should  be  on  an  equality  and  that  in  order  to  com- 
pensate farmers  for  furnishing  food  and  other  raw  materials 
at  less  than  a  parity  price,  indemnifying  payments  should  be 
made  to  farmers  out  of  the  PubUc  Treasury. 

The  article  fo'.lows: 

F.AKM    Phoblems    Distressing    E\tn    in    Ben    Franklin's    Timi 
(By  CUf  Stratton  of  the  Capitals  WAshingtcn  Bureau) 

Wa-shington.  January  27.— For  the  benefit  of  those  who  believe 
the  farm  problem  started  w;th  the  World  War.  or  with  Herbert 
Hoover,  or  with  the  New  Deal,  the  following  from  Benjamin  Frank- 
jtn — written  apparently  while  he  was  in  Enijland  and  while 
Eiigland  had  the  com  laws  which  included  prohibition  of  exports 
of  foodstuUs — is  reprinted: 

-To  the  Public: 

"I  am  one  of  that  class  of  peop>  that  feeds  you  all,  and  at 
present  is  abused  by  you  all;  tn  short.  I  am  a  farmer. 


"By  your  newspapers  we  are  told  that  God  has  sent  a  very 
short  harvest  to  some  other  countries  of  Europe.  I  thought  this 
might  be  In  faTOur  of  old  England;  and  that  now  we  should  get  a 
good  price  for  our  grain,  which  would  bring  millions  among  us. 
and  make  us  flow  In  money;  that  to  be  sure  Is  scarce  enou'^h 

•But    the   wL<-dom  of   the   Government   forbade   the   exportation. 

•  W'-U.'  says  I.  'then  we  must  be  content  with  the  market  price 
at  home."  ^         _     ■ 

••  No,"  says  my  lords  the  mob,  "you  shan't  have  that.  Bring  your 
corn  to  market  II  ycu  dare;  we  U  sell  it  for  you  for  less  money,  or 
take   It  for  nothing." 

•  Being  thus  attacked  by  both  ends  of  the  constitution,  the 
head  and  tail  of  government,  wha'  am  I  to  do? 

•Must  I  keep  my  corn  in  the  bam,  to  feed  and  increase  the 
breed  of  rats?  Be  it  so;  they  cannot  t»e  less  thankful  than  those 
I  have  tKcn   urcd  to  feed. 

"Are  we  farmers  the  only  people  to  be  grudged  the  profits  of 
our  honest  labour?     And   why? 

•Oh,  but  the  manufacturers!  the  manufacturers!  they  are  to 
be  favoured,  and  they  must  have  bread  at  a  cheap  rate! 

•Hark  ve.  Mr.  Oak:  the  farmers  live  splendidly,  you  say  And 
pn^y.  would  you  have  them  hoard  the  money  that  they  get?  Their 
fine  clothes  and  furniture,  do  they  make  them  themselves,  or  for 
cne  another,  and  so  keep  the  money  among  them?  Or  do  they 
employ  these  your  darling  manufacturers,  and  so  scatter  it  again 
over  ail  the  nation? 

WORKS    BOTH    WATS 

"Tlie  wool  would  produce  a  better  price,  If  it  suffered  to  go  into 
foreign  m.arkets;  but  that.  Messieurs  the  Public,  your  laws  will  not 
permit.  It  mu.«t  be  kept  at  home  that  our  dear  manufacturers 
may  have  it  the  cheaper.  And  thus,  having  yourselves  thus  less- 
ened our  encouragement  for  raising  sheep,  you  curse  us  for  the 
scarcity  of  mutton. 

•Now.  if  it  be  a  pcK>d  principle,  that  the  exportat'on  of  a  com- 
ir.odity  is  to  be  restrained,  that  so  our  people  at  liomc  may  have 
It  cheaper,  st.ck  to  that  principle,  and  go  thorouph-stltch  with  it. 
Prohibit  the  exportation  of  your  cloth,  your  leather,  your  shoes, 
your  iron  ware,  and  your  manufactures  of  all  sort-s.  to  make  them 
all  cheaper  at  home  And  cheap  enough  they  will  be.  I  will  war- 
rant you.  ti;i  people  leave  off  making  them. 

•Some  folks  seem  to  think  they  ought  never  to  be  easy  until 
England  becomes  another  Lubberland.  where  it  is  fancied  that 
streets  are  paved  with  penny  rolls,  the  houses  tiled  with  pancakes, 
and  chickens,  ready  roasted,  cry,  'Come  and  eat  me  ' 

•'You  say  poor  laborers  cannot  afford  to  buy  bread  at  high  price 
unless  they  had  higher  wages.  Poss.bly.  But  shall  we  farmers 
aflord  our  laborers  higher  wages  if  you  will  not  allow  us  to  get, 
when  we  might  get  it.  a  higher  price  for  our  corn? 

"But  it  seems  we  farmers  must  take  so  much  less  that  the  poor 
may  have  no  much  cheaper 

•  This  operates,  then,  as  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
A  very  good  thing,  you  will  say.  But  I  ask.  why  a  partial  tax? 
Why  laid  on  us  farmers  only?  If  it  be  a  good  thing.  Messieurs 
the  Public,  take  your  share  of  it  by  Indemn.fying  us  a  little  out 
of  your  Public  Treasury.  " 


Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
M07iday.  February  26,  1940 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  before  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act  has  been 
widely  criticized.  In  Montana  and  throughout  the  West,  it  Is 
generally  believed  that  the  act.  in  its  present  form,  is  operat- 
ing to  the  disadvantage  of  western  economic  life. 

I  concur  in  the  criticism  the  West  has  directed  against  this 
proposed  extension  of  the  act  in  its  existing  form.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  feel  that,  for  a  long  time,  we  have  been  much 
too  concerned  with  affairs  outside  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— with  helping  our  neighbors — good  and  otherwise — and 
far  too  little  concerned  with  the  problems  of  our  own  citizens. 

The  Trade  Treaty  Act  is  one  of  those  efforts  to  promulcate 
our  "good  neighbor"  policy.  Perhaps  it  is  the  chief  effort. 
At  least.  I  have  heard  it  described  as  the  keystone  of  our 
foreign  policy.  I  have  heard  it  upheld  and  opposed  on 
many  grounds  which,  to  me.  were  outside  the  scope  of 
actual  issues  involved  within  it. 

For  my  part.  I  oppose  the  extension  of  this  act.  as  it  now 
stands,  on  two  principal  grotmds.  First,  the  act  is  inimical 
to  the  best  economic  interests  of  our  western  country.  Sec- 
ond, the  act  is  unconstitutional 
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Huge  stacks  of  statistics  have  been  submitted  for  con- 
Bidcration  diu-lng  this  congressional  argument — just  as 
many  intended  to  show  that  the  act  is  not  helping  the 
American  farmer  and  livestock  producer  as  there  have  been 
data  intended  to  prove  the  act  is  helping. 

If  these  contradictory  figures  are  not  lying,  then  at  least 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  very  confusing.  The 
case,  apparently  cannot  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  these 
sharply  conflicting  sets  of  statistics. 

But  the  fact  does  remain,  that  whatever  success  the  act 
has  brought  about  so  far  as  helping  producers  in  this 
count  n>-  is  concerned,  it  has  not,  according  to  the  reports 
from  Montana  and  neighbor  States,  helped  the  West. 

Our  producers  of  cattle,  sheep,  grains,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  and  m.inerals — they  have  all  suflcrcd  from  the  policy 
cncompa.ssed  within  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

T'he  West  does  not,  and  I  emphasize  here  that  I  do  not, 
induidually.  complain  against  the  administration  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  treaty  law.  The  integrity  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  truly  respected  man,  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
administration  of  ihLs  law,  is  not  involved  at  all  here.  He  is 
in  no  sense  on  trial. 

I  complain  against  the  validity  of  the  law  itself.  I  main- 
tain that  the  law.  as  it  stands,  is  unconstitutional.  I  shall 
attempt  to  tell  why,  briefly. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  exclusive  power  to  establish  tariffs,  which  Ls  an  exercise 
of  the  taxing  power,  is  vested  in  the  Congress. 

All  the  power  which  the  executive  department  exercises  in 
the  making  of  one  of  these  so-called  reciprocal-trade  treaties 
comes  to  that  department  by  delegation  from  Congress. 
Every  change  in  a  tariff  rate  is  an  amendment  of  a  law. 
The  twenty-odd  trade  agreements  we  have  entered  into,  if 
valid,  have  amended  acts  of  Congress  hundreds  of  times. 

But  how  can  these  agreements  be  valid  if  they  violate  the 
Constitution?  It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  law  that  Con- 
gress can  delegate  to  executive  or  administrative  officials 
power  to  administer  a  law  in  accord  with  standards  or  rules 
set  up  by  it,  but  Congress  carmot  delegate  power  to  enact 
legislation. 

The  United  States  Reports,  volume  295.  page  435,  cover  the 
celebrated  Schechter  case.  In  this  case  the  Court  held  that 
the  Congress  could  not  delegate  its  legislative  powers  in  even 
domestic  matters.  If  it  has  not  such  powers  in  domestic  mat- 
ters, it  .should  follow  without  saying  that  it  has  no  such 
powers  in  foreign  relations  matters,  and  therefore  held  such 
delegation  invalid  and,  in  so  doing,  used  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Ccnrrress  may  leave  to  selected  ln.strumentp.lltles  the  making  of 
subordinate  rules  within  prescribed  limits,  and  the  deu-rmination 
of  facts  to  which  the  policy,  as  declared  by  Con-ress,  is  to  apply; 
but  it  must  Itself  lay  down  the  policies  and  establish  standards. 

The  conclusion  of  such  reciprocal-trade  treaties  then  is 
obviously  outside  the  Constitution,  under  terms  of  this  court 

decree. 

Most  outrageous  provision  of  the  Trade  Treaty  Act.  how- 
ever, is  its  application  of  the  so-called  favored-nation 
clause.  This  clause  operates  so  that  when  we  make  an  agree- 
ment. exchangi;ig  concessions  in  tariffs  with  a  certain  other 
country,  we  find  ourselves,  under  this  "most-favored  nation" 
interpretation,  obligated  to  extend  the  same  concessions  to 
other  countries,  whereas,  we,  in  turn,  get  nothing  tangible  or 
definite  a.s  compensation.  From  these  other  countries  we 
gpt  merely  a  promise  of  compensations  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Is  this  sort  of  thing  fair,  either  to  our  own  producers, 
affected  by  treaty  concessions,  or  producers  in  the  specific 
countries  with  which  we  have  made  agreements?    To  me,  it 

seems  not.  . 

In  two  other  ways,  I  think  the  present  law  is  a  violation 
cf  our  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  orignate  all  revenue  measures,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  the  Senate  shall  ratify  all  treaties  entered 
into  by  the  United  States. 


Reciprocal-trade  agreements  are  an  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power,  vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  and  such  trade  agree- 
ments are  definitely  revenue  bills.  They  very  definitely  affect 
revenues.    They  most  admittedly  are  treaties. 

So.  then,  on  three  counts,  the  trade-treaty  law  offends 
against  fundamental  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  unhappy  condition?  Why  Con- 
gress, of  course.  Congress  abdicated  its  rights,  under  the 
Constitution,  when  this  law  was  first  enacted. 

Now,  it  is  proposed  that  we  reenact  an  unconstitutional 
law.  This  time,  if  v.e  do  so,  we  share  the  blame  with  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  because  it  has  re- 
quested the  enactment  a  second  time.  But  what  an  insig- 
nificant satisfaction  to  exciase  ourselves,  like  so  many  small 
children,  pleading.  "They  asked  me  to  do  it." 

So  I  say  again,  my  opposition  to  extending  the  present 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  legislation  is  based  on  its  unconsti- 
tutionality and  on  the  objections  of  the  western  area,  in- 
cluding the  State  of  Montana,  where  the  legislation  has 
worked  definite  hardships. 

We  have  plenty  of  problems  right  here  in  our  own  United 
States  that  we  ought  to  concentrate  our  attention  on.  Our 
own  farmers,  our  own  business  interests,  and  our  own- 
9,000,000  jobless  workingmen  and  workingwomen — they  all 
deserve  our  united  efforts  in  working  out  solutions  to  their 
problems. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  our  own  "best  neighbors." 

I  say.  let  us  start  to  put  our  own  house  in  order.  We 
must  protect  the  credit  of  our  Nation.  It  is  America's  real 
first  line  of  defense  in  a  war-crazed  world.  We  mtist  keep 
our  expenditures  within  our  income;  we  must  start  to  bal- 
ance our  budget;  and  we  must  take  care  of  our  own  people, 
solve  our  own  problems,  and  keep  our  nose  out  of  the  affairs 
of  our  neighbors. 


Constitutionality  of  Unfair  and  Vicious  Minnesota 
Old-Age-Assistance  Lien  Law  Being  Tested  in 
Courts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LEONARD  ERIKSSON 


Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
I  include  the  following  radio  address  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able Leonard  Eriksson,  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  concerning  a 
court  case  and  legal  aspects  of  the  efforts  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Minnesota  old-age-assistance  lien  law. 

In  my  home  State  of  Minnesota  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  In  the  old-age  assistance  and  other  features  of 
social  security  as  it  applies  to  the  States.  During  the  last 
session  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  a  Republican-controlled 
house  and  senate  passed  a  vicious  old-age-assistance  lien 
law.  which  provided  for  the  State  taking  liens  on  homes  and 
property  owned  by  the  pensioners  receiving  old-age  assist- 
ance. When  the  pensioner  dies  the  homestead  is  taken  over 
by  the  State  in  order  to  get  back  the  money  that  was  paid 
out  by  both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  to  the  pen- 
sioner. 

There  is  widespread  dissatisfaction  in  Minnesota  against 
this  vicious  law.  and  at  present  efforts  are  being  made  to  test 
its  constitutionality.  It  so  happens  that  the  participants  In 
this  test  case  come  from  my  own  congressional  district  In 
Minnesota,  and  the  attorney  In  the  case  is  Mr.  Leonard  Eriks- 
son, of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn^  a  former  member  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Legislattire. 
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Mr.  Eriksson  recently  spcke  on  the  air  on  the  subject  en-  j 
titled  'The  Social  and  Some  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Old  Age  | 
Lien  Law." 

Since  this  subject  Is  of  Interest  to  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  the  pjecple  of  my  own  State.  I  aj-k  the  , 
prlvik^^e  of  inserting  Mr.  Eriksson's  speech  Into  the  Congres-  i 
siowAL  Record.  H.s  remarks  might  make  it  possible  that  j 
other  States  do  not  make  the  grave  mistake  that  Minnesota  | 
lias  made  in  pa.'sing  such  vicious  legislation  against  the  good 
pioneers  of  cur  State. 

Mr.  Erik<;scn*s  address  delivered  over  radio  station  KGDE 
at  F..Tgus  Palls  follows: 

LnrtJo*  nnd  Rcntlcmen.  I  app«*nr  th'.s  aftpmccn  through  the  cer.- 
eroslty  of  our  radio  sUitlon  KGDE.  In  defense  of  home  and  old 
airf  and  therefore  !n  defense  of  youth.  Our  radio  station  haa  gra- 
clouaiy  and  generously  given  this  valuable  cpportunlty  to  Mr.  and 
M.-9  DIrnke  that  they  might  have  a  chance  to  Inform  the  public 
atxiut  their  effort  to  savf  th'^ir  home 

A  feeling  seems  to  have  developed  that  no  one  l.s  longer  dlslnter- 
e«t<*d  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  the  cau.=«  of  the  poor. 

The  bold  amons:  the  poor  who  dare  to  move  forward  for  the  good 
cf  Uielr  kind  frequrntlv  .«;u{Ter  from  the  envy  of  those  who  l.iC«t  that 
oounce  Man  like  Nature,  forgets  his  wounds  It  has  ever  been 
thus.  When  Mowes  hud  lando<l  his  oppressed  brethren  on  the  sate 
side  of  the  Red  S-a  they  reproached  him  t>ecau-se  they  missed  for  a 
brief  diy  rh."  fleshpct-s  in  the  land  of  their  oppressors.  Freedom 
and  the  premised  land  werf  Ideals  submerged  by  the  demands  of 
their  stomachs.  It  :s  so  today  These  who  lead  th-  way.  or  seek 
to  lead  the  way.  to  a  better  life  must  now,  as  in  all  ai^es  pa.st,  suffer 
from  the  su.<piclon  and  envy  of  even  those  who  will  profit  from  the 
explott.s  cf  those  who  Unre 

Remember  Drer)  Scott,  a  Negro,  who  w>\s  brought  to  Minnesota,  a 
free  Territory,  in  1834  or  1835.  Four  years  later  he  retumed  to  Mis- 
souri, a  tlave  State,  where  he  was  reclaimed  as  a  slave  He  brought 
suit  In  1848.  claiming  the  rights  cf  a  freeman  through  reslder.ce  in 
free  territory  That  suit  was  decided  In  1857  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  ruled  that  under  the  form  of  government 
then  existing  he.  a  Negro,  "had  no  rights  which  the  white  man 
V7&B  bound  to  respect,  and  that  the  Negro  might  Justly  and  lawfully 
be  reduced  to  slavery  for  hi-  benefit  "  That  decision  by  the  highest 
Court  cf  the  land  -seemed  to  shut  the  door  of  hope  to  th?  blade 
man  We  know  better  now  "God  moves  in  mys'ericus  v.ays.  His 
wonders  to  perform,"  and  out  of  that  dreary,  discouraging,  hope- 
crushing  decision  cume.  only  a  years  later,  thj  declaration  cf 
emancipation 

Today  all  weakllnps  among  the  common  people  and  the  best 
Ir.terests  and  the  best  people  of  otir  day  are  cfTended  by  iJie 
daring  attempt  of  my  friends  to  take  their  problem  to  the  courts. 
The  present  Issue,  namely,  the  fate  of  our  aging  people,  searches 
the  foundations  of  our  State.  That  issue  may  be  summarized  thus: 
Are  the  aged  needy,  with  tiielr  homes,  bccatise  oX  their  need,  to 
be  commlttc-d  to  the  supervision  of  bureaucrats?  And  Is  their 
property,  Including  their  homes,  to  be  taken  from  them  or  out  of 
tbe.r  control  as  the  price  of  their  right  to  live?  And  shall  a 
political  party,  legislating  for  the  State,  be  allowed  to  establ:.<h, 
QUt  of  human  misery,  a  paradise  for  polltlclana  by  providing  for 
more  political  Jobs  and  more  government  expense  than  have  ever 
before  been  thought  cf? 

We  nsk.  "What  la  this  lien  lav.?  What  docs  It  do.  and  bow  does 
It  operate?"    These  qtiesttons  call  for  an  orderly  answer. 

In  1935.  when  our  legislature  was  ccnserAative  and  the  Governor 
liberal,  the  general  old-age  pension  law  was  enacted.  Under  that 
law  these  pensions  have  keen  paid  until  this  year.  The  provisions 
of  that  law  conformed  to  the  requirements  cf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  stated  In  the  Social  Security  Act,  The  Federal  social- 
security  law,  and  the  rulings  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  requir-jd 
from  each  State  prepared  to  receive  Federal  tncnoy  for  cld-ai;e 
pen.slons  a  provision  tn  Its  old-age  pension  law  for  a  Hen  "on  the 
estate"  cf  each  recipient  to  secure  the  repavment  to  the  United 
States  of  that  money  which  had  been  paid  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. It  required  no  lien  ajtalnst  the  homestead  cf  the  recipient 
of  old-age  assistance  The  Federal  law  has  not  been  changed  Tlie 
1935  old-age-asslsiance  law  cf  Minnesota  met  this  requirement  of 
tlie  Social  Security  Act.  and  provided  in  addition  that  the  contrl- 
butlcn,.  made  by  the  counties  and  the  State  should  llkewi-se  be  a 
lien  attainst  the  estate  of  the  pensioners.  The  legislature  of  1939 
amended  this  law  of  1935.  as  I  shall  presently  explain,  and  the 
Issue  In  question  arises  out  of  that  amendment. 

PrtMreedlrg  under  the  authority  of  this  amendment  of  the  old-age 
pens.cn  law.  the  county  agencies  cf  the  State  en  Ia^t  Mcnday  filed 
and  recorded  a  Hen  statement,  pre;:.<\red  and  approved  by  the  State 
•gencv.  In  the  offlce  of  the  register  cf  deeds  In  every  county,  giving 
notice  of  the  lien  claimed  by  the  State  aga.nst  every  m.iu  and 
woman  on  the  pen.sion  rolls.  The  amount  clalned  as  secured  by 
the  Hen  thus  recorded  is  the  whole  amount  paid  cut  as  old-age 
assistance,  thus  IncUidlng  that  contributed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  lien  is  a  mortgage  on  all  property  owned  and  claimed 
now,  and  on  all  property  hereaiter  ^;oiten.  by  the  cld-ege  penilcners, 
subject  only  to  the  rights  of  ex'.^'inr;  liens  of  existing  creditors,  and 
subject  to  some  ether  minor  and  useless  provisions 

The  State  agency  has  Interpreted  the  old-age-a.sslstance  law,  as 
amended,  and  under  that  Intt  rpretation  the  homesteads  of  the  old- 
age  pensioners  lX"come  mortgajj-d  to  the  State  for  the  money  paid 
out  as  old-ag>?  pensions  on  and  after  January  2  1940  This  lien  or 
mortgage  is  effected  or  given  to  the  Slate,  according  to  this  interpre- 


tation, when   the  j)ensloner  receives  and  cashes  the  first  pension 
check  in  1940. 

Up  to  this  time  no  mortgage  has  been  held  to  be  good  security 
between  a  creditor  and  a  debtor  unless  It  represented  a  mutual 
agreement  between  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee.  In  this 
Instance  this  necessary  consent  cf  the  home-owning  pensioner  la 
wrung  from  him  by  the  State  while  he  suffers  from  the  need  of  help 
to  •'urvlre  bv  the  simple  c.rpedient  of  claiming  that  the  pension 
check  for  an  amount  ramming  from  $5  to  $30.  when  cashed  by  the 
pensioner  after  the  hen  has  been  hied  and  recorded  without  hia 
knowledge.  Is  his  consent.  The  pensioner  had  nothing  to  do  with  Its 
terms  and  provlsicn.-^.  The  pension  check  comes  thrcuch  the  mall 
9  or  more  days  after  the  lien  was  recorded.  During  those  9  da:,s 
the  proceeds  of  the  former  checks  are  all  used  up  and  so  when  this 
January  chetk  comes  the  olu-age  pensioner's  power  of  resistance 
has  been  exhausted.  He  feels  as  well  as  knows  that  unless  he  accepts 
this  pension  check  his  health  and  probably  his  life  Is  definitely 
endangered,  for  without  that  check  he  cannot  buy  his  fuel,  his  food. 
or  his  rough  articles  cf  clothing.  He  cannot  eat  his  house.  Indeed 
he  cannot  sell  h!s  heme  without  the  approval  of  the  agency.  The 
ca<=hinEC  cf  the  check  mailed  to  him  has  become  an  absolute  neces- 
sity un1e.-s  he  wants  to  starve  Life  Is  precious  to  all  of  us,  including 
the  old-age  pensioners.  Now  the  interpretation  of  the  agency  Is 
that  this  Is  the  necessary  consent  to  that  mortgage,  and  that  it  ccn- 
ve-ts  the  notice  of  the  State's  intention  to  claim  a  lien  Into  a  legal 
and  effective  mortgage  on  all  the  property  of  these  cld-aee  pension- 
ers, securing  the  repayment  to  the  State,  not  only  of  the  January 
1940  pension  ch'^rk.  but  of  all  future  pension  checks. 

Chapter  315  cf  the  1939  Session  Laws  Is  the  second  act  amend- 
ing the  1935  old-age  pension  law.  Time  allows  the  mention  of  only 
the  most  pertinent  features  cf  this  chapter  One  of  Its  provisions 
requires  a  penlcncr  v. ho  owns  property  outside  of  Mmnesota  to 
sell  It  and  live  on  the  proceeds  from  such  sale. 

The  second  !n-.i>crtant  feature  of  this  chapter  315  Is  that  It  intro- 
dui'es  th"  use  of  the  word  "property"  rs  applied  to  hen?  "Prop- 
ertv,"  unlike  "estate."  Includes  the  "homestead."  Subdivisions  2. 
3.  and  5  cf  section  1.  chapter  315,  provides  that  'no  person  shall  be 
paid  old-age  assistcnce  without  first  "giving"  the  State  a  lien  en  all 
his  property  situate  within  the  S'ate — and  th?  "giving"  of  this  Men 
Is  s^^ured  "ns  I  have  described  it.  Thus  the  words  "estate"  and 
"property."  representing  two  different  concepts,  are  both  used  In 
reUaicn  to  the  fam.e  subject. 

Mrs  Dimke  Insists  that  the  State  cannot,  any  more  than  any  other 
crecitcr,  deprive  her  of  her  rights  as  wife.  In  her  husbands  home- 
stead without  her  voluntary  consent.  This.  In  brief,  are  the  basic 
Iseues  Involved  in  this  test  case. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  argite  the  law.  My  present  purpose 
Is  fully  served  by  stating  the  issue  and  by  recalling  the  historic 
reason  vhv  the  home,  until  now.  has  been  recognized  almost  as 
sacred  Our  courts  have  uniformly  ruled  that  in  States,  such  as 
ours,  the  lndlvldu'\l  citizen  is  the  natural  supporter  nnd  defender 
of  free  government,  and  that  consequently  In  a  republic,  such  as 
ours.  It  Is  good  public  policy  to  encourage  and  multiply  the  numbtr 
of  home  owners  Our  own  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  ""the  whole 
theory  of  the  law  exempting  homesteads  from  debts  is  based  upon 
the  Idea  that  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  each  citizen  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  have  a  home  where  his  family  may  be  sheltered 
and  live  beyond  reach  of  financial  misfortune  Tlie  policy  cf  the 
State  IS  to  preserve  the  home  to  the  family,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
Just  demands,  for  the  reason  that  the  preservation  of  the  heme  is 
deemed  of  paramount  Importance  " 

This  policy  has  its  rcots  in  the  struggles  cf  countless  generations 
who  have  sotipht  the  day  when  thev  mlpht  own  at  least  one  little 
spot  of  ground  on  this  earth  where  they  might  be  safe  from  creditor} 
and  misfortun.e. 

This  policy  has  now  been  sudd'-nly  changed.  If  the  present  claim 
of  our  State  Is  upheld  by  the  court  cf  last  resort.  The  homes  of 
our  old  friends,  who.  from  one  cause  or  another,  may  be  In  reed 
of  this  life-saving  check,  will  no  longer  be  the  "shelter"  where 
they  may  live  "beyond  reach  of  financial  raisfcrtune."  On  the 
contrary,  their  homes  become.  If  the  Court  should  sustain  th's  claim 
of  the  State,  the  very  place  where  their  financial  misfortune 
win  constantly  Intrude  Its  ugly  he.id  to  be  the  uninvited  guest  of 
the  needy  aged  at  every  meal  during  their  every  waking  hour; 
and  to  sleep  with  them  at  night. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  consisting  of  throe  Independent 
but  coordinating  branches,  each  operating  within  the  terms  of  our 
written  Constitution,  it  Is  not  inconceivable  that  this  act  of  the 
leg.slature.  which  Ls  one  of  these  three  departments  of  cur  State 
government,  may  be  held  to  create  a  Hen  in  favor  of  the  State 
and  enforceable  as  a  mortgage  against  the  homesteads.  I  merely  .say 
that  It  is  conceivable. 

But.  should  that  be  the  decision,  the  law  is  nevertheless  evil 
and  the  legislature  which  enacted  it  should,  in  that  event,  be  re- 
quired to  repeal  It.  because  this  act  Is  a  throw-back  to  the  Daric 
Ages  when  the  poor  had  "to  pine  (away  their  days)  with  fear  and 
sorrow." 

This  old-age  pension  law,  as  now  amended,  presents  a  problem 
of  serious  import,  not  alone  to  the  old  but  to  all  of  us  The 
pensioners  are  all  of  them  ever  65.  Their  remaining  years  will  scon 
have  been  spent.  The  biggest  problem  resulting  frcm  this  legisla- 
tion Is  its  effect  on  the  rest  of  us. 

Consider  these  Indisputable  f^icts:  The  probable  average  life  ex- 
pectancy cf  these  pensioners  is  net  less  than  5  years;  the  p.vrrage 
assistance  paid  Is  about  $20  per  month  per  person;  the  average 
value  cf  their  homes  is  not  over  82.000.  whether  free,  or  in  the  form 
of  an  equuyi  and  the  overwhelming  percentage  cf  the  children  of 
the  home-owning  pensioners  are  now,  and  wlU  continue  to  be,  so 
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far  as  we  can  now  Judge,  unable  to  refinance  these  homes  when 
their  parents  pass  on.  so  as  to  pay  back  to  the  S'.ate  what  It  haa 
advanced.  Tlien.  It  is  clear,  that  In  the  course  cf  the  next  5  years, 
which  is  probably  t.-ie  average  life  expectancy,  the  amount  secured 
by  this  lien  Is  $2.40Ci  in  the  case  of  man  and  wife,  and  $1,2C0  in  the 
case  of  a  single  per  on. 

These  Indisputable  facts  must  satisfy  every  person  that  at  the 
end  of  the  next  5  or  10  years  our  Commonwealth  will  be  the 
owner  of  probably  50  000  homes,  ccattered  all  over  the  State.  An 
army  cf  ins-peciors  "vill  be  thon  needed  to  care  for  these  thousands 
cf  hemes,  whether  leased  cr  not.  These  homes  will  dcrioralize  the 
real-estate  market  in  every  city  and  villa;:;e  of  the  State.  Graft 
and  pull  will  Invade  every  community.  The  State  will  suffer  in- 
tolerable waste  and  the  younger  generation  will  be  deprived  of 
hope.  In  the  meanwhile  the  it.vrstigators  and  the  checkers  and 
the  statisticians  of  the  county  and  State  .ifr^ncles.  will  Increas- 
ingly invade  th?  home  of  our  old  people  on  the  pretense  of  watch- 
ing over  the  use  of  the  homes  which  are  no  longer  sanctuaries  for 
our  old  fr:ciids  where  thoy  may  vrithdraw  frcm  mislortune  but 
which  have  become  the  rendevous  cf  a  new  hoard  of  officeholders. 

Does  anyone  disp-ite  this  claim?     If  you  do.  I  aski 

Have  not  the  investigators  of  the  welfare  boards  already  In- 
vaded the  homes  oi  the  pensioners,  telling  them  where  to  board, 
what  to  eat  a.'id  v.-ear,  and  rationing  their  daily  needs  to  the 
minutest  detail?  Has  not  the  control  and  power  of  the  county 
and  State  agencies  over  the  lives  of  our  pensioners  produced  fear 
In  them  to  such  a  deg.-ce  that  our  old  friends  dare  not  longer 
to  act  or  spoak  lik-  fr^-e  Americans?  Do  nut  these  Investigators. 
already  direct  tl^.e  lives  of  our  needy  aged  or  try  to  do  so?  If, 
then,  the  hom-^s  of  the  pensioners  are  also  subjected  to  the  control 
of  this  new  bureaucracy  where  will  the  limit  be  to  the  cost  of 
this  old-:ige  assistar.ce  and  where  will  be  the  hmits  of  the  resulting 
injury  to  the  character  of  these  our  peop'c? 

Those  v.ho  voted  for  this  law  excuse  their  actions  by  two  princi- 
pal claims:  First,  they  say  it  means  savings  to  the  taxpayers; 
second,  tliey  say  tliat  those  children  who  do  not  support  their 
old  folks  ou-'ht   not    to  share  in  the  estate  left  by  their  parents. 

Both  of  these  exruses  are  unsound.  The  lien  affects  the  estate 
and  deprives  the  children  from  inheriting  it  unless  they  pay  the 
value  of  the  estate.  Instead  of  economy,  this  law  will  mean  more 
and  bigger  waste.  Those  children,  who  can,  but  will  not  help 
Their  parents,  can  he  made  to  pay  In  fact.  It  Is  the  duty  cf  the 
agency  to  nip.ke  these  collections. 

Finally,  old  age  l.j  a  social  problem  of  growing  Importance  and 
proportions  Tliat  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  forcing  a  mort- 
gage on  the  homes  cf  the  needy  aged  as  a  price  for  letting  them 
live  poorly  a  few  y«ars  longer. 

Our  doctors  have  conquered  the  ravages  of  sickness  and  disease 
to  such  an  extent  that  our  population  has  been  growing  older. 
There  are  now  mere  people  in  the  group  of  20  to  65  in  our 
population,  and  fewer  under  15,  than  at  any  time  in  20  years. 
No  change  in  this  condition  is  probable,  even  If  possible,  for  20 
or  30  years  at  lea.s' .  Our  population  between  20  and  55  has  In- 
creased by  about  ist.000,000  since  1920,  and  this  Increase  is  three- 
fcurths  of  the  tota    increase  in  cur  population. 

The  same  forces  which  have  lengthened  our  averpge  life  span 
from  35  to  GO  or  <55  in  the  last  50  years  are  still  at  work  and 
will  continue  to  l<  ngthen  human  life.  Thus,  In  the  next  half 
century  wi>  will  have  a  population  predominantly  old.  Is  it  good 
for  the  State,  whether  viewed  from  the  economic  or  political  angle, 
to  allow  those  years  to  be  years  of  increasing  unhappiness  and 
uselessness  to  our  coming  majority?  Not  long  ago  more  than 
half  of  cur  population  was  under  20.  Today  it  is  the  reverse. 
While  our  life  spai.  has  been  lengthened,  strange  bars  across  the 
gate  of  opportunity,  have  l^een  raised  so  that  old  age  now  begins 
at  40.  Jobs  are  not  for  these  who  are  50  or  over.  Youth  insists 
rightfully  on  its  chance  to  make  a  place  for  Itself.  U.sefulness  in 
Industry  is  reckoned  by  the  clock.  Yesteiday  a  man  was  con- 
sidered useful,  tod  ly  he  is  Judged  useless  in  cur  Industrial  life. 
because  yesterday  he  was  Ijelow  65  and  today  he  is  over  05.  And 
the  statistics  show  that  in  1930  87  percent  of  all  men  60  to  65 
•were  at  work.  CO  percent  of  all  men  from  70  to  75.  Today  these 
percentages  are  Infinitely  less. 

These  and  many  ether  factors  combine  to  raise  this  important 
question:  What  is  to  be  done  for  our  growing  population  of  ageing 
men  and  women  who  have  not.  because  of  economic  changes,  been 
able  to  provide  for  themselves?  Will  this  problem  be  more  easily 
cr  Justly  solved  by  Impressing  their  homesteads  with  a  mortgage, 
urung  frcm  the  a^-cing  whose  sense  of  security  has  already  been 
undermined  by  the  fear  of  hunger,  lack  of  ,'helter,  and  other  nerds  of 
the  body?  Will  the  program  represented  by  this  law  serve  the  hopes 
cf  the  struggling  youth?  Instead  of  breeding  new  hope  and  sustain- 
ing the  ambitions  of  our  young  people,  will  not  these  practices 
breed  Instead  fear  and  insecurity  to  the  point  where  the  number 
cf  pensioners  will  so  increase  that  the  burden  of  those  who  are 
employable  will  b(  unbearable?  Youth,  after  all.  mu.st  bear  the 
burden.  And  why  should  they  who  are  yoxuig  save  for  a  home  when 
th-^y  get  more  of  a  pension  without  one? 

The  tremendously  Important  social  changes  wrought  during  the 
last  19  years  arc  by  no  means  confined  to  Industry.  They,  or  their 
effects,  are  reechot  d  in  disasters  found  inside  our  own  doorsteps. 
We  observe  sadly  how  those  who  live  in  security,  free  from  want, 
have  become  during  thLs  same  period  arrogantly  selfish  and  terribly 
callous  to  the  feelings  and  the  rights  of  those  citizens  who  have  lost 
cut  m  the  race  of  life.  We  forget  that  these  tollers,  whether  as 
farmers  or  as  labo-ers,  have  by  their  labor  "made  our  country  the 
greatest  ever  knc»n."  Bureaucracy  and  old-fa.shioned  privilege 
have  Joined  hands  to  wxest  from  the  people  the  control  of  our  Gov- 


ernment.    Under  dlfTerently  worded  slogans,  but  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, tiiese  two  forces  proceed  In  their  common  enterprise. 

The  presence  of  these  thous;inds  of  needy  aged  Is  due  to  many 
causes,  all  connected  with  the  changes  wrought  in  all  fields  of 
national  endeavor  during  the  last  20  years  or  more.  Tlie  "depres- 
sion" which  still  haunts  us,  drove  2.000.000  men  In  rural  America 
"from  their  paternal  acres  by  (the  force  of)  economic  nccct^ity."  and 
took  $;»0.000  000  000  of  wealth  from  those  who  lived  by  agriculture. 
A  Nation-w'.dc  scourge  of  poverty  and  xmemp'oyment  was  suddenly 
produced  beneath  which  burrcvv  tho.'se  who  sef k  to  erect  for  re.-.ptx't- 
ful  recognition  a  new  aristocracy — the  aristocracy  of  the  purse. 
Tlie  leaders  of  this  nc\v  aristocracy  do  not  yet  understand  that  their 
own  future  security  dep<'nds  on  the  happiness  and  contentment  of 
the  masses.  They  ignore  condit'ons  that  are  and  say.  "There  Is  no 
poverty. '  But  I  answer.  "Go  out  among  the  people;  "look  into  the 
pets"  of  the  pantries  and  into  tlic  cupboards  of  the  masses,  and  you 
vill  find  that  poverty  is  the  lot  of  a  great  percentage  of  the  common 
people  e\erywhere.  You  will  learn  how  the  poor  am.ong  us  get 
along  with  old.  worn-out  shoes  and  frayed  coats  10  to  40  years  old, 
and  with  food  Just  enough  to  keep  them  above  the  starvation  line." 

Organized  wealth  and  their  apologists  pronounce  this  lien  law 
good  becau.se  it  drives  some  of  these  poor  old  folks  off  the  pension 
rolls.  Some  of  the.'ie  old  folks  love  their  old  homes  so  much  that 
they  prefer  to  gamble  on  getting  their  daily  bread.  The  worshipers 
of  Klammon  care  nothing  about  the  anguish  and  unhappy  days 
which  their  old  neighbors  suffer  so  long  as  their  tax  is  reduced  a 
nickel.  But  has  It  become  fair.  In  law  or  morals,  to  protect  property 
and  not  protect  human  beings  from  fear  and  social  Insecurity? 

The  Eliphaz  who  comforted  Job.  as  he  sat  seemingly  forsaken 
and  suffering  from  the  boils  of  his  flesh,  is  still  with  us  to  comfort 
our  old  neighbors  and  to  encourage  our  young  people  with  these 
taunting  words: 

"Remember.  I  pray  thee,  whoever  perished  being  Innocent?  or 
where  were  the  righteous  cut  off?" 

The  modern,  taunting  Eliphaz  accuses  our  old  people  of  being 
the  source  and  cause  of  their  own  suffering.  Just  as  Eliphaz  accvised 
Job  of  being  the  cause  of  his  ml.sfortune.  forgetting,  as  Eliphaz 
did.  that  only  yesterday  these  our  neighbors  "upheld  the  falling  and 
strengthened  the  weak  hflnd-s." 

The  present  economic  condition  of  our  State  demands  that  young 
and  old  alike  fight  this  law.  which,  among  all  the  relief  laws, 
penalizes  thrift  and  the  needy  eld  people  wlio  own  a  home.  To  be 
against  this  pension  hen  law  is  to  be  right,  "'let  it  turn  out  i\3 
It  will." 

From  1861  to  1865,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party, 
the  United  States  fought  the  Civil  War  to  free  the  black  man  from 
slavery.  That  war  was  costly,  both  in  blood  and  treasure;  taut  It 
represented  the  finest  ideals  of  humanity  and  .stands  as  the  grandest 
achievement  in  the  record  of  that  great  party.  Is  it  thinkable  that 
that  party,  with  such  a  glorious  tradition  to  its  credit,  will  now 
black  out"  that  honorable  record  by  enacting  a  law  which  enslaves 
the  souls  of  our  old  people,  white  and  black  alike,  by  thrusting  upon 
them,  under  color  of  law  and  economy,  the  fear  and  anguish  which 
come  from  the  enforced  mortgaging  of  their  homes  as  the  price 
of  their  right  to  exist?  The  flag  of  the  Grand  Army  never  before 
beat  a  retreat  when  fighting  the  catise  of  humanity. 


Gold  and  Its  Povver— Part  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  26,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  internationalist 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  chaotic  state  in  which  v.'e  find  the 
world,  for  wherever  he  is  you  will  find  dissension,  hatreds, 
unemployment,  poverty,  and  despair.  He  has  always  been  a 
source  of  trouble  and  will  continue  to  be  until  he  is  denied  the 
use  of  gold  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  and  browbeat  nitwitted 
rulers  and  weak  governments  into  submission.  History  will 
show  that  it  Ls  hLs  fanatical  craving  for  gold  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  use.  which  is  to  buy,  sell,  and  bribe,  that  is  largely 
responsible  for  his  repeated  expuLsicn  from  many  nations. 

The  power  of  geld  is  greatest  when  nations  are  in  debt. 
so  he  creates  debt  to  wield  his  power.  Debt  begets  despair 
and  when  nations  are  in  debt,  weak  rulers  and  dupes  fawn 
before  the  throne  of  Mammon.  The  inten-iationalist  now 
has  the  gold  but  lacks  a  kingdom  for  his  thrcne,  and  to 
consummate  his  desire  he  wants  war. 

His  ultimate  hope  is  that  we  will  join  Europe  in  another 
World  War  to  enthrone  him,  for  it  is  only  upon  the  ruins 
of  nations  and  our  civilization  that  he  can  establish  a 
federal  world  union  or  super  world  government,  similar  to 
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that  of  the  defunct  League  cf  Nations.  Nations  that  sur- 
\-ive  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  victor  wnll.  if  they  subscribe 
to  this  union,  exchange  their  sovereign  rightii  for  a  minor 
position  in  this  world  government,  and  the  vanquished  na- 
tions, if  not  destroyed,  will  be  held  as  va.s5al  states.  European 
nations  realize  this,  so  it  will  be  a  fight  to  the  finiGh,  with 
devastation  and  mutual  desti-ucticn.  Tne  real  victorious  na- 
tions will  be  those  that  stay  out  of  the  war. 

The  purpose  of  this  world  government  is  to  combine  the 
military  force  of  all  member  nations  as  a  policing  power  to 
enforce  its  rule  upon  its  menibors,  as  well  a.s  upon  inde- 
pendent nations.  It  is  a  grand  scheme,  and  one  in  which 
an  international  socialist  crowned  as  king  will  emerge  as  a 
ruthlfjss  imperialistic  despot.  This  is  particularly  true  if  he 
succeeds  in  placing  his  own  men  in  command  of  the  military, 
policing,  intelligence,  and  justice  forces. 

Such  government  is  net  our  conception  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, for  it  is  not  free  and  will  not  establish  justice.  It 
will  not  in.sure  domestic  tranquillity,  but  will  instead  bring 
about  strife.  It  will  weaken  or  destroy  our  defenses  and 
ignore  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  Instead  of  securing 
the  blessing  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity,  it 
will  contrariwise  restrict  or  deny  liberty  to  us  and  enslave 
our  children,  so  whatever  it  is.  we  do  not  want  a  "world  fed- 
eral union."  now  or  at  any  future  time. 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  the  internationalist  and  inter- 
nationalistlc  sympathizers  are  deliberately  planning  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  the  present  European  war.  No 
better  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  this  than  the  propaganda 
new  launched  In  the  daily  press,  the  movies,  and  over  the  air. 
Incidont.s  blamed  upon  the  enemies  will  be  provided  to  arouse 
public  sym.pathy  in  favor  of  England  and  possibly  other  coun- 
tries that  may  be  considered  appealing  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. These  incidents  no  doubt  will  be  buih  upon  destruction 
of  American  .^hipping,  property,  and  pts^ib!e  loss  of  life. 
When  this  happens,  bear  in  mind  that  it  could  have  been  pre- 
vented had  we  remained  neutral. 

American  .^^hips  are  leaving  our  ports  today  with  contra- 
band cargo  consign-.^d  to  neuti-al  countries  that  we  know  will 
be  intercepted  by  British  Navy  patrols  and  convoyed  to  Brit- 
ish ports,  where  the  cargo  will  be  unloaded.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  what  have  we  done  about  it? 
Nothing.  The  State  Department  has  wasted  a  lot  of  hot  air 
in  protests  to  fool  and  befuddle  the  American  people. 

ILive  we  taken  any  steps  to  protect  our  neutral  rights? 
No.  indeed:  not  even  In  protecting  the  mail  of  our  own  citi- 
zens. Piracy  is  no  word  for  it.  Petty  thievery  is  better,  for 
when  a  power  stoops  so  low  as  to  pilfer  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  from  private  mail  it  is  indeed  in  a  class  by  itself. 
The  State  Department  can  protect  our  neutral  rights  by  serv- 
ing notice  en  Great  Brnain  that  nothing  will  be  sold  to  Eng- 
land or  Prance  until  both  countries  allow  American  cargoes 
and  American  ships  to  proceed  unmolested  and  free  to  all 
neutral  ports.  Such  attitude  by  the  State  Dt^paitment  would 
protect  our  ships  from  attack  by  all  belligerents  and  prevent 
incidents  that  mik;ht,  because  of  deliberate  misrepresentation. 
be  employed  to  excite  public  feeling. 

Tliere  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Executive, 
his  private  advisers,  the  State  Department,  and  many  am- 
bassadors Including  the  roving  ambassador.  Mr.  House,  were 
Intensely  pro-English  diu-ing  the  World  War.  and  this  alti- 
tude on  their  part  brought  about  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Bryan  as  S<'cretary  of  State.  This  sentiment  is  the 
same  today,  so  little  can  be  expected  from  these  sources  to 
keep  the  United  States  ou^  of  war.  It  is.  therefore,  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  kt  it  be  known  in  a  mo&t  forceful  manner 
that  they  aie  opposed  to  war. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  begin  to  use  common  sense  and 
open  our  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  aHaiis.  Knowuig  the 
ownersJiip  of  the  daily  press.  Lttle  or  nothing  can  be  ex- 
pected from  it  in  opposing  war  or  in  stating  facts.  So  it  is 
bettor  to  do  our  own  thinking.  Now  suppose  we  ask  our- 
selves this  question:  What  can  we  got  out  of  war?  No:hmg. 
We  have  absolutely  nothing  to  gain,  but  should  we  become 
involved,  it  will  mean  the  most  terrific  destruction  of  life 
and  property  In  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  end  it 
might  mean  destruction  of  this  RepubLc.    It  is  high  time 


that  the  people  remember  that  they  are  the  supreme  power 
in  this  Cxovernment.  and  that  Congress  represents  the  peo- 
ple. If  anyone  attempts  to  involve  the  United  States  in  the 
present  European  war.  the  people  en  masse  should  demand 
that  Congress  im.peach  such  oificials  and  remove  them  from 
ofTice.  This  is  within  the  power  of  Congress,  and  it  is  a 
power  that  must  be  employed  to  prevent  mass  murder. 

Greed  for  gold  is  largely  responsible  for  the  turm.oil  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  and  the  world  today,  and  there  will  be  no 
permanent  relief  until  each  nation  sets  aside  the  gold  in  its 
own  treasury  as  credit  and  security  for  its  own  people,  to 
whom  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Ownership  and  control  of  gold  will  make  war  and  stop 
war,  and  to  leave  this  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people, 
national  or  international,  is  not  only  an  invitation  to  war  but 
will  in  the  end  terminate  in  world  disaster.  These  periodical 
conflicts  can  be  slopped  by  depriving  the  international  money 
changers  of  pseudo-ownership  or  control  and  the  right  to 
manipulate  gold  and  credit  to  promote  and  finance  war.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  advocate  that  they  be  deprived  of 
this  power. 

COLD  A^^)  rowTR 

Gold,  more  than  any  other  metal,  possesses  the  physical 
characteristics  and  rarity  which  makes  it  particularly  useful 
as  a  medium  to  establish  value.  Much  fear  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  press  that  geld  may  become  cbsolcte  and  use- 
less, but  little  credence  should  be  placed  in  such  statement, 
for  gold  has  been  the  power  since  the  days  of  Babylon.  It  is 
gold  that  leads  to  power  and  it  is  the  control  of  gold  that 
has  made  submissive  servants  of  weak  rulers.  Gold  is  the 
weapon  of  the  internationalists,  and  we  are  the  next  victims 
of  this  oligarchy.  When  the  final  day  of  reckoning  comes,  it 
will  be  found  that  our  Treasury  will  be  depleted  of  gold,  and 
make  no  mistake  about  that,  because  when  outstanding  obli- 
gations are  liquidated  our  exchequer  will  be  empty. 

Why  does  gold  possess  such  magic  charm?  It  is  because 
this  metal  has  been  accepted  by  all  nations  of  the  world  as 
a  standard  medium  of  value  that  will  buy  in  accordance  to 
its  own  weight  and  fineness  everything  that  man  needs  and 
wants,  except  redemption  of  his  immortal  soul. 

If  gold  is  of  no  value,  why  are  Interests  outside  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Governors  cf  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
holding  $15,788,038,830.64  of  gold  certificates?  Surely  no 
one  can  deny  that  the.se  gold  notes  arc  the  first  claim  on 
the  gold  now  protected  and  stored  in  the  United  States 
Treasury's  vaults,  and  guarded  by  the  Umted  States  Aimy 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

If  gold  is  to  become  useless,  why  are  the  international- 
ists fortifying  their  own  interests  by  holding  title  to  this 
metal?  Why  are  they  and  their  agents  defrauding  the 
American  people  of  a  property  that  has  been  eam'^d  by  the 
people,  and  that  rightftiily  belongs  to  them?  Why  have 
the  Executive  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  imder  the 
pretext  of  an  emergency,  coerced  Congress  into  setting  aside 
$2,000,000,000  in  gold  for  their  own  use?  Why  did  not 
these  gentlemen  have  Congress  set  aside  $2,000,000,000  of 
our  commodity  or  managed  money,  and  leave  the  $2,000.- 
000,000  in  gold  as  a  protection  for  our  own  p>eople  and  as 
security  for  our  national  ciu-rency  structure?  These  are 
questions  of  Interest  to  all  people  in  the  United  States. 

Why  are  foreign  investc;rs  holding  more  than  $7,000.- 
COO.OOO  of  our  private  securities  upon  which  earnings  are  paid 
to  them  in  gold  when  the  same  foreign  nations  through  their 
banks  owe  the  United  States  more  than  $14,000,000  000  in 
defaulted  war  debts,  upon  which  we  have  received  no  interest 
or  payment? 

I  Department  of  Commerce.  Washir.gton,  released  June   19.   1939] 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry  L.  Hopkins  announced  today  tiiat 
the  value  of  foreign  Investments  in  the  United  States  at  the  end 
1  Of  1938  amounted  to  S7,8ti3,000.000  as  compared  with  $7,036  000,000 
at  the  close  of  1937. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  foreign  investments  In  this  country  at 
the  close  of  1938.  $5,6aO.OOO.(X)0  represented  long-term  investments 
whUe  »2. 193.000,000  represented  foreign-owned  dollar  balances  and 
other  .short-term  banking  itemii.  Secretary  Hopkins  said. 

Estimates  of  foreign  investments  in  the  United  States  were  pre- 
pared by  Paul  D,  Dickens  of  the  Fma;^ce  Division  of  tlie  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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The  value  of  long-term  lnve?*ments  In  the  United  States  belong- 
ing to  foreigners  increased  $420,000,000  during  1938  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  lncrea;je  In  the  average  market  price  of  common  stocks. 
Net  purchases  by  forcl^Ticrs  of  United  S'a'es  securities  during  the 
year  amounted  to  approximately  $49,000,000.  The  combination  of 
the  higher  market  prices  and  net  purchases  resulted  in  a  $400,000.- 
000  increase  In  the  estimated  value  of  foreign  holdinps  of  Amrrican 
common  stocks.  Direct  Investments  in  this  country,  meaning  in- 
vestments by  foreign  companies  in  United  States  subsidiaries,  in- 
creased slightly,  such  investments  in  1938  amounting  to  $10.000  000. 
Estmiated  bond  holdings  by  foreigners  increa.'^ed  by  $15,000,000, 
while  lioldlngs  of  preferred  stoclcs  fell  off  85.000.000. 

Reports  received  from  380  United  States  corporations  giving  da^a 
regardin?  the  foreign  holdings  cf  their  shares  (exclusive  of  shares 
held  in  the  names  of  American  nominees)  dl-sclo^cd  that  the  value 
of  common  stocks  held  bv  foreigners  Increased  by  about  24  percent 
durin'T  1938  The  nurr.ljcr  cf  common  shares  held  Increased  by 
more  than  8  percent.  Pref-i-rrcd -stock  holdinsrs  Increased  15  percent 
in  market  value  but  declined  very  slightly  on  both  a  numbor-of- 
sh?res  basis  and  a  par-value  basis. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  rcmmon  stocks  he'.t^  by  for- 
eigners are  shares  listed  on  the  New  York  Stork  Exchange,  probnbly 
because  of  the  desirability  of  a  high  degree  of  marketability.  Prc- 
ferrcd-E^ock  holdings,  while  composed  of  a  smaller  p<-rcenta;je  of 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  issues,  have  for  the  last  4  years  been 
showing  a  hl:;her  degree  of  concentration  in  Issues  hstcd  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  number  of  United  States  railroad  common  and  preferred 
shares  held  abroad  Increased  during  1938  by  12  6  and  36  percent, 
respectively.  Holdings  of  manufacturing  and  distribution  shares 
of  both  common  and  preferred  status  increased  but  not  as  much  as 
did  the  rails.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign  holdings  of  petroleum 
and  mining  shares,  both  common  and  preferred,  declined  slightly. 
Pubiic-uti'.ity  common  .stocks  held  In  foreign  countries  increased, 
while  preferred  stocks  were  reduced. 

Data  regarding  foreign  long-term  investments  In  the  United 
States  were  first  made  available  by  the  Finance  Division  in  1937 
In  a  comprehensive  survey,  entitled  "Foreign  Investments  in  the 
United  States."  which  app'Ued  particularly  to  holdings  at  the  end 
of  1934  w'leti  it  was  estimated  that  such  investments  ajrgregated 
$4,357.000  000  Subsequent  estimates  were  placed  at  $5.109  000,000 
and  S6  108  000.000  for  the  respective  year  ends  1935  and  1936.  In 
1937  long-term  investments  by  foreigners  aggregated  85.270,000,000. 

Short-term  investments  by  foreigners  in  the  United  Slates  aggrc- 
gated  $614  000  000  in  1934.  $1220,000.000  in  1935.  $1,530,000,000  in 
1936.  and  $1,766,000,000  In  1937. 

Foreign  long-term   investments  in  the  United  States,  by  types  of 
investment,  as  of  the  end  of  1938 — Estimated  value 

Type  cf  Investment: 

D:rect  investments  (book  value) $1,685,000,000 

Common  stocks   (market  value) 2.250.000,000 

Preferred  stocks   (par  value) 425,000.000 

Bonds  (par  valtie) 580,000.000 


Other  Investments 


750, 000. 000 


■po.al 5,  690.  000,  000 

This  Department  of  Commerce  rcler.se  states  that  in  1937 
foreign  investors  held  $7,036,000,000  of  American  securities, 
and  that  these  holdings  increased  to  $7,883,000,000  in  1938. 
We  may.  therefore,  assume  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  foreign  investments  in  American  securities  in  1939  and 
1940.  This  statement  does  not  include  United  States  cor- 
porate bonds,  which,  no  doubt,  amount  to  many  additional 
millions. 

I  received  this  letter  on  this  subject: 

Departmemt  of  Commehce, 
BtniEAU  OF  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Washington,  February  19,  1040. 

My  DE.^R  Congressman:  Dr.  Paul  D.  Dickens  of  our  Finance  Divi- 
sion has  called  my  attention  to  your  letter  of  February  19.  in  which 
vou  a^k  for  certain  Information  to  supplement  that  given  In  our 
relei'^e  of  June  19.  1939,  We  do  not  have  sufficient  statistical  data 
available  to  provide  an  exact  answer  to  your  question  relative  to 
the  gold-clau.se  provisions  In  the  United  States  corporate  bonds  held 
bv  foreigners,  nor  do  we  have  any  information  pertaining  to  the 
dates  when  such  bends  were  negotiated.  We  feel  quite  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  major  portion  of  such  holdings  related  to  Issues  that 
were  sold  to  the  public  prior  to  1934. 

The  latest  statistics  which  we  have  available  on  a  blcountry  ba.sis 
relate  to  the  end  of  1934.  At  that  time  investors  to  the  United 
Kirgdom  held  887  000,000  of  United  States  corporate  bonds,  and 
French  investors  held  approximately  $50,000,000  of  such  securities. 
Although  changes  have  undoubtedly  been  made  In  these  portfolios 
s'nce  the  end  of  1934,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
^olilngs  have  changed  niaterlally  In  value  or  that  there  has  been 
any  substantial  shUt  from  bonds  Issued  prior  to  1934  to  bonds  issued 
ct  a  later  date. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^   ^  ,,-      „ 

James  W.  Young,  Director. 

We  may  now  understand  that  $7,883,000,000  of  foreign  in- 
vestments were  made  when  1  ounce  of  gold  wa.s  worth 
$20.67  or  when  $1  contained  25.8  grains  of  gold  nine- tenths 


fine.  Gold  is  now  worth  $35  an  ounce,  but  pold  in  the  ddlcr 
ha.s  been  reduced  to  15.521  grains,  nine-tenths  fine.  I  shall 
consider  these  private  holdings  in  my  discussion,  as  there 
appears  to  be  no  authentic  record  of  foreign-owned  United 
States  corporate  bonds.  The  Trea.sury  Department  appar- 
ently knows  nothing  about  it.  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce records  show  only  $137,000,000  of  such  bonds. 

These  $7,883,000,000.  v>hen  converted,  amount  to  381.373,- 
971  ounces  cf  fine  gold.  Multiplying  this  with  the  present 
price  of  gold,  $35  per  ounce,  we  find  that  these  foreign-owned 
American  securities  amount  to  $13  340,088  985,  which  repre- 
sents the  new  international  dollar. 

Deducting  this  amount  from  the  $18,034,652  132.69  of  gold 
leaves  $4,736,503,197.69  balance  in  the  United  States  Trea.s- 
ury.  So  it  appears  that  we  are  not  so  well  off  alter  all.  If 
we  now  deduct  the  $2,000,000,000  in  the  stabilization  fund, 
which  under  the  present  management  may  be  lo.st,  we  v.'ill 
then  have  a  balance  of  $2,736,563,197.69  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  which,  when  converted  into  the  old  dollar 
is  $2,775,863,983  less  than  what  was  in  the  Treasury  in  1922. 
Let  us  now  gran:  that  the  Execu'ivo  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  possess  sufficient  ability  to  save  the  $2,000,- 
000.000  in  the  gold  stabilization  fund.  We  will  evon  then 
have  $1,285,721,108  less  gold  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
than  v.e  had  in  1922.  We  are.  therefore,  in  this  position 
today:  When  all  our  own  securities  are  liquidated,  we  are  a 
debtor  Nation  with  less  than  $200,000,000  in  gold  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  instead  of  the  $18,000,000,000  we 
are  supposed  to  have. 

Tliis  situation  should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  particularly  when  we  recall  that  all  out- 
standing gold  certificates  are  payable  in  gold,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  owned  by  the  people  of  this  Nation,  but  instead  they 
are  heid  by  interests  outside  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Th-s  can  mean  only  one 
thing:  When  foreign  holdings  are  cashed,  and  our  gold  cer- 
tificates liquidated,  no  gold  is  left  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  .security  for  the  business  structure  of  this  Nation 
and  our  people. 

The  question  now  arises.  Is  there  any  likelihood  that  foreign 
Investors  in  American  securities  will  cash  in  on  such  hold- 
ings? The  answer  is  "Yes,"  and  here  is  the  evidence  frorn 
the  Washington  Post.  February  19,  1940: 

BRITAIN    CAMS   IN    60    TINITrD    STATES    STOCKS   FPOM    PtrpMC PUHPOSE   IS 

TO    INSURE    OrCERLY    CONVEHSION,    TREASURY    SAYS 

LoNiKJN,  February  18. — Britain's  drive  for  dollars  to  pay  her  war 
bills  today  brought  a  trea-stiry  order  requiring  Drltl.'ih  ovvners  of 
60  selected  Am.orlcan  securities  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Bank  of 
Ent;l;ind  at  current  prices. 

The  order  will  make  the  bank  owner  of  a  hu^e  block  of  American 
stocks.  Total  value  wa.s  not  made  known,  although  Britons  were 
required  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  register  their  foreign 
holdings. 

It  was  estimated  Just  before  the  war  that  Britl.'=h  investments  in 
the  United  States  totaled  £200.000.000,  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
81.000.000,000  uiicier  the  then  prevailing  rate  of  exchange. 

Tlic  treasury  order  said  its  purpose  was  "to  Insur'  that  realiza- 
tion of  securities  in  American  markets  shall  be  orderly  and  that 
the  total  volume  cf  s.alcs  from  the  United  Kinpdom  should  con- 
tinue at  about  the  average  volume  of  recent  months. 

If  this  statement  is  based  upon  fact  and  if  there  was  only 
$1,000,000,000  British  investment  before  the  war.  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  difference  of  $6,883,000,000  as  listed  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  release  has  been  credited  to  Eng- 
land since  the  opening  of  hostilities.  If  this  is  true,  as  it 
appears  to  be.  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt by  our  own  international  financiers  to  finance  the 
present  war  for  England  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  ascertain  the  manner  In 
Which  England  acquired  these  securities,  whether  they  were 
bought,  or  whether  it  was  only  an  extension  of  credit  with 
the  securities  held  by  the  international  bankers  cf  the  United 
States,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  definite  understanding  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  securities  are  to  be  negotiated,  as 
this  quotation  from  the  same  article  indicates: 

The  British  action  was  welcomed  hero,  because  bo  long  as  British 
nationals  were  permitted  to  undertake  dribbling  Uquidaticn  of 
their  Americtm  holdings,  this  problem  has  hung  over  the  American 
markets. 
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It  appears  from  this  .'tatctnr-nt  that  the  American  financial 
Rrouph,  intludinK  the  Treasury  Department,  are  apprehensive 
that  this  credit  may  tw  li^ed  too  rapidly  and  so  bring  about  a 
drop  In  theae  »ccuntlcs.  an  attitude*  that  again  shows  col- 
hwlon  between  the  British  and  Amfrlcan  internatlonalUits.  It 
Is  affain  as  It  was  in  1917,  a  rape  of  America, 

Had  Mcmbtrs  of  Concrcss  the  interest  of  our  own  Nation  at 
hiart,  thty  yhould  insist  that  these  English  Investments  be 
credited  against  the  defaulted  World  War  debts,  upon  which 
not  even  Int'-rest  has  bf'en  paid 

Tho!»e  Mcmbf-rs  of  Congress  who  stood  so  stanchly  by  the 
internationalist  and  supported  the  trade  treaties  may.  If  they 
have  any  Interest  at  all  in  the  United  States  and  In  their 
own  people,  give  a  little  consideration  to  this. 

Tlic  investments  to  which  I  have  referred  were  made  before 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  was  enacted  in  1934.  when  an  ounce 
of  geld  was  worth  exactly  $20.67  in  credit  or  merchandLse. 
Tcdiiy  the  same  ounce  of  gold  is  worth  $35  in  credit  or  mer- 
chandise, which  Is  $14  33  more  than  1  ounce  of  gold  bought 
before  the  act  was  adopted. 

Let  us  take  an  example:  In  1933.  100  ounces  of  gold  at 
$20  67  per  ounce  amounted  to  $2,067.  the  price  of  an  auto- 
mobile. Today,  the  same  100  ounces  of  gold  at  $35  amounts 
to  $3,500.  which  will  buy  the  same  automobile  and  give  the 
foreign  buyer  $1,433  in  change.  Who  takes  this  loss?  The  ' 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  take  another  exam- 
ple: Before  1934.  1  ounce  of  gold  at  $20.67  was  the  price  of 
one  cow.  Today,  the  foreign  buyer  will,  with  the  same  ounce 
""of  gold.  boyTme  cow  for  $20.67.  but  he  will,  in  addition  to 
that,  receive  $14.33  in  change  or  credit  with  his  purchase. 
Is  It  now  any  wonder  that  our  manufacturing  industries  and 
farm  industries  are  steadily  dismtegrating? 

Are  we  not  the  most  Santa  Clausy  good  neighbors  that 
foreign  nations  have  ever  had?  Under  our  present  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  we  give  a  foreign  buyer  69  cents  of 
merchandise  free  for  every  31  cents  he  spends  with  us. 

The  great  Now  Deal  majority  that  supported  the  trade 
pacts  and  even  denied  Congress  the  constitutional  right  to 
approve  these  treaties,  and  the  right  of  protest  by  American 
producers,  should  indeed  crawl  into  a  hole  and  pull  the  hole 
In  after  them.  The  motion  to  recommit  is  so  important  to 
Industries,  to  agriculture,  and  to  labor  that  I  shall  quote  the 
motion: 

Mr  TREAnwNT  move<»  to  recommit  the  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
407)  to  extend  the  authority  ol  the  President  under  section  350 
of  the  Taritl  Act  at  1930.  as  amended,  to  the  Commltt'-e  en  Ways 
and  Mcai^s.  with  instructions  to  report  the  same  i>ac)s.  to  the  Hou^e 
forthwith  with  the  following;  amendm<  nt :  "Protided.  That  no  such 
forelsjn-trade  aprtement  concluded  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution  snail  take  effect  until  it  ehall  have  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  by  law:  Provided  further.  That  so  much 
of  said  section  350  as  su'^penris  the  nppllcatlcn  of  section  516  (b)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (relating  to  appeal  of  protest  by  American 
producers)  to  any  article  with  respect  to  which  such  fcrcign-trade 
agreements  have  been  concluded,  cr  to  any  provisions  of  such  for- 
eign-trade agreements  is  hereby  rcpeaie.l:  Prot'ided  further,  Thnt 
the  puthorlty  conferred  under  said  section  350  does  not  embrace 
authority  to  Include  In  any  trade  agreement  the  excise  taxes  upon 
the  importation  ol  p>etroIeum.  coal,  lumber,  and  copper  imposed  by 
subchapter  B  or  chapter  29  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code:  Prot  ided 
further.  That  no  rate  reduction  shall  be  Included  In  any  foreiprn- 
trade  acreement  which  permits  the  entry  Into  American  markets 
of  products  of  workers,  farmers,  or  miners  of  foreign  countries  at 
total  landed  costs,  all  tariff  duties  paid,  which  total  costs  are  less 
thnn  the  (xvt  of  production  or  wholeFale  sellinc  price  of  competitive 
products  of  American  workers,  miners,  or  farmers  where  such 
American  products  are  commercially  available. 

In  other  words,  this  motion  to  recommit  arked  that  trade 
pacts  be  handled  according  to  the  Constitution,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  farmors,  minors,  and  producers  in  the  United 
States  against  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Did  any  one  of  those  who  voted  "no"  to  this  recommit- 
ment give  the  slightest  consideration  to  the  fact  that  for 
every  grain  of  gold  expended  in  the  United  States  for  mer- 
chandise we  furnish  69  percent  absolutely  free  and  without 
cost  to  the  foreign  buyer?  That  for  every  ounce  of  gold 
-  spent  for  merchandise  in  the  United  States  we  give  him 
$14.33  more  than  he  could  buy  in  1932,.  or,  in  other  words, 
for  every  dollar  of  foreign  investments  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, when  expended  for  merchandise,  we  donate  69  cents. 


Those  who  voted  "no"  to  the  motion  to  recommit  voted 
agaln.st  the  American  workers,  miners,  farmer.^,  and  business. 
They  voted  for  an  uncon.stilutlonal  act.  v,hlch  deprives  the 
people  of  their  constitutional  rights  as  set  forth  In  the  tenth 
amendment.    They  violated  their  oath  of  obligation. 

As  It  stands  now,  we  furnish  over  70  percent  of  all  mer- 
chandLse sold  to  foreign  nations  free.  This  seems  Incred- 
ible, but  Is  nevertheless  a  fact,  so  is  It  any  wonder  that 
foreigners  have  little  or  no  respect  for  us?  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  this?  Tlicsc  voters  who  selected  Congressmen  to 
follow  the  Executive  and  the  internationalist  instead  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON  ROBERT  L  RODGERS.  OF  PEN'NSYLVAN'I.\. 
BEFORE  THE  REPUBLICAN  CLUB  OF  FREDERICK.  MD., 
FEBRUARY  22.    1940 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  copy  of  an 
address  mode  by  me  before  the  Republican  Club  of  Frederick, 
Md..  at  the  time  of  their  Washington's  Birthday  observance, 
on  the  evening  of  February  22,  1940.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ch.ilrman,  fellow  Republicans.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  appre- 
ciate the  honor  conferred  upon  me  In  b'^lng  invited  to  be  with  you 
on  this  occasion  ar.d  to  have  a  part  In  this  program.  I  am  gl-id  to 
ccme  to  the  historic  city  of  Frederick — In  the  historic  State  of 
Mnr>'land — and  especially  so  in  recognition  of  thl.s  historic  occa- 
sion, the  observance  of  the  birthday  of  George  Washington,  who 
has  been  rightly  called  the  Fathor  of  hi.s  Country.  It  is  pleasing 
also  that  this  meeting  Is  under  the  auspices  of  that  political  orcani- 
zaticn  that  furnished  the  leadership  to  preserve  the  Nation  which 
Washington  so  ably  and  so  heroically  helped  to  found.  In  pa.«sing, 
I  believe  It  also  fitting  to  observe  that  it  has  b'^n  under  the  admin- 
istraticns  oJ  this  same  political  organization  that  the  United  States 
has  experienced  it«  greatest  periods  of  growth,  development,  and 
prapcnty;  and.  again,  it  Is  this  same  political  organization  that  Is 
today  the  hope  c!  the  Nation. 

It  l.s  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  make  a  political  or  partisan- 
ship sperch.  but  I  shall  direct  my  effort  with  ref>  rence  to  Washirg- 
tcn  and  to  certain  historical  events  in  the  earlier  life  of  our  counuy 
with  their  patriotic  significance  and  certain  present-day  application, 
and  tinrter  the  caption  Conviction  and  Courage  of  Conviction. 

Tr.v  career  of  Washington,  his  experiences,  the  services  which  h9 
rendered  were  most  varied.  Active  In  colonial  times — both  In  peaco 
and  war — Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Continental  Armies  durln? 
the  Revolution,  deeply  concerned  and  personally  active  during  the 
chaotic  condition  cf  the  sovereign  States  fcHowing  that  war — for  4 
months  pre-lded  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention wh'.ch  brought  forth,  according  to  the  words  of  the  eminent 
Glad  tone.  "The  greatest  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man" — and.  lastly,  for  8  years  Chief  Executive 
of  thl«!  new  e.xperlment  in  gcvemment. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ'^nce  ar.d  its  threg 
subdivisions  First,  the  preamble,  which  states,  among  oth?r  th'n:;3. 
that  "all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  una'.ien- 
Bb;c  rights  •  •  •  That  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are 
lnstiti:ied  ami^n,:^  men  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  rovemed  "  This  was  not  only  a  radical  declaration  for  that 
time  hut  it  was  contrary  to  the  age-old  and  long-r.cccpted  d^^trlne 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  for  It  said  In  effect  that  no  accident  f  f 
birth  pave  any  man  or  set  cf  men  a  right  to  rule  over  or  to  Impo-e 
their  will  upon  other  men.  It  was  a  challenge  not  to  England  only 
but  to  every  throne  and  ruling  class  of  the  Old  World. 

Nert  in  order  we  have  a  recital  of  those  "facts  submitted  to  a 
1  candid  world  "  or.  as  our  lawver  friends  today  wctild  term  It.  "f\ 
bill  cf  particulars  '  And  finally,  we  have  the  ccnclu"=lon  in  whlcli 
tho?e  hf^rcic  m.embers  pledged  their  lives,  th^lr  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor  to  the  carrying  cut  and  perpetuating  of  the  prlnc  plfs 
involved,  and  the  maintaining  of  the  fact.s  as  submitted  to  a  candid 
world  In  the  bill  of  particulars  The  Declaration  wtis  not  only  mnd^ 
an:l  th?  pledge  entered  into  but  it  wr^s  signed  by  the  Individu.^l 
members  who  knew  full  well  that,  in  the  event  of  failure.  In  th-j 
I  event  of  an  unsuccesslul  revolution,  they  would  be  arrested,  tried, 
condemned,  and  c.xtcuted  as  traitors  to  their  king. 

We  should  remember  that  thes:  men  were  not  only  patriotic  men 
who  had  convictions  but  also  had  the  ccurafe  of  their  convlcticrw. 
One  of  the  signers  to  the  XX-clarauon  wrote  in  an  exceptionally 
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larre  hand,  no  that  hl«  Hgnature  wan  outKlanding  wni'-n  some 
person  n-murkcd  im  to  thi*.  he  «aid  be  wanitd  King  GtJit;e  to  be 
uble  to  rend  it  without  hi*  '  tpi-c*." 

The  Derlnratlon  of  Independence  was  n  document  preliminary  to  , 
war  It  wa»  a  vital  piece  of  practical  bUH!ne;i».  not  alone  u  piece 
of  rhetoric.  If  wc  pa»8  beyond  the  prcamtaU-,  and  continue  Into  the 
Bill  of  Particulars,  we  will  find  that  It  U  very  ixprexs  and  detailed, 
that  It  consists  of  a  scries  of  definite  «pecincations  concerning 
actual  public  busineiis  of  thnt  dav.  Not  the  buMness  of  our  day. 
but  the  bu.sli.cfcs  of  the  Revolution  by  which  the  Nation  v.as  wt 
tip — the  business  of  1776  Its  general  statements— Its  gciural  decla- 
rations— can  nuan  but  little  to  us  unlets  gu'/pkmcntcd  by  a  6im!l;ir 
Bill  of  Particulars  as  to  what  we  consider  the  essential  business  and  i 
Issues  of  our  own  day. 

Liberty  and  independence  do  not  consist  In  mere  general  declara-    I 
tlons    but    consl.U    In    the    translation    of    those    declarations    Into 
definite  action      Therefore,  we  must  tran.slate  them  in:o  terms  of 
cur  own  conditions  and  of  our  own  lives.     In  brief,  we  must  file  a 
Eill  of  Particulars  of  the  year  1940. 

The  task  to  which  we  should  continually  address  and  readdress 
ourselves  is  the  tatk  of  proving  that  we  are  worthy  of  the  men  who 
drew  this  great  Declaration  and  who  fought  and  won  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  and  try  to  conclude  what  they  would  do  under  our 
clrcum.stances. 

C'jcT^c  Wa-shlngton.  while  not  a  signer  of  the  Declaration,  favored 
and  supported  the  movement.  And  why?  V>^a.^hington  was  an 
aristocrat.  He  had  been  a  faithful  subject  of  King  George.  Ke 
had  served  in  tlie  Kings  army  with  valor  and  distinction.  He  was 
a  man  of  wealth  and  Influence.  He  had  everything  to  lose  and 
apparently  nothing  to  gain  by  castlns  his  lot  with  those  who  re- 
b?lled  against  the  power  and'  authority  of  the  King.  Then  vhy 
did  he  do  as  he  did?  The  answer  must  be  because  of  his  conviction 
and  his  courage  of  that  conviction — becaure  he  was  prompted  by 
the  virtues  of  rishteousness.  His  living  example  of  the  virtues  of 
unselfl.^  consecration  and  lofty  patriotism  .should  impress  us  that 
those  virtues  were  conditions  not  more  vital  to  our  Nation's  be- 
ginning than  to  Its  development  and  durability — not  more  vital 
to  his  dav  than  to  our  day. 

All  that  Washington  did  is  bound  up  In  our  national  life  and 
Interwoven  with  the  warp  of  our  national  destiny.  His  universal 
and  unafTccted  s'mipathy  with  those  In  every  sphere  of  American 
life,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  esi&tlng  American  conditions,  his 
wonderful  foresight  of  conditions  yet  to  be.  his  powerful  influence 
In  the  councils  of  those  who  were  to  mnke  or  mar  the  fate  of 
a  Nation,  made  him  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  construction  and 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  chart  by  which  tlie  course  of  the 
newly  launched  ship  of  state  cculd  be  safely  sailed.  It  was  he 
who  first  took  the  helm  and  demonstrated,  for  the  guidance  of 
all  who  ml^ht  succeed  him.  how.  and  In  what  spirit  and  Intent, 
the  responsibilities  of  our  Chief  Magistrate  should  be  discharged. 
We  need  not  attempt  to  make  more  secure  the  Immortal  fame 
cf  Washington  or  to  add  to  the  strength  and  be.auty  of  his 
imperishable  monument  built  upon  a  Nation's  affectionate  re- 
membrance Wa.shington  has  no  need  of  us.  But  In  every 
moment  from  the  time  he  first  drew  his  .sword  in  the  cause  of 
American  independence  down  to  this  hour,  the  American  people 
have  needed  him. 

It  is  not  Important  now.  nor  will  it  be  in  the  years  to  come,  to 
remind  our  countrvmen  that  Washington  has  lived  and  that  his 
achievements  in  his  countrys  service  are  above  all  prai.se.  But  It 
Is  Important,  and  more  Important  now  than  ever  before,  that 
we  should  clearly  apprehend  and  adequately  value  the  virtues 
and  ideals  of  which  he  was  the  embodiment,  and  that  we  should 
realize  how  essential  to  our  safety  and  perpetuity  are  the  con- 
secration and  patriotism  which  he  exemplified.  The  American 
people  today  need  the  example  and  teachings  of  Washington  no 
less  than  those  who  fashioned  our  Nation  needed  his  labors  and 

Shortly  before  his  Inaucruratlon  as  first  Pre.-ldent.  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Lafayette  In  which  he  expressed  his  great  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  general  system  of  policy  which.  If  pursued,  would  Insure 
i^rn.anent  felicity  to  the  commonwealth":  and  he  added,  I 
thi'ik  I  st-e  before  me  a  path  as  clear  and  as  direct  as  a  ray  of 
lieht  which  leads  to  the  attainment  of  that  object.  Nothing 
but  haimonv.  honesty.  Industry,  and  frugality  Is  necessary  to 
make  us  a  great  and  a  happy  people.'  ^         ,  ♦,  i„ 

\Vhen  Washington  vxTote  that  nothing  but  these  four  es.sentials 
were  necessary  to  make  us  a  great  and  happy  people,  he  had  in 

^\"*^Harmony  of  American  brotherhood  and  unselfish  good  will. 
2    Honesty— that  lasiires  agaiiist  the  betrayal  of  public  trust  or 

^'^S  "indunrv— "St  recognizes  in  faithful  work  and  Intelligent 
endeavor  a  rea.sonable  promise  of  well-earned  returns.  Today  we 
more  frequently  term  It  "free  enterprise." 

4  Tl-iat  frugality  which  outlaws  waste  and  extravagance  as  the 
enemies  of  thrift  and  promoters  of  covetous  discontent. 

Today  are  we  not  forced  to  coiiless  that  there  are  signs  of  the 
t-mes  that  Indicate  a  weakness  and  relaxation  of  our  hold  upon 
these  virtues?  By  careful  and  painstaking  .self-examination.  If  we 
find  that  the  wickednes.s  of  destructive  agitators,  the  selfish  de- 
pravity of  demagogues  haw  stirred  up  discontent  and  strife  where 
there  should  be  peace  and  harmony,  have  arrayed  mutual  interests 
aealnst  each  other  which  should  dweU  together  In  hearty  c  .opera- 
tion- If  wo  find  that  the  old  standards  of  sturdy,  uncompromising 
American  honesty  have  become  corroded  and  weakened;  if  we  find 
a  disposition  among  us  to  turn  from  the  highway  of  honorable 
ludusuy  to  travel  the  detours  of  unknown  destinaUon;  if  we  fuid 


thnt  wldrjipread  wajitefulne(,«  and  extrnvagnnce  have  discredited 
the  whulesomc  frugality  which  was  once  the  pride  of  Amerlenn- 
Ism.  we  »hculU  ihen  recall  VVawhingtons  admonition  that  har- 
mony, honenty.  Industry,  n.id  Iru^ality  are  "e«  entlal  pillurx  of 
public  welfare"  and  forthwith  endeavor  to  ellecl  the  needed 
chanRc  In  our  courbe. 

Our  country  Is  infinitely  more  than  n  domain  affording  to 
tho-H?  who  dwell  upon  it  Imineiise  material  advantages  and  (jppor- 
tunlties.  In  such  a  cousitry  we  live.  But  l«t  us  think  of  a  more 
glorious  Nation,  built  upon  the  will  of  free  men.  set  apart  for 
the  propagation  and  cuHlvatlon  of  humanity's  best  Ideal  of  a 
free  government,  and  made  ready  for  the  growth  and  fruitage  of 
the  hii;hest  aisplrallons  of  palrlotlpm.  Tins  Is  the  country  that 
lives  in  us.  I  Indulge  In  no  mere  fiKure  of  speech  when  I  say  that 
our  Nation,  the  Immortal  bplrlt  of  our  domain,  lives  In  us — In  our 
hearts  and  minds  and  consciences.  There  It  must  find  Its  nutri- 
ment or  die  This  thovight.  presents  to  our  minds  the  Imprcs- 
fclveness  and  n  spons'olllty  of  American  citizenship 

We  referred  to  the  fact  that  Washington  was  an  aristocrat;  that 
he  had  everything  to  lose  and  apparently  nothing  to  gain  by  taking 
the  action  that  he  did.  In  order  to  better  appreciaU-  that  he 
fully  recognized  this  fact— that  he  voluntarily  departed  from  the 
line  cf  least  resistance  and  thereby  asstinied  great  handicaps,  dif- 
ficulties, and  obstacles — let  us  remember.  In  the  first  place,  the 
power  of  the  country  wa«  not  sufficiently  rentrall7<'d  to  function 
efficiently  In  time  of  peace,  let  alone  during  the  stress  and  emer- 
gency of  war. 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  cculd  recommend  bvit  could 
not   enforce.     Each  Stale  could  continue  to  function  larp:ely   as  It 
saw  fit.     When  Wa.shlnerton  took  command  <jf  the  Continental  Army 
there  was  no  uniformity  of  dress,  nor  of  arms,  no  uniJorm  drill 
regulations  and  but  little  military  discipline.     Also,  there  were  an 
averat:;e  of  only  nine  cartridges  for  earh  cf  the  men  in  his  command. 
Not    only    these   handicaps   and   difficviltlcs,   but    also    the   added 
burdens  which  followed,  for  Instance: 
The  trea.son  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
The  Conwav  cabal. 

The  campaigns  and  battles  that  lost  the  most  Important  position 
in  the  country — New  York  City. 

The  campaigns  and  battles  that  lost  the  second  most  Important 
pofltlon — that  of  Philadelphia. 

Follcwed  by  the  winter  at  'Valley  Forge. 

When  Washington  went  Into  camp  at  'Valley  Forge  he  had  ap- 
proximately 11,000  men.  but  without  food,  without  clothing,  without 
shelter,  without  medical  supplies — more  tlian  half  the  Army  died 
before  springtime.  They  lie  burled  In  the  grounds  about  Valley 
Forge.  Their  graves,  with  only  one  exception,  arc  unknown  and 
unmarked. 

History  probably  would  have  Justified  Washington  in  yielding  to 
the  apparentlv  Inevitable  and  making  peace  en  the  be.st  terms 
available,  but  we  do  not  learn  that  he  faltered  even  for  a  moment. 
As  one  writer  has  expressed  it: 

"When  the  night  of  storm  was  abroad  :.n  its  fury 
And  darkness  curtained  the  lulls. 
Wlicn  the  plow  stood  still  in  the  fields  of  promise 
And  briars  encumbered  the  garden  of  beauty. 
When  the  brave  began  to  fear  the  power  of  man. 
And  the  pious  to  doubt  the  favor  of  (5od — 

There  stood  Washington  pure  and  firm,  stalwart,  and  Imposing 
With  the  courage  of  his  conviction  undaunted, 
Unflinching  In  his  fidelity  to  his  trust." 
No:  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  burdens,  the  physical  exhauFtlon. 
the   nervous   strain,    and    mental    agony   which   Washington   had    to 
undergo.     Neither    can    we    conceive    wliat    would    have    been    hart 
Washington  failed.     Then  the  United  States,  as  we  know  it,  might 
not   have   been,   and   we.   or   whoever   p-Hjpled   this   country   today, 
might  have  been — probably  would  have  been — -subjects  of  a  foreign 
power  and  not  citizens  of  a  free  republic. 

But  it  Is  to  be  remembered -and  It  fhould  give  us  courage  and 
Inspiration — that  after  Valley  Forge  came  Yorktown.  and  the  new- 
born star  of  independence  burst  asunder  the  clouds  of  time  and 
careered  to  its  place  in  the  Heavens,  destined  In  the  course  of 
events,  in  the  constellation  of  nations,  to  become  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude.  _ 

And  with  us.  as  Individuals,  as  a  community,  a  State,  or  a  Nation, 
when  the  day  seems  dark,  when  obstacles  appear  urisurmountable. 
when  our  faith  in  the  future  is  challenged,  let  us  remember  that 
there  have  been  many  Valley  Forges  In  the  past  that  have  always 
been  followed  bv  ether  YorktowJis. 

Tliere  were  times  other  than  Valley  Forge  when  Washington, 
more  than  anv  other  one  man.  was  the  savior.  During  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Constitutional  Conventior..  when  it  was  proposed  to 
yield  vital  principle  to  temporary  expec.lency,  Washington  said,  "If 
to  please  the  people  we  offer  those  things  which  we  ourselves  disap- 
I  prove  how  can  we  afterwards  defend  our  work  Let  us  rather  raise 
a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  Just  may  repair."  The  counsel 
and   admonition  of  Washington   prevailed   and   that   standard   was 

ra:sd.  ^      ,   ^ 

The  queGtion  before  us  today  Is.  Shall  that  standard  be  main- 
tained? That  it  is  In  danger,  there  is  no  question.  We  know  all 
too  well  cf  the  existence  ol  subversive  elements  wiih;n  our  own 
land  supported  bv  elements  abroad,  that  would  rau^c  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  constitutional  form  of  government,  whith  would  be  as 
fatal  to  us  as  a  Nation  as  would  have  been  the  dismemberment  cf 
I    the  Union  in  the  1860's. 

'  There  are  wars  and  rumors  of  more  wars  abroad,  and  the  end  Is 
'  not  yet.  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  thouchtful  observer  that  there 
'    is  an  issue  involved  in  the  conflicts  abroad  which,  if  not  yet.  may 
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become  the  chief  and  final   Ir-^u?      And  that  is  a  conSict — a  fight 
to  the   finish — between   Papanlsm   and   Christendom,   between   ma-    I 
terlalism   and  rplrttual'sm.   between  the  doctrine  cf  Karl   Mr\nc  on 
one  hnnd  and  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  other 

Religion  and  rellRlous  teachings  have  been  denounced  as  an  un-    i 
healthy    opiatt-    administered    to   innocent   people       We   know   that 
ev»n   thus   far   In   these   conflicts   abroad,   churches   have   been   de- 
stroyed  or  converted    to  other  uses — priests,   preachers,   and   teach-    j 
en  of  religion  have  been  cruelly  put  to  death— honQrts  have  been    | 
made  of  Bibles   the  sanctity  of  the  home  has  b«Hn  set  at  naught. 
The  power  and  Interest  of  the  state  Is  supreme.  Individuals  are  not 
"enclowed    by    their    Creator    with    cer»a:n    Inalienable    rights."    gov-     [ 
emments  do  not  'derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  cf  the    | 
governed  * 

We  cannot  conceive  that  democracy.  In  the  broad  .ser.se  that  we 
^^ne  the  term,  could  Icng  exist  out-slde  of  Christendom.  Therefore  It 
Is  the  object  of  these  subversive  elements  to  destroy  Chr..stnndcm. 
And  we  know  that  totahtarlanl.sm  cannot  exist  within  Chnsiendom. 
Therefwe  our  objective  Is  to  preserve  Christendom.  Today,  as  m  the 
piurt.  as  In  the  days  of  Washlneton.  in  order  to  meet  these  present 
Isi^ues  we  must  have  conviction  and  we  must  have  the  courage  of 
tliat   conviction. 

A  minister  that  I  well  know  quite  frequently,  In  his  sermons  or 
pubMc  addresses,  quotes  the  Urns  of  verse  the  title  of  which  Is 
•nhe  Diiys  Demand"  It  seems  tu  appVy  tsptcially  well  at  this 
point      I  do  not  know  the  author,  but  I  believe  I  quote  correctly: 

"Ood  give  U.S  men! 

A  tlrne  like  thl*^  demands 

Strong  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands; 

Ocd  give  us  men. 

Whom  the  lu^^t  of  office  cannot  kill: 

Mt-n.  whc;m  the  .spells  of  cfBct  canr.ot  buy: 

Men.  who  possess  convictions  and  a  will; 

Men    who  have  honor — and  will  not  lie. 

Men.  who  can  stand  before  the  demagogue 

And  damn  h:s  treacherous  tiatterles  to  his  face. 

Stalwart  m«>n     sun-cro Anod 

Who  live  above  the  fcg.  In  public  trust  and  private  life; 

For  while   the  rabble,  with  thPir  thumb-worn  creeds. 

Their  large  professions  and  th^^lr  little  deeds, 

Mingle   m  solfl.'=h   strife. 

L'T   Freedom  weeps. 

Wrong  rules  the  land 

And  waiting  Justice  sleeps. 

God  give  us  men!  ■ 
In  that  memorable  address,  known  as  the  Cooper-Union  speech, 
givtn  by  Abraham  Llnco>  in  New  York  Cltv.  February  1860.  80  years 
ago  this  month,  he  appealed  to  the  Christian  principles,  the  reli- 
gious conviction,  the  moral  fiber  of  the  people,  and  In  his  conclu- 
^  «ion  said.  "Let  us  h.ive  faith   that  rli;ht  makes  might  and  in  that 
lalth  let  u-s.  to  the  end.  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  It  " 
In  brief,  he  appealed  to  them  to  have  the  courage  of  their  con- 

vlcticns. 

On  this  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  many  and  perplexing  problems 
that  confront  community.  St^t,^  and  Nation,  as  well  as  the  entire 
world,  on  this  Washington's  Birthday  observance,  in  emulation  of 
his  conviction  and  his  courage  of  that  conviction,  let  us.  too.  have 
falih  that  the  principles  of  righteousness  must  eventually  prevail; 
and  in  that  faith  let  us.  too.  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 

It 

The  courage  of  Washmvrton  remained  with  him  to  the  end  \\hr>n 
the  black  camel  of  death  knelt  at  the  threshold  of  his  earthly  home 
and  summoned  him  to  ko  on  that  lone  Journey  to  that  undiscovered 
counry  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  ere  returiis.  the  stout  heart 
of  the  brave  old  warrior  answered.  "I  am  not  afraid  to  go." 

When  the  body  of  our  martyred  President.  James  A.  Garfield. 
lay  in  state  at  Washin^'on  there  was  a  floral  tnbvite  placed  with 
the  casket  bv  the  direction  of  Victoria,  widowed  Queen  of  England. 
With  that  trIbiiTe  there  was  al.«o  an  in.ecnptlon.  fitting  to  the 
cIo.«=e  of  the  life  of  such  a  ot:e  as  Garfield — and  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  fitting  to  quote  with  reference  to  the  close  of  the  life 
of  Washln;:!:tQn  than  thet^e  -ame  word.s — 

"Life's    work    well    done. 
Life's  race  well  run. 
Life's  crown  well  won." 

And  It  has  been  beautifully  and  fittingly  said: 
"Providence  left  hun  childless  that  his  country  might  call  him 
father  " 

A  Wasc-Hour  Amcfrdmcnt  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Law  Is  Necessary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  RISK 

OK   RHODE   ISI^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  27.  1940 

Mr.  RISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the  lack  of  opportunity  on 
Friday  last  to  explain  the  amendment  offered  by  me  to  the 


resolution  extending  the  life  of  the  reciprocr^l  trade  apree- 
ments  law.  as  a  result  of  the  vote  to  shut  off  all  debate  on 
amendments  after  6  oclock.  p.  m.,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  some  of  the  substantial  reasons  why  this 
amendment  should  have  prevailed  and  why  the  Democratic 
majority  should  have  voted  for  it  instead  of  defeating  it.  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  fact  that  it  was  defeated  by  a  solid  Demo- 
cratic vote,  while  the  Republicans  to  a  man  supported  it. 
My  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Protntied.  hoiveier.  That  no  goods,  whether  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  existing  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  a  ftrelgn  na  ion  or  hereafter  entered  into,  shall  be  received 
for  entry  Into  the  United  States  unless  accompanied  by  a  manifest 
which  has  aflixed  th-reto  a  certificate  by  an  American  consul  that 
the  goods  represented  by  such  manifest  have  been  produced  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  cf  sections  6.  7.  and  12  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (Public,  No.  718.  75th  Cong). 

The  amendment  is  admittedly  drastic  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  law,  yet  I  doubt  if  anyone  will  challenge 
the  contention  that  the  amendment  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  announced  objectives  of  the  wage-hour  law.  The 
words  •announced  objectives"  are  here  used  advisedly,  since 
there  is  a  grave  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  people 
that  the  wage-hour  law.  necessary  as  it  was  and  had  been 
for  some  time  prior  to  its  enactment,  was  sponsored  by  this 
administration  for  any  reason  other  than  to  make  a  play  for 
what  the  new.'^papers  and  politicians  are  wont  to  call  the 
labor  vote  in  the  1938  election.  If  the  administration  had 
intended  by  the  enactment  of  the  wage-hour  law  to  assist 
in  the  raising  cf  the  standards  of  living  of  the  American 
workman,  then  why  bas  it  grasped,  maintained,  and  exer- 
cised the  power  to  degrade  him  by  throwing  open  our  mar- 
kets to  the  importations  of  goods  produced  under  conditions 
intolerable  to  us  in  the  United  States,  either  because  cf  the 
substandard  conditions  under  which  they  are  produced  or 
because  their  manufacture  has  been  exacted  tmdcr  terms  and 
conditions  laid  down  and  ruthlessly  enforced  by  foreign 
dictatorial  governments? 

Thf  announced  objectives  of  the  waee-hour  law.  contained 
in  that  section  entitled  "Finding  and  declaration  of  jJfclicy," 
are  "to  correct  and  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  eliminate" 
conditions  elsewhere  in  the  same  section  found  to  be  "labor 
conditions  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  workers." 

This  amendment  provides  merely  that  this  Government 
apply  to  any  foreign  country  shipping  competitive  goods  in 
here,  the  same  labor  standard.s  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  child 
labor  as  it  applies  in  this  country. 

According  to  the  most  recent  tables  compiled  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  the  average  daily  wage  in  1938  in 
Japan  was  58  cents — this  includes  male  and  female,  skilled 
and  unskilled — and  the  hours  average  9  and  10  per  day.  The 
average  hourly  wage  in  Japan,  then,  is  approximately  one- 
eighth  of  that  in  the  United  States.  In  seme  European 
ccimtries  the  average  daily  wages  are  60,  70.  80.  and  90  cents. 
And  even  in  those  countries  where  the  rates  of  pay  are 
higher,  like  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Holland.  England, 
and  France,  they  are  much  belcw  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  since  there  has  been  a 
rise  in  exports  under  the  trade  agreements,  there  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  an  increase  in  employment  of  men  and 
women  to  produce  those  exports.  There  can  be  no  dcubt  of 
the  truth  of  that  statement.  But  the  advocates  of  the  trade 
agreements  procram  fail  to  go  the  entire  distance  and  explain 
that  because  of  the  lew  labor  standards  abroad,  the  cost  of 
production  is.  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  say,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  cost  in  this  country,  and  that  consequently 
If  a  given  quantity  of  competitive  imports  required  1,000 
man-hours  to  produce,  there  is  a  corresponding  displacement 
ot  3.000  man-hours  in  this  country.  If  we  can  manufacture  a 
commodity  in  sufficient  quantity  to  take  care  of  our  needs 
tliat  commodity  should  not  be  received  here  for  import  ex- 
c<'pting  on  some  fair  basis  of  equality  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, which  means  largely  equality  in  the  wage  rates  paid. 
Only  by  such  method  is  it  possible  to  secure  any  benefits 
from  the  wage-hour  law  in  this  coimtry.    Why  should  those 
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It  Is  abcut  as  hypocritical  and  self-righteous  a  thing  as  has  been 
nroiV'sed  and  as  has  made  headway  in  this  country  In  a  long  time. 


His  modest  home  was  his  oflQce.  and  when  he  was  not  here 
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well  qualified  to  work  in  the  manufacture  or  the  finishing  of 
textile  products  be  forced  to  stay  en  relief? 

Why  should  our  people  remain  idle  while  the  mills  in  Great 
Britain.  France,  Italy.  Japan,  and  other  countries  are  hum- 
ming merrily  along  in  the  production  of  wools,  worsted,  cotton 
goods,  laces,  and  rayons,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
destined  to  land  at  these  shores  at  prices  that  cannot  be  met 
by  producers  in  the  United  States? 

If  the  employees  in  the  great  shoe  industry  in  this  country 
have  a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for  Hitler,  who  saved  their 
bread  and  butter  by  taking  over  Czechoslovakia,  thus  causing 
the  abrogation  of  a  trade  agreement  with  that  country  that 
had  them  up  in  arms  at  the  injustice  of  it  all.  who  can  blame 
them?    Their  own  benign  Government  had  abandoned  them. 

Let  us  see  what  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  thinks 
about  the  principile  embodied  in  my  amendment.  On  page 
1369  of  volume  2  of  the  committee  hearings  on  this  resolution, 
there  is  set  out  the  text  of  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  its  meeting  hcli  here  in  April  of  1938.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  provl.slons  of  reciprocal -trade  treaties  necotlatcd  by 
the  State  Departm<  nt  with  foreign  nations  affect,  vtry  vitally,  both 
the  ec  .n.,mlc  conditions  of  American  workers  and  unemployment 
and  there  are  many  crganizaticns.  r-jpresciitlng  thou-ands  of 
workers,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  are 
seriously  affected  liy  these  trade  treaties,  and  for  that  reason  are 
deeply   lntcre.-t:d   in   their  provisions:    and 

Wliercas  the  ccoaomlc  and  industrial  Interests  of  these  workers 
demand  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  e.xerclse  all  efforts 
possible  to  prevent  the  Importation  of  good.s  from  foreign  countries, 
under  the  j;rovlioi.s  of  reciprocal-trade  treaties,  where  lower  wages, 
longer  hours,  and  !ower  livin;?  standards  prevail  than  exii^t  in  com- 
peting industries  v-ithln  the  United  Statfs:  Tliorcfore  be  It 

Rciohcd.  That  the  executive  coux.cll  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Lab<ir  expresses  Its  cpj  ositicn  to  reciprocal-trade  treaties  which 
discriminaie  against  Anitrlcan  workers.  We  ptc  oppcsed  to  recip- 
rocal trade  trt-atifs  provLsions  which  provide  for  importation  of 
goods  and  merchai  dise  which  because  of  low  labor  costs  abroad  are 
sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  same  gocd.s  and  merchandise  produced 
by  workers  In  the  Unltc?d  States,  v.-here  wages  and  ccnditicns  of 
labor  are  cPtabl.shf  d  on  a  higher  standard  than  those  which  prevail 
abroad;  and  be  it  ^urther 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  representing  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  presenting  labor's  point  of 
view  relating  to  the  provisions  of  reciprocal-trade  agreemenis  affect- 
ing labor  belore  ta.d  agreements  are  negotiated  and  ratified. 

The  American  Wage  Earners'  Protective  Conference,  which 
is  the  so-called  'arifT  group  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  takes  the  position  as  outlined  by  its  president.  Mat- 
thew Woll.  in  an  addicss  delivered  at  Huntington.  W.  Va., 
on  December  14,  1939.    Quoting  from  that  speech: 

This  group  further  declared  that  the  principle  and  policies  under- 
lying the  reclprocfJ-trade  treaties  are  Incou.slstent  and  in  conflict 
w-lth  the  princlpb-  and  practice  of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  the 
Walsh-He.Tly  Act.  and  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  In  that 
through  the  enact  ncnt  of  labor  legislation  we  seek  to  Improve  the 
standards  of  work  and  wases  involving  a  lnr.;or  labor  cost,  while  in 
the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  policy  we  cncoura-re  the  purc.^iase  and 
distribution  in  Arierica  of  foreign-made  goods  and  manufactured 
products  made  un<ler  much  inferior  and  substandard  conditions  of 
emp'oyment  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  some  90  percent  of 
our  industrial  imports  would  he  precluded  entry  into  American  mar- 
kets if  the  legislative  standard  of  wages  of  30  cents  an  hour  and  a 
limited  workweek  of  not  mere  than  42  hours  per  week  would  be 
enforc-.^d  In  foreign  countries  on  the  production  of  those  goods  pro- 
duced by  foreign  workers  and  sold  In  the  American  market  In  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  American  workers. 

Thnk  of  that!  Ninety  percent  of  the  indtistrial  im.ports 
would  be  kept  out  if  our  w-age-hour  standards  could  be  ap- 
plied. What  a  Doon  to  men  and  v^-omcn  hitherto  engaged 
in  industri-il  pursuits  and  now  forced  to  sec  some  politician  in 
order  to  pet  on  iclief. 

And  lest  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  American 
Wage  Earners'  P:otective  Conference  represents  the  Ameiican 
Federation  of  Labor,  let  me  refer  you  to  the  same  volume  of 
the  hearings  on  page  1363.  wherein  appears  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  William  Green,  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  to  Matthew 
Woll,  then  fourth  vice  president.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Washinifton,  D.  C,  May  7.  1929. 
Mr.  Matthew  Woll. 

Fourth  Vice  Piesident,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dkar  Sir  and  Biother:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  26.  may 
I  first  explain  that  the  American  PedsraUon  of  Labor  has  steadfastly 


refrained  from  giving  approval  or  endor.-'-r mrnt  to  a  protective  tariff 
or  to  a  modiflration  or  reduction  of  tariff  schedules  as  represented 
In  the  term  frequently  vised,  "free  trade." 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  labor,  how- 
ever, to  cooperate  with  and  a&=ist  national  and  international  unions 
fiffiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  In  presenting 
dem.inds  to  Conurcss  for  an  increase  or  decrease  in  tariff  schedules 
affectiiKj  Industrie*  in  which  men  and  women  were  employed  over 
which  these  national  and  internaticnal  unions  ext-rcieed  Jurisdic- 
tion. Tills  means  that  each  national  and  international  union  may 
shape  Its  own  policies  regarding  tariff  schedules  with  a  feeling  of 
assurance  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  would  respond  to 
any  request  ni.Tde  for  cooperation  and  assistance. 

This  policy  will  be  pursviod  with  regard  to  the  tariff  policies  pur- 
sued by  the  organizations  which  you  explain  are  component  part." 
of  the  American  Wage  Earners'  Protective  Con.'creiicc.  Each  of 
these  crganizat'.ons  for  which  you  are  authorized  to  speak  may  feel 
assured  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  aesisi  and 
cooperate  with  them  in  the  advancement  of  such  tariff  policies  as 
they  may  formulate  and  decide  upon. 

With  all  good  wishes.  I  beg  to  remain. 
Fraternally  yours. 

Wm    Green. 
President.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

There,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  stand  of  labor  on  the  principle 
contained  in  the  amendment  offered  by  me  last  Friday. 
Fiankly.  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  one  administration, 
within  itself,  through  representatives  of  different  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch,  calmly,  yet  none  the  less  boldly,  voicing 
once  more  its  concern  for  the  common  man  and  sincerity  oi 
piupose  in  governmental  action  in  his  behalf. 

Unfortunately,  the  spirit  of  many  of  our  men  and  women 
is  well-nigh  broken  from  the  buffeting  they  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  representatives  of  relief  agencies.  Were  it  not 
for  that  they  would  be  fighting,  and  fighting  hard  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  Government  that  seems  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
proportion  in  its  treatment  of  the  public.  But  there  Is  a  new 
generation,  young  and  virile,  ready  and  waiting  to  pierce  the 
veil  of  secrecy  and  demand  of  its  Government  the  reason 
for  the  many  inconsistencies  bordering  on  hypocrisy. 


So-Called  Finnish  Loan  Bill  a  Fraud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  \VISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Fehrtiary  27.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   TIIE   MILWAUKEE   JOURNAL  OF  FEBRUARY 

17,   1940 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  bill  3069,  considered  by 
the  House  today,  has  been  called  the  Finnish  loan  bill.  There 
is  no  guaranty  that  any  of  the  funds  provided  for  in  this  bill 
will  go  to  Finland.  This  legislation  provides  for  increasing 
the  lending  authority  of  the  Export -Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  follov/ing 
editorial,  which  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  under 
date  cf  February  17,  1940: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  17.  1940] 

Fr.AVD  OF  THE  IINNI.SH   LOAN 

Congressman  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey,  said  to  Congress  what  needed 
to  be  said  on  this  question  of  authorizing  a  Government  loan  to 
Finland  by  the  back-stairs  route  of  Increasing  the  capital  cf  the 
Export-Import  Bank: 

"I.  for  one.  am  ashamed  of  this  straddling,  evasive  Import  Bank 
bill.  If  we  do  not  want  to  help  Finland,  let  us  say  so  and  why.  If 
v.c  do  want  to  help  Finland,  let  us  do  it  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  worthy  of  a  great  and  free  Nation." 

Everybody  elt;e  knows,  as  well  as  Congressman  Eaton,  that  what 
we  are"  preparing  to  do  Is  fling  a  sop  to  Finland.  We  do  not  want 
to  go  to  war.  Nor  do  we  want  to  turn  our  backs  entirely  on  Fin- 
land. So  we  will  give  her  the  money  in  a  form  that  Russia  cannot 
legitimately  object  to,  and  that  will  not  help  Finland  unless  some 
other  country  will  do  the  "dirty  work"  of  translating  cur  non- 
liiilitary  loan  Into  military  aid  throurrh  an  exchange  of  goods.  If 
s -me  other  coimtry  docs  do  that,  of  course,  our  hands  are  BtUl 
unsoUed. 
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We  realize,  of  courf?,  that  the  governing  factors  which  shape  any 
nation's  military  pr>gram  are  Its  foreign  p' licy,  its  c^o^raphlc 
location,  tlie  extent  of  Its  possessions,  and  its  economic  position 


the  Navy  the  freedom  of  mobility  and  action  essential  to  the  Navy 

fcr  the  accomplishment  cf  its  mission. 
"With  respect  to  air  bases,  the  groimd  forces  of  the  Army  have 
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It  Is  about  as  hypocritical  and  self -righteous  a  thing  as  has  been 
prcp»>sed  and  as  has  made  hfadwr^y  In  this  country  In  a  long  time. 
Twenty  millions,  assvimlng  that  Finland  gets  the  full  amoiint  that 
can  legally  be  loaned  her  under  the  bill  setting  up  one  hundred 
millions  more  ler  the  Export-Import  Bank,  will  not  win  a  w^ar. 
We  know  that,  and  Finland  knows  It.  The  money  Is  not  even  to 
be  spent  for  the  thini^.s  that  Finland  needs  most.  Mr  Eaton  says 
It  Is  to  go  for  "powder  puffs  and  carpet  slippers."  That  Is  not 
llt'»TaUy  correct,  of  c<jur8e.  but  It  expresses  the  idea  graphically. 

What  we  «iy  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  relief  work  headed 
by  former  President  Hoover.  That  Is  a  strictly  humanitarian  activ- 
ity Involving  no  question  of  Government  participation.  It  la  the 
kind  of  thing  any  nation  should  do  that  haa  money  and  a  h^art. 
We  are  talking  about  the  playing  of  politics  with  the  question  of 
helping  Finland  win  the  war 

The  J(  urnal  laid  down  for  lt.<^  own  guidance  last  October  the 
policy  of  nonmvolvement  In  the  European  war  Then  the  In.aslon 
of  Finland  occurrtd  to  catch  the  popular  Imagination  The  heroic 
fight  by  Finland  ap{>ealed  to  our  sympathies  too  But  we  could  not 
see  that  the  case  of  Finland  was  any  different  from  that  cf  Czecho- 
slovakia or  Poland. 

To  maintain  this  p>osltlon  In  the  face  of  a  wave  of  emotionalism 
was  to  Invite  criticism  The  Journal  has  had  its  share.  But  at 
least  we  ha%'e  not  practiced  the  hypocrisy  that  Is  now  being  cooked 
up  at  Wa.'ihlngton 

Any  citizen  or  any  Congressman  has  a  right  to  advocate  military 
a:d  to  Finland,  and  In  quantity  sufficient  to  win  h"r  war.  But  to 
pretend  to  give  aid  and  net  give  It — the  whole  thin;:;  seems  to  have 
boiled  down  to  a  slick  scheme  to  get  another  $100.000  000  for  New 
Deal  lending,  at  a  time  when  Congress  Is  disturbed  over  tremendous 
defaults  of  loans  previously  made  by  these  Government  lending 
agencies. 

Dr.  William  I.  Sirovich 
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or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 
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Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies,  and 
gentleinen.  on  December  17  Dr.  William  I.  Sirovich.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Patents,  died  in  his  home 
In  New  York  City.  The  shock  saddened  my  holidays,  and 
I  am  sure  it  similarly  affected  the  other  Memb<'rs.  Repre- 
sentative SIROV^CH  was  elected  to  Congress  in  November  1926, 
from  the  Fourteenth  District  of  my  State. 

No  more  shall  we  hear  that  brilliant  oratory  that  held  us 
spellbound,  nor  shall  we  know  that  friendly  encouragement 
he  offered.  During  the  13  years  that  he  served  as  a  Repre- 
sentative I  doubt  a  more  keen  mind,  a  wider  vocabulary  of 
the  ancient  languages,  or  a  more  remarkable  memory  could 
have  been  found  in  this  House.  Nor  was  there  a  more 
benevolent  character. 

It  is  ironical  that  he.  who  warned  us  against  overwork  and 
of  the  necessity  for  lightening  our  tasks  with  proper  diver- 
sion, was  himself  a  victim  of  that  very  zeal.  He  v.as  never 
Idle  mentally.  He  Ignored  s>Tnptoms  that  would  have 
aroused  him  if  they  had  developed  in  a  friend.  At  times 
he  must  have  had  a  premonition  that  his  earthly  time  was 
short,  because  during  the  last  two  sessions  he  frequently  was 
en  the  verge  of  collapse  but  refused  to  give  up  any  of  his 
official  duties. 

I  attended  the  funeral  services  and  followed  the  cortege 
to  his  last  resting  place  on  this  earth.  Now  and  then,  as  I 
lock  ab<uit  thi.s  Chamber.  I  picture  in  my  mind  his  well- 
tailored  figure,  the  ever  present  red  carnation  in  his  lapel,  his 
friendly  smile,  and  his  overpowering  sincerity  as  he  held 
cur  attention. 

The  night  before  he  died  he  attended  a  formal  dinner  of  the 
Rc"?  Sirovich  Relief  Society,  a  society  named  after  his  mother. 
I  Lko  to  think  that  his  lai.t  thoughts  were  of  the  woman  who 
had  borne  such  a  brilliant  son. 

Dr.  Sirovich  was  a  himnanitarian — a  physician  and  surgeon 
by  prcfessicn.  He  attained  high  rank  as  a  statesman,  and  he 
guve  all  of  his  legislative  ability  to  bettering  the  economic 

conditions  of  his  people,  just  as  he  gave  his  services  as  a 
doctor  to  heal  the  ills  of  his  people. 


His  modest  home  was  his  oflBce.  and  when  he  was  not  here 
working  as  a  legislator  to  correct  defects  in  government  he 
was  to  be  found  in  his  surgery  prescribing  for  and  attending 
old  friends  who  came  to  his  heme  to  have  the  doctor  remedy 
tlie  defects  of  the  body. 

Before  he  came  to  Congress  Dr.  Sirovich  was  active  in  wel- 
fare work  and  at  one  time  he  served,  by  appointment  cf 
Governor  Sulzer.  as  a  member  of  a  special  committee  on 
uidows'  pensions.  On  the  same  committee  was  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  then  a  State  senator.  One  of  the  last  official  acts 
of  Dr.  SIROv^cH  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  President  at  the 
While  House,  and  I  can  well  believe  that  one  of  the  topics  he 
discussed  with  the  President  concerned  the  welfare  of  the 
underprivileged. 

As  a  physician  and  surgeon,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
as  an  individual  he  was  a  great  benefactor.  His  fame  grew 
and  his  plurality  increased  each  time  he  stood  for  reelection 
to  Congress.  Probably  because  of  his  intense  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  less  fortunate.  Dr.  Siromch  never  married.  He 
cnce  referred  to  him.self  as  the  "stepfather  of  40.000  orphans." 
and  there  are  many  orphaned  children  growing  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  who  will  long  remember  liis  imsellish  char- 
acter and  kindness. 

Those  of  us  who  were  here  on  the  floor  jiLst  a  minute  before 
the  special  session  adjourned  last  November  witnessed  a  scene 
that  demonstrated  his  loyalty.  An  employee  of  one  of  the 
Government  departments  had  been  criticized — imjustly.  he 
thought — on  the  floor  that  day,  and  the  last  utterance  of  Dr. 
SIROVICH  was  a  defense  of  this  employee.  He  ended  his 
tribute  as  follows: 

It  taicps  a  lifetime  for  a  man  to  build  up  an  honorable  character. 
It  takes  but  a  moment  to  destroy  it. 

Dr.  Sirovich  left  his  work  unfinished,  but  he  left  it  well 
done  and  everlasting.  I  can  only  hope  that  over  his  grave 
the  winds  blow  soft  and  gently  and  the  sun  shines  warmly. 
as  did  his  heart  beat  for  the  people  of  all  races  and  creeds. 


National  Defense 
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or 
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ADDRESS  BY  BRIG    GEN    LORENZO  D    GASSER.  DEPUTY  CHIE" 

OF  STAFF 


Mr.  HARTER  cf  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Lorenzo  D.  Gasser.  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  at 
Akron.  Ohio.  February  22.  1940: 

Before  discussing  with  you  tonight  the  subject  of  national 
defense  and  our  present  military  program.  I  think  It  befitting  to 
recall  a  short  but  significant  statement  made  by  our  first  Prcsiaent. 
whose  birthday  we  have  today  celebrated. 

lu  an  address  before  Congress,  delivered  December  3.  1793.  Presi- 
dent Washington  said:  'There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  nations  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  a 
reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  are  to  avoid  Insult,  we  must  be  able 
to  repel  It.  If  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Instnunents  of  our  rising  profeperity.  It  must  be  known  that  we  are 
at  all  times  ready  for  war." 

Washington,  above  all  others  at  that  time,  had  reason  to  knew  the 
hardships,  the  suffering,  and  the  wa.stefulncss  of  war.  Yet  m  his 
great  wisdom  he  warned  that  there  could  be  no  lasting  peace  and 
security  for  a  nation  which  did  not  equip  Itself  with  the  means 
for  protection  and  for  the  eulorcement  of  its  rights  as  a  tree  stale 
in  the  family  of  nations. 

It  behooves  us.  therefore,  to  take  stock  of  our  defensive  forces 
periodically  and  to  determine  as  well  as  we  may  whether  or  not 
we  have  the  strength  to  maintain  "that  rank  among  nations"  to 
which  this  couniry  has  liXied  itself  during  tiie  160  years  of  iU 
extstence. 
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We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  governing  factors  which  shnpke  any    | 
nation's   military   pr»gram   are   Its   foreign    p- licy.    Its   [•?oj'raphlc 
location.  tliC  extent  of  Its  possessions,  and  its  economic  pohition 
In  the  realm  of  Inter  latlonal  finance  and  conanierce. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Army  and  Navy  do  | 
not  formulate  our  loreisii  policy.  The  leadership  in  that  field 
belongs  to  the  Presk.ent,  while  Its  confinnation  and  adoption  are 
the  respoi.s:b:iity  ol  the  Congress.  There  Is  no  so-called  Army 
clique  or  Navy  clique  infliiencing  the  action  of  the  President  or  of 
the  Congress  in  such   matters. 

However,  our  military  program  must  be  based  upon  our  foreign 
policy  and  shaped  to  meet  tlie  ever-changing  economic  and  political 
conditions — the  deslies  and  ambitions  of  all  other  nations  of  the 
wcrla  with  which  \/e  are  associated  In  the  so-cuUed  faioiily  of 
nations. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  our  military  progrtim  In  the  light  of 
present  sorld  condl  Ions  and  In  the  light  of  the  policies  which 
have  been  adopted  b,-  our  Government  to  meet  these  conditions. 

Today  we  face  the  stark  reality  that  Mars  rules  with  undisputed 
sway  over  a  major  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 

Wars,  de'lared  or   audcclarcd.  are  raging  on  the  Asiatic  and  the 
European  shores  of   the  two  oceans  v/hich  wash  cur  Atlantic  and 
our    Pac.fic   seacoast;.      And    the    progress    of    modern   science    has 
greatly  reduced  the    Ime  and  space  factors  wMch  In  the  past  made 
these  oceanic  barrleis  impressive  defensive  obstacles. 
We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
We  have  announr  -d  firnily  our  Intention  to  maintain  a  neutral 
attitude  In  the  qua -re Is  of  those  at  war — declared  or  undeclared. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  determined  that  our  rights  as  a  neutral 
shall  be  observed  and  that  our  national  Interests  shall  be  respected 
wherever  they  may  ije  encountered. 

And  we  have  pledijed  our  word  with  the  20  npl?;hbnrlng  republics 
of  this  hemisphere  lor  a  neutral  guaranty  of  continental  solidarity, 
and  have  n  adc  tha  pledge  one  of  the  mon  Important  factors  In 
our  dealinps  with  other  nations.  Unlike  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  this 
Is  a  b. lateral  agreement  In  which  each  of  the  democracies  of  this 
hemisphere  has  an  equal  voice  and  assumes  equal  responsibilities 
and  equal  obllgatlr  ns  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  within  the 
confines  of  this  he-nlsphere  and  the  security  of  the  hemisphere 
from  outside  aggre  .sion.  Based  on  these  factors,  what  then  are 
cur  defense  require  nents? 

I  know  of  no  be.ter  analysis  of  these  requirements  than  that 
contained  In  a  spee-h  dfllvcrod  last  year  before  th"  Senate  by  the 
Honorable  Morris  BHEePAro,  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, in  the  presentation  of  a  bill  embodying  the  major  portion 
cf  the  President's  p-ogram  for  the  increase  of  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
and  Improving  the  dfefeoses  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I  quote  as 
lollcws : 

"Let  us  examine  our  present  defense  requirements.  We  cannot 
draw  a  line  around  the  sea  and  land  frontiers  of  the  continental 
United  States  and  siy  that  this  alone  L=  what  we  will  defend.  It  Is 
not  so  simple  as  tliat  The  Panama  Canal,  Hawi.ii,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Alai.ka  are  vita,  links  in  our  defense  chain.  These  possessions 
arc  often  referred  to  as  outposts.  So  to  designate  them  is  to  com- 
mit an  error.  Ou  .posts  are  usufJIy  considered  as  warning  or 
delaying  forces  to  b ;  withdrawn  when  they  have  accomplished  their 
mission.  There  car  be  no  withdrawal  from  Panama.  Hawaii.  Puerto 
R-co,  a- id  Ala.'ka.  To  p<  rmlt  thesf  strategical  areas  to  fall  into  the 
hards  of  the  enemy  would  Jeopardize  the  security  of  the  continental 
United  States  itstlf. 

"The  whole  defease  story,  however,  has  net  yet  be.^n  told.  If 
there  is  one  foreign  policy  to  which  the  American  people  svibscribe, 
it  Is  the  doctrine  hat  the  western  world  belongs  to  the  western 
nations,  and  that  Ireedom  and  democracy  must  be  preserved  on 
this  hemisphere.  A  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  prob- 
ably not  occur  as  a  sudden,  overt  act.  It  could  easily  take  the 
form  of  a  st«.p-by-step  movement,  of  a  peaceful  penetration  by 
foreign  nationals  until  definite  and  powerful  minorities  would  be 
establi.shcd,  with  the  result  that  before  military  force  replaced 
diplomatic  negotiations,  hostile  nations  might  already  have  a  foot- 
hold In  areas  that  would  threaten  the  most  important  link  in  cur 
entire  system  of  defence,  the  Panama  Cantl.  With  tlie  Panama 
Canal  out  cf  commission  permanently,  or  for  a  prolonged  period  of 
time,  our  Navy  a.'=  at  present  constituted  would  be  helpless  as 
the  guardian  of  Vie  two  oceans,  and  our  present  defense  system 
would  collapse.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  be  necessary 
to  fi^ht  to  preservj  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  liberties  of  this 
hemisphere,  but  if  we  must  fieht.  prompt  action  will  be  imperative. 
Inability  to  act  promptly  would  In  the  end  nc-ce.s.'-ltate  a  long  and 
costly  war  effort.  But  what  Is  more  Important,  ability  to  act 
promptly  Is  the  lest  form  of  security  against  the  necessity  for 
action. 

"If  war  should  occur,  existing  naval  and  air  bcses  must  be  de- 
fended, and  additional  ones  occupied.  The  Army's  responsibilities 
In  this  resppct  are  not  generally  understood.  Both  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  are  ma  ntalned  to  provide  that  great  objective  mtn- 
tlcned  In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  namely:  'the  common 
defense."  Toi-,cthe  they  constitute  the  Nation's  military  power. 
Each  has  Its  function.  Each  may  on  occasion  be  our  first  line 
of  defense  Each  contributes  to  the  success  of  the  other's  mission. 
The  Army  Is  responsible  for  the  defense  cf  all  permanent  naval 
bases  and  also  conducts  operations  In  support  of  the  Na\-y  for  the 
establishment  and  defense  of  naval  bases.  When  additional  bases 
are  needed  by  the  Navy,  either  in  peace  or  war.  the  Army  must  pro- 
vide for  their  pro:ectl3n.  It  is  the  Army  protection  that  aHords 
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the  Navy  the  freedom  of  mobility  and  action  eesentlal  to  the  Navy 

fcr  the  accomplishment  cf  its  niissior. . 

"With  respect  to  air  bases,  the  ground  forces  of  the  Army  have 
much  the  same  relation  to  aviation  as  they  do  to  the  Navy.  Alr- 
piajies  mi:st  have  a  base,  a  place  to  land,  and  facilities  for  refuel- 
ing, re-arming,  and  reconditioning.  Without  such  a  base  they  are 
rendered  tncflectivo  for  continuous  fection.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Navy,  the  ground  forces  of  the  Army  must  occupy  and  defend  the 
bases  required  by  our  aviation  " 

In  anulvzing  our  present  defensive  needs  and  the  composition  of 
the  minimum  In  defeiislve  requirements,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  aimies  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  have  changed 
materially  since  the  day  when  that  fonall  band  of  ragged,  shoeless, 
and  half-starved  men  emerged  Irom  Valley  Forge  and  found  ulti- 
niate  victory  at  Yorktown. 

We  must  remember  that  while  the  art  of  war,  as  practiced  by 
Hannibal,  by  Napoleon,  and  by  other  great  leaders,  has  not  changed 
materially,  the  Instruments  through  which  that  art  is  made  effec- 
tive have  changed. 

During  1917-18  the  rate  of  movemuent  of  ground  troops  was  still 
at  an  average  of  2'i  miles  per  hour,  whereas  today  this  average 
has  been  Increased  by  motorization  and  mechanization  to  25  miles 
per  hour  or  more.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  fate  of  Poland  to 
come  to  the  tragic  realization  that  in  modern  warfare  immediate 
and  annihilating  defeat  faces  that  nation  which  caiuiot  parry  the 
Initial  onslaught  of  an  aggressor  employing  a  highly  modernized 
force  supported  by  mechanized  ground  elements  and  modern 
aviation. 

Aiid  thus,  as  distances  are  decreased  by  the  rapid  increase  in 
speed  and  operating  radius  of  offensive  weapons  of  warfare,  so  must 
the  sphere  of  our  defensive  operations  be  extended  to  keep  hostile 
forces  from  our  sliores  and  from  strategically  vital  points  on  this 
continent. 

Our  natlcnal-defense  plans  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  deny  inva- 
sion of  this  country  by  a  hostile  foreign  foe.  We  must  therefore 
maintain  in  peace  "a  regular  army  and  a  navy  properly  trained, 
equipped,  and  supplied  and  so  disposed  that  we  may  reasonably 
be  assured  cf  net  only  stopping  the  Initial  onslaught  before  It 
reaches  our  malnli.nd.  but  be  able  to  take  the  offensive  in  denying 
enemy  bases  en  land  lying  within  striking  distance  of  this  country. 
Tlie  Ret,ular  Army's  mission  in  this  plan  is  to  hold  these  advanced 
positions.  In  the  Pacific.  Alaska  is  of  far-reaching  importance  as 
a  base  for  aviation  and  in  denying  access  to  a  potential  enemy  in 
that  area. 

The  Hawaiian  group  cf  islands.  2.000  miles  from  our  shores,  with 
the  great  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor,  constitutes  one  of  the  key 
defenses  to  our  western  coast  and  to  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  constitutes  a  vital  link  in  our  defensive 
armor,  therefore  the  utmost  protection  must  be  afforded  that  im- 
portant waterway,  liot  only  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  Canal, 
but.  likewise,  we  must  have  control  of  the  Atlantic  entrance,  which, 
in  turn,  demands  control  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  a  strong  force  of  the  Regular  Ariny.  including  ground 
and  aviation  vmits,  has  receutly  been  established  on  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Tlie  Regular  Army,  however,  is  charged  with  other  missions. 
After  providing  for  our  foreign  garrisons,  we  must  maintain  in 
this  country  a  force  strong  enough  for  the  initial  piotectlon  of 
our  continental  limits  against  sudden  attack,  strong  enough  to 
reinforce  promptly  our  overseas  gurrlsoiis,  strong  enough  to  con- 
trol on  short  notice  any  threat  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  strong 
enough  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  creation  of  our  war  army. 

With  these  broader  missions  in  view,  and  with  the  time  and 
Fpace  factors  materially  reduced,  we  can  no  longer  base  our  military 
program  upon  any  atsurance  that  the  oceanic  isolation  cf  the 
United  States  would  afford  time  in  which  to  bring  into  being  our 
potential  strength  against  an  aggressor. 

In  evaluating  the  strength  and  cfTcctiveness  of  our  present-day 
Military  Esti  blishment  to  carry  out  Its  acknowledged  mission,  it 
might  be  well  to  trace  briefly  its  development  duiing  the  past  20 
years. 

Immediately  following  the  World  War.  the  revision  of  cur  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  divided  the  country  territorially  Into  nine 
corps  areas.  This  constituted  an  approximately  equal  division  of 
our  mai. power.  Under  the  plan  each  corps  area  was  to  contain 
1  Regular  Army  division.  2  National  Guard  divisions,  and  3  Organ- 
ized Reserve  divisions,  making  a  total  of  9  Regular  Army,  18 
National  Guard,  and  27  Reserve  divisions,  the  last  named  con- 
I    slsting  of   officers   only,   while   so-called   corps,   army,   and   General 

Headquarters  units  were  assigned  without  regard  to  corps  areas. 

I       While   In   reality   none   of   these   dl"rtslonal   units   was   complete. 

j    and  the  corps,  army,  and  General  Headquarters  units  were  largely 

1    missinR.  still  it  served  as  a  sound  basis  for  planning.    Subsequently 

the    War    Dopartnicnt    created    4    field    armies,    each    consisting    of 

from    6   to  9   divisions,   and   such   corps  and   army   units   as   were 

located  within  the  limits  of  each  army  area.     This  was  a  forward 

I    step  In  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  training  of  the  larger  field 

1    units    such  as  divisions,  corps,  and  armies.     However,  the  program 

for  18.000  officers  and  280.000  men  for  the  Regular  Army,  authorized 

in    the   National    Defense   Act.    never    materialized.      Economy    and 

j   the  theory  that  the  World  War  would  In  effect  result  in  ending 

I   recourse  to  war  as  a  national  policy  for  all  nations  operated  to 

1    reduce  our  Regular  Army  to  a  low  figure  of  115,000  men.  wiiile  o\a 
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war  refwrvea  of  mat*rlcl  and  munitions  were  reduced  far  below  the 
•afety  po;nt 

More  recently,  and  as  a  direct  f^sult  c!  growing  unrest  In  the 
International  xituation.  the  Reeular  Army  was  gradually  Increased 
to  1R5.000.  while  last  year  Con.jrcss  doubled  the  Air  Corps  and 
add  d  a  material  incrtaso  In  roast-defense  troops  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  bringing  the  total  enlisted  streneth  of  the  Regular  Army  to 
Bpproximately  210.000  men,  together  with  a  large  increase  In  appro- 
priations for  critical  Items  of  equipment  and  munitions.  Last 
S«:ptember.  due  to  the  critical  wrrld  .situation,  the  President  di- 
rected that  the  Rpc;ular  Army  be  further  Increased  to  227.000  men 
and  the  National  Guard  to  235,000.  Of  this  number.  70  000  Regulars 
are  required  to  garrison  the  outposts  which  I  have  previotisly  enu- 
naerated,  namely,  to  defend  our  naval  bases.  These  nilssions  are 
pure.y  defensive  but  vitally  Impt  rtant  to  our  national  safety. 

The  plan  for  mobilizing  the  Army  cf  the  United  States,  which 
embodies  the  Regular  Army,  the  N:it!onal  Guard,  and  the  Organized 
Re.<=erves  Is  known  as  the  protective  mobilization  plan,  which  en- 
vi.-,^grs.  fir.-t.  an  initial  protective  force,  conris'lng  primarily  of  ex- 
isting units  of  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  National  Guard, 
nil  to  be  mobilized  at  peace  stre-ngth  and  not  later  than  30  hL 
By  120  M  this  force  Is  to  be  brought  to  war  strength  and  miss- 
ing units  activated.  This.  In  effect,  will  produce  a  force  of  9  Ilrg- 
lUnr  Army  dlvl?ion3.  18  National  Guard  divisions,  corps  troops  for 
4  corps,  army  troops  for  2  annlcs,  essential  General  Headquarters 
units  and  harbor-defense  troops,  and  War  Department  and  corps  area 
service  command  overhead.  If  the  emergency  so  Justifies,  the  pro- 
tecMve  mobilization  plan  envisages  four  augmentations  which  would 
bring  Into  being  all  cf  the  Revrve  divisions,  with  the  necessary 
additional  corps,  arm.y,  and  General  Hcadqunrters  units  at  stated 
periods,  so  adjusted  as  to  synchronize  with  the  materiel  procure- 
ment program  The  critical  part  of  this  plan  Is  the  state  of  readiness 
of  the  initial  protective  f»  rce.  not  only  in  the  units  of  which  this 
force  is  compo.<'ed.  their  training  and  leadership,  but  also  the  equip- 
ment which  they  must  have.  Next  in  order  are  the  units  com- 
prising the  basic  protective  mobilization  plan,  which  raises  the 
initial  protective  force  to  approximately  1  000  000  men.  ready  for  the 
field  within  4  months,  or.  as  we  term  It.  120  M. 

Here  asrain  the  critical  Items  of  equipment  and  munitions  con- 
stitute probably  the  most  Important  factor  in  preparedness.  The 
time  lag  of  from  1  to  2  years  required  in  the  m.anufacture  of  many 
essential  items  of  equipment  renders  mandatory  the  procurement 
and  maintenanc  of  a  v.ar  reserve  in  peace  to  meet  our  immediate 
requirements  in  war.  The  cost  is  not  great  v,hen  measured  by  the 
great  stake  involved,  namely,  the  defense  of  tills  countrj-.  Three 
hundred  million  doMars  will  do  the  trick. 

The  next  thing  of  equal  Importance  Is  training,  for  without  a 
well-traiiwd  Army,  properly  led.  our  equipment — no  matter  how 
good  It  may  be — will  be  useless.  The  Army  maneuvers  conducted 
during  each  of  the  past  4  years  have  indicated  the  necessity  for 
more  frequent  assembly  of  the  divisions  and  coq's  of  the  RecruHr 
Armv  and  for  much  longer  periods  than  have  been  financially 
possible  in  the  past  under  a  system  of  providing  field  training 
for  each  of  the  four  armies  only  once  in  4  years,  and  then  only  for 
a  2-week  period.  This  s>-stem.  totjether  with  the  general  lack  cf 
corps  troops — heavy  artillery,  engineers,  medical  reglm.cnts.  signal 
battalions,  quartrrmaster  truck  traiits.  and  maintenance  elements — 
have  mad?  it  virtually  Impossibl-'  for  the  mobile  combat  troops 
of  the  Regular  Army  to  be  trained  as  an  Immediately  available. 
effective,  first-line  combat  force,  experienced  in  the  technique  of 
large-'cale  field  operations.  Higher  commanders  and  staffs  must 
be  clven  opportunities  for  tralniig  In  the  technique,  tactics,  and 
te.".r.-iwork  Involved,  and  ^roops  mu^t  be  accustomed  to  operating  In 
lar^e  groups.  The  purely  theoretical  training  In  the  Army  schools 
must  be  supplemet.ted  by  practical  training  In  the  field.  There  Is 
no  known  short  cut  to  adequate  combat  training.  The  First  Divi- 
alon  of  the  A.  E  F.  arrUed  in  France  In  Jtily  1917  and  entered  into 
Intensive  traUitng  for  the  first  time  as  a  division.  It  was  not  pre- 
pared to  take  its  position  in  the  line  until  the  following  January, 
e\en  under  the  forced  tralnln<7  schedule  of  a  unit  in  wartime  and 
practically  within  sound  of  the  guns  on  the  battle  front.  For- 
tunately, under  the  protection  of  the  Allies.  It  wivs  triven  a  year  In 
which  to  find  Itself.  Its  first  operation  being  launched  12  months 
after  the  ccncentratlon  at  Hoboken. 

The  future  problems  for  our  Army  visualize  no  such  protected 
period  for  overcoming  peacetime  military  deficiencies.  We  must  be 
prepared  from  the  cutset.  Modern  armies  cannot  be  thrown  togethor 
hastily  and  sent  into  the  field  w.th  the  expectation  that  they  can 
win  battles.  Troops  must  have  a  comparatively  long  period  of  basic 
training  under  competent  ctHcers  and  other  instructors,  who  must 
themselves  be  highly  trained  in  their  specialty  and  be  alive  to  its 
relative  place  In  the  team  of  which  it  is  a  part.  This  training  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  smaller  units  can  be  accomplished  at  the 
rmaller  stations,  but  the  tra-nuig  of  larger  units  is  a  different 
preposition. 

With  a  view  to  providing  for  the  training  of  large  units,  we  have 
concentrated  in  southern  camps  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  five  infan- 
try divlslotis,  corps  troops,  one  cavalry  division,  and  the  mechanized 
cavalry  brlk^ade  Before  the  end  of  tliis  fiscal  year  the  divisions  will 
have  completed  their  training  as  divisions  and  they  will  be  assembled 
with  corps  units  into  two  corps  for  additional  field  maneuvers. 
Later  the  two  corps  will  be  concentrated  for  exten.sive  maneuvers 
Involving  all  units  up  to  and  inclvidlng  an  army  National  Guard 
divisions  and  brigade  commanders  with  their  staJs  are  participating 
in  these  nianeuveis.  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  Reserve  olSccrs, 


The  National  Guard  forms  a  powerful  component  of  the  Army. 
As  staU-Kl  previously,  It  constitutes,  with  the  Regular  Army,  tho  Ini- 
tial protective  force  In  our  protective  mobilization  plan.  The  Regu- 
lar Army  is  closely  identified  and  keenly  interested  in  its  training: 
in  fact  as  much  so  as  are  the  guardsmen  themselves.  This  is  but 
natural,  lor  our  mission  Is  the  sanie.  and  they  will  be  fighting  side 
by  side  In  the  noxt  war  Ju.^t  as  they  did  during  the  World  War. 

Tlie  officers  of  the  Reserve  Corps  are  In  reality  the  mhiutemcn  in 
our  national  defense  plans.  Not  only  will  they  be  requj-ed  to  organ- 
l?e  and  command  the  additional  forces  to  be  raised  but  thou.-ands 
of  them  will  be  required  on  M  Day  to  fill  the  commissicncd  ranks  of 
the  RejTuliir  Army  and  National  Guard;  also  staH  and  administrative 
positions  in  the  service  from  the  zone  of  the  Interior  to  include  the 
combat  zone.  Their  training  Is  a  vital  element  in  oiir  plans  for 
ciofeni*. 

The  Resene  Officers'  Training  Corps,  which  Is  the  product  cf  the 
military  training  conducted  at  civilian  educational  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  citizens'  military  training  camps,  although  not  a  part 
cf  the  armed  forces,  are  im.portant  factors  in  the  training  cf  the 
youth  of  this  country.  Many  of  these  young  m.en  enter  the  Reserve 
Corps  as  officers.  Those  who  do  not  constitute  a  distinct  asset  in 
cur  gnat  body  of  citizens,  for  the  trainiiig  they  receive  Is  never 
loigotten. 

This  is  a  rather  hasty  sketch  of  the  Army's  plans  for  national 
defense.  The  program  to  make  It  cflcctlvs  is  receiving  constant 
study  by  the  Wai-  Department.  It  is  in  no  sense  theoretical,  but  Is 
an  essentially  practical  problem. 

Equipment  for  the  Army  Is  adopted  only  after  thorough  test. 
The  same  is  true  In  the  adoption  of  any  type  of  organization  in  the 
Army.  If  a  fighting  organization,  the  build-up  Is  fca-cd  upon  the 
tactics  to  be  employed  to  injure  the  best  u^e  of  the  weapon  with 
which  it  is  armed.  If  the  organization  is  a  supply  unit,  we  s'udy 
in  minute  detail  the  quantity  and  weight  cf  the  supplies,  including 
munitions,  required  to  maintain  the  fisjhtlng  elements.  The  prob- 
able requirements  of  facilities  to  evacuate  the  sick  and  wounded 
are  likewise  carefully  weighed.  The  proportion  of  combat  xmlts. 
namely,  the  ratio  of  Infantry  to  P^eld  Artillery,  the  amount  of 
Cavalry,  the  proportion  of  the  force  to  l>e  designated  to  man  our 
coast  defenses — all  these  receive  careful  study.  VThciX,  percentago 
cf  our  force  should  be  mechanized?  The  role  of  the  Air  Corps 
and  how  large  should  that  force  be  in  relation  to  the  balance  of  the 
Army.  T>pes  of  airplanes,  and  the  ratio  of  bombers,  reconnaissance, 
and  pursuit. 

In  determining  all  these  factors  the  War  Department  General 
Stall  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  experts  and  specialists  rep- 
resented by  the  chief  of  each  arm  and  service  and  their  cCcers,  all 
of  whom  form  a  part  of  the  War  Department.  The  views  of  all 
must  be  obtained  Each  presents  the  requirements  of  his  own 
arm  or  service  in  the  most  favorable  light.  The  War  Department 
General  Stiuff  Is  the  agency  that  must  weigh  these  varied  require- 
ments and  make  such  modification  as  may  be  necessary  to  produce 
a  wdl-rcunded  organization.  The  te-am  is  everything,  and  it  mut 
be  so  organized  that  its  constituent  elements  will  supplement  each 
Other.  There  is  no  short  road  to  victory  in  the  conflict  between 
nations  that  are  well  prepared.  The  sc-called  "blitzkrieg"  or  Douhct 
theory  of  warfare  has  not  materialized  on  the  western  front,  with 
Its  much-vaunted,  fast-moving  mechanized  tmlts,  tupportcd  by 
great  masses  of  bombardment  and  attack  planes.  The  highly 
mechanized  ground  forces  and  the  fighting  planes  In  the  air  are 
Indeed  powerful  and  Important  factors.  However,  they  do  not 
const itu'e  the  dominant  el?ments  which  make  success  en  the 
battlefield  possible.  The  great  battle  team  is  still  the  Infantry  and 
Field  Artillery,  which  reaches  its  highest  perfection  as  a  team  in 
the  Infantry  Division,  with  the  additional  Impcttis  furnished  by 
the  corps.  Army,  and  General  Headquaners  units. 

Unquestionably  many  cf  you  have  heard  the  dcubt  expressed  as 
to  th:>  need  for  these  measures  for  national  defense.  Whom  are 
we  going  to  fight?  Will  net  the  nations  now  at  war  in  Etirope 
and  m  Asia  be  so  exhausted  when  the  present  struggle  Is  ended  that 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  ctir  interests  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere betn?  threatened?  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  heard  the  same 
comments  20  years  ago.  Should  we.  In  the  face  of  an  arming 
world.  Ignore  the  pcssibililics  that  may  confront  us  at  anv  mom.ent? 
Can  we  afford  to  gamble?  You  have  no  doubt  heard  it  charged  that 
the  Army  wants  wiu-.  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  know  of  no  group 
cf  men  that  view  it  with  more  horror.  No  man  in  his  sens?s  who 
has  participated  in  such  a  catastrophe  would  want  to  rcpwat  that 
experience. 

In  conclu=;lon  let  me  say  that  any  discussion  of  our  system  of 
national  defense  would  be  incomplete  were  we  to  confine  oui selves 
merely  to  those  elements  which  I'have  covered.  Behind  all  of  this, 
and  cf  primary  Importance,  is  public  sentiment.  In  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government  such  as  ours  the  Army  belongs  to  the 
people.  The  obligation  of  service  is  a  voluntary  one.  and  without 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  otir  citizens  it  Is  doomed  to  failure. 

An  educated  public  opinion  is  therefore  a  vital  factor  in  the 
defense  of  this  Nation.  These  educators  of  the  public  are  primarily 
the  men  and  women  who  have  felt  the  brunt  cf  past  wars  in  which 
this  Nation  has  been  called  upon  to  uphold  Its  national  policies  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Those  great  patriotic  organizaticns  which  ere 
the  outgrowth  of  former  wars  from  the  American  Revolution  to  the 
World  War  constitute  the  leaders  in  this  educational  field  to  the 
end  that  in  cur  dealings  with  other  nations  we  will  attain  that 
position  to  which  President  Washington  referred  and  bring  to  our 
people  the  realization  that  "if  we  desire  to  secure  peace  •  •  • 
It  must  be  kiicwu  that  we  are  at  all  tuaes  ready  for  war." 
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HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

I  OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1040 


EDITORIAL  FROM  BETTER  ROADS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recohd,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
current  issue  of  Better  Roads,  a  national  magazine  publibhed 
in  Chicago: 

[From  Better  Roads  for  February  19401 

MEXIORANDUM   TO  CONGRESS 

-  Nearly  a  quarter  century  ago  Congress  enacted  a  law  that  estab- 
lished a"  foundation  for  main-line  road  building  in  this  coimtry.  The 
EupjX^rt  thus  provided  has  t>e€n  continuous  with  gratifying  results. 
Tlie  Congress  now  in  session  will  consider  legislation  extending 
Federal  aid  to  hlchways  for  another  2-year  period  beyond  the  fiscal 
year  1941  In  a  sense  that  I';  routine  legislation,  and  those  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  improving  the  roads  of  the  Nation  can  be 
thankful  that  sustained  Federal  participation  in  the  road  programs 
cf  the  States,  on  one  scale  or  another.  Is  taken  for  granted.  Yet 
Federal-aid  hiehwav  legislation  passed  in  1940  will  signify  some- 
thing more.  The  years  we  have  just  passed  throutjh  have  been 
years  of  stock  taking,  which  must  inevitably  be  reflected  In  the 
action  of  Congress. 

We  have  witnessed  a  great  period  of  automotive  expansion  In 
the  United  States  We  can  only  guess  at  the  possibilities  of  ftir- 
ther  expansion,  yet  the  facts  we  have  at  present,  without  straining 
for  a  pock  at  1950  or  1960.  point  to  two  very  pressing  needs — for 
further  Inten.^lve  improvement  of  the  prlmar\-  highway  system,  and 
fcr  extensive  development  of  the  feeder  roads  that  branch  off  in 
rH  directions  throueh  the  cotmtryside.  Enactment  of  the  first 
Federal-aid  highwav  law  trr.ve  <.ttTnuIus  and  Uad^^rshlp  to  the  organ- 
ization of  m.aln-llne  road  building.  Continuance  of  undiminished 
Fe-leial  hi,-liv.;v  aid,  thLs  year  ar.d  in  years  to  come,  is  an  act  sup- 
porting the  planning  and  further  perfection  of  a  primary  hiphway 
transportation  syst'-m.  and  the  rapid  completion  of  the  secondary 
network  that  is  of  major  Importance  in  every  State. 

The  main  problems  of  primary-road  Improvement  are  dlfTerent 
from  the  problems  of  25  years  ago.  Then  the  trsk  at  hand  was 
getting  a  svstem  of  ma'n  roads  linked  up.  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment very  properly  assumed  a  share  in  it.  Now  \*e  have  that 
fvsttm.  but  we  have  a  new  task — bringing  many  of  the  s\'stem'8 
linifs  up  to  the  modem  standards  required  by  the  traffic  using  the 
roads  today.  The  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  devel- 
opment of  our  primary  State  highways  has  grown  with  every  year 
that  has  gone  by,  for  with  each  year  the  Nation  has  couie  to  place 
greater  dependence  on  its  highway  links. 

Congress  can  be  satisfied  that  primary-road  modernization  in 
years  to  come  will  be  well  directed.  Intensive  studies  have  pointed 
to  the  weak  links  in  the  system,  where  efforts  must  be  concen- 
trated first.  Correction  of  these  deficiencies  Is  a  normal  peace-time 
ne-d  of  the  Nation,  with  permanent  claim  to  Federal  interest  and 
encouragement . 

Four  years  ago.  Congress  directed  Its  attention  beyond  the  sys- 
tem of  primary  highways  and  provided  small  authorizations  for 
the  Improvement  of  8»^condarj-  or  feeder  roads — the  first  authoriza- 
tions of  this  kind  to  be  made  in  a  reg'jlar  Federal-aid  highway  act. 
The  States  and  tlieir  subdivisions  welcomed  this  new  partner  in 
the  attack  on  a  major  problem  of  extensive  road  development. 
Tliese  first  small  authorizations  were  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  a?  a  whole  In  a  relatively  neglected  portion 
of  the  rtiral  htrhway  system.  They  represented  a  definite  invest- 
ment in  national  stability  and  well-being. 

The  progress  record  of  secondary  Federal -aid  road  building 
Wasn't  been  spectacular.  It  couldn't  have  been  with  the  funds 
provided,  which  were  cut  to  60  percent  of  the  original  amount 
during  the  pa^t  2  years  The  program  has  displayed  all  the  hesi- 
tancies normal  to  undertaking  something  new.  Conflicts  over  basic 
policies  are  still  unresolved.  Nevertheless  the  determination  to 
deal  with  these  problems  exists.  That  determination,  in  which  the 
Interest  and  cooperation  of  the  local  communities  count  for  much, 
win  be  Btiffcn'Ki  if  Congress  restores  authorizations  for  this  pur- 
pose to  at  least  the  scale  of  the  amounts  provided  4  years  a^o 

A  quarter-century  ago  Confess  took  a  step  that  has  had  a  pro- 
lourd  Influence  on  our  highway  history.  In  1940  it  can  deter- 
riii:e  to  inflU'^nce  as  profoundly  the  intensive  and  extensive  high- 
way development  ahead.  Its  action  on  the  Federal-aid  rcml  legis- 
lation will  help  WTlte  a  practical  highway  platform  for  tomorrow. 


OF 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  27,  1940 


PETmON  OF  TKE  NATIONAL.  LEAGUE  OF  WHOLESALE  FRISH 
FRCIT   AND    VEGETABLE   DISTRIBUTORS 


Mr,  HARRINGTON,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish'to  include  in  the  Record  a  petition  of  the 
National  League  of  Wholesale  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Dis- 
tributors on  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  as  follows: 

PETrnON    OF   THE    NATIONAL    I  EACtTE    OE    WHOLESALE    FRESH    FRtHT    ANO 

V-ECETABLE  DLiTRIBCTTORS 

Tlie  National  League  of  Wholesale  FYesh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Dis- 
tributors tu-ges  tipon  Congress  that  action  tipon  any  conference 
report  which  may  be  submitt/ed  by  the  joint  Senate  and  House 
conference  committee  on  the  Wheeler-Lea  omnibus  transportation 
bill  (8.  2009),  or  any  bubstltutc  thereof,  be  delayed  for  a  period  of 
at  least  30  days  to  permit  producers,  shippers,  the  interested  public, 
and  Members  of  Congress  themselves  to  study  its  far-reaching  and 
highly  technical  provisions  Any  report  submitted  by  the  joint 
conference  committee  must  represent  a  compromise  between  the 
numerous  conflicting  provisions  of  the  Wheeler  Senate  bill  and  the 
Lea  Hou.'ie  bill  with  or  without  the  vitally  Important  amendments 
\^Titten  into  both  bills  while  they  were  under  discussion  on  the 
floors  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House. 

The  National  League  of  Wholesale  Fresh  Fnilt  and  Vegetable  Dis- 
tributors, being  vitally  concerned  with  any  legislation  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  costs  of  transportation  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life  In  which  they  deal,  calls  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  fact  that  the  transportation  legislation  now  under  consid- 
eration by  a  Joint  Senate  and  House  conference  committee  intro- 
duces radical  changes  in  land-  and  water-tran.sportation  super- 
vision and  rate-making  control.  There  is  no  immediate  public  de- 
mand for  such  legLslation  and  no  reason  exists  for  its  hasty  passage 
by  Conerress. 

This  organization  realizes  that  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
were  introduced  and  passed  as  railroad-relief  measures,  but  it  Is  our 
belief  that  the  railroads  will  obtain  very  little  real  relief  from  either 
bill  or  any  combination  of  the  two  bills.  Possibly  some  railroads 
mifht  benefit  from  restrictive  regulation  of  certain  t3rpes  of  water 
or  highway  carrier,  but  we  believe  they  would  benefit  more  by 
certain  reforms  within  their  own  ranks. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  since  these 
bills  were  introduced  the  terminal  lines  at  Kan.sas  City,  Mo.-Kans , 
and  at  Denver,  Colo.,  have  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  several  million 
dollars,  completely  duplicated  terminal  facilities.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  condemns  the  Denver  situation  in  no  un- 
certain terms  in  its  findings  of  January  8,  1940.  in  I.  C.  C.  Docket 
28262.  If  Congress  would  reqture  railroads  to  secure  Int<»rstate 
Commerce  Commission  approval  of  investments  and  expendltvires 
for  nontrnnsportation  projects  it  would  probably  save  the  railroads 
more  money  than  they  would  get  In  added  revenue  through  throt- 
tling competitors. 

ITiis  organization  is  convinced  that  by  allowing  sufficient  time 
for  mature  consideration  of  this  important  legislation  Congress  wlU 
be  performing  a  distinct  service  to  the  pubUc, 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  R.  Van  Arnxtm, 
Transportation  Secretary. 

Washington,  D.  C.  February  20,  1940. 


Looking  Forward— Will  Steel  Come  to  Portland? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1940 


ARTICLE    EY    DR     E     T     HODGE     PP.OFETSOR    OF    GEOLOGY, 
OREGON   STATE   COLLEGE 


Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
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attention    was    gU'cn    to 


electric   smelting. 


Qectrlc    smelting   of 


Joint  resolution  of  April  1,  1880  (21  Stat.  303.  No.  16)  authorized 
tho  .<;,>rrpt_nrv  nf  t»if>  Khvv  to  einulov  anv  vess4l  of  the  Navy,  or  to 
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Dr.  E.  T.  nodpre.  professor  of  peciogy  at  Ore::cn  State  Col- 
K'^e.  which  was  publLhrd  In  the  Sunday  Oregonlan  for 
Fcbn:ary  13.  1940: 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Oregor.lan  for  February   18,   1940] 
LooKiMO    FoawA.iD — Will     S-rrrL     Come     to     PoRTLA?.rD — CoLrMBXA- 

Ebttjart  Is  Logical  Plact:  for  Its  Dir.-rxopMnNT 
(Ey  Dr    E.  T.  Ilodge.  professor  of  geclogy,  Oregon  S'ate  Ccnp^e) 

It  ts  true,  as  Napoleon  said,  that  an  army  marches  on  Its  stomach, 
yet  every  soldier  Knows  that  It  flshls  with  steel.  This  Is  euch  an 
elementary  fact  that  all  covnitrics  with  am-thlng  worth  while  to 
protect  have  attempted  to  make  themselves  independent  of  ethers 
for  stwl.  or  have  made  military  or  diplomatic  agreements  with 
8tc  el -producing  countries. 

Crunrries  with  lfs.s  liberty  and  less  wealth  than  the  United 
Stales  have  gone  to  Kre.it  expensie  and  thought  to  create  within 
lhe;r  own  boundaries  a  steel  indu.stry.  Japan  w'th  no  coltlng  coal 
ai.d  no  iron  ores  has  a  steel  Indtistry  of  buch  size  as  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  us  not  only  for  cur  foreign  markets,  but  for  our 
dome-.tlc  market  as  well.  Japan  u-^cs  Plillipp;ne  Iron  ores  and 
United  States  .'-crap  Iron  as  sources  of  raw  materials. 

This  accomplishment  but  emphasizes  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ing a  substantial  steel  Industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  discussed 
rect^ntly  by  national  loaders.  Including  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Icglcal  plf.ce  for  such  development  Is  the  estuary  of 
the  Columbia  Rivor.  Both  pe.icrtime  needs  and  considerations  of 
national  defense  Justify  such  a  development,  which  Is  economically 
feasible. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  stratej;lc  materials.  The  military  man. 
hcwover.  is  a.«i  mtich  or  more  concerned  about  strategic  Industries. 
Ru?sia,  for  ln.«tance.  has  large  supplies  of  strategic  materials,  but  her 
military  power  Is  very  uncertain  because  of  underdeveloped  strategic 
lndt:strles,  particularly  steel.  Germany,  with  a  limited  supply  of 
stnteglc  materials,  makes  a  bid  for  world  dominion  because  of  the 
Intelligent  development,  wltli  Teutonic  thoroughness,  of  strategic 
Industries,  especially  stoel. 

CENTRALIZED NATIOM'S    STEEL    PI^NTS    ARE    IXXT.ATED    TOGETHER 

Th«  United  States  has  a  highly  d'-vrlrpod  steel  Industry,  which  Is 
8o  centralized  that  all  tlie  rest  of  the  UniU'd  States  would  be  helpless 
shopld  the  "steel  center"  bo  injured  or  cut  off  from  the  rest  cf  the 
cojntry.  In  any  event,  most  of  the  United  States  is  a  thousand 
mll^s  cr  more  away  from  the  domestic  supply  of  steel. 

War  merely  emphasizes  the  industrial  functions  of  peace.  A  large 
country,  such  as  the  United  States,  with  its  steel  Industry  cpntral- 
Ized  In  one  area.  svifTors  a  hardship  and  a  rl.-k  in  times  of  peace  as  in 
war.  when  all  s»eel  m.urt  originate  at  one  point. 

We  have  been  t?«u>:ht  that  nn  fr'->nomio  S'^ttln?:  determined  the 
loiMtlcn  cf  industries.  This  was  based  on  the  belief  that  an  In- 
du-itry  had  to  be  c!o^■e  to  a  source  of  raw  niaterials  and  close  to  a 
m.nrket  We  l^arn.  however,  today  that  other  powerful  influences 
hold  certain  Indu-stries  to  locations,  or  at  least  do  not  permit  them 
to  .spread  to  other  locations  that  are  economically  feasible.  This  Is 
partlctilarly  true  of  Industries  that  are  monopolistic  in  character. 

Conscqxiently.  we  may  conclude  that  for  purp>opes  of  national 
defense  a  steel  industry  should  be  k>cntcd  on  the  Paciflc  coast.  Th? 
question  then  ari^'^s  as  to  whether  there  is  an  economic  setting  on 
the  Pr^clf^c  coast  that  would  Justify  a  steel  industry,  regardless  of  Its 
xriHtary  values. 

Two  comprehensive  Investigations  have  be^n  made  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  first,  in  1918.  was  at  the  direction  of  larg---  financial  inter- 
ests The  other.  In  19'?5.  was  made  by  the  United  States  engineers. 
The  writer  was  a.'j-ociated  with  both  investigations. 

The  first  Investigation  had  blpst-fumace  production  cf  iron  as 
an  objective.  To  produce  Iron  by  bla'^t-furnace  methods  requires 
5' 2  tons  of  raw  material  In  order  to  produce  1  ton  of  Iron.  This 
throws  the  heaviest  cost  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials. 
Detailed  studies  showed  that  Vancouver  Island  and  Fernle.  British 
Cohmibla.  and  Puget  Sound.  W.-.sh  .  wers  sources  of  a  satisfactory 
coke.  Becnu.-e  cf  possible  tariff  restrictions,  the  Pugct  Sound  coal 
was  considered  to  be  the  onlv  satisfactory  source. 

Also  beoau.se  satl.«factory  fluxes  and  refractories  are  available  In 
the  Northwest.  It  was  concluded  that  the  proposed  plant  should  be 
located  In  the  Northwest  on  tidewater  The  iron-ore  supply  wa.i  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Kass.m  Penlnstila,  Alaska;  Louise  and  Van- 
cotiver  Islands,  British  Columbia;  and  from  Eagle  Mountain  In 
Riverside  Countv.  Calif. 

The  1918  investigation  found  an  existing  consumption  of  1.500.- 
000  tons  of  steel  products  each  year  upon  the  Pacific  ccivst.  and 
concluded  th.it  600.000  tons  cf  steel  could  be  produced  and  sold 
by  the  type  of  smelting  and  steel-producinj  plant  that  ml-rht  be 
established.  The  conclusion  was  favorable,  but  it  was  arrived  at 
Just  as  the  country  was  entering  the  war  After  the  war,  other 
influences  made  it  unwise  to  proceed  with  the  project, 

Wlien  the  United  States  ep.^lneers  vuidcrtook  an  investigation 
In  1935.  they  had  unusual  facilities  to  obtain,  from  records  not  open 
to  others,  the  actual  facts  regarding  the  steel  shipped  In  from  the 
outside  to  the  Pacific  coa.^t.  Tlie  vears  Investigated  were  1929.  1933, 
and  1934.  which  gave  for  1929,  2.693.224  tons,  for  1933,  913  492  ton^;. 
and  for  1934.  1.258.608  tens.  The  figures  covet  a  "bocm "  year  and 
a  year  Just  following  the  d^'pth  of  the  depression.  Most  of  this 
steel  was  brought  In  by  boat  from  Atlantic  sources.  These  figures 
Indicate  the  great  dep>endence  of  the  Pacific  coastal  area  upon  dis- 
tant sources  for  its  essential  and  universally  used  steel  materLiIs. 

An  Industry  prodxicing  materials  so  ba^^ic  to  human.  ever>d.iy 
needs  is  a  vast  Industry  of  complicated  procedures  producing  mani- 


fold products.  Consequently,  much  of  the  above  tonnnge  consists 
of  a  great  varletv  and  number  of  different  I'lrms. 

It  is  net  to  be  expected  that  the  begltLnlnqs  cf  a  steel  Industry 
on  the  Pncific  coast  could  economically  cr  practlcplly  attempt  to 
produce  all  our  needs  In  steel.  Kence  the  figures  mu3t  be  cnaiyzcd 
to  determine  these  simple  products  which  v.-c  used  in  lar:;'e  tcn;;u-e 
and  which  can  be  made  by  slrrpla  manufacturing  processes. 

For  example,  we  find  that  there  Is  lmp>crted  to  tlie  Paciilc  coast 
In  the  average  year  the  following: 

Steel :  ^"^-^ 

Tin  plate  and  terncs C40.  COO 

Plates  and  t-heets 4-3.  C03 

Bars  and  reds 89.000 

Wire  and  nails CO,  030 

Pipe Oti. 0^0 

Stnictural    steel 75.000 

Otticr  simple  materi;.l3 7S,  COO 

Total   steel 818.  O-X) 

Pig    Iron CO.  000 

Total  ircn  and  steel CCS.  GOO 

It  will  be  noted  that  pig  Iron  and  steel  of  simple  manufacture  In 
the  average  year  nearly  equals  the  receipts  of  all  Iron  and  sieel  for 
the  "depression  '  year,  but  Is  less  than  half  cf  tbe  Imported  products 
of  the  luxury  "boom"  year. 

All  of  tne  above  products  are  cf  a  type  that  can  be  made  In  a 
steel  pLint  with  rolling,  drawing,  and  .<^pinnlng  machinery.  The 
volume  Is  greater  than  the  annual  production  of  many  of  such 
plants  In  the  present  steel  c?nter. 

MALAYS TIN    MINED  THETwE   AND  SHIPPED   ACROSS   PACmC 

The  departure  from  old-fashioned  economies  is  absurdly  evident 
In  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  co.ist  canning  Industry  Is  supplied  yearly 
with  over  200.000  tons  of  tin  plate  which  has  the  following  history: 

The  tin  is  mined  in  the  Malaj-s.  shipned  across  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  up  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  then  to  a 
rol!ii:g  and  tinning  plar.t.  About  half  cf  the  iron  is  mined  on  the 
we.^t  coast  of  Siiuth  America  and  follows  through  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  same  plants.  Then  this  mantifactured  tin  plate,  made  from 
western  materials.  Is  shipped  back  again  to  use  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  evidence  as  to  an  existing  market  for 
Iron  and  steel,  a  plan  with  a  capacity  of  750  000  tens  could  safely 
be  established.  Such  a  plant  by  Its  existence  would  enable  other 
Iron-working  plants  to  be  developed,  and  they  would  by  their 
development  Increase  the  market  for  the  pioneer  plant.  Su'h  a 
plant  would  be  able  to  save  the  Pacific-coast  consumer  the  handling 
and  freight  charges  on  the  Iron  and  steel  he  now  uses,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  would  use  more  of  it. 

The  plant  of  that  size  wculd  require  the  following  raw  mater'nl.s 
each  year — 1.245.000  tons  of  60  percent  iron  ore.  223  000  tons  of  81 
percent  fixed  carbon  ccke,  275,000  tons  of  98  percent  CaCO  flux  (or 
limestone),  and  many  thousand  tons  of  dead  burned  dclomite  or 
magnesite,  chroralte  and  refractory  clays. 

All  of  the  above  raw  materials  should  be  available  at  a  low  cost 
of  transportation,  preferably  by  ocean  carriage.  Hence  the  plant 
.'-hould  be  located  on  tidal  waters.  Such  a  location  has  the  advan- 
tage that  the  steel  products  can  bo  shipped  mt  only  to  the  coastal 
United  States  States  but  to  all  foreign  countries.  , 

DOLOMITES    ARE   POtJND   IN   PAFTS  OF   WASHTN'CTOM 

To  meet  the  above  conditions,  the  report  of  the  United  States 
engineers  indicates  sources  of  iron  ore.  Including  Kassan  Peninsula. 
Alaska;  Vancouver,  Loiuse,  and  Tcxada  Islands:  British  Columbia, 
and  s«veral  huge  deposits  en  the  wect  coast  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  and  in  several  places  in  California  and  Nevada.  One  of 
these  deposits.  In  El  Tcfo.  Chile,  now  supplies  most  of  the  lion  ore 
used  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  plant  on  the  east  coa.-^t.  This 
ore  cm  be  delivered  as  cheaply  to  Portland  as  it  is  now  delivered  to 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Satisfactory  coke  can  be  obtained  from  the  Wl!kln5on  fl^ld  In  the 
State  cf  Washington.  This  coke  has  a  high  ash  content,  but  the 
ash  acts  as  a  flux  for  the  calcareous  ores  that  would  be  used. 

Dolomites  occur  in  northeastern  Washington  and  at  Chewelah, 
Wash.,  where  one  of  the  largest  magnesite  deposits  of  the  world  Is 
located.  Refractory  clays  of  superior  quality  occur  In  Washington 
and  Oregon.  Chromlte  is  widespread  along  the  northern  Pacific 
coast.  The  cheapest  source  of  limestcne  is  Dall  Island,  Alaska, 
though  eome  local  deposits  are  also  available. 

DEPOSITS    EXIST   ALONG    COLUMBIA    RTVEB 

Though  the  northern  Iron  ore  deposits  would  terve  for  a  time, 
the  main  dependence  would  have  to  be  placed  upon  southern 
deposits.  Another  economic  advantage  of  using  such  a  source  of 
at  lea.st  part  of  the  raw  materials  Is  that  It  would  supply  much- 
necd.d  return  cargo  for  ships  In  the  South  American  trade,  which 
could  then  bring  nonccmpeilng  products  to  tills  country  In  ex- 
change for  American  lumber  and  manufactured  articles. 

Iron  ore  deposits  along  the  lower  Columbia  have  been  surveyed 
as  a  poesible  source  cf  raw  material  without  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  wouid  be  adequate.  Pilvate  detailed  surveys  are  said  to 
be  under  way. 

Consequently,  as  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  most  central  loca- 
tion en  the  west  coast  for  a  steel  plant  with  reference  to  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  market  Is  the  estuary  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Tlie  mvestl-atlcn  by  the  United  States  engineers  was  prompted 
by  the  need  for  finding  a  niaiket  for  hydroelectric  power;   heuce 
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attention  wa.s  given  to  electric  smelting.  Electric  smelting  of 
Iron  ore  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Axe!  Wahlbcrg.  of  Sweden,  a  noted  engineer,  who 
died  last  November,  sent  me  data  in  regard  to  electric  smelling  of 
Iron  ore  in  Sweden.  If  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  where 
this  Industry  should  have  grown,  it  is  In  that  country,  where  they 
would  like  to  save  wood  for  wood  pulp  and  other  induitries, 
rather  than  u.<=c  it  for  charcoal  for  prcduclns  pig  iron.  In  the  type 
Of  furnace  used  for  this  work  In  Sweden  it  Is  a  well-established 
fact  that  charcoal  rather  than  coal  or  coke  is  essential  to  tlie 
operation. 

Furthermore.  Sweden  has  ore  of  excellent  quality  that  is  hlchly 
desirable  In  the  electric  smelting  process.  In  spite  of  this  tliero 
has  been  no  great  development  in  the  use  of  the  electric  blast 
furnace  in  Sweden. 

SIZE  ALSO  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  MATTER 

The  unit  size  Is  also  a  factor  In  this  m.attcr.  In  that  as  yet  no 
very  larpc  electrical  smelting  furnaces  have  been  built.  Dimen- 
sions given  would  Indicate  a  relatively  small  dally  production  of 
electrically  smelted  pig  iron  per  unit  when  compared  with  our 
modern  furnaces  usiUg  coke.  In  which  a  minimum  of  a  thousand 
tons  per  day  is  tlie  accepted  unit. 

It  seems  that  Italy,  owing  to  lack  of  coal  and  Iron  ore.  is  second 
In  the  deveUpment  of  electric  smelting,  and  pyrltlc  residues  are 
the  materials  used  largelv  In  their  electric-furnace  operations. 

While  the  results  of  the  United  States  engineers'  nport  were 
unfavorable  as  to  simlting  by  electric  furnaces,  it  nmst  be  remem- 
bered that  a  steel  p^ant  uses  electric  power  In  all  other  p.irts  of 
the  operation  except  smelting.  Hence,  a  steel  plant  should  be  not 
only  on  tidewater,  centrally  located  as  to  raw  materials  and  mar- 
ket   but  ckse  to  a  source  of  a  large  block  of  low-cost  electricity. 

The  writer,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  United  States  enpineers' 
report  Just  mentioned,  called  attention  to  a  newly  discovered 
process  by  which  wood  waste  can  be  converted  into  an  ideal  coke, 
both  for  reducing  purposes  and  to  make  electrodes.  The  indicated 
economics  of  using  wood  waste  revive  the  possibility  that  electric 
smelting  may  be  economically  feasible. 

Regardless"  of  whether  electric  smelting  Is  feasible  or  not.  how- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  much  electricity  will  be  needed.  All 
the  evidence  points  to  the  lower  Columbia  River  as  the  proper  site 
for  an  iron-smelting  and  steel-manufacturing  industry.  Whether 
such  an  industry  will  come  by  way  of  private  capital  or  as  the 
result  cf  governmental  promotions,  the  writer  cannot  predict.  He 
Is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  a  steel  Industry  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished In  the  Northwest,  and  probably  within  the  Columbia  Valley. 
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LIST    OP    ACTS    RELATTNO    TO    RELIEF    OF    SUFFERING    AND 

DISTRESS  ABROAD 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  acts  of  Congress 
relating  to  relief  of  suffering  or  distress  abroad  from  1812  lo 
the  present  time,  prepared  for  me  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  This  information  is  of 
particular  importance  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  hear- 
ings now  being  conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfTairs  on  several  bills  and  resolutions  relating  to  the  relief 
of  the  unfortunate  people  of  Poland,  showing  a  long  line  of 
legislative  precedent  for  favorable  action  at  this  time.  The 
list  is  as  follows : 

(Library  of  Congress.  Legislative  Reference  Scrv-icel 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  RELATING  TO  REI.IEF  OF  StTTFERING  OR  DISTRESS  ABRO.« 

Act  of  Mav  8.  1812  (2  Stat.  730,  ch.  79)  authorized  the  President 
to  purchaw^  and  tender  "such  provisions  as  he  .shaU  deem  advis- 
able" to  the  Government  of  Venezuela  'for  the  relief  of  the  citizens 
who  have  suffered  by  the  late  earthquake";  and  appropriated 
tSO.OOO  for  the  purpt)8e. 

Refolutlon  of  March  3,  1847  (9  Stat.  207.  No.  10)  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  dispatch  two  ships  to  carry  contributions 
'•to  the  faml&l-ung  poor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  " 

Resolution  of  February-  10.  1871  (16  Stat  596.  No.  28)  authorized 
the  President  to  station  naval  vessels  at  ports  of  New  York  City, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  "to  receive  on  board  for  transportation 
such  supplies  as  may  bo  furnished  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  destitute  and  stiflering  people  of  France  and 
Germany." 


Joint  resolution  of  April  1,  1880  (21  Stat.  303.  No.  16)  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  employ  any  ve:?!>.  i  of  the  Navy,  or  to 
charter  a  suitable  ship,  to  carry  contributions  "to  the  fami.shing 
poor  of  Ireland";  and  appropriated  any  necessary  sum  of  money 
therefor. 

Joint  resolution  of  February  19,  1897  (29  Stat,  701-702).  as 
amended  June  1,  1897  (30  Stat.  220,  No.  12)  authorlz-d  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  charter  not  over  two  vessels  to  trans|>ort  con- 
tributions for  the  relief  of  "the  famishing  poor  of  India ';  and 
apprt  priated  any  ncces.«:ary  sum  of  money  therefor. 

Joint  resolution  of  April  7.  1897  (30  Stat  219.  No.  8)  authorLred 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  charter  an  American  vessel  of  2.400 
tons  capacity  to  transport  contributions  "to  the  lamishing  poor  of 
India  ■;  and  appropriated  any  neces?^ry  sum  of  money  therefor 

Act  of  May  18,  1898  (30  Stat.  419.  ch  345),  auihoriziHl  Army 
officers  during  the  Spanish  War  to  l.ssue  supplies  and  otherwise 
render  aid  to  "Inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  wlio  are  destitute 
and  in  inunlnent  dancer  of  perishing  unless  they  receive  the  same." 

Act  of  March  3,  1^9  (30  Stat.  1069).  appropriated  tlOO.OOO  for 
Army  subsistence  supplies  "to  be  l.ssued  to  inliabitanU  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  who  are  destitute  and  in  imminent  danger  of  per- 
ishing unless  thev  receive  the  same." 

Act  of  May  13,  1902  (32  Stat.  198.  ch.  787).  appropriated  $200,000 
to  enable  the  President  to  distribute  provisions,  clothing,  medicines. 
etc  .  and  "take  such  other  steps  as  he  shall  deem  advisable  for  the 
pujrpose  of  resculni;  and  succoring  the  people  who  are  in  peril  and 
threatened  with  starvation"  after  the  eruption  of  Mont  Pclee  In 
the  French  West  Indies,  and  reque.stcd  the  President  to  obtain  tlie 
approval  of  the  French  Government. 

Act  of  January  18.  19C7  (34  Stat.  850.  ch.  154),  authorized  the 
President  to  distribute  any  necessary  naval  .stores  "amo:i|»  the  suffer- 
ing and  destitute  people  cf  the  Island  of  Jamaica  '  suffering  In 
const quence  of  an  earthquake  and  conflagration. 

Act  cf  Mav  27.  1908  (35  Stat.  387,  sec.  7),  relieved  oRlcers  of  the 
L^thmian  Canal  Commission  from  liability  for  $11,205  53  for  "mate- 
rials and  .supplies  furnl.^hed  to  the  sufferers  by  the  Jamaican  earth- 
quake" of  January  14    1907. 

Act  of  January  9.  1909  (35  Stat  584,  ch.  7),  appropriated  fSOO.OOO 
to  enable  the  President  to  distribute  "provisions,  clothing,  medi- 
cines, and  other  necessary  articles"  among  the  "suffering  and  desti- 
tute people  of  Italv"  .sulfering  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake,  and 
authorized  the  employment  of  any  vessels  of  the  Navy  or  other 
vessels  for  this  purpose. 

Act  of  May  13,  1910  (36  Stat  367,  ch.  232).  authorly.ed  the  Presi- 
dent to  distribute  "tents,  blankets,  and  other  necessary  articles" 
amonR  the  "suffering  and  destitute  people  of  Costa  Rica"  suffering 
In  consequence  of  an  earthquake. 

Act  of  February  18,  1911  (36  Stat.  919,  ch.  114),  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  vise  an  Army  transport  for  C3rrlat;e  to  China 
under  supervision  cf  American  Red  Cross"  of  "supplies  donated  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from 
famine   in  China,"   and   appropriated   fSO.OOO   for   expenses. 

Joint  resolution  of  August  20.  1914  (38  Slat.  777),  authorized  the 
American  Red  Cress  "during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war" 
to  charter  vessels  of  foreign  registry,  to  carry  the  American  flag, 
"for  all  uses  in  connection  with  the  work  of  said  society."  The 
purposes  of  the  society  enumerated  in  the  act  of  January  5.  1905 
(33  Stat,  600,  sec.  3),  Include  carrying  on  a  sy.stem  of  International 
relief  in  time  uf  peace  and  applying  it  in  mitigating  suffering 
caused  by  pestilence,  famine,  etc. 

Joint  resolution  cf  Septem.ber  11,  1914  (38  Stat.  778.  No.  40), 
appropriated  $1,000,000  to  enable  the  United  States  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  devolving  upon  it  In  connection  with  its  representation 
of  the  interests  of  foreign  governments  and  their  nationals,  to 
"extend  temporary  assistance  to  other  governments  and  their 
nationals  made  necessary  by  hostilities'  In  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
and  "for  the  care  or  benefit  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign 
;  nations"  Acts  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat,  1138).  and  September  8. 
1916  (39  Stat.  802),  reappropriated  the  unexpended  balance  of  this 
appropriation,  for  the  s;une  purposes. 

Act  of  May  22,  1918  (40  Stat.  558,  ch.  80),  authorized  national 
banks  to  contribute  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  provided  that 
all  money  so  contributed  should  be  u.sed  in  furnishing  aid  to 
wounded  soldiers,  etc.,  and  "the  rchef  and  mitigation  of  the 
suffering  caused  by  the  war  to  the  people  of  tlie  United  States 
and  their  allied  nations."  [Such  contributions  were  presumably 
out.'^lde  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  corporate  powers  of  national 
banks:  see  U.  S.  Code  12:24.1 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Act  of  July  1,  1918  (40  Stat.  705). 
aulhoriaed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  ascertain  and  pay  "all 
claims  for  damages  to  and  loss  of  private  property  of  Inhabitants 
of  any  European  country  not  an  enemy  or  ally  of  an  enemy" 
caused  by  "men  In  the  naval  service  during  the  period  of  the 
present  war":  provided  anv  such  claim  does  not  exceed  $1,(X)0. 

Act  of  February  25,  1919  (40  Stat,  1161.  ch.  38),  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  purcha.se  tran.sportation,  and  distribution  of  "food- 
stuffs and  other  urgent  supplies"  to  populations  In  Europe  outside 
of  Germany,  German -Austria.  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  (but 
including  Armenians  and  other  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects  of 
Turkey);  expenditures  to  be  reimbursed  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
people's  thereby  relieved. 

Act  of  July  11,  1919  (41  Stat  130.  ch.  4),  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
any  "medical  and  surgical  supplies  and  supplementary  and  dietary 
foodstuffs"  no  longer  necessary  for  the  United  States  Army,  to  be 
used  "lo  relieve  and  supply  the  pressing  needs  of  the  peoplea  of 
countries  involved  In  the  late  war." 
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of  men.  .saps  the  vitality  of  such  nations  In  which  he  is  I  Certainly  not.  for  each  and  every  one  of  them  abandoned 
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Act  of  March  30.  1920  (41  S'.at   548.  ch  113> ,  au'horlzcd  the  United   i 
Stilted  Oram  Corporation  to  dl.poo  of  flour  in  Its  possession  up  to    ! 
6.000.000  barrrls    "lo  relieve  populations  In  the  countries  of  Europe 
cr  countries  coDtguou**  thereto  rf.fTcrlng  for  the  want  of  food." 

Act  of  I>'cembcr  22.  1921  (42  Stat  351.  ch.  15».  au'hortzed  the 
President  to  spend  »20.0OO,C0O  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Corporation  for  corn,  setd  grain,  and  preserved  milk  to  be  dis- 
tributed "for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  and  htarving  pecp'.e  of 
Hus.lB  and  tor  sprmg  planting  In  areas  where  seed  grains  have  been 
exhausted  " 

Act  of  January  20,  1922  (42  Stat  357.  ch.  30).  authcrlzod  the 
Pre^ldent  to  transfer  up  to  $4  000.000  worth  of  surplus  medical. 
etc  ,  supplies  to  American  relief  organizations,  without  charge,  "for 
the  relief  of  the  distrested  and  famlne-strlcken  people  of  Ru.^ia." 
Act  of  May  28.  1924  (43  Stat.  195i.  authorized  the  Navy  pay- 
master general  to  expend  from  the  naval  supply  account  Issues 
ordered  by  the  Secrvtary  of  the  Navy  "for  the  relief  of  sufferers  In 
Japan  following  the  ea'thquake  which  occurred  September  1.  1923." 
Act  of  Fi'bruary  24.  1925  (43  Stat.  963.  ch.  297).  approved  issu- 
ance of  Army  .'upphes  up  to  $6,017.069  03  "for  the  relief  of  tuSerers 
from  the  earthquake  in  Japan  on  S«-ptember  1.  1923  " 

Note  — The  President,  by  a  proclamation  of  August  25.  1906  (34 
Stat.  3227).  asked  for  contributions  through  the  National  Red  Cross 
As'-oclatlon  for  relief  In  connection  v.ith  earthquake  at  Valparaiso, 
Chile.     (W.  C.  Gilbert  and  W  H.  McClenon.  Octot)er  14.  1937.) 


Gold  and  Its  Power— Part  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OK    MO.NTANA 

IN  THE  housp:  of  rkpresentatives 

Monday.  February  26.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  second  part  of 
my  discourse  on  gold  and  its  power.  I  shall  again  discuss  these 
who  place  pold  above  principle  and  who  drapo  themselves 
with  a  mantle  of  philanthropy  while  they  paitition  or  divide 
other  people's  property.  I  shall  again  discuss  those  anti- 
Americans  who  employ  the  subversicnists  or  the  Communists 
to  create  dissension  and  spread  hatreds  in  order  to  further 
their  own  ends.  The  internationalists  being  indifferent  to 
nationalistic  interest  are  not  patriotic  citizens,  but  are  in- 
stead, as  the  name  implies,  international  adventurers  who 
exploit  such  nations  as  grant  them  the  rights  and  equalities  of 
their  own  nationals.  Their  power  is  predicated  upon  owner- 
ship or  control  by  subterfuge  or  otherwise  of  gold  which  they 
use  to  sell,  buy,  and  bribe  themselves  into  power. 

We  have  been  too  lenient  with  these  destroyers  and  should, 
for  the  protection  of  our  Nation  and  the  people,  embargo  the 
gold  now  in  the  Treasury  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  as 
it  is,  security  for  the  international  financiers.  It  must  be 
understood  that  gold  and  money  is  the  propert:y  of  those  of 
our  citizens  who  are  holding  claims  against  this  metal  in  the 
form  of  currency,  securities,  and  investments. 

The  right  to  designate  ownership  of  gold  money  or  its 
equivalent  is  a  power  that  the  people  did  not  delegate  to 
Congress,  but  is  instead  one  of  the  unwritten  powers  of  Che 
Constitution  which  the  people  reserve  to  the  States  and  to 
thrmselves,  and  Congress  is  obligated  to  protect  that  right. 

We.  the  Members  of  Congress,  give  little  or  no  considera- 
tion to  this  unwritten  power,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
obligated  ourselves  "to  preserve,  to  protect  and  defend"  this 
Inalienable  right  of  security  which  the  people  set  aside  for 
their  own  protection.  Members  of  Congress  forget  that  they 
represent  the  people  and  that  their  action  should  in  no  sen^e 
be  predicated  upon  what  the  President  may  believe  is  best,  or 
upon  what  various  Federal  departments  may  think  is  proper, 
but  should  instead  rest  solely  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  for  it  is  in  that  document  the  people  of  this 
Nation  give  orders  to  Congress.  For  Members  to  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  say  that  the  Constitution  is  outmoded 
is,  if  nothing  else,  a  woeful  display  of  ignorance.  They  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  document  is  net  validated  by  an  act  of 
Congress  but  is  instead  the  fundamental  and  basic  law  by 
v.hich  the  people  command  the  Congress.  Tho?<?  who  are  in- 
clined to  treat  this  document  lightly  should  bear  in  mind  that 
no  changes  cnn  be  made  in  the  document  except  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment,  as  set  forth  in  article  V. 


I  heard  one  of  my  colleagues  say  that  some  parts  of  the 
Constitution  were  outmoded,  and  for  an  example  he  referred 
to  article  2  in  the  Bill  of  Rights: 

A  well-regulated  mll.tta.  beln!?  neces-ary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  Infringed 

I  can  only  say  that  this  article  is  still  in  force  until  It  is 
amended  by  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  no  act  of  Congress 
can  incriminate  those  who  bear  arms,  for  they  are  strictly 
within  their  rights.  The  people  have  a  perfect  right  to  bear 
arms  and  protect  themselves  within  their  State.  Members  of 
Congress  should  understand  that  the  Constitution  is  a  docu- 
ment which  restrains  and  restricts  the  power  of  Congress,  and 
by  which  the  electorate  can  fire  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
every  2  years,  and  in  which  they  could,  before  the  seventeenth 
amendment  was  adopted,  recall  the  Senators  whenever  they 
pleased,  but  now  every  6  years.  The  people  shcu'.d  now  re- 
duce the  Senate  term  to  2  years  in  order  to  eliminate  '"rubber 
stamps." 

I  could  not  refrain,  as  I  recalled  debates  on  trade  pacts  and 
on  other  matters  discussed  before  the  House,  from  deviating 
from  the  subject  under  discussion.  I  shall  now  return  to 
the  consideration  of  pold  and  its  power. 

Designation  of  power  'to  regulate  the  value  of  money" 
Is  mentioned  first  in  article  I,  section  8: 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin 

This  paragraph  is  quite  clear  and  bestows  the  right  on  Con- 
gress "to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof."  but 
is  in  no  sense  a  power  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  use  and  of 
the  security  afforded  by  this  standard  recognized  medium  of 
value. 

We  may  now  assume  that  inasmuch  as  gold  is  the  only 
metal  that  gives  standard  value  to  money,  it  must  remain, 
as  the  Constitution  intended,  in  circulation  and  the  common 
property  of  all  people.  Congress  in  1934,  in  a  most  uncon- 
stitutional nianner,  relinquished  its  right  to  regulate  the 
value  of  money  when  it  gave  this  power  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  Congress  also  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  United  States  to  comply  with  article  I,  section  10. 
when  it  deprived  the  people  of  the  right  to  own  gold  money 
and  to  be  secured  by  gold  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Section  10  states: 

No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation; 
grunt  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money:  emit  bills  of 
credit:  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts:  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  pest  facto  law.  or  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

This  section  is  clear  also,  for  it  states  explicitly  that — 

'        No  State     •      •     •     shall  make  anjnhlng  but  gold  and  silver  coin 
!    a  tender  In  payment  of  debts. 

I  It  should  be  obvious  even  to  those  who  now  sit  upon  the 
Supreme  Bench  that  the  use  of  silver,  gold,  and  its  equivalent 
to  pay  debts  is  m.andatory. 
I  Rightfully  gold  and  its  equivalent  in  money  is  earned  by 
1  and  belongs  to  the  people,  and  they  are  for  that  reason  en- 
titled to  its  security.  Congress  has  no  constitutional  author- 
ity to  deprive  the  people  of  this  property  or  deny  them  the 
right,  as  the  document  provides,  to  pay  debts  with  silver  or 
gold  coin;  yet  the  people  in  every  State  were  without  their 
consent  deprived  of  this  right. 

Perjury  is  a  felony  which  is  as  applicab'.e  to  Congressmen 
and  other  governmental  officials  as  it  is  to  civilians  who  take 
an  oath  in  performance  of  duty  and  violate  their  obligation. 

Gold  and  monetary  wealth  are  created  by  such  people  as 
are  engaged  in  developing  cur  natural  resources  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  products  into  commodities  as  we  need 
for  our  general  welfare.  Money  is  therefore  a  property 
earned  by  those  who  labor  on  farms,  in  factories,  and  in  other 
productive  occupations.  These  various  activities  arc  classi- 
fied as  our  Nation's  industries  and  should  for  that  reason  be 
entitled  to  share  in  the  same  security  as  that  which  is  now 
set  aside  for  the  sole  protection  of  the  international  finan- 
ciers. 

The  internationalist  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  an  insidious 
destroyer,  who.  like  a  parasite  which  imdeinunes  the  health 
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of  men,  saps  the  ntality  of  such  nations  In  which  he  is 
allowed  the  freedom  to  operate  and  the  use  of  public  wealth 
to  entrench  himself  at  the  expense  of  industrious  and  patri- 
otic citizens. 

The  power  of  the  internationalist  is  in  direct  relation  to 
national  Indebtedness.  Nations  which  depend  upon  imports 
of  raw  material  and  other  necessities  are  in  a  certain  sense 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  own  and  control  the  gold,  for  no 
commerce  can  be  carried  on  without  gold  credit.  The  inter- 
nationalist, to  wield  his  jwwer,  must  therefore  bring  about  in- 
debtedness and  this  is  accomplished  by  internal  dissension 
which  will  result  in  strikes  and  strife.  This  causes  industrial 
Indebtedness  of  such  plants  as  have  not  sufiBcient  surplus  to 
absorb  losses  which  are  sustained  when  the  factories  are 
closed.  They  are  forced  to  borrow  money,  which  leaves  them 
under  the  domination  of  the  bank  or  the  source  from  which 
the  money  is  received.  This  in  a  sense  is  the  end  of  indus- 
trial independence.  It  is  in  this  manner  the  international- 
ist builds  up  his  local  and  national  power,  smd  it  is  in  exactly 
this  manner  that  he  builds  up  international  power,  substitut- 
ing for  local  strikes  international  wars. 

This  summer,  when  your  Members  of  Congress  mount  the 
rostrtim.  you,  the  people,  should  ask  these  questions: 

First,  why  did  you  vote  for  the  Gold  Reserve  Act,  an  act 
that  has  made  it  a  criminal  offense  for  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  to  own.  to  be  secured  and  protected  by  the  gold  in  the 
United  States  Treasury? 

Second,  why  did  you  support  a  law  which  deprived  the 
people  of  ownership  of  gold  and  which  also  repudiated  gold 
securities  that  were  owned  by  the  people? 

Third,  why  did  you,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  after  having 
deprived  your  own  people  of  protection,  l)estow  the  title  and 
ownership  of  gold  on  the  International  financiers? 

Fourth,  why  did  you  as  a  Member  of  Congress  support  a  law 
which  allows  foreign  nations  to  buy  $35  worth  of  merchandise 
or  credit  uith  an  ounce  of  gold  that  will  buy  only  $20.67  of 
merchandise  or  credit  in  other  nations? 

Rfth.  Why  did  you  vote  for  trade  pacts  and  treaties  imder 
which  we.  the  people,  furnish  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
merchandise  sold  to  foreign  nations  free? 

Sixth.  Why  did  you  vote  for  the  reorganization  plan,  a  law 
under  which  you  have  relinquished  your  own  rights  to  the 
executive  department,  and  which  is  now  costing  the  tax- 
payers many  additional  dollars  in  Federal  administration? 

Seventh.  Why  have  you  supported  legislation  which  has 
created  many  corporations  competitive  to  private  indi^tries? 

These  and  many  more  questions  should  be  asked  when 
Members  seek  reelection  to  office.  It  is  well  for  the  people 
of  this  Nation  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  indiLstries  and  busi- 
ness are  gradually  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  interna- 
tionalists for  69  percent  less  than  their  real  gold  value.  Let 
no  one  forget  that  $35  an  oimce  for  gold  is  a  subsidy  to  those 
who  have  the  gold,  and  the  owners  of  this  metal  are  not  we, 
the  people,  but  are.  Instead,  the  internationalists,  who  now, 
as  in  the  past,  control  international  banking. 

It  is  quite  true  that  70  cents  an  ounce  for  silver  and  $35 
an  ounce  for  gold  has  stimulated  gold  and  silver  mining  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  that  I  am  not  opposed,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  gold  production  Is  only  about 
$25,000,000  per  month.  I  grant  that  this  subsidy  is  money 
well  spent  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  development  of  our 
own  production.  What  I  object  to  is  the  money  we  have 
expended  to  stimulate  gold  and  silver  production  in  the  world. 

I  cannot  forget  that  for  every  ounce  of  gold  which  lias  come 
into  the  United  Slates  our  taxpayers  have,  in  addition  to  its 
standard  price  of  $20.67,  paid  $14.33  in  merchandise  or  credit. 
Tlie  t«xpayers  of  this  Nation  should  remember  also  that  for 
everj'  ounce  of  silver  imported  into  the  United  States  we  liave 
paid  foreign  nations  30  cents  to  40  cents  more  than  the  price 
for  which  it  could  have  been  bought  in  the  open  market.  I 
repeat  again.  I  believe  we  are  justified  in  stimulating  our 
own  mineral  production,  but  we  are  not  justified  in  stimu- 
lating and  subsidizing  world  production. 

We  committed  a  most  fatal  blimder  when  we  tied  the  inter- 
national dollar  to  15.521  grains  of  gold,  for  it  left  us  open  to 
exploitation.    Did  any  other  nation  commit  such  blimder? 


Certainly  not,  for  each  and  every  one  of  them  abandoned 
the  gold  standard  in  order  to  protect  its  own  industries  and 
to  clo.-^e  the  door  to  exploitation  of  such  industries  by  foreign 
powers. 

The  stupidity  of  our  Treasury  Department  is  evident  as  we 
observe  the  condition  of  the  financial  structure  which  is  now 
about  ready  to  fall.  Even  the  greatest  optimist  cannot  laugh 
off  a  national  debt  that  actually,  if  the  facts  were  known,  is 
now  $50,000,000,000.  Neither  can  our  sky-pazcrs  treat  dis- 
paragingly the  $8,000,000,000  of  foreign-owned  American  se- 
curities, because  they  are  redeemable  in  gold  at  $35  per 
ounce,  and  will,  when  presented  through  the  proper  channels, 
reduce  the  gold  in  the  Ti-easury  by  nearly  $14,000,000,000. 
That,  if  notliing  else,  should  be  significant  that  "something  is 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 

Is  it  possible  that  our  financial  structxu^  may  collapse  as 
it  did  in  Germany?  It  surely  is,  and  is  so  admitted  by  some 
of  the  so-called  experts  in  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
internationalist  is  well  educated  in  two  lines:  He  knows  how 
to  create  indebtedness  and  cause  inflation.  I  realize  that 
many  scoff  at  this  idea,  but  to  those  who  treat  it  lightly  I 
can  only  say  that  were  we  compelled  to  liquidate  foreign 
obligations  and  outstanding  gold  certificates  today,  no  gold 
would  be  left  in  the  Treasury,  and  evidence  for  this  may  be 
found  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  Release  and  in  the 
Treasury's  Daily  Balance  Sheet. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  inflation?  It  is  to  debase  and 
destroy  a  nation's  currency  so  that  all  prices  will  tumble  to 
the  lowest  point.  When  the  currency  structure  collapses, 
the  internationalists,  like  birds  of  prey,  return  to  reap  their 
profit,  for  a  bankrupt  nation  is  legitimate  pltmder. 

A  few  golden  shekels  will  buy  a  wad  of  inflated  currency, 
which  in  turn  buys  industries,  real  estate,  and  other  property, 
exactly  as  it  was  bought  in  Germany  during  the  inflation  of 
1923.  The  stage  is  set  for  that  in  the  United  States,  and  do 
not  let  anyone  fool  you  by  telling  you  differently,  for  we  are 
now  operating  with  nothing  but  purely  inflated  currency,  the 
value  of  which  is  only  what  it  can  buy  from  day  to  day.  To 
say  that  it  cannot  happen  here  is  not  facing  the  issue  squarely, 
for  it  can  and  it  will  happen  unless  Congress  provides  some 
safeguard  to  protect  and  keep  the  gold  which  is  now  in  the 
Treasury.  According  to  the  daily  pajiers.  this  was  an  issue 
before  the  Swedish  Parliament.  Sweden  has  already  taken 
measures  to  keep  the  gold  in  the  country.  Why?  To  protect 
its  own  currency,  for  depletion  of  the  gold  reserve  can  only 
end  in  inflation,  and  that  is  extremely  dangerous  to  a  nation 
that  must  depend  upon  its  major  supplies  from  without. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  briefly  discuss  the  money  which  we 
are  now  using.  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  describe  moneys 
used  by  primitive  people,  but  I  shall,  for  its  similarity,  com- 
pare it  to  the  wampum  which  was  used  by  North  American 
Indians. 

I  maintain  that  the  legal  tender  we  are  now  using  in 
domestic  transactions,  while  more  convenient,  is  similar  to 
the  wampum  used  by  the  North  American  Indians.  It  is  actu- 
ally retrogressive  and.  therefore,  may  be  compared  to  money 
used  before  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 

Wamptun  was  beads  made  of  shells,  which  represented 
money,  and  was  to  be  had  in  two  colors,  black  or  dark  pur- 
ple, and  white.  The  black  or  dark  ptL"ple  had  double  value 
of  the  wliite,  but  neither  had  anything  but  purchasing  power. 

Legal  tender  are  bills  made  of  paper  which  represent 
m'rney  and  is  to  be  made  in  various  denominations  and  col- 
ors. Tlie  numbers  printed  on  these  bills  represent  the  value, 
but  none  of  these  bills  or  legal  tender  has  anything  but 
purchasing  power. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  wam.pum  and  legal  tender  are 
alike,  for  legal  tender  money,  like  wampum,  is  devoid  of 
inherent  value  and  only  useful  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
to  overcome  this  restricted  usefulness  of  money  that  our 
present  ctu-rency  was  adopted.  It  was  to  join  hands  with 
progress  and  facilitate  trading  that  gold  was  adopted  by  all 
nations  to  represent  the  value  of  money.  However,  with  the 
present  legal  tender,  we  are  now  back  a  thousand  years  to 
primitive  wampum,  so  maybe  the  Indians  were  right,  after 
all. 
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mngnlflcent  picture  on  the  c!e?.r  sunshiny  day  we  had.  the  land  of 
Est-honia  romini?  into  View  lust  as  the  land  of  Finland  receded  from 
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regime  was  the  Peter  and  Paul  PortresB,  where  the  Finnish  political 


f    TS***^.^. 


next  550  years  until  Peter  the  Great  conquered  in   1710  to  1716. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  27.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY   EDWARD  T    HEALD 


Mr.  SECCO\rBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
entitled  "Side  Lights  on  Finland."  by  Edward  T.  Heald,  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Canton,  Ohio: 

Side  Lights  on  Pint.and 

(By  Edward  T.  Heald) 

1.   THRXK  Tinps 

These  side  llRhts  are  ba^ed  on  three  tripp  Into  or  through  Finland, 
each  trip  being  at  a  different  stage  In  Finnish  history.  The  first 
visit  was  a  railroad  trip  trom  the  north  to  the  south  of  Finland  In 
early  September  1916  on  mv  way  from  America  to  Russia.  Finland 
was  then  subject  to  Tsarist  Russia,  and  I  had  less  the  idea  of  being 
hi  Finland  than  In  Ru.ssla.  I  was  prevented  from  enjoying  the 
scenery  by  the  fact  that  I  was  intensely  occupied  with  my  first 
experience  with  a  Russian  spy.  who  happened  to  be  one  of  my  seat 
niat'.s  For  some  rea-on  he  fastened  his  attentions  on  me.  As  my 
other  seat  mates  one  by  one  sidled  away  from  his  obvious  attempts 
to  trap  U.S.  I  became  more  and  more  embarr;us.sed  as  I  was  finally 
left  clone  with  my  none-too-we!ccme  companion,  who  kept  trying 
to  (?ct  me  to  aprt-e  with  htm  about  the  Iniquities  of  the  Russian 
bureaucracy  and  the  plorles  of  the  democratic  movement.  In  the 
soutliern  part  of  Finland  the  window  curtains  were  drawn  down 
so  that  we  could  not  see  the  reputed  heavy  fortifications  near 
Vlborg.  The  se<  ond  trip  was  a  10-day  holiday  trip  which  was 
authorized  by  John  R  Mott  In  July  1917.  and  on  which  I  was  ac- 
companied by  Mrs  Ileaid  Tills  was  chiefly  by  steamer  along  the 
picturesque  canals  and  lakes  of  the  Interior  of  Finland,  and  at  that 
time  Finland  was  still  subject  to  RiL-isla.  but  it  w;is  the  revolutionary 
Rus.«ia  of  the  Kercn^ky  regime.  Tlie  third  trip  wa.>  9  years  later. 
In  192«3.  when  I  attended  the  world  conference  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A. 
held  at  Helslng!ors,  now  called  Ht  Isinki.  at  which  time  Finland  had 
been  established  for  8  years  in  her  Independence.  The  10  days  of 
this  trip  were  spent  entirely  In  Holslnkl  and  its  suburbs. 

2.   THE   LAY,  or   THE    LAND.    CITIES.   CLIMATE.    LTNCTH    OF    DAYS 

The  rnllwny  trip  from  Stockholm  north  through  Sweden  to 
Haparanda  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  then 
sou'h  through  Finland,  reveu'.s  interesting  contrasts  and  re- 
semblances between  Sweden  and  Finland  Both  are  heavily  for- 
ested, but  Sweden  s  forests  of  pine,  birch,  spruce,  and  a.spen  are  on 
thcu.'^nds  of  mountains  and  hills,  reminding  of  Colorado,  the  rail- 
road constantly  cro-ssing  da.'=hlr.g  mountain  streams  on  high  trestles. 
The  pine,  birch,  and  spruce  forests  of  Finland  are  on  flat  land 
dotted  with  Innumerable  lakes  and  swamps.  The  lakes  are  va- 
riously estimated  to  l)e  from  10.000  to  60.000  in  niixntser.  and  a  large 
scale  atlas  shows  more  watr-r  than  land  In  many  parts  of  Finland. 
This  Is  a  great  contrast  to  the  flat  plains  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and 
bv  the  same  token  much  more  easily  defended  agaln.^t  mechanized 
warfare  We  traveled  for  a  week  on  one  of  the  trim  miniature 
Finnish  steamers,  with  its  8  or  10  neat  little  cabins,  coursing  along 
canals  and  chains  of  lakes.  In  a  cotuitry  reminding  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  In  northern  Minnesota  or  In  northern  WLscon- 
sln.  We  could  have  kept  on  another  2  or  3  daj's  without  retracing 
our  course  If  time  had  permitted.  Still  further  north,  beyond  the 
waistline,  the  lakes  practically  disappear,  the  forests  continue, 
the  country  grows  rougher  and  hilly,  much  like  Labrador.  This 
country  Is  very  thinly  populated  and  Is  vividly  described  by  the 
book  Eiscape  From  the  Soviet,  by  Madame  Tchemavln.  who  spoke 
at  the  high  .school  here  a  few  years  ago.  It  took  them  over  10 
days  to  walk  across  from  Kandalska  to  the  Finnish  frontier,  only 
70  miles  a-s  a  crow  flies.  They  did  not  see  a  human  being  or  a 
sign  of  habitation  In  thofe  10  days.  The  one  spot  of  spectacular 
scenery  was  at  Imatra  Falls,  called  Finland's  Niagara,  but  more 
like  the  rapids  above  and  below  Niagara  than  the  falls  themselves. 
Important  power  plants  here  offer  vulnerable  targets  for  the  Rus- 
sians, whose  frontier  Is  only  about  75  miles  southward,  and  whose 
puppet  Finnish  communist  state  of  Karelia  Is  about  the  same 
distance  northeastward  We  stayed  one  nl^ht  at  the  beautiful 
Government  Hotel,  overlooking  Imatra  Falls,  but  that  Is  too  fast 
a  way  to  use  up  holiday  fund-s. 

Finland  offers  another  contrast  with  Russia  and  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces ncrots  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Those  countries  are  al.so  forests 
In  these  northern  parts,  mostly  with  pme.  as  are  Finland  and 
Sweden,  but  In  contrast  there  are  few  lakes,  and  the  country  Is 
diriy  and  dusty  whi'.e  in  Finland  It  Is  clean  and  fresh  My  first 
and  only  airplane  trip  wa.«  from  Helsinki  across  the  Finnish  Gulf 
to  Taliun.  capital  of  £sthoma.    It  Ut  about  60  miles  across,  and  a 


m.'Agnlflcent  picture  on  the  clear  sunshiny  day  we  had.  the  land  of 
Esthonla  coming  Into  view  lust  as  the  land  of  Finland  receded  from 
view  at  our  altitude  of  1,500  feet  over  marvelously  blue  waters 

Finland's  greatest  asset  Is  her  forests.  She  has  been  cutting  her 
forests  scientifically  for  250  years,  leaving  more  feet  of  timber 
standing  every  year  Her  greatest  exports  are  furniture  made  from 
her  forests,  pu^pwood,  and  paper  made  from  her  trees,  and  firewood 
for  Petrograd  and  northern  Russia.  The  latter  U  floated  by  barges 
to  Petroprad  and  stacked  In  great  piles  along  Petrograd's  (now 
Leningrad's)  streets,  rising  as  high  as  houses.  It  was  Petrograd's 
principal  fuel  when  I  was  there.  It  has  to  be  under  way  from 
Finland  by  the  end  of  July  or  it  will  be  caught  by  Ice  before  It 
reaches  Lenincrad.  which  reminds  one  that  Finland's  navigation 
season  Is  short — only  five  and  a  half  or  six  months  In  the  south 
and  two  and  a  half  in  the  north. 

Also  there  is  a  great  difference  In  the  working  day,  which  al.so 
means  the  fighting  day.  At  this  time  of  the  year  It  Is  perpetual 
night  in  northern  Finland.  2  or  3  hours  of  daylight  In  central 
Finland,  and  4  or  5  hours  in  southern  Finland.  When  I  was  in 
Petrograd  the  winter  daylight  was  from  9  30  to  2; 30,  which  per- 
haps explains  why  office  hours  became  established  from  10  to  3  In 
Russia  and  Finland  before  the  days  of  electric  lights,  and  custom 
has  continued  them  into  summer  and  modem  days 

Naturally,  In  fighting  an  enemy  60  times  her  size  Finland's 
greatest  advantage  is  in  these  short  winter  days.  Later,  when 
It  will  be  light  enough  to  read  newspapers  at  midnight  without 
artificial  light — I  could  do  that  for  6  weeks  even  at  Petrograd — 
the  Russians  can  keep  the  fighting  going  24  hours  a  day  with  their 
superior  forces,  and  so  more  rapidly  wear  the  Finns  down. 

Finnish  cities  reflect  both  Scandinavian  and  Russian  influences 
in  architecture,  life,  and  cusrtoms.  though  there  is  an  Increasing 
architectural  distinctiveness  In  public  buildings  and  railway  sta- 
tions, which  is  uniquely  Finnish.  Vlipuri,  or  Viborg.  which  is  the 
first  good-sized  city  north  of  the  Russian  frontier,  was  a  neat  pro- 
gressive moaern  city  of  about  50.000  when  I  was  there  In  1917  It 
had  a  fine  Y.  M  C.  A  Hoppitz  for  men  and  women.  Tammerfors, 
the  center  of  the  munitions  Industry,  and  Finland's  chief  industrial 
city.  Impressed  me  as  being  mcxre  like  an  American  city  than  any 
other  en  our  route  between  New  York  and  Pctrojrrad.  Helslr.kl. 
with  over  200.000  population.  Is  a  handsome  city  with  fine  public 
and  bu.<=lnes.s  buildings,  an  imposing  waterfront,  fine  churches, 
beautiful  residential  suburbs,  and  woiUd  have  been  a  fine  center  for 
the  Olympic  games  In  1940 

These  Finnish  towns,  with  their  poetical  names.  Valllnkoskl.  VUl- 
manstrand.  Ruokolettl,  Punkajara.  Kuokio,  F*uumaala  remind  us 
that  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  was  Inspired  by  the  Finnish  epic. 
Kalevala. 

A   LOOK    AT  THE   PEOPLE 

Racially  the  Finns  have  no  kinship  with  the  Russians  nor  the 
Scardinavlans.  but  they  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Hungarians. 

They  are  to  Ru-^sla  what  the  Czechs  are  to  Germany;  both  Finland 
and  Czechia  feel  themselves  superior  culturally  and  politically  to 
their  bigger  neighbors,  while  the  latter  look  upon  their  small  dem- 
ocratic neighbors  as  thorns  In  the  flesh,  fit  only  to  be  trampled 
upon  and  destrcyi.'d. 

Dtirlng  the  week  that  we  traveled  Finland's  canals  and  lakes  In 
1917.  chatting  daily  with  the  captain,  we  saw  Finland's  hatred  of 
the  Russians  through  his  eyes.  At  that  time  800.000  Russian  soldiers 
were  quartered  on  3,000.000  Finns,  who  were  taxed  for  their  support. 
At  the  time  of  our  American  Revolution  we  thought  it  too  much 
for  3,000  000  Americans  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  10,000  British 
soldiers.  Imagine  80  times  that  number.  They  were  everywhere. 
They  could  commandeer  whatever  they  wanted.  We  watched  them 
In  the  market  places  bargaining  cff  their  sugar  cubes  to  the  Finns 
who  were  net  allowed  sugar  by  their  Russian  masters.  Now  and 
then  we  would  see  a  group  of  the  Russian  soldiers  flirting  with  a 
Finn  girl  or  two.  Nothing  got  the  captain  madder  than  this  "Any 
Finnish  girl  who  keeps  company  with  a  Russian  soldier  Is  a  disgrace 
to  her  country.  We  tell  her  go  along  and  stay  with  the  Russian. 
We  don't  want  her  to  come  back  "  We  passed  a  large  building  that 
had  its  windows  and  d(X)rs  barred  up.  "That  Is  a  Russian  semi- 
narlum  building."  explained  the  captain.  "The  Russians  built  that 
to  train  teachers  to  teach  the  Russian  language  to  Finns  In  the 
common  schools  As  soon  as  the  revolution  occtirred  we  closed  that 
building  and  It  won't  be  opened  again  without  a  flght  " 

One  of  the  most  striking  Ulustratlcns  of  the  Finnish  hatred  of 
the  Riisslans  was  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  statue  of  heroic 
size  looking  down  on  the  city  of  V'^iborg  Peter's  face  wears  the  con- 
temptuous smile  of  the  conqueror.  The  picture  postal  we  taught 
of  the  statue  showed  a  beautiful  green  grass  plot  at  the  base.  When 
we  saw  It  the  plot  of  green  grass  had  disappeared,  and  all  around 
was  a  scrap  heap  of  bottles,  cans,  and  trash  which  the  Incensed 
Finns  had  evidently  thrown  at  the  statue  since  the  March  revolu- 
tion had  given  them  equal  prlvUege  with  the  Russians  to  vent  their 
spite  on  the  Czar's  regime. 

In  no  respect  did  the  captain  show  his  wrath  against  the  Rus- 
sians more  than  v.ith  reference  to  the  Socialist  regime,  as  he  called 
It.  then  in  power,  or  lack  of  pwwer.  under  Kerenskv.  We  cannot 
deal  adequately  with  Finland's  relation  to  Russia  without  dealing 
with  Finland's  relation  to  the  revolution,  and  here  again  the  Finns 
present  a  striking  parallel  to  the  Czechs.  Beth  races  are  dead 
against  communism  or  socialism.  Both  countries  represent  the 
most  advanced  forms  of  democracy  as  we  know  it.  The  Finns  were 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  March  revolution  in  Petrograd  when  the 
Czar's  regime  was  overthrown.  The  first  of  the  prison  fortresses  in 
Petrograd  to  break  open  on  Monday  night  that  overtlirew  llie  old 
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regime  was  the  Peter  and  Paul  PortresB,  where  the  Finnish  political 
otienders  were  concentrated.  We  met  Finns  on  the  streets  of  Petro- 
grad that  night.  They  proudly  explained,  "We  nee  Russkee:  we 
Finlandskee."  They  each  had  2,000  rubles,  then  worth  about  $600, 
furnisiied  them  by  the  Finnish  Revolutionary  Committee  to  take 
care  of  them  until  they  got  home;  certainly  an  ample  amount. 

As  the  B'  Lshevik  influences  gained  in  Russia  undtr  Lcnln  and 
Trotsky,  throwing  the  socUd  and  economic  conditions  of  that  coun- 
try Into  chaos,  the  agitation  spread  up  into  Finland  through  those 
800.000  Russian  soldiers.  Our  captain  exploded  about  it  "The 
Finnish  Socialists  are  not  Bclshevlkl  but  Scheldcman  Socialists." 
he  said:  "but  that  Is  b.nd  enough.  Thieving  Is  growing.  We  used 
to  keep  our  doors  unlocked  in  Finland;  now  there  are  thieves  every- 
where, and  we  have  to  lock  them.  Most  of  the  thleve.s  are  Russian 
scldlers.  it  Is  true,  but  the  effect  upon  the  Finns  has  been  bad. 
They  are  losing  their  habit  of  hard  work.  The  Finns  used  to  love 
hard  work  and  long  hours.  New  they  listen  to  their  Socialist 
comrade.  The  Finns  used  to  save.  Now  they  spend  all  they  get." 
As  the  revolution  rusiicd  to  ltc>  communistic  climax  the  Finns  In- 
creased their  resistance  to  It.  and  In  1913  accepted  German  aid  to 
drive  the  Russians  out  of  Finland  and  declared  their  Independence. 
It  was  the  same  time  that  the  Baltic  Provinces  acrass  the  gulf — 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  likewise  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia— freed  themselves  from  Rvisslan  and  German  rule  and  asserted 
their  Independence,  all  of  them  becoming  demcKratlc  republics. 
The  desertion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  England  and  France  and  Hitler's 
pact  with  Stalin  have  now  staled  the  fate  of  all  these  little  democ- 
racies until  Finland  is  the  only  one  left  fighting  for  freedom. 

When  you  hear  It  said  that  Finland  wouldn't  have  resisted  Rus<;la  1 
unless  England  and  France  had  er:couraged  her,  don't  belitve  It. 
Th^y  know  If  Soviet  Russia  restores  her  rule  ever  Finland  all  Is 
lj;5t — her  economic  system,  her  political  and  reUg.ous  freedom,  and 
probably  her  hrmes  and  her  country.  For  If  Stalin  hesitated  not  to 
deport  ard  allow  to  starve  two  or  three  million  of  the  Russian 
Kulaks,  the  so-called  wealthy  peasants,  who  would  correspond  to 
our  25-  to  80-acre  farmers,  because  they  resisted  collectivization;  If 
he  doomed  three  to  five  million  Russian  peasants  to  starvation 
rather  than  buy  grain  to  feed  them  or  even  allow  it  to  be  sent  In  as 
gLft.s.  rather  than  admit  the  break-down  of  the  5-year  plan  In 
agriculture,  whp.t  reason  do  we  have  for  supposing  that  he  and  the 
Soviet  power  politics  will  be  more  Kind-hearted  to  the  Finns?  Per- 
sonally I  thlrk  if  we  could  be  prepared  to  arrange  for  a  mass  migra- 
tion of  the  Finns  to  Alaska.  If  and  when  the  fortunes  of  war  doom 
them  to  defeat,  we  would  be  doir.g  a  master  stroke  of  policy  for  the 
Finns,  for  Alaska,  and  for  the  United  Stat.s.  Their  whole  race 
history  providers  them  for  a  marvelcus  adaptability  to  tiike  over  a 
land  of  snows  and  forests  such  as  Alaska.  It  might  be  the  only  way 
to  preserve  them  as  a  race. 

I  don't  want  to  prophecy  again — I  predicted  that  the  Czechs 
would  fl^ht  before  gl;in=^  up  their  independence.  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  depth  of  treachery  by  the  Allies  which  was  con- 
firmed to  me  just  recently  by  two  unquestioned  avithonties  when 
France  and  England  warned  Czechoalov akla  that  If  she  resisted, 
they  would  support  Germany  against  her  with  moral  and  material 
means.  And  Bonnet  of  Frrincc  was  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
this  treachery.  But  I  don't  see  how  a  country  of  3.000.000  can 
continue  an  "indefinite  resistance  to  a  country  of  180.000.000.  As 
the  days  lengthen  the  advantage  will  be  Increasingly  Russia's 
until  she  can  overwhelm  by  pure  numbers.  I  hope  this  prophecy 
will  be  as  wroni:  as  the  others.  The  one  miracle  that  can  prevent 
its  coming  to  pa.=s  Is  a  political  revolution  or  crack-up  In  Russia. 
But  t:-iose  who  have  studied  Russia  and  Germany  as  late  as  last 
summer  think  the  crack-up  will  come  in  Germany  before  it  will  In 
Russia.  Still,  if  there  Is  anything  that  experience  teaches  In  these 
countries,  it  is  that  the  unexpected  is  always  happening. 

EverA'Rhere  we  ran  Into  the  determination  of  the  Finns  not  to 
speak  the  Russian  language.  There  were  four  languages  required 
to  be  learned  by  the  Finnish  navigation  laws,  said  the  captain: 
Finnish.  Swedish.  German,  and  English,  In  the  order  named,  but 
not  Russian.  'V^nicnever  I  spoke  Russian  they  would  never  answer. 
The  Ru-'-,sian  dl.strust  of  the  Finns  was  shown  In  their  not  allow- 
ing any  Finns  in  the  Russian  Army  except  500  volunteers  at  the 
frcnt.  'They  were  afraid  that  the  Finns  would  sUrt  a  revolution, 
and  in  this  they  were  doubtless  Justified. 

This  refusal  of  the  Russians  to  put  the  Finns  Into  their  army 
Is  matched  by  the  present  policy  of  Germany  not  to  let  the  Czechs 

arm. 

When  we  crop.sed  the  frontier  from  Russia  into  Finland  we  felt 
as  if  we  were  suddenly  transported  from  a  land  and  people  of 
turmoil,  disorder,  chac.s.  dirt,  and  noise  to  a  land  and  people  of 
quiet,  beauty,  cleanliness,  order,  and  peace.  Yet  there  Is  no 
physical  boundary  except  a  little  creek  small  enough  to  wade 
across. 

The  old  Russian  or  church  calendar,  13  days  behind  our  western 
calendar  which  was  still  In  force  in  Russia  when  we  visiU-d  Fin- 
land in  1917  was  already  abolished  in  Finland  where  the  western 
calendar  was  In  use.  In  counting  Ume  2\^  means  a  half  hour 
before  2. 

In  Helsinki,  Russian  Influences  were  noticeable  In  the  office  hours, 
which  were  from  10  to  3.  in  cobblestone  pavements.  In  Isvoshlcks 
and  lamavois  wagons.  In  the  character  of  lettering  on  stores,  and  in 
the  habit  of  promenades. 

After  the  Russian  Influencee,  and  almost  parallel  with  It,  are  the 
Swedish  influences.  Finland  was  independent  during  the  first  660 
years  of  her  existence  until  1167;  then  under  Swedish  rule  lor  the 


next  550  years  until  Peter  the  Great  conquered  In  1710  to  1716. 
Thus,  the  Rus-^lans  ruled  the  country  only  210  years,  or  less  than 
half  the  time  Finland  has  been  independent,  or  half  the  Ume 
she  was  under  Swedish  rule. 

The  api- jarance  of  the  country,  the  cities,  the  civilization,  and 
the  culture  are  mere  akin  to  Scandinavia  than  to  Russia.  The 
Importance  of  their  sea-faring  life  is  another  tie  with  Scandinavia. 
The  Interesting  medieval  castles  scattered  throughout  Finland, 
many  of  them  well  preserved,  were  btUlt  under  Swedish  rule. 
The  strongest  and  most  famous  of  these  castles  we  visited  at  Viborg. 
It  was  built  by  Torkel  Knutson  in  1293,  when  he  conquered  the 
Karelian  Finlanders.  The  Finns  in  America  have  come  mostly  from 
the  west  and  sou'hwt-st  of  Finland — and  are  of  Swedish  descent. 
A  third  influence  Is  the  German.  IJp  until  Hitler's  pact  with 
Russia  the  Finns  felt  very  kindly  to  the  Germans,  as  Germany  gave 
her  military  aid  that  helped  her  gain  her  independence  from  Ru.ssia. 
German  names  are  common  In  Finnish  cities,  and  they  figure 
importantly  In  the  country's  leaders,  as  evidenced  by  the  Manner- 
helm  line. 

In  religion  the  Finns  are  99 -percent  Lutheran,  the  Reformed 
religion  having  been  Introduced  by  the  Swedes  in  1528.  The  head- 
quarters for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A  world  conference  held  in  Helsingfors 
in  192C  was  the  imposing  Johannes  Lutheran  Church.  The  Presi- 
dent of  tne  Republic  was  patron  of  the  conference  and  welcomed 
the  conference  In  German.  It  Is  Interesting  that  our  townsman. 
Rev  Oscar  Mees,  has  been  asked  to  head  up  the  Lutheran  aid  In 
the  United  States  for  the  Finns.  He  says  It  is  the  firrt  time  In 
our  history  that  all  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
have  united  in  a  project. 

The  Russian  church  Is  hardly  to  be  found,  except  one  fine  Rus- 
sian church'  building  In  Helslnikl,  the  Nikolai,  wlilch  was  btillt  by 
the  old  regime. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  a  fine  building  and  organization  in  Hel- 
slngfois.  established  after  Finland  gained  her  Independence,  as  the 
Y.  M  C.  A  was  not  allowed  under  the  old  regime  In  Russia.  The 
Helsinki  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reminded  one  of  an  American  Y.  M  C.  A.,  as 
did  the  secretaries.  The  general  secretary  had  organized  the  boot- 
blacks of  the  city,  of  whom  there  were  a  great  many,  and  helped  to 
equip  them,  until  they  were  a  large  and  fiourlshlng  department. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  delegates  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conference  who  were 
Rotarlans  org£ln;2-ed  the  fir.st  Finnish  Rotary  Club  at  Helsinki,  which 
meeting  I  was  privileged  to  attend. 

The  scheduling  of  the  Olympic  games  for  Finland  in  1940  was 
another  example  of  Finland's  enterprise. 

The  city  of  Helsinki  was  closed  tight  as  a  drum  on  S\mday.  Pro- 
hibition v.as  strictly  enforced  in  Finland  in  1926 — much  more 
strictly  than  In  Scandinavia,  where  It  was  also  on  the  statute  booke. 
Food  was  scarce  and  high  priced,  while  rooms  were  cheap,  and 
this  was  as  true  in  1926  as  In  1916  and  1917.  When  I  first  went 
through  Finland  in  1916  I  was  lmpres.sed  with  the  poor  soil  and 
hard  living  conditions  of  northern  Finland,  where  the  summers  are 
too  short  to  grow  many  crops.  There  was  no  fruit  for  Icve  or  money 
and  few  vegetables  and  no  butter.  When  we  went  Into  Finland  In 
1917  I  didn't  have  time  to  go  throu£:h  the  red  t."pe  necessary  to 
get  a  broad  permit  in  Petrograd.  and  as  a  result  we  couldn't  buy 
any  bread  during  the  10  days  we  were  in  Finland,  but  the  captain 
shared  his  bread  with  us,  which  was  one  rea-son  we  spent  most  of 
our  vacation  on  n  steamer.  Our  fellow  travelers  recommended  that; 
we  patronize  the  Finnish  pensions  as  being  cheaper,  so  the  first 
one  we  spied  we  patronized,  but  when  they  brought  the  bill  for 
one  dinner  It  was  equivalent  to  $7.50  American  money  for  the  two 
of  us.  which  was  the  first  and  last  time  we  ate  at  a  Finnish  pension. 
At  Heli-inkl  in  1926  the  breakfasts  were  furnished  to  the  delegates 
by  the  Finiilbh  Republic,  at  the  automat  restaurants.  Breahfafcta 
consisted  of  a  roll  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  there  was  no  butter  on 
the  roll.  But  mv  room  in  a  prominent  downtown  hotel  in  Helsinki, 
shared  with  a^-other  delegate,  only  cost  50  cents  each  per  night. 
Blcvcles  were  the  commonest  means  of  transportation,  both  In  the 
cities  and  In  the  country. 

Helsinki  presents  an  Imposing  appearance  as  one  approaches  it 
by  steamer  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  it  loses  none  of  its  Im- 
posing effect  when  vou  go  through  its  streets.  Its  apartment  build- 
ings are  built  up  solidly  to  the  edge  of  the  coimtry.  The  suburbs 
are  picturesque  and  beautiful,  usually  located  around  clear  blue 
water  lakes. 

An  Englishman  on  th?  same  train  with  me  going  Into  Finland 
In  1917  described  the  Finns  as  a  gray  race  with  gray  minds  living 
in  a  gray  land.  When  It  comes  to  gray  matter  in  their  brains  It 
would  appear  that  the  Englishman  was  right. 

The  Finns  are  rightly  proud  of  their  culture  and  their  ctiltural 
leaders.  Our  captain  pral.sed  their  national  architect.  Sarimen; 
their  sculpt.or.  'Vallgren,  their  novelist,  Aho;  their  national  epic, 
Kalevala:  and  their  national  musical  genius.  Sibelius,  and  his  won- 
derful Flnlandla.  It  is  interesting  that  Finlandla  was  first  intro- 
duced Into  America  in  1905  by  the  Rtissian  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Finnish  character  has  exhibited  Itself  to  the  world  In  being 
the  only  country  to  keep  up  payments  of  interest  on  her  war  loans 
from  the  United  States,  not  allowing  even  a  desperate  war  to  excus© 
herself  from  her  obligations.  The  Finns  are  a  solid,  stocky,  stolid 
physical  type,  much  like  the  Russian  peasant.  But  their  carriage 
is  more  alert  and  brisk  than  the  peasant.  Women  arc  much  in 
evidence  in  lines  XLsually  considered  exclusively  men's  work,  such  as 
conductors  on  streetcars,  street  sweepers,  etc. 

Hitler  has  said  that  no  nation  or  race  that  is  bo  small  that  it 
won't  fight  deserves  to  stirvlve.    The  Finns  have  shown  not  only 
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the  readiness  to  flght   but  the  ability,  resourcefulness,  and  heroism    I   the  farm,  such  as  fences,  cuthulldlngs.  etc..  and  in  the  case  of  .«"ib- 
♦  «  H.^  ^  «/!»>,  a  «,-././..,«  tHit  ^^a«  pmn7f>H  t!-,i»  a.-.-,Tld  siaiitial    Demiancnt    Imprcvemrnts   which    had    been    plar«d    th- re 
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service*.     The  second  year's  budget  was  $30,000.  ten  thousand  re- 
ceived In  cash  from  Georgia  Individuals,  ten  thousand  from  grants 
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the  rcadlnrra  to  ti.^ht.  but  the  abl'.Uy,  resourcefulness,  and  heroism 
to  do  so  wirh  a  success  that  has  amazf^d  tl^e  world. 

In  conclusion.  Finland  Bhou'.d  inspire  us  aRaln  with  new  con- 
viction, and  faith  in  the  demtjcratlc  process  as  producing  a  superior 
type  of  indU'ldual  whether  \leweil  as  cttl/^n  or  fighter  a.s  compartd 
vlth  the  mass  production  m»-lhod.s  of  dictatorial  despotism. 

No  country  Is  more  deserving  of  our  moral  and  material  support 
than  Finland. 


The  Texas  F^arm  Tenancy  rommittce  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Tiursday.  February  27,  1940 


TEPORT   BY    C     M     EVANS.    V^CE    CHAIRMAN    OF    TOE    TEXAS 
AGiaCULTURAL  WORKERS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speakrr.  pormi.<=s:cn  having  been 
granted.  I  am  inserting  herewith  a  copy  of  a  report  made  by 
the  Honorable  C.  M.  Evans,  vice  chairman  of  the  Texas  Anri- 
cultural  \Vcrk::rs  Association.  Mr.  C.  M.  Evans  is  director 
of  region  8  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  This 
region  includes  the  States  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Evans  and  his  splendid  organization  '  doing  a  wonderful  job 
In  these  two  States.  His  organization  receives  good  coopera- 
tion from  its  borrowers.  I  do  not  know  of  a  department  in 
this  Goverrimint  that  is  doing  more  for  the  farmers,  who 
need  assistance,  than  the  Fann  Security  Administration:  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  organization  whose  personnel  has  its 
heart  mere  into  their  work  than  the  personnel  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  at  Dallas. 

The  report  referred  to,  which  was  made  recently  by  Mr. 
Evans,  is  as  follows: 
RrpoRT  OF  THE  Faem  TFN.^NCT  CoMMirn-b  or  THE  Texas  AcRxctrL- 

TtTRAL    WomCET^    ASSOCWTION 

(This  report  is  rrade  by  C   M.  Evans,  vice  chairman.  In  place  of  Dr. 

C   H    Ilamlltcn.  chairman,  who  resigned  because  of  removal  Ircm 

the  State) 

The  fnrm-tfn?.r.cy  committee  appointed  by  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Workers  As«octatinn  at  Ur  se^^^lcn  a  year  ago  give  the  major  portion 
cf  Its  activities  to  a  .'^rrles  of  14  meetings  at  uhich  opinion  of  farm- 
ers th'>nselv»»s  was  Biirvoyrd  and  analysed  The  14  mceilncs  were 
held  l.<\?t  spring  and  extended  from  Willacy  County  in  the  Rio 
Orand<»  Vr.lley  to  Fannin  County  In  the  Red  Rlvrr  Valley,  and  from 
Hall  County  In  the  west  to  Anderson  County  In  the  east.  Both  hind- 
rwners  "^Rrd  teranfs  were  Invited,  and  attendance  ranged  up  to 
several  feundrofi.  E->ch  farmer  present  was  invited  to  aivswer  a  scries 
of  29  questions  which  wore  presented  and  answered  in  WTlting. 

MOVEMENT  OF  TENANTS   OTT   F.\^.^TS 

One  of  the  first  questions  war,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  has 
•ficUially  been  cciv-lderablo  movement  of  tenant  farmers  oCf  the  farm. 
Eighty-six  p'^rcent  cf  tho  answers  said  that  there  has  be«n  such 
a  movement  in  their  section. 

BETTER    CONTIVACTS    NTTTDED 

Qrie^tlPhs  were  then  n?ked  as  to  how  a  more  pn^fltnble  working 
relation  could  be  rptablished  between  landioras  and  tenants.  In  order 
to  prevent  land'crds  from  setting  their  tenants  adrift.  Both  ten- 
ants and  landlords  wvre  generally  favorable  to  written  rental  con- 
tracts. Eighty  percent  of  those  making  answer  held  that  the 
t^Tlt^en  agreement  would  bring  about  a  grf^ater  feeling  of  security 
en  the  part  of  the  tenant  and  would  lead  to  higher  returns  both 
lor  the  tenant  and  the  owner. 

LONCIIR    RENTAL    CONTRACTS    TESIR-VBLE 

Getting  dci:\Ti  to  the  d':>tail3  that  should  bo  Incorporated  In  a 
written  rental  agreement.  87  percent  said  that  leases  should  be  en- 
couiAged  for  lcrw;er  terni.s,  prefciably  from  3  to  5  years.     Sixty-eight 

{K-rcent  of  the  tenant  farmers  were  In  favor  of  som*  sort  of  UgiS- 
tttion  but  only  37  percent  of  the  landowners  The  nearest  they  came 
to  agreement  on  legislation  was  that  there  should  be  a  legal  require- 
ment for  a  minimum  time  to  be  given  a  tenant  before  he  Is  forced 
to  quit  the  farm  E.ghty-sevcn  percent  of  the  tenants  favored 
Bucli  legislation  and  45  percent  of  the  hindlcrds. 

TENANTS'   COMPENSATION    FOR    IMPROVEMFNTS 

There  was  general  agreement  that  tenants  phould  receive  com- 
pensation for  improvements  which  they  make  upon  a  farm.  A 
large  majority  of  t)cth  tenants  and  owners  said  that  the  tenant 
should  be  permitted  to  remove  equipment  that  he  had  placed  upon 


the  farm,  such  as  fences,  outbuildings,  etc.,  and  In  the  case  of  .e-ib- 
Biantial  permanent  Improvements  which  had  been  placed  th^re 
with  the  landlord's  consent.  It  was  agreed  that  the  t-'nant,  upon 
kavlng.  should  be  compensated  for  the  ui.u-ed  value  of  thi.e 
improvements.  Eighty-flve  percent  of  the  landlords  Joined  with 
93  percent  of  the  tenants  In  agreeing  to  this. 

PROMOTE    FARM    OWNtrSHIP 

The  one  point  upon  which  all  agreed  most  unanlmoiisty  was  that 
6<^mothing  needed  to  be  done  to  promote  ownership  of  the  farm  by 
the  man  who  works  It.  Ninety-five  i>ercont  of  the  landowners  and 
95  percent  of  the  tenants  said  that  the  Farm  Security  Adminis'ra- 
tlon  program  of  helping  good  tenant  farmers  to  buy  farms  should 
he  expanded.  This  farm-ownership  program  Is  now  entering  Its 
t'nlsd  year.  The  average  lean  has  been  aroimd  fe.OOO.  78  perctrt  of 
thr*  lean  going  for  the  original  purchase  price  of  the  land,  and  ubout 
22  percent  for  new  improvements  or  r-»palrs. 

EFFECT  OF  DRIFT  OP  TENANTS   AWAY   FROM    LAND 

A.S  acting  chairman  of  this  farm-tenancy  committee.  I  invite  your 
attention  to  certain  facts  which  Indicate  the  need  for  intensifying 
end  expanding  the  v,-crk  of  this  committee  dui-ing  the  coming  year. 
llie  drift  cf  fa:-mers  away  from  the  land  is  already  beginning  to 
have  results  which  are  far-reaching,  not  only  upon  rural  life  but 
also  upon  urban  life.  During  1938  the  number  of  children  of  school 
B^e  In  Texas  decreased  by  approxImat-My  2  000.  During  1939  the 
decrease  of  children  of  school  age  amounted  to  14.C00,  or  seven  times 
the  decrease  of  the  previous  year.  Only  tliree  cities  in  the  State 
failed  to  show  a  decrease  In  scholastics;  these  cities,  Houston.  Aus- 
tin, end  Corpus  Chrlsti,  apparently  growing  so  fast  by  reason  of  new 
families  moving  in  that  their  scholastic  population  remained  stable 
oi  showed  a  slight  increase.  In  the  city  of  Dallas  the  decrcaiie  in 
scholastics  last  year  was  2,000. 

SCHOLASTICS  INCREASE  IN  RURAL  AREAS  ET7T  DrCEE.ASE  IN  CITIES 

The  number  of  scholastics  in  rural  arees  is  still  Increasing,  but 
the  decrease  in  the  cities  of  Texas  Is  more  than  enough  to  oUset  It. 
Meanwhile,  the  cities  are  continuing  to  siphon  off  the  farm  popula- 
tion and  to  destroy  the  source  from  which  they  have  received  their 
essential  stream  of  new  blood  in  the  past.  Tills  siphoning  off  of 
the  farm  p<.)pulatl(m  Is  not  done  intentionally  or  willingly  by  the 
cities.  It  Is  the  unhealthy  result  of  the  growth  In  large-scale  farm- 
ing which  sends  displaced  farmers  to  town  looking  for  Jobs,  mostly 
In  vain,  with  a  large  percentage  of  these  displaced  farmers  going  on 
relief  in  tlie  cities  or  taking  to  the  highways  as  migrants. 

WORK  OF  FARM-TENANCT   COMMrrTEE 

V.'ork  of  the  farm-tenancy  committee,  or  of  Individuals  and  or- 
ganisations represented  upon  It.  has  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of 
puolic  interest  during  the  past  year.  Many  of  our  leading  news- 
papers have  repcateclly  called  attention  to  the  scrkjias  tituation 
created  by  d.spiriccment  of  tenants.  As  an  instance  of  Interest 
taken  by  religious  and  civic  organizi'tions,  I  invite  ycur  attention 
to  the  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  Home  M'.sslon  Beard  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  It  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to 
the  migratory  labor  situation  in  Texas  and  urges  cooperation  In 
remedial  mea.«iires. 

Certain  members  of  the  State  Democratic  exectitlve  committee 
have  expressed  their  desire  for  gtiidance  as  to  measures  which  the 
committee  might  consider  for  endorsement  and  presentation  to  the 
people  at  the  next  election.  Tlie  Siaie  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  made  n.  strut,  toward  active  and  concrete  action  In  an 
Indcptndent  way  by  assisting  a  young  farm  tenant  near  Austin  to 
purchase  a  farm  without  down  payment  and  with  30  years*  t  mo, 
inducing  an  Austin  bank  to  put  up  $1,000  on  long  time  to  help  the 
purchaser  supply  him.'^elf  with  suiiabie  livestock  and  equipment. 

A  tj-pical  example  of  editorial  comment  in  a  rural  paper  says: 

"Present  lease  contracts  seldom  give  the  tenant  en  incentive  to 
maintain  and  Improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Most  of  the  agree- 
ments were  developed  durmg  a  pertcd  when  the  soil  was  exploited 
as  a  matter  of  course." 

And  the  editor  expresses  his  opinion  that,  '"There  should  be  a 
written  contract  to  the  effect  that  improvements  made  by  the 
tenant.  If  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owner,  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  owner  at  termination  of  the  lease.  Some  of 
the  later  contracts  are  more  fair,  but  if  you  wait  until  it  Is  a  general 
custom  to  make  these  changes  it  will  be  a  long  time.  Proper  legis- 
lative measures  should  be  enacted  before  more  of  our  land  is 
destroyed  on  tenant-populated  farms  because  of  unfair  contracts." 

I  present  these  instances  of  public  Interest  to  indicate  that  action 
of  some  kind  or  other  by  uncoordinated  Individuals  or  groups  is 
getting  under  way  and  that  the  time  Is  ripe  for  a  wcU-cor^idered 
plan  upon  which  all  might  have  an  opi;ortunity  to  unite.  And  it 
is  obvious  that  without  such  a  plan,  forcefully  supported,  we  will 
have  confusion  and  futility. 

GEORGIA    FACT-FINDING    COMMflTtE 

I  Invite  your  attention  here  to  the  successful  operation  In 
Georgia  of  the  CUlzcns"  Fact  Finding  Committee,  which  has  recently 
com.pleted  its  second  year  of  operation.  This  committee  covered  a 
large  list  of  subjects  and  industries,  its  scope  being  much  wider,  of 
course,  than  that  of  our  farm-tenancy  committee  of  the  Texas 
Aericultnral  Workers  Association.  The  Georgia  committee  was 
supported  by  the  congress  of  parents  and  teachers,  council  cf 
church  women.  S"ate  organizations  of  civic  clubs.  League  of  Women 
Vot.-rs.  press  association,  farmers"  organizations,  and  many  others. 
The  first  year  of  its  work  was  conducted  on  a  cash  budget  of  less 
than  $3  000.  supplemented  by  almost  tv;ice  that  sum  in  goods  and 
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The  philosophy  back  of  the  Barkley  bill   appears  to  be   well   ex- 
•mnlinpfl    on    nrurp   .Sfl   of   House    Diviiment    \r>Ft     which    is   the   basis 


the  committee  is  bringing  it  to  us,  seems  to  have  the  almost 
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serrlces.  The  second  year's  budget  was  $30,000.  ten  thousand  re- 
ceived In  cash  from  Georgia  Individuals,  ten  thousand  from  grants 
and  foundations,  and  ten  thousand  given  by  Georgia  in  goods 
and  services 

Tlie  Georgia  fact-finding  movement  is  based  on  confidence  In 
democratic  prepresses  a:.d  in  the  recognized  principle  that  in  a 
democracv  the  driving  force  must  come  from  the  peonle  It  has 
put  out  a  laree  number  of  pamphlets  under  the  general  heading 
of  "Let  us  reason  to«ether.""  I  attach  the  Georgia  pamphlet  on 
agriculture  Issued  November  1939.  After  listing  the  general  prob- 
lems the  pamphlet  a.sks.  ""'What  can  we  do  now?"'  Its  answer  Is. 
"Often  the  best  Intentiors  are  nullified  because  of  diversity  of 
effort.  Only  one  activity  is  s\iggested.  It  Is  recommended  that 
every  one  of  Georgia's  159  counties  pass,  adopt,  print,  and  place 
In  the  hands  of  every  family  a  county  farm  program  which  Is  for 
a  period  of  years  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  county's  agricultural 
families." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Goals  recommended  for   the  county  programs  Include  i 
1    Adding  an  annual  cash  income  of  $100  for  every  person  living 
on  the  farm. 

2.  Making  every  farm  solf-sustalning  In  food  and  feed,  so  far 
as  possible. 

3.  Reducing  soil  erosion  and  restoring  fertility. 

4.  Cash  Income  every  month  in  the  year  through  a  detaUed 
farm-and-home  plan. 

5  Greater  security  for  tenants  and  stable  productive  invest- 
ments for  landlords  through  Improved  written  leases,  and  similar 
steps  to  promote  security  of  tenure. 

6  Improved  market  facilities. 

7.  Duplicating  of  yields  per  acre. 

8.  Cheaprr  livestock   production  through   improved  pastures. 

9.  Increased  timber  production  on  farms. 

10.  More  efficient  funrtloning  of  farm  organizations. 

I  present  this  reference  to  the  Georgia  movement,  not  as  a  recom- 
mendation that  we  do  the  same  but  as  evidence  that  other  States 
have  seen  the  need  for  uniSed  and  dynamic  action. 

My  recommendations  at  this  time  are: 

1.  That  this  committee  be  ccntlnued  and  enter  Into  a  more  Inten- 
sive sttidy  of  action  needed  to  promote  more  secure  land  tenure. 
Securitv  of  tenure  upon  the  land  is  the  essential  basis  for  all  agri- 
cultural progress  Not  only  is  It  essential  to  progress  and  welfare  of 
the  farmer  l.lnis.lf  but  It  Is  the  Indlspenfable  fcuTidation  of  dem.oc- 
racy.  I  need  not  remind  vou  that  industrial  and  com.merclal  enter- 
prises In  general  are  tenilng  more  and  more  toward  monopolistic 
types,  which  mean  a  feudallstic  economic  organization  and  have  as 
an  Inevit'ible  corollary  a  feudallstic  influence  In  government  The 
Irdoperdent  small  farmer  Is  democracy's  last  stand 

And  let  me  again  Invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  physi- 
cal existence  of  the  State  depends  upon  the  new  population,  which 
is  now  t>ein3  supplied  only  bv  the  farm,  and  that  only  through  an 
lir.medlHt.-  and  effective  movement  for  increased  security  of  the 
small  farmer  will  we  maintain  a  pool  of  healthy  new  life  upon  which 
the  city  m.w  dr.iw  to  prevent  its  otherwise  inevitable  disintegration. 

We  are  now  witness!' g  a  flow  of  farmers  to  the  city,  but  they  are 
refugee  fanners,  plurkcc!  up  by  the  roots  and  tossed  off  the  land. 
Their  rral^^djusted  and  mlgratcry  existence  hac  left  them,  and  the 
cl^adren  the'-  bring  with  th^m.  unfit  in  body  and  soul  to  provide  the 
type  of  citizenship  which  In  the  past  has  b^en  supplied  from  the 
farm  which  v.c  prevlouslv  knew,  where  homes  were  more  stable. 
Where  strength  of  bcxly  and  mind  was  built,  where  loyalty  to  demo- 
cratic insiltuttons  was  a  natural  inheritance.  The  present  move- 
ment is  but  the  polluted  death  flow  of  a  once  vigorous  but  now 
stagnant  and  dwindling  strertm. 

T.  's  now  group  which  row  comes  into  th^  city  is  tossed  up  by 
an  agricultural  revolution  which  is  wrecking  farm  homes  and  family 
life.  Unfit  bodies,  untrained  minds  smouldmng  with  discontent 
and  reseiitmtnt  against  a  system  which  has  cr.si  them  adrift,  con- 
tribute nothing  but  new  sickness,  instead  of  the  revivifying  stream 
of  healthy  blood  which  our  farms  once  provided,  and  which  they  can 
provide  again  if  opportunity  is  restored  for  small  farmers  upon  their 

own  land.  ^^        ,...,..     .» 

The  city  must  be  made  to  realize  that  this  Is  a  matter  vital  to  its 
very  existence,  for  success  of  a  land-tenure  mo\'ement  can  be 
achieved  only  with  cooperation  of  the  city's  legislators  and  Congress- 
men Urban  votes  in  the  Nation  outnumber  f:u-m  votes  by  3  to  1, 
and  even  la  our  own  agricultural  State  the  town  and  city  have  the 

l' therefore  recommend  that  this  committee  take  special  action  to 
brjng  the  ebove  facts  to  the  attenttcn  of  groups  and  leaders  in  Texas 
cities    and    to   obtain    their    cooperation    in    the    measures    herein 

6uc:r;csted.  .   ..^      ~ 

2^  I  reccmrrend  for  specific  action  at  this  session  of  the  Texas 
Agricultural  Workers  Association  that  resolutions  be  presented  to 
Ccngress  dotting  forth  the  attitude  of  Texas  landowners  and  tenants 
as  indicated  by  the  survey  cf  this  comm.ittoe  last  spring,  and  urging 
Congress  to  expand  the  present  land  ownerslUp  program  in  line  with 

this  farm  opinion.  ^        ....     ~ 

3  I  also  recommend  that  resolutions  be  directed  to  the  Governor 
of  Texas  and  to  the  State  legislatxire  Inviting  thej-  attention  to  the 
above-stated  facts  and  uri^'ng  their  cccpcration  in  such  ways  as  may 
be  found  practical.  In  this  connection  it  ha-  been  suggested  that 
a  Texas  land  tenure  ccmmlsslon  be  set  up.  and  I  ask  this  committee 
to  mak«»  an  Imniediate  study  cf  the  possible  effect  iveaess  of  such  a 
commissioa  in  provlciing  information  and  guidance  lor  State  acuon. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DIVI- 
SION OF  TliE  IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Inciiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  m.y  remarks  I  wish  to  include  the  following  letter 
received  by  me  frcm  P.  S.  Piatt,  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America: 

IzAAK  Walton  League  of  America. 

Pennsylvania  DmsiON. 

February  28.  1940. 
Hon.  RoDERT  A.  Grant, 
Member  of  Corujress 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Gr.*nt:  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  Pennsylvania  conservationists  for  your  sincere  inter- 
est In  the  stream-pollution  is-ue  now  before  Congress. 

You,  of  course,  know  that  this  is  not  an  issue  of  fi.shermen  against 
industry.  We  see  eye  to  eye  In  the  doctrine  tliat  water  is  a  common 
property,  and  there  must  be  no  recognition  of  the  Barkley  doctrine, 
which  bestows  upon  bureaucracy,  or  special  privilege,  the  right  to 
pollute  public  waters  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

In  scanning  the  Appendix  of  the  Cc^ngressional  Record  paere  1002. 
I  note  with  some  amazement  the  extension  of  remarks  by  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  H  Elston.  who  appears  to  be  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  polluters  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  general,  this  document  Is  typical 
of  the  propa^^anda  emanating  from  organized  polluting  Industry. 

Specifically,  we  take  exception  to  the  following  of  Mr.  Elston's 
remarks:  In  his  first  paragr:.ph  he  refers  to  the  Barkley  bill  as  a 
bill  'de&igued  to  control  and  eliminate  so  far  as  po6,siblc  the  menace 
of  water  pollution  in  the  United  States."  The  conservatioulsta 
challenge  anyone  to  point  out  any  station  of  this  bill  which  bestows 
upon  any  authority  any  provisions  for  control  of  pollution.  In  the 
matter  of  financial  stimulation,  the  BarkKy  bill  as  reported  by  the 
House  Rivers  arid  Harbors  Committee  provides  absolutely  nothing 
which  is  not  available  at  the  present  time. 

Reference  to  this  bills  b*"lng  the  "culmination  of  26  years  of  In- 
tensive study  "  is  made.  What  we  want  to  know  is  when  are  we 
going  to  step  using  the  stethoscope  and  stait  administering  the 
prescription.  A.s  a  past  member  of  our  State  sanitary  water  board, 
let  me  say  that  the  "vcluntary  cooperation"  recommended  by  the 
supponeis  of  S  685  is.  practically  speaking,  a  myth.  Tliis  coopera- 
tion can  be  secured  very  nicely  when  there  Is  a  big  stake  in  the 
backgrcund,  as  Is  demon.'- tr at ed  by  the  testimony  of  Col.  John  C.  H. 
Lee.  Corps  of  Ensinecrs.  United  States  Army,  In  the  Senate  hearings 
on  the  Clark  bill,  S.  1C91,  March  1939. 

We  have  a  high  regard  for  Surg.  Gen.  Thomas  Parran  and  are 
thorouehly  conversant  with  the  strides  which  have  been  made  In 
the  sewage  treatment  during  the  past  C  years,  but  a  careful  tinalys's 
of  Public  Health  Service  figures  shows  that,  In  spite  of  the  increased 
treatment,  the  extension  of  sewer  systems  in  responsible  for  an 
added  amount  of  sewage  being  dumped  into  public  waters. 

We  note  the  reference  to  the  existing  enforcement  machlr.ery  In 
almost  every  SUtc.  Oxir  only  answer  to  such  reference  is,  What  is 
the  result? 

To  be  very  frank,  we  disagree  with  Mr.  EJlston's  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Izaak  Walton  League  favors  the  objt=>ctlve  of  S.  685. 
If  any  objectives  are  stated  In  this  bill,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  them. 

There  is,  in  this  extension  of  remarks,  an  Implication  that  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  is  Just  another  Inconsequential  minority 
group.  In  answer,  let  m.c  suggest  that  the  league  is  happy  to  act 
as  the  spokesman  for  that  great  unorganized  majority  of  public 
opinion  in  conservation  aflTiirs.  The  long  list  of  organizations 
which  have  approved  the  Barkley  bill  represents  practically  all 
organized  polluting  associations  and  bureaucracies  which  hope  to 
maintain  the  existing  status  of  pollution. 

Mr.  Elst.  N's  list  Includes  an  error — namely,  the  American  For- 
estry Association,  which,  under  date  of  Pebruary  24.  1940,  states — 

"Erroneous  reports  have  been  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  Forestry  Association  Is  supporting  S.  685,  known  as  the 
Barkley  bill.  •  •  •  With  full  recognition  of  the  emergency  of 
pollution  and  a  need  for  Its  early  solution,  would  It  not  be  better  to 
wait  another  year  without  legislation  rather  than  enact  an  ineffec- 
tive law?  •  •  »  The  American  Forestry  Association  authorizes 
me  to  suggest  that  S.  685  and  H  R.  7971.  together  with  other  bills  of 
similar  nature  now  before  the  House,  be  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  for  further  study. 

"James  G.  K.  McClure,  President." 
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have  considered  or  perhaps  will  consider  at  this  session  of 
rnneress.     It  affects  the  nrosDeritv  of  every  American,  and, 


retaliated  by  building  high  tariff  walls  against  our  goods  and 
these  tariffs  became  formidable  barriers  to  world  trade.     It 
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The  phlloftophy  back  of  the  Bnrkley  bill  Bppoare  to  be  well  ex- 
empincd  on  page  58  of  House  EKKUir.ent  155.  which  Is  the  bt^sis 
for  this  bill  Speaking  of  standprrLs  of  water  quality,  this  document 
states  "stream  systems  are  nature's  sewers." 

We  coivervatlonisis  are  more  Inclined  to  sxibsrrlbe  to  the  doc- 
trlre  of  the  late  Mr,  Justice  Oliver  V/endcll  Holmes  when  he  said 
"A  river  Is  more  than  an  amenity — It  Is  a  trcisvire."  The  Justice 
wa^.  of  course,  referring  to  an  itrpoUuted  rl'.-cr. 

We   certainly   do   hope,    la   the    interest,   of    the   public,   that   this 
Dft'kley  bill  does  not  pass.     We  feel  that  lis  passage  would  be  a 
step  backward.    When  v.e  nsk  for  a  leaf  of  bread,  we  gladly  accept 
a  slice,  but  we  do  net  like  to  be  sold  a  stone. 
Sincerely  yours. 

P.  G.  Platt.   Secretary. 


Stream-roIIution  Control 
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OF  OHIO 
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Wednesday.  February  23.  1340 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TIIE  AKRON  (OHIO)   BEACON  OP  FEBRUARY 

8.    1940 


Mr.  IIARTER  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  followin?:  edi- 
torial from  the  Akron  (Ohio  Beacon  of  February  8,  1S40: 
(From  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  of  February  8.  1940) 

MUNDT.    NOT    BARKLEY 

Senator  Barklft.  of  Kentucky,  has  riven  n.'^tjrnnce  thut  there 
will  be  stream-poUutiPn-contrcl  le^.-I^tion  pasrcd  at  the  curre.it 
■esplon  of  Ccn!?res9.  Unfortunately  he  Is  not  specific  a.5  to  the 
form  it  will  t 'ke 

No  one^-need  .strain  himself  ^uesstn^.  however.  B\rki.et  has  a 
bill  tn-tfie  hopper  which.  thoUf';h  thorctighly  inndequnte.  ill-advised, 
ond  wasteful,  is  ur.doub'edly  the  lesjislation  to  which  he  rrfrrs. 
The  difference's  between  It  and  the  Mundt  bill,  thus  far  kept  from 
House  ccn<«ideration,  represent  the  disparity  between  a  bad  measure 
and  a  R>::d  one 

The  Birkley  bill  contemplnte*?  prnn's  to  cities  and  sxibdivlslons 
r»r  study  of  the  situation.  The  Mundt  bill  calls  for  expf-nditure 
of  miTi.y  to  curb  the  polluting  of  streams  and  rivers.  It  Is  no 
coincidence  that  .sportsmen  are  united  In  flsihting  the  Batkley 
proposition,  political  perk  in  difc:ui=e.  and  strongly  urge  the  adop- 
tion cf  the  Mundt  puie-stre.^.ms  bill. 

The  Akron  district,  blessed  with  more  contaminated  waterways 
than  one  would  think  it  p<is.';ible  to  find  in  such  aa  area,  wouid  do 
well  to  give  all  possible  sup;:ort  to  the  sportsmen. 


Leading    Kentucky    Newspaper    Doubts    Value   of 
Karkiev  Hill  on  I'oliulion 
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or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  28.  1940 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  this  House  is  to  be 
caLed  uc>on  to  d?cide  upon  the  irr.porfant  question  of  pol- 
lution lesis'ation.  Members  are  receivmg  communications 
from  conservation  and  sportsmen's  organizations  throuch- 
out  America  urpinir  them  to  vote  to  recommit  the  so-called 
Barkiey  bill.  S.  685.  which  wiil  be  before  us  for  considera- 
tion, and,  failin?:  In  that,  to  vote  for  its  outripht  defeat* 
These  same  groups  urne  the  adoption  of  the  Mundt  bill 
or  the  Mundt  amendment  to  the  Baikley  bill. 

The  fcllowirg  two  editorials  from  the  Louisville  Times,  pub- 
lished in  Lcu'sville.  Ky.,  ca.st  some  important  light  upon  this 
problem  and  seem  to  indicate  additional  reasons  why  this 
House  should  not  adopt  the  Barklcy  bill  at  this  time.  It  ; 
should  seem  obvious  to  all  Members  that  by  further  committee 
study  and  consideration  a  better  bill  on  the  subject  of  pollu- 
tion can  be  prepared  than  S.  685,  wliich.  in  the  fomi  in  which   i 


the  committee  is  bringing  It  to  us.  seems  to  have  the  almost 

united  oppcsition  of  America's  leading  conservation  organi- 
zations: 

(Prom  the  LotilsvUle  (Ky  )  Times  of  October  11,  1939) 

EREOR  OF  JUDGMENT 

In  the  argument  upon  wator-pollutlon  l.-elslatlon  there  are  d  tier- 
ing contributors  who  are  not  subject  to  legitimate,  or  ptrsuaslve. 
ussailment  as  crooics  or  persons  vmv-orthy  of  consideration.  Tliere 
are  hor.est,  intelligent  men  on  both  sides. 

The  Bark'ey-Spence  bill  approaches  poMution  within  the  formula 
of  State  ritrhts.  and  with  the  idea  of  procurement  of  cooperation 
between  State.s  and  cooperation  of  persuaded  polluters. 

The  Clark-Mundl  bill's  objective  is  drastic  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  against  polluters. 

Barkley-Spence  bill  suFpcrters  say  the  more  direct  and  violent 
approach  v-oiild  be  unconstitutional  and  that  Congress  would  not 
pass  the  Clark-Mundt  biU. 

Clark-Muiidt  bill  supporters  say  the  Bark'.rv-Spcncc  bill  will  waste 
time,  pollution  increasing,  and  tliat  eventually — so  why  not  now? — 
the  more  drastic  law  mtist  be  pas.'^ed. 

They  say  polluters'  lobbyists,  long  In  that  employment,  support 
the  B:\rkl ?y-Spence  bill,  as  the  lesser  evil,  to  their  employers. 

Tlie  Cincti.nati  Chamber  cf  Commerce  circularizes  the  press  with 
argument  for  the  Barkley-Spence  bill.  It  calls  supporters  of  the 
Clark-Mundt  bill  a  group  of  highly  vocal  fl'-hermen. 

Rcgardlef-s  cf  who  is  right  In  the  water-pollution  controversy,  the 
Cliiclnnntl  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  indi-scrcet  In  calling  cpj.oneuts 
of  its  bill  hi,:hly  vocal  fishermen. 

The  l7..!ak  Walton  League  would  be  no  more  tactless  and  no  more 
Inaccurate  if  it  should  refer  to  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  nf  Com- 
merce as  a  richly  provided  group  reflecting  aims  of  water  polluters. 

(From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  of  February  21.  1940 1 

NEW    PUBLIC     IIE.\RINCS    NU^DED    TO    RTVEAL    RELATI%'E     MERITS    OF    WATEK 

POU-CTTON   BILLS 

The  latest  revised  version  of  the  water  prllution  bill  cp?ns  a  new 
fight  upon  it.  not  by  polluters,  but  by  an  antipollution  group. 

Some'hlng  i.s  wrong,  obviously,  with  procedure  in  Wa.shlrgtcn 

Th  -re  Is  inadequacy  of  Information  In  Congress  and  outside  of 
Congress  as  to  relative  merits  of  measures  pending. 

Water  po'.lutlcn— not  in  the  Ohio  Valley  particxilarly — presents 
one  of  the  Nations  gravest  problems. 

If  Congress  s-h'-uld  pass  a  bill  whioh  vculd  not  artuallv  advance 
pollution  abatement,  10  years  or  more  might  pass  before  the  public 
would  be  aware  of  its  defects. 

The  Izank  Walton  League  of  America,  which  wants  actual,  en- 
forcible,  measures  against  pollu'lon  is  a  respectable  national  orgnni- 
zatiou  which  ha«  iittlo  money  because  it  Is  not  a  business  enterprise. 

What  It  has  to  say.  regardless  of  whether  It  Is  right  or  wrong, 
deserves  attention  in  Wathingtcn,  but  that  is  not  aU. 

Congress  should  know  what  it's  voting  about. 

Neither  House  of  Congress,  apparently,  is  fully  informed. 

Public  hearings,  duly  attended  by.  and  reported  by  the  dally  press 
and  other  vehlcl-s  of  pi:bllcity  would  be  valuable. 

Better  no  pollution  bill  at  this  time  than  one  which  would  not  be 
cfflcacious  and  which  would  cause  expense  and  de'ay. 

Representative  Mansfields  assertion  that  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  "disregards  effect  of  pollution  on  human  health"  Is  ridicu- 
lous as  well  as  untrue. 

The  league  and  every  Intelligent  citizen  vahic  American  waters  as 
producers  of  fish  for  market  and  fi.'ihlng  as  sport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  great  newspaper  from  Senator  Bark- 
ley's  cwn  State  of  Kentucky  recommends  that  the  Senator's 
bill  be  recommUtcd  to  ccmmittce  for  further  study,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  shculd  avoid  hastily  passing  legislation  such  as 
S.  635  until  we  are  sure  it  will  retard  rather  than  advance 
the  menace  of  v/ater  pollution. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Aj^reements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  SIDNEY  CAMP 

OF  GEOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdncsdar/.  February  21,  1940 

Mr.  CAMP.  ^!r.  Speaker,  to  my  mind  the  present  joint 
resolution— House  Joint  Resolution  407— to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  under  section  350  of  the  Tarifl  Act  cf 
1930.  as  amended,  which,  if  passed,  will  enable  the  Piesident. 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  continue  for  another  3- 
year  period  to  enter  into  foreign-trade  aizreements  or  recip- 
rocal-trade agreements,  is  the  most  itnportant  lesislatiou  we 
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have  considered  or  perhaps  will  consider  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  It  affects  the  prosperity  of  every  American,  and, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  the  greatest  hope  we  have  of  reduc- 
ing unemployment,  increasing  the  income  of  farm.  mine,  f  nd 
factory,  and  restoring  that  noiTnal  commercial  activity  and 
Stability  that  we  have  so  long  desired. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  our  foreign  trade  was  cf  such  pro- 
portions that  the  specter  of  unemployment  was  unknown  and 
the  worry  of  our  cotton  and  grain  f aimers  was  not  the  ques- 
tion of  markets  but  the  problem  of  supplying  the  world  de- 
mand. Ships  bearing  cargoes  of  American  manufactured 
goods  and  agricultural  products  sailed  the  seven  seas,  our 
ports  were  beehives  of  commercial  activity,  and  our  people 
enjoyed  a  firm  and  stable  prosperity. 

In  other  word.s.  we  traded  with  the  world.  We  brought  to 
our  country  poods  from  all  over  the  world,  and  we  sold  to 
the  world  our  entire  siu-plus  of  manufactured  goods  and 
agricultuial  products. 

But  something  happened  to  this  world  trade  of  ours.  Fewer 
and  fewer  ship.s  came  to  our  shores.  The  cotton  and  grain 
and  other  products  of  our  farms  began  to  accumulate  in  our 
warehou.'^es  and  elevators,  manufacturers  piled  up  unsalable 
poods  for  a  while,  and  then,  finding  no  markets  for  them, 
closed  down  their  factories  imtil  the  American  or  home  mar- 
ket could  ccnsumo  them.  Unemployment  became  prevalent. 
These  unemployed  could  not  buy;  the  home  or  domestic 
market  laqpcd  m.ore  and  more;  and  we  entf^red  upon  a  period 
cf  depression.     Our  whole  people  suffered. 

I  believe  the  underlying  cause  of  our  misery  was  the  reces- 
sion of  our  world  trade.  What  caused  the  loss  of  our  foreign 
markets  and  the  recession  of  our  trade?  I  think  it  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  tariff  lav.s  of  this  country  enacted  luider 
Republican  administrations:  the  Pordney-Mc<:Lmiber  Tariff 
Act.  which  was  in  force  during  the  period  from  1922  to  1929; 
and  the  iniqu;tcus  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act.  wliich.  enacted 
in  1930.  inflicted  the  final  and  ;  lortal  woimd  to  American 
world  trade.  The  hieh  tariff  wall  built  by  this  act  simply 
closed  our  ports.  Our  per  capita  farm  income,  already  low- 
ered and  ruinous  during  the  Pordney-McCumbcr  period. 
dropped  from  $294  in  1930  to  $167  in  1933. 

In  1933  the  new  administration  at  Washington  began  a 
study  of  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  our  world  trade.  The 
President  had  called  to  his  aid  as  Secretary  of  State  a  states- 
man who  had  given  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
world  trade  and  tariffs  and  who  had  foreseen  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  iniquitous  tariff  policy  of  this  Govenmient  under 
the  Republican  administrations.  This  quiet  and  studious 
man  from  the  rugged  State  of  Tennessee.  Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 
believed  that  by  making  reciprocal  treaties  with  the  foreign 
countries  much  of  our  t:-ade  could  be  revived  and  prosperity 
gradually  brought  back.  So  the  Congress  passed  the  act  of 
June  12.  1934.  empowering  the  President  to  make  these  recip- 
rocal-trade agreements. 

What  are  these  trade  agreements?  They  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  method  of  breaking:  up  the  log  jam  and  open- 
ing up  the  trade  channels  between  oiu-  countiy  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

Some  people  have  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
foreign  or  world  trade.  They  seem  to  cling  to  the  idea  that 
trading  with  the  world  means  selling  the  rest  of  the  world 
our  goods  without  buying  any  of  theirs.  Trading  means  the 
exchange  of  goods  for  goods — just  as  the  farmer  takes  his 
produce  to  town  and  exchanges  it  for  the  suppUes  he  needs. 
as  the  trapper  on  the  frontier  used  to  exchange  his  furs  for 
food  and  clothing.  So  we  see  that  if  we  will  have  world 
tiade  wo  must  take  the  goods  and  products  of  other  countries 
in  exchange  for  ours.  We  must  buy  as  well  as  sell.  To  revive 
this  trading  this  administration  devised  these  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements.  These  agreements  make  it  easier  for  the 
foreign  buyers  of  our  goods  to  find  a  market  for  their  goods 
here.  Each  one  provides  increased  opportunities  for  a  coun- 
try to  expand  its  purcha.ses  of  our  goods,  provides  that  the 
trade  of  one  country  shall  be  treated  fairly  by  the  other 
country  to  the  agreement  relative  to  the  trade  of  a  tliird 
count rj-,  thereby  preventing  discrimination. 

These  trade  treaties  became  necessary  l>ecause  as  we  built 
high  tariff  walls  in  this  country,  other  countries  of  the  world 


retaliated  by  building  high  tariff  walls  against  our  goods  and 
these  tariffs  became  formidable  barriers  to  world  trade.  It 
was  found  to  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  all  these  trade  bar- 
riers at  once,  but  these  trade  agreements,  by  reducing  our 
tariffs  on  some  goods  in  exchange  for  an  agreement  on  the  part 
of  another  country  to  reduce  its  tariffs  and  other  restrictions 
on  our  goods,  encouraged  trade  instead  of  discouraging  it. 
These  trade  agreements  are  openly  and  fairly  made.  Mr. 
Noble,  Under  Secretory  of  Corruncrcc.  hrs  given  a  clear 
description  of  the  method  of  their  negotiation,  as  follows: 

Before  we  enter  into  trade-agreement  neia^tlatlons  with  a  coun- 
try, public  announcement  Is  made  or  our  intention  to  do  so.  Tlie 
triidc -agreements  work  i.s  conducted  by  the  Trade  Agreementi  Com- 
mittee, an  interdepartmental  undertaking  in  which  participate  the 
Departments  of  Stat€.  Treasury.  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Tariff  Commission.  This  C^ommittee  is  made  up  of  nonpartisan 
expert.s.  men  of  experience  and  Judgment  in  foreign  trade.  v.ho 
have  no  interest  In  anything  except  what  Is  best  for  the  coiuitry 
as  a  whole. 

As  a  result  of  study  of  the  trade  and  products  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, there  is  published  at  the  time  annmincement  is  made  of  In- 
tention to  negotiate  a  trade  agreement  a  list  of  products  in  respect 
of  which  wr'  *'ill  consider  making  concessions  to  the  other  country. 

When  thepe  products  have  been  announced  in  this  open  and 
aboveb<>urd  manner,  so  that  everybody  who  produces  or  deals  In 
the=e  products  may  know  about  It.  then  a  dat*-  is  set  when  all 
Inter  .->ted  pertons  may  be  heard.  If  you  don't  think  a  product  In 
which  you  are  Interested  should  b»  included  In  these  negotiatior.s. 
you  have  a  full  chance  to  sav  ."^o.  You  can  appear  before  the  Com- 
mitlfe  for  Reciprocity  Information  at  public  hearings  In  Washing- 
ton and  state  your  case,  or  you  can  file  a  written  brief  cf  your 
arguments  and"  have  them  carefuUy  considered.  In  one  way  or 
another  everybody  affected  has  a  chance  to  be  ..  ard — en  equal 
chance.  Tliere  are  no  back-door  methods;  no  chances  for  lobbyists 
to  exert  political  pressure;  no  secret  deals  or  swaps. 

In  the  past  6  years  we  have  concluded  reciprocal  agree- 
ments with  16  countries.  In  the  period  from  1933  to  1938  the 
purcha.ses  made  by  these  countries  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased $464,000,000.  while  the  purchases  made  by  these 
same  countries  elsewhere  sharply  declined.  Our  exports  to 
all  foreign  countries  since  these  treaties  began  has  increased 
nearly  46  percent,  or  slightly  more  than  $1,000,000,000.  The 
purchasing  power  from  foreign  trade  has  increased  our 
American  industrial  pay  rolls.  This  has  benefited  our 
farmers  by  increasing  our  home  markets.  Let  us  illustrate 
with  one  country  only.  Between  1929  and  1932  our  exports 
to  Canada  fell  from  over  $900,000,000  to  less  than  $250,000,- 
000.  In  the  year  1938,  under  the  trade  agreements,  these  ex- 
ports recovered  more  than  $450,000,000.  The  loss  of  over 
$600,000,000  in  trade  to  one  country  alone  doubtless  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  depression  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  recovery  of  trade  made  under  the  treaty  certainly  had  its 
effect  in  contributing  to  our  recovery.  To  one  man.  more 
than  to  all  others,  should  be  given  the  credit  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  wise  and  beneficial  policy  of  our  administration. 
The  far-seeing  wisdom  of  this  man  has  been  reflected  in  the 
negotiation  of  each  agreement.  His  honesty  cf  purpose,  his 
devotion  to  duty,  his  real  ability  shine  out  Lke  a  beacon  in 
these  troublous  times.  We  are  grateful  for  the  untiring  labor 
of  that  Christian  statesman  and  economist,  Cordell  Hull. 


The  Antilynching  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or- 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  28,  1940 


EXTRACTS   FROM   ADDRESS   BY   ISAAC   FISHER 


Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Hou.se,  .so  much  was  said  recently  while  we  had  the  anti- 
lynching bill  under  discussion  concerning  the  treatment  of 
the  Negroes  in  the  South,  that  I  have  concluded  to  insert 
in  the  Record,  with  your  permission,  extracts  from  an  ad- 
dress deUvered  at  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  recently  by  Isaac  Fisher, 
prominent  Negro  educator,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
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and  defend  the  sacred  institutions  of  the  United  States  of  America.    I    country  might  be  suppressed  temporarUy  but  we  fervently  hope  and 
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tory  services  at  the  Arkansas  Mechanical  and  Normal  College 
for  Negroes.  This  address  was  delivered  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  two  new  dormitories  and  a  new  bbrary  building  at 
the  college. 

Isaac  Fisher  now  resides  at  Tallahassee.  Fla..  and  v/as 
president  of  this  institution  from  1902  to  1911.  He  is  now 
director  of  research  and  publications  for  the  Florida  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes.  He  was  for  9 
years  uith  Pisk  University  as  editor  of  the  oQcial  school 
publications  and  prior  to  going  to  Florida  a  few  months  ago 
coni^ieted  his  tenth  year  as  editor  of  the  official  publications 
for  Hampton  Institute  for  colored  at  Hampton,  Va. 

I  offer  extracts  from  his  address  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  treatment  the  Negroes  are  receiving  by  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas and  the  people  of  the  South: 

Mr  PTPeman.  gentlemen  of  the  board  of  trustees,  President  Wat- 
son, members  of  the  faculty  student.s.  friends,  one  and  all.  It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  which  you  do  here  today.  While  certain  of  the 
meet  powerful  nations  known  to  history  are  snuffing  out  the  torch 
of  liberty  in  many  places,  a  torch  that  has  b*'cn  held  by  some  ol 
the  freest  white  peoples  on  earth,  and  chaining  them  to  bondages 
worse  than  death.  Arkansas,  one  of  the  Stales  of  the  old  South,  U 
dedicating  new  buildings  to  give  greater  liberty  and  new  freedom 
to  the  descendants  of  colored  people  who  saw  slavery  within  her 
dominion  a  little  while  ago. 

Willie  the  refinements  of  science  are  being  used  to  hurl  lightning 
death  from  the  air  upon  some  of  the  most  sacred  and  classical 
examples  of  architectural  b<  auty  In  the  Old  World.  Arkansas  is 
giving  her  colored  people  new  structures  In  which  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  may  be  made  ersser.  While  seme  of  the  world's  most 
eminent  white  scholars  have  been  banished  from  the  lands  of  their 
birth;  and  niade  to  wander  as  poverty-stricken  and  homeless  ex- 
iles upon  the  face  of  the  earth  bec.iuse  of  their  race.  Arkar.sas  Is 
here  serving  notice  upon  the  world  that  It  is  building  a  great 
temple  of  knowledge  for  her  colored  people,  in  spite  of  their  race, 
and  saying  to  them.  '•This  is  your  home:  be  at  peace."  These  tin- 
usual  circumstances  require  more  than  a  ptrfunctory  attempt  at 
oratory. 

•  •••••• 

The  college  was  moved,  and  It  has  prc-pered  under  this  able  man 

until  it  is  known  today  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  State  col- 
leges for  Negroes  in  the  entire  S<iuth;  and  Its  president  is  acclaimed 
as  one  of  the  most  highly  successful  administrators  of  Negro  land- 
prant  colleges.  I  need  not  burden  you  with  the  statistical  story  of 
the  meager  equipment  of  earlier  years  In  the  Branch  Normal  Col- 
lege, as  compared  with  the  splendid  facilities  of  your  new  college 
today.  All  men  and  women  of  Arkansas  knr.w  the  story.  My  busi- 
ness now  is  to  do  what  your  president  wai,t*  done  today.  Of  aU 
the  persons  whom  he  might  have  named,  he  has  called  me  back 
to  dedicate  your  new  buildings  to  the  purposes  which  were  in  my 
heart,  ptirposes  which  he  has  made  his  own  and,  under  God,  has 
brought  to  fruition. 

•  •••••• 

And  now.  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  let  me  change  the 

person  in  which  I  have  been  spe.iking  and  substitute  that  of  the 
president  of  this  ccllese.  It  is  Dr  John  B.  Watson  .speaking,  he 
whom  you  have  so  signally  honored.  The.se  are  his  words:  "As 
for  me.  I  had  it  in  heart  to  thank  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
boiird  of  trustees  of  this  college,  and  the  people  of  Arkansas — to 
thank  them  In  the  name  of  all  the  cclcrcd  people  here  and  else- 
where for  the  splendid  buildings  you  have  erected  here  and  for  the 
college  you  have  created  here  that  our  colored  citizens  might  have  a 
chance  for  the  best  in  edvicatloii.  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  let  you 
know  that,  in  gratitude,  my  people  will  not  fall  you,  for  they  are 
a  grateful  people;  but  that,  in  the  years  which  are  ahead,  they  will 
give  you  a  loyaltv  which  will  help  make  the  State  and  out  country 
great  and  ever  i^reater  And  these  loyal  citizens  will  say  for  you. 
Wherever  they  may  be.  'Gixl  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Arkansas.'  " 


Reserve  Officers  a  Stronc:  Arm  in  Our  National 

Defense  Set-up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  RUELL  SNYDER 

OF   PKNNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    J.  BL'ELL  SNYDER,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  SNYDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  REcoro),  I  include  my  address  before  the 


Reserve  Officers'  A.ssociaUon  of  the  United  States,  February 
16.  1940.  Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  this  evening  and  to  meet  so  many 
who  are  unselfishly  working  in  the  cause  of  a  peaceful,  a  happier, 
and  more  prosperous  America. 

I  am  committed  to  the  idea  that  the  best  guarantor  of  peace  Is 
a  defense  establishment,  on  land  and  en  sea.  of  such  proportions 
as  will  compel  the  respect  of  foreign  nations  which  otherwise  might 
attempt.  In  diverse  ways,  to  trespass  In  directions  hcstlle  to  our 
national  Interests. 

In  all  sincerity.  I  do  not  know  of  any  agency  which  has  done  or 
Is  doing  more  to  sell  that  idea  to  the  people  of  America  than  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Association  cf  the  United  States,  and  I  commend 
you  for  It.     You  are  doing  a  splendid  Job. 

Tlie  military  history  of  the  United  States  Is  replete  with  evidence 
of  individual  heroism  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  cur 
country.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  suffered  far  too  great 
losses  of  lives  and  treasure  owing  to  lack  of  ordinary  prudence  and 
foresight  against  an  event  that  has  occurred  every  25  years  in  our 
history — war. 

If  we  could  couple  the  qu.iUty  of  the  lndlvldu.il  American  sol- 
dier and  sailor  with  reasonable  foresight  and  prudence  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  speaking  for  the  people,  we  likely  could  avoid 
war  In  the  future. 

At  least  we  should  be  able  to  bring  effective  fore?  to  bear  which 
would  lead  to  an  early  and  decisive  ending.  Durinc;  the  several 
years  that  I  have  found  it  my  duty  to  deal  with  military  matters 
in  Congress  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  people  who  have  ad- 
vanced so  greatly  along  so  many  lines  have  been  so  Imprudent,  with- 
out fores;^ht  to  avoid  war.  and  to  preserve  peace. 

No  reasonable  person  can  question  my  statement  when  I  say  that 
the  United  States  never  has  had  anything  approaching  adequate 
national  defense.  In  searching  for  the  reason  for  this  fact  v.e 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  rxplanaticn  Is  thnt  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  know  about  military 
affairs.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  World  War,  In  1917,  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  American  people  knew  little,  if  anything,  of  conserjuence 
about  their  Military  Establishment.  It  was  because  our  very  small 
Army  and  Navy  were  cfT  by  themselves  in  Army  pests  or  on  th2 
ocean. 

Since  the  World  War.  however,  a  grcnt  change  has  occurred,  and 
we  now  find  that  a  clear  majority  cf  the  American  people  are  In 
favor  of  a  truly  adequate  national  defense,  sufficient  to  protect  us 
against  all  eventualities  What  is  the  reason  for  this  change  of 
public  opinion  and  what  has  caused  it? 

The  men  who  have  largely  caused  it  are  rw  hosts  here  this  eve- 
ning, the  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Their  organization,  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  only  has  come  Into 
being  since  the  World  War.  but  in  that  short  span  of  time  they 
have,  together  with  their  wards,  the  Rreerve  Officers'  Training  Corps, 
the  National  Guard,  and  the  Civilian  Military  Training  Camps, 
turned  the  course  of  public  opinion  to  the  commendable  declslan 
that  our  best  safeguard  for  peace  is  a  complete  and  efficient  Military 
Establishment. 

This  long  sought  result  has  been  accomplished  largely  through 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  these  patriotic  gentlemen  and  with  a  ridicu- 
lously small  expenditure  by  the  Governmer^t  along  the  lines  of 
military  training  It  is  quite  apparent  that  3  or  4  percent  of  our 
annual  military  expe«iditure  will  suffice  for  the  training  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  its  accompanying  civilian 
elements.  This  relatively  small  percentage  is  the  cost  of  the  skel- 
etonized citizen  army  that  will  make  up  more  than  three-fourths 
cf  the  whole  Army  in  case  of  a  national  emergency. 

In  addition  to  the  commendation  that  we  owe  to  the  Reserve 
officers  for  their  patriotic  services,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  their 
organization,  at  such  small  ccst  to  the  Government,  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  me  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Army  Appropriations. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  my  committee  is  Intensely  Interested  In 
national  defense. 

I  am  proud  to  Ije  chairman  of  the  committee  In  the  United  States 
Congress  for  the  last  4  years  that  has  been  cited  by  Army  officials 
as  doing  more  to  preserve  peace  and  keep  our  boys  on  oiu"  own 
shores  than  any  other  committee  or  group.  Scores  of  fancy-named 
organizations  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  few  years  with  glowing 
titles  such  as  the  Orgsnlzaticn  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  Com- 
mission to  Study  Peace,  etc.  Many  of  these  Icadere  want  to  tell  us 
how  to  adjust  our  house.  But  invariably  It  is  Just  words,  words, 
words. 

Yes,  my  friends,  the  adjustments  and  Installations  that  the 
Army  has  obtained  during  the  last  5  years  spell  peace  In  larger 
letters  than  all  the  other  fancy-named  organizations  combined, 
save  that  of  our  churches,  homes,  and  schools. 

I  point  with  pride  to  the  actions  and  activities  of  my  committee 
in  the  la.-st  few  years  to  substantiate  that  statement.  We  arc 
ready  at  all  times  to  give  every  consideration  to  all  prcprsals  .sub- 
mitted by  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  military  and  naval  forces. 
In  conclusion,  my  friends,  we  must  ever  remember  that  it  was 
through  the  sacrifices  of  brave  men  that  otir  country  was  created 
and  preserved.  To  them  we  owe  our  inheritance.  To  them,  duty 
of  country  came  next  to  duty  to  God. 

How  strange,  how  ignoble,  would  they  deem  those  who  now 
decry  the  very  concepts  of  patriotism  and  loyalty:  designedly  they 
would  leave   us  a  prey  to  weakness,   disunion,   and   lawlessness. 

We  enjoy  working  with  the  Reserve  officers  and  all  similar 
Fatrlotic  groups  in  building  a  network  that  wUl  preserve,  protect. 
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and  defend  the  sacred  Institutions  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  am  confident  that  any  recommendatlcns  that  the  Commnnder-ln- 
Chief  cf  our  military  and  raval  forces  may  deem  it  wise'  to  present, 
will  find  a  ready  and  responsive  CongresB  and  a  national  spirit 
wholly  sympathetic. 

To  the  great  host  of  Americans,  who  like  myself  revere  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  country,  who  believe  that  we  have  received  a  priceless 
heritage,  your  acts  of  service  are  reassuring  and  heartening. 

Mav  vour  fine  Epint  carry  oil.  tliwarting  the  sinister  efforts  of 
these  hostile  to  our  traditions — inspiring  uew  generations  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  the  Ideals  that  we  of  our  generation  received 
from  cur  predecessors. 

To  you.  men  of  the  Reserve  officers  and  aff.llated  groups,  no  pleas 
need  be  made  to  fobter  tlUs  spirit.  Y'ou  know  and  have  lived  by  the 
code  of  the  soldier.  You  have  put  country  above  self.  In  a  special 
sense  you  are  fitted  to  be  guardians  of  the  Republic.  Inspired  by 
such  as  you,  wc  shall  continue  united,  strong,  and  worthy  of  our 
Inheritance. 

I  thunk  you. 

I      Relief  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  jR. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  28,  1940 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Relief  of  PoUsh  War  Victims,  I  re.<;pect- 
fully  solicit  the  support  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  your  approval  of  House  Joint  Resolution  430.  for  the  re- 
lief of  stricken  Poland. 

This  resolution.  If  passed,  will  authorize  the  President, 
through  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  or  such  agent 
or  agencies  as  he  may  de.'^ianate,  to  purchase  In  the  United 
States  and  transport  and  distribute  grain,  fats,  milk,  and 
other  foodstuffs  and  clothing  for.  and  adapted  to  the  relief  of. 
the  distress  of  starving  men.  women,  and  children  of  Poland, 
and  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  a  sum.  not  exceeding 
$15,000,000,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, cr  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution.  It 
also  provides  that  the  President  shall  on  or  before  December 
31.  1940.  submit  to  the  Congress,  an  itemized  and  detailed 
report  of  the  expenditures  and  activities  made  and  conducted 
through  the  agencies  selected  by  him  under  the  authority  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

It  is  understandable  enough  that  there  can  be  no  peace  in 
Europe  unless  the  nations  of  that  continent  have  seme  faith 
and  confidence  in  one  another.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
Poland  could  not  stand  by  and  meekly  submit  to  Hitler's 
crushing  it.  The  Poles  are  a  great  people.  They  have  a 
glorious -history.  Nothing  that  they  have  done  justified  the 
attack  which  was  made  on  Poland.  They  had  been  assured 
against  aggression.  Europe's  civilization  is  much  in  debt 
to  the  great  Polish  people.  They  have  made  a  glorious  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  our  civilization,  yet.  today, 
we  see  the  heel  of  the  aggressor  on  the  heart  of  Poland. 
Hitler,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  pledge  of  security  given  to 
Poland,  aided  by  Stalin,  crushed  Poland.  WTiere  will  the 
aggression  end?  What  will  satisfy  the  greed  and  avarice  of 
these  two  mad  dictators? 

Everything  that  we  hold  dear — religion,  liberty,  peace,  se- 
curity—they  brutally  destroyed.  Tlie  Poles  are  a  peace- 
loving.  God-fearing  people,  and  Poland  will  rise  again. 

I  have  been  conscious  of  this,  because  when  I  appear  here 
today,  gentlemen.  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  so  on  behalf  of  the 
miUi'ons  of  American-Polish  people  who  are  now  deeply  dis- 
turbed over  conditions  in  their  fatherland. 

Washington.  January  31.  1940. 

Hon.  T^toMAS  D'Alesandro.  Jr., 

House  of  Rcpre^Titatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
-Dear  Mr    Congressman:  Permit  me  to  assure  you  again  of  our 
deep  appreciation  ol  your  sympatny  In  the  cause  ol  Poland.    Our 


cotmtry  might  be  suppressed  temporarily,  but  we  fervently  hopw  and 
firmly  believe  that  now,  as  In  the  past,  right  wiU  triumph  over 
mlpht. 
Believe  me.  my  dear  Mr.  Congressman. 

Yours  sincerely, 

George  Potocki, 

Ambassador  of  Poland. 

HoosE  of  Representattves. 
WashtTurton,  D.  C,  February  27,  1940. 
Hen.  TiioMAs  D'Alesandro.  Jr.. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Colleague:  Thank  you  for  the  support  you  offered  today 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  bthalf  of  my  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  430,  calling  for  relief  to  Poland. 

Your  remarks  were  well  chosen  and  appropriate  and  rhow  that 
ycu  are  not   uninformed   en  the  subject  of   Poland's  hl.story.     My 
knowledge  of  your  work  In  Congress,  however,  shows  that  you  have 
consistently  championed  the  rights  of  our  minority  groups. 
Wilh  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

Rudolph  G.  Teneeowicz,  M.  O. 


Landlordism  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA  _ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  28,  1940 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  economic  field,  when 
business  is  lagging  and  men  and  women  lose  their  jobs  and 
the  imemployment  rolls  increase,  we  have  too  often  blamed 
either  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  two  factors  of  cur  present- 
day  business  life.  We  have  either  blamed  capital  or  labor 
and  sometimes  both.  Most  ^Titers  attribute  business  dls- 
tui  banccs  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  factors.  Henry  George 
admitted,  in  his  works,  that  there  was  another  disturbing 
element  in  our  national  life  but  did  not  say  that  the  presence 
of  this — landlordi.'^m — was  the  one  proximate  cause  of  un- 
rest, but  classifl.!d  the  landlord  as  another  capitalist. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  capitalist  and  a  land- 
lord. The  capitalist  has  accumulated  wealth  either  made 
by  himself  or  ethers,  but  it  represents  stored-up  labor.  The 
landlord's  holdings  represent  nothing  except  title  to  the 
actual  land.  The  landlord  does  not  use  the  land;  he  does  not 
occupy  the  land;  he  makes  no  improvement  upon  the  land; 
he  makes  better  arrangements  for  himself.  He  leases  out 
the  land  to  someone  else  to  use;  someone  else  improves  it; 
someone  else  erects  buildings  upon  it;  someone  else  occupies 
it.  and  someone  else  conducts  a  business  there  and  makes 
the  land  valuable.  In  the  meantime,  the  landlord  has  done 
nothing,  either  in  the  way  of  creating  wealth  or  spending 
wealth  where  the  property  is  situated. 

It  is  reported  to  be  a  fact  that  citizens  of  London.  England, 
collect  in  the  United  States  ground  rental  from  a  tract  of 
land,  if  all  together,  would  be  larger  than  the  British  Isles, 
France,  and  Germany,  Those  who  occupy  this  land;  those 
who  have  erected  buildings  upon  it  under  the  lease  system; 
those  who  pay  for  city  improvements;  those  who  pay  taxes 
upon  the  improvements,  and  pay  ground  rent  based  upon  the 
strategic  location  and  upon  the  importance  of  the  business, 
and  the  advantages  which  that  locality  enjoys  are  the  classes 
that  pay  the  cost  of  government  which  the  landlord  is  not 
asked  to  pay.  The  Government  furnishes  protection  and  civic 
Improvements,  but  does  not  collect  from  the  landlord  the  full 
value  of  that  service.  Because  the  Government  does  not  col- 
lect in  full  for  its  service  the  landlord  becomes  richer,  and 
not  only  on  what  he  receives  as  rent  but  beca'jse  the  value  of 
his  ground  "increases"  when  all  these  advantages  are  contrib- 
uted not  by  the  landlord  but  by  the  Government  at  far  less 
than  cost. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  business  block  at  Fourteenth  and 
F  Streets,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  title  to  the  ground 
Is  owned  by  someone  in  London.    The  block  is  occupied  by  a 
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department  store  erected  by  the  businessman  on  a  lease  of 
50  to  99  years.  Every  dollar  of  improvements  is  paid  by  the 
businessman;  the  landlord  pays  nothing.  The  ground  rentaJ 
of  this  property  is  $1,000  per  front-foot.  Suppose  the  prop- 
erty is  50  feet  in  extent;  that  would  make  the  ground  rental 
$50  000  annually. 

From  thLs  ground  rental  of  $50,000  the  Government  takes 
$10  000.  but  the  .service  of  government,  if  spread  out  equally, 
vculd  be  $50.CCO.  The  Government  loses  $40  000  annually  and 
the  landlord  gains  that  much  for  which  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible consideration.  The  landlords  net  profit  is  in  this  case 
$-10,000  annually,  and  that  amount  capitalized  at  6  percent 
would  fix  the  value  of  the  property  at  $066,000.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  say.  however,  that  the  Government  has  lost  $40,000  on 
thi.s  transaction,  for  the  Government  has  lost  nothing.  The 
$40.0C0  which  they  falh^d  to  charge  up  to  the  landlord  is  made 
up  by  a  counth'ss  number  of  inspection  fees,  licenses,  fees,  and 
what  not,  until  the  average  businessman  does  not  know 
v.hethrr  he  is  coming  or  going. 

Suppose  new  the  Government  would  collect  $20,000  of  the 
$50,000,  the  landlord  would  gain  $30,000  annually.  In  that 
event,  the  property  would  be  worth  $500,000.  Now.  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  Government  should  collect  for  all  of  its  service, 
namely,  $50,000,  the  landlord  would  then  have  nothing  left, 
and  nothing  capitalized  on  nothing  would  be  nothing.  Noth- 
ing, therefore,  would  be  the  value  of  the  ground — as  it  ought 
to  be. 

When  our  forefathers  came  here  they  did  not  lock  for  some- 
one to  employ  them.  They  had  access  to  a  continent  of  free 
land;  they  went  to  work  on  that  land  and  provided  their  own 
Jobs. 

The  land  is  still  hero,  but  the  people  living  here  are  suffer- 
ing. It  is  not  only  labor  that  has  sufTercd  but  capital  as  well. 
Many  millions  in  this  country  who  may  have  been  cla.'-s  fled 
as  capitalists  10  years  ago  are  now  either  living  on  public  or 
private  charity  or  living  on  the  remnants  of  their  life's  sav- 
ings, their  capital. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  title  to  land  has  gotten  into  the 
hiinds  of  the  few.  and  the  many  cannot  use  the  land.  The 
many  have  been  dispossessed  and  are  on  their  way  to  the 
cities  to  live  on  relief.  This  situation  creates  more  land- 
loids.  and  the  more  landlords  we  get  the  more  certain  we  are 
that  this  democracy  will  fail.  The  Roman  Empire  was  once 
a  mighty  nation;  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  without.  No 
power  on  earth  could  have  overcome  it  except  a  power  from 
within.  That  power  from  within  did  destroy  it;  that  power 
was  the  creation  of  large  estates  of  land  from  which  the 
people  were  dispossessed.  The  people  flocked  to  the  cities — 
they  could  not  produce  for  themselves — their  land  was  taken 
away.  They  came  to  the  cities,  some  hungry,  some  starving, 
and  their  number  increased  until  a  great  majority  of  the 
Roman  people  were  in  that  condition.  Weakened  at  home. 
Rome  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  fierce  German  tribes  of  the 
north. 

We  speak  of  our  national  defense;  in  what.  I  ask.  does  our 
national  defense  consist  of  more  than  any  one  other  thing — 
In  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  tranquillity  of  our  own  people? 
The  President  was  right  when  he  stressed  that  matter  in  his 
message  delivered  to  this  Congress  at  the  opening  of  this 
^session. 

I  do  not  have  suflQcient  information  upon  which  to  base  a 
valuable  opinion  on  the  world  situation,  but  I  am  certain 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  protect  our  own  shores 
at  any  cost.  I  am  equally  sure  that  they  wiH  refu:;e  to  sup- 
port the  cause  If  our  armies  and  navies  attempt  to  fight  a 
war  on  foreign  soil. 

Our  Job  in  this  Concrress  Ls  to  set  our  own  hciuse  in  order 
and  give  the  great  majority  of  our  people  something  to  fight 
for  when  we  ask  for  their  support  to  defend  this  democracy. 
Just  ask  yourselves  one  question:  What  is  the  mental  attitude 
pf  a  citizen  of  this  country  who.  with  liis  family,  has  been 
dispossessed  of  his  home  and  Is  headed  for  the  nearest  relief 
camp,  all  through  no  fault  of  his  own? 


Stream-rollution  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF   PENNSYLVANLX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2S,  1940 


LETTER  FRO.M  THE  SCHT7YLKTLL  RIVER  VALLEY  RESTORATION 

ASSOCLATION.    INC. 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  received  by 
me  from  the  Schuylkill  River  Valley  Restoration  Association: 

Schuylkill  River  Vallft  Re-storation  A.ssnci.\TTON.  Inc., 

Philadexphla,  Pa..  February  27,  1940. 
Hon.  Francis  J.  Mtirs. 

Hcnu^e  of  Rcprc:,entatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
DE.AR  CoNCRFssMAN  MvER^i  I  At  a  TPgularly  slated  meeting  of  this 
association  held  m  Philadelphia.  February  9.  It  was  forcibly  brought 
to  the  attention  at  the  membership  that  the  Corronon wealth  of 
Pennsylvania  has,  for  reasons  not  yet  satL-^factorlly  explained,  re- 
fused to  offer  the  sponsors  share  of  the  previously  approved 
W.  P  A,  crmprehensive  plan  for  removal  of  culm  from  the 
Schuylkill  River.  The  State  administration  has  also  refrained 
from  exercisini?  its  power  to  prohibit  the  Infl'ix  of  culm  from 
new  sovirccs  as  recommended  by  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Army  engineers. 

The  people  cf  the  Schuylkill  Valley  are  demanding  relief  from 
the  present  Intolerably  polluted  condition  of  the  river;    our  pleas 
directed  toward  duly  constituted  State  agencies  have  been  ignored. 
We   believe   this   experience    to   have    exploded    the    mythical    phi- 
lONcphy  of  "voluntary  coop-:-ration"  and  "local   administration"  cf 
strcam-pcUution  control   with  Jvirlscllctlon   In   a   pure  research   or- 
ganization as  provided  In  the  Barkley  bill  S,  685.   and   urge  that 
your  energies  be  directed  toward  the  defeat  cf  this  bill,   the  pas- 
sage cf  which  couid  only  re:.,uit  in  further  bureau  aggiandizement 
serving  a  futile  puipose. 
i       No  further  studies,  research,  or  Investtcatlons  are  neccs.sary  In 
the  .solution  of  this  problem.    The  time  for  action  has  come.     We 
j    believe  the  Mundt  bill  ( H.  R.  7971)    to  be  the  only  bill  now  before 
I    Coacross    which    offers    any   plan    for    a   remedy    especially    since    It 
j    vests  authority  In  the  United  States  Army  engineers,  which  is  the 
only  action-consclous  Federal  agency  as  applied  to  the  correction 
cf  water  pollution.     We  urge  your  support  of  H.  R.  7971  in  every 
way  pa>*sible 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  C.  Connor.  Jr., 
CorrespoTuiing  Secretary. 


British  Mail  Seizures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2S.  1940 

Mr.  THILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  recent  weeks  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  tx:come  rather  incensed  over  British  inter- 
ference with  American  ships  and  mails.  It  i5  another  dem- 
onstration of  the  action  of  all  belligerents  who  will  do  prac- 
tically anything  to  strangle  their  foe. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  written  letters  of  protest  to 
me  regarding  Great  Britain's  actions,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  reported  seiztire  of  2,600  pounds  cf  letters  at 
bayonet  point  from  a  Pan  American  Airways  clipper  at  Ber- 
muda on  January  18,  1940. 

The  following  news  article  appeared  in  the  February  22 
Issue  of  the  Washington  'D.  C.)  Post.  Similar  news  articles 
appeared  in  practically  every  daily  newspaper  throughout 
the  country: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  February'  22.  1940] 

Bayonets  Usfd  To  Hait  Clipper  Mail — Censors  in  BraMtJDA  Invoked 

ALsr:nes  When  Plane  Captain  Resisted  Search 

New  York,  February  21  — Tlie  British  began  censorship  of  United 

States  air  mails  at  Bermuda  oa  January  18  by  seizing  2,600  pounds 
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of  letters  from  a  Pun  American  Airways  clipper  at  bayonet  point. 
It  was  learned  tonight. 

Capt.  Charles  A.  Lcrber.  of  Baltimore,  in  command  of  the  flying 
boat  plying  between  the  United  Slates  and  Lisbon  v:a  Bermuda,  not 
only  ordered  British  censoiship  oflBcials  off  his  craft  but  also  refused 
to  surrender  the  mall  until  the  British  made  a  show  of  armed  force. 

The  Incident  is  only  part  of  the  story  of  censorbhip  in  the  Brltlsla 
cclcny,  which  has  been  cloaked  in  official  silence  for  more  than  a 
montii. 

COLONT    CENSORS    NEWS 

P.TH  American  Airways,  with  head  offices  here,  declined  comment 
when  informed  that  a  witness  to  the  Incident  had  agreed  to  tell 
the  story  for  publication. 

Unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  details  of  the 
censorship  set-up  at  Bermuda,  together  with  the  story  of  the 
original  seizure.  News  itself  is  subject  to  censorship  In  the  British 
colony  because  the  Government  controls  all  commercial  communi- 
cation. 

On  January  18  Captain  Lorber  landed  adjncent  to  Darrells 
Island.  Pan  American  Airways"  Bermuda  base,  and  pulled  up  to  the 
dock  where  his  passengers  disembarked. 

CAPTAIN    STANDS   GROUND 

A  Staff  of  British  censers  came  aboard. 

"Captain  Lorber,"  said  their  spokesman.  "We  are  going  to  remove 
your  mail." 

Lorber  protested,  "You  can't  do  that.  This  Is  a  United  States 
vessel." 

"Yes.  we  can."  was  the  rejoinder.     "You  are  in  Bermuda  waters  " 

Lorber.  a  veteran  of  the  company's  traus-PaclGc  run,  stood  his 
ground. 

'The  only  person  I  will  allow  on  this  aircraft."  he  said,  "is  the  port 
doctor,  according  to  cu.'^tom.  Ill  do  everything  In  my  power  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  that  mail." 

Tliereupon  he  ordered  the  censorship  staff  a"=hore 

As  his  visitors  walked  off  the  craft  their  spokesman  blew  a 
whmtle.  A  launch,  containing  a  group  of  British  marines,  pvit  out 
from  shore  As  they  came  alongside  Lorber  saw  each  man  carried 
a  rifle  with  fi.xed  bayonet. 

Lorber  mounted  the  stairway  leading  to  the  flleht  deck. 

Tiie  marine.s  clambered  up  on  the  plane's  hydrostabll:zer.  entered 
the  doorway  above  it,  and  followed  the  captain  to  that  deck,  where 
the  mail  bai;s  were  stowed. 

Lorber  pianced  at  the  show  of  force. 

"The  situation,"  he  said,  "now  is  obviously  out  of  my  hands. 
May  I  trouble  you  for  a  riceipt  for  this  mall?" 

Once  ashore,  Lorber  wrote  a  formal  protest  against  the  seizure. 
eigned  by  him  and  by  George  Wardman,  Pan  American  Airways' 
Bermuda  representative. 

Th?  censors  removed  half  of  the  5,200  pounds  of  mail,  a  record 
load  for  the  castbound  ciossing.  Retained  for  ccnscrtng  were  all 
letters  not  addressed  to  England  or  France  Included  among  the 
mail  censored  wtre  letters  destined  for  Germany.  Italy,  Sweden, 
Portugal,  the  Azores,  and  other  points. 

Clipper  mail  leads  have  decreased  steadily  since  the  censorship 
at  Bermuda,  the  only  point  at  which  the  British  can  censor  clipper 
mail,  was  established.  Westbound  as  well  as  eastbound  letters  are 
removed  regularly  by  the  censors. 

No  clash  of  authority  has  occurred  since  the  first  day.  The 
censors  are  given  a  free  hand,  and  the  American  Government  lias 
Stipulated  that  certain  classes  of  postal  merchandise,  to  which  the 
censors  might  object,  cannot  be  consigned  to  Europe  by  clipper. 

The  censorship  is  so  com.plete  that  passengers  arriving  in  Ber- 
muda with  empty  envelof)es  for  air  mail  "covers"  carrying  Bermuda 
stamps  for  mailing  to  the  United  States  are  required  to  open  them 
for  examination. 

In  response  to  the  request  cf  some  of  my  constituents  I 
wrote  to  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  pro- 
testing British  interference  with  American  ships  and  mails. 
Under  date  of  February  23,  Secretary  Hull  addressed  a  reply 
to  m.y  letter,  as  follows: 

Department   of  State. 

I  Washington,  February  23,  1940. 

The  Honorable  Lrwis  D  Thill. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  De^\r  Mr.  Thill:  I  have  received  j-our  letter  of  February  20, 
1940,  in  which  you  refer  to  protests  which  you  have  received  from 
your  constituents  regarding  British  Interference  with  American 
Bhlps  and  mails.  You  express  the  hope  that  this  Department  is 
vigorously  protesting  such  interference  and  will  continue  to  keep 
American  rights  Inviolate. 

I  want  to  th.-ink  you  for  your  Intc^rest  In  these  matters  and  to 
assure  you  that  the  Department  is  following  most  closely  all  de- 
velopments in  connection  with  the  European  war  in  which  Ameri- 
can interests  are  m  any  way  involved.  As  you  may  know,  protests 
Lave  been  addre-'^sed  to  the  British  and  French  Governments 
against  their  lnt*cj££,j^cc  with  American  ships  and  cargoes  and 
mails.  As  cf  possTblenaerest  to  you.  I  enclose  copies  of  press 
releases  containing  the  terls  of  certain  cf  these  protects  and  also  the 
text  of  the  Britisii  reply  regarding  the  mails  question.  All  of  these 
questions  are  continuing  to  receive  ovu-  most  carefvil  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  KtJLL. 
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During  the  last  few  days  the  daily  newspapers  carried  a 
story  to  the  effect  that  the  Pan  American  Airways  clipper 
plane  wculd  omit  Bermuda  as  a  stopping  point.  Thus  one  cf 
the  sore  spots  of  British  censonship  would  be  removed. 

If  the  present  war  continues  for  some  time  to  come — and 
as  is  most  likely  it  will  increase  in  fury  and  vicicusness  as  time 
goes  on — there  will  arise  many  instances  where  so-called 
American  rights  will  be  violated.  Under  such  circumstances, 
what  can  be  done?  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  go  to  war 
with  the  nation  that  cfTends  us.  Perhaps  all  we  can  do  is  to 
withdraw  frcm  such  offending  nation  any  privileges  and 
courtesies  which  she  receives  from  tliis  country. 

Perhaps  further  insults  to  American  rights  by  the  belliger- 
ents will  serve  to  cool  the  ardor  of  those  Americans  who 
permit  emotionalism  to  overcome  reason  and  urge  the  United 
States  to  take  sides  in  the  present  war. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  under 
date  of  February  23,  1940.  capably  discusses  British  seizure  of 
American  mail: 

(From  the   Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  23.   1940] 

ERmSH    MAIL   EEIZCRES 

Seizing  American  mall  at  Bermuda  at  the  point  of  bayonets 
naturally  makes  American  hackles  rise.  If  it  had  been  done  to  a 
British  plane  by  a  belligerent  which  wanted  British  sympathy,  talk 
would  have  been  heard  In  London  of  the  British  Navy. 

An  explanation  from  Lcndon  sources  that  the  Bermuda  Incident 
was  due  to  "a  conflict  of  personalities"  Isn't  very  soothing,  either. 
A  way  to  have  avoided  that  would  have  been  an  underatanding  witti 
Washlngto.n  about  what  measures  would  be  taken. 

Obviously.  Captain  Lcrber  had  not  sailed  with  Instructions  from 
our  State  Department  to  deliver  the  mail  if  the  British  authorities 
demanded  it.  To  do  so  without  waiting  until  force  was  invoked 
ml^ht  have  waived  American  rights. 

Again  it  must  be  said  that  the  British  adopt  undiplomatic.  Irri- 
tating methods  for  a  country  which  wants  our  sympathy  and  aid 
and.  short  of  military  aid,  Is  getting  a  good  deal  that  it  needs  from 
the  United  States. 

We  are  not  going  to  war  over  these  incidents.  But  that  Is  a  long 
way  from  saying  we  are  ready  to  stand  for  everything  .short  of  open 
attack  on  u«.  Various  Senators  express  different  degrees  of  re- 
sentment. Senator  PrriMAN  admits  a  right  to  search  cur  ships 
voluntarily  entering  belligerent  ports,  as  the  airplane  did  in  stop- 
ping at  Bermud.T.  brtt  draws  the  line  agnirst  forcing  our  vessels 
into  such  ports  for  examination.  Senator  Clark  of  Missouri  has  a 
bill  to  prohibit  our  planes  from  stopping  at  Bermuda. 

S?cretarv  Hull  h:!*:  htntpd  we  might  omit  Bermuda  from  the 
route  of  the  trans- Atlantic  planes.  Apparently  the  decision  will 
t'.irn  en  hew  valuable  the  Bermuda  stop  is,  whether  in  improving 
the  course  or  in  business  we  pick  up  there. 

Clearly,  there  should  be  more  definite  explanation  by  the  admin- 
istration, from  the  President  or  the  State  Department,  of  what 
American  rights  are  and  what  Is  being  done  to  preserve  them.  The 
Prfsident  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  support  for  a  President's  course. 

The  cr>-  in  the  World  War  was.  'Stand  behind  the  President." 
Indeed,  it  was  overdone  then.  President  Wilson  had  not  enough 
Indication  of  American  sentiment.  Today  the  situation  Is  reversed 
and  the  country  has  not  enough  understanding  of  its  Government's 
policy. 

In  the  meantime  British  blundering  and  our  Indignation  may 
have  a  s.lvcr  lining.  At  the  least  it  is  a  definite  check  on  those 
ovcreager  Americans  who  think  we  ought  to  hasten  to  take  sides 
In  these  wars  we  bad  no  say  about  starting. 


Privileges  of  Being  an  American 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WcdTiesday,  February  28,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HAROLD  E.  COCKLET 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  banquet  given  by  the  World  War 
Memorial  Association  of  Palmyra  at  which  Harold  E.  Cockley 
made  a  short  address.  It  struck  me  as  being  one  of  the  most 
excellent  expositions  of  why  we  should  be  proud  and  happy 
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from  life 


And  this  lcs:on  is  as  It  should  be.  according  to  James    f   federally  to  regulate  specifically  the  great  corporntlona,  the  Na- 
if    T  i'>P     .Stntes     rTnvA    Incf    rin-htQ     in     t>ir»    f^wiliit  trtn     nf     fHp  tlOT'tnl     rinvfrnr»Tnnf     >*\qc     Hr,r,n     HniTTcr     <f«    cl-»nro    fn     \et>f*r\     intorf     tV^p 
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to  be  American  citizens  that  I  have  ever  heard.    Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  the  address  follows: 

Comrades  of  the  Amrrlcan  Lcsricn.  feUow  members  of  the  Memorial 
Ass  cation.  honorfeU  guest*,   aad  ail  o\ir   Ineuds.  greetings  and   a 

cordial  welcome.  ,  *     twi     ^  ,_ 

OTicf  aRaln  It  Is  my  happy  privilege  to  welcome  you  to  this  our 
seventh  annual  banquet.  Not  only  do  I  con.sider  It  a  prlvi.eiTe  to 
grtjet  you  In  this  manner— It  is  more  of  a  privilege  to  associate  with 
you  and  be  one  of  you. 

It  really  is  a  prlvllPt^e  for  all  cf  us  to  aps°mblp  here  on  this 
oceaslon  We  didn't  have  to  afk  anvonp  If  we  could  come  What 
we  say  and  do  here  as  long  as  we  are  orderly  is  pretty  much  our  own 

^e*^l'  seem  to  take  a  lot  for  granted  and  seldom  realize  Jurt  how 
many  prlvUepes  we  actually  do  have.  We  live  In  good,  well-kept 
homes  comfortably  furnished  with  all  conveniences,  wear  good 
clothes  and  we  think  nothing  cf  It.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  criri 
which  we  use  every  day.  CXcaslonally  >*«-'  P'an  pleasure  trips  of 
four  cr  five  hundred  miles,  we  need  not  secure  permits  or  submit 
to   being   searched    at    boimdary   or   State   hues;    we   come   and   go 

pretty  much  as  we  please. 

We  s.t  at  our  radios,  tune  in  any  station  we  desire,  far  or  near. 
Our  Covemm^-nt  docs  not  tell  us  what  we  can  liPtcn  to.  or  shou'.d 
we  differ  or  disagree  with  any  of  their  cimmentatcrs  on  any  par- 
ticular issue  we  are  not  censured  We  discuss  the  matier  anicng 
ourselve-?  and  we  have  the  right  to  let  them  knew  our  views  on  It. 

We  have  the  privUlge  of  Joining  civic,  social,  and  fraterral  or-anl- 
rations  We  have  the  Influence  of  flne  churches  of  all  denomlna- 
ticn.s.  And  whether  we  go  to  church  or  not  you  and  I  would  not 
want  to  live  In  a  community  without  them. 

V.'e  have  all  type-*  of  recreations  Have  acce.«w  to  good  literature, 
by  which  we  can  keep  active,  alert,  and  healthy  minds. 

Our  children  attend  modernly  equipped  schools,  and  we  have  the 
a.ssurance  that  they  are  receiving  every  advantage.  We  have  clinics 
to  safeguard  their  health  and  teachers  In  whom  we  have  the  utmost 
confidence,  for  most  of  them  we  know  personally. 

Some  of  you  here  tonlcht  have  children  In  universities  or  higher 
institutions  of  learninK.  Iree  to  select  or  take  up  any  course  that 
they  see  fit  without  fear  of  persecution  from  state  or  any  so-caUcd 
political  groups.  How  different  the  picture  in  a  country  whore  a 
certain  dictator  holds  sway.  Probably  some  of  you  have  read  of  the 
purge  of  Czech  students;  of  the  ruthless  arrest  of  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women,  and  the  cold-blocded  execution  of  seme  of  them 
by  a  flrlng  squad  In  full  view  of  hundreds  of  their  cla.ssmates.  And 
all  because  of  their  resentment  of  the  political  control  of  their  state. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  enViSapo  the  brutality  of  an  act  like  this 
among  civilized  people,  but  It  actually  occurred  Just  a  few  months 
ago  In  the  city  of  Prague. 

Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago  we  celebrated  Christmas.  We  deco- 
rated otir  homes,  cur  streets,  with  a  gorgeous  display  of  lights  every- 
where and  all  around  u.s  permeated  the  spirit  of  good  will.  I 
wonder  If  any  of  us  thought  of  Christmas  elsc-;vherc — of  an  un- 
fortunate people  In  the  hmd  where  another  dictator,  mad  with 
power,  persecuting,  trj-ing  to  stamp  out  even  the  name  of  Christmas, 
and  all  that  Christmas  stands  for. 

Thtsf  are  Just  a  few  of  Uie  many  prhileges  that  you  and  I  enjoy 
In  our  everyday  life  You  may  wonder  why  I  m.ention  them  h-re 
this  evening.  Well  sometimes  it  does  a  fellow  good  to  do  a  little 
checking  up  with  himself  to  find  cut  Just  how  fcrtunate  we  really 
are  And  especially  Is  this  true  to  those  of  us  who  reside  here  in 
the  Lebanon  V.nlley  We  are  n  much-prlvllcged  people.  And  ?o  we 
n'.<semble  here  tcn:ght.  approximately  500  of  tis.  for  a  good  sociable 
time  Some  of  you  have  grown  up  together,  been  friends  and  closely 
Bssool.-ited  with  each  othtr  since  boyhood  and  youth.  Seme  cf  ycu 
have  become  friends,  and.  I  am  happy  to  say.  through  the  medium 
cf  th*»  organlzatirn  Friends  and  friendship*;  that  we  are  going 
to  appreciate  more  and  more  as  the  years  pass  by. 

We  have  prepared  a  program  for  you  here  tonight  that  I  am  stire 
will  prove  interestlnc:.  Insplrirg.  and  entortnining.  I  would  like 
to  see  a'l  of  you  enter  Into  the  ."plrlt  of  the  occasion,  and  to  see 
coi.-iradeshlp  and  all-around  good  fellowslilp  prevail  the  entire 
evening. 

Russians  Attack  Upon  Finland  Justifies  Aid  to 

Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REtTwESEXTATlVES 
Tuesday.  February  27,  1940 
Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mi.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  now  cons'.drring  a  bill  which,  we  are  told,  will  make 
It  possible  to  render  aid  to  the  little  Finnish  Republic.     On 
various  occasions  I  have  made  my  position  clear.     I  favor 
aid  to  Finland  because  Finland  is  fighting  to  preserve  the 


ideals  of  western  civUization.  Finland  was  attacked  by 
Ru-.^ia.  There  is  no  more  heroic  story  than  the  defense 
which  this  republic  has  made  against  overpowering  odds. 
It  is  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and.  in  my 
opinion  when  history  is  written,  the  record  of  the  brave 
stand  taken  by  the  Finnish  people  wiU  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  great  landmarks  for  all  time. 

The  Russian  communistic  government  made  its  attack  on 
Finland  last  October.  Tliat  event  meant  more  than  just  ona 
powerlul.  brutal  nation  trampUn?  upon  the  rights  of  a  small 
nation.  It  meant  that  the  Russian  communistic  government 
had  started  on  its  way  for  world  domination.  The  Russian 
Communists  are  opposed  to  r.'ligion  and  to  freedom  in  govern- 
ment. Tliey  rule  by  tyranny  and  fear.  The  average  indi- 
vidual has  no  rights  which  they  are  bound  to  respect.  Fin- 
land is  fighting  against  these  tyrannical  ideas  and  ideals, 
wiiich  are  contrary  to  our  form  of  government  and  to  the 
princ:pies  of  Christianity. 

I  do  not  believe  any  argument  can  be  made  against  help 
for  Finland  at  this  time,  unless  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
communism,  and  unless  you  want  to  see  that  form  of  civiliza- 
tion take  its  place  as  the  dominant  factor  in  the  years  that 
are  to  come.  Consequently  I  favor  aid  to  Finland,  and  I  do 
not  care  if  you  call  it  a  loan  or  a  donation,  or  whether  mate- 
rials that  will  help  Finland  win  the  war  are  sent  from  this 
Republic  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Finland. 
I  regret  that  this  Government  has  not  moved  more  rapidly. 
because  time  is  an  element,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  not  be 
said  in  the  future  that  we  delayed  aid  until  it  was  too  late. 

We  should  take  another  step  and  we  should  do  it  for  our 
own  preservation  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  anticommunis- 
tic  governments  throughout  the  world. 

We  should  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia,  and 
there  should  be  an  embargo  against  the  shipment  to  that 
country  of  any  materials  from  the  United  States  which 
Russia  can  use  to  further  her  attacks  upon  the  small  nations 
of  the  world. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  action  may  be  taken  today  and 
the  world  notified  that  the  United  States  intends  to  aid  in 
every  way  possible  the  .small  countries  which  are  In  tha 
pathway  of  communistic  Russia. 


•^States'  Rights"  and  the  Rights  of  the  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OF    ILLI.N'OIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  28.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  T.  V.  SMITH,  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  SMITH  cf  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  an  article  of  mine  published  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  magazine  entitled  "State  Government. " 
This  is  an  organ  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  itself 
a  clearing  hcuse  of  the  major  State  ofScials  of  our  Federal 
Republic. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

St.*TES'  RTCHTS   .fND  THE  RIGHTS   OF  THE  ST.^TES POWER   COMES   Ff.OM 

Influemce,  Lnflvence  Comes  From  CoaiprrrtNCE,  not  Complaint 
(By  Hon.  T.  V.  Smith) 

"If  •  •  •  the  pecple  should  in  the  future,  become  mora 
partial  to  the  Federal  than  to  the  State  Governments,  the  chuncs 
can  only  resxilt  from  such  manifest  and  Irresistible  proofs  of  better 
administration,  as  will  overcome  all  their  antecedent  propensities, 
and  In  that  case  the  people  ought  not  surely  to  be  precluded  from 
eiving  most  cf  their  confidence,  where  they  may  discover  It  most 
due     •      •      •." — James  Madison. 

Insofar  as  States  are  power  organizations,  their  rights  are  deter- 
mined not  by  dogma  but  by  prowess.    This  much  have  we  learned 
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throim  Into  Arkansas.     She  burn  out  In  constemat'.on,  which  I 
believe  all  of  u«  can  undersUnd  through  our  smiles:  •Qh.  net  that. 


:**      *#      «r/-kit      tVi  rt  \Xt 


One  of  the  mo.st  important  Is.'nacs  the  country  faces  Is  statlsm. 
sociiUifm.  communism.  Government  ownership,  or  whatever  you 
TvUh   tr\  fill   It       Xnv  r.t  thpm  mrHH-s  the  ve.sture  of  all  Dower  in  a 
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from  Ufc  And  this  Icscon  Is  as  It  should  be.  according  to  James 
MadiFon.  If  the  States  have  lost  rights  in  the  evolution  of  the 
American  constllutional  system,  hawking  aloud  the  ancient  dogma 
of  "States'  rlchts"  docs  little  to  recover  what  Is  lost.  It  only  adds 
the  ehame  of  self-pity  to  the  fact  of  diminished  competence. 

X 

Indeed  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  dogma  of  "States'  rlght.s"  Is 
ever  r-ni-sod  imtil  it  Is  too  late  for  the  cry  to  help  maintain  tha 
genuine  rights  of  States.  At  any  rate,  He,;el.  the  phllo-sopher  of 
State  power,  has  left  lis  a  provocative,  even  if  dark  ."^aylng  to  that 
effect  The  Owl  cf  Minerva,  as  he  put  It,  never  takes  flight  until 
thp  Fhadcs  cf  night  are  falling.  That  means.  I  suppose,  that  many 
politicians  have  a  way  of  locking  the  door  only  after  the  horse  is 
stolen.  Le.«is  colloquially.  It  seems  to  mean  that  self -consciousness 
Is  the  symbol  of  diminished  power,  and  that  a  cry  for  rights  is  a 
confc.^ion  of  weakness. 

It  rfppf  art  indeed  that  when  New  England  long  ago  talked  bl<T 
about  "States'  rights."  the  talk  was,  a.«  we  now  see,  a  confession  of 
weakness.  Tall  talk  was  trying  to  substitute  for  inefficient  com- 
petition. When  the  talk  migrated  to  the  South  and  crystallised  as 
a  sacred  dogma.  It  betokened,  as  we  now  see,  an  liiferior  labor  sys- 
tem and  a  state  of  mind  closely  approaching  self-pity.  Whatever 
power  States  have  lost,  cr  do  lose,  has  Its  cause  obscured  rather 
than  clarlfled  by  reassertions  of  Euch  dogma. 

Beyond  the  hue  and  cry  of  certain  aspirants  to  the  pedestal  of 
statesmanship,  however.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  how  much  power 
the  States  have  actually  lost.  If  they  have  lost,  and  lost  heavily. 
It  Is  due  chiefly  to  the  reason  assigned  by  Madison,  as  quoted  In 
our  preview.  If  rights  have  been  lost  and  it  Is  desired  to  recover 
them,  the  way  is  clear — Increase  efflclency  In  competition  with  the 
Federal  Government.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  little  can  be  done 
to  implement  the  plaint  of  the  States.  In  the  clinches  of  history, 
contemporary  as  well  as  pa:>t,  competence  counts  for  a  thou-^and- 
fold  more  than  complaint.  The  States  may  Indeed  in  sovereignty 
be  as  bad  off  today  as  some  of  them  pretend.  What  of  rights  they 
have  lost,  however,  have  been  compensated  for  In  privileges  gained. 
Thnt  account.*  for  the  willingness  with  which  the  States  have  lost 
wliat  they  have  lost,  especially  during  t'ne  depre.sslon  years.  There 
certainly  has  been  no  snatching  of  power  from  them:  there  has.  to 
the  contrary,  been  m.uch  beseeching  on  their  part  for  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  the  numerous  benefits  offered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  There  .seems  relatively  little  ground  for  fear  or  even 
for  disccuragement  at  the  course  of  our  recent  history  In  this 
regard. 
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For,  truth  to  tell,  the  States  ought  not  primarily  to  be  power 
units,  anyhow:  and  so  they  do  not  Justly  and  wisely  feel  as  dead 
less  some  compensated  loss  of  power.  Much  Influcnre  remains, 
after  whatever  power  they  may  have  lost.  Take  the  ii:fluence,  for 
Instance,  that  comes  from  their  being  the  training  ground  for 
national  statesmanship.  It  Is  no  news  to  students  of  government 
that  more  than  one-third  of  our  present  Members  of  Congress  have 
had  their  early  training  In  State  legislatures.  One-half  of  the 
Supreme  Court  throughout  its  history  have  come  up  through  ofiSial 
State  training.  Nearly  half  of  all  Cabinet  members  from  the  begin- 
ning cf  the  Rrpubiic  have  held  State  jobs  before  reaching  national 
eminence  More  than  7.000  cf  our  fellow  citizens  learn  each  year 
anew  in  State  legislatures  the  lessons  of  tolerance,  good  sportsman- 
ship, and  democratic  leaderchip.  This  privilege  of  being  the  train- 
ing ground  for  national  responsibility  Is  an  enhancement  of  State 
influc-nce  not  to  be  deprecated  save  by  the  ignorant  or  fearful. 

But  Is  It  not  Implied  that  good  men  in  the  past  began  their 
Ecrvice  in  the  State  only  because  in  the  past  the  States  were  more 
powerful,  in  relation  to  the  National  Government,  than  they  are 
now?  Ev(n  If  we  beg  that  question,  the  moral  Is  plain:  If  power 
Is  to  catch  up  with  influence,  competence  must  take  the  place  of 
complaint.  And  this  goes  for  every  department  of  State  govern- 
ment along  the  whole  front  of  their  far-flung  enterprises. 

m 

Refusing  to  beg  the  question,  we  can  say  this  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  recent  years:  What  It  has  done  has  been  done  not 
to  destroy  the  States  but  to  save  their  solvency,  to  preserve  their 
dignity,  to  further  their  Integrity. 

Foder.al  solicitude  for  the  solvency  cf  the  States  is  no  new  thing. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  first  New  Dealer  In  this  regard.  In- 
stead of  pas.'^^ing  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  Impovcrl.shcd  original 
States.  Hamilton  boldly  proposed  that  the  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Itself  In  debt  some  fifty-five  millions,  should  assume  the 
debt  burdeii  of  the  13  States,  some  twenty-flve  millions  more 
(millions  then  looked  like  billions  now),  it  was  ruin  for  the 
Government,  shouted  all  those  who  made  it  their  business  to  fear 
their  own  fears.  So  today.  Strangely  enough,  there  was  not  much 
complaint  of  the  loss  of  "State  rights"  then,  and  not  much  now, 
from  the  shuffling  of  debts  off  shoulders  that  could  not  bear  them 
to  shoulders  that  could. 

Solvency  of  States  saved  In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  continued  Its  older  policy  of  helping  the  States  maintain 
their  dignity.  To  extend  the  power  of  the  States  beyond  the 
State  boundaries  Is  no  help  to  the  dignity  cf  the  State  Idea  in  our 
system.  And  it  Is  precisely  this  sort  of  trial  which  we  inflict  when 
we  leave  to  the  States  the  matter  of  controlling  corporations  that 
outrun  the  State  In  scope.  If  not  also  in  power.  By  Federal  control 
over  interstate  commerce  In  general  and  by  a  growmg  disposition 


federally  to  reflate  specifically  the  great  ccrporntlons,  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  been  doing  Its  share  to  keep  Intact  the 
dignity  of  the  several  States.  By  such  methods  culminating  In  the 
wa^:e  and  hour  law,  we  have  raised  a  friendly  ceiling  over  the 
States  and  laid  a  solid  floor  under  State  standards  of  Indiistrlal 
decency. 

And.  faith.  It  has  not  been  done  a  day  too  soon  for  the  dignity  of 
the  States.  They  are  quite  helpless  before  great  Interstate  monopo- 
lies that  can  migrate  from  State  to  State  like  birds  of  passage,  and 
can  even  secede  from  the  Nation,  as  the  States  are  unable  to  do. 
Moreover,  In  dealing  with  these  giants  the  States  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  being  required  by  the  Constitution  to  maintain  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  Tlie  corporations  can  be  feu- 
dallstic  or  even  totalitarian,  so  far  as  State  power  is  concerned,  to 
say  nay  to  th'  Ir  will  to  pov.er.  They  can,  and  do.  as  the  La  Follette 
committee  has  revealed,  maintain  private  police  forces  and  stock 
their  arsenals  not  only  with  gmis  and  revolvers  but  with  other 
weapons  such  as  gases. 

rv 

In  preserving  the  solvency  and  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the 
States  through  trying  days  of  readjustment,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  In  this  generation  contributed  its  share  toward  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  States  In  our  constitutional  system.  There  Is  enough 
constitutional  leeway  left  between  the  States  and  the  Nation  to 
call  our  attention  to  the  role  that  prowess  plays  even  In  constitu- 
tional evolution.  The  question  of  sovereignty  Is  always  a  practical 
as  well  as  a  theoretical  one.  How  sovereign,  for  Instance,  Is  a  State 
that  cannot  ceccde?  Certainly  It  has  only  a  middle-sized  sov- 
erelgiity.  And  It  proved  Itself  unable  thro\igh  prowess  to  selz* 
more,  when  the  war  of  disunion  failed.  Yet  States  are  not  wholly 
Lubsidlary:  for  Inside  the  sphere  of  their  own  competency  States 
carry  on  the  most  Imnortant  business  without  so  much  as  a  "by 
your  leave"  to  the  Federal  Government.  Tliat  sounds  like  at  least  a 
middle-sized  sovereignty. 

Although  they  are  never  fully  sovereign  nor  are  they  yet  wholly 
stib-idlary.  the  Staters  In  relation  to  the  Nation  present,  then,  as 
Woodrow  Wllf^on  once  remarked,  not  so  much  a  problem  of  sov- 
ereignty as  "a  question  of  Aitallty." 

Beyond  all  ejuestlrns  of  power  and  even  underlying  questions  of 
Influence,  is  the  role  which  sentiment  plays  in  furnishing  "vitality" 
and  in  maintaining  Integrity.  Sovereigns  of  at  least  our  sentiments, 
the  States  carry  on  an  unbroken  continuity  of  morale,  whatever 
may  be  at  any  given  moment  the  results  of  competitive  prowe.'^s. 
The  Increment  fluctu.ntes  from  age  to  a"e:  but  sentiment  holds 
steady  for  men  of  States  (statesmen).  I  would  not  myself  know 
what  to  do  without  my  States — my  Illinois,  the  State  of  Abraham 
Lincoln:  and  my  Texas,  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Sam  Houston,  that 
mighty  Samscn  of  the  Southwest!  Tliese  States  are  to  me,  as  yours 
must  be  to  you.  freighted  with  great  memories. 

To  have  the  solvency  and  the  dignity  of  the  States  maintained 
through,  or  even  by.  the  Federal  Government  Is  In  no  sense.  It 
seems  to  me.  to  undermine  the  Integrity  of  the  State  element  under 
our  Constitution.  So  long  as  men  are  proud  c,f  their  States,  the 
essential  influence  of  the  States  remains.  Tliough  Virginia  may 
not  be  pregnant  this  year,  as  S?nator  Glass  recently  remarked,  she 
remains,  nevertheless,  the  Old  Dominion  and  the  mother  of  Presi- 
dents. Sentiment  Is  the  true  savior  of  States  as  regards  their  Inner 
Integrity.  This  preserved,  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not 
jiccept  with  equanimity  as  one  of  the  facts  of  fortune  any  changing 
status  cf  power  which  differential  prowess  may  yield  at  any  given 
time  as  between  the  several  States,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

V 

The  council  of  State  governments  seems  to  me  to  have  been  going 
at  the  matier  In  exactly  the  right  spirit  and  manner.  Judicially 
and  realistically.  It  has  seen  that  the  status  of  the  States  is  not  a 
matter  to  Justify  hysteria,  nor  one  to  be  bettered  by  plaintive  appeal 
to  any  dogmas,  however  ancient  or  secticnally  sacrosanct.  It  has 
kept  to  the  fore,  however,  the  problem  of  the  States.  It  has  sought 
to  keep  alive  the  pride  of  States  In  meeting  their  own  Internal 
problems.  And  It  has  sought  particularly  and  con.spicuously  to 
increase  State  competence  in  handling  the  multitude  of  problems 
that  continually  arise   In  the  no  mans  land   between  States. 

All  the  Nation  now  knows,  through  the  warning  sounded  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  how  serious  is  the  movement 
Increasing  barriers  to  commerce  between  the  States.  Remedial 
work  In  this  and  other  danger  zones  Is  being  furthered  through 
the  Instrumentality  of  the  council.  This  problem  of  near  tariffs 
and  other  serious  State  and  Interstate  problems  will  In  the  long 
run  require  further  extension  of  Federal  power  or  they  will  beget 
a  new  efficiency  of  action  In  and  between  the  States.  What  has 
to  be  done  will  be  done — and  done  in  the  long  run  by  the  ngency 
that  does  It  with  the  least  expen.se  and  friction.  The  Council  of 
State  Governments  Is  determined  that  the  question  cf  differential 
expense  and  frictiora  Is  not  to  be  settled  by  negligence  or  default. 
That  Is  clearly  right.  That  assured,  we  may  all,  whether  as  State 
or  as  Federal  officials,  accept  with  composure  the  results  of  a 
competition  of  merit  between  State  and  Federal  units. 

VI 

But  let  me  close  with  a  touching  story  of  State  loyalty.  A  Mis- 
souri woman  living  in  the  little  neck  which  runs  down  Into  what 
might  well  have  been  Arkansas,  was  told  by  a  traveler — perhaps  it 
was  the  Arkansas  Traveler — that  her  part  of  Missouri  was  to  be 
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occasion  for  special  rejoicing,  because  we  are  paying  tribute  to  a 
Rreat  Court  and  to  a  group  of  men  who  for  many  years  have  de- 
voted themselves  faithfully  to  dolniz  Justice  and  aie.  in  the  finest 
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thrown  Into  Arkansas.  She  bum  out  In  conKtemat'on.  which  I 
believe  all  of  u»  can  understand  through  our  smiles:  ■'Oh.  net  that, 
■It.  oh  nol  Not  that!  Wed  all  die  of  chills  pnd  fever  If  you  threw 
ua  into  Arkansas !"  And  who  can  say  thnt  Mis^ourians  wouldn't — 
wouldn't.  I  mean,  die  of  imaginative  chilLi.  of  emotional  fever? 
Arkansas,  on  the  other  hide,  may  be  a  poor  State  to  us  Ignorant 
ftlkns.  but  you  may  bet  your  last  dollar  that  her  2.000.000  citizens 
love  her 

I'm  willing  to  moke  that  the  test  of  my  temperature  about  the 
health  of  our  Statra  III  not  despair  of  o-ir  State  Fystom  so  long  as 
one  person  can  be  found  who'll  speak  up  like  that  fL;r  ArkansaA.  Do 
I  hear  one?  Ont?  Why.  I  hear  a  SUite  full.  Such  devotion  may 
not  adU  lip  to  "Slates  rights"  but  as  fulfilled  In  practice  this  devo- 
tion dots  spell  cut  the  present  effective  rights  of  the  Stales.  If 
these  be  not  enoui;h  to  satisfy  Arkansas  there  remains  revolution — 
or  leas  dramatic  but  more  fru'tful  recourse  to  the  evolution  of 
•upenor  competence  In  augmenting  the  benefits  and  diminishing 
tiie  burdeiis  of  our  ccmmcn  life. 


Seeds  Arc  Sprouting  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYxMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OK    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  28,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TIIF  PHELBYVII.LE    (IND.)    REPUBLICtVN  OF 

FEBRUARY  ;:t3.   1910 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speakrr.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remark-s  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  very  carefully  written 
and  timely  editorial  ap[>rar!nn:  in  the  Shoibyville  Republican, 
of  Shoibyville.  Ind.,  on  the  26:h  day  of  February  1940,  which 
editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Shclbyvllle  (Ind.)   Republican  of  February  26.  1940] 

SEEDS   ARE   SPROUTING    HEXE 

Oov  Charlea  A  Sprague.  of  Oregon,  recently  wrote  letters  to  the 
States  ccnqresslonal  delegation.  In  which  lie  expressed  his  dis- 
turbance at  the  mounting  encroachment  of  Federal  agencies  in 
local    admlnl.stratJon. 

He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  admtnl.stratlon  of  the  Social 
Se<n;r!ty  Act  which,  he  said.  "Is  a  very  grave  threat  to  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operations  within  this  State."  He  concluded:  "I 
am  further  concerned  because  cf  the  threat  to  extend  this  Federal 
authority  over  other  departments *of  State  government  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  makes  any  contribution.  This  would  in- 
clude roads  and  hlnhwnys.  county  a,3'ricultural  apeuts.  vocational 
education    public  health,  reclamation,  and  other  departments." 

Tlu»  whole  trend  of  legislation  In  recent  years  has  bten  toward 
the  b\ireaucratlc  centralization  of  Federal  authority,  at  the  expense 
cf  States'  rights  and  Kxral  goverimient^-  Blanket  rules  laid  down 
In  WaiJiingicu  arc  automatically  applied  to  the  entire  country. 
Ignoring  local  need?,  wlshe?.  and  problems.  Expanding  Federal 
Government  has  b^'Come  a  dcfluite  threat  to  the  ananciul  well-being 
of  the  States. 

The  preat  Federal  electric  projects,  for  example,  tax-built,  tax- 
subsidizcd,  and  lax-free  have  seized  business  which  was  once  done 
by  highly  taxed  private  properties.  They  have  taken  milliuns  of 
doUurs  worth  of  property  cf  variou.-?  kinds,  ranging  irym  real  estate 
to  autcmcbiles.  off  tiie  tax  rolls.  By  their  very  existence  these  Gov- 
ernment pets  have  prt>vented  private  enterprise  from  expanding  and 
creating  new  taxable  property.  S)  serious  has  this  become  that  In 
the  T.  V.  A  area  State  cffldals  have  asked  Congress  to  make  up  the 
teuvy  tax  losses  that  have  followed  socia'lzaticn  of  the  private 
power  business  in  that  area.  These  pleas  seem  futile — Government 
does  not  tax  Itself. 

The  menace  of  bureaucracy  Is  faced  by  the  people  cf  this  coun- 
try. It  is  the  forerunner  of  stale  '^i  cialism.  In  Oregon,  the  Slate's 
leading  mumclpul  electric  system  r.Ii'.ed  to  take  Bonneville  power 
beci.usc  It  wculd  net  have  Its  local  power  ratts  dictated  by  Federal 
authorities,  as  well  as  because  it  could  generate  power  cheaper  than 
Bonneville  could  furnish  it.  It  h.is  since  developed  that  Bonneville 
receded  from  its  demand  to  dictate  rates,  but  its  power  was  still 
rejected.  Over  the  Nation  there  is  growing  uneasiness  at  the  rapid 
ejiteusloa  of  Federal  donunatiou  oi  locaJ  rights  and  property. 


One  of  the  most  Important  ISFUes  the  country  faces  Is  stattsm, 
socialism.  communLsm.  Government  ownership,  or  whatever  you 
wl5h  to  call  It.  Any  cf  them  means  the  vestiue  of  all  power  in  a 
centralized  government.  This  has  always  been  a  destroyer  of  liberty 
and  democracy.  We  sec  it  today  in  Eurcpes  cruel  dictatorships. 
Those  who  wish  to  Icck  can  see  the  seeds  of  it  sprouting  here. 


A  Biased  Tribunal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NORWICH    (N.   Y.)    SUN 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  a  recent  editorial  entitled  "A  Biased 
Tribunal'  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Clark,  editor  of  the  Norwich  Sun, 
Norwich,  N.  Y.: 

[Frcm  the  Norwich  (N.  Y.>  Sun] 

A    Er*.SED    THIirCJX.XL 

Any  facts  lacking  to  complete  the  public  indictment  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  B-jaid  for  subservience  to  the  radical  philosophy  of 
C.  I.  O.  are  furi.i.^hed  in  testimony  before  the  House  conAnilttee 
Investigating  the  Board. 

The  latest  admission  relates  to  an  Informal  but  effective  hock-up 
between  the  Labor  Board  and  the  R.  F.  C,  whereby  corporations 
a.';king  fcr  Gcvtrn.ment  loans  were  obliged  to  wait  because  the 
would-be  borrowers  hcd  been  accused  of  unfair  labor  practices. 
This  amounts  to  Ualng  public  funds,  provided  by  taxation,  to  com- 
pel employers  to  adopt  toward  their  workers  a  course  prescribed  by 
the  Labor  Board. 

ThCie  emplcj-ers  had  not  been  found  gUilty  of  unlawful  labor 
practices.  It  was  merely  that  accu-atlons  had  been  filed.  Their 
guilt  or  Innocence  was  not  a  consideration.  They  were  suspect,  and 
that  was  encueh. 

Testimony  before  the  Hotise  committee  revealed  the  existence  cf 
an  agreement  between  the  Libcr  Board  and  the  R  F.  C  touching 
this  point.  Even  If  the  aj.'.recment  on  its  face  is  defensible,  the  use 
made  of  It  by  the  Board  is  net. 

It  will  be  agreed  that  the  Government  should  refuse  loans  to 
anyone  whose  solvency  Is  questionable.  A  violator  of  law  is  entitled 
to  no  favors.  But  the  Labor  Board  used  its  power  to  hold  back 
loans  to  f\rtns  which  had  not  even  been  tried  for  a  violation,  and 
whos?  solvency  wa.c  not  in  question. 

This  Is  a  high-handed  procedure.  It  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  theory  that  the  Labor  Board.  In  an  excess  cf  zeal  for  the  radical 
policies  of  the  C.  I.  O..  Is  always  ready  to  u.=e  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government — of  which  the  Board  Is  an  Infinitesimal 
part — to  coerce  employers  who  refuse  to  bow  to  Us  autocratic  de- 
mands. If  there  Is  any  Justice  In  this,  the  dictionaries  need  to 
change  their  definltlo.i  of  the  word. 

How  the  ofScial  mind  works  at  Board  headquarters  was  amusingly 
revealed  in  testimony  on  Wednesday.  Robert  Condon,  an  attorney 
performing  "legl.<;latlve  work."  was  shown  to  have  labeled  one  of 
his  cfSce  files  "potential  A.  F.  of  L.  beefs  "  and  another  "A.  F.  of  L. 
squawks."  Condon  tcld  the  committee  that  he  would  not  have 
used  such  labels  had  he  known  they  were  to  become  public. 

It  might  pas.s  as  merely  a  Joke  were  the  records  of  the  Board  not 
so  replete  with  evidence  that  in  the  thinking  which  pievails  In  the 
Labor  Board  any  complaint  the  A.  F.  of  L.  makes  is  either  a  "beef 
or  a  "Fqiiawk.  "  Only  when  th?  C.  I.  O.  makes  demands  are  they 
accepted  as  if  written  on  the  tablets  of  eternal  truth. 

Other  testimony  given  the  House  committee  this  week  Indicates 
that  members  of  the  Labor  Board  carried  on  an  active  campaign  to 
fcriru;  witnesses  before  Congress  who  would  resist  proposaLs  to  amend 
the  Wagner  Act.  made  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  other  organlz;itlons. 
Ii  the  testimony  is  true  the  Bor^rd  did  not  hesitate  to  use  tax- 
payers' money  to  lobby  against  legislation  which  would  curb  the 
Board's  autocratic  power. 

The  Wasjncr  Act  should  be  amended  to  make  It  fair  to  employers. 
Two  of  the  present  Board  personnel.  Chairman  Madden  and  Member 
Smith,  as  well  as  Secretary  Witt,  oueht  to  be  removed  from  office. 

We  have  said  this  before.  Cumulative  evidence  before  the  House 
committee  investigating  the  Board  adds  weight  to  the  suggestion. 
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btit  tho  facts  are  there  Just  the  same.     Our  experience  In  the  Great 
War   Bho\ked   that   the   Intelligence   and   native   shrewdness  of   the 

Am»rir^n    rr>i«<io    tnAfTertiinl    iYif    Yvf^t    HpvUed    fofPirn    OrOOa- 


•  tT#*r«fy(» 


discourage  cur  Government  from  giving  aid  of  any  kind  to  heroic 
Finland  In  times  of  crisis  the  expression  of  moral  resentment  be- 
comes more  than  a  rieht:  It  becomes  a  duty,  and  anv  DUblic  Dollcv 
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Some  Facts  on  the  First  World  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2S,  1940 

AR^nCLE  FROM  THE  WAREHOUSE  WORKERS'  BULLETIN 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  is  a  good 
time  to  keep  in  miiid  the  results  of  war.  May  we  always 
count  the  cost  before  taking  any  step  in  that  direction. 

The  Warehouse  Workers'  Bulletin,  the  official  pub'ication 
cf  the  Los  Angtlcs  Warehouse  Workers  Union,  of  Januaay 
26  gives  us  the  following  food  for  thought: 

|Fiom  the  Warehouse  V/orkers  Bulletin  1 
Some  Facts  on  thk  First  World  War 

I  DEATH 

Nearly  lO.OOO.OOO  soldiers  were  killed. 

C\cr  20.000.000  more  were  wounded. 

Prisoners  or  "mLssing, "  nearly  C.000,000  (about  half  of  the  "miss- 
ing" can  be  counted  as  dead). 

Famine,  disease,  and  pestilence  took  a  total  of  over  28.000.000 
people  "among  the  civil  population  alone."  according  to  the 
Swedish  statistician.  Hersch.  Influenza  alone  took  over  15.000.000 
lives. 

HOME 

Left  fatherless  as  a  result  of  the  war  were  9,000.000  children. 

War  widows  numbered  about  5.000.000. 

Some  10,000,000  were  rendered  hcwieless  due  to  the  war. 

COST 

Direct  net  money  cost  of  the  viax  for  all  belligerent  countries 
amounted  to  over  $200,000,000,000.  For  the  United  States  alone, 
during  2  years,  the  direct  cost  was  over  $22,000,000,000. 

Total  indirect  costs  (property  damage,  etc.)  amounted  to  about 
$150,000,000,000  fcr  all  countries. 

"Hie  dally  ccbt  of  the  war  in  1918  was  $224,000,000. 

PROnT 

For  every  caF^ualty  In  the  World  War  a  profit  of  50.000  marks 
(roiichly.  $12,000)  was  m.ide  by  the  capitalist  class,  according  to 
Lehmann-Ru.ssbuldt,  German  exi>ert  en  war. 

Protlts  of  le.uUng  American  corporations  ranged  from  25  percent 
to  3,000  percent  and  more  during  the  war  years. 

MILIJONAIRES 

EM^htcen  le.iding  United  States  companies  Increased  their  net 
prcflts  of  $74,650,000  for  the  period  1912-14  to  $337,000,000  for  the 
period  1916  18.  or  almost  four  and  a  half  tlmfs  the  pre-war  average. 

The  number  cf  known  millionaires  m  the  United  States  increased 
Ircm  about  7.500  in  1914  to  about  25,000  in  1918. 


The  Spirit  of  Remonstrance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  28,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  LORD  O  BRL\N 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  John  Lord  O'Brian,  delivered  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Nov.-  York  State  Bar  Association  on  JanuaiT  27,  1940: 

This  annual  function  seems  to  take  on  fresh  significance  with 
every  recurring  year.  It  exemplifies  to  many  of  us  the  spirit  cf 
toleration,  of  urbanity,  and  magnanimity  which  In  all  generations 
teems  charact«riiitic  of  English-speaking   lawyers.     Tonight   is   an 


occasion  for  special  rejoicing,  because  we  are  paying  tribute  to  a 
p.reat  Court  and  to  a  group  of  men  who  for  many  years  have  de- 
voted themselves  faithfully  to  doing  Justice  and  aie,  in  the  finest 
tense  of  the  word,  ministers  of  Jtisiice. 

If  into  the  atmosphere  of  this  happy  occasion  I  seen\  to  inject  a 
more  serious  element,  it  is  only  because  I  feel  confident  that  I 
shall  be  calling  into  the  open  thoughts  which  many  of  you  have 
long  entertained  in  the  back  of  yotir  minds.  For  no  serious- 
minded  man  in  these  days  can  reflect  upon  the  pa-'sing  events 
wltliout  being  acutely  conscious  and  apprehensive  over  the  tragic 
happenings  daily  transpiring  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East,  and 
without  trying  to  formulate  in  his  own  mind  what  should  be  his 
individual  attitude  toward  those  tragedies.  Confronted  with  the 
spectacle  cf  a  war  waged  against  all  traditional  forms  of  religion 
and  with  a  re.^urgcnce  of  brutal  oppression  and  calculated  horror  to 
an  extent  unknown  for  centuries,  some  of  us  have  become  seriously 
diEturbed  by  the  activities  of  those  leaders  of  public  opinion  who 
in  incr:'asing  numbers  are  uiglng  that  these  matters  are  no  con- 
cern of  tlie  Americans,  that  expressions  of  resentment  are  both 
lutilc  and  dangerous,  and  that  any  widespread  discussion  of  these 
happenings  might  lead  to  dangerous  states  of  emotion. 

It  is  becau.se  as  a  class  we  are  the  true  realists  that  these  matters 
have  a  special  concern  for  lawyers.  We  know  better  than  other 
men  that  willingness  to  discuss  is  the  necessary  corrohu-y  of  the 
right  of  free  speech.  When  Trevelyan  said  that,  commencing  with 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  rise  of  the  common-law  lavt-yor  v/as 
almost  as  Important  as  that  of  the  parliament  man.  he  was  thinking 
of  the  lawyers  In  every  generation  as  the  remonstrants,  the  protes- 
tants.  and  the  active  defenders  of  individual  right.  That  has  always 
been  true  of  the  lawyers  In  America.  During  the  sweeping  changes 
which  have  been  taking  place  within  the  last  10  years,  certainly  no 
group  h.is  been  more  active,  or,  may  I  say.  more  vociferous,  than 
the  lawyers.  In  all  ovu-  domestic  affairs  we  have  been  watchful, 
critical,  and  outspoken;  yet  when  it  comes  to  discussion  of  what  is 
now  going  on  abroad  we  seem  chilled  by  the  same  blanket  of  doubt 
and  moral  fog  that  affects  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens.  This 
paradox  is  the  more  puzzling  because  we  are  the  mast  realistic  of 
all  professions,  the  most  sensitive  to  invasion  of  Individual  right, 
and  in  the  piu<t  our  predecessors  have  been  the  most  resolute  and 
most  uncompronri.sing  defenders  of  that  right  to  express  opinion 
freely  and  of  the  right  of  protest,  which  are  the  essence  of  hiunan 
freedom. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  Is  undeniable  that  on  all  sides  Influences 
are  at  work  tending  to  di-scourage  full  discussion  of  those  events 
abroad  which  In  the  long  twilight  ahead  cannot  fail  to  have  a  deep 
significance  for  us. 

This  subject  is  a  delicate  one.  To  avoid  misunderstanding  may  I 
say  that  1  am  not  now  speaking  of  national  pol.cy.  or  as  an  i.sola- 
tlcnist  cr  as  an  interventionist.  Those  like  my.stlf  are  opposed  to 
America  actively  participating  in  the  wars  now  being  waged.  But 
like  the  great  majority  of  Americans,  at  present  without  articulate 
leadership,  we  arc  opposed  to  any  policy  which  would  deaden  the 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  of  tb.e  citizen,  or  which  would 
have  a  smothering  effect  upon  his  instinctive  resentment  or  dis- 
courage expression  of  his  sense  of  moral  indignation.  The  way  to 
secure  peace  and  m.ake  it  a  lasting  peace  is  to  face  frankly  and  to 
discuss  freely  disagreeable  and  tragic  realities.  To  some  of  us  It 
sccn:is  that  wo  will  make  little  progress  by  adopting  methods  of 
indirection,  by  affecting  an  attitude  cf  unconcern  or  by  countenanc- 
ing any  course  which  tends  to  obsctire  the  grave  moral  Issues  or 
encourage  our  people  into  an  attitude  of  indifference.  The  fact 
that  the  present  altitude  of  unconcern  will  weaken  and  may  destroy 
the  position  cf  American  moral  leadership  In  the  world  Is  now  a 
matter  of  much  less  concern  than  the  disastrous  effect  which  these 
teachings  wUl  have  upon  the  moral  fiber  of  the  American  people 
themselves. 

In  recent  conversations  with  leaders  of  some  of  our  great  uni- 
versities. I  was  startled  to  learn  that  a  majority  cf  our  young  col- 
lege people  seem  Indifferent  to  what  is  going  on  In  Europe,  that  many 
of  them  are  actually  convinced  that  America  was  carried  into  the 
last  war  chiefly  by  the  machinations  of  selfish  businessmen  and  by 
the  hysteria  of  a  superficial  emotion,  and  further  that  a  ntimber 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  Just  as  well  if  Germany  had  won 
the  last  war.  These  views.  If  typical,  are  disappointing  and  annoy- 
ing; but  a  better  understanding  of  histcjry  will  surely  correct  these 
ex.iggeratlcns.  Wliat  is  more  depressing  Is  that  like  many  of  their 
elders,  many  of  ih'^sc  young  people  seem  vastly  more  stirred  up  over 
Mr.  Browder  and  the  abstract  right  of  free  s])ecch  than  they  are  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  heroism  in  Finland  where  Tliermopylaes  are 
daily  being  reenacted  before  our  very  eyes.  The  generous  ardor 
and  spirit  of  adventure  that  v.'e  associate  with  you  seems,  temporarily 
at  least,  to  be  In  a  state  of  eclipse.  But  as  lawyers  we  should  be 
more  concerned  with  the  great  number  of  mature  citizens  who  hold 
t>ome  of  these  same  views  and  who  are  busily  trying  to  persuade  ihelr 
fellcwmcn  that  their  safety  depends  upon  closing  their  eyes  to  what 
Is  going  on  abroad. 

The  baleful  word  "propaganda"  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of 
national  slogan  of  alibi  and  escape.  On  all  sides  even  the  best 
intentioned  men  report  to  It  In  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
meeting  Ideas  with  ideas,  of  relying  upon  the  power  of  persuasion. 
False  propaganda  only  makes  it  more  diflScult  to  get  at  the  facts. 
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national  problem  of  pollution.    Within  the  past  few  days  you 
have  received  frantic  appeals  from  the  Cincinnati  Chamber 


cf  the  United  States  by  any  United  States  attorney,  and  It  Fhnll  be 
the  duty  of  such  attorney  to  bring  such  an  action  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  division,  the  Surgeon  General,  any  duly  constituted 
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btit  the  fftcts  are  there  Just  the  same.  Our  eTpertence  In  the  Great 
War  Bhoupd  that  the  IntellSgence  and  native  shrewdness  of  the 
avrraRe  American  made  Ineffectual  the  t>e<«t  devl^d  foreign  propa- 
ganda. Dtspite  this  experience,  tt  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
today  the  constantly  reiterated  warnings  against  propaganda  are 
actually  producing  a  new  type  of  Intellectual  cowardice  ThO(»e  who 
eon^tantly  repeat  the-'e  wamlncfs  are  In  reality  saying  that  our 
Individual  citizen-s  are  Incnpable  of  dtstinirulshlng  between  truth 
and  falsehood  or  between  right  and  wrong  and  are  Incapable  of 
controlling  their  emotions.  What  a  reflection  upon  the  Integrity  of 
our  rlt!7eis  and  what  a  travcstv  on  our  professed  confidence  In  the 
Intelllj^enre  of  our  people!  Nevertheless  this  constantly  expressed 
fear  of  propaganda  Is  everywhere  Interfering  with  and  hampering 
that  public  discussion  so  necessary  for  an  Informed  and  wise  public 
cp'.nlon 

Oir  anxiety  over  these  sinister  lnf!\iences  Is  Increased  by  the 
conflict  be^we'-n  these  attitudes  and  the  hlstorlcel  American  tradi- 
tion of  Individual  freedom  and  Individual  respcn-^iblllty  Cannot 
we  Inwver^  make  It  clear  that  wllhn^ncps  to  d:scuss  and  readiness 
to  n.ret  with  Ideas  the  chnlleng"  of  other  Ideas  Is  the  most  funda- 
meiUiil  of  all  attrlbiites  of  our  political  phllo?ophv?  Our  entire 
system  of  free  public  edU'"itlon  Is  based  upon  It  and  out  of  It  has 
developed  the  American  type  of  government  of  public  opinion.  Our 
people  from  the  earliest  davs.  unconsciously  perhaps,  have  been 
demonstrating  In  every  generation  their  faith  In  the  doctrine  that 
th"  t*s»  of  Truth  1."!  Us  "ability  to  get  Itself  accepted"  In  the  market 
place  of  Ideas.  And  departure  now  from  this  attitude  brings  danger. 
No  one  knows  as  w^ll  as  the  lawyer,  trained  In  the  tradition  of  the 
common  law.  that  the  dislntetrratinr^  forces  In  society  never  cease 
to  operate:  that  the  safety  of  the  state  rrsts  always  on  the  sen^e 
of  r.ght  of  the  Individual,  upon  his  sense  of  personal  obligation 
and  upon  his  readlnesa  to  do  his  dvity. 

Tlie  American  political  philosophy  Is  not  for  the  timid  or  the 
weaklings  All  through  our  history  we  have  been  characterized 
toy  a  wtlllngnei«  to  take  the  risk  Incident  to  expressions  of  con- 
scientious conviction  and  to  live  dangerously  If  occasion  demands. 
For.  as  Senator  Root  once  said,  there  can  never  be  any  sovereignty 
superior  to  the  law  of  morals.  It  Is  over  6C0  years  since  the  rarllett 
of  the  gu.-irantles  of  Individual  liberty  were  made  In  the  Magna 
Carta  E\-er  since  that  time  men  of  our  type.  In  the  drab  and 
wearisome  atmosphere  of  the  ccur^.s.  have  boen  defending  the 
right  of  the  common  man  to  live  his  own  life.  As  lawyers  we  must 
never  forget,  and  we  mu.^t  never  let  our  fellow  citizens  forget  that 
the  rl::ht  to  live  In  freedom  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  remon- 
Btranre  In  times  of  crisis. 

Lord  Acton,  the  most  erudite  historian  of  the  growth  of  human 
freedom,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  a  wisdom  born  only  of  his 
own  amplitude  of  understanding,  came  to  the  same  view  in  the  end. 
They  were  alike  In  their  belief  that  the  one  ultimate  consideration 
upon  which  all  men  ought  to  agree  was  respect  for  the  sanctity,  the 
worth,  and  the  possible  dignity  of  the  Individual  human  life.  For 
they  saw  the  Individual  human  being  as  the  embodiment  of  an 
Invincible  spirit  of  aspiration.  John  Mcrley  once  quoted  Crom- 
well's saying,  "What  liberty  and  what  prosperity  depend  upon  are 
the  souls  of  men  and  the  spirits  which  arc  the  man,"  adding  as  his 
own  comment.  "Yes.  and  the  historic  epochs  that  men  ere  most 
eager  to  keep  In  living  and  Inspiring  memory  are  the  epochs  where 
the  mind  that  Is  the  man  approved  Itself  unconquerable  by  force." 
The  words  of  that  old  Victorian  liberal  seem  slngvilarly  apposite 
today  We  sometimes  forget  that  this  respect  for  the  life  of  the 
Individual  was  the  essence  of  the  conunon  lav/  and  It  has  been 
up  to  now  the  fundamental  basis  of  cur  own  civilization.  At  the 
present  day  we  need  more  than  anything  else  to  remind  ourselves 
that  that  same  respect  for  the  worth  and  dignity  of  hvunan  life 
must  be  the  bafis  for  any  enduring  form  of  government,  for  any 
permanent  condition  of  peace. 

In  -<harp  contrast  with  these  fundamental  beliefs  of  ours  are  the 
cautionary  teachings  at  present  so  much  In  evidence.  When  wc  were 
discussing  the  modification  of  our  so-called  neutrality  statute,  a 
pall  of  obscurity  was  thrown  over  the  whole  discu-^ion  by  appeals 
to  fears  cf  war.  Free  expression  of  opinion  was  constantly  discour- 
aged by  false  Issues  and  In  particular  by  the  assertion  that  one  side 
or  the  other  were  war  moiigers.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  press 
reported  that  the  author  of  a  popular  dram-\  refused  to  permit  a 
benefit  performance  to  be  given  in  aid  of  Finnish  relief  because 
tuch  action  might  create  war  emotion.  In  Washington  we  fre- 
quently hear  assert  lens  that  It  Is  dangerous  for  Americans  to  dis- 
cuss, much  less  protest,  against  the  brutal  tragedies  which  are 
exterm'natmg  multitudes  of  Innocent  people. 

But  It  Is  oi:r  belief  that  any  teaching  which.  In  the  guise  cf 
expediency,  or  domestic  policy,  or  foreign  policy,  tends  to  smother 
the  expression  of  common  instincts  of  humanity  brings  danger  to 
t^^Anacrlcan  people.  For  whether  men  attempt  to  decry  It  by 
calling  it  emotionalism,  or  sentimentality,  or  humanltarlanlsm.  it  is 
a  stubborn  fart  that,  men  and  women  ahke.  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  adhere  to  strong  moral  standards  and  are  distinctly 
resentlvjl  ag.\lnst  wrong.  Any  person  In  this  country  who  today  can 
lock  at  the  horrors  being  Inflicted  upon  the  innocent  human  btlngs 
to  Europe  or  In  the  Far  E^iit  without  deeply  feeling  that  typical 
A^ntTlcan  sen^e  cf  resentmer.r,  is  In  spurit  already  a  dead  American. 
Too  many  cf  cur  cautious,  well-meaning  friends  are  confusing  what 
they  call  emotions  with  the  most  profound  and  moving  convic.ions 
o(  our  pev'ple. 

That  this  danger  Is  a  real  one  was  vividly  shown  by  the  l.ick  of 
adequate  expretsicns  of  resentment  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of 
cur  fellow  citi.'ens  en  the  Ather.a  and  agiln  during  the  time  cf  the 
gha.stly  events  in  Poland  At  times  It  seemed  as  if  many  of  cur 
people  were  bystanders  silently  watching  a  film  spectacle  At  pres- 
ent it  la  again  in  evidence  In  the  eflcxt  of  some  of  our  leaders  to 


discourage  cur  Government  from  giving  aid  of  any  kind  to  heroic 
Finland.  In  times  of  crisis  the  expression  of  moral  resentmci.t  be- 
comes more  than  a  right;  It  becomes  a  duty,  and  any  public  policy 
which  Ignores  that  truth  1b  an  Inadequate  policy. 

The  same  cry  of  caution,  bom  of  expediency,  was  heard  recently 
when  the  leaders  of  this  adminLstration  protested  against  the  In- 
famies being  perpetrated  In  Poland.  But  here  our  leaders  rose 
above  partisan  considerations  of  policy  and  they  spoke  the  au- 
thentic voice  of  the  real  America.  They  correctly  Interpreted  the 
conscience  of  those  great  silent  masses  of  otir  people  who.  chas- 
tened by  the  discipline  of  dally  toll,  have  always  been  the  first  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong  In  public  policy.  For  the  whole  Amer- 
ican structure  is  built  on  the  premise  that  the  ordinary  man  may 
be  trusted  to  Judge  cf  fair  play  and  to  make  his  own  decision 
between  right  and  wrong. 

Most.  If  not  all.  of  us  approve  the  action  of  our  Government  In 
withdrawing  our  ships  from  the  war  zones  abroad  and  of  preventing 
our  citizens  from  exposing  themselves  to  the  same  dangers.  But 
our  moral  frontiers  are  another  matter.  They  must  never  be  with- 
drawn and  we  must  never  appear  to  acquiesce  In  the  action  of  th^se 
brutal  powers  which  have  brought  such  !nhtm:ianlty  into  the  civilize  i 
world.  To  those  forces  we  are  eternally  opposed,  and  we  can  never 
expre.es  too  often  or  too  forcibly  our  hostility  to  the  spread  of  their 
inniience.  This  Is  said  not  In  criticism  of  any  aetlon  cf  our  na- 
tional administration,  for  we  are  In  full  accord  with  it  In  Us  foreign 
policy  up  to  this  time.  On  the  contrary,  speaking  In  the  tradition 
of  those  lawyers  of  the  common  law  who  defended  individual  free- 
dom, wc  are  seeking  to  strengthen  the  support  cf  these  leaders  at 
Washington  who  believe  that  the  safest  foreign  policy  as  well  as  the 
safest  domestic  policy  Is  a  policy  determined  on  the  basis  of  th» 
sense  of  right  and  wTong  held  by  the  average  American.  For  the 
self-respect  of  America  is  Identical  with  the  requirements  for  self- 
respect  In  the  Individual.  There  must  be  some  way  short  of  partici- 
pating In  war  by  which  our  citizens  can  make  clear  their  sen**  of 
moral  Indignation,  and  whatever  happens  let  us  see  to  It  that  we  do 
not  stultify  ourselves.  American  distinctive  achievements  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  In  the  past  have  frequently  been  the  result  of 
Independent  as  well  as  courageous  action.  For  many  of  u.^  the 
highest  aspiration  of  America  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  wcg 
expressed  in  the  protest  which  Secretary  Stlmson  m.nde  against  the 
action  of  Japan  In  Manchuria.  ,  At  the  time  many  decried  this  as  a 
futile  gesture;  but  who  can  now  deny  that  the  present  moral  col- 
lapse of  the  world  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  !e.sd?rs  of  othrr 
nations  put  aside  thst  sense  cf  moral  ccnvlctlcn  which  was  so  c'ear 
to  every  truly  patriotic  American  and  adopted  in  Its  place  measures 
based  only  on  expediency? 

TTiose  of  us  who  hold  these  views  have  no  dogma  to  assert,  have 
no  panacea  to  suggest,  have  no  fcrei^  policy  to  dictate.  We  need 
give  no  advice  to  foreign  nations.  There  has  been  too  much  of 
that.  Our  concern  Is  cnly  with  the  moral  values  and  moral  .sen:-e 
of  America.  Whether  or  not  our  individual  expressions  of  resent- 
ment and  protest  be  immediately  eilective  Is  not  the  question. 
The  enduring  life  of  this  Nation  depends,  above  all  things,  upon  a 
willingness  to  discuss  end  a  willingness  to  express  courageously  our 
resentment  agaliist  wrongs  perpetrated  en  helpless  huniauiiy.  As 
has  often  be?n  said.  Am^^rlca  is  not  an  nbs.ract  formula  of  gov- 
ernmr-nt  aiid  It  Is  something  mere  th.nn  a  pl.ice.  It  Is  a  moral 
tradition  and  there  Is  in  that  American  moral  tradition  nothing  of 
neutralitv  as  between  right  and  wTcng. 

Every  true  lav.yer  lives  in  the  hope  that  when  hLs  career  comes 
to  an  end  man  will  say  of  him.  m  homely,  old-fashioned  phrase, 
that  he  lived  In  the  "great  tradition."  To  be  a  part  of  that  tradi- 
tion does  not  require  success  in  professional  achievement.  Many 
leaders  of  lost  causes  are  there  immortalized.  The  oiUy  test  is 
whether  one  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  his  tim.e.  In 
bygone  generations  those  who  truly  earned  this  distinction  were 
In  every  instance  men  sensitive  to  wrong  and  ready  to  defend  the 
unfortunate  under  all  circumstances.  Are  we  now  a  part  cf  this 
tradition? 

I  suggest,  my  fellow  lawyers,  that  In  these  difScult  days  our 
supreme  duty  Is  to  show  a  willingness  to  di'^cuss  what  Is  poln^ 
on  In  the  world,  to  cut  away  from  the  shibboleths  and  cliche-,  to 
get  down  to  the  underlying  moral  issues.  In  doing  this  we  siiall  be 
reminding  our  fellow  Americans  that  in  this  country  Individual  con- 
science Is  the  basts  of  the  state,  and  that  the  only  way  to  l.elp  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace  Is  to  proceed  in  accord  with  the  free  and 
willing  expression  of  the  consciei^tious  convictions  of  our  citizens. 

And  the  world  at  large  will  knew  with  d^fliJitene.'s  and  have  no 
excuse  for  mlsundcrsianding  the  true  spirit  of  the  American  people. 


Anticonservation  Lecfislation  Supported  by  Pol- 
luters Versu.^  Antipollution  Lc;;ls!atioa  Sup- 
ported by  C'jiiservalionists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  I.IUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOT.\ 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATlVES 
Wedr.esdcy.  February  2S.  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  en  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
this  week  this  Hou^e  must  decide  tlie  stand  it  is  to  take  on  the 
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national  problem  of  pollution.  Within  the  past  few  d.ays  you 
have  received  frantic  appeals  from  the  Cincinnati  Chaoiber 
cf  Commerce  and  from  spokesmen  for  other  pK-llution  offend- 
ers uriTing  you  to  support  S.  635,  the  so-called  Barklcy  bill, 
and  asking  you  to  defeat  H.  R.  7971.  which  I  introduced  to 
deal  with  the  pollution  problem. 

A  r.F.^L  TEST  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  CREDtTLITT 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  cities  and  industries  or  cham- 
bers cf  commerce  in  which  polluting  groups  are  in  control 
should  oppose  H.  R.  7971.  because  it  proposes  an  effective 
method  of  itirulating  the  pollution  evil.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  polluter  should  not  want  to  clean  up;  it  is 
because  it  is  morf  profitable  and  convenient  for  him  to 
pollute  than  to  chan  up  that  so  many  of  Am.erica's  best 
streams  and  rivers  are  now  virtually  open  sewers,  serving  as 
a  menace  to  l:uman  health  and  a  flowing  graveyard  for  fish 
and  animal  life.  But  it  strains  the  credulity  of  every  Con- 
gressman when  these  polluters  circularize  Congress  and  tes- 
tify before  our  committees  in  favor  of  S.  685.  Either  the 
polluters  have  Ijst  their  sanity  or  S.  685  has  lost  its  sting. 
An  examination  of  S.  605  reveals  the  answer.  The  polluters 
are  still  sane.  But  they  are  trying  to  co-^x  Congress  into 
voting  for  a  bill  dealing  with  pollution  v.-hich  would  tend  to 
protect  them  in  their  nefarious  practice  of  polluting  the 
public  waters  of  America.  In  fact,  the  so-called  Barkley  bill, 
S.  685,  concludes  its  final  section  with  this  telltale  and 
tmtliful  confession: 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Water  Pollution  Act. 

Too  true,  unfortunately;  too  true. 

S.    685    SHOULD    DE    RECOMMITTED;     NEW    HE.\P.INGS    ARE    WARRANTED 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  it  would  not  be  in  harmony  with 
good  legislative  practice  and  that  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  fair  play  with  my  colleagues  to  attempt  to  offer  H.  R. 
7971  as  a  substitute  for  S.  685  by  the  device  of  striking  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Barklcy  bill.  I  have  no 
desire  to  put  Members  "on  the  spot"  with  their  constituents 
and  with  their  consciences  by  asking  them  to  make  a  snap 
judgment  in  accepting  or  rejecting  H.  R.  7971  as  being  pref- 
erable to  S.  685.  However,  I  do  believe  it  to  be  both  fair  and 
vrioe  to  ut-ge  that  S.  685  be  recommiLted  to  ccmmittee,  so  that 
open,  pubic,  and  drhbcrate  hearings  miy  bo  licld  on  H.  R. 
7S71,  and  all  other  legislation  dealing  with  pollution.  In  this 
way  we  can  proceed  with  a  little  less  speed  and  a  lot  more 
intcHpence  to  a  desirable  solution  to  the  pollution  problem. 
We  must  be  sure  that  if  we  do  not  moke  headway  in  pollution 
control,  that  we  at  least  do  not  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
polluters  and  retard  pollution  control  in  America.  The  best 
guaranty  of  this  Is  to  recommit  S.  035. 

MVNDT    AMENDMENT    OFFERS    A    COMPRO.MISE    COLTISE 

Tlie  committee  substitute  to  S.  685  which  will  be  offerrd 
the  House  is  the  .-^ame  old.  toothless  S.  635  which  criticizes 
pollution  vigorcusly  and  then  condones  it  with  $250,000  per 
year  worth  of  expensive  adjectives.  It  adds  nothing  which 
will  help  eliminate  pollution.  It  discontinues  the  former  sub- 
sidy of  8750,000  per  year  to  State  health  beards  which  was 
originally  prcpcsed.  and  it  also  discontinues  all  grants-in-aid 
for  pciluticn-control  works. 

In  order  that  this  House  may  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  const luctive  step  toward  pollution  elimination  I  am 
going  to  off.''r  the  following  amendment  to  the  committee 
version  of  S.  685: 

Immediately  after  subsection  (c)  of  section  2  of  the  conunittce 
amendment  add  the  following  subjection: 

"(d)  (1)  After  date  cf  enactment  of  this  act  no  new  sources  cf 
pollution,  either  by  sewage  or  industrial  waste,  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  di?ch-.An;ed  into  the  navlj^abie  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
Streams  tributary  thereto  until  .<:uch  time  as  the  division  shall  have 
reviewed  and  approved  treatment  works  established  to  produce  such 
reduction  in  the  deleterious  elTccts  of  such  .sewage  or  Industrial 
wastes  a-s  the  division  determines  are  neces.sary  to  a.ssure  that  such 
wastes  will  not  be  Injurious  to  human  health  or  to  any  fern  of  life. 
Including  aquatic  life,  or  to  migratory  birds  as  defined  In  the 
Migratory  B.rd  Treaties  of  August  16.  1916.  aiid  M.nrch  15.  1937;  and 

(2i  The  discharge  of  new  sources  of  water  pollution  wiihout  re- 
view and  approval  of  the  division  as  required  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  is  hereby  declared  to  be  against  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  be  a  public  and  common  nuisance.  An  action 
to  prevent  or  abate  any  such  nuisance  may  be  brought  in  the  n;ime 


rf  the  United  Slates  by  any  United  States  attorney,  and  It  Fhnll  be 
the  duty  of  such  attorney  to  bring  such  an  action  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  division,  the  Surgeon  General,  any  duly  constituted 
interstate  agency  dealing  with  control  of  water  jxjllution.  any  State 
acrency  dealir.g  with  control  of  water  pollution,  any  Slate  health 
authority,  or  any  Incorporated  municipality.  Stich  action  shall 
be  brought  as  an  action  In  equity  and  may  be  brought  in  any  coiut 
of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determiiie 
equity  cases." 

I  believe  Members  will  find  this  amendment  to  be  both 
rea.sonable  and  sensible.  It  simply  proiwses  to  give  some  pol- 
luticn-discciiraKing  effect  to  S.  685  by  outlawing  all  new 
sources  of  pollution  after  date  of  enactment  of  S.  685.  should 
this  bill  become  a  law.  I  still  deplore  the  ineffectiveness  of 
S.  685  in  its  approach  to  the  pollution  problem,  but  by  the 
addition  of  my  amendment  to  stop  new  sources  of  pollution 
we  shall,  at  least,  stop  aggravating  the  problem  wliile  we  are 
studying  it.  We  shall  at  least  be  writing  in  one  section  of 
the  bill  to  meet  the  desires  of  conservationists  and  sportsmen 
and  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  polluters  for  8.  685.  In  fact,  we 
shall  be  applying  the  control  features  of  H.  R.  7971  to  new 
souiccs  of  pollution  and  applying  the  "study  the  pn  blcm" 
philosophy  of  S.  685  to  existing  forms  of  pollution.  Perhaps 
that  is  a  happy  compromise;  at  least,  it  would  be  a  start  in 
the  direction  of  pollution  control.  I  am  authorized  by  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and  other  major  national 
conservation  organizations  which  have  been  fiqhting  the  pol- 
lution problem  for  years  that  with  this  amendment  added  to 
S.  685  they  are  willing  to  support  it  and  to  ask  Members  to 
vote  for  it.  Without  at  least  adding  an  amendment  to  out- 
law new  sources  of  pollution,  however,  these  great  conserva- 
tion groups  remain  firm  in  their  opposition  to  S.  685  and 
urge  all  Members  wishing  to  serve  the  cause  of  clean  streams 
to  join  in  recommitting  S.  685 — the  .so-called  Brtrk'.ey  bill — 
back  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  where  hearings 
may  be  held  and  the  conflicting  viewpoints  resolved  into  a 
revised  piece  of  legislation  which  will  do  more  about  pollution 
than  to  criticize  it  at  the  exp'^nse  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

As  indicative  of  the  national  importance  of  this  legislation 
on  the  pollution  problem  and  of  the  serious  and  sincere  de- 
termination of  national  conservation  groups  to  avoid  passing 
an  outright  subterfuge  such  as  S.  605,  supix)rted  and  advo- 
cated by  America's  worst  polluters.  I  submit  the  following 
letter  from  the  American  Forestry  Association.  Each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  apparently  received  this  letter  written  for 
the  precise  purpose  of  emphasizing  that  this  great  conserva- 
tion organization  does  net  support  the  Barkley  bill  but  that 
it  is  definitely  in  favor  of  recom.mitting  the  whole  pollution 
problem  to  committee  for  more  extensive  open  hearings. 
Joined  with  the  American  Forestry  Association  in  this  stand 
Is  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  the  American  Wild- 
life Federation,  the  American  Audiibon  Society,  the  American 
Wildlife  Institute,  the  National  Parks  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  other 
groups  of  similar  sirmiflcance  and  integrity.  Certainly  such 
a  concerted  demand  merits  fair  consideration  by  the  Members 
of  this  Congress. 

The  Amf?.ican  Forestry  A.ssociatton. 

Woiluii^ton,  D.  C,  February  ZG,  1040. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Wuslungton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Hou.se  has  for  early  consideration  two  bills,  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  is  Identical,  v;2^  "to  prevent  the  pollution 
of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States."  Upon  pasr;age  of 
Houre  Resolution  249.  pendinrj  .clnce  July  10,  1939.  the  House  will 
be  authorized  to  consider  S  685.  Tills  bill  pa.'s.sod  the  Senate  on 
May  1.  1939.  and  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  sub- 
mi;  tod  amendments  and  a  f^peclal  report  on  February  20.  The  other 
bill  <jf  m.ajcr  Importance  is  H.  R.  7971. 

Obviously,  only  one  law  can  be  enacted.  Yet  the  supporters  of 
each  bill  vigorously  declare  for  the  merits  of  one  and  decry  the 
v/cakn^sses  of  the  other.  Each  group  voices  a  statesmanlike  and 
publlc-.^^pirited  desire  to  correct  the  evil  of  polluted  waters,  with  Its 
Nation-wide  threat  to  public  health,  aquatic  life,  outdoor  recreation, 
end  the  permanent  beauty  cf  otir  natiu-al  heritage  in  lands  and 
living   waters. 

Erroneous  reports  have  been  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  FcrcFtry  A«:soclatlcn  Is  suppcrtlng  S  085 — known  as  the 
Eatklcy  bill.  Without  reference  to  any  bill,  the  directors  on  May 
17.  1939.  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"That  the  American  Fore'^try  As-^ociaiicn  favors  the  principle  of 
State  control  of  the  pclluticn  of  waters  with  the  aid  cf  Federal 
Ftudies  and  Federal  contributions  rendered  tluough  the  agency  of 
the  United  Spates  Public  Health  Service." 
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WVh  full  r«;cgD)tioTi  at  the  xincnej  of  th«  pollution  problem  and 
thr  uirr\  for  !'«  fntriy  aoiutkon.  wnuid  It  not  bfl  bcttirr  to  whU  another 
ycnr  w.'hoitt  lrf;t«iJ»tior.  rsther  thnn  rnact  an  inefTectlve  law? 

'n»fl  ti.rect' f  "f  ^h"  Amrrirnn  y"rr.ntry  AawKiation  authnriw)  me 
to  •liffrat  t^  <'  f)  ''I'i  and  H  ft  7971,  t/grthT  with  rrthrr  bill*  0(  » 
•tmiiar  nattir*-  n'/w  txfjrn  thr  II'nj-<<,  be  rrfrrrfd  back  to  tb«  C<nn- 
mttu>*  on  fciven  und  Marbtira  (or  (urtturr  study  I  truat  thia  wiU 
mevt  with  your  apprcvaJ, 
ft«-«p«ctXtiliy  ycuia, 

Jaum  O  K  McCLvm.  Pretident. 

Mr.  8p«ak<T,  the  amendment  which  I  shall  propose  to  8.  665 
v,i]l  chiuiKi»  that  bill  from  a  pollution-continuing  roeaaure  to 
a  poilution-diScouragtnK  mraAure.  I  hope  my  amendment 
may  be  adopted  so  that  thl.s  week  we  can  talce  a  forward  step 
in  the  n  Kulation  and  elimination  of  pollution  In  this  country. 
If  no  such  amendment  is  adopted,  I  trust  this  body  will  vote  to 
rtcommu  S.  685  to  committee  in  the  interests  of  conservation 
progic^>s. 


War  Records  of  Dies*  Foes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE^^RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1940 


EXCERPT     FROM     TliE     WEEKLY     WASHINGTON     MEHRY-GO- 

ROUND 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpt  by  Pearson  and 
Allen  from  the  Weekly  Merry-Go-Rcund  of  February  11, 
1940: 

DIIS'   OPPONENTS 

During  the  torrid  debate  on  the  resolution  to  continue  the  Die? 
committee  the  charge  wns  freely  made  that  those  opposed  to  the 
resolution  were  larking  In  patriotism 

However,  some  of  the  dissenters  had  brilliant  war  records,  notably, 
BsAoi^T  and  McGicvnert,  of  Pennsylvania;  Frees,  of  Illinois;  Grrin 
and  IzAC.  of  California;  Hook  and  Ttnebowicz,  of  Mich;g:ui;  and 
Wallcrem.  of  W:i5hington. 

IzAC  s  rrcorc!  is  particularly  vinu.sual.  An  AnnapolLs-tralned  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Navy,  he  was  awarded  the  coveted  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  by  PresUlent  Wilson  for  one  of  the  most  daring 
feats  of  heroism  In  World  War  annals. 

LUutonant  Izac  wr».s  captured  when  his  ship,  the  U.  S.  S  President 
Linroin.  was  attacked  and  sunk  by  a  German  U-boat.  Later,  while 
being  traru  ported  on  the  sub  to  a  prison  camp,  he  obtained  Infor- 
mation of  buch  Importance  on  the  movcmento  of  U-boats  that  he 
deKrmlncd  to  escape  and  give  It  to  American  naval  authorities. 

His  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful  and  almost  fatal.  According 
to  his  Citation,  he  "Jumped  through  the  window  of  a  rapidly  moving 
train  (en  route  to  the  prison  camp),  at  the  imminent  risk  of  death." 
A  fusillade  of  gunflre  by  puards  missed  him.  but  he  was  badly 
Injured  by  the  fall.  Recaptured,  he  w^s  beaten  and  kicked  into 
insensibility. 

One  of  his  captors  broke  the  stock  of  a  heavy  army  rifle  over 
IzAcs  siiculder  When  he  recovered  from  this  mauling  he  made  a 
second  and  succersfui  l>olt  for  liberty,  'bre-iking  his  way  through 
barbed-wire  fences  and  deliberately  drawmg  the  f.re  of  armed 
ytuuxU"  so  that  others  might  escape  In  the  confusion 

I7.AC  made  his  way  through  the  mountains  of  southwest  Oerm^nv. 

livmg  on  raw  vegetables,  and  swam  the  River  Rhine  at  n-gl-.r  almost 

^imder  the  noses  of  German  sentries  t)efore  reaching  the  allied  lines. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

Of   NEW   YORK 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  28.  1940 


STATEMENT   BY  THE   NIAGARA   FRONTIER   PLANNING    BOARD 


Mr.  SCHWERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the  following  statement  ia 


opposition  to  the  8t.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  projects 
submitted  by  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  at  the 
budget  bearing  held  in  the  city  or  Albany,  February  12,  1940; 

NtikfiAaA  PioMTm  PLAWwtwo  Board, 

CUV  Hail,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
To  tht!  llnnorahU>  ktrmbert  of  thf  Finance  Committee  uf  thtf  genalt 
and  the  Way$  and  Ueani  Committee  of  the  At^embly  of  ttis 
State  of  New  York 

GrNTLCMCM:  I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  and  by  the  direction  of  th« 
Nluf'.trtt  Fri^ntiff  I'lanniiig  Board,  an  olQcial  State  body  created 
by  chapter  267  of  tiie  Lawt  of  1925  of  the  State  of  New  Yoik  Th« 
board  ccniiutt*  of  the  aix  mayors  of  the  cities  of  Du(T<tio.  Nlai^ara 
Pallfl,  Lockport,  Tor.awancia,  North  Tonawanda,  and  Lackawanna, 
and  six  supervlMors,  iepre:>enting  the  counties  of  Erie  and  Niagara, 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  boards  of  supert'lsors  ol  these 
two  counties. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  this  board,  having  been  selected 
by  this  body  to  preside  ever  their  deliberations.  I  hold  a  brief  for 
and  offlclally  repre.sent  the  i. 000. 000  taxpayers  who  live  and  carry 
on  their  modest  affairs  In  western  New  York.  We  also  speak  for  a 
large  number  of  organizations  which  are  cooperating  with  us  in 
opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.     Amongst  these  are: 

The  Central  Labor  Council  of  Buffalo,  which  has  recently  changed 
Its  name  to  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Buffalo  and  Vicinity:  every 
labor  union  havmg  to  do  with  the  port  of  Buffalo  and  Great  Lakes 
and  Barge  Cnn.il  shipping;  the  great  railroad  brotherhoods;  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  many  other  labor  unions;  and 
other  organizations. 

We  are  here  to  protest  the  allocation  by  the  State  of  New  York 
of  any  part  of  the  hard-earned  tax  money  that  we  pay  toward  the 
support  of  the  State  to  help  foist  upon  the  State  of  New  York  such 
an  extravagant  and  harmful  project  as  the  St.  LawTence  seaway 
and  power  scheme. 

For  nearly  10  years  the  State  has  been  appropriating  each  year 
$80  000  to  $100,000  for  the  support  of  the  misnamed  Power  Au- 
thority of  the  State  of  New  York.  During  the  last  9  years  approxi- 
mately $1  000.000  ha-s  been  provided  to  this  agency  to  make  reports 
and  to  carry  on  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  body  Is  limited  to  the  development  of  plans  for  the  produc- 
tion of  power  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  that  it  has  no  Juris- 
diction In  relation  to  the  development  of  any  other  power  project 
using  public  waters  anywhere  else  throughout  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  is  the  reason  that  we  have  u.sed  the  phrase  "misnamed." 
A  more  proper  designation  for  this  body  would  be  the  "St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project  propaganda  agency." 

We  not  so  much  are  concerned  over  what  may  appear  to  some  to 
be  the  small  amount  of  $80,000  Included  in  the  Governor's  recom- 
mended budget  for  the  support  of  this  agency  as  we  are  in  the 
implications  contained  therein  and  the  harmful  result  to  the  State 
of  New  York  and  our  country  as  a  whole  if  the  plans  which  they 
have  been  so  vigorously  supporting  eventually  materialize. 

The  engineering  staff  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  wholly  supported  by  public  appropriations, 
has  for  many  years  been  miiking  studies  of  the  costs  of  this  project 
and  Its  economic  consequences.  Our  review  of  the  estimates  of 
cost,  prepared  by  the  Joint  board  of  engineers  appointed  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  E)ominion  of  Canada, 
shows  that  in  case  the  single-stage  development  at  Barnhart  Island 
is  to  be  constructed  (and  this  Is  by  far  the  most  economical  of  any 
one  of  the  many  plans  .studied  by  this  board),  the  costs  will  be  so 
great  as  to  send  a  co!d  chill  down  the  spine  of  every  taxpayer  In  the 
United  States  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Florida  to  S  at'le. 

We  are  not  golr.g  Into  details,  but  we  are.  however,  ready  to 
submit  to  any  impartial  body  without  fear  of  challenge  our  con- 
sidered conclusion  Uiat  the  cost  of  this  project  to  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  over  the  period  of  years  required  for  amortization — 
eliminating  entirely  the  $90,000,000  to  be  contributed  by  the  power 
authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions toward  the  cost  that  will  have  to  be  made  bv  the  Dominion  of 
Canada — will  amount  to  at  least  $484,000,000.  This  figure  does  not 
include  any  annual  charge  for  oporation  and  malntmarce  but  does 
Include  approximately  $100,000,000  agreed  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  be  paid  for  Canadian  labor  and  materials. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  New  York  pay  each  year  26  percent 
of  the  Federal  tax  burden.  This  means  that  If  the  St  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project  becomes  a  reality,  the  taxpavers  of  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  surcharged  with  the  extra  burden  of 
providing  over  $125,000,000  in  additional  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

The  trouble  Is  that  this  is  not  th»>  half  of  it.  If  the  State  of  New 
York  wore  to  be  benefited  through  the  development  of  this  project 
in  like  mea.-ure.  we  m;ght  be  ^lad  to  assume  this  extra  burden.  We 
are  a  wealthy  State  and  have  already  invested  manv  millions  of 
dollars  for  improvements  which  we  consider  to  be  worth  while.  We. 
for  instance,  have  invested  $260  000.000  in  the  barge  canal  which  we 
are  even  new  seeing  improved.  We  have  even  built  elevators  at 
Oswego.  S^-me  of  us  don  t  think  much  of  the  idea:  still  the  S»ate 
has  invested  a  good  many  hard-eaincd  dollars  in  this  elevator 
business. 

The  State  has  Invested  many  millions  of  dollars  In  port  terminals 
and  many  of  our  local  bodies,  like  the  Pert  Authority  of  Albany 
and  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York,  have  done  likewise.  Tlie 
State  of  New  York  has  also  spent  hundreds  of  mllllcns  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  system  of  State  highways — a  good  investment.  Tha 
State  Is  amply  able  to  invest  $90  COO'OOO  In  this  venture  and  In 
addiUoa  Msume  an  lacreaaed  Federal  tax  burden  of  $120,000,000 
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more.  If  by  any  *tr»»*c*i  of  the  ImaTlnntlcn  the  plan  could  be  proved 
to  be  of  the  i«llphle«i  benefit  to  the  State. 

The  trouble  with  ihl.<»  Alice- Jn-Wonderland  rchem**  Is  not  only 
that  It  will  rendi-r  stiperflunu*  many  of  the  farimu-s  tl>nl  the  8'ate 
of  Nrw  York  r.rid  its  c\U7rnn  have  %o  adequately  provided  lo  handle 
the  flow  (jf  trafTic  brtwrm  the  criji#»r  of  our  cotintry  and  the  %*■»- 
board  at  the  ix^rts  f/f  Buffalo,  Oswego.  Albany,  and  the  irr««i  p<^t 
of  N«rw  York,  nut  that  it  uill  also  be  an  unfair  b'ow  ix-low  ihr  b«lt 
to  the  seciirtty  of  Am/'rirnn  Inbor,  iransp^^taiUin  industry,  at>d  to 
thousands  of  our  ctti/.«-ns  whose  livelthood  is  dtpt-ndent  upon  the 
prosperity  of  such  labor  and  bustnrsa 

The  computations  of  our  engineering  staff  have  been  checJud  by 
the  traffic  experts  and  econoniists  of  the  American  Association  of 
Railways,  the  Lake  Carriers  Awtoclatlon,  the  New  York  State  Water- 
ways Association,  and  by  practical  operators  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
barge  canal.  They  prove  that,  if  the  claims  of  the  advocates  of  the 
seaway  materialize  a.s  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  tonna«?e 
which  will  bypass  New  York  State  to  and  from  the  seaboard  via  the 
Welland  Taiial  and  the  other  Canadian  canals  to  be  built  in  the 
St  Lawrence  largelv  throu.^h  the  use  of  cur  funds,  it  will  mean  a 
loss  of  over  $35,000,000  a  year  to  New  York  State  labor  employed 
en  the  Great  Lakes,  railroads,  canals,  highways,  and  at  the  termln.ils 
and  ports  and  in  allied  businesses  and  Industnes,  and  to  the  families 
dependent  upon  this  traffic  for  their  livelihood 

According  to  the  claims  of  the  proponents  of  this  seaway,  for 
instance,  upwiird  of  63  percent  of  the  tonnage  new  transferred  at 
the  port  of  Buffalo  would  be  bypassed  through  the  Welland  Canal 
and  St  Lawrence  route  with  resultant  serious  loss  of  business  to 
allied  industries.  Franklv.  I  have  yet  to  be  shown  a  sinf;le  sub- 
stantial benefit  that  would  come  to  the  State  of  New  York  through 
the  building  of  this  seaway  and  would  warrant  the  as.sumptlon  of 
this  additional  Federal  tax 'burden  of  $125.000  000  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  State. 

It  mav  be  claimed  by  some  that  the  building  of  this  seaway  will 
permit  the  prodiiction  of  such  a  quantity  of  low-cost  electrical 
encrgv,  through  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  a 
hvdroclectrlc  development,  as  will  Justify  the  State  in  undertaking 
this  project.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  most  rosy 
estimates  cf  the  St  Lawrence  Power  Development  Commission  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  its  report  to  the  Governor  and  legis- 
lature in  1931  that  such  power  can  be  produced  and  sold  to  the 
citizens  of  up-State  New  York  at  a  saving  of  $7,500,000  annually 
under  the  cost  cf  producing  an  equivalent  amount  of  power  by 
steam  plants,  where  does  this  leave  us? 

It  leaves  us  with  a  $35  000  000  loss  and  only  a  $7.500  000  gain. 
To  us  It  certalnlv  seems  a  fiKilish  thing  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  a.ssume  an  additional  Federal  tax  burden 
cf  $125,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  in  crder  to  ln.=tire  that  they  will  suffer  a  net  loss  of  $27,- 
500  000  a  vear.  the  difference  between  these  two  amounts. 

The  Nia::ara  Frontier  Planning  Board  Is  not  opposed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  on  the  St  Lawrence  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  Srate.  We,  however,  demand  that  such  power  develop- 
ment be  definitely  and  permanently  divorced  from  the  seaway 
project. 

In  conclu.slnn.  and  In  ccmpllance  with  the  suggestion  that  those 
who  appear  at  this  hearing  make  definite  recommendations  In  re- 
spect to  Items  in  the  budget,  we  respectfully  request  the  total 
eliminatlcn  of  the  Item  of  $30.0C0  for  the  support  of  the  Power 
AuJhority  cf  the  State  of  New  York,  the  leading  propaganda  agency 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 

We  further  respectfully  request  that  no  future  appropriations  be 
made  for  this  agency  until  after  a  thorough  investigation  has  t>een 
n^ade  and  concluded  by  a  nonpartisan,  unprejudiced  committee  or 
committees  appointed  by  the  State  senate  or  assembly  into  the 
economic  effects  cf  the  con.structlon  of  said  proposed  seaway  upon 
the  State  of  New  York.  And  in  case  such  committee  or  committees 
are  appointed,  we  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  if  we  might  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  before  them  and  submit  complete  and  detailed 
data  through  competent  witnesses  In  proof  of  the  great  harm  to  the 
best  Interests  of  our  State  that  will  result  from  the  construction 

of  this  seaway. 

Niagara  Frontier  Plajwing  Board, 
I  C.  J.  Hamlin,  Chairman. 
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HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1940 


TABLE  BASFD  ON  STATISTICS  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  AND  THE  STATISTICAL 
ABSTRACT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1938 


Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  oX  the  Record  a  comparalive 


table  .showinB  the  per  capita  cost  of  Ocvcmmcnt  by  10-ycar 
Intervals,  from  1790  to  1940. 

There  brinsr   no  objection,   the  table  waa  ordered  to  he 
printed  In  the  Record,  nn  follows; 

Compnratirr  ta^te  nhnirinQ  the  mmparatire  per  capita  eo:t  of  poV' 
ernmrnt  by  i'l-yrar  tntrrral»,  from  1700  to  J9T9- 40,  bojied  upon 
ttaifttcn  on  rxjf^ridtture»  and  p<<p^latuyn  fovnd  in  the  annual 
rt-port  of  the  Sffetary  of  the  Trcauury  and  the  Statittlcal  Abitract 
of  the  United  Statei.  1938 

{('otunUnl  Oct.  10,  yjvj.  i,y  r;»ul  O    rctfT*.  P)m<llr»U  Tr»<le  Pr«w,  \V«shinKt<>o| 


lO-year  Uitervsl 

I'opulatUrti 
from  cerusus 

Exprnliiures 

ui  (iolUrs 

Trrrspiu 

\7<tn                             

3.9».  214 

6,  »lh.  4S.3 

7.  2:59.  >>>»1 
fl.  6H\  .M3 

las'/..  iij) 
I7.(r,9. 4.^■^ 

23,  H'l.s76 
31.  44.3.  321 
38.  .V*.  371 
.V).  l.Vi,7S3 
f.Z9t:.714 

75.  y.n.  ^:f> 

91.972.  2t .6 
WS.  7H).  »ij(i 
122.  775.04fi 
13(1,  000,  000 

f4.  M\  424 

ll,0l>l.  (""W 

H.  Mi  479 

19.  421.  &13 

17.(17.1,774 

s*.  ass.  M-l 

44,  7y>.  737 

72.  4I1.6.W 

32S.  7Sfi,  7h3 

301.  KW,  391 

377,  44S.  Mfi 

f.21.39.V0(tt 

91.1,  1 31.. 193 

6.  9(X1.  r.v; ,  fv<2 

4.  7(V..  13H.  122 

'  13,110,000,000 

tl  .1.1 

INW 

2  07 

JhlO   . 

1.  19 

IHJO 

1S.T.) 

1S4(1   

2.02 
1  32 
1   70 

)s.Si)   

1  93 

Ih6<).. 

2  30 

1S70 

K52 

IshO 

C.02 

1h90 

B  00 

1900 

8  17 

1910.. 

9  OS 

I91.'0 

M.2S 

IV.V)      

3S  41 

1939-40    

M00.S4 

I  .\|vi>ro[)rlations  authorized  by  ist  s*'ss.  7f.th  Cong.,  fur  fL-cal  year  ending  June 
30,  1940. 

.Votes.— The  p<*r  capita  costs  of  (torcmmfnt  inolnde  the  f'lllowinjt  iti'tii"*:  Civil 
and  niisccllanfou.'s  m>fds.  War  l>»i>artm<'nt,  includiriK  rivers  and  tiarN)rs  and  tho 
I'anana  Canal;  Navy  IV'piirtnifnt,  cxpt'nditurcs  for  Indinn.s,  pcn.siuns,  t>o.<tal 
delu  icncios,  intertfit  on  public  debt,  public  dobt  retiroment  since  191S,  and  i>ostal 
eiiPnilitures  exclusive  of  p-stal  deficiencies. 

("are  of  Indiaius  a«'!ume<l  larce  proivirtions  about  1S.36  when  eTpenditure«-  mounted 
to  $4,t;i.M41.  In  19.is  the  exiH-nditur-s  for  Indians  accounted  for  $;i.3.37^.3s9.  Ten- 
sions tx-enn  to  a')|K'ar  in  the  exiien-^e  a<-rv)Unt  of  the  Government  a.s  early  a-s  17S9, 
(he  anif.iuit  that  yiar  Ixing  only  $175,000.  in  193S  |K>usions  took  $402,779,0«v5  in 
Federal  funds. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  was  by  comparison  an  in'itrnificant  part  of  the  Federal 
ex[)en.s«',s  for  many  years.  In  1340  the  estimate  for  this  iijm  is  ti.o.m.fKiO.OiKi.  and 
whore  debt  ret  in  men  t  ha.s  loomed  laree  in  other  years,  but  $l(Ki.0fK).0iJ<)  h.i.s  be«'n  set 
up  in  the  UHO  Hudcet  for  debt  retirement.  In  193H,  $!)2n.  Wv,746  wa.s  spent  by  the 
l"ost  Ollice  Department,  exclusive  of  postal  deficiencies,  amouritinp  to  ^44.2.Ss.Sf.l. 
Kmercencv  relief  exiinditures  in  193.S  amounted  lo  $1,'J90,U00,(XX).  VelU-aus'  bcue- 
Cts,  other  than  pi'nsions,  cost  f  170,00(>.000  in  19.5.S. 


Proposed  Loan  to  Finland 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  M1CH1G.\N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  29,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING,  OP  UTAH 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  King!  over  station  WOL  on  Febioiary  26.  1940,  on  the 
Finnish-aid  question,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens.  In  this  period  whlcii  many  persons  claim 
has  developed  the  highest  civilization  ever  enjoyed  by  the  world, 
tragic  conditions  exist  In  many  lands  which  may  qualify  BUCh 
claim  and  demonstrate  that  the  goal  of  peace,  justice,  and  liberty 
Is  far  distant.  Sanguinary  conflicts  exist  in  Asia  where  mlUiona 
of  human  beings  are  starved,  bombed,  and  butchered  by  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  receiving  military  aid  from  this  Republic, 
Japan  has  built  a  powerful  military  machine  and  one  of  the 
largest  naxdes  in  the  world,  and  thus  becomes  a  potential  enemy 
to  this  Republic.  And  yet  we  are  annually  furnishing  her  sup- 
plies of  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars  and  thus  aiding  her  In 
her  merciless  and  devastating  crusade  agaln.'-t  the  people  of  China. 

In  Europe  Communist  Russia,  and  the  Nazi  regime,  controlled 
by  Hitler,  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  democratic 
nations,  and  to  superimpose  upon  Europe  .\nd  other  countries  a 
military,  materialistic,  and  Indeed  Godless  authority,  which  seelu 
to  crush  individualism  and  destroy  the  liberty  of  naillions  of 
people.  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  have  been  destroyed  and 
brought  under  the  iron  rule  of  nazi-ism.  Poland  has  been  crushed 
and  her  mutilated  body  divided  between  communistic  Russia  and 
the  Nazi  Government  of  Germany.    Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithtianla 
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breathe  only  as  Stalin  wills.  The  democratic  nations  of  Europe 
•ee  In  bolshevlsm  and  nayi-t-m  r«lfntless  ;ini  merciless  foes  \*h:ch 
seek  their  destruction.  Wherever  democracy  exists,  and  freedom 
brings  peace  and  Joy  to  Indivlduala  and  peoples,  the  dark  shadow 
of  communism  and  nazl-isni  U  before  them.  The  eflcrts  and  re- 
sources of  democratic  peoples  are  diverted  from  the  paths  of  peace, 
and  largely  devoted  to  preparations  to  resist  the  aggressions  and 
•ssults  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  the  Najsl  Government  which. 
as  I  have  Indicated,  are  determined  to  destroy  Individualism,  dem- 
ocratic nations,  and  the  fruits  of  modern  civilization,  and  to 
superimpose  upon  the  world  their  hateful  and  deltasinR  phllos.ophy. 
The  communistic  Stalin  Government,  with  its  180.oao.000  of  people, 
extendlns.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  true  to  Its 
piupose  to  destroy  democratic  govemment.s  everywhere.  Is  ens^atred 
In  sava^je  assaults  upon  democratic,  civilized,  and  Christian  Finland. 
Communism  cannot  permit  democracy  to  live  side  by  side  with 
it — Indeed.  It  Is  a  foe  to  dtmocracy  everywhere,  and  will  not  be 
content  until  Uberty-Iovlng  people  are  brought  under  Its  control. 
For  that  reason,  Finland,  a  progressive.  Independent  nation,  must 
be  destroyed. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Finnish  people  have  In- 
habited the  territory  we  know  ns  Finland.  They  have  developed 
a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  in  their  lives  and  in  their  Gov- 
ernment   they  realize   the  fruits   of   genvilne   dTnocracy. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago  they  were  converted  to  Chrl.stlanlty  and 
organired  their  lives  and  their  political  Institutions  along  liberal. 
propresslve.  and.  Indeed.  Christian  lints.  For  800  years  they  were 
acsocated  with  Swi-dcn.  not  as  a  colony  or  dependency,  but.  as  has 
been  said,  as  an  Integral  or  equal  part  of  the  Swedish  Kingdom. 
As  all  know,  the  Flnii."<  are  not  Slav?,  but  are  more  closely  allied 
to  the  Nordic  race.  While  maintaining  their  own  language  and 
culture,  they  were  rec«-ptlve  to  the  democratic  and  spiritual  Influ- 
ences which  KUlded  Christian  and  democratic  nations  of  B^urope 
I  should  add.  however,  that  during  the  Napoleonic  period  Finland 
was  separated  from  Sweden  and  Czar  Alexander  of  Russia  and 
Napoleon  brought  Finland  under  nominal  Russian  rule.  However, 
the  Finns  maintained  their  characteristics,  their  high  degree  of 
civilisiation.  their  democratic  Infiiltutlons,  and  resisted  all  attempts 
to  affect  an  amalgamation  or  union,  splrltuallv.  politically,  or 
otherwise,  with  the  czarl.stlc  government  In  1917  Finland  declared 
Its  Independence  and  recognition  bv  manv  stages  was  promptly 
accord'^d  It.  It  adopted  a  democratic  constitution,  the  general 
principles  of  which  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  this  Republic. 
During  the  Iniorvening  years  It  has  maintained  Its  Independence 
and  made  remarkable  progress  materially,  culturallv,  and  spiritually. 
It  occupies  a  mo3t  imixjrtant  position  gcographicaliv.  and  In  a  sense 
is  a  key  for  the  protection  of  the  Scandinavian  states  It  has  an 
area  of  147000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  3  800.000  people. 
More  than  60  percent  of  Its  Inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  16  percent  In  Industry  and  manufactures.  Approxi- 
mately 13  percent  are  In  commerce,  transport,  and  other  occupa- 
tion;;. More  than  62  percent  of  the  l.nid  is  owned  by  individuals 
and  mere  than  90  percent  of  the  land  consists  of  small  holdings 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  area  Is  still  owned  by  the  government! 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  snow  and  the 
cold.  It3  Inhabitants  have  made  great  progress  in  the  development 
of  their  country  Cities  of  importance  have  been  buUdod  and  rail- 
roads and  other  means  of  communication  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  growing  and  progressive  population  Schools  and  educa- 
tional Instltu'lons  have  brought  to  the  people  a  high  degree  of 
culture,  and  less  than  1  percent  of  its  inhabitants  over  15  years  of 
age  are  illiterate.  Flnlr.nd  has  produced  great  artists,  musicians 
poets,  writers,  statesmen,  and  scientists.  It  has  been  in  the  van 
of  every  liberal  and  progressive  movement  and  Is  entitled  to  the 
respect.  Indeed  affection  of  all  peoples  who  love  liberty  and  jus- 
tice and  vho  arc  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Communism  finds  no  fertile  soli  In  Finland,  and  the  achieve- 
ments and  peace  and  happlnc-&<5  of  the  Finnish  people  under  demo- 
cratic institutions  have  undoubtedly  aroused  the  aiiger.  Jealousy 
and  hatred  of  Stalin  and  his  communistic  abettors. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  BoL'hevik  Government  pledgf^d 
Jtaelf  to  respect  the  independence  of  Finland  and  to  recognize  the 
boundaries  of  her  territory.  Stalin  launched  his  wicked  and 
cowardly  attack  by  land  and  sea  and  sky. 

I  should  add  that  In  1932  a  nonaggresslon  pact  was  entered  into 
»x>tweT>n  Stalin  and  the  Republic  of  Finland,  and  In  1934  it  was 
renewed.  Among  other  things,  it  provided  that  any  dispute  which 
might  arise  between  the  two  countries  should  be  settled  In  an 
amicable  way.     The  treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  until  ld4o 

It  should  be  noUx!  that  both  Finland  and  the  Soviet  Government 
were  adherents  to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  which  solomnly  declared 
that  the  parties  to  the  same  condetmied  recourse  to  war  and  re- 
nounced It  as  an  instrument  of  their  national  policy  toward  each 
other.  And  further  that  the  settlea-ient  or  solution  of  all  d;spur;es 
or  coiLflicts.  of  whatever  nature  or  origin,  which  ought  arise,  was 
never  to  be  sought  except  by  pacific  means. 

Notwiihstandlng  these  solemn  engagements  upon  the  part  of  the 
Bolshevik  Government,  it  wantonly  assaulted  Finland.  It  has  mar- 
•haled  U'i\s  of  thousands  of  soldiers  and  launched  arracks  upon 
cluc».  towns,  and  hamlets;  upon  schools,  hospitals,  and  peaceful 
Donccmbatants.  It  has  Ignored  every  rule  of  war  and  adopted 
savage  and  t>arbarous  methods  for  the  destruction  of  Finland  "and 
the  annihilation  of  Its  people. 

History  will  not  record  a  mrre  heroic  and  glrrlciis  defense  of 
home  and  country  than  that  which  has  characterized  the  Finnish 
people.    Tbe  American  people,  and  Indeed  the  people  In  all  countries 


wh»re  th^re  Is  liberty  and  freedom,  have  been  thrilled  by  the 
ccuTp.zv  and  heroism  cf  th'  Finnish  people.  Their  indignation  has 
been  aroused  at  the  course  of  Stalin  and  his  Bolshe\ik  methods  to 
destroy-  a  peaceful.  God-fearing,  and  democratic  people.  The  Fin- 
nish leaders  attempted  In  every  honorable  way  to  avert  a  conflict 
and  made  concessions  which  were  Infringements  upon  the  sov- 
ereignty cf  their  country  In  order  to  avert  a  conflict  which  they 
knew  would  be  attended  with  most  sangtilnary  and  frightful 
rerults. 

They  are  fighting  for  their  country,  for  their  hom.es,  for  their 
families,  for  liberty.  They  have  offended  no  one;  they  gave  no 
occasion  whatever  for  ccmmunlstlc  assaults:  they  are  standing  like 
those  at  Thermopolae.  holding  back  the  hordes  of  Asiatic  t>enlghted- 
ness.  Finland  has  earned  the  admiration — Indeed,  the  affection — 
of  all  democratic  peoples;  It  Is  fighting  for  civilization  and  the 
Ideals  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  view  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
cf  the  American  people  that  Finland  should  secure  help,  because 
the  Plnni.sh  people  are  fighting  the  battle  of  western  civilization 
against  the  en'>mlcs  of  freedoni  and  Christianity,  and  against  a 
g^less  and  Bolshevik  philosophy. 

Finland  Is  not  fli'hting  alone  for  her  people,  she  Is  defending  the 
cause  cf  civilization.  Justice,  and  liberty.  She  Is  defending  the 
weak  and  oppressed  wherever  they  may  be  found.  She  is  a  living 
symbol  of  a  cause  which  incarnates  the  hopes.  a?pirations,  and 
drsires  of  all  who  seek  peace,  happiness,  and  salvation.  It  secma 
to  me  that  democratic  nations  should  realize  that  not  only  their 
Ideals  but  their  Interests  are  Involved  in  this  contest,  and  yet  our 
Republic  Is  aiding  Bolshevik  Ru.=sia.  We  are  furnishing  her  with 
gasoline  and  other  supplies  which  are  Importnnt  to  her  in  her 
remorseless  efforts  to  destroy  Finland.  EKiring  the  past  few  months 
we  have  furnl.-hed  her  with  more  than  \,300,000.000  barrels  of  gaso- 
line, of  a  high  octane  content,  which  has  been  employed  In  bombing 
helpless  men,  women,  and  children  of  Finland.  And  I  might  add 
in  passing,  that  we  are  receiving  millions  of  her  gold  which  costs 
her  but  $12  per  ounce  and  paying  her  at  the  rate  cf  $35  per  ounce 

It  must  be  apparent  that  if  Finland  Is  destroyed  the  Scandi- 
navian States  may  be  the  next  victims  of  communistic  attack,  and 
in  such  attack  Hitler  may,  and  doubtless  will,  collaborate  with 
Stalin. 

We  may  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  dark  clouds  which  hover  over 
democratic  nations.  Many  believe  that  republican  Institutions 
and  democratic  governments,  are  more  In  danger  today  than  they 
were  In  1914  or  In  many  preceding  periods.  Certainly  communltm 
and  nazi-ism,  mortal  foes  of  liberty  and  democratic  governments, 
will  wage  unrelenting  warfare  to  accomplish  their  destruction.  In 
this  crisis  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve that  effective  aid  should  be  rendered  to  Finland.  They  desire 
that  credit  should  be  extended  to  the  Fmntsh  Government  in  order 
that  It  may  purchase  not  only  food,  but  whatever  supplies  are 
esiicntlal  to  aid  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

The  American  pecple  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  gesture  of 
good  will  and  sympathy  to  the  heroic  F^nns.  They  desire  that 
important  contributions  shall  he  made  by  Individuals  and  by  groups 
to  aid  Finland  in  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  defense 
Of  her  territory.  They  desire  that  credit  shall  be  extended  by  cur 
Government  in  order  that  the  P.nns  may  be  able  to  secure  muni- 
tions and  supplies  imperatively  needed  if  the  hordes  at  their  doors 
are  prevented  from  triumphing.  There  should  be  no  delay  In 
affording  help  to  tho.^e  who  axe  defending  their  country,  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  Justice  and  liberty. 

Finland's  manpower  is  limited  and  her  resources  may  not  be 
stitBclent  for  a  protracted  contest.  She  needs  help  and  support 
new.  Sweden,  as  I  am  advised,  has  already  contributed  to  Finland 
more  than  $25.000  000  In  cash,  and  supplies  and  material  of  the 
value  of  $70,000,000,  with  no  limitation  upon  the  use  to  which  the 
sione  might  be  put 

There  are  no  legal  or  moral  restrictions  upon  our  Government 
that  would  prevent  aid  to  Finland  in  this  dork  hour.  Our  Gov- 
ernment may  extend  credit  to  be  employed  by  the  Finns  for  any 
purpose  that  will  aid  the  cause  which  she  is  defending.  The  mcas- 
tn-e  which  passed  the  S^jnate.  providing  for  the  extension  of  crec'it 
by  the  E.\port-Import  Bank  for  nonmilitary  purchases  In  the 
United  States,  does  not  adequately  meet  the  situation  cr  provide  the 
aid  which  should  be  given  by  the  American  people  and  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  save  from  destruction  a  democratic  nation  and  nearly 
4.000.000  of  people.  Already,  we  knov,-.  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Finns  have  been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  succor  and  support, 
food,  and  cloihing  and  medicines  are  Imperatively  required.  More- 
over it  is  apparent  that  the  Bolsheviks,  wiih  their  inexhaus'ible 
manpower,  will  launch  more  formidable  attacks  not  only  upon  land 
but  from  the  skies.  Finland  therefore  must,  if  she  is  to  continue  the 
contest,  receive  immeciiate  help  from  the  pecple  of  tSe  United  Stat.'-s 
and  from  the  people  cf  other  nations.  A  vo^e  should  be  heard  evcry- 
where--T:n!and  shall  not  be  destroyed.  Democratic  insiliuilons 
shail  not  perish  at  the  hands  of  an  autocratic  and  godless  regime  "' 

When  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  stru^^gllng  for  liberty 
France  generously  rendered  help:  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  In 
all  ages  has  appealed  to  thc&e  who  love  liberty. 

As  was  said  by  an  American  poet: 

"Is  true  freedom  but  to  break 
Fe-ers  for  cur  own  dear  sake? 
And  with  leathern  hearts  forgeO 
That  we  ouc  mankind  a  debt? 
No;  true  freedom  Is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brotljers  wear 
And  with  heart  and  hand  to  be 
Earnest  to  mike  others  free." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t  or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  29,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  February  19,  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr, 
W.'\LSH]  delivered  over  the  radio  a  very  able  address  on  the 
subject  The  Democratic  Party — Its  Mis.=ion,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  addrtss  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  lollows: 

It  is  with  pleasure  thr^t  I  accepted  several  week>;  ago  the  call  of 
the  Democratic  State  committee  of  Massachusetts  to  participate  in 
Its  radio  forum  for  the  discussion  of  Democratic  policies  and 
BccompU?hmen  ts. 

The  special  Fuljject  stittgested  for  me  to  discuss  tonlnht  Is  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  more  important  differences  between  the  major 
political  parties— namely,  the  Democratic  and  Pcopubllcan  Parties. 

It  is  the  solemn  duty  cf  all  citizens  to  strive  for  the  general 
social,  economic,  and  political  betterment  of  human  life  and  happi- 
ness. The  chief  medium  through  vrhtch  that  betterment  may  be 
effpcted  1^  the  State.  It  would  be  an  unfortunate  day  for  our 
country  when  men  lore  their  respect  for  the  elTectlvenes-  of  the 
State  to  fulfill  the  State's  first  duty,  that  of  furthering  the  well- 
being  cf  the  citizen.  The  State  should  Ije  first  and  always  the 
guardian  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  the  citizen  and  the  promoter 
of  the  general  welfare  of  the  human  family.  Tliat  political  organ- 
ization or  party  is  best  for  the  citizen  and  the  State  which  most 
intellisently  and   adequately  secures  and  preserves  those  rlght.=  . 

It  Is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  there  .'hould  be  In  the  actual 
working  cut  of  the  many  prob'.ems  of  the  Government  sincere  and 
legitimate  dllTerences  cf  opinion  as  to  what  policies  or  what  prin- 
ciples are  more  conducive  than  others  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  pecple.  These  indicate  the  importance,  the  responsibility,  and 
the  differences  in  the  political  parties. 

In  my  opinion  that  political  pp.rty  and  those  political  leaders 
vho  will  apply  principles  of  natural  justice  and  truth  to  the  con- 
crete facts  can  best  render  this  service  and  thereby  secure  and 
preserve  an  abiding  faith  in  the  capacity  of  cur  form  of  govern- 
ment to  serve  society.  Becau.^  we  believe  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  best  equipped  to  render  this  service  Is  the  reason  for  our  mem- 
bership in  it.  Our  party  m.ust  continue  constantly  to  equip  itself 
to  meet  these  requirements. 

Scm.ethmg  more  than  political  platforms  or  party  principles  or 
premises  is  of  supreme  importance.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
fair-minded  citizen  the  Important  consideration  that  concerns  him 
Is  to  know  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  kind  of  political  philos- 
ophy that  leaders  and  candidates  of  political  organizations  repre- 
sent. Herein  must  lie  the  ditlerence  between  political  parties  and 
herein  does  He  tcday  the  difference  between  political  leaders. 

After  all,  what  the  average  citizen,  the  man  with  no  self-interest 
to  serve,  is  concerned  about  Is  getting  to  be  less  and  less  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  political  label  that  a  candidate  bears  or  even  a  knowl- 
edge cr  political  platforms  and  more  and  more  a  clear,  distinct, 
and  thoroughgoing  knowledge  of  party  leaders'  convictions  on  the 
major  Issues  before  the  American  public.  In  addition,  and  what 
Is  even  more  important,  they  seek  to  learn  that  their  political 
leaders  or  candidates  who  seek  their  suffrage  are  free  to  serve  their 
countrymen  without  direct  or  indirect  control  or  restraint  exer- 
cised by  any  self-interested  group. 

Let  us  in  the  light  of  these  basic  principles  turn  to  a  discussion 
of  the  two  major  political  parties  in  this  country — thus  we  can 
best  discern  just  what  has  been  and  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  parties  and  what  is  the  call  to  the  Democratic  Party  as  a  gov- 
ernmental Instrumentality  for  promoting  the  public  welfare. 

Of  necessity  I  must  speak  briefly  concerning  the  aims,  ideals  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Democratic  Party.  However.  I  shall  speak  of 
them  in  no  narrow  and  blind  partisan  spirit.  I  shall  not  claim  for 
the  Democratic  Party  a  mcnopcly  of  all  the  virtues. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  If  I  were  required  to  encompass  In  a 
single  phrase  or  sentence  the  underlying  distinction  between  the 
two  great  parties  in  our  countrv*  I  should  say  that  in  the  Republi- 
can Party  the  major  emphsisis  has  been  on  property  rights  and  in 
the  Democratic  Party  the  major  em.phasis  has  been  on  human  rights. 
The  Republican  Party's  long  control  of  the  political  machinery  of 
the  Government  has  made  it  ultraconservative  and  the  servant  of 
vested  and  selfish  interests.  This  Is  but  natural.  The  danger  ahead 
for  the  Democratic  Party  is.  If  it  long  remains  in  power,  that  It  may 


go  to   extremes   In   Its   liberal   and   reform   measures   and   approach 
the  dangerous  threshold  cf  extreme  radicalism. 

Through  the  years  I  believe  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  more 
responsive  to  the  natural  Inborn  aspirations  of  the  ma.sses  for  tha 
Improvement  of  their  lot  It  is  the  Democratic  Party,  ever  the  long 
years  that  has  been  thinking  most  constantly  or  the  needs  of  the 
lowly  and  the  suffering  and  toilworn  people  and  when  given  the 
opportunity  has  translated  these  tliought.s  into  action  Tiie  de- 
fense of  the  rljrhts.  the  champion  cf  the  causes  and  the  extension  of 
hope  and  cheer  Into  the  lives  of  the  underprivileged  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  missions  of  our  party. 

The  Democratic  Party,  even  in  the  years  when  It  was  cut  of  offlc© 
and  was  the  minority  and  the  opposition  in  the  Congress,  was  ever 
vigilant  in  exposing  the  abuses  of  privilege  and  the  exploitation  by 
the  powerful  few  It  was  ever  workmg  for  social  justice  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term.  Indeed,  the  Democratic  Party  rendered  exceed- 
ingly effective  service  to  the  country  durln^g  the  long  years  it  was  out 
of  oflice.  in  constructive  criticism  and  in  powerful  measures  for 
reform.  Many  who  are  not  disposed  to  favor  or  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  "Democratic  Party,  concede  this  valuable  and  viseful 
service  to  the  country 

Under  the  present  situation  in  American  politics,  the  people  make 
the  political  issues  The  ever-changing  economic  status  of  the  peo- 
ple from  one  of  apparent  prosperity  of  the  depths  of  recurring 
depressions  and  those  continuing  problems  relating  to  their  personal 
liberty  and  the  equahty  of  their  economic  cpportunlties  constantly 
bring  to  the  surface  Issues  that  vitally  concern  them.  It  is  the  first 
duty  of  public  men  and  political  leaders  to  respect  this  concern 
and  I  believe  the  Democratic  Parly  has  responded  more  promptly 
and  sympathetically  to  this  demand  of  the  people  than  the  other 
major  political  party, 

In  my  judgment,  since  the  depression  began  in  1929  the  voters 
have  made  the  unemployment  problem  and  the  general  business 
depression  prevailing  throughout  the  country  the  dominant  politi- 
cal issue  in  American  life.  The  voters  believe  that  the  calamitous 
conditions  which  brought  about  this  deprc^sic.n  should  have  been 
foreseen  and  preventive  measures  invoked  by  the  Government 
long  before  the  economic  structure  of  the  country  c.jllapsed.  It 
was  this  conviction  on  tl.e  part  of  the  voters  that  swept  tlie  Demo- 
cratic Party  into  power  in  1932  and  has  continued  it  m  power  ever 
since. 

In  assuming  power  the  Democratic  Party  immediately  undertook 
an  extensive  program  of  reform  and  recovery.  Such  a  broad  and 
ccmpiehenslve  program  Involved  the  setting  up  cf  a  large  number 
of  new  Governm.>nt  agencies,  expenditures  of  vast  sum.s  cf  money 
and  the  regulation,  never  before  attempted,  cf  the  activities 
both  of  the  Individual  and  business. 

All  this  naturally  led  to  differences  cf  cpinion  and  criticism. 
Tlie  claim  has  been  made  that  the  attempted  reforms  were  in- 
augurated too  rapidly  and  in  some  cases  wire  too  sweeping,  that 
unnecessarily  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  for  relief  and 
pump-priming  and  that  waste  and  extravagance  has  resulted. 

I  don't  think  any  partisan  of  the  present  administration  would 
claim  that  the  stvipcndous  task  undertaken  has  been  immune 
from  some  complaints.  One  fact,  however,  stands  out  boldly:  That 
the  objectives  have  invariably  been  praiseworthy  is  not  seriously 
disputed  ai:d  that  the  majority  of  the  American  people  In  each 
succeeding  election  since  the  inauguration  of  these  policies  has 
continued  to  register  general  approval  of  these  objectives  and 
the  achievements  thereunder. 

You  who  are  li.nening  to  me  are  familiar  with  many  of  the 
measures  that  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Democratic  Party  to 
promote  economic  recovery  and  social  betterment,  as  well  as  to  end 
abuses  of  long  standing.  The  regulation  of  the  stock  exchange; 
the  safeguarding  of  the  people's  savings  by  rigid  bank  regulation 
and  insuring  of  bank  dep<jsits;  the  protection  of  the  worker  against 
sweatshop  wages;  securing  for  the  employee  his  inalienable  right 
of  collective  bargaining;  a  reasonable  living  wage  to  unorganized 
workers;  more  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  through  Government  edict 
lowering  sharply  the  weekly  working  hours;  generous  Government 
loans  to  industries  In  financial  difficulties;  industry  freed  from 
sweatshop  competitors,  decent  living  homes  for  people  of  meager 
incomes;  sectional  advantages  in  Industry  abolished  by  uniform 
hours  of  employment  and  uniform  minimum  wages  In  all  parts  of 
the  country;  to  the  aged,  the  orphaned,  the  crippled,  and  the  blind 
a  guaranty  against  pauperism  through  social-security  legislation; 
unemployed  youths,  millions  of  them,  trained  In  C.  C.  C.  camps 
and  through  agencies  of  the  National  Youth  Administration:  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  employment  to  the  needy — these  achieve- 
ments mark  a  new  era  In  our  political  and  national  life. 

In  effecting  such  drastic  reforms  and  undertaking  such  new  and 
untried  activities  sometimes  they  have  been  attended  with  bu- 
reaucratic excesses  and  public  irritation.  Our  party  has  now  the 
duty  to  correct  and  modify  some  o%'erreachlng  methods  of  adminis- 
tration and  possibly  some  modlflcations  of  certain  remedial  laws. 
There  Is  no  Indication  anywhere  of  a  general  repudiation  of  the 
objectives  sought.  Whatever  criticism  from  the  opposing  politi- 
cal parties  have  been  generally  directed  toward  the  methods  of 
administration. 

Let  us  proceed  to  polish  and  perfect  the  long  record  of  reform 
we  have  made,  which  of  necessity  had  to  be  done  In  haste  and 
which  In  operation  would  Inevitably  show  delects  and  pcSjible 
Injustices.  Our  party  must  now  prove  that  it  is  capable  of  per- 
forming this  new  task,  the  task  of  perfecting  what  It  was  neces  ary 
to  do  and  necessary  to  do  in  haste.  We  should  do  It  with  as  much 
harmony  and  cohesion  as  possible,  without  asking  any  member  of 
our  party  to  s'urrender  his  individual  and  intellectual  integiity  foc 
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Bome  particular  phnse  of  lrt;lfilaticn  or  administration.  If  we  have 
the  ct  n>tructlve  ability  to  recoijnize  that  we  may  have  made  eome 
mlstalces  in  admlniJ'lratlon  and  method — any  other  attitude  would 
ludlciite  a  claim  to  be  euperhunmii — and  that  we  are  Incapable  of 
recognizing  mistakes  and  correcting  them — we  may  emphasize  and 
consolidate  the  pnins  made  and  go  forth  with  renewed  vigor  and 
confidence  to  future  victories 

We  Democrats  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  there  is  a  particularly 
heavy  respoivlbUlty  and  duty  on  our  party  at  this  time — living. 
•s  we  are  today.  In  most  troubled  times,  with  wars  and  threats  of 
war  lu'.d  political  and  economic  upheavals  throughout  the  wcrld. 
We  are  faced  today  with  grave  dangers  at  home  and  abroad  Our 
party  la  m  entire  control  of  the  Frdrral  Government.  We  must 
live  up  to  the  high  responsibiUtie.i  that  are  Imposed  upon  the 
Democratic  Party — which,  briefly  stated,  should  with  fixed  determi- 
nation prevent  cur  pariinpation  in  wars  not  cf  our  making  and 
■trlve  mightily  to  soU-e  successfully  our  unsolved  domestic  problems. 

This  is  no  time  for  mutiny:  no  time  for  secession.  The  letsk  is 
unmistakably  curs  Whate'-cr  honest  differences  cf  opinion  we  en- 
tertain, let  thera  be  directed  to  the  fom^ulation  of  a  sound  and 
sane  policy  that  in  the  end  will  strengthen  the  Democratic  Party. 
preaerve  democratic  inbtltutlons,  and  redound  to  the  general 
welfare  of  cur  citizens. 

As  we  view  the  war  perils  In  Europe  and  the  governmental 
problems  that  confront  us  at  home,  and  as  we  approach  the 
political  campaign  wh.ch  lies  ahead  of  us,  let  us  be  mindful  of  the 
underlying  realities  of  our  national  life  Let  us  remember  that 
we  stand  today  a  united  people  in  thf  most  favored  land  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  with  its  vast  resources,  ixjxh  God-given  and 
man-made.  Let  u.s  remember  we  live  under  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  stable  government  in  existence. 

Let  us  remember  we  are  goini;  forward  under  resolute  and 
courageous  Democratic  leadership,  and  let  us  resolve  to  continue 
Democratic  leadership. 


Naturalization  and  Citizenship 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OK  MASSACHISETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  29,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  DY  HON.  DAVID  I  WALSH.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  on  the 
subject  NaturAlizatlon  and  Citizenship  over  the  radio  in 
Boston  on  November  16.  1939.  to  aliens  seeking  naturali- 
zation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


have  been  invited  to  di<«:u.':s  over  this  radio  tonight  the  subject 
of  naturalization  and  citlzen.-hip  I  am  not  interested  in  urg'.ng 
any  alien  res:d;ng  in  the  United  States  to  become  a  citizen  An 
alien  who  ne-^ds  to  be  urged,  or  at  lea.^^t  to  have  pressure  exorted 
up<.n  him  In  order  to  become  a  citizen,  will  not  make  a  good 
American  citizen  The  purpose  of  my  ta'.k  Is  not  to  urge  negligent 
and  unwilling  aliens  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enjoy  the 
privt!cg\^.  and  assume  the  duties  of  American  citizenship  Rather, 
it  Is  to  encourage  the  willing  and  anxious  aliens  who  des-lre  Ameri- 
can citizen5hip  and  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  not  a<5  difficult  as  many  a8.<5ume. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  thot  most  of  our  alien  population  have  a 
real  appreciation  of  the  benefits  and  blessings  that  America  offers 
to  them  and  their  children.  At  times  I  think  the  foreicrn-born 
who  have  experienced  absents  of  civil  and  religious  llt)ert;es  in 
the  countries  of  their  birth  have  a  greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  free  Institutions  of  America  than  those  of  us 
who  have  inherited  them  and  accept  them  a.'?  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  the  old  story. — ^the  things  most  appreciated  In  life  are  those 
that  are  equipjied  through  toil,  svifferlng,  and  sacrifice  The  alien 
iB  able  aU^o  to  make  contrasts,  practical  contrasts,  froni  his  own 
expt^rlence  and  those  of  his  forbears,  and  therefore  most  of  them 
are  appreciative  of  and  anxtoiis  to  become  citizens  of  this  Republic 

My  talk  tonlpht  Is  to  as.sure  you,  our  alien  residents,  thnt  the 
process  to  citizenship  is  an  easy  one,  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
dilflcultits  and  fears  ycu  entertain  are  greatly  overestimated.  Amer- 
ica welcomes  all  resident  aliens  to  cltianshlp,  and  Its  desire  is  to 
make  your  change  cf  status  from  alien  to  citizen  as  easy  as  p>ossible. 
America  merely  asks  that  you  give  her  the  affections  of  your  heart 
that  have  been  developed  lan:ely  by  reason  cf  the  knowledge  cf  the 
personil  freetlom,  the  equality  of  cppxDrtunlties,  and  other  priceless 
rights  that  America  gives  to  the  alien  and  his  children  in  contrast 
With  ttie  land  of  the  alien's  burth. 


Something  more  than  finding  it  easier  to  obtain  a  livelihood  In 
America  than  In  a  fcrclgn  land  Is  required  of  him  or  her  who  seeks 
to  ch.inge  his  citlZcn^^hip  to  that  of  America.  America  expects  you 
to  realize  fully  tlie  rights  and  privileges  her  citizens  enjoy,  to  evalu- 
ate the  freedom,  security,  and  other  cppcrtunlties  to  live  In  America 
as  freemen  and  with  the  least  degree  of  bondage  that  is  possible. 
America  expects  the  alien  to  seek  the  hi^h  privilege  cf  American 
citizenship  because  he  is  convinced  of  her  superior  governmental 
In.stltutici.s  and  of  her  superior  exaltation  of  thl.s  dignity  of  human 
beings  and  her  protection  of  the  Inalienable  rlc-hts  of  men  and 
women,  however  poor  and  humble,  who  live  under  her  protecting 
flag  Once  the  alien  understands  and  comprehends  what  America 
offers,  what  America  guarantees  to  all  her  children,  he  may  be 
assured  that  America  knows  that  his  heart,  his  affections,  and  his 
sjTnpathics  will  be  for  America  above  every  other  country  In  the 
world.  America  does  not  ask  ycu  to  forget  your  fatherland,  to 
lessen  your  pride  in  the  achievements  and  accompllsliments  of  the 
men  and  women  of  your  race  In  the  past.  She  does  not  even  ask 
you  to  surrender  your  language.  America  recognizes  that  the 
Almighty  has  not  given  all  the  gifts  and  virtues  that  humanity 
possc;.sj8  to  one  race,  to  one  nationality,  to  one  naticn.  She  a.vks 
you  to  preserve  and  bring  Into  the  life  of  America  the  nobleat  and 
best  traditions  cf  your  race  and  of  your  fatherlar.d.  Because  cf  the 
wise  political  phllo.'scphy  of  her  founders  and  because  America  has 
been  free  from  the  long-continued  and  apparently  never-ending 
feuds  of  Etiropc,  America  feels  that  she  can  give  the  alien  and  his 
children  more  th.in  the  fatherland  in  the  way  of  personal,  civil, 
religious,  and  political  freedom  and  also  In  the  opportunity  lur 
material  advancement  and  progress. 

America  does  not  claim  to  p>osseas  all  the  leaders  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  civilization  or  the  spiritual  values  of 
the  world.  There  is  no  foreign  country  that  cannot  through  the 
centuries,  point  to  outstanding  scholars,  statesmen,  soldiers,  and 
saints  who  have  contributed  abundantly  to  the  progress  and  ad- 
viincenient  of  the  human  family.  America  hopes  and  believes  that 
she  has  retained  and  preserved,  more  tlian  any  ether  land,  all 
that  i.i  btst  and  noblest  in  the  advancement  of  the  human  family. 
Unles;>  you  are  sati:,ticd  that  the  God-given  inalienable  rights  to 
live,  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  cf  conscience,  to 
enjoy  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  enjoyment  In  the 
largest  measure  cf  security,  as  well  as  the  cnjoymtnt  of  one's 
ptisscsslons  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  enjoyment  to  a 
high  degree  of  that  great  national  virtue  called  justice — you  should 
not  undertake  the  duties  .aid  responsibilities  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

Those  who  fall  to  understand  the  benefits,  privileges,  and  bless- 
ings of  the  free  in.^titutions  of  America  are  false  to  themselves 
and  their  native  land  in  undertaking  to  trarisfer  their  citizenship 
to  America.  America  does  not  seek  or  want  a  citizenry  of  impos- 
tors. America  wants  the  heart  and  affections  of  the  aliens  because 
she  believes  and  claims  that  la  return  she  can  give  the  alien,  as  a 
member  of  the  htiman  family,  more  of  the  things  cf  re^l  value 
In  life  (not  riches)  but  a  larger  measure  of  personal  opportunity 
aj:id  freedom  than  any  otht'r  land.  II  these  noble  and  patriotic 
sentiments  guide  and  prompt  the  alien  to  seek  American  citizen- 
ship, he  will  be  welcomed  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  American 
citizenship  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  opportunities 
that  she  guarantees  equally  with  those  whose  ancestors  have  lived 
in  this  Republic  since  Its  inception. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  transfer  of  citizenship  by  the  alien 
to  American  citizenship  was  altogether  too  much  a  matter  of  form 
and  that  It  ought  to  be  a  ceremony  approaching  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  sacramental  religious  act.  I  do  not  mean  that  It  should 
be  difficult,  but  I  do  mean  that  It  should  be  solemn  and  pro- 
foundly impressive.  To  those  upcn  whom  citizenship  Is  bestowed, 
as  w;ll  as  those  who  already  enjoy  American  citizenship,  the 
process  of  naturalization— the  term  used  in  bestowing  citizenship 
upon  a  foreign-bom  alien — may  appear  complicated.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  such.  The  naturalization  laws  are  of  a  general 
natuic  and  are  cheerfully  explained  by  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  are  connected  with  the  Nattirallzatlon  Service. 
There  may  be  seme  delay  In  becoming  naturalized.  Tills  is  neces- 
sary In  order  that  unworthy,  undeserving  aliens  should  not  be 
speedily  inducted  into  the  full  enJoiTnent  of  American  citizenship. 
For  tills  reason  residence  requirements,  certain  character  require- 
ments, and  to  some  extent  certain  educational  requirements  must 
be  complied  with.  It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  thcs?  requirements. 
If  one  cannot  meet  the  basic  character  requirement.  America  does 
not  want  a  citizen  who  possesses  proper  requirements  to  be  penal- 
ized by  association  with  and  denying  of  rights  by  those  born  In 
other  lards  who  lack  the  necessary  character  requirements. 

The  process  of  naturalization  is  exceedinely  easv  and  simple.  In 
fact,  mary  believe  too  easy  Of  all  persons  applvlng  for  citlzen.ship, 
considerably  less  than  3  percent  are  refused  beca\.L«e  of  lack  of  one 
or  nfM^re  of  the  several  reouirements.  You  must  be  able  to  sp>eak 
the  English  language,  unless  physically  unable  to  do  so.  This  does 
not  prevent  your  retaining  the  language  of  your  kith  and  kin  In 
the  o'.d  land.  You  mu^t  be  able  to  sign  yovir  name  to  your  citizen- 
ship application  Indeed,  the  requirements  are  meager.  The  whole 
proeclure  cf  filing  the  necessary  papers  and  waiting  for  the  neces- 
sary length  of  time  for  investigation  bv  Government  ofUclals  is  a 
Judicial  one  The  Judges  who  preside  In  the  naturalization  courts 
are  sympathetic,  and  in  no  respect  are  they,  or  should  they,  be  severe 
or  contemptuous  They  are  and  should  be  praf.ffed  to  know  of 
your  ambition  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  assume  the  responsibility 
of  Americau  cltlzeuslup. 
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Time  dees  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  requirements 
for  naturalization.  Pull  Information  on  the  subject  of  natumliza- 
ticn  can  bs  obtained  from  civil  and  Federal  organizations  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  Americanism,  or  at  the  clerk's  office  cf  tlic 
fcuperlor  court  cf  our  State  courts,  or  the  United  States  courts.  I 
regret  that  the  law  req  Ures  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  be  naturalized. 
I  personally  have  urgril  and  succeeded  In  reducing  this  fee  from 
time  to  time.  It  shou'd  only  be  a  nominal  fee.  Alter  naturaliza- 
t.oa  comes  registration,  which  means  being  enrolled  by  name  in 
the  office  of  the  registiar  of  voters  In  the  city  or  town  where  one 
re5ldes.  Naturalization  papers  give  you  the  right  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  American  citizenship,  but  In  order  to  enjoy  one  of  the 
highest  and  greatest  cf  the  rlgh'^s  cf  American  citizenship,  the  right 
to  vote  in  elections.  It  is  necessary  to  register  as  a  voter  In  the  city 
or  town  where  you  re  Irte.  All  American  rights  are  available  to 
the  naturalized  alien.  The  prcx-ess  cf  registering  in  order  to  vote 
Is  simply  for  the  purpDse  of  having  honest  elections  and  correct 
and  honest  records  of  those  entitled  to  vote,  and  therefore  prevent 
Illegal,  dishonest,  and  corrupt  election  cf  cfficials. 

I  conclude  by  urging  all  of  our  aliens  who  have  the  right  disposi- 
tion, whose  residence  in  America  has  made  them  realize  the  value  of 
cur  free  Instltu'lons  and  has  given  them  the  understanding  of  the 
benefits  and  privileges  America  offers  Its  citizens  as  compared  with 
ether  lands,  to  st^k  the  earliest  opportunity  to  become  citizens  of 
this  Republic.  Let  me  add  that  citizenship  is  a  prictle.;s  privilege. 
Tlie  Federal  Government  urges  no  one  to  become  a  citizen.  It  wel- 
comes to  citizenship  all  those  who  seek  It  with  the  proper  disposi- 
tion and  attitude.  All  aliens,  then,  who  desire  to  secure  a  full 
participation  m  the  life  of  our  country  should  seek,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  American  <iti:<enship.  Do  this  not  because  of  mere 
material  benefits  that  America  offers  to  you  and  yours,  but  because 
cf  the  div:nlty,  the  freedom,  the  liberty,  the  Inalienable  rights  and 
the  opportunities  for  peace,  position,  and  happiness  that  American 
citizenship  beslov.s  upon  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thunday,  February  29,  1940 


LETTER   BY  HON    JC.^ITH  C    OMAIIONEY,  OF  WYOMING,  AND 
BULLS'! IN  OF  1 AE  AMERICAN  LIFE  CON'VENTION 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  throughcut  his  sernccs  in 
the  Senate,  and  parlic  jlavly  since  the  bt-ginninn:  cf  the  studies 
of  the  Temporary  Nct.onal  Economic  Committee,  of  which  he 
Is  the  chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyominfi  !Mr. 
OT'.I.MiONEV  1  ha.s  beer  an  exponent — both  in  end  out  of  this 
Chamber — of  the  principle  that  the  powers  of  government 
fchould  be  exercised  to  encourage  free  private  enterprise. 

Many  Senators  wil.  remember  has  speech  upcn  this  floor 
during  the  last  scssicn  in  support  of  his  amendm.cnt  to  a 
bill  then  ponding,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  Gov- 
ernment ccmpotition  v.ith  private  enterprise.  That  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  this  body. 

During  several  weclcs  past  there  has  been  a  disposition  to 
attribute  to  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Commit t<?e, 
cT  at  least  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  which 
is  represented  en  thiit  committee,  a  purpose  in  the  present 
study  of  Lfe  insurance  to  lay  the  basis  for  seme  form  of  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  that  industry.  There  has  been  no 
bas;s  for  these  reports,  and  it  has.  I  think,  been  a  fortunate 
thin?  that  the  Senator  frcm  Wycming.  by  several  statements, 
has  undertaken  to  clfar  the  atmosphere,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  the  reix)rts  which  have  been  in  circulaticn  are  based 
upon  fear  and  not  upon  fact. 

Tliose  of  us  who  serve  with  the  Senator  frcm  Wyoming 
know  that  hJs  purpose,  at  all  times,  has  been  to  pursue  an 
objective  study  of  the  entire  econcmic  system  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  ackncv.lodgcd  abuses,  and  of  makin,*?  it  unnec- 
essary for  pcvcrnment  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  our  citizens, 

Tne  point  of  view  of  the  Senator  ^ith  respect  to  life  in- 
surance has  been  very  well  set  forth  in  a  letter  which  he  vTots 
on  February  10,  194C,  to  Col.  C.  B.  Rofcbins.  general  counsel 
cf  the  Life  Convent; on,  which,  with  the  bulletin  Issued  by 


Colonel  Robbins.  to  which  the  Senator's  letter  was  in  answer. 
I  think,  should  be  published  in  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimcus 
consent  that  that  may  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  bulletin  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Stsatt. 
Washinfftan,  D.  C.  February  10,  1940. 
CoL  C   B.  Robbins, 

Manager   and    General   Counsel,   American    Life   Contention, 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  III. 

Dfar  Colonix  Roubiks:  My  attention  has  Just  been  callrd  to  the 
special  bulletin.  No.  789,  dated  Janurj-y  31,  1940,  in  ■which  you 
make  certain  comments  upon  my  letter  to  Hon.  EnwiVRo  T.  Taylor 
commenting  upon  the  special  bulletin  of  the  American  Life  Con- 
vention Issued  on  Doccmber   1,   1939. 

It  was  my  purpose  in  writing  that  letter  to  make  clear  to  the 
public  and  to  ths  insurance  Industry  that  unsubstantial  fears  were 
being  disseminated  th.-cugh  the  medium  of  your  bulletin,  fears  that 
have  had  no  basis  In  anything  that  the  Temporary  National 
Econcmic  Committee  has  done  and  in  nothing  that  has  been 
pub;:shcd  or  released  by  Its  members.  Your  bulletin  of  January 
31,  while  accepting  the  statements  contained  In  my  letter.  Is  open 
to  the  same  criticism  as  the  former  bulletin  in  that  It  likewise 
disseminates  fears  which  are  not  founded  on  any  act  or  release 
of    the    committee. 

You  pay  in  your  new  bulletin,  "The  statements  contained  In  the 
pamphlet  referring  to  the  apparent  Intention  of  some  members  cf 
the  committee  to  recommend  absorption  by  the  Government  of 
Industrial  life  Insurance.  Federal  regulation,  and  a  change  In  cur 
agency  system,  were  not  made  following  any  statement  by  any 
member  of  the  committee,  but  were  the  on'.y  Inferences  that 
could  be  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  witnosst-s  produced  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  examined  at  g.-cat  length 
In  regard  to  those  matters."  May  I  say  that  the  inforence  of 
which  you  complain  Is  your  Inference  and  not  the  inference  cf 
any  member  of  the  committee.  You  speak  cf  "the  apoarcnt  Inten- 
tion of  seme  members  of  the  committee."  but  it  is  clear  from 
your  paragraph,  which  I  have  just  quoted,  'hit  this  Int'^ntioii  is 
"apparent"  to  ycu,  net  as  the  result  cf  any  s'atcmont  that  has  been 
made  or  cny  release  issued  by  the  committee,  but  by  your  In- 
ference. It  occurs  to  me  to  s-uggest  that  the  American  Life 
Convention  mipht  w^ll  consider  it  is  advisable  to  draw  Inferences 
wh'ch  It  deems  an^ajronlstic  to  the  best  Intercs's  of  life  Insurence 
and  to  dl.ss?minate  them  broadcast  without  any  attempt  to  verify 
th^m.  No  recommendaticns  or  sugppstlcns  v.'i'h  respect  to  l.fo 
Insurance  have  ever  been  discussed,  either  formally  or  informally, 
at  any  meeting  of  this  committee  or  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

The  bal.ince  of  your  Bulletin  No.  789  l.s  likewise  open  to  misinter- 
pretation and  Is  not  based  upon  any  act,  any  recommendation,  or 
any  Inference  drawn  by  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittop.  You  quote  a  preFs  dispatch  sent  out  from  \\'a.'^hinj:ton  late 
in  December,  nnd  you  refer  to  it  as  a  "release."  The  fact  that  you 
do  not  dCL-cribe  It  for  what  it  was,  namely,  a  Ftory  sent  out  by  a 
news  organizatlcn.  end  that  you  refer  to  It  as  a  "release,"  Is  cal- 
culated to  give  the  Impression  that  It  had  pcme  ofiScial  character. 
It  had  no  ofliclnl  character.  It  was  not  a  re!e;\:  e  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  cr  cf  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commis.tlcn.  and  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  had 
no  knowledge  of  It  and  no  responsibility  for  It. 

Three  ."suggestions  were  reported  In  this  story  to  have  been  ad- 
vanced.   Let  me  dlECUSs  them  separately: 

The  flr-st  was  "amendment  of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act  to  give 
the  Government  Jurisdiction  over  insurance-ccmpany  failure;."  No 
testimony  to  date  hss  been  presented  to  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Ccmmittee  with  re;pect  to  the  application  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  to  Insurance  companies.  It  Is  pcFslble  that  before  the 
study  Is  completed  there  may  be  Fome  testimony  with  respect  to 
certain  failures.  Such  a  study,  however,  Is  clearly  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  problem  of  Invettmcnt. 

The  second  sufrgestlon  wa-s  "creation  of  a  form  of  fund  Insurance 
rlmllar  to  the  Federal  depo.«lt  Insurance  for  banks."  No  testimony 
has  been  given  to  the  committee  on  this  subjoct.  and  none  Is  con- 
templated. It  Is  not  on  the  proj^ram  of  the  ccmmittee  In  any  form, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Securities  and  Exchange  Coniml:;slcn 
experts  have  expressed  to  me  the  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  ot 
such  a  proposal. 

The  third  suggestion  was  the  "establishment  cf  an  even  mTO 
comprehensive  control  system  patterned  after  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  banks,  or  regulation  under  an  administrative  body  rurh 
as  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com.mlsslon."  Again,  no  testimony 
on  this  subject  has  been  heard  by  the  committee  and  none  Is  to 
be  presented.  The  committee  has  at  no  time  assigned  any  such 
subject  to  any  of  the  agencies  associated  with  It  for  study  or  report, 

I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  In  say:ng  that  none  of  those  nug- 
gcstlons  has  any  basis  In  any  action  by  the  committee  or  In  any 
reccmmrndatlon  to  the  committee,  a  fact  which  might  easily  have 
been  ascertained  by  you  by  the  m^re  expedient  of  addressing  a 
question  to  m.e.  TJiat  ycu  have  chosen  rather  to  pl^ce  the  au- 
thority of  your  office  and  of  the  American  Life  Convention  b-hlnd 
the  circulation  of  a  press  report,  frankly,  seems  rather  amazing  to 
me,  for  Instead  of  arousing  the  fears  of  persons  a.s.sociated  with 
the  Insurance  Industry  you  could  easily  have  helped  to  alleviate 
them. 
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Now  with  TMpwt  to  ycur  statement  that  "It  Is  regrettable  that 
Senator  O  Mahoney  did  not  mention   the  matter  of  State  as  op- 


k.^      T^.^»»«1 


«•■    n^>Av\4'l^\n 
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ment  wants  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  Unlt<»d  States 
to  do  what  can  be  dont   witliln  the  rules  and  limlis  established  by 


IntArr- n  1 1nr\nl     1- 


Ik  n      c*  ■rf\  V-\  u  r  '▼^^     iirs^r%      tV^*^ 


r\f      <iyi-r\c      oT>H 


dellt»rately  violates  a  solemn  nonaggresslon  pact  as  Rus«sla  vlol3t<»d 
its  pact  with  Finland  by  Invading  that  nation — whether  such  nation 
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Now  with  rpspwt  to  ycur  statement  that  "It  Is  regrettable  that 
Senator  O  Mahor.ey  did  not  mention  the  matter  of  State  as  op- 
poeed  to  Federal  supervision  •  •  •."  May  I  call  yo\ir  attention 
to  the  fact  thai  Insurance  companies  have  in  times  pact  been  very 
active  and  vigorous  In  contending  that  life  Insvirance  la  a  national 
business  and  should  not  be  subject  to  State  regulation.  In  your 
original  bulletin  of  December  1.  1939.  you  cited  two  Supreme  Court 
cases,  namely.  Paul  v  Vrrjrmia  (8  Wall  1C8),  and  the  iVeir  York. 
Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Deer  Lodge  County  (231  U  S.  495).  In  order 
to  support  the  contention  that  insurance  contracts  are  not  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  over  Interstate  com- 
merce. It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  both  of  these  cases  which 
were  taken  to  the  coxu^  by  the  insurance  companies.  It  was  the 
contention  of  the  companies  that  Insurance  Is  wlihln  the  commerce 
Clause  and.  therefore,  subject  to  Federal  supervision.  The  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.  In  the  latter  case  retained  the  dlstln- 
grilshed  Harvard  scholar  Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  to  bring  all  the  power 
of  h!s  Intellect  and  knowledge  to  bear  to  support  the  argument 
Which  the  ccmpany  was  malting  that  life  Insurance  is  a  business  of 
such  magnitude  and  Importance  that  It  should  not  be  regulated  by 
the  States. 

Inasmuch  as  Insurance  companies  were  the  first  to  suga^est  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  over  the  business.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  ycu  should  tremble  at  the  thought. 

Let  me  again  express  to  you  my  conviction  that  there  Is  nothing 
In  the  study  of  life  insurance  by  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  In  the  slightest  degree  Inimical  to  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry The  purpose  of  this  committee  Is  not  to  attack  any  busi- 
ness or  any  Individual.  Its  only  objective,  as  I  have  rep>eatedly 
stated.  Is  to  develop  fundamental  facts  with  respect  to  our  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  hope  of  making  the  system  of  free,  private 
enterpn.-^  more  effective  To  u.'^e  the  words  cf  President  Roosevelt 
In  his  message  of  April  29.  1938.  when  he  recommended  this 
study,  may  I  not  say  to  you  that.  In  my  opinion.  "It  should  appeal 
to  the  honest  eomnion  sense  of  every  independent  buslnes-sman  In- 
terested primarily  In  running  his  own  biislness  at  a  profit  rather 
than  in  controlling  the  bUolness  cf  other  men." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet. 

(Special    Bulletin    No.    7Rt).    American    Life    Convention.    Chicago, 

January  31,   1940| 

LZTTER  or  THE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH   C.   O  M>HONEY   TO  REPRZ.'iE>rTAn\-S 

Edward  T    Taylor,  or  Color.\po.  IJiscussing  the  American  Lrn 

CoNVEhfTTON    PaMPIIIET    "LlfE     InSURANi  E    ShOILO     BE    SUPEilVISEO, 
RECULATLX).   and  GO\tMMlJ)  BY    LaW    IN   THE  STATES  * 

Herewith  enclosed  will  be  found  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the 
Honorable  Jokcfh  C.  O'Mahonet.  United  States  Senator  from  Wyo- 
DMni:.  and  fhairtnan  of  the  Temix;rury  Nat;  n.il  Ec.  nomlc  Com- 
mit t/-*.  to  Repre^fntatlve  Edward  T  Taviob  of  Colorado.  Attached 
to  the  letter  will  t>e  found  copy  of  uptcul  bulletin  Issued  by  the 
American  Life  Convention  on  December  I.  IWjU.  transnutting  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "Lire  Insurance  Kliould  Be  Supervucd.  Rej^ilated, 
and  Governed  by  Law  In  thi-  Slater,  and  also  a  copy  of  letter  writ- 
ten from  tills  office  to  the  varlcus  convention  8  at«  vice  prestUeat« 
•t  the  time  the  pamphlet  was  transmitted  to  them 

Senator  OMauonky  mi'.kts  fre(iucnt  reference  both  to  the  letter 
cf  iransmittiil  and  to  the  pamphli-t  It.self.  and  severely  crltlclrcs 
o*rt«in  p<nnt«  inndn  in  both  &«>n  vtor  O  Mahoney's  statement  in 
pATkgraph  4,  page  3.  of  his  letter  to  the  eCect  that  the  conven- 
tion If.ter  Nttiicd  tluit  the  "Securities  and  ILxr-hange  Commlsslo.i 
hu  64  invettltcators  at  work  '  it  inaccurate  What  the  letter  saUi 
wan  that  we  w  Tf  liirrr-i  ni  that  the  Ocurttles  and  ExrhRii;;e  Com- 
tnl«ainn  had  64  investiK^u^rx  That  wa«  the  Information  which 
entnm  to  this  r>mce  from  a  rvlinhle  iMnirce  nt  the  time  the  letter  was 
written  Of  rourse,  wf»  ha<l  no  tnennt  of  knowing  •ccurat«<ly  how 
mati)r  ihvea  iKHtors  ily  fV^'nitlt^s  and  KxchnnKe  Coifiiiussion 
act'MMy  hsU  ('Ut,  fi"r  doiit  It  M>«m  to  us  that  ths  nuutb«f  U  »« 
Iiiit>"finnt  a«  Dm*  aetivtti«'«  (tf   ttv>*'  thry  <tl4l  havit  rmt 

TU0  it'.ur  i«  tfrry  int^rmtints  nimI  v«'fy  ilhtminailnv  im  to  th« 
»•     '  '•(    II..    •  h^ttnittii    of    Mm    'frnm^ffitrv    Nalt</tml    Kitmtftu*' 

I'  i>  >..    <-o    <>(,    II. «•    vbii^ni*    tttuiurn    {ti«' UMw<}    In    tlM>    i;>ri)phut 

l«'  '''     *'   •      A/i.tM/    W»     f.lfo     ttn    I't.lU'H  H>3ttnUtr    O  MaM'/MKV  4 

#1.  a       l.i',     I"    )•    ill    tt^iif    •'(     t/».V.»Ur    0t,'4^tltiutm    Wilt    fe40^ia 

ti  I    •    '^'1  <«|M'<"^*I  oi  f'»*'if  life  iMkurui  («  •"(up-my,  Hri4  h>4 

fii.vi,  (  s' .tt<  (i,«  ill  lhi>i.  lh<*  (</fl,iiiUl4U>  Ua*  Uu  l.»irut.M'll  </(  htluii.'i.' 
flH{    ttt'    u,'ri><  y    •v.--.(..iii     Uliilrr    V,..i>)|    Ule    U.aliraUCn    U    Wnl't!li,    ul.'i 

tf  •  <'■■!'  ■..  .i.un  "t,  1  tt  lij'-  J. at  of  ih"  <  i/UUUitt«-»»  to  i«»<  ori.- 
Ot'  1.  '.  ■i.,('  ipi^d  ul  li.4ii''-iriiii-i:f(S  Ui^.H' -^^  >>•/  uiiy  t;  .vcr:.:nt-ii:  i 
it^i  i»  /    ».•<  tiM.i.ve  vi.Liiui.ait^kc  approval  itii.  i./  l.fc-iti«v.«raiit.«  iw  u. 

It  is  regrettable  that  bi-i.atur  i)kUnuHt.r  o  u  not  n^iiliua  lli« 
oiulv'er  of  timlm  tu  opp*ja<;il  lo  Federal  fcupt-rvi.-ioa,  which  wait  ths 
Wlu^lc  piirpooe  of  the  poinphter.  the  cbaervatioii>  c<  iitalncd  in  it  oa 
to  U)c  conduct  of  the  li.ve:  Lt^-.tion  t><'tng  mcr'  ly  li.cldcntal. 

I  atn  quite  sure  th.it  Senator  O  Maiiomiy  s  invitalicn  to  the  UIc- 
ln»urattc«  oon.paiiiri.  to  present  to  the  T  N.  E  C  "lU  own  slury  In  Its 
own  way"  will  be  gl.idly  accepted  by  tl.c  compan.e^. 

Ttw  slatetju-nui  contained  In  the  p.  rnphiet  referring  to  the  ap- 
pamit  tntcntkn  of  some  meml/crs  of  the  ccmraitU'e  to  reccinmcncl 
absorption  by  the  Ciovemment  of  industrial  life  insuiance.  Federal 
reinila'jon,  and  a  chun-e  In  our  agency  fyst.«ni.  were  not  made  fol- 
low in<?  any  statement  by  any  menibcr  of  the  committee,  but  were 
the  oi»ly  lixference  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  ustimony  of  wlt- 
iMaaes  produced  by  the  Sectirities  and  Exchange  Commissi  on  and 
examined  at  great  length  in  regard  to  tliobe  matters. 


Tfce  following  release,  sent  out  from  Washington  late  in  Decem- 
ber, purports  to  give  the  views  of  m.embers  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  con- 
cerning Government  regulation  of  llfe-lnstirance  companies: 

"Memljers  of  the  Federal  monopoly  committee  disclosed  that  they 
have  been  considering  Informally  several  possible  methods  for  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  life-insurance  companies. 

"They  have  not  acreed  on  any  recommendations,  but  they  contend 
that  committee  hearings  during  the  last  year  have  shown  that  seme 
form  of  regulation  should  supplement  existing  State  laws. 

THREE  StrCCESTlONS  ADVANCED 

"Members  who  favor  some  form  of  Federal  regulation  said  that 
they  would  not  advocate  supplanting  State  Jurlsd'ctlcn,  but  rather 
j    would  suggest  Federal   authority  over  matters  which   are  beyond 
j    the  Jurisdiction  of  any  one  State. 

"Among  the  suggestions  which  they  said  have  been  under  con- 

I    sideration  are:    (1)    Amendment  of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act  to 

give  the  Government  Jurisdiction  over  Insurance-company  failures. 

PRINCIPtE   OP   F.   D.    I.   C. 

"CD   Creation  of  a  form  of  fund  Insurance  similar  to  the  Fed- 

I  eral  deposit  Insurance  for  banks  It  would  give  the  Government 
opporttinlty  to  require  uniform  accounting  and  make  possible  the 

'    disclosure  of  any  irregularities. 

!  "(3)  Estr.blishmrnt  of  an  even  more  comprehensive  control  sys- 
tem patterned  after  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  banks,  or  reg- 
ulation under  an  administrative  body  such  as  the  Securities  and 

I    Exchange   Commission. 

"Proponents  of  Federal  control  contend  that  life  companies  pre 
engaged  In  many  respects  In  the  same  btislness  as  banks,  yet  are 

,  permitted  m.uch  {greater  freedom  of  operation.  Most  of  the  evi- 
dence which  the  S  E.  C.  has  presented  to  the  committee  has  been 
designed  to  show  that  State  regvUation  Is  Inadequate." 

C.    B      ROBBINS, 

Manager  and  General  Counsel. 


Policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Finnish-Russian 

War 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    PRENTISS  M.  BROV<^.  OF  UICniG.VN 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanlmotis  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  ex- 
cellent and  Inslructive  address  delivered  over  the  radio  last 
Monday  night  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Brown]  in  the  forimi  conducted  by  the  Washington  Evcninsr 
Star,  on  the  polity  of  this  country  in  the  FinniAh-Ru.sian 
War. 

There  belne  no  objection,  the  address  was  crdcred  to  be 
printed  in  the  V.tcono,  as  follows: 

Th«  frireltrn   ttfrnirn  gt  Um  Unttsd  fttttS  lMf«  ht>*r\   er>t^Mitr«<</l 

With  Mi'h  K'Mn'i  ju'ttrmmi  tiul  iKbiUty  by  ftmuxtt^t  ii/«<xv  >  .t.xi 

Bf'rninry  <'1  H'  >•"  H"il  that  th«r«  N  tin  mthmitn.'  >:  "  ;-  in  ih* 
Vr(l»*'rt  »'*','•»  v  >.'<  nu^etpi  t»»«»  ptirpo^Mr  rtf  our  (»  ic  >  i~.  <>,  »r».<rp 
o»i  iti  tri/<i»/i«i  7"»i«  fir-.trtUny  )«v/  iii  ICW«  d'»«  *  Jue'  M.il  '|'>i<i«« 
wh«/  •*%  d  «ha»  tf  ♦'"  »n/'i»t"l  th«  ^vi|ir«lt'y  A/-'  •»"•■  W/..i.i  i  ^  tut>tmm 
W.K  ill, tin  i»  "  r-  '  I  '  '  •»,  .'  »./;W  fli>U  U«  »i»A»'  .  ,'  Li.i-  </M.  (  v/,»y, 
'I  I,  •  '-(.I  /  n'jl.,'.!   ■  '/  Ml'   'ID  K^-t  U*  ifJ'o  Wdf  \a  I '       .'.  ((.r-f  1'     I,  ;  »     (,&, 

Wl»«     fin'l<    •    ..I     ).      <)     •      1,    ;,     ^f..   Y,||     Ihm     It    VttU     >H?e'      ^.   f     f     t      v     \    ,.     ,\. 

C4H    JK'oifir    I/'/    |i.  .  ■.  •  <  !!.,(    puLllC    t^Ui'tneni    ttVPiy    If iW.    li,vu.-,c- 

ii^tit  'It.M  Nttuirtitiiy  At  t«<M  it«cotnp(Ub«4  U*  purpcw*.  It  tuM 
Ui(lur'iu:ca  tfiAUw  Hi  H^Mt^t  pKrticlpaltofi  In  Cun  (.w's  struggU 

l^'  u«  exarnlri*  ih.*  evidimea,  At  the  outbreak  of  war  th«  OMllup 
p<}ll  a.'k'.'d  th;s  qu^^iition:  "If  It  ft{)poars  that  Oermany  U  defeatnif 
iEbgland  and  Krunce,  Khould  tbe  t'uited  bt>ite«  declart  wv  on  Ci«.-r- 
many  nrd  send  our  Artnv  and  Kavy  to  Europe  to  flght?"  That 
ma«  in  Bt-p'ember  1939  Of  thoisc  contacted  in  the  tclentinc  oiar-.-^er 
by  which  public  opinion  has  many  times  b«'ea  Kuccescfully  tested. 
44  percent  said,  "Ye^,  we  ihould  go  to  war. '  La»t  w..'e)c  the  same 
QU«-«tlon  wau  put.  These  for  war  had  dwlnUkd  to  23  percent. 
Tlioee  apaint  w.ir  had  Increased  frora  56  percent  to  T7  percent. 
We  are  not  marching  <<ow:i  the  rood  to  war.  We  are  mftrchini?  up 
th*  road  to  peace.  Wl.-*  national  leadership  has  greatly  aided. 
Ncutrnllty  Act  of  10^9  has  satl'-flcd  our  pccp'.e.     Tliey  can  do 


Th' 


and  are  doing  wh.it  they  desL-e  to  do,  giving  all  aid  r'^'ft^-hl"  under 
our  neutrality  to  those  nations  wc  consider  to  be  the  friends  of 
dem.ocracy  and  pence. 

The    American    public    Is    deflr.itely    pro-Ally.    antl-Hltler,    and 
deflnitely  pro-Fiiintih  and  anti-Ruasian.     Anxerlcan  pu'uUc  seati- 
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-number  Is  dally  Ircreaslng.  Let  tis  see  what  the  reiTtrtctlon  of 
the  bill  is.  It  says  that  we  shall  not  make  a  loan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  anv  articles  listed  as  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements 
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ment  wants  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  do  what  can  be  done  witliin  the  rules  and  limits  e.?tabllshed  by 
International  law.  An  embargo  upon  the  shipment  of  arms  and 
ammunition  wciild  havi?  been  a  mistake.  V/e  were  outraged  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Wc  liave  an  Interest  In  peace  We  supposed  the 
Allies  had  appea.sed  Hitler  and  were  astounded  at  his  utter  disre- 
gard of  his  promise  at  Munich  when  he  said  Germany  had  no 
further  demands  in  E"jrope  Our  people  wanted  to  show  their 
abhorronce  for  one  who  had  plunged  the  world  into  war  and  men- 
aced our  Nation.  If  we  had  by  law  prohibited  our  people  from 
doing  what  a  neutral  lawfully  can  do,  public  sentiment,  I  fear, 
would  have  inundated  the  country  with  a  demand  for  participa- 
tion. But  when  the  people  feel  that  we  are  doing  what  is  reason- 
ably possible  within  our  neutrality  to  aid  the  democracies  cf  EXi- 
rcp^.  they  are  content.  We  know  cf  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
American  ship.-  and  the  prohibition  of  American  travel  In  the  war 
zones.  We  are  satisfied  that  no  Incident  can  arise  that  would  give 
substance  to  a  demand  for  war. 

The  L-olationlsfs  Bible  was  the  famous  book,  Road  to  War.  by 
Walter  Millls.  It  Is  Inti  resting  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  in  a  recent  mag.izlne  article  said  that  the  Isolationists  were 
largely  concentrating  their  energies  on  keeping  the  United  States 
out  of  the  last  war  liisTead  of  the  present  one.  He  asks  the  ques- 
tion: 

••Would  a  complete  Hitler  victory  produce  so  direct  a  threat  to 
the  United  Slates  that  we  should  risk  life  and  wealth  to  prevent 
It?" 

I  say,  no.     He  further  asks: 

"If  the  menace  is  net  great  enough  for  that.  Is  It  not  at  least 
.sufficient  to  Justify  our  lending  economic  aid  to  the  Allies  even  at 
the  cost  of  ur.pleasantn'ss  from  the  Nazis?" 

This  latter  rhetorical  question  sums  my  own  thought  up  In  a 
sentence.  The  Neutrality  Act  permits  the  American  people  to  give 
such  economic  aid  as  ^/e  can  In  safety,  without  violating  the  ac- 
cepted principles  of  Int  .'rnational  law  We  are  not  now  neutral  in 
thought  and  wc  never  were  since  Hitler  violated  the  promises  he 
gave  at  Munich.  Our  morality  can  never  condone,  let  alone  ap- 
prove, the  brutal  courst  he  took  toward  Poland.  No  President  can 
tell  us.  as  VI  as  done  In  1916,  that  we  must  be  neutral  in  thought. 
We  are  not. 

Repression  of  thought  or  of  lndl\idual  liberty  of  action  as  dis- 
tinguished from  governmental  action  wotild  be  unfortunate  Lib- 
erty of  thou^^ht  with  respect  to  our  International  nUalrs  Ls  most 
desirable.  Tlie  evidence  I  have  given  of  the  subsidence  of  the  war 
spirit  as  shown  by  the  two  polls  is  proof  of  my  contention  What 
then  should  be  our  vle^.'  and  our  attitude  toward  the  brutal  attack 
by  Rusrla  on  heroic  Finland?  I  answer;  the  widest  possible  aid 
from  government  and  from  citizen  within  the  UmiUj  of  oiu"  neu- 
trality.    Within  those  l;mlts  what  can  we  do? 

Since  the  1st  or  Fcbr  tary  after  a  series  of  defeats,  the  power  and 
weight  cf  Rnsri.Tn  arms  have  been  used  In  an  effort  to  break  through 
the  Mannerh?lm  line  c;i  the  Karelian  L»thmu«  In  Bouthcr.etcrn  Fin- 
land. At  the  present  t  me  it  is  net  known  what  the  rcj<ult  v;ill  be. 
The  prevailing  sentiment  In  America  Is  so  strongly  pro-Finnbh  and 
nr.tl-Russi.^n  that  sonic  Itnpatlcncc  Is  exhibited  In  the  public  press, 
and  doubtless  exists  In  the  public  mind  as  to  the  delay  in  getting 
aid  such  as  our  Nation  can  give  to  the  l-ird-pre'-sed  Finns. 

I  want  to  dlFCUM  this  general  eubjtct  cf  F!nr;i'ih  aid  tonight. 
There  I.'  no  doubt  that  the  American  pccp'.e  arc  cppored  to  military 
Intervention  by  It  In  onv  of  Europe's  quarr^-lw  Our  expTience  in 
the  i.vt  war  nn^l  the  infortuiiatc  results  cf  the  VcroaHles  Treaty 
»l.lch.  seme  believe,  tided  In  creating  the  conditions  which  brought 
on  tlie  present  wur,  v.crc  greatly  disappointing  to  us.  We  aik  cur- 
selves  the  question,  Wnat  wn*  nil  our  effort  worth?  It  only  post- 
poned the  Btnigel*.     It  did  not  r<-mov«  tb«  basic  causes, 

Aiu.'h^r  outatnndinf  fwt  hni  inrref.»»  d  otir  determination  to 
fMinin  mit  of  ths  ntnigizle  it  v  as  the  prn'';|rol  repudiation  of 
li  '  fiehts  lo  us     X  lofk   upon  the  |llX>00,f)OO.f>00  wt  Icjftt  n% 

tt)i  •  '  ','  III  th«  nafu'f  f;f  fin  lt)':i)ranc«  pt^nlnm  ii(!Rin«t  ♦ar  If 
It  k«'^j»*  us  out.  p*rh«ps  It  w«^  mon^  wHI  itpcnt  Iitif  M<r  p'e- 
rt'.f  ir.dfif  •'^tlrr#t»l  Is  ttrnnt'Jy  pro-AJly  Th«T<»  Is  no  ({H*>»u<tu  but 
t>.  ,•     ut  1.   ■(••  .|:-y  but  w  la  ir    '  ■  (;wl  «»>/!  <]<,«■  favf  th"  Allied  ( stU^ 

a;-,  f.  (,/'•"  cm  <»f  u  »<=  »."i  «tri'ily  in  tmoid  with  uivpiiud 
U,  '       '  '/f»al  l»w 

'i,.t  I  imirh  •itij»ti<-n  I*  diffe^r-nt  Th*y  h«v«  psirt  u«  snd  srs 
ths  victims  fit  brii'sl  ^tuurftfi'm  I  hsv«?  hedfd  i.o  » »i<«  d'fotd  ihs 
llUMiurt  (Krsiiton  In  t^e  t'rutftd  eisUks  Couinttmt.  Whut  w«  csn  do 
feboui  It  i»  »n<Hber  qufetlon, 

Internatlcnal  law,  irnAht  as  It  artempted  to  rcfulst*  and  control 
war  practice,  was  torpedoed  atul  sunk  when  the  submsrlns  became  • 
miit».r;al  factor  In  warfare.  International  law  Is  now  a  legal  shsm- 
blev  The  structure  Is  In  ruins  These  gulity  of  the  frossest 
breaches  forget  their  own  crlmts  and  point  the  flnger  of  rcorn  at 
oth«T8  whom  they  charj-e  with  vlclatlcns.  In  the  Altmark  atfair, 
there  seemed  to  be  three  features  that  all  can  agree  upon.  Norway 
did  net  do  its  fuM  duty  as  a  neutral;  Cerntany  wos  U£lnf»  neutral 
wa'.ers  for  war  purpc.vs;  England  violated  the  neutrality  of  Norxay. 
In  cth-'r  words,  all  tfcree  violated  the  generally  accepted  tenets  of 
iniernatlonal  law  as  I*  was.  before  It  became  a  dead  letter. 

Applied  to  the  Finnish  eltuatton  the  principal  reason  why  w© 
have  not  made  a  dlrc:t  loan  of  a  substantial  arrcimt  for  ml'ltary 
purpc.  cs  Is  becau.»e  of  our  desire  to  stay  within  what  v.e  understand 
to  be  Jnteniaticnal  law.  There  is  no  dcrabt  but  that  a  loan  for 
military  purp<jie9.  for  the  purchase  of  mtinltlons  of  war,  wcni'd  be  a 
violation  of  intcrnatlcnal  law.  But  this  question  naturally  arises 
when  one  nation  flagrantly  violates  Intematioi.al  law,  such  as  has 
Busila   by   attacltlng   Finland  without  a  declaration  of   war,  and 


deliberately  violates  a  solemn  nonaggresslon  pact  as  Rus«^la  violated 
Its  pact  with  Finland  by  invading  that  nation — whether  such  nation 
by  its  action  Is  not  outside  of  the  pale  of  International  law.  Should 
It  be  allowed  to  invoke  the  law's  protection?  Cannot  the  world 
take  the  position  that  such  a  nation  Is  comparable  to  an  outlaw  who 
has  plundered,  killed,  murdered,  and  thereby  Is  not  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  law  thrown  about  a  law-abiding  citizen?  That  was 
something  of  the  idea  back  cf  the  Leag-je  of  Nations.  A  ge>od  case 
for  such  a  Justification  can  )x  made  and  would  Justify  any  action 
that  our  Nation  might  take. 

But  I  say  to  the  friends  of  Finland  in  America — and  there  are 
over  a  hundred  million  cf  them — that  if  we  te)ok  the  attitude  I  have 
Just  expressed  and  gave  direct  military  aid  to  Finland,  there  is  no 
question  that  we  would  be  con.'^idered  to  be  at  war.  and  this  I  do 
not  believe  our  people  want.  Nor  do  they  desire  to  violate  cur  own 
Interpretation  of  international  law.  Tht^rcfore,  when  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Conunlttee  and  the  Senate  Foreipn  Re'ations 
Committee,  together  with  representatives  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, considered  my  original  bill  for  $60,000,000  unrestricted  grant 
to  Finland,  they  found  and  (xmvlnced  me  that  forae  revision  was 
necessary.  Tills  was  done  The  bill  pa.ssed  the  Senate  and  is  now 
pending  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  It  Is  exp>ected  that 
It  will  pass  within  the  present  week. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  is  two-sided.  It  comes  first  from  tho^e 
who  say  that  we  should  not  make  any  loan  whatever  to  Finland  and 
that  anything  we  do  Is  a  violation  of  our  neutrality.  Let  me  answer 
that  briefly  by  callin'^  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreine  Court  of  the  United  States  and  former  Scc- 
retarj'  of  State,  whose  attainments  in  the  field  of  International  law 
are  wt  11  known  through  his  long  experience  In  international  aflfalrs, 
headt'd  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Habana  Conference 
In  the  year  1928.  Upon  the  exact  point  at  Issue  the  Habana  agree- 
ment cf  1928  provided  as  follows: 

'•The  neutral  state  Is  forbidden — 

"(a)  To  deliver  to  the  belligerent  directly  or  Indirectly  or  for  any 
rea-on  whatever,  ships  of  war,  munltion.s,  or  any  other  war  material. 

"(b)  To  grant  to  it  any  loans  or  to  oyten  credits  for  It  during  the 
durat  on  of  the  war.     •     •     • 

"Credits  that  a  netitral  state  may  give  to  facilitate  the  sale  or 
exportation  of  its  food  products  and  raw  materials  are  not  Included 
in  this  prohibition." 

Tliat  convention  was  agreed  to  by  our  Government  and  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  In  accordance  with  cm-  con- 
stitutional practice.  No  one  denies  that  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
po&sed  Is  strictly  within  that  declaration.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  clear  and  authoritative  denial  that  otir  action,  if  the  bill  passes, 
will  be  In  any  way  unneutral  or  In  violation  of  international  law. 
Th's  provision  of  the  Habana  crnvention  and  our  agreement  to  it 
convinced  me  that  the  proposal  of  a  nonresfrlcud  military  loan 
would  be  in  violation  of  t.ur  declared  policy.  The  only  loophole  by 
which  wc  could  have  Justified  a  direct  military  loan  from  our 
Nation — cur  Governmcn*/ — as  dl:^tlngulhhcd  from  a  voluntary  loan 
by  cur  people.  Is  by  adopting  the  view  that  Rus'^la  and  Finland  are 
not  at  war.  Many  cludcnts  of  International  la-*  contend  that  cur 
Government  can  nnd  wiiould  adopt  thnt  view.  I  cannot.  I  thmk 
the  majority  cf  the  Members  cf  tbe  Senate  do  not  have  that  view. 
Finland  nnd  Russia  are  at  war. 

The  Record  s^^urce  cf  opposition  was  from  those  who  contend 
that  the  b;ll  does  not  go  far  enoufh,  thnt  no  loan  will  b"  mndo, 
r.nci  that  If  made  It  will  not  do  any  goe,.d.  Those  who  so  contend 
enlirdv  overI(»nlt  the  fact  fh.it  the  P'edcral  Loan  Adnilnls'ra'.or  has 
rrpeatfdly  stated  before  three  cnmmlttres  cf  Congrc.w*  that  he  con- 
/IMend  Finland  a  good  rlxk;  thut  Pinltttid  v.ould  pay.  Mr,  Jones 
latd: 

"1  bc!lev*»  Finland  will  pay  her  debts.  Tlie  Flnnlrh  propla  always 
have,  and  I  bfin-vr  they  nlwayi  will," 

Axked  tf  tlfy  would  pay  in  the  event  thpre  was  no  Flnlond,  bs 
replied; 

"If  ih*Tr  are  not  abl#  to  pay  r>nw,  thsy  will  pay  l»f#^,  I  tvlietw  " 

Jf(  fl  r  event  fttl^^l*  (Ufeato  J  l,,)iir.'l,  this  O''  :  d'-t  /r,e'ir»  Wyu  '  nd 
trt  >»  I'IfinlKli  ft*pwbll«,  A  Vlety  ry  f*  r  th"  Ail!"*  Will  SKuWi  lot'ttd  ft 
ttt>'  Kini«j»id 

'11»'/w»  who  Htpn^  fhflt  »!'.  \i,uu  will  h<f  rm>d«  ftyttryiutH  ih*  l^utt 
that  lj»«»  I*r««>ld<(,»  m,  .1  n  i,  ,i ,  i  ;  |  .f*  ^' ni,  n  titfunut't'  in  duhv.i^'** 
calllntf  »»tt«-f»ti'/)»  to  Kud.ij)'!  -  ( /  .• ;  n  t  "ft  in  iiw^  p.i  m^-i.i  ,,t  iit-r 
d»bt,  csMing  stffniu/n  U)  it,*-  v.  <\'\.t>"\  'Uw  nu  ii.e  ),i.m  nt  tt»s 
peofrts  of  the  Unii'd  HuxUn  f-,  i.  i.-.i  I  ,»•!  ikJ  in  ())i»n'ir,|/  t|,«  pur- 
chsss  of  sgiM.-uitur  I  .i.'i  M  i.ij.uj  .'•un-'^i  p'eiuiti,  i  u\hu^  uiu-ndori 
to  the  fact  that  tl.ic-  '^<Ai\a  im  eiuly  o  t;.fc.'/n  v>  to.ti.Wer  bppllc*' 
ttons  for  loans  in  Meandlnavta,  and  ue|/ing  Cengri-»s  to  lucreoss 
•he  c:.pltaj  of  the  Lxport-Import  Bank  ni>  t!i»t  uuth  lojni  ce)U'd 
be  made.  I>.>e8  anyone  doubt  but  tliat  the  President  and  the  Fed- 
eral Loan  Adminisiratcr  are  both  rtcKlrous  e.»f  canying  cut  the  wif^he* 
cf  the  American  people  in  this  respect?  Tlwy  have  already  auther- 
IzeU  a  tlO.UOO.OCO  i^'ant  to  Finl:ir,d  under  the  limited  capital  of  iho 
Expori-Imjjort  Bank  and  have  In  plain  language  asked  for  addi- 
tional capital  so  that  they  might  go  further.  To  contend  that 
President  Roosevelt  and  Federal  Lo.an  Adminlstiatcr  Jones  are  not 
minded  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  with  reasonable  safety  la  to 
deny  the  import  of  their  plain  language?. 

The  second  ground  taken  by  these  opponents  of  the  Finnish 
loan  b.ll  is  that  the  re."trlctlon  In  the  bill  will  prevent  any 
effe-ctlve  aid  to  Finland,  that  what  Finland  needs  is  soldiers,  shot, 
shell,  airplanes,  end  tanks.  Of  ceurse,  we  as  a  Government,  can- 
not send  them  soldiers  withiut  being  at  war.  Many  citizens  not 
only  Irom  the  United  Stat.'»s  but  from  other  countries,  p.artlc- 
ularly  from   the   Scandinavian  countries,   have  enlisted,   and   ths 
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taxation  which  falls  upon  rich  and  poor  alike.  Not  only  has  It 
crippled  business  and  eaten  Into  the  buying  power  of  the  Nation 
but  it  reaches  even  into  the  relief  check,  depriving  those  in  need 


quently  allocated  for  political  advantage  ratlier  than  on  the  basis 
of  human  need? 

The  worker,  too,  has  paid  dearly.    Who  la  most  hurt  when  the 
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lumber  ia  dally  lncr«i8lng.  Let  us  see  what  tlie  restriction  of 
th^  bin  is.  It  snyB  that  we  Khali  not  make  a  loan  for  the  pxir- 
:haM  of  any  articles  listed  as  arms,  ammvmltlon,  or  Implements 
3f  war  by  the  Pre«ldent  of  the  United  States  In  accordance  with 
the  Neutrality  Act.  1  have  that  list  before  me.  It  would  take 
more  time  than  I  have  to  rerd  It.  It  Is  better  for  me  to  detail 
•Khtit  can  be  bought  that  will  be  of  aid  to  the  Finnish  people. 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  manpower  of  Pinlartd.  Including 
those  up  to  the  age  of  45.  are  In  the  army  and  thetr  productive  power 
thereby  grratly  decreased.  Tak'ng  the  year  1938.  and  I  assure  you 
U  Is  typical,  the  thrre  highest  exportB  In  value  from  the  United 
States  to  Finland  were  cotton,  oil.  and  cereals.  If  they  needed  these 
ccmrnodltles  before  the  war.  they  need  them  a  great  deal  more  now 
when  their  manpower  has  been  mustered  Into  military  service.  All 
of  these  and.  of  course,  other  food  products,  may  be  purchased  under 
this  bill. 

The  important  needs  of  the  army.  I  am  reliably  Informed,  are 
divided  Into  four  classes — transportation,  foods,  and  medicines, 
general  supplies,  shelter  and  perscnol  equipment.  In  transporta- 
tion the  army  needs  horses,  niulea.  harnesses,  saddle's,  wagons,  rail- 
road en^nes.  rolling  stock,  motortrucks,  automobiles,  and,  nncst 
Important,  oil  and  gasoline.  You  must  remember  that  trans- 
portation In  Pin' and  Is  largely  by  water.  They  have  2.500  miles 
of  Interior  water  navigation.  Motorboats.  rowboats.  pontoons. 
steel  for  bridges  are  all  needed  and  may  be  purchased  ur;der  this 
bill.  In  conununlcatlon  there  Is  telephone  and  radio  equipment. 
In  the  line  of  foods  and  medicines,  there  arc  all  food.s.  Including 
forage  for  the  horses  and  mulca,  hay.  oats.  etc.  There  are  first- 
aid  kits,  splints,  surgical  instruments,  medicines  of  all  kinds.  In 
shelter  and  persinnal  IndlvlduiU  equipment  canvas  tents,  blanket^. 
sleeping  bars,  mittens.  sock.>.  shoes,  bcots.  earmuffs.  all  clothlns, 
civilian  gas  mafks.  binoculars,  parachutes,  all  of  which  may  be 
purcha-scd  in  the  United  States  under  this  bill.  *^nally.  In  the 
line  of  general  supplies,  there  are  searchlights,  which  are  badly 
needed  for  the  spotimg  of  airplanes,  sound  detectors.  Ijarbed  wire, 
which  Is  most  valuable  for  defensive  purposes,  and  many  other 
srticles  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  these  things  not  only 
may  be  purchased  but  they  are  ei^entlal.  and  tholr  supply  under 
this  bill  will  leave  funds  and  credits  which  the  Finns  have  with 
other  nations  available  far  the  purchase  of  shot  and  shell,  or 
gun  and  plane,  which  we  cannot  under  our  law  furnish. 

Si  the  claim  that  this  is  a  mere  gesture,  that  the  money  will  do 
Finland  no  good.  Is  without  foundation.  The  American  people  can 
ai-sumo  that  this  adm.nlstratlon  will  loan  and  that  this  bill  will  d.i 
Just  what  It  is  de.slgncd  to  do;  It  will  give  Finland  $30,000,000  worth 
of  vital  and  es.sentlal  aid. 

But  I  think  we  .should  do  more.  It  should  be  done  by  the  Ameri- 
can p«"opIe  Much  has  been  done  and  much  m.ore  can  be  done. 
I  am  In  thorough  sympathy  with  Major  General  O'Ryan's  organiza- 
tion. Fighting  Fund*  for  Pln'and.  and  I  urge  upon  all  the  friends  of 
Fln'and  In  America  to  contribute  as  liberally  as  they  can  to  this 
organization  Crntrlbutlon.'?  here  In  Wafhlrgtcn  can  be  made  to 
the  Klggs  National  Bank,  and  throughout  the  country  In  desgn.ited 
•imMar  institutions.  This  Is  the  fit  Id  where  the  private  cltiren  Is 
unre.strlcted  The  Senate,  by  resolution,  has  invited  su'^h  aid  by 
lean  By  gift  we  can  do  mere.  No  tenet  of  International  law, 
no  rule  cf  neutrality  prevents  a  cltl2»n  from  either  giving  or  loan- 
ing funds  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  The  American  spirit  of  fair 
play,  our  sympathy  and  our  appreciation  can  be  given  full  expres- 
sion m  the  form  of  gifts  to  the  fighting  funds  for  Finland. 

Others  may  view  without  emotion  the  spectacle  of  the  m'ghty 
Russian  nation,  the  most  extensive  In  the  world,  with  the  largest 
Btar.d'.ng  army  In  the  world,  attacking  a  small,  peaceful,  Inoffen.sive 
naticn  I  can  not  Russia  outnumbers  Finland  in  populaticn 
almost  50  to  1.  Without  the  slightest  provocation,  on  a  demand 
for  ce^.'^lon  of  territory  and  the  establishment  of  naval  and  military 
bS'^es  which  no  nation  could  prant  and  retain  Its  self-respect,  this 
mr<lem  barbarian  pcwer^and  I  cannot  call  It  else — launcheti  Its 
attack  In  the  dead  of  winter,  when  the  way  over  Finland's  lakes  was 
open  A  fervcrr  of  patriotism  h.is  so  far  enabled  this  little  nation 
to  st"p — nay,  rrpee.tediy.  to  defeat  the  Russian-  Their  stand  has 
arcu.^td  the  admratlon  of  the  world.  Tliclr  fight  is  purely  de- 
fensive Their  sole  objective  Is  the  defense  of  their  nation,  their 
government,  their  homes,  and  their  people. 

The  danger  to  us  now  seems  remote.  But  let  the  unholy  doc- 
trine cf  thc'e  Ccmmtmlsts  who  control  the  most  extensive  country 
In  the  world,  with  a  population  of  180,000.000.  succeed  In  Finland, 
nrd  It  !.«;  then  but  a  step  to  Sweden,  to  Norway,  and  to  Denmark. 
They  may  stop  there  for  a  breathing  spell,  but  the  menace  will 
then  grew  to  plague  the  selfish  but  thoughtle-s  German  who  un- 
leashed and  encouraged  this  imchrlstlan  monster.  It  Is  not  difB- 
cult  to  vision  a  result  in  Europe  that  will  leave  Germany,  England. 
Prance,  and  ethers  with  their  youth  sacrificed:  their  economic  con- 
dition prostrate.  In  debt  so  far  that  repudiation  is  the  only  way 
left  That  is  the  opportunity  these  vultures  are  waiting  for.  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  as  we  know  them  may  be  no  more  in  the  Old 
World  I  do  not  predict  It.  Finland  now  holds  the  front  for 
Christendom.  Sweden.  Norway  and  Denmark.  England  and  Prance, 
prostrate  Au.stria  and  the  Czechs,  and  even  Italy  are  doing  much  to 
aid  them;  let  not  powerful  America  fail  them.  Our  Government 
will  do  all  It  can  within  our  neutrality;  more  must  come  from  the 
Amrricr.n  people.  The  courageous  Finn  has  exposed  to  the  world 
the  weakness  of  the  BolshevllEs.  Let  us  do  all  within  our  power 
to  aid  them. 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex..  on  the  14th  Instant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  we  celebrated  the  birth  cf  an  American  whose  very 
name  Is  a  cherished  part  of  our  national  tradition.  To  those  of  u« 
who  arc  P.cputllcans,  the  memory  of  Lincoln  Is  mere  than  dear. 
It  Is  an  inspiring  challenge  which  we,  as  the  inheritors  cf  his 
party,  must  carry  forward. 

We  always  think  of  Lincoln  as  a  great  humanitarian.  Love  cf 
humanity  was  his  outstanding  quality.  Prom  it  sprang  his  p.-^e- 
sicnate  devotion  to  tiie  cause  of  freedom.  But  both  were  tempered 
with  a  homespun  wisdom. 

Lincoln  was  not  only  an  Idealist,  but  a  realist  endowed  with  good, 
hard  common  sense.  He  knew  what  It  was  to  6tru?;gle  for  existence. 
But  the  abundant  life  he  sought  for  men  wc^  not  one  planned  and 
distributed  by  the  Government,  but  one  which  a.ssured  them  the 
reward  of  their  labors  and  the  opportunity  to  rise  as  high  as  they 
are    able 

"Tlie  legitimate  object  of  government."  he  declared,  "is  to  do  for 
a  community  of  people  whatever  they  need  to  have  dene,  but  can- 
not do  at  all.  or  cannot  so  well  do  for  themselves.  In  their  separate 
and  Individual  capacities.  In  all  that  the  people  c.\n  indiv.dually 
do  as  well  for  themselves,  governmmt  ought  not  to  interfere." 

Tlius,  Lincoln  ecucbt  not  the  extension  of  the  Governr.icnt.  but 
to  extend  to  men  of  every  race,  creed,  and  color  the  Ideal  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded — freedom  of  each  to  seek  his  own 
destiny.  In  the  dark  days  through  which  he  puld.d  the  Nation, 
he  saw  Its  problems  In  terms  of  human  life  and  happiness.  Tliat 
is  the  standard  by  which  human  progress  must  ever  be  mcaeurcd. 

But  there  is  a  va^t  difference  between  true  human itarlanlsm  and 
experiments  conducted  according  to  bi.ae  prints  cf  thccrioU  In  the 
name  of  the  Ill-fed.  ill-housed,  and  Ill-clad.  Tlicy  may  be  designed 
to  achieve  for  the  underprivileged  all  that  the  planners  cor.;eidcr  is 
good  for  them.  They  must  show  the  rcid  to  Utopia — on  paper. 
But  the  real  test  Is  not  the  "oOCial  cbjoctlve."  however  noble,  but  the 
result  In  terms  cf  human  welfare  and  progress. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Deal  crusade  three  groups  In  par- 
ticular were  the  object  of  the'r  solicitude  and  promises — the  unem- 
ployed, the  worker,  and  the  farmer.  Eight  years  later,  as  the  Ai^en- 
can  people  go  once  more  to  the  polls,  the  problems  cf  unemployment, 
labcr.  and  agriculture  are  no  less  pressing  than  when  tjie  Nuw  Ev.al 
first  took  cfUce  The  man  who  is  out  of  work,  the  farmer,  and  tho 
worker  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  New  Deal  has  not  c:;ly 
failed  to  solve  their  problenis  but  that  they  theuiiielves  have  paid 
most  dearly  for  New  Deal  experiments  conducted  on  their  behalf. 

First,  there  Is  the  New  Deal  policy  of  spending  under  the  pica  of 
helping  those  In  need. 

Fioin  aie  time  that  It  took  office  in  1933  to  the  end  of  the  last  fl.scal 
year,  on  June  30.  1D39.  the  New  Deal  had  spent  nearly  $48,500,000,- 
OCO.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  before  the  New  Deal  took  offiee  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  less  than  $41  for  each  man.  worran.  and  cliild. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1939  this  roee  to  $7065  per  person.  Taxes  have 
been  the  highest  in  cur  hiitcry.  In  1933  the  Federal  Gcveriinient 
collected  $1054  per  capita.  In  1939  this  rose  to  $43.21  for  each 
person.  Today  the  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  alone  is  greater 
than  the  total  expenditures  of  the  National  Government  for  any 
year  In  Its  history  up  until  1917,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  year 
1865.  during  the  Civil  War.  In  less  than  8  years  the  Federal  debt 
has  ri.^n  $22.000  000.000.  In  1932  the  share  of  each  American  of 
the  debt  was  approximately  $158.    Today  it  Is.  roughly.  $316. 

It  l3  almost  lmpo.<^sible  for  any  man  to  conceive  of  the  meaning 
of  the  figure  42,000.000.000.  And  yet  if  such  a  debt  were  to  be  pa;d 
off  at  the  rate  cf  half  a  million  a  day.  360  days  a  year.  It  would  take 
over  222  years  to  pay  the  forty-two  miUion  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
interest.  And  yet  we  are  still  spending,  as  we  have  for  ycirs.  at 
that  same  rate  cf  a  half  million,  not  every  day,  but  every  hour  of 
every  year. 

Obviously  you  and  I  carmot  begin  to  pay  this  gigantic  debt  which 
we  have  accumulated  within  so  short  a  time.  The  New  Deal  is  sure 
to  be  remembered  by  future  generations  of  Americans  primarily  for 
the  heritage  of  debt  which  It  bequeathed  to  them. 

And  yet.  although  we  are  leaving  nearly  half  the  price  of  our 
extravagance  to  be  paid  by  posterity,  you  In  New  Mexico,  along 
with  the  rest  of  our  people,   are   bearing  the   burden  of   terrific 
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taxation  which  falls  upon  rich  and  poor  alike.  Not  only  has  It 
crippled  business  and  eaten  Into  the  buying  power  of  the  Nation 
but  It  reaches  even  into  the  relief  check,  depriving  those  In  need 
cf  food  and  clothing  It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  20  cents 
of  the  dollar  t.pent  by  the  poorest  famUy  in  the  land  goes  In  hidden 
taxes  paid  on  the  barest  necessities  of  life  For  the  average  family 
It  Is  nearer  30  cents  out  of  every  doUar,  and  for  those  who  are 
well-to-do  It  Is  even  higher  Thus  these  hidden  taxes  are  paid  by 
farmer  and  worker  alike,  adding  to  the  cost  of  living  of  every 
citizen,  whether  he  realizes  it  or  not. 

This  Is  but  one  of  the  ways  In  which  the  New  Deal,  which  has 
set  Itself  up  as  the  friend  of  the  underprlvUeged,  has  actually  hurt 
them  most  of  all.  The  wealthy  can  afford  these  hidden  taxes  It 
is  the  man  who  Is  unemployed.  It  is  the  poorly  paid  worker  with 
a  large  family  of  little  ones.  It  Is  the  farmer  who  is  struggling  to 
make  both  end.s  meet  who  can  afford  them  least  It  is  the  little 
man.  the  man  who  Is  Just  starting  out  on  a  business  for  himself, 
who  is  taxed  and  regulated  out  of  existence. 

Lincoln,  who  began  life  so  humbly,  knew  the  value  of  money 
He  would  have  regarded  a  government  which  by  its  spendthrift 
policies  places  .so  heavy  a  burden  upon  those  least  able  to  pay  as 
oppressive  and  one  that  must  be  curbed.  The  freedom  we  must 
seek  today  Is  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  stifling  taxation  and  the 
burden  of  Increasing  debt. 

Then  there  is  the  New  Deal  campaign  against  business,  which, 
strangely  enough,  has  been  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the  under- 
prlvilrged  But  who  has  suffered  most  from  thl.s  hostility?  Busi- 
nessmen have  suffered  .surely.  It  has  hurt  Industry,  of  course. 
Yet  those  who  have  suffered  most  have  been  the  worker,  the  man 
who  Is  unemployed,  and  the  farmer. 

Let  me  Ulus-trate  by  a  recent  experience  of  mine  The  dining 
room  of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Is  frequently  crowded  during 
the  noon  hour.  One  day  I  had  taken  the  last  vacant  table.  I  had 
nearly  finished  when  two  gentlemen  came  over  and,  apparently  not 
recognizing  me.  asked  If  they  might  sit  down  One.  evidently  an 
investigator  for  some  Government  agency,  was  telling  his  friend 
how  he  went  Into  the  offices  of  various  companies  and  took  what 
he  wishtKl  from  their  files. 

"Dont  they  object?"  asked  the  second. 

-Oh.  no":  replied  the  first  "They  figure  we'll  be  easier  on  them 
if  they  give  us  whatever  we  want." 

"With  so  much  power,  there  s  certainly  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
abuse."  remarked  his  friend 

"So  what'"  was  the  reply.  "What  If  we  do  abuse  our  power? 
Abusing  a  company  is  not  like  abusing  an  individual,  is  it?" 

By  this  time  I  had  finished  my  lunch  and  left  the  Uble.  despite  a 
temptation  to  stay  and  enter  Into  the  conversation.  I  wanted  to 
point  out  that  the  abuse  of  an  Individual  may  affect  but  one  person, 
while  the  abuso  of  a  corporation  touches  many  lives.  It  may  affect 
not  only  the  heads  of  that  company  but  the  lives  of  aU  those  It 
empl03rs  and  of  their  families.  It  may  affect  the  lives  of  workers 
and  their  families  who  are  engaged  in  every  business  dependent 
upon  that  industry  If  such  an  abuse  adds  materially  to  the  ex- 
pense of  production.  If  It  results  In  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of 
workers  In  that  industry  and  In  others  dependent  upran  It,  thus 
cutting  their  purchasing  power.  It  will  affect  other  Industries  and 
their  workers  and  their  families  as  well.  If  it  forces  the  company  to 
raise  the  price  of  Its  goods.  It  reaches  into  the  pockets  of  every 
constuner  In  short.  It  touches  not  only  the  head  of  that  company 
but  the  lives  of  countless  hundreds  who  have  even  the  slightest 
connection  with  that  business  or  apparently  none  at  all.  Govern- 
ment hostility  toward  business  may  be  unjtist  to  the  successful 
head  of  a  corporation  which  has  been  able  to  save  for  the  future. 
But  It  Is  cruel  to  the  man  who  Is  deprived  of  his  right  to  work  and 
kept  dependent  u|x>n  the  Government  for  existence.  It  Is  cruel  to 
the  worker  who  Is  deprived  of  that  long-awaited  and  much-drserved 
Increase  In  wages  It  Is  cruel  to  the  thousands  of  young  people  who 
graduate  from  our  schools  each  year  and  start  out  in  search  of 
Jobs  with  high  hopes  but  are  unable  to  find  them 

Lincoln  believed  It  the  duty  of  the  government  of  a  free  people 
to  assure  a  genuinely  free  economy  as  the  first  and  best  hope  of 
preserving  the  opportunity  of  the  Individual  to  rise  according  to 
his  abilities  To  him  the  stifling  of  individual  Initiative  and  enter- 
prise would  have  been  too  high  a  price  for  a  people  to  pay  for  any 
administration,  however  attractive  the  picture  It  paints  of  Utopia. 
He  would  have  maintained  that  men  are  not  free  If  they  are 
harassed.  re«trlcted  unnecessarUy.  and  regarded  with  suspicion  or 
distrust  by  those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  government.  The 
freedom  of  men  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labors  and  to  go  forward 
so  long  as  they  do  not  Interfere  with  the  rights  of  others  is  a 
freedom  that  needs  to  be  reasserted  today. 

But  this  Is  something  that  New  Dealers,  for  all  their  boasted 
social  objectives,  cannot  or  wUl  not  see.  Considered  in  these 
terms,  no  group  of  our  people  has  paid  a  higher  price  for  the  New 
Deal  than  have  the  unemployed.  Who  is  the  victim  when  Gov- 
ernment hostllltv  toward  business  keeps  them  out  of  work?  The 
unemploved  Who  suffers  most  when  capital  is  idle  because  men 
hesitate  to  invest  due  to  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  Government 
will  do  next'  The  unemployed  Finally,  who  suffers  the  most  from 
the  extravagant  bureaucracy  that  has  been  set  up  to  administer 
relief?  The  taxpayers — and  that  Includes  all  of  us — pay  the  bill,  of 
course.  But  is  not  the  group  that  Is  hurt  the  most  the  unem- 
ployed themselves,  who  see  so  much  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  their  relief  dl-sslpated  in  costly  adminisuatlon  and  not  infre- 
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quently  allocated  for  political  advantage  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  human  need? 

The  worker,  too,  has  paid  dearly.  Who  is  most  hurt  when  the 
money  Uken  from  him  in  the  name  of  social  security  Is  spent  on 
pump-priming  projects?  The  worker.  Who  ts  the  victim  when 
Government  taxes  upon  business  must  come  in  large  part  from  his 
pay  envelope?  The  worker.  Whose  Job  is  endangered  when  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  business  causes  It  to  lay  off  men?  The 
worker's.  And.  last  but  not  least,  who  suffers  when  his  union  ts 
arbitrarily  destroyed  by  a  board  presumably  established  to  assure 
his  right  to  genuine  collective  bargaining?     The  worker. 

To  Lincoln  It  would  be  obvious  that  the  unemployed  and  the 
worker  are  paying  too  high  a  price  for  any  benefits — actual  or 
theoretical — that  they  may  receive  under  such  an  administration; 
and  that  they  cannot  be  truly  free  under  such  conditions.  As  he 
would  not  have  them  the  slaves  of  other  men,  so  he  would  not  have 
them  the  wards  of  the  state. 

The  American  fanner,  like  the  worker,  has  had  to  pay  the  price 
of  New  Deal  policies  toward  other  groups.  He.  too,  has  been  taxed 
to  support  the  unemployed  who  have  been  kept  on  relief  by  the 
administration.  When  Industrial  strife  h£is  added  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction, he.  too,  has  had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  Industrial  goods. 
When  some  10.000.000  of  our  people  are  barely  subsisting,  when 
taxes  consume  money  that  would  otherwise  go  into  wages,  there 
can  never  be  sufficient  purchasing  power  for  those  who  live  in  the 
cities  to  buy  enough  or  pay  enough  for  agricultural  products.  The 
farmers  cannot  be  prosperous  under  such  conditions.  Contrary 
to  New  Deal  philosophy,  purchasing  power  cannot  be  Increased 
by  Government  subsidy,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  redistribution 
of  wealth  but  which  in  reality  is  more  likely  a  slow  destruction  of 
wealth.  Increased  buying  power  cun  come  only  from  two  sources — 
a  revival  of  business,  which  adds  to  the  total  wealth  of  our  people, 
and  a  reduction  of  taxes,  so  that  less  of  their  Income  will  be  eaten 
up  by  the  Government,  leaving  more  for  them  to  spend  on  them- 
selves. Yet  this  simple  economic  truth  seems  to  be  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  new  dealers 

Yet  the  reduced  buying  power  of  the  rest  of  our  people  Is  not 
the  only  consequence  of  New  Deal  policies  from  which  the  farmer 
has  suffered  He.  too.  has  been  the  object  of  special  attention  from 
the  administration,  and  once  again  the  very  measures  put  forth 
in  the  name  of  helping  him  are  among  his  most  serious  problems. 
Today  he  is  at  the  mercy  not  only  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  the  Department  of  State  as  well.  The  A.  A.  A.  has 
succeeded  In  adjusting  agriculture  to  a  program  of  regimented 
restriction  and  scarcity  at  home  On  the  other  hand,  under  the 
reciprocal-trade  program,  the  farmer  has  steadily  lost  his  foreign 
markets,  and  has  had  to  compete  with  an  ever-Increasing  inflow 
of  competitive  agricultural  products  from  foreign  countries. 

According  to  the  report  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hopkins,  the 
total  volume  of  American  exports  to  foreign  countries  for  the  years 
1938  and  1939  was  a*x)ut  the  same — a  little  over  $3,000,000,000. 
Yet  the  farmers'  share  dropped  from  over  $763,000,000  to  approxi- 
mately $578,000,000  during  the  first  11  months  of  the  year,  a  de- 
crease of  over  24  percent  On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of 
foreign  farm  commodities  Increased   nearly   14  percent. 

Secretary  Hopkins  gives  an  interesting  reason  for  this.  It  was 
due  he  says,  to  the  Improvement  in  business  this  year,  which  made 
necessary  the  Increased  importation  of  foreign  raw  materials,  to 
keep  our  factories  busy  And  Secretary  Wallace  has  announced 
that  It  is  vital  to  maintain  rigid  curbs  on  farm  production  at 
home.  Between  the  two.  It  would  seem  that  the  American  farmer 
Is  not  to  be  allowed  to  Increase  production  to  meet  the  demands 
of  American  industry  for  raw  materials.  The  benefits  of  any 
revival  of  business,  apparently,  Is  to  go  to  the  farmers  of  other 
lands.     I  ask  you.   my  friends,  does   this  make   sense? 

Perhaps  no  group  of  farmers  have  stiffered  more  from  these 
policies  than  those  engaged  in  the  raising  of  grains  and  livestock. 
Our  exports  of  grain  dropped  In  value  from  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  million  in  1938  to  ninety-three  million  In  1939.  This  meant 
a  loss  of  over  thirty-six  and  a  half  miUlon  dollars  to  wheat  farm- 
ers alone.  In  1938  we  Imported  approximately  10.000,000  more 
pounds  of  cattle  hides  than  we  exported.  But  In  1939  we  brought 
Into  the  country  over  80,000,000  more  pounds  of  cattle  hides  than 
we  sent  to  other  nations  In  1939  we  imported  nearly  130,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  or  almost  three  times  as  much  as  in  1938. 

The  result  of  this  trend  of  Increased  imports  and  decreasing 
exports  over  a  period  of  years  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  prices 
which  the  farmer  has  received.  Wool  brought  the  lowest  price 
since  1935.  Here  are  the  average  cash  prices  received  for  wheat: 
1937,  $123:  1938.  88  cents;  1939.  57  cents — the  lowest  since  1933. 
Barley  and  oats  also  brought  the  lowest  prices  since  1933.  In 
1937  the  farmer  received  an  average  of  approximately  $1  a  bushel 
for  corn.  In  1939  this  dropped  to  45 '^  cents  a  bushel — the  lowest 
since  1934.  Can  It  be  mere  coincidence  that  so  many  prices  have 
dropped  steadily  ever  since  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties  began? 

True,  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  with  Argentina  broke  down. 
But  surely  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Secretary  Hull.  Do  you  know 
that  the  State  Department  offered  to  lower  the  duties  on  linseed, 
canned  meats,  wool,  hides,  tanning  materials,  and  other  animal 
pioducts?  True,  there  was  to  have  been  a  quota  on  many  of 
these,  but  that  quota  was  to  be  set  above  the  average  shipment 
of  these  Argentine  products  to  this  country  in  recent  years. 
Moreover,  there  was  to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  that  could  be 
brought  in  over  and  above  the  quota  at  the  present  rate  of  duty. 
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under  which  the  Argentinians  have  done  very  well  Indeed  during 
the  past  few  years.  And.  although  negotiations  have  been  tempo- 
rarily iiu5pende<l,  there  la  nothing  to  Indicate  that  these  conces- 
sions  wUl  not  be  made  If  the  power  of  the  State  Department  to 
make  them  Is  renewed  without  check. 

An  example  of  restriction  at  home  and  Increased  Imports  from 
abroad.  Is  furnished  by  potatoes.  A  few  years  ago,  rigid  restrlc- 
ticn.s  were  placed  upon  their  production.  Remember  the  spe- 
cially stamped  sacks  In  which  we  twught  them  for  a  while,  and 
the  proposed  penalties  for  "bootleg"  p>otatoes?  It  Is  significant 
that  last  year,  when  we  reduced  our  production  of  potatoes  by 
approximately  13  000. COO  bu.shels.  we  increased  our  Importation  of 
foreign  potatoes  by  nearly   12.000.000  bushels. 

You  do  not  need  to  t>e  told  what  all  this  has  meant  to  the 
farmers  of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  cattle,  and  sheep  in  New  Mexico 
and  to  the  grain  and  livestock  farmers  throughout  the  country 

Lincoln  was  a  firm  believer  In  a  "moderate,  carefully  adjusted 
protective  tariff,  so  far  acquiesced  In  as  not  to  be  a  perpetual  sub- 
ject of  political  squabbles,  changes,  and  uncertainties."  He  knew 
that  if  the  farmers  and  workers  of  America  are  to  be  free  from  the 
unfair  competition  of  cheap  foreign  labor.  If  they  are  not  to  be 
dragged  down  to  the  peasant  level,  they  must  receive  such  protec- 
tion from  their  Government 

Such  are  conditions  today  that  no  relief  or  subsidy  check  from  the 
Government  can  remedy,  no  eloquent  expression  of  sympathy  for 
or  promises  to  the  Ill-fed.  lU-housed.  and  Ul-clad  can  compensate. 
The  American  people  are  awakening  more  and  more  to  the  fact  that 
the  New  E>eal  has  failed  not  only  In  Its  promises  not  cnly  to  bring 
about  recovery  but  to  aid  those  who  need  It  most. 

The  unemployed  are  not  content  to  be  wards  of  the  Government. 
What  I  hey  demand  Is  the  opportunity  to  work  for  themselves  and 
their  loved  ones,  and  to  take  their  rightful  place  as  self-respecting 
and  creative  members  of  their  communities.  After  nearly  8  years 
they  have  learned  to  their  bitter  disappointment  that  they  cannot 
expect  this  from  the  New  Deal. 

The  farmer  Is  not  content  with  subsidy  checks  for  not  producing. 
He  resents  the  attempts  to  regiment  his  farm  from  Washington 
and  to  restrict  his  production  His  common  sense  teUs  him  that 
he  can  succeed  only  under  a  government  which  encourages  an 
economy  of  abundance  instead  of  one  of  enforced  scarcity,  which 
protects  the  domestic  market  that  Is  rightfully  his.  and  which 
makes  It  possible  for  him  to  compete  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
He  knows  that  he  has  not  had  such  a  government  under  the  New 
Deal. 

The  true  friend  of  the  unemployed  Is  not  the  administration 
which  hands  out  the  largest  relief  checks  but  the  one  which  makes 
It  possible  for  them  to  go  l)ack  to  work  In  private  Industry.  The  true 
friend  of  the  worker  Is  not  necessarily  the  administration  that  writes 
the  most  laws  and  appoints  the  greatest  niunber  of  officials  to  care 
for  his  interests,  but  the  one  which  makes  It  possible  for  him  to  have 
full-time  employment  under  decent  conditions  at  increasing  wages. 
The  true  friend  of  the  farmer  is  not  the  administration  which  hands 
out  the  largest  subsidy  checks  and  sends  out  the  greatest  number 
of  ofBcials  to  tell  him  how  to  run  his  farm  and  what  he  may  or  may 
not  plant,  but  the  one  that  makes  it  possible  to  expand  his  markets. 
to  improve  and  develop  new  uses  for  his  products,  to  raise  them  less 
expensively,  and  to  get  a  higher  price  for  them. 

The  Republican  Party  offers  no  tempting  panaceas  as  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  unemployment,  labor,  or  agriculture.  It 
knows  that  progress  Is  not  measturd  In  terms  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic theory  but  rather  In  terms  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  individuals  who,  together,  arc  the  American  people.  It 
kno\w-s  that  the  test  of  the  solution  to  unemployment,  labor,  and 
agriculture  Is  not  the  amount  of  class  legislation  written  to  benefit 
any  one  group  or  the  number  of  Government  officials  delegated  to 
6olve  their  problems  but  the  extent  of  prosperity  of  our  people  as 
a  whole. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  pledged  to  the  revival  of  our  sys- 
tem of  free  economy  as  the  only  way  of  progress.  It  stands  pledged 
to  the  removal  of  every  obstacle  to  employment  and  production  and 
to  lend  every  encouragement  to  expansion  and  to  the  creation  of 
new  wealth.  This — and  not  social  and  economic  theory — will  be 
the  standard  against  which  we  will  measure  legislation,  present  and 
future 

That  Is  why  we  intend  to  ease  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  all 
of  our  people.  That  Ls  why  we  stand  for  the  revision  of  the  Wagner 
Labor  Act  m  the  Interests  of  Industrial  peace  and  progress  and  of 
true  freedom  and  Justice  to  employer  and  employee  alike.  That  is 
why  we  will  revise  the  Sectirltles  and  Exchange  Act  to  encoiorage 
every  legitimate  Investment.  That  Is  why  we  will  take  the  Ameri- 
can Government  out  of  competition  with  the  American  people. 
That  Is  why  we  will  protect  the  American  market  as  the  birthright 
of  the  American  farmer  and  worker  by  returning  to  Congress  its 
constitutional  power  to  ratify  the  treaties,  and  by  seeing  to  It  that 
competitive  foreign  goods  are  not  sold  in  this  country  below  the 
American  cost  of  production. 

Such  a  program  carries  forward  the  tradition  of  the  party  of 
Lincoln,  a  party  born  to  further  human  freedom.  It  carries  for- 
ward the  American  tradition  of  progress  through  the  release  of 
human  energies.  Under  It  capital  and  labor.  Industry  and  agri- 
culture will  not  fail  to  go  forward,  not  as  classes  but  as  Americans, 
to  new  heights  and  to  a  happier  and  more  pro6p>erous  day  for  all 
of  our  people. 


Relief  Expenditures  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OK    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  29,  1940 


REPORT  OP  SOCIAL  WELFARE  AND  FACT-FINDING  COMMITTEE, 

BEXAR  COLNTY',  TEX. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
a  report  by  the  Social  Welfare  and  Fact-Pinding  Committee 
peitaining  to  certain  conditions  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  and.  inasmuch  as  it  is  thought  to  be  typical  of  conditions 
that  may  exist  in  other  similar  cities  with  reference  to  social 
and  economic  conditions  and  the  matter  of  reLef  expendi- 
ture. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
RiArd. 

^lere  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  SOCIAI.   WELFARE    AND   FACT-FINDn*0   COMMrTTTK 

The  Social  Welfare  and  Fact-Finding  Committee  held  Its  first 
meeting  after  the  preliminary  appointment  meeting  on  September 
20.  The  committee  was  made  up  as  follows:  F.  M.  Frasher.  Franz 
C.  Grooa.  Theo  M.  Plummer.  Dr  G  A.  Pagenstecher.  Leo  M.  Dubin.skl, 
Gus  P  Mengcr.  L.  E.  Flte,  Robert  E.  Kingston.  H.  Van  De  Walle, 
Mike  P.enlazek,  and  W    B   Tuttle 

The  committee  decided  to  make  an  Investigation  of  the  amount 
of  expenditures  being  made  in  Bexar  County  by  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  for  relief  purposes,  this  to  Include  employ- 
ment by  the  W  P.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C  .  the  N.  Y.  A  .  the  Issuance  of 
surplus  commodities,  and  other  relief. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  investigation  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee was  assigned  a  definite  field  to  look  into,  and  requested  to 
make  a  report  In  writing  as  to  his  findings.  The  committee  met 
each  Wednesday  night  for  several  weeks  and  heard  the  reports  of 
the  various  memt)er3.  and  considered  the  data  furnished  in  these 
reports. 

Just  prior  to  October  11  the  committee  requested  representatives 
of  the  San  Antonio  Social  Workers'  Association  to  app)ear  before  It 
and  present  such  information  in  regard  to  relief  work,  and  in  regard 
to  the  needy  people  in  the  city,  as  they  deemed  proper. 

On  Wednesday.  October  11.  the  representatives  of  the  San  Antonio 
Social  Workers  Association  appeared  before  the  committee.  t>elng 
represented  as  follows;  Brother  Herbert  P  Leies.  president  San  An- 
tonio Social  Workers  Association;  Mrs  Val  Keating,  associate  di- 
rector of  State  W  P  A.  Employment;  Mrs  Oare  Green,  supervisor 
of  City-County  Family  Welfare  Agency;  Mrs  Augusta  L.  Barnes, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  Mrs.  Nora  Kelly, 
supervisor  of  Santa  Rosa  Clinic;  and  guest  speaker.  Dr.  G.  W.  Hud- 
son, second-year  Interne.  Sf\nta  Rosa  Clinic,  pediatric  department. 

Information  was  generally  obtained  from  the  agencies  listed,  and 
Is  believed  to  be  substantlaHy  correct,  although  there  were  con- 
flicts in  reports  from  dilTerent  branches  of  the  same  agencies,  and 
the  flgtzres  vary  even  from  day  to  day. 

The  findings  of  the  con>mlttee  are  as  follows: 

The  total  amount  of  money  now  being  spent  In  Bexar  County  by 
public  agencies,  nearly  all  Federal,  for  relief  and  for  made  work 
is  approximately  $7,000,000  per  year,  exclusive  of  farm  subsidies. 
The  largest  part  of  this  expenditure  was  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  which  on  September  27  had  9.720  qualified  appli- 
cants, mostly  unskilled,  representing  about  39.000  people.  The 
funds  allocated  to  the  W.  P.  A.  permit  the  employment  of  only  ap- 
proximately 4.922  cases,  leaving  about  49  percent  that  cannot  be  em- 
ployed. The  actual  pay  earned  by  those  employed  Is  about  $43  per 
month  though  It  is  Intended,  at  least  in  theory,  to  be  $53.76  per 
month  for  130  hours"  work 

For  the  year  ending  August  31.  the  W  P.  A.  expenditures  were 
approximately  as  follows,  including  administrative  expense  which 
Is  partly  relief: 

Labor $3,  562.929 

Nonlabor   (mostly  supplies) 432.359 

$3. 995.  208 

Sponsors  (local  governments  and  Army) : 

Labor 87.  868 

Nonlatx>r 775,  748 

863.616 

Total 4,  858,  904 

Plus  perhaps  $400,000  by  Army  spon.eors  not  reported. 
The  second  largest  relief  Itrm  is  the  free  distribution  of  surplus 
commoUiues  furuished  by  the  Federal  Coverument  and  distributed 
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through  the  State  department  of  public  welfare  The  totnl  dis- 
tribution at  retail  values  for  the  year  ending  August  31   were: 

Food $474,999.74 

Clothing _.     404,  314.  50 

Total 879,314.24 

to  an  average  of  7.482  ca«es.  or  33.682  persoi^  per  month,  at  a  cost 
of  $9  79  per  case  ptr  month,  which  is,  of  course.  Inadequate  for  the 
sustenance  of  a  family,  even  If  the  ration  was  balanced  The  aver- 
age Texa.s  case  in  1938  was  $14.65.  Greater  quantities  of  commodi- 
ties cculd  have  been  secured  If  funds  had  been  available  for  proper 
storage.  Cars  of  eggs  worth  $2,500  each  have  been  shipped  else- 
where for  the  lack  of  approximately  $40  per  car  for  storage.  Like- 
wise, cars  of  butter  worth  $6,000  have  been  lost  for  lack  of  ?200 
fcr  storage  The  greatest  losses  cannot  be  estimated;  they  are  these 
cars  cf  feed  that  are  not  offered  to  this  county  because  its  altitude 
Is  known  from  previous  experience.  This  may  explain  why  the 
average  State  c.ise  is  50  percent  more  than  In  Bexar  County 

Old-age  assistance:  4.616  persons  in  Bexar  County  received  $15  50 
each,  or  $71,548.  In  August,  which,  if  this  is  a  typical  month,  Is  at 
the  late  of  $858,576  a  year.  These  figures  vary  from  month  to 
month. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corpw:  992  Bexar  County  boy?  were  paid 
a  total  of  $29,760,  or  at  $30  a  month;  $22  each,  or  $21,824  was 
paid  direct  to  their  families  and  $8  each,  or  $7,936  to  the  boys. 
If  this  was  a  typical  month  (September),  the  yearly  total  is 
$337,120. 

National  Youth  Administration:  745  Bexar  County  boys  and  girls 
were  paid  $14  26  each,  or  $10,623,  In  September,  which,  if  tj-plcal. 
Is  at  the  rate  of  $127,476  a  year. 

Student  aid:  586  Bexar  County  students  In  higher  grades.  In 
additicn  to  NY  A  ,  a:e  paid  $3  per  month  each,  or  $42,192  per 
year,  for  lunches,  bus  fare.  etc. 

Unemployment  compensation:  Neither  the  local  nor  the  State 
oC5ce  apparently  had  any  figures  by  counties,  and  the  best  guess 
is  that  2.5O0  cases,  or  10.000  people,  in  Bexar  County  receive  about 
$50,000  per  month,  or  $600,000  annually 


Summary 

Cases 

I'ersons 

Amounts' 

Work  Projects  .Administration  (only  4.92?  cases  em- 
ploye*!)         

9.7211 

T.4K2 

4,<>l''i 

t»w2 

74.S 

,W6 

Z  WO 

M.nnn 

33.  r<s2 

4.  f>l»5 

4.0110 

74'i 

$3,  Wr>.  21*9 

Surplus  eommrwlitii^  ..   

^7«.  314 

CM<1  ace  ( |>ari  Slat**)       .   . 

kVi.  .VKi 

Civilian  ron.'sorvalion  Corps . 

National  Yinjth  .\<!niinbitration  

:i.t7.  !(*) 

127.  476 

t^tudent  ai<l                                 

42.  I<»2 

Uneniploynjent  compensation  

)0).  (UO 

less  probable  duplicaliocs 

2f>.  cm 

S.MI 

92.62S 
a6,62» 

6.K:»,g77 

1 

1H.000 

08,000 

'  Fcleral  only. 

The  probable  duplicatlors  are  principally  in  the  Surplus  Com- 
modity case  load,  viz:  While  W.  P.  A.  employed  are  seldom  eligible 
for  commodities^,  the  unemployed  are.  and  are  therefore  In  both 
W.  P  A  and  Surplus  Commodity  figures  above.  Tliere  are  about 
6,000  such  W.  P.  A.  cases,  or  about  21.000  people,  and  the  same 
applies  in  le.ss  degree  to  other  classifications. 

We  omit  the  sponsors"  costs  becatise  some  are  not  available,  and 
they  are  mo«.tIy  material  and  ncnrellef  labor,  or  for  work  that  would 
be  done  regardless  of  W.  P.  A.  We  took  no  account  of  farm  sub- 
sidies, ncr  war  pensions,  nor  retirement  pensions,  nor  of  about  50 
cases  monthly  at  about  $60  each  of  old-age  insurance,  which  are  not 
relief.  There  are  also  under  way  about  $11.(X)0,000  of  slum-clearance 
projects. 

Except  for  old-age  and  some  Surplus  Commodity  cases,  those 
aided  are  mostly  able-txxlled  people,  and  Government  agencies  by 
no  means  cover  the  field  of  disuess,  or  even  the  most  helpless  and 
deserving  cases.  Types  for  which  the  governments  make  little  or  no 
provision,  and  which  must  depend  on  private  charity,  are  illness, 
Includii^  permanent  tuberculosis;  crippled;  widowhood;  dependent 
children;  broken  homes;  families  with  the  breadwinner  sick,  dis- 
abled. Imprisoned,  or  otherwise  economically  helpless;  etc.  These 
must  depend  mainly  on  private  charity.  Nuwhere  does  the  Federal 
Govvrnment  provide  food  (except  the  small,  unbalanced  ration  of 
the  surplus  commodities),  rent,  fuel,  etc. 

The  committee  Investigations  of  the  methods  of  distributing 
relief  benefits  develops  the  fact  that  in  all  cases,  excepting  those 
applying  for  old-age  pensions,  an  applicant  must  register  at  the 
office  of  the  city-county  family  welfare  agency  m  the  old  DeZavalla 
School  at  Austin  and  Eighth  Streets, 

The  city-county  family  welfare  agency  is  at  this  time  financed  by 
the  county  ccmmlssicners,  and  it  has  the  duty  of  regii.tenug  appli- 
cants and  Investigating  each  case  after  regisiration.  The  investiga- 
tion bureau  has  an  average  record  of  upward  of  9.000  cases,  of 
which  approximately  7.500  are  active.  Of  these,  on  October  1,  there 
were  as  follows: 

Alien  employables 2.  248 

Allen    unemployables 585 

Latin  American  citizens 2.239 

Latin  Americans 5,072 


There  Is  an  InsuJBclent  number  of  persons  employed  by  the 
City-County  Family  Welfare  Agency  In  registration  and  Investi- 
gation work.  Du:ing  the  past  year  Bexar  County  provided  ap- 
proximately $18  000  toward  this  work.  The  office  employs  approxi- 
mately 50  p>eople,  Including  8  outside  workers  This  50  is  made  up 
cf  19  people  employed  by  the  county,  11  to  15  by  the  State,  and 
about  15  young  people  who  are  in  the  office  for  filing  and  errand 
work  and  are  supplied  by  the  N  Y.  A. 

The  original  set-up  contemplated  one  case  worker  to  only  150 
relief  clients,  and  the  lead  has  grown  until  today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 1.250  ca-ses  for  each  worker.  For  this  reason  the 
workers  are  only  able  to  grant  interviews  several  weeks  after  ap- 
plications, and  to  contact  clients  for  investigation  once  in  about  0 
months.  Instead  of  once  every  month  as  originally  planned.  This 
is  why  there  is  so  much  complaint  about  the  time  required  for 
an  applicant  to  be  given  help.  They  need  35  case  workers  in- 
stead of  6.  which  would  mean  an  average  of  about  220  cases  per 
worker.  A  case  worker  can  handle  about  150  temporary  or  shift- 
ing cases,  and  about  twice  this  many  permanent  and  semi- 
permanent cafces. 

The  rntlors  distributed  are  Issued  through  a  commissary,  which 
as  a  method  Is  very  inferior  to  the  stamps  and  purcha.ses  through 
stores,  as  explained  in  the  next  paragraph.  Nonperlshable  food 
supplies  are  issued  monthly,  and  perishable  food  twice  a  month. 
The  list  of  commodities  supplied  over  a  years  period  might  pro- 
vide a  fairly  well-balanced  ration,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
store  and  regulate  the  issuance  of  the  various  commodities,  and  as 
a  result  Important  food  Items  are  often  lacking,  and  the  com- 
modities Is.-ued  are  not  of  a  type  to  properly  provide  sustenance. 
It  must  be  rem?mbered  that  surplus  commodities  are  surpluses 
bought  by  the  Government  to  stabilize  certain  prices,  and  are 
given  away  only  incidental  to  relief,  and  no  effort  is  made  to 
have  a  balanced  ration;  even  If  balanced  it  would  equal  In  quantity 
only  about  1  week  per  month  necessary  supplies.  In  addition 
some  of  the  supplies  are  perishable  and  many  of  the  i>eople  on 
relief  have  no  facilities  for  keeping  them  butter  and  fresh  frtilt 
and  vegetables,  for  Instance 

The  ccmmittce  has  investigated  a  plan  now  in  the  experimental 
stage  by  the  Fed?ral  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  unsatisfactory  commissary  method  of  distribution, 
and  approves  it  Orange-colored  food  stamps  are  sold  for  cash 
to  registered  persons  and  are  used  at  stores  for  purchasing  food 
supplies.  The  object  of  purchasing  the  orange-colored  stamps  is 
that  a  50-percent  bonus  In  blue  stamps  Is  given  with  them.  The 
blue  stamps  are  g5cd  only  for  the  pttrchase  of  those  commodities 
which  are  listed  as  surplus  by  the  Government.  Blue  stamps  are 
also  issued  free  without  the  purchase  of  orange  stamps  to  these 
persons  who  are  eligible  for  surplus  commodities.  This  is  simply 
a  different  and  better  way  of  distributing  surplus  commodities 
than  by  the  commissary  method.  The  plan  has  several  advantages. 
It  does  away  with  the  commissary  and  saves  the  beneficiary  long 
trips  to  obtain  his  supplies.  It  ftirther  enables  the  beneficiary  to 
obtain  perishable  foods  In  smaller  quantities  and  all  foods  in  far 
greater  variety.  It  is  also  beneficial  to  the  merchants  as  It  does 
not  upset  the  economic  distribution  system. 

From  the  reports  submitted  by  the  San  Antonio  Social  Workers 
Association  it  would  appear  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  malnutri- 
tion, particularly  among  the  children  of  Latin  American  extrac- 
tlcn.  and  that  many  cases  of  disease  can  be  traceable  directly  to 
malnutrition   and  Its  complications. 

In  this  connection  the  conunittee  Investigated  a  proposed  plan 
for  setting  up  a  W.  P.  A.  project  in  the  schools  to  provide  lunches 
for  underprivileged  children,  but  it  was  found  that  such  a  project 
would  have  to  be  applicable  to  all  children  whether  under- 
privileged or  not,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  school  board  had 
Investigated  the  conditions  and  fotuid  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 2,000  children  in  serious  need  of  additional  food,  and  that 
It  was  not  considered  possible  to  put  on  a  project  which  would 
involve  all  school  operations  to  relieve  these  2,000  children.  It 
was  also  reported  that  private  agencies  which  could  discriminate 
between  cases  of  necessity  and  others  had  in  the  past  taken  care 
In  part  of  this  situation. 

It  is  the  committees  understanding  that  the  county  has  the 
legal  power  to  furnish  funds  for  relief  purposes.  Including  investi- 
gation of  relief  cu-^es  and  the  administration  of  the  neceeeary 
organization  The  Federal  Government  requires  very  little  of  the 
States  and  local  governments,  so  little  in  fact  that  It  should  be 
done.  This  divisicn.  however,  caiises  confusion  and  friction  out  of 
all  proportion  to  tiie  amount  Involved.  The  public  pays  for  it  all 
and  will  get  a  better  Job  if  the  Federal  Government  does  It  all  and 
has  all  the  authority  and  responsibility. 

An  investigation  of  the  needs  of  rtiral  population  develojDed  the 
fact  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  a  large  number  of 
families,  normally  self-supporting,  were  in  serious  distress  on 
account  of  the  2-year  drought  which  had  prevailed,  and  that,  repre- 
sentatives of  these  families  In  most  cases  did  not  have  the  means 
of  coming  to  San  Antonio  and  getting  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls,  or  of 
coming  to  Sn.n  Antonio  for  ration  issues;  and  that  in  some  cases, 
by  reason  of  being  landowners,  or  land  renters  owning  tools  and 
animals,  they  are  not  eligible  for  either  W.  P.  A.  or  agricultural 
relief  although  now  in  dire  necessity. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  t>een  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  low-wage  industries  In  San  Antonio  which  have  in  part 
helped  support  the  Latin  American  population.  Recently  changes 
in  the  labor  and  hour  law  have  caused  the  abandonment  of  some 
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of  thef*  Industries,  the  removal  of  others  to  other  locations,  and 
the  replacement  of  hand  labor  by  machme  In  others,  so  that  the 
cppcrtunltletj  for  Industrial  employment  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  committee  finds  that  In  San  Antonio  and  Its  suburbs  the 
Latin  American  population  Is  the  most  serious  problem.  San  An- 
tonio formerly  was  the  home  of  a  great  many  persons  of  Latin 
American  extraction  who  played  a  leading  part  In  malcing  the 
cotton  crop  in  Texas.  Many  of  these  families  left  San  Antonio  in 
the  spring  and  traveled  south  to  the  Cult,  and  then  worked  north 
with  the  cotton  crop  as  far  as  Oklahoma  and  the  Panhandle,  eaet 
to  the  MLs»L.«=s:ppi  Elach  member  of  the  family  in  many  cases  picked 
cotton,  and  the  families  were  able  to  cam  enough  money  during 
the  summer  and  fall  to  return  to  San  Antonio  and  live  through  the 
winter  The  tremendous  shrinkage  In  the  cotton  acreage  and  crop 
In  Texas  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  many  of  these  people  In 
San  Antonio  without  means  of  support,  and  has  placed  a  burden 
locally  of  taking  care  of  the  machinery  that  formerly  served  a  large 
part  of  the  Southwest. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  shrinkage  In  cotton  production  has  caused 
the  elimination  of  the  tenant  farmer  and  the  hired  hand  In  many 
ca*es;  and  thtrse  persons  and  their  families  have  al.so  drifted  to 
San  Antonio  where  there  is  little  chance  of  getting  employment. 

They  are  largely  of  two  classes,  neither  of  which  makes  them 
properly  cla58f'd  as  San  Antonio  unemployed  or  as  a  local  respon- 
elbinty  The  two  classes  are:  First,  those  who  live  here  but  have 
always  been  transient  farm  labor  operating  from  the  Rio  Grande 
1 1  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  as  explained  above;  and,  second, 
farm  labor  of  other  counties  that  Is  now  unemployed  because  of 
Federal  policies  and  which  has  drifted  into  this  city 

The  Latin  American  population  constitutes  a  large  racial  minor- 
ity, and  at  its  present  rate  of  increase  will  .soon  become  a  racial 
majority  in  San  Antonio.  The  schools  already  are  crowded  with 
children  of  Latin  American  extraction.  This  committee  believes 
that  there  are  many  Latin  Americans  In  San  Antonio  for  whom 
tht-re  13  no  opportunity  for  gainful  employment  in  the  near  fu- 
ture For  that  reason  It  Is  believed  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  redistribution  of  population,  and  that  some  of  these 
families  should  voluntarily  return  to  the  small  towns  and  farms 
from  which  they  have  come,  and  that  other  families  should  be 
repatriated. 

We  wish  to  stress  the  fact,  and  emphasize  it,  that  this  committee 
has  no  unfriendly  or  racial  feeling  whatever  toward  Latin  Amer- 
icans; on  the  contrary  we  feel  that  their  problems  are  our  prob- 
lems, but  that  changing  agricultural  and  industrial  conditions 
have  caused  a  concentration  In  San  Antonio  and  reduced  their 
opportunities  for  employment,  and  that  the  fact  Is  undeniable  that 
there  are  many  more  Latin  Americans  than  can  be  gainfully  cm- 
ployeil.  and  that  thousands  of  them  are  aliens  who  are  ineligible 
to  W  P  A  work,  and  It  Is  understood  that  alien  populations  are 
not  supported  by  relief  In  France,  England,  and  other  countries, 
Including  Mexico.  It  Is  undersUxxl  that  American  citizens  going 
Into  Mexico  are  not  permitted  to  become  public  chari>;es  It  thore- 
Tore  seems  only  fair  that  the  matter  of  repatriation  be  con.sidered 
carefully  t)oth  by  the  city  of  San  Antonio  and  the  Mexican 
Government 

The  press  from  time  to  time  has  carried  statements  that  the 
Mexican  Ooveriiment  desires  the  repatriation  of  Mexicans  and 
that  It  was  making  lands  and  other  facilities  available  for  this 
purpose.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  city  of  San  Antonio  seek 
to  cooperate  with  the  Mexican  Government  in  connection  with 
Buch  relief  repatriation. 

The  committee  flnda  that  the  citizens  of  San  Antonio  are  now 
contributing  approximately  $250,000  per  year  to  organlzr.tions  of 
a  character  usually  supported  by  a  community  chest  fund,  and 
the  committee  Is  unanlmotisly  of  the  opinion  tliat  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  raise  any  considerable  additional  amount  of  money 
for  relief  work  by  volunt.nry  private  subscriptions. 
Jhe    committee    makes    the    following    recommendations: 

1.  Tliat  an  attempt  be  made  to  get  an  Increase  In  W.  P.  A. 
allotments,  and  to  provide  projects  so  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  can  receive  W.  P.  A.  work   employment  will   be   increased 

a.  That   an   effort   be   made   to  secure   the   adoption   of   the   food 

•tamp  plan  in  San  Antonio  so  that  food  supplies  may  be  obtaln- 

.  able  with  better  regard  to  a  balanced  and  vnried  diet  in  quantities 

propcrtienate  with  other  cities,  and  with  greater  ease  by  persons 

In  need  of  them. 

3  Thnt  an  attempt  be  made  to  secure  highway  funds  for  road 
and  bridge  construction  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  county 
authorities,  so  that  work  may  be  given  to  rural  distressed  citizens 
In  the  localities  In  which  they  live;  and  that  the  food-stamp  plan 
be  made  available  to  these  rural  citizens  to  supplement  their 
resources  until  such  time  as  they  may  t>e  able  to  make  sufflcient 
crops  to  support  themselves. 

4  That  an  attempt  be  made  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  those  in  need  of  relief  by  the  return  of  people  who  have 
mgrated  to  San  Antonio  recently  to  their  former  heme  communi- 
ties, and  by  the  repatriation  of  aliens  and  their  families. 

5  That  the  local  authorities  make  available  sufflcient  funds  to 
carry  on  the  registration  and  Investigation  work  in  San  Antonio  and 
In  Ek'xar  County,  so  that  persons  In  need  of  assist.'ince  will  not  have 
to  wait  an  unduly  long  period  while  their  cases  are  being  Investi- 
gated,  and   so   that   persons   already   receiving    a&fistance   may   be 


checked  at  frequent  Intervals,  to  the  end  that  where  there  has  been 
a  change  In  conditions  so  that  assistance  Is  no  longer  necessary  It 
may  be  discontinued 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Social  Welfare  and  Fact  Finding  Committee;  W.  B.  Tuttle, 
L  E  Flte.  Robert  E  Kin-stcn.  G.  P.  Mcnger.  Theodore  M. 
Plummer.  Gustav  A.  Pagenstecher,  F.  M.  Frasher,  Mike 
Pieniazek.  Leo  Dubinskl,  Franz  C.  Groos. 


The  Late  Senator  Borah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  29.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  TIME  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record 
an  article  on  the  late  Senator  Borah  which  appeared  in  Time 
magazine  on  January  29.  1940.  It  is  a  splendid  article;  and. 
although  it  does  not  measure  up  to  the  admiration  and 
effection  I  felt  for  the  great  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  should 
like  to  see  it  preserved,  in  order  that  those  who  come  after 
us  may  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  distinguished 
man  who  served  his  country  so  long  and  so  faithfully  and  so 
well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Time  Magazine  of  January  29,  1940] 

Man  in  a  Toca 

Once  he  was  a  farm  boy  In  Xlllnols,  hating  the  black  soil  and 
the  toll,  reading  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  yearning  for  Thes- 
pian grace  and  glory  He  was  a  student  In  Kansas,  boning  for 
the  law  and  persuading  his  rolsterous  fraternity  fellows  to  pay  a 
farmer  for  four  stolen  turkeys.  He  was  a  starveling  lawyer,  writ- 
ing orat.ons  for  practice  In  the  hot.  sandy  afternoons,  galloping 
his  horse  to  and  from  a  young  mans  fun  In  the  Kansas  night. 
He  was  the  smartest  sprig  in  Idaho,  taking  up  for  downtrod 
Chinese,  farmers.  Mormons,  while  he  served  the  corporations  which 
owned  the  mines,  the  timber,  and  the  Republican  Party  In  the 
State.  He  was  the  bridegroom  of  blonde  Mamie  McConnell  (whose 
papa  was  Ciovernor  of  Idaho).  He  was  a  renegade  Republican, 
going  down  with  the  Democrats  and  Bryan  and  16-to-l  sliver  m 
1896.  striding  back  unchastened  to  the  Republican  Party  In  1900. 
He  was  a  theatrical,  compelling,  black-maned  orator,  bewitching 
the  people  Into  making  the  legislature  send  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate  In  1907  Thereafter,  until  he  died  last  week,  he  was 
BoR.^H  of  Idaho. 

Last  week  the  Capitol  Plaza  In  Washington  was  white  with  snow. 
Through  the  windows  of  suite  139  In  the  Senate  Office  Building 
the  trees,  a-nod  with  Ice.  beckoned  William  EDG.^R  Borah  to  his 
customary  walk  In  the  Plaza  park.  But  first,  he  had  a  little 
work  to  do. 

In  his  Inner  office  he  was  alone,  save  for  the  familiar  things 
around  him — the  tidy  desk,  his  old  couch,  black  beneath  a  knitted 
blue  s-iawl.  two  white  pillows  and  an  Army  blanket,  which  he 
sometl-nes  wore  like  a  toga  on  cold  afternoons  in  the  park,  on 
the  wall  a  framed  copy  of  Stanzas  on  Freedom,  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  on  the  mantel  two  ancient  lamps  and  a  cane  carved  of 
wood  from  Borah  Peak  In  Idaho  The  secretaries  In  the  outer 
cmce  heard  his  full,  fluid  voice;  the  Senator  was  reading,  aloud 
and  twice  over,  some  document  which  he  wanted  to  memorize. 
Thus  read.  It  would  Join  his  vast  store  from  the  Bible,  Shake- 
speare. Britain's  Burke  and  Fox  and  Pitt.  Massachusetts'  Dan. el 
Webster.  Emerson,   many  and  many  another  rememtx-red  page. 

Although  no  issue  of  moment  was  to  come  up.  he  attended  the 
brief  (:20  minutest  Senate  session  that  day.  In  the  afternoon  he 
read  his  mall  and  inquired  about  a  Negro  woman  who  had  asked 
him  to  get  her  a  Job.  He  requested  his  young  clerk.  Charles  Corker, 
to  pick  him  up  in  the  park  around  4  30  and  motor  him  home. 
"Are  yju  sure  you  have  the  time?"  twice  asked  Borah,  cf  Idaho, 
mindful  that  the  stripling  had  prelaw  classes  to  attend.  Reas- 
sured. Dvercoated  (without  the  blanket),  the  Senator  trudged  cut 
of  the  office,  along  the  echoing  basement  corridor,  across  Delaware 
Avenue  to  the  park  His  frail  frame  was  stooped.  H:s  mane  still 
growln  J  grandly  down  to  his  collar,  was  greying.     Behind  him  on 
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the  whitened  ground  he  left  the  mark  of  his  74  years — the  long. 
Eltirred  footprints  of  one  who  has  shuCDecl  through  the  snow. 

Next  morning  a  ciilld's  voice  on  the  office  telephone  asked  how 
Senator  BoaAH  was.  A  secretary  wanted  to  know  who  was  calling. 
"Oh."  said  the  voice.  "I'm  Jtut  a  Uttle  girl  that  talks  to  blm  lu  the 
park." 

DEATH   WATCH 

Borah,  cf  Idaho,  was  dying.  He  lay  abed  In  apartment  41  at 
No  2101  Connecticut  Avenue,  where  he  and  childless  Mrs  Borah 
had  lived  for  13  yet  rs  amid  the  fruits  of  her  ambulant,  acquisitive 
curiosity — oriental  tapestries,  shawls,  prints,  screens,  chests,  scores 
of  elephant  flgurlres  carved  in  white,  green,  blue,  black,  pink. 
That  morning  he  hid  risen  punctiliously  at  7:30.  In  dressing  gown 
had  paused  at  the  door  of  his  wife's  bedroom  to  chat  with  wispy, 
gray-blonde  "Little  Borah." 

To  her  he  was  Billy.  She  had  survived  the  first,  sometimes 
difficult  years,  with  him  when  he  was  W.  E  Borah,  of  Boise,  seem- 
ingly so  engrossed  In  the  law  that  he  often  had  little  time  for 
his  bride  and  hom<'.  She  was  with  him  when  he  burst  on  Wash- 
ington, flamboyant  In  his  Stetson  hat  and  the  long,  square-cut. 
double-breasted  co  it  which  looked  like  a  shortened  topcoat  above 
his  baggy  pants  Now  "Little  Borah,"  and  all  Washington,  knew 
that  lone-going  William  E.  Borah  would  be  Indeed  lost  without 
her.  She  listened  happily  as  he  reported  that  his  doctor  had 
examined  him  and  pronounced  him  sound.  He  went  off  to  a  bath- 
room. He  did  not  rettirn  "Little  Borah"  found  him  on  the  floor, 
unconscious,  feUed  by  an  unpredictable,  irreparable  hemorrhage 
of  the  brain. 

In  coma,  broken  by  Intermittent  fits  of  consciousness  and  one 
call  for  his  wife,  he  lived  through  4  days  and  3  nights  The 
Chaplain  of  the  Set  ate  prayed,  quoting  the  comfort  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm:  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  •  •  •"  On  his  last  day,  the  Senate  could  bring  Itself 
to  meet  only  for  6  minutes,  gave  up  its  usual  week-end  recess,  and 
voted  to  convene  next  day  -a  Saturday.  On  Friday  night  his  gray, 
weeping  secretary.  Miss  Cora  Rubin,  who  had  worked  for  Borah 
30  years,  telephoned  reporters  on  deathwatch  In  the  Senate  press 
gallery:    "The  Senator  passed  away  peacefully  at  8:45     •     •     •." 

The  flags  on  the  Capitol  dome  dropp>ed  to  half  staff  In  the  flood- 
lit night  All  the  tired  phrases  of  tribute  and  condolence,  worn 
nearly  meaningless  by  necessitous  convention,  were  heard  In  Wash- 
ington. But  now  r-'al  tears  gave  them  meaning.  The  death  of  no 
other  man  could  have  moved  the  Capital  Just  as  Borahs  did  In 
the  Senate  he  left  10  colleagues  of  70  or  more.  None  was  his  close 
friend;  lone  Boraic  had  no  such  Intimate  But  they  grieved. 
"There  was  only  one  Borah,"  mourned  the  only  Norhis  of  Nebraska. 
"His  life  and  public  service  will  write  his  proud  epitaph. "  said  suow- 
halred  Hiram  John:  on,  of  California.  "A  very  old  friend  •  •  • 
a  very  great  Amerhan,"  said  Franklin  Roosevelt,  berating  himself 
for  his  recent  barbs  at  the  great  isolationist.  Weepy  Arthur  Van- 
DENBERC,  of  Michigan.  Nevada's  PmMAN.  Shipstcad.  of  Minnesota, 
said  in  radioed  meriorlam:  "He  was  a  serious,  intense,  and  lonely 
statesman  •  •  •  the  Constitution's  mokt  stalwart  and  effec- 
tive friend  since  Daniel  Webster.  •  •  •  There  is  none  to  take 
his  place!" 

"I  am  the  resurre;tlon  and  the  life,  aalth  the  Lord." 

Over  a  gray  casket,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  bowed.  His  hands 
brushed  the  calls  liAos  on  the  top.  his  right  hand  raised  in  bene- 
diction. Brief  (22' 2  minutes)  but  solemn  was  the  state  funeral  for 
Borah,  cf  Idaho. 

From  the  Chamb<'r  of  the  Senate  went  Franklin  Roosevelt,  his 
Cabinet,  Chief  Justice  Charlea  Evans  Hughes  and  his  robed  col- 
leagues, the  Membtrs  of  Senate  and  House.  From  the  galleries 
filed  Eleanor  Roosevolt,  150  Idahoans.  a  lone  little  girl  in  blue  over- 
alls and  a  bright  re<l  sweater,  "Little  Borah"  left  the  lobby  room. 
Just  off  the  Chambe:-,  where  she  bad  chosen  to  wait  out  the  service 
after  one  brief  look  beforehand  at  the  casket.  The  doors  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  swung  shut  and  were  locked;  Ini^ide.  until  the 
Journey  to  Idaho  an  1  the  grave  began,  was  left  the  body  of  Borah. 


The  Late  Joseph  H.  Chitwood 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tl.ursday.  February  29.  1940 


ADDRISS  BY  HON.  JAMES  P.  WOODS 


Mr.  BYRD.    Mi.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  an  appraisement  of  the 


life  and  career  of  Joseph  H.  Chitwood,  formerly  United  States 
district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia,  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  by  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  Honorable  James  P.  Woods.  Roanoke.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Today  I  am  sadly  complying  with  a  last  request  made  of  me  by  a 
friend  of  nearly  40  years'  standing.  I  render  him  the  poor  service 
of  dropping  a  flower  and  a  tear  upon  the  grave  of  his  memory.  I 
have  never  had  and  never  expect  to  have  a  more  loyal  or  devoted 
friend.  Should  It  have  been  demanded  of  him  that  he  yield  his 
right  arm  for  my  welfare,  unhesitatingly  would  he  have  stretched 
it  forth  for  the  sacrifice — and  I  likewise  for  him. 

Tlie  local  press  has  already  accounted  briefly  his  career  and  his 
achievements  and  the  well-merlte<l  public  distinctions  that  have 
come  to  him.  With  luifalterlng  courage,  fidelity,  and  with  signal 
ability  he  has  discharged  each  of  the  many  Important  trusts  com- 
mitted to  him.  I  am  reliably  Informed  that  his  last  public  ofBce — 
the  United  States  district  attomeyahlp — ranked  among  the  very 
few  highest  efficiency  records  in  that  entire  Federal  department — a 
tribute  alike  to  him  and  to  the  subordinates  ixnder  his  direction. 

His  father  having  been  a  Confederate  soldier,  he  was  mindful  of 
the  travail  of  misrule  Virginia  had  suffered  since  the  Civil  War. 
This  Intensified  his  antagonism  for  the  p>arty  responsible,  and  at  the 
age  of  13  he  began  and  continued  making  political  speeches  with 
dauntless  courage,  perhaps  with  some  prejudice,  and  unflagging  zeal 
for  his  party. 

A  man  of  positive  character  and  convictions,  he  held  hypocrisy, 
dissimulation,  and  equivocation  In  contempt.  There  was  never  any 
doubt  as  to  where  he  stood  on  public  questions.  He  was  a  partisan, 
but  in  the  larger  sense,  because  he  felt  that  through  his  party  he 
could  best  accomplish  his  patriotic  purpose  and  best  promote  the 
highest  interests  of  his  State  and  Nation.  He  was  a  politician,  but 
likewise  in  the  larger  sense,  in  that  he  recognized  politics  as  the 
science  of  government  whose  highest  and  most  beneficent  aims  can 
be  achieved  only  by  party  organization.  He  was  impatient  with  and 
perhaps  prejudiced  against  the  principles  and  political  theories  of 
the  opjxwlte  party,  not  as  a  rule  against  Its  personnel,  among  whose 
meml)ers  he  numbered  .some  of  his  warmest  friends.  But  above  all 
he  was  a  patriot.  He  loved  Virginia,  and  to  him  whatever  seemed 
her  highest  welfare  marked  the  pathway  of  his  duty,  and  however 
rugged  the  way  and  at  whatever  sacrifice  he  followed  It  with  rare 
zeal  and  unhesitating  courage. 

As  a  lawyer  his  mind  was  unusually  alert  and  had  proper  oiH>or- 
tunlty  favored  him  he  w-ould  have  become  eminent  as  a  trial 
lawyer  In  the  State  courts,  as  Indeed  was  his  achievement  in  the 
federal  courts.  He  regarded  his  office  as  district  attorney  not  as  a 
mere  reward  for  party  service  but  as  imposing  upon  him  a  serious 
personal  duty  which  he  falthfxilly  discharged  by  conducting  the 
Government's  case  in  practically  all  Government  criminal  trials; 
and  it  was  usually  woe  to  the  prevaricating  criminal  who  sub- 
mitted himself  to  his  searching  cross-exjunlnatlon  and  closing 
argument.  Easily  discouraged  and  pessimistic  In  the  preparatlcn 
of  civil  cases,  nevertheless  when  he  reached  the  actual  trial  he 
exhibited  a  resourcefulness,  confidence,  and  courage  born  of  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  Justice  of  his  cause. 

As  a  citizen,  while  abstemious  and  economical  In  his  personal 
expendltiu-es.  he  was  every  ready  to  contribute  of  his  substance  and 
his  talents  to  every  cause  he  considered  worth  while.  On  several 
occasions  he  was  the  largest  city  contributor  to  his  pwirty  cam- 
paign funds.  His  friendship  attachments  throughout  the  State 
were  strong,  reciprocal  and  deservedly  so.  His  private  life  was 
exemplary.  He  was  faithful  to  home,  to  friends,  to  every  trust, 
and  ever  exercised  a  tender  devotion  to  hla  loved  ones.  To  the 
graces  of  rare  scholarship  and  gentle  culture  he  added  In  full  meas- 
ure the  fundamental — alas  so-called  homely — virtues  of  speaking 
the  truth,  paying  his  debts,  and  dealing  Justly  and  liberally  with 
his  client*  and  fellow  men,  without  which  no  man  can  achieve 
true  greatness. 

As  today  with  moistened  eye  we  each  look  back  over  his  life  of 
earnest  devotion  and  signal  achievement,  to  the  charm  of  his 
personality,  and  above  all  else  see  It  crowned  with  a  Christian  char- 
acter— the  only  thing  worth  living  for,  the  only  thing  worth  dying 
for  and  the  only  thing  worth  a  true  man's  striving  to  attain — it 
gives  us  the  confident  assurance  that  he  lives  again.  In  it  all  we 
read  a  great  truth  bo  fully  exemplified  in  his  life — that  serving  is 
the  highest  form  of  living. 

To  his  family,  owing  to  his  liberality,  he  leaves  only  a  substantial 
competence,  but  he  leaves  them  the  rich  legacy  of  an  untarnished 
name,  and  to  all  of  us  the  priceless  testament  of  a  worthy  example. 

Roanoke  City,  and  especially  Franklin  County,  loved  him,  and  so 
long  as  beats  the  great  heart  of  that  old  county  will  the  bosoms 
of  her  children  thriU  with  pride  at  the  speaking  of  bis  name.     In 
his  generation  she  had  no  son  really  greater. 
"Green  grow  the  turf  above  thee,  friond  of  my  better  days. 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee,  none  names  thee  but  to  praice." 
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Second   Regional   Conference  of   American  Stales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  29.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  O.  WINANT  A-VD  THE  DECLARATION 

OP  H.\BANA 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President.  last  Ncvember,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  first  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference,  which  was  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  fall  of  1919.  I  was  one  of  the  speakers.  A  week 
later,  on  November  21.  1939.  the  second  regional  conference 
of  American  states  convened  by  the  Internaticnal  Labor 
Oiganization  opened  in  Habana.  Cuba.  Tne  object  of  this 
conference  was  to  consider  common  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  American  republics  which  are  men.bers  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  and  specifically  to  coni.ider 
the  action  taken  to  make  effective  the  rt commendations  of 
the  first  of  these  regional  conferences  of  the  Americas — that 
held  by  the  International  Labor  Organization  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  January  1936. 

There  were  present  at  this  conference  in  Habana  repre- 
sentatives of  19  American  republics,  including  the  16  which 
-are  members  of  the  International  Libor  Organization.  Not 
only  ncre  the  governments  represented,  but  there  were  also 
representatives  of  employers  and  labor.  Among  the  subjects 
discussed  at  the  conference  were  social  insurance,  protection 
of  women  and  children,  and  problems  of  migration  and  settle- 
ment. 

Because  this  conference  contributes  to  the  .solidarity  of 
the  American  republics  and  helps  more  flrnily  to  cement 
the  ties  of  friendship  between  them.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
closing  address  made  by  the  Duector  of  the  International 
Labor  Office.  Hon.  John  G.  Winant.  a  citiz?n  of  the  United 
States,  who  discusses,  among  ether  matters,  international 
trade  problems  which  have  a  definite  bearing  on  cur  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  program  here  in  the  United  States; 
Also  the  "DJclaration  of  Habana."  which  was  adopted  at  this 
second  regional  conference  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
sation, and  which  ser\'es  to  supplement  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations  the  Declaration  of  Lima  and  the  Declaration  of 
Panama. 

Tliere  being  no  cbjcctlon,  the  address  and  declaration  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDKESS    BT    JOHW   O.    WINAWT,    DHUCCTOR    OF   THE    INTiaNATIONAL    LABOR 

omcR  I 

May  I  begin  by  Joining  with  every  spcakor  who  has  come  to  I 
the  rostrum  by  thanking  the  Cuban  Government  and  Its  people 
for  their  generosity  In  making  posoible  thlo  conference  In  a  time 
dlfflcult  for  them  and  of  world  uncertainty.  They  have  rendered  a 
ffi-at  service  not  cnly  to  the  per  pics  cf  the  Americas,  but  to  the 
world  mcml)ershlp  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  In 
permitting  us  in  spite  of  war  to  carry  forward  the  great  plus  sign 
, ©f  humanity — the  everlasting  story  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

In  listening  to  the  speakers  on  the  director's  report.  I  was  struck 
with  the  seriousness  of  approach  and  careful  preparation  of  the 
addresses  made.  May  I  acknowledge  with  very  real  humility  the 
klndiy  references  made  to  the  director?  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
who  was  at  heme  In  the  Americas  and  a  friend  of  the  common 
man.  once  said  that  we  had  to  learn  In  life  when  we  got  a  cake  to 
•ay  •"Thank  CKxl '  and  when  we  got  a  blow  to  say  "Just  so.  well 
hit."  That  has  always  been  the  spirit  in  which  the  directors 
report  has  been  discussed.  If  I  have  any  criticism  of  the  debate 
it  Is  that  you  have  been  over  generous  in  failing  to  criticize  errors 
of  emission,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  not  been  un- 
mjndtul  of  the  information  you  have  contributed  to  the  di-scus- 
»lcn  In  the  conference,  and  that  that  information  fornis  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  documentation  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  repxnrt. 

In  reply  to  the  28  5p>eeches  that  have  t>een  contributed  by  work- 
ers", employers",  and  government  delegates  from  14  different  coun- 
tries. I  have  tried  to  a-.id  seme  common  denominator,  some  expres- 
siin  of  opinion  and  conviction  that  carried  through  the  entire 
debate,  and,  yet,  I  feel  its  unity  is  expressed  rather  in  the  spirit 


cf  approach  and  in  the  universal  recognition  that  the  well-being 
o'  man  under  a  democratic  form  of  government  Is  our  primary 
objective.  As  was  so  eloquently  stated,  "our  opportunities  for 
service  to  humanity  were  never  cr.^ater."'  and  our  chance  to  realize 
them  depends  "upon  our  ability  to  recognize  that  the  progress  of 
the  niitions  is  measured  not  upon  the  production  of  wealth  and 
privilege  for  a  few  but  by  the  SDCial  well-being  of  all  the  people." 
And.  In  accepting  the  premise  that  lasting  peace  is  based  on  soclrvl 
Justice,  we  realize  that  peace  is  not  the  resultant  of  war,  but 
rather  a  jx)sitive  and  living  relationship  among  men  and  among 
nations — it  is  good  will  formalized  into  friendly  foreign  policy. 
In  th(  long  struggle  "to  create  a  continent  conscious  of  democracy 
and  interpreted  as  Justice  in  the  service  of  men"  we  have  accepted 
a  dcniocraiic  procedure  wh.ch  means  "full  representation  of  all 
p.'irtici  concerned,  free  discussion,  and  the  majority  rule  •  •  • 
tliere  is  the  same  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  real  parliamentary 
sense  In  this  conference,  as  in  the  conferences  which  have  been 
held  now  for  20  years  in  Geneva.  In  other  words,  the  democratic 
spirit  and  method  may  be  said  to  have  pioved  themselves  In  the 
International  as  well  as  in  the  national  field.  It  Is  perhaps  not 
toe  much  to  say  that  our  presence  here  means  that  we  see  in  the 
continued  and  intens'ficd  application  of  this  spirit  and  method 
the  best.  Indeed  the  only  hope  for  the  future." 

In  our  di.-cus.slons  W3  have  rejected  in  the  International  sphere 
policies  of  both  political  and  economic  domination,  and  in  cur 
fittcmpt  to  obtain  practical  living  democracy  within  the  nations, 
we  have  looked  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  believing  that  'the 
state  exists  for  the  Individual  and  not  the  individual  for  the 
state."  The  acceptance  cf  these  concepts  of  political  philosophy 
nutomatically  rejects  the  idea  of  trade  based  on  iiniair  exploitation 
of  raw  materials  and  cheap  labor  without  regard  to  social  conse- 
quences. This  does  not  reject  reciprocal-trade  agreements  based 
upon  an  equitable  exchange  of  gccxls.  It  is  because  we  have  realized 
the  Importance  of  such  agreements  that  the  OIRre  has  coniplett^d 
r.nd  will  soon  publish  a  study  of  the  e.Tect  of  international  trade 
upon  the  standard  of  living  of  the  workers  In  this  study  we  find 
that  with  few  exception;  the  countries  which  experienced  the 
greatest  changes  in  Imports  and  exports  experienced  also  the  great- 
est chmge.s  in  employment  and  In  pay  rolls.  Those  whose  foreign 
trade  fell  cff  most  in  the  great  depression  had  the  worst  unem- 
ployment and  wage  reductions,  and  those  whcse  foreign  trade  in- 
creased least  in  the  recovery  showed  the  smallest  improvements  in 
emnlo-.Tnent  and  wages. 

In  discussing  American  relations,  one  of  the  speakers  said, 
"cither  make  of  the  Americas  a  mother  country  with  20  colonies 
cr  make  cf  America  a  model  as.scclatlon  of  21  free  republics  which 
will  respect  and  help  one  another  to  obtain  progress  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  New  World."  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  speaker. 
and  I  Ijelleve  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  conference,  that  we  want 
"a  mcde!  association  of  21  free  republics."  I  only  refer  to  this 
because  I  believe  that  It  Is  cf  the  greatest  importance  that  we 
give  support  to  those  men  of  good  will  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
Americas  who  want  a  g-^nuine  reciprccity  of  relationships. 

The  same  speaker,  who  stated  that  politics  cannot  be  a  creative 
force  unless  based  on  objective  realities,  would,  I  am  sure,  agree 
that  here  in  the  Americas  l:es  our  greatest  hope  today  for  interna- 
tional, political,  and  economic  cooperation.  There  may  be  dangers, 
but  disregard  for  .small  nations  is  not  centered  in  the  New  World. 

I  have  never  come  into  this  hall  without  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
those  silent  members  nf  this  conference  whcse  martjTdom  is  pic- 
tured in  the  great  painting  which  hangs  over  the  speaker's  desk. 
Only  this  week  we  ccmmemoratcd  their  sacrifice.  It  was  those 
students  of  '71  who  made  possible  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly 
which  we  have  enjoyed  hero,  the  freedom  o:  discussion  under  which 
we  have  conducted  our  business,  and  the  support  of  a  free  press 
which  has  reported  our  findings  to  our  ccnstltucncies  at  home.  In 
your  presence  here  you  have  extended  these  rights  of  full  and  free 
citizenship  to  the  international  field  I  have  also  been  reminded  of 
another  group  of  students  who.  recently,  in  an  oppressed  European 
country,  forgetting  themselves,  were  able  to  lock  down  the  decades  as 
the>-  faced  a  firing  squad,  and  I  have  been  deeply  conscious  that 
the  n^ht  for  these  underlying  principles  which  are  the  foundation 
cf  political  democracy  continues  in  our  day.  and  it  behooves  us  to 
see  that  the  guards  of  democracy  go  armed  and  alert.  And  so  as 
we  press  forward  along  the  frontiers  of  social  and  economic  de- 
mocracy, let  us  not  forget  that  all  we  do  is  based  neceE^sarily  upon 
political  demcxrracy  -that  political  democracy  which,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  said,  depends  upon  a  faith  born  out  of  sacrifice  and  martyr- 
dom, and  the  end  of  life  giving  is  not  yet,  Alreadv  we  have  learned 
that  "the  International  Labor  Organization  can  flourish  only  In  a 
world  In  which  democratic  peoples  have  a  voice. '" 

The  conference  yesterday  by  formal  action  pledged  Its  complete 
support  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Organization.  The 
v.-ords  cf  that  statement  are  themselves  impressive,  but  its  full 
warmth  and  meaning  can  cnly  be  realized  by  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  entire  debate  on  the  report  and  have  heard  rpceker  after 
speaker  express  the  reasons  for  his  belief  and  Indicate  what  it  Is 
that  his  government,  his  group,  or  his  countr^•men  demand  from 
the  Organization,  and  what  they  count  en  as  the  result  of  its  work. 

One  of  these  spealiers  has  said  that  "we  have  an  aCfectionate  regard 
for  the  International  Labor  Organization."  If  it  be  so,  it  is  because 
we  have  reached  cut  to  ever>-  comer  of  the  earth  in  an  effort  to 
blot  cut  slavery,  to  release  from  bondage  the  indentured  servant,  to 
lift  the  standard  of  the  peon  and  the  peasant,  to  protect  woman- 
hood, to  bring  to  n-uitcrnity  protection  for  mother  and  child  to  cut 
down  accidents,  to  wipe  out  industrial  disease,  to  introduce  Job 
security  and  old-age  security,  to  encourage  the  right  of  freedom  of 
association  and  to  do  all  that  lies  within  our  power  to  see  that  all 
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abov<»  woxUd  be  valued  at  10  cents  on  the  dollar     This  would  mean 


me.  and  I  am  sure  it  will   be   an   Inspiration   to   you.   to   know   of 

"tKia      r\1n.^cvA      V\Afr\rT      aicrrta^      ir\       tHA      r^roc^r\r*A      r\f      anH      Htr      rM  i  r      tmictA^ 
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people  everj'where  ha'e  a  fair  chance  to  realize  the  wants  of  man- 
kind for  food,  for  chthes,  for  shelter,  and  for  reasonable  medical 
care,  so  that  they  m.iy  live  in  health  and  decency  and  may  have 
that  degree  of  security  that  will  Insure  peace  of  mind 

We  have  tried  to  oorcUnate  sound  economy  with  social  advance, 
to  find  ways  and  n.eans  to  enable  all  jjeople  to  share  In  the 
benefits  of  scientific  progress  both  by  cutting  down  the  load  on 
labor  and  shortening  the  workweek. 

We  have  made  available  the  services  of  our  experts  in  ap- 
praising the  accumulated  experience  of  all  countries  of  the  world 
m  the  development  and  application  of  labor  legislation.  We 
have  pointed  out  that  administrators  should  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  legislation  :s  not  enough,  but  must  be  Implemented  and 
made  effective  throigh  proper  administration,  that  administra- 
tion may  be  defined  as  legislation  In  action.  In  our  organiza- 
tional procedure  wc  have  taken  advantage  of  tne  advice  of 
interested  groups,  ai  d  we  have  recognized  the  need  of  Govern- 
ment intervention  where  such  intervention  has  been  decided  by 
the  people  themselve.'  In  the  public  interest. 

In  order  to  brlnj  at)out  in  the  shortest  time  possible  the 
material  and  moral  betterment  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
American  Continent,  we  must  extend  to  the  agricultural  worker 
of  the  Americas  the  protection  already  gained  by  the  industrial 
worker.  In  some  cafes  this  means  giving  to  agricultural  workers 
the  assurance  of  freedom  of  organization  and  of  civil  liberties 
already  won  by  urban  workers.  In  some  cases  it  means  extending 
to  Impoverished  peasants  technical  knowledge  and  aid  in  mar- 
keting that  win  perralt  an  Increase  in  their  standard  of  life.  In 
still  other  cases  it  may  mean  ttirning  agricultural  wage  earners 
Into  Independent  farmers.  Recognizing  that  land  ownership  on  a 
small-acreage  basis  has  been  a  steadying  influence  in  the  de- 
velopment of  demociatic  Institutions  In  North  America,  we  must 
view  with  sympath\  the  efforts  In  Latin  America  to  establish 
land  tenure  on   a  similar  basis  of  small  proprietorship. 

We  agree  with  the  statement  that  "It  Is  Imperative  that  orgEin- 
Ized  labor  should  h.ive  a  determining  voice  In  fixing  the  terms 
of  the  peace  settlement  which  follows  the  present  war."  and  we 
are  trying  to  do  our  share  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  transition 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  economy. 

With  all  the  patient  hard  work  accomplished  here.  I  am  certain 
that  we  all  realize  that  the  conference  Is  simply  a  beginnmg.  a 
pointing  of  the  way  that  actual  accomplishment  will  ultimately 
rest  up)on  the  action  taken  within  the  countries  represented  here 
and  the  degree  of  protection  and  assistance  rendered  to  the 
people  by  your  governments.  Your  debates  have  outlined  not 
only  the  progress  a. ready  made  in  the  Americas  but  also  the 
special  fields  of  Interest  where  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion can  be  of  use  It  will  now  be  our  duty  to  accept  thLs 
charge  and  work  wl:h  you  In  the  months  to  come,  and  In  the 
doing  of  It  may  memory  often  carry  MB  back  to  the  waters  of  the 
Caribbean — the  sea  which  waslies  tlie  shores  of  this  lovely  and 
hospitable  island. 

DECLARATION  OF  HABANA  ADOPTED  BT  ktOOLlCMt  MEMBER   STATXS  OE  THE 
INTERNATIONAL    LABOR    ORC.INIZATION    NOVEMBER    30,     1939 

Draft  submitted  by  the  resolutions  committee  on  the  proposal  of 
Messrs.  Marino  Lopez  Blanco,  government  delegate,  Cuba;  Hermlnio 
Rodriguez,  government  adviser.  Cuba;  Antonio  VlUalobos  and  En- 
rique Jimenez,  gove-nment  delegates.  Mexico;  Francisco  Posada, 
government  delegate.  Colombia;  Jose  Domenech,  workers'  delegate, 
Argentina;    and   Jos^   de   Camacho,   workers'   delegate,   Colombia. 

The  representatlvef  of  the  governments,  employers,  and  work  peo- 
ple of  the  American  Continent,  having  met  at  Habana  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1939.  in  accordance  with  the  generous  invitation  of  the 
Cuban  Government  at  the  second  labor  conference  of  American 
states  which  are  members  of  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
adopts  the  following  solemn  declaration  which  may  be  cited  as  the 
Declaration  of  Habana.  1938: 

•Whereas,  as  Is  de<"lared  by  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  lasting  peace  can  be  estab- 
lished only  If  it  is  baxd  on  social  Justice;  and 

"Whereas  the  exlst-nce  of  conditions  of  labor  invoU-lng  Injustice, 
hardship,  and  privation  to  large  numbers  of  people  Is  calculated  to 
produce  unrest  so  great  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  world 
are  imperiled:  and 

"Whereas  the  International  Labor  Organization  has  determined  to 
continue  the  quest  f^r  social  Justice  in  peace  and  in  war;  and 

"Whereas  these  eCorts  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
are  completely  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of 
Lima  of  December  il4,  1938,  and  the  Declaration  of  Continental 
Solidarity  adopted  at  Panama  on  October  3.  1939.  and  with  the 
desire  to  set  the  world  an  example  of  a  whole  continent  determined 
to  resolve  Its  differerices  without  recotirse  to  violence:  and 

"Whereas  in  view  of  the  constructive  policy  which  it  has  adopted 
the  International  Labor  Organization  has  an  essential  part  to  play 
In  building  up  a  sta  )le  international  peace  based  upon  cooperation 
In  pursuit  of  social  Justice  for  all  peoples  everywhere:  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  goveroments,  employers,  and  work  people  of  the 
American  Continent, 

■'Proclaim  their  unshaken  faith  In  the  promotion  of  international 
cooperation  and  in  the  Imperative  need  for  achieving  international 
peace  and  security  l  y  the  elimination  of  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,  by  the  prescription  of  open.  Just,  and  honorable 
relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  under- 
standings of  interna  :lonal  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among 
goveriunents,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  Justice  and  the  scruptilous 


respect  for  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples 
with  one  another;  and  pledge  the  unwavering  support  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  the  American  Continent  for  the  continu- 
ance with  unimpaired  vigor  of  the  efforts  of  the  International  Labor 
OrganizaUon  to  accomplish  Its  high  purpose  of  achieving  social 
Justice." 

Domestic   Allotment   Certificate  Plan   for   Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BY    TOM   W.    CHEEK 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  last  Saturday  Mr.  Tom  W.  Cheek. 
president  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Oklahoma,  delivered  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  a  very  fine  speech  in 
support  of  the  domestic  allotment  certificate  plan  for  the 
relief  of  the  cotton  farmer  and  in  support  cf  the  bills  which 
are  now  pending  before  the  Agricultural  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  I  ask  leave  to  have  his  speech  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Farmers'  Union  Radio  Audience  and  Friends: 

The  National  Farmers'  Union  cotton  committee  extends  to  you 
fraternal  greetings.  To  the  National  Broadca.stlng  Co..  we  want 
you  to  know  we  appreciate  this  privilege  which  makes  It  possible 
for  us  to  reach  all  the  farmers  with  our  educational  program. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  cotton-commodity 
committee,  I  have  been  requested  to  talk  about  our  cotton  bill 
which  was  introduced  In  the  Senate  and  House  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  In  the  Senate  It  Is  S.  2434  and  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Josh  Lee,  from  Oklahoma,  In  the  House  it  is  H.  R.  6671 
and  was  Introduced  by  Congressman  Caktwright,  from  Oklahoma, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional  delegation. 

The  bills  propose  to  amend  the  1938  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  and  has  to  do  with  the  marketing  of  cotton  produced  and  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  This  proposed  legislation  has  the 
proper  mechanics  set  up  and  provided  for  which  will  bring  the 
money  to  the  farmers'  pockets  for  that  portion  of  the  crop  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States. 

Each  farm  family  producing  cotton  will  get  a  domestic  allot- 
ment; the  total  sum  of  uhlch  will  equal  the  amount  used  and 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  Approximately  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lion bales  Is  the  amount  we  use  and  which  Is  needed  for  home 
consumption.  However,  this  figure  would  be  materially  Increased 
when  the  farmers'  purchasing  power  is  restored  It  Is  estimated 
that  we  would  consume  11.000,000  bales  of  cotton  here  In  America 
If  we  only  had  the  purchasing  power.  We  have  a  great  capacity 
to  consume  in  America.  A  great  capacity  to  produce  has  been 
developed  by  the  genius  mind  of  invention.  Appl>'ing  this  to  our 
great  priceless  deposits  of  natural  resources  we  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing five  times  more  than  we  need  to  supply  every  person  in 
America  with  an  annuid  supply  of  abundance. 

So  I  ask.  Are  we  going  to  allow  the  machine  to  be  the  master  and 
a  curse  of  mankind,  or  are  we  going  to  make  It  our  servant, 
bringing  forth  the  blessings  of  abundance  to  all? 

We  have  before  us  the  problem  of  eqtiltable  distribution  of  our 
sewly  created  wealth.  It  is  our  Job  to  set  up  the  mechanics  which 
will  solve  the  problem  of  distribution  and  at  the  same  time  put 
a  floor  under  the  income  of  farm  famUies  by  recognizing  the  family 
unit  as  the  major  part  of  the  farm  plant. 

We  have  2,325.360  farm  families  who  produce  cotton  annually. 
We  checked  and  found  that  there  are  403.257  farm  fanalliea  who 
have  produced  2  bales  or  less  amounts  on  the  average  for  the  last 
10  years.  We  provided  In  our  bill  that  all  of  you  will  get  parity  cr 
cost  of  production  for  all  of  your  cotton  crops  If  you  stay  within 
the  range  and  don't  exceed  2  bales  per  family.  If  you  have  averaged 
less  than  2  bales,  you  may  produce  up  to  2  bales  and  get  full  parity 
or  cost  of  production.  We  estimate  that  this  would  double  your 
Income  from  cotton. 

The  next  group  who  produces  more  than  2  bfdes  and  who  does 
not  exceed  5  bales,  or  2.500  pounds  of  lint  cotton,  would  receive  full 
parity  or  cost  of  production  if  they  stayed  within  the  average  range 
maintained  In  the  last  10  years.  There  are  763,459  farm  families 
In  this  group. 

In  the  next  bracket  there  are  200,173  families  who  raise  more  than 
6  bales  but  who  do  not  exceed  6  bales.  They  would  get  full  parity 
for  5  bales,  but  for  the  plxth  bale  the  value  of  the  allotment  cer- 
tificate would  be  reduced  15  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  same  ratio  of 
reductions  would  apply  to  the  7-bale  man.  the  8-bale  man.  and  the 
9-bale  r"«"      Allotment  certificates  for  those  raising  10  bales  and 
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A  leading  item  of  that  export  is  cotton  of  which  Japan  takes  a    I    people,  but  also  enlarge  our  foreign  trade."     Inasmuch  as  there  is 
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above  would  be  valued  at  10  cents  on  the  dollar  This  would  mean 
that  you  lar^c  producers  would  get  10  percent  more  than  you  are 
receiving  now  fur  your  cotton  on  the  world  market  price 

Kor  Illustration,  the  small  cottf>n  farmer  who  has  raised  5  bales 
or  less,  according  to  his  historical  production  for  the  last  10  years. 
would  receive  an  allotment  certificate  on  full  parity  or  cost  of 
pnxluctlon.  whichever  Is  higher,  and  not  a  benefit  payment  of  75 
percent  of  parity.  You  who  have  been  producing  more  than  10 
bales  would  receive  exactly  the  same  certificate  allotment  value  on 
your  ftr«t  5  biilrs  as  the  small  producer  The  big  producers  are 
graduate  down  in  their  certificate  value  to  10  percent  of  that  which 
they  receive  on  the  first  5  bales  This  will  take  up  and  use  all  the 
cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States 

Where  are  we  to  get  the  money?  These  allotment  certificate.'!  are 
sold  to  the  manufacturert  of  cotton  goods;  the  value  of  the  certifi- 
cate is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  current  market  price  the 
farmer  receives  and  parity  or  co&t  of  production.  which£vcr  is 
the  higher  If  cost  of  production  or  parity  is  16  cents  a  pound 
and  the  current  price  is  8  cents,  you  would  receive  8  cents  in  your 
certificates,  which  would  bring  the  price  of  your  cotton  up  to  16 
ctnts  a  pound  If  the  current  world  market  was  12  cents  a  pound. 
Middling  cottcn.  the  value  of  your  certificate  in  that  case  would 
be  4  cent*  a  pound,  or  a  total  of  16  cents  en  your  domestic  allotment. 

The  method  lor  raising  these  funds  with  the  certificate  plan  is 
provided  for  in  the  bill  and  would  mean  that  we  would  not  need 
to  depend  upon  appropriation  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  a 
subsidy  to  farmers. 

No  need  for  Increasing  the  price  of  cotton  goods  materially  to  the 
consumer  The  spread  and  profit  between  the  farmers'  hand  and 
the  consumers'  lap  is  so  broad  that  it  need  not  be  reflected  in  the 
price  to  the  consumer  For  inistance,  we  farmers  get  8  cents  a  pound 
for  lint  cotton  In  the  bale,  and  when  we  purchase  a  pound  of  this 
cotton  back  In  the  finished  product,  like  a  cotton  shirt  that  weighs 
1  pound,  we  pay  $125  per  pound  for  our  cotton  in  the  finished 
product.  Other  cotton  goods  which  the  consumer  buys  have  this 
same  enormously  wide  marpln  of  profit.  Taking  this  into  consid- 
eration, we  see  that  it  need  not  materially  Increase  the  price  to  the 
consumer 

We  estimate  that  when  this  bill  is  pas-^ed  in  1940  it  will  Increase 
the  farmers"  purchasing  power  approximately  $325.000  000.  without 
costing  the  taxpayers  one  thin  dime 

Where  will  you  sell  your  cotton  when  this  amendment  becomes 
a  laW  Just  where  you  are  selling  It  now  or  where  you  choose  to 
■ell  It— through  your  own  cooperative  or  in  the  open  competitive 
market,  hs  many  of  you  are  doing  now. 

Son.ebody  asked  why  we  dont  make  It  apply  to  all  other  farm 
comnnxiltles  Because  we  al!  recognize  that  it  takes  a  different 
machine  and  different  mechanics  to  produce,  harvest,  and  market 
the  different  commodities  Who  ever  heard  of  a  doctor  prescribing 
and  mixing  together  all  kinds  of  m.ediclne  known  to  the  healing  art 
and  giving  It  for  a  ca.«e  of  appendicitis?  The  good  doctor  knows 
there  are  different  medicines  that  must  be  administered  for  different 
ailments  A  potato  disger  cannot  be  used  in  harvesting  or  com- 
bining wheat.  The  difference  Is  Just  as  wide  between  wheat  and 
cotton  This  bill  Is  set  up  to  do  the  Job  for  cotton.  We  provided 
In  the  last  section  of  the  bill  that  any  other  comm.cdity  may  be 
brought  under  thls^plan  when  the  producers  of  that  commodity  so 
desire  and  by  two-thirds  vote  express  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture their  desire  to  become  a  beneficiary  of  the  act.  The  same 
mechanics  will  apply  readily  to  the  wheat  commodity,  and  we 
believe  the  same  law  and  mechanics  will  apply  to  the  rice  commodity. 
We  believe  the  "iame  plan  may  be  worked  out  for  many  other 
ccmmodltv  grorips. 

If  we  are  practical  and  reall.stlc  In  the?e  things,  we  will  go  about 
solving  the  problem  in  a  practical  and  real  stic  way.  and  we  will 
all  help  each  other  solve  our  problems  In  an  equitable  and  prac- 
tical manner  These  plans  have  been  laid  before  the  Congress  and 
we  are  working  on  the  job  every  day 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  confusing  about  the  domestic 
allotment  plan  Members  of  Congress  can  readily  see  the  many 
advantages  of  this  cotton  amendment  embodied  In  Senate  bill 
2434  fnd  H  R  6671.  The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Congres.s 
can  be  Informed  and  convinced  in  1  hour's  time  that  the  plan  Is 
equitable  and  will  work  We  are  asking  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  give  this  Important  legl.slation  due  consideration  at  the  earliest 
poR'tible  moment,  that  it  may  be  put  into  operation  for  the  mar- 
keting year  of  1940 

These  measures  have  been  sponsored  by  dirt  farmers  them- 
selves with  the  aid  of  th?  best  legal  couns^^l  We  believe  that 
farmers  with  practical  experience  are  better  qualified  to  work  out 
their  legislative  problems  than  those  who  speak  loud  and  long, 
pleading  the  case  of  the  farmer  and  whose  historical  past  prove.s 
that  they  are  motivated  by  selfishness  and  their  only  desire  is  to 
farm  the  farmers  Politicians  only  hinder  the  farmers  Instead  of 
helping  them  We  all  know  there  Is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
po'.ltlcian  and  a  statesman. 

Another  very  Important  bill  Is  our  wheat  bill.  S  2395.  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Wheelek.  from  Montana.  Mr.  Glenn  J. 
Talbott.  chairman  of  the  National  Farmers"  Union  wheat  commod- 
ity committee,  will  explain  this  bill  over  NBC  from  this  station  the 
fourth  Saturday.  23d  day.  in  M:vch.  I  want  you  all  to  hear  the 
wheat  bill  explained  It  carries  the  same  domestic  allotment  cer- 
tificate p'an  as  the  cotton  bill  and  protection  of  the  family  size 
wheat  farm  is  Its  major  objective  May  I  say  here  that  we  are 
pleased  to  tell  all  the  farmers  In  America  that  the  wheat  fanners 
have  pledged  their  loyal  support  to  otir  cotton  bill  and  we  cotton 
farmers  in  turn  have  pledged  our  loyal  support  to  the  wheat  bill. 
We  are  plai.ng  the  p^it  oX  good  neighbors.     It  U  encotiraging  to 


me.  and  I  am  sure  It  will  be  an  inspiration  to  you.  to  know  of 
this  pledge  being  signed  in  the  presence  of  and  by  our  trusted 
leaders  from  the  ccttonflelds  in  the  South  and  the  wheaifields 
in  the  North.  We  are  determined  that  there  shall  never  be  another 
dividing  line  between  the  farmers  of  the  North  and  the  farmers 
of  the  S.-:uth — that  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  Is  no  more. 

We  ask  all  farmers  to  Join  in  this  cru.sade  that  Justice  may  be 
done  to  agriculture.  Duty  impels  all  farmers  to  join  in  one  com- 
mon bond  of  brotherhood  cur  own  class  organization.  Together 
we  can  accomplish  wonders  Without  this  we  will  make  a  dismal 
failure  This  job  Is  your  job.  as  men  and  women  who  toil  In  the 
fields,  who  sow  and  reap,  thit  the  Nation  may  live.  Collective 
and  intelligent  action  of  farmers  of  this  great  country  can  brlnr; 
a  blessing  and  abundance  to  all.  I  am  pleading  with  you  all  to 
Join  in  your  own  class  organization,  assume  and  share  the  re- 
sponsibilities with  us.  that  we  may  all  share  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Legislative  Committee  has  appealed  to  all  co- 
operatives, all  local  unions,  and  to  the  membtrship  in  general  to 
furnish  a  national  legislative  fund  which  will  enable  us  to  fight 
your  battle  for  you  Every  cooperative  In  the  Nation  should  do  its 
full  share.    It  is  you  we  are  fighting  for. 

You  and  I  know  it  is  the  day  of  organization  and  cooperation. 
Our  own  organization  is  leading  the  way.  By  collective  action  and 
38  years  of  hard  work  we  have  gradually  built  a  great  militant 
organization.  We  have  not  submitted  to  a  compromise  of  our 
fundamental  principles  and  become  a  ""yes  man"  organization. 
We  are  a  veteran  organization  which  claims  the  distinction  of 
always  working  for  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  In  Okla- 
homa our  membership  is  nearlng  16000  paid-up  members  for 
1940.  and  they  are  still  rolling  in.  We  know  that  our  first  duty 
Is  to  help  the  busted  farmers  who  have  lost  their  homes  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  while  they  were  sowing  and  reaping  and 
producing  an  abundance  of  newly-created  wealth  each  passing 
year.  We  have  done  our  job  well  In  the  field  of  production,  but 
we  have  not  solved  the  problem  of  distribution  You  and  I  know 
that  It  Is  our  duty  to  assume  the  responsibility  aiid  do  the  job 
as  men  and  women  should  do. 

Let  us  not  tje  slackers  and  shirk  our  ftill  duty.  Pay  dues  In  our 
own  class  organization,  continue  to  build  cooperatives  by  giving 
loyal  support  to  our  association,  and  keep  our  membership  up  in 
both  the  State  and  National  Farmers"  Union.  Let  us  not  patronize 
the  other  fellow  who  is  in  competition  with  our  cooperatives.  Let 
us  not  quibble  over  little  frivolous  things  and  try  to  find  fault  with 
everything  that  the  others  may  try  to  do  in  our  cooperative  and 
local  unions.  One  otmce  of  sincere  cooperative  effort  is  worth  a 
million  pounds  of  knocks.  Let  us  all  pray  for  a  normal  rainfall 
and  a  bountiful  harvest  in  1940.  Let  us  not  be  carried  cff  our  feet 
by  political  propaganda.  This  Is  a  campaign  year  you  know.  Let 
us  take  glittering  generalities  and  political  promises  and  measure 
them  with  the  records  of  the  paal  and  cast  our  vote  for  the  general 
welfare  and  the  good  of  the  order 

If  you  desire  a  copy  of  this  broadcast  Just  drop  a  card  to  the 
national  secretary.  J.  M.  Graves.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  If  you  enjoy 
hearing  the  Farmers'  Union  program  every  fourth  Saturday  of  each 
month  send  a  card,  letter,  or  telegram  to  the  National  Farmeis' 
Union.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

You  will  be  hearing  us  every  fourth  Saturday  on  NBC  network. 
11:30  a.  m.  to  12  30  p  m..  central  standard  time.  Write  your  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  and  thank  them  for  their  loyal  support  In 
the  past  and  ask  them  to  support  our  legislative  program  which  Is 
now  before  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  listen  to  this  broadcast. 


Foreign  Commerce 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1940 


ARTICLE  EY  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-    > 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  '"Foreign  Commerce."  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  Hush  S. 
Johnson,  which  article  I  clipped  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  some  time  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Foreign  Commerce 

(By  Hugh  S  Johnson) 

WASHrNGTON.  November   16 — Japan  is  going  to  get  an  absolute 

embargo  right  in  the  neck  if  she  doesn't  respect  American  rights 

in  China,  where  our  stake  is  less  than  1100.000.000.    Our  trade  with 

Japan  Is  about  $500,000,000  a  year.     Five  years  of  that   embargo 

i    would  cost  us  about  »2,5o0,000,000  to  protect  that  ftlOO.000,000. 
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all  over  the  world  during  the  period.     It  amounted  on  an  average  to 
•ome  15  percent  in  the  United  States  and  from  12  percent  to  15 
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A  leading  Item  of  that  export  Is  cotton  of  which  Japan  takes  a 
big  slice  of  all  exports.  Cotton  surplus  is  a  terrible  problem  for 
the  South  To  save  t;iat  Chinese  1100.000,000  might  cost  southern 
agriculttirc  alone  much  more  than  that.  Those  who  own  the 
Chinese  investment  could  stand  the  loss  much  better. 

American  rlt;hts  are  being  kicked  around  elsewhere.  In  Mexico 
thry  amount  to  also  $500,000,000.  already  battered  down  from  almost 
t700.COO.000 

Japan  doesn't  seize  American  properties,  she  Just  restrict* 
American  business.     Mexico  doe.s  both. 

It  is  part  of  our  policy  to  build  up  our  Latin  American  trade. 
Much  of  this  fruitful  white  man's  country  is  Just  as  capable  of 
amazing  development  as  our  own  was  in  its  virgin  state  Our 
country  grew  so  amL;zlnyly  because  floods  of  foreign  capital  came 
here  for  investment  It  came  because  we  respected  foreign  rights 
and  also  paid  our  debts. 

ITTTERLT    IMPOSSIBLE 

Our  Government"3  plan  to  put  a  pulmotor  on  the  lary  economics 
of  Latin  Amirlca  is  to  procure  the  investment  of  large  sums  of 
American  private,  posfilbly  pvibllc.  capital  to  develop  these  mar- 
velous countries.  But  how  can  private  capital  venture  or  the 
political  trustees  of  public  capital  risk  It  In  countries  that  do  not 
respect  foreign  richts  and  do  not  pay  their  debts? 

It  Is  utterly  impossible.  All  Latin  American  countries  do  not 
confiscate  pioperty  as  Mexico  does,  but  all  are  invited  to  do  so  If  our 
Government  is  not  as  insistent  there  as  it  Is  in  China  that  foreign 
rights  be  respected.  Some  Latin  American  countries  pay  their 
debts,  but  why  should  they  if  our  Government  doesn't  insist  on 
that.  too.  as  an  incident  of  trade? 

If  pan-Amorican  development  is  our  principal  policy,  why  should 
we  get  so  tough  with  Japan  and  threaten  to  sacrifice  so  m.uch  for 
•  relatively  insignificant  interest  In  China  and  do  almost  nothing 
on  what  appears  to  be  cur  prlp.c'p>al  stake  and  brightest  hope  of 
aU.  the  Americas  In  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

WAR,    NOT   COMMEECE 

It  Is  possible  that  the  gesture  toward  Japan  Isn't  really  a  matter 
of  trade  at  all.  that  It  Is  really  iroinetbing  that  we  are  doing  in  our 
apparent  silent  partnership  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  It  has  more 
to  do  with  war  than  commerce. 

We  seem  to  have  gone  into  the  sacrifice  business  in  a  big  way. 
We  are  willing  to  sacrifice  several  hundred  thou>-and  tons  of  Ameri- 
cin  shipping  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  more  than  the  subs  have  sunk 
for  all  nations,  to  avoid  diplomatic  disputes  over  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  wh(  n  we  could  avoid  them  equally  well  without  so  much 
Eacrlflce.  We  would  make  an  annual  sacrifice  of  $500,000,000  in  our 
Japanese  trade  to  save  our  $100,000,000  stake  in  China  We  may 
rot  be  willing  to  sacrifice  our  $500,000,000  stake  in  Mexico  but  we 
are  not  doing  anything  to  preseive  It.  even  thuuph  not  doing  any- 
th-.ng  risks  the  sacrifice  of  many  more  hundreds  of  millions  in  other 
Latin  American  coiu.trles  and  our  bright  prospects  of  building  up 
the  Western  Hemisphere  trade  for  all  the  Americas 

This  business  of  foreign  trade  is  of  deadly  importance  It  Is  the 
only  certain  way  of  putting  our  miUicns  of  unemployed  back  to 
work  and  sustaining  markets  for  our  vast  and  unmanageable  agri- 
cultural surplus  which  has  crucified  our  farmers  for  20  years  Tliere 
are  methods  less  than  war  but  more  than  mere  words  to  persuado 
Mexico,  too.  It  is  only  necessary  to  withdraw  active  American  sup- 
port cf  the  Cardenas  Communist  government. 


TariflF    Making?    Before    the    Hull    Trade    Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  C.  P.  IVES 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  T  ask  unanimcus 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  February  22,  1940,  entitled 
"Before  the  Hull  Trade  Program." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrcm  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  February  22.  1940) 
Before  the  Hull  Trade  Program — A  Case  History  of  How  Tariff 
Making,  Old  Style.  Actually  Worked  Out  In  Practice 
(Tlie  forces  In  Congress  resisting  extension  of  the  Hull  Trade 
Agreements  Act  are  largely  the  forces  responsible  for  the  Hawley- 
Smoct  tariff  of  1930.  A  study  of  what  followed  that  tariff  Is  there- 
fore In  order.) 

(By  C    P.  Ives) 

Washington —Mr  Willis  C.  Hawley,  who  was  backing  a  certain 
tariff  bill  announced  in  the  newspapers  of  June  1.  1930,  that  "the 
pending  bill  when  enacted  into  law  will  not  only  benefit  our  own 


people,  but  also  enlarge  our  foreign  trade."  Inasmuch  as  there  Is 
a  considerable  movement  in  Congress  now  for  a  revival  of  much 
the  methods  by  which  Congressman  Hawley "s  and  Senator  Roed 
Smoofs  tariff  bill  was  finally  enacted,  a  test  by  subsequent  events 
o."   Mr.  Hawley's  claims  for  the   bill   may   be   appropriate. 

The  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill  became  law  on  June  17,  1930. 
In  May.  1.028  of  the  soundest  economists  in  the  country  had 
warned  President  Hoover  against  signing  it.  They  had  expected  a 
man  of  his  sclenufic  training  and  International  e.\p?rioncp  to  heed 
what  they  considered  the  overwhelming  testimony  cf  both  scl?nre 
and  experience  against  the  pending  biU.  But  Senator  Smoot  sus- 
pected that  the  economists  were  mere  academic  visionaries;  and 
while  President  Hoover  did  not  go  into  that,  he  rejecttd  the  tarill 
views  of  the  economists  lor  those  of  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Smoot. 

HOW  the  rates  rose 

As  the  economists  had  realized,  however,  something  more  than  a 
mere  recession  was  already  upon  the  country  The  United  States, 
geared  since  the  war  to  a  world  credltxDr  position,  was  geared,  too. 
into  an  intricate  mechanism  of  world  trade  This  gearing  per^lfted 
despite  the  h;gh  tariffs  imposed  by  the  Fordncy-McCumber  Tnrlff 
Act  of  1922  In  any  test  of  Mr  Hawley's  theories  of  prcFjx-rl'y, 
therefore,  it  will  be  useful  to  compare  the  Hawley-Smoot  schedules 
with  those  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  Act. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  had  naturally  been  Inter- 
ested in  that  same  point.  It  estimated  that  the  rates  cti  agricul- 
tural products  were  raised  71  percent  beyond  the  earlier  act— the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  whs  part  of  the  Re- 
publican ccmpen^at^on  to  the  furmir  fcr  refusal  to  enact  the  vari- 
ous debenture  and  equalization  fee  plans  propounded  for  his  rel  ef 
in  the  twenties  On  wood  and  its  manufactures,  the  rates  went  up 
31  percent.  Other  increat-es  were  as  follows:  Wool  and  its  manu- 
factures. 20  percent:  shoes  and  b<X)ts.  20  percent:  Ifaiher.  17  per- 
cent: earthenware.  17  percent;  cotton  manufaci\rres.  15  percent; 
FU^r.  12  percent;  hides  and  skins.  10  percent;  chemicals.  7  percent. 
There  were,  in  all,  3.221  dutiable  Items  In  the  1930  act  as  against 
2  840  in  the  law  of  1922. 

Now  a  national  business  system,  geared  to  world  trade  as  the 
American  economy  was  in  1930  (and  still  Is),  Is  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  a  certain  amount  of  international  good  will  toward 
those  who  run  it  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hawley  had  predicted  that  the 
new  tariff  would  enlarge  our  foreign  trade,  one  would  have  expected 
a  new  friendliness  among  cur  foreign  traders. 

But  it  didn't  develop  that  way.  On  the  contrary,  the  expre'Sions 
abroad  upon  the  new  American  tariff  were  rather  unprecedentedly 
unpltatant.  And  they  began  much  before  the  bill  was  finally  en- 
act4.d.  Pleas  or  protests  against  the  pending  schedules  were 
received  during  the  di.'^cusslon  of  the  bill  from  the  following  fairly 
representative  list  of  foreign  countries  or  regions:  Arcentlna.  Aus- 
tralia. Austria,  the  Bahamas.  Belgium,  Bermuda,  British  India, 
Czechn.slovakia,  Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Engiaiid,  Fin- 
land, France,  Germany.  Greece,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  the  Irish 
Free  State.  Italy.  Japan.  Latvia.  Mexico,  the  Netherlands.  Norway, 
Paraguay.  Persia,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Scotland,  Spain.  Sweden, 
Switzerland.  Turkey,  and  Uruguay. 

PRESS    reaction 

Nor  were  the  reactions  of  foreign  countries  to  the  new  tariff 
limited  to  the  polite  and  formal  representations  made  through  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Responsible  French  newspapers  called  it  a 
dcclaiaticn  of  economic  war  and  an  economic  blockade.  It  was  "the 
most  terrible  blow  again.st  the  economic  life  of  the  world."  in  the 
view  of  a  Swedish  Journal  A  Spanish  editorial  pictured  the  United 
States  as  ""trampling  on  fair  competition  and  on  the  jieaceful  spirit 
of  international  relationships.""  A  paper  in  Germany — pre-Hiller 
Germany,  mark — called  the  new  tarilT  act  a  "monster  of  economic 
folly." 

The  reaction  was  not.  flnaUy.  limited  to  expostulation.  Journalistic 
or  diplomatic.  While  Mr.  Hawley's  tariff  bill  was  still  pending. 
Canada  observed  from  the  special  vantage  of  a  neighbor  the  hand- 
WTltlng  on  what  was  to  become  a  new  tariff  wall.  She  busied  her- 
self immediately  with  defenses.  '"Those  who  raise  prohibitive  tariffs 
against  our  products  must  expect  that  we  will  extend  favor  to  our 
own  customers — the  British—  rather  than  to  them."'  said  Finance 
Minister  Dunning,  anticipating  rather  clearly  the  Ottawa  confer- 
ences of  1932.  at  which  the  British  commonwealth  nations  agreed  as 
far  as  possible  to  keep  their  trade  to  theniselves.  A  new  and  clearly 
retaliatory  tariff  bill  went  through  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  May 
while  our  bill  was  still  pending.  Exactly  what  these  Canadians  and 
othor  foreigners  were  talking  about  was  indicated  by  the  trend  in 
our  imports  from  1930  through  1931.  Imports  of  leather  goods 
dropped  in  value  55  percent;  Canada,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  being  the  principal  sourcei'  of  the.se  goods  Im- 
ports of  wood  and  its  manufactures,  principally  from  Canada, 
dropped  45  percent  in  value  Earthenware  Imports,  taken  largely 
from  Belgium.  Germany,  and  Czecho.slovakla,  dropped  45  percent. 
The  Imports  cf  hides  and  skins  which  we  had  been  taking  from 
Argentina.  Canada,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingd^fti.  and  Uruguay 
dropped  45  percent.  Other  drops,  together  with  the  usual  origin 
cf  the  products  were  as  follows:  Wool  and  its  manufacture,  Argen- 
tina, Australia.  China.  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom.  42  percent; 
Fhoes  and  boots.  Czechoslovakia.  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
40  percent;  agricultural  products,  Argentina.  Canada.  Italy,  Mexico, 
Spain,  and  Uruguay.  36  percent  (with  a  drop  In  exports,  as  will  be 
seen,  of  46  percent);  cotton  manufactures.  E^pt.  France.  Switzer- 
land, the  United  K!ngdom.  34  percent;  chemicals,  Germany.  26  per- 
cent; sugar,  Cuba,   19  percent. 

To  be  sure,  the  actual  extent  of  these  declines  In  value  was  modi- 
fled  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  a  general  price  drop  was  in  progress 
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Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  from  James 


prisoners  being  on  board     However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Norwegian 

r5nv»>mmi»nt    (t    a,TiiilH    ho    npo**<«.«airv   for    *.    neutral    State    to    be    able 
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Transportation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF   MISSOLRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  EDWARD  P    FARLEY 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
havp  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  pub- 
Lshcd  in  yesterday's  Evening  Star  on  the  pi'nding  transporta- 
tion bill  now  being  considered  in  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


all  over  the  world  during  the  period.  It  amounted  on  an  average  to 
f<jn-.e  15  percent  In  the  United  States  and  from  12  percent  to  15 
percent  abroad  But  with  this  reservation,  the  decline  :n  value  of  all 
cur  imports  in  the  period  was  32  percent.  A  hint  of  the  relative 
extent  of  this  decline  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  with  cur 
own  figures  included,  average  Import.s  of  .seven  major  commercial 
countries  (Prance.  Germany.  Italy.  Switzerland.  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  United  Slates)  were  off  only  265  percent  In  the  period 
Indicated. 

OTHEE    arPHISALS 

With  Cannda  leading  the  way  in  reprisals,  some  70  other 
nations  enacted  tariff  laws  in  the  2  years  after  enactment  of  the 
Bmoot-Hawley  Act.  And  It  Is  interesting  to  correlate  the  enact- 
ing countries  with  those  again.st  whose  products  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  had  proved  especially  discriminative  Thus  Argen- 
tina, against  whose  farm  products  we  had  erected  barriers,  raised 
tariffs  against  auto  parts,  wood  and  films,  all  previously  taken 
from  the  United  States.  Australia,  hit  by  our  new  tariffs  on  wool. 
raised  her  tariff  against  our  gasoline,  boards,  auto  parts,  and  farm 
products. 

Belgium,  hurt  by  the  new  duties  on  earthenware,  struck  back  at 
imports  of  American  automobiles  Canada,  effected  in  farm, 
wood,  leather  exports,  retaliated  against  American  automobiles 
•nd  farm  products.  So  the  procession  went  on.  with  new  tariffs 
affecting  us  directly  in  China.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia.  France, 
Germany.  Italy.  Mexico.  New  Zealand.  Spain.  Sweden.  Switzerland. 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Uruguay — all  countries  touched  vitally 
by  our  new  legislation. 

And  of  course  the  fundamental  rule  of  world  trade — nonethe- 
less fundamental  for  being  ignored  or  denied  by  the  high  protec- 
tionists— Is  that  you  cant  sell  If  you  won't  buy  So  the  statistics 
on  American  exports  after  1930  complement  with  painful  exacti- 
tude the  figures  on  our  declining  Imports  American  exports 
specitlcully  discriminated  against  by  the  new  (and  some  old) 
foreign  tariffs  dropped  In  value  from  1930  through  1931  as  follows: 
Cotton  (sold  to  the  United  Kingdom),  56  percent;  gasoline,  56 
I>ercent:  automobiles.  54  percent;  petroleum  and  Its  products.  45 
percent;  grains.  45  percent;  typewriters,  adding  machines.  43  per- 
cent, agricultural  products  In  general.  43  percent;  wood,  boards, 
etc  .  43  percent;  wool  and  Its  manufactures.  40  percent;  tobacco 
leaf.  24  percent 

In  all  total  United  States  exports  dropped  37  percent  from 
19,30  to  1931  But  the  total  exports  of  seven  major  commercial 
countries  ( PYance,  Germany.  Italy,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  United  States),  with  our  own  figures  included,  dropped 
on  average  only  28  percent  Again  general  price  recessions  are 
to  be  acknowledged  But  again  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Ameri- 
can decline  is  greater  than  the  average  decline  of  seven  major 
commercial  countries,  though  that  average  Includes  oiir  own  figure. 

TARirr    MAKING,    OLD    STTLZ 

Against  the  whole  panorama  of  world  economic  disorder  from 
19;^9  on.  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  assign  specific  responsibility 
for  .such  losses  to  the  legislators  who  passed  or  the  President  who 
approved  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  Other  factors  were  Involved, 
other  influences  felt  But  It  does  seem  evident  that  Mr  Hawley 
(whose  "Who  8  Who"  sketch  explains  that  he  Is  "regarded  as  an 
authority  on  taxation  and  tariff")  gues.sed  wrong  when  he  promised 
that  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  would  "enlarge  our  foreign  trade  ' 
And  certainly  many  Americans  can  understand.  If  they  cannot 
wholly  accept,  the  late  I>r  James  Harvey  Rogers"  description  ol 
tarifT  making,  old  style.  In  America:  I 

"•Small,  corrupt,   but   highly  organized  bands,  represented  by  a   | 
group  of  paid  lobbyists  for  whom  no  one  but  their  employers  haa 
any  feeling  other  than  contempt,  and  who  are  united  among  them-   j 
selves  by  the  sole  bond  of  intense  personal  interest  In  the  loot  that    | 
they  are  seeking,  raid  continually  the  public  pocketb<Kik      •      •      •' 
That   may   be  bearing  on   pretty  hard,   but   the  forces  Dr.   Rogers 
describes  are   now  at   work   In   Washington   against  Mr.   Hull   and 
the  new  Trade  Agreements  Act  i 


(FYom  the  Washington  (D   C.)    Evening  Star  of  February  28.  1940] 

ARGUMENT    MADE    FOR    WHETLEH-LEA    BILL — COORDI.NATION    OF    RAIL    AND 
WATER    FREIGHT    RATES    HELD    DESIRABLE 

To  THE  EDrroR  or  the  St  ah:  The  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  now  In  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  House  oX  Representatives,  takes 
from  the  Maritime  Commission  and  gives  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merca  Commission  the  authority  to  regulate  domestic  water 
carrier  rates.  In  .some  quiu-ters  misunderstanding  has  arisen  from 
this  provision  of  the  bill.  It  appears  that  the  misunderstanding 
results  from  four  general  charges:  1.  That  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  constitutes  further  Government  In- 
terference with  business;  2.  that  regulation  will  tend  to  Increase 
rates;  3.  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comml.sslon  Is  a  ""railroad" 
body,  and  as  such  will  be  "biased"  in  fa%or  of  the  railroads; 
and  4.  that  domestic  ship  operators  are  opposed  to  the  bill  Tliese 
charges  can  be  cleared  up  in  a  few  words  as  It  seems  that  they 
were  made  without  knowledge  of  all  attending  factors. 

First,  the  Government,  through  the  Maritime  Commission, 
already  exercises  regulatory  control  over  domestic  water  rates, 
so  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  Is  not  new  legislation  In  the  scuse  that 
the  Government  Is  moving  in  to  do  .something  that  it  has  not 
been  doing.  No  extension  of  Government  authority  Is  involved. 
The  bin  simply  considers  water  and  land  transportation  as  Integral 
parts  of  a  national  common-carrier  system  which,  in  the  public 
Interest,  requires  unified  regulation. 

Since  water  and  land  services  are  competitive  to  a  degree,  and 
since  each  has  Its  place  In  our  national  economy,  there  obviously 
Is  merit  to  the  claim  that  the  rates  of  each  shotild  be  coordinated 
with  the  rates  of  the  other  so  both  will  stand  in  proper  relation 
to  each  other.  Every  one  concerned,  shippers,  consumers,  ship- 
owners, railroad  security  owners,  employees,  all  profit  by  a  fair 
and  stable  rate  structure,  and  the  general  public  is  better  served 
by  the  elimination  of  uneconomic  and  unfair  practices. 

Unified  regulation  was  a  dominating  factor  In  transferring  water- 
rate  regulation  from  the  Maritime  Commission  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  another 
strong  reason  for  the  transfer.  The  Maritime  Commlss.on  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  foreign-trade  shipping,  which  is  subsidized, 
while  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  chief  Interest  is  in 
maintaining  adequate  transportation  facilities  at  home,  having  no 
responsibility  for  foreign-trade  transportation.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  a  gigantic  task  in  promoting  and  developing  a  foreign- 
trade  fleet,  mapping  out  routes,  building  new  ships,  granting 
subsidies,  and.  possibly,  operating*  Government-owned  lines.  Do- 
mestic rate  regulation  is  another  large  task,  one  which,  in  compari- 
son with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission Is  not  geared  to  undertake  The  whole  Issue  reduces  itself 
to  that  of  choosing  which  of  two  Government  agencies  is  to  regulate 
domestic  water  rates  It  Is  not  a  question  of  deciding  whether  we 
are  to  have  water-rate  regulation,  for  v.e  already  have  It. 

Second,  the  general  charge  that  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
regulation  will  of  itself  tend  to  increase  domestic  water  rates  has 
one  of  two  implications:  Either  the  Conunlssion  will  unjustly  allow 
unreasonable  Increases  or  the  present  rate  level  is  too  low  to  sustain 
the  industry  as  an  efficient  part  of  our  transp<jrtatlon  system  The 
judicial  Integrity  of  the  Commission  should  not  be  subjected  to 
general  Insinuations  Its  sincerity  and  integrity  have  kept  the 
support  of  the  public  for  more  than  50  vears  On  the  other  hand 
as  present  rates  will  net  permit  the  replacement  of  older  tonnage 
as  it  Ijecomes  obsolete,  who  in  good  faith  can  object  to  an  increase 
sufficient  to  make  necessary  replacements  to  asoure  continued  oper- 
ation of  a  vital  public  .■^ervlce? 

Third,  the  broad  charge  that  the  Interstate  Ccmmerce  Commis- 
sion IS  a  "railrcad"  bcdy.  and  therefore  "biased"  In  favor  of  rail- 
roads, has  little  merit.  The  Commission  Is  composed  of  honest  and 
capable  public  servants,  and  Its  record  warrants  the  assumption 
that  It  will  continue  to  act  in  the  public  interest  and  as  directed  by 
Congress  Its  standard  of  fair  and  impartial  administration  is  in 
keeping  with  that  of  cur  courts  and  its  acU  In  administration  of 
the  law  arc  reviewable  by  the  courts 

Fourth,  domestic  shipowners,  operating  the  great  preponderance 
of  tonnage  in  strictly  common-carrier  .service  have  urged  this  leg- 
islation for  many  years  I  have  represented  them  at  congressional 
hearings,  and  their  support  is  a  matter  of  record.  Marine  interests 
opposing  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  are  affected  little,  it  any  by  lu 
provisions,  except  Inland  waterways. 

EOWARD  P.  Farlet. 
February  21. 


The  "Altmark"  Incident 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  NORWEGIAN  GOVERNMENT 


Mr,  WILEY.     Mr    President,  on  February  26  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  MjntonJ  inserted  in  the 
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sense  of  humor.     Wi'h   a  gravity   becoming  a  Minerva.  Mrs    Vera 
MIcheles  Dean,  so-call«d  research  expert  of  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 


expediency,    was    never    really    slackened. 
American  Communist  Party  was  known. 


Stalin's    stake    in    the 
But  there  was  no  field 
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Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  from  James 
W.  Ryan,  a  lawyer  of  New  York,  relating  lo  the  case  of  the 
Altmark. 

On  Pebri:ary  26  the  New  York  Times  published  the  state- 
ment of  the  Norwegian  Government  on  the  Altmark  situa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
Norwegian  Government  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  NOEWrCIAN  GOVERNMENTS  OFFiaAL  STATEMFNT  ON  THE  "aLTMARK" 
MATTER  BROADCA.ST  'N  OSLO  OVER  THE  NORWLGLAN  STATE  RADIO  SUN- 
DAT    E\'E.NINi;.    FElJRtARY    25.    1940 

As  already  known,  the  Norwegian  Government  handed  a  protest 
to  the  British  Government  en  the  17th  of  this  month  against  the 
violation  of  Norwrg'.an  neutrality  by  British  naval  forces  during 
the  night  between  February  16  and  17.  when  they  boarded  the 
German  state  vessel  Altmark  In  the  JoeESingfJord  (Tlie  Altmark 
Is  indicated  In  official  list  of  ships  belonging  to  the  German  Navy  as 
a  Tross  schifl.)  By  this  action  7  Germans  lost  their  lives  and 
seme  were  wounded  while  about  300  British  prisoners  on  board  the 
Altmark  were  transferred  to  the  British  warships  and  taken  away. 
The  British  Fi^reign  Minister  admitted  that  a  technical  violation  of 
Norwegian  neutrality  had  been  made  and  declared  that  the  action 
had  been  undertaken  with  the  full  assent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment He  pointed  out  that  the  Norwegian  Government  ought  to 
have  subjected  the  Altmark  to  a  most  careful  search  at  Bergen,  and 
that  the  British  Government  wculd  be  gratefvU  to  receive  detailed 
Informaticn  as  to  how  the  examination  had  been  conducted  and  as 
to  the  facts  which  were  discovered.  He  went  en  to  say  that  the 
investigation  seemed  to  have  been  very  Euperflclal  and  that  the 
Norwegian  Goveri;ment  thu*  had  failed  to  fulfill  her  obligations  as 
a  neutral  On  the  20th  of  February.  In  the  afternoon,  the  British 
Minuter  in  Oslo  gave  the  Foreign  Minister.  Dr  Koht.  an  account 
of  the  conversation  tietween  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Norwegian  Min- 
ister In  London  on  the  17th  In  connection  with  the  Norwegian 
protest  in  the  case  After  having  collected  further  Information  in 
the  matter,  the  Norwegian  Government  have  now  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  British  Foreign  Minister  through  their  Minister 
In  London  that  the  Altmark  was  visited  by  a  Norwegian  torpedo 
boat  m  Norwegian  territorial  waters  off  Kristiansund  north  on  the 
14th.  Just  after  she  had  entered  Norwegian  waters.  On  questions 
put  by  the  Norwegian  commanding  officer,  the  captain  of  the 
Altmark  declared  that  the  ship  was  on  her  way  from  an  American 
port  (Port  Arthur,  in  Texas)  to  Germany. 

The  Altmark  wa.s  armed  with  small  antiaircraft  guns  for  purposes 
Of  self-defpn.sc".  the  guns,  however,  had  been  db^mounted  before  the 
ship  entered  Norwegian  territorial  waters.  The  ship  carried  the 
Reich sdienstflagge,  Indicating  that  she  beloneed  to  the  German 
Government  Some  distance  farther  southward  the  ship  was  hailed 
again  by  another  Norwegian  torpedo  boat.  Among  other  questions. 
the  captain  of  the  ship  was  asked  whether  there  were  any  persons 
on  board  belonging  to  the  armed  forces  of  another  belligerent 
or  seamen  resident  In,  or  nationals  of.  another  belligerent  coun- 
try To  these  questions  the  captain  answered  '"No"  When  the 
Altma'-k  lator  on  was  hailed  for  a  third  time  by  a  Norwegian  war- 
ship north  rf  Bergen,  the  captain  refused  to  have  the  ship  searched 
on  the  eround  that  she  had  already  been  visited  and  that  she 
belonged  to  the  Cterman  Government.  As  the  Altmark  was  an 
auxiliary  rf  the  fle«'t  and  consequently  had  the  same  immunities  as 
a  warship  the  Norwegian  authorities  were  not.  according  to  Inter- 
national law  entitled  to  make  further  Investigations,  nor  were  they 
entitled  to  prevent  the  ship  from  continuing  her  voyaee  through 
Norwegian  territorial  waters.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  Alt- 
mark  has  not  called  at  Bergen  or  at  any  other  Norwegian  port  or 
anchorage  as  the  British  Government  seem  to  have  supposed  Con- 
sequently there  can  be  no  question  of  applying  the  24-hour  limit 
In  this  case  Neither  the  Hague  Convention  No  XIII  nor  the  Nor- 
weeian  Neutrality  Rules  of  1938  stipulate  any  time  limit  as  far  as 
passage  Is  concerned  The  transport  of  prisoners  through  neutral 
waters  by  a  belligerent  state's  warships  or  prizes  is  not  contrary 
to  inlernaticnal  law.  Till.',  is  recognized  theory  of  international  law. 
Ncrway  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  to  interfere  and  In- 
vestleate  whether  there  were  prisoners  on  board,  nor  eventually  to 
release  the  prisoners  during  the  ship's  passage  A5  the  Altma'-k  did 
not  call  at  Norwegian  ports,  the  Norwegian  Government  have  had 
no  reason  to  make  up  their  mind  as  to  what  would  have  had  to  be 
dene  with  the  ship  or  the  prisoners  if  such  call  had  taken  place. 
Generally  speaking  it  can  be  said  that  the  Norwegian  Government 
in  this  case  would  have  endeavored  to  ftilflU  all  International 
obligations. 

The  British  Government  themselves  have  strongly  Insisted  upon 
the  right  of  passage  for  belligerent  warships  through  neutral  waters. 
This  was  done,  for  insUnce.  in  their  observations  of  May  23.  1933. 
to  the  Norwegian  neutrality  rules.  The  Norweclan  Government 
have  pointed  out  to  the  British  Government  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  cbserv'e  the  rules  of  international  law  correctly  to  both  sides, 
and  as  to  these  rules  there  can  be  no  doubt.  When  it  Is  empha- 
sized on  the  British  side  that  the  prisoners  were  badly  treated  and 
that  Norway  ."-hnuld  have  taken  the  humanitarian  aspect  into  con- 
sideration the  Norwegian  Government  would  like  to  add  that  they 
can   undcrsUnd    the   Bntl&b   feelings  at    the    thought   of   Brltuh 


prisoners  being  on  board  However.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Norwegian 
Government  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  neutral  state  to  be  able 
to  refer  to  a  definite  rule  In  a  treaty  or  recognized  international 
law  IX  they  were  to  take  action  against  the  belligerents  or  lo  inter- 
fere m  a  case  between  them.  The  Norwegian  Government  have 
further  expressed  the  hope  that  the  British  Government.  In  the 
light  of  the  information  given,  would  feel  convinced  that  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  strictly  have  obscned  international  law  in 
this  case  If.  however,  the  British  Government  should  maintain 
their  view,  the  Norwegian  Government  would  propose  that  the  dlf- 
Jeirences  of  opinion  between  the  two  Governments  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  The  form  of  procedure  would  have  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments.  The  Norwegian  Government 
have  suggested  that  in  their  opinion  the  questions  to  be  put  to 
the  arbitral  tribunal  might  be  formulated  as  follow^:  Was  Norv,ay. 
according  to  International  law   entitled  and  obliged  to — 

(at  Visit  and  search  the  Altmark.  and  In  doing  so  to  establish 
whether  there  were  prisoners  on  board? 

(b)  Prevent  the  continued  passage  of  the  Altmark  through  Nor-' 
wegian  waters''  and 

(c)  Demand  the  handing  over  of  the  British  prisoners  on  board 
the  Altmark  and  If  necessary  to  release  them  by  force? 

If  any  of  the  questions  (a)  to  (c)  are  answered  In  Norway's  dis- 
favor, did  this,  according  to  internatlcnal  law.  entitle  Great  Britain 
to  take  action  by  using  force  atainst  the  Alftuark  in  Nor\i.eglan 
territorial  waters  and  to  release  the  prisoners  as  actually  happened? 


False  Standards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF   M.\RYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY    DR    JOSEPH    F.    THORNTNO 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "False 
Standards."  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning  and  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  Light. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From   the   magazine   Light.    Brooklyn.   N.   Y..   for   February    1940] 

False   Standards 
(By  Joseph  F.  Thorning.  Ph    D  .  Lltt.  D  ) 

How  does  the  move  you  propose  affect  Hitler?  In  the  minds  of 
millions  of  people,  this  question  Is  rapidly  becoming  the  touch- 
stone of  all  public  morality  The  Soviet  Union.  Mexico,  and  the 
Dies  committee  are  Jadged  in  the  light  of  their  impact  upon  nazl- 
ism  at  home  or  abroad.  Numerous  policies  are  no  longer  decided 
upon  their  own  merits;  the  sole  consideration  that  counts  Is 
whether  their  end  results  will  be  benefit  or  injury  to  Nazi  Germany. 

American  Judgments  about  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  can 
be  dated  before  or  after  August  23,  1939  As  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  brutal  though  it  was.  preserved  Itself  free  of  the  taint  of 
nazi-ism.  the  master  of  Moscow  was  courted,  fl.Tttpred.  and  praised 
by  the  self-styled  "liberals"  of  the  United  States  For  20  years 
little  moral  Indignation  was  excited  in  these  circles  about  murder, 
starvation,  and  oppression  in  Russia  The  most  ordinary  comment 
upon  the  extinction  of  millions  of  souls  was  that  of  Walter  Duranty: 
"It  takes  plenty  of  broken  eggs  to  make  an  omelette."  The  liberals 
were  resigned  to  totalitarian  fury  as  long  as  they  could  persuade 
themselves  and  others  that  the  Soviets  were  nitrely  "'going  through 
a  transition  period,  painful  to  a  few  ktilaks  and  Intellectuals,  but 
on  the  whole  Justifiable  by  the  hoped-for  results  "  Confronted  with 
undeniable  cases  of  barbarity  and  Inhumanity,  the  friends  of  the 
Soviet  Union  had  a  single,  calm  excuse:  "Tlie  Soviet  experiment  is 
in  Its  Infancy.  These  liiCldents  are  growing  pains.  Rome  wasn't 
built  In  a  day." 

ttrant  stalik 

These  explanations,  curious  enough,  no  longer  have  currency. 
They  never  had  any  validity.  Long  before  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact,  It 
was  clear  that  Josef  Stalin  was.  if  anything,  a  more  unscruptilous 
tyrant  than  Adolf  Hitler.  The  latter  was  bad  enough,  ruthless, 
mendaclctis.  cunning,  and  overbearing.  Stalin  added  to  ail  this 
the  vice  of  hypocrisy.  The  despot  of  the  Kremlin,  although  exer- 
cising a  dictatorship  bloodier  than  that  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  was 
able,  thanks  to  the  naivete  of  his  friends  In  America,  to  pose  aa 
the  leader  of  the  world  proletariat. 

How  many  remember  with  what  enthusiasm  American  leftlFts 
hailed  Stalin's  so-called  constitution  as  the  "most  democratic 
Instrument  in  the  world"?  Subsequently,  the  farce  of  elections 
was  reported  In  the  press,  unrelieved  by  any  substantial  saving 
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Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


The  fundamental  objectives  of  the  bill  are  ably  aet  forth  by  Ool. 
O  R.  McOvUre.  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  AssocUtlon  special 
committee   on    ArlmintsTrAtlve   law    In   an   article   Dublished   in    the 
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■ense  of  humor.  Wl'h  a  gravity  becoming  a  Minerva,  Mrs  Vera 
Mlcheles  Dean.  so-call"d  re>earch  expert  of  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation. dlscusFed  the  term.s  of  the  Soviet  charter  as  If  it  were 
something  deal^ed  to  function  in  the  realm  of  reality.  Tlie  dls- 
euMloD  IB  diverting  rather  than  enlightening  today. 

•LIBERALISM"     RETREATS 

Of  course,  the  FYlends  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United  States 
have  disbanded  This  was  announced  by  Mr.  Corliss  Lamont  in 
the  first  week  of  January  1940  He  was  starting  the  new  decade 
right.  At  thf  .same  time  he  tried  to  establish  that  his  leftist  organi- 
zation had  been  •dormant"  for  2  cr  3  years.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
order  to  "abandon  ship '  did  not  ring  out  until  sovietisxn  had 
become  Identified  with  unpc  pular  nazl-ism.  It  took  Hitler  only  a 
few  days  to  '"smear"'  Stalin. 

A  similar  transformation  took  place  with  respect  to  leftist  public 
opinion  and  Mexico.  As  long  as  the  bandits  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
confined  themselves  to  attacks  on  religion,  the  ravishing  of  nuns, 
and  the  preaching  of  athei-xtlc  doctrine  they  were  the  pets  and 
darlings  of  American  self-styled  ■'liboral.';  "  But  a  revul.slon  of 
feeling  occurred  when  It  was  established  that  a<'n  Lazaro  Cardenas 
was  willing  to  sell  stolen  oil  to  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy. 
Even  the  United  States  Department  of  State  became  excited  A  few 
worthless  notes  and  protests  emanated  from  Washington  The  talk 
did  not  descend  into  the  arena  of  action,  but  Mexico  was  warned 
that  United  States  purchase  of  silver  might  stop  unless  property 
rlphts  were  respected  The  excitement  has  since  died  out  some- 
what, because,  due  to  the  British  b'ocksde.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
for  Cirdenas  to  "p'ay  ball'  with  Hitler.  There  Is  plenty  of  "hot 
oil"  but  there  are  no  G»Tman  shlp«i  available  to  transport  It  to 
Hamburg.  Nevcrtheles.s.  it  was  the  Fuehrer  who  gave  the  Mexican 
dictator  his  first  black  eye 

APOtOOmC   "LIBERALISM" 

In  the  meantime,  the  "llbtraLs"'  have  be^un  to  moderate  their 
crltlcL<=m  of  Mussolini  Why''  Because  II  Duce  Is  evidently  not 
tied  to  the  chariot  wheel  of  Nayi  conquest  Fascist  Italy  has  an 
Independent,  self-contained  foreign  policy.  Theoretically  -speaking, 
the  axis  policy  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  Numerous 
LeftLsts  flatter  themselves  that  they  may  be  able  to  win  the  Italian 
dictator  to  a  position  of  outright  hostility  to  Hitler.  As  a  result. 
Mussolini  has  a  much  more  favorable  press  in  the  United  States 
He  Is  now  represented  as  a  wise,  farslghted.  realistic  ruler.  Even 
by  the  cartoonists  II  Duce  Is  now  pictured  as  a  personage  w.th  some 
tincture  of  humanity. 

T!ie  greater  the  distance,  politically,  between  Berlin  and  Rome, 
the  less  the  Nazi  pitch  deflles  At  the  moment.  Italy  Is  probably 
quite  as  totalitarian  as  ever,  but  it  is  totalitarian  sni  with  a  dls- 
tlnctKii.  Stalin  did  Mussolini  a  big  favor  in  helping  to  create  the 
Beilln-Moscow  axis. 

THOMPSONANIA 

Oenerallfs'mo  FYanclsco  Franco  Is  another  beneficiary  of  the  new 
uhderstandin«  between  the  Kremlin  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  Prior 
to  the  second  World  War.  the  self-styled  liberals  had  always  glibly 
assumed  that_;:F^anco  Spain  would  be  chained  to  the  axis'"  One 
year  ago  DOfothy  Thompson  was  waxing  hysterical  about  the  dan- 
gerous potentialities  of  the  "cultviral  part"  between  Spain  and  G.^r- 
many.  Her  overstrained  imak;tnat;on  pictured  German  bombing 
planes  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  Nazi  submarines  operating  from 
the  great  Spanlj-h  ptirt  of  Viv:".  Of  course,  the  Italian  aviators 
would  never  leave  Palma  de  Majorca!  Toiay.  that  Thompsonesque 
vision  Ls  expensed  as  the  bod  dream  It  was.  The  sharpest  eyes 
have  been  unable  to  descry-  German  .sufc marines  sneaking  In  and 
out  of  Cadiz.  Vigo,  or  Bilbao.  Umg  since,  the  Italian  flyers  re- 
turned to  Italy  The  Spaniards  have  complete  and  supreme  Jurls- 
dlct  on  over  their  territory  both  In  the  peninsula  and  ove:s?as 

The  neutrality  of  Generallssamo  Franco  has  been  perfect.  Friend- 
ship has  been- reestablished,  largely  due  to  the  generous  attitude  of 
leaders  on  boj^^  sides,  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  Spanish 
"State  The  ib-c:Uled  cultural  pact  between  Berlin  and  Madrid 
has  lapsed.  General  Franco  meant  what  he  said  when  he  claimed 
that     his    movement     was     a    crusade     against     bolshevlsm  He 

hasn  t  changed  his  course  He  doesnt  condone  the  invasion  of 
Fmli.nd  by  the  Soviets  as  do  the  American  members  of  the  Leftist 
Brigade  that  fought  for  Largo  CabiUlcro  and  Indaleclo  Prleto. 
Franco  is  still  anti-Marx.  anti-Moscow,  and  anti-Stalin  If  Ger- 
many ever  makes  any  overt  move  to  lend  military  assistance  to 
the  Soviet  Union  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  Spain  will  be  found 
In  the  opposite  camp  If  and  when  that  possibility  Is  realized, 
the  American  foreign-policy  experts  may  discover  that  Franco  la 
almost  as  amiable  as  Mussolini  All  he  has  to  do  to  win  Instant 
popu'arity  is  to  make  a  stand  against  Hitler.  It  Is  as  simple 
as   that. 

AMERICA    AWAKENS 

Martin  Dies  and  his  committee  did  not  make  the  front  page  of 
American  newspapers  with  his  exposures  of  communi.sni  until  Herod 
made  friends  with  P.late.  that  is  to  say.  until  Hitler  and  Stalin 
shook  hands  To  be  sure,  the  Dies  commltiee  could  always  count 
on  good  space  for  Its  investigation  of  the  pro-Nazi  groups  In  the 
United  States.  But  Inquiry  into  the  Third  International  was  not 
popular  until  It  had  be*-n  tarred  with  the  brush  of  nazl-lsm.  Every 
student  of  the  problem  knows  that  communism  was  Just  as  ob- 
noxious before  as  after  August  23.  1939  The  connection  of  Earl 
Browder  and  Josef  Stalin  was  clear  The  dictatorial  methods  of 
the  latter  were  never  a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt  The  Kremlin  s 
Interest  In  world  revolution   although  soft-peddled  as  a  measure  of 


expediency,  was  never  really  .slackened.  Stalin's  stake  In  the 
American  Communist  Party  -Aas  known.  But  there  was  no  field 
day  for  Investigators  Into  leftist  revolutionary  circles  until  nazl-lsm 
could  be  added  to  the  charge  of  tyranny  and  dictatorship.  Con- 
spiracy was  not  conspiracy  unless  Hltlerlan. 

PASSPORT     PROSECtmONS 

One  or  two  examples  throw  light  upon  this  attitude.  Nicholas 
Dozenberg  once  hr>Id  the  position  in  the  American  Communist 
Party  now  held  by  Earl  Browder  More  than  any  Individual  he  was 
responsible  for  the  foundation  of  the  Third  International  In  the 
United  States  He  also  served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the 
intelligence  unit  (secret  service)  cf  the  Soviet  Russian  Army  In 
many  of  his  activities  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  conferred  by  an 
American  passport  Prior  to  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  his  immunity 
from  prosecution  seemed  complete.  All  that  Is  now  changed. 
Nicholas  Dozenberg  is  under  indictment.  On  two  counts,  a  grand 
Jury  has  found  a  true  bill  against  him,  each  specifying  that  Dozen- 
berg entered  this  country  with  a  passport  that  allegedly  had  been 
obtained  by  fraud 

Earl  Browder.  Communist  Party  .serretary.  was  charged  in  a  recent 
Indictment  with  having  used  Dozenl>erg"s  name  and  naturalization 
papers  as  his  own  In  obtaining  a  false  passport  in  1921.  Note  the 
date!  Agents  in  the  Department  of  Justice  had  18  years  in  which 
to  dl.scover  the  alleged  fraud  Why  the  Inaction  for  almost  two 
decades?  Why  did  it  require  the  Hitler-Stalin  friendship  to  gal- 
vanize the  forces  of  law  and  order  In  this  country?  Is  It  possible 
to  detect  forgers  only  when  they  are  revealed  to  be  Nayls  or  seml- 
Nazls?  Is  Hitler  the  pivot  upon  which  Ju-stice  revolves?  Does 
immorality  radiate  from  Berlin  alone?  If  so.  we  are  being  treated 
to  the  fpt^tacle  of  new  standards  of  ethics      It  Is  a  curious  situation 

to  find  that  a  criminal  Is  not  a  criminal  unless  he  can  be  found 
holding  hands  with  Hitler. 

COMMUNISTIC     REGISTRATION 

Nicholas  Dozenberg  is  not  the  only  case  In  point.  On  December 
27.  1939.  two  Russian  citizens.  Boris  Nlkolsky  and  I.  A  Ilyln, 
officers  of  Bookniga.  Inc  .  a  Soviet  propaganda  agency,  were  fined 
In  a  New  "Vork  Federal  district  court  after  pleading  guilty  to  will- 
ful omission  of  material  information  from  a  registration  statement 
filed  with  the  State  Department  under  the  Foreign  Agent  Registra- 
tion Act  Defen.se  counsel  announced  that  the  company  would 
be  dissolved  immediately.  Its  stocks  of  magazines  and  books  dis- 
posed of  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  its  president.  Boris 
Nlkolsky.  would  return  to  Russia.  This  is  swift,  decisive  action. 
It  shows  that  the  Soviets  themselves  realize  that,  however  much 
Immunity  they  may  have  enjoyed  In  the  pa.st.  they  cannot  live 
down  the  link  with  Hitler  It  will  be  Interesting  to  watch  the 
future  career  of  Mr.  Ilyin.  one  of  the  chief  Soviet  propagandists 
In  America  and  still  treasurer  cf  the  Amtorg  Trading  Corpora- 
lion,  the  Soviet  trading  agency,  which  distinguished  Itself  by 
efforts  to  secure  arms  and  munitions  for  Leftist  Spain. 

FUNDAMENTAL    ETHICS 

One  solid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  analysis.  It  la 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  Judge  every  movement  on  its  own 
merits.  Soviet  Russia  was  vicious  long  before  It  came  to  terms 
with  Nazi  Germany.  Stalin  was  an  autocrat,  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  before  Augtist  1939.  Joachim  von  Rlbbentrop.  for  all  his 
diabolical  cunning,  could  not  teach  the  Communist  authorities 
any  lessons  in  brutality  or  antidemocracy.  Soviet  militant  atheism 
was  bad  before  It  appeared  "in  shining  armor""  side  by  side  with 
Nazi  paifanism. 

Soviet  Russia,  whether  courted  by  London,  or  Paris,  or  Berlin, 
is  a  base,  treacherous  ally.  Earl  Browder.  overshadowed  by  the 
swastika.  Is  none  the  less  brandishing  the  hammer  and  sickle. 
Communism  is  an  Inferno  as  wide  and  long  and  deep  as  the  pit  of 
nazl-ism.  Human  rights  are  swallowed  up  in  both  Ideologies  The 
true  norm  of  morality,  for  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  is  the 
natural  law.  Those  who  believe  In  God.  whether  Protestant.  Jew, 
or  Catholic,  will  maintain  the  real  pivot  of  morality,  the  Tea 
Commandments. 
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EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  29,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  NEW   YORK   TIMES   OF   FEBRUARY   28 

1940 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  Philippine  Islands  which  appeared 
in  the  February  28  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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•niere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  28,  1940) 

THE  PHIUPraCE  EinCMA 

The  expansionist  wave  which  reached  Its  crest  around  1900  has 
receded  down  a  long  stretch  of  beach  since  that  time,  as  our 
Philippine  High  Commissioner.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  makes  clear  In  the 
Interview  he  gave  In  Manila  on  Sunday.  Forty  years  ago  we 
seemed  to  be  sutxlulng  an  imwlUUig  Filipino  nation.  Now  most 
cf  the  reluctance  to  the  consummation  of  Philippine  Independence 
in  1946  appears  to  originate  in  the  Philippines 

It  Is  Mr  Sayre's  frankly  expressed  opinion  that  the  movement 
toward  Philippine  independence  has  gone  too  far  on  both  sides  of 
th?  water  to  make  reversal  possible.  The  only  kind  of  dominion 
status  the  Plllplnos  would  accept,  he  believes,  would  be  of  the 
sort  the  United  States  could  not  grant.  He  doubts  that  It  Is 
longer  "practicable  for  any  nation  to  undertake  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  kind  of  far-flung  military  empires  which  developed 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries."  Empires  cost 
money  in  these  latter  days.  Mr.  Sayre  doesn't  believe  that  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  ccst  cf  the  ships  and 
men  necessary  to  defend  an  empire  over  thf  Philippines 

Commissioner  Sayre  Is  In  sharp  disagreement  with  formor  High 
Conimissioner  Paul  V.  McNutt.  whose  proposal  to  reopen  the 
Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act,  held  cut  the  posslt)llity  that  the  Islands 
wculd  be  permanently  retained  under  the  American  flag  It  does 
seem  that  any  step  of  this  sort  should  wait  upon  the  formal  re- 
quest of  the  Commonwealth  government.  Ultimate  Independence 
Is  a  promise  made  to  the  Filipinos  long  ago.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
break  the  promise  B.^forc  1946  the  world  situation  may  have 
changed  so  much  that  Philippine  independence,  like  everjlhlng 
else,  will  be  seen  in  a  different  light.  It  may  have  changed  so 
much  that  the  independence  of  small  nations  will  be  permanently 
real  and  secure,  and  not  merely  a  fiction  or  a  happy  chance  But 
this  we  cannot  anticipate  Nor  can  we  easily  reshape  otir  policies 
to  meet  a  future  which  Is  as  formless  as  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific 
Itself 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ALFRED  JARETZKI,  JR. 


>An  interesting  document  prepared  by  P.  F.  Blachly  of  the 
Brook'.ngs  Institution  In  cooperation  with  the  bar  association  com- 
mittee, entitled  "Working  Papers  on  Administrative  Adjudication." 
may  be  CLinsidered  a  first  step  in  this  direction  (75th  Cong  ,  3d  sees. 
(1938).  committee  print).  But  these  working  papers,  far  from 
affording  any  reasonable  basis  lor  the  blU  in  question,  and  while 
not  prepared  fur  the  specific  purposes  of  the  bill  under  discussion, 
upon  examination  will  be  found  to  Indicate  clearly  the  lmf>o8sl- 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Senate  I  submitted  for  insertion  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Jaretzki.  Jr.,  on  the  administrative-law  bill,  which 
was  in  conflict  with  the  rule  of  the  Senate  as  to  printing  in 
the  Record  matter  of  a  certain  length  without  an  estimate. 
I  now  have  the  estimate  for  printing  made.  I  send  the  article 
and  the  estimate  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Louisiana  Law  Review  for  Janill|,ry  1940) 
Thi:  Administrative   Law  Bnx — ^Unsound  and  Unworkable 
(By  Alfred  Jaretzki.  Jr..  member,  committee  on  administrative  law. 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York) 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  American  Bar  Association  bill  on   ad- 
ministrative  law    shows    It   to   be   fatally   defective.     It    Is   poorly 
drafted  and  Is  fantastic  In  Its  application  to  many  of  the  slltia- 
tlons  which  are  embraced  within  Its  scope.     It  Is  based  upon  an 
a  priori  approach  to  a  problem  that  can  be  dealt  with  adequately 
only    after    a    careful    study    of    the   actual   working    of   the    many 
administrative  agencies  whose  functioning  It  attempts  to  regulate. 
That   the   bar  as.sociation  committee  which   drafted  this  bill   was 
equipped  to  make  any  such  study  Is  doubtful,  and  there  Is  at  any 
rate  no  evidence  of  any  such  Investigation  having  been  made  or 
attempted.' 


The  fundamental  objectives  of  the  bill  are  ably  set  forth  by  CJol. 
O  R.  McOulre,  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  AssocUtlon  special 
committee  on  administrative  law,  in  an  article  published  In  the 
March  1939  nimiber  of  the  Louisiana  Law  Review.*  Colonel  Mc- 
Guire  has  voiced  the  need  for  a  reform  of  Federal  administrative 
processes,  while  giving  recognition  to  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  the  administrative  agencies  In  today's  complex  industrial  and 
economic  development.  But  there  Is  required  a  careful  balancing 
between  the  desire  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Individuals  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  efficiency  in  the  im fortunately,  but  neces- 
sanly.  ever-increasing  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill,  namely,  public  hearing 
before  administrative  rule-making.  Judicial  review  of  rules.  Improved 
nmchlnery  for  Intradepartmeutal  appeals  and  provision  for  more 
extensive  Judicial  review  of  administrative  decisions,  the  conclusion 
Is  reached  in  this  article  that  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  single  pro- 
cedural machinery  can  be  devised  which  will  operate  satisfactorily 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  many  and  varying  activities  of  the 
numerous  adn>inlstratlve  bodies.  Nor  Is  a  uniform  procedure  found 
to  t>e  desirable.  Many  of  the  matters  covered  by  the  biU  caU  for 
differences  In  treatment.  IxDth  in  lheor>'  and  In  practice.  Further- 
more, It  must  be  recognized  that,  while  improved  procedural  ma- 
chinery Is  a  matter  of  great  Importance.  In  many  aspects  satisfac- 
tory relief  can  only  be  had  by  substantive  changes  in  the  statutes 
under  which  some  of  the  administrative  agencies  operate.  There 
is  real  danger  that  faults  of  &ut>8tance  will  be  overlooked  If  too  much 
reliance  Is  placed  upon  reform  In  practice  and  procedure. 

Possibly  because  of  tlie  prestige  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
the  bill  In  question  was.  with  some  changes,  reported  favorably 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary  without  a  hearing.''  l;y 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  after  a  perfunctory  hearing 
only  *  and  passed  by  the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent  without 
debate.'  only  to  be  recalled  In  like  fashion  upon  the  insistence  cf 
the  admiiiistratlon  leader  of  the  Senate  In  whose  absence  the  biU 
had  passed  in  the  first  instance.*  Testimony  that  this  bill  is  op- 
posed by  all  Government  agencies  which  It  affects '  and  telling 
briefs  in  opposition  filed  with  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary by  a  number  of  the  agencies '  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have 
been  disregarded.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  rising  tide  of 
hostility  to  the  acts  of  many  administrative  agencies  and  to  the 
legislation  luider  which  such  agencies  are  functioning  Is  In  no 
small  way  responsible  for  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  bill." 
Furthermore  an  affective  campaign  has  been  carried  on  in  behalf  of 
the  bill  which  It  seems  has  led  many  sympathetic  with  the  general 
objectives  of  the  bill  to  endorse  it  without  adequate  scrutiny  in  the 
belief  that  It  is  the  result  of  careful  and  considered  study  on  the 
part  not  only  of  the  bar  association  comm.ttee  on  administrative 
law.  but  on  the  part  also  of  a  number  of  distinguished  individuals 
whose  names  are  loosely  associated  with  the  bill  '"  That  this  com- 
mittee, as  from  time  to  time  constituted,  has  made  valuable  studies 


blllty  of  applying  a  uniform  standard  of  procedure  to  the  Federal 
administrative  agencies  as  a  group  In  the  manner  attempted. 

A  suljsequent  analysis  prepared  by  Professor  Blachly  of  the 
bar -association  bill  for  use  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary reaches  this  conclusion : 

"This  bill  has  very  far-reaching  Implications  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  applying  Its  provisions  to  some  five  or  six  hundred 
situations  established  by  statute  where  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment affect  Individuals  Such  a  detailed  examination  shows 
that  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  in  opposition  to 
principles  of  constitutional  law  as  developed  by  the  courts,  to  the 
whole  system  of  administrative  law  that  Congress  and  the  court* 
have  been  developing  for  over  a  century,  and  are  Incompatible  with 
sound  administrative  action."  (Printed  as  part  cf  the  hearings 
before  subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
H  R.  4236.  H  R.  6198.  and  H.  R  6324.  76th  Cong.,  1st  scss.  (1939) 
156.)  This  paper  is  an  Invaluable  document  In  connection  with 
any  study  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

*  McGulre,  the  American  Bar  Association's  administrative  law 
bin   (1939),  1  Louisiana  Law  Review.  560. 

•S    Rept.  No    442.  76th  Cong..   1st  sess.   (1939). 

*H  Rept.  No  1149,  76th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (1939).  See  also  Hear- 
ings on  H.  R.  4236.  supra,  note  1.  A  number  of  the  documents 
printed  ns  n  part  of  these  hearings  were  received  too  late  for  con- 
sideration by  the  subcommittee. 

'•July  18.  1939.  S.  915. 

•July  19,  1939.  motion  to  reconsider.  August  1,  1939.  motion 
agreed  to  and  bill  returned  to  Senate  calender. 

'  See  statement  of  Chester  T.  Lane,  Hearings  on  H.  R.  4238,  supra, 
note  1.  at  14. 

'  See  briefs  and  letters  filed  by  Federal  Trade  Commission,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Department  of 
War.  Treasury  Department,  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  Veterans'  Aumlnlstratlon.  all 
printed  as  part  of  Hearings  on  H.  R.  4236.  supra,  note  1.  See  also 
Sellers,  The  Extent  to  Which  S.  915  or  H.  R.  4236  Would  Affect  the 
Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (1939)  (7  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev 
819.  923). 

"  This  hostility  Is  evident  In  both  the  Senate  and  House  committee 
reports. 

'"The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  supra 
note  3,  at  14,  and  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, supra  note  4,  at  8.  each  state.  "It  Is  doubtful  If  there  has 
been  legislation  proposed  In  a  century  which  has  had  more  extended 
and  careful  study  than  that  given  to  this  bill." 
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on  the  subject  of  administrative  law  will  not  be  questioned."  But 
«  consideration  of  the  ambiguities  of  the  bill  and  of  many  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  accompanying  report.'-  leads  to  the  belief 
that  no  very  careful  attention  could  have  tieen  given  to  the  actual 
bill  Itself. 

The  particular  draft  of  the  bill  discussed  here  will  be  that  passed 
by  the  Senate  '  Applying  with  a  few  exceptions  to  all  the  one 
hundred  and  thlrtv-odd  administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Ooveinmeat.  the  bill  is  prcsedural  in  that  it  provides  (1)  for 
public  heurin^s  upcm  all  rules  to  be  Lssued  by  any  administrative 
agency.  (2)  for  court  review  to  test  the  validity  of  any  such  rule 
In  a  proceeding  for  a  declaratory  Judgment.  (3)  procedure  for  Intra- 
departmental  review  of  decisions  in  all  single-headed  agencies,  and 
(4(  prccedure  for  review  by  Federal  appellate  courts  of  all  flnal 
declslcin«  of  administrative  agencies.  B^-lng  procedural,  its  sponsors 
»eem  to  have  thought  it  self-evident  that  uniformity  among  the 
many  administrative  agencies  was  not  only  desirable  butJ  feasible 
In  respect  of  the  matters  covered  by  the  bill.  Any  doubts  expressed 
in  this  regard  are  lightly  dismissed  by  likening  those  entertaining 
such  doubts  to  the  practitioners  at  early  common  law  who  in- 
sisted there  should  be  a  separate  writ  and  procedure  for  each  ac- 
tion '•  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  determine  whether 
such  uniformity  was  desirable  or  possible  by  study  of  the  actual 
application  of  the  bill  to  specific  situations. 

B.^fore  proceeding  to  a  discu.sslon  of  the  main  sections  of  the 
hill.  It  will  be  illuminating  to  consider  briefly  the  exceptions  to  its 
operation  and  the  comments  on  these  exceptions  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  American  Bar  Association  It  is  provided  that  the 
act  shall  not  apply  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  conduct  of  mlU- 
tan,-  or  nav.il  operations  In  addition  there  iire  excluded  trials  by 
courts  martial  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  office 
ot  the  Comptrolk-r  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp<iration,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Corn- 
mere?  Commission,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  any  matter  concerning  or  relating  to  the  internal  rev- 
enue, customs,  patent,  trade-mark,  copyright,  or  longshoremen  and 
harbor  workers'  laws.  Furthermore,  the  act  does  not  apply  to  any 
case  where  the  ap.:rleved  party  was  denied  a  loan  or  may  be  dts- 
Mtlsfled  with  a  grading  service  in  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  agricultural  pmducts  or  has  failed  to  receive  appointment 
or  employment  by  any  department  or  independent  agency.  It  Is 
also  provided  that  sections  2  and  3.  thos«^  applying  to  public  hear- 
ings on  the  i.-s\ie  of  rules  and  to  the  Judicial  review  of  rules,  shall 
rot  upplv  to  the  General   .Acctumtlne  Office 

The  exception  as  to  the  conduct  of  military  or  naval  operations 
was  limited  to  times  of  war  or  civil  insurrection  In  the  original  bill 
tponsored  by  the  bar  a.ssociaticn.  It  was  apparently  only  upcn 
th»  vigorous  protest  of  the  War  Department  that  any  such  limita- 
tion would  compk'felv  hamstring  the  operations  cf  the  Army  and 
NftTy  that  the  exception  was  extended  •  A  plea  by  the  Treasury 
Department  th.it  at  least  the  opor:\lion  of  the  Coast  Guard  be 
excepted  from  the  bill  was.  however,  rejected  •  The  original  bill 
excepted  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  cf  foreign  alTairs,  but  on 
protest  from  the  Department  cf  State  that  the  procedure  of  the 
Department,  developed  since  the  Inctptioa  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment w<uld  in  large  measure  be  completely  nullified  by  this  bill 
which  had  no  Justifiable  application  to  most  of  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Stale,  including  such  matters  as  the  Issue  of 
paj-spons  and  visas,  the  entire  State  Department  was  eliminated 
from  the  application  cf  the  act  *  In  like  manner  the  Federal  Trade 
Ccmnviijsion  was  not  excepted  from  the  original  provisions  of  the  bill 
nor  from  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judic;ar)-.  but  the  Conunission  was  apparently  able  to  persuade  the 
House  committee  that  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission  was  operating 
Batlslactorlly  under  a  procedure  that  had  been  developed  over  a 
period  of  years  and  that  was  in  many  respects  considered  a  model 
for  administrative  agencies  '  The  bar  association  bill  contained 
an  exception  relat:ng  to  Indian  lands  made  out  cf  deference  to 
wishes  cf  mrmbers  cf  the  Oklahoma  bar.  but  apparently  these 
wL'.hes  were  not  controlhng  with  the  Senate  or  House  committees. 
The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  further  suggeted  the  ex- 

"  See  reports  cf  the  special  committee  on  administrative  law 
(1934)  59  A  B  A  Rept.  565;  (1936)  61  A  B  A  Rept.  720;  (1937) 
62  A.  B    A    Rept    789:   and  especially   (1938»   63  A    B    A.  Rept    331. 

•-  See  Report  and  Draft  of  EiU  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Ad- 
mini-strative  Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to  the  Chicago 
meeting.  January  1939  A  number  of  the  statements  contained  in 
the  report  and  annotations  to  the  draft  bill,  referred  to  later,  do 
not  correctly  reflect  the  text  cf  the  bill  itself.  An  abbreviated  re-  I 
port  together  with  the  draft  of  the  bill  are  also  found  In  (1939) 
36  A    B    A    J    113 

"S.  915.  76lh  Cong.,  1st  sess..  print  of  July  27,  1939.  attached  as 
an  appendix  to  this  article. 

'  S.'nate  report  supra,  note  3,  at  9  McGulre,  supra  note  2.  at 
568;  also  McGutre.  Have  We  a  Government  of  Laws  or  a  Govern- 
ment of  Men?   (1939»    73  U.  3    L.  Rev    aSl.  334. 

"  S  915,  supra,  note  13,  at  §  7  (b) ;  American  Bar  Association  draft. 
Bupra,  note  12.  at  §  6  ibi. 

'Hearings  on  H   R.  4236,  supra,  note  1.  at  102. 

»"  Hearings  on  H   R   4236.  supra,  note  1.  at  104. 

"Hearings  on  H    R    4216.  supra,  note  1.  at  50 

"Hearings  on  H  R  4236.  supra,  note  1.  at  e3.  A  similar  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  St  nator  Wheixer  and  .idopted  by  unanimcus 
consent.  84  Congrtssional  RrcoaD  £976  (.1939). 


emptlon  of  all  Federal  lending  agencies  from  the  scope  of  the  act 
Instead  cf  mere  exception  cf  cases  where  the  aggrieved  party  was 
denied  a  loan.* 

In  explaining  these  exceptions  -'  the  report  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  committee  on  administrative  law  states  that  the  gen- 
eral counsels  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  office  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  in- 
sisted that  these  agencies  dealing  with  finances  of  the  country 
should  be  excluded.  There  is  no  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
exclusion  or  any  Indication  that  the  functions  and  operations  of 
these  bodies  were  given  any  special  study.  In  the  light  of  this 
experience  it  would  .seem  that  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  cause  to  regret  their  failure  to  protest  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  against  the  application  of  the  act  to  them- 
selves.^- Internal  revenue,  cusloms,  patents,  trade-mark,  and 
copyright  matters  apparently  were  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  the  act  in  deference  to  the  wishes  and  demands  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  committees  on  taxation,  customs,  patents,  etc. 
It  would  appear  that  these  committees  were  satisfied  with 
existing  procedure  Here  again  It  would  seem  that  direct  or  Indi- 
rect contact  with  the  actual  functioning  of  particular  agencies  led 
to  the  conclusion  not  to  interfere  with  existing  practices.  While 
It  is  tru"  that  there  exists  judicial  review  of  administrative  decisions 
en  tax  matters,  there  is  no  public  hearing  on  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  respect  of  Internal- 
revenue  matters  nor  would  it  seem  feasible  that  there  should  be. 
And  the  suspicion  arises  that  there  must  be  numerous  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  which  in  like  manner  are  not 
adaptable  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  One  wonders  whether  the 
Coast  Guard  might  not  have  qualified  under  the  exemption  granted 
to  the  conduct  of  milltarv  or  naval  operations  and  whether  the 
bar  association  committee  had  in  mind  the  particular  problems  of 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  which  operates  under  a  statutory  procedure 
deliberately  made  quite  peculiar  to  Itself.  Indian  land  matters  were 
excluded  due  to  requests  made  on  behalf  of  some  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  bar.  This  Is  stated  to  be  a  local  matter  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  the  act  In  deference  to  the  suggestion  of  those 
most  interested  who  seem  satisfied  with  the  present  status  of  such 
matters.  Satisfaction  with  existing  procedure  would  seem  a  reason- 
able basis  for  exception  to  the  act  were  it  made  a  principle  of  uni- 
versal application  and  the  result  of  determination  reached  after 
study.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  apparently  ex- 
empted from  the  bill.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  the 
review  in  its  case  Is  quite  narrow,  because  of  the  possibility  of  some 
o%erhauhng  of  the  substantive  law  relating  to  at  least  some  of  the 
work  of  the  CommL^slon.  This  Is  a  recognition  not  generally  shown 
by  the  proponents  of  the  act  that  there  may  be  some  relationship 
between  the  substantive  powers  and  duties  of  an  administrative 
agency  and  the  appropriate  procedure  relating  to  such  agency. 
Exceptions  of  the  denial  of  a  loan,  dissatisfaction  with  a  grading 
service,  or  failure  to  receive  an  appointment  only  emphasize  the 
wide  scope  of  the  act  not  only  In  respect  of  the  agencies  Involved, 
but  In  respect  of  the  particular  actions  affected. 

SECTION    I.     ■OEFINrnONS" 

Section  1  of  the  act  ccntalrs  a  series  of  definitions,  most  of  which 
are  not  contained  in  the  original  bill  nf  the  Bar  Association  To 
some  small  extent  these  definitions  are  helpful,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  most  important  d'->flnitlon.  that  of  "decision."  which  In  turn 
is  dependent  on  the  definition  of  "controversy,"  Is  so  difficult  to 
understand  that,  as  will  be  seen  later,  it  adds  only  more  confusion 
to  an  already  ambiguous  bill.  The  Insertion  of  appropriate  defi- 
nitions would  be  of  great  assistance. 

SECTION     2.    "IMPLEMENTING     ADMINI.STRATIVX     RULES  ' 

Section  2  of  the  bill  -'  provides  that  after  its  etiactment  adminis- 
trative rules  and  all  amendments  of  existing  rules  Implementing 
or  filling  111  the  details  of  any  statute  affecting  the  rights  of  per- 
sons cr  property  shall  be  ls.sued  by  the  head  of  the  agency  and  by 
each  independent  agency  charged  with  the  administration  of  any 
statute  only  after  publication  of  notice  and  public  hearings-* 
"Agency"  and  "independent  agencv"  are  defined  to  mean  and  will 
hereafter  be  referred  to  as.  slriKle-headed  and  multiple-headed 
administrative  bodies,  respectivelv;  1.  e..  a  department  of  the 
Government,  as  distinguished  from  a  board  or  commission  All 
such  rules  are  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  within  10 
days  after  approval  and  are  not  to  become  effective  until  such 
publication,  except  when  a  public  emergency  is  declared  bv  the 
President.      Administrative    rules    under    all    statutes    thereafter 

•'  H  Rept.  No.  1149.  supra,  note  4.  at  1. 

-'  American  Bar  A^.s ociation  report,  supra,  note  12  at  47  48 
»-In  view  of  the  fact  that  Colonel  McGuire  Is  coun.sel  in  'the'cen- 
cral  Accounting  Office  It  may  be  presu.med  that  the  exception  of 
th^  General  Accounting  Office  frcm  the  operations  of  sees  2  and 
3  of  the  act  were  made  in  the  light  of  experience  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  G-neral  Accounting  Office,  and  such  knowledge  as  It 
is  suggested,  should   be  obtained   with   respect  to  all   the  aeencies 

r^-*^.^^  ''i'  ^^r^^'!^  •  "^^^  ^^'  ^'^'""^^  °^  '^^  ^'^^  '«  "^«d^  applicable 
to  Colonel  McGuire  s  own  department  Is  certainly  a  tribute  to  his 
personal  faith  In  th -se  provisions 

''.t^^iJ  °J  ^^^  American  Bar  Association's  draft,  supra    note  12 

-  Both  the  Senate  and  Home  reF)orts,  sx;pra.  notes  3  and  4    at  10 

and  4.   respectively,  state  that   public   hearings   are   required   onlv 

|f  requested     This,  however.ls  clearly  erroneous.    See  aSD^Ler?^ 

Bat  Association,  report,  supra,  note  12.  at  21.  ^^i^ii^-<ui 
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enacted  are  to  be  issued  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute,  subject  to  the  adoption  thereafter  of  further 
rules.  (In  the  original  bar  asfociatlon  bill  the  period  for  the 
enactment  of  rules  was  60  days  alter  the  enactment  of  the  statute.) 
In  respect  of  an  e>:lstlng  rule,  any  person  substantially  interested 
In  its  effects  may  petition  for  a  reconsideration  of  any  such  rule, 
after  which  public  hearings  are  to  be  held  in  the  manner  provided 
for  the  original  idoptiou  of  such  nile.  A  sound  provision  is 
included  giving  Immunity  in  case  of  reliance  in  good  faith  upon 
a  rule  later  rescinded  or  declared  Invalid. 

In  the  original  bar  association  bill  this  section  contained  a 
rather  doubtful  provision  authorizing  and  requesting  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Unjt<d  S:ates  to  prescribe  unilorm  rules  of  practice 
and  prccedure  for  the  hearings  of  all  claims  and  controversies 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  administrative  agencies  In  later 
drafts  this  provision  was  appropriately  transferred  to  another  sec- 
tion of  the  act  and  it  was  finally  eliminated  in  the  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  House  Comimttoe*  on  the  Judlclsu7 
and  as  passed  by  t.he  Senate.  The  draftsman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report,  however,  seems  to  have  been  oblivious  of  this  dele- 
tion as  the  report  twice  makes  mention  of  the  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  uniform  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure, in  one  case  as  one  of  the  four  basic  purposes  of  the  bill.* 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  just  what  Is  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
vision governing  the  issue  of  rules  "implementing  or  filling  In  the 
details  of  any  statute  affecting  the  tights  of  persons  or  property  " 
The  deflmtlon  states  that  "  'administrative  rules'  Include  rules, 
regtilations.  orders  and  anwndments  thereto  of  general  applica- 
tion issued  by  officers  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  Interpreting  the  statutes  they  are  respectively  charged 
with  adnUnisterln^."  "This  so-called  definition  Is  really  no  defi- 
nition at  all  but  an  addition  to  the  scope  of  the  language  with 
respect  to  admlni.'itrative  rules  In  section  2  of  the  act.  and  by 
including  the  woids  "regulations"  and  "orders"  only  adds  con- 
fusion. The  bar  a-sociation  dr&ft  of  this  section  wsl»  substantially 
the  same,  except  rs  to  the  definition  and  except  for  a  provision 
which  Wisely  excepted  rules  relating  to  hearing  procedure  from 
tht  operation  of  the  secUon.  Under  the  bill  as  passed,  then.  It 
would  seem  that  many,  if  not  all.  rules  relating  to  hearing  pro- 
cedure may  be  held  to  be  rules  implementing  or  filling  In  the 
details  of  a  statute  affecting  the  rights  of  persoiu  or  property  and 
consequently  to  reqture  publication  of  notice  and  public  hearings 
before  their  issuance. 

Must  the  agency  Issue  rules  determining  who  Is  entitled  to  be 
heard  at  any  sxich  public  bearmg  and.  whether  or  not  the  agency 
must  Issue  such  rules,  if  It  does  do  so.  may  It  be  only  after  publica- 
tion of  notice  and  public  hearing?  It  is  provided  that  "any  person 
substantially  Interested  in  the  effects  of  an  administrative  rule  In 
force  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of"  the  act  may  obtain  a  recon- 
sideration of  any  such  rule  after  publication  of  notice  and  public 
hearing.  Is  the  meaning  of  the  words  a  "person  substantially  in- 
terested" left  to  the  reasonable  discretion  cf  the  agency?  If  po. 
must  It  issue  rules  and  regulations  implementing  or  filling  in  the 
details  cf  this  pro%lsion  and  must  it  bold  public  hearings  before 
issuing  any  rule  en  the  question  of  who  is  entitled  to  require 
public  hearings?  Obviously  every  administrative  agency  must 
issue  a  host  of  procedural  rules,  both  In  respect  of  hearings  and 
otherwise.  It  would  hardly  seem  sound  that  the  Issuance  of  such 
rules  should  be  subject  to  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  bill  In 
respect  of  notice  and  public  bearings.  Possibly  some  such  provi- 
sions might  ultimately  be  held  not  to  be  covered  by  the  terms  of 
the  bill  under  a  '"reasonable"  interpretation  of  its  terms,  and  It 
might  even  bo  that  the  courts  would  leave  the  extent  of  its  appli- 
cation to  the  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  admlnistrati\e 
agencies.  However  that  may  be.  It  would  have  been  distinctly 
helpful  bad  tlie  bill  been  more  specific  in  this  respect. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  exception  In  the  case  of  a  public 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  relates  only  to  the  publication 
cf  rules  in  the  Federal  Register  and  does  not  permit  the  waiving  of 
the  requirement  of  notice  and  public  hearings.  However.  In  view 
ot  the  fact  that  the  bar  association  report  and  annotations  and  the 
reports  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  con- 
sistently treat  this  exception  as  relating  to  the  necessity  of  notice 
and  public  hearings  as  well,  the  language  of  the  bill  may  presumably 
be  considered  a  mistake  of  draftsmanship." 

Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  provision  that  "administra- 
tive rules  under  all  statutes  hereafter  enacted  Ehull  tie  Issued — 
within  1  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  statute  subject  to  the 
adoption  thereafter  of  further  rules  from  time  to  time  as  provided 
in  this  act,"  the  extension  to  1  year  from  the  bar  association  period  of 
90  days  Is  certainly  a  great  improvement.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  to  Impose  an  affirmative  duty 
on  all  admlnl.strative  agencies  to  laeue  rules  by  way  of  explanation  or 
otherwise  under  all  statutes  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted.-'^     But 


*»See  Senate  R'^port.  rupra.  note  3,  at  6.  13. 

"American  Bar  A.ssoclation  report,  supra,  note  12.  at  1.  2.  22.  23, 
25;  Senate  report,  supra,  note  3,  at  10,  11;  House  report,  supra. 
note  4,  at  4 

*"  The  American  Bar  Association  report,  supra,  note  12.  at  1  states: 
"Sec  1  [see  2  In  the  Senate  bill)  requires  every  Federal  administra- 
tive agency  to  Implement,  by  rules  and  regulations,  statutes  admin- 
istered or  enforced  by  It"  See  also  pp.  21  et  seq  and  Senate  report. 
supra,  note  3.  at  10  ct  seq..  and  House  report,  supra,  note  4.  at  3 
et  seq. 


this  is  far  from  clear  under  the  language  of  the  bill  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "subject  to  tlie  adoption  thereafter  of  further 
rules"?  Does  that  mean  that  notwithstanding  the  provision  for  the 
enactment  of  rules  within  a  year,  rules  may  be  enacted  after  the 
expiration  of  a  year  or  does  it  mean  that  the  rules  enacted  after  the 
expiration  of  the  year  may  only  be  supplemrntal  to  or  amendatory 
of  rules  enacted  within  the  1-year  period?  If  the  latter  is  tbe  case. 
does  It  then  mean  that  rules  are  to  be  declared  invalid  by  the  courts 
if  not  enacted  within  the  scope  of  this  provision?  *  If  It  does  mean 
that  rules  enacted  after  the  expiration  of  the  year's  period  niay  only 
be  supplemental  or  amendatory  to  existing  rules,  tbe  absurd  result 
would  follow  that  If  a  rule  were  duly  promulgated  within  a  year,  then 
at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  an  amendatory  rule 
could  be  promulgated  providing  Just  the  opposite,  whereas  if  no 
rule  had  been  issued  wlthm  the  period  of  a  year,  then  thereafter 
no  rule  of  any  kind  could  be  issued  on  that  subject. 

A  further  question  is  presented  as  to  whether  more  than  one  re- 
consideration may  be  demanded  in  respect  of  any  rule,  if  requested 
by  divergent  parties.  The  bill  is  silent  In  that  regard.  Is  this  a 
subject  In  respect  cf  which  the  administrative  agency  may  issue 
rules;  and.  if  so,  the  question  of  public  hearings  with  respect  to  such 
rules  is  again  raised  Probably  the  framers  cf  the  bill  are  correct 
in  their  belief  that  as  a  practical  matter  there  will  be  no  tendency 
to  abuse  the  privilege  of  asking  for  reconsideration.  Nevertheless, 
the  effect  of  this  provision  Is  so  sweeping,  applying  as  It  does  to  all 
rules  of  administrative  agencies  of  no  matter  how  long  standing, 
that  It  would  seem  that  there  might  at  least  be  somethmg  In  the 
nature  of  a  statute  of  limitations  preventing  the  right  to  demand 
reconsideraion  of  rules  outstanding  for  more  than  a  certain  period. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  provision  for 
rehearing  of  rules  promulgated  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  and 
accordingly  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  it  was  not  intended  that 
there  should  be  more  than  one  rehearing  on  rtiles  promulgated  be- 
fore the  act  becomes  effective.  If  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  that 
there  should  be  one  public  hearing  with  respect  to  every  rule,  then 
should  not  logically  the  right  of  reconsideration  be  granted  only  In 
re&F>ect  of  rules  which  have  been  issued  without  public  notice  and 
hearing?  Under  existing  practice.  In  some  cases  voluntarily  and  In 
others  by  specific  statutory  requirement,  many  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  Issued  upon  public  notice  and  hearing  And,  finally, 
what  Is  the  effect  of  the  requirement  of  a  reconsideration  of  any 
existing  administrative  rule  In  the  manner  provided  upon  a  rule 
already-  Issued  under  a  law  requiring  greater  procedural  formalities, 
including,  say.  findings  of  fact  on  the  part  of  the  rule  maker? 

Even  in  their  theoretical  approach  to  the  subject,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  to 
distinguish  In  Its  application  between  the  substantive  fuiKtlons 
of  the  various  agencies  involved.  The  agencies  affected  by  this 
bill  carry  on  a  variety  of  quite  distinct  functions  Thus  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  among  other  things,  regulates 
the  issuance  of  securities,  stock  exchange*,  over-the-counter  mar- 
kets, public  utilities,  and  trust  Indentures  as  well  as  conduct  cf 
persons  In  relation  to  such  matters,  the  Procurement  Division  cf 
the  Treasury  exercises  proprietary  functions  mcident  to  the 
ownership  of  property  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  Post 
Office  Department  carries  on  the  business  of  delivery  of  mail  for 
remuneration,  the  Veterans'  Bureau  administers  relief,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  leases  lands  not  primarily  for  profit 
but  for  public  service.  Other  differences  which  have  l^een  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Fuchs  -•  involve  the  character  of  the  parties 
affected,  the  character  of  the  administrative  determination,  and 
the  character  of  the  enforcement  which  attaches  to  the  resulting 
regulations.  Is  it  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  that  when 
Issuing  rules  in  these  different  types  of  situations  the  same  pro- 
cedure should  uniformly  be  followed?  A  rule  making  unavailable 
some  minor  privilege  under  certain  clrctimstances  is  quite  different 
from  one  whose  violation  may  result  in  a  penitentiary  sentence. 
In  matters  affecting  health  the  occasional  urgency  of  action  and 
the  technical  nature  of  the  questions  arising  tend  to  minimize  the 
need  of  formality  in  rule-making  procedure.*  Rules  governing  the 
use  of  radio  for  purposes  of  promoting  safety  of  life  at  sea  and  in 
the  air  must  frequently  be  adopted  in  short  order  and  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  extensive  public  hearings.^  Rules  issued  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  providing  complicated 
form  of  registration  In  respect  of  both  the  Issuance  and  listing  cf 
securities  are  cf  so  technical  a  nattire  as  not  readily  to  lend  them- 


"'  See  sec.  3  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  a  declaratory  Judgment 
nullifying  any  nilc  for  failure  to  comply  with  sec.  2 

-  Fuchs,  Procedure  in  Administrative  Rule  Making  (1938).  52 
Harv.  L    Rev    259,  266. 

■  Id.  at  268. 

"  See  letter  of  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  chairman. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  House  of  Representatives.  House  hear- 
ings. Eupra.  note  1,  at  109.  In  this  letter  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  states  that  it  has  been  its  policy  whenever  such 
action  seemed  practicable  and  expedient  to  hold  public  hearings 
before  the  adoption  of  rules;  that  many  of  the  Commission's  techni- 
cal rules  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  of  no  practical  value 
the  holding  of  hearings  In  which  any  Interested  party  might  par- 
ticipate; and  that  in  many  cases  the  Ctommisslon  has  found  helpful 
the  conference  method  in  which  experts  representing  interested 
groups  have  cooperated  with  tbe  Commission  in  the  adoption  of 
the  best  rules  and  regulatioua  governing  the  particular  matters 
under  consideration. 
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•elves  to  the  procedure  of  public  hearlnes.  even  If  certain  other 
tjpCB  of  rules  issued  by  that  Commission,  niay^  On  the  other 
luknd.  existing  statutes.  a.s  In  the  case  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act 
of  1937  and  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  •  require  In 
many  instances  a  much  greater  depree  of  formality  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  rule.s  and  regulations  than  that  provided  In  the 
bar  asffxrtatlon  bill  which  Is  designed  to  provide  minimum 
■tandarda  only." 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  no  distinction  Is  made 
between  rules  which  may  be  Issued  under  statutes  giving  such 
rules  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  the  force  and  effect  of  law  ■"  and 
rules  which  have  no  legal  force  but  constitute  merely  Interpre- 
tations made  by  administrative  agencies  of  the  statutes  under 
which  they  may  be  acting  '" 

As  to  general  principles:  While  there  Is  great  force  in  the 
theoretical  arguments  in  favor  of  public  hearings  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  administrative  rules,  and  undoubtedly  in  many  In- 
stances there  are  great  practical  advantages  as  well.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful whether  In  most  of  the  cases  covered  by  the  sweeping  scope 
of  the  bin  the  benefits  to  be  achieved  will  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages. The  theory  of  a  public  hearing  is  that  there  will 
thereby  be  insured  due  consideration  of  all  points  of  view  and 
perhaps  that  the  spotlight  of  publicity  will  exercise  a  wholesome 
Influence  on  the  regulatory  bodies  Experience  has  shown  that 
this  18  not  always  tlie  case.  On  the  one  hand  hearings  are  often 
perfunctory,  on  the  othrr  hand  th?y  frequently  develop  antag- 
onisms which  are  not  conducive  either  to  sound  legislation  or 
beneflclal  cooperation  between  agency  and  the  particular  persons 
affected,  and  in  either  event  time  is  often  wastefully  consumed. 
This  results  In  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  persons  whose 
experience  might  be  helpful  in  the  formulation  of  rules  to  appear 
at  public  hearings.  Some  administrative  agencies  have  developed 
the  practice  of  c-^UIn^  upon  pjers-^ns  Interested  or  expert  in  the 
subject  matter  with  which  they  have  to  deal  for  consultation,  or 
Buch  con.sultatlon  may  result  from  the  initiative  of  Interested 
persons  or  groups  In  Informal  conferences  and  discussions  of 
this  nature  there  can  be  a  very  great  measure  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  help  between  Oovertiment  agencies  and  private  persons  "^ 
A  conscientious  administrative  body  can  and  will  obtain  from 
the  individual  or  group  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  as  much  co- 
operation and  assistance  as  is  feasible  in  ways  more  effective  than 
any  public  hearing  and  will  combine  the  information  so  obtained 
with  its  own  expert  knowledge  and  experience.  Conversely,  an 
agency  which  wishes  to  act  arbitrarily  cannot  bo  compelled  to 
exercise  Its  rule-making  discretion  Impartially  and  fairly  by  any 
requirement  of  the  formality  of  a  public  hearing.  Nothing  In 
this  bill  or  In  any  other  bill  could  effectively  require  the  rule- 
making authority  to  give  proper  weight  to  any  evidence  adduced 
at  any  hearing  If  that  authority  were  determined  to  disregard  or 
minimize  certain  evidence  and  to  act  arbitrarily.  Moreover,  the 
niedlum  of  a  public  hearing  in  the  hands  of  arbitrary  and  unfair 
persons  can  effectively  t>e  used  as  a  weapon  to  coerce  Individuals 
and  to  stifle  any  real  opposition  to  proposed  measures.  The 
weapon  of  publicity  thus  given  to  an  administrative  body  In  con- 
nection with  public  hearings  is  an  extremely  powerful  weapon 
which,  if  abused,  can  far  outweigh  any  pos.sible  advantages  from 
public  hearings  Examples  of  this  type,  both  in  respect  of  hear- 
ings before  congressional  committees  and  administrative  bodies, 
are  too  well  known  to  re<}Uire  specification. 

It  Is  not  suggested  here  that  the  principle  of  public  hearings 
In  rule-making  should  be  completely  abolished  It  is  merely  sug- 
gested that  such  procedure  has  disadvantages  which  In  many 
Instances  completely  outbalance  Us  advantages  and  that  these  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  must  be  weighed  In  the  case  of  each 
agency  In  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  particular  agencies 
and  the  actual  functioning  of  such  bodies  Nor  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  unlfcrm  procedure  will  be  found  dt-slrable  in  respect 
of  all  types  of  rule-making  within  a  given  agency.  ^Iiile  to  some 
extent  the  development  of  variations  between  the  requirements 
of  the  different  acts  under  which  the  agencies  function  may  have 
been  on  a  hlt-or-mlss  basis.  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  In  the  main 
the  subject  of  adaptability  to  the  particular  problems  received 
reasonably  adequate  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  the 
rejpoctlve  laws  governing  the  various  agencies.  This  does  not 
mean  that  It  wculd  not  be  wite  to  review  these  laws  and  the 
practices   established    thereunder    with    a   view    to    Improvement   uf 


"See  also  Feller.  Pra'pectus  for  the  F\irther  Study  of  Federal 
Administrative  Law  (1938i.  47  Yale  L.  J   647   659-661 

'50  Stat    72   (19371.  15  D    S    C    A.  sec    829   (at    (1939). 

"52  Stat     1055    21   U    S.  C    A    sec    371    (e)    (Supp.    1938>. 

■-'  No  exception  is  taken  to  these  divergencies.  They  are  merely 
pointed  to  as  examples  of  differences  which  may  require  divergence 
in  treatment. 

*  Securities  Act  of  1933.  sees  3  (a.  11)  and  (b).  7.  and  10  (d), 
48  Stat  906.  78  and  81  (1933>.  15  U.  S.  C.  A.  sees.  77c  (a.  11)  and 
(b>.  77g.  and  77J  id)   (Supp.  1933). 

''  San'ords  Estate  v  Commissicncr  of  Internal  Revenue,  60 
8.  Ct    51.  84  I.   Ed.  53  (U.  S    1939). 

■^  Greater  flexibility  is  secured  through  this  method,  which  Is 
particularU  desirable  in  the  ca.«>e  of  th?  nen-er  agencies  where 
rules  must  frequently  be  amended  in  the  litjht  of  greater  ex- 
perience. Prompt  changes  of  this  kind  mad"  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  at  the  recjuest  of  lndiviUuai»  aod  groups 
liave  t)een  of  great  practical  value. 


procedure  Possibly  In  some  cases  where  public  hearings  are  not 
now  provided  for.  a  reconsideration  will  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  public  hearings  are  desirable  or.  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
Bome  Instances  where  public  hearings  are  now  required  a  recon- 
flderatlon  may  lead  to  their  elimination  A  fair  expectation  would 
be  that  any  such  survey  would  conclude  that  in  seme  instances 
public  hearings  should  be  mandatory.  In  other  Instances  within 
the  discretion  of  the  rule-making  authority  and  possibly  in  slUl 
other  instances  only  upon  request  '■' 

SEC     3.     "JUDICIAL   REVIEW    OF    RULE3"  » 

Section  3  of  the  bill  *  provides  that  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
upon  petition  fllc-d  (it  does  not  say  by  whom)  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  publication  of  any  administrative  rule,  to  hear 
and  determine  whether  any  such  rule  Is  In  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  the  statute  under  which  It  Is 
Issued  and  to  enter  a  declara'ory  Judgment  to  such  effect  The 
grounds  for  holding  any  such  rule  Invalid  are  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  conflict  with  a  statute,  lack  of  authority  conferred 
uptm  the  agency  Issuing  such  rule,  or  failure  to  comply  with 
section  2  of  the  act  (which  deals  with  the  proi-edure  for  rule 
making  )  The  defense  of  the  rule  Is  vested  In  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States"  Any  such  petition  is  to  receive 
a  preference,  and  the  court  may  refer  such  petition,  and  any 
reply,  for  the  taking  of  such  evidence  as  shall  be  material  and 
relevant  thereto  If  the  rule  is  held  invalid  It  shall  thereafter  have 
no  force  or  effect  except  to  confer  immunity  for  action  taken  there- 
under in  good  faith.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  rule  is  upheld, 
this  does  not  prevent  the  redetermination  of  its  validity  or  in- 
validity in  any  suit  or  review  of  an  administrative  decision  or 
order  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 

Thus  the  constitutionality  or  validity  of  a  rule  may  be  chal- 
lenged in  a  proceeding  In  which  there  is  no  controversy  In  the 
ordinary  legal  sense,  and  a  determination  of  this  character  Is  to 
be  binding  against  the  administrative  agency  but  not  against  tho 
petitioner.  This  probably  results  in  giving  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  the  power  to  declare 
unconstitutional  a  rule  Issued  by  one  of  the  Government  agencies 
without  any  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  so  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  declared 
that  It  will  not  take  Jurisdiction  in  a  case  in  which  no  actual 
controversy  Is  involved,  and  being  a  constitutional  court  It  cannot 
be  compelled  to  do  so  " 

Needlets  to  say,  while  the  challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of  a 
given  rule  need  not  in  a  particular  instance  be  a  challenge  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute  under  which  it  has  been  issued, 
nevertheless  In  many  if  not  most  cases  a  determination  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  rule  will  involve  a  determination  of  the  constl- 
tuticnallty  of  the  statute  Involved."  The  bill  does  not  give  the 
court  power  in  a  proceeding  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  to  hold 
unconstitutional  the  statute  under  which  a  challenged  rule  has 
been  Iseued.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  a  Judgment  declaring 
a  rule  to  be  invalid  will  be  binding  onlv  as  to  such  rule  and  that 
the  statute  under  which  the  rule  has  been  issued  will  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect.  But  even  if  the  bill  docs  not  give  directly  to 
the  district  court  of  appeals  the  power  to  declare  invalid  an  act  of 
Congress  in  a  proceeding  for  a  declaratory  Judgment,  as  a  practical 
matter  this  power  will  in  many  respects  exist  anvwav  because  the 
power  to  declare  unconstitutional  all  rules  issued  under  a  given 
statute  must,  if  it  does  not  completely  nullify  the  effect  of  any 
such  statute,  go  a  long  way  toward  doing  so.  That  confusion  will 
result  is  obvious. 

It  would  seem  useless  to  speculate  about  the  possible  variation 
of  circumstances  under  which  there  could  exist  (of  course  only  until 
the  matter  was  finally  disposed  of  in  some  case  recognized  by  the 
courts  as  an  actual  controversy  i  a  valid  act  of  Congress  under  which 
all  regulations  could  successfully  be  challenged.     A  rule  under  a 


"In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  concliislons 
stated  by  Profe'^sor  Fuchs  In  his  interesting  article,  supra  note  29, 
at  280:  -Certainly  there  will  never  be  a  time  when  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  assert  that  the  details  of  rule-making  procedure,  or  even  the 
'bn.sic  requirements  of  fair  play'  In  such  procedure,  should  be  the 
same  in  all  the  varied  circumstances  that  arLse.  Many  regulations, 
even  where  private  interests  are  affected,  should  continue  to  be 
issued  on  the  basis  of  administrative  knowledge  or  after  merely 
Informal  Investigation;  others  wlU  call  for  systematic  consultation 
with  affected  parties  or  regularized  opportunities  for  such  parties 
to  be  heard:  still  others,  perhaps,  will  Involve  adversary  proceed- 
ings In  which  parties  are  accorded  virtually  the  statiis  of  litigants." 

"^^Sec.  2  in  the  American  Bar  A&sociatlon  draft,  supra,  note  12 

"  It  would  seem  preferable  that  the  agency  Itself,  rather  than  the 
Attorney  General,  should  defend  the  rule      See  also  note  60    infra 

'^  Musk-rat  V  United  States.  219  U.  S.  346.  31  S.  Ct  250.  55  L  Ed 
216  (1911);  Liberty  Warehouse  Co.  v.  Grannis,  273  U  S  70  47 
S  Ct.  282,  71  L  Ed  541  (1927);  Piedmont  d-  N.  Ry  Co  v  United 
States.  280  U  S  469.  50  S  Ct  192.  74  L.  Ed  551  (1930)-  Electric 
Bond  d-  Sharp  Co  v.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  303 
U.  S   419.  58  S   Ct    678.  82  L.  Ed.  419.  115  A.  L   R    105  (1939). 

'  Chairman  \V.\ltei  of  the  House  Subcommittee  en  the  Judiciary 
eeems  to  feci  that   in  a  proceeding  under   the  bill  there  must  be 
assumed  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  under  which  a  chal- 
lenged ru!e  has  been  Issued  (House  Hearings,  supra    note  1    at  41) 
But  this  hardly  seems  a  tenable  construction. 
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one  of  Ita  trial  examiners."    Precisely  what  Is  meant  by  the  words 
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particular  statute  might  be  held  Invalid  because  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  statute,  while  another  rule  under  the  same  statute 
continued  in  full  force  and  effect  for  failure  of  challenge  within  the 
so-day  period.  To  the  extent  that  the  particular  provisions  of  a 
statute  were  to  be  effective  only  as  supplemented  by  rules,  such 
statutory  provisions  would  of  course  be  completely  nullified  by 
declaratory  Judgments  invalidating  the  rules.  To  the  extent  that 
particular  provisions  were  not  so  dependent  they  would  not  be 
nullified  and  would  remain  effective  for  all  purposes  except  their 
administration  by  Government  agencies  through  rule-making  and 
processes  dependent  thereon. 

There  remain.-  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  provision  for 
Judicial  review  of  rules  issued  by  administrative  agencies.  Irre- 
spective of  the  very  serious  objection  because  of  constitutional  lim- 
itations. Tlie  objective  stated  In  the  American  Bar  Association  re- 
port ♦*  is  to  provide  a  means  of  challenging  the  validity  of  regulations 
that  affect  the  public  by  a  simpliaed  procedure  without  delay  and 
at  nominal  cost  To  this  objective  little  if  any  exception  can  be 
taken.  The  question,  however,  remains  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
provisions  made  for  declaratory  Judgments.  Unfortunately  little 
that  Is  helpful  appears  in  the  bar  association  annotations  to  Its  bill. 
The  House  and  Senate  committee  reports  pass  over  this  question, 
and  there  Is  no  substantial  comment  by  Colonel  McGulre  In  his 
article  in  the  Louisiana  Law  Review.  Perhaps  It  Is  from  lack  of 
confidence  in  this  procedure  that  recourse  thereto  Is  limited  to  30 
days  after  the  publication  of  a  rule  and  the  expectation  is  expressed 
that  such  Jurisdiction  will  be  Invcked  only  in  limited  instances.'* 
It  Is  felt  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that  the  fact  that  the  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  there  will  be  sufficient  for  most  purposes." 

A  somewhat  fuller  discussion  of  this  particular  proposal  appears 
in  the  1937  report  of  the  special  committee  on  administrative 
law  *=  If  preventive  Justice  by  way  of  injunction  against  future 
official  acts  under  an  unconstitutional  statute  is  expressly  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  where  the  individual 
interest  is  clear  and  immediate,  why  cannot  this  result  be  achieved 
by  provision  for  a  declaratory  determination  where  present  indi- 
vidual Interests  are  threatened  by  exercises  of  adminl-stratlve  rule- 
making power?  So  runs  the  argument.  But  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  courts  will  only  entertain  proceedings  for  Injunc- 
tions of  this  character  where  the  Jeopardy  to  the  petitioner  Is 
clear  and  Immtdlate  and  where.  In  coiis-quence.  a  substantial 
controversy  Involving  a  definite  state  of  facts  Is  presented.*"  It  is 
precisely  because  of  the  absence  of  a  requirement  of  such  clear 
and  iminediate  Interest  that  the  doiibt  exists  as  to  the  advisability 
of  the  remedy  by  declaratory  Judgment.  It  is  feared  that  in  many 
cases  a  court  attempting  to  act  under  this  section  would  either 
pass  upon  the  validity  of  a  rule  without  the  necessary  factued 
background  or  would  be  led  Into  burdensome  and  yet  necessarily 
Incomplete  consideration  of  many  possible  factual  variations.  That 
the  proposed  procedure  runs  contrary  to  the  long-established  tra- 
dition of  the  common  law  is  no  adequate  answer  to  a  legitimate 
attempt  at  Improvement.  Testing  the  validity  of  statutes  In  ac- 
tions for  declaratory  Judgments  Is  a  procedure  of  growing  accept- 
ance In  State  courts,  but  even  so  It  Is  doubtful  whether  there 
has  been  sufficient  experience  to  warrant  Its  application  on  so 
broad  a  scoj)e  as  under  the  present  act.  Conditions  under  Federal 
laws  are  in  many  respects  quite  different  and  of  much  wider  ap- 
plicat.on  than  under  State  laws.  It  would  certainly  seem  sounder 
to  proceed  cautiously  with  Its  application.  In  the  first  Instance 
With  respect  only  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  agencies  or  types 
of  rules  chosen  with  respect  to  their  particular  adaptability  to 
such  procedure. 

S«mON    4.    STATUTORY    APPROVAL    AND    ACTHORrTT    FOR    ADMINISTRATIVE 
BOARDS  AND   PRESCRIBING  THEIR  PROCEDLTRE 

Section  4  of  the  bill  *"  provides  for  intradepartmental  appeals  in 
respect  of  action  taken  by  administrative  bodies.  Two  categories  of 
procedure  are  established,  the  one  for  single-headed  agencies  and 
the  other  for  Independent  agencies.* 

It  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  established  from  time  to  time  In 
each  single-headed  agency  such  Intradepartmental  boards,  consist- 
ing of  three  members,  as  may  be  necessary  and  desirable  Where 
Intra-agency  boards  already  exist,  they  are  to  be  reestablished  and 
to  function  In  accordance  with  the  act.  At  least  one  employee 
designated  for  each  such  board  shall  be  a  lawyer  and  shall  act  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  No  member  of  a  board  who  has  participated 
In  a  particular  case  or  In  the  preparation,  draft,  or  approval  of  any 
rale  which  may  be  involved  shall  sit  in  apF>eal  of  the  case  of  appli- 
cation of  the  rule.  It  Is  then  provided  that  when  any  person  is 
aggrieved  bv  a  decision  of  any  official  or  employee  of  any  Independ- 
ent agency  such  person  Is  entitled  to  have  the  controversy  referred 
for  hearing  and  determination  to  an  Intra-agency  board  constituted 
as  above  provided.  Whether  or  not  a  trial  de  novo  Is  required  be- 
fore the  inira-agency  board,  where  there  has  already  been  a  hearing 


•'  American  Bar  Association  report,  supra,  note  12,  at  26. 

« Ibid. 

••Ibid. 

«  (1938)   63  A   B.  A.  Rep   334-336. 

•-  Willinq  V.  Chic-ago  Auditorium  Assn.,  277  U.  S.  274.  48  S.  Ct. 
507  72  L.  Ed  880  (1928);  Piedmont  &  N.  Ry.  Co.  v.  United  States, 
280' U  S  469.  50  S  Ct.  192.  74  L.  Ed.  551  (1930);  Ashwander  v. 
Tenne.'^see  Valley  Authority.  297  U.  S.  288.  66  S.  Ct.  466,  80  L.  Ed. 
688  (1936). 

•»Sec   3  of  the  American  Bar  Association  draft,  supra,  not«  12. 

"See  definitions,  p.  7,  supra. 
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before  an  Individual  examiner.  Is  not  clear.  If  not.  the  relationship 
between  the  two  proceedings  gives  rise  to  a  host  of  complications 
not  covered  by  the  bill. 

In  the  bar  association  bill  the  right  of  appeal  Is  granted  In 
sweeping  terms  to  any  jjerson  aggrieved  by  "a  decision,  act.  or 
failure  to  act"  (Including  any  regulatory  order)  by  any  official 
or  employee  of  such  single-headed  agency  In  the  bill  as  amended 
the  word  "decision"  Is  defined  to  mean  "any  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive decision,  order,  or  act  In  specific  controversies  which  de- 
termines the  Issue  therein  Involved"  and  "controversy"  Is  in  turn 
defined  to  mean  "any  dispute  or  disagreement  concerning  any 
claim,  right,  or  obligation  for  or  against  the  United  States  and 
any  refusal  to  grant  any  license,  permit,  or  other  privilege."'* 
At  the  hearings  before  the  Intra-agency  board  a  written  record 
Is  to  be  taken,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  furnished  to  the  aggrieved 
person  upon  his  request.  Any  person  having  a  substantial  In- 
terest In  the  controversy  has  the  right  to  Intervene.  Within  30 
days  after  the  evidence  and  arguments  have  clased  the  Intra-agency 
board  Is  required  to  make  written  findings  of  fact  and  a  separata 
decision  which  Is  to  be  subject  to  the  approval,  disapproval,  or 
modification  of  the  head  of  the  single-headed  agency  concerned  or 
such  person  as  he  shall  designate  in  WTiting  to  r.ct  for  him. 
(Under  the  section  of  the  bill  following,  any  such  decision  Is  sub- 
ject to  appeal  by  the  Individual  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to  one  of  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  Appeals.)  - 

Provision  Is  made  for  the  Issue  of  subpenas  and  reference  Is 
made  to  the  taking  of  depositions,  although  no  provl.<ilon  Is  made 
therefor.  No  provision  for  stay  pending  appeal  Is  provided,  but 
redress  Is  given  when  the  matter  In  controversy  Is  such  that  the 
delay  Incident  to  the  hearing  and  decision  would  create  an  emer- 
gency contrary  to  the  public  interest  and  there  is  administrative 
action  or  Inaction  prior  to  or  without  such  hearing  and  determina- 
tion resulting  In  the  destruction  of  the  property  or  damage  to 
the  aggrieved  person.  Curlcusly  enough  no  redress  is  provided  In 
the  event  of  Injury  resulting  from  any  action  or  inaction  where  no 
emergency  has  warranted  such  action  or  inaction. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  bill  provides  in  respect  of  Intradepart- 
mental boards  created  fcr  smgle-headed  agencies  that  at  least  one 
employee  designated  for  each  such  board  shall  be  a  lawyer  who  shall 
act  as  chairman  of  the  board.  This  seems  too  sweeping  a  provision. 
The  value  of  having  at  least  one  lawyer,  presumably  familiar  with 
legal  proceedings,  on  most  boards  can  be  understood  and  perhaps 
no  objection  should  be  made  to  such  a  requirement  on  principle, 
even  though  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  any  investigation  has 
been  made  as  to  how  many  boards  which  may  now  be  functioning 
effectively  will  have  to  be  reestablished  by  such  a  provision.  Has 
any  consideration  been  given,  for  example,  to  the  question  of  why 
there  should  be  a  lawyer  on  the  Board  of  Tea  Appeals."  or  upon  a 
board  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga- 
tion? '  In  any  event,  that  the  lawyer  need  be  chairman  of  the 
board  Is  quite  another  matter.  It  may  well  be  that  In  many  cases 
the  qualifications  of  the  lawjer  will  be  such  as  to  make  him  the 
logical  contender  for  this  post,  but  even  lawyers  should  be  willing  to 
admit  the  possibility  that  one  of  the  lay  members  of  such  a  board 
might  have  superior  qualifications  of  Intellect,  judgment,  and  leader- 
ship which  would  make  him  preferable  as  chairman.  Surely  this  is 
a  matter  which  might  be  left  to  the  agency  Itself  for  solution.  The 
further  provision  that  no  member  of  a  board  who  has  participated  In 
the  preparation,  drafting,  or  approval  of  any  rule  which  may  be 
Involved  shall  sit  in  the  application  of  such  rule  seems  questionable. 
That  no  member  who  has  participated  In  a  particular  case  should 
sit  In  appeal  on  such  case  will  certainly  be  generally  accepted,  among 
lawyers  at  least.  But  why  a  person  who  has  participated  In  the 
preparation  of  a  rule  should  be  disqualified  from  taking  part  In  a 
determination  of  the  application  of  such  rule  is  Indeed  difficult  to 
understand.  Again  the  provision  that  a  decision  mu-st  be  made 
within  30  days  after  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  is  drastic 
and  unreasonable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  strong  desirability 
of  earlv  determinations.  But  that  a  determination  can  be  made  in 
each  case,  manv  of  which  must  necessarily  involve  complicated  ques- 
tions of  both  iaw  and  fact,  within  30  days  after  the  evidence  and 
arguments  are  closed.  Is  not  to  be  expected.  Such  expedition  Is 
neither  required  of  nor  practiced  by  most  courts. 

The  procedure  In  respect  of  independent  agencies  Is  different 
from  that  of  single-headed  agencies,  but  the  language  of  the  sub- 
section dealing  with  this  is  so  confused  as  to  defy  accurate  analysis 
In  many  respects."  It  is  stated  that  "where  any  matter  arises  out 
of  the  activities  of  any  independent  agency,  it  may  be  provided 
by  rule  that  such  matter  may  be  heard  In  the  first  Instance  by 


■  See  definitions  In  sec.  1  of  the  bill.  Nolje.  however,  that  In  the 
very  next  sentence  of  sec  4.  the  bill  refers  to  "receipt  of  a  registered 
letter  notifying  •  •  •  of  the  decision,  act,  or  failure  to  act," 
lapsing  Into  the  language  of  the  original  bar  a.ssoclatlon  draft. 

'The  bar  association  report,  supra,  note  12.  at  3,  states  that  the 
agency  is  given  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Its  own  board,  but 
lna.smuch  as  the  head  of  the  agency  has  the  power  to  approve,  dis- 
approve, or  modify  the  findings  of  fact  and  decision  of  the  board. 
this  comment  is  not  understood. 

'"  This  agency  passes  upon  the  quality  of  tea.  See  29  Stat.  606 
(1897).  21  U.  S.  C.  A.  §  47  (1927). 

•' '  Tills  agency  passes  upon  the  qualifications  of  pilots,  masters, 
engineers,  etc..  and  administers  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Laws. 
See  46  U  S  C.  A.  5  224  and  S§  391  ct  seq.  (1923). 

"Sec.  4  (e)  of  tlie  bill. 
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low  bidder  lacks  the  technical  or  financial  qualifications  necessary 
to  undertake  a  contract  would  be  subject  to  appeal.*^    Heretofore 


the  utility  act  ^  or  to  permit  the  withholding  of  confidential  Infor- 
mation from  a  registration  statement'*  would  come  within  the 
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onr  of  Its  trial  examiners."  Precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  worda 
"where  any  matter  arisea  out  ol  the  activities  of  any  independent 
agency"  Is  far  from  clear.  Tho  previous  paragraphs  of  section  4 
have  dealt  with  lntra-d>^partroental  appeals  and  so  It  might  be 
logical  to  expect  that  the  matters  referred  to  in  this  sentence 
are  act:ons  of  the  Independent  afrency  calling  for  review.  How- 
ever. It  Is  probable  that  the  matters  referred  to  are  not  limited  to 
appeals,  tut  include  also  such  matters  as  the  independent  agencies 
may  by  ru.e  ■•  refer  to  trial  examiners  In  the  first  instance.  In  line 
with  existing  practice.  The  bar  association  committee  report  would 
Indicate  an  Intent  to  regularize  the  existing  practice  of  the  ap- 
pomimrnt  of  trial  examiners  by  independent  agencies.-'  ProvlBlon 
for  uial  examiners  is  made  purely  voluntary  under  the  bill  and 
apparently  would  involve  only  such  matters  as  may  be  covered  by 
ru:es  of  the  independent  agency  Certainly  no  independent  right 
of  appeal  such  as  :8  provided  In  the  case  of  single-beaded  agencies 
la  given  to  an  aggrieved  p«u-ty  In  respect  of  an  act  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency  or  of  one  of  Its  employees  However,  where  any 
such  matter  U  heard,  either  by  a  trial  examiner  in  the  first  In- 
•t.tinct.'  or  by  the  independent  agency  Itself,  there  Ls  stipulated  a 
iuA  and  fair  hear.ng  after  public  notice  ■•  in  the  manner 
provided  far  In  the  earner  paragraphs  of  the  section. 

It  IS  provided  that  the  independent  agency  shall  at  the  expira- 
tion of  30  days  "enter  such  appropriate  decision  as  may  be  proper" 
unless  the  aggrieved  party  either  consenu  thereto  or  objects  to 
the  flndin^s  of  the  exanxlner.  in  which  event  there  must  first  be  a 
public  hearing  upon  reasonable  notice.  This  obviously  docs  not 
make  sense  and  the  proviso  with  respect  to  consent  of  the  ag- 
grieved party,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  original  bar -association 
bill  mu^t  have  crept  In  by  error  But  it  Is  not  clear  whether  the 
agency  is  bound  by  the  findings  of  fact  and  separate  decision  of  the 
trial  examiner  or  whether  It  may  disregard  these  and  enter  euch 
decision  as  It  In  lis  discretion  may  deem  appropriate  The  provi- 
sion for  a  public  hearing  before  the  entry  of  the  decision  by  the 
Independent  agency  where  the  aggrieved  party  objects  to  the  find- 
ings of  fact  and  decision  of  the  trial  examiner  but  not  where  no 
such  object  kin  Is  made,  would  Indicate  that  the  decision  entered 
by  the  agency  must  correspond  to  the  decision  of  the  examiner. 
But  II  this  is  so.  there  is  no  right  of  review  or  appeal  whatsoever 
on  the  part  of  the  independent  agency  from  a  decision  of  Its  own 
trial  examiner  adverse  to  It. 

Where  the  Independent  a^ncy  has  less  than  three  members  It  Is 
provldid  that  an  Intra-agrncy  board  .<;han  be  constituted  In  the 
manner  prov.ded  In  the  prevtovLs  paragraphs  of  this  section,  upon 
which  the  members  of  the  Independent  agency  may  serve  at  their 
election.  But  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  Is  no  mandatory 
function  for  the  board  of  the  independent  apency  unless  the  agency 
Itself  voluntarily  sets  up  a  procedure  of  hearings  before  a  trial 
exam^iner  By  Inference,  hearings  may  in  the  first  Instance  be 
before  members  of  the  Independent  agency  Itself  or  a  board.  If  the 
membership  is  less  than  three  There  is  no  provision  for  the  taking 
of  ft  written  rectrd  In  any  proceeding  before  a  trial  examiner  cr 
members  of  an  Independent  agency,  for  the  Issue  of  subpenas.  or 
for  Intervention.  Whether  or  not  It  was  expected  that  such  and 
other  procedural  provisions  would  carry  over  from  the  earlier  sub- 
section cf  section  4  is  not  clear. 

I:  should  be  said  that  the  objectives  of  section  4  are  sound. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  Imperative  need  for  improve- 
ment of  the  Judicial  process  within  the  adm.inistratlve  agencies 
themselves.  Whether,  however,  the  act  goes  too  far  In  the  extent 
to  which  review  Is  provided  and  whether  or  not  It  .s  possible  or 
desirable  to  legislate  so  broadly  In  respect  of  so  many  adminis- 
trative agencies  without  a  study  of  the  effect  of  such  legislation 
on  each  agency  Is  another  question.  This  subject,  together  with 
the  provisions  of  tlie  b.U  defining  the  scope  of  administrative 
action  subject  to  review,  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  a 
considt'iatlon  of  section  5  of  the  bill,  which  provides  for  Judicial 
review  of  administrative  dec^ions.  Both  sections  are  dependent 
upon  the  definition  of  the  word  "decisions"  for  the  scope  of  their 
application. 

SECTION    5.    "JtTDXCIAL    aEVITW    OF    mCISIONS    OB    OKOCSS    OP    AOMINIS- 

TmarrvK  agkncibs" 

Section  5  of  the  act"  provides  for  Jtidirlal  review  of  final  deci- 
sions or  orders  of  administrative  agenc.es.  Any  party  to  a  pro- 
ceeding before  an  «dmlnl.<r»tlve  agency  as  provided  In  section  4 
of  the  act,  who  may  be  aggrieved  by  tlie  •*flnal  decision  or  order" 
of  the  agency,  may  appeal  the  "decision"  at  his  election  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  within  whose  Jurisdiction  he  may 
reside  or  maintain  his  principal  place  of  business  or  in  which  the 
controversy  arose.  Appearance  is  tti  be  ouide  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Attorney  General.*'  The  court  may  affirm 
or  set  a^de  the  decision  '  or  may  direct  the  agency  to  nuxlify 
It.s  decision"  or  the  case  nnay  be  remanded  for  further  evidence. 
Any     decision '  of  any  agency  "shall  be  set  aside  if  it  is  nuide  to 


••Mu<»t  rules  of  th's  kind  be  l8m?d  only  after  notice  and  public 
heftr'ni:''     See  rtlsruwli^n.   p    9.   supra. 

■  .^m'Tlcan  Bar  .\ss:'c:atlcn  report,  yuprs.  note  12.  at  35 

*•  This  slip  calling  for  public  notice  Instead  of  public  hearing, 
cnn  te  tmcevl  buck  to  the  original  bar  assoc'atJon  draft.  American 
Bar  Assrctatton  report,  supra,   note   12.  at  29 

»'Sec  4  In  the  American  Bir  Association's  draft,  supra,  note  13 

*  S:e  note  41.  supra  It  Is  s',:spected  that  hostlUty  to  the  ad- 
ministrative  agencies  is  responsible   for   these  provlsluns. 


appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  ( 1 )  that  the  flndlnm  of 
fact  are  clearly  erroneous:  or  (2)  that  the  findings  of  fact  are 
not  supported  by  substantial  evidence:  or  |3)  that  the  decision 
Is  not  supported  by  the  findings  of  fact:  or  (4)  that  the  decls.on 
was  issued  without  due  notice  and  reasonable  opportunity  having 
been  afforded  the  aggrieved  party  for  a  full  and  fair  hearing:  or 
(5)  that  the  decision  Is  t)eyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  agency  or 
independent  ag^ency  as  the  case  may  be:  (6)  that  the  decision 
infringes  the  Oonstitutlon  or  statutes  of  the  United  States;  or 
(7)   that  the  decision  is  otherwise  contrary  to  law"" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tho  sweeping  character  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  original  bar  association  bill  which  provided  In  re- 
spect of  the  sliigle-hcaded  agencies  for  an  appeal  to  a  board  from 
any  decision,  act.  or  failure  tci  act.  Including  ar.y  regulatory  order, 
of  any  official  or  employee  of  anv  such  agency  and  for  court  review 
of  any  final  decision  or  order  of  either  single-headed  or  Independent 
agencies.  So  sw^eeplng.  Indeed,  was  this  provision  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  provide  that  nothing  In  the  act  should  apply  to  "any  case 
where  the  aggrieved  party  was  denied  a  loan,  or  may  he  dis.'iatisfied 
with  a  grading  service  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
agricultural  products,  or  has  failed  to  receive  appointment  or  em- 
ployment by  any  agency  or  Independent  agency."  As  has  been  seen, 
the  act  fjassed  by  the  Senate  lias  limited  the  scope  of  permissible 
appeal  by  definition  of  the  word  "decision."  but  whether  by  accident 
or  design  the  reservation  above  quoted  still  remains  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
bill  In  endeavoring  to  interpret  Its  langtiage.  But  while  the  defini- 
tion of  decision,  from  which  a  right  cf  appeal  Is  given,  would  seem 
to  narrow  in  some  respects  the  extent  to  which  appeal  may  be 
had  from  administrative  acts.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  definition 
In  any  manner  clarifies  the  matter  Quite  the  contrary.  "  'Deci- 
sion' means  any  affirmative  or  negative  decision,  order,  or  act  In 
specific  controversies  which  determines  the  Issue  therein  Involved." 
This  by  Itself  might  be  capable  of  analysis,  even  though  the  lan- 
guage Itself  is  not  very  artistic.  However  "controversy"  Is  In  ttim 
defined  to  mean  "any  dispute  or  disagreement  concerning  any 
claim,  right,  or  obligation  for  or  against  the  United  States  and 
any  refusal  to  grant  any  license,  permit,  or  other  privilege."  The 
words  "refusal  to  grant  any  license,  permit,  or  other  privilege"  are 
clear.  If  sweeping  In  their  extent.  Again,  the  expression  "any 
claim  •  •  •  acalnst  the  United  States"  perhaps  presents  no 
difficulty  of  understanding,  although  very  broad  in  scope.  A  "right 
•  •  •  against  the  United  States"  would  prestimably  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  valid  claim.  The  expression  "any  claim  or  right 
for  the  United  States"  is  perhaps  not  good  English,  but  if  Inter- 
preted to  mean  "any  claim  or  right  cf  the  United  States"  can  also 
be  understood  What,  however,  is  an  obligation  either  for  or  against 
the  United  States?  If  It  means  an  obligation  of  or  to  the  United 
States  even  this,  except  In  an  extremely  narrow  sense  of  the  word 
"obligation,"  Is  rather  difficult  of  application. 

A-s  has  been  seen,  the  extent  to  which  an  nppeal  may  be  had 
as  of  right  to  an  Intra-agency  board  established  under  Section  4 
of  the  bill  with  respect  to  single-headed  agencies  and  from  .such 
agencies  to  the  appellate  "ourt,  is  measured  by  the  definition  of 
the  word  "decision  '  Inasmuch  as  it  would  appear  that  under  this 
bill  proceedings  within  Independent  agencies  may  only  be  Insti- 
tuted to  the  extent  permitted  under  their  own  rules,  thi.s  defini- 
tion will  affect  independent  agencies  only  in  relation  to  court 
appeals.  The  ripht  of  appeal  under  existing  statutes  Is  not  af- 
fected, but  as  will  be  seen  the  nppeal  given  under  the  bar  a.s.so- 
clatlon  bill  provides  for  a  broader  review  of  fact  on  the  part  cf 
the  appellate  court  than  In  the  normal  review  of  actions  of  admin- 
istrative t>odle¥  under  existing  statutes"" 

That  there  should  In  many  Instances  be  a  rieht  of  appeal  from 
administrative  action  Is  self  evident,  and  that  there  is  opportunity 
for  Improvement  of  the  adminisuative  processes  in  this  respect 
probably  no  practicing  lawyer  would  deny.  The  question  raised 
here  is  only  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  right  of  appeal  should 
be  granted.  Obviously  admirustrative  processes  could  not  func- 
tion satisfactorily  if  the  right  of  appeal  were  given  in  respect  of 
every  minor  administrative  determination.  It  would  seem  that 
the  bar  anociation  bill,  even  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  goes 
too  far  In  this  direction  and  is  altogether  too  indiscnminate  in 
the  nature  of  the  acts  from  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  It  la  a 
dif&cul'.  task  to  draw  any  satisfactory  line,  so  difficult  Indeed  that 
to  some  degree  this  should  perhaps  be  left  to  administrative  rule- 
making insofar  as  intradepartmental  appeaU  are  concerned  It 
win  certainly  be  apparent  that  any  departure  from  the  general 
practice  of  permitting  appeals  as  of  right  only  from  final  orders. 
Intended  to  reach  the  more  Informal  determinations  of  adminis- 
trative subordinates,  can  be  made  only  after  careful  factual  study 
of  the  particular  agency  in  respect  of  which  the  leglslaUou  is 
intended  to  operate. 

Under  the  bar  assc^ciatlon  bill  It  would  appear  that  a  decision 
by  the  Procurement  Division  cf  the  Treasury   Department   that  a 


"'  It  w.ll  be  noted  that  the  word  "order"  is  used  only  In  the 
headncte  and  in  the  beginning  erf  the  first  sentence  of  the  section. 
In  the  Bar  Association  draft  the  words  "decision  or  order"  are  used 
throughout  Quite  apparently.  In  the  bCl  as  po.'vsed  bv  the  Senate 
the  word  "decision"  is  intended  u^  and  w^ould  naturally  be  Inter- 
preted to  mean  a  decision  as  previously  defined  and  the  Inclu- 
s.on  of  the  word  "order"  in  the  two  places  is  merely  a  careless 
hold-over  from  the  original  draft. 

*"  See  discu^:on.  p.  27  et  seq  .  infm. 
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tlon.  takes  a  longer-range  point  of  view  In  fearing  an  ultimately 
much  greater  threat  to  individual  liberty  If  administrative  proc- 
esses are  unduly  curbed.     The  cotirts  cannot  shoulder  the  burden 


association  bill  Is  not  desirable.  This  subject,  however,  like  the 
others.  Is  entitled  to  be  considered  In  the  light  of  the  particular  type 
of  set  which  the  court  may  be  called  upon  to  review,  and  it  Is  iiot 
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low  bidder  lacks  the  technical  or  financial  qualifications  necessary 
to  undertake  a  contract  would  be  subject  to  appeal.**  Heretofore 
it  seems  there  has  been  no  right  of  court  review  In  respect  of 
situations  involving  the  disposition  of  public  lands  in  the  nature 
of  voluntary  grants,  but  such  class  of  claims  might  be  held  to 
come  within  the  definition  of  the  bill."  If  It  should  appear  wise 
that  so  substantial  a  change  be  made  In  existing  procedure,  cer- 
tainly such  conclusion  should  be  reached  after  adequate  con- 
sideration and  not  merely  as  the  result  of  a  dragnet  provision 
in  the  bill  "^  As  is  stated  in  the  brief  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

"Under  the  proposed  st.Ttute.  an  Intradepartmental  board 
would  be  set  to  work  not  only  to  review  the  revocation  of  a  poultry 
dealers  license  or  the  refusal  of  a  sheep-grazing  permit,  but  to 
r.ppease  a  resident  on  a  resettlement  project  who  had  been  denied 
a  renewal  of  his  lease  or  a  department  employee  who  had  been 
refused  special  parking  privileges,  and  so  on."  "' 

It  is  Indeed  possible  that  decisions  with  respect  to  the  personnel 
cf  a  given  agency  may  come  under  the  scope  of  review.  For, 
while  there  Is  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  any  case 
where  an  acgrievcd  party  "has  failed  to  receive  an  appointment 
cr  emploNinent.  "  no  such  exception  applies  to  the  discharge  of 
any  empicyec.  the  failure  to  receive  promotion,  dissatisfaction 
with  grad.ng.  and  so  forth. 

At  the  piesent  time  there  Is  no  right  of  court  review  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  statute  goes  so  far 
as  to  provide  that: 

"All  decisions  rendered  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
under  the  provisions  •  •  •  of  this  title,  or  the  regtilations 
issued  pursuant  thereto,  shall  be  fljial  and  conclusive  on  all  ques- 
tions of  law  and  fact,  and  no  other  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  by  mandamus  or  otherwise 
any  such  decisions  " '^• 

Obviously  major  reasons  of  policy  dictated  these  provisions."  But 
Whether  cr  not  these  provisions  and  the  policy  which  dictated 
them  are  sound  it  must  be  clear  that  the  existing  law  was  enacted 
with  special  reference  to  particular  problems  and  that  it  should 
not  lightly  be  discarded  without  any  consideration  whatsoever  of 
thefe  problems  Other  instances  where  Congress  has  in  the  past 
apparently  concluded  that  special  circumstances  required  spieclal 
treatment  are  in  relation  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  dealing 
with  matters  of  covernment  personnel:  •*■  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navi<^atlon  under  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
hav.ng  the  power  to  suspend  or  revoke  licenses  of  pilots,  masters, 
engineers,  etc..  and  to  administer  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Laws  ■" 
and  the  boards  of  special  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  which  deal  among  other  things  with  deportation  cases'"" 
In  none  of  the.«ie  ca-^^es  do  direct  appeals  lie  to  the  courts"  Surely 
an  administrative  determination  dealing  wnth  questions  of  safety 
of  life  at  sea  d(jes  not  Ipso  facto  call  for  the  same  degree  of  Judi- 
cial review  as  prcceedlnps  for  the  suspension  of  a  member  from  a 
stock  exchange.  And  while  employees  of  the  Government  are  en- 
titled, through  access  to  boards  of  review,  to  protection  against  the 
possibility  of  capricious  acts  of  their  superiors,  there  seems  to  be 
no  need  to  involve  the  Judiciary  In  the  adjustment  of  problem.s  of 
this  sort.  In  any  event,  these  are  matters  for  individual  consid- 
eration which  cannot  be  d^alt  with  soundly  by  blanket  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  matters  of  Importance  which  might 
under  existing  procedure  come  before  the  board  of  an  independent 
agency  would  probably  not  he  appealable  under  the  terms  of  the 
act  Thus  an  ord^r  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  fixing  rates 
of  depreclat:on  -  would  net  be  reviewable  under  this  act  because  it 
could  hardly  be  deemed  to  Involve  a  "dispute  or  disagreement  con- 
cerning any  claim,  right,  or  obligation  for  or  against  the  United 
States"  or  "any  refusal  to  grant  any  license,  permit  or  other  privi- 
lege "  On  the  other  hand  the  refusal  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Comml?slcn  to  grant  an  exemption  from  the  operation  of 


"House  Hearings,  supra,  note  1,  at  106. 

••Id    at  74 

'■'  Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  IQ"??  a  hearing  is  required  In  connec- 
tion with  the  making  of  quota  allotments  and  not  required  in 
connection  with  the  determination  of  the  quota  Itself.  House 
Hearings,  supra,  note  1.  at  87.  Presumably  this  distinction  would 
hold  under  the  definition  of  the  word  "decision,"  which  in  this 
respect  Ls  an  Improvement  over  the  original  bar  association  bill 
which,  without  consideration  of  the  particular  subject,  would 
have  permitted  an  appeal  from  the  determination  of  the  quota 
itself  as  an  at  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  single-headed  agency. 

"  House  H;arir:gs,  supia,  note  1,  at  87. 

♦^  48  Stat   9  ( 1935) .  38  U   S   C   A.  §  705  (Supp    19381 

•■See  Armstrong  v.  United  States.  16  F.  (2d)  387,  389  (C  C.  A.  8th, 
19261,  for  discussion  of  like  provisions  of  an  earlier  statute. 

*  37  S'.at.  555  (1912),  5  U  S.  C.  A.  S  652  (1927).  Eberlein  v. 
L'rufpd  Slates.  257  U  S.  82,  42  S.  Ct.  12.  C6  L.  Ed.  140  (1921); 
Goldtna  v    United  States.  78  Ct.  CI    682  (1933). 

"46  U.  S  C  A  §5  224.  391  et  seq  and  §  731  (1928).  Williams  v. 
Potter.  223  Fed    423    (C    C    A    2d.   19151. 

"••39  Stat    887  (1917).  8  U    S    C    A    §  153  (1926). 

■  Collateral  attack,  where  permitted,  and  hi^beas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings In  deportation  cases  involve  court  review  of  but  limited 
scope 

"  16  U.  S.  C   A.  §  797  (Supp.  1938);  1  Fed.  Reg.  691  (1936). 


the  utility  act  ^  or  to  permit  the  withholding  of  confidential  infor- 
mation from  a  registration  statement  •*  would  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  court  review  granted.  The  distinction  would  seem  to 
be  the  sirbltrary  consequence  of  the  haphazard  language  of  the 
bill,  rather  than  the  result  of  any  deliberation  In  respect  of  the 
particular  classifications   Involved.'* 

As  has  been  stated,  section  5  is  Intended  to  give  the  courts  a 
greater  scope  of  review  than  had  been  customary  In  respect  of 
administrative  agencies.  The  words  "clearly  erroneous"  have  been 
taken  from  rule  52  of  the  new  Rules  cf  Civil  Procedure  of  the 
Federal  District  Courts,  on  the  basis  that  the  power  of  the  court  to 
review  findings  of  fact  of  an  administrative  agency  s'nould  be  at 
least  as  great  as  Its  power  of  review  in  respect  of  findings  of  fact 
of  a  trial  Judge  without  a  Jury."'  The  annotations  to  the  bar  asso- 
ciation draft  in  several  places  sp>eak  of  the  power  of  review  given 
by  .section  5  as  permissive,  bur.  It  Is  difficult  to  Interpret  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  as  other  than  mandatory."  To  the  extent  that 
court  review  or  relief  Is  sought  by  an  individual  outside  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  the  scope  of  court  review  of  any  administrative 
determination  will  not  be  as  great.  Such  court  review  outside  the 
provisions  of  this  act  may  be  the  result  of  a  voluntary  choice  of 
remedies  on  the  part  of  the  Individual  or  because  of  his  Uiabillty 
to  qualify  his  case  as  an  appeal  from  a  "decision"  as  provided  in 
the  bill.'"  Instead  then  of  accomplishing  uniformity  there  results 
In  this  respect  a  serious  lack  of  unity  where  uniformity  would  be 
desirable.  Whether  or  not  a  court  could  review  the  factual  ba&ls 
of  a  given  controversy  within  a  particular  agency,  would  depend 
up>on  the  procedure  elected  by,  or  In  some  cases  forced  upon,  the 
appellant. 

The  quest icn  of  the  extent  to  which  the  courts  should  be  per- 
mitted or  required  to  review  the  factual  determination  of  admin- 
istrative agencies  is  one  as  to  which  there  Is  sharp  divergence  of 
opinion  and  on  which  much  has  been  wTltten.  It  will,  therefore, 
serve  no  purpose  at  tliis  time  to  more  than  touch  upcn  the  theo- 
retical aspects  of  this  subject.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out 
that  to  Uie  extent  that  section  5,  taken  in  conjunction  with  section 
4  of  the  act.  grants  the  right  of  appeal  in  respect  of  a  large  variety 
and  vast  number  of  administrative  acts  which  have  not  heretofore 
been  subject  to  review  by  the  courts,  the  additional  burden  placed 
upon  the  courts  by  the  provision  for  a  more  extensive  review  of  the 
facts  is  very  great.  It  may  be  pointed  out  again  that  there  is  here 
as  elsewhere  real  occasion  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  many 
agencies  covered  by  the  scope  of  the  act.  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
a  review  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  various  agencies  may  disclose 
that  the  activities  of  some  in  particular  lend  themselves  to  greater 
court  supervision  than  ethers,  aside  from  any  general  view  as  to 
whether  greater  or  less  supcrvl.slon  Is  desirable.  For  example,  some 
decisions  cf  administrative  bodies  involve  In  part  at  lea.st  purely 
administrative  determinations,  while  others  are  purely  Judicial  In 
that  they  involve  only  such  considerations  as  would  normally  come 
before  a  court.  A  decision  cf  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission refusing  approval  of  the  acquisition  of  securities  cr  utility 
assets  under  section  10  of  the  Public  Utility  Act  of  1935,  Involving  a 
determination,  among  ether  things,  that  such  acquisition  would 
either  unduly  complicate  the  capital  strxicture  of  the  holding-com- 
pany system  of  the  applicant  or  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  or  the  Interest  of  investors  or  consumers  or  the  proper 
functioning  cf  such  holding-company  systems  would  come  within 
the  former  category."'  while  an  order  expelling  an  Individual  cr 
firm  from  the  Stock  Exchange  would  probably  constitute  an  adjudi- 
cation involving  no  administrative  determinations.  Without  reach- 
ing any  conclusion  on  this  subject.  It  may  merely  be  suggested  that 
there  would  be  ground  for  distinction  In  the  treatment  of  these  two 
classes  of  cases  on  review."" 

There  would  seem  to  be  fairly  general  agreement  that  the  admln- 
l.stratlve  process  needs  Improvement  and  that  a  tendency  to  arbi- 
trary action  on  the  part  of  many  administrators  must  be  firmly 
checked.  Many  believe  that  unless  the  power  of  administrative 
bodies  is  curbed  by  the  courts  this  country  is  headed  for  despotism. 
If  Indeed  such  state  of  affairs  does  not  already  exist.  Others  con- 
clude that  unless  democratic  government  can  become  more  efficient 
through  the  operation  of  administrative  agencies  fascism  will  result. 
The  one  group  emphasizes  the  present  threat  to  individual  liber- 
ties, while  the  other  group,  recognizing  and  deploring  this  sltua- 


^  49  Stat.  810  (1935) ,  15  U.  S  C.  A.  5  79c  (Supp.  1938) . 

"  48  Stat    901   ( 1935) .  15  U.  S.  C.  A.  §  78x  (Supp.  1938) . 

'•■  Under  the  language  of  the  bill  refusals  are  appealable  In  rather 
broad  measure,  but  affirmative  orders  are  only  appealable  if  they 
fall  within  the  narrow  definition  of  the  word  "controversy." 

•'  American  Bar  Association  report,  supra,  note  12,  at  p.  42. 

T^Id    at  3.  42.  43. 

•'  This  latter  contingency  could  not  have  arisen  under  the  bar 
association  draft. 

••  Grave  questions  are  presented  as  to  the  wisdom  of  granting  so 
broad  a  discretion  to  an  administrative  body  without  setting  up 
adequate  standards,  of  tlie  feasibility  of  this  type  of  regulation,  etc. 
But  these  questions  are  not  answered  by  providing  a  wide  scope  of 
Judicial  review  of  the  findings  of  fact  involved  in  any  such  deter- 
mination. 

"  See  Duffy  (1937).  23  A.  B.  A.  J  844,  for  sugg-st'.ons  that  admin- 
istrative, legislative,  and  Judicial  functions  thould  be  distinguished, 
nnd  full  court  review  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  Judicial  functions 
only,  and  also  Puchs,  Concepts  and  Policies  in  Anglo-American  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Theory  (1938)   47  Yale  L.  J.  538,  553. 
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are  opposed,  stating  that  it  would  be  an  unneutral  action  that 
might  Invite  reprisals,  while  still  others  state  that  future  develop- 
ments would  determine  the.r  final  decision. 


Neutrality  Act  recently  passrd  It  was  des'gncd  as  the  preliminary 
step  to  the  President  s  issuing  a  proclamation  finding  that  a  state 
of  war  existed  in  the  Par  East 
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tlon.  takes  a  longer-range  point  of  view  In  fearing  an  ultimately 
much  greater  threat  to  individual  liberty  If  administrative  proc- 
esses art-  unduly  curbed.  The  court*  cannot  shoulder  the  burden 
of  prot4>ctlng  the  individual  from  the  acts  of  administrative  agen- 
cies The  problem  can  be  met  only  through  reform  within  the 
agpnclcs  themselves  An  Increased  rather  than  lessened  responsi- 
bility m  such  agencies  wlU  contribute  to  this  result  On  the  other 
hand,  the  placing  of  too  great  a  burden  on  the  covirts  might  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  complete  break -down  of  the  Judicial  system.  In 
this  connection  there  must  be  recognized  a  tendency,  not  entirely 
consclotis.  among  many  of  those  who  would  curb  administrative 
agencies  by  Judicial  process  to  attempt  In  some  degree  to  nullify 
indii-ectly  the  objectives  set  by  statute  for  these  administrative 
agencies.  And  It  may  be  said  with  Justice  that  a  large  measure 
of  support  for  the  so-called  procedural  reforms  of  adniinlstrative 
process  arises  out  of  a  deep-rooted  antagonism  to  the  legislation 
under  which  the  administrative  agencies  are  fvinctioning. 

SECTION    7.    "EXCEPTIONS    AND    «ESERVATION8" 

Subparagraph  (b)  of  section  7.  dealing  with  specific  exceptions, 
has  already  been  discussed."  The  first  paragraph  of  the  section  ■« 
sl^nlflcantly  enough  provides  that  nothing  contained  In  the  act 
shall  op)erate  to  modify  or  repeal  any  rights  or  procedure  as  now 
provided  by  law  for  any  jjerson  to  have  his  controversy  with  the 
United  States  heard  and  determined  In  any  district  court  or  circuit 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States.  This  provLslon  Is  frankly 
explained  In  the  bar  association  report  on  the  bill  **  as  being  due 
to  the  Insistence  of  members  of  the  bar  association  who  wanted 
to  retain  all  existing  procedures  open  to  Individuals  until  such  time 
as  the  procedures  provided  for  In  the  new  bill  had  l)een  placed  In 
operation  and  proven  their  worth.  This  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
members  cf  the  bar  as!«ociatlon  to  accept  the  provlslon.s  of  this  bill 
as  substitutes  for  the  presently  existing  rights  of  Individuals  can 
readily  be  understood,  but  does  not  show  any  great  confidence  in 
the  pn^jpcsed  legislation  A-.  far  as  the  bar  association  members  are 
concerned  the  trial  and  error  method  may  he  substituted  for  action 
taken  only  after  Investigation,  provided  only  It  does  not  affect  the 
rights  of  the  individual  What  effect  this  procedure  might  have 
on  the  operation  of  the  administrative  agencies  would  appear  to 
have  been  to  them  a  more  theoretical  and  less  pressing  question. 
Nor  Is  It  meant  here  to  disapprove  of  the  trial  and  error  method 
within  limited  scope  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  Ijelieved  that  ap- 
propriate prtvcedure  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  main  objectives 
of  the  bar  as.soclatlon  bill  should  Involve  not  only  a  thorough 
study  of  the  operations  of  the  agencies  to  be  affected  by  the  bill, 
but  al.so  a  trial  of  certain  of  the  resultant  proposals  by  applying 
them  first  to  particular  agen-^les.  If  these  provisions  are  then  found 
satisfactory  in  operation,  they  can  readily  be  extended  to  other 
agencies  insofar  as  they  may  seem  applicable 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  discussion  leads  to  these  conclusions:  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  scope  of  the  theoretical  studies  of  administra- 
tive law  which  preceded  the  bar-association  bill,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  adequate  consideration  of  the  detailed  application  of  the 
proponed  legislat'.on  and  of  Its  efTect  on  the  operation  of  the 
many  agencies  Is  affected.  As  a  result  the  proposed  bill  is  vitally 
defective.  A  thorough  study  is  needed  of  the  operations  of  each 
of  the  many  Federal  administrative  agencies  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  principles  of  the  proposed  bill  may  properly  and  effec- 
tively be  made  to  apply.  Tliereafter  a  bill  should  be  drafted,  or 
the  present  bill  redrafted,  with  detailed  consideration  given  to  the 
particular    application    of   its    provisions   in    each    Instance 

As  to  the  general  objectives  of  the  bill,  namely,  public  bearing 
before  administrative  rule  making.  Judicial  review  of  rules,  im- 
proved machinery  for  Intradepartmental  appeals  and  provisions  for 
more  extensive  Judicial  review  of  administrative  decisions.  It  may 
be  said  that  It  l.s  luillkely  that  any  uniform  procedural  machinery 
can  be  devised  In  most  of  these  matters  which  will  operate  satisfac- 
torily In  respect  of  the  varying  activities,  both  in  a  given  agency 
and  as  between  the  different  agencies,  of  the  many  administrative 
bodies.  The  method  for  public  hearing  before  the  Issuance  of  rules 
has  its  disadvantages  as  well  aa  advantages.  In  reference  to  par- 
ticular applications.  In  some  Instancea  the  one  and  in  some  Instances 
the  other  predominate.  Public  hearing  before  rule  making  should 
not  be  universal  but  should  only  be  required  in  the  particular  type 
of  case  where  It  is  found  to  t>e  advisable  and.  generally  speaking, 
not  in  respect  of  minor  rules.  An  attempt  to  provide  for  court 
review  of  rules  Is  faced  with  a  very  serious  obstacle  In  the  probable 
Inability  as  a  general  rule  to  secure  a  United  States  Supreme  Court 
determination  In  this  type  of  proceeding.  At  best  It  Is  a  procedure 
which  should  initially  have  fairly  limited  application  and  should 
not  be  made  applicable  to  rules  of  lesser  importance.  Improved 
procedure  for  intradepartmental  review  of  admlnlstratl^'e  action 
and  greater  opportunity  for  appeal  by  aggrieved  persons  are  gen- 
erally accepted  aa  desirable.  But  If  the  Federal  administrative 
agencies  are  to  be  permitted  to  operate  effectively  and  efficiently, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  application  of  any  such  legisla- 
tion to  the  specific  activities  of  the  various  agencies.  Uniformity 
in  this  respect  would  seem  abflolutely  impossible.  As  to  the  extent 
of  court  review  of  administrative  acts.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  wTlter 
that  in  the  main  the  increased  scope  of  review  provided  in  the  bar 


"  See  pp.  4  7.  supra 

■*  American  Bar  Association  draft,  supra,  note  12.  at  lection  6. 
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•ssoclation  bill  Is  not  desirable.  This  subject,  however.  like  the 
otbers.  is  entitled  to  be  considered  In  the  light  of  the  particular  type 
of  set  which  the  court  may  be  called  upon  to  review,  and  it  Is  not 
Impxisslble  that  in  relation  to  certain  types  of  administrative  activ- 
ity a  broader  scope  of  review  on  the  part  of  the  courts  may  be  found 
to  be  desirable. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1940 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Recofd  a  radio  discussion 
participated  in  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  PittmanI, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gillette  1 .  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Wiley  I.  and  me  on  February  18,  1940.  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  situation  of  our  foreign  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Announcer  McCormictc.  This  Is  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 
Listeners  from  coast  to  coast  once  more  arc  Invited  to  hoar  anothrr 
forum  broadcast  emanating  from  the  broadcasting  studios  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Building  In  Washington.  D  C,  pre- 
sented by  WOL  in  cooperation  with  WOR  The  facilities  of  the?e 
studios  have  t)een  extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Harold 
L.  Ickes.  In  the  interest  of  promoting  educational  radio  programs 
which  present  both  sides  of  national  problems,  temperately  dis- 
cussed by  leaders  of  various  schools  of  thought. 

Tonight's  American  Forum  of  the  Air  will  be  presented  In  two 
parts.  Under  the  direction  of  the  chairman.  Theodore  Granlk. 
pioneer  In  educational  radio  discussion  and  newspaper  columnist, 
you  will  first  hear  the  formal  presentation  of  opinion,  followed  by 
an  extemporaneous  panel  discussion.  And  now  your  chairman, 
Theodore  Granlk. 

Chairman  Ga^Nnc    Thank  you.  Mr    McCcrmlck 

As  the  war  of  nerves  throughout  the  world  continues,  amid  the 
march  of  soldiers  and  the  clang  of  steel,  anxious  Americans  con- 
tinue to  watch  developments  with  a  mingling  of  fear  and  appre- 
heiislon  and  hope.  What,  they  ask,  should  be  America's  position 
in  this  drama  at  world  events? 

One  need  but  read  this  morning's  press  to  obtain  a  cro.ss  section 
of  the  haunting  picture  of  horror  that  Is  modern  war — armies 
equipped  with  the  latest  means  of  destruction,  being  tuileashed 
to  make  a  shambles  of  great  civilized  areas. 

Headlines  today  report  a  British  raid  on  the  Altmark.  with  a 
German  retort  declaring  unrestricted  submarine  war  on  ail  Allied 
shipping  and  on  all  neutral  ships  In  Allied  convoys  or  blockade 
control  harbors.  And  we  pause  to  wonder  how  this  will  affect 
American  vessels. 

We  read  also  of  little  Finland's  heroic  struggle,  and  of  her  com- 
mander's appeal  to  his  forces  to  hold  flxm  to  their  new  defenses. 
And  while  our  sympathies  are  with  this  brave  country,  many  urge 
caution  lest  we  become  Involved  In  foreign  entanglements. 

What  then  Is  our  position  In  this  world  of  unrest '^  Tlie  week's 
developments  made  it  clear  that  one  of  the  great  diplomatic  dramas 
of  United  States  history  was  beginning.  The  dispatch  to  Europe  of 
President  Roosevelt's  trusted  diplomat.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Sumner  W^elles.  brought  on  a  thousand  rumors.  The  reason  was 
announced:  "This  visit  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  present  conditions  In 
Europe.  Mr  Welles  wUl.  of  cotirse.  be  authorlz?d  to  make  no  pro- 
posals or  commitments"  Later,  Secretary  Hull  stated  that  becau.se 
of  the  war,  and  Its  effect  on  neutrals,  the  United  States  had  begun 
informal  diplomatic  conversations  with  neutral  governments. 

He  made  it  clear  that  these  conversations  involved  no  world  plan 
for  peace.  But  they  were  preliminary  inquiries  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  internaticnal  economic  system  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  arms.  Their  chief  aim  was  to  provide' economic 
stability  after  the  war 

And  while  these  European  moves  have  been  taking  place  attention 
again  has  been  focu.sed  on  United  States-Japanese  relations  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  expre<-sed 
varying  views  on  the  question  of  imposing  embargoes  on  exports 
to  Japan  ^ 

The  committee  is  expected  to  discuss  shortly  two  pending  em- 
bargo proposals— one  by  Senator  Key  PrrrMAN,  of  Nevada,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  the  second  by  Senator  Lrwis  B 
ScHwiLLENBACH.  of  the  State  of  Washlnpton  Qualified  approvai 
of  some  form  of  embargo  has  come  from  several  Senators.     Others 
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has  changed  this  little  talk  of  mine,  which  I  had  Intended  to  be 
a  dlscu.ssion  of  my  own  resolution,  looking  to  the  putting  into 
effert  of  our  neutralitv  law   in  the  far  eastern   war.  into  a  general 


her  munitions.  We  furnish  90  percent  cf  the  copper  for  her  muni- 
tions. We  furnish  99  percent  of  her  other  metals  for  alloys  for 
munitions  preparations       She  must  have  metal-working  machinery — 
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are  opposed,  stating  that  It  would  be  an  imneutral  action  that 
might  Invite  reprisals  while  still  others  state  that  future  develop- 
ments would  determine  the.r  final  decision 

As  these  and  other  International  problems  affecting  United 
Btatci-  foreign  policy  continue  to  occupy  the  spotlight  of  attention. 
we  prei«ni  a  discussion  tonight  on  the  present  situation  of  our 
foreign  relations 

We  are  privileged  to  present  the  views  of  four  distinguished 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate:  Senators  Ket  PrrrMAN  and 
SCHWELLTjfB.^cH.  ol  whom  I  Just  spokc.  and  Senators  GcT  M. 
GiLu.1'11..  of  Iowa,  and  Ai.rxANDER  Wh-et.  of  Wisooi\sln. 

The  first  part  of  tonight  s  program  wUl  be  devoted  to  short 
presentations  by  each  of  our  .speakers.  Immediately  following 
they  will  eneage  in  an  Informal  panel  discussion. 

We  Invite  yciur  letters  and  comments  on  lonlphfs  presentation. 

And   now   for   our  cpen.ng   speaker.   Senator   Pittman 

ADDRESS    BY    SEN.^TOR    KEY    PITTMAN 

The  European  war  so  far  has  been  chiefly  a  war  In  the  air  and 
upon  tlie  sea.>;  Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  bending 
their  efforts  to  reducing  Germany's  morale  and  power  through  a 
blockade  of  both  her  expoits  and  imports  To  the  destruction  by 
the  submarine  has  been  added  destruction  of  merchant  vessels 
find  even  warships  from  the  air.  To  the  horrors  of  this  destruc- 
tion have  been  added  floating  mines  strewn  along  the  coasts  and 
throughout  all  shallow  waters.  Over  500  ships  have  been  sunk 
and  many  lives  have  accompanied  these  sinkings.  And  yet  not  a 
single  American  vessel  has  been  sunk  and  not  a  single  American 
life  has  been  lost  during  tills  vast  destruction. 

Eien  the  mcst  optimistic  as  to  the  efficaciousness  of  our  neutral- 
ity law  could  not  imagine  the  remarkable  situation  that  exists 
today  with  regard  to  our  sliipping  and  oiu  citizens  uaveling  on  the 
high    seas 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  bitterness  exists  In  Germany  and 
In  Russia  against  the  United  SUtes.  and  yet  Germany  has  made 
no  violent  protests  against  our  Neutrality  Act.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  .'he  desired  to  receive  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  through  Russia  and  other  contiguous  neutral  countries  and 
was  deeply  disappointed  that  the  law  was  repealed  so  that  Great 
Britain  aiid  France  might  equally  obtain  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  through  purchases  in  the  United  Stales  And 
yet  Germany  was  larRely  comp>ensated  for  being  deprived  of  the 
special  privil-^ges  with  reqard  to  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments cf  war  through  the  prohibition  of  American  vessels  from 
carryinET  merchandise  to  her  enemies  and  the  extending  of  credit 
to  Great   Britain   and  France. 

Our  sh'ps  are  enlaced  in  commerce  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
except  with  the  belligerents  and  with  those  neutral  countries  In- 
cluded within  the  combat  area.  Our  shipping  is  Increasing  In  those 
areas  wh?re  our  vessels  are  permitted  to  engage  in  commerce. 

We  are  sulTering  some  losses  and  annoyances  through  the  arbi- 
trary action  of  Great  Britain  In  carrying  our  vessels  into  her  ports 
for  search  for  contraband.  Tills  is  one  of  those  Illegal  acts  that 
belligerents  engage  in  by  reason  of  Intense  fear  and  violent  desire 
to  take  ever>-  advantage  of  their  enemies.  Such  illegal  acts  invite 
retaliation  and  the  commission  of  otlier  illegal  acts  that  constantly 
bring  danger  to  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  abandon  the  Illegal  practice  of  taking  American  ves.sels 
Into  her  ports.  If  this  is  done,  then  there  will  be  no  excuse  for 
Germany  to  submarine  our  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 

It  is  natural  that  in  the  heat  of  intense  warfare  the  legal  rights  of 
neutrals  should  frequently  be  Imposed  upon.  We  went  to  war  in 
1917  by  re?.scn  of  the  unlimited  submarining  of  our  vessels  on  the 
high  seas.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  not  go  to  war  again  for  such 
cause.  And  yet  It  does  not  follow  because  we  are  unwilling  to  send 
cur  soldiers  abroad  to  fight  for  our  rights  that  we  will  do  nothing 
to  Induce  belligerent  countries  to  resj>ect  our  rights.  TTie  law  of 
retaliation  and  reprisal  has  existed  since  the  beeinnlng  of  time  and 
does  now  exist.  We  have  provided  for  retaliation  in  our  tariff  acts 
aaainst  governments  who  discriminate  against  our  commerce  and 
cur  citizens.  We  have  the  power  cf  retaliation  against  every  country 
In  the  world. 

We  are  complaining  against  Great  Britain  now  on  the  grounds 
that  she  Is  violating  our  rights  under  international  law.  We  are 
protesting  to  Japan  and  have  long  protested  against  her  violation  of 
the  rtehts  cf  our  citizens  In  China  under  the  Nine  Power  Treaty. 
We  have  the  right,  and  In  fact,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to 
make  such  protests  It  may  become  necessary  for  our  Government 
to  do  more  than  protest  If  our  grounds  of  protest  are  sound,  then 
retaliation  to  enforce  our  rights  would  be  both  legal  and  .sound 
Our  Government  should  not  be  deterred  In  protecting  the  rights  of 
its  citizens  by  fear  of  a  remote  chance  that  some  power  may  declare 
war  upon  us  No  sane  government  today  would  declare  war  on  the 
United  States.  There  Is  no  government  today  that  can  succes.sf ully 
bring  war  to  the  United  States  Any  declaration  cf  war  would 
Eimplv  submit  such  government  to  economic  destruction  and  seal 
lt5  fate  as  a  belligerent  We  are  In  as  happy  a  position  today  as  Is 
conceivable  while  war  rages  in  Europe  and  in  A?la.  We  may  have  to 
retaliate  but  we  know  that  there  Is  no  necessity  of  sending  a  single 
American  soldier  to  either  Europe  or  Asia. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Senator  Ptttman  You  are  lis- 
tening to  the  American  Forum"  of  the  Air  presenting  a  discussion  on 
the  present  situation  of  our  foreign  relations.  We  now  present 
Senator  Guy  M    Gilh-Iil,  of  Iowa. 

ADDRE.S.S    BY    SENATOR    GtTY    M.    Cn-LETTE 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  2  or  3  weeks  ago  I  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate  a  concurrent   resolution  piu-suant    to   section   A    (1)    of    the 


Neutrality  Act  recently  passed  It  was  des'gncd  as  the  preliminary 
step  to  the  Preeldent  s  Issumg  a  proclamation  finding  that  a  state 
of  war  existed  m  the  Far  East 

It  was  my  intention  tonight  In  the  time  allotted  to  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  reasons  which  impelled  me  to  cffer  that  proposal  in  Ueu 
of  the  suggestions  that  had  been  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leairues  here  tonight,  the  chairman  cf  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  Senator  Schwellenbach.  of  Washington. 

Yesterday  I  started  to  dictate  a  little  preface  to  the  remarks  I 
Intended  to  make  and  by  the  time  I  finished  the  preface,  my  time 
was  used  up.  and  I  haven't  the  speech  prepared  on  the  subject  tliat 
I  intended  to  discuss,  and  the  reasons.  I  hcjje.  will  appear  In  the 
further  remarks  that  I  will  make. 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  comprehensive  subject  than  that 
chosen  for  tonights  forum  discussion,  the  Present  State  of  Our 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  the  Impor- 
tance and  even  tenseness  of  our  foreign  relations  had  a  wider 
field  for  Interest  and  Inquiry  than  at  the  present.  There  have 
been,  of  course,  more  delicate  situations,  fraught  with  greater 
Immediate  menace  to  our  peace  and  security,  but  never  a  time 
when  in  so  many  quarters  of  the  globe  wars,  actual  or  threatened, 
with  th°lr  concomitant  economic,  financial,  and  political  pressures 
Involved  our  national  interests  so  closely  and  so  widely,  and  where 
the  picture  changed  dally  or  even  hourly  with  such  startling 
kalcidcsccpic  effect 

There  is  Europe  with  the  great  powers  of  Germany.  France,  and 
England  engaged  in  a  titanic  struggle,  the  outcome  of  which  will 
be  determined  largely  by  the  eccnomc  strangulation  cf  one  side  or 
the  other;  with  the  necessary  curtailment  cf  neutral  shipping  and 
trading;  with  the  precarious  pcsitlon  of  the  low  covntrles  of  Bel- 
gium ar.d  Holland:  and  the  dlfTicult  situation  of  Switzerland  at 
the  other  flank  of  the  so-called  western  front;  with  the  tight-rope 
neutrality  position  cf  Italy  and  Spain;  with  the  temporary  destruc- 
tion of  Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland:  with  tlic  pitiful  rltua- 
tion  of  Finland,  fighting  against  the  overwhelmingly  superior  re- 
sources of  the  Soviet  Union;  with  the  Damocles  sword  cf  war  and 
possible  destruction  hang:ng  by  so  slender  a  thread  over  Sweden 
and  the  other  Scandinavian  constitutional  monarchies;  with  the 
rapid  gathering  of  tremendous  war  forces  and  powers  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  around  the  oil  and  grain  resources  of  Rumania.  Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  the  smaller  states  of  that  region;  with  tlie  rapid  trans- 
portation to  this  danger  point  cf  the  soldiers  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand 

Crossing  the  boundary  we  see  Asia,  with  the  truce  between  Japan 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics  for  the  temporary  cassation  of 
their  hostilities  on  the  Ncrth  China  front,  but  with  such  dr»ep-seatcd 
antagonisms  of  political  and  economic  Interests  that  cannot  but 
Insure  the  truce  to  be.  Indeed  a  temporary  one  and  dictated  solely 
by  Immediate  necessity;  with  the  2' 2 -year  Inhumane  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Japan  to  annihilate  and  destroy  the  Republic  of  China;  with 
the  well-known  fact  that  Japan  is  insisting  now.  and  will  insist 
on  a  complete  new  ord?r  in  the  Far  East;  with  her  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  treaty  and  treaty  rights,  and  her  scores  cf  acts  cf  aggression 
against  the  cosignatories  of  her  treaty  engagements;  with  the  very 
real  Impending  threat  against  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the 
strategic  Malav  Straits:  with  the  conditions  existing  In  the  Caroline 
Islands'  mandates,  and  the  rapid  approaching  time  of  cur  engage- 
ment to  foster  Philippine  independence;  with  the  rapid  consolida- 
tion of  public  opinion  in  India  behind  Ghandl  and  his  tremendous 
organization. 

Leaving  Asia  and  pas.slng  to  Africa,  we  see  the  British  interests 
there  strongly  Involved  in  the  Empire's  wars,  and  the  continuing 
struggle  for  the  control  of  the  greater  reser^-clrs  of  resources  of 
both  manpower  and  material  In  north  and  north  central  Africa. 

Now.  turning  to  our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  we  .see  the 
continuous  threats  to  the  safety  and  solidarity  of  the  North  and 
South  American  republics,  with  the  rapidly  changing  conception  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Its  purpose;  with  the  ever-present  In- 
centive for  Asiatic  and  European  powers  to  secure  by  any  means 
possible  air  bases  within  striking  distance  of  our  vital  Panama 
Canal;  with  the  communistic  governmental  philosophy  making  real 
headway  In  some  of  our  Pan  American  nations;  and  coming  even 
nearer  home,  we  see  the  people  of  Canada  disturbed  against  their 
own  will  and  Judgment  as  to  their  passible  late  should  the  war 
tide  turn  against  their  mother  countrj-  of  England;  and  with  the 
largely  undeveloped  but  immense  strategic  value  of  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutians  always  a  goal  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  aggressor  nations 
expanding  under  the  powerful  impending  force  of  economic  necessity 

With  all  this  world  picture  which  I  have  tried  to  draw,  I  am  very 
frank  to  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  unwise,  unseemly,  and  possibly 
embarrassing  for  Members  of  the  United  Slates  Senate,  and  some 
of  us  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  discuss 
publicly  specific  situations  and  policies  that  are  before  our  State 
Department  now  for  Immediate  solution  and  action.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  there  Is  need  for  curtailment,  and  I  personally  would 
resent  any  attempt  at  curtailment,  of  the  full  American  right  of 
reasonable  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  its  governmental  agencies. 
with  the  full  right  of  expression  of  opinion;  nor  am  I  forgetting  the 
Immense  value  of  public  discus.slon  In  the  forum,  on  the  plat- 
form, over  the  radio,  and  In  editorial  and  press  columns  In  order 
that  we  might  have  the  concrete  conclusions  of  our  enlightened 
citizenry.  But  we  have  a  State  Department,  composed,  I  believe, 
cf  some  of  our  highest  and  best  men,  and  I  personally  am  convinced 
that  I  should  do  or  say  nothing  to  make  their  tremendous  problems 
mc  re  difficult  of  solution,  particularly  by  some  careless  or  thought- 
less remark  that  I  might  make.    This  strong  conviction  on  my  part 
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Ideologies,  wars,  when  It  Is  to  our  detriment  and  the  destruction  of 
our  heritage.  It  takes  the  position  that  if  we  are  anxious  to  aid 
a    righteous    cause    we    can    do    so    very    properly    within    our    own 


Government  officials  have  been  handling  this  Japanese-Chinese 
situation  very  well.  I  think  they  have  handled  It  with  dignity  and 
Judgment,  and  they  have  done   well   to  protect   the  rights  of  cur 
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hM  changed  this  little  talk  of  mine,  which  I  had  Intended  to  be 
a  discussion  of  my  own  resolution,  looking  to  the  putting  Into 
efTert  rf  our  neutrality  law  in  the  far  eastern  war.  into  a  general 
delineation  of  the  whole  world  picture  which  I  have  Just  now  tried 
to  draw. 

Chairman  OaANiK.  Thank  you.  Senator  GmrnT.  And  now.  as 
our  third  speaker  in  tonights  forum  on  the  Present  Situation  of  Our 
Foreign  Relations,  we  present  Senator  Lrwis  B  Schwelxxnbach,  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

ADDRESS   BT    SENATOR   LEWIS   B.    SCHWXLLENBACH 

What  the  world  most  needs  today  Is  simple,  common  honesty. 
The  best  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  honesty  of  nations  as  well 
aa  men  is  whether  they  keep  their  word.  Broken  promises,  broken 
pledges,  broken  treaties  have  contributed  more  to  the  present  world 
dii>a.>ter  than  has  any  other  single  factor.  These  breaches  of  faith 
hiive  not  tx^n  limited  to  any  single  nation  or  group  of  nations. 
I  do  not  deprecit?  the  importance  of  economic  needs  In  the  present 
Situation  However,  If  the  nations  of  the  world  had  kept  their 
word  during  the  last  quarter  century  many  of  these  economic  fac- 
tors wtuld  not  today  exist.  Had  Germany  and  Russia  believed 
that  England  and  France  would  keep  their  promises  to  the  smaller 
natioris.  they  wcuid  have  never  dared  to  plunge  the  world  into  its 
prf.«ent  conditicn 

What  are  Just  a  few  of  these  broken  promises?  England  and 
Prance  made  their  first  mistake  in  repudiating  their  financial 
promises  to  us.  By  that  act  they  made  certain  that  we  would  not 
again  rush  to  their  defense.  Hitler  knew  that  Hitler  relied  upon 
it.  France  made  Its  mistake  when  it  broke  its  pix)mlse  to  Germany 
to  disarm  alter  Germany  had  been  disarmed.  Hitler  used  that  to 
get  his  power  In  Germany  England  m-ade  I's  mistake  when  It 
brf'ke  Its  promise  to  China  when  Japan  took  Manchuria  England 
and  Prance  broke  their  promise  to  Ethiopia  Since  then  treaty 
bn-aking.  promise  breaking,  and  word  breaking  have  been  the  rule 
Instead  of  the  exception  International  morality  reached  the  lowest 
point  since  the  seventeenth  century.  The  present  war  Is  the  natural 
and  logical  consequence 

Our  people  want  peace  We  want  peace  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  the  entire  world  We  want  that  peace  to  last  We  hope  when 
the  present  war  ends  to  play  some  part  In  establishing  a  lasting 
peace  To  my  mind  that  hope  will  be  barren  unless  we  can  enter 
Into  such  a  peace  conference  with  a  record  clear  cf  the  taint  of 
treaty  breaking  on  our  own  part.  The  only  leadership  we  want  to 
give  the  world  Is  moral  leadership.  We  must  have  our  own  hands 
clean  if  we  try  It. 

Aie  our  hands  clean  today?  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  We, 
too.  are  violating  a  treaty  Just  as  sacred  and  Just  as  Important  as  any 
ever  written 

What  treaty  are  we  violating?  In  1921,  In  an  endeavor  to  reduce 
navul  expenditures  among  the  great  powers,  the  Washington  Con- 
ference was  called  Its  chief  purpose.  In  the  beginning,  was  the 
imntatlon  of  naval  armamenUs.  The  most  Important  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Conference,  however,  was  the  adoption  and  signing  of 
the  Nine-Power  Pact.  In  that  pact  we  Joined  with  seven  other 
nations  In  agreeing  to  respect  the  territorial  and  administrative 
Intetjrlty  of  China 

This  WHS  not  the  first  contact  cur  Nation  had  had  with  China. 
For  125  yeaib  we  have  l)een  sending  over  mis^onarles  to  open 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  churches.  In  1899  we  intervened  in 
Cliina  and  insisted  upon  the  open-door  policy  We  Insisted  that  our 
rlgnts  in  China  l>e  recognized  and  that  no  other  nation  could  create 
A  sphere  of  influence  there.  During  the  World  War  China  readily 
compiled  with  President  Wilsons  request  and  declared  war  upon 
the  Central  Powers  shortly  after  we  entered  the  world  conilict. 
When  that  war  ended,  however.  China  profited  not  at  all.  The  net 
result,  so  far  as  China  was  concerned,  was  that  her  old  rival  and 
enemy — Japan — was  given  all  of  the  German  rights  In  China.  In 
retaiiaiion  cf  Uuit.  and  with  disappcjintment  with  the  way  she  had 
been  treated  by  her  allies,  the  Chinese  people  commenced  their 
effective  boycott  against  Japanese  goods.  It  was  an  effective  boy- 
cott. Its  success  struck  vitally  at  the  economic  structure  of  Japan. 
It  muil  be  remembered  that  then  Japan  did  not  have  her  diversified 
fc reign  trade;  her  merchant  marine  had  not  been  built  to  the 
strength  it  now  occuplts  To  Japan.  Chinese  trade  was  cf  vital 
Imptrtance  By  the  time  of  the  Washington  conference  on  Armis- 
tice Day.  1921.  the  Chinese  boycott  had  reached  a  state  of  well-nigh 
perfection.  In  that  conference  we  asked  Japan  to  agree  to  a  naval 
protcram  which  meant  economy  for  us  and  also  lessened  the  danger 
to  us  in  the  Pacific.  In  consideration  of  Japan's  agreement  in  the 
naval  s;de  of  the  conference,  we  Induced  China  to  discontinue  the 
boycott.  In  payment  for  this  action  on  Chinas  part,  we  wrote  into 
article  1  of  the  Nine  Power  Pact  the  agreement  "to  respect  the 
sovereignty  the  independence,  and  the  territorial  and  adminisTa- 
tive  integrity  of  China  '  All  nine  of  the  nations  agreed  to  it. 
Cliina.  relyii.g  entirely  upon  her  trust  in  us.  surrendered  her  most 
effc-ctive  weapon.  China  Ijelleved  her  sovereignly  and  Independ- 
ence, administrative  and  territorial  integrity,  would  be  respected 
by  the  nations  of  the  world  Yet  today  China  suffers  and  her  te.rl- 
torial  integrity  is  being  destroyed.  We.  for  the  profits  involved,  are 
aiding,  abetting,  and  cooperating  in  that  destruction. 

We  today  are  Japan  s  most  important  ally  In  her  war  with  China. 
Were  It  not  for  the  assistance  of  the  United  States.  Japan's  China 
campaign  would  probably  have  collapi^d  many  months  ago.  Jai:an 
Is  a  nation  without  the  necessary  materials  of  war.  Japan  has  no 
o.l  with  which  to  operate  her  airplanes,  her  tanks,  her  trucks,  her 
automobiles,  or  even  her  battleships.  We  furnish  65  percent  of 
that  which  she  secures  from  the  outside  world  We  furnish  90 
percent  of  the  scrap  iron  and  steel  with  which  she  manufactures 


her  munitions.  We  furnish  90  percent  of  the  copper  for  her  muni- 
tions. We  furnish  99  percent  of  her  other  metals  for  alloys  for 
munitions  preparations  She  must  have  metal-working  machinery — 
our  contribution  Is  67  percent  of  that.  We  furnish  64  percent  cf 
the  automobiles  and  parts  which  Japan  is  using  in  China, 

It  Is  true,  we  furnish  no  soldiers — we  do.  however,  furnish  the 
materials  for  the  munitions  which  those  soldiers  use.  We  furnish 
no  airplane  pilots,  but  we  furnish  the  gasoline  to  propel  the  air- 
planes. We  furnish  no  tank  or  truck  drivers,  but  we  furnish  the 
tanks  and  the  trucks,  the  gasoline  to  operate  them,  and  the  oil 
to  lubricate  them.  We  are  in  the  Japanese-Chinese  War  right  up 
to  our  necks  We  are  Jppans  No  1  partner.  China  is  being  dc- 
stroved.     We  are  making  the  profits 

But  don't  for  a  minute  think  that  we  are  not  taking  a  chance. 
You  mothers  and  fathers  whose  Ixjys  are  coming  into  military  age 
need  have  no  false  s!?nse  of  security  coming  fmm  the  belief  that  wa 
can  play  this  game  of  profit-sharing  permanently  without  risking 
the  lives  and  bodies  of  those  young  men  you  love.  Every  month, 
every  week,  every  day,  we  make  possible  the  prolonging  of  the  far 
eastern  war,  to  that  extent  do  we  enlarge  the  danger  of  ultimate 
world  conflict,  from  the  ravages  of  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to 
escap>e.  Everj-  dollar  of  prcflt  enjoyed  by  the  American  oil  pro- 
ducer, the  American  scrap  iron  and  stc^l  shipper,  the  .^merlcan  ma- 
chinery manufacturer,  may  ultimately  be  paid  for  by  the  life  of  an 
American  soldier,  the  family  of  whom  now  thinks  that  he  Is  safe. 

No  one  can  deny  that  In  this  matter  our  duty  l.s  clear  Every 
substantial  poll  of  public  opinion  shows  that  at  least  75  percent  of 
our  people  recognize  this  duty  That  duty  is  to  comply  with  our 
treaty  obligations  and  stop  our  citizens  from  further  violation  of 
the  Nine  Power  Pact.  Common  honesty,  common  sense,  and  cold- 
blooded logic  require  that  we  do  no  less 

Chairman  Gr.m«k  Thank  you.  Senator  ScirwrLLENBACH  An.-t 
now  as  the  concluding  speaker  in  the  first  half  of  tonight's  forum 
presentation  on  The  Present  Situation  of  Otir  Foreign  Relations, 
we  present  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin, 

ADDRESS   BT    SENATOR    ALEXANDER   WILET 

Mr.  Granik.  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate,  and  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  Interpret  the  subject.  The  Present  Situation  of  Our  Foreign 
Relations,  as  an  opportunity.  In  the  few  moments  that  I  have  at 
my  disposal,  to  interpret  or  define  what  our  foreign  relations  should 
be.  having  in  mind  our  national  background  and  particularly  the 
foreign-relations  policy  laid  down  by  the  founders  of  this  country. 

It  is  always  well  in  discussing  any  Issue  to  seek  to  tie  to  n  prin- 
ciple. Washington  and  Jefferson  laid  downi  such  a  principle  for  tho 
guidance  and  direction  of  America.  It  was  not  simply  for  their 
generation  but  also  for  our  generation,  Jefferson  might  havo 
phrased  It  this  way:  "Let  us  trade  with  Europe  and  consult  with 
Etu"ope,  but  never  get  mixed  up  politically  with  Europe"  He  said: 
"Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations — en- 
tangling alliances  with  none." 

Right  now  we  have  representatives  on  the  high  seas,  and  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  what  the  President  of  this  Republic  said  In  1933 
when  the  question  of  cooperat:on  with  the  League  came  up  He 
reaffirmed  Jefferson's  doctrine,  and  it  is  my  prayer  that  he  means 
what  he  said  He  said:  "We  are  giving  cooperation  to  the  League 
in  every  matter  which  Is  not  primarily  political." 

And  the  previous  President,  President  Hoover,  said  that  he  be- 
lieved In  selective  cooperation — that  is.  cooperation  In  nonpolitical 
fields  and  in  preserving  freedom  of  action  In  political  matters. 

The  situation  in  Europe  today  presents  a  direct  challenge  to  this 
policy.  Are  we  going  to  follow  it.'  In  sending  Sumner  Welles  to 
Europe  are  we  sending  him  as  a  political  observer  or  a  f>clitlcal 
meddler? 

If  it  is  as  a  mieddler  In  European  affairs,  we  are  playing  with  fire. 
Fortunately,  the  constitutional  provision  that  all  treaties  must  bo 
ratified  by  the  Senate  presents  a  pretty  strong  protective  measure. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  administration  will  not  find  itself  like  the 
ignorant  poker  player  who  sat  down  with  poker  sharks — deprived  of 
all  he  possessed 

If  there  is  anything  to  learn  from  Europe  in  relation  to  Europe's 
conduct  of  International  affairs  that  would  prove  beneficial  to  us. 
let  us  learn;  but  make  sure  that  we  are  not  furnishing  the  stakfs 
In  trying  to  teach  them  how  to  play  International  poker^  which  they 
have  been  mixed  up  in  for  centuries. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  unsympathetic,  that  we  would 
not.  if  called  upon,  render  "aid  and  assistance."  but  it  does  mean 
that  we  do  not  want  to  get  mixed  up  with  "entangling  alliances," 
which  would  cripple  our  American  values 

In  our  foreign  relations.  America  has  stood  for  international  law, 
for  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  for  International  morality. 

Right  here  is  probably  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  impress  upon 
my  listeners  the  distinction  between  official  or  governmental  action 
and  the  action  of  individuals  or  nationals  of  a  government  This 
Is  illustrated  very  clearly  by  the  international  rule  that  when  two 
governments  are  at  war  a  neutral  government  cannot  give  credit  or 
a  loan  to  a  belligerent  without  violating  international  law  But 
there  is  no  prohibition  In  international  law  against  the  nationals 
of  a  nation  that  Is  at  peace  making  donations  or  loaning  money  to 
a  belligerent.  In  s<init'  instances  there  may  be  a  domestic  prohibi- 
tion such  as  is  contained  in  our  neutrality  law. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  those  who  at  the  present  time  have 
the  leading  role  in  looking  after  our  International  affairs  will 
always  bear  in  mind  the  principle  that  I  have  mentioned  above 
and  which  Washington  so  cogently  phrased  m  his  farewell  address 
to  the   American   people. 

This  attitude  does  not  make  us  l.solaticnlsts.  It  does  make  us 
men  with  vision  who  do  not  want  to  mis  up  in  foreign  "deals," 
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was  that   we  would   respect   her  territorial   and   administrative  In- 
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and  he  only  got  the  preface  written  yesterday  afternoon      I  suggest 
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Ideologies,  wars,  when  It  Is  to  our  detriment  and  the  destruction  of 
our  herit£ige.     It  takes  the  position  that  If  we  are  anxious  to  aid 
a    righteous    cause    we    can    do    so    very    properly    within    our    own 
borders,    clearing    up    the    economic    maladjustments    which   exist 
here. 

Our  foreign  policy  In  the  Far  East  Is  a  little  bit  different  from 
that  which  we  have  been  discussing  In  relation  to  EXirope      It  Is 
different  because   we  have   a  Nine   Power  Treaty   with   eight   other 
nations,  which  relates  to  China.     Also  we  have  insular  possessions 
In   the  Pacific  and  have  an  interest  In  the  Philippines      Yet  the 
basic  rule  of  conduct  laid  down  by  our  fathe  s  still  can  prove  a 
guide  for  us  in  the  present  Chinese-Japanese  situation. 

How  are  we  going  to  handle  our  differences  with  Japan?     Are  we 
going  to  think  In  terms  of  retaliation,  economic,  or  otherwise   such 
as  has  been  discussed  here  this  evening  by  the  Senator  from  Wa-^h- 
Ington?     Does  retaliation  ever  get  you  anj'where?     We  can  be  firm 
and    yet    kind       We   can   take    a   position   for   principle    and    yet    be 
friendly.     And  more  than  anything  else,  we  can  manifest  an  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  It  never  pays  to  act  hurriedly  in  Inter- 
national affairs,  especially  when  other  nations  are  wounded     So  I 
say.  before  we  take  any  definite  action  in  relation  to  an  embargo  we 
Ehou'.d    think    the    problem    through.      At    best,    an    embargo    would 
be  a  measure  of  doubtful  as.'^istance  to  China,  and   it  would  arouse 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  Japan,     An  embargo  by  us  would  mean 
a  reprisal  by  Japan,     I  believe  that  much  the  same  result  can  be 
effected    by    legislation,    having    In    mind    simply    taking    care    of 
Americas  needs — legislation  that  will  keep,  here  in  American,  i-tuff — 
besic  materials — which  we  need      Legislation  would  then  be  based 
upon  America's  needs  and  not  a  challenge  to  Japan. 

I  hope  that  the  p/esent  situation  of  our  foreign  relations  means 
that  we  are  going  to  abstain  from  participation  in  foreign  quarrels; 
that  we  are  deu«rmlned  to  maintain  a  policy  of  nonintervention  in 
the   internal   affairs  of  other   nations;    that   we   will   restate   to  the 
world  that  wo  t)eUeve  in  International  morality.  International  law. 
the  sanctity   of   treaties,  and  arbitration  as  a  method  of  settling 
international  disputes. 

I  hope  also  that  no  one— especially  our  folks  who  have  a  tendency 
to  become  internationally  minded — will  claim  that  America's  self- 
interest    lies   in   forgetting   the  ancient  landmarks.     We   must  not 
permit  our  warm  American  sympathies  or  our  impetuous  dislikes  or 
any  hysterical  tendencies  to  unbalance  our  Judgment. 

Chairman    Granix.  Tliank   you.   Senator   Wiley.     This  concludes 
part  I  of  tonight's  presentation 

Announcer   McCormick    Immediately  following   station    Identifi- 
cation we  shall  continue  with  the  extemporaneous  discussion.    This 
is  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

•  •••••• 

Announcer  McCormick.  This  Is  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air, 
originating  in  the  broadcasting  studios  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Building  in  Washington.  D.  C,  and  presented  over  the 
Mutual  network  by  WOL  in  cooperation  with  WOR.  We  return 
ycu  to  the  chairman.  Mr   Granik. 

Chairman  Granik  And  now.  as  part  II  of  tonight's  American 
Forum  of  the  air  on  The  Present  Situation  of  Our  Foreign  Relations, 
we  again  present  our  speakers  in  an  informal  panel  discussion. 
They  are  Senator  Key  PrrrMAN.  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee:  .Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette,  of  Iowa.  Senator  Lewis  B. 
ScHWELLENBACH.  cf  Washington;  and  S?nator  Alexander  Wiley,  of 
Wisconsin.     Snator  Schwellenbach  will  open  the  discussion. 

Senator  Schwellenbach.  During  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Sena- 
tor Wiley  referred  to  the  trip  which  is  being  taken  now  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr,  Stimner  Welles.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit thus  question  to  both  Senator  Ptttman  and  Senator  Giliftte 
During  the  time  I  have  been  In  Washington  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Sumner  Welles  and  have  watched  him  work  I  th.nk. 
If  there  Is  one  man  In  this  country  who  can  listen  and  keep  his 
mouth  shut,  it  is  Sumner  Welles,  and  I  have  no  feeling  of  fear  of 
Sumner  Welles'  going  over  to  Europe  and  involving  us  in  any  Euro- 
pean difficulties,  because.  In  my  opinion,  there  could  be  no  better 
choice  in  the  United  Stales  of  a  man  who  would  go  over  and  get 
information  and  give  none  than  Sumner  Welles,  and  I  would  like 
either  Senator  Pittman  or  Senator  Gillette  to  di.scuss  their  idea 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  we  need  fear  as  the  result  of 
Mr   Welles'  trip. 

Senator  Gillette,  Senator  Schwellenbach.  speaking  for  myself, 
if  I  were  to  choose  among  my  acquaintances  throughout  the  United 
Stafs  Sumner  Welles  would  be  my  choice  as  an  emissary  for  the 
mission  on  which  he  Is  engaged.  I  think  It  is  scarcely  right  to  as- 
Eume  that  he  would,  or  could,  having  the  temperamental  character- 
istics that  he  has.  take  any  step,  make  any  statement,  make  any 
Visit,  make  any  commitment,  that  would  Involve  this  country  In 
difficulty.  For  one,  I  am  mightily  pleased  that  we  have  a  man  of 
his  caliber,  his  ability,  his  astuteness,  and  his  acumen  over  there 
as  an  observer  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  anything  that  he  may  dis- 
cover on  his  return. 

Senator  Wiley  Senator  Schweij-Otbach,  anything  that  I  said 
could  not  be  Interpreted.  I  hope,  as  any  reflection  on  Sumner 
Welles.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  personally  I  know  that  he 
is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  common  sense,  and  I  am  sure  squares 
with  the  description  Just  given  by  my  colleague.  S?nator  Gillette, 
My  thought,  however,  was  simply  this,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  express- 
ing the  hope  and  the  prayer  of  a  large  percentage  of  our  people, 
that  he  is  going  simply  as  an  observer,  that  there  is  no  thought 
that  we  are  going  to  try  to  su^g^st  or  interfere  or  meddle 

Now  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  Senator  Schwellen- 
bach    I  want  to  preface  it.  first,  by  saying  that  I  Uiink  our  own 


Government  officials  have  been  handling  this  Japanese-Chinese 
situation  very  well.  I  think  they  have  handled  It  with  dignity  and 
Judgment,  and  they  have  done  well  to  protect  the  rights  of  cur 
people  the  way  thev  have.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  thte  question. 
It  we  put  an  embargo  on.  what  is  their  interpretation  of  the  effect 
of  it  upon  the  situation  In  the  east? 

Senator  Schwellenbach  May  I  ask  first  If  you  mean  the  effect 
In  Japan  Itself  or  upon  the  war  between  Japan  and  China? 

Senator  Wiley,  Both  You  have  described  what  you  thought  the 
economic  effect  would  be,  but  what  effect  would  It  have  on  Japan 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  what  effect  on  China? 

Senator  Schwellenbach  Senator  Wiley,  during  the  course  of 
your  remarks  you  talked  about  tlie  necessity  for  care  and  the  desir- 
ability that  we  take  no  action  which  would  result  in  retaliation.  I 
am  In  thorough  accord  with  that  position,  and  I  cerUlnly  haven't 
acted  hastily  in  the  consideration  of  this  particular  subject.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  the  resolution  which  I  Introduced  last  sum- 
mer on  mv  desk  2  months  before  I  introduced  it.  I  talked  to 
everybody  whom  I  could  find  who  I  thought  knew  anything  about 
the  far  eastern  situation  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  substantial 
danger  Involved  In  taking  the  position  for  which  I  contend. 

You  suggest  that  we  ought  to  pass  a  law  which  would  keep  out 
of  Japan  certain  goods,  tliat  we  keep  them  in  this  country  That 
Is  precisely  what  I  propose  I  propose  It  on  the  ground  that  we 
have  a  treaty  respo"slbilltv  not  to  send  them  We  agreed  with  these 
other  nations  to  respect  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity 
of  China,  and  all  I  propo.se  is  that  we  stop  our  citizens  from  break- 
ing that  treatv.  and  I  don't  think  It  is  going  to  result  in  any  retalia- 
tion on  the  part  of  Japan.  At  the  same  time.  I  think  It  Is  going 
to  result  In  the  stopping  of  the  war  between  Japan  and  China  and 
a  settling  of  affairs  In  the  Far  East,  and  that  it  presenU  much  less 
danger  than  continuing  to  furnish  the  major  portion  of  Japan's 
war  supplies. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  realize.  Senator  Schwellenbach,  that  you  have 
expressed.  I  believe,  the  attitude  of  a  great  many  people  in  this 
country,  but  there  are  others  who  believe — and  I  say  this  so  every- 
one will  give  It  thought — that  if  we  should  put  an  embargo,  it  would 
amount  to  a  slap  In  the  face  to  a  friendly  nation,  and  Japan  then 
would  declare  war  on  China;  It  wouldn't  be  an  undeclared  war  such 
as  It  Is  now.  and  It  being  a  declared  war.  Japan  would  blockade 
Chinese  ports,  shut  out  all  Imports,  and  apF>ly  marshal  law  wherever 
Japanese  armies  are.  and  Japan  would  then  see  that  foreigners  were 
excluded  from  China,  would  see  that  all  foreign  setUements  were 
taken  over. 

Japan  would  do  to  China  what  we  did  to  the  South  when  we 
blockaded  It.     As  It  is  now.  we  haven't  that  blockade. 

To  me  such  a  situation  would  not  help  China:  it  would  not  be 
conducive  to  friendly  relations  between  our  country  and  Japan, 
and  it  would  be  putting  fuel  on  a  fire  that  we  want  to  put  out. 

Mr    Granik.  Senator   Pittman,  would   you   care   to  comment? 

Senator  Pittman  I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  make  any  difference 
whether  Japan  were  to  declare  war  or  not.  As  far  cs  China  is 
concerned,  all  exports  to  China,  except  by  way  of  Burma,  are 
blockaded  now.  without  the  responsibility  of  declaring  a  blockade. 
It  would  make  it  totally  immaterial  whether  they  declared  war 
or  did  not  declare  it.  as  far  as  China  is  concerned  However,  a 
nation  when  it  declares  war  assumes  certain  responsibilities  which 
Japan  does  not  want  to  assume. 

Belligerents  haven't  any  natural  rights  over  neutrals  In  war  any 
more  than  they  hr.ve  In  peace,  except  that  the  cus'oms  through 
years  have  recognized  that  they  are  In  a  harder  position  than  the 
neutrals,  and  therefore  we  give  them  certain  privileges  over  the 
neutrals. 

Japan  can't  search  our  fhlps  en  the  high  seas  today.  If  she 
declared  war  apalnst  China,  she  could,  and  we  would  have  to 
suffer  that  privilege  to  Japan  Japan  cant  blockade  a  port  of 
China  today  becausz  she  hasn't  given  notice  to  the  world  that  she 
Is  at  war  with  China.  Whether  ycu  uss  a  subterfuge  to  keep 
scrap  iron  from  going  to  Japan  or  not  is  totally  immaterial,  except 
that  I  don't  like  the  method  of  subterfuge. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Schwellenbach  that  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  honesty  in  the  world  today  among  governments 
is  essential  to  our  evolution.  I  don't  think  you  can  do  it  through 
fear.  I  don't  think  you  can  accomplish  it  by  ducking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protesting  against  the  wrong.  Much  as  I  fear  war. 
I  think  there  are  some  things  worse  than  war.  I  think  life  In  China 
today  is  worse  than  war.  I  think  life  In  Russia  today  is  worse 
than  war. 

Mr   Granik.  Senator  Gillette? 

Senator  Gillette.  Mr.  Granik.  I  think  that  99  percent  of  the 
American  people  feel  Just  as  Senator  Pittman  and  Senator  Schwel- 
lenbach have  clearly  expressed  themselves  tonight  in  the  abhorrence 
of  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed  as  partners  In  the  nefarious 
enterprise  in  which  Japan  is  engaged.  But  I  would  like  to  ask 
either  of  these  Senators  this  question:  Having  in  mind  that,  so  far 
as  the  record  is  concerned.  Japan  and  China  are  friendly  neutral 
nations,  so  far  as  we  view  the  matter  at  the  present  time,  do  either 
of  you  have  in  mind  any  historical  case  In  which  one  natlCn  has 
passed  legislation  of  a  distinctly  punitive  nature  against  a  friendly 
power? 

Senator  Schwellenbach.  I  will  answer  that.  Senator  Gillette,  In 
this  way.  I  am  not  willing  to  recognize  that  a  resolution  such  as  I 
projxised  could  properly  be  classified  as  distinctly  punitive.  All  I 
am  contending  for.  and  all  I  am  arguing  for.  Is  that  we  keep  our 
word  For  a  definite  consideration  which  I  described  in  the  opening 
remarks  I  made,  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with  China,  and  that 
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w«a  that  we  would  respect  her  territorial  and  administrative  In- 
tejrrlty  That  Is  being  destroyed  and  we  are  furnishing  the  mate- 
rials with  which  It  Is  being  destro>'ed.  and  all  I  am  proposing  Is 
that  we  pass  legislation  which  wcu!d  stop  our  cltliseixs  here  from 
participating  In  a  war  and  continuing  a  practice  which  results  In 
thp  Nation  Itself  breaking  an  agreement  which  was  solemnly  made 
with  China   and  I  don't  consider  It  punitive  as  against  Japan  at  all. 

I  haven  t  any  feeling  one  way  or  the  other  at  all  with  reference  to 
Chtna  or  Japan.  It  Is  simply  a  matter  that  we  made  a  promise,  and 
1  think  the  time  ha»  come  when  some  nation  In  the  world  has  to 
stand  up  and  say.  "We  at  least  are  willing  to  keep  our  agreements. " 
and  "We  at  least  are  willing  to  keep  our  word." 

Stnatcr  PiTTUikN  May  I  a&k  the  S<nator  from  Iowa  a  question? 
He  has  asked  me  one.  I  assume  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  knows 
from  general  information,  as  all  of  us  know,  that  the  S»K:retary  of 
Siatf  ha-s  been  for  many  months  protesting  to  Japan  agalust  dls- 
crlininalions  against  our  citizens  m  China;  Isn't  that  true? 

Senator  Gn.Lrm    Undoubtedly. 

Senator  PrrrMAN    Do  ycu  support  those  protesta? 

Senator  Gillettf    Unquestionably. 

Senator  PrrrMAN.  Then  isn't  the  logical  proposition  that  Lf  the 
protesta  are  not  obeyed  to  bring  some  pressure  to  bear.' 

Senator  GiLLrrrc    Without  a  doubt. 

Senator  Pittman.  That  Is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  Gillxttk.  Now.  I  will  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  a 
question  along  the  same  lines  I  think  there  could  be  no  dcubt 
that  you  and  I  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the  attitude  that 
the  S'ate  E>epartment  has  taken.  In  fact,  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact, 
and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  our  Secretary  of  State  ha*  main- 
tained u  uniform  series  of  protests  on  every  incident  that  has 
occurred  in  the  Far  East  to  maintain  our  position  and  demand  our 
rights. 

Now.  the  Senator  just  referred  briefly  a  moment  ago  to  the  fact 
that  a  nation  at  peace  a  nonbelligerent,  could  not  under  interna- 
tional law  impose  a  blockade,  and  yet  the  Senator  himself  Just 
previous  to  that  statod  that  the  blockade  of  China  was  so  efft-ctive 
that  there  It  would  have  no  effect  even  if  it  was  imposed  at  the 
same  time.  And  doesn't  the  Senator  know  that  every  Chinese  port, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  Hong  Kong,  is  blockaded 
et  the  present  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bv  Japanese  armies  ai:d 
Japanese  diversion  of  all  Imports  to  her  own  use' 

Senator  Pittman.  It  is  not  a  legal  blockade  under  belligerence, 
because  our  ships  go  and  land  there.  The  only  difference  Is  our 
ships  land  at  Honkc  Kong  and  they  take  the  stuff  away  after  It 
get*  into  Hong  Kong 

Senator  Gillette    It  la  a  blockade  In  effect. 

SenaUir  Pittman    It  Is  not  a  legal  blockade. 

Senator  Wilet.  It  is  a  subterfuge  blockade,  but  we  are  not  In 
favor  of  subterfuges. 

I  think  we  have  reached  the  crux  of  this  argument.  I  want  to 
ask  Senator  Pittman  now  what  he  thinks  America  should  do.  If 
we  protest  »t.  what  further  should  we  do? 

Senator  PrrrMAN  I  have  stated  in  this  little  brief  statement 
here  that  I  think  the  maintenance  of  treaty  rights  is  at>solutely 
essential  to  morality  m  the  world  and  the  prevention  of  chaos. 
If  you  haven't  got  treaty  rights,  then  you  have  nothing  except 
force,  which  la  going  on  In  the  world  today.  To  what  extent  you 
should  Jeopardize  your  own  people  In  a  fight  to  malnta.n  treaty 
rights  is  a  matter  that  will  always  be  submitted  to  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  our  citizens,  I  don't 
agree  that  every  step  Is  a  step  to  war.  I  don't  think  the  protest 
against  the  wrongs  of  the  Japanese  has  taken  us  to  war.  I  don't 
think  that  the  use  of  our  tariff  acts  which  we  have  against  Ger- 
many on  account  of  their  d.scrimlnations  has  brought  us  Into  war 
with  Germany.  I  think  there  are  certain  things  that  a  dignified, 
courageous  man  can  do  to  show  that  he  does  not  believe  in  dis- 
honesty. Just  how  far  that  can  go,  I  am  human,  you  are  human, 
I  don't  know  The  responsibility  of  a  legislator,  of  course  Is  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Individual,  and  I  recognize  that 
responsibJity. 

Senator  Wiuet.  Senator  Pittman.  I  believe  that  you  have  partially 
answered  my  question,  but  I  am  sure  our  listeners  still  would  like 
to  knew  what  in  your  mind  would  be  the  specific  step  that  America 
should  take  Here  we  have  a  number  of  protests  Here  we  have  a 
fjtuation  m  the  Far  East  where  Japan  is  fighting  for  empire,  fighting 
for  R  place  to  get  raw  material,  to  get  open  markets.  Now,  she  Is  an 
i.sland  empire  like  England.  I  suggested  in  a  talk  I  gave  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  back  on  January  23  certain  things  that 
1  thought  could  be  done  in  relation  to  this  matter  Personally.  I  feel 
that  America  around  the  table  could  use  more  force  than  by  the 
blind  force  of  the  "big-stick"  method.  I  still  think  that  Japan  has 
statesmen  who  wrlll  reason  and  think,  and  I  would  su'^gest  that. 

I  suggest  also  that  If  Japan  Is  In  need  of  these  basic  materials — 
and  we  are  told  that  America  needs  them — we  don't  have  to  violate 
what  Senator  Giu-etti:  has  suggested  might  be  a  violation,  the  rule 
that  obtains  with  friendly  nations.  We  could  simply  restrict  those 
shipments  becaus;*  of  our  own  personal  need.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  sentiment  In  America  that  even  if  Japan  violated 
the  Nine  Power  Treaty  rights  of  China  In  this  country,  that  that 
would  be  the  basis  for  putting  our  130.000.000  people  Into  war 

St^natcr  ScHW»:Li.ENa\CH  Senator  Gilletti:  started  out  In  his 
main  discussion  by  saying  that  he  bad  inteuded  to  write  a  speech 


and  he  only  got  the  preface  written  yesterday  afternoon  I  suggest 
we  give  him  half  a  minute  to  give  the  speech  he  Intended  to  write 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Senator  Gillxtte.  Senator  Schwelltnbach.  that  generosity  affects 
me  deeply  The  offer  of  a  half  minute  shows  the  conclusion  on  the 
Senator's  part,  having  heard  me  in  the  Senate  a  number  of  times, 
that  a  half  minute  will  cover  all  of  the  speech  that  I  have  to  deliver. 

In  return  for  that  kindness,  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator  Schwel- 
lxnbach  one  more  question.  Senator,  during  the  last  special  ses- 
sion, we  put  on  the  statute  books  the  so-called  Peace  Act  of  1939. 
generally  known  as  the  neutrality  law.  In  that  law  we  notified  the 
world  of  our  position  on  various  matters,  shipments,  and  trans- 
shipments, extension  of  credit,  and  so  on.  in  the  event  that  a 
state  of  war  exists.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  define  that  a  state  of  war  exists  In  the  Far 
East,  as  everjone  knows  that  It  does,  and  put  Into  effect  that  neu- 
trality law  which  we  have  served  on  the  world  as  notice  of  what 
our  attitude  will  be  when  belligerency  exists?  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  that  shouldn't  be  done? 

Senator  Schwellenbach.  Yes:  there  are  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place.  It  Isn't  necessary  under  the  neutrality  law  to  put  it  into 
effect  You  remember  that  there  are  two  provisions  under  which 
either  the  President  or  Congress  shall  declare  the  neutrality  law 
effective,  one  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  two  or  more  na- 
tions: and,  second,  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States 
is  affected  by  commerce  therewith  There  isn't  anything  to  Indi- 
cate that  our  peace  and  our  security  have  been  affected  by  the  war 
In  China.  As  Senator  Pittman  said,  our  ships  actually  go  in  there 
today,  and  they  unload,  and  with  one  exception  there  hasn't  been 
any  difficulty  so  far  as  the  shipping  part  of  it  Is  concerned.  The 
treatment  comes  after  the  cargoes  are  unloaded 

The  second  reason  is  that  it  certainly  would  be  of  no  benefit  to 
China,  and  probably  would  be  a  very  positive  benefit  to  Japan,  to 
make  the  neutrality  law  effective;  that  is,  Japan  has  the  money 
and  the  ships  with  which  to  come  and  get  the  things  they  want 
to  get  in  this  country,  as  they  could  do  under  the  cash-and-carry 
provisions  of  the  law.  It  would  simply  deprive  us  of  sending  that 
small  amount  of  assistance  we  now  send  to  China  and  would 
hurt  China  and  help  Japan. 

Senator  Gn-Lrrrr.  May  I  add  In  answer  to  the  very  able  presenta- 
tion of  the  Senator  that  that  situation  existed  undoubtedly  up 
until  recently,  but  the  situation  as  presented  so  forcefully  by 
Chairman  Pittman  Juet  a  moment  ago,  that  there  is  an  actual. 
effective  blockade  at  the  present  time,  is  proof  to  me  that  the 
Impact  of  the  imposition  of  the  neutrality  law  on  China  at  the 
present  time  would  not  be  as  disastrous  as  you  anticipate. 

Senator  Wiley.  Mr.  Granik,  I  would  like  Just  to  read  at  this  time 
a  statement  from  Washington's  Farewell  Address  which  was  taken 
out  of  the  Saturday  E\-enlng  Post  today.  He  said  as  follows:  "Ex- 
cessive partiality  for  one  foreign  ration,  and  excessive  dislike  for 
another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side,  and  serve  to  veil,  and  even  second,  the  arts  of  Infiuence  on  the 
other." 

Senator  Schwxllenbach.  Didn't  George  Washington  also  advo- 
cate the  keeping  of  agreements  and  the  respect  for  commitments 
and   obligations? 

Senator  Wiley.  He  did,  but  in  1798,  after  we  had  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  France,  he  also  stated  that  we  should  not  keep  that 
agreement  because  it  would  get  us  Into  war  You  remember  that, 
and  as  the  result  we  didn't  make  a  loan  to  France  from  1798  which 
we  should  have  done  ir.  accordance  with  our  agreement.  He  rec- 
ognized that  the  safe*-,  of  America  was  the  big  thing. 

Chairman  Granik,  'rhaiik  you.  gentlemen. 

You  have  been  llstenK-p  to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  pre- 
senting a  discussion  on  The  Present  Situation  of  Our  Foreign 
Relations 

Our  speakers  were  Senator  Key  PrrrMAN.  of  Nevada;  Senator 
Lewis  Schwellenbach.  of  Washington;  Senator  Guy  M,  Gillette. 
of  Iowa;  and  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin. 

And  now  for  a  final  word  from  Mr,  McCorm.ck 

Announcer  McCormick  Another  broadcast  in  this  season's  series 
of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  comes  to  a  close.  These  pro- 
grams emanate  from  the  studios  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Building  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  facilities  of  these  studios  have  been  extended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  in  the  interest  of  promot- 
ing educational  broadcasts  which  present  both  sides  of  national 
problems. 

In  the  Interest  of  education,  there  are  printed  and  distributed 
free   of   charge,   the  entire    proceedings    of    this    broadcast      When 
requesting  copies  by  mail,  kindly  enclose  5  cents  to  cover  postage 
and  mailing.     Address  your  requests  to  station  WOL    Washineton 
DC.  ^       ' 

This  program  was  arranged  and  directed  by  Theodore  Granik 
radio  and  newspaper  commentator,  who  presided  as  chairman  Next 
Sunday  at  this  same  time  Mutual  will  bring  you  another  forum 
which  you  are  Invited  to  attend.  Address  your  comments  to  Mr 
Granik.  in  care  of  radio  station  WOL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stephen  McCormick  speaking. 

This  is  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
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Senator  George  W.  Norris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  28.  1940 


SPEECH  OF  HON   JOHN  M.  CARMODY 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reccsd.  I  insert  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  John  M.  Carmody,  Administrator.  Federal 
Works  Agency,  before  the  Nebraska  State  Water  Conserva- 
tion Congress  at  Hastings,  Nebr.,  on  November  27,  1939,  in 
which  he  pays  a  just  tribute  to  Senator  George  W.  Norris. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Ever  sinre  the  Colonies  freed  themselves  from  monarchlal  con- 
trol, the  fur:d»mental  strupglc  has  been  to  determine  whether  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  should  represent  all  of  the 
pecple.  or  Just  property.  Nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  that  dis- 
tinction more  clearly  understood  than  right  here  In  the  heart  of 
the  Middle  West.  For  almost  a  hundred  years  legislative  and  social 
progress  has  had  Its  roots  In  the  Ut^eral  thinking  of  the  settlers 
of  these  broad  pla:ns. 

Men  will  come  and  men  will  go,  but  history  will  record  that  no 
man  has  stood  more  steadfastly  for  these  Ideals  than  your  own 
Senator  George  W  Norris  He  has  been  above  party:  he  has  been 
above  everv  influence  that  in  any  way  would  detract  from  bringing 
to  the  pecple  those  btnicflts  of  government  to  which  they  themselves 
are  so  clearly  entitled.  He  ha.<?  been  a  Senator  in  the  finest  .sen.se, 
because  not  only  has  he  served  his  own  State,  but  he  has  included 
in  his  thinking  the  people  of  the  whole  country  It  is  Incon- 
ceivable that  any  type  of  government  but  a  democracy  could  have 
achieved  the  distinction  of  having  such  a  man  as  George  W.  Norris 
among  its  leaders  for  40  years. 

A  leader  in  a  demociat:c  country  does  not  and  cannot  stand 
alcne.  The  fact  that  Nebraskans  iiave  chosen  for  so  long  a  period 
tn  be  represented  in  the  highest  councils  of  the  country  by  such 
a  progressive  man  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  Senator  Norris  but  is  a 
token  of  the  intelligence  and  foresight  of  the  people  of  Nebraska 
themselves  I  am  sure  that  Senator  Norris  would  be  the  first  to 
'  agree  that  his  achievement  is  not  only  of  his  own  making;  it  Is 
based  on  the  integrity  and  liberalism  of  his  supporters  here  in  this 
State.  The  light  which  he  sheds  for  the  Nation  through  his  work 
In  the  Senate  is  more  than  his  own;  he  is  the  lens  which  magnifies 
the  collective  idealism  of  his  constituents  in  this  State.  In  the 
democratic  form  of  government,  political  leaders  give  the  people 
their  onlv  means  of  getting  a  proper  reflection  of  their  spirit  into 
the  councils  of  the  land  Even  such  a  fine  constituency  as  you 
have  here  in  Nebraska  s?!dom  finds  a  beacon  so  luminous  as  Sena- 
tor Norris:  but  you  have  certainly  proved  to  the  people  of  the 
country  that  once  such  a  man  Is  discovered,  his  hand  will  be 
upheld  and  his  prophecy  accepted,  even  In  his  own  State, 

Truly  Senator  Norhis  may  be  called  one  of  America's  greatest 
prophets  of  liberalism:  for  the  test  of  any  prophet  Is  the  extent 
to  which  the  ideas  he  pioneers  become  accepted  generally.  It  is 
rare  Indeed  that  a  prophet  is  also  a  man  of  action  who  can  lead 
the  fight  for  his  Ideas;  but  In  Senator  Norris  we  have  that  combi- 
nation. 

It  Is  hard  for  us  to  reall7e  that  just  10  years  ago  the  fight  which 
Senator  Norris  was  leading  to  make  available  to  the  people  of  the 
country  the  maeniflcent  resources  of  the  Tennea^ee  Valley  was  for 
the  second  time  being  thwarted  by  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  hard  for  us  now  to  imagine  the  difficulties  under  which  that 
fight  had  to  be  made  before  Senator  Noaais  had  the  cpportunity  tc 
work  with  a  President  who  shares  his  liberalism  and  his  ideals. 

While  the  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  more  familiar  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  Senator  Korris  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  you  who  have  been 
participants  In  the  battle  here  in  Nebraska  know  that  nearest  to 
his  heart  has  been  the  best  development  and  u.se  of  the  waters  of 
this  State  for  the  people  of  this  State.  As  a  dramatic  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  program  for  which  Senator  Norris  has  b<^en  fighting, 
the  droughts  of  the  la-st  few  years  have  come  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  Irrigation  projects  were  under  construction.  This  fall  there 
are  few  of  your  citizens  who  have  not  been  convinced,  either  by 
Senator  Norris  or  by  Nature,  of  the  necessity  for  the  proper  con- 
servation and  use  of  your  waters.  Let  us  not  forget  that  his  was 
the  foresight. 

You  remimber  the  slow  disillusionment  of  the  ardent  pioneer 
who  followed  the  railroad  ard  settled  on  your  treat  plains  The 
spirit  that  was  bold  against  the  Indian,  persevering  in  the  erection 
of  sod  houses,  gradually  broke  In  the  fight  for  water.     The  research 


of  your  scientists  at  your  great  universrty  told  you  that  crops  should 
be  diversified:  but  you  learned  through  sad  expjerlence  that  there 
was  not  enough  water  for  that  necessary  diversification.  Com  and 
wheat,  wheat  and  corn  were  planted  year  in  and  year  out,  but  little 
or  no  alfalfa.  And  always,  to  use  Senator  Norris'  expression,  you 
were  "on  the  ragged  edge,  waiting  for  rain  " 

In  1914,  under  President  Wilson's  administration.  Senator  Norris 
secured  a  congressional  appropriation  of  f  10.000  for  a  study  of  the 
water  resources  In  Nebraska.  The  people  of  Nebraska  themselves 
raised  money  to  help  in  this  study.  You  probably  remember  that 
the  first  report  was  discouraging;  "but  Senator  Norris  was  unflag- 
ging In  his  drive.  In  1922  he  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  a  reinvestigation.  By 
the  time  it  got  through  the  House  of  Representatives  and  became 
a  law.  however.  It  merely  authorized  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
make  an  additional  investigation  if  money  was  provided  from 
other  sources.  Once  more  the  people  of  Nebraska  raised  from  their 
own  funds  the  necessary  money  for  the  report. 

In  June  1924  Senator  Norris  Introduced  a  resolution  and  got  it 
passed  through  the  Senate,  appropriating  $300  for  expenses  of  a 
visit  to  Nebraska  of  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
of  the  Senate.  After  the  visit,  hearings  were  held  on  Senator 
Norris'  bill  providing  for  Irrigation  In  Nebraska.  Many  of  you  here 
probably  remember  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McConaughy  and  Mr. 
George  P.  Kingsley  .is  well  as  that  of  Senator  Norris.  back  In  1925. 
Senator  Norris'  bill  proposed  to  have  the  Treasury-  lend  some 
forty  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  building  reservoirs  and 
canals  necessary  for  this  irrigaflon.  His  bill  was  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate,  but  the  coopi-ration  which  he  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  insufficient  to  get  the  bill  passed  there.  Ne- 
braskans  probably  know  this  story  better  than  I  do. 

Tlie  plan  at  that  time,  as  many  of  you  know,  was  to  build  the 
Plum  Creek  reservoirs  and  irrigate  from  them  as  well  as  directly 
from  the  river  at  flood  stages.  The  hitch  came  when  it  was  found 
that  the  reservoirs  would  produce  power;  and  here  the  liberalism 
of  Senator  Norris  was  once  more  put  to  the  test.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  he  could  have  got  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
House  if  he  had  been  willing  to  do  away  with  the  power  aspects 
of  the  project,  or  to  turn  over  the  power  practically  free  to  the 
private  power  companies  In  other  words,  if  he  had  t)een  willing 
to  deprive  the  people  of  Nebraska  of  the  power  which  the  water 
generated,  the  Electric  Trust,  as  he  called  it  in  those  days,  would 
have  allowed  the  people  the  privilege  of  Irrigating  their  own  farms; 
but  Senator  Norris  would  not  make  such  a  compromise  at  the 
people's  expense. 

As  the  fight  developed,  the  opposition  of  the  private  power  com- 
panies became  more  and  more  an  obstacle,  rearing  its  head  In 
many  different  forms  Even  local  railroads,  which  stood  to  benefit 
by  the  prospering  agriculture  the  project  would  develop,  were  forced 
to  reflect  the  opposition  of  the  eastern  money  interests  that  con- 
trolled them  and  the  power  companies,  too. 

When  it  was  proposed  In  Congress  to  appropriate  $10,000,000 
for  levees  to  check  the  Mississippi  River,  Senator  Norris  pioneered 
In  a  projxjsal  that  the  Federal  Government  pay  half  the  cost  of 
dams  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  which  would  hold  back 
the  fioods. 

From  President  Hoover  on  down,  however,  the  Government  en- 
gineers were  still  wedded  to  the  levee  system  and  refused  to  be 
guided  by  that  foresight  of  his  that  Is  now  the  accepted  way  of 
handling  our  great  river  systems — by  combining  the  use  of  tributary 
storage  dams  with  levees.  His  experience  with  Republican  Presi- 
dents during  the  twenties  led  him  finally  to  write:  "Before  we  can 
get  things  of  this  kind  enacted  into  law,  we  have  got  to  have  an 
administration — I  mean  a  President — who  has  some  sympathy  with 
such  things  With  a  President  who  believes  In  big  business,  who 
does  not  want  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  big  business, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  this  project  started," 

So  it  was  not  until  President  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  was  elected 
that  this  great  irrigation  project  could  go  forward.  And  it  was  not 
too  soon.  Crop  failures  were  becoming  more  frequent,  landowners 
were  becoming  fewer,  and  It  was  more  and  more  difficult  to  hold 
young  people  on  the  farm.  In  1933  your  State  legislature  passed 
senate  file  310.  allowing  for  the  creation  of  irrigation  and  power 
districts.  Many  districts  were  created,  and  most  of  them  applied 
immediately  to  Wa.-^hington  for  financial  assistance. 

As  you  will  probably  remember.  Senator  Norris  urged  from  the 
beginning  that  the  applications  from  the  two  chief  districts  taking 
water  from  the  Platte  River  be  considered  together.  In  the  rush 
of  the  early  davs,  this  did  not  seem  feasible;  but  I  think  there  are 
few  now  who  do  not  realize  that  Senator  Norris'  suggestions  were 
wise,  and  if  they  had  been  followed  would  have  led  to  a  more  eco- 
ncmicnl  solution.  As  it  was.  the  projects  which  were  net  opposed 
by  the  power  companies  were  the  first  to  get  allotments,  and  it  was 
only  after  many  trips  and  much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  Tricounty  that  their  allotment  was  finally  made  in  1935. 
With  the  approval  of  Tricountys  application,  and  the  growing 
realization,  both  here  and  in  Washington,  that  the  several  districts 
should  be  treated  as  aspects  of  the  same  problem  of  water  con- 
servation, steps  were  taken  for  a  cooperative  and  unified  solution. 
Immediately  the  power  companies  went  to  the  courts  and  at- 
tempted to  enjoin  such  a  solution.  You  are  familiar  with  the  long, 
hard  fight,   the  delays  and  costs  resulting  from  the   court   fight; 
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but    In    the    end    the    peoples   right    to    borrow    money    from    the 
Government   and   to   build   for  thfir  own   protection  was  upheld. 

Tnen  came  the  flKht  on  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Platte 
River  and  the  resulting  decision  In  your  State  supreme  court  that 
certain  parts  of  tlie  Trlcounly  project  could  not  be  served  with 
ualtT  from  the  Platte 

Although  the  Sutherland  district  went  to  New  York  and  em- 
ployed what  it  thought,  and  what  P  W.  A.  thought  at  the  time, 
was  one  cf  the  be.st  engineering  flrma  in  the  country,  costly 
engineering  mistakes  were  made  and  time  was  lest.  But  now.  to 
a  large  extent,  those  mistakes  have  been  corrected  and  the  Suther- 
land project  Is  ready  for  operation.  The  Lcup.  Middle  Loup,  and 
North  Loup  districts  are  now  in  operation.  The  fanners  In  the 
valleys  of  the  Middle  Loup  and  North  Lcup  already  this  year  have 
received  benefits  from  their  projects  The  people  here  In  Hast- 
in-js  are  already  rrcetving  hydropower.  It  Is  coming  now  from 
the  Loup  district,  but  with  the  completion  of  the  Kingsley  Dam 
will  co.r.e  from  Triccunty 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  recall  to  you  the  long  struggle  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  for  these  projects  so  that  you  may  net  forget 
them  In  the  Joys  of  the  harvest.  The  fight  has  been  hard,  the 
victory  great;  but  the  flkjht  still  goes  on.  If  the  trustees  of  these 
projects  were  to  consider  them  merely  as  private  businesses,  then 
half  the  victory  Is  lost  Of  course,  the  first  objective  was  water; 
but  Just  as  Senator  Norius  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  incidental 
power  which  belonged  to  the  people,  so  now  the  trustees  should  be 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  Incidental  benefits  which  naturally 
come  from  such  large  public  undertakings. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  consider  these  project*  a.s  providers  of  water 
or  even  as  providers  of  power  They  should  be  considered  as  a 
basis  for  a  better  life  for  the  people  of  Nebraska.  They  should 
be  a  means  whereby  you  extend  progressive  and  humane  principles. 
Not  only  should  they  provide  for  the  conservation  of  water  to  add 
to  the  farmers'  wealth,  but  the  power  they  produce  should  be  made 
available  to  the  maximum  number  of  people  in  your  State.  It 
should  l>e  made  available  to  them  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  It  should  be  their  insurance  against  private  monopoly  and 
private  greed.  Moreover,  the  Nebraska  projects  sho'jld  set  a  stand- 
ard of  public  administration  that  will  Itself  be  a  yardstick  for 
admlnlftratn-e  policy,  efficient  public  operation,  proper  relations 
with  employees,  and  recognition  of  their  right  to  bargain  collectively 
and  to  deal  with  management. 

It  is  Important  for  all  of  us  to  bear  In  mind  that  if  these  projects 
are  to  be  called  successful,  and  open  the  way  for  other  such  projects 
here  and  elsewhere,  they  must  pay  back  the  loan  which  they  have 
secured  from  the  Public  Works  Actmlnlstration.  It  Is  to  ever^'one's 
advantage  that  these  projects  be  so  managed  as  to  pay  back  every 
cent  they  have  borrowed. 

If  you  are  to  go  on  now  In  the  spirit  of  Senator  Norms,  the  leader 
who  made  these  projects  possible,  you  must  show  a  true  responsive- 
ness to  the  people,  to  the  irrigator,  to  the  power  consumer,  to  labor, 
and  to  all  the  many  Interests  that  have  a  stake,  or  shoiild  have  a 
stake.  In  your  development,  so  that  It  will  serve  all  Its  purposes 
well  My  suggestion  is  that  you  cannot  be  proRresslve.  you  cannot 
be  liberal  In  water  conservation  unless  you  are  liberal  and  progres- 
sive in  your  power  policy  and  In  your  labor  policy,  and  In  all  the 
relationships  with  the  people  in  Nebraska  In  the  conduct  of  your 
enterprise  In  this  you  have  only  to  follow  the  lead  of  Senator 
George  Noiaiw  You  have  only  to  look  at  his  record  to  find  that  he 
la  not  merely  a  power  liberal  nor  labor  liberal  nor  conservation  lib- 
eral nor  relief  liberal  Geokce  Norxis  believes  In  the  continued 
progressive  extension  of  democratic  principles — that  Is.  In  the  con- 
tinued effort  to  make  this  country  a  better  place  for  all  of  us. 


Railroaders  Will  Lose  Jobs 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  railroad  men  are  to 
lose  their  jobs  If  the  projected  St.  Lawrence  waterway  treaty 
with  Canada  Is  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

This  project,  if  ever  completed,  will  transfer  from  the 
American  owned  and  operated  railroads  millions  of  tons  of 
cargo  to  foreign-owned  ships.  Now  this  cargo  is  handled 
from  our  great  Inland  LAke  ports  to  sea  ports  by  our  own 
railroads.  At  present  this  business  requires  thousands  of  rail- 
road employi'e*.  yet  It  Is  proposed  that  under  this  treaty 
foreign-owned  ships,  flying  foreign  flags  and  manned  by 
foreign  crews,  will  supplant  our  own  American  citizens  now 
enganed  In  the  ^reat  railroad  industry. 

Ih''  many  tlioasand.s  of  railroad  employees  in  my  district. 
the  home  of  the  largest  railroad  thops  in  the  world,  speak  to 


you  today  through  the  medium  of  the  accompanying  resolu- 
tion. In  which  they  unalterably  oppose  the  approval  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  project. 

Brotherhood  or  Raujioao  Shop  Cr-ifts  of  America. 

Altoona   Works   Local  No.  42. 

Altoona.  Pa  .  February  27.  1940. 

De*r  Sir:  The  members  of  the  Altoona  Works  Local  No  42  of  Ih'? 
Brothcrhccd  of  Railroad  Shop  Crafts  of  America  are  opposed  to  any 
subsidized  projects,  where  the  taxpayers  furnish  the  money  f  ■'r 
seme  private  concern  to  reap  a  harvest.  Therefore  we  are  opposed 
to  the  bill  which  was  introduced  In  the  House  and  Senate  revlvin,j 
the  St    Lawrence  w;iterway  project 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  recent  revival  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project:  and 

Whereas  a  more  Inappropriate  time  could  not  have  been  chosen 
for  renewing  the  proposal,  which  the  United  States  Senate  has 
already  turned  down.  In  view  of  another  staggering  Budget  that 
has  been  Just  presented  to  Congress;   and 

Whereas  the  Brooking  Institution,  after  an  impartial  and  scientific 
examination  of  the  scheme  in  all  Us  bearings,  could  find  no  pos- 
sible benefits  to  this  country  from  an  outlay  that  might  exceed  half 
a  billion  dollars:  and 

Whereas,  under  the  guise  of  a  public-works  project  designed  to 
prime  the  pump  of  business,  it  is  extravagant  in  conception  and 
foredoomed  to  constitute  an  annual  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
this  country  and  would  result  in  the  placing  of  an  additional  bur- 
den of  taxes  on  the  taxpayers:  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  this  project  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
two  ba.<=lc  American  Industries,  bituminous  coal.  In  which  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  so  much  interested,  and  the  railroads,  which  transport  It; 
and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  railroads  would  entail  per- 
manent unemployment  to  thousands  of  railroad  workers  and,  con- 
sequently, to  thousands  of  coa!  miners  and  other  workers  in  this 
district  who  are  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania:  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  these  areas  affected  would  be  taxed  to 
support  a  new  competitor:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.    That    the    Brotnerhood    of    Railroad    Shop    Crafts    of 
America  Local  No.  42.  Altoona,  Pa.,  go  on  record  condemning  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  project. 
Very  truly  youre, 

a.  H.  Akeks.  General  Secretary. 


Bituminous  Coal  Act,  1937 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY    ARNOLD   GERSTELL 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Arnold  Gerstell,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr,  Ger- 
stell  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Iniquities  of  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Act.  In  the  following  article  he  forcefully  dis- 
closed one  abuse  practiced  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  which  the  Congress 
should  be  aware.  Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  dangers 
of  bureaucracy  and  of  government  by  edict  instead  of  by  law: 

TARIFF  AS  TOU  CO 

(By  Arnold  Gerstell) 

As  everyone  knows,  the  power  to  Impose  a  tariff  Is.  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  power  to  tax.  to  inflict  penalty,  to  levy  tribute,  or 
to  confer  favor  capriciously. 

Wittingly  or  otherwise.  Congress,  in  passing  the  Guffey  Act  of 
1937,  granted  a  Urlff  prerogative  to  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion. Then,  In  1939.  when  the  President  scrapped  the  Coal  Ccm- 
mlssion  under  the  aegis  of  the  Reorganization  Act,  he  passed  this 
power  singly  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Ickes  The  latter  lost  no  time 
in  setting  up  in  his  Department  of  the  Interior  a  Coal  Division 
through  which  to  put  into  execution  the  authority  ihtu  fcrtultously 
received  second-handedly  from  Congre«is. 

Now  he  Is  about  t<>  exercise  the  tariff  power  he  found  capsuled  in 
the  act  He  hopes  to  begin  in  April,  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
he  may  be  delayed  by  the  courts,  but  lackinj^  downright  mutiny 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  is  most  probable  that  Congress  alona 
can  stop  him 

But  howi-ver  that  may  bo.  the  thing  which  Is  at  th»»  moment  be- 
ginning to  kick  up  a  pubiic  intcrett  is  exactly  how  aiid  where  Ur. 
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Ickes  ccHnes  by  a  tariff  power  under  a  mandate  to  regvilate  the  coal 
industry.    The  query  is.  Just  where  does  the  rabbit  set? 

First.  It  m.ust  be  tome  in  mind  that  the  real  price  paid  for  coal 
by  the  consumer  is  made  up  of  two  parts:  (1)  The  f  o.  b.  mine 
price,  plus  (2i  it."»  cost  of  transportation  from  pit  mouth  to  point 
of  consumption — the  freight  rate 

Every  user  of  coal,  except  possibly  those  who  employ  It  only  for 
calefactlon.  knows  a  freight  rate  when  he  sees  one  It  Is  some- 
thing he  has  to  pay  willy-nilly.  Except  in  the  case  of  water- 
borne  coal  or  coal  trucked.  It  is  nothing  over  which  he  can  either 
bargain  or  dicker.  He  has  to  pay  the  rate  per  ton  specified  in  the 
bill  of  lad.ng.  Anv  railroad  that  tampers  or  trlSes  with  a  freight 
rate,  lacking  formal  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, is  subject  to  criminal  prosecution. 

In  the  archives  cf  the  I.  C.  C  are  listed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  freight  rates  When  compiled,  grouped,  filed,  and  duly  issued 
they  become  tariffs  applicable,  publicly  and  openly,  to  all  trafQc 
mo'.ing  over  common  cairlers. 

And  It  does  not  merely  happen  that  they  are  called  tar.ffs.  As 
a  matter  of  precise  fact,  that  Is  exactly  what  they  are — tariffs, 
groups  of  rates,  charges,  tolls,  and  fees  applied  on  the  movement 
of  goods  from  one  point  to  another. 

In  th!s  connection,  however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  thrse 
particular  tariffs  are  Imposed  as  a  system  and  thus  are  diHerent 
In  scope  from  tariffs  which.  In  a  wider  sense,  may  be  arbitrarily 
imposed  with  a  lack  of  uniform  system  such,  for  Instance,  as 
tariffs  to  foster  trade,  coercive  tariffs,  retaliatory  tariffs,  and  tariffs 
intended  to  compel  obedience  It  is  rather  the  tar.ff  power  as  It 
falls  in  the  latter  category  that  has  been  entrusted  to  the  tender 
niercies  of  Mr    Ickes. 

The  rabbit  in  the  woodpile  Is  to  be  found  In  part  2.  sections  (a) 
and   (b)   cf  the  Guffey  Act. 

Listen  carefully; 

•'All  minimum  prices  •  •  •  on  coal  for  shipment  Into  a 
consuming  market  area  shall  be  Just  and  equitable  as  between 
producers  with.n  the  district  •  *  '.  The  district  boards  shall, 
under  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  Commission,  co- 
ordinate I  prices!  In  common  consuming  m-aikct  areas  upon  a 
fair  [as  between  the  producing  districts  i  competitive  basis. 
•  •  •  Such  coordination,  among  other  factors,  but  without 
llm.tatlon,  shall  take  Into  account  the  various  kinds,  qualities, 
and  sizes  of  coal  and   the  transportation  charges  upon   coal  " 

New  what  Is  the  design  worked  into  this  verbal  crocheting?  To 
pet  at  that  in  a  reasonably  intclllEent  fashion  it  Is  necessary  to 
knew  something  of  the  framework  In  which  all  these  things  are  to 

take  place. 

The  base  of  the  edifice  as  sot  up  In  the  act  rests  upon  th»  estab- 
lishment of  23  coal-producing  districts,  each  circumscribed  by 
metes  and  bounds  Next,  these  23  districts  are  shuffled  and 
grouped  geographically  Into  10  mlnlmvun-prlce  areas,  2  or  3  of 
wh.ch  latter  lap  over  even  into  Canada. 

Next.  It  is  required  that  within  each  of  these  price  areas,  such 
prices  shall  t)e  established  as  will  yield  to  the  mines  of  the  several 
producing  districts  embraced  in  the  price  area,  a  minimum  return 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  weighted  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  area. 

So  far.  so  good  But  wait  a  minute.  After  all  that  is  done, 
something  else  takes  place.  And  here.  If  yotir  interest  still  holds, 
watch  your  step.  The  deck,  so  to  speak.  Is  again  reshuffled  and 
the  United  States— certain  parts  of  Canada  included — Is  once  more 
split  up  into  187  destination  market  districts.  Be  careful  now 
Don't  slip  off  the  trail  "Producing  districts."  "price  areas,"  and 
"destination  market  districts"  you  understand. 

All  right,  in  each  of  the  market  districts  the  prices  of  coal  to 
the  consunier  at  destination:  that  Is  to  say.  the  f  o  b  mine  prices, 
plus  the  transportation  charges,  are  to  be  "coordinated"  so  that 
each  of  the  producing  districts  In  the  price  area  shall  receive,  not 
cnly  a  price  not  lower  than  the  weighted  average  cost  In  the  pro- 
ducing districts  of  the  area,  but  also  a  fair  share  of  the  business 
available  in  all  destination-market  districts. 

Well  how  is  that  to  be  done  when  coal  shipped,  perhaps,  from  a 
dozen  producing  districts  moves  Into  a  single-destination  district 
imder  mavbe  a  dozen  different  freight  rates? 

There  is  of  course,  but  one  answer.  Obviously,  the  transporta- 
tion charges  must  be  manipulated.  But  how  is  that  to  be  done 
when  it  is  a  crime  to  monkey  with  a  freight  rate?  Easy.  Dont 
touch  the  freight  rate,  but  instead,  either  fictitiously  Jack  up  the 
fob.  mine  price  on  coal  In  the  producing  district  which  goes  to 
market  on  a  low  freight  rate  and  then  artificially  submerge  the 
fob  mine  price  on  coal  originating  in  the  producing  district 
which  reaches  the  destination  market  district  of  a  high  freight  rate. 
all  to  the  end.  nevertheless,  that  the  required  average  mine  price  be 

maintained  ^      .^     ^    ,«       .^ 

And  that  If  you  please.  Is  "coordination"  under  the  Guffey  Act. 
In  short  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  and  confer  always  upon  the  con- 
iumer  the  honor  of  holding  the  bag.  But  before  proceeding  further 
and  getting  down  to  the  real  meat  in  the  case.  It  may  be  well  to  go 
back  ft  bit  so  a."*  to  finish  on  the  line. 

In  1927  in  the  famous  Lake  Cargo  case,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  reduced  the  freight  rate  on  coaJ  from  the  Pittsburgh 
district  to  lower  Lake  poru  from  •!  6«  to  11.49.  thereby  widening 
the  freight  differential  as  between  coal  produced  In  the  Pittsburgh 
field  and  that  produced  in  the  southern  field  by  20  cents  a  ton 

For  many  years  preceding  1927  the  freight  rate  to  lower  Lake 
pcrts  on  southern  coal  was  25  cents  higher  than  on  coal  from  the 
Fitttburgh  district  to  the  same  port*.    When  the  L  C.  C.  reduced 


'  the  Pittsburgh  rate  from  $1  66  to  II  46  and  at  the  same  time  denied 
to  the  southern  carriers  the  right  to  meet  the  cut,  the  total  differen- 
tial as  between  Pittsburgh  and  the  southern  coal  to  lower  Lake  ports 
became  45  cents. 
I  This  reduction  In  the  freight  rate  en  Pittsbtir^h  coal  had  nothing 
I  whatever  to  do  with  derivative  revenues  of  the  railroads  It  was 
based  on  an  entirely  different  concept.  In  Justifying  Its  action 
the  I.  C  C  said:  "Considering  the  economic  conditions  prevailing 
In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  we  therefore  rule  •  •  •"  Thus,  solely 
to  adjust  an  economic  condition,  the  I.  C.  C  arrogated  to  itself  the 
right  to  lay  tariff  against  the  southern  section  cf  the  country  in 
order  to  depress  the  .econcmic  conditions  prevailing  therein  to  a 
level  of  those  prevailing  in  the  northern  fields. 
j  In  shcrt.  the  I.  C  C.  then  attempted  to  assum-*  the  power  to  legis- 
late prosperity  to  one  part  of  the  country  and  adversity  to  another 
by  the  Imfxjsition  of  a  tariff  on  Intersectlonal  traffic. 

Immediately  the  courts  granted  the  southern  carriers  an  Injunc- 
tion, end  the  20-cent  rate  rcductlcn  granted  lo  coal  producers  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  was  suspended.  However,  before  the  case 
reached  the  Supreme  Court,  the  I.  C.  C.  Issued  an  interim  tariff 
whereby  the  total  differential  as  between  the  Pinsburgh  district  and 
the  southern  field  wris  compromised  at  35  cents. 

Tlie  coal  shippers,  having  no  alternative,  used  the  rates  so  fixed, 
and  when  the  case  came  up  for  final  hearing  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  rule  on  its  broader  aspect,  holding  that  the  shippers  had 
prejudiced  their  case  by  accepting  the  Interim  rates  as  established. 
The  Court  accordingly  held  that  the  question  Involved  was  moot, 
and  the  case  went  cut  the  window. 

And  now.  down  the  same  alley,  comes  Mr.  Ickes    of  the  Depart- 
ment  of   the   Interior,  panoplied   under   the   Guffey   Act    with   the 
i    empurpled  power  to  manipulate  coal  freight  ratts;   In  other  words, 
>    to  lay  a  tariff.  Isolated  In  such  manner  as  he  may  list,  on  187  sub- 
regaf  sect  Ions  into  which  he  has  chopped  up  what  we  fondly  Imagine 
to  be  the  United  States  of  America. 

Will  he  get  away  with  it?     Ccnjress  alone  can  supply  the  answer. 


Omnibus  Transportation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
PUBLIC  SER•v^CE  OF  THE  NEW  BEDFORD  BOARD  OF  COM- 
MERCE. NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  bureau  of  transportation  and  public  service  of  the  New 
Bedford  Board  of  Commerce.  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  to  Hon. 
BtJRTON  K.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  on  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportation 
bill. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

BL'KEAU    of    TR.'^NSPORTATION    AND    PC^LIC    SERVICE 

or  THE  New  Bedford  Board  of  Commerce. 

A'ctc  Bedford,  Mass.,  February  19,  1940. 
Re  omnibus  transportation  bill,  S.  2009. 
Hon   Bt-RTON  K   Wheeler. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washmgrton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Chairman:  In  behalf  of  the  business,  commercial,  and 
port  interests  of  New  Bedford,  Mass..  the  New  Bedford  Board  of 
Com.merce  and  the  general  port  development  committee  of  the 
New  Bedford-Falrhaven  harbor  district,  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Joint  House  and  Senate  conferees  now  considering  the  pending 
omnibus  transportation  legislation  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate 
at  their  last  session,  bill  S.  2009,  their  views  regarding  the  following 
proposal : 

RECUI-ATION    or    WATER    CARRIERB 

These  parties  are  opposed  to  the  inflexible  or  rigid  regulation 
of  the  coastwise  and  Intercoastal  steamship  lines,  and  In  particular 
the  port-to-port  rates  thereof,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, unless  specific  provisions  are  made  for  their  regulation 
by  experienced  men  In  water  transportation,  and  the  arbitrary 
fixation  of  such  port-to-port  rates  on  any  rail-rate  basis  is  prohibited. 

With  respect  to  the  regulation  of  either  contract  or  private  water 
carriers,  these  parties  record  their  strong  opposition  thereto,  be- 
lieving that  £Uch  restrictive  legl-slatlon  for  those  »-poclal  types  of 
water  carriers  Is  wholly  unneces*sary  and  would  only  result  In  sub- 
stantially lncrea*!lng  the  cost  of  Important  necessaries  of  life,  such 
«•  coal  and  peuoletun  and  its  products,  which  now  cciulitute  m 
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large  proportion  of  the  water-borne  commerce  of  the  port  of  New 
Bedford      Such  commodities  move   In  special  types  of  equipment. 


Herbert  Hoover:  When  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Herbert 
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to  that,  the  trunk  lines  of  the  C.  L  O..  B.  k  O..  and  N.  &  W. 
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dustrles    which    require,    to    compete    with    foreign    suppliers,    the 
nvnllAhilltv    nf    1n«>«rv>nKtv*   fnrmK   nf    transDortatlon       In    this   COD- 
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large  proportion  of  th«  water-borne  oonunerce  of  the  port  of  New 
Bedford  Such  commodities  move  In  tpeclal  types  of  equipment, 
it^ependently  owned  or  chartered,  and  do  not  Involve  that  degree  of 
competition  with  ccmmon  water  carriers  which  would  make  neces- 
Muy  the  reittnctlve  regulation  thereof  that  is  proposed  by  the  legis- 
lation new  under  consideration.  Moreover,  any  restrictive  regula- 
tion of  contract  or  private  carriers  by  water  would  only  prove 
harmful  to  the  New  England  ports  and  shipping  interests. 

Of  the  two  legislative  measures  now  before  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees,  thc»e  parlies  favor  that  passed  by  the  House,  excluding, 
however,  those  portions  to  which  the:ie  parties  have  expressed  their 
objections  as  stated  above. 
Very  trtily  yours, 

A.  H  PxacusoN,  Manager. 


Stream  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1940 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  consent 
granted  me  by  the  House  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  two  articles  regarding  wafer  pollution  in  the  United 
States  and  the  legislation  covering  this  problem  which  is 
t)efore  us  today. 

One  of  these  articles  is  by  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  and  Mr. 
Phil  Piatt,  secretary  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
in  defense  of  the  league,  and  the  other  contain.s  similar  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  by  such  eminent 
Americans  as  Calvtn  Coolidge.  Herbert  Hoover,  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  and  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  connection  with  the  water-pollution  issue  now  before 
Congrejw,  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  .spokes- 
men for  the  Barkley  bill.  8.  686,  who  appear  to  be  more  con- 
cerned over  the  welfare  of  entrenched  bureaucracy  and  those 
who  use  public  waters  as  their  private  sewers  than  they  are 
In  consummation  of  a  plan  to  redeem  these  waters,  have  pub- 
licly denounced  the  Lsaak  Walton  League  of  America  as 
"obstructionists"  and  have  at  various  times  referred  to  this 
worthy  organization  as  "a  minority  group  of  highly  vocal  fish- 
ermen." In  contradiction  to  such  inferences,  either  implied 
or  publicly  stated,  it  Is  my  conviction  that  the  league  acts  as 
spokesman  for  that  overwhelming  unorganized  majority  of 
public  sentiment  which  believes  In  an  orderly  program  of 
conservation  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources  as  the  funda- 
mentar'basis  of  our  future  prosperity  and  well-being. 

In  support  of  thi.s  contention.  I  submit  herewith  a  recent 
statement  made  to  the  Izaak  Walton  League  by  that  eminent 
and  highly  revered  conser\'ationist.  J.  N.  Darling,  former 
Chief.  United  States  Biological  Survey: 

MY    CSCSD 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  is  my  church. 

Its  cretid  Is  my  crcfd. 

I  believe  in  it  sincerely. 

I  have  no  more  doubt  about  the  permanent  existence  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  as  the  backbone  ol  conservation  than  I  have 
that  the  Church  ol  God  will  live. 

It  will  take  work 

The  more  work  you  put  into  It,  the  stronger  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  will  be. 

J.  N,  ("Ding")  Da«i.ino. 

WHAT    OTHERS    SAT    ABOUT    THE    tZAAK    WALTON    LEAGT7« 

Cahin  Coolidge:  President  Coolidge  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  work  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League.  He  wrote  the 
following  letter  of  commendation  in  which  he  said,  among 
other  things  : 

The  Izaak  Walton  League,  appealing  to  every  lover  of  the  out-of- 
doors,  has  proved  Itself  an  effective  educational  force  for  intelll- 
pent  conservation  In  this  country.  •  •  •  I  take  pleasure  in 
endorsing  the  efforts  of  jroxir  organization  to  stimulate  a  wider 
appreciation  of.  and  participation  in.  the  unexampled  cpportunitiea 
for  ovitdoor  recreation  afforded  by  our  country. 


Herbert  Hoover:  When  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Herbert 

Hoover  said  of  the  league: 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  has  become  the  greatest  force  In  the 
country  for  the  protection  and  development  of  opportunities  for 
outdoor  life  A.s  our  people  increase  in  numljers  and  In  leisure  we 
must  have  stimuiatlun  to  health,  and  above  all  the  mural  value 
that  comes  from  association  with  nature  Every  member  of  the 
leagxie  i.s  a  further  soldier  in  our  ranks  fighting  an  organized  battle 
for  this  vital  thing  in  the  Nation. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 

The  campaign  for  the  con»<ervatlon  of  our  renewable  natiiral  re- 
s/jurces.  particularly  our  wildlife,  must  be  based  upon  a  dedication 
to  unselfishness.  The  individual  who  expends  his  efforts  to  assure 
the  perpetuation  of  our  forests,  our  natural  scenic  Inheritance,  and 
our  f\sh  and  game  cannot  hope  to  retain  these  privileges  for  him- 
self alone  He  must  of  necessity  share  them  with  others  •  •  • 
All  who  love  forested  heights  populated  with  game,  clean  streams 
and  lakes  stocked  with  Geh.  and  magnificent  vistas  of  unspoiled 
natural  beauty,  must  inevitably  w^l»h  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  well  in  It.s  self-appointed  task  of  guarding  these  treasures. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke: 

It  stands  for  a  great  idea — something  large  and  fine  and  generous 
and  strong — the  united  and  unselQsh  effort  of  American  men  and 
women,  lovers  cf  nature  and  outdoor  sport,  to  conserve  our  country's 
heritage  of  natural  beauty  and  to  protect  her  native  birds  and 
beasts  and  fishes  from  wanton,  wasteful  extermination.  This  is  a 
patriotic,  humane,  and  It  seems  to  me.  rellgioiLS  purpose.  God  gave 
us  thl.s  glorlou?  land  net  to  despoil  and  ruin,  but  to  love  and  cher- 
ish, to  keep  beautiful  and  fruitful  and  full  of  attraction  and 
opportunity  for  that  open-air  life  which  will  help  us  and  our  chil- 
dren to  ward  off  the  dangers  and  diseases  of  modern  civilization. 
That  is  the  object  of  the  league,  and  that  Is  why  it  must  live. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  B.  BATES 

OF  KfcNTLCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1940 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  cf 
the  House,  I  realize  that  there  is  an  economy  wave  that  is 
pretty  hard  to  overcome  In  this  body  at  this  time,  and  I 
for  one  have  no  desire  to  get  in  the  way  of  that  drive  for 
economy.  I  think  it  is  necessary  and  I  think  we  should 
practice  It.  but  I  just  wonder  if,  out  of  anxiety  to  economize, 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  forget  the  essentials  and  maybe 
make  our  acts  destructive  rather  than  economical.  I  am 
thinking  now  of  the  great  Ohio  Valley  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Cairo,  and  the  numerous  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
of  the  fear  the  citizens  of  these  towns  have  of  "Old  Man 
River"  swooping  down  on  them  in  the  nighttime  and  de- 
stroying their  property,  their  health,  and.  In  many  instances, 
their  lives. 

I  speak  of  the  Ohio  because  I  am  more  familiar  with  it 
than  with  any  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  United  States  and 
because  I  am  more  partial  to  that  section  than  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  would 
be  good  business  economy  to  preserve  the  people  in  this  valley 
and  their  industries  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  governmen- 
tal activities.  I  may  be  biased  in  my  thinking  along  this  line 
because  I  live  on  the  bank  of  this  river  myself  and  it  borders 
my  district  for  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles.  However. 
I  invite  you  to  consider  this  from  the  viewpoint  of  national 
defense,  for  which  we  all  seem  to  have  a  craze  at  this  time. 
Imagine  a  state  of  war  existing  and  during  that  war  the  visi- 
tation of  one  of  these  destructive  floods  down  this  great  river 
with  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  having  all  its  steel  and  other 
Industries  put  out  of  commission;  the  same  thing  happening 
to  the  mills  at  Wheeling.  W.  Va.;  Ashland.  Ky.;  Portsmouth, 
Ohio:  Newport,  Ky.;  and  all  the  other  towns  along  the  river. 
Then  add  to  that  the  various  chemical  plants,  powder  plants, 
and  other  industries  that  would  be  put  out  of  commission  for 
30  to  60  days  because  of  one  of  these  floods;  and,  in  addition 
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to  that,  the  trunk  lines  of  the  C.  k  C.  B.  it  O.,  and  N.  &  W.  I 

railways  being  put  out  of  commission  by  this  same  flood.  I 
What  more  could  happen  to  paralyze  this  whole  United  States 
than  for  a  thing  like  this  to  happen? 

I  do  not  think  you  could  do  a  thing  more  destructive  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  national  defense  of 
the  United  States  than  to  fail  to  supply  funds  in  an  amount 
that  can  be  wisely  spent   by  the  War  Department.     Their   i 
engineers  estimate  that  they  can  spend  $63,000  000  profitably  1 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  alone  this  year,  and  the  Appropriations  ] 
Committee  has  fixed  the  total  for  the  United  States  at  $70.-   | 
000.000 — just  $7,000,000  more  than  the  amount  the  engineers 
figure  they  can  spend  wisely  in  the  Ohio  Valley  alone. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  economizing  when,  through  their  failure  to 
appropriate  money,  ihcy  retard  a  program  designed  to  protect 
millions  of  American  citizens. 


Wheeler-Lca  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  MERCHANTS"  ASSCXTIATION  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Merchants'  As.«;ociation  of  New  York  to  members  of  the 
joint  Senate  and  Hou.se  conference  committee  considering  the 
Wheeler-Lea  transportation  regulation  bill: 

The  Merchants'  Associatiow  of  New  York. 

Sew  York.  February  7.  1940. 
Senators;   BtRTON  K    Wheeler.   Harrt   8.  Trcman.   Vic  Donahet. 

Waliace  H   White.  Jr  .  Cltde  M   Rixd. 
Reprt■^enlatlv^.•.     Ci_\renct   F.   Lea.   Alpres  L.   BirtwiNKLE.   Robert 
C20SSER.  William  P    Cole.  Jr..  Charixs  A.  Wolverton,  Charles 
A   Halieck.  Pehr  O   Holmes. 

Dear  Sirs;  The  Merchanu'  Ai.sociation  of  New  York  desires  at  this 
time  to  lelternte  its  strong  opposition  to  those  provisions  ot  the 
Wheeler-Lea  b:ll  (8  2009)  which  would  regulate  water  carriers  in 
domestic  commerce  by  placing  them  under  the  sviper\lPlon  ol  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommiSK-^ion.  We  urge  that  no  conference  re- 
port be  made  on  the  bill,  but  that  If  one  Is  made,  no  action  be  taken 
on  it  by  the  Congress  lor  a  period  ol  at  least  30  days,  to  f)ermit  tlie 
Congress  to  have  the  benefit  of  an  expression  of  views  from  pro- 
ducers, shlppn-rs.  and  the  pubUc  on  its  very  technical  and  far- 
reachmg  provisions. 

In  a  previous  communication  under  date  of  July  20,  1939.  we 
Ftated  the  reasons  for  our  opposition  to  this  legislation.  Our  con- 
clusions in  this  respect  are.  if  anything,  more  firmly  established, 
a?  the  intervening  lime  has  further  proven  them  to  be  correct 
We  stated  then  and  repeat  now  that  this  legislation  appears  to 
rcprejeni  largely  the  viewpoint  of  the  railroads,  and  that  it  has 
been  prepared  without  adequate  study  and  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  coastwise  and  inland  maritime  interests  of  the  coun- 
try or  of  the  general  public.  No  opportunity  for  such  a  study  has 
been  aflorded. 

The  association  in  its  protest  of  July  20  last  stated: 

"No  adequate,  comprehensive,  and  impartial  investigation  of  the 
tran.^portation  system  and  problems  of  the  United  States  has  t>een 
made  We  strcngly  urge,  therefore,  that  Congress  do  not  enact  the 
Lea  bill  or  S  2:09.  but  instead  that  the  House  act  favorably  on 
House  Resolution  226.  which  provides  for  a  House  ccmmittee  to 
Investigate  and  report  on  tlie  tranrp>ortation  systems  of  the  country 
involving  all  forms  of  transportation,  the  effect  of  existing  trans- 
pcrtation  laws  and  the  methods  of  their  administration.  Following 
such  a  thorough  investigation  and  subsequent  report  Congress  can 
proceed,  on  a  fact  basis,  to  establish  regtilations  applicable  to  all 
forms  of  transportation  with  the  assurance  that  such  regulations 
are  adequate,  fair  to  all  transportation  interests  ln%-olved,  and  also 
are  in  the  interests  of  industry  and  the  public  generally. 

"We  oppose  the  enactment  of  the  Wheeler  or  the  Lea  bill  or 
any  compromise  legislation  regulating  water  carriers  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  because  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  association 
that  placing  domestic  water-twrne  commerce  under  the  regulation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  unwise  and  illogical, 
and  will  Inevitably  tend  to  increase  rates  on  domestic  water-borne 
traffic,  with  a  corresponding  adverse  effect  on  various  national  In- 


dustries which  require,  to  compete  with  foreign  suppliers,  the 
availability  of  inexpensive  forms  of  transportation  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted  that  fince  the  enactment  cf  the  luter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act.  intercoastal  freight  rates  have  increased  ap- 
proximately 30  percent,  a  large  part  of  which  increase  can  b« 
directly  ascribed  to  governmental  control  cf  intercoastal  shipping." 

Thfse  criticisms  are  supported  by  the  letter  issued  under  date  of 
January  29  last,  by  the  legislative  committee  cf  the  IntcrsUte 
Commerce  Commls-Mon.  submitted  to  the  Joint  Senate  and  House 
conference  committee  now  draftinc;  a  report  on  the  Wheeler-Lea 
bill  The  Commission  criticizes  the  Wheeler  bill,  stating  in  effect 
that  while  codification  of  the  Inte:state  Commtrce  Act  is  desirable 
thnrc  IS  need  for  so  many  changes  in  the  Wheeler  bill  as  to  Justify 
the  making  of  another  effort  in  that  dlrectlcn  at  ^cme  future  time. 
The  CommlFslon  explains  tiiat  the  V^Tlieeler  bill  was  produced 
"under  difllculiies"  and  was  necessarily  a  "forced  and  hurried"  Job. 
It  expresi^es  the  belief  that  if  sufficient  time  and  attention  could  be 
given  to  the  preparation  of  the  Wheeler  bill,  a  better  product 
would  result. 

The  letter  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Commission  Indi- 
cates clearly  thit.  at  lea.^t  !^o  far  as  the  Wheeler  bill  is  concerned, 
without  any  public  de.-nand  ani.  in  fact,  without  any  public  need. 
admittedly  Imjjerfcct.  comprcmise  legislation  changing  drastically 
tlie  basis  cf  rate  making  lor  bcth  water  and  inland  tl-ansportation 
Is  being  rushed  through  Cnngress. 

Domestic  water-borne  transportation  Is  a  subject  of  such   vital 

Importance  to  the  port  and  to  the  business  of  New  York  that  we 

resp>ectfully  urge  you  to  oppose  this  unnecessary  legislation  which 

can  only  result  in  Increasing  transportation  costs  to  all  tlie  people. 

Yours  sincerely. 

The  MrncHAVTs'  Association 
or  New  Yor.K. 
By  S.  C.  Mead.  Secretary. 


Third-Term  Resolution? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  FLAHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  edition  of  the  Washington  Post: 

[From  The  Washington  Post  of  February  29,   1940] 

THIRD-TERM    RESOLUTION'' 

It  may  be  impossible  to  restrain  political -minded  legislators  who 
are  determined  to  raise  the  third-term  is.sue  in  the  Senate  But 
re-iponsible  Members  of  that  body  might  at  least  reflect  upon  the 
futility  and  impropriety  of  passing  an  anti-third-term  resolution. 

The  bvislncss  of  Congress  is  to  enact  national  legislation  and 
not  to  nominate  or  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
the  Presidency.  One  may  .search  the  Constitution  In  vain  for  any 
grant  of  power  to  either  the  Senate  or  House  to  prescribe  the 
number  of  terms  that  a  President  may  serve.  In  the  absence  of 
i  any  such  power  the  Senate  can  t>est  preserve  Its  dignity  and 
prestige  by  leaving  the  question  of  a  third  term  for  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  President  himself,  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
American  people. 

In  1928  the  Senate  went  out  of  Its  way  to  pass  a  resolution  aimed 
at  President  Coolidge.  even  though  he  probably  had  no  inten- 
tion of  seeking  a  second  Presidential  nomination.  That  move  waa 
obviously  inspired  by  politics.  It  drew  support  only  from  Demo- 
crats and  insurgent  Republicans.  Now  the  support  for  an  anti- 
third -term  resolution  is  coming  from  Republicans  and  dissident 
Democrats. 

If  sucli  a  resolution  is  pushed  to  a  vote,  its  chief  effect  will 
be  to  stultify  the  veteran  Senators  who  recorded  their  votes  12 
years  ago.  Everyone  knows  that  such  a  resolution  would  lie  an 
expression  of  partisanship  rather  than  principle  It  would  not 
necessarily  mean  that  Its  supporters  favor  adherence  to  the  two- 
term  tradition  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  but  only  that 
they  do  not  want  President  Roosevelt  In  the  White  House  for  4 
additional  years. 

Of  course,  a  Senate  resolution  does  not  become  a  law.  It  is 
merely  an  expression  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  individuals 
who  happen  to  be  serving  as  national  legislators.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  that  the  Senate  lowers  Its  prestige  when  it 
chooses  this  method  of  entering  into  a  strictly  political  contro- 
versy. 

No  doubt  some  Members  of  the  Senate  are  sincerely  convinced 
that  no  President  under  any  circumstances  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  In  the  White  House  more  than  8  years.    The  logical  course 
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states  that  have  felt  the  impact  of  the  new  arrivals.    Fed- 
eral relief  expenditures  have  soared  and  the  burden  on  the 


1939.  quoted  the  Department  cf  Agriculture  as  estimating 
that— 
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for  them  to  take  Is  to  sponsor  a  constitutional  amendment  for- 
bidding third  terms.  Much  can  be  said  both  for  and  against  sruch 
an  amendment,  but  dlscus.sJon  of  the  issue  on  this  basis  would  at 
len.si  have  a  ring  of  sincerity  that  Is  lacking  In  antl-third-term 
resolution  movement 

The  two-ternx  tradition  appears  to  have  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
American  peopl».  It  rests  on  the  sound  belief  that  no  Individual 
Is  Indispensable  in  a  democracy  Leadei^  who  covet  continued  j)opu- 
lar  esteem  and  goodwill  In  this  country  must  not  even  create  a 
suFplclon  that  they  would  like  to  perpetuate  their  power  indefinitely. 
They  have  an  obligation  to  abide  by  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
American  democracy  If  any  leader  forgets  this  obllcatlon.  he  ex- 
poses himself  to  severe  discipline  at  the  bands  of  the  electorate. 

Congress  would  do  well  to  recot^nize,  however,  that  this  Is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  people  to  decide  Opponents  of  the  administration  have 
complained  bitterly  when  the  President  has  encroached  upon  the 
powers  of  CongTe»«'.  That  In  Itself  should  Induce  them  to  think 
twice  when  they  are  tempted  to  Indulge  In  legislative  Interference 
with  the  free  choice  of  a  Chief  Executive. 


Migratory  Farm  Families — What  Can  Be  Done  for 

Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1940 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mark  Twain  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  everybody  complained  about  the  weather  but 
nobody  did  anything  about  it. 

Today,  after  6  .vears  of  disciission.s  and  reports  of  conditions 
in  and  growing  out  of  recurring  droughts  in  the  Great  Plains 
area,  we  are  just  about  where  we  were  when  dust  from  the 
seared  acres  was  blown  more  than  a  thousand  miles  eastward 
and  dimmed  the  skies  over  the  National  Capital.  Certainly 
so  far  as  effectively  combatting  the  effects  of  the  gross  waste 
of  the  meager  water  supplies  of  the  Great  Plains,  we  have 
made  but  little,  if  any,  progress. 

SECRETARY    ICKES  SUGGESTS  SOTJtiV   POLICY 

It  is  true  that  in  1939  the  Congress  appropriated  $5,000,000 
for  a  water-conservation  program  in  the  Great  Plains,  but 
that  was  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  for  effective  conservation 
in  an  area  that  extends  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  was  barely  encugh  to  start  a  few  projects  for 
which  plans  were  ready  in  the  northern  Great  Plains,  and  I 
most  heartily  concur  with  the  view  expressed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Ickes  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Hayden.  of  Arizona, 
dated  January  18.  1940.  that  at  least  $5,000,000  annually 
should  be  appropriated  for  continuation  of  the  Great  Plains 
program.  Likewise  I  favor  the  Secretary's  suggestions  that 
not  less  than  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  a  year  in  reimbursable 
funds  shall  be  provided  for  construction  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects. 

You  may  ask  why  a  Member  of  the  Congress  from  a  Pacific 
Coast  State  should  be  so  concerned  with  water  conservation 
in  the  Great  Plains.  Aside  from  the  interest  I  have  as  the 
Representative  of  a  district  in  an  arid  region  in  the  problems 
of  States  similarly  affected.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  States 
among  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  can  testify  to  at  least 
one  outstanding  effect  of  the  droughts  on  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being.  And  that  revolves  aroimd  the  westward 
migration  of  farm  and  other  families  who  have  fled  the  Great 
Plains  region  and  are  seeking  irrigated  land  on  which  to  make 
a  fresh  start  in  life. 

WESTOIN  MICKATION 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  February  27.  In  which  a  migratory  labor  problem 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  described.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration  estimates  that  from  10,000  to  20,000  migrant 
families  will  progress  northward  from  Florida  this  spring  in 
search  of  employment.  Multiply  this  number  5  to  10  times 
and  you  will  be  able  to  picture  the  problem  that  confronts 
the  far  Western  States, 


While  the  movement  of  farm  famihes  from  the  Cotton  Belt 
has  been  due  in  a  large  extent  to  agricultural  readju-stments 
resulting  from  power  farmmg.  the  records  show  that  westward 
migrations  have  been  largely  keyed  to  the  intensity  of  the 
droughts  in  the  last  decade.  At  my  request.  Commissioner 
John  C.  Page,  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  has  provided  me 
with  certain  facts  w:th  respect  to  the  droughts  and  the  effect 
on  westward  migrations,  which  are  summarized  thus: 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  descrit)es  the  recurrence 
last  year  as  "the  most  severe  autumn  drought  in  history." 
following  what  experts  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  colleges  as- 
sert was  the  worst  "summer  drought  damage  since  1934." 

For  the  July-November  period.  1939.  the  number  of  persons 
in  need  of  manual  employment  from  the  Great  Plains  States 
entering  California  was  50  percent  greater  than  the  total  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year. 

For  the  ent:re  year  1939.  the  number  of  such  migrants  enter- 
ing California  exceeded  the  total  for  1938. 

Based  on  school  enrollment  statistics,  specialists  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  made  preliminary  estimates 
that  approximately  155.000  migrant  families  entered  the  3 
Pacific  Coast  States  and  Idaho  from  January  1,  1930  through 
May,  1939. 

Available  data  show  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
families  were  directly  from  the  Great  Plains  States,  and  that 
many  more  from  that  area  stopped  temporarily  in  other 
States  en  route. 

By  States  the  migrant  families  enumerated  as  arriving  dur- 
ing the  first  9  years  of  the  decade  were  apportioned  some- 
what as  follows: 

California:   110.000  with  98.7  percent  of  schools  reporting. 

Washington:    18,900  with  87.5  percent  of  schools  reporting. 

Oregon:   19.400  with  81.3  percent  of  schools  reporting. 

Idaho:  6.790  with  55.1  percent  of  schools  reporting. 

Later  figures  reveal  that  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  school- 
survey  families  represent  only  63  percent  of  the  total  and 
that  460.000  persons  all  told  moved  into  the  Pacific  Northwest 
in  9  years.  Idaho  alone  reports  a  net  gain  of  80,000  men. 
women,  and  children  through  migrations. 

Allowing  for  an  undetermined  number  who  have  moved  out 
of  the  area,  who  have  been  settled  on  farms  or  who  have 
secured  gainful  employment,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
now  on  the  Pacific  coast  around  half  a  million  homeless  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Ml'ST    EXPAND   ^EDER.^L   Ri:CL.\MATION 

The  Federal  reclamation  program  has  been  advanced  with 
all  the  vigor  available  funds  would  permit.  Yet  the  area  of 
newly  Irrigated  land  available  for  settlement  has  been  woe- 
lully  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  normal  increase 
in  agricultural  population  of  the  West  without  consideration 
for  the  vast  number  of  newcomers. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  all  of  the  migrants  reaching  the 
coast  could  be  settled  on  irrigated  land,  even  if  a  sufficient 
area  were  available.  However,  the  record  shows  that  in  the 
cities  and  towns  that  have  grown  up  in  the  wake  of  reclama- 
tion developments,  the  population  supported  is  three  times 
that  of  the  farms.  Here  would  have  been  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  mechanics  and  other  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  who  have  moved  westward  and  whose  plight  has  swelled 
the  relief  burdens. 

Lack  of  water-conservation  facilities  in  the  dry  areas  of  the 
Great  Plains  has  resulted  in  continued  losses  of  population, 
with  consequent  depreciation  of  tax  values  that  have  affected 
the  economy  of  States  and  counties. 

The  Great  Plains  water-conservation  program  inaugurated 
in  1939  was  a  start  toward  reducing  the  necessity  for  further 
extensive  migrations  from  the  States  most  disastrously  af- 
fected by  the  droughts.  Appropriations,  however,  were  suf- 
ficient to  start  projects  in  only  three  States  to  the  northward. 
Without  further  funds,  relief  cannot  be  given  areas  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  1939  recurrences. 

While  westward  migrations  are  not  a  phenomena,  the 
movement  In  recent  years  of  distressed  families,  following 
the  droughts,  has  presented  a  most  pressing  problem  for  the 
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like    to   aee    the   Columbia    Basin    devoted    to    the    care   oi    500,000 
people  represented  in  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

Mi8rrati>ry  families,  the  situation  of  their  children — children  who 
have  no  homes — fatntUes  who  can  put  down  no  roots,  cannot  live 
In  a  community — that  calls  for  special  consideration.  But  I  am 
being  practical  I  am  trying  to  And  a  place  for  them  to  go.  This 
means,  in  Its  simplest  terms,  a  program  for  the  permanent  resettle- 
ment of  at  least  1  000.000  people  In  the  Columt>ia  Basin  and  a  lot 
of  other  places.  And  remember  that  the  money  spent  on  it.  after 
careful  planning.  Is  gomg  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment many  times  over  In  a  relatively  short  time. 


'Di„^A^^:^^  \\7:*u  f^.^u 


a  quite  unacceptable  defeatism.  But  Dr.  Murad  has  rendered 
a  yeoman  service  in  pointing  to  the  paradox  in  current 
theories  of  coinage  as  related  to  a  standard  of  value. 

A    STAND.\RD    OF    VALtHt 

Let  me  try  to  Indicate  the  basis  for  my  belief  that  this 
paradox  can  be  traced  to  confusion  between  the  very  words 
"price"  and  "value."  Bv  this  confusion,  it  appears,  we  are 
unwittingly  assuming  what  is  by  no  means  established,  viz, 
that  price  and  value  arc  identical.  Indeed,  it  will  be  gen- 
erally conceded  that  price  and  value  have  seldom  proved  to 
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states  that  have  felt  the  impact  of  the  new  arrivals.  Fed- 
eral relief  expenditures  have  soared  and  the  burden  on  the 
States  and  localities  has  been  greatly  increased. 

The  number  of  new  arrivals  in  the  West  from  1930  to 
1934  approximated  the  totals  that  had  come  in  during  the 
early  twenties,  but  following  the  severe  damage  of  1934  there 
was  a  substantial  upsurge.  This  continued  until  1937  after 
which  there  was  a  slight  recession.  But  with  the  low  precipi- 
tation of  1939.  the  flight  from  the  Great  Plains  was  renewed. 

THERE    IS    A    DRT    CYCLE 

Dr.  J.  E.  Weaver.  University  of  Nebra.ska,  in  December 
1939.  predicted  "the  most  ruinous  drought  in  the  history  of 
the  midwestem  Dust  Bowl  next  summer,"  asserting  that 
even  with  good  rains  year  after  year  it  would  take  50  years 
to  restore  the  Great  Plains  area  by  "normal  means." 

More  recent  reports  of  the  Weather  Bureau  are  that 
while  recent  snows  have  been  helpful,  the  moi-sture  received 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  replenish  the  sadly  depleted  sup- 
plies for  the  subsoil. 

Winter  wheat  on  December  1,  1939.  was  59.4  percent  of 
normal,  compared  with  a  previous  low  on  that  date  of  68.9 
percent  in  1932.  Pasture  was  seared,  requiring  extensive 
feeding  readju.'^tments,  gardens  and  truck  crops  were  de- 
stroyed, and  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  domestic  and 
stock  water,  the  Weather  Bureau  reported. 

In  the  States  of  the  Great  Plains  area,  the  rainfall  in  the 
fall  months  of  1939  was  from  25  to  50  percent  of  normal. 
With  the  drought  most  severe  in  southwestern  Nebraska, 
eastern  Colorado,  western  Kansas,  and  the  Panhandles  of 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Actual  precipitation  in  the  six  States 
almost  wholly  in  the  Great  Plains,  compared  with  the  nor- 
mal record  and  the  deficit  for  September.  October,  and 
November  was  as  follows: 


state 


Kansas 

North  Dakota ♦- 

South  I>akut« ;. 

Oklahoma i- 

Nebraska ». 

Te\as 


Normal 

Actual 

Inchet 

Ineht* 

6  («> 

1  ;.s 

3.  !•« 

1.4»i 

3.63 

2.16 

8.  12 

3.36 

4.  .S3 

1.15 

7  83 

IM 

.Moisture 
ilcticil 


Inchti 
4  M 

1.47 
4  76 
3  36 
3.24 


1939.  quoted  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  estimating 
that— 

FYom  1934  to  1939.  75  000  farm  families  Immlcrated  Into  the  7 
far  V^'estern  Slates— few  have  tieen  able  to  settle  permanently  and 
the  rest  had  to  depend  on  seasonal  agriculture  and  relief. 

SOME  FICCRES  FOR  CAMFORNTA 

Taking  these  figures,  substantiated  by  detailed  reports  of 
the  border  patrol  of  the  California  Bureau  of  Plant  Quaran- 
tine, as  shown  by  the  accompanying  table  for  the  period  from 
July  1.  1935.  to  November  30.  1939.  it  is  a  safe  estimate  that 
more  than  100.000  farm  famiLes.  or  approximately  half  a 
million  men.  women,  and  children,  from  the  Great  Plains 
area  have  come  into  the  Western  States  in  the  last  decade. 
Persons  "in   need  of  manual  employment"  entering  California   by 

motor  vehicle  from  Great  Plains  States.  July  1.  1935.  to  Nov. 

30.  1939  ' 


sut« 

1 
Total.  4 
years  5 
moDths 

July- 

l>>cem- 

t>er 

1930 

1937 

1938 

Jan-        Julv- 
tjsry-    Noveir.- 
June    1     ber 
I9J9         1939 

Total    n 

niont'is. 

1939 

Oklahoma 

Texn-s   

Ksiusas 

('i»|or:i'io 

New  Mexico... 

Nehra-ska 

Mont!»na    

South  Dakota 
Niirih  DakoU 
Wyoiuing 

79.810 

38.  .va 

15,209 

12.121 

11.439 

9,913 

4.VW 

3.  .^70 

2.9«a 

2.764 

7.  .VSl 

3.»W1 

2.238 

1.5J>4 

1..178 

1,258 

834 

4Ati 

532 

337 

22.989 

K,.Tl>4 

3.900 

2.219 

2.440 

3.019 

9(t9 

1.067 

912 

7U 

21.709 
H.723 
4.  484 
3,702 
2,  MO 
3.024 
1.103 
1.184 
834 
650 

13.212 

K.AM 

2.2b9 

2.4a 

2, 4.^7 

1,403 

858 

5» 

387 

491 

5.386 
3.  SOK 

N5.S 
S'.« 
1.066 
415 
i:i3 
136 
83 
139 

R.9.'3 

3.713 

1.  520 

1.2fi3 

1.218 

7»4 

673 

209 

IHl 

4<»0 

14.339 

7.221 

2,378 

2. 1.W 

2.284 

1.209 

806 

345 

264 

5.39 

Total'... 

178.923  1  ao.021 

40.587 

48,081 

32.655 

j  12.619 

>  18.924 

131.543 

Except  for  southern  California.  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and 
western  New  Mexico,  the  West  and  the  Great  Plains  had  the 
driest  fall  months  on  record.  Generally  in  the  West,  the  pre- 
cipitation averaged  50  percent  of  normal.  In  the  eastern 
Washington  area  it  was  25  percent. 

EEXIET  COSTS   ARE  STAGGERING 

A  review  of  available  information  as  to  the  costs  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  droughts  reveals: 

In  285  counties  which  lost  most  heavily  in  population  from 
1930  to  1935.  Federal  aid  from  1933  to  1936  was  from  $119  to 
$175  per  capita. 

In  119  counties  where  the  drought  appeared  less  severe  in 
its  effects,  the  Federal  aid  was  only  $58  per  capita. 

In  the  11  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  which  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  migrations  of  distressed  farm  families.  Federal 
relief  expenditures  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  and 
its  predecessor  agencies  was  20  to  25  percent  more  than  the 
normal  population  would  require. 

In  the  Federal  reclamation  areas  of  the  West,  the  relief 
costs  have  been  one-third  of  the  load  in  the  nonirrigated 
areas. 

There  is  a  striking  unanimity  in  estimates  of  the  number 
of  farm  families  from  the  Great  Plains  area  who  have  fled 
the  droughts  and  sought  a  chance  to  root  themselves  to  the 
soil  farther  west. 

Farm  Administrator  Will  W.  Alexander,  in  the  spring  of 
1938.  placed  the  number  of  families  that  had  moved  into  the 
7  far  Western  States  from  1934  through  1937  at  58,400. 

Representative  Dewey  Short,  of  Missouri,  president  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  speaking  before  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  at  Denver  in  November 


Data  colleotol  by  honlor  inspectors  of  bun-au  of  plant  quanmtino,  California 
Dctwrtmt'nt  of  .^crirtilturc. 

J  For  4  v»«rs  (July  1.  l«XS.  to  Juno  ."».  I91U)  total  from  Or«*at  I'lains  .>«tafps  uas 
51  3  iH-ro'Mt  of  ixrs-.n-;  ili<-<kr.l  at   Nir'ItT  stations  from  all  sortions  of  tlir  oiuntry. 

>  Total.  inohKline  IH-cpuilx-r  19:19.  20.9.10;  for  12  months,  1939.  33.549.  FiRtires  by 
individual  Slates  for  l>oceniber  1939  liol  available. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  MUST  AID  WESTERN  STATES  IN  MIGRATION  PROBLEM 

That  the  Western  States  have  been  unable  to  al>sorb  all 
of  these  newcomers  and  place  them  where  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  themselves  is  beyond  dispute. 
Similarly,  it  is  a  fact  that  without  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, they  have  swelled  the  relief  rolls  and  contributed  ma- 
terially to  increasing  drains  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
resources. 

To  meet  the  problems  that  has  been  thrust  upon  the 
Great  Plains  and  Western  States  by  droughts  and  migra- 
tions, there  appears  this  threefold  solution: 

First.  Expansion  of  the  Great  Plains  water  conservation 
program  to  halt  further  migrations  from  the  farms  of  the 
region  and  aid  in  combatting  effects  of  the  continuing 
droughts. 

Second.  More  adequate  appropriations  to  expedite  com- 
pletion of  Federal  reclamation  projects  under  construction 
that  will  provide  irrigated  land  for  settlement  of  migrant 
farm  families  already  in  the  West. 

Third.  Speeding  of  construction  of  facilities  to  provide 
supplemental  water  for  established  agricultural  areas  that 
will  be  able  to  absorb  some  of  the  newly  arrived  families. 

PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    SHOWS    HOW    COtJLEE    DAM     AND    COLUMBIA    BASIN 
WILL  CARE  FOR   500,000    PEOPLE 

The  urgency  of  action  is  attested  by  the  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  a  radio  address  on  the  night  of  January 
19,  1940,  in  connection  with  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  in  a  Democracy.  Apropos  of  the  subject  I  have 
l)een  presenting,  the  President  said: 

Last  April  •  •  •  I  referred  to  our  concf-m  for  the  children 
of  the  migratory  families  who  have  no  settled  place  of  abode.  I 
spoke  casually  to  the  press  today  atwut  a  study  I  am  making.  Up 
In  the  Stale  of  Wa.shington  we  are  spending  a  great  many  millions 
to  harness  the  Columbia  River,  to  put  a  great  dam  up  there  which 
win  pump  the  water  up  onto  a  huge  area  of  land  capable  of  pro- 
viding a  living  for  500,000  people— irrigated  land,  today  a  desert — 
which  can  be  made  a  garden  with  the  process  of  modern  science. 
Wlio  ought  to  go  there?  Are  we  going  to  treat  that  2  years  from 
now  Just  as  we  treat  the  average  Irrigation  project?  Will  it  be  a 
contract  with  the  Government  to  pay  out  the  loan  over  a  period 
of  years  on  the  basis  first  come  first  served? 

I  have  read  a  book;  It  is  called  Grapes  of  Wrath;  and  there  are 
500  000  Americans  that  live  in  the  covers  of  that  book.    I  wovdd 
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!ng  appmisals  and  comparisons  in  order  to  orient  and  conduct 
ourselves  relative,  for  example,  to  the  special  characteristics 
of  concrete  things  in  our  environment.  Doing  this  in  a  way 
which  will  enable  us  to  remember  and  compare  our  experi- 
ences relative  to  different  times  and  places,  so  that  we  may 
anticipate  the  future  and  act  accordingly,  that  is.  act  ra- 
tionally, requires  that  spatial  dimension  be  set  up  as  an 
abstraction  and  a  wholly  arbitrary  portion  of  it  be  fixed  upon 
as  a  spatial  standard. 

Thus  we  are  compelled  to  define  what  we  mean  by  a  straight 


i;_—    w^f. 


for  all  systems  of  quantitative  measurement.  Prices  are  no 
exception:  and  I  shall  hope  that  the  brief  explanation  here 
attempted  will  make  it  possible  to  comprehend  the  false 
and  the  true  smalogy  lietween  the  expM^ssion  of  economic 
values  by  prices  and  the  numerical  expression  of  \"ahies  in 
all  other  systems  of  measurement  such  as  those  t>ased  on 
ordinary  weights  and  measures. 

COLD    IN    MOKZTART    CONTROL 

In  attempting  to  apply  these  principles  to  our  monetary 
problems,  let  mo  say  that  while  I  do  not  feel  that  coinage 
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like    to   see    the   Columbia    Basin    devoted    to    the    care   oi    500,000 
people  represented  In  Grap>es  of  Wrath. 

Mittratory  families,  the  situation  of  their  children — children  who 
have  no  homes — families  who  can  put  down  no  root*,  cannot  live 
In  a  community — that  calls  fcr  special  consideration.  But  I  am 
being  practical  I  am  trying  to  And  a  place  for  them  to  go.  This 
n.eans.  in  Its  simplest  terms,  a  program  for  the  permanent  resettle- 
ment of  at  least  1  000.000  people  in  the  ColumiDia  Ba.sin  and  a  lot 
of  other  places.  And  remember  that  the  money  spent  on  it,  after 
careful  planning.  i&  gomg  to  be  returned  to  the  United  Stale*  Gov- 
ernment many  times  over  In  a  relatively  short  time. 


Blundering  With  Gold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MKIIIG.VN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1940 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  approach 
the  subject  of  gold  once  more  from  a  hard-boiled,  business 
point  of  view.  I  see  in  our  20,000-ton  golden  calf  and  its 
shrine  in  Kentucky,  an  exjjensive  idolatry,  not  a  business 
proposition.  I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  see  some  business 
use  found  for  the  metal;  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  Con- 
gress or  Nation  laboring  under  any  illusions  as  to  what  can 
be  done  wi(h  it.  Let  us  stop  blundering  our  way  through 
these  money  problems,  perpetuating  generation  aft^r  genera- 
tion the  paradoxes  and  illusions  which  blighted  the  work  of 
the  old  British  recoinage  commission  and  for  which  civiliza- 
tion is  still  paying  through  the  nose.  Nothing  can  be  gained, 
much  can  be  lost,  by  procrastinating  to  a  time  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future  the  careful  and  thorough  consideration  of  the 
whole  policy  which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Williams)  has  very  tentatively  suggested  might  be 
imdertaken. 

I  certainly  do  not  see  how  anyone,  in  the  light  of  either 
theory  or  experience,  can  justify  this  gold  policy  as  needed  to 
help  encourage  and  expand  our  export  trade.  There  is  too 
much  opinion  afloat  that  our  domestic  prosperity  hinges  on 
dumping  cur  soil  fertility  and  resources  abroad.  If  that  be 
true  we  are  a  helpless  colossus  indeed.  But  it  is  not  true. 
In  the  Umt^  States,  at  least,  it  is  foreign  trade  that  does 
the  hmging.  while  domestic  trade  fumii^hes  the  fulcrum. 
Or.  to  shift  our  metaphor,  the  domestic  hen  lays  a  foreign 
egg.  not  the  foreign  egg  a  domestic  hen.  Foreign  trade,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  tail,  not  the  dog. 

There  are  few.  if  any.  authorities  who  have  given  as  careful 
study  to  this  subject  of  foreign  exchange  as  have  Professors 
Graham  and  Whittlesey,  whose  treatise  on  our  Golden  Ava- 
lanche has  just  come  off  the  Princeton  Press.  I  submit  that 
there  is  certainly  no  support  for  our  present  policy  in  this 
book.  Its  contents  are  a  trenchant  challenge  to  attempts  to 
justify  any  further  purchase  of  foreign  gold,  and  it  certainly 
appears  that  we  are  involving  ourselves  in  an  increasingly 
serious  dilemma  by  continuing  our  present  metal-buying 
policy,  particularly  as  respects  gold. 

An  adequate  consideration  of  the  principles  and  outstand- 
ing lessons  of  experience  in  metallic  coinage  would  take  more 
time  than  I  can  give  it  here.  But  since  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  is  at  long  last  launching  an  inves- 
tigation of  these  matters,  it  seems  of  some  importance  to 
plac^  in  the  Record  a  refutation  of  certain  fallacies,  as  they 
appear  to  me.  which  are  current  in  discussion,  and  certain 
points  which  have  recently  been  made  by  the  most  careful 
and  informed, students  of  the  problem  of  metallic  standards. 
I  hope  the  Senate  investigators  will  give  particular  con- 
sideration to  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Murad.  professor  of  bank- 
ing and  finance  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Tills  little  book.  The  Paradox  of  a  Metal  Standard,  may  not 
be  the  last  word  on  the  relation  of  coinage  to  prices  and 
values.  To  me,  certainly,  the  author's  conclusion  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  economic  value  seems 


a  quite  unacceptable  defeatism.  But  Dr.  Murad  has  rendered 
a  yeoman  service  in  pointing  to  the  paradox  in  current 
theories  of  coinage  as  related  to  a  standard  of  value. 

A    ST.\ND.\ED    OF    VALUI 

Let  me  try  to  Indicate  the  basis  for  my  behef  that  this 
paradox  can  be  traced  to  confusion  l)etween  the  very  words 
"price"  and  "value."  Bv  this  confusion,  it  appears,  we  are 
unwittingly  assuming  what  is  by  no  means  established,  viz. 
that  price  and  value  are  identical.  Indeed,  it  will  be  gen- 
erally conceded  that  price  and  value  have  seldom  proved  to 
be  identical  in  practice,  for  we  are  continually  experiencing 
what  is  being  termed  "disparity"  in  prices.  With  reference 
to  what  does  this  "disparity."  as  between  farm  and  factory 
prices,  for  example,  exist?  Were  prices  in  no  way  "disparate" 
in  the  pre-war  period.  1909-14?  Or  in  1926?  By  what 
standard  has  it  been  determined  that  they  were  at  parity" 
In  any  particular  year,  month,  day.  or  instant?  Other  stand- 
ards of  physical  measurement  are  changeless  in  time.  What 
passible  rational  justification  is  there,  then,  for  the  idea  that 
price  relations  should  or  can  remain  at  the  same  "parity," 
yet  without  reference  to  any  fixed  standard  of  value? 

It  has  seemed  almost  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
shake  off  what  has  ixen  called  the  "money  illusion"  to  the 
eCfect  that  the  value  of  money  is  a  constant,  unchanging 
standard  so  that  price  and  value  are  identical.  From  this 
fallacy  of  circular  reasoning,  or  using  our  conclusion  as  a 
premise,  we  have  been  assuming  that  the  market  price  of 
some  particular  commodity — or  even  of  several  or  all  com- 
modities— can  be  arbitrarily  selected  and  p>egged — or  aver- 
aged, if  an  index  is  used — as  representing  a  "standard"  in 
economic  value;  whereupon  the  effect,  upon  price,  of  money 
supply  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  commodity  market  on  the 
other  hand.  Ls  abrogated  for  that  "standard"  commodity — 
or  commodities — and  it  is  enthroned  as  a  "standard  of  value" 
upon  which,  by  virtue  of  mere  fiat,  all  other  economic  values 
become  contingent  and  are  correctly  priced  quite  as  if  they 
were  being  bartered. 

If  there  is  some  peculiar  logical  ba^is  which  does  not  apply 
to  other  commodities  for  applying  this  exceptional  reasoning 
to  gold  or  silver,  the  test  of  time  has  failed  to  reveal  it. 
Merely  coining  or  arbitrarily  defining  gold  as  money  or  as  a 
standard  of  value — "monetizing"  it  by  law — does  not  trans- 
form it  into  either  a  standard  of  value  or  a  suitable  medium 
of  exchange.  If  there  is  any  one  les.son  to  bo  drawn  from 
economic  history,  it  is  that  the  fixing  of  prices  by  law  is  im- 
possible in  the  long  run;  and  we  are  at  long  last  discovering 
that  the  notion  that  precious  metals  are  an  exception  to  this 
rule  only  leads  to  a  paradox. 

The  fallacy  of  this  money  illusion  has  arisen,  it  seems  to 
me.  in  a  false  analogy  between  standards  in  weights  and 
measures  on  the  one  hand  and  the  so-called  standard  we 
have  attempted  to  employ  for  economic  values  on  the  oth^r. 
For  example,  we  do  not  in  fact,  as  is  the  case  in  selecting  the 
gold  standard  for  economic  values,  take  some  natural  class 
of  objects,  .such,  for  example,  as  the  feet  of  men.  attribute 
to  them  some  intrinsic  value  as  to  length,  and  proceed  to 
assume  that  the  average,  or  the  greatest  common  divisor,  of 
all  existing  lengths  in  human  feet  is  the  standard  foot  value 
for  all  measurements  of  length.  There  could  be  no  possible 
useful  system  of  measurement  based  on  such  a  shifting  stand- 
ard. Even  more  abiiurd  would  be  the  idea  that  the  standard 
of  length  could  be  sunilarly  arrived  at  by  averaging  the 
lengths  of  everything  with  which  the  community  happened 
to  be  concerned  at  any  particular  period  of  time  Yet  that 
is  the  vague  and  indefinable  idea  of  a  standard  in  economic 
value  which  our  price  system  is  alleged  to  represent  accord- 
ing to  the  concept  of  a  so-called  general  price  level  as  repre- 
senting the  value  of  money. 

But  if  physical  standards  of  measurement  are  not  an  arbi- 
trary selection  of  a  natural  entity  of  any  kind,  by  what  proc- 
ess are  they  selected?  Measurable  physical  properties  do  not. 
of  course,  exist  apart  from  concrete  things.  While  our  under- 
standing of  the  things  about  us  is  thus  subject  to  the  luniU- 
tions  of  our  senses,  we  are  nevertheless  continually  attempt- 
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now.  the  Executive.  In  both  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Treasury,  can  manipulate  and  change  that  relation  in  sev- 


the  richer  veins  to  lie  in  the  mines  unworked — we  might  say, 
earmarked  for  exploitation  when  we  have  recovered  from 


eral  ways,  specifically,  for  example,  by  changing  reserve  re-   |   our  dream  and  left  the  market  free  to  decline  to  a  price  at 


quirements.     The  basis  of  tlie  solvency  or  insolvency  of  the 
whole  system  is  tlicrefore  a  pure  legal  fiat  and  not  really  a 


which  the  metal  can  be  coined. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  more  profundity  of  understanding 
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fnir  appmisals  and  comparisons  in  order  to  orient  and  conduct 
ourselves  relative,  for  example,  to  the  special  characteristics 
of  concrete  things  in  our  environment.  Doing  this  in  a  way 
which  uill  enable  us  to  remember  and  compare  our  experi- 
ences relative  to  different  times  and  places,  so  that  we  may 
anticipate  the  future  and  act  accordingly,  that  is.  act  ra- 
tionally, requires  that  spatial  dimension  be  set  up  as  an 
abstraction  and  a  whollj-  arbitrary  portion  of  it  be  fixed  upon 
as  a  spatial  standard. 

Thus  we  are  comjjelled  to  define  what  we  mean  by  a  straight 
line  before  we  can  begin  to  divide  it  up  into  parts  of  signifi- 
cant size  for  our  purposes  as  In  considering  length  in  con- 
crete objects.  This  definition  of  a  straight  line  cannot  be 
arbitrary.  It  must  correspond  to  reality  to  be  significant  and 
useful.  But  its  division  can  only  be  arbitrarj-  because  that 
division  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  universal  basis 
for  numerical  comparisons  which  have  only  a  psjxho logical 
significsmce.  Reality  in  en\ironment  is  not  numerical;  not 
finite.  It  is  universal  and  continuous.  It  is  infinite.  Its 
enumeration  is  a  peculiarly  human  device  which  exists  no- 
where else  in  nature. 

When  making  these  physical,  measurable  comparisons — 
say.  for  example,  of  length — ^we  have  to  settle  first  en  the 
physical  things  we  are  comparing  both  in  time  and  in  space. 
We  may.  perhaps,  be  considering  merely  those  things  within 
our  range  of  vision  at  some  mcmient.  Tor  purposes  of  the 
intended  comparison,  this  is  our  so-called  universe.  TTie 
simplest  unit  of  length  by  which  comparisons  within  this 
universe  may  be  expressed  numerically,  would  obviously  be 
the  greatest  common  divisor  of  all  the  lengths  we  are  com- 
paring. Literally,  of  course,  such  a  divisor  would  become 
small  as  the  number  of  things  measured  and  compared  be- 
came large;  because  it  is  not  possible  for  numerous  concrete 
things  to  correspond  naturally  to  any  precise  unit  as  a  com- 
mon divisor.  But  our  needs  and  abilities  in  measurement 
have  practical  limitations  and  we.  therefore,  fix  for  use  as  a 
permanent,  general  standard  to  cover  all  times  and  places, 
an  arbitrary  quantity  of  such  size  that  it  need  not  be  either 
divided  or  multiplied  by  any  excessively  large  number  in 
order  to  come  within  our  ordinary  needs  for  a  standard  com- 
mon divisor.  This  does  not  avoid  error.  It  only  reduces  error 
to  negligible  proportions  for  our  purposes. 

As  to  economic  values,  however,  it  is  painfully  apparent 
that  in  our  price  system  we  have  not  attained  a  standard  of 
accuracy  such  that  its  error  in  representing  something  we 
are  calling  value  is  of  negligible  proportions.  Length  values 
have  been  brought  to  the  point  of  negligible  error,  but  economic 
values  have  not.  We  have  discovered  what  a  straight  line  is. 
and  can  measure  length,  but  we  have  not  yet  discovered  what 
economics  is  so  as  to  define  it  clearly,  and  we  certainly  can- 
not measure  economic  values  consistently  until  we  do.  Nor 
can  we,  when  this  discovery  has  been  attained  and  defined. 
measure  such  values  by  prices  on  the  bland  assumption  that 
money,  or  gold,  is  a  standard  of  value;  nor  can  we  set  up  a 
money  control  system  on  the  theory  that  the  needed  price 
standard  is  merely  a  common  divisor  of  the  price  figures 
concerned  in  any  given  period  of  time.  Precisely  sis  we  have 
not  defined  the  standard  of  length  value  as  the  greatest  com- 
mon divisor — or  the  mode,  or  median,  or  hannonic.  arith- 
metic, or  geometric  mean,  if  I  may  run  the  gamut  of 
statistical  methodology — of  all  lengths  in  existing  bovine 
animals,  or  in  gold  nuggets,  so  we  cannot  arbitrarily  define 
the  standard  of  economic  value  as  in  any  way  dependent  upon 
the  particular  economic  characteristics  of  cattle  or  of  gold. 

We  cannot  and  do  not  standardize  the  whole  simply  by  a 
part  thereof.  We  are  compelled  to  abstract  its  qualities  in 
order  to  measure  them.  Length  is  a  pure  abstraction.  So 
must  economic  value  be  defined,  abstractly,  before  it  can  be 
standardized  correctly  for  numerical  measurement  by  prices. 
Qualitatively,  a  standard  must  check  with  reality;  but  quan- 
titatively it  must  be  wholly  arbitrary  in  order  to  be  univer- 
sally applicable;  and  it  can  be  useful  only  if  it  is  thus 
applicable. 

Standards  of  value  for  use  in  enumerations  or  calculations 
of  any  kind  must  conform  to  the  same  mathematical  rules 
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for  all  systems  of  quantitative  measurement.  Prices  are  no 
exception;  and  I  shall  hope  that  the  bnef  explanation  here 
attempted  will  make  it  possible  to  comprehend  the  false 
and  the  true  analogy  tietween  the  expression  of  economic 
values  by  prices  and  the  numerical  expression  of  v-alues  in 
all  other  systems  of  measurement  such  as  those  based  on 
ordmary  weights  and  measures. 

GOLD    IK    MONrTAST    COKTBOL 

In  attempting  to  apply  these  principles  to  our  monetary 
problems,  let  me  say  that  while  I  do  not  feel  that  comage 
can  be  neglected  in  any  monetary  program  it  is  today  \'ery 
much  sutKirdinated  in  importance  to  the  problem  of  bank- 
ing and  fiscal  reorganization,  with  which  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  dtal  in  this  discussion.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
contrast  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  with 
that  of  the  Reserve  Board  Itself  as  to  its  powers  of  control. 
Said  he,  in  his  statement  of  February  1  in  the  Record,  if 
inflation  "should  de\-elop  to  any  alarming  extent,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  through  its  open-market  operations,  its 
control  over  discount  rates,  and  reserve  requirements,  could 
check  such  a  tendency." 

Said  the  Board,  in  its  annual  report  for  1938: 

The  ability  of  the  banks  preatly  to  expand  the  volume  of  their 
credit  without  resort  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  would  maka 
i:  possible  for  a  speculative  situation  to  get  under  way  that  would 
be  beyond  the  power  of  the  System  to  cbeck  or  control.  Ttxe 
Reeerre  System  would,  therefore,  be  unable  to  discharge  the  re- 
Bpcnslbillty  placed  upon  It  by  Congress  or  to  perform  the  eervlce 
that  the  country  rightly  expect*  from  It. 

We  must,  of  course,  aeree  with  the  gentleman  that  "a 
liberal  expansion  of  credit  " — that  is.  of  money  supply  in  the 
form  of  demand  deposits  for  use  in  private  industry — 'would 
stimulate  industrial  acti\'ity.  increase  emplojTnent.  and  lead 
to  general  impro\ement  and  progress."  But.  except  by  the 
dead-center  mechanics  cf  public  debt  which  has  served  chiefly 
to  create  an  annual  interest  charge  greater  than  the  whole 
Budget  when  the  last  Democratic  administration  took 
oflBce.  we  are  not  getting  that  expansion,  and  I  should  like 
the  gentleman,  as  administration  spokesman  in  the  House 
on  this  matter,  to  offer  us  a  statement  of  the  administra- 
tion's way  out  of  this  dilemma.  Under  our  present  tanking 
laws,  for  which  the  Democratic  Party  is  chiefly  responsible. 
the  very  conditions  which  the  expansion  cf  bank  credit 
"would  stimulate"  are  prerequisite  for  Its  expansion.  Are 
we  not  using  treadmill  reasoning  in  our  analysis  of  cause  and 
effect   under  existing   financial   organization? 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
tell  us  also  how  we  are  to  reconcile  his  assertion  that  this 
administration  has  "placed  title  to  all  gold" — it  is  rapidly 
nearing  that  goal — "in  the  United  States  Treasury."  with  his 
contention  that  "if  these  gold  certificates,  which  represent 
$15,500,000,000  of  their  assets,  were  withdrawn  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  without  anjthing  to  take  their  place,  it. 
of  course,  would  completely  and  absolutely  destroy  their 
solvency  and  result  in  disaster."  Does  not  this  set  up  a 
legalistic  duplicity  in  ownership? 

To  me  this  duplicity  is  matched  in  our  fiscal  history  only 
by  that  of  the  present  administration's  whole  system  of  ac- 
counting, by  which  it  has  contrived,  with  the  device  of  guar- 
anteeing obligations  of  certain  Government  accounts  camou- 
flaged as  corporations,  to  evade  the  restrictions  which  Con- 
gress has  placed  on  the  public  debt.  A  government  which 
condemns  holding-company  camouflage  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  taxes,  sanctifles  it  for  the  purpose  of  spending  taxes. 
it  seems. 

It  should  require  no  profound  understanding  of  this  al- 
legedly mysterious  subject  to  realize  that  these  bank  "as- 
sets"— gold  certificates — must  either  be  a  legal  Action  or  else 
the  gold  itself  is  not  the  Treasury  asset  which  the  gentleman's 
statement  as  to  title  is  calculated  to  make  the  public  believe 
it  is.  To  me  it  seems  quite  plain  that  the  ostensible  depend- 
ence of  our  banking,  that  is.  of  our  money  system,  on  this 
golden  calf  in  the  Treasury,  which  is  rapidly  taking  on  the 
character  of  a  white  elephant,  is  purely  a  legal  flction  which 
can  be  changed  at  any  time  by  a  change  in  law.  This  seems 
perfectly  obvious  from  the  fact  that,  under  the  law  as  it  ia 
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fact  that  a  coin  has  upper  and  lower  limits  as  to  the  physical 
size  which  makes  it  a  useful  implement  in  trade.  If  the  metal 
in  bullion  form  is  priced  on  the  open  market  so  high  relative  to 
agricultural  prices  that  a  coin  of  convenient  size — not  smaller 


tVioTi    a    riimt 


»an    nnlv    ho    iicr>H    ir\    froncartinn^    Invnlvinp    a 


to  sell  as  gold  or  coimterfeitlng,  or  free  coinage,  to  get  seign- 
iorage; or,  third,  a  pegged  market  with  necessity  for  con- 
tinuous purchase  and  hoarding  by  the  Government  of  a  much 
larger  supply  of  gold  than  can  be  used  in  coinage  that  is  actu- 

nllv   rlmiintiDEr-    nr  fourth     if   used    in   its   variOUS  flctions   in 
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now.  the  Executive,  in  both  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Treasury,  can  manipulate  and  change  that  relation  in  sev- 
eral ways,  specifically,  for  example,  by  changing  reserve  re- 
quirements. The  basis  of  the  solvency  or  insolvency  of  the 
whole- system  is  tlicrefore  a  pure  legal  flat  and  not  really  a 
matter  of  gold  at  all. 

Let  us  ask  the  distinguished  Member  to  join  us  in  ex- 
amining his  Missouri  bubble  in  the  control  of  credit  by 
central  banking.  Our  Federal  Reserve  notes  tell  us.  on  their 
face,  that  they  are  "legal  tender  redeemable  in  lawful  money." 
As  the  fiat  now  stands  they  may  be  issued  in  the  sum  of 
$40  000.000.000.  which  is  two  and  one-half  times  the  present 
holdmgs  of  virtually  $16,000,000,000  in  gold  certificates  by  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Now  the  courts  have  held  repeat- 
edly that  legal  tender  is  lawful  money  (Bronson  v.  Rodes, 
74  U.  S.  229:  Perry  v.  State.  61  Southern  400:  Vicks  v.  Hoivcrd, 
116  S.  E.  465  >.  Were  member  banki  to  expand  their  de- 
posits with  the  Reserve  banks  to  the  legal  limit,  and  the 
hitter  came  to  hold  all  of  this  $40,000,000,000  in  lawful  money 
in  the  legal  reserve  of  35  percent  against  such  member-bank 
deposits,  those  deposits  could  probably  reach  the  sum  of 
$114  000.000.000.  This  sum  in  turn,  representing  the  reserve, 
averaging  about  17  percent,  which  must  be  held  by  member 
banks  against  their  demand  liabilities  to  their  depositors. 
Those  liabilities,  which  are  our  money  supply  against  which 
checks  may  be  drawn,  are.  it  would  appear,  potentially  re- 
stricted to  the  modest  sum  of  not  quite  $700,000,000,000.  As 
business  needs  expanded  the  ratio  could  then  be  legally  re- 
duced to  10  percent  by  Executive  decree  and  this  restriction — 
to  a  mere  $700.000.000.000 — be  raised  to  $140,000,000,000 
more  than  a  trillion  dollars.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  limita- 
tion, so-called,  imposed  by  the  law  on  the  executive  admin- 
istration of  our  money  system — if  we  lean  wholly  on  those 
banks  within  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  acquire  no 
more  gold. 

Outside  the  law  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  astronomical 
possib.liiies  of  national  income.  Even  at  a  mere  2'2  to  1 
ratio  to  the  above  legally  possible  deposits,  representing  the 
velocity  of  money,  our  income  would  approach  S3. 000,- 
000.000.000  annually.  Under  these  conditions  even  the  New 
Deal  might  balance  the  Budget:  but  meanwhile  what  becomes 
of  the  theory  that  gold  serves  to  make  our  money  '"sound"? 
The  possession  of  gold  is,  as  laws  now  stand,  an  actual  threat 
to  the  stability  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  material  disagreement  with  the 
distingui.<^hed  gentleman  from  MLssouri  in  his  statement 
regarding  foreign  exchange  as  he  presents  the  facts  in  the 
Record  for  February  1.  But.  Mr.  Speaker.  "I'm  from  Mis- 
souri" as  to  the  interpretaficns  he  offers  for  these  facts.  And 
let  it  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  policies  and  legislation  will 
be  gu:ded  by  these  interpretations. 

The  gentleman,  indeed,  disclaims,  as  do  the  rest  of  us.  any 
profound  understanding  of  this  matter:  but  he  admits  that 
our  policy  has.  in  fact,  been  followed  by  a  "rather  alarming 
Increase"  in  our  geld  holdings.  He  then  proceeds  to  offer 
an  interpretation  of  the  market  for  gold  which.  In  view  of 
our  price-pegging  operations,  certainly  inspires  me  with  won- 
derment and  awe  at  what  must  be  a  much  more  profound 
understanding  than  I  have  as  to  the  forces  which  determine 
price  in  a  market.  To  me.  if  Uncle  Sam  is  arbitrarily  offer- 
ing to  buy  an  unessential,  high-priced,  easily  transportable 
commodity,  without  limit  at  from  two  to  six  times  its  cost 
of  production,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  anyone  else 
could  buy  that  commodity  an\"\vhere  at  substantially  less 
than  your  Uncle  is  paying:  and  Uncle  will  pet  all  of  the 
production  and  most  of  the  existing  supply  except  the  insig- 
nificant proportion  which  is  actually  needed  even  at  that 
fictitious  price. 

The  dream  of  governments,  says  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Missouri,  has  b^.en  to  acquire  gold.  But  the  dream 
cf  all  other  governments  today  seems  to  he  to  let  the  United 
States  Government  do  the  acquiring  a.s  rapidly  as  the  gold 
can  be  fed  into  its  Kentucky  mausoleum  vx-ithout  prou.^ing 
public  siLspicion  of  our  gullibility.  Witness  the  South  African 
control  of  production  by  an  excess-profits  tax  which  forces 


the  richer  veins  to  lie  In  the  mines  unworked — we  might  say, 
earmarked  for  exploitation  when  we  have  recovered  from 
our  dream  and  left  the  market  free  to  decline  to  a  price  at 
which  the  metal  can  be  coined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  more  profundity  of  understanding 
than  I  have  to  see  why  this  gold  would  be  less  valuable  to 
us  if  we  simply  bought  title  to  the  lodes  in  Russian  and 
South  African  mines  and  left  the  metal,  earmarked  there, 
to  stimulate  our  shipment  abroad  of  the  fertility  of  our  farms 
and  our  other  products  and  resources  along  with  the  muni- 
tions necessary  to  destroy  them  and  restimulate  this  so- 
called  trade.  Indeed,  the  metal  micrht  be  much  more  valuable 
to  us  if  thus  earmarked  in  the  mine,  because  it  would  be 
more  difficult  subsequently  to  earmark  it  into  the  coffers 
of  the  bankrupt  nations  of  Europe  as  a  war  loan  or  for 
rehabilitation  after  the  v>-ar;  and  we  would — to  judge  from 
past  experience — be  jtist  that  much  better  off. 

As  a  "hoss"  trader,  I  have  always  thought  that  if  the 
other  fellows  figured  I  was  v/illing  to  pay  an  excessive  price 
for  a  "nag,"  none  of  them  would  part  with  him  for  less  than 
that  price  while  waiting  for  my  final  purchase.  So  it  now 
seems  to  me  a  strange  illusion  that  brings  anyone  to  assert 
that  the  price  we  are  paying  for  gold  is  not  bringing  the 
metal  to  our  shores,  to  be  interred  as  an  economic  corpus 
delicti,  cr  that  this  so-called  trade  is  not  a  burden  on  the 
American  people  which  cannot  be  ameliorated  by  any  future 
manipulations.  The  publication  of  the  story  of  our  golden 
avalanche  by  Professors  Graham  and  Whittlesey  appeals  to 
me  as  a  convincing  presentation  of  this  situation,  and  I  offer 
additional  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  gold  can  never  be 
of  any  real  use  unless  and  until  its  price  is  much  lower. 

Why  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  neither  this  Nation  nor  any 
other  is  coining  platintim?  I  submit  that  a  primary  reason 
is  that,  like  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  (domestic,  bullion  price >, 
the  price  of  platinum  is  too  high.  Personally,  my  "longing" 
for  platinum  is  more  intense  than  for  gold,  and  I  will  warrant 
that  if  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  were  offered  an  ounce  of 
it  he  would  prefer  it  to  the  same  measure  of  the  yellow  metal 
even  at  the  latter's  fictitious,  pegged  price.  But  that  does  not 
validate  platinum  as  a  standard  of  value  or  make  it  coin- 
able.  It  seems  certain  that  we  will  continue  to  encounter 
the  same  old  difficulties  with  circulation  of  gold  coinage  as 
long  as  we  insist  on  "free"  coinage;  i.  e.,  on  "monetizing"  the 
metal  at  par  or  putting  as  much  metal  in  the  coin  as  we 
can  obtain  for  the  coin  when  used  as  money.  As  we  do  with 
all  our  sm.all  denominations,  so  we  must  clip  or  debase 
the  gold  coin  to  start  with:  and  its  metal  must  not  be  so 
high-priced  as  to  invite  further  clipping  after  coinage. 
Thus,  at  present  levels  in  agricultural  prices,  if  the  market 
for  gold  bullion  were  allowed  to  fall  to  $10  per  ounce,  then 
a  dollar  could  be  coined  at  near  the  size  of  a  dime  and  still 
be  materially  below  par  in  its  gold  content.  ObvioiLsly.  too, 
the  old  size  for  a  half  eagle— $S— would  contain  less  gold 
than  it  would  buy.  These  conditions  would  afford  a  reason- 
ably safe  coinage. 

Let  me  say.  however,  that  even  at  a  lower  price— unle.ss  it 
became  so  low  as  materially  to  displace  silver  in  coinage — 
gold  can  be  used  only  in  limited  quantity:  for  as  modern  com- 
munication and  transport  is  perfected  it  becomes  increasincjly 
inconvenient  and  relatively  expensive  to  trade  with  coins  of 
high  value  as  against  the  use  of  checking  accounts.  I  think 
it  an  obvious  implication  of  the  banking  developments  cut- 
lined  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Vest,  assistant  general  counsel  to 
the  Reserve  Board,  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  for  Febru- 
ary, that  the  money  of  the  future  is  destined  to  be,  even  more 
than  it  Is  now,  nothing  but  a  transferable  credit  on  the  books 
of  a  national  system  of  depositories  and  clearing  hou.ses.  The 
present  administration  worked  in  accord  with  this  trend  when 
It  .'sequestered  our  gold;  but  then,  by  characteristically  undoing 
with  its  left  hand  what  it  had  done  with  its  right,  it  pegged  the 
price  cf  gold  at  a  high  level  when  it  should  have  been  lowered 
as  near  as  feasible  to  the  then  current  production  cost  so  that 
the  metal  might  be  recoined  and  put  back  into  use. 

There  is  nothing  incomprehensibly  profound,  then,  about 
the  proposition  that  coinage  is  tcd.ny  suitable  for  me  only  in 
small  denominauons.    The  basic  reason  for  this  lies  In  the 
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fact  that  a  coin  has  upper  and  lower  limits  as  to  the  ph>'slcal 
size  which  makes  it  a  useful  implement  in  trade.  If  the  metal 
in  bullion  form  is  priced  on  the  open  market  so  high  relative  to 
agricultural  prices  that  a  coin  of  convenient  size — not  smaller 
than  a  dime — can  only  be  used  in  transactions  involving  a 
relatively  large  real  value,  then  the  margin  of  safety  in 
coinage — that  is,  the  spread  between  the  market  price  of  the 
bullicn  and  the  standard  weight  for  minting — becomes  too 
small  relative  to  the  value  of  the  coin.  Because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  this  narrow  spread  to  prevent  counterfeiting — or  the 
equally  unsound  alternative  of  free  coinage — every  fluctuation 
in  the  price  of  the  bullion  makes  its  coinage  likely  to  encoun- 
ter serious  circulation  difficulties,  on  the  one  hand  from 
private  attempts  to  obtain  seignorage — which  m.ay  force  free 
coinage — or.  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  market  price  cf  the 
metal  comes  to  exceed  the  face  value  of  the  coin,  by  melting 
or  by  hoarding  or  by  removal  to  communities  where  it  will 
bring  more  as  money  than  as  metal. 

These  difficulties  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  fluctua- 
tions in  the  market  for  a  rare  metal  are  excessively  related  to 
and  affected  by  the  very  use  which  requires  a  reasonably 
stable  price,  namely,  use  for  coinage.  Except  for  metals  of 
relative  abundance  and  wide  commercial  use  with  an  open 
market  price  suitable  for  change  coins,  the  bullion  market 
cannot  but  be  controlled  by  the  effect  of  the  rate  of  buying 
for  coinage  by  a  great  organization  such  as  the  United  States 
Government.  If  the  metal  be  bought  up  at  a  rate  greater 
than  that  at  which  It  is  actually  circulated  as  money.  Its  price 
must  become  unsettled  and  highly  speculative  in  the  long  run. 

Coinage  difficulties  are  further  enhanced  manyfold,  and 
coinage  of  precious  metals  often  rendered  wholly  Imprac- 
ticable, at  a  high  price  for  the  bullion,  by  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  all  money;  that  is,  in  prices  generally 
that  go  with  the  boom-bust  business  cycle.  Here  the  problem 
of  price  levels,  as  affected  by  extensions  of  bank  credit,  enters. 
This  seems  to  me  the  critical  problem  of  our  economic  and 
political  dilemma,  but  I  cannot  attempt  to  discuss  it  here. 
The  point  simply  Is  that  It  is  not  solved  by  fixing  a  standard 
in  metal  at  a  high  price  or.  indeed,  at  any  price. 

Even  in  foreign  exchange,  trade  in  gold,  if  it  be  extended 
beyond  the  significance  of  mere  small  change,  as  it  were,  in 
strictly  current  accounts,  only  postpones  the  evil  day  of 
reckoning  with  those  shifts  in  relative  money  values  arising 
from  shifting  trade  conditions.  This  makes  any  dlstiu-bance 
In  exchange  rates  only  worse  when  it  does  arrive.  To  me  this 
seems  the  obvious  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  repeated  breaks 
in  the  standard  at  which  gold  Is  used  in  International 
trade,  with  its  devaluations  and  exchange  controls.  As- 
suredly, there  can  be  no  controllable  international  monetary 
stability  in  the  face  of  domestic  instabilities  and  disparities 
in  the  several  rigid  and  flexible  price  levels.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  stabilization  funds,  such  as  it  has  been,  has  not 
been  established  by  the  use  of  gold  as  a  backing  for  them. 
The  one  great  American  use  for  gold  is  for  burial  purposes 
in  Kentucky.  The  metal,  as  a  matter  of  legal  fiction,  pre- 
serves the  i)erquisite  of  the  banks  to  issue  credit  in  the  very 
operations  which  unsettle  prices,  and  therefore  foreign  ex- 
change rates,  rather  than  render  them  stable,  l^t  me  repeat, 
this  chaos  in  exchange  arises  in  the  law  and  not  in  any  in- 
trinsic property  of  gold  if.  as,  and  when  properly  used  in 

coinage. 

All  that  glitters,  in  "hoes  tradin',"  Is  not  gold.  Even  the 
geld  miner.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  grubstaked  with  grub;  and  it  is 
around  the  price  of  grub,  not  that  of  gold,  that  human  life  is 
organized  to  conduct  its  greatest  industry,  its  production  of 
the  end  product  cf  all  industry,  the  human  life  cycle  of  birth, 
growth,  reproduction,  and  death.  Let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  that. 

We  are  faced,  then,  with  one  or  more  of  sc\'eral  difaculties  if 
we  attempt  to  coin  gold  while  its  bullion  price  Is  h  gh  rela- 
tive to  agricultural  prices:  First,  an  impossible  inflationary 
advance  in  agncuiturai  price  levels — ultimately  invoIv;ng  all 
prices— ^o  as  to  cheapen  gold  bulUon  in  terms  of  real  values; 
or.  second,  a  constantly  recurring  series  of  difficulties,  as  the 
price  ol  gold  bullion  fiactuates  on  a  free  market,  with  melting 


to  sell  as  gold  or  counterfeiting,  or  free  coinage,  to  get  seign- 
iorage; or,  third,  a  pegged  market  with  necessity  for  con- 
tinuous purchase  and  hoarding  by  the  Government  of  a  much 
larger  supply  of  gold  than  can  be  used  in  coinage  that  is  actu- 
ally circulating;  or  fourth,  if  used  in  its  various  fictions  in 
foreign  trade,  gold  can  only  serve  to  continue  present  troubles 
with  "hot  money."  and  so  forth,  by  distracting  attention  from 
the  real  remedies  for  these  difficulties. 

DESiIOCKATIC   DIU.T-DAU.TIMO 

I  have  undertaken  here  to  challenge  the  administration 
to  produce  these  real  remedies  for  our  dilemma  instead  of 
attempting  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  Republican  opposition 
which  is  not  in  office.  As  to  my  own  ideas,  I  have  only  indi- 
cated that  our  real  problem  lies  hi  the  field  of  banking  as  it 
affects  money  supply.  In  this  connection  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  those  in  office,  and  therefore  responsible  for 
our  fiscal  policies,  have  not  heeded  the  words  of  Wocdrow  Wil- 
son resjjecting  currency  problems  as  quoted  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin  for  January.  Let  me  here  repeat  those 
words  in  part: 

There  Is  a  sense  In  which  a  democratic  country  forces  statesman- 
slilp  u{X3n  every  man  of  initiative,  every  man  cap>able  of  leading. 
•  •  •  ^e  cannot  shut  ourselves  in  as  experts  to  our  own  busi- 
ness. We  must  open  our  thoughts  to  the  country  at  large  and 
serve  the  general  intelligence  as  weU  as  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Is  a  soimd  standard  for  democratic 
statesmanship,  why  has  the  administration  allowed  months  to 
elapse  before  lifting  a  finger  to  develop  the  investigation  for 
which  funds  were  given  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  last  summer?  Can  it  be  that  that  investigation 
is  a  mere  camouflage  for  procrastination  in  "seeJcing  the  best 
solution  for  our  currency  difficulties"?  I  again  use  President 
Wilson's  words.  Does  the  administration  seek  to  delay  "giv- 
ing the  discussion  of  such  matters  such  publicity"  as  might 
"enable  men  of  every  kind  and  calling,"  specifically,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  voters  in  next  fall's  election,  to  "take  an  intelli- 
gent part  in  the  discussion"  and  so  use  their  franchise  to 
control  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  existing  policies? 

If  there  be  no  attempt  thus  to  "frame"  public  opinion  for 
the  coming  election  in  favor  of  gold  buying,  public  debt,  and 
trade  agreements  as  an  economic  panacea,  then  why,  pray, 
does  the  President  shut  up,  in  the  passionate  anonymity  of 
the  White  House,  such  an  expert  on  our  monetary  problems 
as  Dr.  Lauchlin  Currie?  Why  are  we  not  only  gi\1ng  no  heed 
to  his  published  work  on  the  Supply  and  Control  of  Money 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  proscribing  any  public  consid- 
eration thereof?  Is  not  the  obvious  reason  for  this  con- 
spiracy of  silence  simply  that  the  policy  of  pump  priming 
by  formation  of  public  debt  as  a  source  of  money  supply,  flies 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  counsels  of  this  student?  Let  me 
quote  what  Dr.  Currie  wrote  in  his  monograph  as  published 
by  Harvard  University  before  he  fell  among  the  money 
changers: 

The  most  perfect  control  could  be  achieved  by  direct  Govern- 
ment Issiie  of  aU  money,  both  notes  and  dejxMlts  subject  to 
check.  The  merit  of  this  proposal  lies  In  the  fact  that  It  divorce* 
the  supply  cf  money  from  the  loaning  of  money. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  proposal  which  can  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  principles  of  the  Legal  Tender  Decisions 
which  were  so  bitteriy  opposed  by  the  Democratic  Party. 
Do  they  still  oppose  this  proposal?  Does  It  not.  Indeed,  har- 
monize rather  with  the  ideals  and  ideas  of  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  than  with  those  of  the  New  Deal? 

There  .were  statesmen  in  those  days  to  whom  public  debt — 
the  "loaning  of  money"  to  the  Government — was  anathema. 
Jeffer.son  even  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  a  constitutional 
amr'ndment  to  prohibit  all  public  debt  under  all  circum- 
stances. Where  would  our  present  policies  be  if  that  rule 
had  been  written  into  the  Constitution?  Would  they  not  be 
following  the  clearly  conceived  public  lnt-er:>sts  as  Abraham 
Linccln  administered  them  in  the  hour  of  the  Nation's  tra- 
vail, rather  than  the  muddled  concepts  of  free  coinage  and 
fractional  reserves  built  up  by  the  Democratic  Party  since 
the  Civil  War  z^  it  h^as  fallen  under  control  of  Tammany  and 
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other  metropolitan  party  pclitics  In  the  overstuffed  cities 
of  the  North? 

Whenever  we  have  been  furnished  a  fetish — 

Said  Mark  Twain — 

and  have  been  taught  to  believe  In  It  and  love  It  and  worship 
It  and  refrain  from  examining  It.  there  Ls  little  evidence,  how- 
evtT  clear  and  stronn;.  that  can  persuade  us  to  withdraw  from  It 
cur  loyalty  and  devctlon. 

What.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fetish  that  has  brcuKht  confusion 
even  into  the  most  expertly  trained  minds  In  economics? 
What  l.s  It  that  Ju.-tiflcd  Dr.  Jacob  Viner.  close  counselor  to 
the  Trea'ury.  in  his  recent  address  as  retiring  president  of 
tho  American  Economic  Association,  to  refer  to  the  "vague 
and  Imperfectly  comunJcable  processes  of  thought"  and  the 
"traditional  unlntelllKiblllty"  of  the  dl.scus.sJoas  by  which 
"tconomlJt.s  repeatedly  (xpone  their  divided  counsels"? 

ly't  me  quote  you.  In  closing,  the  words  of  Mr.  John  May- 
nard  K<ynes,  now  counvllna  the  Brltuh  Empire,  to  the  asc 
of  forced  »avin«  In  Us  death  struKKlc  wi'h  the  fetl.«.he»  of 
uutocracy.  Addrf.'>m«  a  di.«(tlnKUl«hed  committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  includinK  Mr.  W.  W.  Rcimer,  who  la  also  a 
tnutcd  rxp;ri  of  our  Tna-sury  Department,  Mr,  Keynes  said, 
In  deallnK  with  a  report  on  Statistics  Reiutlng  to  Capital 
Formation — I  quote  from  the  Economic  Journal  of  September 
193D.  page  574: 

We  have  been,  all  of  u»,  broui^ht  up.  like  the  members  of  this 
cotrmltt»>e.  In  dt-ip  confusion  of  mind  between  tho  demand  and 
(supply  of  Bavmgs  and.  until  we  rid  ourselves  of  It,  we  cannot  think 
correctly. 

Verily.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members  of  this  august  body, 
the  blind  arc  struggling  with  the  blind  for  the  privilege  of 
leading  humanity,  not  to  its  destiny  but  to  its  fate. 
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formed  observers — politics  aside — will  ?hed  few  tears  over  the  defeat 
of  the  misguided  opposition,  even  though  It  gives  "that  nijui"  an 
opportunity  to  claim  a  victory. 
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Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger: 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  of  February  26,  1940] 

MISBrCOTTi;?f     POLITICS 

Opponents  In  Congress  of  the  Rooeevelt  administration's  recip- 
rocal trade  policy  are  about  ready  to  concede  that  they  can.^.ot  do 
much  about  it.  Partv  lines  were  drav/n  as  tleht  aa  po»!-lble  en  tho 
ls^ue  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Amendments  to  the  number 
of  a  couple  of  dozen  were  put  up  and  duly  knccked  down.  Then 
the  Houae  voted  by  216  to  168  to  extend  for  3  years  the  law  under 
which  reciprocity  treaties  have  teen  concluded  with  22  nations. 

The  Senate  acts  ntxt.  Tlie  antladmUilsirailon  forces  stlU  hope 
at  Itiist  to  weaken  the  policy  by  passage  of  one  or  more  of  the  same 
amendmenta  as  were  proposed  in  the  Hou.se.  But,  though  party 
politics  will  be  played  In  the  Senate  aa  they  have  been  in  the  Hcu.'^e. 
there  Is  no  sign  that  the  policy  will  be  substantially  weakened,  much 
less  defeated. 

The  first  mistake  the  cpposltlcn  made  on  this  Is  ue  was  to  base 
the  controversy  on  parti.<5an  politics  pure  and  simple.  The  Intierest-s 
which  have  a  stake  In  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  had  reason 
to  resent  this  attitude — since  obviously  foreign  trade  cannot  easily 
be  labeled  Republican  or  Democratic.  The  second  mistake  has 
been  the  failure  to  produce  a  substitute  for  the  administrations 
policy.  Senator  Vandenbeeg  made  a  good  try.  tut  his  program 
clearly  could  not  he  shaped  up  and  adequately  discui>sed  durmg 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 

There  are  many  who  will  regret  that  the  administration  and  New 
Deal  forces  were  pormltted  to  make  a  political  issue  of  trade  policy 
dtiring  this  political  session.  Ir  is  an  Issue  on  which  they  are  least 
vulnerable,  for  the  policy  has  had  consistent  support  even  In  con- 
servative  and    (yes.   say   it,  Tory)    quarters.    Thoughtful   and   in- 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Sp'-alccr,  und'*r  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  followlnai  addrc.",s  at 
annual  dinner  meeting  of  Chamb.  r.sburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Chamb<rfiburK,  Pa..  February  28.  1940.  by  H.  W. 
Prcntls.  Jr..  president.  Arm-itronR  Cork  Co..  Lancaster.  Pa,; 
pre>:ldfnt.  National  A.s.sociatlon  cf  Manufacturers;  and  direc- 
tor. Chamber  of  Commerce  cf  the  United  States: 

B<*fore  launching  Into  my  subject.  It  ^eem.-?  to  me  that  a  bit  of 
prefatory  comment  Is  in  order.  Like  many  other  Ani»'rican».  my 
mind  has  been  numbed  by  recent  events  abroad.  Tlie  portentlous 
Implications  of  the  present  conflagration  leave  me  shaken  and  hick 
nt  heart.  I  am  Indeed  thankful,  therefore,  that  In  this  crisis 
American  industry  has  taken  a  clear  and  positive  stand:  It  opposes 
all  war.  It  opposes  any  step  that  would  Involve  us  In  conflict  It 
opposes  proflteoring.  It  agrees  that  partisanship  ends  at  the  waters 
edge.  It  will  continue  to  work  fcr  national  unity,  no  matter  how 
sadly  that  unity  may  have  been  clouded  In  recent  years  by  the 
sinister  specter  of  rising  class  con.-^cicusness. 

So  with  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  all  about  us.  it  seems  well  to 
turn  our  attention  tonight  to  some  of  the  critical  domestic  prcblem.s 
that  are  now  being  crowded  out  of  th»  public  mind  by  spectacular 
news  from  the  battle  fronts.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  America  Is  In  far 
more  danger  today  from  dislntegiatlng  Influences  within  than  It  Is 
from  any  foreign  enemy.  Hence,  the  responsibility  of  business  lead- 
ership In  respect  to  domestic  afT.iirs  Is  Just  as  pressing  as  o»ir  patri- 
otic duty  to  support  every  reasonable  step  In  behalf  of  adrquate 
national  defense  With  a  world  at  war  It  Is  doubly  Imperative  that 
constitutional  representative  democracy,  private  enterprl.«c,  nnd 
religious  freedom — the  Ir.separnMe  foundations  of  personal  liberty — • 
be  kept  vital  and  unimpaired  in  an  America  at  peace. 

I  plead  guilty  to  the  Indictment  that  I  think  lies  against  most 
American  buvlne-^s  and  professional  men.  namely,  that  we  have 
taken  for  granted  now  for  two  or  three  genrratlcns  the  Ineffable 
bleA.sings  of  pjTsonal  freedom  that  presumably  were  guaranteed  us 
by  the  Con.ttltutlon.  and  have  drne  little  or  nothing  to  try  to  re- 
enforce  and  maintain  them.  Wc  have  been  fo  busy  making  money, 
so  busy  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  we  have  Just 
assum«Kl  that  we  could  Jet  political  affairs  take  their  own  courfcc. 
and  have  washed  our  hands,  to  a  large  degree,  of  what  went  on  In 
Hiirrlsburg  or  Washington.  Then  when  I  read  and  study— far  more 
carefully  in  these  la.st  5  years  than  ever  before — how  vour  ancestors 
and  mine  fought  and  struggled  to  set  up  this  Nation  of  curs  one- 
huiidred-and-»ixty-odd  ycar.s  ago.  I  stand  abashed  and  ashamed  at 
the  very  small  segment  of  my  time  that  I  have  given  to  the  bervlcc 
cf  my  country. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  fatuous  enough  to  think 
that  any  single  Individual  can  accomplish  much.  If  anything.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  if  a  million  businessmen  were  willing  to  devote 
a  definite  amount  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  our  governmental 
and  economic  problems,  and  then  get  up  on  their  feet  and  express 
their  opinions  to  the  same  extent  that  most  of  us  have  applied 
ourselves  to  our  businesses  and  to  our  recreations,  there  would  be 
a  real  change  of  sentiment  in  this  ccuntrv  verv  quickly. 

As  one  leacls  the  early  history  of  the  United'  States,  he  finds  that 
practically  every  one  of  the  men  who  help>ed  establish  our  Nation 
would  be  termed  today  an  "economic  royalist."  a  man  engaged  In 
some  business  or  profession.  Most  of  those  leaders  were  educated 
either  by  old  Dr.  Small  at  William  and  Mary  College  In  WMliams- 
burg.  Va..  or  else  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  In  Boston.  They  all 
were  steeped  In  the  philosophy  cf  cur  representative  democratic 
government  and  wore  prepared  to  defend  It  with  their  minds  and 
lives  if  necessary.  How  many  of  us  have  been  similarly  educated? 
Hew  many  present-day  American  bus;ncs-smen  really  have  any 
political  philosophy?  We  have  been  trying  to  live  without  one  for 
two  generations,  and  now  we  are  finding  out  that  we  cannot  do  so 
successfully. 

The  principles  on  which  our  Government  was  based  were  sum- 
marized with  exceptional  clarity  by  John  Locke.  His  conclusions 
directly  guided  the  founding  fathers  of  this  Republic.  The  Lockian 
philosophy  of  government  simmers  down  to  three  propositions: 
First,  that  all  Just  powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed;  second,  that  the  function  of  government  is 
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to  make  p>oss:ble  the  gTrat<>st  degree  of  Individual  respcnslbUity  and 
initiative,  and.  third,  that  the  State  may  prcperlv  function  only 
lor  the  protection  of  life,  property,  peace,  and  freedcma. 

Opposed  to  this,  the  Ancle- American  concept  of  ca\ernment. 
Is  the  coU^-ctiMsUc  pluioscphy  cf  Rcusseau.  deve!ci>>d  and  popu- 
larized in  its  more  radical  form  by  Marx.  Engels  ar.d  Lenin  In 
America  it*  basic  ideas  are  fostered  by  many  esiimable  but  mis- 
guided perscas  under  the  bani.er  of  the  "New  Liberalihm  "  Such 
people  wai.t  pla:;n  xl  ecot-.omy.  but  do  not  wisli  to  go  the  whole 
distance  en  the  road  to  Moscow.  Tlieir  philosophy  1«  the  ver>' 
opp'-site  of  t!-.e  phiio.sophy  under  which  our  Government  and  eco- 
nomic system  were  establi.slird.  They  hold  that  u  is  the  re.^ponsi- 
billty  tf  th?  state  to  remove  erery  otstacle  that  prevent*  any 
Izidividua;  8  development  and  opportunity  for  llvir.s  an  abundant 
life.  The  coUeflive  toc.al  will  of  ttoe  people  fcct.iiic  as  a  inae*  is 
the  dcminaiit  power  hi  all  times  utxier  the  coiiectivistic  philoso- 
phy. Her.ce  the  individual  u  the  aervant  of  the  stare  -not  the 
•tate  t:.e  servant  cf  the  indiTidual  a*  mamtalned  usdtr  the  Angio- 
Amtrican  idea  of  rovcrnmenl. 

Of  si:  current  drluMon*  the  preamt  tendency  to  place  unbourdad 
faith  ill  the  my»tical  power  of  fotemmem  to  nire  our  eccr^nuc 
Ills  «Dd  bring  atk  ut  a  heaven  on  earth.  U  the  delusion  tnat  hna  the 
lea»t  (.ur>d>.:ion  in  hum..a  oxpericocc  at.d  hlntory  When  one 
eonaid'-T*  ih«  age-lonR  utrutujle  of  the  human  race  nnd  of  ll>« 
An^io-ftaS'  u  p<  cjpira  In  particulat.  to  achieve  pertcnul  freedom  as 
a<  hft^c  known  it  hitherto  ii.  America,  it  u  hard  to  underwtand  why 
the  m«n  ID  the  »tr«et  Ik  •©  anlJum  oowaday*  to  dtiiy  the  iiate  ai.d 
look  to  ^ivernment  for  help  at  every  turn  in  bu  rxinter.ce  There 
are  undoubtedly  ir.aiiy  rctikoii*  foe  tb*  mi^rked  chanite  in  ihi»  n  cpect 
thAi  ha*  come  over  the  Am*  rican  people  since  the  CivU  War  The 
<l.sj.y  ad\aitoe  cf  »ciencr ,  the  rapid  introduction  of  t.ew  procesaea 
aixi  new  pioducu.  Letter  means  of  conununication.  preoccupation 
With  mat-rial  thing*  rather  than  with  the  tdeas  and  principles  that 
underlie  tht-  l»ci»  of  human  extflence,  and  the  weakming  of  re- 
Iigicus  faith— ail  have  t*nded  to  make  men  fe*"!  Insectire  and  seek 
aafely  in  the  boaom  of  the  deified  state.  Politicians  being  always 
wiUlug  to  help  the  taxpayer  with  his  own  money  have  naturally 
welcome:!   thi(>   tendency 

Yet.  after  all.  what  is  government?  Simply  mortal  men  no  tietter 
and  no  worse  on  the  average  than  the  rest  of  us  These  men  get 
together  from  time  to  time  in  ofioes  and  halls,  make  speeches  and 
confer  with  each  othfr.  study  papers  and  memoranda,  receive  sug- 
gestions and  give  ord«>rs.  hear  complaints  and  answer  them 
Clerical  asBisiants  handle  a  lot  of  papers  and  fUe  letters  Sheriffs 
and  marshal'',  tax  collectors  and  policemen,  sailors  and  soldiers, 
constitute  li.e  rest  ol  the  official  entourage.  The  men  that  make 
up  governme-il  t-at  and  drink,  have  aches  and  Indigestion  like 
everybvxly  else.  Some  cf  them  work  hard,  some  do  not;  moet  of 
them,  like  the  avera^  citizen,  would  rather  play  golf,  flsh,  or  go 
to  a  ball  game  than  work.     Yet.  as  Walter  Llppmann  save: 

••In  the  prevailing  vtew  thev  ane  the  agent?  of  destiny  •  •  • 
They  are  to  understand,  to  forecast,  and  to  administer  human  pxir- 
poses  and  to  provide  a  deMen  of  living  for  the  unborn  Surely, 
freat^r  love  could  no  man  have  for  th»  wiadom  of  his  rulers  than 
this,  that  he  fhould  put  his  life  entirely  In  their  hands" 

Pew  Americans  know  anything  abou*  the  foundations  of  free- 
dom Our  heritage  has  lndf<ed  a  long  and  honorable  history  be- 
hind r.  In  th*»  early  fcurte»nth  century — 200  yenrs  before  the 
German  Reformation — John  WyclHfe  whowe  bonei«  were  later  burred 
as  tboae  of  th-  first  Bntuh  heretic,  rendered  three  out-tandlng 
services  to  the  English-speaking  people:  Ftr»t.  b:-  organized  the 
great  middle  cla^s — the  farmer*,  laborers,  peasants,  and  yfomen — 
Into  conventicle*  or  onngregatlons  to  di?cu'e  religious  questions. 
Out  of  th•»^e  conventlclfs  came  the  Englishman's  passion  for  the 
right  of  free  a«6emb!age  The  town  meeting  of  New  England, 
which  plpyed  ru^h  an  Important  part  In  the  establishment  of 
repreaentarlve  democracy  in  America,  was  one  of  the  ultimate 
fruit*  of  WycUfTes  work  And  even  you  and  I.  as  we  assemble  here 
tonight.  nv.e  that  privilege  m  large  measure  to  what  he  did  among 
the  humble  people  of  Great  Britain  600  years  ago 

WycUfTee  second  great  s'.-rvlce  was  to  translate  portions  cf  the  New 
Testament  and  to  circulate  those  translations  througlicut  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England  In  this  day  and  age.  ycu  and  I  can  have 
no  Idea  of  the  thrill  that  the  English  peasant  experienced  as  he 
pored  ever  the  Word  of  God  in  his  own  tongue  and  felt  for  the  first 
time  that  he  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Himself  speaking. 
From  this  religious  experience  there  came  the  conviction  to  the 
ordinary  Englishman  that  no  intermediary,  no  human  being,  no 
government  can  stand  tetween  a  man  and  his  spiritual  respcnsl- 
billTy:  that  there  are  some  things  that  every  human  £cul  must 
think  cut  for  itself.  Thtis  Englishmen  came  to  believe  that  the 
Bible  was  really  their  charter  of  Utierty.  They  grasped  and  asserted 
the  right  of  free  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  Trar-sf erred  later 
to  the  political  arena,  the  consclotisness  of  that  right  led  directly 
to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  Judgment,  which,  in 
turn,  abolished  persecuticn  and  censorship,  set  the  human  mind 
free,  and  made  the  individual  cltiren.  with  his  c'?nsent  to  be  gov- 
erned, the  foundation  stone  of  modem   representative   democracy. 

In  the  third  place.  WyclifTe  asserted  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  mean  nothing  unless  the  Individual  who  accepts  them 
knows  what  he  is  doine  and  what  they  signify  In  other  words. 
man  Is  a  free  Individual  with  pergonal  moral  re»ponsibtlity  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  Tills  was  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  cf 
the  early  settlers  in  America.  They  came  to  the  shores  of  a  new 
contwent  impregnated  with  the  prlxxriples  of  personal  moral  re- 


sponsibility the  right  of  prlrate  Hwlgmer.t.  and  the  rtcht  cf  free 
assembly  which  together  filled  them  with  a  fervent  pass*cn  and 
unfhakable  belief  In  the  inward  sp'.ritualitT  of  the  indiriduaJ  They 
based  their  political  philosophy  and  their  eccnom'lc  system  on  the 
religious  concept  that  there  is  something  about  the  human  ^Irtt 
that  is  sacred:  that  there  is  a  place  In  the  human  ».  ul  that  no 
ecvemment  and  no  man  may  ^ustly  enter  wherr'  reside  those  In- 
alienable rieht*  that  the  Declaration  cf  Indeper^dence  ^ater  thun- 
dered so  eloquently  to  the  world  Thus  In  a  rery  real  sense  rtir 
republican  type  of  government  Is  the  p>ohticaJ  expression  of  Chrla- 
tianity 

In  our  educational  initstution?  In  the  last  30  years  we  hare  gtren 
up  to  a  larce  d' gre**  the  study  cf  political  philcwophy  and  clas^slral 
historv-  where  we  find  recounted  sijraln  and  agi»m  the  same  experi- 
ences that  we  are  going  through  ttxlay  If  you  read  the  speeches 
reported  by  Sallust.  for  example,  made  dur.ng  the  Catiline  Rebrl- 
llon  in  ancient  Rome  about  the  plight  of  the  poor  farmer,  about 
tJie  crushing  power  of  the  rich,  and  how  wealth  ahould  be  redis- 
tributed you  will  flrd  the  forrrunners  cf  the  very  same  ideas  that 
you  and  !  hare  heard  advanced  on  so  mat:y  orcaalons  dtiring  the 
last  5  or  6  yearo  in  tM«  country 

^w  Amencat.*  rrsijre  the  rrry  intimate  relatlcnahlp  that  cxuu 
betwf^n  our  bU'inr*«  systrm  and  rrprn>entat:vc  democracy  Our 
gorrrnmental  ^yf-em  )•  not  a  pure  d«morm-y  ar.d  J»cv<-r  h*»  been 
a  pure  drmrv-rary  The  fct  ndmg  fathers  k:ww  that  a  pure  dcmtx- 
ra'-y  had  never  be^n  »u'-'-e*«f«l  anywhere  Hence  thry  art  up  a 
republic  tn»tead  in  ether  words,  a  repres«-r.tative  demi-<racy  atth 
a  mnttet.  constitution  TT.etr  s^ttem  inclultd  free  private  ei.ter- 
pnse  and  rflltlcu»  lib-rty  Tho**  three  factcr»  togetl.er  c«-n»tituie 
the  tripod  on  whfh  our  freedom  In  America  depend*.  Hiiitor)- 
proves  inecntrcvertlblT  tliat  tf  any  one  leg  of  that  tripod  U  tUKler- 
mir'd    tht  whole  structure  cf  liberty  soon  crashes  to  earth. 

We  all  know  wi.at  hap]>erj»  when  repress:  nt  alive  democracy  la 
destroyed  Dictatcrship — the  totalitarian  state' — takes  its  pUce. 
But  many  cf  us  do  not  realize  what  happens  :f  privau-  free  enter- 
prise is  undermined  The  only  alternative  to  free  enterpri&e  is 
state  soclalL-m  or  the  s.ame  thing,  under  tl-.e  more  lano.-uous  desig- 
na'lcn  cf  ••national  ercnomic  planning"  That  phrase  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  many  shallow-thinking  Americans,  bocaut^  we 
are  an  industrial  nation,  and  have  long  bc-en  accustomed  to  plan 
ahead  as  Individuals  and  corporations  in  respect  to  our  buaii.es6 
problems. 

But  let  us  follow  throuch  that  national  economic  planning  idea; 
If  tlie  Goven.ment  begins  to  plan  our  economic  affairs,  iooner  or 
later  it  must  tell  cvcr>-  one  of  u?  wliere  we  can  work,  how  much 
we  can  produce,  what  wages  we  shall  pay.  what  we  can  purchtss. 
when  we  can  buy.  and  at  what  price.  That  result  is  inevitable. 
b3ca-ase  once  you  begin  to  Uiterfeic  with  the  natural  functioning 
of  free  enterpr.se  and  concentrate  the  rc6pon.«=.ibiLlty  for  our  na- 
tional economy  in  tlie  hands  of  govcrnnuni,  one  control  will 
necessarily  lead  to  another  ccatrol,  and  the  final  out4.-ome  la  in- 
evitably state  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  Stalin  admit- 
ted frankly  In  1934  that  without  abolishing  prlva'k^  ownership  of  tha 
meaiis  of  production  a  country  catuwt  have  planned  economy. 

Now.  once  you  set  up  aUte  soctaliam.  what  becomes  of  (>ol.tlcal 
democracy  and  particularly  religious  freedom,  civil  liberty  in  gen- 
eral? Naturally,  if  a  small  group  of  people,  no  wiser  or  bett«r 
than  the  rest  of  us.  calling  tbetnselvea  government."  were  plan- 
ning as  they  saw  it  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
they  could  not  for  one  moment  tolerate  the  throwing  of  a  monkey 
aTench  into  their  carefully  laid  progiaiQ  by  any  citizen,  no  matter 
how  well  oitenUoned  he  might  be.  OtherwU?  their  well-laid  plana 
would  soon  be  brought  to  uaugbt.  Conaequently.  Uiey  could  not 
tolerate  the  Interference  of  any  opinion-forming  agency,  whether 
it  were  achool,  preas.  radio,  or  church.  H*nce.  under  national  eco- 
nomic planning  you  would  have  eventually  Just  what  you  ae«  in 
tl;e  dictator -con  trolled  countries  of  Europe  today — tlie  feuppres- 
slcn  of  all  teaching,  except  tliat  which  is  in  line  with  the  ideas 
of  government  ofQc.als.  censorship  of  the  press,  the  end  of  free- 
dom of  expreasion.  and  the  destruction  of  religious  liberty.  And 
so,  once  you  knock  the  props  out  from  under  any  one  of  th« 
three  legs  of  the  tripod  of  human  freedom,  you  Inevitably  destroy 
human  liberty. 

Fcr  many  years  those  who  would  bring  about  State  soclallam  by 
peaceable  means  have  advocated  thLs  formula:  Select  a  time  of  great 
political  and  social  unrest;  then  discredit  in  every  possible  way 
Uicse  In  power  during  tlie  precedmg  era  of  prosperity;  blame  the 
ensuing  depreftlcn  on  those  leaders;  then  under  guise  of  emergency, 
enact  legislation  that  prevents  confidence  from  returning.  Pinally. 
having  destroyed  the  only  basis  on  which  private  free  enterprlae 
can  flourish,  say  to  the  unthinkmg  public:  "We  are  extremely  sorry 
to  do  it.  but  inasmuch  as  private  individuals  will  not  create  pros- 
perity, the  State,  greatly  to  Ite  regret,  must  step  in  and  do  so 
through  active  intervention  in  agriculture.  In  industry,  In  banking, 
and  iu  commerce  " 

Now  just  go  over  the  history  of  events  of  the  past  5  or  6  years 
and  see  how  closely  that  pattern  has  been  followed.  I  am  not  for 
1  minute  asserting  or  Implying  that  those  in  charge  of  the  public 
administration  of  affairs  in  this  country  are  Soclalteta  or  Commu- 
nists But  I  do  believe  very  firmly  that  the  pattern  of  events  that 
has  been  followed,  if  continued  to  iU  logical  conclusion,  will  lead 
inexorably   to  State  socialism. 

And  that  is  why  I,  Just  an  ordinary  buslnesjjman  like  all  the  rest 
of  you.  have  become  so  deeply  concerned  as  to  where  present  ten- 
dencies m  government  are  leading  tis.    Par  9  years  now  we  hava 
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teen  incurring  heavy  Federal  deficits.     Our  national  debt  has  in- 
creased almost  $25,000,000,000.     Concurrently  we  have  had  much  In- 
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As  you  leave  this  gathering  tonight.  I  hope  you  may  go  with 
these  words  of  Herbert  Spencer's  ringing  to  yotir  ears:  "^ow  tnflnl- 


cheese  produced  in  the  United   States;    In   1937.   51.6   percent;    an 
Increase  of  over  300  percent  In  8  years.     In  1933  Wlaconsln 
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teen  Incurring  heavy  Federal  deficits.  Our  national  debt  has  in- 
creri»d  almost  $25,000,000,000.  Concurrently  we  have  had  much  In- 
terference with  free  .private  enterprise,  much  restrictive  and  ex- 
p-cnmental  legislation  that  has  tended  to  hamper  confidence  aiiU 
create  public  fear. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
we  have  aL«o  experienced  an  awakened  sense  of  social  stewardship  on 
the  part  of  Industrial  and  professional  men  generally.  We  have  been 
led  to  see  and  realize  that  we  are  to  a  very  real  degree  our  brother  s 
keeper  in  indiistry:  that  we  must  raise  our  eyes  beyond  our  imme- 
diate daily  business  problems  and  think  about  the  social  implica- 
tions of  the  decisions  that  we  reach  in  respect  to  our  specific  bu-^^l- 
nesses.  if  we  want  our  system  of  representative  democracy,  free 
private  enterprise,  and  civil  liberty  to  continue. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  methods  employed  In  niany  in- 
stflnces.  I  do  think  we  have  made  real  progress  in  respect  to  old-age 
pt-nsions,  unemployment  compensation,  slum  cleaj-ance,  labor  rela- 
tions, and  the  tllminatlon  of  certain  abuses  in  the  marketing  of 
fecurlties  But.  inevitably,  as  in  most  movements  of  this  sort,  the 
pendulum  has  swung  very  far  to  the  left;  and  our  problem  today  is, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  such  prr>gress  as  has  been  made,  to  see  to 
It  that  as  excesses  are  corrected  the  pendulum  does  not  swing  again 
too  far  to  the  right  and  produce  serious  reactions  in  the  futvire. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  results  of  the  la.«.t  5  or  6  years  is 
the  development  of  class  consciousness  and  class  hatred  on  a  scale 
never  before  witnessed  in  this  country.  That  should  >je  a  matter 
of  the  gravest  concern  to  every  good  American.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  publicity  campaigns  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  afWlatcd  crgani^iitlons  make  such  a  tremendous 
appeal  to  me  is  that  they  are  designed  to  check  the  growth  of 
class  consciousness.  No  representative  democracy  can  long  endure 
In  the  face  of  acute  class  cleavage.  For  representative  democracy 
Is  a  way  of  life,  a  pattern  of  thinking,  a  mode  of  conduct,  a  will- 
Inpness  to  play  ball  with  the  other  fellow  even  when  his  ideas 
prevail  at  the  ballot  box  rather  than  your  own.  It  Is  something 
that  has  taken  hundreds  of  years  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  to 
acquire  The  chief  reason  why  a  republican  form  of  government 
In  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  Germany  has  not  been  successful  Is  that 
these  nations  have  not  had  the  background  of  training  we  have 
had.  If  class  conf^clousness  continues  to  increase  In  this  country. 
sooner  or  later  pressure  groups,  each  trying  to  secure  for  itself 
certain  specific  benefits  from  the  Public  Treasury,  will  destroy 
representative  democracy  and  personal  freedom  by  creating  finan- 
cial  and  .st^clal  chaos. 

Now.  over  and  against  the  point  of  view  that  holds  that  the 
cnly  solution  of  our  economic  difllrultles  lies  In  a  heightened 
degree  of  state  control,  which,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out.  will 
ultimately  lead  to  state  socialism  and  the  destruction  of  human 
freedom,  let  me  quote  Dr.  Harold  G  Moulton.  head  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  in  Washlni^ton:  "The  restoration  of  the  free  flow 
of  money  through  the  capital  markets  into  the  expansion  of  pro- 
ductive plants  and  equipment  is  the  central  problem  in  economic 
rtccnstructlon:  the  expansion  of  capital  required  to  replace  depre- 
ciated and  obsolete  equipment  and  to  raise  standards  of  living  even 
buck  to  the  1929  level  Is  sufficient  not  only  to  provide  outlets  for 
available  money  savings  but  also  to  absorb  all  our  unemplcjTncnt." 

This  Is  the  opinion  of  a  nonpartisan,  dlspa.'tslonatc  economic  au- 
thority, and  to  that  statement  I  personally  subscribe  most 
heartily  When  you  step  to  realize  that  In  the  years  1926.  1927. 
and  1928  an  average  of  $4,600  000  000  per  annum  was  poured  Into 
new  corporate  enterprises  in  this  country*,  and  at  the  peak  of 
such  prosperity  as  we  enjoyed  In  1937  the  amount  so  invested  was 
only  $1.200.000.000 — a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  It  aver- 
aged In  the  3  years  I  have  Just  mentioned— it  shows  to  what  extent 
fear.  lack  of  confidence,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  has  hampered 
and  crippled  the  old  American  spirit  of  Initiative,  courage,  and 
resourcefulness  American  citizens,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
I  know,  for  any  extended  period  In  our  history  have  tended  to 
keep  close  to  shore  and  think  more  about  fh*^  security  of  principal 
than  about  the  willingness  to  risk  that  principal  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  enterprl.st's  and  the  expansion  of  existing  enterprises. 
thereby  creating  more  employment.  If  the  American  people 
through  the  efforts  of  chaml>ers  of  commerce  and  business  organi- 
sations in  this  country,  can  tnly  be  made  to  realize  the  fact  that 
restored  confidence  will  set  the  wheels  of  industry  turning  once 
mere.  then,  barring  war.  we  can  look  forward  to  an  era,  I  t)elleve, 
of  unusual  prosperity 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  laM  year 
•  107.000.000  of  taxpayers"  money  was  spent  by  various  govern- 
mental departments  for  the  spreading  of  the  particular  ideas 
of  those  presently  in  power  in  reference  to  cur  national  problems 
As  we  all  know,  there  has  never  l>efore  been  such  an  expenditure  of 
public  funds  for  propaganda  purposes.  I  was  appalled  to  note 
the  other  day  that  this  was  being  done  In  spite  of  a  law  passed  In 
1913.  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  still  stands  en  the 
statute  books.  In  which  it  was  distinctly  stipulated  that  no  part 
of  any  appropriation  shotild  be  used  for  publicity  purposes  unless 
by  ?pecific  authority  of  Congress.  Faced  with  that  situation  all 
patriotic  citizens,  and  particularly  businessmen,  are  doubly  called 
to  apply  themselves  intelligently  to  the  development  of  any  and  all 
legitimate  means  by  which  this  tremendous  propaganda  of  govern- 
ment can  be  effectively  countered,  and  the  thinking  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  guided  into  sound  channels. 

Pcrtunately,  1  believe  that  the  time  has  now  cxsme  when  all  of 
the  educational  effort  that  can  t>e  put  forth  in  behalf  of  a  sound 
philosophy   ol   goverumtui.   In  l>ehalf   of   a  sound  system   of   eco- 


nomic enterprise,  and  In  behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  civil  liberties, 
will  fall  on  more  fertile  ground  than  has  been  available  at  any  time 
since  1930.  The  ears  of  millions  of  American  people  have  been  un- 
stopped, and  the  eyes,  apparently,  of  miUlons  of  voters  that  have 
oeen  clouded  by  propaganda  In  recent  years.  ha\-e  t»een  opened  It 
seems  to  me  we  can  only  interpret  the  vote  of  the  electorate  in  1938 
as  Indicating  that  the  American  people  desire  business  baiting  and 
industrial  strife  to  cease;  that  they  desire  government  and  industry 
and  labor  to  Join  hands  In  order  to  get  otir  10.000.000  unemployed 
back  to  work  Today  public  opinion  Is  in  a  state  of  more  favorable 
flux  toward  business  than  it  has  been  for  a  decade.  But  by  that 
very  fact  you  and  I.  If  we  are  wise,  will  guard  well  agaln&t  over- 
confidence,  laziness,  complacency,  and  stupid  reaction. 

We  must  admit  that  economic  and  social  conditions  have  changed 
substantially  in  the  past  50  years.  As  machines  have  grown  more 
complex,  individual  skills  have  had  to  become  more  highly  spe- 
cialized. Obviously  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  worker  to  pass  from 
one  sort  of  employment  now  than  It  was  50  years  ago  Today 
multitudes  of  men  are  qualified  for  one  type  of  industrial  Job  and 
no  other.  The  substantial  Investments  required  for  the  compli- 
cated machinery  of  mass  prcxluction  have  resulted  in  increased  con- 
centration of  Industry  geographically  Access  to  the  land  has  be- 
come physically  more  difficult  for  the  factory  wage  earner  The 
corporate  form  of  organization  with  the  high  liquidity  of  its  se- 
curities has  probably  aggravated  to  some  extent  the  peaks  and 
valleys  of  business  cycles 

Hence,  businessmen.  If  they  are  to  fulfill  their  historic  mission  as 
preservers  of  human  freedom  have  a  peculiar  burden  of  responsi- 
bility. Research  must  be  fostered;  production  methods  must  be 
steaclily  Improved:  the  fruits  of  such  effort  must  be  passed  along 
In  the  form  of  higher  wages  and  reduced  prices  not  merely  under 
stre.ss  of  competition  but  as  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-interest. 
M.^rkets  must  be  kept  free;  fair  methods  of  competition  must  re- 
place unfair  procedures  Unethical  practices  must  be  eradicated  by 
voluntary  effort,  for  businessmen  must  always  come  into  the  cfturt 
of  public  opinion  with  clean  hands.  Collective  bargaining — when 
desired  by  workers — must  l>€  willingly  carried  forward. 

Industry  and  business  mu^^t  be  so  organized  as  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  budding  ability,  wherever  it  may  be  found  Men  in 
supervisory  positions  from  the  humblest  assistant  foreman  to  the 
highest  executive  must  be  trained  to  lead  rather  than  to  drive. 
Every  worker  must  be  thoroughly  educated  in  the  technique  of 
his  Job.  Constant  effort  must  be  made  to  disclose  and  explain  the 
economic  problems  of  the  individual  enterpri.se  to  its  workers  Sug- 
gestions from  every  employee  of  high  or  low  degree  must  be  en- 
couraged. The  hazards  of  accident  and  occupational  disease  must 
be  eliminated  so  far  as  it  Is  humanly  possibly  to  do  so.  Constant 
consideration  must  be  given  to  improving  every  factor  that  makes 
for  comfort,  happiness,  and  peace  of  miiid,  not  cnly  for  the  man 
in  overalls  but  for  the  white-collared  office  worker  as  well  Thus 
If  contented  and  capable  Individuals  are  developed  at  everj-  level 
In  the  organization,  there  will  be  management  from  the  tiotiom  up, 
not  merely  from  the  top  down  Such  procedure,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  essence  of  industrial  democracy  under  the  American  svstem.  of 
private  free  enterprise 

So.  as  an  American  citizen.  I  do  hope  that  all  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  affairs  of  industry  in  this 
country,  will  be  farsightcd  enough  not  to  try  to  turn  the  hands 
of  the  clock  back  in  respect  to  those  social  and  economic  questions 
which  we  would  have  been  well  advised  to  have  dealt  with  years 
ago,  and  which  I  believe  we  would  have  dealt  with  had  we  been 
reared  and  educated  in  a  different  atmosphere.  We  have  never  had 
to  fight  for  freedcm  For  two  or  three  generations  we  have  not 
known  what  it  means  not  to  be  able  to  get  up  and  talk  as  we 
please,  to  think  as  we  please,  to  worship  as  we  please  We  have 
grown  smug  and  soft  and  complacent.  That  is  why  we  did  not 
pay  attention  to  many  of  these  worthy  social  objectives  which  you 
and  I  know,  not  only  as  businessmen  but  as  decent,  patriotic 
Americans,  are  desirable  and  proper. 

In  a  book  by  Owen  Wister  that  recounted  his  long  friendship  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  author  recounts  this  incident  which  took 
place  in  1895:  "How  long  do  you  give  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ten  to  last?"  I  aijked  Roosevelt  and  Henrj-  Catjot  Lodge  as  we  sat 
lunching  Those  two  students  and  writers  and  makers  of  history. 
well  versed  in  the  cause>s  that  have  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
empires,  kingdoms,  and  republics  that  have  had  their  day  and 
gene  into  the  night  were  both  silent  for  a  moment  Then  one 
of  them  said.  "About  50  years  "  Which  of  the  two  set  this  limit. 
I  do  not  recall  1  remember  cnly  that  the  other  did  not  contradict 
him. 

That  took  place  In  the  year  1895  Forty-four  of  those  fifty  years 
have  elapsed.  No  one  can  tell  now  what  these  next  6  lateful  years 
hold.  I  know  this,  however,  that  if  you  and  I  and  millions  of  other 
American  cltiz.ens  will  accept  our  individual  responsibiUtv  in  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  in  this  country,  if  vou  and  I 
will  accept  the  responsibilities  of  social  stewardship  m  our  own  busi- 
ness enterprises;  If  you  and  I  will  tr\-  to  think  soundlv  and  then 
have  the  courage  to  express  our  ideas  publicly  without  fear,  then  I 
believe  that  this  Government  of  ours  will  exist  not  only  for  6 
years  but  for  generation  after  generation.  But  if  vou  and  I  do  not 
accept  our  responsibility;  if  we  Just  let  things  drift  as  thev  have 
drifted  for  many  years  gone  by;  if  we  fall  to  take  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing personal  interest  in  our  country's  social  political,  and  econom.lc 
problems,  then  ultimately  our  system  of  government  and  private 
enterprise  will  disappear  along  with  our  personal  freedom. 
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factories  and  those  who  have  the  funds  to  start  factories  and  the 
private  owners  of  banks,  of  mines,  of  transportation,  and  of  distrlb- 
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In    1933    wages    paid    In    mining,    manufacturing,    construction, 
steam   railroads.   Pullman,   railway  express,    and   water   trary^porta- 
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As  you  leave  this  gathering  tonlgbt.  I  hope  you  may  go  with 
these  words  of  Herbert  Spencer's  rlniglng  In  your  ears:  "How  Infini- 
tesimal l£  the  Importance  of  anything  I  can  do,  btit  how  Infinitely 
Important  it  Is  that  I  should  do  It!" 


Wisconsin's  Cheese  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29, 1940 


ADDRESS    BY    OOL.    ALFRED  J.   LA   GRANDEUR 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  precarlotis  situation  of  the 
fanners  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  very  clearly  stated  in 
the  following  address  of  Col.  Alfred  J.  La  Grandeur,  of  Somer- 
set, Wis.,  on  Wisconsin's  cheese  industry: 

MiNNXAPOLis. — '•Practically  speaking.  It  Is  high  time  that  sedatives 
now  being  administered  to  the  farmers  be  discontinued  and  prac- 
tical and  logical  means  to  Improve  their  financial  condition  be 
applied."  bankers  were  told  at  the  Itincheon  meeting  of  district  1. 
Wlaconsln  Bankers  Association  by  Col.  Alfred  J.  La  Grandeur,  of 
Somerset,  Wis. 

"As  bankers  and  businessmen  we  are  vitally  Interested  In  any 
rational  plan  that  will  Increase  the  Income  of  the  farmers  In 
general  and  the  dairy  farmer  in  particular.  We  know  that  It  Is 
impossible  to  continuously  operate  at  a  loss,  and  remain  in  business. 
It  should  be  our  duty  to  help  promote  a  rational  plan  that  will 
keep  the  American  cheese-dollar  at  parity,"  explained  Colonel  La 
Grandeur. 

"Smce  1921  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  has  not  been  able  to  ex- 
change his  American  cheese  doUar  at  par.  The  nearest  he  came  to 
parity  was  in  1928.  when  hU  cheese  doUar  brought  82  cents  for 
farm-family  maintenance  and  95  cents  for  farm-production  ma- 
terials. Even  with  what  are  considered  good  prices,  on  December  1. 
1939,  his  American  cheese  dollar  was  worth  only  74  cents  in  ex- 
change for  commodities  tKsught  for  farm-family  maintenance,  and 
63  cents  for  materials  used  in  farm  production. 

"We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  over  50  percent  of  the 
farm  Income  In  Wisconsin  Is  derived  from  milk.  In  1938  the  milk 
produced  in  Wisconsin  was  11.598.000,000  pounds." 

Proposing  a  price  increase  as  a  solution  to  the  dairy-farmer  prob- 
lem. Colonel  La  Grandeur  said,  "One  cent  a  hundred  pounds  added 
to  the  present  price  of  milk  would  mean  H. 159.800  additional  in- 
come to  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers.  II  they  receive  a  price  for  milk 
that  wcvild  enable  them  to  purchase  commodities  for  home  use  and 
farm  production  at  a  par  value,  then  farmers  selling  milk  to  the 
factory  manufacturing  American  cheese  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional $7,500,000  annually,  and  the  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
whole  would  receive  $28,995,000  additional  Income  annually.  They 
could  greatly  reduce  their  mortgages  and  purchase  the  goods  and 
materials  they  need  so  badly.  This  would  tend  to  increase  local 
business.  Jobbers  and  manufacturers  would  benefit  more  labor 
would  be  needed,  and  the  great  army  of  unemployed  would  be 
reduced."  asserted  the  speaker. 

In  explaining  by  what  means  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers'  income 
cotild  be  Increased,  Colonel  La  Grandeu  said.  "We  mtist  begin  by 
giving  the  ccnsiiming  public  a  natural  cheese,  which  was  taken 
away  from  them  some  20  years  ago,  when  a  Federal  ruling  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  interstate  shipment  of  natural  American 
cheese  containing  more  than  39  percent  molsttire.  This  reduc- 
tion cut  the  remuneration  to  the  dairy  tanner  because  the  price  of 
cheese  did  not  advance  sufficiently  to  compensate  for  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  milk  necessary  to  produce  It.  The  reduction  in 
the  moisture  content  made  this  natural  cheese  dry,  tough,  and 
cnimbly  In  Its  fresh  stage.  Because  the  majority  of  the  consum- 
ing public  prefers  and  demands  a  mild.  solf.  creamy  cheese,  the 
consumer  sales  dropped  off  sharply.  A  decrease  In  retail  sales 
followed  and  the  Jobbers'  market  for  natural  American  cheese  was 
practically  closed.  The  only  large  buyers  left  were  the  ones  Inter- 
ested principally  In  the  manufacture  of  processed  cheese  and  cheese 
foods.  They  took  this  dry  cheese,  grotmd  It.  blended  It,  seasoned  It, 
and  added  emulsifying  agents  In  order  to  produce  a  mild.  soft. 
palaUble  cheese  somewhat  similar  to  the  natural  American  cheese 
prior  to  the  reduct  ion  of  moisture  law.  They  could  do  this  because 
this  regulation  does  not  apply  to  process-cheese  foods,  which  con- 
tain more  than  39  percent  moisture.  The  public  was  practically 
forced  to  purcliase  this  processed  cheese  and  cheese  foods  as  the 
nearest   substitute   to  the   type   of  natural    American   cheese    they 

desired." 

"In  1920.  when  the  law  became  effective.  Wisconsin  produced  70  4 
percent  of  the  cheese  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  in  1937 
only  29  9  percent,  a  loss  of  over  20  percent  In  natural  cheese  In 
1929  the  processors  used  13.9  percent  of  all  the  liatural  American 


cheese  produced  In  the  United  States;  In  1937,  61.6  percent;  an 
Increase  of  over  300  percent  in  8  years.  In  1933  Wisconsin  passed 
a  law  permitting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  natural  American 
cheese  with  a  higher  moisture  content.  During  the  latter  part  of 
1938  and  the  early  part  of  1939  the  Federal  Government  sent  agents 
to  the  various  States  to  purchase  samples  of  cheese  for  analysis. 
Samples  containing  more  than  the  39  percent  permitted  for  Inter- 
state commerce  were  purchased  in  Arizona.  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Kansas.  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Texas, 
and  Utah.  Most  of  these  SUtes  formerly  looked  to  Wisconsin  for 
the  finest  quality  soft,  moLst  palatable  natural  American  cheese. 
Wisconsin  is  left  with  the  process  manufacturer  as  the  prmclpal 
buyer  of  natiu-al  American  cheese." 

Quoting  Ralph  D  Ammon,  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Agriculture,  In  his  report  to  the  assembly  committee  on  agrlcul- 
ttire  on  March  29.  1939,  Colonel  La  Grandeur  said: 

"No.  2  problem  for  the  Industry  is  that  competitive  buying  seems 
to  be  disappearing.  About  75  percent  of  the  cheese  is  bought  by 
five  large  concerns.  In  some  cases  it  is  suspected  that  these  con- 
cerns have  agreed  not  to  bid  for  each  other's  factories.  If  this  is 
true,  a  factory  Is  forced  to  continue  to  sell  to  one  buyer,  because 
the  others  do  not  compete  for  the  product  of  that  factory.  Com- 
petitive selling  of  natural  cheese  is  also  somewhat  limited  because 
most  of  the  large  distributors  have  a  processed  product  the  sale  of 
which  appears  to  be  more  lucrative." 

Colonel  La  Grandeur  urged  those  present  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem with  farmers  and  merchants  to  help  get  a  square  deal  for  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer. 


Private  Industry  Does  Not  Use  the  Unemployed- 
America  Must  End  Private  Dictatorship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

^       IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  BENJAMIN  MARSH 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  permission 
of  the  House,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cow- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD  au  interesting  article.  The  article  was 
written  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Marsh,  director  of  the  Peoples' 
Lobby,  and  contains  much  factual  material  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  Peoples'  Lobby  is  supporting  several  bills  pend- 
ing in  Congress  designed  to  overcome  or  alter  the  conditions 
against  which  that  organization  has  been  heatedly  inveigh- 
ing. I  commend  its  reading  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
economics. 

PrU'ATE    iNDtTSTRT    DOFS    NOT    USE    TH«    UNEMPLOYED AMEUCA    MXXST 

End  Prtvate  Monopoly  Dictatorship 
(By  Benjamin  Marsh,  director  of  People's  Lobby) 

Secretary  of  AgrictUtiire  Wallace  in  December  last  year  stated: 

"With  full  use  of  n^echanical  power  we  can  produce  our  present 
supplies  of  farm  products  with  5,000.000  fewer  people  living  on  the 
land  and  our  present  supplies  of  city  products  with  20.000.000 
fewer  people  living  In  the  cities. 

"With  matters  as  they  are  the  7.000.000  breadwinners  among 
the  25.000.000  people  with  marginal  opportunities  arc  earning  not 
more  than  10  to  15  cenU  per  hour  of  employable  time.  Most  of 
these  people  are  anxious  to  work  and  if  given  an  ordinarily  decent 
opportunity  could  turn  out  several  tUncs  as  much  per  hour  as  is 
now  the  case," 

Mr.  A.  F.  Hinrlchs.  chief  economist  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  In  January  this  year  asserted: 

"One  may  say  with  certainty  that  the  unemployed  cannot  be 
absortjed  immediately. 

"There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  business  Is  passing  up 
orders  because  of  its  unwillingness  to  hire  workers.     •     •     • 

"It  Is  almost  equally  certain  that  private  enterprise  cannot  employ 
the  vast  majority  of  the  unemployed  workers  within  the  next  year. 

•Only  once  in  American  history  have  we  put  as  many  as  4.000.000 
people  to  work  within  a  period  of  1  year." 

LARGEST   reemployment   THIS    YEAR   WILL   BE    ONE   AND   A    HALP   MTLLIOIV 

"Even  disregarding  the  doubts  of  many  business  analysts  as  to 
whether  the  volume  of  productive  activity  In  the  closing  months  of 
1939  can  be  carried  forward  In  the  first  half  of  1940,  the  most  opti- 
mistic forecast  of  gains  of  employment  for  this  next  year  (1940) 
would  be  In  the  order  of  one  and  one-half  million  people." 

This  means  that  a  year  from  now  there  will  be  at  least  8,000,000 
people  able  and  nearly  all  willing  to  work  who  wont  be  able  to 
work  producing  the  things  they  need  because  the  private  owners  of 
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fProm  the  Minnesota  Daily  of  February  6,  1940] 

CAMPUS  FIGHT  AGAINST  N.  Y.  A.  CUTS  CONTINTTES DISSENTERS  POINT  TO 
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fartorlcB  and  tho<i*>  who  have  the  funds  to  start  factories  and  the 
private  owners  of  banks,  of  mines,  of  transfwrtatlon.  and  of  distrib- 
uting agencies  will  not  empluy  them,  except  on  ihelr  own  terms  as 
to  cupliallzaticn  and  profi'.s. 

SIXTT    Eri-LIONS    SPENT    IN    7     TEAas 

The  Temporary  National  Ecr^ncmlc  Committee  recently  reported: 
"The  American  econr  m!c  machine  l5  pralled  on  dead  center  " 

That  Is  where  the  Old  Guard  Repuhllcans  often  brought  it. 

During  the  pnst  7  year'*,  however,  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  about  §60  000  000  000.  of  which  nearly  half  has  been  borrowed. 

Mr  Corrlngton  Gill.  A.'=sl<!tant  Commissioner.  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, in  his  recent  book.  Wasted  Man  Power,  says: 

■  More  than  $12,000.000  000  have  been  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  unemployment  relief  over  the  la.st  7  years 

, "Pour  more  billions  of  d  )!lars  havp  been  appropriated  for  public 

works  to  stimulate  private  employment,"  but  he  quotes  the  figures 
of  the  committee  on  economic  security  that  the  average  number  of 
jxople  imemployed  In  1938  was  12.138.000. 

Mr    GUI  holds: 

"Most  of  the  11000  000  unemployed  are  jobless  because  the  eco- 
nomic system  has  entered  a  period  of  chronic  underemployment 
due  to  the  deficiency  of  private  Inve.^tment  opportunities. 

"The  Federal  Woric.s  Agency  must  b^  geared  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion, to  provide  two  to  four  m.llUon  Jobs,  which  In  an  earlier  period 
were  provided  by  private  enterprise.     •     •      • 

"Such  a  program  serves  two  purposes — it  puts  surplus  labor  and 
capital  to  work,  and  it  sustains  and  stimulates  private  enterprise." 

DO    FARMERS    OR    OTHER    WORKERS    BENEFIT    BT    PUMP    PRIMING? 

A  large  part  of  the  Federal  Government's  expenditures  during  the 
past  7  years,  have  gone  to  "prime  the  pump"  of  private  Industry, 
to  protect  money  lenders,  and  to  enrich  landowners,  chiefly  in  cities. 

The  11.000  000  vmemployed  clearly  do  not  benefit  from  pump 
priming  under   private   ownership  of   the   pumps. 

Despite  the  many  billions  of  dollars  spent  on  pump  priming  and 
/  relief,  from  1933  to  1938.  the  average  number  of  people  unemployed 

in  1938  was  only  1.037.000  lesd  than  the  average  number  in  1933 — 
13  175.000. 

The  one  and  a  half  million  farm  families  needing  relief,  clearly 
do  not  get  any  tn-neflt  from  priming  the  pump  for  the  private 
owners,  but  do  most  independent  farmers? 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports: 

"The  average  farmer  who  before  the  war  had  about  60  percent 
as  great  an  income  as  the  nonfarm  person,  today  has  less  than 
one-half  as  much  Income  per  capita  as  the  nonfarm  population. 

"In  .saying  this.  I  am  counting  as  part  of  the  farmer's  Income 
---  the  living  which  he  gets  off  the  farm,  as  well  as  the  soil -conserva- 

tion and  parltv  payments" 

Dr  M.  L  Wilson.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  last  December 
stat(d: 

"Even  in  relatively  prosperous  times  the  less  productive  half 
of  our  farms  produces  only  about  a  tenth  of  the  marketed  crops." 
also  "there  are  counties  In  which  whole  communities  subsist  on  a 
per  capita  cash  income  of  less  than  $25  per  year,  much  of  which 
is  provided  by  public  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another." 

Of  the  3  657.496  farmers  receiving  ne*  payments  under  the  1937 
agricultural  conservation  program,  over  half  got  less  than  $40.  and 
over  nine-tenths  got  less  than  $200.  while  the  average  payment  In 
continental  United  States  was  $82  62. 

Ninety-four  persons  in  continental  United  States  (exclusive  of 
sugar  growers )  received  over  $10,000  apiece,  including  the  King 
Ranch,  of  Texas,  which  was  p»,ld  $112  140. 

About  half  the  farmers  in  the  United  Stntes  didn't  get  any  pay- 
ment: and  If  all  of  these  had  gotten  something,  the  average  for  all 
farmers  would  have  been  much  less. 

There  has  been  improvement  under  1938  and  1939  amendments 
'    to  the  law.  but  no  vital  charigcs. 

PROPERTT  OWNERS  GET  BENEFIT  OF  PrMP  PRIMING 

The  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  published  in  1938  a  report.  Income 
in  the  United  States,  1929-37.  which  shows  that  property  owners 
got  the  major  tjenefits  from  priming  the  pump. 

It  reports  the  income  of  different  classes  In  the  United  States, 
and  we  take  the  figures  for  1933  and  1937  for  comparison. 

Agriculture.  $3,316,000,000  and  «6. 223. 000. 000. 

Income  received  from  ownership  or  control  of  property — that  is, 
as  dividends,  interest,  net  rents  and  royalties,  ana  profits  from  pri- 
vate busmi'ss.  but  not  including  bonuses  and  quarter-of-a-miilion- 
doUar  salaries  the  big  shots  voted  or  paid  themselves  In  1937. 

The  amounts  for  the  2  years  are  $15,720,000,000  and  $22,603,000,000. 

Total  compensation  of  employees,  wages,  and  salaries  i  including 
,.,_^  the  quaiter  million  salaries).  *29  596  000.000  and  $46,728,000,000. 

Dividends.  $2,209,000,000  and  85.010  000,000. 

In  1933  the  income  of  all  farraf>rs  was  7  1  percent  of  the  national 
Income  paid  out,  and  although  it  nearly  doubled  In  the  4  years, 
it  was  cr.ly  jurt  under  9  percent  of  this  national   income  in    1937. 

Farmers'  income  Increased  during  this  4-vcar  period  by  $2,907.- 
000.000.  while  dividends  ir.crtased  by  $2,801,000,000.  almost  as  much. 

There  Ls  a  big  difference,  however,  that  some  20,000  stockholders 
pot  about  one-third  of  all  dividends  paid,  and  the  equal  Increased 
Lucoiue  oX  agriculture,  was  div.ded  among  nulUous  of  farmers. 


In  1933  wages  paid  In  mining,  manufacturing,  construction, 
steam  railroads,  Pullman,  railway  express,  and  water  tran.«p>orta- 
tion.  were  $7,271,000,000.  and  in  1937.  $14,037,000,000. 

There  were  about  11,600,000  people  working  in  these  7  occu- 
pations. 

A  comparison  of  the  increase  in  Income  of  stockholders,  f.armers, 
and  workers  in  these  seven  occupations  from  1933  to  1937  shows  It 
pays  to  own  the  pump  that  is  primed. 

Percent 

Stockholders 127 

Farmers b7.  6 

Labor 93 

Stockholders'  share  in  the  Increase  of  national  Income  from  1933 
to  1937  was  nearly  one-half  larger  than  farmers'  share,  and  more 
than  a  third  larger  than  the  share  of  lalx)r  in  these  seven  occu- 
pations 

Stockholders  got  a  much  bigger  cut  of  the  national  Income  in 
1937  also. 

In   1933  they  got  4  9  percent,  and  In   1937.  7  2  percent. 

Stockholders'  share  of  the  national  Income  in  1937  was  47  per- 
cent, nearly  half.  lar.^er  than  it  was  In  1933. 

WHO   OWNS   THE    Pf^P    WE   PRIMf 

Mr.  E.  D.  Kennedy,  writer  of  the  business  and  finance  section  of 
Time,  and  later  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Fortune,  wTote  a  bock  last 
year.  Dividends  to  Pay.  which  gives  a  pretty  go«xl  answer  to  the 
question.  "Who  Owns  the  Pump  We  Prime?"    He  says: 

"In  1929.  1.349  corporations  made  80  percent  of  the  net  income  of 
all  corporations.     There  were  456.000  corporations  that  year" 

That  is,  less  than  one-third  of  1  percent  of  all  corporations  got 
four-fifths  of  the  net  Income  of  all  corporations. 

Mr.  Kennedy  reports  that  24  tcp-nctch  corporations,  each  of 
which  had  In  1929  a  net  Income  of  $30,000  000.  or  over,  had  that 
year  a  total  net  Income  of  $1.745  000  000,  and  In  1937  of  $1,516000,- 
000 — nearly  nine-tenths  as  much. 

Here  Is  his  boiled-down  statement  of  ownership  of  the  pump  we 
prime: 

"Invariably  around  20  000  big  stockholders,  some  of  whom  collect 
annual  dividends  of  $1,000,000  or  more,  collect  more  than  one-third 
of  all  the  dividends. 

"Business  in  this  country  has  become  a  question  of  the  survival 
of  the  least  competitive." 

The  big  owners  and  the  controllers  of  these  corporations  are  the 
real  dictators  of  America. 

They  determine  how  much  shall  be  produced,  regardless  of  what 
Americans  need. 

Last  >ear  industrial  production  was  only  a  little  over  two-thirds 
of  what  it  should  have  been  to  maintain  even  the  Inadequate  average 
of  1923  25. 

This  year  It  will  be  about  the  same — possibly  a  little  better,  but 
not  much. 

A  large  part  of  the  capitalization  of  nearly  every  major  corpora- 
tion— railroads,  steel  corporations,  motor  companies,  chemical  con- 
cerns, flour  mills,  packing  establishments,  textile  mills,  telephone 
companies,  and  banks — is  watered  stock,  or  represents  the  capitali- 
zation of  past  profligate  profits. 

Big  dividends,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  are 
paid  to  the  owners  of  this  watered  and  unjustified  stock. 

Some  years  they  pay  smaller  dividends  than  ethers,  but  the  few 
people  who  control  all  these  corporations  determine  how  much 
shall  be  produced,  and  what  the  .standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people  shall  be.  and  not  only  what  shall  be  produced,  but  usually 
what  wages  shall  be  paid. 

This  Is  Inevitable  under  private  ownership,  for  government 
cant  compel  the  owner  of  a  factory,  or  of  any  other  enterprise,  to 
keep  on  producing  If  he  doesn't  see  a  profit. 

We  must  end  private  monopoly,  dictatorship,  under  which  the 
standard  of  living  of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  Is  gradually 
sinking.  .«-queeze  the  water  out  of  water-logged  enterprisers  by 
heavily  taxing  sp)eculatlve  land  values,  repeaf  profiteering  tariffs, 
and  end  the  patent  racket.  The  Government  should  in.sure  the 
operation  of  basic  Indtistries  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  American 
people. 

The  only  way  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  all  Americans 
Is  to  Increase  production,  and  to  pay  wages  or  prices  so  producers 
can  buy  what  they  produce  out  of  current  Income. 

Farmers  must  receive  costs  of  production  at  least  on  the  domestic 
consumption,  but  that  domestic  consumption  will  be  continuously 
reduced  If  we  continue  mainlajuing  eight  to  nine  million  potential 
producers  In  Idleness. 

War  loses  Ecme  of  its  horrors  for  those,  and  there  are  millions  in 
America,  facing  a  life  of  subsidy  enough  only  to  prevent  starvation. 

Every  major  mechanized  nation  in  the  world  today,  except  Amer- 
ica. IS  operating  its  economy  under  vigorous  Government  control. 

We  are  the  only  such  nation  subsidizing  private  owners  of  indus- 
try, of  banking,  of  land,  and  of  other  natural  resources,  and  of 
transportation,  to  maintain  false  values,  pile  up  profits  and  restrict 
production  at  the  expense  of  the  worlds  largest  army- — the  army  of 
Americans  unemployed — and  of  ihose  who  are  permitted  to  produce 
by  the  grace  of  the  relatively  few  owners. 

That  Is  the  essence  of  private  monopolistic  ownership  as  operated 
now  in  the  United  States 

Since  private  industry  doeint  us?  the  unemployed,  America  roust 
end  exploiting  private-mouopoly  dictatorship. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29,  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  a  rally  of  1,000  Federal-aid  students  and 
Others  gathered  to  support  protests  against  the  proposed  cut 
in  our  appropriation  for  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

On  last  Saturday  the  Student  Daily  in  commenting  on  this 
meeting  carried  an  editorial  which  presents  some  points  which 
it  seems  to  me  we  must  admit  as  being  not  only  timely  and 
logical,  but  also  irrefutable.  I  wish  especially  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  statement  in  the  last  sentences  of  both  paragraphs 
2  and  3. 

And  then  do  not  overlook  the  forward-looking  expression 
contained  in  the  next  paragraph.  In  fact.  I  suggest  that  you 
cut  that  paragraph  out  and  carry  it  with  you  to  be  referred 
to  on  frequent  and  varied  occasions,  because  in  how  well  we 
support  and  promote  thai  viewpoint,  is  boimd  up  the  story 
and  the  answer  to  the  question  of  how  well  we  will  protect 
and  promote  in  the  final  analysis  the  existence  of  not  only  our 
great  free  educational  institutions,  but  also  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  question  of  the  very  future  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty themselves  as  incorporated  in  democratic,  constitutional, 
representative  government  such  as  we  all  cherish;  and  it 
further  involves  what  is  also  somewhat  important  to  most  of 
us,  and  that  is  our  peace  and  security  now  and  in  future  years 
and  for  that  matter  the  peace  of  our  fellowmen  throughout 
the  entire  world.  Indeed,  whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  edu- 
cation and  its  widespread  encouragement  and  promotion  in 
this  and  other  practical  forms  is  one  of  four  cornerstones 
which  must  be  laid  if  we  are  ever  to  enjoy  peace  and  the 
fruits  thereof. 

Herewith  I  submit  the  University  of  Minnesota  editorial, 
supplemented  by  a  news  item  from  the  same  periodical  under 
date  of  February  6: 

J  Prom  the  Minnesota  Daily  of  February  24,  1940] 

TJNrrED    STATES     YOUTH    PROGRAM    AT    STAKE 

At  the  student  rally  next  Wednesday  afternoon  1.000  Federal-aid 
students  will  gather  to  support  protests  against  the  proposed 
tlS.OOO.OOO  cut  in  congressional  appropriations  for  the  National 
"Tcuth  AdnrinistrBtion.  They  will  be  there  p>artly  because  if  the 
measures  now  before  Congress  are  not  stopped  one-third  of  the  uni- 
versity's 1.000  N.  Y.  A.  students  stand  to  lose  their  monthly  checks, 
and  so  would  be  forced  to  quit  Echool,  since  only  students  unable 
to  finance  themselves  In  any  other  way  are  accepted  on  N.  Y.  A. 

Partly,  however,  these  students  will  gather  to  reaffirm  their 
belief  in  a  youth  program — a  program  that  sponsors  education  as 
the  way  out.  Other  nations  operating  under  different  ideologies 
have  met  their  youth  problems  by  sending  their  unemployed  young 
people  into  labor  camps  or  their  young  men  Into  the  army. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  scholastic  records  made  by  N.  Y.  A. 
students.  If  educational  values  are  to  be  accepted  as  standards 
of  accomplishments,  as  Americans  have  long  believed,  the  records 
speak  well  for  the  present  youth  program.  According  to  a  study 
made  recently  by  Malcolm  M.  WUley,  university  dean  and  tissistant 
to  the  president,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Johnson,  director  of  the  em- 
plovment  bureau,  the  scholastic  average  of  the  991  N.  Y.  A.  students 
at  the  university  In  1938-39  was  1.973  In  comparison  with  a  1.3111 
average  for  all  students  during  the  same  period. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  N.  Y.  A.  students  work  for  their 
checks.  Whether  or  not  these  students  are  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  making  their  way  through  college  by  tax-paid  Jobs  is  a  social 
question.  Two  centuries  ago  only  idealists  dreamed  of  free  public 
grade  schools.  When  those  came  high  schools  were  still  only  for 
the  well-tKjrn.  Few  people  would  advocate  free  college  for  all 
students  today,  but  many  are  beginning  to  see  the  social  value 
of  making  college  possible  for  capable  young  people  from  all  classes 
of  society.  8uf,plyliig  these  young  men  and  women  with  ideas 
today  will  make  less  likely  the  need  for  supplying  them  with  food 
tomorrow  out  of  public  funds. 

When  the  N  Y.  A  student  rally  is  held  next  week  N  Y.  A. 
student*  will  not  be  alone  In  their  protests  of  appropriation  cuts, 
but  will  be  supported  by  thinking  young  people  and  by  eminent 
educational  and  social  leaders  throughout  the  Nation. 


fProm  the  Minnesota  Daily  of  February  6,  1940] 

CAMPUS  nCHT  AGAINST  N     T     A.  CUTS  CONTTVCES DISSEITrERS  POINT  TO 

HIGH    AVERAGES    OF    STtJBENT    WORKEES 

The  rising  tide  of  protest  against  cuts  In  Federal  N.  Y.  A.  appro- 
priations gained  force  yesterday  with  release  of  a  report  showing 
N.  Y.  A  students  ranking  Just  under  a  straight  B  average  and  well 
above  the  average  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

The  study  was  made  by  Malcolm  M.  Willey,  university  dean  and 
assistant  to  the  president,  and  Mrs  Dorothy  Johnson,  director  of 
the  employment  bureau,  with  the  assistance  of  Rodney  M.  West, 
registrar. 

It  shows  the  scholastic  average  of  the  991  students  receiving 
N.  Y.  A  assistance  during  the  1938-39  school  year  was  1.973.  The 
scholastic  averacre  of  all  students  for  the  same  period  was  1311. 
[  Non-N  Y.  A  students  were  slightly  below  the  all -university  aver- 
age with  an  honor  point  ratio  of  1.263. 

"It  Is  thus  evident."  Dean  Willey  said,  "that  the  outstanding 
scholastic  achievement  of  the  N.  Y  A  group  is  one  factor  in  lifting 
the  .schola.stlc  average  of  the  student  IxxJy  as  a  whole. 

"And."  he  added,  "very  few,  If  any.  of  these  students  can  re- 
main In  school  without  N.  Y.  A.  financial  a'^sistance." 

A  detailed  check  of  the  records  shows  that  during  the  spring 
quarter  of  1938-39  only  10  N.  Y.  A  students  out  of  991  had  minus 
honor  point  ratios — that  Is,  with  less  than  a  D  average. 

■Unless,  In  spite  of  their  poor  record  for  the  spring,  these  10 
achieved  a  C  average  for  the  year,  tliey  were  not  reappointed."  Dean 
Willey  said.  "A  C  average  is  a  requirement  for  continued  appoint- 
ment to  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  ■ 


The  Mundt  Amendment  to  S.  685  in  the  Form 
Approved  by  Committee  Members 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  29,  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  yesterday's  Record  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  offering  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee version  of  S.  685  when  it  came  before  us  for  amendment 
imder  the  5-minute  rule.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment  was 
to  give  strength  to  the  Barkley  bill  by  providing  legislation  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  new  sources  of  pollution  into  the 
navigable  waters  of  America  and  thereby  put  S.  685  in  such 
form  that  the  conservationists  of  this  body  and  of  this  country 
could  support  it  with  full  knowledge  that  at  long  last  they 
^ere  taking  a  definite,  forward  step  in  the  correction  of  the 
pollution  evil. 

After  conferring  with  members  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  including  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Gavagan,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Parsons,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  Mr.  Harrington,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Culkin,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Angell, 
and  others,  they  advised  me  that  they  would  offer  no  objec- 
tions to  my  amendment  provided  certain  changes  were  made 
In  its  wording.  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  such  a  compro- 
mise was  effected  and  based  upon  It  and  following  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  I  am  urging  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  vote  for  S.  685  as  it  will  then  be  constituted. 

So  that  all  Members  may  know  the  exact  language  of  my 
proposed  amendment  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  Members  above  referred  to  and  by  others  interested 
in  promoting  conservation  legislation,  I  am  herewith  insert- 
ing tbe  full  text  of  my  amendment  in  the  form  In  which  I 
shall  cffer  it  on  Friday,  as  S.  685  is  read  for  amendment.  I 
hope  that  this  amendment  w^ill  have  the  ready  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  this  body  and  that  it  will  be  adopted  so  that 
we  may  all  join  in  voting  for  S.  685  in  its  then  amended  form. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Mundt  to  committee  substitute  to  8.  685: 
Immediately  after  subsection  "c"  of  section  2  of  the  committee 
amendment,  add  the  following  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  After  da,te  of  enactment  of  this  act,  no  new  sources  of 
pollution,  either  by  sewage  or  Industrial  waste,  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  discharged  Into  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Unit.ed  States  and 
streams  tributary  thereto  untU  and  unless  approved  by  the  Divi- 
filon;  and 
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"(2)  The  dl5Chargc  of  new  sources  of  water  pollution  without 
review  and  approval  of  the  Division  as  required  under  the  forego- 
ing provlatons  Is  hereby  declared  to  bo  against  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  to  be  a  public  and  common  nuisance. 
An  action  to  prevent  or  abate  any  such  nuisance  may  be  brought 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States  by  any  United  States  attorney, 
and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  attorney  to  bring  such  an  action 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Division,  the  Surgeon  General,  any 
duly  constituted  Inierstate  a^oncy  deahng  with  control  of  water 
pollution,  any  State  agency  dealing  with  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion, any  State  htalth  authority,  or  any  Incorporated  municipality. 
Such  action  shall  be  brought  as  an  action  In  equity  and  may  be 
brought  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  equ.ty  cai^es." 


Assistance  for  the  Polish  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUir'E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  29.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  FRAxVCIS  E.  FRONCZAK 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Spoakt^r.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  uiclude  the  following  address  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Frcnczak, 
health  comml.-sicner  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
there  is  no  .sub.stltute  for  experience.  For  the  past  2  days  we 
have  been  listening  to  witnesses  £;lving  testimony  on  the  conditions 
in  Poland  and  the  countries  where  the  Pol»s,  exiled  from  their 
native  land,  are  living  tt;day.  You  have  heard  the  description  of 
the  historic  past  of  this  country,  of  It.s  present  pitiful  martyrdom; 
and  no  doubt  all  of  you  were  sympathetic  to  this  country  and  in 
your  minds  you  had  a  prophetic  vis. on  of  Its  Joyful  restoration. 
Poland,  to  the  knowledKC  of  the  many  here  present  In  this  very 
room,  is  con.'ldcred  to  be  a  young  country,  cxis'ing  since  1918. 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  one  of  the  oldest  countries  en 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Already  the  historian.  Jordannes.  wrote  of 
-th<?  country  In  the  second  century,  for  Sarmatla.  described  by 
him.  was  the  origin  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Poles  of  the 
present  day 

We  have  llsten-^d  here  todiv  during  the  remarks  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Poland,  that  it  Is  a  countr>-  of  discoverers,  inventors,  men 
of  science,  and  men  of  art.  but  we  are  not  Interested  in  these 
phxses  at  this  moment.  We  are  interested  in  saving  the  35.000.000 
ir.en.  women,  and  children  who  lived  in  Poland  as  recently  as  S:'p- 
tcmber  1.  1939.  who  have  occupied  an  area  of  150.000  square  miles. 
We  have  heard  from^  eyewitnesses  what  has  been  happening  since 
that  unhappy  and  uncalled-for  September  1.  In  order  to  know, 
nn«  must  study,  and  one  who  studies  can  understand,  and  only  he 
who  understands  can  Judge,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  you 
In  the  few  moments  at  my  disposal  the  condition  of  this  country 
today,  and  the  future  of  that  country  and.  more  than  that,  the 
future  of  Europe  and  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  what  within 
a  short  time  will  happen  unless  conditions  are  immediately  ame- 
liorated  and   corrected. 

1  have  been  asked  what  are  my  connections  with  Poland.  My 
forefathers  came  from  Poland  almost  70  years  ago.  I  was  born  in 
BufTalo.  Dtirinsr  the  World  War  I  was  a  hl?h  officer  In  the  United 
States  Army  and,  by  special  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Wocdrcw  Wilson,  Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  and  Secretary 
of  War  Baker,  I  was  directed  to  rep<irt  to  the  Polish  National  Com- 
mittee in  Paris  In  1918,  At  that  time  I  was  president  of  the  Polish 
Central  Relief  Committee  of  the  United  States  As  a  member  of  the 
Polish  National  Committee  (of  which  committee  Ignace  J  Pader- 
cwskl  was  also  a  member — Paderewski  the  patriot,  the  humanitarian, 
the  statesman,  the  artist — a  man  beloved  by  the  entire  cultured 
world.).  I  worked  as  the  director  of  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
material  welfare.  This  Polish  National  Committee,  located  in  Paris. 
was  the  provisional  government  of  Poland  reco^n^lzed  by  the  Allied 
Powers,  and  my  ptisition  was  equivalent  to  that  of  a  rninlster  or 
secretary  of  a  sccial  weifnre  department  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
medical  service  of  the  Polish  Army  In  France  and  wherever  they 
were  distributed  outside  of  Poland.  I  was  In  charge  of  the  ex- 
patriates and  of  the  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  the  Al'.ies  from 
the  Central  Powers  At  the  end  of  the  war.  by  order  of  Mr  David- 
son. th<*  executive  chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  Col- 
onel Olds,  the  E\irojiean  representative  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
I  was  appointed  the  high  corrunis-^ioner  of  the  Red  Cross  to  Poland 
and  eastern  Europe  and  the  medical  consultant  of  this  great 
organization 

I  saw  Poland  at  that  time  from  the  western  frontiers  to  beyond 
the  marshes  of  Pinsk  in  the  ea^t,  and  from  the  B:%ltic  Sea  to  the 
southeastern  comers  of  that  cotintry  at  the  Rumanian  bound- 
aries.    The  couUlUons  I  saw   at  that  time  were  heartrencLiug.  and 


yet  today,  we  see  the  same  country  In  a  manifoldly  worse  con- 
dition than  It  was  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920.  The  people  of  this 
country  of  35,000,000  population  have  been  ctlspersod  throughout 
EuroF>e.  Men.  women,  and  children  have  been  torn  away  troni 
the  bosoms  of  their  families,  have  been  separated,  and  today 
they  may  be  found  in  Rumania,  in  Hungary,  in  Bulgaria,  Yugo- 
slavia. Italy,  France.  Denmark.  Lithuania.  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  the  , 
Scandinavian  countries — taken  away  from  their  homes,  which 
have  beeti  destroyed- -permitted  to  take  only  the  clothing  they 
had  on  their  backs  at  the  time  they  were  ordered  to  leave  their 
homes,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  f.ood.  no  warm  protection 
against  cold.  They  ars  tcday  exposed  to  climate  which  at  times 
is  a.s  low  as  20  below  zero.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  winter  of 
1939  and  1940  is  said  to  be  the  most  severe  in  the  century,  by 
result  of  wliich  these  people  are  dying  from  all  kinds  of  respira- 
tory diseases,  tuberculosis,  typhus.  tj^Jhold  fever,  and  various 
types  of  dysenteries,  scurvy,  rickets,  communicable  diseases  of 
all  kinds.  These  people  dispersed  throughout  Europe  are  not  only 
"one-third  tinhoused.  unfed,  and  unclothed,"  but  almost  the 
entire  100  percent  are  dying  from  malnutrition,  from  lack  of 
food,  from  lack  cf  medical  supplies,  from  lack  of  fats  (including 
cod  liver  and  halibut  oil).  They  are  without  any  medical  sup- 
plies or  hospitals  to  take  care  of  them,  for  the  hospitals  have 
been  destroyed,  I  have  full  Information  of  conditions  from 
physicians,  surt^ecns.  and  superintendents  of  Polish  hoi^pltals  dis- 
tributed through  that  unfortunate  country.  There  are  no  im- 
munizing agents  such  as  serum  or  vaccine  to  prevent  certain  diseases 
or  to  cure  them.  In  other  words,  in  a  few  months  you  w.ll  hear  of 
the  greatest  morbidity  and  mortality  existing  amongst  civilized 
people  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  potable  waters  are  con- 
taminated, these  people  are  bound  not  only  to  suffer  with  the 
various  diseases  and  conditions  I  have  mentioned,  but  the  death 
rate  will  be  terrific. 

As  one  who  is  Interested  in  public-health  work  from  many 
angles.  I  can  speak  from  experience  and  from  results  which 
always  follow  such  conditions.  Being  a  colonel  In  the  United 
States  Army  and  being  for  a  short  time  retired.  I  was  again 
recently  reappointed  by  the  order  of  the  President,  under  the 
defense  act.  to  the  Reserves  In  the  Army,  subject  to  call  to  active 
service.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  here  and  abroad.  I  am  a  member  of  the  faculty 
on  preventive  medicine  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and  health 
commissioner  of  a  city  of  600,000,  namely,  Buffalo,  and  I  know 
what  Is  bound  to  come  after  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Poland 
today  Unless  the  American  people,  through  the  Conirress  of 
the  United  States,  come  to  the  aid  of  this  country  at  once,  these 
people  are  doomed  to  extermination.  Many  of  them  are  kiiUe'l 
today  by  mass  executions,  thousands  die  by  being  incarcerated 
In  concentration  camps,  and  millions  exposed  to  the  weather,  to 
lack  of  food,  are  dying  today.  Tlie  greatest  force  you  have  m 
your  hands  is  public  opinion,  and  the  United  States  Congress 
and  the  American  people  can  force  those  so  responsible  for  these 
conditions  to  stop  them  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  spoken 
With  former  members  of  the  Polish  Parliament,  and  men  who 
were  in  the  Polish  Army,  physicians  who  served  in  both  civil  and 
mihtnry  work,  and  their  stories  are  all  alike.  Help  now — or  if  you 
delay  there  will  be  no  one  to  bring  help  to. 

I  have  read  the  several  bills  introduced  before  the  House,  and  I 
believe  that  one  consolidated  bill  should  be  Introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  this  ccmTnittee.  Congressman  Bloom.  This  bill  should 
not  only  include  appropriations  sufficient  to  tak?  care  of  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  these  people  but  of  their  needs  for  several  months; 
and  this  bill  should  also  contain  a  provision  for  appointment  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a  commission,  which  will 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  organizations  which  are 
bringing  some  help  in  certain  parts  of  E^irope  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  several  organizations  working  in  Europe  today  or  en- 
deavoring to  work:  The  American  Red  Cross,  the  Polish  Relief  Com- 
mittee under  former  President  Hoover,  the  Colonel  Dcnovan-Pade- 
rewski  Committee,  the  Polish-American  Council,  and  the  hundreds 
of  smaller  organizations,  clubs,  and  parishes,  which  are  coUectinjj 
funds,  but  have  so  far  been  unable  to  coordinate  their  activities. 
Only  a  coordinating  committee  can  do  this  thing.  I  have  dls- 
cu.ssed  this  matter  with  the  American  Red  Cross;  I  have  dlscu.sscd 
this  matter  with  members  of  these  varlovis  organizations:  and  last 
Saturday  the  Polish-American  Council,  of  which  I  am  the  director, 
all  have  agreed  that  only  such  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  and  with  the  force  of  expression  and  influence  of  this 
country  will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  stop  to  conditions  which 
never  before  have  existed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

May  I  say  this:  My  attitude  is  not.  Do  I  love  Poland,  the  country 
of  my  fathers,  and  that  I  would  hate  very  much  to  see  these  things 
come  to  this  unfortunate  country?  Do  I  have  a  great  interest  in 
Europe  and  the  countries  of  Europe,  who  are  bound  to  becrmo 
victims  of  the  diseases,  especially  epidemic  diseases,  and  of  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  which  will  follow  what  is  now 
existing  in  Poland?  I  am  Interested  in  the  United  States  as  much 
as  I  am  Interested  In  conditions  in  Poland  and  Europe.  Remember 
that  diseases  and  germs  of  diseases  know  no  boundaries  Disease 
germs  Jump  any  frontier:  and  b.^ginnlng  In  Poland  and  the  coun- 
tries north,  east,  and  SDuth  of  Poland,  they  will  cross  to  the  United 
States;  and  we  must  also  remember  that  we  are  now  having  an 
invasion  of  sr-rlous  epidemics  of  diseases  in  the  United  States 
As  an  American  citizen.  I  appeal  not  only  for  help  for  Poland  and 
the  countries  which  have  been  raped  by  certain  nations  U  Europe, 
but  I  am  appeahn;:;  for  this  our  beloved  country,  which  Is  exposed 
to  a  very,  very  serious  danger  froai  epidemic  diseases. 
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Continuation  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camps 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  29.  1940 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  WISCONSIN 
CONSERVATION  CONGRESS 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  executive  council  of  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Con- 
gress on  February  4,  1940,  for  continuation  of  C.  C.  C.  camps: 

M^Tiereas  It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  executive 
ccuncil  of  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Congress  that  on  or  before 
July  1.  1940,  3  of  the  12  C.  C.  C.  camps  delegated  to  the  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Commission  as  work  agencies  and  under  the  cus- 
todianship of  the  Federal  Forest  Service  for  the  promotion  and 
development  of  conservation  work  in  Wisconsin  are  to  be  dis- 
continued; and 

Whereas  this  council  believes  that  the  C.  C.  C.  campis  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  Federal  adjuncts  in  assisting  the  con- 
servation commission  and  the  people  of  Wisconsin  In  furthering 
their  present  conservation  program  in  fire  suppression,  fire  pre- 
vention, fisheries  work,  game  management,  and  kindred  conserva- 
tion activities;  and 

Whereas  it  is  tlie  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  allotments  to  the 
Federal  Forest  Service  for  game  management,  which  Is  a  State 
function,  and  the  continued  building  of  fire  l.anes  and  roads  on 
national  forests,  which,  under  the  present  policy  of  unrestricted 
travel  has  worked  undue  hardships  on  the  State  from  the  standpoint 
of  law  enforcement  and  game  management,  be  reallocated  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and,  furtlier.  that 
the  wage  scale  of  the  supervisory  help  In  tlie  camps  be  commen- 
surate and  in  keeping  with  the  wage  scale  paid  by  State  and  private 
industry  for  the  same  type  of  work;  and 

Wht  reas  under  th"  present  system  It  has  been  Imijosslble  for  the 
State  to  locate  email  units  of  C.  C.  C.  help  at  strategic  positions 
for  fire  suppression,  and  other  necessary  conservation  work:  Now, 
therefore, 

We.  the  executive  council,  representing  the  Wisconsin  Conserva- 
tion Congrrees  of  the  71  counties,  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and  held 
in  the  city  of  Madison  this  4th  day  of  February  1940,  do  hereby 
petition  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to 
pretest  the  discontinuance  of  any  C.  C.  C.  camps;  to  support  the 
reallocation  of  funds  to  Insure  their  continuation;  and  recommend 
the  drafting  of  brooder  atlmlnlstratlve  policies  for  greater  utiliza- 
tion, efficiency,  and  mobility  of  these  camps. 


Victory  for  Reciprocity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

I  OF  PENNSYLVANIA     " 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1    Thursday,  February  29,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  BULLETIN  OF 
1  FEBRUARY  26.   1940 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  Monday,  February  26, 
1940: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  February  26.  1940.) 

VICTORY    FOR    EECIPEOCITT 

Reciprocity  in  trade  scored  a  substantial  victory  In  the  House  of 
Reprfsen'atlvcs  with  the  passage  cf  the  measure  extending  Secretary 
Hull's  power  to  continue  his  policy. 

Adniinistratlcn  forces  were  able  to  defeat  amendments  which 
would  have  crippled  the  State  Departments  authority  to  make 
p.icts  with  foreirrn  countries,  and  Socretarv-  Hull  can  continue  to 
pre^  forward  along  the  road  he  has  been  travel:ng  for  years 

The  deloated  amendm.cnt  to  have  the  pac».s  subject  to  rariflcation 
by  the  Senate  would  in  effect  have  destroyed  the  Hull  policy  The 
same   logrolling   which   disgraced   so  many   tariff   bills   in   the   past 


would  again  have  been  started  and  the  reciprocity  pacts  would  have 
emerged  from  the  Senate,  if  at  all,  in  well-nigh  useless,  distorted 
form. 

Restrictions  In  the  present  act  guard  airalnst  the  protective  system 
beli;g  broken  down  by  fimple  decree  of  the  State  Department.  No 
article  which  was  not  free  of  import  duty  when  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  was  passed  can  be  made  free  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State. 
He  Is  fvirthcr  not  pennltted  to  lower  tariffs  more  than  50  percent. 

Even  If  soiTie  of  the  optimistic  claims  put  forward  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  reciprocity  pacts  be  discounted,  these  agreements 
can  still  be  credited  with  facing  the  realities  of  our  foreign  trade. 
The  United  States  cannot,  if  it  wishes  to  promote  its  exports,  com- 
pletely disrepard  the  necessity  under  which  outside  nations  lie  of 
sending  us  their  produce  and  manufactures.  International  trade 
in;plies  exchange  of  products,  not  simply  giving  outside  nations 
goods  and  receiving  only  gold. 

The  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  renewing  the  authority  of  the  administra- 
tion to  continue  its  reciprocity  policy  will  have  a  heartening  eflfect 
on  efforts  el.'-ewhere  to  liberalize  international  trade  relations.  It 
will  be  evidence  that  we  are  ready  to  cooperate  in  restoring  an 
orderly  and  stable  world  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  will  be  an  Indi- 
cation that  when  Europe  is  ready  to  promote  economic  peace,  we, 
tlie  most  powerful  economic  unit  in  the  world,  will  not  refuse  our 
encoiu-agement. 

Parity  and  Parity  Payments  of  Agricultural 

Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1940 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Webster  says  "parity"  means 
equality,  equivalent  position,  or  equal  value.  When  now  used 
in  connection  with  agriculture  it  means  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  for  the  products 
he  sells  and  the  price  he  pays  for  the  products  he  purchases 
as  compared  with  the  relationship  between  these  prices  for 
the  basic  period  from  July  1909  to  July  1914.  These  yea?s 
were  selected  as  the  years  when  agriculture,  industry*,  and  la- 
bor were  operating  under  more  normal  conditions  than  have 
ever  prevailed  since  that  time. 

The  crops  and  products  named  to  come  under  the  act  were 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  Dairy  farmers  or 
their  spokesmen,  beef-cattle  farmers  or  their  spokesmen,  and 
ether  agricultural  groups  did  not  choose  to  include  their 
products  in  this  list,  which  has  since  been  termed  the  "basic 
commodities." 

Prom  the  time  of  their  inception  it  has  been  very  evident 
that  if  the  handling  of  basic  commodities  was  to  give  a  gen- 
eral improvement  to  agriculture  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
clude a  very  high  percentage  of  the  farm  products  produced 
in  the  country.  The  fact  that  the  present  five  basic  com- 
modities represent  only  between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
the  value  of  the  national  agricultural  production  is,  no  doubt, 
one  reason  that  the  present  program  has  not  achieved  the 
results  which  could  have  been  expected  of  the  program  if 
producers  of  all  crops  and  products  had  been  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  program.  If  a  larger  number  of  crops  and 
farm  products  had  been  included  as  basic  commodities,  there 
would  never  have  been  the  changes  and  sectional  adjust- 
ments in  crops  we  have  witnessed.  We  would  not  have  seen 
the  new  crops  and  new  systems  of  farming  spring  up  as  we 
have.  For  example,  Texas  has  had  at  least  a  500-percent 
increase  in  cheese  production,  and  this  on  farms  that  had 
many  times  been  under  crop  control  as  a  result  of  the  basic 
commodity  set-up  in  the  State.  In  other  words,  there  are 
very  few  benefits  to  be  secured  for  general  agriculture  of  this 
country  unless  a  larger  percentage  ol  the  farm  crops  and 
farm  products  are  included  in  the  prcgiam.  Nor  is  there,  in 
all  fairness,  grounds  for  complete  disapproval  of  this  pait 
of  the  prcpram  by  an  individual  or  a  group  not  willing  to 
cooperate  in  making  his  crop  or  product  one  of  the  basic 
commodities. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  among  the  dairymen  of  my  dis- 
trict in  1934  that  milk  should  be  included  as  a  ba.sic  ccm- 
mcdlty.     A  general  meeting  was  held,  and  the  farmers  felt 
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that  If  other  products  and  crops  were  to  be  listed  as  basic 
commodities  for  parity  payments  they  should,  in  fairness, 
vote  to  make  milk  a  basic  ccmmodity  and  in  return  become 
clipible  to  parity  payments  for  their  product.  In  keeping 
with  th's  sentiment  expressed  in  1934,  and  since  at  subse- 
quent «ieetings  and  by  sub.stquent  resolutions,  a  bill  <H.  R. 
6503 >  has  been  introduced  by  my  distin'TUished  eolleapue  the 
gentlem.an  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Mehlin  HullI.  I  have  lent 
my  iupport  to  this  bill,  and  while,  up  to  this  time,  the  bill  has 
not  had  the  conslderaticn  of  the  aiiricultural  loaders  in 
Wa?h:ngton  which  I  feel  that  it  deserves,  I  still  feel  it  should 
meet  with  favorable  consideration. 

I  am  including  a  table  which  will  give  the  people  of  this 
country  an  oppcrtuniry  to  see  where  the  parity  funds,  appro- 
priated since  1935.  have  been  d^burscd.  Afier  studying  this 
table  cne  must  come  to  the  concIti::on  that  we  caiinot  keep 
voting  lund.s  for  cnly  three  crops  of  consequential  national 
proportions.  We  find  cotton,  for  example,  which  represents 
about  one-tenth  of  cur  national  agricultural  values,  receiving 
$96.389  000.  or  45  percent  of  the  total  disbursements  of 
$211,507,000. 

We  find  $60,190,000.  or  28  percent,  distributed  to  corn. 
growTi  in  what  is  tenr.ed  the  richest,  most  produ'.live  land  in 
the  world.  We  find  $1,795,000  dislributed  to  rice,  a  rather 
Insignfioant  crop  as  far  as  national  average  production  of  cnly 
$35,000,000  is  concerned.  Totacco  prices  have  made  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  for  this  crop  unnecessary. 

IT  THE  PROGRAM   IS  TO  SUCCEED 

This  proerram  can  never  accomplish  any  great  results  until 
a  larpcr  pt>rctntase  of  the  agricultural  products  and  crops 
are  included,  and  if  this  is  not  accompL.shcd.  public  sentiment 
will  destroy  the  program. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  well  for  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  realize  that  according  to  the  present  law  Congress  can  ap- 
propriate funds  lor  full  parity  to  producers  of  corn,  wheat, 
cottcn.  tobacco,  and  nee. 

The  States  of  Mame.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Massachu- 
setts. Rhode  island,  and  Connecticut  are  not  included  m  the 
list,  and  It  seems  that  these  States  did  not  receive  any  parity 
payments  whatsoever  for  any  of  the  years. 

FACTS  SHOWN    IN  THE  TABLE 

There  are  other  significant  facts  shown  in  this  table.  It 
shows  very  clearly  that  seme  States  seem  to  know  well  where 
the  United  States  Treasury  is  located  and  have  a  key  to  fit  the 
door.  For  example.  Texas  alone  in  1935  received  24  percent 
of  the  parity-payment  funds.  27  percent  m  1937.  and  $28,615.- 
000.  or  over  13  percent,  in  1939.  or  one-sixth  of  all  parity  pay- 
ments di.'^bursed.  Why  the  farmers  of  the  rock-ribbed  coast 
of  New  Elngland  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  taxes  to  furnish 
funds  in  such  abundance  to  a  rich  State  like  Texas  might  be 
difficult  to  explain.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  realize 
that  all  the  Con^jressmen  from  Texas — except  the  gentleman 
from  T;.>xas  I  Mr.  Kilday  I — cou'd  cive  their  stamp  of  approval 
to  the  reciprccal-trade  treaties  which  have  reduced  the  in- 
come of  Wisconsin  farmers  by  millions  with  the  42-prrccnt 
reducticn  in  the  tanff  on  cheese,  when  their  State  has  had 
such  a  large-  percentage  of  the  public  money  during  these 
years.  It  is  significant  also  to  note  that  10  S'ates  received 
over  one-ha'f  of  this  to'al  money.  Also  note  that  the  States 
which  have  been  getting  the  largest  amounts  of  money  from 
this  .'!curce  d:d  not  feel  th"  pinch  of  the  free-trade  approach 
of  the  New  D.\il  reciprccal-trade  treaties  and  voted  in  favor 
of  the  continuation  cf  this  ruinous  program.  However,  we  did 
observe  that  many  Men  bers  of  Congress  were  very  desirous 
of  dra-TfJing  oil  and  other  products  of  their  districts  cut  of 
the  clutches  of  these  same  reciprocal-trade  treaties. 

In  other  words,  it  is  easier— while  it  lasts — to  extract  money 
from  the  Public  Treasury  than  it  is  to  give  the  farmers  of  this 
country  all  the  same  consideration  among  their  own  group 
and  equal  consideration  with  the  nonagricultural  groups  of 

our  counLry. 


Estimated  payments  under  the  19:i5.  1937.  and  1039  price-adjust- 
ment programs  ' 
(In  thous-inl.-i  c)f  Ji  pilars) 


l?rJ5 
cotton 

19T7 
cotton 

1939 

Mate  anil  reijioa 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rioe 

Total 

New  York         

20c 

25 

771 

206 

25 

771 

1              1 

Tiital      North- 
east region 

1.003 

1.002 

Illinois               

3 

15 

23 

11,449 

4.  SVO 

18.2-3 

475 

.\og8 

3.7J7 
7.K77 

1,718 
1,304 

xor>7 
1,8'n 

008 

918 

l.OUO 

l.-MO 

3.047 

i.m~ 

2,fl68 
108 

i' 

13.529 

irxliana 

]i>Wt)                           ...... 

0.690 
18.8.W 

Mirhiinin 

^IlI^les<)la — 

Mi.ss.>iiri 

Net.r>tjWa 

Ohio 

S-'(Hith  OtikotA 

"■'585' 

"iJM 

"i'iw 

1.393 
6.788 

7. 4r.i 

10. 924 
5.  .573 
4.3Srt 

\\  ISL'OD&lQ            

1.412 

Totn]     North 
I'entral  region 

587 

2.250 

2.216 

.W.362 

16.413 

1 

76.992 

Delawire        ..     

119 
4S7 
312 
44 
76 
279 
179 

*" 

119 

M;ir>liind 

VifL'iiiiii  .     - 

W't'^t  Viririnia    . 

68 

345 

""'235' 

4K7 

547 

41 

North  I'luohna 

Ken'  iK'ky 

1,725 
1.106 

6.413 

no 

4.292 

4,437 

KM 
3.025 

""325 

4..'il3 
71 N 

TcnaessMS . 

3, 703 

Total.  East  Cen- 
tral region 

i923 

11.190 

R.300 

9.040 
8,  970 
230 
8.220 
5.2(»0 

12..ViO 
5.  OCO 
5.  >«<>0 

24.M50 

325 

1.496 

10. 121 

Aliibama                   

4.fi«J0 

3,  aw 

131 

4.  :wi 

2.740 

.S.  S-Tft 
1.2fi.S 

a.oi.'i 

9.892 

10.  7.W 

ll.TS.! 

275 

10.  S\-2 

6,052 

13,  445 

8.  4S8 

7.  .V41 

34.174 

9.040 

Arkansas 

8 

330 

9,  30S 
2*0 

(iiHirt'ia 

Louisuina 

Ml<sL>isipi>l.. 

Okirthoma        

..... 



« 

""';8i' 

8.229 

5. 9.SI 

12..5S0 

2,890 

5 

3,440 

"325 

7.980 

Houlh  Carolina 

Texas 

.1.  sys 

2H.615 

Total  i'outhern 
rt'Kton 

35.157 

103.100 

,80.070 

1..W5 
3.508 

6.3.'.2 

1.436 

87.8.'i8 

Arizona 

336 
576 

1..170 
3,255 

63 
RM 
t05 

1.7H1 

9.K79 

2.926 

25 

215 
7.341 
1,480 

300 
2. 315 

246 

""3.S5 

l..%68 

California 

4.717 

Colorailo 

935 

Mrtho 

1.7HI 

Kun.';a,i»   _   . 

3 

2 

1,5C3 

JI.3.-t4 

Montana 

2. 926 

Nevuila      

New  Mrxiro  

North  Uukota..f. 

""m 

834 

'"'788' 

2.1 
1.0(13 
7.341 

( »re\;on        

1.  4>^0 

rtah  

3!X) 

Wa'shineton 

2.315 

Wyoming 

210 

Total    Western 

ri'Kion 

Hawaii                .     

1.103 

5. 002 

5,803 

1.503 

28,360 

3 

3C.021 
3 

l-ess  undistributed 

13 

64 

Tot.ll 

39.756 

i  122.138 

!  69.380 

60.190 

53,623 

1.795 

211,997 

'  I'aymonts  un'!<'r  the  1!K15  propram  wore  made  mostly  in  VMi);  those  under  the 
1937  prosrain  mostly  in  K»:W:  and  those  under  the  I'JIii  program  mostly  In  I'JiD. 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Admiuistraliun.  Feb.  24.  1<>J0. 


Procedural  Rules  Coverninjr  Indian  Claims  in  the 

Court  of  Claims 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-VRKS 


OF 


HON.  WILL  ROGERS 

OF  OKL.MIOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY   HON.  JOHN   COLLIER 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 

Statement  by  Hon,  John  Collier.  Commissioner  cf  Indian  Af- 
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fairs,  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  in  re  S.  3083,  a  bill  to  amend  the  judicial  code 
in  certain  cases: 

1       GomtAL  Estimate  of  tke  Bnj. 
1.  Background  of  the  till 

S  3083  Is  an  amended  vei^ion  of  S.  2164.  a  bill  Introduced  in  the 
first  session  of  thr  Seventy-.sixtli  Congress  which  proposed  new 
BUbstaniive  and  procedural  rules  to  govern  pending  and  future 
Indian  claims  m  tlie  Court  of  Claims.  In  Lis  report  on  this  biU  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  stated  that  parts  of  the  bill  were  very 
undes;rable  and  other  parts  obscvire  and  debatable.  To  elimmate 
seme  of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  bill  he  proposed 
certain  amendments,  soxne  of  which  have  been  Incorporated  In 
S  3083  E\en  though  amended,  the  bill  remairiB.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Intorlur  Department,  an  undesiruble  treatment  cf  the  trouble- 
some question  of  Indian  claims. 

2.  Need  for  Indian  claims  legislation 

The  Interior  Dep.\rtment  has  long  recognized  that  legislation  was 
necee^ary  to  provide  a  satl.sfactcry  method  of  disposing  cf  Indian 
claims.  The  present  method  of  securing  separate  Jurisdictional 
bills  for  particular  clain-.s.  followed  by  litigation  in  the  Court  cf 
Claims.  Is  expen-vive  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Indians  and 
does  not  insure  either  a  fair  or  final  solution  even  of  such  cases  as 
do  reach  fruition  In  this  process 

Any  general  legislation  on  Indian  claims  should  be  directed  toward 
(1)  Improving  the  efficiency  of  the  process  of  disposing  of  Indian 
claims  and  (2)  Insuring  Just  and  final  settlement  of  Indian  claims. 
Toward  this  end  this  Department  has  from  time  to  time  made 
various  proposals  to  Congress. 

3.  Effect  of  S.  3083 

Tlie  enactment  of  S  3083  would  hinder  rather  than  aid  the  ac- 
ccmplLshment  of  the  pt:rpcse  of  achieving  an  efficient,  fair,  and 
final  disposition  of  Indian  claims.  It  is  admltt<»d  that  the  bill  was 
pro\'Oked  by  the  recent  sizable  Judgments  obtained  by  the  Shoshone 
and  Klamath  Indians  and  seeks  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  such  Judg- 
ments in  the  case  cf  other  Indian  tribes.  In  order  to  do  so,  the  bill 
proposed  (1)  a  broad  requirement  for  the  set-off  of  gratuities: 
t2i  a  denial  of  the  Just  compensation  for  the  taking  of  property 
deancd  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and  (3)  a  denial  of  the  intent  and 
effect  of  ceriain  Jurisdiciional  acts.  Far  from  di.'^poslpg  of  the 
claims,  the  enactment  of  this  bill  wUl  undoubtedly  mean  the  return 
to  Congress  of  the  aggrieved  claimants  for  special  legislation  to 
exempt  them  from  the  application  of  the  act  And  their  demands, 
especially  for  just  compensation  under  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, will  have  merit 

4    Figures  on  Indian  recoveries 

The  fear  cf  large  recoveries  against  the  United  States,  which 
prompted  the  propp.«al  cf  6  3083.  Is  not  Justified  by  the  history  of 
Indian  recoveries  Ot  the  126  tribal  claims  against  the  United  States 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Claims  over  nearly  80  years.  84  have  been 
dismissed,  and  In  only  30  have  there  been  money  Judgments  for 
the  Indians  These  Judgments  have  totaled  only  $28.506.223  97, 
although  the  total  amounts  claimed  by  the  tribes  amounted  to 
billions  cf  dollars  The  total  amounts  claimed  by  Indians  should 
never  be  a  determining  factor  in  Indian  claims  legislation,  as  these 
amounts  have  no  relation  to  ultimate  recoveries. 

This  IS  due  not  only  to  lack  of  legal  merit  In  many  of  the  claims 
but  to  the  offset  of  gratuities  spent  by  the  Government  for  the 
claimants  In  an  estimate  made  in  1935  of  the  claims  of  24  tribe.?, 
the  gratuities  amounted  to  half  the  total  amount  claimed.  (Hear- 
ings before  tne  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  the  second  deficiency  appropriation  bill  for  1935,  at 
pa^e  678.)  In  the  period  between  1929  and  1935  in  every  case  but 
two  where  the  Jurisdictional  act  provided  for  offset  of  gratuities  and 
where  a  recovery  was  won,  the  case  wa«  dismisstd  because  the  recov- 
ery was  exceeded  by  the  set-cfls. 

EECnON    14S-A 

Section  145A  provides  that  in  pending  and  future  Indian  claims 
(a)  there  ehall  be  offset  all  gratuity  expenditures  except  (1)  ex- 
penditures prior  to  the  events  upon  which  the  cause  of  action  is 
bssed;  (2)  expenditures  under  the  act  of  June  12.  1934  (48  Stat. 
984>:  and  (3)  expenditures  under  emergency  relief  appropriation 
acts,  and  (b)  the.se  gratuity  expenditures  shall  be  treated  as  pay- 
ments on  the  claim  as  of  the  date  they  were  made. 

1.  The  set-off  of  gratuities 
The  set -off  apaln.'-t  a  claimant  of  gifts  made  to  him  by  the  de- 
fendant is  fcimd  nowhere  else  In  the  law  outside  of  Indian  claims. 
It  has  been  adopted  there  not  because  of  any  legal  Justification  but 
as  a  practical  device  to  reduce  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
to  Indian  claimants.  Gratuities  are  funds  expended  by  the  United 
States  to  carrv  out  its  governmental  function  of  ndministerlng  In- 
dian affairs  and  civilizing  the  Indians.  The  expenditures  may  or  may 
not  have  been  actually  beneficial  to  the  Indians:  sometimes  they 
were  hurtful;  In  most  cases  they  were  made  without  the  Indians' 
consent.  It  usually  is  fiction  to  call  them  payments  upon  a  claim, 
as  they  were  not  made  as  such  and  were  often  made  before  any 
claim  was  formuUred  Moreover,  treating  them  as  payments  upon 
a  claim  means  that  tribes  injured  by  the  Government  are  called 
uprn  to  pav  for  Government  expenditures  rendered  without  cost  to 
tribes  who  escaped  injury.     Therefore  section  146-A  must  not  be 


considered  as  establishing  a  right  to  which  the  Government  is  en- 
titled but  must  be  recognized  simply  as  providing  a  shield  to  protect 
it  from  paying  fuU  compensation  for  WTongs  inflicted. 

However,  the  policy  of  providing  for  the  offset  of  gratuities  has 
been  heretofore  established  In  Individual  Jurisdictional  acts  and  in 
section  2  of  title  1  of  the  act  of  August  12.  1935  (49  Stat.  571). 
The  present  section  has  two  advantages  over  ptu^t  legislation.  It 
provides  a  uniform  rule  for  all  cases  and  it  libeiaUaes  to  some 
extent  previous  law  by  virtue  of  the  three  limitations  on  gratuity 
expenditures  supviested  by  the  Interior  Department  and  now  in- 
cluded in  the  section.  Accordingly.  I  do  not  object  to  so  much  of 
section  145-A  as  defines  the  expenditures  which  may  be  considered 
as  offsets  in  Indian  claims. 

2.  Application  of  expenditures  as  of  date  made 

The  provision  that  gratuity  expenditures  shall  be  applied  as  of  the 
date  they  were  made,  to  be  applied  first  to  the  payment  of  accrurd 
interest  and  then  to  the  principal,  introduces  a  new  rule  in  the 
set-off  of  gratuities.  The  jjrovision  would  have  effect  only  where 
Interest  is  required  on  the  principal  sum  due  the  Indians.  In  the 
absence  of  interest  the  date  of  reducing  the  principal  is  immaterial. 
There  are  only  tvo  situations  in  which  interest  may  be  added  to  the 
principal  sums  due  in  Indian  claims.  These  are  (1)  where  the 
treaty  or  agreement  calls  lor  interest,  and  (2)  where  the  court  finds 
that  to  render  Just  compensation  for  property  appropriation  an 
Increment  must  be  added  to  the  value  of  Ihe  property  to  produce 
the  full  equivalent  of  that  value  paid  contemporaneously  with  the 
taking 

From  the  statements  made  in  Justification  for  this  provision.  It 
appears  that  it  is  intended  as  a  device  to  reduce  the  recovery  where 
an  award  cf  Ju.st  comptnsation  would  call  for  interest  over  a  period 
of  years  and  that  it  is  not  aimed  at  the  cases  where  interest  is 
required  by  treaty  or  agreejncnt.  I  believe  the  provision  should 
not  apply  to  Uie  latter  cases,  for  if  it  did.  it  would  in  effect  alter 
the  terms  of  payment  required  In  the  agreement  Moreover,  m 
these  cases  the  amounts  involved  arc  ordinarily  not  so  large  as  in 
the  property  appropriation  cases  and  there  Ls  not,  therefore,  the 
same  practical  compulsion  to  reduce  the  recovery  As  a  device  to 
reduce  recoveries  in  the  property  appropriation  cases  the  provision 
should  be  considered  In  connection  with  section  145-B.  which  deals 
with  reducing  recoveries  in  these  cases,  and  I  believe  it  belongs,  if 
anywhere,  in  that  section. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  I  urge  the  omission  from  section 
145-A  of  the  provision  dealing  with  tlie  application  of  gratuities  and 
its  consideration  only  as  part  of  145-B.  To  accomplish  this  the 
following  amendments  should  be  made  In  section  145-A: 

1.  Strike  out  all  tlie  words  beginning  "and.  in  computing  the 
amount"  In  line  6.  page  2.  of  the  bUl  and  ending  with  the  word 
"principal"  in  line  11.  page  2. 

2.  Strike  out  the  words  "together  with  the  dates  of  expenditures" 
In  lines  18  and  19  of  page  2. 

SFCTION    14  5-B 

Section  145-B  provides  that  in  any  pending  or  future  Indian 
claims  In  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  appropriation  of  property  by 
the  Government  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jur«sdlctlon  under 
the  claimants  Jurisdictional  act  to  render  Judgment  cnly  for  the 
value  of  the  property  at  thp  time  of  the  taking  and  shall  include  no 
Increment  to  the  value  except  for  a  maximum  period  of  6  years  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  action 

1.  Effect  of  section  145-B 

The  effect  of  section  145-B  is  to  deprive  Indian  tribes  of  Jtist  com- 
pensation under  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  their  property  appropriated  by  the  Government. 
Tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  repeat«liy  held  that  where 
the  Government  takes  property  by  an  exercise  of  eminent  domain 
the  JUit  compensation  required  by  the  Omstltution  is  tlie  value  of 
tlie  property  at  the  time  of  the  taking  plus  an  amount  sufficient  to 
produce  the  full  equivalent  of  tliat  value  paid  contemporaneously 
with  the  uking.  Jacobs  v.  United  States.  290  U.  S  13;  Phe:ps  v. 
United  Srarrs.  274  U.  S  341;  Seaboard  Air  Line  Co.  v.  United  States 
261  U    S.  299. 

This  rule  was  applied  to  the  taking  by  the  Government  of  the 
land  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  for  settlement  thereon  of  Arapaho 
Indians  in  the  case  of  Shoshone  Tribe  v.  United  States  (299  U.  S. 
476),  wliere  Justice  Cardozo  wrote: 

"•  •  •  Finally  the  fact  is  unimportant,  there  having  been  an 
appropriation  of  property  within  the  meaning  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment that  the  Jurisdictional  act  Is  silent  as  to  an  award  of  in- 
terest or  any  substitute  therefor  (United  States  v.  Creek  Nation, 
supra,  pp.  110.  111).  Cf.  Yayikton  Sioux  Tribe  v.  United  States  (272 
U.  S  351.  359.)  Given  such  a  taking,  the  right  to  interest,  or  a 
fair  equivalent,  attaches  Itself  automatically  to  the  right  to  an 
award  of  damages"  (at  497). 

Tlie  same  rule  was  applied  In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Klamath 
Indiana  (304  U.  S.  119 »  to  provide  Just  compensation  for  the  taking 
Of  tribal  land  for  an  exchange  of  lands  with  a  railroad  company. 
As  the  necessary  additional  amount  to  be  added  to  the  value  of 
the  land  at  the  time  of  taking  the  court  allowed  Interest  on  the 
value  from  the  time  of  taking  to  the  date  of  Judgment. 

2.  Position  of  the  Interior  Department 
The  Interior  Department  cannot  endorse  legislation  denying  to 
the  Indian  tribes  tholr  constitutional  right  as  defined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.     Such  legislation  Invites  controversy  and  challenge. 
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and  would  In  the  end  net  the  Government  nothing  but  delay  and 
annoyance 

TJiLs  legislation  would  violate  two  basic  constitutional  rules:  The 
first,  that  the  determination  of  Just  compensation  Is  a  Judicial 
function  which  cannot  be  exercised  by  Coneress;  the  second,  that 
just  compensation  for  the  taking  of  property  under  eminent  do- 
main la  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  taking  con- 
temporaneously paid  In  money  Unless  Indian  claims  are  litigated 
in  accordance  with  these  constitutional  rules,  the  litigation  can 
reach  no  conclusive  nor  respected  outcome  When  the  United 
States  seeks  to  protect  itself  from  an  adverse  Judicial  decision  by 
legislating  to  prevent  Its  wards  from  suing  in  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional principles,  it  not  only  fails  in  its  duty  of  good  faith 
but  pc8tp)cnes  the  time  cf  reckoning  Until  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  determines  that  the  claim  uf  an  Indian  tr:be  does  not  coma 
Within  the  eminent-domain  rule  of  compen.<satlon.  It  Is  certain  that 
the  tribe  will  not  cease  to  seek  the  measure  of  compensation  due  It. 

The  bill  lt.«elf  reco«^ni7.es  that  section  145-B  is  open  to  challeng'? 
on  grounds  of  Its  constitutionality  by  Its  provision  that  if  the  sec- 
tion Is  declared  Invalid  the  consent  of  the  United  States  to  suit  is 
withdrawn  and  the  Jurisdictional  act  is  repealed  This  means  that 
If  the  Court  of  Claims  or  the  Supreme  Court  finds  that  the  just 
compensation  due  under  the  Constitution  exceeds  the  restrictions 
of  section  145  B  the  court  must  abrogate  Its  judicial  function  cf 
determming  Just  compen.satlon  without  legislative  Interference 
{McmongaheXa  Navigation  Co.  v.  United  States  (148  U.  S  312)  )  and 
must  deny  the  claimant  Just  compensation  or  have  its  decision 
a  nullity 

Since  the  Interior  Department  Is  opposed  to  denial  to  the  Indian 
tribes  of  such  compensation  as  the  Supreme  Court  may  determine 
to  be  Just  compensation  under  the  Constitution,  It  cannot  endorse 
section  14S  B  simply  becau.se  it  has  been  amended  to  permit  In- 
terest for  a  6-year  period.  Although  this  was  one  of  the  proposals 
for  amendment  of  the  section  referred  to  in  the  Departments 
report  on  S.  2164.  it  was  not  favored.  It  does  not  remove  th« 
constitutional  objection  and  it  Introduces  a  purely  arbitrary  limita- 
tion on  the  recovery  of  Just  compensation.  It  was  suggested,  no 
dovibt.  by  the  6-vear  statute  of  limitations  on  the  presentation  of 
private  claims  to  "the  Court  of  Claims  (28  U.  S  C.  A.,  .sec.  262).  But 
there  Is  no  propc-  analogy  l>etween  a  statute  limiting  the  time 
within  which  private  suits  can  be  brought  and  a  statute  limiting 
a  recovery  oi  Just  compens-atlon  by  Indian  tribes.  An  Indian  tribe 
is  not  privllegecJ  to  .sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims  on  Its  treaty  right.'? 
unless  Congress  pa.sses  a  Jurisdictional  act  Delay  in  pa.spage  of 
such  an  act  is  not  attributable  to  the  tribes:  many  of  them  ha%e 
agitated  their  claims  before  Congress  for  many  years  before  the  act 
18  passtHl.  When  pa.ssed.  the  acts  contain  their  own  limitations  on 
the  time  within  which  suit  can  \x  filed.  In  this  respect  the  Indian 
tribes  are  on  a  similar  footing  to  that  of  married  women.  Infant.s. 
and  lunatics  who  are  exem.pted  from  the  6-year  limitation,  but  who 
must  sue  within  a  prescribed  period  after  their  disability  ceases 
(28  U    S.  C.  A.,  sec    262). 

The  furthest  thU  Department  can  go  to  meet  the  practical  con- 
Flderatlon  that  arises  from  the  fact  that  Indian  property  was  ap_ 
propriated  in  most  ca.ses  many  years  ago.  with  po.ssible  interest  re- 
coveries resultlngly  lar^e.  is  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  referred  to 
in  this  Departments  report  on  S.  2164  that  Interest  be  changed  on 
gratutles  fron>  tlie  date  expended  wherever  Interest  may  be  allowed 
us  part  of  Ju.st  compen.satlcn  in  appropriation  ca.nes.  This  propo.-jal 
■  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  provision  authorizing  the  application  of 
gratuity  expendlttires  as  of  the  date  made  to  the  principal  sum 
due  If  it  were  adopted  In  substitution  for  the  present  section 
145  B.  It  would  supercede  the  provisions  governing  application  of 
gratuity  expenditures  tn  section  145-  A.  which  could  then  tov  omitted. 
B«  previously  recommended  It  should  be  noted  that  since  interest 
tn  trratuitles  amounts  to  a  deduction  from  the  principal  sum  It.self 
rf  the  expenditure  when  made,  such  a  provision  woiiJd  go  further 
than  the  provision  now  in  section  14S  A  which  calls  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  gratuities  f^rst  against  accrued  Interest  I  know  of  no 
lepal  objection  to  provision  by  Congress  for  the  sct-olT  of  gratuities 
in  such  manner  as  it  deems  best. 

SKCTION     I  4  5  -C 

1.  Clauses  (a)  and  {b) 

This  department  recommended  In  Its  report  on  S  2164  that 
clauses  (a»  and  tb)  of  .section  145  C  be  eliminated  These  clauses 
remain  in  S  3033  They  provide  that  no  Jurisdictional  act  shall 
be  construed  "(a)  to  prejxidge  the  nature  or  merits  of  the  claim 
In  any  respect,  or  (b)  as  a  recognition  of  liability  cf  any  kind, 
nature   or  character  " 

The  reason  advanced  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  Justify 
these  clauses  is  that  Congress  does  not  intend  by  the  pa.ssage  of  a 
jurlsdictlonnl  act  to  affect  the  merits  of  the  claim  but  intends 
only  to  provide  a  forum  This  Is.  cf  course,  normally  true.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  the  function  of  a  Jurisdictional  act 
Is  t*i  provide  a  forum  and  that  the  act  in  que.<?tion  did  not  recog- 
nize a  liability  In  the  Government  (S^io^one  Tribe  v.  United  States. 
299  U  S  476.  493;  United  States  v.  Mille  Lac  Band,  229  U.  S.  498. 
600). 

However.  It  Is  appropriate  and  essential  In  some  types  of  claims 
for  Congress  to  recognize  a  liability  by  the  passage  of  a  Jurisdic- 
tional act.  These  typ^-s  of  claims  are  those  not  based  on  the  viola- 
tion of  any  law.  treaty,  or  agreement  of  the  United  States  but  based 
upon  that  sort  of  injury  which  the  Court  of  Claims  has  described 
as  political   rather   than  Judicial    in   nature.     Among   such   claims 


are:  (a)  Claims  based  on  the  taking  without  compensation  of  th'? 
aboriginal  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  land,  the  ownership  cf 
which  by  the  Indians  was  never  formally  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment: (b»  claims  based  on  WTongs  mere  comprehensive,  in- 
cluding mas.sacre,  starvation,  and  wholesale  appropriation  carried 
out  upon  Indians  by  or  with  the  active  or  passive  cjnsent  of  the 
Government:  and  (c)  claims  for  the  reformation  of  treaties  on 
the  ground  of  fraud,  duress,  or  mistake  of  fact. 

There  are.  at  the  present  time  a  number  of  such  claims  out- 
standing which  Congress  has  referred  to  the  Cotirt  of  Claims  for 
determination.  Jurisdictional  acts  submitting  such  claims  In- 
clude the  act.s  for  the  California  Indians  (May  18.  1928.  45  Stat 
602 »:  Alaskan  Indians  (June  19.  1935.  49  Stat  388):  Nez  Perce 
Indians  (Feb.  20.  1929.  45  Stat.  1249):  Ute  Indians  (June  28. 
1938.  52  Stat  1209);  Warm  Springs  Indians  (Dec  23  19:30.  46 
Stat.  1030):  and  Western  Oregon  Indians  (Aug.  26.  1935.  49  Stat. 
801).  and  po,«=sibly  acts  for  the  Pillager  Indians  (Mar.  30.  1931. 
46  Stat  1487);  and  the  Saginaw-Chippewa  Indians  (June  25.  1910. 
36  Stat  829).  The  effect  of  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  in  section  145C 
may  t)e  to  render  useless  the  foregoing  acts  upon  the  argument 
that  tinless  these  acts  constitute  some  reco^^nitlon  of  liability  by  the 
United  States  there  is  no  basis  for  Judicial  decision  by  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  t>-pes  of  cases,  clauses  (a)  and  (b) 
of  .section  145C  may  adversely  alTect  such  an  act  as  the  JurLsdlc- 
tional  act  for  the  Menominee  Indians  (Sept.  3.  1935.  49  Stat. 
1085).  which  establishes  a  measure  of  damages  in  the  event  the 
court  finds  mismanagement  of  the  property  of  the  Indians  or  other 
Injurious  r.ctlon  of  the  part  of  the  United  S'atcs.  It  may  bo 
argtied  thrt  the  statement  cf  the  measure  of  dimages  constitutes 
a  recognition  of  liability  in  view  of  the  fact  that  damages  might 
otherwise  not  be  provable  or  recoverable  becau.se  of  their  specula- 
tive nature  In  such  a  case  as  the  Menominee  claim  pre.'^ents. 

All  the  jurisdictional  acts  and  the  claims  thereunder  which  may 
be  adversely  affected  or  made  Inoperative  by  clau.ses  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  145C  cannot  be  pointed  to  with  a.enurances  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  scojje  and  application  of  these  clau.^es. 
However,  this  Department  Is  convinced  that  these  clauses  will  undo 
much  of  the  progress  so  far  made  in  many  Indian  claims  after  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  t;me  and  effort  In  the  p.-us^age  of  the 
jurisdictional  acts  and  the  preparation  of  the  claims  thereunder. 
The  result  may  well  be  the  return  of  the  claimant  to  Congress  for 
the  nece-ssary  legislation. 

The  provisions  of  the  jurisdictional  acts  which  would  be  seriously 
affected  by  this  section  are  often  the  result  of  careful  study  by 
Congress  of  the  legal  and  moral  merits  of  the  claims.  The  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  California  jurisdictional  bill  Indicates  that 
Congress  was  repeatedly  advised  of  the  lack  of  a  strictly  legal  or 
equitable  basis  for  the  claims  and  that  recovery  for  the  claims, 
morally  compelling,  must  depend  on  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its 
political  function  of  recognizing  liability  for  such  claims. 

2.  Recommendation  of  Interior  Department 
In  view  of  their  adverse  effect,  the  Interior  Department  recom- 
mends that  clauses  (a»  and  (b)  of  section  145  C  be  not  enacted  and 
that  it  be  left  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  determine  whether  and 
when  Congress  has  intended  to  recognize  a  liability  In  the  United 
States  for  wrongs  Inflicted.  The  Court  of  Claims,  tjelng  a  legislative 
and  not  a  constitutional  court,  may  pass  upon  a  political,  as  d.stinct 
from  a  lecal  or  equitable,  claim  when  it  Is  clear  Congress  intended 
to  authorize  it  so  to  do  by  the  terms  of  the  Jurisdictional  act 
{loira  Tnbe  of  Indians  v.  United  States.  68  Ct.  Cls   585), 

This  Department  raises  no  objection  to  the  remainder  of  section 
145  C 

SrCTTOV     14  5-D 

This  section  !«  Intended  to  limit  review  of  pending  and  future 
Indian  claims  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  review  by  certiorari  only. 
HiBtcrically  Jurisdictional  acts  for  Indian  claims  consistently  pro- 
vided for  appeal  as  of  right  to  the  Supreme  Court.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  February  15.  1925  (43  Stat.  939.  28  U.  S  C  A  .  b'-c. 
288),  which  prov:ded  for  review  of  Court  of  Claims  cases  only  by 
certiorari.  Congress  amended  various  Jurisdictional  acts  to  restore  to 
the  Indian  tribes  the  privilege  of  appeal  as  of  right  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  EScamples  of  these  amendments  are  the  Crow  amendment 
(act  of  August  15.  1935.  49  Stat  655).  the  Klamath  amendment 
(act  of  May  15,  1936.  49  Stat  1276).  and  the  Chlppewas  in  Minne- 
sota amendment  (act  of  June  22,  1936,  49  Stat.  1826).  In  various 
subfequent  Indian  Jurisdicticnal  acts  Congress  also  provided  spe- 
cifically for  appeal  ae  of  ri^zht  to  the  Supreme  Court  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  1925  act  Such  provisions  are  found  in  the 
Wisconsin  Chlppewas  Act  of  August  30.  1935  (49  Stat.  1049).  the 
Menominee  Act  of  September  3.  1935  (49  Stat.  1085).  and  the  Red 
Lake  Act  of  June  28.  1938  (52  Stat.  1212)  Therefore,  in  thos»  cas<-s 
where  Indian  tribes  now  possess  the  privilege  of  appeal  as  of  right 
it  is  the  reeuit  of  the  deliberate  and  considered  Judgment  of 
Congress. 

The  provisions  for  appeal  as  of  right  are  the  result  of  considerable 
experience  with  Indian  claims  and  are  not  without  good  reason. 
Indian  claimants  have  no  ether  appellate  review.  Decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  alone  gives  finality  to  a  claim  long  agi'ated  and 
involving  lar^e  governmental  and  tribal  Interests  Appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  has  proven  a  guarantee  cf  fair  dealing  with  the 
Indians  and  of  authoritative  statement  of  the  legal  obligations  of 
the  Government.  The  advantages  of  such  an  appeal  appear  to  this 
Department  to  outweigh  any  disadvantages  and.  therefore,  the 
Department  recommends  that  section  145-D  be  eliminated 
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Who  Pays  the  Supertax  for  Extra  National-Defense 

Expenditures? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  supertax  of  10  per- 
cent on  income  "informally"  suggested  by  Pre.sident  Roosevelt 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  additional  $460,000,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  txtra  national-defense  expenditures  will  reach  into 
the  pockets  of  the  already  overburdened  taxpayers  repre- 
sented by  the  great  middle  class  of  the  country  if  the  Presi- 
dent's idea  is  adopted. 

This  "soak  the  middle  class  tax"  will  necessitate  each  indi- 
vidual, after  figuring  his  net  income  tax,  to  add  10  percent 
for  extra  national-defense  expenditures. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us 
Interested  in  adequate  national  defense  is  whether  or  not  the 
responsibility  of  financing  national  defense  belongs  to  the 
great  middle  class  or  should  be  borne  equally  by  all  classes  of 
citizens. 

National  defen.se  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens,  and  there- 
fore it  is  only  Just  and  proper  that  this  obligation  should  be 
shared  equally  by  all  classes. 

Thp  second  que.'^tion  that  confronts  us  Is  the  necessity  for 
this  supertax,  which  in  reality  is  class  legislation. 

The  Situation,  to  my  mind,  demands  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  our  national-defense  nerds,  and  the 
thought  has  had  my  careful  attention  for  many  months. 

Under  our  present  national-defense  program,  there  is  con- 
flicting authority,  waste  of  money  in  purchases,  and  duplica- 
tion of  efforts,  all  of  which  results  in  an  enormous  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation. 

On  January  10.  1940.  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
417.  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Defense 
Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  national- 
defen,3e  resources  and  requirements  of  the  United  Slates, 
including  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  permanent,  progres- 
sive national-defense  policy,  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment cf  National  Defense,  a  National  Defense  Planning 
Board,  and  for  othor  purposes. 

This  resolution  has  been  referred  to  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  Rules,  whcm.  to  my  v^ay  of  thinking,  could  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  common  defense,  general  welfare,  and  do- 
mestic tranquility  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  favor- 
ably reporting  ihi.s  resolution  to  the  Hou.^e  at  an  early  date. 

In  support  of  Hou.>e  Jo;nl  Resolution  417  and  in  defense  of 
the  great  middle  cla.ss  of  this  country,  the  following  table  is 
offered,  which  contains  information  based  on  the  1930  cen-tis 
and  the  income-tax  year  of  1934.  Tills  table  discloses  the 
variciis  groups  making  up  the  great  middle  class,  and  upon 
the  shoulders  of  whcm  will  fall  this  supertax. 


.\L<'.l>nma  — . 

Montgonicry ... 

DiniiiiiKham . . .  .  . 

Ari/^nn       

Ph<ipnlx .«.-- 

Tucson — .— 

Arkansas     

Litil«'  Koek 

Calif-'riiia   .- 

Sarrrn.Ptito. 

Ssn  FnnoHco 

IjO^  AnfcloB 

Cokirs'lo 

IxnvtT 

Ccnoct  ieut 

Uartf.r.l    

New  liavcn 


Total 

ULi:i  itr 

of  rf- 

turos 


?2.M8 

7.735 
1 1 . 7'.>2 

1.K12 

12.  Wl 

3.  .ISS 

SOS.  C'a 

^  .%si 

♦h.?42 

UK.  071 

*».  3'JO 

1«.  7^( 

wi.yii 

27. 7:« 
10,£3W 


Under 

$5,000 
group 


12.353 
1.193 
4,798 
5,(578 

i.e» 

7.764 
3,3M 

38.  m» 

69.127 
15.3B6 

».3»7 
S&.210 
iaS38 

<V14J 


Ovor 

group 


10. 195 

2.  WS 
6.111 

2,(irH 
«.!»>: 

1.  IVi 
144.  W'2 

2,  .VVl 

5<«.W4 
14.  i'M 

7.:>i*o 
35. 7ir.' 

4.  >•.'.'; 

1»M 


|I.f¥>Oto'  $l..V>Otn 


Si..'!!)*) 

pro  up 


3,«riO 

1.  4.'iO 
1,»4S 

Ml 

2KH 

1.WI7 

(Wl 

57. 1>4S 

1.  i.-s 

IV  021 

2fi.  fi-S-l 

5.  .3-17 

3.  :«o 
2S,4-'9 

4.  '.i-^i 
2.i00 


$2,000 
group 


1.973 

i7S 
721 

I.  ns 

2<»fi 

1.  :na 

32.0'<5 

703 

R.3I.T 

10,71,'. 
Z  V.>S 
1.4f^^ 
»,  015 
1,^41 
1.120 


Popula- 
lion 


2,64(1.248 

m.  202 

iZ5,  .173 

41.  lis 

32.  .VW 

1.  8.M.  4i^2 

lU.  418 

5,«77. -251 

0.^  7.',() 

^«4.  :»4 

1.  ri\  04H 

l.dVi.  7«I 

•>7,  h61 

1.  OOrt,  »tfl 

im,  072 

162,605 


Total 
nunilier 
of  re- 
turns 

Under 

$.1,000 

group 

Over 

$1,000 

group 

f  1,000  to 
$i..iim 
group 

$1. .100  to 
f2.(tO0 

gri.up 

Popula- 
tion 

Dclsw»ro 

10.847 

(i.213 

4.634 

2,101 

1,012 

23>s380 

\\  ilmintrton 

7,701 

4.  604 

3,tlW7 

1,  .1'.<9 

7:<H 

10*..  .v.»7 

Disiriit  o(  Columbia 

7\61.1 

f.2.550 

1<.,  OUl 

21,215 

14.  39  J 

4M«i.«;a 

Klori.ln 

82.443 
5.171 
Lh70 

1.5.  3f6 

2,555 

679 

17.057 
2,6K. 
1.  191 

4.026 
663 
193 

2,677 
501 

I2f. 

i.4«s.  211 

Miami 

40.425 

St.  I'etorsbLirg 

2,  90S  306 

Ot-orcia  .   

S6,iM4 
15,  .sy5 

21.556 
10.  ;«4 

15.388 
5,251 

(S,(»80 
3,118 

3.346 
l,5S7 

z:'K'M^ 

AtlanU 

44.i.  ui2 

Idaho   

7.  ««(> 

1,.'?4.'. 

29fi.248 

3,379 

73'.> 

184,114 

4.311 
1I1.»34 

1,  527 

32:1 

64.  024 

4S7 

106 

31.3.17 

1.S47 

Iloisc 

7.  0>3O.  6.14 

Illinois   

71.S(i4 

Pprinpfiold 

.3,  .MI 
17^.  4S« 

2.  03^t 
117.fi25 

1.472 
6(1.  W~i 

7ta 

43.122 

301 
21.  M2 

3.  376.  438 

fhif-ico  

3,  2:tS.  .103 

W;iuktpan 

1.224 

849 

375 

352 

131 

33.  499 

Indiana 

70.233 

43.766 

24.466 

16.274 

6.  7m 

3«V4.  161 

Inilinna^xilis 

18.  SHI 

1-2.382 

6.  .1.19 

4.  .US 

1,79s 

114.W46 

Fort  Wayne 

4.  7V.* 

3,266 

1,.V« 

1 ,  :<<«s 

41.4 

2,  170.939 

Iowa  . 

50.fi77 

35.978 

24.(i99 

9.719 

3.920 

142.  .119 

IVs  Moines.-. 

1.047 
34.  Vi6 

.149 

13.S72 

498 

20.  .1'.»4 

196 

S.O.".! 

80 
2.  2:<5 

l.SSO.  i«iJ9 

Kansas  

6t.  r.i) 

Tupcka 

2  ao*.* 

1.002 

1.277 

7.M 

2.1s 

2.614.  .isa 

Kentucky 

34.  212 

20,  028 

13.  .V^ 

7.220 

3.390 

ii,r,26 

l./<pui.>ivillc 

13.  .V,7 

S  6t.5 

4. 9(rj 

3.2fW 

1.414 

2. 101.. 1*3 

l/oui.'iiiina       

35,  W« 

17.  S2« 

18,  161 

.'^,  MO 

2.910 

4.1s.  762 

New  Orleans 

1S.P3B 

9  961 

R.971 

3.  .1^3 

1.6-20 

797.423 

Maine  .       

21.1.V) 

10.6.12 

10.  ,1tt4 

4,0<">2 

!.•><» 

70. SIO 

rortland „ 

5,  U-22 

2.948 

2.074 

1.168 

531 

1.63l..12« 

Msrylnnf) 

74. 470 

41.»lh 

210.  4:«i 

44.  4KJ 

3,  46.'. 

2.93K 

la-s.  1S9 

50.460 

26,170 

1.12.  2M 

31,616 

2. 076 

1..133 

8.3.  OWi 

29.010 
15.  74.S 
8,s.  1 4'.t 
12.867 
1.3^9 
1.405 
52.  UW 

1.1,  ;«*« 

9.420 

.19.  WIS 

14.014 

iM8 

IKl5 

30,796 

7.736 

4.  279 

25.  I'M 

6.047 

,391 

243 

13.377 

8-H.874 

Il:ili  iinofp 

4,-.>49.614 

Ma.ssachu.'^'llii 

.'81,  IKS 

H(jsl<in . 

4, 842.  325 

I>i»c!l      

ILK). -234 

Fall  Kivcr 

11.1.274 

MichiKan 

78.397 

I-insinc 

2.  .';2o 

1.123 

997 

477 

219 

7S.  421 

Detroit 

67. 947 

47.  0.12 

30.885 

18..19K 

S.  112 

1,.V*.6«2 

Minne-sotii 

65,244 

3^,  S.19 

26.  ;i^5 

15,  tw; 

5.9.17 

2.  .KkI.  953 

St.  Paul 

14. 1.*:? 

9.047 

.1.110 

3.8.10 

1,426 

271.60*1 

Minnee|x>lis 

26.  172 

16,  t..M 

9.^11 

7.272 

2,472 

464.  ,3.V1 

MKsissippi 

12.400 

6.240 

6.  1.19 

1.6X2 

1.174 

2,rtr..  M'l 

Jnrk«on 

1.M2 
95.  3.56 

1.074 
67.568 

37.788 

297 
20.8bl 

16S 
9,672 

4s.  2S2 

Mi^sciiri           

3.  62y.  367 

Jeflerson  City 

21..'»« 

Kan.-^H.-;  City 

""is.wi" 

"13.776" 

"'6.20.i' 

"'4.621" 

"2.  2.16' 

399.746 

St.  Louis 

4.1.645 

27.841 

17.804 

11,626 

4.987 

.    S2 ].<*»» 

Montana 

1.3.038 
2.122 

27.  497 
3. 363 

12,224 

7.904 
1,522 
13,ai2 
l,6is6 
7.  bZ\ 

5,134 

6<¥) 

14,  445 

1.677 

4,701 

2.901 
5l« 

4.800 
615 

3. 0.38 

1,420 
294 

2.094 
211 

1,  185 

'^537.  o;* 

Huiie 

■  39.  533 

Nelira.ska  

1.  377.  963 

Lincoln 

75.  «33 

Oniaha... 

214.0U6 

Ni'vada... 

6.;«sa 

3.527 

1. 8r.2 

1.307 

876 

91.0.W 

Reno 

1,512 

IH.  3.15 

1.712 

793 

10.816 

1,118 

719 

7.  .^39 

594 

231 

4.  .W7 
482 

153 

1,714 

184 

IS.  .129 

New  Hampshire 

461.  293 

Concord 

•25.  228 

New  Jersi-y 

207.  oyy 

137.973 

09. 126 

46. 457 

22.H1U 

4.  0»  1.334 

'Inntoii 

4..1K4 

.3.117 

1.4'i7 

1.020 

51  s 

123.  :i5S 

N<w!irk 

20. 337 

1:J.  22U 

7.117 

6,  573 

2,3S7 

442.  :tf7 

Jcrs-y  City 

16.2r.*5 

12.(r.M 

4,214 

5.261 

2,  43'.i 

3K..  715 

New  .Mrtjpo 

7.  519 

3  032 

'-4, 4»<7 

963 

615 

42:1.317 

Santa  Fe 

(515 

■MW 

313 

97 

(W 

11.17« 

New  York      

76K,2ft8 

514. 197 

2S4. 077 

189.239 

8.1.  SS'J 

12..1HS.06«1 

N'  »  York 

101,  fP.^S 
30.  421 

1(»2. 007 
19.91«* 

93.  62r) 
10.  »a 

:v..  sot 

8,  9:i4 

19.  MO 
3,  4.'>9 

6.irn.44fl 

UnlTalo 

.1T.<.  1176 

AU.nny     

S.7^<2 
32,fi32 

.1.  S?I 
19,439 

2.971 
13,  193 

2.227 
8.674 

949 
2,914 

127,412 

Nortli  f'nrolJDS...- 

3,170.276 

H;)l<-i«h  

l,7fi4 

1,224 

.MO 

m 

179 

37,  379 

North  l>Akol8........ 

9. in<9 

1.;!.'..') 

aor.jvu 

11,755 

3K.  rttr, 

4.  3.(5 

1.075 

12H, «« 

7,  wr, 

25,  fiC3 

4.794 

767 

77,606 

4.  .V.0 
13,  (»32 

i,'Mr2 

48.64S 

2,  nw) 
11,2112 

7.32 

143 

20.  .'i05 

I.  r2« 

4.714 

flNO. -45 

Fargo .......... 

'2S.<.19 

Ohio      .... .... 

6,  M6,  IU7 

f'ohiinbiw . 

V-in.  VA 

fleveland 

H<«l   '?» 

l).\yu>n 

9.5I« 

(I.C-'N-i 

3.461 

2.  *r. 

899 

290.  rci 

Okluhoiiitt       

37,0tW 

20.010 

16.996 

8.640 

3.  .V« 

2,  3<«..  040 

okluhoma  City 

\Ml2 

ft,  14S 

3.  »k'^ 

I,.1.W 

K.34 

IV,.  ;t«y 

Tulsa.. 

8.  133 

6.216 

2,917 

I,3'i4 

970 

141,208 

Op(j"n. ......... - 

22.  7W3 
13.  :>! 

13,  147 
S,820 

9,»V46 
4.  761 

.1.7s  1 
3.  943 

2,  248 
1,  .vr, 

9n.78<J 

Tori  land 

301. S15 

I'l-nnsN  Ivaiiia . 

844.020 

4.  .1M 
2.  t  JU 

221,031 
2, '.'12 
1,  7mi 

122.  9V9 

1.  HT2 

9.39 

8.1.  6IK 

1,007 

7.M 

36.5H5 
448 

2>.i5 

9.(ai.3.S0 

I^irri.sljurg 

stj.  ;«9 

Altixjim 

S2.  054 

l'liilaf1'»lphia 

94.  hf.7 
36.SI0 

6I,2r.H 
2:<.712 

33.  ,199 

13.098 

24.  .'.00 
8,2»i7 

10.  970 

4,21s 

1.91fl.«J61 

ritt<-hiirch 

6«.».  S17 

Khodf  l.s'and 

3fl.R4l 

18.418 

12.223 

7.407 

2.940 

6S7.  497 

I'f!  vi  li'nce 

24.704 

l,i.or,3 

9.641 

6.  124 

2. 'HI 

2.12.  981 

South  Car<  lina 

13.  KU1 
2.XW 

8,260 

7,9.55 
1.  .167 
3.979 

6.940 
772 

4,2S1 

2.2'20 

4S1 

1.  3'.r2 

1,  4ai 
282 
702 

1.  7;iS.  765 

CoIiinit>ia 

51.. 'Al 

Pouth  Dakotn 

692.  S19 

Pioiix  Falls 

1.518 

M5 

673 

316 

1-26 

Tt.  362 

Tenn<-s>i<'c       

3fl.Wt.1 

26.  IH9 

1.3.  K06 

8. 072 

4. 102 

2,61^.511 

Nashville 

K.  1139 

«.aii 

2.a"N8 

1.93W 

»24 

l%3.v.*5 

Memphis 

11.  122 

7.  3(»1 

3.  s-22 

2.27.1 

1.20<) 

2.W.  143 

Texas 

116.  146 

65.9iS 

CO,  22S 

16,  H.V.* 

9,  7:vi 

5,824.715 

Austin 

221 
16. 'W 

85 
8. 955 

i:« 
7.112 

2,  m 

20 
1,42ft 

53.  12') 

l»a!lfts  

260.  17.5 

Fort  Worth 

5. 9.'.3 

3.124 

2.  S2'» 

905 

466 

163.  447 

Ui!-.h     

12.1117 

1.821 

4,  X'tl 

2.26ft 

1.  165 

.107,  S47 

Salt  Lake  City 

6,  622 

4.  .16<-. 

Z0.16 

1.273 

6.-* 

140.  2»)7 

Vermont 

6..'*4 

4,5H3 

1.  »s1 

2.0a» 

7:i8 

359.611 

Biirlinpton .., 

y34 

6.35 

2^<n 

2^4 

102 

24,789 

V'irpinm 

45, 6.^.3 

29,130 

16.  .133 

8,  8<i2 

4,  670 

2,  42i.8,'l 

Richmond 

•is 
143 

13 
3.635 

15 
2.0S0 

2 

1.077 

3 
590 

1S2.  929 

Norfolk _ 

12a.  710 

Waiihinvion 

6.3.  432 

30,940 

22.392 

11,407 

5,  2.11 

1,  .>a.  39il 

Suit  tic 

23,027 

14.361 

8,066 

5,^13 

2,564 

306,583 
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"Wcjt  Virplnt* 

Ch.irU^toa 

WuK^insin  

.Vfiidisnn 

NMwaukM 

Wyririiinj   

Cheyenne 


Total 
number 
of  re- 
turns 


S.'>.000 
gruup 


31.  -VX)  I 

4.  V2S  I 

«.4'j:l  I 

4,lM'2  I 

y.*'^  1 

1.230  ' 


jo.srr: 

5<i.  ill 

•2.a<2 

21,  aw 

4,  aw 


Over 

$1,000  to 

$1,500  to 

ts.ooo 

$l.,1l)0 

$2,000 

group 

group 

group 

n.l93 

7,3H4 

3,3,'v4 

1.517 

7U 

471 

42.120 

18,  4«->3 

8,M9 

l.Trt) 

775 

371 

14.  Z» 

g.3<j» 

3.715 

3.-2Xi 

1.  .VJ9 

753 

422 

1 

27» 

137 

Popul*- 

tiuQ 


1, 729.  305 

«).  4<W 
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As  Ye  Sow,  So  Shall  Ye  Reap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ST^'LES    BRIDGES,    OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follown?  address  by  Hon. 
Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  the  Lincoln  E>ay  ban- 
quet under  the  auspices  of  the  Garfield  County,  Okla.,  Repub- 
lican Committee.  ESiid,  Okla..  February  13.  1940: 

There  Is  a  Biblical  saying.  "As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap  "  No  one 
realizes  the  truth  of  the  .saying  better  than  the  farmer  Obviously, 
he  dofs  not  plant  whoat  and  look  fur  potat<xs.  He  does  not  plant 
weeds  and  then  expect  corn.  He  knows  what  crops  to  expect  from 
the  setd  he  has  planted. 

It  ."Should  al.so  be  obvious  that  the  same  truth  applte.s  to  nearly 
everything  in  life.  You  cannot  f-pend  like  the  proverbial  drunken 
sailor  and  long  remain  solvent.  You  cannot  have  more  by  creating 
le.s.s.  You  cannot  sow  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  dissension  and  reap 
confidence.  co<ip^>ration,  and  hiirmony. 

Republicans  this  week  are  thrcu-rjhout  the  country  observing  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  I  should  like 
to  contrast  his  struggle  to  keep  the  Nation  together  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  New  Deul  of  dividing  It — of  ltd  stirring  up  of  class 
hatred. 

In  his  Jackson  Day  speech  Mr  Roo.sevelt  gave  a  lecture  on  how 
to  br  a  great  man.  What  mockery  It  Is  that  the  new  dealers 
should  profess  their  admiration  for  a  man  who  gave  his  life  for 
national  unity — when  national  disunity  has  been  the  achievement 
cf  the  New  Deal. 

Recently  1  read  a  startling  comparison  of  the  last  7  years.  1933 
through  1939.  durln?  which  the  New  D^-al  has  been  In  office,  wltli 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  decade.  1923  through  1929. 

In  1933  39  Government  revenues  from  taxation  averaged  21  per- 
cent more  than  In  1923  29.  while  e.xpenditures  rose  more  than  250 
perct^nt.  By  the  end  of  1939  the  national  debt  was  nearly  300  per- 
c«^nt  higher  than  in  1929.  Are  you  one  of  a  family  of  four?  If  so. 
your  family's  share  of  the  debt  has  Increa.sed  from  $502  to  $1,703 
in  the  last  10  years.  There  is  one  other  startling  increase — the 
number  of  strikers,  which  rose  from  less  than  four  and  one-halX 
thousand  to  over  a  million. 

But  debt  and  taxes  and  strife  are  practically  all  that  has  In- 
crt^ased  with  the  population  during  the  last  10  years  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  decreases:  Wholesale  prices,  down  21  percent;  factory 
pay  rolls,  down  24  percent;  Industrial  production  per  capita,  down 
21  percent;  national  Income  per  capita,  down  33  percent;  new  con- 
struction per  capita,  down  57  percent;  and  new  corporate  financing, 
down  84  percent. 

Such,  my  friends,  are  the  pluses  and  minuses  we  must  check  up. 
not  to  the  world-wide  depression,  but  to  the  years  of  the  New  Deal 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  years  of  the  1920  s.  Such  are 
the  inescapable  facts. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  President,  only  a  few  days  ago.  cited 
flgtires  to  show  that  the  over-all  governmental  debt — that  of  the 
Federal  Government.  State,  city,  and  county — totaled  no  more  than 
the  over-all  debt  when  ho  assumed  offlce.  The  new  deilcrs  have 
been  bandying  this  story  around  Washington  for  2  or  3  years  and 
I  am  surprised  that  the  President  is  Just  now  getting  hold  of  it. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  Federal  Government  In  the,  past  7 
years,  has  ahsort)ed  a  lot  of  the  debt  of  other  governmental  units 
and  particularly,  hsis  absorbt^d  a  lot  of  their  functions.  But  that 
the  over-all  debt  is  the  same— that  it  has  simply  been  a  case  of 
transferring  the  debt  from  one  governmental  unit  to  another,  is 
not  a  fact  The  statisticians  caii  make  figures  perform  miracles 
but  you  and  I  know  of  the  many  In.stances  in  which  a  State,  county, 
or   municipal   goveriuneut,   after   having   their  debt   eased   by  the 


Federal  Government,  have  gone  out  to  run  their  local  debt  up 
aeain.  We  know  they  have  been  pressed  on  to  more  and  more 
spending  by  the  New  Deal. 

But  there  was  still  another  question  which  the  President  touch^Ki 
upon  but  did  not  develop.  That  is  the  contention  that  the  coun- 
try's total  debt,  private  and  governmental.  Is  even  less  today  than 
when  the  New  Deal  came  in.  In  this  contention  you  have  the 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal— to  move  In  and  absorb  private  in- 
dustry and  private  credit.  That  private  debt  has  gone  down 
means  that  private  Industry  has  gone  down.  To  the  extent  th.it 
private  debt  has  gone  down  and  governmental  debt  has  gone  up 
the  Government  has  moved  into  the  field  of  private  business.  I 
have  long  contended  that  our  danger  Is  not  one  of  the  country  go- 
ing bankrupt  as  we  understand  the  word.  Our  danger  Is  that  the 
expanding  governmental  debt  will  lead  the  Government  Into  com- 
plete control  of  our  credit  structure.     This  means  a  socialized  state. 

I  will  agree  with  the  President  that  business  is  now  on  the  up- 
grade But  this  improvement  began  when  the  Congress  checked 
the  New  Deal  rampage  last  year. 

The  recession  of  1937  was  not  due  to  decreased  Federal  cpmdlng, 
as  Mr  Roosevelt  Insists.  It  was  due  to  the  disorder  in  the  country 
which  the  New  Deal  promoted — such  as  the  sit-down  strikes  and 
attempts  to  pack  the  Supren^.e  Court. 

We  have  sown  the  seeds  of  reckless  extravagance  and  we  have 
reaped  the  harvest  of  the  greatest  debt  In  history.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1940  alone  Congress  appropriated  nearly  half  a  billion  more  than 
for  the  20  years  of  1890  through  1909.  For  this  1  year  alcne  it  appro- 
priated over  three  times  more  than  for  the  years  1862  to  1866,  which 
represented  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War,  the  greatest  war  in  our  history 
until  1917. 

Today  as  Europe  rocks  with  another  war.  the  American  people  are 
one  m  their  determination  to  not  become  involved  We  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  our  entry  into  the  war — which,  pray  God.  will 
never  come — would  bring  about  the  economic  and  financial  ruin  of 
the  Nation,  to  say  notliing  of  the  cost  in  human  sufftr:ng. 

Today  Federal  expenditures  are  13  times  what  they  were  in  1916. 
Today  the  Federal  debt  is  approximately  40  times  what  It  was  in  1916. 

Over  and  above  the  management  of  fiscal  affairs,  new  dealers  have 
several  mathematical  weaknesses.  One  is  their  tendency  to  subtract 
rather  than  to  add  to  our  national  wealth. 

The  v/hole  New  Deal  program  seems  to  be  based  on  a  philosophy 
of  work  less,  manufacture  less,  plant  and  harvest  less  This  Is  the 
philosophy  behind  the  theory  of  overproduction  and  surplu-ses.  Thus 
the  attempts  to  limit  production  both  In  industry  and  agriculture 
to  our  pres'jnt  capacity  to  pay  out  of  our  prps?nt  national  Income, 
Instead  of  seeking  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  our  national 
Income  and  to  raise  our  ability  to  pay  and  to  consume  to  our  ability 
to  produce.  And.  strange  to  say.  this  program  of  scarcity  has  been 
put  forth  In  the  name  of  the  more  at-'ndant  life.  The  result,  my 
Irlcnds.  Is  the  fact  that  the  one-third  of  the  Nation  of  whom  the 
President  spoke  so  eloquently  as  ill-fed.  Ill-housed,  and  ill-clad  are 
still  underfed,  underhoused.  and  underclad  The  result  Is  the  fact 
that  we  stiU  have  some  10.000.000  ur.employed.  The  result  is  that 
we  are  not  producing  anything  to  achieve  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  all  of  our  people.    How  could  it  be  otherwise? 

Another  mathematical  weakness  of  the  New  Deal  is  a  fondness 
for  division,  but  an  inability  to  multiply.  Having  restricted  our 
national  income  in  almost  every  conceivable  way,  new  dealers  then 
set  out  to  divide  what  remained. 

Vast  sums  for  relief  and  subsidies — begun  as  temporary  emer- 
gency measures — threaten  to  become  a  permanent  policy,  because 
nothing  is  done  to  remedy  conditions  which  make  It  nece.si,ary  to 
continue  these  vast  expenditures  indefinitely.  Taxes  have  been 
impeded,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  but  to  achieve  a  redistri- 
bution of  the  national  Income  in  keeping  with  the  theories  cf  New 
DecU  planners.  The  Government  has  adopted  the  theory  that  if  It 
taxed  money  away  from  one  group,  thus  decreasing  their  purchasing 
power,  and  gave  It  to  another  group,  to  Increase  their  buying  power. 
It  could  raise  the  total  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation.  Too  often 
we  have  been  satisfied  to  divide  work,  rather  than  seek  to  create 
mere  of  It. 

As  the  result,  we  have  spent  billions  on  relief  and  subsidies,  with- 
out providing  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  those  who  received 
these  meager  benefits.  We  have  taxed  away  money  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  putting  men  to  work  and  to  raising  wages  in  private 
Industry.  We  have  redistributed  the  national  Income  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  have  added  little  to  it.  Thousands  of  workers  are  sub- 
sisting on  part-time  Jobs  Instead  of  enjoying  full-time  employment. 
Obviously,  my  friends,  there  must  be  enough  to  go  around  before 
It  can  be  divided.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  we  haven't  enough 
national  Income,  enough  purchasing  power,  or  enough  work  at  the 
present  time  to  furnish  sufficient  jobs,  sufficient  Income,  and  suffi- 
cient buying  power  for  all  of  our  people.  Our  national  Income  at 
present  Is  still  under  $70,000  000.000.  On  the  basis  of  our  popula- 
tion of  130  000.000.  this  Is  less  than  $538  per  person.  That,  my 
friends.  Is  not  enough.  But  It  can  only  be  raised  through  the  crea- 
tion of  new  wealth  through  new  Jobs.  There  is  no  other  way,  the 
mathematical  formul.is  of  New  Deal  planners  to  the  contrary. 

Probably  the  most  vicious  feature  of  this  philosophy  of  taking 
from  s^ime  and  giving  to  others  has  been  the  division  of  our  people 
Into  these  who  have  and  those  who  have  not.  Tlae  United  States 
Government  ha.s  led  the  Ill-clad.  Ill-housed,  and  ill-fed  to  blame 
their  plight  upon  the  so-called  eccnomic  royalists.  They  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  those  who  hold  office  will  remedy  matters,  not  by 
helping  them  to  clothe  and  house  and  feed  themselves,  but  by  taking 
I   from  the  selfish  "princes  of  privilege"  and  giving  to  them.     ThtB 
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•we  have  sewn  the  seeds  of  j?alcusy  End  hatred  and  have  r:>aped  a 
tar-  est  cf  surplclon  and  dissension. 

One  erf  the  most  curicus  phenomena  of  this  policy  has  been  the 
Mew  Deal  campaign  against  business  and  bU5;nes5men  as  a  group. 
I  was  talking  recently  to  an  ardent  new  dealer  When  he  began 
his  tirade  against  industrialists  in  general  I  replied  with  several 
specific  examples  of  prcm:nent  businessmen  uho  did  none  cl  the 
vicious  things  he  afcnbed  to  them  as  a  class.  Oh.  yes;  he  con- 
ceded, there  were  individual  businessmen  who  were  socially  minded 
and  just  in  ail  their  dealings;  but  they  were  the  exceptions  that 
proved  his  rule.  As  a  group  they  were  a  bad  lot.  They  mirht  lead 
Tnc<del  private  lives,  they  nnght  be  leaders  in  thoir  communities,  but 
in  their  business  lives  it  was  a  different  matter.  I  gathered  from 
Ills  argument  that  he  believed  that  most  tusinessmfn  lead  a  E^. 
JekyU  and  Mr.  HyJe  existence;  that  they  may  never  beat  their 
wives;  they  may  be  kind  to  children  and  dumb  &n;mal5:  they  may 
even  be  generous  in  givme  to  philanthropic  causes;  but  the  moment 
lh?y  walk  through  the  door  marked  'private'  to  their  offices  in  the 
morning  they  suddenly  become  ruthless  Simcn  Legrees  From  9 
In  the  morning  to  5  or  5  30  in  the  afternx)n  they  are  different  men. 

But  the  Inccusisiency  of  this  gentleman  was  revealed  a  few  min- 
utes later,  when  he  remarked,  "What  this  country  needs  is  a  good 
businesslike  adm:n:£trat:cn."  I  asked  him  how  It  was.  if  the  nouns 
'  bu.-iness  ■  and  "businessmen"  stood  for  everything  evil,  that  the 
adjective  "buslnesvlike "  cculd  possibly  be  one  cf  praise.  He  mum- 
bled something  about  it  applying  to  the  admirable  qualities  cf 
business  such  as  efficiency  and  changed  the  subject. 

Added  to  a  fundamental  policy  of  scarcity,  this  hostility  toward 
business  has  served  further  ".o  retard  investment,  reemplojTnent, 
and  expansion  in  industry.  It  has  helped  to  resUict  purchasing 
pcwcr.  and  thus  to  ke*^p  farm  prices  down. 

The  New  IX  al  philosophy  of  scarcity  goes  again.'t  the  grain  of  the 
average  American  fanner."  He  does  not  mind  hard  work,  lor  he  is 
ficcu'-tcmed  to  labor  from  sunrise  to  sun<<'t.  He  loves  the  beauty 
of  the  rich  field  on  which  the  rlpenc-d  grain  waves  in  the  breeze. 
He  enjcvs  the  satufsction  cf  reaping  a  successful  harvest  as  the 
reward  for  all  his  L.bor.  He  asks  not  to  be  paid  lor  net  producing, 
but  mv^relv  a  fair  price  for  his  products. 

Such  a  philosophy  should  go  especially  acainst  the  grain  of 
you  in  Oklahoma,  ma  State  whose  motto  is  "Labor  Ever  Conquers." 
One  of  the  last  States  to  be  settled,  one  of  the  youngest  In  the 
Union,  many  of  your  early  settlers,  many  of  those  who  helped 
build  unsettled  territory  Into  this  great  State  in  such  a  short  time. 
are  still  alive  today,  in  selecting  this  motto,  they  demonstrated 
that  they  knew  that  labor  is  the  source  cf  progress.  By  their 
accomplishments,  they  demonstrated  what  ideals  ded.catcd  to 
thl-  principle  can  achieve.  If  we  have  but  the  courace  and  the 
will  to  labcr  diligently  today,  we  shall  conquer  the  difficulties  which 
now  beset  us 

This  promotion  of  scarcity  is  part  cf  the  New  Deal  plan  to  con- 
trol all  production,  to  regulate  supply  and  demand,  prices  and 
waccs  in  industry  and  agriculture  alike.  The  charts  of  New  Deal 
planners  call  not  for  fre-clng  the  farmer,  the  worker,  or  the  business- 
man, but  lor  molding  his  life  according  to  what  the  new  dealejs 
think  is  best  l>.;r  him.  The  result  has  been  the  erection  of  a 
great  super^rovernment  of  bureaucratic  boards  and  bureaus.  They 
are  re,sponsible  to  no  one.  but  vcst-:d  with  vast  powers  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  which  may  mean  failure  to  a  businessman, 
destruction  to  a  labcr  union,  and  ruin  to  the  farmer. 

In  no  field  has  this  go\ernment  by  bureaucracy  been  a  more 
dism.al  failure  than  in  the  case  of  agriculture.  Any  farmer — even 
a  poor  one — could  have  told  the  new  dealers  that  crops  are  not 
grown  or  harvested  according  to  blueprints.  Almost  any  farmer 
In  Oklahoma  knows  local  conditions  better  than  the  swivel -chair 
farmers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wallace  is  one  of  the  numerous  new  dealers 
Whose  Ideas  have  undergone  a  radical  change  since  they  came  Into 
power.  In  1920,  he  wrote  In  his  farm  paper:  "If  it  cannot  be 
Btopped  in  anv  other  way.  Congress  should  enact  a  law  imposing 
vers  severe  penalties  upon  any  Government  official  who  undertakes 
to  influence  either  crop  production  or  crop  prices.  Tlie  business 
of  the  Government  employee  should  be  administrative." 

Such  a  program  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  taken  together  with 
the  encouragement  of  agricultural  imports  from  foreign  countries. 
It  has  been  disastrous.  We  set  out  to  be  a  good  neighb-or,  and 
Indc-ed  we  have  been — to  the  farmer  of  other  lands,  but  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  larmers  at  home. 

One  of  the  best  examples  is  furnished  by  wheat.  In  1939  the 
American  crop  was  over  one  hundred  and  twelve  and  one-half 
million  bushels  less  than  In  1938.  Our  exportation  cf  wheat  to 
Joreign  countries  fell  over  16.000,000  bushels,  and  we  imported  over 
9  000  000  bushels  from  other  nations. 

'  Just  before  the  first  of  the  year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  due  to  serious  drought  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  been  forced  to  suspend  Its  wheat  and  flour  export  pro- 
gram to  all  countries  except  the  Philippine  Islands  It  aelded  that 
If  drought  cont.nued  appreciably  longer,  the  crop  this  year  would 
be  millions  of  bushels  below  that  of  1939 

For  years  we  have  been  taught  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  think  in  terms  of  wheat  surpluses.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time 
that  this  announcement  was  made,  it  was  stated,  •  Tliere  is  no  bur- 
densome surplus  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time." 
What  is  the  outcome  ol  all  this?  More  of  our  foreign  Markets  fcr 
American  wheat  lost  to  Canada  and  the  Argentine  Mere  millions 
of  bushels  cf  wheat  coming  into  the  Umted  States  from  these 
countries  that  should  be  raised  at  home. 
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And  yet  try  to  lell  Sx  retary  'Wallace  that  his  program  of  restric- 
tion IS  a  fallxire. 

Another  example  American  production  of  com  in  1939  was 
nearly  lO.OOC.OOQ  bushels  below  the  1938  level.  Our  expwi*  sun* 
over  112.000.000  bushels,  a  loss  ol  approximately  seventy-tl:ree  ar.d 
cne-half  miihcn  dollars  to  the  corn  larmer  in  this  country.  Ar- 
gentina was  the  chief  gainer,  for  she  has  increased  her  production 
acccrd-ngly. 

In  1938  we  exported  ever  7.000  000  mere  bushels  of  oats  to  fareign 
nations  than  came  into  this  country.  Imports  were  negligible.  la 
1939  our  production  of  oats  was  reduced  by  over  9  percent.  At  "he 
same  time  we  imported  nearly  two  ard  one-half  million  mor? 
bushels  of  oats  than  we  sent  to  other  nations.  It  was  our  exports 
which  became  negligible. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  P»resident  is  said  to  be  contemplating  a 
tr;p  through  the  Cram  Belt  to  bolster  up  support  m  an  elecuon 
year? 

The  farmer  raising  cattle  has  net  fared  much  better.  In  1939 
we  Imported  over  87.000.000  p'juiids  cf  beef  and  veal,  an  increase  cf 
approximately  12.000.000  pounds  over  1938.  while  some  6C5.000.000 
head  of  live  cattle  were  imF>oned.  an  increase  cf  over  100  percent 
over  1938  and  an  all-time  record  Most  of  thef*  axrae  frjm  Mexico. 
and  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  consumed 
some  America:;  com  that  might  otherwise  have  ccne  to  waste  But 
who  can  deny  that  this  com  might  have  bc-en  sold  abroad  had  it  net 
been  for  the  New  Deal  p)OJicy?  Who  can  deny  that  the  corn  might 
have  been  eaten  by  American  cattle,  had  they  been  raisied.  as  well 
as  by  cattle  frcm  MrxicC' 

Thus,  the  American  farmer  is  today  caught  between  two  fires. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Aenculture.  hclds 
the  power  cf  life  or  oeath  over  American  agriculture. 

Here  is  another  example  cf  broken  promises  ajid  reversal  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  new  dealers. 

In  October  1932  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  campaign  spe-ech  in 
Baltimore,  declared; 

"I  knew  of  no  effective  excessively  high  tariff  duties  en  farm 
products.  I  do  net  intend  that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered.  To 
do  so  would  be  Incousisttnt  with  my  entire  farm  program,  and 
every  farmer  knows  it  and  will  not  be  deceived  ■ 

And  yet  126  duties  have  been  reduced  en  agricultural  imports.  In 
many  cases  to  the  -uU  limit  allowed  b\   law  cf  50  F>erc*nt. 

In"  1930,  when  much  less  drastic  powers  were  proposed.  Secretary 
Hull,  then  a  member  of  the  "Ways  and  Means  Committee,  aeclnrei : 

"The  proposed  enlargement  and  bread  cxpansirn  '^f  the  provisions 
and  functions  of  the  Sexible-tanff  clau.^ie  is  uiudoubtedly  uncon- 
Etitutional  and  is  violative  of  the  functions  cf  the  American  Con- 
gress. Not  since  the  Commons  wrenched  frcm  an  English  King 
the  f>ower  and  authority  to  control  taxation  has  there  been  a  trans- 
fer of  the  taxing  power  back  to  the  head  cf  a  government  on  a 
basis  so  broad  and  unlimited.  •  •  •  As  was  said  en  a  former 
occasion,  "Tlas  is  too  much  power  fcr  a  bad  man  to  have  or  for  a 
good  man  to  want."  " 

And  Chairman  DorcHTON,  cf  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Who  IS  now  bending  every  effort  to  si-cure  the  renewal  cf  the 
reciprocal-trade  pwwers  cf  the  State  Department,  declared: 

"W:?  have  gone  a  long  way  too  far  already  m  the  c?ntrali:iaticn 
of  power  in  the  Executive  head  of  the  Government.  •  •  •  And 
if  this  bill  13  enacted  into  law  he  will  have  the  p>ower  cf  life  and 
death  over  industry,  of  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  complete 
autocratic  power  affecting  agriculture.  Mv  friends,  this  Is  too  dan- 
gerous and  alarming  to  contemplate.  With  all  this  p>ower  vested 
in  the  Pre'^ident  of  the  UmtfKl  States,  he  becomes  a  colossus.  It 
is  too  much  power  and  authority  to  lodge  in  r.i.y  man  who  ever 
has  been,  is  now.  or  ever  will  be  Prcsid-nt  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  with  all  this  unrestricted  and  unlimited  power,  he  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  overthrow  our  form  of  government  and 
proclaim  himself  king  than  was  the  First  Consul  of  France,  the 
great  Napoleon,  when  he  overthrew  the  French  Government  and 
proclaimed  himself  Empercr  " 

One  can  only  wonder  what  Secretary  Hull  and  Representative 
DocGHTON  would  have  said  in  1930  had  the  Republicans  propcised 
such  a  wholesale  delegation  of  power  as  the  administration  now 
asks  to  have  renewed. 

We  sowed  the  seeds  of  what  Secretary  Hull  termed  In  1929 
"bureaucracy  gone  mad."  and  we  have  reaped  the  harvest  of 
dwindling  agricultural  exports  and  steadily  increasing  competitive 
farm  imports. 

The  Republican  Party  will  not  attempt  to  outpromise  the  New 
Deal  during  the  campaign.  We  will  not  offer  tempting  panaceas 
of  riches  without  work  or  short  cuts  to  Utopia  But  w^  can  and 
will  offer  them  the  opportunity  to  work,  to  reap  the  Iru-ts  of  their 
labor,  and  to  rise  throueh  their  initiative  and  ability.  This  is  all 
that  Americans  have  a.'ked  in  the  past,  and  this  Is  all  that  the 
vast  majority  of  them  ask  today. 

We  can  and  will  offer  them  an  administration  that  will,  by 
drastic  econcmy,  ease  the  btirden  of  taxation  which  is  now  re- 
tarding recovery  by  lowering  ptirchaslng  power,  and  by  preventing 
higher  wages  and  "exparslon  in  indu.stry.  It  will  be  an  adminis- 
tration that  devours  as  little  as  possible  of  their  c-arnings  In  the 
name  of  helping  them. 

We  can  and  will  offer  then  a  government  dedicated  to  an  econ- 
omy ef  plenty,  one  which  will  seek  to  raise  the  national  Income 
In  the  only  wav  it  can  be  raised,  by  making  possible  the  creation 
of  new  wealth;  one  which  will  seek  to  aid  the  underprivileged  not 
by  lofcbmg  the  successful  but  by  providing  them  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  successful  in  their  own  right. 
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W^  cnn  Rfirt  wtn  offer  thrm  a  trovernmrnt  that  wlU  relcas,"  the 
bra>:.s  which  h«vo  held  bnrk  roco\ory  t.ot  only  oppressive  laxntlon 
but  all  unnece»<«rv  r«*trictlve  r«>w'Ul»tlon8.  all  mtempts  at  dicta- 
tion and  coercion,  and  thf  ha-.Hlltv  of  those  who  hold  public  office. 

W»  <«i»  luuJ  win  i\lI<T  «  friondlv  adminb-liullon  whu  h  will  s«'«K. 
ftet  to  Fwrulntr  th.'  live-*  of  it<i  cui/vn*  but  to  frtM<  t^cm  th«t  they 
QUkV  fo  fwwarti  in  «nv  hone^t  endeavor 

W»  can  rt:-d  mmU  r«T«>r  an  adnuni.'Uation  th.^t  wlU  proteet  th« 
MandMtt  i^  llvluc  whi.-h  AmrrimnH  have  M-hle\-ed  and  wil!  y«l 
•Chtvv*  by  the  !«w«-«»  of  ihe\r  hr^^w  tn>m  the  \»nfair  iH\«up«>tnUM\  of 
eh««p  towi»;n  laU  r  «hi.M»d  hv  »«hn\n<in«j  aiw  and  all  trv^tlr*  tv> 
r»HHoali.>»i  by  th.>  Tnltt^d  Stau"*  f^.-nate  a*  pn»\  ld«>l  in  iho  rv'iv*n« 
tutiun.  aid  hv  »r<'iiu:  i»>  n  iha«  t«^rrun  ir  «h1!«  are  noi  »oW  In  thia 
ctHUUrv  »mM»w  lUo  Ain.-iuaa  i->^t  of  pi.«lurl  i«>n  We  can  and  will 
rtr-r  them  an  artminisiratlou  that  will  em-^>\irAtfe  tho  American 
famor  t."  win  ;«  fair  "harr  <^f  the  market*  of  the  w^'-rld 

I  lulci  vui  h  nu  a-lMuni»'rit|.>n  luv  frl.  nd-*  the  American  1»<->|M» 
will  not  nerd  \o  •■>«  k  lo  have  prxv«t>.^rUy  t>e,vtowe<1  uixMi  th-tn  by 
the  Oovernment  They,  like  the  hanly  folk  who  NCttl.d  Oklahoma. 
like  prevlou*  Reneratioiu*  of  Ainrricnn!«  who  ha\i-  j^Mie  tieTt^re  th»'n\. 
Win  cojui\jor  by  thc;r  lab^mi  far  nwrr  than  wt  t<xlay  would  dan:  to 
hope  or  dream. 

Federal  Reclamation  Program  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington Should  Include  Cut-over  Lands 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

^  OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1940 


STATEMENT    BY    HON     MARTIN    F     SMTTH.    OF    WASHINGTON, 
BEFORE  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  WashinRton.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remark:;  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
statement  made  by  me  February  14.  1940.  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

STATEMENT    OF     HON      M.KKTIN     F      SMITH.     REPRESENT  ATI\T    IN    CONGRESS 
FROM   THE  ST.\TE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  I  see  your  point,  and  I  nm  very  sym- 
rathetlc  with  your  project,  and  alst>  all  reclamation  projects  in  the 
West,  and  I  did  not  know  what  water  meant  to  the  West  until  I 
visited  many   of   those  reclamution   projects.     It   is  the   Ufeblcod  of 

the  West. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Washington.  Out  In  the  West  our  people  all  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  assistance  which  has  beer  rendered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklalioma. 

As  a  Represtntativf  trom  the  State  of  Washington  whose  district 
dO€-s  not  Include  a  Federal  reclamation  project.  I  feel  that  I  can 
present  a  detached  view  as  to  the  Importance  of  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  the  Federal  reclamation  program. 

Your  committee  Is  doubtlt  sis  familiar  with  some  phases  of  the 
situation  tiiat  has  been  precipKuted  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  by 
the  heavy  miBratlons  of  di-strcssed  farm  families  from  the  Great 
Phiin-s  and  othrr  sections.  D  spite  warnings  broadcast  by  Federal 
and  State  offlcials  that  there  was  no  irrigated  or  other  productive 
land  available  for  settlement  and  no  employment,  the  wave  of 
migrations  has  continued.  Although  the  peak  appears  to  have  bet  n 
leach'Ki  In  1937.  reports  Indicate  that  dnniiihts  in  the  Great  Plains 
In  1939  are  again  spurring  the  westward  movement. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Carl  Hayden  dated  Mtuch  35.  1939.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  reported  that  only  e.CKX)  of  21.000  farm 
families  arriving  in  the  Pacitic  Northwest  between  1930  and  1935 
h:Ml  been  able  to  settle  on  ROing  or  subdivided  farms.  He  sug- 
gested that  no  great  percentage  >f  the  migrants  will  be  entirely 
self-support mg  in  the  Immediat  luture  "  Since  1935  the  number 
Of  m-lgrai'.t  families  has  exceeded  the  volume  arrivmg  in  the  first 
half  of  the  decade  Ai>  the  limited  areas  available  for  settlement 
were  larw-ely  Uiken  up  by  the  early  arrivals,  the  latecomers  have 
Tried  their  best  to  make  a  living  in  seasonal  agriculture,  but  have 
been  dependent  principally  on  relief. 

The  rural  sections  of  western  Wiishlngton.  as  well  as  its  cities  and 
towns,  have  felt  the  burdens  incident  to  the  migrant  problem  and 
have  looked  to  the  very  early  completion  of  such  undertakings  as 
the  Roza  Envision  of  the  Yiikima  project  and  opt>ning  of  the  first 
units  on  the  Grand  Coulee  as  a  means  of  providing  relief. 

There  does  nut  appiar  any  other  early  solution  cf  the  dlfflculty, 
and  when  we  appeal  to  the  Federal  Government  for  more  rapid 
progress  in  advancing  reclamation  coiisUuction  we  are  seeking  an 
ai^ured  way  of  lifting  the  relief  burden  now  resting  on  the  Federal 
Treasury. 


According  to  tabulations  prepared  by  the  National  Emergency 
Council  and  Office  of  Govrrnmeiit  Reports,  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
mlnptratlon  and  Its  prederessors— the  Federal  Emer«ency  Relief 
and  Civil  Works  Adminl.strations— have  expended  In  the  Slate  ot 
WashlnRton  a  U)tal  of  »lt>a. 115.000  su.ce  July  I,  l»33.  In  the  last 
fijical  year  the  Work  Projtxns  Administration,  as  It  is  now  d«M^- 
nated.'exjirndtHl  »35a<»0  0O0  in  the  State 

Concr«te  inti^rmalion  i.*  not  aviUlable  as  to  whM  prt>pc>rtlon  cf 
tht-e  .\p.  nditxire.H  \\eit>  due  tt<  the  n.lKrart  farm  fanuUea  unabl* 
to  nod  l:»i  d  on  whuh  ti>  iWf.lo  and  Ivv-^Mne  »rlf-.«u»iAlniUK  hvi% 
there  t;«  no  «j\ie»tun  but  that  they  atUievl  n.at«-ri:»llY  to  th*  hv>d. 
The  K>»rn\  SW^niritv  Artmmutiation,  m  direct  «  \|>riid!turtv»  and  in 
Uvxn*  princljwUv  to  ncwlv  arr^^^t  famllie!*  rvprnrtr^l  mort  Uiau 
WiHVKXX  m  the  tlM^I  y<ar  rtutinu  .hnie  30.  liWi» 

In  mv  dintnei  w^'  are  iniertv»Tid  in  «x|v>nvion  of  the  r«-drrwl 
rt>clamatlon  pn^v»^am  to  inehidr  the  rr^Maniatlon  of  cut-*iver  Innda. 
It  l»  ,VU  that  the  cle»>rl'i»f  of  Ihe*,'  nrea^  will  o.Ter  op?MVt\inUv  fi^T 
Kttllni?  tnanv  o.«  the  families  fn^n  the  Orrat  IMain*  arm 

I  h>  v>i'  to  iM'e  authiHi'v  K'U-en  the  Bvin^ui  oi  RoMamatlon  to 
InxTHUate  the  |>.^-vibditles  of  reclivimmc  the  cut-«n>«T  arr*»  Tl>er« 
are  matiy  thousand"^  of  ncrrn  in  wejitern  Wa^hin>Mon  at  d  othrr  "•^e- 
tlons  of  the  I**riflo  Northwest  that  can  be  made  a\atlable  for  srttle- 
meiit  at  relatively  low  cvst,  but  the  Job  Is  to*)  extensive  for  pri\at« 
Initiative 

With  the  normal  Inerea^e  in  our  popxilati- n.  plus  the  ml»Tat'on« 
that  are  continuing  we  will  need  all  the  land  planned  for  develop- 
ment \inder  the  current  Federal  r»x:lamatlon  pnipram  and  more. 
In  fact,  the  0<nernment  will  find  It  advantageous  to  expand  the 
wrater-eonsrrviition  program  In  the  Great  Plains  area  to  lessen  the 
necessity  for  migrations  from  the  drou.;ht  jsections 


Report  on  the  Farm  Security  Administration's 
l*ros:ram  in  the  Fifth  C'onp:ressional  District  of 
Kansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1940 


REPORT  BY  MR    C    B    BALDWIN    ACTING   ADMINISTRATOR   OP 
THE  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  permission  having  been 
granted.  I  am  ins'^rting  a  copy  of  a  report  made  by  the  Hon- 
orable C.  B.  Baldwin,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  on  that  agency's  program  in  the 
F.ffh  Congressional  District  of  Kansas. 

This  report  is  an  encouraging  one  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  loaning  agency  and  the  statement  that  the  Kansas  bor- 
rowers are  making  satisfactory  progress  in  the  repayment  of 
their  loans  speaks  well  for  the  resourcefulness  and  business 
acumen  of  our  people. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

Department  or  Acrictttttib. 

F.ARM  StrcfRrTT  Administration. 

WaahiTifton,  February  28,  1940. 
Hon   John  M  Houston. 

Hru.se  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr  Houston i  We  have  Jtist  completed  a  Nation-wide  survey 
of  the  progTe.-s  being  made  by  Farm  Security  Administration  t>or- 
rowers.  and  I  felt  tliat  you  might  be  Interested  In  the  flgtircs  for 
the  Fifth  District  in  Kansas. 

We  are  prcud  to  report  that  F  S  A.  borrowers  not  only  have 
Incrcivsed  their  net  worth  and  annual  Income  but  also  are  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  repayment  of  their  loans. 

The  survey  shewed  that  the  336  standard  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers In  your  district  had  an  average  net  Income  last  year  cf 
$672.31  per  family,  as  compared  with  $482.84  In  the  year  before  they 
camo  to  F  S.  A.  for  help.     This  represents  an  increa.':e  of  39  percent. 

Moreover,  these  families  increased  their  average  net  worth,  over 
and  above  all  debts,  from  $707.46  before  they  came  Into  the  F.  S.  A. 
program  to  $1,224.79  at  the  end  of  the  1939  crop-year,  a  gain  of  73 
percent. 

In  other  words,  these  families  not  only  have  added  $189,342  to  the 
wealth  of  their  communities  but  they  also  have  increased  th'^ir 
annual  Incomes  by  a  total  of  $69,348.  This  expanding  purchasing 
power  h.^s,  cf  course,  been  a  considerable  benefit  to  the  merchants 
and  ether  businessmen  cf  the  district. 

At  the  same  time,  the  survey  sh<^wed  that  the  borrowers  In  vour 
district  alieadi-  have  repaid  $69,119  into  the  Federal  Treasury  as 
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lr-5'al'.ments  en  loans  totaling  $375  131.  The  typical  relukbilitaticn 
f?mily  m  your  district  has  borrowed  $1.024  95  and  aL-^ady  has 
repaid  $188  85.  Since  much  of  the  money  loaned  doe*  net  fall  due 
f.-^^r  4  or  5  years,  there  is  tvery  reason  to  expect  that  tht  grMt  bulk 
cf  it  Will  t>e  repaid 

We  feel  that  this  cv^llection  record  u  particularly  u^niAcant  be- 
cause acccrdinf  to  nonnil  buunea*  ttandArd*  cur  bcrtowft  would 
certainly  not  be  conaidrrrd  so^Kl  credit  nsk-^  R<>habiUution  )omu 
are  OMd*  oalT  to  tMniUe*  «hich  can.:  .t  irrr  ...:<o]u«t«  credtt  %nf 
where  elee.  and  nearly  all  eX  thrm  c.iir:  ;.u  .  i  . ;.  ,  n  rtUel  or  w«re 
ajprv^AChtnf  the  relief  lovel 

Althovfh  the  rehabilitaticn  ]>ro(ram  It  mtende<l  to  men  tonf* 
mi^  prcbiem*  *h\'h  hAXT  t>ctn  cnxi.rc  -•«  •-  -v  iivr**  U^  mon 
th«B  »  t*n**«^K«.  U  Is  financed  out  -;  r  r:  ..;  ^T^^prlatlon^,  »M  U 
t«kee  the  place  ^-^f  direct  relief  m  r\irai  .vr  »  it  >.»  dvAi^ned  to  help 
needv  fartn  families  toi  be<\-me  pert«.v:  «  ■  -r;:^upp«.rt;nf .  lu»te«d  , 
cl  remsminf  mdeAnitely  def^nder.t  c:.  rv.irf 

It  hA.«  juccetded  lanpely  because  f\er\  ;^>an  tt  »cco(np«nied  by 
adMce  and  guidance  in  s^^und  farmmc  n.rthoda.  to  make  ture  that 
the  money  u  put  to  the  be»t  pv-«9ibie  u»e  T!i«re  u  ample  eridence 
that  thu  fUMance  and  te<'hnicA!  trMn.-  e  x%  the  moet  important 
part  cf  the  rehabilttatMn  pnMrrum  Wi*:.v  ut  It  few  of  the  tamUica 
mx>uJd  hare  been  able  to  make  r.-.uch  pr^wrs*  or  to  repay  their  loans. 

In  a  limited  number  cf  cases  m  (  rCt  r  to  jret  the  family  off  tc  a 
rcund  start  snaall  ^ams  have  been  made  to  supplement  the  loan, 
Vfually  these  grants  «-ere  jU5t  large  e:.cu?h  tc  tide  the  family  over 
tictil  It  could  make  Its  ftr«t  crop  They  have  averaged  $112  52  per 
fanil'.y.  or  a  total  of  $41  182  ever  a  4-year  peri.xl  Several  years  cf 
revere  drought  In  Kansas  have  made  the  need  for  grants  particu- 
larly urgent  in  this  State 

Olten  It  has  been  necessary  to  wcrk  cut  an  adjustment  cf  the 
family's  eld  debts  before  rehab:li:a:ion  could  be  successful.  Local 
farm-debt  adjustment  committees  have  been  set  up  for  this  pur- 
p:se  They  have  no  legal  authority  tc  compel  adjustments,  but  by 
bnr.gir.g  the  fanner  and  his  creditors  together  for  a  friendly  dis- 
cu5-'.cn  they  utually  are  able  to  arrar.ce  a  scale-dcwn  cf  the  cb'.iga- 
ticr.s.  reduced  interest  rates,  or  extension  of  the  payment  period 
Such  adjustments  frequently  save  the  farmer  from  fcreclosure  and 
at  The  same  time  enable  the  creditors  to  get  suljstantial  payments 
cr.  what  micht  ctherwi5e  have  been  bad  debts 

This  service  is  available  tc  all  farmers,  whether  cr  not  they  are 
rehab  litation  borrowers  .AJtcgether.  debt  reductions  totalii:g 
S-"c  oo3  have  been  negotiated  f^r  The  farmers  In  ycur  district 
T^;.^  represents  a  scale-down  cf  23  8  p?rcent.  As  a  direct  result  cf 
these  adjustments.  $8,589  m  back  taxes  has  t>een  paid  to  local 
povernmental  agencies. 

In  helrmj  rehabilitation  borrowers  to  p'.an  their  farm  operations 
we  alwajrs  unre  them  to  get  away  from  cne-crop  farming  and  to 
raise  as  much  as  possible  cf  their  food  and  feed  supplies  The 
nrcy i e»s  they  are  m.ikine  Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  borrowers 
In  ycur  district  produced  174.554  worth  of  eocds  for  home  ccnrump- 
ti:n  la.st  year,  us  compared  with  only  $44,652  worth  before  they  came 
Into  the  F  S  A.  program 

These  families  canned  50  406  quarts  cf  fruits  and  vegetables  la.< 
year  cr  an  average  of  138  quarts  per  family  They  also  produced 
iC9.140  gallons  cf  nr.ilk  for  home  ccnsun'pilcn.  an  average  of  462 
gallons  a:  d  15  361  tors  cf  forage,  an  avtraoe  cf  42  tons.  This  kind 
cf  diversified  f armirs  has  meant  a  hlrher  standard  of  living,  a  better 
diev  and  usually  a  marked  improvement  in  health. 

One  of  the  most  common  reasons  for  past  failure  among  the 
families  which  come  to  F  S.  A.  for  help  was  that  they  had  not 
fErmxl  enough  acreage  to  make  a  living  In  helping  our  borrowers 
to  ^et  a  new  start  we  have  made  every  effort  to  as.^^ist  them  in 
gtttine  adequate-s.ze  farms.  Consequentlv  the  borrowers  In  your 
district  are  now  operating  an  average  of  201  acres,  or  an  Increase 
Of  29  75  acres  since  they  came  on  the  program  This  Increased 
acreage  has  not  added  materially  to  the  production  of  commercial 
crcfjs  however  since  virtually  everything  raised  en  It  Is  consumed 
on  the  farm  It  simply  means  a  better  diet  and  a  better  standard 
cf  livlne  for  the«e  families. 

Another  main  objective  of  F  S  A  is  to  help  tenants  and  share- 
croppers get  more  secure  land-tenure  arrangements,  so  they  can 
plan  ahead  for  crop  rotations  sci!  cor_servat:cn  and  other  sound 
farming  practices,  TTie  survey  indicated  that  228  tenants  in  your 
district  have  obuiined  written  leases  m  place  cf  verbal  agreements 

In  making  the  survey,  cur  field  workers  found  that  there  are 
242  families  In  your  district  which  are  eligible  and  In  need  of  re- 
habilitaiion  Icaris.  but  have  been  unable  to  get  them  because  of 
cur  limited  funds. 

Aside  from  the  rehabilitation  program,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration's most  Imponant  Job  is  to  make  loans  under  the 
Bankhead-Jcnes  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and 
farm  laborers  to  enable  him  to  purchase  family  size  farms  cf  their 
cwn 

While  It  has  been  necessary  to  confine  loans  to  certain  countfes. 
because  of  the  limited  funds' available,  we  had  mrde  10  such  loans 
In  ycur  district,  totaling  896415.  up  tc  the  end  cf  the  last  fiscal 
vear.  This  year  we  are  expectme  to  make  about  10  Bankhead- 
jcnes  loans  "in  yctor  district,  totaling  approximately  e90.OO0. 

This  has  beeri  a  rather  detailed  report    but  I  felt  that  the  in- 
formation might  be  useful  to  you.     If  ycu  would  like  to  have  any 
further  details  about  our  program,  I  hcpe  ycu  will  let  me  know. 
SiiiCerely, 

C   B   Baldwin. 

ilctin^  Adminutrator. 


Republican  House  a  National  Need 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A,  HALLECK 

«.  >•    'M  WA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OK  KKmrSKNTATlVlIS 


ADDRr:?*  BY  HON  JOSmi  W  M.VKTIN  .tK    OF  Vl.V?vV\OMV*rTT8 


I  ;.^v^^,;e  •!-••  f.';  w.r,^ 
Jr,  of  Mji.-o^s.;.u><:u*.  a: 
the   Cc;un;b.A    Club    at 

^.  -:x-<r«l 

^^1    t..i    H<  ^  .«c  ..can 
..e   ui  the  coounc 


Mr   HALLECK     Mr   S;>Akrr  t:r 
tend  my  rv marks  ir.   thi    Rrcv^»? 
addrij^  by  Hon.  Jc^tPM  W.  Miuimc 
the    annuAl    bctf.^icak    dinner    oi 
lndiar.apoI:s.  L'-.d .  on  FVbruary  19. 

It  is  a  grewt  pleasure  to  t>e  here  with  th.j 
Columbia  Club  at   it*  dinner      It  is  d.ur.v 
am  aware  cf  the  fine  KTvice*  you  ha.e   :»; 
Party  in  the  past,  and  of  your  great   imp. 
Indiana  campaign. 

Tliere  vs  another  reason  why  this  .7-  -t  . -t  --  .,--fr.;i  the  Co- 
lumb.a  Ciub  banquet  is  an  event  cf  5;<^  :.  -,  •     n^     The 

HoQsier  State  has  a  place  o<  paramcu:.:  .n  the  Uni  n 

as  a  Commonwealth  whcse  decisions  ii-i-.e  tredt  p^l.tical  si^r-ifi- 
cance.  E>cwn  through  the  years  it  has  t>een  a  political  axicsna  ti-.at 
the  party  that  carries  Ii.diana  m  a  national  election  is  half  w&y 
along  the  road  to  success 

My  own  feeling  is.  the  Republican  Party  is  already  far  alcn?  t^e 
read  to  \-lctory.  Irxllana  wUi  have  a  prominent  place  in  th^t  vic- 
tory procession  r>ext  Nc%ember. 

You  have  heard  about  the  "three  empty  chairs'  at  the  recent 
Jackson  Day  banquet  in  Washington  That  wa^  "  ;  .;:  rr  -  -d:!- 
lar-plate  banquet.  No  ccmm^on  folks  like  us  w...-r  tiurt  ;  ..urse. 
because  we  cant  afford  that  much  fcr  a  single  m<:ai.  ev«~  with  a 
•plateside  chat"  thrown  in.  On  that  occasicn  a  certain  disti.n- 
guished  gentleman,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  Presideotial  candi- 
date in  the  next  campaign,  had  a  lot  of  fun  rrn>:ing  wisecracks  at 
the  expense  of  the  three  Republicans  Invited  to  that  Lucullian 
feast  but  who  didnt  go.  one  of  the  three  being  me. 

The  famous  fisherman  to  whom  I  refer  had  his  banquet  com- 
panions in  stitches  by  declaring  that  apparently  the  three  absent 
Republicans  didn't  wan:  to  go  to  heaven  with  the  Jacksor.  Day 
dinner  bunch.  Of  course,  he  was  mistaken.  As  I  mentioned  re- 
cently in  Kansas.  I  should  be  delightea  tc  get  to  heaven  with  any 
crowd;  I  thin't,  however,  the  gentleman  was  quite  correct  m  his 
assumption  of  an  impending  expiration  cf  his  administration.  Of 
course,  all  ordinary  mortals  do  have  to  expire  before  they  go  to 
heaven.  Apparently  the  New  Deal  administration  IjeUeves  that 
such  Is  to  be  its  early  fate.  We  have  no  objection,  of  course,  to 
the  New  Deal  administration  hoping  that  when  it  expires  next 
January  it  will  be  heaven-bcund. 

I  have  noticed  in  looking  ever  your  club  magazine,  the  Columbian, 
fcr  Januarv'.  that  this  organization  is  affiliated  with  a  larce  nuint>er 
of  ether  clubs  of  a  similar  character  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  IS  cI'Libs  of  Just  this  sort,  carrying  en  from  year  to  year,  while 
State  and  National  administrations  come  and  go.  that  are  a  great 
political  power  in  this  Nation  They  exercise  a  very  helpful  and  im- 
portant influence  upon  our  political  and  social  life 

We  need  no  mystic  seer  to  gaze  into  a  crystal  bail  to  foretell  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  well  on  Its  way  m.  and  that  the  New  Deal 
l.'i  well  on  its  way  out.  The  indications  all  point  to  that  result. 
Seven  years  of  contradictions,  cf  broken  promises,  of  Inconsistency, 
of  futile  economic  experimentation,  of  wa.'^te.  extravagance,  and  cor- 
ruption, have  had  their  effect  on  the  people  of  this  Nation.  The 
voters  do  not  want  another  4  years  of  the  sort  of  administration 
that  has  torn  this  country  from  end  to  end  with  sectional  and 
class  dissensions  and  hatreds,  that  has  doubled  the  Federal  debt, 
that  has  had  an  unbroken  chain  of  annual  deficits,  that  has  con- 
tinually increased  ta.xes.  and  that  has  no  plan  by  which  to  rescue 
the  Nation  from  the  depression,  except  the  old.  futile,  discredited 
formula  of  tax  and  squander,  spend  and  elect. 

America  is  sick  and  tired  of  being  told  that  white  is  black  and 
that  black  is  white,  only  to  find  out  later  they  are  both  in  the  red. 

You  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  in  the  last  few  months  atiout 
Government  debts  being  "investments  ";  about  Government  losses 
being  gains:  and  when  facts  and  figures  refute  the  "beloozled"  and 
befuddled  Hyde  Park  mathematician,  you  are  then  told  that  the 
public  debt  has  net  increased,  because  it  has  now  been  hooked  up 
by  White  House  calculators  with  the  private  debt.  As  some  news- 
paper recently  said — • 

"Our  governmental  cash  position  Is  strong,  due  to  a  new  system 
of  loose-leaf,  loose-thinking,  and  loose-fleunng  bookkeeping,  which 
is  Just  a  lot  of  good  clean  fun  until  we  change  auditors,"  and  have 
to  pay  the  bills. 

But  now  lets  look  at  this  private  debt,  which  the  White  House 
tries  to  hock  up  with  the  public  debt  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
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the  New  Deal  admlrlstratlon  has  been  one  long  march  toward  thrift, 
economy,  and  prcsprrity 

I  could  qtve  you  many  quotations  from  speeches  made  by  a  cer- 
tain optimistic  gentleman  back  In  1932  when  be  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  He  then  had  some  very  pointed  and  positive  things 
to  say  about  checking  a  growing  Pedf-ral  debt,  reducing  deficits, 
lowering  taxes,  and  achieving  economy  in  government.  But  what  he 
said  In  1932  when  he  was  a  candidate  apparently  ceased  to  moan 
anything  alter  he  wajs  elected.  I  shall  not  t>oro  you  by  repeating 
promises  and  platitudes  which  apparently  were  merely  a  part  of  the 
•tag«  props  for  campaign  performances  only  to  be  discarded  and 
Itavotten  a.«!  soon  as  the  election  had  been  won. 

After  facts  and  figures  had  been  brought  out  to  demolish  the 
•♦range  calculations  evolved  at  Hyde  Park,  the  administration  came 
back  with  a  low?  explanation  that  the  private  debt  was  meant  to  be 
Included  In  these  funny  figures  In  order  to  make  the  result  appear 
that  the  debt  had  not  increased  since  the  New  Deal  went  into  power 
In  1933 

Of  course,  our  private  debt  Is  lower  than  it  was  In  1933  because 
Investment  Is  st.ignant.  It  is  because  businessmen,  frightened  by 
the  hoatlllty  and  the  punitive  policies  of  the  administration,  have 
been  afraid  to  ventun-  into  the  Qeld  of  industry  and  commerce  It 
is  ijecau.Ne  businessmen  have  l>een  browbeaten  and  bxiUled  by  politi- 
cal bureaucrats  into  ceasing  or  curtailing  operations  and  t>ecause 
high  taxes  are  eating  up  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 

In  the  years  before  1938  there  were  a  few  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  carried  on  In  the  hope  and  the  faith  that  the  country  would 
return  to  a  common-seruse  basis  of  government;  that  the  New  Deal 
experimenters  and  misty-eyed  theorists  would  finally  fade  from  the 
acene:  and  that  the  Republican  Party,  as  usual,  would  come  back 
into  power  and  have  to  pick  up  the  broken  pieces  of  the  Federal 
nnances.  repair  the  damage  that  had  been  done,  and  set  the  Nation 
back  on  a  sound  foundation  once  more. 

Let  me  say  to  you  tonight  that  the  faith  of  that  little  band  of 
Republicans  In  the  Congress  was  Justified  In  1938  and  will  be  fully 
cont'irmcHi  next  November 

We  have  been  niled  with  courage  and  hcpe,  we  Republicans  since 
the  elections  In  1938.  and  It  Is  my  opinion.  Just  between  you  and 
me,  that  the  result  of  those  elections  Is  what  started  the  new 
dealers  to  thinking  about  going  to  Heaven. 

In  1938  we  almost  doubled  the  Republican  membership  In  the 
Hovise  of  Representatives.  Having  done  that,  we  have  been  able 
to  check  somewhat  the  Nation's  speed  down  the  road  to  rxiln  with 
the  New  Deal.  Ir.  many  instances  wo  have  prevented  the  adminis- 
tration from  getting  legislation  further  to  centralize  the  Govern- 
ment m  the  hands  of  the  exectitlve  department  in  Washington. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  can  claim  much  credit  for  this  It  required 
a  Republican  balance  of  power  to  tip  the  scales  In  favor  of  good 
government  on  many  of  the  mensures  that  came  before  the  Congixss. 
In  the  last  Congress,  my  very  close  personal  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Charlie  Hallix-k.  was  the  lone  Republican  from 
Indiana  His  flne  Judgment  and  forceful  oratory,  combined  with 
hu  courage,  made  him  outstanding  In  our  Utile  army.  In  1938 
you  sent  to  Join  him  Robctt  A  Grant,  of  South  Bend;  OroRcc  W 
On  i-iK,  of  Port  Wayne;  Foriwt  A.  Harktesh.  of  Kokomo;  Noblk 
JoHNsoif.  cf  Terre  Haute:  Ofrald  Landis.  of  Linton;  and  Ratmono 
BmiNcrR,  of  Connerpville  Thl"«  was  as  fine  a  delegation  mi  repre- 
•ented  any  State,  and  all  contributed  in  the  writing  of  a  record 
which  haa  given  the  Republican  Party  and  the  ccruntry  a  new  hope. 
Upon  their  retord  these  men  should  be  reelected,  and  1  truat  they 
will  be 

I  come  tonight,  my  jfood  friends  of  the  Cohimbla  Club,  particu- 
larly to  urge  your  ccxjpcratlun  in  the  election  of  a  Republican 
House, 

Without  minimizing  In  the  least  the  need  for  a  Republican  Chief 
Executive,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  it  is  fully 
as  Important  to  control  the  House  of  Representatives  as  to  elect  a 
President  It  Is  in  the  House  of  Repre.>.entatlves  the  R«'publlcan 
record  will  be  written.  Tliere  will  be  unfolded  the  political  phl- 
lo»«ophy  which  will  bring  back  sanity  to  Government:  which  will 
give  private  enterprise  a  chance  to  function  again;  which  will  bring 
order  Into  our  financial  affairs;  which  will  give  to  the  American 
people  a  new  confidence  that  will  result  In  a  resumption  of  our 
normal  activities:  which  will  bring  Jobs  to  our  9.000000  of  unem- 
ployed and  an  opportunity  to  the  boys  and  girls  who.  at  present, 
after  leaving  school  face  a  bewildered  world  which  offers  them  no 
future. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago.  In  the  elections  of  1938.  by  a  gain  of  80 
additional  Republican  Members,  we  restored  to  this  country  the  two- 
party  system  and  gave  It  the  t)eneflt  of  an  effective  opposition. 

I  believe  It  Is  unlversallv  admitted  by  men  and  women  of  all 
shades  cf  political  opinion  that  these  Republican  gains  of  1938  have 
been  a  genuine  benefit  to  this  Nation.  As  leader  of  this  minority 
group.  I  am  grateful  for  Indiana's  contribution. 

The  Republican  minority  in  the  House  has  stuck  to  the  policy 
of  constructive  action  We  have  not  hesitated  to  favor  any  admin- 
istration proposal  we  believed  right,  and  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
oppose  moot  vigorously  prop*«als  which  we  were  convinced  would 
harm  rather  than  help  the  country 

We  have  constantly  kept  in  mind  the  millions  of  unemployed. 
We  fully  realize  that  if  we  are  to  preserve  real  Americanism,  if  we 
are  to  prevent  the  seeds  of  communism  and  other  evil  doctrines 
from  sprouting  and  flourishing  among  our  people,  we  must  put  our 
unemployed  back  to  work  at  decent  American  wages;  we  must  give 
our  youth  their  fair  chance;  we  must  find  a  practical  way  in  which 
to  relieve  the  farmers  of  their  distress:  we  must  restore  unity  and 
harmony  between  different  sections  of  our  cotintry  and  different 
clngwrfi  of  our  people. 


We  have  not  been  content  with  simply  passing  Jt:dgment  on 
administration  proposals.  We  have  outlined  and  vigorously  fought 
for  a  definite  set  of  principles  which  we  l)elleve  will  restore  real 
Americanism  and  real  prosperity. 

This  program  set  forth  May  22.  193P.  answers  completely  the 
Chorus  of  the  administration  propagandists  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  no  definite  objectives.  I  want  now.  with  your  indul- 
gence, to  read  this  12-polnt  plan,  and  to  ask  you  if  it  Is  not  a 
program  of  principles  which  deserves  the  support  of  the  American 
people: 

1    Keep  the  United  States  out  of  war. 

2.  Move  immediately  to  curb  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  reckless 
■pending. 

3  Repeal  the  repressive  tax  on  undistributed  corporate  earnings, 
which  has  provtd  so  harassing  and  dangerous  to  business,   large 

and  small. 

4  Rfvlse  the  remainder  of  the  Federal-tax  structure  to  eliminate 
or  modify  provisions  retarding  business  recovery 

5.  Repeal  the  dangerotis  discretionary  authority  which  the  Presi- 
dent now  has  over  the  Nation's  monetary  system 

6.  Amend  the  National  Latwr  Relations  Act  by  clarlf3rlng  the 
mutual  obligations  of  workrr  and  employer,  and  the  duties  of 
both  toward  the  public  In  order  to  end  present  paralyzing  di.scord, 

7.  Define  specifically  the  area  of  governmental  competlticn  with 
private  enterprise  so  that  business  may  be  able  to  create  Jobs  with 
some  certaintv  as  to  the  future. 

8  Restore  American  markets  to  the  American  farmer  and  wage 
earner,  and  develop  new  markets  for   agricultural   products. 

9.  Adept  Immediate  legislation  to  rehabilitate  the  railroads  to 
make  .secure  the  Jobs  of 'many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
and  the  investments  of  savincrs  banks  and  life-insurance  companies. 

10.  Create  a  special  committee  of  Congress  to  inquire  into  the 
effect  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  policy  on  American  Industry 
and  agriculture. 

11  Clarify  Federal  rules  and  regulations  so  Industry  and  business 
may  know  what  to  expect. 

12  Rejtct  all  experimental  legislation  not  clearly  helpful  in 
promoting  recovery  cr  which  would  subject  agriculture,  labor,  or 
Industry   to   compulsory   decrees   of   a   Federal    bureaucracy. 

Some  of  theso  objectives  have  already  been  achieved 
As  a  talented  young  Indiana  writer.  Charles  Baird,  recently  wrote 
in  one  of  his  newspaper  columns,  the  Republican  strategists  are 
counting  heavily  on  Indiana's  14  electoral  vot(-s  in  the  Presidential 
election  next  fall  As  he  said,  we  are  predicting  that  Hoosier  voters 
Will  elect  Republicans  to  the  State  house  and  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  that  once  agam  the  State  of  Indiana  will  have  a  solid 
Republican  delegation  In  the  House  of  Representatives 

I  think  It  Is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  in  1938  when  you 
revolted  agaln.-t  the  New  Deal  and  retired  six  Di-mocratlc  Congress- 
men, you  also  elected  a  secretary  of  state  and  a  majority  of  State 
representatives  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  restored  scores  of 
court  houses  and  city  halls  to  O.  O.  P.  control 

The  genuinely  remarkable  nature  of  the  1938  Republican  gains 
becomes  most  apparent  when  we  analyze  the  election  by  counties. 
If  It  Is  true  that  the  party  strength  can  best  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  court  houses  under  its  control,  the  outlook  Is,  Indeed, 
bright  for  us 

There  have  been  some  remarkable  changes  in  the  voting  results 
In  Indiana  sinr-e  1932  and  1936.  On  the  basts  of  the  State-wide 
congreMional  vote  in  the  1936  election,  the  Republican  candidates 
carried  only  27  of  Indiana'*  92  countie»< — .ibout  30  percent 

In  1938.  however,  the  Republican  candidates  had  majorities  In 
69  counties  This  reprwented  a  gam  of  32  counties,  and  gave  the 
Republican  Party  control  of  64  percent  of  the  counties  in  this  State. 

The  same  npectacular  gain.'*  are  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  mayor- 
alty vote  In  th-  various  Indiana  cities 

The  Republican  tide  which  gave  us  our  great  national  victory  In 
1938  still  IS  fiowing.  Our  recent  special  elections,  as  well  as  widely 
scattered  local  electlone.  show  that  this  Republican  tide  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  throughout  the  coming  campaign. 

Ail  Republicans,  antlnew  dealers,  and  others  who  believe  a 
change  Is  vital  to  the  prestTvation  of  our  constitutional  Republic 
can  face  the  1940  campaign  with  intelligent  optimism. 

As  I  have  said.  In  1938  we  Increased  our  representation  in  the 
House    from   89    to    169.   and   gained    8   seats    in    the    Sena'e. 

We  elected  Governors  in  18  out  of  27  contests,  recapturing  such 
lmp>ortant  States  as  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  lova.  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, Colorado,  Idaho.  South  Dakota,  and  Oregon, 

In  New  York  State,  in  the  race  for  Governor,  we  polled  more 
than  49  percent  of  the  total  vote  officially  counted  and  reported 

While  electing  eight  new  Senators,  we  retained  three  Republican 
seats  we  already  had  In  the  Senate.  We  missed  two  more  seats 
with  49  8  percent  of  the  total  vote  in  both  Indiana  and  Iowa;  and 
a  third,  with  48  4  percent  of  the  total  vote,  in  Illinois, 

In  our  special  elections  since  1938  we  have  not  lost  a  single  Re- 
publican district 

In  1938  the  popular  vote  for  Congress  In  38  States,  not  including 
the  solid  South,  was — Republican.  16,970,928,  Democratic,  16.500.612. 

Compare  these  figures  with  the  1936  results  in  the  same  congres- 
sional contests.  In  that  year  the  Republicans  got  16.529.047  and 
the  Democrats  21.312.490 

In  other  words,  we  turned  a  Democratic  majority  of  4.783.000 
Into  a  Republican  r^.ajcrlty  of  470,000  In  2  years.  That  tide,  as  I 
have  said,  still  is  movlnij  our  way 

We  can  wm  In  1940.  and  we  will  win.  if  there  Is  a  real  Intention 
to  do  so  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  In  the  front  lines  of  the 
county  and  cougrei  Jional  campaigns  in  the  States. 
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The  pro.'T>ects  for  a  Republican  Hoase  are  bright.  We  need  50 
more  seats  to  carry  control.  When  It  Is  remembered  that  43  of  our 
candidates  who  were  defeated  In  1938  polled  mere  than  47  jjercent 
of  the  total  vote,  and  that  22  others  polled  between  45  to  47  percent 
of  the  total  vote,  ycu  can  realize  that  here  arc  65  districts  to  be 
carried  with  nn  increa^se  of  only  5  prrcent  In  the  Republican  vote. 

On  top  of  this  an  increase  of  10  percent  in  the  Republican  con- 
gressional vote  would  give  us  29  additional  seats,  over  and  above 
the  65  which  are  within  the  5-pcrcent  group. 

This  is  the  outlook.  The  Important  fig:ure  to  keep  In  mind  is  that 
an  Increase  of  10  percent  In  the  Republican  congressional  vote  over 
1938  win  give  us  94  additional  seats  In  the  House. 

From  these  figures  yt.u  can  readily  see  how  small  an  upward  surge 
wculd  be  needed  to  give  the  country  a  real  working  majority  of 
Republicans  in  th»  House. 

If  we  will  pet  out  and  work  from  now  until  the  polls  close:  If  we 
win  put  the  best  we  have  into  that  work:  if  we  will  realize  thp.t  we 
are  working  to  save  constitutional  povernirent,  to  .save  ourselves, 
and  those  who  come  after  us.  frcni  a  ruinous  burden  of  Federal 
debt,  from  inflation  cr  rrpudiatlcn;  If  we  realize  that  we  a-e  fight- 
ing to  preserve  Lincoln's  "povernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people";  If  we  go  forth  determined  to  take  the  Iron  heel 
cf  a  b'oatcd  political  bureaucracy  off  the  neck  cf  this  Nation,  we 
will  win. 

And  so.  then,  let  me  give  you  this  closing  word  Let  us  set  our 
eyes  on  the  goal  of  next  Novemt>er.  Inspired  by  the  riphleousness 
of  cur  cau-e,  nerved  by  the  necessity  of  saving  this  Nation  from 
ruin  encouraged  by  the  gains  we  made  in  '38.  let  us  put  everything 
we  have  on  the  ball  and  turn  in  next  November  a  smashing  victory 
at  the  polls.  Let  us  take  high  resolve  to  put  this  country  back  on 
firm  foundations,  to  restore  prosperity  to  this  constitutional  Re- 
public. Lets  turn  out  of  power  and  out  of  office  those  who  would 
use  the  plight  of  their  Nation  for  purposes  of  political  expediency 
and  who  are  willing  to  fatten  on  the  substance  of  the  people. 

On  to  November  and  victory! 


War-Propaganda  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  °' 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  in  the 
Houst?  of  Representatives  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  war  propaganda  in  the  United 
State.-;.  The  resolution  proposes  an  investigation  of.  first,  the 
extent,  character,  and  objects  of  var-propaganda  activities 
In  the  United  States;  second,  the  dls.scmination,  written  or 
oral,  from  foreign  countries  or  from  within  thi.s  country,  of 
propaganda  or  news  items,  radio  broadcast .s,  motion  pictures, 
or  other  media  v;hich  is  calculated  or  intendt  d  to  draw  the 
United  States  into  a  foreign  war  or  to  create  internal  .strife; 
third,  any  and  all  activities  of  belligerents,  individuals,  groups, 
organization.",  or  corporations  which  have  for  their  purpose, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  involve  this  Nation  in  war;  and.  fourth, 
all  other  questions  in  relation  to  war  proparranda  that  would 
aid  Congre:.s  in  any  necessary  remedial  legi.'^lation  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  and  to  keep 
this  Nation  at  peace. 

The  proposed  committee  is  to  consist  of  seven  members, 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  ^he  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  report  of  the  committee,  representing  the 
result  of  study  and  investigation,  is  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress before  January  3.  1941. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  resulting  from  the  dis- 
semination of  war  propaganda  in  the  United  States  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Much  propaganda  material  appears  in 
the  newspapers;  it  is  heard  over  the  radio:  it  is  mailed  to 
the  office  and  the  home;  it  comes  to  the  desks  of  Members 
of  Congress  every  day.  How  much  of  this  information  is 
false  cannot  be  gaged  by  the  average  person.  Needless  to 
say,  much  of  this  propaganda  is  a  skillful  misrepresentation 
of  facts;  seme  of  it  has  an  element  of  deceit  in  it;  some  of  it 
is  a  deliberate  statement  of  untruth,  and  m.ast  of  it  can  be 
characterized  as  a  vicious  and  vile  fraud  upon  the  American 
people.  We.  as  Members  of  Congress,  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  eradicate  this  evil. 


The  minds  of  American  citizens  are  b?ing  warped  by 
propaganda  emanating  from  foreign  sources.  Tliere  is  a  sly 
invitation  to  enter  into  war,  hidden  beneath  every  sj'mpa- 
thetic  call  to  give  belligerent  nations  assistance  in  one  form 
or  another. 

No  one  knows  how  many  agents  cf  belligerents  are  posing 
as  lecturers  and  journalists  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  Ruisia  alone  has  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  its  campaign  to  spread  its  doctrine  of  communism 
in  the  United  States,  thereby  infusing  false  doctrines,  creat- 
ing distrust,  and  producing  a  spirit  cf  unrest  in  this  country. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8.  1938,  Public 
Law  No.  583,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session,  all  agents 
of  foreign  governments,  compzinies.  or  individuals  are  required 
to  register  Vvith  the  State  Department  and  give  full  informa- 
tion as  to  their  activities  and  remuneration.  As  of  Ju'y  12, 
1939.  351  such  agents  had  registered.  Tremendous  damage  to 
our  desire  for  peace  can  be  done  by  such  paid  propagandists. 
Malicious  propaganda,  like  a  deadly  poison,  slowly  infuses  into 
the  blood  stream  of  our  national  life.  It  warps  our  judg- 
ment and  paralyz3s  our  thinking.  If  American  thought  ever 
needed  an  antitoxin,  it  needs  it  now.  Americans  in  general  are 
unaware  of  the  insidious  nature  cf  such  propaganda  and  the 
deleterious  effect  it  has  upon  them.  Only  in  the  future  will 
all  Americans  realize  how  they  are  again  being  drawn  into 
an  international  game  of  war  which  costs  us  tremendous 
amounts  in  lives,  dollars,  and  human  suffering. 

Even  now  our  determined  spirit  of  neutrality  is  being 
scoffed  at  and  questioned  by  certain  Europeans.  Our  sym- 
pathies are  appealed  to.  Our  great  and  rich  Nation  is  ap- 
plauded by  those  who  a  few  years  ago  called  us  Uncle  Shylock. 
If  we  are  ever  to  act  against  such  insidious  propaganda,  that 
time  is  here  today.  False  and  corrupt  inform.ation  must  be 
brought  to  light  and  be  fought  with  truth.  We  need  an 
expose  of  deceptive  propaganda,  wliich  perpetrates  the  lowest 
type  of  fraud  upon  an  unsuspecting  and  peace-loving  people. 

The  American  citizens  suffered  severely  during  the  last 
war,  and  the  sick  and  ailing  veterans  show  us  stronger  than 
words,  that  we  are  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  that  war. 
One  cf  the  chief  factors  that  led  us  into  the  World  War  was 
propaganda.  Let  us  avoid  a  repetition  of  that  mistake.  To- 
day the  American  people,  through  the  medium  of  the  radio, 
ftand  as  spectators  before  the  horrible  fighting  waged  across 
the  waters.  As  Americans,  we  are  a.skcd  to  contribute  to  this 
hateful  spectacle  In  order  to  save  a  principle.  What  prin- 
ciple? "To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy?"  No  stir- 
ring slcgnn  has  jet  been  dcvl.sed  which  appeals  to  Americans 
fjufflcicntly  to  again  get  them  aroused  .sufliclently  so  they  will 
take  up  arms  and  go  to  war.  But  the  propagandii.ts  will  try 
by  fair  means  or  foul  to  Induce  this  Nation  to  wage  war  for 
some  high-.«cund:ng  cause.  This  Is  the  very  thing  American 
citizens  must  guard  against. 

War  propaganda  aims  to  have  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals condone  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  war  on  the  part 
of  one  belligerent.  We  Americans  must  vigorously  couiiteract 
this  propaganda.  We  want  no  part  of  war  and  its  hateful 
consequences.  We  must  fight  with  all  our  hearts  to  remain 
neutral  and  at  peace. 


The  American  Spirit — Black-out  or  Revival? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  1.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
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that  we  win    get   br».ck.   in   foreign   purchases   In   thi.<:  country,   the 
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The  Repub*.lran  Party  stands  for  the  rtr'.eas?  rather  than  the  re- 
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STiLES  Bridcbs.  of  Ncw  Hampshire,  at  a  banquet  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Wyoming  Republican  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, in  Casper.  Wyo..  Saturday  evenmg.  February  17.  1940: 

Or.ce  upon  a  time — I  have  It  from  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
Pr»-  idcnt  that  this  Is  how  every  good  story  should  begin — once  upon 
a  time  mere  were  a  people  who  had  left  the  Old  World  or  were 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  crossed  the  seas  to  build  a  new 
nation  In  a  New  World.  To  muny  today  they  must  seem  a  strange 
pe<iple.  for  thev  had  the  courage  to  brave  unlcnown  dangers  In  the 
wUUerneoR.  Thtv  had  faith  In  iht-mselvts  to  conquer  whatever  dir- 
flcultles  they  might  meet  through  their  Initiative,  their  energy, 
tl'.etr  hard  work,  and  their  thrift.  They  asked  only  the  chance  to 
work  and  to  rise  as  high  as  they  were  able  through  their  own  abili- 
ties and  labor  so  long  as  they  did  not  intertere  with  the  same 
rU:ht  and  opportunities  of  others.  They  fought  a  revolution  and 
established  a  government  of  their  own  to  assure  them  this  right 
and  opportunity.  But  from  bitter  experience  they  were  afraid  of 
too  much  government.  And  so,  instead  of  permitting  the  govern- 
ment to  limit  tht'ir  rights  and  powers,  It  was  they  who  limited  the 
powers  and  fiuictions  of  the  government.  To  as6tu"e  that  no  man  or 
group  of  n»pn  In  public  ofBce  should  become  too  powerful  they 
establl.shed  a  system  of  checks  and  tmlances  between  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  Government.  The  powers  which  they  did 
not  bestow  upon  the  Chief  Executive  or  the  Supreme  Court  they 
reserved  for  themselves  to  exercise  through  their  representatives 
In  Congress — among  these  the  power  to  write  legislation,  to  levy 
taxes,  to  control  their  ciurency.  and  to  negotiate  treaties  with  other 
nations.  They  had  faith  In  themselves  to  go  forward  under  a  free 
government  and  a  free  economy,  to  create  abundance  where  there 
had  been  scarcity,  and  to  achieve  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all. 
What  they  demanded  of  government  was  to  make  It  poesible  for 
them  to  go  forward  by  their  own  abilities 

So  successful  were  these  people  that  within  150  years  they  had 
built  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  and  had  achieved  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.  They  now  have  a  telephone  for 
every  7  persons  In  the  country,  an  automobile  for  every  4.  and  a 
radio  for  every  49  persons.  Great  Britain  ranks  second  with  a 
telephone  for  every  17  people  and  an  automobile  for  every  18. 

All  over  Europe  tonight,  cities  are  blacked  out  We  in  America 
do  not  fear  an  air  raid,  we  may  turn  on  electric  lights  at  will  without 
fear  that  it  will  attract  a  foreign  invader.  And  yet  we  cannot  sit 
back  complacently  and  thank  a  mercUul  Providence  that  we  are 
not  as  other  men.  For  the  last  7  years  have  seen  the  attempted 
blackout  of  much  that  America  and  her  people  have  symbollTied 
m  the  past.  For  7  years  they  have  t)een  encouraged  to  depend  upon 
the  Governnaent  instead  of  themselves.  Instead  of  being  encour- 
aged to  save  they  have  been  told  that  debt  Is  the  way  to  prosperity. 
Instead  of  encouraging  them  to  work  more  and  pjrodure  more, 
the  Oovermneut  has  subsidized  Idleness  and  forced  them  to  create 
le58 

Nor  have  our  civil  liberties  failed  to  fall  under  the  shadow  of  Ncw 
Deal  bureaucracy.  Free  speech  has  been  blacked  out  for  employers, 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  right  of  collective 
bargaining  for  many  workers  and  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  under 
accepted  rules  of  evidence  and  procedure  has  been  blacked  out  by 
most  of  the  New  Deal  agencies.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  cotu-ts 
has  in  many  cases  been  denied 

Instead  of  a  limited  government  of  laws  responsible  only  to  the 
people  they  have  had  an  irresponsible  Government  by  decree  from 
the  President  and  countless  officeholders  who  were  never  elected  at 
the  polls.  Everyone  lives  In  apprehension  and  uncertainty.  t>ecause 
these  political  bureaucrats  hold  th»'  power  of  life  or  death  over  our 
farms,  our  factories,  and  our  Industries.  They  may  devalue  our 
ctirrency,  make  rulings  with  the  force  of  la*-,  and  conclude  trade 
treaties  with  other  nations  whenever  It  suits  their  fancy  Our 
people  have  been  restricted,  harassed,  and  coerced  by  officials,  many 
of  whom  are  hostUe  to  entire  classes  of  our  people. 

For  7  3rear8  we  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  bitterness  and 
dissension  The  have-nots  have  been  pitted  against  those  who 
have,  class  has  been  arrayed  against  class,  one  section  of  our  country 
has  been  urged  to  go  Into  competition  with  other  sections. 

In  reply  to  the  President  when  he  sugarested  that  the  Soutn 
declare  its  economic  independence  from  the  rest  of  the  Nat.cu,  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  printed  a  significant  editorial.  Now, 
there  Is  no  State  in  the  Union  more  loyal  to  the  Democratic  Party 
than  South  Carolina.  Yet  this  stanchly  Democratic  paper  voices 
the  feeling  of  Americans  all  over  the  country,  regardless  of  party.  I 
quote: 

•Tlie  South  can  build  factories  Why  does  It  not?  The  people 
are  afraid  of  his  government.  They  are  afraid  of  him.  afrad  of  his 
laws,  in  terror  of  his  new.  his  stranpe.  his  multifarious  forms  of 
taxation,  of  the  competition  of  his  government  with  concerns  in 
which  they  mlijht  Invest.  They  see  Government  building  houses 
and  renting  them.  Why  should  they  put  their  money  Into  hrnses 
and  lots?  They  see  Government  developini;  electric  power  They 
steer  away  from  purchase  of  bonds  and  shares  In  private  corpora- 
tions selllnc  electric  cvirrent. 

"They  are  afraid  to  take  a  mortgage  on  a  farm,  for  they  are  not 
sure  how  long  Government  will  permit  It  to  bo  tilled.  For  the  jame 
rea-Kin  they  hesitate  to  buy  lands  They  cannot  lend  money  at  6 
percent,  for  Government,  as  a  lender,  underbids  them  They  be- 
h'^ld  Government  borrowing  billions  and  practically  ccmporunT 
many  of  the  tanks  to  lend  it.  They  Interpret  him  as  an  advocate 
cf   currenty   liiflation,   and   that    meaiis   debt   repudiation. 

"Before  their  eyes  Is  the  evidence  every  day  that  If  they  buy 
shares   in  any   Industry-,   they  who  have   sweated,   sacrificed,   and 


raved.  Government  may  des'rov  Its  value*;  Yes.  Mr  President; 
thovisards  of*  our  people  have  thousands  of  dollars  lying  idle  In 
banks.  There  was  never  before  a  plethora  of  the  stuff.  Our  people, 
those  who  have  money,  are  not  cn'.y  without  faith  in  government 
but  are  rapidlv  coming  to  believe  that  government  Is  their  enemy, 
and  that  they'  prefer  to  have  their  properties  In  hock  than  under 
the  club  your  Government  swings  over  them." 

There,  eloquently  but  simply  stated.  Is  the  result  of  7  years  of 
New  Deal  attempts  to  spjend  v.s.  reform  us.  and  reg'.ilate  us  into 
the  more  abundant  life;  industries  blacked-out  because  of  punitive 
taxation  for  reform  irstead  of  revenue;  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment blacked-out  because  of  the  competition  of  Government  spend- 
ing and  lending;:  the  values  of  property,  savings,  and  Investment  all 
under  the  threat  of  a  black-out  If  Government  spending  leads  to 
bankruptcy  and  inflation,  or  even  if  the  President  decides  to  use  his 
powers  to  devalue  our  currency  further  and  to  print  more  money, 
thus  bringing  about  Inflation  by  Eixccutlve  decree 

All  this  in  Itself  would  be  enough  to  stifle  the  energies  of  cur 
perple.  to  prevent  a  revival  of  our  economy  But  add  to  it  the 
feeling  of  entire  groups  of  cur  people  that  these  who  held  office  are 
hostile  to  them,  that  the  administration  In  power  is  their  enemy, 
and  ycu  have  blacked  out  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  a  democ- 
racy— the  trust  of  the  people  In  their  government.  For  no  people 
are  free  to  go  forward  without  confidence  in  those  who  hold  public 
office  That  Is  one  of  the  purposes  of  representative  government, 
whereby  the  people  choose  their  officials  at  the  polls. 

There  has  been  a  black-cut  of  savings  and  profits  that  mleht  have 
gone  Into  expanding  business  and  absorbing  the  unemployed,  caused 
by  the  New  Deal  taxes  levied  to  finance  Its  extravagance.  New 
Dealers  would  have  you  think  that  this  has  gone  to  relieve  human 
suffering.  But  in  January  1933  the  Federal  Government  had 
563.000  employees  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  that  June  it  col- 
lected a  little  over  $2.000. 000. 000  in  revenue  In  1940  there  are 
Q^S  000  Federal  Government  employees.  The  Government  is  now 
collecting  well  over  five  bllllcn.s  a  year  In  revenue  Approximately 
$800  000.000  goes  to  support  the  alphabetical  boards,  bureaus,  agen- 
cies, and  commi.sslcns  which  the  New  Deal  has  created  They  al.=o 
account  for  some  100.000  of  the  370.000  additional  Federal  em- 
ployees But  the  regular  departments  of  the  Government  have  also 
purged  themselves— including  the  White  Hciise  In  1933.  when 
President  Roosevelt  took  office.  White  Hotise  costs  were  $369  0<30. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  President  requested  over  three  and  a 
half  million — an  increase  of  nearly  1.000  pjercent.  The  Pre^;d?nt. 
In  making  out  his  Budget,  cut  the  estimates  for  farm  and  relief 
appropriations  But  he  asked  for  an  Incrcaf*  of  over  $600  000  in 
his  own  department  over  this  year.  This  may  net  seem  like  much, 
but  the  Incren.ses  In  White  HotL«e  expenses  each  year  since  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  in  office  over  the  cost  In  1933  add  up  to  nearly 
five  mKllcn.  Such  an  amount  Is.  of  course,  lost  in  the  shuffic  of  ihT 
billions  that  the  New  Deal  has  spent.  But  five  million  wculd  keep 
5.000  families  on  relief  at  $1,000  a  year  Moreover,  despite  the  cuts 
he  made  In  the  1941  Budget.  President  Roosevelt  a.«ked  for  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  new  Jobs  In  Washington. 

When  the  Republican  Party  goes  Into  office.  It  will  begin  to 
economize  by  starting  cutting  at  th»  top.  A  Republican  admlnLs- 
tration  will  tilack-otit  some  of  the  soft  jobs  held  by  political  burenu- 
crats  at  your  expen.se,  with  money  paid  In  hidden  taxes  by  the 
man  who  is  unemployed,  worker  and  the  farmer,  as  well  as  from 
the  so-called  economic  royalists. 

There  has  been  a  black-out  of  the  rlcrht  of  the  businessman  to 
run  his  business  as  he  sees  fit,  provided  that  he  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others,  a  black-out  of  the  right  cf  the  farmer 
to  run  his  farm  as  he  tlimks  best. 

The  New  Deal  has  attempted  to  black-out  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary and  obvious  rules  of  eronomlrs  It  h'^s  tried  to  sp^nd  Its 
way  to  recovery;  to  achieve  the  more  abundant  life  by  prcdurlng 
less;  to  raise  the  national  Income  by  redistributing  It  Instead  of 
adding  to  it:  to  regulate  the  economic  lives  of  130.000.000  people 
from  Washlntrtcn.  As  a  result.  It  has  nearly  succeeded  In  blacking 
out  our  system  of  free  economy. 

Such  are  the  powers  of  the  btu^aucracy  to  dictate  at  home. 
However,  its  sway  extends  no  less  over  our  foreign  trade.  In  1934. 
the  rerlprocal  trade  treaty  program  was  approved  as  a  part  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  It  was  lnaugurate<l.  tho 
law  reads,  "for  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for  the 
products  of  the  United  States.  •  *  •  of  assisting  in  •  •  • 
restoring  the  .American  stard.'xrd  of  living,  in  overcoming  domestic 
unemployment  and  the  present  economic  depression.  In  lncr<'a.-;lng 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  public  •  •  •"  After  6 
years,  the  reciprocal -trade  program  is  subject  to  renewal  once 
more:  and  an  honest  evaluation  of  its  results  m.ust  conclude  thut, 
far  from  accomplL^hlrg  all  that  was  promised  for  It.  the  treatici 
have  cut  down  our  markets,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  thus  reduc- 
ing our  purchasing  power  and  prolonging  unemployment  and 
depression. 

The  e  noble  purposes  cf  the  program  were  to  be  achieved  "by 
regulating  the  admls.'^lcn  cf  foreign  gccds  into  the  United  States 
In  accordance  with  the  characteristics  and  heeds  of  various  branches 
of  American  production."  So  far  so  good.  But  here  Is  the  catch: 
"so  that  foreign  markets  will  be  made  available  •  •  •  by  af- 
fording corresponding  market  opportunities  for  foreign  products  In 
the  United  States."  Here  Is  the  theory  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
export  unless  we  are  willing  to  import  an  equal  amount.  It  pro- 
poses, therefore,  to  open  the  American  markets  deliberately  tj 
foreign  nations,  on  the  theory  that  we  will  thereby  enable  oth  r 
countries  to  buy  more  from  us  and  thus  promote  world  trade  It 
Is  all   very  beautiful  and   Idealistic   In  theory.    But   It  presumes 
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that  we  win  get  back,  in  foreign  purchases  In  this  countrv,  the 
money  that  we  ."^pfnd  en  their  comm  ditles  It  completelv  Ignores 
the  fact  that  the  Un:ted  States  has  the  highest  standards  of  living 
in  the  world,  her  prices  are  higher,  and  that  foreign  nations,  having 
taken  cur  money,  will  buy  elsewhere  if  they  can  get  the  same 
thing  more  cheaply.  The  United  S:ates  is  unexcelled  In  industrial 
dcvelcpment.  Therefore  other  nations  are  willing  to  pav  a  higher 
price  ior  industrial  products  m  many  cases  the  best  in  the  warid. 
They  can  bi:y  agricultural  products  els*  where.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
many  ccuntries  have  little  but  farm  picducts  to  expert.  There- 
fore, if  we  nre  to  adopt  a  policy  of  Impjrting  as  much  from  those 
countries  as  we  export,  the  increase  is  bound  to  come  in  agricul- 
tural Imports  At  the  same  time,  by  restricting  prcductlon  at 
home,  as  we  hare  drne  under  the  various  Ncw  Deal  agricultural 
programs,  we  cut  cff  cur  oppcrtunities  for  the  exportation  cf  agri- 
cultural products  and  encourage  foreign  prediction.  After  oth?r 
rations  have  seized  these  formerly  American  markets,  It  Is  difficult 
Indefd  to  recapture  them. 

These  facts  nre  revealed  by  a  comparison  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
port and  Import  figures  in  1938  and  1939.  In  1938.  our  agricul- 
tural exports  were  over  eight  hundred  and  twenty-sin-cn  and  one- 
half  million  dollars,  end  were  over  27  percent  of  our  total  exports. 
In  1939.  they  fell  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  one-half  milllcn. 
and  constituted  cnly  21  prrcent  of  our  total  exports.  This  was  a 
drop  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  million  in  a  year,  or  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  21  percent  in  agricultural  expf^rts  At  the  same 
t:mr>.  agricultural  imports  Increased  from  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  and  one-half  million  in  1938  to  be  nearly  one  billion,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  million  in  1939.  an  increase  rf  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  million  and  a  quarter,  or  niore  than  16  percent.  Al- 
though agricultural  products  constituted  less  than  one-quarter  of 
cur  exports,  they  were  nearly  half  of  cur  imports  Thus,  the 
farmer  has  received  the  wor-t  of  these  so-called  reciprocal-trade 
bargains,  particularly  in  the  West. 

Ycu  in  Wyoming  raise  cattle.  In  the  treaty  with  Canada  the  duty 
on  cattle  wa*  reduced  In  1939.  7iS4  000  head  of  cattle  were  im- 
ported Into  this  country — an  Increase  of  330.000.  or  nearly  78  pier- 
cent,  over  1938.  In  1939  the  amount  of  hides  and  skins  imported 
jumped  to  almost  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  one-half  mil- 
lion pounds — an  Increase  cf  well  over  200.000  prunds.  or  nearly  172 
percent,  over  the  year  before.  In  1939  we  Imported  nearly  151.- 
000  000  pounds  of  meat  products — an  increase  over  1938  of  mere 
than  two  and  one-half  million  pounds 

You  in  Wyoming  raise  sheep.  Tl.e  duty  on  wool  was  reduced  In 
the  treaty  with  England,  although  two-thirds  of  our  Imports  of 
wool  come  In  c^uty-free  Last  year  we  brou;:ht  Into  the  country 
nearly  246  000  0(X)  pounds  of  wool,  an  increase  of  more  than  138 
percent  ever  1938 

An  example  of  the  one-sided  philanthr-^py  with  which  these  trade 
agreements  are  negotiated  is  furnished  by  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  which  liecame  effective  Jai.Uiiry  9.  1939.  We  reduced  444 
rates.  The  United  Kingdr-m  reduced  156  We  made  a  reduct;on  cf 
50  percent — the  limit  allowed  by  law — on  121  rates  They  reduced  9. 
We  made  a  redvictlon  of  between  40  and  49  percent  on  68  rates. 
They  reduced  6  We  made  a  reduction  rf  between  30  and  39  per- 
cent on  92  rates  Thoy  reduced  15  And  so  on  down  the  line. 
The  result?  In  the  first  5  m-nths  alone  after  the  agreement  went 
Into  effect  our  imports  from  Britain  had  increased  $17.000  000.  while 
our  exports  to  Britain  had  dropped  by  thirty-two  million.  Since 
then.  Increased  armaments  and  the  outbreak  of  war  have  entered 
Into  the  picture 

Call  such  a  policy  a  Gr.cd  Samaritan  program  if  you  will,  or  call 
It  a  sucker  program,  whichever  you  like,  ijut  do  not  call  it  reci- 
procity. 

Suf'h  a  policy  cannot  be  trusted  to  protect  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living.  It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  attempts  to  ra  se 
wages.  The  Democratic  New  York  Times,  despite  its  support  of  the 
trade  treaties,  actually  reccgulzed  the  truth  of  this  when  It  declared 
editorially: 

"A  law  that  attempts  to  fix  minimum  wages  even  In  the  healthy 
Industries,  to  cover  even  relatively  skilled  and  organized  workcis 
by  fiat  (law)  on  a  broad  scale,  logically  requires  a  regulation  of 
imf>crts  as  the  next  step  to  keep  It  from  breaking  down." 

The  same  applies  equally  to  agricultural  prices.  If  we  are  to 
protect  the  standard  cf  living  of  Amirican  farmers  and  worke'-s. 
we  mu*t  protect  the  way  in  which  they  earn  their  daily  bread  from 
the  competition  cf  cheap  foreign  products  sold  in  this  country 
below  the  cost  cf  American  production.  If  the  farmer  is  to  be 
given  an  opportui;ity  to  compete  with  those  of  foreign  lands,  re- 
strictions which  prevent  his  producing  and  exporting  for  foreign 
consumption  must  be  removed. 

If  the  reciprocal -trade  program  is  to  be  continued,  our  first 
consideration  is  the  protection  of  the  American  farmer  and  worker. 
and  not  a  policy  of  eccnomic  Internationalism  aimed  at  world  free 
trade  We  cannot  a.-^sure  the  American  people  this  protection  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  make  conse.ssions  to  all  the  world  in  each 
treaty  while  receiving  concessions  from  only  one.  which  is  what 
we  are  now  doing  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause.  Adequate 
hearings  before  the  negotiation  cf  treaties  and  the  right  of  appeal 
at  all  times  must  be  as-ured  by  law.  Hearings  are  now  entirely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President  and  the  Stat^  Department,  and 
the  right  of  the  citizen  to  appeal  if  he  has  been  injured  was  abol- 
ished altogether.  And,  finally,  the  people  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  approve  these  treaties  through  their  representatives  in 
Contrfess,  who  are  charged  with  the  retpousibility  of  negotiating 
treaties  by  the  Constltutica. 


The  Repub*.lcan  Party  Ftands  for  the  releas?  rather  than  the  re- 
striction of  the  initiative,  the  eneree-<=  ar.d  tie  abilities  of  The 
American  people  Through  their  toil  and  their  talents,  the 
American  people  have  built  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  Through 
them  they  will  not  fall  to  achieve  even  higher  attainments  m  the 
future 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  the  r«»esTab!ishmert  of  repre- 
sentative government;  govtrnraent  by  cooperation  rather  than  by 
coercion  and  repression.  We  will  rrsT.ct  not  the  rights  of  the 
people  but  the  powers  cf  political  biueaucrats  over  the  rights  cf 
cur  clti:rens.  Freedom  cf  speech  and  press  will  not  be  denied  to 
any  individual  Those  who  exercise  these  inalienable  rights  will 
not  be  reviled,  smeared,  and  accused  of  base  motives  by  those  who 
hold  public  office  merely  because  they  dare  to  crit.ciz?  the  adn.in- 
istration.  We  stand  for  a  government  resp-msible  only  to  the 
people  rather  than  by  arbitrary  regulation  cf  im>pGi.s.ble  bureau- 
crats who  never  stood  for  election,  and  we  propose  to  reorganize 
j  Government  agencies  to  establish  rules  of  evidence  and  procedure 
I  ccmp.-^rable  to  tho«e  of  the  courts,  in  order  tha*  the  citizens  may 
be  assured  of  Justice  and  a  fair  trial.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  re- 
turn those  powers  which  have  been  surrendered  cr  delegated  away, 
such  as  the  control  over  our  currency,  to  the  people  thrcugh  their 
repres?ntatives  in  Congress. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  itself  to  the  revival  of  cur  ?\-s*em 
of  free  economy  through  the  removal  of  every  obstacle  to  recc\ery. 
When  Harry  Hopkins  became  Secretary  of  Commerce  he  had  a  series 
cf  cards  printed  and  distributed  with  words.  "Dots  it  help  recovery?" 
But  somehow  this  slogan  aroused  the  anger  of  sensitive  new  dealers, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  perscn:il  Insult  and  who  saw  to  It  that  the 
cards  were  cradnaly  removed.  No  cne  ha^  heaid  anything:  abo\it 
them  for  some  time.  But  we  Republicans  will  not  need  to  have  such 
cards  before  cur  eyes  to  serve  as  a  reminder.  We  propose  to  gage 
all  legislation,  both  present  and  future,  by  this  test  cf  lecovery  By 
doing  away  with  Federal  extravagance  we  will  reduce  the  buiden  of 
taxation  which  is  crushing  the  backs  of  all  cur  people  We  will  use 
the  Wagner  Act,  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Com.m'sslon  lor  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended and  not  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  all  hours  and  wages, 
of  coercing  employer  and  employee  alike  into  our  own  p>et  social  and 
economic  patterns,  and  controlling  all  investment.  We  will  encour- 
age an  economy  of  plenty  for  industry  and  agriculture  alike  for  the 
present  economy  of  enforced  scarcity,  knowing  that  there  is  no  other 
way  to  achieve  a  mere  abundant  life 

In  short,  the  Republican  Party  will  assure  the  people  of  an  admin- 
istration whose  purpose  is  to  serve  them  rather  than  to  regulate 
their  lives  an  admnistration  to  which  they  can  lock  with  confidence 
I  as  their  friend.  There  will  be  no  blitzkriegs  acainst  any  group  of 
our  people  or  their  form  of  government,  no  black-outs  of  the  way  ^n 
which  they  earn  their  dally  bread. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  difference  of  fundamental  philos- 
ophy between  the  two  major  political  parties  in  the  United  States. 
Never  before  have  they  differed  on  the  underlvinc  principles  of  a 
free  government  and  a  free  economy.  Never  before  has  one  political 
party  been  able  to  cl3:m  that  It  was  the  champion  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  And  yet  that  Is  the  Issue  today.  That  will  be  the  issue 
when  th?  American  people  go  to  the  polls  this  fall. 

Let  us  humbl^i  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  great  cause,  and  united 
'    In  the  spirit  of  a  crusade,  achieve  the  victory  not  merely  of  a  political 
party  but  of  the  American  people  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
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or 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  1,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMi^IERCE  OF  FALL  RIVER 

MASS. 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  a  letter  written 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fall  River,  Mass..  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  protesting 
against  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportation  bill. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Chamber  of  Commerc:e. 
Fall  River,  Mass..  February  21.  1940. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr., 

Wa.'ihin^on.  D.  C. 
Deah  Congressman:  Believing  that  Senate  bill  2009.  known  as  the 
Wheeler-Lea  omnibus  transportation  bill,  if  pass,ed  In  Its  present 
form,  will  probably  result  in  materially  higher  transportation  costs 
via  the  water  routes,  the  curtailment  or  possible  abandonment 
cf  these  water  routes,  which  are  available  to  us  and  to  which  we  ara 
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entiMed  as  a  port  city;   and  would  further  probably  result   In  In- 
^crcastd  consumer  costs  on  such  necessary  commodities  as  coal,  fuel 
oil.  gasoline,  other  petroleum  product*,  lumber,  and  general  cargo, 
the  directors  of  the  Fall  River  Chambt-r  of  Commerce  desire  to  be 
recorded  In  the  CoNcaESSiONAi.  Record  as  opposed  to  thU  measure. 
We  urge  the  use  of  ycur  Influence  with  the  conference  committee. 
now  considering  this  b;U,   to  postpone  any  action  for  at  least  30 
dajTs.  to  permit  producers,  shippers,  the  interested  public,  and  Con- 
gress Itself  to  study  the  bill  a  far-reaching  effects. 
Yours  truly. 
'^  Fkank  W.  Dtn*HAM,  Manager. 


The  Victory  March  of  '40 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR  .  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hen.  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  Repub- 
lican rally  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  Tuesday,  February  20,  1940: 

No  one  can  come  to  a  Republican  meetlns;  In  Illinois  without  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  part  your  great  State  had  In  the  founding 
and  development  of  our  real  American  party.  You  not  only  gave  us 
o\ir  immortal  leader,  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  through  the  years  you 
hnve  rnllied  loyal  and  aggressive  support  for  the  steadfast  Amer- 
lcanL«;ni  of  Republican  policies. 

Tonight  we  assemble  to  inaugurate  a  new  campaign — a  campaign 
txilly  lis  important  to  our  country  as  the  one  led  by  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  saved  the  Union  and  dedicated  the  country  to  free  labor 
and  free  cpportunlty.  In  1940  the  Republicans  will  save  the  coun- 
try from  financial  bankruptcy,  chaos,  and  despair. 

NEW    DEAL   FAILURES 

We  find  today  9.000,000  unemployed  men  and  women — 4,000.000 
of  our  young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24.  who  never  have 
had  a  regular  Job;  the  national  debt  fast  approaching  the  limit  cf 
»45.(XK).o6o.OOO  set  by  law:  taxes  higher  than  they  have  been  since 
the  World  W«ir.  and.  worst  of  all.  no  one  ha.s  any  confidence  our 
situation  will  improve  so  long  as  present  national  policies  prevail. 

Thes^e  are  the  •acccmpllshments"  of  7  years  of  New  Deal  spend- 
ing and  reckless  experimenting.  No  party  with  such  a  record  can 
go  before  the  American  people  and  e'-pe.t  to  ?et  a  mandate  to  con- 
tinue. The  American  people  are  aroused  for  the  safety  of  their 
form  of  governnieut.     They  will  not  be  fooled  again. 

Tliese  are  the  reasons  we  can  confidently  expect  this  year  the 
election  of  a  Republican  President  and  a  Republican  Hou.se  In  Wa.sh- 
Ington.  and  I  am  sure  Illinois  will  contribute  magnificently  toward 
these  historic  achievements, 

CBC£S  REPfBLICAN   HOUSK 

May  I  plead  especially  tonight  for  the  election  of  a  Republican 
Ccr'::res.«?.  While  I  do  not  mmimlzr  the  importance  of  a  Republican 
In  the  Whlto  ILusc.  I  say  It  is  fully  as  important  that  wo  have  a 
Republican  House  of  Representatives.  Elect  a  Republican  House 
and  this  Nation  will  at  once  surge  forward  with  new  confidence 
and  security 

In  1936  you  elected  six  Republican  Representatives:  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Leo  Ai-i-en,  who  is  tcastmastcr  of  this  fine  party 
and  a  member  of  the  powerful  Rules  Committee  of  the  House: 
Everett  Dirksen.  an  agsre.s.sive.  eloquent,  and  brilliant  member 
of  the  .^pp^oprlatlcns  Committee:  Les  Afjinds.  who  ranks  high  on 
the  Important  Military  Affairs  Committee:  Ralph  Chltich.  who  Is 
second  on  the  powerful  Naval  AfTalrs  Committee:  Chauncey  Reed. 
who  is  an  influential  member  nf  the  Judiciary  Committee:  and 
Noah  M.4Son,  who  lately  has  performed  a  great  patriotic  service  us 
a  member  of  the  Dies  conunlttee  investigating  tm-Axnerican 
activities. 

In  the  1938  elections  you  increased  your  Republican  delegation 
to  10.  adding  3  men  and  1  woman.  All  have  won  high  rank  and 
prestige  in  these  2  busy  years.  Jessie  Sumner  has  had  a  great 
work  to  do  on  the  Banklne  and  Currency  Committee,  which  han- 
dles m.'xny  pressing  monetary-  lisucs:  Anton  Johnson  is  a  hard- 
working and  very  effective  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agrictilture:  Robert  B  CHiPERririj)  Is  on  the  highly  Important 
PorelkCn  Affairs  Committee:  aiui  Wili  iam  H  Whe.\t  has  made  a 
fine  Impression  upon  his  colleagues  through  his  excellent  Judgment 
and   keen   mlud  and   is  headed  for  an  important   and  responsible 


This  delegation  is  splendidly  situated  and  is  well  equipped  to 
represent  the  interests  of  Illinois  in  the  new  order  of  common- 
sense  government  which  will  be  In  evidence  after  January  1941. 

I  urge  you  to  keep  all  of  these  districts  Republican,  and  I  am 
sure  Illinois  will  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  additional 
50  seats  which  we   need   to  insure   a  Rcpubiitaji  House 

recalls    193  8    CAINS 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  In  the  1938  congressional  election* 
the  Republican  Party  once  more  became  the  majority  party  in  the 
38  States  outside  of  the  deep  South. 

In  that  great  landslide  we  elected  Republican  Governors  In  18 
out  of  27  contests. 

In  total  popular  vote  for  Congress,  we  beat  the  opposition  by 
almost  500.000,  after  wiping  out  a  Democratic  majority  of  5,000.000 
m  1936 

Wf  turned  out  bungling  and  extravagant  New  Deal  admlnLstra- 
tlons  In  such  Important  States  as  Massachusetts.  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Mlclilgan.  Wisconsin.  Iowa.  Kan- 
sas. Minnesota.  Colorado.  Idaho.  South  Dakota,  and  Oregon. 

The  mere  roll  call  of  these  States  recaptured  In  1938  gives  you 
the  measure  of  the  tidal  wave  of  Republicanism  which  today  is 
sweeping  over  this  country. 

In  the  1938  congressional  vote  we  carried  1.123  counties  In  this 
vast  two-party  area,  as  against  only  885  counties  carried  by  the 
Democrats 

Thus.  Republican  workers  already  are  In  actual  majority  control 
of  3  out  of  every  5  counties  In  the  38  States  outside  of  the  deep 
South  And  you  people  here  In  Illinois  know  how  even  this  sweep- 
In^  tide  of  Republicanism  was  augmented  in  your  own  local  and 
Judicial  elections  during  1939. 

But  there  Is  an  obscure  fact  of  even  greater  significance  In  the 
1938  election  returns — the  fact  that  43  Republican  seats  In  the 
House  were  lost  by  a  margin  of  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  vote, 
and  that  22  other  congressional  districts  were  lost  by  a  margin  of 
5  percent  or  less 

This  means  that  If  we  had  put  in  only  a  little  more  effort  to 
Increase  the  total  Republican  vote  by  5  percent,  we  would  have 
gained  65  more  congressional  seats  2  years  ago. 

Does  anybody  in  touch  with  the  thought  of  America  today  ques- 
tion that  we  will  carry  all  these  districts  next  November? 

Since  the  1938  elections  we  have  had  two  more  New  Deal  Budeets, 
and  two  more  stupendous  deficits.  We  have  had  more  administra- 
tive bungling,  more  official  temporizing  with  destructive  commu- 
nism, and  with  other  groups  who  oppose  the  whole  American 
scheme  of  life  and  government. 

ENDED   RL-BBER-STAMP   CONGRESS 

America  took  new  hope,  and  business  registered  a  strong  upward 
surge  of  confidence  when  the  full  sweep  of  the  Republican  land- 
slide was  realized  in  November  1938. 

That  election  ended  the  New  Deal's  Irresponsible  scheme  of  rub- 
ber-stamp legislation,  A  vigorous  and  united  opposition  In  Con- 
gress since  has  demanded  that  every  piece  of  legislation  be  examined 
carefully.  Since  January  3.  1939,  there  has  been  no  more  "must" 
legislation  from  the  White  House. 

And  a  new  spirit  cf  prudence  was  manifest  almost  Immediately 
in  the  enactment  cf  spending  bills.  We  were  not  strong  enough 
to  eliminate  all  waste,  extravagance,  and  reckless  experiment:  but 
we  were  strong  enough  to  head  off  many  new  follies  And  nft^r  the 
1940  returns  are  in.  we  will  be  strong  enough  to  command  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  honest  public  service  for  every  dollar  cf  Federal 
expenditure. 

We  will  be  able  to  root  out  wa.'^te.  favoritism,  and  disgraceful 
political  racketeering  In  Federal  spending. 

We  will  be  in  a  position  to  stop  squandering  on  vast  socialistic 
exporimental  schemes.  As  Lincoln  said,  "this  Nation  could  not 
endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free."  so  do  I  say  tr  night, 
that  this  Nation  cannot  endure  permanently  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment running  half  the  business  in  competition  with  the  other 
half. 

These  collectlvist  experiments  have  cost  OTir  people  dearly  during 
the  last  7  years,  and  to  pay  for  them  the  New  Deal  has  mortgaged 
our  whole  national  wealth  and  production  for  generations  to  come. 

But  the  American  people  now  are  all  through  with  failure  and 
futility.     They  are  determined  to  get  back  to  work. 

A  constructtve  program 

However  proud  Republicans  may  feel  over  these  strong  and 
Immediate  checks  upon  the  more  reckless  phases  of  new  dealism 

I    during  the  1939  ses=icn,  there  are  still  other  accomplishments  on 

I    the  positive  and  constructive  side  of  our  party's  ledger. 

I  Early  in  the  1939  session  of  Congress  we  set  forth  a  12-point 
program  for  solid  American  progress,  and  many  of  those  12  points 
already  have  been  achieved 

We  forced  repeal  of  the  destructive  taxes  on  undistributed  profits, 
and  to  that  extent  freed  private  enterprise  from  at  least  one  set 

;    cf  demoralizing  shackles. 

I  We  appointed  a  special  ccmmlttee  of  House  Republicans  to  weigh 
our  real  needs  In  national  defense:  and  that  committee's  report 
of  last  February  Is  now  the  accepted  standard  of  American  popular 
Judgment  as  regards  defense  needs.  The  report  Insisted  that  na- 
tional-defense programs  must  be  consistent  with  oiii  traditional 
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policy  of  nonlnvolvomcnt  In  tlie  endless  wars  and  bitter  Intrigues 
cf  Europe, 

The  first  plank  in  our  platform  In  Washington  today  Is  "Keep 
the  United  States  cut  of  war."  We  deny  that  oiu-  first  line  of  de- 
fense Is  on  the  Rhine,  or  anywhere  else  In  Europe.  I  repeat,  on  the 
contrary,  that  our  first  line  of  defense  is  at  the  farm  gate  and  the 
factory  door. 

Our  domestic  problems  must  be  solved:  every  energy  of  govern- 
ment must  be  directed  to  domestic  economic  recovery  so  our 
9000.000  unemployed  can  get  real  Jobs  in  private  industry  at 
honest  American  wages.  Unemployment  in  the  cities  and  distress 
en  the  farms  are  the  real  dangers  before  us.  Let  us  face  them 
like  red-blooded  Americans. 

POLITICAL     R.\CKETEE11ING     IN     RELIEF 

In  cooperation  with  a  group  of  sincere  and  patriotic  Demorrnts. 
we  were  able  to  expose  to  the  full  view  of  the  American  j>eople 
the  shameful  corruption  and  disgraceful  political  rackfteenng  in 
the  administration  of  Federal  relief.  We  insist  that  the  relief  dol- 
lar must  go  to  the  needy,  not  half  of  it  to  political  "pav  rollers'  and 
the  precinct  henchmen  of  greedy  bosses  and  machines' in  the  larger 
cities. 

A  decent  standard  of  public  assistance,  faithfully  administered 
and  honestly  supervised  for  the  general  welfare  rather  than  for 
narrow  partisan  advantage,  would  not  carry  vnth  it  the  daily  threat 
cf  national  insolvency  and  bankruptcy. 

SVrPCRTED    HATCH    BILL 

Republicans  in  the  House  gave  decisive  support  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Hatch  bill  last  session.  This  law  makes  it  illegal  for  Federal 
offloeho:dcrs  to  take  active  part  in  any  political  campaign.  It 
marks  a  long  step  away  from  the  corrupt  sjxjIIs  sy.stem  which  has 
fo  widely  degraded  public  administration  in  America  since  1933. 

Vv'e  already  have  seen  the  Hatch  Act  made  the  object  of  New  Deal 
sneers  and  Jeers  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner.  In  Washington  several 
weeks  ago  But  I  assure  you  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  this 
great  moral  force  for  clean,  decent,  and  businesslike  Federal  ad- 
ministration. 

PrilP  PRIMING  A  FAILX.TIE 

We  Joined  forces  with  the  ccnctructlve  Democrats  to  defeat  the 
gigantic  $3  800.000.000  spend-lend  program,  which  was  only  another 
gamble  In  Allce-m-Wcnderland  pump  priming. 

In  the  so-called  Government  reorganization  bill  we  fought  for, 
and  we  won.  adherence  to  the  time-t«sted  constitutional  principle 
of  checks  and  balances  in  government.  We  eliminated  many  pro- 
posals for  dang(  rous  powers  of  dictatorship  and  one-man  rule  over 
the  qua.si -Judicial  agencies. 

AN  INSTANCE  OF  ROOSE\ELT  "ECONOMY" 

Incidentally.  I  may  point  out  that  this  New  Deal  reorganization 
Bchome.  which  was  cfferrd  to  the  country  in  the  name  of  efficiency 
and  economy,  has  not  produced  any  eccromy. 

Since  the  first  reorganization  order  was  issued  by  the  President 
last  April,  the  Federal  pay  roll  has  increased  by  more  than  $100,000,- 
COO  per  year. 

RESISTED  COMMUNISM 

With  our  augmented  forces,  we  have  lx;en  able  to  turn  back  the 
persistent  New  Deal  campaign  of  propaganda  against  the  Dus  com- 
mittee. Twice  we  have  rallied  decisive  Rtpublican  votes  to  continue 
this  truly  patriotic  Invesligaticn  of  destructive  un-American 
activities. 

As  a  result  of  dlsclorurcs  before  the  Dies  committee.  Congress 
already  has  strengthened  our  legal  curbs  a^.'iinst  hateful  alien  com- 
munism and  f;wcism.  It  has  tightened  up  the  compulsory  deporta- 
tion laws,  and  removed  much  discretionary  authority  in  this  field 
from  the  confused  and  coddling  administration  of  the  Labor 
Department. 

When  the  1940  elections  are  over  Communist  agitators  and  their 
ftllcw  travelers  will  no  longer  be  pampered  pets  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

There  is  room  In  this  land  for  only  one  "ism,"  and  that  Is  true- 
blue  Americanism. 

A    CONSTRUCTTVE    FARM    PROGRAM 

We  have  recently  appointed  a  special  committee  of  House  Re- 
publicans to  survey  the  failure  of  the  New  Deal  farm  programs, 
and  to  map  a  long-range  course  of  agricultural  reconstruction. 

In  this  work  our  first  principle  is  that  farm  programs  can  never 
succeed  save  when  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  deep  traditions 
of  American  Independence  and  freedom. 

Our  second  principle  is  that  solid  buslne<^s  recovery  never  can  be 
achieved  so  long  as  American  agriculture  lingers  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  We  must  give  the  farmer  a  larger  part  of  the  national 
Income. 

Our  committee  of  Inquiry  Is  comp>osc'd  of  members  from  every 
principal  farm  section,  and  Illinois  is  well  represented  on  that 
committee. 

Open  hearings  have  been  held  in  the  various  States  By  this 
method  we  have  asked  the  farmers  themselves  to  participate  directly 
In  the  vital  work  of  program  making;  and  in  this  effort  we  have 
received  a  most  encouraging  response  and  a  wholehearted  cooper- 
ation. 


We  believe  that  the  American  farmers  In  the  field  know  better 
the  problems  of  agrlcultm-e  than  the  starry-eyed  collectivlsts  of  the 
Wlilte  House  inner  circle. 

ACRICtTTTTRAL    rMP02TS 

The  American  farmer  has  been  the  first  victim  cf  the  New  Deal's 
misguided  Internaiicnallsm.  Meats,  grains,  dairy  products,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  fats  are  all  under  great  pressure  from  abroad — with 
every  American  farmer  compelled  to  offer  his  product.*  in  his  own 
home  market  in  direct  competition  with  the  low  living  standards 
of  Ehjrope  and  Latin  America,  or  with  the  rice-and-water  peasants 
of  the  Orient 

Dunne  the  fir.cf  10  month*  of  1939— the  latest  firures  available — 
the  United  States  imported  664.339  hend  of  live  cattle  Isn't  that  a 
fine  record  for  the  greatest  me:tt-producing  country  In  the  world? 

During  the  sam^  10  months  we  Imported  136.552.000  pounds  of 
dressed  and  cann.^d  meats. 

'rhi>  fieure  Includes  78.000  000  pounds  of  canned  beef,  which,  vou 
Will  recall.  President  Roosevelt  himself  insisted  was  "infinitely  bet- 
ter" than  the  home  product. 

He  regarded  it  as  so  far  superior  that  he  Insisted  the  Narv  pur- 
chase the  foreign  beef  for  all  the  United  States  Fleet,  and  ordered 
the  Na\-y  to  reject  all  offers  of  United  States  beef  m  competition 
with  the  "superior"  foreign  importation.  You  can  guess  how  such 
policies  in  the  White  House  help  American  agriculture. 

But  that  is  not  all,  Dur.ng  those  same  10  months  of  1939  we 
imported  from  other  lands  no  le.ss  than  9,310.000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  17.000.000  poUiids  of  wheat  flour. 

We  also  imported  2.612  000  bushels  of  oaus.  48.000  000  pounds  of 
potatoes.  47.000  000  pounds  of  canned  tomatoes,  and  197.000,000 
pounds  of  unmanufactured  wool. 

Why.  with  huge  surpluses  and  inadequate  prices  at  home,  should 
such  mountains  of  competitive  farm  products  be  imported  from 
abroad?  *^ 

It  would  require  a  whole  hour  here  merely  to  read  the  complete 
li.st  of  competitive  farm  imports  last  year.  But  these  few  Items 
will  indicate  to  what  extent  our  rich  American  market  has  been 
given  over  to  Imported  agricultural  products. 

Our  farmers  deserve  better  treatment  from  their  Government  at 
Washington,  and  I  have  seen  many  evidences  during  the  last  year 
that  they  are  prepared  to  demand  it  at  the  polls  next  November. 
No  real  recnver\-  can  come  to  American  agriculture  until  this  crush- 
ing flood  of  cheap  foreign  Imports  is  checked 

And  here  is  another  a.'nazing  story  of  interest  to  our  farrwrs: 

During  the  l.»st  2  fiscal  years  the  Federal  Crovernment  spxent 
♦30,000.000  for  a  li.st  of  some  20  different  surplus  farm  products  for 
free  distribution,  but  during  these  same  2  vears  this  country  has 
imported  these  same  20  products  to  the  value  of  §92,298,000, 

How  long  do  you  guess  it  will  take  at  this  rate  to  clean  up  our 
dome.nic  surpluses?  Every  time  we  distribute  a  dollar's  worth  of 
these  surplus  commodities  from  the  home  market  we  Import  more 
than  $3  worth  of  the  same  items  from  seme  foreign  land. 

That  is  a  typical  example  of  the  contradictory  ix)licies  of  the 
New  Deal. 

A    CHALLENGE   TO    PATRIOTISM 

Business  recovery  has  been  retarded  all  along  the  line  by  the 
failures  and  blunders  of  new  dealism. 

The  pecple  of  the  United  States  want  to  get  back  to  work  Tbey 
want  honest  bookkeeping,  honest  budgets,  and  honest  Americanism 
cnce  more. 

They  are  convinced  that  this  country  can  be  put  on  the  high  road 
to  real  prosperity  only  by  the  constructive  policies  of  the  Republican 
Party, 

Representative  government  cannot  function  properly  so  long  as 
all  decisions  rest  with  the  Chief  Executive 

Nor  can  this  mighty  land,  with  Its  widely  varied  Interests,  be 
operated  successfully  by  an  army  of  bureaucrats  manning  a  battery 
of  mimeographs  in  Washington. 

We  must  turn  away  from  the  ruinous  philosophy  of  scarcity  and 
recall  to  the  national  service  the  sound  Republican  doctrine  of 
plenty.  Only  in  this  way  may  we  assert  anew  our  abiding  faith  in 
the  fundamentals  of  our  American  life — In  thrift  and  prudence  in 
government;  In  the  security  and  bounty  of  private  enterprise;  In 
the  regular  constiiuticnial  order  of  progress  under  law. 

This  Is  the  great  Job  of  reconstruction  before  us.  America  cries 
out  for  vigorous.  Intelligent  leadership  toward  common  sense  In 
government. 

America  wants  to  be  American  again. 

Our  people  want  real  Jobs  at  real  American  wages — not  a  perpetual 
dole. 

We  have  the  resources  and  the  manpower  necessary  for  a  great 
and  susuiined  prosperity.  All  we  need  is  an  administration  in 
Washington  in  harmony  with  our  deepest  American  ideals  of  free- 
dom, security,  progress,  and  peace. 

These  are  the  lights  of  our  Republican  faith  today.  Let  us  hold 
them  high  and  men  and  women  cf  all  parties  will  rally  to  our 
standards. 

So  long  as  we  hold  Abraham  Lincoln's  boundless  faith  in  the 
common  p?ople  we  may  go  forward  In  supreme  confidence  that  in 
such  a  cru.sadc  of  patriotism  our  legions  cannot  fail. 

Forward  to  the  victory  for  Americanism. 
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Bonneville  Project— Rapid  Marketing  of  Power 
Due  to  New  Rural  and  Industrial  Development 
in  Southwest  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1,  1940 


STATEMENTS   BY   HON    MARTIN    F     SMITH.    OP   WASHINGTON, 
BEtORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following 
statements  made  by  me  February  14.  1940.  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

STA-ntMENTS   BY    HON     MARTIN  T.  8MTTH,    A  Rin-RESKNTATTVi:  IN  CONCRISS 
mOM    THE   8TATB  OF    WASHINGTON 

Mr  Sntder  Mr  Smtth  the  committee  wUl  be  very  glad  to  hear 
sucli  statement  as  you  desire  to  make  In  reference  to  the  projects 
in  wlilch  you  are  interested. 

Mr  Smtth  of  Washington  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee — War  Department  for  civil  functions — I  am  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  statement  In  behalf  of  the  request 
for  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  two  new  turbines  at  the  Bonne- 
ville Ehim  project  The  project  on  the  Washington  side  of  the 
Columbia  River  Is  located  In  my  district,  and  It  is  an  enterprise  In 
which  I  have  had  a  very  keen  Interest  from  Its  very  Inception. 

When  we  Initiated  the  project  originally  there  was  a  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  some  Members  of  Congress  and  citizens  outside  of  Con- 
gress m  regard  to  the  marketmg  of  the  power  which  would  be 
generated  at  the  Bonneville  Dam. 

I  am  highly  gratified,  as  I  know  you  gentlemen  are,  at  the  very 
satisfactory  progress  that  has  been  made  In  finding  a  market  for 
tiiat  power  which  Is  being  developed  on  the  Columbia  River.  In 
fact,  the  success  we  are  having  has  far  exceeded  our  expectations. 

Mr.  Snydcr    How  many  units  have  been  completed? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  We  imve  two  units  completed  and  contracts  have 
already  been  signed  for  the  sale  of  that  power.  In  addition  we 
have  contracts  which  would  consume  the  entire  output  of  two 
additional  generators. 

Mr   Snyder    There  will  be  four  generators,  all  told? 

Mr  Smith.  When  those  four  are  completed.  Of  course  the 
project  as  a  whole  contemplates  iO  generators. 

Dr  Paul  J.  Raver.  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Project,  has 
already  called  attention  to  the  fact.  I  t>elieve.  that  If  the  construc- 
tion of  two  additional  turbines  could  be  expedited  3  or  4  monttia 
It  would  result  In  revenues  to  the  Government  of  $500,000  which 
we   will  otherwise   lose   it  the  construction   is  not   expedited. 

In  other  words,  by  providing  an  additional  $100,000  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  which  he  has  asked  for.  to  speed  up  construction,  by 
the  investaig  of  $i00.000  sooner  than  was  Intended,  we  will  make  a 
saving:  of  a  iar^e  amount  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  $500,000.  I 
would  consider  that  that  would  be  a  very  wise  investment  to  make 
and  I  hope  >-ou  wUl  give  It  very  careful  consideration. 

Mr  Snyder.  That  would  be  paying  a  dividend  larger  than  the 
average  bai\k  pays? 

Mr.  SMrTH.  It  certainly  would.  That  Is  al»out  all  I  want  to 
strt«s  at  this  heannp.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  am  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Interior  Department  subcommittee  on  approprla- 
tioi».  which  has  Jurisdiction  of  the  entire  Bonneville  project  I 
expeit  to  make  a  rather  extended  statement  there  this  afternoon 
in  behalf  of  estimates  for  the  construction  of  the  additional  trans- 
mission lines  and  the  project  as  a  whole. 

Mr  Snyder.  Do  you  have  any  idea,  when  this  project  is  com- 
pleted, say.  m  3  years,  how  many  years  it  would  be  before  It  would 
be  liquidated  as  a  whole? 

Mr  S-virrH  It  is  going  to  be  much  sooner  than  the  40  years  dur- 
ing which  we  expected  to  amortize  the  entire  project. 

Already  we  have  applications  on  file  totaling  614.000  kilowatt- 
hours.  The  ultimate  capacity  of  Bonneville  is  518.000  kilowatt- 
hours. 

The  contracts  already  entered  Into  will  yield  a  million-dollar  reve- 
nue for  the  fiscal  year  1940  and  a  revenue  of  $2,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
yeiir  1941.  If  we  construct  these  two  additional  turbines,  that  will 
increase  the  amount  to  $9  000.000  gross  when  we  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  entire  project,  and  It  Is  expected  that  out  of  that  there 
would  be  a  net  revenue  of  between  three  and  four  million  dollars 
annually,  which  would  make  It  economically  one  of  the  soundest 
projects"  in  the  entire  country. 

Mr  Terry.  The  committee  realizes  the  fine  work  you  have  done 
In  behalf  of  this  project,  and  we  listen  with  great  respect  to  what 
you  have  to  say  abt^ut  it. 

Mr.  Smith  I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  who  has  tjeen  very  helpful  in  regard  to  this  project. 


This  Is  a  project  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested,  because  nearly 
all  of  the  transmission  lines  will  cover  my  district.  In  fact,  the 
people  of  southwest  Washington,  whom  I  represent  here  In  Con- 
gress will  be  the  direct  beneficiaries  ci  the  Bonneville  Dam  project, 
and  already  every  one  of  the  nine  counties  In  my  district  has 
formed  public-utility  districts  under  the  State  law  and  are  apply- 
ing for  Bonneville  power. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  people  In  my  district  are  very 
public-power  minded,  and  this  will  mean  a  great  deal,  especially 
to  the  residents  of  the  rural  districts,  and  also  It  is  bound  to  result 
in  a  great  Industrial  development.  As  you  are  aware,  the  plant  of 
the  Aluminum  Corporation  of  America  has  entered  Into  a  contract 
at  Bonneville  for  20  years,  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  Government 
of  $10  000.000.  and  that  plant  is  located  2  miles  west  of  Vancouver, 
one  of  the  principal  cities  In  my  district.  The  Sierra  Iron  Co.  has 
signed  a  similar  contract  to  yield  approximately  $10000.000.  Its 
plant  to  be  located  near  the  municipal  terminal  No.  2  at  the  edge 
of  the  city  of  Vancouver.  These  are  going  to  furnish  wonderful  pay 
rolls  for  the  people  of  southwest  Washington. 

I  thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  the  matter  to  you  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  SMrrH  Earlier  this  afternoon  I  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  War  Department  for  the  civil 
establishment  and  urged  that  $100,000  additional  above  the  Budget 
estimate  be  provided  to  expedite  the  construction  of  units  3  and  4 
at  the  BonnevUle  Dam  project  on  the  Columbia  River  In  my  dl.s- 
trlct.  which  would  result  In  Increased  revenues  if  that  Is  done  of 
$500,000.  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  committee,  because  the  contracts 
have  been  applied  for  and  entered  Into  for  the  purchase  of  that 
power. 

requests     by     the     ADMINTSTRATION     of     the     BONNr\TLLE     PROJECT — ■ 

INTERIOR  DEP.ARTMENT 

I  now  want  to  present  to  your  committee  facts  In  support  of  the 
Budget  estimates  and  the  sums  which  have  tn^n  requested  by  the 
admtnLstrator  of  the  project.  Quite  a  niunber  of  years  ago  when 
the  Bonneville  project  was  first  Initiated  I  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing the  original  bill  which  came  before  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee,  of  wlilch  I  am  a  member,  and  of  which  one  of  the 
members  of  this  committee,  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Carter).  Is  a  member,  and  was  at  that  time  The  fear  was  expres.'^cd 
by  some  members  of  the  committee  when  we  authorized  the  project 
that  we  might  not  be  able  to  market  the  power.  I  am  very  gratified. 
as  I  know  the  members  of  this  committee  are,  after  the  amounts  of 
money  that  we  have  expended  in  cnn.structlng  the  dam  and  the 
progress  we  have  made  to  date,  that  those  fears  have  proven  to  be 
imfounded. 

Those  of  us  who  believed  that  there  would  be  a  market  for  the 
power  have  had  our  Judgment  vindicated,  becaufe  the  application* 
to  date  at  this  early  time,  when  we  only  have  two  generators  com- 
pleted, exceed  the  entire  capacity  output  of  the  project  after  com- 
pletion of  the  10  generators  The  present  applications  on  file,  we 
are  informed  by  Dr  Raver,  total  614.000  kilowatt-hours,  while  the 
ultimate  capacity  of  Bcnnevtlle  Is  only  518.000  kilowatt -hours. 

The  project  is  located  on  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  Washington 
side,  in  my  congressional  district,  and  my  district  is  going  to  benefit 
very  materially  from  this  project.  Our  people  who  have  not  been 
served  by  the  private  companies,  particularly  tho.se  residing  in  rural 
communities,  are  very  eager  and  anxious  to  utilize  the  power  from 
Bonneville. 

Consequently.  In  the  nine  counties  of  my  district,  public-utility 
districts  have  been  established,  and  in  five  of  these  ccunties  we 
have  Rural  Electrification  projects,  in  Grays  Harbor,  Cowlitz,  Lewis, 
Skamania,  and  Mason  Counties. 

With  more  than  2.000  men  employed  on  the  project  In  six  south- 
west Washington  counties,  more  than  55  percent  of  the  clearing 
for  the  Bonneville  transmis.sion  lines  right-of-ways  has  been  done. 
Work  Projects  Administration  officials  have  announced. 

A  new  W.  P.  A  allocation  of  $919,000  has  been  made  to  continue 
the  project  for  another  6  months.  Matching  the  W  P.  A.  alloca- 
tion will  be  a  Bonneville  project  allocation  of  $271,000. 

If  the  present  working  schedules  can  bo  maintained  under  em- 
ployment quota  restrictions,  clearing  of  the  Bonneville  transmis- 
sion lines  right-of-ways  will  be  completed  this  year.  W  P.  A.  officials 
have  predicted.  The  completed  project  will  comprise  a  clearing 
totaling  7.200  acres  over  an  area  242  miles  lone 

Heading  the  list  of  W.  P  A.  workmen  now  employed  on  the  clear- 
ing project  are  668  in  Cowlitz  County,  followed  bv  465  In  Lewis 
County.  209  in  Pacific  County.  204  in  Skamania  Cotihty.  and  214  In 
Clark  County. 

The  Bonneville  power  administration  Joined  Pacific  and  Wahkia- 
kum County  public-utility  districts  this  week  in  the  purchase  of 
the  electric  system  of  the  West  Coast  Power  Co.  in  the  southwestern 
comer  of  the  State  The  acquisition  will  become  effective  March 
1.  In  the  Interim,  the  purchase  must  l>e  approved  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Acquisition  of  the  $565,000  utility  propertv  Involves  four  steps: 

First.  Purchase  by  Bonneville  of  approximatelv  80  miles  of  hlgh- 
voltase  transmission  lines,  more  than  a  mile  of  svibmartne  cablo 
across  the  Columbia  River,  four  substations  right-of-way  easements, 
franchises,  and  other  property  for  slightly  more  than  $150,000 

Second  Purchase  by  Pacific  County  public-utility  district,  for 
$300,000  of  three  West  Coast's  generating  plants  and  Its  low- 
voltage  power-dit-tnbution  lines  serving  retail  customers  in  and 
art  und  N.vselle  Junction.  Ilwaco.  South  Bend,  and  Long  Beach 
ifi  the  southern  portion  of  the  county. 
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Third.  Purchase  by  Wahkiakum  County  pxibllc-utUity  district, 
for  $120,000.  of  one  generating  plant  and  distribution  lines  ser\'lng 
the  communities  of  Skamokawa,  Cathlamct,  Puget  Island,  and  sur- 
rounding areas. 

Fourth.  Agreement  by  Bonneville  to  resell  for  $33,750  a  portion 
of  the  high-voltage  lines  purchased  from  West  Coast  to  the  Pacific 
public-utility  district,  the  transaction  to  t>e  contingent  upon  final 
approval  of  plans  for  construction  of  a  heavier  circuit  along  the 
same  right-of-way. 

Mr  Le.\vy.  In  every  one  of  those  rural -electrification  projects, 
that  is  absolutely  a  new  market? 

Mr  Smith  An  entirely  new  market,  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  program. 

Mr    Leavy    Consumers  that  never  had  electricity  before? 

Mr   Smith    That  Is  true.  Judge  Leavt. 

Mr.  Leavy  So  that  It  could  not  be  a  case  that  It  was  charged 
that  It  was  taking  away  from  private  utilities  that  operated  In  that 
territory  any  customers? 

Mr  Smith  Not  at  all.  It  Is  not  In  any  case  a  duplication,  biit 
an  entirely  new  market  that  has  been  opened  up  and  will  be  served 
by  Bonneville 

Mr.  Leavy  And  then  you  have  a  substantial  municipal  plant  in 
your  district,  too.  do  you  not.  at  Centralla? 

Mr  Smith  We  have  one  at  Centralla  and  now  we  have  one  at 
Aberdoen,  two  very  large  and  substantial  projects,  and  we  are 
acquiring  several  smaller  projects. 

Mr.  Leavt  And  Is  there  not  a  real  activity  there  now,  particularly 
since  the  European  war.  in  the  pulp  industry,  and  the  pulp  Industry 
is  a  substantial  power  user? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  That  is  very  true:  and  the  pulp  Industry  Is  In  the  most 
prosperous  condition  for  many  years,  partially  due  to  war  condi- 
tions, as  you  say. 

Mr.  Rich  Is  that  because  we  are  not  eager  to  Import  pulpwood 
from  Finland  and  Russia? 

Mr   Smith    Tliat  Is  one  of  the  reasons.  r 

Mr  Rich.  Do  you  not  think  that  since  that  has  been  a  great  help 
to  you  In  Washington,  to  aid  and  assist  In  the  pulpwood  Industry, 
and  I  have  listened  to  men  from  the  State  of  Washinjrton  say  that 
you  could  grow  pulpwood  enough  from  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Orei:on  to  supply  this  country  with  paper 

Mr.  Smith    I  believe  that  the  latter  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  Rich  If  that  Is  the  case,  do  you  not  believe  that  you  should 
support  a  tariff  on  pulpwood.  coming  Into  this  country,  that  would 
protect  the  Industries  of  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon? 

Mr  Smith  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
as  he  w(  11  knows,  and  as  I  know  also,  the  fact  is  that  we  have  had 
no  tariff  on  pulp  and  pa{)cr  for  many  years — a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr  Rich.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  put  It  on? 

Mr  Smith  It  has  been  duty  free,  and  I  have  Introduced  myself, 
a  bill,  an  antidumping  bill,  to  amend  the  Ant:dumping  Act  of  1921. 
and  to  restrict  the  importations  into  this  country,  and  to  tighten  up 
ard  plug  up  the  loopholes  in  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 

Mr  Rich  Why  do  you  not  Just  say  that  we  will  put  a  tariff  on 
so  that  our  American  producers  can  compete  with  nil  foreign  com- 
petition, and  then  that  in  the  same  way.  if  they  do  bring  any- 
thing In  here,  why  we  will  get  something  to  help  defray  these 
expenses  that  j'ou  want  to  build  Bonneville,  and  other  things  that 
you  are  interested  In? 

Mr.  Smith  I  would  be  very  glad  to  consider  that  subject  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  have  It  come  before  the  House 
for  considerutioi),  but  Bonneville  is  self-llquidating  and  will  pay 
its  own  way. 

Mr.  Leavy  Mr.  Smith,  are  you  generally  familiar  with  the  projects 
that  the  Bonneville  administration  has  In  line  for  the  fi.scal  year 
1941.  and  of  course  you  know  your  district,  you  know  your  terri- 
tory very  well,  as  well  as  the  south  end  of  Oregon. 

Mr    Smith    I  do. 

Mr.  Leavy    And  Into  Washington  and  eastern  Oregon? 

Mr   Smith    I  would  be  very  glad  to  testify  in  regard  tcr  that 

Mr.  Leavy  And  In  your  own  Judgment,  with  your  years  of  ex- 
perience out  there,  there  Is  no  doubt  but  what  there  is  a  real  need 
for  the  construction  of  the.se  transmission  lines? 

Mr  Smith  There  Is  a  real  present  need,  and  which  has  existed 
for  some  time,  for  each  and  every  one  of  these  projects. 

Mr.  Leavt  And  the  private  lines  in  all  of  that  territory  that  you 
have  mentioned  are  not  such  continuous  lines,  of  such  capacity,  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  this  load  that  would  be  generated  at  Bonneville? 

Mr  Smith  They  are  not  For  Instance,  there  is  the  line  that 
goes  from  Chehalls.  in  Lewis  County  in  my  district,  to  Puget 
Sound,  which  accounts  for  $2,100,000  of  the  estimate  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  that  would  connect  up  with  the  Bremerton 
Navy  Yard,  as  a  part  of  our  national-defense  program. 

There  is  an  item  of  $1,700,000  for  substation  addition  at  Van- 
couver and  Bonneville  on  account  of  the  added  industrial  load. 

I  might  Siiv.  Incidentally,  that  the  new  plants  of  the  Aluminum 
Corporation  of  America  and  the  Sierra  Iron  Co..  each  of  which  will 
yield  revenue  to  the  Government  of  $10,000,000  over  the  20-year 
terms  of  the  contracts,  are  located  at  Vancouver,  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Leavy    These  are  entirely  new  industries? 

Mr.  Smith  Entirely  new  Industries,  which  will  furnish  two  of  the 
largest  Industrial  pay  rolls  in  southwest  Wa^shlngton. 

Then  we  have  the  line  from  Chehalls  to  Raymond,  within  my 
district.  8350  000:  and  a  substation  extension.  $1,320,000.  of  which 
$600,000  is  to  defray  the  cost  of  building  the  substation  to  serve 
the  Aluminum  Corporation  of  America.    We  have  subtransmission 


low-voltage  lines  to  serve  cooperatives,  of  which,  as  I  say,  we  have 
five  in  my  district — ^R.  E.  A.  projects — a  total  of  $2,000,000,  of  which 
$1,000,000  is  to  be  expended  within  my  district. 

Then  we  have  the  line  running  from  Pasco  to  Colfax,  an  item  of 
$2,652,000,  which  is  not  In  my  district  but  is  in  Congrcb^man  Hnx's 
district.  I  note  the  presence  of  Congressman  Hill,  so  will  not  go 
Into  that  except  to  say  that  you  have  in  that  district  the  same 
conditions  prevailing  that  you  have  within  my  district  so  far  as  the 
outlying  communities,  the  rural  communities,  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Leavy.  I  happen  to  be  familiar  with  it  in  general,  with  the 
large  extensions  in  rural  electrification  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  installed  hydro  capacity.  Just  as  In  western 
Washington,  is  far  below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State,,  and.  In  fact. 
It  Is  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  remainder  of  the  State.  You 
have  that  niuch  greater  capacity  already  installed  In  other  parts 
of  the  State  to  serve  the  rural  communities,  and,  of  course,  the 
saving  will  be  substantial  to  tho.se  farmers.  They  will  be  able  to 
buy  wholesale  from  Bonneville  for  5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  and 
the  payment  to  tlie  private  companies  now  Is  1.4  cents — nearly 
three  times.  It  has  been  estimated  that  that  would  mean  a  saving 
on  about  100  kilowatt-hours  used  per  month.  $1  per  month.  $12 
a  year,  and,  if  they  cook  with  electricity,  $24  per  year,  which  I 
contend  the  wife  of  the  farmer  Is  Just  as  much  entitled  to  enjoy 
as  the  wife  of  your  urban  resident;  and  that  will  result,  probably. 
In  a  saving  of  $24  per  year. 

Mr.  Leavy.  And  again  here  It  Is  a  matter  of  not  taking  away 
existing  customers,  but  caring  for  the  needs  of  new  customers 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  very  true,  a.';  these  rural-electrification  projects 
are  to  serve  new  users,  who  have  been  negected  by  and  not  served  in 
the  past  by  the  private  companies.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  want  to  urge  very  strongly  that  there  be 
no  reduction  In  the  Budget  estimates,  and  that  the  committee 
seriou.'^ly  consider  providing  the  additional  sum  which  was  requested 
by  Dr.  Raver,  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  entire  sum  is  approximately  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  Leavy.  He  submitted  Budget  estimates  of  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  The  more  we  can  e.xpedlte  and  speed  up  the  comple- 
tion of  this  project,  and  the  building  of  these  transmission  lines, 
the  sooner  the  Government  Is  going  to  get  its  monev  back.  It  is 
ail  coming  back  into  the  Treasury,  because  It  is  absolutely  .self- 
liquidating,  and  this  Is  one  project  for  which  we  have  to  make  no 
apology.  This  Is  a  sound,  economically  feasible  business  proposition, 
and  nobody  can  find  any  flaws  In  It. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  I  realize  that  that  Is  true,  but  every 
witness  who  has  come  before  this  committee  today  and  in  the  past 
has  asked  for  additional  appropriation  above  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  estimate.  If  this  committee  should  grant  all  of  the  reouests 
made  by  Members  of  Congress  we  would  be  probably  twenty-five  to 
fifty  million  dollars  above  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimate  in  this 
bill,  and  we  cannot  do  It.  The  fact  is  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  pa.ssed  a  resolution  that  every  subcommittee  must  bring 
their  bill  In  within  the  Budget. 

Now,  if  you  can  make  any  suggestions  where  we  can  make  cuts 
m  some  places  and  help  with  this  project,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
that  suggestion. 

Mr.  SMrrn.  That  Is  very  difficult  to  do.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  whose  sympathy  we  appreciate 
very  much,  and  the  assistance  you  have  rendered  In  the  pa.st  to  our 
entire  western  region,  but  we  do  say  that  there  is  a  distinction 
because  In  this  case  the  money  which  we  Invest  come.s  back  to  us 
with  Interest,  and  comes  bark  Into  the  United  States  Treasury  with 
Interest,  and  therefore  I  think  that  It  Is  different  from  some  of  the 
other  projects  where  Members  are  asking  for  increases  where  there 
Is  no  Immediate  or  remote  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  I  see  your  point,  and  I  am  very  sympa- 
thetic with  your  project,  and  also  all  reclamation  projects  in  the 
West,  and  I  did  not  know  what  water  meant  to  the  West  until  I 
visited  many  of  those  reclamation  projects.  It  Is  the  lifeblood  of 
the  West. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Out  In  the  West  our  people  all  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.    Thank  you.  gentlemen,  for  your  courtesy. 


Water  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOW  W.  HARTER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  1.  1940 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  realize  that 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  legi.slation  upon  \h?  subject  of 
water  pollution.  Moreover,  from  the  discussion  that  has 
occurred  yesterday  and  today  and  through  long  con.sideration 
of  a  proper  bill  in  the  committees,  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  we  know  that  it  is  a  highly  controversial  matter. 
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Nearly  all  legislation  Is  the  result  of  compromise,  and  -while 
this  bill  does  not  ro  rs  far  as  I  would  like  to  see  it,  if  the  pro- 
posed Mundt  amendment  is  accepted,  I  shall  support  the 
bill. 

All  of  us  know  that  many  of  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country  were  defiled  and  wasted  in  the  generations  that  are 
passed.  Most  of  us  are  eager  to  right  those  wrongs  as  far  as 
we  can.  Doubtless  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  could  at 
one  fell  swocp  eliminate  all  industrial  and  municipal  waste 
and  sources  of  pollution  in  this  country,  but  at  least  we  can, 
a.s  the  Mundt  amendment  proposes,  prevent  new  sources  of 
pollution  being  created,  whether  by  industry  or  political  sub- 
divisions of  government. 

I  repeat  that  whik-  this  bill  is  not  the  legislation  that  many 
of  us  would  like  to  see  enacted,  it  is  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Have  We  Gone  Forward  or  Backward? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN  r 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Friday,  March  1.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  C    BASSETT 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Bassett  delivered  at  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  on  February  19, 
1940.  entitled  "Have  We  Gone  Forward  or  Backward?": 

About  5  years  ago  the  United  State*  Supreme  Court  discarded  Its 
dignity,  biirled  its  Blackstone,  sold  out  to  Wall  Street,  thumbed  its 
r.osf  at  the  White  Hou.'e  high  command.  Isrnored  our  dictators  dally 
Instructions  which  It  found  on  Its  desk  that  morning — and  de- 
cl.vred  the  N.  R  A.  tmconstltutlonal.  Immediately  the  great  Wlilte 
Father,  minus  his  custcmarj'  Qre.slde  composure  but  spealclng  stUl 
a.s  the  Nation's  oracle.  Issued  the  horrible  pronouncement  which 
we  use  to  this  day  when  we  seek  to  frighten  our  grandchildren — 
that  this  Nation  had  gone  back  to  the  "horse  and  bu,i;gy"  days! 
And  the  famous  I»n.'sldcntlal  grin  faded  before  the  thought  of  this 
hideous  fat*. 

Today.  Just  1  week  after  our  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thlrty-fin=t  birthday  of  our  first  Republican  President,  and  cur  la^t 
great  war  President — it  is  fitting  that  we  meditate  upon  the  terrors 
of  this  fate  from  which  we  are  being  saved — fitting  that  we  dis- 
cover what  manner  of  men  were  these  who  put  the  horse  before  the 
bugsry  Instead  of  the  cart  before  the  horse,  a  seemingly  lost  art. 

Today,  as  we  face  the  great  decision  of  1940.  it  Is  fitting  that  we 
contra.'st  the  new  motorized  deal  with  the  Ideals  and  administration 
of  that-great  "horse  and  bugjty"  President.  Abraham  Lincoln! 

First  and  foremost,  you  must  choose  between  the  personal  dic- 
tatorship of  f  ur  Hyde  Park  fuehrer  and  Lincoln's  devotion  to  the 
American  constitution.  You  must  choose  between  Roosevelt's  man- 
date to  Contrrpss  to  pass  laws  regardless  of  their  constitutionality 
and  Lincoln  s  goverrunent  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  Choorv  between  the  Inverted  pyramid  of  centralization  and 
biu-eaucrj^cy  and  the  "horse  and  bug,;y  "  theory  of  States'  rights  and 
unity.  Contrast  the  New  Deal's  pastime  of  taking  the  Government 
•part  to  see  what  makes  the  wheels  go  round,  contrast  the  New  Deal's 
brand  of  state  socialism  and  the  New  Deals  spreading  wings  which 
fc->stor  the  grip  of  communism  upon  the  imagination  of  our  Amer- 
ican youth,  with  Lincoln's  fundamental  philosophy  that  that  gov- 
ernment governs  best  which  governs  least.  Contrast  the  muck  and 
mire  of  the  sale  of  public  Jobs  and  the  prostitution  of  the  unfor- 
tunate W  P  A  worker  and  the  pclulcal  army  of  over  1.000  000  Job 
hunters  built  by  these  modern  mechanized  Messiahs  against  the 
original  honesty  rf  civil  service  a.s  establl^shed  by  'horse  and  buggy" 
Republicans  of  Lincoln's  character.  It  Is  a  long  step  from  the  life 
tenure  given  to  United  States  district  judges  by  Republicans  under 
Lincoln's  succ<~=sor.  President  Grant:  a  long  step  from  the  independ- 
ence and  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to 
the  mere  m^xJein  method  of  packli\g  the  Supreme  Court  bench, 
either  by  congressional  authority  or  by  personal  choice:  a  long  step 
to  this  newe>l  rape  of  Justice,  to  this  newest  attempt  to  hire  a  wet 
nurse  for  the  pet  projects  of  the  White  House:  a  long  step  to  this 
devastating  and  deplorable  att«mpt  to  place  nine  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthys upon  the  bench  of  the  most  Important  Judicial  tribunal  m 
the  annals  of  modern  history.  Such  Is  the  stuff  of  which  dictators 
are  made 

Do  you  want  state  soclall.^m  or  do  you  want  the  American  con- 
■tttutional  right  to  own  and  hold  property?  Do  you  respect  the 
"luain  trust  "  theory  of  restricting  output  or  the  freedom  and  right 


to  work  and  to  earn''  Do  you  prefer  scarcity  or  do  you  prefer 
plenty?  Do  you  choose  the  permanent  depression  of  this  new  era  of 
regulation  or  the  prot-penty  of  the  "horse  and  buggy  "  era  of  free 
enterprise?  Do  you  want  the  blessings  of  the  Federal  whip  hand 
of  T.  V.  A.,  A.  A.  A.,  and  N.  R.  A.,  or  do  you  want  the  privately 
owned  grocery  and  sawmiU  and  buggy  factory  of  Lincoln's  day.  la 
It  possible  that  the  farmer  would  choose  Rocsevelfs  reciprocal -trade 
agreements,  inviting  farm  Imports,  selling  both  the  manufacturer 
and  the  dairy  farmer  "down  the  river."  in  place  of  the  steady  ad- 
vancement of  the  American  farm  and  factory  under  the  protection 
of  the  Republican  tariff?  Do  you  prefer  the  modern  vllllfled  bu.sl- 
ne^sman,  the  modern  government  which  wants  to  rule.  or.  if  it 
cannot  rule,  to  ruin:  do  you  prefer  the  New  Deal  phUosophy  of 
working  less,  manufacttiring  less,  planting  and  harvesting  less,  or 
do  you  prefer  that  free  enterprise  which  for  150  years  has  given  to 
America  the  highest  standard  of  living  known  to  any  nation  on 
earth?  In  contra.«t  to  Lincoln's  two  big  feet,  which  have  always 
been  planted  solidly  on  the  ground,  I  ask  you  to  dream  a  while  over 
the  modern  mentality  of  oiu-  New  Deal  masters,  who  first  gave 
the  farmer  seed  to  plant,  then  paid  him  for  planting  It.  then  paid 
him  for  plowing  up  what  he  planted,  then  paid  him  for  killing  httle 
ple.s  that  were  to  eat  what  he  had  been  planting  if  it  hadn't  been 
plowed  up,  then  permitted  prices  to  go  to  a  bottomless  pit,  then 
enacted  reciprocal-trade  treaties  so  that  farm  imports  could  put 
40.000,000  acres  of  American  farm  land  out  of  production,  and  then, 
finally,  In  a  great  culminating  stroke  spent  rmllions  of  dollars  to 
Irrigate  the  western  prairies  so  that  more  farm  land  could  be  put 
into  cultivation?  No  one  in  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days  could  have 
been  that  crazy. 

Today  we  have  learned  the  motorized  madness  of  mass  and  class 
hatred  in  place  of  Lincoln's  homely  philosophy  that  a  house  di- 
vided against  Itself  cannot  stand.  We  have  learned  the  ttrupgle 
of  capital  and  labor;  we  have  learned  of  strikes,  of  bloodshed, 
festered.  Increa.^ed,  promoted  fcr  votes  by  our  New  Deal  friends, 
unfair  to  hor.est  labor  and  unfair  to  employer  alike,  in  place  of 
industrial  peace  and  quiet.  We  have  learned  of  such  great  states- 
men as  Secretary  Ickes  and  his  venomcus  hatred  of  the  Nation's 
40  first  families,  and  the  trail  of  blind  poison  which  he  has  left  all 
over  the  Nation,  In  place  of  Lincoln  s  love  for  his  feilow  man  and 
for  a  union  of  government.  We  are  now  taught  a  nt-w  thecry  of 
bleeding  the  employer  to  his  financial  death,  of  hatred  by  the 
employe?  for  his  employer  and  his  fellow  employees.  In  place  of 
the  ;  horse  and  buggy"  thecry  of  saving  a  little  and  putting  It  aside 
for  a  rainy  day.  Today  we  are  offered  the  hymns  of  hate  cf  a 
Russian  or  a  German  in  which  the  Bible  has  Itself  become  horse 
and  buggy  in  place  of  the  second  commandment  and  the  brotherly 
love  of  Christ.    From  Lincoln  we  have  heard: 

"Let  u^  have  faith  that  right  makes  might.  And  in  that  faith 
let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

From  the  modern  leader  In  Washington  we  have  learned  the 
meaning  of  that  mob  robbery  known  as  the  sit-down  strike,  and 
the  unfortunate  weakness  of  Mme.  Fannie  Perkins  for  that  Irre- 
sistible Communist  Harry  Bridges;  we  have  learned  that  we  cannot 
have  confidence  and  faith  in  cur  Government;  no  longer  wish  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  see  It 

But  we  cannot  stop  here.  We  must  take  time  out  to  laugh  at  the 
old-fashioned  accounting  system  of  a  balanced  Budget,  in  place 
of  which  we  are  ofTered  waste,  ■'boondoggling,"  debt,  and  taxation. 
How  quaint  was  Lincoln's  Idea  that  he  mu^t  pay  for  the  war  as 
he  went  alon^  when  we  contrast  it  with  Roosevelt's  system  of 
Uoudlnl  finance — of  "putting  it  on  the  cuff  "  How  quaint  to  think 
of  Lincoln  In  the  same  cla.ss  with  that  great  boondoggler  who  has 
spent  more  than  all  his  "horse  and  buggy"  predecessors  put  together, 
that  great  man  who  laughs  at  the  fact  that  It  t'X)k  27  Presidents  130 
years  to  spend  what  he  has  spent  in  8.  Against  the  "horse  and 
buggy"  Clayton-Bulwer  Treatv  on  the  Panama  Canal  we  have  the 
Passamaquoddy  and  the  Florida  ship  canal,  where  $9,000,000  Is  to 
be  spent  only  to  prove  to  the  engineering  experts  in  the  White 
House  that  the  water  is  going  to  run  backward  after  the  canal  Is 
built.  Where  Is  our  sense  of  humor?  Why  don't  we  laueh  at  the 
sad  mouth  and  the  furrowed  brow  of  the  Civil  War  President,  laugh 
at  his  concern  and  thought  over  the  welfare  of  his  own  pecple, 
when  all  we  have  to  do  is  forget  the  past  and  watch  our  own  new 
dealers  working  night  and  day  to  solve  the  problems  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  nothing  at  all  to  do  In  our  own  country?  Confucius 
say:  "The  eyes  of  the  fool  are  on  the  ends  of  the  earth," 

But  rejoice,  for  those  eyes  have  given  us  today  a  p>ermanent 
emergency.  In  place  cf  the  split-log  cabins  of  Lincoln's  forests,  we 
now  look  at  $10,000  of  nice  dog  houses  down  in  Mississippi  built 
by  W.  P.  A  money,  with  an  individual  shower  bath  m  each  hou^e 
for  each  dog.  Lincoln  walked  miles  to  return  a  penny  to  a  store- 
keeper: Roosevelt  is  now  spending  nearly  $10,000,000,000  a  year, 
each  year  enough  to  meet  all  needs  of  Government  for  87  years  of 
our  past  "horse  and  buggy  "  history,  to  cover  the  cost  of  national 
expansion,  cost  of  the  War  of  1812.  the  Indian  wars,  the  Mexican 
War.  and  the  Civil  War  Roosevelt  is  spending  $1,500  a  minute, 
a  figure  which.  I  must  admit,  is  an  error  today,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  Just  announced  a  tremendous  saving  in  one  of  his 
departments  which  redtices  the  $1,500  to  $1.499  92  per  minute. 
Today  we  are  building  $300,000  bear  houses  in  Pittsburgh.  »o  that 
the  bears  can  enjoy  the  more  abiuidant  life,  while  men  and 
women  and  children  are  lU-dad,  Ill-fed.  lU-hcused  We  are  building 
$10,000  lily  ponds  In  California  with  W.  P.  A.  money,  so  that  tlie 
frogs  can  jump  from  lily  to  lily,  and  back  to  Illy  again 

In  New  Tork.  DlinoU.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Is- 
land, New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  we  have  eiiiployed  10.788  men  in 
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December  of  19'iC  on  mo'^quito-control  projects  under  Ice  and 
Bnow — like  looking  for  the  little  man  upon  the  stair,  who 
after  all.  Just  wasn't  there.  Lincoln  split  rails  and  built  houses 
£o  that  the  frcnlier  cculd  keep  moving;  Roosevelt  thinks  it  is  a 
great  Job  to  play  at  work  tcday,  to  rake  leaves  across  the  street 
and  the  sidewalk  and  then  rake  them  bark  araln.  so  that  the 
leaves  cnn  keep  moving.  To  think  that  the  firft  "hor?e  and  buggy" 
Jackson  Day  dinner  was  held  to  celebrate  the  extinction  of  the 
national  debt.  v;hile  the  List  modernized  Jackson  Day  dinner  (at 
which  ft  few  R:publ:c3ns  were  mouthed  over  Icr  dessert),  cele- 
brated the  rcaci-jlr.?  cf  the  locpl  maximum  of  a  $45,000,000,000 
debt,  and  prepared  to  ask  for  five  billion  m;^re. 

And  while  the  poor  man  of  Lincoln's  day  saved  hl3  pennies,  the 
poor  man  cf  tcc:.".y  pays  taxes  to  the  Government;  taxes  for  tlie 
medicine  given  to  his  pro<inant  wife;  to  a  Fales  tax  en  the  coffin  of 
a  beloved  one;  taxes  before  birth  and  alter  death;  taxes  which 
take  one-quarter  of  every  man's  earnings,  every  year,  aiid  give 
them  to  the  Government  to  squander;  taxes  fcr  ilch  and  poor  to 
pay  25  cents  cf  every  dollar  for  rent;  hidden  taxes.  53  of  tiiem  in 
a  leaf  of  bread;  63  of  them  In  an  overcoat ;  148  hidden  In  every 
pair  of  overalls.  Under  Lincoln  you  worked  6  days  a  week  for 
yourfrlf  and  gave  the  Sabbath  to  God;  under  the  New  Deal,  you 
wovk  2  days  for  Roosevelt.  3'^  days  for  yourself,  and  you  give  the 
Babbaih  to  Charlie  McCarthy  and  Jack  Benny;  confidentially,  how- 
ever, they  tell  rne  Rroscvclt  Is  considering  an  order  cutting  Benny 
and  McCarthy  elf  the  air;  there  seems  to  be  some  dispute  as  to 
v.-ho  should  take  God's  place  on  Sunday.  We  raise  our  hands  In 
horror  bee,-\use  Spain  forces  every  able-bodied  nian  to  work  15  days 
a  year  for  the  government  en  government  projects,  yet  today 
Roosevelt's  Fvstein  of  taxes  forces  every  able-bodied  man  to  work 
75  davs  to  produce  enout;h  earnings  to  pay  his  annual  tax  bill  to 
the  Government.  We  must  not  forget  candidate  Roosevelt's  oft- 
quoted  statement  of  October  19.  1932.  at  Pitt.'-burgh.  when  he  said: 

"Taxes  are  paid  In  the  sweat  cf  every  man  who  labors,  because 
they  are  a  burden  on  production  and  can  be  paid  only  by  produc- 
tion. If  excessive,  they  arc  reflected  In  Idle  factories,  tax-sold 
farms,  and  hence  in  hordes  of  the  hungry  tramp:ng  the  streets 
end  seeking  Jobs  In  vain." 

We  cannot  forget  It,  bccau.se  the  man  who  made  It  hns  forgotten 
it.  We  cannot  forcet  It,  t)ecause  the  farmer  and  the  small-business 
man  and  the  laboring  m.an  m.ust  realize  that  if  the  Government 
confiscated  every  mnn's  income  over  $5,000  for  the  fust  7  years  of 
Roosevelt's  administration,  the  total  amount  would  pay  only  44 
percent  of  his  7  venrs"  expenditures.  We  can't  forget  it,  because 
we  realize  that  the  New  Deal  and  its  extravagance.  Its  waste,  its 
"boondoggling."  is  sucking  the  livelihood  of  every  American  man  and 
woman,  poor  and  rich,  unto  the  next  and  to  the  next  and  to  the 
next  generation.  Lincoln  left  the  children  of  his  generation  a 
united  Nation;  we  are  leaving  the  children  of  our  generation  an 
unpaid  mortgage. 

We  cannot  stop  here.  We  cannot  forget  that  Lincoln  gave  us  a 
government  to  live  under;  the  New  Deal  has  given  us  a  government 
to  live  on.  Jobs  and  homes  were  part  of  the  "horse  and  buggy"  era; 
unemployment  and  relief  are  part  of  today.  Horse  sense  gave  us 
employment,  the  New  Deal  has  given  us  mass  pauperism,  the  tra-!,edy 
of  unemployment,  the  destruction  of  the  Individual  se!f-re-pect 
of  these  vast  multitudes  cf  men  and  women  who  are  forced  to  play 
at  working.  We  are  told  that  we  must  be  ashnmed  to  remember  the 
"horse  and  buggv"  struggle  of  the  pioneer  In  the  fields  and  the 
forests;  but  aren't  we  more  ashamed  to  remember  that  In  1933 
Rocsevelt  took  ofnce  with  12.030.000  unemployed,  and  in  1939,  after 
spending  $45,000,000,000  to  put  these  men  back  to  work,  he  wound 
UD  with  15  000,000  unemployed,  and  millions  more  on  relief  than  In 
1933?  It  certainly  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  put  3.000.000  men  out  of 
work.  Lincoln  prayed  to  the  Almighty;  Roosevelt  planned  it  that 
way,  although,  fcr  some  unaccountable  reason,  we  don't  hear  so 
mtich  any  more  about  planning  it  that  way.  And  to  complete  the 
Job  of  creating  trpgedy.  Roosevelt  has  gone  further  afield  from  ths 
sound  Reruollcan  "horse  and  buggy"  system  of  pensions  and  bonuses 
to  the  n'ceil  and  veterans  and  established  that  great  farce  of  an 
insolvent  social  securitv.  which  cnly  robs  the  old  and  the  unem- 
ployed and  fills  a  "boodle  barrel."  Into  which  the  Government  can 
dip'  for  irequent  overdrafts.  Today  the  future  of  this  Nation  lies 
in  hands  which  can  continue  to  rule  only  so  long  as  they  can  keep 
the  hearts  cf  America's  unfortunate  men  and  women  heavy  with 
the  fear  of  starvation,  with  the  fear  of  the  pres^^nt  and  the  future. 
With  Jealousies  and  rivalries  suckled  from  the  breasts  of  untruth. 

And  then  I  give  to  you  to  accept  or  reject  the  'horse  and  buggy" 
doctrine  that  America  should  enter  no  entangling  alliances  with 
foreign  lands,  agaln.st  the  bursting  pride  cf  cur  Rocsevelt  who 
declared  that  the  eastern  frontier  of  this  Nation  lies  on  the  west- 
ern boundary  cf  France,  against  his  shame-faced  underhanded 
selling  of  arms  and  war  secrets  to  allied  nations,  against  his  desire 
for  the  plumes  and  pride  and  prancing  that  become  the  posses- 
sions cf  a  war  dictator. 

E)o  we  choose  suppresslcn.  or  do  we  choose  free  speech?  Do  we 
choose  persecution  or  a  free  press?  Do  we  cheese  the  life  of  a  man 
devoted  to  the  phackllng  of  free  business  enterprise,  devoted  to 
whipping  at  the  poot  the  American  man  and  woman  who  has  had 
the  ccurage  and  independence  to  stand  en  his  own  two  feet.  rath3r 
than  to  feed  at  the  public  trough  for  livelihood  and  sustenance,  or 
do  we  cheese  the  life  of  a  man  devoted  to  the  freeing  cf  the  slaved? 
Do  v.-e  choose  restrictions  .and  personal  hatred  or  the  right  of  as- 
semblage guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Ccn.stitutlon?  Do  ve  choose 
tyranny,  or  do  we  choose  merciless  publicity  which  has  always  kept 
us  free? 


I  offer  you  contrast,  patience  against  ptrrge.  tolerance  against 
tyranny,  charity  against  venom,  gentleness  against  hate,  cld-fash- 
lon  virtues  against  motorized  madness.  I  offer  you  Lincoln's  great 
thought,  "Malice  toward  none,"  against  the  vote-getting  New  Deal 
machine  which  has  pitted  father  against  son,  neighbor  rgalnst 
nelghbcr.  v.crker  age.inst  employer.  Shall  we  fcr^^ct  that  the  Re- 
publicans pave  the  seventeenth  amendment  to  the  Nation  and  the 
senatorial  vote  to  tlio  people,  and  remember  only  the  leadership  of 
the  great  white  father  v.ho  conducted  his  v.nsuecessfu!  scnatoiial 
purge  throughout  the  elections  of  1939?  My  friends,  we  have  come 
a  long  way  from  'he  'horse  and  bugpy"  days  of  reconstruction  and 
forgiveness  and  cf  extending  the  hand  of  friendship  to  friend  and 
foe  alike. 

Lincoln  stands  before  us.  guided  by  the  right:  Roosevelt  strnds 
before  us  guided  by  his  daydreaming  imagination  cf  a  personal 
mandate  from  the  people.  In>  the  one  hand,  humility;  in  the 
other,  colcssal  coiicelt.  We  look,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the 
philosophy  that  you  can  only  lool  some  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  to  the  new  fireside  policy  of  fiddle,  foddle.  and  fool  'em 
forever.  In  Lincoln  we  hud  ccnfldcnce;  with  Roo^ievelt  we  started 
with  faith,  slid  dov.n  to  hope,  and  i^ow  are  being  run  on  char-ty. 
In  Lincoln  we  rem.ember  that  sober,  worried  face,  with  the  suf- 
fering of  humanity  weighting  him  down,  never  a  smile;  our  motor- 
ized Piesident  we  remember  with  a  grin,  a  flip  of  his  chin,  the 
devil  may  care,  believing  that  he  alone  i.s  qualified  fcr  leadership 
in  this  Nation.  Lincoln  has  become  part  of  America;  of  the 
other,  who  has  tried  to  m.ake  America  part  of  him,  we  are  inclined 
to  recall   the  words  of  Sir  Walter   Scott: 

"Breathes  there  the  man.  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  him.self  hath  said. 
This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land? 
Whose  h'art  hath  ne'er  v.lihui  him  burned, 
—  As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  <^ueh  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For    him    no   mlnsirel    raptures   .'well: 
High  thouRh  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, — • 
Despite  these  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit   fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  Vile  du.st  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,   unhonored,   and    unsung." 

And  so,  rather  than  revile,  let  us  thank  our  motorized  "cas  and 
oil"  President  and  his  thought — that  there  had  been  a  "hor.se  and 
buggy"  era  when  things  were  done  differently — a  great  and  valuable 
lesson  to  modern  Americans,  and  one  which  has  been  Ifamed  in 
a  way  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  President  d:d  not 
Intend.  Let  us  thank  Roosevelt  for  the  few  fine  deeds  he  haa 
accomplished — all  by  "horse  and  buggy"  methods. 

Modern  America,  under  the  I^public  an  Party,  Is  learning  Its 
lesson  as  did  the  Kansas  wit  who  gave  us  this  parody  on  the 
Gettysburg  Address: 

"Six  years  and  7  months  a^o  F.  D.  R.  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  the  New  Deal,  conceived  by  the  brain  trust,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  communism. 

"Now  we  are  engulfed  by  a  huge  public  debt  and  are  taxed  and 
regimented  mere  than  this  Nation  or  any  nation  so  deceived  and 
so  desecrated  should  long  endure.  We  are  cppoted  by  parasites 
who  would  continue  this  raw  deal. 

"We  have  paused  to  contemplate  the  remains  of  our  once  sound 
prosperity  and  to  give  our  best  efforts  that  the  spark  of  liberty 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this. 

"But  in  our  natural  lives  we  cannot  expatiate,  we  cannot  liqui- 
date, we  will  not  repudiate  this  debt.  Our  children.  Infants,  and 
yet  unborn  will  struggle  here  far  beyond  our  time  atlemptiiig  to 
win  back  their  heritage  we  neglected  to  defend. 

"The  world  will  little  note  or  long  remember  what  we  eay  here, 
but  our  future  and  theirs  depends  on  what  we  do  here. 

"It  is  rather  for  us,  as  citizens,  to  end  this  undeclared  war  upon 
our  free  instltutlcns  which  these  termites  are  now  waging.  We 
must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  great  task  before  us,  the  ta.sk  of 
relieving  so  far  as  possible  the  debt  burden  being  placed  upon  our 
children  by  the  New  Deal  gang,  and  see  to  It  that  this  gf;ng  shall 
not  hold  Oi'Hice  again,  that  this  Nation  in  1940  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  'reedom  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
fcr  the  people  5 hall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

We  have  the  courap;e  to  take  America  into  our  hands.  We  have 
the  courage  to  travel  back  from  the  depression  into  sanity  and 
.solvency.  We  have  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  want  to  balance 
the  Budget  and  then  to  go  out  and  balance  it.  We  have  th»»  ability 
to  take  the  Government  out  cf  business.  We  can  give  back  to  the 
farmer  his  natural  market.  We  can  restore  industrial  peace  and 
decent  collective  bargaining  by  showing  capital  and  labor  that 
they  need  each  other.  We  have  the  courage  to  grant  reasonable 
relief  to  those  who  p.re  still  victimized  by  the  depression  and  yet 
the  courage  to  Inrlst  that  those  who  are  sound  In  mind  and  body 
care  for  themselves.  We  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  not  been  outgrown.  We  have  the  men  who  are 
unselfish  enough  to  keep  us  out  cf  European  and  A.slatic  wars. 
We  have  enough  sense  of  humor  to  make  America  laugh  and  kick 
the  New  Deal  Jarkass  out  of  the  country.  We  can  again  restore 
the  American  people's  faith  In  government  based  upon  souudnesa 
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and  not   Intrigue  and   logrolling.     We  wiU   take  over  this  Job   of   I    not  a  world-wide  concession.     A  third  amendment  to  ^5*5 ^^ed 
ana  "o^   '^^^^^^^    _      .  ,„ft*n/ A^^rira  follow  her  own  natural       would  sublect  each  pact  to  ratification  by  the  Senate.    That  Is  a 
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That  wherea.<!  the  proposed  legislation,  in  Its  present  form,  pre-  But,  as  Arnold  Gerstell  points  out   In  the  current  Issue  of  the 

sents  an  extremely  difficult  problem  in  that  it  presents  a  situation       Black  Diamond.  Mr    Ickes.  uiider  cover  of  his  blanket  pcwers  con- 
in      which      a     Senate      hill       Is      SimPrS«r<Ov1      )-lV      O       V>ran>i       tM3Ti;      >m11      nOC^COH      V>ir  fc-r-rcr^      ViT-      tVin      /^llOTnx        An*         r^r.^       «^«.<<ir.n      «Ko       n.,<V,/^^<tT-      »n      r,«on,>^,l1n  fa 


i 


i 
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Rnd  not  tntrtrue  and  lopTolllng.  We  will  take  over  this  Job  of 
rrpral.  of  hands  off.  of  letting  America  follow  her  own  natural 
free  choice. 

If  we  can.  and  If  we  have  the  courage,  then  we  are  offering  to 
America  a  program  for  1940. 

We  must  maintain  the  Constitution,  the  balance  of  power,  finan- 
cial sanl'y.  personal  liberties,  the  Job  of  this  Republic  for  which 
great  lives  have  been  sacrinced.  both  on  and  off  the  battlefield.  We  ! 
must  not  permit  them  to  condemn  young  America  to  the  salt 
mln^s  of  Ccmmnrsist  Siberia,  or  to  an  abject  subservience  to  the 
lashing  whip  of  some  tyrant's  tax  collectors. 

w:-iere  is  the  red  blood  of  young  America  which  flowtd  too  freely 
In  1778  to  give  us  freedom  and  the  Constitution — which  pcxired  upon 
the  battlefield  of  1865  to  preserve  freedom — and  which  drenched 
foreign  soil  In  1898  and  1917  to  make  democracy  safe  for  posterity? 
Tliat  blcKXl  Is  coursing  in  your  veins  and  mine,  calling  upon  us 
to  fight,  put  there  by  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  when  he  said: 

"The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here; 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  we  did  here  It  Is  for  us.  the  living, 
rat  hep,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  ncbly  advanced.  It  Is  rather  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  t;usk  remaining  before  us;  th^t 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion:  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  NaMon.  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


Reciprocity  Vote 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OK  MIVNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TIMES-TRIBLTJE 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  present  an  editorial  entitled  "Reciprocity  Vote." 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Times-Tribune, 
uhich  speaks  for  itself: 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Tlme'^-Tribune  of   February  26,    1940] 

RECIPROCriY     VOTE 

The  resolution  extending  the  reciprocal-trade  policy  for  3  years 
passed  the  House  and  nov.-  Is  before  the  .Senate.  The  House  vote, 
216  to  168.  was  much  closer  than  the  party  line,  and  a  number  of 
Democrats  from  The  farm  Sti>.tes  voted  'no."  The  States  of  Minne- 
sota Wisconsin.  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Montana  ca5t  1  vote 
for  the  resolution  and  23  acaln.-;t  :t,  including  1  pair.  That  vote 
Is  fairly  indicative  of  sentiment  In  the  Northwe«»t.  These  are  farm- 
ing States.  The  trade  pacts  too  often  have  traded  off  the  farmer, 
and  continuation  of  the  policy  threatens  him  with  still  more 
wrlous  injun.-.  The  interests  of  the  cities  are  tied  up  closely  with 
those  of  the  farm. 

The  House  vote  for  the  5  States  mentioned  Included  18  Republi- 
cans. 2  Democrats.  2  Progressives,  and  1  Farmer-Laborite.  The  lone 
vote  for  the  trade  pacts  was  cast  by  a  Republican,  Mr.  Aixxander.  oI 
Minneapolis. 

Votes  against  the  resolution  should  not  be  interpreted  as  disap- 
proval of  reclprocitv  in  principle  They  were  cast  after  the  House 
had  rejected  s.ifeg\mrdlng  amendments.  Tlie  present  law.  which  is 
to  be  extended,  gives  absolute  power  to  the  State  Department  to 
chance  anv  of  our  import  duties  by  bargains  with  foreign  powers. 
Cong: ess   has   yielded   Its   coustitutlcnal    power   over   treaties   and 

tariffs.  „         ^         IT   11 

When  the  flexible  tariff  law  was  pasred  In  1930.  Secretary  Hull, 
then  in  Congress,  said  It  was  undoubtedly  unconstitutional,  and 
quoted  the  phrase  that  It  v.a«  "too  much  power  for  a  bad  man  to 
have  or  for  a  po^^  man  to  want."  Yet  that  law  put  limits  on  the 
Presi'd«»nts  power  to  raise  or  lower  duties.  It  made  a  yardstick  rule. 
Con^'ress  to  that  extent  retained  control. 

As  the  resolution  goes  before  the  S-nate.  one  of  the  gantlets 
It  Will  run  is  an  amer.dment  to  provide  a  yardstick,  thus  denying 
power  to  the  State  Dep:\rtment  xo  reduce  duties  on  competitive 
farm  products  The  need  f-r  that  already  has  been  seen.  One 
lllu.'-traU.  n  offered  by  Mr.  Kntjtson.  of  Minnesota,  was  that  of 
•=tarch  Since  the  pact  with  the  Netherlands  in  1935.  500.000.000 
TX)unds  of  starches  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies  have  been  brought 
in  each  34  pounds  of  it  disp'anng  a  bushel  of  corn  that  otherwise 
would  be  used  by  our  own  strxrch  factories.  Another  amendment 
is  aimed  at  the  mast-favored-uatlon  foatVire.  In  the  pactd  so 
far  concluded,  each  concession  we  make  to  one  nation  is  auto- 
matically extended  to  all  other  nations  with  which  we  have  that 
typo  of  trade  treaties  Tue  amendment  would  make  each  pact 
bilateral,  a  bargain  between  the  United  States  and  one  other  power, 


not  a  world-wide  concession.  A  third  amendment  to  be  ofTered 
would  subject  each  pact  to  ratification  by  the  Senate.  That  Is  a 
constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  when  treaties  are  made,  and  the 
pacts  are  In  fact  treaties,  no  matter  what  they  are  called. 

The  Senate  is  more  heavily  Denx)cratic  than  the  House,  but  some 
of  the  western  Democrats  there  will  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
farmer,  as  in  the  Hou.<:c.  There  Is  a  chance  that  some  of  the 
qualifying  amendments  asked  for  by  the  farm  orpanizatlons  will  be 
adopted.  The  farm  States  have  a  right  to  expect  their  Senators 
to  stand  and  fight  for  them. 


Vv'heeler-Lea  Transportation  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATlVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  MIN-NEAPOLIS  JUNIOR  ASSOCIATION  OP 
COMMERCE  AND  RESOLUTION  OP  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  OP 
MI.'ilNEAPOLIS 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  the  Minneapolis  Junior  Asi>ociaticn  of 
Commerce  regarding  the  report  of  the  conferees  on  the 
Wheeler-Lea  bill,  and  also  a  resolution  from  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  opposing  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  and  asking  30 
days'  time  in  which  to  consider  the  conference  report  when 
it  is  brought  up: 

Minneapolis  Jcniop.  Assoctation  of  Commerce. 

AfiTineaprjhs.  Minn.,  February  27.  1940. 
Congressman  John  G.  Alexander, 

House  Of^ce  Building,  Washington.  D  C. 
De-xr  John;  I  am  advised  that  the  conferees  on  the  \\'^eeler- 
Lea  bill  will  submit  their  revised  transportation  bill  to  both 
Houses  within  the  ne.\t  few  days.  It  has  also  been  brought  to  our 
attention  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  pass  this  am.ended  bill 
within  24  hours  after  it  is  brought  out  of  the  committee. 

I  am  writing  to  re-vfflrm  the  position  of  our  organization  In  rela- 
tion to  this  bill:  first,  that  we  are  opposed  to  any  measure  that 
will  tend  to  raise  uansportatlon  rates  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try; second,  we  are  opposed  to  any  mea.iure  that  will  curtail  the 
advantages  of  waterway  transportation;  third,  since  we  believe  this 
matter  of  transportation  cost  to  be  one  of  public  Interest,  we 
would  request  that  at  least  30  days  be  pven  to  study  the  conferees' 
report  so  that  the  full  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  can  be 
studied  and  analyzed.  There  Is  no  reasonable  excuse  for  trying  to 
riish  through  legislation  of  this  type  that  Is  so  apt  to  affect  a  basic 
economic  principle  to  the  detriment  of  the  Middle  West. 
Extending  you  my  best  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Tom  W,  von  Kuster,  President. 

CrrT  OF  Minneapolis. 

Office  of  City  Clerk. 

February  J 7.  1940. 
Hon.  John  G.  Alexander. 

House  of   Representatires.   Washington.  D.  C. 

De-ar  Sir:   Attached  you  will  find  copy  of  action  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  at  a   meeting  held  February 
23.  1940.  protesting  passage  of  the  so-called  Wheeler-Lea  bill. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Chas.  C.  Swanson,  City  Clerk. 

(Resolution  protesting  passage  of  the  so-called  Wheeler-Lea  bill) 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  cf  the  city  of  .\finneapnli.9,  That 
whereas  the  proposed  so-called  Wheeler-Lea  bill  contains  many 
controversial  provisions,  we  consider  It  unwise  to  pass  It  without 
giving  the  public  and  legislators  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
study  it; 

That  whereas  this  bill  In  effect  would  Increase  freight  rates  to 
shippers  and  consumers,  and  would  be  of  questionable  aid  to  those 
trai.sportation  agencies  which  It  seeks  to  aid; 

That  whereas  the  bill  was  introduced  as  and  is  generally  known 
as  a  "railway-aid  measure"; 

That  whereas  there  Is  no  public  demand  for  this  legislation;  In 
fact,  there  is  widespread  public  opposition  to  it.  as  evidenced  by 
scores  (<f  resolutions  passed  by  agricultural,  business,  and  other 
organizations  since  the  legislation  was  first  proposed; 

That  wlicreas  this  legislation,  if  enacted,  it  is  claimed,  would 
eventually  put  more  than  200  000  railway  employees  cut  of  work; 

That  whereas  to  approach  this  type  of  legislation  by  way  cf  ccdifl- 
caticn  at  this  time  is  a  Job  that  cannot  adequately  be  handled 
without  study  and  consideration — It  is  too  big  a  Job  to  be  disposed 
of  quickly; 
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Erie  County  Council  of  Republican  Women, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


teacher  In  what  T  have  to  say      This  Is  America.     We  must  preserve 
It.     It  lent  perfect.    Ccnfuclous  says: 

•The  lllustnou*  ancients,  when  they  wished  to  make  clear  and 

r<r<-.r>i>oafo      tho      KtoH^ct      wirtimc      In      thp      World        nilt      thplr      StflteS      in 
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That  whereas  the  proposed  legislation.  In  its  present  form,  pre- 
sents an  t:;tremely  difficult  problem  in  that  It  presents  a  situation 
In  which  a  Senate  bill  Is  superseded  bv  a  brand  new  bill  passed  by 
the  H.iuse  which  strikes  out  cverjthing  in  the  Senate  bill  but  the 
en.icling  clause,  in  view  cf  the  wide  divergencies  that  exist  as  a 
result  cf  this  procedure,  it  Is  recommended  that  no  action  be  taken 
by  Conprets  at  this  time  but  that  sufficient  time  be  given  to  the 
prcpcsed  legislation  to  at.'ure  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing of  I'wS  tflect  and  that  it  is  designed  to  accomplish  tJie  results 
sought; 

That  the  city  council  hereby  petitions  Its  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  delay  cons  deration  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  S.  2009, 
Eurllciently  to  give  the  people  of  Minneapolis  opportunity  to  appear 
beiore  them  to  present  their  case. 


Rc;;ula{ion  of  the  Bituminou.s  (  oal  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIIESENTATIVES 

I  Friday.  March  1,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  OF  FEBRUARY 
1  28.  1940 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Frbruary  23. 
1940.  on  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  com- 
mented upon  the  protest.Ttions  fia  a  petition  of  over  5.000 
consumers  cf  coal  in  the  Rock  I.sland-Molinc-Davenport 
area  acainst  the  application  cf  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division 
of  the  D.'partment  of  the  Interor. 

Also  was  included  an  editorial  from  the  Moline  Di.spatch 
which  vigorously  opposes  this  new  governmental  regulation. 
It  appears  that  western  Illinois  is  not  the  only  section  that  is 
voicing  the  protests  over  this  new  imposition  upon  the  people. 

I  therefore  submit  an  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inq'iirer  of  Frbniai-y  28.  1940.  This  editorial  certainly  speaks 
volumes  in  it.^elf: 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  February  28.  1940 1 

CUFFEY   CO.\L  ACT   M.\KES   ICKES   CZ-^R 

As  Secretary  Ickes  prepares  to  e.xercise  his  enormous  powers  as 
czar  of  the  soft -coal  Industry  under  the  Gufley  Act,  supporters 
of  the  movemtnt  to  repeal  that  dangerous  law  are  redoubling 
their  cfTorts. 

Much  more  than  the  f.Tte  cf  this  single  Rre.Tt  Industry,  so  Impor- 
tant to  Pennsylvania  Is  Involved.  The  autocratic  control  of  coal 
authorized  by  the  GufTey  Act  points  straight  to  eventual  Govern- 
ment cwncr:-hlp  and  operation  cf  that  Industry. 

Should  this  unfortunately  take  place,  other  huc:e  natural  re- 
sources would  face,  first,  similar  regimentation  of  their  operations 
and  then  the  threat  cf  being  taken  over  by  the  Government. 
Tendencies  In  that  direction  are  only  too  easily  developed. 

As  Representative  Ali  en  of  Pennsylvania  puts  it :  'If  coal  sur- 
renders, the  path  is  cleared  for  encroachments  in  other  fl.^lds.  In 
the  hght  now  being  waged  against  the  Guffey  Coal  Act.  the  time- 
tested  American  system  cf  free  bu=?ine.ss  eiiterprise  is  at  stake.  One 
has  only  to  read  the  speeches  cf  Mr.  Ickes  to  ver.fy  the  truth  of 
this  statement." 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  administration  of  this  oppreslve  law 
could  not  possibly  have  been  placed  in  wrrse  hands. 

In  Mr.  Ickes'  first  public  statement  after  becoming  head  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Division,  m.lne  owners  perceived  inciicatlcns  of  a 
coming  further  extension  of  bureaucracy,  with  an  Ironclad  control 
cf  production,  under  which  buyers  would  lose  tlieir  freedom  to 
select  the  types  of  coal  most  suitable  for  their  uses. 

The  Guffey  Act  directs  the  Government  to  eliminate  unfair  trade 
practices,  prevent  wasteful  competition,  and  virtually  to  insure  a 
prcflt  to  the  soft -coal  Industry  by  fixing  prices. 

Tlie  first  two  objects  are  wholly  proper  and  within  governmental 
powers.  But  Gcvernment  pnce-flxmg  has  never  worked  yet. 
Wherever  attempted  it  has  Invited  a  long  tram  of  evils.  Agri- 
culture provides  one  cf  the  sad  object  lessons. 

When  It  is  considered  that  hundreds  of  thousands  cf  different 
price  schedules  have  already  been  filed,  the  magnitude  of  such  a 
ta.'k  is  realized. 

Secretary  Ikes  Is  empowered  to  establish  prices  In  187  different 
marketing  districts,  taking  into  account  the  varying  fre  ght  rates 
and  the  costs  of  the  ditferent  kinds  of  transpcrtatiun.  by  the  rail- 
roads, m.otor  trucks,  and  waterways. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  supposed  to  have  exclu- 
Elve  Jurisdiction  over  freight  rates  and  the  imposing  of  differentials 
as  between  one  section  of  the  country  and  another. 


But.  as  Amcld  Gerstell  points  out  In  the  current  Issue  of  the 
Black  Diamond.  Mr  Ickes.  under  cover  of  his  blanket  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Gufley  Act.  can  exercise  the  authority  to  manipulate 
transportation  charges;  indirectly,  it  Is  true,  but  Jufl  as  rffectively 
and  as  oppressively,  if  he  sees  fit,  as  if  he  were  the  actual  dictator 
of  freight  rates. 

If  coal  from  a  certain  producing  district  is  moving  to  market  on 
B  low  freight  rate,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Czar  Ickes  from 
Jacking  up  the  price  al  the  mine.  Or  he  can  arbitrarily  lower  ihe 
mine  price  on  coal  which  reaches  Its  market  district  bearing  heavier 
freight  charges  than  apply  elsewhere. 

This,  well  observes  Mr  Gerstell.  Is  "coordination"  under  the  Guf- 
fey Act.  "In  short,  Ft)b  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  confer  always  on 
the  consum.er  the  honor  of  holdng  tlie  bng." 

When  the  I.  C.  C.  some  years  ago  attempted  to  enforce  pros- 
perity for  one  section  of  the  country  and  adversity  for  another  by 
imposing  what  amounted  to  a  tariff  on  intersecticaal  coal  freight 
traffic,  it  was  brcught  into  court. 

Southern  railroads  obtained  an  Injunction  against  a  20-cent 
reduction  that  had  been  given  to  coal  producers  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 

Later  the  southern  parties  at  Interest  accepted  a  compromise, 
so  the  main  issue  was  never  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
now.  as  Mr.  Gerstell  remarks,  "comes  Mr.  Ickes,  cf  the  Departme:it 
of  the  Interior,  down  the  Fame  alley,  panoplied  under  the  Guffey 
Act  with  the  power  to  manipulate  coal  freight  rates;  in  other  words, 
to  lay  a  tariff,  isolated  in  such  manner  as  he  may  list,  on  187  sub- 
regal  sections  into  which  he  has  chopped  up  what  we  fondly 
imagine  to  be  the  United  States  of  America  " 

Here  Is  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter:  Hitherto  Congress  has  b?en 
particularly  careful  to  safeguard  the  rights  cf  eacli  freiRht  shipper 
as  best  it  could.  But  •coord'.nation"  of  coal  prices,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  GufTey  Act.  will  inevitably  have  the  effect  of  wiping 
out  all  the  I  C  C.  elaborate  dincrential  relationships  that  now 
apply  to  the  shipment  of  snft  coal. 

Tlie  GufTey  Act  should  be  Junked  and  serious  con.'^lderatlon  be 
given  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Allen  to  restore 
Initiation  of  prices  to  the  mine  owners,  but  with  adequate  safe- 
guards of  the  public  Interest.  Tine  Guffey  Act  Is  unfair  to  all  con- 
cerned, besides  embodying  a  vicious  principle 

It  should  be  replaced  by  a  law  that  would  give  the  soft-coal 
Industry  a  chance  to  work  rut  its  own  salvation,  without  official 
compulsion  and  bungling  interference  but  with  due  regard  for  the 
consumers'  welfare 


Des  Moines  River  a  "Dead  Sea" — Fish  Dying 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OK    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  1,  1940 


ARTICLE     FROM     THF     DES     MOINES     (IOWA)      REGISTER     OF 

FEBRUARY    20,    1940 


Mr,  LECOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  FVbruary  28,  1940,  entitled 
"Des  Moines  River  a  'Dead  Sea' — Pi-sh  Dying": 

(From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  of  February  28,  1940] 

DtS   MOINES  RIVER  A   "DEAD  SEA" FISH   DYING 

The  Des  Moines  River  from  Des  Moines  to  Keokuk.  Iowa,  has 
become  an  elontrated  "dead  sea."  and  the  only  hope  that  any  fish 
have  survived  lies  in  the  possibility  that  sjine  may  have  retreated 
from  polluted  river  area.s  into  small  tributaries. 

A.  H.  Wieters,  Iowa  State  sanitary  engineer.  Tuesday  said  that 
recent  tests  made  along  the  river  revealed  the  areas  tested  did  not 
contain  sufficient  oxygen  to  support  fish  life. 

Because  of  low  water,  pollution,  and  an  ice  sheet  cf  2  months' 
duration,  thousands  of  fi.':h  have  died  in  the  stream  between  Des 
Moines  and  Keokuk,  he  said. 

"Fi.sh  are  smart  enough  to  get  out  of  the  polluted  areas  if  they 
possibly  can  do  so."  Mr.  Wieters  said.  "Some  may  have  gone  up  the 
river's  small  tributaries,  where  the  situation  is  not  so  bad." 

Charles  D.  Reed,  United  States  meteorologist,  declared  he  doubted 
that  there  would  be  a  break-up  in  the  smothering  layer  of  ice  now 
covering  the  river  until  about  March  10 

The  ice  break-up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  rh-er,  he  added, 
would  not  come  until  much  later. 

Recent  thaws,  Mr.  Reed  said,  have  been  of  little  help  to  fish  In 
the  river,  because  most  cf  the  water  has  pas.sed  down.-itream  on  top 
of  the  ice  sheets,  cpenir.g  the  ice  in  taut  very  few  places. 

Only  good  spring  rains  and  a  thaw  can  brirg  much  change  in 
the  Des  Moines  River,  health  and  conservation  cfSclals  said. 
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with  that  money  to  the  credit  of  the  Soviet.  With  that  cash  here, 

Stalin  buys  airplanes,  bullets,  gtins,  and  can  shoot  Finland  into  a 
slaughterhouse. 

Are  you  proud  of  that?    Do  you  like  that?  Do  you  want  this  to 


Wisconsiana,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Kent,  one  of  the  leading  citizens 

of  central  Wisconsin. 
The  sentiment  expressed  in  this  march  song  is  indicative 
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Erie  County  Council  of  Republican  Women, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF  NEW  yoi:k 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESEiNTATIVES 

Friday.  March  I.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   STEPHEN   BOLLES.  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of 
the  House,  our  colleat^ue  the  pentleman  from  Wisconsin  the 
Honorable  Stephen  Bolles.  addressed  a  luncheon  spon.sored 
by  the  Erie  County  Council  of  Republican  Women.  Con- 
gressman Bolles"  speech  was  timely  and  to  the  point.  His 
message  to  the  hundreds  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
Buffalo  last  Saturday  follows: 

Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Erie  County  Com- 
mittee of  Women's  Clubs.  I  thank  you  and  Congressman  Harter 
for  Inviting  me  here  today  to  speak  a  few  brief  minutes  In  a  ciiy 
which,  for  a  lew  years,  I  called  home.  For  those  years  and  their 
seething  activities  ai>  a  newspaper  editor,  I  have  the  most  pleasant 
nienicrles. 

We  no  longer  question  woman's  place  In  politics.  She  Is  no 
longer  the  victim  of  th«  learned,  pompous,  superior  lecturer,  who 
so  czartstlcally  said.  "Her  place  was  In  the  home,"  admitting 
her  only  into  the  realm  of  expert  dlshwashors  and  diaper  changers. 

I  am  here  In  New  York  State,  the  home  of  that  little  wisp  of  a 
woman  Susan  B  Anthony,  and  her  partner,  the  pleasingly  plunap 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  did  more  than  any  other  two  women 
of  this  world  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  mtet  here  today  as  a 
part  of  our  body  politic,  eager  to  do  things  for  Ciovemment  and 
participate  as  citizens  of  th<  so  United  States. 

The  mystery  of  human  life  is  almost  as  great  as  it  ever  was. 
Why  we  have  girls  has  never  been  answered  yet,  and.  again,  no 
man.  nor  woman,  for  that  matter,  has  ever  proposed  anything 
better  for  the  scheme  of  the  human  race  But  no  matter  what  the 
attitude,  we  cannot  escape  her  She  is  more  than  half  of  the 
population,  and  when  we  say  "there's  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  '  we  are  sure  we  must  be  right,  because  the  very  nature  of  things 
makes  it  so.  She  accepts  man  and  takes  all  his  worldly  goods  that 
go  with  him. 

Up  to  within  the  last  half  century,  all  the  literature  of  the  world 
wherein  women  figured  was  of  love  and  hate,  of  courtship  and 
marriage,  struggles,  and  perils  to  Bertha  the  beautiful  sewing- 
machine  girl:  of  knights  fighting  for  jeweled  hand.s  of  scullery 
maids:  of  women  of  the  streets  and  the  town:  of  a  Molly  Pitcher 
with  her  brother  soldiers:  of  women  of  the  court  and  weeping 
Cornelias  and  queens  and  intrigue  and  sometimes  of  a  Medici 
and  assassination  She  taught  mu'^lc,  was  a  governess,  played  as 
servant  maid,  taught  school,  and  sometimes  sold  stamps  in  the 
post  office  or  was  a  great  social  hostess. 

Slie  had  not  em.erged  Into  business  Fifty  years  ago  there  was 
scarcely  a  woman  employed  In  a  bank  and  few  were  on  newspapers. 
There  were  no  women  real-estate  agents,  no  operators  of  a  business 
except  in  a  few  Isolated  cases  where  stern  and  husky  widows  suc- 
ceeded to  a  dead  husband's  affairs.  No  Presidents"  wives  wrote 
iiewspafKT  columns. 

She  had  been  in  poetry:  she  was  supposed  to  be  a  tender  thing 
twining  herself  around  a  husband  or  waiting  in  hope,  sometimes 
In  despair,  for  a  husband  She  does  that  yet  but  she  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  that  channel  aicne  for  an  outlet  to  her  activities.  There 
was  no  boss  then.  When  she  married  the  Job  of  boss  imm^edlately 
ch.intred  location. 

She  has  not  fundamentally  changed.  She  Is  the  same  creature 
of  poetry  now  that  she  was  a  hundred  years  aco.  better  looking 
and  better  equipped  The  bank«  are  full  of  her:  the  scrivenrrs  with 
trousers  have  given  wny  to  skirts — as  mtich  as  there  are  left—  at 
tvpt writers.  She  is  everywhere  She  Is  the  boss  as  often  as  she  is 
the  b<."ssed.  She  has  transformed  ofUces  Into  neat  placos  once 
disorderly  and  Jumbled.  She  is  loyal.  She  fights  for  her  boss  as  a 
mother  fights  for  her  children  Most  of  the  time  the  girl  knows 
mere  about  the  boss  and  his  worries  and  work  than  the  wife  She. 
the  girl,  the  professional  and  business  woman.  Is  the  keeper  of 
secrets,  and  I  have  never  known  one  to  betray  an  employer.  In 
my  own  business,  the  first  women  were  employed  to  set  type.  She 
was  a  mechanic  then  We  understood  women  had  to  have  light 
work.  Light  work — when  .she  had  been  a  pioneer — carried  her  half 
cf  the  3roke  of  the  team  in  a  new  country  and  lugged  babies  arour.d 
for  centuries     Now  she  fills  and  overflows  the  newspaper  offices. 

So,  therefore,  recognizing  as  I  do  your  keen  understanding  of 
political  economy,  of  your  responsibility,  and  of  your  knowledge  of 
trunspu-ing   events.   I   shall   arrogate  to  myself   no  attitude   of  a 


teacher  in  what  I  have  to  say      This  is  America.     We  must  preserve 
It.     It  isn't  perfect.    Ccnfuclous  says: 

'The  illustnou*  ancients,  when  they  wished  to  make  clear  and 
propagate  the  highest  virtues  In  the  world,  put  their  states  in 
order  Before  putting  their  states  in  order,  they  regulated  their 
own  families  Before  regulating  their  own  families,  they  culti- 
vated their  own  selves.  Before  cultivating  their  own  selves,  they 
perfected  their  souls  Before  perfecting  their  souls,  they  tried  to 
be  sincere  In  their  thoughts.  Before  trying  to  be  sincere  in  their 
tnoughts.  they  extended  to  the  utmost  their  knowledge.  Such 
extension  cf  knowledge  lav  in  the  investigation  of  things  and  see- 
ing them  as  they  really  were.  When  things  were  thus  investigated, 
knowledge  became  comple.e.  When  knowledge  became  complete 
their  thoughts  liecame  sincere  When  their  thoughts  were  sin- 
cere, their  sculs  were  perfect.  When  their  souls  were  perfect,  their 
ov  n  selves  became  cultivated.  When  their  selves  were  cultivated, 
their  own  families  became  regulated.  When  their  families  be- 
came regulated,  their  states  were  put  In  order.  When  their  states 
were  In  proper  order,  the  whole  world  became  peaceful  and  happy." 
Can  we  make  such  a  land  as  this  of  Confucius? 
We  have  a  great  task  We  must  abolish  war  Before  we  can 
abolish  war.  we  n.'ust  abolish  greed.  Before  we  abolish  war,  we 
must  put  away  hate.  Before  all  you  mothers  and  sisters  can 
tell  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  "Keep  us  out  cf  war."  you  mu.st 
purify  your  own  sfiul.s  from  prejudice.  You  must  be  really  neu- 
tral Congress  passed  a  neutrality  act.  It  isn't  neutrality.  It 
will  not  work     I  voted  against  that  act. 

1  do  not  want  war.  It  has  never  settled  the  world's  troubles. 
We  as  a  people  are  determined  to  keep  out  of  war.  Fifty  thousand 
overseas  headstones,  whitening  the  hillsides  of  France,  thousands 
In  veterans'  hospitals  here  at  heme,  graves  of  service  men  in  every 
city,  village  and  town  cemetery,  cry  out  either  in  voice  or  by 
example  against  this  Nation  ever  going  again  into  war  to  save  a 
world  for  democracy  or  for  any  other  excuse.  On  Armistice  Day 
I  stood  at  the  ceremonies  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
in  Arlington — the  soldier  whose  name  Is  known  only  to  God  In 
the  fogging  morning  I  could  see  the  ghostly  faces  of  a  multitude  of 
mothers,  faces  uplifted,  wondering  if  that  boy  who  went  to  war  and 
never  came  back,  was  their  son.  a  member  of  thn.t  great  phantom 
army  whose  parade  shall  never  be  returned.  We  shall  not  repeat 
this  scene. 

One  of  our  troubles  is  that  we  have  adopted  a  new  vocabulary. 
Th?  old  one  is  discarded  by  the  uncombed-halrcd.  crack-brained 
economists  of  our  time.  They  speak  mostly  of  democracy  I  won- 
der If  any  of  them  know  what  is  a  democracy.  The  United  States 
never  was  a  democracy;  is  not  now.  It  Is  fast  getting  to  be  a 
bureaucracy  Neither  George  Washington  nor  Abraham  Lincoln 
ever  .spoke  cf  America  as  a  democracy.  This  appellation  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin  here.  The  word  is  not  in  the  Declaration 
cf  Independence.  It  is  not  In  the  Articles  of  Confederation  nor 
the  Ordinance  of  1787.  It  does  not  nppe.ir  in  the  Constitution. 
The  word  is  not  used  at  all  In  any  of  the  famous  State  papers.  It 
docs  not  appp-.^r  in  the  speeches  of  Webster  nor  of  Charles  Sumner. 

The  Constitution,  in  section  4  of  article  4  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, expressly  provided  that  the  United  States  "shall  gtiaran- 
tee  to  each  of  the  several  States  a  republican  form  cf  government." 
This  is  a  republic  with  a  republican  representative  government,  and 
not.  nor  ever  has  been,  a  democracy,  as  the  term  democracy  is  so 
glibly  and  so  mlsunderstandlngly  appl'ed.  Not  even  Jcfffrson, 
founder  of  the  Democratic  Party  under  the  name  of  "Republican," 
U5ed  the  term  "democracy." 

The  best  exnmple  at  this  moment  of  bureaucracy  Is  the  extra- 
curricular census  with  the  series  of  Inquisitcrlal  questions  where 
a  government  attempts  to  discover  for  itself  the  intimat°  personal 
affairs  of  an  individual  citizen.  But,  mere  than  that,  the  Govern- 
ment pretends  to  impose  a  penalty.  It  is  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Away  back  yonder  WUilam  Pitt,  in  his  great  speech 
on  excise,  said : 

"The  poorest  man  may  In  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  all  the  force 
of  the  Crc';\-n.  It  may  fall;  its  rocf  may  shake:  the  wind  may 
blow  through  it:  the  storms  may  enter:  the  rain  may  enter — but 
the  Kirg  of  England  cannot  enter.  All  his  forces  dare  not  cross 
the  threshold  nf  the  ru:ned  tenement." 

But  under  the  census  law  the  agents  of  the  New  Deal  Govern- 
ment may  demand  entrance  to  put  upon  the  people  an  Inqu  sltlon 
of  questions 

A  great  Jurist.  Justice  Matthews,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  said: 

"Arbitrary  power  enforcing  its  edicts  to  the  person  and  prop- 
erty of  its  subjects  is  not  law.  whether  manifested  as  the  decree 
of  a  personal  monarch  or  of  an  Imperfonnl  multitude." 

I  hope  there  will  be  a  rebellious  attitude  against  the'^e  cens-'s 
questions  and  that  the  courts  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  settle 
this  question  of  our  rights. 

Now,  my  friends,  while  we  are  shedding  tears  for  Finland  and 
are  thrllkd  bv  this  new  epic  being  written  hv  a  little  people 
against  a  mon.ster  of  tyranny,  let  me  tell  you  that  airplanes  flving 
over  Finnish  rltif>5  are  made  in  America:  the  tombs  ther  drop'  are 
made  here:  other  munitions  and  guns  in  tanks  made  here,  nr.d  all 
of  them  paid  for  by  the  American  Government  and  the  American 
people 

We  have  bought  a  billion  dollars  of  Russian  gold  It  Is  burled 
out  In  the  ground  at  Fort  Knox  Russians  can  nunc  gold  under 
the  cheap  labor  at  around  812  an  ounce.  We  pay  tr^5  The  profit 
has  been  about  $23  an  ounce  to  Russia  or  near  •SOO.OOO.CXiO.  and 
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with  that  money  to  the  credit  of  the  Soviet.  With  that  cash  here, 
Stalin  buys  airplanes,  bullets,  gtins,  and  can  shoot  Finland  into  a 
slaughterhouse. 

Are  you  proud  of  that?  Do  you  like  that?  Do  you  want  this  to 
go  on?  Well,  that's  a  part  of  the  New  Deal  idea.  If  you  do  not 
like  it,  kill  the  New  Deal  by  organizing  to  make  a  clean-up  In 
November. 

You  are  the  hope  of  America.  Do  not  get  yourself  bewildered 
Just  because  you  live  in  an  age  of  radio  waves,  scientific  investi- 
gation of  everything  from  the  ant  to  dinosaur  eggs:  Harold  Ickes; 
an  age  of  nuts  and  bolts  and  monkey  wrenches:  tangled  electric 
wires  and  T  V.  A.  power:  Jimmie  Roosevelt:  long-distance  music, 
trucks,  and  busses;  Jitterbugs,  slot  machines,  and  roadhouses:  Jim 
Parley  and  adding  machines,  tabloids,  clipper  airplanes,  soil  ero- 
sion; W.  P.  A  :  Chinese  bandits;  Soviet  Russia;  quick  divorce; 
My  Day;  moving-picture  actors;  trafiQc  signals;  rotogravures;  racket- 
eers; bureaucrats:  foreign  debts;  advice  to  the  lovelorn;  farm 
mortgages;  Hitler;  Stalin;  Ma  Perkins;  Mussolini:  Finland.  Argen- 
tine beef:  and  Canadian  cheese  and  furs;  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments waiting  to  be  repealed. 

My  friends.  America  is  safe  from  without.  No  conquerors  of  the 
United  States  have  yet  been  bom.  The  temple  of  liberty  here 
erected  by  Washington,  preserved  by  Lincoln,  is  net  to  be  destroyed 
from  a  totalitarian  Europe  or  by  an  Asiatic  horde.  11  that  temple 
Is  destroyed.  If  Its  facade  is  marred.  It  will  be  from  enemies  nurtured 
and  suckled  from  within  our  gates,  nurtured  by  spineless  offlcials 
and  a  Congress  with  angleworm  backbones. 

America  should  be  careful,  watchful,  determined.  We  should 
now  be  even  more  emphatically  committed  that  here  In  America, 
groups  preaching  war  or  attempting  to  use  America  as  a  propaganda 
field  for  any  foreign  nation  or  alien  doctrines,  should  be  summarily 
submerged.  America  must  not  be  tised  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
poisonous  snakes  of  communism. 

We  are  doing  some  work  In  Congress  to  combat  this  subversive 
activity.  There  is  no  rcxim  here  lor  these  groups  We  need  the 
room  for  American  citizens. 

You  can  keep  all  your  Ideals  and  yet  be  practical.  Your  great  task 
is  to  keep  American  in  the  American  way.  We  made  that  way. 
It  is  ours.  It  does  not  need  repairing  and  patching  with  discarded 
EXiropcan  notions. 

That  American  way  Is: 

1.  To  recognize  the  individual  as  against  collectivism. 

2.  To  continue  the  profit  system  which  built  up  our  industry. 
(It  is  a  proflt-and-loss  system  now.) 

3  By  natural  laws  of  "business  and  production  put  the  10,000.000 
unemployed  into  profitable  Jobs  and  see  that  both  employer  and 
labor  have  a  square  deal. 

4.  To  live  within  our  means  and  spend  no  more  than  we  take  in. 

5.  Govern  as  a  republic  and  not  as  a  system  of  bureaucracies 

6.  Keep  our  fingers  out  of  the  buzz  saw  of  foreign  entanglements. 
7    Preserve  the  American  market  for  American  products. 

8.  Be  ready  to  defend  our  shores  against  any  invasion. 

9    Provide  for  the  aged  and  underprivileged. 

10.  Give  opportunity  for  youth  by  opening  factories  and  taking 
the  shackJe.s  from  business. 

There  are  others,  all  of  which  are  collateral  to  these  10.  We 
must  have  a  rebirth  of  that  American  spirit.  The  women  of  the 
Nation  must  be  leaders. 

The  first  step  Is  to  elect  a  Republican  Congress.  That  will  be 
the  Seventy-siventh.  There  is  luck  in  o<ld  numbers.  Send  back 
Mr,  Harter.  You  may  be  proud  of  his  record.  Return  Mr.  Andrews 
and  clean  the  slate  with  a  solid  Repubhcan  delegation  from  New 
York. 

Then  put  someone  In  the  White  House  who  will  not  u.se  the 
American  people  as  laboratory  specimens  on  which  to  exp>eriment: 
a  President  who  will  not  have  a  Perkins,  an  Ickes.  a  Hopkins  in  a 
Cabinet    and  no  Earl  Browders  sitting  on  the  White  House  doorstep. 

You  have  had  7  years  of  this  experiment.  The  famine  in  Egypt 
lasted  7  years.  The  spending  in  the  United  States  has  lasted  7 
years  We  have  a  debt  of  forty-five  bUlions.  We*  have  as  many 
out  of  work  as  there  were  in  1933.     We  have  980.000  pay  rollers. 

Tlie  time  Is  here,  the  clock  has  struck  the  hour  to  take  the  high- 
road of  America  and  put  Into  power  a  set  of  sound  principles — the 
American  way. 


Wisconsiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1940 


WORDS  OF  THE  MARCH  SONG  BY  H.  J.  KENT 


Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  words  of  the  march  song 
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Wisconsiana.  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Kent,  one  of  the  leadmg  citizens 

of  central  Wisconsin. 

The  sentiment  expressed  in  this  march  song  is  indicative 
of  the  spirit  of  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Wisconsiana 

X 
Wisconsin!    'When  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne 

Consigned  to  doom  the  Reynard's  loyal  breast, 
O  glori'us  land,  what  fate  to  vengeance  sown 

Regales  the  northern  coursers  of  the  West! 
Beyond  your  bluffs  a  wonted  rendezvous 

Constrains  the  wrath  tliat  balked  the  feudal  sway: 
Yet  surge  the  sou's  that  pledged  the  miphiy  Sioux — 

Their  stanchle!-s  cause  no  mastery  can  stay. 
Aguard  on  the  ramparts  of  Freedom's  domain. 

She  rouses  the  westerly  gales; 
Tlieir  thundering  concourse  the  warriors  enreln 

When  tjTannlcs  threaten  her  vales; 
Extending  her  sweep  to  the  tempest's  career. 

She  rallies  the  salient  crest: 
Wisconsin's  valiant  hearts  revere 

Her  home,  the  free  Northwest! 

n 
Wi.sconsln!     When  the  planters  from  their  Fhires 

Assailed  the  torch  of  Concord's  gen'rous  hand, 
O  sov'reign  State,  what  boon  to  grateful  sires 

Confers  to  us  the  guerdon  of  their  stand! 
Upon  its  hearth  a  sacred  heritage 

Assures  the  zeal  that  spurned  the  rebel  call; 
Yet  glow  the  hopes  that  bore  the  Union  gage— 

Their  guileless  faith  no  mockery  shall  gall. 
O  resolute  gcxldess.  O  Justice  divine, 

We  tender  our  mother's  appeal; 
Tlie  fruits  of  our  toll  to  her  fortunes  assign, 

Tlic  truth  of  her  compact  reseal; 
Shall  priv'leged  endeavor  the  colors  uprear 

And  carnage  her  tribute  attest? 
Wi.^consln's  valiant  hearts  revere 

Hrr  home,  the  free  Northwest  I 

—H.  J.  Kent. 
WAtrroMA,  Wis. 


Times  Have  Changed  Since  Cleveland  Lived  in 
the  White  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 


HON. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  verily  times 
have  changed  since  Grover  Cleveland  lived  in  the  White 
House.  When  Cleveland  wanted  to  take  a  vacation,  he  either 
went  fishing  down  the  Potomac  or  duck  shooting  out  on  the 
Chesapeake.  His  vacation  pleasure  craft  was  an  old-fashioned 
rowboat  that  did  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  dime.  Today  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House  Is  returning  to  the 
United  States  from  a  vacation  in  which  he  uaed  a  $10,000,000 
cruiser  and  a  whole  fleet  of  auxiliary  aerial  and  naval  craft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  reminds  me  that  our  present  occupant  in 
the  White  House  has  now  traveled  a  grand  total  of  nearly  10 
trips  around  the  world,  or  a  total  of  181,112  miles  on  the 
high  seas  since  he  was  inaugurated  into  office.  In  fact,  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that  the  President  seems  always  to  need  a 
vacation  and  in  this  case,  his  thirty-second  vacation,  it  again 
means  a  trip  at  sea  with  a  chance  to  read  and  relax,  and  at 
the  same  time  study  naval  problems  of  national  defense,  and 
perhaps  erecting  a  defense  against  answering  that  seemingly 
all-embarrassing  question.  "Will  he  run  again?" 

"While  this  exhibition  of  waste  is  going  on,  I  am  reminded 
that  just  before  the  President  sailed  on  this  last  fish- 
ing expedition,  he  vetoed  a  bill  that  would  have  increased  the 
pay  of  village  mail  carriers  to  a  minimum  of  $1,200  a  year. 
There  are  only  8,000  of  these  servants  of  the  people,  and  the 
total  sum  involved  in  the  proposed  bill  was  but  $178,820. 
The  Chief  Executive  seemingly  would  rather  spend  the  pub- 
he's  money  on  fishing  trips  and  vacations  than  see  these 
imderpaid  Government  workers  adequately  provided  for.    I 
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for  a  curtailment  in  production  of  from  50  percent  upward.     His 
dcstrucliveness  in  some  small  spots  where  severe  infestations  have 


After  careful  editing,  some  cf  the  contents  of  the   flies  of  the 
State  Department  are  l>elng  published. 
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bf^lieve  the  mail  carriers  could  have  been  helped  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  this  fishing  trip. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  Mr.  Hoover,  so  much  maligned  by 
the  new  dealers,  was  himself  puilty  of  the  expensive  relaxa- 
tion of  an  occasional  solitary  irout-fic^hing  expedition  in  the 
cool  waters  of  the  Rapidan.  In  fact,  it  was  he  who  ordered 
dt  ccmmi.ssioned  and  sold,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  the 
famed  Presidential  yacht  Mayflou>?r. 

I  am  also  reminded  that  the  White  House  expenses  in  gen- 
eral have  be*  n  mounting  skyward  for  several  years,  since 
"Hoover's  extravagance.'*  As  an  example  of  v.hat  the  ex- 
penses have  been  and  are  today,  I  submit  the  following  table, 
by  fiscal  years: 

Wnite  House  expenses,  including  Executive  Office  as  reorganized 

1933 $3G9.0CO 

1934    .—     -- 359.000 

1935 - - 458  000 

1933 — 425.  000 

1937 5O2.0v)0 

1938 _ 479. COO 

1939 2.370.000 

1940  (Buiget  estimate) 2.972.0<X) 

1941  (B.'.ciget  estimate) 3.  573.  7U0 

These  are  the  totals  b?ing  spent  by  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  v.ho,  when  a  cand.date  in  1932,  promised. 
October  19.  at  Pilt.sbuigh: 

I  shall  apprcarh  the  problem  of  carrying  out  the  plain  precept  of 
our  party,  which  is  to  rtduce  the  cost  ol  current  Federal  Governmeut 
operations  by  25  percent. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  old  Omar  said: 

Thp  Moving  Flncer  writes:   and.  having  writ. 
Mines  on:  nor  al!  ycur  r^P^y  nor  Wit 

Shall  lure  It  back  t.i  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  yciu-  ttars  via£h  out  a  word  of  It. 

Verily,  times  have  changed  since  Grovcr  Cleveland  occupied 
the  White  House. 


The  Pink  Bolhvorm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  H.  WEST 

OK  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1D40 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG,  OP  TEXAS 


Mr.  WEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Irm-ekto  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Kleberg  J  on  the  subject  of 
the  pink  bollworm: 

My  fellow  cttlzen.<5  of  the  radio  audience,  may  I  flrPt  thank  the 
N.>»tlonal  Grange  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for  this  cp- 
po:tunlty  to  tallc  to  you.  My  subject,  the  Pink  Bollworm  atralnst 
the  United  States  of  America,  Is  one  well  worth  attention,  whether 
you  be  engaged  as  a  professional  man  or  woman,  as  a  cotton  farmer. 
lawyer,  merchant,  an  Industrialist,  a  laborer,  or  a  child  going  to 
school,  or  a  yourg  c.tlzen  going  to  college 

The  pmk  bollworm  is  a  caterpillar  or  worm  In  one  stage  of  his 
life  and  in  another  a  fratjilc  moth,  light  almost  as  gossamer,  prac- 
tically Incapab'e  cf  flying  in  the  direction  he  would  like  to  fly 
and  wafted  easily  with  the  wind  In  whate%t>r  direction  the  w:r.d 
happens  to  be  blowing  Scientists  denote  the  pink  bollworm  either 
as  Chloridea  obsoleta  or  Heliothis  armtgera.  formidable  Latin  ap- 
pellations these  two.  The  parent  mcth  lays  eggs  from  which  the 
ycung  ones  hatch  out.  They  bore  holes  and  penetrate  the  flowirs. 
buds,  ard  young  txUls  of  cotton,  causing  them  to  drop  off  the  plant. 
It  IS  with  reference  to  the  pink  bollworms  present  location  in 
Mexico  and  the  United  Slates,  and  his  pre.sent  determination  to 
Invade  the  cotton  flolds  and  cotton-producing  area  ol  the  Unittd 
States,  that  I  talk  to  you  today 

DEsTnt'cnvE  N.ATmE  or  pest 

At  the  out?et.  mny  I  state  that  there  are  some  166  different  pests 
which  attack  cotton,  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  Of  these,  the  pink  Ixillworm  Is  by  far  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  destructive.  s.i  much  more  so  that  the  pink  bollworm  is 
ctinsidered  more  destrvictive  than  all  of  those  various  pests  ccm- 
bliied.     Everyone   from   the   cotton  producing  area  of  oiir  country 


knows  the  dnmage  that  can  be  and  Is  wrought  by  the  boll  weevil, 
which  came  Into  our  country  through  th?  same  gateway  where  the 
pir.k  bollworm  is  at  present  entrenched  If  he  man;igcs  to  force 
his  way,  and  he  will  unquesticnably  do  so.  imless  the  Congress 
provider  funds  adequate  for  control  mothcds  new  utilized  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  we  In  the  United  States,  will  be  the  only 
pn  at  cottcn-prcduc.ng  country  in  the  world  afflicted  by  both  the 
pink  tjollworm  and  the  boll  weevil. 

The  pink  bollworm  has  t>een  known  to  entomologists  for  many, 
many  vcars  He  made  his  first  appearance  In  North  America  In 
Mexico' in  1917.  He  was  Imported  In  some  cottonseed  for  planting 
purposes  from  Egypt.  This  seed  was  planted  in  what  is  known  as 
thf  Laguna  district  in  Mexico.  This  area  is  located  some  J50  miles 
frrm  the  border  of  the  United  States.  The  pirk  t)ollworm  first 
appeared  in  the  United  States  In  the  Frc3idio  or  Big  Bend  area  of 
Texas  in  1918  Careful  Investigation  showed  that  the  pink  bollworm 
moth  drifted  by  wind  currents  from  the  Laguna  district  In  Mexico 
to  this  point  in  Texas.  This  discovery  was  made  by  stretching  nets 
between  captive  balloons,  which  nets  enmeshed  this  mcth  up  to 
elevations  in  excess  of  2  500  feet  in  the  air. 

Time  Is  too  short  to  go  too  much  Into  detail,  but,  suffice  It  to  say. 
that  control  methods  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
cooperating  farmers  were  shewn  competent  in  preventing  the  spread 
from  areas  in  Trxa.s.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  to  major  cotton- 
producing  areas  in  the  United  States.  These  Just-mentioned  areas 
have  winds  during  the  time  cf  the  year  when  the  pink  bollworm  is 
in  the  moth  stage,  which,  in  the  main,  blew  away  from  rather  than 
toward  the  cotton-producing  sections  of  our  country.  In  1936. 
however,  the  pink  bollworm  was  found  !n  the  Matamcras  area  of 
Mexico  Just  3crcss  the  river  known  as  the  Rio  Grande  from  Browns- 
ville. Tex.,  and  It  is  because  of  this  present  location  of  pink  boll- 
worm infestation  that  those  of  us  who  have  made  a  study  of  this 
daugercus  insect  pe.st  fear  the  possibility  of  his  successful  entry 
Into  the  cotton-producing  Southern  States. 

If  the  pink  bollworm  should  get  Into  the  major  cotton-producing 
parts  of  cur  country,  the  additional  ccst  of  production  duo  to  his 
ravages  would,  in  my  candid  and  earnest  opinion,  put  those  sections 
cut  of  the  cotton-producing  business.  In  the  South,  where  cotton 
Is  produced,  merchants  of  all  kinds  do  the  major  part  of  their 
bu'incps  during  the  cotton  picking  and  harvesting  season.  That  Is 
the  time  when  all  bills  arc  paid — to  demists,  doctors,  and  others. 
That  is  the  time  when  new  automobiles  are  bought.  That  Is  the 
time  when  err.ployment  and  wpges  are  at  their  height.  Cotton  gins, 
oil  mills,  ccmi.-rrs.ses,  trucks,  railroads,  ships,  cotton  merchants  and 
buyers  are  all  going  full  speed  ahe?d.  What  if  there  were  no  cotton 
produced  In  these  areas?  Patently,  cotton  farmers  would  turn  to 
those  lines  of  production  to  which  their  land.s,  the  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  location  are  best  adapted.  In  the  main,  this  would 
mean  livestock.  dair>-ing.  and  hogs.  Sugar  beets,  corn,  wheat,  etc.. 
are  likewise  possible  of  profitable  production  In  large  areas  where 
cotton  Is  now  pnxiuced.  but  In  the  main  livestock  would.  In  my 
opinion,  command  their  first  attention 

If  these  farmers  turn  to  livestock  it  means  that  90  out  of  every 
100  men  once  employed  in  the  planting,  culllvation.  and  harvesting 
of  cctton  would  be  out  of  Jobs  It  means  that  every  cotton  gin. 
Oil  mill,  and  ompress  would  close  their  doors  and  their  employees 
would,  in  the  main,  seek  places  on  the  relief  rolls.  This  would  mean 
much  additlor.al  money  for  relief.  At  the  outset  more  than  1.000.000 
would  lose  their  present  means  cf  livelihood,  with  consequent  ccst  to 
taxpayers  wherever  they  are  located  in  our  country.  In  the  main. 
In  the  South  school  teachers  are  pa:d  from  the  general-tax  fund  of 
the  resprctive  States.  Schoolhcuses  are  built  by  the  establishment 
cf  schot)l  districts,  independent  and  othcrwl.'-e,  in  which  di-slrlcts 
btmds  are  sold,  etc.  Tax  delinquency  and  failure  to  meet  bonded 
Indebtedness  would  immediately  Ijcccme  the  rxile  rather  than  the 
exception.  Business  failures  wculd  perforce  follow  In  the  wake  of 
such  a  disaster.  The  economic  dislocation  by  the  shifts  In  produc- 
tion inevitable  from  cottcn  to  other  lines  of  production  would 
destroy  the  northern  and  ncrthwcstern  and  eastern  dairy  industry 
and  serlou-^ly  Irftpalr,  If  not  destroy,  the  ccrn-  and  wheat-producing 
sectiors  The  result  to  all  lines  of  business  occasioned  by  the  loss 
cf  purchasii'g  power  on  the  part  not  cnly  cf  the  cotton  farmer  but 
of  all  farmers  would  be  immediately  felt  by  all  kinds  of  Industry  and 
business  in  our  land.  For  instance,  in  1935.  by  careful  estimat?, 
40  out  of  every  100  persons  gainfully  employed  In  all  manu- 
facturirg  industries  In  the  United  States  were  employed  by  indus- 
tries which  utilized  cotton  as  an  essential  part  of  their  manufactured 
prcducTs  The  loss  of  American  cotton  and  its  bvproducts  to  those 
industries  opens  another  tragic  field  of  thought.'  American  money 
would  go  out  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  cotton. 

APPROPRIATION    SHOVI.i)    BE    ADE«SU.\TE 

This  Is  enough  cf  the  detail  to  such  thoughtful  minds  as  I  know 
an  American  radio  audience  accustomed  to  this  program  possesses. 
Wherever  ycu  are.  It  is  to  your  Interest  to  Inform  yotu  Congressman 
and  Senators  as  to  whether  or  not  you  think  It  Is  worth  while  to 
apprtpriate  $800,000  in  addition  to  the  $526  000  contained  in  the 
agricultural  apprrpriation  bill  for  pink  bollworm  control,  which  is 
now  being  considered  in  the  United  States  Senate.  We  have  estab- 
lished records  cf  the  successful  v.'v-rk  being  dene  locking  to  control 
and  final  eradication  of  the  pink  bollworm  bv  the  United  States 
Bureau  cf  Entomolcgy.  So  there  is  no  guesswork  Involved  concern- 
ing the  use  to  which  the  money, will  be  put.  nor  should  there  be 
any  doubt  concerning  the  Importance  of  the  requested  Increase. 

In  summation,  the  pink  t)Ollworm  In  China,  it  was  estimated,  cost 
that  country  from  cisjhty-five  to  ninety  million  dollars"  worth  of 
cotton  in  1938.     In  other  countries  he  Is  known  to  be  responsible 
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for  a  curtailment  In  production  of  from  50  percent  upward.  His 
destructlveness  In  some  small  spots  where  severe  infestations  have 
been  found  has  been  kn.iwn  to  amount  to  nearly  100  percent.  The 
pink  bollworm  not  onlv  destroys  by  kiliing  the  flower  and  the 
square  and  the  boll  which  he  penetrates,  causmg  these  to  either 
fall  off  or  fall  to  mature,  but  where  cotton  bnljs  panially  opened 
Rnd  the  cottcn  Is  picked  he  ruins  the  staple  and  the  quality. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  we  must  prevent  the  dissemination 
cf  the  pink  bollworm  over  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  infestation  In 
South  Texas  muBt  be  eradicated  or  controlled.  Continued  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  continuation  and  Improvement  of  the 
measures  now  in  eiTect.  namely,  the  bterillzation  of  seed,  burning 
of  cciton  wa.ste.  the  cleaning  up  cf  fields  of  ail  living  cotton  as 
Boon  as  passible  after  picking,  and  the  retardation  of  the  plantlni^ 
date  in  the  spring.  TlUs  laft  so  that  when  the  pink  bollworm  is  in 
the  moth  stage  he  will  find  little  or  no  cottcn  hlocming  or  In  fruit. 
Fortunately,  the  pink  bollworm 's  life  epan  while  in  the  mcth  state 
Is  cf  very  short  duration,  and  the  measures  of  control  Just  de- 
scribed have  been  found  thoroughly  effective  l>oth  in  controlling 
against  the  spread  of  the  pest  as  well  as  In  some  instances  rcsiUt- 
Ing  in  complete  eradication  where  no  relnfestations  from  other 
sources  have  occurred.  Plans  are  going  forward  looking  to  the 
working  out  of  a  system  of  cooperative  attack  by  bcth  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  on  the  pe.st  in  Mexico. 
But  surely  we  should  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  safeguard  us 
against  the  catai-trophe  which  we  in  this  country  face  if  tins 
destructive  Insect  gains  a  real  foothold  in  the  major  cotton-pro- 
duciug  areas  of  our  country. 

BOLLWORM  CAN  BE  STOPPED 

We  know  that  where  he  Is  now  found  he  can  be  decisively  re- 
tarded and  finally  defeated.  Climatic  condltlcns,  flat  topography 
of  the  country,  farm  Implements  and  tools,  tractors,  etc.,  and 
farmers  who  fear  and  know  this  Insect  make  the  prerent  battle- 
ground the  best  place  in  cur  coun'.ry  to  conduct  this  fight.  It  will 
be  a  different  story  If  the  pink  bo'lworm  reaches  these  sections  of 
the  country  where  cotton  farming  en  hillsides  Is  under  the  auspices 
ol  the  Negro  and  the  mule,  and  where  tractors,  etc.,  are  not  adapt- 
able. This  is  n*^!  like  the  war  in  which  Napcleon  ftcured  against 
Wellington,  where  Wellington  lost  many  battles  but  finally  wen  the 
war.  This  Is  a  war  where  to  lose  one  battle,  which  Is  a  continuing 
one,  means  the  less  of  the  war.  So  I  earnestly  urge  your  intelli- 
gent interest  and  attention  to  the  dangers  which  surround  this 
Invasion.  We  rtm  cr.Tver  risks  from  tlU.s  insect  enemy  than  we  do 
from  Invasion  from  any  foreign  foe  today. 


Labor,  the  Or|T:an  of  a  Million  WorkinRmen,  Ap- 
proves My  Resolution  for  a  Uefeiendum  on  Over- 
seas Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  labor  has  a  vital  interest  in 
the  peace  movement.  No  other  element  in  our  complex 
civilization  is  quite  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  elimination 
of  the  causes  of  war  as  the  toilers  of  the  land.  It  is  upon 
them  that  war's  heavy  hand  is  laid  most  relentlessly.  Others 
may  evade  the  hardships  of  military  service  through  exemp- 
tions provided  for  executives,  farmers,  and  persons  of  special- 
ized qvialifications.  but  for  workingmen.  generally  speakiner. 
there  is  no  loophole.  T^iey  comprise  the  mass  of  the  eligible 
fighting  population.    Tl^ey  have  to  take  it  on  the  jaw. 

Workingmen  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  Nation's  cannon 
fodder.  War  breaks  up  their  happy  homes,  tears  them  away 
from  their  loved  ones,  and  sends  them  forlh  to  be  shot  or 
to  be  blown  into  bits  or  to  be  strangled  with  poi.son  gas.  and 
dees  not  give  them  or  their  families  one  single,  solitary  word 
to  say  about  it. 

Labor,  the  largest,  and  by  all  odds,  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  of  all  the  publications  that  speak  for  organized 
labor,  the  organ  of  a  million  workingmen.  approves  my  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  would  give  the 
people  of  America  a  right  to  vote  on  proposals  to  send  our 
boys  overseas,  to  fight  and  die  in  foreign  wars.  The  following 
editorial  appears  in  the  March  5  issue  of  that  publication: 

EDITORIAL    PRESENTINC    THE    VIEWS    OP   LABOR 

Tu-cnty-three  years  after  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War.  the  people  are  being  let  In  on  the  secret  of  Just  how  we  were 
maneuvered  Into  that  conflict. 


After  careful  editing,  some  of  the  contents  of  the  flies  of  the 
State  Department  aie  being  published. 

VVc  see  Bryan  Ua'tling  lor  peiic.?.  until  he  lost  heart  and  resigned. 
His  successor.  Lansing,  crafty  iut.eriiatlonal  lawyer,  wished  to  get 
us  in  from  the  start.  Colonel  House  harb<ircd  the  same  design. 
Wocdrow  Wilson  was  for  neutrality,  but  all  his  sympathies  were  on 
the  AUie.s'  side,  and  he  was  toying  with  the  idea  of  entering  the 
conflict  durlni?  the  very  months  that  Democratic  politicians  were 
virging  the  voters  to  elect  him  because  he  had  "kept  us  out  of  war. " 

The  people  were  never  ai-ked  what  they  thought  about  the  matter. 
Just  a  few  men.  mo^t  cf  whom  had  never  bten  elected  to  any  office, 
di.scu.'-btd  and  finally  deeded  this  most  momentous  question.  A 
similar  group  ccu'.d  do  tlie  .same  th'iicr  fid.iy.  tomorrow,  next  year. 

In  ether  wcid».  the  pople  of  this  country  have  practically  no 
control  over  the  conduct  cf  their  foreign  affair.s. 

Congiessman  Louis  Ludlow  says  there  bhould  be  a  referendum 
before  a  declaration  of  war.  unless  soiiie  foreign  p<,wer  invades  this 
hemisphere.  What  s  vnrcng  with  that  idea?  Itu't  It  better  than 
the  present  undemocratic  set-up? 


Propaganda  of  the  Interior  Department^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  1,  1940 


STATE^IENT  CF  MR  RUSSEI.L  B  BROWN.  OP  THE  INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Russell  B.  Brown,  general 
counsel  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America, 
representing  tl^.at  organization,  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and 
Gas  Association,  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  and  a 
number  of  other  industry  associations,  in  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  petroleum  subccmmittee  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Fcie:cn  Commerce.  House  of  Representatives,  in 
opposition  to  II.  R.  7372,  Monday.  February  26,  made  the 
following  statement,  discussing  propaganda  of  the  Interior 
Department : 

Take  this  bill,  examine  it  from  the  flr<:t  word  through  the  con- 
cluding sentence.  What  can  be  dene  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
Itself  to  prevent  waste?  Out.side  of  employing  men  to  administer 
under  salaried  that  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  other  laws. 
ncthing  can  be  done  under  this  law  until  someone  not  now  known 
to  you  prescribes  some  regulations  not  now  known  to  him  defining 
some  activity  now  uncertain. 

The  declared  purpo'^^es  cf  this  bill  are  beautiful.  They  express 
dcf^ires  and  Ideals  that  have  grown  out  of  years  of  experiences  by 
men  who  have  had  to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  that  we  might  have  a 
great  and  valuable  industry,  whose  estate  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  now  wunt  to  cciminlster;  but  the  powers  defined  do  not 
follow  the  purposes  declared. 

Since  the  full  powers  created  by  this  bill  are  lodged  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  we  think  it  well  to  examine  the  attitude  of 
those  who  apj>eared  in  various  places  In  support  of  such  measure. 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  previous  testimony  adduced 
before  this  committee  that  H.  R.  7372  originated  in  and  was  drafted 
by  and  Is  now  being  spon.sored  by  the  Interior  Department. 

The  witnesses  for  the  Department  have  appeared.  In  small  part, 
before*  this  committee,  but  the  primary  witneraes  for  the  Depart- 
ment, who  have  ignored  this  committee  and  the  Congress,  have 
appeared  before  the  American  public  (1)  under  the  cloak  of  ano- 
nymity: (2)  unsworn;  (3)  not  subject  to  examination  and  cross- 
examination:  (4>  using  false  and  fictitious  facte  and  Incidents; 
(5 1  employing  the  facilities  cf  dramatics,  sound  effects,  etc.;  (6)  sent 
cut  under  the  guise  of  entertainment;  (7)  engaging  In  propaganda, 
at  Government  expense,  to  influence  Federal  legislation.  In  possible 
defiance  of  the  Hatch  Act.  recently  enacted  by  Congress. 

In  brief,  the  swcrn  witiits-ses  of  the  Department  deny  responsi- 
bility for  the  policy  involved  in  the  act. 

The  unsworn  witnes.ses.  who  engage  in  fictional  propaganda,  are 
the  real  sponsors  of  the  act.  and  the  claimed  necessity  therefor  Is 
predicated  upon  false  and  nonexistent  hypotheses  that  are  anony- 
mously spread  by  radio  broadcast  to  the  American  public. 

Because  of  the  illuminating  nature  of  the  Interior  Department's 
self-exposure  in  the  Department's  program  of  radio  broadcasts.  It 
will  be  outlined  for  your  careful  examination. 

The  report  of  the  energy  resources  committee  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee  transmitted  by  the  President  to  Concreas 
under  date  of  February  15,  1939,  contains  the  following  slgnlUcant 
paragraph : 

"Whenever  the  feneral  public  t>ecomes  suflBciently  impressed  witb 
the  threatened  shortage  of  petroleum  products  and   the  possible 
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Jtimping  Jehosophat.  what  have  you  got  a  Congress  for?    What   I   prevent  what  it  might  be  pleased  to  denominate  waste,  when  they 
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rises  In  prices  for  motor  fuel,  thrn  the  complex  problem  of  recrulat- 
Ing  the  Oil  and  gus  industry  is  likely  to  be  transfeired  to  the  Federal 
Government  ■■ 

I  have  emphasized  the  word  "Impressed"  because  this  seems  to  be 
the  Inspiration  for,  as  well  a-s  the  procedure  followed  by.  the  Interior 
Department  in  attempting  to  bring  about  a  demand  lor  this  legis- 
lation. This  probably  explains  why  reason  and  information  have 
been  asked  to  Rive  way  to  emotion  and  fear 

This  bill  did  not  come  without  warning  or  without  a  sponsor. 
I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  propaganda  calling  this  bill  into 
exLstence  and  urgiiig  its  support  Here.  too.  we  set  forth  the 
Interior  Departments  Qonceptiun  of  waste  so  clearly  that  none  can 
mL^understand  it.  j 

For  your  convenience  I  now  present  for  the  record  the  olBcial 
icvised  script  of  four  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Interior  Department. 

We  also  have  noted  in  th'\<=e  broadcasts  s-uch  hysteria  and  melc- 
rtrnmntlc  emotionalism  that  we  feel  it  would  be  dangerous  to  tru.'-t 
the  control  of  a  great  Induitry  to  any  governmental  agency  which 
l3  willing  to  di.-play  Furh  a  lack  of  balance  and  calm  in  its  dis- 
ctifslon  of  so  important  an  economic  problem  as  is  Involved  In 
the  conduct  of  the  petroleum  Irduscry. 

Th'"=^e  programs,  as  Is  repeatedly  indicated  In  the  scripts,  were 
Intended  to  persuade  citizens  to  bring  pres-ure  to  bear  tipcn  Ccn- 
gresimen  in  favor  of  regulation  of  petroleum  production  by  the 
Inferlcr  Department. 

In  the  efforts  thus  to  Influence  legislation  program  No  24  cf 
the  Interior  EK  partment  In  Us  series  entitled  "What  Price  America?'" 
on  Siturci.iv.  July  15,  1939.  attacked  the  petroleum  Industry  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The  essence  of  this  program  was 
the  promotion  cl  fear  The  cfflcial  revised  copy  cf  the  script  in 
Us  directions  for  music,  sound  effects,  and  statements  Indicates 
that  clearly  In  the  opening  cf  the  attack,  the  direction  for  the 
music  Is  "up  wildly  and  fade,"  while  the  sound  direction  reads, 
"Sustgest  utt*>r  confusion  and  hysteria  cf  a  population  in  and  under. 
Automobile  horns  in  hectic  symphony  " 

Then  come  in  the  following  utterances  one  ofter  the  other: 

"Doctor.  I'm  a  doctor.  I  must  get  thjre  at  once.  A  woman  Is 
dying. 

"ATTEyTOANT.  Sorry.  Doc.  We  haven't  a  drop  of  gasoline  in  the 
station.  ■ 

(Sound:   Fire  siren  ) 

"FiRiw.'^N  (shouting).  It's  the  schoolhcuse!  And  we  can't  move 
our  fire  engines. 

Truck  Driver  (through  filter).  Lsten,  Boss.  I'm  carryin'  perlsh- 
r.ble  goods — Iruit  and  vorjetables—  on  this  truck.  Kow  am  I  gonna 
get  them  there  before  they  spoil? 

"Ticket  Agcnt.  The  Tv^'entleth  Century  Limited  can't  leave  this 
stiUlon,  Madam      You  11  have  to  get  to  New  Yurk  by  sUgecoach. 

"Farmer  (surpristd).  Well.  I'll  be  dcggone.  I  cant  use  my  tractor. 
I  can't  plow  my  farm 

"Husband  (ordering  wife).  Get  the  children  We'll  leave  the 
hot;se  and  find  a  restaurant  where  tliey  cock  v.ith  a  coal  stove. 

■Dispatcher  (droning  via  radio).  All  airplanes  are  grounded.  All 
airplanes  are  grounded. 

"Boss.  You  men  needn't  report  to  work  tomcrrcw.  This  plant's 
shutting  down.     Can't  run  our  machines  without  oik" 

(Sound:  Telegraph  key      In  and  undpr  ) 

"TEircRAPHER  SOS.  SOS  Steamer  America  calling.  Slopped 
In  mid.xrtan      One  thousand  aboard.     Send  help  at  once. 

•  M>N    Oct  some  candles.  Martha,  or  we  went  have  light. 

"Admiral  (dictating*.  To  the  Navy  D«^partment:  Fleet  unable  to 
lenve  port  for  Paclflc  coast  as  ordered."  (Fade)  "Guns  useless 
Without  oil.     Awaiting  further  word  cu  ' 

(Crowd  up  and  fade  ) 

"Voice  Preposterous,  ridiculous,  bunkum,  rot?  No,  America. 
Silly,  imaginative,  extravagant?  No,  Indeed.  America.  Our  entire 
modern  civilization  depc-nds  on  oil.  It  is  absolutely  Irreplaceable. 
Di>.-«ipate  this  one  natural  resource  of  ours,  and  that  danger  Is  our 
danger  It  would  creep  upon  us  slowly,  however,  softly,  so  we  would 
not  notice  at  first  (Suddenly)  America,  the  seeds  for  such  a 
calamity  already  have  been  sown  •  •  •  are  continuing  to  be 
sown  now.  " 

In  the  same  broadcast  Is  given  an  Imaginary  picttire  of  Tltusville, 
P-a  ,  when  the  first  oil  well  was  brought  in.  With  all  the  incite- 
ments to  hy?terla.  we  find  phrases  like  this: 

"Second  Voice    Gas  is  blown  off  Into  the  air — gone  forever. 

"Oilman  (coming  on).  Who  wants  gas?  I'm  interested  in  oil,  not 
ga.s! 

"Third  Voice  i quietly).  Don't  you  realize  that  it's  the  pressure  of 
gas  that  forces  up  the  oil?  Waste  that  gas  and  you  lose  oil. 
I  Warning  1  "Soon  there  won't  be  any  mere  oil  ccming  out  of  your 
well  " 

Teamsters  are  pictured  as  dtimpinR  their  oil  when  they  are  stuck 
In  the  mud  "There  Is  plenty  more  "  Dams  are  cut  to  let  oil 
barges  and  rafts  rush  down  stream,  smashing  some  of  them  and 
waiting  hundreds  cf  gallons  of  oil 

One  of  the  most  unfair  pre.sentations  Is  the  following: 

"Voice.  Meanwhile,  America  hghts  its  homes  with  kerosene  lamps 
and  thinks  it's  wonderful.  Kerosene  Is  what  oilmen  are  aftcr^ 
and  curse  lovidly  a  bothersome  byprcxiuct  " 

'Third  Oilman  (angrily).  Tliat  dam  gasoline — more  trouble  than 
Its  worth! 

" Worker    Whnfll  we  do  with  It? 

"Third  Oilman  (Impatiently).  Throw  It  away.  Do  anything,  but 
get  rid  of  It 

"WoRX.m    (suddenly).  I   know.     Tcmorrow  s  the  Fourth  oX  July. 


"S?cond  Oilman  (waiting).  Yeah? 

"Worker.  Why  not  dump  that  gasoline  In  the  river;  get  all  of 
the  other  oilmen  to  do  the  same.     Most  of  'em  are  doing  it  anyway. 

"Oilman  (Interested).  Yeah? 

"Worker.  Then  we'll  put  a  match  to  It  and  let  It  burn.  'What  a 
sight! 

"Oilman  (laughing  loudly).  Sure.  Sure.  That's  fine!  At  least 
that  gasoline  wfll  give  us  a  laugh.     Go  ahead.     It'll  t)e  patriotic." 

(Laughs  fading.] 

The  intent  nf  these  broadcasts  to  arouse  fear  and  then  anger  In 
the  minds  cf  listeners  is  shown  repeatedly  in  the  various  programs. 
In  this  program  No.  36  the  narrator  tells  a  shoe  black  that  oil  Is 
used  to  make  shoe  polLsh,  and  that  oil  Is  being  wasted.  The  shoe 
black.  In  the  script.  Is  portrayed  as  Interested,  surprised,  worried, 
aroused,  nngry.  and  again  aroused.  The  shoe  black  was  the  brain 
child  or  the  Charlie  McCarthy  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  they 
caused  him  to  react  as  they  wished.  The  shoe  black  in  Negro 
dialect  declares  that  he  Is  a  citizen,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
broadcast  he  represents  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  whom  these  pro- 
grams seek  to  Interest,  surprise,  worry,  arouse,  and  make  angry,  so 
that  Ccngre-ss  may  give  the  Interior  Department  control  of  the 
petroleum  industry. 

The  narrator  in  this  broadcast  makes  his  charge  of  waste  In  petro- 
leum production  to  a  locomotive  engineer,  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  to  a 
service-station  attendant,  to  a  politician,  as  well  as  to  the  sho?- 
blark,  seekine  to  influence  each  of  these  against  the  petroleum 
Industry  In  the  Interest  cf  a  bill  like  H.  R  7372.  The  dfstred  effect 
on  the  radio's  llswners  Is  set  forth  in  the  effect  on  the  five  char- 
acters adrtre.'sed  by  the  narrator      Here  they  are: 

"SniNE.  Ahm  sure  that  smart  people  llvin'  all  over  the  country — 
I  quickly  I — and  there "s  lots  of  em — they  ain't  ponna  let  that  cU  be 
wasted  like  it  is  fo'  long. 

-ENCiNEra  Men  like  me  have  got  to  make  their  volets  heard. 
We  can't  afford  to  waste  our  oil. 

"Mrs.  Murpht.  I'm  thinkin'  that  ladies  like  me.  who  cook  on  oil 
and  gas  stoves,  who  ne-d  oil  to  make  a  kitchen  a  kitchen,  they're 
not  going  to  he  quiet  about  this.  They're  goln'  to  be  sayin'  we  cJon't 
want  to  see  oil  wasted  any  more  than  we  want  to  see  gocd  food 
wa.-ted. 

"Attendant  I've  got  It:  I'll  help!  That's  what  I'm  goln'  to  tell 
everybody  I  know.  I'm  gonna  tell  'em  the  facts  like  that  man 
told  me — tell  every  guy  that  stops,  whether  he  stops  for  gasoline, 
water,  or  free  a;r.  I'm  gonna  tell  700  people  a  week,  we  gotta  con- 
Eerve  our  oil  not  only  for  ourselves  | fading]  but  for  our  kids! 

"Pot-mciAN.  If  this  cU-conccrvatlcn  problem  is  so  Important  thnt 
oil  reserves  have  already  been  set  up  to  protect  our  Navy,  then  I'm 
going  to  see  what  I  can  do  to  protect  my  constituents — the  every- 
day oil  users.  What's  more,  if  It's  legislation  that  we  need  to 
conserve  our  oil,  I'm  going  to  lend  my  support  to  securing  such 
legislation."' 

It  would  be  amusing  if  It  were  not  so  tragic  to  note  that  in  this 
sp.me  program  No.  36  the  narrator,  according  to  the  cfBc:al  script, 
fays:  "I'm  speaking  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  principal 
guardian  cf  your  natural  wealth— it  wouldn't  let  me  say  anything 
that  wasn't  so.  (Sincerely  )"  Tlie  word  "sincerely"  is  a  part  of 
the  script.  This  Is  Immecllately  followed  by  a  statement  that  our 
present  known  oil  reserves  will  last  only  about  13  years,  or  pos- 
sibly 17,  and  then,  addressing  an  imaginary  Mrs.  Murphy,  he 
says:  "You've  a  Congress  that  represents  you.  You  can  do  som.e- 
thing  about  the  waste  of  oil — the  waste  in  production,  the  waste 
in  treating  crude,  the  waste  in  storage,  the  waste  in  transportation, 
the  waste  through  fire  losses." 

Just  how  the  Interior  Department  will  be  able  to  stop  or  reduce 
any  of  these  so-called  wastes  Is  not  shown.  All  of  them  Involve 
Incidental  waste.  Nothing  can  be  produced  without  some  waste. 
Notliing  can  be  treated  without  some  waste  and  so  with  storage 
and  transportation  Waste  from  fire  losses  has  long  been  negligi- 
ble. Nevertheless  Mrs.  Murphy  Is  supposed  to  get  in  touch  with  her 
Congressman  and  tell  him  that  the  Interior  Department  should 
take  over  the  oil  Industry  because  of  these  wastes. 

Here  is  the  way  this  broadcast  seeks  to  build  up  public  opinion 
In  support  of  legislation  such  as  H.  R.  7372. 

"N.\krator  (beginning).  Your  Department  of  the  Interior:  that's 
the  Department  that  looks  out  for  most  of  your  natural  resources. 

"Voice    What's    it    been    doing? 

"Narrator  It's  been  working  on  this  problem.  Only  If  It's  to  do 
a  real  Job  cf  conserving  your  oU  resources  lor  you.  It's  got  to  be 
given   the   power   by   Congress. 

"Voice.  There  ought  to  be  somethlrg  that  can  be  done. 

"Narrator.  There  is.  One  way  Is  to  create  a  body  In  that  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  fight  the  waste  of  oil  for  us" 

Then  the  narrator  pictures  an  Interior  Department  official,  after 
such  a  law  had  been  passed,  addressing  the  Industry  thus:  "Wei!  If 
you  won't  stop  this  waste,  then  we  the  people  will  Institute  le^'-U 
action  to  make  you  do  it.     Our  oil  must  be  conserved."  ° 

Tnis  "we  tlie  people  "  has  a  famous  precedent.  Many  years  ago 
the  Nine  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street  published  a  petition  which  began 
with  these  words.  "We  the  people  cf  England." 

Possibly  the  most  notorious  of  these  broadcasts  Is  program  No  46. 
Here  sound  effects  represent  the  gushing  of  many  wells  while  ghosts 
cf  the  past  come  back  to  speak  at  the  narrators  call.  One  cf  the«e. 
nn  imactnary  Erbenezer  Floyd,  is  supposed  to  be  a  small  oil  producer 
In  Pennsylvania.  He  tells  of  overprcduction  and  waste  In  1907 
and  then  takes  a  leap  into  the  future  and.  supposedly  speaking  in 
1939.  says:  "Why.  I  can  look  ahead  and  sec  when  we  will  have  no 
cil  in  this  country.  These  are  the  days  to  v.alch  out  and  sec  that 
intelliteut  methods  are  Ui,ed  in  getting  the  oil  cut  cl  the  ground. 
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Jtnnplng  Jehosophat,  what  have  you  got  a  Congress  for?  What 
good  Is  legislation  unless  you  use  It  to  conserve  your  oil?" 

Since  Mr.  Floyd's  alarm  In  1907  concerning  the  early  exhaustion  of 
our  petroleum  reserves,  we  have  produced  approximately  20.000,- 
000.000  barrels  of  petroleum  and  still  have  known  reserves  of  ap- 
proximately 20.000.000.000  barrels.  Through  Improved  recovery 
methods  we  are  getting  more  gallons  of  a  better  grade  cf  petroleum 
products  from  e%'ery  barrel  of  oil.  We  have  eliminated  much  waste 
that  was  onc:e  considered  Inevitable  and  by  the  double  methcxl  of 
Improved  production  technique  and  larger  utilization  we  have 
greatly  Increased  the  life  of  every  oil  field  In  the  countrj*.  The 
Interior  Department  appears,  according  to  Its  broadcasts,  to  be 
utterly  unaware  of  all  this. 

Authority  for  these  broadcasts  Is  apparently  assumed  by  Bernard 
C.  Schoenfeld  who  signs  himself  "chief  script  writer.  Radio  Section" 
In  a  letter  published  In  the  National  Petroleum  News  for  Wednesday. 
January  31.  1940.  which  I  now  present  to  you. 

The  fact  that  there  exists  such  a  section  with  a  chief  has  serious 
significance.  The  relation  of  a  Radio  Section  to  the  proper  work 
of  the  Interior  Department  Is  not  clear.  What  Is  clear,  however. 
Is  that  this  section.  In  some  respects  at  lea&t.  has  been  devoting 
Itself  to«an  Improper  assault  upon  American  Industry  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  petroleum  Industry. 

That  these  broadcasts  have.  In  some  degree,  accomplished  their 
purpose  is  Indicated  by  a  letter  (no  doubt  one  of  many  similar 
ones  received )  which  an  official  of  the  Interior  Department  selected 
to  rend  m  the  course  of  an  address  made  at  a  meeting  of  distin- 
guished university  alumni,  since  the  opening  of  these  hearings. 
This  letter,  written  by  a  person  who  seemed  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  shortage  of  petroleum  products  through  the  naethods 
atKJve  Indicated,  was  selected  as  the  sort  of  response  they  sought 
and  the  type  of  mind  to  which  they  appealed.  Tliat  you  may 
understand  the  use  to  which  the  letter  was  put,  I  am  quoting  from 
the  fldd'efs  I  Just  mentioned. 

"In  this  connection  let  me  read  you  a  letter  that  reached  my 
office  a  few  months  ago:  "Dear  Uncle  Sam.  I  am  only  8' 2  years,  but 
the  waste  of  oil  that  is  going  on  is  terrific.  And  I  depend  upon 
3rou  to  help  us  citizens  to  stop  it." 

"I  am  happy  to  Inform  this  particular  worried  citizen,  and  others, 
that  under  tlie  Connally  Hot  OU  Act  of  1935.  administered  by  my 
Department,  steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  some  order  Into  the 
oil  mes.s  However,  the  question  of  conservation  of  oil  Is  primarily 
up  to  the  States     •     •     •." 

A  few  days  ago  we  celebrated  the  birthday  of  Thoma.s  A  Edison. 
An  entire  Nation  paid  tribute  to  the  genius  who  blessed  the  world 
so  erreatly  by  his  efforts.  "Yet  many  of  his  inventions  appear  crude 
and  wasteful  In  the  light  of  his  later  Improvements.  His  progress 
could  have  Ijeen  greatly  hampered  by  such  a  section  as  this  now 
lodged  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  For  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year  we  could  hire  a  man  who.  given  the  freedom  of  the 
radio  as  was  given  this  section,  could  have  held  the  work  of  this 
great  man  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  uninformed  of  America  untU 
his  name  mleht  have  been  Jeered  Instead  of  cheered  as  It  now  Is 

So  the  laughter  and  morkery  with  which  Deborah  Read  greeted 
the  youncr  Benjamin  Franklin  as  he  strolled  Philadelphia  s  streets 
with  his  bread  under  his  arm  might  have  been  multiplied  a  million 
times  until  It  destroyed  one  of  the  greatest  careers  of  our  history 
if  the  radio  had  exlstcxl  then  and  had  some  willful  agency  in  the 
Government  of  that  time  so  used  it. 

These  broadcasts  are  dishonest.  The  arrangement  of  words — the 
inflection  of  voice — the  melcxlramatic  effects  are  all  designed  to 
create  a  false  Imprctslon  Some  European  countries  use  this 
method  to  dominate  a  nation,  but  this  is  something  new  in  the 
United  States. 

There  Is  a  law  which  provides  for  punishment  of  any  officer  or 
emiployee  In  the  United  States  who  indulpes  in  actions  to  Influence 
legislation      Here  Is  the  way  that  law  reads: 

The  United  States  Code,  title  18,  section  201 :  "Use  of  appropria- 
tions to  pay  for  personal  service  to  Influence  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  favor  or  oppos"  legislation. 

"No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any  act  shall.  In  the 
absence  of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used  directly  or 
indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  advertisement,  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other  device,  in- 
tended or  designed  to  influence  In  any  manner  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  other\^lse,  any  leglelatlon  or 
appropriation  by  Congress,  whether  before  or  after  the  Introduction 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or  appropria- 
tion: but  this  shall  not  prevent  ofBcers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  from  communicating  to  Members  of  Congress  on  the  request 
cf  any  Member  cr  to  Congress,  through  the  proper  official  channels, 
requests  for  legislation  or  appropriations  which  they  deem  necessary 
for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  public  business. 

"Anv  cfflccr  or  employee  of  the  United  States  who.  after  notice 
and  hearing  by  the  superior  officer  vested  with  the  power  of  re- 
moving him,  is  found  to  have  violated  or  attempted  to  violate 
this  section,  shall  be  removed  by  such  superior  officer  from  office  or 
emplovment.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  who 
violates  or  attempts  to  violate  this  section  shall  al.so  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  mere  than  $500  or  bv  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both  "     (July  11.  19i9.  ch.  6.  sec.  6.  41  Stat    68.) 

Tills  law  is  an  expression  of  legislative  opinion  on  propaganda  by 
Government  emploj-ees  designed  to  bring  about  legislative  activity. 

How  could  the  oil  men  of  the  country  support  a  measure  such 
as  that  before  us.  giving  to  some  subordinate  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment power  to  compel  the  industry  to  accept  Its  regulations  to 


prevent  what  it  might  be  pleased  to  denominate  waste,  when  they 
have   heard   the   Inerior   Department's   authorized   representatives 

blare  to  the  world  Its  false  accusations. 

The  domestic  petroleum  Industry  recognizes  that  It  may  expect 
to  meet  sincere  critics  all  along  the  roed  and  Is  prepared  to  meet 
them  and  to  profit  from  any  constructive  proposals.  It  also  recog- 
nizes that  it  may  expect  to  meet  unfair  criticism.  It  is.  however, 
too  much  to  ask  that  it  stand  silently  by  when  an  unfair  crttic. 
clothed  In  respectability  through  employment  by  the  Government 
and  given  thus  a  voice  of  authority,  uses  his  plac^e  as  a  jierch  from 
which  to  launch  dishonest  assatilts  upon  the  Industry.  Still  worse 
Is  it  when  the  very  evidence  of  progress  made  by  the  industry  Is 
made  the  basis  for  these  attacks. 

A  person  willing  to  do  these  things,  or  to  approve  them,  or  to 
permit  them.  In  order  to  obtain  legislation  for  control  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  might  l>e  willing  to  do  more. 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, over  which  these  programs  were  broadcast,  that,  since  the 
exposure  of  the  propaganda  by  the  National  Petroleum  News.  It  has 
discontinued  their  programs  and  has  announced  that  hereafter  It 
will  itself  prepare  the  script  for  any  future  Government  broadcast. 

If  the  Interior  Department  broadcasts  should  be  successful  and 
achieve  their  purpose,  they  would  have  effected  an  unprecedented 
change  in  our  American  system  of  government.  It  would  mean  a 
bloodless  revolution,  with  the  transfer  of  authority  over  our  indus- 
trial life  from  free  enterprise  to  Government  dictatorship.  The 
precedent  thus  established  might  be  followed  with  other  industries 
until  the  business  life  of  the  Nation  was  regimented  from  top  to 
bottom,  even  as  It  Is  today  in  some  other  cxiuntries  of  the  world. 
It  would  be  a  form  of  communism  or  totalitarianism.  This  Depart- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  Ideals  of  the  adminis- 
tration itself  In  regard  to  propaganda  as  set  forth  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  his  recent  address  to  the  American  Youth  Congress 
when  he  told  the  delegates: 

"You  have  a  right,  peacefully  and  openly,  to  advocate  certain 
ideals  of  theoretical  communism,  but  as  Americans  you  have  not 
only  a  right  but  a  sacred  duty  to  confine  your  advocacy  of  changes 
In  law  to  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  you  have  no  American  right,  by  act  or  deed  of  any 
kind,  to  subvert  the  Government  and  the  Constitution  of  this 
Nation." 

Here  the  President  has  clearly  indicated  the  manner  in  which,  if 
the  people  desire,  thry  may  change  their  system  of  government. 
To  do  this  obliquely  and  by  Indirection  In  some  such  manner  as 
Is  being  practiced  today  by  the  Interior  Department  through  Its 
advocacy  of  a  Federal  oil-control  bill  Is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
sound  doctrine  proclaimed  by  the  President. 

RtJssELL  B.  Brown. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  19,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  eminently  appro- 
priate to  include  a  provocative  article  on  vital  war  matenals, 
especially  when  that  document  comes  from  authoritative 
sources. 

The  article  that  follows  was  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  under  an  Associated  Press  byline: 

trNITED    STATES    SHORT     ON     NINE     MAJOR     WAR    MATCBIAL£ MTNTMC     EX- 
PERTS   AGREE    AMERICA    IS    DEFICIENT    ON    METALS    AND    MINERALS 

New  York,  February  14. — Mining  experts  agreed  here  tcxlay  that 
the  Uiijted  Slates  is  deficient  in  resotirces  for  seven  essential  war 
metals  and  two  war  minerals. 

Thijse  reports  were  made  to  a  symposium  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers.  Some  of  these  metals  are  so 
important,  engineers  declared,  that  their  lack  in  some  European 
countries  and  their  control  by  others  made  the  present  European 
war  inevitable,  even  omitting  some  of  the  other  reasons  for  fighting. 

The  United  States  is  not  so  badly  off;  but,  nevertheless,  China, 
which  can  be  cut  off  at  any  time,  is  a  main  scxxrce  for  two  of  these 
war  essentials,  India  a  third,  Asia  Minor  another,  and  Italy  and 
Spain  a  fifth. 

The  seven  metals  are: 

Tin:  On  which  an  army's  canned  food  depends.  The  United 
States  produces  but  1  percent  of  Its  tin,  and  the  source  is  the 
Far  East. 

Nickel :  One-half  of  1  percent  produced  by  the  United  States,  with 
Canada  the  main  supply  source. 

Manganese:  United  States  production,  5  to  10  percent  of  its  needs. 
Supply.  Russia,  Cuba,  and  Brazil. 
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able  to  find  what  It  calls  a  formula  for  the  adjustment  of  the  prln- 


When  I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  I 
nppspntpri    n    formal    statpment    deallne    comDrehensivelv    with    all 
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Chromium:  Home  production.  1  percent.     Sources,  Turkish  Asia 
Um.jr  and  Rhod.-sia.  the  latter  a  Bilti.sh  source  already  cut  off  ircm    | 
the  I'nited  States.  ! 

Tirngsten;'  Essential  for  tools  to  make  munitions.  United  btates. 
pnducilon  40   to   50  percent.     China  lurnlshes  the  rest.  , 

Mercury:   Fur  fulmlnaU-  caps  for  projectiles      United  States  sup-    i 
plies  50  to  eo  percent,  and  the  rest  comes  from  Italy  and  Spain. 

Antimony:  For  bearings  of  mechanized  Army  and  alloy  for  bul- 
lets United  States'  prcductlon.  10  to  15  percent.  China.  Mexico, 
and  Brazil   the  other  sources. 

The  two  minerals  are  mica,  for  electrical  equipment,  and  quarts 
lor  military  radio  The  United  States  supplies  about  20  percent  of 
Its  cwn  mica,  with  the  rest  coming  from  India  and  Brazil.  America 
bas  virtually  no  quartz  and  gets  Us  supply  from  Brazil. 

J     W     Purntss    Chief   of    the    Economics    and    Statistics    Bureau,    | 
mited   Slates   Bureau   of   Mines,   said   that   as  MX)n   as  one   nation 
ccntrols   a   lot   of   mineral   resources,   and    limits   their   distribution 
under  a  highly  nationalistic  policy,  war  is  inevitable.  ^^    ,^  ^  ^^   . 

D   F   Hewrtt    ChUf  of  Metalliferous  Deposits  of  the  United  States    ' 
Bureau  of  Mines,  gave  examples.     Great  Britain,  he  said    has  pre- 
vented exploitation  by  foreign  nations  of  manganese  on  the  African 
Gold  Coast  and  chromium  In  Rhodesia.     They  may  only  buy  from 
Britain.      He    said    Americas    Rhodeslan    supply    has    been    cut    oH 

Other  experts  declared  one  reason  RuFSla  wants  Finland  Is  to  place 
Rusf-ia  almcst  on  top  of  the  Swedish  Iron  mines,  which  supply  50 
percent  of  Germany's  iron.  The  mines  arc  in  northern  Sweden, 
are  the  richest  iron  ore  In  the  world,  and  Germany  gets  this  by 
rail  across  northern  Norway  and  thence  down  Norway's  coast. 

At  prfsent.  said  the  engineers,  this  rich  cargo  travels  li.side  Nor- 
way s  3-mile  territorial-waters  zone. 


Don't  Fool  Yourself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OK    MlCHia.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  KEPRESKNTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  appearing  before  the  House 
Labor  Committee,  Lee  Pressman,  pcneral  counsel  for  the 
C.  I.  O..  who  is  doing  as  much  as  anyone  in  America  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  the  Communists,  stated.  In  substance,  that 
there  was  no  real  demand  for  amendment  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  He  classified  me  as  a  reactionary  and 
as  one  unfavorable  to  labor. 

Some  day  he  and  those  who  think  with  him  will  learn  that 
Pressman  and  his  kind  are  the  real  enemies  of  labor.  Cer- 
tainly, joining  v.ith  Secretary  Witt,  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Board,  to  instigate  and  then  carry  on  a  strike  against  the 
Inland  Steel  Co..  because  it  would  net  sign  a  contract,  a  strike 
which  brought  about  violence  and  threw  thousands  of  men 
out  of  work  and  made  their  families  dependents,  was  not  of 
bentfit  to  labor.  It  was  rather  in  the  interest  of  those  ghouls 
who  feed,  and  sometimes  live  in  luxury,  upon  the  sums  which 
they  filch  from  the  pockets  of  workers. 

That  action  was  rather  in  the  interest  of  the  Communists 
and  labor  racketeers  to  which  Pressman's  activities  so  often 
contribute. 

Anyone  who  reads  knows  that  there  is  in  this  country  an 
overwhelming  demand  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
be  amended,  the  present  Board  abolished.  Literally  hundreds 
of  editorials  have  l)ecn  published  demanding  the  amendment 
of  this  law.  Two  of  the  more  recent  ones  are  typical.  One 
comes  from  a  daily  published  at  Sturgis.  Mich.,  in  the  Fourth 
Ehstrlct.  by  Mark  P.  Haines,  who  reflects  the  views  of  the 
average  patriotic,  fair-minded  American  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns.    Rewrites: 

(From  the  Sturgis  Daily  Journal  of  February  26.  1940) 
ArrrR  this,  who  can  defxnd  the  n.  l.  r.  b.t 

To  the  long  list  of  the  Labor  Relations  Boards  incongruous  activi- 
ties including  the  roles  of  Investigator,  prosecutor,  judge,  aiid  jury, 
there  must  now  be  added  that  of  legislative  lobbyist. 

The  astounding  story  of  the  Boards  efforts,  fcrtunately  futile,  to 
block  loans  from  Government  agencies  to  employers  who  had  In- 
curred Its  displeasure  has  already  beon  spread  on  the  records. 

Now  from  the  lips  of  unwilling  and  interested  witnesses  comes 
the  sordid  tale  of  a  campaign  organized  by  the  Labor  Board  to 
prevent  adoption  of  any  amendments  to  the  Waguer  Act  that  would 
weaken  lU  arbitrary  powers. 


On  frequent  occasions  when  the  N.  L.  R.  B  has  been  under  fire  for 
rantly  unjust  and  arbitrary  rulings  It  has  pleaded  that  it  had  no 
other  course  under  the  law;  that  its  sole  Job  was  to  administer  the 

act  as  It  stood. 

Unquestionably  the  Wagner  Act  does  confer  enormous  authority 
on  the  Board,  which  it  is  eager  to  retain.  But  it  has  contlnuoiisiy 
and  grossly  abused  this  authority. 

These  abuses  have  been  perpetrated  under  cover  of  the  law  In 
some  cases  the  Board  has  been  called  sharply  to  account  by  the 
courts.  In  too  many  Instances  the  Board  has  got  away  with  it  by 
invoking  its  blanket  powers. 

But  there  is  not  even  the  color  of  legality  In  the  gross  Impro- 
priety the  Board  Is  now  shown  to  have  committed  In  its  syslemalic 
attempt  to  influence  legislation  by  Congress  for  its  own  selfish  ends. 
A  letter  from  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Labor  Board,  placed  In 
the  Hotise  committee  record  recently,  stated;  "We  intend  to  con- 
duct meetings,  radio  forums,  and  similar  activities  throughout  the 
country  as  part  of  a  campaign  to  convince  Congress  and  the  people 
that  there  is  no  need  to  amend  the  Wagner  Act  at  this  time." 

To  supplement  this  'educational "  campaign,  the  Board  appointed 
a  group  of  lawyers  to  round  up  witnesses  who  would  testify  as  they 
were  told  before  a  Senate  committee.  On  discovering  Wiat  one 
prosnective  witness  favored  giving  employers  the  right  to  petition, 
an  agent  of  the  Board  crossed  his  name  off  the  list.  One  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  democracy  consists  in  the  tendency  of  so-called 
independent  governmental  agencies  to  become  self-perpetuating 
bureaucracies. 

If  it  had  done  ncthing  else — and  it  has  done  plenty — to  warrant 
its  abolition,  the  N.  L.  R.  B.s  undercover  activities  to  influence 
leglslaticn  In  Its  favor  would  be  enough  to  impel  Congress  to  rip 
these  unfaithful  servants  out  of  office  and  Jtuik  the  wretched  law 
that  brought  such  a  board  into  being. 

The  other  comes  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
dailies,  the  Chicago  Tiibune,  which  reads: 

CONGRESS    AND    THE    LABOR    BOARD 

The  administrative  record  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  not  been  fully  examined  as  yet.  The  Smith  investigating  com- 
mittee has  been  given  another  appropriation  to  continue  its  work 
and  Its  reports  should  furnish  the  material  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Wagner  Act. 

From  the  published  transcripts  of  these  committee  hearings,  from 
court  records,  and  from  the  protest  of  employers  and  employees  al.ke 
there  already  has  been  compiled  a  history  of  a  high-handed  admin- 
istrative bureaucracy  which,  in  a  relatively  short  time,  has  estab- 
lished many  new  records  for  arbitrary  treatment  of  persons  and 
organizations  over  which  it  has  been  given  or  has  assumed  control. 
The  Labor  Board  Is  unique  in  the  diversity  of  its  invasions  of 
rights  and  privileges  and  in  the  plenary  character  of  the  authority 
It  undertakes  to  exercise,  some  of  it.  according  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  being  legally  derived  from  the  act  Itself 

Congress,  according  to  the  Cotirt,  has  deprived  citizens  of  legal 
redress  against  certain  rulings  and  findings  of  the  Board.  Theso 
findings  have  been  made  final  and  the  only  redress  is  political. 
Congrf^ss  has  made  the  Board  its  own  court  of  last  resort  in  certain 
Instances  and,  that  having  been  done,  only  Congress,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  can  restore  the  Judicial  protectloiis.  The  opinion 
makes  amendment  in  this  particular  imperative.  If  this  is  an 
error  of  Congress  it  can  be  corrected  by  Congress. 

Other  intolerable  fatilts  in  administration.  In  conduct  and  be- 
havior which  have  not  gone  up  as  yet  for  final  Judicial  decision, 
can  be  removed  by  amendment.  There  are  lower  courts'  decisions 
holding  that  the  Boards  examiners  have  denied  citizens  the  right 
of  fair  trial.  The  Board  itself  has  tried  to  throw  the  responsibility 
upon  regional  officials,  who.  whatever  the  Board  members  may  say. 
certainly  did  nothing  more  than  act  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Labor  Act  has  heen  administered  generally. 

Regional  executives  who  were  partisans  in  labor  controversies  In 
wh.ch  they  played  the  triple  role  of  policeman,  prosecutor,  and 
ludge,  who  set  out  to  get  this  or  that  Individual  and  to  aid  fa- 
vored Interests,  to  throw  out  one  labor  organization  and  put  another 
in.  and  to  deny  impartial  hearings  to  persons  and  organizations 
not  liked  by  authority,  were  not  acting  contrary  to  the  d.sclosed 
trend  and  purpose  of  the  Board  Itself. 

Tlie  excuse  has  been  offered  that  lack  of  experience  led  to  error* 
In  procedure  and  that  this  was  almost  unavoidable.  The  excuse 
does  not  hold  water.  tJntil  the  consequences  began  to  embarrass 
Mr.  Madden  and  his  associates  under  investigation  no  real  attempt 
was  made  to  stop  the  majnr  abuses  If  a  subordinate  official  was 
tough  with  a  proscribed  employer,  management,  or  union,  he  km-w 
that  he  had  the  silent  approval  of  his  superiors.  Although  the 
correspondence  examined  by  the  Smith  committee  gives  many  in- 
stances of  premeditated  violations  of  ordinary  rights.  It  does  not 
disclose  that  offenders  were  vigorously  disciplined,  rebuked,  or  set 
on  the  right  track. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  the  Board  to  continue  to  defend  its 
methods  by  such  evasions.  It  knew  what  was  going  en.  and  until 
the  disclosures  became  sensational  it  did  not  make  changes  in  its 
procedure.  It  organized  a  hlph-presstire  lobby  to  fight  amend- 
ments to  the  Labor  Act  In  a  fashion  which  many  of  the  Congress- 
men thmk  was  a  punishable  offense  under  law  forbidding  such 
activities 

The  Labor  Board,  until  It  found  itself  In  a  very  bad  position, 
defended  its  administration  in  all  respects  and  contended  that  any 
amendment  to  the  law  was  proposed  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  it  down.    It  is  adnxltted  now  that  the  Board  has  been  uu- 
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able  to  find  what  It  calls  a  formula  for  the  adjustment  of  the  prin- 
cipal labor  controversy  with  which  It  deals,  the  conflict  between 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A  F.  of  L.  The  American  Federation  declares 
that  a  formula  has  been  found,  but  that  it  is  one  of  persistent  in- 
justice to  the  older  labor  organization. 

Condemnation  of  the  Board  is  nowhere  more  explicit  and 
thoroughgoing  than  In  the  evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  Green  and 
the  other  executives  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  These  explicit  accusations 
demonstrate  how  well  the  Board  has  undertaken  to  repay  the  cam- 
paign contributions  of  John  Lewis  to  the  New  Deal  and  how 
actively  it  was  endeavoring  to  retain  for  the  New  Deal  the  sup- 
port which  Lewis  now  pretends  to  have  withdrawn  for  reasons 
which  do  not  appear  as  he  would  have  them.  The  record  Is  fiUl 
of  reasons  why  he  should  and  probably  will  continue  to  remain  a 
boss  in  NfW  Deal  politics. 

Limitation  upon  employer  rights  imposed  by  the  law  under  court 
interpretation  of  It  and  by  the  acta  of  the  Board  Itself  includes  the 
unconstitutional  prohibition  of  free  speech  which  is  denied  the 
officials  of  companies  when  collective  bargaining  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  employees.  The  Board  edict  that  a  management 
may  not  express  an  opinion  in  such  instances  has  not  yi-t  had  a 
final  court  review,  but  Congress  need  not  wait  for  that.  The 
authority  which  the  Board  presiunes  to  find  in  the  law  can  be 
specifically  taken  away.  The  investigation  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  Board  has  already  presented  naany 
reasons  for  the  correction  by  Congress  of  these  abvises  before  they 
go  to  still  further  extremes. 

How  long  will  we  sit  here  inactive,  refusing  to  do  the  will 
of  the  people,  or.  appearing  to  do  it,  camouflage  the  real  issue 
by  changing  the  Board  membership  and  adopting  of  amend- 
ments which  accomplish  nothing? 

In  March  of  1939  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  which 
contains  most  of  the  amendments  which  will  finally  be 
adopted.  Among  these  amendments  was  one  which  would  do 
away  with  the  present  personnel  of  the  Board.  Another 
which  would  free  the  employee  from  coercion  from  any  source. 
Another  which  would  speed  up  the  procedure.  Another  would 
separate  the  investigatory  and  prosecuting  departments  from 
the  judicial  department  of  the  Board.  Another  would  bar 
the  use  of  hearsay  and  rumors  and  permit  a  judicial  review 
of  the  evidence  when  one  was  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
the  law.  Still  others  make  it  impossible  for  the  Board  to 
deny  to  those  who  appear  before  it  a  trial,  such  as  all  Ameri- 
cans are  accvistomed  to  believe  one  charged  with  an  offense  is 
entitled  to  have.  This  imposing  upon  a  single  agency  "the 
multiple  duties  of  prosecutor,  Judge,  Jury,  and  executioner" 
was  recently  condemned  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit. 

It  is  very  evident  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  unless 
some  action  is  taken  soon,  the  act  will  not  be  amended  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  For  that  reason  I  have  filed  a  discharge 
petition,  and  If  the  Members  of  the  House  really  want  revision 
of  the  act  at  this  session  they  can  get  it.  so  far  as  the  House 
is  concerned,  by  signing  this  discharge  petition,  the  niunber 
of  which  is  23.         

Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
,        Monday.  March  4.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRCTARY  CORDELL  HULL  BEFORE  FINANCE 
I  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  HERRINO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  made  by  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  on  Monday,  February  26,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman.  memt>ers  of  the  finance  Committee,  the  hearings 
which  brpin  today  before  your  committee  relate  to  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  Is  of  extraordinary  importance  to  our  Nation  at  this 
time.  It  has  a  direct  and  vital  bearing  on  otir  domestic  economic 
prosperity  and  on  world  peace. 


When  I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  I 
presented  a  formal  statement  dealing  comprehensively  with  all 
important  phases  of  the  problem,  and  I  shall  not  now  take  your 
time  going  over  the  ground  thus  already  covered.  However,  I 
should  like  to  make  some  additional  remarks,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  some  points  which  were  raised  in  recent  discussions. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  there  is  now  scarcely  any  Inclination 
anywhere  to  question  the  proposition  that  adequate  foreign  trade 
is  indispensable  to  full  and  stablo  prosperity  for  our  Nation,  which 
requires  the  fullest  possible  development  of  both  the  domestic  and 
the  foreign  markets  There  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  show  that, 
when  our  export*  shrink  seriously,  the  country's  production,  trade, 
prices,  values,  employment,  l.ncomes.  and  therefore  purchasing 
power  are  adversely  affected.  This  is  true  of  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing industry,  transportation,  mining,  and  all  other  phases 
of  our  economic  life.  There  is  also  overwhelming  evidence  to  show 
that  all  theso  determining  factors  of  our  national  prosperity  are 
favorably  alTerted  by  an  expansion  of  exports.  We  are  living  in  a 
period  In  which  our  vast  home  market  must  be  supplemented  by 
foreign  markets  for  our  ever-increasing  surpluses.  Satisfactory  dis- 
position of  such  surplus  production  has  t>ecome  an  IndisperMable 
factor  in  our  permanent  progreaa  and  our  sound  and  balanced 
prosperity.  Of  equal  significance  Is  the  growing  realization  in  our 
country  of  the  close  connection  between  trade  and  peace. 

Let  me  recall  briefly  the  background  against  which  the  trade- 
agreements  program  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  6  years  ago. 
Trade  between  coimtrles.  involving  the  bread  and  butter  of  mil- 
lions and  affecting  the  political  stability  and  contentment  of 
millions,  declined  enormously.  The  peoples  of  the  world  had 
traded  with  each  other  In  1929  to  the  amount  of  »69 .000.000.000. 
By  1932  tills  trade  had  fallen  to  twenty-seven  billions.  This  meant 
that  millions  of  workmen  were  out  of  work  and  their  families  were 
in  desperate  need;  millions  of  farmers  and  producers  of  other  raw 
materials  were  unable  to  sell  the  results  of  their  labor  except  at  a 
miserable  price.  Governments  were  compelled  to  make  enormotia 
relief  expenditures.  They  resorted  to  any  type  of  measure  which 
promised  to  relieve  this  unempl03rment  and  distress  Irrespective  of 
Its  effects  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  the  back- 
ground of  clrctunstances  leading  to  the  enactment  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  was  a  most  disturbing  and  rapid  falling  apart 
of  the  commercial  and  financial  structure  of  the  world,  caused 
In  large  measure  by  the  ever-rising  barriers  to  trade  raised  by  all 
countries,  in  which  course  our  own  Nation  was,  unfortunately,  an 
outstanding  leader. 

All  countries  were  stricken,  and  few  more  seriously  than  the 
United  States.  Within  3  years  our  exports  declined  fromr  five  and 
two-tenths  billion  dollars  to  one  and  six-tenths  billions.  This 
loss  of  more  than  three  and  five-tenths  billions  dollars'  worth  of 
export  business  spelled  havoc  and  tragedy  throughout  the  land. 
Of  itself.  It  would  have  been  enough  to  throw  out  of  gear  the 
whole  machinery  of  our  national  economic  life.  Combined  with 
other  factors.  It  brought  this  country  face  to  face  with  the  gravest 
economic  emergency  in  our  national  history. 

Between  1929  and  1932.  inclusive,  national  income  fell  from  $80.- 
800,000.000  to  $39,500,000,000:  cash  farm  Income,  from  $11,200,- 
000.000  to  $4,700,000,000:  nonagrlcultural  employment  alone  from 
36.200.000  to  27.800.000:  wages  and  salaries  In  manufacturing  In- 
dustries from  «15.800.000.000  to  $7,400,000,000;  wholesale  prices 
from  a  level  of  95.3  to  a  level  of  64.8.  Agriculture  was  bankrupt; 
Industry  was  bankrupt:  and  even  the  banks  were  bankrupt,  hun- 
dreds of  them  having  failed. 

That  emergency  could  not  be  met  fully  and  successfully,  unless, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  were  putting  into  effect  far-reaching 
and  necessary  domestic  measures,  effective  means  were  also  found 
to  restore  our  foreign  trade.  This  could  only  be  done  through 
reciprocal  reduction,  on  the  basis  of  equal  treatment,  by  us  and 
by  other  countries  of  the  unreasonable  and  excessive  trade  bar- 
riers which  were  strangling  commerce.  Since  other  govemnaents 
possessed  the  means  of  prompt  action  in  dealing  with  trade  mat- 
ters, it  was  essential  that  our  Government  devise  for  itself  an 
instrument  of  similar  action. 

This  was  done  through  the  enactment  of  the  trade-agreements 
program,  which  has  enabled  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  engage,  within  the  limits  of  policy  strictly  prescribed  by 
the  Congress,  In  vigorous  action  for  the  restoration  of  oiw  foreign 
trade.  In  that  vital  task,  working  against  great  dlflttcultles,  we 
have  achieved  a  gratifying  measure  of  success.  Dtirlng  the  period 
of  operation  of  the  trade-agreements  program  oiu-  exports  expanded 
markedly,  in  sharp  contrast  with  their  steep  decline  during  the 
period  of  operation  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  embargoes.  This  revival 
of  export  business  has  been  an  Important  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  recovery  which  has  occurred  In  agriculture.  In  Industry,  in 
employment,  in  prices.  In  values,  in  the  national  income,  and  aU 
the  other  elements  of  our  national  prosperity. 

Between  1932  and  1939  national  Income  rose  from  $39,500,000,000 
to  about  $70,000,000,000;  cash  farm  income  from  $4,700,000,000  to 
$7,625,000,000;  nonagrlcultural  emplojrment  from  27,800,000  to 
33,700.000;  wages  and  salaries  in  manvilacturing  Industries,  from 
$7,400,000,000  to  $12,600,000,000;  wholesale  prices  from  a  level  of  643 
to  a  level  of  77.1. 

In  enacting  the  trade -agreements  program  the  Congress  was  not 
niaking  a  definitive  determination  of  a  long-range  and  permanent 
tariff  and  commercial  poUcy  for  this  country.  What  was  created 
in  1934  was  a  temporary  agency,  designed  to  meet  the  imperative 
needs  of  an  abnormal  sitiaatlon  and  calculated  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  conditions  in  which  a  permanent  policy  would  become 
feasible. 
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Grave  emergency  conditions,  resulting  from  the  trat^lc  errors  ct 
the  past  existed  in  many  phases  of  life  here  and  abroad  The  trade 
and  other  economic  policies  of  the  period  following  the  World  War 
were  in  effect.  Instruments  of  Intense  and  destructive  economic 
warfare  Largely  under  their  Influence,  there  occurred  a  growing 
weakening  of  social  stability  within  nations  and  an  ominous  deteri- 
oration of  international  morality  and  of  political  relations  among 
nations  There  was  no  hope  of  arresting  these  fatal  trends,  unlchs 
friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  trade  relations  were  to  supplant 
the  existing  system  of  economic  warfare 

The  trade-agreements  program  enabled  us  not  only  to  promote 
directly  our  domeetlc  recovery  through  an  expansion  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  but  also  to  take  a  position  of  leadership  In  efforts  to 
check  the  spread  of  suicidal  economic  nationalism  and  to  build  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  kind  of  international  trade  relations  which 
are  indispensable  to  th«  maintenance  of  enduring  peace — without 
which  there  can  be  no  sustained  prosperity  for  our  Nation  or  any 

nation.  ^  .       ,      .        ,  . 

It  was  not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  lmmen.se  task  Involved  could  ; 
be  accomplished  overnight.  The  destructive  forces  relea.-,jd  by  the 
dlsa^trouA  policies  ot  the  past  were  too  powerful  to  be  overcome 
easily  or  swiftly.  Substantial  progress  In  this  direction  was  mado 
since  1934.  That  progress  has  been  Interrupted  by  the  outbreak 
of  new  widespread  wars.  Whether  what  has  already  t)een  accom- 
plished win  be  completely  wiped  out  or  whether  It  will,  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  serve  as  a  foxmdatlon  and  a  powerful 
impetus  for  further  progress  will  depend.  In  a  decisive  measure, 
upon  what  our  country  does  now.  i 

Most  of  these  who  oppose  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  1 
Act  propose  no  substitute  for  it.  except  a  return— open  or  dis- 
guised—to  the  Hawley-Smoot  regime.  That  would  be  where  w» 
would  find  ourselves  if  the  act  were  permitted  to  lapse  or  if  Its 
effectiveness  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  adoption  of  crippling 
amendments. 

It  requires  no  Imagination,  but  only  recollection  of  what  hap- 
pened under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  in  1930-32.  to  visualize  what 
would  be  the  result  of  a  return  to  a  policy  of  virtual  embargoes  and 
attempted  self-contamment  at  any  cost.  Our  people  are  not  likely 
to  forget  how.  10  years  ago.  the  proponents  of  ever  higher  tariffs 
made  solemn  promises  to  the  farmers,  to  the  workmen,  to  the 
busine*ismen.  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  that  increasing  prosperity  1 
would  follow  the  prohibitive  tariff  .schedules  which  they  were  plac- 
ing on  our  statute  books — nor  how  those  promises  were  fulfilled  in 
bankruptcy  for  the  farmer,  in  staggermg  unemployment  for  latxjr,  ; 
in  a  collapse  of  prices  and  values  for  the  businessman.  In  distress 
and  despair  for  the  entire  Nation.  Our  people  are  not  likely  to 
forget  the  contribution  which  the  enactment  of  the  1930  tariff  made  , 
to  the  lnten.»lflcatlon  of  economic  warfare  among  nations,  to  the 
growth  of  trade  barriers,  to  vicious  spirals  of  resentment.  Ill  will, 
and  retaliation. 

Other  opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program  are  putting 
forward  proposals  which,  in  the  guise  of  an  allegedly  "more  real- 
istic '  approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  foreign  traae.  would  go 
beyond  the  extremes  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  policy  and  would  com- 
mit this  country  to  the  use  of  exchange  controls,  quotas,  and  all 
the  other  devices  which  In  recent  years  have  disrupted  and  re- 
tarded International  trade.  To  abandon  the  trade-agreements 
program  and  to  substitute  for  It  a  system  of  this  kind  would  be  to 
destroy  the  only  policy  which  In  recent  years  has  offered  effective 
resistance  to  a  spread  of  these  destructive  practices.  It  would  be 
equivalent  to  committing  our  Nation  to  a  course  of  far-reaching 
economic  regimentation,  since  the  experience  of  other  nations 
shows  clearly  that,  in  an  effort  to  make  extreme  trade  controls 
function  effectively,  regimentation  has  to  be  constantly  extended 
to  other  phases  of  btisiness  activity  and  of  economic  life  In  gen- 
eral It  would  be  a  starkly  realistic  approach,  not  to  an  effective 
promotion  of  our  foreign  trade,  but  to  governmental  control  over 
business  activity  on  a  scale  never  l>efore  attempted  In  this  country, 
and  to  a  policy  of  plunging  this  country  Into  destructive  economic 
warfare — from'  which  no  nation  ever  emerges  the  gainer. 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  enabled  us  to  expand  our 
foreign  trade  without  subjecting  it  to  the  strait  Jacket  of  ex- 
treme Government  control.  Under  It  our  trade  has  increased  far 
more  markedly  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  commercially  im- 
portant nations 

The  Ffogrnm  has  been  devised  and  carried  out  as  a  means  of 
creating  conditions  In  which  free  enterprise  can  function  most 
effectively.  Reversion  to  a  policy  of  extreme  protectionism  or  sub- 
stitution for  the  trade-agreements  program  of  a  policy  under 
which  we  would  adopt  all  the  Instrtiments  of  economic  warfare 
that  have  been  so  disastrously  prevalent  In  the  recent  past,  would 
not  only  wipe  our  our  recent  trade  gains,  but  would  Impose  upon 
our  people  a  fiu-ther  national  loss  of  staggering  proportions.  Our 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  moet  costly  and  difficult 
measures  of  relief  and  adjustment  and  to  regiment  the  country's 
economic  activitv.  And  the  most  astonishing  thing  is  that  courses 
of  action  which  "must  inevitably  lead  to  these  results  are  proposed 
and  advocated  by  the  very  people  who  like  to  regard  themselves  as 
the  real  proponents  of  free  enterprise  and  nonintervention  of  Gov- 
ernmeiit  In  economic  life. 

This  Is  the  crux  of  the  whole  issue.  The  question  of  the  survival 
or  dusappearance  of  free  enterprise  in  our  covmtry  and  In  the  world 
is  bound  up  with  the  continuation  or  abandonment  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program. 

The  record  of  what  has  been  accomplished  under  the  trade- 
•^eexnentd  program  toward  opening  and  enlarging  trade  opportu- 


nity for  all  groups  of  our  producers  In  both  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  markets  Is  an  open  tKDck  So  much  has  already  been  said 
on  this  subject  that  I  shall  refrain  at  this  stage  from  going  into 
details  on  that  score  My  associates  and  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
you  with  the  fullest  data  But  I  should  like  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion: Who  would  be  helped  and  who  would  be  hurt  by  the  aban- 
donment of  the  trade-agreements  program  or  by  the  adoption  of 
the  proposals  which  have  been  made  to  limit  its  scope  and  Impair 
its  effectiveness? 

Would  our  agriculture  be  helped  or  hurt  by  abandonment  or 
impairment  of  the  trade-agreements  program? 

In  the  agreements  which  have  been  negotiated.  Important  for- 
eign markets  have  been  kept  open  or  expanded  for  our  producers 
of  lard  and  other  hog  products:  cotton,  tobacco;  wheat  and  other 
grains  and  grain  products:  fresh,  canned,  and  dr.ed  fruits  and 
vegetables:  and  others.  Surely,  the.se  producers  would  not  be 
helped — on  the  contrary,  they  would  t>e  grievously  injured — if  they 
were  to  be  deprived  of  these  advantages. 

Abandonment  of  the  progrnm  would  be  hurtful  to  them  In  sev- 
eral very  important  ways:  First,  it  would  lose  for  us  the  additional 
leverage  which  the  agreements  now  give  us  in  defending  the  Inter- 
ests of  our  exporters  In  connection  with  the  trade  dislocations  and 
distortions  growing  out  of  war  conditions.  Second,  it  would  sac- 
rifice the  immediate  and  uninterrupted  export  benefits  we  are 
obtaining  In  markets  not  seriously  disturbed  by  the  war  situation. 
Finally,  it  would  involve  sacrifice  of  the  many  ultimate  advantages 
that  the  conce:^lons  would  give  to  us  in  reexpanding  our  ship- 
ments to  war-disturbed  markets  when  hostilities  cease. 

In  the  trade  agreements  we  have  made  some  limited  reductions 
in  duties  on  certain  products.  So  careftUly  have  these  adju.st- 
ments  been  made  and  so  painstakingly  have  they  been  safeguarded 
wherever  need  for  safeguards  was  demonstrated,  that  these  duty 
reductions  have  not  Inflicted  any  Injury  on  any  group  of  pro- 
ducers. No  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  been  brought 
forward,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  Injury  to  our  producers 
has.  in  fact,  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  these  very  producers  would  be  hurt,  not  by  the 
continuation  but  by  the  abandonment  of  the  program 

These  producers,  as  all  producers,  are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
state  of  otir  domestic  market.  They  can  sell  their  output  at 
remunerative  prices  only  when  the  purchasing  power  of  our  people 
Is  at  a  sufficiently  high  level.  But  our  national  purchasing  power 
and.  therefore,  the  state  of  our  domestic  market  are  vitally 
dependent  upon  the  condition  of  our  foreign  trade. 

In  the  course  of  oiu-  negotiations  with  other  coimtrles,  we  find, 
on  occasion,  that  moderate  and  adequately  safeguarded  reductions 
of  duties  on  some  commodities  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  other 
countries  to  enable  them,  in  return,  to  make  valuable  concessions 
for  our  exports,  and  thus  help  us  to  expand  our  domestic  market. 
Let  me  refer  again,  as  a  good  illustration  of  this,  to  the  a.ssertlons 
of  alleged  Injury  which  have  been  heard  In  connection  with  the 
moderate  and  carefully  safeguarded  duty  adjustments  on  some 
dair>-  and  cattle  products 

L<-)ok  at  these  facts:  The  cash  Income  of  the  dairy  industry, 
which  had  fallen,  between  1929  and  1932.  from  $1,844,000,000  to 
$991,000,000.  rose  by  1938.  to  $1.398  000.000  The  cash  income  of 
the  cattle  industry,  which  had  fallen  from  $1,495,000,000  in  1929 
to  $621,000,000  in  1932.  rose,  by  1938,  to  $1,144  000.000  The  prices 
Of  dairy  and  cattle  products  have  gone  up  substantially  in  recent 
years. 

Surely  our  dairy  and  cattle  producers  would  not  be  helped  If 
we  were  to  restore  to  the  Hawley-Smoot  levels  the  few  duties  that 
have  been  reduced,  and.  in  doing  so,  wipe  out  the  concessions 
secured  for  our  exports.  Surely,  these  producers  would  be  among 
those  most  hurt  by  the  resulting  painful  contraction  of  the 
domestic  market.  Surely  they  have  not  so  soon  forgotten  their 
experience  from   1929  to   1932. 

Would    our    manufacturing    industries    be    helped    or    hurt    by 
!    abandonment  or  impairment  of  the  trade-agreements  program? 
The   problem   in   this   field   is  fundamentally   the   same   as  that 
with    respect    to   agriculture.      This   country    is    the    world's   largest 
exporter  of  manufactiircd  goods.     In  the  trade  agreements  already 
i    concluded.  Important  foreign  markets  have  bom  kept  open  or  en- 
'    larged  for  the  producers  of  automobiles  and  trucks,  tractors,  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  electrical  machinery:   cash  registers;   type- 
wTlters  and  various  ofHce  appliances;   rubber  tires  and  other  prod- 
ucts;   cotton    and    other    textile    products;    lumber,    wood    manu- 
factures, and  papers  products;   hides  and  leather  products;   petro- 
leum products;  glass  and  glass  products;   iron  and  steel  products; 
copper  and  copper  manufactures,  and  many  others. 

Surely,  these  prcxlucers  would  not  be  helped  if  they  were  to  be 
deprived  of  the  valuable  advantages  which  have  been  secured 
for  them.  Surely,  they  would  not  be  helped  If  we  were  now  to 
give  up  the  means  provided  by  the  trade  agreements  for  defend- 
ing  their    interests    abroad 

Nor  would  the  industries  with  respect  to  whose  products  duty  re- 
ductions have  been  made  in  the  trade  agreements  profit  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  program.  They  might  derive  shortsighted 
satu«factlon  from  seeing  duties  on  their  products  restored  to  the 
Hawley-Smoot  levels,  but  they  would  pay  for  this  doubtful  satis- 
faction with  a  decline  of  their  business  activity,  whicii  would  In- 
evitably result  from  a  return  to  the  embargo  policies  of  the  early 
thirties. 
'  And  labor — would  labor  be  helped  or  hurt  by  the  abandonment 
or  impairment  of  the  trade- agreements  program? 
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Labor  has  just  as  direct  and  definite  a  stake  in  foreign  trade  as 
has  any  other  group  of  our  population.  The  state  of  employment 
and  the  level  of  waf^cs  obviously  depend  on  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness activity.  When  foreign  markets  decline,  the  result  is  in- 
creased unemployment  and  lower  wages  for  those  employed  in 
the  exporting  induslrles.  When  the  domestic  market  contracts 
ais  a  result  of  loss  of  foreign  markets,  the  results  are  still  more 
unemployment  and  still  lower  wages  throughout  the  economic 
system. 

With  th?  domestic  market  amply  safeguarded,  as  it  has  been 
under  the  trade-agreements  program.  lalx)r  has  been  a  direct 
gainer  frcm  the  Increase  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 
Such  exports  rose  from  $624.000  000  in  1932  to  $1,523,000,000  in 
1938.  At  the  same  time  cur  dutiable  imports  of  flni-hed  goods 
were  M70.000,000  in  1932  an^'.  only  $232,000,000  in  19a8. 

The  trade-agreements  proeram  has  increased  employment  mainly 
in  industries  that  pav  wa<?:e8  well  above  the  average  for  American 
manufacturing  industry.  In  a  number  of  our  most  Important  In- 
dustries, the  exports  to  countries  that  have  made  concesblons  on 
the  products  of  such  Industries  account  for  a  far  greater  per- 
centage of  Increase  In  employment  than  the  exporU  to  other 
countries. 

I  should  now  like  to  touch  briefly  upon  two  questions  of  pro- 
cedure v.hich  have  been  raited  in  connection  wiih  the  trade- 
agreements  program.  The  first  relates  to  the  most-favored-nation 
principles;  the  second,  to  the  functions  of  the  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  the  program. 

Would  our  foreign  trade  be  helped  or  hurt  by  the  abandonment 
on  our  part  of  the  raost-favcred-nation  principle? 

The  Importance  of  that  principle  to  us  arises  frcm  the  simple 
fact  that  mosl-favored-natlon  treatment,  or  the  rule  of  equality, 
is  the  only  practical  and  effective  means  of  safeguarding  our  ex- 
ports from  destructive  discrimination  on  the  pait  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  of  making  possible  the  maximum  recovery  of  trade 
through  promotion  of  triangular  and  muiUlateral  flow  of  com- 
merce This  fact  has  long  been  recognized  in  cur  country,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  we  cannot  secure  such  treatment  for  our  exports, 
unless  we  are  prepared,  in  return,  to  grant  it  to  other  countries. 
It  was  In  recognition  of  these  basic  facts  that  President  Hard- 
ing and  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  made  the  favored-nation  prin- 
c.ple  in  :ts  uncoiiaitlonal  form  an  integral  part  of  our  commer- 
cial policy  It  was  in  recognition  of  these  same  facts  that  the 
principle  was  Included  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  has  been 
applied  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 

Wlien  we  grant  most -favored-nation  treatment  to  the  country 
with  which  we  conclude  a  trade  agreement,  we  receive  in  return 
an  assurance  of  slmUar  treatment.  'Vl'hen  we  extend  to  other 
countries  the  benefit  of  the  duty  adjustments  made  in  a  par- 
ticular agreement  we  do  so  on  explicit  condition  that  these  other 
countries  give  our  trade  substantially  the  same  type  of  treatment. 
We  reserve  the  rlpht  to  withV.old  or  withdraw  these  benefits  from 
countries  which  do  not  give  our  trade  such  treatment  The  result 
so  far  has  been  that  the  volume  of  our  exports  thus  safeguarded 
from  serious  discrimination  has  been  several  times  greater  than 
the  value  of  our  Imports  on  which  we  have  generalized  conces- 
Eicns  made  In  the  trade  agreements. 

Had  we  neglected  to  provide  for  our  trade  the  safeguards  against 
adverse  discrimination.^  abroad,  which  can  be  effectively  assured  only 
through  the  use  of  the  rule  of  equality  under  the  most-favored- 
natlon  principle— had  we  failed  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
strengthen  this  necessary  means  cl  prcmcting  the  Increase  cf  world 
trade  criticism  directed  against  us  on  this  score  would  have  been 
understandable  Instead,  we  are  being  criticized  for  steadfastly 
insstlng  upon  these  necessaiy  safeguards,  abandonment  of  ^'hlch 
would  subject  our  commerce  to  the  constant  danger  of  finding  itself 
hopelejflv  handicapped  in  foreign  markets 

I  come"  finally  to  this  question:  Would  our  foreign  trade  and  our 
national  Interest  be  helped  or  hurt  if  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
were  so  amended  that  individual  agreements  be  made  subject  to 
Senate  ratification  or  congresrlonal  approval?  ^     ^  , 

Judicial  opinion  is  uniform  to  the  effect  that  both  the  delegation 
of  authority  of  the  kind  contained  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
the  practice  of  concluding  Executive  agreements  are  entirely  con- 
sonant with  our  established  ccnstitutlonal  practice.  Over  1,000 
Executive  agreements  en  a  large  variety  of  subjects  have  been  con- 
cluded in  the  course  of  our  history.  It  seems  eminently  clear  that 
trade  agreements  should  not  be  regarded  as  treaties  requiring  Senate 
approval  You  will  find  In  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  thotough  brief  on  the  matter  by  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Hackworth.  ...    ^     .^ 

In  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  the  Congress  retained — as  it  should 
at  all  times — definite  and  basic  control  over  tariff  policy.  It  care- 
fullv  pre«;crlbed  the  policy,  the  methods,  and  the  limitations  of  the 
trade  agreements  program  and  entrusted  to  the  Executive  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  administering  and  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  In  proceeding  on  this  taesis  the  Congress  recog- 
nized fully  that  the  needs  of  the  abnormal  and  rapidly  changing 
conditions  with  which  we  have  been  laced  require  a  means  of  prompt 
and  effective  action  at  a  time  when  all  other  important  nations 
possess  such  means  of  action  Trade  channels  today  shift  or  are 
Shifted  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  If  we  are  not  In  a  position  to 
act  with  relative  speed  and  certainty,  to  protect  our  trade  oppor- 
tunities in  other  countries  and  to  adjust,  as  circumstances  may 
require  the  trade  opportunities  we  afford  other  countries,  our  trade 
will  inevltahlv  bo  handicapped  to  our  own  disadvantage 

The  experience  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  the  22  agree- 
ments that   have   been  concluded  cflers  an  ample   proof   that  the 


method  we  have  pursued  has  served  us  well  as  a  means  of  eflfectlve 
action;  and  that  the  authority  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
been  exercised  with  caution  and  moderation  and  with  strict  regard 
not  only  to  the  national  interest,  but  also  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems cf  the  individual  branches  of  agriculture  and  Industry 
directly  involved. 

The  only  result  of  the  requirements  that  individual  trade  agree- 
ments be  made  subject  to  congiesslonal  approval  or  Senate  rati- 
fication, under  existing  conditions,  would  be  to  make  the  program 
entirely  unworkrble  That  would  inevitably  hurt  cur  foreign  trade 
and.  through  trade,  our  Nation's  economic  well-being. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  when,  as  a  result  of  the  new  and  wide- 
spread wars,  the  need  for  means  of  prompt  and  effective  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  promotion  and  defense  of  our 
foreign  commerce  is  even  more  imperative  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 
Wo  are  In  a  period  in  which  our  econc  mic  policies  and  action  may 
have  a  determining  influence  upon  the  developments,  which,  alter 
the  cessation  of  hostilltle.s.  will  shape  the  future  world 

If  we  were  new  to  abandon  the  program,  we  would  reduce  to 
practically  nothing  the  efficacy  of  the  existing  trade  agreements  as  a 
means  of  safeguardini;  cur  exports  from  the  inroads  of  wartime 
restrictions.  The  need  for  keeping  alive  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  trode-agreemcnts  prcgrnm  Is  crucial  now,  during  the 
war  emeiger.cy.  and  will  be  of  even  more  decisive  importance  after 
the  war  Even  a  temporary  abandonment  of  the  program  now 
would  be  construed  everywhere  as  its  permanent  abandonment. 
Unless  we  continue  to  maintain  our  position  cf  leadership  in  the 
promotion  of  liberal  trade  policies,  unless  wc  continue  to  urge  upon 
oth-^rs  the  need  of  adopting  such  policies  as  the  basis  cf  post-war 
economic  reconstruction,  the  future  will  bo  dark,  indeed  Tlie 
triumph  or  defeat  of  liberal  trade  policies  after  the  war  will,  in 
large  measure,  be  determined  by  the  commitments  which  the 
nations  will  assume  between  now  and  the  peace  conference. 

At  the  termination  of  hostilities  there  will  be  an  unprecedented 
need  throughout  the  world  for  vastly  iiicreased  production  of  useful 
goods  of  every  kind.  Only  if  this  vital  need  Is  met  can  our  country 
and  all  countries  hope  for  full  employment  and  higher  living  stand- 
ards. But  production,  emploj'ment.  and  living  standards  cannot  be 
restored  and  expanded  unless  the  nations  decide  from  the  outset  to 
direct  their  pclicirs  toward  as  rapid  as  possible  a  recstabhshment  of 
mutually  beneficial  international  trade.  Otherwise  the  economic  life 
and  the  political  stability  of  the  world  after  this  war  will  rest  upon 
even  more  precarlotis  foundations  than  those  upon  which  they  rested 
after  the  last  war. 

Had  the  nations  of  the  world,  including  our  own,  followed  at  that 
time  commercial  policies  conducive  to  the  fullest  practicable  de- 
velopment of  mutually  beneficial  international  ctjmmerce,  world 
trade  would  vmdoubtedly  have  expanded  on  a  healthy  basis  far  be- 
yond the  limits  actually  attained,  and  a  foundation  would  have  been 
laid  for  stable  economic  prosperity  for  all  nations.  Instead.  th3 
nationr  scuRht  escape  from  their  difficulties  in  coiostantly  creating 
greater  barriers  to  trade,  the  effects  of  which  were  obscured  for  a 
time  by  the  unhealthy  stimulation  of  reckless  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing of  the  twenties.  But  the  ravages  of  the  great  depression,  the 
years  of  only  partial  recovery  which  followed,  and  finally  the  su- 
preme tragedy  cf  the  new  wars  have  brought  retribution  for  the 
mistakes  and  follies  of  the  first  decade  after  the  V/orld  War. 

Must  all  this  bo  repeated  again,  perhaps  in  an  even  more  acute 
form,  after  the  present  war?  That  may  well  be  the  case  If  we  now 
turn  our  backs  upon  the  policy  which,  under  our  leadership,  has 
offered  in  recent  years  the  only  hope  of  promoting  trade  among 
nations  in  such  a"  way  as  to  rebuild  the  foundations  cf  economic 
prosperity  within  nations  and  of  stable  peace  among  nations.  W'ere 
we  to  do  this,  we  would  Inflict  upon  ourselves  and  upon  the  world  au 
incalculable  injury. 

After  the  World  War.  through  the  policies  which  we  then  pursued, 
we  helped  to  create  a  situation  in  which  the  entire  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  world  rested  upon  shifting  sands,  with  nothing  in  s:cht 
but  inescapable  di.sastcr.  The  policy  which  we  have  pur^^ued  for  the 
past  6  years,  if  we  only  have  the  wisdom  to  continue  it.  will  enable 
us  to  place  the  whole  weight  of  our  country's  Influence  behind  a 
determined  effort — in  wliich.  I  am  sure,  we  shall  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  nation.s— to  rebuild  International  relationships  In  such 
a  way  that  our  Nation  and  all  nations  can  prosper  and  be  at  p-^ace. 


Production  of  Electric  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATER 

Monday,  March  4,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  SAMUEL  A.  CARLSON 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Trl-County 
Herald,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  written  by  Samuel  A.  Carlson, 
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who  for  many  years  was  mayor  of  that  city.  The  subject 
of  the  article  is  the  public  generation  and  distribution  of 
electricity.  His  city  is  a  very  fine  example  of  what  can  be 
acccmpli.«^hrd  in  that  line. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Trl-County  Herald.  Jamestown.  N   Y..  February  16.  19401 

COLUMN    or    INDEPENDENT    THOUGHT 

(By  Samuel  A.  Carlson.  Mayor  Emcrlttis) 
Secretary  Ickes.  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet,  made  the  statement 
tiome  lime  a<?o  tha*  one-half  of  the  corporate  wealth  of  America  Is 
concentrated  In  tie  hands  cf  200  corporations,  and  that  these  cor- 
porations are  donunatrd  hy  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  men. 

Tlirse  men  exercise  a  controlliiig  power  over  the  entire  economic 
and  industrial  life  cf  the  Nation.  A  large  percentage  of  this  wealth 
represcnt-s  public  utilities  and  Insurance  holdings.  And  when  we 
arc  told  by  ths  daily  press  that  every  publicly  owned  undertaking 
means  tax  burdens,  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  average 
clUzen  pays  more  In  private  tax  a.ssessments  to  tht-se  utilities  and 
Insurance  corporations  than  he  does  for  all  the  scores  of  services 
which  he  receives  through  Government  channels. 

When  the  late  notorious  Insull  and  his  a.ssociate  utility  magnates 
swindled  the  Amf>rican  people  by  imposing  billions  of  dollars  in 
exorbitant  charges  for  services,  we  did  not  hear  Mr  Wilkes  or  any 
other  champion  of  the  so-called  'free  enterprise"  policy  talk  alxjut 
the  encroachments  cf  communistic  Influences. 

Newspapers  are  continually  harping  about  cheap  electricity  being 
supplied  to  consumers  by  the  T.  V.  A.  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation. 

An  unbiased  examination  of  all  the  farts  will  I  think  convince 
anyone  of  the  falsity  of  these  charges  No  doubt  there  have  been 
some  blunc!"rs  In  connection  with  this  T.  V  A  project  Just  as  there 
have  been  in  any  .elml'.ar  undertaking  under  private  ccntrcl. 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  T  V.  A.  development  has  been  a  reduction  of  electric  rates 
throuBhout  the  entire  Nation  in  a  sum  exceeding  $1000.000,000 
annually  This  fact  alone  Justifies  every  dollar  that  has  been  In- 
vested for  public  benefits  in  this  region.  We  mint  not  overlook 
the-  fact  that  every  consumer  of  electricity  Is  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  a  taxpayer. 

In  a  letter  pubil.'^hed  In  the  CoNCRrssioN.^L  Record.  January  29, 
1940.  Mr  L.  J  Wllholt.  chairman  of  the  Electric  Power  Board  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn..  stated  that  that  city  paid  $10  850,000  lor  the 
private  jxiwer  dl.^tribut'.on  system,  and  that  this  sum  was  $3,140,000 
m<ire  than  a  new  system  could  have  been  duplicated  for. 

This  liberal  i=um  was  paid  not  only  to  avoid  expensive  litigation 
but  to  reimburse  every  stockholder  for  his  Investments  in  the  pri- 
vate corporation.  Mr  Wllholt  further  states  that  the  rates  now 
paid  by  the  city  to  the  T  V.  A  for  ix)wpr  Includes  12' 2  percent 
cost  which  tho  T  V  A.  in  turn  remits  to  the  Stat.^s,  counties,  and 
cities  for  I0S.SOS  In  taxes  formerly  paid  by  private  corporations,  and 
that  all  cities  In  the  valley  are  making  similar  contributions  for 
tax  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  these  tax  crmtrlbutlons,  which  are  Included  in 
all  electr'.c  bills  to  con.«:umers,  the  people  of  Chattanooga  are  sav- 
IntT  in  reduced  rates  the  sum  of  $3,000000  every  year  as  compared 
with  the  rate  formerly  paid  by  the  private  company,  even  after  the 
j:ity  had  made  adequate  allowance  for  operation,  depreciation,  In- 
teripst.  and  the  annual  amortization  of  boncls. 

In  this  connection  I  may  also  state  that,  according  to  reports 
recently  made  in  Congre«;5,  the  total  revenue  of  th?  T.  V  A  sys:em, 
which  is  now  $16  000  000  annually,  provlc'es  for  a  sinking  fund  to 
reimburse  the  Government  for  all  original  expenditures  In  the  de- 
velopment of  power  utilities  in  the  Tennes?ee  Valley  ?fter  having 
plven  the  Industrialist,  the  farmer  and  city  dweller  the  benefits  of 
low-cost  service  in  place  of  exces^^slve  taxes  previously  paid  to  pri- 
vate corporations  in  the  form  of  exorbitant  rates. 

Yet.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  tjood  citizens  who  regard 
stngsterlng  expenditures  of  public  money  in  battleship  construction 
for  foreign  wars  as  a  perfectly  proper  tax  burden,  but  that  expendi- 
ture* of  far  less  sums  for  self-su-tairinp  u'tllty  systems  afTord  ng 
cheap  electricity  for  the  people  Is  considered  bv  these  sanre  citizens 
as  a  dangerous  step  In  the  direction  cf  communism. 
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HON.  LEWIS  R.  SCHWELLEXBACH 

OF  W.ASHINinoN 

IX  THK  SKXATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  4.  1940 


LETTER  TO   REAR   ADMIRAL   HARRY   E    YARNFT.T.  AND  REPLY 


Mr.  SCirWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President,  there  are  pending 
In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  this  body  two  resolu- 


tions Involving  the  embargo  of  shipments  of  war  materials  to 
Japan,  One  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
PiTTM/N],  the  other  by  me.  The  question  has  been  raisrd  by 
some  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  re.solution  would  be  at  the 
risk  of  war.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  m.an  in  this  country 
best  qualified  to  pass  upon  this  question  is  Rear  Admiral 
Harry  E.  Yarncll.  He  for  many  years  command. d  cur 
Asiatic  fleet.  Believing  him  to  be  our  outstanding  authority 
en  the  question,  on  February  21  I  sent  him  a  letter  which 
I  now  ask  to  have  in.sertcd  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record. 
His  reply,  dated  February  26,  is  of  extreme  importance  and 
interest.     I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record, 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  letters  were  ordered  to  b^ 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FrBRUABT  21,  1940 
Rear  Admiral  Hakry  E    Yarntll, 

\aval  War  Col'ege.  Neuport.  R.  I. 

De.\r  Admiral  Yarnkll:  As  you  may  know,  I  have  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  143  providing  for  embargo  cf  certain  materials 
now  being  shipped  to  Japan,  wtilch  shipment.  In  my  opinion.  Is  a 
violation  of  the  obligation  of  cur  Nation  and  our  citizens  undrr 
the  Nine  Power  Pact.  I  am  enclosing  for  your  Information  a  copy 
of  that  resolution. 

Many  people  both  In  and  out  of  Congress,  are  In  sympathy  with 
that  sort  of  a  re«olution  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  However, 
they  are  fearful  that  the  adoption  cf  such  a  resohition  by  the  Con- 
gress would  be  likely  to  result  In  involving  us  In  war  with  Japan. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  It  would  be  of  extreme  value  In  the  light 
of  your  experience  In  the  Far  Ea^t  and  the  confldenre  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  In  you  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  you  upon  that  question.  If  you  can  consistently  do  so.  I 
would  appreciate  such  an  expression  and,  further.  5'ich  explana- 
tion in  reference  thereto  as  you  mif?ht  see  fit  to  give.  I  would 
apprerlate  It,  further.  If  you  are  willing  to  give  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  the  question,  if  you  would  Indicate  whether  or  not 
I  might  feel  free  to  make  public  your  reply  to  this  letter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Lewis  B.  Schwellenb.\ch. 

NEwror.T.  R.  I..  February  25.  1940. 
Hon.  Lrwis  B    ScHwixtrNcrTi. 

United  States  Senate.   Wathington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sf.nator:  Your  letter  cf  February  21  has  Just  been 
received  In  it  you  ask  whether  !n  my  opinion,  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Resolution  143.  providing  for  omb.argj  of  certain  materials 
now  being  shipped  to  Japan  would  be  likely  to  Involve  us  In  war 
with  that  country. 

rersoi.aUy.  I  do  not  think  so  Japan  Is  at  fresent  engaged  In 
a  major  war  which  has  resulted  In  a  stalemate  with  no  end  In 
sight  It  would  be  suicidal  for  her  to  engage  In  another  major 
war  with  a  powerful  enemy. 

Is  there  not,  however,  a  larger  question  Involved  and  that  Isi 
To  what  extent  should  a  self-respecting  nation  refrain  from 
asserting  Its  rights  and  the  defense  of  its  interests  through  fear 
of  the  consequences? 

In  civil  life  It  has  been  found  that  "appeasement"  does  not 
work  in  dealings  with  iaw breakers  and  gunmen.  The  experience 
of  recent  years  has  shown  that  also  It  Is  of  no  avail  In  dealing 
with  nations  whose  rulers  decide  on  a  course  of  action  agaln:it 
harmless  neighboring  nations  involving  death  and  misery  to  mil- 
lions of  Innocent  people  In  total  disregard  of  treaties.  International 
law,  or  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity. 

We  have  rights  in  China  acquired  by  treaty  through  our  Inter- 
course with  that  nation  for  the  past  153  years.  We  have  never 
demanded  special  privileges  but  only  equal  rights  with  any  other 
nation.  As  a  result  of  our  fair  attitude  we  have  today  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Chinese  people,  an  asset   that  cannot  be  disregarded. 

For  the  past  2'.,  years  there  have  been  many  cases  where  our 
rights  in  China  have  been  violated  or  openly  fi.iuted.  Am  Tlcan 
picpertles  have  been  occupied  or  destroyed,  missions  bombed,  and 
our  citUens  Insulted  w»t:i  few  steps  having  been  taken  to  recom- 
pense the  sufferers  or  even  to  express  regret.  Evidently  there  is  a 
belief  in  Japan  that  no  danger  of  a  war  exists  with  the  United 
States  through  thcr  actions  against  our  rights  and  our  citizens. 

As  for  our  intere^^ts  in  the  Far  East,  the  question  arises  whether 
oiu  Nation  can  afford  to  zee  the  domination  of  that  great  area  by 
a  power  Inspired  by  the  ideals  of  Qre  and  sword  that  have  had 
full  sway  In  China  during  the  present  v.ar.  Success  In  this  ad- 
venture will  entrench  the  Japanese  Army  In  control  of  the  govern- 
ment for  many  years,  and  as  time  goes  en.  will  lead  Inevitably  to 
the  acquisition  of  more  territory  by  force  of  arms. 

There  are  In  the  United  State?  today  two  widespread  but  con- 
tradictory opinions:  ilrst.  sympathy  for  the  democracies  as  cp- 
pos.'d  to  the  agpre=sor  nations,  and  second,  the  determination  to 
keep  cut  of  the  present  war. 

The  decision  as  to  when  cur  vital  Interests  will  require  more 
active  assistance  to  those  nations  whose  ideals  of  government  are 
similar  to  ours  will  become  more  pres.slng  as  time  goes  on.  We 
will  face  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  future  if  the  democratic 
nations  of  Europe,  and  China,  are  defeated  m  the  present  war 

When  nations  realize  that  acrressive  warfare  does  net  pay.  that 
the   time  has  pasiied  when   territorial  conquests   bring   welfare   to 
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the  conquerors,  there  may  be  a  return  to  reason  and  a  willingness 
to  decide  international  differences  by  conferences  rather  than  by 
the  sword 

By  a  policy  of  friendship.  Japan  could  have  dominated  the  mar- 
kets of  China  through  proximity  and  her  ability  to  sell  more 
cheaply  than  competitors  Unfortunately  those  enlightened  states- 
men in  Japan  who  believed  in  and  advocated  such  a  policy  were 
overthrown  bv  the  Army.  As  a  result,  untold  death,  misery,  and 
destruction  have  resulted  in  China  and  the  Japanese  people  have 
been  saddled  with  a  debt  that  will  require  years  of  toll  and  prlva- 
tioh  to  overcome. 

Very  sincerely, 

H.  E.  Yarneix. 


The  Farmer  p.nd  America's  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1         Monday,  March  4.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.<;k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft] 
at  Sprinpfleld.  111.,  on  February  24,  1940.  on  the  subject 
The  Farmer  and  America's  Future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Friends  cf  Illinois,  you  are  In  the  midst  cf  a  great  agricultural 
district,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  United  States,  and  you  are 
naturally  Interested  In  the  problems  of  agriculture.  I  have  tried 
to  work  out  to  my  own  satisfaction  a  definite  position  on  the  prin- 
cipal political  ls.sues  before  America  today  and  present  my  position 
tendency  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  specific  Issues,  but  certainly 
no  headway  can  be  made  toward  the  solution  of  any  problem  unless 
there  Is  a  frank  and  full  argument  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
specific  proposals.  The  recent  report  of  the  Republican  program 
committee  sets  forth  In  definite  terms  the  views  of  that  committee 
on  the  principal  l.ssucs  It  will  stimulate  clear  thinking,  on  which 
the  Republican  Convention  can  formulate  a  sound,  constructive 
platform  Every  Republican  speaker  can  help  along  that  end  by 
a  discussion  of  specific  problems. 

In  the  case  of  agriculture  this  is  peculiarly  necessary,  for  the 
solution  of  the  afrrlcultural  problem  is  more  difficult  than  any 
other  of  tho«e  which  we  face.  Furthermore,  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
serious,  certainly  the  moet  serious  after  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. All  statistics  .show  that  the  national  economy  Is  out  of 
balance.  The  farmer  Is  not  receiving  for  his  products  prices  equiva- 
lent to  the  prices  which  he  has  to  pay  for  the  goods  he  buys. 
It  Is  a  matt:  r  of  pride  to  me  that  when  the  new  dealers  looked  for 
a  period  in  which  Industry  and  agriculture  were  In  balance  they 
selected  the  years  1909  to  1914,  when  the  Government  had  been 
under  Kepubl'icnn  leadership  for  12  years,  and  most  of  which  selected 
period  my  father  was  President  of  the  United  States. 

Other  methods  of  calculation  show  that  the  farmer  today  gets 
much  less  for  an  hours  work  than  the  average  city  workman  who 
has  a  Job.  He  has  to  pay  more  for  what  he  buys  In  terms  of  hard 
work  than  doos  any  other  group  In  the  population,  and  a  good 
deal  mo.-e  than  he  himself  had  to  pay  In  the  early  days  of  the  cen- 
turv  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  tariff,  the  dislocation  caused  by 
the  World  War  the  tendency  of  distribution  costs  and  city  wages 
to  become  frozen  at  artificially  high  levels  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence The  farmer  is  at  an  actual  disadvantage,  and  this  disad- 
vainage  If  we  look  back  at  some  years  before  the  depression,  does 
not  result  entirely  from  the  general  stagnation  of  Indxistry.  The 
farmer  Is  not  as  well  off  as  the  man  in  the  city  who  has  a  job. 
We  may  remember,  however,  that  he  is  a  good  deal  better  off  than 
the  millions  in  the  cities  who  haven't  any  jobs. 

The  farmer  Is  particularly  affected  by  the  depression  His  condi- 
tion depends  on  the  prices  of  raw  materials.  The  depression  and 
unemployment  have  reduced  the  demand  for  these  farm  products, 
whereas  farm  production  does  not  decrea.se  as  does  industrial  pro- 
duction. Farming  Is  a  way  of  life,  and  the  farmer  must  go  on 
producing  if  his  family  Is  to  go  on  living. 

When  the  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage,  the  entire  country  Is  con- 
cerned to  see  that  that  disadvantage  bo  removed.  Prom  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  we  cannot  have  prosperity  while  one  of  the  basic 
industries  is  substantially  depressed.  Economic  pro.sperlty  depends 
largely  on  the  prosperity  of  the  farm,  just  as  farm  prosperity  de- 
pends on  employment  and  normal  activity  in  industry.  It  Is  some- 
what difficult  to  give  priority  In  importance— like  the  old  riddle, 
whether  the  chicken  or  the  fgg  comes  first.    But  if  prosperity  is  to 


be  permanent.  It  must  be  general,  and  the  continued  depression  of 
a  basic  industry  as  great  as  agrlctilture  will  ultimately  drag  down 
the  entire  structure 

From  a  social  standpoint,  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  Is  even  more 
important  to  the  country  The  strongest  and  most  virile  people 
of  the  United  States  are  still  on  the  farm.  The  farmer,  with  12 
F)ercent  of  the  national  Income,  raises  and  educates  30  percent 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country.  We  look  to  the  farm  popu- 
lation to  provide  new  life  and  strength  to  the  body  politic  The 
ba.slc  principles  of  American  democracy  are  more  firmly  established 
In  rural  America  than  anywhere  else.  The  qualities  of  thrift.  Inde- 
pendence, and  self-reliance  cannot  be  destroyed  in  this  Nation 
while  the  farmers  have  a  substantial  voice  in  Jeterminlng  public 
opinion.  It  Is  essential  that  the  farmer  be  not  pauf>erized;  that 
he  be  given  an  equal  place  in  our  economic  life  with  those  who 
engage  In  other  occupations. 

The  agricultural  problem  Is  not  a  partisan  question.  Both  par- 
ties and  the  leaders  of  both  parties  are  vitally  Interested  in  as- 
sisting the  farmer  to  overcome  the  handicaps  imposed  by  present 
conditions.  Tlie  farmer  is  primarily  concerned  that  the  party  re- 
turned to  power  shall  approach  his  problems  with  a  real  sym- 
pathy toward  his  position,  a  willingness  to  consider  plans  that 
are  proposed  even  though  they  be  new,  and  a  determination  to 
find  a  correct  solution.  Last  year  I  campaigned  throughout  the 
80  rural  counties  of  Ohio,  a  State  which  stands  fotirth  in  agricul- 
tural production  and  has  very  much  the  same  type  of  agricul- 
ture as  Illinois.  It  was  the  most  pleasant  campaigning  I  have 
ever  done,  because  the  audiences  were  eager  to  have  American 
Issues  discussed  on  their  merits.  Nothing  will  defeat  the  spread 
of  communism  and  fa.sclsm  and  all  the  other  "isms"  as  much 
as  the  preservation  and  building  up  of  rural  America. 

NO    PANACEA    FOR    THE    FARM     PROBLEMS 

All  are  anxious  to  solve  the  farm  problem.  But  the  practical 
difficulties  are  great,  and  our  experience  with  the  experiments 
already  made  does  not  Indicate  that  they  will  provide  a  perma- 
nent solution.  Comparing  farm  prices  on  August  15,  1933,  with 
AueuEt  15,  1939.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  we  find  that 
wheat  had  fallen  from  74  cents  to  54  cents;  rye  from  58  cents  to 
34  cents;  corn  from  72  cents  to  45  cents;  cotton.  In  spite  of  the 
tremendous  acquisition  of  10,000.000  bales  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  had  fallen  from  8  80  to  8  70.  The  present 
low  price  of  hogs  Is  ruinous  and  a  disaster  to  the  Corn  Belt  On 
Aupust  15.  1933.  none  of  the  farm-control  plans  except  cotton 
had  even  begun,  so  that  6  years  shows  no  substantial  Improve- 
ment in  the  price  of  basic  crops.  In  spite  of  billions  of  dollars 
spent  by  the  Government.  Llvejstock  prices,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  Improved  considerably  in  value  during  those  6  years,  but  this 
Is  hardly  attributable  to  New  Deal  measures,  for  there  has  not 
been  recently  any  attempt  to  limit  directly  the  production  of 
livestock.  In  fact,  in  referring  to  an  increase  in  cash  Income  from 
meat  animals,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  1939  report, 
says:  "This  recovery  was  due  chiefly  to  an  increase  in  tlie  domes- 
tic demand  for  meats,  the  basis  of  which  was  an  lncrea.se  in 
national  income  and  increases  In  pay  rolls  and  employment."  It 
Is  certainly  not  a  partisan  attitude  to  question  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  pursued  up  to  this  time. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  the  farm  problem  Agriculture  con- 
sists of  a  large  number  of  separate  Industries,  each  one  having 
its  own  problems  and  requiring  special  consideration.  To  limit 
corn  production  in  Illinois  and  build  It  up  in  the  South,  to  build 
up  one  branch  of  farming  at  the  expense  of  another,  to  Improve 
conditions  in  one  section  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  condi- 
tions in  another,  does  not  result  in  any  net  Improvement.  Here- 
tofore the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  decrease  of  prcxluc- 
tlon.  If  we  could  increase  the  markets,  it  would  be  obviously  a 
much  better  solution,  because  It  would  greatly  Increase  the  gross 
farm   Income, 

1.   INCREA.SE  THE  FARMER'S   MARKET 

First  of  all,  therefore,  the  effort  of  the  Government  must  be  to 
Increase  the  farmer's  market.  We  can  at  IcslA  assure  him  the 
American  market  for  his  staple  products.  We  can  Impose  ade- 
quate tariffs  on  agricultural  products  produced  elsewhere.  Under 
the  reciprocal  trade-treaty  policy,  the  present  Government  has  been 
steadily  reducing  tariffs  on  agricultural  products,  notably  livestock, 
and  even  where  protected  by  quotas  this  importation  has  an  effect 
in  demoralizing  the  domestic  market. 

I  believe  the  reciprocal  trade-treaty  policy  should  be  modified  so 
that  no  tariff  on  any  product  can  be  reduced  below  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad.  After  the  treaty  is  made,  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  no  new  rate  should  go  into 
effect  until  the  Tariff  Commission  certifies  that  the  remaining 
tariff  will  remove  any  advantage  the  foreign  product  has  because 
of  lower  production  costs  or  currency  depreciation. 

In  the  second  place,  we  should  give  full  support  to  the  efforts 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  at  last  making  to  find  new 
uses  for  the  products  of  the  American  farm.  Four  laboratories  are 
being  constructed  to  carry  out  this  chemurgic  plan.  We  have  seen 
cotton  come  to  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  roads;  soy- 
bean products  In  the  manufacture  of  automobile  parts;  skimmed 
milk  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  The  development  of  the  Herty 
paper  process  In  the  South  may  well  e.=tabll8h  a  new  Industry,  and 
enable  this  country  to  produce  much  of  the  pulp  and  paper  which 
now  have  to  be  Imported.  This  is  a  slow  matter,  but  In  the  long  run 
It  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  can  be  done.  An 
encouraging  start  has  been  made  and  should  be  pursued  as  rapidly 
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as  possible.  New  Industries  such  as  these,  however,  must  have  a 
sympathetic,  rather  than  a  hostile,  attitude  on  the  GovernmenLS 
part.  _., 

In  the  third  p'.ace.  the  Govcmment  should  take  a  more  active 
part  m  encourngiiig  Incrca'^ed  markets  for  farm  products  abroad. 
UndT  normal  condltlors.  export  subsidies  are  not  deglrable.  but 
in  the  process  of  adjusting  these  crops  which  have  always  de- 
pended upon  export  for  a  large  part  of  their  market,  such  export 
subsidies  may  be  necessary.  I  believe  we  should  further  pursue 
the  realtstlc  policy  of  making  every  kind  of  deal  to  dispose  of 
American  farm  products.  This  barter  policy  also  may  not  b?  the 
best  in  the  long  run.  but  under  war  conditions  International 
trade  Is  bound  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  na- 
tional governments,  and  we  might  as  well  do  what  we  can  to  dis- 
pose of  American  surpluses  even  at  prices  btlcw  the  American 
price  ,  .  . 

Finally  there  can  be  nothing  so  Important  as  Increasing  do- 
mestic demand  by  a  return  to  normal  conditions  of  prosperity  In 
the  United  States.  It  has  often  been  pointed  cut  that  when  farm 
Income  Is  hlph  the  natl'-nal  inctme  Is  hlch.  but  it  Is  also  true  that 
high  fnrm  prices  almost  Invariably  accotnpany  a  general  condition 
of  projpe-lty  In  the  United  States.  If  9.000.000  people  could  be 
restored  to  Jobs,  there  Is  little  dcubt  that  we  would  be  a  long 
way  on  the  road  to  a  solution  of  the  farm  problem.  The  farmer 
Is  therefore  Interested  In  those  policies  which  will  stimulate  pri- 
vate industry,  for  9  000.000  men  can  only  be  put  to  work  in 
private  Industry.  The  farmer  Is  vitally  Interested  In  the  adop- 
tion of  policies  reducing  the  excessive  regulation  of  prices,  v.ages, 
hours  and  every  other  kind  of  business  activity.  He  is  Interested 
In  assuring  a  stabllltv  to  Investment  by  balancing  the  Govern- 
ment's Bvidget  and  returning  to  sound  and  stable  currency.  He 
Is  interested  to  see  that  the  Government  no  longer  pours  out  vast 
bllllcns  which  th?  farmer,  as  well  as  every  other  citizen.  Is  gomg 
to  have  to  pay  back  In  Increased  labor  and  Increased  taxes.  He 
is  Interested  In  the  elimination  of  Government  bureaus  and  the 
cutting  down  of  Government  activities  which  compete  with  private 
Industiy.  Following  previous  depressions,  the  number  of  people 
employed  In  this  country  has  been  steadily  Increased  by  a  Govern- 
ment "policy  which  encouraged  and  assisted  men  to  go  Into  new 
business  and  Id  develop  big  industries  out  of  small  Industries; 
which  kept  op,>n  the  channels  of  trade  against  private  monopoly 
and  Government  Interference,  so  that  every  citizen  had  an  in- 
centive to  apply  the  qualities  of  thrift,  hard  work,  energy,  and 
genius  to  the  development  of  new  industry  and  the  creation  of 
more  Jobs. 

2.   Ctrr    MrDDLEMAIl'S    MARGIN 

Similar  to  the  Increase  cf  the  farmer's  markets  Is  the  improve- 
ment of  distribution  mrthoils  by  v^hich  those  markets  can  be 
reached.  The  cooperative  movement  has  made  great  strides,  and 
cu*  down  the  margin  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  It 
should  be  encouraged  stll!  more  by  legislation  and  by  s>-mpalhptlc 
Government  a-slstance.  The  Government  mi;ht  well  Interest  Itself 
still  more  in  the  problems  of  marketing  and  distribution  in  our 
large  cities.  Tne  present  commissioner  of  markets  in  New  York. 
Mr  Fellowes  M.  r.;an.  has  worked  constantly  and  successfully  in  ; 
reducirg  the  tremeiidcus  ci->st  of  distributing  farm  products 
through  the  great  city  of  NeWrS'ork.  The  elimination  cf  artificial 
control  and  expensive  practices  can  Increase  the  farmers  price  at 
the  same  time  that  the  consumer  has  less  to  pay. 

The  only  permanent   solution  of   the  farm  problem  satisfactory 
to  the  farmer  lies  In  the  increase  of  the  farmer's  markets  and  im- 
proved distribution.     But  temporarily   there  Is  a  surplus  problem,    i 
and   plans   to  prevent   a   surplus   are   practical   necessities   in   the 
case  of  particular  crops. 
3.  AurrrRART    pRODtrcTioN   co^^^^oL   rNsouNo   as   permanent   polict 

I  question  the  soundness  of  the  production-control  plans  of 
the  present  administration.  They  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
It  is  Impossible  to  attack  the  problem  by  increasing  markets.  They 
represent  a  suicide  theory  under  which  we  must  have  constantly 
decreasing  production  in  every  field  of  agriculture,  mining,  and 
Industry.  Nearly  all  production-control  plans  in  the  pa^^t  have 
broken  down,  and  in  the  end  have  made  the  situation  even  worse 
for  the  producer  We  saw  that  result  with  rubber  in  the  East 
Indies,  coffee  In  Brazil.  The  limitation  on  the  production  of  cot- 
ton In  the  United  States  has  built  up  the  cotton  iudustrles  of 
other  countries,  and  permanently  destroyed  a  large  part  of  our 
cotton  market  The  administration  today  Is  seeking  international 
/  agreemewts-to  limit  production,  but  the  history  of  such  agreements 
In  the  past  gives  little  reason  to  hope  for  their  succss 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  democracy  of  these  plans  under 
which  the  ifarmer  votes  to  continue  them  or  not  to  continue  tliem. 
There  Is  nothing  bona  fide  in  these  votes.  There  Is  no  real  contest 
conducted  except  on  the  Government  side  through  Government 
propaganda.  Tlie  ordinary  farmer  has  no  practical  alternative  ex- 
cept to  cast  an  affirmative  vote.  It  is  extraordinary  that  under 
such  circtimstances  any  production-control  vote  has  ever  failed  to 
carry. 

I  do  rot  believe  that  the  present  plans  can  be  abandoned  over- 
night, but  I  do  think  that  we  should  work  toward  their  gradual 
abiindcmneut.  There  may  be  s^mie  fields  in  which  a  control  of 
prvKlucticn  can  work  out  eflcctively.  I  am  thinking  particu- 
larly of  the  California  situation  In  which  the  production  area 
la  small  at  any  given  scascn.  and  easily  controlled,  and  where 
the  result  of  overproduction  is  even  more  disastrous  to  the  grower 
iMcause  the  high  freight  coat  may  wipe  out  every  cent  ol  his  retmu. 


Another  device  which  should  certainly  be  continued  for  reasons 
ctJ-f'r  thpn  production  control  Is  that  of  soil-conservation  payments. 
Such  payments  probably  tend  to  reduce  temporarily  the  total  pro- 
duction of  farm  products,  at  the  same  time  building  up  the  soil  so 
that'  such  production  may  be  greater  In  the  future.  There  Is  a 
question  whether  In  the  long  run  soil-conservation  payments  de- 
crea.«^e  production.  Considering  all  crops  raised  and  all  branches  cf 
agriculture.  I  very  much  doubt  It. 

4.    RETIRE   MARGINAL  LANDS 

A  better  method  of  reducing  production  permanently  and  at  the 
same  time  raising  rural  standards  cf  living  is  the  retirement  of 
marginal  acreage,  either  through  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  Gov- 
ernment where  it  can  be  bought  at  low  prices,  or  by  leasing.  If 
the  money  spent  on  agriculture  In  the  last  7  years  had  been  used  to 
buy  land  at  $20  an  acre,  we  might  have  retired  many  millions  of 
acres  and  substantially  removed  any  stirplus  problem.  I  realize  It 
l3  not  so  easy  to  buy  large  quantities  of  land  and  return  them  to  the 
public  domain,  but  if  production  is  to  be  reduced.  It  Is  far  better 
to  do  It  by  the  purchase  of  land  on  which  a  man  can  hardly  support 
his  family,  rather  than  by  cutting  dcv/n  the  productivity  of  the 
best  land  In  the  United  States  In  some  sections  the  purchase  pol- 
icy might  be  combined  with  reforestation  to  conserve  the  soil  and 
finally  build  up  a  paper  and  pulp  Industry  In  the  United  States. 
I  know  that  In  Ohio  and  Illinois,  any  method  of  i educing  produc- 
tion Is  better  than  the  limitation  of  corn  acreage. 

A  substantial  objection  to  any  direct  production  ccntrol  is  the 
regimentation  which  It  necessarily  Involves.  It  cannot  be  admin- 
istered without  a  detailed  regulation  of  every  farm,  and  the  allot- 
ment to  each  farmer  of  an  acreage  allowance  based  on  some 
historical  or  other  factor.  Conditions  In  the  farm  Industry  are 
constantly  changing,  and  any  such  attempt  to  fix  present  activity  on 
what  has  been  dene  in  the  past  penalizes  the  efficient  farmer  and 
penalizes  Initiative.  It  requires  a  va.st  swarm  of  Government  agents 
checking  acreage  and  arguing  with  the  farmer.  The  Deprvrtmrnt  of 
Agriculture  has  Increased  Its  employment  from  26.000  In  1933  to 
more  than  100.000  today.  Whatever  plan  Is  adopted.  I  am  convinced 
it  must  be  one  which  does  not  Involve  an  Individual  regulation  of 
every  Individual  farm  Whatever  good  might  be  done  is  mere  than 
balanced  by  the  deprivation  of  liberty  and  freedom,  which  Is  iha 
very  cornerstone  of  oiu-  Republic. 

5.    PRICE   FIXING  UNSOUND 

The  present  administration,  whether  It  admits  It  or  not,  has 
taURht  the  people  to  believe  that  prices  can  be  fixed  by  Govern- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  price  fixing  cannot  be  an  effective  policy 
except  under  a  completely  totalitarian  state.  In  a  free  country  the 
law  of  t-upply  and  demand  in  the  end  prevails  over  any  govern- 
ment flat.  A  high  fLXcd  price  for  wheat  simply  mearw  that  the 
m.arket  for  wheat  would  be  largely  destroyed  The  bootlegging  of 
wheat  would  exceed  the  bootlegging  of  liquor  under  prohibition. 
I  quite  agree  with  Secretary  Wallace,  who  said  on  February  15  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture:  "On  the  whole,  fixed  price 
programs  seem  to  represent  a  desperate  effort  to  avoid  budgetry 
difflcultles  by  making  It  possible  for  farmers  to  obtain  reasonjfble 
Incomes  through  market  prices.  I  have  nothing  but  sympathy  for 
their  objectives,  but  I  have  not  yet  found  any  price-fixing  proposals 
that  do  not  Involve  some  grave  objections  "  If  the  Government 
once  undertakes  to  fix  the  price  of  basic  commodities.  It  cannot 
step  until  it  fixes  the  price  of  related  commodities.  Under  the 
original  A.  A.  A.  we  saw  Government  control  begin  with  wheat  and 
cotton  and  go  on  Anally  to  peanuts  and  potatoes.  You  cannot  fix 
prices  without  regulating  practices  and  margins  and  profits  until 
every  step  cf  the  business  process  is  subject  to  seme  Government 
bureaucratic  regulation. 

6.    SOUND  LOANS  AND  EMFRCFNCT  PRICE   PEGGING 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  Government  loans  on  farm  products 
depends  on  many  different  considerations.  Certainly  there  should 
be  adequate  machinery  to  make  sound  leans  to  enable  farmers  to 
carry  crops  over  from  the  time  they  have  harvested  to  .some  other 
season  when  prices  may  not  be  demoralized.  Where  a  bumper  crop 
threatens  to  depress  the  price  to  a  point  well  below  what  Is  known 
to  be  normal,  loans  certainly  should  assist  the  farmer  to  a  larger 
carry-over  of  that  crop  for  1  or  perhaps  2  years.  But  If  the  policy  Is 
to  be  a  real  loan  policy,  then  the  loans  must  be  made  at  a  prlco 
somewhat  below  the  market  price  of  the  product,  as  other  sound 
loans  are  made. 

If  loans  are  made  at  prices  equal  or  above  the  market  price,  they 
are  not  really  loans  at  all.  particularly  when  the  producer  Is  not  obli- 
gated to  pay  them  back.  The  making  of  such  loans  Is  merely  a 
method  of  guaranteeing  a  minimum  price. 

If  prices  do  not  happen  to  recover,  the  Government  must  acquire 
the  surplus  Itself  at  a  price  above  the  market.  Such  a  loan  policy 
as  a  permanent  policy  Is  subject  to  the  same  objection  as  Govern- 
m.cnt  price  fixing.  Thus  the  loan  policy  In  cotton  has  resulted  In 
the  accumulation  of  about  10.000.000  bales  of  cotton  by  the  Com- 
m.odity  Credit  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  fSOO.OOO.OOO.  the  disposal  of 
which  presents  an  almost  Insoluble  problem. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  said  at  Des  Moines.  Icwa,  that  the  corn-loan 
policy  would  not  work  in  the  Ions  run.  I  was  glad  to  read  In  Secre- 
tary Wallace's  statement  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
February  15  that  he  entirely  agrees  with  this  statement.  He  points 
out  that  the  effect  of  a  high  price  pegging  loan  program  will  be  to 
raise  domestic  prices.  Increase  production,  and  thereby  make  it 
Impossible  to  liquidate  hl'jh  loans  without  Incurring  large  losses. 
"Any  loan  program."  he  said,  "can  be  sw  amped  by  continued  excesses 
of  production.    P'urthermore,  the  excessive  and  unnecessary  use  ai 
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credit  ag^rav^ates  maladjustment  and  only  defers  for  a  brief  time  the 
Inevitable  reckoning  In  appropriations  to  cover  loan  losses." 

Evidently  there  Is  some  ground  for  the  apprehension  which  both 
Secretary  Wallace  and  I  have  in  reference  to  this  corn-loan 
program.  Although  the  prioe  of  com  la  be  log  pegged,  the  price  of 
hogs,  which  Is  most  vital  to  the  com  producers,  is  now  the  lowest 
since  1934.  With  hogs  selling  on  the  Chicago  market  at  an  average 
of  slightly  above  $5  per  hundred  pounds,  there  can  be  no  profit  to 
the  corn  raiser  no  matter  how  much  com  Is  stored  in  Government 
bins  or  on  the  farm.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  any  substantial  benefit 
is  being  derived  by  loaning  to  the  farmer  57  cents  a  bushel  on  his 
corn  and  compelling  him  to  marlcet  his  hogs  at  a  net  to  him  of  not 
more  than  M  50  per  hundred.  A  final  market  for  most  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  of  com  now  stored  must  be  found  in 
the  price  of  hogs.  Whatever  the  farmer  gains  throvigh  his  corn  loan 
tlus  year  is  being  lost  by  low  hog  prices.  Undoubtedly,  In  an  emer- 
gency, when  the  bottom  drops  out  <rf  the  market,  the  Government 
may  temporarily  guarantee  minimum  pirices  through  loans  or  other- 
wise, but  such  a  program  must  be  approached  with  the  greatest  care, 
because  politics  being  what  It  Is.  It  is  always  easy  for  the  Government 
to  accumulate  products,  but  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  time  when 
politics  will  permit  the  surpluses  so  acquired  to  be  disposed  of.  We 
should  certainly  work  toward  a  condition  in  which  price  fixing,  pro- 
duction control,  and  high  Government  loans  amounting  to  price 
guaranties  can  be  abandoned. 

I  showed  at  the  beginning  of  this  address  that  the  farmer  was 
at  a  decided  disadvantage  In  receiving  less  for  his  work  than  other 
groups  in  the  population.  So  long  as  that  condition  exLsts.  I 
believe  that  a  subsidy  to  tlie  farmer  Is  Justified.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  when  we  coruiider  that  large  payments  are  being  made 
to  the  cities  for  relief.  I  do  not  think  that  this  subsidy  can  con- 
tinue to  be  as  much  a.s  the  combined  agricultural  appropriations 
In  recent   years;    Just   as  relief  appropriations  are   being   reduced. 

The  best  form  ot  subsidy  Is  the  soU-conservatlon  payment,  com- 
bined with  incentive  payments  for  the  raising  of  crops  not  now 
produced  In  sufficient  quantity  in  the  United  StaUs.  SoU-con- 
eervailon  payments  accomplish  some  temporary  reduction  In  cash 
cro{>6  and  an  improvement  in  the  soil,  besides  the  direct  cash 
benefit  to  the  farmer.  Incentive  payments  biuld  up  fama  income, 
and  work  toward  a  permanent  solution  of  the  present  lack  of 
balance  They  should  be  administered  without  reference  to  the 
past  history  of  any  farm,  but  on  a  set  schedule  of  payments  for 
acreage  placed  in  particular  crops. 

But  such  soil-conservation  payments  should  not  be  confined  to 
a  llmlu>d  number  of  crops  If  there  is  to  be  a  subsidy  It  should 
be  spread  over  all  phases  of  agriculture  Including  the  dairy  farmer, 
the  poultry  farmer,  and  the  livestock  farmer. 

M'NAKT-HAtJGEN     PLAN     PERMANENT 

There  U.  finally,  a  special  problem  with  those  crops  like  wheat 
and  cotton,  where  tlie  price  is  likely  to  be  determined  by  the 
foreign  market,  although  the  farmer  must  buy  everything  on  the 
American  level. 

I  tkelleve  that  a  device  can  be  developed  along  the  lines  of  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill  which  will  enable  the  farmer  to  retain  the 
foreign  market  at  one  price  while  receiving  an  American  price  for 
most  of  bis  crop.  I  believe  such  a  device  can  be  worked  out 
without  imposing  Government  control  on  every  individual  farmer. 
It  should  not  involve  any  duect  6ut)6ldy.  If  It  can  be  successfully 
worked  out.  as  I  think  It  can.  it  is  the  most  Important  feature  of 
a  perma.nent  farm  program.  In  manufacturing  Industries  stir- 
pluses  are  frequently  dlspoeed  of  abroad  at  a  loss.  The  same 
thing  can  and  must  be  done  where  we  are  dependent  on  foreign 
markets  to  consume  the  normal  output  of  American  farms. 

Where  extraordinary  surpluses  develop,  the  Government  should 
assist  m  taking  those  surpluses  off  the  market  to  a  reasonable 
extent,  and  for  a  brief  period  of  time.  When  such  a  purchase 
policy  Is  adopted,  the  disposal  of  such  surpluses  to  persons  on 
relief  through  the  food-stamp  plan  Is  certainly  a  far  better 
method  of  surplus  disposal  than  the  broadcasting  of  surplus  com- 
modities, hit  or  miss,  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  that  plan. 
But  the  whole  policy  of  Government  purcha-ses  of  food  products 
should  only  be  used  In  emergencies,  and  should  be  restricted  to 
the  amount  necessary  to  relieve  completely  abnormal  conditions. 
I  have  tried  to  outline  a  sound  agricultural  program,  based 
primarily  on  the  Increase  of  agricultural  markets,  rather  than 
fancy  patent-medlclne  schemes  to  avoid  the  Inevitable  law  of 
supply  and  dt-mand.  The  program  of  the  present  administra- 
tion cannot  be  abandoned  overnight,  but  we  should  work  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  a  sound  basis  for  Government  action.  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  In  emergencies  can  still  be  resorted  to,  but 
the  New  Deal  has  been  m  a  perpetual  state  of  emergency.  The 
New  De^al  has  completely  failed  to  ctue  the  unemployment  problem 
and  to  raise  farm  prices.  It  leaves  us  with  a  lower  standard  of 
living  than  we  had  10  years  ago.  In  spite  of  power  beyond  any 
that  any  government  has  ever  had.  in  spite  of  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  any  peacetime  government  has  ever  enjoyed,  it  admits 
its  failu-e  bv  Its  constant  demand  for  more  power  and  more  funds. 
There  Is  only  one  way  to  escape  a  perpetual  emergency,  and  that  is 
to  adopt  sound  principles  of  finance,  sound  pohcles  to  aid  agri- 
culture, sound  principles  to  promote  industry. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  willing  and  anxious  to  sit  down  with 
the  farm.rs  of  the  country  and  work  out  solutions  of  their  prob- 
leuis  which  will  work,  emergency  or  no  emergency.  It  is  deter- 
mined to  re-store  the  farmer  permanently  to  equality  with  other 
groups,  and  restore  the  America  of  today  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  America  of  other  years. 


What  Would  Lincoln  Think? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SLATTERY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  4.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY   HON.  HENRY  HORNER,   GOVERNOR   OP  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "What  Would  Lincoln  Think?"  written  by  Governor 
Horner,  of  Illinois,  and  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  February-  10,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Ctirlstlan  Science  Monitor  of  Pebrusiry  10.  1940] 

WHAT    WOULD    LINCOLN    TinNK? 

(By  Henry  Horner,  Governor  of  minols) 

When  I  was  asked,  for  reasons  known  to  the  editorial  mind,  to 
write  a  few  paragraphs  on  this  subject,  my  Immediate  Impulse  was 
to  decline.  Who  was  I  to  say  what  a  man  who  lived  under  condi- 
tions radically  different  from  those  which  prevail  today  would  think 
of  the  world  of  1»40?  How  could  anyone  make  even  a  good  guess? 
The  mere  attempt  seemed  to  be  arrogant  presumption. 

My  impulse  was  strengthened  by  the  recollection  of  efforts  of  this 
kind  which  I  had  observed  In  a  good  many  years  of  study  of  Lincoln's 
life.  I  had  seen  one  writer  try  to  prove  that  Lincoln  today  would 
have  been  a  Communist,  while  another  wa.«  sure  that  he  would  have 
been  the  principal  pillar  of  unrestrained  individualism.  I  had 
watched  one  group  cite  his  example  In  behalf  of  prohibition  and 
another  point  to  him  as  an  advocate  of  so-called  personal  liberty. 
And  so  on  almost  without  end.  I  had  smiled  and  resolved  never  to 
Indulge  in  pure  guesswork  m>'self. 

But  as  I  reflected,  I  t>egan  to  see  that  while  one  couldn't  plot 
the  exact  course  which  Lincoln  might  take  if  he  were  confronted 
with  a  definite  modern  problem,  it  still  might  be  possible  to  write 
with  some  assurance  about  the  general  attitude  which  he  would 
aj^sume  If  he  were  alive  today.  Unless  we  misread  his  character 
completely — and  I  do  not  behave  that  we  do— he  would  surely  be 
found  adhering  to  certain  points  of  view. 

I  cannot  believe,  for  example,  that  Lincoln  could  have  condoned 
the  racial  and  religious  discrimination  so  evident  in  much  of  the 
world  today  The  same  uglv  forces  now  manifest  made  themselves 
felt  in  his  day.  The  Know-Nothing  Party  was  built  on  nativlsm 
and  religious  prejudice,  and  In  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War  the 
Know-Nothlng  Party  was  a  power  in  politics.  Many  a  politician 
bowed  to  Its  strength,  either  Joining  the  movement  or  letting  It  be 
known  that  he  was  not  unfriendly. 

But  not  Lincoln.  In  1855.  when  the  party  was  at  the  height  of 
Its  power,  and  when  he  himself  was  adrift  politically,  he  confessed 
In  a  letter  to  an  old  friend  that  he  did  not  know  how  his  own  party 
affiliation  might  be  described.  But  be  added:  "I  am  not  a  Know- 
Nothing;  that  Is  certain." 

There  Is  nothing  In  Lincoln's  life  to  Indicate  that  this  was  not  a 
deep-seated,  enduring  conviction,  and  much  to  Indicate  that  It 
was  Are  we  not  Justified  In  assuming,  therefore,  that  Lincoln 
would  stand  today  where  he  stood  In  1855?  In  my  opinion,  the 
question  answers  itself. 

In  the  second  place,  if  Lincoln  were  alive  today  I  believe  we 
would  find  him  as  sanely  national  in  his  outlook  as  he  was  in  his 
own  lifetime.  Blocs  based  on  class  or  sectional  differences  would 
have  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  would  have 
shut  his  eyes  to  clas.s  or  sectional  distinctions.  As  a  political  leader 
aspiring  to  Douglas'  place  in  the  United  Slates  Senate  he  recognized 
the  validity  of  sectional  Interests,  and  disclaimed  any  Intention  of 
reducing  "to  a  de.ad  uniformity  all  the  local  Institutions  of  the 
various  States."  Similarly  with  economic  matters.  He  knew  that 
Kentucky,  with  an  economy  which  rested  on  tobacco,  was  bound  to 
be  essentially  different  from  Illinois,  where  corn  was  the  great 
staple.  He  knew  also  that  labor  and  capital  had  interests  whlcn 
were  not  always  Identical,  and  he  realized  that  to  Ignore  points  of 
difference  was  stupid. 

Btill  he  was  convinced  that  the  Union — the  whole  Nation — trans- 
cended local  interests  and  must  come  flxst  in  case  of  real  or  Im- 
agined conflict.  If  Lincoln  were  alive  today.  I  believe  he  would 
sympathize  with  the  special  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  laborer, 
and  the  capitalist,  and  that  he  would  not  be  unmlndliU  of  the 
divergences  between  the  cotton -growing  South  and  the  industrial 
East,  or  between  urban  and  rural  areas  everywhere.  But  I  am  stire 
that  his  outlook  would  remain  broad,  and  that  his  decisions  would 
be  arrived  at  with  one  question  ever  dominant  in  his  mind;  "What 
is  best  for  all  the  p«?ople  of  the  whole  Nation?  " 

Finally,  I  am  sure  that  we  would  find  Lincoln  un-shaken  In  his 
faith  in  democracy.  No  matter  how  questionable  any  other  asser- 
tion about  Lincoln's  possible  attitude  may  he.  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  belief  In  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  democratic  gcvem- 
mcnt  was  as  inseparable  from  him  as  life  Itself  I  like  to  think  of 
him  as  he  stood  in  Indtpendcnce  Hall  en  Washington's  birthday  In 
1861.  en  route  to  his  first  Inauguration,  quietly  telling  his  audience 
that  he  had  "never  had  a  fetllng.  politically,  that  did  not  spring 
from  the  sentiments  embodied  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence," 
framed  and  adopted  in  that  very  building.  Nor  was  it  the  mere 
matter  of  separation  frcm  the  mother  country  he  wont  on  to  say 
What  had  appealed  to  him  so  strongly,  and  what  flUed  him  then 
with  de«p  emotion,  was  that  premise  of  the  Declaration  "that  In 
due  time  the  weights  wovild  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men, 
and  that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance." 

To  Lincoln  democracy  was  more  than  a  framework  of  government 
In  which  the  people  choose  their  (  ■*ti  officials  and  make  laws 
through  their  own  representatives  It  was  that,  to  be  sure,  but  It 
was  also  a  social  system  which  raised  no  artificial  barriers:  which 
gave  every  man,  no  matter  what  his  origin,  an  opportunity  to 
advance  as  far  in  whatever  direction  as  his  ability  warranted 

To  Lincoln,  moreover,  this  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  personal 
concern.  He  himself  had  come  into  the  world  with  no  artificial 
advantages,  but  there  had  been  no  barrier  to  hi.s  rise  to  the  high- 
est, most  honorable  position  In  the  country  These  are  personal 
matters  about  which  men  as  reserved  as  Lincoln  rarely  speak. 
There  was  one  occasion,  however,  on  which  he  spoke  his  conviction. 
and  what  he  said  reveiUs  rm)re  clearly  than  any  other  utterance  the 
fervency  of  hi.s  faith  In  democracy.  Fy<T  that  reason,  and  also  be- 
cause few  are  familiar  with  It,  I  quote  the  passage  here.  The  time 
was  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  the  audience  a  regiment  of  Ohio 
vohmteers: 

•I  almost  alwavs  feel  Inclined."  Lincoln  said— and  we  can  Imagine 
that  he  spoke  slowly  and  quietly— "when  I  happen  to  say  anything 
to  holdiars,  to  impress  upon  them  In  a  few  brief  remarks  the  Im- 
portance of  success  In  this  conflict.  It  Is  not  merely  for  today, 
but  for  all  time  to  come,  that  we  should  perpetuato  for  our  chil- 
dren's children  that  great  and  free  government  which  we  have 
tnjoyed  all  our  lives.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this,  not  merely  for 
my  sake  but  for  yours.  I  happen  temporarily  to  occupy  this  White 
House.  I  am  a  living  witness  that  any  one  of  your  children  may 
look  to  come  here  as  my  fathers  child  has.  It  Is  in  order  that 
each  of  you  may  have  through  this  free  government  which  we 
have  enjoyed  an  open  fltld  and  a  lair  chance  for  your  industry, 
enterprise,  and  intelligence;  that  you  may  all  have  equal  privileges 
in  the  race  of  life,  with  all  Its  desirable  human  aspirations." 

In  a  word,  only  in  a  democratic  povernment  were  the  opportuni- 
ties symbolized  by  Lincoln  in  the  White  House  possible. 

Broadly  lltjeral.  sanely  national,  fervently  democratic — this  was 
Lincoln  In  his  lifetime,  and  this  Lincoln  would  be  today.  No 
American  can  hold  to  a  better  cretd. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OK   NKW    H.AMl'SHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  4.  1940 


BRIEF  BY  HON    CHARLES  W    TOBEY.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  brief  filed  by  me  with  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  Senate 
Resolution  231.  relating  to  the  1940  census  questionnaire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

First  These  questions  32  and  33  are  Illegal,  because  they  are  not 
authorized  by  Congre.-s 

Section  204.  title  13.  of  the  United  States  Code.  1934.  providing  for 
the  taking  of  the  fifteenth  and  subsequent  docemual  censuses, 
read.<  as  follows: 

•The  fifteenth  and  subsequent  censuses  shall  be  restricted  to 
inquiries  relating  to  population,  to  agriculture,  to  irnealion.  to 
drainage,  to  distribution,  to  unemployment,  and  to  mines.  The 
numbt'r.  form,  and  subdivision  of  the  Inquiries  In  the  schedules 
used  to  take  the  census  shall  be  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  (June 
18.  1929.  ch.  28.  sec    4.  46  Stat.  22)." 

Section  21  of  the  Census  Act  of  June  18.  1929  (ch.  28.  par.  21. 
46  Stat  26 ».  provides  that  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  fourteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  approved  March 
3.  1919.  and  all  other  laws  and  parts  of  laws  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  th:s  act  are  hereby  repealed." 

The  above  referred  to  1929  act  governs  the  1940  decennial  census: 
and.  according  to  the  old  legal  maxim  "expresslo  unlus  est  excluslo 
ftiterius."  It  follows  from  the  usual  and  ordinary  rules  of  construc- 
tion  that  no  other  cla^isificatiou  is  to  be  read  into  the  statutes 


in  dl.<:regard  of  that  restrictive  clau.se.     Nowhere  In  the  1929  statute 
Is  there  a  provision  In  conflict  with  section  204. 

OfBclals  of  the  Census  Bureau  have  concentrated  their  efforts  In 
an  attempt  to  stretch  the  meaning  of  the  words  -population."  "un- 
employment." and  "distribution"  as  used  in  the  rstrlctlve  clause 
of  the  1929  act.  attempting  to  broaden  these  words  beyond  their 
ordinary  sense  and  customary  meaning. 

They  have  even  contended  that  income  Is  Included  within  the 
term  "unemplovment "  on  the  ground  that  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
In  1938  pioviding  for  a  restricted  census  of  employment  spKKrifically 
authorized  questions  on  income  and  used  the  word  "Income." 

The  census  officials  have  admitted  that  their  sole  authority  for 
the  scope  of  questions  comes  from  the  1929  act  and  not  from  the 
1938  act.  and,  of  course,  this  posterior  act  cannot  be  used  to  shed 
light  on  the  intent  of  Congress  In  an  anterior  one.  and  If  any 
meaning  at  all  Is  to  be  drawn  from  th«  specific  mention  of  Income 
In  the  1938  act  It  Is  that  Congress,  feeling  the  need  to  mention 
Income  to  authorize  questions  on  that  subject  and  recognizing 
that  such  was  a  field  not  Included  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word      unemployment."    took    pain.s    to    make    Its    intention    clear. 

Second  These  questions  32  and  33  are  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution. 

Article  IV  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  provides  that:  "The  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects 
against  unreiisonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated  " 

This  Inhibition  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  Is 
not  limited  to  protection  against  search  or  seizure  by  force,  but 
Is  alike  a  protection  against  demands  by  Government  agents  for 
unreasonable    production    of    Infonnation.    documents,    or    papers. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  Interstate  Com- 
merre  Commission  v  Bnmson  (154  U  S  447).  states:  "We  said 
In  Bot/d  V  United  Spates  ill6  U.  S  616.  630) — and  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  the  principles  th  it  embody  the  e.ssence 
of  constitutional  liberty  and  security  forbid  all  invasions  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  Its  employees  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
man's  home  and  the  privacy  of  his  life  "  The  Court  then  added, 
"Of  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  few  are  of  greater  Importance  or 
more  essential  to  his  peace  and  happiness  than  the  right  of 
personal  security,  and  that  Involves  not  merely  protection  for 
his  person  from  assault  but  exemption  of  his  private  affairs,  books, 
and  papers  from  the  Inspection  and  scrutiny  of  others  Without 
the  enforcement  of  this  right  all  others  would  lose  half  of  their 
value  ■ 

Third  It  Is  not  fair  to  the  people  for  the  Senate,  without  pro- 
testing, to  allow  locally  and  politically  appointed,  temporary  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  to  demand  from  their  neighbor  citi- 
zens such  private  information  under  threat  of  p>enalty  of  fine 
and  Imprisonment.  It  Is  a  recognized  right  of  the  people  to 
petition  to  the  Congress  for  a  redress  of  grievances  The  people 
have  done  so  and  are  doing  so.  In  protesting  against  these  per- 
sonal questions,  and  have  expressed  justified  apprehension  that 
the  method  used  to  gain  such  information  will  result  In  em- 
barrassment and  Injury  to  them.  Many  of  their  letters  to  me 
have  given  Illustrations  of  such  betrayal  of  confidence  in  the 
past,  and  I  have  read  a  number  of  these  letters  Into  the  Record. 

To  sum  up.  I  respectfully  submit  that  in  order  for  the  com- 
mittee to  report  unfavorably  on  S  Res  231  It  must  be  prep:ired 
to  satisfy  the  Senate  that  the  questions  therein  are:  (1)  Author- 
ized by  Congress,  and  (2)  constitutional,  and  (3)  fair  to  the 
people 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  committee  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  Income  questions  are  either:  (1)  Unauthorized  by  Con- 
gress, or  (2)  unconstitutional,  or  (3)  unfair  to  the  people,  then 
It  logically  follows  and  it  Is  clear  that  the  committee  shoiild  report 
favorably  on  the  resolution. 


Review  of  New  Deal  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAW.VRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  4.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  L.   McNARY,  OF  OREGON 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McN.^RY]  on  March  3.  1940,  on  the  American  Forum  of  the 
Air  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Seven  years  of  the  New  Deal  leave  our  major  national  problem 
of  unemployment  still  unsolved. 

They  leave  otu-  farmers  without  either  stifllclent  marketa  or 
satisfactory  prices. 
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They  leave  our  bca\-y  Industries  In  stagnation;  our  business 
enterprise  in  a  strait  Jacket  and  the  ranJus  of  organized  labcv  in 
the  throes  of  Internal  strife. 

Instt-ad  of  fulfilling  tlie  New  Deal  promise  of  a  more  abundant 
life,  these  7  years  have  served  only  to  clamp  down  more  tightly 
upon  the  American  people  the  hardships  of  a  temporary  depression 
as  a  permanent  way  of  living. 

Our  vaet  army  of  unemployed,  our  hugge  Federal  deficit,  the 
boundles.^  waste  and  extravagance  In  Federal  expenditures,  the 
lack  of  coordination  and  efficiency  in  Federal  admini.strauon.  and 
the  constant  playing  of  politics — these  are  some  of  the  yard- 
sticks which  measure  the  extent  of  the  New  Deal  failure. 

Seven  years  ago  tiie  American  people,  with  a  faith  that  finds 
no  parallel  In  American  history,  entrusted  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
to  the  New  Deai  leadership.  No  administration  ever  started  out 
luider  more  promising  auspices. 

Partl&iui  politics  were  adjourned.  The  President  was  given 
greater  power  than  any  President  of  the  United  States  ever 
possessed  in  peacetime.  Congress  wrote  blanks  checks  for  him; 
It  turned  over  to  him  many  of  its  fundamental  prerogatives. 
And  not  until  flagrant  abuse  of  executive  authority  made  action 
Imperative  did  C<jngress  move  to  reclaim  the  constitutional  author- 
ity it  had  so  ungrudgingly  surrendered. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  melancholy  details  of  the  desperate 
situation  which  confronts  the  American  people  after  7  years 
of  the  New  Deal. 

More  than  9.000.000  unemployed  disconsolately  tramp  our  streets. 

The  Nation  has  been  reduced  to  a  lower  standard  of  living 
than  It  enjoyed  10  years  ago. 

Creation  of  new  enterprises  Is  at  a  virtual  standstill,  and  sorely 
needed  plant  modernization  and  expansion  have  been  deferred  until 
such  time  ai;  the  blight  whlcli  the  New  Deal  has  cast  upon  Industry 
can  be  removed. 

Organized  labor  Is  divided  Into  two  hostile  camps,  with  its  annual 
Income  lower  despite  higher  hourly  wage  rates. 

Cash  farm  income  for  tlie  7  New  Deal  years  average  only  $7,247.- 
000.000  a  year,  compared  with  $9,046,000,000  for  the  preceding  7 
Republican  years,  and  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture  are  no 
nearer  solution  than  before  the  administration's  exercise  of  sweep- 
ing controls  over  farms  and  farmers. 

Tlie  flow  of  new  Investment  capital  has  virtually  dried  up  at  the 
source,  and  funds  which  normally  would  have  gone  into  new  enter- 
prise have  sought  safety  either  In  bank  vaults  or  low-Interest 
Government  k>onds 

Youtli  is  discouraged  and  discontented  as  It  finds  the  doors  of 
economic  opportunity  barricaded  by  the  sluggish  condition  of 
American  enterprise. 

Our  people  are  staggering  under  the  greatest  tax  burden  In  the 
Nations  history,  whereas  their  annual  average  per  capita  Income 
has  been  reduced  to  $4C4  for  the  7  New  Deal  years  compared  with 
$570  for  the  7  preceding  Republican  years. 

Government  exjjenditures.  excluding  postal  receipts  and  debt 
retirement,  reached  a  total  of  $9,210,091,000  In  1939  compared  with 
$3,863,544,000  in  1933,  when  the  Republican  Party  temporarily 
retired. 

Our  national  debt  has  been  almost  doubled  under  the  New  Deal 
until  It  now  ."-tands  at  more  than  $42,000,000,000.  not  including 
nearly  $6.000  000.000  of  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government 

Wliat.  you  may  well  ask.  is  respoiisible  for  such  a  condition  In  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  and  among  a  f>eople  who  have  led  all 
others  in  initiative,  enterprise,  ingenuity,  and  the  vigilance  with 
which  they  have  guarded  their  liberty? 

The  ant-wtr  is  plain.  It  lies  In  the  false  New  Deal  economic  phi- 
losophy that  abundance  can  be  produced  by  creating  artificial 
scarcity;  that  the  Nation  can  become  rich  and  prosperous  by  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  spending  of  the  people's  money;  that  our 
profits  Fystem  Is  outmoded  and  outworn  and  can  only  function 
if  the  Government  Itself  undertaltes  to  keep  It  operating.  As  the 
Republican  program  committee  succinctly  states: 

"The  primary  reason  for  the  economic  failure  of  the  New  Deal 
goes  beyond  detailed  errors  In  legislation,  administration,  and  the 
selection  of  Federal  personnel.  It  lies  In  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
Ideals  It  has  expressed  for  social  America,  tiic  New  Deal  leader- 
ship has  almost  completely  misunderstood  econorrUc  America.  It 
has  sought  to  advance  Its  social  liberalism  through  economic  poli- 
cies which,  historically  and  In  their  current  effect  on  American 
enterprise,  are  profoundly  reactionary." 

In  this  misunderstanding  of  economic  America;  In  Its  false  the- 
ory of  a  vanishi-d  economic  frontier;  In  Its  deliberate  discourage- 
ment of  savings;  and  In  Its  flair  for  rash  experimentation,  the  New 
Deal  committed  blunder  after  blunder;  was  guilty  of  a  whole  series 
of  unforgivable  errors. 

It  began  to  undermine  our  traditional  Americanism  by  placing 
empha-'sLs  upon  collectlvist  values  instead  of  IndU-ldual  values. 

It  fostered  tlie  belief  that  seciu^ty  was  a  greater  boon  than 
liberty 

It  soupht  to  substitute  Ideals  of  dependence  for  self  reliance. 

It  reached  out  for  more  and  more  legislative  authority  at  the 
expense  of  our  constitutional  system  of  representative  government. 

It  substituted  a  government  of  men  for  a  government  of  law. 

Propaganda  was  resorted  to  In  an  effort  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  affairs  in  Europe  and  Asia  were  of  more  Importance 
to  the  American  people  than  our  urgent  domestic  problems. 

Sfx-ndln<^  and  financial  profligacy  replaced  a  sane  policy  of 
economy   in  government  and  reduction  In  taxation. 


Our  industrial  and  agrarian  life  suffered  grlevou5>ly  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  long-exploded  doctrine  of  semifree  trade  for  the 
American  doctrine  of  the  protection  of  American  Industries  against 
pauper  and  coolie  wage  levels. 

In  sharp  and  refreshing  contrast  to  all  this,  the  Republican 
Party  takes  the  position  that  the  well-being  of  the  American 
people  depends  upon  the  Government  remaining  unreservedly  loyal 
to  a  political  system  of  representative  self-government. 

It  believes  that  this  svstem  must  be  safeguarded  alike  against 
insidious  minorities  and  intolerant  majorities  by  a  balance  of 
power. 

It  rejects  the  New  Deal  philosophy  of  defeatism  and  abundance 
through  scarcity. 

Instead.  It  reaffirms  its  faith  In  our  historic  system  of  free  enter- 
prise under  regulation  adequate  to  safeguard  the  common  good 
against  betrayal   by  spK-clal   Interests. 

It  believes  that  abundance  cannot  be  achieved  by  scarcity  but 
by  plenty,  and  that  plenty  can  he  had,  not  by  Idleness,  but  by  real 
work  in  private  Industry  at  a  living  and  not  a  subsistence  wage. 

It  stands  for  adequate  relief  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  need;  It  favors  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose 
to  the  full  extent  that  need  requires.  But  It  advocates  returning 
the  administration  of  these  funds  back  to  the  States  and  localities, 
imder  proper  Federal  safeguards,  to  the  end  that  relief  may  be 
given  with  greater  promptness  and  greater  efficiency  and  that 
politics  may  be  banished  from  the  entire  relief  set-up. 

Nevertheless,  it  regards  all  relief  as  only  a  temporary  palliative 
and  not  a  cure  for  the  ills  of  unemployment  with  which  this 
country  Is  afflicted. 

It  believes  that  our  unemployment  problem  will  be  solved  only 

when  the  present  bureaucratic  fetters  are  removed  from  Industry 

and  business  so  that  It  can  go  forward  again   at  its  accustomed 

pace  and  provide  real  Jobs  at  decent  wages  for  all  those  who  now 

must  look  to  Government  for  their  daily  bread  or  starve. 

I        It  believes  that  the  farm  dollar  should  be  interchangeable  with 

'    the  Industrial  dollar.     This  happy  condition  prevailed  during  the 

Republican   administration   frcm   1909   to   1914,   which   period   the 

New  Deal  considers  the  yardstick  of  good  times,  and  which  is  fre- 

I    quently  referred  to  as  the  "golden  age"  of  agriculture. 

Tlie  Republican  Party,  the  party  of  peace,  the  party  of  hope,  the 
party  that  looks  forward  and  not  back,  holds  firmly  to  the  belief 
that  under  Its  guidance  American  enterprise  can  find  profitable  ex- 
pan.slon.  offer  more  Investment  opportunities  for  savings,  provide 
more  Jobs  for  workers  In  factories,  larger  Incomes  on  farms,  and 
1    security  for  the  unemployed  and  our  senior  citizens. 
I         We    are    convinced    that    all    these    desirable    and    necessary    ad- 
!    vancx-ments   can    be   effected   far  more   readily   by   the   Republican 
'    Party  than  by  the  New  Deal  on  the  basis  of  Its  asserted  achieve- 
ments during  the  past  7  years,  or  than  can  be  accomplished   by 
It  in  the   10  months  remaining  of  Its  existence,  or  in  the  4   addi- 
tional years  for  which  It  Is  striving  with  all  Its  might  and  men  and 
means 

However,  the  Republican  Party  faces  the  future  unafraid  and 
with  supreme  confidence  of  an  overwhelming  victory  in  the  fall 
of  this  eventful  and  turbulent  year. 


Inland  Waterways 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MILLER 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  4,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  COL.  R.  A.  WHEELEB 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  January 
25.  1940.  by  Col.  R.  A.  Wheeler,  resident  member  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  before 
the  Engineers'  Institute,  on  the  subject  of  the  Contribution  of 
Inland  Waten^ays  to  Transportation.  The  address  Is  an  in- 
structive and  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  on  the  program  Is  the  Contribution 
of  Inland  Waterways  to  Transportation.  I  am  glad  to  be  addressing 
my  remarks  on  this  subject  to  engineers,  especially  to  such  a  repre- 
sentative gatherln?  of  engineers  as  sits  facing  me  here  today,  be- 
cause I  see  the  appraisal  of  the  role  played  by  Inland  waterways  in 
the  general  transportation  scheme  as  essentially  an  engineering 
problem. 
'  Naturally,  the  first  thing  we  always  want  to  do  Is  to  reduce  any 
problem  to  its  simplest  terms;  but.  unfortunately,  there  is  no  simple 
equation  that  will   represent  all  the  factors  in  th.is  problem.     It 
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there  were  It  would  have  been  solved  long  ago.  Transportation  Is 
not  a  homotffneous  rrmt.Tlal  that  you  can  measure  by  the  yard. 
Railways  highways,  waterways,  airways,  and  pipe  lines  have  no 
common  denominator.  Tn.y  dont  serve  the  same  purposes  nor 
obey  the  same  physical  cr  economic  laws.  Wo  can.  however,  clarify 
the  issue  by  pointing  out  at  the  start  that  transportation  Is  but  a 
menns  not  an  end  in  lUscif  Commerce  rt quires  transportation, 
and  tran«pcrtatlon  must  be  made  to  serve  commerce  efficiently  and 
econcmically  if  we  are  to  progress  In  a  nratcrial  way.  If  any  par- 
ticular class  of  carrier  is  to  prosper  it  must  be  conceived  soundly  , 
In  the  first  place  and  managed  efficiently  enough  to  earn  the  profit  I 
necessary  for  its  existence.  If  It  Is  to  maintain  Its  usefulness  it 
must  adjvi5t  itself  so  as  be-st  to  serve  the  various  needs  of  agricul- 
ture industry,  and  trade.  It  is  from  that  angle,  primarily,  that  the  ] 
Army  engineer  organization  I  represent  approaches  the  prcblem.s 
of  river  and  harbfir  development.  If  we  ketp  that  broad  concept 
In  mind  11  is  ciisier  to  see  Just  where  Inland  waterways  fit  in  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  transportation  picture. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  freig'it  tran.-^portation  for  the  entire  country  for  1933    j 
was  performed  by  the  following  agencies:  j 

^  Percent    ' 

-Railways 62.8 

Highways »  ° 

Pipe    lines J*^ 

Inland    waterways ^'*-  •* 

•The  percentatje  for  inland  waterways  evidently  Includes  com- 
merce on  the  Great  Lakes  in  deep-draft  ve-sels  Recour.-e  to  the 
AnnuMl  Rep<.)rt  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army, 
for  a  further  break-down  of  the^e  figures,  indicates  that  about 
4  percent  of  the  total  freight  movement  of  the  country  took  place 
on  inland  waterwavs  other  than  the  Great  Lakes.  The  significant 
Jact  in  these  fissures  Is  that  while  the  total  national  traffic  was 
declining  from  more  than  588  000.000.000  ton-miles  in  1937  to  less 
than  466.000.000.000  ton-miles  In  1938.  commerce  on  the  light  draft 
Inland  waterway  channels  Increased  from  less  than  17.000,000.000 
to  lUmost   18.000.000.000  ton-mUcs. 

Now.  there  are  several  obvious  reasons  why  this  kind  of  water- 
borne  tonnage  has  consistently  held  its  own  or  continued  to  grow 
In  the  face  of  strong  competition  and  general  business  recession. 
Certain   inherent  dllTorences  distinguish   barge  freight  service  on 
Inland    waterways    from    other    carrier    services   in    the    matter    of 
low  cost      It  Is  not  subject  to  taxes  for  right-of-way.  since  it  does 
not   possess  and   does    not   require   exclusive   right-of-way   in   order 
to  function.     If  it  de^•elops  that  there  is  an  excess  of  transporta- 
tion service  on  any  particular  water  route,  some  of  the  equipment 
can    be    shifted    to    another    water    route    without    disrupting    the 
general    business   set-up   and    without    incurring  an    economic   loss 
,   from    scrapping   a   costly    right-of-way.     Without    doubt,    the  basic 
-    frinslderatlon  in  the  low  cost  of  barge  service  is  the  fact  that  all 
the  people  own  the  channels  through  which  It  operates  and  the 
benefits    of   this    low    cost    are    shared    by    everybody.    Just    as    the 
ownership    and    benefits    of   low-cost    postal    service    are    shared   by 
""  the    entire    people      IX    the    water-borne    tonnage    is    permitted    to 
develop  freely  in  the  volume  for  which  the  capacity  of  the  water- 
way   has    been    designed    and   provided,    the    cost    of    the   channels 
per  ton-mile  of  freight  transported  will  be  extremely  low.     Savings 
made  by  use  of  waterways  are  so  sxibstantial  and  are  found  to  be 
distributed  so  widely  and  generally  down  the  line  from  producers, 
carriers,  shippers,  and  distributors  to  consumers  that  they   more 
than   offset   the   public   expenditures.     Commercial   statistics   indi- 
cate that  thriftv  business  foresight  is  especially  stimulated  during 
hard    times    to    take    advantage    of    low-cost    water    transportation 
when  available  and  to  stock  essential  materials  for  future  neods. 
The  progressive  completion  of  additional  links  of  standard  water- 
ways   and    their    successive   Inclusion    In    the    system    increase   the 
average  length  of  water  haul   and  continually  place  new  markets 
and  new  sources  of  raw  materials  within  economic  reach  of  each 
other      Another  impetus  toward  Increased  use  of  water  routes  is 
the  rapid  advance  in  perfecting,  adapting,  and  modernizing  float- 
ing   equipment    and   motive    power,    water    terminal    facilities,   and 
operating    practices.      Indeed,    to    the    landlubber    who    thinks    of 
river  navigation  as  a  sort  of  hazardous  adventure,  the  smoothness, 
speed,  and  tfilclency  cf  operation  cf  a  ir.odern  tow  of  from  2  000  to 
8  000    tons   caruo    and    more,    between    ports    such    as    Pittsburgh. 
Chicago.  Minneapolis.  New  Orleans,  and  Houston,  would  come  as  a 
revelation.      The   extension    of    Joint    barge-rail    and   barge-motor- 
tiuck  connections  deep  into  areas  tributary  to  river  ports  has  not 
only    mnde    these    benefit"^    available    to    a    large    portion    of    the 
United  States    b'.it   has  resulted   in  a  combination  service  surpass- 
ingly flexible  and  complete. 

Growth  cf  water-borne  traffic  is  retarded,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
a  number  cf  factors.  Barge  transportation  is  slow,  sometimes  ir- 
regular, and  subject,  in  northern  latitudes  to  seasonal  interruption 
by  formation  of  ice  In  the  channels.  Completion  of  the  principal 
links  in  the  system  to  dependable  navigable  stages  at  all  seasons 
has  been  slow".  This  not  only  has  been  discouraging  to  shippers 
but  has  rendered  the  cost  of  service,  low  as  it  is.  more  than  it 
should  be  Business  is  conservative.  It  requires  a  considerable 
period  of  time  for  supplementary  terminal  facilities  to  gravitate  to 
waterside  and  for  industry  generally  to  learn  hew  to  take  advantage 
cf  new  connections  and  new  routes  and  mt-thods  of  transport.  It 
Is  perfectly  natural  that  conflicting  transportation  interests,  all 
bidding  for  the  Job  of  carrying  the  country  s  freight,  should  clash; 
natural  that  they   should  use  every   legitimate   means  within  the 


scope  cf  their  power  and  resources  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
traffic  on  a  competitive  route  This  is  to  fce  expected  under  our 
American  system  of  free  initiative  and  enterprise.  But  since  I  am 
talking  to  you.  as  engineers,  about  the  contribution  of  Inland 
waterv;ays  to  transportation.  I  must  point  out.  in  passing,  that  you 
cant  with  one  hand,  bv  artificial  expedients,  hold  adapted  tonnage 
away  from  river  routes  provided  to  carry  it,  and  then  with  the 
other  hand  point  to  the  absence  of  water-borne  tonnage  as  any 
logical  indication  of  the  value  of  the  watens^ays. 

There  is  of  course  no  fixed,  static  volume  cf  transportation  to  be 
arbitrarily  apportioned  among  the  various  types  of  carrier.  A  low- 
cost  carrier  does  not  obtain  its  tonnage  solely  by  diversion  from  a 
high-cost  carrier  To  a  considerable  extent  it  creates  lt«  own  tralfic. 
Some  commodities  are  so  necessary,  or  so  perishable,  or  In  such 
universal  demand,  or  of  such  high  intrinsic  value  that  they  move 
at  any  time  and  at  almost  any  cost.  Other  commodities  move 
neither  so  freely  nor  so  far  if  the  cost  of  movement  is  high.  Still 
other  commodities  are  of  such  low  value  or  so  generally  available 
that  they  will  not  move  at  all  unless  provided  with  a  very  low-cost 
outlet  to  market.  The  co«!t  of  moving  such  basic  commodities 
affects  the  price  of  practically  everything  we  use.  Essential  indus- 
tries (and  I  UBe  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense  to  Include  farming, 
mining,  and  the  like)  need  low-cost  transportation  of  such  com- 
modities as  ore,  pulpwood.  logs.  coal,  petroleum,  grain,  stone,  sand, 
gravel,  sulphur,  and  crude  chemicals  And  low-cost  transportation 
means  water  transportation — make  no  mistake  about  that.  When 
I  say  low  cost.  I  mean  genuinely  economical,  taking  into  account 
all  service  costs  and  including  provision  and  maintenance  cf  the 
channels,  locks,  and  everything  else  essential  to  navigation.  Need- 
less to  say,  that  statement  does  not  refer  to  construction  projects 
not  yet  ready  for  commerce,  nor  to  outmoded  improvements  now 
ready  for  abandonment.  It  refers  to  com.pleted  links  in  the  water- 
way system,  such  as  the  Ohio.  Mcnongahela.  Illinois.  M!ssi.=slppl, 
Warrior,  Atlantlc-lntracoastal,  and  Gulf-lntracoastal  improvements, 
which  were  thoroughly  investigated  and  soundly  conceived  in  the 
first  place;  and  then  properly  designed  and  equipped  for  the  service 
they  are  required  to  perform. 

A  glance  at  any  general  map  of  the  United  States  reveals  the 
greatest  natural  system  of  inland  and  coastal  rivers  and  tidal 
estuaries  in  the  world  adapted  to  Improvement  and  interconnec- 
tion as  continuous  waterways.  Since  the  Job  was  undertaken  by 
the  War  Department  more  tlian  a  hundred  years  ago.  almost  30,000 
lineal  miles  cf  various  channels  have  been  under  Improvement  of 
some  tvpe.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  covering  these  activities.  Is  available  to  the 
public.  According  to  law.  it  gives  a  detailed  report  of  every  river 
or  harbor  improvement  authorized  or  adopted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A-s  a  consequence,  it  includes  the  history,  traffic  records, 
physical  and  fl.scal  data  of  some  thousand  projects,  encompa.ssing 
every  type  of  improvement  from  the  most  Insignificant  snagging 
operation  to  the  multiple  steamship  locks  at  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
However,  most  of  the  waterway  money,  technical  skill,  effort,  and 
care  of  cur  organization  are  expended  on  s<.ime  half  a  hundred 
principal  improvements,  totaling  about  4  200  miles  of  high-grade 
modern  standard  channels  varying  from  8  to  14  feet  deep,  which 
handle  almost  all  of  the  inland  water-borne  commerce  of  the 
country. 

Although  we  have  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  cer- 
tain of  our  waterways,  we  have  not  yet  taken  as  full  advantage  of 
our  favorable  topography  as  have  most  of  the  other  enlightened 
nations.  Artificial  canals  and  Interconnections,  built  at  public  ex- 
pense, to  promote  the  free  movement  of  essential  low-grade  com- 
modities are  and  have  been  for  many  years  prominent  features  of 
all  the  continental  transportation  systems  of  Europe  Almost  daily 
news  dispatches  indicate  the  extensive  and  indispensable  use  of 
waterways  by  the  warring  natu-ns.  Tins  Nation  has  not  been 
forced  by  necessity  or  by  the  competition  of  other  countries  to  adopt 
the  most  practical  economical  way  of  doing  things  But  the  time 
is  approaching  when  we  sha'.l  have  to  do  Just  that,  if  we  want  to 
continue  our  national  prosperity. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Coneiess,  the  War  Department  has 
formulated  during  the  course  of  many  years,  and  in  cooperation 
with  engineers  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  a  thoroughly  studied  general  plan  of  development 
of  national  water  resources  which  is  undergoing  constant  modifica- 
tion and  adjustment  to  the  demands  of  public  use  Whenever  a 
local  improvement  is  requested.  If  it  appears  meritorious  enoxich  to 
secure  favorable  congressional  action,  it  is  tested  first  of  all  for  its 
worthiness  as  a  part  of  the  national  scheme  Simultanrously  and 
in  coordination  with  the  survey  of  topographic,  hydraulic,  and 
geologic  features,  and  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  improvement, 
a  broad  economic  survey  and  traffic  canvass  of  the  territory  is  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  amount  and  the  extent  of  the  benefits  to 
be  expected  and  the  collateral  damage  that  may  be  Involved  Tlie 
economic  study  u.'ually  covers  considerably  more  territory  than  the 
physical  survey  t)ecaus€  the  economic  effects  are  commonly  mor. 
extensive.  I  stress  the  Importance  of  making  th?  economic  studies 
in  parallel  with  and  by  the  same  personnel  that  does  th?  field 
work  and  structural  design.  t>ecau.=e  each  one  affects  the  other,  and 
the  final  plans  are  usually  the  result  of  the  compromises  familiar 
to  all  engineers  seeking  the  most  favorable  balance  among  con- 
fiictiiiK  requirements. 

During  the  course  of  the  Investigation  by  our  district  and  division 
ensineers  of  proposed  improvements  open  hearings  are  held  to 
bring  out  public  sentiment  and  the  views  of  all  interests  affected. 
The  rcpjria  are  then  referred  to  the  Boaid  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
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and  Harbors  which  was  created  by  law  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
advising  Congress  on  the  merits  of  the  proposals.  The  Board, 
which  is  composed  of  seven  selected  officers  of  wide  experience,  is 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  engineers  and  economists  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  to  make  the  necessary  critical  analyses.  Only  after 
full  consideration  of  all  avf.ilable  Information  does  the  Board  pre- 
pare its  recommendation  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  who  in  turn 
makes  appropriate  review  of  all  recommendations  that  have  been 
submitted  and  transmits  them,  with  his  own  conuncuts  and  recomr- 
mendatlon  to  the  Congress. 

Transportation  and  defense  are  ctiirently  the  leading  topics  for 
discussion  at  the  National  Capital.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so 
much  of  the  Information  broadcast  in  the  magazines,  over  the 
radio,  and  at  public  gatherings  reflects  a  strictly  partisan  approach 
to  transportation  problems  The  ethics  of  partisanship  and  prop- 
aganda does  not  require  that  Justice  be  done  to  both  sides,  and 
confusion  results.  It  is  as  unfortunate  as  it  is  remarkable  that  so 
little  of  what  is  written  or  heard  about  this  vital  question  is  con- 
tributed by  engineers.  Engineers  try  to  do  justice  to  both  sides. 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  other  group  of  men  could  possibly  be  bet- 
ter fitted  by  temperament,  training,  and  experience  to  dig  down 
through  the  ma.ss  of  survey  records,  statistics  estimates,  guesses, 
and  outright  propaganda:  to  throw  off  the  Influence  of  particular 
affiliations  and  .sympathies  that  tend  to  warp  mens  Judgment,  and 
to  reach  and  expose  to  light  the  bedrock  facts  upon  which  to  build 
a  sound  policy.  Certainly  there  is  no  greater,  finer,  higher  oppor- 
tunity open  to  the  profession  for  disinterested  public  service. 

Tlie  engineers'  function  in  transportation  includes  structurally 
Bound  design,  safe  construction,  and  economics.  This  function 
carries  a  responsibility  for  economic  soiu^dness  of  projects  and 
policies  Notwithstanding  the  professional  modesty  characteristic 
of  engineers,  it  is  well  known  generally  how  conscientiously  and 
efficiently  they  do  their  work.  So  it  seems  almost  bui>erfluous  to 
say  that  a  large  part  of  the  analysis  of  proposed  river  improve- 
ments is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  economic  aspects  as  a  basis 
for  our  recommendations  upon  whether  or  not  they  are  In  the 
public  interest. 

For  use  as  a  yardstick  the  only  sound  criterion  is  whether  the 
provision  cf  low -cost  carrier  service  will  result  in  an  economic 
public  benefit.  If  the  project  does  not  afford  the  public  a  clear 
opportunity  to  enjoy  benefits  substantially  greater  than  all  the 
cost.-^,  the  carrier  costs,  the  so-called  hidden  costs,  and  all  the 
damages  involved,  it  is  not  recommended.  Most  proposed  improve- 
ments are.  In  fact,  reported  unfavorably.  Even  when  a  project 
Is  clearly  justified,  when  low-cost  water  transportation  has  already 
been  provided  as  a  means  to  increase  industrial  output,  and  the 
opportunity  to  save  money  on  freight  bills  has  thus  been  made 
available,  there  is  no  compulsion,  legal  or  moral,  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  shipF>ers  to  make  them  use  it.  It  can  only  be  pointed 
ovit  tliat  when  they  have  it.  and  do  not  use  it.  they  are  simply 
paving  two  prices  for  one  service. 

St  ranee  things  can  happen  temporarily  to  the  soundest  economic 
set-up  under  the  guise  of  competition.  However,  there  is  no  need 
for  engineers  to  become  unduly  exercised  or  to  attempt  to  do  much 
about  temporary  competitive  expedients.  If  they  fly  in  the  face 
of  that  reliable  old  economic  law  if  supply  and  demand,  they  ulti- 
mately adjust  themselves.  It  Is  the  same  with  artificial  handicaps 
and  restrictions  imposed  In  repeated  but  futile  attempts  to  make 
equal  things  that  are  essentially  unequal. 

The  Army  engineer  organization  has  a  very  comforting  philosophy 
about  that.  We  are  not  trying  to  build  in  synchronism  wi  h  fluc- 
tuating business  cycles,  nor,  for  that  matter,  with  fluctuating  eco- 
nomic creeds.  We  are  trying  to  build  \\ith  a  long-range  view  to 
the  future  prosperity  and  security  of  the  country,  knowing  that 
waterways  adequate  to  meet  national  demands  cannot  be  provided 
nor  equipped  after  an  emergency  has  arisen.  In  the  long  run. 
national  commerce  is  going  to  find  its  way  In  representative  volume 
to  the  means  of  transportation  best  suited  to  its  particular  needs. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  4.  1940 


i ADDRESS   BY   RAYMOND   H     COAfBS 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  the  address  of  President 
Combs,  of  the  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association, 
before  the  American  Road  Builders'  Association  on  January 
20.  1940,  is  of  especial  interest  to  Members  of  the  Congress, 
for  the  reason  that  it  pertains  to  a  subject  that  touches  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  affects  the  lives  of  both  our  rural 
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and  cur  urban  populations.  In  it  also  can  be  found  a  potent 
reservoir  for  work  opportunities  for  our  unemployed. 

Farm-to-market  or  community  roads  provide  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  useful  public  instruction  which  will  enhance  the 
value  of  our  agricultural  lands,  improve  conditions  for  our 
farm  population,  and  provide  wider  marketing  facilities  for 
those  who  reside  in  our  industrial  centers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  address  of  President 
Combs  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  ours  Is  a  subject 
of  such  enormity  as  to  challenge  the  imagination  of  every  forward- 
looking  American,  and  I  am  highly  honored  to  be  permitted  to 
contribute  a  segment  of  thought  In  your  important  symposium. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  natural  bond  between  your  group  and 
ours,  in  that  you  represent  the  fingertips  of  the  road-buildmg  In- 
dustry and  we  represent  the  fingertips  cf  the  Postal  Service.  More 
than  this,  you  and  I.  as  missionaries  from  the  grass  roots,  enjoy 
intimate  contact  with  rural  people  which  enables  us  to  accurately 
interpret  their  desires  and  sympathies  with  the  merit  of  Ihe.r 
contentions. 

You  devote  your  lives  to  building  roads,  and  we  devote  ours  to 
being  grateful  for  this  service. 

According  to  the  best  information  available,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 3.000.000  miles  of  highways  In  this  country,  of  which  425  858 
are  Federal-aid  and  State  primary  roads. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  reservoir  from  which  the 
road-building  industry  must  draw  its  sustenance  In  the  future  are 
the  unsurfact-o.  farm-to-market,  feeder  or  community  roads 

Within  the  area  covered  by  these  roads  Is  to  be  found  not  only 
the  opportunity  for  construction  but  the  people  who  hold  It 
within  their  power  to  give  the  "go"  or  "stop"  signal  on  the  roads 
program. 

And  so  it  readily  will  be  seen  that  finance,  scL^nce.  and  society 
are  Interrelated  to  such  a  degree  that  It  is  imperative  that  each 
shall  be  given  appropriate  emphasis  In  developing  a  well-balanced 
road  program. 

Wc  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  roads  are  bu'.lt  to  serve 
people;  and  as  Texas  Highway  Commissioner  Harry  Hines  so  appro- 
priately informed  a  committee  of  Congress  recently,  where  he  said: 
"Farm-to-market  roads  really  touch  the  lifeblood  of  our  country. 
Yes;  and  there  Is  something  mighty  human  In  those  heartrending 
stories  where  a  doctor  could  not  get  through  th?  roads  at  night; 
klnfolks  who  died  because  the  family  was  unable  to  get  them  to  a 
hospital  for  an  emergency  operation:  rural  families  marooned  for 
days,  unable  to  get  supplies  or  to  market  their  milk,  butter,  and 
other  perishable  products,  which  arrests  our  attention.  It's  a  little 
hard  sometimes  for  those  living  under  modern  conditions — steam 
heat,  taxicabs.  cafes,  hotels,  hospitals,  doctors,  nurses — to  visualize 
the  suffering  and  hardship  of  unimproved  rural  life,  where  many 
unspoken  prayers  are  rendered  on  a  rcsai-y  of  tears." 

May  I  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  here  that  while  we  have  been 
In  convention  assembled  today  more  than  32,000  rural  letter  car- 
riers. Imbued  with  the  spirit  embodied  in  their  motto. iwhich  Is 
"Service  With  a  Smile,"  and  motivated  by  an  indomitable  will  to 
uphold  the  tradition  as  expressed  In  the  slogan,  "The  Mails  Must 
Go  Through,'  have  been  traveling  1.392.000  miles  through  snow,  ice, 
sleet,  and  storm,  with  the  temperature  far  below  zero.  In  many 
parts  of  this  country. 

Yes;  roads  and  road  building  arc  intens.-ly  human  after  all. 
It  IS  pleasing  to  note  that  since  initiating  the  Federal  aid  to 
feeder  roads  In  1936.  most  of  the  States  have  now  perfected  the  legal 
machinery  to  permit  them  to  participate  in  this  program,  and  they 
now  are  utilizing  the  money  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  As  was 
to  be  expected  in  a  project  encompassing  48  States  with  varying 
highway  laws,  some  difficulty  seems  to  be  appearing  regarding  speci- 
fications and  selection  If  specifications  for  feeder  roads  call  for  a 
higher  type  or  more  expensive  road  than  the  community  Itself  feels 
necessary  to  rare  for  their  needs,  naturally  there  will  be  resentment 
from  the  people  This,  of  course,  can  be  avoided  by  fitting  the  roads 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  to  be  built. 

Some  officials  take  their  road  problems  to  the  people  through  hear- 
Inc:s,  where  those  most  interested  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
canva-ss  their  needs  and  get  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  official 
or  engineer  is  attempting  to  do.  This  Is  a  thoroughly  democratic 
procedure  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Again  quoting  Commissioner  Hines.  of  Texas,  who  says: 
■•Outstanding  in  significance  have  been  the  hearings  before  our 
highway  commission  monthly,  year  in  and  year  out — a  constant 
pUa  by  county  courts,  Judges,  and  commissioners,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, including  city  and  town  officials,  desiring  all-weather  road 
facilities  out  to  their  customers,  as  well  as  large  delegations  of 
farmers — 500  in  one  delegation  last  month^pleading  for  a  paved 
road  to  move  their  milk,  butter,  livestock,  grain,  and  other  products 
to  market— likewise  to  permit  the  school  busses  to  move.  Why, 
gentlemen,  some  of  our  district  schools  have  10  to  12  school  busses 
hauling  the  children  through  the  mud.  snow,  and  ice  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  It  isn't  a  lieht  matter  to  have  our  little  boys  and  g'rls 
dumped  in  a  ditch  full  of  slush  and  mud  when  a  school  bus  slides 
off  the  dirt  road." 
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Explcring  this  thought  further,  who  Is  better  quaUfled  to  advise  a 
Slate  hii?hway  department  concerning  the  type  and  sperlficaticn.:  o, 
a  feeder  read  thnn  the  county  engineer  or  local  road  officials  who 

are  domiciled  nearby?  .  ., 

This   problem    can    and    will    be    solved    through    the    cooperative 

effort  of  all  Inure^ted  parties. 

Cnntjresa    tn  authorizlnR  money  for  communtty  roads,  used  the 

following  language:   "Said   sunis  to  be  expended  on  secondary  or 

feeder    roads    including    farm-tu-market    roads,    rviral-free-delivery 

mail  roads,  and  public  school  bus  routes." 

Here  again  we  find  dlfTerent  methods  of  selection  in  the  various 

States.  J   tw   » 

This  emphaaizes  the  need  for  coop>erative  effort  to  the  end  tnat 
as  much  unifcrmlty  as  possible  be  had  In  designating  feeder  roads 
in  cor.f<Tmity  with  the  intent  of  our  legislators  as  quoted  in  a 
preceding  para^aph. 

I  think  we  all  realize  this  is  a  tremendous  undertaking  but 
Ihrounh  meetings  such  as  this  where  highway  officials  from  all 
Slates  congregate  we  feel  certain  that  plans  will  be  developed 
where  ft-edt-r  road  Federal-aid  money  will  find  its  way  to  feeder 
roads  and  not  be  diverted  to  State  primary  roads  or  to  grade- 
croMing  rhmlnations  Here,  again,  who  Is  better  qualifleci  than 
you  gentlemen  and  local  highway  officials  who  are  on  the  ground, 
so  to  speak,  to  advise  the  State  highway  department  concerning 
the  selection  of  feeder  roads. 

You  may  be  certain  that  the  rural  letter  carriers  of  this  coun- 
try, who  travel  and  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  roads. 
sUind  ready  at  all  times  to  render  enthusiastic  cooperation. 

The  Federal  Government  collects  each  year  from  the  highway 
users  in  the  form  of  gasoUnt-  and  excise  taxes  approximately 
$350  OCX)  000.  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this 
money,  in  its  entirety,  should  not  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
same  highway  users  in  the  form  of  more  and  better  roads. 

You  and  1  are  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  many  miles  of  primary 
roads  become  ol>solete  each  year  but  this  should  not  militate 
against  providing  all-weather  surfaces  for  feeder  roads  that  are 
In  a  deplorable  condition  Ilather  should  it  supplement  the  argu- 
ment for  additional  funds 

It  should  be  quite  well  recognized  today  the  community  road 
in.provrment  Is  Uie  mi>st  popular  road  program  in  the  country 
and  can  be  the  means  throu^rh  which  will  be  generated  the  en- 
thusiasm and  power  nect>s.«ary  to  carry  a  well  integrated  and 
intelligently  planted  national  road  program  to  success  We  mu--t 
harness  this  enthusiasm  and  power  You  and  I  know  t>^at  this 
cannot  be  acci  mplk-hed  unles.s  careful  thought  and  attention  are 
given  to  these  community   roads. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  '^ee  to  It  that  the  spirit  of  democracy 
has  an  opportunity  to  function,  keeping  In  mind  that  democracy 
means  not  "I  am  as  good  as  you  are  "  but  "You  are  as  good  as 
I  am."  We  must  also  be  watchlul  that  no  opportunity  is  lost 
to  dramatize  the  program. 
~^^  For  example.  If  ve  are  faced  with  the  choice  of  tearing  up 
and  reconstructing  a  road  previou.sly  hard-surfaced  or  the  con- 
struction and  surfacing  of  a  nearby  road  that  is  practically  Im- 
passable we  may  And  It  expedient  to  look  after  that  Impassable 
road  first,  because  it  is  difficult  for  the  layman  to  understand 
why  ne  should  be  left  to  wallow  In  the  mud  while  the  money 
that  would  take  him  out  of  the  mud  Is  tieuig  expended  for  the 
reconstruction  of   what   he  considers  a  pretty   good   road. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  country  schcK)l  teacher  who  fisked  her 
claso  to  write  100  words  on  motoring.  One  little  farmer  boy  wrote: 
"Wf  went  out  motoring.  Got  stuck  In  the  mud.  The  other  91 
words  IS  what  Dad  said." 

You  and  I  know  that  a  traffic  count  is  an  Important  factor  in 
gaging  wheihei  or  not  a  road  already  hard-surfaced  should  be 
widened  and  modernized  but  it  is  not  of  such  relative  importance 
In  determining  whether  or  not  a  mud  road  should  be  Improved 
This  is  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  development  of  feeder  road 
Improvements  is  different  than  the  development  of  a  moderniza- 
Uon   prognun    for    roads    that    have    heretofore   been    improved. 

In  studying  the  national  picture  regarding  feeder  or  community 
roads  we  invnedlatelv  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  mileage 
of  dirt  roads  is  tremendous  and  if  we  expect  to  make  any  meas- 
urable headway  we  must  have  more  money  allocated  for  this  pur- 
pose In  spending  this  money  for  feeder  roads  we  can  be  happy 
in  the  thought  that  it  not  only  provides  an  economically  sound 
Investment  which  will  be  repaid  in  the  decreased  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  and  Improvement  of  real  estate  values,  but 
will  be  a  stabilizing  force  in  the  social  fabric  of  rural  America. 

Perhaps  more  Important  than  these  will  be  its  contribution  to 
the  relief  of  unemployment  t>ecause  it  U  generally  recognized  that 
road  Improvement  furnishes  the  best  and  most  permanent  form  of 
project  to  lessen  the  lelief  load. 

In  conclusion  pe'-mlt  me  to  say  that  my  experience  in  dealing 
with  tlie  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  from  Its 
chief  down,  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  road  commit- 
tees, with  State  highway  department  officials  and  engineers,  with 
county  highway  officials  and  engineers  and  with  local  highway 
officials  and  engineers,  leaves  wl'h  me  the  firm  conviction  they 
are  an  exceptional  group  of  men.  imbued  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  develop  in  this  country  a  ro,id  program  that  will  serve  the 
needs  of  the  country  .'Vnd  permit  me  to  say  further  that  I 
deem  it  partlcxilarly  fortunate  that  an  opportunity  is  accorded 
for  all  agencies  interested  in  roads  to  coordinate  and  correlate 
their  activities  tlirough  the  American  Road  Buildcirs  Association 
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HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNKSSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Movday.  March  4.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CLARK  PORTEOU3 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  of  February  28.  1940.  concerning  the  humane 
shelter  we  have  there,  and  the  resulting  reduction  of  cases 
of  rabies  thereby. 

This  statement  will  be  enlightening.  Ever  since  this  build- 
ing was  erected— which  was  done  partly  with  W.  P.  A.  money 
and  partly  with  city  money — it  has  been  subject  to  inuch 
levity  at  the  hands  of  the  press  and  public  men.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  institution  in  Memphis.  It  is 
a  splendid  protection  against  rabies:  and  most  of  the  state- 
ments made  about  it  are  pure  figments  of  the  imagination, 
with  no  basis  in  fact  on  which  to  rest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Memphis   (Tenn  )    Press-Sclmltar  of  February  28.  1940| 
False:    Solthern    Ladies    Give   Thetr    Poodles    Shower    Baths    at 
HrMANE    Shelter     TRt-E:    Humane   Shelter   Does    Real    Work; 
Cut  Rabies  Deaths  Here  Since   1935 

(By  Clark  Porteous) 
Memphis  is  justly  proud  of  Its  fine  humane  shelter  at  463 
North  Front,  which  has  saved  lives  and  cut  the  nvimber  of  Pasteur 
treatments  from  a  high  of  282  before  the  shelter  to  a  low  of  64 
last  year.  There  hasn  t  boen  a  single  Memphis  death  from  rabies 
amce  the  shelter  opened  Svptembtr  1     1936 

But  the  old  Ixjondoggling"  libel  of  the  Memphis  Humane  Shelter 
just  won  t  remain  In  Its  grave.  It  first  popped  up  4  years  ago.  while 
the  fh'-lter  was  belna  built  by  W  P  A  and  the  cltv.  lust  before 
tho  Presidential  campaign  in  which  President  Roosevelt  defeated 
Alfred   M    Landon. 

The  attacks  on  the  new  humane  shelter  were  soundly  refuted 
then. 

STRAY    DOGS   PICKED   tTP   STEADILY 

Now  falsehoods  directed  at  the  .shelter  have  started  again — this 
time  in  the  Hou?"  of  Representatives  in  Washington. 

Representative  Dewet  Short.  Mi.ssourl  Republican,  in  an  attack 
on  the  $5,000,000  cen>\is  item  In  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill, 
made  the  following  statement   in  Congress: 

"It  is  an  utterly  amazing,  shocking,  and  perfidious  proposition  to 
place  before  a  body  of  intelligent  men 

"New  dealers  built  a  i.50.000  dog  pound  in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  so 
that  southern  ladies  could  give  their  poodles  a  shower  bath. 

■"Think  of  that!  There  are  some  vtry  fine  people  in  my  district 
who  do  not  even  have  a  shower  bath  But  we  are  not  as  dirty 
as  some  new  dealers  and  do  not  stink  as  badly  as  Harry  Hopkins  and 
his  crew 

"I  can  tell  you  what  my  constituents  will  tell  these  census  takers. 
Thev  will  say.  It  Is  none  of  ycur  damned  business."  And  you"!l 
have  to  buUd  a  prison  on  every  40-acre  plot  if  you  plan  to  Jail 
others  who  will  refuse  this  Information."' 

First.  Mr.  Short  is  »Tong  about  the  cost  of  the  project  Memphis 
used  W  P.  A  funds  to  reduce  rabies  The  shelter  cost  »19.000,  with 
W.  P.  A.  putting  up  $13,000  and  the  city  supplying  $6  000. 

As  for  sliowers.  there  Ju.st  aren't  any  In  the  simply  built,  sanitary 
and  efficient  shelter.  The  only  way  a  dirty  stray  dog  can  be 
cleaned  before  it  Is  put  in  Its  cage  Is  with  a  plain  rubber  garden 
hose. 

In  March  of  1936.  the  New  Y'crk  Times  dealt  lightly  with  the 
shelter,  mentioned  shower-bath  facilities  and  straw  bedding  for 
dogs.  News  stories  told  of  modernistic  design,  curtained  windows, 
spacious  runwa>s.  and  Individual  rooms. 

H  I.  Phillips,  a  syndicated  humorist,  sang  the  praises  of  the  dog 
pound  in  hundreds  of  newspapers.  Joked  about  it  being  a  "puppy  s 
delight."     Tliese  statements  were  refuted. 

Later.  Col  Frank  Knox,  newspaper  publisher  and  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice  President,  spoke  of  marble  showers  for  dogs. 
Again  the  statements  were  refuted,  that  time  by  Clittord  Davts,  now 
in  Congress  himself 

Mayor  Chandler,  who  was  In  Congress  with  Representative  Short 
when  the  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  for  the  shelter  was  made,  today 
answered  l:ils  former  colleague,  as  follows. 

■"I  know  that  the  facts  of  this  W  P  A  project  for  protection  of 
hianan  life  were  made  very  clear  in  Congress  in  1S36.    But  under 
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the  immunity  permitted  by  the  Federal  Constitution  to  a  Memt)er  of 
Congress,  there  is  no  way  to  keep  unprincipled  people  from  mis- 
representations " 

Dr.  S.  L.  Wadlcy.  epldcmologlst  for  the  city  health  department, 
said.  "Of  all  the  money  .spent  in  Memphis  by  the  Government,  the 
money  for  the  humane  shelter  was  the  best  spent." 

Dr.  Wadley  said  the  last  death  of  a  Memphian  from  rabies — one 
of  the  most  horrible  deaths  known  to  doctors — was  In  1936.  before 
the  shelter  opened.  A  child  bitten  In  Memphis  died  of  rabies  in 
February  1935.  During  the  3  years  before  the  shelter  opened  there 
were  six  rabies  victims  In  Memphis. 

Dr.  Wadlev  recalled  that  there  was  a  makeshift  shelter  at  the 
city  stables  on  Huh  Street  before  the  new  shelter  opened.  He  said 
the  dogs  were  all  kept  In  one  pen  and  people  complained  about  their 
dogs  being  placed  there,  reporting  that  some  developed  hydrophobia 
after  they  returned  from  the  pound. 

THE  FALSEHOODS  ARE  STARTED  AGAIN 

Dr.  Wadley  attributed  the  remarkably  fine  record  In  rabies  red'ic- 
tlon  for  Memphis  to  steady  work  of  picking  tip  stray  dogs  by  sovcral 
small  animal  patrols  operated  from  the  shelter.  He  recalled  that 
before  the  new  shelter,  whenever  the  newspapers  reported  a  rablfs 
case,  there  would  be  a  drive  to  pick  up  stray  dogs,  with  penal-farm 
trusties  doing  the  work. 

Dr.  Wadley  said  he  hoped  to  see  the  ordinance  changed  further  so 
that  doL'.s  will  not  be  allowed  on  city  fctreets  unless  on  leashes. 

Attorney  Charles  Crabtrce.  chairman  of  the  humane  board,  termed 
the  statement  of  Representative  Short  '"ridiculous,"  cited  the  rabies 
record  as  proof  of  the  good  wcrk  of  the  shelter. 

Following  is  the  total  number  of  Pasteur  treatments  to  prevent 
rabies  given  by  the  city,  at  a  cost  of  about  $7  each,  since  1933.  Note 
the  reduction  starting  in  1936.  year  the  shelter  opened: 

1933-. — —  - 264 

1934.- 282 

1935 280 

1936 131 

1&37 ,;jo 

1938 120 

1939 °* 

Following  are  the  number  of  dogs  found  to  have  had  rabies: 

1932-- \\l 

1S33 - }|3 

1934- ._ Jic 

1935   -_-    1*^ 

1936 62 

1937 ^^ 

1938 ^^ 

1939 :-  ■    1^ 

1939 - l«^^t 

Mayor  Chandler  said  he  would  reappoint  the  humane  board, 
which  operates  the  shelter  under  supervision  of  Commissioner  Joe 
Bovle,  within  a  few  days,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Frank  Sweeney, 
v.ho  has  left  Memphis.  Commissioner  Boyle  Is  meeting  with  the 
board  at  2  p.  m.  today  to  get  acquainted  with  the  set-up. 

Mcmbeis  nf  the  board,  other  than  Chairman  Crabtree,  include 
Mrs.  W.  R.  King.  Ed  Holcomb.  C.  C.  CartwriiTlit. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Graves,  superintendent  of  the  city  health  department, 
and  Commissioner  Boyle,  ex  officio  members. 


:National  Employment  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 
HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  4,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  THOMAS  TAYLOR  ENCLOSING  PROGRAM 
ADOPTED  AT  LAST  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN LEGION 

I  

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  John  Thomas  Taylor,  director  of  the  national  leg- 
islative commit:ee  of  the  American  Legion,  together  with  the 
national  employment  program  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  employment,  -which  was  adopted  by  the 
American  Legicn  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  Septem- 
ber 1939. 

Colonel  Taylor's  letter,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  partial 
report,  set  forth  the  vexing  problem  of  unemployment,  with 


particular  emphasis  upon  the  employment  dilemma  of  the 
middle-aged  and  older  worker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thf  American  Legion. 
National  Legislative  Committek. 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  15,  1940. 
Honorable  James  M   Mead, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DE.^R  Senator:  Your  letter  of  February  8,  enclosing  copy  of  S.  J. 
Res.  80  and  S.  1904,  which  you  introduced  on  Marcli  22,  1939.  de- 
served an  earlier  reply,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  t»een  away 
Irom  the  office  a  great  deal  my  correspondence  has  suffered. 

Both  of  these  mea.sures  contain  proposals  in  which  the  American 
Legion  is  %'(ry  much  interested.  With  regard  to  S.  1904.  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  has  complained  to  some  of  the  departments  that  by 
fixing  a  minimum  age  of  35  for  certain  positions  they  automatically 
bar  World  War  veterans. 

This  fixing  of  minlmum-age  limits  on  certain  positions  which 
automaticallv  bar  World  War  veteran-;  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  at  the  Los  Angeles  National  Convention  (1938).  which 
leque.sted  legislation  "making  veterans  of  the  World  War  eligible 
(provided  they  are  otherwise  qualified)  for  the  position  of  post- 
t  fflce  Inspector,  regardless  of  age." 

With  regard  to  S  J.  R-s.  80,  of  course,  the  American  Legion  has 
considerable  of  an  employment  program,  including  the  following: 

(1)  Conduct  a  National  Employment  Week  for  Workers  Over 
40  during  the  first  week  In  May  1940. 

(2)  Favoring  a  Federal-State  program  that  will  offer  a  retraining 
and  training  prr^am  as  the  means  of  reinstating  these  employ- 
able citizens  (all  citizens  over  40)  to  their  regular  employment, 
end 

(3)  Pointing  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  urging  private  industry  to  hire  workers  over  40.  while  at 
the  same  time  refusing  employment  and  promotion  in  Government 
service  to  thore  over  40.  and  urging  adoption  of  rules  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  "making  possible  the  employment  and  promotion 
of  American  citizens  over  40  with  the  desired  qualifications  " 

So  that  you  may  have  some  Idea  of  the  extent  of  the  employ- 
ment   program    adopted    at    the    last    national    convention    held    at 
Chicago  in  1939.  I  enclose  herewith  the  summary  of  proceedings  of 
the  twenty-flrst  annual  national  convention. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Thomas  Taylor. 
Director,  National  Legislative  Committee. 


REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE   ON    EMPLOYMENT 

Resolution  No  280.  Subject:  National  employment  program,  was 
adooted  as  follows: 

■Be  it  resolved  by  the  American  Legion  in  convention  assemoled 
at  Chicago  on  September  25  to  28.  1939,  That  the  following  shall 
be  the  national  employment  program  for  the  ensuing  year: 

"1  Reaffirm  that  action  taken  by  past  national  conventions  that 
emplovment  shall  be  a  major  program. 

"2.  Continue  and  increase  our  efforts  and  financial  expenditures 
for  the  reemployment  and  vocational  training  of  men  over  40. 

"3  Conduct  a  National  Employment  Week  for  Workers  Over  40 
during  the  first  week  in  May  1940. 

"4.  Reaffirm  our  endorsement  of  a  rigid  enforcement  and  exten- 
sion of  civil  service  with  adequate  preference  for  veterans. 

"5.  Increase  the  use  of  field  secretaries  in  aid  of  the  employment 

program.  ,  ^  ^. 

"6  Regularly  devote  one  page  of  the  monthly  magazine  and  the 
columns  of  the  National  Legionnaire  to  articles  on  employment 
and  veterans'  preference. 

"7.  Vigorously  press  a  program  of  employment  stabilization. 

"s'  Sponsor  "a  national  conference  of  outstanding  leaders  of 
finance,  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  to  endeavor  to  sectire  a 
permanent  solution  of   the   unemployment   problem." 


Proposed  Loan  To  Finland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  4,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  published  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  March  1,  1940,  on  the  proposed  loan  to  Finland. 
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the  Finns  as  he  hts  been  en  the  side  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  Chinese,   ]   which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Timos-Kerald  of  Fcb- 

oc   »YiilH/-<nE   rf    AmoH/'Tins   u.-erp  nn    tho   sirip   nf   the   Ro.TS       Bllt    Indl-  ^<ir>....    1ft     ^r\Ar\     ^^^    ^^    ni-ti^lr.   fmr,-\    ♦Via   \H7o  cVii  ncrtnn    Trvpninff 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Loan  Marks  Mn.ESTONi  In  Poucr— Pmcteotttt  Set  In  Cotrasx  or 

ALLKKD  I90L.ATION 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Many  v*^kn  from  now  the  co  n  stress  ion  a  1  action  ju?t  completed  in 
making  avaUable  a  loan  of  »20.000.000  to  Finland  will  look  far  more 
BieniQcant  than  It  does  today  For.  in  the  midst  of  a  war  for  Its 
very  exl-stence  P.nland  has  received  an  outright  governmental  loan 
which  ostensibly  Is  to  be  used  for  purchase  of  food,  but  which  ac- 
tually win  t>e  a  net  addition  to  Plrdands  flnanclal  resources  In  Its 
flghung  with  Russia. 

The  obUgatlons  of  neutrality — a  very  doubtful  term  these  days- 
caused  Ccngrcss  to  refrain  from  naming  Finland  as  the  borrower, 
and  the  artlflcUl  device  of  increasing  the  funds  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  was  used  to  achieve  thr  <5ame  purpose. 

This  may  appear  to  be  legalized  subterfuge,  but  in  a  world  wherein 
nations  nght  each  other  with  all  the  weapons  of  war  and  yet 
obtain  the  advantages  of  peaceful  commerce  by  refusing  to  sanc- 
tion a  formal  declaraUon  of  belligerency,  neutral  governments  are 
similarly  compelled  to  adopt  diplomatically  conceived  Instru- 
nu-ntalitles.  dicdvts  no  oni 

No  one  Is  deceived  by  the  process.  The  Russian  Government 
knows  what  the  America  Congress  has  done  So  do  the  people  of 
Fmlaiid  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  express  publicly  his  belief  that  B8  percent  of  the  American  people 
sympathize  with  Piniand  in  its  struggle  to  retain  independence. 

Finland,  of  course,  will  have  to  comply  with  the  formalities  She 
will  buy  foodstuffs  with  the  money  made  available  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  but  she  will  rearrange  her  domestic  piirchases  so  that 
money  ordinarily  u.std  to  buy  food  will  go  Into  the  coffers  of  the 
Flimlfch  ueasury  to  buy  munitions.  Just  how  the  Finns  will  re- 
arrange their  credits  Is  their  own  business.  The  American  Govern- 
ment will  ask  no  questions  and  will,  of  course,  have  no  authority 
over    what    the    treasiiry    of    Finland    does    with    all    Its    fluancial 

rtsourcos.  ^  ,     ^  _,   ,      j     ^ 

Th"  salient  fact  remains  that  America  has  helped  Finland  at  a 
critic  il  time  Finland  won  her  way  Into  the  good  graces  of  the 
Ame'lcan  people  not  only  by  her  denux:ratlc  processes,  but  by 
honoring  her  debt  obligations  to  the   United  States. 

IS    PaiCEDKNT    ESTABLISHED? 

So  far  as  Nazi  and  Communist  observers  may  see,  the  United 
States  Government  has  backed  up  its  expression  of  moral  support 
with  material  aid  to  Finland  Does  It  mark  a  precedent  for  the 
future^  The  political  generals  here  on  both  sides  Insist  that  Amer- 
ica will  never  enter  the  war.  but  can  it  be  as  certainly  asserted 
that  the  United  States  will  not  some  day  extend  flnanclal  aid  to 
other  nations  similarly  hard  pressed? 

Already  there  Is  talk  of  a  relief  appropriation  for  Poland,  but 
this  is  plainly  a  humanitarian  measure.  Congress  Is  being  im- 
portuned by  Republicans  and  Democrats  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
the  millions  of  human  beings  who  are  starving  In  the  conquered 
area-s  of  Poland.  Germany  refuses  to  extend  aid.  Insisting  that 
the  British  blockade  cuts  off  supplies  needed  for  her  own  people. 

Former  President  Hoover  has  told  a  congressional  committee 
that  America.  In  his  opmion.  should  appropriate  money  for  the 
aid  of  the  rtarving  Poles.  His  view  will  help  to  keep  the  question 
from  becoming  tangled  In  partisan  politics,  which  happened  In 
some  respects  with  reference  to  the  Finnish  loan. 

SWEDEN     MAT     BENCm 

Congress  Is  In  a  mood  to  hand  out  a  few  millions  here  and  there 
for  humanitarian  reasons,  and  some  day  It  may  be  In  a  mood  to 
lend  large  sums  to  Norway  and  Sweden  if  they  should  And  them- 
selves attacked.  The  probabilities  are  that  even  some  of  the  In- 
creased authorizations  Just  voted  through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
wlU  be  used  in  substantial  ways  to  help  Norway  and  Sweden  to 
buy  munitions  and  prepare  for  potential  developm-nts  In  Scandi- 
navia If  the  Finns  are  conquered. 

So  whether  America  likes  it  or  not.  she  has  become  Involved  In 
the  world-wide  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  democracy,  and 
while  nobodv  is  even  remotely  suggesting  that  the  United  Statts 
will  ever  send  an  army  overseas  again.  American  credits  are  bound 
to  flow  abroad  in  support  of  the  cause  of  democracy.  The  Finnish 
loan  makes  a  precedent  that  cannot  possibly  be  erased  and  marks 
a  milestone  in  Americas  course  of  alleged  Isolation. 


Peace  or  Participation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  C.\R01-IN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  4,  1D40 


EDITORIAL  BY  HON.   JONATHAN   DANIELS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  m  the  Appendix  oi  the  Congh£ssional 


Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Peace  or  Participation.  This 
very  able  editorial  expresses  most  forcefully  my  attitude 
pertaining  to  the  European  situaUon.  The  editorial  was 
written  by  Hon.  Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the  News  and 
Observer  at  Raleigh.  N.  C,  as  a  result  of  a  letter  directed 
to  him  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Couch,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer) 
Pe.\ce  or  Participation 

The  E^orroR,  the  News  and  Observer. 

Raleigh.  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir-  In  a  number  of  editorials  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  European  war.  the  News  and  Observer  has  advocated  the 
maintenance  of  strict  neutrality.  I  believe  that  If  the  policies  you 
have  advocated  are  followed,  this  country  so<mer  or  later  will  be 
acUvely  fighting  In  a  great  and  terrible  world  war. 

1  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  which  I  think  wlU  clarify 

this  Issue.  ^       ,_         ..       .  » 

1.  What  neutrality  laws  would  be  violated  by  the  extension  of 
governmental  credits  to  Finland  sufBcient  for  that  country  to  buy 
whatever  armaments  and  munitions  are  neces^ar^-  for  her  to  defend 
herself  Please  rememt)er  Russia  has  not  declared  war  on  Finland 
and  Finland  has  paid  her  debts  to  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
limit  myself  to  the  advccacv  of  aid  to  Finland;  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  for  anyone,  even  those  wfto  wish  to  keep  strict  legal  neutrality, 
aid  to  Finland  by  our  Government  should  be  recognized  as  desirable. 

2  But  can  we  afford  to  stop  with  aid  to  Finland?  Do  you  think 
It  Is  Impoisible  for  Ciermany  and  Russia,  one  or  both,  to  win  the 
present  war? 

3  Do  you  believe  this  country  could  live  at  peace  with  Europe 
and  Asia  dominated  by  Hitler's  Germany  or  Stalins  Russia,  one  or 
both?  Do  you  believe  the  possibility  of  victory  for  communism 
and  nazi-lsm  ever  about  half  the  people  of  the  globe  Is  not  of 
enough  consequence  to  make  it  imperative  for  this  country  to  take 
sides.  l)cfore  taking  sides  Is  too  late? 

4  What  h<  p>e  Is  there  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
International  morality  at  any  time  in  the  future  If  the  most  pow- 
erfxil  nation  on  the  globe,  the  United  States,  refuses  to  consider  and 
act  on  the  moral  problems  involved  In  the  present  conflict? 

5  Do  you  l)elieve  any  European  country  would  be  willing  to  pay 
any  attention  whatever  to  anything  the  United  States  has  to  say 
at  the  end  of  the  present  conflict  if  we  do  not  carry  ctir  part  of  the 
burden  whUe  war  is  going  on?  And  how  long  will  we  live  at  peace 
with  a  E^orope  that  pays  no  attention  to  our  interests? 

In  my  opinion  the  course  you  advocate  is  the  worst  one  pos- 
sible. If  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  their  Congress, 
made  It  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  will  support  to 
whatever  limit  Is  necessary  France,  England,  and  Finland  in  the 
present  conflict,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  victory  for  the  other 
side.  It  Is  possible  that  a  commitment  by  this  country  to  furnish 
supplies  would  make  Germany  and  Russia  see  their  present  course 
as  hopeless  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end  within  a  short  period. 
In  any  case,  whatever  Germany  and  Russia  might  do.  the  furnish- 
ing of  supplies  by  this  country  would  certainly  shorten  rather  than 
prolong  the  war — unless  we  assume  that  Germany  and  Russia, 
without  our  active  participation  in  furnishing  supplies,  are  strong 
enough  to  make  victory  for  them  probable. 

Look  at  this  problem  coldly  and  selflshly  as  you  please.  An- 
swer these  questions  and  see  where  they  take  you. 

If  Germany  and  Russia  win  this  war  and  if  there  Is  any  Inter- 
val of  peace,  It  will  not  be  long  before  this  country  wiU  be  fighting 
them  and  using  the  tremendous  armaments  which  It  Is  now  build- 
ing up.  Why  not  give  these  armaments  to  that  side  with  which 
we  have  some  hope  of  living  in  peace  and  accord?  If  we  do  this, 
they  may  not  need  our  men  If  we  do  not  do  this,  before  it  la 
over  we  will  furnish  both  supplies  and  men. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^   ,j,  couch. 

Oiapel  HIU. 

The  editor  of  The  News  and  Observer  Is  glad  of  the  opportunity 
given  him  by  the  letter  from  Mr.  Couch,  head  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  who.  as  a  man  of  intelligence  and  good  will, 
represents  the  views  of  many  Americans.  But  it  Is  well  to  empha- 
size at  the  beginning  that  the  Chapel  Hill  publisher  and  the  editor 
of  The  News  and  Otjserver  are  miles  apart. 

The  editor  of  The  News  and  Observer  is  opposed  to  any  American 
entrv   into  this  war. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr  Couch  has  already  reached  the  point 
where  "I  cannot  limit  myself  to  aid  to  Finland."  He  suggests  th.it 
It  is  "imperative  for  this  country  to  take  sides,  before  taking  sides 
Is  too  late.  "  But  he  feels,  apparently,  that  we  can  take  sides  as 
supplier  and  financier  without  sending  men.  and  that  as  such 
participant  without  rjsk  of  ILfe  we  should  have  respect  and  pres- 
tige In  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  News  and  Observer  believes  that  if  we  go  to  war  we  will  go  to 
war  not  only  with  our  treasure  but  our  youth,  and  that  wc  shall  buy 
in   blood   the   sam.e  old  profitless   disillusionment   upon   which   we 
spent  treasure  and  blood  in  the  last  one. 
But  to  answer  Mr   Couch's  questions: 

1.  The  News  and  Observer  Is  not  interested  in  the  violation  of  any 
••neutrality  laws"  but  in  violations  of  neutrality  Itself  It  Is  not 
concen.ed  with  technicalities  of  war  declaration  but  with  the  hor- 
ror of  war's  actual  existence.  As  a  matter  of  personal  sympathy 
the  etlitor  of  the  News  and  Observer  is  as  ardently  on  the  side  of 
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To  discontinue  the  purchase  of  this  foreign  metal,  the  administra- 
tion spokesmen  say.  would  disturb  our  trade  relations  with  seme  of 
the   Latin   American   states,   notably   Mexico.     Thus.    It    appears,   it 


has  developed  in  this  matter  which  warrants  the  reversal 
of  the  position  then  taken  by  the  Senate. 

On  .Tanii.irv  23.  1940.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
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the  Finns  as  he  has  been  en  the  side  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  Chinese, 
as  millions  of  Americans  were  on  the  side  of  the  Boors.  But  Indi- 
vidual svmpathv  Is  Dne  thing;  ofScial  national  aid  by  America  to  one 
side  In  a  wir  is"  another.  Mr.  Couch  cannot  limit  himself  to  advo- 
cacy of  nld  to  Finland.  He  would  go  furtl:ier.  And  that  v.ay 
beycnd  aid  is  war. 

2.  The  obvious  Implication  of  Mr.  Couch's  .«^ercnd  question  Is  his 
will  to  enter  the  struggle  to  defeat  Germany  and  Russia.  Afraln  as 
a  personal  feeling  the  editor  of  the  News  and  Ob.-^erver  with  Mr. 
Couch  prefers  the  Allied  cause  to  that  of  Germany  and  Russia.  But 
he  does  not  bellevi  In  the  possibility  of  "victory"  for  anybody  in 
large-scale  modern  wars.  Did  the  Allies  win  the  last  war?  Did 
demccracv? 

3  Mr.  Couch's  question  Is  for  the  long  future.  The  question  as 
to  wh?ther  we  can  live  at  peace  in  the  future  is  unimportant  com- 
pared to  his  disregard  for  living  at  peace  now.  Wise  men  wish  peace 
for  their  children.  The  News  and  Observer  does  not  believe  they 
prepare  for  it  bv  niakinq  war  themselves  upon  no  matter  what  high 
moral  prehensions.     We  fcuj:ht  a  war  to  end  war.     Did  we  end  it? 

Furti-.crmore,  Hitler  and  Stalin  are  mortal.  And  neither  com- 
munism nor  nazi-ism  are  In  any  true  sense  Russian  or  German. 
Bo:h  grew  in  the  .iftermath  of  w^r  In  nations  where  thev  had  not 
held  power  before.  We  might  very  well— and  quickly — create 
fascism  in  the  United  States  by  fighting  fa.scl.sm  and  communism 
abroad,  and  get  communism  here  as  our  own  share  of  victory  or 
defeat. 

The  theory  that  the  Germans,  because  now  Fascist,  and  th-'  Rus- 
sians, because  nov/  Communist,  are  men  of  special  wickedness  is 
another  a.spect  of  the  German  theory  that  the  Jews  are  evil  and 
the  Germans  good  All  peoples — all  nations — have  good  and  evil  In 
them.  France  a  •^enturv  ago  went  from  royalty  through  terror, 
through  dictatorship,  llm.ited  monarchy,  the  commune,  to  the  re- 
public.   The  devil  does  not  live  forever  under  any  one  roof — or  flag. 

4.  What  hope  is  there  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
International  morality  If  the  United  States  does  net  keep  its  peace, 
and  in  peace  strengthen  its  democracy  as  example  for  a  world  in 
chaos?  We  undertook  before  to  help  reshape  the  world  In  terms  of 
international  morality.    ITiis  present  wcrld  is  what  we  shaped. 

5.  At  the  end  oi  this  war.  If,  de.^pite  the  pressure  of  emotional 
men.  the  United  Sates  shall  have  kept  its  peace,  it  will,  in  a  weary 
world  needing  help,  not  only  be  stronger  than  it  was  in  the  councils 
cf  vlndlctivencss  with  which  the  last  war  ended,  it  will  also  stand  as 
proof  that  there  is  no  victory  for  any  but  those  who  follow  the  paths 
of  productive  peac(>. 

Mr.  Crouch  believes  that  If  the  course  of  the  News  and  Observer 
In  its  will  to  stay  cut  of  this  war  Is  followed,  "this  country  sooner  or 
later  vcM  be  actually  fighting  in  a  great  and  terrible  world  war." 
That  may  be  the  end  before  us  all.  But  Mr.  Couch  would  hurry 
us  into  that  war  i.ow.  He  only  deludes  him>-elf  when  he  thinks  we 
could  run  to  war  with  supplies  and  money  and  keep  our  men  at 
home.  If  that  were  possible,  it  would  be  contemptible.  If  we  are 
going  to  war  to  save  the  world,  as  Mr.  Couch  in  fact  proposes,  we 
cannot  go  as  pawrbrokers  and  peddlers.  We  must  go  as  men.  How 
much  respect  would  there  be  for  us  in  the  role  of  this  safe  supplier 
Mr.  Couch  con.eUcs  at  the  end  cf  the  war?  We  were  "Uncle  Shy- 
lock"  to  our  own  allies  at  the  end  of  the  last  one.  though  we  sent 
cur  men  as  well  ss  our  money.  What  term  would  there  be  for  us 
among  nations  b'.cd  white  if  we  should  go,  as  Mr.  Couch  thinks  we 
might.  Into  full  partisanship  but  In  such  a  way  that  "they  may  not 
need  our  men?" 

If  we  go  to  war.  we  go  to  the  limit.  Don't  make  any  mistake  about 
that.  War  would  be  not  only  airplanes  from  Hartford  and  dollars 
from  Wa.-hington  but  also  boys  from  Raleigh  and  Chapel  Hill. 

Fmallv — 

The  News  and  Observer  Is  for  peace. 

It  believes  that  peace  cannot  be  preserved  unless  omclal  neutrality 
is  preserved  and  that  every  official  act  which  is  unneutral  In  fact  Is 

a  step  to  v.rr 

If  war  ccm-s.  as  It  may  under  the  pressures  of  emotional  men.  the 
Nev.-s  end  Ob'=ervcr  dees  not  believe  that  the  United  States,  or  any 
combination  of  nr  tlons.  can  by  war  save  democracy,  by  war  end  war. 
by  war  destroy  fi  seism  or  communism,  by  war  create  goodness  or 
decency  on  this  earth. 

The  ioaci  to  war  is  an  old  read.    It  leads  to  death  and  nothing  else. 

Sr  Callahad  in  the  mo:!ern  wcrld  must  ride  with  the  four  horse- 
men of  the  Apocalypse.  And  he  can  destroy  peace  a  good  deal  easier 
than  he  can  save  the  world. 


Gold  and  Silver  Purchase  Projjrams 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF  ^ 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF    DELAW.MiE 

IN  THI-:  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  4.  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  WASIilNGTON  nMES-HERALD  AND  THE 
VvAiillING TOrJ  EVENING  SIAR 


Which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Timos-Kerald  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1940.  and  an  article  from  the  Washington  Evening 
star  of  February  20.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.  C  )  Times-Herald  of  February  19.  1940] 

(By  Leon  Pearson) 

Like  the  chance  outcome  of  daisy  picking — she  loves  me.  she 
loves  mc  net — are  ma  tens  of  state  often  decided.  So  It  was  with 
the  most  important  monetary  measure  so  far  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Tlie  tide  of  opinion  was  going  one  way.  Senator  Barkley  made  a 
telephone  call,  the  tide  was  reversed,  and  all  Mexico  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  was  debating 
Senator  Townsf.nd's  resolution  to  pvt  an  end  to  purchases  of  for- 
eign silver.  This  would  have  been  a  body  blow  to  Mexico,  which 
supplied  nearly  half  ($31,000,000)  of  the  total  United  States  buy 
($70,000,000)   In  1939. 

TowN.sEND  had  strong  support  from  Members  of  both  parties. 
Tlie  purchases  were  regarded  as  a  waste  of  money,  wiih  little  bene- 
fit to  this  country  and  large  benefit  to  Mexico.  And  why  be  chari- 
table to  Mexico?  One  Member  went  so  far  as  to  urge  passage  of 
the  measure  as  a  retaliation  against  Mexico  for  oil  expropriation. 

Such  sentlm.ent  caused  the  subcommittee  to  take  favorable  ac- 
tion at  its  10  o'clock  meeting  In  the  morning.  At  10:30.  the  full 
committee  met.  and  sentiment  .seemed  to  be  sweeping  in  the  same 
direction.  Up  ros  ■  Senator  Barkley,  administration  leader,  and 
excused  himself.  He  went  lnu>  an  adjacent  cCice.  picked  up  a 
telephone,  and  called  the  Treasury. 

Morgentliau  was  out  of  town.     He  got  Acting  Secretary  Dan  Bell. 

"This  Townsend  bill."  said  Barki.ey.  "has  just  been  passed  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  is  about  to  be  passed  by  the  full  committee. 
I've  been  trying  for  a  day  and  a  half  to  find  out  what  you  people 
think  of  this  bill.     How  about  it?" 

Bell  told  Barklev  that  ihe  President  was  opposed  to  the  bill, 
that  he  wanted  power  ♦o  continue  foreit,n  purchases  of  sliver. 
Bell  said  he  hoped  the  committee's  action  might  be  headed  off. 

E.\rkley  went  back  to  the  committee  room,  repoited  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  and  asked  for  delay.     It  was  granted. 

This  action  was  cabled  to  Mexico,  where  officials  breathed  more 
freely,  hoping  for  something  better  than  daisy  plucking  at  the 
next  turn. 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  February  20,  1940] 

COLD   IMPORTS    INCRE.VSE   SLIGHTLY    FOR    WEEK 

Gold  imports  totaled  $.'j.5.216.779  in  the  week  ended  February  14. 
an  incre.-isc  of  about  $600  000  from  the  previous  week. 

The  Commerce  D<>partinent  said  the  imports  included  $.'i. 569,978 
from  Ru-s-^ia,  the  first  direct  shipment  from  that  country  In  about 
2  years.  Tlie  shipment  drew  considerable  attention  v.hcn  It  was 
unloaded  from  the  Russian  vessel  K:m  at  San  Francisco. 

Other  principal  shipments  Included  $7,040,193  from  Norv.-ay. 
$6,759,270  from  Sweden.  $3,733.30(3  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$28,056,587  from  Canada. 

Gold  deposited  under  earmark  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  by 
foreign  central  banks  and  povernments  declined  $15,105,735  during 
the  week  to  a  total  of  $1,110,250,000. 

Sliver  Imports  amounted  to  $962,315,  about  the  came  as  the  pre- 
ceding week,  and  included  $185,162  from  Canada  and  $585,368  from 
Mexico. 

Exports  were  $1,882  of  gold  and  $19,127  of  silver. 


Silver-Purchase  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF   DKLAW.\RE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  4,  1940 


Mr.  TOWIs'SEND.    Mr.  President.  I  a'^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  priiUed  in  the  Record  aji  article  by  Leon  Pearson 


EDITORIAL   FROM    THE    RENO    (NEV  )    EVE>aNG    GAZETTE 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniinous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  State  of 
Nevada,  published  in  the  P^no  Evening  Gazette  of  February 
15.  1940.  endoising  my  bill  en  silver-buying  repeal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  v^as  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoud,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette  of  February  15.  1940) 

FORETCN    EILVER    FOLLY 

Again  the  administration  has  stepped  In  to  oppose  those  who 
would  discontinue  the  purchase  or  foreign  silver,  of  which  this 
countrv  has  already  acquired  more  than  1.800,000.000  ounces,  every 
ounce  of  which  is  a  menace  to  the  future  price  of  American  Bllver. 
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but.  more  than  the  wasting  of  the  money,  is  the  possibility 
that  it  might  affect  our  neutrality.  The  neutrality  of  this 
country  is  the  closest  thing  to  the  heart  of  every  American. 


Table  n 


rJopiitilican 
years  iy:C-32 


DcnifXTatls 
vi'Jirs  lW3-a9« 
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TO  discontinue  the  purchase  of  this  foreign  metal,  the  administra- 
tion spokesmen  t^ay.  wculd  disturb  ovir  trade  relai:cn.s  with  seme  of 
the  Latin  American  states,  notably  Mexico  Thus.  It  appears,  it 
U  the  administrations  poUcy  to  continue  to  buy  their  trade  and 
their  alleged  good  will  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  America 
and   the  s.lver  miners  and   operators  of   the   meU^l-mmin?  States. 

For  years  the  National  Gcvemmcnt  has  been  spending  tre- 
mendous stans  to  move  out  of  thLs  country  the  great  surpluses  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  cotton,  because  their  very  pre.^ence  here  operates 
to  deprcs'i  both  the  present  and  future  pnccs  of  those  commocUtlcs. 
E.-peclally  these  surpluses  are  a  menace  to  future  prices  as  every 
agrlctiltiiral  producer  knows  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
aclmlnis'ration  Is  pursuing  a  directly  opposite  course  with  respect  to 
silver.  In  the  face  of  the  well-known  law  of  supply  and  dfmand. 
and  the  of)eratlon  of  that  law  upon  future  prices.  It  Is  piling  up 
billions  of  ounces  of  silver,  more  than  four-flfths  of  which  was 
mined  abroad,  to  allilct  hereafter  the  American  silver  industry  by 
depressing  the  price  of  Its  product. 

The  Townsend  bill  to  discontinue  these  foreign  purchases  should 
be  passed  Bv  advocatln*?  this  sensible  measure.  Senator  Townsend 
Is  Ixnter  repre-sentlng  the  silver  industry  of  America  than  some  oi 
Its  preteuded  spokesmen. 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Fibmary  29.  1940 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  yestercia.v  m  the  city  of  Albany,  the  capital  of 
my  Stale,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  which  more  than  80 
groups  were  represented.  These  groups  embraced  every  form 
of  commercial  activity  in  my  State  and  the  purpose  of  this 
gathering  was  to  voice  a  formal  protest  against  the  consum- 
mation of  the  proposed  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  deep 
waterway  treaty. 

I  would  like  the  Members  of  the  House  to  know  that  on 
January  17.  1940.  I  introduced  H.  R.  360.  which  is  now 
ponding  before  the  Rules  Committee.  My  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  inquiry  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Great 
Liikes-St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway  treaty,  because  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  this  treaty  should  not  be  made, 
and.  further,  if  it  is  made  it  should  be  made  only  as  a  result 
of  current  information  after  consideration  of  all  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  each  Member  of  the  House  to 
read  my  resolution  for  the  rea^son  that  it  suggests  by  its 
questions  the  many  controversial  points  at  issue  which 
should  be  clarified  before  this  treaty  is  seriously  considered 
for  ratification. 

At  this  point  I  woti'd  like  to  mention  a  few  of  the  organi- 
zations who  are  actively  opposed  to  this  treaty:  New  York 
State  Chnmber  of  Commerce.  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
BufTalo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Maritime  As.sociation  of  the  Port  cf  New  York.  Niagara 
Frontier  Planning  Board.  New  York  Waterways  Association. 
Albany  Ehstrict  Port  Ccm.mission.  National  Coal  A.ssociation. 
West  Side  A.-.^ociation  of  New  York.  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  Harbor  Carriers  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  Long 
I«!and  Association.  New  York  State  Retail  Ftit-l  Merchants' 
Association.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 

I  would  also  like  the  Members  of  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
Senate,  to  read  the  individual  views  of  St-nator  Robert  P. 
W.\GNER,  of  New  York,  submitted  to  the  Senate  under  date 
of  J.inuarv-  10.  1934.  At  that  time,  the  proposed  treaty  on 
this  subject  failed  ratification  by  the  Senate  and  nothing 


has  developed  in  this  matter  which  warrants  the  reversal 
cf  the  position  then  taken  by  the  Senate. 

On  January  23.  1940,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  expressing  my  personal  views  on  this  treaty  and 
direcang  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  neutrality  cf  the 
United  States  might  be  seriously  questioned  because— 

In  reference  to  what  should  be  the  paramount  aspect  of  these 
negotiations.  1.  e..  the  effc-ct  upon  our  neutrality,  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  British  Empire,  now  a  belligerent  a.iuntry,  wou.d  have  bo 
enhanced  Its  war  resources  by  this  prcFCsed  treaty  that  vxir  own 
neutralltv  rvAzht  be  open  to  serious  criticism. 

We  miist  be  mmdful  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  a  dominion  of 
the  British  Empire.  That  country  Is  presently  interfering  with  the 
United  States  mails  and  ships.  Its  response  to  yotir  courteous 
notes  of  pmtest  against  such  interferences  was  not  the  response 
of  a  country  with  which  at  this  time  we  should  conclude  such  a 
treaty  as  is  proposed. 

My  dear  Mr  S;'crctary.  no  possible  harm  could  ccme  to  the 
national  welfare  of  the  United  States  by  such  a  reasonable  post- 
ponement of  this  project  as  I  hnve  suggested  In  my  letter  of 
January  17.  but  there  is  real  cause  to  fear  the  effects  on  our 
neutrality  that  might  follow  the  signing  of  a  treaty  with  a  country 
now  at  war.  to  build  a  seaway  entirely  within  Its  borders  on  money 
to  be  loaned  by  tht-  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  my  letter  of  January   17,  as  well  as  the  above  con-  " 
sideratlcns.   I   respectfxiUy    renew    my   request   for   a   suspension   of 
all  negotiations  on  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  deep  waterway. 

As  the  advisability  of  making  this  treaty  is  being  bitterly 
debated  in  many  public  fcrtims,  it  is  important  that  the 
Members  of  Congre.^s  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  subject  so 
that  every  piece  of  valuable  information  may  be  carefully 
weighed  and  considered.  I  believe  the  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  February  26.  1940, 
expresses  the  thoughts  and  \»,-i.shes  of  many  of  our  citizens: 

LET     THE     r.*CTS     BF     KNOWN 

Representative  Maktin  J  Kennedt  of  New  York  has  introduced 
in  the  House  a  resoltitlon  colling  for  a  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough Investigation  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  LawTence  waterway 
project. 

The  proposed  undertaking,  to  be  carried  out  Jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  many  senuus  aspects,  as  far  as 
this  Rppublic  Is  concerned  The  need  of  securing  a  true  tinder- 
standinc  an  1  evaluation  of  Its  complexities  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  American  people  for  whom  it  ha.*;  political,  economic,  and 
financial  considerntlcns  which  c  "  for  the  cloecst  scrutiny  and  the 
exercise  of   the   highest   statcsman-ship 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Kennedy  resolution  will  be  speedily 
adopted  and  put  Into  operation  The  New  York  Representative 
has  performed  a  timely  national  service  by  his  wl.se  initiative. 
There  would  be  no  Ju.st.flcatlon  in  our  entering  Into  a  compact 
with  our  northern  neighbor,  for  the  materializaticn  of  the  project, 
without  being  fully  cognizant  of  Its  meaning  to  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  it  would  seem  that  our  consummating  a  treaty 
with  Canada  under  blindfolded  conditlous  Is  desired  In  certain 
quarters. 

Tlio  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  Is  net  new.  It 
has  been  under  discussion  for  many  years.  A  treaty  between  this 
country  and  Canada  with  regard  to  it  was  rejected  by  the  United 
States  Senate  In  1934.  At  the  present  time  negotiations  for  another 
tre.ity  are  going  on  between  Washington  and  Ottawa. 

The  New  York  Enquirer  Is  opposed  to  this  Republic  Involving 
Itself  in  such  a  perUous  international  undertaking. 

In  view  of  our  past  experience.  Uncle  Sam  will  be  expected  to 
make  the  major  financial  and  other  sacrifices,  and  unless  the 
British  imperial  outpcst  north  of  U3  gets  the  very  be^t  of  the 
barealn  there  will  be  no  Canadian-American  treaty  covering  the 
project. 

It  Is  certainly  an  extraordinary  thing  that  this  Republic  should 
be  a.'kcd  to  become  a  partner  In  a  water  route  which  will  be 
almost  completely  upon  Canadian  territory,  whose  sole  outlet  to 
the  sea  will  be  altogether  under  Canadian  Jurisdiction,  whose 
capabilities,  by  reason  of  Its  shallowness,  will  be  restricted  to 
smaller-type  vessels,  and  whose  shipping  facilities  will  be  available 
for  only  7  or  8  months  a  year,  by  reason  of  adverse  climatic 
conaitions. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  this  proposi- 
tion and  to  express  the  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  In 
the  matter  of  the  making  of  this  treaty,  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  would  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  money. 
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but.  more  than  the  wasting  of  the  money,  is  the  possibility 
that  it  might  affect  our  neutrality.  The  neutrality  of  this 
country  is  the  closest  thing  to  the  heart  of  every  American. 


What  Recovery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Movday.  March  4,  1940 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  published  some  interesting  figures  showing  changes 
In  farm  population  and  farms,  total  cash  farm  income,  cash 
income  per  farm,  and  cash  income  per  farm  por.son  for  the 
three  decades  1910-39.  Here  in  a  simple  five-column  table 
agricultural  statisticians  have  conden.sed  30  years  of  Ameri- 
can farm  history.  The  table  shows  the  marked  upswing  in 
farm  income  during  World  War  years,  the  precipitous  post- 
war drop,  the  slow  but  steady  rise  during  the  1920's.  the 
impact  of  world  depression  on,  American  agriculture,  the 
temporary  increase  during  the  first  5  New  Deal  years,  and 
the  drop  since  1937. 

Column  1  shows  the  trend  in  total  United  States  cash 
farm  income.  Total  farm  income,  excluding  benefit  pay- 
ments, in  1939.  the  la.3t  New  Deal  year,  was  $7,600,000,000, 
compared  with  $5,300,000,000  in  1933.  the  first  New  Deal  year. 
Total  farm  income  was  $11,200,000,000  in   1929. 

Column  3  shov.'s  the  trend  in  cash  income  per  farm.  Cash 
Income  per  farm  was  $1,102  in  1939  and  $785  in  1933.  This 
compares  with  $1,784  in  1929. 

Column  5  indicates  the  trend  in  ca.sh  income  per  farm 
person.  Per  capita  farm  income  was  $238  in  1939  and  $167 
In  1933.     Cxsh  income  per  farm  person  in  1929  was  $371. 

Table  I — Cash  income  from  farm  marketings — tntal.  per  farm,  and 
per  capita— United  States.  1920.  l'J33.  and  1939 


Year 


I9». 
IKH. 
1S39. 


Cash  in- 
t-ome 


Millinn 
dt^llars 
1I,-.^.'I 

\  278 

7.g::5 


Number 

of  fiirins 

Jan.  1 


Cft-sh  in- 
come iH;r 
Jar  in 


Thou-randi 
0,  aw 
6.720 
6.920 


TJollan 
J.TH4 
7H5 
1,1U2 


Ftirm  pop- 
ulation 
Jan.  1 


TTiot/'onrft 
31.»iH3 

3i;.  u;^« 


Cash  in- 

co!iu»  ix!r 

CHpiia 


Dollar* 

371 
1<.7 


Sourer;  The  As3ricultiir;\l  Situation.  nowmUr  IK.i'J.  I'    17. 

While  these  statistics  indicate  some  recovery  from  the  world 
depression  which  struck  world  agriculture  with  particular 
force,  thev  do  not  reveal  any  sign  of  a  full  and  .sustained 
recovery.  Thus  total  farm  cash  income  in  1939  was  only  68 
percent  of  the  predepression  level.  In  other  words,  total 
cash  income  in  1939  was  32  percent  below  1929;  cash  income 
per  farm  was  38  percent  below;  and  per  capita  farm  income 
was  36  percent  below  the  1929  point. 

That  United  States  farmers  are  not  as  well  off  under  the 
New  Deal  as  formerly  is  shown  if  one  compares  farm  income 
during  the  7  years  1926-32  with  the  7  years  1933-39.  The 
7  Republican  years  include  3  years  of  world  depression  and 
the  7  New  Deal  years  include  5  years  of  recovery  and  2  of 
depression.  Cash  farm  income  for  the  7  Republican  years 
averaged  $9,046  OGO.OOO  a  year,  compared  with  $7,247,000,000 
a  year  for  the  New  Deal  period.  Average  annual  income  per 
farm  for  the  period  1926-32  was  $1,432.  compared  w-th  $1,062 
for  the  period  1933-39.  Average  annual  income  per  farm  per- 
son for  the  Republican  period  was  $298,  compared  with  $228 
lor  the  New  Deal  years. 


Table  II 

HoiiuMican 
years  19;0-32 

DfnKVTatis 
ye;irs  iy;a-39< 

Avrracf  yearly  total  farm  income 

Avoragt"  ypiirly  inconic  |M>r  f:irin . 

Avirage  income  iK't  farm  ihtsdh 

$9. 1)46.  (XKi.  OfiO 

1.  4  <•-• 

2y«» 

$7,  247,  OlY*.  0. 0 

i.ota 

'  Includine  henrflt  paymmls    Average  total  farm  in(^)ine  $7/i70,tKX).(i(K»;  aviTivio 
income  \wt  farm,  .$1,1:24;  and  averape  inconn'  i>"r  farm  jHTson.  $J71. 
P'.urw;  Compiit.-d  from  data  in  The  ApricuUural  Siluatim,  Dccomfw  1010.  p.  17. 

Nor  have  New  Deal  production  and  marketing  controls, 
commodity  loans,  and  ever-normal  granaries  succeeded  even 
in  stabilizing  farm  income.  Cash  income  per  farm  and  per 
fai-m  person  in  1939  was  approximately  the  same  as  in 
1935.  In  the  2  years  1938  and  1939  farmers  lost  every- 
thing they  gained  between  1935  and  1937. 

What  can  American  farmers  expect  if  the  rate  of  progress 
since  1933  is  maintained?  In  other  words,  how  long  will 
it  be  until  the  American  farmer  will  get  back  to  the  income 
position  which  he  occupied  under  Republican  administra- 
tions? The  figures  which  I  have  given  indicate  that  by 
1948.  if  recovery  continues  at  the  rate  since  1933.  the  farmer 
will  have  regained  his  1929  level.  At  the  same  rate  of 
recovery  farm  income  ought  to  equal  $15,000,000,000  by 
1958.  It  will  be  11  years  until  farmers'  cash  income  from 
wheat  gets  back  to  the  1929  level.  Cotton  producers,  how- 
ever, will  have  to  be  more  patient,  because  it  will  be  43  years 
until  they  receive  as  much  as  they  did  in  1929. 

There  is  one  offsetting  factor,  hov.ever.  which  may  tend 
to  slow  up  this  rate  of  recovery.  If  the  New  Deal  continues 
to  spend  in  excess  of  receipts  at  its  1933-39  rate,  the  gross 
public  debt  in  another  10  years  will  reach  $70,000,000,000 
to  $75,000,000,000. 

Presidential  Spending:  From  Washington  to 

Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1940 


TABLE    SHOWING    PRESIDEI>mAL    EXPENDITURES.    PREPARED 
BY  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  more  important 
question  before  the  American  people  today  than  that  of 
Government  finance,  spending,  and  deficits. 

In  this  connection  it  is  most  interesting  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  record  of  all  Presidential  administrations  fiom 
Washinpton  to  Fianklin  D.  Roo.ievelt,  inclusive. 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  permission  given  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

TABLE    SHOWS    SPENDING    OF    AMERICAN    PRE.SIDENTS 

(Article  prepared  by  Washington  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Sun) 
This  table  sets  forth  the  complete  financial  record  of  every 
President  of  the  United  States  from  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  1789  to  date.  The  figures  given  up  to  1939  show  the 
actual  receipts,  expenditures,  and  deficits  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  certified  to  Congre.-3a  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  cf  the  Trca.sury.  Figures  for  1940  and 
1941  are  the  estimate  presented  to  Congress  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  his  Budget  message. 

The  totals  show  that  Franklin  D.  Rcosevelt.  In  8  years.  ha,s  spent 
58' 2  percent  as  much  as  all  of  his  predecessors  put  together  in 
144 '2  years.  He  received  in  taxes  In  these  dcprc-^sion  years  44 
percent  as  much  as  all  of  his  predeces.sors  together  have  collected, 
and  he  lias  aliaost  exactly  doubled  the  natioual  debt. 
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ease  and  adaptation  to  our  climate  and  soils.  This  involved  an 
elaborate  program  of  scientific  work  after  literally  combing  the 
world  for   breeding  material.     Details  of   the   main   and   accessory 


or  less.    Such  figures,  based  on  harvested  acreage,  obviously  give  no 
record  of  thousands  of  acres  abandoned. 

As  throwing  light  on  the  Impact  of  curly  top  on  the  beet-sugar 
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Prwiiient 


Nunl^er 

of  fiV-Ttl 
years 

StTVlJ 


Receipts 


OfT^r  Wwhlngton - - 

Jiihn  AiiHni«  — — 

Th<  niJis  Ji'tT«Tsr>n     

JiunfS  Ma^lWiH  (Viuot  1812) 

JaiD««  Monroe      ..   

J..hn  t^uinry  A'iiuns - — *" 

AiKlrc*  Jm-fcsou — - 

MHrtin  V:ir  Buret!  "" 

Harn-ion  anti  Tyl*r»       - *" 

Jiiics  K.  Polk    Mexican  War) 

/afhar>  Tuylor - - 

Mill:»r<i  Killiu<»re - '£S 

Kr:»iik'.in  Piffc*    - - " 

J(»ni«-i  Hiii'hsnan  ...   

Abraham  Lincoln  iCWU  W»r) 

An'ircw  Jiihuson — - 

T".  S   f'rr.int  . * 

Kul»»Tf<ir»J  B.  Hayes """ 

(l.irri.M  «n'l  Arthur       - 

Orov.r  rieveUnfl  (ftrst  administration) 

B»n)t>inin  llam*>n      

« iroM-r  CXfvi  land  isrrtjnd  aiimini.<tratinn)   

Wlllmni  McKinW-y  iSi-anish-Anieman  War) 

T»>«-!crr  K<His«*v»-lt.  - - 

\V,:!.ini  111. wsnl  Tart  ■ 

WimmIxow  Wii-vm  (Wofl<l  War) 

Warrt-n  (K  Ilardinc 

t'ulv  in  CotiliUite — 

IlfrU-rt  Hoover 

Total  of  all  PrrsldenU  up  to  F.  D.  Roosevelt 

Franklin  I).  Ron»evell  


Orand  total,  all  PresWents. 


8 

4 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

4 

4h 

4 

1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

4 

8 

2 

6 

4 


Expenditures 


$32.  (Vi-X  Tf>5 
34.  9M.  k:(9 
113.  *<).  SIS 
1.30.3I1.0SO 
171.RW,9S.1 

2.13.061.371 
102,219,579 
104, 4;«,  540 
123.  i:n>.6.iS 
43,  «i3. 43« 
1K3. 9M3.  174 
2S'.'.  172.  9W 
!«7.  71'!.  370 
7eV3.0J6.'l2? 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mojiday.  March  4.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DR    E.  W.  BRAND ES 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  Research  on  Sugar  Plants  and  Some  Prac- 
ticp.l  Adaptation^;,  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes.  principal 
pathologist  in  charge.  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
before  the  second  general  meeting,  American  Society  of 
SuE^ar  Beet  Technologists,  at  Denver.  Colo,,  on  January  5, 

1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  title  selected  for  this  informal  talk  Is  Research  on  Sugar 
Pl.mts  and  Scime  Practical  Adaptations  That  is  a  broad  subject 
and  trivcs  the  opportunity  to  speak  at  length,  but  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  to  a  half  dozen  lines  of  work  sponsored  by  the  Division  of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations  during  the  past  two  decades  An  ap- 
praisal of  the  value  of  this  research  to  American  agriculture  will 
be  recapitulated,  showing  that  in  this  period  a  total  approaching 
$1000  000  000  of  conserved  capital  and  added  national  wealth  ia 
directly  attributable  to  it.  and  indirectly  many  millions  more  have 
Kone  to  "good  neighbors  -  Nor  are  the  results  to  be  evaluated  only 
in  monetary  units,  since  at  present  a  half  million  of  our  people 
who  might  otherwise  be  on  relief  have  means  of  livelihood  because 
oT  this  research,  which,  relatively,  has  cost  little. 

The  realistic  view  demands  th;it  these  benefits  be  credited  as  net 
ca-ns  with  no  deduction  for  compensating  factors,  such  as  possible 
other  U5CS  of  the  land  and  labor  or  possible  income  of  any  kind 
derived  indlr«»ctly  We  have  a  long-established  firmly  rooted  do- 
mestic sugar  industry.  That  is  a  sufflclent  reason  for  the  success- 
ful efforts  to  make  it  more  efBcient.  Nor  are  the  ramification.'^  of 
these  contributions  to  national  wealth  limited  to  the  producers  who 
benefited  dtrectlv  by  the  results  of  this  research,  as  these  producers 
in  turn  constitute  a  market  for  .American  goixls  greater  than  that 
which  might  come  from  putential  producers  elsewhere. 


In  comparison  with  other  sugar-producing  areas,  the  UnKed 
States  has  made  much  prot^ress  in  the  improvement  of  the  sugar 
plants  during  the  past  20  years.  In  that  period  there  has  been  a 
series  of  Interruptions  In  growth  of  the  several  sugar  industries,  in 
the  main  resulting  from  natural  causes  adversely  affecting  the 
plants  themselves.  These  natural  causes,  chiefiy  plant  diseases, 
more  than  anv  other  factors,  have  threatened  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  industries.  Their  impact  on  the  industries  and  their 
eHects  on  growth  have  varied  In  duration  and  degree  and  have  been 
different  in  character. 

Intimate  knowledge  of  these  natural  causes  as  they  affect  pro- 
duction units  represented  bv  plantations  or  farms  is  required  li 
reliable  interpretation  of  production  statistics  is  to  be  made. 
Broad  interpretations  of  production  trends  without  such  intimate 
knowledge,  especially  cf  e.xten.sive  areas,  are  likely  to  be  Imperfect. 
The  Interruptions  in  productivity  of  our  sugar  Industries  during 
the  past  20  years  were  characterized,  for  example,  by  practical 
collapse  in  Louisiana  and  the  South,  violent  and  unpredictable 
annual  fluctuations  of  output  in  the  western  beet  areas,  and  cur- 
tailment, lesser  in  amount  than  in  Louisiana,  followed  by  tem- 
porp.rilv  retarded   recovery  in  Puerto  Rico 

The  ominous  nature  of  the  situation  In  the  South  in  the  jvriod 
from  1918  and  culminating  in  1926  was  apparent  to  all  without 
need  for  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cause.  But  reaction  to  it  by 
observers  was  not  unanimous  and  the  differences  lay  in  ability 
to  ascribe  the  cau.-e  and  visualize  the  chances  of  anv  remedial 
measures.  A  well-known  economist  Immediately  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  the  industry  and  no  prudent  Hnancing  institu- 
tion was  willing  to  risk  a  dollar  on  it.  The  income  of  sugar 
farmers  in  Louisiana  dropped  to  such  a  pitiful  figure  th.it  the 
States  leading  adviser  in  agriculture  complacently  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  miner  poultry  indu.stry  was  more  profitable. 
However,  a  small  group  of  growers  was  persuaded  that  the  natural 
cause  of  the  calamity  could  be  determined  and  that  some  control 
ccu.d  be  found,  and  they  met  the  challenge  rather  than  passively 
submitting  to  what  many  took  to  be  Inexorable  force.  Tliey 
seized  upon  the  hojje  of  remedial  measures  then  offered  and  those 
In  pro.spect,  and  with  indomitable  will  literally  lifted  themselves 
by  their  own  bootstraps.  The  remedy  offered  was  a  botanical 
specimen  unprepos'-essing  in  appearance,  which  elicited  some 
amused  if  not  derisive  comment  at  first  even  by  the  man  who 
later  with  self-effacing  public  spirit  contributed  the  same  means 
of  salvation  to  thousands  of  his  neighbors.  He  loet  his  o'xzx  plan- 
tation because  the  remedy  came  too  late. 

Reduced  to  simple  terms,  the  recent  decline  of  the  Louisiana 
Bupar  industry  was  due  to  the  unnoticed  introduction  of  a  virus 
disease  of  sugarcane,  mosaic,  which  met  an  unprepared  indu.stry 
not  provided  with  adequate  research  facilities.  The  lesson  in  un- 
preparedness  cost  the  Industry  more  than  can  be  mea.<;ured  m 
money.  Adjustment  of  whole  communities  to  a  calamity  bringing 
universal  loss  of  revenue  brought  the  gravest  personal  and  family 
problems  and.  because  of  the  lack  of  other  enterprise  to  turn  to, 
an  unwholesome  resignation.  In  the  end.  after  costly  dt  lay.  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  solution  wa.s  found  in  the  improvement 
locally   of  sugarcane   varieties   by   breeding   for   resistance   to   dia- 
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ease  and  adaptation  to  our  climate  and  soils.  This  involved  an 
elaborate  program  of  scientific  work  after  literally  combing  the 
world  for  breeding  material  Details  of  the  main  and  accessory 
projects  by  a  dozen  specialists  have  been  reported  in  numerous 
publications,  and  need  not  be  enumerated  here 

The  practical  adaptation  of  this  research  is  shown  by  the  pro- 
duction fi<juies  which  indicate  that  beginning  with  the  year  1927. 
when  the  first  new  variety  was  Increased  to  acreage  reflected  in 
the  statistics,  there  has  been  a  constant  rise  as  variety  succeeded 
variety  in  the  gradual  development  of  better  sorts  by  breeding. 
The  actual  increase  in  production  was  from  less  than  50.000  to 
nearly  500.000  tons  of  sugar,  the  acreage  in  cane  for  the  tenfold 
Increase  bemj;  only  abt^ut  double.  (Some  of  the  acreage  planted 
In   1926  was  not  harvested.) 

A  similar  visitation  of  disease  caused  by  the  same  or  related 
viruses  occurred  In  Puerto  Rico,  where  studies  were  begun  by  the 
Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations  earlier  than  in  the  Gulf 
States.  Because  of  great  local  variation  in  weather,  indirectly 
affecting  the  efliciency  of  natural  dissemination  of  the  virus,  the 
problem  in  Puerto  Rico  resembled  that  in  Louisiana  only  in  part. 
In  .some  districts  It  is  possible  by  a  system  of  almost  constant 
roguing  to  grow  susceptible  varieties  of  cane  even  today.  Because 
of  the  expense  and  potential  danger,  that  is  not  a  wholly  satis- 
factory system  and  requires  further  attention.  Other  districts 
representing  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  area  In  cane  required 
substitution  of  resistant  varieties. 

The  history  of  discovery  and  development  of  resistant  varieties 
for  Puerto  Rico  was  analogous  to  that  on  the  mainland,  except 
that,  due  to  more  exacting  demands  of  climate  in  the  latter 
nrea.  finding  suitable  breeding  material  required  a  more  thorough 
search.  Without  the  background  of  fundamental  research  carried 
on  by  the  Division,  the  sug.-ir  industry  in  Puerto  Rico  would  be 
in  a  far  less  flourishing  condition  today  and  the  same  can  be  said 
cf  the  relatively  new  Industry  In  Florida,  which  faces  other  un- 
solved problems  because  of  its  position  intermediate  between  Tropi- 
cal and  Temperate  Zone  conditions.  Parenthetically,  the  sugar- 
cane virus-disease  problems  the  world  over  and  their  solution  by 
"variety  revolution"  or  other  means  received  their  present  con- 
ception, and  the  inspiration  and  methods  of  control,  because  of 
the  appropriations  by  Congress  of  money  for  this  research. 

Beyond  mere  repair  of  the  disease  injury,  the  improved  tone  and 
tempo  of  sugarcane  yields  so  easUy  perceived  in  many  plantations  of 
Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  penerafly.  South  American  countries,  and 
to  some  extent  in  Africa,  Oceania,  and  Asia,  even  the  little  industry 
In  southern  Spain,  trace  a  measure  of  their  current  impetus  to  this 
research.  Twenty-two  countries  have  .safely  received  improved 
plant  material  for  which  the  Division  acted  as  a  clearing  house, 
whatever  its  origin,  by  maintaining  a  quarantine  station.  En- 
couragement lent  bv  the  Improved  performance  of  the  resistant  or 
tolerant  varieties  led,  by  natural  reasoning,  to  consideration  of 
further  improvement  by  other  means  and  has  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial gains  to  levels  never  before  reached,  this  in  the  face  of  a 
declining  world  price  of  sugar.  The  sum  total  of  benefits  to  hu- 
manity by  con.servation  of  effort  and  In  lessened  cost  of  an  indis- 
pensable commodity  would  be  a  staggering  amotmt. 

To  arrive  at  the  estimate  of  American  dividends  paid  by  this 
research,  we  credit  to  it  all  production  with  plant  material  released 
by  the  Division  tLsed  where  sugar  production  had  quite  failed,  owing 
to  low  yield,  and  a  part  of  production  on  lands  that,  because  of 
low  yield,  were  Jeopardized  but  not  actually  abandoned.  On  the 
latter  the  significant  increases  in  production  since  the  improved, 
disease-resistant  varieties  have  been  planted  are  very  great  and  are 
ju-^t  as  directly  attributable  to  this  research. 

In  addition  we  credit  the  capital  investment  In  factories,  ma- 
chinery plantation  railways,  and  specialized  implements  and  equip- 
n^ent  "in  the  areas  definitely  marked  for  abandonment  or  already 
abandoned  If  solutions  had  not  been  found  for  these  field  prob- 
lems all  fabrication  equipment  would  have  had  junk  value  only. 
On  that  basis  we  boldly  as.sert  that  the  Gulf  States  sugar  and  sirup 
industries  owe  to  this  research  over  a  period  of  14  years  $350.- 
000  000  and  the  present  employment  of  60.000  workers,  with  an 
average  of  3  dependents  each,  or  a  total  of  240.000  persons. 

The'  increased  per  acre  production  in  Puerto  Rico,  beginning  In 
1919  when  the  fir.^t  mosaic -resistant  variety  was  supplied,  has  been 
s'eadv  and  has  now  reached  over  100  percent.  While  the  prompt 
clarification  of  the  perplexing  disease  problems,  the  early  resistant 
varieties  and  guidance  were  directly  contributed  by  the  Division 
of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  continuance  of  the  work  by  local 
research  in.-liiutions  and  added  improvement  must  be  recognized; 
therefore  one-half  of  the  annual  increments  in  per  acre  yield 
since  that  date,  a  total  of  $225,000,000,  is  the  claim.  In  this  indus- 
try which  as  a  whole,  was  not  threatened  with  extinction,  credit 
for  salvage  of  capital  Investment  is  relinquished,  except  for  facto- 
ries 'supplied  by  the  worst -affected  70,000  acres  and  the  workers 
thereon  respectively  eiO.000,000  and  livelihood  for  25.000  workers. 
That  th(«e  workers  and  dependents,  100,000  people,  would  have 
found  other  painful  employment  in  the  present  depressed  period 
for  the  agricultural  Industries  is  less  likely  than  the  alternative, 
enlistment  in  the  army  of  unemployed. 

This  record  of  the  southern  sugarcane  industry  laid  prostrate  by 
a  virus  disease  finds  counterpart  in  the  ravages  of  sugar  beet  curly 
top  in  western  United  State-s.  The  effects  of  the  dl.sease  have  been 
grave  enough  and  so  vidcs-pread  in  many  years  of  the  decade  pre- 
ceding' 1934  as  to  bring  about  sharp  decline  in  the  average  acre- 
yields  of  a  whole  State.  In  such  vears  of  disease  outbreak,  the  fac- 
tory recoidfc  r-  voal  that  avei.icte  acre-yields  In  some  districts  have 
dropped  prcCii).tou£ly  from  the  expected  15  tons  or  more  to  5  tons 


or  less.     Such  figvires.  based  on  harvested  acreage,  obviously  give  no 
record  of  thousands  of  acres  abandoned. 

As  throwing  light  on  the  impact  of  curly  top  on  the  beet -sugar 
Industry,  one  may  trace  the  history  of  sugar-beet  culture  In  western 
reclamation  projects  or  other  agricultural  areas  In  the  West — such 
as  the  Truckee  project.  Salt  River  project.  Delta  and  other  Utah 
areas,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California,  the  Yakima  Valley  of 
Washington,  and  many  others.  The  story  is  much  the  same  for 
all — introduction  of  the  crop,  a  brief  period  of  fine  prospects,  and 
finally  crop  failure  because  of  curly  top,  and  ultimate  abandonment 
of  sugar-beet  growing  by  farmers. 

The  history  of  factories  erected  with  high  hope  and  welcomed 
by  farmers  on  the  irrigated  lands  as  providing  a  market  for  the 
pivotal  cash  crop  in  the  agricultural  program  also  portrays  the 
emergency  situation  that  curly  top  brought  about.  Each  venture 
represented  the  investment  of  upwards  of  one-half  millions  dollars. 
The  subvsequent  history  of  these  beet-sugar  factories  is  a  drab  pic- 
ture of  idle  years  or,  at  best,  sporadic  activity  as  one  season's  crop 
or  another  by  some  vicissitude  of  climate  managed  to  escap>e  a 
disease  epidemic.  A  factory  erected  in  the  Yakima  Valley  operated 
only  a  few  days  In  a  single  season,  then  was  closed  and  eventually 
dismantled.  CurJy  top  practically  made  the  beet-sugar  Industry 
in  western  United  States  lead  a  gyT>sy  existence  in  its  futile  quest 
to  find  some  reasonably  secure  areas  In  which  to  grow  the  sugar 
beet. 

No  business  could  long  continue  under  these  conditions  and  by 
1929  the  western  beet -sugar  industry  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  and 
bankruptcy  was  imminent  for  many  enterprises. 

But  these  failures  of  capital  to  yield  returns,  the  losses  of 
original  investments,  and  the  collapse  of  many  ventures  in  spite 
of  constant  outlay  of  now  capital,  signify  far  more  than  mere 
money  los.ses.  In  essence,  they  are  faithful  indices  of  far-reaching 
and  profound  effects  upon  the  agricultural  population  and  on  the 
agricultural  system  of  the  West.  On  the  human  side,  they  in- 
volve disappointment,  wastage  of  human  effort,  and  wreckage  of 
farm  families.  Wherever  a  factory  was  forced  to  stand  idle  because 
the  sugar-beet  crop  failed  because  of  curly  top.  the  livelihoods  if 
not  the  fortunes  of  several  hundred  farmers  around  the  factory 
were  jeopardized. 

In  1929,  Congre.s.s  recognized  the  emergency  situation  and  ap- 
propriated a  considerable  sum  for  investigation  of  the  beet -leaf 
hopper  and  the  virus  it  transmits.  These  funds  for  research  on  the 
disease  have  permitted  an  augmented  attack  on  the  whole  prob- 
lem and  prompt  capitalization  on  all  the  promising  leads  developed 
by  earlier  research  of  this  Division.  It  was  possible  in  1931  to 
demonstrate  the  first  progress  in  the  development  of  ctirly-top-re- 
slstant  varieties.  By  1933.  steps  were  under  way  to  increase  the 
seed  of  a  variety  that  was  Introduced  in  1934,  under  the  designa- 
tion "U.  S.  1,"  for  use  by  farmers. 

Since  that  time,  other  curly-top-rcslstant  varieties  have  followed 
in  quick  succession— U.  S.  34,  U.  S.  33,  U.  S.  12— each  representing 
an  Improvement  In  curly-top  resistance  and  adaptation.  The 
industry  has  fully  cooperated  to  bring  each  of  these  improved 
varieties  promptly  to  the  growers,  as  Is  shown  by  the  record  that 
of  about  300.000  acres  subject  to  curly  top,  235.000  acres  were 
planted  In  1939  with  varieties  arising  from  this  research,  and  much 
of  the  remaining  acreage  was  planted  with  curly-top-reslstant 
varieties  in  some  degree  akin  to  Government  releases. 

The  removal  of  the  threat  of  failure  to  the  beet  crop,  through 
the  continued  improvement  in  resistance  of  beet  varieties,  is  sig- 
nalized by  the  rebuilt  factory  in  the  Yakima  Valley — erected  on  the 
foundation  of  a  factory  formerly  dismantled — the  erection  of  new 
factories  in  California.  Utah,  Idaho,  and  the  reentrance  of  the  sugar 
beet  Into  districts  of  California.  Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
and   western   Colorado. 

It  cannot  be  .said  that  curly  top  is  vanquished,  because  with 
severe  exposure  in  the  worst  years  it  still  takes  some  toll  and 
prevents  the  crop  from  delivering  the  maximum  which  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  might  warrant.  Beet  farmers  may  now  plant 
these  new  varieties  with  confidence  that  the  crop  will  be  carried 
through  to  a  rea.sonably  high  yield  in  spite  of  di.sea.se,  and  they 
look  forward  to  new  and  even  better  adapted  varieties  as  further 
research  fits  the  curly-top-resistant  types  to  the  great  range  of 
conditions  encountered  in  the  broad  expanses  of  our  sugar-beet 
areas. 

If  one  seeks  to  appraise  the  benefits  of  this  research  effort,  which 
has  involved  a  dozen  or  more  scientific  workers  and  has  had  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  industry,  he  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  dire  condition  into  which  curly  top  had  forced  the  west- 
ern producers.  He  must  also  have  enough  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  to  want  American  industry  not  only  to  be  main- 
tained  but   to    grow. 

The  capital  investment  in  farm  lands,  farm  equipment,  irriga- 
tion systems,  factories,  factory  equipment,  transportation,  and 
power  facilities  directly  concerned  in  sugar-beet  production  and 
beet-sugar  manufacture  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  may  bo 
placed  at  $350,000,000.  The  capital  investment  in  important  sub- 
sidiary industries  which  furnish  supplies  and  services  to  the  beet 
Industry  and  the  livestock  industry  directly  concerned  in  utilizing 
sugar-beet  byproducts  as  feed  would  greatly  increase  this  figure. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  this  entire  Investment,  amounting  to  between 
$80,000,000  and  $100,000,000,  was  Jeopardized.  Is  it  not  fair  to 
credit  the  research  v.hich  turned  the  tide  from  bankruptcy  to  a 
stirge  of  growth  and  development,  as  typified  by  the  recent  $25,- 
000  000  expansion  of  the  western  Industry,  with  saving  and  Bafe- 
guajding  a  major  share  of  this  national  wealth? 
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Moreover  process  In  agricultural  research  refuses  to  conflne 
Itself  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  slnRle  problem-reaching  solutkni. 
but  It  series  as  a  leaven  for  a  whole  a^lcultural  complex.  The 
farmer  with  a  premising  crop  is  the  cne  who  gives  It  good  ciU- 
ture  he  secures  the  means  whereby  he  can  fertilize  hU  crop,  he 
arrives  at  the  position  which  enables  him  to  devote  acreage  to 
lejfumes  to  rebuild  his  soil.  One  finds  specific  Illustration  of  the 
intimate  coordination  of  research  in  the  yoking  of  the  division  s 
research  on  curly  lop  with  Its  investigations  on  sugar-beet-seed 
production.  I>epcnclence  upon  Europe  for  seed,  a  condition  which 
lasted  nearly  a  centun-  was  recognized  by  many  informed  and 
able  men  as  imprudent,  but  attempts  to  remedy  this  incongruous 
fcituation  were  sterUe  until  seed  of  the  curly-top-reslstant  varieties 
were  produced  commercially  by  the  American"  method  The  link- 
ing of  two  objectives  In  otir  program  secured,  in  no  smaU  measure, 
the  practical  adaptation  of  this  re.search 

Investigation  sponsored  by  this  Division  had  shown  that  sugar- 
beet  seed  could  be  efficiently  produced  In  the  United  States  by  a 
new  method  which  differed  radically  from  the  conventional  Euro- 
pean method  which  was  lavish  In  Its  requirement  of  hand  labor. 
Our  investigations  revolutionized  the  methods  so  that  today  we 
produce  sugar-beet  seed  in  the  United  States  by  short  occupancy 
of  the  land  in  much  the  same  way  that  winter  wheat  Is  produced, 
abundant  use  of  machines  dispensing  with  the  hand-labor 
grtrtlener  methods  of  Europe 

With  the  advent  of  curly-top-reslstant  varieties,  the  efficient 
method  for  increase  of  seed  had  been  perfected  by  our  Investiga- 
tions We  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the  record  that  every  pound 
of  curly-top-re-sisrant  seed  used  on  American  farms  has  been  home- 
grown. In  1939.  more  than  6.000  000  pounds  of  curly -top-resistant 
seed  were  produced.  Tlie  American  method  of  sugar-beet-seed 
production  has  also  found  use  with  improved  varieties  arising  cut 
of  breeding  work  of  commercial  companies  and  with  leaf-spot- 
reslstant  varieties  coming  from  other  research  projects  of  this  Divi- 
sion In  1939.  the  total  sugar-beet-seed  production  in  the  United 
State's  reached  a  high  of  nearly  14.000.000  pounds.  Just  a  small 
amciint  below  our  tot.^1  domestic  requirements. 

History  has  repeat«l  Itself  and  Europe  Is  again  engtilfed  In  war. 
But.  In  contrast  to  1914.  when  the  American  industry  was  almost 
totally  dependent  upon  Europe  for  the  seed  to  plant  the  sugar-beet 
crop,  we  enter  1940  with  a  full-fledged  sugar-boct-seed  Industry 
which  had  Us  origin  in  American  research  and.  In  a  way,  was  a 
byproduct  of  the  Investigations  on  curly  top 

The  flle««  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  1915.  1916.  and  1917 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  that  hectic  period  of  World  War  days  when, 
by  dint  of  the  strenuous  effort  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  State  and  only  by  the  consent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, passage  through  the  blockade  of  Germany  was  secured  for 
meager  amounts  of  s^igar-beet  seed,  absolutely  essential  if  a  sugar- 
beet  crop  was  to  be  grown  in  thf*  United  States.  Such  seed  as 
filtered  Ihrouch  came  In  under  bond  that  it  would  not  be  resold,  and 
a  bond  that  the  sacKs  would  be  returned  was  exacted  Such  are  the 
grim  realities  of  wartime,  where  such  an  Item  as  return  of  gunny 
sacks  could  determine  whether  an  American  food  crop  could   be 

grown 

With  the  growth  and  functioning  of  an  American  seed  Industry, 
which  Is  providing  better  seed  to  the  American  farmer  than  any  that 
can  be  imported,  and  as  a  credit  to  American  research  and  American 
ability  to  capitalize  on  research  findings,  the  beet-sugar  Industry  ha« 
freed  itself  frnm  this  forelkjn  noose. 

When  the  present  European  war  largely  cut  ofT  European  supplies, 
the  beet  industry's  hotise  was  nearly  In  order  and  seed  supplies 
assured  Certainly  by  1941  It  Is  possible  for  all  branches  of  the 
t^t-sugar  Industry  to  have  adequate  home-grown  stipplies 

What  appraisal  is  fair  for  the  benefits  that  the  domestic  siigar- 
boet  enterprise  has  contributed  and  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
our  national  welfare?  As  was  not  the  case  In  the  World  War  period, 
the  Ijeet-sugar  industry  can  now.  If  demand  for  sugar  require^, 
expand  to  do  its  part  In  supplying  the  Nations  food — an  Impos- 
sibility 25  years  ago  because  of  the  throttling  effect  of  lack  of  ade- 
quate seed  supply 

In  direct  benefits,  the  sugar-beet-seed  enterprise  returns  to  farm- 
ers about  •1.100,000  annually  and  a  new  source  of  farm  Income  has 
been  created. 

PBOMISINO    RKSKAJtCH    IN    PROGRESS 

Among  the  numerous  projects  under  way  but  not  yet  practically 
adapted  In  the  sense  of  large-scale  translation  into  conuiiercial 
practice  the  work  on  cold  tolerance  of  sugarcane  and  on  black 
root  and  leafspot  of  the  sugar  beet  are  examples  of  research  that 
may  soon  be  capitalized  upon. 

The  improvement  of  Temperate  Zone  sugarcane  to  meet  the 
hazard  of  unseasonably  early  cold  has  taken  more  definite  form 
since  the  discovery  in  central  Asia  of  cold -resisting  wild  cane  In 
1&36  Pro«fress  has  been  made  in  overcoming  the  problems  of 
cre*s- breeding  due  to  the  very  different  Ume  of  blooming  of  parent 
canes  Utilizing  the  reversed  seasons  north  and  south  of  the 
Equator  the  male  parent  was  planted  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
the  female  parent  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  while  blooming 
simultaneously  pollen  was  sent  by  airplane  to  cross- pollinate 
plants  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  seed  was  shipped  by  air 
tn  Washington  and  planted  there  and  in  Florida  and  Louisiana 
The  first-generation  hybrids  bloomed  in  the  United  States  at  a 
stason  intermediate  between  the  two  parents.  To  make  back- 
crosses  tietween  the  hybrids  and  commercial  cane  It  was  necessary 
to  advance  artificially  the  blooming  time  of  the  latter  from  late 
December  to  late  September.  This  was  accomplished  by  using  a 
pHotoperiod  house  at  Canal  Point.  Fla  .  a  device  tliat  created  au- 


tumn light  conditicns  in  summer  and  accelerated  the  blooming  by 
3  months  Thousands  of  the  second-generation  seedlings  will  be 
ready  for  cold-resl.«tance  testes  in  1940.  and  many  are  of  good  type 
and  appear  promising  for  sugar-production  tests  In  1941. 

The  traditlcn.il  acceptance  of  the  Idea  that  the  eastern  sugar- 
beet  region  is  one  of  high  cost  compared  with  the  Intermountain 
and  Pacific  regions,  and  that  the  regions  are  unequally  depend*  nt 
upon  protection  afforded  in  vanous  wai-s.  Including  geographic 
location  may  have  some  basis  in  two  bugbears.  These  are  diffi- 
culties of  establishing  ar.d  maintaining  stands  because  cf  black 
root  and  difficulty  of  practical  control  of  leafspot,  which  is  a 
problem  In  parts  of  the  West  also.  There  Is  no  need  to  doubt 
that  with  Intensive  experunental  tests  of  principles  already  well 
crystallzed  In  control  of  black  root,  as  seed  treatments,  rotationa 
that  starve  the  pathogenic  organisms  plus  other  field  sanitation 
measures,  and  with  adequate  consideration  of  the  separate  needs 
of  different  districts  in  the  humid  area,  the  disheartening  loll 
taken  by  this  disease  complex  can  be  greatly  lowered  Because 
of  local  environmental  differences  in  the  districts  of  the  humid 
area,  a  cure-all  applicable  everywhere  should  not  be  expected  and 
th-'refore  more  Intensive  tests  are  needed. 

The  leaf-spot-resistant  sugar  beet  variety  U.  S.  217.  released 
In  1938,  has  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  resistance  and  under 
exposure  to  the  disease  has  shown  decisively  better  performance 
than  the  European  brands  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 
Where  leaf  spot  was  not  a  factor  the  variety  has  been  exceeded 
In  root  yield,  and  hence  In  sugar  p.^r  acre,  by  cenain  Improved 
tonnage  types  A  new  leaf -spot-resistant  release.  U  S  200  X 
215.  produces  greater  tonnage  than  U.  S  217,  with  practically 
equivalent  sucrose  percentage.  To  produce  this  variety,  two  inbred 
strams.  which  In  themselves,  regardless  of  leaf-spot  resistance, 
approximate  European  brands  In  performance,  were  intercrossed  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  first-generation  hybrid  vigor  TesU 
in  1938  showed  the  resistant  variety  exceeded  the  nonreslstant 
check,  taken  as  representative  of  European  brands,  by  333  pounds 
of  sugar  to  the  acre.  The  \ariety  has  as  yet  been  produced  only 
on  a  limited  scale,  someihing  over  200,000  pounds  of  seed  being 
available  for  1939  commercial  plantings. 

It  win  be  noticeable  to  you  that  the  foregoing  remarks  have 
been  limited  to  citing  research  activities  of  the  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations.  I  am  more  con%ersant  with  details  of  those 
activities  than  with  the  numerous  contributions  to  progress  by 
others  and  It  is  with  no  Intention  to  slight  their  valuable  basic 
steps,  or  parallel  or  accessory  work  on  the  same  problems,  that 
Illustrations  of  practical  adaptation  of  research  were  selected 
from  those  sponsored  or  vigorously  pushed  bv  the  division 

The  ralson  d'etre  of  this  talk  Is  to  emphasize  in  an  Impersonal 
way  an  Idea  that  should  be  quickly  recognized  by  biologists;  the 
Increasing  control  over  living  plant  forms  and  their  tnvlronmenta 
because  of  advances  In  biological  and  other  science.  Economic 
Implications  in  the  illustrations  cited,  with  understanding  of  their 
extensive  or  limited  us«^,  are  very  great.  The  basis  of  the  sugar 
Industries  Is  the  mutable  sugar-producing  plant  and  very  impres- 
sive are  these  recent  demonstrations  of  opportunities  to  quickly 
change  the  character  of  plants  lu  different  producing  areas  with 
attendant  changes  In  costs  of  production.  Advances  In  plant 
breeding,  unpredictable  as  to  their  Impact  upon  the  national 
economy,  Ju.st  as  improvements  In  mechanics  or  chemistry,  are 
sometimes  fur  reaching  and  are  likely  to  throw  Into  conlusion  the 
calculations  of  economic  planning. 


Earl  K.  Long's  Statement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OK  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  4.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  GO\'ERNOR  LONG  OF  LOUISIANA 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  Governor 
Long,  of  Louisiana,  printed  in  the  American  Progress  of 
Hammond.  La.,  in  the  issue  of  Friday,  March  1.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Progress,  Hammond,  La  ,  March   1.   19401 

EARL     K.     LONGS     ST.\TEME>fT GOVERNOR     L.\SHES     INTO     ENEMIES     WHO 

KEEP  UP  THE  SIjVNTJERING  AND  BLACKGUARDING— KNOWING  T«ET 
CANNOT  KEEP  THEIR  FAKE  PROMISES  OT  $3  LICENSES.  $30  PER  MONTH 
PENSIONS.  AND  THE  REST  OF  THEIR  DOPED-UP  CLAPTRAP.  THE  SAM 
JONES  GANG  NOW  STARTS  ITS  SMOKE  SCREEN  TO  TRT  AND  COVER  UP 
THE    RUN-OLT   THEY    WILL  l.KK.t  ON    THE    PEOPLE 

I  have  Just  noted  from  the  press  that  the  hot-lunch  program 
will  be  stopped;  also  the  newspaper  conuueut  that  tliis  waa  atiicU; 
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•  Tote-catchlng  scheme  This  Is  not  so.  I  shall  continue  the  hot- 
lunch  program  even  If  I  have  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legls- 
latxore  to  raise  the  fimds  to  carry  out  the  tl. 000,000  voted  by  the 
last  session,  and  of  which  only  $100,000  has  been  used. 

No  man  In  the  public  history  of  this  State  has  ever  been  vilified, 
and  blackguarded,  continuing  even  after  defeat,  as  I  have.  Those 
opposed  to  me  politically  have  paraded  and  stampeded  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet  in  this  State,  and  have  libeled  and  blackguarded 
my  friends,  in  and  out  of  office.  As  to  those  who  did  not  support 
them,  and  who  hold  public  office,  they  have  threatened  Impeach- 
ment, recall,  or  other  reprtsals.  Hltlerlsm  or  czarlsm  Is  not  any 
comparison  to  the  lengths  they  will  go.  They  promised  the  State 
central  commltt^'emen  that  they  will  keep  their  Jobs,  or  promised 
new  Jobs,  and  rauses  In  salaries,  and  threatened  to  blackguard 
them.  They  have  practiced  every  form  of  political  trickery  known 
to  the  human  race. 

They  brag  about  the  "great  landslide"  of  Sam  Jones  as  a  can- 
didate for  Governor,  when  actually  he  received  less  than    19,000 
majority,  which  is  sllphtly  over  51  percent  of  the  votes.    They  try 
to  talk  about  honest  elections,  when  It  Is  a  known  fact  that  never  in 
the  history  of  this  State  was  money  used  to  swing  an  election  as  it 
was   n\'  mv   opponents   In   this  one.     Around   the   polls  they   had 
fists  full  of  it      It  dangled  from  the  hands  of  some  of  their  sup- 
porters like   apples  on   the   trees.     The   newspaper  headlines   were 
full  of  everv  conceivable  misleading,  twisted,  or  warped  Imaginary 
thing  that  could  be  brought  to  attention.    They  pictured  and  pho- 
tographed as  great  leaders  any  people  who  helped  to  brin?  about 
the   accomplishment  of  the  election  of  Sam  Jones;    men  like  Joe 
Fisher,   who   are   ex-convlcts   and   today   have   not   regained   their 
freedom;   the  same  people  whom  they  listed  as  dangerous  and  sus- 
picious crooks,  7  or  8  months  ago.  and  against  whom  everything  bad 
could   be   said      They   enlisted   the  aid   of  lottery   gamesters,  dive- 
runners,  and  evervthlng  to  gain  their  point.     They  still  libel   me 
and  picture  me  as  ruthless,  crooked,  and  corrupt,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  reason  I  lo.'^t  the  election  was  becaiisp  I  refused  to  tell 
falsehoods  and  hold  out  promises  to  the  people  that  I  knew  were 
Impossible  to  fulfill   and,   if   carried   Into  effect,   would   wreck    the 
faith  and  credit  of  the  State.    In  no  campaign  in  the  history  of  the 
State  were  the  pay  rolls  ever  held  to  the  low  level  which  my  admin- 
istration held  the'm.     Supplies  for  all  departments  were  bought  at 
the  lowest  reasonable  cost  and  discounts  possible  to  obtiiln.     Any- 
one with  a  thimble  full  of  sense  knows  that  when  they  can  get  14 
men  who  are  on  the  various  State  pay  rolls  to  vote  for  their  man 
for   secretary   of  state,   something  crooked,   some   promising,   some 
briberv,  and  other  corruption  and  skulldupcery  have  taken  place. 
Now,  they  attempt  to  have  the  same  committee  meet  1  week  and  1 
day  later' and  reverse  the  action  taken  by  them  without  any  cause 
whatsoever,  when  every  lawyer  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Philadelphia 
(and  return  to  Dalcour)    knows  that  the  ministerial  duty  of  the 
committee  to  select  a  nominee  for  secretary  of  state  has  been  per- 
formed and  Is  now  final.     This  could  only  be  done  by  additional 
proml.ses.   political   trickery,    falsifications,   skullduggery,    threat    cf 
blackguarding,   and  prosecutions  or  nonprosecutions.     Sam   Jones 
and  his  advisers  are  bringing  about  worse  conditions  In  Louisiana 
than  were  ever  brought  about  In  any  State  in  the  Union.     They 
do  not  want  clean  government;  what  they  want  Is  simply  the  gov- 
ernment.    God  have  mercy  on  the  people,  the  State,  and  its  Insti- 
tutions. 

In  this  campaign  there  Is  not  a  man  or  a  woman  with  the 
gumption  of  a  good  12-year-old  child  who  does  not  know  that  Sam 
Jones  and  those  on  his  ticket  told  every  conceivable  thing  that 
could  be  imagini-d  to  gain  victory  at  the  polls,  with  slight  regard  for 
the  facts  and  the  truth. 

Their  ardent  admirers  and  supporters  admit  openly  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  this  man  to  lower  the  old-age  pension  to  60  years 
and  give  every  man  or  woman  >30  per  month;  to  cut  the  automo- 
bile tag  to  $3  when  today  It  furnishes  slightly  over  $4,000,000  and 
It  win  cost  over  $6,000,000  to  halfway  maintain  our  road  system. 
This  $3  automobile  tag  would  bring  in  less  than  $1,000,000.  Every- 
body knows  that  to  give  the  school  teachers  12  months'  salary,  and 
Increase  the  bus  drivers'  pav.  the  severance  tax  would  have  to  be 
Increased.  They  further  know  that  this  crowd  will  not  increase  It. 
but  have  pledged  to  decrease  It  Instead.  Since  the  second  primary 
thev  have  amalgamated  with  every  political  side  that  they  called 
objectionable  that  they  called  crooks,  that  they  called  thieves  and 
grafters  all  to  carry  out  their  objectives  of  ruthless,  premeditated 
skullduggery,  persecution,  etc.,  against  the  few  men  against  whom 
they  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  scintilla  of  wrongdoing,  crook- 
edness, or  that  such  men  have  used  this  State  or  any  of  Its  finances 
to  better  themselves  financially. 

I  have  told  the  people,  since  the  day  I  became  Governor  of  this 
State  that  I  had  done  no  wrong,  as  a  private  Individual  or  as  a 
public  official,  either  as  Lieutenant  Governor.  Governor,  or  In  any 
ether  public  office  that  I  had  held.  Just  1  week  or  10  days  before 
the  election,  for  the  psychological  effect,  it  would  certainly  seem 
that  the  Federal  Investigators  returned  from  Washington  and  made 
headlines  again  In  the  papers  to  scare,  stampede,  intimidate,  and 
harass  the  citizens  of  this  State;  and  gave  out  a  statement  against 
cne  of  the  leading  officials  and  politicians  in  this  State,  and  con- 
_^  tmued  to  give  out  statements  up  to  2  or  3  days  after  the  election. 
Everv'  precedent  In  Federal  prosecution  has  been  violated,  except  in 
the  territory  In  the  north  central  part  of  the  State  where  publicity 
before  indictment  and  arrest  was  suppressed,  and  properly  so.  by 
court  order  After  they  can  do  no  more  good,  or  harm,  they  return 
to  Washington  and  take  credit  for  the  Jones  victory  In  Louisiana, 
That  the  Federal  Government  had  a  right  to  come  Into  a  local  State 
primary  election  for  party  nominations  and  take  charge  and  throw 


its  influence  for  or  against  any  one  group  of  candidates  was  never 
heard  of  In  any  State  In  the  Union  before  this  time. 

The  Federal  district  attorney  for  Shreveport  and  the  northern 
district  goes  so  far  as  to  give  out  a  statement  as  to  the  rules  and 
regulations,  etc.,  as  he  sees  It.  regarding  the  State  Central  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  In  order  to  Influence  and  aid  one  particular  side. 
The  rulings  he  gave  out  he  knows,  and  everyone  else  knows,  to  be 
erroneous.  Incorrect,  and  untrue.  Even  the  law  west  of  the  Pecos 
or  south  of  Orleans  could  not  have  been  so  strained  or  stretched. 

Three  or  four  days  before  the  election,  the  district  attorney  of  th« 
northern  and  central  Louisiana  district  had  subpenas  Issued  for 
hundreds  of  election  commissioners,  officials,  etc.,  which  was  never 
heard  of  before.  In  my  opinion,  this  was  strictly  to  intimidate, 
to  browbeat,  to  harra.ss  and  lessen  their  enthusiasm  and  activity  for 
their  cause  during  the  election.  Included  In  this  group  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  public  officials  in  this  State,  whose  term  of 
oflico  was  extended  by  a  State-wide  vote  of  the  people,  a  man  who 
Is  supposed  to  have  great  political  Influence,  and  who  Is  known 
to  be  a  very  retiring,  timid  Individual,  who  dodges  a  fight  or  a 
contest  every  time  he  has  the  opportunity. 

There  never  was  an  election  where  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
people  were  so  trampled  on.  so  unscrupulously  raided  as  we  saw 
In  this  second  primary.  In  one  precinct  of  the  State  the  Sam 
Jones  commissioners  actually  prevented  sick  people  from  voting 
and  gave  as  their  reason  why  these  Infirm  people  should  be  denied 
their  God-given  right  to  have  a  voice  In  Government  as  consisting 
solely  of  the  fact  that  thev  were  sick.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
high-handed,  terrorizing  tactics?  Imagine  a  State  where  people 
are  thrown  out  of  polls  simply  because  they  are  sick.  Is  this  the 
kind  of  Government  that  Sam  Jones  stands  for?  Is  this  an  example 
of  his  great  'Ideals"  and  "honesty"? 

Tlie  Sam  J  ones -con  trolled  parish  executive  committee,  acting 
\ipon  the  advice  of  the  very  Sam  Jones  attorneys  who  are  counsel- 
ing him  in  his  efforts  to  manipulate  his  man  Into  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  flatly  lefused  to  promulgate  the  returns  from 
that  precinct.  And  this  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  had  all  the 
votes  in  controversv  been  discarded.  Philander  G.  Smith,  who  was 
actually  nominated  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  In  the  ward,  w-ould 
Etill  have  had  a  majority  without  these  discarded  votes.  In  short, 
this  committee  declared  the  party  nominee  to  be  the  candidate 
who  received  a  minority  of  the  lawful  votes  cast  lor  police  Jtiror  In 

that  ward.  .  ,    j.   .^      i    _». 

I  do  not  see  how  a  conscientious  and  unbiased  Individual,  who 
supported  this  opposition  crowd,  could  still  have  any  respect  or 
confidence  In  them  as  politicians  or  men.  since  all  these  various 
things  have  taken  place  before,  during,  and  after  the  election. 

The  opposition  leaders  make  the  statement  that,  as  I  was  de- 
feated at  the  polls  for  the  office  of  Governor,  therefore.  I  should 
not  be  secretary  of  state.  As  a  candidate  for  Governor.  I  received 
over  265  000  votes.  The  man  they  hope  to  put  In  received  165.000 
a-s  a  candidate  for  secretary  of  state  and  was  defeated  for  that 
office  Thcy^iow  try  through  any  means  at  their  command  to 
put  him  Into  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  late,  lamented  E.  A.  Conway,  and  their  argument 
Is  that  a  man  who  received  100.000  more  votes  than  their  candi- 
date should  not  have  the  Job— such  hypocrisy!  I  say  and  have 
said  when  I  wa.s  an  independent  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor '  that  this  State  would  be  better  protected  and  safeguarded  If 
a  few  independent  people  were  In  the  cabinet  of  every  Governor, 
and  for  this  rea.son  I  asked  Earle  J.  Chrlstenberry  to  withdraw 
and  leave  the  important  office  of  the  State  treasurer  to  the  oppo- 
sition to  give  some  assurance  that  the  funds  and  finances  of  the 
State  might  be  better  protected  and  In  order  that  less  uru-est 
would  exist  when  the  opposite  political  faith  was  watching. 

At  this  time  I  realize  that  some  traitors  have  left  the  ship.  I 
have  no  hard  feelings  against  them;  In  fact,  they  have  my  prayers, 
the  poor.  weak,  pitiful  things.  ^    ^      ^^ 

To  those  good  people  who  voted  for  me.  and  to  those  who 
thought  they  were  doing  right  by  voting  against  me.  I  want  them 
to  know  that  I  cannot  be  browbeaten,  bribed,  or  blackguarded  Into 
doing   anything   that   I   think   is   WTong   or   Inconsistent   with    my 

sense  of  duty.  ^     ,..    ,     ,       .  ^.^ 

I  shall  stay  In  and  fight  for  what  I  think  Is  right  as  long  as 
God  gives  me  the  vigor  to  subsist.  I  want  to  do  as  I  did  over  20 
years  ago  when  I  entered  politics  with  my  brothers  In  Wlnfield  and 
with  my  brother.  Huey  P.  Long,  as  a  candidate  for  public  service 

commissioner  In  1918.  .  ^»..     „.  ,.     ,       *v, 

I  wish  to  thank  the  good  people  throughout  this  State  for  the 
fight  they  put  up  for  me  on  February  20.  They  were  the  finest 
and  truest  friends  anv  man  ever  had.  They  did  not  forsake  me — 
'  I  will  not  forsake  them.  Stand  by  your  guns  and  fight  for  what 
you  think  Is  right.  Though  we  have  received  a  temporary  set- 
back—our cause  is  Just,  our  cause  is  right,  and  in  the  end  right 
must  prevail  I  do  not  care  how  much  the  newspapers  lie,  how 
many  blackguarding  editorials  they  print,  how  many  suckers  seU 
out  or  get  out,  how  many  hirelings  they  employ  to  put  out  propa- 
ganda or  how  many  loud  and  sneaky  thieves  they  put  on  who 
would  plunder  every  dollar  there  Is  In  the  State  treasury.  The 
only  regret  I  have  is  that  It  cannot  be  I  alone  who  wlU  pay  the 

I  said  upon  entering  this  campaign  "better  is  a  Uttle  with  right- 
eousness than  great  revenues  without  right."  In  leaving  the 
Governor's   office   I  stUl   say   this  is  my   theme   song   and   always 

will   be 

■n-e  c.-^perlences  which  I  have  gone  through  as  Governor  for  the 
past' 6  months  and  in  this  campaign,  and  especlaUy  during  the 
past   10  days  since  the  election,  cannot  be  estimated  in  doUars 
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and  cents.  I  could  write  five  volumes  on  the  subject  and  still 
wcu!d  be  telling  only  half  of  what  I  have  learned  In  watching  and 
knowing  humanltv  at  Ita  lowest  and  highest. 

I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  everyone  cannot  share  in  the  knowl- 
ed^f  of  my  experiences  with  human  nature. 

I  have  been  through  the  null.  I  know  I  am  right  in  the  course 
I  have  pursued.  I  sleep  with  my  conscience.  I  am  the  captain  of 
m\   soul. 

With  brst  wishes  and  sincere  regards  to  the  citizenry  of  LotU- 
Elana,  I  am 

Earl  K.  Long, 
Goi'emor  in   Temporary  Defeat. 


The  Money  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
M<mday.  March  4,  1940 


PETITION   OF   MULTNOMAH    (OREG  )    CIVIC   CLUB 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  petition  from 
the  Multnomali  Civic  Club,  of  Portland,  Oreg.: 

Multnomah  Civic  Ci-trB. 
Portland.  Oreg  .  February  6.  1940. 

PETITION    TO    CONGRESS 

To  the  Honorable  Franklin  D    Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 

States. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or 

Representatives,  and 
To  the  Oregon  Delegation  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Greeting 

Dear  Sirs:  We.  the  undersigned,  respectfully  petition  Congress 
that  they  appoint  a  si>eclal  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
giving  them  ample  finances,  to  study  the  problem  of  the  national 
and  international  situation  as  to  money  and  credit  and  their  uses 
and  abuses,  beginning  with  the  Revolutionary  War  period  and  on 
down  to  the  present  day. 

We  ask  this  because  it  now  develops  that  we  have  64  percent  of 
the  monetary  gold  stock  of  the  entire  world,  hidden  away  under 
guard  in  our  vaults  in  Kentucky,  where,  according  to  a  prominent 
official  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  "The  question  of  its  value 
is  very,  very  doubtful,  and  its  value  In  the  future  is  entUrely  un- 
predictable " 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  findings  of  this 
committee  should  take  the  form  of  a  complete  plan  to  rehabilitate 
the  whole  situation  as  to  money  and  credit. 

Let  us  quote  a  few  of  the  ideas  of  worth-whUe  men  that  this 
time  is  fully  come  Dr.  Gustave  Ca-ssel.  Sweden's  most  noted 
econonust.  says.  -Monetary  stability  is  what  human  happmess 
most   requires." 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  had  a  wonderful  Idea  when  he  spoke  as 
to  the  merits  of  an  "honest  dollar "  We  thought  we  had  this 
once  but  after  the  experience  of  the  last  10  years,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  oiu  doUar  Is  not  entirely  dishonest;  seeing  that 
all  the  powers  of  government  are  not  enough  to  keep  It  from  con- 
stantly appreciating  until  the  whole  basis  of  commerce  and  busi- 
ness Is  out  of  control. 

Our  President.  In  a  radio  speech  on  October  22.  1933.  said.  "It 
Is  the  Governments  policy  first  to  restore  the  price  level.  When 
we  have  done  that  we  shall  then  seek  to  establish  ti  dollar  which 
will  no^xhange  its  purchasing  and  debt-paytng  power  during  the 
succeedTng  generations."  But,  alas,  it  has  done  neither,  by  the 
last  report.s  of  both  banks  and  Treasurer. 

WTien  the  committee  has  determined  the  thing  which  ought  to 
be  done,  their  findings  should  be  given  the  widest  publicity,  so  that 
the  people  will  have  something  solid  beneath  their  feet  upon 
which  to  act. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  suggest  that  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  he  not  dominated  by  either  a  banker  or  representative 
of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  call,  big  business,  seeing  that 
It  Is  these  good  gentlemen  that  have  done  their  best  who  have 
brought  us  into  the  crisis  we  are  now  In. 

The  reasons  we  are  reappealtng  to  Congress  at  this  time  are: 

First  When  we  have  practically  all  the  gold  in  the  world — which 
we  .'^hall  have  within  a  year  If  the  present  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinues, and  it  will  continue  If  the  wars  in  BXtrope  and  the  Orient 
C(>nt'.nue — the  nations  of  the  world  will  be  forced  to  seek  credit  of 
us  vkhlch  we  shall  have  to  grant  or  else  se?  all  of  our  commerce 
stop,  and  our  people  sxibjected  to  conditions  that  are  much  worse 
than  they  now  are.  The  lack  of  gold  In  other  countries  will  simply 
force  us  to  do  this  and  result  in  driving  us  Into  the  war  to  protect 
our  credit,  and  make  It  possible  to  recover  our  loans. 


Second.  If  our  cash-and-carry  law  is  to  be  continued.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  us.  even  before  we  shall  have  all  the  gold,  to  send 
our  real  wealth,  in  the  form  of  commodities,  abroad,  accepting  for 
them  gold  that  our  own  bankers  now  say  Is  questionable  Insofar 
as  Its  value  is  concerned,  either  now  or  as  to  the  future. 

Third.  Involved  in  this  question  of  credit  and  money  we  believe 
Is  the  whole  question  of  unemployment,  with  all  its  accompanying 
evils.  For  10  years,  in  spite  of  tbe  heroic  efforts  of  the  Government, 
for  which  they  are  to  be  highly  commended,  the  situation  Toems 
to  be  getting  steadily  worse.  In  fact,  the  unemployment  condition 
seems  to  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  Inflation  of  reserves  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  as  well  as  the  terrible  development  of  id'e 
money  In  the  savings  and  commercial  accounts,  which  are  now 
greater  than  ever  known.  In  fact,  it  Is  beginning  to  be  quite  plain 
that  the  whole  Nation  is  suffering  from  a  very  acute  disense  that 
has  always  been  the  forerunner  of  disaster  in  nations  that  are  gone. 
We  have  t)ecome  a  nation  of  hoarders  of  money  Instead  of  a  nation 
of  users  of  money.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  condition 
Is  the  ver\'  tuberculosis  of  nations. 

In  this  "connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  to  take  the  mon  and  women  that  have  ability  and  wealth- 
produclns^  power  out  of  the  channels  of  production  and  to  placo 
them  In  the  channels  of  mere  handlers  of  the  wealth  that  the  small 
and  feeble  produce.  The  very  worst  form  of  this  tendency  Is  the 
constantly  increp.sing  numbers  being  taken  up  in  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  or  machinery  that  is  used  only  m  war.  all  of  which  is 
merely  increasing  our  worthless  gold  stock  and  helping  to  ruin 
our  profitable  and  worth-while  trade  in  real  wealth  production  It 
only  Alls  the  vaults  in  Kentucky  instead  of  the  hungry  stomachs 
of  the  needy. 

Fourth.  At  our  $35  an  ounce  price  for  geld,  we  have  caused  nn. 
epidemic  of  gold  seekin?  all  over  the  world,  but  worse  outside  of 
our  borders  than  in  them  Of  the  ten  billion  increase  during  the 
last  6  years,  only  one  billion  has  been  domestic:  while  the  foreign 
has  accounted  for  the  other  nine  billions.  This  nine  billions  has 
been  paid  for  by  gootl  United  States  securitle.';  and  commodities,  a 
direct  lot*  to  our  real  wealth  we  could  ill  aJTord  to  make,  to  get 
more  questionable  t^old.  This  is  so  bad  that  one  of  our  great 
magazines  has  published  an  article,  the  gist  of  which  Is  that  we 
are  really  subsidizing  international  wars  by  our  price  of  gold. 

In  view  of  all  thi.s  It  is  plain  that  If  our  people  must  go  to  war.  or 
j    If  they  miist  go   through   the  ordeal   that   they   have   t:een   going 
through  for  the  last  years  they  have  a  right  to  know   what   the 
reason   is  and  al!   about  it. 

Such  a  report  is  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time  to  keep  our 
people  from  being  led  astray  by  the  "isms  "  that  are  afloat  every- 
where due  to  similar  causes.  We  are  told  that  "there  are  only  a 
half  doztn  men  in  the  whole  world  that  really  understand  money 
and  credit."  It  is  quite  apparent  that  some  of  those  who  .ire 
supposed  to  understand  money  and  credit  understand  only  the 
game  of  getting  what  the  other  man  has,  in  the  way  of  money,  by 
Issuing  their  own  credit 

If  we  must  all  be  involved  in  this  cataclysm  of  war  and  poverty, 
we  are  at  least  entitled  to  know  what  It  Is  all  about.  First,  if  in- 
dustrial initiative  can  be  preserved  and  special  privilege  abolished 
and  a  natural  and  free  economy  set  up  in  place  of  the  situation 
we  have,  the  goal  will  be  worth  fighting  for,  and  the  people  will 
do  themselves  and  their  cause  honor  in  the  fl5;hting,  but  within 
such  investigation  and  report  the  people  will  fall  into  the  .same 
ditch  that  the  money  manipulators  have,  and  disaster  will   result. 

We  therefore  earnestly  beseech  you  that  no  foreign  loans  or 
other  obligations  be  made  until  such  report  has  t>een  made  and 
the  people  given  a  chance  to  express  themselves  upon  it 

W    A.  BooDY,  President. 
Roy  S.  Searle.  Secretary, 


The  Aviation  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  C.\UOLIN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  26,  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  ROBERT  H  HINCKIEY.  CHAIRMAN.  CI\^L  AERO- 
NAUTICS AUTHORITY,  AT  HONORS  NIGHT  DINNER.  INSTI- 
TUTE    OF     THE     AERONAUTICAL     SCIENCES.     NEW     YORK, 

JANUARY   26,    1940 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  I  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  by  Hon.  Robert  H.  Hinckley.  Subse- 
quently I  was  informed  that  the  matter  would  occupy  ap- 
proximately two  and  three-fourths  pages  of  the  Record,  and 
would  cost  $125.  It  was  suggested  that  I  a^k  consent  a 
second  time  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record.     I  now  ask 
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unanimous  consent  the  second  time,  on  the  ground  that  the 
address  is  on  the  subject  of  civil  aeronautics  by  the  chair- 
man cf  that  activity,  and  is  a  very  valuable  source  of  infor- 
mation to  the  Senate.    May  I  have  con.sent? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Every  time  I  see  a  great  airliner  In  port  or  in  flicht  I  think  of  It 
as  the'end  product  of  thousands  of  hcurs  of  painstaking  work  in 
scicnt:f:c  Inbcratcric-?.  Tlie  curve  cf  the  wings,  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  cowling, 
the  ad'ustable  pitch  propeller,  the  delicate  yet  dependable  Instru- 
ments filling  th"  panel,  the  liehtness  and  strength  of  the  metal 
covering  and  internal  structure.  I  think  too.  of  tlie  marvelous 
efficiency  of  the  motors  and  of  the  high  octane  fuels,  of  the  quality 
cf  lubricants,  of  the  radio  svstem  and  of  the  passenger  comfort. 
Cut  never  do  I  forget  that  the  place  of  origin  of  this  modern 
miracle  was  Kitty  Hawk.  N.  C  .  and  that  the  original  creators  were 
two  brothers  who  knew  how  to  use  the  scientific  method.  Neither 
do  I  fcrget  that  you  meet  each  year  to  report  new  discoveries  and 
thus  honor  the  nun  who  closed  an  age-old  debate  en  December 
17,  36  years  ago  They  proved  that  men  cou'.d  fly.  Their  achieve- 
ment was  one  of  those  revolutionary  scientific  demonstrations  that 
sma'h  centuries  cf  so-called  hard-headed  logic. 

One  of  your  distinguished  members  suggested  to  me  that  I  "ox- 
press  sme  basic  ideas  about  aeronautical  engineering,  research, 
nnd  apohed  aercdynnmical  fcicnce,"  I  appreciate  the  ccmpliment. 
However.  I  am  not  going  to  venture  out  beyond  my  own  depth  into 
the  sea  of  science. 

Th'^re  are  certain  things  about  science  which  a  sensible  aumin- 
Istrative  cfflcial  must  understand.  He  must  have  a  healthy  respoct 
for  the  problems  which  science  has  solved,  and  an  eagerness  to  use 
thes'»  solutions  wherever  they  will  further  his  work. 

In  public  work.  Ju.3t  as  In  private  enterprise,  a  large  proportion  of 
ycu'-  actions  can  be  based  upon  precise  scientific  knowkdge.  And 
i  hope  you  realize  that  every  public  official  is  extremely  grateful 
for  this  because  each  time  he  can  turn  to  a  formula  he  can  act 
promptly  and  confidently,  avoiding  the  turmoil  of  controversy  and 

debate.  ,     .     _,   ^  * 

As  you  well  know,  we  depend  on  formulas  devised  by  you  to 
Eolve  problems  cf  design,  of  airworthiness  of  airplanes,  of  reliability 
of  communication  systems  and  the  like,  and  the  list  of  scientific 
facts  on  which  we  can  lean  is  growing  aU  the  time.  But  In  a  dy- 
namic activity  such  as  aviation,  new  problems  are  ari.-ing  also.  You 
can  tell  a  city  council,  for  example,  what  kind  of  paving  formula 
to  put  into  the  runwavs  at  an  airport;  but  can  you  tell  them 
preciselv  hnw  loiig  those  runwavs  should  be  so  as  not  to  be  obsolete 
in  20  v'cars''  You  see.  that  cltv  council  may  be  facing  a  formula 
of  its  own— a  mathrmatical  pattern  of  intere^-t  and  sinking  fund 
with  relation  to  the  bonds  it  sold  to  build  the  airport. 

I  do  not  moan  by  this  either  to  state  or  to  imply  any  criticism 
of  science  fr.r  not  always  being  able  to  see  into  the  future.  Rather. 
I  want  to  take  vcu  awav  from  vour  science  and  into  those  realms 
cf  government— and  there  are  more  cf  them  than  ycu  might 
riallze— where  for  various  reasons  there  are  no  calipers  for  objec- 
tive measurement,  nnd  decisions  m.ust  be  bared  upon  opinion. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  as  businessmen  and  as  citizens,  rather 
than  as  scient's's  You  arc  busine.s.smen.  in  the  sense  that  your  own 
work  depends,  brcadlv.  upon  the  welfare  of  the  business  of  avia- 
tion I  have  been  a  busl-essman  much  longer  than  I  have  been  a 
Government  cfflcial.  But  my  brief  public  experience  has  been  a 
revelation  to  me.  showing  me  problems  in  public  administration 
that  I  never  dreamed  of  in  my  own  business. 

A  public  lob  is  both  a  wonderful  and  a  terrible  thing.  You  are  at 
the  very  hub  of  activity  In  your  field,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
power  over  it.     Your  own  success  will  be  measured  by  how  weU 

\our  lob  gets  done.  

•  And  then  vou  run  into  this  no-man's  land  of  science,  where  there 
are  no  obloctivc  vardsticks.  where  human  opinions  and  human 
em.otions  color  evefy  judgment .  For  example,  how  far  shall  we  carry 
Government  assistance  to  aviation?  How  far  ^r^ntralized  control? 
At  what  point  shall  we  abridge  the  rights  of  the  indlMdxial  f^>er 
lor  the  sake  of  the  public?  Shall  we  also  abridge  his  f-VJ^^g/j^^^^om 
to  protect  him  against  himself?  Shall  we  sot  up  rigid  standards 
both  for  air-line  pilots  and  air-line  equipment,  or  how  far  shall  we 
trust  private  Industrv?  What  is  our  obligation  toward  operators 
who  come  running  to  us  with  minor  problems  and  ask  us  to  regu- 
Tate  Sate,  regulate?  How  far  shaU  we  go  to  eliminate  competi- 
tlon'  Wbat  is  wasteful  competition?  What  is  the  regtilatory  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  various  States^ 
Shall  wx^  promote  airports  and  trust  the  planes  to  follow,  or  promote 
pVanes  and  trust  the  airports  to  follow,  or  both,  and  how  much  of 
each-  Right  now  we  have  the  problem  of  detenninlng  how  much 
the  larger  airports  of  the  country,  where  many  scheduled  air  liners 
land,  are  to  be  restricted  so  far  as  their  use  by  private  owners  and 
tm-ill  commercial  operators  is  concerned.  ^  /„, 

TlVese  are  Just  a  few  of  the  questions  that  pop  at  us,  and  for 
which  we  have  no  scientific  answers.  Of  one  thing  wc  are  sure. 
We  do  not  know  ..11  the  answers.  We  want  to  sit  down  and  hear 
everybody  who  wants  to  b3  heard,  and  determine  a  common -sense 

""Tar/gclnTto  talk  about  Government  In  aviation  Of  course, 
I  mean  democratic  gcvernmont.  I  am  going  to  describe  for  you  a 
number  Of  rur  dlff.cunics.  It  would  not  »^,  "^^^^':,":y  ^°  ^"S^',« 
these  d^cultlts  J   this  country  was  run  like  modern-day   Ger- 


many or  Russia.  In  those  countries  the  all-high  merely  would 
issue  a  decree  which  said.  "This  is  how  it  will  be;  let  there  be  no 
further  discussion."  —     ,       # 

None  of  us.  in  the  United  States  wants  this  method.  Eacb  ol 
us  wants  a  voice  in  what  is  to  be  done — and  wants  the  right-  to 
discuss  it.  as  loud,  as  long  as  he  wishes.  In  short,  we  want 
individual  libortv 

Well,  we  all  pav  something  for  e%'ery  blessing  we  enjoy;  nnd 
we  pay  for  democracy  bv  wide-open  discussion  nnd  wide-ojjen 
handling  cf  the  public  business.  We  have  our  own  crystal-clear 
way  of  meeting  our  problems.  If  we  want,  for  example,  a  con- 
tinuing permanent  policv  In  aviation,  all  we  hare  to  do  Is  to 
demonstrate  the  public  dosirabilitv  of  that  policy.  That  may  be  a 
little  trouble.  It  may  entail  explaining  ourselves  a  great  many 
times,  and  living  somewhat  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  That  Is  what  we 
pav,  in  a  democracy,  for  individual  freedom. 

Take  conservation.  The  American  people  believe  it  is  wise,  nnd 
are  willing  to  spend  public  money  for  it.  Any  time  they  change 
their  minds,  they  can  stop. 

Aviation  is  no  dllTcrcnt  from  conservation  or  any  other  pub.lc 
activity.  You  have  to  prove  your  case.  But  if  you  do  prove  it, 
your  program  is  safe  no  matter  how  any  election  goes,  or  who  is  at 
the  helm.  t»    ♦  t 

These  of  tis  In  this  room  are  all  wrapped  up  In  aviation.  But  i 
am  going  to  talk  about  government,  because  we  must  serve  avia- 
tion in  a  way  that  will  strorigthen.  instead  of  weaken,  the  bigger 
thing,  which  "is  our  form  of  government. 

We  can  fairly  assume  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has 
as  cordial  and  cooperative  a  relationship  with  the  Industry  it 
supervises  as  any  Federal  agency  has  in  its  respective  field.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  is  only  18  months  old,  so  that  every- 
body still  can  remember  clearly  how  and  why  it  was  created.  V.c 
all  remember  that  aviation  awoke  one  morning  to  the  realization 
that  It  was  In  a  desperate  condition.  "Chaotic,"  Is  the  way  a 
congressional  committee  described  it.  Unbridled,  ruinous  compe- 
tition had  frightened  oil  investors  and  mined  many  operators. 
Government  services  to  the  industry  wore  srattered  in  small  seg- 
ments through  numeroas  uni  elated  Federal  agencies.  And  so 
aviation  requested  one  central  authority  with  which  it  could  asal. 
The   Civil   Aeronautics  Authority  was  that  authority. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  to  plot  and  travel  a  new  course 
somewhere  between  old-fashioned,  dog-eat-dog.  lalssez  faire  compe- 
tition and  the  other  extreme  of  absolute  monopoly.  We  have  had 
to  guide  and  service  the  fastest  growing  public  utility  the  country 
has  ever  known  In  a  way  that  would  maintain  competition  and 
private  initiative.  Nobody  could  give  tis  a  formula  for  that,  and 
Ifs  a  big  order.     The  industry  itself  should  remember  that. 

I  don't  mean  the  industrv  should  not  criticize.  Constructive 
criticism  is  good  medicine  for  governmental  bureaus.  Bureaus 
have  an  inevitable  U-ndency  to  grow  smug.  Their  ofticlals  tend  to 
lose  their  .sen.se  of  responsibility  to  the  public— to  feel  they  know 
more  than  those  with  whom  they  deal— to  resent  being  questioned^ 
Their  values  get  distorted  and  they  are  sometimes  short  on 
himiilitv  Sometimes  the  need  for  a  regulation  disappears,  but 
the  regulation  dot>s  not.  It  is  kept  alive  by  the  bureaucrats  who 
seek  tS  perpetuate  themselves,  or  fall  victim  to  the  easy  habit  of 
inertia  to  any  and  all  change.  The  best  insurance  against  stich 
dangers  is  for  us  to  keep  the  door  always  open  to  recommenda- 
tions and  criticisms. 

On  the  other  hand  the  matchless  self-confidence  with  which 
uninformed  critics  can  tell  us  the  answers  to  our  most  ^ejcing 
nroblems  in  a  few  well  chosen  words  is  wonderful  to  behold.  I 
have  shied  away  from  talking  to  you  tonight  about  applied  aero- 
dynamical science  because  I  know  that,  as  scientific  men.  you 
have  a  habit  of  wanting  to  know  a  speakers  scientific  background; 
and  you  might  very  properly  s-y  to  yourselves,  "What  are  his 
technical  qualifications?"  I  imagine  most  lay  speakers  who  appear 
before  you  feel  the  same  hesitancy  that  I  feel.  But  I  can  assure 
vou  that  people  in  general,  whether  qualified  or  not,  have  no 
hesitancy  about  tolling  public  officials  exactly  how  to  run  the 
most  complex  public  functions,  ,.»,♦„ 

Only  a  short  time  ago  a  well-known  political  figure  without  any 
knowled'^e  of  scientific  matters  advised  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  certain  governmental  agencies  had  only  orna- 
mental use.  Among  these  governmental  agencies  he  Included  the 
National  Advi-sory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Yet.  I  am  sure 
that  an  objective  study  of  the  evidence  would  thow  that,  for 
every  dollar  expended  by  the  Government  through  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  many  dollars  were  returned 
In  cash  dividends. 

Another  example  of  this  tendency  to  mr.ke  ha.sty  Judgments 
because  of  a  particular  bias  and  lack  of  knowledge  was  called  to  my 
attention  recently.  One  of  the  greatest  banking  figures  in 
America,  in  addressing  the  Congress  on  Education  for  Democracy, 
bitterly  criticized  the  current  "tendency  toward  over-legislation 
in  the  United  States."  On  the  same  newspaper  page  was  another 
statement  by  an  ex-candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  crying  out  with  equal  violence  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
law  Sneaking  as  an  Independent  oil  operator,  he  charged  that 
the' oil  cri.sis  was  du-?  to  (I  quote),  ruthless  and  aiTOgant  big 
business  refusing  to  cooperate  with  con.servation  authoritios 
(end  of  quoret.  Believe  it  or  not,  he  urged  the  President  to  cal 
a  special  session  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  for  strict  control 
of  the  oil  industry.  So  we  have  two  men  of  similar  political  con- 
victions, one  bitterly  criticizing  over-legislation  in  general  and  the 
other  demanding  more  Goverrmient  regulation  in  his  own  behail. 
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The  tendency  to  make  h:«ty  Judgments  In  tenns  of  personal 
bias  ruHB  throuxh  human  experience  the  world  over.  It  Is  a  basic 
right  of  ffMj  people  to  otanrt  up  and  declare  what  Is  wrong  with 
things,  even  though  they  may  not  know  what  they  are  talkint; 
alxjut.  According  to  the  democratic  theory.  If  you  have  no 
scientific  answer  then  the  sum  of  the  answers  of  all  people 
concerned  Is  better  th-\n  the  answer  of  a  small  group  or  clique. 
I  do  not  knew  to  what  extent  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical 
Sciences  will  extend  Its  field  to  Include  the  problems  which  we 
might  clas-slfy  under  the  general  heading  of  "Human  behavior." 
I  know  that  the  solution  of  ?uch  problems  Is  very  difBcult.  I 
know  that  the  units  of  measurement  In  the^e  fields  are  few  and 
that  the  method.s  for  making  surh  measurements  are  being  devel- 
oped. But  that  te  no  reason  for  Ignoring  them,  and  I  note  with 
commendation  that  you  have  on  your  program  workers  In  the 
fle!d  of  medicine  These  workers  play  a  very  Important  part  in 
aviation,  although  they  may  not  have  developed  as  many  for- 
mulas or  units  of  measurement  or  exact  methods  of  measurement 
as  are  needed  In  that  field  Every  field  you  conquer  means  fewer 
headaches  for  administrators. 

By  saying  that  we  welcome  criticism  and  want  a  great  many 
people  to  express  themselves.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  want  to  pass 
a  lot  of  rules.  We  do  not  want  to  pass  a  sint^le  regulation  that  is 
not  abs<jlutely  necessary.  We  recognize  that  a  ploneenng  activity 
such  as  aviation  needs  especially  to  tie  left  free  from  ovcrregula- 
tlcn  Daniel  Boone  would  have  had  a  hard  time  making  his  repu- 
tation under  a  modern  biureaucracy.  what  with  nonresident  hunt- 
ing and  fl.shing  licenses  In  each  State,  and  knowing  what  game 
wa.K  In  and  out  of  season,  and  havmg  to  pass  examinations  on 
mark.<;manshlp.  swimming,  and  metecrclogy. 

Thl.s  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  if  we  take  down  our  hair  and 
talk  facts,  some  of  our  own  rules  can  produce  at  least  a  chuckle. 
We  say  with  great  solemnity.  In  print,  that  no  private  aircraft 
sh  til  take  off  unless  it  ha.s  enough  pas  and  oil  (taking  into  ac- 
count the  wind  and  other  f.ictors)  to  reach  its  intended  destlna- 
tlf^n  We  actually  have  that  rale  W>  have  another  which  de- 
clares that  th"  wheels  of  a  private  plane  must  be  blocked  or  roped. 
or  Its  parking  brakes  fully  en.  before  its  motor  i.s  started.  Now. 
ccn'sldrr  what  happens  to  a  fellow  who  has  a  plar.e  with  foot  brakes 
«nd  a  .self -starter,  but  no  parking  brakes  He  must  block  his 
wheels  before  starting  his  motor  But  he  i.snt  going  anywhere 
unless  he  has  somebody  else  there  to  take  away  the  blocks,  or 
unless  he  put^  on  power  and  Jumps  the  blocks  because  It's  against 
the  rules  for  him  to  leave  his  ship  with  the  motor  running  And 
If  you  are  a  woman  fiyer  and  become  pre»jnant.  you  must  stop 
flying  immediately  becuu.se  you  are  deemed  to  be  in  an  abnormal 
physical  condition. 

I  am  not  even  saying  the.se  rules  are  bad.  They  may  be  abso- 
lutely necesFJiry  I  mention  them  merely  In  order  to  say.  like  the 
fisherman.  "If  ycu  think  these  are  good,  you  ought  to  see  the  ones 
that  got  away." 

I  wish  every  man  seriously  interested  In  aviation  could  sit  offi- 
cially with  u^  for  awhile  and  watch  the  steady  proce.sslon  of  peo- 
ple coming  to  us  end  asking  us  to  pass  more  regulations.  Every- 
body is  cppoeed.  as  a  general  principle,  to  much  regulation  He  is 
cpp.osed.  that  is.  until  some  particular  thing  comes  along  that 
gores  his  own  ox,  and  then  he  cries  out  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  law. 

This  problem  Is  common  In  government.  This  year's  cen.sus 
Is  an  example  Thousands  of  organizations  and  groups  have  been 
presslnK  the  Census  Bureau  to  ask  the  public  their  particular 
questions  These  range  from  the  cosmetics  people,  who  seriously 
want  to  know  the  number  of  blondes,  brunettes,  and  redheads, 
to  the  cemetery  people,  who  want  to  know  whether  you  ow.n  a 
burial  plot  The  Census  Bureau  ha«  refused  to  ask  more  tlian 
about  3  percent  of  the  questions  submitted,  yet  I  will  predict  that 
nevertheless  it  will  be  criticized  for  too  much  snooping  into 
peoples  personal  afTuirs.  So  the  governmental  aspects  of  aviation 
»ren  t  much  different  from  the  governmental  aspects  of  other 
things.  Our  concept  of  this  situation  is  that  we  should  hear 
everybody  concerned,  and  gather  very  complete  evidence;  but  that 
tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Autliority's  working  relationship  with  the 
Industry — particularly  since  the  whole  field  is  new^should  be  kept 
as   fluid   as   p^issible.   with   mandatory   regulation   at    a   mlnimt:m. 

Another  point  Just  as  we  would  like  to  keep  the  Industry  as 
free  from  excess  regulation  as  possible,  we  also  would  like  to  avoid 
the  creati  )n  of  new  governmental  machinery  to  do  work  that  can 
be  done  Just  as  well — and  often  perhaps  better — by  private 
facilities 

This  policy  touches  another  danger  point  in  governmental 
bureaus.  We  recognize  clearly  that  an  acciuisitive  tendency  often 
Is  present  in  government;  that  bureaus  seek  to  gather  unto  thtm- 
seives  rntirrly  complete  facilities  for  a  given  function,  so  that 
they  will  be  entirely  self-sufQclent,  and  not  have  to  depend 
either  on  other  bureaus  or  outside  facilities.  Thus  they  are  in 
complete  control. 

We  do  not  want  this  complete  autonomy  for  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Authority.  And  because  the  statement  sounds  very  pious 
and  a  little  too  good  to  be  true,  I  hasten  to  add  that  we  are 
not  motivated  by  piety,  but   by  some  comnion-sense  observations. 

S  >meone  In  the  aUmlnisli-atlon  said  recently  that  private  enter- 
prise is  Judged  by  its  successes,  while  government  Is  Judged 
by  its  failures.     And  that  philosophy  Is  behind  this  policy  of  ours. 

For  example.  I  have  heard  the  charge  hurled  repeatedly  at  this 
admuiistratlon   that   it   has   not   accomplished   anything   basic    in 


low-cost  housing  Now,  the  construction  Industry  Itself  Is  a  vast 
thing,  and  has  had  this  problem  before  It  since  the  turn  of  the 
centtu-y:  yet  I  never  have  heard  it  similarly  accusetl  Rather, 
the  public  will  wait  during  long  years  of  failure  until  some 
Industrialist  finds  the  practical  answer,  and  then  heap  honorary 
decrees  and  riches  on  his  head. 

If  I  ml£;ht  make  so  bold,  the  same  Is  true  about  aircra't  with 
nonstall  and  nonspln  characteristics.  We  have  them  now.  of 
cotirse.  but  their  arrival  was  exceedingly  tardy  and  beset  by  all 
sorts  of  controversy  which  is  far  from  ended  even  yet. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  these  things.     I  am  merely  stating 
facts      Industrj-   can   make   a   thousand   mistakes   and    be   remem- 
bered only  for  the  thousand-and-flrst  success.     Governm.ent  can- 
not     This  causes  the  constant  temptation  In  government  to  drift 
with   the  tide      On  one   extreme   It   may   mean   the   piling   up   of 
restrictive    rtiies    Just    because    people    ask    for   them,    and    on    the 
I    other  extreme  It  may  mean  doing  nothing      When   in  doubt,  say 
"no."     There  is  safety  In  doing  nothing      I  may  make  a  mistake. 
1    and  government  Is  Judged  by  Its  mistakes.     So.  Ill  find  a   reason 
j    against    this   proposal    and   stop   it.      It   may    be    that    a    one-eyed 
aviator  can't  fly.     If  I  say  he  can.  and  200  of  them  do  it  without 
accident,   then   I   was   right;    but    if   one   of    them   crashes.   I    did 
wrong.     No.  sir;   one-eyed  aviators  must  not  be  permitted  to  fly. 
I.  as  a  Government  official  always  open  to  criticism,  can't  take  a 
chance. 

Perhaps    ycu    can    see.    then,    why    we    turn    willingly    to    non- 
governmental facilities  whenever  we  can   for   much   research,   air- 
craft  testing   and   servicing,    pilot    training,   and   the    like.     They 
I    then  will  share  the  resjx)nsibillty  with  us.  and   help  us  to  avoid 
I    the   bureaucratic    sickness. 

Of  course,  th^  Clv.l  Aeronautics  Authority  has  to  take  the  lead. 
It  has  to  create  the  set-up.  One  of  our  biggest  problems  right 
new  Is  how  much  nf  our  authority  we  can  properly  delegate,  and 
It's  another  of  those  fields  of  pure  opinion.  We  are  working  on  it. 
along  with  nu^nercus  other  problems  such  as.  shall  we  subsidize 
feeder  lines,  shall  we  promote  safe-t\-pe  aircraft,  and  what  is  our 
relationship  with  aviation  authorities  of  the  various  States. 

I  believe  wc  ail  will  agree  that  one  of  the  basically  Important 
things  to  the  Industry  is  the  number  of  people  who  own  and  fly 
aircraft.  Several  months  ago  I  asked  our  people  a  few  questions 
in  this  field,  and  I  was  startled  to  learn  that  nobody  ever  had 
complied  the  answers.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  the  statistical 
story  of  those  who  buy  private  planer—  how  long  they  keep  them. 
whether  their  second  planes  are  better — that  sort  of  thin^  The 
great  achievements  of  the  commercial  carriers  give  us  In  -cneral 
a  pretty  rosy  picture  over  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  It  is 
something  of  a  jolt  to  make  such  a  simple  inquiry  in  the  private 
field  and  draw  a  blank. 

Well,  our  people  have  done  some  rather  elementary  research 
since  that  time,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it.  We  made  a 
cross-section  study  of  the  private  ownership  of  airplanes  in  this 
country  during  the  past  8  years.  We  found  that  the  average  life 
of  a  private  airplane  was  6  years.  But  we  made  the  very  un- 
plea-sant  discovery  that  the  life  of  an  airplane  owner,  as  an  owner, 
was  far  shorter  than  the  life  of  his  first  plane. 

In  short,  four  out  of  five  of  all  those  who  bought  their  first 
planes  during  this  period  had  got  nd  of  them  within  a  mean 
penotl  of  2' 2  years,  and  had  not  bought  others.  Over  half  had 
disposed  of  them  in  2  years,  and  one-third  had  got  out  of  the 
ownership   field   In    1    year. 

Let's  put  it  another  way  Approximately  15.000  new  noncom- 
mercial owners  bought  airplanes  during  the  years  1931  to  1938. 
inclusive.  Yet  so  many  dropped  out  that  the  net  total  Inrease 
In  private  owners  for  the  same  period  was  less  than  300.  Le.ss 
th:\n  20  percent  of  airplane  purcha.^ers  continued  their  ownership 
lonsrer  than  the  7-year  period  of  the  study. 

The  "mortality"  of  ownerships  is  so  great  today  that  2.900  new 
owners  must  be  found  each  year  to  maintain  the  present  total 
without  increase. 

What  is  the  answer?  We  don't  know.  It  may  be.  as  some  would 
say,  too  much  bureaucracy — too  many  logbooks  and  ins{XK:tions. 
too  much  required  practice  It  may  be  too  few  airports,  so  that 
a  flyer's  destinations  are  limited  It  may  be  any  of  a  score  of 
things  or.  more  likely,  a  combination  of  st  veral. 

At  any  rate,  aviation  as  a  whole  must  diagnose  this  trouble,  and 
cure  It  We  hope  that  all  of  you  will  go  to  work  on  It  with  us. 
One  thing  we  already  have  done,  of  course.  Is  to  arrange  for  the 
training  of  thousands  of  new  civilian  pilots.  We  feel  certain  that 
If  you  create  a  great  many  new  flyers  you  are  going  to  produce. 
Inevitably,  a  considerable  numlier  of  new  owners. 

I  have  been  speaking  in  general  terms  about  our  problems  and 
policies.  Perhaps  if  I  tell  you  the  story  of  the  civilian  pllot-traln- 
Ing  program  I  can  apply  these  policies  specifically. 

America,  traditionally,  depends  for  Its  national  defense  largely 
on  its  civilian  facilities  Instead  of  building  military  ronds,  we 
build  great  conunercial  highways,  knowing  full  w^ll  th^t  these 
blghT^ays  can  be  u.-ed  in  case  of  a  national  emergency  lncUHln<?, 
of  course,  war  The  same  holds  true  for  our  steel  mills,  our  tex- 
tiles, otu-  chemical  plants,  and  even  our  airplane-manufacturing 
plants. 

Because  of  the  development  of  totalitarian  states  with  their 
aggressive  policies,  it  may  be  that  we  have  put  too  much  depend- 
ence on  civilian  facilities.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure  that 
we  must  at  least  have  those  civilian  facilities.  This  holds  ?.  pc- 
clally  for  the  field  of  aviation,  for  I  am  qtute  stu'e  you  will  admit 
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that  the  airplane  Is  changing  the  world  as  no  other  single  instru- 
ment of  our  day.  But  it  holds  not  only  for  the  airplane  as  a 
machine,  it  holds  for  the  human  material  that  must  control  tills 
machine.  Moreover.  It  takes  longer  to  train  a  pilot  than  It  doc>s  to 
build  an  airplane. 

It  .seemed,  therefore,  desirable  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — 
to  develop  civilian  facilities,  including  pilots  and  civil  aircraft  fac- 
tories, as  a  defense  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  advar.ce  use 
cf  the  airplane  ntid  knowledge  about  the  airplane  throuc;h  civilian 
eetlvitles  If  by  any  happy  chance  we  do  not  have  to  defend  our- 
selves, there  will  be  nothing  but  profit,  because  the  expansion  of 
our  civilian  facilities  is  long  overdue. 

How  did  we  go  about  meeting  these  two  problems?  First,  we 
prepared  a  plan  of  action  within  our  own  organization.  Then  we 
discussed  It  w;th  State  aviation  officials,  with  ofScials  of  our  edu- 
cational systems,  including  the  Office  of  Education,  with  the  oper- 
ators of  private  commercial  schools  and  the  builders  of  civil  air- 
craft. We  did  not  forget  the  Anny  and  Na\'y,  because  our  defense 
services  have  had  years  of  experience  with  pilot  training.  Nat- 
urally, our  original  plan  was  considerably  altered  as  the  result  of 
the  advice  we  kjot  from  all  these  interested  groups.  We  wanted 
that  advice.  That  Is  the  policy  of  using  the  consensus  of  Inter- 
e;.ted  viewpoints,  where  we  have  no  formula. 

But  In  order  to  test  It  out,  we  obtained  from  the  National  Youth 
Administration  $100000  to  conduct  a  group  of  experimental  courses 
8t  13  colleges  In  various  parts  of  the  country.  Tliree  hundred  ,ind 
thirty  students  were  enrolled,  of  whom  97  percent  finished  their 
training  and  received  certificates  cf  a  private-pilot  grade. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  experimental  cour.se,  we  called 
In  the  operators  of  the  commercial  schools  who  had  been  conduct- 
Ins  the  flight  training,  and  the  college  officials  who  had  been  di- 
recting the  fround  schools.  We  obtained  from  both  groups  valua- 
ble suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  our  original  plan. 

As  the  result  of  this  careful  preparation,  we  were  able  to  fro 
before  congressional  and  senatorial  commlfees  and  present  objec- 
tive evidence  of  the  desirability  and  workability  of  a  much  larger 
program.  This  program  is  now  being  carried  on  In  437  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country  and  the  territorial  posses- 
sions. That  is  the  policy  of  using  the  nearest  thing  to  a  scientific 
approach   that   was   Immediately   available. 

Congress  wl.sely  provided  that  at  least  5  percent  of  those  we  train 
In  this  larger  program  .should  come  from  noncollege  young  people. 
We  have  met  this  requirement  by  arranging  for  the  training  of  700 
young  people,  or  approximately  7  percent  of  the  total  to  be  trained. 
by  commercial  operators  and  to  be  supervised  largely  by  local 
committees  of  Interested  citizens  Wherever  a  State  has  a  director 
or  commissioner  of  aviation,  he  has  been  asked  to  supervLse  this 
part  of  the  program  for  his  State.  In  other  Slates  the  training  has 
been  turned  over  to  chambers  of  commerce  who.  In  turn,  have 
called  on  their  aviation  committees  to  perform  this  public  service. 
That  is  a  policy  of  simple  democracy,  of  not  limiting  this  oppor- 
tunity to  college  students  alone. 

Now.  what  has  been  the  response  of  students  to  this  opportunity? 
There  is  enough  money  in  this  program  to  permit  10.000  young 
people  to  learn  to  flv  this  year.  Each  of  those  who  qualifies  for 
fimht  training  has  to' put  up  a  $40  fee  of  his  own  money.  Yet  the 
437  colleges  and  the  75  noncollege  stations  were  literally  swamped 
with  applicants.  We  do  not  know  what  the  total  of  applications 
was  but  we  are  confident  that  if  we  had  had  the  facilities  it  would 
have  been  no  trouble  at  all  to  enroll  50.000  young  people  In  one 
university  there  were  1.200  applications  for  a  quota  of  30  places  in 
the  course. 

The  demand  did  not  stop  there.  When  we  started  ground  schools 
for  those  who  had  qualified.  3.600  additional  college  students  en- 
rcllpd  and  started  ground  training,  even  when  ar^urcd  they  cannot 
h-ive  flmht  Instruction  this  year.  These  3.C00  are  being  carried  by 
the  universities  a'ld  by  their"  own  funds,  without  cost  to  us. 

The  situatirn  in  the  noncollege  group  Is  even  more  startling. 
Here.  It  now  appears,  at  lea.st  10.000  applicants  between  18  and  25 
years  of  age  will  pay  SIO  each  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  ground 
course  and  competing  for  700  places  in  the  flying  course.  They  are 
doirg  this  with  their  eyes  open  to  the  fact  that  93  percent  cf  them 
will  hive  to  fail.  Their  enthusia.sm  is  so  inspiring  that  a  number 
of  chambers  of  commerce  have  raised  private  funds  to  increase  the 
local  quotas. 

It  should  interest  you  to  know  also  that  every  applicant  for  fi.ght 
training  must  present  the  written  consent  of  his  parent  before  he 
Is  allowed  to  enroll  in  the  fllsht-tralning  course.  Tills  last  provi- 
sion alone  is  in  dramatic  contrast  to  totalitarian  states  where  par- 
ents are  punished  If  they  In  any  way  interfere  with  the  wishes  ol 
youth  to  follow  the  proposals  of  the  government. 

It  seems  to  me.  then,  that  our  procedure  In  the  flight  training  is 
In  line  with  the  best  democratic  philosophy.  Tlie  Authority  did  not 
hesitate  to  tarklc  it.  d;d  not  play  safe  in  fear  cf  failure.  It  obtained 
the  advice  of  all  the  interested  groups  in  the  field  of  aviation  and 
education  Instead  of  depending  on  the  decision  of  a  few  agency 
officials  It  reached  cut  to  educational  and  flight-training  institu- 
tions where  facilities  were  already  set  up.  instead  of  creating  bureau- 
cratic units  cf  its  own  that  it  could  supervise  with  an  Iron  hand, 
without  interference  from  anyone  else.  It  showed  confidence  in 
these  local  units  by  leaving  to  them  many  details  of  administration 
and  operation  It  has  made  paitlcipation  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
stitutions, on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves,  and  even  en  the 
part  of  parents  purely  voluntary.  It  has  avoided  the  selection  and 
hiring  of  thousands  of  employees  directly  responsible  to  a  central- 
ized organization.     It  has  not  bought  thousands  of  new  airplanes 


and  cth'-r  equipment,  nor  has  It  estab'lshed  .-^cores  of  offlcrs  to 
houFe  new  emplovees.  In  thcrt.  it  largely  has  relegated  to  local 
grcup^  with  existing  facilities  the  task  of  cairying  cut  a  i;ew  enter- 
prise to  meet  a  public  demand. 

The  same  pcllcics  have  been  followed  In  our  pilot  selection  research 
program  This  enterprise  has  been  turned  over  to  the  National 
Research  Council,  an  agency  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  National  Research  Council  was  originally  sot  up  by  President 
Lincoln,  and  reorganized  under  President  Wilson,  to  serve  the  Gov- 
ernment in  research  wherever  requested  A  distinguished  com- 
mittee of  scientific  men  has  been  appointed  by  the  Council  to  give 
direction  and  advice  to  workers  In  university  laboratories  who  will 
conduct  researches  on  problems  of  selecilcn  and  training  of  pilots. 
Thus,  the  existing  facility's  in  many  of  our  best  unlversltcs  have 
been  made  available  to  us. 

I  know  that  I  have  slighted  much  of  the  work  being  carried  on  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  by  describing,  m  some  detail,  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  civilian  pilot-training  program, 
but  it  seemed  to  mc  that  the  newness  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
novelty  of  this  program  offered  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way 
a  service  agency  can  operate  and  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  bureacracy. 

I  hope  you  will  not  feel  that  my  detailed  recital  cf  some  of  the 
problems  of  public  administration  was  Intended  to  bring  you  a  tale 
of  woe.  The  clash  of  free  opinion  is  tremendously  stimulating. 
The  wheels  of  Uncle  .Sam's  big  wagon  may  creak  pretty  loudly  at 
times,  and  it  may  break  an  axle  now  and  then,  but  It  does  keep 
moving  forward  at  the  head  of  the  entire  htiman  parade. 

Every  good  citizen's  responsibility  is  to  help  keep  it  out  In  front, 
where  its  very  leadership  will  be  a  constant  reminder  to  the  people 
of  other  nations  who  are  following,  for  the  moment,  governmental 
philosophies  with  which  ours  must  compete. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  scientist  has  a  greater  rrsponslbllity  In  this 
respect  than  the  average  man.  He  may  be  making  life  fuller  and 
richer  for  all  of  us  In  the  long  run.  but  in  the  meantime  he  is 
making  It  more  and  more  com.plex  by  providing  strange  new  mecha- 
nisms that  only  time  will  show  us  how  to  use  wisely 

That  is  why  I  have  tried  to  take  you  Into  my  office  and  let  you 
sec  the  parade  of  the  problems  for  which  we  have  no  formulas. 
Tliere  Is.  of  course,  a  better  way.  if  only  it  could  be  done.  That 
would  be  for  each  of  vou  to  spend  a  little  time  In  Government 
service  and  get  this  story  first-hand.  I  think  It  might  be  of  benefit 
to  you.  and  I  know  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country. 


Americanism 
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HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BERTRAND  W  GFARHART,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
TO  WASHINGTON  LODGE  NO.  15,  BENEVOLENT  AND  PROTEC- 
TIVE ORDER  OF  ELKS 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous  consent  hav- 
ing been  given  by  the  membership  of  this  body,  I  present  the 
text  of  an  addrc.'^s  which  I  delivered  to  the  members  of  Wash- 
ington Lodge  No.  15.  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  EUcs,  on  last  Wednesday  night,  the  23th  day  of  February 
1940  and  ask  that  it  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
CRE.ssioNAL  RECORD  of  his  day's  proceedings.  The  address 
was  broadcast  over  the  facilities  of  radio  station  WOL. 

The  address  follows: 

Exalted  ruler,  brothers,  and  friends  of  the  air  waves,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  expressed  detlre  of  the  grand  exalted  ruler  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  brothers  of  Wash- 
ington Lodge  No.  15  are  gathered  tonight  to  pledge  anew  their 
allegiance  tc  the  United  States,  and  to  express  again  their  abiding 
faith  in  those  principles  upon  which  our  beloved  country  is 
founded,  those  principles  under  the  influence  of  which  our  coun- 
try has  grown  to  be  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  150  years 
the  greatest  and   mightiest  of  all   of   the   nations  of   tlie   world. 

Tliere  is  no  prouder  title  that  can  be  achieved  under  any  flag 
than  American  citizen.  To  be  an  American  is  to  be  free,  to 
enjoy  liberty,  to  live  In  amity  with  one's  fellows,  to  know  the 
true  meaninij  of  fraternity.  Tlie  priceless  privileges  which  have 
become  the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen,  be  he  rich  or 
be  he  poor — the  principles  that  give  us  liberty  and  make  us 
free — are  In  number  great  but  all  of  them,  taken  together,  can 
be  described  and  referred  to  collectively  simply  as  Americanism. 

Because  Am-^ricanlsm  can  find  its  highest  expression  only  under 
the  blessings  of  a  continuing  peaceful  relationship  with  all  of  the 
world,  the  members  of  the  Elks,  determined  that  the  proces.ses  of 
civilization  sliall  not  be  interrupted,  are  at  this  moment  gathered 


"/ 


not  motivatoa  oy  pieiy.   out   oy  some  common-sense  ooservatioiis. 

S  )meone  In  the  adnilnistratJon  said  recently  that  private  enter- 
prise is  Judged  by  its  successies.  while  government  Is  Judged 
by  its  failures.     And  that  philosophy  Is  behind  this  policy  of  ours. 

For  example.  I  have  heard  the  charge  hurled  repeatedly  at  this 
admuusUatlon   that   It   has   not   accomplished  anything   basic   in 


pianis. 

Because  of  the  development  of  totalitarian  states  with  their 
Rgin^esslve  policies.  It  may  be  that  we  have  put  too  much  depend- 
ence on  civilian  facilities.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure  that 
we  must  at  least  have  those  civilian  facilities.  This  holds  ?:  pc- 
cially  for  the  field  of  aviation,  for  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  admit 
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about  their  flatj-draped  altar  on  this  solemn  occasion  to  demand 
again  that  America  keep  out  of  the  war  which  rages  In  Europe. 

The  question  of  war  and  peace  has  always  be«n  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  all  of  the  people  of  ail  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  to  Americans  no  less  than  to  others. 

And  well  It  might  be  The  horrors,  the  mlsertes,  the  distress, 
and  despair  which  follow  In  the  wake  of  war  have  too  often  been 
the  blttfr  experience  of  mankind. 

In  the^e  days  when  the  world  is  filled  with  trouble,  when  many 
of  the  great  and  small  nations  of  the  world  are  In  death's  em- 
brace. It  Is  well  that  the  sober-minded,  patriotic,  thinking  people 
of  ;he  United  States  take  coun=^l  In  their  effort  to  keep  America 
out  of  the  war  which  rages  overseas 

All  over  the  United  States  earnest-minded  people  have  bound 
themselves  together  in  organizations  of  different  kinds  and  under 
different  nanaes  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  preventing,  by  all 
honorable  means,  the  Involvement  of  our  country  in  the  bloody 
contest  which  threatens  to  envelop  the  entire  world. 

To  this  high  resolve  the  almost  three-quarters  of  one  million 
members  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  have 
pledgt-d  their  support.  Our  country  will  remain  out  of  this  con- 
flict over  there,  our  youth  will  be  spared  the  sacrifices  incident 
to  war.  If  the  Influence  of  this  mighty  patriotic  and  fraternal  order 
2&n  prevent  the  tragedy  of  our  involvement. 

The  members  of  the  Elks  are  rendering  an  Invaluable  service 
In  the  cause  of  peace  for  America,  a  service  so  timely  and  so 
necestiary  In  these  troublous  moments  that  I  am  happy  Indeed  to 
conunend  them — loyal  citizens  that  they  are — for  their  self-sacri- 
ficing endeavors  in  a  noble  cause,  for,  most  certainly,  they  are  in 
this  instance  laboring  In  a  most  righteous  campaign. 

I  despise  war. 

Tliough  I  hate  it  more  than  any  other  human  activity,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  as  one  believing  that  war  Is  always 
bad  and  that  it  Is  never  necessary.  Out  of  righteous  wars  much 
gtod  has  come  One  must  not  forget  that  It  was  out  of  the  bloody 
crucible  of  heroic  sacnflce  that  America,  with  all  of  its  blessings, 
was  tx)m.  Without  that  war  in  which  our  forebears  fought — and 
many  of  them  died — there  could  not  have  been  a  United  States 
of  America. 

But  the  Revolutionary  War  was  a  war  In  which  American  rights 
and  American  privileges  were  involved. 

Elks  are  not  pacifists.  I  am  not  a  pacifist.  Quite  the  contrary, 
as  my  partieipation  In  the  World  War  emphatically  discloses. 
Just  as  my  paternal  ancestor  of  the  Revolutionary  War  days  took 
his  stand  at  the  .side  of  General  Washington  more  than  160  years 
ago,  I  hold  myself — as  docs  every  Elk — in  readiiiess  to  answer  the 
call  and  to  fight  for  our  country  whenever  its  existence  is  threat- 
ened or  the  priceless  privileges  of  American  citizenship  are  chal- 
lenged     No  true  American  could  do  less  than  that. 

It  Is  because  I  know  that  no  American's  freedom — no  Ameri- 
can's liberty — Is  threatened:  because  I  know  that  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  United  States  is  not  at  all  Involved  that  we  are 
raising  our  voices  to  demand  that  America  keep  out  of  the  war 
that  rages  over  there. 

It  Is  nought  but  a  glpantlc  real-estate  deal  that  is  In  process 
of  adjustment  and  settlcm.ent— a  stupendous  maneuver  for  power 
In  E^uropean  politics  for  which  the  blood  of  Europe  s  youth  now 
flows. 

The  outcome  of  this.  Europe's  newest  adventure  In  power  poli- 
tics— whatever  It  may  be — will  not  affect  America's  destiny.  Amer- 
ica's future,  one  whit,  unless  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  drawn 
Into  the  vortex 

Why,  every  thinking  American  inquires,  should  we  send  our 
boys  over  there  to  die — to  be  mutilated  or  maimed — on  Etiropean 
battlefields  that  some  king  be  made  more  secure  on  his  throne, 
that  certain  heads  of  states  may  add  to  their  power. 

The  reason  they  fight  Is  of  their  own  making.  It  was  their  greed, 
their  craving  for  power,  that  precipitated  the  conflict.  It  should  be 
their  armies,  not  ours,  that  should  bear  the  brunt  of  It. 

The  determination  of  those  shameftil  Issues — the  turning  of  the 
victory  one  way  or  the  other — Is  not  worth  the  expenditure  of  one 
American  dollar:  least  of  all.  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  one  American 
life. 

Is  there  an  obligation  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  American 
people  to  right  every  wrong,  stamp  out  every  evil,  adjust  every  in- 
equality, eliminate  every  Injustice  that  may  raise  Its  ugly  head  In 
every  comer  of  this  far-flung  world? 

Have  we  not  enough  wrongs  to  right,  enough  evils  to  stamp 
ctit.  enough  Inequalities  to  adjust,  enough  Injustices  to  eliminate 
right  here  In  our  own  country  to  keep  us  reasonably  well  occupied 
In  the  days  Immediately  to  come  without  running  around  the  world 
looking  for  something  to  do? 

Cannot  we  serve  America  well,  humanity  best,  by  governing  our- 
selves well,  by  solving  correctly  and  with  promptitude  the  manifold 
problems  of  America,  the  governmental  problems  with  wtilch  we  are 
daily  beset? 

Dictators  decry  democracy.  They  sneer  when  free  Institutions  are 
referred  to.  They  contend  that  self-government  Is  a  farce,  that 
the  people — upon  whom  democracy  depends — are  incapable  of  gov- 
erning themselves. 


Let  us  prove  to  the  world,  and  to  the  dictators  In  particular,  that 
democracy  and  .self-government  can  be  made  to  work.  Let  us  prove 
to  the  world  that  democracy  will  work  by  making  it  work. 

If  we  will  but  do  this,  America  will  become  again  the  "hope  ot 
the  world."  an  inspiration  to  all  of  the  downtrodden,  enslaved 
people  of  this  world  to  resist  their  tyrants,  to  destroy  their  oppres- 
sors, to  regain  their  lost  liberties  through  a  renewed  confidence  in 
the  kind  of  Institutions  that  make  men  free. 

It  is  no  easy  task  governing  America  well.  But  If  we  can  make 
the  admlnlsUatlcn  of  public  affairs  reasonably  efBcl?nt — Just  In 
Its  human  relationships — helpful  In  Its  objectives,  historians  will 
speak  well  of  us  when  they  take  up  their  appraising  pens. 

And.  best  of  all,  Americans  will  have  remained  free,  their  CToarlty 
for  self-government  vindicated.  Dictators,  discredited  In  the  Ucht 
of  the  contrasted  Ideology,  will  be  toppled  from  their  high  positions 
of  power,  power  built  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  falsehood,  preten- 
tion, and  deceit. 

And  In  such  a  contest  with  dictators  the  life  of  no  American  boy 
would  be  sacrificed,  no  blood  would  be  spilt,  no  American  home  sor- 
rowed, no  wives  widowed,  no  children  orphaned,  no  mother's  heart 
broken. 

Americans,  awake.  Our  Job  today  is  to  keep  America  out  of 
Eurcpe  and  Europe  out  of  America. 

U  we  can  but  keep  our  emotions  In  leash,  our  sentiments  under 
control,  our  feet  upon  the  ground,  we  can  keep  America  out  of  this 
war 

No  aspiration  could  be  nobler  than  that. 
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OF  OKLAHO.MA 
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Wednesday.  February  28,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    WTLBLTIN    CARTWRIGHT.    OP    OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  permission  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  herein  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  me  to  all  the  Odd  Fellows  lodges  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  at  the  Odd  Fellows  demonstration  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
room  of  the  temple,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  February 
27,  1940: 

Fellow  Odd  Fellows  and  friends.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  at 
the  Invitation  of  your  Grand  Master.  Hon.  Leonard  Mason  When 
your  graciou.s  Invitation  arrived  I  wondered  what  I  could  say  on  so 
propitious  an  occasion  as  this  great  demonstration  of  an  ancient 
and  honorable  fraternal  body  that  could  be  called  a  real  contri- 
bution. 

With  a  large  part  of  the  world  at  war  and  hate  filling  the  air 
and  the  press  as  both  sides  turn  loose  their  verbal  and  written 
vitriol — with  many  problems  still  besetting  our  own  grand  and 
glorious  country — the  natural  tendency  Is  to  be  pessimistic. 

In  view  of  the  long  and  magnificent  history  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  tremendously  helpful  force  It  has  always  exerted.  I  felt 
tliat  this  gathering  would  be  the  last  place  for  a  nesslmist  to  find 
a  warm  welcome.  So  1  determined  to  be  myself.  You  know.  I 
have  always  been  an  optimist.  Perhaps  one  Is  not  always  war- 
ranted m  taking  an  optimistic  view  of  things.  But  who  v.lll  deny 
that  the  rainbow  is  a  cheering  sort  of  hallucination,  or  whatever 
you  may  call  It?  Anyhow.  I  have  been  ralnbowlng  for  lo  the<=e 
many  years  and  determined  to  keep  right  on  turning  on  the 
pleasing  colors  today  despite  all  that  is  going  on  here,  there,  and 
everywhere — clear  down  to  Jericho  and  back  again. 

If  anybody  else  scheduled  to  speak  from  this  rostrum  insists 
on  viewing  with  alarm,  well  and  good.  All  of  us  cannot  get  exactly 
the  same  squint  on  things.  As  for  me,  I  propose  to  try  to  keep  my 
own  little  corner  bright  by  letting  in  such  light  as  may  be  available. 

Some  folks  seem  Inclined  to  smile  when  the  term  "Odd  Fellow" 
falls  on  the  ear.  Well,  let  them  smile — or  laugh  raucously  if  It 
pleases  them  to  do  so  A  good  laugh  never  yet  hurt  an  Odd 
Fellow,  and  If  some  Ignoramus  who  knows  nothing  of  the  history 
and  noble  work  of  this  group  sees  something  funny  in  the  name 
It  may  help  him  to  let  off  steam.  May  he  live  to  be  able  to  laugh 
many  more  times.  Indeed,  a  good  laugh  Is  about  a.s  fine  a  tonic 
as  man  or  woman  can  take;  that  Is,  next  to  a  fuB  dose  of  op- 
timism. And  I  guess  a  really  healthy  laugh,  based  on  something 
worth  the  effort  Is  apt  to  promote  a  feeling  akin  to  optimism. 

You  know.  I  came  up  through  a  pretty  hard  road  myself.  When 
I  first  saw  the  light  of  day  the  cotmtry  In  the  vicinity  of  mv  home 
was  still  rather  rough.    If  tliere  were  any  silver  spoons  aruund  In 


these  local  units  by  leaving  to  them  many  details  of  administration 
and  operation  It  has  made  pai  tlclpation  on  the  part  of  those  In- 
Btitutions.  on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves,  and  even  en  the 
part  of  parents  purely  voluntary.  It  has  avoided  the  selection  and 
hiring  of  thousands  of  employees  directly  responsible  to  a  central- 
ized organization.     It  has  not  bought  thousands  of  new  airplanes 


ir^e — jtrt"    iii    ijuiiiuirj    gicat    uku.    «*i»    >ja    i»,^»..,    v^.......    .-„^"- ^-'    — — 

be  described  and  referred  to  collectively  simply  as  Americanism. 

Because  Americanism  can  find  Its  highest  expression  only  under 
the  blessings  of  a  continuing  peaceful  relation:^hlp  with  all  of  the 
world,  the  "members  of  the  Elks,  determined  that  the  proces.ses  of 
civilization  shall  not  be  interrupted,  are  at  this  moment  c^thered 
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that  section  the  supply  must  have  laeen  exhatisted  before  I  ar- 
rived, for  when  I  attempUd  to  reach  In  and  pull  one  out  of  my 
mouth  It  just  was  not  there.  Work  started  early  for  me  and  just 
natujallv  kept  right  on — and  I  am  still  at  It. 

Bui  I  saw  the  rough  country  develop  Into  a  great  farming  and 
industrial  area  and  am  happy  to  say  that  development  Is  still 
going  on  and  is  certain  to  continue  long  after  my  course  Is  run. 
That  Is  one  major  reason  why  I  liave  always  been  an  optimist. 
It  has  been  mv  privilege  to  come  in  contact  with  large  numbers 
of  persons  from  all  walks  of  life.  Some  of  them  have  been  un- 
lovely and  unpromising,  but  the  vast  majority  have  been  square 
shooting,  straight -thinking  folks,  and  they  were  bent  on  con- 
tributing something  worthwhile  to  their  communities  and  our 
fair  country  That  did  not  tend  to  make  me  pessimistic,  as  you 
may  readily  understand. 

In  du»  course  I  ran  across  the  Odd  Fellows— not  to  mention 
other  beneficial  and  fraternal  groups — and  found  them  working 
for  mutual  helpfulness  all  along  the  line.  That  naturally  tended 
to  confirm  me  as  an  optimist.  So  If  I  still  Insist  on  being  a  fool 
optimist  even  when  the  clouds  are  lowering  and  things  are  awry 
here  and  there,  bear  with  me.  The  thing  that  has  become  con- 
genital with  me  Is  somethihg  I  cannot  help  Besides,  there  is  a 
lot  to  that  old  saw  about  every  cloud  having  a  silver  lining; 
about  it  always  being  darkest  Just  before  the  dawn  Try  that  | 
one  on  your  trusty  harmonica  and  then  Join  In  the  laugh 

A  plague  on  all  pessimists.  Why.  who  could  look  Into  the  faces 
of  the  good  people  comprising  this  assembly  and  fall  to  see  hope, 
faith  and  charity  wrlttm  as  plainly  as  pen  or  brush  could  make 
them'  If  you  folks  are  not  all  optimists  I  am  almost  willing  to 
cease  being  one— for  a  moment.  In  fact.  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  a  b-t  with  the  rankest  pessimist  within  the  hearing  of  my 

voice If  any  there  be — that  he  could  not  muster  enough  buddies 

here  today  to  form  even  half  of  a  bass  quartette.    So  away  with 

them.  ,  ,  .    . 

We  came  here  today  to  meet  a  lot  of  congenial  souls  and  to 
be  happv  If  any  Member  hid  a  cold  sponge  In  his  vest  pocket 
before  entering  the  hall,  he  would  do  well  to  sneak  out  the  side 
door  and  cast  it  to  the  four  winds  before  his  dereliction  Is  dis- 
covered Many  of  these  genial  souls  can  work  ujr  indignation  a 
foot  thick  on  short  notice  when  their  cause  Is  J\ist.  And  when 
indignation  gets  that  thick  its  executionary  power  Is  something 
to  contemplate  with  fear  and  trembling.  If  the  shoe  pinches 
anyone  within  hearing,  this  would  be  a  fine  tlm.e  to  do  a  fade- 
out  and  get  rid  of  the  Incriminating  evidence,  lest  that  Indigna- 
tion start  moxintlrg  and  pillory  the  culprit  in  his  tracks. 

Now.  If  there  are  any  present  who  did  not  find  themselves  at- 
tracted to  this  demonstration  to  have  a  happy  time  let  them  raise 
their  right  hands.  Everybody  else  In  this  presence  v.culd  like  to 
get  one  good  look  at  anvonc  who  would  choose  an  occa.^lrn  of  this 
kind  to  be  a  Gloomy  Gus.  WeU,  I  see  no  rush  of  hands  Every- 
body seems  to  be  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  Tliank  Gcd  lor  a 
gocd  healthy  grln--lt  Is  one  of  His  best  modlcamrnts 

Why  shouldn't  I  be  an  optimist?  Even  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  has  suddenly  reached  out  and  donned 
the  garments  of  optlml.<m.  Onlv  a  few  days  ago  the  national  cham- 
ber took  its  stand  squarely  where  I  have  been  standing  for  a  long 
time  Welcome  to  the  ranks  of  the  optimists,  big  business.  You 
have  been  a  bit  gloomy  off  and  on  for  a  numbrr  of  years.  Now 
you  have  looked  out  the  window,  discovered  there  really  Is  a  rain- 
bow and  come  right  over  lock,  .stock,  and  barrel.  Just  think  of  the 
fun  you  have  been  miss:ng  all  this  time  while  fussing  and  fuming 
Tlie  rainbow  has  been  hanging  there  all  the  time,  if  you  had  but 
brushed  the  mote  from  yotir  eye. 

The  national  chamber  has  good  ground  for  becoming  an  opti- 
mist It  finds  all  the  business  Indicators  pointing  to  a  prosperous 
1940  Tliey  are  happy  about  it — Just  as  we  are  happy  to  be  here 
todav  to  get  to  know  each  other  a  little  better  Seriously,  however. 
It  is"  most  encouraging  when  organized  business,  which  all  must 
concede  has  taken  a  terrific  licking  over  a  p«^rlod  of  years,  feels 
warranted  In  rushing  Into  print  on  a  Nation-wide  basis  with  a 
formal  announcement  that  the  ouUook  for  business  and  industry 
this  vc:-.r  is  Improving  It  Is  good  news  for  business  and  Industry, 
for  emplover  and  employee,  for  everybody  from  coast  to  coast. 
But  I  ^aw  It  first— that  Is.  the  warrant  for  optimism.  What  l 
have  said  antedates  the  announcement  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  To  me  there  was  no  question  but 
the  good  old  United  States  of  America  was  coming  back  strong— 
the  stronger  the  better  You  know,  our  great  Nation  Is  the  same 
size 'as  before  the  depression  hit  It  more  than  10  years  ago 
There  are  more  people  in  It  than  at  that  time,  and  they  are  Just 
as  good  people  Its  resources  are  all  still  Intact.  The  native 
genius  of  the  people  has  not  dlmlnl.'=hed.  You  Just  cannot  keep  a 
great  nation  down  It  may  be  troubled  and  hesitant  for  a  time, 
but   It    is   as   certain   to    rise   again   as   Is   the   sun   to   shine. 

It  ha<;  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you.  The  great  order  you 
represont  had  Us  American  start  in  Baltimore.  When  a  demon- 
stration is  held  our  eyes  naturally  turn  toward  the  monumental 
cltv  Here  the  American  founding  fathers  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  structure  that  was  to  diffuse  friendship  and  helpfulness  In  all 
directions  That  beneficent  Influence  continues  to  spread  In  an 
ever-widening  circle,  blessing  humanity  wherever  it  goes,  promoting 
good  citizenship  and  happiness — and  optimism. 
I  thank  you 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  OF  FEBRUARY  24, 

1940 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  concrete  example  of  the 
eflcct  of  some  of  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal  is  given  in  an 
editorial  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Saturday,  February  24. 
Tliat  editorial  is  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  24.  19401 

LITTLE     MONUMENTS     TO     THE     ROOSEVELT     DEPRLSSIOM 

A  number  of  readers  have  written  to  us  about  the  article  In  last 
Saturdays  Tribune  by  our  real-estate  editor  on  the  wrecking  of 
bulldlnps  in  Cl^.lcago  during  the  last  7  years.  The  article  was 
illustrated  on  the  back  page  with  pictures  of  19  important  buildings 
which  had  been  rasaed  during  the  New  Deal  depression,  and  either 
had  not  been  replaced  or  had  been  replaced  by  one-  or  two-story 
tfiiXDflvcrs 

Some  readers  felt  that  we  should  have  told  the  facts  about  the 
"large  amount  of  new  building  during  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
ae  one  letter  phrased  It.  Accordingly  a  comparison  of  the  volume  of 
building  In  Chicago  under  the  New  Deal  and  under  the  preceding 
national  administrations  is  presented  in  a  chart  on  the  back  page  of 
the  Tribune  this  morning.  , 

The  chart  emphasizes  and  supplements  Mr  Chase  s  article,  tie 
showed  that  more  buildings  had  been  wrecked  [since  1933  |  than  had 
been  erected.  The  graph  establishes  that  the  amount  of  new  build- 
ing has  been  smaller  than  in  any  national  administration  In  more 
than  a  half  century. 

During  the  Rocsevelt  administration  the  average  annual  volume 
of  building  in  Chicago  was  $18,000,000.  This  compares  with 
ee3  000  0  '0  per  year  under  President  Hoover.  $297,000,000  per  year  In 
the  CotiUd'e-Harding  administrations,  and  $03,000,000  per  year  dur- 
ing President  W)ls(  n's  two  terms,  including  the  war  years,  when  It 
was  a  pairioiic  duty  to  refrain  from  building  if  you  didn  t  have  war 
orders  requiring  it. 

In  19o9  the  best  of  the  Roosevelt  years,  the  value  of  new  construc- 
tion in  Chicago  was  J.41. 000.000.  and  this  figure  included  at  least 
eleven  million  under  Government  subsidy.  This  was  the  lowest 
peak  year  in  any  Presidents  term  during  the  present  century. 

The  average  of  $18,000,000  worth  of  new  construction  per  year 
under  the  New  Deal  compares  with  $95,000,000  per  year  tinder 
President  Taft.  $54,000,000  per  year  under  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  although  tlie  panic  of  1907  and  the  ensuing  depression 
held  down  the  figure,  and  even  $24,000,000  under  President  Mc- 
Kinley  although  the  Chicago  building  trades  at  the  time  were 
suffering  from  racketeering  by  Skinny  Madden  and  there  were 
many  strikes,  one  of  which  in  1900  was  of  record  duration.  It 
lasted  all  year.  ^^^  ^ 

The  average  of  $18,000,000  worth  of  new  building  In  Chicago  for 
the  first  7  vears  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  administration  compares 
with  an  average  of  $30,000,000  per  year  In  Grover  Cleveland's  second 
term,  during  which  occurred  the  panic  of  1893  and  the  following 
depression  which  was  the  worst  down  to  that  time.  In  President 
Benjamin  Harrisons  administration,  which  separated  Cleveland's 
two  term-^  $47,000,000  worth  of  building  per  year  was  done,  lirclud- 
Ing  the  old  Maspnic  temple,  which  was  wrecked  last  year,  and  the 
Great  Northern  Hotel,  which  Is  now  being  taken  down. 

In  Cleveland's  first  term,  building  averaged  $20,000,000  per  year. 
To  find  a  period  when  so  little  building  has  been  done  as  under 
the  New  Deal  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  Garfield  and  Arthur  ad- 
ministfations.     The  population  of  Chicago  then  had  Just  crossed  the 

500.000  mark.  ^  ,     .     ^ 

That  building  construction  has  been  in  a  state  of  paralysis  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  admlnl.stratlon  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
New  Deal  propagandists  talk  of  the  many  millions  which  have  gone 
Into  fine  new  Chicago  structures  and  of  Washington's  helpfulness 
to  the  construction  Industry.  True,  the  New  Deal  has  underwrit- 
ten home  building  on  a  shoestring,  has  subsidized  other  building, 
and  ha<;  advanced  money  on  distressed  property.  Each  of  these 
activities  will  Involve  losses  eventually  to  be  paid  for  In  income 
taxes,  and  meanwhile  the  resulting  total  building  volume  Is  by  aU 
past  standards  of  measurement  a  drop  in  a  bucket. 

All  other  building,  except  of  a  necessitous  sort,  has  been  stopped 
In  Chicago  at  a  time  when  the  flow  of  new  capital  Into  business 
generally  has  also  been  reduced  to  a  trickle.  The  construction 
lndu<?trv  like  the  others,  has  been  held  back  by  the  higher  costs  of 
production,  extortionate  taxes,  and  tyrannous  regulation  whicli  the 


14 


the  people— upon  wnom  democracy  UepenUs— are  incapable  ol  gov-       I  first  saw  the  light  of  day  the  country  In  the  vicinity  of  ir.y  home 
crnlcg  tliemselves.  I    was  stlU  ratlier  rough,    IX  Uiere  were  any  silver  spoons  arJund  In 


ever-widening  circle,  blessinp  humanity  wherever  it  goes,  promoting 
good  cltlzrn.shlp  and  happiness — and  optimism. 
1  thank  ycu 

LXXXVI— App 73 


Kencraliy  has  aiso  oeen  reuucLu  tu  a  mcn-iu.  *!.*«-  >,v>»iov. v*v,v.^»» 
Indu-'trv  like  the  others,  has  been  held  back  by  the  higher  costs  of 
production,  extortionate  taxes,  and  tyrannous  reg\ilatlon  whicla  the 
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New  Dral  has  placed  In  the  way  of  earning  a  profit.  The  shacks 
which  the  auto-parking  companies  put  up  to  shelter  their  employees 
and  the  two-story  t^ixpavers  on  skyscraper  sites  give  mute  testi- 
mony about  the  state  of  business.  They  are  monuments  to  the 
Buo&cveU  dcpreislcn. 


Americanism  Versus  Internationalism 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


07 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

<.»K   \KV.'   YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  UKrUKSEXTATIVES 
Mor.day.  March  4,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS   BY    HON.    HAMILTON    FISH,    OP    NEW    YORK 

Mr,  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  rcmark.s  in  the  Record,  1  include  the  following  radio 
speech  dclivrrrd  by  me  over  th:-  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  Saturday  evening,  March  2.  19-10: 

The  subject  of  my  remarks  thLs  evening,  Americanism  versus 
Internatlonill'=m  describes  the  difference  between  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  Republl-an  Party  and  the  Roosevelt  Administration  The 
Republican  Party  has  and  wUl  continue  to  uphold  the  traditional 
American  foreign  policies  prcc'.almed  by  George  Wa>hington,  cf 
neutrality  nonintervention,  and  no  entanglin?  alliances,  and  ad- 
hered to  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  all  of  our  Presidents  down  to 
the  World  War. 

Before  discussing  this  vital  issue,  I  shall  d'gress  to  make  some 
observations  regaid.ng  the  in.spired  submarine  propaganda.  Once 
again  the  submarine  bugab<no  has  been  let  loose  in  order  to  keep 
the  war  hysteria  stirred  up  and  to  excite  American  citizens  by  In- 
spired tales  of  submarine  activities  and  outrages  near  Puerto  Rico 
and  off  the  Atlantic  coast  Tcdays  report  of  an  alleged  submarine 
iittack  cm  the  British  steamer  Southgate  is  r.bviously  part  of  a  care- 
fully planned  propaganda  program  to  influence  American  public 
opinion  by  the  use  of  periodical  submarine  scares  in  the  Caribbean 

Oxir  naval  ships  keep  darting  hither  and  thither  after  phantom 
and  mvstericus  submarines,  but  ncn?  have  vet  been  actually  veri- 
fied Admiral  Leahy,  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  reported 
as  saying  if  these  fictitious  subm:irine  account.s  continue  there  will 
soon  be  news  Items  cf  flying  submarines  having  been  seen  over  our  > 
coastal  cities  i 

The  day  before  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em^arso  the  British  ship 
Coulmore  was  reported  as  havln?  been  sunk  by  a  German  submarine 
off  our  coast,  but  when  our  destroyers  s<-ught  to  locate  the  victim  It 
had  vanished    only  to  turn  up  later  in  a  British  port. 

We  are  in  the  m.d  t  of  war  hysteria  and  poisonous  propaganda,    I 
aimed  to  break  dnwn  cur  will  fcr  peace.     The  propaganda  machine 
has    however,   already   shot    Its  b^U   with    tlie   mystery   submarines, 
which    leaves   the   American   people   cold.     It    is   time    to   develop   a 
bgger  and  better  bugaboo,  and  a  more  effective  hobgoblin 

Unfrrtunatelv  some  of  the  submarine  propaganda  emanates  from 
the  White  House.  A  few  months  ago  it  wa-s  announced  from  the 
White  House  that  a  foreign  submarine  had  been  sighted  about  20 
miles  off  Key  West,  Fla  .  by  Navy  patrol  vessels.  President  Roosevelt 
has  'fuither  excited  the  Am.ence.n  people  by  the  silly  secrecy  In 
connection  with  his  mysterious  lishlng  trip. 

If  there  \*ere  si!b:nar:nes  In  the  Caribbean,  he  should  not  have 
r'ske<l  any  argument  with  them,  as  they  are  apt  to  shoot  first  and 
ask  questions  afterward  However.  If  they  are  wholly  Imaginary 
cubn^rincs  that  Is  quite  a  different  matter  Suppose  a  phantom 
submarine  had  fired  a  phantom  shell  at  the  Presidential  fishing  boat. 
Would  our  honor  have  been  impugned?  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
involve  America  in  war  ever  a  fishing  junket.  What  a  war  slogan 
thot  would  be— make  the  Caribbean  safe  for  F  D.  R  s  fishing! 

Dr  Virgil  Jordan,  president  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  a  speech  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in  Phila- 
delphia last  we«k  predicted  that  President  Rocsovelt  would  be  a 
candidate  lor  a  third  term  on  a  platform  of  national  emergency  and 
pacification  of  Europe;  that  within  a  year  the  Army,  Navy  and  air 
forces  of  this  country  would  be  actively  engaged  In  hostilities  In 
Europe  and  Asia;  that  American  industrial  life  would  be  completely 
in  the  hands  cf  polit.ca.  age.icics;  and  that  increasnig  Internal  dis- 
order would  be  suppressed  by  armed  force,  espionage,  censorship, 
and  suspension  of  c:vll  rights  and  civil  processes. 

Dr  Jordan  remarked  that  he  hop^-d  the  catastrophic  events  cr 
which  he  spoke  wov.ld  not  happen,  but  added  that  he  thought  they 
would  because  there  are  so  few  people  in  this  cov;ntry  y,ho  new  real- 
ize that  they  can  happen  and  are  happening,  and  who  are  now  will- 
ing to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  or  take  any  ilsk  to  try  to  prevent 
them  from  happening. 

Tliat  Dr  Jordan  has  based  his  conclusions  on  firm  foundations 
can  be  readilv  ascertained  bv  reference  to  the  parrotlike  state- 
ments made  by  Ambassadors  Kennedy.  Bullitt,  and  Davies.  who.  on 
returning  to  the  Uulied  States  from  abroad,  pioclauned  that  it  was 


essential  that  President  Roosevelt  be  reelected  In  order  that  hU 
foreign  policies  might  be  carried  out  in  Europe, 

Peace-loving  Americans  should  carefully  examine  those  foreign 
policies  and  determine  for  themselves  where  they  led  us  in  1917  and 
where  they  are  leading  us  now.  j,        w, 

I  am  not  In  the  confidence  of  President  Roosevelt  regarding  his 
foreign  policies,  nor  Is  any  Republican  Member  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate  I  am  not  disclosing  any  state  secrets  when  I  say  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  deliberately  scrapped  the  traditional  custom 
and  practice  of  all  prior  administrations.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can  alike,   of   nonpartisan   cooperation   and   consideration   of   our 

foreign  policies.  ,     ,     ,  .   ^         w  i        .w 

He  has  from  almost  the  outset  of  his  rule  Insisted  on  being  the 
sole  dictator  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  has  Ignored  the  minority 
members  of  both  the  Forris^n  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  consistently  and 
with  studied  Indifference.  This  course  of  action  Is  a  complete  and 
tragic  change  from  the  traditional  nonpartisan  approach  and  con- 
sideration of  international  Issues.  It  Is  bound  to  be  a  dangerous 
and  a  disastrous  departure  from  American  practice  and  ideals,  an 
evil  and  ruinous  experiment,  and  an  apple  of  discord  where  unity 
and  cooperation  should  exist.  • 

President  Ro^-scvelt  is  alone  responsible,  and  the  international 
seeds  of  discord  he  has  sown  will  plague  the  American  people  until 
there  Is  a  return  to  our  traditional  American  policies  and  customs. 
President  Roosevelt  Is  an  Internationalist,  and  was  one  20  years 
ago  when  he  campaigned  as  Vice  President  for  the  League  of 
Nations  I  do  not  Impugn  his  motives;  he  has  a  right  to  be  an 
internationalist,  and  the  Democratic  Party  has  no  monopoly  of 
them  We  have  a  few  and  Ju.n  as  determined  and  outspoken 
internationalists  in  the  Republican  Party,  such  as  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  however,  is  the  avowed  and  recognized  leader  of 
the  old  pro-Lcaguers.  who  believe  it  is  our  moral  duty  to  stick  our 
nose  into  the  eternal  disputes  and  wars  of  the  Old  World. 

President  Roosevelfs  views  and  statements  are  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord He  has  urged  Congress  to  give  him  power  to  lay  economic 
sanctions,  to  determine  the  aggressor  nations,  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  to  lend  money  to  foreign  governments,  to  quarantine 
certain  nations,  and  has  virged  other  acts  short  of  war  but  leadmg 
directly  into  war. 

In  addition,  he  has  attacked  heads  of  foreign  governments,  ably 
seconded  and  abetted  by  members  of  his  own  Cabinet. 

He  not  only  led  the  fight,  but  used  every  weapon  and  every 
influence  of  his  high  office  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  which 
served  notice  on  the  world  that  we  were  taking  sides  in  the  Euro- 
pean war  and  Jeopardizing  American  neutrality  and  pe".ce.  I 
still  maintain  that  was  the  first  step  toward  intervention  and 
involvement  of  America  In  war. 

The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  was  effected  by  the  str^^ng-arm 
methods  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  false  and  already  repudi- 
ated promises  of  large  purchases  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  foodstuffs 
from  farm  districts.  Repeal  was  only  consummated  by  the  prac- 
tically solid  vote  of  the  solid  South,  whore  the  two-party  system, 
unfortunately,  does  not  exist,  and  where  the  League  of  Nations 
has   had   Its  strong-hold.  .  ,^    . 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  detail  the  foreign  policies  of  Presi- 
dent   Rco.sevelt    and    the    internationalism   of   the    new    dealers    so 
I    that  the  record  may  be  clear   to  the  American  people,  who  must 
decide    this   vital    Issue   affecting   their   security   and    the   lives   of 

their  sons.  ,   ^,      ,  . 

1  am  an  Isolationist  from  all  foreign  wars  but  not  an  isolationist 
I    from    arbitration,    limitation    of    armaments,    relief    for    humanl- 
tarlan    purposes,    and    peaceful    settlement    ^f    International    dis- 
putes     I  wish  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles  success  In 
his   efforts  to   restore   peace    in   Europe,   and   hope   that   his   peace 
trip  Is  not  a  mere  political  gestvire  on  the  part  of  the  President. 
I  do  believe  and  predict  that  in  case  of  failure  of  these  peace 
I    efforts  President   Roosevelt  will   discard  his  lip  service  to  keeping 
out   of    war.   like   Woodrow   Wilson.   Colonel   House,    and   Secretary 
Lansing,    and    will    lead    the    pro-Leaguers,    internationalists,    and 
interventionists  in  an  open  campaign  to  finance  Europe's  wars  by 
sending   arms,   ammunition,   and   airplanes,   and.   if   necessary,   to 
turn  our  Navy  over  to  the  British.    Henry  L.  Stlmson,  a  Republican 
Internationalist,    has   already    openly   urged    naval    participation. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Jordons  prediction  and  believe  by  midsummer 
the  campaign  will  be  going  at  full  blast  and  In  all  Us  fury,  with 
the  floodgates  of  war  hvsterla  and  propaganda  wide  open.  I  look 
for  a  campaign  of  provocation  and  war  hysteria.  Increasing  In 
volume  and  Intensity  during  the  summer  months. 

Let    no    American    underestimate    the    power    and    Influence    of 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  skUl  In  the  use  of  mass  propaganda. 
1    emotionalism,  and  war  hysteria.     For  2  years  he  has  been  deter- 
mined to  use  the  entire  force  and  power  of  America  to  quarantine 
;    certain    nations.      He    Is   ready    to   .seize    the    first    opportunity    and 
almost  any  pretext  to  inaugurate  his  campaign  for  internationalism 
'    and  intervention. 

PerscnaHy,  I  prefer  to  have  it  out  In  the  open,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  This  is  by  far  the  most  Important  Issue  In  AmerKa. 
tran.scendlng  all  party"  lines.  There  should  be  no  pu.ssyfootmg  or 
shadow  boxing  on  keeplni?  America  out  of  foreign  wars. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  on  this  issue.  I  propose,  as  a 
Wcild  War  veteran,  to  give  no  quarter  nor  ask  any  from  the  In- 
ternationalists and  Interventionists  who  are  leading  us  to  war.  I 
intend  to  Insist  on  a  clear-cut,  straight-out  antiwar  plank  In  the 
Republican  national  platform,  and  for  making  the  fight  for  Amer- 
icanuun  against  Internationalism. 
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The  American  people  should  be  given  the  right  to  express  their 
eentlments — and  will — on  the  war  Issue  In  the  1940  campaign,  as 
they  did  on  the  League  of  Nations  In  1920. 

I  repeat,  I  hope  Mr.  Welles  will  succeed  In  his  peace  mission. 
However,  I  fear  his  chances  are  slim,  with  no  American  Ambassador 
at  Berlin  and  In  view  of  the  attempts  of  the  administration  to 
delay  the  Bremen  from  sailing  and  the  placing  of  countervailing 
duties  on  German  goods.  For  over  a  year  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  Cabinet  have  been  denouncing  Hitler  and  Mussolini  In  violent 
and  provocative  language.  For  the  first  time  In  our  history  foreign 
policy  has  been  based  upon  hatred,  threats,  and  attacks  on  the 
forms  of  government  and  rulers  of  foreign  nations.  It  Is  the  most 
amazing  departure  from  American  tradition,  and  has  created  war 
hysteria  at  home  and  hatred  abroad. 

Tlie  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  an  editorial,  had  this  to  say: 
"For  a  year  and  a  half  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  beeo 
talking  war.  He  began  It  with  the  quarantine  6p>eech  In  Chicago 
In  October  1937,  saying  there  was  no  escape  for  us  throiigh  mere 
isolation  or  neutrality,  and  that  the  peace-loving  nations  must 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  quarantine  and  stop  the  aggressors  " 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Rooeevelt.  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  the  party  of  iiiternatlonalism,  and  Is  rapidly  becoming  the 
war  party  In  the  United  States. 

Believing  that  we  are  already  on  the  road  to  internationalism  and 
war.  I  am  appealing  to  the  radio  audience,  irrespective  of  party 
affiliations,  to  write  their  Representatives  In  Congress  to  sign  the 
petition  I  have  filed  (petition  No.  24)  to  bring  up  for  consideration 
my  resolution  providing  for  a  national  referendum  before  conscrip- 
tion of  American  citizens  for  service  In  foreign  wars  outside  of  the 
American  Continent  and  our  possessions — House  Joint  Resolution 
408. 

This  resolution  differs  materially  from  the  Ludlow  war  referen- 
dum, which  is  opposed  by  the  veteran  organizations  ae  Jeopardizing 
our  national  defen.se  and  Interfering  with  the  constitutional  right 
of  Congress  to  declare  war.  My  resolution  does  not  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  It  can  be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  In 
the  House  and  Senate  before  adjournment  next  June  if  the  American 
people  wUl  Uke  the  trouble  to  write  their  Representatives  in 
Congress. 

I  am  convinced  this  resolution  carries  out  the  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  90  percent  of  the  American  people  to  keep  America  out 
of  foreign  wars.  Already  numerous  Important  and  f>owerful  organ- 
izations have  volunteered  their  active  eupport.  It  far  transcends 
all  party  lines,  and  I  have  been  assured  of  the  cooperation  of  Rep- 
resentative Louis  Ludlow  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  opposed  the  Ludlow  war  referendum  resolution. 
My  proposal  In  no  way  Interferes  with  national  defense  or  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Congress  to  declare  war. 

I  am  giving  ycu  the  Macedonian  cry  of  "Come  over  and  help"  by 
writing  or  wiring  your  Representatives  to  sign  my  petition  to  permit 
the  American  people  to  vote  whether  their  sons  shall  be  drafted  for 
foreign  service  in  our  armed  forces  outside  of  the  Western  Heml- 
Ephere  or  the  Territorial  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

Every  day  my  office  receives  letters  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try asking  what  can  we  do  to  promote  peace  and  keep  America  out 
of  war.  My  answer  Is  to  appeal  to  you  this  evening  to  exert  ycur 
influence  and  express  your  will  to  your  Representative  in  Congress, 
and  request  him  to  sign  petition  No.  24  to  let  you  and  the  American 
people  vote  whether  the  youth  of  our  country  shall  be  drafted  to 
fight  another  futile  war  In  foreign  lands. 

Let  us  resolve  to  unite  In  an  antiwar  program  of  Americanism 
against  Internationalism,  and  millions  for  defense  but  not  one  dollar 
to  send  American  soldiers  to  foreign  lands  to  fight  other  peoples 
battles. 

The  Government  in  Housing 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BANKIIEAD.  OF  ALABAMA 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  to  the 
Central  Housing  Committee  by  the  Honorable  William  B. 
Bankhe.\d.  Spcakor  cf  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  February  17.  1940: 

Mr  Chairman,  members,  and  guests  of  the  Central  Housing  Com- 
mittee this  meeting  today  is  highly  opjXJrtune.  because  it  is  time 
for  us  to  summarize  what  we  have  accomplished  during  the  past  7 
years  in  our  program  of  providing  this  Nation  with  better  housing 
and  of  making  home  ownership  more  secure.  It  is  time  also  to 
analy^  those  accomplishments,  to  gather  our  forces,  and  to  rededi- 
cate  our  services  toward  ovu:  common  goals.    The  exhibit  belore 


us.  Your  Crovernmcnt  In  Housing,  which  you  have  prepared  for 
use  at  the  fairs.  Is  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  under  this  administration.  It  offers  promise  of 
StlU  greater  accomplishment,  as  the  result  of  Increasing  cooperation 
between  the  manv  agencies  of  the  Government  which  are  concerned 
with  housing  and.  in  turn,  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Government 
with  the  vast  resovirces  of  private  indvistry. 

More  than  a  million  desperate  families  who  were  saved  from 
dispossession  of  their  homes  know,  of  course,  that  their  Government 
aided  them  to  rehabilitation.  Officials  of  thousands  of  Institutions 
acknowledge  the  help  they  were  given  when  their  mortgages  were 
without  a  market  and  their  assets  frozen.  Business  and  civic 
leaders  know  the  Governments  part  in  halting  the  collapse  of  all 
property  values  and  some  of  the  constructive  things  that  have 
been  done  to  bring  better  shelter  to  all  groups  of  the  Nation's 
citizenry.  But  there  is  still  no  general  realization  of  the  full  scope 
of  our  accomplishments  in  the  housing  field  since  1933.  Pew  know 
either  the  magnitude  of  the  salvaging  Job  done  during  the  depres- 
sion or  the  firmness  of  the  foundation  that  has  been  laid  for  con- 
structive housing  development  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  the 
revival  of  home  building  on  a  tremendous  .scale. 

Compared  with  what  has  been  accomplished  In  the  la.st  7  years, 
the  entire  earlier  record  of  the  country  In  those  directions  Is 
Insignificant.  With  tfie  development  of  industry  and  the  growth 
of  great  urban  centers  the  problem  of  adequate  housing  for  the 
great  mass  of  Americans  became  Increasingly  serious,  but  attacks  on 
that  problem  were  confined  largely  to  discussions  and  conferences. 
It  will  he  remembered  that  In  1930,  when  the  whole  issue  had 
become  more  acute  than  at  any  time  In  our  history,  when  fore- 
closures had  reached  record-breaking  proportions  and  threatened 
the  very  foundations  of  home  ownership,  months  of  effort  were 
spent  In  a  conference  on  housing.  Proposals  and  counterproposals 
were  considered  and  embodied  In  reports  comprising  13  printed 
volumes.  Out  of  It  all,  about  the  only  definite  accomplishment 
was  an  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  system 
to  which  the  home  mortgage  lending  Institutions  of  the  country 
could  turn  for  protection  and  for  money  to  meet  mort.gage  demands 
without  the  necessity  of  sweeping  foreclosures.  And  even  that  act 
came  too  late,  for  the  country's  mortgage  structure  already  was 
collapsing. 

I  bring  this  record  to  light  only  to  emphasize  what  we  faced  when 
we  took  over  In  19.33,  to  outline  clearly  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  meeting  problems  belatedly  acknowledged,  and  In  overcoming 
them,  and  thus  to  renew  our  faith  that  we  can  achieve  the  goals 
which  are  clearly  In  the  minds  of  all  of  us  here.  These  goals  are 
concretely  put  In  the  keynote  of  j'our  exhibit: 

"To  reduce  costs  of  home  financing  and  safeguard  home  owner- 
ship; to  enable  more  families  of  average  Income  to  own  homes:  to 
Improve  existing  homes  both  in  cities  and  on  farms;  to  abolish 
slums;  to  stimulate  credit;  to  encourage  the  building  industry:  and 
to  make  It  possible  for  Americans  to  live  as  Americans  should." 

Now  that  we  Eire  progressing  steadily  toward  our  major  objectives 
It  Is  difficult  to  realize  the  conditions  that  existed  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Our  first  task  then  was  to  halt  the  avalanche  of  foreclosures 
which  had  mounted  to  1,000  a  day  and  which  threatened  to  destroy 
all  sense  of  property  values.  But  Congress  and  the  administration 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency — the  direst  emergency  this  Nation 
had  ever  faced.  The  Government  directly  refinanced  over  1,000,000 
distressed  home  owners — the  average  delinquent  2  years  In  both 
principal  and  Interest,  between  2  and  3  years  in  arrears  on  taxes,  and 
utterly  without  private  credit — to  the  extent  of  more  than 
$3,000,000,000.  It  disbursed  nearly  $1  000.000,000  to  distressed  banks 
and  trust  companies,  more  than  $750,000,000  to  frozen  building 
and  loan  associations,  $190,000,000  to  finance  and  mortgage  com- 
panies, more  than  $160,000,000  to  In-surance  companies,  and  more 
than  $750,000,000  to  individual  mortgage  holders  and  estates  in 
exchange  for  defaulted  mortgages.  By  giving  those  Institutions  a 
large  measiire  of  liquidity,  it  allowed  them  to  extend  leniency  to 
millions  of  home  owners  in  addition  to  those  whose  mortgages  were 
directly  assumed  by  the  Government  itself.  And  a  vast  floor  was 
placed  under  the  entire  real-estate  market. 

It  would  have  been  futile,  of  covirse,  to  stop  with  the  refinancing 
of  distre.^sed  mortgages.  It  was  necessary  to  make  future  mortgages 
secure  and  to  protect  the  savings  of  the  Nation's  thrifty  people 
which  always  have  been  u.sed  to  finance  homes.  The  Government 
not  only  viializrd  and  expanded  a  reserve  system  for  home-financmg 
Institutions  but  extended  protection  to  the  Investors  in  those  insti- 
tu'lcns  by  m.'^urlng  their  accounts.  It  extended  home-flnancing 
facilities  to  all  se-tlons  of  the  country  which  were  not  adequately 
served,  and  thus  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  housing  development 
which  was  to  follow. 

To  spur  a  stUl-lagglng  private  Industry  In  the  building  of  new 
homes  and  the  Impruvement  of  old.  the  Government  began  Insuring 
the  mortgages  of  private  institutions.  Tlie  year  Just  ended  produced 
the  largest  volume  of  residential  building  since  1929,  approximating 
450.000  to  475.000  urban  dwelling  units — a  significant  figure  if  we 
recall  that  at  the  bottom  cf  the  d?>prc.'*ion  only  about  50,000  urban 
dwelling  units  were  constructed.  Billicns  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  the  construction  of  new  homes  and  the  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  exlttlng  homes,  becatLse  Government  initiative  led  private 
industry  to  the  housing  well.  Moreover,  the  owners  of  these  new 
homes  and  of  the  rehabilitated  structures  of  today  are  In  a  very 
different  categiry  from  the  home  owners  of  yesterday.  We  have 
c^tEiblLshed  an  unb:a.sed  agency  to  which  the  average  citizen.  Ignor- 
ant of  the  pi  falls  and  dangers  of  home  buying,  may  turn  for  a 
measiiie  of  protection  never  before  avaUable  to  him.    For  the  first 


would  because  there  are  ?o  few  people  in  this  country  v,ho  new  real- 
ize that  they  can  happen  and  are  happening,  and  who  are  now  will- 
ing to  make  any  personal  sacrince  or  take  any  risk  w  try  to  prevent 
them  from  happening. 

Tlvit  Dt  Jordan  has  based  his  conclusions  on  firm  foundations 
can  be  readilv  ascertained  bv  reference  to  the  parrotlike  state- 
ments made  by  Ambassadors  Kennedy.  Bullitt,  and  Davics.  who.  on 
retuxnmg  to  the  United  States  from  abroad,  proclaimed  that  it  was 


tran.scendlng  all  party  lines.     There  should  oe  ro  pussyiooiiiig  ur 
shadow  boxlnf?  on  keeping  America  out  of  foreign  wars. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  on  this  Issue.  I  propose,  as  a 
Wcild  War  veteran,  to  give  no  quarter  nor  ask  any  from  the  In- 
ternationalists and  Interventionists  who  are  leading  us  to  war.  I 
Intend  to  insist  on  a  clear-cut,  straight-out  antiwar  plank  In  the 
Republican  national  platform,  and  lor  making  the  fight  lor  Amei- 
icanism  against  IntcrnationalLsm. 
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time  !n  our  history  the  basis  of  security  for  financing  has  been 
extended  to  cover  such  hitherto  disregarded  essentials  as  peneral 
planning,  subdivision,  school  and  store  facilities.  acce.ssibillty  to 
work,  efficiency  of  planning,  economy  and  soundness  of  construc- 
tion   and  general  stability  for  long-term  amortization. 

Largely  through  this  emphasis  on  essential  fundamentals,  private 
Irdusiiv  Is  tfKlaV  producing  well  de.sif^ned  and  constructed  hemes 
within  the  mean's  of  families  with  incomes  of  $1,500  or  less. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  most  home  owners  were  owners  In  only 
•  technical  s-nse.  staggerine  under  a  mortgage  burden  that  allowed 
few  ever  to  posae«  their  properties  debt  free.  Short-term  straight 
mortgages  were  carried  for  only  a  few  years  and  were  renewable  only 
at  heavy  fe<'9:  on  top  of  th<se  were  ricond  and  third  mortgages, 
bearing  extortionate  charges.  But  under  the  leadership  of  this 
•dmlnlstra'lon  there  has  b<-en  developed  a  n^w  program  of  home 
ownership  based  on  long-term,  amortized,  direct-reduction  loans 
bearing  the  lowest  interest  rates  In  the  Nations  history— a  program 
which  swept  away  second  a!>.d  third  mortgages  and  saved  home 
buyers  hundreds  of  mlUlono  of  dollars  In  irterest  alone.  Not  only 
were  financing  charges  on  homes  reduced,  but  the  standards  set  by 
Oovcrnnicnt-..pon.s<jred  programs  began  to  give  American  home 
seekers  the  kind  of  home  they  deserve. 

While  stimulating  private  indus*  -y  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  or 
nvcrnge  Income,  the  Gcvcrnment  at  the  same  time  turned  to  the 
problem  of  slums  r.nd  began  to  deal  wlih  the  fclgh^ed  areas  which 
were  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  unplanned  gro'Ath  of  our  great 
luban  centers,  decaying  sections  which  are  the  forerunners  of  .^lums. 
It  provided -financial  .issi5t:ince  through  legally  constituted  public 
rousing  j-gencies.  usually  kcal  housing  authorities,  to  assist  In  the 
development  ef  low-re .u' housing  and  slum-clearance  projects  which 
local  authorities  design,  build,  and  operate  on  a  rental  basis.  We  all 
know  the  familiar  quotation  th;\t  'one-third  of  the  Nation"  lacks 
adequate  hou.slng.  but  this  knowledktc  does  not  hide  the  truth  that  we 
had  failed  mistrably  In  this  country  of  ours  to  provide  decent  or  even 
livable  aceommottatlcns  for  those  of  low  Income.  This  administra- 
tion took  the  first  conTete  step  to  overcome  conditions  whieh  were 
a  reproach  to  our  civilization.  Ccmmltments  aggregating  two-thirds 
of  a  bllhon  dollars  already  have  been  made  to  communities  in  33 
States,  which  will  mean  over  180.000  new.  comfortable,  decent  homes 
for  people  who  have  been  forced  to  live  under  conditions  of  which 
America  has  become  at  last  aware,  ashamed,  and  determined  to  end. 
And  not  only  have  homes  been  provided  and  a  tremendous  lift  given 
to  the  ct  nstruction  Indu.stry.  but  the  way  has  been  pointed  for 
private  investment  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Throughout  all  of  Americas  Increasing  housing  consciousness  In 
recent  years  the  major  emphasis  has  been  upon  Improving  urban 
hovs  n^  and  wlp.ng  out  city  slums.  This  apparent  lack  of  concern 
over  the  condition  of  the  Nation's  rural  homes  arises  from  the  fact 
that  rural  housing  is  scattered  over  sparsely  settled  areas  and.  no 
matter  how  dilapidated  and  substandard  it  may  be.  it  does  not 
present  the  startling,  uply  totals  of  congested  urban  .■^luins. 

Through  years  o:  abust>  of  our  soil  resources  the  earmn-;  capacity 
of  much  of  our  rural  land  has  been  depleted  to  a  p>oint  where,  even 
in  periods  of  h:gh  farm  prices,  it  Is  In.sufflcient  to  support  minimum 
etandards  of  decent  housing.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  South. 
wh.rc  It  has  b^-en  said  that  appro.ximately  one-half  of  the  farm  pop- 
ulation is  houi-ed  In  substandard  dwellings.  Public  Interest  in  the 
rural  aspect  of  the  slun^  problem  must  bo  awakened  in  order  that 
the  Federal  Gwernmint  may  assume  a  responsibility  comparable 
with  llii  program  for  urban  housing.  Under  pending  legislation, 
a  hundred  thous.uid  hemes  would  be  produced. 

We  have  provided  a  cooperative  credit  system  for  agriculture. 
Including  fund.s  for  the  construction  and  Improvement  of  farn\ 
homes,  which  has  loaned  money  to  farm  tenants,  sharecroppers, 
and  farm  laborers  to  allow  them  to  become  farm  owners.  Some 
t2. 505. 000. 000  of  farm  mortgages  have  been  financed,  and  today 
ecme  800.000  farmers  are  living  In  their  homes  because  of  aid 
granted  by  the  Government.  Some  750.000  farmers  have  re- 
ceived rehabilitation  loans  averaging  »350  eaeh.  About  140  rural- 
community  projects  are  t)eing  operated  under  Government  direc- 
tion. And.  In  addition,  grants  for  bare  subsistence  have  been  made 
to  200.000  families  in  extreme  distress  In  farm  areas  deva.staled 
by  druught.  flood,  and  similar  catastrophes.  Like  their  cousins  In 
the  ciiy.  inhabitants  of  rural  sections  have  been  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  extortionate  interest  rates.  To  the  farm  owner  and  to 
the  farm-home  seeker  al.-o  a  now  day  has  come. 

It  Is  with  some  pride  that  1  review  this  recent  history  of  ours, 
for  I  have  been  a  Member  of  all  the  Congresses  which  enacted  the 
major  laws  which  have  made  pos.slble  these  far-reaching  pro- 
grams— the  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  the  Farm  Credit  Act.  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  the  United  States  Housing  Act.  and  the  Farm 
Tenancy  Act.  Knowing  the  lack  of  public  realization  of  what  has 
been  accomplished,  it  Is  difficult  to  refrain  from  detailing  more 
of  our  conxmon  story.  It  Is  sometimes  difficult,  too,  not  to  stand 
on  the  record  and  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have  accomplished. 
The  very  volume  of  our  accomplishment  has  made  con.^plcuous 
the  opoortunitles  that  now,  more  than  ever,  challenge  our  atten- 
tion and  demarid  remedial  measures.  These  are  the  concern  of 
every  one  of  you  meeting  here  todav.  and  they  have  been  your 
concern  since  the  beginnings  of  the  Central  Housing  Committee. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  trac?  the  entire  history  of  this  committee. 
BufBce  it  to  say  that  President  Roosevelt  from  the  outset  of  his 
Hwiminlstration  had  soup;ht  covirdlnatlon  of  the  \-arious  govern- 
mental Rctivitles,  as  expressed  In  recent  reorganization  measures — 
first,  through  the  National  Emereency  Council,  and  later  throurth 
the  National  Resources  Board,  which  he  a.  ked  to  submit  a  pro- 
grajn  for  tlia  cocrdinaiion  of  projects  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 


governments.  Proceeding  on  this  basis,  the  Resources  Board.  In 
its  1934  report,  directed  attention  to  the  many  agencies  and  or- 
Eanizatlcns  in  the  housing  field  and  the  need  of  coordinating  their 

efforts 

This  report  led  to  Joint  meetings  of  representatives  of  all  housing 
Interests  public  and  private,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Committee  on 
Coordination,  The  committee,  representing  seven  major  agencies, 
found  manv  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government— even  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments — directly  or  indirectly  cor.corned  with 
housing  construction  or  finance  It  reported  that  Information  was 
lacking  among  executive  officers  of  Federal  agencies  Interested  In 
housing  as  to  what  other  agencies  in  the  same  field  were  planning 
or  doing:  that  there  was  a  reservoir  of  unused  general  and  technical 
information  and  experience,  which  had  been  accumulated  at  public 
expense,  whose  translation  Into  more  fruitful  accomplishment  was 
dependent  upon  new  avenues  of  release  and  cooperative  action; 
and  that  no  procedure  existed  which  was  designed  to  unliy  the 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  housing  or  to  correlate 
and  capitalize  the  results  of  their  labor  in  research,  planning,  and 
administration. 

The  committee  agreed  that  by  taking  the  proper  steps  much 
expense  could  be  saved,  efficiency  could  be  increased,  overlapping 
and  wasteful  duplication  lart;ely  eliminated,  serious  gaps  filled,  and 
unused  resources  put  to  work.  It  stressed  the  need  of  coordina- 
tion, not  superimposed  but  as  a  responsibility  to  be  assum.ed.  with 
a  clear  program,  a  simple  flexible  organization,  and  an  IntelKgent 
leadership  to  Insuie  a  free  exchange  of  the  information  obtained 
at  public  expen.se.  and  a  proper  unification  of  plan  and  objective. 
As  the  outcome  of  these  rc-ccmmendatlons.  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Pre.sidcnt.  the  Central  Housing  Committee  became  a  going 
concern  under  Its  own  power  before  the  formal  reorganization  and 
realinement  of  agencies  began.  We  can  bridge  the  details  of  its 
many  self-imposed  ta.'^ks  since  1935  when  we  look  around  today 
and  witness  not  only  the  administrators  of  these  housing  agencies 
gathered  together  but  likewise  their  principal  technical  assistants — 
not  agency  by  agency  but  in  specialized  groups.  And  what  is  also 
significant,  here  also  are  Interspersed  leaders  from  other  construc- 
tion agencies  and  their  technicians.  I  do  not  have  to  be  told,  Mr. 
Ch-Alrman,  about  the  fruits  of  this  movement,  about  the  things  that 
have  been  done,  and  are  being  done,  for  the  common  good.  Even 
lacking  your  outstanding  accomplishments  the  more  bringing  to- 
gether of  executives  in  the  different  branches  of  the  one  field  for 
discussion  of  their  mutual  problems,  comparison  of  their  procedures, 
and  pooling  of  their  technical  re'sources  cannot  but  lead  to  results 
of  value  to  the  Government  as  a  whole. 

One  striking  Instance  of  this  Is  apparent  to  all  of  u.s  seated  at 
these  tables.  In  vour  exhibit  the  keynote  Is  what  the  Government 
is  doing  for  the  home  owner  and  the  tenant.  In  city  and  country, 
and  the  names  of  the  contributing  agencies  are  not  even  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  following  your  own  commendable 
procedure  in  empha.'=izing  the  whole  by  subcrdlnaticn  of  its  ccm- 
p>onent  elements.  Althotigh  to  this  point  I  have  been  addressing 
myself  primarily  to  agencies  concerned  with  housing  construction 
and  finance,  mv  interest  has  been  caught  by  the  bringing  together 
of  housing  p.-ople  and  technicians  drawn  from  other  agencies 
whose  experience  mav  bear  on  your  housing  problems  or  waose 
work  may  be  helped  by  current  cost-cutting  developments  In  the 
housing  field 

Tt  Is  gratifying  to  learn  that  such  working  contracts  have  been 
established  between  the  housing  groups  and  many  of  the  other 
governmental  departments  where  specialized  Interests  overlap,  and 
the  presence  at  this  table  today  of  leaders  from  these  departments 
Is.  I  hope,  an  Indication  that  such  contacts  may  Increase  and  be 
of  benefit  to  all  concerned,  even  beyond  the  field  of  housing.  This 
kind  of  an  executive  undertaking,  with  its  possibilities  of  adminis- 
trative economies,  as  well  as  of  larger  returns  from  appropriations 
and  of  inrreased  efflciei^cy,  is  something  that  the  legislative  branch 
can  appr.use  and  appreciate.  -^ 

In  this  connection  It  may  serve  to  point  a  moral  If  I  tell  you  of 
another  exam.ple  of  coordinated  cffcrts  which  your  versatile  and 
resourceful  chairman  emeritus  promoted.  For  decades  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Capital  was  retarded  for  lack  of  adequate 
nuthoriznt.ons  and  appropriations — a  situation  due  largely  to  the 
lack  of  any  basic,  coordinated  program.  The  demands  of  diverse 
agencies  and  Interests  converging  on  Congress  from  many  anjles 
usually  confused  the  issue  or  afforded  an  out  when  pressure  was 
strong  for  funds  in  other  directions.  Some  agencies  having  to  do 
with  the  District  flourished  while  others  languished.  A  classic  prod- 
uct of  the  period  was  the  success  of  one  group  In  bridging  the  Rock 
Creek  Valley,  while  another  interest  was  beginning  to  fill  It.  In  the 
early  twenties  a  Committee  of  One  Hundred  was  organized  to  recon- 
cile differences  of  opinion  and  approach  on  Washington  problems 
and  to  develop  coordination  of  effort.  National  and  local  civic  and 
professional  groups  cooperated.  11  agencies  of  government  w^re 
brought  together,  and  a  balanced,  well-organized  program  v/as  pre- 
sented to  the  Coiigress.  Within  2  years  authorization  and  uppro- 
priutions  followed,  and  In  the  relatively  brief  span  of  15  years  nearly 
all  of  the  desired  objectives  have  been  achieved  by  collective 
agreem.ent. 

Each  administrator  may  feel  that  he  has  his  own  particular  legis- 
lative mandate  to  pursue,  but  Members  of  Congress  are  not  in- 
sensible to  ccnflictiiig  policies  or  to  programs  which  are  not  Inte- 
gr.ited,  and  I  have  cited  a  case  history  which  has  definitely  proved 
the  value  of  working  "one  for  all.  and  all  for  one  "'  If  you  can 
do  as  pood  a  Job  In  the  organization  of  a  national  housing  policy 
as  in  the  setting  up  oX  ttus  exhibit,  ycu  should  go  far. 


milice  this  meeting  today  Is  highly  opi>ortune,  because  It  is  time 
for  us  to  summarize  what  we  have  accomplished  during  the  past  7 
years  in  our  program  of  providing  this  Nation  with  better  housing 
and  of  making  home  ownership  more  secure.  It  is  time  also  to 
analyze  those  accomplishments,  to  gather  our  forces,  and  to  rededi- 
cate  our  services  toward  our  common  goals.     The  exhibit  belore 


industry  to  the  housing  well.  Moreover,  the  owners  of  those  new 
homes  and  of  the  rehabilitated  siructiires  of  today  are  In  a  very 
diflerent  calegt  ry  from  the  home  owners  of  yesterday.  We  have 
establLshed  an  unb'.a.scd  agency  to  which  the  average  citizen.  Ignor- 
ant of  the  pi  falls  and  danpers  of  home  buying,  may  turn  for  a 
measure  of  protection  never  before  available  to  him.    For  the  first 
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I  have  called  attention  to  the  establishment  of  working  contacts 
With  the  public  We  cannot  deal  with  such  contacts  solely  as 
channels  of  outgoing  Influence  for  the  accomplishment  cf  your 
■various  programs.  Interagency  needs  and  advantages  to  agencies 
are  trifling  m  the  aggregate  when  compared  to  the  needs  of.  and 
potential  advantages  to.  the  public  we  serve  in  Its  elements  of  the 
famllv.  the  body  politic,  and  Industry.  All  of  which  m.eans  that 
the  fruits  of  research,  and  of  experience  as  well,  should  be  made 
available  to  those  sections  of  the  public  in  the  form  in  which  It 
will  be  of  greatest  applied  value.  Mistakes,  frankly  acknowledged 
and  analvzed,  may  be  as  fruitful  as  your  most-prlred  achievement, 
and  bnth'can  be  made  to  serve  the  man  who  is  puttnip  his  all  mui  a 
home;  the  municipality  strutrgling  to  correct  conditions:  and  the 
cross-roads  carpenter-builder,  whose  capability  and  capacity  con- 
cern a  huge  fKirtlon  of  our  population. 

The  Central  Housing  Committee  has  been  doing  its  work  so 
modestlv  that.  I  am  frank  to  say,  it  has  engaged  my  Interest  as 
a  wholly  new  type  of  procedure— <)f  coordln.-'.non  by  cooperation — 
In  the  direction  of  efflrtency  In  administration;  and  I  can  see  that 
It  ser%-es  to  bring  togetlier  what  you  have  well  termed  "working 
teams"  m  a  manner  that  reorganization  measures  have  not  and 
cannot  touch. 

To  produce  results  jrurh  cooperation  must  be  wholehearted  and 
must  extend  from  the  administrators  down  through  the  organiza- 
tion. Commltt«-es  which  produce  Justify  their  existence  and  warrant 
support;  deadwr)od  has  no  Justification  anywhere.  I  am  esjx^ially 
lmpres.st>d  by  the  active  interest  and  participation  of  agency  ad- 
ministrators, notwithstanding  the  demands  upon  their  time;  but 
I  know,  and  so  do  ynu.  that  the  full  measure  of  achievement  can 
be  realized  only  when  e\ery  representative  of  every  agency  con- 
cerned with  hou-slr.g  Is  working  in  complete  harmony  with  every 
group  contact.  Haitnony.  I  might  add.  is  not  a  matter  of  organl2a- 
tlcn  but  of  Bplrlt.  and  tliere  Is  no  substitute  for  personal  Int^^rest  or 

effort. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  since  today  you  have  unveiled 
your  oiganizatlon  as  well  af»  your  exhibit.  I  shall  make  It  my  bu.siniss 
to  keep  in  touch  with  your  work;  and  I  shall  receive  with  keen 
Interest  submsslons  which  bear  evidence  of  having  gone  through 
the  mill  of  th  •  central  housing  committee. 

Everv  goal  you  .'^ek  is  possible  jf  y<u  have  within  you  the 
strength  that  ccmes  from  unity.  All  I  have  to  suggest  is  an  exten- 
sion of  your  good  beginnings.  What  you  have  accomi)li.shid  should 
serve  as  an  Incentive  to  greater  achievements,  the  weldli.g  of  one 
strong  program  by  all  the  talent  and  energy  and  patriotism  that  is 
within  you  For  your  work  In  the  past  your  Government  is  grate- 
ful, but  the  future  holds  for  ycu  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Nation 
If  you  can  accomplish  the  housing  of  all  Americans  as  Americans 
should  be  housed. 

Monov  DLsbursements  of  Wage  Earners,  Etc. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  in.>-ertcd  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  taken  from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Wednes- 
day, February  28.  1940. 

Thero  tx-ing  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

IN    ONT    EAST    LESSON 

The  Instructive  exhibit  which  appears  alongside  this  column  Is 
taken  from  a  358-page  book  Just  published  by  Uic  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  and  entitled  "Money  Di.sbursements  of  Wage 
Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Five  Cltit^s  in  the  Pacific  Region. 
1934  3G' 

We  commend  It  to  the  careful  attention  of  thoughtful  citizens. 

It  is  only  part  of  a  footnote  prepared  "for  the  reader  who  prefers 
an  algebraic  statement  of  the  adjustment  procedures  followed"  by 
the  books  authors.  It  may.  however,  convey  a  rough  Idea  of  what 
a  benevolent  Government  Is  doing  to  simplify  and  clarify  the  sta- 
tistical material  gathered  by  its  bureaus  and  offered  for  the  en- 
llehU-nment  of  Its  grateful  pco^e. 

"in  time,  no  doubt,  other  grffit  national  problems  will  be  given 
similar  treatment.  Once  they  are  all  stated  in  elementary  for- 
mulas like  those  above,  with  each  weight  varying  appropriately  from 
one  economic  level  to  another.  It  is  apparent  that  our  troubles  will 
be   over.      Well,   almost    over. 

Having  gUnred  ut  this  exhibit,  you  probably  will  exclaim:  "Why 
did  I  ever  think  it  wa.s  difficult  to  understand  the  Money  Disburse- 
ments of  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Five  Cities  in 
the   Paci^c    Region.    1934-36?" 


Dont  be  too  hasty.  Remember  that  what  we  present  here  is 
only  a  portion  of  only  one  of  the  book's  358  pages,  and  is  intended 
only  for  the  reader  who  prefers  an  algebraic  statement  of  the  ad- 
justment procedures  followed.  Others,  including  the  pc^sible 
reader  who  does  n.ot  prefer  an  algebraic  statement  of  the  adjust- 
ment procedures  follov.ed.  will  find  the  entire  l^cok  a  useful  com- 
panion during  the  long  winter  evenings  and  short  summer  evenings 
as  well.  It  mav  be  obtained  by  sending  35  cents  to  the  Superin- 
tendent cf  Documents,  Washington.  D.  C,  and  asking  for  bulletin 
No  639.  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Mr.  President,  the  stimulus  producing  this  editorial  is  "The 
instructive  exhibit"  which  was  printed  as  a  cartoon  opposite 
the  editorial,  and  which  carried  the  following  note: 

News  Cartoonist  Talburt  is  on  vacation.  Hence  this  funny 
picture. 

These  of  us.  like  the  editor,  who  are  dependent  upon 
others  for  much  of  cur  work  can  sense  the  consternation 
produced  by  the  absence  of  the  lisually  splendid  and  intelli- 
gent cartoon. 

Here  is  the  funny  picture.  Let  us  see  what  this  funny 
picture  is.     The  editor  tells  us: 

It  is  onlv  part  of  a  footnote  prepared  "for  the  reader  who  pre- 
fers an  algebraic  statement  of  the  adjustment  procedures  followed" 
by  the  book's  authors. 

It  is.  in  fact,  merely  a  symbolized  statement  explaining  a 
statistical  technique  and  meant  for  others  trained  in  statis- 
tics. To  me  and  the  editor,  such  scientific  symbols  always 
seem  funny;  but  are  they?  The  age  of  laughing  at  the  tools 
which  scientists  use  in  arriving  at  the  result  of  their  research 
we  thought  had  passed.  The  funny  picture  is  merely  a  foot- 
note explaining  a  paragraph  which  in  turn  is  found  in  an 
explanation  of  a  table  exhibited  in  the  appendix. 

The  report  from  which  the  footnote  is  taken  is  a  109-page 
report  dealing  with  a  study  of  the  money  disbursements  of 
wage  earners  and  clerical  workers  in  five  cities  in  the 
Pacific  region.  1934-36.  The  rest  of  the  358  pages  of  the 
book  gives  tables  and  other  information  gathered  from  which 
the  repwrt  was  compiled. 

Society  is  complicated,  and  a  study  of  money  phases  of 
society  will,  of  course,  be  a  complicated  study;  but  we  will 
no  more  understand  society  and  solve  its  problems  without 
study  than  will  man  master  a  disease  without  research.  I 
know  that  the  editor  could  not  be  thoughtless  about  these 
matters,  but  those  who  accept  his  deductions  may  be 
extremely  thoughtless. 

I  pay  10  cents  a  week  for  the  privilege  of  reading  this 
editor  s  writings,  and  until  February  28  I  never  felt  that  I 
did  not  have  my  money's  worth.  The  editorial  of  February 
28  left  me  with  a  feeling  that  I  had  been  actually  cheated. 
I  do  not  want  my  money  back,  and  I  do  not  want  to  argue 
with  the  editor,  because  I  know  I  am  "licked"'  in  that  before 
I  begin;  but,  as  one  public  servant  to  another,  can  we  not 
chat  about  this  rcpoit  and  editorial? 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  get  at  least  something  more  signifi- 
cant out  of  the  report  even  "in  one  easy  lesson"  if  we  read  it 
to  gain  knowledge  rather  than  to  make  fun.  I  am  tempted 
to  start  out  my  comment  on  "In  one  easy  lesson"  with  the 
phrase.  "In  one  easy  editorial,"  but  I  will  not. 

A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  Money  Dis- 
bursements of  Wage  Eainers  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Five 
Cities  in  the  Pacific  Region.  1934-35,  furnishes  us  with  much- 
needed  informaticn.  Far  from  confusing  the  average  reader, 
as  inferred  in  the  editorial,  the  Bureau  of  Lat>or  Statistics.  In 
simple  language,  makes  the  following  points  with  abundant 
clearness: 

1.  The  average  current  expenditures  of  the  families  of  wage  earn- 
ers and  lower-salaried  clerical  workers  in  each  of  five  cities  on  the 
Pacific  ccast  ranged  from  $1,469  in  San  Diego  to  »1.657  In  San  Fran- 
cisco  (p.  7). 

2.  The  families  studied  did  not  include  any  who  had  received 
direct  relief  or  work  relief  during  the  year,  or  any  In  which  the 
worker  had  less  than  30  weeks  of  employment  (p.  3).  In  otber 
words,  they  are  a  relatively  favored  group. 

3.  In  general,  families  of  wage  earners  had  more  than  $2,000  of 
Income  only  if  they  had  two  wage  earners  (table  4.  pp.  15-16). 

4.  In  every  city  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  families  operated 
at  a  deficit.  In  Los  Angeles  the  proportion  was  more  than  36  per- 
cent (table  11.  p.  39 J. 


concern  since  the  beginnings  of  the  central  iiousmk;:  comniuiee. 

I  do  not  intend  to  trac?  the  entire  history  of  this  committee. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  President  Roosevelt  from  the  outset  of  his 
~--*<lminlstration  had  sought  co»irdmatlon  cf  the  \-arious  govern- 
mental ectivitlcs,  as  expressed  In  recent  rcorpanizaticn  measures — 
first,  through  the  National  Emergency  Council,  and  later  through 
the  National  Besoxirces  Board,  which  he  a.  ked  to  submit  a  pro- 
gram for  the  coordination  of  projects  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 


Each  aclmin'strator  may  feel  that  he  has  his  own  particular  legis- 
lative mandate  to  pursue,  but  Members  of  Congress  are  not  In- 
sensible to  conflicting  policies  or  to  pro-ams  which  are  not  Inte- 
gr.ited.  and  I  have  cited  a  case  history  which  has  definitely  proved 
the  value  of  working  "one  for  all.  and  all  for  one  "  If  you  can 
do  OS  good  a  Job  In  the  organization  of  a  national  housing  policy 
a^  in  the  setting  up  oX  tliis  exiubit,  ycu  should  go  lax. 


one  economic  level  to  another.  It  is  apparent  that  our  troubles  will 
be   over.      Wrll.   almost    over. 

HavinK  gUiued  ut  this  exhibit,  you  probably  will  exclaim:  "Why 
did  I  ever  think  it  wa.s  difficult  to  understand  the  Money  Disburse- 
ments of  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Five  Cities  In 
tlie   Pacific    Region.    1934-36?' 


words,  tncy  are  a  reiativt-iy  lavunru  e"-"-'F- 

3.  In  general,  families  of  wage  earners  had  more  than  $2,000  erf 
Income  only  If  they  had  two  wage  earners  (table  4.  pp.  15-16). 

4  In  every  city  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  fiunilles  operated 
at  a  deficit.  In  Los  Angeles  the  proporUon  was  more  than  36  per- 
cent (table  11.  p.  39). 
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We  arc  all.  of  course,  interested  in  the  farmer.  From  the 
editorial,  one  would  not  discover  that  the  report  in  question 
shed  any  light  on  his  problem.  Here  is  what  I  found  from 
the  report : 

5  Families  spend  more  for  food  than  for  any  other  Item  In 
San  Francisco,  an  averace  of  »550.  or  one-third  of  the  incorne  is 
epent  for  food  (p  9).  Of  the  families  that  have  an  Income  of  less 
than  $400  per  person  (table  3.  pp  128  f  f  ) .  nearly  half  were  unable 
to  spend  enough  money  for  an  adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost 
(table  13.  p   49). 

From  the  public  viewpoint,  this  information  is  important. 
It  shows  that  agriculture  need  not  despair,  but  also  that  its 
improvement  depends  upon  urban  buying  power. 

Everyone  is  interested  m  automobiles.  The  editorial  failed 
to  credit  the  Bureau  with  a  helpful  study,  yet  in  the  report 
I  find: 

6  Automobile  ownership  Is  especially  common  on  the  Pacific 
coa-st  (p  8)  At  even  the  lowest  financial  levels  studied  more 
than  half  the  families  in  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  own  cars  (p. 
2201  This  Is  good  neus  to  mv  colleagues  from  Michigan  and  other 
automobile  centers.  But  then  I  find  on  the  same  page  (table  13) 
that  there  is  no  market,  even  for  second-hand  cars,  until  families 
have  the  means  to  expend  $700  or  more  per  adult  person  annually. 
Of  the  automobiles  owned  by  the  families  studied  In  1936.  more 
than  seven-eighths  were  5  years  old.  Cars  of  more  recent  manu- 
f.icture  were  not  NiURht  in  oven  one-third  of  the  cases  untU 
families  had  expenditures  of  $700  per  person.  And  thus  we  might 
continue  for  a  long  time. 

I  should  say  the  editorial  does  state  that  the  algebraic 
symbols  it  cartoons  appear  as  a  footnote.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
foot  role  in  a  technical  appendix  addressed  to  technicians. 
The  symbols  which  were  found  so  ludicrous  are  a  brief 
method  of  describing  the  proce5ses  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Jjibor  Statistics.  They  are  simple  and  easily  understood  by 
^  those  who  are  likely  to  try  to  do  another  such  job.  or  to 
readers  who  have  the  training  to  criticize  the  tcclinical 
pccuracy  of  the  Bureau's  results.  I  suggest  that  my  col- 
leagues lock  at  page  2  of  the  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office  Style  Manual  (abridged*.  January  1939,  if 
they  want  another  useful  example  of  a  type  of  '"short  hand" 
with  which  ever^'  Congressman  and  printer  is  familiar,  but 
which  is  Greek  to  the  layman. 

-  Actually,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Bureau  for  including  In 
the  report  under  discussion  an  exact  statement  of  what  it 
has  done  and  how  it  has  done  it.  The  editor  of  every  news- 
paper knows  that  the  validity  of  a  story  must  be  judged  in 
large  part  on  the  basis  of  its  sources.  Many  students  and 
critics  of  government  reports  have  justly  complained  that 
government  documents  present  conclusions  without  telling 
how  they  have  been  arrived  at.  Fortunately,  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  to  include  precise  descriptions  cf  sources 
of  information  and  methods  of  procedure  in  government 
reports.  Statistics  and  statistical  methods  can  be  made  to 
yle:d  us  today's  lampoon,  but  also  they  may  help  us  to  find 
tomorrow's  solution  to  some  of  our  problems. 


Interview  With  Msjjr.  Joseph  F.  Smith 
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the   parish   In   which   he   was   born   when   it    was   known   as   the 

bloody  fifth  ward.  .  ^  ,  , 

Any  trepidation  the  reporter  had  about  discussing  controversial 
topics  at  his  first  meeting  departed  after  greetings  were  exchanged 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  cathedral  house 

AC.MNST   THIRD   TERM 

What  did  Monsignor  Smith  think  about  a  third  term  for  President 
Roosevelt?  That  was  ca.sy.  'I'm  against  It."  the  prelate  said, 
definitely,  his  rotund  body  reclining  in  a  simple,  frame  rocker. 
"No  man  Is  so  Important  for  tis  to  feel  It  Is  necessary  to  give  him 
a  third  term.  We  have  a  thousand  men  to  select  from  who. 
with  good  management  and  wise  advisers,  can  give  us  all  we  could 
hope  for  from  our  Government. 

"It  is  dangerous  to  break  down  precedent  of  150  years.' 

Monsignor  Smith  attacked  the  Presidents  spending  policy  as 
Interfering  with,  rather  than  bringing  prosperity. 

The  monsignor  said  he  believed  the  country  was  solving  Its  diffi- 
culties and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  we  could  not  have  prosperity 
m  the  near  future  that  will  equal  the  very  best  periods  in  our 
history. 

MtTtTAL  CONSIDrRATION    NEEDED 

"For  prceperlty  there  must  be  a  mutual  consideration  on  the  part 
of  industrialists  and  labor  unions."  he  said.  "The  hope  for  under- 
standing might  have  been  developed  much  better  without  all  the 
Federal  and  State  legislation  of  recent  years." 

Differences  In  those  matters  can  best  be  settled  by  sitting  around 
a  table  and  discussing  them  "face  to  face."  he  said,  adding  that  the 
laboring  man  essentially  :s  honest,  but  has  not  the  opportunities  or 
education  to  grasp  a  situation  as  quickly  as  the  Industrial  leader. 

Communism  will  not  take  root  here  as  long  as  there  Ib  freedom  of 
religion.  In  the  opinion  of  Monsignor  Smith. 

"Russian  communism,  dominated  by  hatred  of  religion,  is  the 
natural  re.sult  of  abuse  of  religion  in  the  old  Russian  Empire." 
the  monsignor  said. 

The  British  Navy  Is  the  Bij::sest  Racket  Since  the 

Roman  Legions 


Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  interview  by 
Msgr.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Cathedral  at 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  granted  on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birth- 
day and  pubbshed  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  February 
8.  1940: 

Between  thoughts  of  the  next  world.  Msgr  Joseph  F  Bmith, 
pastor  of  St  John's  Cathedral,  yesterday  discussed  President 
R«7sevelt    Cleveland,  cmmunl^m.  prosperity,  and  war 

It  was  the  seventy-fifth  birthday  anniversary  of  the  vicar  pen- 
eral  of   the  Cleveland  Catholic  diocese,   who  rose  to  the  head  of 
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ARTICLE  BY  ASHBY  WILUAMS 


Mr.  SWT:enEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  very  timely  and  enlight- 
ening article  entitled  "The  British  Na\'y  Is  the  Biggest  Racket 
Since  the  Roman  Legions."  This  is  a  contribution  by  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  bar  of  Wai^hingtcn.  D.  C,  Attorney 
Ashby  Williams,  as  follows: 

The  Reman  Empire,  in  its  heyday,  embraced  all  of  Europe  except 
that  part  occupied  by  the  Germans,  all  of  North  Africa,  and  the 
western  part  of  Asia.  This  vast  territory  was  acquired  by  Rome  as 
a  result  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  was  retained 
by  her  by  the  Roman  policy  of  "divide  and  conquer."  that  Is,  by 
fomenting  discord  among  those  who  resisted  its  power.  The  result 
was  that  for  approximately  700  years  all  these  peoples  paid  tribute 
to  Rome,  and  a  favored  group  of  Roman  citizens  lived  in  wealth, 
luxury,  and  idleness,  while  the  great  masses  of  the  Roman  people 
lived  in  poverty  or  slavery. 

Great  Britain,  for  the  past  three  centuries,  and  particularly  during 
the  past  175  years,  has  been  conducting  the  same  kind  of  racket, 
except  that  while  the  Romans  conducted  their  racket  with  the 
Roman  legions  the  British  hitve  conducted  their  racket  with  the 
British  Navy,  and  have  maintained  it  by  the  same  policy  of  foment- 
ing discord  amongst  those  who  are  not  partners  in  their  racket. 

Great  Britain  has  acquired  one-fourth  of  the  territory  of  the 
globe.  This  she  has  acquired  and  maintains  through  her  Navy. 
Through  her  Navy  she  has  developed  a  merchant  marine  which  en- 
ables her  to  levy  tribute  in  freight  rates  and  commercial  advan- 
tages not  only  again.n  her  possessions  but  against  other  countries 
whose  goods  are  carried  in  her  ships  because  they  cannot  compete 
with  her  racket. 

The  state  which  sustains  a  normal  relationship  with  other 
states,  relying  upon  hard  work  and  economy  as  the  guiding  prin- 
clp'.es  In  the  administration  of  Its  assets,  needs  no  build-up  to 
Justify  its  existence  and  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  state  which 
Is  engaged  In  a  racket  must  Jtistlfy  its  conduct  in  the  eyes  cf  Its 
neighbors,  or  suffer  a  destruction  of  its  racket.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  find  that  the  British  have,  through  the  years,  become  most 
astute  In  the  propagation  of  ideas  Intended  to  Justify  their  racket 
In  the  eves  of  the  rest  cf  the  world. 
;  For  many  years  the  British  were  obliged  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
i    their  own  means  to  Justify  a  toleration  of  their  racket  by  the  rest 
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of  the  world,  and  as  a  result  thereof  they  became  the  most  astute 
propagandist  In  the  world.  Their  most  effective  propaganda — at 
least  po  far  ps  America  Is  concerned,  since  mo^t  of  us  are  of  the 
same  blood,  religion,  and  habits  as  the  British — has  consisted  in 
spreading  the  notion  that  whatever  Britain  did,  by  way  of  conquest, 
colonlzatjcn.  and  trade  exactions,  redowned  to  the  m-oral  enllght- 
ment  of  those  people  upon  whom  It  Imposed  Its  will  and  levied  Its 
tribute.  To  tlie  unthinking  mind  this  Ls  a  powerful  artrument,  but 
in  reality  it  is  wholly  devoid  of  Justification.  The  reasjii  for  this 
statement  Is  as  follows:  A  state  which  seeks  to  impose  its  w:ll  upon 
another,  upon  the  ground  that  It  Is  right  and  moral  to  do  so.  as- 
sumes, first  of  all.  that  It  alone  posse-sses  the  power  to  determine 
what  Ls  right,  and,  In  the  second  place.  Its  will  is  Imposed,  not 
because  It  is  rl^rht.  but  because  the  state  lias  the  might.  Such  a 
Btate  Is.  therefore,  both  an  egotist  and  a  hypocrite. 

In  the  struggle  for  life,  a  state  may  impoee  its  will  upon  another. 
but  in  sacli  caise  It  can  never  be  said  that  it  Is  done  because  it  is 
right.  It  caji  only  be  done  because  the  state  has  the  power,  and 
does  it  from  necessity,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  In  a  rcctnt  address  In  London  wound  up  by 
saying;  "May  God  give  us  the  might  to  do  what  Is  right."  In 
this  one  statement  we  find  all  the  egotism  and  all  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  British  racket. 

While  the  propagation  of  the  notion  that  the  exploitation  of 
other  peoples  by  the  British  was  in  the  interest  of  morality  has 
been  subtle  and  Insistent.  It  has  not  been  the  only  idea  she  has 
sought  to  propagate  in  defense  of  the  racket  Of  particular  in- 
terest also  has  t>een  the  pn:)pagatlon  of  the  Idea  that  the  British 
always  live  up  to  their  obligations,  a  fact  unsupported  by  e\'ldence 
and  the  Idea  that  the  British  are  always  fair  and  Just  to  their 
adversaries,  an  idea  wholly  without  foundation. 

A  study  of  British  action  will  demonstrate  that  the  extent  of 
her  perfidy  is  governed  exclusively  by  the  degree  of  her  plight 
or  the  extent  of  her  avarice.  I  can  remember  when  the  British 
killed  thousands  of  Innocent  South  Africans  and  took  their  coun- 
try after  gold  was  discovered.  Before  my  time  she  had  employed 
the  snme  methods  to  acquire  the  riches  of  India.  It  Is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  other  British  possessions  were  acquired  with 
the  permission  cf  the  peoples  Involved. 

It  Is  possible  to  demonstrate  that  the  capacity  for  propaganda 
cultivated  by  the  British  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  defense 
and  In  Justification  of  their  racket  has  completely  blinded  the 
American  people  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  racket  which 
has  been,  and  Is  being,  conducted  by  the  British.  This  demonstra- 
tion consists  of  the  following:  If  you  ask  one  hundred  wholly 
uneducated  people,  people  without  any  knowledge  of  history, 
geographv.  or  philosophy,  what  their  sentiments  arc.  from  80  to  95 
of  these  "people  will  reply  that  they  are  all  for  the  British  This 
In  itself  Is  sufflclcnt  to  demonstrate  that  what  they  think  and 
what  they  feel  is  not  the  result  of  any  Independent  Judgment 
based  up<jn  an  examination  of  the  facts  of  history-,  but  upon  what 
they  road  and  hoar  spoken,  this  being  In  the  main  wholly  pro- 
British  and  antl -German  becaiise  ol  the  propaganda  mentioned 
above. 
To  what  extent  have  we  been  suckers  to  the  British  racket? 
The  people  In  this  country  have  paid  tribute  to  the  British 
from  the  very  day  that  the  first  man  landed  at  Jamestown.  I  do 
not  a.sk  yuu  to  accept  my  statement  as  to  how  the  British  eat- 
plolted  the  Americans  prior  to  1776.  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Mr  Jefferson  enumerated  27  abuses  and  usurpations 
Impceed  upon  the  people  of  these  colonies  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Singtilarly  enough.  Included  in  this  number  Is  one  "for  cut- 
ting off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  "  Moreover,  unlike  the 
British  and  the  American  propagandist.  Mr  Jefferson  did  not  In- 
dulge In  the  erroneous  assumption  that  these  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions wero  Irr.po.sed  by  the  Government  in  England  rather  than 
by  the  people  themselves,  as  will  be  observed  by  reading  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Aftx>r  this  Government  w:is  launched  on  Its  course,  the  British, 
In  maintaining  their  sea  racket,  asserted  the  rljiht  to  stop  our 
ships  on  the  high  seas,  search  them  and  remove  persons  from 
them.  I  am  very  grateful  that  the  Americans  of  those  days  had 
the  hardihood  to  go  to  war  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  affront. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  forget  that  the  British  came  up  the  Patux- 
ent  River,  crossed  to  Bladensburg  and  marched  Into  Washington, 
burning  the  Capitol,  the  White  House,  etc.  The  attitude  of 
the  British  had  not  changed  from  the  time  Mr.  Jefferson  wTote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  because  in  that  famous  docu- 
ment he  had  said  In  1776.  speaking  of  the  British  sovereign.  "He 
has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns, 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people." 

Now.  I  see  that  Great  Britain  has  assumed  the  right  to  Inspect 
the  mail  f'om  this  country  direct  to  neutral  countries,  and  is 
stopping  our  ships  to  take  the  mall  off  and  examine  It;  she  Is 
taking  our  ships  Into  waters  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  forbidden  them  to  enter,  and  is  detaining  them  to  suit 
her  convenience;  she  Is  stopping  our  ships  from  neutral  ports  and 
searching  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  carry  exports  having 
their  origin  In  Germany,  and  If  so,  removing  them. 

In  addition  to  the  things  I  have  enumerated,  things  which  are 
open,  obvloiis.  and  defiant  In  a  much  more  subtle  way.  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  the  c(jnduct  of  her  racket,  is  levying  tribute  upc:n  every 
American  citizen.  This  she  is  doln^  In  the  foUowlng  way:  By 
making  it  impossible,  due  to  the  conditions,  trade  arrangements, 
and  freight  rales  to  and  from  the  variou-s  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  merchant  marine,  with 
the  restilt  that  much  of  the  freight  tranhpcrted  from  and  to  this 


country  Is  carried  in  British  ships,  the  British  receiving  the  profit. 
Britain  covers  one-fourth  of  the  territory  of  the  globe,  embracing 
about  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  the  globe,  and  she  owns  about 
one-third  cf  the  world's  slipping.  Most  of  her  population  of  about 
one-half  bUlion  have  a  standard  of  living  far  below  that  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Tliere  Is  one  other  instanco  worthy  cf  notice  in  which  we  played 
sucker  to  the  British  racket.  During  the  World  War  we  spent 
approximately  forty  or  fifty  bllhon  dollars  and  lost.  In  dead  and 
wuunded,  approximately  500.000  men.  To  what  end,  may  I  ask  you. 
was  this  great  sacrifice  made?  Certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of 
America.  As  a  result  of  this  extraordinary  sacrifice,  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  the  British  racket  not  only  continued  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  and  millions  of  other  helpless 
pecple  were  sacrificed  to  this  British  racket,  which  continued  in 
full  career. 

What  do  I  mean  by  the  British  racket?  I  do  not  mean  slm.ply 
that  Britain  has  a  great  ravy  or  that  she  owns  great  possessions. 
What  I  mean  by  the  Britlsn  racket  lo  the  British  ImperiRllsm.  which 
makes  of  England  not  a  country  sustaining  a  normal  population 
and  existing  nonnally  as  a  result  of  hard  work  and  economy.  The 
racket  consists  In  the  fact  that  England,  through  the  possession 
of  a  great  navy  and  the  cotitrol  of  the  seas,  has  actually  exploited 
a  great  part  of  the  world  to  the  enrichment  of  the  Empire,  particu- 
larly E^ngland  The  racket  consists  in  the  fact  that  she  has  been 
able  to  Impose  upon  her  possessions  trade  arrangements  which 
have  resulted  In  tribute  to  England,  and  In  connection  therewith, 
and  beoau.sc  of  the  favorable  trade  situation  occupied  by  her.  the 
development  of  a  merchant  fleet  ^-ith  which  no  other  nation  on 
earth,  including  the  United  States,  can  compete. 

The  normal  population  for  England  would  be  approximately 
lO.OOO.OOO  people.  I  understand  about  40.000.000  people  live  there. 
This  Is  due  to  the  Imperialistic  policy  of  England.  Just  exactly  like 
the  Imperialistic  policy  of  Rome  which  resulted  in  subjugating  and 
exploiting  most  of  Europe,  all  of  north  Africa,  and  a  part  of  Asia  for 
several  centuries  for  the  benefit  of  Imperial  Rcme. 

Within  Itself  such  a  policy  of  imperialism.  Imposing  the  will  of  a 
few  upon  the  many  and  exacting  tribute  from  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few,  is  destructive  of  world  peace  and  harmony. 

Geographically  England  Is  a  part  of  Etirope.  Politically  she  Is 
not.  If  England  were  a  part  of  Europe  In  the  true  sense,  Europe's 
problems  could  be  solved.  But  It  is  impossible  to  solve  any  prob- 
lems In  Europe  so  long  as  the  British  racket  continues,  because 
European  powers  who  are  able  to  do  so  are  bound  In  self-defense 
to  destroy  the  British  racket  or  become  strangled  by  It. 

The  parallel  between  this  rise,  the  exercise  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Reman  racket,  and  the  rise  and  what  now  appears  to  be  the 
destruction  of  the  British  racket,  Is  a  most  striking  and  Interesting 
one. 

Tlie  only  people  In  Europe  whom  the  Romans  could  not  conquer 
were  the  Germans.  Gibbon  speaks  of  the  "war-like  Germans,  who 
first  resisted,  then  Invaved.  and  at  length  overturned  the  western 
monarchy  of  Rome"  Therein.  It  seems  to  me,  lies  a  deadly  parallel 
proving  that  history  repeats  Itself.  Germany,  much  more  than 
ourselves,  has  been  paying  tribute  to  the  British  racket,  and  if  I  am 
able  to  determine  anything  from  current  events,  it  seems  quite 
apparent  that  a  united  Germany  has  decided  to  destroy  the  British 
racket  once  and  for  all  and  restore  some  semblance  of  order  to 
Europe. 

Tlie  BrltLsh  Navy  Is  useless  without  the  British  merchant  marine, 
and  without  the  British  merchant  marine  there  would  be  no  use 
for  the  British  Navv.  At  the  rate  that  merchant  tonnage  is  now 
being  destrovtd,  merchant  tonnage  not  only  of  Great  Britain  but 
of  all  nations,  the  time  canuot  be  far  distant  when  the  British 
racket  wiU  be  destroyed.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  a  sul!i- 
cient  number  of  men  In  public  life,  familiar  with  hlstorv'.  geog- 
raphy, and,  to  some  exUnt.  with  philosophy,  will  correctly  Inform 
themselves  In  regard  to  the  extent  and  vice  of  this  British  racket, 
so  as  to  prevent  British  propaganda  from  again  enlisting  the 
enormous  resources  and  manpower  of  this  country  In  another 
effort  to  strangle  the  rest  of  Europe  in  tlie  Interest  of  the  British 
racket. 

The  British  racket  has  gone  on  so  long  and  the  British  propa- 
ganda has  been  so  successful  In  concealing  Its  true  nature,  or 
morally  Justifying  its  existence,  that  the  British  themselves  have 
lately  had  the  effrontery  to  come  out  in  the  open  and  publicly 
defend  their  racket 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  recent  address  at  Chicago  of  Mr. 
Lothian,  the  British  Ambassador,  who  unblushlngly  advocated  the 
continuance  of  the  racket  on  the  ground  of  It-?  moral  benefit  to 
the  world,  and  urged  the  American  people  to  become  a  partner  in 
Its  preservation,  although,  mark  you,  not  In  Its  profits.  In  similar 
vein  Mr.  Churchill,  in  a  recent  address  in  London,  had  the  unmiti- 
gated gall  to  advl.se  BelKtum.  Holland,  and  other  small  neutral 
nations  to  Join  the  British  In  the  preservation  of  this  racket, 
and  Mr  Chamberlain.  In  trying  to  minimize  the  efTectof  Churchill's 
inept  suggestion,  had  the  pious  effrontery  to  say  that  Britain  would 
defend  Holland  and  Belgium  against  aggression  whether  they 
asked  for  It  or  not  In  other  words,  the  British  have  actually 
convinced  themselves  that  the  British  racket  is  a  moral  world 
crusade. 

I  oppose  the  British  racket,  and  would  like  to  see  it  destroyed 
because  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  country  continue  paying  tribute 
to  this  racket,  as  It  has  done  during  all  of  Its  past  history,  and 
is  doing  today,  tribute  in  men.  tribute  In  money,  tribute  In  prop- 
erty and  service,  tribute  In  disrupted  foreign  commerce,  tribute 
in  domestic   and   International   moral   disorganization,   tribute   In 


/ 


8,  1940: 

Between  thoughts  of  the  next  world.  Msgr  Joseph  P  Bmlth. 
pastor  of  St  John's  Cathedral,  yesterday  dlscusMKl  President 
Roosevelt    Cleveland.  c'-mmunl«»m,  prosperity,  and  war 

It  was  the  seventy-flfth  birthday  anniversary  of  the  vicar  c^n 


IS  engageci  in  a  racuct  muai  juaiii>  i<s  ».<jii\^uvi.  lii  mc  «.jto  vji  »—» 
neighbors,  or  suffer  a  destruction  of  its  racket.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  we  find  that  the  British  have,  through  the  years,  become  most 
astute  In  the  propagation  of  ideas  Intended  to  Justify  their  racket 
in  the  eves  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

For  many  yoars  the  British  were  obliged  to  rely  exclusively  upon 


eral   i^the   C!evel.iiid  Catholic   di<kese.   who  rose  to  tlie   head  of    l    their  own  means  to  Justify  a  toleration  of  their  racket  by  the  reat 
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the  lo5»  or  destructcn  of  liberty,  tribute  In  the  loss  of  everything 
we  hold  dear,  and  to  what  end?  To  the  end  that  Britain  may 
carr>-  the  goods  of  the  world  and  take  a  rakc-c£r  from  every  pound 
tor  tiie  benefit  of  a  small  group  of  Englishmen. 


Letter  From  George  Washington  Dennis,  of 
Charlevoix,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard 

It  .said  many  times,  and  unquestionably  with  justification, 

that  many  of  our  citizens  have  lost  heart  and  now  prefer  to 

become  wards  of  a  paternalistic  Government. 

This  morning   I   received   a  letter   from   one   of   my  con- 
'     stituents  which  proves  that  this  feeling  of  despair   is  not 
^     univer5al  in  our  land.     His  attitude  is  that  of  millions  of 
other  sound,   substantial   citizens  living  in   our   rural  com- 
munities.     His    letter    which   follows   should  be    a   word   of 
encouragement  to  us  all. 

DE;^R  FTif3>:  I  received  the  little  booklets  all  okey.  Don't  have 
any  trouble  on  mv  Utile  47-acre  farm.  Can  keep  about  25  head 
of  catllf  on  the  alfalfa  I  grow  on  the  47  acros;  don  t  need  any 
county  agent's  advice.  Just  want  to  be  let  alone  by  these  smart 
fellows 

iTiav^  owned  my  farm  41  years.  I  know  best  what  to  grow  on 
It.  Plenty  stock,  and  keep  the  cow  dung  right  on  It.  and  when 
1  want  money  from  the  bank.  I  always  have  milk  on  my  pant  legs 
and  sh(j«>s;  that's  the  security  I  put  up  and  it  always  gets  the 
dough  But.  Fred,  we've  got  to  make  a  change.  Things  have  gone 
far  enough  We  ve  got  to  make  more  babies  and  less  mobiles  and 
tmctors.  The  killing  of  25.000  people  a  year  wont  last  always: 
these  were  every  one  consumers,  they  had  better  be  on  a  farm 
than  in  the  road  In  a  car  making  Henry  Ford  more  money.  Put 
all  idle  men  on  a  piece  of  tax-title  land  and  farm  it  with  his 
hand.s  nnd  a  pair  of  horses,  and  he  will  sleep  better  at  night. 

Fred,   we've  got  to  go  back  while  there's  a   few  left 

George  Washington   Dennis 

Ri^ute   1,  Charlevoix,  Mich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  never  have  a  surplus  of  the  George 
Washington  Dennis  spirit — such  spirit  is  the  backbone  and 
bo[)e  of  America. 


War  Propaganda  in  Submarine  Scares 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL     ^ 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1940 

Mr.  THUJj.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  thou.sands  of  dollars  con- 
tributed _by  American  citizens  were  spent  in  speeding  three 
destroyers  and  a  Coast  Guard  cutter  to  the  supposed  aid  of 
the  British  steamer  Southgate.  Apparently  the  Southgate 
had  is^iued  a  false  alarm  when  it  sent  out  the  wartime  signal 
S  S  S,  signifying  a  submarine  attack.  Seaplanes  of  the  neu- 
trality patrol  sighted  the  Southgate.  and  it  was  unharmed. 
After  .-ending  out  the  S  S  S  signal,  which  proved  to  be  lui- 
founded.  the  Southgate  might  at  least  have  sent  another  sig- 
nal calling  off  the  searching  party  and  preventing  needless 
expense  to  the  American  people. 

In  the  absence  of  any  logical  explanation  of  the  behavior  of 
this  belligerent  steamer  in  sending  out  a  false  distress  sig- 
nal, might  it  not  be  assumed  that  it  is  another  attempt  to 
propagandize  the  American  people  and  make  them  conscious 
of  a  supposed  submarine  menace  in  American  waters? 


The  following  news  item  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Star.  March  3,  1940,  discusses  the  mystery  surrounding  this 
incident. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C  )   Sunday  Star  of  March  3.  1940] 
U    S.  NEiTR.\LrrT  Patrol  Sfex.^  Explanation   of  U-Bo.\t  Alarm  — 

SOLTHGATE      Is      UNHARMED;      INDIGNATION      EXPRESSED      AT     SiLENCE 

Dl-ring  Hunt 

San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico.  Ma'ch  2 —The  United  State  neutrality 
patrol  tonight  sought  an  explrnatlon  of  the  apparent  false  alarm 
sounded  last  nipht  by  the  British  steamer  Smithgate  in  reporting 
she  was  beln?  attacked  by  a  submarine  off  the  Virgin  Islands. 
.  After  sighting  the  seeminflv  unharmed  4  862-ton  Southgate 
today,  seaplanes  of  the  neutrality  patrol  prepared  to  take  off 
again  tomorrow  to  continue  the'.r  investigation. 

The  patrol  pilots  seeK  £ome  clue  as  to  why  the  Southgate  sent 
a  distress  signal  and  then  kept  silent  while  American  vcs.=e!s 
and  planes  spent  a  night  and  a  day  vainly  attempting  to  learn 
her  fate 

Some  indignation  was  expressed  over  the  Southgate's  failure  to 
make  her  safety  known.  It  was  estimated  that  thousands  of 
dollars  were  spent  speeding  three  destroyers  and  a  Coast  Guard 
cutter  to  her  aid. 

finding    of    SOtrrHGATE    FAILS    TO    SOLVE    MTSTERT    OF    CALL 

Navy  patrol  plans  which  found  the  British  freighter  Southgate 
apparently  unharmed  yesterday  left  Washington  officials  puzzling 
over  a  new  mystery  of  the  war  at  sea. 

Still  unanswered  were  the  questions  whether  a  belligerent  sub- 
marine was  operating  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  had  actually 
attacked  the  Southgate.  or  whether  the  message  of  distress  early  last 
night  represented  merely  the  latest  of  a  series  of  baseless  maritime 
scares  that  have  occurred  since  the  European  war  started. 

Disposing  cf  the  possibility  that  an  American  submarine  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  German  U-boat,  the  Navy  establi.shcd  that  no  United 
States  submersible  was  In  the  vicinity — about  130  miles  northeast 
cf  Puerto  Rico. 

NO   EXPLANATION 

Hours  after  the  ship  was  located  there  was  no  explanation  from 
her  master  for  the  wartime  signal.  S  S  S.  signifying  a  submarine 
attack.  The  Southgate  s  wireless  ignored  requests  for  information, 
presumably  because  of  unwUlingness  to  betray  the  vessel's  position 
should  a  hostile  war  craft  be  nearby. 

In  accord  with  procedure  followed  since  the  neutrality  zone  was 
created  last  fall,  the  Navy  likewise  maintained  a  protective  sil-nce, 
declining  to  divulge  where  the  Southgate  was  found  in  mldmornlng. 

PROPAGANDA.    FISH   CH.ARGE3 

Representative  Fish,  Republican,  of  New  York,  said  that  the 
report  of  the  attack  on  the  Southgate  "Is  obviously  part  of  a  care- 
fully planned  propaganda  pro^jram  to  influence  American  public 
opinion." 

In  an  address,  prepared  for  radio  delivery.  Mr.  F^sh  said  that  "A 
month  ago  another  British  sliip  was  reported  as  having  been  the 
victim  of  a  German  submarine  off  our  coast,  but  when  our  de- 
stroyers sought  to  locate  the  victim  It  had  vanished,  only  to  turn 

I    up  later  in  a  British  port  " 

'  "Unfortunately,  some  of  the  submarine  propaganda  emanates 
from  the  White  House."  Mr  Fish  declared.  "A  few  months  ago 
It  was  announced  from  the  White  House  that  a  foreign  submarine 
had  been  sighted  about  20  miles  off  Key  West.  Fla..  by  Navy 
patrol  vessels." 

Let's  Put  America  Back  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  jR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    STYLES  BRIDGES.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRB 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  Sen- 
ator Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  the  Lincoln  Day 
banquet  of  the  Lincoln  Club  at  the  Shirley-Savoy  Hotel. 
Denver.  Colo..  Friday  evening,  February  16.  1940.  as  follows: 

On  Monday  we  celebrated  the  birth  of  a  man  whose  name  has 
become  an  American  watchword.  At  that  time  the  hearts  of  grate- 
ful Americans  went  out  In  gratitude  to  the  man  who  united  the 
Nation  :n  her  hour  cf  need 

But  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  is  not  something  to  be  remembered  each 
February.     It  U  something  that  must  Uve  In  the  hearts  of  Amerl- 


am.  in  the  conduct  of  her  racket,  Is  levying  tribute  upon  every 
American  citizen.  This  she  Is  doing  In  the  foUowlng  way:  By 
maXing  it  Impossible,  due  to  the  conditions,  trade  arrangements, 
and  freight  rates  to  and  from  tlie  varicu.'^  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  merchant  marine,  with 
the  result  that  much  of  the  freight  tran.sported  from  and  to  this 


1  oppose  tne  criiisii  ruLi-wci,,  aiiu  wuuiu  ijn.c  lu  otc  ii,  \*tcn.i\jjrvu 
because  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  country  continue  paying  tribute 
to  this  racket,  as  It  has  done  during  all  of  Its  past  history,  and 
is  doing  today,  tribute  in  men.  tribute  in  money,  tribute  In  prop- 
erty and  service,  tribute  In  disrupted  foreign  commerce,  tribu*« 
in  domestic  and  international  moral   disorganization,   tribute   in 
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cans  If  our  priceless  heritage  Is  to  be  preserved.  We.  as  Republi- 
cans, must  hold  ourselves  particularly  responsible  for  the  advance- 
ment of  all  that  Lincoln  symbolized. 

The  Nation  has  known  many  dark  hours:  but  with  Indomitable 
courage  and  faith  In  themselves  to  surmount  the  difficulties  that 
beset  them  our  people  have  pushed  ever  onward. 

A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  during  the  great  depression  of 

1837,  the  great  philosopher  and  poet.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  wrote: 

"Society  has  played  out  its  last  stake.     It  is  checkmated.     Young 

men   have   no  hope.     Adults   stand     •     •     •     idle   In   the   streets. 

None  calleth  us  to  labor." 

During  the  last  10  years  many  Americans  must  have  felt  almost 
as  despondent  at  times  as  did  Einerson  In  1837  After  10  years  of 
depression  we  are  still  faced  with  mass  unemployment,  Idle  fac- 
tories. Idle  funds,  and  idle  farms.  We  are  still  faced  with  want  and 
stagnation  In  the  face  of  the  greatest  potential  capacity  to  produce 
of  any  nation  In  the  history  of  the  world.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  io  years  of  depression  have  cost  tis  over  $200,000.000  000  of  our 
national  Income.  That  Is  a  staggering  sum  beyond  our  under- 
standing. Add  to  It  10  years  of  heartache  and  suffering,  of  hopes 
that  have  been  shatttrcd,  of  bitter  disillusion  and  discouragement, 
and  one  begins  to  rea  ize  the  tragic  cost  of  this  longest  and  deepest 
depression  In  our  history. 

The  right  of  a  man  to  work,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and 
to  care  for  his  loved  ones  is  his  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
The  right  of  a  man  to  rise  as  high  as  he  is  fairly  able  through  his 
talents  and  his  labors  is  the  right  of  opportunity  Americans  have 
always  held  so  dear.  The  release  of  the  creative  energies  of  men 
is  essential  to  the  progress  cf  the  human  race.  And  yet  today 
millions  of  men  are  engaged  In  artificial  work,  of  little  value  to 
themselves  or  anyone  else.  In  order  to  earn  their  subsistence  from 
the  Government.  MiUions  of  workers  are  struggling  to  supixjrt 
their  families  on  part-time  work.  Millions  of  farmers  are  depend- 
ent upon  checks  from  the  Government  for  taking  land  out  of  cul- 
tivation and  for  not  i)rodurlng.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  not 
achieved  the  more  atundnnt  life? 

It  is  a  primary  duty  of  the  Government  of  free  men  to  assure 
them  their  right  tfi  vork  And  yet.  after  7  years  In  office,  the  New 
Deal  has  failed  to  guarantee  this  right,  not  only  to  the  unemployed 
but  to  millions  of  workers,  farmers,  and  businessmen  alike.  After 
7  years  in  office.  It  his  no  solution  except  more  restriction  of  pro- 
duction and  more  subsidies  to  compensate  for  lack  of  work,  sub- 
sidles  raised  bv  burdening  present  generations  with  oppressive  taxa- 
tion and  future  generations  with  staggering  debt.  An  administra- 
tion that  is  content  to  continue  year  after  year  to  hand  out  sub- 
sidies without  helping  to  put  men  back  to  work  In  the  factory,  the 
farm,  or  the  mine  Is  like  a  doctor  who  continually  keeps  his  patient 
doped  with  morphine  to  ease  the  pain  without  attempting  to  cure 
him.  Eventually  the  patient  Is  In  danger  of  suffering  either  from 
an  overdose  or  of  becoming  chronically  addicted  to  the  use  of  the 
drug  America  today  is  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  New  Deal 
f>olicles. 

But  we  need  not  become  chronically  addicted  to  the  necessity  of 
Government  spending  If  we  are  given  an  opportunity  to  use  our 
energies  and  our  productive  power  to  work  to  create  a  more  abun- 
dant life  for  ourselves  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  of  our 
people.  But  America  cannot  go  back  to  work  In  spite  of  the 
administration  In  W;ishlngton.  or  without  Its  encouragement.  She 
must  have  the  active  cooperation  of  all  who  hold  public  office. 

Idle  men  can  be  put  to  work  only  through  a  revival  of  Industry. 
Our  primary  duty  tc  the  unemployed  is  to  make  It  possible  for  an 
expanding  economy  'o  provide  them  with  Job?;.  But  there  Is  some- 
thlnc  else  we  can  do  besides  providing  them  with  temporary  neces- 
sary^relicf  It  Is  something  that  has  been  too  much  neglected. 
We  can  help  the  unemployed  to  fit  themselves  for  the  requirements 
of  Indu.'-trv.  We  art  approaching  a  point  where  there  Is  an  actual 
shortage  of  skilled  labor  In  certain  fields.  Billions  of  the  taxpay- 
ers" money  have  bein  thrown  away  on  boondoggling  experiments 
and  pump-prlmlng  projects  You  remember,  for  example,  Passa- 
maquoddv  and  the  Florida  ship  canal.  Far  away  as  they  were 
geographicallv.  you  In  Colorado  help  to  pay  for  them  and  other 
such  projects".  A  group  of  women  on  the  W.  P  A.  are  now  engaged 
In  a  survey  to  dlscoxer  the  location  of  the  feminine  waistline.  You 
are  helping  to  pay  for  that,  too.  If  some  of  that  mt  ncy  thus 
spent  had  been  .-spirit  helping  men  and  women  on  relief  to  learn 
useful  trades  and  jjrofessions,  they  would  be  better  prepared  to 
take  Jobs  in  Industry  as  they  become  available  today. 

If  Idle  funds  aro  to  be  put  to  work  to  employ  idle  men,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  adopt  a  program  to  encourage  every  legitimate 
Investment  Todav  Government  spending  has  taken  the  place  of 
private  sp«-nding  in  field  after  field.  Private  spending  must  be  re- 
vived as  the  means  of  financing  business  if  our  system  of  private 
economy  Is  to  endure. 

Tlie  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  was  established  pre- 
sumably to  preven-  fraud  and  speculation.  Yet  actually  it  has 
become  an  Important  rea.'^on  for  the  lack  of  private  investment. 
Tlie  cost  of  reglsteilng  new  securities  with  the  Commission  Is  far 
too  high  for  the  average  company.  The  penalty  for  omitting  re- 
quired Information  Is  In  Itself  enough  to  fr.ghten  away  many  who 
cannot  afford  shark  lawyers. 

During  1  week  in  January,  the  Sectirltles  and  Exchange  CommlB- 
slou  announced  a  series  of  rulings  placing  new  restrictions  on  the 
ls«!uance  of  securities.  The  climax  came  when  Chairman  Jerome 
Frank  announced  on  January  25  that  the  Board  would  begin  to 
apply  the  famous  death-sentence  clause  in  the  1935  UtUity  Holding 
Company  Act  someUme  in  February.    This  was  the  provision  tliat 


was  twice  defeated  In  the  House  and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  margin 
of  1  vote.  The  compromise  which  emerged  from  the  conference 
established  no  standards.  It  was  so  ambiguous  as  to  give  the  Board 
almost  unlimited  powers  in  interpretation  and  administration.  In 
all.  over  l.COO  companies  will  be  affected. 

The  electric  light  and  power  Industry  alone  Is  a  $12,000,000,000 
Industry  that  has  functioned  so  well  as  to  be  the  en\-y  of  the  world. 
Today  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  board  of  five  men.  The  S.  E  C.  must 
be  pre.scrved  as  an  Instrument  for  the  prevention  of  fraud.  But 
if  our  system  of  free  economy  is  to  be  revived,  if  private  capital  Is 
to  be  encouraged  to  finance  business,  the  S.  E.  C.  must  not  he  al- 
lowed the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  financing  of  Industry. 
If  Investment  is  to  be  encourai;ed,  our  entire  tax  structure  needs 
to  be  revised  not  only  to  remove  all  deterrents  but  to  encourage 
expansion  and  reemplo>Tnent  In  business.  Present  surtax  rates 
should  be  drastically  reduced.  They  reach  a  maximum  of  75  per- 
cent today  as  compared  with  20  percent  in  1926. 

Today  the  Investor  is  discouraged,  because  K  Is  a  case  of  "heads 
you  lose,  tails  I  win.'  He  bears  the  los.ses  by  himself,  but  if  he 
should  make  a  profit,  the  Government  gets  most  of  It.  This  situ- 
ation must  be  remedied  before  Idle  funds  and  Idle  factories  can  be 
brought  together  to  put  Idle  men  to  work.  Actually,  the  Govern- 
ment will  gain  as  well,  because  increased  business  will  bring  in- 
creased receipts  at  lower  rates. 

If  business  is  to  be  put  back  to  work,  other  steps  are  also  nec- 
essary-. The  United  States  Government  miist  be  taken  out  of  com- 
petition with  Its  citizens  The  Wagner  Labor  Act  must  be  amended 
in  the  Interests  of  Industrial  Justice,  peace,  and  progress  The 
hearings  before  the  House  committee  reveal  only  too  clearly  why 
the  Labor  Board  has  not  only  failed  to  assure  genuine  collective 
bargaining  to  the  worker  but  has  widened  the  breach  between 
capital  and  labor  within  the  ranks  of  labor  Itself.  The  resulting 
Industrial  strife  has  not  only  worked  hardship  upon  employer  and 
employee  but  has  added  to  the  co.st  that  you  and  I  and  every 
other  consumer  must  pay.  The  Wasner  Act — and  this  applies  to 
every  New  Deal  agency— must  be  administered  by  officials  from 
whom  the  citizen  is  confident  of  fair  and  Impartial  treatment. 
They  must  be  men  who  use  their  office  to  serve  the  Interests  of 
all  of  the  people  and  not  to  conduct  experiments  upon  society  and 
our  economic  system.  Only  thus  can  confidence  be  restored  In 
Government  and  btislne^s  encourag<«d  to  go  forward.  Only  thus 
can  a  revival  of  business  bring  higher  wages  and  full-time  employ- 
ment to  labor. 

A  revival  of  Industry  Is  no  less  important  to  agriculture.  The 
farmer  cannot  go  back  to  work,  to  producing  to  capacity  Instead 
of  restricting  his  crops,  unless  the  rest  of  the  American  people  are 
able  to  con.sume  and  pay  enough  for  farm  products  But  to  this 
problem  the  New  Deal  has  added  others.  It  has  harnessed  the 
farmer  with  the  Triple  A.  enforced  a  policy  of  scarcity,  and  at- 
U^mpted  to  tell  him  how  to  run  hLs  farm  from  the  Nation's 
Capital.     It  was  Jefferson  who  declared: 

"Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when  to  Bow  and  when  to 
reap,  we  should  soon  want  bread.  •  •  •  When  all  government, 
in  little  as  In  great  things,  shall  be  drawn  to  Washington  as  the 
center  of  all  power.  It  will  become  venal  and  oppressive." 

The  American  farmer  today  is  reali::lng  the  truth  of  this  prophecy, 
uttered  by  the  great  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party  which  the 
New  E>eal  party  has  Ignored.  After  7  years  of  restriction  and  regi- 
mentation, millions  of  our  people  are  unable  to  buy  as  much  food 
as  they  need,  while  the  farmer  is  faced  with  shrunken  markets  and 
di.'sastrously  low  prices. 

The  farmer  must  be  freed  from  the  strait  Jacket  In  which  he  has 
been  placed  by  the  New  Deal  planners.  A  farm  program  worthy  of 
the  name  must  be  constructive,  rathi?r  than  destructive,  based  upon 
use  rather  than  waste.  It  must  be  administered  not  by  dictatorial 
decree  but  in  the  democratic  way  of  the  greatest  possible  self- 
government  by  voluntary  cooperation.  At  the  same  time  the  fanner 
must  be  helped  by  the  Government  to  place  agriculture  on  a  busi- 
nesslike basis  through  Improved  methods  of  marketing  and  distri- 
bution as  well  as  production.  It  must  encourage  the  further  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  marketing.  It  must  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  new  industrial  use.s  of  farm  products — an  ever-widening 
field  of  potential  markets  for  the  farmer. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  in  terms  of  groups  of  our  people.  And  yet 
what  affects  one  class  of  our  citizens  is  of  vital  concern  to  every 
other  group,  for  the  welfare  of  each  must  depend  upon  the  welfare 
of  all.  Whatever  hurts  one  class  of  our  people  Is  bound  to  react 
upon  others.  The  sooner  we  realize  that  industry,  labor,  and  agrl- 
cultiu-e  must  hang  tcgether  If  they  are  not  to  hang  separately,  the 
sooner  we  learn  that  self-government  and  voluntary  cooperation  for 
the  common  welfare  are  the  democratic  alternative  to  coercion  and 
regimentation  by  the  Government,  the  sooner  we  shall  achieve  the 
democratic  solution  to  our  problems  which  alone  can  bring  recovery 
and  progress. 

I  wish  also  to  speak  tonight  of  two  Issues  that  are  now  facing  the 
Congress  which  affect  the  lives  of  every  Amerlci.n  citizen  and  which 
arc  of  particular  concern  to  you  In  Colorado. 

The  first  Is  the  law  authorizing  the  negotiation  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  by  the  State  Department  which  expires  on  June 
12  unless  it  Is  renewed  by  the  Congress. 

In  attempting  to  build  up  theu  case  to  show  the  blessings  of 
these  treaties,  new  dealers  generally  compare  recent  figures  for 
imports  and  exports  with  those  of  1932 — the  bottom  of  the  depres- 
sion. But  this  does  not  give  an  accurate  picture,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  reciprocal  trade  program  was  not  inaugurated  until 
1934,  and  did  not  become  effective  until  1935.    By  ttie  time  this 


propagandize  me  American  peopie  anu  ina».c  tuc-Ln  »,uiioviu«o 
of  a  supposed  submarine  menace  m  American  waters? 


But  me  spirit  oi  uincoin  is  not  someininB;  lo  oe  renieniotrru  f.n,u 
February.     It  1&  somelliiug  tiiat  mu^t  live  la  the  hearts  of  Amerl- 
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protnim  wa.<«  tnauiruratpd  our  exports  had  Increased  by  nearly  one- 
th:ra  over  1932.  while  Imports  had  Increased  over  14  percent.  By 
the  end  of  1935^  as  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  were  Just  beginning; 
to  take  effect,  our  exf>ort.s  had  already  risen  over  42  percent  above 
the  1932  level.  Thus  we  were  on  the  road  to  a  substantial  revival 
of  fcrelgn  trade  before  the  treaties  began  to  do  their  work.  Ln 
1936  w»  had  the  first  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  since  1893. 
By  1938  our  volume  of  world  trade  was  actually  slightly  lower  than 
in  19J2 

Proponents  of  the  treitlcs  are  al.so  fond  of  comparing  Imports 
from  and  exports  to  countries  with  whom  treaties  have  been 
signed  and  thf^se  with  nations  with  whom  no  agreement  has  been 
concluded.  Here  are  some  interesting  figures  en  that.  Let  us 
take  the  first  8  months  of  1939.  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the 
war.  and  compare  them  v.-.th  the  s?.me  per'nd  of  the  year  before. 
Exjjorts  to  trsfle  agreement  countries  fell  18  percent,  v.hile  those 
to  I  o:4iit:roemei.t  ccuntrics  rose  over  14  percent.  Imports  from 
trad^-.ipreement  countries  rose  15  percent,  while  Imports  from 
noniit;r«e;nPnt  countries  rcse  9.5  percent  Dunr^  this  period,  at 
least.  It  would  seem  that  the  United  States  was  faring  better  In 
the  casT  of  the  countries  with  whom  no  treaty  had  been  signed. 
But  the  real  burden  of  these  treaties  has  fallen  upon  agri- 
culture. Agricultural  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  fell 
»ey .000.000.  or  over  9  percent,  from  the  level  of  1932— the  bottom 
c,f  the  dtp'.esMou.  Moreover,  agricultural  products  comprised  only 
2.3  percent  of  our  total  exports^  -In  terms  of  percentage,  the  lowest 
for  which  we  have  any  year  on  record. 

Not  only  has  agriculture  been  hardest  hit.  but  the  West  has 
borne  the  brunt.  In  1938.  424,000  head  of  cattle— exclusive  of 
thc»ip  for  bret ding-  were  imported.  In  1939  the  number  rose  to 
754.000.  In  1938  over  104.000.000  pounds  of  unmanufactured  wool 
were  broi;ght  Into  the  country  But  in  1939  the  amount  was 
nearly  245.000.000  p>ounds.  In  1938  the  number  of  pounds  of 
hides  and  skins  Imported  was  a  little  less  than  182.000.000.  But  in  , 
19.59  it  was  nearly  thr.e  hundred  twenty-three  and  one-half  million  j 
-which  came  In  from  f^reii^n  countries.  Think  what  this  means  to 
thr^  farmers  In  Colorado  and  ihrouKhout  the  West  raising  sheep  and 
cattle  Think  of  the  amount  of  Anurican  farmers  that  have  been 
displaced  by  such  a  policy.  Whore  can  they  turn  for  protection 
ficm  the  competition  of  peasant  labor  abroad.  If  not  to  their 
Government? 

Under  the  present  reciprocal  trade  program,  tariff,  taxation. 
and  treaty-maklPig  powers — which  are  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  representatives  of  the  people — have  been  surrendered 
to  the  President  and  to  his  Secretary  of  State  These  concessions 
are  extended — without  the  approval  of  Congress — not  only  to  the 
nation  with  whom  the  treaty  is  concluded,  but  to  countries  which 
have  made  no  concessions  In  return,  indeed  to  all  the  world. 
This  may  further  the  goal  of  our  idealistic  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr  C'  rdell  Hu!l.  which  Is  to  bring  about  free  trade  throughout 
the  world,  but  it  does  not  make  for  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  worker  Under  the  program.  Americans  are  de- 
nied all  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  cf  the  Nation,  a  right  which 
wa^  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  right 
of  the  individual  to  appeal  to  the  court  for  the  protection  of  his 
rights,  and  to  test  the  constitutionally  of  a  law  by  which  he  is 
Injured,  is  one  which  Americans  have  always  prized  as  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  their  liberties.  This  Is  but  one  of  several 
Instances  In  which  the  right  cf  appeal  has  been  denied  to  our 
p'.-ople   by  the  New  Deal. 

Ni  w  dialers  would  have  you  think  that  the  Republicans  brouzht 
Bbout  the  world-wide  collapse  of  1929  and  the  depression  which 
followed — and  probably  the  present  war  indirectly — by  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  That  is  no  more  true  than  that  Secretary  Hull's 
trade  pacts  achieved  world  prosperity  and  preserved  world  peace. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  The  point  Is  that  the  interests  o^ 
the  American  farmer  and  work'^r  and  businessman  have  been  sac- 
rificed In  an  attempt  to  bring  about  free  trade  I  readily  admit 
that  there  has  been  more  heat  than  fact  in  the  discussion  of  the 
rec:prix:al  treaties.  But  this  applies  to  the  proponents  as  well  as 
the  opponents  of  the  pacts. 

However,  there  Is  this  one  fact  that  stand.s  out  like  a  shining 
light  It  is  that  the  proponents  of  the  treaties  cannot  success- 
fully argue  that  the  treaties  thtis  far  have  accomplished  any  good. 
Their  contention  Is  that  when  the  present  European  conflicts  are 
over  then  these  treaties  will  work  wonders — that  it  Is  because  of 
a  disordered  Europe  that  they  haven't  worked  wonders  up  to  now. 
I  insist  that  we  cant  be  shaping  our  economy  for  the  day 
when  peace  reigns  over  all  Europe  We  have  never  known  the 
time  when  there  wi\s  not  conflict  over  there 

The  RepubUcan  Party  from  Its  inception  has  stood  for  the 
safeguard  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people  by 
an  adtHjuate  protective  tariff  It  must  do  so  today.  It  must  assure 
them  that  competitive  foreign  products  will  not  be  sold  in  this 
country  below  the  American  cost  of  production.  It  must  pro- 
vide them  with  ample  opportunity  for  hearings  before  the  treaties 
are  negotiated,  and  the  chance  to  appeal  to  the  coiirts  at  all  times. 
.,-Jt  must  return  the  power  to  ratify  all  treaties  to  the  ropresenta- 
'  tlves  of  the  people  in  Congress.  And  last  but  by  no  means  least. 
if  .\merlca  Is  to  go  back  to  work  all  treaties  must  be  negotiated 
upon  the  biisis  of  true  reciprocity,  of  mutual  concessions  and 
benefits. 

The  second  question  which  Congress  should  face  at  this  session 
Is  the  result  of  its  surrender  of  its  control  over  our  monetary 
system  to  the  President.     He  ma.y  not  have  planned   it  that  way 


when  he  embarked  upon  the  program  of  foreign  purchases  of 
silver  and  pold.  but  stich  has  been  the  fiood  of  these  metals  Into 
the  ccuntrv  that  we  now  have  nearly  3.000.000.000  ounces  of  silver 
and  apprcximatelv  $18,000,000,000  worth  of  gold.  By  coincidence, 
the  record  achievement  of  eighteen  billions  in  gold — which  repre- 
sents over  two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply— <:ame  close  to  marking 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  day  that  President  Roosevelt,  when 
he  devalued  the  dollar.  Invited  the  rest  of  the  world  to  send  It  over 
for  $35  an  ounce.  In  about  3  months  our  gold  hoard  has  increased 
by  $1,000,000,000.  Trcasurj-  officials  are  lying  awake  nights  won- 
dering not  onlv  what  to  do  with  it  but  where  to  put  It.  because 
the  rectnt  flood  has  filled  the  Treasury's  depositories  almost  to 
capacity  If  gold  continues  to  pour  In  at  the  present  rate  we  may 
have  to  build  anoth?r  Fort  Knox. 

Today  we  have  over  tv.o-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold^ 
the  greatest  hoard  of  It  ever  known  in  history.  Since  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  we  have  accumulated  more  gold  by  actual  weight 
than  we  produced  in  this  country  frcm  1793  to  1939.  We  have  In- 
crea.sed  our  hoard  by  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  entire  world 
proclixed  from  1493  to  1850.     Think  of  It! 

What  will  happen  when  the  war  Ls  ever  If  we  find  ourselves  In 
possession  of  nearlv  all  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold  Is  a  sltuailon 
which  administration  officials  do  not  like  to  face.  Many  of  them 
concede  that  silver  and  gold  alike  will  be  of  little  value  then. 

The  threat  of  such  a  possibility  to  you  In  Colorado  and  In  the 
other  mining  States  should  be  obvious  But  It  Is  a  threat  no  less 
for  all  the  American  people  who  have  paid  so  dearly  for  It.  It 
ceems  to  me  I  remember  something  about  a  legendary  king  who 
wantid  everything  he  touched  to  turn  to  gold  and  was  granted  his 
wLsh—  but  he  didn't  enjoy  doing  so  for  long. 

What  we  are  doing  now  Is  to  provide  a  temporary  boom  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  people — as  long 
as  their  supply  of  silver  and  gold  lasts.  Tlie  day  of  reckoning 
will  come  when  we  have  stripped  the  rest  of  the  world  of  these 
metals  and  are  left  holding  the  bag. 

No  one  questions  that  we  can  and  should  protect  our  American 
miners  of  silver  and  gold  But  It  is  to  their  interest  as  well  as  to 
the  interest  of  all  the  American  people — and.  In  the  long  run.  to 
those  of  the  entire  world — that  this  fantastic  policy  be  stopped.  It 
cannot  be  done  completely  all  at  once  without  disrupting  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  world:  but  it  can  and  must  be  accomplished  grad- 
ually if  monetary  values  In  the  United  States  as  well  as  In  other 
nations  are  to  be  preserved. 

We  can  put  America  back  to  work  only  by  returning  to  sane  and 
sound  fiscal  and  economic  policies. 

We  can  put  America  back  to  work  only  under  an  administration 
that  will  seek  to  substitute  freedom  for  icglmcntation.  Justice  for 
arbitrary  abuse  of  public  power,  opportunity  for  restraint,  and  tol- 
erance for  animosity  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  office  toward 
entire  cla.'ses  of  our  citizens.  There  is  no  other  way  to  put  Idle- 
ness to  work,  to  replace  scarcity  with  abundance. 

If  we  are  to  put  America  back  to  work,  we  can  do  so  only  by 
releasing  the  stifled  energies  and  initiative  of  our  citizens.  No 
people  are  any  stronger  than  the  individuals  who  compose  its  people. 
If  we  release  the  potential  powers  of  130  000.000  people  long  famous 
as  the  most  energetic  and  enterprising  in  the  world,  there  can  be 
no  limit  to  the  heights  we  may  attain. 

The  true  American  tradition  of  individualism  is  not.  as  many  nbw 
dealers  would  have  you  think,  a  philosophy  cl  each  man  for  him- 
self and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  It  is,  rather,  progress  through 
the  contribution  of  every  individual  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  all.  The  strength  of  a  free  people  will  depend  upon  their  unity 
in  the  common  cause  of  going  forward  together. 

Together  we  can  and  will  work  out  the  solution  of  the  problems 
that  beset  us  How  can  new  dealers  talk  of  surplus  labor  when 
there  Is  so  much  to  be  done?  Together  we  can  and  will  put  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work  in  the  achievement  of  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  all  of  our  people  and  in  the  building  of  a  better  America,  an 
America  that  Is  once  more  the  envy,  the  inspiration,  and  the  hope 
of  the  world. 

Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Parkway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1940 


EXCERPTS  FROM  RESOLUTIONS  AND  TELEGRAMS 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  several  excerpts  from  recent 
resolutions  and  telegrams  from  various  civic,  historic,  and 
memorial  bodies  in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  endorsing  the  Taft 
bill  tS.  2441'.  \^hich  provides  for  a  Fed">ral  survey  of  the 
militaiT  route  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  preliminary  to  the 


I3^\a«.iiiv  V     v>i 


C«-  V    \AA   I 


Frank  announced  on  January  25  that  the  Board  would  begin  to 
apply  the  famous  death-sentence  clause  in  the  1935  UtUlty  Holding 
Company  Act  sometime  Ui  February.     This  was  the  provision  tiiat 


sion.  But  this  does  not  give  an  accurate  picture.  lor  tne  simpie 
reason  that  the  reciprocal  trade  program  was  not  inaugurated  untU 
1934,  and  did  not  become  effective  until  1935.    By  the  time  this 
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ccnstructlon  of  a  memorial  parkway  through  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, and  of  a  permanent  shrine  to  General  Wayne  in 
Fort  Wayne: 

(Indiana  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Commission.  February  3.  1940] 
The  State  Anthonv  Wayne  Memorial  Commission  endorses 
United  States  Senate  bill.  2441.  providing  for  a  survey  cf  the  pro- 
posed Gentral  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Parkway,  survey  to  in- 
clude an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  an  appropriate 
national  parkway  on  this  route,  and  plans  lor  designing  and  con- 
structing a  permanent  memorial  In  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 
to  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne. 

Bessie  K.  Roberts,  C?iajrmai. 
Walter  E    Fuederick.  Secretary. 
I  A.  J.  McAndless. 

A.   W.   Kettleh. 
I  Carl  J.  Bvedhoff. 

I  Fort  Wayne  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Commission,  February  7, 

1940] 
The  Port  Wayne  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Commission,  appointed 
by  the  mayor  by  act  of  city  councU,  In  meeting  held  February  7. 
1940.  endor.-ed  Senate  bill  S  2441.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Taft.  May  17, 
1930.  which  provides  for  a  survey  cf  the  proposed  General  Anthony 
Wavne  M.mtrlal  Parkway,  and  for  plans  for  designing  and  ccn- 
•tructlng  a  permanent  memorial  in  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  to  G*n. 
Anthony  Wayne. 

Carl  J.  SuedhofT.  chairman;  Josephine  Zimmerman,  acting 
secretary:  H.  F.  Gerdom:  E.  W.  Waltke;  Earl  Moss:  Louis 
A  Warren:  John  C.  Trier:  W  C  Swartley;  Edward  B. 
Henslee;  Mrs.  William  J.  Gross;  Bessie  K.  Roberts. 

[Allen  County-Fort  Wayne  Historical  Society,  February  6.  1940] 
The  Anthony  Wayne  memorial  committee  of  the  Allen  County- 
Fort  Wavne  Historical  Societv  endorses  Senate  bill  No.  2441.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Robert  H.  Taft.  of  Ohio.  May  17.  1939.  providing 
for  a  survey  of  the  General  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Parkway  and 
the  location  of  a  suitable  and  permanent  memorial  to  Gen.  AntTidny 
Wayne  In  Port  Wayne. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  Dr.  Jessie  C.  Calvin,  chairman; 
Willis  Richard.son:  Verlln  J.  Harrold;  Roy  Welty:  John  Craig;  Rob- 
ert C  Harris;  Mrs.  Hilda  Thompson;  Kathryn  Troxell;  and  Mary 
Catherine  Smeltzley. 

Mrs.  Hilda  Thompson,  Secretary. 

lEastslde  Community  A.ssoctatlon.   Fort  Wayne.  Ind  .   February  9. 

1940] 
The  executive  board  of  the  E'lstside  Community  Association,  of 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  endorsed  Senate  bill  No.  2441.  Introduced  by 
Robert  H  Taft.  May  17.  1939.  which  provides  for  a  survey  of  the 
proposed  General  Anthony  Wa>-ne  Memorial  Parkway  and  for  plans 
for  designing  and  constructing  a  permanent  memorial  in  the  city 
cf  Fort  Wayne  to  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne. 

E.  W.  Waltke,  President. 


[Fort  Wayne  Woman's  Club,  February  19,  1940] 
The  Fort  Wavne  Woman's  Club,  an  organization  of  800  women 
afailated  with  the  Gciiernl  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  at  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  on  Tuesday.  February  13.  endorsed  the 
Taft  bill,  which  provides  for  a  Federal  Eurv?y  of  Anthony  Waynes 
military  route  and  for  a  permanent  memorial  In  Fort  Wayne. 

I  Mrs.  Walter  Jones,  President. 

[The  Fort  Wayne  Council  of  Community  A-ssociatlcns.  representing 
17  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  community  associations,  February  27.  1940] 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  February  27,  1940. 
Hon.  George  W.  Gillie. 

House  Office   Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Whereas  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  owes  Us  besrlnnlng 

to  the  signal  military  achievements  of  Its  founder.  Gen.  Anthony 

Wayne    and  the  historical  Importance  cf  the  site  upon  which  the 

city  of"  Fort  Wayne  was  established.  October  22,  1794,  Is  enormous; 

and  V.   J   w 

Whereas  this  site  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Maumee  had  been, 
for  centuries,  a  post  of  extraordinary  Importance  to  the  Miamis, 
and  had  been  their  crossro;i.ds  and  Glorlo-js  Gate:  and 

Whereas  President  George  Washington  early  recognized  the 
ancient  Miami  stronghold  at  the  Junction  of  our  rivers  as  a  post 
of  extraordinary  Importance  to  the  Union  and  perceived  the  vital 
necessity  of  Its  being  brought  securely  under  American  control; 

Whereas  Gen  Anthonv  Wavne  succeeded  In  the  military  as- 
signment here  with  which  President  Washington  commissioned 
him    after  two  earlier  attempts  had  failed:  and 

Whereas  General  Wayne  builded  here  a  fort  commanding  the 
headwaters  of  the  Maumee  which  symbolized  an  Ameucan  sover- 
eirniy  that  wa.s  to  prevuil:  and 

Whereas  General  Wavnes  victory  over  the  British  and  Indian 
forces  here  had  the  effect  of  preserving  the  entire  western  coun- 
try as  an  Imoortaut  part  of  the  American  Republic,  which  other- 
wise would  liave  lost  this  country  to  the  Briilsii  Empire;  and 


Whereas  considerations  of  patriotism  and  the  obligations  of 
each  generation  to  conserve  and  bequeath  historic  heritages  are 
Important  factors  of  maintaining  a  national  culture  and  civUiza- 

tlon:  and 

Whereas  a  site  of  such  extraordinary  historical  Imporunce  Is 
worthy  to  be  apprcprlatelv  and  permanently  memorialized  by  the 
entire  population  of  a  republic  eternally  In  the  debt  of  the  heroic 
Wayne  and  his  courageous  soldiers:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  displayed  a  gratifying  In- 
terest in  the  proposal  to  create  such  a  memorial  and  ha*  created  a 
Federal  Anthony  Wayne  Commission  ptlrstiant  to  act  of  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  have  each  created  State  and  city  Wayne 
memorial  commissions  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Commission 
and  In  general  to  further  the  project  of  construcUng  such  me- 
morial:  and 

Whereas  the  natural  first  step  In  all  such  cases  Is  a  governmental 
Btirvey  to  locate  sites,  make  surveys  of  ground,  and  determine  the 
general  nature  of  memorial  structures  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting to  Congress  recommendations  of  the  necessary  approprlat.ons; 
and 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  into  the  Congreps  of  the 
United  States  by  Senator  Robert  H  Taft.  of  Ohio,  a  bill  listed  as 
S.  2441.  authorizing  and  directing  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  make  Fuch  a  purvey,  specifically  designating  that  a  suitable  and 
permanent  memorial  "in  the  city  of  Port  Wayne"  Is  to  be  Included 
In  such  survey:  and 

Whereas  the  State  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the 
city  commission  appointed  by  the  mayor,  as  well  as  numerous  un- 
ofBclal  bodies  and  organizations,  have  endorsed  the  said  Taft  bill, 
S.  2441.  and  urged  Its  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Fort  Wayne  Council  of  Community  Associa- 
tions, representing  citizens  throughout  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.. 
does  hereby  add  its  endorsement  to  the  said  Taft  bill.  S  2441.  and 
does  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  said  bill 
in  furtherance  of  said  memorial  to  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne. 
Sincerely, 

Fort  Watke  Cottncil  of  Commttnttt  Associations, 
By  Herman  P.  Gerdom.  President. 
Chester  W.  Keen,  Secretary. 


Discriminatory  Freight  Rates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  1.  1940 


AR'nCLES  BY  J.  LACEY  REYNOLDS 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  present  a  series  of 
four  articles  from  the  Tulsa  World  with  reference  to  the  in- 
equality of  freight  rates  between  geographical  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  who  is  the  author  of  these  articles,  is  a  young 
man  of  keen  intellect  and  thorough  methods.  I  feel  this 
timely  information  on  this  very  important  subject  deserves 
the  careful  study  and  attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 
I  particularly  feel  that  the  author  of  these  articles  presents  a 
viewpoint  which  is  worthy  of  careful  examination  and 
thoughtful  consideiation. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.  C. — The  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee Will  delve  into  the  Interterrltorlal  freight-rate  problem  in 
hearings  slated  to  begin  some  time  next  month,  it  was  learned 
today. 

The  study  will  deal  with  the  broad  effects  of  discriminatory 
freight  rates  on  regional  competition,  and  will  demonstrate,  by 
concrete  cases,  how  the  South,  Southwest,  and  West  have  been 
hampered  Industrially. 

The  coming  hearings  should  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  these 
regions  in  their  struggle  for  a  lowering  of  the  general  freight 
level,  particularly  at  this  crucial  stage  of  the  fight. 

The  -Tempcrarv  National  Economic  Committees  preliminary  work 
is  being  done  under  auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with 
the  aid  of  transportation  experts  borrowed  from  other  governmental 
agencies. 

The  discriminatory  freight-rate  problem  Is  a  major  phase  of  the 
Trade  Commissions  general  study  of  competition  and  the  relative 
efficiency   of   big   and  little  business,     la  developing   this   theme 


is   the   result   of 
system  to  the  President 


Its   surrender   of   its   control   over   our   monetary  ...^  .        ,  ^  .      ..  ,,,  ,       • 

esident.    He  m^iy  not  have  planned  It  that  way  '   miLtai-y  route  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  preliminary  to  the 
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Ftderfl  trade  economists  ran  Into  the  regional  frelpht-rate  situa- 
tion and  could  not  Ignore  It  because  cf  Us  bear.r.g  on  the  general 
economr  picture. 

Tne  Temporary  National  Ec^nomlc  Committee  Investigation  Is 
expected  to  prove  what  southern  business  and  political  leade-s 
bavf  1<  n«»  arcrutd  namely,  that  discriminatory  rules  can  blight  the 
fConrm:c  development  of  whole  regions  of  the  Natlcn.  and  can  be 
\is  d  by  powerful  Interos.s  to  sub.u-ate  vast  areas  and  populations. 

The  significance  cf  the  T.  N  E.  C  s  undertaking  cannot  be  over- 
estimated because  of  the  bearing  It  is  hkcly  to  have  on  the  all- 
lirpor'ant  lnvestl?at!on  of  railroad  class  rates  m  the  Sou'h,  South- 
west, and  West,  which  Is  being  conducted  simultaneously  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Announcement  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C.'s  plans  comes  at  a  tlm'>  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CotnniLs.slon  invosticration  is  threatened 
by  opposition  of  hoetlle  Interest;,  frcm  within  and  without  the 
South 

Veterans  of  the  southern  freight-rate  fight  say  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comml-sslon  investigation  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  their  long  campaign.  It  must  continue  If  the  campaign 
•ucceed-i.  they  Insist. 

To  understand  the  relationship  between  the  T.  N  E  C  study 
nnd  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  investigation,  and  p-ar- 
tlcu'arly  the  urgency  of  the  latter,  it  would  be  well  to  review  the 
whole  southern  freipht-rate  fight  to  date. 

LonR-time  discontent  over  the  high  level  of  southern  freight 
rates  came  to  a  head  May  26.  1937.  when  the  Southea.stern  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  consisting  of  the  chief  executives  of  eight 
»-outh-nstern  States,  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  complaint,  which  later  became  known  as  the  Southeastern 
-Govfrnors"  case,  alleged  that  freight  rates  on  a  list  of  some  30  com- 
modities moving  from  the  Souvh  into  the  rich  northern  and  east- 
ern markets  of  so-called  olQcial   territory,  were  higher  than  rates 
on   this   traffic   moving   similar   distances   within   official    territory. 

The  Governors  s.iid.  in  effect,  that  their  industries  had  to  pay 
more  to  get  their  products  to  market  than  did  their  competitors 
located  within  offlcial  territory. 

The  Gcverncrs'  case  was  given  tremendous  Impetus  by  publication 
of  a  study  of  discriminatory  interterritorial  freight  rates  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  was  sent  to  the  White  House  on 
May  28    1937,  only  2  days  after  the  Governors'  ease  was  filed. 

Thl.s  study,  titfed  "the  Interterritorial  Freight  Rate  Problem  of 
the  United  States.'  showed  that  the  general  level  of  freight  rates  In 
the  South  was  mere  than  30  percent  higher,  and  In  the  Southwest 
nearly  75  percent  higher  than  in  official  territory. 

When  the  Governors'  case  was  decided  Kite  last  fall,  a  majcrlty  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  granted  the  South  rediicticns 
rangin;;  up  to  45  percent  on  11  of  the  commodities  Involved,  and 
dlsmi.^sed  the  complaint  rfgarrting  the  remainder 

E>espire  the  division  within  the  Commission  (the  vote  was  5  to  4. 
with  two  ccmlnlssicners  not  participating;),  the  decision  was  hailed 
OS  a  gr^at  victory  for  the  sculh^ners  In  their  fight 

It  vias  a  great  victory  indeed,  but  pouthern  freight-rate  experts 
were  quick  to  po'nt  cut  that  it  did  not  begin  to  solve  the  Souths 
fund.'imental  fre-ght-rate  prcblem  They  asserted  that  the  class- 
rate  investigation  which  the  Commission  had  instituted  on  its  own 
volition  in  the  meantime,  carried  the  real  hope  of  the  South,  as 
well  as  other  less-favored  regions 

The  Commission  ordered  Its  own  class-rate  probe  last  year  after 
a  southern  frelcht-rate  bkx:  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  had  suc- 
ceeded   in    putting    Into    the    tran-^poruUion    bill    a    freight-rate 

emerdment.  .     .       v.       ,* 

Thf>  amendment  directed  the  I.  C.  C.  to  Investigate  the  situa- 
tion, but  as  yet  it  has  not  become  law.  The  bill  was  not  reported 
out  of  conierenc-^  committee  before  Congress  adjovirned  la.st 
Augtist.  and.  Indeed,  it  still  remains  there  but  is  slated  to  be 
reported  out  soon 
"  Incidentally,  final  enactment  of  the  transportation  bill  Is  ex- 
pected to  tjolster  the  detern\ination  of  the  I  C.  C  to  continue  it'. 
investigation,  despite  the  opposition  of  certain  Interests  in  the 
South  as  well  as  the  North 

The  Southeastern  Governors'  ca.se  Is  deficient  as  a  remedy  for  the 
dlacnmlnatory  freight-rate  situation  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
southern  ratfi^-Te^lsioni.sts  ass<>rt.  First.  It  covered  only  a  com- 
paratively few  commodities  It  has  been  ertimated  that  the  com- 
modities on  which  relief  was  obtained  represented  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  volume  of  production  In  the  South  from  the  stand- 
point cf  value.  ,_,,».  ^   , 

Secondly  the  southern  Industries  involved  were  established  in- 
dustries. Although  no  effort  is  made  to  minimize  the  Importance 
of  obtaining  equal  freight-rate  treatment  for  established  Indus- 
trie-; nevertheless  the  case  was  not  comprehensive  in  that  it  af- 
forded no  relief — except  insofar  as  It  con."=titutcd  a  precedent — for 
new    struggling  Industry,  or  for  future  industry. 

Thirdly  the  rates  Involved  were  chiffiy  or:  raw  materials  and  5eml- 
flnlshed  products  or  heavy  goods,  not  h;c;h-class  finished  product s. 
Many  smthern  cccnomlsts  Insist  that  if  the  South  is  to  attain  a 
balanced  development  and  permanently  emerge  from  Its  low-wage, 
low-income  status.  It  mti-st  al.so  encourage  and  promote  industries 
which  will  produce  finished  products— watches,  perfumes,  chemi- 
cals ceramic  products,  glassware,  and  like  articles  Only  this  will 
j)crmlt  the  nece.~.-ary  recasting  and  rebalancing  cf  the  whcle  econ- 
omy of  tbe'rcgicn. 

Finally  the  Otivernor.,'  case  had  little  effect  in  pulhng  dcwn  the 
high  general  level  of  southern  rates.     The  reductions  were  excep- 


tlonr,  to  the  general  level  and  did  not  involve  a  substantial  lowering 
of  that  level. 

Where  the  Governor's  case  was  weak  In  these  respects,  the  I.  C.  C.'s 
class-rnto  investigation  is  strcag.  The  range  cf  ccmnicditi':>s  is 
infinitely  m^re  comorchenslve  in  the  Investigation.  Practically  all 
southern  industry— "and  net  merely  established,  going  Industry — Is 
affected. 

Furthcrmrre.  industries  turning  out  finished  products  moving 
under  so-called  class  rates  are  the  main  concern  cf  this  study, 
and  not  merely  proces.scrs  of  se.m. finished  gocds  or  producers  of 
law  products.  Also  the  general  pattern  of  freight-rate  construction 
Is  at  stake  and  not  merely  a  few  deviations  irom  that  pattern. 

In  this  latter  connrctlon.  southern  revisionists  point  out  that  a 
revision  of  the  general  system  cf  rates  Is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
freight-rate  problem. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  burden  of  the  high  general  level 
of  rates  falls  on  new  industry,  and  new  industry  is  the  mala  hope 
of  the  South  and  Southwest. 

New  industry  must  bear  the  greater  burden  involved  in  the  high 
general  level,  until  it  has  attained  s\ifflcKnt  size  and  volume  to 
obtain  an  exception  from  the  general  rate  level  by  filing  a  Gov- 
cn^  or*s  C3S6 

Sln-e  the  class-rate  investigation  is  the  only  method  of  obtaining 
a  revision  of  the  general  freight  level  of  the  South  and  Southv,LSt, 
and  since  that  level  m.ust  be  reorganized  if  new  Industry  is  to  be 
given  the  chance  vihich  it  enjoys  In  the  North,  the  iuvestlsaticn 
must  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest,  it  is  said. 

Members  of  the  southern  freight-rate  bloc  in  Congress  recall  that 
the  T.  V  As  study  of  interterritorial  freight  rates  pave  Impetus 
to  the  Southeastern  Governors'  case  affording  a  broad,  general 
background  against  which  the  technical  maneuvers  cotUd  be  suc- 
ccsslully  executed 

They  hope  fervently  that  the  coming  T.  N  E.  C.  study  will  do  the 
same  for  the  I.  C.  C  s  class-rate  investigation. 


W.\sHiNCTON.  D  -C— Senator  Lister  Hill  (Democrat.  Alabama) 
charged  today  that  the  Southern  States  Industrial  Council  and 
allied  raw  m:itcrial  and  heavy-gcods  industries  cf  the  South  were 
attpmpting  to  "sabotage"  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
all-lmport&nt  Investigation  of  class  rates. 

Having  obtained  fairly  low  competitive  freight  rates  for  Indus- 
tries which  it  represents,  the  council  is,  in  effect,  attempting  to 
block  fr  Mght-rate  reductions  for  other  industries  In  the  South — 
present  and  prospective,  he  said. 

Hill,  a  leader  in  the  fight  cf  the  South  and  Southwest  to  obtain 
tariffs  v.hich  will  enable  these  regions  to  compete  with  the  in- 
dustrial Eiist,  was  vigorous  in  his  denunciation,  asserting  that  the 
council  was  "seeking  to  profiteer  from  the  Souths  freight-rate 
fight,  at  the  expense  of  other  southern  businessmen." 

In  his  attack,  he  was  Joined  by  Representative  Robert  Ramspeck 
(Democrat,  Georgia),  leader  of  the  House  freight-rate  bloc:  Sen- 
ator A.  Tom  Stewart  (Democrat.  Tennessee),  Representative  Lti.e 
EoarN  (Democrat,  Oklahom.a),  and  other  Congressmen  from  the 
South  and  Southwest. 

Ramspeck  scored  the  council's  attitude  toward  the  I-  C  C  in- 
vestigation as  "selfish."  and  said  It  shewed  "a  reckless  disregard 
for  uigent  needs  of  other  industry  in  the  region." 

The  Southerners'  ire  was  aroused  by  proceedings  of  the  council's 
transportation  forum,  held  at  Atlanta  last  month,  as  reported  by 
C  E.  Widell.  of  Nashville,  chairman  cf  the  organization's  transporta- 
tion committte.  Incidentally,  a  similar  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Birmingham  In  the  near  futiue. 

Commenting  on  the  I.  C.  C.  Investigation,  Widell  wrote: 
"Except  for  the  political  aspect  of  these  cases.  It  Is  felt  that  little, 
if  any.  need  actually  exists  for  such  drastic  ventures  into  the  field 
of  our  rate  structures  as  contemplated  In  the  pending  proceeding  " 
Senator  Hill  quoted  Widell  as  saying  that  "the  subject  is  not  of 
such  serious  proportions  as  to  Justify  the  widespread  proceedings  aa 
instituted  by  the  Commission." 

Considerable  sentiment  was  reported  among  the  representatives 
of  "basic  Industries" — Industries  producing  primary  raw  materials 
or  semifinished  products— against  "the  vrtsdom  at  this  time"  of  the 
class-rate   investigation. 

Widell  also  said  there  was  "groat  apprehension  that  any  dra.stlc 
reduction  in  class  rates  throughout  the  South.  Southwest,  and 
western  trunk-line  territories  would  result  not  only  in  virtual 
bankruptcy  for  most  cf  the  roads  of  those  territories  but  ultimately 
v.ouid  lead  to  In'^titutlon  of  further  investigations  cf  the  basic  com- 
modity-rate structure  in  these  sections  in  the  effort  to  find  sources 
of  adtiltinnal  Income  for  southern  and  other  carriers  hard  pressed 
to  meet   outstanding  obligations." 

Senator  Hill  described  this  as  nn  attem.pt  to  "pooh-pooh  out  of 
existence  the  very  obvious  discriminations  suffered  by  the  South.  " 
Discussing  the  fortim's  reference  to  the  p>olltical  aspects  of  the 
freight-rate  prcblem.  Hill  recalled  that  this  is  also  the  battle  cry 
of  northern  Interests  opposing  the  Souths  fight  for  freight-rate 
equality. 

"If  the  council  Is  successful  in  sabotaging  this  investigation." 
said  the  Alabaman,  "the  ordinary  buslnes;man.  the  worker,  and 
the  farmer  of  the  South  will  ccnslder  It  a  stab  in  the  back  at  a 
crucial  moment  when  they  are  about  to  obtain  freight-rate  equality 
and  the  right  to  develop  Indu-trlally. 

"I  warn  the  council  that  the  deep-seated  determination  of  the 
people  of  the  South.  Southwest,  and  West  to  attain  their  rightful 
place  in  the  economic  siin  is  net  to  be  trifled  with  at  this  time," 
he  said. 


wie  would  liave  lost  this  country  to  the  British  Empire;  and 
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"Testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  .studying  the  regional 
freight-rate  problem  last  year  disclosed  that  the  South  already 
enJo\-s  low  commodity  rates  on  raw  materials  destined  for  northern 
markets.  We  have  competitive  rates  on  lumber,  logs,  brick,  sand 
and  gravel,  pig  iron,  coal  and  coke,  and  other  such  commoditlefi, 
lor  example. 

'But  on  semlfinlslicd  products  our  rates  to  the  North  were  some- 
what higher,  and  on  high-grade  manufactured  products  ridiculously 
higher  than  rates  for  similar  distances  within  the  North 

"This  picture  mutt  be  kept  In  mind  if  we  are  to  understand  what 
is  happening  to  oui"  economic  set-up  under  the  present  freight- 
rate  structure.  For  It  means  we  are  exporting  most  of  our  raw 
materials — our  irreplaceable  natural  resources — to  the  North.  As 
long  as  we  permit  this  without  balancing  it  off  with  other  types  of 
production,  we  sliall  continue  to  bear  somewhat  the  same  colonial 
relation  to  the  North  as  India  bears  to  England 

"For  no  more  compen.sation  than  the  crumbs  from  the  table." 
Senator  Hill  continued,  "we  are  shipping  our  raw  materials  north 
to  be  manufactured  into  finished  products  when  we  could  more 
economically  do  the  fabricating  in  our  own  region  and  thus  make 
the  tremendous  profits  Involved,  for  distribution  to  our  own  busi- 
nessmen and  workers" 

He  said  he  believed  there  was  no  basis  for  the  councils  ap- 
prehension that  transportation  charges  on  raw  materials  would 
have  to  be  increased  If  rates  on  finished  products  moving  under 
class  rates  are  reduced  to  northern  levels 

"I  believe  northern  manufacturers  want  our  raw  materials,  and 
for  that  reason  have  counu-nanced  the  low  rates  necessary  to  move 
this  traffic."  Hill  said  "As  their  lesser  resources  are  exhausted,  they 
will  continue  to  need  cur  raw  materiaLs,  and  will,  therefore,  not 
Insist  upon  increaslnK  transportation  charges  on  them.  " 

The  Senator  alfo  pointed  cut  that  the  South's  great  extractive 
industries  are  absentee-owned,  and  said  that  it  was  "highly  improb- 
able that  their  northern  proprietors  would  urge  freight-rate  in- 
creases that  would  diminish  their  profits. 

The  Alabaman  recalled  that  the  Southern  States  Industrial  Coun- 
cil suppcrted  the  Southeastern  Governors  case,  which  was  decided 
last  fall  in  favor  of  the  South. 

"That  ca.se  concerned  rate.s  on  a  relatively  few  raw  materials  and 
semifinished  prcxluots,"  the  Senator  asserted.  "Tlie  relief  which 
we  obUined  there  is  welcomed,  and  the  council  Is  to  be  ctjngratu- 
lated  on  Its  support,  but  it  must  recognize  that  the  Suuth  is  also 
Interested  in  rate  reductions  on  finished  products 

•Thus  we  will  assist  the  small  struggling  businessman  now  en- 
gaged in  this  type  of  manufacture,  and  also  encourage  new  Indus- 
try of  this  kind  to  e&tablish  there,  for  the  benefit  of  the  region  as 

a  whole."  _,         ^.  .  *. 

The  I  C  C  's  Investigation  of  class  rat<»s.  under  which  most 
finished  products  move— particula'-'.y  those  produced  by  the  smaller 
Etiuggling  Industrios— is  necessary  If  the  South  is  to  become  more 
than:*  colonial  producer  of  raw  and  semifinished  materials,  he  said. 

"The  Idea  of  opposing  an  investigation  of  class  rates  which  are 
adralttedlv  discriminatory  against  the  South  and  West  on  the 
theory  that  theu-  readjustment  might  disturb  existing  low  rates  on 
rnw  materials  Peems  absurd  to  me,"  commented  Representative 
Ramspeck    in  connection  with  the  council's  stand. 

"It  indicates  a  defeatist  attitude  toward  the  future  of  the  South. 
cr  a  dcs-re  that  the  South  be  kept  as  a  section  devoted  primarily 
to  agriculture  and  the  sale  of  Its  natural  resources  as  raw  products^ 

•'It  foreclo>;es  the  opportunitv  for  the  proper  development  of 
Industries  making  flnLshed  products."  he  continued  "It  seems  to 
me  that  those  advocating  this  policy  must  be  doing  k>  solely  upon 
a  selfish  basis  and  with  a  reckless  disregard  for  the  urgent  need  for 
Industrial  expansion  of  the  South." 

Senator  Hill  was  chairman  of  a  special  freight-rate  committee 
of  the  Senate  Investigating  the  interterritorial  freight-rate  problem 

last  session.  ,.        . 

In  concurring  In  the  views  of  Hill  and  Ramspeck,  Senator 
Stewart  pointed  out  that  a  majority  of  the  representatives  listed  a-s 
attending  the  council's  Atlanta  transportation  forum — 22  out  of 
40 — were  representatives  of  railroads. 

"One  of  them  was  a  district  freight  agent  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  "  said  Stewart.  "Naturally,  we  could  not  expect  much 
assistance  in  our  fight  from  a  railroad  which  is  exclusively  eastern 
and  whicn  operates  not  a  foot  of  line  In  the  South." 


Nebraska's  Seventy-third  Birthday 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE  LINCOLN    (NEBR  )    STAR 


Mr   STEFAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  Friday.  March  1.  marked  tJie 
seventy -third  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  my  State  of 


Nebraska  into  statehood,  and  I  feel  that  the  record  will  not 
be  complete  without  making  some  mention  thereof.  The 
statehood  anniversary  of  my  State  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant event  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  due  to  the  fact  that 
my  birthday  anniversary  occurs  on  March  1.  I  feel  it  has 
been  a  great  privilege  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  great 
State  of  Nebraska  for  over  50  years  and  to  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent  the  third  district  of  my  great  State  in  this 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nebraska  is  a  great 
State  and  has  a  great  history.  It  has  contributed  much  to- 
ward the  preat  story  which  can  be  found  in  the  long  history 
of  our  preat  Republic.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  Ldnccln 
Star,  has  recently  written  some  interesting  things  about 
Nebraska's  admission  to  statehood,  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  Members  of  this  House,  I  include 
the  Star  article  in  my  remarks  in  order  that  this  interesting 
story  of  my  State  can  be  preserved  for  the  record: 

THiSE  Plains 
Seventy-three  vears  ago  Friday.  In  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington, the  pen  "of  President  Andrew  John.son  traced  Itself  upon 
the  parchment  paper  of  an  Executive  proclamation  It  was  the 
climax  of  a  struggle  which  had  precipitated  bitter  congressional 
debate  between  slavery  and  abolitionist  advocates.  For  on  March 
1,  1867,  Andrew  Johnson  signed  his  name  to  a  document  which 
made  Nebraska  a  member  of  the  Union  of  States — the  thirty-seventh 
to  be  admitted. 

DETINING    ITS    BOrNDARIES 

The  boundaries  for  the  new  empire,  which  was  carved  out  of 
the  remnants  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  were  ?et  forth  in  the 
customary  technical  language  of  the  surv'ey.  With  only  slight 
variations,  the  survey  lines  described  follow  the  p:esent  boundaries. 
The  only  changes  made  were  to  the  northwest  and  the  north.  Nvhere 
a  shift  in  the  winding  channel  of  the  Keyapaha  River  deprived 
Dakota  Terrltorv  of  a  5-mile  strip  and  added  that  much  tc 
Nebraska.  Along  the  east,  also,  the  changeable  and  turbulent 
MLssourl.  shifting  ILs  course  during  spring  floods  and  eating  into 
the  adjoining  bluffs,  made  minor  changes. 

truly    breathing    SPACE 

But  on  that  dav  the  relatively  few  thousands  here,  and  many 
more  In  older  settled  States,  saw  in  the  admission  of  Nebraska  to 
statehood  the  opportunity  to  pick  up  life  again  where  there  was 
unlimited  cheap  land,  which,  during  a  trial  period  of  13  years, 
had  demonstrated  its  fertility,  and  Its  ability  to  produce  crops. 
The  hunger  for  land  then  strangely  was  no  less  acute  than  It  is 
today.  The  Homestead  Act  had  been  passed,  and  became  effective 
in  1862. 

watting  for  war's  end 

In  the  Immediate  following  year  the  western  movement  was  re- 
strained because  so  many  men.  young  men,  had  been  drawn  into 
Army  service  But  between  1863  and  1870,  in  the  Interim  during 
which  Nebra.ska  became  a  State,  there  were  103.000  entries  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Home.stead  Act,  embracing  approximately 
12  000  000  acres  of  land  Much  of  that  lay  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  new  State.  Much  of  It  now  represents  the  very  choicest 
farming  land  in  this  section  of  the  plains,  land  that  has  been 
farmed  continuously  for  65  to  70  years,  and  from  which  has  been 
taken  Immense  quantities  of  grain. 

tides  of  migration 
That  amazing  and  colorful  influx  of  people  is  set  forth  so  clearly 
by  the  census  figures.  Two  vears  after  Nebraska  became  a  territory, 
in  185G.  the  population  figure  is  given  as  10,716.  Tliere  is  no  reason 
to  cast  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  that  census,  although  the 
difficulties  under  which  it  was  taken  must  be  recognized  People 
were  on  the  march  The  long  caravans  which  wound  along  trails 
leading  over  the  prairies.  Increasing  in  size  and  num.bers  as  a  result 
cf  the  fever  of  the  gold  rush.  increa.'X'd  the  population  during  the 
cummer  months  because  some  of  these  headed  for  California  gave 
up  and  remaining  here.  But  the  winters,  particularly  the  winter  of 
1857  when  the  cold  was  most  bitter,  inspired  an  exodus  of  hundreds 
of  -settlers  And  the  thin  fringe  of  civilization  spreading  westward 
was  subjected  to  frequent  change  through  heavy  loss  of  life  as  a 
result  of  epidemics  and  sickness. 

nearly  five  times 
In  I860.  7  years  before  Johnson's  proclamation,  the  official  cen- 
sus gave  Nebraska  28.841  people.  That  period  from  1861  to  1885 
was  one  of  great  anxiety  here  on  the  plains.  The  able-bodied  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  had  been  drawn  into  mUltary  service. 
Their  departure  for  the  South,  in  this  instance  for  Missouri,  en- 
couraged a  new  boldness  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  Throughout 
all  the  Territory  there  were  recurring  rumors  of  Indian  uprisings, 
and  protests  flooded  into  Washington  against  leaving  the  settlers 
here  exposed  to  attack  bv  hostile  tribes.  As  a  result,  there  was 
little  ealn  in  population  lintll  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  Then 
the  men  mustered  out  headed  West.  In  1870.  3  years  after  Ne- 
braska had  become  a  State,  its  population  embraced  122,993  people. 

DELATED    FOR    DATS 

All  Of  the  pride  of  those  settlers,  who  had  l>een  clamoring  for 
recognition    as   a    SUte.    was    put    to    a   test.      Although    Johnson 


fcigli  general  level  ol  southern  rates.     The  reductions  were  exccp- 
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BlRned  th^ proclamation  on  the  I'^t  day  of  March.  It  was  not  until    : 
3  weeks  later  that  It  was  published  officially  in  the  Territory.     In 
the  issue  of  March  14.  1867.  of  the  BrownvUle  Advertiser.  It  appears 
In  full,  without  any  comment  or  explanation. 

SEWARD    WAS    PRESENT 

The  clrctimstances  surrounding  that  ceremony  which  made  Ne- 
braska a  State  was  somewhat  vague  Johnson  signed  the  procla- 
mation in  the  presence  of  William  H  Seward,  at  that  time  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  a  prominent  member  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Cabi- 
net Also  in  Wi.shlnpton  on  that  March  day  were  John  M.  Thnyer 
and  Thomas  W  Ttpton.  who  had  been  designated  as  Senators  to 
represent  the  State,  and  T  M  Marquette,  who  had  been  chosen 
Congres-sman  Apparently  they  were  not  present  when  Johnson 
gave  the  final  flour.sh  to  his  pen 

E\ENTrrL     12    MONTHS 

Momentous  developments  were  takin<?  place  In  the  United  States 
in  1867  as  well  a*  on  the  plains,  where  their  echoes  were  muffled 
by  lack'  of  communication  facilities.  On  the  same  day  Andrew 
Johnson  signed  the  Nebraska  proclamation,  the  Reconstruction 
Act  received  the  approval  of  Congress  to  usher  Into  the  war-rav- 
aged South  the  era  of  carpet-baggers.  There  was  no  let-up  for 
Congress  The  Thirty-ninth  Congress  terminated  Its  labors  on 
March  4.  and  on  the  same  day  the  Fortieth  Congress  was  organized 
with  the  latest  State.  Nebraska,  included  in  Its  membership. 

FOtTNDATTONS   LAID   HERE 

On  the  closthg  day  of  March  there  transpired  an  event  which  had 
Its  Inception  on  the  prairies.  President  Johnson  announced  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  with  Russia,  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
imited  States  bought  all  of  Russia's  North  American  possessions 
for  $7,200,000  As  a  forerunner  to  that  purchase,  the  Russian  crown 
prince  had  been  brought  to  Nebraska  territory  and  entertained  at 
a  big-game  hunt. 

CONTINVING   REPERCUSSIONS 

That  first  year  of  statehood  for  Nebra.ska  contained  al'  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  paradt;x  In  middle  May.  JefT  Davis  was  admitted  to 
ball  In  the  .sum  of  »10O0O0.  supplied  by  Honice  Greeley  and  others. 
Early  In  June,  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  titular  emperor  of  Mexico, 
was  shot  by  order  of  the  Mexican  Government,  after  remonstrances 
by  the  United  States  had  compelled  France  to  withdraw  its  support 
from  Maximilian  Then  In  August,  President  Johnson  required 
Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War.  to  resign,  a  request  which  Stanton 
first  refus<d.  and  which  was  followed  by  action  of  the  President 
to  suspend  him  and  to  name  General  Grant  as  his  successor.  In 
the  closing  days  of  December  an  effort  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  impeach  President  Johnson  failed  by  only  the  narrow 
margin  of  three  votes,  and  on  the  closing  day  of  the  year  It  was 
announced  that  the  national  debt  was  $2,740,000.  of  which  $1,120.- 
000  was  bonded^and  the  remainder  was  made  up  of  greenbacks, 
treasury  notes,  a^d  fractional  currency. 

SCARCELY    A    RIPPLE 

News  traveled  slowly,  and  distances  were  great.  Only  the  most 
abbreviated  accounts  of  these  developments  appeared  in  the  press 
Of  the  territory  of  the  State.  And  these  prairie  .settlers  were  not 
greatly  Interested.  They  had  their  o\*ti  problems.  Their  first 
thought  was  food,  shelter,  and  the  most  primitive  necessities. 
Time  was  of  no  importance  except  in  the  race  to  procure  the  most 
desu-able  home  site  and  to  conquer  the  land  in  advance  of  the 
coming  of  winter.  Few  yeiu-s  produced  greater  changes  at  home 
and  abroad  than  that  first  year  of  Nebraska  statehood,  but  here 
people  were  engaged  In  the  most  homely  tasks  of  settlement. 


Reclamation  Has  Been  Successful— It  Should  Be 

Greatly  Expanded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 


OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1940 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  the  seventies  a  military 
commission  reported  to  President  Grant  that  it  was  costing  a 
million  dollars  for  each  Indian  killed  in  the  efforts  to  pacify 
the  warring  tribes  of  the  West.  It  recommended  that  land  be 
pjpvided  where  the  red  man  could  become  self-supporting. 

The  change  in  policy  that  followed  saved  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury- hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — billions  in  terms  of  to- 
day's money  values — and  thousands  of  lives.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Indians  are  now  happy  and  contented. 

COSTS   or   RELIEF   PROGRAM 

The  Federal  Government  is  today  confronted  by  an  analo- 
gous situation.    In  the  7  years  ended  June  30,  1939,  the  Work 


Projects  Administration   and   its  predecessor   agencies   have 
expended  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  in  the 
17  arid  and  semiarid  States  of  the  West. 
In  some  years  the  outlays  have  approached  a  million  dollars 

a  day. 

A  large  part  of  these  modern-day  expenditures  are  directly 
traceable  to  recurring  droughts  in  the  Great  Plains  area  and 
the  concentration  farther  west  of  a  half  million  men.  women, 
and  children  in  homeless  farm  and  other  families  who  have 
fled  thence  in  search  of  irrigated  land  or  opportunities  for 
employment. 

RECLAM.-MION   PROVIDES   PEFMANFNT  SOLXmON 

The  appropriations,  proposed  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  the  pending  bill  are  a  step  toward  providing  for  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  problem  and  a  means  of  reducing  the 
Federal  outlay  for  relief.  The  disturbing  feature,  however, 
is  that  at  the  rate  funds  are  made  available,  the  acreage  that 
can  be  offered  immediately  or  in  the  near  future  for  the 
settlement  of  families  who  have  migrated  westward  is  wholly 
inadequate. 

Further,  the  absence  of  a  prov'ision  in  the  measure  for 
continuing  the  Great  Plains  water-conservation  program  pre- 
cludes opportunity  to  halt  or  eliminate  much  of  the  westward 
movement  from  that  area. 

Let  us  take  stock  for  a  minute. 

A  few  facts  may  be  illuminating: 

First.  In  the  11  States  of  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  groups, 
to  which  the  bulk  of  the  drought  refugees  have  fled.  Federal 
relief  expenditures  have  been  20  to  25  percent  higher  than 
the  normal  population  would  seem  to  justify. 

Second.  In  the  reclamation  areas  of  these  States  the  relief 
expenditures  have  been  only  one-third  the  outlay  required  in 
nonirrigated  sections. 

Third.  In  the  drought  counties  of  the  Great  Plains.  Federil 
aid  has  been  three  times  the  per  capita  costs  in  areas  less 
seriously  affected. 

Fourth.  Few  bona  fide  reclamation  farmers  have  been  on 
relief  and  in  the  exceptional  cases  where  they  have  required 
assistance,  unusual  circumstances  made  apF>eals  necessary. 

NO    CRITICISM    OF    RELIEF    EXPENDITTTRES 

There  can  be  no  fair  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  administration  has  met  the  emergency  and  expended 
huge  amounts  for  relief  in  the  West  or  other  sections  of  the 
country.  It  was  confronted  by  demanding  circumstances  and 
it  used  the  only  weapons  available. 

Had  plans  been  in  hand  for  the  conservation  of  water  re- 
sources in  the  Great  Plains  area,  the  necessity  for  the  exodus 
of  so  large  a  number  of  families  would  have  been  obviated. 
Similarly  had  we  been  sufficiently  forehanded  and  had  pre- 
pared for  rapid  expansion  of  the  reclamation  program  farther 
west,  we  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  a  much  larger  number  of  homeless  farm 
families. 

As  it  is.  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  West  for  homemaking 
opportunities  has  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  appropriations 
would  permit.  But  it  takes  time  to  make  investigations,  pre- 
pare plans,  secure  materials,  and  build  modern  water-conser- 
vation projects,  and  bring  new  land  into  cultivation. 

WH.AT    LARGER    RECLAMATION    EXFENDrTCRES    WOULD    HAVE    DONB 

Let  me  ask,  however,  if  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  Federal 
relief  expenditures  in  the  17  States  had  been  made  available 
to  supplement  reclamation  construction  funds  provided,  what 
would  have  been  accomplished? 

And  answer,  we  would  have  brought  into  cultivation  land 
with  adequate  water  supplies  for  the  settlement  of  60.000  to 
75,000  families. 

In  cities,  towns,  and  villages  that  are  dependent  on  recla- 
mation developments  would  have  been  found  permanent  em- 
ployment for  many  thousands  of  wage  earners  who  have  been 
uprooted  in  communities  to  the  eastward  by  depopulation  of 
farming  areas  and  who  have  joined  the  westward  treks. 

We  would  have  provide^d  supplemental  water  for  many  areas 
irrigated  by  private  capital  that  are  now  threatened  by  short- 
ages and  which,  when  rehabilitated,  would  provide  employ- 
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ment  and  settlement  cpportimities  for  large  numbers  of  addi- 
tional families. 

We  would  have  con.ser\'ed  practically  all  of  the  meager  water 
resources  of  the  Great  Plains  area. 

Emplcyinrnt  wuu'.d  have  been  given  for  many  more  thou- 
sands of  wage  earners  at  construction  sites  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  materials  and  the  fabricating  plants  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  East,  and  the  South. 

All  these  are  what  would  have  been  accomplished  had  a 
small  part  of  Federal  relief  expenditures  in  the  West  been 
diverted  to  permanent  improvements  for  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  Uie  limited  water  and  land  resources  of  the 
area. 

But  the  wheels  of  the  clock  cannot  be  turned  back,  so  we 
must  look  to  the  future. 

Why  not  take  a  leaf  from  the  costly  experiences  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  dealing  with  the  Indians? 

Will  it  not  be  far  more  economical  to  root  these  deserving 
farm  families  in  the  soil  instead  of  continuing  them  on  the 
relief  rolls  with  little  chance  to  become  self-supporting? 

PRESENT  APPROPRIATIONS  INADEQUATE 

At  the  present  rate  of  appropriations  20  years  will  be 
required  to  complete  some  reclamation  projects.  In  the 
meantime,  without  irrigated  land  on  which  to  place  the  new- 
comers already  in  the  West  and  others  who  are  following, 
the  problems  will  multiply  and  the  drain  on  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  treasuries  will  continue. 

As  a  strictly  business  proposition,  I  would  suggest  the 
Federal  Government  could  well  afford  to  advance  S  100.000,- 
000  in  reimbursable  funds  annually  for  the  next  5  years  in 
order  to  expedite  reclamation  construction.  The  returns  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  in  dollars  and  cents  and  the  saving  in 
relief  expenditures  for  the  future  would  tar  more  than  offset 
the  outlay. 

RELIEF   EXPENDITURES   IN    1 7    WESTERN    STATES 

I  desire  to  submit  for  the  record  a  compilation  of  the 
Federal  relief  expenditures  in  the  17  arid  and  semiarid  States 
by  the  Work  Project  Administration,  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Federal  Emergency  Relief,  and  Civil  Works 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  years  1933  to  1939,  inclusive: 

Mountain  and  Pacific  States: 

Arizona ^-^^  092.  8G3 

California 597.  481.  483 

Colorado  ' ^"^  °^6'  313 

Idaho - 50.  383.  38G 

Montana' ^?^'!^°Ii^ 

Nevada          -    -                               -—  13.634.492 

New  Mexico  c::::: 57. 50.3  oo4 

Oregon ^0.  861.  45,3 

Utah         58.365.017 

Wa.=hington 1G8,  U6  452 

Wyoming  ' _!___ 

Total  Mountain  and  Pacific  States 1.  341.  578. 457 


144   627, 612 


Great  Plains  States: 

Nebraska-. — - 'sIUimI 

North  Dakota jsJIpVSt? 

Oblnhnmn               IHV.  IH  i    t~t i. 


Oklahoma 
South  Dakota. 
Texas  


100.793.541 
296. 425.  862 


Total  Great  Plains  States 9J^  166. 620 

Grand  total    (17  States) 2,259.745,077 

>  Partly  in  Croat  Plains. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  problems  that  have  come  from  the 
droughts  and  westward  migraUons  of  distressed  farm  families 
are  or  should  be  well  known.  The  difficulties  and  demands 
on  the  West  for  irrigated  land  have  been  accentuated  in  re- 
cent months  bv  an  increasingly  large  movement  precipitated 
by  the  drought  conditions  of  1939.  Wc  in  the  West,  who 
have  «:een  the  almost  countless  thousands  of  deserving  Ameri- 
cans seeking  a  little  productive  land  on  which  to  make  a 
fresh  start,  have  looked  upon  reclamation  as  a  constructive, 
economical,  humane  approach  to  a  solution. 


RECLAMATION    NOT    A    PARTISAN    ISSL'^ 

In  the  West  there  has  never  been  any  politics  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  reclamation  expansion,  even  before  the  crisis,  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted.  There  has  been  glory  enough 
for  all  in  its  achievements.  Since  both  major  political  parties 
and  their  leaders  have  repeatedly  given  the  policy  their  un- 
qualified endorsement,  we  had  supposed  no  one  would  seri- 
ously suggest  halting  or  curtailing  the  program. 

Especially  has  this  feeling  prevailed  since  the  waves  of 
migrations  from  the  drought  regions  have  created  an  unend- 
ing demand  for  land  in  projects  under  construction  and  In 
other  areas  for  which  other  water  may  be  conserved  and 
utilized.  I  may  recall  to  your  minds  that  to  the  three  Pacific 
Coaat  States  and  Idaho  alone  there  have  come  in  the  last 
decade  more  than  150.000  families,  most  of  them  with  a  farm 
background. 

DR.       GLENN       FRANK       SEEKS       TO       HAVE       REPUBLICAN       PARTY       OPPOSE 

RECLAMATION 

Consequently,  it  was  something  of  a  shock  to  read  in  the 
newspapers  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Republican  program 
committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Gleim  Frank,  had  asserted: 

It  is  difficult  to  see  the  justlflratton  of  extensive  reclamation  of 
land  at  a  time  when  we  are  resorting  to  elaborate  programs  to 
reduce  the  output  of  good  land  already  under  cultivation. 

Ordinarily  a  sufficient  answer  would  be  found  in  the  press- 
ing demand  for  irrigated  land  on  which  to  settle  the  scores 
of  thousands  of  homeless  farm  families  already  in  the  West 
and  to  provide  homes  for  the  expansion  of  the  normal  popu- 
lation of  the  region.  But.  since  a  political  flavor  has  been 
injected,  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  past  toward  this  constructive 
national  program. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt led  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  In  the 
Congress  into  enactment  of  the  reclamation  law  of  1902. 
Succeeding  Presidents  of  both  parties  gave  it  their  support. 
Some  15  years  ago  conservative  Calvin  Coolidge  was  con- 
fronted by  suggestions  that  "these  projects  should  be  stayed 
until  agricultural  production  adjusted  itself."  In  a  letter  to 
the  American  Mining  Congress  in  September  1924,  Mr. 
Coolidge  wrote: 

These  criticisms  lie  on  the  lack  of  understanding  that  these 
projects  take  many  vcars  for  development:  that  they  furnish  but 
a  small  portion  of  "the  Increased  food  supply  required  even  by  our 
increased  population:  that  utilization  of  their  supplies  lies  In  the 
development  of  the  West   itself. 

Previously  Warren  G.  Harding  had  held  that  it  would  be 
"good  business"  for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  for 
the  irrigation  of  20,000,000  additional  acres  in  the  West  and 
expedite  completion  of  projects  "long  under  way." 

Former  Piesident  Herbert  Hoover  wrote  the  governors  of 
Western  States  in  1930  that  "the  arguments  of  opponents  of 
reclamation  will  find  satisfactory  answer"  if  the  "funda- 
mental facts  are  picpprly  appraised."  He  pointed  out  that 
"only  1  percent  of  the  farm  commodities  raised  in  the  United 
States  are  produced  on  Federal  reclamation  projects  and  90 
percent  of  the  quantity  so  produced  is  locally  consumed." 

As  late  as  November  1938  Mr.  Hoover  took  occasion  to 
reiterate  his  approval  of  the  construction  of  Grand  CotUee 
and  declared: 

I  will  rejoice  when  It  is  completed.  Certainly  no  Republican 
administration  is  going  to  drop  that  project  for  a  minute. 

FRANKLIN    ROOSEVELT    A    REAL    FRIEND    OF    RECLAMATION 

While  Federal  reclamation  has  received  its  greatest  Im- 
petus under  the  administration  of  rranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  not  sought  to  arrogate  to  itself  entire 
credit  for  the  progress  made.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House,  however,  has  taken  cognizance  of  objections 
registered  by  persons  ill  informed  as  to  the  needs  and  objec- 
tives of  the  program. 

At  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  in  September  1937,  he  took  Issue  with 
the  assertion  that  reclamation  would  make  available  unnec- 
essary lands.  He  referred  to  the  number  of  people — fam- 
ilies— who  could  not  make  a  go  of  it  on  poor  land  and  who 


gous  situation.    In  the  7  years  ended  June  30.  1939,  the  Work  '  ages  and  which,  when  rehabilitated,  would  provide  employ- 
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were  forced  to  move  to  avoid  starvation.    He  emphasized  the 
exodus  of  farm  families  from  the  drought  region  and  their 
; "   mlcratlon  westward  in  search  of  irrigated  land. 

The  situation  is  far  more  critical  today  than  it  was  when 
the  President  spoke  at  Cheyenne  in  1937.  The  need  for  ex- 
i^  peditinR  the  reclamation  program  is  even  greater.  Thou- 
sands of  additional  families  have  multiplied  the  problem  and 
recurring  droughts  are  driving  many  more  from  the  Great 
plains. 

On  the  nicht  of  October  13.  1937.  the  President  asserted 
Federal  reclamation  as  a  part  of  a  national  land-use  pro- 
gram was  not  in  conflict  with  crop-control  objectives.  He 
explained: 

Crop  control  relates  to  the  total  amount  of  major  crops  gro  *-n  In 
the  whole  Nation  on  all  cultivated  land,  ftood  or  bad — control  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  crop  growers  with  the  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment Land  use.  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  policy  of  providing  each 
farmer  with  the  best  quality  and  type  of  land  we  have  or  can  make 
available  for  his  part  m  that  total  production.  Adding  new  land 
for  diversified  crops  Is  oBset  by  abandoning  poor  land  now  uneco- 
nomically  farmed. 

SUBMARGINAL   FARMS   MUST   GO 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  there  ar^  86,- 
000  000  acres  of  land  in  farms  in  the  United  States  that  are 
submarginal  or  unsuited  for  crop  production.  The  Land 
Planning  Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Board  has 
found  there  are  40.464.300  acres  in  the  arid  and  semiarid 
States  that  should  be  retired.  Of  this  latter  10.067,000  acres 
are  classified  as  cropland. 

In  all.  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  its  program, 
has  purchased  approximately  10,000.000  acres  of  submarginal 
lard  and  taken  it  out  of  crop  production.  From  an  acreage 
standpoipt  the  additional  area  the  current  Federal  reclama- 
tion program  will  bring  into  production  will  be  less  than  one- 
third  that  which  has  already  been  retired. 

RECLAMATION    CROPS    DO    NOT    .ADD   TO  FARM    SITRPLUS 

Let  me  point  out  that  when  the  reclamation  projects  under 
construction  are  completed  the  total  acreage  that  will  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation  will  be  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  country's  area  in  cultivation  in  1939.  Of  the  exportable 
surplus  crops  that  have  contributed  to  the  distress  of  agri- 
culture in  other  sections  of  the  country — cotton,  corn,  and 

Wheat— reclamation  projects  produce  surprisingly  little. 

Only  a  few  projects  grow  cotton — all  in  the  southern  area — 
and  but  2  percent  of  the  country's  total  production  is  grown 
on  land  reclaimed  under  this  program. 

Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  corn  and 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  wheat  are  grown  on  these 
projects. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  crop)s  produced,  as  President  Hoover 
""\ pointed  out,  is  consumed  in  the  project  areas. 

What  is  shipped  eastward  can  be  marketed  only  when  the 
farms  near  the  great  consuming  centers  are  not  in  season. 
Freight  rates  offer  an  effective  barrier  to  competition  with  the 
farm  products  of  other  sections. 

Instead  of  providing  competition  for  the  agriculture  of 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Federal  reclamation  areas  pro- 
vide a  market  for  crops  not  produced  under  irrigation  and  for 
the  manufactured  goods  of  the  industrial  centers  to  the 
eastward. 

RKCUAMAnON    AREAS    PROVIDE   DOMESTIC    MARKET    FOR   FARM    SURPLUS 

Well-authenticated  figures  show  that  over  a  10-year  period 

the  West  a.s  a  whole  purchased  annually  an  average  of  more    | 
than  $100,000,000  worth  of  hogs  and  pork  products  from  the 
farms  of  the  Middle  West, 

The  cotton  produced  in  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, even  when  processed,  would  not  be  suflBclent  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  West  and  it  offers  an  ever-expanding  market  for 
the  textile  products  of  the  cotton  fields  and  industries  of  the 

Southeast.  I 

Cotton  and  cotton  products  required  by  the  West  over  £Uid 
above  the  volume  produced  in  the  area  have  an  annual  value 

Of  $97,000,000. 

No  tobacco  is  grown  on  irrigated  land  or  anywhere  in  the 
West  and  the  section's  requirements  of  this  product  have  an 
average  annual  value  of  $81,995,000. 


ARID    WEST   THROtTGH    IRRIGATION    GIVES   EAST    ONE   OF    ITS    BEST    MARKETS 

In  an  11-year  period— from  1925  to  1935.  including  both 
depression  and  predcpression  years — the  West  purchased 
automobiles  and  trucks  of  an  annual  value  of  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

Two  out  of  every  three  dollars  of  new  wealth  created  in  the 
West  and  used  for  insurance  premiums  go  to  the  financial 
centers  east  of  the  MissLssippi  River. 

Based  on  figures  for  a  typical  year— 1936 — from  my  home 
State  of  Washington,  it  has  been  estimated  that  insurance 
companies  east  of  the  Mississippi  have  an  annual  net  pre- 
mium income  from  the  11  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  of 
$373,000,000. 

When  you  consider  that  the  population  of  these  11  States 
has  increased  300  percent  since  the  Federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  in  1902.  you  may  get  some  definite 
idea  of  the  contribution  the  national  irrigation  policy  has 
made  to  the  Nation's  economic  development.  The  reclama- 
tion-project areas  themselves,  with  a  population  of  a  million 
persons,  have  an  annual  purchasing  power  of  more  than 
$200,000,000  that  is  expended  in  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial sections  of  the  Middle  West,  the  East,  and  the  South. 

The  fact  that  the  population  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
dependent  on  reclamation  projects  is  three  times  that  of  the 
farms  suggests  the  collateral  bsmefits  that  arise  from  the  de- 
velopments and  the  opportunities  for  employment  in  urban 
areas  that  will  follow  expansion  of  the  reclamation  program. 
Their  purchasing  power,  added  to  that  of  the  farms,  will  be 
reflected  in  an  enlarged  domestic  market  for  American  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  products. 

HYDROELECTRIC    POWER    IN    RECLAMATION    PROGRAM 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  hydroelectric-power 
feature  of  the  Federal  reclamation  program.  I  will  not  go  into 
details  of  the  economics  of  this  development.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  is  generally  recognized  the  conservation  of 
water  for  irrigation  and  power,  where  feasible,  offers  an 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  cost  of  reclaiming  land  and  assure 
return  of  the  outlay  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  At  the  same 
time  it  permits  urban  communities  dependent  on  irrigation 
developments  to  participate  in  reimbursing  the  Governm»'nt. 

The  record  of  Boulder  Dam  in  the  3  years  it  has  been  in 

operation  is  evidence  of  the  demand  on  the  Pacific  coast  for 
increased  power  facilities.  Installations  of  generating  equip- 
ment are  ahead  of  schedule  and  both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies are  .seeking  its  enlarged  output.  The  production  of 
2,500,000,000  kilowatt-hours  in  the  calendar  year  1939 
exceeded  the  entire  output  of  all  electric  plants  on  the  Pacific 
coast  25  years  ago. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  recent  developments  In  the  de- 
mand for  power  from  Bonneville  presages  a  market  that  will 
absorb  the  entire  production  of  both  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  within  10  to  20  years.  Low-cost  p>ower  is  in  demand 
from  private  utilities,  from  industries,  from  rural  and  urban 
consumers,  and  utilization  of  Columbia  River  power  for  proc- 
essing minerals  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  enters  into  the 
national  defense. 

ILECTRIC    ENERGY     RESTJtTTNC    FROM    IRRIGATION    WILL     MAKE    AVAU-ABLl 
ESSENTIAL  MINTR.^L  IN  THE  WEST 

Preliminary  estimates  made  by  metallurgists  show  that  the 
Northwest  has  heavily  fnineralized  areas  that  are  cap>able  of 

supplying  the  country  with  many  of  the  strategic  materials 

vital  to  the  national  dcfen.se  that  are  now  imported.  The 
economical  recovery  of  these  minerals  depends  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  low-cost  power  for  processing  purposes.  Using  alumi- 
num as  an  example,  it  has  been  forecast  that  the  high  alumina 

clays  of  Washington  and  Idaho  are  sufficient  to  provide  50,000 
tons  of  the  finished  product  annually  for  30  years.  As  alumi- 
num is  a  strategic  material  of  which  the  United  States  now 

imports  80  percent  of  its  requirements,  the  Importance  of 

developing  a  domestic  supply  is  obvious. 

To  produce  50.000  ton.s  of  aluminum  annually  would  rrquire 

approximately  one-seventh  of  the  ultimate  capacity  of  Grand 

Coulee.  Another  important  mineral  resource  in  the  Northwest 
is  magnesium.  With  a  potential  production  of  50,000  tons  of 
magnesiumt  from  the  large  deposits  oX  magnesite,  the  power 
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requirement  wculd  be  equivalent  to  that  for  the  production  of 
aluminum. 

While  magnesium  is  not  listed  as  a  strategic  material,  it  is 
essential  for  the  construction  of  streamline  railroad  trains, 
airplanes,  automobiles,  trucks,  and  machinery  where  a  light, 
durable  metal  is  required. 

In  all.  Dean  Drucker,  of  Washington  State  College,  has 
estimated  there  are  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  ores  and  raw 
materials  or  which  can  be  economically  imported  which  will 
require  for  processing  purposes  approximately  45  percent  of 
the  ultimate  firm  power  to  be  produced  at  Grand  Coulee. 

The  significance  cf  the  entry  into  the  Pacific  Northwest  of 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and  the  Sierra  Iron  Co.,  with 
contracts  for  substantial  blocks  of  Bonneville  power,  will  not 
be  lost.  The  fact  tl.at  consumption  of  electric  energy  in  the 
area  increased  700  iJercent  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
tells  its  own  story.  The  demand  in  the  next  20  years,  when 
the  last  unit  of  Grand  Coulee  is  scheduled  for  installation,  will 
not  have  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  growth  since  1912  to 
absorb  the  entire  ou'put  of  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville. 

NO  NATION.AL   POLICY    HAS   A   BLTTER   RECORD  THAN    FEDERAL   RECLAMATION 

Federal  reclamation  as  a  national  policy  has  been  vindicated 
in  all  of  its  aspects  by  its  achievements  over  a  period  of  38 
years.  It  is  a  constructive,  nonpartisan,  economical  under- 
taking that  has  for  its  major  purpose  the  creation  of  homes 
where  millions  of  ATiericans  may  become  self-supporting  on 
farms  and  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  that  follow  in  the 
wake  of  irrigation  developments. 

I  take  It  that  no  .^erious  consideration  will  be  given  to  sug- 
gestions— whatever  the  source — that  Federal  reclamation  be 
curtailed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  stop  the  continued 
drain  on  the  Federa.  Treasury  incident  to  homeless  farm  and 
other  families  alreacy  in  the  West,  there  must  be  constructive 
steps  to  expedite  completion  of  the  program. 

In  these  days  of  a  troubled  world,  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  Federal  reclamation  will  fill  an  urgent  need  for  the  West 
and  aid  in  solving  many  of  the  Nation's  problems  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  foreign  markets. 


Humanity  United 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OK  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1940 
I  

ARTICI^  BY  O.  M.  THOMASON 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  following  article 
by  O.  M.  Thomason.  entitled  "The  Power  of  Empty  Pockets." 
the  writer  points  cut  about  the  same  truth  as  the  philoso- 
pher, Kant,  in  his  C:ritique  of  Pure  Reason,  does  at  one  para- 
graph in  which  he  holds  the  view  that  man,  if  he  will  work 
together  with  his  fellow  men.  unselfishly,  can  attain  any 
objective.  includin(;  health,  security,  and  prosperity,  or  to 
put  it  in  a  more  familiar  phrase,  life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 

And  it  is  also  veiy  true,  as  Mr.  Thoma.son  points  out.  that 
all  artificial  differences  such  as  race,  religion,  and  political 
subdivisions  must  be  submerged  in  the  cement  of  a  common 
salvation — not  only  economic  salvation,  but  social,  political, 
and  in  every  other  way. 

Someone  may  say  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 

sort  of  economic  security  and  contentment  which  Mr.  Thom- 
ason is  talking  about,  and  happiness.  Still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  right,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  starving  imemployed  people  to  enjoy  much  hap- 
piness. In  other  words,  before  much  happiness  can  be  dis- 
covered, gaunt  stomachs  must  be  taken  care  cf. 

The  following  essay  is  a  good  iUustration  of  the  truth  that 
implanted  In  our  humanity  is  a  something,  a  something 
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deeper,  higher,  broader,  nobler  than  humanity  itself.  It  is 
ever  reaching  out  for  that  which  will  bring  content,  peace, 
happiness,  fulfillment.  This  is  witness  to  man's  greatness — 
the  divine  within,  seeking  the  eternal,  the  divine.  The  works 
of  real  men  are  evidence  of  the  search,  and  en  that  basis  I 
commend  the  following  to  your  consideration  with  the  hope 
that  we  may  reason  and  go  forward  together,  as  Mr.  Thom- 
ason says,  to  a  new  union  for  humanity,  to  a  united  hu- 
manity, in  which  we  practice  as  well  as  preach  that  great 
truth  expressed  by  the  forefathers  of  this  Republic  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal,  even  to  the  point  of  a 
humanity  united. 

The  Power  of  Empty  Pockets 
(By  O.  M.  Thomason.  Willernie,  Minn.) 

The  time  has  come  when  all  men  who  want  to  survive  must  get 
tOKothcr,  stick  together,  and  vole  together,  or  they  will  go  down 
and  out  together. 

All  aniticlal  cliCfercnces,  such  as  race,  religion,  or  political  party. 
must  b?  cemented  by  a  common  Interest  in  a  common  cause — the 
economic  salvation  of  all. 

Businessmen,  professional  men,  white-collar  workers,  preachers, 
farmers — all  those  directly  connected  and  interdependent— must 
consolidate,  cooperate,  and  concentrate  to  achieve  plenty  Instead 
of  poverty.  They  must  become  cru.=adcrs  for  a  cause,  for  a  right — - 
the  riqht  to  live  decent  lives  and  the  freedom  of  enterprise. 

Quit  thinking  of  helping  the  unemployed  by  finding  them  Jobs 
that  don't  exist,  and  think  about  saving  yourselves. 

The  great  American  middle  class — the  bulwark  of  Americanism — - 
is  in  danger  of  utter  dc-^truciion  by  the  power  of  the  empty  pocket. 
It — the  middle  cla.ss — is  being  definitely  pulverized  between  the 
millstone  of  monopoly  and  the  millstone  of  poverty.  When  the 
middle  class  is  destroyed  our  civilization  will  be  gone. 

ECONOMIC  stress  GIVES  RISE  TO  DICTATORS 

Economic  stress  opens  the  door  to  dictators.  As  long  as  economic 
stress  exists,  even  though  you  knock  down  a  kaiser,  a  Hitler  will 
rise  in  his  place;  overthrow  a  czar  and  a  Stalin  will  step  into  his 
shoes.  The  power  of  empty  pockets  is  the  weapon  with  which 
absolutism  mounts  the  peoples'  necks. 

TRADE   AND    MONET 

When  a  cvistomer  clicks  a  coin  on  your  counter  you  do  not  ask 
him  where  he  got  it,  whether  he  earned  It  digging  ditches  or  in- 
herited It  from  a  great-uncle,  whether  it  was  paid  him  for  writing 
a  poem  or  he  found  it  in  a  pirate's  cache.  All  you  waiit  to  know 
is.  Is  It  good  money?  And  remember  that  money  was  not  hand?d 
down  from  Mt.  Sinai,  nor  was  it  brought,  as  some  seem  to  think, 
by  the  stork  Money  is  a  man-made  convenience.  Common  sense 
will  tell  you  that  If  commerce  expands,  money  must   Increase,   and 

that  If  money  does  not  increase  conunerce  will  contract,  shrink, 
disappear. 

As  long  as  there's  Idle  factory  capacity,  unused  resources,  hun- 
gry people,  and  unsold  gotds  there's  not  enough  money  in  circu- 
lation— at  the  right  place.  Just  as  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
body  of  a  man  must  be  greater  than  that  In  the  body  of  a  child, 
BO  as  industry  expands,  as  population  increases,  and  the  potential 
standard  of  living  ri.ses.  there  must  be  more  naoney  in  circulation. 
Money  Is  a  conveyance  and  the  more  goods  you  have  to  convey 
the  greater  must  be  your  vehicle. 

INDEPENDENT    MERCHANTS,    LISTEN  I 

Remember,  you  independent  dealers  In  standard  merchandise, 
that  near-empty  pockets  drive  shoppers  to  chain  and  cut-rate 
stores,  which  means  your  ultimate  extinction.  Remember,  that 
many  who  10  years  ago  phoned  to  have  it  sent  out,  now  crowd 
around  bargain  counters. 

The  greatest  power  In  this  land  Is  the  power  of  the  empty 
pocket.  It  can  and  does  paralyze  Indu'^try,  smash  enterprise,  Jam 
bankruptcy  courts,  fill  Jails,  and  drive  millions  into  .shacks,  onto 
highways,  and  relief  rolls.  It  can  change  a  nation  of  home 
owners  into  a  nation  of  dole  takers  and  beggars. 

Until  you  free  the  masses — your  customers^— from  actual  poverty, 
no  Independent  businessman  is  free  from  the  dangers  of  bank- 
ruptcy. You  must  break  the  chains  of  party  politics — any  party 
politics — if  you  would  be  free  from  machine  control  and  corrup- 
tion. 

Until  you  learn  to  cross  the  party  line  youll  never  cross  the 
poverty    line.     Voters    of   the    Nation    unite:    you   have    nothing    to 

lose  but  your  poverty:  you  have  plenty  to  gain. 

For  years  you've  been  exchanging  votes  for  promises.  You 
plodi^ed  your  vote  for  a  promise  to  be  remembered  at  Washington. 
When  your  Congressmen  got  to  Wat^hlngton  he  "remembered"  to 
remind  you  to  do  It  again. 

To  achieve  plenty  instead  of  poverty  we  must  unite  the  divided; 

must  form  a  new  union,  the  union  of  humanity.  We  must  unite 
on  the  Eteclaratlon  of  Independence,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
Con.stltution  cf  the  United  Staler. — muit  reafflrni  the   Americanism 

of  Washington,  JetTerson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln. 

AND    HAPPINESS 

reforms,    whether    social,    political. 


LIFE.   tIEERTY, 
We    must   recognize    that    all 


economic,  or  monetary,   necessary  to  make  democracy  work  can  lie 
made  within  the  framework  of  the  American  system;  that  under 


average  azmuai  vaiue  oi  ^i.i)»d,000. 


oxatiiiesiuiii  irvm  iiie  iart$e  aeposiiis  oi  magnesiie,  ine  power 
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the  guarantees  of  the  Ccnstliutlon  It  Is  possible  to  enjoy  the  right 
Of  happiness,  which  rests  on  economic  securuy. 

The  chief  Instrument  of  such  happiness  Ls  that  of  goods  and 
services — food,  clothine.  and  hou^int;.  As  to  how  much  such  goods 
one  may  enjoy  should  dtpcnd  upon  the  capacity  of  the  commu- 
nity to  produce.  Experts  agree  lh;it  this  Nation  can  produce  three 
times  over  what  It  now  does  The  rexson  it  does  nut  produce 
more  Is  because  cf  empty  pockets. 

TrCHNOLOCICAL   FACTORS 

It  l«  also  agreod  thnt.  due  to  technological  progress.  It  Is  quite 
Impossible  for  indu.stry  to  supply  through  wages,  salaries,  and 
even  dividends,  em  ugh  money  to  buy  at  a  profit  all  It  can  pro- 
duce There  Ls  not  need  at  the  machmes  for  all  unemployed. 
even  to  supply  all  with  needed  goods.  Such  unemplcyable.s.  If 
they  are  to  live  and  Industry-  is  to  thrive,  must  constime  products: 
hence  money  must  find  its  way  Into  IheU"  pockets.  On  thut  there 
lb   universal   agreement 

rr'S    ON    THE    "how"    that    DIFFEKENCES    ARiSE 

Its  on  the  "how"  to  pet  It  there  that  differences  arise.  Don't 
argue  and  divide  ever  that.  Make  Congreisa  find  the  ans^-er  or 
get  out. 

It  is  agreed  that  more  circulating  money  Is  necessary.  As  to 
whetht-r  It  shonlti  be  •raisec!  '  by  thi-;  tax  or  that  tax.  whether  by 
higher  wages  or  lower  prices,  or  whether  by  emitting  Into  circula- 
tion among  unemployed  and  unemployablcs.  tax-free  and  interest- 
free  money,  there  Is  also  a  difference  of  opinion.  We  must  stick  to 
the  one  point — more  money — more  money  In  circulation,  not 
hoarded,  either  In  banks  or  bedticks. 

We  must  refuse  to  be  alarmed  at  the  thundered  warnings  of  the 
dangers  of  inflation  such  new  money  would  cause  That  would  de- 
pend on  whether  such  money  was  "managed"  and  controlled  or 
wUd-catted  bv  excited  bankers  But  with  the  dollar  at  1.326.  as 
It  Is  today,  and  a  commodity  price  level  of  around  70.  there  is  need 
for  some  money  inflation,  increased  wages,  higher  farm  prices,  and 
other  raw  materials  can  cause  Inflation  en  the  sound  theory  that 
such  additional  money  has  entered  costs  and  must  be  recovered  In 
price. 

But  Interest-free  money  (In  the  form  of  anni'itieo  for  the  aged, 
say)  is  not  necessarily  Inflationary,  since  It  has  not  been  earned 
along  on  price  tsgs  It  makes  Its  first  appearance  at  the  merchant's 
ccrunter  Any  tendency  for  Its  mere  presence  in  larger  quantities, 
manifested  in  brisker  demand,  to  up  prices  would  be  counteracted 
by  a  corresfxnuiing  increase  in  production.  Under  free  competition 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  come  to  the  rescue.  Further- 
more, since  co-sts  had  not  been  increased,  upped  prices  would  not 
be  a  commercial  necessity     This  would  destroy  monopolistic  control. 

The  value  of  money  is  one  thing — the  amount  stamped  on  a  coin 
cr  bill  The  purchasing  power  Is  another.  The  latter  is  determined 
by  the  relative,  quantity  of  goods  and  clrctilating  money.  Including 
the  lutiers  turn-over  speed.  But  turn-over  la  not  the  factor  it  is 
credited  with  being  in  price  Inflation.  Volume  Is  the  determlnator. 
But  volume  is  cunstanily  being  diminished  by  "fixed"  or  dead-end 
costs  and  time  lag.  hincp  mu^t  continually  be  replaced  with  new 
money.  Then  there's  the  larger  factor  of  expanding  commerce, 
which  requires  more  money. 

HAS   CONGRESS    KEPT    FArTH    WITH    THE    PEOPt-E? 

Congress  has  the  power  to  fix  weights  and  measures,  and  to 
regulate  the  value  of  money.  To  fix  one  and  not  regulate  the 
other  is  as  farcical  as  having  a  steel  tapeline  with  rubber  sec- 
tion.^ in  It.  or  as  having  a  surveyors  chain  with  coil  springs  be- 
tween the  links,  or  a  bushel  measure  with  a  fal.^e  bottom  In  it 
If  a  farmer  borrows  money  to  buy  seed  wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel 
then  has  to  repay  the  loan  In  dolliirs  bought  with  33  ,-cent  wheat 
his  bu-.hcl  w  Ight  has  Increased  from  60  pounds  to  180  pounds. 
If  he  borrows  money  to  buy  a  farm  at  $300  an  acre,  then  because 
wheat,  corn,  and  hogs  go  down,  land  fails  to  $100.  he  Is  buying 
3  acres  and  getting  only   1. 

Certain  well-meaning  men  yelled  to  high  heaven  brcau.se  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar  was  changed,  but  they  are  mute  as  the 
Sphinx  over  the  dav-by-day  change  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  by  the  "monev  changers  "  Determining  the  proper 
amount  of  circulating  money  (to  avoid  Inflation  or  deflation,  and 
to  effect  the  needed  reflations  is  a  technical  fiuictlon.  Congress 
Should  make  a  mandate  to  maintain  a  stable  dollar  and  place  the 
r«ipons2bility  In  the  hands  cf  disinterested  functionaries.  All  they 
need  to  do  is  watch  the  price  level  and  keep  It  steady  by  rtgu- 
latmg  the  dollar  s  power  to  buy  by  mamtaluuig  its  quantity  with 
desired   gtxxls. 

But  we  must  not  become  entangled  in  the  mechanics  of  the 
problem  A  babel  of  voices,  each  one  demanding  a  different  rem- 
edy, suppliea  politicians  with  alibis.  We  must  strip  them  of  all 
shields  and  force  them  to  get  results  or  get  out.  If  they  want  to 
resort  to  crackpot  or  Utopian  schemes.  let  them  If  they  want  to 
continue  our  system  of  debt  mon*>y  then  we  must  insist  that 
they  quit  screaming  atK:)Ut  debt.  Since  all  our  money  aside  from 
Sliver  certificates,  silver  dollars,  and  minor  coins,  and  our  United 
States  notes — le*s  than  $2,000,000,000.  Is  debt  or  borrowed  money, 
we  must  go  deeper  in  debt  all  the  time  If  all  our  debts.  Na- 
tional. State,  municipal,  county,  township,  corporate,  and  pri- 
vate, were  paid,  there  wouldn't  be  a  thin  dime  In  circulation. 
Under  a  debt  economy  the  greater  our  debt  the  greater  our  pros- 
peritv.  silly  as  that  so'ir.d.s  If  our  statesmen  insist  on  that  kind 
of  economy  they  should  not  worry  about  the  results. 


STABILIZATION   OF    PEODCCTION    AND   INCOM* 

Dailv  men  rise  in  Congress  to  thunder  "wheres  the  money  to 
come  from?"  and  "back  to  the  Constliutlou."  If  they  would  get 
hack  to  the  Constitution  thev  would  flnd  where  to  get  the  money. 
They  would  flnd  that  It's  their  duty  to  "regulate"  the  value  of 
money  and  to  regulate  it,  means  Just  what  it  says.  You  cannot 
r  cruiate  the  speed  of  an  autcmohllc  with  a  drunken  dilver's  loot 
on  the  accelerator.  To  regtilate  the  speed  you  must  regulate,  not 
fluctuate  erratically,  the  flow  of  gas  The  quantity  ol  goods  and 
the  supplv  of  monev  must  he  synchronized 

U  that' had  been  done  nearly  1400.000.000.000  of  wealth  that 
never  saw  the  light  of  day  would  have  been  produced  In  the  past 
18  years  Even  In  the  "prosperity"  period  of  ! 922  29.  due  to  non- 
use  of  productive  powers,  we  lo«t  $113.000  000.000.  In  1929-36  we 
lest  $200  000.000.000  and  since  then  have  lo.^t  by  the  same  dunder- 
head method  another  one  hundred  billion,  making  a  stupif  ying  total 
cf  four  hundred  billions.  At  a  cost  of  $100,000  a  mile  that  sum 
would  have  built  a  2-lane  concrete  highway  150  times  around  the 
earth  and  2.500  miles  out  into  space  toward  the  moon. 

That  production  may  more  nearly  equal  need,  the  power  to  con- 
sume must  be  gnatly  increa.sed--that  is.  the  monetary  natii-nul 
income  must  be  augmented.  To  this  end  annuities,  heritage  divi- 
dends, pensions,  or  whatever  name  you  de.^ire  to  call  it  by.  must  be 
paid  to  the  aged  as  well  as  all  others  rejected  by  industry.  As  to 
the  minimum  age.  whether  50.  55.  or  60.  that  is  a  controversial 
matter  a^ain.  Obviously,  however,  an  age  not  low  enodgh  to  take 
up  thr  slack  of  unemployment  would  be  farcical.  Let  lawmakers 
take  their  chances. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  amount  paid,  which 
should  include  needy  widows,  the  blind,  cripples,  and  others  who 
are  dependent,  must  aggregate  the  Nation's  capacity  to  produce. 
The  capacity  to  produce  will  Increase  as  effective  demand  (need 
backed  by  purchasing  power)  increases.  At  first,  before  industry 
and  agriculture  get  under  way.  $100  a  month  might  be  lareo. 
After  production  and  processing  struck  their  stride,  $200  might 
be  small.  Production  and  consumption  must  be  correlated  so  as 
to  keep  prices  stabilized.  To  make  such  a  program  effective, 
monev  must  be  put  Into  circulation  at  the  bottom.  This  is  on 
the  sound  economic  theory  that  every  person  who  consumes  goods 
Is  an  asset  to  business.  Intelligent  busine^-^men  recognize  that 
dead  people  (after  the  undertaker,  the  gravedlgger,  and  maybe 
the  tombstone  dealer  are  through)  are  of  no  value  to  Industry. 
Neither  are  broke  people. 

In  our  childish  fear  of  getting  "too  much"  we  not  only  destroy 
existing  goods  taut  potential  goods  as  well.  We  cxst  longing  looks 
back  to  some  income  peak  of  10  years  ago  and  sigh  for  its  summit 
again.  Any  glance  we  make  to  the  futiue  is  on  no  higher  level 
than  1929  We  never  look  on  a  normal  incline.  A  business  bul- 
letin for  February  last  calls  the  production  level  of  5  5  below 
19'29  near  iK^rmal.  It  describes  the  employment  level  of  7  per- 
cent belcw  1929  as  "near  normal  conditions  under  full  recovery." 
Why  should  full  recovery  of  1940  be  only  the  normal  of  1929? 

I  NA-nONAL    INCOME    SHOtTU)    BE    $140,000,000,000 

i  The  national  income  of  1863  was  $4,000.000  000  That  may  . 
have  been  normal  then,  but  would  have  been  decidedly  sub- 
normal in  18S0  when  actual  production  was  twenty  billions. 
Should  thev  have  sought  to  return  to  the  "good  old  days"  of  1863? 
In  19U  production  was  $40,000,000,000.  Should  we  have  wailed 
for  a  return  to  the  twenty  billions  of  1890?  Well,  silly  as  it  Is. 
that  Is  Just  what  we  have  been  longing  for  since  1929.  Indeed, 
it  is  what  we  actually  did  In  1932.  In  1929  production  was 
eighty-one  billions.  In  1932  it  was  down  to  less  than  forty  billions. 
Surely  It  is  time  to  change  fool  killers. 

If  from  1929  we  had  followed  the  past  85-year  trend  we  should 
now  be  around  a  $00,000,000,000  a  year  income,  measured  In  the 
dear  dollars  of  1935.  or  one  hundred  and  forty  billions  measuied 
in  the  IGO-cent  dollars  of  1926.  Full  functioning  of  manpower, 
machines,  and  resources  would  make  such  gains  normally  pos- 
sible. The  increase  In  population  of  half  a  million  a  year  and 
the  rising  standard  of  living  make  such  gains  desirable.  We 
should  go  on  up.  and  up.  Instead  we  beat  our  brows  a'.alnst  the 
walling  wall,  howling  for  a  return  of  li>29.  "Full  recovery  '  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion. 

CALL    TO    A    MODEHN    CRUSADE 

But  this  shall  not  continue.  There  Is  rising  on  the  wreckage  of 
pa.'-t  dreams  ard  nightmares  a  new  trend,  ba.-ed  on  a  new  Idea. 
It  is  ready  to  spring  Into  activity.  It  will  be  a  tidal-wave  cni'=ade 
that  will  sweep  the  land.  The  millions  who  have  been  telling 
Congressmen  "how"  are  going  on  a  "sit-down  "  strike  and  demand 
that  Congress  find  the  "how  "  V'arioiis  names  have  been  sug- 
gested and  slogans  proposed.  The  Union  of  Humanity — a  Crusade 
of  Plenty  for  All — Divided  We  Starve.  United  We  Eat!  are  some  of 
them  But  the  names  or  the  slogans  are  not  the  vital  things.  It 
Is  the  spirit  of  determination  to  flnd  a  single  point  on  which 
all  can  agree  As  a  restilt  of  many  letters  over  the  past  2  years 
I  may  summarize  as  follows. 

We  re  going  to  quit  dividing  over  plans  on  "how"  to  get  "what ' 
we  need  It  Is  agreed  that  the  "what  "  we  want  is  physically  pos- 
sible, and  what  Is  physically  possible  can  be  made  financially  p>os- 
slble.  Our  puny  minds  cannot  grasp  the  possibilities  within  the 
reach  of  man.  If  he  will  unfetter  stored-up  energy  and  direct  It 
in  productive  channels  We  must  free  our  minds  from  the  cave- 
bom  mcubus  thai  man  must  be  ptuilshed  for  some  secret  sins  cf 
bis  ancestors — that  he  must   deny  hunselX  his  sacred  heritage,   a 


implanted  In  our  humanity  Is  a  something,  a  somethmg 
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heritage  arising  out  of  the  collective  labors  of  the  human  race — a 
dividend  flowing  from  stored-up  values — a  security  that  would 
free  man  from  drudgery  and  let  his  timid  mind  follow  his  cunning 
hand  in   the  performance  of  more  and  greater   miracles. 

"Humanity  United"  docs  not  come  with  a  blueprint.  That's  the 
social  engineer's  Job  ll  comes  to  tell  the  engineer  to  roll  away 
the  stone  -to  break  the  chains  of  slavery,  and  let  the  pri.soner 
free  We  insist  that  none  can  te  free  as  long  as  some  are  slaves. 
We  deny  that  some  are  born  wltl.  ^addles  on  their  back  and  others 
with  spurs  on  their  heels  and  whips  In  their  hands.  We  deny 
that  color  cf  skin,  accent  of  speech,  or  religious  training  makes 
one  whit  of  difference  in  human  rights. 

We  would  expunge  from  our  vocabulary  such  meaningless  phrases 
as  "foreign  trade.  "  "raids  on  the  Treastiry,"  "Government  extrava- 
gance balanced  Budget.'  and  similar  ghosts  dangled  by  partisans 
to  divide,  acd  to  bewilder  the  people.  All  such  spooks  would  vanish 
overnight  ft  people  had  sufficient  buying  power  to  consume  the 
capacity  output  of  industry,  thus  broadening  the  tax  base  and 
lightening  the  tax  burden.  We  will  not  be  led  astray  by  the 
foolish  phrase  "flnance  production"  but  will  Insist  on  coiLsumption 
being  first  financed,  knowing  that  production  will  promptly  respond. 

THE    HUMAN    HERlTAf^E 

We  will  not  be  diverted  from  our  objective  by  the  hue  and  cry 
over  subversive  doctrl?ies  and  dangerous  "isms  "  We  would  "plow 
under"  all  un-Americmisms  by  destroying  the  soil  In  which  they 
grow — poverty.  Remcve  needless  poverty  from  this  land  of  po- 
tential plentv  and  all  radicalisms  would  be  laughed  out  of  exist- 
ence. It  Is  when  voting  men  are  Jobless,  old  men  :.re  homeless, 
and  children  are  hungry  that  men  listen  to  the  seductive  voice  of 
the  agitator. 

We  insist  that  It  Is  the  right  of  every  person  to  have  equal  access 
(limited  only  by  the  same  rights  in  others)  to  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring the  necessities,  comforts,  and  even  luxuries  of  life — to 
share  equally  In  the  heritage  of  the  human  race.  To  abridge  such 
rights  is  the  highest  of  crimes.  To  demand  and  struggle  for  such 
rights  are  the  noblest  of  acts.     On  this  point  we  agree. 

ACTION    WANTED.   NOT   LOBBIES 

We  will  not  send  lobbyists  to  Washington  to  back-slap  and  hob- 
nob with  lawmakers— and  opposing  lobbyists.  Such  men  become 
career  lobbvists.  making  of  the  Job  a  vested  interest,  a  lifelong  pro- 
fession. We  cannot  expect  them  to  get  what  we  want,  when  by 
that  verv  act  thev  end  their  soft  Jobs.  They  like  it  too  well  in 
Wa.-hington.    They  know  which  side  of  their  cooky  Is  sugared. 

On  the  contrary  "Humanity  United"  will  do  its  own  lobbying— 
do  It  in  each  Congressman's  home  district — do  It  on  his  con- 
Ftltuents  No  bales  of  petitions  and  floods  of  telegrams  will  go  to 
Washington  to  be  burned  in  the  Capitol  furnace.  Hell  not  know 
what's  going  on  back  home.  He  can't  keep  his  eye  on  thousands 
of  voters  and  his  ears  tuned  to  their  speech  as  he  can  on  one 
handshaker  down  there.  Hell  have  plenty  to  worry  about,  and  he 
won't  know  the  answer  until  the  votes  are  counted.  We'll  keep 
the  pressure  point  on  his  reelection  nerve  center  like  a  spinning 
drill  on  steel. 

HOME    CONSUMPTION    AGAINST    FOHEICN     WARS 

Human  freedom  rests  primarily  on  material  security,  and  ma- 
terial security  springs  from  capacity  production  and  consumption. 
Capacity  consumption  at  home  will  eliminate  the  need  for  foreign 
markets  (except  actual  surpluses  to  be  exchanged  for  goods  not 
produced  at  home ) .  We  work  otirselves  into  a  frenzy  over  a 
mere  2  or  3  billion  dollars  in  exports  when  our  own  people  could 
easily  consume  an  additional  64  billion.  We'd  have  little  to  ex- 
portlf  our  own  people  had  the  money  to  buy  what  they  need  and 
want.  This  would  de.strov  the  chief  cause  of  international  aggres- 
Flon  and  lift  from  mens  bent  shoulders  the  burden  of  armaments. 
It  would  bring  humanity  nearer  the  goal  dreamed  by  poets  and 
philosophers  when  "•  •  *  war  drums  throb  no  longer,  and 
battle  flags  are  furled  In  the  parUament  of  man,  the  federation 
of  the  world." 

But  why  pile  Pellon  on  Ossa?  The  possibilities  are  unlimited 
If  man  will  only  u.se  the  key  that  unlocks  the  Pandora  box.  not  of 
Ills,  but  of  blessings.  Thai  key  Is  a  simple  device  called  money. 
It  is  man-created  and  can  be  made  by  him  adequate  or  inade- 
quate— can  be  made  wings  of  freedom  or  chains  of  slavery. 

PUT    HER    THERE! 

On  the  wreckage  of  a  thousand  defeated  cau.«es  "Humanity 
United"  Is  rising.  The  Crusader,  like  Job  of  old.  lays  his  hand 
over  his  mouth  en  all  the  Intricate  details  as  to  "how."  He 
simply  savs,  "Brother  human  being,  we  can  agree,  we  do  agree  on 
one  thing.  Lets  stick  to  that— the  enjoyment  of  all  the  good 
things  modern  civilization  can  produce.     Put  her  there!" 

Humanity  United  Is  devoted  to  representative  constitutional  de- 
mocracy and  spurns  totalitarianism  both  in  government  and  busi- 
ness It  .seeks  no  special  favors  but  universal  rights.  It  strives  for 
a  united  humanltv.  knowing  that  no  chain  is  stronger  than  Its 
weakest  link,  and  that  no  nation  is  more  secure  than  its  most  In- 
fecure  citizen.    Its  Bastille  Day  Is  election  day  and  its  bullets  are 

ballots. 

Humanity  United  Is  streamlined  and  of  simple  organic  mechanism, 
following  the  cellular  system.  Each  cell  consists  of  10  memberships 
of  10  families.  Each  membership  will  receive  the  United  Voice  to 
keep  members  advised  as  to  the  pohtlcal  behavior  of  Congressmen. 

No  high  salaries  will  be  paid  officers  and  speakers,  lest  Humanity 
United  become  a  vested  interest  and  a  private  racket.    We  wlU  keep 


the  organization  poor,  so  its  leaders  will  strive  to  achieve  Its  aims. 
instead  of  making  the  organization  an  end  within  itself. 

Political  platitudes  and  unctions  promises  will  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
Shlftly  side-stepping  imd  clever  face  saving  will  bring  down  the 
political  ax.  Only  straight  from  the  shoulder,  open  and  above-board 
acts  will  count.  And  no  self -appraisement  will  be  accepted.  The 
record,  the  roll  call,  the  fight  on  the  floor  will  be  the  only  evidence 
accepted  In  this  court. 

Politicians  must  bring  home  the  bacon  and  the  hams,  too,  or 
prove  that  they  did  more  than  "pair"  In  favor  or  whisper  "Yea." 
We  have  no  special  detailed  plan  to  put  over.  That's  what  we  elect 
Congressmen  for — to  flnd  a  plan,  a  full  plan,  not  a  half  plan,  not  a 
makeshift.    If  they  fumble  the  ball,  that  will  be  their  hard  luck. 

Hands  across  tlie  Nation!     Shake! 
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LETTER   FROM   J.  C.  ERP,   PRESIDENT.   MINNESOTA  FARMERS 

UNION 


Mr,  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  present  a  letter  received  from 
J.  C.  Erp,  president  of  the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union,  in 
regard  to  farm  group  representation,  concerning  which  I 
spoke  in  the  House  on  February  20.  1940: 

Farmers  Educatonal  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America. 

Minnesota.  Division. 
Canhy.  Afmri.,  February  27.  1940. 
Congressman  Oscar  Youngdahl. 

House  Office  Building,  Washiiigtcm.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  The  article  published  In  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
February  22.  1940,  entitled  "Thatcher,  O'Neal  Hit  by  Yotmgdahl." 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  Minne- 
sota Division,  an  existing  Minnesota  corporation,  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  December  6,  1929. 

For  your  information,  the  members  of  the  Farmers  Educational 
and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  Minnesota  Division,  at  their 
annual  convention  held  at  Granite  Falls,  Minn.,  last  November 
approved  of  the  nonpartisan  cost-of-production  bill.  Senate  file 
570.  the  Frazier-Lemke  farm-refinancing  bill  now  pending  before 
Congress;  also  the  membership  by  resolution  went  on  record  strictly 
opposing  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  that  permits  Im- 
pK)rtatlon  of  agricultural  products  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
farmers. 

M.  W.  Thatcher  has  not  been  authorized  to  represent  the  Farmers 
Educational  and  Coopt^rative  Union  of  America,  Minnesota  divi- 
sion, or  its  members;  but  instead  the  members  went  on  record 
endorsing  Mr.  Edward  E.  Kennedy  as  their  Washington  legislative 
representative . 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

J.  C.  Erp. 
President,  Minnesota  Farmers  Union. 


Seven  Eventful  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1940 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  numeral  7,  as  it  appears  in  history,  profane  and 
sacred,  is  frequently  stressed.  T-wenty  years  ago  in  this  House 
I  mentioned  this,  in  connection  with  the  story  of  Pharaoh's 
dream  and  its  interpretation  of  the  7  kine  and  7  ears  of  corn, 
as  told  in  the  forty-first  chapter  of  Genesis.  At  the  end  of 
another  7-year  period  cf  another  President,  we  may  well 
recall  this  story,  and  also  the  question  Pharaoh  asked  of  his 


ol  economy  mey  buuuiu  not  worry  aooui  me  results. 
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Can  we  And  such  a  man  as  this,  a  man  In  whom 


sfTvants 

the  spirit  of  God  is?" 

In  ordrr  to  appreciate  the  great  benefits  which  have  come 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  during  the  7  years  that 
Franklin  Delano  Rco-evelt  has  been  in  the  White  Hcuse. 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  make  any  lengthy  review.  All 
that  we  need  do  is  to  make  of  our  cwn  world,  be  it  large  or 
small,  a  window  and  see  for  ourselves.  If  in  town  or  city, 
take  note  of  the  happy,  contented  people  on  the  streets  and 
compare  in  memory  the  troubled  and  distressed  locks  char- 
acteristic of  the  crowds  to  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  administration.  If  in  the  country,  attend  a  meeting 
of  farmeis  and  their  famihes  and  make  similar  comparisons. 
If  this  is  not  convincing,  study  the  faces  of  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Europe,  as  shown  in  pictures  published  in  the  press 
of  America.     Do  this  and  thank  God  that  your  home  is  here. 

In  the  past  I  have  quoted  prices  received  by  farmers  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  the  Hoover  administration,  so  shall  not 
take  time  to  do  so  now.  In  fact,  farmers  would  like  to  forget 
those  ruinou.sly  low  prices. 

Without  going  through  the  long  list  of  laws,  many  of  them 
suggested  by  the  President,  without  citing  bank  failures  to 
show  how  much  better  off  the  average  man  is  today  than  he 
wa:j  beXore  the  beginning  of  this  administration,  I  would  ask 
that  everyone  honestly  take  stock  of  self.  Where  there  was 
fear  and  hopelessness,  we  today  find  hope  and  homes.  Never 
under  any  other  administration  was  so  much  thought  given 
to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  family.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  few  if  any  homes  which  do  not  today 
enjoy  added  comforts  and  conveniences  made  possible  dur- 
ing the  last  7  years.  For  example,  we  have  the  thousands 
of  well-lighted  farm  homes,  occupied  by  light-hearted  people. 

One  picture  will  portray  a  situation  familiar  to  many. 
No  longer  are  there  great  groups  of  eager  and  distressed 
depositors  milling  about  the  doors  of  closed  banks.  Iristead. 
in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  countrysides,  we  see  thousand.s 
of  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women,  entering  beautiful, 
safe,  and  substantial  school  buildings,  buildings  affording 
facilities  for  the  upbuilding  of  minds  and  bodies.  To  sum- 
marize, in  7  years  open  schoolhcuses  have  replaced  closed 
banks. 

I  recall  that  in  the  last  campaign  complaint  was  heard  to 
the  effect  that  the  White  House  had  become  the  town  hall 
of  the  people.  Dignity  and  reserve,  austerity,  if  you  please, 
was  no  longer  so  much  in  evidence.  Common  people  found 
access.  In  answer  to  this  criticism.  I  would  say  that  I  can 
imagine  no  greater  compliment.  The  Presidency  belongs  to 
the  people  and  should  be  answerable  to  the  people.  Under 
the  present  administration  big  business  has  carried  no  secret 
key  to  the  White  House. 

Speaking  of  the  White  House,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
never  h'^fore  have  "top  hats  and  tails"  had  as  Uttle  influence 
and  overalls  and  aprons  as  much  as  during  the  present 
administration.  To  clearly  understand  what  we  owe  the 
present  administration  we  have  to  take  but  two  looks,  one 
back  to  7  years  ago  today,  the  other  to  Europe  as  it  is  today, 
at  this  very  moment. 

Referring  to  the  first  inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt 
7  years  ago  today,  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday  said: 

FVw  pe  pie  who  lived  in  Washington  will  ever  forget  the  New 
Deals  natal  day  Tl.al  day  dawned  a  dark  one  In  every  respect. 
The  Kreat  depression  hung  over  the  country  like  a  darkening  cloud. 
Bank.s  were  closlni;  literally  by  the  hundreds.  Life  savings  in  bank 
accounts  and  securitl-  s  were  being  blown  away  like  so  much  dust. 
Hemes  and  farnv-  were  going  on  the  auction  block  In  ever-Increasing 
numbers.  In  certain  sections  citizens  were  beginning  to  grow 
desperate  Word  reached  Wa.shmgton  that  morning  of  himgry 
people  raldtnt!  a  food  store  in  one  community  in  the  Southwest. 
In  another  State,  only  a  lew  days  before,  irate  citizens  had  forcibly 
^  stepped  a  foreclosure  sale,  and  in  another  they  had  actually  dragged 
a  judge  from  the  hersch  and  threatened  to  tar  and  feather  him  for 
carrying  out  the  State  law  in  declaring  the  forfeit  on  a  farmer's 
mortgage. 


Speaking  of  the  present,  we  read  in  the  morning  papers  of 
the  death  of  more  than  100  persons  on  a  British  boat,  on 
which  Nazi  planes  had  dropped  bomlxs.  In  the  same  paper  is 
another  story  to  the  effect  that  398  merchant  ships,  171  of 
them  neutrals,  have  been  lost  during  the  fii-st  half-year  of 
what  it  is  feared  may  prove  to  be  the  second  terrible  world 
war  in  the  memory  of  men  not  yet  old.  Also  pictured  in  the 
press  of  this  m.oming  is  a  once  proud  German  pocket  battle- 
ship, lying  In  shallow  water,  awaiting  the  junkman.  Else- 
where men  are  shown  in  trenches  or  busily  engaged  in  making 
more.  Contrast  those  scenes  with  more  pleasant  pictures 
here  at  home  where  the  trenches  and  ditches  that  are  being 
dug  are  for  sewer  systems,  waterworks,  and  similar  improve- 
ments making  for  the  health  of  the  people.  Soon,  too,  with 
the  coming  of  .springtime  in  America,  men  will  be  busy,  not  on 
battlefields,  but  in  fields  on  farms,  where  plows  will  be  turning 
furrows  of  peace  where  the  harvest  will  be  grain,  not  graves. 
Under  President  Roosevelt  many  fine  things  have  come. 
I  believe,  though,  that  the  cause  nearest  his  heart,  and  it  is 
also  the  cause  nearest  to  every  mother's  heart,  is  peace. 

Some  there  are  v.ho  would  berate  or  ridicule  the  Presi- 
dent's effort  toward  peace.  I  recall  a  cartoon  shewing  a 
great  bewhiskered  monster  uttering  the  words,  'Well,  I'll 
be!"  as.  peering  over  a  mountain-sized  cannon-equipped  tank, 
on  which  he  ruthlessly  rides,  he  sees,  practically  underneath 
the  tank,  a  determined  man.  pushing  with  all  his  might. 
This,  says  the  cartoon,  is  F.  D.  R. 

So  sincere  is  President  Roosevelt's  heart  desire  for  peace 
that  I  believe  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  political  life, 
if  not  actually  his  own  life,  if  to  do  so  would  make  possible 
abiding  peace.  Because  of  the  none-too-friendly  thought 
which  the  cartoon  mentioned  seems  to  express,  I  would  add 
that  while  "over  there"  they  are  burying  their  dead,  we 
here  in  America,  happy  land  of  the  free,  ought  to  be  burying 
our  differences.  Instead,  in  too  many  quarters  there  is  po- 
litical exagKcraticn  and  agitation.  Even  the  taking  of  the 
census  seems  to  be  no  exception.  One  might  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  call  of  the  census  enumerator,  Uncle  Sam's  carefully 
chosen  representative,  a  man  or  woman  sworn  to  make  pub- 
lic no  information  given,  might  be  the  signal  for  a  one-man. 
or  one-woman,  rebellion.  Rather,  should  we  be  thankful  for 
the  privilege  of  being  recorded  as  citizens  of  the  most -favored 
Government  in  the  world;  thankful  that  the  enumerator  who, 
in  April,  will  call  at  our  homes,  does  not  come  ordering  the 
husband  or  grown  son  of  the  family  to  active  and  immediate 
military  service;  thankful  that  the  mothers  are  not  handed 
food  ration  cards  commanding  that  bread  be  saved  in  order 
to  buy  bullets. 

A  favorite  cartoon,  and  I  believe  it  is  also  a  favorite  of  the 
President,  shows  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  a  firm  and  much  exag- 
gerated jaw.  I  am  glad  if  this  truly  characterizes  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House.  A  man  not  afraid,  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  acknowledge  mistakes.  Of  course,  he  has 
made  mistak->s — made  many — but.  fortunately,  he  has  not 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  attempting  nothing. 

More  than  7  years  ago.  in  his  speech  accepting  the  Demo- 
cratic nonunation  in  Chicago.  F.'-anklin  Delano  Roo.sevelt 
said: 

I  pledge  you — I  pledge  myself — to  a  New  Deal  for  the  American 
people. 

The  7  administration  years  which  this  anniversary'  marks 
represent  the  most  momentous,  the  most  forward-lock. ng. 
and  the  most  helpful  7-year  period  not  only  in  the  liistory 
of  our  country  but  of  all  countries. 

This  morning,  marking  a  continuous  custom  inaugurat^^d 
on  his  inauguration  day,  the  President,  in  a  solemn  religious 
ceremony  and  in  a  Wa.shington  church,  which  he  loves  to 
attend,  again  asked  Gods  guidance.  Sd.  as  recorded  in  the 
forty-first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  as  Pharaoh  asked  of  his 
servants,  may  it  be  asked  of  ourselves.  "Can  we  find  such  a  one 
as  this,  a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  is?" 


United  become  a  vested  Interest  and  a  private  racket.    We  wiu  keep    i 
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Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monclaii,  March  4,  1940 


BTATSMENTS  BY  THE  EXECUTI'v-E  CCUNCIL  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND  JOHN  L  LEWIS 


Mr.  AXGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  unemployment  is  still  Ihc  most 
acute  domestic  problem  of  the  Nation.  I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  statement  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  made  at  Miami,  Fla..  en  Janu.^ry  30.  1940, 
and  the  statement  of  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  at  its  convention  in  Ohio  in  January  1940. 
These  statements  are  as  follows: 

MR.    GREE>f    AND    MR.    LEWIS_AGREE    UPON    ONE    THING 

Unemployment  still  Is  the  most  acute  domestic  problem  of  the 
Nation.  No  ordorly  and  IntclliRcnt  effort  has  yet  been  made  to 
determine  the  fact-s  with  regurd  to  its  causes.  iLs  extent.  Its  cure. 
As  a  nation  we  have  not  hesitated  to  spend  billions  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  are  unemployed,  but  we  have  neglected  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  reduce  anu  end  unemployment. 

At  this  time  th^re  are  not  enough  lobs  in  private  Industry  to  go 
arcuiid.  This  Is  largely  due.  in  our  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  lack 
cf  conlidence  has  stunted  business  growth  and  expansion.  We 
demand  that  thcsp  in  authority  take  wliatevcr  steps  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  re?tore   business  confidence. 

We  urre  that  nil  Government  actions  that  tend  unnecessarily  to 
cilscourage  bu-sltie?-8  expansion  cease  and  that  a  positive  effort  be 
marie  to  encourage  greater  industrial  activity.  V.'e  have  learned 
the  lesson  that  when  opportunities  for  profit  diminish  opportu- 
nities for  Jobs  likewise  disappear. — Tlie  executive  coui-'cil  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  Miami.  Fla  ,  January  31,  1940. 


As  the  current  year  opens,  the  Democratic  Party  Is  in  default  to 
the  Am.encan  people.  After  7  years  of  power,  it  finds  itself  without 
folution  for  the  major  questions  of  unemployment,  low  national  In- 
come, mounting  Internal  debt.  Increasing'  direct  and  consumer  tax- 
ation, and  restricted  foreign  markets.  There  still  exi.sts  the  same 
national  unhapplness  that  It  laced  7  years  ago.  Labor  and  the 
people  are  losing  confidence.  Tlicy  fear  for  the  future,  and  rightly 
60. — John  L.  Lewis,  chairman  of  C  I.  O  ,  to  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  Convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  January  24,  1940. 


The  Farm  Program  and  Farm  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KKNTUCKY 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  5  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) ,  1940 


MEMCRANDUM  AND  TABLES  SHOWING  FARM  PROGRAM 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandum  and  .some  tables 
v>-ith  resp?ct  to  the  farm  program  and  farm  progress  in  the 
United  SU^.trs. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  memorandum  and   tables 
v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Fak.m  Program  and  Fahm  Progress 

Looking  ahead  to  1940.  farmers  are  hoping  for  a  continuation  of 
the  Improvement  in  aCTicultural  conditions  which  has  taken  place 
durlT.g  the  course  of  the  past  7  years  Reviewing  their  condition. 
th(y  recall  the  12  years  of  agricultural  decline  between  1920  and 
1932  and  most  vividly  the  despair  of  1932.  The  fanners  have  fought 
their  way  up  from  that  devastating  year  of  1932  and  feel  certain 
that,  given  a  continuation  of  the  national  farm  program,  they  will 


be  nbl?  to  ma^e  further  progress  in  1910  toward  a  permanent 
ptrrlculture  in  tlie  Un.tcd  States. 

They  led  this  hope  and  conlidence  in  continued  progress  toward 
this  f;cnl  not  because  funUamrnlal  a;,'r. cultural  c'i.tiniliics  have  dis- 
appeared but  becatsj,  thrcngh  tl-e  liaiional  farm  prcgium  they  have 
the  ncres.^ary  iK^lp  for  ricahng  with  their  d.fa.-alties. 

In  1932  farrners  were  burdened  with  mouniatnotJs  srrplures  cf 
many  farm  products  for  which  there  v.-as  no  need  at  heme  and  no 
sale  abroad.  Now.  tlirough  the  u.'ie  of  ac:c:igo  ar.oi;;cnis.  marktl.ng 
quotas,  and  commcd.ty  stora'je  loans,  they  are  ab'.e  to  produce  and 
market  these  crops  according  to  nerds  for  domestic  consumpLlon. 
lortign  demand,  and  for  adequate  reserves. 

In  1932  there  was  appalling  waste  of  farm  products  that  were 
needed  but  were  regarded  as  surplus  only  because  hungry  people 
who  needed  them  had  no  money  to  buy  them.  Now,  through  surplus 
leiiioval  provis:o:!s  of  the  larm  program,  surpluses  cf  th.s  kiiid  are 
being  used,  benefiting  the  needy  and  Improving  the  farmers'  maikets. 

In  1032  farmers  d:d  not  have  enough  income  to  take  proper  care 
of  their  land  and  They  were  forced  into  mining  the  soil  through 
cvercrcpp.ng  ami  overgrazing  in  an  effort  to  produce  more  to  com- 
pensate for  lower  prices,  ^ow,  through  production  adjustment  to 
eliminate  needless  soil  wnste  and  by  treatment  of  land  to  control 
eiosion  and  maintain  and  improve  fertility,  they  are  making  real 
progress  in  const rvat ion. 

In  1932  farm  families  were  losing  their  hon^.es  through  wholesale 
foreclosure,  and  Interest  rales  on  agricultural  credit  were  higher 
than  they  could  pay.  Now  they  have  a  complete  Federal  agricul- 
tural credit  service  at  reasonable  rates  cf  Interest. 

In  1932  a  large  percenta-je  of  farmers  were  unable  to  pay  Interest 
and  taxes  and  most  farmers  hr.d  no  mor.ey  to  buy  goods  that  make 
business  and  Jobs  and  cities;  and  towns.  Now  farm  families  again 
provide  an  important  market  lor  city  goods  and  .services  and  make 
an  important  contribution  to  national  Income  and  national  welfare. 

Tl-.e  measures  that  have  been  taken  in  the  last  7  years  in  tlie  for- 
mulation of  the  national  farm  prog/am  have  ninde  it  po.=:siblc  for 
farmers  to  wcrk  together  on  a  Nation-wide  scale  In  coopc  ration  with 
Government  to  protect  their  income,  their  land,  and  their  homes  and 
at  the  same  time  to  contribute  lo  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

MORE  FARM    INCOME CnE.\TER   SECURITY    ON    THE   LAND 

Farmers  had  nearly  twice  as  much  income  in  1939  as  in  1932. 
(Seo  table  I.)  Ca.'^h  income  rose  from  $4,682,000  to  $8,518,000. 
Farm  prices'  increased  from  65  percent  of  the  pre-war  level  to  95 
percent.  The  exchange  value  of  farm  products  increased  from  an 
average  of  61  percent  of  the  pre-war  level  In  1932  to  78  percent  In 
1939. 

From  1932  to  1939  both  farm  Income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers 
increa.'-cd.  but  farm  Income  made  a  more  rapid  advance  .so  that  in 
1939  farmers  were  able  to  buy  about  99  percent  as  much  of  the 
things  they  needed  as  in  1929.  "  (See  tables  II  and  III.) 

Since  1933  the  number  of  forced  farm  sales  has  declined  approxi- 
mately 69  pcrc  nt.  The  i.umber  of  farm  bankruptcies  In  this  period 
declined  70  percent.  The  Naticn's  total  farm-mortgage  debt  has 
been  reduced  by  more  than  52,000.000.000  from  the  early  1930  level. 

MOST  FAnMERS  COOPEHATE  IN   FARM   PROGRAM 

The  extent  of  cooperation  of  farmers  is  one  of  the  best  measures 
of  .success  of  the  farm  program.  Nearly  6,000.000  farmers  are  in  the 
program.  Urider  the  provisions  cf  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
about  80  percent  of  the  farm  land  and  70  percent  of  the  privately 
owned  range  land  were  Included  in  1939  participation.     (See  table  V.) 

CONSERVATION    ACCOMPLISHMENT    OUTSTANDING 

Many  phases  of  the  farm  program  contribute  to  the  conservation 
of  the  Nation's  agricultural  resrarces.  Through  the  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  program  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of 
land  have  been  shitted  from  sr.ll-deplcting  to  scll-conservlng  u.ses. 
Included  In  soil-conserving  uses  were  fifty-five  and  one-half  mil- 
lion acres  of  new  seedings  of  soil-conserving  crops,  fourteen  and 
one-half  million  acres  of  contour  farming,  contour  listing,  and 
controlled  fallow,  construction  of  292,000.000  feet  of  terraces,  and 
consLruction  of  more  than  16,000,000  feet  of  contour  ridging  on 
pa.'-ture  land. 

Up  to  June  30,  1939,  a  total  of  forty-eight  and  cne-fcurth  m.illlon 
acres  of  farm  land  in  82.000  farms  were  cove  red  by  5-year  agree- 
ments with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  These  agreements  pro- 
vided for  complete  farm  plans  for  erosion  control  and  good  land 
management.     (See  table  VI.) 

Soil  Con.servat!on  Service  demonstration  areas  now  include  sixty- 
eight  and  three-fejurths  million  acres.  Th(  re  are  217  soil-conserva- 
tion districts,  organized  under  State  laws,  covering  an  ar -a  of 
120000,000  acres.  Within  thc^e  districts  there  ore  more  than  a 
million  farms.  Atiother  100  districts  are  In  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion.     (See  table  Vl. ) 

Range  livestock  producers  have  carried  cut  an  extensive  prrgram 
of  range  con.scrvat!cn,  cooperating  with  three  agcncis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  administering  portions  cf  the  farm  pro- 
gram. Range-improvement  practices  were  employed  on  apjiroxl- 
mately  190,000.000  acres  under  the  1938  A.  A.  A.  program. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Fcrost  Service,  grazir.g  on  more  than 
80,000,000  acres  of  national  forest  lands  is  regulated  with  the 
assistance  of  range  committees  made  up  of  livestock  producers. 
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The  Soil  Consprvation  Service  has  cwnstructcd  more  than  4.000 
pcnds.  latcply  on  range  land.  A  A.  A.  payments  have  assisted  rro- 
ducers.  mostly  rang**  producers,  to  cons-rue:  25  000  ponds.  The^ 
p<jncis  control  fljcUwatcr  and  store  It  for  Ilv.-stoclt. 

RBORO    ADV.VNCE    IN    FOREST   CONSERVATION 

The  greatest  atlvance  In  the  history  of  rcfcrcstatlon  and  con- 
servation in  this  country  ha.*;  bctn  made  dvirtng  the  last  7  years. 
About  12.000.000  acres  have  been  purchased  cr  approved  for  pur- 
chase— more  than  two  and  cne-half  times  as  much  as  In  the  preced- 
ing 22  yean.  Approximately  125  000.000  trees,  produced  largely  In 
Fope!-t  Sc^rvice  nurseries,  have  been  planted  on  131.000  acres  or 
naltonal-forest  lands. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Forest  Service  In  the  Prairie  States 
forestry  project,  127  000,000  trees  In  11,000  miles  of  plantings  provide 
protection  for  3.000  000  acres  of  land 

In  the  farm-rorestry  proj'rara  of  the  Snll  Ccnserv\tlon  Service 
314  COO  forest  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  1938.  Under  the 
A.  A  A.  program  of  1938,  mere  than  55.000  acres  of  farm  land  were 
planted  to  forest  trees 

One  Important  rea.son  for  the  remarkable  proCT-'ss  In  con.'^ervaMon 
has  been  the  help  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  working 
largely  under  the  supervtslcn  cf  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Sell 
Conservation  Service. 

Protection  of  Federal.  State,  and  private  forests  from  fire  has 
occupied  a  total  of  four  and  three-fourths  million  man-days  of 
actual  fire  fighting  durlni?  the  time  the  C.  C  C.  has  been  In  exist- 
erce.  Since  1933  they  have  planted  one  and  two-thirds  billion 
tr^es.  built  22  forest  nurseries,  and  carried  out  forest-improvement 
work  on  thr*>e  and-one-half  million  acres  of  established  forest  lands. 

In  .soil-con>erva'tlcn  projects.  C.  C  C.  camps  have  completed  work 
on  one  and  one-fourth  million  acres  of  farm  land  under  5-year 
ai^reement  for  complete  plans  of  erosion  control  and  farm  manage- 
ment. 

DESTTTUTE    FARM    FAMILIES    EECOME    SELF-STTPPORTTNG 

Because  of  the  national  farm  program  600.000  farm  families  who 
Were  on  relief  or  near  relief  status  have  agam  become  sell-suppurt- 
Ing.     The   Farm   Security    Administration    has   combined    rural    re-    . 
habllltaticn  loans   with  as.«ls:ance   in   developing  farm-   and   home-    i 
management  plan«.     Of  the  $360  825.429  loaned  up  to  December  1. 

1939.  a  total  of  nearly  $107,000,000  has  been  repaid.  (See 
tabic  VTI.t 

Bv  the  end  of  September  1939  low-cost  medical  plans  were  avail-    < 
able"  to  more  than  65.000  families   m  26  States.     Up  to  Januarv-    1, 

1940,  a  total  of  231.626  farmers  had  received  the  bcneftt  of  com- 
mimity-.'-eivice  1.  a:.s  enabllnt:  them  to  share  the  cost  of  expensive 
farming  equipment  which  they  could  not  buy  individually.  For 
this  purpose  the  Farm  Security  Administration  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  11.675  small  coo{^eratlve^. 

By  January  1.  1940.  camps  established  for  migratory  workers 
accommodated  2.520  families  and  a<^lUitional  units  to  accommodate 
3.261  families  were  under  construction. 

By  the  end  of  this  fl.scal  year.  June  30.  1940.  loans  will  be  made 
euttbllng  more  than  13,000  tenants  to  purchase  fuims  of  their  own. 
(See  table  VIII  ) 

WIDESPREAD   PROGRE'SS   IN    IMPROVED    LAND   USE 

In  addition  to  the  progress  under  the  adjustment  and  ccnserva- 
tlrn  features  of  the  farm  program  Improved-land  use  has  been 
brought  about  on  8.500.000  acres  of  subniarglnal  land  purchased  and 
developetl  principally  for  forestry  and  prazint;. 

In  the  dry-land  areas  this  suhmarglnal  land.  un.=tiitod  to  con- 
tinued cultivation,  is  beine;  turned  bark  to  prnss  and  made  available 
to  nearby  farmers  to  help  them  shift  more  to  livestock  production 
and  away  from  the  uncertainties  of  cash  crop  production. 

An  imp<jrtant  part  of  the  efforts  in  the  Western  States  toward  a 
more  permanent  t\pe  of  ai.'rlculture  Is  the  development  of  small 
water  facilities  to  supply  neetls  for  livestock  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
Irrigate  a  small  portion  of  a  farmers  or  rancher's  land. 

CONSUMER     PnOTTCnON     PROVIDED 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  farm  program  helping  to  stabilize 
market  supplies  and  prices  of  farm  pr(xtucts  provide  protection 
both  for  consumers  and  prodtirers. 

The  ever-normal  granary  reserves  which  make  the  surpluses  of 
good  years  available  In  years  cf  crop  failure  are  made  pc^ible  by 
ccmm'odity  storage  loans  and  crop  Instarance  of  wheat.  (See  table 
EC.) 

Forty-six  mllllcn  dollars  were  leaned  to  64.C00  wheat  producers 
on  84  000  000  bv.sheU.  of  their   1939  crops. 

Premiums  totalin-^  10741.COO  busr.els  of  wheat  had  been  paid  In 
up  to  CK-tober  19.  1939.  by  296  505  wheat  producers  for  Insurance  on 
the  crop  to  be  harvested  in  1940       (See  table  X  ) 

In  the  corn-lc.n  program.  271,315  producers  stored  257.127,595 
bushels  cf  the  1939  crcp  under  loans  totaling  $146,562,729 

BETTER   FARM   INCOME    MEANS    BETTrR   CITY    Br-SINESS 

Many  phases  of  the  farm  program  have  contributed  to  the  protec- 
tion of  farm  Income.  Adjustment  in  line  with  market  needs,  com- 
modity storage  leans,  nxiirketlng  quotas,  and  marketing-agrtement 
programs  to  regulate  the  flow  to  market,  removal  of  surpluses  from 
coneested  markets--au  have  played  an  Important  part. 

Protoctlon  and  improvement  of  farm  ii.comc  is  essjential  both  to 
agncultural  welfare  and  to  the  national  welfare.  The  buying  power 
of  farm  families  ;s  necessarily  limited  to  the  e.xchange  value  of 
their  products.  Parity  payments  mt.de  to  pro<lucers  cooperating  in 
the  farm  program  have  helped  to  bridge  the  gap  between  market 
price  ar.rt  fair  exchange  value  and  have  helped  to  maintain  the 
mblUty  of  farm  families  to  purchase  city  goods  and  services. 


The  export  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  helped  to  protect 
farm  income  and  at  the  same  time  have  helped  to  protect  the 
intrrests  of  United  States  farmers  in  the  world  market. 

With  the  help  of  the  wheat  export  subsidy  118.C0O.0O0  bushels  of 
wheat  were  sold  abroad  In  the  1933  39  marketing  year— an  amount 
equal  to  a  little  more  than  20  percent  of  the  world  wheat  market 
norm.ally  supplied  by  United  States  producers  during  the  1920s, 

With  tlie  help  of  the  cotton  expert  subsidy,  more  than  6.000.000 
bales  of  coitcn  have  been  sold  for  export  since  July  1939,  compared 
with  only  about  three  and  cne-half  million  bales  for  the  entire 
previous  markctmg  year. 

One  cf  the  important  elements  of  a  sound  farm  program,  essential 
to  agricultural  stability  and  security  is  adequate  credit  at  reasonable 
rates.  This  also  Is  Important  to  greater  net  Income  through  reduc- 
tion in  financm?  costs 

From  May  1,  1933.  to  January  1.  1P40,  individual  farmers  and  their 
cooperative  or-:;.,nizaticn3  obtained  $5,951,000,000  in  loans  and  dis- 
ccunts from  Institutions  under  the  eupervisicn  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration 

To  the  cloie  of  1939  the  Rural  F.ectrlflcatlon  Administration  of  the 
Department  if  A^:riculture*has  m.ade  total  allotments  of  $273  OOO.COO 
for  the  construction  of  260  000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600.000  farm 
families.  Already  400  000  farms  have  been  connected  to  Rural  Elcc- 
tnficaticn  Administration  sponsored  lines,  the  greater  majority  of 
which  are  cooperatively  managed.  The  number  cf  electrified  farms 
In  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  from  1935  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Approximately  25  percent  of  American  farms  were  elec- 
trified by  Januar,-  1.  1940,  compared  with  10  9  percent  on  January  1, 
1935.     (See  table'  XI  ) 

FARM    SURPLUSES   FEED   THE    NEEDY 

Merc  than  1.300.000  producers  are  directly  affected  by  45  market- 
ing-agreement programs  which  help  to  protect  and  im.prove  the 
Inct  mcs  of  producers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  dairy  products  The 
farm  value  of  crops  and  of  tluid  milk  handled  under  marketing- 
agreement  programs  approximated  $300,000,000  in  1939. 

Expanded  domestic  distribution  and  consumption  of  farm  prod- 
uct.s  has  been  brought  about  through  two  types  of  programs.  Direct 
purchases  to  remove  surpluses  from  congested  m.arkets  provide  sup- 
plies distributed  through  State  relief  agencies.  Tlie  :ood  rrder 
stamp  plan,  by  putting  Increased  buying  power  Into  the  har.ds  of 
needy  lamihca.  speeds  the  flow  of  surpluses  Uiroutli  the  rt-guiar 
channels  of  trade. 

Direct  purchases  in  1939  removed  a  total  of  1.700.000.000  pounds  of 
surpluses  for  distribution  to  needy  families.  A  total  of  more  than 
6.000.000  000  pounds  has  been  purchased  during  the  6  years  of  tliia 
wcik      (See  tablo  XII  ) 

One  cf  the  most  important  phises  of  surplus-remov?!  programs  Is 
the  accomplishment  in  supplying  food  for  undernourished  school 
children  During  the  1938-39  school  year,  donation  o:  surpluses 
made  possible  free  lunches  for  more  than  800 OOO  undernourished 
school  children  Efforts  to  expand  this  program  this  school  yeju- 
resulted  in  1,250.000  undernourished  children  receiving  free  school 
lunches  daily  durin=;  December  1939 

DEFENSE    AGAINST    INSEt-pS    AND    DISF-ASE    STRrNCTHENFD 

While  all  th-^  new  efforts  were  being  m.ade  In  the  field  cf  agricul- 
ture, ether  important  work,  established  earlier,  has  not  been 
neglected.     In  fact  It  has  been  lncreai>ed 

Effcr's  under  general  legislation  enacted  In  1937  in  c-opcratlcn 
with  State  and  local  agencies  to  protect  crops  from  grasshoppers  arf» 
estimated  to  have  saved  crops  valued  at  more  than  $100,000,000 
each  year. 

During  the  last  three  seasons,  crops  on  more  than  a  million  acres 
have  been  protected  from  Mormon  crickets  throvigh  cooperative 
efforts. 

Expansion  of  operations  for  control  of  black-stem  rust  of  small 
grains,  blister  rust  cf  white  pints,  and  pench  vln^s  rilsefses.  has 
bro'a'iht  these  tilseases  under  control  in  large.  Important  areas  and 
has  given  worth-while  employment  to  thousands  of  men  certified 
through  relief  a-zencles. 

Since  the  appearance  ot  pink  bollworm  of  cotton  In  some  of  the 
Gulf  States  In  1933,  a  new  Insect  has  been  on  the  list  of  Important 
ones  for  which  control  measures  have  been  provided. 

In  19^4  Infestations  of  screw^orm  In  new  areas  In  the  South- 
eastc:  n  States  caused  the  d?ath  of  thousands  of  animals.  Special 
funds  provided  for  an  educational  and  control  program  which  has 
reduf^f^d  losses  to  a  minimum. 

ErLd. canon  of  catt'e  ticks,  lygun  in  1906  In  cooperation  with 
Staes  atl'ected.  has  been  so  speeded  up  that  now  only  1  percent 
of  the  original  area  remains  under  quarrntlne. 

Bcvin^  tubrrcu'-osis-control  work,  begun  In  1917.  had  by  1934 
resulted  In  53  percent  of  the  counties  of  the  country  being  accred- 
ited. Additional  funds  made  available  have  so  speeded  up  this 
work  In  the  last  5  years  that  the  number  of  accredited  counties 
ha.s  increased  from  53  percent  to  99  8  percent. 

Testing  of  caf  le  fcr  Bang's  disea-«e  control  with  funds  provided  tn 
1934  has  re.sulted  m  practical  eradication  of  this  disease  In  209 
coiinties   in   17  States. 

Tlie  national  poultry-Improvement  plan,  started  In  1934  to  In- 
crease poultry-production  efficiency  by  disease  control  and  improved 
breeding,  now  has  active  participation  through  42.591  breeding 
flocks  and  hatcheries  In  44  States. 

NEW    EFFORTS    TOW  \RD    NEW    USES    FOR    r.\RM    PRODUCTS 

Eicpan.sion  of  the  eflorts  to  provide  additional  outlets  for  farm 
products  through  the  development  of  new  Industrial  uses  has  been 
made  porsible  through  fund.s  provided  for  four  regional  research 
laboratories.     This  work   is  Important   to  agriculture,   not   only    to 
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provide  bronder  markets  but  to  ofT«et  the  effects  of  the  development 
of  products  that  have  displaced  farm  produets. 

Expansion  of  research  m  the  field  of  production  and  marketing 
end  of  educational  work  of  the  Cooperative  Eiitcnsion  Service  also 
has  been  made  possible  by  congressional  authorization  as  a  part 
of  a  broad  program  for  the  Improvement  of  agricultural  conditions. 

PRODUCXR    AND   CONSUMER   SERVICES   IMPROVED 

Both  producers  and  consumers  are  benefiting  from  new  legis- 
lation of  the  period  since  1932  strengthening  marketing  regulation. 

The  Commodities  Exchange  Act  provides  for  supervision  of 
futures  trading  In  the  Important  agricultural  commodities  to  pre- 
vent market  manipulation  and  in.«ure  fair  practice. 

The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  has  greatly  strengthened  legal 
provisions  protecting  the  public  against  misbranding,  adulteration, 
and  deception. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  as  amended,  now  Includes  pro- 
tection In  the  marketing  of  live  poultry  against  unreasonable 
charges  that  would  affect  both  the  price  paid  the  producer  and  the 
price  charged  the  consumer. 

The  new  Federal  Seed  Act  prohibits  misrepresentation  of  field  and 
garden  seeds  handled  In  Interstate  commerce. 

TOWAP.D    PERMANENT   AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT 

Tlirough  county  and  community  planning,  the  provisions  of  the 
farm  program  are  being  directed  toward  a  permanent,  well-balanced 
Eg-  iculture. 

Farmers  are  furthering  the  democratic  ideals  of  the  Nation,  not 
only  through  their  administration  of  the  farm  program  locally  but 
through  planning  by  democratic  processes  for  a  permanent  agricul- 
ture, with  local.  State,  and  Federal  aids  all  applied  toward  the  same 
objectives,  in  harmony  with  natural  and  social  conditions. 

Table  I. — Farm  cash  income.  1932-39 


Calendar  year 


1932 

1<03 

H«4 

lVO,S 

Wift 

VJV  ... 
l'.i3Si... 
193»>--. 


Kami  cash  income 


Ii.oDme  from 
n:arkclings 


4.  fisa  non,  ooo 
5, 2:s,  oui.  000 

6.  J7,i.(IO0.«O0 
fi.9«V;t.  000.«10 
8.212.000.0110 
8.  7M.  000. 000 

7.  .MW.  000,  (VIO 
7,711,000.000 


Onvornment 
payments 


131 

000.000 

447 

i«tO,(IOO 

57:1. 000. 000 

2h7 

000,  (HW 

■Mu 

000,000 

4V> 

000,  (Ml 

81)7 

(KW.  000 

Total 


4,  f>82.  non,  000 

,\409.  000.  O-IO 
(1.  7*1.  0(X).  000 

7.  .S42.  (»«).  000 
N.  49'.t.  000,  000 
St.  111,(IOO.(KK) 

8,  OS  I.  000. 000 
8,  518,  000,  000 


>  Preliminary. 
T.\bie  II. Cash  farm,  income'^  ^v  commodities,  calendar  years  1932 


and 

1938 

Commcxlity 

1932 

1938' 

Inoroa,se,  1938 
over  Viii 

Percrnt 
iiicn-ase 

Corn              

$110.  (too.  000 

•JOO.  I«IO.O<V) 
HI.  000.  000 
14.00tl.  0(H1 

4.o<,a.oi<o 

l.\0'IO.OOO 

4r.i.(»Ki.ooo 

1 1  .S.  000.  000 

{10.000.000 

{)<i|.  mil.  iKio 

1.  I.^s,  OOi).  OOO 

iii.ooo.tnw 

$2fi«  000. 000 

•j<.«.  nno,  (Kio 
4:<.i«)o,iii<o 
3h.  («»»,  (►«! 

8.(«00.llli0 

34.(«i(i.ooo 
647.000.000 
2".»4.  (Km.  000 
1>.  or »!  1.000 

1.3**^  IN  to. '""O 

2.  i«ii.  oiM.  fioo 

fiifj,  000,  000 

|i.'9,ono.ooo 

ll»'i.  000.  000 
12.  (KMt.  KlO 

Sl.o-si.ooO 

4.000.  IKNI 

HI.  000.  000 

iMi.  000  (MO 

179.  (»I0.  (flO 

3«>.  (HO.  Of) 

4or.(KIII.  000 

l,0-\».  Oit!l.  <'<1'1 

l8.-),oiri.ooo 

H.-i 

"Wheat         

W 

OaUs 

Barley - 

J»ye    

Rice 

Cotton  (see«l  and  lint). 

39 
171 
100 
1L*7 

40 
l.Vi 

Fotatoos     ,.t-. 

Dairy  i<n>'lurt3 ^-- 

Me-it  aniniftls    

Poultry  and  opes 

42 
41 

88 
3C 

'  .\I1  income  flgure.s  in  thLs  tabic cxclu-lc  Government  pa.mcnis. 
>  I'nliiaiiiary. 
Table  III — Avcraoe  annual  prices  received  by  Lnited  States  farmers, 

1932  and   iyj8 


Commodity 


Unit 


Wheat Bii<!h.'l 

Corn 

Oats.. 

Baripy 

Rye  -- - 

Buckwheat j 

Toharw) i- 

Cotton  _ 

rotat(M>s 

Hay  (all) 

Apples 

Hops - 

Beef  rattle 

Veal  .'-alves -— 

Lambs — 

Kic'      

Chifkrns 

>  Pri'liniin«r\*. 

J  Includes  unre<le'mM  V^an  whent  at  nvera^o  loan  m!e. 

>  I.uludf<  unn"dit;mfd  I'jau  corn  at  aytrage  loan  raU;. 
*  Dec.  1  prioe. 


Ba^li'l 

BusU  1 

Bashel  

Bushel 

Husiiii 

Toiiri'l 

I'ound 

Bushel 

Ton    

Bushel -. 

Hun.irpdwrieht 
Hundreilweiirht 
Huri'ln-dwrinht 
Hnri'ln-dwcight- 

roun'l   

Pound 


1932 


$0  382 

.319 
.1.57 
.  221 
.281 
.434 

.  10.') 
.OS'S 
.  392 


«6. 

3 
4 
4 
4 


r.02 

34 
2,S 

'.'.') 

4') 

41H 

118 


1938  > 


t  $n.  .sfii 

» .  ran 

.Zi7 

.:w> 

,  .Ml 

.197 
.OHfl 
.K'A 
<  G.  82 
.S3 
7,74 
6,  .S3 
7,92 
7.02 
.  ♦•.42 
.15 


Tadle  III,— j4iooi7C  annval  prices  rccnvrd  by  United  States  farmers. 
1932  and  1938 — Continued 


Commodity 

Vnit 

1932 

19:58 

Butter 

yei:<     : 

Milt  (\»h..lesalo) 

Shtvp 

Pound 

.208 
.142 
I  27 
2.19 

.2fl» 

Diren         

HimitfdweiKlit .. . 
Uundr.'tl\vi-it;ht  .. 

.203 
1  73 
3.51 

Tahle  IV. — Number  and  amount  of  loans  made  Mcy  1.  1933.  through 
Dec.  31.  1939.  including  Federal  land  ban'^s.  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner, production  credit  association,  emcrgcjuy  crop  loans,  and 
drought-relief  loans 

[Farm  Credit  .\dministration] 


- 

To 

tal 

State  and  district 

Number 

Amount 

l_MaJnp                    

lS.fl.Vl 

3.647 

12. 207 

11,108 

1.971 

9.183 

M.  .■ifi7 

15.  088 

$20,078,801 

New  Hampshire             

3.  .5M.>66 

ViTiiiont    _ 

Miiss;icliiis»-tls  .- 

Kill 'lie  1,'^lHnd - 

("niini'etieul     

12.  5.VI.  .5.54 

l!7.  2.^1.8.5.5 

5.  12'i.8fi7 

1(..  636.  977 

New  York    

New  Jersey 

7».».  276.  f.92 
23.621.753 

Total                        

12fi.727  1 

178.133,365 

2 — Ponnsvlvania     .  .  

49.723 
3,522 
18.648 
87.302 
13,  242 
17.fi76 

42.094.030 

lielawure                     --  .. 

2.4S9.  615 

Miiryland --- 

Viruini^^ T- 

2.5.  fi>vl.  S90 
42.  749.  004 
11.849.828 

14.444.221 

Total            . 

190.113 

139.310.578 

3— North  Carolina 

South  Carolina - 

Oeor^ria 

211.865 

217.204 

232.  575 

35,  .542 

78.366.676 
61.317.056 
74.741.4S4 
38.584,654 

Total - 

737.186 

25.3.009.870 

4-Ohio - 

Indiana  

Kentucky 

Tennessee        .  

92.  587 

8(>.  (Ufi 

71.010 

107.  2:16 

112.144.714 

119.861.967 
6:1.  :142. 8:w 
5.5.071.414 

Toial-....* 

3G0.479 

350.420.933 

5— .Alabama  

Mississippi.. 

S5.  481 
172.904 

138.  47C 

40.113.418 
«V4.  253.  742 
46.741,295 

Total 

396.861 

151.  lOS.  4.55 

6 — Illinois                     . - 

102.  613 
l(r>.(W2 
194. 747 

237.  .511. 340 

K«.044.7»W 

\rkHn*^:is                                .  

50,  404.  3,55 

Total         ..:. - 

4(«.  472 

374,023,464 

7— Miehi^nn 

AVis<^)n.sln  

Minnesota   — 

North  Dakota       

94.632 
J38.fi:M 
iTr.rvig 

235.  940 

87.629,910 
169,  T:}7,  ,543 

2^.(1.11.257 
14:1.043,401 

Total 

f.4«.  8r.2 

618,462,111 

8- Iowa       

South  Dakota 

Nebraska   - 

Wyomm;; - 

83,274 
161.621 
l!4.r,29 

15.993 

273, 608, 897 

125.289.976 

1S.1.  630.  3i') 

3:1.921,751 

Total                                    

37.5,517 

CIS.  451.004 

152,  S7B 

1 '.0.964 

.5.3. 0« 

29.924 

179,191776 

Oklnliorna — — -- 

f'()lora<Jo -- — 

\*i'tt"  \Ii»iioo                        

82,416,616 
71,7.5.3,015 
38,31:5.771 

Total - 

346.846 

1          371.676.178 

lO-Texv   

11— .Arizona -- 

1  tfih    

Nevada 

California 

361. 120 

8.  zn 

19.  7H2 

1,3.'» 

79.474 

328.  827.  296 
21.  Mti.  7.50 
4l.(l.V).  391 
16.311.998 

2s<l.  .M1.K.52 

Total. 

I  109.099 

1        1.362.363.043 

79.088 
34.312 
32.  .',42 
23.020 

10.3.624.124 

Idaho 

Washington. -- - 

Oregon 

83.  42S.  020 
C.5.KC,1.  .Vii 
93.9(J8.  101 

Total 

168,962 

1          346. 824.  779 

Grand  total 

4. 223.  244 

1      4.002.611.078 

1  Loans  not  allocable  to  partieular  Slates  are  shown  in  another  table. 
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Taeli  V  —ParUcxpatxon  in  A    A.  A    programs,   by  States  and  regions,   1933-38 


Slate  anl  rpfiion 


NunilxiT  of  c*>ntracts  accf  pt.-d  hy  Aericultural 
A  I'amiifnt  AdiiixnL>tra:ion 


1933 


1934 


1335 


MaIdp  

N>»  Haiiipatitra 

V«-rm«  nt       

Massichuv-Us 

Rh  ..l*"  Inland 

ConnprtKTit .-— 

Nf»  York    

New  JiTscy 

l*eau»>lvania 


Northesst  t*ck>n. 

niinoU 

Iniiiana . — . 

Iowa         

Miil'.iL-ao  

^^mnl■^>ta 

MisMiiri   ..— 

N<-lTaska . 

Ohio     — 

South  I>aki>U 

\V  bcunstu      ■ 


North  Central  rrcion. 

IVIswsrr 

Miu\  Uml. 

Viniia  i        

Wpyt  Vlreii;ia  

N'Tth  ("ar"Un&. - 

Krnturky  

Tpnn«s*ee ,.- 


21 

18 

448 

"856 
909 
192 

7.085 


9.52» 


24.074 
24,091 

3.719 
1 1. 006 
22.380 
A  089 
M.  100 
38.  MO 
49.  681 

8.  13A 


1936  > 


211 

572 

1.282 

10 

Z241 

2.777 

493 

10,667 


18,2«0 


142.984 
llt.6M« 

177.738 
5»".,  tvsl 
103,  4M 
134,  3J4 
12.1.  7(»J 
10.1.  121 
lOH.  0-.'4 
57,636 


10 
i.iy 

376 
1,372 

T 

2,372 

2.262 

426 

11.  277 


18.241 


233.875 


Eust  rentnl  ration. 


AMmam-.,:. 

htkMiama 

ri^rirf* 

Oc<>r»tta      

l,<>«iisi.\na  

Mis.vL«^ippl  

Oklahiima        

South  Carolina 

Tri»» 


Southern  reflon. 


Artiona  

Californta 

ColdfuJo. 

Idaho   

Kansas   

Montana 

Nrvitilil    .     

N«'w  Mr\ifi  .. 
Ni'flh  DakoU. 

(>ri>f!»n 

riah       

Washinirton.-- 
Wyoniiiix 


1, 123, 370 


912 
11.445 

4<'>.  6»i.1 

4.9,10 

154.  519 

105.  738 

101.650 


123.924 


14.).  382 
99.339 
4.  .115 
97.000 
61.990 

107. 729 

116.  112 
6h,  166 

264.766 


U99.9B9 


42.V779 


12«.910 

102.201 
9.904 

120.  479 
f«.  764 
97.473 

1.13,  WJ6 
Nfi,  128 

2H1.596 


1.045.351 


120. 776 
01.478 

152.008 
46.479 

\a.s» 

124.  068 
1-20.419 

W.  378 
HIS.  076 

5U.99U 


996.  518 


551 

121 

3,783 


Ntimber  of  payoes  undor  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program 


1938 


a.  624 
Z778 
5.858 
8.0W 
142 
3.610 

3h.  414 
4.0N4 

40. 67i 


1937 


10.740 

5.397 

^522 

7,3.16 

514 

4. 962 

.VI.  3.17 

1-2.  2H0 

58.525 


1938 


14.878 

&.2I9 

8.730 

7,183 

50S 

4.  7.18 

44.7«t 

12.  .167 

60,643 


4,455 

16.634 
16.725 

2,  170 

8.9nB 

3.072 

110.799 

28.191 

14.8IW 

2.X27 

189 


1C4.399 


1.4<M 

11.377 

63.  KU 

4.22B 

212.679 

i:«.  128 

II9.8S1 


.V**;.  .199 


173.  6.16 
124.  796 

16.  108 

174.  013 
87.  115 

111.421 
19»-..  248 
106.  742 
36U.  117 


1.350.844 


740 
&.184 

5.  .Ml 

758 
3.103 
1.584 


iai.239 

1 16. 678 
103.330 
165. 316 
106.090 
13a  078 
133.  761 

96.892 
112.925 

l«»i.  41.3 
1&2.711 


1.  2CM.  244 


1.16.643 

71.4>W 

69.544 

121.218 

101.  7TO 

1151.564 

111.017 

78.679 

8r6.444 

M.  0S4 

132.325 


1.19,  737 

114.760 
182  -234 
14:<.  fiA 
121. 149 
137.412 
12!v9l5 
SO  8;t4 
112,222 
101.7*4 
1^X742 


972,147 


1.1H086 


18,299 


50 
20 


26,115 
i6,29i 


42.476 


3  1«2 

16,  075 

62.284 

lH.OrM 

194.  G91 

174.403 

154.190 


621. 629 


5.V31 

17.346 

70. 040 

28.718 

192.240 

IWV  800 

1,18. 340 


9.678 
25.49S 

101.675 
40.  >9 
291,144 
24(1  471 
2.V..  172 


663.115 


200.491 
191,  472 
2:1. 060 
168.525 
122.  225 
223.  8fi0 
14».  yj) 
115.607 
329.907 


1.521067 


192.  VW 
174.200 

2.1.  800 
152.000 
127.000 
20:4.300 
141.800 

93.0)10 
327.200 


1.436.800 


964. 924 


291.232 

276.  l«)0 
41.268 

2»-.i.n84 

ls6. 003 
3 12.  .179 
240.  47<) 
167.  OM 
596,731 


2,S7X¥a 


Western  region. 


AU.ska   

Kuerto  Rlco- 


Insular  region. 
Vnitetl  States - 


»  Winter  »lM«t  and  rye  ctmtracts  made  before  Jan.  6,  1336. 

T.MiLE  VI  -^oii  Conservation  Senice  selected  activities  and  participatinn.  by  States,  as  of  Dec.  31.  1939 


S(at« 


Alabama- 

Arizona 

.^rkartws  - 

C»lifcicu« 

Cok>ra<!o 

Connect  icut 

IVlawnn;    

Fi.ri.la - 

(it''>ncia - 

Idaho  

Illinois  

liw'isuia - 

Iowa     " 

Kansi< 

Kcntufky 

Loutsauia — — 

Maine  ..- 

1  Ifldicate?  estimated  figurv-s. 


5-ycar  agreements 


Farms 


3.032 

no 

3.164 

1.272 

1.034 

105 

66 

244 

1.991 

807 

3,8V1 

2.326 

X449 

1.516 

1144 

2,467 

111 

Acres 


Demonstra- 
tion areas 
(acres) 


563.  S»t1 

2.600.  lae 

4»X.  V.!'^ 

174.534 

1,  4^.1.  r">96 

16.392 

8.364 

28,606 

336.035 

271.  V>2 

514.727 

2:<1.7I7 

4M.SI7 

4«'..S.  iVi7 

339.  S03 

2,S69.2S0 

15,637 


510. 825 

19.  965.  4.M 

3-26.  245 

248,  870 

Z  8i<0, 460 

72.000 

45.  210 

37.940 

213.303 

148.280 

214.081 

92.799 

19.\  073 

371.  257 

8:?.  S80 

22t\.941 

30,000 


Soil-conservation  districts 


Numher  of 
(arnu 


ACTCS 


Ijind  titil- 
iranon 

projects 
(acres; 


Water-facilities  proeram  (West- 
em  .''laics  only) 


Ponds 


Wells 


»pnnz«, 
etc. 


59,401 
V  49, 396' 

1 100 

•ZOOO 


3.  M7 
>  1.14.  258 


621 


18,950 


«  107, 740 


R.  709,  360 


«,  753, 020 

16,812 
2,206.400 


zso.oeo 

18,138.041 


107,766 


1,  306.  246 
11,656,465 


130.676 

10.  4.M 

192.718 

627..18.<< 

11. (W8 

4.890 

583, 9S« 

212.  .173 

130. 812 

40.000 

54.418 

1,902 


318 

23 

1,006 


1« 


72.616 

31.093 


1« 
1 

9 
11 


21 


24 

1« 

46 

09 


301 
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Tablx  VT. — Scil  Consert-aiion  Service  selected  acthitica 

ard  participation,   by   . 

^tatc^,  as  of 

Dec    31.   1939— Cqz 

itlnucd 

1 
State 

5-year  aprcements 

ppnionsfra- 

lioii  arras 

(acres) 

Soil-conservation  districts 

I.an<l-util- 

ization 
IPJi'ctS 

i.aiTrS) 

Water-facilitii'S  pn>i.T;iTn  (West- 
ern Slat«s  <'rily) 

1 

Farn-.s 

.\cres 

Nuniher  of 

f'iriiiS 

Acres 

Ponds 

Wells     •"i;7;p'- 

Michican 

Minn»>sota 

Missi.ssippi — 

Missouri - 

Montana -*... 

Nebraska j 

Nevada               .     4 .. 

220 
1,4.»>.<N 
2.  2»k1 
5,618 

320 

I.9.VI 

74 

71  >5 

748 
1,545 
6,412 

388 
4.  0(2 
6.:i.19 

415 
2,125 

3.8m" 

8(V> 
6,7,18 

248 

1.12 
2.  407 

525 
1.711 
1.  973 

422 

16.275 
220.  273 
411..14.> 
616,891 
107.  745 
394,  4<15 
.1,168 

84.769 
2.819,197 
211.477 
7:<5.  4.19 
KVi.  442 
4.1*i.  S22 
97.1.  :<  19 
2.■.^.  212 
236,203 

646,167' 

352.  182 

13,3,  459 

1,811,803 

19,  ,188 

29.  O.l"* 

3^12.  .137 

3>0,  749 

26:1,  K2i 

303.  ,185 

446. H72 

102.  018 
13\  8.S2 
327.  39ii 
231.397 

72.  2:<9 
104.4.34 
114,990 

71,  190 
29,  299,  760 
20.1,  230 
492,  2,18 
100,  2^0 
26(1,  444 
.124,  742 
112,  ,330 
273.926 
2,231,040 

282.795' 

23N.  »iO0 
64.829 

765, 621 

2,  656.  .140 

6.1.  210 

291.800 
82.  9.10 

ISO,  7.10 

23.1.  289 
2.  377.  573 

1  5.  266 

3.  600 

'  53,  518 

14,338 

1  478 
•5.996 
■  1.908 

1  103.401 

»3,790 

"""i'i6i,'870 

>'l0,9i2 

192.800 

1  1.698 

"'i'TOO' 

133,234 

1  10.235 

540.  (XX) 

491-..  120 

6. 92U.  220 

718.402 

6.  42:<.  680 

,1.«.  310 

2, 930. 056 

9.771.040 

2,  599.  360 

"   16.382.  876 

i,  270. 983 

9.26.1.360 

1,  267,  767 

2.' 8.11. 760" 

6,168.053 

2.648,816 

82  904 
92.  OM 

124.  •►47 

11.043 

1,90K.:194 

127,687 

743.205 

92,  .114 
98.33.1 

9.1.1,  4,10 
;w,  3»i.< 

231,520 

i2'909 

148,207 
774.979 

75,318 
110,445 

69.002 

'4.3,  .109 

243. 604 
13.  (M2 

196.114 
420.  :«5 

i44 

288 

326 

2' 

48 

17 

4 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico , 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Vnrth  I)Akota 

n 

127 
il 

27S" 

163 

2 

824' 

4 

Ohio ,. 

Oklahoma 

t>re;:on . - - -- 

I'cnnsylvania — 

Fuerto  Kim 

Kbode  Island 

Fouth  Camlina 

^^iith  l>akuta 

Tennessee « 

Tevas                   ♦... 

' 6 

5' 

20 

31" 

"230 

is 

'  " 2 

I'tah                      ..-...♦ 

8 

Vermont », 

Vin-inia                         ........ .. 

Washincton  , 

West  Vireinia - 

Wiseonsin 

Wyoming 

2.17 
54 

United  States     ... 

82. 269 

22,671,452 

67,  595,  222 

'821. 626 

118,065.922 

8.  821, 880 

3.881 

177 

1.149 

»  Indicates  estinx.nted  fl::ore.«<. 


Table   VII  -    Rural   rehabilitation    loans   and   grants   to   individuals 

by  States  and  Tcr-\toncs  cumulative  as  of  Dec.  31,  1939 

[V.  S.  Pepartraento;  .\criailturp.  Farm  Security  .\<iniinistrationl 


1 

Number 

Number 

of  fami- 

.Amount of 

of  fami- 

Amount of 

State  and  Territory 

lies  n«- 

loans  cirii- 

lies  n»- 

praiits  ciTti- 

rei\  in? 

fii-l  ' 

ciT.ine 

fied  ' 

loans  ' 
35,  .128 

grants ' 

Alal'sraa 

$15,107,631.02 

.10.736 

$1,618,736  61 

Arizona 

1.821 

1.492,61,1.49 

7.731 

7-2:1.1.18.20 

Arkansas 

3K,  8»;7 

13.  .140.  128.  74 

.18.  4.19 

1.112.489.78 

California 

.1.  751 

7.281.099  98 

29.515 

2.  7t'.1.8»'>5.  48 

Colorado 

13.479 

11,614.  16»«  32 

12.139 

1,  875.  9-26  O-.J 

Connecticut 

390 

502,  3H5  02 

107 

11,  166  75 

l>elawar* 

123 

92.  9.',.^  35 

70 

9.  878.  16 

Florida - 

14.651 

5.534.  l.W  85 

11.0.84 

KV.  ,190  66 

Ot^orgia 

2'.t.085 

13.  833.  2.«i  94 

31.8.13 

1,  224,  7<i.  18 

Idaho ._ 

Illinois.    

.1.  ■^fA 
31..V10 

6.010.9'.^  21 
a2.>i.  43)  51 

.1.098 
14.906 

424,  2:i.1.  01 
1.  199.818.98 

Indiana. 

1-2.485 

6.809,  Ml'2  H 

2.  .198 

204.  94.1.  87 

Iowa 

It^  576 

8,  416,  •'1^92 

9,480 

718.  22,1.  81 

Kansas -- 

18,150 

12.527,  401  78 

31,788 

fi,  7.14.  468  88 

Kentucky - 

i:i..v« 

4.l37.e.L'y  10 

2.1,  9.{5 

1,  l\r-i2.  9.13  46 

Ixiuisiana. — ~- 

4S,  787 

9.  218.  7f»»i  78 

11,  111 

32i.  443  65 

Maine 

3,8.30 

5.  2:12, 4;C  25 

524 

72.  709.  f>5 

Marvland --- 

750 

Sto.  •■■12  36 

2M 

28,  6.16  .13 

M  ass.achusett3 

665 

&A.  44.1  <i2 

313 

26.  994  07 

Michigan .._. 

12.  7S8 

5,  86«»,  4.12  24 

.1.  2:17 

540.  827  39 

Mmni^ola . 

.39.  K.V1 

9.01.1.  221   Xi 

19. 937 

2,  :J06,  6V3. 94 

M  iss;s,«:ippi 

M  is-ouri 

31.  !•« 

13,  .11vH<i»;  76 

.K).  921 

1.  131,  .126  31 

61.445 

14.  412. -^M   14 

76.  662 

4,  9.i;i.  700.  72 

\fontana            ....... 

7.461 
14.7.17 

9.  Ort^.  rAH.  .10 
12. 6:».  :C7,  70 

19,  8.15 
28,285 

4,  S44,  798.  77 

Nebra.ska _ 

7,  08.1.  610.  76 

Nevada    ...4- 

.1.36 

647,  .'?«  12 

91 

8,002.  .V) 

New  Hampshire ^ 

1.306 

1.017.  7k^  79 

272 

36,137.71 

1.  ift;i 

20.     2 

4,1)95 

1.  070.  kV,  .-,1) 
3.  446,  3^7    1 4 
3.946.  .7)7.  tj 

M5 

7.  071 
1.765 

86,2-23  73 

Ni^w  Mexico          . ....... 

795,  093  63 

Niw  York «... 

296,023.15 

North  Carolina ........... 

I4,tni 

26.039 

21.  4<H 

3i».  678 

4.  376 

4,410 

216 

1.1,037 

.30,  491 

7.662.974.  11 
9.241.  1<;2.76 
7.  WA.  tl'rfl.  1 1 
17.034.  77h  99 
4. 42:1.  .1.V.I  23 
2,  239.  479.  21 

20i.ioi.:s2 

S,  .5»  1.771   ;(2 
13.071.  21^.9.1 

11.  ZW 

52.  584 
9,0li6 

70,417 

.">,  "12 

1.372 

162 

16.665 

5.1.  876 

4<.l,  7:iO  36 

North  Dakota 

19.6.10.018.19 

Ohio           

721..'H)6  9-2 

Oklahoma 

4. 693.  446.  98 

:174.  161  01 

Pennsvlvania . 

162.  914.  32 

Rhode  Island 

19.  .1.V1.28 

South  Carolina     

819.71.1.37 

.Couth  Dakota 

2).  703,  401.  09 

Tennessee - 

12,680 

i     3,  297.  9^5.  54 

6,3.10 

2iJ6.  71.3.  32 

1  Includes  343,'SW  families  wl 

io  receive<l  both  kians  and  prnnt-S. 

Thus   1.306,204 

families  have  r«><ri\ed  rur;J  n  habilitation  kians.  cnuts,  or  N.th. 

•Includes  rural-r>-habilit;it:on  htms  to  individuaLs  from  emerpency-relief  and 
watcr-facihiirs  fimds  and  imIuiIcs  loans  to  cooperatives,  loans  for  ti'nant  purchase 
or  for  construction  of  farmst  -ads  ile.a,si'  and  purchas<-i. 

»  Iniludis  ca."!)  prants  t/i  i  lilividuals  for  suljsi.sten<»'  and  for  sanitary  facilities,  and 
ToucthiT  paynienU  for  purcl.asc  of  cuaimodilies  for  issuaucu  to  migrant  farm  families 


Tapi.e   vn — Rural   rehahilitation    loans   and   grants   to   indiv>iduals 
by  States  and  Temtortes  cumulative  as  of  Dec.  31,  1939 — Con. 


Number 

Number 

of  Taiui- 

Anil  lint  of 

of  fami- 

.\infi.;nt of 

state  and  Territory 

licri  re- 

loan?  ciTli- 

lies  re- 

grants  cvrti- 

ci'iv)ns 

f:cd 

(ilvinR 

fled 

lo.ins 

pranls 

To\as    

61.  803 
5.  452 

29.  7sr.  5;<7.  51 
.1.070,79:1.64 

50.  ISO 
4.476 

3,  0.12.  9.%3.  54 

llah... 

4(11).  414  93 

Vermont 

1.111 

l.ds:!,  12002 

4.7 

».>.  720  46 

Virginia. 

10,135 

3,  79^N  -.''.9  :t6 

7ii6 

9s.  414  75 

Washincton 

4.697 

.1,  y.*!.  492u5 

7.  H<i() 

S.'.s.  9.19  34 

West  \  ir^inia. 

9.264 

2,  97.".,  844.  .18 

4.  776 

:i4(;.  I  vi  06 

\1  isfxiasin 

34,625 

8,0»-kI.  I2.1.(M 

49. -J)4 

;{.  7i)6,  (;17.  94 

Wyoming 

5,109 

7,  .Vt^.  807.  1 5 

.1.  162 

873,  1.16.02 

Hawaii 

51 

$41.  191   ()0 

0 

0 

I'uerlo  Kico    ' 

20 

9, 850  00 

242 

0 

Nugiu  Islands.- 

349 

44,821.00 

0 

$7,  .'.95  00 

United  States  total 

783,  448 

34.3.  IW.  .147. 06 

866,395 

100,  6.12,  910.  65 

Table  V^II. —  Tenant  purchase  loans  (from  tenant  purchase  funds) 

as  of  Dec.  31.   1939 

[V.  8.  Department  of  .Xpriculiure,  Farm  Security  .Administration] 


State 

Niimlier  of 
liorrowers 

Toral  amount 
approved 

Alftt>^nift                                 .  . ............... 

5.16 

6 

449 

40 
37 

4 
10 

.1:1 

584 

19 
148 

87 
198 

87 
174 
248 

10 

28 
4 

61 
118 
6:14 
215 

13 

$2.  247.  MO  75 

4:{.  ■j:i!,0() 

Arkansas..- 

California 

1.8';i.  177  .3" 
:<j».  H'.rj. :,) 
314.  '.'■.'4 no 

C'oiiin'Ct icut                            -  --- - - 

21,  .V  „'>(«) 

Delaware - - 

Florida _ 

(Icor^ia - -. 

41,:•l^3  (K) 

2J>I.  2{.H(I0 

2.  •2):i,  417  .11 

ls7,l)40  IX) 

Illinois                                   -  .   

l,4f.2.  .'.2t.  Xi 

IiidianA 

797. 'IHI.  .%5 

lowfl                                                                       -    --------- ..«.. 

1,8N7,. -1:1.1.  :n) 

Knnsus                                         -        -   --- 

7:10.  81  kS  4.1 

Kt'tiliickv                             _     --   

1..-12)   11(0  Hi) 

Louisiana - 

\l3in<>  - --- 

\lar  viand                             . --- 

i,:i.'rfi.  791  :«) 

31.  'mI    10 

I'lO.  :i74  ;*) 

Massachu-setts 

Michiiran 

21.  .'id II)') 

4:11,  l)l)»i  IK) 

9'*-Mi:i:).  19 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana ~ — 

2  ■.'>^fi.»>71    79 

1..1'.1.47>S   10 

124,012.00 

117S 
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TAEtE  V[Il.— Tenant  pvrcha.'K'  loanx  (from  tenant  piirchate  funds) 
OS  o/  Dec.  31.  1939 — ConUnucd 


State 


Nuuil>er  of    Total  amount 
borrowers         approved 


N«'>ri*ka 

Navatla  

New  iHinpsh'oa. 

New  J«rey   

New  M«\ico 

New  York       

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakot*-... 

Ohio   .     

Oklahoma 

OreiP»n 

Penn-xylvania 

Rh(~l»-  1  ■si  ail  1  .- 
Ptiyih  rHrolina  . 
B6uth  UakoU. 


75 

2 

3 

S 

15 

51 

419 

6« 

106 

290 

17 

76 

1 

363 

53 


$6V).711.24 

5.  i:w)  on 

15.  «>»y.  .w 

5S.  mf>.  75 

120.  249.  95 

27f..  7rt».  W 

1.954.872.56 

34;(.ftn.  15 

839.831 

1,  71H,  297 

14\455 

4.S2.6.'ll 

4,447 

1.4fi(»,  7.V4.  65 

405,  4WJ.  55 


.34 

.72 

.27 

.47 

()0 


Table  \^II 


-Tenant  purchase  loans  (from  tenant  purrha^e  funds) 
as  of  Dec.  31.  1^39 — Contmutci 


State 


Tcnnesjee 

Te\ns _ 

Itah     

Vermont 

Virginia 

\\ashin(rton 

Wj-st  Virginia - 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming - 

Hawiiii    

I'uiTto  Rico - 


Kuml» 
borrow 


rof 
ers 


United  States  total. 


277 

621 

6 

4 

172 

24 

SO 

64 

6 

4.S 

32 


Total  amount 
approvi-d 


$1 
3, 


.566.  5*"  7r» 
91.5,  70-.  78 

48,  8(V5.  00 

31,750  no 
879.  W2.  35 
163.  6.51.  89 
29S.  801.  2S 
408,  5.V.  (« 

46,65  1.0') 
220,  157  (W 

166. 015.  00 


6,G2S 


36, 855,  275.  8( 


Table  IX.— Commodity  Credit  Corpora 

tion — Staicment  of  loans  and  commodities  ovmed,  Jan.  31 

,  1940 

Cummodities 

Disbursements 

Total  credits ' 

I>oans  held  by 
C"oi7inio<lity 
CriMlit  Cor- 
poration 

Loans  hold  by  Total  outstand- 
banks                      ing 

Total  collat- 
eral hold 

Cotton  IiMin*: 

l<ro  34  cotton - -- 

ISBt  .15  cotton _ 

1M5  36  cotton  _ 

1B37-38  cotton — 

lBa»-S»  cotton 

lOflO-jn  rflkttnn                     

$10.1,  684,  117.  8fi 

309.  744),  512.  35 

3.65.5.821.87 

263.  669,  9N'.  78 

6:J,  27,'i.  987.  70 

is.  262.  86    . 

$103,684,117.86     . 

309,  732.  .•<72.  63 

3,»M0.844.;« 

263, 62»).  346.  03 

20.902,790.40 

$8,139  72    ^IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

14,977.49    

43,0.34.15    ..   

42,373. 197  30    $114,838,597.48 
,38.  262.  86          1.  049.  024.  76 

$8,139.72 

14.9n.49 

43.».34.  15 

157.2n.7W.7S 

1.087.287.62 

"  $3,154,873 
24.291 

Total                      — - 

7K  054.68.1. 42 

701.  586.  471.  90 

42.  478, 211.  .52  j 

115.887,622.24 

158, 365, 833.  7« 

3,379,163 

-■ 

Cotton  pool  kwTw: 

lW«-34  oi>Uon  pool -. 

itrix-as  cotton  uooi - 

88,991,041.76 
12,  424.  80t).  0«". 

3H.  991. 041. 7ft 

12.  424.  StX).  06  1 

- 

-"--"- 

51.415.841.82           ,51.41.5,841.82  | 

1 

-    -        _^ 

Corn  Viaw: 

l<in.v»4com 

lU»4-»onrn. - --- 

ltfi,V.36coni — 

l<.i3»v  .17  oim — — 

I9:t7  >c«rn 

1938corn      

19M-Wctcn - - - 

}9g9-IO  com  ■- - - --- 

121.r>vl73  81 

4  Ti*  79:5  32 

8.  772.  8I-.2  2-2 

4f'..  ti:u.82 

21.8»o.8h7.  14 

16.  5'.«,41<>.  59 

139.  4»-.5.612.6l 

1.  942,  977.  91 

121  276. 173.81 

4  .I^Tv  79.3.  32 

S.  772.  862.  22 

46.1)31.82 

21.  s»i«».  112.90 

l.\;<*ti.640.  11 

34.  556.  ■■m.  85 

U<2.40 

.5, 774.  24 

1,  2<U.  776.  48 

104.  909.  305.  76 

1. 942.  71*6.  51 

"48.858,' 455.' re' 

.V774.'24' 

1.  2M.  776.  48 

104.  91 'J.  30.5.  76 

50.801,251.30 

Butkcli 

2,'24fi.74fl 

166. 999.  7'»4 
89,  -237,  ii»r4 

ToUl  

Tobftcro  loans: 

l*n  .1'.  t»*)*«» - 

19:17  t.ihi»«t) - 

19AI  ii'l>actt» - - - "■ 

314. 291, 755.  42 

206, 139.  103.  43  1  lOS,  152. 651. 99 

48.858.455.79 

1.57.011.107.78 

258.  484.  2m 

8,  686.  390.  01 

935.  »i'r..  43 

45,087.26 

5.  636.  24.1  61          3,  0.50.  153.  40 

925.476.92                 10.  14H.  51 

11,7.57.57                23.329.69 

3,  0.'fl.  1.5.3.40 
10.  148  51 
23.  329.  69 

16.  5  J  1.225 
8S2.  i:U 
470,  5«iO 

9,657.  lll.ro 

8.  5r3,  m.  10 

t.0S3,G3I.f» 

3.08:{.6;U.«» 

17, 893. 91« 

TAtnl                                       - ----. --- 

3 

Tunx-ntino  ami  m«in  loan^: 

7.  280.  887.  19 
12,  286.  7f.,-..  73 

8,949,54.<.52 

7.28C.887.  19 
4.  MX).  761. 74 

l«(i4-35  turtwntiTU'  an*!  rosin 

19;>8  turpentine  and  rosin  — -— 

1939  turpentine  and  rosin 

7,  43R.  008.  99 
8.949,543.52 



7, 426,  Oa3.  99 
8,949,543.52 

« 22,  «a 

;\          '565,670 
'/      t6,U().(K)7 

\          >  667, 510 

Total..-.- - 

Fiirlowis: 

I'lC  3S  fttr^ - - 

i>..w  :wni:s 

UKtt-IOflgS 

28.  517.  196.  44 

— ' — 1 

12.141.648.93   |      16.37.5,547.51    | 

16. 375.  547.  51 

...... 

83.914.91 

12^.998.41 
51.128.41 

83.914.91 

124.  '198.  • . 

5,  274.  51 

45.85.3.90 



45.'85i'90' 

TOHt 

i'ooi 

Total        - - 

260. 04  U  73 

214.  187.  83  ;            45. 8.53. 90 

,   ..    .1             4,-..8.5.190 

2,0:19 
... =^ 

Pcannt  loans: 

l<K7-38  pcamits - 

l»iK-;«*  pe«ntit9 

HkW-10  iit-auuts — - 

.\  360.  107.  55 

7.113.7.52.19 

810.021.96 

5,  3»V1.  107.  .5.5 
7, 113,  752.  19 

136.  h:io.  4t) 

673,'i9i.'56 

673,'i9i."5fl' 

ii.'4.5« 

13.  283.  881.  70 

12,610.090.14  1          673,191.56 

■'^ 

673. 191.  .56  1                n.trs 

J , — . • 

Frun^  Ifrtns: 

2.357.0fW.91 
397.  224.  23 

2.  3.17.  068.  91 
391.  361. 1» 

5,662.55 

5.662.55 

17.  8.37 

2.754.29R.  14 

%  748.  630  .W 

5.WJ2.S5 

]              5,662.56 

17.  8:17 

■ 

1937  :i8  r>iijins 

I'lSi^  39  raisins 

1,  327.  719.  97 

2.  98=1.  04;*.  S7 

1,  327.  719.  97 
1.  l&S,  5.'*).  57 

1,816.' 493.  30 

— 

I  "1,816.493.30 

S«.'3l6 

4.  312,  763.  84 

2.496.270.54  \       1.81fl.4«3  30 

1.816.408  30 

56,310 

Form  A 

Form  B .-- 

12.976.  <:i  31 
34. 1197.  221'.  73 

2.  10!,  22s.  80 
6.  129.  ifJ.  97 

10.  843. 6.57  03 
34,  062, 462.  09 

lh2,  .^40  51 
1. 673,  346.  23 

X133.  164  28 
34,  758  64 

1,918.688.34 
4, 456.  093.  74 

■97.'225,"66i.'58 

.        2.133.161.28 
34,  758.  64 

1.918,688  34 
101,f*l,095.32 

BtuluU 
i  548.  361 

"147," 640,  378 

Total - - - 

60,  MJA.  710.  8fl 

4«,762,0(».8fl 

8.  542.  705. 00 

97.225,001.58      105,767,706.58 

151,  188.  7!9 

>  Includes  amounu  charged -ofl  and  credits  for  outstanding 
i  (fallons. 
•  Banrvb. 


baliincts  of  loans  against  commoditiee  taken  over  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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Table  IX.— Commodity  Credit  Corporation^Statcnwnt  of  loans  and  commodities  oicncd 

Jan.  31,  1940 — Continuod 

{    Commodities 

DLsburscments 

Total  credits 

lyoans  held  by 

Commodity 

Crcilil  (\ir- 

iwration 

Loans  held  by 
banks 

Total  outstand- 
ing 

Total  collat- 
eral hold 

Wo<'>l  ^nd  mohair  loan*: 

19:t8  wool  and  mohair - --- 

1939  wool  and  mohair.. 

$3.  311.  701.  ,"52 
38.409  47 

$3,  31 1,701.  .52 
25. 920.  72 

ii2,'488."75' 

""$i7.5.'766.  io' 

""'$iS8,"248.'85" 

Poundt 

1.12.5,422 

Total 

3,350. 110  !» 

3.3.37,622.24 

12.  488.  75 

175,  760.  10 

18.S.  248.  85 

1,12.5.422 

Butter  loans: 

1938  butter 

1939  butter 

31.646.  113  .30 
3.071,O.'8.09 

31.646,  113.  .30 
2.  282, 296.  93 

7S8,'731.16' 

788. 731."  ie 

3.964.84(5 

Total 

34,717,141.39 

33,928.410.23 

788,731.16 

788,731.16 

3,904,846 

Pate  loans 

I'foan  loans , 

61.302  00 

470,7-26  19 

1,488.,V.9  tW 

567,072.00 

61.302.00 

■     .  175.127.34 

420.  422.  45 

51, 300.  52 

29.5.  .598  8,S 

l.OtVS.  147.21 

615,771.48 

; 

29.5.  .598  85 

l.OtiH.  147  21 

515.771.48 

2,00.5,174 

5,  170.  70<) 

Kyc  loans 

^,  364, 824 

1   otu   i^iT  90-7  -til  1   1  otiA  rj-.o  K\t.  tn  \   lo^  fiM  aua  ta 

262,  146, 839.  71 

446.  001.  ,526  0 J 

Total  commodity  loans   - 

Commodities  owned  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  ^^^j  .^         ti'sr-'  ZM 

("""on - - - "_■ bushels  .    s«vOl8!:w4 

JZof^"   ---. - pounds..  174,475.210 

Tobacco* - - - 

« 1939  tobacco  collateral  purcha-scd  transferred  from  notes  receivable  to  commodities  owned  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


T.\BLi:  X. — Crop-insurance  participation  by  States 


State 


California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 

Michiean 

Minnesota 

■Missouri -. 

Montana -. 

Marvl:4nd 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now  Jors<'y 

New  York. 

New  Mexico  

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ofvpon  .    

Fennsylvania 

P/.uth  Dakota    

Tennessee • 

Texas • 

Utah 

Virffinia 

^Va.■^hinKton 

AVest  VirKinia 

WLsconsin 

Wyoming 


1939  program 


rolicics 
i.ssueil 

(number) 


992 

l..V'<7 

79 

1,641 

12.  170 
11,  146 

4,  6.17 
14,950 

<■) 

.5. 0»8 
10.2^0 
15. 7s:{ 

.5.  1.^3 
986 

13.  2.T0 

:i8 

29 
652 
109 

(') 

28.0.50 

10,  •2»)9 

8,  r,39 

661 

2.301 

10,  772 

(') 

3.667 
442 
916 
1.  :M2 
1 
183 
311 


Premiums 

paid 
(bushels) 


73.  872 

7».  493 
8.M 

71.412 
l'.»  1.726 
1  «9,  Jn6 

62.  :iM 
813,061 

(') 

3.3.111 
17,'-..  i:?2 

2rV''ji8 

(-.::(  942 

1(1.911 

.540.  186 

.V« 

190 

'.5.030 

13.398 

0) 

2, 04H,  428 

141,430 

2'.tl.416 

«-.».  7M 

I,'!,  >>15 

r.i\  941 

(M 

42l.:<77 

2:1.019 

7.347 

86,970 

19 

1.219 

29,053 


.\creatre 
insured 


111.9.M 

72,  2h.i 

1.754 

12.-.  613 

2>^i.  883 

17.3.  .^7:? 

81.6.'-.9 
932,  499 

(') 

,54. 134 
2.-.»,  787 
:{»9,  086 
537.  7-20 

2:i,035 

470,  428 

f.,-.9 

3S0 

8,  7,^8 

9.  193 
(') 

2. 148.  492 
l,^5.  769 
5a3.  109 

:<0.  4.S6 
61.'i.8»l 

(') 

376,  772 
3:5.  rM 

IF:  .386 

168.  9.V. 

37 

1.  Ih7 

2:1,  4 IS 


Indem- 
nities 
paid 
(bushels) 


243.122 

lti9,  6<>2 

»)08 

,V..  308 

57.  390 

1 4').  24  4 

12<i.  (••..S 

1.727,752 

(') 

38. 851 

145.616 

167.091 

tVt.";.  020 

7,  10.3 

l,25l,2»i5 

:}.34i 

170 
'  4,  924 
24.044 

(I) 

I,. 328,  815 

100.  290 

47,'..  924 

100.214 

7.  3^7 

1,. 506.  281 

(') 

1 .  02-2,  669 

.'.9.  141 

:i.  811 

83,4.88 

6.4,37 
77,066 


1940 
program 


Estimated 
acreage 
insured 

its  of 

Fob.  1, 

1940 


164.897 

124.841 

9,  176 

147.420 

244,  463 

311.,^77 

92.912 

2,  862,  709 

1.5, 'J03 

136.361 

2.V>.  974 

3.V2.  377 

147.  .383 

31,. 348 

1.248,753 

1.303 

1.  288 
9.  493 
6.  244 

2,  010 
769,  7H.5 
2s7.  8.53 
976.  376 
2:<.'i.0il 

72.  786 

iXy  982 

4,  973 

70t'>.  IMV4 

24.  4n4 

20,  '.!><( » 

3'29.  (>46 

3.097 

77.  490 


'  .No  participation  in  1939  pr.''.'r:iTii 
Table  Xl-^Rural  Electrificatwn  Administration  allotments  by  States 

as  of  June  30,  1939 


Name  of  State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arhanis-is 

California 

Color'ulo 

l>elawttre 

Florida 

Cieorpia 

I'laho -. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KaasAS 

Kentucky 


Total  amount 
allotti-d 


Total 
milts  ' 


$4.  4»>"..  0.V) 

4,934 

57>^.0<IO 

4ti0 

4.  6'C.,^00 

4.823 

l,7;i6.  500 

1.322 

2, 9«r2. 000 

Z576 

89.1.  037 

847 

1,  Vw.  IXHI 

1.478 

11,  fC6.  >.I'^ 

1  0,  445 

l.V»4.  750 

1.668 

12,009,030 

10.682 

14.476,  195 

13.694 

14,  IM.  128 

12.546 

5.  126,651 

5.  167 

7, 389,  720 

6,810 

Total  con- 
sumers ' 


17,280 

1.5.5.3 

17.  .r" 

3,705 

8.301 

2.  .571 

,5.  161 

47.  4'22 

5,  IM 

34.416 

,'.0,  261 

34,421 

y.i.mf) 

27,588 


Table  XI. — Rural  Electrification  Adminisiration  allotments  by  States 
as  of  June  30,  1939 — Continued 


Total  aratmnt 

Total 

Total  con- 

Name of  State 

allotted 

miles 

sumers 

T/Ouisiana 

$2,  464.  100 

2,  .5.38 

9,06:1 

.Maine - 

91,  IKK) 

69 

3>s6 

.Mar  viand - - 

629.  aw 

3s7 

1.414 

-Michisran 

10.  726,  (KlO 

9.0 -"9 

.3:i.  l.v, 

Minnesota    _ 

14,656.7.36 

12,708 

35,  893 

Mississippi - 

6.001,  7(K) 

6,  5.59 

25,  069 

M  issouri 

9.  646.  2fK) 

9.  109 

29,  769 

Montana - 

1,918.  Clio 

1.697 

.■>.  402 

Nebraska - - 

10.  112.  2"K) 

8.801 

22,807 

Nevada      

222.  IKK) 

84 

102 

Now  Jersey 

420,  .300 

387 

1.  :H7 

Now  .Mexico.- - 

70.5.  (KK) 

,597 

1.  547 

New  \tirk 

1.  :?7.'i.  IVKI 

1.412 

6,  062 

North  Carolina -. - 

4.  984.  3.'J) 

4,912 

20.  878 

North  Dakota 

1.  »«)»>.  972 

1.  493 

4,  242 

Ohio  

12.  8I»4,0J5 

11,795 

42.  21 1 

Oklahoma : 

5,  8.-)^,  (UK) 

6.238 

19.015 

OroL'on       - 

804.  <K)0 

673 

2,  372 

Pennsvlvania    __. - - 

.5.  3.i  1.2011 

4.  .525 

16,783 

.'^outh  Carolina - 

3.  1-27.  :!28 

;i.  419 

13.424 

South  Dukota 

69H,  .MK) 

607 

1,8.55 

Tennossfe .• 

8.1.54.0.58 

6,  .509 

35.  240 

Texas - 

15,  tKi2.  6.85 

17  712 

a.  982 

rtah  . 

.S,59.0(H) 

417 

1,.12>.) 

Vermont - - 

142.000 

104 

r,:jr. 

Virginia   

5.  car,.  800 

.1.  165 

10.  4fiO 

WiishiTirton   

1,  792,  700 

1,64.5 

4.826 

West  Virginia 

.5O:j.(H)0 

427 

1,,53S 

Wisconsin 

12.  ,56<).  800 

9.  (rj5 

28,198 

W  joining 

1.  56.1, 800 

1.221 

3,6.34 

Total  for  United  States. 

223,903,830 

206,  776 

710,  .30ft 

'  Fit-Mires  represent  estimates  in  construction  loan  contract. 


Taele  XII. — Purchases  and  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
Ccrrmnodities  Corporation  by  commodities,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1939 


Commodity 


Apples,  fresh 

Beans . 

Dry   

Oreen 

Bei'ts        -  - 

Blackberries,  canned 

Butter    

Cabbage 

Carrots     --- 

Cauliflower 

Celery      

Corn,  fresh 

Corn  meal 

Cotton,  raw  baled... 
Cotton  containers. . . 

Cotton  ticking 

Kegs,  shell 

OrarH'fruit  .     

Slosh  bags 

Grapefruit  juice 


I'nit 
(1) 


Bushel. . . 

Pound. . . 
Bushel... 
Bushel... 
Case  .... 
Poimd . . . 
Pounds.. 
BiLshels.. 

Crates 

Crates... 
Bushels. 
Barrels... 
Bales       . 
Number. 

Yard 

Case 

Box 

Number - 
Case 


Quantity 
purcliasod 

(2) 


Total  cost 
(3) 


555.684 

76.  409,  .VKI 

:«.  620 

322.  :{.<9 

76.  9'XJ 

122.286.750 

118.962.  f  18.5 

1,12.  102 

21.44s 

30.  8.37 

17,730 

8,59  918 

29.  190 

197.  095 

3,798.441 

107.697 

1,  ■.*.'.  l,.Vi3 

(.40.  h70 

2,419,029 


34 
1 


$.596,  604 

2.090.313 

17,8.54 

1,3.5.467 

1,34,600 

704.  169 

102.  370 

72-209 

17.9«8 

44.  243 

4.608 

2.  ,Vp.<,  601 

1,024,418 

17.650 

32X,  409 

5;i2.  134 

2,ioo,:a3 

(12.  625 
2, 966, 999 


IISO 
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Tadi.e  XII —Pure/! as*-.*  and  er-penditures  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
Comnwditiea  Corporation  by  commodities,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1939 — Cunlinucd 


Commodity 

Unit 

Quantity 
purchiiM.d 

(2) 

Total  cost 
(3) 

Milk 

I)ry  skim 

I"  •(»T  SlllfS    

K  ■  •li'TtniU'^l ... 

Hii.l 

{•timris ....: 

Orani.—* 

M*>sh  bwp    

Pound  ... 
Number. . 
Casn   .... 

Quart 

Bu5h«d  ... 

Bo\ 

Number.. 

Pound  ... 
Bushfl  ... 

Bo«    

Bushel  ... 
Box    

Ba<ihel  .. 
Bushel  ... 
Bushel  . 
Puuud  ... 

Pound 

Case 

raw 

Bushel 

Barrel  .... 
Barrel  .... 
Band 

13.W7.211 

13.  l.'i«.975 

73.rt'«l 

61. 265.  S21 

23Z7S5 

1.  KM.  279 

460.000 

10.  4S0  954 

S.  WJ 

295.  2W 

2,S»» 

32.355 

37s.ns« 

Z  2M.  VJH 

i:{.  713 

20.  \9lK  1)0(1 

12.  T.W.  (KIO 

3f.,  784 

fiR.701 
Kiy.  2:}7 
34t).015 
31 1.  WJ 

rfl«,9?l 

92.  !M4 

172.117 

3,319.1^1 

Ifis.  ire 

2, 9.37.  792 

41.y5S 

PwirhfS 

I  >ri^l             . . 

772.500 

Kri-sh    

Pram,  fre^h 

PwK*.  frrah 

Plums,  frt-sb 

Potat'Nii 

rt.  924 

4<10,  .'i.')2 

2.  WH 

25.2b-9 

193.073 

While _ 

Pntnt»s    ffk^h                       

1,417  929 

21.927 

Rataiiu                     

Wtl.  H14 

Rk* 

Sirup,  cnae 

Totiiat'«'S: 

38.3.  (M9 
«1,1S2 

88.  M9 

Krish                    . - 

7:1.  327 

Wheat  ciTpal... . --- 

(ir^ih'iiii  flour           .  ......._....- __-...- 

1.  300.  .173 
1.110.  ."W.^ 

WbiU:  flour ~ 

3.603.652 

Tntnl 

I    6«,  367, 863 

1 

Civil  Lil)erties 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF   NEBKASKA 

IN  THK  SK.NATE  OF  THE  UxNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  5  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 


R.\DIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     IJ:V,'TS    B     SCITSVELLENBACH.    OF 

WASHINGTON 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  29th  day  of  February 
the  Senator  from  Washington  !Mr.  Schwellenbach  i  de- 
livered over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  an  address 
entitled  "The  Relation  Between  Alien  Legislation  and  Civil 
Liberties."  I  desire  to  read  one  paragraph  of  that  address. 
Among  other  things,  the  Senator  from  Washington  said: 

No  objective  in  mankinds  progres.<=  has  been  more  difficult  of 
Bchievemmt  or  retention  than  political  freedom  The  common 
mar  has  alwnvs  desired  political  freedom  for  hlm'^elf  He  has.  how- 
ever bwn  slow  to  remcmbor  that  his  own  freedom  ultimately 
depends  upon  the  equal  freedom  of  all.  even  those  whose  views  of 
Bovernment  he  may.  upon  occasion,  dislike  and  even  profoundly 
detest  It  wa-s  only  aft<  r  ctnturus  of  struggle  that  the  common 
man  realized  that  political  democracy  was  possible  only  if  the 
riRht  of  all  men.  without  regard  to  race  or  religion,  to  express  their 
political  cplnions  freely  and  publicly  was  scrupulously  safeguarded 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  address  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hate  and  fear  It  is  through  these  two  emotions  that  dictators 
gam  pcwet^  ^ace  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  leader  the  means 
of  instilling  these  In  the  minds  of  a  people  and  ycu  take  the  first 
step  toward  bondage  In  Germany.  It  was  hatred  for  and  fear  of 
the  Jews  that  made  Hitler  stronK-  In  Russia,  it  w<is  hatred  for  and 
fear  (  f  the  church  which  led  to  Stalins  ruthlessness  It  is  always 
so  We  m  America  want  no  dictator.  We  want  none  of  Hitlerlsm 
nor  Stalinism. 

That  is  why  we  must  resist  any  effort  to  crea^-e  hatred  for  or  fear 
of  anv  clase  or  group  here  I  don  t  care  what  may  be  their  race  or 
religion  or  fcoclal  or  economic  status.  Once  we  set  apart  any  group 
as  our  conimon  enemy  to  be  hated  or  feared,  we  endanger  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  every  citizen  In  the  land. 

There  are  pendmg  in  Congress  four  dozen  bills  directed  against 
alieiis     I  bold  no  brief  for  aLens.    Certainly  tbey  must  not  be 


granted  favors  over  American  citizens  But  the  danger  lies  in 
singling  them  out  as  the  objects  of  legislative  disfavor.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not  we  are  all  the  descendants  of  aliens.  No  one  with 
good  sense — no  one  with  true  devotion  to  American  ideals  can 
Justify  whipping  up  popular  sentiment  against  tlicra  juit  because 
they  don't  have  the  right  to  vote. 

I  know  how  easy  It  is  for  political  self-seekers  to  condemn  aliens. 
It  Is  perhaps  the  best  vote-getting  argument  in  present-day  politice. 
Tlie  politician  can  beat  his  breast  and  proclaim  his  loyalty  to 
America  He  can  tell  the  unemployed  man  that  he  Is  out  of  work 
because  some  alien  has  a  Job.  He  can  urge  the  Immediate  deporta- 
tion of  all  aliens.  Of  course,  he  wont  tell  where  the  aliens  are  to 
go  or  how  ships  will  be  provided  for  their  deportation.  He  has  two 
objectives.  One.  to  Instill  fear  and  hatred  against  the  aliens. 
Second,  to  raise  the  fal.=e  hope  that  by  following  his  leadership 
work  may  be  obtained  by  cltlzeni3  who  so  much  want  It. 

The  tragedy  of  it  all  Is  that  apparently  neither  the  politician  nor 
those  who  listen  realize  he  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent  that 
will  in-vitably  bring  despair  and  disaster  to  all  our  people 

You  say  I  am  exaggerating.  Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  H.  R. 
5643.  which  provides  for  concentration  can^ps  for  aliens.  You  say 
that  cant  be  true.  Surely  here  in  free  America  no  Congressman 
wovild  advcx-ate  concentration  camps.  This  Is  not  Germany  Un- 
fortunately. It  is  true.     Let  me  read  ycu  an  excerpt  from  this  bill: 

"Any  alien  (in  certain  classes),  where  deportation  or  departure 
Is  not  effectuated  within  90  days  after  the  date  the  warrant  of 
deporatlon  shall  have  become  final,  shall  be  taken  Into  custody  and 
transported  to  such  place  of  detention  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  confined  until  such  time  as  deportation 
may  t>ecome  feasible." 

What  does  that  mean?  Simply  this — we  have  several  hundred 
aliens  who  are  subject  to  deportation.  Through  no  fault  of  their 
own  the  countries  from  which  they  ca:ne  have  been  destroyed. 
Tliey  may  be  from  Poland,  Monrovia.  Bohemia.  Albania,  or  one  of 
the  other  countries  which  has  been  wiped  out  in  the  la.«.t  few 
years.  They  can't  be  deported.  There  Is  no  place  which  will  re- 
ceive them.  So  this  law  says  they  shall  be  confined  "until  such 
time  as  deportation  may  become  feasible."  That  time  may  nevtr 
come.  It  may  mean  life  Imprisonment.  Do  you  want  laws  of  that 
kind  upon  the  .statute  books  of  free  America? 

Mayt)e  you  sav.  after  all.  they  are  only  aliens  Why  -should  we 
Americans  worry  about  them?  If  that  Is  your  attitude.  I  want 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  answer  you.  Let  me  quote  from  what  he  once 
said:  'Familiarize  yourselves  with  the  chains  of  bondage  and  you 
piepare  your  own  limbs  to  wear  them  Accustomed  to  trample  on 
the  rights  of  others,  you  have  lost  the  genius  of  yotir  own  Inde- 
pendence." 

We  have  before  us  another  bill  under  which  any  alien  who  even 
In  private  conversation  favors  any  change  In  our  Government  shall 
be  deported.  He  need  not  advocate  force  and  violence  He  need 
not  t>'  a  Communist  or  Nazi.  He  Just  needs  to  be  critical  of  our 
Government  or  the  administration  In  power.  You  may  again  say. 
"Why  should  we  let  aliens  remain  here  who  criticize  our  Govern- 
ment? They  are  only  aliens  after  all."  If  ycu  say  that.  I  am 
goint?  to  ask  Thomas  Jefferson  to  answer  you.  In  his  original  draft 
of  the  Virginia  bill  for  the  establishment  of  religious  freedom  he 
said.  "The  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  objects  of  civil  govern- 
ment or  under  its  control."  Do  you  think  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
or  any  other  of  the  original  patriots  would  countenance  meafures 
^•hlch  are  today  being  advocated?  If  they  had.  we  would  never 
have  enjoyed  a  democracy  here.  Wc  still  wuuld  be  Eiigli.->h  col- 
onies. 

I  think  the  height  of  politics  was  reached  on  January  3.  1939, 
when  H  R  999  was  Introduced.  That  bill  provided.  "That  after 
December  31.  1939.  every  alien  In  the  United  States  shall  be  forth- 
with deported  "  The  author  of  that  bill  knew  it  could  never  be 
enforced  All  of  our  ships  and  all  of  our  machinery  of  government 
could  not  make  it  effective 

I  do  not  criticize  men  who  advocate  things  such  as  this.  I  pity 
them  I  do  not  fear  them.  Their  proposals  are  too  outlandish. 
I  mention  this  bill  only  because  it  indicates  the  trend — a  trend 
which  Involves  a  deep-seated  danger  so  far  as  our  future  Is 
concerned. 

My  appeal  Is  not  on  behalf  of  the  alien;  It  Is  on  our  own  behalf. 
We  don't  dare  permit  these  emotions  to  be  kindled  In  our  midst. 
The  fate  of  any  individual  alien  who  might  be  injured  by  such 
legislation  is  not  Important  as  compared  with  the  fate  of  our  own 
people  who  will  ultimately  be  Injured  thereby. 

We  In  America  inherit  a  treu.sure.  That  treasure  Is  not  in  gold 
or  land  or  other  resources.  It  is  the  treasure  of  liberty.  The  riKht 
to  be  free,  the  right  to  think  and  to  speak  and  to  print  and  to 
worship — thes<^  are  our  inheritances.  He  who  strikes  at  them  strikes 
at  our  democracy  itself  He  who  would  restrict  and  limit  the  rights 
of  any  within  our  shores  endanjxers  the  right  of  all  wiihm  our  shores. 
He  who  would  ask  us  to  hate  and  fear  our  neighbors.  Just  because 
they  arc  not  citizens  asks  u?  to  light  a  fire  which  might  well 
consume  us  all.  He  may  wrap  around  himself  the  cloak  of  pa- 
triotism. He  may  attempt  to  charm  with  Impossible  promises. 
but  he  cannot  deceive  those  who  truly  understand  American 
democracy,  becau.'^e  the  hate  and  fear  he  teaches  Is  foreign  to  It. 
The  spirit  of  American  democracy  Is  a  .spirit  of  tolerance  For- 
tunately, we  In  .\merica  have  in  our  hands  the  tools  with  which 
we  may  make  that  spirit  effective.    The  tools  of  our  democracy  are 
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contained  In  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Tliey 
are  known  as  the  Bill  rf  R'^hts. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  very  nature  of  these  tools  or 
democracy  Is  such  that  they  cannot  be  misused,  exploited,  or  even 
neglected  for  long.  They  cannot  be  permitted  even  intermittently 
to  lie  drrmant.  The'r  nature  Is  such  that  neelect  and  nonuse 
causes  them  to  atrophy  and  die.  Untiring  alertness  Is  the  price 
whi''h  must  be  paid  for  their  preservation. 

We  live  today  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  this  untiring  alertncfs 
Is  greater  than"  at  anv  previous  period  in  our  Nation's  history;  this 
for  the  reason  that  ri'eht  now  three  factors  have  merged. 

1  For  a  full  decade  we  have  undergone  a  condition  of  depth- 
reaching  depression.  This  could  not  have  helped  but  to  have 
weakened  the  resl.stance  of  our  people.  False  doctrines  of  govern- 
ment acquire  much  more  attractive  color  to  a  depressed  than  to  a 
prosperous  people.  ^  ._.,». 

2  The  last  two  decades  have  ?een  the  acceptance  by  the  peoples 
of  many  nations  of  political  doctrines  which  arc  the  direct  an- 
tithesis'cf  these  in  which  we  believe. 

3  At  the  mrment  most  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the  world 
either  are  at  war  or  on  the  verge  of  war.  This  results  in  a  situation 
in  which  all  of  the  nations  participating  feel  it  essential  that  every 
possible  effort  be  made  by  them  to  influence  the  attitude  ol  our 
people  toward  them  and  their  enemies. 

The  ccncurrlnj  of  these  three  factors  presents  to  us  the  greatest 
dan'^er  so  far  as  cur  civil  liberties  are  concerned,  that  this  Nation 
has 'ever  seen  Our  Government  and  cur  people  must  necessarily 
afford  protection  against  Improper  activities  conduc;ed  from  cutside 
sources  We  cannot  afford  to  permit  our  actions  to  be  controlled 
directly  or  indirectly  by  those  who  represent  izovernments  other 
than  our  own.  We  must,  however,  take  care  that  In  our  desire  to 
defend  against  Improper  outside  activities  we  do  not  run  the  risk 
of  destroying  the  civil  liberties  of  our  pecple.  and  by  so  domg 
destroy  our  very  democracy  Itself.  ,      .        .  ... 

Each  cne  of  us  locks  upon  himself  as  a  patriotic  American  cltl- 
E-n  m^ere'^ted  cnly  In  the  future  welfare  cf  our  Nation  and  our 
Government  We  are  Inclined  to  lock  upon  those  of  whose  theories 
w  dl-apprcve  as  being  enemies  cf  our  Government  and  Its  future 
welfare  What  Is  hard  for  you  and  me  to  understand  is  that  if  we 
pcvint  them  from  ttating  their  point  cf  view.  we.  at  the  same  time. 
t'eprve  curselves  of  the  protection  of  the  to^jls  of  democracy  upon 
which  we  rely  for  the  protection  cf  the  doctrines  wc  ebpou<=e. 

No  objective  in  ir.ai  kind's  progress  has  been  mere  difficult  of 
achievement  or  retention  than  political  freedom.  The  common 
maA  ha-s  alwavs  desired  jjolltical  freedom  for  himself.  He  has  how- 
ever been  slew  to  remember  that  his  own  freedom  ultimately  de- 
pends upon  the  equal  freedom  of  all.  even  these  whose  views  o. 
covernrrent  he  may.  upon  occasion,  dislike  ar.d  even  profoundly 
detest  It  wa-s  only  after  centuries  cf  struggle  that  the  co.minon 
man  realized  that  political  democracy  was  possible  only  if  the  right 
of  all  men.  without  regard  to  race  or  religion,  to  er.press  their 
political  opinions  freely  and  publicly  was  scrupulously  safesuaided. 

We  in  America  must  not  p-rmlt  these  centuries  of  struggle  on  our 
behalf  to  be  wasted  by  the  creation  of  fear  and  haUcd  toward  our 
alien  groups. 

O'Mahoncy    Amendment   to   Reciprocal   Trade 
Ajj^reements  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  5  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1940 


TEXT    CF    OM\HONEY    AMrTNDMENT    AND    EDITORIALS    AND 
LETTER    FROM    THE    BALTIlvIORE    SUN 


Mr  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday  last  I 
r.pceaied  before  the  Finance  Committee  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  now  pending  there  <H.  J.  Res. 
407)  extending  the  Reciprocal  Tiade  Agreements  Act  for  an- 
other 3-year  period.    That  amendment  has  since  been  cfTered 

in  the  Senate. 

On  March  1  there  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Fun  an  edi- 
torial rcplvine  to  the  argument  I  made  at  that  time.  To  that 
editorial  I  made  response  by  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Baltrmcre  Sun  of  this  morning.  To  this  letter  the  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  has  made  an  additional  reply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  am.cndment.  the  two 
editoria's  referred  to.  and  my  letter  may  be  printed  in  the 
Append. X  of  the  RECor.D  in  the  order  I  have  alicady 
mentioned. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment,  editorials,  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  Intended  to  b-  proposed  by  Mr.  O'Mahoney  to  the  joint 
rcsoliiticn   (H    J.  Res    407)    to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  Foctlcn  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  viz: 
At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  insert  the  following  new  scctirn: 
Sec.  2.  No.  foreign-trade  agreement  hereafter  entered  into  urder 
the  authority  delec:atcd  to  the  Prcsiacnt   by  such   section  350    as 
amend.'d.    no    amendatory    or    supplementary    agreemcr.t- hereafter 
entered  into  vinder  such  section,  and  no  duties  and  other  Import 
restrictions  specified  In  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  President   to 
carry  out  any  such  foreign-trade  agreement  or  any  such  amenda- 
tory or  supplementary  agreement,  shall  take  effect  until  the  C;.n- 
gress,   by   law.   ha.s   Fpcclfically   approved   .^uch   nsrecmmt.   and   the 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions  so  specified  to  carry  out  such 
agreement. 

IFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  March  1,  1940] 

MR.     O'MAIIONEY     THINKS    THE     TRADE    ACT    UNCONSTITITTTONAL 

ff^nator  OM.'.honet  s  behavior  in  the  court-pack  fight  and  as 
T.  N  E.  C.  ch:;irman  has  been.  In  general,  so  reassurmi^  that  it  is  a 
pity  to  see  him  go  wrong  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  For  nd- 
minlstration  Senators  on  the  Finance  Committee  had  little  diffi- 
culty m  showmg  the  holes  In  his  plea  for  provi.^ions  rcquirlnp  con- 
gres-ilcnal  approval  of  trade  agreements  negctiattd  from  n>)W  on. 
And  It  Is  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  see  the  same 
holes  if  his  prcpoFal  comes  to  a  vote. 

Senator  O'Mahonf.ys  attack  upon  the  constitutionality  nf  the 
trnde-agrecments  program  rests  en  alternative  and  conflicting 
formulas.  First  of  all.  he  say.s  the  agreements  are  really  treaties 
and  SO  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate.  Next  he  says  they  are 
revenue  acts  and  so  ruhjcct  to  the  authority  of  the  House  of  R:pre- 
sentatives.  Without  waiting  to  resolve  tho  cinflict  thus  set  up. 
he  proposes  a  cue  bread  enough  to  reach  cither  flaw. 

But  If  as  the  Senator  thinks  may  be  possible,  the  agreements 
are  really  treaties,  then  his  own  proposal  seems  equally  uncon- 
stitutional. It  admits  the  Hou.se  of  Ri-pre.sentatlves  to  authority 
over  treaties  and  it  reduces  the  vote  required  in  the  Senate  from 
the  con<=tllutional  two-thirds  to  the  m;>re  majority  of  ordinary 
legislation  If.  on  the  oth^r  hand,  the  agreements  are  revenue  acts. 
which  should  originate  In  the  House,  then  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  Just  what  it  vk'as  that  happened  in  the  House  last  Friday, 
when  the  Members  voted  216  to  1G8  to  extend  the  Hull  program  for 
3  mere  years. 

But  Senator  O'Mahonet  argues  that  the  House  was  not  passing  on 
the  agreements  later  to  bo  negotiated  by  the  President's  agents  in 
the  State  Department.  And  that  is  perfectly  true.  But  if  the 
Senator  really  means  that  Congres.s  cannot  delegate  to  cxt^rutive  or 
adm'nistratlve  ag'-ncics  ? pecinllzcd  Jobs  under  specific  mandate  as  to 
how  the  Jobs  are  to  be  dene,  then  he  invalidates  a  considerable  share 
of  the  legis'.ation  passed  since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  <=et  up  in   1887,   to  say  nothing  of  earlier  enactments. 

No  en-  should  minimize,  of  course,  the  danger  cf  undue  expan- 
sion m  executive  and  adminstrative  authcnty  and  power.  Wliat 
wo  have  been  seeing  in  the  Smith  committee  hearings  on  the  N  L. 
R  B  Is  evidence  enough  of  that  danger.  But  there  Is  a  middle 
ground  between  the  abuses  revealed  by  the  Smith  committee  and 
the  not'on  apparentlv  held  by  Senator  CMahonfy  that  the  Con- 
Ere^s  itself  ought  not  merely  to  legi.-^late  'out  to  administer  its 
iccfslatlon  It  Is  a  ground  already  occupied  by  a  long  s -ries  of 
provisions  under  both  Republican  and  Democratic  ndmimstrntions 
for  securing  fl^xibilltv  in  the  tariff.  It  Is  the  ground  marked  out 
bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  St;ites  wlien  :t  said  of  cne  such 
provision •  'If  it  Is  thought  wise  to  vary  the  customs  duties  acccrd- 
ine  to  changed  ccrditlons  at  home  and  abrcnd.  Congress  muy 
authorize  the  Chief  Executive  to  carry  cut  this  purpose." 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  March   5.   1940] 

MR  O'MAHON'^Y  KEPUES— TI!E  ErNATOU  FHOM  WYO:^ING  rURTHIiR 
E.VPLAINS  HIS  OrPOSITION  TO  THE  RECUT.OCAL  TRADE  ACnEEMENTS 
ACT 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Sun: 

Sir-  I  have  read  your  editorial  of  March  1  cnmmentlnT  upon  my 
nrevment  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  en  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Acreemcnt  Act.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  before  writing 
the  editorial  vou  had  not  read  my  argument.  May  I  not  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  briefly  summarizing  11? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  In  so  mnny  words 
(par  2  of  art  VI)  :  "Thi.s  Constitution  and  ths  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  bo  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all  treaties 
made  or  which  .-^hall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  ..  ,     .  ^.     .   ...„ 

The  Constitution  also  provides  in  section  7  of  article  I  that  All 
bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate   in  the  House  of  Rcpre- 

Eentatives."  ,  ..  ^  , 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  wa'-  a  revenue  law  enacted  in  a'-ccrclance 
with  the  latter  provision.  When  It  was  approved  by  the  President 
it  became,  under  the  first  provision  above  quoted,  a  part  cf  the 
6Ui:reme  l.^w  of  tba  land. 

It   Is  perfectly  obvious  therefore  that  the  customs  duties   fixed 
in   that   sta'.ute   can   be   altered   only   by   an    in.'-trument   of   cq^ial 
I    Uiguiiy,  that  is  to  say  by  a  treaty  or  by  another  law. 


y 
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■no  state  Department  contends  that  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments are  not  treaties  thouRh  they  are  international  compacts^  ll 
the  State  Department  and.  Incidentally,  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Bun  are  correct  In  this  contention,  then,  obviously,  a  trade  a^ec- 
ment  which  is  not  a  treaty  cannot  change  the  customs  duties  flxed 
by  a  constitutional  law  of  Congress.  .    ^    ,   ™  -«h 

The  only  other  way  to  change  these  customs  dutle«!  Is  by  law.  and 
•ince  customs  duties  are  taxes,  and  the  measures  which  fix  them  laii 
within  the  category  of  •Trvenue-ralsing  measures.-  they  must. 
iinder  the  Constitution,  originate  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
~-^But  the  trade  a^recmenti,  do  not  originate  In  the  House  oi  R<"P- 
reSerUatives  They  originate  In  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Membe?8~-oI  the  House  of  Rcpre.sentatlves.  to  whom  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  committed  the  re.-ponslbility  of  originating  au 
revenue  measures,  do  not  know  what  changes  are  being  made  under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  until  the  changes  are  effective.  Tnat.  i 
contend.  Is  a  perfectly  plain  violation  of  the  Intent  and  purpose  ol 
the  Constitution.  ,,   ,,     ^,.  ^    .  .^ 

If  tho  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  consMtutlonally  dele- 
eate  to  the  Executive  the  power  of  modifying  one  form  of 
revenue  law.  what  is  there  to  prevent  It  from  delegating  the  power 
to  Change  all  other  forms  of  revenue  law?  If  the  Congress  -can 
c<^n>tttutlonal]v  deleg.ite  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale  th<-  power  to 
modify  customs  duties,  bv  wliat  autliorlty  wcutd  you  argue  that 
Congress  could  not  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treatury  the 
power  to  modify  the  Incrme  tax  rates.'  „„„„»    , 

Now    then    with   reepeci   to  vour  statement  thfn,  my  argument    i 
"rests  on  alternative  and  conflicting  formulas.-  let  me  say  again    i 
that  vou  have  not  rpad  the  argument.     I  do  not  contend  that  au    , 
international   compacts   are   treaties.     Executive   agreements   have 
been   made    and    recognized    as   wholly   valid    throughout   our   his- 
tory   but   there  is  a  cl*»ar  difffrtnce  between   E.xecutive  agreements 
»nd"  treaties      Executive   agreements  deal   with   ministerial   details 
and  not  with  broad  questions  of  public  policy.     Executive  agree-    | 
ments  cannot  alter  law.    Onlv  treaties  or  another  law  can  do  that,    i 

Whenever  the  President  makes  an  agreement  with  a  jor«'g'"i 
country  which  alters  n  law  it  cannot  become  effective,  under  tne 
Consti'utlon.  until  ratlflefl  as  a  treaty.  „„,^^^„^    i 

On    the   other    hand,    however.    If   a    reciprocal -trade    agreement    | 
deals  only  with  the  moditication  of  customs  duties,  and  does  not    ; 
involve    any   other   question    of    public    policy    or    alter    any    ether 
treaty,   clearly    the   Constitution   would    be   satisfied    If   the   agree- 
ment should  be  approved  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  In  both 

To  put  It  in  another  way.  a  trade  agreement  which  deals  only 
with  mo<UflCiitlon  of  ru-toms  duties  would  amcunt  to  a  rfc.>m- 
mtndaticn  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  a  new  law,  and  all 
questions  of   the   treaty-making   power   could   thvis   be   eUmnuued^ 

May  I  not  venture  to  add  another  word?  Let  us  not  confuse 
the  question  of  reclprccily  on  as  merits  with  the  constitutional 
question  of  how  in  our  country,  under  our  form  of  government 
revenue  laws  may  be  constitutionally  changed.  In  a  world  In 
which  the  whole  principle  of  popular  government  is  being  sub- 
merced  1'  Fe-.ms  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
UnlM^i' States  of  America  shall  stand  out  as  the  unconquerable 
defender  of  the  principle  that  the  people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives  and  not  the  Executive  shall  make  the  laws  which  the 
people  must  obey.     We  cannot  defend  democracy  by  abandoning  it. 

Joseph  C.   O'Mahoney. 

Washington.  M.'\rch  2 

{From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  March  5,  1940] 

8LNATOB  O  MAHONET    GOES   IN    DFEPER   AND   DEEPER 

Fiwwhcre  on  this  pace  this  morning  Senator  OMahonet.  of 
Wv'.-.mlnc  question.^  our' comment  that  his  argument  against  the 
trade-agreements  program  rests  on  -alternative  and  conflicting 
J^uS^^^  O^  comment  was  based  on  the  Senator's  feelmg  that 
the  trade-agreements  program  is  in  violation  ta)  'of  the  coiisti- 
tutlonal  provision  that  treaties  with  foreign  governments  shall  be 
m  .de  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  .  and  ;bl 
of"  the  constitutional  provision  that  all  revenue  measures  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Now  agreements  which  violate  the  treaty  provisions  of  the  Con- 
BMtutlon  must  be  treaties.  By  th.-  Fame  token,  agreements  which 
violate  the  revenue  provisions  of  the  Constitution  must  be  revL- 
nue  measures.  If  the-<=e  two  interpretations  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments are  as  the  Senator  suepests.  c.  mplementary  and  harmonious, 
then  the  defects  which  he  detects  In  the  agreements  under  either 
interpretat.on  must  be  curable  bv  the  leg-nation  which  he  proposes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  leelslation  which  he  proposes  provides 
for  aooroval  of  future  trade  agreements  by  mere  majority  vote  of 
the  two  House."  This  obv.ouslv  does  not  meet  the  constitutional 
nrovlslon  that  treaties  are  to  be  ratl&cd  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  S-rate  the  H>  use  being  denied  any  authority  whatever.  If 
Senator  O  Mahonet  s  letter  to  us  is  thus  a  formal  notice  that  he 
abandons  his  earlier  view  that  the  agreem.ents  are  treaties,  we 
we'lccme  It  We  welcome  Its  implicit  n-ssuranco  that  the  Senator 
will  not  be  found  during  the  debate  supporting  amendments  which 
rest  on  the  notion  that  the  trad-^  aereements  are  really  treaties. 

But  It  should  not  t>e  overlooked  that  Senator  O  Mahoneys 
amendment  dot>s  not  mott.  cither,  the  second  constitutional  pro- 
vision   cited  by  him.  tliat  ail  revenue  meastures  shall  orlgmate  in 


the  House  of  Representatives.  "The  trade  agreements,  sa^  the 
Senator  quite  accurately,  "do  not  originate  In  the  House  of  Bepre- 
^nmivel"  But  his  proposed  amendment  does  ^"^  "require  that 
they  originate  there  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  Is  not  admin- 
istratively practicable  that  they  originate  there. 

If.  then.  Senator  Q-Mahoneys  propositi  reaches  neither  the  treaty 
Violation  nor  the  revenue-measure  violation  which  he  outlines  It 
seems  fair  to  say  that  actually.  In  the  Senators  view,  the  trade 
agreements  not  only  are  not  treaties  but  are  not.  In  ^l^e  exact  s*nse 
revenue  measures.  Just  what  are  they,  then.  In  the  Senators 
view  To  Judge  by  the  amendment  which  he  proposes,  supple- 
mented by  his  letter  of  this  morning,  they  seem  to  occupy  a 
Rliadowland  about  halfway  between  treaties  and  "Executive  agree- 
ments." with  enough  of  the  flavor  of  -revenue  measures  to  re- 
quire congressional  action  roughly  lilte  that  requu-ed  on  a  revenue 

measure.  .  t.*..*i„„„i 

But  this  is  really  a  new  and  adventurous  essay  in  constitutional 
speculation.  More  cautious  we  prefer  the  view  of  the  Slate  De- 
partment that  the  trade  agreements  represent  a  mere  valid  and 
familiar  delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the  Executiv^  With  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  supporting  this  view  from  Field  against 
Clark  to  U.  S.  against  Curtlss-Wrlght.  the  Senator  is  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  we  are  or  as  are  counsel  for  the  State  Department. 
If  this  delegation  is  valid,  asks  the  Senator,  "what  Is  there  to  pre- 
vent (Congress)  from  delegating  the  power  to  change  all  other 
form.s  of  revenue  law?"  Of  course,  there  Is  nothing,  except  the 
voters,  the  *rlsdom  of  the  Cong?es5  itself,  and.  finally,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  distinguishes  in  matters  of  dele- 
gation between  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  As  the  Court,  through 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  was  .saying  only  the  other  day.  "It  Is  always 
easy  to  conjure  up  extreme  and  even  oppressive  possibilities  in  the 
exertion  of  authority.  •  •  •"  But  to  conjure  up  Is  not.  happily, 
to  legislate 

We  fully  appreciate  the  dangers  Senator  O'Mahonitt  mentlotis  in 
his  last  paragraph,  and  we  gladly  recognize  the  special  force  of 
such  an  argument  from  one  who  played  the  Senator's  part  In  the 
Court-pack  tontrcversv  But  let  us  point  out  that  there  are  two 
dangers  not  on",  in  the  "confusion  of  the  question  of  reciprocity 
on  its  merits  with  the  constitutional  question."  There  is.  perhaps, 
the  danger  that  those  who  see  the  merits  will  forget  the  Constitu- 
tion- there  Is  also  the  danger — to  which  we  do  not  say  the  Senator 
has  succumbed— that  those  merits  will  be  purposely  obsrured  in 
quite  irrelevant  constitutional  arguments.  For  "any  requirement 
of  ratification  would  have  made  it  altogether  Impo.ssible  to  hope  for 
any  successful  development  of  the  program  cf  reciprocal  agree- 
m.ents." as  Senator  O'Mahoney  himself  was  saying  In  1937.  It  Ifl 
quite  possible  that  constitutional  quibbling,  however  honest,  will 
play  Into  the  hands  of  special  Interests  whose  real  motives  for 
-wishing  to  kill  the  trade  program  are  not  constitutional  at  all. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTLICKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  5  ^!eg^slat^ve  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  THOMAS  W    LAMONT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  i  ask  unaniincus  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  illuminat- 
ing article  in  Collier's  Weekly  for  March  9.  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lament,  entitled  "Trade  Is  a  Two-Way  Street." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Collier's  for  March  9.  1940] 
trade  is  a  two-way  street 
(By  Thomas  W.  Lamont) 
As  a  llfelon*?  Republican.  I  am  Impressed  with  the  Importance 
of  renewing  the  legislation  for  the  Hull  trade  agreement.  Further. 
I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  my  Reptibllcan  friends  will 
avoid  making  a  party  issue  of  this  pending  measure.  I  can  under- 
Btp.nd  the  attitude  of  thot^e  who  are  not  convlncrd  of  the  l.ft  the 
Hull  agreements  have  given  to  our  foreign  trade  and  who  there- 
fore may  not  support  this  policy.  But  for  tlie  Republicans  to  taiie 
a  partisan  stand  against  this  manifest  effort  to  expand  our  com- 
merce would.  I  submit,  place  the  party  in  an  untenable  position. 
It  would  Jeopardize  the  success  of  any  Republican  administration 
that  might  win  office  next  November,  for  the  reason  that  the  next 
4  years  for  America  mtist  be  made  to  produce  expanding,  not 
dwuidlmg.  Uade. 
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In  arguing  for  the  trade  agreements.  I  shall  not  resort  to  elabo- 
rate .statistics.  I  know  that  the  State  Department's  figures  as  to 
the  favorable  working  of  the  agreements  have  been  challenged  on 
some  points,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Departments 
compilations  are  stibstantlally  correct.  Yet  one  has  to  go  behind 
statistics  alone  and  look  at  basic  principles  and  larger  I.- sues.  The 
real  question  is:  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  make  every  reasonable  i 
effort  to  maintain  and  upbuild  our  foreign  trade?  I 

Among  all  the  criticl.'-ms  of  the  trade  agreements.  I  have  not  yet 
Eetn  one  that  even  began  to  prove  that  the  operation  of  the 
treaties  has  bc^n  detrimental  to  America's  national  interests. 
Naturally,  our  trade  with  all  of  the  20  countries  now  bound 
b\-  Pgreemrnts  with  the  United  States  has  not  yielded  spectacular 
rc!-ults.  But  which  one  of  the  critics  has  stopped  to  f\"MTe  to 
what  low  point  our  trade  might  have  dropped  if  the  agreements 
had  not  been  in  existence?  I  doubt  whether  the  public  at  large 
has  any  realization  of  the  ext.»nit  to  which  In  the  la-^t  few  years 
normal"  trade  relations  over  the  world  have  been  disk^cated  and 
international  trade  cut  down.  Indeed  It  was  a  lucky  thing  that, 
before  the  world  began  to  ttirn  completely  topsy-turvy,  we  made  a 
vigorous  start  on  this  trade-agreement  plan  for  maintainins  and 
Increasing  America's  foreign  commerce. 

We  Rcpubl.cans  are  rather  inclined  to  pick  holes  in  the  whole 
theory  of  trade  R':reomen's.  seeming  to  think  they  are  a  brand-new 
Irventlcn  of  the  ^Democratic  Party,  and  therefore  of  the  Evil  One. 
Yet  I  have  noted  that  even  the  Democrats  have  been  apt  to  quote 
President  MrKmley  as  in  favor  of  special  trade  arrangements.  This 
was  his  attitude  In  1897: 

"By  sen<ible  trade  arrangements,  which  will  not  Interrupt  our 
home  production,  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing  sur- 
plus A  system  that  provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  commodities  is 
manifestly  e.-^sential  to  the  continued  and  healthful  growth  of  our 
export  trade  We  must  not  rrpose  In  fancied  s-curlty  that  we  can 
forever  sell  everything  and  buv  little  or  nothing." 

Now  frankly.  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that  William 
MrKinity  the'  high  priest  of  protection,  was  ever  strongly  m  favor 
of  lowering  tariffs  very  far,  but  certainly  he  was  on  sound  ground 
when  he  wound  up  his  appeal  to  an  overwhelmingly  Republican 
Con-Tcss  by  declaring  that  "we  must  not  repose  in  fancied  serurity 
that  we  can  forever  sell  everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing."  And 
that  brings  me  to  my  next  point. 

How  many  of  us.  either  Republicans  or  Democrats,  ponder  enough 
upon  our  sins  in  the  whole  blind  and  Inconsistent  tariff  policy  that 
we  have  followed— both  parties— in  the  last  20  years?  In  my  boy- 
hood days  and  up  to  almost  the  end  of  the  World  War.  America  was 
a  debt::r  countrv  For  that  reason,  quite  aside  from  the  quc-^tion  of 
protecting  and  'building  up  infant  Industries  as  an  offset  to  lower 
wagps  and  poorer  living  standards  abroad,  it  was  natural  and  proper 
that  America  .--hould  seek  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  We  had  to. 
as  a  means  of  payln?  the  Interest  we  owed  on  money  borrowed 
aliroad  and  paying  for  ocean  transportation,  insurance,  immigrants' 
remittances,  i-tc,  all  of  which  were  a  heavy  debit  burden.  Therefore 
ih-  P.epublican  protective  policy  on  the  whole,  despite  many  inequal- 
ities v.crked  well.  So  well,  in  fact,  that  the  Republican  Party  grew 
to  believe  that  if  adequate  protection  had  proved  .sound  for  develop- 
ment of  Industry  in  our  Infant  years,  therefore,  when  as  a  country 
we  had  reached  maturity,  we  should  ask  for  even  higher  protection. 
And  even  the  free-trade  or  low-tariff  Democrats  began  to  be  bitten 
with  the  same  bug.  The  appalling  thing  that  happened  was  that 
both  political  parties  and  the  country  at  large  utterly  failed  to 
adjust  its  policies  to  Americas  radically  altered  position,  its  spec- 
tacular chanre  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation. 

It  was  about  1D16  that  America's  situation  reversed  Itself  We 
bought  tack  cur  debts,  we  began  to  build  ocean  carriers,  we  under- 
took more  insurance  for  our  own  account.  As  creditor  instead  of 
debtor  the  natural  course  would  have  been  for  us  straightway  to 
be^in  cautiously  to  lower  our  tariffs  and  to  encourage  imports,  to 
lorow  President  McKinleys  advice  and  to  make  trade  more  of  a 
two-way  street.  Such  a  gradual  change  of  policy  on  America's  part 
woud  not  for  a  moment  have  meant  a  diminution  of  cur  prosperity. 
It  would  simply  have  helped  to  put  foreign  nations  where,  by  having 
a  chance  to  sell  us  more  goods,  they  would  become  profitable 
customers  of  ours  on  a  va'-tly  Increased  scale. 

Well  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  did  we  do?  Lco!^en  up?  Let  the 
bars  down?  Encourage  foreign  trade  through  a  reasonable  lowering 
of    tariffs,    and    so    encourage    foreign    nations    to    become    better 

customers? 

Not  at  all  First  came  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  in  1922, 
whi-h  Jacked  our  duties  up  to  an  all-time  high.  Indeed,  Willium 
McKinlev  Thomas  B.  Reed,  and  all  these  old  worthies  of  the  gay 
nineties  would  have  realized,  had  they  lived  to  see  the  sorry  ?pec- 
tacles  what  small-town  folks  they  were  In  the  matter  of  high  tariffs. 
The  foreign  nations,  not  having  the  wherewithal  under  the  higher 
tariffs  to  pay  for  what  thev  needed  to  buy  from  us.  found  our  money 
maikets  ready  lenders.  Tluis  for  several  years  in  the  twenties  there 
was  a  specious  show  of  a  very  lively  export  business  from  America, 
built  In  part  on  the  quicksands  of  overlending. 

In  1927  I  respectfully  protested,  In  some  remarks  before  the  Inter- 
na'lonal  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Washington,  against  this  ea.sy- 
maik  poMcy  by  Americans.  It  had  first  started  with  well-planned 
loans  to  European  nations  that  were  solvent  and  utilized  the  loans 
for  c.-nstructive  purposes.  Then  it  finally  developed  Into  a  scramble 
for  unwise  loans  to  manv  South  American  countries,  and  to  the 
extension  of  many  short-time,  unsecured  credits  to  various  central 


European  powers,  much  of  which  has  not  been  repa'.d.  What  we  had 
tried  to  do  was  to  get  the  foreign  peoples  to  buy  our  goods  on  the 
strength  of  lending  them  money  to  pay  for  them.  We  were  unw.ll- 
ing  to  let  them  pay  for  them  by  selling  to  us  on  a  liberal  scale,  and 
thus  let  us  carry  out  our  proper  role  as  a  creditor  nation,  help 
Increase  all-around  world  trade,  and  build  our  own  prosperity  on  a 
firm  loundation. 

But  America  had  not  yet  learned  Its  lesson.  In  1929  a  tariff  bill 
was  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  declared  purpose  of  assisting  the 
farmers.  They  were  properly  complaining.  For.  although  they  were 
getting  lower  and  lower  prices  for  their  farm  produf'ts.  they  had  to 
pay  higher  and  higher  prices  for  heavily  protected  articles  uf  manu- 
facture. For  generations,  during  the  period  when  agriculture  in  this 
country  was  constantly  developing  new  and  fertile  areas  and  when 
the  foreign  demand  for  Its  products  was  almost  unlimited.  It  was  all 
ripht  for  us.  as  I  have  indicated,  to  pursue  the  policy  of  strorg  pro- 
te-ctlon  for  the  Industries  that  we  wanted  to  btiild  up:  and.  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  growth  of  those  Industries  farmers  themselves  pros- 
pered But  long  before  1929.  what  with  the  overstimtilation  and 
overproduction  of  farm  products  here,  and  the  falling  off  of  the 
heavy  World  War  and  postwar  demand  for  such  products,  a  radical 
change  had  occurred.  The  farmers  were  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  stick.     And  naturally  they  set  up  an  outcry. 

Thus  it  was  not  unnatural  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  demand  for  tariff  protection  on  farm  products.  But,  of 
course,  when  the  subject  was  once  broached  Pandora's  box  flew 
wide  open  and  all  sorts  of  industries  began  clamoring  for  higher 
duties.  The  result  was  the  hodge-podge  Hawh  y-Smoot  tarilf  of 
19.30.  Tliat  was  the  last  straw.  That  act  did  indeed  raise  cur 
tariff  barriers  as  never  before  and  in  many  directions  constituted 
almost  an  embargo  on  foreign  goods.  But  its  far  worse  conse- 
quences were  its  evil  effects  on  the  whole  world  of  international 
trade  A  score  of  nations,  looking  across  the  exieans  and  seeing 
that  the  most  powerful  country  on  the  globe,  with  its  Immense 
resources,  had  felt  it  necessary  to  build  up  higher  tariff  barriers  Im- 
mediately followed  America's  example.  And  there  developed  the 
vicious  circle  of  higher  tariff  barriers  all  around,  quotas,  em- 
bargoes, and  so  forth,  with  the  resultant  break-down  in  interna- 
tional trade  that  we  have  wltnes.sed  throughout  the  last  decade. 
which  unquestionably  has  been  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  rivalries  and  bitterness  preceding  the  outbreak  of  European 
war.  And  among  the  ill  effects  of  all  the  demoralization  were  the 
Intensification  and  prolongation  of  our  own  domestic  business  and 
industrial  depression.  No  one  will  for  a  moment  lay  upon  the 
poor  old  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  the  chief  responsibility  for  all 
this  confusion  In  the  world  economy,  nor  In  our  own,  but  It  had  a 
sizable  finger  in  the  pie. 

Another  development  upsetting  to  foreign  trade  has  been  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  world's  gold  supply  ^hat  has  piled  up 
in  America.  Our  gold  holdings  amount  to  almost  $18,000,000,000. 
over  half  of  the  gold  in  the  world. 

We  continue  to  siphon  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world  a  good 
part  of  their  gold  rescurces  for  which  we  have  no  u.se.  To 
cap  that,  as  a  measure  of  reprisal  because  of  their  Incapacity  to 
find  enough  dollars  to  pay  their  war  debts  to  our  Government,  we 
have  maintained  a  loan  embargo  again.st  governments  like  Great 
Britain  and  France,  so  that  American  nationals  are  not  permitted 
to  lend  them  any  money  to  be  used  here  In  part  payment  for 
their  purchases  in  other  words,  we  are  sitting  on  the  top  of  this 
heap  ol  gold  with  nowhere  to  go  with  It  unless  we  seize  and  develop 
every  chance  to  increase  our  foreign  trade  and  by  Icx^scning  trade 
restrictions,  and  to  encourage  imports  as  well  as  exports.  Tliat  Is 
our  only  recourse.  A  whole  book  could  be  WTltten  on  this  heavy 
gold  problem  of  ours,  but  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  has  a  direct 
effect  and  an  important  bearing  upon  all  our  foreign-trade  policy. 

In  fact,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  what  sort  of  world  we  are  going 
to  find  ourselves  in  after  the  war  ends.  We  may  be  .sure  that  it 
will  be  a  gre)ggy  one  and  hard  to  keep  on  its  feet  at  all  unless  we 
take  this  time  to  encourage  our  foreign  trade  on  the  greatest  scale 
possible — cur  own  foreign  commerce  and  international  trade  gen- 
erally. Tliat  is  the  reason  that  I  advocate  so  strongly  the  continua- 
tion today  of  the  Hull  trade  policy.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  Hull 
agreements  are  perfect.  Of  course,  they  are  not.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  six  New  England  Governors  and  others  in  opposition 
are  entirely  sincere  in  their  conviction  cf  the  temporary  disadvan- 
tage of  these  trade  pacts  to  some  of  their  local  industries.  It  is 
always  true  that  somebody  has  got  to  have  his  toe-s  trod  on  a  bit. 
But  in  the  long  rtm,  under  expanding  international  trade,  these 
very  indtistries  that  now  complain  will  benefit  frf,m  their  share  of 
the  greater  purchases  that  will  eventually  come  from  abroad  and 
from  a  more  prosperous  people  here  at  home.  Thus  our  only  fien- 
slble  course  is  to  make  every  effort  to  welcome  a  flow  of  trade  not 
with  otor  own  country  alone  but  all  over  the  world.  With  this  flood 
coming  in.  all  the  ships  now  stranded  on  high-sand  tariff  bairltrs 
will  be  floated  off  and  there  will  be  prosperity  all  around. 

These,  then,  are  my  general  reasons  for  hoping  that  these  en- 
lightened trade  arrangements  will  be  gradually  expanded.  So  far 
as  I  can  see.  they  seem  to  represent  the  one  tangible  effort  made 
during  the  thirties  to  dam  the  tide  of  intense  nationalism.  Including 
our  own  particular  brand,  that  has  played  such  havoc  with  world 
commerce.  In  a  darkling  world  of  upset  trade  they  constitute  the 
only  bright  ray  of  light. 

This  country  must  not  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  Despite 
so  many  neo-  and  quasi  economists  to  the  contrary,  we  Americans 
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believe  th-»t  prospertty  rt>st«  not  on  scarcity  but  on  abundanw^ 
Wo  stni  believe  iT private  Initiative  and  in  the  hcne^enterprlse 
that  has  buat  up  cuV  country  over  the  last  150  years  -^^'^^^Jl^. 
Jrontiers  to  the  mind  or  grnlus  of  the  American  people  We  will 
So-  nght-believe  It  or  not,  as  you  liko-for  the  Ideal  cf  hard  work 
Si  thrift  in  private  and  public  affairs  And  I  believe  ^e  .hall  not 
turn  cur  b<iclts  on  the  policv  of  rebuilding  world  trade.  The  purni-t 
oV  such  a  policy  now  wUl.  when  anything  like  peaceful  times  cornea 
apam  meaxi  for  u«  greatly  added  prosperity  and  increa-smgly  high 
•landards  of  llvlrj  for  all  our  people. 


The  Late  Father  Alphonse  H.  Van  Oppen 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


.    aa  deirlv  as  did  the  Germans,  and  both  were  almost  inconsolable 
^hernJ  d"  fd^  to  yield  to  the  encroachment,  o^^age  and  reure 

to  spend   his  closmg  da>-s   in   his   «^'>^%  ^^^f ,,  "*^,.fi''re"aine3 
onn^    himself    realized    that    20   years   of    his    life    stUl    remamea 

?oTim.''lt"r  doubtful  that  he  would  ^^--^^-.^^^^Jj.'^.Pr^^eage" 

'     1Q1Q      Hia  M«»riden  flock  were  known  to  him  and  tne>   were  eager 

{?  «nc2J  rJJ^ct  anS^everence  as  well  as  gratitude  and  obedience 

'    '°I^';'''ArShon"se''vaf  oppen  goes  on  record  as  one  of  the  church 

bu^Tdlrs^orthrdiy^ese  cTHar'tford  Y.'J-  Jf  --^?"4rs^7  o 
Kis  fellow  countrymen  were  laying  the  outposts  of  the  see  oi 
Sart'orS  The?  were  well  educated  and  holy  men.  They  sacn- 
"ftcid  themi'ves  generously  for  their  people  and  they  are  worthy 
Sthate^'ofgraUtude  the  Catholics  of  this  State  can  render 
?hem  We  must  remember  Father  Van  Oppen  in  our  prayers  dur- 
rnHhe  holy  season  of  Lent  and  further  on  throughout  the  year. 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  5  ilegislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 

EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CATHOLIC  TRANSCRIPT 

Mr   MALONEY     Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  word  was   i 
received  from  Holland  of  the  death  of  Rev.  AJphon.se  H.  Van  | 
Oppen   who  was  for  a  long  time  a  leader  in  religious  activi- 
ties in  the  State  of  Connecticut.     At  the  timo  of  his  death  he 
was  90  years  old.  and  had  been  living  in  Holland,  the  land 
of  his  birth,  for  the  past  20  years. 

In  the  Catholic  Transcript  of  last  week  appeared  a  very 
fine  editorial  referring  to  this  distinguished  churchman. 
Among  the  mteresting  references  of  the  editorial  was  a  re- 
miiider  that  Father  Van  Oppen  was  head  of  a  parish  made 
up  of  the  French- American  and  German-American  people 
of  his  city,  who  worked  in  harmony  for  the  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  their  families  and  their  community,  and  did  it 
with  great  success. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  reminder  of  this  good  feeling 
of  a  long  time  aco  might  at  least  be  a  little  bit  helpful  to 
the  need  for  tolerance  in  this  uncertain  period. 

I  a.sk  unanimotis  consent  that  this  fine  editorial  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Catholic  Transcript] 

THE    OLDEST    OF    ALL 

Father  Van  Oppen,   who  died   In  his  native  Holland  last   week,   j 
was  a  priest  for  65  vears.     Never,  till  a  few  years  af;o.  did  a  priest    i 
of   the  dlocrse  of  Hartford  celebrate  his  nftieth  annlvers^iry.     This 
Belgian-educated    priest    stands    alone— alone    he    wUl    stand    for    a 
century  at  least,  and  perhaps  forever. 

He  was  ordained  before  coming  to  America,  After  serving  for  a 
year  or  two  as  a  curate  in  Windsor  Locks,  he  went  to  Putnam 
for  another  short  stav  He  was  then  sent  to  Menden.  to  St. 
Rosens  Church  and  almost  Immediately  established  St.  Laurent  s 
mmsh  The  Frep.ch  and  Germans  of  the  city  were  set  apart  and 
they  worshiped  under  his  direction      He  was  their  pastor  for  about 

^^In^the  year  1919  Father  Van  Oppen  resigned  his  Merlden  parish 
and  returned  to  Holland  to  spend  another  20  years,  serving  as 
Jhaplam  to  a  religious  community,  where  he  "ved  and  revived 
hVs^ove  of  home  and  country-.  How  he  could  have  been  happy  for 
ois^a^  away  from  the  parish  which  he  had  established  and  built 
up  and  absent  from  his  adopted  country.  Is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  human  nature  which  is  not  ours  to  solve, 

American  priests  who  remember  the  retired  Hollander  very  well. 
fill  acree  that,  kindness  was  his  both  by  nature  and  cultivation. 
Ml,  oar'sh  loved  him  and  enabled  him  to  do  the  best  pv>6sib!e 
work  for  them  He  kept  a  good  school  for  their  children^  and 
watched  carefully  over  the  spiritual  and  even  the  temporal  health 
of   all      They   were  anxious  to  second   him   In   every  endeavor. 

P-ather  V.m  Oppen  was  not  pastor  of  St.  Laurent's  parish  for  a 
full  year  before  he  called  upon  his  people  to  come  out  and  provide 
A  cellar  for  their  prvpo^ed  church  They  assembled  so  numerously 
*nd  worked  so  diligently  that  their  undertaking  was  brought  to 
I  suctesslul  close  before  the  end  of  the  day.  Joy  reigned  supreme, 
the  enthusiastic  workers  came  together  under  the  leadership  of 
their  band,  and  paraded  the  town,  holding  aloft  their  spades  and 
shov-els    and    demonstrating    their    delight    In   the   performance   of 

Oood  i.*ature  and  good  feeling  obtained  throughout  the  20  years 
of  Father  Van  Oppen  s  Merlden  pastorate.     The  French  loved  him 


The  First  7  Years  of  the  New  Deal 
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HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

UK   M.S60LRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  5  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     Ljn^'IS    B     SCHWELLENBACH.    OF 

WASHINGTON 


Mr  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  most  infor- 
mative and  ablest  address  upon  the  accomplishments  and  the 
record  of  the  New  Deal  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
hear  an  address  delivered  by  the  distinpuirhed  jumor  Senator 
from'  the  State  of  Washington  I  Mr.  SchwellenbachI  yester- 
day evening  over  the  radio  in  the  Washington  Slur  Radio 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S«>ven  years  aro  todav  Franklin  Roosevelt  became  President.  To 
eet  the  whole  picture,  it  may  be  well  to  think  briefly  of  jhat  dajr 
I  am  going  to  let  one  of  the  Nation's  most  respected  and  rellaole 
newspaper  correspondents  describe  It  to  you.  Yesterday.  In  the 
New  York  Times.  Turner  Catledge  said  this: 

-That  dav  dawned  a  dark  one  in  every  respect.  The  great  depres- 
sion hung  over  the  country  like  a  darkening  cloud.  Banks  were 
closing  literally  bv  the  hundreds.  Life  savings  in  bank  accounts 
and  s.curitles  were  being  blown  away  like  so  much  du.n  Hemes 
and  farms  were  going  on  the  auction  block  In  evrr-lncreasing 
numbers.      In    certain    sections   citizens    were    beginning    to    grow 

Presid-nt  Roosevelt  quickly  changed  those  conditions.  Within  n 
week  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  which  had  been  flUed 
with  despair  found  new  hope  and  courage.  They  had  a  leader 
whom  they  trusted.  Never  m  our  history  has  one  man  accom- 
nUshed  what  Roosevelt  did  then.  He  was  acclaimed  by  everyone. 
It  Is  hardly  understandable  how  a  man  who  had  accomplished 
this  much  and  had  been  so  acclaimed  could  have  been  subjected 
to  the  wrath,  rancor,  and  even  ridicule  which  have  been  the 
Pre«;ldent  s  lot  the  last  6',.  years 

Tonight  Senator  Taft  and  I  are  supposed.  In  12  minutes  each, 
to  set  up  a  sort  of  balance  sheet  on  Rcosevelfs  7  year.s  as  Presi- 
dent Balance  sheets  Invariably  have  two  sides  On  one  are  the 
assets  and  on  the  other  are  the  liabilities.  The  business  whosp  bal- 
ance sheet  shows  nc  liabilities  hasn't  done  very  much  business.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  foolish  enough  to  claim  that  there  have  b?en  no 
liabil'ties  in  the  Ro.:i£evelt  record.  We  have  had  Presidents  who 
have  made  no  mistakes.    They  are  the  ones  who  have  accomplished 

nothing.  ,_  ^ 

What  are  the  Roosevelt  accomplishments? 

First  wa3  the  rehabilitation  of  banks  and  the  establishment  of 
Federal  deposit  insurance  The  number  of  failures  has  t>een 
brought  down  frcm  1.5C0  per  year  under  Hoover  to  51  per  year 
under  Roosevelt  Even  in  these  faUvu-es  99%  percent  of  the  de- 
positors have  been  paid  in  full.  _     w       »       ♦ 

More  than  2.5O0.0OO  young  boys  have  been  taken  off  the  streets 
and  rehabilitated  physically  and  mentally  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps. 

Two  million  nine  "hundred  thousand  homes  have  been  built  or 
rebuilt  under  the  Federal  Hou.^lng  Act. 

National  farm  income  has  increased  from  »4. 682. 000  000  In  193J 
to  »7  711.000  000  in  1939  Farm  wealth  has  increased  two  and 
a  quarter  billions.  Farm  foreclosures  dropped  from  38  per  thou- 
sand to  13  per  thousand.  The  rural-electriflcatlon  program  has 
brought  cheap  electricity  to  1,500.000  farm  folks.  Six  million 
farmers  now  participate  In  the  soU -conservation  program. 
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since  1935  the  National  Youth  Admlnlatratlon  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  2  500  000  young  bo>-s  and  glrla  to  get  high-school  and 
coUege  education. 

Under  the  President's  foreign-trade  program  our  exports  In- 
creased from  a  blUlon  and  a  half  In  1932  to  three  billion  one 
hundred  mUllon  in  1939. 

Under  President  Roosevelt  Congress  has  written  the  Social 
Security  Act.  which  Is  our  first  recognition  of  the  responsibility 
of  Government  to  the  aged  It  has  adopted  a  Fair  Wage  Standards 
Act  under  which  wages  of  900,000  have  been  increased  It  has 
regulated  stock  selling  and  public  utilities.  It  has  given  those 
who  labor  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  It  Is  of 
interest  in  reference  to  these  controversal  questions  that  the 
Republican  Party  policy  committee,  under  Glenn  Frank,  in  its 
recent  refxirt  did  not  urge  abandonment  of  a  one  of  them  The 
Republicans  say  they  will  keep  all  these  reforms  They  claim 
they  can  operate  them  better  than  can  the  Democrats  In  that 
regard  I  simply  want  to  say  this.  It  Is  very  seldom  that  a  parent 
who  did  not  want  to  have  children  turns  out  to  be  a  very  good 
father  or  mother,  Otir  Republican  friends  have  certainly  proved 
In  the  last  7  years  that  they  did  not  want  these  reform  children 
to  be  born.  ^  ,    ^ 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  the  liability  side  of  this  balance  sheet.  Let 
us  examine  briefly  tiie  most  serious  charges  made  against  the 
President.  ,  . 

The  first  Is  that  he  has  only  half  solved  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem Our  friends  say  that  he  has  only  reduced  unemployment  from 
the  fourteen  or  fifteen  million  do>*m  to  eight  or  nine  million  There- 
fore they  argue  that  he  has  failed.  Yet  the  figures  show  that 
Roosevelt  has  done  a  much  better  Job  than  he  is  given  credit  lor. 
In  1929  there  were  48.000.000  laborers  In  the  United  States.  47,000.000 
of  them  at  work.  On  December  31  last  year  there  were  54.000.000 
laborers  in  the  United  Slates.  46.000.000  of  them  at  work  Of  the 
8  428  000  unemployed  at  the  present  time,  approximately  7,000.000 
are  accounted  for"  by  Increases  In  the  laboring  population  of  the 
United  States     President  Roosevelt  has  come  within  1,000,000  of  the 

1929  figure  ,        ,   ^  ».. 

The  second  charge  Is  that  wo  have  Increased  the  national  debt. 
That  too  is  true  But  that  statement  is  very  widely  exaggerated. 
The  national  debt  at  the  end  of  Hoover'B  last  fi,'-cal  year  was 
$23  756  000  000  The  gross  national  debt  as  of  December  31  last  year 
was  t41  942,000  ooo  Therefore  It  Is  argued  that  the  debt  has  been 
increased  bv  $18,190,000,000  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
we  arc  setting  up  a  balance  sheet.  Any  fair  balance  sheet  makes  a 
Bhowine  of  the  assets  as  well  as  the  liabilities  0:i  December  31  we 
had  cash  on  hand  In  the  Treasury,  in  the  Stabilization  Fund,  and  In 
Government -owned  corporations  amounting  to  $7,715,000,000  De- 
ducting these  items  leaves  a  true  net  increase  in  the  national  debt 
of  $10  475.000,000  Of  this,  $2,000,000,000  was  spent  paying  off  the 
Obligations  created  during  the  Coolidge  administration  for  the  sol- 
diers' bonus.  Deducting  this  $2,000,000,000  payment,  which  should 
not  be  charged  against  President  Roosevelt,  you  have  an  actual  net 
Increase  in  the  national  debt  up  to  December  31,  of  $8,475,000 
The  deductions  that  I  have  made  are  actual  cash  deductions,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  that  the  country  as  a  whole  hasn't  many  other 
assets  for  the  money  which  was  spent.  We  have  school  buildings, 
public  buildings,  highways  and  streets,  water  works,  reclamation  and 
power  dams,  airports,  rural  electrification  lines.  There  isn't  time  to 
list  them  all  or  give  the  amount  for  each.  But  these  Items  of  a 
permanent  nature  which  have  been  added  to  the  total  national 
wealth  have  a  value  of  thirteen  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  In 
addition  to  that  we  spent  four  and  one-half  billion  dollars  on  na- 
tional defense.    Certainly  nobody  today  regrets  that  investment. 

The  third  charge  is  that  President  Roo.sevclt  has  let  labor  run 
wild.  We  have  had  too  many  strikes.  The  other  night  I  heard 
over  the  radio  a  speaker  tell  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods'  record 
during  this  last  10  vears,  with  no  strikes,  no  contracts  broken  by 
either  side  I  thought,  why  couldn't  all  labor  union.s  be  like  the 
railroad  brotherhoods?  Tlien  I  remembered  1916,  when  they  were 
fighting  for  an  8-hour  day.  I  got  some  of  the  magazines  of  th-it 
day  I  found  there  the  same  attacks  upon  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods that  are  now  l>eing  made  upon  the  A.  F  of  L.  and  the 
C.  I.  O.  Let  me  read  briefly  from  one  of  them,  which  is  typical.  I 
quote:  ^  ,      ,       . 

"Are  the  patriotic  citizens  of  this  country  going  to  remain  Inert 
and  let  this  disease  continue  its  ravages?  Are  they  going  to  let 
the  barons  of  organized  labor  secure  a  stronger  and  stronger  hold 
on    their   Government   until   this   Nation   will   be   converted    into   a 

mere  mobocracy?  '  _.   ^     .^     ».     ^ 

That  is  what  they  then  said  about  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 
Both  sides  to  that  controversy  have  since  learned  how  to  deal  with 
each  other  amicably.  So  long  as  we  have  the  Weirs  and  the 
Girdlers  dominating  our  Industrial  scene,  Just  so  long  will  we  have 
labor  controversy. 

The  fourth  charge  Is  that  business  can  no  longer  operate  at  a 
profit  The  facts  are  that  during  the  3  years  from  1936  to  1938. 
inclusive,  the  net  profit  of  industry  averaged  83  percent  on  net 
worth  the  highest  return  ever  made  by  American  industry;  this 
compared  with  6  5  percent  in  the  3  years  from  1927  to  1929.  The 
fact  is  that  last  year  s  figures  show  a  substantial  Increase  in  net 
profit  over  the  year  before. 

For  the  last  6'j  years  we  have  heard  scare  stories     None  of  them 
proved  true      You  were  told  that  Roosevelt  was  to  plunge  us  into 
Inflation.      Yet    today    the    American    dollar 
most  sought  after  currency  in  the  world, 
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is   the   soundest   and 


You  were  told  when  we  passed  the  Wheeler-Raybum  bill  public- 
utilities  stock  values  would  be  destroyed.  Since  then  the  average 
Index  flgure  for  utilities'  common  stocks  has  gone  up  from  63  to  69. 

You  were  told  that  the  President  wanted  to  control  the  c»urts 
In  order  that  he  might  destroy  your  liberties.  Yet  3  weeks  ago  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  majority  of  whom  he  has  now  appointed,  handed 
down  the  most  outstanding  opinion  supporting  the  liberties  of 
the  people  it  has  ever  rendered. 

You  were  told  that  if  we  passed  the  reorganization  bill  Roosevelt 
would  become  a  dictator  Yet  the  two  reorganization  orders  he 
has  sent  to  the  Congress  were  approved  almost  without  debate. 

You  were  told  la.<^t  fall,  when  we  passed  the  President's  neu- 
trality bill,  that  within  2  months  we  would  be  at  war.  The  leader- 
ship of  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  kept  and  will  keep  us  at  peace 

Republican  speakers  rely  chiefly  upon  their  prediction  that  dis- 
aster is  Just  around  the  corner.  Fortunately  for  the  American 
pe<iple.  that  seems  to  be  the  same  elusive  corner  around  which 
Hoover  promised  to  flnd  prc^sperlty. 

These  last  10  years  have  been  cruel  ones  everywhere.  All  about 
us  we  see  civilization  threatened.  The  rest  of  the  world  Is  at  war. 
We  are  at  peace  The  economic  structures  of  many  nations  have 
collapsed  Ours  has  been  maintained.  Foreign  currencies  have 
crumbled  Ours  has  stood  firm  In  most  places  civil  liberties  have 
been  destroyed.  Ours  have  been  protected.  Knowing  the  fair- 
mindedness  of  the  American  people,  who  view  the  record  In  the 
light  of  the  problems  and  difficulties,  I  think  most  of  them  on  this 
night  are  saying  to  Franklin  Roosevelt.  "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

Letter  From  Raymond  Clapper  to  Ernest  T.  Weir 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  5  ileqislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1940 


LETTER    FROM    THE    MONTGOMERY    (ALA.)    ADVERTISER    OF 

MARCH  3.  1940 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recof,d  a  letter  from 
Raymond  Clapper  to  Ernest  T.  Weir,  appearing  in  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  of  March  3  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Montgomery-  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of  March  3,  1940| 

CLAPPra'S   LETTER 

(By   Raymond   Clapper) 

Washington,  M.-.rch  2— Dear  Mr  Weir.  I  flnd  that  your  letter 
to  me  of  Februarv  28  has  been  distributed  as  a  general  press  release 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee  Tlierefore  the  controversy 
must  be  of  more  public  interest  than  I  had  assumed. 

Nothing  l."*  more  imjxjrtant,  in  a  system  of  private  enterprUe,  than 
that  Government  and  business  have  rea-sonable  working  relations 
with  each  other  Our  system  rests  fundamentally  upcn  private 
enterprise  But  sometimes  conditions  reach  a  point  where  Gtovern- 
ment  must  do  certain  things  to  cushion  the  effects  of  maladjust- 
ments. In  response  to  public  demand,  and  I  think  to  real  public 
need,  we  have  adopted  Federal  gtiarantles  for  collective  bargaining, 
for  w'age-and-hour  protection  in  the  bottom  levels,  for  old-age  and 
unemployment  Insiu-ance,  for  stock-market  regulation  and  super- 
vision of  those  who  handle  the  Invested  funds  of  the  public. 

But  many  busines.smen  fought  most  of  these  and  did  everything 
possible  to  prevent  their  enactment.  I  believe  you  fought  Govern- 
ment efforus  to  protect  collective  bargaining.  Only  2  months  ago 
you  said  "Fa,scism,  communism,  nazi-ism.  and  new  deallsm  all  came 
out  of  the  same  box" 

Hence,  when  the  Glenn  Frank  report  was  Issued,  accepting  most 
of  these  reforms  In  principle.  I  said  it  would  be  fine  if  you  got 
behind  this  report  and  pushed  it.  But  I  doubted  if  you  would  In 
view  of  your  recent  speech  linking  the  New  Deal  as  of  common 
origin  with  communism  and  nazi-ism. 

I  am  happy  to  have  you  say  that  I  am  wrong,  because  a  leading 
and  highly  respected  industrialist  like  yourself  can  do  much.  As 
you  go  about  in  your  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  finance 
comnnttee,  collecting  funds,  you  can  Induce  your  business  friends 
to  see  the  light  also  For  I  suspect  that  some  of  them  are  still 
loyal  to  the  Mr  Weir  of  old.  when  you  were  fighting  collective- 
bargaining  legislation  and  before  you  saw  the  great  light 

The  La  Follette  Civil  Liberties  Committee  report  asserts  that  you 
were  prominent  among  antiunion  forces  and  that  your  Welrton 
Steel  Co.  "purchased  large  quantities  of  munitions  In  1933  during 
a  strike  and.  in  1934,  when  there  was  a  threat  of  a  general  strike 
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on  the  Issue  of  union  recofirnltion  Wetrton  Steel  Co..  It  will  be 
remembered,  was  Instrumental  in  Incapacitating  the  National  Labor 
Board  s  order  for  an  election  to  determine  employee  representation, 
and  obtained  an  injunction  against  the  Board  " 

Ynu  were  singled  out  as  an  unfortunate  example  of  an  antiunion 
employer  by  William  Green,  president  of  the  A.  F  of  L.,  in  his 
recent  book.  Labor  and  Democracy. 

Mr  Green  says:  "Among  the  employers  whose  cases  were  heard  by 
the  Labor  Board  (the  nrsi  board  under  N.  I.  R.  A.»  were  men  like 
Ernest  T.  Weir,  of  the  Wcirton  Steel  Co..  who  met  labor  with  every- 
thing to  take  and  nothing  to  give.  These  men  were  determined 
from  the  outset  to  prevent  at  all  costs  any  and  all  forms  of  workers' 
exercise  of  their  rights.  Their  decisions  were  made  and  their  minds 
were  made  up  not  to  yield  an  inch  of  power  or  privilege  to  which 
they  cling.  It  waa  interesting  and  significant  that  there  were  rela- 
tively few  employers  with  practical  direct  experience  in  management 
who  were  so  recalcitrant  and  unbending."' 

So  when  you  sjty  you  fuJly  approve  of  the  Glenn  Frank  report,  I 
as-sume  that  the  past  is  to  be  forgotten  and  you  now  subscribe  to 
the  report,  including  this  passage:  'The  right  of  the  American 
workers  to  organize  under  leadership  of  their  own  choosing  and  to 
bargain  collectively  with  management  Is  essential  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  the  workers.  It  is  proper  that  a  right  so  basic  should  be 
guaranteed  by  law." 

It  IS  encouraging  that  you  have  come  to  a  more  broad-minded 
attitude  about  these  questions  becau.se  nothing  could  be  more  salu- 
tary than  revival  of  the  Republican  Party  on  a  basis  that  would 
Inspire  public  confidence.  The  country  as  well  as  the  party  has 
suffered  from  the  stupidities  of  the  opposition  in  recent  years. 

Note — I  hope  you  will  induce  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee to  grant  me  the  courtesy  of  giving  this  reply  the  same  circulation 
Which  It  gave  your  letter  to  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  Clapper. 


Proposed  Loan  to  Finland 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF   CONNF.CTU  UT 

IN  THE  SENATK  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  5  ^legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4>,  1940 


ARTICLE     BY    GARNETT     D.    HORNER 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  published  in  the  App)endix  of  the  Record 
an  article  by  Garnett  D.  Horner,  in  which  His  Excellency, 
the  Mmister  of  Finland,  Hjalmar  J.  Procope,  stated  that 
the  loan  available  to  his  country  through  the  Export-Impwrt 
Bank  would  greatly  help  his  country. 

Tht're  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nrw   Loan   Will   Help   Ftnl-^nd  Greatly.   Procope  Says — Ministry 
Is  Optimistic  as  He  Spekds  Plans  for  Using  Credit 

(By   Garnett    D    Horner) 

Finland,  righting  on  against  Russian  invaders  with  an  unbeaten 
spirit  and  the  conviction  that  she  will  get  adequate  help  from  the 
outside  sooner  or  later,  sped  arrangements  today  to  buy  vital  non- 
military  supplies  here  with  a  new  $20.CX)0.00b  credit  from  the 
Export-Import   Bank 

"Don  t  think  that  because  the  Finnish  forces  have  retreated 
some  and  suffered  some  reverses  that  we  are  beaten."  Flnnl.sh  Min- 
ister Hjalmar  J  Procope  told  a  press  conference  at  the  Legation 
late  yesterday  after  a  trans-Atlantic  telephone  talk  with  his  Prime 
Minister 

■  Most  of  you  thought  3  months  ago  that  we  would  be  beaten 
in  2  or  3  days,  but  we  are  still  fighting."  he  added.  ■■E\-en 
If  we  have  to  retreat  a  little  more  we  still  will  have  strong  lines 
of  defense  and  will  keep  on  flphting.  convinced  that  help  will 
come  sooner  or  later 

■No  one  can  help  us  so  much  without  going  into  war  as  the 
Unite<i  States  ■ 

NEW     $20,000,000     CREDrr 

He  said  that  gasoline  oil  wheat,  lard,  and  other  supplies  to  be 
bought  with  the  new  $20  000.000  credit  allocated  Finland  by  the 
Export -Import  Bank  even  before  President  Roosevelt  had  signed 
legislation  making  possible  the  loan,  would  be  of  great  assistance 
tc  his  country 

In  addition  to  these  civilian  commodities  which  can  be  bought 
^ith  the  Government -loan  funds.  Finland  also  needs  airplanes, 
artillery,  and  ammunition  and  is  buying  large  quantities  of  these 
war  materials  here  with  her  o-wn  funds,  Mr.  Procope  added. 


Both  Mr  Procope  nnd  Col  Per  Zilliacus.  Finnish  military  attach^, 
emphasized  that  current  reverses  to  the  Finnish  forces  on  the 
Karelian  Isthmus  were  not  of  vital  importance. 

"There  are  two  ways  to  fight  a  war."  Colonel  Zilliacus  said. 
"You  can  hold  ground  and  sacrifice  your  people,  or  sacrifice  ground 
to  a  certain  extent  and  save  your  people  We  have  lots  of  ground 
and  few  people  and  .so  are  sacrificing  some  ground." 

He  added  that  the  Russian  invaders  had  an  even  harder  Job 
ahead  than  they  had  faced  so  far  in  the  way  of  terrain,  with 
hundreds  of  lakes  and  hilly,  rocky,  wooded  ground  ahead  of  them. 

ROADS    BAD    IN    SPRING 

Furthermore,  he  said,  spilng  would  provide  new  difBculties  for 
the  Russians  With  the  breaking  up  of  ice  and  the  melting  of 
snows  the  last  of  April.  Finland's  roads  will  be  virtually  impassable 
for  a  month  or  so,  increasing  the  difficulties  of  an  attacking  army. 

Mr  Procope  said  there  scarcely  was  one  place  in  Finland  that  had 
not  been  bombed  by  the  Russians  "with  absolutely  no  military 
goals  to  achieve  ■  The  Finnish  civilians  killed  or  wounded  total 
between  2.000  and  .3.000.  he  added 

He  and  Colonel  Zilliacus  said  they  did  not  know  definitely  why 
Finnish  planes  had  not  bombed  Leningrad  in  retaliation  Colonel 
Zilliacus  said  it  was  an  imp>ortant  strategical  point  for  bombing, 
but  assumed  that  the  Finni.sh  Army  leaders  were  not  willing  to 
risk  the  loss  of  planes  on  such  a  venture  until  they  were  sure  they 
could  do  the  Job  effectively. 

SWEDISH     LOAN     APPROVED 

Jesse  H  Jones,  the  Federal  Loan  Administrator,  announced  the 
new  credit  allocation  to  Finland  yesterday  and  at  the  same  time 
disclosed  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  had  allocated  $15,000,000  to 
the  Bank  of  Sweden  to  finance  American  exports  to  that  country 
and  had  confirmed  a  previoiisly  announced  $10,000,000  loan  to 
Norway 

He  said  President  Roo.^evelt.  who  has  been  away  from  the  Capital 
on  a  sea-going  vacation,  had  advised  him  he  would  sign  the  meas- 
ure by  which  Congress  authorized  a  $100,000,000  increase  In  the 
banks  capitalization. 

The  agency  which  is  making  the  advances  was  created  6  years 
ago  to  help  trade  with  Ru.ssia. 

Warren  Lee  Pierson.  the  42-year-old  Los  Angeles  lawyer  who  heads 
the  bank,  grinned  as  he  reviewed  the  tuniabcut  since  then. 

"I  can  still  remember  working  with  Bill  Bullitt  (then  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  now  Ambassador  to  France)  or>- 
the  Presidential  order  setting  up  the  bank  in  1934."  he  said 

NEVER  got  around  TO  FT 

"We  were  recognizing  Russia  and  expected  to  do  a  lot  of  tradir\g 
with  them  and  figured  this  bank  would  help  finance  the  busineas. 

■'Somehow,  we  never  got  around  to  leaning  any  money  to  Russia. 
Weren  t  we  lucky?  ' 

The  bank  now  has  three  main  credit  lines — Finland  and  Scandi- 
navia   Latin  America,  and  China. 

Under  the  new  law.  the  bank  can  have  $200,000,000  of  loans  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  With  the  new  Finnish  loan  and  the 
$15,000,000  credit  given  Sweden  at  the  same  time,  the  bank's  loans 
now  amount  to  about  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Pierson  indicated  that  Sweden  will  get  more.  Denmark  is  In 
line.  China  may  get  .is  much  as  $20.000.000 — maximum  loan  which 
may  be  made  to  any  one  country  out  of  the  new  money — more,  and 
Latin  America  is  slated  for  generous  consideration. 


Reciprocal-Tariff  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  5  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 


EDITORIALS    FROM    SIOUX    CITY    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials  from  the  Sioux  City 
Tribune  of  February  27,  1940.  The  editorials  were  written  by 
Mr.  O.  L.  Brownlee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  of  February  27,  1940 1 

FOR    MR     HULL    TO    ANSWER 

If  we  were  a  Congressman — and  were  thankful  that  we  are  not 
one — we'd  probably  make  ourselves  obnoxious  by  asking  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  a  few  pointed  questions  concerning  certain  of 
his  acts  and  policies  with  respect  to  reciprocal  trade  relaliona 
agreements. 
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Fy>r  instance,  we'd  ask  him  to  tell  the  country  what  specific 
reductions,  if  any.  had  l>een  made  in  schedule  304 — the  steel 
schedule — and  to  give  his  version  of  why  steel  tarlfTs  have  advanced 
about  75  percent  since  1932  while  he  has  t>een  reducing  tariffs  on 
farm  and  mine  products. 

Wed  ask  him  to  set  down  In  black  and  white  the  number  of 
tariff  reductions  he  has  made  on  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds, 
how  much  revenue  the  Government  has  lost  tlirough  reductions 
made  in  custcsns  duties,  and  how  many  and  what  schedules  he  has 
Increased  and  how  much  revenue  the  Government  has  gained 
thereby 

Wed  a.'k  Mr  Htill  to  explain  why,  if  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  law 
is  such  a  bad  law  nothing  lias  been  done  in  7  years  to  repeal  or 
aniend  it  >  Why  has  Mr.  Hull  let  most  of  its  provisions  stand 
while  he  has  been  whittling  down  the  tariff  on  raw  niatenals  which 
those  same  manufactories  buv  from  the  farmer,  miner,  etc. 

We'd  ask  Mr  Hull  to  confirm  or  deny  that  his  policy  actually  Is 
Intended  to  favor  the  very  "Interests"  he  denounces  by  crediting 
credits  here  which  they  can  liquidate  with  their  manufactured 
products. 

Yes,  we'd  probably  get  in  pretty  bad  with  the  free  traders,  but 
we'd  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  anybody  squirm  when  and  if  he 
attempted  to  answer  those  questions. 


STEEL   AND  FARM  TARIFFS 

Between  the  vears  1922  and  1937,  Inclusive,  the  tariff  duty  on 
crude  and  semi-finished  steel  products  enabled  American  manu- 
facturers to  collect  approximately  $8,408,000,000  from  American 
consumers.  .    .   j 

The  Iron  Ace.  organ  of  the  steel  Industry,  of  April  1,  1938,  printed 
a  financial  analvsis  of  the  steel  Indtistry  which  showed  a  capital 
Investment  of  $4,430,835,614  In  units  representing  92.2  percent  of 
the  country  s  total  plant   capacity. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  15-year  period  1922  27, 
the  steel  Industry's  tariff  "take  "  alone  amounted  to  approximately 
200  percent  of  the  invested  capital.  Steel  manufacturing  is  defi- 
nltelv  a  gocd  buslne.ss. 

Out  of  that  extra  "take."  of  course,  came  the  higher  wages  en- 
Joyed  by  American  steel  industry  workers  than  German.  English. 
French.  Belgian,  and  other  foreign  laborers  are  paid.  One  purpose 
of  the  tariff,  of  course,  is  to  enable  industry  to  pay  higher  wages. 

Imagine,  if  vou  can.  what  would  happen  if  tariff.'^  on  farm  prod- 
ucts were  as  "high  and  equally  as  effective  as  they  are  on  steel. 
Suppose  that  agriculture  could  pull  down  double  its  capital  invest- 
ment  in    15   vears. 

The  t.otal  capital  Investment  of  agriculture  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $45.000  000.000 — in  land,  buildings,  machinery,  livestock, 
poult rv,   etc. 

That  means  in  15  vears.  operating  on  the  same  tariff  base  en- 
Joyed  by  steel,  agriculture  would  pull  down  about  $90,000,000,000 
In  tariff"  benefits  over  and  above  the  world  price  it  generally  has 
received 

That  would  amount  to  about  •6.000.000.000  per  year  Agricul- 
tural Income  under  present  conditions  amounts  to  about  $8,000.- 
000.000  per  vear.  That  extra  $6,000,000,000  of  Income  is  Just  about 
what  Is  needed  to  put  agriculture  on  a  parity-price  basis  with  steel. 

Accepting  the  principle  that  the  velocity  at  which  the  American 
farm  dollar  turns  over  Is  seven  times  each  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that  with  a  $14,000,000,000  annual  Income  for  agriculture,  the 
national  income  would  be  boosted  up  to  around  $98,000,000,000  per 
year  which  is  Just  about  where  it  should  be  to  carry  the  present 
tax  burden  and  support  Government  In  the  extravagant  style  to 
which   It   ha-s  become  accustomed. 

If  we  accept  that  seven-time  turnover — and  it  cannot  be  mathe- 
matically refuted^we  can.  by  the  simple  process  of  multiplication, 
determine  that  the  extra  $90,000,000,000  of  a  farm  income  would 
have  created  $630.000  000,000  of  national  income — and  there  would 
have  been  no  depression,  no  unemployment,  no  relief  problem 

Businessmen  generally  are  beginning  to  see  that  side  of  the 
picture  which  probably  accounts  for  the  Increased  consideration 
the  parity  principle  is  receiving  In  high  financial  and  manufac- 
turing circles.  Business  wants  the  extra  volume  and  profits  that 
can  be  wrung  out  of  Increased  farm  income. 


The  Neely  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1940 

Mr.    ALEXANDER.     Ml'.    Speaker,    for    Uie    past    several 

months  a  large  amount  of  the  time  of  Members  of  Congress 

has  been  taken  up  by  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  Neely 


motion-picture  measure,  or  anti-block-booking  bill,  both  in 
the  way  of  private  interviews  and  also  in  the  form  of  letters, 
telegrams,  and  p>etitions. 

Of  course,  we  like  to  get  the  varied  views  of  these  interested 
parties,  but  it  does  seem  as  a  matter  of  good,  ordinary  busi- 
ness judgment,  that,  if  there  is  need  for  tliis  proposed  legis- 
lation, if  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  system  now  in 
vogue  by  the  motion-picture  industry,  then  are  we  not  justi- 
fied in  asking  the  question.  Why  in  the  name  of  common  sensa 
do  they  not  wake  up.  clean  their  own  house,  and  rectify  their 
program  so  as  to  meet  the  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  public 
which  favors  the  Neely  bill? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  make  such  business  problems  matters 
of  legislation?  Why  do  we  have  to  try,  and  I  believe  foolishly, 
to  legislate  business  ethics  and  principles  of  business  manage- 
ment? It  is  not  only  foolish  but  it  is  just  another  one  of  the 
many  insidious  ways  in  which  we  are  doing  away  with  indi- 
vidual initiative,  contaminating  business  with  politics,  and 
otherwise  destroying  the  sound  and  fundamental  principles 
of  free  government  originally  set  up  in  this  country,  and 
which  worked  so  well  for  about  130  years  that  they  made  us 
the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  going  on  and 
that  we  are  asked  to  pass  on  in  this  matter.  I  submit  the 
following  letter  just  received  from  the  Independent  Theatre 
Owners  of  the  Northwest,  and  express  the  hope  that  these 
groups  will  iron  out  their  differences  and  thus  make  the 
Neely  bill  unnecessary: 

Feeruart  29,  1940. 

Mr    W   H    Workman. 

MetrO'Golduyn-Mayer  Distributing  Corporation,  1104  Currie 
At^enue  North.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Dear  Mr.  Workman:  Yesterday  afternoon  we  learned  that  your 
company  had  conducted  a  preview  of  a  motion  picture  at  a  theater 
in  this  city.  To  this  preview  and  under  the  pretense  of  showing 
this  picture,  and  for  no  other  reason,  you  asked  the  City  Wide 
Leisure  Time  Activities  Committee  of  the  P  T.  A.  Central  Council  of 
Minneapolis  to  invite  its  m.cmbers. 

After  you  had  succeeded  in  bringing  a  large  number  of  the  P.  T.  A. 
members  to  the  theater  you  asked  them  to  U.'^ten  to  speeches  by 
four  hirelings  of  the  prodviccrs  and  their  affiliated  theaters  on  the 
motion-picture  block-booking  bill  which  was  recently  passed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  is  now  before  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  for  their  consideration.  This  bill  Is  more  commonly 
known  as  tlie  Neely  bill,  and  its  ptu-pose  is  to  permit  theater  owners 
some  right  of  selection,  which  they  do  not  now  have.  In  choosing  the 
type  of  motion  pictures  which  they  would  like  to  show  In  their 
respective  theaters. 

Immediately  after  the  speeches  by  the  paid  members  of  the 
producers  and  affiliated  theaters  and  as  an  apparent  part  of  a  well- 
covered-up  scheme,  someone  got  up  from  the  floor  and  made  a 
motion  that  the  group  go  on  record  against  the  Neely  bill.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  people  present  that  they  refused 
to  be  hoodwinked  and  for  that  reason  would  not  vote  on  this 
motion. 

We.  of  course,  have  no  objections  to  any  meetings  which  are 
designed  to  throw  light  on  the  Neely  bill  and  what  it  means  to  all 
theaters  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  theater-going  public 

We  know  that  the  above-named  Central  P.  T.  A.  Cotincll  of  Min- 
neapolis is  also  desirous  of  obtaining  all  the  information  they  can 
on  the  Neelv  blU.  Tills  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  National  Council  of  the  P  T  A.  is  on  record  with  its  unqualified 
endorsement  of  the  bill  and  that  Its  national  officers  have  appeared 
before  congressional  committees  urging  Its  passage. 

We  know  that  the  City  Wide  Leisure  Time  Committee  of  Minne- 
apolis did  not  realize  they  were  being  called  to  a  meeting  at  which 
your  company  and  other  opponents  of  the  bUl  would  be  present  to 
give  them  a  one-sideJ  discussion  and  explanation  ^^Ithout  offering 
them  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  other  side. 

We  ask  whether  you  were  afraid  to  have  the  other  side  present 
so  that  they  could  explain  the  merits  of  the  bill  to  those  p>eople 
whom  you  had  invited  to  the  theater? 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  simply  this:  If  you  plan  to  hold  other 
meetings  of  a  similar  nature,  may  we  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest.  In 
fairness  to  those  whom  you  invite,  that  you  advise  them  of  the  real 
purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  may  we  further  ask  that  you  he  so 
kind  as  to  Invite  us  so  that  we  can  give  our  views  on  the  merits  of 
the  Neely  bill  and  why  it  so  vitally  affects  the  Interests  of  the  thou- 
sands of  theater  ovpners  in  the  entire  Uruted  States. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
■Very  trxily  yours. 

Allied  Theatre  Owners  of  the  Northwest, 
Ben  Ashe,  Secretary. 

-f 


•^  'w^  -r^  y-^  /^  T^  T^ 
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Discriminatory  Freight  Rates 


extp:xsiox  of  remarks 


OF 


.       HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OK   TKNNKSSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSP:  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1940 


ARTICLES  BY  J    LACEY  REYNOLDS 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  articles  by  Mr. 
J.  Lacey  Reynolds: 

W.\.sHrNGTON.  D  C— The  attitude  of  the  railroads  of  the  Nation 
la  an  Important  factor  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissions 
current  investigation  of  discriminatory  freight  rates  in  the  South. 
Southwest,   and   West. 

Success  of  the  southi-rn  freight-rate  fight  may  well  depend  upon 
the  positions  taken  by  the  carriers — both  North  and  South — in  this 
proceeding. 

So  far  neither  the  northern  nor  southern  roads  have  defined 
their  positions  The  American  Association  of  Railroads — whose 
membership  includes  the  major  southern  lines,  incidentally— is 
known  to  have  considered  petitioning  the  Commission  to  abandon 
the  investlgjvtlon 

The  petition  has  not  been  filed  to  date,  but  any  such  move 
would  be  resented  by  southerners,  particularly  if  the  southern 
lines  were  a  party  to  It, 

Northern  lines  opposed  the  competitive  rate  reductions  granted 

by  the  I.  C    C    In  the  Southeastern  Governors  case  last  fall,  and  are 

now  seeking  to  reopen  the  case   lu  hopes  of  obtaining  a  reversal. 

Thev  have  fought  the  South  ^n  rates  traditionally — and  for  very 

tangible  reasons. 

One  reastm  grows  out  of  the  layout  of  the  Nation's  rail  trans- 
portation svstem.  The  northern  lines  are  principally  east-and-west 
lines,  while  the  .southern  roads  run  north-and-south,  temunatlng 
with  one  exception  at  the  Ohio  River 

Because  they  obtain  longer  hauls  and  therefore  greater  revenue, 
northern  lines  would  prefer  to  handle  east-west  traffic  For  in 
taking  north-south  shipments  they  receive  revenue  only  for  the 
relatively  short  distance  to  the  Ohio  River  crossings,  where  the 
traffic  IS  turned  over  to  southern  lines. 

This  desire  for  east-west  shipments  may  be  a  basic  reason  why 
northern  lines  have  extended  more  favorable  through  rates  to 
the  carriers  east  and  west  of  them — to  New  England  on  the  one  side 
and  western  trunk-line  territory  on  the  other.  This  Is  also  the 
reason  why  more  uniform  freight  classifications  are  found  on  thl» 
trafflc  than  on  north-and-south  traffic 

Since  ample  Joint  rates  and  uniform  classification  make  for  lower 
transportation  charges,  this  Is  one  reason  why  North  and  South 
rates  are  higher  than  East  and  West  rates 

Although  this  may  be  one  explanation  of  the  Souths  freight- 
rate  plight,  it  Is  no  Justification,  rate  experts  assert  The  fact 
that  rates  and  cla^slflcations  are  comparatively  unsatisfactory  is 
given  as  one  salient  reason  why  the  I  C  C  should  proceed  with 
Its  investigation  into  the  class-rate  structure  and  bring  both  into 
better  relationship. 

There  are  other  contributory  explanations  for  the  traditional 
opposition  of  northern  carriers  to  southern  ratc-equallty  demands, 
but  one  deserves  .special  mention,  since  It  is  considered  funda- 
mental: The  northern  railroads  do  not  want  southern  competition 
for  the  idustries  located  along  their  own  lines. 

They  naively  admitted  this  back  in  1935  In  a  memorandum  filed 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  the  I  C  C  for  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  remedy  the  Interterntorlal  freight-rate  problem 

"The  territory  (OflQcial  territory  in  the  North  and  East)  is  hemmed 
In  on  the  south,  southwest,  and  the  west  by  territories,  and  car- 
riers serving  them,  all  .seeking  to  markf  their  products  within  the 
territory  served  by  official  lines."  the  memorandum  read.  "In 
many  instances  such  commodities  sought  to  t>e  marketed  within 
official  territory  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  commodities 
produced  in  that  territory 

"Official  lines,  therefore,  are  duty  bouiid  to  protect  the  geographi- 
cal or  other  natural  advantages  possessed  by  shippers  or  producers 
on  their  lines,  and  a.s  a  matter  of  Justice  and  equality  they  n\ay 
not  be  required  to  join  in  such  low  bases  of  intertemtonal  rates 
as  to  nullify  or  n^mtralize  these  natural  advantages.  " 

Of  course,  the  principal  "natural  advantage"  referred  to  Is  lower 
frei.;ht  rates 

Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  northern  lines  pleading  in  the  name 
of  "Justice  and  etjuality "  to  maintain  an  unjust  and  inequitable 
rate  structuri;> — without  thought  for  the  national  Interest  and  with- 
out regard  for  the  effect  of  such  discriminations  on  the  Nation's 
economic  development 

In  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee's  forthcoming 
Study    of    the    effects   of   freight-rate   discriminations   on    regional 


competition  and  development.  Its  economists  are  expected  to 
demonstrate  conclusively  how  freight-rate  discriminations  can  be 
used  by  interests  in  the  dominant  North  to  Insulate  themselves 
against  serious  competition  from  the  South  and  West 

In  view  of  the  past  attitude  of  northern  carriers  and  their  ap- 
parent unconcern  for  the  general  welfare,  a  southern  leader  In  the 
freight-rate  fight  recently  made  this  significant  comment: 

"The  I  C  C  "s  present  investigation  will  determine  whether  we 
will  permit  northern  railroads  to  dictate,  rather  than  serve,  our 
whole  national  economy  " 

The  attitude  of  the  southern  carriers  toward  the  lnvestl<?atlon 
has  not  been  brought  out  into  the  open,  although  some  of  their 
officials  have  been  hobnobbing  with  southern  raw-material  and 
heavy -goods  shippers,  who  are  working  to  kill  the  probe 

In  the  readjustment  of  rate  inequalities,  southern  railroads  face  a 
fundamental  problem:  How  to  effect  rate  reductions  and  still 
maintain  revenues. 

No  dl.sastrous  revenue  cuts  are  likely  to  flow  out  of  rate  reduc- 
tions on  a  few  products,  and  that  may  explain  why  they  went  along 
with  the  southeastern  Governors  In  their  recent  case  Only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  commodities  was  involved  in  that  case. 

But  In  any  general  lowering  of  the  rate  level,  the  southern  lines 
fear  that  their  financial  structure  will  be  impaired.  Of  course, 
those  favoring  lower  rates  are  inclined  to  take  the  carriers  to  task 
for  their  fears. 

They  point  out  that  railroad  officials  too  often  have  been  wedded 
to  the  theory  that  rate  reductions  necessarily  mean  reductions 
in  revenue  Lowering  of  rates  may  attract  additional  volume  of 
traffic  to  produce  Increased  revenues,  it  is  argued  Failure  of 
railroads  in  general  to  realize  this  is  advanced  as  one  reason  why 
they  have  taken  such  a  beating  at  the  hands  of  motor-carrier 
operators 

Aside  from  this,  however,  the  southern  carriers  find  themselves 
in  a  precarious  position  in  the  coming  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mis.sion  Investigation  While  they  may  be  disinclined  to  grant  a 
general  rate  cut  for  revenue  reasons,  they  cannot  argue  that  the 
general  average  of  rates  to.  from  and  within  the  South  are  any- 
where near  as  low  as  for  official  territory 

Recently  they  admitted  to — or  rather,  tried  to  convince — the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  excess  of  southern  rates 
over  levels  In  official  territory  Wc»s  not  less  than  20  percent  This 
figure  was  arrived  at.  they  said,  after  actual  traffic  tests  on  all 
shipments  moving  between  southern  and  official  territories  for  a 
period  of  2  months 

Although  the  statement  was  made  for  another  purp>ose — to 
persuade  the  Commission  to  give  them  a  larger  division  of  the 
rates  on  traffic  between  the  two  regions — It  places  apologists  for 
the  Souths  freight  rate  level  in  an  embarrassing  position 

Recently  they  have  attempted  to  convince  the  public  that 
southeastern  freight  rates  are  not  "unreasonably"  high  Now 
tliey  are  forced  to  defend  this  excess  of  20  perrent  as  "reasonable  " 
Southern  carriers,  thus  having  deprived  themselves  of  grounds 
for  denial  of  the  argument  that  southern  rates  are  higher,  may 
follow  one  or  more  of  a  number  of  alternatives  in  the  I.  C.  C. 
Investigation. 

Of  course,  they  could  Join  with  the  southern  freight-rate  bloc 
and  fiarht  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  removal  of  discriminations,  re- 
gardless of  the  attitude  of  northern  carriers  or  .southern  heavy- 
goods  shippers,  who  already  enjoy  low  rates  and  fear  that  a  gen- 
eral  readjustment   may   deprive   them   of   their   advantage. 

They  may  elect  to  stay  out  of  the  fight  ln.sofar  as  possible. 
Naturally,  this  would  Involve  separating  them.selves  from  the 
American  A.s.sociatlon  of  Railroads  in  the  event  the  association 
should  actively  ft^ht  the  Investigation.  To  remain  in  the  asso- 
ciation, even  though  maintaining  a  neutral  attitude  otherwise, 
likely  would  create  resentment  among  the  southern  reductionists. 
There  are  other  alternatives.  Southern  carriers  might  fight  the 
Investigation  outright  and  try  to  brave  the  storm  that  would  In- 
evitably break  about  their  heads  In  their  own  territory. 

Or  they  mlgiit  make  concessions  on  some  commodities  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  shlppjer  support  to  fight  a  general  reduction. 
But  this  would  be  eminently  open  to  attack. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  information  as  to  their  attitude, 
the  above  merely  suggests  possible  courses  of  action,  to  demon- 
strate the  difBculties  that  lie  ahead  in  the  coming  months.  No 
one  envies  them  their  position. 


Washington.  D  C. — In  the  recent  Southeastern  Governors 
freight-rate  case.  Chairman  Joseph  Eastman  voted  against  the 
South  and  handed  down  a  scathing  dissent  in  which  he  emerged 
from  the  atmosphere  of  cold  impartiality  surrounding  the  Com- 
mission to  charge  that  freight  rates  had  become  a  political  issue. 

Today  the  southern  freight-rate  bloc,  which  had  to  take  this  on 
the  chm.  can  in  turn  Indict  the  New  England  bred  and  experienced 
chairman  on  the  equally  serious  charge  of  Incon.sistency 

And  the  indictment  can  be  leveled  not  only  at  Eastman  but  also 
at  Commi.ssioner  Claude  R  Porter,  from  Iowa,  who  Joined  in  the 
scorching    Eastman   dissent. 

A  check  of  Commis.sion  decisions  reveals  that  both  Eastman  and 
Porter  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence  when  rates  Involving 
their  respective  regions  were  involved 

Had  they  been  consistent  they  would  have  been  voting  with  the 
South  in  the  Governors  case  If  they  should  desire  to  return  to  the 
paths  of  consLstency  they  need  oP-ly  refer  to  a  couple  of  decisions 
they  wrote  back  in  1930. 
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During  that  year  Eastman  enunciated  a  principle  in  the  eastern 
dass-rate  Investigation  which,  if  applied  to  the  Soutlieastem  Gov- 
ernors case,  would  have  met  completely  the  southern  situation. 
The  eastern  class-rate  study  was  similar  to  that  now  t)elng  under- 
taken bv  the  I    C.  C    In  the  South.  Southwest,  and  West. 

In  the  Eastern  Class  Rate  case,  one  basic  consideration  was 
whether  New  England  manufacturers  would  continue  to  enjoy 
rates  into  the  North  Central  States,  on  a  parity  with  competing 
manufacturers  located   elsewhere   In  official  territory. 

Factor.^  involved  In  tliLs  determination  were  not  materially 
different  from  those  In  the  Southwestern  Go\-emors'  case  New 
England  Is  a  subterrltory  of  official  territory,  which  embraces 
the  North  and  East 

That  the  Southeast  Is  a  separate  rate-making  territory  from 
official  territory  Is  not  a  subfnantlal  difference,  particularly  in 
Tiew  of  the  fact  that  many  southern  shippers  are  geographically 
closer  to  parts  of  official  territory  than  their  New  England  com- 
petitors. 

There  are  other  similarities  In  the  New  England  and  southern 
altuatlon-^  For  example,  the  cost  of  operating  railroads  in 
New  England  was  a  question,  and  Eastman  conceded  that  cost  of 
operation  was  greater  In  New  England  than  In  the  rest  of  official 
territory. 

The  argument  that  the  cost  of  operating  railroads  in  the  South 
Is  greater  than  In  official  territory  has  been  advanced  as  partial 
Justification   for  the  higher  level  of  southern   rates 

In  the  Eastern  Class  Rate  case.  Eastman  discussed  cost  of  op- 
eration and  other  factors,  but  minimized  their  rate-making  Im- 
portance enough  to  give  the  New  Englanders  competitive  trans- 
portation   access    to    the    desired    Ohlo-Indlana-Illlnots-Michigan 

market 

In  the  Southea-stem  (Governors'  case,  however,  he  Ignored  the 
similarities  between  the  situations  In  New  England  and  the  South 
and   voted   against   the  South   with   this  pious  comment: 

"This  Commission  has  an  equal  duty  with  respect  to  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  nothing  will  speed  its  rum  more  quickly 
than  the  disease  of  sectionalism  " 

Commissioner  Porter,  who  sided  with  Eastman  In  the  GOTemors' 
case,  has  an  equally  inconsistent  record. 

In  the  western  trunk  line  class  rates  Investigation  he  wanted  to 
rive  manufacturers  In  his  home  State  of  Iowa  and  in  parts  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri  better  access  to  the  Illinois 
market  in  official  territory. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Commission  set  a  level  of  rates  on  this 
traffic  approximating  125  percent  of  the  rate  level  In  Illinois. 

Porter  found  himself  in  "thorough  disagreement"  with  any  such 
arrangement  and  criticized  the  majority  for  the  manner  In  which 
It  arrived  at  its  conclusions 

In  doing  so.  he  had  Incidental  occasion  to  discuss  the  south- 
western freight-rate  levels,  which  he  said  were  54  percent  higher 
than  those  in  official  territory. 

Placmp  himself  on  record  In  a  manner  that  should  be  enecurag- 
ing    to    southwcEtcruers    in    their    fight    for    lower    rates       Porter 

commented: 

•This  difference  (54  percent)   is  too  great,  in  my  estimation. 

He  summed  up  his  dissent  by  arguing.  In  effect,  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  freight-rate  barriers  which  tend  to  exclude  mariufac- 
turers  of  other  regions  from  the  markets  of  official  territory: 

-The  re.-iult  of  all  these  severe  changes  in  relationships,"  he 
said,  "is  certain  to  be  that  the  western  trunk  line  (Iowa,  etc) 
shipper,  particularly  for  short  distances  within  that  territory,  will 
be  unduly  restricted  and  tlie  long-haul  shipper,  especially  from 
the  Indu-strlal  Enst  will  be  unduly  advantaged' 

His  and  Eastman's  subsequent  refusal  In  the  Governors'  case 
to  give  southern  shippers  the  same  advantages  they  had  urged  for 
Shippers  of  their  home  States  9  years  before  Is  i>est  described  in 
President  Roosevelt's  adaptaUon  of  a  familiar  phrase: 

"Inconsistency,  thy  name  Is  geography." 


The  March  of  Liberal  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I    Tuesday,  March  5,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  H   WOODRING.  SECRETARY  OP  WAR 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Harr>'  H.  Woodrlng.  Secretary  of  War.  at  the  Washing- 
ton Day  banquet  of  the  Kansas  Democratic  Club,  in  Topeka, 
Kans..  Thursday  evening.  February  22,  1940,  as  follows: 

Tonight  on  the  free  soil  of  Kansas  we  commemorate  the  birth 
Of   the  father   of   our   free   country— a  BepubUc   of  free  people — 


freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  rellplon— perhaps  the  last  bulwark  of  freedoni— the  last 
bulwark  of  democracy. 

Though  bom  the  subject  of  a  foreign  king,  Washington  was 
the  very  personlflcaUon  of  the  dignity  of  human  liberty.  He  was 
a  liberal  of  liberals  He  pledged  his  life,  his  fortune  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  Nay  more,  he  devoted  whole-heartedly  his 
splendid  talents,  his  ma.-'terful  leadership  to  the  creation  of  our 
American  democracv.  Because  he  was  a  liberal  he  was  denounced 
as  a  radical  by  the  "Tories  of  his  day.  Just  as  his  liberal  successor 
Is  today  denounced  as  a  radical  by  these  latter-day  Tories. 

Throughout  America — Indeed  throughout  the  world — the  name 
of  Washington  Is  revered  and  honored.  In  remembrance  of  his 
service  to  America  and  to  the  world,  noble  statues  and  towering 
monuments  have  been  erected.  Nevertheless,  his  greatest  n-^onu- 
ment  is  the  llvlnc:  presence  of  our  vibrant  American  democracy  in 
the  family  of  nations.  So  long  as  America  shall  live  the  fame  of 
Washington  will  continue  to  shine  In  deathless  glory. 

As  American  citizens  and  as  Kansas  Democrats,  we  are  heirs  to 
the  liberalism  of  Washington  and  of  Jefferson  and  of  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  generations  that  followed — Jackson.  Lincoln,  Cleve- 
land. Theodore  Roosevelt.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt Each  of  these  great  presidents  gave  something  of  his  own 
genius,  his  own  character  to  the  fabric  of  democracy  that  has  been 
woven  throughout  our  history.  Ours  has  been  a  dynamic,  a 
progressive — not  a  static — nation.  With  only  occasional  inter- 
ruptions, we  have  moved  steadily  forward — forward  to  a  better 
and  a  fuller  life,  to  a  brighter  and  happier  existence.  At  times 
clouds  of  discouragement  may  temporarily  obscure  our  vision,  but 
from  Washington  to  Roosevelt  the  course  has  been  steadily  up- 
ward. Under  r.o  one  has  this  progressive  advance  been  more 
marked  than  during  the  administration  of  our  greatest  of  liberals — 
President  Franklin   D    Roosevelt. 

In  this  march  of  progress  the  pioneers  of  Kansas  and  their 
successors  on  the  farms,  the  villages,  and  the  cities  of  this  great 
State  have  ever  been  In  the  ranks  of  advancing  Americans.  Here, 
amid  the  rolling  prairies,  some  of  our  most  liberal  reforms  have 
been  launched  Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  that 
prairie  fire  of  Populism  that  swept  our  agricultural  West  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  The  ultraradical  farmers  of  Kansas  demanded 
such  unheard  ol  reforms  as  popular  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators, a  Federal  income  tax.  the  Australian  ballot,  rural  free  deliv- 
ery, parcel  post,  equal  suffrage,  regulation  of  railroad  rates,  and 
antitrust  laws  Radical  for  the  nineties,  yes,  but  for  the  1940's 
all  these  reforms  are  accepted  by  even  the  most  conservative  as 
the  true  American  way 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Kansas  farmers  who  proposed  such 
innovations  were  denounced  as  starry-eyed  dreamers — impractical 
thecrLsts  who  would  ruin  the  Republic  in  a  vain  attempt  to  enlarge 
our  liberties  So,  too.  the  Torii's  of  1776  denounced  Washington 
as  loosely  advocating  a  ruinous  liberty  that  would  breed  anarchy 
and  chaos  So  too.  the  Tories  of  today  denounce  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  his  democratic  and  liberal  followers  who  have  brought  to 
many  millions  of  our  c-ountrymen  the  boon  of  a  new  freedom — a 
security  and  a  happiness  undreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of 
Mammon. 

Seven  years  ago  tonight,  the  future  of  our  American  Republic 
was  none  too  bright.  Banks,  business  Institutions,  transportation 
agencies,  insurance  companies — all  were  victims  of  cHaotlc  eco- 
nomic conditions  Fifteen  millions  vainly  sought  nonexistent  Jobs. 
Respectable  citizens  were  reduced  to  beggary.  Even  farmers,  of  all 
people,  suffered  the  pangs  of  want  and  hunger.  There  was  only 
one  ray  of  hope.  A  new  President  had  been  chosen.  A  Democratic 
Coiigre.ss  had  been  elected  There  was  a  sentiment — more  felt  than 
expressed — that  somehow,  some  way.  Roosevelt  would  do  something 
to  alleviate  the  distress,  something  to  lessen  the  cruel  blow  that 
had  wrought  such  havoc  throughout  the  land. 

Then  came  the  4th  of  March  1933.  The  ringing  Inaugural  ad- 
dress of  our  new  Piesident  was  a  tonic  for  the  country  Hope 
replaced  fear.  Courage  supplanted  despair.  It  was  clear  that 
democracy  still  lived,  and  that  this  was  a  government  of.  by.  and 
for  the  people.  Under  the  Inspiring  leadership  of  a  great  humani- 
tarian President,  the  country  began  the  collossal  task  of  repairing 
the  damage  and  rebuilding  for  the  future. 

The  great  problem  was  made  a  hundredfold  more  difficult  by  the 
neglect  and  defeatism  of  the  previous  administration  In  1928  In 
the  midst  of  prosperity  a  President  had  been  elected  on  the  promise 
that  poverty  would  be  abolished,  that  all  automobiles  would  be 
twins,  and  "that  chicken  pics  would  grace  the  family  menu  wl+h 
monotonous  regularity.  In  a  few  months  came  the  great  disil- 
lusionment. Prosperity  vanished  like  a  house  of  straw  In  a  Kansas 
tornado  Amid  the  wreckace  was  left  the  forlorn  and  pitiful  figure 
of  an  administration,  too  discouraged  and  too  Inept  to  attempt  re- 
pairs Fcr  nearly  4  years  feeble  efforts  were  equally  divided  be- 
tween attempts  to  minimize  the  scope  of  the  disaster  and  to 
prove  that  Its  fury  had  pa.ssed.  When  prompt  courage  was  re- 
quired it  was  hesitant  timidity  that  responded  When  bold  attack 
wajs  clearly  Indicated,  a  craven  retreat  was  ordered.  Thus,  precious 
time  was  lest  and  the  forces  of  despair  and  defeat  were  in  the 
ascendancy.  The  change  of  leadership  came  none  too  soon  When 
relief  came,  a  spontaneous  cry  arose — thank  God  for  Franklin 
D    Roosevelt! 

The  instant  task  was  to  restore  to  million.'!  of  Americans  the  hope 
of  the  futiire.  By  a  series  of  bold  strokes  the  new  admlniirtratlon 
checked  the  forces  of  disasUr.     Tiie  crumbling   banking  structure 
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of  the  VniteH  States  was  prompUy  repaired  Confidence  was  re- 
stored Guaranties  were  provided  for  bank  deposits  To  tbe  dis- 
may of  carping  critics,  the  Government  Insurance  of  deposits  not 
onJy  did  not  wreck  our  banking  institutions  but  actually  restored 
the  vi)?or  that  had  all  but  departed  from  our  banks. 

Work  was  provided— inadequate,  to  be  sure,  but  nonetheless 
weIc<>m<^-for  millions  of  our  unemployed.  Youths  approaching 
manhood,  faced  only  with  bleak  discouragement,  were  provided  with 
useful  work  in  our  Civihan  Conservation  Corps,  where,  amid  in- 
spiring summndiiigs  and  clean  manhood.  miUlons  of  young  men 
contributed  mau-rlally  to  the  conservation  of  our  great  natural 
resources.  Many  millions  of  men  and  women  were  taken  from 
relief  rolls  :ind  given  useful  employment  under  the  W.  P  A.  and 
P  W  A.  facilities.  They  were  given  an  opportuiuty  to  become 
self-supporting  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  appreciably  to  the 
tangible  assets  of  our  country  through  the  construction  of  roads.  ! 
buildings,  and  other  substantUl  improvements.  ^ 

Not  only  was  the  immediate  distress  appreciably  relieved,  but  i 
provision  was  made  to  minimize  the  evils  of  a  recurrence  of  such 
a  disaster  Unemployment  compensation  and  old-age  insxirance  ^ 
were  provided  Pavments  under  our  old-age  insurance  law  have 
Just  commenced,  and  already  many  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
enjoying  the  comfort  provided  from  annuities  which  transform  a 
cheerless  old   age  Into  one  of  contentment  and   happiness 

Farmers'  cash  Incomes  have  increased  85  percent  over  1933.  Ben- 
efit payments,  commodity  loans,  and  other  advances  have  vastly 
ameliorated  the  distress  of  agriculture  You  and  1  know  that  these 
are  mere  temporary  expedients — a  Permanent  solution  for  our  farm 
problem  is  still  to  be  found.  With  millions  of  Americans  and 
hundreds  of  millions  In  other  lands  ill-clothed  and  Ill-fed.  and 
with  surplus  production  of  textiles  and  food  in  the  United  States, 
the  problem  is  that  of  matching  huge  excesses  against  desperate 
needs.  One  of  our  great  agricultural  problems  Is  underconsump- 
tion Maldistribution  is  the  crux  of  the  evil.  Grain  from  Kansas 
wheat  fields  transformed  into  bread  for  the  hungry  must  reach  the 
ultimate  consumers  in  teeming  American  cities  and  foreign  coun- 
tries unburdened  by  excessive  transportation  usid  handling  charges. 
Nevertheless,  though  our  farm  problem  Is  not  permanently  solved, 
under  a  Democratic  administration  the  condition  of  the  farmer  is 
vastly  Improved  over  that  of  7  years  ago.  and  the  immediate  future 
Is  bright  with  the  hope  of  further  betterment. 

We  would  be  less  than  frank  if  we  did  not  recognize  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  toward  Improving  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor,  of  government  and  business.  Closer  cooperation  of  all  ele- 
ments is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  the  progress  and  prosperity  so 
essential  tt)  the  public  welfare  However,  the  national  income  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1933.  Though  the  national  debt  has 
increased,  the  Nation's  private  debt  has  been  tremendously  re- 
duced There  has  been  a  marked  decline  In  interest  rates,  a  great 
reduction  in  mortgage  foreclosures  and  in  business  failures.  By 
every  criterion,  by  every  available  test.  It  Is  clearly  seen  that  do- 
mestic economic  forces  under  our  leadership  are  moving  steadily 
forward  toward  complete  recovery. 

Some  of  our  opponents,  whose  politics  warp  their  Judgment,  con- 
tinue to  inveigh  against  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  They 
pay  Up  service  to  liberalism,  but  cry  out  against  reform  with  all 
the  zeal  of  the  Tories  of  Washington's  day.  Their  Insistent  de- 
mand Is  that  we  take  the  Government  away  from  the  p>eople  under 
the  New  Deal  and  give  it  back  to  the  Republicans.  Without  nam- 
ing the  specitic  reforms  they  wovild  repeal,  these  modern  Tories 
emphasize  the  expense.  Elxpensive'  Of  course  the  measures  taken 
have  been  experislve.  It  is  Imposs.ble  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
many  millions  without  an  appropriate  expenditure  of  funds  But 
they  have  been  Federal  funds,  collected  from  Income  and  exlcse 
taxes  And  not  $1  spent  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  the 
past  7  years  has  t»een  a  tax  dollar  on  your  farm  or  on  your  home. 
But  a  true  picture  of  that  expense  dem;uads  an  examination  of 
both  sides  of  the  ledger.  We  must  look  at  the  credits  as  well  as 
the  debits  >\'hat  have  we  to  show  for  all  the  billions  that  have 
been  expended'  Well,  first  of  all.  we  have  unquestionably  pre- 
served American  democracy  Millions  of  Americans  have  found 
relief  under  our  form  of  government  and  have  not  been  led  astray 
by  the  siren  songs  of  communism  and  totalitarianism  in  despera- 
tion of  personal  frustration.  This  Is  a  very  real,  though,  perhaps, 
an  intangible  accomplishment  There  are  tangible  assets  also. 
Thousands  of  miles  of  good  roads  have  been  constructed  Hun- 
dreds of  new  schools,  hospitals,  and  public  buildings  are  found  In 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Great  new  dams  have  been  constructed, 
developing  vast  power  resources  for  present  and  future  generations. 
Rivers  and  harbors  have  been  vastly  Improved;  navigation  facili- 
ties have  been  extended,  the  national  defense  has  been  expanded 
^nd  materially  strengthened.  All  this  has  vastly  Increased  the  net 
worth  of  yoxMT  Government  and  has.  at  the  same  time,  provided  for 
millions  of  worthy  American  citizens,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
laced  with  threats  of  permanent  unemployment 

Today  our  eyes  and  thoughts  are  focused  on  a  great  war  In 
-  Europe  Another  i;reat  war  Is  raging  In  the  Orient  Tlie  peoples 
involved  In  these  great  struggles  number  more  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  our  restless  planet  The  raging  holocaust  of  war 
threateiis  to  spread  its  devastating  flames  over  many  countries 
not  now  mvoUed.  leaving  only  the  Independent  republics  of  our 
Western  Hemisphere  unscorcheid  by  its  fury.  Tlie  advent  of  spring 
may  redouble  the  imen.-^itv  of  the  conflicts.  Horror  may  be  piled 
on  horror!  The  pale  horsemen  of  death,  disease,  famine,  and  deso- 
lation may  range  widely  among  city,  village,  and  farmstead. 


As  Secretary  of  War.  I  am  In  a  position  to  know  something  of 
the  horrors  of  modern  warfare  Death  and  desolation  are  no  longer 
con.lned  to  the  fighting  force  and  the  firing  line.  From  the  air 
and  from  beneath  the  waves  flaming  death  may  and  does  come  to 
men.  women,  and  children,  young  and  old.  strong  and  weak,  fight- 
ers and  noncombatanU.  Because  I  know  all  this.  I  know  that 
America  must  remain  at  peace  We  can  and  we  must  keep  out  of 
war  Let  me  pledge  to  my  fellow  Kansans  that  insofar  as  my  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  this  Government  may  prevail,  no  son  of 
nUne  and  no  son  of  yours  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  blood 
offennB;  on  the  altar  of  Mars.  I  know  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  hates  war  with  every  flber  of  his  soul,  and  I  know 
that  he  is  firmly  re.solved  that  no  American  blood  will  be  spilled 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

Already  we  have  made  great  sacrifices  to  Insure  ourselves  against 
Involvement  In  the  war.  We  have  kept  our  ships  out  of  the  war 
zones  We  have  sacrificed  hundreds  of  millions  In  exports.  We 
have  suffered  an  acute  dislocation  of  our  foreign  trade.  This  loss 
has  been  a  well  worth-while  sacrifice  because  It  has  tended  to 
Insure  the  maintenance  of  peace 

We  have  a  saying — but  not  always  true — that  In  national  emer- 
gencies politics  stops  at  the  water's  edge;  that  Americans  of  all 
parties,  however  much  they  niay  differ  in  domestic  affairs,  always 
support  our  foreign  policies.  It  Is  particularly  gratifying  to  know 
that  in  this  grave  crisis  of  world  affairs,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation  is  a  unit  In  acclaiming  the  masterful 
direction  of  our  foreign  policy  under  Franklin  D   Roosevelt. 

Our  policy  Is  first  of  all  to  keep  America  at  peace.  War  would 
bring  not  only  Its  ghastly  toll  of  death,  sorrow,  and  desolation,  but 
It  would  likewise  seriously  endanger  the  very  maintenance  of  our 
democratic  Institutions.  The  first  few  months  of  the  war  in  Europe 
have  witnessed  either  the  con\plete  or  the  partial  suspension  of 
democratic  functions  in  even  the  most  lil>eral  of  countries  In- 
volvedj  Indeed,  a  noted  British  economist  recently  asked  the 
question.  Are  democracies  committing  suicide  In  self-defense?  To 
paraphrase  the  Good  Book,  what  would  it  profit  our  country  to 
gain  a  military  triumph  and  loBe  Its  democratic  soul? 

Ever  mindful  of  the  realistic  fact  that  force  Is  needed  to  repel 
force,  we  liave  recently  strengthened  materially  our  national  de- 
fenses In  doing  so  we  have  acted  not  with  a  view  to  waging  war. 
but  rather  that  we  might  speak  with  authority  for  peace.  Our 
entire  military  policy  Is  based  on  the  defense  of  our  territory  and 
our  Institutions,  not  on  an  offensive  against  any  other  country 
under  God's  heaven. 

While  we  will  probably  be  able  to  insulate  our  country  in  a 
military  sense  against  the  conflicts  now  raging.  America,  of  course, 
cannot  hope  to  escape  the  econoniic  consequences  of  this  disaster. 
True,  there  may  be  some  temporary  profit  from  war  orders,  but.  as 
we  know  from  sad  experience,  prosperity  built  on  conflict  Is  fleet- 
ing and  evanescent.  Wax  is  waste.  The  waste  of  war  is  assessed 
not  merely  on  the  vanquished,  but  with  tragic  Impartiality  on  victor 
and  neutral  as  well. 

How  long  this  deadly  warfare  may  continue  we  know  not.  It  Is 
safe  to  say  that  one  resvUt  of  any  proloiiged  conflict  may  well  be 
the  extinguishment  of  democracy  in  Eiirope  and  Asia  All  the 
more  reason  then  that  we  in  America  should  preserve  our  democ- 
racy; that  we  should  shield  the  precious  torch  of  American  liberty 
from  the  gusts  of  war  This  we  owe  not  only  to  America  but  to 
human  civilization  There  should  be  one  place  on  Gods  footstool 
where  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man  are  preserved  as  a  pricele.ss 
heritage  for  future  generations.  With  Gods  help  that  place  will  be 
America. 

While  our  eyes  and  thoughts  are  necessarily  on  the  spectacular 
drama  daily  enacted  on  foreign  battlefields,  we  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  the  domestic  scene  Here  at  home  we 
have  a  full  field  for  our  energies  and  our  talents.  We  Democrats 
have  made  splendid  progress  in  recent  years  toward  the  solution  of 
our  problems,  birt  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  relieved 
much  of  the  acute  distress  due  to  unemployment,  but  there  are  still 
too  many  Jobless  who  are  vainly  seeking  work.  We  still  have 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Farmers  still  raise  more  food  than 
they  can  sell  at  a  reasonable  profit,  yet  millions  are  undernourished. 
Labor  and  capital  have  still  to  learn  the  lessons  of  cooperation. 
Business  and  government  must  work  together— not  apart  We 
must  now  relate  our  Federal  exp>enditures  more  closely  to  our  Fed- 
eral revenues.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  with  our  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, has  remedied  the  more  acute  fundamental  phases  of  our 
economic  ills  The  chronic  ailments  of  our  body  politic  demand 
the  continued  attention  of  a  progressive  Democratic  administration. 
The  incidence  of  the  war  In  Europe  has  made  the  solution  of  our 
domestic  problems  a  hundredfold  more  difRcult,  Neverthele.ss,  we 
cannot  shirk  our  resjxnislbility  We  cannot  delay  The  ta.-^k  is  at 
i    hand      It  must  be  undertaken 

j  Here  In  Kansas  as  elsewhere  In  the  Nation,  there  Is  a  great  body 
I  of  independent  voters,  men  and  women  who  put  patriotism  above 
partisanship  Here,  as  elsewhere,  these  citizens  have  frequently 
\  Joined  the  Democrats  In  advocating  and  accomplishing  those  lib- 
j  eral  reforms  which  have  meant  so  much  to  the  happiness  and  wcU- 
I  being  of  the  American  people.  Of  recent  years,  they  have  formed 
I  the  commendable  habit  of  voting  the  Democratic  ticket  with  almost 
\  uniform  regularity  The  results  attained  have  Justified  their  action. 
This  year  Is  another  campaign  year.  In  1940.  as  in  other  recent 
election  years,  we  aim  to  present  to  the  American  people  a  liberal 
platform  and  liberal  candidates  pledged  to  the  continuance  and 
development  of  the  liberal  policies  of  the  past  7  years.    We  caiuiot 
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afford  a  lapse  In  progress.  We  must  remember  that  7'4  ye»ra  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  were  followed  by  4  years  of  Taft,  that  the  lib- 
eral reforms  of  8  years  of  Woodrow  Wllaon  were  almost  undone  In 
the  12  deadly  years  of  Harding,  Coolldge,  and  Hoover.  Let  vis  not 
permit  the  progress  of  8  years  under  Franklin  Rooeevelt  to  Kink 
in  the  morass  of  4  years  of  some  new  Tory. 

Here  In  the  center  of  the  great  agricultural  West,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  our  country's  founder,  let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  American  democracy.  As  patriotic  Americans,  as  liberal 
Democrats,  we  are  proud  of  our  heritage,  proud  of  our  achievements, 
and  proud  of  our  record  of  service  to  the  people  Let  us  here  and 
now  resolve  that  we  will  vigorously  oppose  any  recession  of  Ameri- 
can progress.  The  unterrlfled  democracy  of  the  free  State  of  Kan- 
sas take*  Its  place  In  the  front  ranks  to  fight  for  the  continued 
maintenance  of  American  freedom  vmder  a  progressive  Democratic 
administration  both  In  the  State  and  Nation  We  extend  a  wel- 
coming hand  to  all  others  irrespective  of  past  political  beliefs,  and 
urge  them  to  make  common  cause  with  us  In  battling  for  human 
rights.  We  will  close  the  ranks  of  liberals  and  elect  a  Democratic 
Governor  In  Kansas  and  a  progressive  Democratic  administration  in 
our  State  and  choose  a  Democratic  President  and  a  liberal  national 
administration. 

With  such  a  force  and  In  such  a  cause  we  cannot  lose.  Once 
more,  before  another  winter's  snow  blankets  the  priceless  Kansas 
prairies,  the  victorious  banner  of  democracy  will  fly  at  the  masthead 
of  our  great  Commonwealth  and  our  glorious  Republic.  Again  we 
will  win,  because  the  progressive  masses  of  the  American  people 
under  a  militant  democracy  deserve  to  win. 


What  the  Income  Tax  Could  Yield 
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HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     KNUTE    HILL,    OP    WASHINGTON 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
wtiich  I  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  at 
a  luncheon  of  the  People's  Lobby,  March  2,  1940. 

During  these  early  days  of  the  month  of  March  a  great  many 
of  tis  are  engaged  In  making  out  otir  annual  income-tax  reports. 
It  may  seem  rather  strange  to  some  when  I  say  that  this  is  one 
of  mv'  pleasant  duties  In  these  days  of  so  much  unemployment 
and  distress  I  for  one.  am  certaliUy  thankful  that  I  am  permitted 
to  earn  an  income  on  which  to  pay  a  tax  Taxes  should  be 
levied  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay  and  benefits  received.  It 
takes  money  to  run  a  complex  modern  government;  and  we  who 
receive  the  benefits  and  protection  of  that  Government  and  have 
the  opportunity  of  earning  an  income  because  of  the  existence 
and  functioning  of  that  Government  should  be  glad  and  willing 
to  bear  our  share  of  the  expense  In  connection  therewith  To 
those  who  are  dlspos3d  to  complain  may  I  call  attention  to  Income 
taxes  paid  In  Great  Britain: 

An  Englishman  with  a  wife  and  one  child  will  pay  In  income 
taxes  this  year  as  follows: 

Tax 

Income: 

$6.000 2   171   25 

$8.000 ^'  ^'1   -^^ 

Statistics  are  rather  tiresome  but  let  me  Just  briefly  outUne 
the  situation  In  the  United  States: 

Figures  recently  reported  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  per- 
sonal incomes  for  1938.  and  Treastur  data  on  corporation  profits, 
show  that  the  Federal  Government  could  get  at  least  two  to  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  more  than  It  does,  from  taxes 
on  personal  and  corporation  Income. 

The  Treasury  reports  that  in  1938.  almost  3.000.000  taxable  In- 
comes were  reported,  with  a  total  net  Income  of  about  twelve 
and  two- thirds  billion  dollars. 

Upon  thU  enormous  Income  the  total  Pederjd  Income  tax.  and 
Burtax  was  only  $765,000,000.  an  average  of  $265,  or  6  percent. 

The   average   Income   of    these   nearly   3,000,000    individuals   waa 

$4,215 

If  these  3  000,000  who  received  the  major  part  of  rent.  Inter- 
est and  profits  paid  In  1938,  had  paid  an  average  of  about  $700 
more  In  Income  tax  and  surtax,  they  wotild  still  have  had  left  an 
average  of  about  $3.500— which  was  nearly  three-quarters  more 
than  the  average  family  income  In  1938. 


This  would  have  given  the  Government  a  little  over  $2,000,000,- 
000  more  than  It  got  from  Income  taxes  and  surtaxes  In  1938. 

Of  course,  under  our  system  of  progressive  income  taxes  and 
surtaxes  people  with  Incomes  under  $5,000  would  not  pay  much 
more  Income  tax,  not  over  $100  to  $150  more  at  most,  while  those 
with  Incomes  of  over  $10,000  could  pay  $1,000  to  $50,000  more 
than  they   do. 

In  1938  almost  176.000  p^ple  reported  net  Incomes  of  over  $10,000 
with  a  total  of  $3,987,000,000,  upon  which  they  paid  Just  imder 
$625,000,000  In  taxes.  After  paying  these  taxes  they  had  left 
$2,000,000,360,  an  average  of  $13,433. 

In  1936  the  reporting  corporations  paid  in  cash  and  stock  divi- 
dends over  seven  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  In  1939.  3.058  com- 
panies paid  $3i241. 000.000  in  dividends.  In  1939,  3,239  companies 
paid  $3,566,000,000. 

In  addition  to  thette  huge  dividend  payments,  the  surplus  and 
undivided  income  of  corporations,  estimated  on  their  reports  for 
1936.   are   about   $50,000,000,000. 

This  is  more  than  the  total  national  debt,  upon  which  the 
Interest  payment  nlone.  next  year,  will  be  $1,100,000,000! 

Ever>-  year  about  20.000  people  get  nearly  one-third  of  all  divi- 
dends "paid,  and  they  also  have  rights  to  about  one-third  of  the 
$50,000,000,000   of   corporation   surplus   and    undivided   profits. 

On  the  basis  of  British  Income-tax  rates,  we  could  raise  nearly 
$3,000,000,000  more  In  Income  taxes  than  we  do,  through  the  per- 
sonal and  corijorntlon  Income  tax. 

Today  the  National  Government  raises  nearly  three-fifths  of  Its 
income  by  taxes  which  fall  heaviest  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 

You  are  probably  asking  yourselves  why  Congress  doesn't  change 
this  tax  system,  now.  and  tax  according  to  ability  to  pay.  The 
real  reason  is  that  those  who  could  and  should  pay  are  opposed 
to  It. 

Every  progressive  Member  In  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  In 
all  parties  represented,  want  Congress  to  do  this.  No  Individual 
Member,  however,  and  no  small  group  of  Members  can  force  this. 

Under  the  Constitution  all  revenue  bills,  that  Is,  tax  bills, 
have  to  start  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  That  means  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  to  have  hearings  on 
amending  the  present  revenue  act.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Doughton.  If  enough  people 
will  write  him,  urging  that  his  committee  hold  hearings,  and  get 
their  Representatives  to  also  cisk  him,  the  hearings  can  be  held. 

Unless  Income-tax  rates  are  raised,  needed  relief  and  farm-aid 
will  be  cut.  The  American  people  must  make  themselves  heard  on 
this  question    In   Washington. 

We  must  revise  our  outmoded  tax  system  so  as  to  place  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  those  best  able  to  pay  and  In  such  a  way  as 
to  make  collections  certain  and  economical  and,  lastly,  to  raise 
enough  revenue  to  run  ovir  Government  and  retire  our  debt. 


Utah  Republican  State  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesday,  March  5.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    STYLES    BRIDGES,    OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  rally  of  Utah 
Republicans  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Utah  Republican 
State  Committee,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Monday  evening. 
February  19,  1940: 

On  November  5.  in  less  than  9  months,  you  In  Utah,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  American  people,  will  go  to  the  polls.  The  deci- 
sion you  make  at  that  time  will  be  not  merely  the  selection  of  a 
President  for  the  next  4  years.  You  must  decide  whether  you 
want  4  more  years  of  new  dealism  and  all  that  it  represents. 
You  must  decide  whether  you  want  4  more  years  of  bureaucratic 
government  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  men  whom  neither  you  nor 
anyone  else  elected  to  office,  but  who  hold  the  power  of  life  or 
death  over  your  farm,  your  business,  or  your  Job.  or  whether  you 
want  to  return  to  the  democratic  ideal  of  a  government  limited  In 
its  powers  over  your  lives  and  responsible  only  to  you.  You  must 
decide  whether  you  ^ill  tolerate  4  more  years  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment, paralyzed  business,  and  ruinous  agricultural  prices,  or 
whether  you  are  determined  to  elect  an  administration  that  will 
release  the  energies  of  our  people  and  the  vast  productive  powers 
of  our  Nation.  You  must  decide  whether  you  will  be  content  with 
4  more  years  of  Industrial  strife,  of  Jealousy,  hatred,  and  dissen- 
sion fostered  by  men  In  high  office,  or  whether  you  will  insist 
that  those   who  administer   the   affairs  of   your   Government   set 
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an  example  of  Justice  and  tolerance  and  Inspire  the  spirit  of  vol- 
untary cooperation  by  which  a  free  people  must  go  forward 
toKeiher. 

The  planners  have  had  their  chance.  They  have  held  office  for 
7  long  years,  entrusted  with  powers  such  as  no  officials  of  a  free 
government  have  ever  before  enjoyed.  They  have  made  their 
charts,  they  have  tried  their  theories,  they  have  regulated  and 
reformed  every  phase  of  our  economic  life  And.  after  7  years,  the 
major  problems  of  unemployment,  industry,  and  agriculture  with 
which  we  were  faced  when  they  took  office  are  with  us  still— with 
many  others  added  to  them.  An  administration  vested  with  the 
\ast  powers  which  have  bef>n  entrusted  to  the  New  Deal,  an 
hdmlni.stration  that  boasts  that  'we  planned  It  that  way'  when 
things  are  looking  up.  must  also  be  willing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  Its  failures 

Today,  as  election  draws  nearer,  the  American  people  are  making 
a  mental  balance  sheet.  They  are  taking  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment more  seriously  than  ever  bt-fore.  t>ecau.se  tht-y  are  more  and 
more  aware  ol  Its  influence  upon  their  lives.  Ten  years  of  depres- 
sion have  made  them  a  .soberer  and  a  somewhat  disillusioned 
people  Th.-v  will  no  longer  be  beguiled  by  alluring  promises,  by 
eloquent  declarations  of  -social  objectives.''  They  are  not  likely 
to  be  fooled  by  alibis  or  red  herrings  drawn  across  the  path.  They 
are  looking  at  the  record.  They  are  looking  for  results  And 
more  and  more  they  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  New 
Deal  whatever  temporary  benefits  they  may  have  received,  has 
failed  them  fundamentally.  The  myth  of  the  New  Deal  is  explod- 
ing More  and  more  clearly  they  are  realizing  the  difference 
tnnween  promise  and  performance,  between  theories  and  results, 
between  dreams  of  Utopia  and  the  cold,  harsh  facts  of  reality. 
They  are  remembering  that  well-known  road  paved  with  good 
Intentions. 

First,  there  was  the  myth  that  the  New  Deal  was  the  champion  of 
these  in  need — the  ui.derpnvUeged.  the  ill-fed.  ill-hou.sed.  and  ill- 
clad  The  unemployed,  the  worker,  and  the  farme-  were  to  receive 
special  cart'. 

The  unemployed  have  received  a  meager  subsistence  that  has  held 
b<xly  and  soul  together  But,  after  7  years,  they  are  weary  of  de- 
{lendence  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Government  for  the  necessities  of 
life.  They  know,  despite  the  New  Deal  propaganda  to  the  contrary, 
that  fhey  would  not  be  allowed  to  starve  by  any  administration. 
regardles.s  of  party  More  and  more  they  are  demanding  an  adminis- 
tration that  will  permit  them  to  gn  back  to  work,  to  take  their  place 
as  self-supporting  and  creative  members  of  their  communities,  and 
to  ris.'  according  to  their  abllitips  More  and  more  ihey  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  no  subsidy  can  compensate  for  the  right  to  work, 
and  that  an  administration  which,  after  7  years,  has  been  unable  to 
assure  them  that  right  has  failed 

Thf  worker  has  received  a  law  presumably  designed  to  put  a  floor 
under  wages  and  a  ceiling  over  hours.  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  him 
if  he  IS  barely  sul)S!sting  on  part-time  work?  He  has  also  learned 
that  when  it  Is  administfred  without  regard  to  economic  conditions. 
In  an  attempt  to  regulate  all  wages  and  hours,  it  increases  unemploy- 
ment and  endangers  his  Job  Moreover,  he  knows  that  increased 
wages  cannot  be  raised  by  legislation  alone,  but  must  come  from 
Increijsed  business  He  has  received  the  Wagner  Liibor  Act.  pre- 
sumably designed  to  assure  his  right  to  collective  bargaining  But 
he  has  "learned  that  the  Board  which  administers  the  act  noay  force 
him  to  Jom  a  union  for  which  he  never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
and  arbitrarily  destroy  the  union  of  his  choice.  He  has  had  a 
social-security  law  written  on  the  books  for  his  benefit.  But  he  has 
seen  the  money  taken  from  his  pay  envelope  lumped  in  with  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  and  spent  on  pump-priming  projects 
He  knows  that  if  Government  extravagance  continues  at  its  present 
rate  new  taxes  will  have  to  be  raised  and  that  they  will  hit  him. 
Today  he  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal  has  actually 
failed  to  assure  him  these  things.  He  is  demanding  an  administra- 
tion that  will  assure  him  the  genuine  rights  of  collective  bargaining. 
free  from  coercion  from  the  Government  as  well  as  from  his  em- 
ployer. He  is  demanding  an  administration  that  Will  assure  him  the 
true  source  o'  hlghtr  wages  and  social  security — a  full-time  Job  in  a 
prosperous  and  expanding  industry  with  an  opportunity  to  rise 

The  farmer  has  received  subsidies  from  the  Government.  But 
ne  has  paid  for  them  with  his  independence  No  longer  is  his 
farm  his  own  to  do  with  as  he  thinks  best  It  is  now  being  run 
by  the  planners  In  Washington  Today  the  prices  he  receives  on 
many  products  are  down  to  the  levels  of  1932  to  1934.  He  has 
seen  his  markets  both  at  home  and  abroad,  dwindle  away.  He 
has  seen  Government  taxation  of  industry  and  industrial  strife 
add  to  the  cost  of  all  that  he  must  buy  More  and  more  he  is 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  meager  subsidies  he  has  received 
are  nothing  compared  to  such  los«es  He  too  has  come  to  realize 
that  the  New  Deal  liiis  failed  to  fulfill  Its  lofty  promises  or  meet 
his  primary  needs-expanding  markets  and  an  urban  population 
that  Is  able  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  agricultural  products. 

Today  a  disillusioned  American  people  are  asking  themselves 
which.  If  any.  of  the  New  Deal  policies  that  were  supposed  to 
bring  alx)ut  recovery  have  succeeded  in  any  appreciable  degree. 
I  challenge  the  .\dministration  to  point  to  any  of  its  policies 
which  have  accomplished  all  or  even  a  major  portion  that  was 
promised  for  it. 

The  spending  for  recovery?  Including  the  estimates  for  19+3 
and     1941.    the    Administrauon    of    President    Roosevelt    has    spent 


approximately  66  billion  dollars  In  8  years — more  than  half  the 
amount  spent  by  all  the  administrations  of  the  31  previous  Presi- 
dents In  the  preceding  144  years  of  our  history  The  New  Deal 
has  likewise  collected  well  over  40  billions  of  dollars  In  revenue, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  revenues  of  all  previous  adminis- 
trations In  our  history.  It  has  had  more  deficits  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  Presidents  in  our  history,  thereby  succeeding  In  the 
unprecedented  feat  of  doubling  the  national  debt  in  time  of  peace 
More  and  more  the  American  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  this  spendthrift  policy  has  instead  of  bringing  recovery  made 
It  impossible.  The  President  has  been  boasting  recently  of  the 
Improvement  of  conditions  since  1932.  But  It  is  no  more  fair  to 
compare  conditions  today  with  those  at  the  depth  of  the  world- 
wide depression  than  it  is  to  compare  them  with  the  boom  days 
of  1929  Average  the  7  years  of  the  New  Deal  with  the  last  7 
years  of  Republican  administration  and  you  get  a  different  but  <» 
fairer  picture.  Gross  farm  Income  is  nearly  $2,000000  less  a 
year— xlespite  Government  subsidies.  The  average  of  factory  pay 
rolls  dropped  24  percent:  and  the  average  of  national  income  |>er 
person  dropped  33  percent  during  the  last  7  years  compared  with 
the  previous  7— and  we  still  have  some  10000,000  unemployed. 
One  can  conclude  only  that  spending  for  spendlngs  sake  has  net 
only  failed  to  solve  our  major  problems,  but  has  only  added  to 
them  the  problems  of  crushing  debt  and  oppressive   taxation 

Another  experiment  of  the  New  Deal  which  was  promised  to 
raise  the  level  of  prices  was  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  That 
it  failed  to  do  so  is  apparent  But  what  the  fantastic  policy  of 
buying  silver  and  gold  indiscriminately  from  all  the  world  has 
done  is  to  drain  the  world  of  these  metals  on  one  hand  and  to 
accumulate,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers,  a  hoard 
unparalleled  in  history,  for  which  we  can  have  no  possible  use. 
Year  after  year  we  have  paid  In  cash  for  gold  not  only  the  value  of 
our  exports  to  other  nations,  but  a  bounty  besides  The  world. 
glad  to  get  American  cash,  has  increased  its  production  of  these 
metals  In  the  last  10  years  the  world  production  of  silver  has 
averaged  175.000  000  ounces  In  1939  it  Is  estimated  to  have  teen 
approximately  266.000.000  ounces,  only  57.000000  of  which  was 
mined  m  the  United  States  We  have  been  buying  at  a  rate  of 
better  than  4  foreign  ounces  of  silver  to  every  American  ounce. 
As  for  gold,  less  than  twenty-five  and  one-half  million  ounces  were 
being  mined  annually  in  1933.  In  1938  this  Jumped  to  over 
39,000.000  ounces — an  Increase  of  54  percent  in  5  years  And  yet 
we  are  buying  it  several  times  faster  each  year  than  it  is  being 
mined.  Our  hoard  has  risen  from  approximately  $4,000,000,000 
worth  to  some  eighteen  billions  in  6  yer  rs. 

Every  additional  ounce  of  silver  and  gold  for  which  the  American 
people  pay  the  rest  of  the  world  a  handsome  subsidy  now  but 
hastens  the  day  of  reckoning  when,  having  drained  the  other 
nations  of  these  riches,  we  make  these  metals  virtually  viseless  as 
far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned.  Although  Secretary 
Morgenthau  seems  to  enjoy  his  trusteeship  of  this  va.st  hoard, 
other  new  dealers  are  frank  in  admitting  that  this  gluttonous 
policy  of  chasing  the  gold  and  silver  rainbow  is  rapidly  decreasing 
Its  true  value  It  has  even  been  suggested  that,  having  paid  so 
many  billions  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  these  metals  with  the 
hard-earned  money  of  the  American  people,  we  may  have  to  give 
them  away 

Every  additional  ounce  for  which  we  subsidize  other  nations 
today  increases  the  dangers  of  inflation  tomorrow  so  long  as  the 
President  retains  his  power  over  our  monetary  system,  for  it  adds 
to  the  hoard  against  which  he  can  make  new  money  and  wTite 
off  a  paper  profit. 

If  we  are  to  protect  the  currency  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  world;  if  we  are  to  protect  our  American  miners  of  these 
precious  metals:  if  we  are  to  protect  all  of  our  people  from  the  peril 
of  Inflation,  this  reckless,  senseless  policy  of  buying  the  world's 
silver  and  gold  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  only  to  return  it  to  the 
earth  again,  must  be  ciu^bed.  Today  the  New  Deal  has  placed  us  in 
the  position  of  disrupting  the  currencies  of  the  world  if  we  abandon 
the  policy  suddenly  and  completely,  but  it  must  be  gradually  re- 
duced if  the  currencies  of  all  the  world  are  not  to  be  threatened 
with  collapse,  and  if  American  prices,  wages,  savings,  and  invest- 
ments are  to  be  safeguarded  Thus  another  New  Deal  panacea  for 
prosperity  has  not  only  failed  miserably  but  has  endangered  all  that 
it  was  designed  to  aid.     Another  New  Deal  bubble  has  burst. 

Another  panacea  for  recovery  was  the  reciprocal -trade  pnigrrun 
which.  It  was  promised,  would  help  us  recover  our  world  markets, 
which  had  naturally  shrunken  during  the  world-wide  collapse  at 
the  end  of  1929,  through  the  general  stimulation  of  world  trade. 
After  6  years  we  must  face  the  fact  that,  as  administered,  the  pro- 
gram h;is  not  only  dene  far  more  harm  than  good  but  that  it  has 
been  particularly  di.sastrcus  to  those  whom  new  dealers  promised 
us  would  gain  the  mo^t — the  farmer. 

Here  again  we  mu.«t  recognize  the  difference  between  Idealistic 
dreams  of  beautiful  theory  and  the  harsh,  stern  truths  of  reality. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  our  share  of  world  trade  has  not  in- 
creased and  that  American  foreign  markets,  which  the  administra- 
tion policy  of  scarcity  at  home  made  it  impossible  to  recapture,  have 
been  taken  over  by  other  nations  There  is  no  denying  that  the  only 
thing  which  has  given  the  United  States  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  armament  race  throughout  the  world, 
which  was  clima.xed  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  is  equally  true  that 
not  only  have  competitive   imports   increased  alarmingly  lix  recent 
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years  but  that  the  chief  reason  we  have  not  been  even  more  flooded 
with  the  cheap  products  of  peasant  labor  abroad  has  been  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  with  undeclared 
wars  or  preparation  for  war. 

We  must  face  a  truth  that  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
to  our  sorrow,  a  sad  truth  that  we  should  have  learned  since  the  first 
World  War.  namely,  that  other  nations  are  not  as  philanthropic  and 
as  Idealistic  as  we  The  late  Will  Rogers  never  spoke  truer  words 
than  when  he  declared  that  we  Americans  had  never  lost  a  war  or 
won  a  conference.  For  exiunple.  Just  before  negotiations  began  for 
a  trade  treaty  with  the  French  they  raised  their  duties  on  almost 
all  Imports  The  Secretary  of  Slate  was  greatly  pained  Not  only 
did  he  publicly  denounce  this  practice  but  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  deal  with  a  nation  that  employed  such  tactics.  But  nevertheless 
he  did. 

In  our  altruism  we  have  not  only  made  more  concessions  than 
we  received  from  the  nations  with  which  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
but  we  have  let  down  the  bars  to  every  country  in  the  world,  while 
receiving  concessions  from  only  one.  We  have  reduced  duties  in 
the  same  amount  to  every  nation,  regardle.s.-^  of  the  extent  to  which 
Its  standard  of  living  differed  from  ours.  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
for  instance,  wages  are  one-third  of  what  they  are  in  this  country. 
In  Italy,  wages  are  less  than  one-fifth  of  American  wages,  and  in 
Japan,  they  are  less  than  one-tenth.  And  yet  the  same  reduction 
in  duties  apolle?  to  all  of  them  alike 

The  Research  Division  of  the  Raw  Materials  National  Council  has 
made  a  study  of  leading  agricultural  imports  which  compete  with 
domestic  production  during  the  3  years  of  1935.  1936.  and  1937. 
estimating  the  value  of  these  imports  had  they  been  produced  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  displacement  of  American  acres  of  land 
caused  by  Importing  them  Instead  of  raising  them  at  home  The 
figures  are  startling  For  these  3  years  alone,  it  estimates  that 
competitive  farm  imports,  valued  at  a  little  under  $3,000,000,000. 
would  have  valu»xl  over  eight  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  had  they 
been  produced  m  the  United  States,  In  other  words,  the  average 
foreign  value  is  approximately  one-third  of  the  American  value. 
And  it  estimates  the  number  of  acres  dlpplaced  by  importing  these 
products  at  an  average  of  nearly  79.000.000  acres  a  year 

Let  me  give  one  specific  example  which  directly  concerns  the 
people  of  Utah,  and  other  sheep-raising  States,  During  the  3  years 
of  1935  through  1937.  approximately  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six 
and  a  half  million  pounds  of  wool  and  mohair  were  imported  The 
value  given  to  them  was  the  foreign  value  of  something  over  one 
hundred  and  ^eventy-nlne  and  a  half  nullion  dollars.  But  the 
American  value,  had  this  wool  and  mohair  been  produced  in  the 
United  States  would  have  been  over  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
and  three-quarters  million  dollars.  The  average  number  of  acres 
thus  displaced  each  year  was  approximately  58.000,000  As  for  wool 
manufactures  our  imports  were  valued  at  less  than  sixty-four  and 
a  half  million  dollars,  but  the  American  value  would  have  been  well 
ever  $193  000  000  Tlie  number  of  American  acres  thus  displaced 
was  over  twenty-nine  and  a  half  million— to  say  nothing  of  the  men 
and  mills  which  might  have  been  employed  to  manufacture  the 
wool  had  it  been  prcduced  in  this  country 

And  still  the.se  imports  increase  In  1938  we  Imported  one  hun- 
dred and  four  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured 
wool  The  value  placed  upon  It  was  a  little  over  twenty-two  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  But  at  the  ratio  of  3  to  1.  estimated  by  the 
Raw  Materials  National  Council,  the  American  value,  had  this  wool 
bten  priduc.xl  in  this  country,  would  have  been  over  $69  000,000 
In  1939  "ur  importation  of  wool  was  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  nearly  246,000.000  pounds. 
Here  again  although  it  was  valued  at  a  little  over  forty-nine  and  a 
half    millicn   dollars,    the   American   value   would    have    been   over 

$149,000,000  .^       .         ,  »!,       ,♦„, 

We  cannot  hitch  our  economic  wagon  to  the  star  of  the  altru- 
istic ideal  of  free  trade  and  preserve  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing We  cannot  mesh  oiu  economy  to  the  economy  of  the  world— 
particularly  In  its  chaotic  condition  today^and  avoid  beliig 
d-agged  dc^wn  to  its  level.  The  alternative  is  not  a  policy  of  self- 
sufficient  and  selfish  nationalism.  It  is  rather  a  return  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  true  reciprocity  bv  which  we  receive  concessions  com- 
parable to  tho-e  we  give,  and  seek  to  promote  world  trade  through 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  materials  which  nations  need  but  do 
not  have  and  cannot  produce.  Such  a  program  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  protection  ol  our  American  standard  of  living 

I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  trade  treaties  between  the  United  Stateo 
and  other  nations  But  thev  should  be  used  as  the  means  of  help- 
ing the  American  farmer  and  worker  to  dispose  of  those  products 
which  they  have  for  export.  They  should  safeguard  the  American 
farmer  and  worker  against  cheap  competitive  imports  sold  in  this 
country  below  the  American  cost  of  production.  Our  peop  e  must 
be  assured  of  ample  hearings  before  negotiations  are  concluded— 
and  the  democratic  right  of  appeal  at  all  times— a  right  of  which 
thev  were  deprived  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  And  they  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  pass  on  all  treaties  through  their  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  In  no  other  way  can  the  American 
standard  of  living  and  the  American  processes  of  democratic  pro- 
cedure be  preserved  Here,  again.  Americans  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  reciprocal -trade  program,  as  administered,  has  not 
only  failed  to  achieve  what  was  promised  for  It  but  has  proved 
one  more  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  recovery. 


The  American  people  may  reelect  an  administration  once  to  give 
it  a  fair  chance  to  make  good  on  its  promises.  But.  after  8  years, 
they  are  not  going  to  reelect  an  administration  on  the  basis  of 
noble  motives  or  grandiose  social  objectives.  The  ill-fed.  ill-housed, 
and  ill -clad  want  more  than  solicitude  and  Insufflclent  hand-outs 
from  those  who  hold  public  office.  They  are  weary  of  promises 
instead  of  prosperity,  luid  reform  for  reform's  sake  at  the  price  of 
recovery.  They  are"  tired  of  the  tinkering  of  pseudo-intellectual  _ 
theorists  and  professional  experimenters  with  their  economic  sys- 
tem and  their  lives  They  will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the 
stone  of  bare  subsistence  for  the  bread  of  prosperity.  What  they 
ask  is  an  opportunity  U)  go  forward  on  their  own  steam. 

If  I  did  not  think  that  the  American  people  were  cap.ible  of 
going  forward  through  their  own  initiative,  energies,  and  effort, 
then  I  would  say  that  the  New  Deal  has  not  gone  far  enough.  If 
I  thought  that  the  American  people  had  fallen  so  low  that  they  are 
incapable  of  caring  for  themselves  and  planning  their  own  destiny, 
then  I  would  say  that  they  must  fall  prey  to  a  paternalistic  despot- 
ism, benevolent  at  first,  but  gradually  stripping  them  of  their 
liberties  and  their  independence.  That  has  been  the  tragedy  of  one 
people  after  another  throughout  history.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  it 
happen  before  our  very  eyes  in  recent  years.  But.  because  my  faith 
In  the  American  people,  to  achieve  progress  for  themselves  under  a 
Government  that  makes  it  possible,  remains  firm.  I  accuse  the  New 
Deal  of  stifling  their  initiative,  wasting  their  energies,  and  holding 
them  back  when  they  might  have  gone  forward. 

Today  the  American  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
New  Deal  experimenters  have  nothing  new  to  offer.  The  President's 
recent  defenses  of  his  spending  policies  are  eloquent  evidence  that 
we  can  expect  nothuig  more  from  a  third  term  of  the  New  Deal 
than  a  continuation  of  reckless  spending,  mounting  deficits,  and 
rising  taxation,  repressive  regulation,  and  enforced  scarcity  at  home, 
coupled  with  a  policy  of  economic  internationalism  in  our  trade 
relations  with  other  nations.  We  know  that  the  continuation  of 
these  policies  can  lead  only  to  bankruptcy,  inflation,  or  repudiation, 
economic  stagnation,  and  lower  level  of  living  for  our  people. 

Such  a  prospect  should  be  particularly  repulsive  to  a  people  who 
chose  for  their  motto  the  one  word  "Industry."  You  in  Utah  have 
demonstrated  how  men  and  women  of  varying  beliefs  can  live  to- 
gether, work  together,  and  advance  together  with  mutual  tolerance 
and  re.«pect,  through  voluntary  cooperation  for  the  welfare  of  all. 
You  have  demonstrated  how  a  people  can  face  hardships  and  over- 
come difficulties  that  seemed  at  the  time  insurmountable  by  your 
courage,  your  faith,  and  your  industry.  You  have  furnished  an 
Inspiring  example  of  the  American  way  of  life  and  progress  In  the 
past,  and  I  believe  that  you  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  American  people  today  are  looking  for  an  administration 
that  will  put  an  end  to  government  by  repression.  They  are  look- 
ing for  an  administration  that  will  ease  the  burden  of  debt  and 
taxation,  of  bureaucratic  regulation  of  their  lives,  of  scarcity  caused 
and  subsidy  made  necessary  by  government  foUy.  They  are  looking 
for  an  administration  which  will  release  their  energies  and  unite 
them  in  the  common  cause  of  going  forward  together.  The  Repub- 
lican Partv  stands  ready  to  answer  that  challenge. 

We  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  remove  every  restraint  upon  re- 
covery, and  to  lend  every  encouragement  to  an  expanding  economy 
of  plenty.  But  cutting  every  unnecessary  governmental  expendi- 
ture and  a  thorough  revision  of  our  entire  tax  structure,  we  will 
release  the  flow  of  funds  into  increased  wages  and  greater  employ- 
ment. By  a  revision  of  the  administration  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  we  wrill  encourage  investment  and  thtis  the 
expansion  of  business.  By  a  revision  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  we 
expect  to  assure  genuine  collective  bargaining  for  the  worker,  free 
from  coercion  from  any  source,  and  to  assure  equal  Justice  to  em- 
ployer and  employee  alike.  It  will  be  administered  by  a  board 
whose  piorpose  is  neither  the  direction  of  a  class  struggle  nor  the 
triumph  of  one  group  of  workers  over  another  but  the  promotion 
of  the  partnership  of  capital  and  labor  which  alone  can  brlngf 
industrial  peace  and  progress  We  will  not  administer  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act  in  an  attempt  to  dictate  all  wages  and  hours  regard- 
less of  economic  conditions,  thus  putting  men  out  of  work,  but 
rather  for  the  purpose  Intended  by  the  law.  namely,  the  assurance 
of  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour  standards 

Under  such  a  program  the  unemployed  will  be  assured  of  the  one 
hope  of  real  Jobs — an  expmnding  economy.  The  worker  will  be 
assured  of  the  one  true  .source  of  increased  wages — a  pro.sperou3 
business.  The  farmer  will  be  as.siired  of  his  one  chanoe  of  adequate 
markets  and  prices — a  healthy,  prosperous  domestic  market  and  a 
fair  opportumty  to  comi>ete  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  Every 
citizen  may  look  with  confidence  to  friendly  government  for  pro- 
tection of  his  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  for  encourage- 
ment to  rise  as  high  as  he  is  fairly  able  so  long  as  he  does  not 
interfere  with  the  equal  rights  and  opportunities  of  others. 

Such  a  program  presents  no  panacea.  It  is  no  short  cut  to 
Utopia  But.  after  7  years  of  bitter  experience,  these  are  not  what 
the  American  people  seek.  It  Is  a  program  by  which  freemen  can 
advance  under  a  free  government  and  a  free  economy.  It  is  a 
program  imder  which  the  American  people  will  be  assured  the 
freedom  and  the  opportunity  to  go  forward,  as  they  have  in  the 
past  through  their  industry  and  their  genius,  to  the  building  of  a 
better  America  and  to  the  conquest  of  new  frontiers  for  all  mankind. 
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Hon.  Cordell  Hull 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OK  OKLAHOMA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFVTS 
Tiu:sday.  March  5,  1940 


EDITORIAL    BY    WALTER    M.    HARRISON 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  incorpo- 
rate the  editorial  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  written  by  Walter 
M.  Harrison  on  March  1  concerning  Hon.  Cordell  Hull. 
Secretary  of  State. 

[From  the  Daily  Oklahoman) 

WALTER  M     HARKISON  APPRAISES  THE  SECRETARY  OF  ST.^TE — HULL  :    ALERT. 
EXPERIENCED.    SANE.    SOUND 

Washington.  D  C  ,  March  1. — In  order  to  make  up  my  own  mind 
as  to  Ju.st  how  old  Cordt-ll  Hull  Is.  I  have  been  watching  him  at  press 
conferences  and  before  committees 

The  nrst  thlnR  the  third-term  boys  fling  at  you  when  they  say 
there  simply  Isn't  anybody  to  carry  on.  with  "Greathearf  out  of  the 
picture  and  you  say  how  at>out  the  Secretary  oi  State:  "Hull  is  a 
gotxl  man  but  too  old  " 

Born  in  October  1871  the  Tennosseean  will  be  69  years  old  before 
the  votes  are  coimted  in  November.  But  older  men  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Older  men  have  ruled  France.  England. 
Germany,  with  Iron  lists 

The  fact  Is  a  fiction  Is  .spreading  that  none  except  flaming  youth  in 
this  chaotic  era  of  groping  seems  gambler  enough  to  carry  the  torch. 
Mere  years  should  not  check  a  good  man  out.  when  It  is  the  virility 
of  the  thinkuig  mechanL«;m  that  counts  I  believe  Cordell  Hull  is  at 
the  height  of  his  faculties,  possessed  ol  an  alert  and  learning  mind, 
a  sounder  body  than  the  average  man  of  his  years  and  a  wealth  of 
experience  sanity,  and  Idealism  which  ought  to  be  given  the  utmost 
consideration 

Moderns  turn  their  noses  up  at  the  rococco  pile  across  from  the 
White  House  known  as  the  State.  War.  and  Navy  BuUding  A  relic 
of  Grunt  little  In  keeping  with  the  classic  buildings  which  have 
mushroomed  In  the  Ust  generation.  It  contains  no  chromium, 
bron?^  nor  W  P  A  murals.  Its  checkerboard  stone  floors  are  worn 
and  sagijed  The  swinging  latticed  doors,  with  their  black-paint 
borders  to  hide  dirty  hand  marks,  remind  one  of  emergency  con- 
struction ,  ^. 

But  there  is  a  sense  of  sanity,  poise,  dignity,  and  smoothness 
there,  one  never  can  find  in  such  ornate  piles  as  the  enormous  and 
ultra   Department  of  Commerce 

The  conference  room  Just  oft  Mr.  Hull's  private  office,  decorated 
with  Georgian  furniture,  presided  over  by  the  ghosts  of  late,  great 
Secretaries  counseling  from  their  canvas  and  pigment  selves,  is  as 
quleUv  sure  of  Itself  as  Is  Secretary  Hull,  standing  there  behind  the 
big  chair  at  the  end  of  the  table,  with  gray  McDermott  by  his  side, 
facing  the  ring  of  newspapermen  and  their  bell  of  machine-gun- 
questlon   ammunition. 

State  Department  press  conferences  are  not  wisecracking  sessions, 
as  thev  so  often  prove  across  the  way  Short  questions.  Short 
an<!wers  If  there  is  nothing  to  dLscuss.  nobody's  tUne  is  wasted. 
But  when  an  element  of  State  Department  activity  is  of  value. 
Hull  speaks  with  exact  Information,  sure  knowledge,  and  the  few 
times  he  Is  In  doubt,  he  holds  the  query  to  get  the  facts. 

This  week  Mr  Hull  was  the  flr.st  witness  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  considering  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties 
Here  would  be  a  sweU  place  to  watch  the  Secretary  under  sharp- 
ahootlng  Are.  Here  Senators  Vandknberc.  Cappkr.  La  Follctte. 
Lodge  Johnson  of  the  G.  O   P.  would  enfilade  him 

1  knew  the  press  associations  would  carry  reams  of  testimony,  so 
I  watched  only  the  byplay,  the  time  of  Hulls  reactions,  his  alertness, 
his  speed  In  ordering  thoughts,  his  mastery  of  himself 

For  3  hours  the  hearing  continued  with  Hull  In  the  well,  sur- 
rounded by  SenatOi-s  on  the  oval  bench,  with  Pat  Harrison  in  the 
chairman's  position.  For  2  hours  of  the  time,  cameramen  worked 
Close  in.  flftshli\g  bulbs  at  unexpected  moments,  movie  cameras 
Btuck  their  black  noees  In  the  door  behind  the  bench  and  ground. 
the  opposition  pricked  with  their  questions  Hull  was  as  fresh  at 
the  finish  as  he  was  when  he  went  on  and  Ijegaii  by  reading  tus 
prepared  statement. 

I  saw  no  cameraman  work  on  what,  to  me.  was  the  best  com- 
position of  all.  'Vanoenijerg,  leaning  over  the  mahogany,  peering 
down  at  Hull,  poking  out  a  forceiul  finger  to  establish  his  point. 
the  Secretary  leaning  forward,  eyeglasses  on  a  black  ribbon  stuck 
on  hiB  right  thumb.  Intensely  alert  to  follow  his  Inquisitor. 

It  might  be  that  thtM-  two  men,  sitting  there  spanlng  in  the 
Finance  Committee  room,  le.ss  than  6  feet  apart,  would  be  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  summer  conveutic>as. 


Secretary  Hull  had  no  office  assistant  there  to  prompt  him  He 
brought  his  portfolio  full  of  papers  He  fumbled  for  one  occa- 
sionally, groping  for  the  right  answer,  but  he  generally  got  what 
he  needed  without  pause.  More  than  once  he  halted  to  order  his 
thoughts,  but  not  too  long  Generally  he  was  ready  before  the 
Senator's  question  was  finished.  When  the  situation  called  for 
a  little  political  dig,  he  gave  as  gooci  as  was  sent  When  the  occa- 
sion called  for  repartee,  he  had  It.  After  2  hours  he  held  up  a  flimsy 
sheet  and  read  from  it.  I  noticed  not  the  slightest  quiver  in  his 
hand.     He  did  not  reach  for  a  glas.s  of  water  a  single  time. 

He  was  never  ofTended,  never  belligerent  never  raised  his  voice. 
That  kind  of  appearance  Is  hard  work  Mr.  Hull  walked  out  of 
that  session  as  fresh  as  a  spectator,  instead  of  the  principal  actor. 

It  Is  traditional  that  a  Secretary  of  SUte  should  have  dignity. 
Hull  has  developed  much  of  the  cold  front  he  wears  on  the  stage. 
Behind  his  private  office  doors  he  can  still  utter  a  good  round  damn 
if  the  occasion  requires  He  has  the  flre  of  his  fighting  days  in 
Congress,  but  such  attributes  are  unbecoming  the  second  officer 
of  the  Government,  in  his  lexicon,  and  he  lives  a  flne  mask  for 
himself. 

It  will  take  something  more  than  the  "old  man  "  campaign  to 
destroy  Hull,  who  daily  becomes  more  Interesting  to  the  Anierlcan 
people  as  they  ponder  the  mysteries  of  politics  in  a  Presidential 
year. 

Walter  M.  Harrison. 


The  Water  Pollution  Control  Bill,  S.  68.'),  and  the 
East  Bay  Sewage  Disposal  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

OF  CALIFX)RNIA 
I         IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1940 

Mr.  TOLAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  last.  March  1.  I 
took  the  floor  of  the  House  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
so-called  Barkley  bill.  S,  685,  which  would  authorize  the 
creation  of  a  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control  in  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

The  amendment  1  offered  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
restore  the  original  provisions  of  the  measure  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  Although  the  House 
refused  to  take  favorable  action  on  this  amendment  restor- 
ing the  33 '3-percent  grant  provisions  to  municipalities  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  sewage- treatment  plants.  I  intend 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  have  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  keep  Senator  Barkley  s  bill  in  its  original 
form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lajst  Friday  I  acted  upon  my  own  respon- 
sibility in  proposing  this  amendment.  In  my  mind  there  is 
a  real  interest  among  the  residents  of  my  district  in  obtain- 
ing Federal  assistance  for  the  proposed  East  Bay  sewage- 
disposal  project.  Yesterday,  I  received  fresh  assurance 
that  the  concern  of  our  community  is  still  with  the  pos- 
sibility  of  direct  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
following  letter  from  the  Berkeley  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Berkeley.  Calif.: 

Berkelet  Chamber  or  Commercz. 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  February  27,  1940. 
Congressman  John  H    Tolan. 

House  of  Representatii'es,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear    Congressman    Tolan:     Advices    from    the    United    States 
Chamljer  indicate   that   the  Barkley  btll.  S.  685,  is  soon  to  become 
active  again 

The  Berkeley  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  last  2  years  has 
been  urging  the  support  of  our  California  delegation  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill 

The  sewage-disposal  problem  along  the  east  shore  of  San  FYan- 
'  Cisco  Bay.  is  one  difficult  of  solution,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
i  Federal  Government  under  the  terms  ot  the  Barkley  bill  would 
'  prove  very  helpful  The  Berkeley  Chamber  of  Conunerce,  there- 
fore, reaffirms  its  poeiticn  and  requests  that  you  use  your  good 
offices  In  securing  passage  of  this  measure 
Cordially  yours. 

Berkixet  Chamber  or  Commebck, 
J    D    Sarber. 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
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Father  Abraham's  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

Ol     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1940 


AN  ABRAH.'VM  LINCOLN    ARTICLE   BY    EMANUEL   HERTZ 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  American  Legion  magazine  there  appeared  an  article 
from  the  most  capable  pen  of  Emanuel  Hertz  which  is  of 
unusual  interest,  especially  during  this  season  of  the  year 
when  the  name  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  is  upon  the  lips 
of  everyone. 

In  this  article,  which  he  has  entitled  'Father  Abraham  s 
Men,"  Mr,  Hertz  reveals  more  clearly  than  ever  before  Lin- 
coin's  deep  concern  for  the  common  soldier.  No  one  other 
than  a  thoroughgoing  student  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  wartime  President  could  have  amassed  so  much  here- 
tofore unknown  or  inadequately  evaluated  evidence  as  this 
eminent  scholar  has  collected  in  the  essay  to  which  I  refer. 

Because  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  which  Mr.  Hertz  has 
written  will  add  tremendously  to  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  real  Uncoln.  I  feel  that  I  am  privi- 
leged, indeed,  to  offer  Father  Abraham's  Men  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  having  been 
given,  the  article  referred  to  follows: 

IFYom  the  American  Legion  magazine] 

I  F.'KTHER  ABRAHAM'S  MEN 

(By  Emanuel  Hertz) 
AMde  from  a  few  events,  which  for  a  brief  moment  focused 
popular  attention  on  Lincoln's  treatment  of  a  particular  soldier,  no 
one  has  had  occasion  to  dwell  upon  that  pha.se  in  its  entirety  and 
chronicle  for  all  time  to  come  Lincoln's  relations  with  the  Union 
soldiers  and  sailors.  He  has  been  documented  on  quite  a  number 
of  outstanding  policies  which  to  the  historian  and  biographer 
seemed  important  Many  a  nsetvd  treaUse  is  the  ';^«"|t  of  such 
research  But  taken  all  In  all  no  one  has  deemed  It  of  sufficient 
importance  lo  reveal  what  Lincoln  said  and  did  and  thought  of 
the  young  man  In  his  Army  and  Navy^>f  the  fighting  soldier  and 
daring  .sailor  and  what  they  thought  of  him. 

The  sick  and  the  wounded  had  to  be  cared  for— and  they  were, 
as  far  as  the  methods  of  the  day  would  permit.  The  United  States 
Sanilarv  Commission  and  the  Christian  Commission  were  sup- 
Dorted  and  encouraged  in  their  work  and  he  con.<^tantly  helped  to 
make  them  mere  efficacious  and  workable  All  that  seems  to  be 
known  is  that  he  called  for  volunteers,  he  increased  the  Army,  he 
declared  a  state  of  war  and  blockade,  he  authorized  huge  exjiendi- 
tures  he  permitted  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  without 
trial    and  that  he  suppre.'-.«ed  some  newspapers. 

ConKress  generally  validated  these  acts  after  their  promulgation, 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  in  days  to  come,  sustained  both  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress  But  he  did  a  great  deal  more  of  which  little 
or  nothing  Is  known  If  thexe  was  one  department  unknown  and 
nonexistent,  it  was  what  Is  today  called  the  publicity  department^ 
He  was  a  poor  advertiser  -he  was  genuinely  humble  and  he  declined 
to  boast  of  his  performances.  He  understated  the  importance  of 
what  he  did  and  he  refused  to  -point  with  pride"  at  what  he^dld. 
His  Gettv-burg  address,  he  said,  after  he  uttered  those  Imperishable 
woVds  -wculdnt  scour  "  It  took  him  some  time  to  admit  to  Thur- 
low  Weed  who  praised  his  second  inaugural  address,  that,  '  Every- 
one likes  a  complimpnt— thank  you  for  yours  •  •  •  on  the 
recent  inaugural  address  •  •  •  which  will  wear  as  well  as— 
perhaps  better  than— anything  I  have  produced   • 

In  his  letter  to  James  C.  Conkllng,  one  of  the  be.st  documents  r>e 
ever  wrote  which  was  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Springfield  on  September  3.  1863.  he  says:  'It  was  hard  to  say  that 
anythine  has  been  more  bravely  and  well  done  than  at  Antietam, 
Murfreei'boT-o.  Gettvshurg.  and  on  many  fields  of  le.sser  note,  nor 
must  Uncle  Sam's  webfeet  be  forgotten  At  all  the  watery  margins 
they  have  been  present  Not  only  on  the  deep  sea.  the  broad  bay 
and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow,  muddy  bayou  and 
wherever  the  ground  was  a  little  damp  they  have  been  and  made 
their  tracks  ■ 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  adequate  records  of  the  per- 
formances none  of  the  numerous  manifestations  of  his  relations 
with  the  Army  are  revealed.     In  round  numbers  there  were  about 


2  1,50  000  men  In  the  Army  and  Navy;  about  one-fifth  were  wounded 
during  tlie  4  vears.  and  about  one-tenth  were  sick  tbroughout  tlie 
war  From  the  davs  of  anxiety  when  he  was  alone  In  the  White 
House,  waiting  for"  the  first  regiments  to  appear  and  ^ve  the 
threatened  Capital,  down  to  the  days  when  they  marched  to  the 
front  with  a  short  stop  at  the  White  House  to  receive  the  benedic- 
tion of  Father  Abraham,  who  had  summoned  them  to  the  service. 
Lincoln  kept  in  constant  contact,  and  was  called  upon  In  one  way 
or  another  to  act  upon  numerous  problems  which  the  War  Depart- 
ment could  not  finally  or  definitely  dispose  of. 

An  entire  saga  could  oe  written  of  the  Innumerable  attempts  ny 
subordinate  officers  and  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  prev-ent  the 
cases  from  reaching  the  President.  On  many  occasions  Judgments 
were  rendered  and  punishments  meted  out  and  report  of  the  cases 
withheld  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  President  to  Interfere. 
Many  an  injustice  was  thus  perpetrated  simply  Ijecause  the  sys- 
tem waft  new  and  imperfect.  When  he  ascertained  what  was 
happening,  he  is.sued  orders  that  no  capiUl  cases  be  disposed  oi 
without  submission   of   all   records   to   him   for   final   decision. 

In  so  vast  an  army,  thousands  of  such  cases  reached  him.  ana 
he  dLsposed  of  them  after  carefully  reading  the  entire  record  in 
each  case.  In  practically  aU.  he  approached  his  task  with  an 
effort  to  find  a  way  of  saving  life  In  the  slave  dealer's  case  how- 
ever  he  said  to  the  spokesman,  "My  friend,  that  is  a  very  touch- 
ing appt^al  to  our  feelings.  You  know  my  weakness  is  to  be,  ii 
possible,  too  easily  moved  by  appeals  for  mercy,  and  If  this  man 
were  guilty  of  the  foulest  murder  that  the  arm  of  man  could  pw- 
petrate  I  might  forgive  him  on  such  an  appeal;  but  the  man  wlio 
could  go  to  Africa  and  rob  her  of  her  children,  and  sell  them  Into 
interminable  bondage  wnth  no  other  motive  than  that  which  is 
furni.shed  by  dollars  and  cents,  is  so  much  worse  than  the  most 
depraved  murderer  that  he  can  never  receive  pardon  at  my  hands^ 
No!     He  may  rot  in  jaU  before  he  shaU  have  liberty  by  any  act  of 

"^  He  could  easily  be  induced  to  upset  the  stringent  orders  of  the 
courts  martial.  Would  that  it  were  possible  to  compile  all  his 
reasons  for  his  repeated  acts  of  mercy  Almost  any  pretext  would 
suffice  The  endorsements  on  the  papers  were  made  and  the  tear- 
ful mother  the  anxious  wife,  the  determined  sweetheart  walked 
away  in  Joy  at  the  saving  of  the  life  of  the  young  soldier  for 
whose  life  they  came  from  the  ends  of  the  land  to  plead  and  pray^ 
He  was  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  attainments.  How  the  best-laid 
Plans  of  the  Army  men  to  hold  fast  to  their  victims  crumbled  or 
were  laughed  away  or  were  demolished  by  an  apt  remark  or  a 
ptMnted  story  is  engrossing  and  so  human  that  all  these  ought 
to  be  gathered  and  told. 

No  other  performances  throw  so  full  a  Ught  upon  the  war  Presi- 
dent as  does  that  vast  unwritten  chapter  of  his  life  which  had  to 
do  with  his  contacts  with  the  young  men  from  every  part  of  the 
service  He  literally  Invented  means  for  showing  his  love  for  the 
soldier-  but  when  the  officer  seeking  promotion  came  before  him 
with  tlie  recommendation  of  his  superiors.  Lincoln  noticed  the  fact 
that  liquor  had  stamped  Its  seal  upon  his  features:  "1  dare  not 
restore  this  man  to  his  rank  and  give  him  charge  of  a  thousand  men 
when  he  puts  an  enemy  into  his  mouth  to  steal  away  his  brains. 

"General  there  are  too  many  weeping  mothers  in  the  United 
States  "  was  the  excu.se  for  thwarting  and  confounding  the  pro- 
fessional Army  man  on  the  court  martial,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
discipline  and  who  asked  the  President  to  sign  warrants  for  the 
execution  of  24  deserters:  "For  God's  sake  don't  ask  me  to  add  to 
their  number—for  I  won't  do  it." 

He  made  a  special  study  of  the  term  "desertion  and  what 
prompted  it  in  every  ca.se,  for  thousands  of  these  cases  came  before 
him  "I  would  have  court-martialed  him,"  he  said  In  one  case. 
"if  he  had  not  gone  to  see  his  sick  mother." 

If  there  was  a  good  reason  or  a  humane  explanation  for  the 
desertion  he  looked  behind  the  record  and  acted  A  boy  who  was 
taken  to  the  Armv  the  dav  after  he  was  married  and  was  late  on  his 
return  after  a  short  furlough  to  visit  his  young  bride  was  pardoned, 
"And  you  say.  mv  child,  that  Fred  was  compelled  to  leave  you  the 
day  after  the  wedding?  Poor  fellow;  I  don't  wonder  at  his  anxiety 
to  get  back;  and  If  he  stayed  a  little  longer  than  he  ought  to  have 
done   we  will  have  to  overlook  his  fault  this  time." 

"Mv  son  Is  a  good  boy.  Mr.  President;  he  would  not  be  guilty 
of  an  act  of  cowardice  like  that."  from  another.  And  to  the  girl 
who  "came  with  no  Governor.  Senator,  or  Congressman  to  plead 
vour  (her)  cause."  he  said:  "You  seem  truthful,  and  you  don't 
'  wear  hoops  and  I  will  be  whipped,  but  111  pardon  your  brother. 
In  another  case  he  said,  "I  must  put  this  by  until  I  can  settle 
In  my  mind  whether  this  soldier  can  better  serve  the  country  dead 

than  living."  ,     ,  ,        ,      »,   _. 

Judge  Holt  presented  another  case  for  approval;  Lincoln  hesi- 
tated then  replied,  "Well,  after  all.  Judge.  I  will  put  this  among 
my  leg  cases"  "Leg  cases^'  queried  the  Judge,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  leg  ca.ses'"  Lincoln  replied,  ■They  are  cases  you  call 
cowardice  In  the  face  of  the  enemy,  but  I  call  them  for  short 
my  lee  ca.ses;  I  put  it  to  you.  If  Almighty  God  gives  a  man  a 
cowardly  pair  of  legs  how  can  he  help  their  running  away  with 
him  m  time  of  battle?" 

"No  one  need  ever  to  expect  me  to  sanction  the  shooting  of 
a  man  for  runninK  away  from  battle,"  Lincoln  said  to  Senator 
Voorhees  "I  wont  do  it  A  man  can't  help  being  a  coward 
any  more  than  he  could  help  being  a  humpback.  If  he  were 
born  with  one,"    Then  turning  to  the  Senator,  he  said.  "Voorhees. 
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were  jrou  ever  scared?"  Voorhees  confessed  that  he  had  had 
■ome  little  experience  that  way  "So  have  I."  said  Lincoln, 
laughing  'and  I  Just  know  what  it  means  And  In  any  contest 
or  controversy  which  arises  between  the  head  and  the  heels.  I 
never  knew  the  heels  to  get  anything  but  the  best  of  It.  No. 
sir;  they  needn't  send  any  le?  cages  to  me  at  all.  Ill  never  carder 
a  man  shot  for  any  such  offense  " 

"I  haven't  had  any  pay  in  7  months."  said  the  officer  charged 
with  tlisloyal  utterances,  "and  my  v.tfe  needed  the  money  I  tell 
you.  Mr  President,  she  was  actually  hungry;  I  got  drunk  that 
night  and  talked  foolLslUy.  but  I  couldn't  have  said  anything 
disloyal  I  haven't  got  a  disloyal  thought  or  a  disloyal  drop  of 
blood  In  me  " 

"Well.  "  said  Lincoln,  after  a  little  pavuse.  and  speaking  very 
deliberately.  "If  I'd  been  fighting  7  months  and  got  no  pay 
and  M;iry  had  no  food.  I  presume  Id  say  something  disloyal 
myself  Lincoln  listened  to  a  widow's  sto.-y  pleading  for  the 
life  of  her  only  son.  a  story  told  between  sobs:  Lincoln  said 
nothing,  but  he  was  scribbling  a  few  lines  with  a  pencil  on  a 
pad  of  paper,  and  his  first  words  were.  "Well,  he  is  a  good  son 
He  went  to  save  his  mother  "  Then  to  the  mother  direct;  "I  do 
not  think  It  would  do  him  any  good   to  shoot  him.  do  you?  " 

The  tired  President  found  time  to  read  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  taken  by  General  Sibley  in  the  trial  of  303  Indians 
who  were  all  condemned  to  be  hanged  as  a  result  of  one  of  the 
most  bloodthirsty  Indian  massacres  on  record  Lincoln,  after 
reading  the  whole  record,   reduced  the  number  to  39 

Stanton  was  considered  the  nemesis  of  the  accused  soldier  The 
findings  of  the  court  martial  were  final  and  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed The  findings  and  decisions  of  the  military  clique  in  the 
Army  were  sustained  and  upheld  almost  uniformly  It  required  a 
superman  like  Lincoln  to  overrule  these  arbitrary  decisions  of  his 
otherwise  Indispensable  War  Minister  And  nowhere  was  this  more 
needed  than  in  the  problenrs  rai.sed  by  the  thousands  of  soldiers 
whose  misfortune  brought  them  In  collision  with  the  War  E)epart- 
ment  in  the  field  or  In  the  violation  of  one  of  the  many  rules  of 
the  War  Department 

Lincoln's  sense  of  humor  In  many  cases  came  to  his  assistance. 
He  was  never  slow  to  praise  or  to  give  a  mild  reproof  Putting  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  young  soldier  as  he  was  entering  a 
sa!oon  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  he  said.  "I  don't  like  to  see  our 
uniform  going  into  thes^  places "  The  young  man  never  did. 
"He  fixed  me  so,  that  whenever  I  go  near  a  salcKin  and  in  any 
way  think  of  entering,  his  words  and  face  come  back  to  me  " 

As  he  was  walking  down  the  stairs  in  the  War  Department  one 
day  a  number  of  young  soldiers  dashed  up.  taking  about  three 
stetrs  at  a  time  and  coming  into  violent  collision  with  the  Presi- 
dent A  second  glance  revealed  that  they  had  struck  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  There  followed  a  special 
tender  of  ten  thousand  pardons.  To  which  the  President  replied, 
"One's  enough;   I  wish  the  whole  Army  would  charge  like  that" 

The  only  manner  of  Judging  whether  the  feeling  of  the  soldier 
for  Lincoln  was  reciprocated,  whether  the  great  love  of  Lincoln 
was  appreciated  by  the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  came  for  the  first 
time  in  the  fall  of  1864.  when  the  ballots  of  the  men  at  the  front 
were  counted  and  revealed  an  overwhelming  vote  for  Lincoln's 
reelection.  In  many  Instances  the  soldier  ballots  were  decisive  of 
the  result  In  close  election  districts.  And  what  Is  more  remark- 
able they  became  the  preachers  of  Lincoln's  cause  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

The  records  of  his  deeds  of  mercy  were  told  and  retold  on  Innu- 
merable occasions  everywhere,  and  thus  his  battling  evangels  kept 
alive  and  burning  the  torch  which  Father  Abrahivm  entrusted  to 
tbelr  keeping  as  it  fell  from  his  lifeless  hands  It  became  the 
nuist  exalted  theme  at  thousands  of  firesides  and  at  all  succeeding 
convociitions  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  a  reunited  Union. 

It  w*s  agreed  at  one  time  among  the  corps  commanders  that 
they  would  carry  Into  effect  the  sentences  by  cotirts  martial  tiefore 
Mr  Lincoln  would  have  an  opportunity  of  granting  a  reprieve. 
Tills  wa-s  done  in  many  cases.  "When  on  the  march  to  Gettysburg. ' 
says  General  Slocum.  "we  had  with  us  three  prisoners  sentenced  to 
death  as  twunty  Jumpers  The  men  extending  the  telegraph  lines 
were  within  2  or  3  miles  of  my  camp.  The  three  prisoners  were 
executed  Just  before  the  lines  reached  us.  The  very  first  message 
that  came  over  the  line  was  an  order  from  Mr.  Lincoln  to  postpone 
their  execution."  Tho  general  telegraphed  back  to  Lincoln  that 
the  sentence  had  already  been  carried  into  effect. 

Several  months  after  he  stopped  at  the  White  House  to  say  good- 
bye to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  way  to  the  West.  "The  moment  I  en- 
tered the  room  he  said.  'General  Slocum.  the  last  message  I  received 
from  you  caused  mo  more  pain  than  anything  tliat  has  occurred 
since  I  became  President.  Wh.m  you  were  at  Leesburg  I  tele- 
graphed you  to  suspend  sentence  in  the  ca-se  of  a  man  condemned 
to  death  When  I  did  so.  the  mother  aiid  sister  of  the  soldier  were 
seated  here  at  this  table,  and  1  was  compelled  to  open  and  read 
your  dispatch  saying  that  he  had  already  been  executed." 

Judge  Peck  on  one  'occasion  was  walking  up  and  down  the  East 
Room  wTUi  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  lotiked  exceedingly  sad.  and  every 
now  and  then  threw  out  his  arm  in  a  pathetic  gesture  The  Judge 
said.  "Mr  President,  may  I  inquire  what  distresses  you  tonight?" 
"Oh.  Judge."  he  said,  "this  is  Fnday— black  Friday,  hangman's  day; 
this  day  ihey  execute  farmers'  txjys  for  falling  asleep  at  their  pKKta 
down  on  the  Potomac.  Lf  I  say  anything  they  say  I  Interfere  with 
Armv  discipline      Oh,  I  cant  beas  it;  I  can't  bear  it." 


"I  remember."  said  Peck,  "a  time  when  Lincoln  was  slttinjr  at 
his  table  with  a  large  pile  of  papers  before  him.  and  after  a  pleasant 
talk  he  turned  quit"  abruptly  and  said  Get  out  of  the  way.  Swett; 
tomorrow  Is  butcher  day.  and  I  must  go  through  these  pages  and 
see  If  I  cannot  find  some  excuse  to  let  these  poor  fellows  off.'  "  The 
pile  of  papers  he  had  were  the  records  of  courts  martial  of  men 
who  on  the  following  day  were  to  be  shot. 

The  President  said:  "I  have  done  something  this  morning  which 
has  roused  the  ire  of  Secretary  Stanton.  Congressman  Dennison  of 
Pennsylvania  came  to  me  this  morning  wuh  tlie  mother  of  John 
Russell  a  soldier  who  was  to  be  shot  within  48  hours  for  Insub- 
ordination, and  I  gave  a  peremptory  order  pardoning  the  soldier 
and  restoring  him  to  his  regiment  At  a  recent  battle,  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  John  Ru.ssill's  captain  ran  a-.vay  When  the  battle 
was  over.  In  which  half  the  command  was  lost,  this  soldier  met  his 
captain  and,  walking  up  to  him  rifle  in  hand.  said.  'Captain,  you're 
a  damn  coward;  you  ought  to  be  shot  for  cowardice  '  The  captain 
pulled  out  his  revolver  and  attempted  to  kill  Rus.«ell.  who  aimed 
hLs  rifle  at  the  captain's  head  They  were  separated  The  captain 
preferred  charges  of  insubordination  against  the  soldier,  and  a 
subservient  court  martial  promptly  sentenced  Russell  to  be  shot 
and  did  not  even  censure  the  cowardly  officer.  Congressman  Den- 
nison has  Just  given  me  all  the  facts  In  the  case,  and  I  have  Just 
made  the  poor  mother  happy  by  saving  the  boy"  And  wltii  com- 
pre.'^sed  lips,  he  said.  ''And  I  did  more;  I  dismissed  the  cowardly 
captain  from  the  Army." 

To  an  Illinois  friend  asking  pardon  for  a  soldier  condemned  to  be 
shot  for  a  purely  technical  "desertion  "  he  said.  "Well.  I  think  the 
bov  can  do  us  more  good  above  ground  than  underground" 

When  confronted  with  the  task  of  deciding  between  life  and 
death  for  these  boys  lacing  the  enemy  he  thought  of  the  words 
of  John  Bright.  The  Angel  of  Death  has  been  abroad  throughout 
the  land";  he  almost  heard  "the  beating  of  his  wings"  As  the 
casualty  list  lengthened  he  observed:  "'There  is  no  one.  as  when 
the  first-born  were  slain  of  old.  to  sprinkle  with  blood  the  lintel 
and  the  two  side  posts  of  our  doors,  that  he  may  spare  and  pass 
on;  he  takes  his  victims  from  the  castle  of  the  noble,  the  mansion 
of  the  wealthy,  and  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  lowly." 

His  heart  bled  for  the  common  soldier  of  the  Confederacy;  when 
General  Grant  arrived  and  had  told  briefly  the  incidents  of  Lees 
surrender,  the  President  asked.  "What  terms  did  you  make  for  the 
common  soldiers'' "  Grant  told  him.  "I  told  them  to  go  back  to 
their  homes  and  families,  and  they  would  not  be  molested.  If  they 
did  nothing  more." 

An  ungrateful  posterity  has  neglected  net  only  to  gather  and 
make  available  these  acts  of  mercy  and  of  justice,  but  for  a  long 
time  discouraged  the  telling  of  these  heartthrobs  of  the  lone  mun 
In  the  White  House,  struggling  to  save  not  only  the  Union  but 
every  human  tielnc  in  It;  and  he  looked  upon  the  Army  and  Na\'y 
as  the   Indispensable   instruments  to  achieve  hLs   purposes 

True,  some  of  the  official  documents  of  his  administration  have 
been  preserved;  some  sort  of  a  record  of  the  battles  has  been 
achieved;  a  vast  storehouse  of  the  history  of  the  war  has  been 
collected  after  30  years  of  work  and  enormous  expenditure  of 
time  and  treasure;  140  volumes  of  138.579  pages,  containing  some 
76.000.000  words,  about  the  Civil  War  and  all  the  Army  move- 
ments have  been  printed  and  not  a  word  about  th?  soldier  who 
made  success  possible  is  to  be  found  In  the  vast  compilation 

About  9.000  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazine  articles  abDUt 
Lincoln  have  been  accumulated,  and  not  one  dixlicated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  adequately  telling  the  main  facts  which  would  describe  the 
dally  contact  of  Lincoln  with  the  soldier  and  sailor  during  his  stay 
at  the  White  House  His  addres.ses  to  two  regiments  on  their  way 
to  the  front  are  illustrative  of  the  impwDrtiUice  of  tliese  talks. 

To  an  Ohio  regiment  in  1864  he  defined  in  one  phrase  tho  essential 
character  of  our  Government  with  more  accuracy  and  clearness  than 
ever  Jefferson  had  done:  "There  Is  involved  in  this  struggle  the  ques- 
tion whether  your  ciiildren  and  my  children  shall  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges we  have  enjoyed."  To  another  regiment  he  said  these  words, 
which  reveal  that  the  man  who  gave  us  the  Gettj-sburg  Address 
thought  along  those  lines  constantly: 

"I  happen,  tempcrarily.  to  occupy  the  big  White  House.  I  am  a 
living  witness  that  any  one  oi  your  children  may  lock  to  come  here 
as  my  father's  child  has  It  is  in  order  that  each  cnc  of  you  may 
have,  throutch  this  free  Government  which  we  have  enjoyed,  an 
open  field  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  Industry,  enterprise,  and  Intelli- 
gence—  that  you  may  all  have  equal  privileges  In  the  race  of  life 
with  all  its  desirable  human  aspirations — it  is  for  this  that  the 
struggle  should  be  maintained,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  birthright — 
the  Nation  is  worth  fighting  for  to  secure  such  an  Inestimable  Jewel." 
Every  moment  he  could  spare  he  spent  In  the  hospitals,  seeing  that 
the  wounded  soldier  was  properly  cared  for  and  made  whole 

He  found  time  to  study  Dr  Robert  K  Stone  s  m.essage  outlining 
and  recommending  a  disinfectant  for  camps,  hospitals,  and  ships 
which  was  odorless  but  powerful,  and  a.^ked  the  Surgeon  General 
to  give  It  a  trial.  'I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Stone — and 
believe  him  to  be  a  skilliul  physician  altogether  capable  of  forming 
a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject  he  has  spoken  about;  I  think  It 
probable  the  disinfectant  would  be  valuable  in  our  hospitals  and 
camps" 

His  many  visits  to  the  hospitals,  his  talks  with  the  wounded  boys, 
their  last  requests  and  how  he  complied  with  them,  is  subject  matter 
for  another  treatise.  He  saw  the  surgeon,  the  doctor,  the  nurse  at 
work.  He  was  at  home  in  the  hospitals,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  Incident. 
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BITS.  K.  M.  Stanton,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  had  given 
8  bushels  of  strawberries  to  the  hospital,  and  Mrs.  Cole,  the  head 
dleUtlan.  had  supervised  the  baking  of  a  mammoth  strawberry 
shortcake.  As  the  soldiers  were  lounging  uround  the  kitchen. 
President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  entered. 

There  were  few  chairs  and  the  dining  room  was  filled  When 
Mrs.  Cole  brought  the  President  a  large  piece  of  the  cake,  he 
graciously  took  it.  walked  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  sat 
down  on  the  floor.  The  Cabinet  members  all  followed  his  ex- 
ample.    It  was  a  simple  but  revealing  act. 

At  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  everything  that  was 
said  by  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  was  carefully 
recorded— but  the  messages  of  this  great  soul  to  the  soldiers  and 
to  the  visitors  were  not  considered  of  sufficient  Importance  to  be 
preserved  The  Injny  of  history  has  consit,Mied  the  former  to 
oblivion  whereas  what  Lincoln  said  Is  eagrrly  sought  for  and 
preser\-ed  with  the  eagerness  and  hunger  characterized  in  reas- 
sembling the  pieces  of  sacred  literature. 

What  an  education  for  his  countrymen  If  a  series  of  radio 
talks  of  such  incidents  in  his  life  should  be  prepared  and  de- 
livered so  that  the  millions  of  this  day  to  whom  Lincoln  Is 
but  a  legendary  figure  could  hear  and  be  Inspired.  At  a  time 
like  this  when  vast  multitudes  are  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of 
aggression— how  timely  the  story  of  the  travail  of  this  great 
man  to  save  a  life,  to  lift  a  burden  of  sorrow  from  a  mother,  a 
sister,  or  a  wife  would  fall  upon  the  expectant  ears  of  us  who 
constantly  listen  to  the  story  of  force,  of  slaughter,  of  destruction, 
and  of  poison  propaganda. 

Alas  the  men  who  came  In  contact  with  Lincoln  are  almost 
all  gone  from  the  stage.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has 
faded  away.  But  most  if  not  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
Lincoln  have  spoken,  have  repeated  his  words;  have  told  the 
story  of  their  liberation;  of  his  humane  deeds;  of  his  pardons; 
of  his  help;  of  his  humor;  of  his  anecdotes',  of  his  parables;  of  his 
smile:  of  his  handshake— these  are  the  treasures  of  the  memory 
of  tlie  grateful  men  and  women  and  can  never  be  forgotten, 
and  should  never  be  forgotten. 

A  number  of  his  predecessors  and  his  successors  In  the  White 
House  have  been  more  thoroughly  documented;  they  left  more 
WTitten  words  to  posterity  than  did  Lincoln.  It  will  require 
decades  to  properly  classify  many  of  these  important  documents. 
But  not  another  one  has  planted  the  story  of  so  many  humane 
acts  In  the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  In  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiers  and  In  the  hearts  of  their  families,  as  has  Lincoln. 
He  who  will  write  that  story  based  upon  all  these  available 
facts,  will  write  the  story  of  the  great  heart  and  prophetic  soul 
of  Lincoln.  

Multnomah   County   Pomona   Grange    Against 
Renewal  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1940 


to  the  President  and  Members  in  the  United  States  Congress,  whera 
it  constitutionally  belongs:  Therefore  be  It 

Rcsohed  by  Multnomah  County  Pomona  Grange.  No.  15.  in  Us 
rccndar  sesttion  held  at  Plea.fant  Valley  Grange  Hall.  February  21, 
1940.  That  we  request  our  Members  in  Congress  to  use  their  voice 
and  vote  to  try  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Treaty  Act  that  expires  In  June  of  this  year;  and 

Rrsoh-ed  further,  That  our  Members  In  Congress  use  such  meana 
a»  aforesaid,  to  try  to  restore  the  treaty-making  power  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  specified  in  the  Con- 
stitution: and 

Resoh^ed,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of  our 
Member.s  in  Congress,  the  Oregon  Grange  Bulletin,  and  the  dally 
papers  in  this  locality. 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  MULTNOMAH  COUNTY  POMONA  GRANGE. 
NO    15,  OF  PORTLAND.  OREG. 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  Multnomah  County  Pomona  Grange,  No.  15,  of 
Portland.  Greg.: 

Whereas,  most  of  the  21  reciprocal -trade  treaties  consummated 
thvis  far  have  worked  a  handicap  and  hardship  to  most  of  the 
farmers  lumbermen,  producers,  and  purveyors  in  our  section  of  the 
country  and  other  sections  as  well  by  admitting  farm  products. 
shlngl4  lumber,  meats,  and  wool  with  our  comparable  duty  from 
countries  that  have  a  cheaper  labor  and  probably  a  lower  standard 
of  living  into  our  country  where  labor  is  higher  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  prevails;  thereby  destroying  a  gainful  market  for 
cur  products  and  causing  the  unemployment  of  many  and  keeping 
us  from  the  pursuit  of  happiness  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  United 
States  ConstltAition;  destroying  much  initiative  and  morale  and 
forcing  many  deserving  citizens  on  relief  roUs.  destroying  their 
heritage  as  a  worker  and  producer  and  placing  additional  burdens 
to  the  taxpayers  by  the  application  of  such  reciprocal -trade  treaties 
Furthermore  we  believe  the  markets  of  our  country  should  be  for 
cur  people  up  to  their  ability  to  supply  the  markets;  and  whereas 
we  believe  that  in  a  democracy  as  ours  no  one  man  should  be  dele- 
gated such  authority  and  power  as  the  making  such  treaties  that 
so  concern  the  livelihood.  Interests,  and  happiness  of  a  democratic 
people  as  we;  that  this  power  of  treaty  making  should  be  returned 


Our  Debt  to  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    ' 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER.  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Order  of  Ahepa  on  March  4,  1940: 

'Where  liberty  dwells,  there  is  my  country!"  It  was  In  these 
words  that  a  Hellenic  patriot  of  years  gone  by  expressed  the 
thoughts  and  the  feelings  which  have  permeated  the  very  life  of 
your  great  people  from  ancient  days  to  modern  times.  Today,  as 
we  glance  about  us.  and  as  we  take  note  of  the  positive  contribu- 
tions of  the  Hellenic  immigrants  to  the  various  fields  of  American 
endeavor,  we  become  even  more  impressed  with  the  full  truth  of 
that   patriot's  declaration. 

The  Hellenic  devotion,  your  devotion,  to  the  basic  principles  of 
democracv  reached  the  zenith  of  its  crowning  glory  during  the 
World  War.  when  more  than  60.000  Hellenic  sons,  your  sons, 
marched  off  to  battle  and  offered  their  "last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion" upon  the  altar  of  American  liberty  and  democracy. 

In  peace,  as  In  war,  you  continue  to  carry  on.  yielding  to  none 
in  purity  of  purpose  or  patriotic  loyalty.  For  yourselves  and 
your  families  you  desire  only  those  conunon  endearments  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion This  Is  not  strange,  for  your  people  today  are  basically  not 
unlike  your  forefathers  of  years  gone  by. 

Thus.  I  am  reminded  of  the  oration  delivered  by  Pericles  in 
honor  of  the  Atheniaiis  who  fell  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  He 
there  defined  democracy  as  being  that  government  In  which  each 
one  has  a  place,  and  from  which  none  are  excluded,  except  idlers. 
Who  are  useless  to  the  state.  Did  he  not  thus  trace  for  us  a 
model  to  follow? 

Greek  democracy  has  Indeed  happily  permeated  our  American 
democracy       Our  debt  to  Greece  is  Imjneasurable. 

We  often  hear  of  the  "Greek  miracle."  and  particularly  as 
pointed  out  by  the  famous  French  wTlter,  Renan.  It  Is  that 
creation  of  beauty  as  exemplified  in  the  great  Greek  masters  of 
prose,  poetry,  philosophy,  painting,  and  sculpture.  What  a  pro- 
found effect  this  Greek  miracle  has  had  upon  modern  thought, 
modern  artlstrv — upon  democracy — upon  our  very  lives!  It  is 
only  the  departure  from  the  "Greek  blessing"  that  has  caused 
the  worlds  travail  and  the  trials  and  tribulations  that  now  grip 
nations  abroad 

It  is  ever  well  to  contemplate  our  sacred  debt  of  gratitude 
toward  Greece.  We  must  love  ancient  and  modern  Greece,  or 
rather  we  cannot  cease  to  love  her  without  rejecting  what  is 
best  in  ourselves.  To  turn  away  from  Greece,  to  disown  her, 
the  human  mind  must  be  utterly  changed,  so  firmly  are  our 
lives  interwoven  with  the  Hellenic  laws  of  reason  and  Its  prin- 
ciples of  art. 

I  do  not  overstate  the  case  when  I  affirm  that  Greek  civiliza- 
tion is  superior  to  that  of  all  the  other  races  which  people  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Educator  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  worlds 
In  ancient  times,  Hellas  continued  to  be  so  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Byzantine  period.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  western 
Europe  was  plunged  into  the  abysmal  depths  of  ignorance,  de- 
spair, and  darkness  Greece  flourished  with  her  culture  and  refine- 
ment. It  was  so  again  at  the  beginning  of  modem  times  by  its 
participation  in  flie  Italian  Renaissance 

Some  may  contend  that  this  supremacy  Is  more  relative  than 
absolute;  even  .so.  It  is  not  the  less  significant  Tlie  ancient 
Greeks  lacked  of  course,  the  distinctively  modern  appliances  which 
have  so  largely  Increased  human  efficiency.     The  mighty  blocks  of 
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the  Parthenon  were  lifted  Jnto  place  by  muscle  rather  than  by 
steam  power  TTie  education  of  the  Athenian  citizen  was  accom- 
plished without  the  prlntlnK  press  Decidedly.  In  the  matter  of 
plant,  our  civilization  Is  superior. 

But  Is  It  not  clear  that  th:s  very  fact  Increases  the  marvel  of 
Greeli  achievement^  If  they  could  produce  such  temples  and  such 
personalities  with  their  meager  appliances,  what  ought  we  to  pro- 
duce with  ours^  If  we  measure  civilization  by  Its  plant,  ours  is 
~-^siIy  ahead  But  If  we  measure  by  ratio  of  product  to  plant,  ours 
be^Ts.  no  comparl.TOn.  Declde<ily.  the  Greek  was  a  success  at  the 
task  of  Imng  It  Is  th»s.  How  to  Live,  which  we  of  today  must 
learn  ^ 

Nor  can  I  proceed  without  pointing  out  some  striking  traits  of 
the  Greek  character,  which  are  il.so  marked  features  of  our  own 
nationality  Ready  wit.  audacity,  resourcefulness  practicality — all 
these  wf  have  in  common  with  the  Greeks  We  are  versatile  as 
they  were,  we  moralize  as  they  moralized;  our  Franklin  is  as  their 
Theottnl.s,  But  their  deliRhtfuJ  tolerance  we  today  unfortunately 
do  not  possess  In  abundant  quantity.  I  refer  to  that  which  was. 
and  I  believe  still  Is.  a  national  Greek  virtue,  called  "epieikela," 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mathew  Arnold  as 
••sweet  leasonableness  ■;  and  It  is  this  'sweet  reasonableness"  this 
readiness  to  put  up  with  things,  this  large  allowance  for  individual 
failings,  this  good  humor  in  the  crowded  mart  of  life — which 
many  of  us  should  try  to  cultivate 

I  should  like  to  see  more  of  this  tolerance,  mtwe  of  this 
Hellenic  'sweet  rea.sonableness"  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Hou.se. 
and.  especially,  when  we  consider  legislation  applicable  to  aliens. 
How  Intolerant  are  some  of  the  outbursts  of  our  own  Members. 
They  forget  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  writing  the  Republican 
Party  platform  of  1864: 

•■Rc%cAvcd  That  forelpn  Immigration,  which  in  the  past  has 
added  so  much  to  the  wealth,  development  of  resources,  and  In- 
crease of  power  to  the  Nation,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all 
lands,  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  Just 
policy  '■ 

How  cruelly  unj\ist  are  some  of  our  Members  when  they  fail  to 
hold  up  the  lamp  of  welcome  to  the  politically  homeless  and  the 
•victims  of  tragic  political  and  religious  tortures  abroad  For  ex- 
ample the  quota  from  Greece  Is  but  307  per  annum,  and  the 
thousands  of  Greeks  who  clamor  for  admission  to  this  country 
will  be  unable  to  come  here  for  years  The  British  quota,  per 
annum  is  65  721.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  only  3.604  came  In  from 
Grvat  Britain  This  left  62.117  unused  quota  numbers  Why 
couldn  t  some  of  these  62.117  wasted-quota  numbers  be  applied 
to  Increase  the  Greek  quota?  Furthermore,  would  It  not  be  fairer 
to  take  the  150.000  of  total  quotas  and  rearrange  them  as  to 
national  ratios.  I  would  take  the  unused  British  quota  and  divide 
It  up  amongst  nations  like  Greece,  which  seek  to  enrich  America 
with  the  blood  of  her  nationals.  It  would  be  like  changing  the 
rooms  of  a  house  without  changing  the  size  of  the  building 

It  Is  only  because  of  the  prevalence  here  of  an  antithesis  of 
Greek  tolerance  that  prevents  the  action  I  propose 

You.  the  modem  Greek,  commend  yourself  to  our  affection  and 
regard  by  your  passionate  identification  with  the  Hellenes  that 
once  were  Hellenism  Is  your  watchword.  You  could  not  shake 
ofl  ancient  Greece  If  you  wanted  to 

You.  the  modem  Greek,  especially  realize  and  practice  as  did 
Euclid.  Plato.  Socrates.  Theogenes.  that  nothing  In  The  world  exists 
by  Itself  but  that  everything  pertaining  to  the  human  spirit  Is 
correlated  and  Interrelated  with  everything  else  What  a  better 
world  we  would  live  In   If  more  of  us  believed  as  you  do 

America  may  well  be  proxKl  of  your  order  of  Ahepa — American 
Hellenic  Educational  ProgresBlve  Aasoclatlon — since  Its  purpose 
Is  to  promote  loyalty  to  the  democratic  Institutions  of  America: 
to  teach  the  tenets  of  government  and  citizenship;  to  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  Hellenic  altruism;  to  champion  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion It  la  an  organization  striving  to  wrve  practical  need.^  and 
to  solve  practical  problems  on  the  highest  principles  of  human- 
kind Tho«e  who  are  in  dl»tre».  those  who  are  In  want  and  in 
trouble  are  aided  and  anlsted  by  your  order,  for  you  hold  f««t 
to  the  principle  that  every  man  Is  hi*  brother'*  keeper  Through 
your  ordf-r  the  vrry  noul  of  Hellenic  wisdom  and  charity  apeaks. 
May  you  continue  in  your  grMit  work  and  your  irood  deeds 


What  American  Democracy  Meanit  to  Me 

EXTKNSIUN  (*F  HKMAUKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK    lAMKOKMA 

IN  T»K  HOl'SK  OK  KErUESKNTATIVES 

Tuciday.  March  5.  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  democracy 
inean&  to  me  a  way  ol  life  and  a  form  of  government  in 
which  every  man.  woman,  and  child  of  every  race  and  creed 


has  an  equal  right  to  use  his  creative  effort  to  attempt  to 
enrich  and  improve  it. 

Democracy  means  liberty:  the  liberty  to  speak  one's  mind 
without  fear;  the  liberty  to  criticize  those  in  high  places  and 
to  opipose  the  group  or  party  in  power;  the  liberty  to  work 
to  reform  the  economic  order  and  perfect  the  political  state. 
Democracy  means  as  much  of  liberty  as  any  man  or  group 
of  men  can-  have  without  depriving  others  of  that  same 
liberty. 

Democracy  does  not  attempt  to  confine  people's  minds  to 
dogmas  and  patterns  of  thought  which  are  acceptable  to 
the  regime  in  power.  It  opens  to  them  all  the  beauty  and 
culture,  art.  and  literature  of  all  peoples. 

Democracy  means  to  me  the  right  of  every  man  to  c^U 
his  soul  his  own  and  to  thank  only  Ood  for  giving  it  to  him. 
It  gives  to  each  of  its  citizens  the  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  conscience.  And  since 
the  very  soul  of  religion  is  freedom  of  faith  and  writhout  that 
freedom  no  true  religion  has  ever  existed,  it  is  only  imder  the 
Democratic  way  that  religion  can  really  flourish  at  all. 
Democracy  means  a  freedom  dearly  bought  and  whatever 
temporary  triumphs  dictatorship  may  achieve,  nevertheless 
when  dictatorship  destroys  its  people's  freedom,  as  it  must 
do,  it  destroys  the  better  part  of  the  heritage  of  10.000  years 
of  human  struggle.  Economic  injustice.  unemplosTnent,  and 
all  the  other  problems  that  afflict  human  beings  can  be  done 
away  with  by  a  determined  free  people.  But  a  people  which 
has  lost  its  freedom — whatever  else  it  may  seem  to  have 
gained — must  await  the  slow  decay  of  a  stealthy  system  of 
dictatorial  control  and  then  endure  civil  strife  and  conflict 
before  it  can  gain  that  freedom  back  again. 

Democracy  means  a  way  of  life  and  a  form  of  government 
in  which  the  common  people  are  the  most  important  be- 
cause they  are  most  numerous.  The  greatness  of  a  demo- 
cratic nation  must  be  measured  not  by  the  power  or  wealth 
of  a  favored  economic  class,  political  hierarchy,  or  racial 
group,  but  by  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  its  citizens. 

Therefore,  true  democracy  can  no  mere  endure  monopolistic 
power  in  finance  or  industry-  than  in  government.  Democ- 
racy must  mean  a  running  fight  against  monopolistic  power 
because  the  life  of  democracy  depends  upon  the  continuance 
of  reasonable  opportunity  for  people  of  small  economic  re- 
sources to  develop  enterprise  and  make  their  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  Monopoly  destroys  those  oppor- 
tunities. 

Democracy  means  to  me  basic  economic  right  of  the  people 
to  consume  In  proportion  to  their  power  to  produce,  and  all 
things  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  realization  of  this 
right  must  be  progressively  removed  imtil  needless  poverty 
has  been  done  away  with.  Democracy  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment and  a  way  of  life  does  not  imply  any  particular  economic 
order.  It  only  .seeks  the  maximum  of  true  economic  free- 
dom— including  freedom  from  fear  and  want  and  jobless- 
ness— for  the  maximum  number  of  its  people. 

Democracy  is  dynamic,  not  static,  and  it  means  an  eternal 
struggle  on  the  part  of  free  people  to  establi.sh  greater  Justice 
and  a  better  life  for  thcmiielves  and  their  fellow  citizens. 

Finally,  democracy  can  have  no  part  of  unemployment; 
inderd.  sincere  devotion  to  democracy  requires  a  really  de- 
termlrw-d  eflort  to  put  our  people  back  to  work  forthwith. 

PTM-dom  Is  a  po»luve.  not  a  negative,  thing,  The  man 
without  work  to  do  lives  under  the  dictatorship  of  fear  wnd 
hopelMwness.  Only  ihrounh  the  release  of  the  skills  and 
energle*  wliich  God  ha*  given  him  can  tliai  man  be  stt  free 
again — free  to  hrlp  build  his  Nation,  to  supply  his  family 
with  their  needs,  to  warm  his  soul  at  the  fireside  of  a  duty 
and  a  work  well  done. 

Let  ii«  therefore  solemnly  resolve  that  whatever  thmga 
are  necessary  to  be  done  to  end  the  curse  of  unemplojmient, 
those  things  we  will  do;  and  let  us  also  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend,  wlih  tolerance  but 
With  deep  determination,  the  constitutional  democracy  which 
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the  sacrifices   cf   past   generations   and   the   blessings   of   a 
kind  providence  have  entrusted  to  our  care. 

For  the  first  duty  which  rests  upon  this  generation  of 
Americans  is  the  duty  of  passing  on  to  our  cliildren  the 
torch  of  freedom  with  its  light  burning  at  least  a  little  more 
brightly  than  when  our  fathers  handed  it  to  us. 


A  Naval  Cruise  to  the  West  Indies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  ERNEST  RISLEY  E.\TON 


Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled -A  Naval  Cruise  to  the  West  Indies,"  written  by  my 
friend.  Dr.  Ernest  Risley  Eaton,  of  New  York: 

A  N.^VAL  CRUI-SE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES  WITH  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NAVAL 
BATTALIONS  OF  HAKVARD.  YALE.  GEORGIA  TECH.  AND  NORTHWESTERN 
VNIVERSITIES 

(Described  by  Ernest  Risley  Eaton.  Lieutenant  Commander.  Med-    , 
leal    Corps.    United    States    Naval    Reserve)  | 

A  detachment  of  six  destroyers  from  the  Training  Squadron. 
United  States  Fleet,  carrymg  on  board  approximately  300  student 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers*  Tralnmg  Corps  ^rorn  the 
Georcia  School  of  Technology.  Harvard.  Northwestern,  and  Yale 
Universities,  assembled  at  a  previously  designated  meeting  place 
off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  on  June  18.  1935.  for 
a  training  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  The  destroyers  of  this  de- 
tachment before  leaving  on  the  cruise,  had  received  on  board 
in  the  ports  of  New  Haven.  Boston.  Washington,  and  Charleston, 
members  of  the  various  R.  O.  T.  C.  tinlts. 

In  mv  capacity  as  a  lieutenant  conunander  in  the  Medical  Corps 
rspeciai  service).  United  States  Naval  Reserve.  I  had  the  privilege 
ofservine  as  the  squadron  medical  officer  during  the  cruise,  taking 
passage  in  the  U  S.  S.  Badger  (DD126).  one  of  tha  six  destroyers 
of  the  detachment.  During  that  time  my  clo.se  as.sociatlon  with 
these  college  students  gave  me  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of 
observing  them  in  training  and  practice;  and  in  the  belief  that 
my  observations  may  offer  a  more  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  objectives  and  educational  advantages  of  the  N.  A  O.  T.  C. 
to  newlv  enrolled  members,  and  university  students  who  may 
became  members,  as  well  iis  to  those  who  are  interested  In  learn- 
ing how  young  men  are  trained  for  Naval  Service.  I  give  a  brief 
de.scrlption  of  the  training  received  on  this  cruise,  together  with 
certain  fundamental  qualifying  Instructions  In  naval   science  and 

As  a  part  of  a  .sane  peacetime  program,  to  further  the  expansion 
of  the  United  States  Na%T  In  time  of  national  emergency,  the 
Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  deserves  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  all  college  students  who  wish  to  perform  more  effi- 
ciently their  part  in  the  defense  of  their  country  Besides  receiv- 
ing the  bencnt«  of  a  broader  general  education  and  a  better  dis- 
ciplined mind  and  body,  it  teaches  courage  and  self-reliance  In 
assuming   respon.slbllltles  of  leadership. 

The  Naval  Reiw-rve  Officers'  Training  Corps  was  establLnhed  on 
March  4  1B2S  by  an  act  of  Congress  which  authorized  a  total 
enrollment  of  1.200  Naval  R  O  T  C.  students  In  six  Institutions 
of  higher  leuxnmg.  nam.-ly  Harvard.  Northwestern,  and  Yale  Unl- 
versliieH  Oe<irglM  »rh<Kjl  of  TechDology,  University  of  California. 
•nd  Unlver»ity  of  Washington  Th«  cori>s  i«  a  voluntary  organi- 
zation of  undrrgradu-tte  htudenU  at  these  six  unlversltlr»t,  nu6 
commonly  called  the  Naval  R,  O  T  C  unit  the  enrolled  members 
b«ing  known  ss  Nuvnl  It  O  T  C  students  of  their  particular  uni- 
versity JudffinK  by  Its  popularity  on  the  campus,  the  comments 
of  studi-nl).  enrolled  and  the  patru»tlc  approval  of  their  parents, 
membernhip  in  a  naval  unit  is  blichly  pru«<'d 

The  qualifU-sllon*  necessary  are  the  visual  physical  requirements 
•a  laid  down  by  the  Naval  Academy,  as  well  um  good  character 
and  evidence  hubstantiatlng  their  United  Htaiei*  ntiwiuhip  In 
addition  they  must  »)e  not  less  than  14  years  old  No  member  of 
the  Regular  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
the  Organized  Reserves  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army, 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Naval  Reserve,  Coast  Guard.  Naval  Mllitla, 
or  Army  Re.serve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Ik  eligible  for  membership. 
In  other  word*,  it  is  composed  of  college  students  having  no 
connection  with  any  other  official  military  or  naval  organization. 
The  Navy  Department  hopes  to  disseminate  by  means  of  these 
units  a  more  widespread  knowledge  of  the  Na\7.  and  to  accom- 
plish the  equally  important  task  of  building  up  an  officer  reserve 
of  sufficient  proportions  to  be  of  material  value  to  the  Government 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 


The  subjects  covered,  and  the  hours  or  units  given  during  the 
schocl  year  are.  with  slight  variations,  substantially  as  lollows: 

Hour<t 

a.  Seamanship ^ 

b.  Communication °^ 

c    Ordnance *^ 

d.  Gunnery *9 

e.  Engineering •? 

f.  Klectricity *" 

g.  Navigation,  piloting 1  90 

h.  Navigation,  dead  reckoning  and  sailings f 

i.  Navigation,    celestial ' 1  90 

j.  Navigation    compasses / 

k    Aviation ^0 

1    Military    drills    and    Instruction W 

m.  Administration ^ 

n.  Navy  Regulations,  all  lectures 10 

o.  Naval  Reserve  Force JO 

p.  Naval    leadership ^0 

q.  Naval    history ^O 

r.  Military  law 20 

The  total  number  of  hours  for  the  course  Is  approximately  500. 
The  course  in  naval  science  and  tactics  Is  divided  into  two  parts  :^ 
Freshman -sophomore  vears.  basic  course;  Junior-senior  years,  ad- 
vanred  course  Three 'hours  per  week,  during  the  first  2  years,  anrt  .. 
5  hours  per  week,  for  the  last  2  years,  are  required.  Each  univer-i- 
sity  credits  its  students  with  2  hours  each  semester  for  the  basic 
course,  .ind  3  hours  for  the  advanced  course,  some  awarding  addi- 
tional credits  for  nautical  astronomy  and  cruises.  The  total  uni- 
versity credit  amounts  to  20  to  36  hours.  The  system  of  lectures 
by  Regular  navtri  officers  as  instructors  accounts  for  25  to  30  percent 
of  the  students'  total  college  curriculum,  and  is.  in  substance,  an 
extension  course  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  At  least 
one  deep-sea  cruise  must  be  made  in  order  to  receive  a  commis- 
sion as  ensign  (deck-volunteer).  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  upon 
graduation  or  completion  of  a  regular  4  years'  course  In  naval 
science.  The  new  sophomore  and  Junior  students  at  Northwestern 
University  usuallv  make  a  cruise  on  the  Great  Lakes  each  sum- 
mer providing  the  Navv  Department  does  not  arrange  for  a  salt- 
water cruise.  Other  units  take  week-end  cruises  throughout  the 
year  in  submarines  and  eagle  boats. 

The  training  squadron,  now  designated  as  the  training  detach- 
ment. United  States  Fleet,  is  comprised  of  4  battleships  and  15 
destroyers.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  detachment  is  to  train 
Naval  Reserve  divisions-  organized  and  located  at  various  pivotal 
pomls  in  the  United  State.s  throughout  the  year,  and  to  cruise 
mid.shlpmen  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  members  of  the 
naval  R.  O.  T.  C.  unlU,  and  men  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
divisions. 

The  detachment  of  destroyers  of  Squadron  10  making  this  par- 
ticular cruise,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  R.  E.  Cassldy.  United 
States  Navy,  was  composed  of  the  following  vessels:  U.  S.  a.Tatnall, 
flag.slup  of  Captain  Cassidy.  squadron  commander;  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  A. 
Sailor.  United  States  Navy,  commanding;  U.  S.  S.  Badger,  Lt.  Comdr. 
S  H  Hurt  United  States  Navy,  commanding:  U.  S  S  Tillman.  Lt. 
Comdr  W  D  Sullivan.  United  States  Navy,  commanding;  U.  S.  S. 
Schnwk  Lt  Comdr  I  N  Kiland.  United  States  Navy,  command- 
Ine  U  S  S  Leary  Lt  Comdr  V.  Bailey.  United  States  Navy,  com- 
manding; U.  S.  S.  Dickerso7i.  Lt.  V.  Rathbun.  United  States  Navy, 
commanding. 

•niese  destroyers  designed  at  or  near  the  time  of  our  entrance 
into  the  World  War.  and  constructed  either  during  the  war  or 
immediately  thereafter,  have  therefore  been  in  service  in  the  Navy 
for  more  than  15  years.  In  age.  design,  and  length  of  operating 
service  they  may  be  termed  obsolete,  yet  they  still  serve  a  useful 
purpose  Their  armament  of  guns,  torpedoes,  and  depth  charges, 
and  their  high  rate  of  speed,  make  them  an  Indispensable  /o'ce  »« 
a  well-balanced  fleet.  They  have  a  length  of  approximately  316 
feet,  a  displacement  of  about  1.250  tons,  and  a  P°\^"|^'^'  "P^^^,°i 
33  to  35  knots  The  term  "destroyer"  meant  originally  destroyer 
of  torpedo  boati..  but  destroyers  themselves  are  now  torpedo  boaU 
which  have  evolved  into  a  higher  efficiency  and  power  than  the 
boatM  ihey  were  originally  designed  to  '"'"troy^  .   .     »_     _ 

Tlie  nrst  contingent  of  the  Naval  R  O  T  C  was  not  to  be  em- 
barked mitll  we  arrived  at  New  Havm.  Conn  Later  we  received 
on  birilc  Harvard  members  of  the  R  O  T  C  unit,  and  sailed 
o  t  of  Boston  Harbor  The  Yale  and  Harvard  -♦"^,''"  VTun,il.d 
board  a!  New  Hav-n  and  BosUm.  were  accompanied  »>r  a  United 
States  naval  officer,  member  of  the  naval  science  and  tactics  staff 
of  the  university  All  training  and  iiM.tructior.  were  conducted  in 
accordam  •  with  the  approved  plans  of  the  training  detachrnent 
SSmander  The  details  were  worked  out  by  the  commanding 
Sfflccr  of  the  ship,  a>s.su.d  by  naval  science  and  tactics  staff  rep- 
resentative,  officer  in  charge  R  O.  T,  C  detachment 

The  members  of  the  units,  upon  arrival  on  board,  were  given 
individual  station  billets  and  assigned  quarters  in  the  crew,  com- 
pVrtment*  forward  These  living  spaces  ^""»"''^'l  •'.^^•::''"y  "'^P" 
ing  bunks,  locker  space  for  storage  of  personal  »x'»on8lngs  -clothing, 
books  and  other  instructional  material-tables  for  messing  which 
SSvSi  further  as  writing  tables  when  solving  navigational  prob- 
lems or  writing  up  notebooks  on  navigation,  seamaii^hlp.  com- 
munications, engineering,   and   other  subjects  explored   during  the 

cruise 

The  R  O  T  C  detachment  on  each  destroyer  was  organized  Into 
three  sections  of  two  squads  each.  The  normal  squad  was  com- 
posed of  eight  members      Each  of  the  three  sections  had  a  section 
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l«ider  appointed  from  amonK  Its  members  A  member  of  each 
squad  was  deaiKnated  a.s  its  -squad  Ipadcr  This  set-up  corresponded 
with  the  standard  destroyer  or^a:iizuiion.  and  facihiated  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  members  of  the  R  O.  T  C  units  and  the  regular 
members  of  the  .-hip's  complement  This  enabled  the  menibers 
of  the  units  at  all  per.eral  drills  and  exercises  u>  take  up  their 
proper  stations  with  the  le;w-.t  confusion.  For  purpos<\s  uf  instruc- 
tion, the  organiz«'d  squad  composed  of  eight  members  seemed  best 
to  meet  the  requiren^ents  as  regarded  size  and  flexibility. 

Subjects  covered  during  the  instruction  penod.s  were  grouped 
tinder  four  major  headings:  (a)  Seamanship  and  tactics;  (b) 
navigation  and  commuiHcatioi'ii^.  lO  gunnery  and  fire  control; 
(di   engiivering 

Instruction  under  <ai  seamanship  and  tactlCo  was  given  in 
ground  tackle.  lifeboats,  heuvms^  the  lead  s^lphandl:ng.  deep- 
■ea-sounding  machine.  torp<-do  attacks,  bridge  details.  Naval  R"g- 
ulations,  customs  and  traditioiLs  of  the  Navy,  wutch-etanding 
duties,  lookouts,  military  and  tuternatioiial  law 

Under  (bl  navigation  and  communications,  instruction  was 
given  under  the  following  headings:  Pdoting.  charts,  sun  and 
■tar  sights,  dead  reckoiung.  navigational  ini,truincnts.  light  lists. 
8Unrl.se  and  sun.set  tables,  tide  tables,  general  signal  book,  sema- 
phore, blinker,  searchlights,  signal  flags,  radio-cquipment  pr'>- 
cedure.  etc 

Instruction  under  ic>  gunnery  and  ft.re  control,  covered  gun 
construction  safety  precautions,  tire-control  prcx;edure.  gun  di- 
rectors, spotting  range  tinder  loading  drJls.  pointer  group  drills, 
rules  for  modified  sliort-rungc  battle  practice.  star-shelL  firing. 
star-shell  safety  precautio:  s  rescue  breathing  apparattis,  tor- 
pedo control,  etc. 

Under  (d)  engineering  instruction  covered  main  engines.  tx)il- 
ers.  auxiliaries  engine-rtx-im  and  fire-room  procedure,  safety  pre- 
cautions,   etc 

That  these  students  had  little  time  to  Idle  away  on  a  normal  day 
becomes  evident  when  one  inspects  the  daily  routine  established  for 
the  period  of  the  rruise 

Routine  (given  in  sea  time,  with  a  period  of  24  hours  rather  than 
two  periods  of  12  hours  each)  : 

oeoo  (6  a.  m  )  Call  all  hands. 

C61.5  Turn  to,  scrub  clothes,  clean  own  part  of  sh!p. 

0715  Brealtfast 

0800  Quarters,   muster,  and  In.^pection. 

0815  Clean  own  part  of  ship  and  gun. 

0900  General  quarters  and  gun  drills. 

1030  Instruction  period 

1200   (noon)    Dinner 

1300  General  quarters  and  gunnery  drills. 

1430  Instruction  period 

1530  Tacticah  exercises. 

1800  Supper 

2OT0  Nl^ht  ex'^rci.ses. 

2200  ilO  p.  m  )  Taps. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  the  above  routine  for  the  normal  day 
at  sea.  the  students  stood  one  out  of  every  three  watches. 


Without  doubt  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  cruise  was  the 

firit.g  (if  short-range  battle  practice,  m  prepiU-atiou  for  which  the 
R  O  T.  C  members  drilled  forenoon  and  afternoon.  They  worked 
at  the  loadire  machine,  held  pointer  and  sight-setter  drills,  fir'>- 
control  drills,  and  target-practice  rehearsals  These  drills  and 
exerci.-es  seemed  endless  to  a  casual  observer:  nevertheless,  the 
students  certainly  put  their  hearts  into  this  work  Each  member 
took  pride  in  .striving  to  the  limit  during  every  hour  spent  In  fitting 
himself  to  meet  the  test  of  the  actual  firing  of  the  battery. 

Other  specTaciilar  features  were  the  firing  of  star  shells  at  night 
for  tarijet  illumination,  and  tartlcal  cxercl.ses  conducted  In  con- 
Junction  with  smoke-screen  procedure.  The  morning  of  June  29, 
after  visiting  San  Juan.  St.  Thomas,  and  Guantanamo  Bay.  orders 
were  given  to  get  under  wav  shortly  after  noon  mess — and  our 
SIX  destroyers  steamed  out  of  the  harbor — homeward  bound 

The  flr*t  day  out  was  given  over  to  holiday  routine,  with  not 
murh  work,  and  with  time  to  relax  and  reflect  on  the  many  things 
we'd  lef.rned  ar.d  the  sights  we'd  seen  Then,  in  the  following 
2  days,  came  general  gunnery  drills,  smoke-screen  formation,  and 
the  actual  firinK  of  short-range  battle  practice.  In  which  It  was 
every  student  s  ambition  to  be  the  one  actually  to  fire  the  gun. 
It  was  thrilling  to  see  groups  of  eollege  students,  voting,  intelligent, 
quick,  and  eager  to  master  the  many  details  of  life  on  shipboard, 
partake  In  the  deadly  seriousness  of  battle  practice,  with  the  feeling 
so  clearly  revealed  in  their  faces  that  they  were  learning  to  do 
something  tliat  some  day  might  more  adequately  protect  their 
country   in  time  of   war 

In  looking  back  over  experiences  on  board.  I  remember  those  con- 
nected with  tactical  maneuvers,  and  how  they  were  enjoyed  by  the 
students — especially  those  havinc  to  do  with  the  actual  handling 
of  the  ship.  In  the  latter,  a  student  standing  on  the  ship's  bridge, 
was  given  entire  charge  of  the  ship  and  wa--  required  to  state  how 
he  proposed  to  execute  a  signal  from  the  commaiidiog  destroyer 
det.'iilinc:  the  maneuvers,  as  soon  as  the  meaning  of  the  signal  had 
been  det*>rm!:-.e(l  He  was.  as  far  as  practicable,  allowed  to  handle 
the  ship  withotit  comment  or  suggestion  In  other  words,  he  gave 
the  rommaiids  for  shifting  the  ship's  position  Upon  complftion 
of  the  maneuver  any  errors  were  commented  upon  and  explained. 

On  the  third  day  out  three  of  the  destroyers  left  the  forir.ation 
at  almost  the  same  place  where  they  mlraculou.-^ly.  It  seemed  to  me, 
had  met  our  contingent  of  three  destroyers  on  the  way  south.  And 
on  the  Fovirth  of  July  the  U  S.  S  Badger  arrived  at  New  Haven, 
there  to  disembark  and  discharge  its  students.  The  following  day 
we  arrived  at  New  '^'ork.  and  I  left  the  destroyer  that  had  bten  my 
home  for  31  days  with  a  deep  conviction  that  there  had  been  in- 
stilled into  the  members  of  tiie  naval  units  of  Yale.  H:irvard. 
Ge<>rg!a  Tech.  .tiul  Northwestern  Universities  a  rcscuxcefulne.ss  and 
dependability  which  go  to  make  the  essence  of  sea  training  I 
felt  that  upon  this  rrui.se  there  had  been  exenoplifled  the  code  of 
an  officer  and  gentleman  who  follows  the  sea  and  who  applies 
those  finer  principles  for  which  the  United  States  Navy  stands — ■ 
to  tell  the  truth,  to  fear  no  obs'acle,  to  use  no  profane  language; 
to  take  nothir.g  you  do  not  own;  to  keep  ones  body  clean  and 
healthy:  to  fight  to  the  finish,  and  to  coordinate  the  elements  of 
an  offlcerlike  character  in  loyally,  courtesy,  modesty,  simplicity, 
i    and  moral  courage.  ^ 
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Washin<j:ton,  the  City  Beautiful 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday,  March  4.  1940 


AliTICLE  BY  PAUL  SCHARRENBERO 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  American  Foderaticnist  an  article 
which  will  be,  I  am  sure,  of  unusual  interest  not  only  to  the 
residents  of  Washington  but  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  as 
well.  The  conditioi:s  which  are  described,  as  well  as  the 
facts  and  fipurc.s  which  are  cit^d  in  the  article,  an  article 
which  the  writer  has  entitled.  "Washington,  the  City  Beauti- 
ful." are  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
this  legislative  body. 

Because  the  article  comes  from  the  pen  of  one  in  position 
of  hiph  responsibility,  the  sordid  story  of  squalid  conditions  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  City  cannot  be  liphtly  regarded.  In  the 
light  of  the  importance  of  the  .subj'^ct  which  is  di.'^cus.sed.  I 
was  constrained  to  iisk  the  unanmious  consent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  legislative  body  that  this  illuminating  article 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  of  this  days  proceedings. 

The  author  of  the  article.  Mr.  Paul  Scharrenberg,  was  for 
many  years  secretary-treasurer  of  the  California  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  At  the  present  time  he  is  a  lepislalivc  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  resident  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  His  background,  coupled  with  lifelong 
experience  in  dealing  v.ith  social  problems,  entitle  him  to  be 
heard  in  respect  to  the  subject  concerning  which  he  writes. 

That  he  is  an  outstanding  expert  in  n  spect  to  the  social 
aspects  of  our  economic  system  will  net  be  questioned.  His 
contribution  to  the  public  welfare  includes  9  years'  service  as 
a  member  of  the  California  State  Commission  of  Imm.igration 
and  Housing,  as  well  as  5  years  as  a  member  of  the  city  plan- 
ning commission  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 
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Mr.  Scharrenberp's  article  follows: 

iF'rcm  the  American  Federatlonist  for  February  1940] 

WASHINGTON — THE    CITY    BEAUTIFUL 

(By  Paul   Scharrenberg) 

Professional  promoters  and  ca.vual  visitors  have  designated  Wash- 
ington as  "Tlie  City  Beautiful."  Beauty  is  a  relative  term  and  no 
cne  can  deny  that  Wa.'hint^ton  has  beautiful  residential  areas,  mag- 
nificent Government  buildings,  marble  palaces  and  memonul.s.  and 
public  parks  surpassed  by  few  American  cities.  What  is  net  see:i 
by  the  casual  visitor  and  what  is  scarcely  known  by  most  residents 
cf  Washington  is  the  existence  of  several  e.xiensivc  .'lum  areas 
where  friphtfully  overcrowded  and  unsanitary  housing  conditions 
prevail  and  where  ugly  poverty  stalks  sthrk  naked  ar.d  unashamed. 

Wa.shington's  poverty  is,  in  the  mam.  confined  to  the  colortd 
population  which  according  to  the  1930  cen.su?  was  132.068.  or  27 
percent  of  the  population.  Because  Washington's  po<-)r  cannot  prs- 
sibly  pay  the  prevailing  rent  for  sem.isanitary  quarters,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  submerged  is  concentrated  in  alleys  and  alley  life  Is 
not  easily  described.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  Accord- 
ing to  the  research  department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  council 
of  social  agencies  there  are  15  000  so-called  dwellings  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  without  inside  toilet  or  bath  One  of  Wa.'^hing'.on's  wor.st 
slum  sections  virtually  adjoins  the  Capitol  and  the  otTice  buildiiy.'S 
in  which  our  statesmen  discuss  billi  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare. In  that  particular  section  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  "homes"  do 
not  have  any  runnirg  water. 

The  desperate  poverty  which  compels  thousands  of  families  to 
live  in  overcrowded  and  insanitary  houses  also  prevents  normal  life 
In  other  respects.  A  n:iniinum  diet  Is  out  of  the  question.  Wash- 
ington's torrid  summer  heat  bears  heaviest  en  the  slum  dwellers  and 
during  the  winter  months  the  ever-present  family  problem  is  to 
make  a  choice  between  food  and  fuel,  to  starve  or  to  freeze.  Life 
under  such  conditions  has  Its  inevitable  consequences  and  a  gllmpr-e 
at  recent  statistical  compilations,  plain  and  unvarnished,  gives  us 
the  awful  truth. 

In  l'.)37  Washington's  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  was  75  percent 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  United  States.  The  Washington 
rate  for  ICO. 000  persons  was  83.8.  For  the  Unittd  States  it  was  o3  6 
per  100.000  persons.  However  this  is  only  half  the  awful  truth.  la 
Washington's  poverty-stricken  sections  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis runs  as  high  as  401  i>er  100.000  population.  This  is  nioie 
than  seven  times  the  national  average. 

Tl:ie  Washington  death  rate  from  i)neumonla  Is  42  percent  higher 
ihan  the  national  average.  In  the  slum.s  deaths  from  pneumonia 
liave  been  more  than  three  times  the  national  rate. 

In  1937  St.  Elizab'^ths.  Was^iington's  big  hospital  for  mental  dis- 
ea.so.  admitted  C07  Washingtonians.  During  the  same  year  the  Dis- 
trict's rate  for  population  in  mental  hospitals  was  higher  than  In 
any  of  the  48  States  In  1938  it  cost  the  District  of  Columbia 
f52.440  780  to  take  care  of  the  Indigent  insane. 

The  record  of  infant  mortality  tells  another  sordid  tale.  In  1937, 
747  babies  under  1  year  of  age  died  in  Washington.  Although 
the  Colored  population  is  less  than  a  third,  407  of  these  dead  in- 
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fanta  were  Npgroes  and  only  340  w^re  whites.  The  Negro  babies 
were  bcrn  In  the  slums  and  In  many  Instances  the  primary  cause 
of  untimely  death  was  that  mother  and  babies  could  not  get 
enough  to  eat 

Very  much  more  could  be  said  about  the  manifestations  of  pov- 
erty in  the  Nations  Capital.  The  published  hearings  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  1940  contain  especially 
lllumlnatinK  data.  For  Instance.  It  was  revealed  that  $65,000  worth 
of  food  was  purchased  for  school  lunches  furnished  to  needy 
children  only,  during  approximately  245  school  days,  from  July  5. 
1938.  to  June  30.  1939  Disbursements  for  labor,  transportation. 
fuel,  equipment,  and  other  Items  incident  to  the  preparation  of 
school  lunches  are  in  addition  to  the  $65,000. 

Statistics  on  illegitimate  births  add  a  dark  column  to  the  un- 
publi.shed  chapter  In  The  City  Beautiful  volume.  In  the  country 
as  a  whole,  there  were  74.983  Illegitimate  births  in  1937.  This  is 
at  the  rate  of  4  02  per  hundred  total  births.  In  Washington  the 
rate  was  83.  based  on  a  iotal  of  841  such  birth.s.  The  higher  rate 
for  Wa.«ihlngton  is  made  up  wholly  by  the  colored  slum  residents 
since  the  babies  born  of  rmmarrled  white  mothers  were  only  1.4  per 
hundred,  which  is  considerably  below  the  average  national  rate. 
"^ei^^ld  delinquency  in  Washington  also  points  an  accusing  finger 
at  poVwLtv  and  slums.  The  environment  of  Washington's  sub- 
merKcd  affects. young  as  well  as  eld  In  1937  the  cases  of  840  chil- 
dren were  acted  upon  by  the  Juvenile  court.  Of  these  630  were 
colored  and  210  were  whites.  Almost  half  of  the  total  came  from 
the  slum  rectioias.  although  only  one-fourth  of  Washington's  chil- 
dren lived  there. 

Washington's  prison  population  furnishes  another  Interesting 
commentary  on  white  versus  co:crpd  offenders.  Theie  are  slightly 
In  exce.ss  of  1,600  persons  In  Lcrton.  the  District  penitentiary. 
According  to  Hugh  P.  Rivers,  executive  secretary  of  the  ftarole 
board.  65  percent  of  Lcrton's  Inmates  are  colored  and  only  3a 
percent  white. 

In  Washington's  city  Jail  the  dally  average  population,  by  race 
and  sex  lor  the  fiscal  vear  1938  was;  Wliite  m:i!es.  199;  colored 
males.  341;  *hite  females.  26;  and  colored  females.  80;  the  total 
being  646 

SMiator  Ellfnder.  of  Louisiana,  has  presented  seme  startling 
comparative  figures  on  this  subject.  Addressing  the  Senate  on 
January  14.  1938.  he  pointed  to  the  respective  Negro  and  white 
population  of  these  two  cities  as  revealed  by  the  1930  census: 


l^  Wvhingtoni. 
New  Orkana. 
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23 


•  The  ciirrpnt  estimato  of  Wiv^hinzton's  ivipuhition  is  B27,noo  witli  aa  increased 
Nej-To  fK.inilnliun  In  o\e»'S.s  uf  5«).i)U'.)  over  the  i.vti.su.s  flRuns  of  lyJO. 

Then  he  submitted  statistical  facts  obtained  from  the  superin- 
tendents of  police  in  Washington  and  New  Orleans: 

"In  1935  New  Orleans  recorded  22  arrests  for  murders  committed 
by  whites  and  26  by  colored  people:  27  whites  and  10  N85roes  were 
arrested  for  manslaughter:  for  rape.  7  whites  and  11  colored;  rob- 
bery. 52  whites  and  29  colored;  aggravated  assault.  107  whites  and  111 
Negroes;  burglary.  119  whites.  131  Negroes;  larceny.  427  whites,  399 
colored:  auto  th.'fts.  31  whites.  18  colored.  So  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  with  a  28  percent  Negro  population,  there  were  1,527  ar- 
rests— 792  whites  and  735  Negroes." 

Senator  Ellender  made  his  deadly  comparison  by  citing  similar 
flpvres  for  the  same  year  in  Washington  with  a  Nejjro  population 
only  1  percent  less  than  that  of  New  Orleans: 

"Murder.  19  whites.  53  colored;  manslaughter.  20  whites.  15  colored; 
rape.  9  whites.  13  colored;  robbery.  163  whites.  359  Negroes:  assault, 
105  whites.  313  Negroes;  housebreaking  (burglary).  301  whues.  9i6 
Negroes;  larceny.  '209  whites.  330  Negroes;  auto  theft.  146  whites  and 
6  Negroes.  This  makes  the  grand  total  of  Washington  arrests  2.985. 
Of  this  number  the  Negroes,  with  only  27  percent  of  the  population, 
furnished  2.004  cases  as  against  981  whites." 

No  one  acquainted  with  Senator  Ellknder  would  accuse  him  of 
deliberately  suppressing  a  part  of  the  awful  truth  with  respect  to 
Washington's  crime  record.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  he 
did  so  innocently.  The  Senator's  quoted  ccmpararive  figures  are 
based  upon  arrests  actually  made.  But  in  Washington,  during  the 
first  half  of  1939.  arrests  were  made  in  only  41  percent  of  the  cases 
of  which  the  police  have  records.  So  we  are  told  In  the  current 
report  of  Dr  James  A.  Nolan,  director  of  Washington's  Criminal 
Justice  Association. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  such  a 
violent  champion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Washington 
Post  should  confess  in  its  editorial  columns.  September  5.  1939, 
that  "Washington  has  an  unenviable  crime  record  of  long  stand- 
Irig"  Another  unenviable  record  which  may  be  mentioned  is  the 
death  rate  from  alcoholism.  The  Census  Bureau  is  authority  for 
the  assertion  that,  next  to  Nevada.  Washington  hiis  the  highest 
alcohol  death  rate  in  the  United  States. 

Why  <lo  such  conditions  exist  in  the  Nation's  Capital?  WTiy 
does  Tlie  City  Beautiful,  year  after  year,  maintain  sucli  awful 
records  M  sickness,  mortality,  and  crime? 


The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  higher  per  capita  Income  than 
any  State  In  the  Union.  The  average  per  capita  Income  for  the 
entire  United  States  Is  $432  per  annum.  Mississippi  has  the 
lowest  per  capita  income  of  any  State:  i.  e..  $170.  New  York  Stale 
with  a  per  capita  Income  of  8700  leads  all  States.  But  the  District 
of  Columbia  leads  all  States  with  a  per  capita  income  of  $966. 

This  higher  per  capita  income  for  Washington  is  based  largely 
upon  Government  pay  rolls.  In  April  1939  there  were  121,993 
employees  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  total  pay  roll  for  thes'e  employees 
for  April  was  $21,458,816.  representing  an  average  for  the  month 
of  $176  per  employee.  The  District  of  Columbia  municipal  gov- 
ernment has  another  14.663  persons  on  the  pay  rolls  at  an  esti- 
mated total  for  1940  of  $26,153,000  with  an  average  monthly  salary 
of  4.148  66. 

Tne  Burcati  of  Research  and  Statistics  (U.  S.  Division  of  Public 
Assistance  Research)  reports  that  during  April  1939  no  less  than 
23.892  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  employed  under 
various  Federal  work  programs. 

Thus,  in  a  total  District  population  of  approximately  half  a  mil- 
lion. 160.548  were  either  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  on  the  pay  roll 
of  the  municipal  government,  or  on  a  Federal  work  pay  roll.  In 
other  woids.  the  predominating  industry  of  Washington  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Washington  manufacturers,  according  to  the  1937  census,  em- 
ployed only  8.714  workers  who  drew  annual  wages  amounting  to 
$12  848.273.  This  leaves  only  the  building  trades  and  the  various 
groups  which  may  be  roughly  classified  as  service  trades  employed 
In  hotels  and  restaurants,  places  of  amusement,  retail  stores,  and 
finally  in  communication  and  transportation.  There  are  no  reliable 
figures  as  to  number  or  the  earnings  of  those  last  named,  but  it  is 
known  that  many  of  Washington's  lowest  paid  workers  are  to  be 
found  In  hotels  and  restaurants.  For  Instance,  when  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  fixed  for  waitresses,  several  Washington  hotcU  be- 
gan to  substitute  Negro  waiters  for  the  white  girls  previously  cm- 
ployed.  It  took  weeks  of  active  boycotting,  which  had  general 
public  support.  bef(jre  the  white  girls  were  reinstated  in  their  Jobs 
at  the  established  minimum  wage  of  $13.25  for  a  6-day  week,  ex- 
clusive of  meals.  Colored  housemen  employed  by  Washington  ho- 
tels are  paid  as  little  as  $40  per  month.  For  this  wage  they  are 
required  to  work  9  hours  every  day  of  the  year  and  supply  their 
board   and  lodging. 

As  already  stated.  Washington  has  a  higher  per  capita  income 
than  any  State  iii  the  Union.  It  is  reasonably  certain  also  that 
no  other  American  city  of  comparable  size  has  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  per  population  on  a  steady  pay  roll.  And  finally,  what 
other  city  in  per  population  class  can  boast  of  a  single  employer 
with  a  guaranteed  pay  roll  of  136.656  employees?  Washington 
sdone  has  such  a  benefactor.     His  name  is  Uncle  Sam. 

Why.  then,  is  Washington  cursed  with  an  undue  share  of  slums, 
poverty,  and  crime? 

The  answer  is  that  the  residents  of  Washington  do  not  have  a 
lense  of  personal  responsibility  for  civic  imperfections.  Civic  pride, 
such  as  exists  more  or  less  tn  every  other  American  city,  has  never 
got  a  foothold  among  Washingtonlans. 

Before  placing  any  blame  for  this  deplorable  and  anomalous 
ccndltion  upon  the  residents,  sometimes  mistakenly  named  citl- 
;;ens  of  Washington,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  wholly  erroneous 
assumption  that  Washington  Is  Just  another  American  city.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  District  of  Columbia — i.  e.,  the  so-called  city 
of  Washington — is  more  akin  to  an  old-time  southern  plantation, 
or  a  medieval  feudal  estate,  where  no  one  had  any  authority  or 
responsibility  except  the  owner  or  the  feudal  lord  and  such  of  his 
{servants  as  may  have  been  delegated  with  temporary  power  to 
carry  out  his  Wishes. 

Washington  is  governed  by  Congress  through  administrative  offi- 
cials appointed  by  the  President  for  certain  terms.  Both  House 
and  Senate  have  a  Dis.rlct  of  Columbia  Committee.  These  com- 
mittees, among  other  things,  recommend  each  year  the  amount  the 
United  States  will  contribute  towe.rd  the  District  of  Columbia  mu- 
nicipal government.  Aside  from  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 
With  their  spacious  grcunds,  the  United  States  owns  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  buildings  to  house  the  staff  necessary  for  New 
Deal  enterprises.  F*rom  this  fact  it  would  seem  that  the  United 
States'  contribution  should  have  been  reasonably  increased  from, 
year  to  year.  The  record  shows,  however,  that  the  United  Stateo' 
percentage  of  contribution  has  steadily  decreased  from  38.21  per- 
cent in  1922  to  15.70  percent  in  1939. 

The  residents  of  Washington  have  a  fondness  for  banding  them- 
selves together  in  citizens'  associations.  But  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  they  know  that  a  citizen  without  the  franchise  is  like  a 
fish  without  water.  They  can  appear  before  congressional  com- 
mittees to  complain  and  voice  grievances,  they  can  bellow  and 
holler  before  the  appointed  officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  but  if  snubbed  or  slighted  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
they  can  do  about  It.  Tney  have  the  dubious  right  "to  petition" 
but  that  is  all.  They  do  not  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  electing 
anyone  and  cannot  "turn  the  rascals  cut "  no  matter  what  provo- 
cation the  appointed  rascals  may  offer. 

Take,  for  example,  the  manner  in  which  the  police  take  It  out  of 
the  hide  of  the  voteless  "citizens."  During  1938  the  police  made 
160,888  arrests  for  all  offenses.    Ninety-seven  thousand  nine  hun- 
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tfred  and  forty-five  of  these  arrests  were  for  traffic  violations  and 
$360  48167  waa  collected  in  fines  and  forfeitures  by  the  traffic 
courts.  Washingtonlans  know  that  the  police  spent  a  large  part 
of  their  time  decorating  autos  with  police  tags.  They  know  that 
burglars  and  hold-up  men  carry  on  their  nefarious  work  with  com- 
parative impunity  while  the  guardians  of  the  peace  are  having 
their  eyes  and  ears  cocked  for  the  "citizens"  who  commit  minor 
traffic  violations.  But  all  the  indignant  "citizen"  can  do  is  to  grm 
and  bear  and  pay  I  .    ...  „,    », 

It  should  not  be  Inferred  from  this  recital  of  wrongs  that  Wash- 
ington has  no  public-spirited  citizens  and  outstanding  public 
8er\-ant8  There  are  such,  and  It  was  the  tireless  energy  of  such 
men  that  finally  gave  to  the  Nation's  Capital  its  Alley  Dwelling 
Authority  and  its  Small  Claims  Coxirt. 

The  point  is  that  sincere  and  earnest  reformers  in  Washington 
are  laboring  under  a  terrific  handicap.  When  Wa-shingUms  alleys 
were  laid  out.  long  before  the  CivU  War,  It  was  on  the  reasonable 
6uppo6itlon  that  the  slaves  should  be  housed  near  the  masters' 
abode.  Alley  life  was  intended  for  slaves  aad  all  too  many  Wash- 
ingtonlans of  this  day  and  generation  still  consider  this  an  ideal 
arrangement. 

In  other  American  cities  the  reformer  can  appeal  for  support  to 
the  electorate  If  not  successful  the  first  time  he  can  and  usually 
does  try  again  and  again.  But  Washington  has  no  electorate. 
Washington'.^  late  as  a  municipality  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Congress 
chosen  by  the  entire  American  electorate.  It  is  paradoxical,  but 
true  that  Members  of  Congress  who  deliver  frequent  and  lengthy 
orations  extol  ling  the  virtues  of  democracy  are  not  willing  to  grant 
the  citizens  lranchi.se  to  residents  of  Washington.  And,  bcheve  It 
or  not  the  principal  point  made  against  enfranchisement  Is  fear 
that  the  alky  dwellers,  the  Negroes,  will  wield  the  balance  of 
power  in  municipal   elections. 
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National  Transportation  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5.  1940 


RES<3LUnON  BY  THE  KANSAS  STATE  GRANGE 


Mr  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  r.inarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution passtd  by  the  Kansas  State  Grange  at  its  sixty -eighth 
annual  sess.on,  December  12-14,  1939: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  recommend  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  a 
national  transportation  jiollcy  that  will — 

1.  Provide  for  continued  private  ownership  and  operation  of  raU- 

2  The  preservation  of  the  Inherent  advantages  and  essential  pub- 
lic service  of   each  form  of  transportation  by  fair  and   impartial 

reculaticn.  .   ^  ^     . 

3  Cooperation  between  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  to 
secure  safe,  economical,  efficient,  and  adequate  service  for  com- 
merce, mall,  and  national  defense. 

4.  Encoun.glng  sound  financial  conditions  and  fair  wages  and 
working  conditions  in  all  agencies. 

5.  Making  possible  and  encouraging  the  coordination  of  facili- 
ties and  services  .  *.        *w 

We  reconmend  that  aU  forms  of  transportation  assisting  the 
farmer  In  the  marketing  of  his  produce  be  developed  and  encour- 
aeed  to  preserve  the  Inherent  benefits  of  each,  and  we  are  opposed 
to  any  legisatlon  attempting  to  eliminate  competition  by  discrimi- 
nating against  any  one  form  of  transportation  to  the  advantage  of 

Each  House  of  Congress  has  passed  a  transportation  bill,  both  of 
which  are  now  pending  before  a  conference  committee  of  the  two 
Hcu'^s  Because  of  the  widespread  Interest  of  citizens  in  this  leg- 
islation and  its  Nation-wide  effects,  we  urge  that  a  reasonable  time 
be  permitted  the  interested  public  to  study  the  bill  when  reported 
by  the  conference  committee  before  Its  final  consideration  and 
enactment   ly  Congress. 

We  furU  cr  recommend  that  transportation  legislation,  if  and 
when  adopud,  specifically  provide  for  the  movement  of  agricultural 
commoditlis  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  at  rates  com- 
parable to  those  for  industrial  products  for  domestic  consumption 
and  for  exfort 

We  espe<ially  urge  that  no  provision  of  law  or  regulation  per- 
mitted theeunder  restrict  any  nattiral  or  Inherent  advantages  of 
any  type  of  transportation  where  such  advantages  In  rates  and  serv- 
ices ai-8  reflected  to  the  shipping  pibllc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1940 

Mr.  HARE.     Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number  of  years  I  have 
felt  that  the  future  economic;  life  of  the  South  is  contingent 
upon  enlarged  industrial  activities  and  increased  markets  for 
their  finished  products,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     Hereto- 
fore we  have  been  largely  agricultural,  anc*  agriculture  will 
continue  to  play  a  most  im.portant  part  in  our  social  and 
economic  life,  but  with  increased  population  and  the  use  of 
improved  farm  machinery,  production,  years  ago.  outgrew  the 
capacity  for  local  consumption.     Markets  for  raw  material 
did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  production,  and  the  growing 
increase  of  competent  labor,  coupled  with  excellent  climate, 
the  South  furnished  a  most  attractive  field  for  industry.    For 
two  generations  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  have 
been  erected  just  as  fast  as  economic  conditions  warranted, 
and  we  sometimes  wonder  if  the  number  of  plants  has  not 
increased  just  a  little  faster  in  proportion  than  facilities  for 
disposing  of  their  products  were  provided;  consequently  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  products  has  been  at  times  greater 
than  the  capacity  for  consumption.     Naturally,  there  have 
b<'en  frequent  and  numerous  periods  of  depression,  resulting 
in  starvation  wages  or  absolute  unemployment.    The  problem, 
therefore,   of  greater  industrial  stability  is  one  which  has 
commanded  and  must  continue  to  command  the  interest  and 
consideration  of  all  who  may  be  interested  in  our  public 
welfare.    It  has  been  my  personal  conviction  for  a  numl)er  of 
years  that  there  could  be  no  hope  for  continued  or  perma- 
nent increased  capacity  for  consumption  without  enlarged 
market  opportunities  and  increased  industrial  activities,  be- 
cause the  capacity  for  consumption,  in  the  last  analysis,  is 
dependent  upon  opportunity  for  work  and  regular  Income. 
Markets  are  indispensable.    Without  them  the  future  will  be 
no  different  from  the  unsatisfactory  past;  without  them  there 
will  be  an  accumulation  of  surplus  both  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  factory,  followed  by  idle  hands.  Idle  spindles,  and  unem- 
ployed labor. 

Of  course,  the  future  industrial  activities  of  the  South 
cannot  be  confined  to  the  cotton-mill  business  alone,  al- 
though it  will  continue  to  be  our  leading  and  outstanding 
industry  for  many  years  to  come.    Our  investors  cannot 
afford  to  put  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket.    Other  industries 
are  increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase  very  much  in 
proportion  as  we  are  able  to  increase  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic trade,  particularly  in  South  American  and  oriental 
countries.    Unfortunately,  the  export  of  cotton  fabrics  has 
not  increased  as  much  in  recent  years  as  the  products  of 
other  leading  industries.    For  example,  the  export  of  manu- 
facttued  leather  goods  from  the  United  States  increased  177 
percent  from  1932  to  1938,  manufactured  woolen  goods  in- 
creased 129  percent  in  the  same  period,  silk  manufactures 
increased  33  percent,  rayon  391  percent,  rubber  goods  66 
percent,   glass   and   gla.'^   products   107   percent,   steel-mill 
products   255   percent,   household   electric   refrigerators   224 
percent,  musical  instruments  115  percent,  and  cotton  manu- 
factures 25  percent,  wh  ch  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  our 
textile   business  has  been  as  alert   in  using   governmental 
agencies  to  promote  trade  in  foreign  markets  as  other  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  or  whether  we  have  been  content  to 
rely  upon  domestic  markets  for  support,  or  whether  our 
Government  has  been  partial  in  its  efforts  to  promote  trade 
for  other  industries  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  government  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  relationship  with  other  countries  that  vnU  com- 
mand the  best  feeling  and  trade  relations  possible,  keeping 
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In  mind  the  prrscrvation  of  our  own  markets  just  as  much 
as  good  business  will  permit.  In  other  words.  I  have  felt 
that  if  we  can  arrange  to  find  adequate  markets  for  our 
manufactured  products  wc  can  always  expect  regular  work, 
fair  returns,  and  reasonable  prosperity  in  every  activity. 

With  this  Idea  in  mind,  I  made  an  effort  last  fall  to  find 
out.  if  possible,  whether  our  Government  is  really  doing 
anything  v/ithin  the  scope  of  its  authority  to  promote  the 
business  or  industrial  life  of  the  Nation.  I  knew  Congress 
had  created  and  was  maintaining  with  adequate  appropria- 
tions an  ofiBce  in  Washington  known  as  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  established  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  our  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

I  had  two  or  three  conferences  with  representatives  of 
this  Bureau  and  found  it  was  doing  rather  efficient  work 
in  behalf  of  some  business  activities  but  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  possibUity  for  service  to  our  textile 
manufacturers  was  much  greater  than  is  being  utilized.  I 
found  further  that  the  Bureau  could  be  of  increased  service 
If  manufacturers  knew  and  would  avail  themselves  of  this 
service.  Therefore.  I  suggested  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau to  furnish  me  a  statement  showing  the  extent  to  which 
this  Bureau  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government  may 
assist  businessmen  and  manufacturers  in  promoting  trade 
In  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  comment  upon  the 
report  but  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  by  including  therein  the  reply  to  this, 
my  request,  hoping  that  business  and  industry  may  see  an 
Increas€'d  opportunity  to  utilize  various  governmental  agen- 
cies for   increasing  and  stabilizing   our  industrial  activities. 

The  report  follows: 

Department  of  Commerce. 
BtTREAU  or  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Wa^hinffton.  December  18,  1939. 
Hon.  BuTtXR  B    Hare. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  In  accordance  with  our  very  pleasant 
convcrs&tlon  the  other  day.  I  am  enclosing  basic  material  covering 
services  rendered  to  business  by  Government.  As  you  doubtless 
know,  a  majority  of  the  voluntary  or  nonregulatcry  services  are 
rendered  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  material  will  fulfill  your  needs  and  trust 
that  ycu  will  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  If  at  seme  later  date  you 
wi«h  to  expand  this  information  more  fully. 

Incidentally.  I  hope  that  the  Information  which  Mr.  Plckard. 
Chief  of  the  Textile  Division  of  the  Bureau.  Is  sending  you  will 
fully  answer  your  requirements  regarding  the  import  of  bleached 
cotton  goods  from  Japan  and  the  comparison  of  imports  in  previous 
years. 

As  we  discussed  the  other  day,  the  dislocations  of  trade  channels 
abroad  and  the  disruptions  of  commerce  at  home  necessitate  In- 
creasing services  to  American  businessmen.  There  Is  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  material  which  the  Government  as  a  whole,  and  this  Bureau 
In  particular,  has  available  which  businessmen  could  use  to  ad- 
vantage. During  the  past  16  years  as  directing  head  of  a  manufac- 
turing and  merchandlsmg  organization  I  myself  fcund  It  to  be  a 
great  a.=slstant.  However.  I  believe  that  you  will  agree  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  inform  bixslncssraen  that  this  Information 
U  available  and  that  this  can  only  be  acccmpllshed  through  p>er- 
eonal  contact  of  commercial  agents  competent  to  explain  the  uses 
Of  the  material  and  through  appropriate  published  material. 

Deeply  appreciating  the  cpportvmity  of  a  visit  with  you  and  your 
sympathetic  interest  In  the  needs  of  foreign  axid  domestic  business, 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bruce  Berckmans, 
Xd riser  to  the  Director. 

Dep.artment  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  or  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Washington,  December  18,  1939. 
TO:    Hon.   Btm.EH  B    Hare. 
FTom     Bruce   Berckmans. 
Subject:   Government  services  to  business. 

THE    BUSINESSMAN    AND    HIS    CO\-ERNMENT 

When  a  businessman  thinks  of  government,  he  Immediately 
th'.nlts  of  taxes.  He  thinks  that  there  are  too  many  of  them.  He 
Invariably  thinks  his  tax  bill  is  too  high 

There  are  other  bills  that  are  higher  than  the  tax  bill,  but  he 
doesn't:  mind  paying  them  so  much  They  are  Itemized.  He  can 
see  what  he  is  getting.  For  example.  It  Is  easier  for  a  textile 
manufacturer  to  pay  a  bill  for  $40.0OO  when  It  is  for  100  looms, 
than  It  Is  for  him  to  pay  a  bill  of  H.OOO  when  that  bill  merely 
says  "taxes  due." 
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That  t.TX  bill  ncods  itemizing.  What  Is  the  textile  maker  pay- 
ing $4  000  for?  What  is  the  Government  doing  with  the  irion^y 
to  help  him  in  his  business  that  he  couldn't  do  better  hlmseU. 

First  off.  the  Government  Is  providing  for  Its  own  existence, 
and  that  Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  textile  mantiXacturer  s 
existence.  It  Is  so  important  that  he  probably  never  stops  to 
think  about  It.  Because  the  existence  of  a  continuing  Govern- 
ment— of  whatever  political  party— means  that  commitments  may 
be  made  and  contracts  carried  out  under  a  single  continuing  sys- 
tem of  law  and  order. 

The  textile  maker's  $4,000  goes  to  provide  security  from  foreign 
as^gression.  It  helps  build  an  Army  and  a  Navy  protected  by 
which  Americans  can  btilld  and  buy  and  sell  In  peace. 

The  Government  provides  protection  for  persons  and  property 
within  the  country.  It  provides  for  the  apprehension  of  crim- 
inals. 

'■But,"  our  taxpayer  might  object,  "every  citizen  gets  these  things 
from  government.  '  Is  there  nothing  the  Government  does  for  me 
particularly?  After  all,  I  pay  an  unusually  large  tax.  I  pay  wages 
and  purchase  raw  materials  I  am  an  Integral  part  of  the  whole 
economic  machine.  My  well-being  and  my  Industry's  well-being 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  everybody.  Doesn't  the  Government 
do  anything  for  me  as  a  textile  manufacttirer  that  it  doesn't  do  for 
me  as  a  citizen?"  Yes;  It  does.  Most  Important  of  all.  It  maintains 
an  agency  In  Washington  and  offices  throughout  the  country,  the 
principal  Job  of  which  Is  to  promote  this  manufacturer's  business, 
to  improve  hla  sales,  and  thereby  to  help  him  make  larger  profits. 
This  Is  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

BASIC    PROBLEMS    SERVTCE 

There  are  three  principal  types  of  service  rendered  by  thU  Bureaxi. 
They  are  studies  in  the  basic  problems  of  all  business;  specific 
advice  on  problems  of  selling  goods  abroad.  International  serv- 
ice; and  highly  specialized  aid  4n  specific  industry  problems,  the 
industries  service.  Basic  problems  are  simply  those  problems  which 
are  common  to  all  business. 

National  Income:  This  service  Includes  the  compilation  of  the 
official  Government  estimates  on  national  Income.  National  In- 
come Is  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  to  individuals  each  month 
In  each  State  of  the  Nation,  classified  by  type  of  payment,  either 
wages,  dividends,  or  rents  and  royalties.  It  Is  the  businessman's 
best  measure  of  purchasing  power. 

The  studies  of  this  National  Income  Division  show,  for  instance, 
that  Income  paj-ments  in  the  whole  Nation  fell  In  1937  to  88  per- 
cent of  what  they  were  in  1929.  In  some  States  the  drop  was  even 
greater.  Massachusetts,  for  example,  had  Income  payments  In 
1937  which  was  but  84  percent  of  the  1929  figure.s.  Income  pay- 
ments for  the  same  vear  In  South  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  108  percent  of  their  1929  figure. 

This  simply  means  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  had  more 
money  to  buy  things  with  In  1937  than  In  1929.  and  that  Is  impor- 
tant not  only  to  the  small  retailer  but  also  to  the  manufacturer 
who  wants  to  locate  his  plant  near  lucrative  markets. 

Marketing  research:  The  Basic  Problems  Service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  also  Inc'-udes  a  division  de- 
voted to  aiding  businessmen  with  their  problems  of  distribution 
and  sales.  A  cardboard  box  manufacturer  wants  to  reallocate  his 
sales  effort.  He  writes  the  Bureau,  asks  where  his  type  of  card- 
board box  can  be  expected  to  sell  best.  When  a  laree  demand  for 
a  certain  type  of  marketing  information  exists  this  Marketing  Re- 
search Division  goes  out  and  gets  that  Information  and  publi-shes 
the  results  In  pamphlet  form.  A  large  number  of  retailers  wanted 
current  information  on  retail-credit  practices  and  conditions,  so 
an  annual  survey  was  undertaken  to  provide  up-to-date  data  on 
this  Important  subject. 

Foreign-trade  statistics:  It  Is  Important  to  business  also  to 
know  the  amounts  of  exports  of  goods  from  this  country  and 
the  amount  of  Imports  into  this  country.  Only  by  knowing  the 
imports  of  his  particular  product  from  abroad  can  a  manufac- 
turer know  the  extent  of  his  foreign  competition.  The  Govern- 
ment also  needed  this  knowledge  to  determine  tariff  policy.  So. 
205  separate  statements  are  compiled  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  covering  all  the  principal  com- 
modities In  our  export  and  Import  trade — from  Southern  Pine 
box  shocks  to  bleached  cheesecloth. 

Business  review:  Still  another  Basic  Problems  Service  of  this 
Bureau  Is  the  analysis  of  current  business  conditions.  "How  Is 
business?"  The  ariswer  to  this  question  Is  of  vital  concern  to 
men  who  decide  policy  in  business  and  government.  It  is  the 
Job  of  the  Bureau's  Division  of  Business  Review  to  supply  It. 
This  Division  collects,  analyzes,  and  publishes  all  the  available 
data  on  construction  contracts,  steel  and  automobile  production, 
stock  and  commodity  prices,  and  similar  Indicators  of  business 
activity. 

There  is  one  short  coming  In  this  infonnatlon.  No  data  Is 
available  of  inventories  throughout  industry  After  all.  figures 
on  sales  and  on  production  do  not  mean  a  great  deal  if  nothing 
is  known  about  the  state  of  Inventories  and  unfilled  orders  It 
Is  impossible  to  figure  out  how  far  a  locomotive  can  go — even  If 
its  speed  and  Its  rate  of  coal  consumption  is  known — If  you  don't 
know  how  much  coal  Is  In  the  tender. 

I  see.  however,  that  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  fill  thla 
gap.  The  Bureau  Is  requesting  a  large  sample  of  representative 
firms    to   report   tiiis    information   periodically.     This    individual 
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company  data  will  be  pooled  to  arrive  at  a  meastire  of  ln\'entorles 
for  the  whole  of  industry. 

With  such  Information,  the  Bureau  can  tell  businessmen  with 
much  greatci-  certainty  what  the  prospects  of  business  are — 
whether  It  will  Improve  or  fall  off — and  in  what  Industries  this 
improvement  or  falluig  off  will  take  place. 

INTERNATIONAL     SERVICE 

Besides  the  bas.c-problems  service  already  outlined,  this  Bureau 
maintains  ar.  International  service.  An  Important  part  of  this 
country  s  prcductlon  Is  sold  In  export  trade.  To  aid  Amexlcan 
manufacturers  in  entering  the  exp>crt  market,  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  provides  experts  on  the  tariffs,  fi- 
nancial conditions,  laws,  and  economic  conditions  of  all  the 
countries  In  the  world.  If  a  manufacturer  wants  to  sell  shoes 
In  Paraguay,  the  Bureau  can  teU  him  what  the  duty  on  shoes 
entering  the  Paraguayan  market  is  and  what  the  chances  of  getting 
his  money  cut  of  the  country  are.  It  can  tell  him  *hat  the  legal 
and  economic  stttiatlou  Is  as  it  might  affect  his  shoe  sales.  And. 
finally,  it  can  locate  a  reputable  shoe  distributor  to  handle  the 
business  for  him. 

This  inforiiatlcn  is  obtained  by  cooperating  closely  with  the 
Foreign  Servl:e  of  the  State  Department.  To  faclhute  thlb  Inter- 
working,  the  Bureau  maintains  a  liaison  officer.  Through  this 
office  go  all  business"  requests  for  Information  from  embassies, 
consulates,  a  id  commercial  attaches  In  foreign  countries.  And 
back  through  this  office  ccme  the  answers.  These  are  then  relayed 
to   business   through   the   Bureau's   industrial   divisions. 

UCDUSTSIES     SfXVICK 

The  Bureau  maintains  these  divisions  to  serve  the  specialized 
needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  business.  There  Is  a  foodstuffs 
division,  a  textile  division,  a  tobacco  division,  and  others  repre- 
senting aU  the  country's  principal  Industries,  each  one  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  its  own  industry. 

They  make  It  their  business  to  sdd  both  the  Individual  business- 
men m  their  industry  and  that  Industry's  trade  associations. 
They  send  out  all  the  Information  they  can  obtain  of  Interest  to 
their  Industr-.  e^j-cclaJly  that  which  comes  Into  the  Bureau  from 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  State  Department.  The  emphasis  is  on 
foreign  information  because  that  Is  virtually  a  Government 
monopoly.  The  data  Is  not  available  In  many  cases  from  any 
other  source  The  domestic  field,  on  the  contrary,  is  covered  by 
each  Industrj's  trade  Journals. 

A  large  part  of  the  Industry  division  work  Is  answering  in- 
quiries from  companies  In  their  Indtistrles  on  matters  of  interest 
to  these  companies.  The  cotton-goods  manufacttirer  can  go  to 
the  textile  division  for  any  help,  advice,  or  assistance  on  his  own 
problems  This  division  will  not  only  mobUize  the  resources  of 
the  Bureau  to  help  him.  It  wlU  also  assist  him  In  his  contacts  with 
other  Go\-emment  agencies  1 

Each  industry  division  Ls  the  clearinghouse  for  that  'Industry's 
relations  with  Wa.shington.  It  Is  the  busuiessman's  first  i^^^  o' 
contact  with  his  Government. 

nXLO   SESVICX 

Of  course  most  businessmen  are  In  no  position  to  t4ke  their 
Ij^blems  to  Washington,  so  the  Bureau  maintains  district  offices 
l5  the  prtnc  pal  cities  of  the  cotuitry  to  bring  these  services  to 
the  businessmen  There.  In  his  own  city,  the  individual  manu- 
facturer or  rhclesaler  or  retaUer,  large  or  emaU.  can  come  and 
discuss  his  problenas  with  the  Bureau's  representatives.  Their  Job 
Is  to  aid  that  man  in  any  way  possible,  because  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  cnuntry  depends  on  ttoe  well-being  of  that  individual 
and  the  millions  like  him. 

This  field  service  Is  of  necessity  confined  to  large  cities.  There 
are  not  enough  demands  for  Bureau  services  to  Justify  maintain- 
ing an  office  in  towns  the  size  of  Greenwood,  for  example.  The 
business  of  fuch  a  community  is  important,  however.  The  services 
of  government,  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce in  particular,  should  be  made  available  to  it.  Despite  the 
fact  that  It  represents  but  a  small  part  of  the  btisiness  of  the 
country.  It  l>  nonetheless  vital  to  the  economy  of  its  area. 

TlTiere  Is  hut  one  way  that  businessmen  In  towns  of  this  size 
may  be  afforded  the  service  available  to  business  in  large  cities. 
That  is  by  the  Bureaus  extending  Its  contact  work — getting  more 
funds  for  lU.  field-service  men  to  travel  Into  smaU  towns  and  see 
what  the  problems  of  those  businessmen  are.  When  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  undertaken,  government  will  truly  be  of  eervice  to  all 
business. 

OIHEB    GOVERNMENT   AGENCIES    SERVIKG    BtretNESS 

There  are  other  Government  agencies  which  serve  business  as  a 
byproduct  of  tbelr  principal  function.  Most  Important  among 
these  are  threes  other  Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Commerce — 
the  Census  Bvireau,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Patent  Office. 

The  Census  Bureau  compUes  a  census  of  manufactures  every  2 
years  which  gives  such  vital  data  as  the  number  of  establishments, 
salaries  and  wages  paid,  value  of  products,  and  value  added  by 
manufnctur?  for  all  the  principal  commodities  produced  In  the 
United  Stat<s.  It  is  these  data  which  form  the  basis  for  much  of 
the  market  analysis  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. Th(  1940  census  of  population  and  Income,  the  first  cen- 
sus to  Inclule  any  Income  questions,  will  also  aid  the  businessman 
through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  by  giving 
the  national-income  secUon  more  exact  data  on  purchasing  power 
throughout  the  Nation. 
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The  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  tremendously  useful  to  manufac- 
turers In  Its  work  of  testing  products  submitted  to  it  for  ap- 
proval. It  also  collaborates  v.nth  businesses  and  with  trade  associa- 
tions In  establishing  Btand&rds  for  various  products  throughout 
the  industry. 

TTie  Patent  Office  was  established  sjjeciflcally  to  aid  buslners  by 
stimulating  invention.  Thousands  of  Inventors  fie  applications 
for  patents  with  this  Office  every  week.  The  more  successful  of 
these  new  products  then  go  either  to  promote  the  business  of 
some  established  concern  or  to  provide  the  nuclei^s  for  a  new 
business.  This  inevitably  Increases  employment  and  generates  the 
flow  of  Income,   and   from   this   flow   all   business   benefits. 

In  the  field  of  labor  relations,  the  Government  can  also  \x  of 
extensive  service  to  the  businessman  The  Conciliation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  con- 
cUlatlng  labor  disputes,  while  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  is  equipped  to  locate  for  manufacturers  workers  of  any 
desired  background  and  training.  This  Employment  Service,  work- 
ing in  collaboration  with  the  various  States,  has  great  and  as  yet 
unrealized  possibilities  of  aid  to  the  employer. 

In  the  inlormational  field,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
extremely  useful  to  any  businessman  engaged  In  the  processing 
of  agricultural  producU.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
In  that  Department  collects!  and  analyzes  data  on  the  size  and 
quality  of  crops  from  season  to  season.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  provides  parallel  services  lor  the 
manufacturers  of  metals  and  minerals. 

Financial  tervlces  rendered  to  business  by  government  are 
Increasingly  extensive.  Most  Important,  of  course,  is  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  Issues  cvirrency  and  cares  for  the  reserves 
upon  which  it  Is  based.  Business  also  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  banking  system  which  was  created  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  Also  concerned  with  the  health  of  our  banks  Is  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  which  was  set  up  after  the  bank- 
ing crisis  of  1933  to  guarantee  the  deposits  in  aU  member  banks. 
These  Government  contributions  to  sounder  financial  institu- 
tions cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  evaluation  of  government 
services  to  business. 

At  the  worst  period  of  the  depression,  when  it  appeared  that 
business  needed  more  credit  than  was  available  through  the  usual 
channels  for  Its  continued  operation,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  was  set  up  to  fill  this  need.  In  1933  It  appeared  that 
American  export  business  would  need  some  government  subF:dy 
to  enable  It  to  enter  foreign  markets.  Congress  therefore  estab- 
lished the  Export-Import  Bank  to  aid  In  financing  and  to  facili- 
tate exports  and  Imports  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

Finally,  there  are  other  Government  agencies  which  are  of 
great  service  to  business  although  that  service  Is  seldom  recog- 
nized as  such.  An  outstanding  example  is  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment upon  which  businessmen  depend  for  a  large  part  of  their 
commtmicatlon  with  suppliers,  customers,  and  their  own  organiza- 
tion. 

So.  if  the  cotton  textile  manufacturer's  tax  bill  carried  on  It 
all  the  items  of  use  to  him  which  that  tax  provides,  it  would 
make  a  long  list.  The  list  would  be  headed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  Government's  principal 
agency  for  promoting  business. 

This  aid  to  business  is  a  big  Job.  an  essential  Job  if  btisiness 
Is  to  function  well.  And  business  must  run  well — it  must  rvin 
better  than  it  ever  has  before — if  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  to 
hold  onto  the  better  thnes  that  now  lie  within  Its  grasp. 


Radicals— Don*t  Coddle  Them— A  Spanking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   CHARLES  A.  PLUMLET.  OP  VERMONT 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  League  of  Republican  Women  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbla,  the  afternoon  of  March  4: 

Those  who  under  color  or  cover,  or  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
tective cloak  of  high  official  position  see  fit  by  their  statements 
and  actions  to  put  in  Jeopardy  the  rights  and  liberties  of  those 
they  are  or  should  he  bound  to  protect  and  defend,  need  expect  no 
quarter  and  to  receive  no  other  or  different  treatment  or  con- 
sideration from  me  thpn  I  would  accord  amy  citizen  making  slmUar 
Btatementa. 
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STAKTLING   STATEMENTS 

The  pms  of  date  February  22.  1940  (Washington's  Birthday), 
quite   generally  carried   the  following  startling  statement: 

"EVERT   COLLEGE   NEEDS   SOME    'HEDS' 

"SPRiNGriELD.  Mass  .  February  22  — Every  college  needs  a  few  'reds,' 
In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Roswell  Gray  Ham.  president  of  Mount 
Bolyoke  College. 

■■  The  experln^cntal  tendency  of  youth  Is  a  characteristic  that 
should  not  be  snuffed  out,'  he  told  a  joint  meeting  of  Klwania 
and  Exchange  clubs,  'and  It  Is  too  soon  replaced  by  conservatism. 

"  I  would  be  fearful  of  a  college  that  did  not  have  some 
radicals.' 

•Recalling  that  Calvin  CocUdge  once  asserted  that  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  was  without  a  single  radical.  Dr.  Ham  added:  "The  college 
wa.s  worried  for  some  time  by  that  compliment.'  " 

While  I  am  dictating  this  speech  along  comes  advice  to  the  effect 
that  none  other  than  the  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchlns,  took  occasion  on  the  28t,h  day  of  Febru- 
ary to  say,  aa  is  reported  under  a  big  newspaper  headline :  "The 
University  Needs  'Reds'  Not  Athletes." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say:  "The  trouble  with  American  college 
youths  Is  that  they  are  much  too  apathetic.  They  certainly  can 
stand  more  Communists  in  their  midst." 

Now.  I  recognize  he  says  this  for  publicity  purposes,  and  in  order 
to  attract  attention  to  his  subsequent  statement  with  respect  to 
"reds",  who.  as  he  says,  "mellow  &a  they  grow  up  and  turn  into 
substantial    conservative    oldsters." 

ROTTEN    APPLES   AND    ROTTEN    AMERICANS 

The  trouble  with  that  statement  Is  that  It  Is  not  true,  for  a 
mellow  apple  rots,  as  everytxxiy  knows.  It  not  only  rots,  but  by 
contact  contaminates  the  other  apples  In  the  barrel.  The  rotten 
spot  In  It  Is  a  "rotten  spot.  '  and  it  spreads.  A  rotten  apple  is  a 
rotten  apple,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  And  a  rotten  American 
Is  a  rotten  American. 

What  we  need  Is  hand -picked  American  citizens  disinfected 
against  rot  of  fascism,  communism,  or  any  other  "ism"  which  Is 
anti-Americanlsm.  It  Is  Just  a  cheap  play  for  publicity  for  any- 
body in  such  a  high  place  to  make  such  an  uu-American  state- 
ment. 

AMERICAS    ENEMIES 

The  enemies  of  organized,  representative,  democratic  government, 
cf  American  institutions  generally  speaking  need*  no  such  aid, 
comfort,  and  support  and  should  have  none,  direct  or  implied,  from 
persons  who  like  President  Ham  or  President  Hutchlns  occupy 
positions  of  respon.sibility  in  high  places,  either  in  the  church. 
State,  or  educational  field. 

A  good  portion  of  the  trouble  found  In  the  world  today  and  for 
the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  these  United  States  particu- 
larly, may  be  traced  to  the  irresponsible  utterances  cf  those  who 
should  have  known  l>etter  than  to  say  such  things.  Their  position 
is  not  only  indefensible,  but  reprehensible  and  In  some  casea 
despicable. 

The  preservation  of  our  liberties  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  form 
of  government  are  the  tremendous  issues  at  stake;  our  national  life 
and  its  integrity  are  vitally  Involved  in  the  proposed  steps  to  change 
our  form  of  government:  the  questions  before  us  strike  at  the  root 
of  cur  American  institutions;  they  are  too  momentous  and  too 
serious  to  permit  the  toleration,  unchallenged,  of  such  wisecracks 
by  college  presidents  or  anybody  else. 

Those  who  indirectly  or  by  implication  suggest  approval  of  those 
who  denounce  the  carefully  built  guards  which  have  been  put 
about  and  around  our  individual  rights  and  liberties,  and  those 
who  smile  at  or  condone  the  efforts  of  those  who  talk  about  tho 
fundamental  principles  on  which  this  Government  rests  as  outworn, 
outmoded,  and  antiquated,  should  be  made  to  know  that  these  are* 
the  very  things  that  have  saved  for  them  the  liberties  they  now 
enjoy. 

Those  who  undertake  to  make  light  of  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts us.  and  who  would  straddle  or  evade  the  i.'--sue,  are  either  too 
ignorant  to  realize  what  confronts  them  or  too  indifferent  to  care. 
Those   who   breathe  treason   always   do   so  ignorantly,   insidiously 
affably,  but  dangerously.  In  their  approach. 

You  are  either  for  America  and  for  our  form  of  government  100 
percent  or  you  are  against  It.  Every  step  away  from  our  funda- 
mental principles  of  government  should  not  be  tolerated  accepted 
or  approved.  They  need  our  opposition  and  should  not  have  our 
acquiescence  or  possible  approval.  There  is  no  middle  of  the  road 
Those  who  encoxu-age  radicals,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  treading  oii 
very  dangerous  ground  and  should  be  held  strictly  accountable  bv 
and  to  the  American  people. 

NO    RAillCALS    NEEDED 

We  need  no  radicals.  The  world  needs  liberals,  not  radicals  A 
true  liberal  Is  one  who  believes  In  free  government  free  enter- 
prise, and  free  men.  The  outward  expression  of  the  liberal  Ideas 
of  democratic  institutions  In  the  field  of  government,  of  economic 
Individualism,  and  cooperative  action  in  economies,  and  of  freedom 
humanitarianlsm  and  progress  In  the  life  of  the  Individual 

Radicals  believe  In  none  of  the  foregoing  principles.  Radicals 
exalt  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  while  they  deny  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  They  reject  the  concept  of  individual  liberty  -They 
would  subordinate  the  individual  bodv  and  soul  to  a  state  machine 
They  would  substitute  an  all-inclusive  planning,  regimentation' 
and  control  by  a  centralized  bureau  for  free  enterprise  individual 
enterprise,  and  competition,  as  found  in  Mussolini  s  corporate  state 


Hitlers  dictatorship,  and  in  the  communistic  empire  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin. 

It  may  be,  but  it  should  not  be.  difficult  to  believe,  and  It  is  a 
fact  that  democracy  is  on  the  defensive.  Men  in  high  places 
should  defend,  not  attack  the  validity  of  the  principle  upon  which 
we  have  built  American  civilization.  It  is  no  time  to  forget  that 
no  price  Is  too  high  to  pay  for  liberty,  and  that  planned  econcmies 
and  the  authoritarian  government,  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
radical.  Is  fatal  alike  to  liberty  and  what  we  know  as  civilization. 
Do  I  need  to  point  to  Russia  to  confirm  my  statement?  We  need 
liberals,  not  radicals,  for  the  latter  have  but  one  end  in  view 
and  one  thought  In  mind,  both  of  which  would  result,  if  accom- 
plished, in  the  destruction  of  the  liberties — or  those  that  are  left — 
which  we  now  enjoy. 
I  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  two  editorials  recently  appear- 
j  Ing  in  Vermont  newspapers.  The  first.  "Don't  Coddle  'Them."  is 
from  the  Randolph  Herald  ard  News,  edited  by  the  Honorable 
;  Luther  B.  Johnson,  former  oCa<  lal  reporter  of  the  Vermont  House 
of  Representatives.  State  senator,  long-time  chairman  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  one  who  reflects  the  sentiment  of  hl8 
constituency  with  increasing  accuracy. 

The  second,  "A  Spanking."  Is  from  the  Bennington  Banner,  edited 
by  the  Honorable  Frank  E.  Howe,  former  representative  from 
Bennington,  one-time  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  late 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State,  and  one  whose  editorial  com- 
ments and  opinions  with  respect  to  matters  political,  as  well  as 
others,  are  symbolic  of  the  majority  state  of  mind  of  Vermonters 
generally. 

Here  is  the  Herald  and  News  editorial: 

"DONT    CODDLE    THEM 

"President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  are  playing  with  fire  when  they 
personally  hobnob  with  and  partially  'jxistify  the  communistic 
element  largely  represented,  if  not  dominant.  In  this  Youth 
Congress. 

'  "The  facts  are  so  well  known  that  no  excuses  or  cxplanationa 
can  make  them  otherwise.  Communism  and  subversive  doctrines 
are  endorsed  both  privately  and  openly  by  many  of  their  mem- 
bers and  the  organization  rather  subordinates  itself  to  them; 
at  least  it  does  not  squarely  reject  them.  The  recent  Washington 
congress  demonstrated  this. 

"Mrs.  Roosevelt  patted  them  on  the  back  and  the  President 
made  the  congress  a  special  visitation  and  address  in  which  he 
cautioned  them  against  subversive  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  but  asserted  their  right  to  be  Communists,  to  vote 
that  way  or  do  anything  short  of  constitutional  infringements.  If 
he  thinks  he  is  going  to  curb  them  by  talk  like  that  he  is  greatly 
mistaken.  Why.  even  Fritz  Kuhn.  indicted  bund  leader,  and  Earl 
Browder.  under  prison  sentence  for  passport  frauds,  sing  and 
shout  at  patriotic  rallies,  declaring  their  Americanism— as  they 
interpret  it. 

"These  people  do  not  need  encouragement  and  approval  of  any 
sort  from  officialdom,  much  less  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  First  Lady.  The  latter  held  it  quite  an  outrage 
when  the  D.  A  R.  refused  to  let  Marian  Anderson  sing  in  their 
Washington  auditorium,  yet  she  caters  to  an  organization  bear- 
ing an  attractive  title,  but  known  to  be  permeated  with  com- 
murUsm.  If  we  must  have  persons  of  that  belief,  why  encourage 
them  In  It?     Thus  inspired,  no  one  can  tell  how  far  they  will  go." 

And  here  Is  the  editorial  from  the  Bennington  Banner  ex- 
clusive of  excerpts  from  the  speech  of  President  Itoosevelt  to  the 
Youth  Congress: 

"spanking 

"According  to  some  of  the  big-city  papers.  President  Roosevelt 
administered  a  'spanking*  to  the  youth-movement  convention  in 
Washington  Satiu^ay.  Looking  over  the  President's  speech  and 
other  news  det.^Jls  of  the  story,  we  are  li  clined  to  suspect  that  he 
was  'spanking'  Mrs.  Roosevelt  rather  mor  •  than  the  silly  boys  who 
were  trying  to  show  off  before  grown-up  folks. 

"We  have  long  admired  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  her  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm which  have  enabled  her  to  help  along  so  many  good  caiises 
that  we  can  easily  forgive  her  for  occasionally  picking  up  a  crooked 
stick  on  her  Journey  through  the  woods. 

"This  seemingly  Comiminist  youth-movement  convention  Is  no 
serloiis  menace  to  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States 
Most  of  its  members  will  outgrow  Its  silly  Ideas  when  they  come 
to  years  of  discretion.  Just  now  they  are  chiefly  addle-pated  semi- 
adolescents  showing  off  how  big  and  bad  and  dangerous  they  are 
Probably  2  percent  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  foolLsh  enough 
and  Ignorant  enough  to  accept  the  teachings  that  have  misled 
these  immature  young  persons,  but  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  had  expe- 
rience enough  so  that  she  ought  not  to  have  been  led  into  an 
unfortunate  seeming  endorsement  of  principles  as  absurd  as  the 
political  ideas  of  the  naked  savages  of  New  Guinea.  She  deserved 
a  spanking  and  the  President  seems  to  have  been  merely  takinz 
advantage  of  an  opportionity  that  presented  itself." 

There  is  more  to  this  story  than  some  folks  realize. 

OTHEK   COMMENT 

My  attention  ha.s  also  been  called  to  the  fact  that  Westbrook 
Pegler.  the  widely  read  columnist.  In  his  Pair  Enough  column  In 
the  Washington  Post,  made  some  Interesting  comments  anent  the 
meeting  of  the  Youth  Congress  and  the  activities  of  Mrs  Roose- 
velt In  connection  therewith.     Among  other  things  he  said  that- 

"The  fact  remains  after  the  shrill  clamor  of  the  so-called 
Youth  Congress  and  the  soft  shush  of  dissenters  striking  the  pave- 
ment   outside    that    tills    organization    deflanUy    harbors    group* 
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which  are  not  merely  disloyal  to  the  United  States  but  actively 
loyal  to  Josef  Stalin,  whose  dictatorship  Is.  In  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Roo6«'velt,  'as  ab.solute  as  any  other  dictatorship  in  the 
world.'  Mr  Roosevelt  is  not  the  first  to  notice  thlo  interesting 
peculiarity  of  the  Moscow  Government,  but  his  remark,  hurled 
unexpectedly  at  the  mass  of  precocious  pets  of  Mrs  R  had  the 
political  efftct  of  that  lewd  note  known  as  the  raspberry." 

"In  almoit  every  other  family."  he  said,  "this  would  have  been 
sure  to  call  for  private  discussion  ninning  far  Into  the  night,  and 
the  Roosev.'lts  being  human.  Mr.  Bigs  Impolite  salute  to  his 
lady's  friencs  may  have  been  the  subject,  of  a  continued  discu-sslon 
in  private.  If  fo,  the  public  may  yet  be  permitted  to  know  how 
the  argumr.it  came  out.  for  the  White  House  is  a  regular  port  of 
call  on  the  night-club  beat  nowadays  and  is  rapidly  pulling  up 
toward  evets  with  the  Stork  Club,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  own  lack 
cf  reticence  Is  both  charming  and  famous" 

Concerning  the  attitude  and  the  real  low-down  on  the  policies 
of  the  Youth  Congress  he  remarked  that: 

"Thus,  plilnly.  the  Communists  in  the  Youth  Congress,  to  say    , 
nothing  of  the  fellow  travelers  who  are  only  pledges,  so  to  speak.    | 
with  the  right  to  renege,  are  not  mere  critics  but  opponents  of  the 
American    form    of    government    and    prospective    enemies    of    the    i 
Nation.       Mrs.    Roosevelt     has    been    seen    feeding    sugar    to    this 
Trojan    steed— which    is    not    a    dashing    charger,    however,    but    a 
sway-backec;  plug      Her  error  Is  not  as  grave  as  It  may  seem,  for 
the  "congress  as  a  whole  is  not  communistic." 

And  in  regard  to  what  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  to  say  and  to  do 
about  the  \outh  Congress  he  conunents  as  follows: 

'This  one  clumsy  mistake  does  not  entirely  revoke  Mrs  Roose- 
velt's repute tlon  as  a  smart  politician  operating  In  the  guise  of  an 
enthu.^iastic  novice,  but  if  this  were  parchesi.  instead  of  politics, 
at  least  on.-  of  her  markers  would  be  set  back  to  scratch.  She 
whooped  up  the  congress  and  had  barely  ea.sed  out  the  last  ham  of 
the  Hollj-wood  Internationals  before  the  kiddles  began  to  slide 
down  the  tanlsters  and  WTlte  letters  home  on  the  White  House 
stationery. 

"The  conjTess  was  her  show  and  she  placed  herself  in  the  status 
of  chief  lol  bvlst  for  a  $500,000,000  appropriation  Just  In  time  to 
hear  the  Pr  'sident  pronounce  a  hex  on  lobbyists  and  funny-money 
subsidies.  The  adventure  soon  got  out  of  hand  with  pestiferous 
hundred  percenters  pressing  for  adoption  of  inopportune  declara- 
tions of  Ai  lerlcan  principle  for  no  reason  but  to  embarrass  the 
patroness  Liid  with  cops  diving  Into  the  crowd  to  pluck  tliose 
muckers  oit. 

"Stubl>or;ine8s  and  overconfldence  were  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  fault 
here.  She  was  In  wrong  from  the  start,  because  even  the  most 
generous  Americanism  does  not  call  for  Executive  hospitality  to 
antl-Amerhans,  even  incidentally.  No  question  of  tolerance  was 
Involved  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  nevertheless,  chose  to  risk  her  personal 
and  official  prestige,  and,  for  the  first  time,  lost."  { 

The  truth  is  that  both  editorial  writers  and  columnists  the 
country  over  criticize  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  using  very  "bad  Judg- 
ment'  In     pampering'  the  American  Youth   Congress. 

The  Diamond  Back,  a  semlweekly  student  publication,  written 
by  repreaer  tative  youths  for  youths  of  the  University  of  Marj-land, 
said  on  February  14: 

•The  American  Youth  Congress  Is  unconstructlve  In  its  program 
and  rendeis  mere  lip  service  to  democracy,  the  system  it  claims 
to  support  The  whole  attitude  of  the  group  is  one  of  criticism, 
a  self-assired  criticism  that  is  Intolerant  of  opposition  or  re- 
straint, ai  d  suggests  no  remedial  measures.  Its  ill-informed 
leaders  mask  rash  judgment  and  lack  of  insight  behind  the  so- 
called  impetuousity  of  youth.  There  is  an  old  saying,  'If  you 
must  use  i  hammer,  build  with  it.'  The  American  Youth  Con- 
gress has  never  realized  the  truth  of  this  or  attempted  to  give  it 

a  try.  ^    ^ 

"You  cannot  harness  conunxuilSTn  and  expect  It  to  work  for 
democracy  The  first  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  second,  and  if 
the  congre;  8  thinks  it  is  working  with  communism,  It  will  soon  find 
It  is  working  for  communism." 

EIrnest  Lindley.  on  the  same  day,  remarked  in  his  column  of 
the  Washington  Post  that:  "The  American  Youth  Congress  has 
washed  itself  up  as  an  effective  political  force.  After  its  per- 
formance in  Washington  this  week  it  will  be  listened  to  just  about 
as  seriously  as  Earl  Browder." 

Just  what  the  plain  people  of  the  country  think  about  It  Is 
pretty  comprehensively  stated  in  the  foregoing  excerpts  and  In 
the   editorial   from   the   Los   Angeles   Times,   of   date   February    11: 

"President  Roosevelt's  rebuke  to  the  communistic  tendencies  of 
the  American  Youth  Ojngress  in  his  addrcFS  to  that  organization 
yesterday  was  the  more  pointed  in  that  Mrs  Roosevelt  was  stand- 
ing at  his  elbow  as  he  spoke.  The  First  Lady,  who  has  publicly 
defended  her  right  to  entertain  radicals  at  tea  at  the  White 
House  has  been  an  outstanding  friend  and  champion  of  the 
congress  even  after— or  perhaps  especially  after— Dies  committee 
witnesses  testified  that  the  organization  is  saturated  with  com- 
munism. ^      ^  ^^         TW      .J        * 

•••  •  •  The  Youth  Congress  heard  from  the  President  a 
few  plain  truths  of  the  kind  Its  members  need  to  hear  Their 
scattered  boos  however.  Indicated  that,  so  long  as  they  have  one 
stanch  friend  in  the  White  House,  they  will  pay  no  attention  to 
rebukes  from  that  source"  ,^  ™  , 

And  in  the  e<l  Moral  from  the  New  York  World -Telegram  of 
date  the  16th  of  February: 

"The  country  has  p!ac°  and  need  for  a  youth  nujvement^- 
never  more  so  than  at  the  present  time. 


"But  It  has  no  place  for  a  movement  that  uses  pretended  in- 
terest in  American  youth  and  American  civil  rights  as  a  cover 
for  making  traitors  among  that  youth  and  for  aiming  eventually 
to  destroy  those  rights. 

"Despite  her  doubtless  good  Intentions  In  sponsoring  the 
American  Youth  Congress  and  despite  her  Impulsive  defense  of 
certain  sinister  policies  of  Its  leaders,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
has  not.  in  our  view,  succeeded  In  giving  It  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

"Neither  do  we  think  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  been  wise  in  laying 
herself  open  to  the  charge  of  Inviting  Communists  and  their 
fellow  travelers  to  the  Whi^e  House,  which  most  Americans  rightly 
regard  as  distinctly  different  from  a  purely  private  dwelling. 

"The  American  Youth  Congress  needs  an  unemotional  Investi- 
gation  and   a  thorough   housecleaning.     The  sooner   the   better." 

INDIVIDCAL   LIBEHTT   AND  ECCNOMIC  FREEDOM 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  matter  concerning 
which  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon  for  a  few  minutes 
about  a  subject  as  old  as  the  hills  'round  about  Jerusalem.  I  have 
talked  to  you  about  it  before,  but  never  was  it  a  more  Important 
subject  than  today  and  now. 

The  question  which  confronts  you  and  me  and  all  of  us  is 
whether  or  not  the  concept  of  individual  llt>erty  and  economic 
freedom  shall  live  or  perish  from  the  earth.  If  that  be  a  plati- 
tude let  the  New  Deal  make  the  most  of  it. 

I  am  no  alarmist  and  I  know  that  if  the  American  people  can 
be  aroused  to  a  realizing  sense  of  where  they  stand  there  is  no 
prospect  of  a  black-out  of  freedom  in  America.  There  is.  however, 
a  danger  of  a  fad»>-out.  as  a  result  of  those  policies  and  pressures 
Which  threaten  individualism  and  free  enterprise  here  and  every- 
where You  wUl  recall  that  people  in  other  countries  have  gained 
civil  and  religious  liberty  only  after  they  have  fought  for  and  won 
the  right  to  conduct  free  business  enterprise  and  to  assert  their 
individuality. 

Here  in  the  United  States  today  we  must  for  oiu-selves  either 
maintain  free  enterprise  or  accept  the  alternative  and  by  so  doing 
contribute  to  the  complete  break-down  and  destruction  of  the 
democratic  ideal  and  concept  of  government. 

It  is  axiomatic  to  suggest  that  the  government  of  a  nation  is 
only  the  reflex  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  The  nation  Is 
the  aggregate  ol  Individutd  conditions.  Civilization  Itself  is  the 
condition  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  whom  society 
is  composed.  ^^  ,  ,    ...^,,. 

The  progress  cf  a  nation  is  measured  In  the  sum  of  individual 

Idleness,  selfishness,  and  vice.  ,    ^.  .^     , 

The  solid  foundations  of  liberty  rest  upon  the  Individual,  upon 
him  who  is  the  only  sure  guaranty  for  social  security  and  national 
progress  John  Stuart  Mill  once  truly  observed  that  Whatever 
crushes  individuality  is  despotism,  by  whatever  name  It  may  be 

called  " 

We  are  apt  to  forget  the  patient  and  persevering  laborers  In  all 
ranks  and  positions  of  life;  culturers  of  the  soil,  explorers  of  the 
mind  inventors  and  discoverers,  manufacturers,  mechanics  and 
artisans  poets,  philosophers,  and  politicians;  all  these  have  con- 
tributed toward  making  nations  what  they  are.  One  generation 
building  upon  another's  labors  and  carrying  them  forward  to  stiU 
higher  stages. 

TODAY'S    DANGER PATERNALISM 

The  danger  of  today,  as  has  been  so  well  said.  Is  not  the  loes  at 
liberty  by  use  of  force.  It  lies,  rather  In  the  supine  surrender  of 
the  rights  of  free  men  to  a  seductive,  subversive  program  of  pater- 
nalism which  is  gradually  changing  the  form  of  our  Government 
from  a  representative  democracy  to  a  bvu-eaucratic  state,  mildly 
despotic  m  action,  dangerously  experimental  In  conception:  a  pro- 
gram in  which  human  rights  and  property  rights  cease  to  "st  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  established  law.  and  come  to  depend  upon 
the  whims  of  a  temporary  majority. 

No  free  government  can  remain  virile  If  It  ignores  or  attempt* 
to  forget  the  traditions  of  Its  history.  It  Is  not  Ignorance  to  heed 
the  lessons  history  is  ever  wlUlng  to  teach  us,  but  It  Is  Just  that 
to  ignore  them.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  so  well  said,  "Every  nation 
must  constantly  keep  in  touch  with  Its  past;  It  cannot  run  toward 
its  ends  around  sharp  corners."  ^  ..  ^ 

Moreover  to  those  who  hurl  the  words  "reactionary  and  ob- 
structionist" as  an  epithet.  I  say  to  you  that  no  student  who  rn^es 
even  a  cursory  study  of  history  can  wisely  cens^e  those  who  protest 
agalustBtate  paternalism.  The  present  ecimlnistratlon  attempts 
both  to  Ignore  the  traditions  of  our  Government  s  history,  and  to 
become  essentially  paternalistic.  ^ 

The  Nation  which  the  Civil  War  vras  fought  to  preserve  wUl  have 
ceased  to  be  when  the  legislative  powers  are  surrendered  to  Execu- 
tives who  are  but  too  willins  to  accept  them:  when  the  judiciary 
strives  to  find  reasons  for  upholding  laws  enacted  at  the  behest  of 
noisy  minorities:  -5.  hen  the  plain  language  of  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions  Is  given  new  and  strange  meanings  in  order  to  meet 
assumed  emergencies:  when  debasement  of  the  currency  Is  adopted 
as  a  "sound"  financial  policy:  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
States  is  disregarded  and  local  self-government  becomes  an  obsolete 
Dhra.se-  when  Individual  Initiative  is  discouraged,  the  lessons  of 
experience  cast  aside,  and  personal  liberty,  in  great  measure 
becomes  a  thing  of  the  past:  when  men  :ire  denied  to  buy  and  sell 
the  products  of  their  labor  In  the  open  market  place:  to  fix  the 
nrice  of  goods  in  which  they  deal  by  bargain  with  their  fellows; 
when  the  farmer  Is  forbidden  to  sow  md  reap,  on  the  land  he 
owns  arcording  to  his  own  best  Judgn  cnt:  when  every  detail  of 
business  life  of  the  citizen  is  ordered  by  officials  not  of  his  own 
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choosing:  when  written  agreements  and  contracts  cease  to  have  a 
blndini?  force  even  upon  Government  Itself  All  these  things  are 
Involved  In.  will  be  the  ultimate  end  and  result  of.  and  are  a  part 
of.  the  policy  and  program  which  the  New  Deal  endorse,  and  pledge 
them.-^elves  100  percent  blindly  to  support,  like  automatons  or 
robots.  They  cannot  successfully  deny  or  defend  their  position 
by  any  means  other  than  by  pointing  to  a  program  of  excessive 
expenditure  of  your  money  and  mine. 

The  framers  of  our  Government  knew  all  about  regimentation, 
planned  economy,  colonizations,  and  other  features  and  govern- 
ment schemes,  and  the  futility  and  lolly  and  failure  of  them  as 
repeatedly  demonstrated  In  the  days  that  have  gone.  They  knew 
the  story  of  kings  and  despots  and  tyrants,  and  bureaucracy— the 
beginning  and  endings  thereof,  and  they  definitely  and  positively 
would  have  none  of  them.  It  is  only  by  the  subversion  and  the 
Ignoring  of  the  limitations  which  these  men  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  which  they  made,  and  the  assumption  and  usurpa- 
tion of  unwarranted  power  and  authority  that  it  has  been  possible 
for  the  administration  autocratically  to  tell  '.he  wage  earner  what 
he  may  cam.  how  long  he  may  work;  the  lanner  what  and  how 
much  he  may  produce  on  his  own  farm:  the  merchant  at  what  price 
he   may   sell   his   goods:    the    manufacturer   what   addition    he   may 

make  to  his  plant,  how  much  he  may  produce:  to  control  the  i 
flow  of  capital  and  savings;  to  enter  into  business  in  competition 
with  private  citizens.  They  have  obliterated  State  lines.  The 
prerogatives  of  Congress,  in  whom  is  vested  the  sole  power  to 
Impose  taxes  and  regulate  the  value  of  money,  have  been  usurped. 
Do  you  realize  that  the  right  to  impose  taxes,  in  his  discretion. 
has  been  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  authority 
to  fix  the  value  of  money  has  been  transferred  to  the  President, 
a  power  so  great  over  the  lives  of  men  it  has  never  been  enjoyed, 
save  by  complete  despots.  And  this  Is  America!  It  is  time  to 
wake  up  "The  liberty  of  a  people."  said  Edmund  Burke,  "hixa 
many  times  been  lost  in  a  night."  He  who  loses  it,  loses  all. 
Human   rights  and   property   rights  are   Inseparable. 

THE   NEW   DELIRIUM 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  of  oppasition  to  the  cra:^y 
theories  of  the  New  Delirium,  and  this  program  that  has  been 
forced  upon  us.  Let  me  tell  those  who  resent  constructive  criti- 
cism of  their  plans  and  policies  that  whatever  in  this  country 
Is  too  delicate  to  discu-ss  or  to  criticize  is  too  dangerous  to  be 
tolerated.  Aiiy  sj'stem.  any  policy,  any  institution  which  may  not 
be  debated   will  overthrow   us   if   we  do  not  overthrow   it. 

There  are  none  of  us  that  do  not  favor  and  approve  some  of 
the  measures  constituting  a  part  of  the  so-called  New  Deal: 
Proper  control  of  market  speculation,  the  regulation  and  limita- 
tion of  private  profits  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  or  in  the 
preparation  for  war:  the  elimination  of  child  labor  and  sweat- 
shops, some  rational  plan  for  unemployment  insurance  and  relief 
lor  debt-harassed  heme  and  farm  owners.  But  measures  Icokin'? 
toward  salis.actcry  solution  of  the  problems  just  enumeraU^d 
were  under  consideration  long  before  the  days  of  the  "brain  trust" 
or  the  New  Deal  These  propositions  are  not  the  ones  that  give 
us  puu<:e.  It  IS  the  proposition  to  socialize  the  States  and  for 
naticnal  regimentation  that  .^hocks  us,  and  to  which  we  are  op- 
posed Regimentation  Is  anathema  to  free,  independent,  home- 
loving  Vormontcrs  National  regimentation  violates  practical  econ- 
omics and  essential  liberty  if  America  is  to  remain  America. 
National  price  fixing  never  worked  whenever  or  wherever  It  has 
been  tried,  and  It  never  will 

The  susp'nslon  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  establishment  of 
cedes  has  had  and  can  have  but  one  result,  the  encouragement  of 
monopoly.  Thf>  Government  should  pet  cut  of  business  and  the 
dangerously  growing  bureaucracy  should  be  stopped.  Republicans, 
as  I  have  said,  are  opposed  to  the  Ntw  Deal  plan  of  delegating 
nondelegable  powers  to  the  President  respecting  money,  tariffs. 
expenditures,  and  other  factors  which  create  the  deadly  uncer- 
tainties now  defeating  the  very  recovery  they  are  assumed  to  be 
attempting  to  accomplish.  I  am  too  much  a  Vcrmonter  to  con- 
sent to  the  usurpation  of  these  legislative  and  judicial  powers  and 
prerogatives  by  the  Executive,  and  the  taking  over  of  the  rights 
of  the  States  by  the  Federal  Government  without  a  protest. 

Thrift,  industry,  economy  are  no  longer  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  we'.l-belng  of  our  people  Millions — yes.  billions  of  dollars— 
reprwsentjng  wealth  dug  from  the  earth  and  wrested  from  the  sea. 
brought  to  public  treasuries  by  the  tax  gatherers  are  being  wasted 
In  unprofitable  expendlttire.  In  an  attempt  to  create  a  pra^perlty 
as  unreal  and  unsuljstantlal  as  the  dreams  of  au  opium  eater. 

RESL^RECT    THE   AMERICAN    WAT 

It  goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that  we  must  change  the 
administration  in  order  to  speed  up  otir  domestic  economy. "to  the 
end  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  satisfactory  and  mounting  level 
of  national  Income:  a  curtailing  of  wasteful,  wanton  spending  of 
the  taxpayers"  money,  and  the  amendment  and  repeal  of  the 
devastating  tax  laws  now  on  the  books. 

We  should  not  t>e  misled  or  misinformed,  nor  should  we  be 
lulled  into  any  false  sense  of  security  by  the  ephemeral  war  pros- 
perity. If  any.  we  are  now  experiencing  Nor  should  we  continue 
to  trade  our  liberty  and  freedom  of  action  for  special  privilege  or 
fixed  security,  for  U  we  do,  free  competitive  enterprise  may  not 
long  survive,  even  If  our  peace  continues.  Our  goal,  that  of  each 
and  every  Individual,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Republican 
Party,  is  the  preservation  of  the  American  wav  of  life,  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  of  economic  freedom,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  worth  while.  i 


Thomas  Alva  Edison 
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Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  addresses  by 
the  Honorable  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  editor  emeritus  of  the  New 
York  Times,  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  on  February  7,  1940. 

There  is  also  included  an  address  by  Mr.  J,  V.  B.  Duer, 
chief  electrical  engineer.  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  Edison  Pioneers,  February  10,  1940. 

The  addresses  are  as  fellows: 

ADDRESS   BY   HON.   FIORELLO    H.   LA   GUARDIA 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  thank  you,  gentlemen.  Klwanls 
today,  in  honoring  one  of  America's  greatest  contributions  to 
civilization.  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  is  doing  honor  to  Itself.  This 
continent,  set  aside  by  Divine  Providence  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  kept  from  the  world,  surely  has  a  distinct  destiny  and  was  so 
kept  aside.  It  would  seem,  so  that  when  it  was  given  to  the 
world,  it  could  start  en  the  road  of  that  destiny  and  make  its 
contribution  to  civilization. 

Our  first  contribution  was  a  new  concept  of  government.  It 
became  contagious  in  Europe  and.  since  that  time,  many  gov- 
ernments have  been  established,  molded  on  our  pattern.  True, 
there  has  been  a  set-back,  but  that  Is  only  temporary,  and  among 
the  many,  many  contributions  which  our  country  made,  outstand- 
ing and  in  a  class  by  himself.  Is  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Unique,  in 
many  respects,  because  he  seemed  to  have  developed  knowledge 
of  science  and  a  genius  without  the  usual  customary  backgrotmd. 
No  one  in  history  has  contributed  such  a  long  list  of  useful 
Inventions,  and  no  one's  Invention  confronts  man  as  much  every 
day  as  the  Invention  of  Tiiomas  Edison. 

Children  born  today  take  the  telephone  as  a  matter  of  course; 
yet.  the  transmitter  is  a  direct  line  from  one  of  Edison's  inven- 
tions. Now.  to  turn  on  the  light  Is  just  a  matter  of  course: 
and  yet  It  Is  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  inventions  in  the 
entire  world.  All  of  his  inventions  wore  useful,  practical,  and  all 
did  so  much  to  make  life  better,  and   people  happier. 

This  great  genius  was  constantly  at  work  and  provided  or  ob- 
tained an  average  of  one  patent  every  2  weeks  for  40  years, 
starting  with  1868.  and  totaling  1.150  Modest.  una.«suming.  thor- 
ough, hard-working,  industrious,  absolutely  sure  of  himself.  The 
name  of  Thomas  Edison  will   be  remembered  as  long  as  men  live. 

Now.  In  keeping  with  the  perfection  of  Kiwanis.  and  your 
president  was  very  careful  to  explain  It  to  me.  he  said,  'Of  course, 
Mr.  Mayor,  in  order  to  pay  a  proper  tribute  to  Mr.  Edison,  we  had 
to  select  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement" — and  my  real 
assignment  la  to  present  this  gentleman  to  you.  and  In  keeping 
with  that  perfection  of  Kiwanis.  the  greater-t  genius  of  America, 
tribute  will  be  paid  to  him  by  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
America.  Your  speaker  of  today  stands  out  without  a  peer  for 
his  culture  and  his  scholarly  attainments. 

And  now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  scholarly  Dr.  John  H.  Finley. 

ADDRESS  BY   DR.  JOHN    H.  FINLEY 

Mr.  Mayor,  gentlemen  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  and  Mr.  Chairman. 
this  Is  the  third  time  that  I  have  had  the  honor  to  address  this 
body,  but  it  Is  entirely  forgotten  by  your  chairman.  He  doesn't 
remember  that  Ive  ever  been  here.  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  that  I  had  ever  received.  I've  seldom  been  asked 
to  speak  a  second  time  where  I've  spoken  once,  but  I  appreciate 
the  honor. 

I  find,  however,  that  the  honor  has  not  come  to  me  from  the 
Klwanls  Club.     Its  come  by   way  of  His   Honor  the  Mayor. 

We  may  say  of  you.  Mr.  Mayor,  without  fuLsomeness.  what 
James  Russell  .'xiwell  said  of  Dante,  that  the  secret  of  his  power 
Is  not  far  to  ser.  Whoever  can  express  himself  with  the  full  force 
of  unconscious  sincerity  will  be  found  to  have  uttered  some- 
thing Ideal  and  universal. 

Now.  I  have  time  to  speak  about  Mr.  Edison,  with  whom  I  had 
that  one  delightful  association,  but  It  was  only  one  of  many. 
The  next  day,  he  came  down  here  for  your  great  celebration,  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Invention  of  the  Incandescent  lamp. 
I  believe  It  was,  and  I  brought  his  hood  down  to  put  upon  his 
fhoulders.  Mrs.  August  Belmont  assisted  me  and  he  took  it  rather 
bashfully  and  then  said.  "Well,  you'll  be  sending  this,  too,  some 
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day — the  day  when  even  color  Is  transmitted  by  telephone  or 
otherwise." 

I  have  Imagined  the  Ancient  of  Days  as  ofTering  to  mortals  the 
supreme  distinction  of  having  days  In  the  calendars  of  time 
allotted  to  those  whose  birth  has  meant  the  most  to  mankind. 
Looking  through  my  calendar  of  anniversaries  and  holidays,  I 
find  nearby  days  assigned  to  Alexander  HamUton.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Robert  E.  Lee.  Stonewall  Jackaon.  the  Rebirth  of  St.  Paxil, 
Martin  Luther,  as  weU  as  saints  and  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

So  far,  the  11th  of  February  belongs  exclusively  to  Thomas  A. 
Edison.  Had  he  been  born  on  the  10th  or  the  12th.  he  would 
have  had  to  share  his  day  with  Cbarles  Lamb  on  the  one  side 
or  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  Kosciusko,  Peter  Cooper.  Charles  Dar- 
win, the  geologist  Dana,  and  George  Meredith.  As  It  is.  the  11th 
of  February  Is  solely  his  day  among  the  statesmen,  saints,  sol- 
diers. Immortal  men  of  letters,  and  scientists  In  otir  calendars, 
for  no  one  in  our  generation  has,  by  his  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare,  established  a  greater  clalji  to  It.  I  say  "our 
generation."  for  I  have  a  son  who  was  born  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary and  he  may.  some  day,  claim  a  share  of  the  fame. 

Btit  Edison's  birthday  will  be  observed  by  many  of  those  who 
knew  him.  but  the  world  may  well  take  thought  how  it  may  keep 
him  In  its  permanent  calendar,  in  lasting,  vibrant  memory,  and 
thank  him  for  all  that  he  evoked  by  the  magic  of  his  incessant, 
industrious  inquiry  from  nature,  and  made  it  Illumine  the  way 
of  mankind  In  the  dark,  lessening  and  lightening  the  load  of 
labor  and  bringing  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  within  hearing  of 
one  another  and  so,  gradually,  healing  the  hurt  of  Babel.  When 
he  made  his  entry  into  his  eightieth  year  on  February  11,  1926.  I 
sent  him  something  that  I  had  written  about  him  and  I  repeated 
in  part  at  least,  as  he  enters  his  ninety-fourth.  For  he  sent  me 
the  most  appreciative  word  In  response.  Mrs.  Edison  (so  he  told 
me)  said  that  he  had  a  swelled  head  for  a  little  time  after  that, 
but  he  was  a  most  modest  man. 

No  living  man.  perhaps  (to  no  living  man),  was  labor  less 
Irksome.  His  days  were  long  In  hours  but  so  filled  with  Inquisi- 
tive and  creative  activity  that  his  labor  was  all  leisure  as  his 
leisure  was  all  labor.  Time  gallcq>ed  with  him.  He  spent  far 
less  of  it  In  Bleep  than  the  average  who  (it  Is  estimated  at  any 
rate)   sleeps  23  solid  years  of  his  70,  If  he  lives  as  long. 

Edison  spent  far  less  time,  too.  In  eating — 3  solid  years  for  the 
average  man — but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  that  left  for  himself.  He 
ate  so  little  or  spent  so  lltUe  time,  at  any  rate.  And,  by  reason  of 
an  infirmity  In  hearing,  he  spent  much  less  time  In  listening  to 
the  talk  of  lesser  men  His  18-hour  day  Was  continuous  adventure 
among  the  atoms  and  elements  and  the  moving  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse, not  as  a  scientist  but  as  an  experimenter.  His  wizardry  was 
that  of  an  Inquiring  mind,  asking  questions  always  and  applying 
the  answer,  as  you  said.  sir.  to  human  uses. 

An  old  professor  In  Princeton  used  to — It  is  said,  at  any  rate — 
used  to  take  off  his  hat  when  he  performed  an  experiment,  saying 
that  he  was  about  to  ask  God  a  question.  God  must  have  been 
kept  busy  when  Mr.  Edison  was  alive.  He  asked  sq  many  questions, 
and  perhaps  he's  continuing  to  ask  them  beyond  that.  Perhaps  he'll 
find  out  a  great  many  things  that  he  didn't  find  out  here  before  he 

left. 

He  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  hear  one  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities in  his  own  field,  and  I  wish  he  might  have  heard  the 
mayor's  tribute  today,  say  this:  "I  think  that  we  may  soberly  and 
jtistly  claim  that  the  telegraph,  telephone,  phonograph,  moving  pic- 
ture, and  electric  light  and  power — six  of  the  most  vital  and  Indis- 
pensable agencies  of  our  modern  life — owe  their  existence  to  Edi- 
son's creative  genius  or  have  been  most  profovmdly  infiuenced  by 
his  work  and  practical  wisdom.  He  did  so  much  to  devise  and  Im- 
prove means  of  human  communication  and  life  enrichment  that 
he  might,  at  any  rate,  have  allowed  himself  a  little  vacation  In 
order  that  mankind  might  catch  up  with  what  he  had  Invented. 
He  held  that  Increased  leisure,  coming  as  a  consequence  of  Increased 
production,  would  mean  more  consuming  time;  that  Is,  more  con- 
sumption. One  effect  of  machinery  would  be,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral view  would  be — according  to  his  notions,  at  any  rate — a  higher 
Intelligence  and  another,  the  release  of  old  men  and  married 
women — women  with  husbands  and  children — who  should  not  work 
unless  they  wanted  to,  but  he  didn't  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  take  care  of  them.  He  expected  their  families  to  make 
provision  for  them.  He.  himself,  did  not  Intend  to  quit  work  until 
the  day  before  his  funeral.  With  his  extraordinary  vision  Into 
the  known,  he  could  yet  say  that  he  didn't  know  a  millionth  of  1 
percent  about  anything.  This  admission  puts  him  side  by  side 
with  Socrates,  who  argued  himself  the  wisest  of  men,  because  he 
knew  that  he  knew  nothing:  but  Mr.  Edison's  advice  would  be  to 
millions  who  now  have  new  leisvire  to  go  on  seeking  to  know  till 
the  day  before  the  funeral. 

As  I  later  wrote  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  going  away  from  this 
earth,  the  whole  living  world  was  thinking  of  him  who  brought  the 
new  lamp  to  mankind  as  Prometheus,  who  carried,  you  remember — 
most  of  you.  at  any  rate — the  fire  itself  to  mortals,  filching  It  from 
the  gods  m  a  hollow  tube.  It  burned  on  hearths  and  altars,  In 
forges  m  torches,  in  lamps  with  wicks,  till  this  modern  Prometheus 
caught  the  new  fire  Into  the  glowing  filament.  In  countless  millions 
of  lamps  It  lights  the  night  of  men.  Illumines  dark  comers  of  the 
day  As  he  made  his  way  down  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  these 
lamps  were  all  alight  around  the  world,  giving  to  him  a  shining  path 
through  the  darkness  to  his  apotheosis  In  the  perpetual  light  of 
immortality.     Not  only  the  towers  and  temples  and   mansions  of 


men  faced  him  in  bright  farewell  but  the  lights  In  the  windows  of 
tenements  and  cottages  as  well,  and  especially  the  wards  of  the  sick 
and  those  who  were  out  upon  the  seas.  His  has  been  a  work  Pro- 
methean, but  a  Prometheus  unbound,  who  has  filled  with  speared 
fires  and  interlumlned  ah-  that  hung  over  the  sea  and  lahd  as  the 
fleece  of  fire.  I  am  trying  to  quote  Sheeley  here.  I  wish  that  he 
were  alive  to  put  Edison  Immortally  beside  his  unbound  Prometheus, 
who  tamed  fire,  which,  like  some  beast  of  prey,  most  terrible  but 
lovely,  played  beneath  the  frown  of  man. 

One  of  my  associates  said  at  his  going  what  any  man  In  the  world 
would  have  been  proud  to  say  and  what  he  would  have  been  proud 
to  hear — "Every  Incandescent  light  Is  his  remembrance,  sir;  every 
powerhouse  Is  his  monument;  wherever  there  Is  a  phonograph  or 
radio,  wherever  there  Is  a  moving  picture,  mute  or  speaking,  Edison 
lives."  If  In  the  body  Edison  is  to  vanish  from  us  permanently,  he 
survives  in  the  subtle  and  mysterious  power  he  made  his  servants. 
He  Is  ever  living  In  electricity,  sound,  light.  But  we  have  found 
that,  while  he  belongs  to  the  whole  earth,  he  belongs  especially  to 
America — to  the  land  that  gave  him  his  blrthplacf ,  his  freedom,  his 
opportunity. 

Long  life  to  Thomas  A.  Edison — an  American  boy  who  became  a 
world  light  brlnger.  and  who  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  man's 
voice  is  heard  In  this  eartli.  wherein  each  earth-enclrcllng  day  shall 
be  a  pentecost  of  speech  and  men  shall  hear  each  in  his  dearest 
tongue  his  neighbor's  voice  thoiigh  separated  by  half  the  globe. 


ADDRESS    BY    J.    V.    B.    DtJEB,    CHIEF    ELECTRICAL    ENGll«Xa,    PENNSYLVANIA 

BAILROAO 

Always  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Edison.  I  never  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  him,  as  doubtless  many  of  you  have  done,  and  per- 
haps have  worked  with  him  &t  one  time  or  another.  It  was  not 
until  after  his  death  that  I  visited  Menlo  Park,  saw  his  sealed  desk 
In  his  laboratory  office,  the  recess  where  he  slept  briefly  on  a  cot 
during  the  long  periods  of  his  Investigations,  and  his  working  coat 
hanging  beside  his  desk  In  the  chemical  laboratory  where  he  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  his  work,  and  through  these  personal  belongings 
came  In  touch  with  his  great  personality. 

It  was,  therefore,  both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  asked  by 
your  association  to  talk  at  this  luncheon  on  the  development  of  the 
electric  locomotive  from  the  one  built  by  Mr.  Edison  in  1880.  of 
which  you  see  the  1882  model  on  the  table,  to  the  modern,  high- 
speed, high-capacity  locomotives  which  we  are  using  on  our  electri- 
fication. 

Tlie  locomotive  which  Mr.  Edison  built  was  not  the  first  In  the 
country,  but  It  was  probably  the  first  to  use  electric  current  from  an 
outside  generating  source,  and  was  therefore  the  ancestor  of  most  of 
the  electric  locomotives  operating  on  the  railroads  today.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  from  contemporary  accounts  that  comparatively 
few.  If  any,  of  the  practical  engineers  or  raUroad  men  of  that  day 
saw  the  posslbUltles  of  this  machine  and  the  principles  of  railroading 
which  It  represented.  It  was  not  xmtil  nearly  13  years  later  that 
practical  application  of  this  principle  came  into  lise  on  some  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country. 

Among  the  first  of  these  railroads  was  the  Pennsylvania,  and  It  is 
of  the  development  of  the  electrification  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
this  raUroad  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  briefly. 

Electrification  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  started  in  1895  with 
the  electrification  of  a  branch  line  in  New  Jersey  from  Mount  Holly 
to  Burlington.  It  was  continued  In  1905  with  the  suburban  elec- 
trification of  the  Long  Isiano  Railroad,  which  was  followed  5  years 
later  by  the  completion  and  opening,  under  electric  operation,  of 
the  railroad's  new  tunnel  and  terminal  system  in  New  York  City. 
Next  came  the  electrification  of  the  suburban  service  around  Phila- 
delphia. Then  by  successive  steps  the  work  was  progressed  until 
It  now  represents  probably  the  largest  railroad  electrification  in  the 
world.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  progress  that  has  taken  place  In 
the  comparatively  short  space  of  time  from  the  experimental  rall- 
ro€u3  on  Mr.  Edison's  track  at  the  Menlo  Park  laboratory  to  the 
modern,  high-speed  electrification  which  exists  today  between 
New  York,  Washington,  and  Harrlsburg  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Without  attempting  to  go  Into  all  the  details  of  the  development 
which  has  taken  place  since  this  work  was  first  started  In  1895.  I 
would  like  to  sketch  briefly  the  development  of  the  electric  loco- 
motive— a  story  fascinating  In  Itself. 

When  the  Initial  step  of  the  electriflcatlon  of  the  Long  Island 
suburban  service  was  completed,  design  work  was  started  on  a 
high-speed,  high-capacity  electric  locomotive  for  handling  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroads  through  passenger  trains  between  Man- 
hattan Transfer,  Just  east  of  Newark,  and  Sunnyside  yard,  Long  Is- 
land, through  the  North  and  East  River  tunnels,  which  were  shortly 
to  be  c^jened.  It  had  been  determined  to  make  the  change  from 
steam  to  electric  power  at  Manhattan  Transfer  for  the  movement 
into  Pennsylvania  Station.  New  York,  and  electricity  was,  of  course, 
to  be  the  "motive  power  through  the  tunnels  to  Svmnyslde  yard, 
designed  to  he  the  service  and  storage  faciUty  for  all  passenger-train 
equipment  using  Pennsylvania  Station. 

The  desljn  of  this  locomotive  followed  closely  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can-type steam  locomotive,  with  a  single  inotor  replacing  the  boiler 
on  top  of  the  frames  and  operating  the  Wheels  through  side  rods 
and  Jack  shafts.  Two  of  thep«  American -type  locomotives  were 
coupled  back  to  back  to  form  a  single  unit,  as  those  who  developed 
the  design  thought  that  a  locomotive  approaching  in  general  char- 
acteristics the  standard  steam  locomotives  of  the  day  would  be  more 
satisfactory  as  a  transportation   tinlt   than  those  following  more 
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closely  the  conventional  trolley-car  type  of  desi^  with  the  motors 
mounted  on  the  trucka  and  geared  to  the  axles. 

These  locomotives,  known  as  the  DDl  class,  operated  for  many 
years  between  Manhattan  Transfer  and  Sunnyside  yard,  and  s.re 
Btill  Kiving  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves  In  the  direct- 
current  territory  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  both  In  freight  and 
paaaenger  service 

Our  railroad  adopted  the  single-phase  system  In  1914  to  secure 
the  bencttts  of  its  h;gh-voltage.  high-capacity  characteristics  for 
possible  use  in  future  through  electrification  of  its  lines,  and  a  re- 
study  of  the  electric-locomotive  question  was  made,  and  several 
experimental  designs  built  and  te-^trd.  Finally,  in  1929.  2  loco- 
motives of  the  4  6^4  wheel  drrangt-ment.  known  In  the  railroad 
classincatlon  as  P5.  were  built  and  tested  in  the  electrified  territory, 
covering  approximately  50.000  miles  each  during  the  period  of  the 
test  As  a  result  62  additional  locomotives  of  this  type  were  built 
and  placed  in  service  when  the  New  York-Philadelphia  electrified 
service  was  opened  in  1933.  Each  locomotive  was  of  3,750  cont^nu- 
OU.1  horsepower  and  wa^  geared  to  a  maximum  speed  of  90  miles 
per  hf)ur. 

During  1933.  before  the  roadway  and  substation  structures  for  the 
rest  of  the  electrification  between  New  York  and  Wa.'^hington  were 
ready  for  operation,  the  operation  of  these  64  locomotives  was 
clcM?ely  watched,  and  during  this  time  four  and  one-half  million 
locomotlve-miles  w»Te  rolled  up  in  the  New  York-Philadelphia  serv- 
ice. While  the  performance  was  in  general  satisfactory,  it  was 
found  that  certain  characteristics  of  the  locomotives,  such  as  their 
relatively  high  wheel  loads  and  rigid  wheel  base,  militated  some- 
what against  operation  at  speeds  of  over  90  miles  per  hour,  and  it 
was  also  found  that  their  capacity  of  3.750  horsepower,  although 
higher  than  the  capacity  of  steam  locomotives  formerly  used  In  this 
service,  was  not  sufficient  to  permit  securing  the  full  benefits  of 
electrification. 

For  fhese  reasons.  2  more  experimental  locomotives  were  built 
In  1934,  oni'  of  the  .same  general  characteristics  as  the  P5.  with 
llght.r  wheel  loads,  known  as  the  Rl  and  of  5,000  horsepower,  and 
one  of  the  articulated  type  known  as  the  GGl,  and  slraUar  to  the 
locomotives  then  in  service  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

One  of  the  P5  locomotives  was  selected  from  regular  service  and 
all  three  locomotives  were  tested  over  a  test  track  at  high  speed, 
with  electrical  indicating;  devices  on  the  Journal  boxes  of  the  loco- 
motives and  other  recording  devices  In  the  cab  of  each  locomotive  as 
well  as  on  the  track,  all  to  determine  the  riding  qualities  of  each 
machine  and  its  effect  on  the  track. 

Thest?  tests  showed  that  the  GGl  locomotive  was  superior  to  the 
other  two.  both  in  its  effect  en  the  track  and  its  riding  qualities  as 
a  velKcle.  and  this  de.sign  was  accordingly  selected  for  the  additional 
electric  locomotives  for  the  Washington  extension  of  the  electrifica- 
tion. During  the  course  of  the  tests  detailed  changes  In  design  were 
maue  in  the  P5  engine  under  test  which  materially  Improved  its 
rldin,;  qualities  and  these  changes  were  then  incorporated  in  the 
other  enginfs  of  this  type. 

The  service  of  the  first  58  GGl  locomotives  proved  to  be  so  satis- 
factory that  thiS  design  was  adopted  as  standard  for  additional  loco- 
motives purchased  from  tim.e  to  time  as  the  necessity  for  Increased 
units  developed  It  may  Interest  you  to  have  a  brief  description  of 
their  charactenstics: 

With  a  nominal  capacity  of  4.620  continuous  horsepower  and 
geared  to  a  maximum  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour,  they  are  capable 
of  handling  a  1,200-ton  passenger  tram,  or  14  standard-weight  Pull- 
man cars,  at  this  speed  continuously  on  level,  tangent  tracks. 
Actually  they  are  operated  to  maximum  speeds  of  80  miles  per  hour 
in  our  regular  passenger  service  and  with  much  heavier  trains. 

While  the  continuous  rating  of  these  engines  is  4,620.  they  can 
exert  for  short  periods  of  time  8.500  horsepower,  giving  them  excel- 
lent accelerating  characteristics  and  enabling  them  to  handle  heavy 
passenger  trains  over  rolling  grades,  such  as  exist  in  our  electrified 
territory,  with  high  average  speed  and  relatively  low  maximum  speed. 

Weighing  477.000  pounds,  the  Individual  driving-axle  load  is  com- 
paratively light.  t>elng  50.500  pounds,  and  the  riding  characteristics 
of  the  locomotive  at  all  speeds  are  excellent.  A  cab  is  mounted  on 
two  trucks,  each  truck  having  three  pairs  of  drivers,  and  a  guiding 
truck.  The  anlculated  trucks  are  fitted  with  restraining  devices 
between  the  trucks  and  the  cab  and  the  guiding  trucks  with  similar 
restraining  devices  between  them  and  the  main  trucks.  Our  tests 
Indicate  that  this  arrangement  gives  the  locomotive  the  stability  of 
a  k'lig.  rigid  wheel  base,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the 
operating  flexibility  of  a  short  wheel  base. 

Results  of  operation  In  passenger  service  have  been  so  excellent 
that  we  are  now  extending  the  use  of  these  locomotives  to  freight 
scr\-lce.  where  on  level  tangent  track  they  can  handle  a  train  of 
seventy-five  40-ton  cars  at  50  miles  per  hour.  Owing  to  the  rolling 
profile  over  which  these  locomotives  operate  In  freight  service,  how- 
ever, they  are  actually  handling  trains  of  eighty  to  one  hundred 
40-ton  cars  through  cur  electrified  territory  at  speeds  ranging  up  to 
a  maximum  of  50  miles  per  hour. 

To  those  who  have  not  traveled  over  this  electrification  or  watched 
It  during  its  growth,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  its  magnitude, 
handling  dally,  as  It  does.  100  heavy  freight  trains.  224  heavy  pas- 
senger trains.  378  multiple-unit  trains,  and  tising  2,500,000  to 
3.000,000  kilowatt-hours  <lally  for  this  service.  It  presents  a  picture 
of  uniform  high  speed,  highly  reliable  railroad  operation  that  It 
must  Indeed  have  been  difficult  for  the  railroad  men  whom  Mr. 
Edison  consulted  to  picture  In  the  light  of  the  railroad  operating 
conditions  of  that  day  and  age. 

While  we  regard  the  GGl  Icccmotive  as  a  very  satisfactory  and 
up-to-<late  transportation  unit,  progress  does  not  stop,  and  It  may 


well  be  that  the  electric  locomotive  of  50  years  from  now  will  bear 
as  little  re.«emblance  to  the  GGl  as  that  locomotive  bears  to  Mr. 
Edi.son's  original  machine  of  1882. 

You  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  whatever  the  transportation 
picture  of  the  future,  electrification  will  do  its  part  as  well  as.  If  not 
bitter  than.  It  Is  doing  Its  Job  on  the  electrification  of  our  railroad 
and  many  other  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  today. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  address  given  on  January 
14,  1939.  at  Langdell  Hall.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  Boston  and 
Harvard  Law  School,  by  John  Foster  Dulles,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  administrative  law  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  D^an  Landis.  and  gentlemen  of  the  Boston  bar, 
you  are  here,  I  know,  not  on  my  account,  bvit  on  account  of  the 
topic.  E\erywhere  among  lawyers  there  Is  a  growing  interest  in  this 
new  thing  we  call  the  "administrative  process."  Of  course.  It  Is  not 
really  new.  That  it  seems  new  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  forget- 
fulness  and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  new  terms  and  to  new  Impacts. 
Actually  the  administrative  process  Is  the  oldest  thing  that  there 
Is  in  the  way  of  government.  The  simplest  and  most  primitive 
organization  of  society  involved  the  vesting  In  a  single  person  or 
group  of  the  entire  authority  of  government.  Through  long  experi- 
ence and  often  much  struggle  there  has  emerged  In  certain  areas  a 
division  of  the  authority  Into  parts  Independent  of  each  other  and 
checking  each  other.  In  this  way.  it  was  believed,  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual  could  be  insured  as  against  the  despotic  tendencies 
of  government.  But  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  Is  what  Is 
really  new  and  It  has  never  become  deeply  rooted  except  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countries.  In  the  United  States— which  came  Into 
being  as  a  revolt  against  tyranny— we  find  strongly  Implanted  the 
conception  that  one  body  should  make  the  laws,  another  administer 
them,  while  a  third  possessed  the  power  to  interpret  them  and 
control  their  enforcement. 

It  is  manifestly  Inefficient  to  put  Into  separate  compartments  the 
three  principal  ways  In  which  authority  manifests  Itself.  But  It  is 
an  Inefficiency  which  we  have  measurably  accepted,  because,  with  an 
expanding  economy  and  a  lalssez  faire  policy,  there  was  no  particu- 
lar need  of  a  government  which  was  highly  efQcient.  We  preferred, 
and  felt  we  could  afford,  an  inefficiency  which  was  protective  against 
possible  tyranny. 

But  during  recent  years  our  world  has  changed.  Society  has 
become  vastly  more  complex.  It  Is  only  experts  who  can  today  trace 
cause  Into  effect.  Our  economy  is  no  longer  an  expanding  one. 
Social  and  economic  problems  have  become  acute  and  press  for  solu- 
tion. The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  government  have  enor- 
mously Increased.  Under  such  conditions  government  naturally 
strives  to  become  more  efficient,  and  this  is  expected  of  it. 

One  expression  of  this  urge  for  efficiency  is  the  administrative 
agency.  Thereby  certain  fields  of  htiman  activity  are  turned  over 
to  the  ministration  of  commissions  endowed  with  broad  au- 
thority to  legislate,  to  administer,  and  to  enforce,  within  their 
respective  fields.  In  this  way.  It  Is  felt,  there  can  be  attained  an 
efficiency  not  obtainable  under  a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  creation  by  our  Federal  Government  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  Indica- 
tive of  the  modern  trend  to  which  I  refer.  The  proposal  to  create 
these  Commissions  arcu»ed  much  antagonism,  although  they  were 
not  endowed  with  what  today  we  would  consider  to  be  broad 
powers.  We  have  gradually  become  accustomed  to  these  particular 
Commissions  and  the  fears  originally  entertained  have  been  allayed. 

Dtiring  recent  years  the  Federal  Government  has  adopted,  on  a 
wide  scale,  the  administrative  process  and  has  greatly  developed  Its 
technique  with  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  administrative 
commissions.  It  has  been  willing  to  strain  to  the  limit  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  with  reference  to  the  delegation  by  the 
Congress  of  legislative  power.  Indeed,  In  the  case  of  the  N.  R.  A  , 
delegatK  q  was  pressed  beyond  the  constitutional  limit.  The  result 
of  these  efforts  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of 
Federal  administrative  agencies — over  40  in  number — which  govern 
with  broad  power  various  sectors  of  our  social  life.  Many  have 
been  set  up  with  a  view  to  achieving  prompilv  certain  reforms.  In 
order  to  give  them  a  mobility  which  will  permit  them  to  attain 
more  surely  and  more  quickly  the  desired  results,  these  adminis- 
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trstlve  tribunals  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  endowed  with 
all  three  cf  the  attributes  which  we  have  generally  feV  it  wise  to 
separate,  namely,  lepislatlve.  admin istraUve,  and  judicial  powers. 
The  conseqtience  Is  an  instrumentality  of  an  effectiveness  hitherto 
unknown. 

Lawyers  have  heretofore  had  to  deal  primarlh,'  with  the  static. 
Laws  have  been  passed  which  constituted,  for  the  lime  being,  a 
complete  and  ftiuil  exercise  of  the  legislative  power.  Such  laws 
constituted  obstacles  to  action  In  certain  particular  ways,  but  they 
were  fixed  ob.staclcs  Today  we  encounu  r  not  a  mere  obstacle  but 
a  weapon  which  is  like  a  "flaming  sword.  It  Is  not  static,  but  Is 
wielded  by  skilled  hands,  directed  by  astute  brains  The  flexlbUity 
and  scope  :s  such  that  avoidance  thereof  is  impossible  and  adjust- 
ment thereto  a  difficult  problem.  Vast  flields  which  touch  the 
lives  of  us  all  have  been  turned  OTcr  to  the  ministration  or  policing 
of  such  agencies. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  distinctive  attributes  of  the 
different  administrative  Uibunals.  Subsequent  lecturers  will  deal 
Witt,  one  or  another  of  the  more  Important  commissions  I  pro- 
pose to  devote  myself  primarily  to  considering  some  of  the  general 
aspects  of  the  problems  Involved,  and  In  the  first  Instance  the 
attitude  which  the  lawyers  sbotild  adopt  U  they  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  new  species  of  being  which  confronts-  them  at 
every  turn  and  which  Is  l)ewilderlng  because  of  Its  many  facets. 

It  would.  I  think,  be  rain  to  deny  that  there  exists  today 
furwlamental  ant.ngouism  between  lawyers  as  a  whole  and  these 
new  nrtminlsuative  tribunals.  Throughou*  the  country,  bar  asso- 
ciations— national.  State,  and  local^ — have  set  up  committees  to 
study  the  probl(  m  of  administrative  tribunals  The  underlying 
reason  for  this  Is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  trlbun:Us  are  a 
menace  to  personal  liberty  and  a  step  toward  despotism,  and  that 
they  need  to  be  curbed.  Various  legislative  proposals  have  ema- 
nated from  bar  associations  designed  to  make  Impotent  the  admin- 
istrative process  I  am  not  In  sympathy  with  such  proposals,  and 
In  the  concluding  porUon  ol  this  talk  I  shall  refer  to  this  a.-^pect 
of  the  problem  Before  that,  howerer.  I  think  It  may  be  useful  to 
consider  certain  phases  of  the  situation  which  are  of  practical 
moment  to  a  lawyer  who.  on  behalf  of  a  client,  has  to  deal  with 
the  actual  situation.  All  of  us  would  agree  that,  whatever  our  per- 
sonal views  may  be  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  combining  in 
one  body  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  powers,  imch 
views  should  not  be  permitted  to  prejudice  the  position  of  a  client. 
It  Is  then  the  practical  approach  and  conduct  on  behalf  of  a  client 
which  I  would  i>ow  consider. 

No  lawvrr  can  effectively  repreaent  a  client  In  deallncrs  with  an 
administrative  tribunal  unless  be  gets  himself  Into  a  state  of  mind 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  frees  his  advice  and  action  from  prejudices, 
and.  on  the  other  hand.  Involves  a  recognition  which.  If  it  cannot  be 
sympathetic  should  at  least  be  Intelligent,  of  the  attitude  of  ccm- 
mlsslons  toward  their  task  and  toward  lawyers  who  appear  before 
them. 

I  do  rot  Include  as  "prejudice"  the  honest  conviction  of  many 
lawyers  that  the  administrative  procese  Is  potentially  subject  to 
grave  abuse.  But  I  do  feel  that  there  are  many  other  factors  which, 
often  unconsciously.  Influence  a  lawyer's  attitude  toward  adminis- 
trative tribunals  and  which  do  create  prejudices  The  lawyer  should. 
with  mental  honesty,  search  his  mind  to  find  such  prejudices  and, 
If  he  finds  them,  seek  to  eradicate  them. 

Lawyers  have  to  a  very  considerable  extent  been  spoiled.  They 
have  had  In  which  to  operate  a  field  set  apart  by  rules  of  Its  own 
and  within  which  a  special  form  of  Intellectual  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment was  obtainable 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  some  years 
ago  I  spoke  to  the  honor  group  of  one  of  our  leading  preparatory 
schools.  I  choee  as  my  topic  The  Futility  of  Intelligence.  This  was 
a  considerable  shock  to  the  boys  who  had  achieved  high  .scholastic 
standing,  and.  I  fear,  even  more  of  a  shock  to  their  masters.  What  I 
sotight  to  develop  was  that  there  were  very  few  fields  In  life  within 
which  it  was  pcsslble  to  obtain  results  purely  by  reliance  upon  the 
operation  of  intellectual  processes.  Htmian  action  is  predominantly 
dictated  by  custom,  mass  emotion,  loves,  hates,  appetites,  prejudices, 
and  other  nonratlonal  factors  In  most  fields  of  human  activity  all 
of  these  elements  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  results  cannot  be 
expected  merely  because  logic  would  seem  to  demand  it.  But  there 
are  certain  carved-out  areas  within  which  results  are  obtained  pri- 
marily bv  Intellectual  processes  and  where  pure  reason  holds  sway. 
The  game  of  chess  is  an  Illustration.  It  constitutes  a  sp>eclal  field 
governed  by  certain  rules  which  afford  scope  for  the  free  and  undis- 
turbed exercise  of  Intellectual  processes. 

The  law — ontslde  of  Jury  practice — Is  a  somewhat  similar  field, 
and  one  of  Its  great  attractions  has  been  that  there  are  certain  rules 
of  the  game  which  In  their  bread  oirtllnes  ha\-e  been  long  estab- 
lished and  which  permit  a  species  of  Intellectual  enjoyment  obtain- 
able in  few  other  walks  of  life. 

Lawyers,  quite  naturally,  have  always  sought  to  maintain  their 
special  preserve,  and  so  far  as  p>066ible  to  keep  the  rules  un- 
changed They  have  justified  themselves  by  extolling  "certainty." 
It  is  more  Important,  they  say.  that  law  shall  be  definitely 
ascertainable  than  that  It  do  precise  justice*  and  equity  In  each 
case.  Lawyers  have  ascribed  the  term  "bad  law*'  to  those  devia- 
tions from"  precedent  which  result  from  "hard  cases  '  There  la 
much  merit  In  the  doctrine  of  "certainty "  Without  reasonable 
certainty  business  for  example,  is  paralyzed  But  "certainty"  has 
also,  for  the  lawyer,  been  a  self-serving  doctrine  and  consequently 
exaggerated. 


The    bar    historically    has    been    conservative,    standing    against 

changes    which    materially    modified    the    ru'.es   within    which    thoy 

worked.     From   time    to   tin*e    Important   changes   have   occurred. 

But   they   have   usually   occurred   duo   to   pres.-ure   from    without 

rather  than  to  reform  'from  within.     The  hitroductlon  of  "equity" 

came  when  common  law  had  become  so  rigid  that  legal  technique 

I    was  almost  an  end  in  Itself,  li-rgely  unrelated  to  justice.     Simpllfl- 

I    cation  of  pleadings,  liberallzatlcn  of  rules  o*  evidence  have  come 

I   primarily  from  pressure  from   the  outside  public  which.   In   the 

I    face    of    recurrent    failures    of    justice,    demanded    less    technicivl 

procedures. 

Administrative  bodies  represent  the  most  recent  and  most 
I  flagrant  Intrusion  into  the  lawyers'  preserve.  Thereby  there  h;'3 
I  occtm-ed  an  extraordinary  change  In  the  rules  of  the  game.  Thj 
I  classic  separation  of  legislaUve,  executive,  and  judicial  fxmctions 
has  been  cast  aside.  The  law  has.  in  effect,  become  mobile  rather 
I  than  static.  Uncertainty  replaces  certainty,  and  much  that  has 
\  been  learned  over  the  years  has  become  obsolete.  No  longer,  is  it 
possible  for  a  lawyer  to  sit  at  his  desk  and  by  mnklng  lo0cal 
deductions  from  past  decisions  advise  his  client  with  confidence 
as  to  his  rights.  All  of  this  is  naturally  disturbing  and  upsetting 
to  lawyers  and  tends  to  create  in  them  a  sullen  resentfulness 
which,  unle.<s  overcome,  will  largely  disqualify  them  from  effec- 
tlvclv  representing  their  clients. 

I  recall  in  this  connection  that  some  jrears  ago  I  took  bridge 
lessons  from  Mr.  Milton  Work,  who  was  then  the  leading  authority 
on  the  game.  This  was  the  period  of  auction  bridge  and  contract 
bridge  was  just  being  Introduced  as  an  Innovation.  Mr.  Work  felt 
that  auction  bridge  was  already  complicated  and  difficult  to  master, 
that  he  had  become  a  master,  and  that  he  would  ignore  the  intru- 
sion of  the  contract  principle.  Unhappily  for  Mr.  Work.  contra<?t 
bridge  came  quickly  to  replace;  auction  bridge,  new  authorities 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  Mr.  Work's  clientele  disappeared. 
Mr.  Work,  as  I  recall,  was  a  lawyer.  His  attitude  was.  I  fear,  typical 
of  our  profession.  Many  lawyers  today  will  similarly  lose  their 
clientele  If,  resentful  of  the  intrusion  of  Innovation,  they  close 
their  minds  to  the  actuJil  changi-s  which  are  going  on  about  them 
and  which,  for  better  or  worse,  must,  for  the  time  being,  be  accepted 
and  understood  If  the  interests  of  tlieir  clients  are  to  be  preserved. 
It  Is  not  only  necessary  lor  lawyers  to  eliminate  their  own 
prejudices,  but  they  should  also  seek  to  appreciate  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  man  the  administrative  bodies  with  which  ih' y 
have  to  deal.  It  is  always  wise  to  seek  to  know  what  the  person 
with  whom  you  have  to  deal  Is  thiixklng  of  you.  And  we  muit 
recognize  that  11  there  is  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  bar  against 
adminisUalive  Uibunals,  there  Is  equally  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  administrative  tribunals  against  the  lawyers.  Prejudice  m  any 
quarter  Is  bad.  But  where  prejudice  is  coupled  with  power  it  must 
be  recognized  aiid  taken  into  account  as  one  of  the  significant 
elements  of  the  situation. 

It  comes  as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  a  lawyer  to  learn  that  many 
administrative  bodies  prefer  to  deal  directly  with  the  client  and 
encourage  the  client  to  dispense  with  the  Interposition  of  a  lawyer. 
This  is  a  reversal  ol  the  usual  situation.  Normally  results  can 
best  be  achieved  and  differencef  can  more  readily  be  reconciled  if 
there  exists  an  Intermediary  skilled  in  settling  difference*,  and  able 
to  approach  the  problem  with  a  deUchment  which  is  seldom  felt 
by  the  person  who  is  himself  directly  concerned. 

The  desire  to  deal  directly  with  the  client  Is  not  typical  of  the 
older  admlnlstraUve  bodies.  The  difference  iSs  however,  not 
wholly  explicable  by  the  relative  inamaturlty  of  recently  created 
commLssions.  It  results  from  the  fact,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  that  siich  commlssionf.  often  feel  that  they  have  a  mis- 
sion, not  to  deal  judicially  with  individual  cases  through  the  me- 
tlc\iious  applicaUon  thereto  of  fixed  rules,  but  rather  to  achieve 
promptly  some  broad  social  reform.  The  individual  case  assvimcs 
little  Importance  of  Itself  and  Is  to  be  dealt  with  primarily  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  bearing  upon  the  whole. 

Such  an  approach  is  alien  to  the  historical  approach  of  the 
lawyer.  He  thinks  In  terms  of  his  particular  cfise  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  trihtmals  which  adopt  a  like  attitude,  disclaiming  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  policy.  The  lawyer  is  jften  relatively  ignorant  of 
the  field  as  a  whole  and  has  no  adequate  facilities  for  learning  It 
and  appral.slng  the  evils  sough*:  to  be  eradicated.  Therefore,  when 
the  commission  meets  a  lawyer,  there  Is  apt  to  be  no  constructive 
joinder  of  issues.  The  lawyer  Is  argumentative  about  facts  which 
to  the  commission  seem  uniraportant  details.  The  commission 
knows  or  thinks  it  knows,  what  is  required  In  the  Interest  of  the 
situation  as  a  whole,  and  It  feels  that  the  lawyer  Is  Ignorant  of 
this  or.  If  not  ignorant,  cannot  aUow  it  to  sway  his  professional 
presentation.  The  commission  feels  that  tlie  lawyer  is  adept  at 
conceaJlng  that  which  may  s<>em  prejudicial.  It  Is  eager  to  get 
quickly  at  the  facts  in  Its  own  way.  It  is  thus  not  surprlsmg 
that  commissions  cf  certain  types  are  apt  to  f(>el  that  the  Inter- 
position of  the  lawyer  Involves  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  that 
progress  can  best  be  achieved  by  dealing  directly  with  the  party 
In  Interest, 

TO  revert  again  to  my  Illustration  of  a  chess  game.  It  is  as 
though  the  commission  felt  under  mandate  to  capture  the  black 
king.  The  direct  and  simple  way  is.  by  a  snaUh  of  the  hand,  to 
take  the  black  king.  The  lawyer,  on  the  other  hand,  would  make 
the  commission  go  through  the  long-drawn-out  jjrucess  cf  attempt- 
ing to  capture  the  king  by  moving  subsidiary  pieces  over  a  period 
of  hours  with  the  chance  that  the  black  kUig  may  ultimately 
escape. 
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There  Is  also  a  prowlnj?  dl?poslt!on  on  the  part  of  Government 
offlciala  to  challenge  the  lawyer's  traditional  viewpoint  that  anyone. 
even  though  guilty  In  appearance,  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
ccmr«tent  and  reputable  counsel.  Tliose  who  serve  the  Govern- 
ment generally  become  Identified  In  spirit  with  Its  presumed  gor.ls. 
They  loyally  and  often  In  the  spirit  of  crusaders  seek  to  advance 
Its  ends.  Their  own  mood  of  self-ldentiflcatlon  with  their  own 
client  makes  It  difficult  for  them  to  recall  that  lawyers  can  repre- 
sent their  clients  dispassionately  axid  without  identification  with 
tlielr  clients"  objectives.  They  feel  that  lawyers,  through  lack  of 
principle  or  through  venality,  sell  their  souls  and  become  an  Inferior 
order  of  being. 

In  saying  what  I  have  said  regarding  the  mental  attitude  of 
certain  commissions  toward  law>-ers.  I  am  indulging  entirely  in 
guesswork.  It  Is  not  guesswork  that  commissions  which  feel  that 
they  have  a  mission  to  achieve  an  overdue  social  objective  prefer 
In  many  situations  to  deal  directly  with  the  client  and  to  bypa&a 
h:s  lawyer.  This  view  has  not  infrequently  been  expressed  The 
reasons  for  this  have  never  been  confided  to  me.  but  I  have  at- 
tempted to  rationalize  them  In  a  way  which  seems  to  be  natural. 
I  do  this  not  because  It  Is  a  pler^ant  topic  on  which  to  dwell  but 
because  It  is  Important  that  we  should  seek  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us. 

Proni  the  foregoing  I  draw  certain  practical  conclusions: 

1.  The  lawyer  dealing  with  a  commission  should  not  carry  Into 
his  work  prejudices  and  resentment  which  are  perhaps  natural,  but 
which,  in  Justice  to  the  client,  must  not  be  allowed  to  color  the 
lawyer's  Judgment  and  action.  He  should,  for  example,  be  very 
sure  that  he  does  not  unwittingly  encourage  the  client  to  fight  a 
commission,  because  this  will  afford  the  lawyer  a  chance  to  vent 
his  general  feelings  against  commissions  as  such. 

2  The  lawyer  should  seek  to  appreciate  the  commission's  view- 
point and  Its  social  objectives.  Only  thus  can  he  acquire  the  vision 
to  see  what,  to  the  commission,  will  appear  to  be  the  weakness  and 
the  strength  of  his  case. 

3  The  lawyer  should  not,  as  a  matter  of  pride,  seek  always  to  be 
the  intermediary  with  the  commission.  There  are  times  when  the 
Client  can  best  deal  directly  with  the  commission. 

4  The  lawyer  can  perhaps  be  more  discriminating  about  his 
clientele.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
representing  a  client  In  a  controversy  regarding  the  past — which 
has  already  crystallized — and  advising  him  regarding  some  pro- 
jected action  In  the  first  case  the  lawyer  has  a  duty  which  can- 
not be  shirked  merely  becau.se  some  officials  may  not  like  to  have 
their  prosecuton,-  task  thereby  made  more  difficult.  But  as  regards 
projected  action,  the  lawyer  Is  under  no  duty  to  a  prospective  client 
and  should  wei^h  the  social  implications  of  what  he  does. 

We  now  pass  from  the  psychological  area  to  more  concrete,  prac- 
tical problems.  For  this  purpo.se  we  can  conveniently  classify  our 
problems  as  between  the  legislative,  administrative,  and  Judicial. 
The  classification  Is.  of  course,  largely  conventional.  There  Is.  In 
fact  no  clear  dividing  line  An  order  by  a  commission  may  readily 
partake  of  all  three  characteristics.  Nevertheless,  som.e  subdivision 
Is  convenient,  and  that  which  I  have  suggested  will  serve  as  well 
as  any 

The  first  task  of  n  lawyer  Is  to  know  the  rele%-ant  law.  This  pre- 
sents enormous  difficulties  when  the  law*  Is  made  by  commissions 
which  enjoy  legislative  or  quasl-legislatlve  powers. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  great  difference  In  the  degree  of  legislative 
authf'rlty  accord  xl  to  ccmmlsslons.  In  the  case  of  the  National 
Recovery  Act.  th(»  delegation  was  held  to  be  excessive,  and  it  was 
largely  on  this  account  that  the  National  Recovery  Act  was  held 
uncor.stltufional.  Despite  this  decision,  by  such  subsequent  acts 
as  th?  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  and  the  Wage-Hour 
Act.  very  wide  legislative  authority  was  conferred  upon  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  Even  where  an  act  does  not  on  Its  face 
purport  to  confer  legislative  discretion,  this  often  resiilts  in  fact 
from  the 'power  to  Interpret  and  Implement.  In  this  respect  the 
administrative  agency  takes  over  to  a  considerable  extent  what 
has  in  the  past  frequ?ntly  been  referred  to  as  "judicial '•  legislation 
The  courts  have  frequently  had  to  deal  with  and  apply  legislation 
so  vague  or  general  in  character  that  Interpretation  alad  application 
Inevitably  Involved  a  very  large  amount  of  judicial  discretion. 
Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  illustration  was  the  Introduction 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Into  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  of  the 
so-called  rule  of  reason.  Many  other  examoles  could  be  given 
wherein  the  courts,  as  a  matter  of  judicial  'interpretation  have 
applied  their  conception  of  the  Intent  of  the  legislature  with  ref- 
erence to  particular  situations.  To  a  large  extent  technically 
equipped  administrative  bodies  have  now,  with  legislative  sanction 
taken  over  this  task,  which  formerlv.  in  default  ol"  any  other 
agcncv,  devclved  upon  the  courts.  Thus,  even  In  the  case  of  a 
commission  to  which  no  leg.slatlve  discretion  has  In  terms  been 
granted.  In  fact  their  interpretative  powers  may  Involve  a  large 
exercise  of  quasl-legislatlve  power. 

Lawyers  have  always  felt  burdened  and  somewhat  aggrieved  at 
the  number  of  court  decisions  which  they  have  had  to  consult 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  law.  They  can  now  read  with  s\Tnpathy 
and  understnndlng  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  where  it  is  said 

They    are    again    entangled    therein    and    overcome-    the 

latter  end  ts  worse  with  them  than  the  beginning." 

Federal  decisions  for  the  la.«t  50  years,  Interpreting  such  a 
statute  as  the  Sherman  Antitrun  Act,  are  but  as  a  child's  primer 
comp.irod  with  the  opinions,  decisions,  rules,  .-.nd  regulations  of 
the   Securities   and    Exchange   Commission   under    the    acts   which 


It  has  been  administering  over  the  last  few  years.  This  Com- 
m!'-~-lon  has  already  Issued  about  6.000  releases.  There  were 
1.649  such  releases  during  the  past  year,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 25  pages  per  working  day  during  the  year.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  during  the  past  year.  Issued  1,361  pages  of 
releases.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  Issued,  for  1938,  328 
releases  (445  pages t,  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
diu"lng  the  year  ended  June  30,  1938,  issued  766  releases  of  1,915 
pages.  The  foregoing  statistics  apply  to  only  four  of  the  forty-odd 
Federal   administrative   agencies. 

It  Is  virtually  impossible  for  any  single  lawyer  to  keep  hlm.self 
Informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  under  such  acts  as  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act.  the  Securities  Act,  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  Wage-Hour 
Act.  There  are,  of  course,  services  which  supply  currently  the 
output  of  rules,  retrulations,  opinions,  and  decisions.  But  even 
If  time  can  be  found  to  read  them,  they  are  often  beyond  the 
understanding  cf  one  who  Is  without  the  factual  background 
which  points  to  the  substantive  purposes  which  the  Comml.s«lon, 
by  its  rulings,  sought  to  achieve.  There  are  a  few  large  law  firms 
with  a  clientele  such  as  requires  and  warrants  their  keeping  in 
more  or  less  constant  touch  with  one  or  another  of  the  Commis- 
sions. Such  a  firm  may  be  in  a  position  to  know  with  .some 
deflnltess  what  the  law  Is  with  reference  to  stime  particular 
state  of  facts.  But  most  law7ers  and  most  law  firms  are  not  in 
a  position,  through  their  own  unaided  efforts,  to  advi.se  with  con- 
fidence with  respect  to  matters  upon  which  they  may  be  con- 
sulted if  these  matters  fall  within  the  jtirisdictlon  of  some  adrrUn- 
lstr:itive  b<xly. 

This  is.  for  a  lawyer,  a  very  awkward  situation  In  which  to  be 
placed.  But  It  Is,  I  think,  .safer  and  sounder  for  a  lawyer  to 
accept  the  fact  of  his  own  Ignorance  rather  than  to  Improvise 
opinions  with  a  view  to  bolstering  his  own  self-respect  or  Impressing 
his  client. 

Most  commissions  happily  have  recognized  the  difficulty  In 
which  lawyers  are  placed  and  are  prepared  to  receive  and  deal 
courteously  with   reasonable  Inquiries. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  has  from  its  Inception 
been  willing  to  assl.st  lawyers  In  elucidating  the  law  and.  during 
the  past  year,  has  publicly  so  announced.  For  example,  by  Sccurl- 
tles  E.xchange  Act  release  No  1861.  It  said  that  'persons  who 
have  doubt  concerning  the  application  of  this  rule  (regarding 
underwriters)  will  find  the  staff  of  t  lie  Commission  at  all  limes 
available  for  discussions  of  the  scope  of  the  rule  and  its  applica- 
tion to  their  particular  situations."  A  few  davs  ago.  by  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  release  No.  1380,  it  announced  that  persons 
desiring  to  determine  in  advance  whether  a  particular  transjctlon 
fell  within  the  rxiJes,  might  apply  to  the  Commission  for  a  finding 
and  opinion. 

Lawyers  who  have  had  occasion  to  deal  frequently  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  can  testify  to  the  imfaillng 
courtesy  and  patience  with  which  their  inquiries  have  been  dealt 
with.  Similarly,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  sought  to 
assist  in  Interpreting  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  which  it  ad- 
ministers. 

A  lawyer  will  not,  however,  have  discharged  his  duty  to  his 
client  if  he  merely  informally  ascertains  and  accepts  the  view  of 
a  Ccmmlsslons  staff  as  to  the  law.  Such  Inquiry  may  be  a  u.seful 
preliminary  step,  or  it  may  be  a  useful  check  on  the  lawyers  own 
conclusions.  But  unless  the  lawyer,  at  some  stage,  thoroughly 
and  independently  investigates  the  facts  and  the  law  and  the 
rules  applicable  thereto,  and  forms  his  own  opinion,  he  will  be 
advising  the  client  on  the  basis  of  legal  advice  rendered  by  those 
who  owe  no  duty  to  the  client.  Particularly  is  it  doubtful  If 
lawyers  should  advise  a  client  to  proceed  affirmatively  on  the 
basis  of  administrative  advice  unless  such  advice  agrees  with  their 
own  Judgment. 

There  Is  another  type  of  rtsk  in  the  procedure  of  getting  ad- 
vance advice  as  to  the  law  applicable  to  a  given  situation.  There 
Is  the  danger  that.  In  truth  or  In  appearance,  all  relevant  facts 
may  not  have  been  disclosed.  When  this  occurs,  there  may  sub- 
sequently arise  charges  of  bad  faith  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Lawyers  should  feel  under  a  duty,  when  they  seek  the  advice 
of  a  commission  as  to  the  law,  to  refrain  most  scrupulously  from 
seeking  to  gain  a  favorable  opinion  on  the  basis  cf  factual  prem- 
ises which  are  distorted  or  partial  in  material  respects.  Any  other 
attitude  would  Inevitably  lead  to  a  curtailment  of  that  indispens- 
able advice  which  is  now  freely  given. 

If  the  law,  after  it  has  been  ascertained,  seems  to  permit  of  a 
client  doing  what  he  wishes — or  more  usually  .some  acceptable  ap- 
proximation thereto — the  next  step  Is  apt  to  be  compliance  with 
certain  administrative  procedure.  If.  for  instance,  securities  are 
to  be  sold,  there  must  be  filed  a  registration  statement,  deficiency 
letters  must  be  met  and  amendments  satisfactory  in  form  to  the 
Commission  prepared  and  filed  so  that  the  requisite  order  of  ac- 
celeration may  be  Issued.  Without  this  order  the  administrative 
process  could  not  keep  pace  with  changes  in  market  conditions 
If  proxies  are  sought  in  the  case  cf  a  company  whose  securities 
are  listed.  It  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  proxy  rules  and  to 
file  a  proxy  statement  with  the  Seciu-ities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. Almost  all  important  corporate  acts  of  a  public-utility 
holding  company  must  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. Operating  companies  may  also  have  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Power  C^mmisslon.  Such  administrative  practice 
requires  not  merely  an  antecedent  acquaintance  with  the  law  of 
Which  we  have  spoken,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  work- 
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Ing  habits  of  the  Commltslon.  Coimnlsslons.  as  well  as  lawyers, 
have  their  problems.  The  fields  which  they  are  required  to  cover 
have  enormous  scope  and  there  are  created  for  the  Commissions 
administrative  problem^  of  a  major  order.  There  is.  Indeed,  the 
risk  that  in  the  search  for  perfection  there  will  be  lost,  in  btireauc- 
racy  the  vaunted  ""emclency-"  of  the  administrative  process.  The 
lawTer  must,  hcwever,  help  to  avoid  this,  by  conforming  to  orderly 
procedures  Tie  lawyer  should  be  familiar  with  and  considerate  of 
the  practical  methods  of  each  commission  whose  administrative 
functions  he  calls  Into  play.  Tlie  time  element  is  here  a  most  Un- 
portant  factor  The  lawyer  cannot  expect  to  devote  weeks  to  the 
preparation  of  •  olumlnous  and  complicated  papers  and  then  expect 
that  the  staff  of  the  commission  can  drop  its  other  business  and 
deal  with  his  particular  problem  overnight.  It  is  inevitable  that 
there  be  wlthii.  every  commission  a  hierarchy.  Papers  filed  must. 
In  the  first  la-tance,  be  examined  by  subordinates  who  will  sort 
out  the  important  from  the  unimportant,  consult  their  next 
superior  on  th."  important,  wlio  in  turn  may  have  to  consult  one 
of  th»  commisf  loners  or  the  comnaisslon  itself  with  respect  to  very 
Imtxjrtant  matters  of  policy  which  are  involved  All  of  this  takes 
tl-ne  and  a  law>?r  practicing  before  a  commission  should  not  ignore 
this  fact  It  i-  a  splendid  testimonial  to  the  good  will  and  desire 
to  be  of  servlc  of  most  comnvissions  that  the  commissioners  and 
their  staflTs  are  in  the  mam  willing  to  sacrifice  Ihelr  personal  con- 
venience and  l.'isureto  working  day  and  night,  disregardful  of  the 
policy  of  the  ^Vage  and  Hour  Act.  to  assist  lawyers  in  meeting  a 

time  schedule.  ^  ,  .  ,,    ,       ,,^_»„ 

Sometimes  However.  lawTcrs  place  themselves  and  their  clients 
In  an  embarrassing  position  by  prematurely  filing  with  the  com- 
mission paper «  which  become  a  public  record  with  consequent 
public  disclosure  of  the  client's  intentlona.  It  Is  often  embarrass- 
Ine  to  a  client  to  disclose  intentions  which  cannot  be  carried 
through  because  of  getting  bogged  down  in  administrative  difficul- 
ties To  iUust  ate.  let  us  suppose  a  registered  utility  holding  com- 
pany desires  to  refund  its  6-percent  bonds  by  selling  new  4-percent 
bonds  It  ha.'  ascertained  that  the  bankers  will  underwrite  the 
new  bonds  (which  must  be  authorized  by  the  stockholders)  and 
the  old  bonds  can  be  called  on  the  next  Interest  date,  say  60  days 
hence  Thereupon,  after  study  of  the  proxy  niles  under  the  Secur- 
ities Exchange  Act;  of  the  registration  rules  under  the  Securities 
Act-  of  the  rtjles  under  the  Holding  Company  Act,  there  are  pre- 
par«l  and  fll.d  the  necessary  papers.  Immediately  upon  filing. 
the  program  l5  announced  In  the  press.  The  old  6-percent  bonds 
move  in  the  market,  up  or  down,  to  their  call  price,  and  the  cou.- 
rnon  stock  moves  to  reflect  the  anticipated  interest  saving.  But. 
unhappily  it  <levelops  that  the  "proxy  statement"  is  deemed  by  the 
Commission  to  be  madequate.  The  registration  statement  docs 
not  "value"'  ci  pital  assets  In  the  way  the  Conunission  desires  and 
revaluation  will  require  several  months'  work  by  auditors  and 
engineers  Tlie  new  bonds  do  not  have  indentiue  protection  of 
the  kind  which  the  Commission  wishes.  Obviously,  there  can  be 
no  further  thought  of  calling  the  old  bonds  in  60  days  and  no 
banker's  commitment  can  be  obtained  good  for  several  months 
hence  The  v/hole  program  must  be  abandoned,  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  The  market  price  of  the  old  bonds  and  stock  must 
again  be  readjusted,  with  less  to  some  holders.  There  Is  harmful 
suspicion  that  the  transaction  failed  because  of  the  fluanclal  w  eak- 
ness  of  the  ctmpany  or  because  some  "skeleton"  has  been  uncov- 
ered.    Gossip  Is  rife  and  seriously  harmful.     Security  holders  are 

critical.  _         ^ 

There  Is  no  way  absolutely  to  Instire  against  such  an  outcome. 
But  a  considerable  measure  of  insurance  Is  obtainable  if,  before 
any  papers  ar;  filed,  they  are  Informally  discussed  with  the  Com- 
miffiion.  The  Seciu-lties  and  Exchange  Commission  Is  quite  will- 
ing to  extend  this  service  and  to  make  its  contribution  toward 
avoiding  a  public  fiasco.  In  AprU  1938  the  Commission  estab- 
lished a  unit  in  the  Registration  Division  to  aid  prospective  reg- 
istrants. In  August  1938.  when  proxy  rules  were  promulgated.  It 
announced  (S<'curitles  Exchange  Act.  release  No.  1823)  that  it  had 
"adopted  the  ix)licy  of  consultation  and  assistance  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  whi)  desire  to  prepare  the  material  which  must  be  filed 
under  the  new  regulation."  Although  I  am  not  aware  of  any  for- 
mal announcement  on  the  subject.  I  do  know  that  they  are  equally 
prepared  to  clscuss.  in  advance,  their  policy  under  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act.  The  establishment  by  the  Com- 
mission of  regional  offices  is  of  great  help  to  the  lawyer  seeking 
guidance  on  edmlnistratlve  matters. 

Of  course,  tie  Commission  staff  will  not  do  a  lawyer's  work  for 
him  Tliey  win  not  prepare  registration  statements  or  proxy  decla- 
rations or  applications  under  the  Holding  Company  Act.  But 
they  will  disct-ss,  in  advance,  the  aspects  of  a  situation  which  may 
be  troublesome  and  assist  the  lawyer  to  avoid,  for  his  client,  public 
embarrassmen'i. 

In  addition  to  their  legislative  and  administrative  functions, 
many  commis;  ions  also  exercise  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  functions. 
Their  decisions  In  these  respects  may  also  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  courts.  I  will  first  speak  briefly  of  judicial  and  quasi-judicial 
proceedings  b?fore  the  conmalsslons  themselves  and  subsequently 
of  the  possibilities  of  Judicial  review. 

Judicial  or  quasi-judicial  proceedings  before  commissions  can. 
for  convenience,  be  divided  into  two  categories:  those  which  are 
Initiated  by  t  le  commission  itself  In  the  exercise  of  Its  prosecuting 
functions,  anc.  those  which  are  initiated  from  without  the  commis- 
sion to  obtain  action  l>y  the  commission.  In  cases  of  the  former 
category.  1.  e..  prosecutions  by  the  commission,  the  lawyer  funcUona 


in  ways  with  which  he  Is  familiar.  He  may  feel,  and  usually  does 
feel,  aggrieved  If  the  commission  Is  at  the  same  time  the  prosecutor 
and  Jud?e  of  his  case  There  may  be  features  which  seem  to  him 
unfair,  as  e.  g..  that  he  can  secure  a  subpena  only  on  application 
to  the  commi-^slon  thereby  apprising  the  adverse  party  in  advance 
of  the  witnesses  he  propcses  to  call,  whereas  he  has  no  correspond- 
ing knowleilge.  But  Insofar  as  the  actual  practice  procedure  Is 
concerned,  it  is  usually  not  dissimilar  from  that  to  which  he  is 
accustomed  in  the  courts.  Witnesses  are  called,  sworn,  examined, 
and  cross-examined;  objections  arc  made  to  the  admissibility  of 
proffered  testimony  and  it  is  admitted  or  excluded,  with  exceptions 
noted.  No  special  experience  or  technique,  apart  from  that  of 
the  courtroom,  Is,  as  a  rule,  required. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  proceedings  brought  to  secure  affirma- 
tive   action    by    a    commission,    a    different    atmosphere    prevails. 
Often  the  Commission  is  empowered  to  deny  the  action  reo nested 
if    in    its    opinion    some   broad    consideration,    for    example,    "the 
public    Interest"    or    "the    Interest    of    Investors'    will    not.    In    Its 
opinion,  thereby  be  served.     The  lawyer  generally  does  not  know, 
and  In  the  nature  of  things  cannot  know,  the  entire  background 
of   thought    which    Is   in    the   mind    of   the    Commission.     He    is 
vaguelv  aware  that  considerations  drawn  from  an  entirely  alien 
state   of    facts,    which    he  cannot    combat,    may    be    determinative 
of   the   result.     Typical    in   this   respect   were  proceedings   brought 
before   the   Securities   and   Exchange   Commission   by   corporations 
seeking   confidential    treatment   of   certain   Information   required 
to  be  filed  with  the  Commission  imder  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of    1934      Many   such   proceedings  were   brought   by    manage- 
ments  which  genuinely  and   honestly  felt   that,   on   the  particular 
facts  of  their  case,  disclosure  would  not  serve  any  public  Interest 
and  would  actually  hurt  the  stockholders  through  giving  Infor- 
mation   to    competitors.      It    quickly    became    apparent,    however. 
that    the    Commission    had    bas>c    views    on    such    matters,    drawn 
from    its   general    knowledge   of    the   security    and    corporate    field 
and  perhaps  based  upon  a  belief  that  If  all  made  public  dlsclostire 
the  aggregate  of  such  disclosures  might  be  in  the  public  interest, 
and    that    from    the    competitive    standpoint    the    advantages    of 
learning   about   competitors   might    cancel   out  Xiie   disadvantages 
of   giving   Information   to   competitors.     In    the   face   of   such   an 
5<pnroach,  It  became  virtually  impracticable  for  any  one  company 
".    any    single    case    to    try    out    the    brotui    question    of    public 
i..rerest.     This  was  a   task   beyond   the   powers  of   any   individual 
litigant.      Consequently,    there    gradually    came    about    a    general 
acquiescence,    oftentimes    grudging,    of    the    Commission's   policy. 
In  very  few  of  such  cases  was  the  issue  fought  to  a  final  adjudi- 
cation. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  to  xise  another  example,  may 
permit  interlocking  directorships  "upon  due  showing  •  •  • 
that  neither  public  nor  private  interests  will  be  adversely  affected 
thereby,"  To  prove  such  a  negative  Is  a  virtually  impossible 
task. 

In  such  cases  the  lawyer  finds  lacking  the  elements  of  Judicial 
procedtire  to  which  he  Is  accustomed  and  can  only  appeal  to  the 
discretion  of  the  commission  on  the  basis  of  such  a  showing  as 
time  and  cost  will  reasonably  permit. 

The  strength  of  a  commission's  position  as  Judge  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  position  of  a  lawyer  become  apparent  If  we  turn  to  the 
field  of  judicial  review.  Here  again  we  encounter  the  distinction 
we  have  made  between  proceedings  to  secure  affirmative  action  by 
a  commission  and  prosecutory  proceedings  by  a  commission  to 
Biispend  some  privilege  or  impJose  some  penalty. 

Where  affirmative  relief  Is  sought  and  denied,  such  'denial  is  a 
"negative"  order  and.  according  to  the  present  weight  of  judicial 
decision.  Is  not.  as  such,  subject  to  judicial  review.  See,  for  ex- 
ample, the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the 
case  of  Federal  Poiper  Commission  v.  Metropolitan  Edison  Co., 
304  U.  S.  375  (1938).  where  it  is  said:  "Negative  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission are  not  reviewable."  Lawyers  may,  with  reason,  quarrel 
with  the  distinction  between  so-called  negative  orders  and 
positive  orders.  They  may  seek  to  draw  distinctions  In  particular 
cases  or  to  secure  a  reversal  by  the  courts  of  their  past  decisions. 
There  are  indeed  decisions  in  different  circtilts  which  appear  to 
be  in  disharmony  and  this  week  the  Supreme  Court  granted  a 
writ  of  certiorari  In  Pacific  Light  <fe  Light  Co.  v.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  98  Fed.  (2d)  835,  which  may  presage  a  review  of  this 
whole  matter.  There  are  also.  In  certain  cases,  indirect  ways 
whereby  a  client,  by  placing  himself  in  jeopardy  or  by  seeking  an 
tajunction.  may  find  a  way  of  getting  his  case  before  the  coxuts. 
But  the  practical  situation  at  the  moment  Is  that,  in  a  case 
brought  to  secure  affirmative  action  by  a  commission  and  which 
case  Is  disposed  of  by  a  negative  order  of  the  comimasion.  there 
can  be  no  assurance  of  any  right  of  review  on  the  merits.  We 
have  the  anomalous  situation  that  only  If  you  win  your  case 
before  the  commission  do  you  have  any  right  d  appeal. 

This  is  a  practical  situation  which  carmot  but  Influence  the 
nature  of  a  lawyer"s  advice  to  his  clients.  It  has  a  distinct  bear- 
ing on  the  expense  to  which  a  client  Is  warranted  to  going  to 
prepare  a  record  In  favor  of  a  result  which  may  be  denied  by  a 
"negative"  order. 

In  the  case  of  final  decisions  by  commissions,  which  are  affirma- 
tive in  contradistinction  to  those  which  we  have  termed  "negative," 
there  exists  the  right  of  review  by  the  court.  But  as  to  this  the 
lawyer  should  not  be  under  j,Teat  Illusions.  As  a  practical  matter. 
It  U  only  in  rare  cases  that  court  review  serves  any  substantial 
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piirpose.  The  potentiality  of  ruch  review  Is.  of  coxirse.  eno-- 
rftously  valuable  as  tending  to  lead  commissions  to  comply,  ut 
least  m  form  and  generally  In  substance,  with  those  basic  pn>- 
cedural  requirements  of  "fair  play"  which  the  Supreme  Court  hiia 
several  times  annunciated,  notably  In  the  Morgan  case  (304  U.  3. 
1  (1938)),  which  arose  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyard  Act. 
Aside,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  possibility  of  court  review 
thus  serves  as  a  salutary  Influence  on  commission  procedure,  re- 
view will  seldom  serve  to  protect  a  client  against  Irreparable  dam- 
age through  the  prosecuting  activity  of  a  commission.  The  very 
fact  that  a  commission  initiates  punitive  action  is  Itself  of  serlotxs 
con.sequence  to  the  average  client.  Such  proceedings  are  usually 
Kttended  with  wide  publicity.  The  goodwill  of  the  client  is  seri- 
ously injurrd  and  full  advantage  of  the  situation  Is  taken  by  busi- 
ness competitors  and  rivals.  The  proceedings,  once  Institutied.  are 
apt  to  be  very  prolonged  due  to  the  Inexperience  and  zeal  of  pros<;- 
cutlng  officials  and  of  the  examiner  and  due  to  their  disposition  r,o 
get  into  the  record  evidence  of  alpiosj  anything,  however  unrelat4'd 
to  the  original  charge,  that  counsel  for  the  commission  feels  may 
prejudice  the  client  In  the  eyes  of  the  commission.  The  cost  ^f 
the  proceedings  is  apt  to  be  enormous  and  as  part  of  the  cost 
must  be  taken  Into  account  the  distraction  from  duty  of  important 
officials  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  The  record  is  made  so 
voluminous  that  It  is  almost  impossible  to  expect  the  Commission 
Itself  or  any  reviewing  court  to  examine  It  fully,  and  If  much  of 
the  testimony  admitted  Is  obviously  Irrelevant,  the  Commission 
can  protect  Itself  as  against  appeal  to  the  courts,  by  the  self- 
serving  statement  that  It  has  reached  its  decision  without  being 
Influenced  by  any  rf  the  immaterial  and  p-ejudlcial  evidence 
which  has  t>een  put  on  record  over  objection.  There  Is.  further- 
more. In  most  cases  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  Commission 
and  some  evidence  can  usually  be  adduced  which,  when  segregate 
and  marshaled  in  the  Commission's  brief,  appears,  superficiaily 
at  least,  to  warrant  the  result.  If  the  record  is  so  dubious  that. 
as  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  is  approached,  the  Commission  begins 
to  feel  concern  as  to  the  outcome,  the  Commission  can.  as  permit- 
ted the  Labor  Beard  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  Ford 
case  (Ford  ^fotor  Co.  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  83  L. 
Ed  229.  decided  Jan.  3.  1939).  withdraw  the  record  from  the  ap- 
pellate court  and  begin  proceedings  anew,  thereby  prolonging  the 
anxiety,  expense,  and  loss  of  the  litigant  while  the  record  Is 
patched  up 

In  an  address  made  last  December  30.  Mr.  Chester  T.  Lane, 
general  counsel  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlsslon.  In 
discussing  the  care  which  should  be  exercised  by  commissions 
before  Instituting  prosecutory  proceedings,   had  this  to  say: 

•  •  •  Candor  compels  me  to  admit,  however,  that  the 
remedy  of  Judicial  review,  in  most  cases,  has  no  practical  content. 
Business  transactions  cannot  wait  upon  the  exigencies  of  appeal. 
The  overwhelming  mass  of  administrative  determinations  are  never 
reviewed  by  the  courts.  Time  Is  of  the  essence.  Even  appellate 
procedure  within  the  administrative  by  no  means  Insures  that  the 
unfortunate  results  of  action  unwise  or  arbitrary  will  t)e  cured. 
The  remedy  of  appeal  Is  not  adequate." 

It  Is  Imponant  that  the  lawyer  should  be  well  aware  from  start 
to  finish,  and  particularly  »t  the  start,  that  'the  remedy  of  appeal 
Is  not  adequate."  Otherwise  he  may  lead  hla  client  into  a  course 
of  action  which.  In  retrospect,  will  be  regretted. 

On  this  note — a  rather  sad  note  from  the  lawyer's  standpoint — • 
I  conclude  my  effort  to  point  out  certain  broad  practical  con- 
siderations to  which  the  lawyer  must  accommodate  hinriself  If  hcj 
is  to  handle,  to  best  advantage,  the  problem  of  his  clients  and 
give  them  sound  advice. 

I  should  like,  however.  In  the  time  that  remains,  to  consider 
the  attitude  toward  administrative  commissions  of  lawyers  in 
their  own  right,  as  citizens,  and  not  in  a  representative  or 
fiduciary  capacity. 

Liiwyers.  at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  are  vocal,  seem  pre- 
ponderately  to  be  antagonistic  to  administrative  commissions,  at 
least  those  of  the  flexible  type.  What  I  have  already  said  shows 
how  natural  It  Is  that  thU  should  be  so.  I  would,  however,  agree 
with  this  viewpoint  only  to  the  extent  of  recognizing  that  such 
commlMlon*  contain  potentialities  of  evil  and  regretting  that  con- 
ditions from  time  to  time  develop  which  seems  to  call  for  com- 
misulon*  ot  this  type.  Generally,  they  are  consequent  upon  the 
occurrence,  within  some  area,  of  deep-seated  abUi*es  which  are  not, 
and  perhaps  cannot  be.  eradicated  by  self-disclpline  or  ordinary^ 
prohibitive  Icgulatton.  There  Is  nothing  unnatural  In  govern- 
ment attempting  to  deal  with  such  situations  by  setting  up  a 
mobile,  flexible  agency,  endowed  with  such  broad  powers  that 
it  IM.  to  a  large  degree,  >elf-sufflclent— without  dependence  upon 
cooi>crallon  from  any  ouUlde  agency  like  the  courts.  ThU  Is  the 
prc^edure  which  industries  have  themselves  adopted  under  like 
conditions.  When  the  baseball  Industry  was  threatened  by  rev- 
elat.on  that  world-series  games  were  "thrown"  by  players  bribed 
by  professional  gamblers,  a  "czar"  was  appointed,  with  broad, 
arbitrary  powers,  to  be  used  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  the  Integrity  of  the  game.  When  personal  scandals,  involving 
the  private  lives  of  movie  stars,  became  so  shocking  that  the 
public  was  repelled,  a  "czar'"  was  appointed  to  riUe  that  industry 
to  the  end  that  public  support  might  be  regained. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  possessed  powers  of  the  most 
arbitrary  nature.  Its  disciplinary  procet-dings  were  decisive  not 
subjet:t  to  cctu^  review.  UnhappUy.  these  powers  were  not  'used 
to  prevent  that  loss  of  public  conXidence,  which  led  to  the  vesting 


In  the  Sectirltles  and  Exchange  Commission  of  control  over  trad- 
ing on  public  exchanges. 

Other  abuses  had  developed  In  other  quarters.  The  publlo 
Issuance  of  securities  often  occiured  under  conditions  which  In- 
volved a  lack  of  adequate  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Isstiing  bankers.  This  the  Investment  bankers  had  failed — 
or  been  unable — to  correct.  Conceded  and  flagrant  abuses  were 
characteristic  of  the  management  of  certain  public  utility  holding 
companies.  In  the  labor  field,  the  powerful  opposition  of  manage- 
ment to  organized  Iat>or  made  Inevitable  some  remedial  legislation. 

Under  existing  economic  conditions  we  cannot  expect  govern- 
ment, where  abuses  exist  and  persist,  to  refrain  from  seeking 
effective  mea.sures  to  correct  them,  and  such  measures  may  re- 
quire— as  private  Industry  has  by  example  demonstrated — a  large 
measure  of  power  and  a  consequent  ability  to  be  arbitrary. 

If.  therefore,  the  bar  would  avoid  administrative  tribunals  en- 
dowed with  large  legislative,  administrative,  and  Judicial  powers 
it  must  primarily  seek  to  do  so  by  using  Its  Influence  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  abuses  which  call  such  instrumentalities  Into  being. 
Individuals  may  feel  impotent  and  are  doubtless  usually  Inade- 
quate to  effect  reform.  But  more  could  have  been  done  than  has 
been  done  to  bring  about  general  realization  of  the  fact  that 
unless  abuses  are  eradicated  from  within  there  is  bound  to  be 
control  from  without. 

If  and  as  administrative  tribunals  with  great  power  come  Into 
bemg.  the  bar  still  has  a  duty  to  perform.  It  is  a  duty,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  seek  to  make  the  functioning  of  such  bodies  con- 
sistent with  democracy  and  the  preservation  of  the  basic  rights 
of  the  Individual  and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  vigilant  to  detect 
and  denounce  any  violation  of  such  rights. 

No  one  can  deny  that  administrative  power,  such  as  Is  indi- 
cated, constitutes  a  potential  threat  to  democratic  Institutions. 
The  techniques  are  precisely  those  which  have  been  effectively 
I  utilized  in  countries  like  Germany  and  Russia,  to  center  all  power 
In  government  and  to  deprive  the  Individual  of  Independence. 
They  may  readily  convert  our  Government  from  one  of  laws  to  one 
of  men.  What  I  have  already  said  sufficiently  Illustrates  this. 
There  Is  danger  when  the  mass  of  rules,  regulations,  and  decrees 
is  such  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  citizen  Independently 
to  determine  his  rights.  We  approach  a  government  of  men.  when 
a  Citizen  must  go  to  some  public  official  and  ask  what  the  law  is 
and  when.  In  most  cases,  he  has  no  practical  alternative  but  to 
accept  the  version  which  Is  given  him.  There  Is  danger  when 
there  is  no  safeguard,  such  as  grand-Jury  action,  atjaln.'^t  the  In- 
stitution of  proceedings  of  so  great  Injury  that  the  mere  threat 
thereof  is  coercive.  There  .s  danger  when  the  prosecutor  Is  him- 
self the  grand  Jury.  Judge,  and  petit  Jury,  without  effective  right 
of  review  by  any  Independent.  Judicial  agency. 

But  because  such  dangers  are  inherent  In  administrative  tri- 
bunals, we  need  not  assume  that  they  will  be  realized.  Nor  do  we 
need  to  seek  to  hamstring  such  tribunals  by  subordinating  their 
action  In  all  respects  to  court  review  on  the  law  and  the  facts. 
This  is  the  lawyer's  pet  formula  for  rendering  Impotent  adminis- 
trative tribunals.  It  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  device  which  Is  Imprac- 
ticable and  which,  if  It  proved  practical,  would  Involve  conse- 
quences far  worse  than  these  we  would  avoid 

I  believe  this  device  to  be  Impracticable,  because  I  feel  the  courts 
will  refuse  to  accept  the  burden  which  would  thus  be  sought  to 
be  thrown  upon  them.  The  courts  have  already  become  wary  of 
overruling,  or  reviewing,  administrative  decisions.  Take,  for  illus- 
tration, the  doctrine  they  have  evolved  of  the  nonreviewabilty  of 
so-called  negative  orders.  The  distinction  between  negative  and 
positive  orders  is  often  without  present  substance.  A  so-called 
negative  order  ma>  in  many  cases  work  major  substantive  dam- 
age. Yet  the  courts  still  persist  In  Invoking  this  rule — and  re- 
cently again  did  so  in  the  case  of  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corpora- 
tion v.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (100  Fed.  {2d)  5i, 
even  In  the  face  of  a  request  by  one  of  the  conuniasloners  that  the 
distinction  be  dLsregarded  and  review  granted. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  courts  are  Invoking  a  distinc- 
tion, originally  m^'rltorlou*  but  now  purely  technical,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  multiplicity  of  reviews  I  doubt  whether  even  mandatory 
Ie«l8lation  would  strve  to  induce  the  cotirts  really  to  review — on 
the  law  and  the  facts — all  decuions  of  administrative  Ixxlles.  Yet 
thl*  was  in  substance  sought  by  a  constitutional  amendment  sub- 
mitted last  fall  to  the  voters  of  New  York  with  the  sporuk)r»hlp  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association — though  not  of  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Association.  The  amendment  was  defeated  by  the  elec- 
torate. 

If  the  cotiru  were  to  assunw  the  role  of  reviewing — on  the  law 
and  the  facts— all  decisions  of  administrative  tribunals,  the  con- 
sequences would.  In  my  opinion,  be  most  serious.  The  courts 
would  have  been  used  to  nullify  agencies  which  emerge,  and 
reasonably  emerge,  out  of  the  democratic  process.  If  the  court.^ 
are  so  used.  It  spells  the  end  of  an  independent  Judiciary.  We 
are.  after  all.  a  demcrrailc  country.  The  will  of  the  people  will, 
broadly  speaking,  prevail.  The  courts  can  prevent  occasional  aber- 
rations tvnd  excesses  which  infringe  and  place  in  Jeopardy  the 
fund..mental  personal  and  property  rights  of  the  Individual.  We 
need  the  courts  for  this  purpose — we  may  need  them  desperately. 
But  we  Will  not  have  courts  of  a  character  to  serve  us  In  this 
emergency  If.  whenever  agencies  are  created  which  are  novel  and 
effective  and.  because  effective,  susceptible  of  abuse,  we  throw 
upon  the  courts  the  task  of  nullifying  them.  An  Inevitable  con- 
sequence would  be  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  courts  or 
the  naming  of  Judges  sutiservlent  to  the  will  of  the  Executive. 


We  must  use  the  court  sparingly,  and  only  in  clearly  Justifiable 
cases,  to  null  fy  results  sought  by  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government,  in  pursuance  of  the  popular  will.  Other- 
wise we  will  liise  our  courts. 

I  came  to  tee  what  I  now  consider  to  be  the  "light"  on  this 
subject  durlnr  the  course  of  the  legal  fight  being  conducted  by 
utility  holding  companies  against  the  constitutionality  of  th9 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act.  It  was  largely  for  the  fore- 
going reasons  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  client,  which 
was  a  leader  ;n  the  legal  flght..  should  drop  Its  suit  and  register. 
I  frankly  bee:  me  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  possible  victory. 
That  my  fearj  were  not  groundless  was  dramatically  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  on  the  very  day  when  the  company's  president  and 
I  were  in  Was.ilngton  to  tell  Chairman  Landis  of  our  decision,  the 
President  anrounced  his  plan  for  enlarging  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  are  si  me  matters  which  we  mvist  fight  out  in  our  popular 
assemblies  ard.  If  we  are  there  beaten,  we  cannot  expect  the 
<:ourts  to  revrse  the  verdict.  If  this  had  been  realized  sooner, 
and  hy  more  people.  I  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  ever 
have  been  en  langered. 

I  would  deeoly  deplore  It  If  those  who  champion  an  Independent 
Judiciary  shot  Id  Jeopardize  this  by  seeking  to  utilize  the  courts  as 
the  instrumei  ts  whereby.  In  advance  of  any  proved  necessity,  they 
would  render  nugatory  those  administrative  agencies  which  society 
Is  seeking  to  evolve  as  an  answer  to  the  many  complicated  prob- 
lems facing  V  s  today. 

There  seem;  to  me  little  present  occasion  to  assume  that  tiecauso 
administrativf  agencies  have  powers  which  they  may  abuse,  such 
agencies  shoiild  in  effect  be  nullified.  Before  we  adopt  such  a 
program  we  should  carefvilly  appraise  the  self-restraint  already 
evidenced  bv  most  administrative  tribunals  and  their  evident  desire 
to  protect  ih:  citizen  against  abtise  through  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
anv  of  their  itafl.  .      ,      .* 

■The  Socvu-itles  and  Exchange  Commission  accepts  soberly  Its 
responsibility  as  both  prosecutor  and  Judge.  Obviously  this  is  not 
a  power  whicn  it  welcomes  as  licensing  abuse.  It  would  undoubt- 
edly accept  at.  applicable  to  Itself  the  remarks  of  Gerard  C.  Hender- 
son in  his  bo  3k  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission   (p.  83)  : 

"Clearly  fn)m  the  point  of  view  of  organization,  the  Commis- 
sion's most  important  and  most  difflctilt  task  is  that  of  maintain- 
ing a  distinct  separation  between  Its  prosecuting  capacity  and  Its 
Judicial  capacity.  This  Is  essential  if  its  decisions  are  to  be  fair 
and  Just     •     •     •.-  ,  ^  ,       ^ 

In  his  recent  Cleveland  address,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. Mr.  Chester  Lane,  the  General  Counsel  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  tells  at  length  of  the  steps  now  being 
taken  by  the  Commission  to  develop  an  "opinion  section"  which, 
having  no  contact  with  the  prosecuting  attorneys  or  trial  exam- 
fners  gives  each  ca.se  Independent  Judicial  examination  before  a 
decision  Is  rendered.  It  will,  of  course,  be  difficult  to  create  any 
mere  section  of  the  Commission  which  will  not  have  a  certain 
Dlas  based  on  loyalty,  in  favor  of  the  Commission.  It  will  be 
unfortunate  If  those  who  decide  In  the  first  Instance  cannot 
weigh  the  testimony  with  the  advantage  of  having  personally 
observed  the  demeanor  of  the  witnesses.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
the  Commission  to  sit  In  Judgment  on  its  own  action  in  doing 
Irreparable  damage  by  the  perhaps  unwarranted  institution  of  a 
prosecutory  proceeding.  Perhaps  something  more  drastic  than 
an  opinion  section  may  prove  Indispensable.  But  It  cannot  now 
be  said  that  the  desired  result  is  Impossible  of  attainment.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  being  seriously  and  intelligently  sought. 

Chairman  EKjuglas  recognizes,  as  did  Chairman  Landis  before 
him,  the  Inadequacies  of  the  trial  examiner  system  and  improve- 
ment m  this  respect  is  being  sought. 

I  referred  previously  to  a  memorandum  of  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  subject  of  court  review.  It  is  by  Commissioner 
Hcaly  and  It  has  received.  1  think,  leas  attention  than  It  has 
deserved.  In  urging  upon  the  court  that  it  review  a  final  nega- 
tive order  of  the  Commission,  he  said,  among  other  things: 

"•  •  •  such  a  power  of  final  decision  as  will  result  if  Juris- 
diction is  refused  In  thle  case  will  In  the  long  run  come  to  be 
regarded  as  unfair  and  will  work  against  the  future  advancement 
and  retention  of  the  admlnUtratlve  process  generally,  which  to 
endure  should  be  fitted  into  our  system  of  supremacy  of  law, 
•  •  •  My  Interest  In  this  matter  transcends  the  instant  case 
and  exlstj  largely  becatue  I  ntimber  myself  among  the  sincere 
proponenu  and  defenders  of  the  administrative  process." 

It  seems  to  me  that  lawyers  do  not  need  to  despair  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  to  oppose  blindly  t*ie  •dmlnlBtrallvc  process,  so  long 
as  commlsfcloncrs  are  Imbued  with  such  a  spirit  as  I  have  d«»crlbed. 
Por  In  every  age  and  In  every  country  It  Is  the  spirit  of  the  people 
rather  than  the  legal  form  In  which  Ita  Institutions  are  cast  which 
essentially  determines  whether  or  not  freedom  will  prevail.  There 
are  countries  to  the  south  of  us  which  have  constitutions  every 
phrase  of  which  exudes  professions  of  democracy  and  freedom.  Yet 
under  such  constitutions  there  have  flourished  the  most  arbitrary 
dictatorships.  Conversely,  we  can  have  true  democracy  without 
of  necessity  being  bound  to  some  particular  formula  for  balancing 
and  checking  the  powers  of  government.  It  Is  interesting  to  recall 
that  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  was  vigorously  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  It  did  not  adequately  separate  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive  or  Judiciary  departments  (Federalist  Nos.  47,  48). 

I  h.ive  Illustrated  my  viewpoint  primarily  by  references  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlsslon.  It  posses.ses  to  the  greatest 
degree  a  combination  of  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  powers. 

Lxxxvi— App — n 


But  I  am  confident  that  the  spirit  which  there  prevails  Is  conso- 
nant with  that  of  most  other  commissions  and  that  the  leadership 
which  it  is  displaying  in  organizing,  within  itself,  curbs  on  possible 
abuse.  Is  one  that  will  be  gladly  followed.  In  due  course,  by  other 
commissions. 

r  know  that.  In  its  tasks  of  Internal  organization,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  welcomes  the  cooperation  of  lawyers 
who,  while  sympathetic  with  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mission and  with  the  administrative  process,  can  bring  to  bear 
viewpoints  which  the  Commission  cannot  otherwise  readily  secure. 
I  believe  that  other  commlJu«ions  are  similarly  disposed.  Here, 
surely,  is  an  opportunity  for  the  bar  to  help  the  administrative 
bodies  to  evolve  In  ways  which  will  free  us  of  most  of  the  perils 
which  our  Imagination  tend.*}  to  conjure  up.  While  this  oppor- 
tunity remains  open,  bar  associations  might  suspend  efforts,  by  in- 
direction, to  shackle  and  nullify  the  administrative  process. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  bar  if  It  Is  vigilant  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  to  conserve  a  freedom  from  govern- 
mental oppression  which  hhs  been  hardly  won,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  must  be  ovu"  constant  concern.     As  world  events  so 
dramatically   bring   home,    there   is   a   constant  struggle   between 
efficiency,  on   the  one  hand,  and,   on  the  other  hand,  individual 
freedom    and    liberty.     As    there    develop    economic    and    political 
pressures,     governments    tend    to    seek    more    efficient    processes. 
These  are  often  at  the  expense  of  some  curtailment  of  individual 
freedom  which,  it  Is  contended,  involves  an  inefficiency  which  we 
can  no  longer  afford.     It  Is  the  task  of  the  democracies  to  find 
ways  of  Increasing  their  efflclrncy  without  Involving  any  sacrifice 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  Individual.     It  may  be  that,  if 
bureaucracy  does  not  stifle  efficiency,  administrative  agencies  con- 
stitute one   of   the    ways   of   solving  our   problem.     Certainly   the 
complexities  of  modern  society  require  that  certain  fields  be  dealt 
with   by   experts.     Certainly   these   complexities  make    it   imprac- 
ticable for  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  which  covers  all  de- 
tails.    To   avoid    rigidities    which    might   be    seriously   disrupting, 
there  should   be  some  discretion   in  the  working  out  of  detailed 
niles.    Furthermore,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  serious  objec- 
tion   to   administrative    tribunals,    within    their    respective    fields, 
exercising  the  prerogative  of  "Judicial  legislation"  which  has  here- 
tofore been  exercised  primarily  by  the  courts.     The  Intimate  and 
specialized  knowledge  possessed  by  administrative  tribunals  seems 
peculiarly  to  fit  them  to  play  this  role.     It  may  also  be  that  cer- 
tain   Judicial    or    quasi-Judicial    matters    should.    In    the    first    in- 
stance, be  decided  by  the  administrative  tribunal,  partlctilarly  if 
the  applicable  principle  of  solution  must  be  drawn  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  as  a  whole.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cer- 
tain  types  of  prosecutory  proceedings   where  guilt  or  innocence 
depends  upon  the  omission  or  commission  of  certain  acts  and  the 
absence  or  presence  of  certain  Intents,  where  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  reason  for  the  commission  acting  as  both  the  prosecutor 
and  Judge.     Such  cases,  however,  renresent  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  activities  of  administrative  bodies,  and  certainly  they  are  not 
in    themselves    sufficient    reasons    for    opposing    generally    the   ad- 
ministrative  process. 

An  evolutionary  remolding  of  certain  administrative  procedures  Is 
certainly  desirable.  To  an  extent  this  can  be  accomplished  by  In- 
ternal changes,  such  as  we  have  referred  to,  possible  within  the 
scope  of  existing  statutes.  To  some  extent  statutory  amendments 
may  be  required.  If  so,  these  matters  can  be  frankly  discussed 
first,  with  the  commission  In  question,  then  with  the  Congress. 
Wherever  It  is  felt  that  excessive  and  unnecessary  power  has  been 
conferred,  the  Congress  can  be  asked  frankly  to  curtail  that  power 
Such  procedure  is  certainly  more  worthy  and  more  apt  to  be  effec- 
tive than  blanket  efforts,  by  measiu-es  of  indirection,  to  cripple  the 
entire  administrative  process. 


Wheeler-Lea  Transportation  Bill 
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or 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OK  IOWA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1940 


RESOLUTION    BY    UNITED    STATES    LIVESTOCK    ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  United  States  Livestock  Associa- 
tion at  the  seventh  annual  meeting  February  24,  1940,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Hotel,  Springfield,  EL: 

9  We  oppose  any  part  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportation  bin 
S  2C09  which  would  extend  the  rate-making  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce   Commission   to  motortrucks  and  to  coastal 
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and  Inland  waterways  carriers;  and  we  targe  that  action  upon  any 
cor^erence  committee  report  be  delayed  for  a  period  of  at  least 

an    rtaxfn    ^r\    nrHor    that    nrnrliw*>r<»      KhinnerS      and    MembCrS    Of     Con- 
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oranre  stamps  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $1  a  week  per  person 
In  the  fam:!v.  they  are  eligible  to  receive  free,  blue  surplus-food 
BTomn.;  u.hi."h  rn.u  he  used  rnlv  for  the  Durrhase  of  certam  foods 


THIKTT    PDICENT    TTSED    IN    COMUINATTON  " 

When  It  canae  to  methods  of  using  the  eggs.  69  8  percent  of  the 
pcrcrs  were  conked  alone,  as  In  frvln^.  scrambling,  bcilin-.  poaching. 
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and  Inland  waterways  carriers;  and  we  iirge  that  action  upon  any 
conference  committee  report  be  delayed  for  a  period  of  at  least 
80  days  In  order  that  producers,  shippers,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  have  full  opportunity  to  study  the  far-reaching  effects 
of  this  prcpoced  meatiure. 


Government,  the  Predatory  Partner  of  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL 


Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 
which  was  published  recently  in  the  New  York  Journal: 
[Prom   the  New    fork   Journal] 

GOVERN USNT — THE    PRtDATORT    PARTNER    OT    INDUSTRT 

The  startling  full-page  article  Ruin  In  Taxes  Bared:  Wlsccn- 
Bln's  Industries  C?rlppled,  by  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser.  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Sunday  Hearst  papers,  is  the  most  damn- 
tQg  indictment  In  stark  figures  of  New  Deal  confiscatory  taxation 
that  has  yet  appeared. 

Taxes  on  legitimate  business.  It  Is  plainly  evident  from  this 
article,  are  not  only  breaking  the  back  of  all  private  business  in 
the  country,  but  they  are  actually  piilllng  the  States  down  toi 
bankruptcy— for  tlie  less  the  income  of  the  taxpayers  the  less  the 
States  will  ultimately  get  In  taxes. 

That  means  universal  bankruptcy  If  these  tax  burdens  are  not 
lifted. 

Here  are  the  cold  facts  in  the  matter  of  Wisconsin:  Of  6.845 
corporations  that  operate  within  the  State,  taxes  taken  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  absorbed  all  residue  from  operations  and 
ran  the  corporations  Into  an  operating   loss. 

In  the  case  of  981  corporations  that  do  bu.slness  both  within 
and  without  the  State,  these  companies  retained  a  net  gain  of 
only  1.1  percent  of  their  assets. 

What  Incentive  have  these  corporations  for  continuing  business? 
None! 

And  here  Is  the  Incredible  fact  concerning  the  confined  cor- 
poratloiis  doing  business  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  as  reported  by  the  Income-tax  dlvls:on  of  the  Wisconsin 
Tax  Commission   (1938): 

These  corporations,  after  meeting  all  expenses  before  taxes,  paid 
out  In  taxes  to  various  units  of  Government.  1112.158.743.  which 
was  $20,606,913  more  than  they  earned  on  operations.  There  was, 
therefore,  an  operating  loss,  after  taxes,  of  $20,606,913. 

This  is  doing  business  solely  for  the  tax  gatherers 

It  is  keeping  the  doers  cf  business  open  for  New  Deal  tax  experi- 
ments and  those  myriad  Job  holders  who  live  on  corporate  Iceses. 

Further — and  worse  yet — 

These  corporations  paid  out.  In  1938.  $426,181,666  In  wages  to 
355.440  employees,  supporting  930.000  persons. 

Of  necessity,  such  blasting  taxation  tends  not  orily  to  drive  down 
the  wages  of  those  employed  in  these  Industries,  but  undermines 
their  working  morale  because  they  do  not  know  when  their  em- 
ployers wUl  be  compelled  to  close  up  shop  for  good — all  due  to 
taxes. 

This  confl-'caton,-  taxation  Is  slowly  socializing  all  our  Industries. 

Former  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  Hanes  said  the  other  day 
that  the  Oovernmeut  is  already  20  percent  partner  in  all  business 
In  this  country. 

It  is  a  partner  that  produces  nothing,  that  contributes  nothing, 
but  that  takes  all. 

The  debacle  of  Industry  In  Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  and  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  flight  of  Industries  out  of  New  York  City  and  State 
reveal  one  formidable  fact. 

The  tax  policy  of  this  administration  has  apparently  been  aimed 
deliberately  at  the  erection  of  a  system  of  European  sta^^e  social- 
ism on  the  ruins  of  American  Industry,  done  to  death  not  by  mobs, 
strikes,  rebellions,  ftre.  or  flood,  but  by  the  more  certain  and  "legal" 
bludgeon  of  taxation  tliat  eats  up  net  sales,  profits,  wages,  and 
Jobs. 

TlUs  siUcldal  policy  must  be  halted  If  we  are  to  retain  our  free 
system  of  enterprise. 

That  Is  the  one  and  only  Issue  that  should  concern  Americans 
at  the  polls  next  fall. 


Wheeler-Lea  Transportation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  BOSTON  MARINE  SOCIETY 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
resolution  by  the  Boston  Marine  Society  on  the  Wheeler-Lea 
transportation  bill: 

Resolred.  That  the  Boston  Marine  Society  considers  that  It  would 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  the  public  to  enact 
legislation  by  Congress  which  would  place  private  and  contract 
carriers  of  bu'.k  cargoes  undc^r  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  that  therefore  this  society  earnestly 
requests  that  any  action  on  any  conference  report  which  may  be 
submitted  by  the  Joint  Senate  and  House  conference  committee 
on  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportation  bill  (S.  2009)  or  any  substitute 
thereof  be  delayed  for  a  period  of  at  least  30  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  such  report.  In  order  that  the  public  and  all  persons 
interested  in.  or  might  be  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation, 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  report  and  express  their 
views  thereon. 


Stamp  Plan  As  Aid  To  Use  of  Eggs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SLATTERY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITET>  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  6  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 

1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  POULTRY  TRIBUNE.  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Stamp  Plan  Boosts  Egg  Use,"  from  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Poultry  Tribune  of  Mount  Morris,  HI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  March  number  Poultry  Tribune,  Mt.  Morris,  HI.] 
Stamp  Plan  Boosts  Ecc  Use — Fimr  Low-Income  Pamilixs  Askzo 

About  Ecc  Buying 

(By  J.  H.   Florea,   Associate   Editor) 
Surveys  by  Government  workers  and  others  have  Indicated  that 
Income   and   the   quantity   of   eggs   used   are   closely   related      But 
would  low-income  families  use  more  eggs.  If.  in  a  changlni;  economio 
world,  they  suddenly  should  be  placed  In  a  higher  income  level? 

It  seemed  that  the  best  place  to  flct  an  answer  to  that  question 
was  among  the  families  \islrg  the  Federal  food-stamp  plan  now 
in  operation  in  several  cities.  So  Poultry  Tribune  Interviewers 
undertook  a  special  survey  in  Springfield.  111.,  where  tlie  stamp 
plan  was  put  Into  use  October  19.  1939. 

The  answer  of  the  50  families  interviewed  was  an  overwhelming 
""Xes!"  They  said  they  used  an  average  of  1.1  eggs  per  person  each 
week  or  57  eggs  per  year  before  stamps  were  made  available,  but 
now  use  an  average  of  6.2  eggs  per  person  or  approximately  323  per 
person  annually.  This  is  an  increase  of  560  percent!  Stirely,  poul- 
try raisers  should  be  interested  in  any  plan  which  can  increase  egg 
use  like  that.  and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  more  adequate  diet 
to  low-income  families. 

ST.^MP   I»L.*N  IXPLAINB) 

Por  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  stamp 
plan,  it  briefly  Is  this:  People  working  on  W.  P.  A.  projects,  and 
all  persons  receiving  or  certified  for  any  form  of  public  aid  in  the 
designated  area,  may  buy  orange-colored  stamps  good  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  foods  usually  sold  in  a  grocery  store.     When  they  buy 
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orar.ee  stamps  nt  the  mte  of  approximately  $1  a  week  per  person 
In  the  fam:lv.  they  are  clUlble  to  receive  free,  blue  surplus-food 
stamps  which  can  be  u.<:od  only  for  the  purchase  of  certain  foods 
which  have  been  designated  as  surplvis  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

People  who  do  not  receive  cash  relief,  but  receive  food  orders 
Instead,  are  pivon  blue  stamps  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  week  for 
each  member  of  the  eligible  family. 

Tlie  food-stamp  plan  was  first  established  last  spring  In  Rochester. 
N.  Y..  and  has  since  been  adopted  In  several  additional  cities,  with 
the  probability  that  It  will  tK?  in  use  in  approximately  150  cities  by 
earlv  summer.  ITie  puqose  of  the  plan  is  to  encourage  wider 
consumption  of  surplus  food  products  by  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  low-Income  families.  It  makes  use  of  the  normal  dis- 
tributive channels,  and  anyone,  whether  on  relief  or  not.  can  pur- 
chase the  surplus  products  at  the  same  price  as  can  the  people  who 
receive  blue  stamjs. 

Eggs  have  been  on  the  list  of  surplus  foods  since  the  plan  was 
first  establl-shed. 

The  way  egg  consumption  Increased  as  the  Inccme  per  person 
lncrea.=5ed.  even  rmong  the.se  low-income  families,  was  striking. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Anrual  income  per  ix'rson 


$ltoji,so  .. 
tsi  to  $1(10  .. 
$101  to  $l.iO.. 
Jl-M  to  $J00. 
SJOO  or  mure 


Average 

income 

{»T  por- 

shid  ia 

group 


$40.14 
7S.34 
123.06 
im.  15 
•J7S.  22 


Avcrace 
number 

of  fRKS 

iisod  ivr 
p«Tson 
wecWly 


4.56 
6.  2-3 
6.26 
8.40 
ILU 


Since  the  average  family  Income  among  thcso  50  families  was 
only  S550  per  veai .  it  might  be  thought  that  none  of  these  families 
still  would  have  is  many  eggs  as  they  wanted,  so  we  asked  specifl- 
callv.  "Would  vci;  use  more  eggs  if  you  had  more  money?  Or  do 
the' blue  stamps  enable  you  to  get  all  of  the  eggs  you  want?" 
Surprislnclv.  8  o:  the  50  families  reported  they  were  getting  all 
of  the  egg-s'lhey  v.anted.  and  would  not  buy  more  even  with  higher 
income.  We  fou:  d  that  these  people  who  had  sufficient  eggs  were 
using  about  7"  .  ?ggs  per  person  per  week,  or  more  than  an  egg  a 
day.  We  foui'.d.  too,  that  6  of  the  8  families  had  high  Income  In 
relation  to  the  gioup  as  a  whole. 

All  50  families  surveyed  in  Springfield  use  blue  stamps  to  buy 
some  eees.  ranging  frnm  a  low  of  10  percent  of  the  stamps  up  to 
one  family  whlc.i  reported  they  use  "nearly  all"  of  their  blue 
stamps  to  buy  e^gs  The  average  proportion  of  the  blue  stamps 
u.'^ed  for  eggs  wr.s  28  4  percent,  which  checks  rather  closely  with 
surveys  In  other  c;tic.s.  although  it  was  higher  than  the  city-wide 
average  reported  by  Springfield  officials. 

IIAU   USED   NO   EGGS   BEFORE   STAMPS 

Even  thouRh  these  families  presumably  were  receiving  relief  in 
the  form  of  W.  P.  A  work  or  in  other  forms  before  the  stamp  plan 
was  Inaugurated,  25  of  the  families  said  they  were  not  using  any 
eggs  before  the  blue  stamps  wore  made  available. 

It  IS  questionable,  of  course,  as  to  whether  the.se  families  would 
buy  as  many  eggs  if  they  were  spending  money  earned  In  industry 
and  wh:ch  could  be  spent  as  they  chose.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  were  only  about  17  food  items  which  could  be  bought 
with  the  blue  stamps.  If  the  value  of  the  stamps  had  been  In  cash 
which  could  be  spent  for  anything.  It  is  doubtful  if  eggs  would 
have  fared  so  well.  This  is  indicated  In  studies  and  reports  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee  of  the  United  St.-tes  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Ur.ited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Speaking  before  the  1939  meeting  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  W.  D.  Termohlen,  chief, 
poultry  section.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  sum- 
marized this  Information  in  the  foUowing  table: 

Family  income  affects  egg  consumption 


Annual  family  income 


$750 


$75C  to  $1.2.*iO   — 

|1.2.-iO  to  $1.7H) 

$1,750  to  Si-MX) 

$2,500  to  $:<..'iOO 

$3,500  up - 


lAnnual! 

„.    ,  ,  iavcrsBo  Porci^nt 

\\  ookly  p»T  porson  .^^^  p„,j.  „,  p„pu. 


food  txiK-'Uilituru 


sump- 
tion 


$l.f.7  

$I.;<5  to  $2.20... 
$2. .'4  to  t2.>C... 
$2.9H  to  *:<.ti«>... 
$3.78  to  $4.15... 
$4.54  up 


132 
ISO 
252 
324 
3fiO 
456 


lation 


31.64 
27.55 
16.  81 
13.32 
5.90 
4.73 


Note  that  the  low-Income  families  In  thl.'^  study  did  not  use 
nearly  as  many  eggs  as  do  the  food-stamp  users  In  Springfield. 

Termohlen  al.so  comments:  "It  is  to  be  noted  that  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  our  population  falls  In  the  group  with  a  family  Income  of 
less  than  $1,250  a  year  and  averages  under  15  dozen  eggs  per  capita 
per  year. 


THIKTY    PERCENT   USED   IN    COMBINATION 

When  it  came  to  methods  of  using  the  eggs,  C9  8  percent  of  the 
eggs  were  cooked  alone,  as  In  frying,  scrambling,  boiling,  poaching, 
etc.  Incidentally,  scrambling  seenis  to  be  the  favorite  method  of 
cooking  them  alone. 

Of  the  50  families,  20  reported  that  they  used  all  of  thrlr  eggs 
In  this  manner,  and  did  not  use  any  in  combination  with  other 
foods.  On  the  other  hand.  30  families  used  a  portion  cf  their  eggs 
in  combination.  The  favorite  use  was  In  puddings,  with  baking  a 
close  second.  Use  In  salads  came  third,  and  milk  drmks  fourth. 
Sandwiches,  waffles.  French  toast,  pancakes,  custards,  and  other 
uses  also  were  mentioned. 

In  this  regard  It  may  or  may  not  be  slgniflcant  that  the  families 

with  the  ver>-  lowest  Incomes  used  a  considerably  higher  proportion 
of  their  eggs  in  combination  dishes  than  did  those  with  larger 
Incomes.  Those  with  annual  incomes  of  $100  or  less  per  person  used 
37  percent  of  their  eggs  in  combination  dishes,  while  those  with 
higher  Incomes  used  only  15.8  percent  of  their  eggs  in  combination 
cookery. 

Without  similar  surveys  on  egg  use  by  the  general  pop"tatlon. 
there  is  no  way  of  knowiiig  how  well  these  figures  may  indicate  use 
by  other  groups.  If  they  should  be  applicable  to  other  groups, 
however,  it  appears  there  Is  a  considerable  opportunity  to  educate 
people  on  the  u.^e  of  more  eggs  in  cookery.  When,  out  of  50  families 
who  apparentlv  need  to  make  their  food  expenditures  go  as  far  as 
possible,  20  niake  no  attempt  to  use  eggs  other  than  straight, 
there  certainly  would  seem  to  be  room  for  some  educational  work. 

POINTS  TO  WORK  TO  BE  DONE 

This  survey.  In  conjunction  with  many  similar  studies,  leads  to 
at  least  a  few  definite  conclusions: 

1.  As  the  Federal  stamp  plan  is  expanded,  it  may  prove  to  be  to 
the  poultry  Industry  one  of  the  greatest  boons  of  any  Govermnent 
measure  yet  adopted.  But  to  rt  :elve  that  benefit,  eggs  must  be  left 
on  the  list  of  surplus  commodities  which  can  be  purchased  with 
blue  stamps. 

2.  More  of  the  poultry  industry's  educational  effort  must  be 
directed  at  the  low-Income  groups,  both  because  they  now  use 
fewer  eggs,  and  also,  as  Termohlen  points  out,  they  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population.  Admittedly,  they  are  harder  to  reach 
through  the  usual  channels  cf  advertising  and  publicity.  If.  as 
poultry  raisers  believe,  however,  the  industry  has  a  product  which 
can  be  used  economically  by  these  low-Income  families  to  provide 
a  better  diet,  that  fact  needs  to  be  stressed  to  them,  and  they 
need  to  be  showTi  economical  and  nutritious  ways  of  using  eggs. 
Most  of  our  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  directed  at  higher  Income 
groups  becau.se  they  are  ea.sicr  to  leach,  but  a  large  percentage  of 
those  higher  Inccme  families  already  have  reached  the  practical 
limit  of  egg  use.  About  all  that  can  be  accomplished  there  is  to 
prevent  them  from  being  lured  from  the  use  of  eggs  to  the  use  of 
competing  foods, 

3.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  ultimate  solution  lies  in 
raising  the  incomes  of  these  low  Income  families  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  basis.  Of  necessity,  progress  in  that  direction  is  slow, 
but  as  income  levels  do  rise,  poultry  and  egs  producers  stand  to 
benefit. 

Foreign  Policies  and  the  19i0  Election 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  6  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  before 
the  Saturday  Discussions  Committee  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Club.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  March  2.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Friends  of  the  National  Republican  Club  and  of  the  radio  audience: 
I  hope  to  di.scuss  today  the  extent  to  which  foreign  policy  is 
likely  to  enter  into  the  elections  of  1940  and  how  far  it  is  an  isstie 
today.  I  do  not  think  that  the  details  of  foreign  policy  should 
enter  Into  political  campaigns  or  political  debate.  Foreign  policy 
in  the  first  instance  is  the  function  of  the  Executive.  Although 
the  express  powers  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  President  in  respect  to  foreign  relations  are  quite  limited,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Government,  liecauee  of  the  nature  of  sucb 
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many  people  who  say  that  we  cannot  stay  out.  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts,   do  not  wish   to  stay   out.     Certainly   this   argument 


tlons  money  which  our  experience  shows  Is  unlikely  to  be  repaid. 
Nor  do  I  favor  the  Idea  of  loans  to  countries  engaged  in  actual  war- 
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relations  the  courts  have  held  that  the  Pre«ldenfs  pcvrer  1^  pr^- 
dorainant  m  that  field.  Tlie  Nution  cannot  speak  7.1th  a  m'oltitucle 
of  voices.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said;  "In  this  vast  external  rea.ni. 
wtth  Us  Important,  complicated,  delicate,  and  n:ianlfold  problcTr^, 
the  President  nlone  ha.*;  the  power  to  Ti'-aJc  or  listen  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Nation  He  makes  treaties  with  the  advice  and  ecusent 
cf  th**  Senate:  but  he  alone  negotiates.  Into  the  field  of  negotia- 
tion the  Senate  cannot  intrude:  and  Congrei.s  Itself  Is  powerless  to 

Jn-  ude  If  ,  ,  V.  — 

Un!e«is  some  ffrrat  principle  is  Involved,  therefore.  I  have  never 
felt  dl-^posed  to  criticize  the  President  on  incidental  matters,  such, 
for  Instance,  as  ^ntndrawlng  an  Ambassador  from  Cjermany.  not 
withdrawing  an  Anibu-.>-ador  frcm  Russia,  or  sending  Mr.  Welles  to 
w-und  otit  the  foreign  nations  on  the  subject  of  peace. 

The  Prej^ldent  has  nf^ces^arllv  more  knowledge  of  facts  than  any- 
one else  cjin  have,  and  each  problem  Is  a  practical  one.  depending 
largely  on  the  fnct*  of  the  particular  case 

On  the  other  hand,  CcngreFS  and  particularly  the  Senate.  Is  given 
extenslvf  ptrwera  and  duties  with  reference  to  any  Goremment 
action  m  the  foreign  field  other  than  netjotiaticn.  Only  Congress 
may  regulate  comment  with  foreign  nations.  Only  Congress  may 
declare  war.  Only  Congress  may  raise  and  support  armies  and  pro- 
vine  and  maintain  a  Navy,  although  the  President  Is  Commander 
In  Chlff  when  they  are  niised  or  provided  Only  Congress  has  power 
to  act  In  the  tteld  covered  by  the  Neutrality  Act  Involving  the  em- 
bargo of  shtpnwnts  abroiid.  restraint  on  American  ships,  restraint 
on  the  loanln^j  of  money  or  credit  to  foreign  nations 

The  President  is  responsible  for  what  this  Nation  says  to  foreign 
natii.n.s.  but  he  must  be  very  careful  m  his  statements  as  to  what 
this  Nation  wUl  or  wUl  not  do.  because,  luilike  executives  in  Euro- 
p«\in  countries,  he  has  not  the  final  power  to  put  his  foreign  policy 
Into  effect. 

With  roRard  to  fundamental  questions  of  foreign  policy.  I  do 
not  at  all  agree  that  they  should  not  enter  Into  partuian  debate 
and  campaigns  Of  course,  no  man's  position  should  be  guided  by 
a  seiftsh  partisan-hip.  hut  then  neither  should  selilsh  partisanship 
inter  into  the  discussion  of  domestic  poUcies.  But  if  the  Presi- 
dent."tor  Iristance.  ptirsues  a  policy  likely  to  lead  us  Into  war.  I 
believe  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  American  who  disagrees  with  that 
policy  to  say  so  frankly  and  In  lis  loud  a  voice  as  possible.  No  ques- 
tion of  foreign  or  domestic  policy  concerns  the  pecplc  of  this  coun- 
try so  much  as  the  pKifi.'^ibllity  of  becoming  involved  In  war.  The 
democratic  process  demands  that  they  have  a  voice  In  that  policy, 
but  the  discussion  of  forei^m  policy  should  certainly  take  pl?ce 
without  rancor  or  personal  recrimination.  In  that  spirit  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  position  of  this  country  In  the  world  today. 

Outside  of  North  and  South  America  today,  we  see  a  world  at 
war.  Implem,ents  of  destruction  predominate  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  Cities  and  helpless  civilians  are  bombed.  Ships  of  t)elliger- 
ent.s  and  neutrals  alike  are  sent  to  the  bottom,  often  without 
warning,  by  mines,  submarines,  and  bombs.  It  Is  inevitable  that 
our  people  are  Intensely  interested  in  these  contests,  and  Intensely 
Interested  In  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  they  Tm\y  affect 
their  dally  lives  and  the  future  of  their  children.  There  Is  real 
danger  that  the  ntlre  clvlhzatlon  of  Europe,  built  up  through 
thousands  of  years,  with  Its  historical  landmarks  and  all  Its  tre- 
mendrus  humanitarian  accomplishments,  may  be  utterly 
obliterated 

At  the  special  session  of  Congress  In  October,  we  considered  only 
questions  of  foreign  policy  According  to  the  peculiar  rules  of  the 
Senate  debate  was  prolonged  for  6  weeks  on  the  amendments  to 
the  Neutrality  A/rt.  althotigh  everything  that  could  be  said  was 
probably  said  In  the  first  2  weeks.  But  the  delay  served  one  great 
purpose— It  encouraged  and  developed  an  Intense  debate  through- 
out the  Nation  on  the  question  of  American  policy  abroad.  Seri- 
ous differences  of  opinion  developed  as  to  the  proper  course  which 
might  tend  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  European  war. 
Hardly  two  Senators  took  exactly  the  same  viewpoint  on  all  the 
amendments  But  before  the  session  ended.  It  becime  apparent 
tluit  the  American  people,  above  everything,  were  determined  to 
keep  out   at  war  and  differed  only  a.«;  to  the  be.st   methods 

There  was  a  serious  difference  nf  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  em.banfo  would  Involve  us  In  war  I  voted 
for  that  repeal  and  the  establishment  of  the  cash-and-carry  prin- 
ciple for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  believed  that  the 
cash -and -car  rj-  principle  was  more  likely  to  avcid  incidents  which 
might  lead  to  a  serious  dispute  between  ourseh-es  and  one  of  the 
bellitjerents.  Unreatricted  submarine  warfare  against  American 
ships  and  American  lives  was  the  cause  of  our  entrance  into  the 
World  War.  I  think  that  reason  has  Justified  Itself  No  American 
shtps  have  been  sunk,  and  no  Incidents  have  arisen  likely  to  lead 
toward  war,  whereas  practically  every  other  Important  neirtral 
nation  has  lost  both  ships  and  lives. 

I  bellered  that  the  policy  of  arms  embargo  was  more  likely  to 
promote  war  than  prevent  it.  As  a  matter  of  faet.  I  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  as  long  ago  as  April  25.  1&39.  before  the 
President  recommended  It.  That  policy  favors  large  nations  with 
all  the  facilities  for  the  manufacture  cf  arms  against  small  nations 
which  do  not  have  those  facilities.  It  favors  continental  powers 
with  access  to  resources  over  the  land  against  sea  powers  which  have 
vlways  traded  with  us  and  relied  upon  their  trade  with  us.  It 
far^rs  warlike  nations  which  build  up  their  armaments  In  times  of 
peace  against  those  nations  which,  hoping  for  peace  and  relying  on 
treaties,  fall  to  pour  vast  sums  into  armament  In  short.  It  favors 
the  aggrrssor  against  the  peaceftil  nation.     The  attack  of  Russia 


en  Finland  has  brought  home  to  the  people  of  this  country  how 
much  a  general  policv  of  arms  embiirgo  would  assist  aggressor 
nations  to  wipe  out  all  the  smaller  neutral  nations  in  the  world. 

In  any  event  more  than  3  months  have  gone  by.  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  threat  today  of  uur  becoming  involved  in  the  war.  Today  the 
President  Is  for  peace  and  keeping  out  of  European  affairs.  But  it 
is  not  unfair  to  point  cut  that  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  peace 
seems  to  have  changed  the  Presidents  former  attitude  toward  in- 
volvement in  Eurc!>e  On  November  16.  1937.  in  Chicago,  he  de- 
clared his  beiiei  that  we  should  -quarantine'  the  aggressor  iiaUons. 
In  his  message  to  Congress  on  January  4.  1939.  he  said:  •"The  de- 
fense Of  religion,  of  democracy,  and  of  good  faith  among  nations  is 
all  the  same  fight.  To  save  one  we  must  now  make  up  our  minds 
to  save  all.  •  •  *  We  have  learned  that  God-fearing  democra- 
cies of  the  world  which  observe  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  good 
faith  in  their  deahngs  with  other  naUons  cannot  salely  be  indif- 
ferent to  international  lawlessness  anywhere.  They  cannot  for- 
ever let  pass  without  effective  protest  acts  of  aggression  against 
sister  nations  •  •  •  The  mere  fact  we  rightly  declme  to  Inter- 
vene with  arms  to  prevent  acts  of  aggressJon  does  not  mean  that 
we  must  act  as  if  Uiere  were  no  aggression  at  all.  •  •  •  There 
arc  many  methods  short  of  war.  but  stronger  and  more  effective 
than  mere  words  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  governments  the 
aggregate  sentiments  of  our  own  people."  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  see  how  we  can  defend  religion,  democracy,  and  good  faiih  in 
other  nations  by  any  policy  of  mere  defense  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  protest  against  International  law- 
lessness effectively  by  mere  defense  of  the  United  Spates.  The  Pres- 
ident can  only  have  intended  to  propose  that  this  country  employ 
economic  sanctions  or  embargoes  against  a  nation  that  It  does  not 
like  while  at  the  same  time  assisting  those  that  it  does  like  by 
loans  and  other  material  assistance. 

The  President  has  done  nothing  up  to  this  time  to  return  to  his 
earlier  polxy.  but  it  is  somewhiit  disturbing  Uiat  in  his  address  lo 
Congrcas  on  January  3  of  this  year  he  said  nothing  with  regard  to 
maintaining  neutrality  ai.d  eniphaiOzed  the  fact  that  he  was  op- 
pcsed  only  to  becrming  Involved  m  military  participation  in  tha 
war.  He  Implies  that  we  still  have  some  duty  to  interfere  abroad 
when  he  say.s:  "Of  course,  the  peoples  of  oiiicr  naticns  have"  the 
ritrht  to  choose  tlielr  own  form  of  government.  But  we  In  thia 
Nation  stm  believe  that  such  choice  should  be  predicaU^d  on  cer- 
tain freedoms  which  we  think  are  essential  everywhere.  We  know 
that  we  ourselves  will  never  be  wholly  safe  at  home  luiless  other 
governments  recognize  such  freedoms."  This  langxiage  implies  a 
right  and  duty  to  interfere  in  foreign  wars  because  of  the  character 
cf  government  adopted  by  seme  of  the  belHgcrents. 

I  do  not  feel,  therefore,  that  the  President  has  wholeheartedly 
accepted  the  declared  view  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  we 
mu-st  stay  out  of  war  except  In  defense  of  cur  own  laud.  It  Is 
right,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  reasons  which  He  behind  our  pres- 
ent detemilnation  to  stay  at  peace.  I  believe  those  reasons  are. 
not  basod  on  sentiment  or  on  any  astrlch  Isolationism.  They 
are  based  on  precedent  and  sound  logic. 

War  Is  so  horrible  today  that  the  reasons  agaJriSt  It.  unless 
forced  by  direct  national  interest,  are  obvious  to  all.  The  glamour 
and  romance  cf  an  earlier  day.  always  largely  Imaglnaiy.  have  been 
completely  destroyed  by  the  modem  methods  developed  in  th9 
World  War  and  since  No  man  wants  to  spend  months  or  years 
himself  In  the  trenches  Every  parent  dreads  the  day  his  or  her 
suns  might  sail   away  to  war. 

But  it  Is  said  that  we  cannot  stay  out.  and  many  people  still 
seem  to  feel  that  bccatise  we  chose  to  participate  In  the  World 
War.  we  must  inevitably  be  drawn  Into  this  war.  Certainly  we 
can  stay  out  If  we  are  determined  and  remain  determined  to  do 
so.  We  have  stayed  out  of  many  European  wars.  If  we  admit  that 
we  cannot  stay  out.  we  will  be  perpetually  Involved  In  war.  for 
ETurope's  quarrels  are  everlasting.  There 'Is  a  welter  of  races  there 
8o  confused  that  boundaries  cannot  be  drawn  without  leaving 
minorities  which  are  a  perpetual  source  of  friction  National  ani- 
mosities are  traditional  and  bitter.  Only  In  this  country  have  they 
been  laid  aside,  and  have  the  different  races  learned  to  live  to- 
gether In  peace.  In  George  Washington's  Farewell  Address  there 
Is  one  statcriicnt  which  Is  as  true  today  as  It  was  then.  He  said: 
"Eurojje  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests  which  to  us  have  none  or 
a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  In  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns." 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  know  what  is  really  going  on  In  E^jrope, 
or  the  reasons  which  imderlle  the  decisions  of  European  govern- 
ments. I  have  little  sympathy  with  those  who  a.ssume  to  Judge 
£lH  E^uropean  statesmen,  to  criticise  so-called  power  politics  in 
Europe,  who  say  In  fact,  "A  plague  on  both  your  hous?s."  There 
Is  Just  as  much  right  and  wrong  In  European  quarrels  as  In  any 
other  quarrels.  WTien  I  see  the  freedom  of  Independent  nations 
like  Chechoslovakia.  Poland  and  Finland  destroyed,  my  deepest 
svinpathle.s  are  aroused  In  their  behalf.  It  Is  contrary  to  human 
nature  to  have  no  sympathies  between  contesting  Eurcpt^n  na- 
tions. But  because  we  sympathize  with  one  side  is  no  reasjn  why 
we  should  ruti  on  to  the  field  and  try  to  Join  In  the  game. 

Of  coiu^e.  we  can  stay  out  If  we  wLsh  to  do  so  Holland  and 
Switzerland  stayed  out  of  the  World  War.  although  they  were  In 
the  very  midst  of  It.  We  have  an  isolated  position,  and  it  Is  still 
isolated  in  spite  of  all  the  Improvements  on  sea  and  in  the  air  In 
fact,  developments  In  th's  war  seem  to  show  that  effective  aerial 
attack  cannot  be  made  over  any  considerable  distance.    I  And  that 
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many  people  who  cay  that  we  cannot  stay  out.  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts,  do  not  wish  to  stay  out.  Certainly  this  argument 
presents  no  reason  for  not  trjlng  to  stay  out. 

It  has  been  widely  argued  that  we  should  enter  the  war  to 
defend  democracies  against  dictatorships.  The  Presidents  own 
expressions  even  this  year  have  indicated  a  leaning  to  this  belief. 
No  one  can  sympathize  more  than  I  do  with  the  success  of  demo- 
cratic governments  against  dictatorships.  No  one  desires  more 
strongly  than  I  the  end  of  communism  and  nazl-lsm.  but  I  question 
whether  war  Is  t!ie  effective  method  of  destroying  them.  Our  ex- 
perience in  the  World  War  did  not  indicate  that  we  could  Interfere 
In  European  quarrels  and  work  cut  any  permanent  or  satisfactory 
EoluMon  The  World  War  did  not  save  democracy.  It  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  more  dictatorsliips  than  the  world  had  seen  for 
many  years.  Nothing  Is  so  destructive  of  forms  of  government, 
particuiarly  forms  cf  democratic  government,  as  war. 

Ou-  cclng  to  war  would  be  more  likely  to  destroy  American 
democracy  than  to  dtstroy  German  dictatorship.  There  are  pend- 
ing in  Congress  measures  designed  to  have  the  Government  take 
over  all  btislness  and  property,  fix  prices  and  wages,  and  reguhite 
every  detail  of  private  employment  and  commercial  life.  The 
President  already  has  statutory  power  to  take  over  the  railroads 
and  manufacturinz  plants  in  case  of  war.  and  the  radios  and  public 
utilities  in  case  of  threatened  war.  I  have  little  doubt  that  he 
would  exercise  most  of  these  powers.  Mr.  Edison,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navv  demands  that  additional  arbitrary  powers  be  granted  at 
once  and  we  have  been  warned  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War.  that  private  business  would  be  regulated  In  every 
detail  bv  the  Government. 

In  the  World  War  we  granted  extensive  powers,  but  actually  ac- 
ccmpli!-hed  results  largely  through  cooperation  of  Industry.  The 
so-called  mobilizatlcn  of  wealth,  however,  carried  out  In  a  New 
Deal  spirit  might  well  result  In  the  complete  socialization  of  all 
nropertv  I  dcubt  whether  we  wctild  ever  see  again  real  operation 
of  private  enterprl.se  or  real  local  self-government  In  the  United 
States  We  might  retain  the  forms  of  democracy,  but  we  would  be 
likely  to  find  ourselves  with  an  absolutely  arbitrary  government  In 
Washington  and  a  plebiscite  every  4  years  to  determine  who  shotUd 
control  it  A  government  by  plebiscite  will  not  long  remain  a 
democratic  form  of  povernment. 

I  believe  we  will  do  the  cause  of  democracy  much  more  good  if 
we  maintain  our  neutrality,  and  show  that  a  great  nation  can  get 
through  a  crisis  of  this  kind  without  abandoning  democratic  prin- 
ciples There  Is  only  one  way  to  spread  democracy  throughout  the 
world— not  by  the  sword  but  by  showing  the  peoples  that  under 
democratic  government  they  are  more  likely  to  have  peace  and 
happiness  than  under  any  other  form.  Democracy  spread  through 
the  world  In  the  nineteenth  century  from  our  example,  and  it  will 
do  so  again  ^     .         . 

The  third  argument  that  we  should  enter  the  war  Is  based  on 
the  theorv  that  if  France  and  England  are  defeated,  we  will  be 
overwhelmed  bv  Germany  and  Russia.  This  view  is  widely  held 
and  It  will  be  more  strongly  held  If  England  and  France  should 
appear  to  be  losing  the  war.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  Illusion. 
Hitler  is  most  unlikely  to  win.  whether  or  not  he  can  be  defeated; 
but  under  any  circumstances  he  would  hardly  be  free  to  attack  the 
United  States  No  dictator  has  ever  dominated  Europe  for  long, 
and  he  Is  inevitably  Involved  In  countless  difficulties  on  that  con- 
tinent France  and  England  won  the  World  War,  but  Germany 
has  been  a  thorn  in  their  side  for  20  years.  The  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  even  though  they  are  de- 
feated is  one  which  will  absorb  the  energy  of  any  victor.  Fur- 
thermore ro  one  wins  a  modern  war.  The  victor  Is  only  a  shade 
less  exhausted  than  the  vanquished.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
whv  Hitler  or  any  other  European  dictator  should  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world  when  he  has  nothing 
to  gain  by  such  a  course.  ^  >,     *v. 

The  best  military  authorities  tell  us  that  we  can  defend  North 
America  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  south  of  us  If  we  maintain  an 
adequate  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  force.  The  maintenance  of  a 
stronger  Na\-y  than  any  na%-y  or  combined  navies  that  might 
attack  us  Is  well  within  our  power. 

In  short  the  horrors  of  a  modern  war  are  so  great,  its  futility  Is 
BO  evident  Us  effect  on  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  democratic 
Bovcrnment  Itself,  so  destructive,  that  any  alternative  seems  to  be 
preferable  except  the  subjection  of  this  cctmtry  to  physical  attack 
or  the  loss  of  its  freedom. 

The  people's  determination  to  stay  out  of  war  Is  so  strong  that 
I  have  little  fear  cf  any  involvement  before  the  election  of  1940, 
and  therefore  I  hope  that  there  wUl  be  no  major  l:>sue  of  foreign 
Dollcv  in  that  election.  But  If  It  becomes  apparent  that  the 
President  has  reverted  to  his  former  views  and  moves  to  Involve 
us  in  the  European  war,  and  If  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
Party  svmpalhizes  with  that  poUcy.  then  foreign  policy  will  be  the 
main  Issue  in  the  1940  election.  I  feel  confident  that  the  Republ  - 
can  Party  will  not  sympathize  with  that  view  and  that  the  nomi- 
nee of  tl>e  Republican  Party,  if  elected,  will  keep  us  out  of  w^r 
during  the  next  4  years  if  It  Is  humanly  possible  to  do  so.  The 
Republican  Party  is  a  peace  party;  the  Democratic  Party  may  or 
may  not  be  a  peace  party.  ..  # 

Congress  has  before  it  today  two  or  three  other  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  A  bill  has  been  prepared  authorizing  loans  to  be 
made  to  Finland  for  non-mlUtary  supplies,  so  that  the  Export-Im- 
rort  Bank  mav  loan  Finland  a  total  of  $30,000,000.  In  general.  I 
do  not  approve  of  giving  the  ExecuUve  power  to  lend  to  foreign  na- 


tions money  which  our  experience  shows  is  unlikely  to  be  repaid. 
Nor  do  I  favor  the  idea  of  loans  to  countries  engaged  in  actual  war- 
fare. But  foreign  policy  Is  largely  a  practical  question.  Every 
situation  is  different,  and  we  may  even  desire  to  adopt  in  one  part  of 
the  world  a  policy  entirely  different  from  that  followed  In  another. 
Our  main  guide  should  be  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Finland  presents  a  special  case.  There  Is  no 
possible  issue  Involved  in  the  present  war  except  the  freedom  of  a 
small.  Independent,  and  democratic  people.  With  such  nations  we 
have  alwavs  sympathized.  We  assisted  the  South  American  re- 
publics struggling  for  their  freedom.  We  actually  went  to  war 
because  of  the  oppression  of  the  Cuban  people.  Certainly  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  drawn  Into  a  war  In  the  Arctic  and  Baltic  Oceans, 
but  su'-h  a  loan  as  has  been  authorized  will  certainly  not  involve 
us  in  var.  The  only  nation  which  can  object  Is  Ru.ssla.  and  Russia 
Is  cst/pped  because  it  denies  that  there  is  a  war.  I  do  not  even 
see  hew  a  sound  objection  can  be  made  to  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Finland,  or  the  contribution  of  money  for  that  purpose.  Finland 
alone  among  the  European  nations  paid  its  debts  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  taken  more  than  $5,000,000  of  Finnish  money, 
v.hcreas  Russia,  which  should  have  paid  a  much  larger  sum.  has 
completely  defatilted.    We  certainly  owe  something  to  the  Finnish 

people. 

The  far  eastern  situation  presents  an  even  more  difficult  prob- 
lem There  is  urged  on  Congress  today  an  embargo  on  all  trade 
with  Japan,  with  the  claim  that  our  trade  alone  makes  possible  the 
continuation  of  Japan's  attack  on  China. 

In  the  first  place.  I  believe  that  a  change  of  such  importance  in 
normal  foreign  policy  should  be  Initiated  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Unless  with  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  they 
recommend  a  policy  of  embargo  against  Japan.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  Congress  should  adopt  it.  ^L1ny  considerations  are  in- 
volved such  as  the  real  condition  of  public  opinion  in  Japan,  the 
possible  success  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  question  whether  an  embargo  by  the  United  States  would  really 
deprive  Japan  of  any  materials  which  could  not  be  obtained  else- 
where A  congressional  policy  of  embargo,  without  the  sympathy 
of  the  State  Department,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  lead  to 
war.  I  certainly  would  not  be  disposed  to  force  any  policy  of 
embargo  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive. 

While  It  Is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  a  prospect  that  we  may  become 
Involved  in  a  war  In  the  Pacific  as  In  the  European  war.  I  believe  our 
people  desire  to  avoid  any  such  probability.  Frankly.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make  up  my  own  mind  how  far  the  United  States  can  go 
In  assstmg  China  against  an  unwarranted  attack  without  becoming 
Involved  in  war  itself.  A  war  in  the  Pacific  Is  even  m.cre  to  be 
avoided  while  war  exists  in  Europe,  for  the  two  are  not  likely  to 
remain  completely  separate  and  apart.  In  any  event,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  Japanese  question  should  not  be  an  issue  In  the 
1940  election,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  It  wCl  not  be. 

Another  Important  policv  having  a  bearing  on  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties 
which  are  now  under  consideration  In  Congress.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  these  treaties  may  be  made  a  means  of  establishing  more 
friendly  relations  with  some  foreign  nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  administered,  they  have  at  times  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
American  producers,  farmers,  and  workingmen.  I  believe  that  the 
old  method  of  making  treaties  in  Congress  led  to  almost  pro- 
hibitive tariff  walls.  I  believe  that  Executi\-e  tariff  making  under 
definite  standards  is  a  better  method.  If  tariff  making  Is  delegated 
to  the  Executive  under  a  proper  standard,  it  is  desirable  to  do  It 
through  trade  agreements  so  that  we  may  have  some  return  for 
concessions  that  we  make. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  trade  agreements  have  been  ad- 
mlnl.stered  by  Secretary  Hull,  who  Is  a  pronounced  free-trader,  and 
Congress  has  Imposed  no  standard  to  guide  his  action.  Last  year 
I  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  that  no  treaty  should  go  Into  effect 
until  it  was  published  and  until  the  Tariff  Commission  certified 
that  the  new  rates  were  not  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad.  Before  such  certification,  all  those 
concerned  should  be  given  a  full  hearing  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
ml.ssion,  which  Is  to  make  this  determination.  Some  of  the  violent 
protests  now  made  may  not  be  justified:  others  I  know  are  justified. 
No  real  opportunity  to  be  heard  has  been  given.  In  short.  I 
believe  in  the  protective  principle,  particularly  under  conditions 
such  as  exist  In  the  world  today.  I  see  no  reason  why  our  farmers, 
manufacturers,  workmen,  and  minerals  should  not  be  protected 
against  depreciated  currencies,  starvation  wages,  and  foreign  sub- 
tidy.  If  there  is  to  be  any  srience  regarding  the  making  of  tariffs, 
It  mtist  follow  a  definite  standard. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  for  you  the  present  situation.  I  may 
well  emphasize  again  that  each  question  of  foreign  policy  depends 
upon  the  practical  conditions  which  surround  It.  We  may  appear 
to  be  entirely  Inconsistent  in  adopting  policies  regarding  Europe, 
regarding  South  America,  regarding  the  Far  East:  but  there  is 
certainly  one  underlying  consistency — that  policy  is  the  welfare  of 
America  and  the  American  people.  Unless  our  territory  Is  attacked, 
that  happiness  is  best  secured  by  peace  and  neutrality.  But  we 
all  feel  some  obligation  to  prevent  hardship  and  suffering  through- 
out the  world  We  are  sjiending  billions  to  a.ssist  Americans  in 
distress  A  few  millions  for  relief  and  foodstuffs  for  the  foreign 
populations  In  distress  will  meet  with  the  approval.  I  believe,  of 
the  American  taxpayers,  no  matter  how  heavily  burdened  they  may 
already  be. 
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The  Rf  ubllcan  Pnrtv  boUeves  that  partisanship  should  not 
enter  Into  the  discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  but  It  l5  determined 
tbat  the  policies  of  the  Government  shall  be  guided  by  the  wishes 
at  the  people,  and  not  by  the  doctrinaire  theories  which  have  so 
Often  dominated  the  Democratic  Party. 


The  New  Deal  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OP  OHIO 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  in  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  on 
the  National  Radio  Porum  over  the  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  on  March  4.  1940.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  statements  of  New  Deal  leaders  as 
to  their  accomplishments  during  the  past  7  years  I  listened  to 
Senator  Barkutt  on  the  radio  last  night  and  in  the  Senate  today, 
and  to  Senator  Schwelxenbach  this  evening.  Their  contention 
seems  to  be  that  we  are  t>etter  off  as  a  people  than  we  were  In 
1933  by  reason  of  New  Deal  policies.  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  Into 
a  partisan  discussion.  I  do  not  qxieetlon  the  good  faith  of  the  new 
dealers  In  the  measures  which  they  have  taken:  nor  do  I  question 
their  Immense  energy  In  pushing  forward  with  their  experiment*. 
I  only  ask  you  who  are  listening  to  this  discussion  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  American  people  today,  and  your  own  individual 
position  in  the  light  ol  the  New  Deal  claims  Are  you  any  better 
off  than  you  were  7  or  10  years  ago?  If  you  are,  can  you  trace  any 
Improvement  to  the  New  Deal? 

There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  that  most  people  are  worse  off  than 
they  were  10  years  ago  rather  than  better  off.  National  Income  In 
1939.  that  Is.  the  Income  of  all  the  f>eopIe  put  together,  was  only 
$68,000,000,000.  whereas  for  2  or  3  years  prior  to  1929  It  got  up  to 
$80.000  000.000.  There  were  lO.OOO.OOO  fewer  people  then,  so  that 
the  average  Income  per  person  Is  20  percent  less  tcday  than  It  was 
then.  That  means  a  much  lower  standard  of  living  for  everybody. 
With  so  many  more  people,  we  ought  to  have  a  national  Income 
of  $90.000  000.000  Instead  of  $68,000,000,000.  If  we  had,  we  would 
employ  the  9,000,000  unemployed. 

FARM   PRICES  GENERALLY  DECLINS 

Farm  prices,  which  make  the  farmer's  income  standard,  were  in 
goneral  lower  In  August  1939  than  they  were  In  August  1933,  after 
the  first  boom,  and  before  any  of  the  New  Deal  farm-control  meas- 
vires  began. 

At  least  9.000.000  people  are  unemployed.  I  notice  that  Senator 
Barklet  said  something  about  there  being  from  seven  to  nine  mil- 
lion unemployed,  but  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  figures  for 
January  show  over  10.300.000.  Mr  Nathan,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  estimated  10.900.000  unemploy^cd  in  January.  The 
latest  flgtxre  available  from  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  which  was  for  December,  Indicated  over  8.400,000  unem- 
ployed, and  there  has  been  a  big  Increase  since  then.  Certainly, 
these  unemployed  nulllotis  are  not  better  off  than  when  they  were 
at  work  in  1928. 

Then  there  isn't  emy  doubt  that  the  national  debt  has  Increased 
$21,000,000,000  in  these  7  years.  Twenty-one  billion  dollars  is  a 
lot  of  money  It  means  that  every  one  of  30,000.000  families  on 
an  average  will  have  to  pay  Interest  and  principal  on  a  debt  of 
$700  before  we  get  back  to  the  point  where  the  New  Deal  started. 

OOVIRNMENT    COSTS    INCREASE 

Furthermore,  the  New  Deal  has  certainly  Increased  the  cost  of 
government,  which  all  the  people  have  to  pay  out  of  their  earn- 
ings. For  7  years  before  the  New  Deal,  ending  in  1932,  that  cost 
was  $3,944,000,000  a  year.  For  the  last  7  years  it  has  averaged 
$7  570,000,000.  and  today  it  Is  up  to  $9,500,000,000,  or  more  than 
twice  what  it  was  before.  No  wonder  your  taxes  are  high;  no 
wonder  you  have  to  pay  more  for  bread  and  other  food  and  cloth- 
ing because  of  all  the  taxes  that  are  Imposed  on  these  necessities 
as  they  come  to  you  from  the  producer. 

President  Roosevelt  the  other  dav  tried  to  belittle  the  size  of 
the  debt.  According  to  the  Associated  Press  and  the  New  York 
Times  the  next  morning,  he  made  the  statement  that  the  total 
owed  by  the  Government  was  no  greater  than  it  was  in  1932, 
because  local  government  debt  and  SUte  debt  had  gone  down  the 
txiU  extent  that  Federal  debt  had  gone  up.  Of  course,  on  this 
question  Mr  Rrospve'.t  Ju.st  made  a  m!s'r\ke.  Local  and  State 
gi  vornment  dibt  decreased  L^ss  than  $1.000.000  000,  and  Federal 
debt  has  gone  up  $21,000,000,000,  so  the  net  increase  in  the  public 


debt   Is   at   least   $20,000,000,000.     That    was   quite   a   good-sized 
mistake. 

Then  the  President  said  that,  after  all.  the  Increase  In  Govern- 
ment debt  did  not  make  much  difference,  because  private  debt 
had  gone  down.  Of  course  nobody  knows  exactly  what  private 
debt  is  because  some  people  count  one  thing  and  some  people 
count  another.  For  Instance,  some  people  say  that  all  the  de- 
posits In  the  banks  are  debts  owed  by  the  banks,  as  in  legal 
theory  they  are.  There  has  been  some  decrease  In  private  debt, 
but  It  Is  hard  to  see  hew  we  have  gained  thereby.  In  fact,  we 
would  be  better  off  If  the  $5  000.000.000  of  excess  reserves  In  the 
banks  were  loaned  out  to  people  to  use  to  put  other  people  to 
work.  The  big  difference  between  public  debt  and  private  debt 
Is  that  private  business  usually  can't  borrow  money  unless  It  can 
show  that  It  can  earn  a  return  on  the  money  borrowed,  and  ia 
time  pay  off  the  debt.  That  doesn't  cost  you  or  me  anything,  and 
the  only  time  it  becomes  dangerous  Is  when  the  banks  and  otheri 
get  reckless  and  make  bad  loans. 

TAXES    RAISE    MONET 

But  Government  debt  almost  never  pays  for  Itself.  Almost  the 
only  way  the  Government  can  pay  interest  and  principal  on  its 
debt  Is  to  tax  all  of  us  to  raise  the  money  for  that  purpose.  If 
Government  debt  gets  too  Meavy.  there  Is  a  tremendous  pressure  for 
the  Government  to  print  more  paper  money  with  which  to  pay  Ita 
debts.  Once  that  is  done,  the  Nation  is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 
So  It  doesn't  help  the  New  Deal  any  to  bring  In  a  discussion  ot 
private  debt.  The  fact  Is  that  we  owe  $21,000,000,000  more  than 
we  owfd  in  1932.  which  we  and  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  off.  through  higher  taxes  and  higher  prices, 
as  far  as  we  can  see  In  the  future. 

Nearly  all  the  New  Deal  argument  regarding  an  Improvement  In 
conditions  Is  based  on  a  comparison  between  March  4.  1933.  and 
tcday.  Of  course,  the  country  is  better  off  than  It  was  on  that 
particular  date  That  happened  to  be  the  very  bottom  of  the 
economic  depression.  We  have  had  a  good  many  depressions  in  thla 
country,  and  most  of  them  have  followed  the  same  course.  There 
Is  always  a  steady  spiral  downward  for  several  years  until  the  tjot- 
tom  is  reached,  and  then  tlie  natural  econcmlc  forces  bring  a  re- 
coveiy.  Heretofore  we  have  always  come  out  of  depressions  to  a 
higher  Income  and  standard  of  living  than  we  had  before,  ar.d  we 
have  always  come  back  to  a  point  where  every  man  who  wanted  a 
Job  could  get  a  Job.  without  any  New  Deal  or  new  Government 
bureaus.  If  you  want  to  make  a  compari:;on  you  ought  to  compare 
1939  with  some  year  7  years  after  a  previous  depression.  For  in- 
stance, after  the  depression  of  1893.  we  had  reached  by  1900  the 
highest  level  of  prosperity  this  country  had  ever  seen.  In  1928, 
7  years  after  the  depression  of  1921,  every  man  who  wanted  to  work 
had  that  opportunity. 

But  with  all  the  New  Deal  panaceas,  we  proceed*  d  to  have  a  sec- 
ond depression  In  1937.  long  before  we  had  reached  our  former 
prosperity,  and  today  we  are  still  far  l)elow  where  we  were  In  1928. 
We  came  out  of  past  depressions  at  a  much  faster  rate,  without 
any  regulatory  action  by  the  Government  ai  all.  I  certi\inly  agree 
that  the  New  D?al  measures,  like  relief,  alleviated  the  hard.ships 
of  the  depression,  more  than  the  Government  did  In  pa.st  depres- 
sions; but  a.^  far  as  bringing  us  out  of  the  depression  or  doing  any 
permanent  good  is  concerned,  the  evidence  is  all  the  other  way. 

DEPRESSION    WORLD    WIDE 

Ftirthermore.  we  must  remember  that  the  depression  of  1933 
was  world-wide,  so  the  Republicans  could  hardly  l>e  b'.amrd  for  it. 
They  had  a  hard  enough  time  running  things  In  this  country 
without  being  responsible  for  l.urope  and  Asia.  There  is  a  very 
Ixitpvesting  table  prepared  by  the  statistical  division  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  Its  December  1939  Issue  it  shows  the  condition  of 
industrial  production  in  21  nations  as  compared  to  1929.  bcfi^re 
the  depres.slon.  Of  the  21.  IG  are  better  off  some  of  them  as  much 
as  50  or  60  percent  better  off.  England  is  16  percent  better  off. 
whereas  the  United  States  Is  28  percent  worse  and  stands  twentieth 
In  the  list  of  21.  only  Belgium  being  comparatively  lower.  This  cer- 
tainly does  not  speak  very  well  for  the  policies  the  New  Deal  has 
pursued  In  the  United  States.  Apparently  we  would  have  been 
better  off  today  If  we  had  helped  along  natural  recovery  Instead  of 
regulating  everything  and  everybody. 

There  is  another  thing  about  the  low  point  on  March  4.  1933. 
The  bottom  of  the  depression  was  reached  in  most  places  In  the 
summer  of  1932.  and  we  also  started  on  recovery  until  the  election 
of  November  1932  After  that  there  isn't  any  doubt,  according  to 
present  history,  that  the  failure  of  President-elect  Roosevelt  and 
the  Democratic  Congress  to  cooperate  in  any  way  with  President 
Hoover  started  us  on  the  downward  road  again,  when  all  other 
countries  were  improving.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plans  to 
depreciate  the  dollar  shook  the  confidence  of  the  people  In  the 
banks,  and  precipitated  the  bank  crisis  of  February.  So  when  the 
New  Dealers  use  the  figures  of  March  4.  1933,  they  are  looking  at 
a  condition  which  they  had  a  very  large  share  In  creating. 

The  New  Deal  promised  to  help  the  poor  man.  With  5.000.000 
families  on  relief,  it  can  hardly  claim  that  It  has  kept  that  promise. 
For  7  years  before  the  New  Deal,  the  average  annual  v.'ap:es  and 
salaries  paid  amounted  to  »*i6  TuO.OOO.OOO.  In  7  years  of  the  New 
Deal  It  has  averaged  $37,300  000.000.  20  percent  less,  and  more  peo- 
ple among  whom  It  has  to  be  divided.  Relief  Just  gives  a  man 
enough  to  live  on,  if  that  much. 

OHIO    EEGAM    srCURITT    IN     193  1 

The  New  DeaJ  claims  credit  for  social  security,  but  all  the  old-age 
peu&lons  paid  up  to  the  Ist  of  January  1940  were  paid  under  State 
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laws,  the  State  contributing  half  the  money.  We  passed  our  State 
law  In  Ohio  In  1931.  before  the  New  Deal  began.  The  elaborate  re- 
serve plan  of  the  New  Deal  has  hardly  begun  to  work,  but  we  have 
been  paying  $1,500,000,000  a  year  in  pay-roll  taxes,  which  come  right 
out  of  the  average  workman,  either  from  his  pay  envelope  or  in  the 
Increased  price  of  everything  he  has  to  buy. 

Now  we  have  the  S.  E  C.  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  New  Deal. 
Certainly  we  ought  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  securities  But 
our  big  interest  today  is  to  get  people  to  put  more  money  into 
business,  particularly  now  business,  so  that  we  can  build  up  produc- 
tion and  make  more  Jobs.  The  figtires  show  that  In  the  7  years 
before  the  New  Deal  there  were  $3,500,000,000  every  year  saved  and 
put  Into  new  capital  Issues,  enough  to  put  500.000  more  men  to 
work  every  vear.  In  the  7  years  of  the  New  E>eal  the  new  capital 
issues  have  only  averaged  $629,000,000,  hardly  enough  to  make  up 
for  the  plant  and  machinery  that  becomes  obsolete.  Too  much 
red  tape  and  Government  regulation  had  a  lot  to  do  with  this 
condition. 

Yes;  we  have  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  supposed  to 
protect  the  right  of  collective  bargaining.  It  could  have  done  a 
great  Job.  but  Instead  of  that  It  stirred  up  strife,  decided  cases 
without  fair  hearings,  and  even  discriminated  between  the  unions 
It  liked  and  those  It  didn't  like.  The  re-sult  is  that  where  strikes 
before  the  New  Deal  averaged  8C0  a  year  for  7  years,  since  the  New 
Deal  started  they  have  averaged  2.500  a  year  in  the  United  Stales. 
3  times  as  manv. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  public  works,  the  only  permanent  ben- 
efits this  New  Deal  administration  is  likely  to  leave  behind.  They 
are  useful,  if  we  can  afford  them;  but  you  have  to  remember  that 
$22  000.000  000  IS  a  good  deal  to  pay  for  them.  Most  of  you  are  going 
to  have  a  larjie  deduction  Irom  your  Income  to  help  pay  the  tax, 
while  the  bonefit  you  get  from  the  public  works  is  hard  to  translate 
Into  any  equal  advantage. 

TEACHES  LEANING  ON  GOVERNMENT 

Above  all.  the  New  Deal  has  taught  everybody  In  the  United  States 
how  to  lean  on  the  Government,  and  created  a  condition  where  a 
great  many  have  no  way  to  keep  from  leaning  on  the  Government. 
At  the  same  time  It  has  so  discouraged  people  from  putting  time  or 
money  into  any  new  business  enterprise  that  we  have  stopped  the 
whole  process  by  which  Am-.T'ca  has  always  piown  be  ore  No  one 
will  take  a  chanc?  when  the  Government  is  going  to  interfere  with 
every  step  of  the  business  process,  regulating  prices  and  wages  and 
hours  and  Ijockkeeplng.  and  every  other  practice.  No  one  Is  going  to 
take  a  risk  i>f  los.ng  when  he  knows  that  if  he  happens  to  make  a 
success  the  Govcriiment  will' take  most  of  It  away  in  taxes. 

In  short.  7  years  of  the  New  Deal  not  only  leave  us  a  lot  worse  off 
than  we  were  before  but  have  created  a  condition  where  apparently 
we  can  never  move  forward  again  unle.'rs  we  go  back  to  business 
methods,  balance  the  Budget,  confine  the  Governments  activity  to 
kecpli.g  the  charnels  of  trade  free  and  open,  and  helping  men  to 
.start  new  businesses  and  build  up  old  businesses  as  it  always  used  to 
do.  That  IS  the  only  way  you  can  put  more  men  to  work  and  ulti- 
mately get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  relief  and  emergency  benefits  and 
guaranties  to  the  farmer. 


Acquisition  of  British  West  Indies  Possession 
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ARTICLE  BY  JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN 


Mr.  REYN03JDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  G.  Stahlman,  Wash- 
ington correhp  indent  for  the  Nashville  Banner,  published  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  daily,  entitled  "Prom  the  Shoulder."  The 
article  comments  favorably  on  a  joint  resolution  introduced 
by  Hon.  Jenni.'Ics  Randolph  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  a  similar  measure  Introduced  by  me  in  the  Senate  last 
Monday.  March  4.  which  resolution  requested  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain  for  her  island  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and 
British  Honduras  in  Central  America,  the  purchase  price 
agreed  upon  to  be  appUed  to  Great  Britain's  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States  which  now  exceed  in  principal  and  interest 
more  than  $5,500,000,000  in  rough  numbers. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FROM  TKI  SHOtTLDER 

(By  James  G.  Stahlman) 
While  the  President  was  away  on  that  fishing  trip,  recommending 
the  strengthening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Senator  Bob  Reynolds,  of 
North  Carolina,  popped  a  proposal  right  Into  the  middle  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  United  States  begin  negotiation  for  the  immediate 
purchase  of  Bermuda. 

Bermuda,  you  know.  Is  owned  by  England.  And  England  owes  us 
quite  a  few  billion  dollars,  a  hangover  from  the  last  great  war. 
popularly  known  as  World  War  I.  So  Reynolds  proposes  that  wo 
take  over  Bermuda  at  so  much  per  acre  and  let  Britain  pay  for  it 
out  of  what  she  owes  us  for  the  last  war. 

Now,  that's  downright  common  sense.  Some  months  ago  a 
similar  proposal  was  made  In  this  column,  but  since  the  author 
is  best  known  for  his  dumbne.ss,  the  proposal  went  by  the  boards. 
But  Senator  Reynolds  is  a  smart  fellow,  so  the  proposal  njw  has 
some  standing  in  the  community  and  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  This  column  proposed  that  the  United  States  nego- 
tiate with  England  and  France  for  the  acquisition  of  the  majority 
of  the  possessions  of  those  two  countries  In  the  Atlantic,  particu- 
larly In  the  West  Indies.  That's  a  thoroughly  sensible  proposal.  It 
oucht  to  be  carried  out. 

Perhaps  Senator  Reynolds'  measure  is  the  beginning.  At  any 
rate.  It  opens  the  question  for  consideration.  The  immediate  rea- 
son for  his  proposal  was  Britain's  unwarranted  seizure  and  search 
of  United  States  mails  at  Bermuda.  That  course  caused  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways  to  cancel  its  regular  stop  of  planes  Europe-bound,  at  * 
Bermuda.  Of  course,  that  mail  Incident  Is  Just  a  minor  aggrava- 
tion. But  It  has  served  to  bring  our  attention  to  the  advisability  - 
of  acquiring  Bermuda. 

American  monc^  is  the  chief  support  of  Bermuda  anyway.  It 
Is  the  Mecca  for^merican  tourists.  More  American  dollars  than 
British  pour  Into  Bermuda.  Except  for  the  Union  Jack  and  the 
colonial  officials.  Bermuda  Is  almost  an  American  colony. 

The  Island  would  serve  the  United  States  very  well.  Aside  from 
being  a  mid- Atlantic  air  base  for  trans- Atlantic  mail  and  pas;>tnger 
planes,  it  would  serve  as  a  strategic  point  in  the  Atlantic  defenses 
df  the  Caribbean  and  the  Panama  ':;anal. 

'  We  purchased  the  Virgin  Islands  from  Denmark  for  $25,000,000. 
Bermuda,  of  course,  is  wcrth  much  more.  We  could  afford  to  pay 
much  more.  We  should  pay  much  more.  But  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  acquire  Bermuda  by  outright  purchase, 
and  credit  Britain  with  so  much  on  the  barrel  head  on  that  long- 
overdue  war  dtbt. 

Other  Members  of  the  Senate  are  favorable  to  the  Reynolds  pro- 
po.'^al.  The  Senator  himself  predicts  the  adoption  of  his  rcsclut.on. 
It  would  authcrii:e  the  State  Department  to  open  negotiations  for 
the  Bermuda  purchase  at  once.  The  resolution  ought  to  pass.  The 
island  should  be  purchased.     Britain  should  not  object. 

It  would  be  one  way  of  removing  part  of  her  war  debt.  It  would 
also  put  a  lot  of  Americans  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  tcv.-ard 
England.  That  refusal  to  pay  her  debts  still  sticks  in  American 
craws.     The   Bermuda   purchase   and   credit   would   ease   the   pain. 

Hop  to  It.  Senator  Reynolds,  and  more  power  to  you.    You're  as  ^ 
right  as  apples. 

The  1940  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  6  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  BULKLEY  GRIFFIN 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  interesting  article  on  the  1940  census  written  by  Bulkley 
Griffin,  and  appearing  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  and 
other  New  England  newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hartford   (Conn.)   Times] 

WASHINGTON 

(B.     Bulkley   Griffin) 

So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  respecting  the  so-called 

personal-income  questions  in  the  1940  Federal  census  questionnaire 

that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  who  approved  the  questions. 

Apparently  the  questions  were  not  clandestinely  inserted  by  som* 
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new  dealers  here.  They  were  discussed— all  the  questions  on  the 
census  schedule — In  various  coiilerences  which  Included  busineso- 
men,  college  professors,  and  other  outsiders.  Director  William  Lane 
Austin,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  told  the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee 
about  seme  of  these  conferences. 

Starting  Jus:  a  year  ago  a  general  conference  on  the  1940  popula- 
tion schedule  was  held  here  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr  Louis  I. 
Dublin,  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  Among  those  who 
attended  the  ccnf.rcncc  were  President  David  R.  Craig,  of  the 
American  Retail  Pederatlcn:  Srcretary  N>?el  Sargent,  of  the  National 
A.sjoclatlon  of  Manufacturers;  Gen  Robert  E  Wood,  chairman  of 
8«irs.  Roebuck  &  Co  ;  and  representatives  of  both  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  the  C.  I   O. 

"The  conference."  said  Director  Austin,  "approved  the  question 
on  the  tentative  population  schedule,  which  included  the  income 
queries,  and  expressed  particular  satisfaction  with  the  question 
relatlr.g  to  migiatlon.  employment,  unemployment,  and  economic 
status  " 

Last  April  a  conference  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  R-search  in  New  York.  City,  which 
went  on  record  "as  strongly  reconunendlng  the  inclusion  of  such 
questions  (q  lestlons  on  Income)  In  the  ccn-sus."  according  to  Dr. 
Aunin  The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  Includes  direc- 
tors from  such  groups  as  the  American  Engineering  Council,  the 
American  Publishers  A.ssoclntlon,  and  the  A    F.  of  L. 

From  April  to  July  the  technical  advisory  committee  of  the  divi- 
sion of  population  of  the  Censiis  Bureau  studied  proposed  ques- 
tions and  unanimously  approved  of  the  Income  questions  now  on  the 
schedule.  This  committee  Included  Secretary  Frederick  F.  Stephens, 
of  th:-  American  Statistical  As.soclatlon  and  editor  of  the  American 
Statistical  Journal:  Prof  Frank  Lorlmer.  of  American  University. 
secretary  of  the  Po;:ulatlon  Association  of  America;  and  Assistant 
Director  P.  K  Whclpton.  of  the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Population 
Research. 

The  advisory  committee  of  the  Census  Bureau  approved  the  In- 
come Inquiries  This  committee  includes  Dr.  Murray  R  Benedict,  of 
the  University  of  California;  Dr  William  P.  Ogburn.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  Dr  J  Frederick  Dtwhurst,  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund;  Dr.  Robert  E  Chaddock.  of  Columbia  University;  Paul 
F  Cherrlngton.  market  analyst;  and  Dr.  Willard  I.  Thorp,  of  Dun  & 
Brad-Street,  former  Amherst  College  profissor  and  now  economic 
advL'^er  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hopkins.  "This  committee," 
stated  Director  Austin,  "which  had  occasion  to  carefully  consider 
the  questions  on  the  population  schedule  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  year,  also  unanimously  approved  the  inclusion  of  the  Income 
questions." 

After  all  this  the  Census  Bureau  last  August  used  these  questions 
In  Its  test  census  of  two  Indiana  counties  with  a  total  population 
of  186.000.  The  questions  went  over  well.  "The  number  of  re- 
fusals was  negligible  and  the  percentage  of  cases  where  the  In- 
formant wtis  unable  to  supply  the  Information  was  very  small  (2.5 
percent  of  employed  wage  earners  in  South  Bend  City),"  which  was 
Included  In  the  area. 

■"Thus."  said  Director  Austin  somewhat  plaintively,  "It  was  only 
after  careful  study  had  been  given  to  the  many  requests  received 
for  obtaining  Income  statistics,  both  from  private  business  and 
from  Government  sources,  supplemented  by  the  almost  unanimous 
advice  of  a  cross  section  of  the  American  public,  and  by  an  actual 
test  of  the  Inquiries  in  a  spi-clal  census,  that  thi^  population  schf'd- 
ule.  Including  the  Income  qu'-otlons,  was  presented  to  tie  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  approval,  which  was  given  November  9,  1939." 

Dr  Willard  L  Thorp.  In  his  own  statement  to  the  committee, 
noted  that  the  demand  for  income  data  came  from  "such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  the 
Population  Association  of  America,  also  some  ministers  and  church 
councils,  Y.  M.  C.  A  "s.  Insurance  companies,  automobile  manufac- 
turers, public  utilities,  labor  unions,  advertising  agencies  and  mar- 
ket analysts,  publishers  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  pub- 
lishers of  form  papers." 


Anthony  Wayne  Memorial 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday   March  6.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   FORT  WAYNE    (IND  )    NEWS-SENTINEL 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  timely 
editorial  from  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  of 
March  1.  1940,  which  I  recommend  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. TTie  editorial  deals  \^-ith  the  proposed  construction 
of  a  memorial  to  Gen.  "Mad  '  Anthony  Wayne,  hero  of  the 


frontier  days,  and  points  out  that  it  would  be  fitting  and 
proper  to  hold  dedication  ceremonies  for  such  a  memorial  in 
conjunction  with  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Fort  Wayne  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1944. 

This  newspaper,  which  has  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  finest  published  in  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  leading  a  crusade  for  a  much-needed  me- 
morial to  General  Wayne  for  several  years. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  some  disagreement  over  what 
form  the  proposed  memorial  should  take,  but  sentiment  now 
appears  to  have  crystallized  in  favor  of  a  memorial  of  the 
type  pro\1ded  for  in  a  bill  <S.  2441),  sponsored  by  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Anthony 
Wayne  Memorial  Commission. 

Senator  T.aft's  bill  which,  for  some  reason,  appears  to  be 
pigeonholed  in  the  Senate,  provides  for  a  small  initial  appro- 
priation with  which  to  conduct  a  Federal  survey  of  the  mili- 
tary route  of  General  Wayne  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

On  the  basis  of  this  survey.  Senator  Taft  proposes  that  a 
beautiful  memorial  parkway  be  constructed  along  the  Wayne 
route,  and  that  a  permanent  memorial  to  General  Wayne 
be  erected  in  the  city  of  Port  Wayne,  which  was  named  in 
his  honor. 

The  bill  is  a  reasonable  measure,  and  I  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Let  us  take  the  advice  of  this  editorial.  Let  us  quit  stalling 
and  do  something  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  man  who  is 
jesponsible,  more  than  any  other  single  Individual,  for  the 
victory  over  the  British  and  the  Indian  forces  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  western  country  as  an  important  part  of  the 
American  Republic.     Let  us  enact  S.  2441  now. 

(From  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind  )  News  Sentinel  of  March  1,  1940 j 

BUT  WE  CAN  T  AFFORD  TO  STALL 

We  have  said  that  there's  time  enough  to  get  an  Anthony 
Wayne  memorial  under  way  for  dedication  ceremonies  at  Fort 
Wayne's  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday,   October  22.   1944. 

But  we  have  also  pointed  out  some  of  the  apparently  Inevitable 
tendency  toward  de'ay  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  other  public 
agencies,  and  we  have  sought  thereby  to  indicate  the  necessity 
for  concentration  of  local  Interest,  activity,  and  enthusiasm  upon 
the  business  of  keeping  the  project  alive  In  the  consciousness  of 
public  officials. 

As  a  specific  Illustration,  we  cited  the  Instance  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  In  Washington.  D  C  .  which  was  not  finally  dedicated 
until  1922.  or  57  years  after  the  death  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 

Mention  might  also  be  made  of  the  Perrys  Victory  and  Inter- 
national Peace  Memorial  at  Put  In  Bay.  Ohio,  commemorating  the 
victory  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  his  men  over  the 
British  Fleet  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September  10,  1813;  also, 
the  northwestern  campaign  of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  In  the 
War  of  1812:  and  the  more  than  100  years  of  peace  that  ensued 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  Doric  column  of  the  monument.  rLslng  more  than  350  feet 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  was  not  completed  until  June  of  1915. 
or  nearly  102  yrars  after  Perry's  victory,  and  after  several  years  of 
preparation.  agUation,  appropriation,  etc. 

Es-en  so,  the  column  was  only  the  central  part  of  the  whole 
Perry  memorial,  which  Includes  adjoining  ground,  plaques,  retain- 
ing walls,  etc  .  and  final  completion  of  the  whole  memorial  did 
not  come  until  1925,  after  much  agitation  by  both  local  and 
national    sponsors. 

The  cost  of  this  entire  project  totaled  approximately  $1,000,000, 
cf  which  the  Federal  Government  contributed  $396. 164.  the  remain- 
der being  appropriated  by  the  nine  States  of  Ohio.  Pennsylvania, 
Michltran.  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  New  York.  Rhcde  Island,  Kentucky, 
and  Massachusetts, 

Construction  of  the  Perry  memorial  was  under  a  commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  and  all  the 
States  which  cr..trlbuted  funds.  Just  as  the  Wayne  memorial  proj- 
ect Is  under  a  commission  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Including 
Fort  Wayne, 

Tliese  things  all  take  time,  and  Interest,  and  effort,  and  coopera- 
tion, and  vision,  and  enterprise,  and  sincerity  of  patriotic  purpose. 
They  dont  just  happen.  So  let's  get  going  and  keep  going,  toward 
the  worthy  and  variously  advantageous  objective  of  am  Anthony 
Wayne  memorial  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Maumee. 

What  Perry  did  on  LAke  Eiie  was  not  really  as  important  as  what 
Wayne  did  In  Ohio  and  Indiana.  But  we've  got  to  "seH"  that  Idea 
to  the  Federal  Government,  which  includes  Representatives  from  47 
other  Staus.  It's  a  Job  which  will  Justify  no  stalling,  no  avoidable 
delays,  no  petty  provincialism,  no  cheap  whoopla,  no  personal  or 
political  glory  seeking 

If  that  Job  Is  done,  and  done  right,  we  repeat  that  Its  completion 
Is  going  to  repay  us  handsomely  for  our  time  and  effort.  About 
SO.UOO  people  vlsif  the  Perry  Memorial  every  year.     It  is  a  fairly 
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safe  assumption  that  many  times  that  number  would  visit  a  Wayne 
memorial  here — a  handsome  and  well-publicized  memorial  reached 
by  a  broad,  well-publicized  scenic  highway  tracing  Wayne's  military 
route  m  Ohio. 

If  even  100  000  tourists  can  be  brought  to  Fort  Wayne  over  that 
route  and  made  to  stop  and  view  a  Wayne  memorial  here  each  year, 
you  can  be  very  certain  that  at  the  very  least  these  tourists  will 
spend  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  here — a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars that  were  not  now  getting. 

And  that  leaves  completely  out  of  the  reckoning  all  the  wages 
Involved  in  the  construction  project. 

Already  a  commendable  beginning  has  been  made  here  along  the 
line-s  of  registering  public  opinion  with  the  Congress  at  Washington. 
Comments  the  Toledo  (Ohio)   Blade: 

•The  IWavne  memorial]  project  •  •  •  Is  given  new  Impe- 
tus by  endorsement  of  the  Taft  bill  by  several  Influential  organiza- 
tions In  Fort  Wayne.  A  multiplicity  of  bills  pending  in  Congress 
has  confused  and  divided  supporters  of  the  general  plan  and  delayed 
action.  •  •  •  The  bill  Introduced  by  3onator  Robert  A  Taft.  of 
Ohio,  is  along  broader  lines.  It  provides  for  a  Federal  survey  of. 
and  prellmlnarv  work  along,  the  entire  Wayne  Trail  An  Important 
section  of  It  virtually  parallels  Federal  Highway  No.  24,  between 
Toledo  and  Fort  Wayne  by  way  of  Defiance,  but  In  Us  larger  a-spects 
this  prajcct  includes  also  .^  memorial  structure  at  Fort  Wayne,  as 
well  a.'  a  parkway,  with  historic  spots  weU  marked,  from  Cincinnati 
to  Greenville,  Fort  Wayne.  Defiance.  Toledo,  and  Detroit.  •  •  • 
'  The  ripening  of  opinion  In  favor  of  the  Taft  bill  is  exceedingly  for- 
tunate. This  measure  calls  for  no  huge  appropriation  at  the  outset, 
but  contemplates  a  wise  and  well-rounded  development  of  the  proj- 
ect over  a  period  of  years,  on  routes  traversed  yearly  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tourists." 

One  of  the  "multlpllcny  of  bills  pending  In  Congress,  to  which 
the  Toledo  paper  refers,  has  been  the  Jones  bill,  suddenly  passed 
last  week  by  the  House  of  ReprcsenUtlves. 

That  bill  like  the  original  Parley  bUl  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Gillies  predecessor  from  the  Fourth  Indiana  District,  is 
objectionable  only  in  that  it  is  strictly  local  in  character.  Its 
provisions  for  a  memorial  to  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  like  the  pro- 
visions for  a  Wayne  memorial  to  be  located  In  Fort  Wayne,  could 
have  been — and  stUl  can  be — Included  In  the  blanket  terms  of  the 
Taft  bill.  _,   ^, 

Meanwhile,  rather  than  criticize  Representative  Jotrss  and  his 
constituents  for  their  somewhat  provincial  attitude,  the  people  of 
Fort  Wa^e  had  better  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the  House  almost 
certainly  would  not  have  passed  the  Jones  bill  unless  there  had 
been,  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  an  Inten.slve,  sustained, 
and  intelligent  expression  of  public  opinion  In  the  Greenville  com- 
munity in  behalf  of  a  memorial  to  the  Treaty  of  Greenville. 

And  the  people  of  Fort  Wayne  may  be  very  certain  that  proper 
consideration  of  their  rightful  claim  to  a  memorial  to  Anthony 
Wayne  (whose  whole  objective  In  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Green- 
ville was  to  cement  control  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Maumee)  will 
not  be  forthcoming  unless  they  direct  to  Washington  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  Fort  Waynes  claim,  and  demands  for  authorization 
of  the  Taft  bills  proposed  survey  and  for  whatever  subsequent 
legislation  may  be  required  to  effectuate  construction  of  a  Wayne 
memorial  here  in  time  for  appropriate  sesqulcentennial  ceremonies 
on  October  22,  1944. 


Raymond  Clapper  Denies  Roosevelt  is  "Cheap 

Politician" 

I  


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    RAYMOND    CLAPPER 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  the  past 
few  days  concerning  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  ambitions  to  become  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  President  so  that  he  can  have  a  fling  at  trying  to 
flaunt  the  well-estabhshed  American  two-term  Presidential 
tradition.  The  President's  persistent  reluctance  to  take  the 
country  into  his  confidence  in  connection  with  his  personal 
ambitions  on  this  point  indicates  but  does  not  prove  that  he 
wants  to  run  again  and  is  trying  to  whip  his  party  into  a 
subservient  acceptance  of  his  desire.  How  successful  his 
drive  may  be  time  alone  can  reveal. 

AS  RAYMOND  CUAPPEH  SEES  THE  SrTTJATION 

Inasmuch  us  Raymond  Clapper  has  frequently  written  as 
a  friendly  pundit  expressing  sympathy  and  indicating  sup- 


port of  the  New  Deal  and  has  been  unduly  harsh  at  times  in 
criticizing  the  Republican  Party,  his  analysis  of  the  "third- 
term  crises" — latest  of  an  unending  chain  of  Rooseveltian 
emergencies — should  provide  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
unbiased  opinion  by  an  experienced  observer.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  read,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Clapper  definitely  prophesies 
that  President  Roosevelt  will  not  run  for  a  third  time.  It  is 
even  more  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Clapper  based  his  con- 
clusions on  the  opinion  that  "President  Roosevelt  is  not  a 
cheap  politician."  In  so  doing,  Raymond  Clapper  gives  new 
strength  to  the  third-term  tradition  by  indicating  that  it 
would  be  "cheap  politics"  for  a  President  to  attempt  to  use 
his  vast  political  machine  and  his  powers  of  patronage  and 
pork  purveying  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  in  power. 
In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Clapper  strikes  an  important  note  in  the 
following  column,  clipped  from  the  Washington  Daily  News: 

.  Dn>    HE    MEAN    IT? 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 
I  turn  back  the  page  to  the  night  of  March  4,  1937.  Tliat  was 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  President  Roosevelt's  first  Inauguration. 
On  this  anniversary  Democrats  were  assembled  at  the  Mayflower 
for  their  victory  dinner,  celebrating  the  46-State  landslide  of  1936. 
Addressing  his  fellow  Democrats  and  the  entire  country,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  related  that  a  few  days  before  a  friend,  who  was  Identi- 
fied only  as  -'John,"  called  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
he  told  John  that  he  had  a  great  ambition. 

The  President  quoted  himself  as  follows:  "I  am  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  having  twice  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  by  very  large  majorities.  I  have  an  even  greater  ambition. 
(By  this  time,  explained  Mr.  Roosevelt.  John  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair.)  John,  my  ambition  relates  to  January  20.  1941. 
My  great  ambition  on  January  20.  1941.  is  to  turn  over  this  desk 
and  chair  in  the  White  House  to  my  successor,  whoever  he  may  be, 
with  the  assurance  that  I  am  at  the  same  time  tumlngjover  to 
him  as  President  a  nation  Intact,  a  nation  at  peace,  a  na^h  proe- 
perous.  a  nation  clear  in  Its  knowledge  of  what  powers  A  has  to 
serve  Its  own  citizens,  a  nation  that  is  in  a  position  to  use  those 
powers  to  the  full  in  order  to  move  forward  steadily  to  meet  the 
modern  needs  of  humanity — a  nation  which  has  thus  proved  that 
the  democratic  form  and  methods  of  national  government  can  and 
will  succeed." 

Then  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  his  audience:  "My  friends,  that  ambition 
of  mine  for  my  successor  can  well  be  the  serious  ambition  of  every 
citizen  who  wants  his  United  States  to  be  handed  down  intact  to 
his  children  and  grandchildren." 

Pine  words!  Fine  words  that  don't  mean  a  thing  unless  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  sincere.  Fine  words  that  are  being  ground  into 
cheap  baloney  by  what  is  now  taking  place. 

On  the  basis  of  current  political  developments  practically  every- 
one else  in  Washington  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  run  for  reelection.  I  do  not  share  that  belief,  a  smaU 
fact  which  doesn't  seem  to  matter. 

The  belief  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  candidate  Is  so  strong  that 
cnly  the  hardiest  souls  In  the  Democratic  Partyliave  the  nerve  to 
struggle  against  It.  Other  politicians,  regardless  of  their  personal 
feelings  about  the  wisdom  of  breaking  the  third-term  tradition, 
have  their  own  hides  to  look  out  for  and  they  are  hustling  to  climb 
onto  the  third-term  coattalls  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  before  It  Is  too  late. 
A  Democratic  politician  would  be  In  a  sad  fix  if  he  were  caught 
off  base  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  running  again.    Remember  the  ptirge. 

Now,  what  did  Mr.  Roosevelt  mean  when  he  spoke  of  hsindlng  the 
United  States  down  Intact  to  the  next  generation? 

Does  he  mean  to  hand  It  down  intact,  except  for  the  tradition 
that  after  8  years  in  power  a  President  shall  step  aside? 

Does  he  mean  to  hand  It  down  Intact,  except  by  adding  a  new 
custom  under  which  a  President,  after  serving  two  terms,  shall 
permit  and  tacitly  encotirage  his  party  organization  to  rig  the 
machine  so  that  it  will  turn  up  a  third  nomination? 

Does  Mr.  Roosevelt  mean  that  the  United  States  shall  be  handed 
down  Intact  except  with  a  new  custom  under  which  any  self-res|ject- 
Ing  successor  may  take  it  as  a  personal  affront  If  his  party  does  not 
renominate  him  for  a  third  term,  aS  the  Democrats  did  Mr.  Roose- 
velt? Don't  think  It  won't  be  a  matter  of  personal  vanity  with  any 
successor  to  make  as  good  a  showing  In  this  respect  as  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
How  is  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  get  this  third-term  nomination?  By  the 
kind  of  thimblerigging  that  you  see  going  on  in  Ohio.  It  stinks 
like  the  Job  that  the  Taft  machine  did  on  Cousin  Theodore  In  1912. 
Is  Mr.  Roosevelt  going  to  make  himself  the  beneficiary  of  political 
machines,  concerned  about  their  meal  ticket,  and  then  try  to  pre- 
tend that  he  alone  can  save  the  country? 

Franklin  Roosevelt  Is  a  politician,  but  I  don't  think  he  Is  s 
cheap  one. 

If  Mr.  Clapper's  contentions  are  sound,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  President  Roosevelt's  greatest  contribution  to  American 
growth  and  continuing  self-government  may  yet  be  an  em- 
phatic renunciation  of  charges  he  is  trying  to  draft  himself 
for  a  third  term.  By  so  doing  he  could  add  his  weight  to  that 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Coolidge,  and  many  other 
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great  Americans  in  urging  that  one-man  government  and 
one -family  dynasties  shall  never  become  the  order  of  the 
day  in  self-governing  America. 

The  other  day  an  interesting  balance  sheet  was  prepared 
showing  benefits  and  disadvantages  to  P.  D.  R.  should  he 
run  for  a  third  term.  Advantages  to  the  President  and  his 
famiiV  Included  continued  access  to  the  headlines  for  P.  D.  R.. 
his  wife,  and  sons;  the  totalitarian  thrill  of  distorting  this 
government  of  free  men  into  a  government  of  family  man- 
dates; the  credit  for  permanently  destroying  the  Democratic 
Party  and  substituting  the  New  Deal  party  in  its  stead,  with 
'  Its  Eiiropean  philosophy  of  centralized  control,  thus  wiping 
out  the  last  vestiges  of  States'  rights,  for  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  South  so  valiantly  stood  in  former  times. 
All  m  all.  even  should  his  drive  for  a  third  term  be  successful, 
the  fruits  of  such  victory  would  go  far  toward  destrojong 
credit  which  the  President  might  otherwise  receive  from 
future  historians.  His  eagerness  for  personal  jxjwer  and 
family  fame  would  outweigh  his  services  to  fellow  citizens. 

Under  the  heading  of  disadvantages.  P.  D.  R.  would  find  an 
alarmingly  long  list  of  items  whether  his  bid  for  a  third  term 
were  successful  or  unsuccessful.  In  the  first  place,  his  an- 
nouncement, or  continued  acceptance  by  silent  acquiescence, 
for  a  third  term  would  precipitate  one  of  the  bitterest  cam- 
paigns in  American  history.  Important  social  and  economic 
Issues  would  be  obscured  by  the  all-important  poLtical  issue 
of  whether  America,  in  a  world  plagued  by  one-man  rulers, 
should  sacrifice  its  traditions  of  self-government  and  yield  to 
the  European  influence  to  go  dictator. 

Even  though  victorious,  P.  D.  R.  could  never  heal  the  re- 
sentment of  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  who  would 
resent  this  destruction  of  the  American  way.  Self-government 
can  be  sabotaged  and  destroyed,  but  it  dies  slowly,  and  free 
men  are  slow  to  forgive  the  political  princes  who  become  their 
masters.  Once  the  third  term  is  accepted  in  America,  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth  become  Inevitable.  It  is  a  short  step  from 
continuous  reelections  to  hereditary  rulership;  it  is  as  easy  to 
shift  the  mantle  of  the  gods  from  father  Franklin  to  son 
James  as  it  is  to  break  a  century  and  a  half  tradition  against 
perpetual  Presidential  powers  vested  in  one  man.  And  a 
family  dynasty  can  be  perpetuated  without  benefit  of  free  elec- 
tions— even  of  the  Harry  Hopkins  "if  they  vote  right,  well 
feed  'em"  variety.  TTie  doubtful  honor  of  frustrating  the  free 
decisions  of  a  free  people  is  in  itself  a  serious  disadvantage  to 
a  man  whose  permanent  worth  will  be  evaluated  by  historians 
yet  unborn.  The  indictment  of  such  a  victory  might  well  be 
more  serious  than  the  implications  of  defeat  in  failing  to 
achieve  such  success. 

While  It  Is  patently  true  that  under  the  spur  of  the  New 
Deal  the  Democratic  Party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  has  be- 
come Ixit  a  pale  shadow  of  its  former  self,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  It  has  sunk  to  such  low  depths  that  it  cannot  find 
within  Its  ranks  anybody  except  the  present  Incumbent  in 
whom  it  can  repose  sufBcient  confidence  to  lead  its  campaign 
for  the  Presidency.  And  if  it  has  so  lost  its  former  sinew, 
surely  the  New  Deal  party  can  find  s<Mne  other  standard 
bearer  to  present  its  philosophy  without  having  to  resort  to 
an  attempt  to  perpetuate  one  man  In  power  in  order  to  give 
articulation  to  its  policies. 

Its  apparent  inability  to  develop  new  leadership  to  support 
its  program  is  in  itself,  incidentally,  a  serious  indictment  of 
the  New  Deal  position.  In  its  zeal  to  concentrate  power  in 
one  branch  of  government  it  has  drifted  too  far  to  the  posi- 
tion where  it  now  must  rely  upon  one  man  to  give  it  a  rallying 
point. 

It  was  by  this  same  gradual  drift  from  centralized  political 
power  to  personalized  political  power  that  Mussolini,  Hitler, 
and  Stalin  were  gradually  transformed  from  leaders  of  their 
party  to  dictators  of  their  states.  To  assume  responsibility 
for  carrying  onward  a  parallel  movement  in  America  is  a 
fearful  and  an  awful  task.  The  disadvantages  accruing  to  the 
politician  who  would  assimie  such  a  task  for  himself  pyramid 
a  hundredfold  and  greatly  outweigh  any  temporary  advan- 
tages for  self  or  family.  Hence.  Raymond  Clapper's  prophecy 
that  Roosevelt  will  not  run  again  is  probably  accurate.  For 
the  peaceful,  regular,  tipward  trend  of  American  processes 
men  of  all  parties  should  hope  that  it  is. 


What  Finland  Has  Done  About  Unemployment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CAUKORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  E.  R.  BOWEN 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Bowen.  general  secretary  of  the  Cboperative 
League  of  America,  speaks  for  itself.  It  shows  that  unem- 
ployment can  be  overcome  without  dictatorship,  and  ttiat. 
apparently,  the  business  of  getting  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  A  careful  reading  of  the  follow- . 
ing  letter  will  give  us  all  food  for  thought : 

Chicago,  III.,  February  27,  1940. 
Congressman  Jcrbt  Voomins. 

Washingfton,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Congressman  Voorhis:  In  accordance  with  our  promise, 
we  are  quoting  below  the  Item  we  published  in  our  national  maga- 
zine, Consiuners  Cooperation.  In  December  1939.  relative  to  the 
eUmlnatlon  of   unemployment   in   Finland.     The   Item   reads: 

"The  bulletin  of  the  Bank  of  Finland  repiorts  that  In  August  1938 
there  were  996  unemployed  In  Finland.  The  bulletin  then  says  In 
a  footnote,  'Owing  to  the  disappearing  unemployment  the  unem- 
ployment boards  have  discontinued  the  compilation  of  statistics.'  " 

Not  only  has  unemployment  been  eliminated  in  Finland,  but 
farm  tenancy  has  largely  been  eliminated.  It  once  reached  62 
percent.  It  was  reduced  to  27  percent  In  1920,  and  stili  further 
reduced  to  11  percent  In  1929.  The  elimination  of  farm  tenancy 
Is  xinquestlonably  due  to  the  narrowing  of  the  spread  between 
consumers  and  producers  by  marketing,  purchasing,  and  finance 
cooperatives.     On  this  point,  note  the  comparative  ^read  below: 

Spread  hettoeen  conaumtr  ajui  producer  {1938) 
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The  Finnish  statistical  report  from  which  the  above  figures  on 
Finland  were  taken  gives  the  reason  In  these  words: 

"Th'-  .ost  of  processing  and  distributing  of  agricultural  products 
Is  relatively  low  in  Finland,  tiianks  chiefly  to  the  general  advance 
of  the  cooperative  movement." 
Yours  truly,  , 

,  COOPERATTVE    LEACTTT    OF    AlCEKICA. 

E-  R.  BowEN,  General  Secretary. 


An  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L.  L.  MARSHALL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  OHIO  STATE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Ohio  State  Journal  imder  date  of  March  5,  1940. 

(From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  March  5.  1940] 

AN    ANNrVERSARY 

This  week  marks  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  New  Deal.  TTie 
country  is  to  be  regaled  with  recitals  of  Its  accomplishments  by 
ardent  proponents,  on  the  one  hand.  and.  on  the  other,  these  who 
oppose  It  wlU  sum  up  Its  faUiu-es.    Probably  both  sides  will  go  to 


ertromes  !n  pralFlnsr  and  damning  respectively,  but  from  the  ora- 
torical flow  the  country  will  be  able  to  strike  a  balanced  Judgment. 

At  the  outset,  i-,  tliould  be  noted  that  what  tlie  New  Deal  has 
achieved  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Any 
parly  choosing  to  spend  the  Nation  Into  a  staggering  debt  rather 
than  seek  a  constructive  path  to  recovery  could  have  done  as 
much.  Any  indiv  dual,  with  free  access  to  somebody  else's  huge 
purse,  could  buy  for  himself  and  those  he  favored  the  same  results 
the  New  Deal  has  liought  for  the  Nation. 

But  this  is  not  fonstructlve,  and  It  is  not  recovery.  It  has  been 
a  palliative  wliich  has  soothed,  perhaps,  but  has  not  cured  and  can- 
not cure.  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  over  about  a  year  after  the  bottom 
of  the  depression,  which  started  In  late  1929,  had  been  reached  and 
after  recovery  under  normal  circumstances  had  already  set  in.  He 
took  over  on  pledL;e3  of  economy  that  apF>ealed  to  a  vast  majority 
of  th*'  people.  He  promised  to  curtaU  Government  expenditures, 
reduce  Government  bureaus,  and  to  maintain  a  sound  currency  at 
all  hazards;  he  charged  the  previous  administration  with  having 
been  the  most  extravagant  in  our  history,  and  Fald  he  would  stop 
the  waste.  His  golden  voice  a.ssured  the  people  that  under  him 
America  would  head  back  toward  prosperity  along  paths  charted 
by  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

That  was  7  years  ago  this  week.  Today  every  constructive  pledge 
stands  repudiated;  unemployment  is  virtually  as  high  as  it  was  on 
the  day  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated;  the  public  debt  has  passed 
the  $42,000,000,000  mark,  and  the  end  Is  not  in  sight.  Instead  of 
reducing  Government  bureaus  it  created  them,  until  they  crowd 
each  other  In  a  confusion  of  alphabetical  designations;  promising  to 
curtail  wasteful  expenditures,  the  administration  has  made  an  all- 
time  record  for  reckless  extravagance  based  on  theories  and  put 
through  as  experiments  and  apainst  principles  of  sound  economics. 

Creating  regulatory  bureaus  and  commissions,  the  New  Deal 
placed  hobbles  on  business  that  have  held  It  back  from  any  possi- 
bility of  full  recovery.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
foisted  on  the  Nation  as  a  protection  from  questionable  financial 
practices,  has  all  but  stepped  the  flow  of  venture  money  into  in- 
dustry, and  without  such  capital,  neither  business  nor  Industry 
can  progress  beyond  the  static  condition  in  which  they  have  been 
anchored;  the  Triple  A.  flouting  the  historic  fact  that  all  wealth 
la  based  on  production,  hr.s  curtailed  the  output  of  the  soil  and 
plunged  the  country  deeper  in  debt  by  taking  the  wealth  we  al- 
ready had  and  dividing  It  in  order  to  buy  from  the  farmers  the 
means  to  enforce  Its  visionary  theory  of  abundance  through  scar- 
city. It  started  to  regiment  business  under  N.  R.  A.,  but  a  Su- 
preme Court  that  had  not  yet  been  packed  by  the  President,  was 
wise  enough  to  throw  out  this  communistic  act  as  unconstitutional. 

Under  7  years  of  Rooseveltlsm  there  have  sprung  up  in  America 
more  leftist  organizations  than  ever  existed  here  in  all  our  previ- 
otis  history.  Its  own  leftist  tendencies  undoubtedly  helped  to  in- 
spire such  pink  adolescent  groups  as  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress, which  became  so  radical  that  the  President  himself  finally 
had  to  rebuke  it  From  top  to  bottom,  this  administration  has 
been  permeated  with  this  same  pink  tinge,  and  often  It  has  crossed 
the  border  into  actual  red. 

With  7  years  belilnd  it.  the  New  Deal  today  ranks  with  the  Popu- 
list and  Greenback  parties  of  the  past  as  colossal  flops;  the  coun- 
try Is  no  better  off  than  it  v.as  in  1933.  The  delusion  that  it  is. 
has  been  created  by  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  public  money. 
all  of  which  must  he  accounted  for  and  all  of  which  Is  a  burden 
this  generation  and  the  next  two  or  three  to  come,  must  bear  and 
pay  back. 

This  year  the  New  Deal  enters  the  lists  as  a  party  seeking  return 
to  power  for  another  4  years.  The  people  have  already  begun  to 
express  their  reactions.  The  tide  definitely  is  away  from  continu- 
ing this  administration  and  the  outlook  is  that  1940  will  either  see 
it  unseated  or  so  reduced  as  to  be  Impotent, 

The  tide  began  in  1938  when  the  off-year  elections  resulted  In 
notable  gains  for  the  Republican  Party,  both  in  gubernatorial  and 
congressional  seats;  the  special  elections  in  Ohio  a  few  days  ago 
evidenced  that  this  tide  is  still  flowing.  There  is  real  reason  for 
believing  that  this,  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  his  visionary  hybrid  party.  Is  also  going  to  see  its  repudi- 
ation by  a  disillusioned  people  who  no  longer  are  fooled  by  dreams, 
theories,  and  wild  experiments. 


Printing  and  Its  Contribution  to  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     - 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  before  the  Baltimore  Association  of 


Commerce  and  the  Graphic  Arts  Association  of  Baltimore, 
at  the  Emerson  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Tuesday  evening. 
February  27,  1940,  commemorating  the  Ave  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  invention  of  movable  type: 

Honorable  toastmastor  and  gentlemen: 

Tlie  legends  which  become  history  when  the  genuine  muse  falls  us 
declare  that  this  year  marks  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  printing — the  most  exciting  achievement  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  invention.  Five  hundred  years  ago,  In  the  German  city  of 
Mainz,  a  resourceful  craftsman.  Johannes  Gutenberg,  discovered  the 
art  of  printing  from  movable,  uniform  type;  a  discovery  which,  more 
than  any  other  single  event,  marked  the  boundary  between  the  night 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  dawn  of  the  modern  world.  Gutenberg's 
invention  broke  the  monopoly  which  the  powerful  maintained  over 
knowledge  and  information,  flr.aUy  making  all  men  equal  In  their 
access  to  news  of  the  world  about  them.  It  made  books  cheap,  com- 
municating ideas  swiftly  to  the  Western  World.  Public  education, 
free  discussion,  sclenliflc  inquiry — democracy  Itself— have  flowed 
from  that  obscure  printing  shop  in  Mainz  since  the  ye;tr  1440.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  printing  press,  more  than 
any  other  factor,  has  shaped  the  political  and  social  world  in  which 
we  live. 

Tonight  we  honor  the  genius  of  Gutenberg.  We  rejoice  that  a 
lowly,  undiscouraged  individual  helped  powerfully  to  break  the 
chains  of  Igi.orance  which  wciglied  the  race.  But  we  do  more. 
If  we  cherish  the  values  which  the  widespread  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge helped  to  establish — self-government,  freedom  cf  mind  and 
spirit,  and  objective  criticism  of  all  dogma,  which  characterize  our 
American  civilization — then  we  should  tur:i  tonight  to  a  study  and 
appreciation  of  those  values.  They  need  our  defense  more  than 
at  any  time  since  the  foundation  of  our  self-governing  republic. 
Reactionary  forces  are  abroad  in  the  world.  Grimly  fanatical  men 
In  Europe,  men  who  rule  great  and  bewildered  peoples,  hold  these 
values  in  contempt.  Nor  do  they  lack  allies  in  America.  It  is 
appropriate  that  we  who  esteem  these  values  should  gather  in  the 
name  of  Gutenberg  to  express  clearly  the  reasons  for  otir  faith. 

I  am  told  that  this  observance  Is,  or  will  be.  Nation-wide  in 
America.  It  may  well  be.  No  country  owes  more  to  the  art  of 
printing.  In  a  world  beset  by  war  and  brutal  despotisms  that  deny 
the  integrity  of  the  individual,  we  in  America  stand  out  peculiarly 
as  the  legatees  of  Gutenberg.  And  It  is  doubly  appropriate  that  you 
of  Baltimore  should  be  paying  this  really  magniflcient  tribute  to 
an  event  which  has  influenced  your  city  from  its  earliest  days.  In 
Baltimore  the  Issue  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  fought  for  and 
vindicated  during  the  days  of  our  Revolution.  Pew  nowadays  are 
aware  even  of  the  name  of  William  Goddard.  who  founded  Balti- 
more's first  newspaper  the  Maryland  Journal,  in  1773.  Goddard, 
a  New  England  Yankee,  was  likewise  a  Tory.  His  royal  sentiments 
angered  a  majority  of  the  populace,  which  from  time  to  time  han- 
dled him  roughly.  Goddard  remained  undaunted.  Once,  when  a 
mob  forced  him  to  apologize  for  publishing  Gen.  Charles  Lee's 
attack  on  Washington,  he  outwitted  the  patriots  by  republishing 
tlie  matter  In  his  next  issue.  However  erroneous  and  unpopular 
Gcddard's  opinions,  he  was  plainly  cf  the  stuff  of  martyrs. 

It  is  fitting  also  that  a  city  with  the  literary  and  scientific  tradi- 
tions of  Baltimore  should  honor  this  occasion.  Baltimore  has  had 
a  golden  age  of  literature;  an  age  adorned  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe;  the 
biographer,  Jared  Sparks;  Edward  C.  Pinkney;  and  Samuel  Wood- 
ward. It  has  had  a  golden  age  of  science  under  th?  patronage  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  and  other  world-famous  institutirns.  It  was  here, 
in  tne  Baltimore  American,  founded  in  1799.  that  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  first  was  published  to  the  world  in  1814.  The  celebrated 
Bkltimore  Sun,  which  ha.s  been  devoted  to  the  principles  of  self- 
government  and  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  since  its  opening 
Issue,  came  on  the  Baltimore  scene  more  than  a  century  ago.  More- 
over, it  is  Baltimore's  distinction  that  it  gave  to  the  world  the 
revolutionary  technique  of  the  linotype.  That  invention,  which 
enormously  expanded  the  facilities  of  the  press,  came  from  the 
skill  of  another  German,  Otto  Mergenthaler,  who  found  his  New 
Wcrld  home  In  this  city. 

THE    WORLD    AS    GtJTENBERG    SAW    IT 

As  heirs  cf  the  printing  press,  it  behooves  us  to  pause  for  a 
look  backward;  a  glance  at  the  society  in  which  Gutenberg  lived. 
In  order  that  we  may  understand  how  far  we  have  advanced  since 
his   day. 

In  1440  most  of  Europe  was  organized  politically  Into  a  loose 
confederation  of  feudal  states  under  the  declining  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  The  Archduke  of  Atostria  held  nominal  sovereignty  over 
a  hast  of  kings,  princes,  electors,  dukes,  counts,  and  bishops,  as 
well  as  a  few  self-reliant  free  cities.  All  authority  was  Imposed 
from  above,  descending  from  the  emperor  through  various  steps 
of  authority  ^o  the  subject.  The  principle  of  arbitrary  control 
from  above  flourished  everywhere.  The  material  well-being,  the 
religious  faith,  the  life  Itself  of  the  subject  were  at  the  wl'l  or 
whim  of  his  feudal  lord.  The  Individual  was  bound  in  a  cnaln 
cf  loyalties  extending  from  his  immediate  boss  to  the  imperial 
throne  Itself. 

The  subject's  existence  was  everywhere  regimented  In  detail. 
Ftom  the  time  he  arose  in  the  morning,  whether  he  was  a  scholar, 
serf,  merchant,  or  artisan,  luitil  he  lay  down  at  night,  the  sub- 
Jects  daily  life  fitted  into  a  pattern  fashioned  from  above.  The 
cut  and  color  of  Gutenberg's  clothing,  and  that  of  his  wife,  were 
fixed  by  decree.  Numerous  laws  prohibited  subjects  from  dressing 
"above  their  station."     In  the  city  of  Nuremberg  the  subject  waa 
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forblddrn  to  part  his  hair.  In  Ixjndon  he  could  not  serve  more 
dishes  Rt  a  meal  than  the  law  allo-Aed.  The  huiirs  which  a  sul:- 
Ject  might  sjjend  in  a  tavern  were  strictly  retn^il  ted.  as  well  as  the 
number  of  drinks  he  should  Imbibe.  His  spct-ch  was  governed  ty 
▼oluminous  laws  defining  Impiety  and  blasohemy.  Regimentation 
went  so  far  as  to  specify  the  thickness  of  ihe  stick  with  which  a 
subject  mlpht  beat  his  wife. 

The  condition  of  commerce  was  even  more  depressing.  The 
medieval  economy  of  western  Europe  was  organized  Into  a  watcr- 
tii?ht  system  known  as  mercantilism  It  was  a  closed  economy. 
Industrially  the  guilds  controlled  production,  regulated  prices,  re- 
stricted output,  and  fixed  wages.  Production  t)elng.  in  the  main, 
collective,  there  were  few  rewards  for  Invention  or  Individual  enter- 
prise. Each  community  sought  to  be  self-contained.  The  move- 
ment of  goods  and  people  alike  was  strictly  regulated.  Such  wealth 
as  existed,  which  was  little,  for  Europe  was  poor  beyond  our  Im- 
aginings, remained  In  the  hands  of  a  few  If  there  was  little  cir- 
culation of  wealth,  there  was  likewise  a  minimum  circulation  of 
persons  from  one  class  to  another 

The  .society  In  which  Gutenberg  dwelt  was  despotic.  In  part  col- 
lectivized, and  static.  It  remained  so.  although  decreaslngly.  for 
generations.  Although  by  the  j-ear  1500  there  were  a  thousand 
printers  scattered  through  western  Europe  the  effect  of  their  proc- 
uct  still  was  limited  by  the  illiteracy  of  the  masses.  Free  universal 
education  awaited  the  establishment  of  the  American  state. 

But  Europe  was  on  the  march  thereafter  toward  democracy  and 
abundance.  A  slow  march  It  was,  to  be  sure.  Freedom  of  Industry 
and  commerce  only  be'.?an  to  supersede  Ironclad  mercantilism  In 
the  century  after  Gutenberg.  Gradually  Individual  enterprl<4c  re- 
placed the  colle'-ttvlsm  of  the  guilds.  As  mercantilism  provided 
the  economic  background  for  feudalism,  so  business  freedom  made 
possible  the  movement  toward  political  seU-government.  The  new 
economics  vanquished  mercantilism.  It  provided  a  new  dynamics 
for  st>clety.  It  rewarded  the  Individual,  evoked  new  techniques  and 
Improvements  In  old.  cheapened  production  and  dl-stributlon.  and, 
above  all.  provided  sxifflclent  aggregations  of  savings  to  exploit  the 
resources  that   the  explorers  were  disclosing  In  the  New  World. 

The  forces  set  in  motion  by  the  easy  spread  of  ideas  through  the 
printed  page  came  to  a  political  crisis  In  the  eighternth  century  In 
the  great  middle-class  revolutions  of  Prance  and  the  American 
Colorilea.  In  France  the  explosive  Ideas  cf  Voltilre,  Rousseau,  and 
Diderot,  to  name  only  a  few.  widely  and  cheaply  cl.-culated,  did 
more  to  strengthen  the  p?ople  In  their  assault  on  the  Bourbons 
than  any  other  single  factor.  The  philosophers  undermined  the 
despotic  state,  glv  ng  sound  reasons  for  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
from  king  to  people.  In  these  Colonies,  the  public  printers  who, 
from  1785  onward  published  the  arguments  of  those  Americans 
resisting  George  the  Third'.-<  encroachments,  prepared  a  suitabL; 
seedbtd  of  opinion  for  the  decisive  act  of  separation.  Benjamin 
Franklins  sound  and  resolute  views  were  spread  the  length  of  thi' 
Colonies  by  the  willing  printers.  Tliomas  Fame's  one  pamphlet 
Common  Sense,  because  of  the  mechanics  of  printing,  could  appear 
In  thousands  of  counting  houses,  taverns,  and  homes  within  a  few 
weeks.  There  have  been  few  such  effective  demonstrations  of  thi» 
power  cf  the  printed  page  to  Influence  public  thmk;ng  as  that 
pamphlet. 

In  the  troubled  period  between  Yorktcwn  and  the  Inauguration 
of  Washington,  the  printed  word  again  molded  the  spirit  and  the 
actual  form  of  our  r  jw  nation.  I  need  only  cite  the  widespread 
diffusion  of  the  Federalist  papers  to  recall  the  part  played  by  the 
printing  press  In  creating  our  Federal  republic  and  Its  representa- 
tive government. 

Nci-  was  it  an  accident  that  the  liberalization  of  the  democratic 
8T,'8tem  in  this  country  and  in  England  followed  closely  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  cheap  dally  press  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  It  was  in  that  pr^ss.  which  rapidly  rose  to 
Influence,  that  the  agitation  went  forward  in  England  which  cul- 
minated in  the  R'.'fomi  Acts  of  the  1830"s.  The  it^tltutlon  of  free 
schools,  the  enlargement  of  suffrage,  and  other  measures  strength- 
ening the  system  of  self-government  In  this  country  followed  upon 
the  rise  of  the  dally  press  early  In  the  last  century. 

THE   rt-'XCTION    OF   THZ    PRESS   IN   A   DEMOC«.*CT 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  country  the  press — daily,  weekly, 
and  periodical — has  fulfilled  Its  dual  role,  first,  providing  people 
with  all  the  Information  that  is  available,  secondly,  servmg  as  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  Issues.  We  may  often  criticize  tha 
press  It  Is  made  up  of  human  beings  prone  to  error  like  other 
Sinners  The  present-day  press  seems  too  willing  to  Interest  itstilf 
and  Its  readers  In  those  issu.^s  and  those  people  who  put  on  a  show: 
Inclined  to  follow  what  Is  supposed  to  be  reader  Interest  Instead  of 
creating  reader  interest  But  the  Government,  the  courts,  the  uni- 
versities, the  public-school  system  are  likewise  run  bv  men  and 
women  who  admit  that  they  and  their  institutions  are  "not  perfect. 
Nearly  every  publication  I  know  expresses  Ts  views  freely  and  hon- 
estly, without  orders  from  any  outsider.  I  do  not  at  all  share  the 
sweeping  criticism  which  has  been  increasingly  heard  from  those 
with  whoro  the  press  happens  to  disagree  It  is  a  wholesome  situa- 
tion that  the  detractors  of  the  press  are  not  disbarred  by  the  press 
from  conveyf^g  tirlr  Ideas  to  the  public.  The  newspapers  of 
America  cannot  tie  wholly  biased  and  corrupt  when  they  display 


the  epithets  of  Mr  Secretary  Ickes  against  themselves  on  their 
front  pages. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  American  press,  with  all  Its  imputed 
shortcomings,  is  the  freest  and  fairest  in  the  world.  I  can  only 
sugge.-rt  to  the  new.^paper  publishers  and  editors  of  this  country 
that  they  continue  as  In  the  past  to  portray  day  by  day  the  events 
and  opinions  which  are  of  real  importance,  and  publish  them  with- 
out allowing  their  own  views  to  color  the  news  or  the  views  of  the 
lead  wr\er  to  color  the  headlines.  The  p>eople  can  make  up  their 
own  very  Intelligent  mind  if  all  the  facts  and  arguments  are  before 
them.  This  Is  the  gre^t  service  printing  has  done  to  the  world 
and  the  only  way  that  democracy  and  self-government  have  been 
made  possible.  A  free  people  must  have  a  free  press  Tlie  very 
concept.  Indeed,  of  a  free,  self-governing  people  Is  dependent  upon 
the  free  publication  of  opinion. 

We  see  in  Europe  great.  Intelligent  peoples  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity to  form  a  public  opinion  by  the  stultification  of  their 
press.  No  mrtter  how  enlightened  a  German  may  be  today,  he 
lacks  the  raw  materials  for  an  opinion  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  his  rulers,  the  Justice  of  this  war.  or  the  role  of  Germany  Itself 
In  present-day  Eurcpe.  How  can  a  Russian,  regaled  with  the 
abusive  mendacity  of  the  Kremlin's  propaganda  mill,  be  expectfKl  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  moral  values  Involved  In  the  invasion  of 
Finlanrl?  Even  In  Great  Britain  and  France  as  of  todav,  the  press 
Is  denied  the  liberty  to  select  its  news  anc<  views.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  where  drmocracy  has  flourished  with  few  hin- 
drances, the  press  increasingly  is  censored.  This  condition  in 
Europe  gives  rise  to  the  circumstance  which  should  be  gratifying 
to  every  American — that  Europeans  who  wish  to  obtain  an  objec- 
tive picture  of  events  on  their  continent  turn  Increasingly  to  the 
American  pr^So  and  American  radio. 

THE    rORCrS    OF    HEACTTOK    AT    WOEK 

As  Americans  we  like  to  believe  that  the  slow  struggle  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  upward  from  the  time  of  Gutenberg  reached  a 
political  clima.x  In  what  we  call  the  American  system.  That  sys- 
tem is  based  on  the  freedom  of  the  individual  citizen.  He  is  not 
subject  to  any  ruler.  He  is  one  of  the  masters,  and  the  Goverii- 
ment  officials  are  his  servants.  He  divides  his  power  among  many 
Federal.  State,  and  local  ofQcers.  so  that  no  one  may  acquire  arbi- 
trary power  over  him  He  is  not  even  subject  In  his  fundamental 
privileges  to  the  majority  of  the  people.  He  has  certain  Inalienable 
rights 

Under  that  system,  which  has  afforded  the  freest  possible  play 
to  the  Individual  in  political  life.  In  business.  In  the  arts.  In  sci- 
ence. In  Industry,  and  agriculture,  the  United  States  grew  from  a 
small  collection  of  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  S'»aboard  to 
become  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  within  a  century  and  a 
half.  That  is  a  truism  which  cannot  be  too  often  stated  in  times 
when  the  American  system  Is  vociferously  attacked  from  many 
quarters. 

I  have  said  th.*t  forces  of  reaction  threaten  the  alues  on  which 
this  system  rests.  Many  of  the  voices  raised  against  It  speak  In 
the  name  of  progress  and  liberalism  No  greater  misnomers  can 
be  Imagined.  The  nineteenth  century  has  tieen  called  the  liberal 
century  In  that  fruitful,  expansive  span  of  years,  democracy  was 
enlarged,  and  the  physical  well-being  of  the  earths  populatlotis 
enormously  Improved:  great  Inventions  reduced  time  and  space; 
the  free  movement  of  goods  and  peoples  spread  civilization  every- 
where The  Impulses  of  that  century  were  truly  liberal,  and  no 
one  doubts  that  mankind  made  greater  material  advances  than  In 
the  whole  18  centuries  which  preceded  it  in  the  Christian  era. 
The  wealth  of  the  people  was  multiplied  manyfold  Wliereas  the 
population  of  Europe  Increased  only  five  times  between  Guten- 
berg's time  and  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  the  wealth  of  the 
European  people  grew  one  hundred  and  thirty  times. 

The  nineteenth  century  rejected  the  Idea  of  a  closed  economy. 
It  knew  little  price  fixing,  curtailment  of  production,  goveriunent 
fixing  of  wages  It  was  not  a  century  of  planned  economy  or 
polltlca!  tyranny  The  world  In  general  trod  that  broad  highway 
of  progress  until  the  war  of  1914  We  followed  It  until  the  depres- 
sion of  1929,  resulting  from  that  war. 

The  stor>-  of  E^jropes  reversion  to  the  older  type  of  pxDlltlcaJ  and 
economic  on^anlzatlon  Is  fresh  In  your  minds  The  demoralization 
brought  on  by  the  World  War  disrupted  the  weakest  countries  most. 
The  economy  first  of  Russia,  then  of  Italy,  and  finally  of  Germany 
was  ruined.  In  that  order  those  countries  accepted  receivership. 
The  modern  dictator  Is  In  effect  a  receiver  administering  a  bank- 
rupt and  confused  state  Great  Britain  and  France,  being  em.plres 
and  victorious,  required  no  receivers.  The  new  totalitarian  states 
developed  what  they  call  Ideologies,  or  rationalizations,  to  Justify 
their  existence  and  their  behavior.  That  of  Russia  was  based  on 
Karl  Marx;  that  of  Germany  on  discredited  and  unscientific  theories 
of  race  or  blood:  that  of  Italy  on  memories  of  the  early  and  vigo- 
rous Roman  ETmpire. 

When  the  depression  of  1929  broke  down  temporarily  the  finan- 
cial foundations  on  which  our  economic  system  was  built,  a  lack 
of  confidence  naturally  arose  In  the  whole  system  New  conditions 
had  developed  to  which  the  American  system  of  political  and 
economic  freedom  did  not  sufficiently  adjust  Itself.  Conditions 
had  t)eccme  more  complex,  but  not.  I  believe,  fundamentally  differ- 
ent.   It  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  assume  more  social 


obligations.  I  feel  confident  that  this  could  have  been  done,  and 
can  be  done  today,  without  changing  the  spirit  or  the  substance  of 
Ainerlcan  life. 

Because  we  were  slow  to  act.  however,  because  confidence  was 
at  a  lov.'  ebb.  the  lileolcgy  of  the  new  despotisms  of  Europe  spread 
to  this  country  ani  were  embraced,  consclcusly  or  unconsciously. 
by  many  people.  ;5cmc  cf  these  rose  to  Influence  In  the  Govern- 
ment, i  don't  thli  k  they  fully  realized  how  closely  the  Ideas  they 
promulgated  rcsrn  bled  the  Ideology  which  characterized  society 
in  Gutenberg's  time.  I  do  not  believe  they  knew  the  theory  of  a 
planned  economy,  collective  production,  restricted  output,  and 
price-fixing  were  1  istruments  which  had  kept  Eurcpe  poor  until 
the  movement  to  *ree  the  Individual  politically  and  economically 
furnished  new  en«  rpy  to  Europe.  They  thought  their  face  was 
to  the  future  whei    in  fact  it  was  turned  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  abandoned  the  time-honored  methods  with  which  we  had 
emerged  from  past  depressions,  and  embarked  tentatively  on  the 
read  to  a  static  economy.  Tliat  road  Is  only,  however.  I  am  con- 
fident, a  detour.  When  a  landslide  swept  away  the  section  of  the 
main  highway,  we  turned  aside  for  a  little  way.  Being  a  detour. 
It  has  an  end.  Surely  we  have  the  sense  to  get  back  on  the 
concrete  road  beyoid  the  break,  and  not  wander  out  some  wagon- 
track  into  the  fcre.'t. 

I  hnve  little  patience  with  those  who  hold  that  we  who  maintain 
cur  faith  in  the  liberating  and  expansive  nature  of  our  system 
are  advocating  reaction  and  lal.ssez  falre.  Our  faces  a^e  set  toward 
the  future.  It  Is  s  ime  of  the  self-styled  liberals  of  today  who  face 
backward  toward  the  guilds  and  the  totalitarian  state.  We  hold 
that  our  system  si  111  Is  dynamic.  I  believe  that  America  still  Is 
the  land  cf  boundless  opportunity.  They  tell  us  that  we  lost  our 
physical  frontiers  \:\  1890.  Everyone  knew  that  and  thought  noth- 
ing of  It  until  It  WIS  erected  Into  a  tenet  of  national  defeat  within 
the  last  few  years;  but  we  still  have  frontiers  in  America,  social 
and  scientific  and  Industrial  frontiers.  We  have  new  Industries, 
and  there  are  man/  others,  like  the  airplane  Industry,  ready  to  go 
forward  if  the  chains  are  unbound.  The  plastics  Industry  through- 
out the  depression  has  each  year  multiplied  its  output,  supplying 
new  materials  and  fabrics  for  a  thousand  uses.  The  South  looks 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  pap>er  Industry  and  a  starch 
Industry.  Strides  ue  being  made  even  In  the  slow  development 
of  housing.  The  American  people  are  the  same  people  they  were, 
as  determined  and  Inventive  and  enterprising. 

THE  AftEHICAN   PEOPLE  AND  THE  DICTATORS 

The  essential  lire  between  Gutenberg's  time  and  the  present 
over  wide  areas  of  Iluropc  need  only  to  be  stated  to  be  understood. 
So  far  as  the  masse »  were  concerned  In  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
feudal  subdivisions  cf  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  they  were  serfs  cf 
their  overlord  So  today  are  they  In  Germany  and  Russia  The 
mercantile  economy  had  no  power  In  the  fifteenth  century  to  raise 
the  standards  of  ll\lng  of  the  people;  nor  has  It  that  power  today. 
Public  works  and  unemployment  Insxirance  do  not  compensate  a 
youth  for  the  lost  hope  that  he  may  carve  out  his  Independent 
niche  In  the  world. 

In  the  Middle  Ag«s.  Income  and  preferment  Issued  from  the  state. 
A  youth  might  rise  In, Gutenberg's  time  by  only  one  method — pain- 
ing the  favor  of  his  leader.  So  It  Is  today  In  the  dictatorships.  Some 
of  our  young  pecple  have  been  enticed  by  the  apparent  efficiency 
of  despotl.sm.  They  grow  impatient  of  the  slow,  compromising 
methods  by  which  progress  is  made  under  a  democracy.  They  are 
mere  likely  than  their  elders  to  mistake  the  temporary  for  the  per- 
manent. They  grow  Impatient  with  the  hard,  sustained,  self- 
discipline  required  tf  a  man  Is  to  make  his  own  way.  Tliouehtful 
younc  people  who  despair  of  their  future  may  obtain  fresh  respect 
for  the  American  system  If  they  study  the  history  of  western 
civilization  from  Gitenberg's  time  to  the  present  day. 

I  have  full  confidence  that  the  Americr\n  people  are  growing  less 
tolerant  oT  foreign  ideology  and  less  tolerant  of  paternalism  tinged 
with  pcssirrilsm  at  nome.  The  American  distrust  of  arbitrary  and 
meddling  government  Is  deep.  In  our  Infancy  we  fought  a  long  war 
to  vindicate  the  principle  that  the  state  Is  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  the  people.  We  resisted  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power 
by  a  foreipn  monarch.  We  preferred  in  1776,  and  I  am  sure  we 
prefer  today,  that  our  decisions  shall  be  made  In  orderly,  or  even 
disorderly,  fashion  \>y  the  many,  rather  than  by  the  ukase  of  the  few. 
\Pcrtunately,  this  countr>-  Is  rich  in  resources  and  in  political 
patience  We  have  always  had  room  for  experiment  When  those 
experiments  have  failed,  we  have  usually  abandoned  them  and 
resumed  the  straight  road.  As  conditions  have  changed,  we  have 
adjusted  our  system  to  meet  the  change,  without  destroying  the 
basic  freedom  of  that  system.  We  have  corrected  abu.ses  as  they 
developed,  whether  from  the  action  of  greedy  Individuals,  or  pressure 
groups,  or  the  political  vagaries  of  temporary  majorities,  and  we 
have  never  gone  bao-k.  The  American  temperament  prefers  advance 
to  retreat. 

The  place  we  occupy  today  would  be  impossible  except  for  Guten- 
berg's invention.  Printing  alone  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
people  to  arpue  ar.d  discuss  issues.  Only  through  such  argument 
can  we  attain  the  truth.  We  have  assumed  social  obligations  to 
those  who  cannot  ittain  a  decent  living  under  our  system  as  It  Is. 
We  see  today  that  this  can  be  done  without  changing  our  system 


of  free  enterprise.  It  must  he  done  carefully,  so  that  the  others 
who  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  assistance  are  not  weighted 
iown  and  discouraged.  It  must  be  done  carefully,  because  a  state 
which  dispenses  money  to  the  citizen  with  one  haiid  always  bears 
a  scourging  rod  In  the  other. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  In  this  country,  as  In  all  civilized  lands, 
between  the  strong,  centralized  state  on  the  one  hand  and  a  mini- 
mum of  state  regulation  over  the  Individual  on  the  other.  The 
strength  of  the  Individual  has  depended  on  education  and  the 
freedom  of  dlfcu.ssion  made  possible  by  the  art  of  printing.  More 
and  more,  except  when  upset  by  a  great  con\*ulsion  like  the  World 
War,  the  pendulum  has  swung  each  time  further  away  from  the 
concept  and  practice  of  the  strong  state.  It  Is  swinging  away 
today  in  this  country,  where  the  press  is  free.  People  today  are 
again  more  Inclined  to  demand  that  the  Government  release  Its 
controls  and  abandon  Its  t'  end  toward  mercantilism.  Tlie  time  has 
come  ".gain  to  go  forward  on  the  Job  which  has  been  neglected  for 
some  time,  the  Job  cf  building  America.  Aided  by  general  educa- 
tion, by  a  free  pre^s.  our  Ideal  is,  and  will  remain,  a  free  citizen  In 
a  state  serving  his  Interest. 


Wheeler-Lea   Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  6,  1940 


LETTTER  FROM  W.  C.  PATRICK 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  W.  C.  Patrick,  of  the  Association  of  Retired  Railway 
Employees,  on  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  as  follows: 

AssocuTioN  OF  Retired  Rau^wat  Emplotefs, 

Untt  No.  7, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  February  28.  1940. 
Hon.  Vincent  P  Harrington, 
Representatuye  from  loua. 

House  Office  Building.  Wa.'^hinffton.  D.  C. 

My  De.ir  Representative:  May  I  presume  to  call  your  attention  to 
various  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  various  issues  of  tlie  Congres- 
sional, Record  concerning  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportation  bill, 
.which,  as  I  take  it,  w*s  passed  at  the  first  session  cf  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  last  year,  but  to  which  you  have  at  this  present  ses- 
sion presented  an  amendment  to  .same,  which,  without  It,  the  said 
Wheeler-Lea  bill  would  most  certainly  work  a  great  hardship  Ufwn 
all  of  us  old  and  retired  railway  employees. 

First.  I  see  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoed,  page  800,  an  article 
by  the  Honorable  C.  Arthur  ANDERfON,  of  Missouri,  which  is  most 
commendable  in  support  of  us  old  fellows. 

Then  again  on  page  1713  of  the  February  20  Issue,  Is  another 
article  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Andekson,  followed  by  the  Honorable 
Mr  Alexander,  of  Minnesota,  who  quotes  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen, 
which  Is  a  most  worthy  letter. 

Then  again  in  the  Record,  under  date  of  February  23,  there  Is  a 
most  appreciable  letter  written  by  yourself.  For  the  action  you  have 
shown  these  oldsters  you  are  their  friend,  and  In  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  above-named  association  I  wish  most  heartily  to 
extend  thanks. 

X  have  be'  n  in  the  railroad  retirement  game  since  Its  Inception. 
Have  followed  It  all  th?  way  throuf.h,  and  I  can  attest  to  the  relia- 
bility of  all  statements.  I  am  myself  a  retired  railway  conductor, 
receiving  my  pension  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Acts  of  1935 
and  1937.  Citing  my  own  personal  case,  can  say  that  I  served  several 
of  the  carriers  for  50  years.  Was  married  in  1892  to  my  present  wife, 
who  is  now  almost  totally  blind.  I  have  grown  too  old  to  go  cut 
and  .seek  cmplojTnent  again,  and  should  such  a  bill  as  prcpcscd 
ever  get  through,  what  In  the  world  would  become  of  such  as  I? 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  railroad  stock  and  bond  holders 
Insist  upon  being  able  to  clip  their  usual  daily  coupons,  and  when 
they  don't  the  first  thing  they  do  in  to  send  out  the  word  to  cut  the 
pay  rolls  one  way  or  another. 

Again  I  wl;.h  to  thank  you  for  your  great  Interest  in  us.  and  would 
appreciate  It  very  much  if  ycu  could  and  would  send  me  copies  at 
your  earliest  convenience  of  both  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill   as  well  a* 
ycur  amendment  to  same. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

W.  C.  Patrick. 


* 
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Motion   Picture  Democratic  Committee  Statement 

of  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIVORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  4,  1940 


STATEMENT  ADOPTED  BY  ^IIMBERSHIP  OP  COTTON  PICTDRE 
DEMOCRATIC  COMMITTEE  AT  MEETING  ON  JANUARY  30. 
1940.  BY  UNANIMOUS  VOTE 


8  Supports  extension  of  long-term.  low-Interest  Pederal  credits 
and   debt  moratorU   to  smaU   fanners,  farm   tenant*,    and   small- 

business  1X1611 

4.  Supports  protection  of  public  health,  the  principle  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  Wagner  Health  Act.  ^         .  ,  _    „„^    ,„- 

5.  Supports  legislation  providing  for  sHim  clearance  and  for 
bulldlnt;  expansion  In  low-cost-houslng  units. 

6   Supports  adequate  old-age  pensions,  payable  In  cash. 

7"  Supports  broad  nlng  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  under  clvUlan  control  to  provide 
better  protection  of  our  unemployed  youth. 

8  Supports  a  public-works  program  to  employ  the  imemployed 
on  projects  beneficial  to  the  Nation   (Including  cultural  projects) 

at  union  wages  .        ,     ,  . 

9  Supports  adoption  of  a  revised  tax  program.  Increasing  levies 
on  large  Incomes,  corporation  surpluses,  and  abolishing  tax-exempt 

securities. 

10.  Supports  legislation  to  conserve  natural  resources. 


Mr  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  anything  that 
Is  connected  with  Hollywood  is  of  great  Interest  to  everyone. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  a  statement  of  policy  of  the  Democratic 
Motion  Picture  Committee  of  Hollywood  might  be  m  order. 
This  organization  is  composed  of  members  of  the  movie  colony 
and  have  been  very  active  politically  in  past  elections.  Their 
statement  follows: 

\^'hlle  our  principles  remain  those  upon  which  the  organization 
was  founded,  the  Motion  Picture  Democratic  Committee  feels  that 
in    view    of   critical   chanKes   taking   place    in    domestic   and   world 
affairs,   a   restatement   of  ~  Its  poUcles   and   iJJ-Sgram   Is   essential    at 
this  time.  January  1940  ,   ,       ,  *  v.- 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  democratic  principle  of  government  by 
the  petjple.  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  Upon  this  tradi- 
tional foundation  rests  ail  hope  for  a  society  which  Is  free,  prosper- 
ous, and  at  peace.  ^   .  .    _ 

At  the  present  time  war  rages  In  the  world.  Powerful  Influences 
are  at  work  in  our  own  country  for  the  Involvement  of  America  In 
the  conflict  and  skillful  demagogy  Is  clouding  the  air  to  thL-  end. 

Yet  more  than  peace — desired  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people— is  at  stake.  Liberty  and  economic  weU-belng  are 
Ukewlse  In  Jeopardy.    War  threatens  these  precious  heritages,  too. 

So  the  struggle  for  an  enduring  peace  becomes  at  the  same  time 
a  defense  of  civil  liberties  and  the  right  to  work. 

The  Motion  Picttire  Democratic  Committee  Intends,  therefore, 
to  labor  unceasingly  within  our  Nation  toward  these  objectives: 

Keep  America  out  of  war. 

Retain  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Increase  economic  security. 

We  wish  to  make  our  program  explicit  in  terms  of  National  and 

State  legislation. 

In  the  cause  of  peace,  the  Motion  Picture  Democratic  Com- 
mittee-^- _^      .        ,  ji* 

1  Supports  strict  neutrality:  opposes  the  extension  of  war  credits 
and  war  materU-ils  to  belligerents  as  steps  which  will  lead  us  into 

war.  ^     .  , 

a    Oppo<tes  exces!5ive  armaments  as  unnecessary  to  defense. 

3  Op  x>ses  diplomatic  or  coneresslonal  action  tending  to  Involve 
the' United  States  on  either  side  of  the  European  war  or  tending 
to  prolong  or  enlarge  the  war. 

4.  Opposes  M-day  (the  mobilization  bill)  and  all  such  militaristic 
plans  for  civil  and  labor  regimentation. 

5  Supports  the  spirit  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  toward  South 
America  opposes  all  governmental  trends  to  exercise  control  over 
the  economic  and  internal  policies  of  Central  and  South  American 

nations.  ^     ^.„     ,_,.,» 

To  maintain  the  foundation  of  our  liberties,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Motion  Picture  Democratic  Committee — 

1  Opposes  the  attempt  to  hamper  freedom  with  new  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  once  rejected  by  America.  In  the  form  of  the  anll- 
alien  legLslatlon  now  flooding  both  congressional  bodies. 

2  Supports  the  Senate  committee  investigating  violations  of 
Civil  liberties,  and  legislation  protecting  the  civU  rights  of  labor. 

3  Opposes  the  tactics  of  the  Dies  committee,  which  has  misused 
Its  assignment   to  investigate  un-American  activities. 

4  Supports  all  measures  guaranteeing  full  clvU  rights  and  priv- 
ileges to  Negroes.  Mexicans.  Filipinos,  and  other  minorities  (such 
a.s  antUi-nchlng  and  anti-poll-tax  legislation);  opposes  all  attempts 
to  abridge  the  rights  of  racial,  religious,  and  political  minorities. 

To  promote  economic  security  and  social  welfare  for  the  ma- 
jority   the  MoUon  Picture  Democratl'.  Committee — 

1  Supports  the  principles  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act. 
defining  the  Industrial  rights  of  labor:  condemns  attacks  upon  the 

&ct 

2  Opposes  use  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  as  an  antilabor 
weapon  and  use  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  an 
Insuument  of  labor  Intimidation. 


The  Census  Questionnaire 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1940 


T.1.TI'IW.U  FROM  MRS    ENOS  M    HUTCHINSON 


Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Mrs.  Enos  M.  Hutchinson,  of  Hightsto\^Ti, 

HioHTSTOwN,  N.  J..  February  28,  1940. 
Hon.   Lane  Powers, 

Wastiington,  DC. 

DXAR  Congressman  :  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  ques- 
tions which  I  understand  every  citizen  has  to  answer,  when  the 
census  taker  call.s  at  their  door.  I  think  some  of  the  questions 
to  be  asked  are  really  none  of  the  Government's  business,  and  1 
think  It  Is  taking  away  our  liberty  as  Americans  to  be  made  to 
answer  such  questions.  ^   .  ^     ^ 

I  am  really  worried.  I  have  always  worked  hard,  and  paid  my 
Just  and  honest  debts,  and  have  attended  to  my  own  buslne.ss.  and 
what  I  make  and  what  my  husband  make.s,  and  what  we  do  with 
our  money,  and  what  we  have,  we  think  Is  our  own  personal 
business.  I  am  willing  to  answer  some  of  the  questions,  which 
are  all  rl<»ht  but  when  it  comes  to  telling  what  we  both  make, 
what  we  pay  for  gas  for  cooking,  what  we  pay  for  electric  lighta, 
what  kind  of  fuel  we  use,  and  how  much  our  home  Is  valued  at» 
and  a  number  of  other  questions,  which  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. I  think  it  is  going  a  little  too  far.      ^^  _^    ^       ^,. 

I  have  been  reading  the  paper,  and  see  that  the  Republicans  In 
Washington  are  doing  their  best  to  strike  out  certain  questions, 
and  I  think  that  is  splendid,  and  I  do  wlrh  they  would  strike  out 
a  lot  of  the  others.  I  am  a  Republican  and  I  wish  they  would  get 
back  In  office  again,  good  and  strong,  a=!  I  believe  the  country 
would  prosper,  and  business  would  improve  greatly,  as  the  peopla 
would  go  back  to  work,  and  that  is  what  a  great  many  are  hoping 

for. 

I  am  married  and  I  work  In  an  ofBre  as  a  bookkeeper,  and  my 
salary  Is  small,  and  my  husband  doesn't  have  steady  work  H"  is 
very  ambitious  aiid  Is  willing  to  do  anything,  and  does  work  very 
hard  when  he  has  It  to  do. 

My  father  lives  with  us.  and  he  is  nearly  blind  and  ha«n  t  been 
able  to  work  because  of  his  eyes  for  the  last  4  years  and  will  never 
be  able  to  work  attain  because  of  his  age.  He  Is  68  years  old.  and 
nobcdy  want?  you  when  you  are  that  age  these  days,  and  his  health 
Is  failing,  and  I  am  worried  about  htm,  and  now  when  we  have  to 
answer  all  of  these  questions  we  are  afraid  what  we  do  make  will  be 
taken  away  from  us.  and  then  my  heart  will  be  broken,  as  it  Is  hard 
enough  for  us  to  live  now.  and  we  can  hardly  make  exf>enses.  rnd 
If  they  arc  going  to  take  everything  away  from  us  that  we  do  make, 
I  Just  feel  that  I  can't  stand  It. 

1  am  appealing  to  you  as  our  dear  friend,  and  want  you  to  help 
my  husband  and  I  in  those  trying  times  and  assure  us  that  we  won't 
have  to  tell  our  personal  business.  We  are  pood,  true  Amerlcan-j, 
and  love  our  country,  but  we  want  to  keep  our  rights  and  liberty 
and  do  as  our  Constitution  eays.  to  have  the  right  to  live  and  do 

as  we  wish.  . 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  reply  from  you. 
Most  sincerely  yoxu^ 

Mrs.  Enos  M.  HtrrcHiNSOH, 
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New  Hampshire  Day  at  Valley  Forge,  Fa, 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ARTHUR  B.  JENKS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  my 
colleague  the  Honorable  Arthur  B.  Jenks.  of  New  Hampphire, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Sunday,  at  Val- 
ley Forge.  Pa.: 

In  February.  1938,  It  was  my  privilege  to  come  to  this  hallowed 
spot,  -sacred  to  every  American,  to  participate  In  a  New  Hamp.shlre 
Sunday  service,  similar  to  that  of  today,  in  this  memorial  chapel 
which  lends  such  boauty  and  grace  to  Valley  Fcrge. 

Whr-n  last  I  was  here.  I  dwelt  on  the  part  that  tlie  valiant  sons  of 
New  Hamp.shlre  took  In  the  Anwrlcan  Revolution,  but  today  I  want 
to  speak  briefly  on  the  peace  settlement  that  followed  the  close 
cf  the  Revolutionary  hostilities. 

In  leafing  through  the  pages  of  history  of  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod and  reading  the  newspapers  cf  tcday,  recording  current  events — 
history  in  the  m.^king — one  Is  somewhat  appalled  over  the  striking 
resemblance  of  the  wrrld  turmoil  cf  that  day  with  this  Indeed, 
one  cant  escape  the  discouraging  reflection — "Has  and  will  it  be 
ever  thus?" 

The  year  1781  found  Great  Britain  at  war  with  a  combination  of 
powers  that  must  have  appeared  to  her  then  as  formidable  a.s  the 
aggregation  of  adversaries  with  which  she  is  confronted  tcday; 
France.  Spain.  Holland,  and  the  American  Colonics  were  actively 
fighting  England  on  land  and  sea.  while  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  were  united  in  an  armed  neutrality  to  oppose  British 
absolutism  on  the  seas 

Largely  because  of  the  heavy  military  tide  running  against  her 
at  that  time,  hope  waned  in  the  hearts  of  the  British  people  that 
England  wculd  ever  be  able  to  subdue  her  rebellious  Colonies  i^cross 
tht°  Atlantic;  the  doom  of  this  hope  was  forever  knelled  with  the 
turrcnder  of  CcrnwalUs  at  Yorktown  on  October  19.  1781. 

Shortly  thereafter  an  American  peace  commission  was  appointed, 
and  ne?TOtlatlons  were  opened  at  Paris  early  In  1782,  terminating 
In  the  su'nlng  of  a  provisicnal  treaty  on  Noi'ember  30,  1782. 

Article  I  of  that  treaty  recognized  the  13  American  States  as 
"fiee,  sovereign,  and  Independent."  Article  II  deftncd  the  boun- 
daries of  the  new  Nation.  Article  III  defined  certain  American 
fishery  rights  Article  IV  removed  all  le^al  impediments  to  the 
recovery  of  debts  between  American  and  British  citizens.  Articles 
V  and  VT  restricted  future  confiscation  of  loyalist  estates  and 
directed  the  Continental  Congress  to  recommend  that  restitution 
be  made  of  loyalist  estates  already  confiscated 

News  of  the  provisional  treaty  reached  the  Continental  Congress 
on  March  12.  178.3. 

On  that  -same  date  John  Taylor  Oilman.  New  Hampvshires  Dele- 
gate in  the  Continental  Congress,  wrote  to  Chairman  Weare.  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Safety  Committee,  informing  him  nf  the  treaty. 
Oilman  declared  "The  articles  respecting  the  boundaries  cf  the 
Un'ted  Statrs  and  that  respecting  the  right  of  fishery  are  ample, 
and  I  believe  equal  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The.se  two 
very  Important  articles  are  highly  pleasing,  as  are  most  of  the 
others."  This  letter  from  Oilman  was  the  first  authentic  news  of 
the  treaty  to  be  received  in  New  Hampshire — an  account  of  it 
being  printed  In  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette  of  March  29.  1783. 

On  April  9  of  that  same  year  Sir  Guy  Carleton  proclaimed  the 
cessation  cf  hostilities  between  England  and  the  American  colonies, 
and  2  days  later  the  Continental  Congress  did  likewise 

Chairman  Weare  and  the  Committer  of  Safety  set  aside  April  28, 
1783,  as  a  dav  of  thanksgiving  In  New  Hampshire.  In  Portsmouth 
dawn  WHS  ushered  In  by  cannon  salutes  and  the  ringing  of  bells; 
at  10  o'clock  a  religious  s:>rvice  was  held  In  the  North  Meeting 
House,  and  at  noon  the  proclamation  was  read  from  the  balcony  of 
the  old  Province  House,  amidst  a  Joyous  demonstration  of  cheering 
and  hcartfflt  gratification  over  the  end  of  the  bitter  but  victorious 
struggle  for  Independence.  A  good  old  New  England  banquet  then 
took  place  in  the  former  royal  a.ssembly  room,  and  In  the  evening 
tliere  was  a  splendid  ball  and  a  display  of  fireworks. 

On  June  18.  1783,  Portsmouth  Harbor  was  opened  to  British 
ships. 

In  England,  however,  the  tc>rm.s  of  the  treaty  were  regarded  as 
too  generous  to  the  American  Colonies,  which  prof.est  resulted  In 
the  overthrow   of   the   then  Prime  Minister,  Lord   Shelburne.   who 


said:  "It  is  Indifferent  who  understands  It  (the  treaty).  The  deed 
Is  dotie.  and  a  strong  foundation  laid  for  eternal  amity  between 
England  and  America."  Nevertheless,  the  terms  of  the  provisional 
treaty  were  approved  by  Shelburne's  successors,  effective  as  of 
September  3,  1783.  Final  ratification  of  the  some  document  was 
made  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  January  14,  1784. 

While  under  the  articles  of  the  provisional  treaty  many  knotty 
problems  remained  to  be  solved  and  disposed  of  (the  last  of  which, 
a  fishery  dispute,  was  not  finally  settled  until  the  first  administra- 
tion of  President  Cleveland),  In  retrospect  this  document  shines 
forth  as  an  American  diplomatic  triumph. 

While  American  liberty  aiid  Independence  were  the  great  and 
priceless  treasure  won  through  the  victory  attained  by  the  brave 
and  Intcrpid  American  colonists,  certainly  nut  the  least  of  the 
byproducts  of  that  victory  was  freedom  from  participation  in  the 
ever-recurring  quarrels  resulting  from  the  ancient  diplomatic  in- 
trigues of  E^iropean  power  politics,  which  render  lasting  peace  on 
that  continent  still  a  bedraggled  and  forlorn  hope.  Washington 
wisely  counseled : 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none,  or 
very  remote,  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  In  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  es.scntlally  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore.  It  must  be  unwise  In  us  to  Implicate 
ourselves  by  artificial  ties.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  her  politics  or  the 
combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  and  enmities.  Our 
detached  and  distant  situation  Invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a 
different  course.  •  •  •  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign  ground? 
Why.  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  In  the  tolls  of  European  ambi- 
tion, rivalship.  interest,  humor,  or  caprice," 

In  1914  when  war  clouds  gathered  and  broke  over  Europe,  many 
of  us  recall  the  restlessness  that  developed  here  In  America  which, 
by  1917.  raged  into  a  fever  of  war  psychosis  that  caused  us  to  dis- 
regard for  the  first  time  the  advice  of  Washington  to  remain  aloof 
and  free  from  European  entanglements.  Again  the  thunder  of  war 
is  heard  In  Europe,  and  the  time  is  approaching  when  once  more 
we  shall  be  confronted  with  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
shall  disregard  the  advice  of  Waihlnpton. 

There  are  those  who  try  to  counter  the  soundness  of  his  advice 
by  the  contention  that  times  have  changed,  that  through  Inventive 
genius  space  has  been  diminished,  oceans  have  shnink,  and  lucks 
have  been  taken  in  world  maps,  but  do  not  let  u.s  overlook  the  tact 
that  at  the  time  Washington  .sounded  his  warning  against  Euro- 
pean entanglements  there  were  still  territorial  sections  of  this 
continent  that  were  under  the  domination  and  rule  of  European 
governments.  Despite  the  more  rapid  communication  and  trans- 
portation facilities  of  our  day.  Europe  was  then  closer  to  us  than 
now. 

Certainly  no  thinking  person  would  contend  that  the  shock  and 
eruption  of  war  In  Europe  leaves  us  Immobile,  unaffected,  or  un- 
tcuchcd.  There  Is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  war  In  EXirope  causes 
us  to  suffer  an  emotional  and  an  economic  disturbance  that  cannot 
be  discounted.  We  feel  It  en  all  tides — our  emotions  rebel  against 
the  ruthless  military  invasion  of  small  and  defenseless  countries, 
cruelly  trampled  down  by  the  iron  heel  of  stronger  and  more  pow- 
erful nations.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  the  nations  with  whom 
our  sympathies  lie  to  arm  and  defend  themselves  against  annihi- 
lutlcn.  our  Industrial  and  agricultural  activities  are  speeded  up, 
even  thovigh  we  know  that  when  a  war-torn  and  war-weary  con- 
tinent cea-ses  hostilities  there  will  follow  here  an  Immediate  slowing 
down  of  the  wheels  we  have  accelerated. 

While  the  present  European  disturbance  has  been  actively  under 
way  cnly  since  la.st  September — Just  6  months — In  a  recent  state- 
ment S?cn  tary  of  State  Hull  estimated  that  If  the  European 
struggle  were  to  come  to  a  close  now  approximately  100.000,000 
persons  would  float  out  on  a  world-wide  wave  of  idleness — the 
25.000.000  men  now  under  arms,  plus  the  75.000.000  persons  engaged 
in  war  work  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  United  States  has  its 
percentage  In  this  enorm.ous  group  that,  sooner  or  later.  Is  doomed 
to  idleness  and  readjustment.  Indeed,  war  In  Europe  does  affect 
us — nor  Is  there  any  way  In  which  we  can  shield  ourselves  emo- 
tionally and  economically  from  the  tragic  Jar  and  Jolt  of  war 
across  the  Atlantic. 

But  let  us  visualize  clearly  our  part  In  world  affairs.  Experience 
Is  a  harsh  and  unrelenting  teacher.  The  situation  In  Europe  to- 
day proves  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  our  participation  in 
the  last  World  War  contributed  little,  if  anytliing,  toward  the 
solution  cf  the  problems  of  Europe.  I  believe  that  despite  any- 
thing we  can  do  the  wrangle  over  terrltoilal  boundary  lines  and 
the  balance  cf  power  in  Europe  will  continue  to  shift  In  blood  and 
smoke  until  Europe  itself  finds  its  own  way  toward  amity  and 
peace.  I  feel  convinced  that  if  the  United  States  again  disre- 
gards the  advice  of  Washington  and  becomes  Involved  in  another 
foreign  conflict  that  we  will  have  sacrificed  and  utterly  destroyed 
our  real  mission  In  world  affairs.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  con- 
tribution we  as  a  Nation  can  make  toward  world  peace  and  sta- 
bility is  through  the  preservation  of  our  own  democracy,  undiluted 
by  the  ravages  of  war,  freely  and  efficiently  functioning,  holding 
steadily  aloft  the  lamp  of  freedom  and  the  light  of  liberty.  Let 
us  here  dedicate  ourselves  to  that  mission — let  cur  country  heed 
and  be  guided  by  the  inspired  counsel  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
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Armistice  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    WILLIAM  M.  CXDLMER.  OF  MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follo\*'ing  speech  deliv- 
ered at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  on  last  Armistice  Day  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  : 

Mr  Commander,  comrades,  distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  am  duly  appreciative  of  the  hon'>i  which  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  me  in  Inviting  me  to  be  present  and  participate  with 
you  today  In  this  your  observance  of  the  Iwenty-flrst  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  which  brought  peace  to  a  war- torn 
world.  Here  on  this  historic  site  where  d'lberville  first  blazed  the 
white  man's  path  in  a  New  World,  we  have  gathered  to  observe  the 
Cfssatlon  of  hostilities  In  the  Old  World.  And  Incidentally.  Mr. 
Commander.  I  desire  first  of  all  to  felicitate  you  and  your  comrades 
upon  the  fine  veteran  spirit  which  you  have  bullded  In  this  beauti- 
ful city.  I  know  of  no  city  which  is  more  conscious  of  Its  solemn 
obligation  to  the  veterans  who  have  defended  the  country's  honor 
and  fireside  In  times  of  great  national  crisis.  You  should  Justly  feel 
proud  of  the  splendid  accompllstinaents  obtained  by  and  for  these, 
llie  Nation's  heroes. 

AKMISnCE   A    NIW    MEANING 

Today  the  observance  of  the  armistice  shoxild  have  and  does  carry 
a  new  significance  for  Americans  ever3rwhere.  For  the  past  20 
years  the  countries  of  the  world  engaged  In  that  monumental  strife 
of  20  years  ago  have  throughout  the  world  convened  In  their  civic 
centers  and  market  places  and  proclaimed  their  Joy  and  happiness 
unbound  to  a  peaceful  world  But  today  how  different.  The  vet- 
erans of  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  England  and  France  on 
the  other  hand,  no  longer  gather  peacefully  upon  the  scene  of  their 
victories  and  in  the  shadows  of  their  monuments  to  observe  with 
hilarity  and  glee  this  momentous  occasion. 

They  have  again  advanced  to  the  front  with  their  fingers  upon 
the  throats  of  the  common  enemy.  They  have  laid  aside  the  peace- 
ful, happy  pursuit  of  normal  existence  to  again  engage  in  the 
bloody,  un-Chrlstlan.  and  deplorable  tragedy  of  war.  The  sweet 
bugle  call  of  peace  has  given  way  to  the  sharper  and  militant  call 
to  arms.  While  Ill-fated  Belgium,  astute  Italy,  the  peace-loving 
Netherlands,  treacherotis  Russia,  and  wary  Turkey  are  all  armed  to 
the  teeth  and  alertly  on  the  march,  of  all  the  major  belligerents 
who  participated  in  the  gory  strife  from  1914  to  1918,  which  left  In 
Its  wake  a  disturbed  economy,  unstable  governments,  and  changing 
International  boundaries,  America  alone  stands  aloof  and  apart  on 
this  great  day  in  world  history,  enjoying  the  normal,  peaceful  pur- 
suit of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 

AMKUCA    CKUZRATXS 

Americans  everjrwhere  were  grateful  to  Almighty  God  as  they 
gathered  on  yesterday  officially  around  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  In  the  national  cemetery  across  the  historic  Potomac  from 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  In  every  community,  whether  It  was  the 
smallest  hamlet  or  the  greatest  metropolitan  center,  that  they 
could  continue  to  celebrate  and  observe  Armistice  Day  with  Joyous 
tidings  and  light  hearts,  even  as  they  have  the  20  Armistice  Days 
that  have  gone  before.  America  is  not  unmlndfxil  of  the  true.  If 
new,  significance  of  this  armistice  occasion. 

RESOLVC   TO    EEMAtN    NTTTTRAL 

Not  only  are  the  American  people  happy  over  their  present 
status  In  the  new  E^uxipean  developments,  not  only  are  Americana 
pleased  to  realize  that  they  are  neutral  In  this  new  game  of 
massed  murder,  but  more  significant  still,  the  American  people 
are  resolved  to  remain  neutral  in  this  new  confiagration  which 
promises  to  sweep  the  Old  World.  The  days  of  1917-18  when  Amer- 
ica was  sending  the  pride  of  her  young  manhood  across  3.000 
miles  of  trackless  ocean.  Infested  with  deadly  submarines,  to  en- 
diue  the  pangs  of  hell  upon  foreign  soil,  are  too  fresh  in  the 
mlndii  of  Americans  everywhere  for  this  country  to  be  easily  drawn 
Into  the  vortex  of  thl.s  new  and  possibly  more  disastrous  war. 
America  Is  resolved,  willfully  and  solemnly,  to  stay  out  provided 
that  It  Is  hiunanly  possible  to  do  so  with  honor. 

NECTRA1.ITT     LBGISUkTTON 

To  this  end  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  great  hu- 
manitarian and  statesman,  who  presently  is  at  the  helm  guiding 
the  ship  of  state.  Franklm  D  Roosevelt,  called  the  Congress  Into 
extraordinary  stssion  6  ^^eeks  ago  to  enact  neutrality  legislation 
with  teeth  in  it  The  Congress  having  convened,  the  President, 
alter  many  conferences  with  that  outstanding  statesman,  Secre- 


tary of  State  CcrdeU  H\ill,  laid  before  It  hL^  proposal  for  such 
legislation.  It  Is  true  that  there  were  6  weeks  of  debate  upon  this 
proposal,  but  it  Is  eqtjally  true  that  this  state  paper  was  given 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  and  lengthy  consideration  to  Insure  that 
it  would  do  the  job  After  wise  consideration  and  due  deliberation 
the  Congress  passed  the  legislation.  And  while  I  have  never  been 
one  of  those  who  believed  that  a  great  nation's  neutrality  could 
be  made  or  kept  bv  legislation,  rather  believing  that  neutrality  is 
a  state  of  mind.  I  am  nevertheless  happy  to  say  to  you  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  candor  that  In  my  opinion  the  legi.<>lation  which  has 
Just  been  enacted  bv  vour  national  Congress  will  prove  most  con- 
ducive toward  the  desired  objective  of  keeping  this  country  neu- 
tral during  the  present  disturbance  abroad. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIALS    FOR    NEtTTRALITT 

History  teaches  Xis  that  the  wars  of  the  past  In  which  this 
country  has  engaged  h.ive  largely  come  from  three  things;  First, 
the  financing  of  belligerents  abroad  by  this  country;  second,  the 
sinking  of  American  ships;  and.  third,  the  murdering  of  American 
citizens  upon  the  hieh  seas  The  Piesldrnt  and  the  Congress 
realize  the  truth  of  these  facts  And  the  Congress  wTote  Into  the 
neutralltv  legislation  a  prohibition  against  financing  belligerent 
countries  abroad  Moreover,  it  provides  that  American  ships 
should  not,  under  pain  of  excessive  penalties,  enter  the  harlx)rs 
of  belligerent  nations.  It  further  provides  that  the  President.  In 
his  discretion,  might  prevent  the  sailing  of  American  ships  in 
combat  zones.  The  President  has  already  Issued  a  proclamation 
to  carry  out  this  provision.  And.  la.stly.  this  law  prohibits  the 
traveling  of  American  nationals  abroad  except  in  the  most  urgent 
circumstances  Of  course,  the  legislation  also  provides  that  arms 
and  ammunition  may  be  shipped  to  any  belligerent  cotmtry.  but 
it  positively  prohibits  these  implements  of  warfare  from  bcirtg 
shipped  In  American  bottoms.  With  these  safeguarda  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  Incidents  which  carried  us  into  World  War 
No.  1.  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  country  can  and 
will  remain  neutral. 

SACRinn: 

Our  Nation  Is  a  powerful  one  It  has  the  natural  resources,  the 
manpower,  and  the  Navy  to  back  up  its  assertion  that  It  Is  not  a 
cowardly  nation.  Moreover,  no  country  has  even  produced  a  finer 
fighting  Army  than  has  America  when  occasion  demanded  It.  When 
It  comes  to  a  matter  of  sheer  courage  and  national  pride,  our 
heritage  Is  as  resplendent  In  Its  glory  as  that  of  any  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  America  Is  neither  afraid  nor  too  proud  to  fight. 
But  the  people  of  these  United  States,  where  democracy,  freedom 
of  speech,  and  liberty  are  the  watchwords  of  the  most  humble 
citizen,  realize  the  folly  of  war.  We  in  this  country,  thank  God, 
do  not  have  to  goosestep  or  otherwise  march  at  the  bidding  of  any 
dictator  But  recognizing  the  folly  of  war.  the  love  of  fret^om.  and 
the  right  to  worship  Almighty  God.  a  proud,  a  strong,  and  a  peace- 
loving  people  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  in  trade  and  in  com- 
mercial advancement  In  order  to  remain  peaceful  and  neutral  For 
e\'ery  American  must  realize  that  the  hope  of  continued  neutrality 
and  peace  in  this  land  must  be  paid  for  in  the  loss  of  comnrxerclal 
development,  foreign  trade,  and  the  injury  to  otir  merchant  marine. 
By  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  making  the  most  tremendotis  sacrifice  and  the  most 
colossal  restriction  upon  American  shipping  and  American  com- 
merce m  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  peace  that  has  ever  hereto- 
fore been  made  by  any  great  government  In  the  hi.'-tory  ot  the 
world  Again  America  has  said  by  such  legislation  that  It  would 
prefer.  In  its  willed  determination,  to  stay  out  of  this  war,  to  suffer 
In  Its  foreign  trade  and  In  the  upbuilding  of  Its  merchant  marine, 
with  the  attendant  losses  to  domestic  economy,  rather  than  to  spill 
the  blood  of  millions  of  young  Americans  In  another  foreign  war. 

AME3RICA    Arnrt    THX    WAH 

But,  Mr.  Commander,  not  being  unmindful  of  the  dangers  of 
prophecy  on  such  a  perplexing  problem  as  to  what  might  happen 
In  the  future.  I  am  nevertheless  constrained  to  opine  that  the 
sacrifices  to  be  made  by  our  people  In  their  determination  to 
remain  neutral  are  unquestionably  Justified  as  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  future  may  hold  a  brighter  tint  to  be  reflected  by 
the  rainbow  of  peace  when  It  should  come  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  if  the  steady  resolution  of  this  country  to  remain  neutral 
should  prevail  there  will  be  benefits  to  bless  us  after  the  war. 
American  ships  should  have  command  of  the  high  seas  when  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  belligerent  nations  will  be  largely  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  war-ravtshed  world  will  need  our  natural 
resources  in  Increased  volume.  Our  manpower  and  our  war  ma- 
chinery should  be  Intact.  Our  Industry  shotild  then  hum  And, 
more  significant  still,  America  would  then  be  the  most  dominant 
of  all  world  powers.  Then,  in  such  event,  and  not  until  then, 
should  America  wield  Its  influence  for  world  peace  and  world 
democracy.  To  put  it  differently.  If  America  has  any  Utopian 
visions  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  let  it  exert  Its 
efforts  to  that  end  after  the  war,  heeding  the  lessons  so  dcaily 
learned  of  attempting  such  a  thing  during  a  war. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Commander.  I  reiterate  that  peace  and  neutrality  are  ob- 
tained through  the  solemn  will  and  resolution  of  the  American 
people  and  not  through  legislation.  The  American  people  want  no 
part  of  this  war.  They  have  rightly  .said  that  this  is  not  their  war 
and  they  will  have  no  part  of  it.  They  and  they  alone  can  d(  c'nre 
war.  It  Is  true  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  rrcom- 
mend  to  the  Congress  of  the  United   States  that   a  reiOlulion  of 
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warfare  be  passed.  But  the  CongrcflB  of  the  United  States  is  sub- 
servient to  the  win  of  the  American  pec^le.  and  Just  so  long  as  the 
American  people  keep  their  solemn  vow  and  present  willfulness  to 
•tay  out  of  tl^  war  there  wlU  be  no  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

If  I  might  be  so  t)old  as  to  leave  a  parting  admonition  to  you,  my 
'  comrades,  the  American  people,  and  those  In  high  places  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  would  admonii.h  you  and  them 
in  these  times  of  stress  to  keep  your  poise,  to  be  discreet  in  your 
speech,  and  maintain  your  neutrality  in  statements  as  well  as  in 
legislation.  Too  often  those  In  high  places,  charged  with  the 
solemn  obligation  of  directing  the  affairs  of  state,  are  Inclined  to 
make  extravagant  and  unneutral  statements.  Intemperate  speech 
is  not  conducive  to  neutrality,  and  friendship  abroad  cannot  be 
coxirted  with  Intermeddling  and  Intemperate  statement*  by  hig'.i 
officials  of  the  Government. 

As  one  humble  Member  of  the  National  Congress,  I  ass\ire  you 
with  all  the  fervor  and  sincerity  of  my  being  that  I  should  be  most 
reluctant  to  cast  a  ballot  for  a  resolution  that  would  hurl  this 
country  Into  another  gigantic  catastarephe  such  as  we  witnessed  two 
decades  ago  Of  courbe.  I  realize  that  a  chain  of  hypothetical  Inci- 
dents could  develop  whereby  this  country  for  its  own  self-preserva- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  Its  national  honor  would  of  necessity 
have  to  fight  in  such  a  war.  But  at  the  present  I  can  foresee  no 
such  chain  of  circumstances  which  might  actually  develop  to  that 
end  But  if  the  time  should  come  and  I  were  called  upon  to  con- 
sider such  a  solemn  declaration.  I  think  I  should  take  a  most  care- 
ful and  prayerful  Inventory  of  the  situation.  I  believe  that  I  could 
consider  the  question  In  all  the  severity  of  Its  seriousness,  aloof  and 
uninfluenced  by  the  howls  for  war  of  an  aroused  populace  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Intrigues  of  world  statesmanship  on  the  other. 

Mr  Commander,  there  Ls  no  question  about  the  determination  cI 
the  American  people  today  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  tne 
present  world  chaos  of  arms.  Let  us  continue  In  that  laudatory 
determination  and.  united  as  one  great  and  powerful  people,  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  paths  of  peace  with  the  help  of  Him  who  guides 
the  destinies  of  men— the  God  of  our  fathers. 


The  Michelson  Portrait  of  President  Hoover 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  19  iO 


EDITORIAL    BY    WILLIAM    ALLEN    WHITE 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  by  William  AUen  White,  published  recently  in  the 
Emporia  Gazette: 

(From  the  Emporia  Gazette) 
(By  WiUlam  AUen  White) 

We  note  by  the  public  press  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  asking 
Congress  to  appropriate  $2,500  to  pay  a  portrait  painter  to  provide 
the  White  House  a  portrait  of  former  President  Hoover  'We  sug- 
cest  that  In  order  to  be  quite  consistent,  our  beloved  President 
should  hire  for  that  painting  Job.  when  the  money  has  been  appro- 
priated, none  other  than  Charles  Michelson.  Charles  Michelson 
was  the  professional  hired  Democratic  smearer  of  President  Hoover. 
For  4  long  years  Michelson  devoted  himself  to  distorting  the  truth 
by  misinterpreting  the  facts  and  Inventing  fiction  which  presented 
President  Hoover  as  a  human  devU  without  mercy,  kindness,  cour- 
ase  or  intelligence  in  time  of  stress,  when  Hoover  was  doing  aJl 
that  any  human  could  do  to  reUeve  the  calamitous  situation  in  the 

world  crash.  »_»^  ,„  *.^«,, 

A  more  cruel  and  defenr^less  act  was  never  perpetratwl  In  Ameri- 
can Dolltics.  President  xloosevelt  sits  in  the  V^Tilte  Hou-^e  today 
somewhat  because  of  that  unfair  presentation  of  a  brave,  honest 
man  as  wise  as  he  could  be  In  his  generation.  If  poetic  Justice  Is 
•ought  or  done,  the  wicked  picture  made  by  the  Democratic  smear- 
ers  should  stand  In  the  White  House  that  future  generations  may 
see  what  malice  and  political  greed  combined  can  do  to  palrit  upon 
me  shallow  heart  of  biased  partisanship  and  a  nation  shuddering 
with  fear  a  devil  picture  that  has  no  basis  In  truth  and  only  re- 
flects the' passing  panic-stricken  timidity  of  man.  „^, 
The  Hoover  portrait  in  the  White  House  should  stand  as  Michel- 
son made  It.  an  example  and  a  warning  to  the  American  people, 
an  example  of  their  credulity,  a  warning  against  a  craven  heart  In 

time  of  trouble.  ,      ^  ^^  „ ,. 

Former  President  Hoover  need  have  no  fear  Pbout  the  portrait 
that  history  will  paint,  and  the  White  House  portrait  should  stand 
as  Michel.son  made  it. 
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Association  of  Minnesota  County  Commissioners 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   HJALMAR   PETERSEN 


Mr.  BUCKLER  cf  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  have  asked 
for  and  received  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  insert  a  speech  by  a  former  Minnesota 
Governor. 

The  people  of  Mirmesota  are  always  Interested  in  hearing 
what  Hjalmar  Petersen,  a  weekly  newspaper  publisher  in  the 
village  of  Askov.  Minn.,  has  to  say  on  public  questions  and 
issues  of  the  day.  Mr.  Petersen  is  a  former  Governor  of  Min- 
nesota and  at  present  is  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission. 

Because  his  remarks  are  of  general  interest  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Minnesota  but  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  well  I 
have  asked  for  and  have  been  given  permission  to  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  his  talk  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Minnesota  County  Commissioners 
at  the  West  Hotel  In  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 8.  and  over  radio  station  WCCO,  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  later  the  same  afternoon.   Mr.  Petersen's  talk  follows: 

Two  years  ago  It  was  my  prlvlleg;  to  address  the  Minnesota  State 
Association  of  Coimty  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Today,  In  the  light  of  events  thai  have  transpired  in  Europe  dur- 
ing tills  2-year  Interval,  we  may  well  consider  ourselves  privileged 
to  be  able  to  discuss  local  government  anywhere,  tjefore  any  as- 
semblage. The  fact  that  you  are  here  again  Is  reassxxrlng  evidence 
that  we  stUl  have  It  In  America.  The  kind  of  local  government  you 
have  l3een  administering  in  your  respective  counties  is  a  testimonial 
to  your  ability  and  determination  to  keep  It. 

With  a  sense  of  thanksgiving  for  our  liberties  there  comes  to  tis 
the  realization  of  respcnslbUitles  g:-aver  than  any  that  you  and  I 
have  ever  faced  in  any  test  of  pubUc  service. 

Men  and  women  cannot  be  expecled  to  remain  true  to  democracy 
unless  democracy.  In  ttirn,  can  meet  each  day's  emergencies. 

Proper  tax  assessments  and  tax  spending  in  all  units  of  govern- 
ment are  essential  to  democracy. 

Looking  at  the  State  tax  situation.  It  appears  to  me  that  It  was 
an  unwise  move  to  lower  the  gasoline  tax  In  the  State  of  Minnesota 
from  4  cents  per  gallon  to  3  cents  per  gallon,  which  law  becomes 
effective  September  i,  1940.  I  beUeve  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
this  contention. 

Asstiming  that  we  need  about  the  same  amount  of  money  for 
con.structlon  and  maintenance  of  highways,  and  the  gas-tax  col- 
lections are  cut  one-fourth,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  needed 
money  must  be  derived  through  other  sources.  It  will  be  passed  on 
to  higher  motor-vehicle  license  f««s  or  general  property  taxes. 
Either  method  would  be  unwise. 

In  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  the  State  gas 
tax  is  7  cents  per  gaUon.  while  In  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  North  and  South  Carolina  it  Is  6  cents  per  gallon.  Tourists 
from  the  Southern  States  visiting  the  North  Star  State  would  not 
travel  less  in  Minnesota  if  the  gasoline  tax  remained  at  4  cento. 
Tourists  will  not  help  to  pay  motor-vehlcle-Ucense  fees  in  Mirme- 
sota, nor  will  they  pay  any  of  our  general  property  taxes. 

The  gasoline  tax  in  neighboring;  States  averages  up  with  the 
4  cents  now  being  paid  In  Minne.sota,  but  when  we  drop  to  3  cents 
on  September  1.  we  will  be  below  tJie  Northwest  average. 

Thirty-seven  States  have  a  4-cent  tax  or  higher. 

Eleven  States  and  the  District  of  (Columbia  have  a  lower  tax.  The 
average  In  the  United  States  is  3.96  cents,  or  to  all  practical  purposes 
a  4-cent  tax. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Improvements  were  being 
made  In  highway  building  out  over  the  State  through  the  help  of 
the  Dunn  l-mlll  road  tax  law.  Those  were  the  State-aid  roads. 
But.  m  recent  years,  even  greater  Improvements  have  been  made 
through  the  system  of  county-aid  roads,  the  money  for  which  Is 
derived  from  gas  tax. 

If  the  price  of  gasoline  dropped  1  cent  per  gallon  when  a  cent 
Is  taken  off  the  State  gas  tax,  and  then  remained  at  that  price,  it 
wotild  be  a  somewhat  different  matter,  but  the  past  does  not  Indi- 
cate that  the  price  of  gasoline  Is  governed  by  the  tax  on  that  prod- 
uct Figures  over  a  period  of  years  show  that  the  price  of  gaso- 
line, regardless  of  high  or  low  tax.  is  governed  by  what  the  tralBo 
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will  bear.  Twenty  years  ago  the  price  of  regular  gasoline  was  about 
30  cents  per  gallon,  and  there  was  no  gas  tax  at  that  time,  in 
1924  the  price  was  23  cents  to  28  cents  per  gallon  with  a  2-cent 
State  tax  and  no  Federal  tax.  Gasoline  prices  today  vary  Irom 
18  cents  to  19  cents  per  gallon,  which  Includes  a  4-cent  State  tax 
and  a  1-cent  Federal  tax  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  price 
of  gasoline,  regardless  of  State  and  Federal  taxes,  is  what  the  public 

w  •  ill      Dfl  V 

Assuming  we  need  the  4-rent  gas  tax.  this  reduction  of  1  cent, 
amounting  to  over  $5,000,000  annually,  miist  be  made  up  in  some 
other  form  of  taxation  or  our  roads  will  suffer.  - 

Let  us  not  have  legislation  that  tends  toward  irtrease  In  general 
property  taxes,  such  as  tha  law  that  decreased  the  gas  tax  from 
4  cents  to  3  cents. 

Our  highway  system  Is  far  from  completed;  as  you  county  com- 
mvssloners  well  know  More  construction  Is  needed,  and  there 
are  improvements  to  be  made,  as  well  as  maintenance  on  the  farm- 
to-market  roads— the  so-called  county-aid  roads— which  receive 
one-third  of  the  SUte  gas  tax.     To  neglect  our  highways  is  poor 

Mlnnesotas  outdoor  paradise  of  woodlands  and  more  than  10.000 
lakes  is  a  great  attraction  to  vacation  seekers.  The  tourist  trade  is 
now  one  of  the  States  foremost  sources  of  Income.  With  well- 
maintained  highways  and  good  publicity,  through  the  medium  of  a 
tourist  bureau  head  with  ability,  experience,  and  wide  acquaintance- 
ship, such  as  we  have  in  Ed  Shave,  visitors  to  Minnesota  for  rest 
and  vacation  will  increase  and  make  for  added  business. 

The  general  welfare  of  the  State  Is  adversely  affected  by  a  1-cent 
reduction  in  gas  tax.  amounting  to  over  $5,000,000.  It  means  less 
employment  on  road  work.  Inadequate  hlghwa,-  maintenance,  and 
no  economy  realized. 

It  was  the  large  oil  companies  who  worked  for  the  gas-tax  reduc- 
tion Through  their  lobbyists,  they  argued  that  the  public  would 
benefit  by  a  lower  gas  tax.  Yes:  they  will  lower  the  price  of  gas 
when  the  tax  reduction  takes  effect  September  1.  1940.  But  my 
prediction  Is  that  the  price  reduction  will  be  only  temporary-,  and 
that  the  oil  companies  wlU  be  the  ultimate  beneficiaries.  The 
reduction  of  1  cent  on  the  gas  tax  will,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  a 
♦5.000.000  gift  to  the  oil  Industry. 

The  price  cf  gasoline  was  much  higher  when  there  was  little  or 
no  tax  on  It,  and  the  price  was  lowered  when  the  tax  was  ajjpUed. 
n  logical  as  It  may  ssem.  as  the  tax  went  up  the  price  went  down. 
Ask  any  oil  company  that  has  been  In  business  20  years  or  more. 

There  Is  considerable  discussion  at  present  about  old-age  assist- 
ance or  pension,  and  naturally  we  are  interested  in  how  It  affects 
our  counties  and  the  State. 

The  Minnesota  homestead  lien  law  actually  repeals  old-age  pen- 
sion as  far  as  home  owners  are  concerned.  It  is  a  bad  law.  in  that 
It  discriminates  against  such  of  our  citizens  as  have  labored  for  a 
llfetlmft  to  save  and  build  homes.  These  home-owning  citizens  do 
not  any  longer  receive  a  monthly  pension,  but  Instead  are  given  a 
monthly  small  loan,  for  which  they  must  give  the  State  a  lien  on 
their  property,  to  be  paid  after  death,  or  the  prop>erty  taken  over 
by  the  State.  But  the  old  people  who  have  no  heme  still  receive 
the  monthly  old-age  pension,  and  neither  they  nor  their  children 
have  to  make  any  repayments.  The  pjersons  who  have  acquired  no 
property  receive  a  higher  pension  than  those  owning  their  own 
homes  Thus  the  homestead  lien  law  is  a  monthly  small-loan  law 
for  the  home  owners,  while  we  contintie  with  a  pension  act  for 
those  who  have  no  property. 

This  is  bad  legislation  In  that  it  penalizes  the  thrift  and  frugal- 
ity that  has  been  an  outstanding  trait  of  our  pioneers  and  builders. 
The  State  should  never  do  anything  which  makes  home  owning  less 
attractive,  nor  should  It  strike  hardest  at  those  who  are  the  \e-\st 
able  to  defend  themselves,  the  aged.  It  is  a  ruthless  law  and 
decidedly  unfair  In  Its  application.  But  this  Is  not  the  only  objec- 
tion to  the  law.  although  it  Is  a  major  one. 

Fourteen  States,  including  Minnesota,  have  a  mandatory  ll'?n  law 
today.  From  moneys  collected  under  the  Minnesota  Lien  Act  one- 
half  g->es  back  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  gets  one-third, 
and  the  respective  county  one-sixth.  In  other  words,  the  34  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  which  have  no  mandatory  Her,  laws, 
are  beneficiaries  to  the  extent  of  the  money  turned  over  -o  the 
Federal  Government  from  collections  on  liens  in  Minnesota  and 
the  other  13  States  with  a  like  law. 

Is  that  good  business  for  Minnesota?  Is  It  keeping  money  here 
in  the  State  where  It  belongs?  Out  of  every  $100  collected  on  liens, 
$50  leaves  the  State  and  goes  to  help  pay  old-age  assistance  :n  the 
34  States  wise  enough  to  Impose  no  such  law. 

To  Illustrate,  take  our  neighbor  State  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  34 
States  which  has  no  mandatory  Hen  law.  139.000  persons  receive 
cld-a^e  assistance,  against  the  65.000  In  Minnesota.  Over  twice  as 
roan^  Therefore.  Illinois  receives  more  than  twice  as  much  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  as  does  Minnesota,  and  need  not 
return  any  of  It.  If  there  were  a  uniform  lien  law  affecting  all  48 
States,  there  would  be  no  discrimination  so  far  as  States  are  con- 
cerned; however,  this  Is  not  the  case,  and  the  present  law  is  noti 
good  business  for  Minnesota. 

Three  States — Oregon.  Kansas,  and  Florida — that  enacted  old-age- 
lissistance  lien  laws  later  repealed  them. 

As  for  the  shirking  of  responsibility  by  children  toward  their 
parents.  I  doubt  there  has  been  much  of  that.  It  Is  easy  to  c;tc  an 
outstanding  case  of  a  son  earning  $5,000  a  year,  residing  in  New 
York,  and  neglecting  his  parents  In  Minnesota.  But  where  there 
may  be  one  or  two  such  ca?»>s  of  a  son  or  daughter  earning  $5,000 


or  more  annually,  there  would  be  98  who  earn  far  less  and  wotild 
have  difficulty  In  taking  care  of  more  than  their  Immediate  family 
needs.  No  law  should  penalize  98  percent  of  the  people  because  of 
neglect  or  disregard  by  2  percent.  ^    ^  ,    .  ^  x.  i, 

I  am  not  as  young  as  some  State  officials,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  today's  youth  Is  calloused  toward  old  age.  There  may  be  the 
occasional  young  man  or  woman  In  Minnesota  who  does  not  help 
his  or  her  parents,  but  from  my  own  observation  I  firmly  believe 
that  our  Minnesota  youth  still  love  and  honor  their  parents  and 
heed  the  time-honored  adage  respecting  youths  duty  toward  mother 

and  father.  ^      .,     .»  v,     o^ 

A  modest  home  that  has  been  owned  by  a  family  for  maybe  30 
to  40  years  is  valuable  so  long  as  It  remains  a  home.  It  may  have 
been  built  for  $1  000,  fifteen  hundred,  or  $2,000.  and  after  many 
years  of  use  could  not  be  sold  for  much  money  if  that  home  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  State.  ^  ,       ,       ...        , 

The  lien  clause  on  homesteads  will  make  for  much  legal  entangle- 
ment The  value  of  the  home  In  dollars  being  small,  there  will  not 
be  much  left  for  the  State  after  all  legal  fees  are  paid,  for  certainly 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  pay  legal  fees  when  it  does  not 
require  a  Hen  on  the  property. 

The  Hen  clause  cannot  be  Justified  If  old-age  assistance  or  pen- 
sion is  compensation  on  the  basis  of  need  for  services  rendered 
to  society  by  our  aged  people.     The  lien  law  is  decidedly  unsocial. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  acquired  plenty  of  property  and,  good- 
ness knows,  plenty  of  liability  through  the  State  rural  credits.  Let 
\xa  not  have  another  such  mess. 

With  so  much  unemployment  as  prevaHs  now.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  various  States  and  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
larger  tax  coUectlons  during  the  past  half  dozen  years  than 
previously. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  rec.lves  far  more  tax  money  from  the 
Federal  Government  than  we  pay  In  Federal  taxes.  During  the 
past  7  years  Minnesota  has  received  from  the  Federal  Government 
nearly  $700  000  000,  or  an  averaee  cf  $100,000,000  a  year.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939.  Minnesota  received  over  $127.- 
000.000.  or  twelve  and  one-half  million  dollars  more  than  during 
the  fiscal  year  1938.  ^     „  ^       ,  ^ 

This  does  not  take  Into  account  loans  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment m  Minnesota  to  the  amount  of  over  $20,000,000  during 
the  fiscal  year  1938  and  over  $36,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

The  facts  are  that  the  total  Federal  loans  and  grants  In  Min- 
nesota during  the  fiscal  year  1939  totaled  $28,000,000  more  than 
during  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

It  seems  that  even  our  youthful  State  administration  needs  and 
gladly  accepU  the  aid  of  their  elders  In  the  Federal  Government. 

If  the  State  of  Minnesota  raises  $171,000,000  In  taxes  and  spends 
$170,000,000.  but  receives  Federal  money  to  the  extent  of  over 
$127^000.000  during  1  year,  we  come  to  a  realization  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  cur  problem,  local.  State,  and  National.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts  and  figures.  It  hardly  behooves  anyone  to  boast  of  hav- 
ing balanced  the  State  budget. 

I  have  presented  these  facts  that  we  may  give  serious  thought 
to  our  financial  situation  and  our  everyday  problems.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  ultimate  solutions  of  otir  social  and  economic 
problems  will  come,  one  by  one,  by  and  large,  from  our  ranlt-and- 
flle  citizens,  you  home  folks. 


Extension  of  3'rPercent  Interest  Rate  on   Land 
Bank  Commissioner  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1940 


RESOLUTIONS  FROM  IOWA 


Mr.  LeCOT*i1PTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks.  I  include  three  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
permanently  extending  the  3'2-percent  interest  rate  on  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  loans.  The  resolutions  were  received 
from  the  South  Central  National  Farm  Loan  Association,  of 
Chariton.  Iowa;  the  Lucas-Wayne  Farm  Loan  Association  of 
Chariton.  Iov;a;  and  the  Clio  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
cf  Clio.  Iowa. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  South  CenUal  National  Farm  Loan 
Association,  of  Charlton,  Iowa,  request  the  United  States  Congreps  to 
extend  permanently  the  decreased  rate  of  Interest  of  3 '2  percent  on 
all  Federal  land-bank  loans,  and  that  the  rate  of  Interest  on  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  loans  be  permanently  fixed  at  3' a  percent 
That  such  low  rates  of  Interest  materially  assist  in  the  stabilization 
oX  acricuiture  and  work  to  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 
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Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Lucas-Wayne  Farm  Loan  Association,  of 
Charlton.  Iowa,  request  the  United  States  Congress  to  extend  per- 
manently the  decreased  rate  of  interest  of  3  4  percent  on  all  Fed- 
eral land-bank  loans,  and  that  the  rate  of  Interest  on  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans  be  permanently  fixed  at  3  4  percent.  That 
such  low  rat?s  cf  interest  materially  assist  in  the  stabilization  of 
agriculture  and  work  to  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 


Be  it  resolred.  That  the  Clio  National  Farm  Loan  A-ssoclatlon,  of 
Clio,  Iowa,  request  the  United  States  Congress  to  extend  perma- 
nently the  decreased  rate  of  interest  of  3 '2  percent  on  all  Federal 
land-bank  leans,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  Land  Bank  Com- 
mjssicner  lo.ins  be  permanently  fixed  at  34  percent.  Tliat  such 
low  rates  of  Interest  materially  assist  in  the  stabilization  of  agri- 
culture and  work  to  the  Interests  cf  aU  the  people. 


Cities  With  High  Power  Rates  May  As  Well  Start 
Moving — Or  Get  Lower  Rates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Monday,  March  6,  1940 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS   ARTICLE  FROM   ARKANSAS   GAZETTE 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  years  I  have  been 
Interested  m  the  wide  variation  of  power  rates  in  the  different 
parts  of  this  Nation  and  in  the  reasons  for  them.  On  Feb- 
ruary 26  there  appeared  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  an  Asso- 
ciated Pnss  article,  carrjong  a  Washington  date  line  of 
February  25.  entitled  "Public-Owned  Utility  Rates  Among 
Lowest— \^'ide  Difference  In  Ught  BiUs,"  quoting  figures  re- 
leased by  'he  Federal  Power  Commission.  It  is  pointed  out, 
for  instance,  that  the  typical  residential  bill  in  Little  Rock 
ranges  from  $1.48  for  25  kilowatt-hours  to  $8.10  for  250  kilo- 
watt-hours. In  Tacoma.  Wash.,  a  city  about  the  same  size 
as  Little  llock.  the  price  ranges  from  95  cents  for  25  kilo- 
watt-hours to  $3.20  for  250  kilowatt -hours. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  essential  to  the  modern  city 
of  today  than  electricity  at  reasonable  rates.  I  have  come 
definitely  to  the  conclusion  that  cities  with  high  power  rates 
are  in  the  same  predicament  as  a  man  with  acute  appendi- 
citis; they  must  act  quickly  or  suffer  the  probability  of  pre- 
mature death. 

Herewith  I  submit  the  article  which  I  quote  in  full: 
(From  the  Arkansas  Oarette,  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.,  of  February  26.  1940] 

WASHiNcroN.  February  25.— The  Federal  Power  Commission  pub- 
lished today  a  survey  of  electric  rates  In  cities  of  50.000  or  more 
population  which  showed.  It  said,  that  publicly  owned  utilities  ren- 
dered the  lowest  bills.  The  widest  differential.  243  5  percent, 
occurred  In  the  category  of  typical  bills  for  100  kilowatt-hours. 
The  munldpal  plant  at  Tacoma.  Wash.,  charged  «1.70,  and  the 
Pennsylvatla  Edison  Co..  at  Altoona.  Pa.,  charged  $5.84. 

In  the  o-her  categories,  the  Nations  lowest  and  highest  typical 
bills  were-  15  kilowatt  hours.  Port  Wayne.  Ind..  52  cents;  Altoona. 
81  35-  25  kilowatt -hours.  Chattanooga.  KnoxvlUe.  75  cents;  Altoona. 
$209-  40  1  llowatt-hours.  Taconria.  $110.  Tampa.  Fla  ,  $2.99:  250 
kliowatt-hrurs.  Tacoma.  $3.20;  Atlantic  City.  N.  J..  $9  75:  500  kilo- 
watt-hours Tacoma.  $530;  part  of  Boston  served  by  Boston  Con- 
solidated Gas  Co  .  $17.10. 

In  each  .if  these  cases  the  community  enjoying  the  lowest  rate 
was  served  by  a  publicly  owned  utility,  while  cities  with  the  high- 
est rate  weie  served  by  private  companies.  Municipal  plants  in  the 
three  Tenn»5wec  cities  obtained  power  from  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority.    The  rates  were  those  charged  January  1.  1940. 

The  Commission  reported  that  rate  reductions  In  one  or  more 
typical  blll.'i  for  residential  service  were  made  In  83  cities  during 
1939  and  thit  no  increase  In  the  general  level  of  the  bills  was  found 
In  any  of  the  191  cities  surveyed. 

UTTU:  ROCK'S  TTPICAL  BILLS  COMPARED 
The  tvpical  residential  electrtc  bill  In  Uttle  Rock.  Ark  .  ranged 
from  $1  48  for  25  kilowatt -hours  to  $8.10  for  260  kilowatt-hours,  the 
report  showed.  Tlits  was  slightly  higher  per  kilowatt-hour  than 
residential  Dills  In  Harrlsburg.  Pa.,  which  is  served  by  a  Private  y 
owned  company.  In  Tacoma.  Wash.,  comparable  in  size  to  Little 
Rock  the  city -owned  utility  company  charged  95  cents  for  25 
kllowatt-hotirs.  and  »3Jao  for  360  kUowatt-hours. 


In  Austin.  Tex.,  which  is  suppllijd  by  a  city-owned  utility,  the  25 
kilowatt-hours  bUl  was  $1.50,  and  the  250-kUowatt-hour  charge 
$8.95.  Austin,  comparable  In  size  to  Little  Rock,  had  lower  bills  in 
ail  categories  except  25  kilowatt -hours. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  cities  of  more  than  50.000  popula- 
tion were  furnished  residential  electric  service  in  quantities  of  25 
kUowatt-hours  cheaper  than  rates  in  effect  in  Little  Rock  on 
January  1,  1938,  the  report  showed  and  154  cities  had  lower  rates  lor 
250  kilowatt-hours. 

Of  the  191  cities.  Chattanooga,  which  Is  served  by  a  city-owned 
company  buying  power  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  showed 
the  lowest  bill  for  25  kllowatt:;hours.  75  cents.  In  this  kilowatt 
category.  Altoona,  Pa.,  served  bythe^ennsylvania  Edison  Co..  had 
the  highest  residential  bill.  $5  09.  In\ii  kilowatt-hour  categories, 
bills  rendered  by  a  publicly  owned  utility  were  the  smallest  In  the 
Nation. 

Memphis.  Tenn..  whose  ccjnsumers  are  supplied  by  a  municipal- 
owned  company,  was  sixth  among  the  lowest  bills  for  25  kilowatt- 
hours,  and  twenty-third  among  the  lowest  for  250  kilowatt-hours. 

The  report  showed  similar  comparisons  for  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial electric  service.  Little  Rock  commercial  bills  were  $:9  25 
for  150  kilowatt-hours,  or  $1  higher  than  in  Harrlsburg.  the  report 
showed.  The  bill  for  the  eame  amount  of  service  In  Tacoma  was 
$3.75.  A  similar  ccmpariscn  was  evidenced  In  listings  of  typical  in- 
dustrial electric  bills. 


Deportation  of  Alien  Communists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

Ol--    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  LABORS  NONPARTISAN  LT^AGUE  OP  LOS 
ANGELES  COUNTY.  CAUP.,  AND  LETTER  BY  HON.  LELAND 
M.  FORD.  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion sent  to  me  by  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  my  reply  thereto: 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Labor  recently  dismissed  deportation 
proceedings  against  Harry  Bridges,  west  coast  C.  I.  O.  director,  after 
Examiner  James  M  Landis  could  find  no  evidence  that  Bridges  was 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  or  advocated  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  bv  force  and  violence;  and 

Whereas  a  bill  has  been  proposed  by  Representative  Liland  Ford 
requiring  the  deportation  of  any  alien  who  sympathizes,  associates 
with,  or  uses  the  support  of  Communists;  and 

Whereas  behind  the  vague  wording  of  this  bill  is  a  thinly  dis- 
guised attempt  to  suspend  the  BUI  of  Rights  In  order  to  secure  the 
deportation  of  Harr^-  Bridges;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  constitute  a  menace  to 
the  civil  liberties  now  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  aliens 
and  citizens  alike:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  go  on  record  opposing  the  Introduction  of  this 
bill  as  a  flagrant  and  willful  attempt  to  end  civil  liberties  In  the 
United  States  and  deprive  the  west  coast  C.  I.  O.  unions  of  their 
progressive  and  militant  leader,  Harry  Bridges;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Leland  Ford, 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C.  our  Representative  in 
Congress;  Senator  Sheridan  Downey,  Senate  OfBce  Building.  Wash- 
ington; Senator  Hlrum  Johnson,  Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton; Raymond  J.  Kelly,  national  commander.  American  Legion. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  to  ail  aflUlated  organizations;  and  the  press. 


March  4.  1940. 

Mr.  Oli\-er  M.  Hicket, 

Secretary.  Labors  Non-Partisan  League,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Cltib  No.  1.  Assembly  District  5,  Los  Angrier:,  Calif. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Hicket:  This  will  refer  to  copy  of  your  resolution 
sent  mo,  dated  February  21.  with  reference  to  my  bill  requiring  the 
deportation  of  any  alien  who  sympathizes  or  associates  with  or  uses 
the  support  of  Ccmmunists 

Of  course.  I  could  not  exjoect  the  Labor's  Non-Partlsan  League  to 
agree  with  any  such  bill  as  this  on  account  of  their  close  contact  and 
sympathy  for  the  Communists,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Communist 
members  that  may  be  within  the  organization,  as  dl.scloscd  by  the 
Dies  committee.  In  which  report  I  believe  It  was  stated  that  the 
Labor's  Non-Partlsan  League'  was  simply  a  front  for  the  Communists. 

With  reference  to  the  dismissal  of  the  deportation  proceedings 
against  Harry  Bridges,  it  may  be  true  that  these  proceedings  were 
dismissed  but  in  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  Mr.  Bridges  may  have  been  whitewashed  but  he  was  never 
"exonerated." 
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It   se^ms  TCTy  singular   that  Labor's  Ncn-Partlsan  League,  ^ho    j 
have  such  great  sympwithy  for  Conununlsts.  who  In  turn  preach  a 
dextrine  of  dt-structlcn  of  the  United  States,  and.  of  cotjrse.  wttb  It    , 
the  ConsUtutlon  and  the  BUI  of  Rights  should  Immediately  bei;ln   > 
to  scream  for  the  help  of  the  Government,  the  doctrines  and  'he    ( 
prtnclplea   of   which,    in    my   opinion,    they   are    trying    to   destroy.    | 
How  long  do  you  think  ycu  or  Harry  Bridges  would  laat  In  your    ' 
beloved  Moscow  were  you  to  oppose  the  communistic  Government? 
You  know  very  well  that  any  such  opposition  to  the  Moscow  Gov- 
errunent  would  bring  forth  summary  execution.     The  trouble  with 
you  people  Ls  that  you  never  learned  to  use  yotir  liberty  but  hive 
abused  it 

I  feel  that  I  can  derive  great  honor  by  reason  of  the  quality  of 
my  enemies,  and  I  therefore  thank  God  for  every  damn  one  of  th«.'m. 
Very  truly  yours. 

L.  M.  Ford.        i 


Inter\iew  With  Capt.  Alden  Howell  on  His  Ninety- 
ninth  Birthday  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW  JKRSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  6  Gegislativc  day  of  Monday,  March  4). 

1940 


AP.TICXE    FROM    THE    LOS    ANGELES    EVENING    HERALD    AND 

EXPRESS 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
newspaper  clipping  taken  from  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald,  relating  an  interview  with  my  uncle,  Capt.  Alden 
Howell,  my  mother's  brother,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  on  the 
ninety-ninth  anniversary  of  his  birth  on  the  subject  of 
how  to  live  to  be  a  hundred. 

His  statements  on  the  longevity  of  life  will  be  extremely 
interesting  and  useful  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  readers  of  the  Concressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and  Express  of  February  17, 

19401 

Gives  Advics  ro«  Long  Lnn — Captain  Howtll,  Famto  CoNFTDEHATe 

OmcEK  To  Be  99  Tomorkow 

Capt.  John  Alden  Howell,  cne  of  the  few  surviving  Confederate 
officers,  and  a  member  of  a  distinguished  pioneer  Southland  family, 
tomorrow  celebrates  his  ntnety-nlnth  birthday  as  a  "fighting  man 
who  smiles  when  he  strikes  a  blow  and  smiles — but  not  so  much — 
when  the  other  fellow  hits  him  " 

•'Never  get  mad;  never  have  the  blues;  never  use  cuss  words; 
never  complain — then  you'll  live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  m^ybe  a  hundred 
years  old.  om  I'm  going  to  do."  he  said,  laughing 

Captain  Howell,  who  U  descended  from  John  Alden,  of  early 
American  history  romance,  U  a  brother  of  Robert  Howell,  pioneer 
banker,  who  owned  Howell  Terrace  and  the  famous  Howell  home 
which  stood  at  Seventh  and  Bixel  He  is  the  uncle  of  Robert  How- 
ell n  dauvhtpr.  Mrs  VUrk  Lewis  reigning  belle  of  early  society  here 
•r^d  orice  flenta  ((U<-en  of  the  city. 

"I  m  going  to  rut  the  cake.  Im  going  to  ulng  a  Bf>ng  I  compo»e<l, 
and  I  m  going  l«  make  m  speech,  and  the  gu<'#»i»  htu\  \>9ilfr  like  it," 
chuckled  Captain  Howell,  who  makes  his  home  with  his  »on-in-l»W 
ar»d  daUKhtrr.  Mr   and  Mrs  J   R  Johnston,  of  2W  Houth  Van  Nmm, 

Some  00  frlend«  of  the  captain  and  his  dutinguished  family 
will  gather  at  the  home  between  3  p   m   and  fl  p   m   tomorrow 

And  one  of  the  most  honored  guesu  will  be  the  captain's  great 
Krand*')n,  Kenneth  Brimmer,  S'^ -year -old  student  of  Pa«e  MilUary 
Acadtmy 

"I  teach  him  that  to  cry  Is  to  cry  alone  and  to  laugh  Is  to  have 
the  world  laugh  with  you."  remarked  Captain  Howell. 

As  he  gleefully  prepared  for  his  party  tomorrow  the  captain  today 
went  through  heaps  of  congratulations,  which  Included  letters  from 
a  sinter.  Mrs  B  F  SMATMnui.  her  son.  Senator  William  Smathess, 
of  New  Jersey:  another  of  her  sons.  Judge  Prank  Smathers,  of 
Miami.  Fla..  and  a  card  from  Josephus  Daniels,  UniteU  States  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico. 

HISTOaiC    HOME 

Captain  Howell  came  to  Los  Angeles  about  15  years  ago  and  wa« 
•  frequent  vloltor  at  the  historic  Howell  home  before  It  bum'»d  2 
years  ago,  and  so  ended  a  brilliant  chapter  In  early  Southland 
eociety. 


He  was  filled  today  with  remembrances  of  the  great  days  of  the 

"I  was  a  captain  under  Stonewall  Jackson."  he  said  proudly,  "and 
I  fought  in  battles  where  the  bullets  fell  about  me  like  rain.  I 
once  heard  that  George  Washington  said  bullets  sounded  like 
music  to  him.  but  I  never  felt  that  way. 

•Once  a  whole  regiment  shot  at  me  In  a  battle  In  Virginia — and 
I  plavcd  dead  until  they  left. 

■Another  time  when  I  was  with  Stonewall  Jackson,  we  met 
and  whipped  three  northern  Yankee  armies  by  engaging  them 
one  at  a  time  as  thev  approached. 

"I  fought  at  Gettysburg  with  the  dead  piled  In  mounds  around 
me" 

He  chuckled  as  he  recalled  a  Confederate  story  of  how  President 
Lincoln  was  advised  not  to  promote  General  Grant. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Lincoln,  according  to  the  story.  "He  wins 
battles." 

"He's  a  heavy  drinker. '  said  the  adviser 

"Then  tell  me  what  brand  he  drinks,"  Lincoln  replied,  "so  1  can 
get  some  for  my  other  generals." 

After  being  mustered  out  of  the  war.  Captain  Howell  went  to 
Waynesvllle.  N.  C.  He  became  a  lawyer,  once  got  a  $1  000  fee.  which 
was  tremendous  for  those  days,  and.  as  he  puts  It.  "I  never  lost  a 
law  case." 

Later  he  organized  the  first  bank  In  western  North  Carolina  and 
served  as  its  president  for  33  years. 

While  he  pursued  his  career  in   the  South,  his  brother.   Robert 
came  here  more  than  a  half  century   ago  and   became   a  pioneer 
banker.  ' 

LAVISH    GATHERIVO 

Robert  Howell's  home  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  lavish 
and  distinguished  gatherings  in  early  Los  Angeles. 

And  carrying  on  the  colorful  history  of  a  noble  family,  a  daughter 
of  Rol>ert,  Mrs.  Lewis,  became  a  social  ruler  and  was  one  of  the  very 
first  fiesta  queens. 

In  concluding  the  Interview.  Captain  Howell,  who  Is  first  cousin 
to  the  late  Clarke  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  said: 

"The  hardest  Job  in  my  life  Is  the  one  I  began  after  the  age  of 
80  years — doing  nothing." 

And  for  the  first  time  during  the  interview  the  distinguished  and 
venerable  man  seemed  depressed — "Doing  iwthlng;  that's  the  tough- 
est Job  In  the  world."  he  concluded. 


Seven  Years  of  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  7  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1940 


NEWS     RELEASE     FROM     THE     DIVISIOS     OF     INFORMATION. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  news  release  from  the  Division 
of  Information  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  regard 
to  the  progress  made  toward  the  conservation  of  American 
natural  resources  during  the  7  years  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  wa«  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  XMvlslon  of  Informa- 
tion, March  4,  19401 

The  Departnvnt  of  the  Interior  observed  the  itevtnth  anniversary 
of  the  prf't'tit  udminutrution  today  iiy  Npecifying  progress  made 
toward  retilizlng  America's  cotuervatlon  program. 

In  7  years  since  March  4.  1933.  the  Congreee  by  legUlatlon,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  by  Executive  action,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  deliberate,  aggrensive  adminUtration  and  policy,  have 
done  more  to  make  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  department  of 
conservation  than  was  accomplished  In  the  prior  01  years  of  exist- 
ence, according  to  Secretary  Ickes.  He  pointed  out  a  sevenfold 
achievement  In  progressive  conservation  In  reclamation,  grazing. 
Indian  Service,  hydroelectric  developmenU  In  the  West,  parks,  mines, 
and  territorial  possessions. 

"It  is  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  notice  the  change  of  attitude 
toward  national  resources  that  has  swept  over  this  country  In 
recent  years  and  now  receives  the  wholehearted  support  of  Its 
citizens."  Secretary  Ickes  said,  "As  America  beholds  the  rest  of 
the  world  slaughtering  Itself  as  nations  fight  for  resources,  and 
bombs.  shelL><.  battleships,  battalions,  torpedoes,  and  machine  guns 
speak  their  national  need  for  oil.  lands,  mineral*,  water*,  and  re- 
sources, this  country  at  last  realizea  lU  heritage.    With  out  frontiers 
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gone,  this  dranratic  realization  haa  brought  a  determination  to 
protect  and  conserve  those  resources  ao  that  the  United  States 
need  not  do  as  <>ther  nations  are  doing. 

"When  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established  by  act  of 
Congress,  algned  by  President  James  K.  Polk  In  1849.  It  was  pur- 
poeely  conceived  as  a  department  of  exploitation.  That  was  con- 
sidered the  neeo  of  the  country  then,  as  resources  appeared  end- 
lees.  But  of  ncent  years,  by  Executive  action,  legislation,  and 
administration,  i.hat  policy  has  been  completely  reveiBed  and  much 
of  the  reversal  lias  been  accomplished  in  the  past  7  years.  Under 
President  Roosevelt,  resources  have  been  protected  and  conserved 
so  that  they  will  last  a  long  while,  althoiigh  our  task  Is  not  com- 
plete as  yet.  Tlic  Federal  agencies  dealing  with  such  resources  as 
wildlife  and  walerllfe,  as  well  as  other  resources  have  been  grouped 
Into  the  Department  so  that  In  truth  it  has  become  a  responsible 
department  of  <»n.'ervation. 

"Seven  years  1 ,  but  a  short  time.  Yesterday  destruction  was  com- 
monplace. Today,  few  of  us  wotild  return  to  the  spoilage  that 
prevailed  for  so  many  years.     Conservation  Is  here  to  stay.*' 

Incidentally,  ;n  the  past  7  years  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  enjoyed  a  continuing  administrative  umty  of  policy  and 
direction  for  longer  than  any  period  heretofore  In  Its  history,  with 
one  exception.  The  present  head  of  the  Department,  in  addition 
to  other  duties,  has  served  longer  as  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  than  any  other  Individual  except  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
E^than  Allen  HI  chcock.  whose  service  ended  In  1907. 

Dcspl'e  the  stupendous  preliminary  task  of  gearing  machinery  to 
revitalized  methods  for  carrying  out  the  conservation  policies  of  the 
Nation,  seven  rrajor  points  of  achievement  stand  out  as  figurative 
caudles  on  Inteilor's  Imaginary  conservation  birthday  cake.  Swiftly 
surveyed,  these  ire: 

(1)  The  oRtallishment  of  prudent  grazing  practices  on  134,000.000 
acres  of  pub!ic  domain,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  livestock 
industry  of  the  West. 

(2)  Increas«'d  opportunities  fc«"  agriculture  through  irrigation  of 
semlarld  lands  imder  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamaticn. 

(3)  Striking   idvance  In  mine  safety  and  development  of  helium. 

(4)  A  higher  degree  of  self-government  and  the  fostering  of  native 
culture  for  Indians. 

(51  Advancement  of  a  broad  program  for  social  and  economic 
betterment  In  tne  Nation's  far-flung  Territories. 

(6)  Greater  industrial  opportunities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
through  developimmt  of  hydroelectric  power  at  the  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  projects  on  the  Columbia  River. 

(7)  Addltiona  opportunities  for  public  enJOTment  In  the  national- 
park  areas. 

Coupled  with  these  beneficial  results  from  the  7  years'  activities 
has  been  a  con.stant  vigilance  to  prevent  encroachment  upon  the 
public's  right  in  natural  resources  on  the  public  domain.  An  out- 
standing achlev?ment  under  this  program  was  the  recent  victorious 
outcome  of  a  ;5-ycar  battle  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
involving  valuable  oil  resources  in  section  36  of  the  Elk  Hills  reserve 
in  Kern  Countj.  Calif.  In  this  historic  contest  the  public's  right 
was  rcafflrmed  in  the  ownership  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  square 
miles  of  land  li  the  world,  and  reimbursement  totallrg  more  than 
tfl.250.000  was  ordered  paid  to  the  Government  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Callfornlii. 

Brief  review  cf  other  accomplishments  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Is  aflotdeo  by  summaries  of  activities  within  the  various 
Bureaus  since  &(arch  4.  1933. 

CRAZnfO   SSBVICX 

One  of  the  newer  conservation  agencies,  established  by  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934.  this  t>raiu:h  of  the  Department  is  au- 
thorized to  prmect  142.000.000  acres  of  public  domain  against  un- 
wise grazing  practices.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  first  few  years 
following  lu  organization  was  devoted  to  preliminary  map-making 
work  and  a  general  campaign  of  education  amorig  stockmen  of  the 
Weat.  who  cooperate  in  the  work  through  advisory  boards  of  their 
own  selection,  idready  \M.O0OfiO0  acres  of  Federal  range  are  being 
maintained  on  lound  conservation  principles  In  62  Fcdfral  grazing 
districts  located  in  10  SUtes  of  tb*  West.  In  addition  to  activities 
which  Involve  the  isetiance  of  frasinc  lUjenses,  thereby  preventing 
overn-a/lng  bv  11X>00.000  hMd  of  Uir«tock,  the  Grazing  Service  W 
carrying  forwar-l  a  broad  program  Of  range  imprcvcmenu.  including 
construction  nf  stock  and  truck  trails:  d«Telopro«nt  of  springs,  wells, 
and  crthT  ws  >rlng  fscllltles;  rehaWllUtlon  and  improvement 
through  n-s(?edlng  of  forage  crop*  oo  the  range;  and  estermtnatlon 
of  harmful  rodenu  and  polsonotM  weeds  fnrtn  wide  artus  of  the 
range  land.  Adequate  provisions  for  forage  and  water  coti*umed  by 
wildlife  on  the  public  domain  also  Is  Included  In  the  wcn-k  of  the 
Seme*,  carried  on  with  ttos  cooperation  of  more  than  90  C.  C.  C. 

oampa. 

somravnxB  raojtcr 

The  Bonnerlle  Power  Admlnistrttton  was  created  by  set  of  Con- 
greee on  August  ».  1937,  for  the  purpose  nf  building  transmission 
lines  and  selling  power  genera  ed  by  the  Bonneville  Dam,  which  at 
the  time  was  iOready  completed  and  ready  to  produce  power. 

Funds  for  ccnstructlon  of  power  lines  and  substations  were  not 
made  available  until  1  year  later,  but  In  the  ensuing  16  months 
power-system  -ronstructlon.  which  normally  would  require  nearly 
2  years  was  s'iccessfully  completed.  By  January  1940  Bonneville 
had  finished  surveys  and  detaUed  designs  for  640  miles  of  transmis- 
sion lines,  construction  of  2  substations,  and  construction  of  2  com- 
plete high-tewlon  power  lines,  comprising  nearly  200  circuit -miles. 
Preliminary  surveys  on  200  miles  of  power  line,  ccnstrtictlon  cm 


3  high-tension  lines  totaling  XiS  circuit-miles,  and  5  substaUons 
were  well  on  the  way  to  completion. 

Other  outstandings  acoompllshments  during  the  past  18  months 
were: 

Power  contracts  were  signed  for  more  than  57.000  kilowatts  of 
firm  power  and  additional  amoimts  of  sutplus  energy.  Other  con- 
tracts, bringing  the  total  flrm-ixjwer  commitments  to  o%-er  100.000 
kilowatts,  are  being  actively  m'gotlated.  These  contracts  are  ex- 
pected to  yield  nearly  $1,000,000  In  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1940. 
and  $2,200,000  during  the  1941  fiscal  period. 

By  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1939  two  municipal  systems — 
Cascade  Locks  and  Forest  Grove — were  being  served  with  Bonneville 
power.  The  home.  farm,  and  commercial  customers  were  receiving 
the  benefits  of  low-cost  Columbia  River  energy  In  the  form  of  rate 
reductions  ranging  as  high  as  30  to  40  percent. 

Bonneville  power  brought  a  new  industry  to  the  Northwest  by 
the  consummation  of  a  contract  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
on  December  20.  1939.  which  guarantees  at  least  $10,000,000  to  the 
Government  over  its  20-year  term.  Further  evidence  that  the 
Government's  program  of  developing  hydroelectric  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  would  result  in  Industrial  expansion  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  was  contained  In  th;  signing  of  a  20-year  contract  with 
the  Sierra  Iron  Co.,  of  Nevada,  which  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  plant  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  for  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron. 

BTTREAT7    OT   EFTLAMATION 

Completion  of  Boulder  Dam.  the  hlphest  concrete  dam  in  the 
world;  Bartlett,  the  highest  mu'tlple-arch  dam  in  the  world;  Parker. 
the  deepest  dnm  in  the  world;  and  Imperial  Dam.  feeding  the  biggest 
Irrigation  canal  in  the  world,  are  listed  among  the  achievements  of 
this  agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  during  the  7-year 
period.  Altogether,  23  storage  dams  have  t>een  built,  creating 
reservoirs  with  a  capacity  of  34.808,494  acre-feet,  or  11,000.000.- 
000.000  gallons  of  water. 

Since  1932  the  Bureau  has  completed  3  power  plants,  with  an 
tiltiraate  capacity  of  2.040.000  horsepower,  the  one  at  Boulder  Dam 
being  the  largest  operating  In  the  world  today. 

During  the  same  period  2.29?  miles  of  canals,  ditches,  and  drains 
have  been  constructed  on  imitation  projects  which,  together  with 
the  dam  construction,  brought  about  an  increase  in  Irrigable  acre- 
age from  2.551.479  to  3.782.933.  The  cumulative  value  of  crops 
produced  on  Irrigation  projects  since  1932  has  amounted  to  $658.- 
758.955:  in  1933  the  crop  value  was  $83,564,446;  for  1938  It  was 
$113,463,460. 

Reclamation  construction  since  1932  has  raised  the  number  of 
Irrigated  farms  from  43.377  to  52.552.  increased  the  number  of 
towns  and  cities  on  Irrigation  projects  from  227  to  258.  and  the 
n\imber  of  persons  living  on  the  farms,  or  in  the  towns  and  cities 
about  them,  from  696,4<10  to  903.897. 

During  the  period  from  1933  to  1939  the  Bureau  started  three  of 
its  greatest  reclamation  projects.  The  Columbia  Basin  project  by 
irrigating  1.200,000  acres  of  land  will  create  30,000  to  35.000  owner- 
operated  farms  capable  of  providing  the  source  of  a  permanent 
livelihood  to  150.000  persons  on  the  farms  and  two  to  three  times 
that  number  In  towns  and  cities  as  yet  unlocated.  The  Central 
Valley  project  In  California  will  provide  needed  supplemental 
water  supplies  to  2.000.000  acres  of  rich  farming  land,  200.000  acres 
of  which  Is  Imminently  threatened  with  reversion  to  desert.  The 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  will  provide  supplemental  water 
supplies  to  615,000  acres  of  land. 

NATIONAL    PAKK    SEaVICX 

A  fivefold  Increase  In  the  number  of  visitors  to  national  parks, 
monuments,  and  allied  areas  was  brought  about  by  activities  of 
the  National  Park  Service  during  the  7-year  period  In  1933  the 
number  of  visitors  totaled  3,600.000;  in  1939  It  was  approximately 
16.000.000  persons.  At  the  beginning  of  the  perltxl  there  were  117 
units  Included  In  the  National  Purk  System:  In  1940  there  were  165 
unlU  with  a  combined  area  of  30317.228  acres 

Work  was  Inaugurated  on  three  national  parkways,  a  new  phaaa 
of  recreational  development,  during  the  last  7  years.  These  "elon- 
gat.«<d  parks"  are  the  Blt>e  Ridge  National  Parkway,  which,  when 
completed,  will  connect  Shenandoah  and  Great  Smoky  ifountalns 
National  Parks;  the  NaUher  Trace  National  Parkway,  which  will 
connect  Natch*-/,  Mlw«..  and  Nsuhvllle,  Tenn  ,  and  the  George  Wash- 
Ington  Memwlal  National  Parkway,  which  will  link  together  land* 
marks  Kiw^ociated  with  the  life  of  the  first  Preatdent, 

In  addition,  two  memorials  to  Thomas  Jefferson  were  started,  one 
In  St.  Ujuln  and  the  other  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Acquisition  of  the 
hUtorlc  Chesapeake  and  Ohlc  Canal  from  Oeorgtown.  D.  C,  to 
Cimiberland.  Md  .  also  was  included  among  the  accomplishment* 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

wvuMAV  or  Miwas 

Scientific  Investigations  of  oiiutandlng  benefit  to  Indtistry,  mate- 
rial reduction  In  the  number  of  coal-mine  explosions,  and  steady 
advancement  In  the  training  of  miners  In  safety  methods  consti- 
tute the  highlights  of  achievement  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  during 
the  years  following  the  Inauguration  of  the  conservation  program 
on  March  4,  1938. 

In  addition,  the  Investigation  of  strategic  minerals  sources,  already 
Indicating  the  existence  of  three  promising  new  sources  of  supply 
of  essential  minerals,  and  the  design  and  installation  of  the  only 
experimental  plant  In  the  United  States  for  the  continuous  hydro- 
genatlon  of  American  coals  to  determine  their  sulUbility  tor 
obtaining  gasolene  and  oil,  were  outstanding  development*. 
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The  production  of  more  than  38.800,000  criblc  feet  of  helium  for 
use  m  Army  and  Navy  dirigibles,  and  Its  production  and  sale  for 
medical  purposes  In  the  treatment  of  respiratory  diseases,  also  was 
brought  about  during  the  7-year  period. 

OmCI  OF   INDIAN    ATTAIKfl 

The  7  years  since  March  4.  1933.  have  witnessed  a  complete  re- 
orientation of  national  policy  toward  the  Indian  and  of  Fetlerai 
service  for  the  Indian.  Through  the  Instrumentality  of  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  of  1934  the  Gtovernment  has  voluntarily  divested 
Itself  of  important  arbitrary  powers  over  Indian  persons  and  prsp- 
erty  and  has  substituted  an  Increased  measure  of  Indian  self- 
determination.  Thus  rar  192  tribes,  with  a  population  of  130.174, 
have  accepted  the  benefits  afforded  by  that  act.  Indian  trlbra  or 
groups  numbering  115.  with  a  total  population  of  llo.OOO,  nave 
organl;»d.  Many  of  the  groups  have  received  tribal  charters  of 
corporation.  In  addition,  more  than  40  groups  have  become  eligible 
for  financial  assistance  through  the  credit  system  created  by  the 
Reorganization  Act. 

Not  only  have  the  past  7  years  seen  a  halt  put  to  the  further  loss 
of  Indian  lands,  but  the  Indian  landed  estate  has  been  increased  by 
over  3  000  000  acres,  until  todav  it  totals  54.839.278  acres 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  evidences  of  the  progress  made  In  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  over  the  past  7  years  is  the  fact 
that  the  Indians,  once  a  dyin?  race  apparently  destined  for  oblivic  i. 
have  today  a  birth  rate  estimated  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
population  at  large.  Gaining  at  an  indicated  annual  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 1.2  percent  on  January  1.  1939.  the  Indian  population 
in  continental  United  States  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  was  recorded  as  351.878. 

CEOLOGICAI.  SURVET 

Greatly  Increased  use  of  aerial  photoeraphy  in  ths  preparation 
of  maps  necessary  to  the  national  defense  form  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  work  of  this  scientific  bureau,  which  pioneered  in  this 
branch  of  topographic  work. 

The  study  of  the  Nation's  water  resoutces  also  constituted  an 
Important  part  of  its  operations  during  the  past  7  years,  together 
with  investigations  into  the  geologic  problems  surrounding  supplies 
of  the  metals,  minerals,  and  oils  essential  to  the  well-being  of  every 
citizen. 

Classification  of  the  public  lands  as  to  their  mineral  deposits  and 
their  values  for  water  power  restated  In  reports  on  approximately 
70.000  such  cases  by  the  Survey.  Through  Its  operations  this 
branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  also  served  to  bring  about 
the  production,  without  waste,  of  ell.  gas.  coal,  potash,  and  other 
minerals  on  the  public  domain,  and  supervised  the  return  to  the 
Public  Treasury  or  to  the  Indians  of  proper  rents  and  royalties  for 
mlaeral  production  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

DIVISION  or  TIRRITOBrES   AND  ISLAND   POSSESSIONS 

Five  Islands  In  the  South  Pacific,  hitherto  unsettled — Canton, 
Enderbury.  Howland.  Jarvls.  and  Baker — have  been  colonized  by 
the  United  States  as  the  result  of  activities  under  this  Division  since 
the  Inception  of  the  national  conservation  program  In  1933.  while 
an  Initial  step  toward  possible  colonization  and  development  of 
Alaska  was  taken  in  the  compilation  of  a  comprehensive  report  of 
facts  and  statistics  concerning  conditions  in  the  Territory. 

A  form  of  democratic  government,  containing  among  other  pro- 
gressive features  a  provision  for  universal  suffrage,  was  exterded 
to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Passed  by  Congress  In  1937.  the  new  organic 
act  contained  features  of  government  more  liberal  than  those 
formerly  enjoyed  under  Danish  sovereignty. 

ptrnrro  rico  reconstrttction  administration 

Although  In  active  operation  for  only  44  years  out  of  the  7-year 
period,  this  agency  has  carried  out  a  general  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram In  Puerto  Rico,  where  it  was  estimated  that  75  percent  of  the 
employable  population  was  without  work  In  1934.  This  program, 
to  date,  has  been  responsible  for  the  construction  of  three  low- 
cost  housing  developments,  providing  849  units  (in  addition  to  two 
developments  constructed  by  the  Public  Works  Administration); 
development  of  the  rural  electrification  system:  construction  of 
bealth  centers;  a  soil-conservation  program,  and  resettlement  of 
approximately  10.000  Islanders  as  small  landowners.  Two  large 
sugar  centrals,  vital  factors  in  the  Island's  economy,  now  are  being 
operated  on  a  cooperative  basis,  and  10  new  buildings  have  been 
constructed  for  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

CXNKBAL   LAND   OmCS 

Complete  reversal  of  many  of  its  operations,  dxie  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  conservation  procedure  for  earlier  land-disposal  practices 
on  the  public  domain,  has  taken  place  In  the  General  Land  OfBce 
since  March  4.  1933.  Among  the  activities  of  this  branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  reorganization  of  Its  machin- 
ery for  better  recording,  classification,  and  planning  for  wise  dis- 
position of  750.000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  In  the  United 
States  and  Alaska.  Protection  from  overgrazing  and  other  misuse 
of  50.000.000  acres  of  public  land  outside  Federal  grazing  districts 
has  been  provided  through  carefully  considered  leasing  of  areas  to 
stockmen,  and  through  extensive  land -measurement  operations. 
Institution  of  a  general  fire-protection  program  on  public  lands  In 
Alaska,  suppression  of  disastrous  coal-mine  fires  In  Wyoming,  and 
supervision  over  timber  cutting  on  2.500.000  acres  of  valuable  forest 
lands  in  tracts  of  revested  Oregon  and  California  railroad  grant 
lands,  also  form  features  of  tills  agency's  work  dviring  the  past 
7  year*. 


BITtJMtNOUS   COAL  DTVISTOK 

Taking  over  duties  formerly  administered  by  the  National  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Commission,  this  division  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recently  completed  the  last  big  hurdle  In  establishing  mlnl- 
mvun  prices  and  this  spring  will  make  those  prices  effective  along 
with  marketing  regulations  for  bituminous  coal.  These  are  de- 
signed to  aid  the  bituminous-coal  industry  in  Its  effort  to  stabilize 
the  sale  of  coal  by  eliminating  ruinous  price-cutting  and  unfair 
trade  practices.  ^^^^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  7  ^.legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  i) ,1940 


ARTICLE  BY  IKE  HUGHES 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  very  interesting  and  forceful  article  pertaining  to 
world  affairs  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ike  Hughes,  of  Washington, 
N.  C.  This  article  was  published  in  the  Washington  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News,  issue  of  February  13.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFYom  the  Washington  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  of  Febrtiary  13,  1940] 

To  THi  Editor: 

Can  you  stick  your  fingers  In  any  part  of  a  fire  without  getting 
burned?  Would  you.  with  your  clothing  soaked  In  gasoline,  at- 
tempt to  pinch  out  one  spot  in  a  raging  conflagration? 

That  is  what  we  would  be  doing  If  we  attempted  to  protect 
Finland  frcm  Russia.  Finland  is  a  part  of  Europe  and  has  been  a 
factor  in  every  one  of  their  balance-of-power  crises.  Finland's 
relations  with  Rtissla  have  been  similar  to  Ireland's  relations  with 
England;  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  and  with  about  the 
sxune  results. 

We  were  persuaded  In  1917.  largely  by  what  we  now  know  to 
have  been  faked  propaganda,  to  take  part  in  a  foreign  war  which 
was  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  end  war.  Little 
Belgium  was  then  the  gallant  nation  toward  which  our  sympathies 
were  directed,  as  they  are  now  drawn  to  Finland,  and  both  deserve 
our  admiration  and  sympathy.  But  both,  with  Ireland.  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  every  other  part  of  Europe  and  the  colonies 
under  European  control  are  locked  together  In  a  situation  which 
every  so  often  results  in  a  war. 

Finland  Is  no  happier  In  her  recently  gained  democracy  than 
Czechoslovakia  was;  the  difference  Is  that  Finland  has  been  en- 
couraged to  fight  while  Czechoslovakia  was  as  falsely  abandoned 
by  pledged  allies  as  any  people  ever  have  been.  Those  allies  were 
then  appeasing  Hitler  and  courting  Russia;  the  very  same  Russia 
we  have  known  as  a  bloody  despotism  for  years  but  which  has 
only  appeared  In  Its  true  colors  to  pro-British  Interests  and 
sympathizers  since  Stalin  Joined,  or  partly  Joined,  hands  with 
Hitler.  Proof  that  the  campaign  In  Finland  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  general  European  balance-of -power  war  as  the  armies  locked 
along  the  Magi  not  line  is  to  be  found  in  the  assistance  being  given 
Finland  by  France  and  England  and  Italy.  Mussolini  is  certainly 
no  champion  of  democracy;  Mussolini  Is  weakening  Russia  to  pro- 
tect Italian  Interests  in  the  Balkans.  England  and  France  could, 
without  firing  a  gun  but  simply  by  dragging  their  guns  out  of 
occupied  territory,  bestow  self-rule  to  millions  of  subject  peoples. 
They  are  strengthening  a  balance-of-power  ally  which  just  happens 
to  be  a  democracy. 

If  we  admit  the  right  of  nations  to  make  Imperialistic  war,  and 
the  whole  world  does  admit  It.  Russia  Is  as  much  Justified  In  at- 
tempting to  force  Fmland  to  yield  strategic  positions  necessary  to 
her  defense  as  England  was  in  taking  Gibraltar  from  Spain. 

That  Finland  neutral,  or  friendly  to  a  strong  nation  at  war  with 
Russia  and  in  control  of  the  Baltic,  would  be  a  threat  to  Leningrad 
is  shown  by  the  map.  So.  no  matter  what  our  sympathies  may  say, 
we  cannot  hoot  down  Russias  claims  by  simply  comparing  the  size 
of  the  two  nations  Every  nation  in  Europe  Is  an  ally  or  a  potential 
ally  of  some  other  nation.  Did  England  fear  that  E^ypt,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  or  South  Africa  would  or  could  conquer  her? 

It  Is  not  the  wrong  that  Russia  does  which  excites  our  animosity. 
It  Is  simply  that  we  dcn't  like  Russia  now.  and  we  do  like  Finland. 
That  we  are  being  made  the  dupes  of  our  liking  for  Finland  and 
our  dislike  for  conununlsm  Is  as  certain  as  that  we  were  made  the 
dupes  of  our  own  emotions  in  1917.  See  the  pattern:  A  war  for  de- 
mocracy. That  got  us  the  last  time  and  that  is  what  they  started 
with  this  time.  They  have  flooded  the  coimtry  with  Meln  Kampf  by 
Hitler  and  books  by  gentlemen  named  Rauschnlng  and  SplvalL.  aU 
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going  to  prove  that  there  was  a  CSerman  plot  to  enslave  the  world. 
In  1917  there  was  a  t>ook  by  a  German  general.  Von  Bernhardl,  pre- 
dicting exactly  the  same  thing.  But  what  really  got  us  were  the 
faked  Belgian  fttroclty  stories.  That  rage-against-atrocity  feeling  is 
exactly  the  sane  one  that  is  now  being  so  skillfully  aroused  against 
Russia.  Atrocl;y;  atrocious  conduct;  heartless  aggression  against 
Innocence  and  l)eauty;  every  phrase  and  thought  to  which  we  reacted 
In  1917  Is  beln?  used  now.  And  the  skids  for  our  entry  are  being 
greased  with  e>actly  the  same  soft  soap.  "Lend  them  money.  We 
surely  can  do  that  much  to  show  our  sympathy  with  the  right. 
How  can  we  do  less?  They,  in  a  way,  are  really  fighting  our  battle." 
It  was  a  lie  th'-n.  and  It  is  a  lie  now.  They  are  fighting  their  own 
battles,  the  coatinuatlon  of  a  struggle  which  began  more  than  a 
thousand  year.-,  ago  and  the  end  of  which  Is  not  In  sight  except 
from  a  concerted  feeling  of  revulsion  among  the  ordinary,  every- 
day people  of  Europe.  There  is  not  a  gun  being  fired  In  Europe 
which  Is  not  en'lsted  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  Europe's  balance- 
of-power  war.  If  we  send  supplies  to  any  European  belligerent  we 
are  going  to  end  by  sending  men  to  support  the  main  alliance. 
Unless  we  can  realize  that  what  happens  In  Europe  Is  Europe's  sole 
responsibility  ve  are  going  to  follow  the  1917  track  of  sympathy, 
supplies,  credit,  men.  death,  debt,  disgust,  and  disillusion. 

Look  at  this  for  a  ridiculous  picture: 

Jtist  a  few  months  ago  we  trembled  lief  ore  the  threat  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  No'Jiing  was  too  good  to  say  of  Russia;  Russia  was  going 
to  block  "the  world's  worst  aggressor,"  Herr  Hitler,  on  that  old 
German  road  :o  Baghdad.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Czechoslo- 
vakia had  beea  abandoned,  and  the  "world's  worst  aggressor "  had 
been  tendered  an  English  loan  of  about  $5,000,000,000.  Just  in  case. 
Germany  and  Italy  were  totalltartan.  and  the  totalitarian  nations 
were  threatening  our  very  life's  blood.  They  were  going  to  mop 
up  the  democracies,  among  whom  at  the  time,  strange  as  It  seems, 
Russia  was  included  as  a  member  In  good  standing. 

Mussolini  lacks  very  lltUe  of  being  one  of  the  prime  champions 
of  Christian  civilization,  and  Stalin  exceeds  in  black  wickedness 
anything  that  Hitler  every  approached. 

Why?  Because  of  the  shifts  of  alliances,  or  apparent  or  hoped- 
for  alliances,  with  Great  Britain. 

We  have  followed  every  one  ofthose  shifts. 

Are  we  a  British  colony? 

Are  we  so  soundly  established  and  fln^anclally  comfortable  within 
our  own  territory  that  we  can  afford  to  lend  our  strength  in  foreign 
wars? 

If  we  hope  to  pull  this  country  through  the  present  crisis  as  a 
democracy,  we  have  got  to  think  about  the  United  States  and  It 
alone.  We  are  in  no  predictable  danger  of  invasion,  but  we  are  in 
limninent  danger  of  dictatorial   government.     It   Is  as   close   as   a 

declaration  of  war. 

#  Ike  Hughes. 


Ratification  by  Senate  of  Reciprocal-Trade 
Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  7  (legislative  day  of  Monday, March  4).  1940 


LEnTER  BY  HON.  KEY  PITTMAN.  OP  NEVADA 


ICr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  today  offered  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution  407,  a  resolution 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  for- 
eign agreements  commonly  called  reciprocity  treaties.  This 
amendment  provides  that  no  such  foreign  agreements  here- 
after entered  into  shall  become  effective  imtll  they  have  been 
advised  and  consented  to  by  the  United  States  Senate,  two- 
thirds  concurring,  as  is  required  in  the  ratification  of  all  other 
treaties. 

I  ask  leave  to  have  published  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  that  I 
have  this  day  addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson],  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  relative  to  such  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Uj^ttto  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  7,  J940. 
Hon.  Kdwto  C.  Johnsow, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Senator:    I  have  today  Introduced  in-  the  Senate  and 
bad  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  a  proposed  amendment  to 


the  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  foreign-trade  agreements.  The 
amendment  is  in  the  form  of  a  new  section  providing  that  here- 
after no  foreign-trade  agreement  shall  become  effective  until 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  as  all  other  treaties  are 
ratified. 

As  you  showed  interest  in  this  amendment,  I  have  supplied  you 
with  a  copy  of  It.  I  would  be  pleased,  ot  course.  If  the  committee 
would  consider  the  amendment  before  making  their  report. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  character  of  agree- 
ments that  have  been  heretofore  made  by  the  President.  What  I 
am  interested  in  and  what  I  believe  the  Senate  Is  interested  in 
is  the  authority  that  we  have  granted  the  President  which  we 
propose  to  extend.  The  act  undoubtedly  authorizes  the  President 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  country  of  a  character 
that  would  come  within  the  definition  of  a  treaty  as  anticipated 
by  the  Constitution.  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  a  foreign  country  to  reduce  or  increase  our 
tariff  revenues.  This  agreement  may  be  made  for  a  period  of  3 
years  and  Indefinitely  extended  thereafter  if  the  President  80 
desires. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a  treaty  Is  a  contract  between 
the  United  States  and  a  foreign  government  affecting  public  wel- 
fare. In  some  cases  it  has  held  that  it  is  a  compact  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  a  foreign  government  affecting 
public  welfare.  The  question  that  submits  Itself  to  the  Senate  is. 
Does  the  act  authorize  the  President  to  enter  Into  such  a  contract 
or  compact?  Undoubtedly  any  agreement  that  he  enteris  into  with 
a  foreign  government  affects  the  public  welfare  because  it  affects. 
first,  the  revenues  that  Congress  has  provided  that  our  Government 
shall  receive;  second.  It  may  materially  affect  the  fM-osperity,  if  not 
the  existence,  of  certain  Industries  in  the  United  States. 

The  act  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  Into  a  contract  that 
Is  binding  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  a  sub- 
stantially long  period  of  time.  It  authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  that  will  modify  existing  law.  Certainly  no 
agreement  but  a  treaty  authorized  In  the  Constitution  has  the 
status  of  law  that  can  repeal  or  modify  existing  law.  It  is  true 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  President  may  enter 
Into  agreements  that  have  not  the  force  and  effect  of  treaties  and 
therefore  do  not  require  ratification,  as  is  required  relative  to 
treaties. 

I  do  not  take  issue  with  these  opinions.  It  is  unnecesFary  to 
take  issue  with  these  opinions,  as  the  law  which  we  now  propose 
to  extend  empowers  the  President  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
foreign  governments  for  substantial  periods  of  time  affecting  our 
public  welfare.  The  law  Itself  authorizes  the  making  of  a  treaty 
that  -shall  have  the  effect  of  a  law  and  with  the  power  of  that  law 
to  repeal  or  modify  former  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  Senate  finds  that  the  President  by  the  law 
Is  authorized  to  make  a  treaty  as  anticipated  by  the  Constitution, 
then  it  must  follow  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  vmder  the 
Constitution  to  require  a  constitutional  ratification. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KeT  PnTMAH. 


Flood  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CINCINNATI  POST  OP  MARCH  i.   1940 


Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  .my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cincinnati  Post  of  March  4,  1940: 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Post  of  March  4,  1940] 

WS  ASK  CONGRESS  TO  HELP  US  PROTECT  OT7R  HOMES  AND  OXJS  FACTbilXS 

FROM     ANOTHER    FLOOD 

To  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives: 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  we  address  you  on  the 
subject  of  spending. 

But,  we  hasten  to  assure  you.  this  Is  not  the  usual  cry  of  "RoU 
Out  the  Pork  Barrel." 

The  people  of  Cincinnati  ask  the  Government  for  financial  help 
In  protecting  a  valuable  residential  and  industrial  district  from  a 
repetition  of  the  disastrous  flood  of  1937. 

The  people  of  Cincinnati  are  not.  however,  asking  for  any  100- 
percent  gift.  They  have  voted  to  tax  themselves  $5,000,000  to  pay 
the  city's  share  of  flood  protection. 

The  project  for  which  Cincinnati  asks  your  consideration  Is  a 
barrier  dam  to  protect  the  Mlilcreek  Valley  from  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Ohio  River. 

In  this  valley  live  more  than  40.000  of  the  city's  470.000  resid«nt8. 
In  thij  valley  are  situated  factories  which  represent  perhaps  75 
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percent  of  this  city's  capital  Investment  in  industry,  and  which 
employ  65  percent  ol  Its  industrial  workers.  It  Is  truly  the  city's 
"meal  ticket." 

In  this  valley  is  a  great  network  of  railroads,  the  key  to  much 
of  the  rail   transportation   of   this  part  of   the  Ohio  VaUey. 

In  this  valley  are  important  machine  tool,  chemical,  and  plastics 
factories  whose  products  would  prove  Invaluable  to  the  Nation  In 
any  emergency  of  war  preparation. 

The  value  of  all  property  In  this  valley  Is  estimated  at  more 
thaji  $150,000,000 

The  United  States  War  Department  engineers  have  declared 
that  the  expenditure  of  $6,670,000.  or  an  annual  cost  of  $340,000. 
would  return  average  annual  benefits  of  $1,460,000.  Naturally,  they 
pronounce    this    project    "economically    Justified  " 

The  Ohio  River  flood  of  1937  caused  the  city  of  Cincinnati  a 
loss  estimated  at  $65,000,000.  The  building  of  the  Millcreek  barrier 
dam.  together  with  the  measures  already  taken  to  protect  the 
citys  water  and  power  apalnst  flood,  will  reduce  the  loss.  If  the 
river   rises   again    to   the    same    stage,    to    a   fraction    of    this   sum. 

The  people  of  Cincinnati  are  entirely  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
of  Congress  to  curtail  unwarranted  spending  of  Federal  funds. 

However,  we  submit  that  this  request  of  the  people  of  Cincin- 
nati must  be  regarded  as  an  Investment  which  will  pay  rich 
dividends  in  preventing  human  ttagedy  and  business  paralysis 
resulting  from  the  recurring  floods  of   the  Ohio  River. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  la  willing  to  dig  downa  in  Its  own 
pocket  to  pay  its  share.  The  city  Is  unanimous  in  supporting  this 
project  as  a  worthy  one.  The  city  council  has  paved  the  way  by 
approving    all    necessary    local    legislative    measures. 

Will  you  help  us  protect  our  people  .    .d  our  indastrles? 

i^HE   Cincinnati   Post, 
Cabl  D.  Gboat,  Editor. 


Administration  of  the  BonneVille  Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DAN  HALLOWELL 


< 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Dan  Hallowell.  special  representative,  Bonneville  Service 
Committee,  Portland,  Oreg.,  before  Oregon  League  of  Demo- 
cratic Women.  February  28,  1940.  at  Portland.  Oreg.: 

In  the  beginning  of  Bonneville  there  was  the  Columbia  River — 
it  had  been  there  quite  awhile  and  it  dldnt  belong  to  the  Portland 
Electric  Power  Co  .  or  the  so-called  first  families  of  Portland — surely 
no  person  will  dispute  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  river  is  the 
Inherent  property  of  the  people  who  live  within  its  watershed — or 
that  no  man  or  group  of  men  should  have  an  u.ifalr  advantage 
over  another  in  the  bringing  to  himself  the  good  things  the  river 
win  accomplish  for  him.  We  in  this  generation  have  a  trust  or 
obligation  to  those  who  follow  after  to  pass  on  to  them  its  benefits 
in  such  manner  that  they  too  may  share  equally  in  them.  It  Is  a 
constant,  relentless,  mighty  thing — this  river — whose  power  for 
good  Is  Just  coming  into  the  consciousness  of  man — no  longer  does 
It  run.  as  Mr.  Joseph  used  to  .say.  "unbridled  to  the  sea." 

R.s;i;g  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  British  Columbia  and  flowing 
460  miles  through  Canada  by  the  time  it  reaches  Bonneville  the 
river  has  become  the  second  largest  In  the  United  States  and 
America's  greatest  jHJtential  source  of  power.  Engineers  estimate 
17.600,000  horsepower.  Down  in  California  they  make  much  ado 
about  Boulder  Dam  and  the  Colorado  River  and  yet  the  Columbia 
at  Bonneville  flows  10  times  as  much  water  at  low-water  time  as 
flows  In  the  Colorado  at  high-water  time.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
few  years  that  people  have  begun  to  realize  that  water  and  rivers 
are  man's  greatest  treasure.  Forests  may  be  cut  or  biimed.  oil 
wells  may  go  dry,  soils  may  be  depleted,  mines  may  rvm  out,  but 
the  power  of  a  mighty  river  goes  en  forever. 

Today  many  people  among  us  are  working  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  Bonneville  power  to  the  city  of  Portland,  and  at  the  same  time 
many  people  are  working  and  much  money  Is  being  spent  to  keep 
them  from  it.  They  want  Bonneville  for  the  selfish  few.  Each 
day  more  and  more  people  see  the  vision  and  the  possibilities  for 
which  the  late  George  W  Joseph  labored.  It  is  true  that  the  forces 
of  greed,  monopoly,  and  special  privilege  can  no  more  defeat  and 
prevent  the  ultimate  working  out  of  a  great  and  Just  plan  than 
they  can  stop  the  flow  of  the  Columbia  River  with  their  bare  hands. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr  Joseph  the  Army  engineers 
made  preliminary  surveys  and  had  them  on  file,  apparently  waiting 
the  day  when  an  economic  condition  should  bring  forth  a  great 
nationiil  leader.  Pre&icieui  Roosevelt.     President  Roosevelt  saw  the 


great  and  real  possibilities  In  the  development  of  the  Columbia 
River.  He  has  said  that  Its  power  shall  be  distributed  in  the 
widest  possible  manner  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people. 
Certain  paid  propagandists  of  the  Portland  Electric  Power  Co.  have 
brazenly  tried  to  deceive  the  people  about  President  Roosevelt's 
stand  on  public  distribution  of  power.  They  have  attempted  to 
twist  the  truth  on  the  assumption  that  the  people  of  Portland 
are  fools. 

Here  Is  what  the  President  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Where  a  community,  or  a  city,  or  county,  or  district  Is  not 
satisfied  with  the  service  rendered  or  the  rates  charged  by  a  private 
utility' it  has  the  undeniable  right  as  one  of  the  functions  of 
government,  one  of  its  functions  of  home  riile.  to  set  up.  after  a 
fair  referendum  has  been  taken,  its  own  governmentally  owned  and 
operated  service.  That  right  has  been  recognized  In  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  Its  general  recognition  by  every  State  will 
hasten  the  dav  cf  better  service  and  lower  rates." 

Now  let's  analyze  It.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  little  in- 
significant reduction  that  two  Portland  power  companies  have 
recently  given  you?  Are  you  satisfied  to  trade  ycur  birthright  so 
cheaply  away?  Now  to  go  back  to  the  quotation,  which  says:  "It 
if,  one  of  the  functions  of  government" — the  Oregon  P.  U.  D.  law 
has  made  a  referendum  possible — this  Is  still  a  democracy  and  the 
will  ef  the  people  expressed  by  their  ballot  is  the  law  cf  the 
land.  The  Oregon  P.  U.  D.  law  Is  the  tool  that  can  maintain  your 
birthright. 

The  Bonneville  Act  specifics  that  preference  In  the  sale  of  power 
shall  at  all  times  be  given  to  such  nonprofit  public  agencies  as 
P.  U.  D  's.  It  is  the  law  that  publicly  owned  systems  have  first 
choice  of  power.  Portland  Electric  Power  Co.  cannot  be  sure  of 
getting  Bonneville  power  for  longer  than  5  years.  Suppose  the 
surrounding  people's  utility  districts  should  continue  to  increase 
the  use  of  Industrial  power  with  their  cheap  rates.  Then  there 
Is  always  the  possibility  that  there  would  be  no  power  left  for 
Portland     Here  is  what  the  law  actually  says,  and  I  quote: 

"Prtnided  further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  impair  the  preferential  and  priority  rights  of 
such  public  bodies  or  cooperatives  after  January  1,  1941;  and  In 
the  event  that  after  such  date  there  shall  be  confilctlng  or  com- 
peting applications  for  an  allocation  of  electric  energy  between  any 
public  body  or  cooperative  on  the  one  hand  and  a  private  agency 
of  any  character  on  the  other — the  application  of  such  public  t)ody 
or  cooperative  shall  be  granted  •  •  •  in  the  case  of  contract 
with  any  purchaser  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  electric 
energy  to  the  general  public,  the  contract  shall  provide  that  the 
Administrator  may  cancel  such  contract  upon  5  years'  notice  in 
writing.  If  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  any  part  of  the 
electric  energy  purchased  under  such  contract  Is  likely  to  be 
needed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  said  public  bodies  or  co- 
operatives referred  to  In  this  act" 

That  is  the  law.  So  you  see  ther>»  Is  real  danger  that  the 
progressive  communities  of  Oregon  and  Washington  would  so  far 
advance  industrially  that  they  would  need  the  Bonneville  power 
being  sold  to  these  private  companies,  and  so  demand  it.  The 
Administrator  at  Bonneville  would  then  t>e  required  by  law  to 
cancel  the  contract  with  the  private  power  companies  and.  of 
course,  the  private  power  companies  would  then  be  forced  to 
go  back  to  their  old  antiquated  mctliods  of  production,  which 
would  Immediately  throw  them  Into  another  periodic  spasm  of 
bankruptcy.  Portland.  Its  people,  and  Its  Industry  would  then 
be  out  in  the  cold  Can  you  visualize  any  manufacturer  who 
would  be  so  fnoILsh  as  to  come  to  Portland  to  invest  his  money 
under  these  circumstances?  Do  you  wonder  why  the  Aluminiim 
Co.  of  America  went  to  Vancouver?  Why  did  this  new  iron  com- 
pany go  to  Vancouver? 

The  State  of  Washington  has  28  people's  utility  districts:  4  now 
In  actual  operation;  more  are  forming.  They  have  already  cut 
their  rates.  Their  load  factor  and  demand  for  Bonneville  power  Is 
even  now  Increasing.  Washington  people  are  alive.  They  want 
factories  and  Jobs  for  their  p>eople.  Should  the  people  of  Portland 
continue  to  sleep,  they  shall  wake  up  some  day  to  find  their  city 
of  roses  a  suburb  of  Vancouver.  Wash. 

Remember  this,  that  the  law  of  the  land  requires  people's  utility 
districts  to  sell  power  without  profit;  there  will  be  no  profit  In  It 
for  any  man.  Its  operation.  Its  finances,  will  be  regulated  by  State 
and  Federal  law.  yet  Its  directors  will  be  selected  by  you.  as  you 
select  your  school  directors — nonpartl5an.  nonpoUtical  men  of 
proven  business  ability,  whom  you  know  by  the  record  of  their  .suc- 
cess In  their  own  business.  Many  progre.ssive  businessmen  of  this 
city  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  f>eople's  utility  d. strict  move- 
ment. Do  the  power  companies  hope  to  convince  you  that  there 
are  not  five  honest,  substantial  businessmen  In  this  city  of  Port- 
land with  brains  enough  to  hire  a  competent  man  to  manage  the 
distribution  of  Bonneville  power  at  cost? 

Look  here;  think  of  this;  why  are  the  power  companies  in  busi- 
ness? To  make  a  profit,  are  they  not?  And  what  profits  they 
make.  Right  now  they  are  selling  you  10  cents  worth  of  power 
for  $1.75.  Suppose  your  grocer  should  buy  a  box  of  Hixxl  River 
apples  for  $1  and.  having  delivered  them  to  your  door  in  his  truck, 
should  send  you  a  bill  on  the  first  of  the  month  for  $17  50?  What 
would  you  say?  Do  you  think  that  his  argument  that  he  was 
jtistlfled  In  charging  $1650  for  delivering  the  apples  would  boar 
any  weight  with  you?  Thank  God  the  grocers  In  this  city  arc  not 
that  kind  of  p>eople.  They,  too.  h.'^.ve  their  power  problems.  They 
pay  on  a  so-called  commercial  rate;  the  motmtain  lat>ored  and 
didn't  even  produce  a  mouse  for  them.     They  got  no  cut  of  any 
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kind.  Some  day  Jtist  before  Totlog  day  the  power  boys  will  reduce 
the  commercial  rates  In  about  the  same  manner  as  they  have  re- 
duced the  rates  for  home  consumption.  Then  there  will  be  a  new 
and  greater  campaign  of  newipaper  advertising  and  billboards. 

Power  company  propagandists,  the  leader  of  whom  Is  Mr.  Walter 
W.  R.  May.  whose  salary  Is  $6,000  a  year  of  the  people's  money, 
the  same  man  who  pretended  to  work  lor  Portland's  good  as  man- 
ager of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Conunerce  has  done  a  lot  of  loose 
talking  about  the  Qoveriunent  taking  over  private  business.  They 
shoiild  like  to  scare  Independent  businessmen,  but.  in  truth,  there 
is  no  comparison  between  monopolistic  power  companies  and  legiti- 
mate private  business.  In  the  first  place,  the  power  business  Is 
not  private  business;  it  Is  public  business.  People  know  and 
generally  recognize  this  truth,  that  whenever  any  buslnes.s  is  by  Its 
very  nature  an  economic  monopoly  and  an  absolute  necessity  to 
the  people,  then  It  should  belong  to  the  people. 

S4me  say  there  are  two  power  companies  In  Portland;  but  are 
there?  They  charge  Identical  rates;  they  work,  hand  and  glove, 
together:  they  lobby  and  connive  together;  they  contribute  equally 
m  what  In  the  past  have  been  very  successful  efforts  to  corrupt 
cur  public  officers  and  to  curb,  re^mcnt,  and  control  our  civic 
organizations.  Their  consuming  desire  for  profits  and  fat  salaries 
has  completely  submerged  any  trxily  American  hope  for  better 
things  for  anyone  other  than  themselves. 

As  an  Illustration  of  how  successful  they  have  been.  In  1938 
Franklin  T.  Grlfflth.  then  president  of  the  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric, was  selected  as  Portland's  first  citizen.  Mr.  Grlfflth  comes 
down  from  the  old  days  when  Indtistrlal  leaders  literally  carried  a 
whip  over  the  citizenry.  He  made  It  pay,  too;  $19,500  p»*r  year 
it  paid  him,  plus  $16,670  as  retainer  fees  to  his  legal  firm  cf  Grlf- 
flth. Peck  &  Coke,  plus  $4,500  from  the  Portland  Traction  Co.;  a 
total  of  $40,670  per  year  that  we  know  about;  and  this — mind  you, 
aU  this — while  local  Investors  lost  $18.000  000  worth  of  their  life 
savings,  many  of  whom  are  today  the  objects  of  charity  L.  T. 
Marvin,  president  of  the  Northwestern  Electric,  gets  $12,460  per 
year  Paul  B  McKee.  president  of  Portland  Gas  A  Coke  Co  ,  Is  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  Northwestern  Eectrlc  Co.  at  $6,000  per  year  as 
special  advl.ser.  Makes  one  wonder  If  there  was  any  conniving 
with  the  Portland  Gas  &  Coke  Co.  so  as  not  to  reduce  rates  too 
much  and  bring  electric  ranges  Into  competition  with  gas  ranges. 
James  E  Polhemus.  now  president  of  the  Portland  General  Electric, 
got  $10,000  as  vice  president.  A  total  of  $109,670  in  salaries  to  top- 
ranking  executives 

Dr.  Raver,  the  administrator  of  Bonneville,  gets  $10,000  for  the 
whole  Job.  The  city  of  Seattle  paid  the  late  J.  D.  Ross  $7,500  |>er 
year.  Over  a  period  of  years  he  cut  the  electric  rates  in  half  and 
left  the  city  an  electric  production  and  distribution  system  worth 
$62(»00.000. 

Over  $100,000  In  salaries  to  high-powered  executives.  Meanwhile 
Portland  General  Electric  Is  In  bankruptcy  for  the  second  time 
In  b  years.  Meanwhile  thou.sands  of  private  Investors  have  lost 
their  money  In  worthless  stocks.  Old  employees  have  been  un- 
ceremoniotisly  laid  off  There  Is  talk  of  ellraihatlng  pensions  and 
group  liisurance.  A  very  concerted  effort  Is  being  made  to  make 
power-company  employees  believe  that  they  will  lose  their  Jobs 
when  the  people  take  over.  Such  Is  not  the  record  of  P  U.  D.'s. 
In  Washington  practically  every  power-company  employee  has  been 
retained  by  the  new  P.  U.  D.;  In  some  cases  100  percent.  No  compe- 
tent trained  electrical  worker  need  fear  for  his  Job  with  the  Port- 
laml-People's  Utility  District.  The  association  of  P.  U.  D.  direc- 
tors for  Oregon  has  publicly  gone  on  record  endorsing  verbatim 
the  labor  provisions  for  which  the  unions  have  asked.  Tlie  labor 
clavses  in  the  Oregon  P.  U.  D.  law  were  written  by  the  late  Ben 
T.  Osborne.  In  fact,  power-company  personnel  should  welcome 
the  coming  of  a  P.  U.  D.  to  the  city  of  Portland  Ijecause  we  all 
know  that  If  rates  are  cut  In  :ialf,'  consumption  will  soon  double 
and  there  will  be  more  work  and  more  Jobs  for  everyone. 

It  is  Liue  that  power-company  money  Is  l)elng  lavishly  wasted 
In  tjx  attempt  to  corrupt  union  officials,  but  tht,  rank  and  file  will 
not  be  led  astray.  How  fearful  to  contemplate  the  Insidious  lobby 
system  maintained  to  corrupt  our  politics,  both  city  and  State, 
to  3ore  within  our  unions,  to  Intimidate  the  workers,  to  enter 
slef-shly  Into  our  civic  activities,  to  curry  public  favor,  and  disguise 
the  efforts  of  a  few  grasping  men  who  seek  to  dominate  and 
regiment  our  city. 

The  Portland  Electric  Power  Co.  has  contributed  financially  to 
suca  strike-breaking  organizations  as  the  National  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  and  the  labor  hating  National  Manufacturers 
Association.  Oregon  Business  and  Investors  is  a  nice-sounding 
narae  for  a  power  company  subsidized  agency  to  flght  Peoples' 
Utility  District.  They  received  In  cast  last  year  more  than  $33,000 
from  power  companies.  They  seek  to  control  the  press.  Mean- 
whJe  many  an  unsuspecting  businessman  paid  his  $1  per  year  to 
wh;it  he  thought  was  a  worthy  cause.  In  1938  the  Portland  General 
Electric  paid  $3,669  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  which  Is  dedi- 
cated to  fighting  the  public-power  program.  What  an  unfair  use 
of  the  name  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  actually  attencied  the 
birth  of  modern  electricity  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  all  mankind. 

"ITiere  Is  an  Item  in  tlie  power  company's  report  to  th-?  Public 
Utility  Commissioner  for  Oregon  of  $523,000  for  trade  extension — 
$523,000  which  they  collected  from  the  people  of  Oregon.  How  do 
they  use  It?  They  are  using  It  against  you  now.  Do  Tacoma. 
Eugene,  or  Forest  Grove,  or  Canby  need  to  advertise — to  lobby  and 
gutBjift)?»»  and  supply  whisky  to  members  of  the  legislature?     Tet 


they  talk  about  keeping  the  power  btislness  out  of  politics.  In 
Portland  It  has  always  been  In  politics.  P.  U.  D.  proposes  to  take 
It  out  of  politics. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Bull  Run  water — ^finest  and  cheapest 
In  the  United  States.  Is  It  not?  The  water  department  employees 
are  civil  service.  Their  Job  goes  on  year  In  and  year  out.  through 
change  of  mayor  and  city  council.  No  Portlander  would  want  to 
go  back  to  the  privately  owned  water  company  with  Its  high  rates 
and  disease-producing  water.  In  fact,  the  city  of  Portland  has  In 
truth  a  peoples'  utility  district,  for  water,  right  now.  and  It  runs 
BO  fine  and  smoothly  we  scarcely  know  It  Is  here.  Don't  some  of 
you  remember  some  of  the  things  tliat  were  said  by  the  private - 
water  company  at  the  time  you  took  over  the  water  business?  Are 
they  not  saying  the  same  things  nov??  Wasn't  a  big  holler  made 
about  taxes?     Sure  there  was.  but  you  wouldn't  go  back. 

However,  bear  in  mind  this:  Thar  the  framers  of  the  Oregon 
P.  J.  D.  law  stopped  the  tax  argument  before  It  started  because 
a  people's  utility  district  will  pay  taxes  In  exactly  the  same  manner 
and  In  the  same  way  that  the  power  companies  now  pay  taxes; 
In  fact.  P.  U.  D.  will  reduce  taxes  because  It  will  sell  its  power  for 
street  lighting,  for  public  buildings,  for  schools,  and  public  use  to 
the  city  for  about  half  the  charge  now  made  by  Portland  Electric 
Power  Co. 

The  city  of  SeatUe  gets  approximately  3  times  as  many  street 
lights  for  half  the  money  the  city  ^of  Portland  pays  to  Pepco. 
In  fact  all  thLs  noise  about  taxes  paid  by  private  power  companies 
means  absolutely  nothing  because  they  get  all  the  money  back  for 
services — and  what  poor  service  it  Is.  Every  teacher  and  most 
mothers  know  that  the  Portland  public  schools  are  poorly  lighted 
because  the  cost  Is  so  high.  Every  person  who  Is  forced  to  walk 
our  streets  at  night  knows  how  poorly  r.hey  are  lighted.  I  ask  you 
to  look  at  the  death  rate  of  pedestrians  at  night.  Why  does  the 
city  skimp  on  street  lighting? — because  of  the  enormous  cost. 

The  power  companies  will  get  every  dollar  of  value  they  have 
Invested  and  perhaps  a  little  more,  'oecause  while  It  Is  true  that 
they  have  very  little  good  virlll,  they  did  pioneer  the  business  and 
they  had  a  potential  earning  power.  Investors  In  power  company 
stocks  and  bonds  have  a  much  better  chance  to  get  their  money 
from  the  people  of  Portland  than  they  have  to  get  It  from  the 
financial  gangsters  of  Wall  Street.  The  Portland  P.  U.  D.  directors 
will  employ  competent  engineers  to  survey  the  properties,  and  after 
ascertaining  their  true  worth  will  begin  negotiations.  Should  the 
power  companies  take  an  unreasonable  stanu  there  Is  always  the 
United  States  district  court.  In  no  case  and  under  no  circum- 
stances will  there  be  two  competing  sj'stems  in  the  city — for  the 
will  of  the  people  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Remember  this — that  People's  Utility  District  will  sell  power 
without  profit.  The  private  power  company  must  make  a  profit. 
They  base  their  rates  on  the  money  they  owe,  plus  the  legitimate 
operating  cost;  plus  the  high  salaries  of  their  executives;  plus  the 
taxes  that  they  collect  from  you;  plus  the  money  they  spend  for 
political  aotlvitles;  plus  a  cut  for  the  holding  companies  which  Is 
Wall  Street;  plus  legal  fees  for  periodical  bankruptcy;  plus  con- 
tributions to  every  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  that  might  influence  a 
few  votes;  and  then  a  profit.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  cannot 
reduce  rates? 

People's  Utility  District  has  one  simple  Job.  Hire  a  good,  capable 
engineer  to  direct  the  present  employees,  set  aside  enough  to 
amortize  the  cost  cf  the  property  in  30  years,  some  for  extension  of 
lines  and  Improvement,  pass  the  other  savings  on  to  the  people. 
Rates  cut  In  half  will  li.crease  consx;imptlon  double  in  a  short 
while.  That  Is  the  record  of  public  ownership  in  other  places 
Look  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Forest  Grove,  Tacoma,  Cascade  Locks. 
and  Canby. 

Portland  has  a  very  Important  decision  to  make.  Her  very  future 
Is  in  the  hands  of  the  voters.  It  is  your  Job  to  cut  through  the 
smoke  scre.n  of  selfish,  subsidized  propaganda  and  get  the  true 
facts.  Your  money  and  your  labor  haw  built  Bonneville.  Are  you 
going  to  let  the  power  companies  steal  It?  You  must  pay  for  it, 
why  not  use  It? 

Great  cities  In  the  past  have  been  dependent  upon  4  things:  (1) 
Resources:  (2)  location;  (3)  transportation;  (4>  coal.  We  have 
the  location,  the  resources,  and  the  transportation.  We  never  had 
any  coal,  now  we  have.  White  coal.  Rushing,  Inexhaustible,  Ir- 
restible.  never  falling,  smokeless,  clean,  and  powerful.  And  It  can 
be  carried  instantly  from  Bonneville  to  Portland — over  a  railroad  of 
glea  ning  wire.  It  Is  yours.  Do  you  know  what  it  means?  The 
mighty  energy  of  17.000.000  ^^orses  chfimping  the  bit  of  destiny — 
eager  to  help  you  build  a  great  Industrial  city.  Here  at  the  tide- 
water of  the  Columbia,  at  the  head  of  the  Willamette  Valley, 
where  the  Federal  Government  Is  sp>endlng  $62,000,000  to  help  us 
make  It  the  finest  and  most  productive  valley  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

For  almost  a  hundred  years  Portland  has  been  the  principal  city 
of  the  backward  colonial  empire.  Theie  are  those  who  would  keep 
It  so.  They  have  defeated  the  will  of  the  city  before.  Will  you 
let  them  do  it  again?  There  are  in  Portland,  and  you  all  know 
them,  a  certain  group  of  landed  colonial  aristocracy  who  are  con- 
tent— they  hate  competition  and  energy;  things  are  well  vrltb 
them.  Tliey  don't  need  factories  or  office  buildings.  They  don't 
need  Jobs.  They  don't  need  schools — their  children  go  east  to 
school.  Ttiey  don't  need  parks  and  playgroimds — they  dont  want 
anything  new.  They  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  sit — pretty  confident 
of  the  future  they  are;  but  how  about  you? 
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What  Oregon  and  Portland  needs  Is  more  people — people  who 
can  see  the  wonderful  natural  advantages  of  the  Pacific  North- 
u-est — and  they  are  coming,  thousands  each  month,  from  the  Great 
Plains  Stat«s.  from  the  Dvist  Bowl,  and  the  crowded  cities  of  the 
East.  Oregon  looks  mighty  good  to  them.  It  Is  truly  the  prom- 
ised land.  Eager  and  wUllng  to  work  they  are.  Bonneville  can 
find   them  a  Job — and  you? 

That  great  highway  to  the  Inland  empire — the  Columbia  River — 
^here  trade  has  doubled  17  times  In  the  last  year,  unlocks  one 
of  the  world's  great  storehouses,  bursting  with  wheat  and  cattle 
and  sheep;  1.200.000  new  acres,  more  than  the  State  of  Delaware. 
Just  coming  into  irrigation  on  the  completion  of  Orand  Coulee; 
mineral*  beyond  the  dreams  of  smug  complacency;  copper  and 
mercury  and  aluminum.  Elnc  and  lead  and  tungsten,  nickel  and 
borajc  and  Iron,  phosphates  and  clay  and  sulfur,  potassium  and 
qui»rta  and  gold— wniimg  to  b«  called  into  the  building  of  the  city 
whu'h  iih4ll  be  r«>riUnd. 

!>»  vu\i  think  they  will  ever  come  to  P«rilM\d  when  electric 
p.vwr  v<'ur  pt)w««r  trt.m  BunnevUle-  «•  Md  in  Vancouver  und 
t.n>«.r  j>*>int*  Aliinn  the  CtUumbu  at  117  BO  ae  *ettln*t  l&d  uur 
nmiuirActurtra  p^y  Purtlwn*!  Klt^irU'  Puwvr  Ci>  t 

l.rt »  l<>.»k  \Mkck  in  <h«>  iMffr*  «vf  hiBtorv  !«\ioh  things  liRve  h*P" 
l>rnr,|  »>.<r..r«'  U'lx  dwMdP  thul  U  will  i  .>(  buppi^n  to  P<>rtl«nd  M 
It  (ti«l  to  Milwm»kii»,  Or*K  Onre  thrv  wpr*  npnrly  pqnixl,  Milwuukle 
nml  Ttutlfintl  MllwnuKiP  hnd  thp  rdgf'  a  llltlp  Tlip  rarmris  fiom 
tho  Will«m«>tte  wnd  IMnUtin  Vnlleys  cnm?  to  Mllwaukop  to  trttdp. 
Then  •omo  forword'looklnK  people  built  the  Canyon  Itoad  That 
turned  the  tide  They  came  to  Portlnnd,  Mllwa\»kle  didn't  die 
rxttclly,  but  P«)rtland  had  a  new  Inspiration  8he  went  on  to 
greater  things  and  now  what  Is  she  going  to  do  about  this?  Will 
she  take  what  belongs  to  her?  or  will  she  sit  here  like  a  wooden 
Indian? 

It  Isn't  necessary  to  have  all  these  industries  actually  In  Port- 
land but  we  must  have  them  In  this  trade  area.  Cheap  power  at 
tidewater  Is  our  advantage.  We  have  locks  and  terminals  and 
airports,  schools  and  homes  and  playgrounds,  churches  and  parks 
and  hospitals.  100  miles  Inland,  easily  defended  In  time  of  war; 
no  finer  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  homef. 

Less  than  a  million  people  In  Oregon — 1.000.000  people — 90  per- 
cent of  whose  Income,  directly  or  Indirectly,  comes  from  tlmlier 
and  farms.  In  forest  products  we  exceed  the  national  average  by 
642  percent.  The  timber  Is  rapidly  disappearing  and  the  faster  It 
goes  the  scarcer  the  Jobs  become. 

Three-fourths  of  the  things  we  use  come  froni  east  of  the  moun- 
tains— clothes  and  shoes  and  hats,  tools  and  Jigs  and  dies.  Iron 
and  copper  and  steel,  rubber  and  cars  ^lnd  trucks,  plows  and  hoes 
and  rakes,  tractors  and  combines  and  seeders,  dishes  and  pots  and 
pans — practically  everything  we  need  and  use.  and  yet  we  sit  here 
worried,  and  fearful,  and  timid,  listening  with  dread  fears  to  the 
confusing  half  truths  put  out  by  Portland  Electric  Power  Co.  in 
their  attempt  to  fool  us  Into  trading  our  very  destiny  for  a  pitiful 
little  saving  of  a  few  cents  a  month  on  a  light  bill. 

President  Roosevelt  saw  the  vision  of  the  development  of  the 
Columbia  River — I  quote  his  words — "Water  power  of  incalculable 
value  for  cheap  manufacturing  and  economy  and  comfort  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  household." 

The  Government  has  done  its  part.  From  here  on  It's  up  to  us. 
We  are  at  the  cross  roads.  We  must  choose  which  road  to  take. 
One  leads  down  the  narrow,  private  toll  road  of  Portland  Electric 
Power  Co..  the  other  leads  up — to  better  things  for  the  common 
good  of  all — the  broad  public  highway  of  the  people's  utility 
district. 

Trade — Tradition — Termites 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES,  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRI 


Mr,  HAWKS.  Mr,  Spoakpf.  under  Irave  to  rxtrnd  my  re- 
miirkfi  In  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  nddrp.M  by  Hon. 
Btylci  BNiDacM,  nf  Nrw  HampRhirr,  nt  a  Rrpubllrnn  riilly 
under  thr  AUnplrrn  of  th(>  Utah  KrpubUcan  Btalo  commltt,e«, 
■I  Oid«n.  Utah,  Fnbruary  30: 

TnniNht  I  Hhmitrt  like  ii  •prnk  t<>  you  nbout  ihrpn  "t'l,"  wMcli 
i»r»u'i«rM  ih"  tlVM  tif  pv«<ry>iii4*  mutp  iiinit  I*  ipuprally  tPnU*»nX'^ 
trodiium,  trrmii**,  Nitrt  irad* 

I'hor*  Nf*  iUf*0  wtty*  nf  riHi*«r(tiitfl  iradit^ut  Jhrnt,  ihora  u  thi* 
trtt«*  i»«u*iiuimry,  Mrho  n\»kp»  »  fc*<uii  ot  tittdifion,  rDvarintf  it  inrrwty 
b«ic<«UM>  It  \»  trNdittiitt  liii*  (Kh«r  rRtr«in«  u  th«  rvvuiuiuiitury 
rik4.ti('Ml  wtio  ha*  tw  UM  fur  th*  ptwt  «iu1  wuuld  uvorthrow  it  fur 
|iiN«iMily  ib«  »iun9  rvMtuii,  mttrnly  Iwomum  It  u  truditiuu.    lu  be- 


tween these  two  extremes  are  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  who  evaluate  the  past  In  terms  of  the  present  and  future. 
They  realize  that  tradition  Is  of  UtUe  use  unless  It  will  help  us  In 
everyday  living.  But  they  also  know  that  we  have  nothing  to  guide 
us  save  past  experience.  They  know  that  history  has  taught  us 
certain  fundamental  truths  by  which  men  must  live,  and  certain 
Ideals  toward  which  men  must  strive  If  they  are  to  advance.  They 
know  that  these  truths  and  these  Ideals  will  always  be  distorted 
either  by  a  selttsh  few  seeking  personal  gain  or  by  theorists  seekmg 
to  prove  their  contentions.  In  evaluating  tradition  they  seek  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false  of  the  past.  In  their  daily  lives 
they  seek  to  preserve  these  truths  from  those  who  would  distort 
them  today  and  to  carry  forward  these  ideals. 

The  American  people  have  an  unsurpassed  tradition  of  which 
they  we  Justly  proud.  It  It  a  tradition  of  free  men  under  a  free 
government  and  a  free  economy.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time;  It 
has  brought  the  greatest  progress  the  world  has  ever  seen  In  so 
»hort  A  iimo,  for  It  l«  no  rigid  docirUie  lh«t  become*  ouiwoin  with 
tbe  yean.  It  U.  r«ther,  a  kpirit.  a  way  of  life.  U  la  m\  ideal  thnt 
roan  htui  set  for  himsolf  ftnrt  iow«rd  whioh  he  must  eonatanUy  Mrlv* 
If  he  u  tt<  priitti«^.  It  i«  the  »pirit  c4  tult>rM)ce  luid  vtudiratAhttinR 
toward  <>tio  ■  ftliow  u\»\\.  U\p  way  of  vi>l\ui'»ry  e«x>)wratu>n  wuh 
o<'i. r»  f<^r  thn  tf»md  t>r  all,  ilif>  Irtpal  of  in'lf-rr*»r«ml,  »«U»tl«'vri<ip- 
mml  v>i  onnn  ulnita  nnd  wbillUro,  ami  of  wrvice  to  tMip  i»  trllow 
mt>n  It  BPrks  tlip  piirtiurag^m^ut  of  individual  initinUvt^  and 
ritergy  and  talont  bs  thp  way  of  prx^grree  for  nil  niexp  nr*  the 
truths:  these  are  the  Ulonls  which  have  been  bought  with  the  blo»j4 
of  patriots  and  martjis  and  passed  on  to  each  successive  generation 
of  Americans  as  a  prlcelesw  heritage  These  are  the  truths  and  the 
Ideals  which  each  successive  generation  has  held  In  trust  and  sought 
to  bequeath,  untarnished  and  enriched,  to  their  posterity. 

In  recent  years  these  principles  which  have  guided  the  American 
people  in  their  onward  march  have  been  questioned  for  the  first 
time.  Americans  have  stumbled  at  times,  they  have  sometimes 
fallen  short  of  these  Ideals,  but  never  before  have  they  been  ridi- 
culed or  discarded  as  useless,  outworn  relics  of  a  bygone  day. 
For  the  first  time,  termites  have  sought  to  undermine  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  way  of  life.  For  the  first  time  we  have  In 
public  office  professional  reformers,  men  who  delight  In  experi- 
ment for  experiment's  sake,  who  relish  overthrowing  precedent, 
and  who  have  used  their  public  office  as  a  laboratory  In  which  to 
perform  vivisection  upon  the  American  economic  system.  Many 
of  them  are  men  with  "mcssiah  complexes"  who  "honestly  and 
fervently  believe  that  their  mission  In  life  Is.  at  least,  to  reform  the 
United  States  regardless  of  the  terms  of  the  statutes,  the  Consti- 
tution, or  anything  else."  These  last  words  are  not  my  own.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  rep>ort  of  the  House  Judiciary  Ckimmlttee 
last  year  on  the  Logan-Walter  bill. 

These  would-be  messlahs  of  the  New  Deal  pay  tribute  to  the 
Constitution;  but  to  them  the  Constitution  Is  so  elastic  as  to  cover 
whatever  interpretation  they  decide  to  give  It.  Take,  for  example, 
the  so-called  human  rights  amendment  proposed  by  Thomas  R. 
Amlle  when  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress,  which  provided  for  the 
complete  socialization  of  our  economy.  When  Mr.  Amlle  was  ques- 
tioned by  a  Senate  committee  following  his  nomination  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  President  Roosevelt,  he  de- 
clared that  he  thought  we  had  come  so  far  under  the  New  Deal 
that  these  same  objectives  could  lie  achieved  without  even  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  today.  Incidentally,  when  the  Senat«  com- 
mittee had  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Amlle,  after 
he  had  admitted  frankly  his  belief  in  a  collectlvlst  state,  he  was 
rewarded  by  President  Roosevelt  with  an  appointment  to  a  soft 
political  Job  In  the  Justice  Department. 

Those  would-be  messlahs  of  the  New  Deal  pay  lip  service  to  our 
civil  Uljertles.  Yet  the  newspaper  which  dares  to  criticize  the 
administration  brings  down  upon  itself  a  torrent  of  abuse  and 
vilification.  The  Individual  who  dares  to  fpeak  against  the  New 
Deal  can  expect  to  have  a  campaign  of  smearing  launched  against 
him.  and  runs  the  risk  of  reprisals.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  from  Its  pinnacle  of  power,  has  decreed  that  freedom  of 
fpeech  Is  a  qualified  right,  and  not  to  t>e  enjoyed  by  employers. 
The  right  to  petition  is  also  denied  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B  The  right 
of  appeal  Is  deprived  the  citizen  by  this  and  numerous  other  New 
Deal  agenclCH.  and  by  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Most  of  these  professional  reformers— amateurs  though  they  may 
be  in  the  art  of  government — place  capitalism  on  the  list  of  things 
they  arc  going  to  save.  And  yet  their  every  move  Is  designed  to 
supplant  private  spending  with  public  ipendlng.  private  Inveitment 
with  public  investment,  private  employment  with  public  employ- 
ment, and  private  control  with  public  control.  When  New  Deal 
•pending  firxt  began  It  was  presumably  to  relieve  human  dt-^tress. 
Then  It  was  to  prime  the  pump,  to  ■tlmulate  industry  until  pri* 
vate  business  cuuld  take  up  the  slnrk  Today  there  can  b««  no 
doubt  of  thf  fact  that  public  sptnding  is  one  of  thw-^inatru- 
ments  throtigh  whirii  new  dealers  hope  to  make  Amrrica  ovrr, 
nnd  that  if  thpy  are  rnelectod  to  offlrr  ihu  full  which  I  do  not 
mpert  to  hiipt)ett  we  would  be  furilKT  than  ever  from  »  revive! 
of  our  syotrm  ^f  privnto  rronomy 

Mr  HtHt>n>\t<\in  tpvpht  i»iuiiiipi«  fo  lu»llfy  hie  •pendihtf  pfiluip«i 
N(MUHlly  revaai  itt«  iiettroo  i>f  M^riitU/HUon  ut  out  evoh(/ttiici  nystcm 
einof   lii«   Npw  |)0Ni   ItMik  KfTIre 

intrlim  ili«<  yeara  frmrt  luut  to  tu:tO,  private  dotti  inrrenurd  t>y 
tienrly  e4N  odo.i'Hhi  uoo  'I'h"r<i  !«  no  iifttyiittf  thst  some  nf  ihu  rep' 
reeetilod  ui.m>Imi  k{)r('iititiii)n  wliuh  (iiiturlhiiiKU  to  the  rr«Mh  uf 
IB'JU  But  i>y  ft«r  th«  xrt'ttter  portlnn  i,t  it  reprrs  titrd  leKitiinaie 
investment  m  proUuctiye  euterpriiK)     It  went  into  eitpandutg  uujr 
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economic  system  and  providing  employment,  thus  creating  more 
wealth  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all.  EHirlnc  the  same 
period,  the  debt  of  State  and  local  governments  increased  slightly, 
while  the  National  Grovcrnment  decreased  its  indebtedness.  Pri- 
vate spending  was  carrying  the  load,  as  it  shoxild  and  mu;it  In  a 
private  econcwny. 

During  the  3  years  i«hlch  followed  the  crash,  from  1929  through 
1933.  private  debt  decreased  by  more  than  16 ^  billion  dollars. 
Private  tHjrrowlng  and  spending  contracted,  and  with  it  private 
Industry.  We  were  In  a  depression.  We  needed  a  revival  of  new 
Investment  In  private  industry  to  achieve  recovery. 

Instead,  we  have  it  now  from  the  President  himself  that  since 
he  took  offlce,  private  borrowing  for  InveHtment  and  expansion  In 
buelnt'M  and  industry  has  continued  to  decrease.  The  fact  private 
debt  has  fallen  another  917,000.000.000 — or  more  than  durli^g  the 
years  following  the  crash  from  1990  through  lOia — la  no  cT9^Ut  to 
tho  New  Doal  Iiuitead,  It  prove*  that  during  the  l««t  few  yearn 
bu«;ne»«tnvn  hnve  lacked  the  cont^d«>noe  to  burrow  money  to  inv^kt 
In  »  new  wnturt»  or  In  the  ekp«tMi4on  uf  a  bvislneM  alivaUy  ekteb- 
llahrd,  In«t«kMd.  It  ht>l|M  to  eiqiUtn  the  Idle  eauh  lu  thi>  hanks  and 
the  Idle  www  un  relief  rt4la.  ImWad,  It  t«  evld«>ne«9  that  our  nyatein 
of  piivnie  ei'untuny,  in*ve«d  of  ekpanding.  hae  vMuttinuet'  to  ooutravt 
fvpr  »ince  Die  New  Deal  p«me  taU>  ))owrr 

Nor  Is  the  fart  that  the  hKtenU  Government  And  Itn  corivirRtione 
have  inrteared  their  debt  by  oyer  ia4.00(V(>O0.0on.  and  tliat  thi> 
Oovornmi'iil  has  apsumed  the  burden  where  private  Induttry  could 
not,  since  M'  Rnoeevelt  took  oAoc,  a  cause  for  self-ctingratulatlon. 
Together  wl  h  Uir  nearly  10,000.000  unemployed.  It  It  rather  the 
grentest  proof  of  New  Deal  failure  to  nchleve  the  revival  of  our 
private  economy.  That  system  Is  baeed  on  private  spending,  private 
investment,  and  private  employment.  Until  we  haN-e  a  revival  of 
thefe  we  sha.l  not  achieve  any  true  recovery. 

What  Ni-w  Deal  spending  has  done  Is  to  provide  tenporary  shots 
in  the  arm  which  resulted  in  temporary  spurts,  each  followed  by 
a  recession.  After  7  years  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
such  a  policy  can  never  bring  true  recovery.  What  It  has  done  Is 
to  Increase  .he  trend  toward  socialization,  to  take  the  Govern- 
ment further  and  further  Into  the  fields  of  private  spending  and 
investment  which  have  always  done  the  Job  and  coulc  do  so  today 
If  given  the  chance  As  a  result,  both  business  and  t^e  Individual 
taxpayer  are  paying  the  price  for  public  spending  that  can  never 
bring  recoveiy  either  of  our  system  of  private  economy  or  of 
prosperity  for  our  people. 

This  comparison  of  private  and  public  debt  by  new  dealers — as 
though  It  were  to  their  credit — reflects  the  fact  tl  at  they  cannot 
or  will  not  see  the  difference  between  private  debt  and  public 
debt.  Ijetween  private  Investment  and  public  Investment.  t)etween 
private  spending  and  public  spending.  They  refuse  to  recognize 
that  private  Iwrrowlng  generaUy  repwesents  Investment  In  pro- 
ductive enterprise,  and  thus  creates  a  supply  of  new  wealth  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  the  consuming  public.  The  borrower 
feels  that  the  chances  of  success  and  a  fair  profit  ari>  sufficient  to 
Justify  his  risk  In  borrowing  money  he  knows  that  he  himself  will 
have  to  repay. 

But  Oovernment  spending  Is  generally  in  nonprocuctlve  enter- 
prises which  aid  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  Consider 
the  billions  wr  have  poured  Into  useless  pump-priihlng  projects. 
They  did  not  result  from  any  demand  or  potential  usij  for  them  on 
the  part  of  th»  public.  Moreover,  these  spenders  of  the  public's 
money  are  not  guided  by  whether  or  not  a  venture  Is  likely  to 
prove  successful  They  are  not  personally  responsible  for  any 
losses.  These  f  re  simply  chalked  up  to  present  generations  In  In- 
creased taxes  ard  to  future  generations  In  burdensome  debt. 

You  can  never  expect  any  decrease  In  spending,  debt,  or  taxation, 
or  any  revival  of  our  economic  system  of  private  economy  from  this 
admlnLstratlon.  It  Is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  public 
spending.  Investment,  and  employment  must  gradually  but  Increas- 
ingly replace  private  endeavor  In  otir  economy. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  Deal  mentality  is  their  ina- 
bility to  admit  their  error,  to  acknowledge  that  theories  have 
failed  to  bring  the  promised  results.  In  their  intolerance  of  all 
other  views,  in  their  tenaclotu  clinging  to  their  pet  theories  re- 
gardless of  human  needs,  in  their  refusal  to  meet  conditions 
tquarely  they  sre  as  narrow  and  bigoted  as  the  blackest  reaction- 
ary that  ever  lUed  If  their  theories  have  not  succeeded  accord- 
ing to  their  dliigrams.  It  Is  not  the  fault  of  their  blueprints,  but 
the  fault  of  the  people  for  not  reacting  as  they  had  expected.  If 
progress  has  not  followed  according  to  their  chsrts  It  Is  not  the 
blueprint  that  ifiuet  be  revleed  to  lit  human  psychology  and  needs 
of  the  people,  tut  the  people  who  must  bo  refnrmeil  to  meet  the 
epccincBtloni  of  the  blueprint.  Thus,  as  private  Industry  fallod 
to  revive  n«  n<^  drnlcrs  had  npetfted,  it  wne  not  the  fault  of  thrir 

fif.lKien  Rntlie-  It  WHS  the  fault  of  the  "selnsh  few."  the  "00 
nmllies."  niid  i  f  a  sit-down  strike  on  the  part  of  rnnital  On  no 
•Cfininl  w»Uld  the  blame  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  'he  New  iJenl. 
And  Ml  we  hav  •  a  dogufd  per«i«tenre  In  polleK«s  thnt  hnve  been 
{/roved  a  inilutt.  and  a  grlin  d«t«rinin«tion  to  r  trry  them  forward 
et  all  eimim 

U  was  this  diterminetum  to  brook  no  resuian'*'  »n»t  led  to  lh» 
Rttentpt«d  "iMifii."  by  whiet*  new  deeUre  M»f«<i  »"  »»»«»«re  e  "ye« 
men  cotigrMM  jiiei  e«  Ut^y  hed  attempted  t"  n>t  uj  a  "yes  man " 
diipftme  r.Mirt  (he  yfar  l»«ft»fe.  Today  the  'iinri  i«intMe«"  are 
buey  trying  to  i»urge  oinie  nutf  Thw  time  it  is  beinu  (Um^  nw>re 
cauiUiUely  and  rjuieUy  Tommy  IH*>  Cork  and  hi»  frteiula  have 
learned  niutti  fioni  tlieir  prevlottf  failure.  I'oday  th«  attempt  u  to 
purge  jefTurbutt-BU  DemocraU  from  tiw  delegaiiun*  to  the  Demo- 


cratic National  Convention  this  summer  by  making  sure  that  only 
ardent  new  dealers  and  advocates  of  a  third  term  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt are  selected  as  delegateo.  If  Jeflfersonlan  Democrats  once 
again  are  successful  in  resisting  the  purg^,  the  strategy  ts  to  make 
them  honorary  delegates  with  no  vote,  or  to  Invoke  a  unit  rule 
at  the  convention  by  which.  If  they  are  In  the  minority  of  the 
State  delegation,  their  vote  will  be  lost. 

In  one  way.  the  de^>erate  maneuverlngs  of  the  "third  termites" 
are  pathetic.  Some  are  frank  In  conceding  that  no  other  100- 
percent  new  dealer  stands  much  of  a  chance  either  of  nomination 
at  the  convention  or  of  election  at  the  polls.  They  are  clinging 
desperately  to  the  Roosevelt  coattalls  as  their  one  hope  of  salva- 
tion, for  they  know  that  whether  the  next  President  is  a  Republi- 
can or  a  conservative  Democrat,  their  eoft  Jobs  and  their  pet 
theories  will  be  out  the  window  You  can  expect  Increased  prop- 
aganda during  the  coming  months  thnt  Washington  and  Jefferson 
had  no  objection  to  a  third  term  and  -now  that  war  ha*  broken 
out  In  lurope— that  RcHieeveU  la  the  on*'  mun  who  c«nnot  only 
•ave  Americtt  but  work  for  world  ^M^«cp  Should  the  rreetdent  be 
ren<m^lnMte<l.  new  dt>«lent  count  oit  hia  bkeing  »wt»pt  t^^ck  tuu« 
«4ttee,  H«  hp  was  ftrat  elwtwt,  on  the  b«»ii»  of  «»mi»rBpnoy 

tNuiaisient  with  the  inerenwngly  lntern«tlonal  \»vHUh<K  ttf  thp 
ertmiiilstmilon  is  the  iiH'ipn»ottMr«tle  ptttttram,  which  Trt^sidi^nt 
ItiHwirveU  vhrthipinned  as  never  heiore  in  hlH  la*t  eiuiual  ineee«gt» 
to  Cungrew*  derrrtarv  of  Btatp  Mull  has  always  been  an  eoonmnic 
internationalist  and  nns  consistently  malntalhed  that  we  must 
fliet  achieve  the  economic  salvation  of  the  rest  of  the  world  tiefore 
We  ctiuld  be  prr.)sperous  ourselves.  He  has  crusaded  for  years  for 
free  trede  However,  the  policy  conflicts  on  all  tides  with  the 
New  Deal  program  of  domeette  reform.  Indeed,  new  dealers  are 
divided  between  those  who  support  the  President's  political  and 
economic  foreign  policies  and  those  who  want  him  to  concentrate 
en  the  task  of  remaking  America. 

Today,  the  Agriculture  Department  enforces  a  program  of 
planned  scarcity  at  home  by  controlling  production.  The  State 
Department  encourages  vuiplanned  amounts  of  imports  from 
abroad. 

The  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  spends  many  millions 
each  year  In  buying  and  disposing  of  surplus  food  products.  The 
State  Department  lowers  duties  on  these  same  products,  thus 
adding  to  the  surplus. 

We  have  promoted  this  policy  of  scarcity  on  the  theory  that  It 
would  raise  prices.  By  this  and  other  artificial  methods  we  have 
attempted  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  farmer — and  have  failed 
pathetically.  We  also  passed  a  Wages  and  Hours  Act  to  raise  the 
standard  of  wages.  The  State  E>epartment  •  op>ens  the  door  to 
cheap  competitive  imports  from  other  nations. 

Another  scheme  for  raising  the  general  level  of  all  prices  was 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar — another  failure.  Now  the  entire 
philosophy  of  the  reciprocal -trade  program  is  that  we  canilot 
expect  a  healthy  foreign  trade  If  we  exp>ort  more  than  we  Itaport, 
thereby  draining  the  riches  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  yet. 
by  our  program  of  buying  gold  and  silver  from  all  the  world,  at 
artificially  high  prices,  far  above  the  world  value,  we  are  Inviting 
other  nations  to  part  with  their  silver  and  gold,  thus  draining 
them  of  these  metals  luid  of  the  wealth  MT.  Hull  contends  with 
Justification  that  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  continue  to  trade 
with  other  nations. 

Having  increased  our  gold  holdings  from  approximately  $4.0M,- 
000.000  to  $18,000,000,000  in  6  years,  we  now  have  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  gold.  We  shall  have  it  all  l>efore  the  forties  are  over  if 
we  continue  to  buy  it  at  tne  present  rate.  And,  In  the  same 
proportion  as  we  are  buying  up  the  world's  gold,  we  are  decreasing 
Its  true  value.  The  only  possible  use  this  hoard  can  have  la  if 
the  President  decides  to  use  the  powers  surrendered  to  him  by  the 
Congress  to  issue  money  against  It.  in  which  every  additional 
ounce  of  foreign  gold  will  but  make  the  inflation  that  much  more 
terrible. 

It  Is  true  that  if  we  stop  the  purchase  of  gold  suddenly,  we 
shall  disrupt  the  currencies  of  the  world.  But  It  is  equally  true 
that  If  gold  and  silver  are  not  to  become  Increasingly  worthless. 
If  the  currencies  of  the  world  are  to  be  protected — to  say  ndthlng 
of  our  own  miners  and  our  own  currency-^this  fantastic  policy 
must  \)e  gradually  curbed. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  trade.  The  reciprocal  treaties 
were  to  be  the  panacea  for  the  revival  of  world  trade.  They  were 
designed  particularly  to  Bid  the  farmer.  Not  only  have  they  failed 
of  their  objectives,  taut  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  thnt  the 
American  farmer — particularly  In  the  West — is  the  chief  victim. 

This  fact  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  teetlmonr  of  Mr. 
George  N,  Peek  b^-fore  the  Committee  on  Ways  an  J  lCean«  of 
the  House  during  Its  henrlnga  on  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trntle  Agreements  Act  Mr,  Peck,  the  first  Administrator  of  the 
A.  A.  A,  and  an  unoiieatlonod  nuth(/rlty  on  agriculture,  l«ft  the 
New  D«el  brCRUse  of  hia  profound  disagreement  with  it*  trade 
policlee 

AmifiK  nfhrr  thine*,  h«»  pnintprt  mit  ♦hnt  oompetlttre  MrlduHttraJ 
Imp'irts    ifterefto*'d    un    an    av«»r»ge    of    m«re    than    |4ir00O,OOO    a 

?»ef  durinv  *h-  first  ft  ynttrn  of  the  ree|t)rftri»|.frit«1e  iMffeementa, 
»»4  Uifi'UPU  lU'ia,  MS  ('nm\mrm\  with  the  »  prwerting  yeara,  >Mtf  U> 
1«»1  At  ftw  <•«»»«  lime,  h<(n«'mnt>etlilv»  Mtjrirtilfursl  lfnp</rta  tt>U 
on  en  nvtrt^fit  i4  mifo  thtin  aiaaoon.wJO  a  yt-ar  rrom  H»»» 
through  IW9'4,  lh«  «v«»rt«««»  valu«  of  rwj»>e"nif>etlilv»  ai^rleullurel  Im* 
porta  wee  mnri-  tbnK  MHWOOfio  irmt^r  fhan  ih»»  "f  oompetttlvt 
ImporU,  But  during  the  firai  A  yimrt  of  the  recipfK-al'trade  agree- 
incnu,  ihu  valiitt  of  ttgricu»iui»U  unporu  which  competed  direotly 
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wltli  the  American  farmer  was  more  than  seventy-two  and  one- 
hall  million  dollars  greater  than  the  value  of  those  agricultural 
Imports  which  were  not  competitive. 

From  these  flgtires  It  Is  apparent  that  the  result  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties  has  been  to  decrease  Imports  which  wo  need  and 
can  safely  bring  Into  the  country  without  displacing  American 
farms  and  farmers,  and  to  Increase  the  importation  of  those  prod- 
ucts which  put  American  farms  and  farmers  out  of  work. 

On  the  export  side,  at  the  same  time  that  agricultural  Imports 
were  Increasing,  agricultural  exports  declined  an  average  of  $251.- 
000.000  a  year  during  the  first  5  years  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments as  compared  with  the  years  1929-33,  which  covered  the 
worst  of  the  world-wide  depression. 

And  still  the  New  Deal  goes  on  subsidizing  scarcity,  making  It 
ImjKJSslble  for  the  farmer  to  recapture  the  foreign  markets  that 
once  were  his.  And,  Ironically,  the  farmer  himself  Is  paying  lor 
these  subsidies  which  are  taxed  out  of  business  In  the  Increased 
price  that  he  must  pay  for  Industrial  goods.  Between  Its  domestic 
agricultural  policies  and  Its  reciprocal -trade  program,  the  New  Deal 
was  going  to  bring  farm  prices  up  to  the  level  of  Industrial  prices. 
And  yet  the  Index  of  prices  received  by  the  farmer  has  fallen  to  the 
lew  est  since  1934.  The  ratio  of  prices  he  received  to  the  prices 
he  had  to  pay  Is  also  the  lowest  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
reciprocal-trade  program. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  effect  of  these  treaties,  one  which 
dlri?ctly  touches  you  in  Utah,  Is  furnished  In  the  case  of  wcol. 
Duties  both  on  raw  wool  and  wool  manufactures  were  reduced  In  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.  A  detailed  comparison  of  Imports  for  the 
first  8  months  of  1939,  compared  with  the  first  8  months  of  1938. 
reveals  that  various  types  of  wool  increased  anywhere  from  168  per- 
cent to  over  1.000  percent.  The  encouragement  given  by  the  lower- 
ing of  the  duties  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total  value  as 
expressed  In  terms  of  the  dollar  did  not  Increase  nearly  so  much  as 
tht    total  quantity. 

I>3r  example,  the  Increase  In  Imported  nails  was  over  2,500,(XX) 
pciinds.  or  over  168  percent,  but  the  dollar  value  Increased  only  99 
percent.  The  Increase  In  rags  was  nearly  5.000.000  pounds,  or  more 
than  1,009  percent.  But  the  Increase  In  the  dollar  value  was  only 
767  percent.  The  Increase  In  manufactured  woolen  materials  was 
17;>  percent.  But  the  dollar  value  Increased  only  107  percent.  Could 
anything  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  danger  of  op)enlng  the  doors 
to  cheap  competition  from  abroad? 

The  yardage  of  imported  woolen  goods  In  8  months  alone  was 
en(jugh  to  provide  two  and  a  half  million  people  with  a  garment 
containing  3  yards  each  That  meant  the  loss  of  some  $5,000,000 
In  wages,  together  with  emplojTnent  for  some  5.000  pjeople  who 
mUht  have  tjeen  employed  In  its  manufacture.  Together  with  the 
Importation  of  raw  wool.  It  represented  some  35.000.000  pound*. 
Just  figure  that  out  in  terms  of  your  wool  production  in  Utah. 

The  American  people  have  achieved  a  standard  of  living  that  Is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  They  have  achieved  it  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  by  their  Initiative,  and  their  genius.  The  poorest  in  the  land 
are  better  off  than  the  peons  of  other  nations.  But  that  Is  not 
enough.  So  long  as  there  Is  mass  unemployment,  so  long  as  wage* 
and  prices  are  in  many  Instances  too  low,  we  can  and  must  achieve 
far  more.  But  we  cannot  protect  all  we  have  gained  thus  far;  we 
cannot  advance  If  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  dragged  down  to  the 
le\el  of  other  nations.  We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  the  American 
.standard  of  llvlrg  on  the  altar  of  free  trade. 

We  can  achieve  greater  employment  and  higher  prices  and  wages 
cnly  If  we  halt  the  flow  of  competitive  goods  from  other  nations 
be.ow  the  American  cost  of  production.  We  stand  to  gain  by  a 
ie<:lprocal-trade  program  only  If  It  is  placed  on  a  basis  of  trae  recl- 
prxity  by  which  we  win  a  concession  for  every  concession  made, 
injitead  of  gaining  from  only  one  nation  but  giving  to  all  the  world, 
Wi>  can  lncrea.se  our  <?xport  trade  only  If  the  reciprocal -trade  protrram 
Id  used  to  baigaln  the  products  we  have  for  export  for  products  that 
Wf  do  not  produce.  We  can  make  concession*  to  other  nations  on 
those  things  which  we  do  not  rnl.se.  Slnrp  the  beginning  of  the 
rfrlprornl -trade  treaty,  furelRn  nations  hnv»>  loot  an  avernge"  oi  more 
than  $128000  000  »  year  in  r.xportini?  to  thl.%  country  noncympetltlvr 
AKrirultiirnl  pfodtirtii,  product*  which  would  not  hnv»  diBplftr#«d 
AineflrBn  labor  »ncl  Amrflr«fi  l«nd  Thlf»  waw  nenrljr  thrp«»  tim«'<»  fhp 
miifMjiit  thi-y  Knitxd  by  InrrPHNinu  vnpntit  to  thin  (oxtniry  whirh  dirt 
(1t!)pini«>  AfTifflrnh  \nUiir  nfirt  AlitPt\rnn  Infirt  tti  tith^r  Wnfrl»  lh« 
l<t>iiitHtu  Km  ndtnllilKi«'r«'d  h  *«  m  iunUy  fMiiwAtod  ntlHtft  the  Ali>Pth 
mii  1tttitt0f  iii/f  lh«  tuttufto  (it  ntUpf  tit»i(i«t>«  Ok  »  NmIm  ut  Uue 
r*  ti>r*M'il)r,  II  t'Mit  b*  irtM'l'    •"  ttoixfu  ix/tU, 

ViH.u  hmv  imrty  thtt  i-tkt't  i.ttU^i  \h  lUH  (It^rii  foaU  *  ir*nt«n- 
at>\ii,  ifepoitaiMiliiy  lit*'  M^^at  4  yoMr*  will  tuti  b<t  t>ni»v  qiw*.  It 
W  11  lokf  Hit  th«  iiirt<i>t(ih  Mil  (h«  tnutnti".  *U  the  viau>n  nl  mir 
cctuinuiid  U)  nut  Aiii«rU'H  btuk  ^n  iti<-  r<'a4  t^  prourBna  mui  (/ro*' 
ptirny  But  I  IK'IMVN  thttt  Uiu  lU'i>ublicaa  P*ny  wiU  meet  Umt 
MiMllenge. 

First  of  all  U  th*  tack  of  ln*plrtng  tha  traditional  Amirican 
S(>irit  uf  Indiiitiry.  Uiltmtive.  and  energy  for  the  advancement  of 
all  That  uplrit  ha*  b*en  di.vouraned.  It  has  lyevn  buppreesfii,  it 
hii*  been  thwarU'd  in  recent  years.  But  I  refUM  to  beljeve  that 
It  iH  dead.  I  do  tx-Ueve  that,  if  released  and  summoned  to  the 
work  that  lie*  ahead,  the  American  people  will  achieve  greater 
conquest*  and  the  conquest  uf  grcatt^r  frontier*  and  gri.'ater 
human  happiness  than  ever  t>efore. 

But.  if  they  are  to  go  forward,  we  must  assure  them  of  a  consti- 
tutional government  by  l.iw  whose  purpose  is  to  free  them  rather 
than  the  arbitrary  government  by  officials  with  the  power  to  tinker 
vitia  their  live*.     There  will  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our 


people  as  to  the  protection  of  their  freedom  of  speech  and  preii 
at  all  time*,  and  of  their  democratic  right  to  a  fair  trial,  an  ade- 
quate hearing  and  appeal  at  all  times.  There  will  be  no  doubt 
in  their  minds  as  to  the  protection  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
form  of  their  Constitution  and  their  democratic  Institutions. 
There  will  Xxi  no  fear  that  these  are  being  perverted  to  perpetuate 
politicians  in  public  office.  For  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  be  returned  to  the  American  people.  We  shall  return 
to  them  the  powers  which  are  theirs  under  the  Constitution  to 
exercise  through  their  chosen  representatives,  among  them  the 
control  over  their  currency  and  the  power  to  negotiate  treaties 
with  other  nations. 

Under  a  Republican  administration  there  will  be  a  resurgence 
of  our  system  of  private  economy.  The  savings  of  our  p>eople 
will  not  be  taxed  away  and  squandered  In  the  name  of  helping 
them.  Punitive  taxation  will  not  prevent  the  raising  of  wages 
and  the  reemployment  of  men  In  an  expansion  of  Industry.  The 
i  citizen  will  not  hesitate  to  Invest  his  hard-earned  savings  because 
of  the  competition  of  his  Government.  He  will  not  be  restricted 
and  harassed  out  of  a  decent  living  by  Government  bureaucrats. 
Rather  he  will  be  confident  of  goverrunent  which  encourages  hlra 
to  go  forwftjd.  which  stimulates  an  economy  of  plenty.  Such 
Government  regulation  as  Is  necessary  will  be  designed  at  cor- 
recting abuses  in  our  economic  system,  and  not  at  making  It  over. 
Their  purpose  will  be  to  preserve  the  freedom  and  opportunity  of 
the  individual  to  go  forward  in  an  economy  of  plenty,  to  rise  as 
high  as  his  toll  and  his  talents  will  permit,  and  to  contribute  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  wealth  and  standard  of  living  of  others. 

Those  who  hold  office  will  encourage  the  greatest  possible  self- 
government  and  voluntary  cooperation  among  our  pjeople  in 
solving  their  problems.  They  will  set  an  example  of  tolerance  and 
mutual  respect.  They  will  conceive  of  the  duty  of  their  office 
as  to  serve  and  not  to  rule,  however  tienevolently. 

Under  such  a  government.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  American 
people  will  not  only  go  forward,  will  not  only  preserve  the  precious 
heritage  that  Is  theirs  In  trust,  but  will  write  new  chapters  to  the 
history  of  American  achievement  and  add  triumphs  to  an  already 
glorious  tradition. 


Important  Decision  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   I.NDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    RICHMOND     riND  )     PALLADIUM -ITEM    OF 

MARCH  4.  1940 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  a  very  carefully  written  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Palladium-Item,  of  Richmond,  Ind..  on 
March  4,  1940.  on  the  subject.  Important  Decision  Ahead. 

I  hope  each  Member  of  the  House  will  read  this  lUuminat- 
Ingr  editorial,  ar  It  contains  some  real  food  for  thought. 

The  splrndid  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Richmond  (Ind  )  Palladlum-Ttem  of  March  4,  1940] 
iMPonTAWT  mcimott  ahkao 

lllstory-mflklna  world  evpnts  nhculd  not  caiine  Am(>rlc«n*  to  ovot- 
iHik  th»>  tifnye  rt"fne<.iic  probkms  n1  ih«»  United  lltNt«<«  Th»  vnt#r(i 
of  IhiM  Nutloti  will  tnnkf  a  (hol'#  t,i  (><;v«>rttm«f)t  ItntCttn  *t  ih*  p<»llM 
this  ffi*r  opt;o«itig  (.nri|p«  ,,nar  h  titarkcd  dlffvrintce  in  »pprinuiU  Ut 
lh#  *«tiill<'>i  of  i/ur  (1)in<  ulil«>* 

Ttm  nymana  1 1(  i/«(i  hiM  Uo4iitn»  w*n  «u<|i»aif»l#d  with  ih«  fx/li/  le* 
IttUl  Mtrlh«>«U  lit  (hit  N«W  tX>Hl  y.iuht  yonr*  tif  \i§  rUl*  fottV*  tUJi 
iHuHiiUi  Hilt  mriif  U"u  i,f  tmuinttumUii  we»kiu»m»0. 

WiduMiirt^ad  urwriitpUvyiiiDMt,  h'avy  i«xp«i»diiure*  for  pubiM  r»li*f, 
rtunwutm  itmtB.  Hitd  nu  UhUnlnncta  econumy  remain  ID  th«  (wihway 
vt  racovtiy  ProRa«>«»  uf  "ih«  Abuuduul  Uf«"  CAO  no  lonyvr  b« 
aiccpt«d  UM  (UflU-'ient 

What  U  the  alurnatlve? 

After  2  years  of  utudy,  the  ipeclal  program  committee  of  the 
Republican  Pttrty,  headed  by  Dr.  Oleiin  Prank,  ha«  offered  lU 
recommendations.  The  party  will  be  privileged  to  Incorporate  any 
or  all  of  these  recommendation*  in  the  national  platform  this  year. 

Most  important  of  the  statemenu  accompanying  thla  flndinf  is 
that  which  declares  in  favor  of  an  expanded  "free  enterprise."  hold- 
ing to  the  view  that  "our  private  economy  has  not  come  to  a  dead 
end  " 

The  New  Deal  has  preached  the  doctrine  of  "no  new  frontiers  to 
conquer.  '  and  has  sounded  a  note  of  fatalism.  It  has  accepted  the 
fact  of  imemployment  and  relief,  with  accompanying  heavy  expend- 
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Itures.  and  has  ft-;tempted  to  make  the  people  of  this  country 
accept  the  fact  as  an  Inevitable  condition.  Private  enterprise  and 
Individual  initiative  have  been  consigned  to  the  past  along  with 
other  relics  of  the   'horse  and  buggy"  days. 

Frank's  committee  declared,  "The  farm  program  sliotild  try  to 
Increase  InterchanKe  of  farm  and  city  goods  by  better  correlation  of 
prices."  In  simple  language,  that  meana  price  levels  must  match. 
The  farmer  must  receive  pay  for  his  goods  on  a  eUindard  com- 
parable with  what  he  pays  for  other  persons'  goods. 

"Private  enterpilse  should  be  encouraged  by  protective  rather 
than  restrictive  Government  regiilation  of  buelness,"  says  one  of 
the  points,  and.  "A  20-percent  reduction  in  Federal  spending  should 
not  be  too  difflcu.t.  and  coupled  with  a  higher  national  income, 
should  bring  a  balmced  Budget  In  1942." 

These  arc  a  fc*-  of  the  essential  recommendations  offered  to 
correct  policies  uhlch  have  kept  the  farmer  s  Income  too  low; 
created  a  staggcrlag  public  debt,  and  allowec'.  unemployment  and 
relief  to  continue. 


Appointments  to  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  coNNEcncirr 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7. 1940 


REPOHT  ON  SELECTION  OF  APPOINTEE3 


Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 
extend  my  remark.s,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  report  on 
the  method  usci  by  a  committee  acting  for  me  in  the  selec- 
tion cf  principals  and  alternates  to  the  United  States  Military 
and  Naval  Academies.  Several  Members  of  the  House  have 
Indicated  a  desire  to  know  just  how  this  method  of  selection 
worked,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  inserting  the  report  just 
received  from  tliis  committee.  This  method  of  selection  was 
used  in  my  disti  ict  for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  first 
time  last  fall. 

I  know  every  Member  of  Congress  is  interested  in  securing 
the  highest  tyi»e  of  candidate  for  the  Military  and  Naval 
Academies.  I  vxn  greatly  pleased  with  the  work  done  by  this 
voluntary  com.Tiittee,  and  would  highly  recommend  this 
method  of  selection  to  any  Member  who  has  a  vacancy  to  fill 
in  these  service  academies. 

BXPOKT  ON  THE  VETHODS  OF  THE  COMMTTTEE  FOB  SELECTION  OF  PRIN- 
CIPALS AND  ALTiiXNATES  TO  THE  XJIOTED  STATES  MILITABY  AND  UNITED 
STATES  NAVAL  AOAOAMIES  FOR  1940,  FIRST  CONGEESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 
CONNECTICUT 

The  principal,  and  alternates  recommended  by  Congressman 
Miller  for  adm  ssion  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis  In  1940  were 
selected  by  the  :ollowlng  committee  which  had  been  appointed  by 
him:  Paul  M  «lrover.  chairman.  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
1926:  Dr  Willli  m  B  Smith.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1922; 
James  V    Walsh    United  States  MillUry  Academy.  1930 

In  making  its  plsns  for  selection,  the  committee  endeavored  to 
determine  in  a  practical  manner,  erldence  of  those  capabilities 
which  would  he  pxprrted  U)  make  the  candldntepi  utiracl  followers 
durlnff  and  afte-  their  trnlninK  m  oadete  and  midshipman 

As  It  WAM  felt  that  acquired  knowledge,  and  the  will  snd  ability 
f4i  a^niiir"  fiirf  i^r  Kn^wlwlKe  wife  of  m»t«rlal  twpfntnncm.  the 
foliowing  i-tismifisiutis  were  Kiveo  Ut  the  3a  candidate*  who  hud 
eurvtved  (h*'  o  mniitM>  «•  serutiny  of  lettoliietU!  re«i/fd«i 

3  Tuxttt  111  111  -  t\f¥/  •hofi.snewer  t|pe  on  (•)  Two  y«»srs  of  b»fh» 

•ctwwi  alM»'fe.   <b»   Knjdlsh  WH»'         ^  .^      ^  .     ..    - 

T»»«  fwiuiu  t  rrnn^ftf  in  ordtr  M  r»i»k.  wws  tum»sa»>rD(\  tr»  b*  • 
proper  uux\cmtu  n  of  Uui  menu  of  the  wwulMUies  m  »piitu4e  uxA 
•choliistic  achuv«-m«nt  ^  ^       ^  ^       .^ 

On  the  same  plane  of  importenoi  with  knowledge,  the  committee 
eonslderrd  the  ability  of  the  e»ndUUU  to  sss^jclate  with  other 
studenu  and  ^o  prevail  upon  them  to  acquiesce  In  decuions 
egalust  which  they  normally  might  offer  resistance.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  djvelop  thu  lnform*tUm  on  each  candldute  by  pri- 
vately qu.-stion.ng  each  one  on  bis  eEtra-currlcular  activities,  such 
as  hu  elective  offices,  his  sporU.  and  bis  activity  In  debating 
societies  and  s  ;hool  papers.  ^        ^       ^ 

EHirlng  the  tame  personal  Interriew,  questions  were  framed  and 
asked  to  bring  out  evidences  of  determination,  initiative,  and  re- 
soiircefulness.  To  obtain  a  comparison  of  the  decree  of  develop- 
ment of  these  qualities  and  of  the  abUlty  to  lead  associates,  the 
foUowing  method  of  rating  was  used:  Superior,  exceUent,  good, 
ayerage.  and  biiow  average.    The  average  rating  was  the  commit- 


tee's concept  of  the  degree  to  which  the  quality  WM  evident 
normally  in  a  high-school  senior. 

The  final  selection  of  principals  and  alternates  was  predicated 
upon  the  resultant  relative  merits  of  the  candidates  in  scholastic 
aptitude  and  achievement,  in  their  ability  to  lead  associates  and 
In  their  evidence  of  determination.  Initiative,  and  resourccfulnese. 

Profiting  by  experience,  the  committee  recommends  the  foUow- 
Ing  procedure  for  selecting  the  1941  principals  and  alternates  to 
the  Academies: 

1.  The  committee  will  include  one  rulditlonal  member  who  Is 
experienced    in   selecting   boys   for   preparatorj'    school    or   college. 

2.  Initially  all  candidates  will  be  Interviewed  both  privately  and 
in  a  group,  to  determine  evidences  of  the  ability  to  lead  associates, 
and  evidence  of  initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  determination.  The 
same  method  of  rating  will  be  used  as  was  used  In  1940. 

3.  The  10  highest  candidates  for  each  Academy,  rated  after  the 
Interviews,  will  he  given  the  same  types  of  intelligence  and  scholastic 
aptitude  tests  as  were  used  in  1940. 

4  The  principals  and  alternaUjs  will  be  selected  after  weighing 
the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates  as  determined  by  the  In- 
terviews and  examinations.  If  necessary,  in  close  decisions.  It  Is 
suggested  that  additional  interviews  be  held. 

Tlie  committee  Is  deeply  grateful  to  the  headmaster  of  Kings- 
wood  S«hool  in  West  Hartford  lor  the  use  of  the  examination  room 
and  proctors,  and  to  the  proctors  for  their  assistance  in  marking 
the  examination  papers. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

PAtTL  M.  Orover,  Chairman. 
William  B.  Smith,  M.  D. 
James  V.  Walsh. 


Lewis  Basks  in  the  Sunshine— His  Pickets  Walk  in 
Snow  and  Slush — and  Honest  Workingmen  Pay 

the  Shot  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM     THE     BENTON     HARBOR     (MICH.)     NEWS- 
PALLADIUM 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  activities  of  John  L. 
Lewis  and  some  of  his  communistic  allies  are  well  under- 
stood by  at  least  some  city  etiitors.  One  of  the  more  astute, 
alert,  enterprising,  and  discerning  of  these  is  Stanley  Banyon 
of  the  News-Palladium,  published  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

An  editorial  published  on  March  4  of  this  year  accurately 
pictures  the  plight  of  men  who  are  picketing  a  newspaper 
in  Chicago.  It  also  discloses  how  Mr.  Lewis,  who  has  a 
salary  of  $25,000  a  year  and  an  expense  account  of  $1,000 
a  month,  is  enjoying  himself  In  Florida,  while  his  pickets 
In  Chicago  trudge  In  snow,  sleet,  and  slush. 

Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  Lewis'  vacation,  his  salary, 
and  his  expanse  account,  as  well  as  the  pay  of  the  pickets 
for  thrlr  chtrrlrss,  usrlrss  work,  comes  out  of  the  pay 
cnvrlop*^  of  the  men  who  are  worklnK. 

Lrwts  rollrrts  llteriUly  mllUonit  of  doUars  •  yrtr  frotn  Vm 
p«y  fnvrloprs  of  th^  workers,  \Ufn  lone  will  It  \h<  bffor«» 
i\\(m*  who  irrmbk  him  in  liv«  In  luxury  will  ^u\n  to  imiutr« 
wh<*th*T  h«  and  his  cronks  art  not  r^-^Hvlng  an  crxorbtunt 
proportion  of  the  workers'  pay  chtck*? 

Lewis  and  others  of  llk«  Ilk  have  baen  loud  In  their  de- 
nunciation of  the  large  salaries  received  by  business  execu- 
tives. But  they  accept  with  alacrity  compensation  out  of 
all  proportion  to  that  received  by  those  who  pay  them. 

The  editorial  from  the  News-Palladium  of  March  4  U  a« 
follows: 
[From  the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palladltun of  lAarch  4, 1040] 

Ml.   LrWU   W4WTi  TO  BE  ALOHZ 

Here  are  two  interesting  plcftire*: 

In  Chicago,  weary,  dull-eyed  C.  I.  O.  Newspaper  Guild  pickets 
trudge  back  and  forth,  day  in  and  day  out.  in  front  of  a  Hearst 
newspaper  office.  The  collars  of  their  overcoats  are  turned  up 
against  the  biting  wind  that  makes  stinging  eddies  of  the  smoka 
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and  grime  of  drab  West  Uadison  Street.  The  pickets  carry  placards 
announcmg  that  members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  are  on  strike. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  months.  The  pickets  appear  to  have 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  West  &£adison  Street  panorama. 
Few  passersby  even  glance  at  the  marchers,  and  within  the  buUd- 
tng  the  functions  of  a  metropolitan  daily  go  on  as  usual. 

The  guild  Ifi  an  aflUlate  of  John  L.  Lewis'  C.  I.  O.  Mr.  Lewis  is. 
If  you  take  his  word  for  it.  the  champion  of  American  labor. 

There  is  another  picture. 

The  local  is  swanky  Miami.  Fla. — the  Nautilus  Hotel  at  Miami 
Beach,  to  be  exact  The  Nautilus  has  style  and  service  excelled  by 
none.  It  Is  a  gathering  place  of  socialites,  m.oneyed  naboljs,  and 
rotogravure  queens.  Pew  but  the  rich  can  enjoy  the  Nautilus, 
although  it  probably  costs  nothing  to  walk  into  the  lobby  for  a 
quick  look  around. 

Guess  who  is  a  paying  guest  at  the  Nautilus?  Why.  Mr.  Lewis, 
none  other  than  the  shining  knight  of  the  tollers  f 

To  have  the  means  to  stop  at  the  swellest  Florida  hotels  Is  ap- 
parently one  of  the  compensations  for  being  a  labor  leader. 

There's  something  in  the  check-off  system  after  all. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Lewis,  who  as  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.  goes 
to  bat  with  much  attendant  publicity,  for  the  downtrodden,  also 
has  an  expensive  limousine,  driven  by  a  uniformed.chauffeur  who 
pilots  the  txws  around  the  ritzy  boulevards  of  Miami  Beach. 

Mr.  Lewis  went  to  Miami  Beach  for  a  vacation.  He's  right  down 
there  among  the  rich  people.  He  relaxes.  The  pickets  shivering  In 
Chicago  and  elsewhere  can't.  But  you  don't  get  anywhere  in  this 
life  by  Just  walking  around  in  circles.  You  have  to  learn  how  to 
relax. 

When  Mr.  Lewis  settled  down  at  the  Nautilus,  the  city  editors 
of  Miami's  newspapers  thought  he  was  worth  an  interview.  Ordi- 
narily Mr.  Lewis  gives  interviews  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  But  remem- 
ber, he  went  to  Miami  Beach  to  rest.  At  any  rate,  the  editors  sent 
a  squad  of  overworked  reporters  aroimd  to  interview  Mr.  Lewis, 
who.  according  to  the  published  accounts,  was  "relaxing  magnifl- 
cently."  and  breakfasting  at  11  a.  m.  The  reporters  were  a  little 
crestfallen  when  labor's  friend  refused  to  see  them  and  complained 
to  the  management  that  since  he  was  paying  $38  a  day  for  the 
privilege  of  writing  home  on  Nautilus  stationery,  he  should  have 
privacy.  He  made  quite  a  scene  about  the  whole  thing.  Tlie  min- 
ions of  the  press  were  disturbing  him.  So  Mr.  Lewis  complained  to 
the  hotel  management.  He  didn't  inquire  whether  the  reporters 
belonged  to  the  union  or  not.  That's  a  small  matter,  anyway,  when 
one  wants  to  be  alone  for  138  a  day. 

The  management  Is  said  to  have  informed  Mr.  Lewis  that  the 
ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  pre^s  are  free  to  come  and  go  at  the 
Nautilus  as  they  please,  but  that  guests  don't  have  to  see  the  ink- 
stained  wretches  unless  they  want  to. 

When  brickbats  were  being  thrown  and  windows  smashed  during 
the  C.  I.  O.  sit-down  strike  In  Flint  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Lewis  was 
not  among  those  present.  Neither  did  he  Join  the  slt-downers  In- 
side the  beleaguered  automobile  plants  and  share  their  discom- 
forts.    No,  the  strikers.  Jobless  and  payless,  were  exhorted  from  afar. 

The  C.  I.  O.  has  campaigned  strenuously  for  memlaers  v.ho  pay 
their  monthly  dues  by  having  the  anujunt  deducted  from  their  pay. 

Nobody  has  yet  heard  of  any  of  the  rank  and  flle  being  able  to 
relax  "neath  the  Florida  palms,  with  a  lowncar  and  liveried  chauf- 
feur at  beck  and  call. 

A  monkey  is  being  made  of  somebody,  but  qtilte  obviously  that 
•omebody  La  not  Mr.  Lewis. 


Modern  GoverniP'9nt  Trends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BY   HON.    ROBERT   P.    JONES,   OP   OHIO 


Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  March  4: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  come  into  your  homes  tonight 
to  discuss  modern  government  trends.  These  modem  trends  de- 
prive the  people  of  thetr  free  thought  and  action.  The  dictator 
gains  the  exclusive  power  to  think  and  decide  everything  for 
them.  The  masses  lose  to  governments  their  rights  to  freedom  of 
worship,  of  assembly,  of  speech,  and  of  press.  Hunger  and  poverty 
of  the  people  have  encouraged  this  trend. 

Socrates,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  teachers,  did  not  attempt 
to  teach  people  what  they  should  think.  Rather  with  skillful 
questions  he  made  his  pupils  partners  in  discovering  tnjths  for 
them&olvee.  Let  us  then  mvestlgate  as  partners  to  see  If  their 
problems  were  not  the  same  aa  our  present  problems. 


After  he  leaves  New  York  Harbor,  until  he  reaches  Manila,  the 
traveler  will  report  that  the  world  Is  ridden  with  classes  and  spe- 
cial privilege  groups.  H.  O.  Wells  In  his  most  recent  book,  th« 
New  World  Order,  describes  the  class  struggle  In  the  British  Em- 
pire. Millions  of  citizens  of  India  know  that  they  can  never 
rise  above  the  caste  into  which  they  are  bom.  The  English  com- 
moner holds  no  false  hopes  that  his  son  will  become  the  King  of 
England.  In  Russia  the  proletariat  child  will  never  own  an  acre 
of  ground,  a  small  business,  or  a  little  home.  The  squalor  and 
hunger  of  his  birth  will  contlnuo  through  life.  Stalin  alone  has 
the  alternative  to  raise  his  station  above  the  proletariat  or  to 
grind  and  crush  him  with  his  tyrannical  personal  power. 

A  few  months  ago  Fortune  magazine  grouped  persons  generally 
according  to  the  part  they  played  in  our  Nation's  economy,  as  Its 
managers.  Its  workers,  or  Its  victims,  the  dispossessed.  By  a  vote 
of  5  to  1  the  American  people  rejected  the  Idea  that  class  prole- 
tariat or  plutocrats  exist  here,  rather  we  regard  ourselves  as  mid- 
dle class. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  view,  throughout  the  world  the  wars  of 
abstractions,  envies,  fears,  and  hatreds  are  constantly  being  created 
against  one  group  for  the  beneSt  of  another  group.  Cla'^  a  man 
In  one  group  and  for  no  other  reason  he  becomes  a  mortal  enemy 
of,  and  expects  no  mercy  from,  those  In  another  group.  There  Is 
little  hope  to  escape  these  hatreds  when  the  nation  Inspires  them. 

It  has  been  said.  "Men  will  continue  to  commit  atrocities  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  believe  absurdities."  Belief  In  absurdi- 
ties In  the  modem  nations  of  the  world  probably  started  October 
25.  1917.  Future  hl.storians  may  assign  the  turning  point  In  mod- 
ern history  to  this  date.  With  very  little  bloodshed  the  czar  had 
surrendered  during  this  summer.  Many  political  parties,  with  the 
weakest  of  these,  the  Communists,  proposed  their  candidates. 

Lenin  wrote  in  1917  that  the  Russian  people  thought  his  Com- 
munists were  a  little  handful  of  lunatics.  The  Communists  lost 
the  election  by  a  majority  of  6  to  1.  VThen  they  discovered  that 
every  one  of  their  delegates  had  been  defeated,  Trotsky  stiys  the 
party  council  decided  that  there  would  be  no  constitutional  con- 
vention. They  stole  from  the  government  30,000  guns  and  neces- 
sary ammunition.  They  led  soldiers  to  desert  from  the  German 
battle  front.  On  the  eve  of  the  convention,  the  Red  Guards 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Moscow.  When  the  shooting  was 
over  there  could  not  be  foiind  enough  constlttittonal  delegates  to 
hold  the  convention.  Ruthless  dictatorship  of  a  conspiracy,  con- 
ceived in  the  darkness  of  a  warring  nation,  stabbed  to  death  the 
representative  government  of  th»  people  of  Russia.  Stalin  exlsu 
today  by  means  of  midnight  revolutionary  tribunals,  mass  murder 
of  entire  political  parties,  and  transportation  from  their  homes  of 
great  sections  of  the  population. 

Women,  ill-clad  and  unshod,  work  by  the  side  of  men  In  the  rail- 
road yards  of  Moscow.  There  Is  no  family  lailt.  Their  children. 
as  cattle,  belong  to  the  Soviet  State. 

Stalin  chooses  whether  men  mine.  plow,  or  light  for  his  mili- 
taristic machine.  For  23  yeara  the  people  of  Russia  have  been  on 
the  bread  card  of  their  dictator's  commissary.  Stalin  devours  the 
hope  of  the  individual. 

Since  1917,  In  every  country  where  they  have  had  a  re-olutlon. 
the  people  have  cried  out.  "We  are  himgry  and  cold.  Our  chil- 
dren are  starving.  What's  the  use  of  a  political  liberty  to  us? 
Let's  try  a  dictator."  ^ 

Stalin,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler  are  the  answers  to  the  cries.  They 
have  abolished  constitutions,  parliaments,  bills  of  rights,  and 
checks  upon  the  power  of  the  people's  representatives. 

In  1918  we  helped  to  give  Germany  a  representative  form  of 
government.  The  Versailles  Treaty  bled  the  new  republic  white 
with  reparation  payments.  Heavy  government  levies  upon  Ger- 
man business  and  the  German  people  made  the  soil  fertile  for  the 
growth  of  communism  In  Germany. 

To  fight  communism,  businessmen  and  thinking  people  followM 
the  hue  and  cry  of  a  Nazi  Party.  Hitler  burned  liberty  at  the 
stake,  chained  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
of  assembly. 

Are  the  hunger  and  oppression  of  the  Nazi  and  the  Communist 
less  painful  than  the  deprivation  and  abuse  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Czar  and  Kaiser? 

Bear  In  mind  that  these  movements  have  thrived  when  the 
European  countries  I  have  discussed  were  either  debt  burdened  or 
at  war.  Their  people  were  oppressed  by  taxation  and  confviscd 
by  persona]   financial  difflciiltles. 

The  Socialist  Party  has  had  a  significant  place  In  the  revolutions 
In  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Germany,  because  they  created  Just 
enough  mess  for  the  Fascists.  Nazis,  and  Communists  to  worm  their 
way  into  power.  The  Socialists  attempted  to  ballot  their  way  to 
high  public  ofDce,  and  then  modify  the  constitution  and  destroy 
Its  safeguards  to  life,  liberty,  and  property.  This  Is  the  party  of 
Eugene  Debs.  Norman  Thomas,  and  the  late  Blum  in  France 

The  Communists  attempted  to  settle  the  dlClciiltles  of  Russia  and 
Its  people  by  destroying  private  property.  To  achieve  this  they 
would  annihilate  constitutions  and  all  laws. 

The  Communists  destroy  the  state  by  r-.volutlon.  After  they  take 
the  little  home  they  crush  the  spirit  of  the  owner  by  a  dictator- 
ship. After  that  they  promise  that  the  dictator  will  stjri°nder  his 
power  to  aU  of  the  people.  In  23  years  this  has  not  happened  In 
Russia. 

The  National  Socialist  Party,  known  now  as  the  Nazi  Party,  called 
together  the  Aryan  against  all  minority  groups  within  the  borders 
oX  the  nation.     H.Uer  inspired  the  Aryan  with  fear  and  hatred  ot 
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S'  111  another  group  of  cars  are  those  used  by  the  meat-packing 
lndu.stry      These  represent  a  situation  entirely  different  from  the 


such  a  bill  would  not  relieve  the  railroads  of  their  obligation  to 
anticipate  the  requirements  of  the  perishable  Industry  as  a  whole. 
onH  tn  racni\ata  r-ar  ciiT-iniv  in  Kiirh  manner  as  Is  neccssaTV  to  meet 
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the  creed  and  race  of  every  other  group.     He  develops  their  preju- 
dices and  executes  his  aims  through  brute  force. 

In  every  on«:  of  those  movements  there  is  no  remedy  for  the 
persecuted 

Is  there  any  trend  In  our  Government  that  woula  mark  us  as 
having  anything  In  common  with  one  of  these  revolutionary  phi- 
loeophles  or  theories? 

Our  Federal  debt  Is  fast  approaching  the  $45,000,000,000  limit. 
No  one  knows  how  much  debt  this  country  will  stand  before  we 
have  financial  chaos.  Certainly  the  new  dealers  know  no  more 
than  we.  If  we  follow  the  pattern  of  countries  where  communism, 
nazl-lsm.  and  fascism  have  come  into  poTv'er.  oxir  greatest  danger 
of  "isms"  in  America  will  come  when  the  people  lose  confidence 
completely  In  -.he  ability  of  the  Government  to  pay  its  obligations. 
Every  day  tha:  this  administration  continues  deficit  spending  the 
closer  we  approach  to  the  "isms"  we  detest. 

In  the  next  place,  all  of  these  philosophies  of  government  Imagine 
that  the  politi:al  party  In  power,  and  especially  its  party  head,  has 
all  the  wisdom  to  solve  all  problems  once  exclusive  power  over 
property,  rights,  and  remedies  of  the  people  is  granted.  If  Stalin. 
Hitler,  or  Mufwrolinl  imagine  that  a  slttiatlon  needs  correcting,  with- 
out discussion,  without  explanation,  they  execute  their  plans  im- 
mediately— triinsplant  men,  expropriate  homes.  They  can  herd 
men  Into  the  army.  To  oppose  them  or  seek  redress  from  their 
plans  means  death. 

Our  Constitution  does  not  presume  that  one  man  and  his  ap- 
pointees coul<:  have  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Nation.  When  Wash- 
ington. Madlsiin,  and  other  framers  of  the  Constitution  created  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  they  created  opportunities 
for  statesmanship  In  both  Houses  of  Congress, 

Argunjent  and  debate  of  every  bill  or  plan  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, of  any  Senator,  or  Congressnan  was  Intended  by  them  to  be 
argued  and  acted  upon  by  statesmen  in  each  House.  Our  Republic 
during  the  lant  150  years  has  developed  statesmen  In  each  House 
whose  sound  reasoning  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  programs  of  the 
administration  In  power. 

During  thi.«^  administration  one  of  the  branches  of  Government 
sought  to  puipe  from  the  Senate  men  who  dared  to  speak  their 
convictions  ai.:aln8t  the  New  Deal  programs. 

The  New  Dial  party  leaders  sought  to  defeat  those  Senators.  I 
do  not  recall  that  the  charge  was  ever  made  that  error  In  Judg- 
ment was  thf  Issue,  but  the  charge  was  made  that  the  Senators 
had  not  coop<>rated  with  the  party. 

The  totalltiirlan  states'  glorification  of  the  party  leader  is  more 
Important  than  the  great  good  of  the  nation.  Is  glorification 
of  the  New  Deal  party  leader  more  important  than  solving  our 
problems?     Tils  Is  false  patriotism. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  Intended  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  grapple  with  the  greatest  problems  of 
the  Nation.  This  administration  has  offered,  and  In  many  In- 
stances has  stampeded,  legislation  granting  away  discretionary 
powers  to  Its   appointees  in  thif  several  bureaus  of  government. 

The  tariff  schedules  fixed  by  one  of  the  Government  bureaus  is 
fast  ruining  tome  major  indtistrles  In  the  United  States.  Hereto- 
fore the  tarlir  laws  have  provided  for  appeal  to  the  courts.  For 
example,  the  farmer  and  the  pottery  manufacturer  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility for  th<m  to  confront  the  btireaucrat  who  draws  the  sched- 
xiles  or  tarlif  rates.  Why?  Because  this  man's  identity  Is  a 
secret.  After  the  aggrieved  Industry  has  been  summarily  dis- 
missed they  liave  no  redress  to  the  courts  because  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  law  dll  not  provide  for  such  appeal.  Several  boards  and 
commissions  appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive  make  rulings  every 
day  having  a  sweeping  effect  upon  the  life  and  death  of  small  and 
large  businesses  and  there  Is  no  chance  to  appeal  to  the  court. 

In  several  Instances  where  a  record  is  necessary,  the  boards  and 
bureaus  have  wide  discretion  to  charge  one  price  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  record  of  the  proceeding,  and  charge  a  prohibitive 
price  to  the  small  business  seeking  a  carbon  copy  of  the  same 
record. 

Deny  a  remedy  or  raise  Its  cost  so  high  that  a  man  cannot 
afford  It,  the  result  Is  the  same.     The  remedy  Is  still  unavailable. 

You  may  i  ot  care  because  your  Job.  your  property,  your  liberties 
or  your  friends  are  not  Involved.  The  New  Deal  came  to  power 
smearing  businessmen.  That  may  please  you.  Have  you  thought 
some  subversive  group  might  win  high  public  office  merely  by 
hating  yoxir  race,  your  creed,  your  color.  Do  you  want  their 
bureaucrats  to  deny  your  right  to  worship  God  or  restrict  the 
liberty  of  your  race?  Do  you  want  to  be  denied  a  hearing  in  the 
Supreme  Court? 

In  Amerlcii  we  want  every  man  equal  to  his  neighbor.  We  want 
all  citizens  with  equal  rights  as  individuals  before  the  bar  of 
Justice.  We  want  every  man  to  have  freedom  of  press,  speech,  and 
assembly  anl  the  right  to  worship  God  as  he  sees  fit. 

We  do  no',  want  to  exchange  ovur  liberty  for  relief,  or  a  name 
on  the  Government's  bread  card.  We  want  to  own  our  own 
home,  our  own  garden,  our  own  little  business,  and.  in  exchange 
for  a  few  dollars  of  Federal  subsidies,  we  do  not  want  to  lose 
the  right  to  manage  our  own  farms. 

The  Amer.can  people  do  not  want  to  go  down  the  same  financial 
load  to  diet  itorship  that  Germany  and  Italy  and  Russia  traveled. 
We  want  to  put  our  economic  house  in  order  and  m.  Jlc  the  revenue 
pay  all  of  oiir  Government  expenses. 


Pending  Transportation  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON    i 

OF   IOWA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES       '  "^' 
Thursday,  March  7,  1940 


RESOLUTION     OP    THE     LEGISLATIVE     COMMITTEE     OF    THE 
NEBRASKA  STATE  FARMERS'  UNION 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
resolution  passed  by  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Farmers'  Union  Pebrusur  15.  1940: 

We  are  opposed  to  any  legLslation.  State  or  National,  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  Increase  tjansportation  costs  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  We  believe  the  best  Interests  of  agriculture  wUl  be 
Btrved  by  a  continuation  of  private  ownership  and  operation  of  our 
railroads. 

We  believe  that  each  form  of  transportation  should  stand  on  its 
own  merit  and  that  the  rules,  rates,  and  regulations  for  the  various 
tjpes  of  transportation  should  not  be  made  arbitrarily  uniform. 
Tae  competitive  features  of  the  different  forms  of  transportatloa 
sliould  be  preserved  rather  ttian  destroyed.  Rules  and  regulations 
that  are  not  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the  protec- 
tion of  property  should  be  greatly  modified  or  eliminated. 

Each  House  of  Congress  has  passed  a  transportation  bill,  both  of 
'are  now  pending  before  a  conference  committee  of  the  two 

ouses.  Because  of  the  widespread  interest  of  citizens  In  this  legis- 
lation and  its  Nation-wide  eflects,  we  urge  that  a  period  of  30  days 
or  more  be  permitted  for  the  Interested  public  to  study  the  bill  when 
reported  by  the  conference  committee  before  its  final  consideration 
ai  d  enactment  by  Congress. 

We  are  opposed  to  those  provisions  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bills  now 
pending  before  Congress  whi<:h  place  the  control  of  rates  on  water- 
borne  commerce  under  the  control  of  a  governmental  rate  regulatory 
body. 

The  Furnishing  of  Refrigerator  Cars 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON,  OP  MISSOURI 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  a  study  which 
I  have  made  of  the  possible  effect  of  H.  R  8242,  a  bill  designed 
to  compel  the  railroads  to  accept  cars  supplied  by  shippers 
of  certain  products.  ^ 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  fpUows: 

THE  rURmSHrNG  or  BCnUCIXATOR  CAXS 

Tt.e  railroad  Industry  must  be.  and  Is,  ready  to  furnish  all  tha 
refrii^erator  cars  that  are  needed  for  the  transportation  of  general 
perishable  traffic. 

The  Industry  Is  prepared  to  meet  its  full  responsibility  In  this 
resptct  with  cars  of  railroad  ownership  or  control,  or  with  those  for 
whici  they  have  contracted  with  private  car  lines,  a  combined  total 
of  141.000  refrigerator  cars — a  supply  ample  for  all  needs,  including 
seasonal  and  extraordinary  demands  as  weU  as  the  needs  of  regular 
every -day  perishable  traffic. 

Rairoad -owned  cars  are  those  owned  directly  by  a  particular  rail- 
road. Railroad-controlled  car  lines  are  those  owned  Jointly  by  two 
or  more  railrocuis.  RaiirofKH  contract  lines  are  private  car  lines 
with  which  contractual  arrungements  have  been  made  to  supply 
all  the  cars  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  general  perishable 
traffic  on  a  particular  railroad  or  group  of  railroads. 

There  are  also  a  few  private  refrigerator  car  lines,  owning  a  total 
of  le.'£  than  3,000  cars,  which  have  no  contracts  with  railroads, 
but  which,  through  various  methods  of  solicitation,  are  serving, 
to  a  relatively  smaU  degree,  shippers  of  dairy  and  packlng-hous* 
products. 
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ancient  ccmmon-law  liability  of  the  carrier  as  an  Insurer  of  the 
goods  transport*  d.  The  question,  therefore,  ari-ses  whether  If  S.  '2753 
should  become    aw  It  would  not.  in  fairness    he  neres-sarv  tn  limit 


relief    granted    In    Oklahoma    and    California    must    be    the    same; 
migrant  Stf.te  relief  must  be  measured  by  the  relief  In  the  States 
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Still  another  group  of  cars  are  those  used  by  the  meat-packing 
Industry.  These  represent  a  situation  entirely  different  from  the 
cars  provided  for  the  general  perishable  traffic.  From  the  beginning 
of  their  operations,  the  large  meat  packers  have  provided  their  own 
eqiUpmeiit,  of  the  special  type  needed  for  the  handl  n^;  of  frefh 
mcfts  and  packins-houje  prodiicts,  and  sufficient  for  all  their  o'wn 
neeiJs.  The  railroads,  therefore,  have  not  had  to  invest  money  n 
equipment  held  for  their  use  to  take  care  of  occasional  or  sporadic 
denriands. 

In  recrnt  years,  the  railroad  owned  and  controlled  and  contract 
refrigerator  car  lines  have  provided  refrigerator  cars  of  this  special 
typ.'  suitable  for  packer  service.  These  cars  are  available  lor  lease 
to  ]5ackers.  and  sccres  of  such  leases  are  In  effect  now 

To  a  som'-what  limited  extent  private  car  lines  without  rail- 
road contracts  have  also  provided  cars  suitable  for  packer  service. 
Thfse  cars  are  not  essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  traffic,  how- 
eve-,  since  the  supply  of  cars  owned  by  the  railroads  or  their  con- 
tro'led  and  contract  lines  is  adequate  In  number,  of  modern  con- 
itnictlon.  and  equipped  with  the  latest  developments  In  the  art 
of  lefrlgeratlon. 

Prior  to  January  1.  1936.  the  use  of  private  refrigerator  cars  by 
•hliipers  of  perishable  products  was  practically  unrestricted.  On 
that  date,  as  a  result  of  the  findings  of  the  Interstate  Comiiierce 
Commission  in  I.  it  S  Docket  3887.  following  an  extensive  study 
of  ',he  entire  subject,  there  was  published  what  Is  known  as  rule 
38  of  the  Perishable  Protective  Tariff  Prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  tariff  the  selection  and  application  of  refrigerator  cars  to 
the  general  perishable  traffic  was  in  a  most  chaotic  condition. 
Under  the  practice  which  had  grown  up.  any  shipper  could  estab- 
lls^l  a  private  car  line  of  his  own.  with  the  result  that  there  wire 
private  refrigerator  car  lines  all  over  the  country.  Many  of  them 
had  relatively  few  cars,  some  less  than  10.  With  each  one  of  them 
the  railroads  not  onlv  had  to  maintain  separate  car-accounting 
arT;»nKements.  but  alsA  to  specially  handle  and  distribute  their  cars 
lor  loading,  according:  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual.  This 
lor  'ed  thousands  of  selected  moves,  extra  switching  and  terminal 
operations  on  to  the  railroads,  all  of  which  was  most  expensive. 
Wl'  h  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  rule  referred  to.  these  private 
llni's  were  eliminated  so  far  as  general  perishable  traffic  was  ccn- 
cerned.  Cars  In  packer  service  were  not  disturbed,  as  these  cars 
are  of  a  somewhat  different  type  and  construction  and  are  not 
generally  furnished  by  the  railroads. 

One  of  the  objects,  and  perhaps  the  principal  one.  sought  by  the 
private  car  lines  was  the  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  the  railroads 
In  the  payment  of  mileage  on  movements,  empty  and  loaded. 
Mileage  payments  are  generally  based  on  such  an  amount  as  will 
coripensate  for  the  cost  of  ownership  covering  all  cars  In  service, 
wren,  however,  a  private  car  line  has  only  that  numlier  of  cars 
which  can  be  kept  In  practically  continuous  movement  at  the  rela- 
tivity high  speed  with  which  perishable  traffic  Is  moved,  with  no 
stand-by  time,  mileage  payments  for  those  cars  are  considerably 
more  than  the  cost  of  ownership.  Shipper-owners  and  shippor- 
lessiecs  who  rented  cars  from  the  private  car  lines  for  less  than 
the  mileage  paid  on  their  movements  by  railroads,  benefited  by 
these  exceaslve  earnings  from  mileage  payments. 

In  I.  &  3.  Docket  3887.  the  Commission  declared  such  excess 
payments  to  be  a  form  of  rebate  In  that  the  shipper  using  the 
cars  was  able  to  reduce  hla  transportation  costs  through  the  earn- 
ings received  from  the  car  in  uhich  his  products  were  mov?d. 
Since  January  1.  1936,  there  have  been  no  such  arrangements  or 
lea'ies  of  private  car?,  except  to  mrat  packers,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, these  leases  t)elng  supervised  under  such  safeguards  as  will 
protect  against  the  pfacuces  which  the  Commission  found 
objectionable. 
^  Since  1936  some  shippers  have  continued  to  demand  that  cars  of 
ceraln  private  car  lines  be  a««lgned  to  their  service  The  record 
Is  not  clear  as  to  why  these  particular  cars  are  ordered.  There  Is 
a  plentiful  supply  without  theni.  They  are  not  superior  In  any 
way  to  cars  which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  railroads,  or  those 
of  car  lines  with  which  railroads  have  contracted  to  provide  lor 
the  r  perishable  transportation  requirements.  The  railroads  have 
ser\ed  notice  that  as  of  a  certain  date  the  assignment  of  these  cj.rs 
to  ireneral  perishable  traffic  will  be  discontinued.  What  the  rail- 
roads seek  to  a\Tild.  In  the  Interest  of  operating  economy.  Is  tie 
extra  exjiensive  services  involved  In  the  continued  selection  and 
specialization  required  In  the  handling  of  these  less  than  3.030 
unneeded  cars.  In  fairness  and  equity  to  the  car  lines  which  ovti 
this  equipment,  negotiations  are  iinder  way  to  acquire  their  owner- 
ship  at  a  fair  price. 

A' tempts  are  now  belnn:  made  through  legislation  In  Congress  to 
reverse  the  decl.Mon  of  the  Commission  in  I.  &  S  Docket  3887  and 
to  f  jrce  the  railroads  to  accept  refrigerator  cars  with  which  shlp- 
P'rs  may  supply  themselves  or.  In  other  words,  to  estabttsh  private 
car  lines  of  their  own.  Such  legislation  would  restore  the  situation 
previously  referred  to.  with  the  possibility  of  hundreds  of  private- 
car  lines  serving  no  useful  purpKJse.  but  restUtlng  In  much  unneces- 
sary specialization  and  expense  on  the  part  of  railroads  and 
the  setting  up  of  rebates  In  the  form  of  excessive  mileage  earnings, 
uhlch  already  has  been  condemned  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comnilsslon. 

The  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  not  relieve  railroads  from  pro- 
viding adequate  transportation  in  case  any  shipper  owning  or  oper- 
ating: a  line  under  lease  should  fall  to  supply  and  keep  available 
enough  cars  to  meet  his  requirements  for  every  day  of  every  month 
of  ttle  year,  nor  would  such  a  bill  relieve  the  railroads  of  their 
liability  for  any  damage  to  the  lading  in  the  cars.     The  passage  of 


such  a  bill  would  not  relieve  the  railroads  of  their  obligation  to 
anticipate  the  requirements  of  the  perishable  Industry  as  a  whole, 
and  to  regulate  car  supply  In  such  manner  as  is  necessary  to  meet 
all  such  needs. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  now  proposed  In  Congress  would  re- 
lieve the  railroads  of  none  of  their  present  responsibilities.  It 
would,  however,  greatly  Increase  the  cost  of  handling  the  general 
perishable  traffic.  It  would  force  the  building,  at  heavy  cost,  of 
cars  which  would  be  used  only  for  the  stand-by  .service  of  pro- 
tecting the  fluctuations  of  the  traffic.  It  would  force  upon  the 
railroads,  by  reason  of  the  Irregular  and  uncontrolled  assignment 
and  use  of  a  variety  of  other  cars  to  handle  the  regular  traffic,  a 
great  Increase  In  unnecessary  empty  hauls,  unnecessary  cross  hauls 
of  equipment,  unnecessary  terminal  servicer,  unnecessary  special 
car  accounting,  unnecessary  and   uneconomical  costs  of  all  sorts. 

The  general  responsibility  of  the  railroads  to  provide  and  main- 
tain the  cars  necessary  for  the  protection  of  perishable  products 
can  be  met  best  and  most  economically  by  leaving  the  matter  In 
the  hands  of  the  railroads,  subject  to  the  regulation  and  safe- 
guards of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  this  latter 
connection,  copy  of  letter  from  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  I.  C.  C,  to  the  Honorable  Bubton  K. 
Wheeler,  imder  date  of  July  17,  1939,  is  attached. 

lNTEr.sT.\TE  CoMMmci:  Commission, 

Washington.  July   17,  1939, 
Hon.  BmTON  K.  Whexles, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

United  States  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  has  re- 
ferred to  our  legislative  committee  your  letter  of  July  10.  1939, 
requesting  comments  on  S.  2753,  Introduced  by  Senator  Surp- 
STEAO,  "to  amend  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  with  re.spect  to  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars."  This  bill 
has  had  the  careful  consideration  of  the  legislative  committee, 
and  I  am  authorized  to  submit  the  following  comments  in  Its 
behalf 

S  2753  proposed  to  amend  section  1  (11)  of  the  act  by  adeUflff 
a  provision  giving  shippers  of  fresh  meats,  packir^-house  products, 
and  dairy  products  the  right  to  "supply  themselves  with  such  safe 
and  adequate  refrigerator  cars  as  they  deem  efficient  and  proper 
for  the  transportation  of  such  products."  making  it  "unlawful  for 
any  common  carrier  to  refuse  to  accept  such  cars  for  transportation 
tn  interstate  commerce  of  such  fresh  meats,  packing-house  prod- 
ucts, or  dairy  products     •     •     •" 

Section  1  (11)  of  the  act.  which  It  Is  thus  proposed  to  amend, 
read  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  er'ery  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this 
part  to  furnish  safe  and  adequate  car  sen-ice  and  to  establish, 
observe,  and  enforce  just  and  reasonable  rules,  regulations,  and 
practices  with  respect  to  car  service;  and  every  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable rule,  regulation,  and  practice  with  respect  to  car  service 
is  prohibited  and  declared  to  be  unla^-ful." 

The  term  "car  service"  Is  defined  in  section  1  (10)  of  the  act  as 
Including — "•  •  •  the  use,  control,  supply,  movement,  distnbu- 
tion.  exchange.  Interchange,  and  return  of  •  •  •  cars  •  •  • 
used  in  the  transportation  of  property,  including  special  types  of 
equipment     •      •      •      by  any  carrier  subject  to  this  part.  ' 

The  words  Italicized  are  those  particularly  pertinent  to  the 
present  discussion. 

The  law  In  regard  to  this  matter  was  succinctly  stated  In  Us€ 
of  Privately  Otrned  Refrigerator  Cars  (201  I.  C.  C.  323.  373-374),  aa 
follows : 

"It  is  well -settled  law  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  common  carriers  by 
railroad  to  furnish  such  cars  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  transportation  of  all  the  commodities  they  hold  themselves 
out  to  carry  That  duty.  Imposed  by  statute,  necessarily  Implies 
that  the  carriers  have  the  excliisive  right  to  fiirnlsh  such  equip- 
ment. It  Is  optional  with  them  whether  they  exercise  that  right 
by  furnishing  cars  owned  by  them,  cars  owned  by  other  carriers, 
or  cars  leased  from  Independent  contractors.  Under  modem  con- 
ditions, refrigerator  cars  have  become  regular  equipment. 

"A  private-car  owner,  whether  he  be  a  shipper  or  not,  has  no 
right  to  have  his  cars  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transportation 
of  freight  over  the  rails  of  any  carrier  without  its  consent.  If 
the  carriers  have  suitable  cars  and  will  furnish  them  on  demand, 
they  may  refuse  to  transport  shipments  In  private  cars.  They  are 
privileged  to  do  so  at  any  time  they  have,  or  will  sectire  and  fur- 
nish, suitable  equipment  to  carry  the  commodities  they  hold 
themselves  out  to  transport  (Ar-mour  «t  Co.  v.  £1  Paso  &  S.  W.  Co. 
(52  I.  C.  C.  240.  246)  ) ." 

In  Atchison.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co.  v.  United  States  (232  U.  8.  199, 
214    215),  the  court  said: 

"Whatever  transportation  service  or  facility  the  law  requires  the 
carrier  to  supply,  they  have  the  right  to  fiomish.  They  can  there- 
fore use  their  own  cars  and  cannot  be  compell«?d  to  accept  those 
tendered  by  the  shipper  on  condition  that  a  lower  freight  rate  be 
charged." 

S  2753  proposes  to  change  the  law,  as  thus  stated,  by  giving  the 
shippers  of  certain  specified  commodities  only  the  right  to  supply 
themselves  with  such  refrigerator  cars  as  they  see  fit  to  select  and 
by  making  it  unlavi-ful  for  any  carrier  by  railroad  to  refuse  to  accept 
such  cars  for  the  transportation  of  the  specified  commodities.  Your 
attention  Is  directed  incidentally  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
Cimunins  amendment,  now  section  20  (11)  of  the  act,  amplifies  tha 
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lA  Federal  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATI\T:S 
Thursday,  March  7.  1940 


ancient  ccmmo:i-law  liability  of  the  carrier  as  an  Insurer  of  the 
goods  transport!  d.  The  question,  therefore,  arises  whether  if  S.  2753 
should  become  aw  It  would  not.  In  fairness,  be  necessary  to  limit 
or  qualify  this  liability  of  the  carrier.  If  the  shipper.  Instead  of  the 
caiTier.  is  to  be  t  iven  the  right  to  determine  the  safety  and  adequacy 
of  the  car  for  t  le  transportation  of  his  perishable  goods. 

In  our  oplnh  n.  however.  S.  2753  is  from  all  points  of  view  a 
move  in  the  vrong  direction.  Wlien  cars  owned  or  rented  by 
shippers  are  us«d.  compensation  for  their  use  must  be  paid  by  the 
railroads,  and  this  opens  a  door  to  indirect  concessions  In  trans- 
portations charges  which  Increases,  as  we  have  found  from  experi- 
ence, the  difflci  Ities  of  adequate  regulation.  The  use  of  such  cars 
also  promotes  unnecessary  empty  hauls  and  terminal  service  and 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  railroads  to  use  economlc;illy  the  cars  of 
similar  type  wMch  they  must  continue  to  provide.  The  following 
quotation  from  the  case  above  cited,  at  page  328,  will  make  clear 
the  latter  point : 

"By  leasing  or  renting  only  enough  cars  to  take  care  of  their 
assured  traffic.  leaving  the  carriers  to  furnish  cars  to  move  the  re- 
mainder, they  (the  shippers)  are  able  to  keep  their  cars  moving 
most  of  the  time,  and  the  mileage  earnings  exceed  the  compensa- 
tion paid  the  c  ir  owners  by  substantial  amounts." 

At  present  tl  e  railroads  are  In  a  position  to  svipply  most  needs 
for  refrigerator  cars.  One  conspicuous  exception  exists  In  the  ca.se 
of  the  so-called  brine-tank  cars  used  and  supplied  by  the  packers. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  prohibit  this  exception  and  make  it 
necessary  for  tlie  raih-oads  to  furnish  these  cars  also  than  to  move 
In  the  opposite  Jlrectlon,  as  proposed  In  8.  2753  The  situation  with 
respect  to  the  <ontracts  which  the  railroads  have  with  car-ownirig 
companies  for  he  supply  of  refrigerator  and  other  special  types  of 
cars  Is  not  In  s  11  respects  satLsfactory,  but  these  conditions  would 
be  remedied  by  the  provisions  of  section  4  (12)  and  section  19  (7) 
of  8  2009  In  th<?  form  in  which  it  passed  the  Sc^nate. 

It  is  our  op. r. ion  that  S.  2753  ought  not  to  pass. 

Respectfully    submitted. 

JtJSEPH   B    Eastman. 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 


KDITORIAL      IT?  CM      THE      BAKERSFIELD      CAUFORNIAN      OF 

FEBRUARY  28,  1940 


Mr.  LELANI)  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  nn^.arks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Bakersfield  Calif ornian  February  28,  1940, 
which  confims  something  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  many  limes  before  in  respect  to  the  increased  nvunber 
of  migrants  c  )rning  into  the  State  of  California: 

(From  the   Bakersfield  Calif  ornian  of  February  28,   1940] 

A    federal    PS0BL£M 

TTiat  the  number  of  automobiles  bearing  migrants  coming  Into 
California  fell  Irom  57,307  in  1938  to  64,717  In  1939  Is  In  no  sense 
heartening  to  ihe  people  of  Kern  County  and  other  valley  com- 
mvmitles.  Tlils  means  2.500  fewer  automobiles,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  record  for  ilie  past  year  shows  that  147,000  Individuals  crossed 
the  border  beaiing  all  their  household  goods  in  their  family  cars. 
This  represents  a  total  of  46,182  families  while  there  were  8,535 
single  men  In  tie  trek. 

It  is  Idle  for  State  authorities  or  Federal  authorities  to  discuss 
the  question  of  nousing  the  flow  of  migrants  Into  California.  That 
is  not  the  prob  em  Involved.  If  the  half-baked  plan  of  building 
5.0(X)  new  housos  under  State  direction  were  to  be  placed  In  effect. 
It  would  mean  nothing.  The  5.000  would  be  occupied  almost  over- 
night and  we  hhould  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  we  are 
today.  The  proposal  to  establish  these  newcomers  upon  small 
acreages  of  Ian  J  would  likewise  prove  futile.  The  majority  of 
them.  In  that  ca  ir  would  still  be  on  relief  and  would  gain  residence 
which  would  e  itltle  them  to  the  generous  California  allotment 
made  for  the  ni  ?dy. 

The  migrant  problem  Is  one  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Federal  authnrliles.  If  there  are  allotments  of  land  to  be  made 
to  those  who  are  homeless,  such  distribution  should  be  In  the 
States  In  which  they  live.  If  there  is  housing  to  be  provided,  it 
should  be  const;ucted  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  and  Texa-^  and 
other  States  from  which  the  migrants  begin  their  trek  to  the  West. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  condition  which  threatens 
California  is  a  :nenacing  one;  it  can  be  ameliorated  only  by  a 
sane    policy    w.n  ch    must    stem    from    Washington.     The    Federal    > 
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relief  granted  in  Oklahoma  and  California  must  be  the  same; 
migrant  Stf.te  relief  must  be  measured  by  the  relief  In  the  States 
which  were  the  former  homes  of  the  newcomers.  A  3-year  limi- 
tation will,  of  course,  be  helpful  but  not  unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cooperates  with  the  State.  If  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration is  to  continue  its  policy  of  placing  upon  relief  all  those 
who  cross  tl  e  borders  into  California  and  thus  aid  them  In  es^ab- 
lifhing  residence  here,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  State  can 
maintain  itst'lf  through  the  years  to  come. 

The  fact  ihat  46.000  families  came  to  California  in  1939  and 
must  find  subsistence  In  this  State,  whether  there  is  employment 
or  not,  is  a  menacing  problem  and  if  history  is  repeated  in  1940, 
the  government  of  the  counties  which  attract  most  of  Vhe  mi- 
grants and  tl  e  government  of  the  State  will  be  bankrupt.  There 
Ehculd  be  enough  influence  in  California,  which  makes  heavy  con- 
tribution to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  matter  of  Income  and 
other  taxes,  to  secure  action  at  Washington  to  bring  some  relief 
from  the  situation  which  now  exists  and  which  threatens  the  very 
future  life  of  the  State. 


Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  MAYOR  MAURY  MA\^RICK.  OF  SAN  ANTONIO. 
TEX  .  BEF-ORE  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REV- 
OLUTION 


Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  to  an  address  by  our 
former  colleague  Hon.  Maury  Maverick,  who  for  4  years 
stood  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
and  progressive  Members  which  it  has  l>een  my  pleasure  to 
know  or  observe.  He  foupht  with  intense  seriousness  for 
evorything  he  believed  in.  He  stuck  his  neck  out  and  took 
it  on  the  chin  as  few  men  have  been  compelled  to  do. 

When  I  listened  to  the  address,  which  I  have  just  received 
tho  privilege  of  inserting  in  the  Record,  I  could  not  help  but 
th.nk  what  a  happy  growth  has  taken  place  in  this  master  of 
m(?n  since  he  left  the  floor  of  this  House.  His  natural  sense 
of  humor  has  developed  and  blossomed  in  a  way  to  permit 
hi.m  to  say  many  things  which  his  more  serious  attitude  here 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  would  have  been  resented  by  many 
Members,  who  would.  I  am  sure,  under  his  happier  expression 
accept  and  enjoy  his  sledge-hammer  blows  at  those  conditions 
wJiich  he  is  hammering  so  powerfully. 

That  he  will  return  to  the  United  States  Congress  In  due 
course  there  can  be  little  doubt.  When  San  Antonio,  the 
then  machine-ridden  city  which  constitutx^d  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  his  congressional  district, 
elected  him  mayor,  it  was  a  complete  reply  to  those  interests 
who,  through  fair  means  or  foul,  mostly  foul,  I  am  afraid, 
hid  prevented  his  return  to  the  floor  here  as  a  Member  ot 
tills  House.  Many  believe  that  when  the  machine  kicked 
him  out  of  Congress  it  kicked  him  so  high  that  he  will 
return  to  the  upper  House  in  due  course. 

He  has  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  remarkable  back- 
ground of  southern  ancestry  so  that  his  criticisms  of  pres- 
ent conditions  in  the  South  cannot  be  charged  to  prejudice 
or  lack  of  understanding  and  sympathy  of  the  southern  part 
of  our  country. 

He  is  probably  the  most  aggressive  progressive  American 
politician  living  today;  and,  from  the  commanding  position 
of  mayor  of  one  of  the  well-known  southern  cities,  he  is 
reaching  out  and  stirring  public  sentiment  as  almost  no 
other  man  is  doing  at  the  present  time. 

His  ability  to  give  and  take  in  fair  fight  is  one  of  the 
great  assets  of  the  man  who  seeks  to  better  conditions.  He 
knows  the  necessity  of  pulling  down  old  buildings  before 
building  new  ones,  and  he  knows  how.  He  knows  the  neces- 
sity of  building  properly  in  the  place  where  old  buildings 
stood,  and  he  is  a  political  architect  of  great  vision,  fore- 
Eight,   and    aspiratiorL    I   submit   his   speech   as   delivered. 
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though  I  am  not  able  to  inject  into  it  the  peals  of  laughter 
whiCh   his  own  cheerful   voice  and  brightly  smiling   face 
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AMERICANS    IN    ITOPHOtrSSS,    SLUMS,    FREIGHT    TRAIHra 

But  this  same  secret  Investigator  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  finds  these  same  people  in  sharecroppers*  sha'-Ks, 
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"communistic.'  That  Is.  If  such  benefits  are  for  farmers  or 
laborers;  but,  of  course,  the  tariff  and  big  loans  to  banks  are 
excepted  and    iccrpted. 


have  always  tried  to  keep  the  status  quo  by  force.  And  the  end 
has  always  been  that  they  are  deprived  of  what  they  have  by 
force. 
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though  I  am  not  able  to  inject  into  it  the  peals  of  laughter 
whiCh   his  own  cheerful   voice  and  brightly  smiling   face 
brought  from  his  audience  on  this  occasion. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

Ladles  ifrntlemcn.  doers  ol  good  deeds,  sinners,  great  greatsons 
of  the  yunrrlcan  Revolution,  members  of  that  free  pUlar  of  our 
Republic,  the  press,  my  children,  my  D.  A.  R.  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  come  l)ack  to  tell  thee,  to  wlsen  thee  up.  and  deliver  thee  from 
Intellectual  bondage.  Once  I  resided  In  your  fair  District;  among 
those  w^io  are  old  and  have  good  memories,  there  will  be  some 
who  maj-  remember  that  I  was  once  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  (Laughter  )  I  have  come  back  to  you  from 
the  far  (llrtant  province  of  Texas  from  whence  come  great  men; 
but  I  come  as  ye  humble  messenger,  saying  unto  each  and  every 
one  of  ycu:  Arise!  Arise!  Thou  has  naught  to  lose  but  thy  chains! 
[Laughter.] 

EONS    AlfTi    OAtJCHTEllS    Or    THK    AldTRlCAN    EXVOLtmOK 

I  realize  that  In  a  select  gathering  of  this  kind  that  all  cannot 
reallv  belong  to  the  elect.  No  doubt  a  few  common  people  have 
slipped  in.  We  D.  A.  R.'s  are  exclusive — but  ttiere  are  D.  A.  B.'s  and 
D  A.  R.'s  I  belong  to  that  select  circle  which  has  both  sons  and 
daughters,  not  Just  daughters.  Yes,  Indeed;  otherwise  I  would  not 
be  here 

New.  due  to  some  recent  experiences  of  my  own — due  to  certain 
happenlnt;s  In  the  courthouse — I  was  asked  to  talk  about  poll 
taxes,  but  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  pole  cats  who  tried 
to  smear  me  No  Nor  will  I  speak  upon  another  suggested  sub- 
ject—  the  oattle  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  P  of  L.,  of  John's  sweet 
disposition,  and  the  mJglity  Intellect  of  William  the  Green.  Nor 
shall  I  dljcuss  the  pollUcal  fortunes  of  a  certain  Texas  friend  of 
mine — nor  the  other  one  either.  For.  friends.  Americans,  country- 
men. I  come  to  bury  no  one,  for  all.  all  are  honorable  men.  Indeed, 
the  lofty  patriotism  only  possessed  by  a  citizen  of  that  vassal  of 
Wall  Street,  the  great  State  of  Texas,  compels  me  to  say  ttiat  I 
like  not  that  ribaldry  which  takes  form  In  vulgar  Jokes  such  as — 
that  Jchnny  Is  on  the  spot,  and  that  most  everyone  hopes  that 
Martin  die*;. 

I  am  not  really  here  to  make  a  political  speech  In  the  sense  of 
praising  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  good  reason  that  I  don't 
know  what  or  where  it  Is:  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  that  any  one 
political  grcuD  Is  better  than  another.  Of  course,  I  still  have  my 
Ideas,  and  still  love  my  friends,  and  dlslove  my  enemies. 

No,  my  friends;  I  am  only  a  common  mayor,  from  the  old  Spanish 
town  of  San  Antonio.  No.  sir;  I  am  no  dignified  Congressman  who 
votes  appropriations,  speaks  of  mother,  home,  religion,  and  free 
speech,  and  then  votes  the  Dlea  committee  more  money  for  witch 
hunts  and  Fascist  and  Communist  expeditions  to  put  the  old  Ogpu 
and  the  Gestapo  to  the  American  people. 

POL-mCS  AND  LTBCRTT:    OtJB  CORNmXD  ANCESTORS 

My  subject  Is  at>out  politics  and  liberty,  which  Is  a  wide  sub- 
ject to  say  the  least.  My  subject  might  Just  as  well  have  been, 
"Wliat  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Revolution 
forgot — or  maybe  never  knew"  And  so  before  I  treacle  over  on 
economics  and  pwlltlcal  science,  let  me  start  by  talking  of  our- 
selves: tliat  Is,  of  the  Americans  today,  who  have  a  heavy  load  of 
American  ancestors. 

Some  of  us  are  taking  on  airs.  Our  ancestors  came  from  corn- 
fields, forests,  rough  log  cabins.  When  they  died,  they  were 
buried  In  cornfields,  and  not  In  fancy  mausoleums.  Our  ancestors 
wore  buckakln.  and  homespun:  not  frills  and  lace.  Very  few  had 
aristocratic  blood.  They  were  common  people  and  knew  It,  and 
fought  that  way. 

COATS  or  AMM3.  NOBLZ  BLOOD,   AND  PHONET  ASISTOCaATS 

Oh,  how  some  people  have  changed  with  the  generations.  They 
drag  their  ancestors  out  of  cornfields  and  log  cabins  and  put  them 
in  mansions  and  beautiful  gardens.  That  isn't  all.  They  hire 
genealogists,  who  find  out  that  the  present-day  son  of  the  old 
American  atock  is.  after  all.  an  aristocrat,  entitled  to  one  coat 
of  arms  for  a  hundred  dollars — and  the  others  at  so  much  per 
dozen 

Now,  how  do  they  get  these  coats  of  arms  that  these  phoney 
aristocrats  hang  over  their  false  fireplaces,  these  people  whose  an- 
c««tor8  had  only  shootmg  irons  over  their  fireplaces?  They  get 
them  by  forgetting;  all  realism,  by  making  a  little  dough,  and  then 
getting  smug.  rea4:Uonar7.  and  obnoxiously  patriotic. 

It  happens  thai  I  know  the  economic  and  military  history  of 
several  American  families.  And  I  am  now  thinking  of  one  living 
American,  let  us  say  his  name  is  John  Smith,  who  has  a  tralnload 
of  American  anccsitors.  The  aforesaid  John  Smith  had  about  16 
ancestors  who  fought  in  the  American  Revolution — Including  a 
general  or  two,  some  privates,  a  captain,  and  a  sea  captain.  Jchn 
has  found  that  he  has  several  thousand  blood  relatives  alive  today. 
His  research  has  been  extensive  and  careful. 

Now.  what  I  am  going  to  prove  is  this:  That  not  only  well-fed 
Tories  and  Bourbons  but  ordinary  people  forget  all  they  otight  to 
remember  with  one  good  generation  of  comfort,  groceries,  and 
modern  plumbing.  For  this  John  Smith  has  visited  his  hundreds 
of  relatives  all  o^'er  America.  Some  had  their  houses  dripping 
with  noble  blood,  which  never  flowed  In  Merrie  Olde  England  nor 
Bonnie  La  Belle  France.  And  of  these  people,  all  are  well-heeled 
econcmlcally.  or  live  in  hopes  of  getting  well  sectired  one  way  or  the 
other. 


AMZRICANS    IN    rLOPHOtTSES,    SLtTMS,    rREIGHT    TBATWS 

But  this  same  secret  Investigator  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  finds  these  same  people  In  sharecroppers'  sharks, 
flophouses,  fllthy  sliuns.  freight  trains,  migratory  camps,  farms, 
everjrwhere.  In  fact,  there  are  twenty-odd-million  descendants  of 
the  American  Revolution  In  every  state  of  life  who  don't  belong  to 
any  "swell  elegant'  organization  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  their 
revolutionary  ancestors. 

In  the  most  poverty-stricken  areas  he  has  found  poor  whites  who 
are  definitely  of  old  American  revolutionary  stock — and  blood  rela- 
tives. They  are  poor.  Ignorant,  and  In  ill  health.  They  have  no 
coats  of  arms:  but  their  names  are  the  same  as  thetr  snooty  relative*; 
and  many  can  tell  you  the  generals,  colonels,  governors,  and  miem- 
bers  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from  whom  they  are 
descended. 

Well  what  has  happened? 

ECONOMIC    DEGRADATION,    RACE    PREJTJDICE,    THE    INDUSTRIAL    REVOLtTTION 

These  blue  eyes,  these  NorJlc  blonds,  these  cousins  of  yours  and 
mine,  have  lost  out,  and  are  forgotten  In  this  country  today. 
Strangely  enough,  many  of  these  hungry  people  of  old  American 
stock — our  cousins — have  no  fight  left  in  them.  In  the  South  they 
have  strangled  and  exploited  themselves  in  their  hard  and  cruel 
lives  by  hammering  on  the  Negro:  by  getting  rid  of  their  inhibitions 
In  practicing  race  superiority,  but  suffering  economic  degradation  in 
the  process.  For  their  pains,  these  white  cousins  of  ours  get  ex- 
ploited, disfranchised,  kicked  around,  and  abused  Just  like  the 
Negro.  And  in  the  North  they  are  not  much  better  off.  For  there, 
as  elsewhere,  they  have  Just  been  run  over  by  the  modem  machine 
age. 

That's  It.    That's  what  has  happened. 

All  of  these  people  have  been  literally  run  over  by  the  Jioggernaut 
cf  the  Industrial  revolution.  Our  early  Americans  came  In  a  primi- 
tive agricultural  age.  They  fought  and  slashed  their  way  through 
the  forests,  built  log  cabins,  schools,  and  made  America  great.  They 
owned  property,  developed  individualism,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 

But  they  were  men  of  small  property,  and  their  twin  Ideals  were 
Jeffersonian  democracy,  or  political  democracy,  and  Jackscnlan.  or 
economic  democracy.  And  since  there  was  land,  every  man  had  a 
chance  to  make  a  living  out  of  this  land  if  he  was  willing  to  work. 

What  has  happened  in  the  past  40  or  50  years?  WhUe  the  old 
American  stock  stuck  to  the  farm,  or  drifted  to  the  city,  with  an 
agricultural  psychology,  there  came  new  races  upon  whom  they 
IcxDked  with  scorn  These  were  Italians.  Jews,  Greeks,  Syrians.  Poles. 
Russians,  and  other  strange  races.  These  new  races  came  to  the 
cities.     Industry  grew.     Agriculture   declined. 

And  naturally,  since  all  people  grow  out  of  the  production  of 
wealth,  the  old  stock  withered,  and  the  new  came  up 

Of  the  old  American  stock,  an  exceedingly  tiny  minority  In- 
herited, or  in  turn  gained,  great  economic  wealth.  A  number  of 
them  also  Inherited  big  Ideas— the  agricultural  conception  cf 
civilization.  This  crowd  got  wilder,  more  reactionary,  more  re- 
sen -ful.  more  bitter,  than  the  fat  old  lords  who  sent  over  the  red- 
coats and  the  Hessian  mercenaries  to  take  shots  at  our  cornfield 
ano'stors.  This  crowd  here  In  America  has  finally  become  so 
Btup  Id  that  It  Is  as  far  away  from  the  present-day  American  people 
on  the  whole  as  the  rich  British  merchants  and  nobility  of  London 
were  during  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

PEOPLE     FORGET     HISTORY 

These  are  the  real  modem  Bourbons,  and  what  they  have  for- 
gotten. Is  American  history,  their  own  historj- 

Now,  what  about  the  so-called  new  races?  Well,  an  extremely 
small  portion  got  extremely  rich,  and  the  rest  were  industrial 
laborers  and  Joined  the  C.  I.  O.  or  the  A.  F.  of  L..  or  became  a 
part  cf  the  great  American  poor. 

The  old  American  minority  threw  in  with  the  new  American 
minor;ty.  Sharing  this  economic  power  with  them,  they  allied 
ttiemst'lves  against  the  big  majority  of  all  the  people.  They 
allied  themselves  against  the  great  mass  of  farmers  and  laborers, 
and  It  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  they  were  black  or 
white,  Italian  or  English  in  background.  This  minority  combine 
got  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  and.  by  propaganda,  soon  controlled 
the  American  mind. 

Oh.  how  cleverly  they  took  over  the  free  press.  The  farmer 
was  taught  to  hate  the  wicked  man  of  the  city,  the  "red"  villain  of 
the  C.  I.  O. — the  labor  umonlst.  The  city  man  was  uught  the 
farmer  :s  an  Ignorant,  anti-union-labor  hater.  In  the  South,  as 
visual,  tlie  various  big  corporations  that  owned  It  kept  the  white 
people  whipped  up  on  the  Negro  question. 

The  big  corporations  hired  professors — like  sacks  of  potatoes, 
as  Huey  said — and  these  professors  took  on  Hollywood -Harvard - 
Cockney  accents,  and  went  around  the  country  yamraerlnq  and 
clowning  before  chambers  of  commerce,  ladles'  clubs,  and  schools, 
getting  tie  citizens'  minds  off  the  track. 

What  is  the  result? 

THERE   IS    NO    MOVEMENT   IV    AMERICA 
It's  chaos  of  mind,  race  groupK.  p>oIitlcal  parties — a  national  sit- 
uation wherein  there  is  no  worthwhile  movement  of  any  kind  in 
America,  political  or  eccnomlc. 

Propag^inda  a^^alnst  democracy  under  the  cloak  of  antlcommu- 
nlsm.  ha.s  worked  so  well  that  people  are  even  afraid  to  say  they 
stand  for  the  Bill  of  Rii^hts  and  democracy.  The  mere  defense  of 
freedom  of  speech  has  become  "communistic. "  Everybody  .sees 
red.  To  favor  the  Government  giving  benefits,  as  advocated  by  the 
father  of  the  Republican  Party,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Is  now  dubbed 
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In  such  hands  as  the  King,  c^nclally  and  personally,  members  of 
the    royal    family,    cities,    towns,    and    general    private   ownership. 


r»4>^Al  AW%^ 


LTT'S   nCHT  BOTH   FASCISM    AKD  COMMTTNISM 

Bo  let's  not  take  either  fascism  or  communism.     And  the  boy 
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"communistic."  That  is.  If  such  benefits  are  for  farmers  or 
laborers;  but.  of  course,  the  tariff  and  big  loans  to  banks  are 
excepted  and  accepted. 

Tl-Z    GREAT    FEAR    CO\'X3tS    THE    WORLD 

Pear  politics,  fear  psychology,  are  used  by  the  powerful  Interests — 
and  those  who  ha\  e  a  little  property,  or  a  hope  for  property,  fall  for 
it.  Mr.  Chamberliln  fell  for  It  at  Munich;  he  chose  In  favor  of 
Mr.  Hitler  as  against  Mr.  Stalin,  and  now  he  has  both  around  the 
neck  of  England.  I'^amce,  and  the  democracies. 

Indeed,  for  10  years  a  great  fear  lias  come  over  the  i>cople  of 
the  world.  S.nce  the  Russian  Revolution — a  revolution  of  which 
the  American  people  know  very  little,  by  the  way — anyone  express- 
ing anything  new  has  been  badgered  and  persecuted  and  called 
a  Red  Russian  Communist.  And  when  Hitler  came  into  power, 
he  engendered  moi-e  fear — and  made  the  great  fear  more  positive, 
apd  more  hysteric  J.  Strangely  enough,  democracies  have  bowed 
under  the  lash  am.  tortuous  words  of  the  Fascist  press  and  Fascist 
dictators.  Tliey  have  cringed  as  tliotigh  they  were  ashamed  of 
democracy ! 

Rich  Frencimen,  Czechoslovaks,  Poles,  Germans,  Englishmen — all 
fell  for  It.  But  b<cause  the  world  has  a  horror  of  war,  mankind 
contracted  tlie  terrible  world  disease  of  the  great  fear.  Hitler 
taught  them  all  about  the  "red"  menace — and  when  he  got  all  these 
chumps  of  capitalism  out  of  the  way  he  threw  in  with  Stalin. 
And  now  th?  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  face  the  real  menace  of 
combined  ahsolutlsin  and  military  power. 

And  we  American*  have  the  same  great  fear. 

What  I  have  said  Is  about  psychology,  about  propaganda,  about 
the  recent  habit  of  Just  throwing  away  ovir  liberties.  In  such  a 
case  civil  liberties  cidn't  seem  to  mean  much,  for  even  If  we  had 
them,  we  would  glvt;  them  away. 

What  then  is  the  most  serious  menace  today?  Isn't  It  the  re- 
pugnance, the  fear,  to  think  on  any  idea?  You  may  have  the 
protection  ol  libertios  at  the  point  of  a  machine  gun.  but  liberties 
will  not  last  long  if  you  have  to  use  dictatorial  methods  in  order 
to  make  the  people  preserve  their  own  Constitution  and  their  own 
Bill  of  Rights.  inste:id  of  using  honest,  clear  thinking. 

THE    PHOGP.ES  3    OF    LIBERTIES    IN    THE    tTNITED    STATES 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  saying  liberties  should  be  left  un- 
protected. In  fact.  1  am  saying  that  at  all  cost,  even  though  the 
people  are  throwing  away  their  liberties,  even  though  the  means 
of  prcductlcn — and  the  press — are  controlled  by  the  selfish  mi- 
nority. I  say  our  mo.it  essential  duty  is  to  preserve  civil  liberties. 

Most  everybody  In  this  crowd  knows  the  history  of  our  civil 
liberties.  First  came  '.he  Bill  of  Rights,  protecting  against  Invasion 
of  rights  by  the  Federal  Government.  But  all  States  were  left  to 
disfranchise,  abuse,  cr  violate  the  rights  of  their  own  citizens. 
Then  came  -.he  fourte«nth  amendment,  saying  all  men  should  have 
due  process  of  law.  That  was  supposed  to  give  liberty  to  every- 
body, all  over  the  country:  It  was  supposed  to  protect  your  liberties 
from  invasion  by  any  part  of  the  Government,  State  or  Federal, 
and,  I  think,  from  any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens. 

But  It  was  not  until  the  Hague  case  that  liberties  were  finally 
fully  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
case  in  effe<  t  establishes  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  that  men  and  women  can  assemble,  pray,  hand  out  pamph- 
lets, petition  the  Government,  and  all  that.  The  Supreme  Court 
thought  it  out,  and  the  ught  it  out  welL 

Let's  analyze  that  cas^'. 

It  rests  upon  the  simple  principle  that  if  Mr.  Pord.  or  members 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  or  manufacturer's  association  can 
make  8p>eeches  In  a  city  like  Milwaukee,  which  has  a  Socialist 
mayor,  then  a  Mr.  Bridges,  or  Earl  Browder.  and  members  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  or  the  Communist  Party  can  make  speeches  in  Jersey 
City,  dictated  over  by  a  boss  belonging  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

All  this  is  reasonable.  Let  us  talk  it  out — and  if  we  can  pre- 
serve otir  liberty  of  speec.^i  long  enough,  maybe  we  can  keep  from 
killing   each  "other   off,   and   destrojring   the   Nation. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  In 
troublesome  times — I  mean  hard  times — people  fight  for  their  eco- 
nomic rights,  whether  they  are  conservatives  or  radicals,  or  what 
not.     E\en  the  Dies  committee  agrees  to  that. 

WHAT    IS    LIBERTY,    AND    FOB    WHOM? 

However,  the  owner  cf  the,  means  of  production,  the  holder  of 
the  economic  power,  has  always  had  the  upper  hand,  and  hence.  In 
plain  English,  the  most  liberty.  We  can  all  agree,  right  now, 
that  we  are  for  liberty,  and  want  everybody  to  have  It. 

But  the  question  Is  liberty  for  whom?  Indeed,  the  slave 
owners  of  the  South  fought  for  liberty  In  the  Civil  War.  Who 
for?  For  the  Negroes,  and  the  seven-eighths  of  the  non-sl^ive- 
ownlng  white  j>opulatlon.  known  as  the  poor  whites?  No!  They 
fought  for  liberty  for  them-selves.  while  the  poor  whites  were  led 
to  fight  against  their  own  liberty.  Just  as  the  small  reactionary 
minority  has  many  of  the  common  people  fighting  each  other 
today. 

When  ynu  talk  to  a  Liberty  Leaguer,  or  some  member  of  a 
high-sounding  organization  blattlng  his  ears  off  about  the  Con- 
stitution, whose  liberty  is  he  talking  about?  Why  his  own,  of 
course. 

And  It  Is  here  that  I  hop?  I  make  a  point.  The  point  Is  that 
the  conservative  ought  to  be  more  Interested  in  liberty  than 
anyone  else.  The  minority  property  taterests  have  always  gone 
too  far,  have  used  too  mu<h  force  to  protect  their  ante.    They 


have  always  tried  to  keep  the  status  quo  by  force.  And  the  end 
has  always  been  that  they  are  deprived  of  what  they  have  by 
force. 

NO   REVOLtmON    BTTT  SOLUTIONS    MTTST   BE    MADE 

I  am  not  warning  of  any  impending  violent  revolution.  But 
economic  solutions  have  not  been  made,  and  It  doesn't  look  as 
though  they  will  be.  Therefore  the  conservatives,  if  history 
means  anything,  are  the  ones  that  ought  to  be  yelling  the  loudest 
for  liberty  and  real  democracy.  If  they  don't,  violence  or  dic- 
tatorship will   surely  wipe   them  out. 

And  I  Jxist  brought  in  the  word  "democracy." 

What  Is  It?  Throughout  history  people  have  talked  about 
democracy — but  they  have  always  meant  democracy  for  a  special 
group,  class,  or  religion.  Democracy  has  been  for  those  that  got 
the  benefit — as  In  Greece,  and  the  South,  where  the  majority  of 
the  population  were  slaves. 

But  what  Is  true  democracy?  Well,  I'm  going  to  tell  you,  and  I 
think  It  Is  a  good  definition.  Piofessors  may  try,  but  we  won't 
understand.     So  here  Is  the  correct,  the  maverick,  definition: 

"Democracy  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  talk,  pray,  and  think  as 
he  pleases,  live  In  p>eace.  and  eat  regular." 

I  might  say  that  no  such  democracy  has  ever  existed,  and  doe^ 
not  exist  now.  We  have  the  form  of  democracy,  but  as  for  reallv 
having  the  substance  of  It,  that's  something  else.  But  at  least  wis 
will  agree.  I  hope,  that  my  definition  is  right. 

Everyone  can  understand  the  meaning  of  that  definition.  It 
means  that  a  man  should  have  Intellectual  and  spiritual  liberty; 
that  his  soul  should  be  free;  that  he  should  not  be  killed  or  have 
to  kill  anybody  else;  and  that  he  should  have  economic  free- 
dom. Economic  freedom  simply  means  groceries,  and  their  proper 
distribution.  Economics  Is  whether  you  eat  or  not,  and  that  is 
all.     And  If  you  don't  eat.  you  have  no  liberty. 

Now.  I  promLsed  I  wouldn't  make  a  political  speech — that  is.  I 
wouldn't  tell  you  to  vote  Democratic  or  otherwise.  And  as  a  new 
dealer,  I  admit  that  too  little  of  a  fundamental  nature  has  been 
accomplished  these  last  few  years. 

Am  I  abusing  the  President?  No,  indeed,  for  he  has  led  the 
American  people  Just  as  far  ahead  iis  they  care  to  go,  without  any 
movement,  and  with  very  few  other  leaders  who  stand  out  for 
civil  liberties  and  economic  democracy.  Don't  blame  everything  on 
Roosevelt.  The  misfortune  is  that  America  is  still  In  chaos,  and 
there  is  no  sizable  group  or  party  that  stands  for  anything  at  all. 

A  NATION  SHOULD  NOT  DECIDE  AN  ISSUE  ON  ONE  PERSON AUTT 

Into  this  puzzling  situation  come.s  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  run  for  a  third  term.  Now,  I  am  for  a  third 
term.  But  I  am  worried  because  of  lack  of  a  movement  and  lack 
of  leaders.  I  think  It  Is  a  dangerous  condition  when  people  are  no 
confused  that  all  they  know  is  that  they  are  for  or  against  a  single 
man. 

Before  the  World  War,  there  was  a  Socialist  movement.  There 
was  the  Bull  Moose  Party.  But  when  the  war  swept  over  us,  not 
only  socialism  but  all  movements  were  blotted  out.  To  this  date 
no  real  movement  has  arisen  in  America. 

In  traveling  over  the  country.  I  find  frank  and  open  discussion 
almost  impossible — at  least  to  the  extent  of  anybody  really  having 
any  toleration,  or  even  listening  with  mental  fairness.  It  Is  true 
you  can  go  to  an  open  forum  and  talk  about  public  ownership  if 
you  want  to.  but  everybody  has  his  mind  made  up  in  advance. 

But  a  strange  thing  to  me  is  that  when  some  government  hater 
wants  something  done  honestly  and  safely,  he  sees  to  it  that  ttuB 
Federal  Government  either  owns  or  controls  It.  If  one  of  them 
gets  In  an  airplane — be  he  Ford  or  J.  P.  Morgan  or  that  napitl- 
capltallst.  Wendell  Willkle — he  wants,  fii-st  of  all,  to  know  whether 
the  plane  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Government. 
[Applause.] 

THE  EXPANDING   POWER   OF  THE  FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT 

In  hundreds  of  our  dally  contacts,  the  Government,  Federal  or 
otherwise,  is  doing  what  you  need,  and  doing  what  private  business 
cannot  do. 

Historically,  of  course,  the  American  was  suspicious  of  govern- 
ment because  he  was  suspicious  of  the  King.  Some  of  our  original 
constitutional  debates  were  funny — some  of  our  forefathers  were 
even  opposed  to  letting  the  Government  operate  the  Army,  Navy, 
or  post  office. 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  lead  you  Innocent  descendants  of  the 
American  Revolution  astray,  nor  teach  you  bad  things.  I  only 
say  that  people  must  begin  to  study  and  realize  that  there  Is  an 
expanding  power  of  the  Federal  Government.  Take  the  subject  of 
monopolies:  They  dominate  our  life.  So  our  jwlltlcal  heroes  bom- 
blnate  about  monopolies,  and  say  that  monopoly  Is  bad.  But  why 
not  Just  say — and  let  everyone  agree  on  a  simple  thing — ^that  all 
monopolies  shotild  be  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government? 
[Applause.] 

To  put  It  in  simpler  words,  that  means  jjubllc  ownership  of 
certain  industries  or  their  control  by  the  people.  But  any  such 
simple  suggestion  that  the  American  people  sliould  run  their  own 
Government  or  conserve  their  own  natural  )-esources  brings  the 
outraged  cry  of  "communism."  And  everybody  from  the  elevator 
boy  to  big  corporation  owner  begins  to  tremble  with  fear. 

THE    SCANDINAVIAN     EXPEBIMENT    IS     StTCCESSriTL 

In  this  Situation  certainly  we  Americans  otight  to  try  to  be  as 
sensible  as  the  Scandinavians.  You  already  know  that  in  6<mn- 
dinavian  countries,  ownership  of  a  utility  might  be  spread  aroimd 
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The  original  Idea  of  the  enactment  of  the  poll  tax  might  have 
been  to  exclude  the  Negrt\  But  today  It  excludes  the  white 
man    from    the    Democratic    primaries,    and    more    white    men    are 


local  self-government.     But  what  they  are  doing  is  to  destroy  self- 
government. 

Let    us.    therefor*     Insist    thnt.    slnro    niir    miintnr    te    nno    •/»nTinml»» 
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in  such  hands  aa  the  King,  offlclally  and  personally,  members  of 
the  royal  family,  citlea.  towns,  and  general  private  ownership. 
There  you  have  a  ftUl  combination  of  royal,  official,  municipal,  and 
personal  ownership;   and.  moreorer,  this  has  proved  satisfactory. 

Imagine  a  kli^  being  mixed  up  in  a  Socialist  enterprise.  I  have 
often  wondered  why  the  chambers  of  commerce  In  Scandinavia 
havent  run  their  Kings  out  of  the  country,  or  at  least  have  gotten 
a  Dies  Committee  to  smear  them  and  call  them  red  Kings,  royal 
transmission  belts,  or  something  like  that. 

But  what  do  we  do?  We  permit  a  lot  of  arrogant,  overbearing 
Federal  Judges  to  enjoin  us  to  death.  And  the  National  Congress 
usually  Ilea  down  and  lets  them  do  It.  The  Government  knows, 
and  the  people  know,  and  the  Judges  know  that  T.  V.  A.,  for 
Instance,  is  a  legitimate  Government  agency;  and  that  its  fimctlons 
could  not  be  doni;  except  by  the  Government.  Everyone  knows 
T  V  A.  was  not  Just  building  dams,  but  also  provides  flood  con- 
trol; besides  that.  It  Is  a  great  social  program  with  soil  conserva- 
tion, education,  arid  a  myriad  of  other  things.  No  private  corpo- 
ration on  earth  could  aabume  these  governmental  responsibilities; 
they  had  to  be  done  by  a  government  and  by  democratic  methods. 

But  wh^t  happ««ned?  When  T.  V.  A.  began  to  operate,  there 
was  no  stopping  tJie  big  corporations  from  getting  endless  injunc- 
tions, and  it  was  crippled  time  after  time  and  year  after  year. 

Here  one  Is  likely  to  ask  if  I  am  opposed  to  the  power  of  the 
Judiciary.  No;  but  the  legislature,  and  not  the  Judiciary,  is  sup- 
FKtscd  to  run  thlc  Government.  Moreover,  in  all  such  cases  in 
Canada  and  other  democratic  nations  like  our  own,  the  legislatures 
never  ipermit  courts  to  block  the  government. 

Whether  I  am  xn  or  out  of  Congress.  I  still  have  the  right  to 
criticize;  and  as  a  private  citizen  I  so  criticize  Congress.  Congress 
and  the  legislatures  pass  their  duties  on  to  the  courts;  and  they 
should  take  on  these  duties  themselves. 

THIS    NATION     IS    AND    WUX    BE    CAFITAUSTIC 

Now.  this  is  a  capitalistic  country,  and  nothing  else.  At  the 
same  time  we  all  admit  that  there  should  be  a  post  offloe,  an  Army, 
roads,  public  transportation  In  some  Instances,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  Government  assistance  in  the  shape  of  subsidies 
for  agriculture,  shipping,  and  other  lines  of  business  But  any 
further  discussion  gets  people  worried  that  the  "red"  revolution  Is 
Just  around  the  cromer. 

Let  no  man  worry  about  capltall<;m  being  crushed  out  Ln  this 
country.  I  know  that  every  American  Is  a  capitalist.  Once  I 
had  a  colony  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  people — it  was  during 
Hoovers  administration  and  nobody  had  any  money — and  so 
everybody  worked  hard  and  exchanged  labor  for  goods.  But  the 
Orst  man  who  got  $5  got  drunk,  turned  capitalist,  beat  his  wife, 
and  began  condemning  the  "reds." 

nX>l>LE    SIMFLT    DON'T    WANT   COMMT7NISM 

So  we  might  as  well  admit  that  America  ts  going  to  proceed 
"^«pon  capitalistic  lines  and  that  there  is  no  danger,  if  you  call  It 
that,  and  absolutely  no  possibility  of  communism  in  this  coun- 
try, for  the  sJ'.nple  reason  that  the  people  don't  want  communism. 

But  here  I  make  a  warning  to  America's  "better  class."  If  they 
don't  get  "hep"  to  themselves;  if  they  don't  stop  their  hypocriti- 
cal yapping  about  Government  Interference  and  Government 
spending;  if  they  don't  see  to  it  that  liberty  and  economic  democ- 
racy are  made  pcoslble  to  the  American  people,  'hen  this  country 
Is  going  on  the  rocks.  Just  as  sure  as  God  made  little  apples. 

Therefore.  I  say  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  Americans 
are  determined  to  preserve  both  capitalism  and  liberty — but  at  the 
same  time.  Then,  Lf  we  have  any  sense,  we  ought  to  figure  out 
how  to  do  It  before  It  la  too  late.  Let's  do  It  now,  before  the  time 
comes  when  we  can  do  nothing. 

All  Americans,  aa  far  as  I  know,  want  what  they  call  democracy: 
so  for  the  moment  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  we  need,  and 
some  of  the  tHlngs  we  do  don't  need.  In  order  to  get  democracy. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  these:  but  let  me  set  them 
cut.     Here  they  are;  let's  talk  about  them  and  really  do  something: 

I.  Civil  liberties.  Martin  Dixs.  and  poll  taxes.  We  want  the 
liberties,  but  not  Mastiii  and  the  poll  taxes. 

II.  Economic  democracy,  or  groceries;  whatever  you  call  It,  we 
want  to  eat. 

ni.  Local  government — and  let's  preserve  It.  but  at  the  same  time 
realize  our  country  is  one  economic  and  political  unit. 

rv.  Labor  peace,  and  maybe  some  leaders  ought  to  be  chloro- 
fcrmed,  or  drowned. 

About  the  llrst — civU  liberties — we  have  already  talked.  We 
know  civil  UbertlM  are  being  brutally  violated  In  many  places,  and 
^always  have  been,  and  always  will  be. 

CIVIL  unarms  au  fos  BvnTBoor 
All  we  have  to  remember  is  that  civil  liberties  are  supposed  to  be 
for  everybody.  We  know  that  since  the  first  World  War  that  people 
In  democracies  have  been  doing  more  and  more  to  cut  their  own 
throats.  Now.  for  example,  take  the  attitude  of  oiu"  American 
Communists  on  Finland.  Whether  these  Communists  are  right  or 
wrong  Is  somiJthlng  else — ^wlth  the  vast  overwhelming  majority 
of  90  percent.  I  am  for  the  Finns.  But.  nevertheless,  I  say  let  the 
Communists — I  mean  real  ones — blat  their  ears  off,  as  do  Liberty 
Lce.guers  or  the  dodo  toiiee  of  today. 

In  the  post  few  yeftrs  many  businessmen  have  taken  the  choice 
of  fascism  instead  of  jommunism.  because  they  thought  they  had 
to  choose.  In  Germany  the  businessman  was  promptly  put  In  a 
iMpIt  Jacket  under  nazl-l&m;  as  an  individual  peraun  with  liberty. 
OFbas  ceased  to  exist. 


Urr'S   nCHT  both   fascism    and  COMMITTfISM 

So  let's  not  take  either  fascism  or  communism.  And  the  boy 
who  had  better  really  watch  out  is  the  businessman,  for  he  has 
the  most  to  lose. 

Now,  let's  talk  about  Maxtin  Dibs.  What's  wrong  with  his  com- 
mittee? The  answer  is  that  its  majority  action  has  been  cruelly 
unfair.  That's  the  whole  story.  >t>'1  the  result  of  this  unfairness 
is  a  danger  to  our  constitutional  government  and  the  American 
people. 

MARTIN    DIES    PATRIOTIC    AND    HONEST    BTTT    DOES    NOT    GIVE    OTinm    GOOD 

AMERICANS   EQUAL  CREDIT 

What  about  Martin  Dira  personally?  I  know  him;  I  can  give 
my  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  he  Is  financially  honest,  and  the 
fact  thjtt  he  may  make  money  on  lectures  and  magazine  articles 
is  nothing  wrong.  I  say  frankly  that  were  he  a  soldier  In  a  war 
I  would  not  be  afraid  to  tru.«rt  him.  I  would  not  suspect  his 
patriotism  any  more  than  any  German  could  have  suspected  the 
patriotism  of  Hitler  In  1933  in  fighting  what  he  thought  was  a 
foreign  enemy  of  Germany. 

But  ^vhat  I  sadly  deplore  Is  that  Martin  Dies  does  not  give  the 
same  c-edlt  to  Americans  of  equal  patriotism.  He  is  vi-llllng  to 
smear  laen  and  women  by  the  thousands,  and  in  a  manner  strange 
to  American  Ideals  and  constitutional  practices.  He  is  willing  to 
pin  the  badge  of  un-Amerlcanism.  by  unfair  and  cruel  methods, 
on  anyone  else,  If  this  puts  him  to  the  top. 

THE  'rORTURX  OF  THE   DIES  COMMriTEE 

Yes,  I  know  Martin  Dizs.  I  saw  him  In  4  years  grow  from  a 
man  who  liked  to  play  cruel  practical  Jokes,  to  become  a  man  who 
got  Joy  out  of  practicing  plain  cruelties  on  fellow  human  beings. 
I  doubt  if  he  knew  it  at  first,  but  he  entered  the  scene  when  the 
Americins  were  bending  to  the  great  fear,  when  reaction  was  set- 
ting m  against  prcgre^is — and  he  accidentally  filled  the  niche  that 
was  waiting  for  a  man  of  this  type. 

Then;  is  no  lise  in  beating  around  the  bush.  I  know  men  In 
high  places  who  are  afraid  of  Martin  Dies;  they  live  in  horror  of 
his  unialr  torture.  I  know  men  who  know  that  Martin  Dies  will 
not  hesitate  to  blacken  their  wives'  names  by  calling  them  Com- 
munists simply  because  these  ladies  belong  to  cor.sumtr  organi- 
zations and  want  to  get  the  American  people— -and  themselves — 
better  products  at  lower  prices. 

Mr  Dies  knows  better,  because  he  Is  a  capable  lawyer,  of  kern 
Intellect.  But  his  love  to  punish,  to  hurt,  to  give  pain,  to  ridi- 
cule, to  embarrass,  make  uncomfortable,  drives  him  en  in  this 
sfldlstic  course.  And  If  we  look  at  history  we  find  men  exactly 
like  him.  who  have  taken  advantage  of  these  periods  of  depression 
In  the  human  mind,  when  people  have  been  bewildered  and  bowed 
down  by  sorrow  and  fear. 

I  personally  know  that  many  of  these  leading  consen-atlve  Con- 
gressmen are  oppcscd  to  the  methods  of  the  Dies  committee, 
and  have  said  so  privately.  But  they  are  afraid,  so  they  go  along 
and  vote  for  more  appropriations.  And  I  know  liberal  cSingress- 
men  who  fear  to  be  called  Communists,  or  fear  for  their  wives  or 
relatives. 

There  was  a  time — and  this  may  still  be  true — when  M.\rttn 
Dies  was  Immensely  popular  with  the  American  people.  He  gave 
them  the  Jitters,  and  whipped  them  up  with  the  great  fear.  He 
was.  and  is.  the  symbol  and  representative  of  the  reactionary  forces, 
a  man  of  great  power.  But  I  can  report  to  you  that  his  power  Is 
weakening.  Men  of  property  know  that  he  has  overdone  his  Job, 
and  that  such  practices  will  destroy  them  as  well  as  the  demo- 
cratic power  of  the  people. 

I  have  been  told  that  Martin  Dies  should  be  ridiculed.  But  I 
tell  you,  he  has  been  taken  seriously,  very  seriously  And  It  is 
good  to  know  that  three  of  his  democratic  colleagues  are  now 
bitterly  opposed  to  him.  and   with  fighting  spirit. 

As  a  clti2sen  living  out  in  the  sticks — I  call  upon  these  three 
men  of  the  Dies  committee  to  keep  up  the  fight.  I  call  upon 
all  men  who  fear  Martin  Dies  to  get  rid  of  that  fear.  For  If  they 
continue  that  terrible  fear.  America  can  be  destroyed. 

We  must  demand  that  Congress  stop  these  witch  hunts,  which 
are  in  violation  of  the  decent  ideals  of  democracy,  and  which  have 
already  done  so  much  damage  to  the  free  Institutions  of  our 
country. 

The  heedless  Tories  of  this  country  have  on  the  whole  accepted 
Mr.  E>iEs,  and  have  permitted  honest  liberals  and  progressives  who 
are  patriotic  men  and  women  to  be  smeared  and  persecuted  Mr. 
Hearst  puts  his  press  at  the  service  of  Mr  Dies.  Yet  the  Hearst 
papers  would  be  the  first  to  be  suppres.sed  should  the  Dies  methods 
be  permanently  accepted.  Indeed.  I  call  upon  those  heedless,  smug 
people  who  have  whooped  up  this  great  example  of  sadism  to  turn 
back  the  pages  of  history  and  take  a  look.  If  they  do  so  they  will 
find  that  people  will  not  endure  persecution,  himiiliatlon.  and  the 
destruction  of  their  liberty  and  honorable  names  without  return- 
ing blow  for  blow  eventually. 

To  all  I  say.  fight  communl?m — and  fascism,  too — root  out  sub- 
vcrsUe  movements;  do  It  with  coTigresslonal  ccmmlttees  If  neces- 
sary, but  let  us  preserve  American  methods,  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  common,  ordinary  decency  and  fair  play. 

POLL    TAX    DISFRANCHISES    WHITE    MAN 

Now,  about  the  poll  tax.  Whether  or  not  that  is  strictly  a  ques- 
tion of  civil  liberties  I  don't  know,  but  I  discuss  it  under  that 
heading.  I  do  so  because  millions  of  citizens  have  been,  and  are 
being,  deprived  of  their  liberties  by  the  imposition  of  a  poll  ta^. 
becatise  poor  people  havent  got  the  money  to  pay. 
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The  original  Idea  of  the  enactment  of  the  poll  tax  might  have 
been  to  exclude  the  Negrt'.  But  today  it  excludes  the  white 
man  from  the  Democratic  primaries,  and  more  white  men  are 
excluded  than  there  are  Negroes  In  the  South.  By  Supreme 
Court  decision  the  Negro  cannot  vote  In  the  white  man's  pri- 
mary, where  elections  are  tattled.  Even,  omitting  the  Negro,  we 
still  have   the  disfranchisen  ent  of  millions  of  white  men. 

Why  is  this?  The  reason  is  that  those  who  have  economic  and 
financial  control  of  the  So.itli  d*>  not  waint  democratic  suffrage. 
And  why? 

Well,  because  the  South  a  stUl  a  colony  of  Wall  Street.  The 
boys  in  Wall  Street  have  tie  same  high  regard  for  the  people  of 
the  South  as  did  the  lords  o!  trade  In  London  for  Americans  before 
the  Revolution.  They  own  ttillties.  banks,  mortgage  and  Insurance 
companies.  The  South  own:  about  10  percent  of  its  life  insurance, 
and  the  North  owns  90  percent. 

The  big  boys  in  the  Soi.th— the  hired  ^nds  of  the  North- 
come  from  the  land-ownln»  class,  or  they  are  the  lawyers  and 
representatives  of  the  nortiiern  interests.  The  small  number  of 
voters  are  partially  of  the  same  class,  the  dependents,  the  em- 
ployees, hangers-on.  and  ho:5e-to-be's. 

the  poor  whites  can  r  pat,  and  don't  get  poll  taxes 

The  so-called  menace  of  the  Negro  Is  continually  thrust  be- 
fore the  poor  white.  He  is  assured  that  all  is  for  white  su- 
premacy, and  so  the  disfrfinchised  white  either  does  not  get  to 
vote,  and  if  he  does,  he  dot-s  so  with  all  the  economic  prejudices 
of  the  people  who  are  expl<  iting  him. 

What.  then,  is  the  sltuati,on?  It  is  that  we  have  a  minority  of 
the  North,  tied  in  with  a  smaller  minority  of  the  South,  con- 
trolling all  of  the  South,  and  disfranchising  a  vast  number  of 
•  the  southern  citizens. 

The  poll  tax  has  always  I  een  a  source  of  corruption.  By  it  the 
political  machines  stay  in  lower.  and  by  it  can  persecute  anyone 
who  legitimately  tries  to  h(  Ip  voters  to  qualify. 

The  poll  tax  ought  to  bt;  abolished,  and  if  necessary,  by  Fed- 
eral law. 

Certainly  If  the  Constlf  itlon  provides  for  elections.  Congress 
can  make  the  qualiflcatlors.  So  let  us  all  have  as  an  objective 
the  abolition  of  the  poll  t.ix.  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  both 
political  and  economic  democracy. 

NO   LIBEirT   IF  TOU  DON'T  EAT 

Now,  let's  get  around  U  discussing  economic  democracy.  We 
have  broken  down  many  ec  momlc  barriers;  political  power  for  the 
people  has  increased  In  the  last  few  years.  In  spite  of  witch  hunts 
and  persecutions,  civil  lib<  rties  have  Increased,  and  particularly 
under  the  present  Suprem.-  Court.  But  all  of  us  have  come  to 
know  that  if  we  havent  gc  t  economic  liberty,  we  haven't  got  any 
liberties  at  all.  If  you  ha  .ent  got  those  groceries  I  have  talked 
about,  why.  of  course,  then  's  no  use  In  living.  If  you  are  hungry, 
underprivileged,  with  no  nedical  care,  and  have  no  decent  house 
to  live  in  and  your  chlldre  i  can't  go  to  school,  then  you  have  no 
liberty.  There  is  literally  lo  sense  in  talking  about  liberty  if  you 
can't  eat  and  can't  live  liki    a  human  being. 

That,  of  course,  isn't  all.  If  the  people  of  this  country  are  not 
permitted  to  eat  and  have  their  economic  democracy,  the  country 
will  sooner  or  later  blow  up.  That  is  the  end  of  civil  liberties 
entirely,  and  when  it  ends  it  ends  for  the  middle  class,  the  rich, 
and  the  poor  alike. 

Let  no  man  think  othervl.se.  Remember  Thyssen.  the  German 
Industrialist  now  exiled,  hi 4  estates  confiscated — worth  some  three 
cr  four  hundred  million  b;.  the  way — the  very  man  who  financed 
Hitler.  And  I  mention  this  so  the  conservatives,  the  property  own- 
ers, can  listen.  If  they  want  to  save  their  property,  their  liberty, 
their  stocks  and  bonds,  an  1  their  necks,  they  had  better  wake  up 
and  see  that  people  get  jots  and  a  living. 

For  the  break-down  of  liberty  Is  the  break-down  and  end  of 
capitalism. 

Let  those  who  own.  whether  big  corporations  or  their  lawj'ers,  or 
the  people  of  property  in  general,  take  a  look  at  T.  V.  A.,  farm 
benrflts.  social  security.  W  P.  A.;  yes,  especially  to  W.  P.  A.  Let 
them  think  of  Scandinavia  and  figure  that  it  may  be  better  to  try 
to  get  along  with  such  d-mocratic  decrees  than  to  try  to  wipe 
them  out.    Then  possibly  we  can  all  be  saved. 

PRESERVATION   OF  LCCAL   SELF-COVXENMENT  ESSENTIAL 

The  third  thing  I  menti.  med  was  the  preservation  of  local  self- 
government.  To  some  of  our  reactionaries  this  means  that  our 
Federal  Government  shouldn't  feed  starving  people  or  have  any 
power  at  all.  but  leave  the  people  to  the  mercy  of  private  monopo- 
lios  and  unregulated  Industrial  power.  That  Is  certainly  not  what 
Z  mean. 

Historically,  when  we  sti.rted  out  two  centuries  ago  we  were  an 
aggregation  of  States,  small  villages,  and  agricultural  communities. 
The  economic  and  political  interdependence  of  today  was  not  then 
a  fact. 

Each  locality  did  most  of  Its  own  manufacturing  and  filled  most 
of  Its  needs. 

Today  all  that  Is  chanped  and  we  must  recognize  the  United 
States  and  every  commum  y  in  it  as  one  economic  unit. 

Strangely  enough,  the  e  onomlc  groups  which  owe  their  power 
Wholly  to  the  fact  that  tils  country  1b  a  single  economic  unit, 
want  so-called  relief,  and  l'>deral  assistance  to  people  to  be  abol- 
ished— and  financial  expei  se.  if  any,  should  in  some  mysterious 
way    be    borne   by   local   g  .ivernments.     Tliey   keep    talking   about 


local  self-government.     But  what  they  are  doing  Is  to  destroy  self- 
government. 

Let  us.  therefore.  Insist  that  since  our  country  is  one  economic 
unit,  that  it  be  so  governed.  In  so  governing  it.  we  will  preserve 
not  only  economic  democracy  for  the  American  people,  but  local 
self-government  and  political  liberty  as  well. 

LABOR    PICKETING    EACH    OTHER    MONSTROtTSLT    TOIOTIC 

Now  we  come  to  the  fourth  point — a  sour  and  mean  one — the 
matter  of  labor  peace.  During  my  entire  ttrm  In  Congress  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L.  row  went  on.  It  Is  .still  going  on;  it  is 
still  a  grave  nuisance;  it  is  slow-creeping  destruction  for  the 
American  worker  and   the  people. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question  on  which  to  make  an  unpreju- 
diced, unbiased  statement.  If  you  take  the  side  of  one  or  the 
other,  that  is,  cf  John  Lewis  or  Bill  Green,  you  make  the  other 
one  a  life  enemy,  and  nothing  is  accomplished.  And  I  really  have 
no  preference  in  the  matter.  Jobn  Lewis  or  William  Green,  as 
such,   mean   nothing   whatever. 

What  to  do  about  labor  leaders  I  don't  know.  Enough  has  b?en 
said  about  them.  The  thing  that  intelligerit  working  people  must 
do  is  to  disregard  their  leaders  whenever  l.hcy  ask  them  to  fight 
some  other  labor  organization.  It  is  monstrously  idiotic  to  see 
laboring  men  picketing  each  other,  and  fighting  each  other. 

A  few  labor  leaders  chloroformed  would  help,  but  that  isn't  all. 
Tlie  point  is.  we  know  nothing  of  the  labor  movement.  And  con- 
cerning labor.  I  think  it  is  not  even  important  to  decide  whether 
^  one  Is  prolabor  or  antilabor — but  that  lalwr  unions  are  here  to 
stay — and  must  be  reckoned  with. 

IF  LABOR  UNIONS  GO.   SO  DOES  BUSINESS 

Labor  unions  are  as  much  a  part  of  democr;icy  as  business  Itself. 
There  is  no  point  In  crying  and  bellowing  about  unions.  And 
anyhow,  if  unions  are  beaten  down  or  abolished,  then  the  business- 
man can  figure  that  our  system  will  be  such  as  they  have  in 
Germany  now. 

So,  my  friends,  we  who  love  and  understand  America,  who  appre- 
ciate the  lessons  of  history,  have  plenty  to  do.  Not  necessarily 
Martin  Dies,  but  his  type  of  psychology  has  been  dominating  the 
spirit  of  America  for  some  2  or  3  years.  V/e  have  buckled  and 
bowed  and  trembled  before  the  great  fear.  It  is  time  to  throw  off 
that  fear,  and  now  I  can  ccnsclentiously  say  that  I  can  see  some 
hope  for  us.  Men  and  women  are  beginning  to  stand  up  and 
resent  this  senseless  and  cruel  badgering  and  persecution  of  good 
Americans  by  smug  and  Ignorant  people.  And  businessmen  are 
beginning  to  see — at  least  some  of  them — that  if  labor  unions  go, 
£o  do  they. 

The  reactionary  forces  still  hold  the  upper  hand,  but  many  of 
that  group  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  democracy  cannot  be 
maintained,  nor  property  preserved,  by  organizations  set  up  by 
racketeers  who  piously  claim  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

WE  LOVE  THIS  EARTH   AND   WE   OWN  IT 

My  friends,  I  end  as  I  began.  Let  us  remember  our  ancestors 
came  from  cornfields,  from  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  belongs 
to  we.  the  people. 

We  love  this  earth,  and  we  own  it;  we  iove  the  Constitution,  and 
we  own  it;  I  call  upon  all  men  of  good  will  and  courage  to  stand 
up  and  fight  for  what  is  ours. 

If  we  do,  we  can  preserve  this  country  and  be  free  men  and 
women. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1940 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  opponents  of  the  Great- 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  project,  both  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  elsewhere,  have  raised  the  question 
that  the  proposed  development  of  this  great  project  wouJd 
affect  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  In  the  present 
conflict. 

In  order  to  set  at  rest  any  apprehension  on  the  subject.  I 
would  like  permission  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary 
of  State: 

DEPA"rrMENT  or  8tat«, 
Washington.  March  6,  1940.    ; 
The  Honorable  Clarence  E.  KiLstniN, 

House  o/  Representatives.  Washin{fton,  D.  V. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kilburn:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  February 
28.  1940,  requesting  an  official  statement  as  to  whether  the  pro-' 
posed  development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  project 
would   affect  the  neutra^ty  of  the  United  States  In  the  present 
conflict. 


; : 
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In  reply.  I  desire  to  say  that  those  of  us  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Gcvernment.  whose  primary  duty  tt  is  to  safeguard  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States,  as  a  matter  of  course  give  the 
most  careful  ct^nsideratlon  to  the  effect  upon  the  international 
position  of  our  country  be'ore  undertaXtng  any  definite  action  in 
the  realm  of  foreign  aflalrs.  The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
Canada  for  the  development  ol  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Ba»:n  proJ«'Ct  would  not  affect  in  any  way  the  complete  neutrality 
of  the  United  States. 
Siiicerely  yours, 

CORDELL   HTTLL. 

Therefore  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  opponents  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  are  attempting  to  mislead  the 
public. 

Do  You  Remember  Dr.  Wirt? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  ROTHWELL  BROWN 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttnderjeave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  George 
Rothwell  Brown  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  on  March  6,  1940. 

[Fiom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  March  6,  1940] 
DO  Torr  EKMEMBra  oa.  wibt? — he  wasn't  as  fas  wbong  as  hk  seemkd 

TO    BB 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown)  ♦ 

One  meTnorable  anniversary  has  Just  passed  Into  history — that  of 
the  Inauguration  of  Mr    Roosevelt  as  President  In  1933. 

Another  anniversa^- — corollary,  one  might  say,  of  the  first — Is  at 
hand. 

It  was  on  a  March  day  In  1934  that  James  Rand  read  before  a 
House  committee  a  memorandum  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Dr    William  A    Wirt. 

Summoned  before  a  special  House  committee  to  tell  what  he 
knew  of  an  alleged  left-wing  plot  to  "bring  on  the  proposed  over- 
throw of  the  established  American  social  order."  E>r.  Wirt  touched 
off  the  fireworks,  and  In  turn  was  subjected  to  such  unju?t  abuse 
in  Congress  as  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  Innocent  and 
patriotic  American  citizen. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Democratic  majority  to  break  down 
and  discredit  Dr.  Wirt's  disclosure  of  the  Intent  of  the  left-wing 
New  Dealers  of  which  he  had  learned.  The  Gary  (Ind  )  school 
superintendent — since  deceased — was  all  but  thrown  out  of  the 
committee,  and  for  what? 

He  said  he  had  been  told  by  certain  left-wingers  that  they  be- 
lieved that  by  thwarting  recovery  they  could  prolong  the  countr>-'s 
destitudon  until  they  had  demonstrated  to  the  people  that  the 
Government  must  operate  industry  and  conunerce. 

Well.  6  years  have  passed,  the  recovery  of  the  coiuitry  has  been 
thwarted,  and  the  New  Deal  has  moved  a  long  way  toward  the 
operation  of  Industry  and  commerce.  Has  this  prevention  of 
recovery  been  the  result  of  Ineptitude  or  design?  Which  horn  of 
the  dilemma  does  Mr.  Roosevelt  choose? 

Dr.  Wtrt  said  he  was  told  that  these  New  Deal  reformers  would 
"destroy  by  prcpagaiKla"  institutions  that  had  been  making  capital 
loans. 

"Then  they  added."  he  said,  "we  can  ptish  Uncle  Sam  into  the 
position  where  he  must  make  these  capital  loans.  And,  of  course. 
when  Uncle  Sam  becomes  our  financier,  he  must  also  follow  his 
money  with  actual  control  and  management." 

How  nearly  has  this  been  brought  about  in  the  year  1940? 

Dr.  Wirt  added  In  his  memorandum: 

"When  I  asked  why  the  President  would  not  see  throtigh  that 
scheme,  they  replied;  'We  are  on  the  Inside.  We  ran  control  the 
avenues  of  influence.  We  can  naake  the  President  believe  that  he 
Is  making  decisions  for  himself.    " 

"I  was  frankly  told."  said  Dr.  Wirt  to  the  House  ccrrunlttee, 
"that  they  could  make  the  newspapers  and  magazines  beg  fcr 
mercy  by  threatening  to  take  away  much  of  their  advertising  by 
measures  to  compel  only  the  unvarnished  truth  In  advertising. 
That  they  could  make  the  financiers  be  good  by  shov-lng  up  at 
public  investigations  the  crooks  In  the  game,  and  that  the  power 
of  public  Investigation  m  their  own  hands  alone  would  make  the 
cold  chills  run  up  and  down  the  spines  of  the  other  business 
leaders    and    politicians  " 

Said  Representative  Brpce  Ba«toh  in  a  speech  the  other  day: 

"There  are  men  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  hate  national  advertising.    They 


want  to  destroy  It  because  national  advertising  supports  the  free 
American  press  and  the  free  American  radio." 

Walter  E  Botthoff,  president  of  the  Standard  Rate  A:  Date 
Service,  shortly  afterward  charged  that  ctimmunism  was  launch- 
ing an  attack  against  advertising  to  destroy  America's  free  press 
and  free  speech  as  a  step  toward  ultimate  socialization  of  the 
Gavernment, 

Bless  your  hearts,  Dr  Wirt  told  a  committee  of  Congress  6  years 
tn'o  that  he  had  learned  of  the  existence  of  precisely  that  plot. 
He  was  denounced  and  slandered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
p:itrlotlcaIly  trying  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a  peril 
tliat  threatened  America's  free  institutions. 

We  can  now  Judge  Dr  Wirt  In  the  light  of  what  has  subse- 
quently transpired.     Dr.  Wirt  said  of  his  Informants: 

"They  were  sure  that  they  could  depend  upon  the  psychology 
of  empty  stomachs,  and  they  would  keep  them  empty." 

Has  the  Roosevelt  New  Desil  kept  stomachs  empty?  It  sure 
has — for  7  long   years! 

Ask  the  10,000.000  unemployed  how  empty  they  are. 

Does  the  left  wing  expect  to  reelect  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  the  votes 
of  these  empty  stomachs? 

Yes:  that  is-  their  hope — their  sole  hop>e  for  a  third  term. 
Ihlnk^lt  over! 

Europe 
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Mr.   SHANLEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    under    leave    granted    to 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 

article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  4,  1940: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  4,  1940] 

EcTKOPE — Welles'  Chance  of  Helping  Seems  Somewhat  Brighter 

(By  Anne  OHare  McCormlck) 

Berlin.  March  3. — As  Under  Secretary  Welles  leaves  Berlin  tonight 
on  the  third  lap  of  his  trip  the  one  thing  clear  is  that  this  tour  will 
l)egin  only  when  it  ends.  It  Is  no  paradox  to  say  that  fcr  all  prac- 
tical purposes  his  Journey  to  E^irope  starts  when  he  returns  to  Wash- 
ington. As  Interlocutor  for  the  President  his  mandate  Is  simply 
to  listen  and  report.  He  can  make  no  commitments  and  draw  no 
conclusions  from  his  findings  In  any  one  capital.  Not  until  he  Is 
home  again  can  the  Information  he  is  gathering  be  compared,  corre- 
lated, and  studied  as  a  basis  for  possible  action.  Thus  the  American 
journey — if  any — commences  where  Mr.  Welles  finishes. 

Here  he  has  been  given  quite  extraordinary  opportunities  to  ex- 
jimine  varied  facets  of  the  German  ruling  mind.  Not  only  was  he 
received  with  punctilious  courtesy  and  every  mark  of  honor.  He 
was  offered  unusual  facilities  to  carry  out  his  mission.  No  dtxir  was 
closed  to  him.  He  was  enabled  to  meet  everybody  who  c  tints  In  the 
regime.  Besides  Chancclor  Hitler  and  Foreign  Minister  or.  Ribben- 
U'op.  and  other  oflBcial  exponents  of  foreign  policy,  h'  talked  for 
hours  with  Field  Marshal  Goerlng  as  economic  dictator  and  was 
-.aken  to  Nazi  headquarters  to  see  Rudolf  Hess  as  executive  head  of 
the  Nail  party.  In  addition  he  was  In  contact  with  HJalmar  Schacht. 
other  Important  personages  outside  the  government,  and  several 
foreign  diplomats. 

In  3  days  Mr  Welles  saw  more  key  men — therefore,  more  of  "the 
works" — than  were  ever  scfen  by  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain.  Lord 
Halifax.  Sir  John  Simon,  or  Anthony  Eden.  Perhaps  no  foreign 
statesman  except  Mussolini  has  been  given  a  more  comprehen.sive 
gUmpse  Into  the  human  mechanism  that  makes  this  grinding  wheel 
go  round.  Since  of  no  country  do  detailed  reports  convey  so  little 
A  sense  of  the  Incredible  whole.  In  3  crowded  days  In  Berlin  he 
learned  more  about  Germany  than  he  could  learn  In  a  year  In 
Washington. 

A    TRIP    WORTH    WHILE 

This  is  the  real  Index  of  the  Importance  the  German  Govern- 
ment attaches  to  this  visit.  It  received  .such  scant  press  notice 
that  there  could  be  no  great  popular  reaction  beyond  the  anxlcus 
Interest  of  countless  Inarticulate  Germans  looking  for  a  last- 
minute  miracle  to  stop  the  war.  The  official  effort  to  build  up  a 
picture  of  German  strength,  solidarity,  and  determination  speaks 
louder  than  words  the  ruling  group's  estimate  of  the  Welles 
mission. 

Prom  the  American  point  of  view  a  close-up  Is  also  Important. 
If  the  trip  does  not  yield  more  than  a  truer  measure  of  the  German 
machine  and  the  handful  of  m'^n  who  control  It.  it  will  not  be  a 
failure.  It  may  yield  mere  Mr.  Welles  has  not  broken  his  official 
silence  by  a  whisper,  but  he  was  not  pe&slnuatlc  In  leaving  Berlin. 
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From  various  small  Flgns  It  can  be  deduced  that  chances  that 
the  trip  may  produce  B<ime  result  appear  to  be  slightly  better  now 
than  when  he  landed  l:i  Europe. 

The  grim  impression  left  by  the  opening  conversation  with  Von 
Rlbbentrop  was  apparently  somewhat  modified  by  discussions  with 
other  leaders.  The  Ch  incelor  himself  was  In  a  quiet  mood  when 
he  received  the  President's  envoy.  E>e8plte  reports,  nothing  of  the 
Interview  has  been  reve  iled  by  either  side,  but  Hitler  is  understood 
to  have  brushed  aside  details  and  confined  his  talk  to  broed  and 
general  claims.  He  wiis  more  concise  than  usual,  and  his  tone 
was  expository  rather  taan  argiunentative  or  Impassioned. 

FIRST  OUTSIDE  VOICE 

When  one  speaks  of  possible  consequences  of  this  Inquiry  there 
Is  no  question  of  large  or  positive  results.  Undersecretary  Welles 
Is  not  a  mediator,  negotiator,  adviser,  or  even  a  commentator,  but 
simply  a  reporter  commissioned  to  interview  four  governments  to 
find  out  if  there  is  any  basis  for  peace  before  the  war  Is  fought 
to  a  finish.  Tliere  is  n.i  reason  to  assume  that  any  such  basis  was 
discovered  here.  On  the  contrary,  within  the  past  week  the  Reich 
Government  gave  southern  neighbors  assurances  which  they  Inter- 
pret as  a  clear  Indication  that  the  Germans  are  ready  to  move  In 
the  opposite  direction  Italy's  action  In  calling  up  additional 
military  classes  may  be  a  response  to  this  warning. 

For  the  first  time  sir  ce  the  war,  however,  an  outsider's  voice  has 
penetrated  to  the  Inner  circles  of  Berlin.  This  does  not  mean  It 
w:ll  dispel  echoes  of  tlielr  own  voices  to  which  Nazi  leaders  have 
been  listening,  or  that  the  calm  accents  of  Mr.  Welles  will  affect 
In  the  slightest  degree  the  course  decided  on.  Probably  the  most 
it  can  accomipllsh  Is  to  give  pause  while  Hitler  and  his  coterie 
wait  tQjigar  jirhat  the  French  and  British  say  in  reply  to  questions 
asked  here?~-^^Even  that  Is  something,  for  more  and  more  It  ap- 
pears the  purpose  of  the  Welles  Journey  narrows  down  to  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  time  to  stave  off  the  irrevocable  plunge  toward  un- 
predictable disaster.  As  already  suggested  In  this  place,  the  order 
existing  over  great  aresus  of  Europe  Is  so  fragile  that  a  single  tear 
In  the  tissue-paper  surface  means  something  like  anarchy  and 
chaos.  People  are  saying  that  if  nothing  happens  before  April  1. 
the  danger  will  be  progressively  less  thereafter.  On  such  brief 
respites  do  Europe's  hopes  hang  nowadays.  Thus  Welles  Is  watched 
as  a  kind  of  symbolic  figure  in  a  race  against  time  and  doom. 
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Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  particular  pleasure 
that  I  insert  in  the  Record  speeches  concerning  Col.  Michael 
de  Kovats,  American  Revolutionary  hero,  published  by  the 
Hungarian  reference  library  with  the  assistance  of  an  ad- 
visory council,  including  Prof.  Edwin  M.  Borchard,  of  Yale; 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia;  and  Prof. 
James  T.  Shotwell. 

ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  L.  WILLICAN,  PH.  D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  AMERICAN  HISTOR 
ST.    JOHN'S    tTNIVERSITT,    BROOKLYN 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  that  the  United  States  has  made 
to  world  civilization  is  her  virtue  of  holding  on  and  helping  others 
to  hold  on  to  those  \alue8  in  life  which  make  human  existence 
bearable. 

Tonight  we  are  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  that  great  army 
of  patriots  who  made  possible  this  great  American  virtue — who 
made  this  United  States — the  only  country  where  the  masses  of  men 
can  still  enjoy  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  the  past  history  of  mankind  there  have  been  times  when 
human  existence  seemed  unbearable.  Civilization  appeared  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  complete  ccllapse  and  men  lived  mere  like  animals 
than  human  beings.  The  culture  and  civilization  of  mankind  was 
saved  when  God  gave  Moses  the  Ten  Commandments— a  riile  to 
guide  human  condtict.  This  rule  was  successful  for  many  years  In 
guiding  human  relationships,  but  once  more  selfishness  and  mate- 
rialism dominated  human  existence.  Christ  gave  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  to  save  humanity  again.  He  preached  the  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  as  the  article  of  faith  to  which  men  must 
adhere  If  life  would  !«  bearable.  For  many  years  this  doctrine 
reformed  the  minds  and  actions  of  men,  but  again  society  began  to 
crumble  due  to  human  weakness.  Again  divine  providence  provided 
men  with  messages  that  would  arouse  their  faith  and  courage. 
appeal  to  their  minds  and  heart*,  and  guide  their  thoughts  and 
acuons.    This  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Issued  in  1776. 


It  was  In  the  year  1776  that  13  small.  Insignificant  colonies  Jointly 
Issued  a  declaration  of  Independence  which  was  destined  to  rock  the 
entire  world  to  Its  very  foundations.  It  was  these  Thirteen  Colonies 
who  declared:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  tie  self-evident  that  all  men 
are  created  equal."  Not  some  men,  bui.  all  men.  are  ci'eated  equal. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  goes  on  to  say  "that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  My 
friends,  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator — not  a  dictator,  not  a 
government,  but  by  God.  "That  to  secure  these  rights  governments 
are  Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed."  If  we  live  up  to  the  pronouncement  of  this 
declaration,  we  will,  in  resjiectlng  the  Inalienable  rights  of  our 
fellow  men,  follow  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

This  message  was  heard  at  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  It  even 
reached  the  small  villages  on  the  far  plains  of  Hungary — the  home 
of  the  renowned  Hussars,  the  n"eatest  horsemen  of  all  time. 

It  was  In  the  heart  of  the  Hussar  country.  In  a  small  village,  that 
Michael  de  Kovats  was  born  on  June  12.  1724.  It  was  In  this  region 
that  the  great  cavalrymen  of  the  world  were  trained.  It  was  here 
that  young  Kovats  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  what  It  means  to 
enjoy  life,  enjoy  liberty,  and  to  enjoy  tne  pursuit  of  happiness. 
For  him  it  was  to  ride  horses. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem  In  light  of  recent  events.  Prussia  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War  was  the  victim  of  the  aggressions  of  Austria, 
Russia,  Prance,  and  Sweden.  Pi-usslan  liberties  were  endangered, 
and  It  was  to  Prussia  that  the  young  Kovats  went  to  Join  the  cavalry 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  However,  as  the  war  began  to  lag  and 
Frederick  the  Great  used  his  cavalry  to  collect  taxes,  to  impress 
men  Into  the  army  by  force,  and  to  collect  hostages,  Michael  de 
Kovats  revolted.  This  was  a  prostitution  of  a  great  calling.  In 
1760  Kovats  resigned  from  the  cavalry  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
returned  home.  My  friends,  this  act  alone  would  place  Colonel 
Kovats  above  the  status  of  a  mere  bngand  or  mercenary.  He  re- 
turned his  commission  to  the  Prussians  and  prepared  himself  for  a 
more  noble  cause. 

It  was  In  1776  that  the  Immortal  words  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  heard.  It  was  In  1776  that  Michael  de  Kovats 
secured  peimisslon  from  Maria  Theresa  to  leave  Buda  and  com(5  to 
America.  He  Immediately  left  for  Prance  via  Italy,  and  met  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  In  Paris.  To  these  gentlemen  he 
offered  his  services  to  fight  for  the  American  cause.  In  Paris  at 
this  time  several  divisions  of  cavalry  tjoops  were  being  organized. 
Kovats  rendered  great  service  In  organizing  his  former  comrades  in 
arms  to  Join  the  American  Revolution. 

On  January  9,  1788,  Kovats'  old  frlond.  Count  Caslmlr  Pulaski, 
recommended  that  the  well-known  ctvalry  officer  receive  a  com- 
mission to  train  the  American  Cavalry  In  the  Pulaski  regiment. 
We  read  In  a  letter  which  Kovats  wrot«;  to  George  Washington  that 
"If  Congress  will  honor  me  with  the  regulation  of  It  (the  Cavalry'), 
I  shall  faithfully  execute  and  glory  In  the  honor  of  such  a  com- 
mand, which  will  also  give  me  an  opportunity  to  show  my  attach- 
ment and  fidelity  for  this  country's  cause."  His  commission  was 
ratified  In  April  1778,  and  Kovats  Immediately  appealed  In  the 
Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser  for  recruits. 

The  methods  of  fighting  In  America  Vvcre  different  than  those 
used  In  Europe.  George  Washington  never  engaged  the  British 
Army  In  a  battle  according  to  European  standards  of  fighting. 
The  American  strategy  was  to  binish  the  British  flank  here  and 
there,  ambush,  and  execute  surprise  attack. 

It  was  the  cavalry  which  was  used  through  1778  and  1779  to 
protect  the  American  Infantry  as  It  retreated  from  one  position 
to  another. 

In  July  1778  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  sent 
Jolonel  Kovats  and  Colonel  Hartley  against  the  Indians.  In  the 
llddle  of  August  Kovats  was  sent  back  to  Join  Pulaski.  In  8ep- 
?mb€r  1778  Washington  ordered  Kovats  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to 
protect  the  American  Army  against  the  Indians  and  the  loyalists. 
In  October  the  British  carried  a  devastating  raid  against  the 
Pulaski  regiment.  Inflicting  severe  losses  on  the  Infantry.  It  was 
Kovats'  Cavalry  which,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  men,  successfully 
repelled  the  English  and  extracted  the  Infantry  from  Its  untenable 
position. 

All  during  this  campaign  Kovats  never  forgot  his  religious  duties. 
Early  In  1778  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  church  In  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  noted  that  the  well-known  commander  of  the  Hussars  attended 
services.  Again  It  was  noted  that  on  AprU  16,  1778.  Count  Pulaski 
and  Colonel  Kovats  attended  Easter  services. 

The  British,  falling  to  cut  the  American  Colonies  In  two  in 
England,  attempted  to  sever  the  South  from  the  rest  of  the  Colonies. 
On  February  9.  1779.  Colonel  Kovats  was  ordered  to  South  Carolina 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  English  troops  on  Charleston.  His 
legion  arrived  on  May  17,  1779,  and  bolstered  the  garrison  of  the  city. 
It  was  here  that  Colonel  Kovats  received  the  highest  praise  from 
Brigadier  General  Skelly  of  His  Majesty's  Army  for  leading  the  best 
cavalry  that  the  rebels  ever  had.  It  was  In  this  battle  that  Kovats' 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  their  Intrepid  leader,  lifted  the 
siege  of  Charleston  and  ultimately  saved  the  South  for  the 
American  cause.  It  was  here  that  Kovats  received  a  mortal  wound 
and  gave  up  his  life  for  the  cause  of  American  lll)erty. 

We  are  the  living  benefactors  of  Kovats'  spirit.  We  are  his 
spiritual  successors.  He  died  for  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  died  for  a  noble  cause.  He  died  that  America 
might  for  all  time  hold  onto  and  help  otbers  to  hold  onto  those 
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ralues  which  make  human  existence  worth  while.  He  Is  one  of 
Hungary's  contributions  to  the  establishment  of  American 
democracy. 

AODRX&S      BT       Dl.      TIBOa       KXUXtB,       OF       G»0«CrTOWK       TrWTVXRSlTT, 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

This  U  indeed  a  red-letter  day  Tor  us  American  citizens  of  Hun- 
garian origin.  We  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  such  a  large  gathering 
at  this  occasion  which  honors  the  memory  of  one  of  our  race.  The 
knowled(?e  that  Colonel  Commandant  Michael  de  Kovats  so  nobly 
helped  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  and  that  by  his  self- 
sacrtflce  the  freedoni-lovlng  Maygar  race  had  a  deftnlte  part  In  the 
estabU.shment  of  the  United  States,  fills  our  hearts  with  proud 
tati.sfuctlon 

If  any  nation  appreciates  freedom  and  liberty.  It  Is  the  Hungarian. 
It  was  the  destiny  of  the  Maygar  race  to  flght  for  Independence 
from  the  beginning  of  Its  national  history  to  the  very  pris.-nt. 
Ever  since  our  ancestors  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  occupied 
the  uninhabited  lands  on  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  and  In  the 
valley  of  the  Danube  this  flght  for  Independence  became  the  history 
of  the  nation. 

F*lr8t  against  the  Germanizing  tendencies  of  the  great  medieval 
emperors,  which  threatened  the  absorption  of  a  small  race,  the 
extinction  of  Its  national  characteristics,  of  Its  language  and  In- 
stitutions. The  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  this  small  race  svirvlved  In  Its  very  youth 
the  Impact  of  an  already  mature  civilization. 

Then,  again.  In  the  thirteenth  century  this  love  of  freedom  as- 
serted Itself  In  the  flght  against  the  hordes  of  the  Tartars,  who 
were  bent  upon  the  conquest  of  not  only  Hungary  but  also  of 
Europe  The  cream  of  the  nation  pt-rlshcd  In  this  great  conflict, 
but  Hungarian  Independence,  and  with  It  western  civilization, 
were  saved. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  which  Hungary  rendered  the  Christian 
world  was  her  strugKl^  with  the  Turks.  When  In  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  perkxl  of  the  general  European  division  and  caa- 
luslon.  caused  by  the  great  religioiis  upheavai.s.  the  Turlts  decided 
up«^in  their  European  conquest.  Hungary  unhesiutmgly  threw  her- 
self in  the  path  of  the  mighty  Ottoman  forces.  In  thi«t  uneven 
conflict.  Hungary  was  crushed;  together  with  Its  heroic  King,  moct 
Of  the  Hungarian  manpower  was  lost  on  the  great  plains  of  Mohacs 
In  1526.  and  from  Buda.  the  proud  capital  of  Hungary,  the  unfurled 
Turlu&h  banners  announced  to  the  world,  that  the  Hungarian 
National  Kingdom,  founded  In  1003  by  our  flrst  king  St.  Stephen, 
came  to  a  sorrowful  end  The  foreign  occupation  lasted  for  150 
years,  but  the  spirit  of  freedom  never  died  In  the  hearts  of  the 
Hungarian  people.  For  150  years  did  the  oppressed  Hungarians 
hope,  pray,  and  tell  for  freedom,  which  once  more  became  theirs 
with  the  gradual  collapse  of  the  Turkish  power  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

But  hardly  was  the  much  awaited  freedom  regained,  when  a 
new  danger  threatened  its  continued  enjoyment  Hungary  In  her 
struggle  against  the  Turks  enlisted  the  assistance  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Hapsburg  realm,  and  entered  Into  a  personal  union  with  the 
Austrian  ESnplrc.  This  meant  that  the  Hapsburg  emperors  of  Aus- 
tria became  kings  of  Hungary.  The  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  that 
symbol  of  Hungarian  Independence,  was  to  be  worn  by  the  Haps- 
burgs.  who  by  their  coronation  oath  were  bound  to  respect  and 
safeguard  the  natlonad  genius  of  Hungary.  But  Instead  of  strength- 
ening the  Hungarian  national  spirit  after  the  ending  of  the 
Turkish  occupation  the  Hapsburg  rulers  embarked  upon  a  policy 
of  centralization  with  the  purpose  of  merging  Hungary  Into  their 
Austrian  realm.  The  history  of  Hungary  from  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teentii  century  to  1848  Is  an  endless  struggle  against  this  new 
threat  to  Iter  freedom.  In  thin  tragic  struggle  her  best  blood  was 
dissipated,  so  was  her  wealth  and  her  cultural  energy.  And  when 
In  1848.  In  final  despair,  the  whole  nation  rose  under  the  leadership 
of  Louis  Kossuth  against  tenaclotis  Hapsburg  oppression,  only  the 
overwhelming  Russian  suppoi  t  given  the  Hapsburgs  could  break  the 
Hungarian  resistance.  After  the  national  rtslng  of  1848  was  crushed, 
a  twofold  task  taxed  all  the  pcriltlcal  acvmien  of  Hungary;  on  the 
one  hand  to  safeguard,  as  far  as  pomlble.  the  Independence  of  the 
Hungarian  national  state,  and  on  the  other,  to  harmonize  the 
Hungarian  national  Interest  with  the  Interest  of  the  Hapsburg 
Empire,  whose  rulers  had  to  be  reaccepted  as  rulers  of  Hungary. 

The  happiest  solution  of  this  great  task  was  the  compromise  of 
1867.  the  work  of  the  Hungarian  sage,  Francis  E>eak.  By  this  com- 
pronilse  a  duallstlc  system  of  government  was  established  guaran- 
teeing political,  cultural,  and  religious  freedom  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary  under  Hapsburg  rule  This  compromise  remained  In  force 
until  the  great  collapse  of  1918. 

Today,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  expanding  and  aggressive 
totalitarian  states,  Htxngary  again  faces  a  critical  period  of  her 
national  existence.  Will  the  world  recognize  her  plight?  Will  the 
Christian  world  extend  her  a  helping  hand  In  her  hour  of  need 
for  all  the  heroic  service  Hungary  rendered  In  the  past?  In  this 
period  of  malicious  propaganda,  w^Ul  the  Western  World  understand 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  politically  and  economically  Independent 
Hungary  Is  the  only  guaranty  of  a  better  order  In  the  Danublan 
Valley?  Will  the  world  Bnally  realize  that  all  that  Hungary  de- 
mands Is  the  restoration  of  her  national  Integrity.  "Nem,  nem. 
soha!"  Is  not  a  battle  cry,  not  a  chauvinistic  slogan,  not  a  provoca- 
tion hurled  at  other  nations  It  Is  a  statement  of  fact.  Just  as 
Hungary  repudiated  the  Oermanlzation  tendencies  of  the  medieval 
Cernutn  emperors,  just  as  she  saved  western  civilizatioii  from  the 


Tartar  hordes.  Just  as  she  URheld  the  cross  agmlnst  the  grasping 
Hapsbiirg  rule,  so  does  she  repxidlate  the  dictate  of  Trtanon  and 
demands  the  return  of  her  national  terrttory,  which  belonged  to 
her  for  a  thousand   years. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  Incidents  of 
Bungarlan  national  history  to  show  the  love  of  freedom  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  their  willing  sacrifice  to  keep  this  precious  posses- 
sion. I  have  cited  these  incidents  from  our  hlstortcal  past  to  assure 
you  that  this  love  of  freedom  Is  our  precious  herttage;  that  this  love 
of  freedom  was  the  reason  which  brought  us  Into  the  United  States; 
that  this  love  of  freedom  made  us  wUllng  citizens  of  thU  country, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  this  country  we  are  willing  to  follow  the 
example  of  Col.  Michael  de  Kovats  and  make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1940 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  supplementing  my  remarks 
regarding  water-pollution  conLrol  as  intended  by  the  bill 
S.  685  which  I  was  privileged  to  make  when  discussing  the  rule 
yesterday,  I  want  to  say  that  the  people  of  my  Statt-  ferl  that 
the  nv-r^rs.  the  lakes,  and  the  streams  are  a  God-gtven  heritage 
which  He  In  his  wn.sdom  Intended  shoiiid  b^^  passt'd  on  for  con- 
tinuous— In  fact,  perpetual — enjoyment  and  unresUictcd  as 
to  use  for  all  of  the  people.    Industries  and  munictpaHtiM  l»te 

a  right  to  use  the  pure  water  from  these  natural  reservoirs 
With  only  >uih  restrictions  as  misbt  be  impos+^d  for  the  pubUc 
good  and  as  will  guarantee  against  exhaustion,  but  they  hate 
no  right  to  pollute  the  wholesomeness  of  the  Water  by  dump- 
ing raw  sewage  and  Industrial  wastes  or  chenucals.  or  in  any 
other  way  to  convert  our  rivers  into  polluted  artertes  and 
our  lakes  into  ce5spools. 

During  the  many  years  of  our  Industrial  growth  In  this 
Cfiviptry.  canneries,  packing  plants,  and  tanneries,  as  well  as 
pulp  and  pap«:>r  mills  and  chemical  plants,  have  been  the 
greatest  violators  of  Nature's  beauty  and  purity.  CoaJ  and 
metal  mines  have  been  equally  as  inconsiderate  of  the  public 
good  and  as  destructive.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  because  of  the  militant  attitude  of  civic  organizations 
and  particularly  because  of  the  aggressive  and  fighting  mood 
of  sportsmen  who  are  interested  in  game  and  fishing,  and 
other  nature  lovers  who  have  forced  some  degree  of  respect 
upon  some  of  these  industrial  boors. 

Many  industries  have  voluntarily  corrected  their  ways  and 
have  disposed  of  their  refuse  in  a  more  sanitary  and  harmless 
way.  Many  have  assumed  the  attitude,  however,  that  they 
have  the  .ight.  without  any  restriction  whatsoever,  not  only 
to  siphc  .1  tnese  waters  from  the  lakes  and  the  streams  to  their 
use  in  manufacturing,  but  they  insist  upon  the  singular  and 
unrestrl'ted  right  to  pollute  the  stream  below  their  indus- 
trial plants.  This  attitude  must  be  curbed.  Cities  and  towns 
are  not  without  blame.  The  shortsightedness  on  the  part 
of  city  officials  in  some  instances  has  hel[)ed  to  destroy  the 
beauty  and  the  healthful  wholesomeness  of  our  waters.  This  ' 
shortsighted  pwlicy  has  worked  in  the  same  destructive  direc- 
tion as  the  industries  disregard  of  the  problem.  Ultimately 
we  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  pleasures  of  millions  of  out- 
door lovers  and  the  fishing  of  sportsmen  was  impaired  or  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  wildlife,  including  animals,  wading 
and  migratory  birds,  were  driven  away.  I  cannot  be  charged 
with  Ijeing  altogether  narrow  or  selfish  in  this  instance  or 
alone  in  my  advocacy  of  a  strong  and  effective  measure  which 
will  abate  the  nuisance.  Sportsmen  and  out-of-doors  men 
and  nature  lovers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  clamor  for  a  real  and  substantial  law  to  be  placed  upon 
the  Federal  statute  books  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This 
bill  is  not  what  I  would  have  it.  It  is  only  a  beginning.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  very  near  future  we  might  amend  it  and 
put  some  real  teeth  into  It  so  that  the  objective  might  actually 


be  realized.  This  Is  the  long  view  of  the  problem,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  strengthen  this  bill  by  amend- 
ment here  today,  and  I  certainly  shall  do  everything  1  can  to 
assist  in  the  reinforcement  of  the  Barkley  bill,  which  is 
before  us. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  an  active  member  of  various 
sportsmen's  and  fi.shermen's  groups.  The  distinguished 
Speaker  of  this  House  has  recognized  my  interest  when  he 
favored  me  with  an  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Conser\'ation  of  Wildlife  Resources,  a  spot 
much  sought  after  by  Members  of  this  House.  I  have  a  real 
interest  in  this  bill,  because  It  is  predicated  upon  the  report 
which  was  submitted  through  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  That  report  was  born  of  a 
long  and  pleasant  conversation  which  I  had  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  White  House  during  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress.  Oiu-  discussions  were  specifically 
upon  the  question  of  pollution  and  the  general  Impairment  of 
the  wholesomeness  of  our  waters.  The  President  agreed  to 
respond  to  a  House  resolution  and  agreed  to  order  a  Nation- 
wide sur\ey  throuRh  the  War  Department  and  the  Army  En- 
gineers which  could  be  submitted  to  the  proper  committee. 
I  carried  out  my  end  of  the  understanding  by  intrcducing  the 
resolution,  and  the  House  speedily  sustained  me  in  this  in- 
stance, and  the  President  carried  out  his  end  of  the  bargain. 
We  know  the  danger  of  pollution,  and  we  know  the  extent 
of  the  pollution  and  its  etfect  not  only  upon  the  game  and 
upon  the  Rport.smen.  but  we  are  familiar  with  the  tribute  paid 
in  health  and  human  enjoyment  because  of  this  sinful  nul- 
•ance  by  all  of  our  people.  It  must  be  said,  in  Justice  to  in- 
dustries, that  some  progress  has  been  made;  liberal  and 
generous  indu.«^trlahsts  have  realized  the  crime  of  pollution 
and  have  in  some  in.vtanccs  gone  all  the  way  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  Municipalities  have  made  far  more  and  speedier 
progress  in  this  direction,  particularly  by  the  assistance  made 
possible  throuph  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

I  am  verv-  phased  to  say  that  I  have  taken  the  lead  in 
obtaining  the  neces^^ry  amount  of  money  for  the  interceptor 
sewer  at  Detroit  and  the  vast  sewage-disposal  project  which 
will  practically  a.ssure  the  wholesomeness  of  the  whnl^  tower 
Detroit  River  area  and  extend  over  a  large  part  of  western 
Lake  Erie.  I  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  additional  funds 
by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  President  which  made  possible  the 
completion  of  the  general  plan,  which  includes  cities  and 
towns  in  the  lower  Detroit  River  section. 

I  am  pledged,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 


National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7, 1940 


STATEMENT    BY    HON.    ARTHUR    D.    HEALEY.    OP    MASSACHU- 
SETTS. AND  HON.  ABE  MURDOCK,  OF  UTAH 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
statement: 

STATEMENT   OF    REPRESENTATIVES   ARTHUB   D.   HEALET    AND    ABE    MURDOCK 

Believing  that  the  welfare  of  labor  is  essential  to  a  sound  econ- 
omy, throughout  our  service  in  Congress  we  have  consistently  and 
6teadfa.stly  supported  labor  legislation.  We  feel  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  Is  the  most  Important  of  all  labor  legislation 
ever  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  It  Is 
the  emancipation  of  labor  and  Its  Magna  Carta. 

We  believe  that,  while  this  act  may  not  be  perfect,  we  should 
be  most  cautious  In  adopting  any  amendments  which  may  have 
the  tendency  of  Impairing  the  rights  g^iaranteed  under  this  act. 
We   have   therefore   approached   the   consideratiuu   of   amendments 


firm  In  the  conviction  that  the  right  of  self-organization  and  col- 
lective bargaining  must  not  be  weakened. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  striven  with  open  minds  and  In  good  con- 
Bcirnce  to  arrive  with  our  colleagues  at  a  sound  solution  of  the 
complex  and  difficult  problems  Involved  in  the  administration  of 
this  act.  We  have  exerted  every  effort  to  agree  with  the  other 
three  members  of  the  committee  to  whom  we  accord  the  same 
pcxxl  faith  and  elnccrity  of  purpose  that  we  claim  for  ourselves. 
But  we  believe  that  the  proposed  aniendmcnts.  agreed  upon  bv 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  are  In  fact  enmsculatory  and 
threaten  the  principles,  purposes,  and  objectives  of  the  act. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  disagreement  with  the 
majority  of  the  committee  resulted  from  a  vote  on  the  question 
of  adoption  of  the  amendments  as  a  whole.  We  set  out  the  fol- 
lowing principal  reason*  for  our  dLsagreement  with  Chairman 
Howard  W.  Smith,  of  Virginia  and  the  two  Republlcaji  members 
of  the  committee.  Hon  Harrt  N.  Roittzohn.  of  Ohio,  and  Hon. 
Chari.es  A    HAUjgcK.  of  Indiana. 

(1>  The  first  amendment  deletes  the  foUowlng  language  In  sec- 
tion 1:  "the  denial  by  employers  of  the  right  of  employees  to 
organize  and  the  refusal  by  employers  to  accept  the  procijdure  of 
collective  bargaining."  We  could  not  agree  to  this  amendment  t>e- 
cause  this  language  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  significant  In  determining  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

(2)  The  next  amendment  constitutes  a  redefining  of  the  term 
"employee."  The  partlctilar  language  that  we  cannot  agree  to 
places  the  peaceful  picket  at  the  mercy  of  the  labor  spy.  provocateur, 
and  hired  thug.  Any  willful  violence,  regardless  of  its  pettiness 
or  provocation,  would  result  in  a  denial  of  reinstatement  to  the 
employee— a  sentence  to  economic  death.  The  only  Justification 
for  Puch  an  unconscionable  penalty  against  the  employee  would  be 
the  imposition  of  an  equal  penalty  against  the  employer  who  is 
responsible  for  violence.  No  such  equivalent  penalty  Is  contained 
in  the  amendment. 

(3)  The  purpose  of  the  next  amendment  Is  the  separation  of 
quasl-judlclal  functlon.s  from  administrative  functions.  This  is 
attempted  to  be  accomplished  by  the  creation  of  an  Administrator, 
Bt  a  salary-  of  110.000  a  year,  empowered  to  carry  out  all  administra- 
tive functlon.s;  leaving  the  Board  only  Judicial  function.-*— or.  In 
other  words,  setting  the  Board  up  as  a  labor  court  but  denying 
Itf.  orders  the  fundamental  and  neceKsary  attributes  Inherent  In 
court  orders;  namely,  the  sanctions  necessary  to  properly  effectuate 
such  orders.  We  direct  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  remedy  by  appeal,  to  the  Board  or  otherwise,  from  an 
arbitrary  or  capricious  refusal  of  the  Administrator  to  proceed  with 
a  charge  made  in  good  faith.  The  administrative  process  which  has 
been  built  up  In  the  United  States  over  a  period  of  50  years  and 
has  functioned  efficiently  would.  In  our  opinion,  be  very  seriously 
menaced  In  a  field  which  immediately  and  vitally  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  great  mass  of  American  workers.  We  were  unwilling  to  take 
this  far-reaching  step  without  necessary  safeguards  which  were  not 
provided  In  the  proposed  amendment. 

(4)  We  disagree  with  a  proposed  definition  of  the  term  "collective 
bargaining"  so  drastically  restrictive  as  to  undermine  the  very 
foundation  of  the  act  by  specifically  excluding  most  essential  ele- 
ments of  genuine  and  effective  collective  bargaining  such  as  good 
faith  efforts  to  compose  differences  and  reach  accord.  Such  a 
definition  would  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  accepted  and 
established  meaning  of  "collective  bargaining." 

(5)  We  were  unable  to  agree  with  the  committee  on  an  amend- 
ment which  may  well  be  styled  the  "Ripper  amendment"  and 
which  proposes  a  drastic  reorganization  of  the  Board.  We  feel 
that  consideration  of  such  an  amendment  should  properly  await " 
the  conclusion  of  the  Investigation.  We  did,  however,  in  an  effort 
to  reach  unanimous  agreement,  propose  a  flve-man  board  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  members.     This  proposal  was  rejected. 

(6)  The  thinly  disguised  purpose  of  the  next  amendment,  de- 
ceptively cloaked  as  relating  to  free  speech.  Is  obviously  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  economic  weight  of  the  employer  to  Interfere  with 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-organization.  We  hold  that 
to  attempt  legislatively  to  define  free  speech  In  pursuance  of 
ulterior  motives  is  a  perversion  of  the  significance  of  this  great 
constitutional  guarantee.  Certainly  the  Supreme  Court  has  histor- 
ically demonstrated  Its  ability  to  preserve  the  amplest  exercise  of 
free  speech  against  all  legislative  or  administrative  encniachments; 
and  no  court  has  ever  held  that  any  Infringement  of  this  precious 
right  has  yet  resulted  from  this  act. 

(7)  We  oppose  other  amendments  proposed  which  fix  the  vir- 
tually unprecedented  limitation  of  six  months  for  the  filing  cf 
charges  and  arbltrarUy  limit  the  recovery  of  back  pay  to  a  maximum 
period  of  6  months.  We  maintain  that  labor's  rights  are  entitled 
to  equal  protection  with  other  property  rights  and  that  these  drastic 
limitations  op  labor's  remedies  are  obviously  unfair  and  discrimi- 
natory. '^ 

(8)  Concerning  the  amendment  which  provides  that  proceedings 
under  the  act  shall  be  conducted  as  far  as  practicable  according  to 
the  rtiles  of  evidence  prevailing  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  we  feel  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  showing  having  been 
made  to  the  committee  of  its  desirability,  we  should  hesitate  to 
single  out  this  agency,  which  Is  set  up  to  safeguard  labor's  rights, 
for  the  imposition  of  technical  rules  of  evidence.  The  courts  have 
repeatedly  held  that  administrative  decisions  must  be  based  upon 
substantial  evidence.  We  believe,  and  the  courts  have  held,  that 
this  adequately  safeguards  litigants.  at7' 

(9)  On  the  question  of  review  of  elections  and  certification."?,  we 
believe  that  tlie  adoption  of  the  Garrison  proposU.  properly  drafted. 
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.would  cUmlnAte  tbe  desires  of  lltlgsnts  to  obtain  review  toy  the 
TOurta  of  elections  and  oertlflcatlons.  This  aolutlon  of  the  prob- 
lem we  bellere  to  be  preferable  to  throwing  opea  to  Judicial  rcTlew 
all  elections  and  oertlflcatlons. 

(10)  We  Interpose  no  objection  to  placing  In  the  statute  the 
provtslon  granting  employers  the  right  to  petition  for  elections; 
provided  It  Is  not  used  as  a  device  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

(11)  At  tbe  present  stage  0*  our  deUboatlons.  we  are  Inclined 
to  favor  the  Oarrlson  proposal  for  amendment  to  section  9  of  the 
act.  under  which  the  Board  woxild  be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  deter- 
mining the  appropriate  bargaining  unit  In  cases  In  which  two  or 
more  bona  fide  labor  organizations  are  In  substantial  diaagreenMnt 
or  conflict  as  to  the  unit.  But  we  seriously  doubt  that  the  draft 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee  accomplishes  the  ptuposes  of  the 
Oarrlson  proposal. 

(12)  We  believe  that  the  administration  of  laws  by  the  various 
^  administrative  agencies  would  be  Improved  by  the  creation  of  an 

Independent  body  of  trial  examiners  as  a  career  service,  as  proposed 
.  by  Dean  Oarrlson. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  cannot  acquiesce  In 
amendments  which,  xinder  the  guise  of  Improvement,  propose  to 
sacrifice  vital  rights  of  labor  guaranteed  under  this  act.  We  will 
continue  to  strive  to  ascertain  and  recommend  genuine  Improve- 
ments in  the  act  or  Its  administration  but  we  cannot  approve 
amendments  whose  predominant  effect  would  be  to  eviscerate  the 
act  and  deprive  labor  of  guarantees  which  are  the  fruits  of  many 
yeara  of  striiggle  and  hardship. 
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Air  Corps  Expansion  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EWING  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtday.  March  7, 1940 


RADIO  BROADCAST  BT  MAJ.   GEN.   H.   H.   ARNOLD.   CHIEF   OP 
THS   AIR  CORPS.  AND  FULTON   LEWIS,   JR. 


Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast over  WOL,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  4,  1940: 

**   PBOCKB8  OF  THE  AIB  CDIF8  KXPAMSIOM  PaOCKAM 

Ftltok  Lbwis.  By  way  of  hackground.  you  may  recall  various 
legislative  programa  that  have  been  put  through  Congress  In  tbe 
last  few  years,  for  the  Improvement  and  the  exfMmslon  of  the  air 
defenses  of  the  United  States.  There  was  one  partlcxilar  program 
of  aviation  expansion  that  was  put  through  Congress  a  year  ago, 
at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  since  that  time,  the 
term  "Wings  Over  America"  has  been  changing  from  a  mere 
expression  to  a  material  reality. 

Oen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  Is  in 
charge  of  this  program,  and  tonight  he  has  consented  to  make  a 
report  of  progreM.  so  to  spc«k,  to  you  over  this  coast-to-coast 
ICutual  network. 

Oeneral  Arnold,  what  sort  of  iwogress  are  you  making  In  your 
jvogranv  of  expaiidlng  and  Improving  the  Army  Air  Corps? 

Oeneral  Asnold.  well.  Fulton,  first  of  all  don't  you  think  It 
would  be  a  good  Idea  to  give  a  little  backgrovmd  on  this  Air  Corps 
of  ours?  Then,  after  that.  111  try  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  may  want  to  ask. 

FDi.Toir  X^iwiB.  That's  a  IIzm  Idea.  OeDeral;  go  ahead. 

Oeneral  Abmolb.  Although  military  flying  Is  now  approximately 
30  yean  old.  Its  real  birth  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  World 
War  of  1914-18.  It  waa  during  thU  period,  that  necessity  forced 
the  use  of  the  airplane  as  a  weapon.  Following  the  war  there  was 
a  normal  ankount  of  anthuBlaam  for  flying  until  the  year  1927, 
when,  suddenly,  the  world  was  startled  with  the  news  that  a 
young  American.  Chartae  A.  Lindbergh,  had  succeeded  In  flying,  all 
alone,  from  New  Toric  to  Parts.  This'  accomplishment  gave  a  new 
ImpettM  to  flying,  and  tha  entire  world  seemed  to  become  alr- 
mlnded  over  nlslit.  As  a  dlract  resxilt  of  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  there  developed,  in  a  few  years,  the  beginning  of 
our  present  oaaunefdal  air  Uses.  The  remarkable  development  of 
this  transportatkm  activity  has.  In  my  opinion,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  dvlUaatkm  at  the  workL 

Pulton  Lrwxa.  I  dont  think  there's  any  question  about  that. 
General,  but  that  Is  commercial  aviation.  What  we  want  to  know 
Is:  What  has  happened  to  military  aviation  In  the  meantime? 

Oeneral  AbmOld.  In  tbe  mlUtary  field  we  have  had  our  troublea, 
but  slowly  and  surely  there  has  arisen  the  realization  that  the 
alrnlane  la  a  most  important  factor  In  a  nation's  defeose  farces. 
Oong  the  World  War  the  airplane  waa  considered  as  a  suppls- 


mentary  weapon  of  the  ground  and  sea  forces.  Since  then  manj 
changes  have  occurred.  Let  me  quote  you  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who,  last  Janiiary.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  said:  "Military 
aviation  Is  Increasing  today  at  an  alarming  and  unprecedented 
rate.  Increased  range.  Increased  speed,  Increased  capacity  of  air- 
planes abroad  have  changed  cur  requirements  for  defensive  avia- 
tion." The  changes  that  the  President  referred  io  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  military  airplane  recognizes  no  Ijarrters  of  land  or 
sea.  and  if  this  new  power  is  unleashed,  it  can  carry  a  war  to  those 
people  who.  heretofore,  have  been  Immune  to  attack.  Because  of 
that,  the  Congress,  in  its  last  session,  enacted  legislation  to  improve 
oxir  aviation  defense  program.  The  terms  of  this  legislation  pro- 
vide for  an  expanded  Air  Corps  of  the  Army  which  shall  have  a 
strength  of  approximately  4,600  ofBcers,  45.000  enlisted  men,  and 
5,500  airplanes,  all  to  be  in  existence  by  July  1.  1941. 

PcTLTON  Lewis.  How  will  that  compare  with  other  nations, 
Oeneral? 

Oeneral  Arnold.  For  many  reasons,  there  can  be  no  direct  com- 
parison. However,  I  might  answer  your  question  by  saying  that 
this  force  is  considered  to  be  the  minimum  Army  air  strength  that 
the  United  States  required  for  the  defense  of  its  frontiers.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  organization  does  not  con- 
template any  expeditionary  forcer,  to  be  used  outside  of  United 
States  territory.  It  Is  purely  for  defense.  Such  a  force  is  a 
guarantor  of  our  peace. 

Pulton  Lrwis.  How  Is  the  program  progressing.  Oeneral? 

Oeneral  Arnold.  Very  satisfactorily.  •  •  •  Yovir  question  now 
brings  us  back  to  your  first  suggestion.  As  you  know,  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  Air  Corps  is  a  complex  and  technical  structure.  To 
be  f\illy  effective  It  must  be  balanced  In  all  Its  parts.  For  ex- 
ample, airplanes  without  pilots  to  fly  them  are  useless;  similarly, 
airplanes  with  pilots  but  without  mechanics  to  maintain  them  are 
hazardous  and  also  airplanes  with  sufficient  personnel  but  without 
bases  to  operate  from  are  very  restricted  m  their  usefulness  So 
you  see,  our  job  in  building  up  the  expanded  Air  Corps  has  not 
been  simple. 

Fulton  Lrwis.  I  can  well  believe  that.  General.  Would  you 
mind   telling  us  how   this   balance   is  being   effected? 

Oeneral  Asnold.  The  aircraft  industry  has  responded  In  splendid 
fashion,  to  our  demands.  Throughout  the  country  production  is 
increasing  and  I  can  say  that,  barring  unforeseen  eventualities, 
when  July  1.  1941.  rolls  around,  the  Air  Corps  will  have  Its  5.500 
new  and  modern  aircraft.  New  ba.ses  are  being  built.  When  the 
program  is  completed  the  Army  Air  Corps  will  be  operating  from 
Alaska,  the  Philippines.  Hawaii,  Panama.  Puerto  Rlcn.  and  from 
numerous  stations  in  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  spread  of  this 
air  force  to  such  wide  areas  is  Indicative  of  what  speed  and  range 
mean  In  the  new  conception  cf  defense. 

Pulton  Xjcwis.  In  otner  words,  you  are  going  to  l>e  so  placed  that 
wherever  trouble  may  arise,  you  will  have  defensive  forces  ready,  on 
the  spot. 

Oeneral  Aknold.  That's  exactly  right.  Modem  aircraft  sre  so 
built,  with  such  speed  and  range,  that  It  Is  possible  to  concentrate 
the  entire  force  at  any  place  In  very  short  time. 

Fulton  Lrwis.  Now.  General,  that's  all  very  well,  so  far  as  the 
actual  airplanes  are  concerned,  but  imless  I  am  very  much  mistaken, 
this  automatic  control  of  planes  hasn't  quite  reached  the  point  as 
yet  where  these  planes  are  going  to  be  at>le  to  fly  themselves.  That 
brings  up  the  little  question  of  what  you  are  going  to  do  about 
getting  more  pilots  for  the  Air  Corps. 

Oeneral  Arnold.  Yes;  and  that  Is  the  Interesting  part  of  the  Job. 
because  It  deals  with  the  human  element.  IXinng  the  past  year  we 
have  enlisted  in  the  Air  Corps  25,000  additional  men  who  are  now 
learning  to  be  Air  Corps  mechanics  and  technicians.  To  give  you 
some  Idea  of  the  type  of  men  who  have  Joined  the  Air  Corps,  let  me 
remind  you  of  the  fact  that  every  one  of  these  lads  l.s  young — I 
believe  the  average  age  Is  22  years — every  one  of  them  has  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  high-school  education,  and  many  of  them  have  attended 
college.  These  youngsters  have  Joined  the  Air  Corps  not  only  for 
patriotic  purposes  but  also  because  they  want  to  learn  something 
about  the  aircraft  industry,  and  the  Army  Is  the  best  place  to  get 
this  education.  A  great  majority  of  these  recruits  are  now,  or  will 
be  soon.  In  schools  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  many  trades  that 
the  Air  Corps  practices.  TD  see  them  Is  an  Inspiration,  and  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  report  that  these  men  have  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  useful  trades,  that  may  be  the  means  of  Improving 
their  entire  careers. 

Fulton  Lrwis.  That  sounds  like  healthy  news.  Perhaps  you 
have  found  the  answer,  in  the  Air  Corpe.  to  the  problem  which 
has  been  bothering  so  many  young  men  and  young  women 
lately — "Where  am  I  going  to  find  useful  occupation?" 

Oeneral  Axnolo.  There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  on  that 
point.  •  •  •  You  suggest  by  your  question,  the  next  point 
In  the  program  that  I  have  in  mind — the  procurement  and  train- 
ing of  young  men  to  t>e  ofDcer-pllots  of  these  airplanes.  We  in 
the  Air  Corpe  can  become  very  enthusiastic  on  this  subject.  Let 
me  aak  you  this  question.  Suppose  some  responaible  person  came 
to  you  and  said.  "•  •  •  i  am  In  a  position  to  offer  you  a 
scbotarahlp  which  ia  worth  tacooc  to  do  postgraduate  work  in 
the  newest  of  sciences — aeronautics.  This  work  involves  a  jjerlod 
of  9  months  of  training  and  then  application.  During  this  entire 
Iieriod  you  will  be  free  of  financial  worry,  as  I  propose  to  pay  you 
during  your  period  of  training  stii&clent  money  to  take  care  of  all 
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of  jDtir  penonal  requirements.  Aa  totm  as  you  have  finished 
your  training  period  you  wUl  be  paid  a  salary  which  comparea 
very  favorably  with  the  salaries  of  men  in  similar  work." 

PuLTOH  Lewis  (with  a  laugh].  Vm  b^lnnlng  to  think  I  am 
wasting  my  time  in  radio.  Oeneral.  Tljat  sounds  like  the  millen- 
nium to  me. 

Oeneral  Arnold.  Well,  it  Is  not  the  millennium,  but  it  Is  a  very 
practical  opportunity  that's  being  offered  today  to  young  men  in 
this  country  by  the  United  States  Oovemment.  Specifically,  we 
obtain  our  officer  pilots  for  the  Air  Oorpe  by  a  system  of  selection 
of  men  between  the  agea  of  20  and  27  who  are  unmarried  and 
who  have  finished  at  least  half  of  the  work  reqvUred  to  graduate 
from  a  recognized  college  or  university.  The  accepted  candidates 
are  sent  to  the  Air  Corps  training  center  for  9  months  of  train- 
ing as  a  pilot  of  military  aircraft.  As  soon  as  they  graduate  they 
are  commissioned  in  the  Air  Corps  Reserve  as  second  lieutenants 
and  then  placed  on  active  duty  with  the  combat  units  of  the 
Regular  Army  Air  Corps,  for  further  training. 

Fulton  Lkwis.  Oeneral,  you  say  it  takes  9  months  to  complete 
their  training.  How  long  do  they  stay  cm  active  duty,  as  officers 
following  graduation? 

Oeneral  Arnold.  Under  the  present  law  a  Reserve  officer  may  now 
remain  on  extended  active  duty  with  the  Air  Corps  for  a  period 
of  7  years.  However,  there  are  several  other  points  in  connection 
with  this  plan  which  I  believe  are  interesting.  We  have  found 
through  many  years  of  contact  with  the  young  officers  of  the  Air 
Corps  that  they  are  divided  as  to  their  ambitions  into  two  general 
groups — those  who  desire  to  make  the  Army  a  lifetime  career  and 
those  who  want  to  use  the  Army  as  a  training  ground  for  entry 
Into  the  great  field  of  commercial  aviation. 

Por  the  first  group,  the  War  Department  offers,  to  a  limited 
number.  commisnlonB  In  the  Regular  Army  Air  Corps.  Before  they 
can  be  commissioned  In  the  Air  Oorpe,  however,  they  must  be 
gradiutes  of  the  Air  Corps  training  center.  80  you  see  the  college 
men  who  start  out  today  as  flying  cadets  are  given  a  chance  to 
complete  for  a  comml-ssion  In  the  Regular  Army  as  soon  as  they 
are  graduated  During  the  past  3  years  more  than  600  young 
Reserve  officers  have  been  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Pn.TON  Lr«'is  How  many  will  have  a  chance  to  become  Regular 
officers  in  the  future? 

General  Arnold  Our  present  plans  provide  that  approximately 
125  vacancies  a  year,  for  the  next  6  or  7  years,  will  be  open  to 
these  boys. 

Pin.TON  Lewis  Oeneral,  what  Is  the  opportunity  for  those  who  do 
not  desire  to  stay  In  the  Regular  Army? 

Oeneral  Arnold  I  can  safely  say  that  since  the  aeronautical  Indus- 
try Is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  In  the  country  today  the  oppor- 
tunity Is  almost  unlimited.  When  the  Air  Reserxe  officer  leaves  the 
Army  and  returns  to  civil  life  he  carries  with  him  the  stamp  of 
opproval  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Industry  is  glad  to 
get  men  of  this  caliber.  The  field  Is  wide,  either  In  the  air  lines. 
the  airplane  and  engine  manufacturing  plants,  or  the  many  engi- 
neering industries  associated  with  the  manufacture  of  aircraft. 

Pulton  Lrwis  Oeneral,  to  me  personally  this  is  most  interesting. 
I  believe  the  Army  Air  Corps  Is  olTerlng  a  career  opportunity  to 
young  men  that  exposes  a  new  frontier  for  youth. 

Oeneral  Arnold.  One  of  my  officers,  in  commenting  on  this  very 
point,  said  he  would  rather  think  of  this  opportunity  as  providing 
a  new  horizon  for  youth  since  the  horlaon  la  the  farthest  thing  that 
an  aviator  can  see. 

Fulton  Lrwis.  Well-turned  phrase,  Oeneral.  Let  me  ask  one  more 
question.  Many  young  men  listening  to  this  program  are  naturally 
going  to  ask  the  question.  How  can  I  enroll  In  tlic  Air  Corps  for 
flying  training? 

Oeneral  Arnold.  I  have  tried  to  make  this  procedure  as  simple  as 
poBElble.  At  every  Air  Corps  station  there  is  a  permanent  flying- 
cadet  examining  board.  In  addition,  orders  require  that  every  corps 
area  have  a  traveling  examining  board  which  tours  the  area  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  applicants.  This  latter  procedure  saves  the 
applicant  the  cost  of  travel  to  the  permanent  board  and  often  is  the 
means  of  making  it  possible  for  some  lad  to  enroll  who  otherwise 
would  mlas  out.  Any  interested  young  man  need  only  contact  one 
cf  these  boards.  Or  he  msy  write  a  letter  to  the  nearest  corpe  area 
commander  or  the  nearest  Air  Corps  station,  or  to  my  office  in 
Washington,  and  he  will  be  furnished  full  information. 

FcTLTON  Lewis.  Oeneral  Arnold,  you  have  presented  most  inter- 
esting news,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  glad  to  received  Information  of  this  kind  from  such  an 
authoritative  so\u-ce. 

Oeneral  Arnold.  Thank  you.  Pulton.  Let  me  add  one  thought 
to  what  I  have  said.  Normally,  the  competition  for  appointment 
as  flying  cadets  is  in  great  demand  and  we  are  forced  to  apply  a 
priority  to  the  selection  of  candidates.  For  the  next  two  classes, 
entering  training  in  March  and  May.  there  remain  a  few  vacancies. 
Many  college  graduates  are  applying  for  later  classes.  Men  who 
have  recently  graduated,  and  men  with  leas  than  4  years  of  college 
work,  will  therefore  have  their  best  chance  to  enroll  right  now.  I 
would  advise  these  men  to  lose  no  tlnae  if  they  have  any  desire  to 
enter  this  field.  Ten  years  from  now  the  man  who  does  not  fly 
will  be  rare  indeed.    Time  files  as  well  as  airplanea 

Fuixoa  Lkwis.  Tliank  you,  Oeneral  Arnold. 


Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  OP  MARCH  6,  1940 


Mr.  THORKELSON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  this  article  in 
the  Record  so  that  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  other  intelligence  services  may 
be  informed  of  the  meeting  that  was  held  at  the  National 
Press  Club  on  March  5. 

The  group  may  caU  Itself  liberal,  but  it  is  too  liberal  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  com- 
munistic, pure  and  simple.  In  order  that  the  intelligence 
departments  will  know  what  the  Communist  Party  stands 
for,  I  quote  from  A.  Cloyd  Gill— Post -Office  Box  29.  Grand 
Central  Annex,  New  York — author  of  America's  Other  60 
Families,  the  Communist  Oath: 

I  pledge  ufKDn  Joining  the  Young  Communist  League,  to  be  a 
loyal  fighter  for  the  everyday  interesu  of  the  working  class  and 
the  tolling  youth.  To  further  do  all  in  my  power  to  learn  and 
become  a  conscious  leader  amongst  the  young  workers,  wherever 
I  may  be.  in  the  struggle  against  the  boss  class  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  workers'  and  farmers'  government — a  Soviet  America. 

Prom  the  same  paper: 

COMMUNISM'S    OBJECTIVES 

1.  Abolition  Of  orderly  government. 

2.  Abolition  of  private  property. 

3.  Abolition  of  Inheritance. 

4.  Abolition  of  patriotism. 

5.  Abolition  of  the  family. 

6.  Abohtlon  of  all  religion. 

TOUNC    COMMTTNIST    LKACUB 

Program:  "We  favor  the  nationalization  of  the  mtmltlona  In- 
dustry. We  stand  for  the  abolition  of  tbe  R.  O.  T.  C.  We  pledge 
our  aid  to  the  annual  student  i}eace  strike.  We  recognize  the 
greater  hope  and  vision  of  tomorrow — a  new  social  order — so- 
cialism! This  will  mean  the  building  of  a  new  America  in  which 
the  factories,  mines,  and  natural  resources  will  belong  to  the 
people.  The  Young  Communist  League  has  always  looked  upon 
the  American  Student  Union  as  a  rallying  point  of  aU  progressive 
students,  no  matter  what  their  political  beliefs." 

Officers  of  the  Young  Communist  League  are:  President, 
Gil  Green;  vice  president,  Angelo  Hern  don;  administrative 
secretary,  Henry  Winston;  executive  secretary,  Carl  Ross; 
student  director,  Celeste  Strack;  educational  director,  Fran- 
cis Franklin. 

Earl  Browder,  general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  has  this  to  say  of  the 
Young  Communist  League: 

The  Young  Communist  League,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
party,  has  from  the  beginning  played  an  Important  part  In  buUd- 
ing  the  Young  Communist  movement  and  formulating  Its  program 
and  activities..  Working  modestly,  loyally,  and  energeticaUy,  the 
Young  Communists  have  won  a  myriad  of  friends  and  a  secure 
place  in  the  movement.  This  work  can  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
older  generation. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  spent  considerable  time 
protecting  the  Communist  and  persecuting  patriotic  citi- 
zens. If  the  members  of  these  Departments  will  now  get 
down  to  business  and  reverse  the  procedure,  they  will  in 
any  event  honor  their  oaths  of  obllgaUon.  which  is  more 
than  any  of  them  have  done  to  date. 

Communism  is  a  threat  to  our  Nation,  and  the  Communist 
can  be  apprehended  under  article  HI.  section  3,  because  the 
Communist  is  the  enemy  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

No  one  should  be  deceived  about  this  organization,  because 
it  is  purely  communistic.  It  serves  little  purpose  to  Investigate 
organizations  that  are  trying  to  cope  with  communism,  for 
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they  are  Indeed  parts  of  the  majority  that  is  realizing  the 
inefficiency  in  the  Government. 

I  have  inserted  this  in  the  Record  in  defense  of  the  Dies 
and  the  Smith  committees,  which  I  now  hope  will  go  right 
down  to  the  root  of  conmiunism  and  expose  it  in  the  high 
places. 

It  is  also  my  desire  to  call  ctmgressional  attention  to  the 
tteplorable  lack  of  loyalty  that  exists  in  the  Department  of 
Jtustice;  and  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  Congress  should  im- 
peach those  who  are  not  living  up  to  their  oath  of  obligation 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  are  entitled  to  protection,  and  that  is 
particularly  true  as  to  protection  against  communism,  and  no 
department  shoiild  waste  its  time  investigating  patriotic 
Americans  in  order  to  distract  and  confuse  the  public.  I  do 
not  believe  the  American  people  can  be  fooled  much  longer. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  March  8,  1940) 
MAVsmicx  ATTACKa  Dees,  CAixuta  Hue  Sadistic  aitd  Ckttkl.  in  Cafttal 

SPVXCH—  ADMINXSTBATIOK  TjAnw^a  PlOMINKNT  AMONG  SPONSORS  OF 
MzmNO— I^EMZB  CONOSaSMAN  UKCIS  THSEX  COMMimXMXM  TO 
COHTIKCT   PICHT 

(By  C.  P.  TruaseU) 
WASHnvoTOM.  ifareh  6. — ICaury  Maverick,  former  big  shot  of  the 
Hovue's  liberal  bloc,  returned  tonight  to  the  Washington  scene. 
breathing  Are  and  directing  most  of  It  at  a  fellow  Texan.  Repre- 
sentative MAaruf  Dies,  and  his  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. 

Now  mayor  of  San  Antonio.  Mr.  BCaverIck  came  back  under  heavy 

oOctal  sponsorship  for  an  address  entitled  "Politics  and  Liberty* 

and  under  auspices  of  the  Washington  chapter,  Descendants  of  the 

^American  Revolution,  of  which   he  Is  one.     He  discussed  politics 

'vAbatraetly.  came  out  for  a  third  term  for  President  Rooeevelt,  de- 

4]pouhced  poll  taxes.  Tories,  modern  Bovurbons,  Communists,  Fascists. 


iti-     '?vand  especially  his  former  colleague  in  Congress. 


BKZOCES     CHXXKED 

Harry  Bridges,  west  coast  C.  I.  O.  maritime  leader,  who  has  figured 
in  both  the  Dies  and  Smith  committee  investigations,  was  in  the 
audience.    He  was  introduced  and  got  a  rousing  hand. 

Maverick's  audience,  so  big  that  it  completely  filled  the  audi- 
torium of  the  National  Press  Club,  was  composed  largely  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  was  sprinkled  with  groups  previously 
Identlfled  with  the  Washington  chapter  of  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  which  has  undergone  Dies  committee 
Investigation. 

The  Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution,  however,  is  not  a 
successor  to  the  now  disbanded  league,  for  it  was  bom  2  years 
ago  aa  what  was  deacrlbed  tonight  as  a  "left-wing  D.  A.  R.."  which 
disapproves  heartily  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
As  Mavorlck  told  his  laughing  audience  tonight,  there  are  D.  A.  R.'8 
and  D.  A.  R.'s. 

■CBFOIfS    TO    mCS    ATTACK 

To  Jom  the  new  D.  A.  R.  one  must  either  be  a  descendant  of  a 
participant  of  the  Revolution  or  have  descended  from  one  who 
contributed  materially  to  that  cavise.     It  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

The  audience  responded  vociferously  to  Maverick's  attacks  upon 
DcB.  which  were  as  personal  as  they  were  scathing.  Hisses  greeted 
the  name  of  Representative  Howako  W.  SMrra.  Democrat,  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  the  special  house  committee  investigating 
the  N.  L.  R.  B.'B  administration  of  the  Wagner  Act.  when  it  was 
mentioned  by  Kenneth  O.  Crawford,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  who  Introduced  Maverick. 

-  As  Maverick  spoke,  the  Dies  committee  was  preparing  to  resume 
Itk  investigations  into '^several  fields.  Including  consumer  groups 
and  allegedly  communistically  inclined  "names"  of  the  Hollywood 
moirie  oolQoy.  Today  it  announced  the  appointment  of  a  new 
counsel.  Rolim  K.  Lynch,  a  Washington  attorney,  and  public 
hearings  are  scheduled  to  ftart  up  again  late  this  month. 
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While  poU  taxes,  civil  llt>ertles  in  general,  and  democracy  were 
dealt  with  profusely,  and  the  warring  between  the  C.  I.  O.  dnd 
A.  P.  of  L.  was  condemned  rotmdly,  amid  applause,  interest  and 
effort  were  focused  sqtiarely  upon  the  Dies  committee.  Maverick 
was  buttressed  by  others,  cxirrently  on  Capitol  Hill,  who  denounced 
the  committee  and  Its  <^ieratlons. 

And.  as  DiBS,  aocompanled  by  a  committee  Investigator,  started 
for  Plorlda  the  new  D.  A.  R.'s  rally  carried  on  full  blast  under  a 
list  of  sponsors  that  Included: 

Harold  L.  lekes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  fl^uent  adverse 
commenutor  of  the  Dies  group  and  Its  works. 

Oscar  L.  Chapman.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whom  the 
committee  Identlfled  with  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy. 

RepresentaUve ,  of  New  Tork.  only  American  Labor  party 

Member  of  Congress  and  national  head  of  the  International  Labor 
Defense,  another  organization  to  undergo  Dies  ccmmittee  prcbe. 

Representative    .    Democrat.    Michigan,    who    recently    in- 

■arted  letters,  later  admitted  to  be  forged  by  someone  else,  into 


the  CoNCKBSSioNAL  Racoeo.  which  appeared  to  link  Diss  with  Wil- 
liam Dudley  Pelley,  chief  of  the  antl-Semltlc  Silver  Shirt  Legion. 

Gerard  D.  Reilly.  solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Merle  D.  Vincent,  head  of  the  hearings  branch  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Wage  smd  Hour  Division. 

Senator ,  Democrat.  Montana,  labor-supported  Presidential 

poMlbUlty. 

Senator  ,  Democrat.  Plcrlda. 

Senator  .  Democrat.   Montana. 

Representatives  ,  Democrat,  New  Tork.  .  Democrat. 

-,  Democrat.  Illinois,  members  of  the  bloo 


Washington,  and 

of  which  the  speaker  formerly  was  a  leader. 

Representative   ,   Democrat.   Massachusetts,   one   of   three 

Dies  committee  members,  figured  largely  in  Maverick's  speech. 

Charles  H.  Houston.  Negro,  representing  the  National  Asfiociation 
for  the  Advancepaent  of  Colored  People,  who  spoke. 

Senator  and   Representatives   and   spoke 

briefly. 

CALLS    ACTION    CBUXL 

Bluntly.  Maverick  called  upon  the  three  dissenters  on  the  Dies 
committee. . .  Denaocrat.  California,  and  .  Demo- 
crat. New  Mexico,  to  contmue  their  mtemal  fight  against  DiKs 
and  the  majority  of  four  which  he  controls. 

"What's  wroiig  with  his  ccnunlttee?"  he  asked,  and  answered : 

"Its  action  has  been  unfairly  cruel.  That's  the  whole  story. 
And  this  unfairness  is  a  danger  to  ami  constitutional  Government 
and  the  American  people. 

"What  about  Martin  Dixs  personally?  I  know  him.  I  can  pive 
my  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  he  la  financially  honest  The 
fact  that  he  may  make  money  on  lectures  and  magazine  articles 
Is  nothing  wrong.  And  I  say  frankly  that  were  he  a  soldier  In  a 
war,  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  tnist  him.  I  would  not  suspect  his 
patriotism,  any  more  than  any  German  could  have  siispected  the 
IMtriotism  of  Hitler  in  fighting  what  he  thought  was  a  foreign 
enemy  of  Germany. 

"WnXING  TO   BMZAR 

"But  what  I  sadly  deplore  is  that  Marttn  Dies  does  not  give 
the  same  credit  to  Americans  of  equal  patriotism.  He  is  willing 
to  smear  men  and  women  by  the  thousands,  and  in  a  manner 
strange  to  American  Ideals  and  constitutional  practices.  He  Is 
willing  to  pin  the  badge  of  un-Amerlcanism.  by  unfair  and  cruel 
methods,    on    any    one   else    if   this    puts    him    to    the    top." 

This  excoriation  of  Diss  had  been  received  up  to  this  point  with 
absolute  silence  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Maverick  became 
more  personal  and  continued. 

"Tes,  I  know  Maktin  Dies.  I  saw  him  In  4  years  grow  from 
a  man  who  liked  to  play  cruel  practical  Jokes  to  become  a  man 
who  got  joy  out  of  practicing  plain  cruelties  on  fellow  human 
beings.  I  doubt  if  he  knew  It  at  first,  but  he  entered  the  scene  when 
Americans  were  beginning  to  bend  before  the  'great  fear,'  when 
reaction  was  setting  in  against  progress — and  he  accidentally  fUled 
the  niche  that  was  waiting  for  a  man  of  his  type. 

calls  dies  sadistic 

"There  is  no  use  beating  around  the  bush.  I  know  men  in 
high  places  who  are  afraid  of  Martin  Dies,  they  live  in  horror  of 
his  unfair  tort\u%.  I  know  men  who  know  that  Martin  Dies 
will  not  hesitate  to  blacken  their  wives'  name  by  caUing  them 
Communists,  simply  because  these  ladles  belong  to  consumer  organ- 
izations and  want  to  get  the  American  people — and  themselves — • 
better  products  at  lower  prices." 

Dns.  Maverick  charged,  "knew  better,"  because  he  was  "a 
capable  lawyer,  of  keen  Intellect." 

"But."  he  shouted,  "his  love  to  punish,  to  hurt,  to  give  pain,  to 
ridicule,  to  embarrass,  and  make  uncomfortable  drives  him  on  In 
his  sadistic  course.  And  if  we  look  at  history,  we  find  men  exactly 
like  him.  who  have  taken  advantage  of  these  periods  of  depression 
m  the  human  mind,  when  people  have  been  bewildered  and  bowed 
down  with  sorrow  and  fear." 

"BAS    overdone    his    JOB" 

He  knew  personally  of  jaersons.  Maverick  said,  who  opposed  the 
methods  of  the  Dies  committee  but  were  "afraid."  so  "they  go  along 
and  vote  for  more  appropriations"  for  that  body.  He  also  knew, 
he  added,  "liberal  Congressmen  who  fear  to  be  called  Communists! 
or  who  fear  for  their  wives  and  relatives." 

There  was  a  time.  Maverick  continued,  when  Diss  was  "Im- 
mensely popular"  with  the  American  people,  that  he  "was.  and  is. 
the  symbol  and  represenUtlve  of  the  reactionary  forces — a  man  of 
great  power."  But,  he  said,  he  could  now  report  that  his  power 
was  "weakening." 

"Men  of  property,"  he  observed,  "are  beginning  to  see  that  he  has 
overdone  his  Job.  and  that  such  practices  will  destroy  them  as  well 
as  the  democratic  power  of  the  people." 

VRCXS   OPFOSmON 

"I  have  been  told.  "Maverick  continued!  "that  Martin  Dns  should 
be  ridiculed.  But  I  tell  you  that  he  has  been  taken  seriously, 
very  seriously.  And  it  Is  good  to  know  tliat  every  one  of  his  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues  is  now  bitterly  opposed  to  mm  and  that  three 
of  his  committee  oppose  the  other  four — openly,  and  with  flfhtins 
spirit. 

"As  a  citizen  living  in  the  sticks.  I  call  upon  these  three  men 
to  keep  up  the  fight.  And  I  call  upon  all  men  who  fear  Martin 
Dies  to  get  rid  of  that  fear.  For  if  they  continue  to  have  that 
terrible  fear,  America  can  be  destroyed. 
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"We  must  demand  that  Congress  stop  these  witch  himts,  which 
are  in  violation  of  the  decent  ideals  of  democracy,  and  which  have 
already  done  so  much  damage  to  the  free  instltuUons  of  our 
ooimtry.  •  •  •  The  heedless  Tories  have  on  the  whole  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Dna  and  have  permitted  their  fellow  ancestors — honest 
liberals  and  progressives  who  are  patriotic  men  and  women — to  be 
smeared  and  persecuted." 

Hook,  a  speaker,  detailed  circumstances  attending  the  purchase 
of  the  forged  letters  from  a  former  associate  of  Pelley  with  money 
furnished  by  Gardner  Jackson,  lobbyist  for  Labor's  Nonpartisan 
League,  political-action  arm  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

TO  PROBE  CROTTF 

The  committee.  Mr.  Dies  said  before  leaving  for  Florida  tonight, 
would  investigate  the  American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born,  an  organization  which  held  somewhat  turbulent  con- 
ferences here  over  the  last  week  end.  Investigators,  he  said,  al- 
ready were  In  possession  of  Information  which  he  wanted  to 
present  to  his  colleagues. 

When  hearings  resume.  Dies  added,  the  committee  would  first 
hear  witnesses  from  the  C.  I.  O.'s  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America,  which  was  cited  in  the  last  commit- 
tee report  to  the  House  along  with  nine  other  C.  I.  O.  unions  in 
which,  the  committee  held.  Communist  leadership  was  "en- 
trenched." The  electrical  workers'  union  protested  and  asked  for 
a  hearing. 

CONST7MER    ORGANIZATIONS 

After  this.  Dna  said,  the  committee  would  investigate  the 
Christian  Moblllzers.  a  group  of  whose  members  recently  were 
Indicted  in  New  York  on  charges  of  plotting  overthrow  of  the 
Government,  the  Christian  Mobilizers  and  other  allegedly  fasclstic 
organizations. 

Then.  Dies  predicted,  the  consumer  organizations  would  undergo 
protracted  probe. 


Bourbon  County  Grandfathers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VIRGIL  CHAPMAN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  B.  HA  WES 


Mr,  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  very  brilliant 
and  scholarly  address  delivered  at  Paris.  Bourbon  County,  Ky.. 
on  September  4,  1939.  by  an  illustrious  native  of  Kentucky,  a 
distinguished  and  beloved  former  Member  of  this  House  and 
of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable  Hairy  B.  Hawes.  of  Missouri, 
who  since  his  volimtary  retirement  from  the  Senate  has 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the  sesquicentennial  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Kentucky  Paris,  the  seat 
of  historic  Bourbon  County. 

His  discussion  is  of  great  value  in  a  historical  way,  as  it 
describes  the  birth  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798  which 
were  submitted  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  out  of  which  grew 
the  first  Ten  Amendments,  called  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  and  its  effect  on  democracy  within  recent 
years  has  become  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion, 
and  the  whole  matter  having  originated  In  the  old  "Ashland 
District"  (so-called  after  the  home  of  Henry  Clay  in  the 
environs  of  Lexington),  which  I  have?" the  honor  to  represent, 
causes  me  to  believe  that  anything  that  appertains  to  the 
historical  background  of  these  important  documents  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Members. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oovemor.  Mr.  Mayor,  members  of  the  committee,  citizens  of 
Bourbon  County,  Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  a  son  of  Bourbon  County, 
reciuested  me,  at  the  direction  of  your  committee,  to  address  you  in 
yoiir  very  colorful  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  your  Parts. 

The  request  was  accompanied  by  two  prohibitions:  The  first. 
no^  to  talk  politics;  the  second,  not  to  occupy  more  than  30 
minutes.  ? 

TO  debar  a  Kentucklan  from  talking  p<dltlcs  Is  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,  and  to  attempt  to  discuss  affairs  of  150  years  in  30 
minutes  is  an  invasion  of  freedom  of  speech  giutfanteed  by  your 
BUI  of  Rights. 


There  Is  little  In  my  life  that  entitles  me  to  this  high  honor— a 
sentimental  Journey  to  the  home  of  my  ancestors,  of  orators, 
critical  housewives,  to  a  territory  controlled  by  traditions  of  states- 
men, soldiers,  and  comity. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  a  diplomatic  way.  explained  that  the  request  was 
made  for  the  sole  reason  that  I  had  exercised  very  careful  and  dis- 
criminating Judgment  in  the  selection  of  two  great-grandfathers 
from  this  immediate  vicinity.  I  agreed  they  were  both  able  men 
and  each  had  performed  his  part  in  creating  the  fine  traditions  at 
old  Bourbon  County. 

One  was  George  Nicholas,  the  first  attorney  general  of  Kentucky, 
for  whom  NicholasviUe  and  Nicholas  County  are  named,  and  the 
other,  Richard  Hawes.  who  representt-d  your  district  in  Congress, 
fought  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  was  for  about  5  minutes  Con- 
federate Governor  of  Kentucky. 

If  we  could  look  through  the  eyes  of  these  two  grandfathers,  we 
would  have  a  vision  of  1776  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
the  formation  of  the  Union  of  States  and  its  written  Constitution. 

Most  important  achievement  of  all.  the  addition  of  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  caUed  our  BlU  of  Rights,  which 
grew  out  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions. 

We  should  recall  the  second  war  with  England  and  the  War  with 
Mexico,  when  the  great  State  of  Texas  came  into  the  Union,  and  the 
Civil  War.  when  brother  fought  brother  and  father  fought  son,  in 
which  more  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  considering  the  number 
engaged,  than  in  any  war  in  all  history. 

We  might  have  gone  back  of  this  to  1652,  shortly  after  James- 
town. Va..  was  established,  when  another  grandfather,  Robert  Carter, 
received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  English  King  stretching  from 
the  coast  as  far  west  as  His  Majesty's  possessions  extended,  and 
which  wo\ild  have  carried  it  straight  through  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
for  in  that  day  no  one  knew  Just  where  His  Majesty's  possessions 
ended. 

Then,  through  the  eyes  of  Just  one  more  generation,  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  which  finally  drove  Spain  out  of  the  New  World  and 
part  of  the  Orient  and  brought  the  sons  of  the  North  and  the  South 
under  the  American  flag. 

And  later,  the  miles  and  miles  of  long  lines  of  Confederate 
soldiers  from  all  over  the  South  in  their  last  great  encampment  at 
Louisville  were  led  by  a  former  Confederate  soldier  wearing  a  blue 
United  States  uniform. 

Finally,  the  Worid  War.  which  brought  death  to  the  old  sectional 
feeling  ol  North  and  South  and  forgetfulness  of  the  words  "Rebel" 
and  "Yankee." 

So  today,  in  Bourbon  County,  ParU,  Ky.,  the  vision  of  selfish 
statecraft,  of  war.  of  division  in  families  has  passed,  and  the 
motto  on  the  great  seal  of  your  SUte,  "United  we  stand  divided 
we  fall,"  survives  periods  of  division. 

No  single  county  of  Kentucky  ca:i  be  Jealous  of  this  special 
celebration  of  Bourbon,  because  Bourlwn  is  the  grandparent  of  aU 
other  counties,  the  rest  are  offsprings. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were  ruled  by  kings  and  what  was  called  the  House  of  Bourbon 
ruled  In  FYance.  With  thoughts  of  Lafayette,  of  French  sympathy 
in  our  struggle  in  1776.  with  memory  of  LaSalle,  a  Frenchman  who 
first  explored  the  Ohio  River,  and  who  probably  was  the  first 
white  man  to  tread  the  soil  of  Kentucky,  what  better  name  could 
have  been  chosen  than  Bourbon,  connoting,  as  it  does,  politeness, 
chivalry,  and  comity  between  men? 

Throughout  America,  the  Bourbons  who  were  kings  are  for- 
gotten, but  Bourbon  County.  Ky.,  is  known  to  all  Americans  be- 
cause Its  sons  have  made  hlstcry  in  all  parts  of  our  Nation. 

Shortly  after  your  county  was  created,  a  grandfather's  clixk. 
as  we  call  it  today,  crossed  the  mountains  in  an  ox-cart  from  Vir- 
ginia and  was  set  up  In  the  little  town  of  Hawesvllle.  It  has  crowed 
back  again,  this  time  in  a  motor,  and  the  interesting  featvire  is 
that  It  keeps  perfect  time,  strikes  the  half  hours  as  weU  as  the 
hours.  Its  voice  rings  through  the  lower  halls  of  my  home,  pro- 
claiming the  time  of  this  century  In  the  tones  of  150  years  ago. 
When  modem  time-pieces  and  electric  clocks  are  out  of  order, 
this  old  "grandfather"  ticks  away,  recording  the  flight  of  the 
hours  with  truth  and  accuracy  and  reminding  me  and  mine  of 
Bourbon  Countj'. 

There  was  another  grandfather — a  Scotchman.  Unlike  the  one 
who  put  most  of  his  money  In  a  clock,  he  put  most  of  his  in  an 
oak-bviilt.  iron-bound  liquor  chest.  That  stands  near  the  grand- 
father cloek.  and — Jvist  confidentiaUy — ^the  bottles  it  contains  are 
all  of  quart  size — there  are  no  pints  or  half-pints  in  its  divisions. 
Neither  are  there  half  pints  In  the  cltteenry  of  old  Bourbon  County, 
They  are,  as  they  were  150  years  ago,  full  quarts  of  the  finest 
flavor. 

Bourbon  County  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine, 
the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  radio,  the  electric 
ice  box,  the  electric  stove,  the  automobile,  the  airplane. 

They  have  adapted  all  of  these  to  modem  life;  and  yet  Bourbon 
County  has  never  permitted  science,  invention,  war.  peace,  or  polit- 
ical division  to  Interfere  with  its  fundamental  concept  of  neigh- 
borly life,  the  family  fireside,  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

In  most  old  homes  will  be  found  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  Scottish  Chiefs,  and  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and  It  is  said  that 
sometlme«  Scotts  novels  are  reread  every  year.  This  has  bred  a 
theory  of  human  companionship  which  invention  has  not  changed. 
One  may  travel  over  the  world  and  always  &td  Kentucklans.  I 
have  met  them  m  China,  in  Japan,  in  India,  frequently  in  the  PhU- 
ippines,  tliroughout  Eurojje.  and  In  every  State  in  the  Union,  espe- 
cially in  the  South.  Central  West,  North  and  Southwest.  This 
adventuring  spirit  has  not  died. 
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Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  then  a  Con- 
gresunan  from  thto  district,  addrewed  a  great  audience  In  St. 
Louis  The  presiding  officer  was  Gov.  David  R.  Francis,  hlm- 
aelf  a  stalwart  Kentucklan.  In  introdxicing  Mr.  Breckinridge,  he 
called  the  naxnas  of  UlaK>url's  Senators  »nd  Gtovemors  and  some 
of  her  Congressmen  who%ad  been  bom  In  Kentucky. 

Your  silver-tongued  orator  from  the  old  "Ashland  District- 
replied:  "Oavld.  we  are  proud  that  Kentucklans  have  played  such 
-  a  prominent,  conspicuous,  and  helpful  part  In  the  history  of  Mis- 
souri. It  Is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me."  But  with  his  Inimi- 
table smile  and  in  courteous  manner,  he  tximed  to  Oovemor 
Francis  and  said :  "But.  David,  to  be  fair  and  frank  about  U.  you 
;   must  know  that  Kentucky  keeps  her  hest  at  home." 

Bourbon  County  can  call  the  roll  of  the  soldiers  who  marched 
1  000  miles,  half  of  them  without  arms,  to  assist  General  Jackson 
at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  One  ot  those  who  marched  to 
New  Orleans  wounded  an  Kngllah  officer,  whom  he  later  brought 
back  to  Kentucky  where  his  family  nursed  the  stricken  foe  and 
restored  him  to  health.  The  English  officer  returned  home  and, 
as  a  token  of  his  appireclatkia,  sent  a  rifle  with  gold  engravings 
_aiuL  fiUver  mountings,  which  was  used  by  my  great-grandfather, 
my  grandfather,  my  father,  and  myseU.  It  was  one  of  my  prlaed 
possessions,  showing  that  even  In  battle  a  Kentucklan  can  carry 
sentiment  to  the  form  of  restoring  a  wounded  enemy  back  to 
health. 

We  can  recall  the  Kentticklans  who  in  1812  marched  north  to 
Detroit  and  fotighC  the  Battle  of  the  Thames  in  Canada.  We 
can  call  the  roll  of  tho«e  who  went  to  Texas  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  which  they  later  helped  plant  over  the  homes  of  the 
ancient  Montezumas  In  Old  Mexico. 

We  can  remember,  they  sent  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  North  and 
Jefferson  Davis  to  the  South. 

We  can  recount  the  names  of  those  who  followed  the  Rough  Rider 
over  the  hills  of  Santiago,  and  of  those  others  who  died  In  the 
faraway  Philippines.  We  can  keep  In  remembrance  those  who 
fought  and  fell  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Meuae-Argonne. 
repaying  there  this  Nation's  debt  to  Prance. 

Bourbon  County  can  write  lU  name  m  books  of  poetry.  It 
can  point  to  pictures  on  the  walls  from  its  artists.  It  can  sing 
many  songs  written  by  its  musicians. 

It  has  Its  mountains  and  Its  mines.  Its  fast-running  streams 
which.  ISO  years  ago.  were  without  poUutlon  and  gave  the  finest 
inland  fishing.  It  can  point  to  its  borders — to  the  great  Ohio, 
Which  terms  its  northern  boundary,  and  to  the  Father  of  Waters, 
the  MlsBtealppl.  which  washes  Its  western  shores. 

Its  Housekeeping  In  the  Blue  Grass  is  still  the  standard  for 
the  culinary  art.  These  old  recipes  of  Mie  hoxisewives  are  used 
throughout  the  land:  and  If  once  In  a  while  some  humorist  refers 
to  tbe  f«ct  that  "the  corn  Is  full  of  kernels  and  the  colonels  full 
of  com."  we  can  laugh  about  It;  because,  after  all,  if  one  must 
have  whisky — well,  we  know  Bourbon  Is  best. 

It  Is  best  whether  In  the  penny-royal  country,  where  odor  keeps 
the  mosquitoes  away,  or  In  the  blue-grass  country,  where  the  mint 
(with  Bourbon)  drives  the  snakes  away. 

We  know  that  ISO  years  ago.  your  open  spaces  were  filled  with 
buffalo  and  deer,  wild  turkey  and  all  the  game-food  birds  that  fly. 
and  If  your  orators  boast  a  little  and  paint  pictures  wltb  vtvld 
coloring,  who  can  blam*  tbem? 

X  kissed  the  Blarney  stone  in  Ireland,  which  is  said  to  give 
"tbe  gift  of  gab,"  but  Bourbon  Coimty  is  all  one  big  Blarney 
■tone,  which  seems  to  Inspire  the  gift  of  speech. 

I^ktng  back — aftald  to  mention  some  of  the  great  names  In 
your  history  lest  I  omit  many  others — I  believe  that  two  things 
stand  out  In  which  Kentucky's  active,  persistent  demands  have 
affected  all  America: 

One  was  their  demand  for  an  open  passageway  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  GuU;  their  persistent  and  reechoed  demand  that 
French  Louisiana  should  be  ptirchaaed  by  the  United  Stetes.  It 
waa  largely  the  continued  importiuilties  of  the  frontier  Kentucklan 
that  brought  about  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  thus  adding  to  the 
Union  Mtsaourt  and  other  great  States. 

Tbe  second  was  the  adoption  of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions, 
which  might  be  termed  "the  Infant  Bill  of  Rights."  Of  Its 
Inspiration  we  have  two  versions,  followed  by  two  historical 
schools.  The  one  relates  that  the  astute  Jefferson  desired  the 
first  T^n  Amendments  to  originate  in  the  new  State  of  Kentucky — 
to  have  them  come  froea  the  new  West,  and  he  brought  this 
about  throtigh  Wilson  Cary  Nicholas,  residing  In  Virginia,  through 
his  son.  George  Nicholas,  tha  first  attorney  general  of  Kentucky. 
The  other  theory  la  that  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  were  begotten 
and  bom  in  Kentucky,  In  the  then  Bcurbon  County:  that  they 
were  the  work  of  the  legislators  of  that  day.  prompted  largely  by 
John  Breckinridge,  and  that  they  were  carried  east  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  were  therefore  wholly  of  Kentucky  origin. 

But  whether  bom  In  the  brain  of  Jefferson  or  In  the  Botirbcu 
County  district,   the   motivating  force  came  from   here. 

Today,  when  kings  have  gone  and  self-appointed  dictators  have 

taken  their  places  and  democracy  is  on  trial  throughout  th^wnrld, 

the    best    differentiation    of    democracy    from    totalitarianism    or 

dictatorship  is  found  in  the  BUI  of  Rights,  the  first  Ten  Amcnd- 

.  ments  to  the  Constitution. 

Tou  will  agree  that,  during  tho  last  10  years,  when  a  study  of 
the  Constitution  was  revived,  the  BUI  of  Rights  furnishes  tbe 
Booet  hunum.  the  most  persuasive,  the  most  fundamental  concept 
of  democracy. 

When  religious  Intolerance  stalks  through  Europe,  we  find  the 
#Klaratlon  for  religious  freedom  a  conspicuous  test  and  token  of 
lllwrty  and  tolerance. 


When  men  are  murdered  because  they  disagree  with  the  dicta- 
tor, we  are  reminded  of  the  guaranty  given  tis  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights— "a  trtal  by  Jury." 

When  property  is  assailed  and  thrift  attacked,  we  rejoice  that 
our  Bill  of  Rights  provides  for  "due  process  of  law."  But  these  are 
subjects  too  vital  and  sacred  to  be  properly  discussed  within  tho 
limit  of  time  allotted. 

But  Bourbon  County  is  entitled  to  Its  share  and  full  honor  for 
the  birthplace  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  these  great  principles 
that  men  have  fought  over  politically,  died  for  upon  the  battle- 
field, and  are  so  essential  today  If  we  must  have  a  peaceful  Europe 
and  a  peaceful  Asia  as  weU  as  a  safe  America.  They  are  the  Ameri- 
can Magna  Charta. 

It  was  holding  to  spiritual  things — human  relationships  and 
liberty — that  distinguished  these  early  settlers  of  yovcn. 

An  uncle,  who  was  attorney  for  one  of  the  railroad  systems  then 
trying  to  stretch  across  Kentucky,  complained  that  a  great-grand- 
uncle  of  mine  had  opposed  the  railroad  right-of-way  "Because." 
he  said,  "it  would  disturb  his  peacefvU  cattle  and  destroy  his  fox 
hunting."  He  resisted  the  railroads  as  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  with  a  shotgun  on  his  own  property.  Of  coxirse.  he  was 
wrong,  but  he  had  the  human  point  of  view. 

Ladles  Of  Bourbon!  What  Is  to  be  said  of  you?  Nothing  can 
be  added  to  what  nature  has  portrayed  through  all  the  years. 
But  one  must  be  careful.  I  remember  a  young  friend,  a  resident 
of  Missouri,  speaking  of  Kentucky,  on  the  steps  of  the  *  Seelliach 
Hotel  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  He  said:  "She  is  noted  for  her 
beautiful  horses  and  fast  women."  Then  someone  punched  him 
with  a  cane. 

Beauty  and  wit  and  household  skill  seem  to  be  a  natural  prod- 
uct. It  Is  not  for  me  to  paint  the  lily  or  perfume  the  rose.  And. 
as  for  courage,  we  shall  always  remember  the  women  who  left 
the  blockhouse  at  Bryan  Station  to  fill  pails  of  water  for  the 
defenders  of  a  stockade  while  a  thousand  hostile  Indians  looked  on. 
They  did  not  spill  a  drop,  the  Indians  had  waited  for  the  men 
to  appear. 

Once  when  I  was  trout  fishing  In  northern  New  York,  a  very- 
well-known  and  prosperous  man.  who  had  been  in  the  Union 
Army,  Introduced  me  to  his  wife,  and.  noticing  her  southern 
accent,  I  Inquired,  "Where  are  you  from?"  She  answered,  "Ken- 
tucky." Jokingly  I  said:  "Why  did  you  marry  this  Yankee?" 
Her  reply  was.  "I  have  always  hated  Yankees  and  the  only  way  I 
could  get  even  with  one  was  to  marry  him." 

The  grandfathers  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  In  Ken- 
tucky and  the  good  sense  to  remain  there  and  pass  over  "The 
Great  Divide"  within  her  borders,  have  bequeathed  something  fine, 
for  Kentucky  still  holds  her  high  place  In  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate,  In  the  courts  and  In  executive  office. 

But  we  are  not  surprised  when,  like  carrier  pigeons  freed  from 
any  place,  her  former  sons  and  daughters  fly  back  to  Bourbon,  to 
the  "Old  Kentucky  Home." 

Somewhere  someon<v  wrote  lines  that  I  memorized  years  ago. 
They  ran  something  like  this: 

"Kentucky  the  land  of  the  hardy  and  free. 
Where  aU  sweet  blessings  of  Nature  agree 
To  work  out  In  beauty  a  wond'rous  plan 
That  of  old.  for  her  process,  her  vet'rans  framed 
Wlien  her  land  was  unpeopled  and  forest  untamed. 
Here  her  hero.  Dan  Boone,  with  his  axe  and  his  gun. 
For  his  bravery  a  glorious  memory  won. 
And  as  the  large  heart  In  her  bosom  grows  frisky 
Bo  famed  through  the  world  are  her  horses  and  whisky." 


No   Surplus,   but   Shortage  of   Our   Inland   Finny 
Tribe,  so  Hatch  More 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of 
the  House,  perhaps  it  may  seem  that  I  am  an  unqualified 
spender  and  that  I  am  deaf  to  the  demands  for  economy. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  for  I  favor  the  right  kind  of  economy. 
However.  I  am  definitely  opposed  to  the  wrong  kind  of  econ- 
omy. Time  after  time  when  appropriation  bills  are  before 
us.  and  supply  bills  are  being  considered  by  the  House,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  old  saying,  "Saving  at  the  spigot  and  wasting 
at  the  bung."   That  is  my  notion  of  economy  in  reverse. 

A  few  minutes  ago  when  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Tre.».dway)  yielded  to  me  for  an  obser- 
vation concerning  hatching  and  distributing  fish,  I  pointed 
out  that  all  classes  of  citizens  In  my  State,  but  particularly 
businessmen  and  leaders  in  the  community,  were  thoroughly 
behind  any  movement  for  more  and  better  fish  hatcheries. 
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Arizona  has  no  Federal  fish  hatchery,  and  there  is  a  very  great 
and  logical  demand  for  one  or  more.  Let  me  say  that  while 
my  voluminous  correspondence  has  been  from  business  and 
professional  men.  the  same  enthusiasm  is  shared  by  laborers 
and  farmers  alike.  Thousands  of  Arizona  citizens  are  mem- 
bers of  game  pivtectlve  associati<MU  and  are  equally  insistent 
on  fostering  wildlife  as  in  protecting  it. 

What  Is  more  refreshing  to  the  bodies,  and  I  think  also  the 
spirit,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hot  a^cultural  valleys  of 
Arizona  than  the  oiHxirtunity  to  load  the  wife  and  the  kids 
in  the  old  "gas  buggy"  and  run  up  to  the  lake  for  bass  fishing, 
or  further  up  into  the  hills  for  trout  fishing  in  some  moun- 
tain stream?  Tills  is  a  pleasure  i^iich  the  tired  businessman 
now,  with  his  expensive  and  varied  tackle,  can  enjoy  only  a 
little  less  than  he  did  when,  as  a  barefoot  boy,  he  used  a  t)ent 
pin  and  a  hickory  pole  down  along  the  river  in  one  of  our 
Eastern  States.  And  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  his  fisherman's 
luck  will  yield  him  more  ideas  than  fish  and  also  enlarge  his 
philosophy  of  life  even  more  than  the  dimensions  of  the  fish 
he  did  not  catch.  There  are  seme  values  in  this  sort  of  thing 
which  even  a  genuine  C.  P.  A.  cannot  compute. 

Important  as  it  is  to  save  and  foster  wildlife  in  our  forests 
and  streams  of  the  Eastern  States,  \^ere  forests  have  been 
cut  and  streams  polluted,  it  Is  even  more  important  in  the 
Western  States  before  the  time  when  such  work  must  be 
wholly  restorational.  The  trout  streams  of  the  mountains  of 
Arizona  are  being  fished  out;  they  must  be  replenished.  The 
warm  waters  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  are  ideal  for 
the  hatching  of  eggs  and  the  iM-oduction  of  flngerllngs  to 
stock  the  numerous  aitiflcial  lakes  which  our  irrigation  plans 
have  produced. 

Our  well-to-do  men,  if  they  must,  can  fly  over  El  Camino 
del  Diablo  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  may  be  foimd  the 
finest  fishing  grounds  in  the  world.  Many  of  our  professional 
men  take  some  chances  on  the  desert,  and  drive  from  Phoenix 
to  the  Gulf  of  California  In  their  cars  over  a  dangerous 
stretch  of  country  in  Old  Mexico.  But  "John  Public"  and  his 
family,  who  have  only  a  little  time  off  Saturday  afternoons 
or  Sundays,  cannot  go  to  the  Qulf  of  California,  but  they  do 
welcome  a  chance  to  drive  50  or  60  miles  up  to  a  mountain 
lake  for  an  afternoon  fishing. 

As  many  as  can  are  doing  that  now,  and  the  number  is 
limited  only  by  the  available  fish  supply.  Let  this  supply  be 
increased  and  the  number  of  citizens  profiting  will  greatly 
increase  also.  Such  appropriations  will  yield  big  returns  and 
will  also  help  to  balance  the  budget — that  is.  balance  the 
private,  individual  budget  of  the  sportsman — for  so  valuable 
to  the  sportsman  is  each  morsel  of  good  time  that  a  few  hours 
of  this  princely  sport  will  cancel  out  a  week's  headache  at  the 
cfQce  or  on  the  farm.  Here  is  a  type  of  Investment  which  the 
keenest  businessmen  will  approve. 


Tax  Burden  Drying  Up  Venture  Capital 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7, 1940 


AR-nCLE    FROM   STANDARD   STATISTICS.   INC. 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recom),  I  include  the  following  article  from 
Standard  Statistics.  Inc.: 

AmrcAL  Repoits  rem  1^9  Rcveal  That  GovotNMrNT  Is  Taking 
T.Aii<yjni  Sharz  or  Pmonra  Than  Stucbmoldems  in  Many  Cases — 
CrrsTOkmn  Pat  in  Highzx  Pkiceb  and  Wokkess  in  Lowxb  W.^cbs — 
Tax  Bttkioin  Dktinc  Up  Ventubs  Capital 

The  1039  annual  reporta  tell  once  more  the  story  of  moiintlng 
taxes.  One  after  another  reveals  that  government,  without  assum- 
ing any  of  the  risks  of  business  enterprise,  is  now  claiming  a 
share  of  the  profits  greater  In  many  case*  than  that  accruing  to 
the  owners. 


Consider,  for  example,  these  cases,  chosen  at  random.  United 
States  Rubber  last  year  paid  the  equivalent  of  over  $10.50  a  com- 
mon share  in  direct  taxes,  while  profits  were  $2.91  a  share.  Pa- 
cific Telephone  paid  $9.27  a  share  in  taxes,  whUe  earnings  were 
$7.87.  Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York  earned  $2.22  a  share  and 
paid  taxes  equal  to  $4.77.  Additional  Instances  of  heavy  taxes  are 
numerous,  including  Mathieson  Alkali,  with  taxes  $0.61  a  share 
and  earnings  $1.12;  Continental  Can.  taxes  equal  to  more  than 
40  perwnt  of  net  Income  left  for  the  common  stock;  Western 
Auto  Supply,  taxes  $1.57  a  share,  more  than  dividends  paid,  and 
many  others. 

Although  Federal  income  is  approximating  only  75  percent  of 
the  rate  of  outgo,  taxes  are  eating  into  an  ever-larger  slice  of  cor- 
porate income,  absorbing  funds  which  might  otherwise  be  avaU- 
able  for  fuller  employment  of  labor  and  for  other  productive  uses. 
cusToaixBS  and  workebs  pat  also 

Typical  examples  of  the  tax  paxtblem,  as  brought  to  light  in 
recently-released  annxial  reports  of  leading  corporations  for  1939. 
provide  investors  with  plenty  of  food  for  thought.  Mentioned  above 
are  a  few  instances  of  the  burden  of  taxes  on  the  stockholder.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  stockholders  who  suffer;  workers'  salaries  are  also 
held  down  by  the  tax  burden,  and  customers  must  pay  more  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  to. 

Llbbey-Owens-Pord  Glass  Co.  had  a  1939  tax  bUl  of  $2,537,000. 
equal  to  $440  for  each  one  of  the  average  number  of  hourly  wage 
workers  employed  during  the  year.  Sun  OU's  total  tax  blU  of 
$36,656,000  exceeded  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  its  15,576  employees. 
Pacific  Telephone's  taxes,  excluding  sales  and  gasoline  taxes  and 
taxes  char^.'eable  to  construction,  were  equal  to  $9.27  for  each  tele- 
phone in  service. 

The  utility  indxistry,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  taxed. 
Detroit  Edison  now  turns  over  to  the  taxing  authorities  approxi- 
mately 15  cents  of  each  dollar  It  takes  in.  Peoples  Gas  Light  it 
Coke  paid  In  taxes  approximately  12  percent  of  operating  revenues. 
Taxes  of  Corftolidated  Edison  of  New  York  were  almost  half  as 
large  as  aU  operating  expenses. 

EDBDEN    XNCBEASINO 

More  than  on©  of  the  annual  reports  points  to  the  tendency  of 
taxes  to  ln<3-ease.  New  York  Air  Brake  advised  Its  stockholders: 
"By  reason  of  the  constantly  Increasing  heavy  burden  of  taxation, 
it  may  l>e  ol  interest  to  shareholders  to  know  that  total  direct  taxes 
charged  against  Income  accoimt  In  1939  amounted  to  $309386.  this 
being  equlv.ilent  to  $1.19  per  share  of  capital  stock."  Net  income 
equaled  $2.88  a  share.  Detroit  Edison's  taxes  were  up  12.8  percent 
from  1938.  Local  taxes  imposed  on  Pacific  Telephone  have  in- 
creased 64  iwrcent  in  the  past  10  years,  while  Federal  taxes  have 
Increased  125  percent.  In  the  same  period  taxes  paid  by  Ccnaoll- 
dated  Edison  of  New  York  have  increased  more  tlian  100  percent, 
and  In  1939  they  reached  a  new  peak  of  $54,677,000,  or  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  week.  The  company's  net  income  was  only  66 
percent  as  large  as  Its  tax  bill,  whereas  In  1929  net  Income  was  about 
two  and  one-half  times  the  tax  bill.  Taxes  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  In  1939.  in  terms  of  cents  per  dollar  of  sales.  wei«  about 
33  percent  higher  last  year  than  in  1938. 

XmUTT   RATES  DOWN 

NotwlthstaJKllng  the  handicap  of  increased  tax<es.  Detroit  Edison 
has  lowered  rates  to  constimers  to  8U9h  an  extent  that  if  the  1939 
electric  sales  had  been  priced  at  the  1928  rate  schedule  last  year's 
revenues  would  have  ieen  some  $10,000,000  greater  than  actually 
reported.  Successive  rate  reductions  by  Consolidated  Edison  are 
saving  customers  in  New  York  ftud  Westchester  alx>ut  $51,800,000 
compared  with  what  they  would  have  paid  at  1929  rates  fen-  their 
present  uae  of  electricity  and  gas. 

Obviously  a  downward  trend  in  selling  prices  and  an  upward 
trend  in  taxes  cannot  exist  side  by  side  Indefinitely.  The  utUlty 
indxistry  must  be  gradually  approachmg  a  point  beyond  which 
further  rate  reductions  will  be  prevented  by  the  outgo  to  support 
government. 

mODEN   TAX  LOAD 

Heavy  as  the  tax  burden  on  corporations  is  In  terms  of  dollars, 
the  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  stcn^.  For  one  thing,  payments 
only  by  the  corporation  Itself  are  listed.  But  United  States  Rubber, 
In  addition  to  paying  $2,186,000  In  social-security  taxes,  had  to 
deduct  another  $641,000  from  the  salaries  and  wages  of  employees 
and  pay  It  to  the  Federal  and  State  Governments.  Detroit  Edison 
had  a  1939  tax  blU  of  $8,670,000.  and.  in  addition.  State  sales  taxes 
paid  by  its  customers  as  an  increment  to  their  bills  amoimted  to 
$1,131,000. 

There  has.  furthermore,  been  a  heavy  increase  in  accounting  ex- 
pense as  a  result  of  new  taxes.  Detroit  Edison,  in  1932,  paid  4 
varieties  of  taxes;  it  now  pays  10,  in  addition  to  collecting  the  sales 
tax  from  its  customers.  Sun  Oil,  in  Its  1939  report  to  stockholders, 
itemizes  26  varieties  of  Federal,  State,  mvmlclpal,  and  foreign  taxes, 
and  significantly  remarks:  "To  explain  alxmt  all  these  items  would 
require  ail  the  ingenuity  of  a  Philadelphia  lawyer;  in  fact,  the  legal 
and  accounting  work  In  connection  with  them  demands  a  large 
share  of  the  energies  of  a  considerable  corps  of  laviryers  and  ac- 
countants." 

Clearly,  private  capital  is  providing  more  and  more  Government 
Jobs,  wages,  and  overhead  costs  at  the  expvense  of  Investors  and  all 
others  whose  savings  flow  Into  productive  channels  *ln  the  hope  of 
a  secure  and  reasonable  return.  Industry's  formidable  tax  problem 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  reluctance  of  capital  to  venture,  as 
denoted  by  the  mere  trickle  of  security  flotations  in  recent  years. 
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Th«  problem  to  uggrvnteil  by  tbe  trend  towmrd  use  of  the  taxing 
power  for  purposes  otbdlr  Xhtn  tbe  raising  of  reventies  to  finance 
government.  In  recent  years,  taxes  have  been  levied  to  force 
distribution  ct  dividends,  to  ccotrol  agricultural  production  and 
marketlnc.  to  fane  workera  to  Insure  themselves  agaUist  the  hazards 
of  unemployment  and  old  age.  and  In  general  as  a  method  cf  sharing 
wealth  and  meting  out  rewards  and  punishments. 

The  two  things  urgently  needed  are  a  return  to  the  philosophy 
that  taxation  Is  a  method  sclely  of  paying  for  the  support  of  indis- 
pensable government  functions  and  an  effort  to  balance  govern- 
mental budgeu  by  paring  the  expenditure  side  rather  than  seeking 
new  ways  of  finding  funds  to  meet  the  demands  of  pressure  groups — 
of  which  the  Government  bureaucracy  is  the  greatest. 

ROW  TAXXS  BAVX  AmCTKD  ONX  COMPAirr 

The  following  tabulation  recently  prepared  by  Jewel  Tea  Co. 
depicts  the  extraordinary  growth  la  H»  taxes  over  a  period  of  years. 
Note  that  the  tax  per  employee  in  1939  was  six  and  dhe-half  times 
that  of  the  peak  wartime  yevr.  1917.  Moreover,  it  was  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  In  1929.  and  was  even  60  percent  greater  than  In 
1935.  only  4  years  prerloualy. 

Jewel  Tea  Co.  taxes 
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President  Roosevelt  Has  Many  Times  Deaoonced 
Monopoly,  ^d  Especially  the  Kind  of  Monopoly 
Aimed  at  by  H.  R  1,  a  Bill  Providing  for  a 
Federal  Tax  on  Interstate  Chain  Stores 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThwrkUiy.  March  7. 1940 

Mr.  PATBCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  is  now  H.  R.  1  In 
this  the  Serenty-slxth  Congress  was  first  Introduced  In  1938 
during  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  and  it  was  then  known  as 
H.  R.9464. 

November  15.  1837.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitted  a  message  to  Congress,  nils  message  is  House 
Document  370.  Seventy-fifth  Congress  third  s^slon.  In  this 
message,  which  cozacemfed  the  revision  of  our  revenue  laws, 
the  President  stated: 

Small  buslnww  or  e?en  those  of  average  size  have  dtfflcultles  of 
flnaoclng  aad  distribution  whlcb  are  not  shared  by  large  corpora- 
tions. TbereCon  tj  apeclal  tax  conslderatlan  tlivy  sbould  receive 
more  equal  opportunity  to  compete  wltn  their  more  powerf\il  com- 
petitors. In  this  way  we  may  also  find  anlstance  In  our  seairh  for 
a  more  effective  metbod  of  checking  tbe  growing  cmcentratltm  of 
economic  control  and  tbe  reeultant  monopolistic  practices  which 
persist  today  m  milte  of  antitrust  statutes.  A  further  search  fox- 
additional  methods  to  meet  ttala  threat  to  tree  conuMtltlve  enterprise 
li  called  for  at  this  time. 


f^It  win  be  noUced  in  thts  statcsnent  that  the  President  refers 
^^ji^vlng  onaU  business  a  men  equal  opportimlty  to  compete 
9iiKi  their  more  powerful  competiton,  and  this  sbould  be  done 
I  <||min1i  ^lecial  tax  ooosideratkm. 


CmCK   BOOHOMIC   COIVTaOL 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  in  dealing  with  the  tax  ques- 
tion the  President  suggests  that  we  can  find  that  we  may  also 
find  an  effective  method  of  checking  growing  concentration  of 
economic  control  and  the  resulting  monopolistic  practices. 

LZBEXTT    or   DXMOCaACT 

In  the  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Congress,  April  29,  1938,  and  which  is  printed  and  available 
as  Senate  Document  173,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  ses- 
sion. In  regard  to  strengthening  and  enforcement  of  antltni5t 
laws,  the  President  stated: 

The  first  truth  is  that  the  liberty  of  a  democracy  is  not  ufe  If  the 
people  tolerate  the  growth  of  private  power  to  a  point  where  it 
becomes  stronger  than  their  democratic  state  Itself.  That,  in  the 
SMence,  Is  fascism — ownership  of  government  by  an  Individual,  by  a 
group,  or  by  any  other  controlling  private  power. 

coBPoaanoNB  so  lakgs  wvnt  Goramnan  cakwot  cops  wttr  thzm 
We  have  many  facts  to  support  the  conclusion  that  some 
large  concerns  are  now  so  powerful  that  they  have,  in  the 
language  of  the  President,  "become  stronger  than  their  demo- 
cratic state  itself."  It  costs  the  Government  $100,000  to 
prosecute  an  antitrust  suit  against  a  large  concern.  A  few 
suits  and  all  of  the  money  for  antitrust  violations  is  gone. 
Blany  of  these  concerns  are  so  large  that  not  only  are  the 
different  States,  their  competitors,  and  other  citizens  of  our  -.,^^ 
coimtry  unable  to  cope  with  them  in  the  courts  of  Justice,  but  X 
they  have  Ijecome  so  large  that  even  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  is  unable  to  properly  and  adequately  enforce 
laws  against  them  and  protect  the  rights  of  competitors  and 
consumers. 

TTWPASAf.t.rT.tI>  CONCKMTaATIOIf  OF  PKIVATS  POWB 

The  President  stated  further  in  this  message: 

Among  MB  today  a  concentration  of  private  power  without  equal 
In  history  is  growing. 

This  concentration  is  seriously  Impairing  the  economic  effective- 
ness of  private  enterprise  as  a  way  of  providing  employment  for 
labor  and  capital  and  as  a  way  of  assuring  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  income  and  earnings  among  the  people  cf  the  Nauon  as 
a  whole. 

THIS   maSAGB  SHOtTLO   BS  TROBOrCHLT   OOHSZDKRin 

This  message  is  10  pages  long  and  deals  with  growing  con- 
centration Of  economic  power,  financial  control  of  industry, 
the  decline  of  competition  and-its  effects  on  employment — 
competition  does  not  mean  exploitation,  the  choice  before  us, 
and  a  program.  Anyone  interested  in  this  question  should 
certainly  read  and  study  this  message. 

The  President  in  this  message  stated: 

We  have  learned  that  the  so-called  compeUtlve  system  works 
differently  in  an  industry  where  there  are  many  Independent  units 
from  the  way  it  works  in  an  Industry  where  a  few  large  pro- 
ducers dominate  the  market. 

TAMMOta  HUST  BT  ITW   BTTrxaS 

It  operates  In  the  same  way  where  there  are  many  pro- 
ducers but  few  buyers.  When  the  large  interstate  chain  stores 
obtained  sufficient  control  over  the  farmers'  market  to  control 
prices,  the  number  of  cents  that  the  farmer  received  of  each 
consumer  dollar  went  down  and  down  and  down  every  year. 
This  Is  perfectly  natural,  since  the  fewer  buyers  a  farmer  has 
for  his  products,  the  lower  the  price  he  will  receive,  and  these 
few  buyers  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  going  In  together 
and  robbing  the  farmer.  The  Temporary  NaUonal  Economic 
Committee  disclosed  that  when  two  concerns  got  sufflcient 
control  of  the  dairy  industry  that  they  were  able  to  control 
prices  the  farmer  received  less  and  less  for  his  milk. 

aCCULAn  SELFISHNZaB  AHD  PREVXKT   CaCD 

Another  significant  statement  in  the  President's  message 
was: 

Oovemment  can  deal  and  shovQd  deal  with  blindly  selfish  men. 

H.  R  1  will  be  before  a  cubcommlttee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  for  hearings  commencing 
March  27,  1940.  If  enacted  into  law.  it  wlU  prohibit  a  few 
men  who  control  a  few  banks  from  obtaining  control  of  retail 
distribution  m  our  Nation.  It  will  preserve  private  enterprise 
andrhuild  local  communities  instead  of  destroying  them. 
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The  following  notice  of  hearing  is  self-explanatory: 
1  House  or  Rbpkessntattves. 

COMMRTCK  OM  WATS  AMD  MEAMB, 

Waahtngton.  D.  C.  March  6.  1940. 

MiniC'C  OP  BZABmOB 

Tbe  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to 
whldi  was  refeiied  H.  R.  1,  providing  for  an  excise  tax  on  retaU 
stores,  announces  to  aU  concerned  that  on  Wednesday.  March  27. 
1040,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m..  It  win  begin  public  hearings  on  this 
proposed  legislation. 

The  hearings  wiU  be  conducted  tn  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee room  In  the  New  House  CXBce  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Persons  desiring  to  be  heard  should  apply  to  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  In  order  to  be  assigned  time  on  the  calendar. 

Briefs  may  be  submitted  In  lieu  of  or  to  augment  oral  testimony, 
but  If  such  papers  are  printed  on  botb  sides  of  the  sheet,  two  copies 
must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  for  printing  In  the  record. 

Bln.TON  CooPOL,  Clerk. 


Colorado-Big  Thompson  Reclamation  Project 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7. 1940 


B^nSMENT  BEFORE  THE  IirrBRICM  DEPARTMENT  SX7BCOM- 
MITTEE  OP  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB  ON  PEBRUART  14,  1940 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  reclamation  project  is  not  within  my  congres- 
sional district,  which  comprises  the  dty  of  Denver  only;  but 
tbe  entire  State  of  Colorado  and  indeec^  all  that  part  of  the 
West  will  benefit  from  its  coostniction  and  the  added  wealth 
In  agricultural  products  whit^  its  waters  will  enable  north- 
eastern Colorado  to  produce.  It  wlU  not  bring  new  land 
mider  cultivation,  but  it  will  supplement  the  present  defi- 
cient water  supply  of  between  615,000  and  700,000  acres, 
much  of  which  has  been  under  enltivation  by  irrigation  for 
60  to  70  years. 

Tbese  lands  are  situated  wtthln  the  Northern  Colorado 
Water  Conservancy  District  in  Larimer,  Boulder.  Weld,  Mor- 
gan. Logan,  Washington,  and  Sedgwick  Counties,  in  the  Sec- 
ond Ccmgressional  District  so  ably  represented  by  my  col- 
league from  Colorado,  the  Honorable  Fred  Cttioiings.  In- 
cluded within  this  Conservancy  District  are  the  towns  of  Port 
Collins.  Loveland,  Longmont,  Oreeley,  Port  Morgan,  and  Ster- 
ling. This  Conservancy  District  includes  an  irrigated  area  of 
approximately  700,000  acres,  a  population  of  165,000  people, 
and  an  assessed  valuation  of  $130,000,000. 

Repayment  of  the  cost  of  this  project  is  certain  because, 
by  virtue  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Colorado  statute  under 
which  the  Conservancy  District  was  formed,  the  annual  in- 
stallment repasmients  to  tbe  Pederal  Reclamation  F\md  are 
guaranteed  by  a  mill  tax  on  "all  property,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,"  in  the  Conservancy  District  and  the  collection  of  the 
water  charges  by  a  tax  Hen  on  the  lands  benefited.  Indeed, 
the  Colorado  statute  authorizing  the  formation  of  this  district 
Is  unique  in  that  no  other  State  has  adopted  this  same 
principle  for  permitting  the  formation  of  districts  for  irriga- 
tion or  reclamation  districts.  Tbe  Colorado  statute  amounts 
to  a  zoning  law,  or  improvement  district,  imder  which  "all 
property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed"  is  subject  to  taxation  for 
the  purpose  of  helj^ng  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  irrigation 
or  reclamation  projects.  This  statute  is  based  on  the  sound 
principle  that  such  projects  are  beneficial  to  all  Industiles 
and  business  in  the  towns  and  cities  as  well  as  to  the 
Irrigated  farms  withm  the  area  Indoded  in  the  Conservancy 
District.  It  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colo- 
rado. Even  now,  while  the  project  is  under  construction  and 
before  any  water  is  or  can  be  delivered,  about  $50,000  a  year 
Is  being  collected  by  the  district  in  taxes  on  "all  property. 
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real,  personal,  and  mixed"  withm  the  district  to  assist  in  the 
develoiMnent  of  the  project. 

On  February  14.  1940,  the  Interior  Department  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  granted  a  hearing  to  a  number  of  Colora- 
dans  concerning  this  project.  Hon.  Ralph  L.  Carr,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Colorado:  Hon.  Fued  Cummxkgs,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  congressional  district  m  which  tbe 
lands  to  be  bmeflted  are  situated;  Mr.  Clifford  H.  Stone, 
director,  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Hansen,  president.  Northern  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servancy District,  all  mfide  statements. 

My  statement  was  as  follows: 


Ck>LOBAoo-Bio  THOMPSON  Project 


COH- 


BTATnCKlfT  or  ROIf .  LAWSXIfCE   IXWS.   A  KUFMRKWTATIVK  XH 

CatZSS  FROM  THX  STATE  OP  COIX3RADO,  nCBRUART    14,   1940 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  at  the  outset.  I  wish  to  empbaslae  tliat  I  share  whole- 
heartedly the  view  of  many  Members  of  the  House  that  the  Congress 
should  examine  critically  aU  apprt^irlatlons  to  the  end  that  we 
may,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  approximate  at  least  a 
balance  between  P>ederal  Inixnne  and  exp^dlture.  As  perhaps  some 
of  jrou  may  know,  I  have  tried  to  do  my  part.  During  the  7  years 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  have  voted  against  max» 
billions  of  dollars  of  appropriations  for  worthy  purposes,  whlcn 
neverthelees.  I  was  convinced,  elementary  flnannlal  prudence  de- 
manded we  should  either  do  without  or  at  least  postpone.  I  have 
voted  against  appropriations  for  excellent  projects  and  worthy  pur- 
poses which  woxild  have  b(«n  of  advantage  to  Colorado.  I  have 
done  this  deqilte  same  protests  from  home.  But  tf  the  Congress  is 
reml'y  going  to  practice  economy,  each  of  us  Members  must  be  willing 
to  forego  expenditures  for  same  of  those  things  In  which  his  own 
district  and  State  are  interested.  None  of  us,  however,  should  be 
expected  to  give  up  everything  of  vital  Interest  to  his  own  part  at 
the  country.  Bach  of  us  should  do  his  part.  NOne  at  us  should  be 
expected  to  do  more. 

THE  KKLAMATION   rUMD   IB   A   TRUST   FUND   CREATED   BT   CONGRESS  FOE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  XRRICAIILE  LAMIM  OP  FAR  WESTERN  STATES 

Ncxte  of  tis  men  from  the  f ai'  West  should  be  expected  to  relUmulsh 
on  behalf  of  our  States  their  fair  share  of  a  trust  fund,  set  up  by 
acts  of  Congress  for  the  specUlc  purpose  of  conserving  and  develop- 
ing our  water  resources  and  of  coiistruc^tlng  projects  to  bring  water 
to  OUT  and  lands — a  fund  which  Is  made  up  of  part  of  tbe  revenue 
derived  from  fwiend  lands  In  our  own  part  of  the  cx>untry  and  from 
cash  Installment  repayments  made  by  our  cltlaens  on  tbe  cost  of 
Federal  projects  In  our  far  Western  States. 

The  reclamation  fund  is  sxich  a  fund.  It  was  created  by  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  l»oa  and  iicts  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mentary thereto,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  booaervlng  and  devtf op- 
ing our  water  resources  and  of  constructing  projects  to  bring  water 
to  lands  in  our  Western  States  which  have  no  water  for  inigatlon 
or  which  have  only  an  inadequate  supply. 

Although  not  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  a^  a  "trust 
fund"  but  merely  as  a  "special  fund,"  I  submit  t^t  the  facts  sur- 
rounding its  creation,  the  terms  of  the  statute  cxmting  it,  and  the 
sources  from  which  it  Is  derived  and  continually  jAlcnlshed,  render 
it  beyond  question  a  trust  fund.  If  these  facts  and  circumstances 
should  arise  between  private  citizens,  any  court  of  equity  would 
declare  it  to  be  a  trust  fund  and  would  so  decree. 

Tbe  Colorado-Big  Thcxnpson  reclamation  project,  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  your  particular  attention.  Is  being  constructed  with  »ppto- 
priatlons  from  the  reclamation  fund. 

With  your  Indulgence,  I  wish  to  review  certain  facts,  with  which 
no  doubt  all  of  you  are  famUiar,  but  which,  like  many  familiar 
things,  are  frequently  overlooked. 

It  has  been  about  100  years  since  any  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  have  bad  within  their  bovuularies  any  pubUc 
lands  belonging  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

It  has  been  little  short  of  a  century  since  any  of  the  States 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  have  had  any  public  lands  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Texas  was  never  a  Federal  Territory.  It  was 
an  independent  nation  until  It  entered  the  Union  as  a  sovereign 
State.  The  Federal  Government  has  nevor  owned  any  public 
lands  within  the  borders  of  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  States  of  the  far  West,  in  each  of  tbe 
so-called  iirlgatcd-land  States,  an  encxmovis  proportion  of  the 
area  is  stUl  owned  m  fee  by  the  Federal  Government. 

ABOUT    ONE-THIRO    OF    AREA    OP    COLORADO    STIU.    OWNED    BT    FXDBRAX. 

OOVERNMENT 

In  Colorado,  for  example,  approximately  one-third  of  the  area 
of  our  State  Is  stlU  owned  In  fee  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
Is  made  up  of  the  national  forests,  of  the  national  parks,  al  the 
grazing  districts,  and  of  other  Government-owned  public  lands. 

Mr.  PiTEPATwcK.  Tou  do  not  object  to  tbe  Federal  Government 
doing  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  Federal  Oovemment  has  always  owned  it.  Tbcse 
lands  have  never  been  given  to  our  State. 

Mr.  FrrzPATBiCK..  Would  you  want  to  take  that  over? 

Mr.  Lewis.  If  we  could  have  had  these  lands  much  earlier,  we  . 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  them.    But  all  tentative  often. 
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mad*  to  eede  to  ObLognio  all  the  public  lands  within  our  borders 
were  for  the  surface  only.  The  Federal  Government  InaUted  on 
retrvlng  aU  of  the  mineral  rlghu  In  the  landa— the  coal,  the  oU. 
tlw  If*  the  predoua  and  rare  minerals  und^  the  surface.  More- 
over, much  of  the  surface  of  those  lands  is  of  little  value,  except  for 
grasixig.  btcauffB  of  the  lack  of  water.  Because  of  InsulBclent  pre- 
cipitation, oiir  rich  lands  can  produce  few  aapt  without  irrigation. 
With  an  adequate  water  suf^y  they  would  produce  almost  anything 
and  would  furnish  a  livelihood  and  homes  for  many  citizens  now 
without  either. 

But  we  are  tx>t  now  complaining  about  the  Federal  Government 
owning  so  much  land  in  our  State  because  the  Congress  has  done 
its  best  to  compensate  ua  for  not  having  ceded  these  lands  in  fee 
to  us  ifmg  ago.  In  order  to  place  Colorado  and  other  far  Western 
States  more  nearly  on  a  parity  mth  the  State  of  Texas  and  the 
Baatem  and  ICiddle  Western  SUtes.  the  Congress  has  made  to  us 
certain  concessions — a  share  in  the  revenue  derived  from  these 
public  lands. 


■  tuam  T7P  or  past  or  awnrna  oiKrvKD  raoM 

SaAI.   LAMBS  IN  T*M    WUaiULM  BTSTCB  AJfD  FBOM   nVSTAIXJCKirr  KZPAT- 

Msirrm  or  cost  or  mpcxj»iatiow  rwanm  albsadt  cohsiiuciio 
By  th3  Reclamation  Act  of  1903  there  was  set  up  the  reclamation 
fund,  which  is  made  up  in  part  by  some  of  the  proceeds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands.  A  partxif  the  revenue  obtained  from  the 
royalties  on  potassium  and  also  a  pnrt  of  the  rojraltles  paid  to  the 
FMeral  Government  for  leases  on  oil  lands  go  into  this  fund.  And 
also  the  f"""«'  installment  repayments  made  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  reclamation  districts  are  added  to  this  fund.  Now, 
that  ta  what  makes  up  the  revolvlzig  reclamatioa  fund.  Congress 
enacted  the  Reclamation  Act  and  created  thla  reclamation  fxmd  for 
the  exptess  purpose  at  placing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  Irrlgated-land 
States  on  a  parity  with  other  cdder  States  of  the  Union  where  the 
public  lands  were  eagerly  and  promptly  taken  up  by  homesteaders 
bseauss  ample  water,  sufflclent  to  raise  crops,  came  in  the  snows  and 
ralna— where  construction  of  extenaive  and  costly  Irrigation  projecta 
was  not  necessary  to  render  fertile  lands  productive. 

FBiaawT  wtATVs  or  nci  amatiow  ram 

now.  let  us  look  at  the  present  condition  of  the  reclamation 
fund — of  this  trust  fxmd  for  the  use  of  the  irrlgated-land  States, 
including  Colorado. 

The  Colorado-Blg  Ttuxnpson  project,  according  to  the  Budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  July  1.  1940.  to  June  30.  1941.  U  to  receive  $2,000,000 
out  of  the  reclamation  fund.  The  total  at  the  estimates  in  the  1941 
Budget  for  all  construction  on  those  reclamation  projecta  payable 
out  of  the  reclamation  fund  amounta  io  (6.807.000. 

R  la  estimated— and  thla  is  a  very  carefxil.  conservative  estimate — 
that  there  win  be  on  Jime  30.  1940.  an  unappropriated  balance  of 
M.000.000  in  that  fimd.  or  very  nearly  that  amount,  with  the  accre- 
tions which  will  come  into  the  fund  between  now  and  June  30  of 
this  year. 

The  estimated  repayments  and  accretions  to  the  reclamation 
fund  during  the  fiscal  year  1941  (that  is  to  say  from  July  1.  1940. 
to  June  80.  1941,  the  fiscal  year  tar  which  this  committee  is  for- 
mulating an  appropriation  bill),  are  as  follows: 

Repayments  by  reclamation  districts  between  July  1,  1940.  and 
June  30.  1941.  $5,700,000. 

This  estimate  of  cash  repayments,  amounting  to  $5,700,000.  to  be 
made  l>y  eitiaens  of  otir  Western  States  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
reclamation  projects,  la,  by  the  way.  a  very  careful  estimate,  an 
extremely  conservative  estimate 

Mr.  PRmPAT«x:K  (interposing) .  That  will  be  Just  a  little  less  than 
the  total  Budget  estimate  for  this  item. 

Mr.  Lbwis.  TbMt  is  corect.  The  estimates  at  repayments  in  cash 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  reclamation  projects  already  constructed 
Is  only  $1,197,000  leas  than  the  entire  1941  Budget  estimate  for 
coQstructlon  of  new  reclamation  projects  payable  out  of  the  recla- 
mation fund. 

But  thla  reclamation  fund  win  receive,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1941.  substantial  accretions  besides  the  cash  repaymenta  on  the  cost 
at  reclamation  projects.  Hie  accretions  from  land  sales  and  from 
the  potassium  and  oil  royalties  are  conservatively  estimated  at 
$3,400,000.  making  a  total  of  all  aocretiODa  during  the  fiscal  year 
1941  amounUag  to  $9,100,000. 

Adding  the  $8.0004)00  approximately,  that  win  Iw  on  hand  as  an 
tmapproprlated  balance  on  June  90  of  this  year,  and  the  $9,100,000 
which  win  accme  to  the  fund  and  be  pcdd  dtolng  this  coming 
flacal  year,  wa  hava  a  total  of  $17,100,000  in  this  trust  fund. 

Now.  what  are  tba  duurfsa  for  tha  flacal  year  1941  i^aicst  this 
813.100.000?  As  I  stated  a  few  mlnutea  ago^  the  Budget  estimate 
for  construction  during  tlia  flacal  year  1941  amounts  to  $8397.000. 
The  eosi  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  existing  reclamation 
projscta  dtulng  ttaa  flanl  year  1941.  payable  out  of  the  reclamation 
fund,  li  estimated  at  8807.600.  Oertaln  other  expenses,  chargeable 
against  tbs  ractematka  fond,  the  details  of  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  mto.  amoont  to  $1,437,400.  making  a  total  of  $9,243,000 
of  Budgwt  satlinatss  chargaahls  against  the  reclamation  fund  duncg 
the  fiscal  fsar  1841. 

DstfoetUig  that  80.Ma.OOO  flrom  the  $17,100,000  you  have  a  bal- 
ance of  $7,868.000  on  hand,  or  certain  to  accrue  during  the  fiscal 
July  1.  1840.  to  June  80.  1941. 

Of  aacLAMATioac  wmm  to  raovma  roa  cowtiwuikc 


om  coLoaAoo-Bm  TBOKraoM  pbojbct 

ttaa  Oongram  abould  adhere  strictly  to  the  Budget  estimate 
approprtata  out  of  the  reclamation  fund  only  $6,897,000  for 


construction  of  projecta  now  under  way.  there  would  remain  in  the 
trust   fund    on.^June    30,    1941.    an    unappropriated    balance    of. 
$7,868,000  which  would  be  carried  over,  unused,  to  the  fiscal  year 
1942.     In  tabiilated  form,  the  situation  is  as  follows: 

Estimate  concerning  redamation  fund,  fiscal  year  1941 
btlmated  amcvmt  in  reclamation  fund  June  30.  1940. 

carried  over  to  next  flacal  year $8,000,000 

Xstimated   accretions   to   reclamation    fund 

dvulng  fiscal  year  July   1.   1940-June  30. 

1941: 

(a)  Repayments    by    reclamation    dis- 

tricts July  1.  1940-June  30.  1941..  $5,700,000 

(b)  Land  sales,  potassium  royalties  and 

oU  royalties,  etc 3.400.000 

e.  100.  000 


Total  of  amount   in  reclamation  fund  June  30. 
1940.    plus    accretions    July    1.    1940-June    30. 

1941  ... 17.  100.000 

Budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  Jxily  1.  1940- 
June  30,  1941 : 

(a)  Construction ---  $6,897,000 

(b)  Operation    and    maintenance 907.600 

(c)  Other  expenses  and  deductions 1.437,400 

9.242.000 


Balance  (over  and  above  Budget  estimate  for 
construction  and  other  expenses)  available  In 
flacal  year  July  1.  194a-June  30.  1941 7.858.000 

We  submit  that  out  of  this  trust  fund,  which  was  created  lor 
the  express  purpose  of  constructing  new  reclamation  projects,  there 
should  be  appropriated  to  continue  construction  on  projecta 
already  under  way.  more  than  the  Budget  estimate  for  this 
piupose  of  $6,897,000. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  interrupt  you  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Lrwis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  we  have  many,  many 
requests,  which  would  more  than  take  up  the  total  amount  of  the 
trust  fluid. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Perhaps  you  have,  but  I  think  you  should  devote  this 
trust  fund  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  created — to  helping  the 
States  where  the  Federal  Government  owns  much  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  Is  this:  We  have  so 
many  requests  that  the  fund  would  be  utilized  in  a  very,  short 
time. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question  because  It  brings 
up  the  point  which  I  want  to  make. 

COLOaAOO     ASKS     FOR     AN     AOSmONAL      $3,000,000     FKOM      ECCLAMATIOIV 
FUND    FOB    COLORADO-BIG    THOMPSON    PROJECT 

This  Colorado-Blg  Thompson  project  Is  practically  the  only  rec- 
lamation project  that  we  have  had  in  Colorado  for  35  years. 
except  some  minor  projects  which  were  built  in  part  by  P.  W  A. 
ftmds.  At  this  time  we  men  from  Colorado  are  not  asking,  and 
we  have  not  asked,  for  any  appropriation  out  of  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  for  this  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  We  are 
asking  for  an  additional  $2,000,000  over  and  above  the  $2,000,000 
Budget  estimate,  making  a  total  of  $4,000,000.  out  of  this  trur.t 
fund,  this  reclamation  fund.  We  have  demonstrated  that  there  Is 
and  will  be  sufficient  money  in  this  fund.  We  have  shown  where 
we  are  going  to  get  the  money. 

As  Mr.  Hansen.  Judge  Stone,  and  Mr.  Cummlngs  have  empha- 
sized, this  is  not  a  project  to  brlni?  new  land  Into  cultivation;  it 
is  to  increase,  to  supplement  the  deficient  water  supply  for  land 
which  has  been  In  use  for  60  or  70  years.  In  passing  I  may  say 
that  the  indications  are  we  are  not  through  with  the  drought  Ahich 
during  the  last  10  years  has  intensified  the  deficiency  In  the  water 
supply  in  northern  Colorado.  It  may  be  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  cycle  of  drought,  such  as  that  of  several  hundred  years  ago.  which 
forced  the  cliff  dwellers  to  move  out  of  southwestern  Colorado. 
There  was  one  period,  as  shown  by  study  of  tree  rings  In  timbers, 
when  the  drought  lasted  for  23  years.  This  indicates  the  desperate 
need  for  this  project  to  be  pushed  ahead  to  completion  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

1041      BTJDCrr     XSTIMATK     FOB     COLORADO-BTG     THOMPSON     PROJECT     NOT 
ENOUGH    TO    CABBT    ON   WORK    XFnCIXNTLT 

Now  what  Is  the  present  situation  in  regard  to  the  Colorado-Blg 
Thompson  project?  Judge  Stone  briefly  referred  to  it.  The  Con- 
gress authorized  the  entering  Into  contracts  last  year  In  order  to 
complete  the  compensating  resen'oir  on  the  western  slope.  These 
contractual  obligations  already  made  will  absorb  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars. 

The  Budget  has  allowed  the  amotmt  of  12.000.000.  The  balance 
of  $500,000  over  and  above  the  contract  obligations  of  $1,500,000  Is 
not  sufflclent  to  start  work  on  the  main  part  of  the  project,  namely, 
the  tunnel  through  the  Continental  Divide.  Furthermore,  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  has  erected  work  camps  at  each  of  the  portals 
of  the  proposed  tunnel,  and  the  Bureau  has  assembled  some  expen- 
sive expert  men  and  valuable  heavy  equipment  there  at  Estes  Park, 
on  the  eastern  side,  all  ready  to  go  ahead.  These  expert  men  and 
this  assemblage  of  equipment  must  necessarily  be  dispersed  unless 
a  sufflclent  appropriation  can  be  secured,  to  t>egln  the  work  of 
borlDg  the  tunnel. 

I  could  argue  cogently  for  more,  but  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
what  we  urgently  need  is  $2,000,000  more  than  the  Budget  esti- 


mate in  order  to  enable  the  Reclamation  Bureau  to  do  really  effi- 
cient work  on  that  tunnel  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  So 
Instead  of  $2,000,000.  we  should  have  $4,000,000  to  carry  on  effi- 
ciently that  work,  which  Is  so  desperately  needed. 

Now  where  will  we  get  the  money?  Prom  the  reclamation 
fimd;  from  the  trust  fund  created  for  the  specific  purpose  of  con- 
structing reclamation  projects  like  this  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
project  In  Colorado;  from  a  fimd  made  up  from  part  of  the  reve- 
nues derived  from  lands  In  our  Western  States  and  from  repay- 
ments on  the  cost  of  other  such  projects.  I  have  already  demon- 
strated that  there  will  be  carried  over  from  the  present  year  and 
will  accrue  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  an  unobligated  balance 
almost  four  times  as  large  as  this  $2,000,000  additional  for  which 
we  are  asking. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  have  an  estimate  or  Justification  from  the 
Budget    for    that? 

Mr.    Lrwis.  No. 

Mr.    Rich.  Can    you    get    one?- 

Mr.   Lrwis.  I   do   not   know. 

Mr.  FiTzPATRicK.  Have  you  tried  to  get  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
recommend    It? 

Mr.   Lewis    We   certainly   will   try. 

Mr  FrrzPATRicK.  You  know  how  I  feel  about  the  project,  but  at 
the  present  tim.e.  under  the  present  situation,  it  is  hard  to  go  over 
the  Budget's  recommendations,  and  It  would  be  nice  If  you  could 
get  a  recommendation  from  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Can  you  toll  Us  whether  or  not  In  any  of  these  projects  they 
have  received  any  money  from  the  W.  P.  A.? 

Mr.   Lewis.  Do  you  mean  the  P.  W.  A.? 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  No;    the  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Lewis.  No;  none  on  large  reclamation  projects  from  the 
W.  P.  A 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK.  That  aid  is  given  in  the  form  of  work.  That  Is 
different  from  the  P.  W.  A.  where  they  borrow  the  money,  or  where 
the  P.  W.  A.  makes  a  grant.     I  was  referring  to  W.  P.  A.  projects. 

Mr.  Lewis  No;  there  has  been  no  W.  P.  A.  aid  on  large  reclamation 
projects.  The  Reclamation  Btueau  is  very  proud  of  the  record  they 
have  made.  They  have  done  most  excellent,  efficient  work.  For 
example,  they  have  never  had  a  dam  "go  out"  or  fail.  There  can 
be  no  work  done  by  W.  P.  A.  labor  on  a  large  project,  such  as  the 
Colorado-Big  Tliompson,  because  it  requires  men  of  the  highest 
skill  and  the  operation  of  complicated  machinery. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  I  am  In  favor  of  the  project,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  more  people  afforded  an  opportunity  to  go  on  the  land  and 
cultivate  the  soil.  Instead  of  having  them  go  Into  the  large 
industrial  centers.  I  think  It  Ls  money  well  Invested  where  you 
place  people  on  the  land  or  where  you  bring  land  Into  tise  where 
the  people  can  make  a  living  on  It  by  raising  agricultural  products, 
instead  of  having  them  go  Into  the  large  cities  where  they  cannot 
make  a  living.  I  think  that  by  placing  them  In  that  position  it 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  large  cities  and  Industrial 
centers.  It  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  them  if  we  could  help 
out  the  farming  districts  so  that  our  people  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  the  land  and  make  a  living  from  the  soil. 

Mr.  Lrwis  The  people  of  the  West  certainly  love  you,  Mr.  Frrz- 
FATTUCK.  because  they  realize  and  deeply  appreciate  youf^sympa- 
thetlc  understanding  of  our  problems  and  your  helpful  attitude 
toward  us. 

Thank  you.  gentlemen,  for  your  patience  in  bearing  me  and  your 
courteous  attention. 


Our  Enlisted  Personnel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF  lUNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7, 1940 


ARTICLE  BT  CAPT   W.  C.  BARKER,  UNITED  STATES  NAVT 


Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article,  written 
by  Capt.  W.  C.  Barker.  United  States  Navy,  and  published  in 
the  February  Issue  of  Naval  Affairs: 

|FYom  Naval  Affairs  for  February  1940 1 

OTTK  nrusTBt  rataottKTL 

(By  Capt.  W.  C.  Barker.  U.  S.  Navy.  Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide  to 
Commandant  Twelfth  Naval  District) 

Prom  time  to  time  there  appear  in  certain  magazines  and  in 
the  press  some  observations  of  naval  officers  concerning  the  high 
type  of  men  now  comprising  the  enlisted  force  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  On  occasion  civilians  have  also  represented,  in  print, 
their  opinions  and  Judgments  on  this  subject.  These  contribu- 
tion.^ with  respect  to  an  Interesting  and  highly  important  naval 


matter    are    without    exception    complimentary    to    this    splendid 
organization  of  selected  young  men. 

We  of  the  Navy  appiear  to  accept  this  situation  without  much 
comment  or  reflection;  we  feel  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  Is  a 
natural  part  of  a  highly  coordinated  structure  such  as  our  Navy 
In  short  we  take  it  for  granted  that  good  ships  and  fine  leadership 
automatically  produce  fine  crews.     This  Is  not  necessjirily  so. 

Most  naval  officers  have  some  specialty,  many  of  them  an  actual 
technical  knowledge,  others  an  absorbing  interest  In  some  activity, 
a  sort  of  hobby  to  which  they  devote  their  spare  time  or  thoughts. 
Many  of  these  specialists  are  so-called  materiel  men.  who  In  gen- 
eral look  upon  the  enlisted  men  with  a  casual  If  not  negative 
Interest,  under  the  theory  possibly  that  association  with  the  excel- 
lent tools  furnished  will,  through  some  mysterious  process,  affect 
the  desired  results  In  their  training.  " 

A  young  officer  was  once  asked  if  he  intended  to  specialize  in 
•gunnery,  engineering,  or  some  restricted  phase  of  the  profession. 
He  replied,  "No;  I  projxDse  to  specialize  in  becoming  a  naval 
officer."  The  answer  is  informative  In  that  It  suggests  a  diversi- 
fied experience.  Including,  let  us  hope,  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
enlisted  personnel,  their  problems,  their  welfare,  the  great  possi- 
bilities for  full  employment  of  their  youth,  enthusiasm  and  thetr 
talents.  In  return  for  these  boimtiful  resources  the  Navy  should 
concern  Itself  more  than  It  does  with  this  human  material  which 
constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  naval  weapon. 

The   point   brought  out   in  these   Introductory  remarks  is   that 
we  have  specialists  of  every  kind  among  our  officers,  st^ne  Identl-. 
fied  with  a  very  narrow  sprclalty.  whereas  specialists  In  the  field 
of    enlisted    personnel    administration    and    welfare    are    few    and   ■ 
far  twtween.     So-called  personnel  officers  on  the  staffs  of  force  com- 
manders are  concerned  almost  exclusively  in  routine  matters  of  dis- 
tribution, promotion,  discipline.    Little  attention  Is  given  to  welfare,    " 
in  Its  broad  sense,  whereas  after  all  the  welfare  of  our,enllsted  men ' 
and  their  families  should  be  one  ofthe  Navy's  paramount  concerns. 
I   refer  In   this  connection   to  such   Important   matters,   especially  , 
ashore,  as  housing,  recreation  and  social  betterment.  Items  vitally 
affecting  morale,  which  has  been  too  long  overlooked  or  neglected. 
At  some  of  our  navy  yards  much  has  been  done  along  these  lines;    • 
Craven  Center  and  the  rest  camps  at  Puget  Sound  yard  are  out- 
standing  examples   of   what   may   be   done    in    this   direction.     At 
the  fleet  bases,  however,  where  as  many  as  50.000  men  are  Involved 
In  the  project,  very  little  attention  Is  given  to  their  welfare  once 
they   get    ashore.     With    the   exception   of   available   fleet   athletic 
fields,  the  facilities  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  supply,  in  a  very  llnUted 
way,    the    needs   of    the    men   lor   healthy   recreation    and    worth- 
while associations. 

The  results  of  a  policy  which  falls  to  recognize  the  essentlsJ  and 
elemental  social  problems  of  the  men  ashore  are  well  known  to 
every  commanding  officer  whose  ship  bases  at  San  Pedro.  Long"  . 
Beach,  and  San  Diego.  We  have,  In  fact,  created  as  these  drill  bases 
a  situation  which  Invites  misconduct  of  various  categories;  the 
easy  credit  extended  to  the  men,  who  become  desperate  for  spending 
money  along  the  pike,  has  brought  about  the  indebtedness  problem, 
which,  along  with  the  automobile  and  Its  fruitful  possibilities  for 
trouble,  have  become  the  Navy's" No.  1  disciplinary  headaches.  We 
must  do  something  about  these  factors  which,  in  Increasing  effect, 
enter  Into  the  fleet's  administration.  These  matters  are  not  adding 
to  the  Navy's  good  reputation;  they  are  In  fact  creating  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  Navy's  friends  a  doubt  concerning  the  quality  of 
our  personnel  and  also  some  question  of  the  Navy's  methods  of 
training  the  splendid  young  men  entrusted  to  oijr  care. 

I  personally  have  long  felt  that  the  Navy  is  not  hieetlng  a  primary 
responsibility  and  obligation  In  these  respects.  At  the  fleet  bases 
some  proper  outlet  must  be  provided  for  the  energies  and  natUMd 
social  impulses  of  our  young  enlisted  men.  The  solution  appears  to 
be  found  In  two  major  projects,  costly  ones  no  doubt,  but  certainly 
Justlfled  when  the  Investment  in  our  large  enlisted  force  is  con- 
sidered. Less  than  the  cost  of  one  destroyer  would  provide  the 
means  for  furnishing  these  essential  safeguards.  These  projects  are 
(a)  recreational  centers  at  San  Pedro,  Long  Beach,  and  at  San 
Diego,  and  (b)  housing  development  at  each  of  these  bases.  After 
all,  the  families  of  our  enlisted  ratings  are  in  some  degree  one  of 
the  Navy's  correlaUve  responsibilities,  a  reciprocal  obligation,  as  it 
were,  in  part  payment  of  the  loyal  and  sacrificing  services  rendered 
by  the  men.  The  first  concern  of  any  man  of  chai»cter  is  the  wel- 
fare of  his  family;  accordingly,  the  quality  of  tiie  enlisted  force 
would  automatically  Improve  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Navy  take  on 
•ft  flner  meaning  were  the  worries  and  anxieties  of  family  life  amel- 
iorated In  some  degree.  We  must  realise  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  enlisted  men  are  married,  endeavoring,  outside  of  duty 
hours,  to  live  a  normal  man's  life.  These  married  men  are  the  real 
tried  and  dependable  framework  of  our  ships'  companies,  the  back- 
bone of  the  Navy,  who  have  made  the  service  a  career.  They  are 
entitled  certainly  In  fulfillment  of  this  paramotmt  family  relation- 
ship to  the  cost  of  one  destroyer. 

I  well  remember  once  finding  a  small  colony  of  enlisted  men 
living  with  their  families  in  caves  and  shacks  along  the  beach,  being 
driven  by  high  rental  costs  and  other  persecutions  to  such  ex- 
tremities. Such  men  could  not  conceivably  be  expected  to  be 
devoted  wholeheartedly  to  their  Jobs.  Such  living  conditions  are 
necessarily  reflected  in  performance  of  duty,  in  mental  attitudes, 
in  health,  and  in  a  general  warped  philosophy  of  life.  A  corollary 
of  such  conditions  Is  the  unfortunate  effect  on  the  Navy's  repu- 
tation. .     •^- 

There  Is  a  modest  housing  development  In  Bremerton  which  came 
to  my  attention  recently,  which  not  only  appealed  to  me  by  reason 
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ef  Its  attnctlv*  MCtJag  and  taonadlke  •tmocpbere  but.  and  this 
•apect  U  of  first  tmportanca.  Iran  the  scale  ctf  rentals  In  effect  In 
tiiia  dicnlfled  project.  Ttm  proprietor,  wbo  was  an  ez-Navy  man. 
was  planning  a  SO-taouse  program,  with  rentals  just  stiAcient  to 
carry  tbc  undertaking  and  provide  a  safe  Investment.  Needless  to 
say  tbls  fine  man  was  being  bsra— >d  and  embarrassed  by  every 
expedient  of  law  and  organlatlon  on  tbe  part  oX  the  local  real- 
estate  fraternity.  Tba  cuoceas  of  this  project  Is  evidence  enough 
of  the  poasibUttles  of  similar  developments  at  the  fleet  bases  under 
Oovenunent  ausploca. 

There  are  at  the  praeent  time  many  Oovemment  projects  of  like 
'  purposes,  such  as  those  under  the  Federal  Besettlement  Program 
and  Ho<ialng  Admlnlstratlan.  Many  minions  of  doUan  are  being 
eatpended  In  these  dsfvelopaaents.  It  ^^jears  accordingly  that  no 
unusual  departtn*  fitxn  Federal  ptdlcy  would  be  Involved  In  pro- 
viding for  theae  normal  and  vital  needs  of  our  married  enlisted 
men.  No  public  works  could  be  better  Justified  than  such  a 
Federal-bousing  plan  for  the  fieet  bases.  The  effect  on  the  morale 
and  general  wsU-betng  of  the  men.  resulting  from  such  eetablUh- 
ments.  would  be  tremendous.  IConey  so  expended  would  be  re- 
turned tenfold  In  loyalty,  aqprtt  de  corps,  and  dlgnlfiwl  pride  of 
service. 

As  a  parallel  project  and  In  the  interest  primarily  erf  the  unmar- 
ried men.  though  available  to  married  men  and  tbetr  families,  we 
should  have  also  at  the  fleet  drill  bases  recreational  centers,  cocn- 
prUlng  on  a  large  icato  (a)  chib  facflltlea.  Including  restaurants, 
llbrarlea.  locker  rooms,  and  reading  rooms;  (b)  athletic  fields,  gym- 
nasia, pool  and  bUUard  roans,  bowling  alleys,  swimming  pools,  bar- 
ber shops:  and  (e)  sodal  faculties  for  dances,  receptions,  and 
parties.  Tbeee  tnstttutlOBB  could  be  made  self-supporting  by  virtue 
oC  small  rerenuaa  oMalaed  ftom  supplies  and  services  furnished. 
An  administrative  staff.  «*"*«p"— «<  of  capable  retired  enlisted  men 
and  Fleet  neesrvlsta.  would  manage  these  centers.  The  original  in- 
vestments ihffuld  be  the  only  flnaiylng  neceesary.  and  even  that 
might  be  llquldated  In  time  by  means  of  excess  profits.  Navy  relief 
oootrlbutlona,  and  gtfta  from  philanthnylc  individual*. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  theee  recreation  centers 
we  may  vlsuallae  endowments  from  certain  sourcee  to  cover  the 
initial  cost  of  construction.  A  Morgan  or  a  Rockefeller  could  not 
dedicate  his  moeey  to  a  worthier  cause;  and  not  miich  advertising 
Of  tha  sunaatton  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  necessary  for  the  dla- 
covcry  of  a  spopsor.  thla  alternative  bdng  resorted  to  In  the  event 
a  W.  P.  A.  aUocattoD  la  not  fartheomlng. 

In  devtfopti^  thla  vMod  of  a  wholeecnae  and  dignified  solutloa 
to  one  of  the  fleet's  pi  sail  ug  problems  and  vital  reqxmalblUties.  it 
appears  that  much  more  Is  at  stake  than  the  physical  and  moral 
imfara  of  tlit  enltrtad  man.  The  raadlnaw  of  the  fleet  for  ita 
mlaston  in  the  event  of  war  Is  intimately  dependent  on  the  effl- 
elency  and  fitness  of  Its  persnmel;  the  part  the  personnel  plays  in 
battle  depends  on  the  methods  of  training  in  time  of  peace  and  of 
this  training — tha  oonduct  of  the  men  while  on  liberty  on  shore  Is  a 
major  factor. 

The  disciplinary  losses  to  the  Navy  resulting  from  unhealthy  In- 
lluenees  at  the  fleet  drill  bases  are  not  only  large  and  costly  but 
alao  a  reflsetlon  on  the  Navy's  training  methods.  Indlcatl^  an 
IndllSHrenoe  on  the  part  of  oOeers  to  the  men's  welfare  once  they 
have  gone  ashore  and  beoome  removed  temporarily  from  the  con- 
trol exercleed  on  board  ship.  Our  present  methods  of  meeting  this 
attuatlon  are  panltlva  and  not  initially  corrective  or  preventive:  in 
brlaf .  an  ounoe  of  medicine  In  timely  and  early  measurea  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  Dhforttmately.  the  c\ire  in  our  system  Is  dlsd- 
pUnary  and  does  not  rsach  the  eouroe  of  the  evil. 
^^The  flist-year  losses  occurring  during  the  difficult  adjustment 
T^eiiDd-hKthoJlfa  of  the  recruit  constitute  a  serious  indictment  of 
our  methods  In  absorbing  new  men.  These  loeses  may  also  be  in- 
^wpeete^aprnd  with  considerable  Justification,  as  even  evidence  of  a 
breach  or  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  In  making  good  on  its 
recruiting  publicity  and  promises.  From  the  writer's  own  experl- 
enoe  as  reertilttag  Inspeotar  there  Is  always  some  embarrasBment 
ankong  recruiting  oOoecs  in  a^jtemptlng  to  explain  what  parents 
and  friends  of  recrulta  Insist  la  a  definite  Inalnoenty  and  mlsreprv- 
sentatlon  in  procurement  propaganda  The  answer  is  without 
QUMtlon  a  greater  effort  on  our  put  to  bring  the  recruits  through 
tbelT  first  year  soeeeetfully.  and  this  effort  pohits  dhvctly  to  a 
program  centered  in  the  recreational  developments  suggested. 

The  only  naval  station  or  baas  whl^  has  taken  the  matter  at  an 
aerloualy  Is  the  navy  yard.  Puget  Sound,  where  the  magnlfloent 
Craven  Center  In  tha  yard  and  three  outlying  weU-etjulpped  rest 
camps  have  made  the  visits  of  ships  to  that  yard  a  profitable  and 

-  thoroughly  enjoyable  experience,  paralleled  in  astounding  degree 
with  a  highly  sattsiactory  reeord  In  the  matter  of  Uberty  breaking 
and  other  disciplinary  Irregularltlee.  Theae  excellent  facilities  are 
maintained  by  the  ahlp'a  servloe  at  the  yard,  supplemented  by 
ship's  service  eontrlbutlona  from  visiting  sh^M.  They  are  self- 
Bupporting.  as  similar  acttylttea  at  tha  fleet  baaes  would  be  after  the 
Or^l^nal  cost  ware  provklad.  One  fuaetlon  of  this  institution  at 
Puget  Sound  la  of  particular  Interest,  and  that  has  In  the  freouent 
danoee  given  for  tha  men.  Theee  parttee  are  under  the  super- 
vlaton  of  ships'  oAosrs.  asststsd  by  sodal-welfars  organisations  in 
town.    Tba  youBC  ladlaa  attendlnc  tha  danoea  are  q>onaorcd  by 

-  theae  organlitloaa.  Tba  aood  order  everywhere  in  evidence  and 
the  very  attraetlva  and  wsU-behaved  group  of  invited  guesta  in- 
vartably  ooraslnn  favorabto  comment.     Here  we  have,  therefore    a 

nonstratlon  of  the  value  and  asoeUaat  lasulta  of  this 
soeMl  objaetlva. 


Contrast  the  above  picture  with  the  situation  at  San  Pedro,  Long 
Beach,  and  San  Diego.  Misconduct  of  the  men  ashore  in  these 
localities  has  become  a  service  scandal,  and  the  sole  contribution  of 
the  Navy  to  this  one  of  Its  major  responsibilities  has  been  almost 
entirely  a  tightening  of  the  schedule  of  punishments.  These  cities 
are  notorious  In  their  Influences  and  agencies  for  evil.  -These  con- 
ditions have  been  built  up  because  of  the  absence  of  facilities. 
under  Oovemment  control,  which  would  provide  a  wholesome  outlet 
for  the  normal  recreational  and  social  demands  of  healthy  young 
men. 

I  submit  that  a  solution  of  this  problem  should  be  the  Navy's 
No.  1  priority  project.  I  recommend  an  earnest  consideration  of 
the  suggestions  herewith  offered. 


Naturalized  American  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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or 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  - 
Friday.  March  8  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   JUDGE   ALBERT   W.    JOHNSON    AND    EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  SCRANTON  (PA.)  TRIBUNE  OF  MARCH  6.  1940 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  conaebt  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  notable  address 
delivered  by  Judge  Albert  W.  Johnson,  of  Lewisbunr,  Pa.« 
when  he  held  a  naturalization  court  at  Scranton  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  the  oath  to  250  aliens  who  were  being 
naturalized  on  March  6.  1940.  This  address  is  an  able  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  rights  and  obligations  which 
come  to  American  citizens  under  this  great  charter  of  liberty. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  from  the  Scranton 
Tribune  of  liiarch  6.  1940.  referring  to  the  address  I  have 
mentioned. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro.  as  follows: 


Aimina  >t  albdt  wnjjAica  johitsoic  to  natdbauzd   Awtntw 

crnzDfs 

Ledlee  end  gentlemen,  and  now  my  fellow  cltlsens.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  dtlaenahlp  in  the  world's  greatest  Republic.  After 
taking  a  severe  test  you  have  been  found  qualified  for  this  honor, 
and  on  talcing  the  oath  you  ha^e  now  acquired  the  rights  and 
prlTUegee  and  are  clothed  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  citizenship  ts  established  and 
governed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  you  have 
sworn  to  obey. 

This  Constitution  Is  the  stipreme  law  of  the  land,  the  greatest 
written  constitution  in  existence,  a  model  for  other  democratic 
constitutions  of  the  world.  It  was  made  by  a  convention  of  M 
delegates  from  the  Thirteen  Colonies  153  years  ago  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia — ^the  greatest  body  of  statesmen  that  ever  met  at  one 
time  to  establish  a  government.  Of  these  M  Members.  31  were 
lawyers.  13  educated  in  the  best  law  schools  of  England  and  Scot- 
land: 39  had  been  liembers  of  the  First  and  Second  Continental 
Congresses;  and  8  had  helped  to  frame  their  State  constitutions. 
At  least  aa  were  coUege  graduates,  9  of  Princeton.  3  of  Yale.  2  of 
Harvard.  4  of  WUllam  and  Mary,  and  1  each  from  the  Universities 
of  Oxford.  Columbia.  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  Among  them  were 
James  Madison,  called  the  father  of  the  Constitution:  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  author  of  the  Federalist;  Benjamin  FranUin,  prob- 
ably the  most  versatUe  genius  of  the  eighteen  century;  and  Oe<xge 
Washington,  "the  greatest  man  who  ever  stood  at  the  forefront  of 
a  nation's  history."  They  had  studied  every  known  form  of  govern- 
ment and  were  familiar  with  the  classics  of  all  times  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  work  of  this  convention  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  OladBtone.  the  great  English  statesman:  "The  American 
OonatltutUm  is  the  most  wonderful  work  every  struck  off  at  a  given 
time  by  the  brain  and  purpoee  of  man." 

This  ConstituUon  Is  both  Ideal  and  practical:  Ideal  as  Plato's 
Republic  or  Moore's  Utopia,  providing  for  the  development  of  the 
moet  advanced  ideas  and  visions  of  the  people,  and  more  practical 
and  stable  than  any  other  form  of  government  that  has  ever  existed. 
It  Is  the  oldest  comprehensive  form  of  government  now  existing 
and  its  essential  provisions  wUl  remain  for  an  time,  because  they 
>'*  baaed  vpoKx  fundamental  and  eternal  principles.  The  stoms 
which  have  deatrcyed  other  p^^  constitutions  have  left  ahnoet 
untouched  the  fabric  of  ours.  In  Its  construction  the  ideal  of 
Waahlngtcm  was  followed,  as  oipiueetd  by  him  to  the  Convention: 
"Let  ue  ralM  a  standard  to  which  the  wlae  and  jurt  can  reoatr 
Tb*  tvtnt  to  in  ibt  hand  of  Ood."  •««  juw  wn  repair. 
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Our  Constitution  is  the  result  of  dreams  of  the  human  race  for 
liberty  and  self-government,  the  work  and  experience  of  the  great- 
est studente  and  statesmen  of  all  time,  the  fiower  of  the  world's 
dvlllxatlon.  Our  experience  and  the  reaxUts  under  It  show  that  It 
Is  the  best  form  of  government  for  us  and  shoxUd  never  be  changed 
materially  in  form  or  substance.  Its  principles  are  not  temporary, 
but  they  are  pemuinent  and  eternal. 

The  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Constitution  will  be  understood 
by  a  study  of  its  fundamental  purposes  as  expressed  In  the  preamble 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defeiu^e,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America." 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  Statee."  This  Constitution  was 
not  established  by  any  class.  It  was  established  by  all  the  people 
and  became  the  Government  "of  the  pe<9le.  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,"  the  first  great  democracy  of  the  world. 

"In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union."  By  union  of  the  States, 
power  and  national  government  are  obtained,  and  by  the  States 
local  government  Is  secured;  thus  we  have  an  Indivisible  union  of 
indestructible  States.  This  Federal  plan  or  union  of  the  States 
gives  us  on  the  one  hand  the  most  powerful  government  In  the 
world,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  freest  government  with  the  great- 
est amount  of  liberty  and  oppxjrtxmlty.  This  Federal  plan  was  our 
great  contribution  in  government  given  to  the  world  now  followed 
by  many  other  governments. 

"In  order  to  establl.sh  Justice."  The  Constitution  established 
a  Federal  Judiciary.  A  common  tribunal  for  all  the  people  and 
all  the  States  became  necessary  from  motives  both  of  Justice  and 
policy.  The  establishment  of  Justice  for  every  citizen  and  every 
State  In  the  Union  was  the  sublime  purpose  of  the  Constitution. 

"In  order  to  Insure  domestic  tranquillity."  Prior  to  the  Consti- 
tution the  States  were  obliged  to  deal  single-handed  with  rebellions 
and  Insurrections.  The  Confederation  has  not  helped  because  It  had 
no  power  to  Interfere  in  the  internal  troubles  of  any  State  The 
new  Constitution  gave  to  the  new  Government  power  to  keep  peace 
in  a  State.  The  promise  of  the  preamble  in  this  respect  has  been 
well  executed;  outside  of  the  ClvU  War  waged  to  save  the  Union 
and  test  the  strength  of  the  Constitution,  internal  peace  has  reigned 
and  property  and  life  have  been  secure  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  present  day. 

Tn  order  to  provide  for  the  common  defense."  For  153  years  the 
Union  has  met  every  emergency;  It  not  only  stood  the  great  strain 
at  the  Civil  War  when  one-half  of  the  Statee  of  the  Union  of  1861 
attempted  to  destroy  it  but  it  alao  pratacted  us  from  external  at- 
tacks from  the  War  of  1812  to  the  preaeat  day;  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  Nation  has  never  loet  a  war. 

"In  order  to  promote  the  general  weUMa."  The  Oonstitutlon  has 
brought  the  Nation  from  a  population  of  lees  than  4,000.000.  In- 
dudlng  nearly  1,000,000  slaves,  to  ia5,000j000  dtlBena;  from  a  state 
without  money  or  credit  to  the  wwHUilaai  Hation  twice  over  on 
earth,  offering  the  greatest  opportUDltlee  to  every  citizen.  Poor 
boys  have  beoome  heads  of  busineas,  leaders  of  profeasions,  legisla- 
tors. Judges,  and  Prealdents  of  the  Republic.  A  tree  la  Judged  by 
Ita  fruit,  and  by  thla  standard  the  OanatltlxtioD  meeta  the  supreme 
teat. 

"In  order  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  oxur 
poaterlty."  Here  we  have  a  guarantee  of  individual  liberty  by 
eonatttutlonal  limitations.  Bach  indlvldaal  aa  a  reqponalble  moral 
being  has  certain  "Inalienable  righta"  irtUch  neither  the  State  nor 
the  people  can  take  away,  among  them  liberty  of  the  press  and 
qwech,  religious  freedom,  enjoyinent  of  pwipcity,  the  pursuit  of 
happineas,  and  moral  and  intellectaal  powth.  Surely  under  the 
OonatltuUon  this  haa  become  a  land  of  Uberty  and  opportunity 
for  all. 

This  Constitution  secures  for  you  tha  rights  and  privllegea  se- 
cured by  no  other  government  or  oonatttutlon  in  the  world.  It 
provide}  personal  security  of  life,  limb,  body,  health,  and  reputa- 
tion. It  provides  pecaonal  liberty,  tfaie  right  to  more  about  freely 
without  resCrlctioo  except  by  the  law  of  tba  land,  and  the  right 
of  everyotke  to  build  a  home  and  to  live  tbaraln  with  freedom.  It 
eatabUahes  the  right  to  peraonal  iwoparty,  ona  of  the  dearest  jxivi- 
of  the  human  heart.  Communlam  itaa  been  tried  for  thou- 
of  years,  always  resulting  in  falhve. 

In  this  land  under  this  CooatttotloB  yon  may  worship  God 
acmntii^  to  the  dictates  of  your  eanadanea.  and  you  have  the 
fteedom  of  education.  You  may  freely  aaaemble  to  discuss  per- 
aonal, local,  and  national  problema.  Tou  are  free  to  petition  yoxir 
local  State  and  NatioKuU  Oovemmanta  for  redreas  of  grievances. 
Ton  ure  secure  in  your  peraons,  your  hOBwa,  p^iera,  and  effecta 
ftam  unreaaonable  search  and  selsore. 

In  these  great  rights  enumerated  above  you  are  protected,  all 
allka.  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law  of  the  land.  The  oourta 
are  open  to  you  all,  the  rich  and  poor  alike.  No  American  citlaen 
can  be  proceeded  against  for  any  sertooa  offenae  without  first  an 
tndlotmefit  or  presentment  by  a  grand  Jmy.  and  all  dtlaens  have  the 
right  to  trial  bv  a  Jury  of  hts  peers. 

Tou  will  have  every  Important  right  of  a  paUle  nature;  the  right 
of  franehlae.  the  right  to  vote,  to  eieet  oaeera  of  your  local  State 
and  National  Oovemments.  and  yon  will  have  the  right  to  hold  all 
nail  IS  caeeptlng  the  Presidency  of  the  ttalted  States,  who  must  be 
bom  nn  American  atlaen.  Totu-  chlldm  wflD  have  such  supreme 
right.  This  right  to  vote  and  this  right  to  bold  ofllce  in  this  Re- 
public ralaet  every  dtisen  to  the  statuit  of  a  ruler.    It  was  one 


time  said,  "It  Is  greater  to  be  a  Roman  than  to  be  king."  It  may  be 
said  In  America,  "It  Is  greater  lo  be  an  American  citizen  than  to 
be  a  king  " 

This  citizenship  with  these  rights  and  privileges  place  on  you 
duties  and  responsibilities.  You  will  have  the  duty  to  respect,  to 
obey,  and  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  You 
will  have  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  attempt  in  any  manner  to 
overthrow  It.  There  is  no  room  In  this  land  for  communism, 
fascism  and  nazl-lsm.  The  place  for  communism  Is  In  Russia,  for 
fascl-sm  In  Italy,  and  for  nazl-lsm  In  Germany.  This  land  Is  the 
place  for  true  Americans  only,  who  believe  In  our  Constitution  and 
our  form  of  government,  which  have  made  us  the  freest,  the  happi- 
est, and  the  most  prosperous  people  on  earth. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  the 
franchise  honestly.  Intelligently,  and  conscientiously.  The  Consti- 
tution and  our  laws  will  not  enforce  themselves;  they  must  be 
enforced  by  honest  and  efficient  ofDcers  elected  by  honest  and  Intel- 
ligent voters. 

You  must  serve  your  country  in  time  of  peace  and  also  In  time 
of  war.  You  must  build  homes  and  help  to  make  this  a  Nation  of 
homes:  you  must  establish  families  with  the  love  and  tics  that 
beloi-ig  to  the  true  American  family.  The  home  and  the  family  are 
the  source  of  good  citizens.  The  home  need  not  be  magnificent  or 
expensive:  It  may  be  very  modest,  it  may  be  built  by  your  own  hand, 
but  It  should  be  healthy  and  though  modest  and  Inexpensive  it 
should  be  beautiful  inside  and  outside.  The  grounds  should  be 
landscaped  and  made  beautlftil — this  you  can  do  with  your  own 
hands.  You  can  level  off  the  ground  and  plant  trees  and  flowers 
and  grass.  You  can  paint  or  whitewash  the  house  and  thus  make 
the  outside  beautiful  and  the  inside  can  be  clean  and  pictures  may 
be  hung  on  the  walls  representing  high  Ideals.  In  this  simple  way 
you  can  beautify  your  home  In  which  you  will  live  and  rear  your 
children,  who  should  be  taught  to  be  honest,  industrious,  and  law- 
abiding  citizens.  In  this  way  you  fean  make  a  contribution  to  your 
country,  greater  than  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  You  can  go 
further — you  can  acquire  In  most  places  a  little  land  where  you  can 
raise  fruit  and  vegetables  and  poultry  and.  In  many  places,  cattle 
and  hogs.  In  this  way  you  can  become  Independent  and  maintain 
and  Increase  your  self-respect  and  add  to  the  peace,  good  order,  and 
strength  of  the  Nation. 

It  will  lie  your  duty,  as  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Americans,  to  seek 
education  for  yourself  and  for  your  children.  Education  Is  neces- 
sary In  our  democracy,  for  here  all  the  people  are  rulers. 

You  can  succeed  personally  and  serve  the  Nation  only  by  work 
and  service.  The  Nation  does  not  owe  every  person  a  living;  every 
person  must  work  for  his  own  welfare  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Nktlon.  By  honesty,  intelligence,  and  Industry  every  one  of  you  can 
be  succesBful  and  happy  and  you  can  contribrlte  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state. 

It  is  your  duty  to  serve  this  Nation  not  only  In  time  of  peace 
but  also  in  time  of  war.  If  the  Nation,  by  decision  of  Congress, 
declares  war,  It  will  be  yotir  duty  to  aerve  and  defend  the  Nation 
against  all  other  nations  in  the  world,  and  it  ihould  be  a  pleasure 
for  you  to  defend  your  country.  May  you  have  the  spirit  of  Nathan 
Hale  in  the  American  Revolution  who  said:  "I  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country." 

In  conclusion  I  am  very  happy  to  admit  you  to  cltlaenshlp  and 
I  hope  you  will  live  long  to  enjoy  It  in  "this  land  of  tine  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave." 

IFRun  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  TObtme  of  March  «.  1940) 


Tonam  jonxaait  on 

■The  admittance  of  240  men  and  women  to  cltlBenshlp  at  the 
United  SUtoe  yesterday  by  Federal  Judge  Albert  W.  Johnaon  was 
marked  by  an  address  of  great  merit  and  ^>ecial  meaning  by  tha 
Jurist. 

In  his  career  on  the  bendt.  Judge  Johnaon  has  admitted  hun- 
drada  of  aliens  to  American  cltlEenshlp.  and  upon  such  occasions  he 
has  never  been  found  wanting  in  luddly  ezf^nlng  the  privllegea 
and  reqxmi^billtles  of  United  Statee  clticenship.  It  Ls  in  no  sense 
disparaging  of  hla  reraarfca  u|>on  similar  oceaalona  in  the  past  to 
ataie  that  yaaterday's  adilreas  to  the  new  cltiaens'  class  waa  aa 
admirable  aununatlon  of  the  whole  case. 

The  ooort  strongly  Impreased  upon  the  new  elttaens  that  tba 
Constltutton  of  the  United  States  gave  them  rights  not  enjoyed  by 
any  other  peofde  on  earth.    Judge  Johnaon  said.  In  part: 

"The  Constitution  secures  for  you  the  rights  and  privileges  at' 
cured  by  no  other  government  or  constitution  on  earth.  It  provides 
personal  security  of  life,  limb,  body,  health,  and  rqnitatlon. 
•  •  •  This  cittaenship  with  these  rights  and  privileges  plaoss 
upon  you  duties  and  reqxmslbllltles.  You  win  have  the  dul^  to 
respect,  to  obey,  and  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Tou  will  have  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  attempt  In  any 
manner  to  overthrow  .it.  There  ts  no  room  In  thla  land  for  oont- 
munlem,  fascism,  and  ruud-lam." 

In  these  days  when  tha  horrars  of  war  are  being  virited  upon  ao 
Bi«ny.pe<^>Ie,  the  harbor  of  American  cltlaenshlp  Is  likely  to  ba 
more  highly  prised  than  In  ordinary  times.  The  proCeetlw  ifloak 
which  the  Constitution  throws  about  the  dtlaens  of  this  country 
Is  a  precious,  invaluable  garment.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  an  Who 
wear  it  will  l)e  ever  mindful  of  its  true  value. 

In  connection  with  Judge  Johnson's  address  the  thought  arlaes 
that  It  wonM  be  a  nice  gesture  If  It  were  possible  to  have  such  tit- 
tsranoes  given  permanency  tn  the  form  of  a  brodtmrs  and  preaentad 
to  new  citizens  by  the  court  upon  tha  occasion  of  thair  ambradng 
American  dtJsenahlp. 
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The  St  Lawrence  Waterway  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridajf.  March  8  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


WM 


ARTICLE  PROld  THX  WA8HINOTON  POST 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago  the  United 
States  entered  Into  a  treaty  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway.  This  treaty 
was  not  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  am  informed  that  a  new  treaty  has  been  entered  into,  and 
that  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
acceptance  or  rejection.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  relating  to  this  treaty  be  printed  in  the  Congkessioival 
Rbcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poflt] 

TBB  SBBAT  «T.  LAWBBMCB  PBOJSCT PmKMIXB  HXPBUUf.  OW  OMTABIO.  MOW 

V  »UPWJ«IB  IT 

(By  O.  lUlelgfa  Parkin) 
MoimsAL. — Onoe  more  the  St.  Lawrence  deep-waterway  ques- 
tion IB  before  the  Canadian  public,  and  a  draft  treaty  Is  reported  to 
be  In  the  flzutl  sta^^  of  nefotlatlon.    No  question  of  public  policy 

Jklaccd  before  Canadians  in  the  last  20  years  has  been  more  dlfllcult 
or  the  average  dtlaen  to  fonn  a  clear-cut  view  on  than  this  Issue 
of  whether  or  not  to  proceed  with  the  creation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
deep  waterway.  The  scale  of  the  project  Is  so  huge,  the  technical 
factors  Invtdved  ao  Intricate,  the  ultimate  cost  necessarily  some- 
what tinoertaln.  and  both  the  immediate  and  ultimate  economic 
eonsequeneea  appear  so  difficult  to  predict  with  any  accuracy  that 
the  ordinary  Individual  la  apt  to  feel  helpless,  in  the  face  of  all 
these  complexities.  In  forming  any  deflnlte  opinion  on  Its  merits. 

It  waa  In  1921  that  the  International  Joint  Commlaalon  recom- 
mended that  Canada  and  the  United  States  should  negotiate  a  treaty 
to  enlarge  and  improve  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway.  In  1933  a  treaty 
was  actually  signed,  but  failed  to  pass  the  Senate:  while  in  1938. 
when  the  United  States  Government  again  raised  the  proposal,  it 
became  Impoeslble  for  the  Canadian  Oovemment  to  act  because  of 
the  hostile  attitude  then  adopted  by  the  Ontario  government.  It 
has  been  the  complete  change  in  the  Ontario  government's  attitude 
in  recent  months  which  has  been  the  main  factor  enabling  the 
Dominion  Oovemment  to  resume  the  negoUationa  m  Washington. 

The  St.  Lawrenoe  deep-waterway  project  Is  both  a  navigation  and 
a  power  enten^lse.  The  revival  of  the  project  at  this  time  despite 
the  heavy  expenditures  la  wtilch  the  Dominion  Oovemment  is  going 
to  be  involved  because  of  the  war  appears  to  arise  primarUy  from 
the  desire  to  proceed  with  the  power  enterprise.  In  addition,  the 
persistent  Interest  at  successive  Dominion  OovemoMnta.  whether 
conservative  or  liberal,  m  the  project  wotild  appear  to  have  t>een 
greatly  inOuaoced  by  oonaiderations  connected  with  westom  Canada 
and  the  desire  now.  aa  m  the  past  where  raUways  were  oonoemed. 
to  develcqp  and  malatalii  tnuiaeontlnental  communication  to  the 
fuu. 

It  la  oooalderatlaii  ot  power  xequirements  which  has  made  ICr. 
Bepbum.  Ontario'a  Pivmier.  change  from  an  attitude  of  conaplete 
hostility  to  one  at  support.  Demamd  fiSt  electric  power  has  been 
rlatng  in  Ontario  aa  elsewbsre  in -Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Thi»  has  prsaented  Ontario  with  «  problem  which  will  beat  be  under- 
stood If  a  few  geneial  facta  regarding  Canadian  water-power  re- 
auurees  and  Ontarlois  own  poaltlon  are  borne  in  mind. 

Over  00  porcent  of  Oanadian  tfeetrlcal  output  Is  derived  from 
water  power.  irIUcb  has  been  the  mainspring  at  induatrial  progreas 
In  the  two  oantral  Provtoeas  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  neither  of  which 
has  any  IndlgeDOua  coal  cuppUea.  Bgfaty  percent  ot  all  hydroelectric 
power  in  Canada  la  generated  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  this  devel- 
opotent  in  Canada's  two  oantral  Proviaeea  haa  been  a  major  factor 
In  mveetacnt  activity  and  Industrial  development.  Private  enter- 
priee  and  pubUc  ownOTsbip  have  both  played  Important  rolea  in  thla 
deveiopmant.  While  development  ^  Qusliee  has  been  almost 
enttrely  toy  private  aterprlse.  OntarV  represents  an  outatandti^ 
^w^i^pia  of  A  deveiopment  through  puhUo  ownerahip.  the  Sydro- 
eleciUic  Power  Oaaunlmloo  of  Ontario  being  the  most  important 
pobliely  owned  ^rstem  In  Canada  and  alao  one  of  the  largest  power 
undertakinga  la  the  world. 

The  eJMMiee  tn  one  Provino    Ontario— o<  a  greet  system  of 

SubUe  uwiMiahlp  wboae  ralaon  d'etre  was  to  distribute  power  at  cost 
»  an  aver  wMtoplng  raags  of  rural  and  industrial  ccnununuea 


while  nest  door  was  another  Province— Quebec— where  the  supply 
of  power  to  similar  typea  of  community  was  in  tl)e  hands  jM 
private  enterprise  whose  ralaon  d'etre  was  the  making  of  profit, 
lias  not  tmnaturaUy  provided  the  basis  for  much  controversy  over 
the  hydroelectric  question  in  Canada. 

Speclfleally.  Hydro  in  Ontario  has  at  intervals  l>een  faced  wM|i 
the  neceealty  of  deciding  between  alternative  sources  from  which 
to  obtain  the  new  power  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  of 
tlie  last  30  years.  These  alternatives  included  the  development  of 
certain  provincial  water  powers  available  without  Involving  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty;  the  itse  of  international  waters  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  system,  which  Involved  the  Dominion  and  required  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  States:  the  erection  of  steam  plants,  which 
meant  dependence  upon  imported  coal  from  the  United  States;  the 
purchase  of  power  from  private  enterprise  In  Quebec;  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Interprovlnclal  waters  which  required  negotiations  with 
government  and  private  Interests  In   jfuebec. 

During  the  last  15  years  Ontario  had  adopted  a  policy  of  long- 
term  contracts  with  private  enterprise  In  Quebec.  The  Ontario 
government's  later  repudiation  of  these  contracts  and  Its  subsequent 
imsucccssful  attempt,  because  of  the  United  States  Government's 
opposition,  to  secure  the  right  to  divert  certain  Ontario  waters  Into 
the  Great  Lakes-8t.  Lawrence  system  as  a  basis  for  power  develop- 
ment. Is  now  a  matter  of  history. 

Now.  Ontario's  Hydro  officials,  faced  once  more  with  the  necessity 
df  deciding  how  they  wUl  plan  to  deal  with  Increasing  requiremenU 
in  the  next  few  years,  appear  to  see  In  the  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment a  means  of  satisfying  at  the  same  time  their  more  immediate 
as  well  as  their  longer-term  needs.  The  extra  requirement  that  may 
arise  through  war-created  industrial  activity  will  not  be  met  by 
the  deep-waterway  development  Itself  because  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  this  being  completed  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
But  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  would  cerUlnly  carry  with  It  per- 
mission for  Ontario  to  proceed  with  the  diversion  unsuccessfully 
sxiggested  In  1937.  and  this  development  could  be  made  a  source  of 
power  at  a  considerably  earlier  date. 


The  Silver-Purchase  Program 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


BDITORIAL  PROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  an  editorial  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  today  under  the  heading 
"Our  SUver  Polly." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  March  8.  1040] 
oxnt  sn.vKB  foixt 

At  tta  last  meeting  in  Washington  about  3  weeks  ago  the  Federal 
Advisory  Council  endorsed  Senator  Towmskmo's  bill  to  discontinue 
purchases  of  foreign  sliver.  The  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  followed  this  week  with  an  appeal  to  Congress  likewise 
urging  ceesatlon  of  foreign  sUver  buymg. 

In  its  resolution  the  Federal  Advisory  CouncU  called  attention 
to  the  inflationary  potentialities  of  the  sUver  acquisitions  by  stress- 
ing the  fact  that  silver  purchases  increase  our  already  ezceesively 
large  bank  reeerves.  But  that  is  only  one  of  numerous  reasons  why 
the  policy  should  be  abandoned.  Aa  the  New  York  State  Chamlier 
of  Commerce  says.  "Gold  has  been  pouring  mto  the  United  States 
in  such  volume  tiiat  ttie  objective  of  sliver  reselling  the  l-to-4  ratio 
at  the  combined  monetary  stocks  of  gold  and  silver  seems  preeently 
to  be  impoeslble.' " 

The  alternative  aim  of  raising  the  price  at  silver  CO  •1.28  per 
ounce  Is  equally  hopeless.  Indeed,  the  preeent  price  of  silver  la 
maintained  only  bf  Government  ptuchases.  Any  attempt  to  dispose 
of  our  preeent  great  holdings  would  result  in  a  world-vride  price 
collapee. 

The  cmly  remaining  argument  in  favor  at  a  program  that  has  been 
a  conspicuous  failure  as  a  monetary  experiment  Is  that  it  Is  a 
useful  instrument  at  foreign  policy.  Ttiere  is  no  doubt  that  Mexico, 
the  world's  largest  silver-producing  country,  has  benefited  from  our 
folly.  But  our  relations  with  Mexico  have  certainly  not  been  im- 
proved by  subsldlBation  of  her  sUver  Industry. 

In  short.  Innumerable  reasons  can  be  cited  in  support  of  Senator 
Tbwanm'a  blU.  It  seems  impoeslble  to  discover  any  good  reasons 
for  not  paaMng  it.  If  there  are  any.  the  Department  of  Bute  and 
the  Itearary  have  kept  the  secret  from  the  public. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^;    HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

■t^  OF  NORTH  CABOUMA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
fyklof.  MarOi  8  iUgislathe  day  of  Momday.  March  4),  1940 


ABTICLB    BT    W.   ■. 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk  unanimous  e(xi8en;t 
to  have  pubbahed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  OoirauasK»rAL 
Raoou)  an  article  ftom  the  pages  of  the  State  magazine, 
published  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  by  Hon.  Carl  Ooerch.  entitled 
"The  First  Postmistress."  In  this  eonnection  I  might  add 
that.  In  addition  to  the  first  postrntetrees  having  been  ap- 
pointed in  North  Carolina  by  President  Washington.  North 
Carolina  Is  the  home  of  the  first  lural  free-delivery  route 
and  service  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rkcorp,  as  follows: 

(From  the  State  magaslne,  BaMgb,  N.  C] 

Ths  PIB8T  PDannsrntcss — Srb  Was  Afffuniiu  sr  Pa— ruawr  Wasr- 
ntoTOW  am  Was  thx  Fmsr  Woiuur  Wnm  To  Saava  nr  That 
Capacxtt  nr  tbb  Urird  STAras 

(By  W.  B.  Benneaaee) 

In  addition  to  being  the  home  at  the  first  rural  free-delivery 
route  and  eervioe  In  the  United  Statea.  Bowan  County  has  the 
distinction  of  having  had  the  first  postmistress  In  the  country. 

The  name  of  this  first  postmistreea  waa  Mrs.  filaabeth  Balfoiir, 
and  she  waa  appointed  to  the  Salisbury  oAoe. 

Mrs.  Balfour  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  America  in 

1T72.    Her  maiden  name  was  EUaabeth  Dayton,  but  soon  after  her 

arrival  on  theee  shores  this  was  changed  lay  her  marriage  to  Andrew 

Bailout,  alao  a  ziaUve  of  Scotland,  who  had  preceded  her  to  America. 

ufvt  nr  BAHDOLrH  oooktt 

Hie  couple  lived  in  Randolph  County,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
part  of  Bowan.  At  the  first  sign  of  trouble  with  Kngland  Mr.  Bal- 
four offered  his  servicea  to  General  Wtaddngton  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Continental  Army.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
boatiUtiea  he  reached  the  rank  of  cokmel.  wbleb  he  retained  imtil 
hla  death.  He  became  a  doae  personal  fMend  at  General  Washing- 
ton and  waa  engaged  in  several  of  the  fleioest  battles  of  the  war. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  tn  Marrh  1782.  Colonel  Balfour 
came  home  on  leave.  He  choee  an  inanatAtHotm  time,  for  while  at 
hone  he  was  murdered  at  his  own  fireside  by  Tory  raiders  under  the 
leadership  of  the  notorious  Colonel  Fanning. 

Thing*  did  not  go  weU  with  Mrs.  Balfour  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  They  owned  a  large  plantation  btit  their  children  were 
small  iUMl  there  waa  m  one  to  work  the  land  or  oversee  its 
cultivation. 

MTa.  Balfour's  affairs  finally  ^-fmtf  ao  straitened  ttiat  mutual 
frienda  informed  General  Washington,  then  President,  of  her  ctr- 
cumstanoea.  President  Washington  at  ooee  remetntiered  that  the 
poet  oOoe  in  Salisbury  was  vacant  and  at  the  same  time  recalled 
Colooel  Balfour's  splendid  and  patrtoUc  service  in  the  Bevolution. 
Be  immediately  appointed  his  wife  to  the  ottee. 

The  appointment  of  a  wonum  as  poalmfstii—.  though  against  all 
pscoedent  at  a  time  when  woman'a  plaee  waa  unlveraally  theught 
to  be  in  the  botne  even  though  she  slai  pid  there,  met  with  instant 
approval  with  aU  thoae  kxwwing  the  elreuidetancea. 

Mr*.  Balfour  iraa  appointed  March  SI.  1796,  and  at  once  assumed 
her  dvtiea.  She  served  the  Salisbury  ofltee  Cor  96  years,  from  1796 
to  1832.  the  longest  term  ever  served  at  tb«t  oAce. 

It  Is  reeorded  that  when  Mrs.  Balfmir  eDtered  the  msent  boun- 
daries of  Rowan  County,  at  Trading  Ford  upon  the  Yadkin  River, 
ibe  drove  her  own  wagon,  in  which  wen  bv  dilldren  and  moat  of 
ber  teesatnlng  vroridly  goiads.  She  waa  met  there  by  a  delegation 
ot  Inart'ng  eitiaens  and  caoorted  into  SaUabory.  Here  she  made  her 
borne  for  many  yeara.  a  beloved  and  feapected  member  of  local 

Mn.  Balfour  never  again  married.  Bar  dilldren  grew  up,  mar- 
ried, aitd  became  the  ancestora  of  substantial  citizens  of  the  State 

The  reoorda  sbow  tlut  Mrs.  Balfour  bandied  the  affairs  of  the 
■aliabury  oAoe  in  a  moet  commendaMe  manner  and  that  there 
never  waa  any  complaint  about  her  efltolcacy. 

la  addltian  to  being  the  first  piwliiillrwi.  she  alao  has  the  dis- 
ttnetton  of  having  bald  the  chief  aaueqttve  position  in  a  North 
Owoilna  post  oOoe  for  an  unusoally  loog  period— 96  yeara— 
alUMMmb  we  do  not  know  whether  tbls  eoDstltutes  a  record  for 
tbe  State  or  not.  Anyway,  tbe  fset  tbat  abe  was  reappointed  time 
md  i«aia  is  sufflclent  tvldenoe  that  she  ww  a  aoost  capable  oOcial. 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  8  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


STAimzarr  bt  wxlliam  m.  iaissbson 


Mr.  WAONER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
'  that  there  may  be  printed  in  tbe  Ricots  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  William  M.  Leiserson.  one  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Labor  Rdations  Board,  before  the  Special  House 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
on  December  11.  1939.  The  statement  is  very  interesting, 
and  was  made  by  a  man  who  is  probably  the  highest  authority 
on  these  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscokd,  as  follows: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  a  simple  law  dealgned  to 
aooompUah  a  idrnple  piirpoee.  It  Is  Intended  to  afford  to  employees 
the  mme  right  of  human  association,  the  same  freedom  to  asso- 
ciate with  thnlr  frtlows  for  common  benefit  that  employers  enjoy 
in  their  nmmifaeturera'  associations,  chamba«  of  commerce,  utd 
trade  aasodatlona.  A  labor  union  is  nothing  more  than  a  trade 
association  of  employees.  I  thlnlc  the  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  a  good 
law.  We  ahall  be  prcud  of  it  In  the  future,  jtist  as  we  now  are 
proud  of  our  public  schools,  compulsory  education,  and  wmfcmen's 
compensation  acts,  all  of  which  were  vlgcntnialy  denoimced  as  so- 
cialistic when  they  were  first  advocated  and  when  the  first  stepe 
were  being  takien  to  put  them  into  practical  effect.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  act  needs  to  be  amended  in  any  important  reqiect. 

It  is  Indeed  regrettable  that  we  should  jever  have  reached  a  eondl- 
tlon  that  made  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  enact  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Most  of  Uie  great  industrial  natibns  of  the  world 
(k)  not  have  any  statutes  of  this  kind.  Hie  reason  is.  apparently, 
that  in  thoae  countries  it  did  not  occur  to  the  great  body  of  em- 
ployers that  they  had  the  right  to  deny  to  their  empkqreee  the 
freedom  of  organisation  which  they  claimed  for  themselves.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  a  few  years  ago  a  Judge  in  Bhgland  denounced 
the  managers  of  an  American  corporation  for  trying  to  bring  to 
that  country  some  of  oiu*  practices  of  labor  spying  and  coercion 
directed  agaln.it  employees'  organizations. 

In  this  country,  however,  employers  who  enjoyed  the  rigbt  of 
associated  activity  took  it  upon  themselves  to  restrain  axKl  to  inter- 
fere with  any  similar  activities  on  the  part  of  their  employeee;  Uiey 
felt  it  was  a  management  prerogative  to  deetroy  their  emi^oyeee' 
cwganlzations.  They  even  appealed  to  the  courts  to  protect  what 
they  thought  vras  their  constitutional  right  to  restrain  organiaa" 
tional  activities  at  their  employees,  so  that  it  was  neceesary  for  Chief 
Justice  Hughee.  in  the  Texas  A  New  Orleans  case,  to  pronounce 
that  employers  had  no  constitutional  rt^t  to  interfere  vrith  tbe 
right  of  employeee  to  have  organlaationa  repreaent  them  in  dealing 
with  nuuiagenient. 

This  decision  waa  made  in  1980,  and  it  v^rfield  the  omurtitutioii- 
allty  of  the  Rsilway  Labor  Act  of  1036.  Two  years  later  Oongreea 
found  it  necessary  to  declare  the  public  policy  of  the  XTnlted  States 
with  respect  to  organization  rights  of  emi^oyeea.  It  did  this  tn  ttM 
following  wortis  at  tbe  Norrls-IiaOuardia  Act: 

"Whereas  under  prevailing  eeonoinle  conditions,  developed  Willi 
the  aid  of  govummental  authority,  for  ownera  at  uiupeity  to  organ- 
iae  In  the  corporate  and  other  forma  of  ownership  association,  tbe 
individual  unorganiaed  worker  Is  eommonly  belplees  to  eaerdee  his 
freedom  of  lat)or,  and  thereby  to  obtain  acceptable  terma  and  eon- 
dltlona  of  employment,  wherefore,  though  be  ahould  be  free  to  de- 
cline to  associate  with  his  fellows,  it  is  neoeesary  that  he  have  fun 
freedom  of  aaiiociation,  eelf-organiaatlon.  and  deaignatloo  of  repre- 
sentatives of  }ils  own  choosing  to  negotiate  the  terms  and  coxull« 
tions  of  his  employment,  and  that  he  shaU  be  free  firam  tbe  inter- 
ference, restraint,  or  coercion  of  employers  of  labor,  or  their  4*i>^ 
In  the  designation  of  such  representatives  or  in  aeU-ocganlaation  or 
in  other  concerted  activities  for  the  purpoee  of  ooUeetive  bargaining 
or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection     *     *     *." 

It  U  to  be  noted  that  thU  declaration  was  adopted  before  tbure 
was  any  New  Deal  administration,  and  tbat  Its  wording  was  later 
incorporated  In  the  National  Labor  Relatlona  Aet. 

But  the  Ncirrls-LaOuardia  Act  was  prlaaarUy  concerned  vrlth 
unfair  labor  praetlcea  of  labor  organiaatlona.  not  with  imfalr  prae- 
tices  by  employers.  Tbe  courts  had  developed  a  body  of  law  to 
restrain  improper  concerted  actlvitlee  by  employeee  and  union 
leaders  which  they  enforced  by  injunctlona.  Many  union  paofrte 
have  gone  to  J  aU  for  improper  conduct  undar  this  law,  and  wbataver 
may  be  our  opinion  of  tbe  Wagner  Act,  it  is  vrell  to  reoMmber  tbaS 
no  employer  haa  yet  gone  to  Jail  fcr  violating  it,  altboogh  many 
have  been  guilty  of  vlolatioDS.    I  mention  this  here  becauae  at  tbt 
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charges  that  an  frequently  made  that  th*  Wagner  Act  Is 
skied  and  does  not  protect  the  employer.  There  is  plenty  of  law 
dealing  with  unfair  practlees  by  labor  organ twttlnns.  But  In  en- 
forcing this  law  by  the  inj^mctlon  process,  the  courU  had  Otrei- 
oped  policies  and  procedures  which  Coogress  saw  fit  to  modify  and 
clartfy.  It  did  not.  however,  take  away  the  right  of  the  courts  to 
restrain  Impraper  conduct  by  labor  organtasflrnis  - 

Although  the  Norrts-LaOuardla  Act  declared  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees to  be  free  from  interference  and  restraint  in  their  organl- 
Batl(»al  aotlTltles.  It  did  not  Implement  any  administrative  ma- 
chinery by  which  workers'  rights  might  be  protected  against  trespass 
by  their  employers.  This  Congress  undertook  in  1034  when  It 
amended  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1996  to  afford  a  full  measure  of 
protection  to  railroad  employees.  A  year  later  the  Wagner  Act  was 
adopted  extending  the  same  protecUoos  to  employees  tn  other 
Interstate  industrlei. 

Krerythlng  that  Is  prohibited  to  employers  by  the  Wagner  Act 
also  Is  prohibited  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  If  oxm  Is  unfair  or 
one-sided,  the  other  Is  equally  unfair  and  one-sided.  If  we  con- 
sider It  one-sided  to  have  a  law  confined  to  dealing  with  labor's 
rights  only,  then  the  Railway  Act  la  more  one-elded  than  the 
Wagner  Act,  for  It  {irohlMts  employers  from  petitioning  for  eleo- 
■^CDS  among  em^oyses.  Indsed.  tt  eacludes  them  even  from  being 
partlee  to  representation  dlqmtes  amon^  employees.  The  Wagner 
Act  is  more  lenient  In  this  respect.  The  Board  makes  them  parties 
to  repreesntatlon  casss  before  the  Board,  and  It  is  permlselble  for 
the  Board  to  accept  petitions  from  emidoyers  for  employee  elections. 
If  Congress  is  to  amend  the  Wagner  Act  so  as  to  relax  or  to  ahollah 
any  of  the  protection  it  afforda  to  emfdoyees.  then  It  will  have  to 
adopt  similar  amendments  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  perhaps 
also  modify  the  declared  poUoy  In  the  Norrta-LaOuardla  Act. 

As  I  had  occasion  to  state  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Kdxicatlon 
and  Ukbor  sons  months  ago.  ths  three  laws  Worrts-LaOuardla  Act. 
Railway  Labor  Act.  and  National  Labor  Relations  Act— are  not  dla- 
ootmected  statutes.  Thaj  are  related,  built  one  upon  another,  and 
together  tbey  constitute  one  aoUd  stnicture  ol  ctrngresstonal  pcAlcy 
for  the  protection  at  legal  and  property  rights  of  emptoyeea.  If  one 
Is  changed,  the  others  will  also  have  to  be  changed,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  pubUc  labor  policy  of  the  United  States  contained  in  the 
Worrla-LaOuardla  Act  will  have  to  be  modified. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  very  serious  error  If  Congress  were  to  change 
Its  declared  labor-relations  policy  and  to  amend  the  Wagner  Act 
In  any  vital  reqwct.  Such  a  course  would  lnv(dve  turning  back 
the  pagee  of  our  history,  retracing  the  i»ogresslve  steps  we  have 
taken,  and  going  back  to  the  days  when  labor  law  was  daas  leglsla- 
tton  in  favor  of  employers  only.  It  might  be  well  to  remind  those 
who  are  attacking  the  Oovemment  interference  that  Is  involved  in 
the  Labor  Relations  Act  that  Adam  Smith,  who  first  promulgated  the 
doctrine  of  Individual  liberty  and  private  enterprise  in  lystematie 
form,  wrote  In  his  Wsalth  ol  Nations  in  1776  that  labor  laws  were 
neoeesary  for  the  protection  of  working  pecq>le.  because  the  govern- 
ing rlssses  wars  nnploycrs  and  property  owners  who  saw  to  it  that 
i|ws  were  enacted  In  their  favor. 

In  our  own  oountryruntll  about  a  century  ago.  It  was  not  only 
an  unfair  later  practice  for  working  people  to  organise  to  improve 
their  coadtttans  of  employment  by  bargaining  with  their  em- 
ployera;  It  was  a  crime.  The  members  of  a  society  of  shoemakers 
in  Phlladolpbto  In  1806  were  found  "guilty  of  a  combination  to 
raiss  their  wages."  fined,  and  ssiBssed  costs.  In  1843.  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  reversing  a  ocmvlctlon  for  labor 
conspiracy,  ruled  that  a  fomblnatton  of  onployeea  to  Improve  their 
oonditlooa  la  not  sswtlsUy  different  from  a  ftn»ffhti^tinn  of  people 
to  fight  the  evQs  of  IntempermDoe.  Aa  workmen  jnay  Join  together 
and  rcfuaa  to  work  In  a  shop  whers  Uquor  is  furnished  or  refuse  to 
work  with  any  employee  who  habitually  uses  llqucr,  the  court 
reasoned,  so  also  may  they  combine  to  refuss  to  work  for  wages 
they  consider  too  low  or  to  work  with  an  em|doyee  who  will  accept 
kymr  wagea^ 

Other  oourta  subsequently  took  the  same  view,  and  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years  the  legall^  of  labor  organisations  has  not  been 
questioned.  But  until  recently  the  freedom  of  worlcing  pec^jle  to 
organise  meant  only  freedom  from  prosecutlOD  by  the  Oovemment. 
Kmptofsn  ware  free  to  destroy  unions  by  spying  on  those  who 
Joined  them,  disdiarglng  membsn^  refusing  employment  to  imlon 
man.  Impoaing  "yaOow  dog"  cootraeta  on  cmployeea.  and  organising 
company  uakms  with  forosd  membeffshlpa.  Ifsnsgiimiiul.  bargain- 
lag  coUaettvaty  for  great  numbers  of  stockholders,  waa  protected  in 
Its  right  to  insftit  oo  baigalnlag  Individually  with  helplsea  workers 
la  need  of  Jobs. 

The  legal  rights  Ikvorsd  ths  empkner.  and  dass  strife  was  the 
Inevlfkhle  result.  Oongreea  and  the  SUtea  attonpted  to  put  em- 
ployeee  and  employers  on  ths  baata  of  equality  before  the  law  la 
tb«  matter  at  teiialiilng.  but  ths  SnimBis  Court  declared  the  early 
efforts  uneonstltutlonaL  la  ths  easaa  of  Adair  agalast  The  United 
Btatee  and  Ooppags  acatnst  ¥snsss.  the  Court  htfd  that  an  em- 
ployer'B  pstg>erljr  right  la  his  buslasas  Included  the  right  to  dis- 
charge or  dlsertmtnats  sfalast  aa^rioyees  for  any  or  no  reason. 
Amwreatly  nslthar  Ooocress  nor  ths  Btats  legislatures  could  pro- 
tect empioyei  agalast  eeaployers  who  used  their  economic  position 
to  trwuiass  on  the  rl^ts  of  those  who  worted  for  theoL  CourU 
could  not  hear  essss  of  employees  dlstibarged  for  enrdsing  their 
legal  Tlg>>*  to  Jola  labor  or^nlaatloBa. 

Ths  tabov-rsiatlans  acta  rhangsd  all  thta.  TIm  batfa  for  the 
Changs  was  laid  by  the  Oupteme  Ooort  In  1900  in  the  Texas  and 
Mew  Ortssns  case  already  msntlanad.  whsn  it  ruled  that  the  de- 
^[Hons  la  Adair  sgalast  Uaitsd  Statee  and  ObppMe  against  Kansas 
not  appllcaUa  because  employers  had  no  constitutional  rlghta 


to  trrspssn  on  the  rights  of  employees  In  making  this  decision 
ths  Court  considered  a  contention  of  the  employer  that  no  prop- 
erty interest  was  invc^ved  in  the  right  of  employees  to  choose  their 
own  representativee  for  bargiOnlng.  Thm  answer  of  the  Court  was 
that  if  it  is  neoeesary  to  show  a  property  Interest,  then  "we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  there  was  such  an  interest  with  respect  to  the 
selecUon  of  repreeenUtlves  to  confer  with  the  employer  in  relation 
to  contracts  of  service."  Citing  this  decision,  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  ruled  in  1996  In  the  Virginian  Railway  case  that  "the 
right  of  sslf -organization  and  representation  in  the  matter  of  ratea 
of  pay.  hours  of  labor,  and  working  conditions  Is  a  property  right, 
the  loes  cf  which  would  result  In  irreparable  damage  to  complain- 
ants." This  decision  later  was  upheld  both  in  the  clrcxilt  court 
of  ai^ieals  and  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  a  htindred  years,  therefore,  the  labor  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  developed  and  changed  by  slow  steps  from  one  in 
which  organisation  for  ocdlectlve  bargaining  was  held  to  be  a 
crime  to  one  in  which  It  Is  protected  by  law  as  a  property  right 
with  the  sanctions  that  surround  private  ownerahlp  cf  property. 
Shall  we  now  undo  all  this  development  and  retrace  our  steps  so 
that  the  property  rights  thus  achieved  may  be  taken  away  from 
employeee  by  their  employers?  Fairness  and  Justice  In  labor  rela- 
tions cannot  be  achieved  or  maintained  without  regarding  the 
property  rights  of  employees  every  bit  as  sacred  as  the  property 
rights  of  employers.  The  three  acts  of  Congress — ^Norrls-LaOuardla. 
Railway  Labor,  and  Labor  Relations  Act — ^together  with  the  sup- 
porting dedstons  of  the  courts,  are  designed.  I  take  It,  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  national  labor  policy  of  treating  the  employees' 
property  rights  as  equal  in  sanctity  to  the  employers'  property 
rlghta. 

Turning  now  to  the  mpecl&c  provlsiona  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Ac*;,  the  meat  of  them  is  contained  in  section  8.  which  lists  five 
prohibited  unfair  labor  practices.    These  are: 

1.  ttnployers  must  not  interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  em- 
ployees In  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  self-organization,  to  form 
(V  Join  labCMT  organizations,  or  to  bargain  collectively  throxigh  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing. 

2.  TTiey  must  not  dominate  or  Interfere  with  the  formation  of 
administration  of  any  labor  organization  or  contribute  to  the 
nnandal  or  other  support  of  It.  That  refers  to  the  well-known 
company  unions. 

3.  They  must  not  discriminate  in  hiring,  discharge,  or  any  con- 
dition of  employment  to  encourage  or  discourage  membership  in 
any  labor  organisation. 

4.  Thtj  must  not  discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
employees  who  file  charges  or  give  testimony  under  the  act. 

5.  They  must  not  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with  representa- 
tives of  employees  designated  in  accordance  with  the  act. 

Congrees  was  not  original  in  making  up  this  list  of  practices.  It 
did  not  Jxjst  think  them  up  as  a  good  list  to  prohibit.  It  found 
that  employers  had  been  practicing  aU  these  things;  they  had  be- 
come established  practices  in  American  industry  in  order  to  pre- 
vent employees  from  organizing  and  bargaining  collectively.  Many 
investlgatlona  had  estatdlshed  the  facts,  and  there  was  much  com- 
plaint against  the  unfairness  and  Injustice  of  the  practioea.  Indus- 
trial managers  had  every  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
praetloas.  They  would  not  do  so,  and  the  working  people  of  the 
country  turned  to  their  Oovemment  to  make  them  get  rid  of  the 
I»actloes.  Certainly  the  workers  did  not  act  hastUy  in  the  matter. 
Tbmj  waited  patiently  for  many  years,  and  only  as  a  last  resort  did 
they  use  their  votes  to  remove  an  intolerable  condition. 

The  fifth  unfair  labor  practice  makes  It  necessary  that  the 
employer  shaU  know  who  is  the  true  representaUve  of  the  em- 
ployees duly  designated  and  selected  in  accordance  with  the  act. 
Section  9  deals  with  this  problem.  It  provides  that  a  majority  of 
the  employeee  In  any  unit  appropriate  for  coUecUve  bargaining 
■hall  have  the  right  to  designate  or  select  an  exclusive  representa- 
tive of  aU  the  employees  in  such  unit.  Then  it  authortsea  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  decide  in  each  case  whether  the 
bargaining  imit  shall  be  the  employer  \mlt,  craft  unit,  plant  unit, 
or  subdivision  thereof.  If  a  dispute  arises  as  to  the  representation  of 
employees,  the  Board  may  investigate  and  certify  in  writing  the 
name  of  the  designated  or  selected  represenUtlve.  In  such  an 
investigation  the  Board  must  provide  for  a  hearing,  may  take  a 
secret  ballot,  or  tise  any  other  suitable  method  of  ascertaining  ths 
choice  of  the  employees. 

Tbsee  provlsiona  of  secticHis  8  and  0  are  about  all  thsis  is  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  rest  is  concerned  mainly  with 
prooedurea  for  carrying  the  provisions  into  effect.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  empowered  to  prevent  employers  from 
engaging  In  any  of  the  listed  unfair  practkxa,  and  the  Board  U 
given  authority  to  l«ue  rules  and  regiilatlons  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  procedures  outlined  in  the  law  and 
elaborated  in  the  Board's  reguUtlons  work  out  in  the  foUowins 


An  employee,  or  group  of  employees,  or  a  union  fllea  a  charge  at 
any  one  of  the  22  regional  oOees  maintained  by  ths  Board  covering 
sU  parU  of  the  country.  The  charge  must  be  In  writing,  and  the 
allegations  that  an  employer  has  engaged  in  or  Is  engadns  in  anv 
unfair  labor  pracUces  must  be  sworn  to.  This  chargetathen  as- 
signed for  Investigation  by  the  regional  director  to  one  of  his  sub- 
onUaatea  known  as  a  field  examiner.  The  employer  la  notified,  and 
after  the  evidence  In  support  of  the  charge  has  been  canvaaed  he 
to  Interviewed  and  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story. 
Quits  often  this  brings  about  conferences  which  result  la  a  ssttls- 
msnt  of  the  case  rlthout  further  procedure. 
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la  maay  cases  the  charges  prove  to  be  uafounded.  ai»d  they  are 
then  rllsmlfiil  by  the  regional  dlnctar.  Prcfvlslon  is  made  for  an 
aM>eal  from  such  a  dismissal  to  the  Board  In  Washington.  If  it 
appears  that  the  Uw  has  been  violatsd  sad  attempu  to  secure 
oompUaaoe  are  unsuccessful,  a  full  report  Is  prepared  In  the  form 
of  a  request  for  authorisation  of  a  oanuOalnt  which  u  forwarded  to 
the  Board.    In  preparing  this  report  tkm  regional  director  has  the 


not  only  of  the  field  examiner  but  also  of  attorneys  on 
his  staff,  and  the  request  for  authorlsatlan  of  a  oom|daint  is  idgned 
both  by  the  regional  director  and  by  the  regional  attorney  who  Is  in 
charge  of  the  legal  staff  at  the  regional  oOoe. 

This  request  is  then  reviewed  in  Washington,  and  if  the  Board 
finds  it  has  merit  the  regional  director  la  f^^tn^r'spd  to  issue  a 
complaint  and  to  provide  for  a  h*«r«ng  of  the  charges.  A  trial 
examiner  is  then  assigned  from  Washington  to  conduct  the  bear- 
ing, and  a  record  \'  made.  On  the  basis  of  the  record  the  trial 
examlnfT  iSBues  an  Intermediate  report  la  which  he  makes  findings 
of  fact  and  recommendations  as  to  what  dlspoaltlon  shovild  be  made 
of  the  case.  If  he  finds  that  the  emidoyer  has  engaged  in  unfair 
labor  practloes,  he  recommends  such  itSnnatlvs  action  as  will  effec- 
tuate the  policies  of  the  act. 

This  report  Is  then  served  upon  all  the  parties  to  the  case.  If 
the  employer  compiles  with  the  trial  examiner's  recommeiulations, 
the  Board  ordinarily  closes  the  case.  BtanJiarty,  if  the  trial  examiner 
finds  that  the  employer  has  not  engaged  la  unfair  practices  and 
no  exceptions  are  filed,  the  case  is  considered  closed.  All  parties 
are  afforded  oppKjrtunlty  to  file  exceptions  to  the  intermediate  report. 
and  any  party  may  request  oral  aigumsnt  before  the  Board  in 
Washington. 

There  is  a  review  division  in  the  legal  department  of  the  Board 
which  carefXiUy  reviews  the  whole  record  In  the  case  as  well  as 
the  findings  cf  the  trial  examiner,  the  eaeeptlona,  and  the  briefs. 
On  the  basis  of  all  this  and  the  oral  arguments  the  Board  makes  Its 
decision.  But  in  Its  decisions  the  Board  haa  no  authority  to  punish 
an  employer  or  any  of  his  agents.  It  may  only  order  those  whom  It 
has  fotind  have  violated  the  law  to  oease  and  desist  from  their 
violations.  If.  however,  an  employer  has  Illegally  punished  em- 
plojrees  by  loss  of  employment  or  wages,  the  Board  may  order  rein- 
statement of  such  employees  and  refund  to  them  the  wages  they 
have  lost. 

When  the  decisions  and  orders  of  ths  Board  are  Issued,  there  are 
no  penalties  imposed  on  the  employer  if  he  doee  not  obey  them.  He 
may  disregard  them  If  he  sees  fit.  Tlien  It  becomes  necessary  for 
the  Board  to  go  to  a  circuit  court  of  i^ipsals.  submit  the  whole 
record  and  all  the  papers  in  the  case,  and  show  the  court  that  the 
decision  Is  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  If  the  cotirt  so  finds. 
It  iHues  an  enforcement  order.  Then.  If  the  employer  ref\i8e8  to 
obey,  be  may  be  cited  for  contempt  of  court 

Tlisse  prooeduree.  it  seems  to  me,  safeguard  the  rights  of  em- 
ployers at  every  step.  They  are  the  same  procediires  that  Congress 
has  provided  for  the  elimination  ff  jinftOr  practices  against  shippers 
by  ths  railroads,  for  the  prevention  of  nMmopollstic  practices  and 
restraints  of  trade  by  combinations  and  trusts,  and  for  the  abolition 
of  fraud  and  deceit  in  the  sale  of  securities  and  foods  and  drugs. 
The  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Seciulties  and  Exchange  Commission,  and  many  other 
administrative  agencies  are  governed  by  the  same  kind  of  law  that 
governs  the  activities  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

It  is  dlfllcult  to  understand,  therefore,  why  the  procedures  of 
the  LabOT  Relations  Act  should  be  subject  to  such  furious  attacks, 
as  if  they  were  new  and  unique  in  our  system  of  law.  When  it  is 
remembered,  however,  that  the  Interstate  Oommeroe  Act  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  law,  in  the  early  days  of  their  existence, 
were  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  kind  of  attacks  and  criticisms, 
then  pwbaps  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  In  the  fact  that  those 
who  enjoy  special  privileges  from  the  Oovemment  never  learn 
anything  from  history.  They  resent  the  loss  of  their  privileges, 
and  they  always  use  the  same  argxunents  against  every  effort  of 
the  Oovemment  to  provide  equal  protection  of  the  laws  for  all  Its 
citizens. 

If  there  is  nothing  in  the  labor-relatl<ms  law  itself  to  Justify  the 
attacks  on  it,  then  Is  there  anything  la  ths  sdministration  of  the 
act  by  the  Board  and  in  the  work  of  Its  staff  of  900  people  that 
Justifies  any  of  the  criticism?  That  there  are  faults  and  weak- 
nesses in  administration  may  be  readily  admitted.  But  It  is  a 
serious  question  If  those  who  are  Ofvoelag  the  law  and  demanding 
that  It  be  revised  are  not  more  responHble  for  theee  defects  than 
the  Board  itself.  You  will  recall  that  after  the  act  was  adopted 
la  July  1986  a  national  committee  of  68  leading  members  of  the 
American  bar  took  it  upon  themselves  to  declare  the  law  unconsti- 
tutional. More  than  a  hundred  court  Iztjunctlon  suits  tied  the 
hands  of  the  Labor  Relations  Board,  aiid  Its  work  all  but  came 
to  a  standstill.  Attorneys  advised  thsir  clients  that  It  was  not 
nsossssry  to  obey  the  law  until  the  Bupccme  Court  said  so.  Fla- 
grant violations  and  defiance  of  the  aatborlty  of  the  Board  were 
eicuaed  by  allegations  of  unconstitutionality. 

This  did  not  set  ths  working  people  of  the  country  a  very  good 
example  of  obedience  to  law.  but  it  did  aeocmplish  the  purpose  ol 
demoralising  the  administration  of  the  act.  The  effects  of  this 
li— wii«»t«rm  are  stiU  being  felt,  and  the  obstructive  poUcles  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  set  are  being  continued.  There- Is 
robin  for  much  improvement  In  the  administrative  methods  of  the 
Board,  btit  the  act  catmot  be  made  to  work  ^together  efficiently 
until  the  opposition  to  It.  and  ths  attempts  to  weaken  it  by 
revisions,  havs 


It  seems  strange  to  me  that  almost  every  day  we  Should  he 
reading  of  sttacks  on  the  Board  and  Its  personnel,  tout  hardly 
anyone  thinks  of  attacking  or  even  crttlolslz«  the  conduct  of  those 
employers  wlto  have  flouted  the  law  of  Oougreaa  end  who  havs  been 
found  guUty  of  vloUtlons  that  tho  courts  as  weU  as  the  conscience 
of  the  American  people  have  condemned.  If  we  had  a  Uttle  more 
criticism  of  those  who  engage  In  unfair  labor  praotksea  and  who 
defy  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  llttJe  leea  criticism  of  those  who  an 
honestly  trying  to  carry  out  their  oath  of  olBoe  In  enforcing  the 
law.  we  would  get  a  better  perspective  on  the  perplexing  problems 
of  labor  relations  with  which  the  Oovemment  has  been  trying  to 
deal  by  means  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

Chairman  Madden  and  Bdwln  Smith,  the  other  two  members  of 
the  Board  whom  the  committee  is  to  hear  late.-  in  the  week  can 
give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  than  1  can 
They  set  up  the  administrative  organlsaUon,  sheeted  the  personnel 
and  deviaed  the  necessary  procedures.  Their  task  was  tmusually 
difficult  because  they  had  to  do  iill  theee  things  and  carry  on  aU 
the  other  wc-rk  of  the  Board  whUe  they  were  under  fire.  They 
were  constantly  being  attacked  and  subjected  to  successive  investl- 
gatloiu  by  one  congressional  comoiittee  after  another.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  only  6  months,  and  knowing  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Bc«rd's  problems  in  these  months  of  relative  quletnem 
I  must  say  tliat  on  the  whole  the  other  members  of  the  Board  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  good  Job  they  have  done  under  very 
trying  circumstances. 

It  18  no  accident  that  out  of  18  of  the  Board's  cases  that  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  poslUons  at  the  Board  were  upheld  com- 
pletely In  15.  In  two  cases  the  Board's  decisions  were  upheld  with" 
some  modifications,  and  In  only  two  cases  were  the  Board's  de- 
cisions reversed.  In  the  Circuit  Courto  the  Board's  record  has  not 
been  quite  as  good,  but  it  has  been  excellent  nevertheless,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  Circuit  Court  decisions  against  the  Board  havs 
been  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  record  is  due  to  careful 
and  eOkrient  work  on  the  part  of  the  Board  and  Its  legal  and  field 
staff  and  a  devotion  to  duty  of  the  personnel  that  shotxld  receive 
public  commendation  Instead  of  the  brickbats  they  have  been  get- 
ting. I  do  not  know  of  any  other  Oovemment  agency  that  has  had 
a  better  record  of  approval  of  Its  work  by  the  higher  courts. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  work  <rf  the  Board  is  carried  on 
efficiently,  that  no  mistakes  are  made,  that  no  wrong  decisions 
are  issued,  that  all  the  employees  are  efficient  and  fully  qxiallfled 
and  trained  for  their  Jobs.  On  the  contrary,  the  Board  is  fully 
aware  of  many  deficiencies  in  operations,  of  troubleeome  wn<>t«kgs. 
doubtful  policies,  and  weaknesses  in  organlmticn  and  personneL 
The  members  of  the  Board,  more  than  anyone  else,  are  constantly 
crttldsing  and  reexamining  methods,  poUcles.  and  procedurea 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  improvements  In  administration  and 
a  more  prompt  and  effective  enforcement  cf  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Becatjse  I  have  had  occasion  to  write  sooie  dissenting  opinions, 
there  have  been  public  Intimations  that  I  was  critical  of  the  other 
msmbers  of  the  Board.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  remarks  have  been 
no  different  from  the  criticisms  tl:iat  all  three  of  us  have  always 
directed  against  our  own  work  and  that  of  the  employees  of  the 
Board.  Without  internal  skepticism  of  the  prides  we  pursue  and 
without  such  self-crlticlnn  of  the  work  we  do,  no  organization  can 
be  kept  on  its  toes  to  meet  the  pix>blems  that  srise  every  dsy  la 
an  effecUve  nutnner.  It  is  natural  and  healthy  that  the  members 
of  a  quasi-Judicial  body  should  disagree  on  im}>ortant  problema. 
Just  as  courU  disagree.  Such  disagreement  Is  a  basic  condition  for 
progressive  improvement. 

So  far  as  the  complaint  cases  involving  charges  of  violations  cf 
the  law  are  coocemed,  there  is  no  eiisentlal  disagreement  ■.mnng  the 
three  members  of  the  Board.  At  times,  of  cotirse.  we  view  details  of 
evidence  differently,  but  such  disagreements  are  usually  ironed  out 
in  conferences,  so  that  dissenting  opinions  in  theee  cases  are  ratsly 
written.  Most  of  the  dissents  occui-  in  connection  with  representa- 
tion cases  and  revolve  around  the  ctuestion  of  the  apprc^riate  bar- 
gaining unit.  That  the  problems  raised  by  this  question  are  ex- 
tremely complex  and  bound  to  devei  op  diverse  views  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  as  msny  separate  concurring  opinions 
as  there  have  been  dissenting  opinions,  and  many  have  concurred  la 
part  and  dissented  in  part. 

The  problems  are  problems  of  democracy,  and  to  some  extent 
they  are  bound  to  be  with  us  so  long  as  our  working  people  will  be 
free  to  associate  themselves  in  organizations  for  mutual  benefit  and 
bargaining  in  any  manner  they  see  fit.  If  we  have  Industrial  dleti^ 
torship  or  autocracy,  the  problem  dimppears.  If  we  want  democracy 
In  industry  aS  well  as  in  government,  we  must  pay  the  price  In  possi- 
ble dilutes,  amcmg  free  men  as  to  what  they  consider  best  promotes 
their  interests. 

Among  tbe  unions  aflUiated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  as  well  as  among  the  liulependent  railroad  brotherhoods  there 
have  been  for  many  years  bitter  Jurisdictional  controversies,  and 
the  dlqjutes  about  bargaining  units  arise  out  of  audi  dlfferenoes 
regarding  ttie  Jtirlsdictlon  of  various  labor  organisations.  When 
the  Wagner  Act  was  passed  in  19S3  we  had  a  united  labor  move- 
ment, and  If  that  condition  had  continued,  the  difllcnltles  of  the 
Board  in  hitndllxag  representation  disputes  would  have  been  serlous- 
eixnigh.  But  they  would  never  have  reaolMd  the  pRxmrtlons  ani 
they  would  not  have  devek^Md  th«}  bitterness  of  feelmg  thst  hss 
come  since  the  apUt  between  the  Amsriesn  Federation  of  I«bar 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations!  I  doubt  If  tlie  oppoal- 
tlon  to  ttw  Labor  Briations  Act  Itself  would  hsve  been  tsksa  as 
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for  this  dtfUion  la  tbe  ranka 


MrtoualyMtt  la  now  tf  It  had  not 
cf  otfanlaed  labor. 

Z  do  not  rigard  the  proMim  aa  taniubla.  howvcr.  That  It  la 
poartbla  to  gat  labor  organtaattona  wblcta  arc  figbtteg  among  tbem- 
Mlvaa  to  aonpt  a  nila  for  dartiMng  dlainitca  aa  to  baiffUnlng  unlta  in 
food  i|MU1t.  and  to  foOov  that  ml*  unaonnly  tai  all  caaea  tnTOirlng 
diotee  of  rapraaantattraa  la  avidcnt  fion  tba  .czpcrtanca  under  tbe 
Ballway  Labor  Act.  although  tbe  probtaoaa  under  that  act  are  not  aa 
complaa  aa  they  are  In  tbe  vaat  field  oorered  by  tbe  National  Labor 
Bala t tone  Act.  Hm  laaBntlal  raqulreoaem  for  Mtlafactory  adjust- 
ment of  dlq^utea  aa  to  tbe  appropriate  unit  la  that  tbe  Oorcnunent 
Board  ihall  not  undertake  to  paaa  Judgment  on  whether  organlaa- 
tloo  of  ampioyeee  along  tbe  ftaee  of  an  industrial  unit  to  better 
tban  o»"eraft  liner,  or  that  craft  or  plant  unlta  are  preferable  to 
Indtietrlal  or  otbnunlta. 

*  The  wnployaaa  wIiq  organlaa  ttaemadrea  along  one  line  or  another 
bcUrfe  that  tbetonlta  they  nrefar  are  the  moat  ttt^etif  tat  their 
purpaaea  In  coUantra  bargaining.  It  la  wrong.  I  think,  for  the 
Oovcmmcnt  to  aay  that  ofte  structure  or  form  at  labor  otganlsatlon 
la  more  effective  than  another  In  anooinpllshlng  the  puipoaes  of 
eoUective  bargaining.  All  forma  bava  tbalr  adrantagia  and  dla- 
adrantagaa. 

But  sactian  •  of  tbe  Labor  Rdatkms  Act  nrovldaa  that  IB  daddliv 
dlaputee  as  to  which  unit  Is  appropriate,  the  Board  shall  make  its 
dedsloas  "tn  order  to  Insure  to  employaaa  the  full  benefit  of  their 
right  to  self -organisation  and  to  eiMloetlTe  bargaining,  and  iMlteialee 
to  effectuate  the  poUdaa  of  tbe  act"  Thta  wwdlag  la  mthar  broad: 
It  appears  to  leave  It  to  the  Judgment  of  tba  aaeaaMn  ef  tbe  Board 
to  decMe  what  form  of  unit  la  beet  to  tnaure  tbe  right  of  ealf -otgr«al- 
catlon  and  wlU  beat  effectuate  the  puipossi  of  oaOectlva  hmtr^Eon^. 
Z  do  not  think  Om^rsaa  mtandad  by  thla  worilBg  to  glw  r^h  laige 
powtn  to  tba  Board.  The  intent  waa  ratlMr.  n  samam  t  me.  that 
the  euatoma  and  praetlem  of  the  cmplayeea  to 
forms  of  aeif-organHatlon  and  cmllernw  bargaiiilr 
with  employsra  would  revaal  tba  pref  angm  of  tl*' 
aelvea  aa  to  tbe  moat  dfectlve  bargatniag  unlta, 
would  make  Ita  dartalona  aeeordlngly. 

Thto  to  a  mattar  of  toterpretatlon  which  can  be  worked  oat  by 
more  eapertenee  In  administration  with  the  aaststaneo  of  the  eourta. 
as  It  baa  been  under  the  BaUway  Labor  Act.  Z  am  of  the  opinion 
that  both  tbe  A.  F.  of  Z«.  and  tbe  O.  Z.  O..  at  well  aa  the  emptoyera. 
would  agree  that  It  to  unwtoe  to  veat  a  government  agency  with  any 
such  authority  aa  would  give  n  a  fme  band  In  deriding  what  fbrm 
of  organlaatloa  to  best  for  labor  bar^lnlng.  Zloweiai  dttficult  it 
Buiy  be  to  bring  together  the  divided  labor  campa  In  a  united  organl- 
■atlon.  Z  think  It  not  at  an  Imposalble  that  both  canlkpa  jeould  reach 
an  agreement  that  the  practleea.  customs,  and  fomu  of  organlaatkm 
estabUahed  by  the  smplgyeee  themsrlves  and  by  their  coUecUve 
agreemento  with  employers  should  control  the  Board  In  deciding 
dtoputca  aa  to  bargaining  unltL  Zf  such  an  Interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 9  wen  afOOMtad  bythaA.F.  cfL.andtheC.  LO^and  were 
applied  by  tlw  Board  lb  deciding  disputes  as  to  bargaining  units, 
it  to  my  Jndfinsnt  that  much  of  tbe  difficulty  in  H>Fw«»nj  tbeae 
caaea  would  stoappea^ 

Tbe  fTMtMl  wwalniMi  In  the  wotk  of  tbe  Board  U  tbe  delay  In 
handling  eum.  All  tbe  memben  of  tbe  Board  are  of  one  mind  in 
btf  laving  thut  the  wnplalnta  on  thto  account  are  Justlfled.  and  all 
of  ua  are  devoting  oar  ensrgiee  to  spesrtlng  up  tbe  piotKiss.  Progre— 
to  being  made  in  thto  direetlon  and.  so  far  as  tbe  handling  of 
election  caaM  la  aoooamed.  there  baa  been  great  Improvement  dtir- 
ing  the  laat  few  montha.  But,  desirtto  all  our  efforts,  there  to  ^lll 
a  very  large  backlog  of  eaaee.  Thto  to  being  reduced.  bowevA.  and 
our  position  a  year  from  now  prnwilses  to  be  a  good  deal  better  tlum 
X  It  to  now.  Just  aa  we  are  now  in  a  much  better  poalUon  tban  we  were 
2  years  ago. 

We  have  filed  with  ua  more  than  10.000  caaea  a  year.    Ckmslderlng 
the  careful  procedures  tbe  law  aiMl  tbe  Board's  regulations  tvqulre 
tnorder  to  protect  every  party's  interest,  the  immensity  of  tbe  task 
before  ua  beoocnea  evident.    Then  it  should  be  remembered  that  In 
1837.  when  tbe  law  waa  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  tbe  Board 
hMl  a  backlog  of  pnctleaUy  a  years'  eaaea  because  of  the  injunc- 
tions that  rtayed  proeeertlngi  and  because  of  tbe  recalcitrant  con- 
duet  of  many  of  the  parties  who  i^^eared  before  tlie  Boarci.    If. 
atnee  April  19S7.  we  have  reduced  tbe  backlog  cf  caaee  to  wb«e  we 
are  only  a  year  behind.  mbataBtial  program  has  been  made 
%^      It  la  perbapa  Inavltabla  that  tba  partlm  who  inffer  by  the  deUy 
ahouM  asGrtbe  ulterior  motlvee  to  tbe  Board  and  Ita  Ments  for 
delaytng  tbe  caaea.    They  get  tbe  idea  that  tbe  Board  dctoys  their 
caaee  In  arOm  to  help  other  partlse.     Many  of  the  ctuuaee  of 
parttoanabip  dteaetad  agalnat  the  Board  stems  from  thto  fact.    But 
aa  tbe  moat  reemtly  appolntod  member  of  the  Board,  who  had  no 
part  m  aelectl]^  the  staff.  Z  want  to  my  that  as  a  whole  tbe  peraoo- 
nd  of  tba  National  Labor  Beiatlopa  Board  to  made  up  of  unusnaUv 
totalllgent.  bard-wotkiBg.  ainesre  and  boneet  men  and  womim. 
Tbey  compare  m<Kt  favorably  with  the  employem  of  any  public 
er  private  offanlaatkm  with  which  Z  have  been  aasodatedTl  think 
b  p«at  mjuaUoa  baa  batn  done  to  a  devoted  body  of  public  esrvanta 
by  ^emanner  In  which  blanket  cbargee  of  partlsanahip  and  mto- 
■MBKVIor  have  bean  dtreetod  at  employeee  and  agento  of  tbe  Board 
Of  oooiaa.  there  may  be  black  abeq»  aomnfr  them,  and  some  an 
Inaaperlanoad  and  untrained.    But  what  private  or  public  organiaa- 
ttondoea  not  have  such  employeee  ansoog  ita  personnel?    Tbe  Board 
^W*  .'**^_  "yf?""  *•*  diemiss  smpioyess  for  mtehehavior.  and  same 
•Tjr  inmmpetonoe.  aa  to  the  eaae  with  every  other  Ug  organimtion 
llvwy  tima  thto  baa  happened  the  new  emptoyeea  have  been  of  a 
^   bl^er  caliber,  and  tbe  level  of  performance  has  been  thus  im- 
proved  and  raiaed.     If  tba«  are  faults  In  tbe  work  of  the  staff 
I  think  that  for  tbe  moat  part  tbey  are  due  to  defldendee  in  ad- 


mlnlstnUlve  organlxatlon  and  supervision,  lack  of  training,  and  lack 
of  esperleuoed  direction  of  tbe  staff  by  capable  and  experienced  men 
who  are  both  good  admlntotratora  and  have  expert  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  labor  relations. 

Sucta  defects,  however,  are  common  during  the  early  years  of  all 
large  and  Important  imdertaklngs.  Some  of  tbe  depeitments  of 
tbe  Board's  work  have  developed  effective  administrative  organl- 
satkma  with  experienced  and  capable  executives.  Other  depart- 
ments have  thto  still  to  achieve,  and  there  are  places  where  a  change 
in  pereonnel  would  bring  improvement.  But  full  accomplishment 
in  these  respects  to  a  matter  of  time,  experience,  and  ftp^nHai 
reeoureea  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  admlntotratlve 
deficiencies  of  the  Board  are  no  different  from  those  that  have  been 
characteristic  cf  all'  other  agencies  of  the  Government  In  tbe  early 
years  of  their  existence.  And  so  are  the  public  attacks  and  criti- 
cisms. The  Supreme  Court  and  our  whole  Judicial  syitem  was  not 
as  eflfelent  in  the  first  few  years  of  their  existence  and  did  not  have 
the  staxMUng  that  they  now  enjoy.  Neither  did  the  other  old  and 
establtohed  agencies  of  the  Oovenunent.  Compared  with  the  early 
experiences  of  other  governmental  agencies,  the  National  Labor 
Rrtatlons  Board  and  the  great  body  of  its  personnel  have  records 
of  servloe  to  which  I  think  tbe  people  of  the  country  will  look  back 
in  future  years  with  grateful  pride. 


H.  R.  1,  a  Bill  Providing  a  Federal  Tax  on  Inter- 
state Chain  Stores  Is  a  Death  Sentence  to 
Monopoly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7. 1940 

Mr.  PATBffAN.  Mr.  Speaker.ihe  Subcommittee  on  Ways  and 
Meana,  the  gentleman  from  Massachuaetta,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormacx.  chairman,  which  will  conduct  hearings 
on  H.  R  1.  a  bill  providing  for  a  Federal  tax  on  interstate 
retail  stores,  has  announced  that  the  hearings  will  commence 
March  27.  This  bill  will  seriously  affect  about  20  Wall  Street 
chain^store  concerns  that  are  trying  to  obtain  a  monopolistic 
control  of  retail  distribution  in  the  3.070  counUes  In  the 
United  SUtes.  There  are  more  than  7.000  chain-store  com- 
panies In  the  United  States,  and  our  bill,  H.  R.  1.  will  seriously 
affect  only  about  20  of  them.  It  is  a  "death  sentence**  bill; 
that  Is.  a  death  sentence  to  monopoly  in  retail  distribution. 
'aaaaur  aomim is i katiom  favobs  nvo^psxnmrr  Btractxaa 

The  present  administration  has  many  times  Indicated  Its 
friendUness  toward  independent  business.  The  problem  is  in 
the  hands  of  Congress.  If  effective  laws  to  curb  absentee 
ownership  are  not  passed  It  will  not  be  because  the  present 
administration  opposes  them.  How  can  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress listen  to  the  appeals  of  the  President  of  the  United 
states  In  behalf  of  local  ownership  of  business  and  not  be 
Inspired  to  work  imceaslngly  to  that  end? 


SATS    UX*L    OWKSISHIP    PUTDIZD    TO    ASBXMm    COHTIOL 

President  Roosevelt.  In  his  great  speech  at  the  Jackson 
Day  dinner,  January  8,  1938.  made  several  very  significant 
Statements.    In  this  speech  he  stated: 


1  was  tnterested  the  other  day  to  read  the  report  of  a  coneauoiid- 
•nt  of  a  UmOofn  financial  magazine  who  had  recently  Burreyed 
conditions  In  tbe  Middle  West  and  other  parts  of  tbe  Nation  He 
found  a  point  of  Tlew  In  other  parts  of  the  country  whoUy  different 
from  that  of  tbe  principal  financial  centers  such  as  New  York. 
Phlladalphla.  and  Chicago.  And  be  found  this  other  interesutur 
derelopiiifent:  Wberever  an  enterprise  is  cootroUed  locally  lu  man- 
agers  have  a  local,  independent  point  of  view.  But  when  tbe  busl- 
neas  is  controlled  from  great  financial  centers  the  local  manager 
takes  his  cue  from  what  his  bosses  are  saying  and  reQects  the  state 
of  mind  prevailing  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attenUon  especially  to  one  part  of  the 
statement.  In  which  he  states  that  where  an  enterprise  la 
controlled  locally  its  managers  have  a  local,  independent  point 
of  view: 


UrWTLM  MAW  SROOU* 


VBomrrsD 


In  this  speech  the  President  also  stated: 


I  have  recently  described  many  other  acUvlttes  that  ihonid  not 
2fj2i^***.  ^  ?^  democracy— price  rigging,  unfair  competition 
directed  against  the  UtUe  man.  and  monopollsUc  pracUoes  of  many 
klnda.    Call  tbem  evils,  caU  them  abuses,  call  tAym  unforUmata 


* 
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It  makea  no  dlfferanee.    CM«»  to  ma  and  give  to  your  Oov- 
,  „      It  ttaa  credit  for  a  deflatta  inMntloo  to  eradicate  tbsm.    Oive 
to  ma  and  give  to  your  aoivarnasBk  the  eradlt  for  bellsvlnff  that  m 
■D  tUO^  we  are  helplnff  and  not  hnrttog  tba  ovarwheimlng  majorl^ 
d  liiwliiMsiiiiiii  and  industrlaUsIs  la  the  mutad  Statss. 

•  •••••* 

Tlie  White  Booss  door  Is  open  to  SB  oar  dtlaens  who  eome  oOer- 
tng  to  help  enuueato  the  evds  lliat  flcnr  from  tmdue  coneentratlon 
of  ewiK<fn»«^  power  or  vtfak  iNHliieas  praetleea  who  offer  to  do 
an  that  la  possible  by  coupeiaUfa  siMlMiini  and  to  aid  m  corrective 
and  helpful  leglslatlaa  where  ntoMMiy. 

We  know  that  there  will  be  a  lliw  a  mere  handful  of  tbe  total 
at  ImsliMaaiiisii  ic*^  bankers  HBd  iiMli^tilallrtT  ■*■■■  wUl  light  to 
tbe  last  ditch  to  retam  soeta  nrtoenfele  coBtrola  over  tbe  Industry 
and  tbe  flnanoea  at  tha  oounHy  as  tbey  now  poaeeas  With  ^ta 
bandfui  It  is  golnf  to  be  a  nghf  a  >1wftil  fkgbt  on  my  part,  but 
a  fight  in  which  there  will  be  bo  eempromlae  wltti  evil— no  let-up 
tmtU  the  inevlteble  day  of  vletort. 

Please  do  not  overk»k  wHat  tlw  President  said  in  this 
statement  regarding  unfair  eompetttlon  directed  agahist  the 
little  man  and  monopollsUc  pnctlces  of  many  kinds. 

The  Preedom  of  Opportunity  Poundatlon.  222  North  Wells 
Street.  Chicago,  m..  is  sponsoring  this  Mil.  The  president  of 
this  organization  is  the  HonoraUe  Theodore  H.  Chrlstianson. 
vho  was  three  times  Republlcaa  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  a  former  Member  of  tbe  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
and  now  public  relations  eoooael  of  the  National  Assodatton 
of  Retail  Druggists.  Mr.  C.  T.  Hahegger.  of  Berne.  Ind..  a 
ffV^ing  manufacturer,  is  dbaiman  ai  the  board.  Tbis  <»-- 
ganizatlon  has  authorlied  the  following  statement  relating 
to  H.  R.  1.: 

It  wm  be  noaOed  that  m  tbelr  statement  of  public  policy,  pnb- 
IMbad  a  year  ago.  at  great  eaqieaapi  In  newspapers  tbrougbout  tha 
Umtad  Btataa.  tba  Ixotbars  HSfltfMd  ware  amphatv  In  tbelr  pro- 
fa^lnn  of  aoUdtods  for  agrlcotfears.  Sines  entering  tbe  political 
arena  tbey  have  adopted  and  made  tbelr  own  tbe  politicians'  tiaae- 
honocad  appeal— "We  ^lst  love  tba  farmer."  By  doing  so  tbey 
have  subjected  thesnwlves  to  tbe  test  which  candldataa  for  oflloe 
have  always  bad  to  meet.    Bow  alaean  are  they? 

Bava  Cham   storea  shared   tbelr  claimed   aoooomlea  wltb    the 


onion  growers  when  they 
lis  report  thst  while  tbey 
Hwmnerli  dollar  tbe  ^H«<n« 
Or  at  TBsaa  eabbage  rataera. 


fanner?    Have  tbey  "divided  up."  or  has«  tbay  inalated  on  tbe  Uon's 
share  of  tha  proats  of  tba  new  p 

What  wm  be  tbe  vardlct  oT 
Icamfrom  tha  VMeral  Trade 
have  been  getting  12.3  cente  oC  tbe 

taave  kept  44.80  esnta  for  lliHiiailMSl ., 

whose  share   has   been   only   14:96  cents,   wbUe   tbe  chains  have 
retained  rr j68  eente?  ^         ^^^ 

wm  tbe  Florida  cabbage  grow  fnl  that  ha  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  a  system  at  dlstrlbutUm  that  kas  kept  4S  oente  for  Itself,  for 
every  11J»  oante  that  ha  haa  rseelvsd  tar  ptawtag.  planting,  eultl- 
vatmg.  and  harvesting? 

What  wm  be  tba  tamper  at  Paelfle  eoaat  lettuce  growers,  wboaa 
tfuue  In  the  consumer's  dollar  Is  on^  19M  oente.  when  they  learn 
that  tbe  Cham's  "take"  te  37  Jl  eentsf  And  what  about  tbe  tomato 
■loifers?  In  caltfomte  tbey  gee  MjW  and  m  norida  S0.08  centa. 
imUe  tbe  chains'  grow  profit  Is  46.39  and  SSIT  cents.  respecUvely. 

8o  much  for  vegeteUes.  What  aboat  fresh  frulte?  Calif omla 
Vklenela,  California  navd,  end  Florfda  oranges  return  to  the  grower 
so  11  S3  JS,  and  29.86  oenta.  raspeetlvdy.  of  every  ccmaumef  s  dol- 
Ur  w«Jle  the  chain's  margtai  te  S0.18.  81.83.  and  84.88  cents. 
Fknida  grapefruit  pays  38.88  cento  to  the  grower,  and  87.47  to  tbe 
^lam  tfistrfbutor. 

In  the  division  of  the  jsroBesdi  ftum  OiOlfarala  teble  grapes,  the 
grower  gate  38.04  oente  and  tba  obatn  distributor  20.63.  Orchardlste 
S  the  Padftc  Hortbwee*  get  31*1  lor  growing  a  OoUmr'm  worth  of 
aODles.  and  tbe  cbalna  get  84j81  aents  for  sdllng  them.  Oeorgia 
Sod  Carolina  peacbea  return  81.16  eente  to  the  grower,  and  82.3 
oente  to  tbe  chain  stores. 

It  to  not  our  purpose  to  profv  eUbsr  tiiat  ths  chains  get  too  much 
or  that  the  growm  get  too  Uttta.  But  we  can  understand  why  the 
far^ner  is  pusled  and  why  ha  to  dbpoaed  to  ask:  For  whom  are  the 
Bartford  boys  moat  ouucsrued,  ua  or  tbemaalvrs? 

TRX  CBSnr  JOia  nS  LAWBCXNB 

Trtie  chains  are  working  real-estate  row  hard  in  their  present 
moDaaanda  r-T^HT  Ttey  are  making  a  specUl  effort  to  rally  the 
Mpport  of  aUownSS  of  rental  property  •«»|^  "«  P**P»°  ^'  ^ 
tu  dtem  stosea.  Lansti«  P.  OUeUb.  vlee  prealdent  of  the  National 
Association  of  Ftood  Chains,  mpsarlng  before  tbe  Real  Estete  Aaeo- 
SiS^of  tbe  Btete  of  New  ToA.  called  the  proposed  law  a  menace 
to  tbe  existence  at  a  bwdneaa  wtateh  provkles  Undlords  "nearly 
one-third"  of  their  revenue.  "Last  year  they— the  chain  storea— 
paid  over  8460.000.000  to  rents."  be  declared.  

Perhapa  some  of  the  real-estate  awn  present  swaUowed  the  argu- 
msnt  "hook.  line,  and  sinker."  In  tha  minds  of  the  thoughtful 
ones,  bowevw.  some  questions  must  have  arisen.  

■ven  If  every  national  cbam  were  put  out  of  buslnesB,  wouldn't 
than  be  mdcpendent  operafeon  at  hand  to  take  over  tba  pramlaaa 

vacated? 

Is  not  tbe  growing  number  oC  vacancies,  even  to  the  choioaat 
matropcditan   aroas,   due   Urg^  to  conoentraUcm   of   trade   In  a 


■nailer  number  of  stores,  toward  wmai  cbam-i*ore  operatlan.  add 
especially  tha  cbalna'  raoent  entzy  mto  tha  aupeimarkat  flald.  la 
contributing?  ^ 

Would  not  rente  decline  sharply  If  the  ehaln-etore  movement 
were  permitted  to  grow  unta  caains  beoams  tbe  only  ^  -    ^* 
tenante  m  blg^-rental  araaa? 

What  business  would  be  left  for  independent  real-estate 
dealing  m  prc^jMrty  suitable  lor  retail  stores  If  most  of  tba  avail- 
able tenante  were  large  oorpivatloaa  maintaining  tbelr  own  real- 
estete  dapartmante? 


AiBAVteJSfS  icaw 

Tm  a  traveling  ealesmsn.  arillng  men's  wear.  PorsMrly  I 
nanagar  for  aa  Independent  manufad^orer  at  men's  pajamaa 
and  undsrwear.  In  1988  our  ooooem's  buatneea  was  llonldatod  toy 
Ite  ownat^-a  large  Investment  oonoem.  lbs  caah  obtained  by 
Uquldatton  was  needed  to  secure  oootrOl  of  XThlted  Itult.  They 
threw  1,100  people  out  of  work  In  Baltimore. 

"Thto  Uquldatton  cauaed  only  a  tmy  rtppte  on  the  vast  sea  at 
coouneroe.  But  it  changed  tha  Uvea  oT  aaeh  and  every  one  at 
tboae  1,100  people,  many  of  whom,  found  employment  m  similar 
llnea  but  at  tbe  eqwnse  of  leas  capable  pccpliB,  who  In  turn  lo« 
tbelr  Jobs.  Most  of  the  IJLOO.  however,  never  dkl  sMore  penaa- 
nent  poaitlona. 

"Mult^ily  thto  one  eptoode  by  tbmiwands  Ilka  it  during  the  past 
ao  years.  The  result  to  30.000.(i00  United  Btetes  dtlaens  either  out  of 
work  or  earning  so  little  they  are  dependent  on  tbe  charity  of  tnemlB 
or  relatlvea.  or  on  relief  agenotea.  for  bare  eBistanee. 

"The  traveUng  ealesman  today  ean  get  buftness  only  ttam  a  fast- 
dwindling  number  of  mdependent  saercbante.  Naturally  bto  mooeaa 
to  getting  wnallsr  and  wnaller,  and  m  the  near  future  there  wffl  be 
no  further  need  of  traveling  eileaman;  that  means  several  htmdred 
thwisand  mors  sdded  to  relief  roUs.  Tet  our  United  States  at 
America  oould  never  have  achieved  Ite  greatness  without  tbe  hdp  of 
saleamen  from  tbe  pioneer  trader  to  present-day  travelers. 

"Orgsnlas  these  salesmen  as  Shock  troopn  to  get  your  roes—ge 
serosa  to  todependent  retailers;  have  tbem  lnq;>lre  and  lead  their 
customers  m  tJie  cruaade. 

"Bestore  compeUticm.  which  stffl  to  tbe  life  of 
competition  creates  employment"  (Lakewood,  Ohio). 


MO  CHAMCa 


SO 


"When  I  came  to  California  39  years  ago  a  6  acre  oraue 
properly  cared  for  would  net  tha  owner  from  10.800  to  68.000  a 
Now,  from  such  a  grove  one  can  hardly  maks  espenwea.  no  living. 
There  to  now  absolutely  no  ehanoe  of  cMmam  over  60  yeais  at  age 
unless  they  are  rich.  The  cham  stores  will  certainly  not  employ 
them.  But  for  the  chsOn  stores  peo^  at  email  means  could  probably 
suooeed  m  a  maU  buslnass"  (8aa  Dtago.  OaUf.). 


in 


"We  liad  some  'eye  openers'  ourselves  with  tbs  chain 
trying  to  '<'t"—  of  soma  fine  quality  aprloota  and  avooadoa. 
offered  us  less  than  half  what  our  llttto  local  tfton  paid  ua"  (* 
Camarlllo,  Calif.). 

ROCKBOUH 


"Our  family  owna  a  few  abarea  of  cbam  stock,  but  we  are  all 
against  tbem  and  their  vleloaa  metboda.  Tou  ean  add  tbta  letear 
to  your  file  of  letters  that  have  not  been  pranpSsd  by  any  organl- 
satlon.  JUst  a  slnoere  deaire  to  ess  cvtt  BasUaods  aboitobed"  (fftrt 
Thomas.  Ky.). 

The  Eaffles^  Lvdlow  StabilixatMm-of-EmplojmicBt 

Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaif,  March  6, 19i$ 

Bfr.  U7DLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fraternal  Oriter  of 
Eagles  has  an  unchallenged  and  unchallengeahle  record  of 
humanitarian  service.  Other  organlntions  of  a  social  nature 
may  think  they  are  fUUUUng  their  ndsslon  in  the  world  when 
they  give  themselves  over  to  ease  axul  pomp,  amusement,  and 
luxury,  but  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  has  a  ditTerent 
outlook  on  Ufe.  It  is  not  looking  for  anything  soft  and  easy. 
Its  motto  is  service,  and  it  is  always  reaching  down  to  Oft- 
humanity  to  higher  and  happier  levels  of  living.  It  is  the 
best  friend  of  the  oommoo  people,  millions  at  whom  haiKs 
been  helped  by  Its  beneficent  activities. 

Tlie  poor  and  the  underprivileged  are  the  spedal  objects  of 
its  solicitude.  It  was  postering  sentiment  for  old-age  pen> 
gions  and  was  crystallixiag  that  sentiment  Into  statutes  la 
various  States  when  tbe  idea  of  sutetituting  penrtong  for 
the  poorhouse  brought  only  sneers  and  contumely  from  the 


I  Uilnk  tliat  for  tb*  most  part  ttaej  are  doa  to  «i»«i,.UTvrtM  In  ad 


airecwo  agmuist  tUe  lltUe  nuui.  and  monopolistic  pracUcea  of  many 
Clods.    CaU  tliem  evlis.  caU  them  abuses.  caU  them  unfortunat* 
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Idle  rich  and  It  hu  done  more  than  any  other  orsanlzation  or 
Inflxience  In  America  to  protect  our  old  people  and  to  make 
life's  evening  aerene  and  secure.  likewise  it  ^ras  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles  that  did  the  spade  work  for  the  sUbill- 
saUon  of  industry  and  while  the  Wll  which  It  brought  forth 
years  ago  oo  that  subject  has  never  been  enacted  into  law 
the  idea  has  so  grown  in  popularity  and  favor  that  many  au- 
thorities, both  governmental  and  industrial,  have  In  the  course 
of  years  been  won  over  by  the  indubitable  soundness  of  the 
P^n  and  have  given  their  sanction  to  the  principle  involved. 
That  prlneipie.  if  enacted  into  law,  would  create  a  govern- 
mental mechanism  that  would  operate  constantly  to  balance 
production  and  consumption,  keep  employment  at  a  regular 
flow  and  give  labor  steady  Jobs  at  a  saving  wage. 

The  Eagles'  magazine  for  March.,  in  an  editorial  written  by 
Its  gifted  editor.  Hon.  Frank  E.  Bering,  presents  a  most  in- 
teresting narrative  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Eagles'  staMlHation  plan  since  December  1.  1930,  when,  as 
the  spokesman  for  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  I 
m^oduced  the  flist  UB  on  this  subject  in  the  National 
House  of  RepresentaUves.  The  editorial  is  enUtled  "We 
Were  Ritfitl  Labcv,  Capital,  and  Government  Consider 
Ways  to  StabUlae  Emplojrment."    It  Is  as  follows: 

BITOaiAL  BHOWnra  HOW  TBI  KAGUB'  LTnnX>W  STABIUZATXON  FLAN  HAS 

WKMX  TIXinCATD 

After  10  bitter  years  of  the  gre^t  depression,  the  people  erf  the 

ted  States  no  lonser  ask  for  a  •*iray  out"  of  this  depression. 

ay.  the  country  aaki  for  a  **iray  out"  of  all  depresrtona.    It  asks 

tnauranoe  sgainat  the  reliving  of  the  tragic  years  that  began  In 

October  1939  and  continue  even  to  this  day. 

A  "way  out"  was  actually  offered  to  the  country  a  few  months 
after  that  fateful  day  in  October  1939.  Yea:  a  "way  out"  similar  to 
that  which  Ooremment  and  financial  and  labor  leaders  are  now 
agreed  must  be  taken  If  our  country  Is  to  pull  itself  permanently 
out  of  depressions.  That  "way  out"  la  the  plan  set  forth  by  the 
rratemal  Order  of  Seglas  In  t^  Bsgles'  Ludlow  bill. 

Here  Is  a  brief  history  of  the  bill:  In  August  1930  the  Grand 
Aerte  unanlmoudy  adopted  a  resolution  which  declared  that  "the 
economic  stability  of  our  country  Is  based  upon  the  right  of  every 
American  adult  to  work  continuously  at  a  saving  wage."  To  put 
this  resolution  Into  effect,  the  Orand  Aerie  oonunlssloned  four  past 

Etnd  worthy  presidents — Conrad  H.  Mann.  Frank  E.  Bering,  Otto  P. 
luse.  and  John  M.  Ifdrln — to  prepare  and  to  introduce  in  Congress 
a  bill  that  would  have  In  purpose  to  stabilise  employment:  to  insure 
a  saving  waga  to  the  Industrious  worker;  and  to  protect  the  dollars 
of  the  hotMst  Investor. 

The  bill  that  these  Bagle  leaders  prepared  is  what  Is  known  as 
the  Baglee'  Ludlow  blU.  It  was  first  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
BepresenUtlvss  on  December  1.  1030.  by  an  Bagle  Congressman. 
Louts  Limx>w.  of  Indiana.  On  December  3,  1930.  an  Eagle  Senator, 
John  J.  Blaine,  of  Wisconsin.  Introdticed  an  Identical  bill  In  the 
Senate.  Soon  thereafter  members  of  the  Eagles'  stabUlzatlon  of 
employment  commission  went  before  various  conunlttees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  urge  ad(q;>tlon  of  the  bill.  These  committee 
hearings  were  held  on  December  17,  1930.  December  11.  1931.  and 
March  3.  1983.  After  the  last  hearing  a  subcommittee  of  the  House, 
appointed  to  study  our  bill,  unanimously  recommended  that  the 
Itegles'  Ludlow  bill  be  adopted. 

What  does  this  bUl  seek  to  do?  It  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Industrial  ConmUaslon  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  sdvice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Members  of  the  Commission  would  be  men  chosen  for  their  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  problems  of  labor.  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
conunerce.  TThrough  surveys  and  Investigations,  the  Commission 
would  analyse  econoanlc  problems  In  the  light  of  both  group  and 
national  Interests.  Txst  instance,  the  problems  of  labor  would  be 
studied  not  only  as  they  affect  the  worklngman  but  also  as  they 
affect  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  professional  man,  and  the 
investor  who  puts  his  savings  In  business. 

From  these  studlea.  the  OomaUssloa  would  make  reoommexida- 
tlons  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  how  best  to  balance 
production  and  consumption  In  Industry  and  agriculture;  to  en- 
ooMrage  capital;  and  to  ^ve  to  labor  steady  ]obs  at  a  saving  wage. 

--In  other  words,  what  the  Frate&mal  Order  of  Eagles  Is  really 
saying  in  its  Eagles'  Ludlow  blU  Is  this:  We  can  prevent  depressions. 
Btb  to  do  the  job.  we  need  two  things.  First,  we  must  have  co- 
oparatKm  among  labor,  capital,  and  Oovemment.  Secondly,  we 
must  have  a  Commission  of  unbiased  men  'Who  will  see  to  It  that 
whatever  Oovemment,  or  business,  or  labor  tmdertskes  to  do  Is  for 
the  good  of  aU  rather  than  for  the  good  only  of  a  group,  or  some 
apedal  tntersst.  Such  an  agency  Is  the  Federal  Industrial  Commls- 
aton  that  the  Bagles'  Ludlow  bill  advocatea. 

Today,  the  Eagles'  Ludlow  blU  Is  where  It  waa  10  years  ago— 
AwalUng  CBingTwsBinnsl  action.  There  Is.  however,  one  Important 
dlQerenea:  Labor,  capital,  and  Oovemment — grown  wiser  through 
<H>eriance  are  now  oonvlnoed  that  un^nplojrment  can  be  solved 
«nly  by  such  a  |daa  aa  Is  set  forth  in  the  Bagles'  Ludlow  bllL  Hera 
asa  the  prooCs  for  this 


On  Janusry  17.  1938.  the  National  AssocUtlon  cA  Manufacturers 
advocated  "the  formation  of  a  committee  on  a  national  poUcy  of 
coordlnatlao  and  cooperation"  In  industry.  ^ 

On  April  ».  1938.  President  Hbosevelt  asked  for  a  "bureau  ^ 
industrial  economics  which  would  warn  against  the  dangers  of 
temporary  overproduction  and  excessive  inventories."        

On  June  IS.  1938.  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Oommlttee 
was  created.  Itt  chairman  Is  Senator  Jobbpb  C.  OMABOwrr.  of 
Wyoming.  The  first  recommendation  made  by  the  Committee  was 
•*the  eaUbllshment  of  a  Federal  indxistrlal-research  bureau  to  make 
constant  studies  of  economic  trends."  More  reccnUy— on  February 
8,  1940.  to  lae  exact — Senator  ©"Mahokxt  announced  that  the 
Tempotvy  National  Economic  Committee  would  hold  an  economic 
hearing  "In  which  employers,  employees,  and  the  investing  pubUc 
may  be  repreaented."  ^  ^  w 

On  June  33.  1939.  Congress  appropriated  8335.000  to  be  used  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry  Hopkins  "to  hire  business  experts  to 
advise  him  on  industrial  economics."  The  administration  hopes 
that  this  group  of  experts  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  projected 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics,  which  will  become  "a  vast  and  vital 
storehouse  of  data  to  assist  operations  of  American  business  and 
guide  bualneasmen  in  planning  their  future  courses." 

On  January  18.  1940.  Senator  Robcbt  F.  Wacnte.  of  New  York. 
proposed  In  Congress  the  creation  of  a  council  representing  "em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  general  pulalic."  which  will  study  "our 
foremost  domestic  problem — full  employment  security." 

On  January  38,  1940.  Donald  R.  Richberg.  former  N.  B.  A.  Admin- 
istrator ^Twl  onetime  member  of  the  President's  inner  circle  of 
advisers,  wrote  In  the  New  York  Times:  "Our  economic  system  is 
working  badly  because  *  *  *  we  have  not  established  the  ways 
and  means  of  cooperation  between  business  managers,  workers,  prop- 
erty owners,  and  Government.  •  •  •  We  should  establish  a  na- 
tional institution  for  statistical  Information,  research,  and  long- 
range  pi*rin»>«g  that  would  cooperate  with  the  representatives  of 
investors,  managers,  and  wcH-kers  in  promoting  a  healthy  expansion 
of  business  and  in  planning  for  the  steady  increase  of  production 
and  employment." 

On  January  39.  1940.  the  3.400  delegates  to  the  golden  Jubilee 
convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  "White  House  to  call  a  conference 
of  labor,  Industry,  agriculture,  and  Oovemment  to  solve  vinem- 
ployment." 

On  Jantiary  31.  1940.  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  speaking  for  4.000.000  American  worklngmen.  made 
this  formal  declaration:  "The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  suicidal  for  this  Nation  to 
continue  groping  in  the  dark  about  unemployment.  •  •  •  we- 
recommend  that  efforts  to  reduce  unemployment  be  Integrated.  To 
this  end.  we  urge  Congress  to  create  a  national  advisory  council  on 
imemployment  which  would  have  representatives  of  Oovemment. 
business,  labor,  fartners,  and  consumers.  Such  a  council  could  bring 
about  unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  action  on  a  constructive  pro- 
gram." 

Labor,  business,  and  Oovemment  have  been  slow  to  recognise  the 
aoundneas  of  the  Eagles'  plan  for  stabilizing  employment;  Uiey  have 
been  too  bwy  knifing  one  another  in  the  back  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  our  proposal.  Business  tried  retrenchment,  and  labor  suffered. 
Labor  tried  the  only  weapon  at  its  command — the  strike — and  b\isl- 
ness  suffered.  Government  tried  relief  and  work  projects — at  a 
huge  cost  to  taxpayers.  In  the  past  8  years  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment has  spent  S88.000.000.000.  That  Is  the  same  amount  of  money 
that  3B  administrations — ^from  Oeorge  Waahlngton's  to  Woodrow 
Wilson's— ^;>ent  In  131  years. 

Tet  10,000,000  persons  are  still  without  Jobs.  Millions  more  have 
Joba,  but  are  without  Job  sectirity.  We  still  do  not  have  stabiliza- 
tion of  employment. 

However,  after  10  years  of  groping  in  the  dark,  the  country  is 
beginning  to  see  the  light.  All  sane  thinking  and  planning  for  the 
curing  of  our  sick  economy  are  now  i^attemed  after  the  economic 
principles  set  forth  In  the  Eagles'  Ludlow  bill. 


The  Farm  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTEt)  STATES 
Saturday.  March  9  (leffisUUive  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccxmo  the  address 
deliyered  last  night  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country  assembled  at  the  AAA  farm 
dinners. 
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Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  EtxcosD,  as  foDofWs: 
Aa  I  Ustened  to  the  remarks  ct  Henry  Wallaoe  and  Jim  Farley 

at  now.  and  In  my  mind's  eye  aaw  the  hundreds  of  groups  of 
maca  and  their  friends  maating  throughout  the  cotmtry.  my 
msBBory  went  back  to  the  acenaa  of  other  yeara. 

I  veniemhcred  the  day  In  fleptumbtr  1983,  when,  at  Tcqieka.  Blana, 
under  the  very  hot  sun  that  beat  down  on  the  stepa  of  the  8taU 
Capitol,  X  talked  with  an  audience  at  farmsra  about  the  farm  prob- 
lem. I  gave  them  my  pledge  that.  11  I  were  called  to  serve  In  the 
White  Bouse.  I  would  take  the  lead  In  action  to  reverse  the  prooeas 
of  agricultural  decay  which  had  been  eating  at  otir  naUonal  foun- 
dations for  many  years. 

And  I  have  aought  consistently  and  cosistantty  to  keep  that 
piadge.  Four  daya  after  I  took  oAoe  In  IMS.  whUe  the  banks  of 
the  co«mtry  were  stlU  dosed,  and  we  were  sternly  wrestling  with 
the  question  of  how  to  get  them  open  again.  I  called  the  confer- 
ence at  fannera  and  leaders  of  tacm  otganlsatlons  to  which  Secre- 
tary Wallace  haa  referred.  Seven  years  ago  tonight  the  call  went 
out  to  farm  leadera  by  wire  and  hf  telephone  to  convene  here  In 
Washington  on  March  10. 


wen  do  r  remember  the  historic  conference  at  the  White  House 
that  followed.  In  that  grave  emergency  past  disagreements  were 
forgotten  and  all  the  farm  groups  quickly  united  on  a  new  farm 
plan. 

TlM  adoption  of  that  plan  In  Its  eaaential  outlines  by  the  Con- 
gress marked  a  far-reaching  decision  In  our  national  life.  We 
stopped  asking  agrlcxilture  to  pay  the  bill  for  Indti8tr3r*s  high  tariff. 
We  decided  that  as  a  Nation  we  would  no  longer  promote  commerce 
and  Industry  at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  We  decided  that  as  a 
Natton  we  would  abandon  the  policy  of  rural  neglect. 

That  old  policy  of  neglect  had  brought  on  10  years  of  depression 
on  our  farms  and  had  contributed  greatly  to  depression  in  the 
dUea.  It  had  hastened  the  bank  panic  which  In  February  and 
early  March  1933  paralyzed  bualneas  aU  over  the  United  States. 

In  the  7  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time  the  national 
farm  program  has  properly  undogone  a  oontlnvial  evolution.  That 
first  piece  of  legislation — ^the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933 — 
was  a  long  step  forward,  but  It  was  not  perfect.  As  the  years  went 
by,  weather  conditions  changed,  nutfket  conditions  changed — ^yes, 
^ni\  even  court  conditions  dienged.  So  that  provisions  of  the 
farm  program  have  been  correspondingly  changed. 


vtfotom  a 

We  have  learned  from  experience,  and  have  gradually  adapted  the 
program  more  and  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
farmer,  to  the  needs  of  the  Natifon.  and  to  the  needs  of  the  land 
Itself.  We  realiaed  that  we  had  leerhed  our  last  frontier  of  new 
lands,  and  had  no  choice  but  to  conearve  and  rebuild  our  existing 
sou. 

All  through  these  7  years  one  fondamental  feattnv  has  run  like 
a  thread  through  the  successive  adjustment  and  conservation  and 
effer-normal-grmnary  programa.  Ttiat  la  the  essential  policy  at 
localised  control,  with  the  program  run  t>y  conunittees  of  farmers 
elected  by  fanners— and  that  goea  for  farmers  regardless  of  what 
party  they  happen  to  be  enrolled  In. 

Experience  has  amply  boms  out  the  wisdom  of  the  safeguards 
with  which  those  coimty  sssorlatlnas  and  committees  were  sur- 
rounded. In  8.000  counties— oraeMeally  an  the  counties  of  the 
Nation  which  are  not  occupied  wtaoDy  by  cities— they  win  respect 
^nit  they  deserve  respect.  None  but  those  farmer  oonunltteemen 
themselves  will  ever  know  how  tbey  have  sweated  over  details  of 
the  program,  how  they  have  saerUJeed  their  own  personal  interests 
and  their  leisure  as  they  spent  tboasanrts  at  hours  and  drove  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  make  the 


Back  of  these  committeemen,  bdplng  them  In  their  work,  giving 
support  to  the  program,  have  been  aome  of  the  great  general  farm 
organizations.  Not  only  in  the  farm  communities  but  right  here  In 
Washington  these  organisations  have  helped  to  shape  and  perfect 
the  successive  farm  laws. 

When  we  launched  the  national  farm  program  7  years  ago  we 
hoped  that  recovery  in  the  United  States  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  great  revival  of  our  trade  with  other  countries. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  tonl^t  that  the  whole  world  had  been 
restored  to  prosperity  and  friendly  commerce.  I  wish  Z  could  tell 
you  that  the  markets  which  your  fathers  and  grandfathers  once 
enjoyed  were  again  open  to  receive  more  of  your  wheat,  your  pork, 
your  lard,  your  cotton,  your  tobacco,  and  yoxu"  fruit. 

I  can  tell  you  this— that  we  have  done  many  things  which  have 
helped  the  situation.  Through  our  reciprocal-trade  program  we 
have  tried  to  spread  our  good-neighbor  philosophy  through  many 
nations  of  the  world.  That  program  has  broti^t  results — results 
not  only  m  better  markeU  for  our  Industrial  goods  but  to  better 
markets  for  our  farm  goods — resnits  which  are  mathematically 
proved  In  terms  of  pounds  and  biiabels  and  dollars  and  cents.  If 
CangresB  consents,  we  shall  oonttmie  that  useful  work. 
Bx<ow  TO  oo: 


But  In  spite  of  all  we  have  done  to  hdp  _ 
peace  in  the  world,  the  Mttcr  truth  la  that  the  world  U  not  at 
peace.  As  I  speak  to  you  tonight,  guna  ai^  thundering  on  the  bat- 
tleAalds  of  Europe  and  Asia.  ShU>e  that  ply  the  seas  are  expoaed  to 
the  hazards  of  bomb  and  torpedo. 


In  the  mldat  of  a  world  at  war,  we  tod  tthat  the  foreign  ecm- 
merce  we  had  managed  to  achieve  Is  rudely  disturbed.  Borne  people 
may  say,  "What  at  thatf  Does  not  cur  domestle  trade  oampiiee 
so  percent  of  aU  our  buslncaBr*  Tsa;  that  Is  true  for  the  Ratten  aa 
a  whole.  But  for  some  Industries  export  trade  accounts  for  con- 
siderably more  than  10  percent  of  salea.  In  agrtcutture,  for  esample. 
that  Is  true  of  cotton,  tobacco,  applaa,  lasd.  wheat,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. And  aU  agrlcidttue  Is  certain  to  be  asrtously  aifeeted  If  cor 
export  market  disappears. 

So  It  Is  more  than  ever  Important  for  farmers  to  have  a  govern- 
ment in  Washington  that  la  looking  out  for  their  intereata  not  Juat 
by  uttering  gUtturlng  generaUUeabut  by  specific  pcriletas  and  con- 
crete action.  It  Is  more  than  ever  Important  to  maintain  a  national 
farm  program  that  can  be  adapted  to  meet  whatever  emetgendea 
arise — ^whether  they  are  emergamcles  at  drought  or  of  lost  markets 
overseas.  It  Is  more  than  ever  Important  to  have  a  government  in 
Washington  that  can  act  to  protect  the  Interests  of  our  farmers  as 
well  as  our  businessmen  wh«a  fcvelgn-trade  condlUona  axe  upaet. 

BAUJB  TiMM  PLAM  IS  DSMOCaaTIC 

In  Europe  eoonomlc  failure  has  led  in  some  landa  to  dkrtatccihlp. 
In  America  we  are  xistng  the  tools  at  democracy  to  make  our  eco- 
nomic system  efBdent,  to  preserve  our  freedom,  and  to  keep  away 
even  from  any  talk  of  dictatorship.  The  natlonsl  farm  program  la 
American  demooacy's  response  to  agricultural  dlstreas.  And  any 
unprejtidleed  person  who  knows  anything  about  the  subject  not 
on^  admita  but  proclaims  the  fact  that  our  national  farm  program 
was  democratlcaUy  conceived  and  la  being  democratically  conducted 
with  the  active  help  of  our  farmeca  themselves. 

Furthermore,  they  imxdalm  that  they  know— that  their  Fsdaral 
Oovemment  counts  on  farm  aid  and  farm  advice  to  improve  that 
program  through  the  proceea  of  actual  experience  as  the  need  arises. 
That  I  call  a  trtily  democratic  procesa  of  government. 

These  are  troubled  times  we  of  this  generation  are  Uvlng  through. 
Some  of  us,  I  know,  are  tempted  to  give  way  to  doubt  and  feer, 
even  to  despair. 

But  when  we  are  beleaguered  by  thoughta  like  these,  let  us  re- 
member how  the  Nation  has  oome  through  its  dark  hours  of  the 
past  and  take  courage.  Thmk  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son as  they  guided  the  Nation  through  the  confusion  of  the 
Napoleonic  period,  with  ships  rotting  at  the  docks  and  millions  at 
dollars  of  farm  products  stored  on  the  wharves  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Think  of  Lincoln  as  year  after  war-torn  year  he  aheltcred 
In  his  great  heart  the  truest  aqilratlons  of  a  country  rent  In  twain. 

We  believe  our  beloved  United  States  will  come  through  all  Its 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  present.  Ever  since  1930  the  people 
of  the  united  States  have  demonstrated  the  stuff  of  which  tbey 
are  made. 

Aocxams  uspomsk  to  nooauc 

One  of  the  reasons  we  know  we  shall  win  through  is  the  national 
farm  program,  the  mceptlon  of  which  you  are  commemorattng 
tonight.  The  farm  program  Is  a  q>lendid  example  of  what  6.000,000 
American  families  can  do  when  they  have  the  will  and  leaxtashlp 
to  do  It. 

The  fanners  have  had  a  long,  hard  struggle  to  get  laws  and  pro- 
grams which  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  economic  and 
social  Justice,  to  make  it  poaHble  for  them  to  conserve  the  good 
earth  which,  next  to  our  people  and  our  tradition  of  freedom,  la  our 
greatest  heritage. 

I  am  happy  In  the  thought  that  American  farmers  have  gone  part 
way  along  that  road  to  eoonomlc  and  social  Justice,  even  though 
they  have  not  reatdied  the  goal.  I  am  happy  In  the  thought  that 
American  farmers  understand  full  wtil  that  other  great  groups,  such 
as  Industrial  and  retail  groups  in  the  cities,  great  and  small,  such 
as  the  small-btmnesB  men  of  the  Nation,  have  not  yet  attained  the 
goal  of  social  and  eoonomlc  Justice  even  though  in  these  7  years  they 
have  made  imdlsputed  progi-eas  toward  it. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  told  by  men  of  experience  In  State  and 
National  affairs  that  American  farmers  could  never  agree  op  a  pro- 
gram. I  did  not  shsre  that  pessimistic  belief.  My  friends  and  I 
went  out  to  disprove  it  and  the  farmers  of  America  showed  clearly 
that  we  were  right.    To  them  goes  the  honor  and  the  glory. 

In  the  spbit  of  progressive  action  that  has  animated  these  Ameri- 
can farm  families  all  of  us  tonight  can  face  with  confidence  whatever 
dttBcultles  the  future  may  hold. 


Dedication  of  Tablet  to  President  Theodore 

Roosevelt 


I 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASaACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  March  9  (leffitlative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1940 


AUDBMaB  BY  BOIH.  DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OF  MASSACBUBETXS 


Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  CoNCRXSsiONaL  Rxcoks  a  speech  delivered 
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by  me  an  the  gccaaiim  of  the  dedication  of  a  tablet  to  the  late 
President  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  at  Montauk.  N.  Y^  on  August 
13,  1939.  9  weeks  before  the  breaking  out  of  the-preaent  war 
In  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Racoas,  as  foUows: 

It  IS  with  plMMur*  tliAt  I  greet  those  of  you  wbo  have  come  today 
to  thle  haUoved  apot  to  redecUcate  It,  thla  time  with  formaUty 
and  ceremony,  where  the  heroee  and  patrlota  of  the  Spanlah- 
American  War  enacted  an  Immortal  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  presence  of  aome  of  the  men  who  served  in  that  con- 
flict under  the  leadership  of  that  IndomlUble  and  gallant  American, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  must  of  necessity  serve  to  Inspire  us  all  in  a 
renewed  appreciation  of  the  worth  and  prtoelessneas  of  American 
citizenship.  IS  well  ss  to  Inspire  us  with  a  consdouaness  of  the 
gratlttide  our  Nation  feels  for  their  valcMr  and  self-sacrlflce. 

Monteuk  Point  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  are  Inevitably  identified 
with  the  story  of  the  (^wnUh  War.  It  was  here  that  the  veterans 
of  that  war  came,  after  It  was  over,  wounded,  diseased,  emaciated^, 
even  dying,  on  their  return  from  CubcL  It  was  here  they  were 
herded  and  Isolated  Uke  lepers  by  a  Oovemment  that  feared  con- 
tagion and  disease  might  be  carried  by  them  from  the  foreign 
sou  where  their  glorious  exploits  were  recorded  in  the  name  of 
liberty.  Ttaey  were  heroes,  gallant  soldiers — all.  They  had  been 
sent  overseas  to  fight  the  cause  of  their  country.  But  they  re- 
turned to  this  beautiful  countryMde,  surrounded  by  the  antiseptic 
sea,  to  be  purified  and  purged  of  the  diseases,  which  are  some^of 
the  concomitants  of  war.  ^  ^ 

Here.  too.  came  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Spanish  War. 
Theodore  Rooeevelt.  later  a  distinguished  President  who  gave  gen- 
erously of  his  great  talents  In  time  of  peace,  as  he  had  given  so 
tirelessly  of  hla  great  energies  in  time  of  war.  He  possessed  many 
ouutanding  attributes.  Strength  of  character,  personal  courage, 
a  nimble  and  alert  mentality,  great  capacity  for  leadership — all 
were  combined  in  this  rugged  American.  But  there  Is  one  quality 
of  heart  and  mind,  one  attribute  of  his  basic  character  that  seemed 
to  stand  out  in  clear  relief  from  all  his  other  attributes  of  great- 
ness. It  was  his  intense  love  of  country.  Call  it  patriotism,  call 
it  nationalism,  call  it  isolationism,  call  it  pro-Amencanlsm,  or  by 
any  other  name.  In  essence.  It  embodied  his  pride  and  deep-burn- 
ing love  for  the  institutions  of  America;  his  determination  to  exalt 
the  democratic  system  of  government  and  protect  it  against  every 
possible  enemy. 

We  can  well  afford  to  emulate  his  spirit  of  pro-Amerlcanlsm 
today.  Throughout  the  world.  cAA.  forms  are  cnmibllng:  monarchy 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Religion  is  under  challenge. 
Ruthless  leaders  tvimtw^n/Ung  the  absolute  powers  of  ancient  Ungs 
have  appeared  on  the  horizon  determined  to  throttle  democracy, 
stifle  religion,  and  destroy  liberty.  In  many  places  today,  funda- 
mental rights  of  person  and  property,  believed  by  its  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half  to  be  vital  and  necessary  In^xdients  in  the 
tree  existence  of  the  individual,  have  been  arbitrarily  stripped  from 
the  people,  until  millions  are  living  In  a  condition  infinitely  more 
abject  than  the  ancient  feudal  vassal. 

In  this  dash  of  Ideas  and  theories  between  totalitarian  states, 
between  Communists  who  would  destroy  God,  human  liberty,  and 
the  age-old  validity  of  private  piopeity  and  fascism,  which  also 
seeks  to  expunge  many  elementary  concepts  of  freedom  and  which 
would,  like  communism,  merge  every  cltlaen  isunutably  into  an 
Insensible  superstate,  the  foundations  of  pc^ular  democratic  gov- 
ernment are  threatened.  Certain  of  the  nations  embracing  these 
new  and  untested  systems  are  not  content  with  adt^ting  them  for 
themselves.  They  atek  by  fomenting  poisonous  propaganda  to 
foist  their  ideas  on  others;  to  bring  other  governments  aixl  other 
peoples  under  the  almost  Imperial  sway  of  dictatorship  of  the  mind, 
of  the  body,  of  the  very  Hie  of  the  mdlvldual  and  of  the  entire 
economic  system.  In  self-defense  against  the  threatened  Inroads 
of  territory,  markets,  and  Ideology,  still  other  nations  of  the  world. 
In  some  cases  democratic  in  form  and  sympathy  but  often  Impe- 
rtaitsUc  in  practice  and  tradition,  have  found  it  necessary  for  self- 
protection,  indeed,  for  self-preservation,  to  buUd  up  unprecedented 
and  costly  arrays  of  military,  naval,  and  aerial  strength.  This  mad 
race  in  armament  arising,  in  part,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  a 
world  system  of  power  dlidomscy  in  which  it  has  been  the  wise 
policy  of  this  Oovemment  in  the  past  to  disavow  and  carefxilly 
avoid,  still  continues  with  unabated  speed  on  a  scale  never  before 
encompassed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Where  such  ominous  trends  may  lead  otir  sorry  wt^Id.  already 
disillusioned  by  the  tragic  failure  of  the  last  war  to  save  democ- 
racy either  for  the  world  or  its  people,  already  aware  of  the  menac- 
ing revival  of  old  Jealousies,  envies,  and  quests  for  territory  and 
commercial  domination,  no  prophet  of  our  day  can  foretell.  When 
another  frightful  holocaust  of  blood  and  treasure  will  be  visited 
upcm  the  hctidess  and  the  weak  who  live  in  constant  dread  of 
another  war  forced  on  them  by  ruthlesa,  ambltion-craaed  leaders, 
no  one  can  know. 

Against  this  forbidding  spectacle  of  world  disorder.  In  what  may 
well  b«  the  death  struggle  of  European  civilisation  as  we  have 
known  it,  of  this  clash  of  philosophies  of  conquest,  doom,  and 
godleseoeas,  our  country  alone  stands  as  a  beacon  light  and  Im- 
movable bulwark,  as  the  tt/ofm  and  light  of  the  democratic  way  of 
natioiud  and  individual  life. 

It  is  fitting  today,  when  our  feelings  and  attentlona  are  vividly 
directed  to  the  sacrifices  of  our  brave  and  gallant  rough  riders. 


when  we  shudder  again  at  the  trials  and  grief  they  underwent  for 
the  cause  of  their  country,  the  wounds,  the  disease,  the  horrors  of 
■iniighf^r  and  bloodshed,  that  we  should  in  acknowledging  the 
Nation's  debt  of  gratitude  to  them  take  firm  resolution  that  these 
things  shall  not  happen  again. 

Let  us  resolve  here  and  now  in  the  spirit  of  rededicatlon  to  the 
ideaU  and  principles  under  which  we  have  lived  over  160  years  in 
a  prosperity,  happiness,  and  self-sulDclency  unparalleled  In  world 
history  that  we  shall  never  again  by  our  voice  and  vote  send  clean, 
upright,  ambitious  American  boys  to  bloodshed,  disease,  and 
slaiighter  to  save  one  inch  of  foreign  soil. 

Let  us  resolve  in  the  solemnity  of  this  occasion  which  perpetuates 
on  this  spot  the  patriotism  and  galla^^  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
the  brave  men  of  bis  command  to  adhere  to  his  Intense  pro- 
American  principles — pride  and  faith  In  o\ir  country,  appreciation 
for  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  justice  it  has  given  its  citisens,  and 
a  determined  intention  to  defend  it  against  its  enemies  both  from 
without  and  within  our  borders. 

If  the  time  comes  when  America  needs  its  sons  to  defend  it 
against  foreign  aggression,  let  there  be  no  doubt  that  we  will  rally 
to  the  cause  of  defense  of  our  America.  Let  us  be  prepared  for  any 
eventuality  which  may  arise  out  of  present  unsettled  conditions  in 
the  world  about  us.  No  American  has  championed  the  policy  of 
preparedness  more  than  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Our  Navy  and  armed 
forces  must  be  ready  to  protect  our  homes  and  our  people.  But  we 
are  not  willing  as  a  nation  to  fight  again  on  foreign  soil,  to  spend 
our  money,  to  waste  our  substance,  to  sacrifice  the  best  and  finest 
of  our  youth  in  the  hopeless  maze  of  Jealousies  and  conflicts  that 
beset  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Let  us  fully  appreciate  that  our  primary  concern  is  for  the 
Solution  of  our  own  grave  domestic  problems  which  sflect  our 
f^ow  citizens  in  almost  every  strata  of  American  life.  Let  us  keep 
America  for  our  descendants,  inviolate  alike  In  territorial  integrity 
and  political  Independence,  a  government  of  laws  by  men.  free 
from  the  Insidious  Influences  of  both  dangerous  radicalism  and 
stagnating  reaction;  a  nation  where  equal  opportunity  for  all  is 
protected,  where  free  enterprise  and  ambition  is  encouraged,  and 
where  human  liberty  may  find  a  permanent  shelter.  In  that  faith 
of  our  fathers,  under  the  auspices  of  omnipotent  Providence,  democ- 
racy and  freedom  will  live  forever. 


Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

-    HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  Maxch  9  (leffislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  EDWARD  A.  O'NEAL 


Bir.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered today  by  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro.  as  foUows: 

Once  more  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  American  farmer  to  urge 
on  the  Nation  and  Congress  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  its  promises 
to  him. 

We  are  told  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  start  its 
consideration  of  the  agrlcultiu*al  appropriation  bill  on  Monday. 
The  committee  agreed  yesterday  to  Include  $212,000,000  for  parity 
payments  and  eighty-five  million  additional  for  section  32.  This 
is  not  enough  to  raise  agriculture  to  parity. 

We  are  greatly  disappointed  that  the  committee  Is  willing  to  go 
only  one-third  of  the  way.  It  hxu  provided  only  one-third  of  the 
additional  funds  needed. 

This  will  be  especially  hard  on  the  producers  of  sxirplus  crops 
that  are  considerably  below  parity,  particularly  com  and  cotton. 
In  the  6-year  period  1931-35  the  average  cash  income  of  the 
13.000.000  farm  people  in  the  10  principal  cotton -producing  States 
was  only  $95  per  year.  Based  on  December  15  prices,  and  allowing 
for  conservation  payments,  we  need  $242,000,000  additional  to  bring 
parity  to  the  cotton  growers,  and  two  hundred  and  eighteen  million 
additional  to  bring  parity  to  the  com  growers.  I'm  hoping  the 
Senate  will  go  fxuther  and  provide  the  f\Ul  amount  of  funds  that 
are  needed. 

This  is  a  critical  time  for  farmers.  They  now  have  the  most 
comprehensive  and  effective  program  ever  enacted  for  agriculture. 
But  the  success  of  this  program  depends  upon  adequate  funds  to 
finance  it.  Farmers  are  now  looking  to  Congress  for  the  funds 
needed  to  make  their  program  fully  successful.    The   success  of 
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this  program  on  which  the  welfare  of  tbe  Nation  depends  hangs  In 
the  balance. 

Last  week  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  novi  Bureau 
Federation  met  here  in  Wasblngtoa.  Hie  members  of  thia  board 
repreaent  SO  States  and  neariy  2jQOOjOOO  farm  people.  They  ex- 
pressed their  views  in  positive  and  tptdBc  terms. 

They  said,  "We  reaffirm  our  unoompranlsing  support  of  the  broad 
principles  of  the  Agrlctiltural  Adjnateflnt  Act  of  1038."  They  said 
that  tbe  methods  proridied  in  this  leglalatlaD  are  sound  and  that 
tt  saflldent  funds  are  appropriated  tbe  parity  price  and  parity  In- 
come objectivea  of  thia  legitfatloii  osn  be  achieved.  They  {Minted 
further  to  the  fact  that  the  natlmial  •oonomlc  welfare  is  dependent 
upon  restoring  agriculture  to  parity,  and  they  inalated  that  appro- 
prlatlODs  sufficient  to  make  the  law  folly  effective  be  made.  They 
poAnted  out  that  careful  study  of  tbe  facta  ahowa  that  $407,000,000 
will  be  required  to  enable  the  farm  program  to  achieve  full  parity 
for  the  basic  oommoditles.  They  also  insisted  upon  an  appropria- 
tion of  an  addit^nal  $100,000,000  for  tbe  removal  of  fe.'m  surpluses. 
This  one  hundr^  million,  together  wtth  the  $100,000,000  estimated 
revenue  from  30  percent  of  customs  reoetpts,  as  authorised  In  sec- 
tion sa  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  would  make  available  a  total  tvm  of  $300.- 
000,000  to  dispoae  of  sxupltisea,  at  borne  and  abroad,  of  other  farm 
commodities,  especially  dairy  products,  fruita,  and  vegetables,  to 
bring  them  to  parity.  The  cost  of  purchase  and  distribution  of  sur- 
pluses to  low-income  families  shovdd  be  paid  out  of  relief  funda. 
and  not  out  of  funds  appropriated  tor  agriculture.  The  welfare  of 
producers  of  dairy  products  and  tratt  and  vegetables  will  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  decision  of  Oongress  with  respect  to  an  adequate 
appropriation  to  right  the  wrong  of  surpluses  on  the  farm  and 
hunger  In  the  cities. 

BMQionaible  leaders  of  Oovemment  have  asked  Farm  Bureau  lead- 
ers to  suggest  possible  sources  frcoa  which  the  needed  revenue  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  our  belief  that.  If  properly  adjusted  and  directed 
to  basic  needs,  an  appropriation  of  $707X100,000  can  be  provided 
within  the  present  Federal  Budget  recommendations  and  within  the 
statutory  debt  limitations. 

We  believe  that  the  need  for  larger  appropriations  for  agriculture 
Is  so  urgent  and  so  manifestly  In  tbe  puUlc  Interest  as  to  Jvistlfy 
reducing  the  slse  of  some  other  appropriations  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  agrlctilture.  Without  intending  to  single  out  any  par- 
ticular Budget  item  but  using  It  as  tbe  most  obvious  example,  we 
suggest  that  from  the  Budget  amount  for  national  defense  could 
be  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  requlremctits  of  agriculture. 

If  Congress  shall  find  it  Impossthie  to  make  readjustments  within 
the  sttggested  items  in  the  Budget  and  within  the  statutory  debt 
limitation,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  proposes  that  the 
Congress  consider  the  adoption  of  an  excise  tax  on  manufacturers' 
sales,  and  that  section  803.  whl^  authorises  parity  payments,  be 
amended  to  cover  the  revenue  from  such  tax  into  a  fund  so  as  to 
provide  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  for  pmrity  pa3rments  as  they 
may  be  required — in  the  same  iray  that  30  jjercent  of  import  reve- 
nues are  earmarked  for  use  under  section  92  of  the  A.  A.  A.  Such 
a  tax  would  be  a  measure  of  tariff  equalization. 

Because  farmers  have  had  to  come  to  Congress  every  year  for  the 
past  several  years  and  ask  for  appropriatlona  for  parity  payments, 
some  people  l>elleve  that  the  national  farm  program  is  Just  a 
temporary  measure. 

It  is  not  temporary:  It  Is  tbe  md  toward  whkh  American  agri- 
culture has  been  striving  for  nearly  90  years.  It  is  working  effec- 
tively to  the  extent  that  fimds  have  been  provided  for  it. 

For  a  program  so  firmly  estahllsbed  in  law  and  policy  so  gen- 
erally agreed  to  it  Is  ridiculous  that  an  an  annual  fight  must  be 
made  to  obtain  the  money  requlred^  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Why  must  this  parade  go  on  year  after  year?  What  other  great 
industry  in  this  country  is  called  upon  annually  to  Justify  to  Con- 
gress the  appropriation  of  the  ftinds  which  the  Congress  itself  has 
declared,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  shall  be  forthcoming  to  !t? 

There  is  none.  Certainly  the  manufactvu-lng  industry  is  not 
required  each  year  to  Jxistlfy  its  need  for  the  protective  tariff  which 
Congress  had  declared  shall  be  tbe  poUey  of  this  country.  The  tariff 
program  for  industry  is  a  permajient  policy.  We  are  not  called 
upon  each  year  to  enact  enabling  legldatlon  to  carry  out  that 
program.  Neither  Is  latxsr  called  upon  each  year  to  enact  legislation 
to  protect  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  Tbe  objective  of  obtain- 
ing parity  prices  and  parity  income  for  American  farmers  as  set 
forth  In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  Is  no  lev  the  declared 
policy  of  this  country.     It,  too,  is  a  permanent  program. 

It  is  time  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  no  less  than  the 
Coiigress.  come  to  see  that  the  agricultural  adjustment  program  is 
not  some  temporary  stopgap  enacted  to  meet  an  emergency,  but 
that  it  is  permanent.  It  has  developed  over  a  period  of  at  least 
20  years  on  principles  that  are  fundamentally  sound.  If  the  $607.- 
000.000  are  made  available,  which  careful  study  indicates  will  have 
to  t>e  appropriated  if  the  provisions  of  the  1038  act  arc  to  be  fully 
effective,  we  can  achieve  the  goal  of  parity  prices  and  parity  of 
Income. 

It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  unless  the  parity  position  promised 
to  agricxiltxire  in  this  act  is  more  nearly  achieved  than  it  has  been 
In  the  past,  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will 
contlntie  to  suffer. 

Some  people  have  assumed  that  tbe  war  would  solve  sgrictature's 
problems,  and  that  wartime  prices  and  wartime  demand  would 
relieve  Congress  of  its  responslbUlty  for  providing  equality  for 
agriculture. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  initial  speculative  boom  has  already  been 
(deflated.     Agrlctilture  as  a  whole  bas  profited  but  little  from  the 


to  some  farm  groups  it  bas  been  an  eeonan>le  rtlsasfr.  Tbe 
warring  nations  have  large  suppltos  of  farm  products,  and  tbs 
normal  export  markets  at  large  groups  of  producers  have  been 
greatly  restricted  ss  a  result  of  tbe  war. 

Compared  to  tbe  moxtey  proposed  for  Army  and  Mavy  apptopria* 
tlons  for  national  defense,  the  amount  asked  by  agriculture  is 
modest  Indeed.  I  say  our  first  line  of  defense  Is  an  eoonainleally 
sound  agrletilture,  which  can  do  its  full  part  In  bringing  ooeaplete 
economic  recovery  for  tbe  Nation.  Tet  we  are  told  that  despite  ttals 
slttiation  we  must  eoonomlae  in  appropriations  for  restoring  tbe 
farmers  to  a  just  p«tflty  in  ordM:  that  we,  too,  may  pour  addltamal 
hundreds  of  mllllofns  Into  building  machines  of  death.  We  will 
buUd  beyond  parity  in  battlesblps  abd  alrplsnss.  Tet  we  hesitate 
when  tbe  suggeatlon  Is  made  that  we  q)end  a  sum  not  balf  so 
burge  ss  that  paid  for  national  defense  in  order  to  Insure  something 
like  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for  tbe  moduoers  in  our  basto 
Industry. 

Tbe  fact  that  industry  Is  benefiting  while  agrlcultui«  Is  sufterlng 
as  a  result  of  the  war  situation  increases  tbe  disadvantage  of  agri- 
culture. This  is  an  Important  added  reason  for  adequate  appro- 
prlstlons  for  agriculture. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  for  Improved  for^gn 
demand  for  farm  producta.  World  suppHea  In  several  Important 
farm  commodities  are  at  record  levtis  this  yesr.  Tbe  largest  world 
csrry-over  of  vrtieat  in  history  Is  in  prospect  for  IMO.  Tbe  present 
strength  of  wheat  prices  In  this  country  la  due  not  to  tbe  wsr  but 
to  drought  and  tbe  prospects  of  a  Short  crop.  Tbs  present  wedd 
supply  of  American  cotton  is  as/XlO.OOO  balea.  One-ttdrd  of  our 
tobacco  export  market  baa  been  cut  off  as  a  result  cf  the  war. 
Farmers  sre  doing  their  part  In  liquidating  escesttre  sutfAusas  and 
yet  maintaining  adequate  reserves  against  scarcity.  The  Oovemment 
sbqtild  do  Its  part  ip  safeguarding  farm  prices  snd  farm  inoome. 

Some  people  criticise  these  approprlatians  aa  subsidlas  to  agricul- 
ture. Tbe  truth  la,  fsrmers  have  been  subsidising  the  pubUe  for- 
years.  Secretary  Wallace  recently  stated  that  "bad  farm  prises  been 
In  line  with  other  prices  dtning  the  isst  10  years  fanners  would  have 
had  more  than  $aO.OOOXX)0.000  additional  caSh  inoome.  an  average  of 
more  than  $a,000XXX).000  additional  caah  inoome  per  year.  Tbls  Indi- 
cates the  extent  to  which  farmers  have  subsidlaed  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
public  Blnoe  IMO." 

Tbnt  ends  the  quotation. 

Senator  Cappib  in  a  recent  statement  called  attentkm  to  thla 
$3.000,000j000  anntial  tax  on  American  agriculture  to  subeldlae  the 
public  and  ably  quoted  what  the  philosopher  Benjamin  Ftanklln 
wrote  from  Kngland  300  years  ago  about  the  slttiatlon  of  faimers 
there     Ftanklln  said: 

"Tou  say  poor  laborers  cannot  afford  to  buy  bread  at  high  prtos 
unless  they  had  higher  wages.  Possibly.  But  shall  we  farmers 
afford  our  laborers  higher  vrages  If  you  will  not  allow  us  to  get,  when 
we  might  get  it.  a  higher  price  for  our  comf 

"But  it  seems  we  farmers  mtist  take  so  much  less  that  tbe  poor 
may  have  it  so  much  cheaper. 

"Tills  operates,  then,  as  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
A  vei7  good  thing,  you  will  say.  But,  I  ask,  why  a  partial  tazt 
Why  laid  on  us  farmers  only?  If  it  be  a  good  tblxMl,  Messieurs  the 
Public,  take  your  share  of  it  by  Indenuilfylng  us  a  little  out  of  your 
Public  Treasury." 

I'm  afraid  this  philosophy  still  exists  among  a  large  number  of 
'our  people.  Some  city  people  seem  to  take  the  attitude  that  farm- 
ers have  an  obligation  to  feed  and  clothe  the  Nation  regardless  of 
price.  Is  there  any  other  group  of  prodticers  supplying  the  needs 
of  consumers  regardless  of  price?  Is  any  other  group  of  producers 
expected  to  supply  the  needs  of  constuners  regsrdless  of  prloef 

Right  now  large  grot^M  of  famters  are  selihig  products  at  a  loss. 
Farmers  in  general,  through  the  farm  program,  are  carrying  huge 
reserves  of  essential  commodities  that  protect  the  coosumer  against 
the  danger  of  scarcity  prices  In  case  of  aop  failuref  While  farmers 
are  vllling  to  do  their  part  In  providing  this  protection  for  con- 
sumers, they  realiae  it  is  essential  that  this  feature  of  the  program 
be  permanent  so  that  these  reserves  will  not  depress  market  prices. 
They  realize  that  both  producers  and  consxmiers  benefit  from  the 
stability  provided  by  these  reserves.  But  they  do  feel  that  they 
shoul  d  not  be  penalized  for  providing  thia  protection  for  consumers. 
In  order  to  protect  the  ever-normal  granary  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
stuners and  to  protect  prices  for  producers,  funds  must  he  provided 
on  a  permanent  basis  to  continue  the  program  effectively  so  that 
farmers  will  not  be  penalised. 

Moreover,  farmers  are  now  engaged  in  the  greatest  conservation 
efforts  the  Nation  has  ever  seen.  This  is  work  which  farmers  ai« 
doing  for  everycme.  Whatever  the  cost,  the  Nation  has  got  to  con- 
serve its  soil.  Farmers  will  have  to  do  it  if  it  is  done  at  all,  and 
farmers  can't  do  it  imless  they  have  adequate  incomes. 

Thv  enemies  of  our  national  farm  program  are  «g*'<^«g  these 
appropriations  in  the  name  of  econcMny.  In  some  Instances  tbe 
plea  c  f  economy  la  just  a  smoke  screen  for  the  real  purpose,  whleb 
is  to  cripple  and  destroy  this  program.  There  are  some,  however, 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  economy.  Let  me  assure  all  wbo 
are  Interested  in  real  economy  that  the  most  effective  way  to  bal- 
ance the  National  Budget  is  to  raise  the  national  income  by  re- 
storing American  agriculture  to  parity  of  purchasing  power  with 
industry  and  labor. 

Think  what  full  equality  for  agriculture  during  the  last  10  years 
could  have  meant  to  z&tloiua  welfare.  In  the  last  7  yean  cash 
farm  Inoome  has  risen  from  four  and  one-half  billions  to  eight  and 
one-half  billions,  and  national  Income  diiring  tbe  same  period 
risen  tram  forty  billions  to  sixty-eight  billlODa 
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X  placed  in  tb«  reeord  of  tbe  hearings  of  the  Senate  and  Houm 
Apprqprlatloni  Committees  estimates  submitted  by  President 
Roaeevelt  In  his  1940  Bud«ei  measace  to  Oongress.  which  rfiowed 
that  an  i8S.000.000.000  national  Income  would  yield  about  eight  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  In  Federal  rerenue.  or  enough  to  balance 
the  Mderal  Budget  without  Increased  taxes. 

There  Is  much  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  raising  farm  mcome 
to  full  parity  would  result  to  increasing  the  national  Income  from 
$70,000,000,000  to  1854X10.000.000.  and  that  this  increased  purchasing 
power  woold  provide  enough  added  Jobs  for  workers  so  that  relief 
fundi  could  be  reduced  by  at  least  9800.000.000  annually. 

During  the  last  7  ysars,  payments  to  farmers  have  amounted  to  a 
little  over  83.000.000.000.  These  payments  have  been  a  major  factor 
in  maklnff  poaslbla  an  Iscreaae  In  our  farm  income  dvuing  this 
period  of  about  830X100.000.000.  Tbe  Increase  In  farm  Income.  In 
turn,  has  helped  to  Increase  national  income  during  this  period  by 
a  total  of  8130.000,000.000.  Kvery  dollar  of  Increased  farm  income 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  more  than  six  times  as 
much  to  tbe  naUonal  income. 

Agrlculturs  is  on*  of  tbe  three  pillars  that  support  oiir  whole 
economic  structure.  Industry  and  labor  are  the  other  two.  When 
tbeee  three  pUlars  all  reacb  the  proper  height  on  the  parity  scale 
the  eccmomlc  structure  which  they  support  is  to  good  balance. 
When  agrtculttire  is  down  the  economic  structure  is  out  of  balance 
and  falls  to  function  as  it  should.  When  labor  demands  mere  than 
its  share,  and  Industry  exacts  a  greater  share,  the  economic  struc- 
tui«  to  thrown  out  of  balance,  intimately  damaging  all  three  groups 
and  the  welfare  of  tbe  i^ole  NaUon. 

Right  now  tbe  prime  need  Is  for  tocreaslng  the  height  of  the 
agricultural  tooome  pillar.  We  know  It  will  tocrease  national  to- 
come  and  bring  our  whole  economic  structure  toto  better  balance. 

Right  now  we  hear  prominent  candidates  talking  and  promlatog 
parity  for  agriculture.  It  takes  more  than  mere  promises  to  get 
t>artty.  Tte  immediate  question  Is.  Will  they  and  their  party  asso- 
ciates to  Congress  vote  now  for  full  parity  for  agriculture?  Many 
of  thetr  associates  belong  to  the  economy  bloc  in  Congress,  and 
they  have  shown  recently  they  were  not  wlUing  to  give  the  farmers 
full  parity.  They  talk  economy  and  Budget  balanctog.  but  they 
do  it  at  the  expense  of  tbe  fanner.  They  can't  be  for  this  kind 
of  econoofiy  and  for  full  parity  to  agrlcultiire  at  the  same  time. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  beginning  to  the  early  1930^  under 
Republican  admlnlatratlons,  fanners  worked  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  for  %  program  of  equality  for  agrlmlture,  but  fanners  were 
unable  to  get  this  program  carried  out  in  spite  of  a  sympathetic 
Oongrsas.  Under  the  succeeding  Democratic  administration  for 
the  next  7  years,  in  which  we  have  made  great  progress,  rarmers 
at  last  Obtained  the  adoption  of  a  program  which  is  capable  of 
bringing  agrlcultiire  to  full  parity,  but  Congrtaa  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  to  make  the  program  completely  effective. 

Farmers  are  now  looking  to  Congress  for  the  needed  funds  to 
make  their  program  fully  successful  and  they  are  going  to  hold 
Members  of  Congress  accountable  for  their  decisions  in  this  vital 
action.  The  time  has  come  to  vote  for  parity  and  not  Just  talk 
about  It. 

Thoas  who  say  they  are  for  parity  to  the  farmer  now  have  the 
chance  to  prove  their  sincerity  by  working  for  and  voting  for 
j)«rlty — not  75  percent  of  parity  or  some  other  fraction  of  parity. 
All  fanners  ask  is  that  their  prices  be  brought  toto  balance  with 
todustrlal  prices  and  todustrlal  wages. 

In  the  light  for  the  parity  payments  to  the  past  2  years,  you 
will  recall  how  narrow  was  the  victory  In  the  House.  The  House 
Appropslatlons  Committee  this  year  refused  parity  payments  for 
farmers.  The  agricultural  appropriations  bill  was  passed  without 
additional  funds  for  parity  or  for  sxirpltis  removal.  If  the  Senate 
votes  for  the  additional  appropriations  we  will  still  have  a  hard 
fight  to  the  House  when  it  goes  back  for  final  vote.  The  enemy 
to  agato  strongly  entrenched  and  we  have  a  real  fight  on  our  hands. 
Congress,  to  pledging  farm  parity,  made  a  sacred  contract  with 
mUllons  of  farmers.  It  to  up  to  you  to  tell  your  Members  of  Con- 
that  you  are  holding  them  to  their  pledge. 


Political  Activities  of  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  Mexico 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Sititrdap.  March  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  i).  1940 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  newspaper  ac- 
count fnxn  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Friday,  March  8, 
1940.  showing  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
^e  United  States  on  the  act  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the 
relating  to  political  activities  of  Federal  employees. 


There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricors,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March  8.  1940] 
Hatch  Act  R«signations  Am  "PmAL,"  Sats  Jacksow 
(By  Fred  W.  Perkins) 
Atttaney  General  Jackson  to  as  fully  disposed  to  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  Hatch  Act  as  was  hto  predecessor.  Jxistlie  Murphy. 

He  has  decided.  It  was  learned  today,  that  when  Federal  employees 
resign  to  engage  In  political  activity,  such  as  running  for  electlTe 
oiBce.  they  cannot  get  their  old  Jobs  back  agato. 

It  to  understood  the  Attorney  General's  position  to  that  the  at- 
tempted practice  of  resigning  "temporarUy"  to  engage  to  purely 
political  activity  to  an  attempted  evasion  of  the  Hatch  Act  and 
If  permitted  would  destroy  the  eflectlveness  of  that  statute. 

STAKTKD  BT   MTTSPHT 

Thus  Mr.  Jackson  follows  a  policy  stated  by  Mr.  Murphy — that 
"Hatch  law  resignations  are  final."  When  a  Federal  employee  quits 
to  go  toto  acUve  poliUcs  he  "stays  quit."  He  might  be  reappointed 
eventvially  to  his  former  position  or  some  other,  but  only  after  the 
lapse  of  a  period  long  enough  to  cut  connections  between  the  two 
tenures  of  public  ofllce. 

Thto  to  one  of  the  vital  problems  put  up  to  the  new  Attorney 
General  by  Democratic  politicians  to  an  effort  to  soften  the  rigor- 
ous rulings  of  Mr.  Mvtrphy.  It  U  understood  that  Mr.  Jackson 
refuses  to  reverse  the  Murphy  policy,  and  that  he  has  President 
Hoosevelt's  hacklns 

Among  the  cases  that  have  arisen  in  the  "temporary  resignation- 
class  are  two  from  the  United  States  district  attorney's  ofDce  In 
Pittsburgh.  Last  September  District  Attorney  Charles  P.  Uhl  was 
farced  under  the  Hatch  Act  to  resign,  because  he  was  runntog  for  a 
Judgeship,  and  Asstotant  District  Attorney  John  D.  Ray  gave  up  his 
position  so  that  he  might  run  for  a  Sta^  office.    Both  were  defeated. 


Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  1939  Income 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 


OF   MISSOURI 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  March  9  (legislatitie  day  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMEB 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
United  Press  dispatch  from  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  with 
reference  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
showing  that  in  1939  it  had  the  best  year  since  1929. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Star-Times] 

BCTHLKHKM  STKSL    1939  INCOMX  BQX7AL  TO   t5.7S   PIS  SHABB — COMPASIS 

WITH  DKncrr  or  to  cbmts  om  commok  stock  in  193S,  psxsiosnt's 

BXFOKT  shows 

Bkthlxhkm,  Pa..  March  6. — Eugene  O.  Grace,  president  of  Bethle* 
hem  Steel  Corporation,  today  Issued  formal  reports  to  stockholders 
and  to  employees  on  the  company's  second  best  year  since  1929  and 
looked  "to  the  future  with  confidence." 

The  report  on  1939  operations  to  employees,  now  a  regular  part 
of  the  corporation's  routine,  was  sent  to  110.000  workers,  a  record 
high  total.  It  showed  a  gain  of  25.000  employees  for  the  year  1939 
and  disclosed  that  the  company  paid  a  record  high  average  wage 
of  91.6  cents  per  hour. 


Antilynching  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  March  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


XDITORIAL   FROM   THE   GREENVILLE    (S.   C.)    NEWS 


Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
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from  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  entiUed  "Weak  Lynch  Bill 
Argument." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  QreenviUe   (8.  C.)    News] 

WCAK  LTNCH-RZLX,  ABCUMUfT 

Sponsors  of  the  Federal  antilynching  bill  In  the  United  States 
were  not  fortimate  in  the  two  Negro  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  Tuesday  in  behalf  of  the  measure. 

Of  the  Negro  Communist  and  associate  editor  of  the  Communist 
paper,  the  Daily  Worker,  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  who  appears  to  have 
sought  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing insulting  remarks  about  the  Vice  President  and  various  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  little  needs  to  be  said.  There  will  be  general 
agreement  with  Senator  Vam  Ntrrs  that  his  argument  for  the  bill 
was  more  of  a  llabUlty  than  an  asset. 

Of  a  different  nature  entirely  were  the  arguments  of  John  P. 
Davis,  representatlre  of  the  Nttional  Negro  Congress,  who  sub- 
mitted a  prepared  statement  designed  to  present  a  plausible  claim 
that  the  lynch  spirit  is  rampant  and  uncbecked  in  Soutb  Caro- 
lina In  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

When  the  committee  learns,  as  It  no  doubt  will,  that  this  state- 
ment leaves  the  absolutely  false  impression  that  nothing  whatever 
has  been  done  to  c\irb  and  pxinlsh  violations  of  the  law  in  this 
State  by  masked  and  hooded  bands.  It  wlU  realize  that  Its  witness 
has  been  very  much  less  than  fair  in  the  presentation  of  his  case. 

All  South  Carolinians  know  that  State  and  local  officers 
strongly  backed  by  emphatic  expressions  of  public  opinion  In  all 
parts  of  the  State,  have  actad  vigorously  to  apprehend  persons 
guilty  of  assaults  upon  the  persons  of  citizens  by  hooded  bands — 
whether  or  not  they  were  members  of  the  Klan  is  not  a  matter  of 
exact  public  knowledge,  nor  does  it  matter.  Some  arrests  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  a  case  of  that  sort  at  Anderson,  and 
thoroughgoing  invefstigatlons  have  been  put  under  way  by  State 
law-enforcement  agencies  acting  under  the  direct  instructions  of 
the  Governor  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  Justice  all  who  were 
directly  concerned  or  Indirectly  instigated  such  acts  of  lawlessness 
in  the  State.  Among  those  taken  in  ctistody  by  officers  in  this 
connection  was  a  high  official  of  the  Klan,  and  further  developments 
in  the  case  are  expected. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  South  Carolina  that 
since  the  arousal  of  a  strongly  oondemnatory  public  opinion  over 
rsuch  acts  of  lawlessness  and  tbe  initiation  of  vigorous  law-enforce- 
ment steps,  no  further  sucta  acts  have  come  to  public  knowledge. 
Knowing  these  things,  and  realising  that  both  the  officers  of  the 
State  and  the  citizenship  are  determined  to  see  that  law  is  en- 
forced In  an  orderly  manner.  South  Carolinians  have  reason  to 
resent  the  false  implication  that  the  Klan  or  any  other  organization 
Is  being  permitted  to  engage  in  activities  of  "lynch  spirit"  char- 
'  acterlstlcs  with  no  effective  move  to  check  them. 


'Amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  law,  to  Justify  its  exist- 
ence, must  operate  equitaldy  upon  all  those  who  fall  within 
its  provisions. 

The  N.  L.  R  A  was  put  upon  the  books,  so  "it  was  de- 
clared, to  lessen  the  causes  of  industrial  disputes  affecting 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Tlie  principal  instrumen- 
tality by  which  this  was  to  be  accomplished  was  collective 
bargaining. 

Because  ordinarily  the  emjrtoyer  had  far  greater  economic 
power  than  did  the  employee  and  because  the  employer 
might,  and  sometimes  did,  arbitrarily  discharge  an  employee 
who  had  for  years  followed  one  line  of  employment,  and 
the  power  of  discharge  placed  the  future  economic  welfare 
of  the  employee  at  the  mercy  of  the  employer,  they  did  not 
stand  on  an  equal  footing.  It  was  therefore  found  necessary 
that  some  Federal  law  be  placed  upon  the  books  which  would 
prevent  arbitrary  discharge  of  employees. 

The  right  to  bargain  collectively  had  always  existed,  but 
it  was  said  could  not  be  commonly  exercised  because  of  the 
refusal  of  employers  to  bargain  with  representatives  of  their 
employees. 
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If  the  theory  of  the  law  had  been  followed,  the  result 
wculd  have  been  salutary.  A 

While  much  of  the  criticise  of  the  present  act  may  be 
Jastly  charged  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  admin- 
istered, the  law  itself  is  unfair  in  sevefal  particulars. 

The  Smith  committee  was  first  given  $50,000  and  subse- 
quently another  $50,000  to  carry  on  investigations  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  law  had  functioned  properly,  and,  if  not, 
wliat  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  defects.  That  committee 
has  made  a  thorough  investigation.  In  my  Judgment  It  has 
functioned  Judicially  and  fairly.  It  has  recommended  cer- 
tain amendments  which  will  do  much  to  make  the  law  better. 

Last  year,  reading  the  decisions  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
courts,  I  reached  the  conclusion  that,  while  part  of  the  In- 
justice growing  out  of  the  operation  of  the  law  was  due  to 
the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  tbe  Board  and  by  tbe 
courts  and  by  the  biased  action  of  the  Board,  there  were 
certain  fundamental  defects  in  the  law  itself  which  must  be 
corrected  before  industrial  peace  would  be  on  its  way. 

To  make  these  corrections,  on  March  13,  1939,  H.  R.  4990 
was  introduced.  There  is  no  claim  that  this  bill  is  perfect, 
or  anywhere  near  perfect,  for  I  had  neither  $50,000  nor  $50 
to  spend  in  research.  The  claim  is  made,  however,  that 
sormd  common  sense,  pest  experience,  and  a  reading  of  tbe 
coiirt  decisions  will  show  that  the  changes  suggested  by 
H.  R.  4990  are  basically  Just. 

To  show  the  original  act,  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Smith  committee,  and  the  changes  proposed  by  H.  R.  4990. 
I  have  caused  to  be  printed  the  law  and  the  two  biDs  In 
parallel  columns. 

At  this  time  an  attempt  will  not  be  made  to  compare  tbe 
act  and  H.  R.  4990  and  H.  R.  8813.  Suffice  it  here  to  call 
attention  to  one  definition.  As  defined  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  a  "labor  dispute"  has  been  held  to  include — 
and  please  read  this  carefully — the  refusal  of  an  employer  to 
hiie  a  man  seeking  a  job.  As  proof  of  this  you  need  but  read 
New  Negro  Alliance  v.  Grocery  Co.  (303  U.  S.  552) ,  decided  on 
March  28,  1938. 

A  labor  dispute  has  been  construed  to  mean  a  dispute  be- 
twf^n  a  union  and  employees  who  do  not  belong  to  that 
union  but  who  the  union  insists  shall  Join.  As  proof  of  this, 
read  the  case  of  Fur  Workers'  Union  v.  H.  Zirkin  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  decided  March  27,  1939,  and  reported  in  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth  Federal  Statutes,  second  edition,  page  1,  affirmed 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  December  11.  1939. 

True,  this  particular  decision  arose  under  the  Norris- 
Laduardia  Act,  but  the  same  definition  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Board  and  the  Courts  in  cases  arising  under  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
But  two  are  cited:  Lauf  v.  Shinner  (303  U.  S.  323),  Senn  v. 
TiU'  Layers  Protective  Union  (301  U.  S.  468). 

As  a  local  Illustration  of  this  last  contention,  -we  all  well 
reciill  that  here  in  Washington  A.  P.  of  L.  pickets  marched  in 
front  of  a  store  being  rebuilt  at  703  H  Street  NE.,  because 
work  was  being  done  by  ftiembers  of  a  C.  L  O.  union.  In 
retaliation  the  C.  L  O.  picketed  an  A.  F.  of  L.  Job  at  713  H 
Street. 

Another  case  happening  this  year  here  in  Washington  is 
where  members  of  one  'union  did  a  paint  Job  at  a  store  on  F 
Str(«t.  Members  of  another  union  picketed,  and,  in  retalia- 
tion, the  first  imion  picketed  Jellelf's,  where  a  construction 
Job  was  being  carried  on  by  the  second  union — an  absurd. 
intolerable  situation  in  which  the  public  and  the  innocent 
employer  were  made  to  suffer. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  is  a  third  illustration, 
where  pickets,  who  never  worked  in  the  cafeteria,  conducted  in 
the  Methodist  Building  by  a  woman  who  is  endeavoring  to 
make  a  living,  are  picketing  her  place  of  business  at  a  time 
when  not  one  single  employee  is  on  strike  or  has  pending  any 
demand  as  to  wages,  hours,  or  working  conditions. 

The  following  is  most  respectfully  and  humbly  submitted 
for  the  convenience  of  those  Members  of  the  House  who  care 
to  make  a  comparative  study  of  three  of  the  propositions 
which  will  come  before  the  House  or  the  House  Committee 
on  Labor,  for  considerUion. 
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The  following  statement  win  show  the  NLRB,  the  amend- 
ments proposed  to  that  act  by  H.  R.  4990,  introduced  on 


March  13,  1939.  and  the  amendments  proposed  by  H.  R.  8813, 
introduced  on  March  7.  1940: 


National  Labor  ReUitUms  Act  {Pubtte,  No.  198. 
74th  Congreu) 

An  act  to  dlmlnl>ti  tbe  causes  of  labor  dis- 
putes buittenlng  or  otistnicting  interstate 
and  foreign  commeroe.  to  create  a  NaUonal 
Labor  ReUtloxu  Board,  and  tor  oUier 
purpoaas. 

Ba  tt  onmcteA  ete. 


H   R.  4990  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Hoffman  on 
March  13.  1939) 

A  bin  to  repeal  the  National  Labor  ReUtlons 
Act  and  to  diminish  the  causes  of  labor 
disputes  burdening  or  obstructing  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  to  create  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  for 
other  purpooes. 
Ba  it  enacted  etc. 


ramnoB  and  polxtt 
SxcnoM  1.  The  denial  by  employers  of  the 
right  of  employees  to  organize  and  the  re- 
fusal by  employers  to  accept  the  procedure 
of  collecUTe  bargaining  lead  to  strikes  and 
other  forms  of  Industrial  strife  or  imrest. 
which  have  the  Intent  or  the  necessary  effect 
of    burdening   or   obstructing   commerce    by 

(a)  impairing  the  elBclency,  safety,  or  opera- 
tion of  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce: 

(b)  occurring  In  the  current  of  commerce: 

(c)  materially  affecting,  restraining,  or  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  raw  materials  or  manu- 
factured or  processed  goods  from  or  Into  the 
channels  of  oommeroe.  or  the  prices  of  such 
miterlalf  or  goods  In  commerce;  or  (d)  caus- 
ing diminution  of  onployment  and  wages  In 
such  volume  as  substantially  to  Impair  or 
disrupt  the  market  for  goods  flowing  from 
or  into  the  channels  of  commerce. 

The  Inequality  of  bargaining  power  be- 
tween employees  who  do  not  possess  full 
freedom  of  association  or  actxial  liberty  of 
contract,  and  employers  who  are  orgazilzed 
In  the  corporate  or  other  forms  of  ownership 
association  substantially  burdens  and  affects 
the  flow  of  coouneroe.  and  tends  to  aggravate 
reciuTcnt  business  depressions,  by  depressmg 
w^age  rates  and  the  purchasing  power  of  wage 
earners  In  Industry  and  by  preventing  the 
stabilisation  of  competitive  wage  rates  and 
working  conditions  within  and  between  in- 
dustries. 

Kkpertence  hsa  proved  that  protection  by 
law  of  tbe  right  of  employees  to  organise  and 
bargain  collectively  safeguards  commerce 
frctn  Injury.  Impairment,  or  interruption, 
and  promotes  the  flow  of  commerce  by  remov- 
ing certain  recognised  sources  of  industrial 
strife  and  unrest,  by  encouraging  practices 
fundamental  to  the  friendly  adjustment  of 
industrial  disputes  arising  out  of  differences 
as  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  working  condi- 
tions, and  by  restoring  eqxiallty  of  bargaining 
power  between  employers  and  employees. 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  cer- 
tain substantlskl  obstructions  to  the  free  flow 
of  commerce  and  to  mitigate  and  eliminate 
these  obstructions  when  they  have  occurred 
by  encouraging  the  practice  and  procedure 
of  collective  bargaining  and  by  protecting 
the  ezerdss  by  workers  ta  tXiXl  freedom  of 
association,  self-organlsaticn.  and  designa- 
tion of  repreaentaUves  of  their  own  choosing, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  their  employment  or  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection. 

lauriMiiiUNS 

Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  includes  ooe  or 
more  individuals,  partnarahlpe.  assodstlons. 
corporations,  le^  representatives,  trustees, 
trustees  In  bankruptcy,  or  receivers. 

(8)  The  term  •'employer*'  Includes  any  per- 
son acting  in  the  interest  of  an  employer, 
directly  or  indlreetly.  but  shall  not  mclude 
the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  poUUcal 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person  subject  to 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended  from 
time  to  time,  or  any  labor  ocganiaation 
(Other  than  wbcn  acting  as  an  employer),  or 
anyone  acting  In  the  capacity  of  officer  or 
agent  at  aoch  labor  organisaUon. 


riNDINCa  AND  POUCT 

SxcnoN  1.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  eliminate  the 
cavises  of  certain  substantial  obstructions  to 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  to  mitigate 
and  eliminate  these  obstructions  when  they 
have  occurred  by  furthering  the  development 
of  friendly  and  muttially  fair  labor  relations, 
by  protecting  the  practice  and  procedure  of 
collective  bargaining  and  by  protecting  the 
exercise  by  all  workers  of  full  freedom  of  as- 
sociation, self-organization,  and  designation 
of  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  their  employment  or  other  mu- 
tual aid  or  protection. 


H  R  8813  {introduced  by  Afr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia on  March  7,  1940) 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 


Be  it  enacted  etc..  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Amendments  of  1940. 

Sic.   2.  Section   1   of   the   National   Labor 
Relations      Act      (Including      the      heading 
thereof)  is  amended  to  read  as  fellows:    (See 
Sec.  16  of  N.  L.  R.  A..  Sec.  17  of  H.  R.  4990) 
"IIKDINCS    AND    FOUCT 

"Sscnow  1.  The  failure  to  bargain  collec- 
tively between  employers  and  employees  leads 
to  strikes  and  other  forms  of  industrial  strife 
or  unrest,  which  have  the  necesaary  effect  of 
burdening  or  obstructing  commerce  by  (a) 
Impairing  the  efllciency,  safety,  or  operation 
of  the  Instnunentallties  of  commerce:  (b) 
occurring  in  the  current  of  conuneroe;  (c) 
materially  affecting,  restraining,  or  control- 
ling the  flow  of  raw  materials  or  manufac- 
tured or  processed  goods  from  or  into  the 
channels  of  commerce,  or  the  prices  of  such 
materials  or  goods  in  commerce:  or  (d)  caus- 
ing dlmlnuUon  of  employment  and  wages  In 
such  volume  as  substantially  to  Impair  or 
disrupt  the  market  for  goods  flowing  from  or 
into  the  channels  of  commerce. 


•The  Inequality  of  bargaining  power  be- 
tween employees  who  do  not  possess  full 
freedom  of  association  or  actual  liberty  of 
contract,  and  employers  who  are  organized  In 
the  corporate  or  other  forms  of  ownership 
association  substantially  burdens  and  affects 
the  flow  of  commerce,  and  tends  to  aggravate 
recurrent  business  depressions,  by  depressing 
wa(<e  rates  and  the  purchasing  power  of  wa-^ 
earners  in  industry  and  by  preventing  the 
stabilization  of  competitive  wage  rates  and 
working  conditions  within  and  between  In- 
dustries. 

"Experience  has  proved  that  protection  by 
law  of  the  right  of  employees  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  safeguards  commerce 
from  injury.  Impairment,  or  Interruption, 
and  promotes  the  flow  of  commerce  by  remov- 
ing certain  recognized  somxes  of  industrial 
strife  and  imrest.  by  encouraging  practices 
fundamental  to  the  friendly  adjustment  of 
Industrial  disputes  arising  out  of  differences 
as  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  working  condi- 
tions, and  by  restoring  equality  of  bargain- 
ing power  between  employers  and  employees. 
"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
certain  subertantlal  obstructions  to  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  and  to  mitigate  and  elimi- 
nate these  obstructions  when  they  have  oc- 
curred by  protecting  the  exercise  by  workers 
of  ftill  freedom  of  association,  self-organiza- 
tion, and  the  designation  of  representatives  of 
their  own  -choosing,  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment  or  other  mutual  aid  or  pro> 
tecUon." 


osmnnoMS 
Sbc.  3.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  one  or 
more  individuals,  partnerships,  associations, 
corporations,  legiu  repreeentatlvea.  trustees, 
trustees  In  bankruptcy  or  receivers. 

(2)  The  term  "employer"  Includes  any 
person  acting  In  tbe  Interest  of  an  employer, 
directly  or  indirectly,  but  shall  not  mdude 
the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person  subject  to 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended  from  time 
to  time,  or  any  labor  organlzatloQ  (other  than 
when  acting  as  employer),  or  anyone  acting 
In  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  such 
labor  organisation. 


fit 
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Kationcl  TAi*K>r  Rrlatic^s  Act  (Pvhlic,  No.  198. 
74th  Congress) — Continued 


(3)  The  term  "employee"  shall  Include  any 
employee,  and  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
employees  of  a  particular  employer,  unless 
the  act  explicitly  states  otherwise,  and  shall 
Include  any  individual  whose  work  has  ceased 
as  a  consequence  of,  or  in  connection  with. 
any  current  labor  dispute  or  becaxise  of  any 
unfair  labor  practice,  and  who  has  not  ob- 
tained any  other  regular  and  substantially 
equivalent  employment,  but  shall  not  in- 
clude any  Individual  employed  as  an  agri- 
cultural laborer,  or  In  the  domestic  service  of 
any  family  or  person  at  his  home,  or  any 
Individual  employed  by  his  parent  or  spouse. 


(4)  The  term  "representatives*  includes 
any  Individual  or  labor  organlsatUm. 

(5)  The  term  "labor  organisation"  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee  or 
plan.  In  which  employees  participate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpoee.  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of 
pay.  hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of 
work. 

(6)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
trafflc.  conunerce.  transportation,  or  coni- 
munlcation  among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  any  State  or 
other  Territory,  or  between  any  foreign 
country  and  any  State.  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  Territory,  or  between 


U.  R.  4990    (introduced  by  Mr.  Hoffman  on 
March    13.    1939) — Continued 


(8)  The  term  "employee"  shall  include  any 
employee,  and  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  em- 
ployees of  a  particular  employer,  unless  the 
act  explicitly  states  otherwise,  and  shall  In- 
clude any  individual  whose  work  has  ceased 
as  a  consequence  of  any  employer's  unfair 
labor  practice,  as  defined  In  section  8  hereof, 
and  who  has  not  obtained  any  other  regular 
and  substantially  equivalent  empl03rment, 
but  shall'  not  Include  any  individual  em- 
ployed aS  an  agricultural  laborer,  or  in  the 
domestic 'service  of  any  family  or  person  at 
his  home,  or,'any  Individual  employed  by  his 
parent  or  spouse,  or  any  individual  who  has 
been  discharged  for  any  cause  other  than 
lawful  union  activities  or  whose  work  has 
ceased  in  violation  of  a  valid  contract,  or  laid 
off  for  lack  of  work,  Inefllclency,  misconduct, 
or  other  good  catise. 

(3)  The  term  "any  Individual  employed 
as  an  agricultural  laborer"  shall  Include  any 
person  engaged  as  an  employee  in  farming 
in  all  its  branches  and,  among  other  things. 
Includes  the  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the 
soil,  dairying,  the  production,  cultivation, 
growing,  and  harvesting  of  any  agricultural 
or  horticultural  commodities  (mcludlng 
commodities  defined  as  agricultural  com- 
modities in  section  15  (g)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act,  as  amended),  the  rais- 
ing of  livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing  animals, 
or  povUtry.  eggs,  baby  chicks,  and  poults  and 
any  practices  (Including  any  forestry  or  lum- 
bering operations  when  It  Is  performed  In 
connection  with  bona  fide  farming)  per- 
form by  or  for  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an 
Incident  to  or  in  connection  with  such  farm- 
ing operations,  including  preparation  for 
market,  delivery  to  storage,  or  to  market  Or 
to  carriers  for  transfmrtation  to  market;  and 
shall  also  Include  employees  of  establish- 
ments engaged  in  ginning  or  compressing  of 
cotton,  or  canning  or  freezing  during  the 
harvesting  season  from  their  raw  or  natural 
state,  or  pasteurizing,  or  drying,  or  prepar- 
ing In  their  raw  or  natural  state,  of  any 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities  for 
market,  or  making  clieese  or  butter  or  any 
other  dairy  products,  and  such  packing  or 
handling  or  storing  as  is  used  in  connection 
therewith  or  Is  incidental  thereto,  lyhen  such 
establishment  is  located  (1)  at  a  point  where 
the  major  commodity  vised  in  such  estab- 
lishment Is  normally  produced  in  conuner- 
clal  quantities  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
thereof;  and  (2)  within  the  general  terri- 
tory in  any  region  of  the  United  States 
where  the  farming  district  or  districts  are 
located  from  which  such  commodity  is  pro- 
duced and  within  or  in  close  proximity  to 
any  such  farming  district;  or  at  such  place 
in  the  general  territory  in  proximity  to  such 
farming  district,  where  stich  conunodity  is 
produced  (but  outside  of  any  metropolitan 
industrial  city)  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  rea- 
sonable, available,  and  adequate  transporta- 
tion, water  power,  or  other  required  oper- 
ating facilities:  and  (3)  such  establishment 
is  engaged  in  the  above  operations  on  prod- 
ucts produced  from  any  farming  district 
within  tte  same  general  territory. 

(4)  Th*  term  "representatives"  includes 
any   Individual   or   labor   organization. 

(5)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee  or 
plan,  in  which  employees  pecrtlclpate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of 
pay.  hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of 
work. 

(6)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
trafflc.  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  any  State  or 
other  Territory,  or  between  any  foreign 
country  and  any  State.  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  within  the  District 
of   Columbia   or   any   Territory   or   between 


H.  It.  8813  (introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  V*r- 
ginia  on  March  7.  1940) — Continued 

Six:.  3.  (a)  Section  2  (3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'employee'  shall  include  any 
employee  and  shail  not  be  limited  to  the 
employees  of  a  partictilar  employer,  unless 
the  act  explicitly  states  otherwise,  and  shall 
Incl  ade  any  individual  whose  work  has  ceased 
as  e.  consequence  of.  or  in  connection  with, 
any  current  lalior  dispute  or  because  of  any 
unfiilr  labor  practice,  and  who  has  not  ob- 
tained any  other  regular  and  substantially 
eqwvalent  emplojrment,  but  shall  not  Include 
any  individual  employed  as  an  agricultural 
laborer,  or  in  the  domestic  service  of  any 
family  or  person  at  his  home,  or  any  Indi- 
vldttal  employed  by  his  parent  or  spotise.  and 
for  the  pvirposes  of  the  provisions  of  section 
10  (c)  relating  to  reinstatement  by  any  em- 
ployer, does  not  Include  any  employee  who 
a  {treponderance  of  the  testimony  taken 
shows  has  willfully  engagtKl  In  violence  or 
unliiwful  destruction  or  seizure  of  property 
in  ixjnnection  with  any  current  labor  dis- 
pute or  unfair  lal:>or  practice  Involving  such 
employer,  or  in  connection  with  any  organi- 
zational activities  of  a  labor  organisation 
among  employees  of  euch  employer.  For  the 
pur]306es  of  this  subsection,  'agricultural  la- 
borer* means  any  person  employed  in  per- 
forming 'agricultural  labor'  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  section  1426  (h)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  as  amended." 
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National  Labor  Reiations  Act  (Public,  No.  19t. 

74th.  Congress) — Continued 
potnts  In  the  Mme  State  but  tbrough  any 
other  State  or  any  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  country. 


(7>  The  term  •Effecting  oommerce"  |ne«n» 
in  conunerce.  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  cH  conunerce.  or 
having  led  or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor  dis- 
pute burdening  or  obstructing  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

(8)  The  term  "unfair  labor  practice" 
means  any  imfalr  labor  practice  listed  In 
section  8. 

(»)  The  term  "labor  dispute"  Includes  any 
controversy  concerning  terma.  tenure,  or  oon- 
dltlona  of  emjrfoyment,  or  concerning  the 
association  or  representation  of  persons  In 
negoUatlng.  fixing.  malnUlnlng,  changing. 
or  seeking  to  arrange  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  regardless  of  whether  the  dis- 
putants stand  In  the  proximate  relation  of 
employer  atu)  employee. 

(10)  The  term  "National  Labor  Relations 
Board"  means  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  created  by  section  8  of  this  act. 


/ 


H    R    4990  (introduoed  by  Mr.  Hoffman  on 

March  13.  1939)— Continued 
points  in  the  same  State  but  through  any 
other  State  or  any  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  country. 

This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  person 
whose  sales  in  "commerce"  (as  defined  here- 
in) diu-ing  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
date  of  filing  a  complaint  or  petition  relat- 
ing to  that  person  were  less  thtin  50  pet 
centum  of  th»t  person's  total  sales. 

(7)  The  term  "sheeting  commerce"  means 
in  commerce,  or  substantially  burdening  or 
obstructing  commerce  or  the  free  flow  of 
commerce,  or  having  led  or  tending  to  lead  to 
a  labor  dilute  substanttally  burdening  or 
obstructing  commerce  or  the  free  fiow  of 
commerce. 

(8)  The     term     "unfair     labor     practice 
means   any   uzifalr  labor  practice   listed   in 
section  8. 

(9)  The  term  "labor  dispute"  includes  any 
controversy  concerning  terms,  tenure,  or  con- 
ditions of  employment,  or  concerning  the 
association  or  representation  of  persons  in 
negotiating,  fixing,  maintaining,  changing,  or 
seeking  to  arrange  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  provided  the  disputants  stand 
In  the  proximate  relation  of  employer  and 
employee. 

(10)  The  phrase  "collective  bargaining' 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  tmder- 
stood  to  mean  the  meeting  together,  on 
written  request  of  one  of  the  disputants,  on 
a  reasonable  number  of  occasions  and  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  the  reasonableness 
of  the  number  of  meetings  and  the  length 
of  the  negotiations  to  be  determined  by  tak- 
Inf?  into  consideration  the  views  at  the 
parties  to  the  negotiations  and  the  prospects 
of  an  agreement,  of  the  employer  and  his 
employees,  through  accredited  representa- 
tives voluntarily  chosen  by  them,  with  the 
full  and  free  opcrtunity  for  negotiating  con- 
cerning the  terms  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 


H   R   8813  (introduced  bv  Mr.  Smith  of  Fir- 
ginia  on  March  7,  iS4fl)— Continued 


(11)  The  term  "old  Board"  means  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  established 
by  Executive  Order  Numbered  6763  of  the 
President  on  June  29.  1934.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Resolution  Numbered  44.  approved  June 
19.  1934  (48  Stat.  1183),  and  reestablished 
and  continued  by  Executive  Order  Numbered 
7074  of  the  President  of  June  15,  1935,  pur- 
suant to  Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  (48  Stat.  195)  as  amended  and 
continued  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  133 
approved  June  14,  1935. 


(11)  The  term  "Natkmal  Labor  Relations 
Board"  means  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  created  by  section  3  of  this  act. 


(b)  Section  2  (11)  of  such  act  is  amended 
to   read   as  fallows: 

"(11)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  provided  for  in  section  3  (d)." 


(12)  The  term  "old  Board"  means  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  established  by 
Executive  Order  Nvmibered  8763  of  the  Pres- 
ident on  June  29,  1934,  pursuant  to  Public 
Resolution  Numbered  44,  approved  June  19. 
1934  (48  Stat.  1183).  and  re-established  and 
continued  by  Executive  Order  Numbered  7074 
of  the  President  of  June  15.  1935.  purstiant 
to  title  I  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  (48  Stat.  195),  as  amended  and  con-^ 
tlnued  by  8.  J.  Res.  133.  approved  June  14. 
1936. 


WATIONAL  LABOa  ULATIONS  BOAHO 

Bbc.  S  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Board, 
to  be  known  as  the  "National  Labor  Rela- 
Uons  Board"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"),  which  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  1  year, 
one  for  a  term  of  3  years,  and  one  for  a 
term  of  5  years,  but  their  successors  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  5  years  each,  ex- 
cept that  any  individual  chosen  to  fill  a 
vacancy  ahall  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 


NATIONAI.  LABOB  BBLAT10NB  BOARD 

Sbc.  S.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Board 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board), 
which  shall  be  composed  of  three  members, 
one  representing  the  public,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  NatloiuU  Labcr 
Relations  Act  of  1939.  for  terms  of  5  years 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  but  each 
member  of  the  Board  In  office  on  such  date 
shall  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  until  February  1.  1940.    Each  member 


(c)  Section  2  of  such  act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

"(12)  The  terms  'collective  bargaining  and 
'bargain  collectively'  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude the  requirement  that  an  employer  or 
his  representatives  meet  and  confer  with  his 
employees  or  their  representatives,  listen  to 
their  complaints,  discuss  differences,  and 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  compose  such 
differences,  but  shall  not  be  construed  as 
compelling  or  coercing  either  party  to  reach 
an  agreement  or  to  submit  counterproposals." 


Sec.  4.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  3  of  the 
National  Lat>or  Relations  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding    at   the   end    thereof    the    following: 

";    ADMIinSTBATOK   OF   TBS    NATTOMAL    LABOB   BX- 
LATIONS    ACT". 

(b)  Section  3  (a)  of  such  act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Board, 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (in  this  Act  called  the  'Board'),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  three  niembcr?,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
One  of  the  original  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  1  year,  one  for  a 
term  of  3  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of 
5  years,  but  their  successors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  5  years  each,  except 
that  any  Indlvidua!  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
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National  Labor  Relations  Act  (Publie,  No.  198, 

74th  Congress) — Continued 
expired  term  of  the  member  whom  he  shall 
succeed.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Board. 
Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed 
by  the  President,  upon  notice  and  hearing, 
for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  office, 
but  for  no  other  cavise. 


(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  aliall  not  Im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and  two 
members  of  the  Board  shall,  at  all  times, 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  Board  shall  have 
an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  no- 
ticed. 


(c)  The  Board  shall  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  make  a  report  in  writing  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  stating  In  detail 
the  cases  It  has  heard,  the  decisions  it  has 
rendered,  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of 
all  employees  and  officers  in  the  employ  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  and  an 
account  of  all  moneys  It  has  disbursed. 


H.  R.  4990   (introduced  by  Mr.  Hoffman  on 

March  13.  1939) — Continued 
of  the  Board  so  appointed  shall  be  qualified 
by  previous  experience  for  the  representative 
capacity  in  which  he  is  appointed.  No  one 
shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  hereunder 
If  he  rhall  have  been  an  employer  or  shall 
have  been  on  the  pay  roll  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion within  a  period  of  2  years  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  appointment.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  In  office  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1939, 
the  successors  to  such  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed one  for  a  term  of  1  year,  one  for  a 
term  of  3  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of 
5  years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  ol  nomination,  and  thereafter  each 
member  shsdl  hold  office  for  a  term  of  5 
years  from  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his 
predecessor,  except  that  any  individual  chosen 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he 
shall  succeed.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  member  to  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Any  member  of  the  Board  miiy  be 
removed  by  the  President,  upon  notice  and 
hearing,  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
in  office,  but  for  no  other  cause. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  Im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and  two 
members  of  the  Board  shall,  at  all  times,  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  Vacancies  shall,  however, 
be  filled  as  promptly  as  possible  in  order  to 
preserve  the  representative  characteristics  of 
the  Board.  The  Board  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  make  a  report  in  writing  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  stating  In  detail 
the  cases  it  has  heard,  the  decisions  It  has 
rendered,  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of 
all  employees  and  officers  in  the  employ  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  and  an 
account  of  all  money  it  has  disbursed. 


H.  R.  8815  (introduceii  by  Mr.  Smith  of  F«r- 

ginia  on  March  7,  1940) — Continued 
term  of  the  member  whom  he  shall  succeed. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Not  more 
than  two  of  the  members  of  tlie  Board  ehall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  Any 
member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed  by  the 
President,  upon  notice  and  hearing,  for  neg- 
lect of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office  but  for 
no  other  cause.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board,  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  hear  and 
determine  complaints  made  tuad  lUcd  with  It 
by  the  Administrator  charging  persons  with 
engaging  in  unfair  labor  practices,  to  hold 
and  supervise  elections  to  asi^rtain  repre- 
sentatives who  hare  been  selected  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  to  deter- 
mine units  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining,  and  to  exercise  such 
other  functions  as  are  conferred  up<Hi  It  by 
this  act," 


(c)  Section  3  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  establiiUied  an  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  The  Administrator  shall  he  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  an- 
num. He  shall  not  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment.  The 
Administrator  may  appoint,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws  but 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923.  aa 
amended,  an  executive  secretary,  and  such 
attorneys  and  regional  directors,  and  may  ap- 
point such  other  employees,  vfith  regard  to 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  empl03rment 
and  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  find  necessary.  The  Administrator  may 
establish  or  utilize  such  regional,  local,  or 
other  agencies,  and  utilize  such  voliuitary 
and  uncompensated  services,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  needed.  Attorneys  appointed 
tinder  this  subsection  may,  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator,  appear  for  and  repre- 
sent the  Administrator  in  uny  case  in  ootirt. 
In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Adminis- 
trator, or  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  President  shRll  designate  the 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Administrator  who 
shall  serve  as  Administrator  during  such  va- 
cancy or  absence.  Expenses  cf  the  Admin- 
istrator, including  all  necessary  trwellng  and 
subsistence  expenses  incurred  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  employees  of  the  Administrator 
under  his  orders  while  away  from  his  or  their 
official  station  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on 
the  presentation  of  Itemized  vouchers  there- 
for approved  by  the  Administrator  or  by  any 
employee  he  designates  for  that  purpose.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Administrator,  ss 
hereinafter  provided,  to  Investigate  charges  of 
unfair  labor  practices,  to  Issue  complaints 
If  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  such 
charges  are  true,  to  prosecute  such  com- 
plaints before  the  Board,  to  ouJce  applica- 
tion to  the  cotirts  for  enforcement  of  orders 
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hatUmal  Labor  Belatkm*  Act  {Publie,  No.  19S. 
74th  Congress) — Contluxied 


H.  B.  4990  {introduced  by  Mr.  Hoffman  on 
March  13.  i9J9)— Continued 


I 


* » 

1  '1 


Sac.  4.  (a)  Bach  member  of  the  Board  shall 
receive  a  salary  at  $10,000  a  year,  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment,  and  shall  not  en- 
gage in  any  other  buslneea.  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment. The  Board  shall  appoint,  without 
regard  for  the  provlalons  of  the  clvll-servlce 
laws  but  subject  to  the  Clasalflcatlon  Act  of 
1923.  as  amended,  an  executive  secretary,  and 
such  attorneys,  examiners,  and  regional 
dlrectoi*.  and  shall  appoint  such  other  em- 
ployees with  regard  to  existing  laws  applica- 
ble to  the  employnient  and  compensation  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
as  It  may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary 
for  the  proper  performance  of  Its  duties  and 
as  may  be  from  time  to  time  appropriated 
for  by  Congress.  The  Board  may  establish 
or  utilize  BUth  regional,  local,  or  other  agen- 
clra.  and  utilize  such  volvmtary  and  uncom- 
pensated services,  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  needed.  Attorneys  appointed  under  thla 
Mctlon  may,  at  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Board  In  any 
case  m  cotirt.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorlJie  the  Board  to  appoint 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation  or 
mediation  (or  for  •utlitlcal  work),  where 
such  service  may  be  obUlned  from  the  De- 
partment of  X<abor. 

(b)  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  three 
orlfinAl  memben  of  tt«  Board  and  the  deaig- 
natlon  of  lU  etuimun,  the  old  Board  ahall 
ceaae  to  cslst.  All  emploTeet  of  the  old 
Board  aball  be  transferred  to  and  become 
•mplOTMa  of  tb«  Board  wltb  Mlariaa  under 
tb«  cUiiaaMtlon  Act  of  IMS.  m  Mn«nd«d, 
wttbo>it  Mqulrlng  br  lucb  transfer  a  por- 
manaat  or  elTll  aerrloa  itatus.  All  records, 
paperi.  and  property  of  the  old  Board  thall 
bacuma  racorda.  papen.  and  property  of  the 
Board,  and  all  unaxpended  funds  and  appro- 
prlationa  for  the  uae  and  maintenance  of 
tee  old  Board  iball  become  funds  and  appro- 

Ktlons  ataUable  to  be  expended  by  the 
rd  tn  the  exercise  of  the  powers,  author- 
ity, and  duties  conferred  on  it  by  this  act. 


(e>  An  of  the  expenaea  at  the  Board. 
inclTidlng  all  necessary  traTellsg  and  sub- 
■Istenee  expenses  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  incurred  by  the  members  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  under  its  orders,  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of 
Itemlaed  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Board  or  by  any  Individual  it  designates  for 
that  purpose. 


Sic.  8.  The  principal  ofBce  of  the  Board 
shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It 
may  meet  and  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its 
powers  at  any  other  place.  The  Board  may. 
by  one  or  more  of  Its  members  or  by  sucli 
agents  or  agencies  as  It  may  designate,  prose- 
cute any  Inquiry  necessary  to  Its  functions 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  A  member 
who  participates  In  such  an  inquiry  shall  not 
be  (UsquaUfled  from  subsequently  partici- 
pating In  a  decision  of  the  Board  tn  the 
same  case. 


Sxc.  4.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment,  and  shall  not  en- 
gage In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment. The  Board  shall  appoint,  without 
regard  for  the  provisions  of  the  clvll-servlce 
laws  but  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended,  an  executive  secretary  and 
sxKh  attorneys,  examiners,  and  regional  direc- 
tors, and  shall  ^polnt  such  other  employees 
with  regard  to  existing  laws  applicable  to  the 
employment  and  compensation  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  as  It  may. 
from  tlnae  to  time  find  necessary  for  the 
prop>er  performance  of  Its  duties  and  as  may 
be  from  time  to  time  appropriated  for  by 
Congress:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Board 
Shan  not  appoint  any  person  to  any  position 
whfi?  Is  ]x>t  at  the  time  of  such  appomtment 
an  American  citizen. 

The  Board  may  establlah  or  utilize  such 
regional,  local,  or  other  agendea,  and  utilize 
such  voliintary  and  uncompensated  services, 
ss  may  from  time  to  tlxxi*  be  needed:  Pro- 
vided. That  persons  or  agencies  so  utilized 
do  not  at  the  aame  time  represent  any  party 
to  any  controversy  under  the  terms  of  this 
act  before  the  Board,  either  personally  or 
through  partners. 

(b)  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  three 
original  members  of  the  Board  and  the  de*lg> 
nation  of  lU  Cbalrman.  the  old  Board  shall 
ceass  to  exist.  All  employees  of  the  old 
Board,  who  shall  be  for  that  purpose  so 
designated  as  employees  by  the  Board,  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  become  employees  of 
the  Board  with  salaries  luider  the  Clsssifl- 
cation  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  without 
acquiring  by  such  transfer  a  permanent  or 
clvll-servlce  status.  All  records,  papers,  and 
property  of  the  old  Board  shall  become 
records,  papers,  and  property  of  the  Board, 
and  all  unexpended  funds  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the 
old  Board  shall  become  funds  and  appro- 
priations available  to  be  expended  by  the 
Board  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers,  author- 
ity, and  duties  conferred  on  It  by  this  act. 

(c)  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board, 
including  all  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  Incurred  by  the  members  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Board,  under  Its  orders,  shall 
t>e  allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of 
itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Board  or  by  any  Individual  it  designated  for 
that  purpose. 


Sic.  5.  The  principal  office  of  the  Board 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it 
may  meet  and  exercise  any  or  all  of  its 
powers  at  any  other  place.  The  Board  may. 
by  one  or  more  of  Its  members,  or  by  such 
agents  or  agencies  is  it  may  designate,  hold 
hearings  necessary  to  Its  functions  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States;  except  that  in 
connection  with  duties  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention of  -unfair  labor  practices,  as  defined 
in  section  10  hereof,  the  Board  shall  act 
only  In  a  Judicial  capacity  In  disposing  of 
complaints  under  that  section,  and  shall  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  Its  employees  or 
otherwise,  assist  either  the  complainant  or 
respondent  by  conducting  Investigations  or 
acting  as  advocate  for  any  party  to  the 
Issue. 


H.  R.  8813  {introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Vtr* 

irinia  on  March  7,  1940)— Continued 
of  the  Board,  and  to  exercise  such  other  func- 
tions as  are  conferred  on  him  by  this  act. 
The  Administrator  shall  be  made  a  party  to 
ail  proceedings  before  the  Board,  and  shall 
present  such  testimony  therein  and  request 
the  Board  to  take  such  action  with  respect 
thereto  as  In  his  opinion  wUl  carry  out  the 
policies  of  this  act.  Any  ftmctlon  which 
may  be  exercised  by  the  Administrator  may 
also  be  exercised  by  any  officer  or  employee 
or  agency  of  the  Administrator  deeignated  by 
the  Administrator  for  that  purpose." 

Sec.  5.  Section  4  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  4.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment,  and  shall  net 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment.  The  Board  may  appoint,  with- 
out regard  for  the  provisions  of  the  clvll- 
servlce  laws  but  subject  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  an  executive  secre- 
tary, a  secretary  to  each  member,  and  such 
attorneys  and  trial  examiners,  and  may  ap- 
point such  other  employees  with  regard  to 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  emplojinent 
and  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  as  It  may  from  tuie  to 
time  find  necessary  for  the  proper  p>€rform- 
ance  of  Its  duties  and  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  appropriated  for  by  Congress.  Noth- 
ing in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  Board  or  the  Administrator  to  appoint  or 
employ  individuals  for  the  ptirpose  of  con- 
ciliation or  mediation  or  for  statistical  work. 


"(b)  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board, 
including  all  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses '  ouuide  the  District  of 
Columbia  inmrred  by  the  members  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  under  Its  orders,  shall 
M  allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of 
itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Board  or  by  any  individual  it  designates  for 
that  purpose." 


Sec.  6.  Section  5  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  principal  offices  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  Administrator,  respectively,  shall 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  they 
may  exercise  any  or  all  of  their  respective 
powers  at  any  other  place.  The  Board  may. 
by  one  or  more  of  its  members  or  by  su<^ 
trial  examiner  or  examiners  as  It  may  desig- 
nate, conduct  hearings  In  any  part  of  tho 
United  States.  The  conducting  of  any  such 
hearing  by  a  member  shall  not  disqu.nllfy 
such  member  from  subsequently  participat- 
ing In  a  decision  of  the  Board  In  the  same 
case." 
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National  Labor  Relations  Act  {Publie.  No.  198, 
74th  Congress) — Continued 


Sbc.  6.  (a>  The  Board  shall  have  authority 
from  time  to  time  to  make,  amend,  and 
rescind  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
effective  upon  publication  In  the  maiuier 
which  the  Board  shall  prescribe. 


aiCHTS  or  EMPLOTZES 

Sec.  7.  Employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
self-organization,  to  form.  Jom,  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  to  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, and  to  engage  In  concerted  activities, 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or 
other  mutual  aid  or  protection. 


8ec.  8.  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  an  employer — 

(1)  To  Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce 
employees  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed in  section  7. 


(2)  To  dominate  or  Interfere  with  the  for- 
mation or  administration  of  any  labor  or- 
ganisation or  contribute  financial  or  other 
support  to  tt :  Provided.  That  subject  to  rules 
and  regulations  made  and  published  by  the 
Board  purauant  to  section  6  (a),  an  em- 
ployer shall  not  be  prohibited  from  permit- 
ting employees  to  confer  with  him  during 
working  hours  wltbout  loss  of  time  or  pay. 


(3)  By  discrimination  In  regard  to  hire  or 
tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or  condi- 
tion of  employment  to  encourage  or  discour- 
age membership  In  any  labor  organization: 
PTx>i'ided.  That  nothing  In  this  Act,  or  In  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  (U.  S.  C. 
Supp.  VII.  title  15,  sees.  701-712),  as  amended 
from  time  to  time,  or  in  any  code  or  agree- 
ment approved  or  prescribed  thereunder,  or 
In  any  other  statute  of  the  United  States, 
shall  preclude  an  employer  from  making  an 
agreement  with  a  labor  organization  (not 
established,  maintained,  or  assisted  by  any 
action  defined  In  this  Act  as  an  unfair  labor 
practice)  to  require  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment membership  therein.  If  such  labor 
organization  Is  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees as  provided  in  section  9  (a).  In  the 
appropriate  collective  bargaining  tinlt  covered 
by  such  agreement  when  made. 

(4)  To  discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  an  employee  because  he  has  filed 
charges  or  given  testimony  under  this  Act. 


(5)  To  fefuse  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  representatives  of  his  employees,  subject 
to  the  provUlons  of  Section  9  (a). 


H.  R.  4990  {introduced  by  Mr.  Hoffman  on 
March  13.  1939)— Continued 


Sxc.  6.  (a)  The  Board  shall  have  authority 
from  time  to  time  to  make,  amend,  and  re- 
scind such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  otit  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Such  rules  and  regulations  %hall  not 
favor  or  discriminate  against  any  party  to 
any  controversy  to  which  this  Act  is  applica- 
ble and  shall  be  effective  upon  publication 
in  the  manner  which  the  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

RIGHTS   OF   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  7.  Employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
self-organization,  to  form.  Join,  or  not  to 
Join  a  labor  organization  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  assist  labor  organizations,  to  bar- 
gain collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  to  engage  In  con- 
certed activities  for  the  purpose  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  pro- 
tection: Proi'idcd,  however,  That  employees, 
In  exercising  the  foregoing  rights,  shall  not 
by  force.  Intimidation,  or  otherwise,  except 
by  peaceful  argument.  Interfere  with  the 
right  of  any  other  employee  to  continue  In 
his  employment  or  to  Join  or  to  refuse  to 
Join  any  labor  organization. 

Sec.  8,  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for — 

(1)  Any  person  to  threaten,  restrain,  or 
coerce  employees  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  in  section  7:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  abridge  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

(3)  Any  person  to  dominate  or  Interfere 
by  threat,  restraint,  or  coercion  with  the 
formation  or  administration  of  any  labor 
organization  or  any  employer  to  contribute 
financial  or  other  support  to  It:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  employers. 
Individually  or  collectively,  from  furnishing 
housing,  besting,  lighting,  and  other  facili- 
ties without  charge  for  meetings  relative  to 
activities  of  such  organizations,  provided  no 
discrimination  Is  exercised  among  their  em- 
ployees m  offering  such  facilities:  Provided 
further,  That  an  employer  shall  not  t>e  pro- 
hibited from  permitting  employees  to  confer . 
with  him  during  working  hours  without  loss 
of  time  or  pay:  And  provided  further,  That 
nothing  contained  herein  shall  prevent  any 
employee  or  employees,  of  their  own  Initia- 
tive, di.scusslng  any  problem  of  common  inter- 
est with  their  employer;  or  any  employer  dis- 
cussing with  any  employee  or  employees  any 
such  subject  If  In  connection  therewith  labor 
practices  prohibitions  herein  contained  are 
observed. 

(3)  An  employer  by  discrimination  In  re- 
gard to  hire  or  tenure  of  employment  or  any 
term  or  condition  of  employment  to  encour- 
age or  discourage  membership  in  any  labor 
organization. 


H.  R.  8813  {introduced  by  Afr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia on  March  7,  1940) — Continued 

Sbc.  7.  Section  6  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Board  and  the  Administra- 
tor, respectively,  shall  have  authority  from 
time  to  time  to  make,  amend,  and  rescind 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  their  respective  functions 
under  this  Act.  Such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  effective  upon  publication  In  the 
manner  which  the  Board  or  the  Administra- 
tor, as  the  case  may  be,  shall  prescribe." 


(Section  7  not  amended  by  H.  R.  8813.) 


■^H 


Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  8  (1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  To  Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce 
employees  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed in  section  7,  but  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion or  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  or 
interpreted  to  prohibit  any  expressions  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  any  matter  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  employees  or  the  general 
public,  provided  that  such  expressions  of 
opinion  are  not  accompanied  by  acts  of 
coercion.  Intimidation,  discrimination,  or 
threats  thereof." 


r 


(4)  To  discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  an  employee  because  he  has  filed 
charges  or  given  testimony  under  this  Act, 
unless  such  testimony  be  proved  to  be  will- 
fully false. 

(5)  To  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  representatives  of  his  employees,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9  (a). 

(6)  To  deduct  from  the  wages  of  employees 
any  dues,  fees,  assessments,  or  other  con- 
tribution payable  to  labor  organizations,  or 


(b)  Section  8  (5)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  To  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  representatives  of  his  employees,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9(a).  except  that 
such  refusal  to  bargain  collectively  with  any 
such  representative  shall  not.  unless  a  cer- 
tification with  respect  to  such  representative 


I 


H 
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,  Motion^  Lat^arnelatiansActiPublic.  so.  19i,    H.  R.  «J_0   '«"r,'^«?!jA5/..?fi^"  ^ 


74tH  Congress) — Continued 


^ 


y 


March  13,  1939) — Continued 
to  collect  or  to  assist  In  the  collection  of  any 
Buch  dues.  fees,  assessments,  or  other  con- 
tribution, unless  such  deductions  have  been 
authorized  in  writing  by  the  employee  from 
whose  wages  such  deductlona  are  made. 

(7)  Benefits  xmder  tlila  Act  ahall  not  ac- 
crue to  individuals  or  organlaatlona  who  sup- 
port or  participate  in  Btrikes  without  pres- 
entation of  written  demands  or  grievances 
and  reasonable  oportunlty  for  t'^elr  consid- 
eration; strikes  In  violation  of  employment 
agreements.  Including  agreemeiits  to  accept 
an  arbitration  award:  strikes  accompanied  by 
repeated  or  systematic  acts  of  violence  and 
intimidation:  sit-down  strikes,  or  other 
strikes  which  Involve  Ulegal  occupation  of 
property;  general  itrlkes. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  a  labor  organization,  or  any  offlcer  or 
officers  of  a  labor  organization,  or  any  agent 
or  sgenu  of  a  labor  oryaDlxatlon,  or  anyone 
»<ting  in  tb«  interest  of  a  labor  orftniMtion, 
or  tor  sft  employM,  of  for  tmplojrsM  »ctinf 
in  con€«^t— 

rl>  To  int#ff«f  with,  rMtraln,  or  <wrc« 
•tttpkrvM*  tn  th«  M«r«iM  of  tb«  right*  fUM' 
■flt##4  in  m^ium  7 

^3)  tn  thf4Nit«ii,  tMimUiaU,  rMtram  lif 
tmtnf  m  thf*at,  m  §*m*m  %nj  mnpUfi-»,  di* 
r«M't»y  ttf  M»4»r«M'tJy  lm  th«  purpfm  aivl  with 
th«  (riUfii  ftt  tumipfiUng  M««h  •mfrt^M  <»> 

or  Ui  e—Mt  hl«  •tnpXoiwnt,  (e)  or  Utf  tlM 
purtMMi  Of  with  th«  iDUut  of  influmeing  or 
•ffsettng  hU  stflaetlon  of  repraMntatlTw  for 
ttM  punwflM  of  eolUetlv*  bargaining 

(3)  To  rssort  to  or  enffafe  In,  during  th« 
course  of  any  labor  dispute  and  In  connection 
with  such  dispute,  any  act  or  practice  which 
Is  a  violation  of  any  ertmlnai  law  eflective 
in  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  stich  act  or  prac- 
tice occurs. 

(4)  To  Interfere  by  threat.  Intimidation,  or 
force  or  threat  of  force,  with  the  exercise  of 
the  right  by  any  employee  to  continue  at  his 
work  or  to  go  to  or  from  his  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

(5)  To  strike  In  violation  of  a  valid  con- 
tract or  agreement. 

(c)  It  shall  not  be  considered  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  to  discharge 
or  to  refuse  to  reemploy  any  person  who, 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  is  guilty  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice:  nor  shall  it  tje  con- 
sidered an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer to  refuse  to  bargain  with  any  organi- 
zation or  employee  Who  falls  to  recognize  or 
be  bound  by  the  ofQclal  certificate  nl  collec- 
tive bargaining  representatives  Issued  under 
section  9  hereof. 

(d)  It  shall  not  be  considered  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  to  fall  to  reach 
an  agreement  after  it  has  bargained  col- 
lectively. 


fl  R.  8813  {introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  F«r- 

ffinia  on  March  7.  i MO)— Continued 
is  In  effect  under  section  9,  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  in  any  case  where  any  other 
■uch  representative  (not  established,  main- 
tained, or  assisted  by  any  action  defined  in 
tills  Act  as  an  unfair  labor  practice )  has  made 
a  claim  that  it  represents  a  majority  of  the 
employees  In  a  conflicting  bargaining  unit." 


BXPaXSENTATtVXS   AND  ELZXTTTONa 

Swc.  9.  (a)  Representatives  designated  or 
selected  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining by  the  majority  of  the  employees  in 
a  unit  appropriate  for  such  purposes,  shall 
be  the  exclusive  representatives  of  all  the 
employees  In  such  unit  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  t)argaintng  In  respect  to  rates  of 
pay.  wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  other 
conditions  of  employment:  Provided.  That 
any  individual  employee  or  a  group  of  emr 
ployees  shall  have  the  right  at  any  Ume  to 
present  grievances  to  their  employer. 


KEPaeSrNTATTVKS     AHB    ELECTTONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Representatives  designated  or 
selected  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining by  the  majority  of  the  employees 
In  a  unit  appropriate  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  the  exclusive  representatives  of  all  the 
employees  In  such  unit  [who  are  members 
of  the  organization  whose  representatives 
have  been  so  designated  or  selected  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining.1  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining  In  respect 
to  rates  of  pay.  wages,  hours  of  employment. 
or  other  conditions  of  employment:  Provided, 
That  any  Individual  employee  or  a  group  of 
employees  shall  have  the  right  at  any  Ume 
to  present  grievances  to  their  employer;  bar- 
gain collectively  for  themselves  individually, 
for  the  members  of  their  organization,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  company  dominated,  [and  pro- 
vided further  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
organization  whose  representatives  have  been 
designated  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar- 


Sec.  9.  Section  9  (Including  the  heading 
thereof)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REPRESENTATIVES    AND    ELECTIONS 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Representatives  designated  or 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining by  the  majority  of  the  employee^  in 
a  unit  appropriate  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  the  exclusive  representatives  of  all  the 
employees  In  such  unit  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  In  respect  to  rates  of 
pay,  wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  other 
conditions  of  employment:  Provided,  That 
any  Individiial  employee  or  group  of  em- 
ployees shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  to 
present  grievances  to  their  employer. 
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Rational  Labor  Relations  Act  (PnbUe,  No.  198, 
74th  CorvTMs)— Continued 


(b)  the  Board  shall  decide  in  each  case 
whether ."4*i  order  to  Insure  to  employees  the 
lull  benefit  6f4helr  right  to  self -organization 
and  to  collectl^  bargaining,  and  otherwise 
to  effectuate  the  pbUcies  of  this  Act.  the  unit 
approprlte  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining shall  be  the  >  employer  unit,  craft 
unit,  p^ant  unit,  or  subdivision  thereof. 


(e)  Whenever  a  question  aSeettuff  eom- 
merce  arises  coneermng  the  representation 
of  employees,  the  Board  may  Inveetlgate  such 
controversy  and  certify  to  the  parties,  in 
writing,  the  name  or  names  of  the  repre- 
sentatives that  have  been  designated  or  se- 
lected. In  any  such  inveetlg^tion,  the  Board 
shall  provide  for  an  appropriate  bearing  upon 
due  notice,  either  in  conjunction  with  a 
proceeding  under  section  10  or  otherwise, 
and  may  take  a  secret  ballot  of  employees, 
or  utilize  any  other  suitable  method  to 
ascertin '  such  representativea. 


m 


H.  R.  4990   (introdufxd  by  Mr.  Hoffman  on 
March   13.  1W9)— Continued 

gaining.!  and  to  enter  into  contracts  wltli 
the  employer  as  individuals  or  as  an 
organization. 

(Note— The  words  in  bracket*  in  Section 
9  (a)  are  not  in  H.  R.  4990,  but  will  l>e  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment.) 

(b)  The  Board  shall  de<:lde  in  each  ease 
within  twenty  days  after  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony whether,  in  order  to  insure  to  em- 
ployees the  full  benefit  of  their  right  to  self- 
organization  and  to  collective  bargaining,  and 
otherwise  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  this 
Act,  the  unit  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  shall  be  the  employer 
unit,  plant  unit,  or  any  subdivision  thereof: 
ProiHded.  That  If  the  majority  of  any  craft 
union  within  a  plant  or  employer  unit  sig- 
nify Its  wish  for  the  craft  unit,  the  Board 
shall  designate  the  craft  unit  m  the  unit  ap- 
propriate for  the  members  of  that  union: 
Provided  further,  That  without  prejudice  to 
the  preceding  provision  If  the  majority  of 
the  employees  of  any  plant  within  an  em* 
ployer  unit  stgnifles  ite  wish  for  the  plant 
unit  for  voting  or  repreeentatkm  in  prefer- 
•nee  to  thw  employer  unit  the  Icwrd  shall 
designate  the  plant  unit  ««  th«  unit  appro- 
prlite  tor  collectiM  tNiriiaininf  lor  th«  Mn- 
pUfymm  nt  that  oJant;  f^rttpidtd  further, 
Thet  uny  »wh  unit  or  mih4ifUiion  rMf  iif 
malofltr  vote  in  seeret  h»iUtt  ohUin  rMot- 
ntiUm  M  the  »p^oprtH*  b*rgalnlng  unit. 
Miteh  eteetlon  shall  be  called  by  the  Board 
within  Ave  dar*  after  receiving  a  petition 
signed  by  30  per  eentum  or  mor*  of  em* 
ployees  who  are  members  of  such  unit  rr 
subdivision,  or  when  partitioned  by  the 
emoloyer. 

(c)  Wbenerer  a  question  eonoeming  com- 
merce arises  concerning  th<!  representation  of 
employees,  the  Board  sbsU  recognise  stich 
controversy  and  certify  to  the  parties  In 
writing,  the  name  or  names  of  the  repre- 
senutlves  that  have  bec>n  designated  or 
selected.  Prior  to  such  certification,  the 
Board  shall  provide  for  an  appropriate  hear- 
ing upon  due  notice,  either  in  conjunction 
with  a  proceeding  under  section  10  or  other- 
wise, and  must  thereafter  within  ten  days 
after  such  hearing  take  a  secret  ballot  of 
employees,  with  adequate  opportunity  for 
all  employees  concerned  to  vote  secretly  in 
order  to  determine  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority. If  any.  desiring  representation  under 
section  9  (a)  hereof,  and  the  Board  shall 
certify  as  representatives  for  collective  bar- 
gaining those  persons  rea-lvlng  a  majority 
vote  of  the  bona  fide  employees  employed  In 
the  plant  where  the  vote  Is  taken.  All  facts 
developed  from  such  hearing  and  used  In 
connection  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
shall  be  made  public. 

On  written  petition  filed  by  any  employer 
the  Board  shall  cause  an  election  to  be 
held  by  secret  ballot  to  detirmlne  collective- 
bargaining  representatives,  iis  set  forth  under 
section  9  (a),  within  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  such  petition. 

When  representatives  for  collective  bar- 
gaining have  been  chosen  tmder  the  terms 
of  this  Act,  the  result  shall  be  binding  for 
one  year,  unless  a  labor  organization  repre- 
senting, or  a  group  of  employees  numbering, 
at  least  20  per  centum  of  those  employed  in 
the  unit  in  which  the  vote  was  talcen,  or  the 
employer,  shall  file  a  petition  with  the  Board 
or  its  representative  showing  a  substantial 
change  of  sentiment  In  the  unit  for  which 
representatives  were  chosen  as  to  the  choice 
of  such  bargaining  representatives. 


H.  R  8S13  (introdtuxd  by  Mr.  Smith  of  nr- 
ffinia  on  March  7.  1940)— Continued     ^ 


"(b)  The  Board  shall  upon  application 
under,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of,  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  determine  In  each 
case  whether,  in  order  to  Insure  to  employees 
the  full  l>eneflt  of  their  right  to  self-organi- 
zation and  to  collective  bargaining,  the  unit 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining  shall  be  the  employer  unit,  craft 
unit,  plant  unit,  or  subdivision  thereof. 


"(c)  Whenever  written  application  Is  made 
to  the  Board  under  oath — 

"(1)  by  an  employer  alleging  that  two  or 
more  representatives  have  each  presented  to 
him  a  claim  with  respect  to  the  same  bar- 
gaining unit  that  It  represents  a  majority  of 
his  employees  In  such  bargaining  unit,  that 
none  of  such  representatives  is  a  labor  or- 
ganization established,  maintained,  or  as- 
sisted by  any  action  defined  in  section  8  as 
an  unfair  labor  practice,  and  that  such  em- 
ploy»a-  Intends  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  representatives  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  majority  of  his  employees  In  the 
unit  determined  by  the  Board  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpnases  of  collective  bar- 
gaining when  such  representatives  are  ascer- 
tained, or 

"(2)  by  employees,  or  a  representative  rep- 
resenting employees,  of  any  employer  who 
constitute  not  less  than  20  per  centiui  of 
the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit 
claimed  to  be  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining,  alleging  (A)  that 
a  controversy  has  arisen  among  the  em« 
ployees  In  the  unit  so  claimed  as  to  vi^w 
-have  been  designated  their  representative  or 
representatives  for  collective  bargaining,  or 
whether  the  majority  of  the  employees  in 
such-  imlt  have  designated  a  representative 
or  representatives  for  collective  bargaining, 
or  (B)  that  a  controversy  has  arisen  as  to 
the  tinit  or  units  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining,  and  (C)  that 
they  are  riot  members  of,  or  that  such  rep- 
resentative Is  not,  a  labor  organization 
established,  maintained,  or  assisted  by  any 
action  defined  in  section  8  as  an  unfair 
labor  practice, 

the  Board  shall  give  due  notice  to  Inter- 
ested persons  of  the  filing  of  such  applica- 
tion and  set  the  question  for  hearing  within 
a  reasonable  time  either  in  conjunction  with 
a  proceeding  under  section  10  or  otherwise. 
Any  Interested  person  may  file  with  the 
Board  an  intervening  application,  which 
shall  be  UTider  oath  and  be  In  such  form 
and  contain  such  allegations  as  the  Board 
may  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe.  If 
upon  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing 
the  Board  finds  that  the  allegations  of  the 
application  are  true  and  that  the  question 
is  one  affecting  commerce,  it  shall,  subject  to 


'So  in  orlglnaL 
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issuance   of   an   order   based   thereon.     The  the  alternative  or  of  several  different  types  Ing  before  the  Board  or  a  member  thereof, 
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National  Labor  Relations  Act  (Public,  So.  198. 
74th,  Con^M* )—ConUniied 


B    R    4S90   (introduced  by  Mr.  Hoffman  on 
March  13.  JSJfl)— ConUnued 


(d)  Whenever  an  order  of  the  Board  made 
pursuant  to  aectlon  10  (c)  Is  baaed  In  whole 
or  m  part  upon  facts  certlOed  following  an 
investigation  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  and  there  is  a  petition  for  the 
enforcement  or  review  of  such  order,  such 
certification  and  the  record  of  such  Investiga- 
tion shall  be  Included  In  the  transcript  of 
the  entire  record  required  to  be  filed  under 
subsections  10  (e)  or  10  (f).  and  thereupon 
the  decree  of  the  court  enforcing,  modifying, 
or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  in  part  the  order 
of  the  Board  shall  be  made  and  entered  upon 
the  pleadings,  testimony,  and  proceedings  set 
forth  In  such  transcript. 


(d)  Whenever  an  order  of  the  Board  made 
pursuant  to  section  10  (c)  Is  baaed  In  whole 
or  in  part  upon  facts  certified  foUowing  an 
investigation  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  and  there  Is  a  petition  for  the 
enforcement  or  review  of  such  order,  such 
certlflcatlcii  and  the  record  of  such  Investi- 
gation shall  be  included  in  the  transcript  of 
the  entu*  record  required  to  be  filed  under 
subsections  10  (e)  or  10  (f).  and  thereupon 
the  decree  of  the  court  eniorclng.  modifying, 
or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  in  part  the  order 
of  the  Board  shall  be  nuide  and  entered  upon 
the  pleadings,  testimony,  and  proceedings 
set  forth  in  such  transcript. 

(e)  Before  the  Board  shall  Issvie  any  order 
certifying  representatives  for  collective  ber- 
galnlns.  the  labor  organization  or  representa- 
tives seeking  certification  shall  qualify  by 
flltng  with  the  Board  a  sworn  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  following  Information,  which 
shall  be  brought  up  to  date  at  least  annually 
and  whenever  during  any  year  any  substan- 
tial change  occurs  In  any  of  the  facta  set 
forth  in  the  sUtement:  (1)  The  ofBclal  name 
or  title  ot  the  labor  organization  or  collective- 
bargaining  agency;   (2)  the  date  established; 

(3)  a  copy  of  the  constitution  or  articles  of 
organization    and   of   any   bylaws   In   effect; 

(4)  the  names  of  all  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tion with  the  oerUflcation  that  each  Is  an 
American  citizen;  (5)  the  official  address  or 
principal  place  of  business  of  the  organiza- 
tion; (6)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Individuals  who  will  actvially  function  In 
collective  bargaining  with  the  employer,  the 
majority  of  whom  shall  be  bona  fide  em- 
ployees of  that  employer,  with  the  certifica- 
tion that  each  is  an  American  citizen,  the 
Board  to  be  notified  of  any  changes  in  the 
Identity  of  the  individuals  who  will  function 
thus  and  those  changes  to  be  In  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  provisions;  (7)  a  state- 
ment that  its  members  are  a  majority  of  the 
employees  In  the  banrainlng  unit  In  which 
such  representative*  were  chosen. 


H  R  8813  (introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia an  March  7.  1  MO)— Continued 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e).  by  order 
determine  the  unit  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coUectlve  bargaining,  which  shall  m 
ho^c&se  be  larger  than  the  largest  unit 
claimed  In  an  application  filed  by  employees 
or  representatives  In  the  proceeding  After 
determining  the  unit  appropriate  for  col- 
lective bargaining,  the  Board  shaU  take  a 
secret  ballot  of  employees  in  the  unit  so 
determined  and  by  order  certify  the  name  or 
names  of  the  representaUves  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  voting  have  desig- 
nated or  selected  as  their  representative  or 
representatives  for  coUectlve  bargaining. 
Such  certification  shall  be  effective  for  1 
year   from   the   date   of   the   entry   of   such 

••(d)  Whenever  an  order  of  the  Board  made 
pursuant  to  section  10  (c)  is  based  In  whole 
or  in  part  upon  facts  certified  following  an 
investigation  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  and  there  Is  a  petition  for  the 
enforcement  or  review  of  such  order,  such 
certification  and  the  record  of  such  Investi- 
gation shall  be  included  In  the  transcript  of 
the  entire  record  required  to  be  filed  under 
subsections  10  (e)  or  10  (f>.  and  thereupon 
the  decree  of  the  court  enforcing,  modifying, 
or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  in  part  the  order 
of  the  Board  shall  be  made  and  entered  upou 
the  pleadings,  testimony,  and  the  proceed- 
ings set  forth  In  such  transcript. 

"(e)  Whenever  two  or  more  representatives 
in  applications  filed  In  a  proceeding  under 
subsection  (b)  have  each  alleged  with  respect 
to  confiictlng  bargaining  units  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  employees  therein  have  authorized 
such  representative  to  be  their  representative 
for  collective  bargaining,  the  Board  shall 
make  a  finding  to  that  effect  and  shall  not 
have  any  power  to  determine  the  unit  ap- 
propriate for  the  purposes  of  collective  Ijar- 
galnlng  until  such  representatives  have  by 
written  agreement  settled  the  dispute  be- 
tween them  as  to  the  appropriate  unit,  or  to 
determine  any  unit  to  be  appropriate  for  such 
purposes  which  Is  not  specified  and  agreed 
upon  In  such  agreement  as  being  appropriate 
for  such  pxirpofes.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  Representative"  does  not  Include 
a  labor  organization  established,  maintained, 
or  assisted  by  any  action  defined  In  this  act 
as  an  unfair  labor  practice." 


ruvsMnow  or  vhtatm  labob  practicis 
8k  10.  (a)  The  Board  Is  empowered,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  in  any  unfair  labor  pracUce 
(listed  in  section  8)  affecting  commerce. 
ThU  power  shaU  be  exclusive,  and  ahaU  not 
beaffected  by  any  other  means  of  adjust- 
ment or  prewnUon  that  has  been  or  may  be 
established  by  agreement,  code,  law,  or 
otherwise.  .    ^   ^ 

(b)  Whenever  it  la  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  in  or  to  engaging  In  any 
such  unfair  labor  practice,  the  Board,  or  any 
agent  or  agency  designated  by  the  Board  for 
such  ptxrpoaes,  shall  have  power  to  issue  and 
cause  to  be  aerred  upon  such  person  a  com- 
plaint stating  the  charges  In  that  respect, 
and  containing  a  notice  of  hearing  before 
the  Board  or  a  member  thereof,  or  before  a 
designated  agent  or  agency,  at  a  place  therein 
fixed,  not  less  than  5  days  after  the  serv- 
ing of  Mid  complaint.  Any  such  complaint 
may  be  amended  by  the  member,  agent,  or 
agency  conducting  the  hearing  or  the  Board 
in  Its  discretion  at  anj  time  prKx  to  t2M 


FRXVKMTTON    OF   VirrAIR   LABOK    PBAtTICES 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  Board  Is  empowered,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  In  any  unfair  labor  practice 
(Hated  in  section  8  (a))  affecting  commerce. 
This  power  shaU  be  exclusive,  and  shall  not 
be  affected  by  any  other  means  of  adjust- 
ment or  prevention  that  has  been  or  may  be 
established  by  agreement,  code,  law,  or 
otherwise. 

(b)  Whenever  It  to  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  in  or  to  engaging  in  any 
such  unfair  labor  practice,  the  Board,  or  any 
agent  or  agency  designated  by  the  Board  for 
such  purposes,  shall  have  power  to  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  such  person  a  com- 
plaint which  shall  contain  (1)  a  short  and 
plain  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  Boards  Jtirlsdlctlon  depends;  (3)  a  short 
and  plain  statement  of  the  charges  against 
the  respondent,  stating  the  relief  to  which 
any  of  re^wndents  employees  claim  to  be 
entitled;  and  (3)  a  demand  for  Judgment 
for  the  reUef  to  which  the  Board  deems 
.respondent's  employees  entitled.   'Belief  In 


Sec.  10.  Section  10  (Including  the  heading 
thereof)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

•'PREVENTION   OF   tJNFAIB   LABOR  PBACTlCrS 

'•Sec  10.  (a)  The  Board  Is  empowered,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  In  any  unfair  labor  practice 
(listed  in  section  8)  affecting  commerce. 
This  power  shall  t>e  exclusive,  and  shall  not 
be  affected  by  any  other  means  of  adjust- 
ment or  prevention  that  has  been  or  may 
be  established  by  agreement,  code,  law,  or 
otherwise. 

"(b)  Whenever  It  Is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  in  or  Is  engaging  in  any 
such  unfair  labor  practice,  the  Administrator 
shall  Investigate  such  charge,  and  if  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  such  charge  is 
true,  he  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  such  person  a  complaint  stating  su'-h 
charge,  except  that  the  Administrator  shall 
not  have  power  to  issue  a  complaint  stating 
a  charge  of  any  imfair  labor  practice  which 
occurred  more  than  6  months  prior  to  tha 
date  on  which  such  charge  was  filed  with 
the  Administrator.  Upon  the  filing  by  the 
Administratcw  of  such  complaint  with  the 
Board,  the  Board  shall  set  the  case  for  hear- 
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Issuance  of  an  order  based  thereon.  The 
person  so  complained  of  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  an  answer  to  the  original  or  amended 
complaint  and  to  appear  In  person  or  other- 
wise and  give  testimony  at  the  place  and 
time  fixed  in  the  complaint.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  member,  agent  or  agency  con- 
ducting the  hearing  or  the  Board,  any  other 
person  may  be  allowed  to  Intervene  in  the 
said  proceeding  and  to  present  testimony. 
In  any  such  proceeding  the  rules  of  evidence 
prevailing  in  courts  of  law  or  equity  shall 
not  be  controlling. 


\c)  The  testimony  taken  by  such  member, 
agent  or  agency  or  the  Board  shaJl  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  filed  with  the  Board.  There- 
after. In  Its  discretion,  the  Board  upon  notice 
may  take  further  testimony  or  hear  argu- 
ment. If  upon  all  the  testimony  taken  the 
Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  per- 
son named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged  In 
or  Is  engaging  In  any  such  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, then  the  Board  shall  state  Its  findings 
of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 


H.  R.  4990    (introduced  by  Mr.  Hoffman   on 
March    13,    1939) — Continued 

the  alternative  or  of  several  different  types 
may  be  demanded:  Provided,  That  within 
30  days  following  the  commission  of  any 
unfair  lator  practice  (listed  in  section  8  (a) ) 
affecting  commerce  by  any  employer,  any 
employees  considering  thenu^lves  aggrieved 
must  serve  on  said  employer  In  writing,  a 
short  and  plain  statement  advising  said 
employer  what  xuifalr  labor  practice  he  is 
accused  of  having  commltte<l  and  the  kind 
of  relief  desired  from  said  eraployer  by  said 
employees;  and  that  the  1  allure  of  any 
employee  to  make  and  serve  upon  the  em- 
ployer such  a  statement  within  the  said 
period  shall  constitute  a  waiver  of  any  and 
all  rights  of  redress  under  this  act  against 
said  employer  for  such  violation:  Provided 
further.  That  If  an  employer  siiall  fall,  within 
30  days  after  receiving  sucli  a  statement 
from  any  of  his  employees,  to  adjust  satis- 
factorily said  differences  with  such  em- 
ployees, thereafter  such  employees  may 
within  60  days  file  a  charge  xnth  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  against  said 
employer,  which  charge  shall  be  limited  to 
the  unfair  labor  practices  of  which  the 
employer  was  accused  and  to  the  relief  re- 
quested by  said  employees  In  their  statement 
to  the  employer:  And  provided  further,  That 
no  complaint  shall  Issue  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  against  any  employer 
charging  him  with  engaging  In  any  unfair 
labor  practice  which  has  occurred  more  than 
6  months  prior  to  the  date;  of  service  of 
the  complaint  upon  the  employer,  and  that 
such  complaint  and  any  amendments  thereto 
shall  be  limited  to  the  unfair  labor  practices 
alleged  and  to  the  relief  requested  by  said 
employees  In  their  charges  filed  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Before 
answering  to  a  pleading  the  i-espondent  may 
within  15  days  after  the  service  of  the 
complaint  upon  him.  mo^e  for  a  more  defi- 
nite statement  or  for  a  bill  of  partictilars  of 
any  matter  which  is  not  averred  with  suffi- 
cient deflnlteness  or  particularity  to  enable 
him  properly  to  prepare  his  answer  or  to 
prepare  for  hearing.  The  motion  shall  point 
out  the  defects  complained  of  and  the  details 
desired.  Upon  motion  made  by  a  respondent 
before  answering  said  complaint  within 
15  days  after  the  service  of  the  complaint 
upon  him,  any  redundant.  Immaterial,  im- 
pertinent, or  scandalous  matter  may  be 
stricken  from  said  complaint.  Said  com- 
plaint shall  be  accompanied  by  a  notice  of 
hearing  before  the  Board  or  a  member  there- 
of or  before  a  designated  agent  or  agency  at 
a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than  20  days 
after  the  serving  of  said  complaint.  Any 
such  complaint  may  be  amended  by  the 
member,  agent,  or  agency  (X)nductlng  the 
hearing  or  the  Board  In  Its  discretion  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  termination  of  such  hear- 
ing. The  person  so  complained  of  shsdl 
within  20  days  of  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  such  complaint  file  an  answer  to  the 
original  or  amended  complaint  and  shall 
appear  In  person  or  otherwise  and  give  testi- 
mony at  the  place  and  time  fixed  In  the 
complaint.  Any  employee,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  group  with  members  employed  by 
the  person  so  complained  against  shall  have 
the  right,  in  the  discretion  of  the  member, 
agent,  or  agency  conducting  the  hearing  of 
the  Board,  to  Intervene  In  the  said  proceed- 
ing and  to  present  testimony.  In  any  such 
proceeding  the  rules  of  evldtmce  prevailing 
in  courts  of  law  or  equity  shall  be  substan- 
tially followed  but  shall  not  be  absolutely 
controlling. 

(c)  The  testimony  taken  by  such  member, 
agent  or  agency,  or  the  Board  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  filed  with  the  Board. 
Thereafter,  In  its  discretion,  the  Board  upon 
notice  may  take  further  testimony  or  hear 
argument.  If  upon  all  the  testimony  taken 
the  Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 
person  named  In  the  complaint  has  engaged 
In  or  Is  engaging  in  any  sucla  unfair  labor 
practice,  then  the  Board  shall  state  Its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be 


//.  R.  8813  (introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia on  March  7,  1940) — Continued 

li\g  before  the  Board  or  a  member  thereof, 
or  before  a  designated  trial  examiner  or 
examiners,  at  a  place  which  the  Board  shall 
fix,  not  less  than  15  days  after  the  serv- 
ing of  such  complaint.  Any  such  complaint 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  or 
with  the  approval  of  the  member,  examiner, 
or  examiners  conducting  the  hearing,  be 
amended  by  the  Administrator  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  an  order  based 
thereon.  The  person  so  complained  of  shall 
have  the  right  to  file  an  answer  to  the  orig- 
inal or  amended  complaint  and  to  appear  In 
person  or  otherwise  and  give  testimony  at 
the  place  and  time  fixed  by  the  Board,  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Board,  or  the  member, 
examiner,  or  examiners  conducting  the  hear- 
ing, any  other  person  may  be  allowed  to 
Intervene  in  the  said  proceeding  and  to 
present  testimony.  Any  such  proceeding 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  evidence  ap- 
plicable In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
for  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  19,  1934 
(U.  S.  C,  title  28.  sees.  723-B,  723-C) . 


IH' 


"(c)  The  testimony  taken  by  the  Board, 
member,  examiner,  or  examiners  shall  be  re- 
duc<;d  to  writing  and  filed  with  the  Board. 
Thereafter,  in  its  discretion,  the  Board  upon 
notice  may  lake  further  testimony  or  hear 
argtiment.  If  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
test::mony  taken  the  Board  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  "that  any  jjerson  named  In  the  com- 
plaint has  engaged  In  or  Is  engaging  In  any 
such  unfair  labor  practice,  then  the  Board 
shall  state  Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issus 
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on  cucb  perton  an  order  requlrliig  such  p«r- 
aon  to  ceBLse  and  desist  from  such  unfair 
labor  practice,  and  to  take  such  afBrmative 
action,  including  reinstatement  of  employees 
with  or  without  back  pay.  as  will  effectuate 
the  pollclea  of  this  act.  Such  order  may 
further  require  such  person  to  make  reports 
frcm  time  to  time  showing  the  extent  to 
which  It  has  compiled  with  the  order.  If 
upon  ill!  the  testimony  taken  the  Board  shall 
be  of  the  opinion  that  nc  person  named  in 
the  complaint  has  engaged  In  or  Is  engaging 
In  any  such  unfair  labor  practice,  then  the 
Board  shall  state  Its  findings  of  fact  and 
ahall  Issue  an  order  dismissing  the  said  com- 
plaint. 


4. 
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(d)  Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  in  a 
^case  shall  have  been  filed  In  a  court,  as  Lere- 
'inaf ter  provided,  the  Board  may  at  any 
time,  lipon  reasonable  notice  and  in  such 
manner  as  It  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or 
set  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  finding  or 
order  made  or  Issued  by  It. 


m^ 


(e)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  peti- 
tion any  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  (Including  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia),  or  If 
all  the  circuit  courta  of  appeals  to  which 
application  may  be  made  are  In  vacation, 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia),  within  any  circuit  or  district, 
respectively,  wherein  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice In  question  occurred  or  wherein  such 
person  resides  or  transacts  business,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  order  and  for  appro- 
priate temporary  relief  or  restraining  order, 
and  shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  a 
transcript  of  the  entire  record  In  the  pro- 
ceeding, including  the  pleadings  and  testi- 
mony upon  which  such  order  was  entered 
and  the  findings  and  order  of  the  Board. 
Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  cause  notice 
thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  person,  and 
thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  of  the  question  determined 
therein,  and  shall  have  power  to  grant  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and 
enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony,  and 
■  proceedings  set  forth  In  such  transcript  a 
^i  decree  enforcing,  nxxtlfylng,  and  enforcing 
as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In  whole  or 
>'  'K  in  part  the  order  of  the  Board.  No  objec- 
*-*-^%on  that  has  not  been  urged  before  the 
Board.  Its  member,  agent  or  agency,  shall 
be  considered  by  the  ootut.  unless  the  fail- 
ure or  nflglact  to  urge  such  objection  shall 
be  excused  because  of  eztraortUnary  circum- 
stances. The  findings  of  the  Board  as  to 
the  facts.  If  supported  by  evidence,  shall  be 
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served  on  such  person  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
unfair  labor  practice,  and  to  take  such 
afllrmative  action  as  will  effectuate  the  poli- 
cies of  this  act.  If  reinstatement  of  em- 
ployees with  beck  pay  is  required  by  such 
order,  then  back  pay  shall  be  for  a  period 
terminating  on  a  Jiate  not  exceeding  30 
days  after  the  case  Is  k-gued  and  submitted; 
except  that,  if  the  order  is  appealed  by  the 
employer,  the  added  time  required  may  be 
considered  in  connection  with  back  pay. 

Such  order  may  further  require  such  per- 
son to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  show- 
ing the  extent  to  which  it  has  compiled  with 
the  order.  If  upon  all  the  testimony  taken 
the  Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  no 
person  named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged 
in  or  Is  engaging  in  any  such  unfair  labor 
practice,  then  the  Board  shall  state  its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shall  issue  an  order  dis- 
missing the  said  complaint. 

If  the  Board  shall  find,  as  part  of  its  find- 
ings of  fact  In  any  proceeding  l)efore  it,  that 
the  party  or  parties  filing  the  charges  upon 
which  the  complaint  was  based  have  engaged 
in  an  unfair  labor  practice  (listed  in  section 
8  (b)  In  connection  with  or  as  a  i)art  of  the 
actions  forming  the  basis  of  the  complaint, 
such  findings  shall  constitute  a  complete 
defense  to  the  complaint  and  no  order  shall 
issue  thereon  against  the  respondent;  nor, 
if  such  party  or  parties  is  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, shall  the  respondent  be  held  to  have 
violated  the  act  for  refusal  to  recognize  or  to 
bargain  collectively  with  such  organization 
as  the  representatives  of  his  employees  dur- 
ing any  part  of  the  term  for  which  It  was 
designated  or  certifled  as  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agency  for  his  employees  subsequent 
to  the  commission  ot  such  unfair  labor 
practice  by  such  party  or  parties. 


(d)  Until  a  petition  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  an  order  or  a  petition  for  the  re- 
view of  such  an  order  shall  have  been  filed 
in  a  court,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  Board 
may,  at  any  time  within  30  days  after  the 
making  of  such  order,  upon  reasonable  notice 
and  In  such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  proper, 
modify  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
finding  or  order  made  or  issued  by  it. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  have  the  power  to 
petition  any  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  (Including  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  oi  Columbia),  or  if  all 
tbe  circuit  courta  of  appeals  to  which  appli- 
cation may  be  made  are  in  vacation,  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  ( including 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) within  any  circtiit  or  district,  respec- 
tively, wherein  the  unfair  labor  practice  In 
question  occurred  or  wherein  such  person 
resides  or  transacts  business,  for  the  en- 
forcen>ent  of  such  order  and  for  appropriate 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order,  and 
shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  a  tran- 
script of  the  entire  record  in  the  proceeding, 
including  the  pleadings  and  testimony  upon 
which  order  was  entered  and  the  findings 
and  order  of  the  Board.  Upon  such  filing. 
the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be 
served  upon  such  person,  and  thereupon 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  tbe  proceeding 
and  of  the  question  determined  therein, 
and  shall  have  power  to  grant  such  tem- 
porary relief  or  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and 
enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony,  and 
proceedings  set  forth  In  such  transcript  a 
decree  enforcing,  modifying,  or  enforcing  as 
so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  order  of  tbe  Board.  No  objection 
that  has  not  been  urged  before  the  Board. 
its  members,  agent,  or  agency,  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  unless  tbe  failure  or 
neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall  be 
excused  because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  findings  of  the  Bawd  as  to  the 
facts,  if  sui^wrted  by  the  preponderance  of 
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and  cause  to  be  served  on  s\ich  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  cease  and 
desist  from  such  unfair  labor  practice,  and  to 
take  such  affirmative  action  requested  In  the 
complaint,  which  may  Include  reinstatement 
of  employees  with  or  without  back  pay.  as 
will  effectuate  the  policies  of  this  act.  Such 
order  may  further  require  such  person  to 
make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator showing  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  complied  with  the  order.  If  upon  tlie 
preponderance  of  the  testimony  taken  the 
Board  shall  not  be  of  the  opinion  in  the  case 
of  any  person  named  in  the  complaint  that 
such  person  has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging 
in  any  such  unfair  labor  practice.  Ijteen  the 
Board  shall  state  its  findings  of  fact  and 
shall  issue  an  order  dismissing  the  said  com- 
plaint as  to  such  person.  No  order  of  the 
Board  or  of  any  court  requiring  the  payment 
by  an  employer  of  money  by  reason  of  a 
finding  that  such  employer  has  engaged  In 
or  Is  engaging  in  any  unfair  labor  practice 
shall  require  such  payment  with  respect  to 
a  period  longer  than  6  months,  or  with 
respect  to  a  period  which  when  added  to 
any  previous  period  with  respect  to  which 
surh  payment  was  required  either  by  the 
Board  or  by  any  court  by  reason  of  the  same 
finding,  is  longer  than  6  months.  In  case 
the  testimony  taken  Is  taken  before  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  or  before  an  examiner  or 
examiners  thereof,  such  member,  or  such  ex- 
aminer or  examiners,  as  the  case  may  t>e, 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  the 
parties  to  the  proceeding  a  proposed  report, 
together  with  a  recommended  order,  which 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Board,  and  If  no  ex- 
ceptions are  filed  within  20  days  after  serv- 
ice thereof  upon  such  parties,  or  within 
such  further  period  as  the  Board  may  au- 
thorize, such  recommended  order  shall  be- 
come the  order  of  the  Board  and  become 
effective  as  therein  prescribed. 

"(d)  Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  In  a 
case  shall  have  been  filed  in  a  court,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  Board  may,  at  any 
time,  upon  reasonable  notice  and  in  such 
manner  as  It  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  finding 
or  order  made  or  issued  by  it  or  by  any 
member,  examiner,  or  examiners  thereof. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board,  or  may  on  his  own 
motion,  petition  any  circuit  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  (including  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia),  or  If  all  the  circuit  courts  of 
appeals  to  which  application  may  be  made 
are  in  vacation,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  (including  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia)  within  any  circuit  or  district,  re- 
spectively, wherein  the  unfair  labor  practice 
in  question  occurred  or  wherein  such  jjerson 
resides  or  transacts  business,  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  order  and  lor  appropriate 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  a  transcript  of  the 
entire  record  in  the  proceeding,  certified  by 
the  Board.  Including  the  pleadings  and  testi- 
mony upon  which  such  order  was  entered 
and  the  findings  and  order  of  the  Board. 
Upon  such  filing  "the  court  shall  cause  notice 
thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  person,  and 
thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  of  the  question  determined 
therein,  and  shall  have  power  to  grant  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  It 
deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and 
enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony,  and 
proceedings  set  forth  in  such  transcript  a 
decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing 
as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or 
In  part  the  order  of  the  Board.  No  objec- 
tion that  has  not  been  lirged  before  the 
Board,  its  member,  examiner,  or  examiners 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection 
shall   be   excused   because   of   extraordinary 
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conclusive.  If  either  party  shall  apply  to 
the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence in  the  hearing  before  the  Board.  Its 
member,  agent,  or  agency,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken 
before  the  Board,  its  member,  agent,  or 
agency,  and  to  be  made  a  part  of  tbe  tran- 
script. The  Board  may  modify  its  findings 
as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  fljidings.  by 
reason  of  additional  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed,  and  it  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  which,  if  supported  by  evidence, 
shall  be  concltisive,  and  shall  file  its  recom- 
mendations. If  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  Its  original  order.  The  Jtuis- 
dlctlon  of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and 
Its  Judgment  and  decree  shall  be  final,  except 
that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  appropriate  circuit  court  of  appeals  if 
application  was  made  to  the  district  court 
as  hereinabove  provided,  and  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  writ 
of  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
sections  239  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  title  28,  sees.  346  and 
347). 


(f)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  granting  or  denying  In  whole 
or  In  part  the  relief  sought  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  order  In  any  circuit  court  of 
appx-als  of  the  United  States  In  the  circuit 
wherein  the  unfair  labor  practice  In  question 
was  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  In  or 
wherein  such  jperson  resides  or  transacts 
business,  or  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  in  such  court 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Board  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy 
of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  served 
upon  the  Board,  and  thereupon  the  aggrieved 
party  shall  file  in  the  court  a  transcript  of 
the  entire  record  in  the  proceeding,  certified 
by  the  Board,  including  the  pleading  and 
testimony  upon  which  the  order  complained 
of  was  entered  and  the  findings  and  order  of 
the  Board.  Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  an  application  by  the  Board  under  sub- 
section (e),  and  shall  have  the  same  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  Board  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  It 
deems  Just  and  proper,  and  In  like  manner 
to  make  and  enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modi- 
fying, and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  set- 
ting aside  In  whole  or  In  part  the  order  of 
the  Board;  and  the  findings  of  the  Board  as 
to  the  facts,  if  suppwrted  by  evidence,  ahall 
In  like  manner  be  conclusive. 
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tbe  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive  in  cases 
where  no  affirmative  action  Is  required  by 
the  order  of  the  Board;  In  ;ili  cases  where 
afllrmative  action  Is  required  by  such  order 
of  the  Board,  the  findings  oi  the  Board  as 
to  the  facts  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  facts  therein  stated.  If  iiny  party  shall 
apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  present  addi- 
tional evidence  and  shall  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence  is  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  the  failure  to  present 
such  evidence  in  any  prior  hetirlng,  the  court 
may  order  such  additional  etvldence  to  be 
taken  before  the  Board,  Its  member,  agent, 
or  agency,  and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
transcript.  The  Board  may.  within  thirty 
days,  unless,  on  reasonable  cause  shown, 
further  time  appears  to  tie  necessary,  modify 
its  findings  as  to  the  fact*,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  of  additional  evidence 
so  taken  and  filed,  and  It  »hall  file  such 
modified  or  new  findings,  which.  If  sup- 
ported by  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive  in  cases  where  no  affirmative 
action  is  required  by  the  order  of  the  Board, 
and  shall  file  its  recommendations.  If  any. 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  its 
original  order.  In  all  cases  where  affirmative 
action  Is  required  by  the  order  of  the  Board 
or  the  modified  order  of  the  Board,  the  new 
or  modified  findings  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
facts  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
facts  therein  stated.  The  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and  its  Judgment 
and  decree  shall  be  final,  except  that  the 
same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  ap- 
propriate circuit  court  of  appeals  if  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  district  court  as  here- 
inabove provided,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  writ  of  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  In  sections  239 
and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended 
(U.  S.  C,  title  28.  sees.  346  and  347). 

(f)  Any  person  and  any  employee  or  the 
representative  of  an  employee  employed  In 
the  unit  designated  by  the  Board  under 
section  9,  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  a 
final  order  of  the  Board  or  by  the  Issuing  of 
a  certificate  or  the  making  of  any  order  by 
the  Board,  a  member  or  representative  there- 
of under  section  9  of  this  Act,  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  order  or  certificate  In  any 
circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States 
In  the  circuit  wherein  the  unfair  lafc>or  prac- 
tice in  question  was  alleged  to  have  been 
engaged  In  or  wherein  such  person  resides  or 
transacts  business,  or  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  wherelij  such  person  re- 
sides, transacts  business,  or  where  the  tin- 
falr  labor  practice  is  alleged  to  have  occurred. 
If  all  the  circuit  courts  or  appeals  to  which 
application  may  be  made  are  In  vacation,  or 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  filing  in  such  court  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Board 
be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon  the 
Board,  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  forth- 
with certify  and  file  a  transcript  of  the 
entire  record  In  the  proceeding.  Including 
the  pleadings  and  the  testimony,  certified  by 
the  Board.  UpKjn  such  filing,  the  court  shall 
proceed  In  the  same  maimer  as  In  the  case 
of  an  application  by  the  Board  under  sub- 
section (e),  and  shall  have  the  same  Juris- 
diction to  grant  to  any  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  in 
like  manner  to  make  and  enter  a  decree  en- 
forcing, modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so  modi- 
fied, or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  in  part  the 
order  of  the  Board;  and  the  findings  of  the 
Board  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  in  like  manner 
be  conclusive  in  cases  where  no  affirmative 
action  is  required  by  the  order  of  the  Board; 
in  all  cases  where  affirmative  action  is  re- 
quired by  such  order  of  the  Board,  the  find- 
ings of  the  Board  as  to  the  facts  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated. 
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circumstances.  The  findings  of  the  Board 
as  to  the  facts  shall  be  conclusive  unless  It 
is  mad<;  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  (1)  that  the  findings  of  fact  are 
clearly  erroneous,  or  (2)  that  the  findings 
of  fact  are  not  supported  by  substantial 
evidence.  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  lor  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence find  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
ground!)  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence In  the  hearing  before  the  Board,  Its 
member,  examiner,  or  examiners,  the  court 
may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  liefore  the  Board,  its  member,  exam- 
iner, or  examiners  and  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  transcript.  The  Board  may  modify  Its 
flndingK  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  additional  evidence  so 
taken  and  filed,  and  It  shall  file  such  modi- 
fled  or  new  findings,  which  shall  be  con- 
clusive unless  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  (1)  that  such 
findings  are  clearly  erroneous,  or  (2)  that 
such  findings  are  not  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence,  and  the  Board  shall  file  its 
recommendations,  if  any,  for  the  modifica- 
tion or  setting  aside  of  Its  original  order. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclu- 
sive and  its  Judgment  and  decree  shall  be 
final,  except  that  the  same  shall  t>e  subject 
to  review  by  the  appropriate  circuit  court  of 
appeals  If  application  was  made  to  the 
district  court  as  hereinabove  provided,  and 
bji  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  in  sections  239  and  240  of  the 
Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  title  28, 
sees.  346  and  347). 


"(f)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  (including  a  final  order  under 
section  9)  granting  or  denying  in  whole  or 
in  part  the  relief  sought  may  obtain  a  review 
of  such  order  in  any  circuit  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  in  the  circuit  wherein 
the  unfair  labor  practice  In  question  was 
alleged  to  have  been  engaged  In  or  wherein 
such  person  resides  or  transacts  business,  or 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  in  such 
court  a  wTltten  petition  praying  that  the 
order  of  the  Board  be  modified  or  set  aside. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
served  upon  the  Administrator  and  there- 
upon the  aggrieved  party  shall  file  In  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in  the 
proceeding,  certifled  by  the  Boai-d,  Including 
the  pleading  and  testimony  upon  which  the 
order  complained  of  was  entered  and  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Board.  Upon  such 
filing,  the  court  shall  proceed  In  the  same 
manner  as  In  the  case  of  an  application  by 
the  Administrator,  under  subsection  (e),  and 
shall  have  the  same  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  to  the  Administrator  such  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just 
and  proper,  and  In  like  manner  to  make  and 
enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Board; 
and  the  findings  of  the  Board  as  to  the  facts 
shall  in  like  manner  be  conclusive,  unless  it 
is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  ( 1 )  that  the  findings  of  fact  are  clearly 
erroneous,  or  (2)  that  the  findings  of  fact 
are  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
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National  Labor  Ketations  Act  (Public.  No.  198. 
74th  Congress) — Contlnvied 
(g)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  5Ub«ectlon  (e)  or  (f)  of  this  secUon 
Ehall  not.  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the 
oo\irt.  oper»te  as  a  stay  oX  the  Board's  order. 


<li>  When  granting  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  a  restraining  order,  or  maJclng  and 
entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  in  part  an  order  of  the  Board,  as 
provided  In  this  section,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  in  equity  shall  not  be  limited 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  23,  1932 
(U    a  C.  Supp.  VII.  tlUe  29,  sees.  101-115). 

(1)  Petitions  filed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
heard  expeditiously,  and  If  possible  within 
ten  days  after  they  have  been  docketed. 


H.  R.  4990  (introdiuxd  by  *fr.  Hoffman  on 
March    13.   193^ — ConUnued 

(g)  The  conunencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsection  (e)  or  (f)  of  this  section 
shall  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Board's  order, 
and  the  court  In  Its  discretion  upon  good 
cause  shown  may  sxispend  the  accrual  of  the 
remedial  financial  damages  against  the  re- 
spondent during  the  pendency  of  the  appeal. 

(h)  When  granting  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  a  restraiiung  order,  or  making  and 
entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  an  order  of  tne  Board,  as 
provided  in  this  section,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  in  equity  shall  not  be  limited 
by  the  Act  enUUed  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jtirisdictlon  of  courts  sitting  In  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  23,  1932 
(U.  8.  C.  Supp.  Vn.  title  29.  sees.   101-115). 


QXo.  similar  section  In  N.  L.  B.  A.) 


(1)  Petitions  filed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
heard  expeditiously,  and  if  possible  within 
ten  days  after  they  have  been  docketed 

( j )  Any  labor  organization  with  members 
or  any  employee  employed  in  the  unit  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  under  section  9  aggrieved 
by  a  certification  for  collective  bargaining 
purposes  or  an  order  of  election  by  the  Board 
under  section  9  (b)  or  (c)  may  obtain  a  re- 
view of  such  certification  or  order  of  election 
m  any  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  In  the  circuit  wherein  the  labor  or- 
ganization thus  aggrieved  has  its  principal 
office  or  place  of  business,  or  In  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing 
in  such  court  a  written  petition  praying 
that  such  certification  or  order  of  election  of 
the  Board  be  modified  or  set  aside. 

(k)  A  settlement  between  the  Board  or 
anyone  acting  under  its  authority  and  any 
person  charged  with  an  unfair  labor  practice, 
approved  by  the  Board,  shall  foreclose  further 
action  up>on  the  same  issues  as  long  as  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  are  adhered  to  by 
such  person:  Provided,  howet^er.  That  a  set- 
tlement between  the  bargaining  agent  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  and  any  person  charged 
with  an  unfair  labor  practice,  or  any  settle- 
ment between  the  Board  or  anyone  acting 
under  its  authority,  and  any  person  charged 
with  an  unfair  labor  practice,  or  any  settle- 
ment entered  into  by  the  Board  or  anyone 
acting  under  its  authority,  and  any  person 
charged  with  an  unfair  labor  practice  and  the 
bargaining  agent  designated  by  the  Board, 
shall  not  foreclose  nor  prevent  any  labor  or- 
ganization with  members  or  any  individual 
employed  In  the  unit  designated  by  the  Board 
under  section  9  from  obtaining  a  review  of 
any  certificate  or  order  Issued  by  the  Board 
under  section  9  or  section  10. 

(1)  Whenever  any  person  aggrieved  shall 
seek  a  review  of  any  wder  or  certification  or 
final  order  made  by  the  Board  In  either  a 
representation  or  a  complaint  case,  or  when- 
ever any  person  who  Is  a  party  to  any  pro- 
ceeding t)efore  the  Board,  any  member  of  the 
Board,  or  any  of  Its  agents,  shall  so  request, 
the  Board  shall  furnish  a  dally  copy  of  Jhe 
transcript  of  the  testimony  taken,  at  the 
same  price  thafr  is  charged  for  like  service  to 
the  Board  or  any  governmental  agency,  and 
at  no  greater  charge  than  the  customary  com- 
mercial rate  for  Uke  service. 

PHOCETDINCS  IN  DISTRICT  COtrTTS   (NEW  SECTION) 

S«c.  11.  (a)  Notwithstanding  anything  to 
the  contrary  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter,  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  in  all  cases  that  shall  be  removed 
to  said  courts  from  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  as  hereinafter  provided 

(b)  Any  person  against  whom  any  pro- 
ceeding has  been  or  shall  be  Instituted  before 
the  Board  may  at  any  time  within  twenty 
days  after  the  service  of  the  complaint  upon 
such  person  file  a  petition  for  removal  In  the 
appropriate  district  court,  alleging  the  In- 
stitution of  such  proceeding  and  attaching 
thereto  a  copy  of  such  papers  as  may  have 


H  R  8813  (introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  r*r- 
ginia  on  March  7,  1940) — Continued 
"(g)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
iinder  subsections  (e)  or  (f)  of  this  section 
shall  not,  tinless  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Board's  order. 


"(h)  When  granting  appropriate  tempo- 
rary relief  or  a  restraining  order,  or  making 
and  entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying, 
and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part  an  order  of  the  Board, 
as  provided  in  this  section,  the  Jurisdiction 
of  courts  sitting  In  equity  shall  not  be 
limited  by  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit 
the  jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In  equity, 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  March  23, 
1932  (U.  S.  C.  Supp.  VII.  UUe  29.  sees.  101- 
115) 

"(1)  Petitions  filed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
heard  expeditiously,  and  if  possible  within 
ten  days  after  they  have  been  docketed." 


national  Labor  Relations  Act  (Public.  No.  198. 
74th  Congress) — Continued 


(No  similar  section  In  H.  R.  8813) 


H.  R.   4990    (introduced   by  Mr.  Hoffman  on 

March  13,  1939)— Continued 
been  served  upon  such  person  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  praying  that  said  proceeding 
be  removed  to  said  district  court  whereupon 
Euch  court  shall,  as  of  course,  and  without 
requiring  bond  or  undertaking,  issue  its  order 
staying  such  proceeding  before  the  Board  and 
requiring  the  Board  to  certify  and  send  to 
such  court  all  pleadings  and  papers  filed  with 
the  Board  In  such  proceeding. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  in  any  district  court 
of  such  petition  for  removal  as  provided 
hereinbefore,  the  court  shall  consider 
promptly,  and  if  possible  within  ten  days 
after  docketing,  the  matter  or  matters  pre- 
sented to  It,  upon  the  proofs  and  allegations 
of  the  parties  and  without  regard  to  any 
proceeding  had  prior  thereto,  and  after  hear- 
ing if  the  court  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that 
any  person  named  in  the  complaint  has 
engaged  in  or  is  engaging  In  any  such  unfair 
labor  prEu^tlce,  then  the  court  shall  state  its 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause 
to  be  served  on  such  person  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from 
such  unfair  labor  practice,  and  to  take  such 
affirmative  action,  including  remedial-sever- 
ance pay,  but  not  including  reinstatement 
of  employees  against  the  will  of  the  employer, 
as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  this  act. 
Such  order  may  further  require  such  person 
to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  showing 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  complied  with 
the  order.  If  upon  all  the  testimony  taken 
the  coxirt  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  no 
person  named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged 
in  or  Ls  engaging  In  any  such  unfair  labor 
practice,  then  the  court  shall  state  its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shall  issue  an  order  dismiss- 
ing the  said  complaint.  If  the  court  shall 
find,  as  part  of  Its  findings  of  fact  in  any 
proceeding  before  it,  that  the  party  or  parties 
filing  the  charges  upon  which  the  complaint 
was  based  have  engaged  in  an  unfair  labor 
practice  enumerated  in  section  8  (b)  In  con- 
nection with  or  as  a  part  of  the  actions  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  complaint,  such  findings 
shall  constitute  a  complete  defense  to  the 
complaint  and  no  order  shall  issue  thereon 
against  the  respondent;  nor,  if  such  party  or 
parties  filing  the  charges  upon  which  the 
complaint  was  based  Is  a  labor  organization, 
shall  the  respondent  be  held  to  have  violated 
this  Act  for  refusal  to  recognize  or  to  bargain 
collectively  with  such  organization  as  the 
representatives  of  his  employees  during  any 
part  of  the  term  for  which  it  was  designated 
or  certified  as  a  collective  bargaining  agency 
for  his  employees,  subsequent  to  the  com- 
mission of  such  unfair  labor  practice  by  such 
party  or  parties. 

(d)  Jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  proceed- 
ing that  shall  have  been  removed  from  the 
Board  as  provided  hereinbefore  shall  be  in 
the  district  court  of  the  Judicial  district 
where  the  petitioner  for  such  removal  resides 
or  engages  in  business,  or  where  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Board  was  instituted. 

(e)  Such  proceeding  In  the  district  court 
shall  be  governed  by  the  same  rules,  includ- 
ing rules  of  evidence,  as  may  at  the  time  be 
applicable  in  a  suit  in  equity  In  the  district 
court.  Any  party  to  any  such  proceeding 
shall  have  the  same  right  of  appeal  and  upon 
the  same  term*  and  conditions  as  In  a  suit 
In  equity  in  the  district  court  to  which  such 
proceeding  is  removed. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "district  court"  shall  mean  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
district  courts  of  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico.  Canal  Zone,  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  supreme  courts 
of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  United 
States  Court  for  China. 

(g)  The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
authorized,  UF)on  request  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  to  appoint  from  time  to 
time,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the   Senate,   such  additional   district  Judges 


H.  R.  8813  (introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia on  March  7.  1940) — Continued 
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^    Motional  Labor  Kelatloru  Act  (Puhlie.  No.  19$. 
74th  Congrea$) — OonUnuMl 


If 


r. 


i>rv«BTiOATO«T  pownis 

Bwc.  11.  For  the  purpose  of  all  hearings 
and  Investigations,  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Board,  are  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  li  by  sec- 
tion 9  and  section  10 — 

( 1 )  The  Board,  or  Its  duly  authorized 
agents  or  agencies,  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to.  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amination, and  the  right  to  copy  any  evi- 
dence of  any  person  being  Investigated  or 
pnx-eded  against  that  relates  to  any  matter 
under  investigation  or  In  question.  Any 
member  of  the  Board  shall  have  power  to 
Is-sue  subpenas  requiring  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any  matter 
under  investigation  or  in  question,  before 
the  Board,  its  member,  agent,  or  agency  con- 
ducting the  hearing  or  investigation.  Any 
member  of  the  Board,  or  any  agent  or  agency 
desl^ated  by  the  Board  for  such  purp>oses, 
may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  ex- 
amine witnesses,  and  receive  evidence.  Such 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  evidence  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States  or  any  Territory 
or  possession  thereof,  at  any  designated  place 
oX  hearing. 


H.  Jl.  4990    (introdtufed  by  Mr.  Hoffman  on 

March  13.  i 9 J«)— Continued 
•a  may  b«  necessitated  by  the  enlarged  Jtuis- 
dlctlon  conferred  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  this  section, 
(h)  If  and  to  the  extent  that  any  provi- 
sion of  thia  section  shall  conflict  with  any 
provision  of  Iny  other  section  of  the  act  as 
amended  or  of  any  other  statute  of  the 
United  States,  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  controlling. 


IWVKSTICATORT   POWEHS 

Sec.  12.  (1)  Any  member  of  the  Board 
shall  have  power  to  Issue  subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnessss 
and  the  production  of  any  evidence  that  re- 
lates to  any  matter  In  question,  before  the 
Board,  Its  member,  agent,  or  agency  con- 
ducting the  hearing.  The  Board  Is  required 
to  Issue  subpenas  upon  the  request  of  any 
party  Interested:  Provided.  That  the  Board 
or  Its  agent  may  require  a  statement  In 
writing  that  the  parties  subpenaed  have 
knowledge  pertinent  to  the  question  at 
issue. 

Any  member  of  the  Board,  or  any  agent  or 
agency  designated  by  the  Board  for  such 
purposes,  may  administer  oaths  and  afOrma- 
tlons,  examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evi- 
dence. Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  In  the  United  States 
or  any  Territory  or  possession  thereof,  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing. 


H.  R   8813  (introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia on  March  7.  1940) — Continued 


(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  issued  to  any  person,  any  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
States  courts  of  any  Territory  or  possession, 
or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  Inquiry  Is  carried  on  or  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  said  person  guilty  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides 
or  tran.«acts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  Board  sbfill  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to 
such  person  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Board.  Its  member,  agent, 
or  agency,  there  to  produce  evidence  if  so 
ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  touching 
the  matter  under  Investigation  or  in  ques- 
tion; and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  said  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 


(3)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  docxunents, 
or  other  evidence  in  ot>edlence  to  the  sub- 
pena of  the  Board,  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  htm  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture:  but  no  Individual  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  accoiuit  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
be  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence,  except  that  such  Indl- 
TldUAl  so  tecttfylng  shall  not  be  exempt  from 


(2)  In  case  of  contiunacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
States  courts  of  any  Territory  or  possession, 
or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
inquiry  Is  carried  on  or  within  the  Judlsdic- 
tion  of  which  said  person  guilty  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  Board 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Board.  Its  member,  agent,  or  agency, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  Investigation  or  In  question;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  said  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 


(3)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents,  or 
other  evidence  In  obedience  to  the  subpena  of 
the  Board,  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture:  but  no  individual  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  prlvl- 
legc  ag&lnst  self-lncrhninatlon.  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  except  that  such  individual 
so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  prose- 


Sxc.  11.  Section  11  (including  the  heading 
thereof)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"INVESTIGATORT    POWERS 

"Sec.  11.  For  the  purpose  of  any  proceed- 
ing before  the  Board,  or  before  a  member, 
examiner,  or  examiners  thereof,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  any  Investigation  provided  for  in 
this  Act — 

"(1)  The  Board,  or  any  member  thereof, 
or  any  trial  examiner  shall,  upon  application 
of  the  Administrator  or  of  any  party  to  such 
proceeding,  whether  before  or  during  any 
hearing  in  the  case  of  any  such  proct'edings, 
forthwith  issue  to  the  Administrator  or  to 
such  party,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  name 
of  the  Board,  subpenas  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  any  evidence  in  such  proceed- 
ing or  investigation  requested  In  such  appli- 
cation. Within  five  days  after  the  sen.-lce 
of  a  subpena  on  any  person  requiring  the 
production  of  any  evidence  in  his  possession 
or  under  his  control,  such  person  may  peti- 
tion the  Board  or  Its  duly  authorized  agent 
or  agents  to  revoke,  and  the  Board  or  such 
agent  or  agents  shall  revoke,  such  subpena 
if  In  its.  his,  or  their  opinion,  as  the  case 
may  be.  the  evidence  whose  production  Is 
required  does  not  relate  to  any  matter  under 
Investigation,  or  any  matter  in  question  in 
such  proceeding,  or  If  In  Its.  his.  or  their 
opinion,  as  the  case  may  be.  such  subpena 
does  not  describe  with  sufficient  particularity 
the  evidence  whose  production  is  required. 
The  Administrator  or  any  member  of  the 
Board  or  any  examiner  or  examiners  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  for  such  purposes  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  evidence.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  evidence  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States  or  any  Territory 
or  possession  thereof  at  any  designated  place 
of  hearing. 

"(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refiisal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  or  the  United 
States  courts  of  any  Territory  or  possession, 
or  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  within  the  Jtirisdic- 
tlon  of  which  the  inquiry  Is  carried  on  or 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  said  person 
guilty  of  conttunacy  or  refusal  to  obey  Is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application  by  the  person  to  whom  such  a 
subpena  was  Issued  by  the  Board,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  so  guilty 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  an  order 
requiring  him  to  appear  before  the  Board,  its 
member,  examiner,  or  examiners,  or  before 
the  Administrator  if  the  subpena  so  directs, 
there  to  prodiice  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  Investigation  or  in  question:  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  said  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

"(3)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents,  or 
other  evidence  In  obedience  to  the  subpena 
of  the  Board,  on  the  ground  that  the  testi- 
mony or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend 
to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  pen- 
alty or  forfelttire;  but  no  individual  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture tor  or  on  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  Is  com- 
pelled, after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence,  except  that  such  Individual 
so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  prose- 
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prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury  com- 
mitted in  so  testifying. 

(4)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  process 
and  papers  of  the  Board,  its  member,  agent. 
or  agency,  may  be  served  cither  peraonally  or 
by  registered  mail  or  by  telegraph  or  by  leav- 
ing a  copy  thereof  at  the  principal  office  or 
place  of  business  of  the  person  required  to  be 
served.  The  verified  return  by  the  indi- 
vidual so  serving  the  same  setting  forth  the 
manner  of  such  service  shall  be  proof  of  the 
same,  and  the  return  post  office  receipt  or 
telegraph  receipt  therefor  when  registered 
and  mailed  or  telegraphed  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  proof  of  service  of  the  same.  Witnesses 
summoned  before  the  Board,  its  member, 
agent,  or  agency,  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witneaaes  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  witnesses 
whose  depositions  are  taken  and  the  persons 
taking  the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services 
in  the  couru  of  the  United  States. 


(6)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  act  may  be 
served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
defendant  or  other  person  required  to  be 
served  resides  or  may  be  found. 

(6)  The  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  when  directed  by  the 
President,  shall  furnish  the  Board,  upon  Its 
request,  all  records,  papers,  and  information 
In  their  possession  relating  to  any  matter 
before  the  Board. 


Sec.  12.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully 
resist,  prevent,  impede,  cm-  interfere  with  any 
member  of  the  Board  or  any  of  its  agents  or 
agencies  in  the  performance  of  duties  pur- 
suant to  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

LJMn-ATIOKS 

8bc.  13.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued BO  as  to  interfere  with  or  impede  or 
rttmtwiah  In  any  way  the  right  to  strike. 


8»c.  14.  Wherever  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  7  (a)  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  (U.  8.  C,  Supp.  VII. 
title  15.  sec.  707  (a) ).  as  amended  from  time 
to  time,  or  of  section  77B.  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(m)  of  the  act  approved  June  7,  1934.  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bank- 
ruptcy throughout  the  United  States'  ap- 
proved July  1.  1898,  and  acts  ameixiatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto"  (48  Stat. 
922.  pars.  (1)  and  (m)),  as  amended  from 
time  to  time,  or  of  Public  Rescdution  No.  44. 
approved  June  19.  1934  (48  Stat.  1183).  con- 
flicts with  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  this  act  shall  prevail:  Provided. 
That  In  any  situation  where  the  provisions 
of  this  act  caimot  be  validly  enforced,  the 
provisions  of  such  other  acts  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sbc.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  t>e  affected  thereby. 


8k.  16.  ThU  act  may  be  dted  m  the  "Na- 
Ucmal  Labor  Relations  Act." 
Approved.  July  6.  1985. 
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H.  R.  4990    (introduced  by  Mr.  Hoffman  on 

March  13,  i 939)— Continued 
cutlon    and    punishment    for    perjury    com- 
mitted In  BO  testifying. 

(4)  Complaints,  order,  and  other  process 
and  papers  of  the  Board,  Its  members,  agent, 
or  agency,  may  be  served  either  personally  or 
by  registered  mall  or  by  telegraph  or  by  leav- 
ing a  copy  thereof  at  the  principal  office  or 
place  of  business  of  the  person  required  to 
be  served. 

The  verified  return  by  the  Individual  so 
serving  the  same,  setting  forth  the  manner 
of  such  service,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  same,  and  the  return  post-office  receipt 
or  telegraph  receipt  therefor  when  registered 
and  mailed  or  telegraphed  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  service  of  the 
fcame. 

Witnesses  svimmoned  before  the  Board.  Its 
member,  agent,  or  agency,  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  wit- 
nesses whose  depositions  are  taken  and  the 
persons  taking  the  sanie  shall  severally  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like 
services  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 

(5)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  act  may  be 
served  in  the  JudicUil  district  wherein  the 
defendant  or  other  person  required  to  be 
served  resides  or  may  be  found. 

(6)  The  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  when  directed  by  the 
President,  shall  furnish  the  Board,  upon  its 
request,  all  records,  papers,  and  information 
In  their  posses.sion  relating  to  any  matter 
before  the  Board. 

(7)  Employees  and  employers  shall  have 
the  right  to  request  a  change  of  agent  or 
agency  when  such  request  is  accompanied 
by  the  filiug  of  affidavits  or  prejudice. 


Sec.  13.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully 
resist,  prevent,  impede,  or  interfere  with  any 
member  of  the  Board  or  any  of  its  agents  or 
agencies  In  the  performance  of  duties  pur- 
suant to  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

LIMrrATIONS 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  Interfere  with  or  Impede  or 
diminish  in  any  way  the  right  of  employees 
individually  or  collectively  to  quit  work,  to 
refuse  to  go  to  work;  or  to  go  to  work,  or  to 
continue  at  work. 

(Same  as  N    L.  R.  A.) 

Sec.  15.  Wherever  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  7  (a)  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  (U.  S.  C,  Supp.  VII, 
title  15.  sec.  707  (a) ),  as  amended  from  time 
to  time,  or  of  section  77B.  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(m)  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United 
States',  approved  July  1.  1898,  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto"  (48  Stat.  922,  pars.  (1)  and  (m)), 
as  amended  from  time  to  time,  or  of  Public 
Resolution  No.  44.  approved  June  19.  1934 
(48  Stat.  1183).  conflicts  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  this  act 
shall  prevail:  Proind<'d,  That  In  any  situa- 
tion where  the  provisions  of  this  act  cannot 
be  validly  enforced,  the  provisions  of  such 
other  acts  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  National  Labor  Act  approved  July  6. 
1935  (49  Stat.  449).  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  17.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act." 


H.  R.  8813  (introduoed  by  Mr.  Smith  o/  Ftr- 
ginia  on,  March  7,  1940) — Continued 

cutlon    and    punishment    for    perjury    com- 
mitted In  BO  testifying. 

"(4)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  process 
and  papers  provided  for  in  this  act  may  be 
served  either  personally  or  by  registered  mail 
or  by  telegraph  or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof 
at  the  principal  office  or  place  of  business  of 
the  person  reciuired  to  be  served.  The  veri- 
fied return  by  the  Individual  so  serving  the 
same  setting  forth  the  manner  of  such  serv- 
ice shall  be  proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return 
post-office  receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  there- 
for when  registered  and  mailed  or  telegraphed 
as  aforesaid  Fhall  be  proof  of  service  of  the 
same.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  l>efore  the  Board,  Its  member, 
examiner,  or  examiners,  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  wit- 
nesses whose  depositions  are  taken  and  the 
persons  talcing  the  same  shall  severally  be 
entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like 
services  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 


"(5)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which 
application  may  be  made  under  this  act  may 
be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
defendant  or  other  person  required  to  be 
served  resides  or  may  be  found. 

"(6)  The  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  when  directed  by  the 
President,  shall  furnish  the  Administrator, 
upon  his  request,  all  records,  papers,  and  In- 
formation In  their  possession  relating  to  any 
matter  before  the  Board." 


Sec.  12.  Section  12  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully 
resist,  prevent.  Impede,  or  Interfere  with  the 
Administrator  or  any  member  of  the  Board 
or  any  of  their  agents  or  agencies  in  the 
jjerformance  of  duties  pursuant  to  this  acV 
shall  be  pimished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than- 
one  year,  or  both." 

(H.  R.  8813  does  not  propose  an  amendment- 
to  Sec.  13  of  N.  L.  R.  A.) 


(H.  R.  8813  does  not  propose  an  amendment 
to  Sec.  14  of  N.  L.  R.  A.) 


n 


(See  Section  1  of  H.  R.  8813.) 
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ETTECTTVX  DATS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  As  used  In  this  sectlon- 


(1)  The  term  "old  act"  means  the  National 
Labor  Relations  act  in  effect  prior  to  tho 
enactment  of  this  act. 

(2)  The  term  "new  act"  means  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  act. 

(3^  The  term  "old  Board"  means  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  created  by  sec- 
tion 3  (a)  of  the  old  Act. 

(4)  The  term  'new  Board"  means  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  created  by 
section  3  (a)  of  the  new  act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that  prior 
to  such  ninetieth  day  the  President  may  ap- 
point the  new  Board  and  the  Administrator, 
and  they  may  exercise  their  respective 
powers  under  such  amendments  of  employ- 
ing aecessary  personnel  and  making  rules 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  their  respective 
functions. 

(c)  Effective  as  of  the  expiration  of  the 
eighty-ninth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  the  old  Board  Is  hereby 
abolished. 

(d)  All    orders    Issued    by   the    old    Board 
and   in  effect   at   the   time  the   old   Board    is 
abolished  shall  continue  In  effect  until  su- 
perseded  or  revoked   by   the   new  Board,   or 
if  modified  by  the  new  Board,  shall  continue 
in  effect  as  so  modified,  and  all  such  orders 
may  be  enforced  by  the  Administrator  or  re- 
viewed  by   any   person   aggrieved    thereby   In 
the  same  manner  ajid  to  the  same  extent  as 
If  Issued  by  the  new  Board  under  the  new 
act,  except  that   the   validity  of  such  orders 
and  the  effect  given  to   the  findings  of  fact 
(including    new    or    additional     findings    of 
fact  by  the  new  Board )  upon  which  they  are 
based   shall  be   governed   by  the  old   act   In 
the  same  manner  arM  to  the  same  extent  as 
If  this  act  had   not   been  enacted      All   pro- 
ceedings  and    Investigations   pending    before 
the  old  Board  under  section  9  of  the  old  act 
at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  old  Board 
shall  be  continued  by  the  new  Board  In  the 
same    manner,   and    shall    be   subject    to    the 
provisions  of  the  new  act  to  the  sam»«  extent, 
as  if  an  application  had  been  filed  v.lth  the 
new  Board  under  section  9    (c)    of  the  new 
act.  and  all  petitions  for  such  investigations 
shall,  within  twenty  days  after  the  abolition 
of  the  old  Board,  be  amended  accordingly,  or 
dismissed.     Subpenas     Issued     by     the     old 
Board  under  section   11  of  the  old  act  shall 
remain   effective,    but    the    Issuance   of   such 
subpenas  may  be  revoked  by  the  new  Board, 
and  such  subpenas  may  be  enforced  by  the 
persons    to    whom    they    are    Issued,    in    the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
Issued  by  the  new  Board  under  section  11  of 
the    new  act.     No   proceeding   In   any    court 
for  the  enforcement  or  review  of  any  order 
of   the  old   Beard   shall   abate   by   reason   of 
the  abolition  of  the  old  Board,  but  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  substituted  as  petitioner 
or  respondent,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
validity  of  such  order,  and  the  effect  given 
to  the  findings  of  fact  (Including  modified 
or  new  findings  of  fact  by  the  new  Board  in 
case  the  court  orders  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  before  the  new  Board)  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  old   act   In  the   same   manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  this  act   had 
not  been  enacted.     In  the  case  of  any  pro- 
ceeding pending  before  the  old  Board  under 
section    10    (b)    of   the   old   act   at    the   time 
of  the  atKiUtlon  of  the  old  Board  In  which 
a  charge  has  been  made  but  no  complaint 
issued,   such   charge   shall    be   transferred   to 
the  Administrator,  and  shall  be  acted  upon 
by  him  under,  and  shall  be  governed  by,  the 
new   act   in   the   same   manner   and   to   the 
same    extent    as    If    such    charge    had    been 
made   to   him   under   the   new   act.     In   the 
case   of   any   proceeding  pending   before    tho 
old  Board  under  section   10   (b)    of  the  old 
act  at  the  time  of  the  abcklitlon  of  the  old 
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National  Labor  Relations  Act  (PubUc.  No.  198,    U.  B. 
74th  Congress) — Continued 


4990   (introdtuxd  by  Mr.  Hoffman  on 
March   13,   1939) — Continued 


H 


R.  8813  (introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia on  March  7,  1940) — Continued 
Board  in  which  a  conxplaint  has  been  Issued 
but  in  which  a  hearing  has  not  been  com- 
menced, the  time  and  place  of  hearing  fixed 
in  such  complaLnt.  or  such  time  or  place 
as  extended  or  modified  by  the  old  Board 
shall  be  Ineffective.  The  Administrator  shall 
file  such  complaint  with  the  new  Board,  and 
the  new  Board  shall  fix  the  time  and  place 
for  a  hearing  thereon  in  accordance  with 
the  new  Act.  Such  proceeding,  and  every 
other  proceedinp  pending  before  the  old 
Boardl  under  section  10  (b)  or  10  (c)  of  the 
old  Act  at  the  time  of  the  aboUtion  of  the 
old  Board  in  which  no  order  has  been  Issued 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Act.  except  that  in  any  such  proceedings 
wherein  a  hearing  has  been  commenced  or 
completed  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  old 
Board,  the  rules  of  evidence  prevailing  in  the 
courts  of  law  or  equity  shall  not  be  con- 
trolling. In  the  case  of  any  proceeding 
pending  before  the  old  Board  under  section 
10  (b)  or  10  (c)  of  the  old  Act  at  the  time  of 
the  abolition  of  the  old  Board  wherein  an 
order  has  been  issued  and  wherein  the  new 
Board  directs  the  taking  of  additional  tes- 
timony, and  in  the  case  of  any  proceeding 
for  the  enforcement  or  review  of  any  order 
of  the  old  Board  pending  in  any  court  at  the 
time  of  the  abolition  of  the  old  Board 
wherein  the  court  orders  the  taking  of  ad- 
ditional testimony  before  the  new  Board, 
the  rules  of  evidence  prevailing  in  the  courts 
of  law  or  equity  shall  not  be  controlling 
in   the   taking   of   such   testimony. 

(e)  All  files,  reports,  records,  docximents, 
ptvpers,  and  property  (including  office  fiiml- 
ture  and  equipment)  under  the  control  of 
the  old  Board  shall  be  distributed,  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  old  Board,  between  the  new 
Board  and  the  Administrator  in  such  manner 
as  the  President  may  determine. 


The  Farm  Credit  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


PIERCE 


07 

HON.  WALTER  M. 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  11.  1940 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  is  being  drawn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  because  of  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  re- 
instate it  as  an  autonomous  agency,  and  to  break  the  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  established 
through  the  reorganization  bill  passed  by  this  Congress.  I 
think  the  change,  following  our  legislation,  has  been  an  im- 
provement. I  believe  farm-credit  matters  will  be  handled 
more  satisfactorily  under  the  new  plan.  I  desire  to  state  my 
reasons  for  supporting  the  change  and  urging  that  there 
should  be  no  interference  with  the  present  organization.  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration and  with  farm-credit  legislation,  as  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  during  my  four  terms 
in  Congress.  For  several  years  I  was  president  of  a  local 
farm -loan  association  under  the  Federal  land  bank.  I  was. 
also,  at  one  time,  a  borrower  so  may  speak  from  the  borrow- 
er's point  of  view.  I  have,  however,  had  no  relation  to  the 
organization  as  a  borrower  during  my  service  in  Congress. 

My  section  of  the  coimtry  Is  served  by  the  Federal  land 
bank  at  Spokane,  so  many  of  my  illustrations  are  drawn  from 
my  experience  with  the  organization  in  that  district — the 
twelfth  farm -credit  district.  Most  of  the  farmers  from  my 
congressional  district  have  had  experience  with  Federal  fvm 
loans.  The  road  to  Spokane  is  much  traveled  by  farmers  of 
the  Northwest.  Those  who  "go  to  Spokane"  have  impressed 
upon  them,  not  only  the  importance  of  an  efficient  farm  credit 


syst<;m,  but  also  the  difiaculties  in  connection  with  it.  and  Its 
shortcomings  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view.  Officialdom 
tends  always  to  become  dictatorial  and  somewhat  intolerant 
of  tiie  suppliants  who  must  come  before  it,  begging  relief 
from  burdensome  financial  situations.  All  the  difficulties 
are  not.  however,  to  be  traced  to  the  personal  deficiencies  of 
the  officials,  but  were  inherent  in  the  system  as  it  was  or- 
ganiised  and  previously  administered.  I  regret  that  the 
Congress  has  this  matter  again  before  it,  as  it  should  have 
been  settled  permanently  by  the  action  already  tak£n>  but, 
since  malcontents  are  apparently  determined  to  disturb  ttie 
orderly  functioning  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  I  am 
convjnced  that  such  a  statement  as  I  am  about  to  make 
shouJd  be  written  into  the  Record. 

FAKM   cumrr  AOMiNnrnunoif  TSAKsrBRRZD 

On  July  1.  1939,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  was  trans- 
ferretl  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to  an  acti 
of  Congress,  following  recommendation  by  the  President,  as 
part  of  a  plan  of  governmental  reorganization.  Even  before 
the  tmnsfer  became  effective,  a  vigorous  campaign  was  com- 
menced by  those  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  to  defeat  the  transfer  and  continue 
the  independent  status  of  the  agency.  Delegations  waited 
on  th;  President,  and  employees  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration called  upon  a  large  number  of  Congressmen.  Despite 
these  efforts,  I  failed  to  observe  any  serious  question  in  this 
House  as  to  the  desirability  of  consolidating  the  administra- 
tion of  Farm  Credit  agencies  with  a  Government  department 
equal]  y  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  farmers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Ls  the  governmental  agency  closest  to 
the  farmers.  It  has  operated  exclusively  in  the  Interests  of 
agriadture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  apparently  tried  to  go  along 
with  the  dissatisfied  officials  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. He  had  issued  a  preliminary  order  on  June  3,  1939, 
providing  that  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  would  con- 
tinue   to    function    as    an    autonomous    agency    after    the 
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Reorganization  Act  became  effective,  except  that  it  would  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  rather  than  to  the  President.  This  order 
stated  that  It  was  Issued  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  was  sutjsequent  to  the  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  L 

OmCCHOLOIXS  DETT  THE  LAW 

Por  a  time  there  was  no  further  complaint  by  officials  of  the 
Farm  Credit  AdministraUon,  but  farmers  and  farm  groups  in 
several  areas,  hopeful  of  better  things,  began  forwarding 
sharp  protests  against  prevailing  practices.  They  wanted  to 
know  why  something  could  not  be  done  to  modify  onerous 
policies  and  previous  practices  of  land  banks.  Then,  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  1939.  the  Comptroller  General  ruled  that  Secretary 
Wallace  could  not  continue  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
in  an  autonomous  sUtus.  The  ruling  pointed  out.  and  prop- 
erly so.  that  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939  and  reorganiza- 
tion plans  approved  pursuant  to  it  are  law  and  cannot  be 
modified  by  Executive  order  or  delegation  by  a  Cabinet  officer. 
When.  foUowing  that  ruling,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  set 
about  complying  with  the  law.  another  storm  of  protest  ema- 
nated from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  Governor. 
Mr.  P.  F.  Hill,  resigned  and  submitted  statements  to  the  press 
calculated  to  show  that  the  national  financial  structure  was 
imperiled  because  of  the  consolidation  and  the  reduction  in 
his  power  and  authority.  Representatives  of  some  farm  or- 
ganizations have  been  actively  and  prominently  identified 
with  a  movement  to  regain  an  independent  status  for  this 
agency.  It  Is.  however,  my  understanding  that  their  farmer 
members  have  not  expressed  themselves.  No  resolutions  have 
been  received  by  me  from  farmers  in  my  section  of  the  country 
in  opposition  to  the  change. 

I  call  attention  to  these  developments  because  it  is  one  of 
the  few  times  that  minor  executive  officials  of  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  set  out  to  defy  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  by  an  open,  undisguised  lobbying  campaign. 
I  assumed  that  when  Mr.  Hill's  resignation  was  accepted  and 
the  present  Governor.  Dr.  Albert  Q.  Black,  was  appointed  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  those  gentlemen  who  have  enjoyed 
high-salaried  positions  in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
would  be  content  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Congress.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  Since  Janutiry  1  several  resolutions 
opposing  the  transfer  have  been  received  in  Washington  from 
national  farm-loan  associations,  production-credit  associa- 
tions, and  other  groups  closely  affiliated  with  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  The  number  of  resolutions  has  not  been 
large  enough  to  be  representative;  the  important  fact  is  that 
they  have  been  inspired.  Inspired,  not  by  farmers  who  loved 
the  system  but  by  officeholders  who  wanted  no  interference 
with  their  determination  of  the  national  agricultural  credit 

policy. 

TBST  INCm  FASMSR  OPPOSITIOlf 

I  have  before  me  copies  of  two  letters.  One  of  them  is 
addressed  to  the  members,  officers,  and  directors  of  all  na- 
tional farm-loan  associations  in  the  twelfth  farm-credit  dis- 
trict, and  is  signed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Ehrhardt.  who  recently  re- 
signed as  president  of  the  Federal  land  bank  at  Spokane. 
This  letter  was  apparently  sent  to  all  the  borrowers  of  the 
Federal  land  bank  in  Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana. I  asstime  that  it  was  mailed  tmder  Government  frank, 
possibly  40.000  copies.  It  is  dated  January  12.  1940.  The 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Spme  of  you  may  fe«l  that  we  have  talked  too  much  In  the«© 
letters  and  In  our  meetings  about  the  necessity  of  zealously  guard- 
ing the  cooperative  feature  of  the  land-bank  system,  but  we  must 
say  again  emphatically  that  this  is  a  matter  of  gravest  Importance. 
We  believe  It  Is  up  to  the  members,  officers,  «md  directors  of  na- 
tional farm-loan  associations  to  see  that  their  cooperative  credit 
system  establishes  Its  permanent  place  among  the  institutions  of 
this  cotintry.  All  during  the  period  of  hard  times  there  have  been 
■-^  many  contentions  for  more  direct  Government  loans  in  larger 
^amounts  and  upon  more  liberal  terms  than  can  t>e  made  through  a 
cooperative  land-bank  system.  The  haeard  of  the  dependence  upon 
direct  lending  of  Oovemment  funds  as  a  permanent  system,  with  all 
of  its  attendant  economic,  social,  and  political  consequences,  has 
been  mentioned  In  previous  letters.  American  farmers,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  hMW  Uae  klzui  of  system  tbey  wantk    It  is  up  to  them  to 
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sav  whether  or  not  we  shaU  lay  a  new  pipe  line  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury or  keep  the  one  we  have,  which  leads  to  the  private  money  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  There  are  many  implications,  too  many,  in  fact 
to  discuss  in  a  letter,  but  the  matter  merits  your  earnest  study  and 
consideration,  for  in  our  opinion  the  voice  cI  the  members  of  na- 
tional farm-loan  associations  will  have  great  weight  in  the  deter- 
mination of  this  question.  *, 

I  call  attention  to  the  sentence  about  the  "pipe  line  which 
leads  to  the  private  money  markets  of  the  world."  "Aye, 
there's  the  rub."  Shall  farm  credit  be  returned  to  banker 
and  insurance  company  control  in  the  big  money  centers? 

When  this  letter  was  received  by  the  associations  there 
was  only  one  way  in  which  it  could  be  interpreted  by  them. 
That  is,  they  were  expected  to  send  resolutions  to  their  Con- 
gressmen asking  restoration  of  the  independent  status  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  This  letter  followed  immedi- 
ately one  addressed  on  January  2,  1940.  to  all  national  farm- 
loan  associations  and  production-credit  associations  by  Mr. 
F.  F.  Hill.  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  that  letter: 

There  Is  only  one  issue  In  the  situation,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
That  issue  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Should  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  be  reestablished  as  an 
Independent  Federal  agency  supervising  cooperative  credit  institu- 
tions set  up  to  serve  agriculture  or  should  it  become  part  of  a  large 
department  of  Government  responsible  lor  the  administration  of  a 
great  many  other  programs,  some  of  which,  regardless  of  the  inten- 
tions of  administrators,  may  tend  to  weaken  and  perhaps  ultimately 
destroy  the  cooperative  credit  system. 

FARM    BORROWERS    MISLED 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  success  of  any  agricul- 
tural credit  program  depends  largely  on  the  success  of  other 
programs  designed  to  adjust,  improve,  and  stabilize  agricul- 
ture. Those  "other  programs"  which  Mr.  Hill  views  with 
alarm  are  the  ones  on  which  farm  credit  depends  for  its 
solvency.  But,  more  importantly,  what  responsibility  of  the 
former  Governor  compelled  him  to  circularize  associations  of 
farmers  in  regard  to  this  issue?  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Members  of  Congress  represent  the  people  of  their  districts. 
This  is  not  the  function  of  the  appointed  ofiBcials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  If  Mr.  Hill  as  Governor— 
and  he  was  still  on  the  pay  roll  at  that  time — or  presidents  of 
the  land  banks  are  going  out  to  campaign  in  the  country 
against  acts  of  Congress  they  dislike,  they  should  run  for 
elective  office  and  not  use  the  privileges  of  appointive  posts  to 
indulge  in  what  is  clearly  a  campaign  against  an  administra- 
tive order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  have  been  some  resolutions 
in  opposition  to  this  consolidation.  It  is  surprising  that  there 
have  not  been  more  in  view  of  the  campaign  which  has  been 
carried  on.  These  documentary  records  tell  only  part  of  the 
story.  In  my  district,  false  stories  have  been  circulated  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  intended  to  deny  any  loan  to  a 
farmer  who  did  not  participate  in  the  agricultural-adjust- 
ment program  and  that  farm-credit  agencies  were  to  be  con- 
verted into  instruments  for  relief.  The  Reorganization  Act 
changed  no  functions  of  Farm  Credit.  Its  loans  must  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  If  that  act  is  changed,  the  change  will  be 
made  by  Congress,  and  again,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is 
for  Congress  to  determme  such  changes,  and  it  is  not  the 
function  of  disappointed  officeholders  of  a  Federal  agency  to 
legislate.  Unfortunately  this  Congress  may  be  called  upon  to 
consider  proposals  to  restore  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
to  an  independent  status.  Congress  will  then  again  become 
interested  in  the  future  policies  and  administration  of  Farm 
Credit.  It  seems  important  to  me  and  to  the  welfare  of  our 
greatest  industry  that  we  examine  the  real  issues  and  study 
the  situation  before  we  give  credence  to  the  inspired  protests 
emanating  from  those  whose  authority  may  have  been 
lessened. 

SOtTKDNESS   DEPENDS   ON  CONGRESS 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  land-bank  sjrstem  as  it  has 
been  conducted  is  sound.  That  claim  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  land-bank  bonds  sell  readily  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
That  is  true,  but  the  favorable  market  situation  which  haa 


been  developed  for  these  bonds  is  Dot  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  mortgages  securing  the  bonds,  which  are  delinquent  20 
percent  or  more,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  investors 
know  that  the  land  banks  are  so  close  to  the  Government  their 
bonds  will  probably  never  be  defaulted. 

In  January  1932,  when  the  land-bank  system  was  virtually 
bankrupt.  Congress  voted  $125,000,000  additional  capital 
stock,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  would  do  so  again  if  neces- 
sary, though  none  of  that  appropriation  had  been  repaid  to 
the  Government  on  £>ecember  31,  1939.  So  it  seems  far- 
fetched to  contend  that  land  banks  are  sotmd,  independent  fi- 
nancial institutions.  If  Federal  support  had  been  withdrawn 
at  any  time  after  their  establishment,  they  would  have  been 
bankrupt.  The  same  holds  true  today.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, having  created  the  land-bank  system  and  having  fi- 
nanced It  for  almost  24  years,  has  a  direct  and  responsible  in- 
terest in  its  policies.  When  some  of  those  policies  are  exposed 
to  the  light  of  public  discussion,  such  changes  as  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  will  appear  to 
have  been  fully  justified.  These  new  policies  have  aroused  in 
my  mind  a  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  give 
effect  to  the  real  purpose  and  intent  of  Congress  when  It 
passed  the  Farm  Credit  Act.  I  am  convinced  that  the  change 
will  relieve  the  distress  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
who  have  been  subjected  to  policies  and  practices  In  credit 
operations  more  ruthless  than  the  practices  of  any  private 
bank  or  insurance  company.  These  practices  were  as  crush- 
ing to  the  farmers  as  the  vicious  practices  of  some  money 
lenders,  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  land-bank  system 
in  1916. 

CSOWTH  or  rZDKBAL  FABM  CREDrr 

In  the  two  decades  since  Congress  created  the  Federal 
land-bank  system,  the  country  has  experienced  two  periods 
of  acute  depression,  1920-22  and  1929-33.  On  each  occa- 
sion the  Federal  land-bank  system  has  been  called  upon 
to  assume  additional  responsibilities  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural financing  problems.  The  development  has  placed 
the  Federal  land-bank  system  in  a  dominating  position 
among  mortgage  institutions.  Today  the  Federal  land  bank 
and  land  bank  commissioner  hold  about  40  percent  of  the 
total  farm-mortgage  debt.  In  1918  the  total  farm-mortgage 
debt  was  $7,160,085,000.  Of  this  amount  the  Federal  land 
banks  held  0.6  percent.  In  1938  the  total  farm-mortgage 
debt  was  $7,121,093,000,  of  which  the  Federal  land  banks  and 
the  land  l>ank  commissioner  held  38.2  percent. 

The  land-bank  system  has  acquired  large  holdings  of  real 
estate.  In  the  Spokane  district  alone  it  holds  at  tills  time 
928,895  acres  of  farm  land,  or  2,764  farms.  Today  the  Federal 
land  banks  and  land  bank  commissioner  dominate  the  agri- 
cultural mortgage  field  and  hold  in  their  hands  the  financial 
welfare  of  American  farmers.  Consequently,  if  the  National 
Government  Is  to  make  real  progress  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  agricultiu-e.  credit  practices  of  the  farm-credit  system 
must  be  in  harmony  with  policies  of  the  Federal  Govenunent. 
This,  I  think,  is  true  whether  or  not  it  corresponds  to  the 
personal  desires  or  convictions  of  a  Farm  Credit  Governor  or 
a  land  bank  commissioner. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  reexamine  the  farm- 
credit  structure,  built  up  over  the  past  20  years,  to  determine 
whether  the  program  intended  by  farm-credit  laws  has  been 
carried  out.  It  is  imperative  that  attention  be  given  by 
Congress,  the  creator  of  the  system,  to  the  protests  of  farm- 
ers against  harsh  collection  policies,  widespread  foreclosures, 
and  deficiency  judgments. 

BUSTED   BANKZSS   EAM    THE   STSTEM 

As  a  Standard  by  which  to  determine  changes  that  should 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  new  Gover- 
nor, it  is  advisable  to  review  the  standards  of  administra- 
tion and  policy  of  our  various  credit  agencies.  The  back- 
ground, training,  and  habits  of  many  of  the  present  officials 
of  the  banks  operating  under  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion has  been  limited  to  the  private  conmiercial  banking  field. 
Many  of  them  were  former  officials  in  local  private  banks 


which  were  forced  to  close  In  1932  and  1933;  In  short,  they 
were  busted  bankers  who  had  political  pull  but  little  con- 
science. In  many  cases  they  were  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  system  smd  were  not  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  in 
purpose  between  a  commercial  bank  dealing  in  short-term 
credits  and  a  great  national  agricultural  credit  system  which 
was  impended  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  individual  farm- 
ers. Too  often,  these  bankers,  because  of  their  Inflexible 
attitudes,  carried  into  the  farm -credit  ssrstem  policies  and 
methods  which  were  not  adaptable  to  such  a  system  nor  bene- 
ficial to  the  great  industry  which  it  was  created  to  serve. 
This  not  only  prevented  the  system  from  rendering  a  full 
measwe  of  service  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  but 
oftentimes  these  policies  operated  to  weaken  the  system  itself. 
Now  a  new  era  in  administrative  policies  is  Indicated  by  the 
actual,  rather  than  nominal,  transfer  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  the  Department  of  Agricultiu^. 

One  phase  of  financing  in  the  1920's  which  affects  the  pres- 
ent agricultural  credit  situation  wsis  the  method  by  which  a 
substantial  part  of  existing  farm  indebtedness  was  incurred. 
The  agents  of  large  mortgage-loan  and  life-insurance  com- 
panies, the  branches  of  metropolitan  bjmks  and  the  local  units 
of  chain  banking  systems,  as  well  as  i>ome  local  independent 
banks,  were  making  farm  loans  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry 
for  which  they  received  substantial  commissions  or  bonuses. 
The  natural  tendency  was  to  saddle  the  farmer  with  just  as 
much  indebtedness  as  he  was  willing  to  accept.  If  he  fell 
behind  in  liis  payments,  the  debt  was  not  usually  liquidated 
through  foreclosure,  but  was  compounded  by  making  a  new 
mortgage  and  adding  delinquent  interest  and  service  charges 
to  the  principal  until  many  farms  were  hopelessly  indebted. 
This  was  not  an  instance  of  a  credit  institution  advancing 
new  funds  to  an  enterprise  on  the  supposition  tliat  the  origi- 
nal indebtedness  might  be  paid  from  increast;d  earnings.  It 
was  merely  saddling  men  with  additional  indebtedness  beyond 
their  ability  to  pay.  That  private  baoking  could  not  survive 
such  practices  was  very  much  in  evidence  in  1933.  This  in- 
debtedness was  passed  on  to  the  Federal  Government,  when 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  through  commissioner  loans, 
commenced  refinancing  the  same  bad  loans  which  had  nearly 
wrecked  private  institutions. 

C0U>-BIXX20E0  FORECLOSURES 

The  governmental  refinancing  program  of  1933  and  1934 
undoubtedly  saved  large  numbers  of  farm  homes.  Since  it 
was  done  under  pressure,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  mistakes 
would  be  made.  The  fact  stands  out,  however,  that  thou- 
sands of  American  farmers  are  now  attempting  to  carry 
mortgage  debts  much  larger  than  they  can  ever  hope  to  pay 
out  of  farm  income,  even  in  times  of  greatest  prosperity.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  of  them  there  are  throughout  the 
coimtry.  I  know  of  several  such  causes  in  my  own  district. 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
immediately  take  steps  to  ascertain  cases  in  which  farmers 
are  indebted  beyond  their  capacity  to  pay  out,  and  make  some 
adjustment. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  forcing  those  imfortunate  bor- 
rowers through  foreclosure  and  putting  them  on  the  relief 
rolls,  as  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration for  the  past  few  years.  So  far.  In  such  cases  land- 
bank  policies  have,  I  fear,  been  too  severe.  Fortimately  new 
policies  in  regard  to  for€!closures  have  now  been  annoimced. 
Farmers  who  were  foreclosed  imder  such  circumstances  have 
not  been  permitted  to  rejxirchase  tlie  farms  which  have  been 
their  homes.  One  of  the  dogmas  of  the  mysterious  ritual  of 
land-bank  credit  has  been  to  refuse  resale  or  lease  of  the 
property  to  the  unfortimate  borrower  or  any  of  his  relatives. 
The  only  apparent  requisite  for  the  new  purchaser  was  that 
he  be  an  entire  stranger  to  the  land,  or  a  covetous  neighbor 
who  had  secured  the  cooiieration  of  the  land  bank.  In  other 
words,  land-bank  policy  lias  said  tiiat  because  a  farmer  failed 
once  he  is  to  be  forever  barred  from  farming.  If  such  a  policy 
were  adopted  with  respect  to  bankers,  the  exodus  of  personnel 
from  farm-credit  institutions  would  be  classic,  and  would 
leave  them  short  of  operating  officials 
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UEFICLUTCT    XDDCMKNTS 

Not  only  was  the  foreclosed  borrower  btirred  from  acquiring 
a  farm  In  which  the  land  bank  had  an  interest,  he  was  tjsually 
subjected  to  a  deficiency  judgment,  because  the  b&nk  could 
not  sell  his  farm  for  as  much  as  he  owed.  Deficiency  Judg- 
ments have,  in  many  instances,  been  kept  alive  for  years  so 
that  whatever  the  farmer  acquired  was  subject  to  seizure. 
What  man  would  have  the  courage  to  start  over  again  under 
j^uch  circumstances?  The  natural  reaction  is  for  him  to  take 
a  resentful  attitude  and  to  conclude  that  the  Government 
owes  him  a  living.  In  cases  such  as  that,  the  Government  has 
a  definite  interest.  Consider  the  fact  that,  in  1938.  there  were 
10.500  foreclosures  taken  by  the  Federal  land-bank  system: 
10.500  families  may  have  been  forced  on  relief  by  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  There  were  4.650  cases  left 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1939.  12.963  fore- 
closures were  taken  by  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  and  3.424  were  pending  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Could  that  be  the  sound  banking  to  which 
Mr.  Hill  referred  In  his  circular  letter?  If  it  is,  let  me  again 
point  out  that  the  Federal  land  bank  at  Spokane  now  owns 
2,764  farms  or  928.895  acres  of  farm  land.  The  bank  esti- 
mates it  Will  lose  $4,790,797  on  that  land,  and  to  that  amount 
may  be  added  $10,946,500  of  losses  incurred  on  real  estate 
transactions  prior  to  December  31.  1939,  by  the  Federal  land 
bank  at  Spokane.  If  solvency  of  a  bank  Is  any  factor,  this 
type  of  banking  is  not  sound.  I  wonder  how  many  of  these 
loans  would  have  been  repaid  If  the  borrowers  had  t)e€n  given 
a  chance?  Knowing  how  deficiency  judgments  crucify  the 
farm  debtor,  I  have  hoped.  In  Congress,  to  secure  modification 
of  the  Federal  land-bank  law  to  prevent  any  court  granting 
deficiency  Judgments  in  such  foreclostires.  Failure  to  secure 
such  just  and  constructive  legislation  as  was  proposed  in  my 
bin  has  been  due  to  the  uncompromising  rigidity  and  harsh- 
ness of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  ofBcials  in  Washing- 
ton. When  States  have  enacted  or  proposed  such  acts,  these 
farm-credit  dictators  have  demanded  repeal  of  laws  or  ces- 
sation of  activity  for  them,  on  penalty  of  withdrawal  from  the 
State  of  all  Federal  farm  credit.  These  same  financial  dic- 
tators set  up  by  our  Government  have  refused  to  consider 
legislation  allowing  compromise  of  excess  Federal  loans. 

LAin>-BAinC    COLLECTION    POLICIES 

The  collection  policy  of  land  banks  reduced  to  Its  essen- 
tials Is  this:  For  every  $1,000  a  farmer  Iwrrows  he  agrees 
to  pay  back  somewhat  more  than  $2,000  in  yearly  install- 
ments over  34  years.  He  cannot  pay  it  in  advance  for  the 
first  5  years,  and  after  that  he  is  discouraged  from  pas^ng 
more  than  his  annual  Installment.  If  he  has  a  good  crop 
year  and  can  pay  more  than  is  due  It  is  counted  against 
payments  at  the  end  of  the  pay  periods,  25  or  30  years 
hence.  The  average  man  does  not  want  to  Invest  the  fruits 
of  his  toll  that  far  ahead,  so  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  farm 
Income  it  is  spent  some  other  way.  If  a  year  of  droughty  or 
Insect  pestilence  destroys  a  crop,  however,  and  the  borrower 
cannot  meet  a  payment  he  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  interest 
rate  which  may  be  as  high  as  8  percent,  though  6  percent  is 
usual.  The  following  year  he  owes  two  annual  payments 
plus  penalty  interest  on  the  one  which  became  delinquent. 
If  there  are  2  or  3  years  of  bad  crops  the  land-bank  borrower 
finds  that  he  owes  In  one  lump  simi  an  amount  he  could  not 
pay  in  his  best  year — and  all  the  while  that  sum  is  accumu- 
ating  penalty  interest. 

It  must  be  remembered,  and  the  fact  should  be  stressed 
and  printed  In  capitals,  that  the  Federal  land  bank,  while 
levying  these  penaJties  impossible  for  payment,  retains,  pre- 
sumably as  an  investment  in  stock  of  the  land  bank,  without 
crediting  Interest,  5  percent  of  the  amount  originally  lent 
the  delinquent  Iwrrower.  when.  In  fact,  the  borrower  from 
the  Federal  land  bank  has  actually  been  obliged  to  pay  a 
bonus  of  5  percent  to  get  his  loan.  Through  all  the  30  or 
more  years  the  farm  borrower  actually  pasrs  interest  on  the 
S  percent  exacted  from  him  and  actually  surrendered  to 
.the  system.  This  should  be  reversed  and  interest  should  be 
paid  him  for  money  lent  the  system.  It  is  the  theory,  prob- 
ably unsound,  that  be  surrenders  5  percent  of  his  own  loan 
to  guarantee  his  neighbor's  loan.    It  is  the  supposition  that 


the  borrower  has  that  much  stock  in  his  local  association 
and  that  it  may  be  repaid  when  he  finally  settles  his  loan. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  the  only  private  citizen  who  fur- 
nishes capital  to  this  institution  without  receiving  interest 
and  he  is  then  penalized  to  the  tune  of  6  percent,  possibly  8. 
If  he  fails  to  pay  his  installment.  There  should  be  legislation, 
immediately,    correcting   this   abuse,    and   crediting    on    the 

farmer's  debt  to  the  land  bank  the  amount  of  this  enforced 

stock  subscription. 

VICTIMS    or    TKE    STSTEM 

In  Malheur  County,  Greg.,  a  fanner  who  Is  indebted  to 
the  land  bank,  makes  an  annual  payment  of  $197.50.     He 
had  paid  on  his  loan  for  several  years  without  substantial 
difOculty,  but  in  1934  drought  destroyed  his  crop  and  he  could 
not  pay.    The  following  year  the  land  bank  sent  him  a  bill 
for  two  annual  p>ayments  plus  interest  on  the  delinquency — 
a  little  over  $400.     This  was  an  amount  which  would  have 
been  difficult  in  a  good  year,  and  his  crops  were  not  good  in 
1935.    Nevertheless,  the  land  bank  hounded  him  for  pay- 
ment.   He  received  threats  of  foreclosure  and  collectors  vis- 
ited his  farm.     Finally,  he  took  the  only  way  open  to  him 
and  sold  some  of  his  horses  to  meet  the  payment.    In  other 
words  he  dipped  into  operating  capital.    A  few  weeks  ago 
that  farmer  stated  that  this  one  experience  virtually  ruined 
him.  and  that  he  was  doubtful  that  he  could  ever  again 
catch  up  to  where  he  was  in  1934.     When  depreciation  is 
allowed  to  begin  on  a  farm  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop  it. 
On  cattle  ranches  I  have  seen  fine  herds  depleted  and  pas- 
I   tures  ruined  by  pressure  for  the  annual  payment  on  Farm 
I  Credit  indebtedness.    In  the  dairy  sections  of  Wisconsin  and 
]  Minnesota  dairy  farmers  have  sometimes  been  forced  to  sell 
;   half  their  herds  to  meet  installments;  then,  having  liquidated 
j   their  only  means  of  making  an  income,  they  must  stand  help- 
j  less  with  their  farms  and  homes  going  to  foreclosure.    The 
I  same  situation  can  be  duplicated  countless  times  wherever 
land-bank  loans  exist.    If  a  borrower  once  misses  a  pa^Tnent. 
he  is  forced  to  "mine"  his  farm  through  cash  cropping,  failure 
to  make  necessary  repairs,  or  selling  livestock.    It  is  thus  made 
progressively  more   difficult   to  meet  subsequent   payments, 
until  foreclosure  is  inevitable. 

UNSOUND  BANKING  PHACTICES 

The  practices  cited  do  not,  in  my  judgment,  constitute 
sound  or  intelligent  banking.  They  would  be  condemned  by 
any  successful  private  bank.  No  one  has  ever  heard  of  an 
institution  like  the  Chase  National  Bank  tearing  up  a  rail- 
road track  and  selling  It  to  meet  a  pajrnent  on  a  mortgage. 
Such  an  institution  would  be  more  likely  to  advance  additional 
funds  for  track  maintenance,  because  without  it  the  borrowing 
railroad  company  could  never  make  any  money  to  pay  the 
debt. 

Likewise,  the  farmer  who  is  forced  to  mine  his  soil  or  liqui- 
date his  operating  capital  can  never  pay  his  debt.  Further- 
more, when  the  bank  finally  gets  the  property,  its  value  has 
usually  declined  well  below  the  value  of  the  mortgage.  Land- 
bank  collection  policies  have  literally  killed  the  goose,  the  cow. 
and  everjrthing  else  which  produces  agricultural  gold.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  Congress  to  see  to  it  not  only  that  Farm 
Credit  stays  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  that  imme- 
diate action  is  taken  to  put  some  agriciilture  Into  Farm  Credit. 

The  lack  of  adjustment  of  credit  polici^  to  agricultural 
needs  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  126.971,  or 
28-9  percent,  of  all  land  bank  commissioner  borrowers  were 
delinquent  on  December  31,  1939.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  and  eighty-two  Iwrrowers,  or  20.5  percent  of 
all  land-bank  borrowers  were  delinquent  at  the  same  time. 
In  both  cases  delinquency  increased  over  the  year  1938.  At 
this  time  the  rate  of  delinquency  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
21  percent.  Of  a  total  of  56.934  land  bank  and  commissioner 
loans,  12.222  are  delinquent.  The  average  rate  of  delinquency 
is  $455.51  per  borrower.  In  terms  of  dollars,  delinquent  loans 
In  that  disthct  amount  to  $27,646,520  out  of  a  total  of 
$138,433,656  In  loans. 

NXW  POLICIES  DEMANDED 

These  facts  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  are  three  major 
points  on  which  policy  with  respect  to  farm  mortgages  urgently 
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needs  reconsideration  by  the  Congress,  as  well  as  by  the 
Department  now  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tering the  system. 

First.  The  alarming  and  widespread  foreclosures  remove 
good  farmers  from  their  farms  and  place  them  on  relief  rolls. 

The  policy  which  has  brought  this  about  is  damaging  to 
the  banks  and  to  the  Government,  and  it  creates  a  body  of 
resentful  and  suspicious  dtizeiis.    In  its  trail  follows  the 

write-down  of  the  mortgage  value  for  resale,  the  depreciatiOTi 
of  the  land  and  improvements  during  foreclosures  and  the 
period  of  redemption,  the  administrative  expense  of  fore- 
closure and  resale,  and  the  burden  which  must  be  borne  by 
W.  P.  A.,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  or  some  other 
public  agency  in  caring  for  the  foreclosed  victims.  Since  the 
agency  has  been  placed  under  Secretary  Wallace,  I  under- 
stand foreclosures,  in  all  but  the  bad-faith  cases,  have  been 
suspended.  Some  more  permanent  solution  must  be  worked 
out. 

Second.  Deficiency  judgments,  about  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  must  be  abolished.  These  Judgments  which  are  taken 
against  a  foreclosed  borrower  If  the  sale  of  the  property  does 
not  satisfy  the  debt,  are  a  cvirse  in  our  economic  structure. 
The  judgment  may  be  taken  either  against  the  foreclosed 
borrower  or  against  previous  owners  who  held  the  land  sub- 
ject to  the  same  mortgage.  In  one  case  which  occurred  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  a  land-bank  borrower  died,  leaving 
the  mortgaged  farm  to  his  widow.  She  was  unable  to  farm 
the  place  and  sold  her  equity.  She  moved  to  a  city  and 
commenced  working  at  whatever  menial  tasks  she  could  se- 
cure. After  several  years  she  bad  acquired  a  boarding  house 
and  was  making  a  small  income.  The  land  bank  at  Spo- 
kane foreclosed  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  she  had  once 
owned.  There  was  a  deficiency,  and  that  widow  was  forced  to 
pay  it  at  $30  per  month.  In  Jefferson  County.  Oreg..  I  per- 
sonally observed  a  similar  case  of  the  collection  of  a  de- 
ficiency by  the  Spokane  land  bank.  In  my  opinion,  the 
deficiency  judgment  procedure  Is  neither  fair  nor  necessary. 
It  is  but  one  step  removed  from  imprisonment  for  debt.  It 
has  no  place  in  civilized  society.  The  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration should  take  the  lead  in  removing  It  from  our  agri- 
cultural credit  system.  I  hope  it  will  do  so.  I  will  make  an- 
other attempt  to  secure  action  by  this  Congress,  knowing 
that  it  may  not  now  be  thwarted  by  unsympathetic  of- 
ficials in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Third.  Collection  policies  must  be  changed.  If  a  man  owes 
you  one  or  two  thousand  dollars,  the  time  to  collect  it  is 
when  he  has  It.  It  does  you  no  good  to  press  him  hard  when 
he  is  broke.  That  statement  is  probably  not  included  in 
textbooks  on  banking,  but  it  ought  to  be,  because  it  is  recog- 
nized as  a  fundamental  principle  of  sound  banking  by  every 
successful  banking  Institution  In  the  world.  If  there  were  a 
possibility  of  making  a  profit  by  removing  farmers  from  their 
farms  and  selling  the  properties  In  the  open  market,  land- 
bank  policies  would  be  less  open  to  condemnation,  but  ex- 
perience has  abundantly  demonstrated  that  almost  uniformly 
through  the  country  land  banks  are  losing  money  on  fore- 
closing and  selling  farm  homes.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  the 
handbills  and  blatant  advertising  of  "finest  farm  lands"  for 
sale  by  the  Federal  land  banks.  Shame  on  a  system  which 
would  take  such  lands  from  the  farmer  who  has  paid  taxes 
on  them  for  years,  enriched  them  by  his  labor,  and  slaved 
through  our  depressions  to  hold  them.  It  is  only  natural  that 
the  man  who  owns  a  farm,  who  has  made  it  his  home 
throughout  most  of  his  life,  values  the  place  more  highly 
and  farms  it  more  advantageouidy  than  does  a  stranger.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  best  credit  risk  on  any  farm 
is  the  man  who  owns  it  and  understands  it,  who  has  put  his 
life's  toU  into  it  and  has  raised  his  family  upon  the  bounty 
of  its  production.  There  are  no  end  of  cases  to  be  cited  to 
demonstrate  that  arbitrary  collection  policies  prosecuted  by 
absentee  officials  of  land  banks  have  forced  the  liquidation 
of  the  only  means  a  borrower  has  to  make  a  living.  Dairy 
herds  have  been  sold,  herds  of  cattle  have  been  reduced  to 
the  lowest  grade  stock,  buildings  have  fallen  into  disrepair. 


and  land  has  been  exhausted  by  cash  cropping  to  meet  the 
rigidly  infiexlble  annual  mortgage  payment. 

BENXnCIAI.    POLICT    CMANCKS    ErTMMAKIZKD 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  for  the  last  15  years  at  least. 
It  has  been  fairly  well  recojmized  that  the  land  banks  should, 
first,  give  greater  consideration  to  scaling  down  or  refinancing 
Indebtedness  where  property  is  overloanecl;  second,  give  greater 
service  and  agricultural  guidance  either  on  its  own  initiative 
or  in  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies;  third,  pro- 
vide for  repayment  of  Indebtedness  on  the  basis  of  farm  In- 
come rather  than  a  fixed  scale  of  payment,  and  by  that  I 
mean  a  variable-payment  contract  which  calls  for  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  income  of  a  farm  as  an  annual  offset  against 
principal  and  interest  indebtedness;  fourth,  return  to  the  for- 
est or  public  domain  land  which  is  unsuited  to  agricultural 
use  instead  of  foreclosing  one  borrower  and  selling  it  to  an- 
other, only  to  foreclose  him  and  sell  again,  providing  a  recur- 
ring, never-ceasing  method  of  destroying  the  lives  and  hopes 
of  a  certain  number  of  farmers. 

I  do  not  recommend  reconsideration  of  these  policies  ex- 
clusively as  an  aid  to  agriculture  but  as  an  aid  to  the  farm- 
credit  system  itself. 

THE  STSrnC   VEBSTIB  THE  PAKMEBS 

Whatever  success  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  had 
in  collection  of  principal  and  interest  in  the  past  few  years 
has  not  been  due  to  their  policies  nor  to  their  initiative  but 
rather  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  since  1933.  I  refer  particularly  to  those  important 
acts  worked  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
now,  very  fortunately,  assumes  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  farm-lending  system. 

The  phrase  "soimd  banlcing"  which  has  been  used  so  fre- 
quently in  recent  discussions  refers  only  to  the  welfare  of 
the  banks  themselves.  The  borrower's  welfare  is  in  fact  the 
bank's  welfare,  and  the  situation  of  the  borrower  has  been 
largely  disregarded  under  present  practices.  We  are  not  con- 
fronted with  a  question  of  preserving  a  sound  cooperative 
credit  system  so  much  as  with  the  necessity  of  determining 
whether  the  system  is  sound  at  all,  and  I  think  we  might  well 
inquire  whether  it  is  even  cooperative. 

OFTICIALa   OPPOSED   LOWEH   INTEaEST  KATES 

I  always  recall  with  bitter  resentment  that  it  was  upon 
the  advice  of  such  a  controlling  group  tliat  the  President 
twice  vetoed  the  bill  Congress  psissed  reducing  farm-loan 
interest  rates  to  3  V2  percent.  The  Congress  then  passed  this 
over  the  veto,  compelling  friends  of  the  administration,  much 
against  their  wills,  to  vote  to  override  the  veto.  At  my  last 
conference  with  the  Farm  Credit  Governor  and  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner,  In  August  1939,  I  pleaded  with  them  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  not  continue  their  op- 
position to  lower  interest  rates.  They  were  insistent  on  con- 
tinuing the  higher  rate  though  railroads  were  then  getting 
Government  money  for  2%  percent. 

THE  BOREOWEB'S  SHAKE  IN  ADMINISTKATIOIf 

When  the  Farm  Credit  Act  was  passed  provision  was  made 
that  local  associations  of  any  10  or  more  borrowers  should 
be  formed  and  incorporated  under  Federal  law,  to  be  known 
as  national  farm  loan  associations.  Each  borrower  was  re- 
quired to  purcliase  an  amount  of  stock  ia  the  local  association 
equivalent  to  5  percent  of  his  loan.  I  repeat,  he  received 
no  interest  on  this  so-called  "Investment."  but  be  paid 
interest  on  it.  The  association  in  turn  subscribed  to  a  like 
amount  of  stock  in  the  Federal  land  bank.  The  association 
was  to  have  an  income  in  the  form  of  dividends  on  the 
stock  it  purchased  in  the  Federal  land  bank.  With  that 
income  it  was  to  establish  a  dynamic  local  administrative 
agency  which  would  meet  the  day-to-day  problems  of  credit 
and  offer  solutions  based  on  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
borrower's  circumstances.  It  was  also  to  guide  credit  policy 
in  any  given  area  on  the  basis  of  conditions  in  the  area. 
Such  important  elements  of  credit  as  the  character  of  the 
borrower  and  his  ability  to  handle  credit  were  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  local  board  of  directors  who  were  to  be  substan- 
tial citizens  of  the  community. 
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In  theory  the  Federal  Pann  Loan  Act  contemplated  a  co- 
operative system,  but  adminlatraUon  of  the  land  banks  hai 
prevented  the  theory  from  becoming  effecUve.  It  la  some- 
Umef  claimed  that  member*  of  local  aaaociatlonj  have  a 
voice  In  selecting  the  directors  who  admlnUter  each  of  the 
land  banks,  and  thui  may.  indirectly,  affect  lU  policies.  This 
claim  Is  absurd.  The  borrower  who  U  called  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  local  a«oclaUon  U  given  a  slate  already  pre- 
pared and  ha*  no  alternative  but  to  vote  for  thow  originally 
selected  by  processes  unknown  to  him.  It  U  not  popular  nor 
people's  government,  and  It  I*  not  democratic  nor  coopera- 
tive. An  occasional  rebel  candidate  Is  severely  punished,  and 
he  must  command  considerable  capital  and  make  heavy  per- 
sonal sacrifices  In  order  to  be  heard  at  aU.  The  head  official 
In  Washington  has  power  to  name  directors  who  will  cast 
the  weight  of  the  board  In  favor  of  his  policies.  Coopera- 
tive? I  should  say  not.  A  borrower  has  about  as  much 
chance  to  cooperate  as  has  the  holder  of  the  smallest  poUcy 
m  one  of  the  great  so-called  "mutual"  Ufe-lnsurance  com- 
panies. 

riNAJfCUL    tTATUS    OT    ASeOCUTlOWS 

Most  of  the  local  associations  are  now  seriously  Indebted 
to  the  land  banks,  and  their  stock  cannot  be  liquidated  to 
make  It  possible  for  ths  individual  borrower  who  has  paid 
off  his  k>an  to  get  back  the  value  of  his  stock.    Xn  the 
Spokane  district  there  were  once  600  of  these  local  assocla- 
litmn.    At  the  pfiscnt  time  there  are  37ft,  of  which  only  70 
arn  solvent,    One  hundsed  and  eifht  of  the  associations  in 
the  Spokane  district  are  indebted  to  the  land  bank  (or  mors 
than  too  p^reent  ot  their  stock.    That  may  be  attributed  to 
bad  ecimomtc  conditions,  but  it  is  certainly  due,  In  part  at 
least,  U)  the  policies  land  banks  have  adopted  with  respect 
to  thsir  associations.    Most  responsible  officials  within  the 
system  Itself  will  admit  that  land  banks  have  tried  to  conduct 
the  entire  credit  operation  from  the  central  office,    Par  too 
frequently  the  recommendation  of  a  local  board  of  directors, 
familiar  with  local  conditions,  has  been  disregarded  In  making 
a  loan.    Their  requesU  for  forbearance  In  meritorious  cases 
have  been  Ignored.    Where  pressure  for  payment  Is  heavy, 
the  farmer  mines  the  soil  and  frequently  foreclosure  has 
been  pushed  to  completion  only  to  find  that  the  farm  In- 
volved has  deteriorated  so  It  la  no  longer  worth  the  amount  of 
the  Indebtedness.    Although  the  associaUons  have  had  but  a 
very  small  part  in  deciding  who  should  get  a  loan  and  how 
that  loan  should  be  serviced,  they  are  held  liable  for  any 
losses  Incurred  tjy  the  bank  up  to  the  full  amount  of  their 
stock  In  the  association.    Under  the  indemnity  agreement. 
the  slightest  obligation  any  borrower  has  to  the  land  bank 
must  be  paid  before  any  other  borrower  can  liquidate  his 
stock,  even  though  his  own  loan  is  paid.    So.  for  practical 
purposes  the  framework  of  policy  has  operated  to  destroy  the 
financial  Integrity  and  the  basis  of  personal  responsibility 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  local  cooperative  associations. 
The  local  associations  have  been  given  no  real  source  of 
income,  although  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the 
land  banks  emplosring  high-salaried  officials  to  try  to  do  the 
things  which  could  better,  be  done  by  a  local  group  of 

farmers. 

Nationally,  here  Is  the  situation  of  the  national  farm  loan 
associations.  On  June  30.  1939,  there  were  1.267  associa- 
tions with  no  capital  impairment;  320  associations  with  very 
slight  impairment:  1.116  with  impairment  ranging  from  5  to 
100  percent;  and  1.187  having  impairment  exceeding  100  per- 
cent. Those  having  very  slight  impairment,  and  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $15,411,400.  owed  on  December  31.  1938.  $915,800; 
those  with  impairment  from  5  to  100  percent  and  capital 
stock  of  $30,219,600.  owed  $13,072,600;  and  those  with  im- 
pairment of  over  100  percent  and  capital  stock  of  $19,672,400 
owed  $77,366,200.  These  figures  Include  estimated  losses  from 
currently  delinquent  loans  as  well  as  established  losses.  The 
total  loss  actually  established  on  the  books  since  organiza- 
Uon  of  the  system  was  approximately  $36,492,000  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1938. 


■Time    UVWT   Wt   MADl    COOPMATIVB 

I  do  not  feel  that  a  far-flung  system  of  agricultural  credit 
can  succeed  unless  farmers  who  borrow  from  the  system  are 
permitted  to  participate  In  its  operation,  Its  administration. 
and  the  formation  of  lU  poUcles.  Responsible  officials  In 
the  Spokane  bank  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  national 
farm  loan  association  Is  nothing  more  than  a  name.  Its 
functions  have  been  curtailed.  lU  powers  have  been  destroyed, 
the  real  basis  of  its  usefulness  has  long  since  been  forgotten 
by  a  group  of  administrative  officials  more  interested  In  pri- 
vate banking  business  and  In  holding  their  Jobs  than  In  the 
credit  structure  of  agriculture. 

I  should  like  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  new  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  do 
something  about  making  effective  the  cooperative  features  of 
the  land  banks.  It  is  utterly  hopeless  to  try  to  get  coopera- 
tive administration  from  a  group  of  bankrupt,  downtrodden, 
nominal  associations.  If  the  farm-credit  system  is  to  get  out 
of  the  financial  hole  In  which  it  now  finds  Itself,  the  coopera- 
tive effort  of  Its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  borrowers  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  more  I  hear  about  preserving  our 
sound,  cooperative,  agricultural  credit  system,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  it  Is  not  sound;  it  is  not  cooperative;  and  It  wlU 
not  be  cither  sound  nor  cooperative  so  long  as  the  concepts 
of  Its  administration  disregard  fundamental  principles  of 
the  farming  buslnms  and  follow  classical  concepts  of  bank- 
ing, A  change  Is  needed,  and  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  able  to  make  that  change, 

The  men  who  have  been  in  charge  of  the  administrative 
policies  of  the  farm  Credit  AdmlnlstratUm  have  alwayn  sub- 
ordinated the  interests  of  the  farmer  to  other  group*,  even 
to  the  extent  of  questionable  legality.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
doubt  that  those  who  have  Invested  money  in  farm-loan 
bonds  Issued  by  land  banks  should  be  given  proper  protec- 
tion. But  let  us  never  forget  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Act  was  relief  to  agriculture  and  not  the  extorting 
of  imreasonable  and  imlawful  rates  of  interest  from  farmers, 
jonrr^rrocx  lakd  bajocs  DtTmAUDzo  fasmim  and  bokdhouwm 

Most  of  US  know  the  history  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act.  The 
abuses  of  usury  as  well  as  extortionate  charges  and  exactions 
of  private  lenders  led  to  the  enactment  of  this  act.  in  1916, 
after  a  commission  had  toured  Europe  to  examine  European 
land-credit  systems,  and  after  extensive  hearings  had  been 
held. 

Let  us  examine  the  operations  of  a  particular  type  of  land 
bank  resulting  from  the  act — namely.  Joint-stock  land 
banks — and  see  how  a  group  of  dictatorial  and  willful  men 
guiding  the  policies  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  have 
allowed  the  Joint -stock  banks  to  treat  farmers.  I  discuss 
these  Iwinks  in  order  to  show  what  practices  have  been  toler- 
ated by  those  in  control.  These  Joint-stock  banks  were  or- 
ganized to  offer  bigger  loans.  They  were  sheltered  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  People  felt 
that  they  had  a  definite  relation  to  the  Government 
which  supervised  their  activities,  though  they  owed  their 
origins  to  the  profit  motive.  These  banks  had  the  same  tax 
exemption  given  to  Federal  land  banks — complete,  except 
from  taxation  of  their  real  estate.  It  was  because  of  this  ex- 
emption and  other  advantages  that  these  banks  were  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  charging  a  rate  of  interest  on  farm  mort- 
gages taken  by  them  which  should  exceed  by  more  than  1 
percent  the  rate  of  interest  paid  to  bondholders.  In  other 
words,  the  "spread"  for  administrative  expenses  and  profits 
was  limited  to  1  percent. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  to  certain 
statements  made  in  the  Congress  wliile  the  Farm  Loan  Act 
was  under  consideration.  In  the  reports  accompanying  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  the  Joint  Conmiittee  on  Rural  Credits 
said,  among  other  things: 

The  land  banks  are  permitted  to  charge  farmers  1  percent  more 
for  Interest  than  they  pay  bondholders.  For  example,  U  the  current 
rate  on  farm-loan  bonds  Is  4  percent,  the  bank  may  charge  not  to 
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exceed  0  percent  to  (annen  who  borrow.  This  margin  of  1  percent 
on  the  amount  of  unpaid  principal  outstanding  la  available  to  the 
bank  for  expcnae  and  earning*. 

During  the  course  of  the  remarks  of  Senator  HolUs  in  pre- 
senting the  bill  to  the  Senate  it  was  said: 

The  entire  expenae  and  profit  mtist  come  out  of  the  1-peroent 
difference  between  the  amount  that  the  fann-loan  bonds  carry  and 
the  amount  at  which  the  money  U  loaned  to  the  farmer. 

Nothing  could  be  much  clearer  than  this. 

After  the  economic  depression  had  been  in  existence  for 
some  time.  Interest  rates  fell  about  as  low  as  they  have  ever 
been  In  this  country.  Accordingly  these  Joint-stock  land  banks 
proceeded  immediately  to  call  outstanding  issues  of  k>onds. 
paying  on  an  average  approximately  6  percent,  and  to  pay  off 
such  bond  Issues  by  issuing  new  bonds  carrying  an  Interest 
rate,  generally  speaking,  of  about  8  percent.  Thus,  If  a  Joint- 
stock  land  bank  had  $2,000,000  in  bonds  outstanding  arul  was 
operating  on  a  legal  income  of  $20,000 — 1  percent  of 
$2.000,000— by  such  device  they  Increased  their  tax-exempt 
income  from  120,000  to  $60,000.  since  tm  reduction  was  ever 
granted  any  farmer  whose  6-percent  mortgage  was  part 
security  for  their  issue  of  bonds.  The  figures  are  not  avail- 
able to  nm  at  this  time  as  to  Just  bow  much  money  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  lost  as  a  result  of  luch  refunding  transactions 
of  the  Joint-stock  land  banks.  It  run*  into  millions,  however, 
and  one  t>f  the  first  things  which  should  be  done  should  be  to 
compel  these  banks,  and  also  the  Federal  land  banks,  to  pay 
back  moneys  extorted  in  such  mgnntr  from  the  farm  classes 
of  this  country. 

wNo  eoT  TMS  raerrrf 

It  may  be  said  that  it  was  noccfiary  to  keep  the  old  Interest 
rates  on  farm  mortgages  because  if  such  reductions  were  made 
in  mortgage  rstes  upon  such  refunding  transactloru  at  the 
lower  interest  rates  the  banks  would  go  into  receivership.  If 
these  banks  have  been  unable  to  keep  their  own  houses  in 
order,  cerulnly  It  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  farmer.  But 
even  granting  that  such  argument  would  have  some  weight, 
attention  Is  drawn  to  the  policy  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration In  connection  with  refunding  activities.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  would  never  allow  any  Joint-stock  land 
bank  to  refimd  any  bond  issues  unless  the  appraisal  made  by 
Its  own  appraisers  showed  that,  even  If  the  refunding  trans- 
actions were  not  allowed,  the  bank  would  ultimately  pay  100 
cents  on  the  dollar  to  every  bondholder.  Hence,  it  is  obvious 
where  the  profits  have  gone — they  have  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  the  stockholders  and  the  officers  of  the  Joint-stock  land 
banks.  It  certainly  carries  the  theory  of  protecting  invested 
capital  to  a  very  far  extent  when  the  stockholding  class  is 
allowed  to  extort  Illegal  Interest  from  the  farming  class  with 
the  approval  of  the  Government  agency  which  is  supposed  to 
protect  him. 

Similar  refunding  transactions  have  been  effected  by  the 
Federal  land  banks.  No  matter  what  few  extra  phrases  may 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  act  which  may  purport  to  give 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  or  the  Governor  thereof,  the 
complete  power  over  interest  rates,  there  Is  no  denying  the 
fundamental  premise  that  the  spread  between  what  the 
farmer  paid  and  what  the  bondholder  received  as  Interest 
should  never  be  more  than  1  percent.  This  has  been  well 
known  among  farm  organizations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cer- 
tain farm  organizations  took  the  position  that  Federal  land 
banks,  ujwn  refunding  their  farm-loan  bonds  at  lower  interest 
rates,  should  pass  these  savings  on  to  the  farmer.  They  have 
never  done  so  and  never  intended  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  amendment  necessary  to  the  statutory  set-up  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  instituUons  which  it 
supervises,  to  compel  the  return  of  siirplus  interest  payments 
taken  from  the  farmer  by  such  refunding  practices.  The  only 
thing  which  is  necessary  Is  to  have  in  control  of  policies  of 
such  an  organization  a  group  o*  men  who  will  carry  out  the 
full  Intent  of  the  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act.  It  certainly  has  not  bad  such  a  group  in  control 
up  to  the  present  time. 
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There  1*  another  point  which  might  be  of  Interest  in  thlf 
connection.  When  these  Joint-stock  land  banks  went  into 
receivership,  in  a  number  of  Instances  the  assets  of  a  bank, 
after  they  had  been  administered  for  a  certain  while  by  a 
receiver,  would  be  sold,  at  an  enormous  discount,  to  privato 
speculators.  In  this  connection,  study  should  be  made  of 
receiverships  handled  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
The  exact  amount  of  dlscoimt  on  these  assets  cannot  now  be 
stated,  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that  these  assets  were  sold 
at  60  cents  on  a  dollar.  The  specxUators  who  bought  these 
assets  never,  of  course,  reduced  the  principal  of  the  mort- 
gages so  bought,  and  never  gave  the  farm  borrower  the 
benefit  of  the  discount  at  which  the  purchase  was  effected. 

rAEMnui  DCMZzs  RinirAifciNO  nuvuxoia 
In  my  own  section  we  had  a  Joint-stock  land  bank  which 
became  Insolvent.  The  proposition  was  advanced  that  the 
farm  borrowers  and  former  farm  owners  who  had  been  fore- 
closed should  Join  themselves  together  as  a  cooperative  and 
borrow  from  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  enough  money  to  pay 
the  bondholders  what  the  appraised  value  of  the  assets 
amount^Jd  to  and  purchase  all  the  assets  of  the  insolvent 
bank.  Then  each  former  mortgagor  or  former  owner  could 
refinance  his  mortgage  st  the  deflated  value  and  in  that  way 
the  loans  r(«celved  by  the  cooperatire  would  be  paid  off,  Xn 
such  manner  the  deflation  in  values  lyrought  on  through 
economic  necessity  would  t)e  passad  on  to  the  farmers. 

X  am  advised  that  this  plan  was  presented  to  his  superior 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  legal  section  of  the  land  baiUc 
division  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  but  It  was  com- 
pletely disregarded.  The  general  attitude  of  responslblo 
Farm  Credit  offlclals  seems  to  have  been  that  a  group  of 
farmers  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  deflated  values  con- 
stituted a  conspiracy.  A  group  of  bankers  doing  the  same 
thing  constitutes  good  business  and  sotmd  banking. 

TMC   BONDKOLDBB  BOCrr 

The  instances  cited  are  but  typical  of  the  philosophy  which 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Whenever  any  change  of  policy  has  been  suggested  as  an  aid 
to  agriculture,  a  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  about  the  twnd- 
holders.  Whether  we  are  willing  to  recognize  it  or  not.  bond- 
holders are  interested  in  farm-credit  bond  Issues  simply  be- 
cause they  are  as  good  as  guaranteed  by  the  Treasury.  I, 
for  one,  am  ready  to  write  that  guaranty  into  the  law  and  to 
destroy  for  all  time  to  come  this  fallacious  but  effective  argu- 
ment which  everlastingly  is  the  basis  for  making  credit  per- 
secution out  of  what  Congress  intended  to  be  credit  aid. 

The  basic  reason  for  placing  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  reorganization  bill  was  to  reduce  administrative  costs  of 
governmental  and  semi  governmental  agencies  by  eliminating 
duplicating  services  and  unnecessary  overhead.  When  the 
false  issues  now  being  created  by  vociferous  but  imlnformed 
groups  are  cleared  away,  I  think  we  shall  recognize  that  we 
now  have  an  unparalleled  opporttmity  for  reorganization  of 
the  farm  credit  sjrstem  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  of 
the  farm  borrower. 

CZCZS8IVK  OV1XHKAO  008TB,  RCD  TAPE 

In  Farm  Credit  there  are  7.649  active  separate  and  distinct 
corporations,  the  existence  of  each  of  which  involves  an  ex- 
pense. A  production  credit  association  is  organized  by  the 
Production  Credit  Corporation  in  a  district.  When  it  makes 
a  loan,  it  sends  that  loan  to  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  for  dlscoimt.  If  production  credit  is  needed  by  a  group 
of  farmers  rather  than  by  Just  one.  they  must  go  to  the  bank 
for  cooperatives;  and  if  the  loan  is  made,  it  is  sent  to  tJhe 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  for  dlscoimt.  Thus  we 
have  three  well-staffed,  expensive  banks  engaged  in  the  work 
of  one. 

The  Federal  land  banks  with  their  far-flung  organization 
have  been  engaged  in  making  first-mortgage  loans.  When 
the  land  bank  commissioner's  fund  was  created  by  Congress 
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Individual  members,  as  such.  pursiUng  the  dictates  ot  their  own 
inclinations.     The    Associated    Young    liemocrats.    however,    indl- 
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to  permit  second-mortgage  loans,  the  land  banks  were  desig- 
nated to  act  as  agent  in  making  those  loans.  Subsequently 
we  find  that  resident  vice  presidents  of  the  Federal  farm- 
mortgage  corporations  have  been  established  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts, duplicating  the  land  bank's  administration  of  Federal 
farm-mortgage  funds. 

Another  deterrent  factor  which  I  have  observed  Is  that 
within  the  individual  land  banks  there  has  been  evolved  the 
most  complicated  procedure  and  the  worst  red  tape  which 
winds  up  any  activity  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  annual  cost  of  operating  the  12  lands  banks  was 
$21,793,100  in  1939.  During  the  same  year  the  cost  of  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  was  $1,552,- 
800;  the  Production  Credit  Corporation,  $1,343,000;  the 
banks  for  cooperatives.  $990,100.  The  total  administrative 
bill  of  the  12  regional  offices  of  these  4  institutions  was 
$26,679,000.  I  doubt  that  any  agency  which  must  operate 
on  appropriated  funds  spends  a  comparable  amount  for  a 
comparable  service.  It  can  and  has  been  said  that  this 
money  does  not  come  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  but  it  does 
come  out  of  the  income  of  farmers  with  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  hope  that  the  new  administra- 
tion of  the  farm-credit  system  will  make  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  proced\ires  and  organizations  with  a  view  to  elimi- 
nation of  this  useless,  wasteful,  and  unjustifiable  expense  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country. 

HOra    rOB    THZ    rUTUKK 

I  hope  that  the  association  of  farm -credit  agencies  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  give  them  a  realization  of 
conditions  affecting  agriculture  and  an  understanding  that 
credit  must  be  adjusted  to  agricultural  needs.  I  hope  that 
policies  may  be  revised  so  that  the  farm-credit  organization 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  agency  of  service  and  not  one  of 
destruction.  I  hope  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion will  be  to  give  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm 
borrowers  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  credit  system 
they  helped  to  create  and  for  which  they  are  paying  the  bills. 
I  hope,  finally,  that  administrative  officials  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  wiU,  in  the  future,  be  encouraged  to 
devote  their  efforts  to  the  sound,  helpful,  cooperative  admin- 
istration of  credit  and  that  they  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
devote  their  time  and  energy  to  lobbying  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  own  jobs.  I  hope,  also,  that  they  will  cease  to 
Influence  the  President  to  veto  bills  for  lower  interest  rates  to 
farmers,  while  making  possible  huge  earnings  for  dishonest 
speculators.  I  hope,  finally,  that  they  will  cease  to  "bear 
down  with  terrific  oppression  upon  that  class  which  derives 
Its  sustenance  from  the  soil"  and  that  they  will  help  us  to 
put  an  end  to  deficiency  judgments  on  farmers  in  favor  of 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  which  should  protect 
them.    That  would.  Indeed,  be  a  real  farm -aid  program. 

LXCISLATION   NZEOED 

More  than  6  years  ago  I  made  two  speeches  In  this  House 
on  the  defects  of  the  Federal  land  bank  system.  In  those 
speeches  I  outlined  some  of  the  features  of  farm  legislation 
which  I  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary.  I  insisted  that 
interest  should  be  decidedly  lower.  The  statement  I  made  at 
that  time  was  that  the  farmer  could  not  pay  interest  exceed- 
ing 2  percent  and  that  a  borrower  should  not  be  expected  to 
have  5  percent  taken  from  the  face  of  his  loan  to  guarantee 
his  neighbor's  loan  in  the  same  association.  Bills  to  that 
effect  were  then  introduced  into  the  Congress. 

On  the  4th  of  March  this  year  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  introduced  H.  R.  8748.  which  incor- 
porates many  of  the  features  I  advocated  6  years  ago.  Under 
this  pending  bill,  interest  is  to  be  3  percent,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  furnish  the  money  directly  to  the  farmers  without 
any  of  the  subterfuge  such  as  has  been  used.  The  pending 
bill  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  existing  law,  and  will  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  farmers  who  are  obliged  to  have 
financial  help.  Deficiency  Judgments  are  therein  abolished 
except  in  bad-faith  cases.  I  have  been  contending  for  many 
years  for  this  reform.  i?-. 


A  bin  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate,  sponsored  by 
several  Senators,  to  reinstate  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration as  an  independent  agency.  This  unquestionably  has 
the  backing  of  the  WaU  Street  group.  The  big  insurance 
companies  in  New  York  have  again  actively  entered  the  best 
farm  loan  field  and  are  offering  loans  at  from  4  to  4»4  IJer- 
cent.  This  group  of  bankers  and  financiers  is  very  anxious  to 
keep  the  interest  rates  high,  so  they,  very  naturally,  want  no 
fundamental  change  in  the  farm-credit  law.  They  want  local 
associations  to  continue  to  take  5  percent  of  the  borrower's 
money  to  buy  stock  in  an  association.  They  know  this  makes 
the  farmers  prefer  the  insurance-company  loan,  as  they  have 
resented  what  actually  was  a  bonus.  In  rare  cases  only  has 
the  borrower  been  able  to  realize  anything  from  the  5  percent 
exacted  of  him  when  he  takes  the  loan.  Those  in  opposition 
to  the  administration  are  trying  to  make  a  political  issue  out 
of  this. 

So  the  fight  has  really  advanced  until  it  is  a  contest  between 
those  urged  on  by  the  Wall  Street  bankers,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  regain  the  old  system  under  an  independent  head, 
with  a  pipe  line  to  Wall  Street,  and  those  like  myself,  who  are 
very  anxious  to  make  of  the  farm-credit  system  a  really 
cooperative  institution,  farmer  controlled,  and  of  greatest 
value  to  the  farming  communities  of  the  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  yielded  to  "frenzied 
finance"  as  have  some  other  agencies  of  the  Government. 


Banquet  of  the  Associated  Young  Democrats 
of  Baltimore  County 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  HERBERT  R.  OCONOR  AND  HON.  JAMES 

A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday.  March 
7,  at  the  armory  in  Towson.  Baltimore  Coimty.  Md..  which 
is  the  town  where  I  was  born,  reared,  and  now  live,  a  great 
nonfactional  banquet  and  dance  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Associated  Young  Democrats  of  Baltimore  County, 
which  is  afOliated  with  the  Young  Democrats  of  Maryland  and 
the  Young  Democrats  of  America.  Their  president,  Mr. 
Harry  J.  P.  Korrell.  presided,  and  Hon.  James  J.  Lindsay,  also 
a  member  of  the  club  and  State  senator  of  Baltimore  County, 
acted  as  toastmaster. 

In  addition  to  the  short  address  which  I  delivered,  the  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  the  Honorable  George  L.  Radcliffe, 
United  States  Senator  of  Maryland,  and  addressed  by  the 
Honorable  Howard  Bruce.  Democratic  national  committee- 
man of  Maryland,  and  by  the  Honorable  Herbert  R.  O'Conor, 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  Maryland,  who  welcomed  and 
introduced  the  guest  speaker  of  the  evening,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Parley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  delivered  the  principal  address. 

Printed  as  a  foreword  to  the  menu  of  this  occasion  was  the 
following : 

The  Associated  Young  Democrats  of  Baltimore  County  were 
organized  In  Decemtjer  1937.  with  an  original  membership  of  about 
40.  which  has  grown  to  more  than  1.250.  The  purpcses  of  the 
organization  are  to  stimulate  In  young  people  of  Baltimore  County 
an  active  Interest  In  governmental  affairs,  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  popular  government,  to  foster  and  perpetuate  the  Ideals  and 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and.  through  Its  administra- 
tion, provide  the  highest  degree  of  social  Justice  and  welfare, 
together  with  efficiency  and  honesty  in  government. 

As  an  organization,  the  Associated  Yoting  Democrats  of  Baltimore 
County  take  no  part  in.  and  are  pledged  to  no  candidate  or  candi- 
dates in.  any  party  primary,  although  there  Is  no  restriction  on 
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Individual  members,  as  such,  pursuing  the  dictates  of  their  own 
Inclinations.  The  Associated  Young  democrats,  however,  indl- 
Ttdually  and  collectively,  are.  In  the  spirit  of  true  democracy, 
pledged  to  loyally  support  the  nominees  of  the  party. 

I  congratulate  the  young  Democrats  of  my  home  county 
upon  the  ability,  determination,  and  courage  displayed,  not 
only  in  arranging  such  an  affair  but  in  having  Postmaster 
General  Farley  as  their  guest  speaker,  thereby  bringing  to 
the  people  of  Maryland  one  of  the  most  convincing  and  logi- 
cal speeches  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hear. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  Postmaster  General  Farley  for 
his  kind  references  to  me. 

In  my  remarks  I  referred  to  the  administration  of  the  Post 
Offlce  Department  of  this  Government  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Farley,  during  which  time  he  has  taken  it  out  of  the  red 
until  today,  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  Department  is 
operating  at  a  profit.  I  referred  to  Postmaster  General  Farley 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  Cabinet  members  with  the  Con- 
gress and,  finally,  as  the  very  effective  and  capable  chairman 
of  the  Dc-mccratic  National  Committee.  But  for  the  fact 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  Maryland,  who  Introduced 
Postmaster  General  Farley,  and  whose  remarks  I  shall  insert 
herein,  covered  the  life  and  service  of  this  distinguished 
Democrat  so  well.  I  would  incorporate  at  greater  length  my 
own  remarks.  With  permission  of  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  insert  at  this  point  the  two  addresses  referred  to  above — 
that  of  the  Honorable  Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  who  welcomed 
and  introduced  Postmaster  General  Farley,  and  Postmaster 
General  Farley's  address  of  the  evening: 

ADDKZSa     BT     CON'SRNOB     HERBERT     R.     O'CONOR 

It  l8  a  distinct  privilege  for  us  to  have  as  our  guest  this  evening 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  In  public  life  In  America,  who.  pos- 
sibly bc-yond  all  other  representatives  of  our  Government,  is  known 
Indlvldiially  to  many  thousands  of  the  residents  of  these  United 
States  He  is.  we  are  pleased  to  observe,  particularly  well  known 
to  Marylanders.  for  we  have  had  opportunities  to  entertain  him 
before  It  can  be  said,  I  believe,  that  there  is  no  man  who  could 
come  to  address  this  or  any  other  representative  Democratic  gather- 
ing in  cur  State  who  would  be  welcomed  more  cordially  for  his 
own  personal  traits  than  our  guest  of  this  evening. 

No  organization  Is  more  worthy  of  such  an  honored  guest  and 
speaker  as  we  have  this  evening  than  your  own  group,  the  Asso- 
ciated Young  Democrats  of  Baltimore  County.  It  was  my  personal 
good  fortune  2  years  ago  to  be  a  guest  and  speaker  at  your  flrst 
annual  banquet,  a  t>anquet  which  launched  your  group  on  an  era 
of  progress  that  really  has  been  astonishing  As  I  recall  It.  there 
were  only  about  280  memt>ers  at  that  time.  Now  your  ranks  numt)er 
well  over  a  thoti^and.  and  through  your  affiliation  with  the  State 
and  National  Associations  of  Youxtg  Democrats  you  are  an  Integral 
and  important  part  of  one  of  the  most  Influential  groups  of  our 
pcdltlcal  life  today. 

Recently  during  a  newspaper  Interview  In  Florida.  I  volunteered 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Farlev  Is  the  outstanding  political  strategist 
of  our  times.  Through  a  slight  mUunderstandlng  of  a  word,  the 
Associated  Preas  dispatch  quoted  me  as  describing  him  as  the 
outstanding  strategist  of  all  ttmes.  While  I  realize  that  that  is 
taking  a  good  deal  of  territory.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. Certainly  the  memory  ot  Mr.  Farley's  remarkable  achieve- 
ment In  the  field  of  national  poUtica,  preliminary  to  the  1932  elec- 
tion, stamps  him  as  a  political  organleer  and  leader  of  the  flrst 
order.  While  campaign  managers  of  other  leading  candidates  then 
tn  the  field  publicly  proclaimed  the  availability  of  their  respective 
candidates.  Mr  Parley  quietly,  trat  most  effectively,  was  lining  up  to 
each  State  the  all-Important  votes  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  When  the 
other  candidates  and  their  managers  Anally  reached  the  climax  they 
found  that  Mr  Farley  had  harvested  the  bulk  of  votes  and  that 
It  was  too  late  for  them  to  attempt  to  undo  his  efforts.  Stoce 
then.  I  need  not  cite  the  additional  proofs  he  has  given  of  his 
extraordinary  ability  In  this  respect. ^  ^ 

There  Is  no  man  within  the  ranks  of  the  DemocraUc  Party  today 
who  has  done  more  teUlng  personal -contact  work  with  the  re- 
sponsible Democratic  leaders  throughout  the  country,  and  more 
particularly  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  individual  voters. 
By  his  personal  eflorU  he  has  contributed  enormously  to  the  present 
high  estate  of  the  Democratic  Party  throughout  the  Nation.  Yet. 
loyal  Democrat  that  he  la  and  party  man  to  the  core,  few  there 
were  even  among  his  political  enemies,  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  his  recent  declaration  at  Winston  Salem,  N.  C.  when  he  went 
on  record  definitely  as  saying:  "I  would  like  to  make  It  perfectly 
clear  without  preterise  of  flag  waving,  that  I  am  parUsan  to 
poUtlcs  and  honesUy  devoted  to  the  success  and  welfare  of  my 
party  I  also  want  to  make  It  clear  that  if  at  any  time  I  am  con- 
fronted with  the  issue  of  the  welfare  of  my  party,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  welfare  of  my  country  on  the  other,  that  issue  has  already 
been  decided  I  love  my  country  better  than  I  love  the  Democratic 
Party  It  is  my  constant  hope  that  I  will  never  be  confronted  with 
such  an  Issue,  but  If  It  should  come  In  this  hour  of  international 


chaos,  I  owe  too  much  to  America  to  sacriflce  my  flrst  loyalty  upon 
the  altar  of  party  exjjedlency  or  party  fealty." 

In  his  work  of  building  up  the  Democratic  Party  during  these 
last  8  years  Mr.  Parley  has  been  called  ujJon  to  be  not  only  an 
organizer  but  a  diplomat  in  the  truest  sense.  He  has  been  an 
toveterate  traveler  in  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  he 
has  shown  a  "social  ability."  If  I  may  term  It  so,  that  is  truly 
extraordinary.  Those  of  us  in  public  life  in  Maryland  who  are 
called  upon  to  make  many  contacts  throughout  the  year  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  can  appreciate,  possibly  more  than  the  average 
nonpolitlcal  person.  Mr.  Parley's  ability  to  meet  people  Just  once, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  then  not  only  to  remember  them 
months  and  even  years  later,  but  to  be  able  to  greet  them  by 
their  first  names. 

So  highly  publicized  have  been  his  political  activities  over  this 
period  of  years  that  one  might  be  tempted  to  forget  the  other  side 
of  his  versatile  nature — namely,  his  well-developed  grasp  of  the  fun- 
damental economic  Issues  that  face  oiir  country  today.  Along  these 
lines  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  same  Winston-Salem 
speech,  wherein  Mr.  Parley  presented,  impressively  and  intelligently, 
hit  concept  of  the  responsibilities  of  employers  and  employees  in 
intlvistry,  of  stockholders,  and  lastly  of  the  proper  attitude  of  govern- 
ment toward  Industry.  Striking  out  strongly  In  defense  of  the 
pr(jflt  motive  and  of  the  system  of  free  enterprise,  which  have  been 
th .'  bases  of  the  economy  of  our  democratic  Oovernment,  Mr.  Parley 
went  on  to  say  that  he  would  allow  government  only  to  occupy 
tho  status  of  an  umpire  and  not  that  of  dictator  or  usurper.  While 
some  residents  of  our  country,  both  in  public  offlce  and  out,  may 
fe<  1  that  there  is  an  antipathy  between  government  and  business. 
Ml.  Farley  definitely  does  not  share  this  view.  He  dismissed  with 
sccrn  the  erroneous  view  that  government  aiid  businf^ss  are  natur- 
ally arrayed  in  hostile  camps  and  asserted  the  contrary  doctrine 
thit  there  can  be  no  sane  and  durable  prosperity  unless  all  the 
elements — government,  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture — work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good. 

Tn  his  own  particular  sphere  of  the  business  management  of  the 
G(  vcrnment,  the  Post  Offlce  Department.  Mr.  Parley  has  given  a 
coavlnclng  demon.strallcn  of  what  quiet  business  efficiency  can 
ac'omplish.  During  all  of  the  8  years  that  he  has  been  the  head 
of  this  Department  there  has  been  general  approval  of  the  crnduct 
of  its  affairs.  During  this  span  of  8  years  the  modern  problem  of 
airplane  transportation  of  the  mails  and  the  overseas  expansion 
of  airplane  mail  delivery  has  been  met  and  is  being  solved  In  the 
same  quiet  and  efficient  manner.  Where  publicity  is  desirable  and 
wlicre  new  avenues  of  revenue  legitimately  can  be  found,  Mr.  Parley 
hes  been  alert  to  make  use  cf  them.  I  refer  to  the  many  Interesting 
Lsjues  of  commemorative  stamps  that  have  been  brought  out  by 
the  Post  Offlce  Department  In  the  past  few  years — Issues  that  have 
been  eagerly  sought  by  Interested  persons  all  over  the  world. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  in  great  measure  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  splendid  qualities  of  public  and  political  enterprise 
shown  by  Mr.  Parley,  his  name  has  come  forward  prominently  for 
consideration  as  a  possible  nominee  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  This  development  has  occasioned  wide  Interest  among 
Democratic  circles  everywhere  and  has  elicited  much  comment 
fn>m  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

I  quote  from  one  southern  paper,  which  said :  "If  James  A.  Farley 
is  a  candidate  for  high  offlce  In  this  land,  we  believe  that  he  has 
stated  an  attitude  toward  fundamental  problems  which  should,  in 
that  respect  at  least,  qualify  him  for  any  position  of  solemn  trust 
to  which  he  might  aspire.  We  do  not  know  his  plans.  There  are 
things  we  do  know  however:  That  he  Is  an  inspiration  and  an 
example  for  every  mother's  son  In  his  personal  habits;  that  his 
honesty  Is  as  long  as  the  tall  shadow  which  he  casts  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land;  that  his  word  Is  as  steadfast  as  the 
snilUng  sky  above  him;  and  tluit  his  growth  In  stature  as  a  man 
and  as  a  leader  has  been  an  American  phenomenon.  No;  we  do  not 
krow  what  will  happen  at  the  Democratic  National  Oonventlon, 
but  we  do  know  that  Jim  Farley  and  his  views  will  not  be  Ignored 
there,  and  that  his  strong  voice  will  stog  loud  to  the  chorus  which 
shapes  oxir  ooiintry's  destinies.  And  practical  politician  or  not,  we 
sajute  him  as  a  statesman." 

Mr.  Farley  Is  a  public  servant  whose  official  and  personal  conduct 
are  beyond  reproach,  whose  business  ability  and  Integrity  are  con- 
ceded universally,  whose  political  sagacity  is  acclaimed  within  his 
party  and  respected  by  his  opponents,  whose  reputation  as  an  In- 
terpreter of  the  American  mind  and  as  a  prc^het  of  political  futures 
ranks  him  absolutely  to  a  class  to  himself,  I  know  that  In  pre- 
senting such  a  remarkable  person  to  this  group  I  am  delivering 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  it  Is  therefore  my  great 
and  valued  privilege  to  announce  to  you  your  next  speaker — Post- 
m  ister  General  of  the  United  States  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  the  Honorable  Jaoaes  A.  Farley. 

ADDRESS  BT  JAMES  A.  FARUrT 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  thank  Governor  O'Conor  very  much  for  th* 
flattering  and.  I  hope  deserved,  tribute  which  he  has  paid  to  me. 
It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  in  the  home  town  of  my  friend. 
Congressman  "Bnj."  Colx.  Congressman  Colx  Is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious,  able,  and  efficient  Members  of  Congress,  You  are 
fortunate  in  having  him  as  your  Representative. 

Maryland  supplies  a  fine  forum  for  a  political  discussion,  especially 
so  when  the  program  is  in  the  hands  of  its  young  men  and  women 
voters. 

While  normally  Democratic,  the  Free  State  has  a  rare  sense  ot 
political  Independence,  and  the  party  hoping  to  c^ture  its  electoral 
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The  Democratic  Party  has  written  Into  law  a  series  of  enact-  i  national  elections  has  been  due  to  large  measure  to  the  devoted 
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▼ote  mxist  flret  prpwnt  a  convincing  case  to  the  public.  This  is  our 
task  in  the  Presidential  year  of  1940.  and  with  your  good  help. 
Maryland  should  once  again  be  found  on  the  right  aide  of  the 
political  lodger  on  the  5th  of  ne:*t  November. 

A  healthy  sign  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  growing 
Influence  of  Young  Democratic  Clubs  in  national  affairs.  Your 
organization  is  still  relatively  young.  When  first  organized,  the 
clubs  had  a  wealth  of  enthusiastic  members  who  wanted  to  play  a 
useful  part  In  public  affairs,  but  without  very  definite  notions  on 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  That  is  far  from  the  fact 
today.  Your  organliatlon  has  fo\ind  a  place  and  a  purpose,  and  the 
political  observer  who  tries  to  gage  the  prevailing  tides  must  make 
•-•  ample  reckoning  for  the  power  and  the  influence  of  the  Young 
Democrats. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  also  that  you  have  had  the  good  sense  to  look 

beyond   immediate   needs  to  the  general  welfare.     Youth   has  its 

problems,  but  these  cannot  be  set  aside  In  a  separate  compartment 

.--  lAd  given  treatment  without  considering  the  needs  and  aspirations 

^        of  other  citizen*.     You  have  escaped   the  danger  of  becoming  a 

.-.^  clats  group  whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  agitate  for  special  favors  of 

Its  ovm 

.^^  "Ehc  Young  Democratic  Clubs  have  lived  up  in  splendid  fashion  to 

^  "  Idtal.s  of  those   who  brought   them   Into  being.     The   primary 

ptI?po»r  was  to  fxise  the  energy,  the  zeal,  and  the  cotirage  of  youth 

Into  the  party  councils,  and  to  create  a  means  by  which  young 

voters  could  cooperate  with  their  elders  on  a  common  footing.    This 

purpose  has  been  realized  and  the  outcome  has  been  fortunate  both 

for  the  party  and  for  the  Nation. 

The  political  atmosphere  is  always  confusing  Just  before  a 
national  election  and  this  year  is  no  exception.  In  the  btistle 
and  excitement  caused  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival  candi- 
dates, we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  f\uidamental  Issues.  Yet.  when 
the  preliminaries  have  been  disposed  of,  two  outstanding  ques- 
tions win  remain  for  the  disposition  of  the  voters  at  next  fall's 
election.  These  are:  First,  has  the  Democratic  Party  measured 
up  to  Its  responsibilities?  Second,  has  the  Republican  Party 
recovered  Its  balance  and  regained  the  power  of  leadership? 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  the  second  question  first.  After  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  1936,  the  master  minds  of  the  G.  O.  P. 
reached  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  the  party  needed  something 
positive  and  constructive  to  recapture  public  confidence.  The 
practice  of  condemning  everything  undertaken  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration  had  been  a  flop.  In  other  words  they  recognized 
that  the  time  had  come  to  go  throtigh  the  bankruptcy  wringer. 
get  rid  of  liabilities  and  frozen  assets,  and  start  business  afresh 
With  a  new  line  of  goods. 
»•  Dr  Glenn  Prank  was  appointed  a  kind  of  friendly  receiver  to 
iijP  what  could  be  done.  He  was  gflven  the  Job  of  pliklng  the  best 
Republican  brains  In  the  hope  that  something  mlghr  be  found  out 
f/t  which  to  fashion  a  program.  He  was  given  a  couple  of  hun- 
d^jPd  helpers  because  the  task  was  great. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  two  and  a  half  years.  Dr.  Frank's  com- 
mittee recently  made  Its  report.  Although  the  full  text  was  made 
ttMhUr  by  the  Republican  National  Committee,  that  cautious  body 
'  ^tSbkly  disclaimed  responalbUity  for  Its  contents.  The  committee 
dMD^^  °^^  ^*^  ^^"  findings  of  the  Frank  committee  were  not 
"Igtfcial — it  was  merely  a  sort  of  amateur  or  extra-legal  group 
engaged  In  a  pleasant  pastime.  The  report  was  nothing  more 
than  a  trial  balloon  which  might  or  might  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Republican  Party. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  might  be  unwise  to  attack  the 
findings  of  the  Frank  committee  because  the  Republicans  might 
respond  that  they  disliked  them  also.  However,  to  be  honest.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  the  tone  of  the  report  was  a  refreshing 
substitute  for  the  fountain  of  muddy  oratory  which  has  gushed 
forth  from  O.  O.  P.  "sources  during  the  coiuse  of  weary  years. 
The  Prank  committee  acknowledged  that  the  cotmtry  has  prob- 
lems and  that  sometlilng  should  be  done  about  them. 

In  fact,  the  Prank  committee  went  further.  In  effect,  it  placed 
the  stamp  of  approval  upon  many  of  the  measures  which  the 
Republican  leaders  did  their  best  to  stifle  in  Congress  and  have 
been  condemning  ever  since.  The  Prank  committee  report  Is  a 
fiWifig  step  forward  from  the  Republican  platform  of  1936 — and  a 
"'((W)  in  the  direction  of  Democratic  policies.  This  Is  true  In  sev- 
elll  respects,  most  of  which  have  been  pointed  out  In  the  dally 
press.  Among  other  things,  it  is  Ironic  to  recall  the  bitter  fight 
wagM  by  the  Republicans  against  the  social-security  program  in 
ilw0936  campaign — In  view  of  Dr.  Prank's  recommendation  for 
extending  the  system.  This  thought  Inevitably  brings  into  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  the  Republicans  in  their  new-found 
liberalism. 

But  the  outstanding  fact  Is  that  this  canvass  of  the  best  Repub- 
lican brains,  embodied  in  the  Prank  report,  has  failed  to  imcover 
a  single  new  Idea  or  approach  for  dealing  with  national  problems, 
everything  suggested  Is  either  an  adaptauon  of  what  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  already  done  or  a  rettim  to  the  methods  that 
prevailed  in  the  good  old  days.  After  years  of  trying,  the  Repub- 
licans can  think  of  nothing  more  exciting  to  offer  the  voters  than 
-  a  modified  New  Deal. 

The  progressive  outlook  of  the  Prank  committee  on  labor,  the 
fartn.  tariff,  and  foreign  policies  is  \uiique  in  G.  O.  P.  circles,  but 
Ij^jBfy  not  last  long.  When  the  Old  Guarders  gather  in  the  back 
fitSf%t  the  Philadelphia  convention  this  coming  June.  I  fear  for 
t^Frate  of  Dr.  Prank's  noble  brain  child.  If  it  survives  at  all.  it 
VlU  protwbly  be  scarred  and  marked  beyond  recognition.    And  the 
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task  of  framing  a  platform  on  which  the  party  can  unite  wont 
be  any  harder  than  the  task  of  finding  a  standard  bearer. 

There  are  three  eminent  gentlemen  who  seem  to  have  the  edge 
in  the  spirited  contest  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination. 
Their  divergent  viewpoints  cast  a  revealing  light  on  the  confusion 
of  thought  in  party  ranks.  One  of  the  three  aspirants,  after  a 
tremendous  preliminary  bulld-up,  tossed  his  hat  In  the  ring  by 
coming  out  brtdly  for  optimism  and  against  pessimism.  In  his 
forthright  app^  for  the  brighter  side  of  life,  the  spirit  of  PoUy- 
anna  still  carries  on. 

Another  prospective  candidate  has  arrived  at  the  profound  con- 
clusion that  most  of  the  Democratic  program  Is  excellent,  but  he 
thinks  It  wotild  be  a  good  Idea  to  assign  him  the  task  of  adminis- 
tering It.  The  third  candidate,  frank  but  cautious,  has  let  It  be 
known  that  he  will  throw  out  Just  as  much  of  the  Democratic 
program  as  he  dares. 

Two  of  these  Republican  candidates  are  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  They  are  In  hearty  accord  In  suspecting  the  motives 
of  the  Chief  Executives,  yet  they  are  far  apart  on  the  best  way 
of  circumventing  his  deep  designs.  On  the  administration's  neu- 
trality program,  on  Finnish  relief,  and  on  other  highly  contro- 
versial matters  they  have  found  it  advisable  or  expedient  to  cast 
their  votes  on  opposite  sides. 

I  almost  overlooked  Mr.  Hoover.  That  he  Is  willing  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  and  enter  the  lists,  no  one  doubts  for  a  moment. 
Unfortunately,  the  ground  swell  of  popular  demand  for  his  candi- 
dacy has  failed  to  get  under  way.  But  undaunted  and  undls- 
couraged.  Mr.  Hoover  still  goes  forth  to  the  political  wars, 
proclaiming  that  he  had  the  depression  licked  in  1932  until  the 
Democrats  took  over  the  controls  and  spoiled  It  all.  He  makes  the 
plea  that,  although  he  failed  to  see  the  depression  coming  when 
he  peeked  around  the  comer,  he  delivered  a  knock-out  blow  the 
minute  he  sensed  Its  presence.  The  public  has  a  different  view- 
point. 

In  bygone  years,  when  the  G.  O.  P.  was  in  the  majority  with  a 
comfortable  margin  to  work  on.  the  selection  of  a  Presidential 
standard  bearer  was  a  fairly  easy  task  for  the  party  managers  and 
operators.  They  had  a  formula  and  a  standard  pattern  which 
seldom  varied.  The  candidate  ultimately  selected,  regardless  of 
popular  feeling,  had  to  be  solid,  substantial,  and  "safe  "  In  other 
words,  they  picked  a  man  who  delivered  a  good  front-porch  speech, 
talked  In  pleasing  generalities,  and  responded  readily  to  the  notions 
and  suggestions  of  those  who  put  across  his  nomination.  They 
wanted  a  figurehead  instead  of  a  leader,  and  usually  they  got  what 
they  wanted. 

A  goodly  portion  of  the  Republican  leaders  still  yearn  to  employ 
the  old  formula,  and  certainly  their  wish  Is  seconded  by  the  solid 
citizens  who  supply  the  party  war  chest.  They  long  once  again  for 
a  "safe"  President — meaning,  of  course,  a  Chief  Executive  who  will 
do  their  bidding  and  let  things  drift.  Some  of  the  more  thoughtful, 
however,  are  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  course.  The 
country  is  not  in  the  mood.  In  this  time  of  troubled  world  affairs, 
to  ratify  a  Presidential  candidate  who  was  selected  not  because  of 
his  talent  for  leadership  but  because  of  his  lack  of  It. 

So  the  search  for  a  likely  Republican  candidate  goes  forward.  It 
may  be  that  between  now  and  convention  time  the  miracle  will 
happen.  The  Ideal  candidate  may  spring  forth  from  some  hidden 
comer  ready  to  give  voice,  fire,  and  purpose  to  his  party.  Unless 
the  unexpected  does  happen,  however,  frankly  I  see  small  reason 
for  concern  among  us  Democrats.  The  opposition  candidates  al- 
ready In  the  field  are  hardly  the  t3rpe  to  cause  you  sleepless  nights 
or  anxious  days.  Far  from  fanning  the  flame  of  public  enthusiasm, 
they  have  failed  to  excite  even  a  flicker  of  popular  approval. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  after  7  years  out  of  power  the  Republican 
Party  has  failed  to  develop  leaders  of  outstanding  national  caliber. 
The  party  has  wasted  too  much  energy  In  obstructing  the  program 
of  the  administration  and  devoted  too  little  attention  to  the  larger 
task  of  building  up  something  constructive  and  worth  while.  It 
has  become  a  negative  force  Instead  of  a  positive  force,  and  there- 
fore It  must  rely  for  success  at  the  polls  not  on  Its  own  merits  but 
on  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  the  opposition. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  question.  Has  the  Democratic  Party 
lived  up  to  Its  responsibilities? 

The  record  of  the  administration  must  be  measured  against 
the  magnitude  of  the  public  problems  which  It  faced  upon  assum- 
ing direction  of  Federal  affairs.  These  are  abnormal  times  and 
the  public  was  well  aware  of  that  fact  when  It  voted  the  Repub- 
lican Party  out  of  office  In  1932  by  a  substantial  majority.  The 
people  demanded  a  change  because  they  were  tired  of  inaction, 
caution.  tlDoldity,  and  hesitation.  The  Nation's  economic  ma- 
chinery had  broken  down  and  something  more  than  platitudes 
was  necessary  to  set  It  running  again. 

The  Democratic  Party.  In  the  Intervening  years,  has  borne  the 
burden  of  nuuiy  complaints  and  criticisms.  Undertaking  a  mas- 
sive Job  of  reconstruction  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
the  party  leaders,  from  President  Roosevelt  down  through  the 
lists,  have  been  accused  of  almost  every  known  crime  on  the 
political  calendar.  That  Is,  all  but  one.  No  one  has  charged 
that  the  party  has  tried  to  evade  responsibility,  that  it  lacked 
the  courage  and  the  purpose  to  do  what  was  considered  best  for 
the  public  interest.  On  the  contrary,  the  party  has  gone  bravely 
forward,  facing  difficult  problems  instead  of  Ignoring  them,  hon- 
estly trying  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  It  has  provided  leadership  when  leadership  was  badly 
needed,  and  it  has  made  a  sincere  effort  to  live  up  to  the  princi- 
ples of  its  iUustrious  founders,  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 
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The  Democratic  Party  has  written  Into  law  a  aerlea  of  enact- 
ments that  will  never  be  undone  becauae  they  bear  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  American  people.  The  stabilization  of  the  banking 
system,  the  Insurance  of  bank  deposits,  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  policy  of  Federal  aid  for  agriculture,  the  restraints  on  reckless 
stock  speculation;  these  are  not  crackpot  Ideas  that  were  foisted 
on  the  public  by  dreamers  and  visionaries.  They  were  born  In 
the  needs  of  the  great  mass  of  humble  citizens  and  their  adoption 
as  wise  Federal  policy  should  have  been  accomplished  years  before 
it  was. 

These  basic  reforms  will  live  because  they  have  behind  them 
the  solid  weight  of  public  approval.  If  the  opposition  party 
dares  to  advocate  their  repeal,  we  welcome  the  contest  on  that 
Issue. 

About  the  time  the  Republican  Party  was  fumbling  its  way  out 
of  ixswer.  an  unhealthy  loss  of  faith  in  democratic  government 
was  beginning  to  make  Itself  felt  In  this  country.  The  idea  was 
given  voice  by  a  Republican  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
who  stated  openly  that  perhaps  a  dictator  might  be  necessary  to 
pull  the  country  out  of  the  economic  doldrums.  Like  many 
others,  he  had  watched  developments  abroad  and  formed  a  false 
impression  of  the  efllciency  of  despotic  government.  He  also 
realized  the  fundamental  Inability  of  his  own  party  to  cope  with 
the  problems  at  hand. 

This  discontent  with  popular  government  has  long  since  disap- 
peared for  two  excellent  reasons.  The  first  is  that  dictatorship 
abroad  has  run  Its  inevitable  course  and  the  unhappy  results  are 
there  for  all  to  see.  The  second  ts  that  the  process  of  democracy 
In  this  country  has  been  vindicated  by  the  wise  use  of  public 
power. 

The  old  idea,  too  widespread  at  one  time,  that  the  Government 
cares  nothing  about  the  welfare  of  the  average  citizen  has  been 
dissipated.  The  administration  has  been  sensitive  to  liunuin  needs 
and  has  moved  with  resolute  purpose  to  undo  social  and  economic 
wrongs.  The  result  has  been  a  wholesome  revival  of  popular  faith 
In  the  Nation's  ability  to  solve  its  problems  within  the  framework 
of  free  institutions. 

The  task  of  restoring  a  shattered  economic  system  was  only  one 
of  the  problems  which  the  Roosevelt  administration  faced  UF>on 
coming  to  power.  That  In  itself  was  a  work  of  almost  superhuman 
proportions.  In  addition,  there  was  the  supreme  duty  of  keeping 
this  Nation  at  peace  in  a  world  torn  by  a  succession  of  bloody 
wars.  These  wars  have  not  only  Interrupted  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  but  they  have  thrown  up  a  constant  stream  of  grave  and 
perplexing  international  problems. 

No  one  doubts  the  fervent  desire  of  the  American  people  to 
remain  at  peace/'  At  the  same  time,  every  fair-minded  Individual 
realizes  the  heavy  duty  which  rests  upon  those  responsible  officials 
who  must  deal  with  foreign  nations  at  a  time  when  the  passions 
of  war  are  burning  at  fever  heat.  Nations,  like  Individuals,  are 
prone  to  Impose  on  the  rights  of  others  vmder  the  stress  of  strong 
emotions. 

The  skill  and  foresight  with  which  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
State  Department  under  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  have  handled  for- 
eign affairs  constitute  a  bright  page  in  the  Nation's  diplomatic 
annals.  The  United  States  has  been  kept  free  from  even  a  sus- 
picion of  entanglement  without  forfeiting  any  of  Its  basic  rights 
or  the  respect  of  other  nations  At  the  same  time,  the  beacon  of 
peace  has  been  held  aloft  for  all  the  world  and  the  Nation's  moral 
Influence  has  been  Invoked  In  a  constant  effort  to  restore  friend- 
ship and  good  will  between  the  nations. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  7  years,  the  record  shows  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  given  the  Nation  what  It  needed  most — con- 
structive leadership.  Over  the  stubborn  opposition  of  a  minority 
party,  with  its  roou  still  burled  in  the  past,  the  Government  has 
been  brought  abreast  of  the  times  and  made  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  a  people  living  in  an  industrial  age.  The  mistaken  no- 
tion that  things  will  be  all  right  If  nothing  ts  done,  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  sane  and  sensible  policy  of  correcting  social 
and  economic  evils  at  the  source. 

Despite  all  the  criticism  that  has  been  directed  against  the  ad- 
ministration, the  fact  remains  that  the  United  States  has  weath- 
ered the  storms  of  this  crucial  era  In  human  affairs  better  than 
any  nation  on  the  globe.  The  Government  has  used  Its  energies 
to  raise  the  standards  of  living  and  to  conserve  the  great  store- 
house of  natural  resources.  The  substance  of  the  Nation  has  not 
been  wasted  In  war  or  destruction.  The  morale  of  the  people  has 
been  lifted  and  the  heritage  of  free  Institutions  preserved  Intact. 

This  fortunate  position  has  not  res\jlted  from  blind  chance.  The 
condition  of  the  country  would  be  far  different  from  what  it  is  If 
weaker  hands  had  been  at  the  controls.  Democracy  is  the  finest 
system  of  government  ever  devised  by  man.  but  it  Is  not  self- 
operatlng.  The  destiny  of  the  Nation  Is  still  bound  up  closely  in  the 
quality  of  Its  leadership. 

The  Presidential  campaign  will  soon  be  here.  We  have  a  story 
to  tell  and  the  outcome  may  well  depend  upon  the  vigor  and 
resourcefulness  displayed  by  us  In  getting  the  facts  before  the 
public.     And  please  remember,  the  facts  are  on  our  side. 

The  couutrv  wants  a  continuance  of  sane  and  progressive  govern- 
ment. The  e'lectorate  will  never  willingly  return  to  the  old  hap- 
hazard method  of  drift  and  reaction.  The  opposition  knows  the 
temper  of  the  public:  It  will  offer  a  diluted  form  of  the  Democratic 
program  in  the  guise  of  something  new.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  that  type  of  campaign. 

As  members  of  the  Young  Democratic  Club,  you  compose  a  loyal 
corps  in  the  Democratic  army.     The  success  of  the  party  in  recent 


national  elections  has  been  due  In  large  measure  to  the  devoted 
efforts  of  the  humble  soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Ttiey  carried  the  mes- 
sage into  every  hamlet,  village,  and  town;  worked  and  labored  for 
the  cause,  and  never  wearied  of  the  strife.  This  year  we  want 
you  back  at  your  posts  of  duty,  shouldering  the  burden  with  the 
same  untiring  loyalty  and  seal. 

As  members  of  the  party,  you  have  a  healthy  ctuioslty  concern- 
ing the  identity  of  the  party  nominees.  You  are  not  alone  in  that 
respect — several  millions  of  worthy  cltlaens  have  a  similar  cxirlosity. 
I  can  only  advise  the  exercise  of  patience  and  restraint  until  the 
Chlciigo  convention  has  completed  its  deliberations.  But  you  may 
rest  assiired  that  the  nominees  will  be  worthy  of  the  psLrty,  and 
wortiiy  of  the  high  offices  to  which  they  aspire. 

The  iirst  requisite  for  victory  ts  a  united  and  militant  party. 
That  Is  jrour  Job  and  mine,  and  If  we  do  the  part  well,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  outcome  of  the  November  election. 


Work  Performed  by  Wyoming  Young  People 
Eligible  for  National  Youth  Administration  Work 
and  Assistance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  11  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


LETTER  FROM  ERNEST  P.  MARSCHALL 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Marschall,  State  administrator  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  for  Wyoming,  and  a 
coimty  and  State  tabulation  in  reference  thei-eto.  This  let- 
ter and  the  tables,  covering  the  last  6  months  of  1939,  show 
In  detail  the  amount  and  character  of  work  performed  by 
Wyoming  young  people  eligible  for  N.  Y.  A.  work  and  assist- 
ance. Three  significant  items  in  the  report  show  that  State 
sponsors  contributed  over  one-third  of  the  total  expenditures, 
that  the  turn-over  of  ttiose  employed  averages  100  percent 
annually,  and  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  terminations 
during  the  6  months  covered  by  this  report  were  youths  going 
Into  private  employment,  and  that  the  work  i>erformed  and 
the  rJiaracter  thereof  did  not  displace  private  jobs. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  communication  and  tabula- 
tion were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  SixrawrT  Agenct, 
National  Yottth  AoiciifisTEATiON  for  WTOMnva, 

CheyeTine,  February  7,  1940. 
Senator  H.  H.  Schwartz, 

Wtuhtngton,  D.  C. 

E»E%R  Senator  Schwartz:  I  am  encloeing  a  summary  of  N.  Y.  A. 
activities  for  the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  was  pre- 
par'?ct  for  the  State  advisory  committee.  I  am  sure  this  Information 
will  also  be  of  Interest  to  y(m. 

Many  worth-while  projects  have  been  completed  or  are  In  the 
process  of  construction  In  all  parts  of  the  State.  Community 
buildings  have  been  completed  at  Fort  Francis  E.  Warren  and  ai 
Cafip<?r.  The  building  at  Fort  Warren  Is  being  used  by  the  yoimg 
people  of  the  fort  for  their  community  center.  The  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Scouts  from  the  town  of  Cheyenne  have  also  been  Invited 
to  ijfe  this  building.  The  community  building  at  Casper  Is  being 
used  by  all  age  groups  In  North  Ca£p>er  and  Is  meeting  a  real  need. 
A  thTd  building  Is  In  the  process  of  construction  In  the  new  city 
park  at  Sheridan.  This  building  Is  approximately  95  percent  com- 
plei;e  and  will  be  used  for  young  people's  work  In  Sheridan. 

The  construction  of  a  park  h&a  been  started  for  the  town  of  Lusk. 
Biany  hundreds  of  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  during  the  sum- 
mer, a  concrete  tennis  couj-t  was  constructed,  part  of  the  bank  of 
the  MlolM-ara  River  rlprapped  with  rocks,  a  footbridge  built  across 
the  river,  and  many  other  Improvements  made.  This  project  will 
provide  work  for  several  ye:u-8. 

Ill  the  town  of  Manvllle  youth  workers  at  present  are  making 
dre.'>slng  rooms  under  the  stage  and  building  a  permanent  coal 
hous<;.  At  Evanston  they  have  erected  an  ornamental  wire  fence 
around  the  grade  school  and  at  present  are  remodeling  the  base- 
ment at  one  of  the  grade  schools. 

Lajst  summer  N.  Y.  A.  workers  made  possible  recreational  programs 
In  many  towns  In  the  State,  tlie  communities  hiring  a  full-time 
supervisor  to  direct  these  a<^tlvltles.  Outstanding  recreational  pro- 
grams were  conducted  with  this  arrangement  at  Buffalo  and 
Keramerer. 
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The  shop  projects  located  In  many  towns  of  the  State  have  proved 
ot  outstanding  value.  conatrucUng  plajrground  equipment,  repair- 
ing furniture  for  the  schools,  and  many  other  types  of  work. 

Public  offices  m  all  counties  of  the  State  except  Sublette  have 
received  valuable  help  from  the  stenographic  and  clerical  project. 

Ubrary  facilities  have  been  made  available  In  many  sections  of 
the  State  where  they  have  never  had  such  facilities  before.  The 
circulation  of  these  libraries  during  the  month  of  December  was 
approximately  25.000  volumes. 

In  no  case  has  the  employment  of  youth  workers  caused  a  person 
who  would  normally  be  employed  for  this  work  to  be  displaced. 

Tou  will  note  that  326  youths  were  terminated  from  youth- 
project  work  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  year.  Many  of 
these  youth  have  received  private  employment  as  a  direct  result 
of  their  work  experience  with  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
The  numt)er  of  youth  leaving  projects  will  t)e  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  average  monthly  employment  for  that  period.  This 
would  Indicate  that  the  turn-over  In  a  years  lime  Is  over  100 
percent. 

Many  young  people  have  been  kept  In  high  school  and  college 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  could  earn  a  small  amount  of  money 
and  thus  earn  enough  for  clothes,  supplies,  and  other  Incidentals 
that  are  necessary  with  a  school  educat.on. 

At  the  present  time  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
number  of  out-of-school  youth  certified  for  N.  Y.  A.  employment 
or  the  number  of  students  making  application  for  the  student- 
work  program.  I  have  attempted.  Insofar  as  possible,  to  make 
the  allotments  to  the  counties  and  schools  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  need  in  those  places 

I  win  be  glad  to  answer  questions  regarding  any  partlctilar 
project  in  which  you  may  be  Interested  in  the  State.  The  brief 
description  of  projects  given  atx>ve  has  been  a  sampling  to  show 
the  type  of  work  that  Is  being  performed.  Sections  of  the  State 
not  mentioned  above  have  projects  that  are  Just  as  worth  while 
M  those  I  have  given. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Ernest  P.  Marschall. 

State  Administrator. 

National  Youth  Administration  for  Wyomin^f — summation  of  activi- 
ties July  1.  1939.  to  Dec.  31.  1939 


Cooperating  agency 

Expenditures 

Averajte 
numU'r 

County— Project 
descripijon 

Federal 

Cospon- 
sor3 

of  youths 

employ?"! 

monthly 

1.   ALBANY 

Nursery  schools 

SU>n*>K-lericiU 

K«creatiouiU 

BIk)P 

Scbuol-vrurli  program. 

Cnlversity  of  Wyomin? 

County  superintendent 

Sehool  (listriit  No.  1 

Cit  V  o(  lAramie               .... 

$2»«  .58 
2.008  31 

Ml.  60 
L  028.  73 

42^  25 

4. 349.  47 

$64  no 

1.  27H.  .M 
■22.i  25 

2,  42K  95 

None 

3 
13 

6 
12 

ao 

Total 

3.906.78 

54 

a.   BIO  BOKN 

f5tr«*l  siim.<  

SteiKM-lencal 

Recreation     

Library  service 

Mosnuil"  control 

Land.««i)lnK 
Scbool-work  program 

Town  of  1.*ovp11               

112.00 
808.83 
370.58 
752.87 
11H.94 
None 
5«4.75 

299  60 
995.  21 
5.30.  75 
1.153.98 
4«1   29 
None 

3 

County  supenn  linden  I 

i\o                 

10 

4 

Pountv  lihrarv          

9 

Town  of  tirevoiiU         

3 

Rurlin^ton  schuoLs   ...•..--- 

0 

30 

Total 

2.727.96 

3.470.83 

58 

S.   CAMrBKU. 

Steno-clericjU 

Library  <«wvice 

Recrvatioiial 

Rhnn                   ._-. 

PfMintT  hiffh  v^hool      

880.  fW 
261.45 
468.  5g 
.'W.OO 
None 
570.00 

471.30 
211K.24 
I4ti.96 

None 
None 

11 

Crvintv  UtjrftTV                . 

3 

County  high  school 

do...  

3 
3 

8ewing      

Scbool-work  program. 

Countv  Red  Cross 

0 

24 

Total 

2.236.91 

859.03 

44 

4.  CAXBON 

School  dL<itrlct  No.  1 

do         .- 

None 
152.28 

iM.oe 

14.00 
390.00 

None 

80  00 
29.70 
None 

None 
None 

0 
6 

Library  A-rvioe 

School  lunohe« 

L»ud.<caping 

School-work  program- 

County  Ubrary  board 

School  district  No.  9 

School  district  No.  18 

School  district  No.  17 

2 

2 

1 
19 

Total.... 

1.272.84 

109.70 

30 

&.  coNVKaai 

Steno-clerical 

Re«T«'ational   

School-work  program. 

352.  22 
351  01 
332.40 

None 
125.00 

None 

4 

4 

14 

ToUl 

1.035.  ti3         12\00                  22 

* 

' 
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County— Project 
description 


6.  CROOX3 

.^teno-clerical 

l.ihrars'  jan-vicc 

KfMTcational 

Kottd  project 

Shop. 

>»■»  mg 

School-work  program- 


Total. 


CoopcratinR  agency 


Sup^rlntPndont  of  schools. 

Cr>unty  libmry 

Citv  of  Sundani-e 

...   ;do 


Crook  County  .   . 
City  ol  Moorcroft. 


7.   fRXMOjrt 


Pteno-cWrlcal... 

Rctreational 

Ilom<>niaking... 
Library  !<«Tvtce_ 
Schoolliinchts.. 
MUk  testing 


Landscaping. 


Pchool-work  prxrrsra. 


Total. 


8.   GOSHIS 

Fteno-clerical 

Re<Te«tional   

Lilirary  service 

Ilotiieinakiitg 

t^hop      ...    

School-work  projtram. 


County  superintendent 

.  .  do      .        

County  welfare 

I>ander  Library  . 

County  suiter ini«*nd<>nt .... 
Vocational  agncultural  de- 

ftartinrnt. 
Wyoming  troop  No.  1.  One 

llun-lre<l    and    Fifteenth 

Cavalry 


Countv  superinten<ient. 

City  of  Torrington 

do 

St  Jo^ph's  Orphanage. 
City  of  Torrington 


Total. 


9.  HOT  SPRINGS 


Library  service 

Nurs«'y  "ichools 

Ptoni)-olpri(T»l 

Ktcreational 

.'^hop      

School-work  program. 


Total. 


10.  joffrraojf 

Library  seniice 

Steno-cleriral 

Recreational       

SchooJ-work  program. 


Total. 


Thermopolis  High  School  . 
County  welfare  department 
County  superintcniient  ".  . . 
Thermopolis  High  School  .. 
-...do 


County  library 

County  suiicrintendent. 
City  of  Buffalo 


11.  LARAMll 

Community  buiM- 
in;;,  started  previ- 
ous year,  r^m- 
pli'ted  December 
1«39. 

Recreational. 

lloiueni!iking   

Libmry  s»'rvice 

Ptt-no-clerical   

NursTy  schools 

Shop 

Bchool-work  program. 


Commanding  general, 
Warren. 


Fort 


Total. 


It.  UNCOUl 

Stencvclorlcal 

Ktxreational 

llomemakinc    

Library  service 

Shop  

Constructing  recrea- 
tional facililies. 
Pchool  lunches 
School-work  program. 


Eipenditures 


Federal 


Average 

number 

of  youths 

Cospon-   employed 

sors      I  monthly 


$.534.48 
222.46 
54.00 
266.08 
Nooe 
14.00 
370.80 


1,466.83 


.  786.  19 
204.02 
322.89 
603.77 
132-00 
56.00 

198.86 


806. 7S 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 


$596.40 
139.  10 
None 
429  40 
None 
36.75 

294.50 


None 


3. 810.  48 


2.3M.12 
5<9.30 
44U.  93 
30&86 
38a  09 
»4«.00 


1.  496.  15 


2.509.n 
292.  17 
.■aa57 
346.(10 
395.39 
None 


.'chool  district  No.  1 

County  welfare 

School  district  No.  1 

do 

.  do.  

U.  S.  .^rmy  and  State  de- 
partments. 


Total. 


13.   NATBOMA 

Nursery  school 

Steno-clerical. 

Li^riry  service 

Recreational 


City  of  Kemmerer 

..     do 

County  welfare    

School  dLstrict  No.  1 

City  of  Kemmerer   

City    of     Kemmerer    and 

school  district. 
County  suiwrintendent 


School  District  No.  2. 

do 

Natrona  County 

City  of  Casper 


4.806.30 


100.77 
192  60 
794  1)3 
l.aM  (13 
118.58 
329.  2S 


^55zae 


11165 
717  08 
234.22 
248  50 


1.313  45 


4. 074.  50 


151.  19 
None 
471.81 
142.  .V) 
297  40 
None 


1,062.90 


Nons 
None 
None 
None 


None 


593.  C6 


1,015.66 

81.77 

206.  \i 

3,  fO.^.  30 
3.30  78 
03188 

682.06 


7, 173.  29 


Z  315.  .52 

1,  272.  67 

222.60 

154.00 

45  29 

229.60 

234.00 
40n.  15 


943.55 


2.310.00 

55.  (W 

169.07 

a  061.  10 

None 

36195 

None 


5.901.67 


4.860.83 


912.44 
46.5.68 

110  00 
lOH  75 
11.5.60 
861.96 

87.96 
None 


1662.39 


24.5.  59 
,342.58 

.568.92 
882.47 


None 
5(W.  00 
524.  50 
591.  &S 


« 
2 
1 
3 
0 
1 
22 


^5 


19 
3 
4 
7 
3 

a 


30 
71 


30 
6 
5 

4 

5 

46 


96 


23 
39 


1 
8 

5 

13 


30 


8 
1 
3 

34 
5 

13 

46 


100 


23 


5 

30 


70 


3 
16 

7 
U 
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National  Youth  Administration  for  Wpoming — summation  of  activi- 
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Coonty— Project 
dwcriptiun 


la  NATRONA— con. 

Sewing 

Shop 

Landscaping 

Constructing  com- 
munltv  building, 
start4<d  1938,  onm- 
plcttxl  Decembt-r 
1939. 

School-work  program. 


Total. 


14.  K10BRARA 

Recreat  ional 

Sieno-clerical 

Library  service    

Rernodelintr    educa- 
tion building. 
School- work  program 


Total. 


IS.  FARE 

Steno-clericdl 

Rpcroational    

Library  si-rvice 

School  lunches 

Constructing,  pnl* 
markiiK.  Rural 
Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

School-work  program. 

Total 

ie.PI-ATTt 

Steno-rlerical 

RecrcAtional     

School-work  program. 


Total. 


17.  SHERIDAN 

Constructing  com- 
munity building. 

Kurs»"ry  schools  

Bteno-cli'tvail 

Uomemaking 

Recreational 

Library  sir  vice 

Public  bt^alth  and 
h'«(iital  work. 

School  lunches 

Shop      . 

Constructing  icerink 

8cho..l-»ork  pri-gram 


Total. 


18.  SWEETWATER 

steno-clerical 

Library  service 

Recreational  .    . 

Constructing  recTea- 

tkinal  facilities. 
Bchool-work  program. 


Total. 


IB.  Sra LETTS 

School-work  |>rogram 
(No    out-of-school 
work  progjain). 

Sa    TBTON 

Recreational   

Steno-clerical 
l)Cbool-work  program- 


Total. 


II.   tTNTA 

Constructing;  Kbool 
fence. 

Steno-clerical 

Rerreafional 

Library  servioe 

School  lunch.- 

School- work  program. 

Total 


Cooperating  agency 


Red  CroM 

Cily  of  Casper. 

...do 

...-do 


Cityof  Ltisk 

d<j  

..do 

School  district  No.  2. 


Coanty  superintendent 

-     do...    

County  library  .  

PowiU  lli;;h  School 

Park    County    rural  electri- 
fication administration. 


School  district  No.  9. 
.-..do 


Doyj  work  council 

Pheriil.in  city  schools  

Sheriilan  County  schools 

County  welfare 

City  schools  

County  sc'hools    — 

Sheriilan  County  Memorial 
Hospital. 

County  sup-rintendent 

C'lty  schools        

City  of  Shiridan 


School  district  No.  4. 

County  library 

School  district  .Vo.  4. 
School  district  No.  1. 


School  district  . 
County  welfare. 


School  district  No.  1. 


F.  F .  Phaw  and  Co.,  clerk. . 
Lions  Club,  Dr.  Goodman. 

Library.    .     

County  superintcDdent.... 


Expenditures 


Federal 


$166.90 

L14.5.M 

2M.  48 

L  063.65 


830.30 


6.  519.  70 


605  .S8 
727.30 
ro.  90 
118.00 

354  60 


A  verage 
number 
of  youths 


Cospon-  employed 
son>        monthly 


$81.23 

678.  42 

16.5.  S5 

1. 239.  73 


None 


3,  87S.  38 


1,129.  .10 

84!«  30 

120  00 

None 

None 


2.060.38 


721  99 

2M.  01) 
Z57  95 
low  20 
IW.  54 


1,0!9  65 
162.  HI 
484  U5 


1.066.54 


1,2X3  21 

202  47 
2,197.64 
233.  .54 
506.  H3 
146.54 
128  24 

None 

92  96 

None 

735  82 


6,  527  25 


LCV)  08 

616  35 

42  34 

96.  »3 

661.30 


2,466  90 


lao.oo 


28  00 
14  29 
36.00 


78.29 


2,097.80 


49.T   72 

16  (» 

370  1)5 

None 
135.48 


None 


1,016.15 


932.  53 
192.00 
None 


I.  124  53 


116.95 


1,576.84 


70  00 
25  00 
None 
None 

None 


100.00 


None 


None 
None 


None 


186.09 

1,  4.58.  34 
213  54 

None 

84.  UO 

$72.90 


2,314.87 


None 

542.10 
None 
None 
None 
None 


542.10 


2 

6 

4 
13 


40 
102 


9 

8 
8 

8 

16 


44 


16 
33 


12 

2 

23 


37 


13 


None 

8 

884.00 

24 

None 

3 

176  65 

7 

166.07 

2 

119.55 

2 

None 

0 

42.  11 

1 

71.51 

0 

None 

39 

94 


12 
9 
1 
3 

33 

67 


16 
3 
0 
2 

18 


44 


National  Youth  Administration  for  Wyoming — summation  of  aetivi- 
ties  July  1.  X939,  to  Dec.  31.  1939 — Continued 


County— Project 
description 

Coopertkting  agency 

Expenditures 

Average 
number 

Federal 

Cospon- 
sors 

of  youths 

employed 

monthly 

22.   WASHAKIE 

Pteno-clericnl  

Libnirv  service 

County  snpeilntendent 

Women's  clubs 

$379.44 
298  69 
144.00 

$331. W 
50?  50 
None 

4 
8 

School -work  program. 

0 

Total 

822.13 

834.44 

It 

City     of     Newcastle     and 
county  commissioners. 

County  commissioners 

County  sujierintendent 

do               .- 

21.  WESTON 

Shop.. 

84.02 

126.00 
692.  69 
106.  82 
68.35 
266.65 

191.70 

175.08 
483.  00 
611.  15 
135.00 
None 

2 

Roads  and  streets... 

Slem>-clerical 

Library  si-rvioe 

2 

8 
1 

Recrc».llonal   

Newcastle  scfiools 

s 

Bchool-work  program. 

14 

ToUl 

1,344.53 

1.. 595.  93 

30 

Summary,  July  1,  1939,  to  Dec.  31,  1939,  inclusive 

Program 

Federal 
fund  ex- 
penditure 

Sponjors' 

contribu- 

Ucn 

Avemg* 
number  of 
youths  em- 
ployed 
monthly 

Out-of  school  work  program. 

School  work  program               .                 .     

$.52,205.98 
10,027. . 13 
10,178.90 

$3fi,.5'.>5  12 
None 
None 

643 

S16 

College  and  graduate  work 

203 

(Irand  total. „ 

72,412.41 

36, 525.  12 

1,260 

Report    of   youths    terminated   from    N.    Y.    A.    work   projects   in 
Wyoming,  July  J.   1939.   to  Dec.  31,   1939 


Line 

Item  of  employment  change 
(2) 

Number  of  youths 

No. 
CI) 

Total 
(3) 

Male 

(4) 

Female 
(5) 

1 

2 

Total  terminations 

Private  employment — total 

326 

158 

30 

19 
11 
29 
30 
23 
5 
34 
27 

131 
80 
17 

13 
4 

10 

8 
2 

4 
0 

1 

195 
69 

3 

I'ublicemployinent — totil      . 

Works  IMjJecls  .A.dininislralion,  Civil- 
ian Constrvatlon  Corpi 

Other                 

13 

4.. 

5 

« 

7 

6 

Attend  school          

10 

7 

Loss  of  eligibility  .   .          -.      

12 

8 

9 

10 

No  Job  on  program  a\-ailable  

Disciplinary  reasons 

MarriafTe .. 

21 

1 
84 

11 

Other  reasons 

as 

American  Forum  of  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  11,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OP  OHIO,  AMD 
HON.  JAMES  F,  BTBJ^ES,  OF  BOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  CEIXAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  program  of  the 
American  Porum  of  the  Aii'i 

Announcer  McCormick.     Tlie  American  Porum  of  the  Air. 

Listeners  from  coast  to  coast  once  more?  are  invited  to  hear  another 
forum  broadcast  emanating  from  the  broadcasting  irtudlos  of  the 
new  Department  of  the  Interior  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C,  pre- 
sented by  WOL  In  cooperatloc  with  WOR. 

The  facilities  of  these  studios  have  been  extended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Harold  !>.  Ickes,  in  the  interest  of  promoting 


^ 
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educational  radio  program*  which  present  national  problems,  tem- 
perately discussed  by  leaders  of  varloxis  schools  of  thought  and 
conducted  under  nonpartisan  and  nonpoUtlcal  aiisplces. 

Toaighfs  American  Forum  of  the  Air  wUl  be  presented  In  two 

Under  the  direction  of  the  chairman.  Theodore  Oranlk,  pioneer 
In  educational  radio  discussion  and  newspaper  columnist,  you  wUl 
first  hear  the  formal  presentation  of  opinion  of  both  sides,  followed 
by  an  extemporaneous  panel  discussion. 

And  now  your  chairman,  Theodore  Granlk. 

Chairman  0»anik.  Thank  you.  Mr.  McCormlck. 

National  leaders  continue  to  weigh  the  vital  problem  of  Govern- 
mert  spending,  which  has  flared  Into  heated  controversy  over  the 
past  several  weeks. 

The  fight  was  begun  In  December,  when  Senator  Robixt  A.  taft, 
of  Ohio,  on  a  campaign  tour  through  New  England,  said  that  the 
Budge:  must  t>e  balanced  If  we  are  tc  maintain  national  solvency, 
and  that  It  can  be  balanced  In  2  years  at  a  level  of  about 
17.000  000.000.  „  _        ,. 

President  Roosevelt  Immediately  took  up  the  challenge.  He  said 
In  a  press  conference  that  he  would  be  Interested  In  seeing  a  plan 
for  balancing  the  Budget,  and  offered  Senator  Tatt  a  handsome 
prize  if  he  could  show  how  to  do  it.     From  this  point  the  press 

battle  was  on  _  ^  »v. 

On  the  Issuance  of  the  new  Budget,  Senator  Tatt  answered  the 
Presidents  request  for  a  specific  program,  citing  several  fields  In 
which  he  believes  major  savings  can  be  achieved.  Last  week  the 
President  again  came  to  the  defense  of  deficit  spending,  stating  that 
the  New  Dral  policy  will  bring  the  national  Income  to  the  $80,000.- 
000.000  level,  so  that  revenues  will  Increase  and  the  Federal  Income 
will  balance  expenditures. 

As  public  controversy  on  the  subject  continues,  we  have  arranged 
a  dlacuMlon  this  evening  on  How  to  Balance  the  Federal  Budget. 
The  participants  tonight  do  not  differ  In  their  desire  to  achieve 
prosperity  and  wipe  out  unemployment  as  quickly  as  possible.  They 
probably  differ,  however,  in  their  views  as  to  the  desirable  means  to 

this  end  ^    ^     _^  w  ♦ 

The  President  In  his  Budget  message  contrasted  the  strenuous  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  malnuin  a  balanced  Budget  at  a  relatively 
low  level  of  expenditures  in  the  years  1931  and  1932.  with  the  fiscal 
policy  followed  since  1933. 

In  hU  words.  "Pollowlng  1933  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government 
was  more  realistically  adapted  to  the  needa  of  the  people  All  about 
were  Idle  men.  Idle  factories,  aiid  Idle  funds,  and  yet  the  people  were 
m  desperate  n<«ed  of  more  goods  than  they  had  the  purchasing  power 
to  acquire  ^    , 

'The  Ooremment  deliberately  set  Itself  to  correct  these  condition* 
by  borrowing  Idle  funds  to  put  Idle  men  and  Idle  factories  to  work." 
Ptollowing  a  r^aurn*  of  the  relation  of  fiscal  policy  to  business  con- 
ditions since  1933.  the  President  concluded:  "Government  must 
have  the  wisdom  to  ^ise  Its  credit  to  sustain  economic  activity  in 
periods  of  economic  recefslon  and  the  courage  to  withhold  it  and 
retire  debt  In  period*  of  economic  prosperity." 

Opponents  of  th«  Government's  spending  philosophy  maintain 
that  the  recession  of  1937  was  the  direct  result  of  such  a  policy,  and 
that  a  continued  unbalanced  Budget  will  bring  Inflation,  with 
rrsultlng  ruin  to  our  political  and  economic  systems.  And  the 
report  of  the  National  Economy  League  states  that  deficit  spending 
has  not  cured  unemployment,  because  It  has  discouraged  the  private 
capital  investment  needed  to  put  men  to  work;  that  continued 
d«lclts  have  resulted  In  a  new  high  level  of  spending  from  which  It 
wll  be  dUScult  to  retreat  and  which  cannot  be  covered  by  taxes 
ntner  our  present  laws,  even  In  boom  years;  and  that  our  public 
debt  will  become  unmanageable  un^eas  provisions  are  Kxm  made  for 
debt  retirement 

And  so  tonight,  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  these  conflicting  view- 
points, we  have  Invited  several  distinguished  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  will  hear  first  from  Senator  Tatt.  He  will  be  followed  by 
Senator  Jamcs  P.  Btbmv,  of  South  Carolina. 

We  will  then  have  an  informal  panel  discussion. 

Our  panel  members  are:  Senator  Josh  Lee.  of  Oklahoma;  Con- 
gressman Robert  P.  Rich,  of  Pennsylvania;  Ernest  Llndley,  news- 
paper colunmlst:  and  Ernest  Angell.  chairman  of  the  National 
Economy  League. 

And  now  our  opening  speaker — Senator  Tatt. 

AODaXSS    BT     SCMATOa     ROBRT    A.     TATT 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  the  United  States  Government  to- 
day U  pursuing  the  deliberate  policy  of  spending  money  vastly  In 
excess  of  Its  Income.  There  Is  no  more  dangerous  policy  for  any 
government  to  pursue.  Our  deficit  for  the  year  ending  July  1  will 
be  about  $4,000,000,000.  That  meana  that  every  day,  every  24  hours 
the  United  SUtes  Government  Is  spending  over  $10,000,000  more 
than  all  the  money  It  takes  In  In  taxes.  We  have  grown  used  to 
astronomical  figures,  but  $10,000,000  I*  still  a  lot  of  money  In  any- 
body's language.  It  la  aa  much  as  the  total  aaaesaed  value  of  many 
a  small  American  city;  aa  much,  for  example,  a«  the  raluatlon  of 
Athens.  Ohio,  or  any  other  American  city  with  a  population  of  about 
10.000  people.  Three  days  of  this  spendizig  conaumee  as  much 
wealth  as  the  valt**  of  all  the  (arma  and  (41m  building*  in  any  typi- 
cally rich  agrlctalttiral  oounty,  sueb  m  tboae  we  bave  in  Ohio, 
Indian*,  and  niiiiol*.  Tet  etwry  day  we  are  adding  to  the  debt  of 
the  OoTemmant.  and  that  mean*  the  debt  of  all  the  people. 
•10.000.000.  on  whlcli  we  bave  to  pay  mtarwt  unta  we  finally  bare 
to  pay  tt  back. 


A  motith  ago  In  Chicago.  I  stated  In  detail  how  I  thoupjht  the 
Budget  ought  to  be  balanced,  and  I  said  that  the  first  requisite  was 
the  President  shall  actually  wish  to  balance  It  Then  came  the 
Presidents  new  Budget  message  for  the  year  beginning  July  1.  1940. 
which  sounded  for  a  moment  like  a  movement  toward  economy. 
But  today  we  see  that  the  new  Budget  Is  not  economy,  but  a  politi- 
cal maneuver,  and  the  President  has  openly  espoused  again  the 
discredited  theory  that  the  American  people  can  spend  themselves 
Into  prcsperlty. 

An  analysis  of  the  new  Budget  shows  that  the  expenditures  rec- 
ommended are  actually  greater  by  $30,000,000  than  those  recom- 
mended in  the  Budget  a  year  ago.  Decreases  In  rellei.  public  works, 
and  agricultural  expenditures  have  been  more  than  made  up  by 
other  increases,  especially  those  for  national  defense.  The  new 
Budget  proposes  smaller  expenditures.  It  Is  true,  than  the  actual 
Government  bill  for  1940,  but  that  is  because  those  expenditures 
T/ere  Increased  after  the  Budget  by  supplemental  estimates  from 
•he  President  and  coneresslonal  appropriations.  In  1939  the  Presi- 
dent estimated  a  deficit  of  $3,326.343j200.  This  years  estimate  Is 
$2,876,231,570.  That  hypothetical  reduction,  however,  Is  caused  by 
an  estimate  of  Increased  tax  receipts,  which  may  or  may  not  occur. 
The  Budget  message  estimated  the  deficit  at  only  $2,176,000,000, 
because  the  President  proposes  to  transfer  back  from  Government 
agencies  $700,000,000  of  capital  which  was  advanced  to  them  years 
ago.  and  which  it  is  said  they  do  not  need.  Some  of  them,  like  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  probably  do  need  the  capital,  but,  in 
any  event,  It  is  certainly  not  real  Income,  will  not  recur  in  future 
years,  and  does  not  reduce  the  real  deficit. 

Then  the  President.  In  his  Budget  message,  recommended  In- 
creased taxes  of  $460,000,000  without  specifying  the  kind  of  tax. 
It  was  represented  that  these  taxes  were  to  pay  Increased  national 
defense  expenditures,  but  It  appears  that  If  this  exact  amount 
Is  levied,  it  will  hold  the  national  debt  on  July  1,  1941,  to 
$44,932,000,000,  or  Just  under  the  debt  limit. 

In  fchort.  the  whole  Budget  Is  designed,  apparently,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  an  Increase  of  the  debt  limit  t>efore  the  next 
election.  The  administration  Is  terrifically  concerned  that  a  de- 
bate on  raising  the  debt  limit  would  center  the  attention  of  the 
people  on  the  situation  into  which  we  have  come,  and  the  ques- 
tion whither  we  are  going.  The  administration  Is  afraid  that  If 
this  question  Is  made  prominent  In  the  campaign,  the  people  will 
realize  the  fatal  end  to  its  extravagant  policies. 

Congressional  leaders  have  declared  their  opposition  to  levying 
additional  taxes,  which  Is  not  so  easy  to  do,  particularly  In  an 
election  year.  There  Is  only  one  other  way  to  avoid  an  Increase 
In  the  debt  limit,  and  that  is  to  reduce  expenditure*  by  $460,- 
000.000,  In  my  Judgment.  It  would  be  an  easy  task  If  the  Demo- 
cratic leader*  In  Congress  had  the  real  cooperation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. But  they  do  not  have  that  cooperation,  and  his  public 
statement*,  since  the  Budget  message,  show  that  he  Is  again 
openly  espousing  the  spending  theory.  He  1*  determined  that  the 
Budget  figures  shall  not  be  cut.  He  vigorously  protested  the  elim- 
ination by  Congress  of  two  bureaus  which  the  Government  could 
well  do  without.  He  protested  cuts  In  the  agriculture  bill.  Nor 
ha*  he  made  any  protest  whatever  against  budgetary  Increases 
initiated  In  Congress.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  evidence  that 
he  would  like  to  see  the  farm  and  public  works  appropriations 
Increased.  There  Is  not  the  slightest  fear  In  Congress  that  he 
would  veto  •uch  Increase*.  In  short,  the  President's  Budget  ap- 
parently must  be  taken,  not  a*  his  maximum,  but  as  a  minimum 
below  which  he  is  vigilant  to  see  that  Government  expenditures 
must  not  go. 

The  advocate*  of  economy  In  Congress  are  hopelessly  handi- 
capped by  the  President's  attitude.  I  fear  that  we  have  little 
chance  of  avoiding,  by  legitimate  means.  ar»  increase  In  a  debt 
limit  already  stupendotis.  We  hear  talk  here  In  Washington  of 
alternative  measures.  Certain  New  Deal  economists,  it  Is  said, 
hope  to  avoid  that  increase  by  issuing  silver  certificate*.  That 
would  be  currency  inflation  pure  and  simple.  After  all.  the  in- 
crease In  the  debt  limit  Is  a  necessary  result  of  the  deficit  policy. 
Until  that  la  cured,  the  debt  Is  bound  to  Increase,  limit  or  no 
limit.  The  responsibility  for  that  Increase,  whenever  It  occurs, 
rests  squarely  on  the  spending  policy  of  the  present  administration. 
In  spite  of  occasional  lip-servlce  to  economy,  the  President,  In 
his  Hyde  Park  statement  of  February  5.  made  It  clear  that  he  is 
again  an  unquenchable  advocate  of  the  strange  theory  that  the 
Government  can  spend  llaelf  Into  prosperity.  He  (hade  It  clear 
that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  balancing  the  Federal  Budget  by  the 
reduction  of  expenditures.  He  attributed  the  depression  of  1937  to 
what  he  called  a  "sharp  and  sudden  reduction  In  Government 
spending"  In  that  year.  He  attributed  the  Increase  In  national 
Income  between  1932  and  1939  to  Government  spending,  although 
we  have  no  evidence  of  any  kind  that  Government  spending  pro- 
duced that  rise  in  Income.  He  compares  the  year  1939,  7  years 
after  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  with  the  very  txjttom  year  of 
that  extraordinary  world  catastrophe.  We  have  had  many  depree- 
*lon*  in  thl*  country.  Always  t>efore  this,  the  national  income — 
without  the  dublou*  hypodermic  of  Government  cpendlng — baa 
rapidly  recovered,  climbing  to  a  higher  level  than  before  the  de- 
preaeion.  There  1*  always  an  inevitable  reaction  toward  increaaed 
buaine**  proaperMj,  with  or  without  Goremment  spending.  To  be 
fair,  the  calendar  year  1939  ehould  t>e  compared  to  some  period 
7  years  later  than  the  bottom  of  previou*  depreaelotia,  eucb  a*  the 
year  1900,  7  year*  after  tbe  depraaeloii  at  18B3;  or  IMS,  10  y« 


after  the  depression  of  1921.  We  might  even  take  1910,  3  years 
after  the  panic  of  1907.  In  1900.  in  1910.  and  In  1928,  we  had 
returned  to  a  prosperity  far  surpaaaing  that  which  preceded  the 
depression. 

During  the  first  29  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  our  Income 
Increased,  not  In  proportion  to  population  growth,  but  at  a  much 
faster  rate,  namely  4  percent  per  annum.  If  that  growth  had  con- 
tinued to  1939.  our  income  last  year  should  have  been  $112,000,- 
000,000  Instead  of  $68,000,000,000,  or  65  percent  greater  than  It 
actually  Is.  For  several  years  before  1929  the  national  Income 
averaged  $80,000,000,000.  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  ap- 
proach again.  If  this  Income  had  increased  only  as  fast  as  p>opu- 
latlon.  our  Income  today  should  be  90  billions  Instead  of  68 
billions,  or  32  percent  greater  than  It  actually  Is. 

Certainly  actual  results  are  no  recommendation  of  the  spending 
theory.  Instead  the  principal  result  of  a  20-bllllon-dollar  In- 
crease In  debt  was  the  new  depression  of  1937.  This  was  not 
caused  by  any  sudden' and  drastic  curtailment  In  Federal  spending, 
as  stated  by  the  President.  In  fact,  there  was  no  such  curtail- 
ment. In  fact,  the  figures  show  that  from  1933  to  1938  there  was 
a  steady  Increase  every  year  In  Government  expenditures,  apart 
from  the  dislocation  caused  by  bonus  pajnnents. 

In  my  opinion,  the  depression  of  1937  was  caused  by  the  too 
rapid  Increase  In  taxes,  wages,  and  all  other  costs,  which  was 
stimulated  by,  and  directly  resulted  from,  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Take  the  railroads.  Their  costs  Increased  tremendously,  and,  of 
course,  they  could  not  raise  their  rates.  The  margin  became  less 
and  less,  so  that  by  the  summer  of  1937  they  had  to  eliminate  not 
only  new  capital  expenditures  but  even  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment. The  same  was  true  of  the  utilities.  Other  Industries,  like 
the  hotel  Industry  and  the  automobile  Industry,  could  legally  raise 
their  prices,  but  they  would  have  been  unable  to  sell  their  product 
at  Increased  prices,  so  that  they  also  were  compelled  to  eliminate 
all  plant  expansion  and  even  normal  replacements.  It  was  the 
capital-goods  lndustr>-  which  collapsed  In  the  summer  of  1937,  and 
It  collapsed  because  every  other  Industry  In  the  United  States  was 
forced  by  Government  policy  to  stop  spending  for  permanent  plant. 

Of  course,  the  capital-goods  industry  at  best  has  been  completely 
discouraged  by  Government  policy,  becatxse  excessive  regulation  of 
business  and  the  whole  tax  policy  of  the  Government  has  dis- 
couraged all  Investment  by  Individual*,  and  even  the  reinvestment 
of  earnings  by  corporations  to  expand  their  business.  The  Govern- 
ment Insisted  that  dividends  be  paid  out  ao  that  the  money  might 
be  spent  for  consumption.  In  short,  the  depression  of  1937  wa* 
a  direct  result  of  the  spending  phlloeopby. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  a  policy  of  Government  spending  ha* 
more  than  the  most  temporary  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
tr>'.    Four  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  It  Is  nothing  com- 

Eared  to  the  increase  In  national  Income  which  could  be  produced 
y  the  encouragement  of  private  industry,  the  investment  of  money 
in  new  enterprises,  end  the  restoration  of  a  free  economy.  We 
mu*t  reetore  a  condition  In  which  every  man  of  energy  and  am- 
bition In  this  country  can  see  some  chance  of  success  if  he  starts 
out  for  himself  and  put*  his  time  and  money  Into  building  up  his 
own  business.  Only  In  that  way  ha*  thl*  country  Increased  It* 
Income  and  living  standards  for  180  years.  Government  spending 
is  no  substitute  for  that  policy. 

The  policy  must  be  abandoned;  the  Budget  must  be  balanced.  A 
continuous  policy  of  unbalanced  Budget*  ha*  always  resulted  ulti- 
mately In  infiatlon  of  the  currency.  "Ae  longer  the  Budget  remain* 
unbalanced,  the  harder  It  Is  to  t>alance,  because  the  country  adjusts 
itself  to  deficit  spending  a*  a  drug  addict  adjtuts  himself  to  mor- 
phine. Vast  groups  come  to  rely  on  Government  subsidy.  Addi- 
tional taxation  becomes  harder  and  barder  to  impose. 

No  one  can  say  how  much  debt  tbi*  coimtry  can  safely  stand,  but 
there  is  a  danger  point  somewhere,  and  it  1*  determined  as  much  by 
psychological  causes  as  by  flgure*.  Hie  burden  of  paying  the  Inter- 
est and  principal  becomes  greater  and  greater  until  firuilly  the  people 
a*k  why  they  should  burden  themaelve*  with  tremendous  taxe*  to 
pay  for  the  sin*  of  past  government*.  Already  many  people  are 
asking  why  we  cannot  pay  our  bill*  in  greenback*,  which  bear  no 
interest,  instead  of  with  Government  bond*. 

When  that  point  1*  reached,  and  It  ba*  been  reached  in  every 
country  which  has  failed  to  hold  it*  expenses  within  Its  Income, 
inflation  of  the  currency  has  begun.  That  Inevitably  produces 
rapidly  rising  prices,  which  hit  the  poor  man  harder  than  the  well- 
to-do.  This  makes  the  Government  Budget  still  harder  to  balance, 
and  more  currency  is  printed.  Price*  continue  to  rise  until,  aa  In 
Germany,  It  costs  $1,000  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Of  coiu-se.  this  means  the  wiping  out  of  all  savings.  It  reduces 
tbe  men  on  fixed  salaries  to  penxiry.  A  man  still  has  dollars  in  the 
savings  bank,  but  they  are  not  worth  anything.  After  life  Insur- 
ance has  been  paid  for  a  lifetime,  tbe  widow  will  find  that  she  gets 
a  check  for  dollars,  but  the  dollars  wont  pay  the  light  bUl.  Of 
course,  every  endowed  Institution  i*  ruined,  and  universities  can 
only  be  continued  with  aid  and  direction  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Tbe  only  man  who  make*  any  profit  out  of  thl*  condition  1* 
tbe  q>ectilator.  It  mean*  a  complete  break-down  of  the  whole 
btuinea*  system,  a  reduction  In  real  income,  and  a  depression  which 
wlU  make  the  depression  of  1933  look  like  Coolldge  prosperity. 

Tbe  law  of  inflation  simply  mean*  tbat  we  cannot  have  aomethlng 
for  nothing.  If  we  don't  pay  our  bills  a*  we  go  In  the  normal 
manner,  we  pay  them  by  the  deetructlon  of  savings.    Inflation  not 
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only  destroys  the  business  s^'stom,  but  it  would  almost  certainly 
destroy  our  political  system.  There  would  be  no  alternative  except 
a  government -regulated  totalitarianism.  It  Is  no  accident  that 
dictators  fiourlsh  In  Russia  and  Germany.  A  dictator  is  simply  a 
receiver,  called  in  when  people  believe  that  their  economic  and 
political  system  Is  bankrupt.  We  can't  call  In  a  receiver  and  retain 
the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  Individual  which  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Budget  must  be  balanced.  It  can  only  be  balanced  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  abandons  the  spendthrlfty  fallacy, 
and  shows  a  real  desire  for  economy  and  sovmd  business  principles 
In  Government.  The  present  policy  is  Insane.  It  Is  not  only  utterly 
vain,  but.  If  continued,  will  completely  destroy  the  America  which 
we  have  known  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you,  Senator  Tatt.  You  are  listening 
to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  presenting  a  discussion  on  How 
to  Balance  the  Federal   Budget. 

You  have  Just  heard  Senator  Robekt  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio.  And  now 
we  present  Senator  James  F.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina. 

address    BT    senator    JAMES    F.    BYRNES 

A  few  weeks  ago  Senator  Taft  undertook  to  qualify  for  a  prize 
by  specifying  how  he  would  balance  the  Budget.  He  would  balance 
It  not  by  levying  additional  taxes  but  by  reducing  expenditures. 
He  was  boldly  specific  on  a  few  small  Items  and  magnlflclently 
vague  on  the  larger  Items. 

Starting  to  reduce  the  Budget  from  $9,000,000,000  to  $7,000,000,- 
000,  he  marked  for  destruction  a  number  of  highly  useful  agencies. 
The  list  sounded  as  if  It  would  save  big  money.  It  included 
agencies  like  the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation,  which  made  relief  loans 
to  the  flood  sufferers  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  tornado  sufferers 
In  New  England.  It  Is  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  R.  P.  C.  to 
collect  the  money  due  on  those  loans.  I  have  examined  the  Budget 
submitted  by  the  President  for  the  next  year.  If  you  eliminate  the 
amounts  asked  for  all  of  the  agencies  Senator  Taft  wants  to  abolish, 
you  would  save  out  of  next  year's  Budget  $5,328,000.  That  would 
make  It  necessary  for  the  Senator  to  cut  out  of  the  Budget  an 
additional  $1.995  000,000. 

He  suggested  that  public  works  be  ended.  Well,  there  Is  no 
request  for  P.  W.  A.  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  He  said  he  would  make 
some  cuts  In  agricultural  appropriations,  but  he  did  not  say  what 
appropriations.  He  would  take  It  out  of  the  hides  of  the  farmers, 
but  he  would  not  specify  what  part  of  the  hide.  He  came  out  fiat- 
footedly  In  favor  of  eliminating  waste.  We  are  all  In  favor  of  cutting 
out  waste.  Just  a*  we  are  all  In  favorvof  America  for  American*  and 
In  favor  of  the  women.  God  bless  them! 

As  to  national  defense,  constituting  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
total  Budget,  Senator  Taft  said  it  should  be  "subject  to  critical 
analysis."  Of  course.  It  should.  And  so  should  every  request  for  any 
purpose.  But  you  cannot  balance  the  Budget  merely  by  analyzing 
request*.  The  only  other  specific  reduction  the  Senator  made  wa* 
In  the  appropriation  for  work  relief.  The  President  asked  for 
$1, coo. 000, 000  for  next  year.  Senator  Taft  said  he  would  cut  it  to 
$760,000,000.  That  means  a  saving  of  $250,000,000.  It  leaves  tb* 
Senator's  Budget  unbalanced  by  the  sum  of  $1,745,000,000. 

Now,  let  us  subject  to  critical  analysis  his  suggested  cut  In 
relief  appropriations.  For  this  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  spend  $1,400,000,000  for  relief  work.  Senator 
Taft  would  cut  thl*  in  half  for  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
That  means  he  would  dismiss  from  the  roll*  one-half  of  tlM  people 
who  are  now  working. 

The  day  after  Senator  Taft  made  hi*  proposal.  Republican  Gov- 
ernor James,  of  Pennsylvania,  complained  about  the  cutting  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  staff  and  work  In  Pennsylvania.  Then  Mr.  Thomas  Dewey, 
another  Republican  who  ha*  talked  a  great  deal  about  balancing 
the  Budget,  became  envious  of  Mr.  Tatt  talking  about  economy.  He 
declared  he  believed  in  reducing  expenditures  in  the  "hard  way," 
and  cited  figures  to  show  that  as  district  attorney  he  spent  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  dollars  less  a  year  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
than  his  predecessor.  But  he  forgot  to  tell  us  that  In  order  to 
bring  about  that  reduction  of  expenses  In  his  office  he  had  gotten 
$90,000  from  W.  P  .A.  He  forgot  to  tell  us  that  he  had  written  to 
Harry  Hopkins  that  the  discontinuance  of  this  W.  P.  A.  project  in 
his  office  would  be  "nothing  short  of  a  calamity  In  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice  In  New  York  County."  That  certainly  is 
one  W.  P.  A.  project  that  the  Republicans  will  not  call  "boon- 
doggling." 

Hopkins  could  not  cause  a  calamity  In  the  administration  of 
Justice  In  New  York,  so  he  let  Dewey  keep  the  W.  P.  A.  workers — and 
Jimmy  Hlnes  was  convicted.  Now.  if  because  Hlnes  goes  to  Jail 
Dewey  goes  to  the  White  House,  I  declare  Harry  Hopkins  should  be 
Vice  President. 

I  do  not  know  when  Senator  Taft  reached  the  concltislon  that 
the  unemployment  situation  was  such  that  we  could  safely  cut  to 
$760,000,000  the  appropriation  for  work  relief.  On  June  28.  1939, 
Just  7  months  ago,  there  was  Introduced  In  the  Seiuite  a  bill,  S.  2721, 
which  provides  that  for  relief  and  work  relief  "there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1941.  the  sum  of  $1,250,000,000."  That  Is  the  same  year  for  whlcb 
Senator  Taft  now  says  the  appropriation  should  be  $760,000,000. 
That  bill  was  introduced  by  three  Senators.  One  was  Senator  Bas> 
BouR,  of  New  Jersey,  who,  I  understand.  Is  a  supporter  of  District 
Attorney  Dewey.  Tbe  second  Senator  was  tbe  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  VAXDorBooJ.    Tbe  third  was  tbe  distinguished  Senator 
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rrcm  Ohio  (Mr.  Turt\.  That  bill  \b  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  chairman.  Because  tt  represented,  as  I 
thought,  the  coUecilve  wla<k>m  of  the  Republican  Presidential  can- 
didates. I  studied  it.  I  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  they  would 
ask  for  a  hearing.  They  have  not  asked,  and  xxov  Brother  Tatt 
has  run  out  on  them. 

When  this  bill  was  introduced  last  June,  the  amount  appropriated 
for  work  relief  for  the  current  year  was  $1,400,000,000.  Home  siis- 
plclous  persons  might  think  that  these  candidates  ftxed  their  figure 
at  11.250.000.000  j\ut  to  show  they  were  more  economy  minded  than 
the  President.  And  they  might  suspect  that  when  the  President  In 
his  Budt;et  estimate  for  the  year  be^^nnlng  n3zt  July  1  asked  only 
•1.000.000.000  for  relief  work.  Candidate  Txrr  bad  to  have  an  Issue 
and.  therefore,  quit  Candidate  Vandenbesc  and  ftxed  the  relief 
fif^ure  at  1780.000,000.  But  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  believe  Candi- 
date Tatt  was  sincere.  He  is  a  wonderful  fellow.  He  Just  changed 
his  mind.  I  believe  that  Candidate  Vandenbxko  was  sincere.  He. 
too.  Is  a  wonderful  fellow.  I  am  confident  that  when  the  relief  bill 
Is  considered  he  will  move  to  Increase  the  amount  from  ll.OOOXXX).- 
000  to  » 1.250.000 .000.  I  am  going  to  oppose  it  and  rely  upon  Sena- 
tor Tatt  to  help  me  defeat  the  Vandenberg  amendment.  But  I 
warn  him  now  that  if  Dewey  still  has  those  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  his 
office,  he  will  be  found  working  against  us. 

The  Budget  should  be  balanced.  It  requires,  however,  the  services 
of  a  siirgeon  and  not  a  blacksmith.  We  cannot  b*dance  the  Budget 
in  1  year.  We  shoxild  profit  by  experience.  In  1937  we  made  a  too 
drastic  reduction  of  Government  expenditures  In  a  short  period, 
and  by  doing  so.  delayed  recovery.  There  must  be  a  gradual 
reduction. 

We  cannot  balance  the  Budget  by  Indulging  in  generallUes  about 
lack  of  confidence.  If  there  is  lack  of  confidence,  how  did  we 
during  last  December  produce  more  goods  than  ever  before?  Lack 
of  confidence  exists  principally  among  the  Republican  politicians. 
The  figures  published  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  last  week  show 
that  during  the  last  quarter  of  1939  Industry  produced  more  goods 
than  It  did  in  the  last  quarter  of  1929.  the  boom  year  of  all  time. 
Wf  produced  more  with  1.000.000  less  persons  employed.  That  was 
due  to  n£achlnes  displacing  workers.  You  will  appreciate  the  un- 
employment problem  when  you  consider  that  we  had  1.000.000  less 
people  at  work  than  In  1920.  and  at  the  same  time  we  had  5.75O.0O0 
more  people  of  working  age.  Should  we  cut  $2,000,000,000  out  of 
the  Government's  Budget  today  we  wovild  further  Increase  unem- 
ployment. We  would  impair  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people, 
retard  recovery,  and  reduce  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  collected 
next  year.  But  under  our  program,  with  business  Improving  and 
the  national  income  increasing,  we  will  have  Increased  revenues 
and  can  balance  the  Budget  without  destroying  activities  of 
the  Government  which  the  people  demand  and  which  are  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Under  the  Democratic  administration  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  in  Increasing  the  national  income.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1939  the  national  income  was  up  71  percent,  compared  with  the  last 
Republican  fiscal  year  of  1932.  Cash  farm  Income  was  up  82  per- 
cent. On  the  business  page  of  your  newspaper  you  will  find  a 
statement  of  Increased  sales  and  Increased  net  profits  by  every 
well-managed  corporation  reporting. 

If  newspapers  would  publish  on  the  Qrst  page  the  reports  of  the 
net  earnings  of  the  Industries  of  the  Nation,  instead  of  the  pessi- 
mistic prophecies  of  politicians,  th(ft9  would  be  a  further  Increase 
In  confidence  and  a  further  increase  In  empl03maent. 

The  Oovemment  has  spent  money:  but  this  money  has  gone  to 
build  up  our  national  resotiroes.  to  conserve  the  health  and  morale 
of  our  cltiaens.  It  has  made  possible  the  reduction  of  the  debts  of 
many  local  governments.  It  has  built  courthouses,  hospitals,  roads, 
airports,  sewerage  systems,  and  paving  projects,  which  were  formerly 
constructed  by  local  governments  with  taxes  levied  upon  the  homes 
of  the  people. 

If  you  ask  Senator  Tatt  about  the  part  of  the  national  debt  repre- 
sented by  loans  to  bualneas  enterprises  he  would  have  little  com- 
plaint. He  would  object  to  that  part  of  the  debt  which  was  in- 
ctirred  by  the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000,000  for  public  works  In 
March  1B35.  Well,  when  that  bill  was  voted  upon  In  the  Senate, 
had  every  Deooocrat  left  the  Chamber,  the  bill  would  have  been 
passed.  13  Republicans  having  voted  for  it  and  only  10  against  It. 
On  the  $3.000,000 JXW  public- works  blU  of  June  1938.  7  Republican 
Senators  voted  tor  and  7  against  It.  I  think  it  was  Justified.  You 
may  think  differently.  But.  even  If  you  do.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Republican  Party  can  with  poor  grace  complain 
of  a  debt  they  themselves  helped  to  create. 

The  President  In  his  Budget  message  recommended  a  reduction  of 
expendltxires  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $675,000,000.  This  Is  a  con- 
servative Budget.  He  wisely  gave  warning  that  the  Budget  was 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  current  levels  of  bxisiness  would 
be  maintained  and  that  if  conditions  changed,  the  appropriations 
for  work  relief  and  agrlctilture  might  have  to  be  modified. 

The  Democratic  Congress  has  reduced  some  appropriations  below 
the  estimate  of  the  President.  I  am  confident  the  total  will  not 
exceed  the  estimate  of  the  President.  But  we  are  not  going  to  ac- 
cept the  advice  of  Republican  Presidential  candidates  and  make  the 
entire  reduction  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  and  the  unfortunate 
unemployed  of  the  Nation. 

Chairman  0«aktk.  Thank  you  Senator  Bthnxs.  You  are  listening 
to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  presenting  a  discussion  How  to 
Balance  the  FMeral  Budget. 


You  have  Just  heard  Senator  Jambs  F.  BTawM.  of  South  CaroUnA. 

This  concludes  the  first  part  of  tonights  presentation. 

Announcer  McCokmick.  Immediately  following  station  identifica- 
tion we  shall  continue  with  the  extemporaneoua  discussion. 

This  is  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

This  is  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  originating  in  the  broad- 
casting studios  of  the  new  Department  of  the  Interior  Building  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  and  presented  over  the  Mutual  network  by  WOL 
In  cooperation  with  WOR 

We  return  you  to  the  chairman.  Mr.  Oranlk. 

Chairman  GaAKiK.  And  now  as  part  two  at  tonight's  broadcast  of 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  we  present  an  Informal  panel  dis- 
cussion. Our  panel  participants  are:  Senator  Josh  Lee.  of  Okla- 
homa; Congressman  Robert  F.  Rich,  of  Pennsylvania;  Ernest  Und- 
ley.  newspaper  coltunnlst;  and  Ernest  Angell,  chairman  of  the 
National  Economy  Leagrue. 

Mr.  Llndley  will  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Ltnolit.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Granlk. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  am  a  Federal  taxpayer,  not  a  big  one  but 
enough  of  a  one  to  know  it  when  March  15  comes  around,  and  also 
that  I  have  some  savings  Invested  In  Government  bonds  and  In 
Insurance,  so  that  nothing  that  Senator  Tatt  nor  anybody  else  may 
say  here  can  Intensify  my  opposition  to  a  superinfiatlon. 

So  I  pricked  up  my  ears  a  few  weeks  ago  when  Senator  Tatt  an- 
nounced that  he  knew  how  to  balance  the  Budget.  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  his  speech  on  January  5.  the  speech  to  which  Senator  Btrnzs 
referred.  That  sF)eech  was  entitled  "Mr.  President.  Here  Is  How  to 
Balance  the  Budget."  I  read  that  speech  with  care  and  took  the 
trouble  to  add  up  the  savings  Senator  Tatt  proposed  to  make  It 
Ls  a  long  speech  and  I  was  a  little  more  generous  than  Senator 
Btknks;  whenever  Senator  Tatt  was  va^ue  I  gave  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  made  a  reduction,  but  when  I  got  through  I 
found  he  had  subtracted  only  $320,000,000  from  the  total  of  the 
Federal  Budget,  as  submitted  by  the  President. 

Now  that  Budget  as  by  the  President  for  next  year  Is  cut  of 
balance  by  $2,176,000,000.  After  subtracting  these  savings  of  Sen- 
ator Tait,  I  found  that  Senator  Tatts  Budget  was  still  out  of  bal- 
ance by  $1,756,000,000.  Here,  perhaps.  I  am  a  little  more  exacting 
than  Senator  Btrnis.  because  Senator  BTmifxs  only  tried  to  get 
Mr.  Tait  down  to  $7,000,000  whereas  I  am  trying  to  get  him  to 
balance  his  Budget. 

Well,  of  course,  my  spirits  picked  up  tonight  when  I  saw  an 
advance  copy  of  his  speech  and  saw  the  words  "Senator  Tatt  re- 
sumes Budget  balancing."  I  have  listened  with  care  and  I  don't 
see  that  he  has  made  another  dollar's  worth  of  progress  tcward 
balancing  the  Budget.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  way  we  could 
spend  these  next  few  minutes  more  profitably  than  to  ask  Senator 
Taft  where  he  Is  going  to  make  that  additional  $1,756,000,000  worth 
of  savings  to  bring  about  the  balanced  Budget.  So  I  will  ask  him 
that. 

Senator  Tatt.  The  statements  made  by  Senator  Brains  arid  Mr. 
Llndley  are  so  very  far  from  an  accurate  copy  of  the  speech  I  made 
that  It  is  hard  to  cover  a  speech  which  lasted  half  an  hour  in  a  few 
moments. 

My  first  suggestion  was  that  every  buireau  be  cut  by  25  percent, 
which  was  what  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  should  be  done  when  he 
was  running  f<>r  election  in  1932.  That  would  take  care  of  nearly 
$1.000  000.000  ;  The  reduction  In  relief  Is  from  $1,125,000,000  to 
$750,000,000,  wblch  Is  $375,000,000  for  that  alone.  Incidentally.  It 
does  not  mean*  a  reduction  of  the  men  on  the  rolls,  becatise  what  X 
proposed  was  that  a  complete  change  be  made  in  the  system — that 
all  relief  be  ret\irned  for  administration  to  the  States  and  local 
governments — and  If  that  Is  done  the  average  cost  per  case  will  be 
considerably  less  than  one-half  what  It  Is  today.  There  will  be 
more  men  on  the  rolls,  there  will  be  a  more  adequate  care  of  relief, 
there  will  be  more  people  taken  care  of,  and  no  hiatus:  you  will 
take  care  of  the  transients,  you  will  take  care  of  the  people  who 
arent  able  to  engage  In  work  or  be  Included  In  an  expensive  work 
program  like  W.  P.  A.,  and  you  will  handle  the  thing  more  effectively. 

Answering  Senator  Btkncs  again,  the  reduction  which  last  year 
we  proposed  was  to  an  appropriation  for  that  kind  of  a  system  of 
$1,250,000,000.  At  that  time  the  Federal  Oovemment  was  spending 
$2,250,000,000.  The  Federal  Government  haa  found  that  the  re- 
quirements have  been  reduced  In  these  last  8  months  until  today 
they  are  estimating  a  W.  P.  A.  cost  of  tl. 1 25 .000 .000.  and  on  the  same 
basis  we  propose  to  cut  from  $1,125,000,000  because  of  Improved 
conditions  In  employment  to  $750,000,000. 

ITie  farm  appropriations  this  year  are  well  over  $1,000.000  000.  and 
In  the  statement  I  made  I  said  that  every  beneficiary  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  going  to  have  to  participate  In  the  reductions  that 
are  made  in  Federal  Government  expenditures,  and  from  that 
billion  dollars  there  could  be  a  reduction.  I  would  think,  of  several 
hundred  million  dollars. 

The  House  has  made  some  reductions  already  from  that  figure 
proposed  by  the  President. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  quoted  some  doeen  or  so  bureaus  which 
I  mentioned  merely  as  examples  I  say  the  Federal  Government  Is 
full  of  bureaus  which  can  be  entirely  eliminated.  Of  course,  they 
are  all  performing  nice  functions,  but  if  you  haven't  got  the  money 
to  pmy  for  the  things  you  would  like  to  have,  you  don't  have  them 
that  year,  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  L«  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  average  Individual  If  you  haven't  got  the  money  to 
pay  for  things,  you  can't  have  them  simply  because  they  happen  to 
be  nice  things  to  have. 


Senator  B-nivn  Senator,  would  yo«  not  agree  that  the  relief 
bill  passed  early  In  June  1939  provided  only  $1,400,000,000  for 
work  relief  for  the  year  t>eginning  July  1.  1939? 

Senator  TArr.  One  blUlcn  four  hundred  twenty-five  million  as  I* 
remember  It,  yes;  and  at  that  time  I  remember  when  that  figure 
was  reached  by  the  committee.  I,  at  least,  whether  we  adopted  a 
new  bill   or  not.   proposed   $1,000,000,000   Instead  of   $1,250,000,000. 
but  whether  It  was  carried  through  on  the  bill  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Btknes.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that 
when  you  Iniroducted  the  bill  the  expendlttires  for  relief  were  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  $2,000,000,000. 

Senator  Taft  Two  billion  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  the 
cost  of  relief  ending  July  1939 

S?nator  Byrnes  The  date  you  Introduced  the  bill  was  June  28. 
1939.  after  the  relief  bill  had  been  passed  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  because  It  was  only  2  days  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Senator  Taft.  No;  I  think  the  Senator  Lb  mistaken.  As  I  remem- 
ber, the  bill  was  Introduced  early  In  the  session. 

Senator  Btkhts   I  will  hand  the  Senator  the  bill. 

Senator  Tatt.  We  then  Introduced  an  amendment,  you  will 
remember,  to  the  relief  bill  Itself. 

Senator  Btrnes.  I  will  hand  you  the  Senator's  own  bill  S    2721. 

Senator  Taft.  We  Introduced  then  an  amendment  to  the  relief 
bill.  If  you  win  remember.  As  I  remember  It.  we  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000,0000  at  that  time  and  a  reduction  from 
$1,425,000,000. 

Representative  Rich.  Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. I  don't  want  Senator  Btrnes  and  Senator  Tatt  to  take  all 
the  time,  and  I  can  t  help  but  feel  that  Senator  Byrnes  and  Mr. 
Llndley  were  trjing  to  keep  Senator  Taft  from  going  into  the 
President's  chair  Senator  Btrnes  said  a  few  moments  ago  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  balancing  the  Budget  and  that  balancing  the 
Budget  required  a  surgeon,  not  a  blacksmith  I  want  to  lake 
exception  to  that  and  say  that  balancing  the  Budget  needs  good 
sound  businessmen  and  statesmen,  and  not  New  Deal  politicians. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  way  to  balance  the  Budget  is  to  get  at  and 
balance  the  Budget. 

Now.  I  am  not  running  for  President  and  never  expect  to  get  In 
the  President's  chair,  so  I  have  no  fear  In  making  some  suggestions 
as  to  what  we  can  do  to  balance  the  Budget.  The  first  thing  I 
would  do  would  he  to  stop  making  these  great  large  lump  sums 
for  relief  available  to  the  President  and  put  relief  back  to  the  States 
and  local  communities,  with  aid  from  the  Federal  Government.  We 
have  given  the  President  of  the  United  States  since  1933,  in  7  years, 
ever  $17,323,000,000.  the  largest  amount  of  money  that  was  ever 
put  into  the  hands  of  any  one  man  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  there  never  h.as  been  so  much  waste  and  extravagance  in  the 
hlstor>'  of  the  world  as  there  has  been  In  administering  these  fluids 
In  the  guise  of  relief. 

Then  I  would  eliminate  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority.  I 
would  eliminate  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  eliminate 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Corporation,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  the  Federal  Subsistence  Homestead  Corporation, 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Reconstruction 
Administration,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Associated  Cooperatives,  the 
War  Minerals  Relief  Board.  They  have  been  20  years  In  operation; 
it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  them. 

As  Senator  Taft  said  a  few  moments  ago,  we  must  start  to  balance 
the  Budget,  but  I  see  nobody  In  the  administration  and  nobody  on 
the  Hill  that  Is  trying  to  balance  the  Budget.  Let's  eliminate  the 
Division  of  Press  Intelligence,  one  of  the  greatest  propaganda 
agencies,  that  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  money. 
and  they  will  never  be  able  to  pay  it  if  we  don't  get  rid  of  some 
of  these  agencies  that  are  squandering  the  Federal  funds  with  no 
thought  of  trying  to  get  down  to  a  balanced  Budget. 

Let's  restore  to  the  people  of  this  cotmtry  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity  for  the  businessmen  of  this  country  was  the 
thing  that  made  this  country  great,  and  the  business  people  of  this 
country.  If  given  the  opportunity,  will  put  men  back  to  work  and 
not  politicians. 

I  want  to  say  In  1933  we  had  563.000  employees  In  the  Govern- 
ment, and  today  we  have  987.000— an  Increase  of  423.000.  It  seems 
preposterous  that  we  should  have  these  employees  to  this  number 
and  we  are  never  going  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  country  until  we  eliminate  a  great  many  of  these  employees, 
and  we  can  do  It  In  good  sound  orderly  fashion  and  put  them  back 
Into  the  hands  of  Industry  and  we  will  give  them  employment. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  to  stop  now  because  I  could  enumerate  a 
hundred  other  articles. 

Chairman  Grantk.  Senator  Ln. 

Senator  Lee  My  good  friend.  Mr.  Rich,  surely  could  tell  you  all 
ebout  cutting  down  and  cutting  out  a  number  of  Government 
agencies,  but  he  still  would  be  far  short,  as  is  Senator  Taft.  of 
balancing  the  Budget.  All  of  those  added  up  that  he  has  enumer- 
ated amount  to  some  $100,000,000,  but  It  does  not  balance  the 
Budget. 

Now.  the  President  Is  making  an  effort  on  a  sensible  scale  to 
balance  the  Budget.  He  even  recommended  to  Congress  this  year 
taxes  to  pay  additional  expenditures.  If  we  vote  those  additional 
expenditures.  He  gave  us  a  budget.  Do  you  know  what  a  budget 
Is?  On  one  side  of  the  ledger  Is  what  the  Government  does  for 
the  people:  on  thr  other  side  of  the  ledger  Is  what  the  people  do 
for  the  Government. 


Now.  Senator  Taft  and  Mr.  Rich  have  been  telling  Us  how  much 
we  owe  ourselves  In  here,  but  each  time  their  radio  time  ended 
before  they  got  around  to  telling  us  what  to  do  about  it.  This 
$17,000,000,000  that  Mr.  Rich  refers  to  was  paid  to  the  people,  of 
course.  He  said  it  was  given  to  the  President,  but  the  President 
passed  it  on  to  the  people  and  it  brought  us  out  of  a  Republican 
depression.  I  remember  when  those  folks — poor  people,  hungry 
men — were  sitting  around  the  street  comers  counting  the  wrinkles 
In  their  stomachs  and  that  year,  1938,  the  Republicans  tried  to 
feed  them  on  the  Constitution,  and  It  is  obvious  this  year  that 
they  are  going  to  try  to  feed  them  the  old  dried  Budget.  They 
can't  eat  that  thing.  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Tatt.  if  he  cuts  the  spend- 
ing 25  percent,  doesn't  he  believe  that  will  also  reduce  the  general 
Income  of  the  country?  Certainly  It  will;  and  that  will  reduce  the 
revenue  of  the  Government,  and  he  will  have  to  cut  the  expenses 
another  25  percent.  That  will  reduce  the  revenue  of  t"je  Govern- 
ment, and  he  will  have  a  vicious  spiral  of  descending  income,  and 
the  people  will  be  back  where  they  were  the  last  time  the  Repub- 
licans had  the  power  of  government  In  this  country. 

I  remember  those  freight  trains  going  through  covered  with 
hungry  men.  their  empty  stomachs  flapping  like  a  pair  of  rayon 
bloomers  in  an  Oklahoma  windstorm,  and  these  folks  are  going 
to  feed  them  the  Budget  and  perhaps  sprinkle  it  a  little  bit  with 
the  Constitution  this  time. 

This  money  Is  not  lost.  It  qpmes  right  back.  The  thing  this 
Government  Is  doing  is  forcing  money  from  Wall  Street  out  to 
Main  Street  and  forcing  it  into  circulation.  That  does  not  make 
less  money  in  the  country.  It  makes  more  money  by  having  it  In 
circulation. 

Mr.  Ancell.  Mr.  Lee.  you  have  said  what  the  administration  Is 
doing,  and  I  am  speaking  from  a  nonpolltical  point  of  view  Just 
as  a  citizen,  and  I  am  not  concerned  one  lota  whether  It  Is  the 
Democrats  or  Republicans  who  are  responsible  for  the  present 
level  of  spending  and  boosting  the  debt  up  to  $42,000,000,000.  I 
think  the  men  who  put  the  debt  up  to  that  level  and  caused  these 
vast  appropriations  to  be  made  have  got  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  they  are  cut  down.  You  said  Just  a  moment  ago,  sir, 
if  I  understood  you,  that  this  deficit  spending  policy  was  having 
the  effect  of  pushing  the  money  out  from  Wall  Street  into  the 
country  and  making  it  work.  I  have  before  me  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin  of  January  1940,  which  shows  that  while  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  banks,  the  deposits,  is  Just  as  much  now 
as  in  1929.  the  last  big  year,  that  the  money  turns  over  more  and 
more  slowly.  From  1933  to  1937,  the  first  4  years  of  the  full 
deficit  spending  policy,  money  In  the  banks  turned  over  on  the 
average  16  times  a  year.  In  1938  It  dropped  down  to  14  times  a 
year,  and  in  1939  it  has  dropped  down  to  13 './i  times  a  year.  That  is 
Just  the  trouble  with  that  policy  that  you  gentlemen  here  are 
advocating.  It  doesn't  work,  sir.  You  still  have  9,000,000  unem- 
ployed walking  the  streets,  and  they  are  being  carried  by  the 
45,000.000  workers. 

Senator  Lee.  What  would  you  do  with  those  unemployed.  Mr. 
Angell? 

Mr.  Angelx.  I  would  see  that  your  Budget  is  balanced  within  • 
period  of  2  years;  yes,  sir,  because  balancing  the  Budget  more  than 
any  other  one  single  thing,  an  attitude  of  the  Government  toward 
balancing  it,  in  my  opinion,  will  restc«-e  the  confidence,  get  the 
money  out  of  the  banks.  It  will  provide  the  Jobs;  It  will  take 
the  8.000,000  unemployed  off  the  backs  of  the  45,000,000  employed 
today. 

Representative  Rich.  Mr.  Angell,  Mr.  Lee  never  saw  anyone 
starve  during  a  Republican  administration,  and  you  aren't  going 
to  see  anyone  starve  in  a  Republican  administration. 

Senator  Lee  Mr.  Angell,  it  isn't  confidence  business  needs  today: 
It  Is  cash  customers,  and  there  can't  be  cash  customers  when  you 
have  9,000,000  unemployed,  and  you  are  proposing  and  Senator 
Taft  is  proposing  to  cut  off  half  of  those  on  W.  P.  A.  What 
would  you  do  with  them?  How  would  you  take  care  of  them? 
What  are  you  going  to  feed  them?  What  are  you  gooig  to  give 
them  to  pay  rent  with.  Congressman  Rich? 

Representative  Rich.  We  are  going  to  pay  them  for  raising  prod- 
uce, so  we  will  have  a  land  of  abundance.  Instead  of  bvirnlng 
the  wheat  and  killing  the  pigs  and  plowing  down  the  cotton; 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do,  give  them  a  land  of  plenty. 

Senator  Lee.  How  are  you  going  to  balance  the  Budget  If  you 
are  going  to  pay  them?     What  are  you  going  to  pay  them  with? 

Representative  Rich.  We  are  going  to  pay  them  because  the 
people  m  this  country  will  have  confidence. 

Senator  Lee.  Are  you  going  to  pay  them  with  confidence? 

Representative  Rich.  They  will  have  confidence  because  we  have 
a  balanced  Budget.  Any  time  you  get  a  New  Deal  professor  talk- 
ing that  Is  the  argument  he  puts  up,  but  we  want  to  get  down 
to  sound,  fundamental  principles.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Angell  the  effect 
of  the  debt  and  taxes  on  the  workers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Anceix.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that,  Mr.  Rich.  I  think 
some  thought  should  be  given  to  that,  when  you  consider  that 
an  American  family,  on  the  average,  with  an  Income  of  $1,500 
a  year,  now  pays  about  $185  a  year  In  taxes,  and  that  doesn't 
mean  Income  taxes,  that  means  taxes  on  the  land  where  the 
house  lies  In  which  he  lives,  or  the  apartment;  It  means  taxes 
on  the  clothes  that  he  and  his  family  wear,  taxes  on  the  food  they 
buy,  taxes  on  the  tobacco  and  beer  they  consume;  and  If  you 
have  that  ]jroportlon  of  Income  which  is  paid  out  in  taxes.  It  is 
time  to  stop  the  method  of  spending  which  has  produced  taxes  at 
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that  leyel:   and  the  taxes  have  rtsen — ^they  have  Jiist  doubled  In 
8  years. 

idr.  OaAjnx.  I  think  Senator  Taft  wants  to  say  a  word. 

Senator  Tatt.  I  want  to  say  I  have  looked  over  the  bill  Senator 
Btsnks  gave  me  and  I  And  the  bill  nearly  a  year  ago  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  the  sum  of  $1,250,000,000. 
That,  of  coxirse,  was  nearly  a  year  In  advance  of  the  time  that 
appropriation  would  actually  be  made.  and.  of  course,  no  one 
could  tell  what  the  conditions  might  be  at  that  time,  so  that 
•1.260.000,000  was  an  outside  figure,  and  It  Is  entirely  consistent 
with  my  present  position  at  this  present  time,  that  $750,000,000 
would  be  siifflclent  to  take  care  of  the  form  of  relief  which  this 
■  bill  proposes. 
/  Senator  Btukms.  What  the  Senator  says  Is  that  he  fixed  his 
figure  of  $1.35'} .000.000  to  cause  him  to  believe  that  amount  would 
be  appropriated  but  It  Is  entirely  consistent  to  say  now  he  would 
give  them  but  $750,000,000. 

Mr.  LuroLET.  I  have  been  wanting  to  get  back  to  Senator  Tatt 
bt^ause  when  he  stopped  working  on  the  Budget,  according  to  my 
figures,  he  was  still  a  billion  dollars  short  of  balance,  although, 
meanwhile,  he  would  cut  old-age  pensions  25  percent,  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  35  percent,  veterans'  pensions  and  benefits 
and  all  other  itetna  In  the  Budget  25  percent,  and  still  wasn't  any- 
where near  a  balance.  I  think  we  are  entitled.  In  view  of  his 
pledges,  to  have  him  show  us  how  to  balance  this  Budget  and 
give  us  a  little  more  Information  on  It. 

Senator  Tatt.  The  present  Budget  is  $10,000,000,000.  If  you 
save  25  percent  In  the  divisions  which  can  be  saved,  you  can  save 
$1,000,000,000  on  about  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  expenditures  rep- 
resenting these  various  departments. 

It  takes  the  Budget  commissioner  a  year  to  make  this  Budget 
up.  You  cant  hope  for  me  to  go  through  6.000  pages  and  tell 
you  each  Item.  I  only  ask  anyone  to  read  the  statement  I  made 
before,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  statement,  with  those  reductions 
In  public  works,  in  farm  appropriations,  In  relief,  in  every  C3ov- 
emment  department,  that  $2,000,000,000  can  be  saved. 

Senator  BTUfB.  May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  the 
Budget  the  Item  of  Interest  on  the  public  debt  Is  a  billion  dollars. 
Would  he  cut  that  26  percent?  The  amoxint  paid  to  veterans  is 
approximately  a  billion.  Is  he  going  to  cut  that  26  percent? 
The  national  defense  is  almost  $2,000,000,000. 

Senator  Tatt.  Yes;  I  would  cut  national  defense  25  percent.  I 
think  the  Increase  of  $460,000,000  in  national  defense  is  wholly 
unjustified. 

Senator  Btkwxb.  While  the  world  Is  on  fire,  you  woxUd  take  one- 
fourth  of  the  Navy  from  the  sea  and  one-fourth  of  the  men  out  of 
uniform  I    The  American  people  will  not  do  It. 

Senator  Tatt.  Mr.  Senator,  at  the  present  time  we  are  spending 
at  the  rate  of  $1,425,000,000  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  1934,  5  years 
ago.  we  were  spending  $560,000,000.  We  have  increased  it  two  and 
a  heOf  times,  and  this  Budget  Includes  a  fvirther  Increase  of  over 
$400,000,000,  which  I  think  Is  wholly  unjustified  by  present  condi- 
tions. Pour  hundred  million  of  my  saving  can  well  be  taken  out 
of  the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Representative  Rich.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend  Senator 
XiKB  this  question:  If  from  1789  to  1920.  131  years,  the  Government 
spent  only  $60,000,000,000.  and  we  had  five  great  wars,  and  that 
included  the  World  War.  how  he  can  Justify  the  present  adminis- 
tration from  1933  to  1941.  in  8  years,  spending  $65,721,000,000, 
Where  have  you  restored  the  confidence  of  the  American  people, 
and  how  are  you  going  to  get  business  on  Its  feet  in  this  country 
and  put  people  back  to  work  and  take  them  off  the  relief  rolls  of 
this  country  If  you  are  going  to  squander  and  spend  money  In  that 
ridiculous  fashion? 

Senator  La.  It  took  that  much  money  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  tn  the  Government  after  the  Republicans 
had  had  it  a  while. 

The  essence,  it  seems  to  me.  of  Senator  Tatt's  proix>sal  Is  If 
everybody  wlU  grit  their  teeth  and  do  without  long  enough,  we  can 
balance  this  Budget,  if  we  will  stop  spending  everywhere  except 
in  Cleveland,  C^lo:  and  that  If  you  Just  cut  off  and  do  without, 
why,  we  can  balance  the  Budget.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Dutchman 
who  was  trying  to  teach  his  mule  to  live  on  briars  and  effect  a 
great  saving.  After  the  experiment  was  over  the  Dutchman  said: 
"He  died  before  he  got  used  to  it,  but  he  wotild  have  been  all  right 
if  he  had  ever  got  used  to  It.- 

Mr  Amcsll.  I  think  this  problem  of  the  rise  of  the  taxes,  gentle- 
men. Is  one  of  the  most  serious  ones  which  you  have  to  consider, 
and  I  say  "you" — those  of  you  who  defend  spending  at  this  present 
level  and  say,  in  effect,  never  mind  because  once  we  get  the  national 
income  up  to  eighty  or  eighty-five  billion  dollars,  then  we  can 
balance  the  biKftget.  But  you  havent  a  Chinaman's  chance,  as  far 
as  I  see.  of  getting  the  national  Income  up  to  eighty  or  eighty-five 
billion  dollars  because  you  have  idle  money  In  the  banks,  taxes 
rising  every  year,  and  the  burden  Is  becoming  so  bad  that  you  can't 
find  additional  money  for  taxes.  Every  serious  student  of  the 
problem.  I  think,  is  agreed  that  you  cant  raise  now  any  substantial 
additional  amount  of  money  by  taxes  unless  you  lay  it  on  the 
goods  of  wide  general  use  where  the  Incidence  Is  upon  the  small 
:^maii.  and  the  burden  Is  going  to  be  increasingly  terrific  upon  him. 
Y'our  taxes  have  increased  from  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  per  person 
about  ra  years  ago  until  they  are  about  $113  for  every  American  In 
this  coimtry. 


Senator  Lxx.  Mr.  Angell.  wouldnt  the  revenues  decrease  if  you 
cut  25  percent  off  all  Government  expenditures  now? 

Senator  Tatt.  Senator  Lie.  it  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  trying 
to  build  up  the  national  income  by  going  out  and  trying  to  lx)rrow 
money  and  pouring  it  out  in  order  to  prime  the  pump  has  been  so 
disapproved  by  actual  results  that  I  am  surprised  that  any  respon- 
sible official  would  advocate  that  theory  today. 

Senator  Lee.  Senator  Tatt,  following  that  program,  the  increase  in 
value,  in  paper  value,  on  the  stock  market  alone  would  have  paid 
the  cost  of  Government  spending.  Now  add  to  that  the  national 
Income  of  $68,000  000.000  as  against  forty-two  billion  which  it  was 
when  we  took  over 

Representative  Rich  (interposing).  Senator  Lee,  dont  you  know 
the  Bureau  of  ESigravlng  and  Printing  has  been  runnini?  for  24 
hours  a  day  printing  money,  anri  I  would  like  to  know  from  you 
what  we  have  got  to  liack  it  up  when  the  President  has  all  the  gold 
burled  down  In  Kentucky:  It  Is  no  good  to  anybody  and  they  are 
now  buying  up  silver  ord  we  are  giving  the  advantage  to  all  the 
foreign  countries  In  this  gold  and  silver  we  are  purchasing,  and 
what  Is  this  paper  money  worth?  It  wont  be  able  to  buy  anything 
in  a  very  short  time.  It  will  probably  be  as  worthless  as  anything 
you  can  get  hold  of. 

Mr.  LiNDLET.  So  far  as  I  might  note.  Congressman  Rich,  it 
buys  more  than  the  dollar  did  even  in  1929.  We  are  still  below 
the  price  level  of  1929.  so  I  dont  think  we  need  to  worry  about 
that  superinflatlon  quite  yet. 

Senator  Btknes.  This  morning's  newspapers  carrying  the  figures 
of  the  250  corporations  first  reporting  upon  net  earnings  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  showed  a  tremendous  increase. 
Every  day  the  business  page  of  the  newspapers  brings  the  same 
story.  Prom  these  increased  net  profits  there  will  come  in- 
creased revenues,  expected  by  this  administration. 

Senator  Tatt.  Senator  Btknes,  dont  you  know  if  it  were  in- 
creased 25  percent,  you  would  only  get  $520,000,000  Instead  of  the 
three  billion  needed  to  balance  the  Budget. 

Mr.  LrNDLET.  May  I  point  out  that  on  March  3,  1933,  when  the 
Republican  Administration  went  out  of  office,  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing the  national  debt  took  1.77  of  every  cent  out  of  each  dollar 
of  the  national  Income,  and  In  1939  the  Income  had  expanded 
so  that  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  took  only  1.45  percent 
of  the  national  income,  so  the  national  debt  actually  was  lighter 
in  relation  to  our  ability  to  pay  last  year  and  this  year. 

Senator  Btknes.  I  agree  with  my  friends  only  as  to  this  point. 
We  should  do  e%'erythlng  possible  to  balance  the  Budget.  Wo 
should  do  everything  possible  to  reduce  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  we  should  do  It  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  not 
destroy  those  activities  essential  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people. 

Representative  Rich.  I  say  that  is  all  right,  too,  but  I  am  tell- 
ing you  this  administration  is  making  no  efforts  to  balance  the 
Budget,  and  it  Is  going  to  mean  the  ruination  of  this  country 
xmleas  they  do;  I  am  telling  you,  you  will  see  the  greatest  wreck 
this  Nation  has  ever  seen  unless  we  can  get  down  to  sound  funda- 
mentals and  begin  to  save  the  dollars;  and  if  you  save  the  dollars 
you  will   find   the   billions  will   take   care   of  themselves. 

Senator  Lee.  How  are  those  on  relief  going  to  save  any  dollars? 

Representative  Rich.  We  will  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Ahceix.  Well,  Senator  Lee,  when  you  push  the  total  Gov- 
ernment debt  for  the  fiscal  year  1930,  the  last  big  year,  as  you 
call  it,  of  Republican  financial  success,  from  thirty-four  billion 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  debt,  up  to  sixty-six  billions,  and  after 
7  years  you  still  have  eight  or  nine  million  unemployed  on  the 
streets.  I  think  the  system  of  spending  your  way  laack  to  pros- 
perity has  been  proven  a  great  failure. 

Senator  Lee.  Is  there  less  wealth  In  the  United  States  today  than 
there  was  when  we  took  over  the  Government  after  the  Republicans 
had  it.  or  more  wealth? 

Representative  Rich.  There  Is  less  happiness.  I  can  say  that. 

Senator  Bt«nes.  Less  happiness  among  the  Republican  politi- 
cians, but  not  among  the  people. 

Representative  Rich.  Dont  worry  about  the  Republicans.  They 
will  be  back  here  next  year  to  save  this  Nation. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  You  have  been  lis- 
tening to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  presenting  a  discussion 
on  How  to  Balance  the  Federal  Budget. 

Our  opening  speakers  were  Senator  Robset  A.  Tatt.  of  Ohio,  and 
Senator  Jabces  F.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina.  Immediately  follow- 
ing was  an  informal  panel  discussion.  Our  panel  members  were 
Senator  Josh  Lee.  of  Oklahoma;  Congressman  Robert  F.  Rich,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Ernest  Llndley.  newspaper  columnist;  and  Ernest 
Angell.  chairman  of  the  National  Economy  League. 

And  now  for  a  final  word  from  Mr.  McCormick. 

Announcer  McCormick.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Granik. 

Another  broadcast  In  this  season's  series  of  the  American  Porum 
of  the  Air  comes  to  a  close.  These  programs  emanate  from  tha 
studios  of  the  new  Department  of  the  Interior  Building  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  facilities  of  these  studios  have  been  extended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Harold  L.  Ickes.  in  the  interest  of  promotmg 
educational  broadcasts  whlcb  present  national  problems,  discussed 
under  nonpartisan  and  nonpoLltical  auspices. 
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This  program  was  arranged  by  Theod<n-e  Granik,  who  presided  as 
chairman. 

Next  Sunday  at  this  same  time  Mutual  will  bring  you  another 
forum  which  you  are  invited  to  attend.  Address  your  comments 
to  Mr.  Granik  in  care  of  radio  station  WOL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stephen  McCormick  speaking. 

This  Is  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  SjTStexn. 


Looking  Forward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS.  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
TO  BEH-A  CLUBS  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  address  which  I  delivered  at  Raleigh.  N.  C,  last  Saturday 
niglit,  March  9,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Beta  Clubs  entitled  "Looking  Forward,"  at 
which  time  there  were  more  than  1,100  boys  and  girls  of  high- 
school  age  in  attendance.  This  was  the  largest  banquet  ever 
held  in  North  Carolina  and  my  address  was  broadcast  over 
radio  station  WPTP.  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

The  Beta  Clubs  are  made  up  of  high-school  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  honor  grades,  and 
every  one  of  the  100  counties  of  North  Carolina  was  repre- 
sented at  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Carolina  Beta  Clubs  at 
the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  at  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Beta  Clubs,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, when  some  weeks  ago  your  State  director  and  my  friend. 
William  Watklns.  wrote  me  Inviting  me  to  address  you  on  this 
occfision,  I  became  very  much  interested  and  Immediately  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  be  with  you  because  I  recognized  an 
opp>ortunlty  to  talk  to  an  Intelligent  group  of  our  high-school 
students;  the  young  men  and  women  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility of  continuing  our  present  democratic  form  of  government 
and  preserving  our  Institutions  will  rest  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  might  say  in  the  beginning  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  over  the  purposes  and  methods  of  the  national  Beta  Clubs. 
I  want  to  congratulate  your  State  and  National  officers  for  the 
wonderful  Job  they  are  doing  in  the  matter  of  the  development  of 
the.se  clubs  because  their  purpose  Is  of  the  highest  order,  and 
imquestlonably  they  are  aiding  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
young  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  country  to  see  the  real 
value  of  an  education. 

Any  organization  which  has  as  Its  object  the  encoviragement 
of  effort,  the  promotion  of  character,  and  the  stimulating  of 
achievement  among  its  members  Is  certainly  worth  while.  I  am 
sln(«rely  glad  to  learn  that  the  work  of  the  Beta  Clubs  is  now  In 
its  sixth  year  In  North  Carolina  and  has  been  extended  into  more 
than  300  high  schools  and  into  literally  every  part  of  the  State. 
I  am  likewise  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  North  Carolina  the  Beta 
Clubs'  work  in  all  probability  has  progressed  further  than  in  any 
other  State.  Your  members  and  your  officers  should  be  Justly 
proud  of  the  fine  progress  you  are  making,  and  I  wish  now  to 
publicly  congratulate  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

For  a  few  minutes  let's  discuss  two  of  the  objectives  of  your 
clubs,  namely,  effort  and  character.  It  is  an  old  axiom  that 
nothing  worth  while  is  accomplished  without  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  individual.  There  never  was  a  more  truthful  saying.  You 
young  men  and  women  are  living  In  a  wonderful  age:  an  age 
where  everything  is  highly  specialized  and  where  competition  is 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  For  that  reason  unless  you 
are  prepared  educationally  and  physically  to  meet  successfully  this 
comjjetitlon  you  are  surely  going  to  fall.  Without  an  education 
your  task  will  be  almost  Insurmountable.  Every  opportunity  pos- 
sible is  being  given  you  by  your  State  and  your  respective  counties 
in  the  matter  of  your  obtaining  the  best  education  possible.  Your 
fathers  and  mothers  dally  are  now.  and  will  later  to  a  larger 
degree,  make  great  sacriflces  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  equip 
yourselves  to  go  forward  In  a  busy,  busy  world.  You  owo  It  to 
them  and  to  yourself  not  to  fail.  It  is  up  to  you.  No  one  can 
help  you  unless  you  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 


There  are  some  who  wUl  tell  you  that  you  can  live  by  the  sweat 
of  someone  else's  brow.  That  cannot  happen  permanently.  You 
should  make  up  your  minds  now  that  you  wlU  live  by  the  sweat 
of  your  own  brow  and  by  your  own  fortitude  and  perseverance. 
There  are  those  who  wUl  promise  that  they  will  give  you  economic 
security  and  save  you  from  work  and  study.  They  cannot  do  it. 
There  are  those  preachers  of  despair  who  will  tell  you  that  you 
are  "underprivileged"  and  that  you  should  rely  on  others  to  cre- 
ate Jobs  ajid  opportunity  for  you.  They  are  preaching  false  doc- 
trines and  giving  you  false  promises  and  are  closing  from  your 
vision  the  broad  and  beautiful  view  of  the  countless  opportunities 
In  every  field  that  American  liberty,  American  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, American  Justice,  American  kindliness.  American  courage, 
and  unrlviiled  American  resources  hold  out  to  those  of  you  who 
say.  "I  will  study,  I  wUl  give  my  best.  I  will  succeed."  So  mucb 
for  effort. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  greatest  attribute  of  all — character. 
This  Is  a  word  which  has  a  great  many  meanings  and  on  which 
many  different  constructions  are  placed.  Webster  tells  us  that 
character  is  the  sum  of  qualities  or  features  by  whlcb  a  person 
or  thing  is  distinguished  from  others,  or  is  the  aggregate  of  dis- 
tinctive mental  or  moral  qualities  belonging  to  an  individual  or 
a  race  as  a  whole.  Character  is  fundamentally  that  which  a  person 
or  thing  really  is  as  distinguished  from  reputation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  your 
National  Beta  clubs  is  to  "promote  character."  Why  does  this 
organization  make  this  one  of  its  most  important  principles?  Be- 
cause its  officers  know  that  if  it  can  develop  character  in  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  that  the  future  of  the  Nation  will  be  secure 
because  then  they  will  have  the  moral  fiber  to  proceed  down  the 
turbulent  road  of  youth  and  be  able  to  resist  the  evil  temptations 
that  will  beset  them  on  every  side.  If  our  present  youth  fail  In 
their  great  responsibility  then  our  country  mtist  of  necessity  faU. 

Your  Beta  clubs  are  also  interested  in  strengthening  character 
in  our  youth  because  the  organization  knows  only  too  weU  what 
a  strong  deterrent  to  crime  good  character  is.  The  files  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  give  us  some  very  interesting  sta- 
tistics relative  to  the  part  youth  plays  In  the  crime  of  our  Nation. 
It  seems  that  more  persons  19  years  of  age  are  arrested  yearly  than 
any  other  age.  followed  by  the  ages  IB.  22,  21,  and  23.  Also  that 
approximately  19  percent  of  all  persons  arrested  in  the  year  1939 
were  under  21  years  of  age,  In  other  words,  one  out  of  every  five 
arrested  were  minors. 

The  seriousness  of  the  youth  problem  in  crime  is  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  while  only  19  percent  are  under  21,  this  figure  constitutes 
12  percent  of  all  persons  arrested  for  homicide,  29  percent  for  rob- 
bery, 45  percent  for  burglary.  32  percent  for  larceny,  and  52  percent 
for  auto  theft.  During  1939,  155,416  persons  of  all  ages  were  ar- 
rested and  fingerprinted  for  robt>ery.  burglary,  larceny,  auto  theft, 
embezzlement,  fraud,  receiving  stolen  property,  and  arson.  Of 
these,  51,186,  or  32  percent,  were  less  than  21  years  of  age.  The 
Bureau's  figures,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  also  show  that  crime  among 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  is  on  the  Increase,  because  while  In  1939, 
32  percent  of  the  violators  were  imder  21,  In  1938  the  figure  was 
31  percent,  while  in  1936  it  represented  only  28  percent.  These 
figures  show  only  too  clearly  that  these  youngsters  did  not  possess 
the  strength  of  character  to  prevent  them  from  committing  crime. 
In  other  words,  they  could  not  resist  temptation. 

I  do  nor,  know  what  your  dreams  are,  and  it  probably  will  not 
be  for  me  to  experience  the  unmeasured  lengths  of  your  adven- 
tures. In  any  case,  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  believe  in  your  right 
to  have  your  dreams  and  yoiu-  adventvu<es. 

While  I  try  to  be  unconscious  of  the  pfkssing  years,  I  am  still 
vaguely  aware  of  the  mortality  tables.  They  tell  men  of  my  age 
that,  on  tlie  average,  you  will  be  here  long  after  we  are  gone.  That 
means  that  our  work,  our  capital,  our  institutions,  and  even  our 
reputations  wiU  be  left  in  your  hands.  You  will  unquestionably 
inherit  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  and  confusion,  but  you  will  also 
be  the  Inlteritors  of  things  which  have  cost  blood  and  sacrifice  to 
win  and  which  you  will  find  still  worth  preserving.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  r^housands  of  persons  living  in  our  covmtry  today,  enjoy- 
ing every  protection  of  law  that  you  here  in  North  Carolina  enjoy, 
who  neither  respect  our  institutions  nor  are  interested  In  their 
preservation. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  you  as  the  future  cus- 
todians of  our  Government  must  give  some  thought  to  these  groups, 
and  we  must  devise  ways  and  means  to  hold  them  in  check.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  these  dispensers  of  these  foreign  Idealogies  pre- 
sent our  greatest  national  menace  today.  They  are  in  our  midst, 
many  tlm«s  unseen,  but,  like  termites,  are  boring  In — constantly 
boring,  you  might  say,  to  the  very  foiuidations  of  our  Government 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  it  In  its  present  fomx. 

Recently  there  was  held  in  Washington  a  convention  of  the 
American  Youth  Congress,  and  as  I  stand  before  you  this  evening 
I  cannot  but  reflect  in  my  own  mind  the  vast  difference  in  the 
typ>e  of  individuals  who  are  now  facing  me,  and  some  of  those 
young  men  and  women  who  came  to  Washington  with  the  Youth 
Congress  making  various  demands  on  Congress,  some  of  which 
were  ridiculous  in  their  inception.  I  know  it  will  interest  you  to 
learn  that  a  number  of  the  affiliated  organizations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Youth  Congress  are  definitely  and  publicly  communistic  In 
their  undertakings.  Can  you  conceive  of  an  audience  of  North 
Carolina  youth  booing  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  Nation,  because 
he  dared   teU   them   to  proceed   with   caution   in   their  demands 
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and  )n  the  adoption  of  reaolutlona  and  petitions,  about  which,  as 
he  said,  they  knew  very  little.  No.  my  friends,  we  are  a  proud 
people  In  North  Carolina,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  In  our 
velrw  courses  the  purest  American  blood  of  any  people  of  any 
State  In  the  Union,  and  for  the  reason  that  It  Is  the  pvuwst  we 
inu.st  zealously  gtiard  It  to  see  that  It  does  not  become  diluted 
by  inflltratkjn. 

The  ranks  of  the  "Isms"  In  this  country  are  growing-  some  of 
them  are  becoming  bolder  In  their  public  utterances  and  with  their 
violent  castigatloris  of  our  Oovemment  and  its  institutions.  The 
Irony  of  the  who'.e  scheme  Is  that  they  are  protected  under  our 
Constitution  and  by  the  law  of  the  very  Government  they  are 
denouncing  and  advocating  Its  deftructlon.  Mind  you,  however, 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  take  heed  of  the  day  of  reckoning 
a8  was  so  aptly  put  by  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  Hoiase  of 
R«"preffentatlve8,  Hon.  Whxiam  B.  Bankhilad,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  oi»e  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our 
first  Congress  when  he  said.  "There  are  evidences  of  certain  sinis- 
ter Influences  and  minorities  now  seeking  to  sap  and  mine  the 
pillars  of  this  temple  of  freedom.  We  may  have  been  too  gener- 
ous m  our  hospitality  to  them.  We  may  have  been  too  tolerant 
of  some  of  their  recent  manifestations  of  subversive  treachery. 
We  have  sotigbt  with  rather  grim  patience  to  respect  the  guaranty 
of  freedom  of  speech,  but  It  may  be  only  fair  to  admonish  all  such 
-groups  that  they  take  counsel  of  their  prudence  lest  by  going 
one  step  too  far  it  will  be  too  late  to  escape  the  wrath  and  Indig- 
nation of  all  real  Americans."  I  say,  my  friends,  they  had  better 
take  counsel  now. 

I  urge  upon  you  patient  and  most  careful  evaltjatlon  of  the 
economic  and  political  changes  now  confronting  us.  Avoid  snap 
"  Judgment  and  quick  conclusions.  Of  course,  the  wisdom  that 
usually  comes  with  age  cannot  replace  the  ln^>etuo6lty  of  youth. 
At  least  hesitate  before  casting  aside  age-worn  forms.  The  way  of 
d$a»ocracy  may  be  long  and  arduous.  It  is.  however,  the  only 
safe  way.  There  Is  no  short  cut  either  by  way  of  dictatorship, 
autocracy,  communism,  or  fascism.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  our  Con- 
stitution— our  democracy  Is  still  worth  preserving — the  democracy 
of  Waahlngton.  Jefferson.  Jackson,  Lincoln.  Cleveland,  and  Franklin 
D.  Rooeevelt  must  be  saved. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  at  this  very  hour  our  beloved  country  is 
passing  through  a  very  very  grave  period  of  history.  We  need  only 
to  pick  up  our  dally  newspapers  and  glance  at  the  glaring  head- 
lines which  appear,  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  At  any 
moment  Europe  may  be  catapulted  into  a  catastrophe  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  known  and  the  danger  insofar  as  we 
are  concerned  Is  that  we  may  inevitably  be  enmeshed  and  drawn 
Into  It.  Thla  I  fervently  hope  and  pray  will  never  be  the  case. 
because  as  I  have  many  times  stated  both  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  elsewhere,  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the 
old  world  are  not  our  quarrels,  and  while  we  cannot  believe  in  the 
principles  of  Hltleirlsm  and  Stalinism  I  do  firmly  believe,  as  I  am 
certain  you  do.  if  we  want  to  do  what  Is  best  for  our  people,  for 
the  present  generation,  and  for  all  posterity  In  the  years  to  come. 
W9  Will  stand  squarely  and  firmly  on  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
keeping  America  out  of  Burope  and  Europe  out  of  the  western 
hemisi^re.  I  never  felt  as  strongly  about  anything  in  my  life  as 
I  do  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  discuss  with 
you.  the  present  flower  of  our  youth  and  the  future  fathers  and 
mothers  of  our  great  State,  this  momentous  question.  The  reason 
I  am  taking  this  stand  and  the  reason  I  am  fighting  for  a  hands- 
ofT  policy  in  Kurope  and  a  program  of  America  for  Americans  is 
because  I  am  interested  in  each  and  every  one  of  you.  your  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  boys  and  girls  In  every  State  of  this  Union. 
Dont  think  it's  an  easy  matter.  If  you  could  only  know  of  the 
abuse  and  unfair  criticism  that  Is  being  heaped  on  my  shoulders 
dally  OR  aeoount  at  my  outspoken  stand  on  these  great  questions 
you  would  rsaiiae  what  I  mean  when  I  say  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter. 

I  realise  only  too  weD  that  If  we  become  embroiled  in  another 
world  conflict  that  the  very  llfeblood  of  otir  Nation,  otir  young 
men,  will  be  destroyed  for  an  entire  gen«iition.  I  know  in  <Mklltlon 
to  that  great  sacrifice  that  our  present  economic  system  will  be  so 
badly  shaken  that  there  is  no  way  of  foretelling  what  the  ultimate 
result  along  that  line  will  be.  Europe  is  heading  for  the  bloodiest 
of  all  wars  and  there  are  some  In  this  country  who  are  determined 
that  we  shall  take  our  place  on  the  firing  line  with  one  side  or 
the  other.  This  I  am  determined  shall  not  happen  because  I  want 
to  protect  you  and  to  save  our  present  form  of  democracy,  and  to 
preserve  our  Ideals  and  our  institutions  which  our  forefathers 
fought  and  died  for.  so  that  we  would  have  a  republic  that  would 
be  the  envy  of  the  whole  world.  I  have  stated  publicly  before  and 
X  again  now  pledge  you  that  I  will  never  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  cast  my  vote  to  send  a  single  son  of 
an  American  mother  across  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  any 
foreign  shore  to  tight  for  any  Exuropean  country  regardless  of  who 
that  nation  shall  be,  or  what  the  excuse.  I  say  to  you  that  we 
should  read  and  reread  the  messages  of  Washington  and  JefferK>n 
with  respect  to  entangling  foreign  alliances  and  we  should  follow 
m  their  footsteps  if  our  Nation  Is  to  be  preserved.  Now  is  not 
the  time  to  turn  otir  backs  on  their  doctrines  and  warnings.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  in  our  Nation's  history  which  wa.i  more 
fravight  with  national  danger  than  is  the  present.  This  Is  no  time 
for  sentimentaltats.  We  should  weigh  with  the  greatest  care  every 
gtep  we  take  insofar  as  our  dealings  with  foreign  nations  are  con- 


cerned if  we  are  to  avoid  embroilment  and  all  the  resultant  suffer- 
ing and  hell. 

Has  It  ever  occurred  to  you  that  as  the  result  of  our  very  brief 
participation  in  the  last  World  War  In  addition  to  offering  up  to 
the  god  of  war  over  100.000  of  our  young  men.  who  paid  the 
supreme  sacrlflce,  that  It  has  co»'t  us  in  dollars  and  cents  up  to 
the  present  time  nearly  •70.000.000.000.  and  this  figure  Is  grow- 
ing annually?  In  addiUcn  to  this,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  our  veterans  are  forced  Into  hospitals  yearly  for  treatment  for 
wounds  and  diseases  received  as  the  result  of  their  service  The 
United  States  Veterans'  Administration  Is  constantly  building  at 
tremendous  expense  to  the  Government,  enormous  hospitals  to 
provide  care  for  these  veterans  And  still  there  are  these  who  dally 
tell  us  that  there  Ls  no  way  we  can  stay  out  of  another  world  war, 
and  that  we  ought  to  take  sides  and  go  to  war — for  what^^a 
repetition  of  what  I  have  Just  cltod  above,  only  many  times  worse 
Let's  be  wise.  Let's  profit  by  experience  Let's  make  up  our  minds 
now  that  we  are  not  going  to  permit  ourselves  to  become  Involved 
In  another  European  catastrophe  regardless  of  who  wants  us  to  do 
so. 

Now.  Just  a  few  words  with  respect  to  my  program  of  America 
for  Americans  As  you  perhaps  have  no  doubt  noted  from  the 
columns  of  the  press,  from  time  to  time.  I  am  referred  to  as  an 
"isolationist  "  In  plain  everyday  North  Carolina  language  that 
merely  means  that  1  t>elleve  that  we  should  mind  our  own  busi- 
ness and  let  other  countries  mind  theirs  It  also  mt-an.^  that  I 
feel  Just  a  little  more  kindly  toward  our  own  (tood  North  Carolina 
boys  and  girls  than  I  do  toward  the  boys  and  girls  of  Germany. 
England.  France,  or  Russia.  It  means  that  I  believe  that  our 
Government's  first  consideration  should  be  toward  the  education 
and  welfare  of  our  own  good  people  here  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  than  toward  the  masses  of  the 
entire  world.  Because  I  see  fit  to  have  very  deep-rooted  convic- 
tions on  such  important  subjects.  I  am  referred  to  by  certain 
groups  and  Individuals,  from  time  to  time,  .-vs  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  men  in  American  public  life,  and  only  recently  have 
been  labeled  an  arch  enemy  of  democracy.  Now.  these  indirect 
stigmas  and  Intended  Insults  do  not  {>erscnally  disturb  me  because, 
as  you  know.  I  can  take  it. 

However,  there  Is  one  thing  which  does  disturb  me  and  that  is 
this  question  of  democracy  that  I  am  reported  to  be  attempting 
to  destroy.  I  believe  I  have  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  Just  what 
American  democracy  is.  and  I  am  confident  that  my  understanding 
of  that  word  Is  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  our  people.  Of  cuun>e 
my  Interpretation  does  not  permit  of  my  agreeing  to  the  proposi- 
tion as  put  .forth  by  some,  namely,  wholesale  admls.slon  of  for- 
eigners to  our  country  at  a  tim-.*  when  we  have  approximately 
12.000.000  of  American  citizens  oi:t  of  emplo>-ment. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  unemployed  there  is  the 
problem  of  the  student;  the  young  boy  and  girl  finishing  high 
school  or  college.  Statistics  disclose  that  every  year  approximately 
750.000  young  men  and  women  are  completing  their  education  and 
then  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  securing  employn^nt.  We  are 
also  told  that  the  economic  situation  has  become  so  grave  now 
that  only  one  out  of  every  three  of  these  yovmgsters  who  start 
down  that  long  trail  of  "seeking  a  Job "  will  be  successful  in  the 
next  several  years.  This  problem  presents  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  as  to  why  we  shotild  not  permit  the  continued  Influx 
of  foreign-bom  to  our  country  to  further  handicap  the  breadwin- 
ners of  our  American  families,  and  also  to  add  to  your  own  dliB- 
cult  problem.  This  is  not  a  proposition  of  one  being  heartless,  as 
some  would  have  you  believe  Is  the  case  In  my  p>08ltlon.  My  con- 
victions in  favor  of  our  own  citizens,  our  own  boys  and  girls,  are 
so  strong  that  I  have  been  forced  to  put  aside  every  vestige  of 
sentiment  and  treat  the  whole  matter  very  forcibly. 

Tou  must  remember,  my  young  friends,  that  there  are  those  In 
this  coimtry  who  would  bring  every  refugee  of  the  world  Into  our 
country  regardless  of  what  the  result  would  be  insofar  as  you  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  American  youth  are  concerned.  They  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  our  cotintry  is  big  enough  to  absorb  the 
masses  of  the  world  and  that  when  these  hundreds  of  thoiisands 
ccme  here  that  their  mere  t>etng  here  will  aid  us  in  our  fight  for 
a  complete  recovery  from  our  economic  Ills.  I  cannot  Just  see  the 
logic  of  such  argument,  and  because  I  have  seen  fit  to  disagree 
with  these  parties  they  are  now  calling  me.  as  I  said  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  "the  arch  enemy  of  democracy."  Well,  regardless  of 
what  these  critics  think  of  me.  I  Intend  to  pursue  my  well-known 
policy  of  deportation  of  all  criminal  aliens  now  in  our  midst, 
fingerprinting  and  registering  of  all  aliens,  and  the  restriction  of  all 
immigration  for  a  period  of  10  years  or  until  such  time  as  oxu* 
American  citizens  have  secvired  employment  and  have  been  taken 
from  the  relief  rolls.  That's  my  case.  I  submit  It  to  you  as  a 
Jury  of  American  youth.  Do  you  think  I  am  an  "arch  enemy  of 
democracy"  because  I  want  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  secure  a 
job  when  you  finish  your  education? 

There  never  has  been  a  time  In  the  Nation's  history  when  the 
Government  Itself  has  been  more  keenly  alive  to  its  responsibility 
of  educated  youth  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  is  interested  in  our 
yoxmgsters.  and  under  his  able  guidance  and  leadership  he  has 
fostered  legislation  to  help  them.  Unquestionably,  he  has  done 
as  much,  if  not  more,  for  the  youth  of  our  land  than  any  man 
who  ever  occupied  the  White  House.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  part  the  administration's  agency,  the  National  Youth  Admln- 
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Istratlon,  Is  playing  throughout  the  country  in  extending  a  helping 
band  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  youngsters  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  secure  an  education,  who  otherwise  would  be  de- 
prived of  that  opporttmlty.  It  Is  Indeed  a  revelation  to  turn 
back  the  pages  for  a  few  years  and  take  stock  of  the  great  strides 
which  have  been  made  In  our  own  State  In  erasing  illiteracy. 
We  have  a  fine  school  system  in  North  Carolina.  One  of  the 
best,  and  Its  success  Is  due  largely  to  the  fine  administration  of 
my  kinsman,  Clyde  Erwin.  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
as  well  as  my  good  friend  and  o\ir  distinguished  Governor.  Hon. 
Clyde  R.  Hoey.  and  the  thousands  of  sincere  and  conscientious 
teachers  In  the  State. 

My  young  friends,  the  whole  problem  rests  In  your  hands. 
If  you  want  an  education  the  means  are  available.  Seek  and 
you  shall  find.  It  is  your  responsibility.  No  one  can  make  you 
get  it.  Yours  will  be  the  reward.  You  should  be  proud  In  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  living  in  a  wonderful  period  of  the  history 
of  our  State  and  Nation.  You,  and  each  of  you.  have  an  important 
part  to  play  In  the  destiny  of  our  country.  You  are  an  integral 
part.  Yours  Is  truly  a  great  responsibility.  There  is  no  one 
who  can  foretell  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for  us  as  In- 
divldvials  or  as  a  Nation.  You  must  do  your  part  to  see  that 
our  Constitution  and  ovir  Ooverrunent  is  preserved  so  that  the 
sacrifices  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  were  not  made  in 
vain. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  the  members  of  the  various 
Beta  clubs,  that  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  and  an  honor  to 
speak  to  such  a  fine  group  of  upstanding  young  men  and  women. 
I  am  confident  that  if  all  our  youth  had  the  courage,  the  under- 
standing, and  the  determination  that  you  do.  that  our  future 
would  be  to  the  highest  degree  secure.  I  beg  of  you  in  the  words 
of  that  sacred  commandment,  "Honor  thy  mother  and  thy 
father,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  earth  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  has  given  thee,"  never  forget  the  teachings  of 
your  youth;  be  true  to  the  great  trust  that  your  parents  have 
placed  in  you,  and  grow  into  strong,  honorable  men  and  women, 
and  take  your  respective  places  in  a  tiu-bulent  world  where  your 
mere  presence  will  be  an  inspiration  to  otiiers  who  follow  in  your 
footsteps. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Farm  and  City  Partnership 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interesting  and  timely  ad- 
dress on  the  subject,  The  Farm  and  City  Partnership, 
delivered  by  Postmaster  General  Parley  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  farm  dinners,  held  in  several  hundred 
counties  of  the  United  States  and  broadcast  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRD.  as  follows: 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  speak  to  you 
tonight  on  the  occasion  of  this  farmers'  anniversary  celebration. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  occasion  may  become  an  annual  one,  and  that 
It  may  grow  Into  a  national  holiday  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  agri- 
culture. The  first  Monday  In  September  Is  always  set  aside  as 
Labor  Day.  Why  should  we  not  set  aside  the  first  Saturday  or 
Monday  In  March  as  farmers'  day? 

Secretary  Wallace  has  talked  to  you  about  the  farm  program. 
My  Job  has  been  to  supervise  the  carrying  of  the  malls.  But  I  know. 
from  the  experience  of  our  Post  Ofllce  Department,  that  something 
has  been  happjenlng  out  on  the  farms  In  the  years  since  1933.  The 
amount  of  mail  addressed  to.  and  sent  by,  persons  on  rural  routes 
has  Increased  sulwtantlally  during  that  period.  I  would  Judge  from 
the  Increase  In  the  farmers'  mail,  and  especially  the  number  of 
parcels  received  by  farmers,  that  they  have  more  money  to  spend 
than  they  used  to  have.  And  so  I  am  not  surprised  when  Secretary 
Wallace  tells  me  that  cash  farm  Income  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
has  increased  from  $4,700,000,000  in  1932  to  »8,500,000.000  in  1939 — 
alnKWt  double  what  It  was. 

Those  are  significant  figures.  When  agriculture  In  any  State  Is 
prosperous,  that  whole  State  la  prosperous.    The  farmers'  income 


from  coin  and  hogs  and  beef  and  grain  and  dairy  products  soon 
finds  Its  way  into  town  and  the  entire  State  hums  with  life  and 
activity.  That  activity  Is  transmitted  to  the  Industrial  centers  and 
the  financial  centers.  Even  the  stock  market  Is  affected  by  It,  and 
Investors  all  over  the  country  share  In  the  benefit. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  farm  prosperity  and  city 
prosperity,  the  cities  have  every  reason  to  support  an  effective  farm 
program.  Unfortunately,  some  urban  Interests — Journalistic  and 
political  and  financial — have  been  blind  to  this  close  relationship 
and  hav«!  opposed  nearly  everything  the  farmers  have  tried  to  do. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  people  In  the  cities  have  under- 
stand Ingjy  supported  the  farmers  in  their  efforts  for  economic 
security  and  economic  Justice.  I  believe  the  farmers  have  special 
reason  to  feel  kindly  toward  those  urban  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress who  liave  consistently  voted  for  farm  laws.  After  all,  farmers 
constitute  only  25  percent  of  the  total  population,  and  no  farm 
program  depending  on  Government  authority  or  Government  funds 
can  last  long  without  the  consent  of  at  least  some  of  the  people  in 
the  cities  and  towns.  I  m3rself  have  felt  that  the  farm  program  is 
In  the  long-time  interests  of  the  cities  themselves,  and  I  have  done 
what  I  could  to  spread  an  understanding  of  that  fact  among  my 
city  friends,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  farm  progrtmi  has  com- 
manded Euch  strong  and  nearly  universal  6up(>ort  from  the  farnMrs 
is  the  fact  that  its  administration  has  been  kept  out  of  politics. 

When  the  program  was  launched,  back  In  1933.  a  fundamental 
decision  had  to  be  made.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  majority  in  Congress  had  to  choose  whether  to  foUow 
the  old  {Ktlltlcal  tradition  of  using  such  a  program  for  partisan 
advantagt}.  The  decision  was  made — and  I  believe  it  was  made 
right — to  keep  the  program  out  of  politics.  No  farmer,  regardless 
of  his  political  affiliation,  is  barred  from  serving  on  the  conununity 
and  coiuity  committees  which  run  the  program.  Years  ago  the 
articles  of  the  farmers'  associations  were  so  drawn  as  to  prevent 
these  ass<x:latlons  from  being  used  by  committeemen  or  others  for 
political  purjjoses. 

We  are  proud  of  this  record,  which  Lb  a  precedent  In  unselfish 
public  service  for  either  pollticU  i>arty. 

Nevertheless,  such  public-spirited  policies  carry  the  danger  that 
farmers  raay  take  the  continuance  of  this  projjram  for  granted,  that 
they  ma  J  pay  little  attention  to  the  votes  In  Congress  which  keep 
It  going,  or  to  the  views  of  the  men  and  parties  seeking  office. 

These  larm  policies  form  one  of  the  great  developing  issues  of  the 
Nation  In  this  country  we  hammer  out  such  new  ideas  on  the 
anvil  of  politics.  It  is  the  way  of  democracy.  This  farm  program 
which  you  are  fashioning  will  be  the  object  of  political  attack  and 
counter  tittack  for  many  yean..  If  It  can  outlive  the  onslaughts, 
the  program  will  survive  and  b(K:ome  a  part  of  our  American  way  at 
doing  things. 

The  best  evidence  that  farir^rs  are  on  the  alert  to  guard  their 
program  is  fotmd  in  these  dinners  tonight,  'nils  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  7  years  of  achievement  gives  the  Nation  hope  that  the 
national  farm  program  can  and  wlU  be  carried  forward,  in  tha 
useful  service  of  all  the  people. 


The  Late  Henry  W.  Grady 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  TEMPLE  GRAVES  2o 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  address  delivered  to  the  Atlanta  Historical  So- 
ciety at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  October  28,  1939,  by  Hon.  John 
Temple  Graves  2d,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Henry  W.  Grady.  Mr.  Graves  is  an  outstanding,  unusually 
well  informed  and  able  columnist  for  a  number  of  newspapers. 
Mr.  Grav(;s  has  developed  in  a  clear  way  that  while  Henry 
Grady  preached  the  doctrine  of  love  between  the  North  and 
South,  he  did  not  abandon  his  right  or  his  disposition  to  de- 
fend the  South  as  a  section  when  clrcimistances  called  for 
that  treatment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Without  the  Atlanta  Constitution  this  occasion  could  never  have 
been  complete.    I  salute  Mr,  Jones  as  the  present-day  architect  of  a 
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p*8»  upon  which  onee  w«re  gmthered  Joel  Chandler  Hurla;  my  uncle. 
BUI  Arp;  Betsy  Hamilton:  Prank  Stanton:  Clark  Howell;  and  Henry 
W.  Orady.  I  aalut*  him.  too,  as  a  representative  of  the  profession 
Henry  Grady  enlivened  and  loved  and  never  forsook. 

For  me  to  come  before  the  Atlanta  Historical  Society  with  history 
of  an  immortal  Atlantan  is  to  bring  a  very  small  coal  to  a  very  great 
Newcastle.  There  Is  nothing  I  can  tell  you  about  Henry  Grady 
which  you  dont  know  better  than  I  do.  and  I  shall  not  try.  I  shall 
attempt  only  to  remember  him  a  little  In  your  company,  and  subject 
to  yoxir  corr»«tlon.  And  for  my  text — If  a  printer's  devil  may  take 
one — I  shall  choose  the  words  graven  In  tiie  stone  that  honors  him 
here:  "And  when  he  died  he  was  llteraUy  loving  a  nation  Into 
peace."  That  Uiey  are  words  spoken  by  my  father  makes  them  dear 
to  me  and  no  less  relevant  to  my  thought  tonight. 

*Xovlng  a  nation  toto  peace."  We  think  of  Grady  as  the  great 
pearetnaker,  and  so  he  was;  but  some^  of  us  have  thought  of  him  as 
a  subordinator  to  peace  at  the  regional  dlfTerences,  the  regional 
problems,  needs,  opportunities,  hlJtory.  and  way  which  marked  and 
still  mark  the  South — and  that  he  was  not.  We  think  of  him  as 
reversing  the  path  which  John  C.  Calhoun  trod,  of  leading  the 
South  back  Into  a  Union  from  which  Calhoun  had  let  it  out,  and 
BO  he  did.  but  some  of  us  have  thought  of  him  as  proving  with  his 
own  health  a  certain  unhealth  In  Calhoun,  of  dissipating  with  his 
buoyant  nationalism  a  sectionalism  which  had  been  unnecessary 
and  unwise,  and  that  he  did  not.  He  died  loving  a  nation  into 
peace,  yes;  but  he  was  seeing  more  and  more  and  he  was  sasrlng 
more  and  more  that  It  mtist  be  a~  peace  based  upon  appreciation  of 
America  In  all  Its  parts,  upon  Justice  and  generosity  and  imder- 
standing  for  a  part  called  the  South.  •*There  ts  sectionalism  In 
loyalty  (to  the  Republic)  as  In  estrangement,"  he  said  in  his  last 
word  to  New  England. 

In  the  difference  between  Henry  Grady's  first  speech  to  New 
England — the  one  In  1886 — and  his  second  In  1889  Just  before  he 
died,  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  undergoing  a  change  like  the 
one  which  came  to  Calhoun,  a  change  from  a  nationalism  which 
cried  down  regional  differences  to  a  nationalism  which  demanded 
recognition  of  regional  differences.  We  think  of  Calhoun  as  the 
great  nulllflcatlonlst.  the  secessionist,  the  spinner  of  flne-spun 
theories  for  the  South,  the  champion  of  southern  rights  against 
national  rule.  But  in  the  beginning  there  was  no  more  Nation- 
minded  man  in  the  whole  coimtry  than  John  C.  Calhoun.  When 
he  came  to  Congress  from  South  Carolina  in  1810  and  was  made 
chaimuui  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  he  was  a  sort  of 
superpatriot.  an  American  of  Americans.  He  it  was  who  intro- 
duced the  resolution  for  war  on  EIngland  in  1812.  He  it  was  who 
made  himself  so  invaluable  in  conduct  of  that  war  that  he  was 
called  'the  young  Hercules  who  carries  the  war  on  his  shoulders." 
Then  and  thereafter,  for  many  years,  he  was  a  big  navy  man.  a 
friend  of  the  national  bank,  a  champion  of  Federal  internal  im- 
provements. He  was  for  the  protective  tariff.  He  spoke  over  and 
over  again  of  national  unity,  deprecating  sectionalism  and  what 
he  of  all  i>eople  called  -refined  argtunents  on  the  Constitution." 
-He  was  Monroe's  Secretary  of  War.  Vice  President  under  John 
Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson — and  Adams  said  of  him  in  those 
days:  "He  is  above  all  sectional  prejudice  more  than  any  other 
statesman  &t  the  Union  with  whom  I  have  acted."  He  was  no 
professional  southmter.  provinciallst.  secessionist.  It  was  not  his 
natural  bent  or  thought,  but  the  excesses  of  the  North  In  rivalry 
with  the  South,  of  Industry  serving  itself  at  agriculture's  ex- 
pense, that  turned  blm  finally  in  Jackson's  term  from  nationalism 
to  regionalism,  from  America  as  a  whole  to  the  South  in  par- 
ticular, from  scorn  of  flne-spun  theories  about  the  Constitution 
to  theories  spun  masterfully  fine  In  the  interests  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  defense  of  the  South.  It  was  these  things  that  pro- 
duced his  eventual  nullification  doctrine,  his  theory  of  secession, 
his  call  for  sotitham  blocs  to  defend  Southern  rights.  He  opposed 
tariff  and  other  excesses  as  "making  geographic  divisions  of  a 
nation."  "making  two  of  one  nation."  and  It  was  only  when  he 
saw  the  division  made  and  the  two  created  that  he  gave  his 
geniiis  and  his  heart  to  his  own  half.  It  was  90  years  ago  last 
January  that  John  Oalhoun  called  southern  Senators  and  Reprc- 
senUtlves  Into  a  meeting  at  Washington  and  begged  them  to  hold 
■outhem  rights  paramount  over  party  allegiance.  He  predicted 
with  tincanny  pffesclence  a  tragic  era  for  this  section  if  the  North 
bad  its  way.  but  hla  fellow  southerners  were  \mconvinoed  and  only 
a  minority  of  thsm  would  sign  his  manifesto.  A  political  stand 
which  might  have  aa?cd  the  bloody  stand  at  arms  12  years  later 
was  not  taken.  Wbsn  Calhoun  died  In  1850  his  last  words  were, 
•The  South,  the  poor  South." 

That  was  on  March  SI.  ISfiO.  Plfty-four  days  later.  In  Athens. 
Oa  Henry  W.  Orady  was  bom.  And  80  years  later  Orady  was  to 
cue  with  words  o(  that  same  South  upon  his  own  Ups:  "Tell 
her  (his  motlMr)  If  X  die,  ttut  I  die  while  trying  to  serre  the 
South,  that  land  that  X  love  so  well."  He  was  only  89  years  old. 
and  "lovtnir  a  nation  Into  peace."  Calhoun  was  80  when  Adams 
said  of  him  that  "he  le  above  all  aecUooal  prejudice  more  than 
any  other  stateeman  with  whom  X  hate  acted."  Would  Henry 
W.  Orady,  If  he  bad  llfed,  have  gone  the  way  of  John  0. 
Oalhounr  X  toeUeve  that  be  wotild  and  that  he  wotUd  have 
suocvMled  In  regionalism  ae  OaUunin  had  to  fall.  X  believe 
be  would  have  gone  that  way  and  that  his  speechee  prove  it. 


I  believe  he  was  already  going  that  way.  and  that  the  proof  la 
in  the  difference  between  his  speech  to  the  New  England  So- 
clty  of  New  York  on  December  23.  1886.  and  his  speech  to  the 
Boston  Merchants  Association  in  December  1880.  the  speech  that 
made  him  famous  and  the  speech  that  killed  him. 

"It  was  writ  of  all  his  living  that  the  noble  fires  of  his  genius 
were  lighted  in  his  boyhood  from  the  gleam  that  died  upon  his 
father's  Bword."  My  father  said  that  of  him.  too.  Gallant,  dra- 
matic, with  a  healthy  and  high-hearted  sense  of  the  war  as  a 
thing  as  decisive  of  the  South 's  economic  and  social  destiny  as 
it  had  been  of  Ms  father's  mortal  one,  he  came  before  the  New 
Englanders  and  told  them  the  South  would  come  back  In  whole 
heart  to  the  Union  of  States.  It  was  the  speech  of  a  man 
totally  freed  of  all  bitterness,  all  prejudice,  all  antagonism.  It 
was  the  speech  of  a  nationalist  who  could  name  Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  typical  American — "came  he  who  stands  as  the  first 
typical  American,  the  first  who  comprehended  within  himself  all 
the  strength  and  gentleness,  all  the  majesty  and  grace  of  this 
Republic — Abraham  Lincoln."  It  was  the  speech  of  an  Atlantan 
willing  even  to  break  bread  with  William  Tecumseh  Sherman — 
"I  want  to  say  to  General  Sherman,  who  Is  considered  an  able 
man  In  our  parts  though  some  of  our  people  think  he  la  kind  of 
careless  about  fire,  that  from  the  ashes  he  left  ub  In  1864 
we  have  raised  a  brave  and  beautiful  city."  It  was  the  speech  of 
one  who  renounced  Negro  slavery  and  southern  theorizing,  who 
welcomed  the  North  to  the  South,  who  wiped  out  the  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  who  believed  that  the  South  was  about  to  make 
a  profit  of  defeat:  "We  have  fo\md  out  that  In  general  simomary 
the  free  Negro  oovmts  more  than  he  did  as  a  slave.  •  •  •  We 
have  sowed  towns  and  cities  in  the  place  of  theories,  and  put 
business  above  politics.  •  •  •  We  have  learned  that  one 
northern  immigrant  is  worth  60  foreigners.  •  •  •  We  have 
wiped  out  the  place  where  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  used  to 
be.  •  •  •  The  South  found  her  Jewel  In  the  toad's  head 
of  defeat." 

It  was  Calhoun  again,  putting  his  youth  against  "geographic 
divisions  of  a  nation."  against  "making  two  of  one  nation,"  and 
believing  the  division  would  not  be.  It  was  Calhotin  again,  too. 
with  something  in  his  soul  ready  to  stand  for  his  own  half  of  the 
Nation  if  division  should  persist  or  come.  The  last  words  of  that 
New  England  society  speech  were  significant:  "Now,  what  answer 
has  New  England  to  this  message?  Will  she  permit  the  prejudice 
of  war  to  remain  in  the  hearts  of  the  conquerors  when  it  has  died 
in  the  hearts  of  the  conquered?  Will  she  transmit  this  prejudice 
to  the  next  generation,  that  In  their  hearts,  which  never  felt  the 
generoxis  ardor  of  conflict.  It  may  perpetuate  itself?  Will  she 
withhold,  save  in  strained  coiirtesy.  the  hand  which,  straight 
•from  his  soldiers  heart.  Grant  offered  to  Lee  at  Appomattox? 
Will  she  make  the  vision  of  a  restored  and  happy  people,  which 
gathered  above  the  couch  of  our  dying  captain,  filling  his  heart 
with  grace,  touching  his  lips  with  praise  and  glorifying  his  path 
to  the  grave?  Will  she  make  this  vUion  on  which  the  last  sigh 
of  his  expiring  soul  breathed  a  benediction,  a  cheat  and  a  delu- 
sion? If  she  does,  the  South  never  abject  in  asking  for  com- 
radeship, must  accept  with  dignity  its  refusal." 

But  for  these  final  words  of  warning,  the  Grady  speech  sounded 
no  sectional  or  regional  note.  Its  nationalism  was  so  perfect  and 
complete  that  some  of  Mr.  Grady's  critics  in  the  South  Interrupted 
the  country-wide  acclaim  with  sour  talk  of  a  sell-out.  But  in 
their  hearts  they  knew  that  it  was  the  soul  of  a  man  who  loved 
both  America  and  the  South  and  who  believed  the  one  capable 
of  including  the  other  in  amity  and  love  that  had  spoken. 

Did  something  come  over  Henry  Grady  in  the  3  remaining  years 
he  viras  to  l>e  permitted  to  live,  something  to  tell  him  that  the 
South  was  as  much  In  need  of  his  championing  as  the  Nation 
was  of  his  love?  I  believe  it  did.  and  that  It  was  not  disillusion, 
for  his  was  too  buoyant  and  optimistic  a  nature  for  that,  but  an 
Increasing  conviction  that  if  the  South  was  to  contribute  as  it 
shoxild  to  the  Nation  it  must  be  free  to  express  itself  and  Its 
special  circumstance  and  that  this  freedom  needed  championing 
against  the  North.  "If  then  It  be  provincialism  that  holds  the 
South  together,"  we  find  him  saying  at  Dallas  on  October  27,  1888, 
less  than  2  years  after  the  New  England  dinner,  "let  us  outgrow 
It;  if  it  be  sectionalism,  let  us  root  it  out  of  our  hearts;  but  if  it 
be  something  deeper  than  these  and  essential  to  our  system,  let 
us  declare  it  with  frankness,  consider  It  with  respect,  defend  It 
with  firmness,  and  In  dignity  abide  Its  consequence." 

And  a  year  later,  /when  he  came  once  more  before  a  great  New 
England  audience  for  the  speech  he  said  was  to  be  his  greatest  and 
may  have  known  would  be  his  last  (he  was  111  already),  the  note 
of  national  love  was  still  there,  but  there,  too.  was  another  note, 
not  to  be  found  in  his  first  speech,  a  note  of  challenge,  a  suggestion 
that  the  South  would  take  its  stand:  "We  wrested  our  State  govern- 
ment from  Negro  supremacy  when  the  Federal  drumbeat  rolled 
cloeer  to  the  ballot  box  and  Federal  bayonets  hedged  It  deeper  about 
than  will  ever  again  be  permitted  in  this  free  Oovertmient  But, 
■Ir.  though  the  cannon  of  this  Republic  thundered  In  every  voting 
district  of  the  South,  we  itlll  should  find  in  the  mercy  of  Ood  the 
means  and  the  courage  to  prevent  its  reestabllahment."  "Ueanttrm." 
he  went  on.  "we  treat  the  Negro  fairly,  measuring  to  him  Justice  in 
the  fullness  the  strong  should  give  to  the  weak,  and  leading  him  lo 


the  steadfast  ways  of  citizenship  that  he  may  no  longer  be  the  prey 
of  the  unscrupulous  and  the  sport  of  the  thoughtless."  And  then 
he  challenged  the  North's  understanding  of  the  South's  way  with 
the  black  man  even  as  your  own  Margaret  Mitchell  was  destined  to 
do  it  in  Immortal  fiction  nearly  half  a  centxu7  later:  "The  love  we 
feel  for  that  race  you  cannot  measure  nor  comprehend." 

We  need  not  comment  here  on  the  race  problem  or  any  other 
southern  problems  as  Mr  Grady  saw  them,  on  whether  he  saw 
them  rightly,  on  whether  they  are  today  what  they  were  then.  The 
comment  Is  only  on  the  fact  that  In  his  last  speech,  delivered  so 
shortly  before  hL«  death  that  the  North  had  not  time  to  digest  it 
before  It  was  ahfeorbed  In  eulogy  of  a  great  man  deful,  he  was  a 
challenging,  aggressive,  stand-taking  man  of  che  South — a  southern 
regicnalist.  If  you  will,  still  loving  a  nation  into  peace,  but  instruci- 
ing  that  love  In  the  regional  condition,  problem,  and  task  It  must 
serve. 

If  this  Is  true.  If  this  was  his  trend  as  It  had  been  Calhoun's,  and 
If  he  had  lived  on.  we  may  believe  that  he  would  have  anticipated 
with  a  more  shlnlnR  leadership  and  imbued  with  a  more  buoyant 
and  optimistic  spirit  the  southern  regional  effort  of  today.  We  may 
Imagine  him  invoking  the  South  as  he  did  at  Dallas  to  science  and 
self-help,  to  the  liberal  way  and  the  progressive  day.  And  we  may 
picture  him  come  back  to  Boston  and  pleading  with  the  Nation,  in 
an  eloquence  still  unmatched,  for  Justice,  generosity,  and  restraint 
in  policies  toward  the  South — for  No.  1  tenderness  from  tariff 
makers.  No.  1  fairness  from  makers  of  freight  rates.  No.  1  delicacy 
m  administration  of  the  wage-hour  law  lest  It  destroy  more  south- 
ern wages  than  It  Increases.  No.  1  restraint  as  the  South  goes  stlU 
about  Its  business  of  solving  a  race  problem  more  dlCQcult  and 
extensive  than  any  other  people  anywhere  have  known.  We  may 
even  guess  what  he  would  say  to  his  southern  people  and  put  it 
into  our  own  lame  words:  "Here  at  your  feet,"  he  might  say.  "Is 
your  new  South,  your  promised  land.  If  you  till  it  and  have  the 
benefit  of  the  tilling.  Tills  Is  your  promised  land  if  you  supplement 
what  God  and  history  have  given  it  with  what  you  can  give  It;  if  you 
walk  upon  It  in  ways  of  science;  if  you  balance  Its  agriculture  with 
Industry  and  its  cotton  with  food.  This  will  be  a  new  South  in- 
deed, a  promised  land  for  a  Nation  entire.  If  you  educate  your  chil- 
dren in  grace  to  Inherit  It:  if  you  trust  It  enough  to  put  your  own 
gold  Into  it:  If  you  do  Justice  In  It  among  yourselves:  if  you  hold 
Its  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire,  its  farmer  of  his  crop.  Its  merchant 
of  his  fee;  if  you  honor  Its  laws  and  make  a  meeting  among  your- 
selves for  Its  tasks.  Here  your  new  South  Is  a  promise  to  North, 
East,  and  West  If  they  are  persuaded  to  be  generous  and  Just,  if  you 
take  your  stand  for  your  entitlements  against  other  lands.  If  your 
goods  go  as  freely  as  others  to  the  markets  of  the  land,  if  no  dis- 
tant tax  burdens  you  when  you  buy  and  limits  j'ou  when  you  8?11, 
if  the  rent  of  gold  Is  no  more  for  you  than  for  your  fellows,  and  If 
the  fruit  of  your  pos.sesslons  ts  permitted  to  fall  Into  your  own  laps. 

"He  died  loving  a  nation  Into  peace."  Whatever  time  might 
have  done  to  his  nationalism.  It  wotild  never  have  turned  his 
heart  from  the  Nation;  not  have  altered  the  essential  Ameri- 
canism of  his  spirit.  He  was  such  a  happy  man.  so  full  of  senti- 
ment, so  golden -hearted  at  home  and  with  his  friends,  so  out-of- 
door  minded,  so  red  of  blood,  so  aggressive  and  kind,  full  of  such 
confidence  In  his  country,  his  South,  his  own  powers.  In  him  was 
the  spirit  of  America  at  its  healthiest,  bravest,  and  best,  and  be- 
yond all  the  limitations  of  regional  competition  that  might  have 
come  over  him.  we  may  believe  that  this  spirit  would  have  been 
tonic  to  us  today  against  the  sickness  of  democracies,  talisman 
in  the  task  of  proving  and  holding  America  against  hatiful  phi- 
losophies across  the  sea.  In  Grady  the  inexhaustible  soul  of  man 
that  comes  from  God  and  goes  to  Ood,  that  survives  because  It 
will  not  die,  had  its  specimen.  "•'The  German  bombs  have  no 
effect  on  us,'",  cried  Warsaw's  Immortid  mayor  in  the  midst  of  the 
siege  last  month.  "They  have  no  more  effect  on  us;  we  are 
accustomed  to  them."  It  was  a  whistle  In  the  awful  dark,  a  shout 
of  defiance  as  death  closed  In.  The  supernatural  refused  to  be 
summoned.  Mind  did  not  conquer  matter,  nor  the  spirit  of 
Poland  the  Iron  and  steel  of  Adolf  Hitler.  But  In  that  spirit,  in 
that  cry  was  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  the  secret  of  Its  success. 
The  spirit  of  man  may  not  yet  overcome  matter  in  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  but  It  persists  in  belief  that  it  can.  in  shouting  that  It 
will.  Defeated  Infinitely  through  Infinite  years.  It  lives  on,  and  In 
Its  living  is  the  source  of  all  we  associate  with  civilization  and  all 
we  know  as  Ood.  It  will  survive  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  It  wUl  sur- 
vive all  the  murder  and  destruction  yet  to  come.  Guns  cannot 
•hatter  It.  or  submarines  sink  It.  or  dicutors  order  It  down.  Take 
away  a  thousand  years  of  lu  progress,  and  It  begins  at  the  taking- 
off  place.  Rob  It  of  nme-tenths  of  its  world,  and  It  goes  to  work 
on  the  remaining  tithe.  And,  in  the  end,  it  conquers  t>erause  It 
cannot  be  defeated,  because  It  can  no  more  be  destroyed  than 
machine  guns  can  "wound  the  loud  winds"  or  torpedoes  "'kill 
the  •tUl-cloilng  waters." 

America  needs  Henry  Orady  at  this  hour  not  for  unity  alone 
but  for  recovery  of  lU  immortal  soul,  of  Its  sense  of  life  abound- 
ing. Of  the  spirit  that  set  it  on  lU  way  183  years  ago.  Let  us 
salute,  then,  the  great  heart  that  was  loving  a  nation  to  peace. 
And  let  MM  salute  in  memory  as  dear  tbo  buoyaat  spirit  that  was 
llvmg  a  nation  into  health. 


Farm  Benefit  Payments,  and  Farm  Operation  by 
Bankers  and  Insurance  Companies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  11  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ARTICLES   FROM   THE   NEW   'i'DRK  TIMES.  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST.  AND  THE  WAiiHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  IJEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  several  times  called  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  Government  benefit  payments  made 
under  cur  farm  program.  Here  is  an  article  from  the  Tues- 
day, March  5,  New  York  Times,  headed: 

The  Life  Companies  Get  Most  A.  A.  A.  Gains. 
Chief    1937    beneficiary    reported    as    Metropolitan    Life,    with 
$257,096  payment. 
$231,li>8  paid  Prudential. 

It  is  stated  in  the  article  that  the  average  payment  to 
3,750.000  farmers  was  $75.  How  does  that  compare  with 
the  payment  to  one  life-insurance  company  of  $2*31,158  and 
to  another  insurance  company  of  $257,095? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes  of  March  5.  1940] 

BIG   LOT  COMPANIES   GET   MOST  A.    A.   A.   GAINS CHIET    1937    nENEFlCIAHT 

REPORTED  AS   METROPOLITAN   LITE,   WITH   $257,095    PAYMENT $231,198 

PAID     PRUDENTIAL TOTAL     DISBURSEMENTS     KOR     TEAR     PITT     AT     $325,- 

856, 8B7 AVERAGE  OF   $75   TO   3,750,000  FARMERS 

Washington,  March  4.— The  biggest  single  beneficiary  of  the  New 
Deals  farm  program  In  1937  wa.s  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insiirance 
Co.  An  Agriculture  Department  report  to  Congress  revealed  today 
that  it  received  $257,095  in  A.  A.  A.  benefits  on  farms  which  it  owns. 

Nearly  all  the  top  paj-ments  went  to  life-insurance  companies  and 
banks,  which  have  become  large-scale  owners  of  farms  through 
mortgage  foreclosures. 

More  than  20.000  farmers  and  corporations  received  A.  A.  A. 
benefit  payments  of  $1,000  or  more  for  complying  with  the  1937 
program.  Most  of  the  rhecks  were  sent  out  in  1938  and  1939,  since 
payments  usually  lag  more  than  a  year. 

The  report  disclosed  that  272  farmers  and  corporations  received 
more  than  $10,000  each  and  S94  received  $5,000  or  more.  Total 
payments  for  1937  were  $325,856,887. 

The  payments  were  obligated  before  Congress  amended  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  Act  in  1938  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  more  than  $10,000  to  any  person  or  corporation.  The 
limitation  became  effective  last  year. 

Agriculture  Department  offlclals  said  that  "very  few"  of  the  large 
corporations  had  ceased  cooperating  In  the  farm  program  because 
of  the  limitation.  It  has  resulted,  they  said.  In  larger  payments  to 
small  farmers. 

A.  A.  A.  officials  said  that  the  average  check  sent  3,750,000  fanners 
who  participated  in  the  1937  program  was  $75.  Since  then  the 
average  has  increased,  partly  because  nearly  $500,000,000  was  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  such  payments  in  both  1938  and  1939. 

There  were  11  payments  of  more  than  $100,000  each,  and  12  of 
$50,000  to  $100,000.  After  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co..  the 
next  largest  payments  went  to  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America.  $231,158.  and  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States.  $206,962. 

Other  payments  of  more  than  $100,000  were: 

Travelers  Insurance  Co.  of  Connecticut,  $211,521;  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Ohio,  $166,280;  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Co,  of  New  JorBey,  $161,110;  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insuranca 
Co.  of  Wisconsin,  $166,444;  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Massachusetts.  $147,647;  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
1134,130;  King  Ranch  of  Texas,  $122,140;  and  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  $103,930. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  uk  unanimous  conaent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles,  ona 
from  the  Wtuihington  Post  of  Sunday,  March  10,  and  the 
other  from  the  Waihlngton  New*  of  Saturday,  February  17. 
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Th«  ont  from  tb«  WB«hin«Um  N«wf  bMrt  the  hMdiin*  "Uf« 
InNurBnce  Firm  BiggMt  UnlUd  BUiU«  Fiutner."  and  tb« 
arttrli*  from  th«  WftuhlnfUm  Pott  hai  the  hetdiliM  "Banker 
Briii»  Pen  Into  PlowibAm— Loan  Organizatloni  Farm  29,000,- 
000  Arm,  Emplonni  Aericulture  Expertu," 

Thrae  two  articles  show  the  tendency  of  forecloeure  which 
U  forcing  the  family  farmen  of!  the  land  and  replacing  them 
with  large-ftcale  operatlon«.  We  are  reiponalble  (or  thU  tend- 
ency by  making  payment*  to  blg-acale  farmeri  aa  high  a« 
•257  006,  while  the  average  payment  to  t.ltOjOQO  little  farmers 
U  only  175  each 

I  ajik  unanlmouji  consent  that  the  two  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoio,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  WMhlnston  Po«t  of  Uuret\  10.  1040] 

Bankxb    Bbats    PDf   Into    Plowvhabc — Loam    Okoaktzatioms    Vamm 

30.000,000  AcBsa.  Emplotimo  Aaucx7i.TUBS  Exmra 

(By  WUlUm  PlnkertOD) 

Bankrra  and  Insurance  men  are  (arming  30.000.000  acres. 

Watctilng  want  ada  for  every  chance  to  sell  at  a  paying  price,  both 
Government  and  private  lenders  have  been  forced  by  necessity  to 
learn  the  farming  business. 

Altogether  they  have  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  farms  on  their 
bands,  and  a  farm  lying  fallow  is  a  costly  asset. 

Sctentiflc  book  farmers  from  the  agricultural  colleges  have  been 
thrown  Into  the  breech  to  supervise  tenants  who  sow  and  reap  on 
defaulted  farms.  Some  signs  show  that  the  farm-management 
experts  are  malclng  these  unwanted  lands  pay  their  way  in  the 
portfolios  of  Inyestment  hoxises. 

Both  the  Oovemment  and  private  business  were  thrown  Into 
"Institutional  farming"  by  the  depression's  deep  corrosion  on 
agricultural  credit. 

LOAN  nUCS  OWN  NKASLT  3  PISCENT  OF  TAMCS 

Ck)vemment  figures  show  that,  as  of  1  year  ago.  the  farm-loan 
outfits  who  t>ecame  blg-tlme  farmers  overnight  shared  ownership 
of  somewhat  leas  than  3  percent  of  the  Nation's  farm  land  as 
follows : 

Federal  land  banks.  $130,440,000. 

Life- insurance  companies.  $703,861,000. 

Joint-stock  land  banks  (in  UquldaUon).  $53,885,000. 

Commercial  banks,  $49,143,000. 

State  credit  agenclea  (North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Minnesota). 

$73,301,000. 

BconomlsU  say  the  situation  changed  Uttle  during  1930.  The 
totals  above  represent  farms  actually  owned — lock,  stock,  and 
barrel — by  the  banks  and  Insurance  companies.  Aside  from  this 
there  were  more  than  $7,000,000,000  of  farm-mortgage  loans  out- 
standing In  the  Umted  States. 

The  new  |ob  of  running  farms  on  a  wholesale  scale  took  a  special 
type  of  man.  As  Olen  E.  Rogers,  farm-loan  manager  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  remarked: 

"A  man  to  be  competent  to  lend  money  must  have  more  or  less 
of  a  tMUiklng  Instinct.  A  man  to  manage  farms  must  iiave  an 
intricate  knowledge  of  agriculture." 

Mr  Rogers  might  be  called  the  biggest  farmer  in  the  United 
States.  He  rtins  $70,800,000  worth  of  farms,  although  this  repre- 
sents only  1.7  percent  of  his  company's  assets. 

TKNAMT  SlfCOTTBAOXD  TO   HUSBAND  LAND 

Rogers  said  only  13 '4  percent  of  their  sides  put  farms  In  the  hands 
of  persons  whose  business  Is  not  farming. 

Although  the  land  banks  try  to  get  tenants  who  eventually  will 
qualify  as  owners,  every  lease  has  a  clause  ending  the  tenant's 
righu  If  the  farm  Is  sold. 

To  encotirage  the  tenant  to  husband  his  land  carefully  despite 
the  danger  of  being  dispossessed,  land-bank  leases  now  carry  a 
promise  to  compensate  the  farmer  for  soil  Improvements  made 
during  his  stay  on  the  farm. 

The  lenders  who  have  t>ecome  big  farm  owners  because  of  the 
depression  maintain  that  their  policy  has  been  to  foreclose  only 
when  a  farmer  was  beyond  hope  of  paying  off  his  debts  or  when 
he  showed  bad  faith  in  his  deattngs  with  the  lender. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News  of  Febniary  17,  1>I0J 
Larw  iMsuaANCs  Pnuc  Bigcsst  Vnmo  OraTas  PAanai 

federal-  Monopoly  Committee  evidence  Indicated  today  that 
"active  competition"  among  Insurance  companies  (or  farm  mort- 
gages during  the  period  following  the  World  War  made  those  ccnn- 
panies  "the  largest  farmers  In  the  United  States." 

Records  of  the  36  largest  life  Insvtrance  companies  revealed  that, 
through  ownership  and  mortgages,  they  control  vast  areas  of  farm 
land,  especially  in  the  Middle  West.  A  year  ago  those  26  companies 
held  mortgages  totaling  $755,447,000.  Nearly  70  percent  of  that — 
$508.019.000 — represents  mortgai^es  in  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota.  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commissioner  Leon  Henderson  argued 
with  ofQclals  of  the  Metropolit&n  Life  Insurance  Co.  late  yesterday 
that  the  boonk  In  farm  mortgages  held  by  Insurance  companies  was 


a  reault  of  "aetive  eompetitioft"  among  them  during  the  years  from 
i$ie  until  leae. 

During  that  period,  he  said,  money  was  borrowed  on  farms  wblch 
had  been  ereatly  overvalued  by  insurance  sgenu  eager  for  com* 
mlMlons,  During  ttte  wave  of  foreclosures  that  followed  IMO  the 
Oovernmsnt  was  foroed  to  stsp  In,  he  said,  and  tlte  only  solution 
now  to  ths  mortgage  probUm  is  to  raise  th«  level  of  farm  prices. 

Olenn  D.  Rogers,  manager  of  Metropolitan's  farm^loan  division, 
denied  the  company  had  any  general  problem  of  overvalued  mort- 
gages Ms  loofied  St  suggestions  that  it  might  have  dlAeultv  in 
Setting  rid  of  poor  land  which  had  been  foreclosed  t>ecause  of  too 
ifh  a  valtutioti. 

Mr,  Rogers  told  the  oommlttee  that  his  company  ts  the  "largest 
farmer  m  the  United  gtates."  He  said,  "We  own  more  farm  land 
than  anyone  elss." 

He  aald  M«tropolitan  owned  spproximately  1430  000  acres  of 
farm  land,  which  repreaente  an  Investment  of  $70JO0.000.  This 
land  is  In  7,531  forms  which  average  about  300  acres  each.  In  addi- 
tion, he  said,  the  company  holds  mortgagee  on  13,000  farms,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  $74,000,000 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau  there  were  6.813,350  faims  In  the 
United  States  in  1035.  Metropolitan's  holdings  through  owner- 
ship ard  mortgages  would  amount  to  about  three-tenths  of 
1  percent. 

According  to  records  before  the  committee,  the  26  largest  Insur- 
ance companies  owned  $529,392,000  of  farm  real  esta'^  a  year  ago. 
That  figure  was  admitted  asset  value.  The  Census  Bureau  reported 
In  1935  that  the  total  value  of  all  farms  in  the  United  States 
was  close  to  133.000,000,000,  which  would  give  these  26  companies 
ownership  of  nearly  1  >^  percent  of  all  farm  land  in  the  country. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO  ^ 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 


LFTTER    FROM    HON.     E.    P     THOMAS.     PRESIDENT    OP    THE 
NA'nONAL  POREiaN  TRADE  COUNCIL 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  was  hopeful  that  the  de- 
ficiency bill  would  not  be  finally  acted  upon  until  tomorrow. 
I  have  been  ill  and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  It. 
It  has  been  before  the  Senate  only  a  short  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Mr.  Hamuson,  who  has  given  his  consent  to  have  the  letter 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  a  letter  from  Hon.  E.  P.  Thomas, 
president  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  He  has 
some  very  valuable  information  in  support  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows. 

Hon.  Pat  HAxaisoir. 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Sn:  On  behalf  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  I 
respectfxilly  submit  for  consideration  by  your  committee  the  grounds 
on  which  tlie  council  supports  the  Joint  Resolution  407  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Cbuncil  was  formed  In  1914  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  national  activities  directed  toward  the 
promotion  of  American  foreign  trade.  lu  membership  Is  Nation- 
wide and  comprises  manufacturers,  merchants,  exporters  and  Im- 
porters, raUroad,  shipping,  and  airline  services,  banking,  insurance, 
education,  etc.,  representing  the  diverse  InteresU  concerned  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  promotion  of  the  Nation's  foreign  commerce. 

Since  Its  formation,  the  councU  has  organized  annually  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
1,200  delegates  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  final  declara- 
tion of  these  conventions  constitutes  the  approved  policy  of  the 
delegates  m  respect  to  questions  relating  to  foreign  trade. 

At  the  close  of  the  Oreat  War  the  convention  unanimously  advo- 
cated a  bargaining  tariff,  as  opposed  to  unilateral  tariff  making  by 
the  Congress.  Attached  are  copies  of  the  declarations  of  succeesive 
conventions  of  the  council,  in  support  of  the  present  foreign  com- 
mercial policy  initiated  in  1934  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

Although  opinion  in  the  United  States  had  Iseen  gradually  form- 
ing in  favor  of  reciprocal-tariff  bargaining.  It  required  an  emer- 
gency of  exceptional  proport:ons — the  world-wide  depression  that 
followed  the  crash  in  1929 — to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  enactment  of  nwasures  which  woxild  give  greater  flexiblUty 
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to  tarlff>making  proeedure  and  mors  selenilfle  adjustment  of  our 
external  economy  to  the  realities  of  a  ctenffsd  world  economy 

A  ftudr  was  maoe  by  the  United  ftotes  Tariff  Commission  in 
IMS,  la  retponse  to  Senate  lleaolutloa  925  of  January  28,  li»3il, 
followed  by  a  report  conuintng  a  list  of  more  than  a  thousand 
dutiable  lums  more  or  Uas  noncompetitive  or  unsuited  for  do- 
mestic production,  and  including  also  those  Imports  which  rcpre- 
vented  less  than  6  percent  of  our  total  domestic  produrtion  Tills 
gave  promise  at  ths  time  that  without  detriment  to  any  domeitic 

Koduet,  numerous  nonlnjurlous  import  eonoeasions  could  be  made 
tiie  United  States  in  the  interest  of  an  expanded  production  in 
our  export  industries. 

The  council,  accordingly,  supported  the  act  of  1934  and,  based 
on  the  favorable  resulu  shown,  supported  lU  renewal  in  March 
1937.  The  council  now  supports  the  proposal  in  the  Senrte  for  a 
further  time  extension. 

Zt  ts  too  great  a  strain  on  human  credulity  to  be  told  that  the 
favorable  resulu  shown  by  the  operations  of  the  act — as  in  the 
case  practically  of  all  existing  agreemente-Htre  a  mere  coincidence, 
especially  when  the  lower  rates  of  trade  Increases  In  relation  to 
our  trade  with  nonagreement  countrlee  are  ret>orted  with  a  similar 
coincidental   regularity. 

In  1933.  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  toui  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
slightly  over  »3. 000.000 ,000.  compared  with  over  nine  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  in  1929.  In  1937.  at  which  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  had  been  in  operation  for  3  years,  our  total  for- 
eign trade  amounted  to  nearly  six  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 
Dxirlng  this  period,  also,  our  exports  to  trade -agreement  countries 
showed  an  increase  of  61  percent,  as  compared  with  the  value  in 
1934-35,  and  our  exports  to  nonagreement  countries  showed  an 
Increase  of  38  percent.  Our  national  Income  during  this  period 
rose  by  more  than  one-third,  factory  pay  rolls  by  about  one-half, 
and  a  rise  In  farm  Income  of  about  one-half. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  other  Oovemment  officials  have 
appeared  at  these  hearings  and  presented  figures  showing  the  ad- 
vantages that  have  been  derived,  both  by  American  industry  and 
American  agriculture,  from  the  agreements  entered  into  with  21 
countries.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings  It  should  be  possible  to 
establish  clearly  all  the  facts  in  the  case  so  that  your  committee 
may  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  based  uoon  these  facts.  The 
proposal  to  allow  the  present  act  to  expire  and  to  revert  to  con- 
gressional unilateral  tariff  making,  displays  a  significant  unwill- 
ingness to  be  bound  by  the  official  record  of  the  benefits  obtained 
by  the  country  from  the  operations  of  the  present  act. 

If  conditions  in  1933  were  found  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
emergency  that  called  for  decisive  steps  in  securing  enactment 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  it  is  certain  that  tha 
situation  at  present  Is  not  one  for  less  concern  as  to  the  adverse 
effects  upon  our  slowly  recovering  foreign  trade  of  a  reversal  of 
our  tariff  policy,  at  a  time  when  international  relations  are  so 
highly  complicated  by  another  European  war. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  American  businessmen  engaged  In 
foreign  trade  that  under  continued  emergency  conditions  Con- 
gress should  not  now  reverse  Its  own  tariff  policy.  Whatever  may 
be  done  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  review  the  entire  situation,  in 
the  fuller  light  of  world-trade  conditions  then  existing,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  refrain  at  this  time  from  mak- 
ing any  changes  in  tariff  policy. 

Self-interest  alone  makes  it  incvimbent  on  the  trmted  States  to 
participate  actively  in  the  leadership  thJit  will  be  required  when 
peace  comes,  in  formulating  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
shattered  world  economy,  by  which  aU  cotintrles  may  liquidate  the 
losses  Incurred  by  another  war  and  find  their  way  back  to  a  well- 
ordered  system  of  i>eacetime  exchange  of  goods  and  services.  With 
this  end  in  view,  it  is  of  the  highest  Importance  that  we  maintain 
the  principles  and  practices  embodied  In  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act — to  which  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  21  countries  representing  60 
percent  of  the  world's  total  trade,  have  already  subscribed  as 
giving  highest  promise  of  success  as  an  alternative  to  economic 
n*tlonallsm  and  its  numerous  discriminatory  restrictions  on  free- 
dom of  International  commerce. 

In  view  of  the  changes  that  already  have  taken  place  In  the 
pattern  of  world  trade,  as  a  result  of  the  wide  chasm  existing 
between  the  foreign-trade  policies  of  totalitarian  nations  and 
those  of  democratic  countries,  and  In  view  of  the  changes  that 
are  likely  to  arise  as  a  result  of  the  proposals  for  a  system  of 
economic  federation  of  ZXiropean  nations  after  the  war,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  United  States  present  a  united  front  in  support  of 
Its  foreign-trade  policy.  In  view  of  these  possible  changes  in  eco- 
nomic relationships  throughout  the  world,  we  should  avoid  fur- 
ther exp>erimentation  at  this  stage  In  American  tariff-making 
which  would  expose  America's  foreign  trade  to  the  uncertainties 
boxuid  to  arise  by  reversion  to  congressional  unilateral  action. 

The  argument  that  Congress  alone  has  the  right  to  make  tariff 
changes  is  not  in  question,  seeing  that  the  present  procedure  had 
the  sanction  of  Congress  and  that  It  retains  the  power  of  review 
by  the  time  limit  applied  by  it  to  the  act.  After  a  severe  depres- 
sion which  still  is  in  course  of  liquidation.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural interests  of  this  country  are  wholly  unprepared  for  any  dis- 
turbing changes  relating  to  tariff-making  powers  which  would 
distract  the  minds  of  those  engaged  In  meeting  and  surmounting 
wartime  foreign-trade  problems.  This  applies  particularly  to  Latin 
American  trade,  which  at  the  present  time  is  engaging  the  serious 
thought  and  attention  of  both  Government  and  business.     Having 


won  these  eotintnea  at  inteees-<tv«  Fan  Amerlean  ermfereneea  to 
th<»  KUpport  of  the  principle*  and  practices  of  our  reciprocal  trade 
•greemeiiu  program,  ^e  should  not,  by  abandotimeiit  ut  the  pres- 
ent tradS'Sgreement  system,  weaken  the  economic  ties  between  the 
other  Americas  and  the  United  tftates  and  again  leave  them  ex- 
posed to  the  eootuimic  domination  of  Kurupean  tutailtarlan  na- 
tions after  tlie  war  has  ceaaed  and  when  competition  again 
becomi**  acute. 

In  submitting  this  statement  for  your  consideration,  I  quot« 
from  the  unsnimous  declaration  of  ths  1930  oonventl<m,  atteitded 
by  1,207  delegates,  as  follows: 

"This  convention  continues  its  support  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agrrementu  program  as  the  most  logical  and  effective  metliod 
of  permatirntly  strengthening  America's  trade  relations.  The  0<m- 
ventlon  urges  the  negotintion  of  further  sKrecmenU,  especially 
with  Latin-American  countries,  as  a  practical  contribution  to 
IntercontitMntai  economic  solidarity.  It  is  axiomatic  that  we 
can  increase  exixiru  to  Latin  America  only  if  we  buy  more  of  its 
products.  We  believe  this  can  be  accomplished  without  injury  to 
our  domestic  production. 

"The  results  to  date  of  existing  trade  agreements  have  been 
encouraging.  The  value  of  American  trade  with  the  countries 
With  which  reciprocal  agreements  have  been  concluded  has  shown 
a  greater  rate  of  growth  than  that  with  the  nonagreement  coun- 
tries. We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  trade-agreement  principles  during  the  present  conflict  in 
Europe  and  after  its  conclusion." 

The  attitude  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  on  the 
question  of  renewing  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  its 
present  form  has  been  summarized  by  oiu"  chairman,  Mr.  James 
A.  Parrell,  In  the  following  words: 

"The  great  problem  before  the  United  States  is  the  character 
of  international  trade  after  this  war.  Our  foreign-trade  policy  has 
been  devised  with  the  object  of  counteracting  the  totalitarian 
trend  toward  bilaterallzation  of  trade.  It  seems  to  me  most  un- 
wise at  this  stage  to  weaken  American  efforts  in  this  direction  by 
a  reversal  of  our  tariff-making  policy,  when  it  is  so  necessary  to 
avoid  unnecessary  changes  which  would  add  to  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  war.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  cotisolidate  our  posi- 
tion in  world  trade  and  to  postpone  to  the  close  of  the  war  review 
of  our  trade-agreement  policy  in  the  light  of  conditions  then 
prevailing." 

Respectfully  submitted  for  consideration  by  your  committee, 
I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

■.  P.  Thomas, 
President, 

Railroad  Land  Grants 
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HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


LETTER  FROM  T.  C.  ELLIOTT 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  written 
to  me  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Elliott,  of  3032  Porter  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  subject  of  railroad  land  grants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  10,  1940. 
Hon.  MoRBis  Shxpparo, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  DiAa  8rNATx»:  As  you  perhaps  know,  I  have  been  Interested  In 
the  subject  of  railroad  land  grants  for  a  great  many  years,  I  am 
particularly  Interested  in  the  current  legUlation  pending  before  the 
Congress  in  bills  8.  2009  and  S.  2294. 

Bill  S.  209  has  for  its  principal  purpose  the  placing  of  the 
water  carriers  under  more  adequate  Federal  supervision  and  con- 
trol and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  such  purpose  primarily 
in  mind.  However,  when  the  bill  reached  the  House  it  was  con- 
siderably n.odlfled  and  amended.  Among  some  of  the  amendments 
placed  in  that  bill  by  the  House  was  a  provision  which  eliminates 
or  destroys  the  Federal  Government's  right  to  have  reduced  rates 
and  fares  on  the  transportation  of  its  property  and  troops. 

Owing  to  an  equity  loss  of  over  $400,000,000  being  involved  in  the 
amendment  added  by  the  House  with  respect  to  eliminating  the 
present  rights  accruing  to  the  Government  because  of  the  assist- 
ance it  rendered  in  the  building  of  certain  railroads,  it  Is  believed 
you  should  be  fully  advised  before  the  Congress  permits  such  a 
grave  injustice  to  be  done. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  of  and  observe  what  has  been 
taking  place  in  a  legislative  way  between  the  Federal  Oovemment 
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knd  the  rmllroad  Interests  for  the  past  sereral  years  with  regard 
to  thu  railroad  land  grant  question.  Tb«  whole  history  of  such 
legtslstlon  and  the  dealings  between  the  Coverninent  and  the  rail- 
roads has.  apparently,  been  a  one-way  proposition  from  18S0  to 
1940.  in  that  the  Oovemment  has  been  required  to  give  and  make 
oonoesalona  beneficial  to  the  railroads  and  the  railroad  interests 
oontlnually  coming  back  to  the  Government  for  more  favors  and 
concessions  until  it  ha*  reached  the  present  status  ot  their  asking 
that  all  Federal  rights  be  foregone  and  withdrawn. 

If  the  contentions  and  statements  set  up  by  the  railroads  and 
their  Interests,  and  which  the  House  of  Representatives  must  have 
relied  upon  for  its  action,  were  based  upon  fact,  then  there  would 
be  some  excuse  or  reason  for  the  Government  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  Its  equity  rights,  but  such  Is  not  the  case.  It  Is  correct  to 
say  that  the  dat«  submitted  by  the  railroad  lntere;>ts  Is  not  and 
cannot  be  sustained  by  historical  facts. 

The  principal  factors  upon  which  the  railroads  are  basing  their 
claims  to  have  the  Government  withdraw  its  land-grant  rights  are 
as  follows: 

1.  They  are  contrndint;  that  the  lands  granted  to  them  were  of 
little  and  Inslgniflcant  value. 

Answering  the  contention  of  the  railroads  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  the  lands  which  were  granted  by  the  Federal  Government 
toward  the  building  of  certain  railroad  lines.  It  Is  quite  correct 
to  say  that  such  contentions  are  erroneous  and  cannot  be  sub- 
sUntiated. 

The  facts  are  that  such  lands  were  allotted  to  the  railroads 
without  the  price,  value,  or  cost  being  set.  established,  or  even 
estimated.  It  was  Jxist  a  simple  matter  of  the  Government  setting 
aside  ao  many  sections  of  the  public  lands  on  eltber  side  of  the 
railroad  to  be  later  established  by  survey.  It  Is.  therefore,  easy  to 
see  what  happened,  for.  in  following  the  natural  human  practices, 
such  surveys  and  railroads  were  run  through  the  most  valtiable 
lands. 

Under  such  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  only  reasonable 
way  in  which  the  value  of  said  lands  may  be  determined  is  by 
ascertaining  the  amounts  received  by  the  railroads — this  figure  has 
been  stated  by  representatives  of  both  the  railroads  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  93  05  per  acre.  This  figure  pro- 
duces a  value  to  the  railroads  of  over  $400,000,000. 

It  is  believed  that  this  »3.05  per  acre  more  nearly  represents  the 
actual  facts  than  the  prices  alleged  to  have  been  stated  by  such 
eminent  statesmen  as  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
and  of  the  94 '^  cents  per  acre  alleped  by  the  railroad  Interests  as 
being  the  proper  figure  to  use.  These  values  and  differences  have 
con<;lderable  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Government  Is  Justified  in  surrendering  its  present  rights. 

2  Contention  is  being  made  that  the  purpose  for  which  the 
lands  were  originally  granted  has  long  since  been  met.  In  that 
the  Government  has  been  reimbursed  over  and  over  many  times 
their  value  from  the  reduction*  In  transportation  costs  it  has 
received  from  the  railroads. 

In  answer  to  this  contention  It  must  be  said  that  under  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination.  mentaUy.  physically,  politically,  or  other- 
wise, can  such  statement  be  sustained  by  facts. 

The  data  and  facts  in  contradiction  to  the  above  contention  of 
the  railroads  are  as  follows: 
^-^  The  130.000.000  acres  already  deeded  (patented)  with  some  ten 
or  twelve  more  millions  to  be  claimed  from  the  Government  by 
the  railroads  have  a  value  of  over  t400,000.000  which  has  accrued 
to  the  railroads.  This  amotmt  or  sum  placed  at  a  very  low  mini- 
mum of  4  percent  Interest  would  show  an  income  due  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  »16.000.000  annually.  This  amount  running  for 
a  period  of  80  years  (without  considering  compound  Interest)  would 
produce  a  sum  of  •1.280.000,000,  plus  the  principal  of  WOO.fXW.OOO. 
equals  91.680,000,000.  From  this  deduct  the  amotmt  of  benefits 
received  by  the  Federal  Government  from  1850  to  1940  of  tisa.- 
(XX).000  and  It  leaves  a  balance  due  the  Government  of  one  and 
one-half  bllllcn  dollars. 

3.  Contention  is  being  made  that  because  of  the  adeqtiacy  of  the 
national  defense.  It  should  be  used  as  a  factor  by  the  Government 
tn  eliminating  Its  land-grant  rights. 

This  contention  must  be  considered  from  dllTerent  sides.  The 
availability  of  rail  transportation  during  war  periods  Is.  no  doubt, 
of  considerable  value  to  the  Government.  However,  it  Is  not  the 
only  thing  useful  and  necessary  to  the  Government  In  time  of  war. 
i^^r  it  is  quite  essential  that  the  farms,  factories,  hlghwajrs.  and 
commerce  of  most  every  kind  and  deecrlptlon  operate  and  function 
during  such  times. 

With  particular  respect  to  the  position  or,  status  of  the  rail- 
roads in  case  of  war.  the  fact  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that 
the  properties  of  the  railroads  mtist  be  protected  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    This  has  been  the  actual  conditions  experienced  during  the 
long  period  of  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Government  In  the  sections  of  the  country  ravaged 
by   the   Indians   and   the   desperadoes,    and   It   no  doubt   cost   the 
Federal  Government  many  millions  of  dollars  to  give  such  protec- 
tion during  that  time. 
4.  Contention  Is  being  made  that  because  of  the  settlement  of 
e  country   and   the   Increase   In  population   and   taxes   through 
the  building  of  the  railroads,  it  Justifies  consideration  being  given 
toward  giving  up   Its  land-grant   eqvUties. 
i,^"%l»      This  contention  ban  be  adequately  answered   by  showing   Just 
"^■•^  what  the  railroads  "-eontrtlmted  toward   their   actual   building  of 
so-called  land -grant  Lines  and  what  part  of  such  costs  was 
by   the  Federal   Government. 
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In  this  connection  it  Is  proper  to  quote  from  a  speech  made  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  23.  1873.  by  Congreasman 
Jackaon  Orr.  of  Iowa,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  price  at  which 
lands  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  were  being  sold.  1.  e., 
97.04  per  acre,  the  railroads  will  have  severally  received,  per  mile, 
as   follows: 

Burlington  &  Bdlsaourl 915.067.90 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 12,307.19 

Iowa  Falls  &  Iowa  City 24,550.00 

Cedar  Rapids  &  Missouri  River 24.  823.  00 

Dubuque  &   Iowa  City 25.238.00 

8t.  Paul  Sc  Sioux  City 53,768.73 

What  has  been  stated  above  by  Congressman  Orr  substantially 
applies  to  the  contributions  madfe  by  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  that  portion  of  the  land-grant  mileages  on  the  lines  of 
the  great  systems  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  Union  Pacific.  Southern 
Pacific,  and  the  Santa  Fe:  and  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  anybody's 
mind  that  such  liberal  sums  were  suiBcient  to  build  such  lines  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel — conplete. 

6.  Contention  is  being  made  that  these  Government  land-grant 
rates  are  a  confusing  element  in  the  rate  structure  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  question  of  contractors  bidding  on  contracts  and  In  the  fur- 
nishing of  supplies  to  the  Government  Is  somewhat  mixed  up;  how- 
ever. Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Government  has  complete  ownership 
in  tiiese  particular  land-grant  lines  insofar  as  investment  and  the 
privilege  of  transporting  Its  property  and  troops  at  reduced  rates 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  or  Justification  for  Its  not  claiming 
the  benefits  of  such  investment  and  rights 

It  might  be  well  to  bring  out  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
question  the  fact  that  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  complaints 
of  bidders  for  sale  of  supplies  to  the  Government  is  based  wholly 
on  the  matt<-r  of  their  being  unable  to  determine  what  their  com- 
petitors are  likely  to  bid.  This  particular  factor  Is  one  of  the  best 
means  available  to  prevent  collusion  in  bidding. 

6.  Contention  is  Iselng  made  that  because  of  great  distress  and 
the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  properly  meet  their  obligations  and 
to  function  the  Government  should  surrender  Us  further  claims  to 
reduced  land-grant  rates. 

It  is  only  fair  that  the  Representatives  In  Congress  should  know 
the  facts  as  to  this  partJctilar  contention.  The  lines  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific.  Santa  Fe.  and  the  nilnoH 
Central  received  about  80  percent  of  all  the  lands  granted  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  building  railroads;  therefore.  It 
would  most  certainly  not  be  correct  nor  proper  to  contend  or  say 
that  any  of  these  lines  were  In  receivership 

Even  though  the  financially  able  lines  Just  mentioned,  together 
with  all  the  other  railroads  (including  some  high  class  along  with 
the  weak  ones),  ccnstltute  only  14.410  land-grant  miles  In  a  total 
of  240.000  miles  for  the  whole  United  States,  or  Just  1  land-grant 
mile  to  16  miles  that  are  not  land  grant.  In  this  connection  the 
fact  should  not  he  overlooked  that  under  present  or  existing  laws 
the  Government  Is  entitled  to  receive  reduced  rates  on  its  trafBc 
only  on  the  land-grant  mileages. 

7.  Contention  Is  betns<  made  that,  because  of  land -grant  rates, 
the  Government  takes  advantage  of  the  railroads  by  applying  rates 
over  unreasonable  and  unusual  routes. 

The  answer  to  this  contention  is  that  the  governmental  authori- 
ties are  not  applying  nor  attempting  to  apply  rates  for  Govern- 
ment transportation  over  or  via  any  route  or  routes  not  specifically 
authorized  by  the  carriers  themselves.  It  Is  correct  to  further  stale 
that  to  apply  a  rate  or  fare  over  any  route  or  routes  not  authorized 
by  the  railroads  would  meet  with  an  abrupt  reversal  upon  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

It  is  quite  true  to  say,  however,  that  rates  In  numerous  instances 
are  being  applied  and  claimed  by  both  commercial  shippers  and 
the  Federal  Government  over  routes  which  are  unreasonably  long 
and  apparently  unprofitable,  when  compared  with  shorter  dis- 
tances between  the  same  points;  this  condition  is  brought  about 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  railroads  publish  their  rate 
tariffs  and  leave  available  to  the  shipping  public  such  unreasonably 
long  and  roundabout  routings.  The  remedy  to  this  situation  Is 
for  the  carriers  to  restrict  their  routings  or  to  compel  such  restric- 
tions by  legislative  enactment. 

A  SOLtJTTOW 

A  Jvist  and  reasonable  solution  to  the  confusion  into  which  the 
rallrtjads  have  seemingly  thrown  the  Members  of  Congress  concern- 
ing this  land-grant  question  would  be  not  to  take  the  action  con- 
templated In  the  present  House  amendment  but  to  approach  the 
subject  In  a  more  consistent  and  orderly  way.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  a  more  consistent  and  rational  way  Is  along  the  lines  laid  down 
In  the  bill  Introduced  by  you.  1.  e..  S.  2294.  That  bill  provides  that 
data  and  information  be  secured  by  the  General  Land  Office  con- 
cerning the  values,  disposition  of  lands,  etc..  covering  this  whole 
land-grant  matter.  Not  until  Congress  Is  In  possession  of  such 
information  will  it  be  able  to  reasonably  and  consistently  wipe  out 
a  governmental  equity  of  over  9400.000.000. 

With  respect  to  your  particular  bill.  8  2294.  which  appears  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  path  for  the  Congress  to  follow,  it  is  also  correct  to  say 
that  sut)8tantlally  the  same  provisions  contained  in  your  bill  have 
actually  been  twice  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  namely. 
H  R  10641.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  and  H.  R.  1630.  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 
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I  have  tried  to  state  the  facts  as  they  actually  exist,  but  the  provi- 
sions of  your  bill,  S  2294.  make  It  possible  to  verify  the  truthfulness 
or  falsity  of  every  sentence  and  word  contained  herein.  It  is  because 
of  our  long  years  of  friendship  and  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
you  might  be  able  In  some  way  to  use  this  Information  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  Govenunent  that  has  prompted  the  submission 
of  this  conuiiunicatlon. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

T.  C.  Elliott. 

Loans  to  Wyoming  Farmers  and  Ranchers  by 
Farm  Security  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) ,  1940 


LETTER   FROM   C.   B.   BALDWIN 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  communication 
dated  February  16,  1940.  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Baldwin.  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  giving  in 
some  detail  the  number,  amount,  and  present  status  of  loans 
made  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  Wyoming  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Significant  features  of  this  report 
show  that  repayments  are  being  made  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner; that  longer-term  written  leases  are  being  secured  by 
tenant  farmers  in  place  of  oral  yearly  terms,  thus  giving  the 
tenants  inducement  to  practice  better  soil  conservation;  also, 
that  diversified  farming  is  displacing  the  one-crop  system  to 
an  increasing  extent. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  communication  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FZBRUART    16,    1940. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Schwartz, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Schwartz:  We  have  Jtist  completed  a  Nation-wide 
survey  of  the  progress  being  made  by  Farm  Security  Admlnlfitratlon 
borrowers,  and  I  felt  that  you  might  be  interested  in  the  figures 
for  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

We  are  proud  to  report  that  P.  8.  A.  borrowers  not  only  have 
Increased  their  net  worth  and  annual  Income,  but  also  are  maicing 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  repayment  of  their  loans. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  2.942  standard  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers in  your  State  had  an  average  net  Income  last  year  of 
•810.82  per  family,  as  compared  with  $493.52  in  the  year  before 
they  came  to  F.  S.  A.  for  help.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
64  percent. 

Moreover,  these  families  Increased  their  average  net  worth — over 
and  above  all  debts — from  fi. 726.70  before  they  came  into  the 
F.  S.  A.  program,  to  $2,322.61  at  the  end  of  the  1939  crop  year,  a 
gain  of  35  percent. 

In  other  words,  these  families  not  only  have  added  $1,753,167  to 
the  wealth  of  their  communities,  but  they  also  have  Increased  their 
annual  incomes  by  a  total  of  $933,493.  This  expanding  purchasing 
power  has,  of  course,  been  a  considerable  benefit  to  the  merchants 
and  other  businessmen  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  time,  the  survey  showed  that  the  borrowers  In  your 
State  already  have  repaid  $1,866,052  into  the  Federal  Treasury  as 
InstaUmenU  on  loans  totaling  $7,450,644.  The  typical  rehabilita- 
tion family  in  Wyomiiig  has  borrowed  $2,532.51.  and  already  has 
repaid  $634.28.  Since  much  of  the  money  loaned  does  not  fall 
due  for  4  or  5  years,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  great 
bulk  of  It  will  be  repaid. 

We  feel  that  this  coUectlon  record  Is  particularly  significant, 
because,  according  to  normal  business  standards,  cur  borrowers 
would  certainly  not  be  considered  good  credit  risks.  Rehabilitation 
loans  are  made  only  to  families  which  cannot  get  adequate  credit 
anywhere  else:  and  nearly  all  of  them  either  had  been  on  relief  or 
were  approaching  the  relief  level. 

Although  the  rehabilitation  program  Is  intended  to  meet  long- 
range  problems,  which  have  been  growing  steadily  worse  fcx-  more 
than  a  generation.  It  Is  financed  out  of  relief  appropriations;  and 
it  takes  the  place  of  direct  relief  in  rural  areas.  It  Is  designed  to 
help  needy  farm  families  to  become  permanently  self-supporting, 
instead  of  remaining  Indefinitely  dependent  on  relief. 

It  has  succeeded  largely  because  every  loan  Is  accompanied  by 
advice  and  guidance  In  sound  farming  methods,  to  make  sure  that 
the  money  is  put  to  the  best  possible  tise.  There  Is  ample  evidence 
that  this  guidance  and  technical  training  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  rehabilitation  program.     Without  It  few  of  the  families 


would  have  been  able  to  make  much  progress  or  to  repay  their 

loans. 

In  a  limited  numljer  of  cases,  in  order  to  get  the  family  off  to  a 
sound  start,  small  grants  have  been  made  to  supplement  the  loan. 
Usually  these  grants  were  Just  large  enough  to  tide  the  family  over 
until  it  could  make  its  first  crop.  They  have  averaged  $114.96  per 
famUy.  or  a  total  of  $338,212,  over  a  4-year  period. 

Often  it  has  been  necessary  to  work  out  an  adjustment  of 
the  family's  old  debts  before  rehabilitation  could  be  successful. 
Local  farm-debt  adjustment  committees  have  t>een  set  up  for 
this  purpose.  They  have  no  legal  authority  to  compel  adjust- 
ments, but  by  bringing  the  farmer  and  his  creditors  together 
for  a  friendly  discussion  they  usually  are  able  to  arrange  a  scale- 
down  of  the  obligations,  reduced  Interest  rates,  or  extension  of 
the  payment  period.  Such  adjustments  frequently  save  the 
farmer  from  foreclosure,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  creditors 
to  get  substantial  payments  on  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
bad  debts.  This  service  is  available  to  all  farmers,  whether  or 
not  they  are  rehabilitation  borrowers.  Altogether,  debt  reductions 
totaling  $1,753,430  have  been  negotiated  for  the  farmers  in  Wyo- 
ming. This  represents  a  scale-down  of  34.8  percent.  As  a  direct 
result  of  these  adjustments,  $50,600  in  back  taxes  has  been  paid 
to  local  governmental  agencies. 

In  helping  rehabilitation  borrowers  to  plan  their  farm  opera- 
tions, we  always  urge  them  to  get  away  from  one-crop  farming, 
and  to  raise  as  much  as  possible  of  their  food  and  feed  supplies. 
The  progress  they  are  making  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
borrowers  in  your  State  produced  $712,788  worth  of  goods  for 
home  consumption  last  year,  as  compared  with  only  $167,307 
worth  before  they  came  Into  F.  S.  A.  program. 

These  families  canned  605,758  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
last  year,  or  an  average  of  206  quarts  per  family.  They  also 
produced  i. 314,839  gallons  of  milk  for  home  consumption,  an 
average  of  447  gallons;  and  131.066  tons  of  forage,  an  average 
of  4412.  This  kind  of  diversified  farming  has  meant  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  a  better  diet,  and  usually  a  marked  improvement 
in  health. 

One  of  the  most  common  reasons  for  past  failure  among  the 
families  which  come  to  F.  S.  A.  for  help  was  that  they  had  not 
farmed  enough  acreage  to  make  a  living.  In  helping  our  borrowers 
to  get  a  new  start  we  have  made  every  effort  to  assist  them  in 
getting  adequate  size  farms.  Consequently,  the  borrowers  in 
Wyoming  are  now  operating  an  average  of  986  acres,  or  an  Increase 
of  219  acres  since  they  came  on  the  program. 

Another  main  objective  of  F.  S.  A.  Is  to  help  tenants  and  share- 
croppers get  more  secure  land-tenure  arrangements  so  they  can 
plan  ahead  for  crop  rotations,  soil  conservation,  and  other  sound 
farming  practices.  The  survey  indicated  that  1,558  tenants  In  your 
State  have  obtained  written  leases  in  place  of  verbal  agreements. 

In  making  the  survey  our  field  workers  found  that  there  are  1  919 
families  In  Wyoming  which  are  eligible  and  in  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion loans,  but  have  been  unable  to  get  them  because  of  our  limited 
funds. 

Aside  from  the  rehabilitation  program  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration's most  important  Job  Is  to  make  loans  under  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm 
laborers  to  enable  them  to  purchase  family-size  farms  of  their  own. 
While  it  has  been  necessary  to  confine  loans  to  certain  counties, 
because  of  the  limited  funds  available,  we  had  made  eight  such 
loans  in  Wyoming,  totaling  $71,000,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  year  we  are  expecting  to  make  about  five  Bankhead- 
Jones  loans  in  your  State,  totaling  approximately  $48,000. 

This  has  been  a  rather  detailed  report,  but  I  felt  that  the  infor- 
mation might  be  useful  to  you.     If  you  would  like  to  have  any 
further  details  about  our  program,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

C.  B.  Baldwin, 
Acting  Administrator. 


Revenue  and  Ck>vern mental  Costs  in  West  Virginia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) ,  1940 


LETTER  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  me  relative 
to  the  revenue  received  by  and  amounts  expended  for  govern- 
mental purposes  by  West  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Deab  Friend:  I  was  sent  a  copy  of  a  Federal  Oo"ernment  publica- 
tion entitled  "Financial  Statistics  of  States."     This  publication  of 
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th«  Census  Burmu  covcra  th«  cost  of  gcvemxnent  In  1932  and  In 
1937  for  the  48  States. 

As  has  been  my  custom.  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  facts  about  goTcmment.  particularly  data  about  our  State. 

In  1932  West  Virginia  ranked  thirty-eighth  in  the  per  capita  reve- 
nue collected.  By  1937  our  State  had  risen  to  a  tie  for  twenty-first. 
In  1933.  37  States  collected  more  from  the  people  than  our  State. 
whUe  In  1937  only  20  States  collected  more. 

In  1932  the  average  for  the  United  States  was  •17.27,  while  the 
West  Virginia  figure  was  only  tlS.TS.  By  1937  the  United  States 
average  had  Increased  to  tS  1.69  while  West  Virginia  Increased  to 
$33.70.  Reducing  this  to  percentage,  the  Increase  for  the  entire 
country  was  84  percent,  while  the  Increase  for  West  Virginia  was 
138  percent.  Another  table  shows  the  per  capita  net  debt  of  the  48 
States.  The  average  for  the  United  Stotes  In  1937  was  $18.90,  while 
the  average  for  West  Virginia  was  $41.11. 

The  cojt  payments  for  government  in  the  United  States  In  1933 
was  $13.40  and  for  West  Virginia  $10.20.  In  1937  the  United  States 
figure  was  $21.23  and  the  West  Virginia  figure  $21.65.  The  increase 
for  the  United  States  was  58  percent  and  the  West  Virginia  increase 
112  percent. 

Here  Is  the  per  capital  exfwnditure  for  West  Virginia  State  gov- 
ernment for  the  past  20  years  as  shown  by  our  own  State  audit: 

IWO $5.  10 

1921 _._ 7.  42 

1933 .._ 9  61 

1933 15.  66 

1934 16.92 

1925 _ 18.  67 

1926 18  43 

19TI _ 18  44 

1938 __ 21  41 

1929 _ _ 17.  12 

1930 21.70 

1931 23  21 

1932 20.  41 

1933 _ 16.  28 

1934 21  32 

1935 25.  89 

1936- 26.97 

1937. _..  30.  62 

1938 33.  65 

1939 34.90 

The  increase  from  1920  to  1929  was  $12.02;  from  1930  to  1939. 
113.20;  and  the  Increase  in  1930,  $4-58  for  a  total  Increase  ot  129.80 
in  20  years.  Some  individuals  feel  that  taxes  have  been  reduced, 
but  figures  dispute  this.  The  diiference  is  that  the  burden  has  been 
shifted  to  indirect  and  hidden  taxation. 
Sincerely, 

RT7SH  D.  Holt. 


Hi.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rscoao  an  article  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Clapper  which  appeared  in  the  Scrlpps- Howard  newspapers 
of  February  27;  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  T.  Weir  in 
reply  to  it  on  February  29;  a  second  article  by  Mr.  Clapper 
on  March  2;  and  the  reply  made  to  It  by  Mr.  Weir  on  March  4. 

I  am  making  this  request  because  a  number  of  my  con- 
stituents have  asked  for  a  complete  statement  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  ClajHier  and  Mr.  Weir.  I  am  seeking  to  make 
available  to  them  and  others  who  may  be  interested  an  exact 
record  of  what  has  been  said. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  and  statements  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

( From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  February  27,  1940 ) 

RXFCBLICAN     AlfOSLS     ABOXTT    TO    MISS     BOAT  —  WDK,     OTHES     PUMD 

Raisxbs  Mat  Walk  PLAmc.  ros  Thkt  Auc  Omlt  at  Roo6svn,T 
(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

Miami.  Fla. — Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  p>artlcularly  In 
politics.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to  note,  not  what  Republicans  say, 
but  what  they  do.  as  the  more  revealing  guide  to  what  is  coming. 

\ 


The  Clapper-Weir  Controversy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  i).  1940 


ARTICXXS    BT    RAYMOND     CLAPPER     AND     STATEMENTS     BY 

ERNEST  T.  WEIR 


Dr.  Glenn  Prank  sounded  many  long  and  beautiful  words  about 
the  RepubUcan  program  in  his  recent  report.  He  offered  the  party 
a  nobly  phrased,  broad-minded  course,  which  recognized  that  times 
have  changed. 

He  urged  the  Republican  Party  to  move  up  into  the  procession 
and  accept  most  of  the  basic  reforms  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion, with  the  addition  of  more  efflclent  administration  and  modi- 
fications  to  remove  some  of  their  irritating  and  obstructive  features. 

That  was  all  very  well — if  the  words  meant  anything,  if  they 
were  to  be  talcen  seriously  by  the  Republicans.  There  was  a  notice- 
able lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Prank  rep>ort  among  Republican 
spokesmen,  most  of  whocfi  lapsed  Into  silence. 

NAM!    NEW    DEAL   TOM 

Then  came  the  first  significant  action.  It  was  the  appointment 
of  the  hard-bitten,  tough  foe  erf  New  Deal  reforms,  Ernest  T  Weir, 
head  of  the  National  Steel  Co.,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
finance  committee. 

He  and  his  friends  are  to  raise  money  to  r\in  the  Republican 
Party,  at  least  through  the  nominating  convention.  They  already 
have  raised  about  $600,000  toward  taking  the  party  out  of  hock 
from  the  1936  campaign. 

Bdr.  Weir  and  his  fellow  millionaires  are  digging  into  their 
pockets  to  pay  the  piper.  Unless  they  suddenly  have  gone  soft, 
they  are  going  to  call  the  tune.  And  the  tune  won't  be  one  that 
President  Roosevelt  or  any  of  his  sympathizers  like. 

Recently  Mr.  Weir  denounced  the  New  Deal  as  something  that 
came  "out  of  the  same  box  as  nazl-ism,  communism,  fascism,  and  all 
of  the  other  foreign  'isms.'  "  His  tune  will  be  the  tune  of  good  old 
rugged  individualism,  and  none  of  this  new  deallsh  nonsense  in 
the  Glenn  Prank  report  that  would  pamper  our  citizens  and  make 
them  too  lazy  even  to  try  to  become  millionaires. 

KEEPS    dead    echo 

I  don't  want  to  pick  on  Mr.  Weir  or  to  seem  to  be  making  a 
personal  devil  out  of  him.  In  the  class  which  he  represents  he 
stands  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  one  of  the  most  successful,  a  man 
who  is  honest  and  courageous  about  the  things  in  which  he  he- 
lleves,  one  not  Inclined  to  sacrifice  principles  for  expediency. 

I'm  Just  sorry  that  a  man  like  Mr,  Weir  doesn't  get  t)ehlnd  the 
Glenn  Frank  report  and  make  the  Republican  Party  Into  a  live. 
going  concern  again  instead  of  trying  to  keep  It  a  dead  echo  of 
other  days.  All  these  millionaires  around  here,  crying  about  how 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  ruined  the  country,  their  salty  tears  dripping  on 
the  polished  decks  of  their  yachts,  living  mighty  well  for  [>eople 
who  have  been  ruined — they  would  listen  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Weir. 

But  he  and  they  see  in  what  has  occurred  in  the  last  7  years 
only  an  attack  upon  themselves,  an  attempt  to  take  something 
away  from  them. 

complains  ABotrr  r.  h.  a. 

One  man  here  was  complaining  about  P.  H.  A.  I  notice  that 
residential  construction,  much  of  it  financed  through  P.  H.  A.- 
guaranteed  mortgages,  rose  40  percent  last  year  above   1938. 

But  my  friend  said  that  in  this  activity  the  Government  was 
compelling  owners  of  real  estate  to  pay  taxes  to  subsidize,  or 
guarantee  mortgages  on,  new  housing  which  woxild  compete  with 
his  apartment  houses  and  undermine  his  rents. 

"I  have  to  help  pay  the  Government  to  finance  my  competition," 
he  said.  Of  course,  he  would  prefer  to  have  fewer  houses  and 
apartments  btiilt. 

Men  who  are  financing  the  Republican  Party  see  only  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  not  the  conditions  of  which  he  is  the  creature,  not  the 
creator.  They  couldnt  see  It  in  1932  nor  again  in  1936,  and  It 
looks  as  if  they  are  going  to  miss  the  boat  again. 

Certainly  they  are  having  trouble  finding  the  gangplank.  And 
If  they  dont  watch  out  they'll  wind  up  again  by  walking  that 
other  plank,  which  has  nothing  at  the  end  except  deep  water. 

Fkbkuait  38,  1040. 

Mr.  Raticond  CLAPPn. 

Can  of  Seripps-Uoward  Newspaper  Alliance,  Waahinffton.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Clappek:  I  have  Just  seen  yo\ir  February  27  dl^iatch. 
written  from  Miami.  Fla..  in  which  you  use  my  name  as  a  spring- 
board for  an  attack  on  the  Republican  Party.  Since  your  article  Is 
in  the  same  vein  as  some  other  statements  that  have  appeared  in 
sufflclent  numbers  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  a  sniping  campaign 
against  the  Republican  Party,  I  cannot  permit  your  oljservatlons  to 
go  unanswered. 

The  point  of  your  contention  seems  to  be  that  my  appointment  aa 
chairman  of  the  Republican  national  finance  committee  demon- 
suates  that  the  Republican  Party  is  Insincere  and  hypocritical  in 
promulgating  the  report  of  the  Republican  program  committee. 
You  contend  this  report  proposed  to  the  Republican  Party  a  "nobly 
phrased,  broad-minded  cotirse  which  recogniaed  that  times  have 
changed."  But,  you  assert,  this  means  nothing,  becatise  men  of 
my  "class"  are  In  contrtd  of  the  party  and  will  have  "none  of  tills 
new  deallsh  nonsense  In  the  Glenn  Frank  report."  Finally  you 
make  this  statement: 

Tm  Just  sOTry  that  a  man  like  lix.  Weir  doesnt  get  behind  the 
Glenn  Frank  report  and  make  the  Republican  Party  into  a  live, 
going  concern  again  instead  of  trying  to  keep  it  a  dead  echo  at 
other  days." 

Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Clapper,  that  you  made  no 
effort  whatever  to  aacertaln  my  views  regarding  the  Olenn  Frank 
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report.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  not  only  fully  approve  the  Glenn 
Frank  report  but  I  did  all  I  could  many  months  ago  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  exactly  that  kind  of  a  report.  Had  you  taken  the 
trouble,  Mr.  Clapper,  to  ascertain  my  attitude  In  this  maittr,  I 
would  have  given  you  from  my  flies  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  Glenn  Prank  on  September  22.  1938.  In  which  I  said : 

•I  received  your  favor  of  the  16th  with  which  you  enclosed  copy 
of  your  statement  made  recently  to  the  Republican  program  com- 
mittee. I  have  gone  over  this  with  the  most  careful  consideration 
because,  frankly.  I  believe  the  ultimate  product  of  the  work  of  your 
committee  is  vital  to  the  Republican  Party  and  to  the  matter  of 
again  securing  good  government  in  the  United  States. 

"You  are  Ju.st  as  aware  as  I  am  that  millions  of  people  came  to 
believe  that  thf  Republican  Party  was  reactionary,  strictly  con- 
trolled by  small  ♦roups  of  the  rich  and  the  important.  a.id  that  it  had 
entirely  grown  away  from  proper  understanding  of  the  necessities 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  people.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  new  dealers 
have,  of  course,  preached  this  doctrine  continuously  and  It  is  today, 
in  these  fall  campaigns,  their  main  point  of  attack. 

'•Therefore,  we  must  tell  the  people  what  the  party  stands  for; 
and  the  party  must  become  more  understanding  about  the  alms  and 
ambitions  and  thoughts  of  the  people.  It  must  again  be  a  party  of 
the  people  and  not  of  any  special  Interests. 

"I  am  convinced  from  reading  yotn*  statement  that  you  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  all  of  this,  and  I  am  more  hopeful  now  than 
ever  that  you  will  eventually  bring  out  a  document  that  will  be  a 
foundation  on  which  the  rejuvenated  RepubUcan  Party  can  stand 
end  that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  great  mass  of  voters." 

This  letter  shows  not  only  that  I  am  behind  the  Glenn  Frank 
report  but  that  I  have  supported  the  principles  which  the  report 
enunciates  from  the  days  when  the  work  first  started. 

In  your  Miami.  Fla.,  article  and  previously  you  hold  me  up  to 
scorn  for  asserting,  as  you  phrased  it,  that  the  New  E>eal  is 
something  that  came  "out  of  the  same  box  as  nazl-lsm.  commu- 
nism, fascism,  and  all  the  other  foreign  'Isms.'  "  This  phrase  is  torn 
from  the  context  of  a  speech  I  made  recently  and  I  would  like  your 
readers  to  see  the  phrase  In  Its  proper  setting.  For  that  reason 
I  quote  the  paragraph  In  which  this  phrase  app>ears,  as  follows: 
"What  has  happened  here  has  been  part  of  a  world  trend. 
Americans,  too,  have  succumbed  to  the  false  notion  that  a  sick 
economy  could  be  cured  by  surrendering  to  one  man  and  his  small 
group  of  hangers-on.  the  power  to  Impose  their  will  on  an 
entire  nation.  And  Just  the  same  as  its  E^iropean  counterparts, 
the  New  Deal  has  resorted  to  the  methods  of  collectivism — has 
built  Its  power  at  the  expense  of  individual  freedom.  Make  no 
mistake  about  It.  fascism,  communism,  nazl-ism,  and  New  Deallsm 
all  came  out  of  the  same  box." 

When  my  words  are  read  against  the  background  of  the  entire 
speech  I  do  not  believe  they  are  far  removed  from  your  recent 
contention  in  criticizing  the  movement  for  a  third  term  that: 
"If  you  preserve  democratic  processes,  you  preserve  everything; 
you  save  the  tools.  Sacrifice  them  to  any  specific  end  and  you 
may  find  that  the  price  was  disastrously  high."  and  your  other 
recent  contention  that  "we  are  seeing  exactly  how  power  en- 
trenched in  the  White  Hotise  operates  through  gang  politics  to 
perpetuate   Itself." 

I  do  not  condemn  everything  that  this  administration  has  done 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  New  Deal,  in  your  words,  has  made  too 
many  "sacrifices  to  specific  ends"  and  that  the  price  for  what  is 
good  In  the  New  Deal  has  been  disastrously  high.  Moreover,  I 
am  convinced  that  if  the  New  Deal  is  continued  for  4  more 
years  nothing  can  stop  It  from  consiMdatlng  these  specific  sacri- 
fices into  the  one  big  sacrifice  that  will  be  the  end  of  American 
freedom  and  of  the  hojje  of  American  progress  and  prosperity. 

I  pass  over  your  indictment  of  me  as  a  millionaire.  By  American 
standards  for  150  years  it  has  not  been  an  evil  thing  for  a  man 
to  accumulate  wealth  by  honest  industry  which  contributes  to 
building  our  Nation  and  increasing  our  standard  of  living.  Neither 
you  nor  anyone  else  can  point  to  a  single  penny  that  I  have 
gained  dishonestly  or  by  any  other  method  than  through  my 
labor.  Furthermore,  the  Republican  Party  has  no  monopoly  on 
wealthy  men.  The  New  Deal's  Astors,  Biddies.  Cromwells,  Davles, 
Drexels,  Earles.  and  Roosevelts.  thanks  to  the  fortunate  circumstance 
of  aristocratic  birth,  have  never  had  to  worry  about  where  the  next 
meal  was  coming  from.  Incidentally,  tbere  was  a  time  In  my  life 
when  I  did  have  this  worry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I  Eenest  T.  Weib. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March  2,  1940] 
Attention   Ma.   Wkxk 
(By  Raymond  Clapper) 
Dear  Mr.  Weir:  I  find  that  your  letter  to  me  of  February  28  has 
been  distributed  as  a  general  press  release  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional  Committee.     Therefore,  the  ctmtroversy  mtist  be   of  more 
public  Interest  than  I  had  assumed. 

Nothing  is  more  important.  In  a  system  of  private  enterprise, 
than  that  government  and  business  have  reasonable  working  rela- 
tions with  each  other.  Our  system  rests  fundamentally  upon 
private  enterprise.  But  sometimes  conditions  reach  a  point  where 
government  must  do  certain  things  to  cushion  the  effects  of  mal> 


adjustments.  In  response  to  public  demand,  and  I  think  to  real 
public  need,  we  have  adopted  Federal  guarantees  for  collective  bar- 
gaining, for  wage  and  hour  protection  In  the  bottom  levels,  for 
old-age  and  unemployment  Insurance,  for  stock-market  regulation 
and  supervision  of  those  who  handle  the  Invested  funds  of  the 
public. 

But  many  businessmen  fought  most  of  these  and  did  everything 
possible  to  prevent  their  enactment.  I  believe  you  fcught  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  protect  collective  bsu-galnirg.  Only  2  months  ago 
you  said  "Fascism,  communism,  nazl-lsm.  and  new  deallsm  all  came 
out  of  the  same  box." 

Hence,  when  the  Glenn  Prank  report  was  issued,  accepting  most 
of  these  reforms  In  principle,  I  said  it  would  he  fine  If  you  got 
behind  this  report  and  pushed  It.    But  I  doubted  if  you  would  in 
I    view  of  your  recent  speech  Unking  the  New  Deal  as  of  common 
origin  with  communism  and  nazl-lssm. 

I  am  happy  to  have  you  say  that  I  am  wrong,  because  a  leading 
and  highly  respected  industrialist  like  yourself  can  do  much.  As 
you  go  about  in  your  capacity  ats  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Finance  Committee,  collecting  funds,  you  can  Induce  your  business 
friendi^  to  see  the  light  also.  For  I  suspect  that  some  of  them  are 
still  loyal  to  the  Mr.  Welr  of  old.  when  you  were  fighting  coUective- 
bargalnlng  legislation  and  before  you  saw  the  great  light. 

The  La  Follette  Civil  Liberties  Committee  report  asserts  that  you 
were  pTomlnent  among  antiunion  forces  and  that  your  Welrton 
Steel  Co.  "pvirchased  large  qixantltles  of  mtmitlons  In  1933  during  a 
strike  ind,  in  1934,  when  there  was  a  threat  of  a  general  strike  on 
the  issue  of  union  recognition.  Welrton  Steel  Co.,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  Instrumental  In  incapacitating  the  National  Labor  Board 
and  ttie  N.  I.  R.  A.  when  It  refused  to  comply  with  the  Board's 
order  for  an  election  to  determine  employee  representation,  and 
obtained  an  injunction  against  the  Board." 

You  were  singled  out  as  an  unfortunate  example  of  an  antiunion 
emploj'er  by  William  Green,  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  in  his  recent 
book.  Labor  and  Democracy. 

Mr.  Green  says:  "Among  the  employers  whose  cases  were  heard  by 
the  Labor  Board  (the  first  Board  under  N.  I.  R.  A.)  were  men  like 
Ernest  T.  Welr,  of  the  Welrton  Steel  Co.,  who  met  labor  with  every- 
thing to  take  and  nothing  to  give.  These  men  were  determined 
from  the  outset  to  prevent  at  aU  costs  any  and  aU  forms  of  workers' 
exercise  of  their  rights.  Their  decisions  were  made  and  their  minds 
were  made  up  not  to  yield  an  Inch  of  power  or  prlvUege  to  which 
they  clung.  It  was  Interesting  and  significant  that  there  were 
relatively  few  employers  with  practical  direct  experience  In  manage- 
ment who  were  so  recalcitrant  and  imbendlng." 

So  when  you  say  you  fully  approve  of  the  Glenn  Frank  report,  I 
assumo  that  the  past  Is  to  be  forgotten  and  you  now  subscribe  to 
the  report.  Including  this  passage:  "The  right  of  the  American 
worker  to  organize  under  leadership  of  their  own  choosing  and  to 
bargain  collectively  with  management  is  essential  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  workers.  It  is  proper  that  a  right  so  basic  shotUd  be 
guaranteed  by  law." 

It  is  encouraging  that  you  have  come  to  a  more  broad-minded 
attitude  about  these  questions  because  noticing  could  be  more 
salutary  than  revival  of  the  Republlcian  Party  on  a  basis  that  would 
inspire  public  confidence.  The  country  as  weU  as  the  party  has 
suffered  from  the  stupidities  of  the  opposition  in  recent  years. 

Note. — I  hope  you  will  Induce  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee to  grant  me  the  courtesy  of  giving  this  reply  the  same  circu- 
lation which  it  gave  your  letter  to  me.       >^ 

Sincerely  yours,  -*'*  - 

Ratmond  Cuippai. 

BlARCH  3,  1940. 
Mr.  Ratmono  Clapper, 

Scripps-Hotoard  Newspaper  Alliance.  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Clapper:  I  have  reoeivtKl  the  letter  addressed  to  me 
which  you  published  as  yotir  column  In  various  newspapers  on  Sat- 
urday, March  2.  In  any  debate,  I  realize  that  a  newspaper  column- 
ist always  can  have  the  last  word  if  he  wants  it  and^  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  this  reply  to  yoxir  letter  is  my  final  word  on  the 
episode. 

In  your  first  column  on  this  subject  you  cast  doubt  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Republican  Party's  promulgation  of  the  Olenn  Pranlc 
report  because,  you  said,  the  words  of  this  great  progressive  docu- 
ment were  offset  by  the  Republican  Party's  action  In  making  me 
Its  finance  chairman.  You  further  said  you  hoped  I  would  get 
behind  the  Gleim  Frank  report.  I  then  submitted  to  you  and 
the  public  documentary  evidence  that  I  not  only  fully  endorsed 
this  report  but  that,  almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  urged  that 
exactly  this  kind  of  a  report  be  formulated. 

Now,  m  your  most  recent  column,  you  come  back  and  say,  in 
effect,  that  if  I  now  favor  the  report,  my  present  attitude  must 
represent  a  great  change  of  heart  from  the  past.  You  charge  me 
with  having  been  opposed  to  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining. 
To  support  this  charge  you  resort  to  quotations  from  the  La  Follette 
conunlttee  report  and  from  William  Green,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

From  your  experience  in  Washington,  Mr.  Clapper,  you  must 
know  that  the  proceedings  of  the  La  FoUette  committee  were 
biased  and  unfair,  and  tlmt  It  heard  only  one  side  of  the  questloo. 
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And  the  quotation  you  use  from  the  La  PoUette  report  la  groaaly 
and  prorablir  Inaccimte. 

Tou  qxMte  a  ctatement  that  you  coxild  easily  have  ascertained 
to  be  untrue,  namely,  that  the  Welrton  Steel  Co.  obtained  an  In- 
junction against  the  original  Labor  Board.  Tour  newspaper  files 
show  the  fact  to  be  that  the  Government  sought  an  Injunction 
against  the  company,  that  the  company  resisted  and  was  upheld 
In  the  courts.  Your  newspaper  files  also  show  that  this  whole 
matter  was  subsequently  fully  tried  In  the  courts,  that  the  com- 
pany was  vindicated  in  every  respect  by  the  final  decision  and 
that  the  Government  did  not  appeal  this  decision. 

It  is  because  of  this  action  in  opposing  the  original  Labor  Board 
In  the  courts  that  William  Green  says  that  I  was  "recalcitrant 
and  unbending'  in  the  quotation  you  published  In  your  column. 
As  a  newspaperman  who  alms  to  be  objective.  Mr.  Clapper,  do 
you  consider  it  fair  to  present  opinions  from  partial  sources  with- 
out at  least  presenting  at  the  same  time  Uie  actual  facts  as  they 
appeared  several  years  ago  in  the  very  newspaj^crs  for  which  you 
»Tite?  The  full  circumstances  of  the  Weirton  case  are  In  the  files 
of  those  newspapers  as  well  »s  statements  published  later  by  Gen. 
Hugh  Jg^nson.  who  was  head  of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  active  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  company  at  the  time,  that  In  this  case  the  Labor 
Board  gave  the  Welrton  Steel  Co.  one  of  the  "dirtiest"  deals  of  any 
company   in   the  country. 

I  have  never  been  opposed  to  collective  bargaining.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  publicly  stated  many  times  that  I  am  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining.  For  Instance,  on 
Febrtoary  12.  1934.  speaking  before  the  Catholic  Conference  on 
Industrial  Problems,  at  Pittsburgh.  I  said.  "I  heartily  approve  of 
the  provision  for  collective  bargaining  guaranteed  to  employees  In 
section  7  (a)  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act."  In  this 
same  address  I  also  said: 

"The  expression  of  the  rights  of  collective  bargaining  In  an  act 
of  Congress  puts  a  new  responsibility  upon  the  Government  as 
well.  If  collective  bargaining  and  rights  of  employees  are  to  be 
regulated  by  the  law  of  the  land,  then  governmental  agencies 
must  be  created  to  enforce  such  rights.  For  my  part  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  creation  of  such  agencies  provided  they  are  fair 
and  Impartial." 

I  invite  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  relations  of  my 
c<»npanie«  with  their  employees  who.  Incidentally,  have  an  effec- 
tive collective  bargaining  organization  of  their  own  choosing.  I 
believe  that  most  employees — who  after  all  are  more  vitally  affected 
by  labor  relations  than  labor  professionals  and  labor  theorists — 
would  say  that  those  labor  relations  are  best  which  produce  most 
for  the  men  who  work  for  a  living.  In  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  {Mint  out  that  National  Steel  Corporation  employees  have 
always  been  paid  the  highest  wages  nfievalllng  in  the  steel  indus- 
try. Furthermore,  through  the  entire  depression  there  was  not 
another  steel  company  In  which  employees  worked  more  hours  or 
received  more  dollars  In  their  pay  envelopes. 

No.  Mr.  Clapper,  my  rcQord  is  clear.  I  have  not  opposed  col- 
lective bargaining.  I  did  oppose  from  the  beginning  and  now 
oppose  the  way  the  Labor  Board  attempts  to  force  employees  into 
national  unions,  irrespective  of  their  wishes.  I  am  op[>osed  to  the 
Labor  Board  and  the  Wacpier  Act  In  its  present  form  and  as  it  is 
being  administered.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the 
shocking  revelations  of  the  Labor  Board  Investigation  a  great  many 
others  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  Labor  Board  and  the  Wagner 
Act  in  the  same  light  in  which  I  had  reason  to  see  It  when  otir 
comp«ales  were  attacked  some  time  ago. 

My  crime  has  been  to  oppose  on  principle  a  badly  constructed, 
evilly  administered  law  which  I  believe  harmful  to  employees, 
employers,  and  the  country  at  large.  Naturally  all  those  in  and 
out  of  Government  who  were  seeking  to  turn  that  law  to  their 
own  advantage  have  tried  to  Impute  to  me  every  possible  bad 
motive  in  order  to  bolster  their  own  case  and  In  order  to  arouse 
and  direct  against  me  the  force  of  public  opinion.  As  I  say.  It  is 
natural  to  expect  this  from  them,  but  from  you.  Mr.  Clapper,  I 
believe  I  have  the  right  to  expect  something  more  than  the  presen- 
tation of  statements  from  professional  labor  leaders  and  anti- 
btjsineas  elements  in  government  as  uncontroverted  facts. 

Finally,  so  that  the  record  may  be  clear.  I  will  say  that  for 
years  I  have  txiUj  subscribed  to  the  principle  of  the  statement  in 
the  Glenn  Frank  report  to  which  you  call  attention  in  your 
column  as  follows: 

"The  right  of  the  Amolcan  workers  to  organize  under  leader- 
ship of  their  own  choosing  and  to  bargain  collectively  with  man- 
agement is  Msential  to  protect  the  latereata  of  the  workers.  It  Is 
proper  that  a  right  so  basic  should  be  guaranteed  by  law." 

I  understand  that  you  did  not  think  it  right  for  the  Republican 
Nauonal  Committee  to  lastie  my  first  letter  for  publication.  Tou 
will  recall  that  in  the  period  between  the  middle  of  December 
and  last  Tuesday,  you  gave  me  the  dubious  honor  of  mention  In 
your  colimm  on  about  six  occasions.  I  made  no  answer  to  any  of 
theae  because  I  oonsklered  them  personal  attacks  and  was  willing 
to  take  the  gaff.  Tow  columns  of  last  Tuesday.  Thursday,  and 
yesterday.  how«v«r,  I  oonaktored  harmful  and  unjustified  reflec- 
tions on  the  Reputdlcan  Party,  which  I  could  not  allow  to  go 
unanswered. 

Very  truly  youia, 

T.  WsxB. 


Intercoastal  Freight  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  PACIFIC  WOOL  GROWERS 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Sfieaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follov^'ing  statement 
by  R.  A.  Ward,  general  manager,  Pacific  Wool  Growers, 
before  the  port  commissioners  of  the  port  of  Portland.  Oreg., 
March  5.  1940. 

The  producers  of  wool  residing  within  that  area,  which  can  ship 
by  water  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Boston  cheaper  than  they  can 
ship  all  rail,  are  viully  Interested  in  the  maintenance  of  an  aoe- 
quate  Intercoastal  freight  service  which  will  enable  them  to  ship 
wool  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  1939,  74.025.280  pounds  of  wool  moved  through  the  Panama 
Canal  via  Intercoastal  carriers.  That  amounts  to  58  94  percent  of 
the  toUl  shorn  wool  produced  by  the  eight  States  Involved.  These 
States,  with  their  production  of  wool,  are  as  follows: 

Pcfu  ndx 

Arizona 4  953  OOO 

California 28.  S33  000 

Idaho 16.  426.  000 

Montana 26.  600.  000 

Nevada e.  192.000 

Oregon 17,072,000 

UUh __   19,444,000 

Washington 6,  074,  000 

The  Intercoastal  carriers,  by  schedule  filed  and  becoming  effective 
March  16,  1940.  propose  a  uniform  increase  of  25  cents  per  hundred- 
weight on  wool  and  mohair.  Through  proper  organizations  we  have 
petitioned  for  suspension  of  this  increase.  However,  we  are  vitally 
Interested  In  the  maintenance  of  sufficient  Intercoastal  ships  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  producers  of  the  eight  States  In- 
volved. We  are  Informed  that  one  reason  for  the  Increase  Is  that 
the  intercoastal  carriers  have  sold  or  time-chartered  so  many  ships 
that  there  are  an  insufflclent  number  remaining  to  take  care  of  the 
normal  Intercoastal  traffic.  We  tmderstand  that  at  least  23  Inter- 
coastal ships,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  83.275  tons,  have  been  sold; 
that  the  sale  of  6  more  are  pending,  which  will  remove  an  addi- 
tional 21,278  tons  capacity:  and  that  at  least  4  boats  have  been 
diverted  from  Paclflc-coast  service  to  other  runs.  We  also  under- 
stand that  other  boats  have  been  time-chartered,  but  we  cannot 
give  statistics  on  this  point. 

We  belleye  It  is  very  possible,  with  the  continuation  of  the  war. 
the  destruction  of  foreign  shipping,  and  the  sale  or  time  charter 
of  additional  tx>ats,  that  the  condition  may  become  so  acute  that 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  ships  available  for  the  Intercoasui  serv- 
ice to  carry  our  agrictUtural  and  forest  products,  and  that,  as  a 
result,  producers  may  be  forced  to  ship  wool  and  other  commodi- 
ties all  rail  at  a  greatly  Increased  cost  to  producers. 

We  understand  that  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Shipping  Act.  1936.  is  "the  maintenance  of  a  merchant 
marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry  its  domestic  water-borne  com- 
merce. •  •  •■'  The  Increasliig  shortage  of  ships  and  space  in 
the  intercoastal  trade,  and  the  attempted  increase  of  intercoastal 
domestic  rates,  have  created  a  national  emergency. 

As  we  understand  it.  docvunentation  of  United  States  ships  for 
intercoastal  trade  provides  the  Intercoastal  carriers  with  certain 
]3rivllege8  such  as  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  intercoastal  com- 
merce by  any  foreign  ships.  To  us  it  seems  that  this  places  a 
certain  responsibility  upon  the  American  flag  intercoastal  carriers 
in  that  if  they  have  these  certain  privileges  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  war  situation  to  deprive  the 
domestic  producers  of  an  adequate  intercoastal  service. 

It  seems  neither  equitable  nor  legal  for  the  United  States  Marl- 
time  Commission  to  allow  steamship  operators  to  take  advantage 
of  the  emergency  condition.  However  if  It  is  legal  for  them  to  do 
so.  it  would  seem  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  provide  sufficient  ships  to  take  care  of  the  domestic  inter- 
coMtal  commerce  to  the  end  that  domestic  producers  and  others 
may  not  be  deprived  of  this  method  of  transportation  and  be 
forced  to  accept  lower  pricee  for  their  commodltiea  as  a  result  of 
having  to  pay  much  higher  transportation  coe.ts. 

Therefore,  this  organlzaUon  urges  all  agencies  affected  by  the 
shortage  of  ships  to  >oln  in  a  petiUon  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion urging  that  sufficient  ships  be  made  available.  In  the  event 
that  the  present  law  does  not  permit  of  this,  we  urge  that  all 
agencies  affected  Join  in  having  a  biU  passed  by  Congress  which 
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wHl  provide  the  necessary  amendment  to  the  present  law  which 
will  enable  the  Maritime  Commission  to  make  available  ships  to 
take  care  of  the  reasonable  needs  of  all  intercoastal  commerce. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Pscinc  Wool  GaowsRa. 
B.  A.  Waxo. 

General  Manager. 


Foreign  Silver  Purchases  by  United  States 
Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  11.  1940 


RBSOLUTION  AND  REPORT  BY  THE  EXBU  UTIVE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  report  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York: 

rORZIGN   sn.VZ3t   PTTBCHASES   BT   tmiTED   STATES   GOVERNMENT 
To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  executive   committee  offers  the  foUowing  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  reaffirms  its  opposition  to  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver  by 
the  United  States  Government,  as  expressed  in  its  resolution  adopted 
November  3.  1938,  and  urges  upon  Congress  and  the  President  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  Townsend  blU.  which  would  end  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  silver  which 
was  not  of  domestic  origin." 

A  bill  (S.  785)  to  end  purchases  of  foreign  silver  by  the  United 
State  Oovemment.  introduced  by  Senator  John  G.  Townsend.  Jr. 
of  Delaware,  is  now  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  The  meastire.  which  amends  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
of  1934.  does  not  affect  the  continued  buying  of  domestic  silver. 
It  has  been  approved  by  a  subcommittee,  but  the  full  committee 
has  withheld  action  on  the  groimd  that  the  proposed  legislation 
involves  foreign  policy. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  United  States  Treasury  held  ap- 
proximately 2.930,000.000  ounces  of  sUver,  according  to  the  annual 
silver  bullion  report  of  Handy  A  Harman.  Mose  of  this  silver 
was  acquired  under  the  act  of  1934.  More  than  four-fifths  of  it 
came  from  abroad.  The  foreign  silver  in  the  Treasury  stocks  had 
a  cost  value  of  •941.100.000.  or  an  average  of  62  cents  an  oimce. 

The  SUver  Ptirchase  Act.  which  was  renewed  last  year,  directs 
the  Treasury  to  purchase  both  foreign  and  domestic  silver  until 
the  Government's  silver  holdings  equal  one-fourth  of  the  total 
monetary  stocks  of  both  gold  and  silver,  or  until  the  market  price 
of  silver  reaches  the  statutory  price  of  91.20  an  ounce. 

On  December  31  last  the  Oovemment's  gold  stocks  totaled  917.- 
643.400.000  and  its  silver  stocks  93 ,779 .500 .000,  making  the  silver 
holdings  only  17.6  percent  of  the  combined  gold  and  silver  stocks. 
In  other  words,  the  Treasury^  silver  stocks,  at  the  statutory  value 
of  91J29  an  ounce,  were  still  91.676.200/M)0  short  of  the  goal  set  by 
the  act  of  1934.  The  alternate  goal  of  the  world  price  of  silver 
reaching  91  29  an  ounce  is  equally  far  away.  While  the  Government 
is  paying  domestic  producers  77.11  cents  an  ounce,  the  New  York 
open  market  price  ts  34.75  cents  an  ounce. 

The  present  price  the  Oovemment  pays  for  American-mined  sil- 
ver was  fixed  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  on  July  6,  1939.  For 
the  first  time  since  1873.  the  mints  by  this  law  were  opened  to  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  domestic  silver  at  a  fixed  price.  It  assured 
American  producers  of  a  permanent  stable  market  for  their  silver 
at  a  price  more  than  double  the  present  open  market  price  here. 
This  act  still  left  on  the  statutes  legislation  compelling  the  Treasury 
to  purchase  foreign  silver.  Since  last  July  the  Treasury  has  been 
paying  35  cents  an  ounce  for  foreign  silver. 

The  chief  arguments  advanced  in  1984  to  Justify  purchases  of 
foreign  silver  can  be  put  forth  no  longer.  China,  who  was  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  American  silver  policy  but 
Instead  became  a  victim,  has  been  drained  of  silver.  Even  the  most 
ardent  sllverltes  now  admit  the  faUure  of  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  white  metal  to  $1.29  an  ounce  and.  with  gold  continuing 
to  flow  into  the  United  States  in  siich  volTizne  as  It  has  in  the  Isst 
few  years,  the  objective  of  silver  reaching  the  1  to  4  ratio  of 
the  combined  monetary  stocks  of  gold  and  silver  seems  presently  to 
be  impossible 

More  recently  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  defend  the  purchases 

of   foreign   silver   on    the   ground   that   it  was   a  "good   neighbor" 

policy  of  particular  benefit  to  Pan  America.    That  it  has  been  of 

direct   economic   benefit    to   Mexico,   which  is   the   world's   largest 
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producer,  there  can  be  no  question,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
it  has  helped  to  promote  Mexico's  good-neighbor  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

Senator  TowNSEaro  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  "barely 
one- fifth  of  the  silver  bought  by  this  country  since  the  end  of  1933 
ha?  come  from  Latin  American  countries.  •  •  •  Of  the 
9237,000  we  have  paid  for  Latin  American  silver  since  1933, 
9217,000  000  has  been  paid  to  Mexico.  Only  2  percent  of  this 
coimtry's  expenditures  for  foreign  silver  have  gone  where  they 
could  In  aome  roundabout  way  promote  pan-Americanism  outside 
of  Mexico  since  the  Treasury's  pxirchaae  of  foreign  silver  l>egan." 

On  February  20  last  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  discontinuance  forth- 
with of  foreign  sUver  buying  by  the  Ti^asury,  "particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  silver  purchases  increase  the  already  exces- 
sively large  bank  reserves." 

Every  ounce  of  foreign  silver  the  Government  purchases  adds  to 
the  Infiation  possibilities  of  the  Treasury's  holdings,  because  of  the 
so-caUed  profit  of  seigniorage  which  the  Treasury  puts  aside  for 
itself  w^len  It  pays  out  sliver  certificates  to  foreigners.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19  last,  for  example,  this  amounted  to  1,230,000,000  oimces 
of  silver  against  which,  at  the  statutory  value  of  91.29  per  otmce, 
the  Treas\iry  had  the  authority,  if  it  desired  to  do  so  to  >»»ni» 
nearly  91.600.000.000  of  American  currency. 

Farther  purchases  of  foreign  silver  by  the  Treasury  caimot  be 
Justified  on  any  ground,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee.  The 
American  mines  produce  silver  considerably  in  excess  of  domestic 
requirements.  Even  if  all  domestic  and  foreign  sources  of  sUver 
should  be  depleted,  the  Treasury  with  close  to  3,000,000.000  ounces 
In  Its  vatilts  could  meet  the  present  consumptive  demands  of  the 
arts  and  industries  in  this  ccimtry  for  the  next  100  years. 

Chairman  Marrtner  S.  Eccles  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
testified  ttiat  he  did  not  know  of  anything  "that  tends  to  destroy 
ultimately  the  domestic  silver  industry  as  tlioroughly"  as  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  silver.  There  was  nothing  to  Jtistify  our  contin- 
ued buying  of  such  silver  from  a  monetary  or  credit  standpoint 
and  it  was  almost  tiseless  as  an  international  reserve,  in  hla 
opinion. 

The  huge  quantity  of  the  white  metal  now  held  by  the  Oovem- 
ment is  both  a  white  elephant  on  Its  hands  and  a  potential  menace 
to  the  stability  of  the  world's  economic  structure.  The  present 
price  of  silver  is  maintained  only  by  purchases  of  the  American 
Government.  If  the  Treasury  attempted  to  dispose  of  any  sizable 
part  of  its  holdings,  it  was  pointed  out  in  a  survey  made  by  the 
chamber  in  October  1938  there  would  be  a  price  collapse  of  world- 
wide proportions. 

ElZCHASO  W.  Lawkkncb. 

President. 
Chaujs  T.  OvirrNNk. 

Executive  Vice  President, 
Attest: 

B,  CoLWELL  Davis,  Jr., 

Secretary, 
New  Yobk,  March  7,  1940. 


Opera  for  the  Masses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  countless  mlUions,  through 
the  centuries  sifice  Its  first  development,  an  aura  of  magic 
has  sUways  surrounded  the  word  "opera."  To  the  imaginative 
it  conjures  heroic  episodes,  magnificent  spectacles,  great 
tragedies  of  love,  the  artful  comedy  of  buffoons — accompanied 
by  glorious  orchestral  effects.  Even  the  protagonists  of  these 
musical  dramas  have  grown  legendaiT  with  the  years.  There 
are  few  living  today  who  have  not  heard  of  the  remarkable 
talents  of  such  artists  as  Jenny  Liiid,  Adelina  Patti.  Lillian 
Nordica.  Nellie  Melba,  the  immortal  Caruso,  and  the  great 
Chaliapin. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  history  of  opera  Hendrlk  W. 
Van  Loon  has  concluded  that  this  form  of  musical  entertaiii- 
ment  grew  out  of  a  combination  of  minstrelsy,  oratorio,  and 
masks,  which  flourished  during  the  foiuteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 

While  a  few  historians  may  differ,  sufficient  authorities 
agree  that  we  have  to  thank  a  certain  Jacopo  Perl,  a  Floren- 
tine composer,  and  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  another  member  of 
the  Camerata,  for  the  earliest  known  opera — Dafne.  Be- 
cause such  a  production  was  costly — and  we  have  this  same 
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complaint  today,  but  under  different  circumstances — the  en- 
joyment of  the  new  musical  form  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  upper  classes  and  rojralty. 

Perhaps  the  first  opera  to  receive  public  attention  was  the 
musical  setting  of  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydlce.  The 
libretto  was  written  by  Rlnuccini  and  was  scored  by  Perio 
and  Caccinl.  Composed  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV  of 
FYance  to  Maria  de  Medici,  this  work,  under  the  title  of 
"Eurydice."  was  performed  in  Florence  In  1600. 

Public  approbation  was  Instantaneous  and  continuous. 
Thereafter,  nearly  all  Italian  composers  strove  for  recognition 
In  this  field.  The  popularity  of  the  lyric  drama  soon  spread 
to  Germany,  Prance,  and  England.  An  intense  rivalry  de- 
veloped among  the  various  royal  houses  in  order  that  their 
courts  might  be  regarded  as  sponsoring  the  most  celebrated 
singers  and  composers. 

Opera  has  served  mankind  well.  It  has  aroused,  even  in 
the  humblest,  a  music  consciousness  which  would  otherwise 
be  latent.  Longfellow  expressed  a  recognized  truth  in  seven 
words:  "Music  is  the  universal  language  of  mankind." 

Music  meets  a  deep-rooted  spiritual  and  cultural  need  in 
man.  The  opera  has  been  influential  in  serving  these  needs 
and  recognition  thereof  Is  expressed  in  America  today  by  the 
growing  public  demand  and  interest. 

I  have  been  an  opera  fan  since  childhood  and  I  have  regu- 
larly attended  the  Saturday  evening  performances  for  two 
decades.  I  have  been  enthralled  by  the  splendid  work  per- 
formed by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  I  know  of  no  greater 
respite,  no  greater  surcease  from  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  life  than  listening  to  and  witnessing  the  delightful  operas 
of  Puccini.  Verdi,  and  Wagner.  At  this  particular  time.  I 
am  attending  the  Ring  cycle.  I  cannot  adequately  express 
how  thoroughly  I  enjoy  I>as  Rheingold,  Die  Walktire,  Sieg- 
fried, and  Die  Odtterdammenmg.  To  me.  they  are  alwasrs 
stimulating  and  provocative  of  a  new  and  deeper  interest. 
In  fact,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  plumb  the  depths  of 
Wagnerian  opera.  For  sheer  Joy.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
surpcuses  Tristan  imd  Isolde.  I  could  sit  for  hours  and  listen 
to  the  music  of  Madame  Butterfly.  Tosca.  and  Rlgoletto. 

There  are  so  many  fine  artists  on  the  roster  of  the  Metro- 
politan singers  it  would  seem  unjust  to  indicate  a  preference. 
They  are  all  preeminent.  Mr.  Edward  Johnson,  the  director, 
deserves  unreserved  praise  for  his  admirable  efforts. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  has  announced  that 
more  than  10,000.000  persons  listen  to  the  opera  broadcasts 
each  Saturday  during  the  season.  This  is  a  truly  impressive 
audience.  These  broadcasts  have  been  given  during  the  past 
nine  seasons. 

In  commenting  on  the  financial  crisis  now  facing  the 
Metropolitan.  Mr.  David  Sarnofl  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  said: 

Over  this  same  period  of  0  years  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
has  paid  directly  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association  $1,000,000 
for  the  prlvUege  of  bringing  grand  opera  to  Its  radio  audience. 
This  has  been  an  Important  and  necessary  source  of  income  to 
the  Metropolitan.  The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  will  continue  to 
pay  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  the  opportunity  to  broadcast  these 
programs. 

While  3.500  school  children  sit  and  listen  to  a  Junior  per- 
formance in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  In  New  York,  it 
is  broadcast  to  80.000  schools  throughout  the  country,  with 
some  seven  million  children  listening  in. 

When  one  considers  the  musical  benefits  that  these  chil- 
dren are  securing  by  this  method  of  education,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  concede  that  Americans  will  permit  such  a  cultural 
advantage  to  wither  and  die  from  lack  of  adequate  financial 
aid.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
these  yoiingsters  ivill  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  attend 
an  opera  in  New  York.  These  broadcasts  will  remain  their 
only  contact  with  the  glamorous  world  of  great  operatic 
tradition.  Enjoyment  of  the  best  in  music  and  musical 
talent  available  has  been  brought  to  every  section  of  the 
coimtry,  including  farm  homes  and  the  isolated  rural  com- 
munities. 


'  The  campaign  to  make  opera  a  civic  enterprise  should 
gain  the  instant  support  of  every  citizen.  We  should  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  carry  on  a  splendid  institution, 
particularly  since  the  program  for  its  continued  mainte- 
nance has  been  broadened  to  include  a  more  democratic 
operation.  Funds  are  now  being  gathered  for  this  purpose. 
Contributions   are  in   order. 

Although  opera  in  America  is  more  than  a  century  old. 
the  Metropolitan,  with  more  than  50  years  of  continuous 
history,  is  this  country's  only  major  operatic  enterprise. 
It  is  the  world's  greatest  opera  today,  with  the  finest  orches- 
tra. It  has  experience  and  a  roster  of  great  artists.  Its 
leadership  should  be  effective  in  any  broad  extension  of 
operatic  service  to  the  country.  To  date,  however,  the  opera 
has  had  no  permanent  home  of  Its  own,  but  has  been 
dependent  upon  private  sponsorship. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  first  step  in  this  present  campaign 
Is  to  transfer  the  opera  from  private  sponsorship.  In  order 
to  do  so,  the  opera-producing  organization  must  pick  up  an 
option  to  buy  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  $1,970,000. 
of  which  $500,000  will  be  payable  in  cash  by  May  31.  1940. 
This  alone  will  simplify  a  complicated  situation  which  has 
existed  through  the  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  use  of  par- 
terre boxes  was  reserved  exclusively  for  individuals  and 
estates  owning  an  interest  in  the  realty,  per  se.  of  the  house. 
It  is  planned  to  eliminate  such  boxes  and  thus  an  increase 
in  revenue  will  ensue. 

It  Is  hoped  that  contributions  will  come  In  in  goodly  num- 
bers to  permit  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  to  buy  the 
opera  house  from  its  socialite  landlords,  and  to  the  further 
end  that  the  so-called  "diamond  horseshoe"  will  be  given 
over  to  the  public.  But  the  music  lovers  must  do  their 
share.  Within  a  month  of  the  drive  there  was  netted  over 
$300,000.  Including  $70,000  from  the  Juilliard  Poimdation. 
Small  contributions  have  been  reported.  In  the  sum  of  a 
dollar  and  upward,  from  miners,  sailors,  truck  drivers. 
waiters,  and  music  critics.  A  $10,000  gift  came  from 
Switzerland.  Ex-King  Alfonso  of  Spain  has  agreed  to  send 
a  substantial  check.  He  probably  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
time  when  $50,000  was  raised  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of  Madrid. 

With  an  adequate  opera  house  of  its  own.  and  with  opera 
production  In  recent  seasons  on  an  Increasingly  self-sus- 
taining basis,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association  will  be  In 
an  excellent  iposltlon  to  go  forward  as  an  vmdertaklng  on  a 
national  scale. 

I  am  informed  that  the  program  of  development  Is  as 
follows: 

To  acquire  and  modernize  the  present  opera  house  and 
hold  it  as  In  public  trust. 

To  strengthen  the  financial  position  of  the  operating 
company. 

To  Increase  the  educational  work  of  the  opera,  both  In 
the  teaching  of  music  and  in  widening  the  field  of  music 
appreciation. 

To  Insure  the  fullest  possible  use  of  radio  and  television, 
when  the  latter  becomes  practicable. 

To  broaden  the  opportunities  for  young  American  talent. 

To  bring  the  opera  to  the  largest  possible  audiences,  both 
In  and  out  of  New  York  City. 

To  encourage  and  stimulate  the  preservation  of  world 
opera  by  continuing  in  this  country  the  musical  development 
which  has  been  checked  abroad  by  the  war. 

Needless  to  say.  such  a  program  should  have  a  widespread 
appeal  to  the  public.  This  campaign  must  succeed.  As  a 
devotee  of  the  oi)era.  I  cannot  concede  the  remote  possibility 
of  failure.  I  cannot  envisage  a  highly  developed  culture 
without  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  I  urge  each  and  every  one 
who  has  found  enjeyment  in  the  opera  broadcasts  or  who 
has  attended  the  performances  at  the  Metropolitan  In  New 
York,  to  give  heed  to  the  urgency  of  Immediate  financial 
assistance  to  this  great  American  institution. 
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HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROT  O.  WOODRUFF.  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  radio  address  which  I  delivered  the  other  evening: 

First.  I  ^ish  to  thank  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  for  this 
15  minutes  on  the  air.  Columbia  Is  most  generovis  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy. 

Ten  million  American  men  and  women  are  Btlll  unemployed 
and  the  greatest  need  In  the  covmtry  today  la  for  Jobs.  This  Is  a 
problem  of  economic  recovery.  Uppermost  In  our  minds  Is  achiev- 
ing a  permanent  and  complete  recovery  without  further  unneces- 
sary delay,  and  upon  this  foundation  bxilldlng  a  renewed  faith  in 
the  permanency  of  our  economic  and  political  liberalism.  We 
think  of  little  else.  To  accomplish  this,  every  avenue  that  prom- 
ises to  contribute  to  this  end  must  be  expired,  and  by  those  who 
envision  a  restored  America — not  those  who  blindly  see  a  future 
In  which  unemployment  and  relief  become  a  permanent  condition 
with  our  people. 

The  New  Deal's  Insistence,  on  the  one  hand,  that  It  has  pro- 
moted recovery,  and  Its  Insistence,  on  the  other  hand,  that  It 
wlU  need  another  4  years  to  do  what  It  has  faUed  to  accomplish 
m  twice  that  time,  and  then  preaches  the  doctrine  that  W  P.  A. 
and  relief  will  always  be  with  us,  indicates  its  Incapacity  properly 
to  meet  the  responsibility  now  resting  upon  It. 

The  specflc  aspect  I  have  In  mind  for  discussion  tonight  Is  the 
New  Deal's  so-called  "reciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  I  em- 
phasize the  word  reciprocal,  because  reciprocity  was  an  accepted 
feature  of  American  foreign-trade  poUcy  before  the  turn  of  the 
present  century,  but  has  completely  disappeared  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  law. 

The  one  major  Issue  presented,  to  which  I  shall  address  myself 
at  this  time,  concerns  the  discriminations  against  oiu-  foreign 
commerce  by  nations  with  which  we  have  negotiated  trade  agree- 
ments, and  also  discriminations  by  nonagreement  nations  to 
which  we  extend  all  benefits  we  grant  to  the  nation  with  which 
we  enter  Into  agreement. 

Every  one  of  these  nations  are  supposed  to  give  to  us  reciprocal 
treatment  by  extending  to  us  every  benefit  they  give  to  any  other 
nation  through  bilateral  agreements  or  otherwise.  In  this  con- 
nection It  should  be  stated  that  when  we  sign  with  another  nation 
an  agreement  wherein  each  extends  to  the  other  certain  conces- 
sions and  benefits  we  Immediately  extend  to  every  other  nation 
in  the  world,  except  Germany,  and  without  exacting  anything  in 
return,  all  the  benefits  or  concessions  we  have  given  the  nation 
with  which  we  have  agreed.  We  are  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
which  consistently  follows  this  foolish  poUcy. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  passed  In 
1934  was  to  Increase  the  volume  and  area  of  multilateral  trade 
through  the  elimination  of  trade  barriers.  Multilateral  agreements 
are  those  entered  Into  by  more  than  two  nations.  BUateral  agree- 
ments are  those  entered  Into  and  beneficial  to  two  nations  only. 
Under  conditions  of  multilateral  trade  nations  buy  and  sell  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  price.  Nations  buy  in  those  markeU  where 
they  can  obtain  the  best  terms  and  the  best  goods.  They  seU 
wherever  they  have  a  price  advantage.  Thus,  to  Increase  miiltl- 
lateral  trade  would  mean  Increasing  the  share  of  world  trade  car- 
ried on  without  benefit  of  gpvemment  schemes  designed  to  gain 
an  artificial  advantage  over  a  competitor. 

The  New  Deal  hoped  to  increase  the  area  given  over  to  multi- 
lateral trade  by  encouraging  foreign  nations  to  remove  the  various 
obstacles  to  competitive  trade  and  to  refrain  from  entering  Into 
additional  bilateral  trade  agreements.  The  United  States  stood 
to  gain  from  such  a  program. 

Theoretically  we  and  every  nation  In  the  world,  were  It  possible 
to  bring  It  about,  stand  to  gain  by  freeing  world  trade  from  such 
controls  as  Import  quota  and  Ucense  schemes,  exchange  restric- 
tions, purchase  agreements.  Import  monopolies,  and  other  devices 
which  tend  to  encourage  bUateral  trade.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  we  would  benefit  from  any  program  which  successfully 
opens  foreign  markets  to  our  commerce  and  removes  existing 
discrimination  against  our  trade. 

Unfortunately,  the  New  Deal  trade-agreements  program  has  not 
achieved  Its  objectives.  After  S  years  of  this  program,  foreign  na- 
tions. Including  both  agreement  and  nonagreement.  are  negotiating 
bilateral  agreements  In  constantly  increasing  numbers.  This  is  In- 
dicated by  the  fact  that,  whUe  only  390  existed  In  June  1935.  more 
than  1.400  such  bilateral  agreements  have  been  entered  into  since 
that  time,  according  to  a  report  made  to  me  by  the  United  States 


Tariff  Oommlsslon  within  the  past  month.    A  great  many  of  theM 
discriminate  against  our  trade. 

While  the  New  Deal  clalnvs  a  slight  advantage  here  and  there  as  a 
result  of  Its  program.  It  has  not  been  able  to  disprove  my  conten- 
tion that  foreign  countries  are  moving  faster  than  ever  toward 
complete  bilateral  trade  or  barter  and  away  from  the  Hull  program, 
and  that  American  commerce  Is  discriminated  against  on  every 
hand  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  fact,  evidence  presented 
during  3  weeks  of  bearings  substantiated  my  position,  and  among 
other  things,  showed  that  countries  with  which  we  have  negotiated 
agreements  are  among  the  worst  offenders.  Only  partial  data  are 
available,  but  such  data  are  sufflclent  to  show  that  11  trade-agree- 
ment countries  had  33  clearing  agreements,  49  clearing  and  pay- 
ments agreements,  and  26  payments  agreements  In  force  as  of 
March  1,  1938.  In  addition.  7  Latin  American  countries  with  which 
we  have  agreements  practice  some  form  of  exchange  restriction. 
Thus,  a  veritable  network  of  exclusive  agreements  or  barriers  has 
grown  up  around  the  very  markets  In  which  the  United  SUtea 
was  guaranteed  equal  treatment.  The  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion is  well  summarized  by  a  study  of  the  Tariff  Commission  report 
published  In  1937.    Therein  It  is  stated,  and  I  quote: 

"The  increased  use  •  •  •  of  quota  restrictions  on  Imports, 
of  governmental  control  over  the  distribution  of  fonjlgn  exchange. 
and  of  clearing  and  compensation  agreements  between  various  pairs 
of  countries  has  tended  to  reduce  the  value  of  equiil  tariff  treat- 
ment and  of  the  most-favored-natlon  guaranty." 

I  further  find  that  the  £>epartment  of  Commerce  has  also  con- 
cerned Itself  with  this  problem.  And  It  Is  about  tlrae  It  did  If  It 
really  wishes  to  protect  American  commercial  Interests.  In  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  1939,  he  pointed 
out  that  obstacles  to  foreign  trade  became  even  more  numerous  and 
more  complex  during  the  p€«t  year  than  In  preceding  years.  Rather 
belatedly  he  noted  that  various  forms  of  exchange  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  foreign  governments  have  created  a  problem  of  obtaining 
effective  payments  In  dollars  quite  apart  from  ordiniiry  difficulties 
of  securing  and  holding  foreign  markets  for  American  products. 
He  further  observed  that  restrictions  were  not  only  placed  upon 
the  free  conversion  of  foreign  currencies  Into  dollars  but  also  the 
requirement  that  exchange  allotments  must  be  obtained  before 
goods  are  passed  through  customs  or  even  before  goods  are  or- 
dered. I  now  quote  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce : 

"Imports  from  the  United  States  are  frequently  c.n  a  different 
footing  from  shipments  originating  In  other  countries,  notably  In 
Instances  in  which  clearing  and  compensation  agreements  are  In 
effect,  or  in  which  bilateral  trade  results  In  an  excess  of  exports 
from  this  country,  and  special  regulations  are  somelimes  applied 
to  the  Iniportatlon  of  particular  commodities.  •  •  «  The  situa- 
tion has  been  rendered  the  more  confusing  during  recent  times  by 
political  dislocations  In  central  Europe  and  Asia  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  trade  areas  and  currency  blocs  to  which  access  from  outside 
areas  Is  completely  or  partially  closed  by  the  use  of  «actraordlnary 
control  devices." 

This  condition  is  to  be  deplored.  It  postpones  the  day  when  we 
can  hope  to  regain  markets  that  are  so  sorely  needed  if  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  laborer  are  to  prosper.  As  every  famier  in  this 
coimtry  knows,  the  major  thing  lacking  in  1932  wa.s  finding  In- 
creased outlets  for  surplus  American  farm  products  and  regaining. 
In  part  at  least,  our  place  In  world  agricultural  trade,  a  place  that 
we  had  lost  largely  as  a  result  of  Europe's  movement  toward  self- 
sufficiency  and  totalltarlanlran. 

But  the  situation  grows  progressively  worse.  Farm  exports  to- 
taled $683,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1939.  compared  with 
♦752.000.000  In  1932,  or  a  drop  of  10  percent  In  the  total  value  of 
our  farm  exports.  In  terms  of  volimie,  farm  exports  declined  35 
percent  between  1932  and  1939.  Cotton  exports  dropped  50  percent; 
wheat  exports,  15  percent;  ctired  pork  products.  22  i>ercent;  and 
lard  exports.  56  percent.  These.  It  might  be  noted,  are  the  very 
farm  products  markets  for  which  were  promised  the  farmers  from 
Its  very  Inception  by  the  advocates  of  the  New  Deal  trade-agree- 
ments program- 
Three  years  ago,  when  Secretary  Hull  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  asked 
that  we  approve  an  extension  of  the  act  for  another  perlcd  of  3 
years,  he  regaled  the  members  of  the  committee  with  claims  of 
great  benefits  we  had  received  as  a  result  of  two  and  a  half  yean' 
operation  of  the  act.  However,  It  was  only  after  being  repeatedly 
and  insistently  pressed  for  a  bill  of  particulars  of  these  benefits 
that  the  Secretary  finally  stated  that  the  law  had  resulted  in 
"softening  the  mind  of  the  world  toward  peace."  He  mentloiied  no 
concrete  benefits  accruing  to  us. 

Of  course,  everyone  must  realize  that,  because  of  the  wars  whl(^ 
had  already  begun  since  the  inception  of  the  trade-agreements 
program,  and  because  of  those  that  have  developed  since  1937, 
that  If  there  Is  anything  this  program  has  utterly  failed  to  do 
It  is  to  soften  the  mind  of  the  world  toward  peace  or  to  Influence 
In  the  slightest  degree  the  ta-inglng  of  peace  to  this  troubled  world. 
The  act  under  discussion  not  only  has  completely  failed  In  this 
respect,  but  It  holds  no  hope  whatever  for  future  suecuss. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  major  reason  for  the  failure  of  this 
New  Deal  program  lies  within  the  New  Deal  Itself.  It  negotiates 
trade  agreements  In  an  atmosphere  of  sweetneBs,  hcn-tofore  un- 
known generosity,  wishful  thinking,  and  foolish  disregard  of  the 
Immediate  and  crying  needs  of  our  own  people.  It  assumes  that 
foreign  nations  are  looking  to  our  Interest  before  protecting  their 
own  Interest.    It,  in  fact,  holds  out  to   the  world  the  hand  ot 
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brotherly  love,  tt  th«  same  time  permitting  forelg:n  nations  to  dl»- 
crtminate  sgalnst  our  trade,  while  we  hold  in  our  hands,  unused, 
the  power  with  which  to  end  this  discrimination. 

By  the  act  Itself  the  President  Is  authorized  to  withhold  from  all 
nations  which  discriminate  against  our  commerce  every  benefit  or 
concession  gnmted  to  other  nations  in  these  agreemenu.  In  only 
one  instance  has  he  exercised  this  authority.  He  seciu-ed  prompt 
rMulte  In  that  instanee.  Why  has  he  discontinued  the  exercise  of 
this  authority,  when  by  using  It  he  could  secure  for  us  new  markets 
for  ow  producu  and  greater  respect  from  other  nations? 

Why  has  the  administration  refused  to  use  as  trading  stock  with 
other  nations  the  AoMrlean  market  for  the  things  we  need  but 
which  we  do  not  produce  in  this  country?  During  the  past  year 
?'.*.J^*!L!2P'"'***  ■^•*  producu  to  the  taltie  of  approxlmaUly 
•l,4O0M0,000.  all  of  which  eame  into  the  country  free  of  duty.  We 
give  this  great  market  free  of  charge— and  we  do  our  bargaining  by 
opening  our  gates  to  those  prodtiote  of  which  we  produce  enough 
or  more  than  we  need, 

Wo  far  as  X  know,  the  Unltwl  ftstee  u  th#  onlf  BAtlon  In  tb« 
world  wbleh  purstiee  ttoU  unwise  policy. 

Trade  Is  oompetitlye.  and  I  know  of  no  merchant  on  any  main 
Mreet  In  thU  eountry  who  attempu  to  increase  his  vottuae  of  trade 
by  eneottraflflf  ble  oompetltore  to  gain  and  to  keep  an  unfair 

-.  J?*i^P*'  •**  *''^'  '^  "»**•  ^  ••*  '••«•  Jndlvldu»l«.  Whm  they 
depart  from  common  sense  and  common  fairness,  they  depart  also 
from  aueeeaa.  This  Nation  must  sooner  or  later  return  to  the 
eomnMn-sense  method  of  conducting  lu  foreign  trade  if  this  eoua« 
try  i«  to  prober. 

United  We  Stand 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1940 


ADDRKS8  BY  HON.  LOUIS  JOHNSON.  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRB- 

TARY  OP  WAR 


Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
Louis  Johnson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ninety-sixth  George  Washington  anniversary 
celebraUon  of  B'nal  BTlth,  New  York  City.  February  25 
1940.  broadcast  over  Station  WOR  and  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Sjrstem. 

Sone  ofthe  OoreMnt.  you  have  fought  by  my  side  on  the  b»ttle- 
neltU  of  Prance.  Tou  have  marched  with  me.  ehoulder  to  shoulder. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  American  Legion.  You  are  sUndlsg  behind  me 
inmjr  efforts  toward  a  strong  America.  I  therefore  welcome  the 
oppanuULtjto  be  with  jmt  on  this  oocaekm  when  you  do  honor  to 
George  Waahlngton— the  Father  of  his  Countrx.  "*»^  *« 

He  w%$.  Indeed,  an  Ideal  father.  He  undentood  tb«  heart  ind 
the  mind  of  hia  ehUdrtn.  Re  knew  that  tb«  Jewish  dtlaess  of  his 
day,  who  bad  found  In  this  country  a  refuge  from  Old  World 
MTseeutione.  bad  fougbt.  bled,  and  dlM  in  the  American  lUvSS- 
tton.  He  was  familiar  wttb  the  military  servioea  of  David  FtanU 
of  MMsuol  IfordsMl  Noah,  of  MonSwir  ibef uu.  uid  otberTwho 
bad  served  honorably  in  the  Armv,    He  nevw  forgottbTeratrlbu. 

faith,  who  had  pawned  and  mortgaged  tbetr  worldlf  posesMloneto 
obuin  needed  mtmltlone  in  a  struggle  for  tplrltual  Trwdonv  Hto 
!f:!!-.Sff!?*"^.*i!l**  **»•  ^«»^<»  <*  tt»«  Srw  MatioTwoSd  be 

£12?J!*JSi"*"'  '■''*«  •"  o<  lU  oitlaeas  wltbout  any  regard 
vo  net  or  creed. 

How  beautifully,  bow  tenderly,  and  bow  fuUy  be  expressed  his 
views  on  tbie  subtoet  In  hit  lettor  to  the  Hebrew  oonffreg»tlon  of 
Newport.  H.  I.  Altbouffb  wrltton  In  August  1700  It  may  still  be 
taken  as  an  epitome  in  religious  and  raolal  tolerance.  Let  us  read 
just  a  few  sentences: 

•AU  Ppeeeae  alike  liberty  of  conscience  and  Immunltlee  of  cltlaen- 
shlp.  tt  la  now  no  more  that  toleration  U  spoken  of  as  if  It  wa«  by 
Indulgence  of  one  dasa  of  people  that  another  enjoyed  the  exercise 
^  their  Inherent  natural  rlghta.  for  happUy  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  glree  to  bigotry  no  sancuon.  to  persecution  no 
aostetance.  requires  only  that  they  who  live  under  iU  protection 
should  demean  tbemaelvee  as  good  citizens  in  giving  it  on  all 
occasions  their  effectual  support." 

How  fortunate  are  we  In  America  to  hare  had  a  character  of  the 
strength  and  the  nobUlty  of  George  Washington  to  guide  ovir 
RepubUo  through  the  trying  days  of  lU  Infancy.  Of  his  elgnlilcance 
to  the  world  too  many  eloquent  eulogies  hare  been  pronounced  for 
me  to  try  one  of  my  own.  liay  I  repeat  what  I  regard  as  the  hi£hest 
tnbate  ttat  has  yet  been  paid  to  him?  "^•"'=■1. 


'"Though  separated  from  this  world,  he  live*  In  the  center  of  our 
hearts;  his  name  Is  a  talisman  of  power,  the  watchword  of  freedom, 
the  emblem  of  patriotism,  the  shout  of  victory.  It  casts  around  us 
a  halo  of  glory,  for  tt  continues  to  receive  the  homage  of  mankind. 
There  have  been  many  figures,  there  have  been  many  heroes,  there 
have  been  many  legislators — there  is  but  one  Washington." 

Thanks  to  George  Washington  and  hu  loyal  compatriots,  we  have 
a  glorious  heritage  In  which  your  forefathers  and  mv  forefathers — 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants — have  played  a  vital  role.  We  are 
Indeed  a  melting  pot  and  we  are  proud  of  the  mixed  blood  of 
Europe  that  flows  in  our  American  veins.  We  may  differ  in  opinions, 
m  beliefs,  and  in  theories,  but  on  the  fundamentals  of  free  speech, 
of  freedom  of  religion,  of  tolernnce,  snd  of  the  other  principles  of  the 
Bill  of  Rlghu  we  are  overwhelmingly  agreed,  in  fact,  almoat  unani- 
moits  In  our  views. 

When  the  American  Ideals  thst  ws  hsve  held  dear  have  been  aa- 
salled,  Wf  have  marched  forward  as  one—  not  h«  Jewe  nur  as  aentlles, 
not  as  Republicans  nor  as  Democrats,  not  ss  artisans  nor  as  farmers, 
but  •isipljr  IS  Amerloan*.  tuoh  unitjr,  not  impoMd  by  edlot  from 
above  but  manlfeeted  from  the  heart  and  from  the  spirit  witbln,  i« 
our  greateet  asset  in  a  world  torn  by  internecine  strtiggles. 

Frovidenee,  the  one  universal  God  that  all  of  us  worship.  Indeed 
has  bMn  kind  to  us,  He  has  surrounded  us  with  wide  and  deep 
oeeans  to  help  u«  keep  aggressors  at  long  arm's  length.  He  bat 
provided  us  on  our  continent  with  an  abundanoe  of  natural  re- 
souroes.  He  has  placed  unlimited  opportunities  at  our  disposal. 
To  be  an  Amerloan  In  1940  is,  indeed,  a  rare  privilege.  Consider 
for  a  moment  our  good  fortune.  ^ 

Here  we  are  gathered  together  In  a  great  metropolitan  hotel.  No 
antiaircraft  guns  ars  mounted  on  lU  roof,  no  barricades  of  sandbags 
are  set  up  at  iU  door.  It  is  Sxmday  today.  Borne  of  you  attended 
Jewish  servioee  in  a  temple  this  morning,  some  of  us  went  to  a 
Protestant  church,  or  perhaps  to  a  Catholic  cathedral.  Others, 
perhaps,  merely  sat  by  the  radio  and  heard  the  broadcast  of  a  ser- 
mon. Bach  of  us.  In  short,  worshiped  God  on  tills  day  In  the  way 
that  he  chose  and  there  was  none  to  deny  us  that  right.  There  are 
not  many  countries  left  in  this  world  where  such  freedom  of  con- 
science exists.  In  America  freedom  of  conscience  Is  not  merely 
tolerated.    It  is  encouraged. 

•These  remarks  of  mine  are  broadcast  over  a  Natlon-wlde  hook-up. 
but.  aside  from  restrictions  of  lil>el  and  good  taste,  I  may  say  any- 
thing I  please.  Can  you  Imagine  a  radio  talk  anywhere  in  Europe 
today  "without  the  aid  of  censor"? 

On  our  way  home  this  evening  we  will  move  along  streets  which 
are  weU  lighted.  We  will  face  no  threat  of  a  black-out;  we  will  eat 
what  we  want,  and  even  to  excess,  if  we  so  deeire.  Our  food  is 
not  rationed.  Our  fuel  supply  is  not  regulated.  Our  gasoline  is  not 
allocated  by  higher  authority.  b  « iiuu 

Wehave  blessings  without  number;  but  unless  we  stand  on  guard 
to  protect  our  rights,  our  possessions,  and  our  way  of  life  the 
America  that  George  Washington  and  his  generation  bequeathed  us 
may  not  be  passed  down  to  posterity.  There  is  no  use  fooling  our- 
.^'  ^P**^^  °'  vicious  wolves  has  been  loosed  upon  the  civilized 
world.  War.  accompanied  by  pestUence.  hate,  greed,  and  intoler- 
ance, has  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  universe.    It  must  not 

I?fr  M2-  '*-  '^  °°*  "*^^  ^  "  xmlted  we  stand  on  the  true  and 
tried  principles  of  Americanism.  It  wUl  not  come  to  plague  us  if 
wewry  on  our  duties  as  citizens  of  this  great  Republic 
rJn^i^^^^,  ^^^u^  °'  '  ^°°**  American  citizen  is  to  uphold  the 
SSSSi?S  ♦»,?i!Li*J*i!l!?.^*^*°<*  o*  ^^  security  and  the  per- 
2S^?l,^Jn2?.'™?»*°'**^H°"*  °*  America.    It  protects  our  lives 

!f2s?t;'tabiibfj?cr'''^*°^"*^^°^^^^  ^*-^-'"' 

ti^Liii^Ji^^l^  T*?,^**^  "^li^"^  •"  c«^«»»tlon  seeks  vet 
?i!2L^!?ll)^-.-  ifl'  '*  ^  ••^^  •"  ^^  «^«  of  reason,  We  find 
juetlee  In  the  man  who  conducts  his  llfs  on  a  rational  basis  wi^u 
not  dominated  bf  his  ambiuons,  who  has  noVtludSJTwbo  kSi2 

UMf  nu  power  to  btilljr  tbe  weak.  We  find  justiee  in  that  atAt* 
where  the  law  eourts  'do  not  respect  the  perSon^  the  mot  noJ 

hTiJi  *S?!-EJ?     1.  "^  Just  •tate  Is  ffovtmed  by  no  dictator  nor 

H  S2I.*^J!^^**^  *"5"*  "  **^  '**"  "t'onf  ^t  It  doe.  not  use 
Its  army  or  lu  navy  for  aggressive  ptirpose*. 

.J2SS!!rr»i2  llil^''!"^  ^  ***•  •**•■»  °*  «»>•  J«^  «•«•  m«re  closely 
SSP^Tf!?!!*™*"  *^  °^  country,  and  It  Is  up  to  you  and  to 

SlmSS,  rtji«"Sr  '~*  """^  "^  "^  '"'*^  ""'^  the' American 

pJiSt*^.  i«*^^*  **."* V  1"  American  cltUgen  Is  to  obey  and 
respect  the  aw  of  the  land  We  have  m  our  country  orcterlv 
r'""'^""'  of  leglautlon.  administration,  and  repeal  So  km.  o  a 
law  U  on  our  sutute  books  we  must  abide  bvlt  aiS  SS'r^.J^ 

SSTdiilLZS^t*  ^  "'•  "P  ^  •  l>"t;S12;;  iJw^b^^usTlt^rSS 
prove  distasteful  to  you  as  an  individual  merely  leads  inth.  i«ni 

s'StSiS'r.u-',.*:'.!'"-  -^  ^■«'»"^  -v^  «.5^'niS5 

The  Views  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  on  this  sublect  are 
JSS?  °{n^?  ?°'^^'.  "*'*  ^^'  consideration  of  everrA^erlin 
^SS;wK?f^,t''"':i"  ^'^^-  Oeorge  Washington  said: 

Respect  for  IU  authority,  compliance  with  Its  laws  acauie>en«i 
S  f^.  '^^Ji"**-^^*  **"^^  imposed  by  the  fundame^l  ,^x^ 
^true  Uberty.    The  basis  of  our  polltlci  system  Is  the  rlght^  tS 

SS'^^StSSfion^wh'fch'  "^^  ConstltutioTLd  Govet^SLn?  Jut 
«»^i.S^  i  ?w  ^^^^^'  •*  «^y  time,  exists  till  changed  by  an 
explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people  is  sacredly  obligluS 
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jy^^'ifn  J***  ^•'^  '***•  °^  **»•  ?*>"«  •^  *»»•  f»8ht  Of  the  people 
to  esUbllsh  government  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  Individual 
to  obey  the  established  government." 

There  are  other  duties  Uummbent  upon  an  American  cltlwn.  He 
should  respect  the  rlghu  of  others  to  SMUre  the  enjoyment  of  hU 
own.  He  should  conform  hU  conduct  to  the  best  interests  of 
•ocietj.     Above  all.  an  American  dtiien  should  be  prepared  to 

gl«o«  eervlce  to  his  country  above  sarvlee  to  himself.  WcU  may 
•..?^*  "*•  °**^**'  D»niel  WebMar,  wbo  said: 
«J;Jli*»t°  iJ°J?"*^'  '  f***"  ***•  •«»  American;  and  I  intend  to 
perfonn  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  in  that  character  to  the 
end  of  my  career,  1  mean  to  do  tbto  with  absoluU  disregard  of  per- 
sonal ooMeauenoes.  What  ars  tbe  pervnal  oonssquenoesy  What 
U  tbe  individual  man  with  aU  tbo  good  or  evU  wbicb  may  betide 
him  In  oomparuon  with  the  good  or  evil  which  may  befall  a 
great  country,  and  In  the  midst  of  groat  transactions  which  oon- 
oem  that  countrys  faw?  Let  tbe  eonotquenoes  be  what  tm-y  will, 
I  am  OAreloM,  No  man  ean  tufftr  too  muob;  no  man  can  fsU 
too  Mon,  If  he  suffer  or  if  be  fall  m  tlM  dofense  of  tbe  liberties  and 
Oonatltutton  of  hU  country," 

To  membi>rs  of  ths  B'nal  I'rltb  spread  throughout  the  country, 
"S*"'!  fL?***^  '•'*?^  vetorans  of  tbo  World  War,  the  imporunoo 
of  patriotism  and  tbe  duty  to  piaoo  oountrjr  above  self-need  hardly 
bt  ompbasiMd.  Our  minds  art  rleli  wltb  memories  of  comrade*, 
not  only  of  Jewuh  origin,  but  of  aU  creeds  and  faiths,  who  gave 
their  lives  during  the  World  War  in  doftna*  of  our  liberties  and 
our  Constitution. 

In  1917-18,  we  wers  welded  into  a  united  Nation  in  ths  face  of 
a  common  foe  and  won  a  glorlotu  victory.  Today,  by  the  com- 
bined efforu  of  all  clear-thlnklng  and  loyal  citizens,  we  can  and 
we  will  maintain  the  American  way  of  life.  We  wlU  defeat  the 
forces  of  bigotry  and  Intolerance. 

"All  our  strength  is  in  our  union, 
All  our  danger  Is  in  dlaoord; 
Therefore,  be  at  peace  henceforward 
And  as  brothers,  live  together." 
In  closing,  may  I  repeat  to  you  members  of  the  B"nal  B*rlth  the 
prayer  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  In  whose  honor  we  have  met 
today: 

"May  the  same  wonder-working  Deity  who  long  since  delivered 
the  Hebrews  from  thoir  Egyptian  oppressors,  and  planted  them  In 
the  promised  land,  whose  providential  agency  has  lately  been  con- 
spicuous in  esUbllshUog  these  United  SUtee  as  an  Independent 
nation,  still  continue  to  water  them  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and 
to  make  the  InhabltanU  of  every  denomination  participate  in  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  bleeslnga  of  that  people  whose  God  Is 
Jehovah." 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  II,  1940 


urrmAMD  nmoLXjnon»  or  the  obnthal  oomtctL  or 

CmZCNS    AND    TAXPAYXM    AMOCIATION    OF    CUSSXTO- 


Mr,  8CHWEKT.  Mr,  Spgaker,  uiutor  loave  to  txl«nd  my 
rmsarks  in  the  Rscoiio,  I  inelud*  Cb«  two  following  reaolu- 
tlong  In  oppotitlon  to  the  8t.  Uwrtno*  feaway  and  power 
proJMt  lent  to  me  by  the  Central  Council  of  Cltlzene  and 
Taxpayers  Aaaoclatlon.  of  Cheektowaga,  N.  Y,.  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Niagara  Frontier  Plannteiff  Board  of  the  Board 
of  Bupervlfori.  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.: 

CDmuL  Oovsfcn,  or  Oitukms 

un  TtxPMrwam  Association, 
Cheektowaga,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1940. 
Hon.  Pnm  L.  ScHwnrr, 

Congressman.  Congress  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAK  Sn;  At  our  regular  monthly  meeting  held  March  «.  a  very 
lengthy  debate  was  held  and  an  agreement  was  reached  to  oppose 
the  propoaed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  on  the  grounds : 

First.  That  the  funds  expended  for  this  purpose  will  not  bring 
rettmis.  ^ 

Second.  That  It  will  threaten  economic  labor,  and  the  transpor- 
tation situation  in  this  State  and  tbe  entire  United  States. 

Third.  That  the  power  today,  and  more  so  years  after,  can  be 
produced  much  cheaper  with  Diesel  engines  tlian  water. 

Fourth.  That  the  tremendous  coet  of  this  project  would  benefit 
Omada  more  than  the  United  Stetes:  Therefore  be  It 


Resolved,  That  this  ootmcll  will  go  on  record  objecting  to  aucb 
undertaking  and  ask  you  to  oppose  same. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Oairnuu.  Cottncxx.. 
Zamoaa  J.  Masuiowbxi. 

ffecretory. 

The  committee  on  Niagara  Vtontler  Planning  Board  offered  tbe 
following  report  and  moved  Ite  adoption: 
To  the  Board  of  SupenHton  of  Niagara  County. 

OsMTLEMCw :  Your  committee  on  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board 
report  and  offer  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  the  administration  In  Washington  is  making  efforts 
toward  consummation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Treaty 
iMtween  the  United  States  and  tbe  Dominion  of  Canada:  and 

-I??22r!*^"..']^  ^T^^*  *•  ■*»"•*•  ^  *»*»**»  P*''*'^  **>•  adminis- 
tration tn  Wsablngton  Is  e»pect«d  to  Mbmlt  It  to  tbe  UtUtcd  SUtee 
Senate  for  ratlAcation;  and 

4i!y}iS^***  .**•  •*•  ^^!»n<»  •^^•r  »»d  power  project  threaten* 

!5J».*?S~2?*f  fy^'^*y  *>L>»*><*'  traneporutlon,  and  Industry  in 

boihtb*  State  of  New  Yorb  and  tbe  United  SUtee  as  a  whole;  and 

'Whereas  the  tremendous  cost  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 

KJT'm  M*S  T'*^^  *D  "f  ^*^  ^  ju«tlfled  on  tbe  part  of  either 
the  United  SUtes  or  tbe  Dominion  of  Canada  at  this  time,  even  if 
"*fr.*»-'**'*  "°'  economic  soundness  In  tbe  scheme;  and 

Whereas  an  allUnce  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  belllgcMnt 
country  in  thU  period  of  war  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
■Pf.^^L°'  neutrality,  which  the  United  Stetes  must  malnteln;  and 

Whereas  there  U  before  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  a  r«80- 
lutlon,  subnUtted  by  Representetive  Uamtoi  J.  Kdhodt.  of  New 
York,  which  calls  for  a  legislative  survey  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project,  and  a  further  resolution  submitted  by  Repre- 
sentative J.  PtAKcia  HABTra,  of  New  York,  which  calls  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  hold,  forthwith,  public  hearings 
especially  concerning  the  aspects  of  the  aforementioned  project  to 
encroachment  on  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  both  Houses  of  the  Umted  States  Congress  arc 
herewith  respectfully  petitioned  to  ImmedUtely  adopt  the  reeolu- 
tlons  introduced  by  the  Honorable  Martin  J.  Kennkdt  and  the 
Honorable  J.  Pbamcis  HAaxra  of  New  York;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  duplicate  originals  of  this  resolution  be  forthwith 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  President 
of  the  United  States.  Hon.  John  H.  Banxhkao,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  John  Nanci  Garner  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Honorable  Roanrr  F 
Wacnxr  and  Hon.  James  M.  Mead,  Senators  from  New  York  Stete. 
and  the  three  Congressmen  representing  the  Niagara  frontier  " 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  H.  Nocthbitp. 
Loins  li^  Haccman. 
Osoaas  S.  Oeimm. 

__  _^  ^  Committee. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

State  or  Nirw  York. 

County  of  Nioffara,  s»: 

Thta  is  to  certify  that  1,  the  undersigned,  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Niagara,  have  compared  the  foregoing 
copy  of  report  with  the  original  report  now  on  file  in  the  office,  and 
which  was  passed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  said  county  on  the 
Mh  day  of  March  1940  and  that  the  same  Is  a  correct  snd  true 
transcript  of  such  original  report  and  of  the  whole  thereof 

In  witness  whereof.  Z  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  the  oiBclal 
seal  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  this  6tb  day  of  March  1940 

l«^l  M.  B,  PitnecH,' 

Clerk.  Board  of  iupervieon. 


I  Am  a  Candidate  for  Reelection 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  JOACHIM  0.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1940 


Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  answer  to  thousands  of  letters  and  communiCA- 
tlons  I  have  been  currently  receiving  from  my  people  as  to  my 
disposition  to  again  run  for  Congress,  due  to  the  present  po- 
litical situation  in  Louisiana.  First,  I  want  to  mention  tbaU 
although  I  did  not  support  the  candidacy  of  the  Honorable 
Sam  h.  Jones  for  Oovemor  of  Louisiana,  and  my  district  gave 
a  majority  of  over  17,000  against  liim,  shortly  after  it  became 
apparent  that  on  the  basis  oX  rural  returns  Mr.  Jones  was 
Louisiana's  next  Gtovemor  I  offered  my  congratulations  to 
our  Governor-elect  and  offered  my  wholehearted  cooperation 


t 
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for  the  uplift  of  our  State  and  its  people.    Yes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  my  district  gave  a  majority  against  Governor-elect 


Orleans,  and  a  new  branch  library  on  Alvar  Street,  opposite 
the  McCarthy  Square. 
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Bfe  having  no  service-connected  dlsabUlty.  on  a  moderate 


•<>_^j   !._   1. 


build  up  another  political  SUte  machine":  for  if  the  SUte 
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for  the  uplift  of  our  State  and  Its  people.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  my  district  gave  a  majority  against  Governor-elect 
Jones.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  always  Inclined  to  recog- 
nize the  wlU  of  the  majority  under  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

I  have  always  been  identified  with  the  progressive  elements 
in  Louisiana,  having  supported  those  candidates  and  admin- 
istrations in  Louisiana  that  I  thought  would  react  to  the 
benefit  of  the  masses  in  every  shape  and  form. 

In  1920  I  was  elected  as  a  Delegate  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  a  body  elect,  assembled  under  the  regime 
of  Oovemor  Parker  to  revise  our  State  Constitution.  In  1924 
I  was  elected  as  a  State  Representative  from  the  Ninth  Ward 
of  New  Orleans  on  the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Puqua  ticket, 
endorsed  by  the  Old  Regiilar  Organization;  and  in  1928  I 
was  elected  to  the  Louisiana  Senate  from  the  Fifth  Sena- 
torial District,  comprising  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Wards  in 
New  Orleans.  Then  in  1930  I  was  elected  as  a  Member  of 
the  Seventy-second  Congress,  and  have  been  reelected  to 
the  Seventy-third,  Seventy-foixrth,  Seventy-flfth.  and  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congresses.  I  say  In  humility,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  hope  to  be  reelected  to  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
in  the  primary  election  to  be  held  in  early  September  this 
year,  as  I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  Congress.  I 
base  my  appeal  to  the  people  of  my  district,  which  Includes 
the  greater  part  of  New  Orleans,  from  Julia  Street  to  the 
St.  Bernard  Parish  line,  and  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines 
Parishes,  on  my  past  performances  as  their  public  servant 
In  all  of  my  political  career.  I  believe  I  have  merited  the 
confidence  that  my  people  have  so  generously  and  t>enefi- 
cently  reposed  in  me. 

EquaUy  I  make  my  appeal  for  reelection  on  the  policies 
I  have  pursued  as  a  public  servant  in  Congress,  and  on 
accomplishments  which  I  show  below: 

poucus  or  MT  omct 

Always  to  give  the  best  in  response  to  all  calls,  communi- 
cations, and  inquiries,  and  answering  all  mail,  calls,  and 
inquiries  that  require  such  response.  Always  to  see  the 
public  mostly  every  day  while  in  New  Orleans,  and  to  see 
those  from  my  district  who  may  journey  to  Washington, 
or  who  may  be  living  in  Washington  or  nearby  due  to 
Federal  or  other  emplosrment  there. 

Always  to  vote  on  measures,  as  God  gives  me  the  light  to 
see  the  right,  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  of  my  people. 

Always  to  treat  capital  and  labor  fairly  and  equitably  and, 
in  my  consideration  of  legislation,  knowing  that  the  harmony 
of  both  these  American  giants  is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
successful  economic  structure  in  our  democracy. 

SOMX  or  MT  ACC01CPtJSHMXI«T9 

Constructively  agitated  the  new  Federal  building,  which  is 
nearing  the  stages  of  completion  in  New  Orleans,  having  in- 
troduced a  bill  therefor  and  urged  administrative  procedure 
therefor  many  years  ago — since  1931.  Also  the  new  post 
Office  and  Federal  building  in  Arabl,  St.  Bernard  Parish,  now 
completed  £md  occupied. 

Successfully  sponsored  a  bill  and  appropriation  for  a  new 
lighthouse  supply  depot  on  the  Industrial  Canal  at  North 
Robertson  Street. 

Successfully  sponsored  a  bill  in  Congress  for  relinquishment 
of  certain  land  on  the  river  front  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, near  the  New  Orleans  Federal  jail,  so  as  to  pave  the 
way  for  extension  of  the  levee  at  that  point,  the  shifUng  of 
the  railroad  tracks,  and  expansion  of  the  old  French  Market, 
which  has  been  modernized  and  which  is  now  a  landmark 
of  the  Nation. 

Obtained  many  extensions  of  city  mail  and  rural  mail- 
carrier  service  in  my  district,  and  installation  of  mail  boxes. 

Done  my  part  in  Congress  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  secure  funds  for  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration: and  to  help  finance  such  structures  in  New 
Orleans  as  the  Charity  Hospital  and  many  new  schools,  par- 
ticularly the  Francis  T.  Nicholls  High  School,  which  was  just 
completed  this  term  of  school,  which  is  situated  on  St.  Claude 
Avenue  and  Alvar  Street;  new  fire  engine  houses  in  New 


Orleans,  and  a  new  branch  library  on  Alvar  Street,  opposite 
the  McCarthy  Square. 

Always  supported  the  President's  recommendation  for  full 
appropriations  for  Work  Projects  Administration  and  sought 
cut  funds  for  State  and  city  projects,  including  such  improve- 
ments as  conditioning  of  the  Florida  Avenue  Bridge  over  the 
Industrial  Canal,  widening  of  St.  Claude  Avenue,  paving  of 
North  Claiborne  Avenue,  Franklin  Avenue  to  the  lake.  Canal 
Boulevard  to  the  lake.  Frenchmen  Street  to  the  lake,  and 
many  other  streets;  likewise  Marconi  Drive  to  the  lake  from 
City  Park;  and  also  funds  for  further  development  of  the 
New  Orleans  Airport  on  our  beautiful  lake  front  and  for  the 
erection  of  a  beautiful  concrete  stadium  in  City  Park  and 
the  many  improvements  in  City  Park  and  extension  of  this 
great  park  to  Lake  Pontchartrain  shores  by  W.  P.  A.  labor 
and  funds,  including  the  local  government's  share;  likewise 
for  W.  P.  A.  labor  in  further  development  of  our  lake-front 
parkways  and  driveways  and  for  a  safety  harbor  for  smaD 
shlpcraft  near  the  Southern  Yacht  Club  at  West  End.  Helped 
obtain  allocations  for  playgrounds  in  New  Orleans  by  W.  P.  A. 
labor.  In  addition  I  supported  legislation  to  provide  jobs 
under  W.  P.  A.  for  the  white-collared  class  and  supported 
funds  and  allocations  for  such  projects  in  my  district  and  for 
our  State  as  a  whole. 

ri/OOD-CONTROL    AND    SIYEXa    AKD    HAKBOHS    rUNUa 

Always  voted  maximum  funds  for  flood  control  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway. 

Sponsored  amendments  and  resolutions  in  Congress  for  the 
improvement  of  Bayous  Yscloskey.  St.  Malo,  and  La  Loutre; 
also  Bayou  Dupre,  which  meets  the  Violet  Canal;  also  Bayou 
Terre-Aux-Boeuf.  for  the  benefit  of  small  fishermen's  crafts, 
which  improvements  do  not  interfere  with  railroads  in  the 
least. 

NATIONAL    TOTTTH    AOMINISTHATION    AND    CIVtUAN    CON8XXVATION    CORPS 

I  supported  and  voted  for  maximum  funds,  as  recommended 
by  the  President,  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  to  aid  the  youth  of  my  dis- 
strict.  State,  and  Nation,  so  as  to  train  these  boys  for  a  start 
in  life.  Aided  the  establishment  of  the  present  N.  Y.  A. 
training  center  in  Algiers.  The  N.  Y.  A.  also  provides  work 
scholarships  at  colleges  and  imiversities. 

Supported  and  voted  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
which  likewise  takes  care  of  a  limited  number  of  young  men 
between  the  ages  of*  17  and  25.  and  which  Corps  conducts 
and  operates  very  useful  work  in  conserving  the  soil  of  our 
land,  its  watersheds,  and  the  shrubbery,  grass,  and  trees 
necessary;  in  addition  to  their  ability  to  establish  parks, 
build  roadways,  and  other  public  improvements  work  neces- 
sary to  a  people  inhabiting  such  areas. 

ALGIERS    NAVAL    STATION 

I  have  always  sought  to  maintain  the  United  States  Navy 
Yard  at  Algiers,  and  will  not  relent  in  my  efforts  therefor. 

SECTTRKD  AID  FOB  MTTSKRAT  TRAPPERS 

Obtained  aid  for  all  the  needy  muskrat  farmers  of  my 
district.  Under  this  project  over  300  fanners  are  obtaining 
aid  and  these  trapper-farmers  are  on  their  way  to  owning 
their  own  land  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

WHAT   1    STAND    FOB    AND    WILL    FIGHT    FOB WTEBANS 

I  supported  all  veterans'  legislation,  which  was  of  a  worthy 
nature,  and  voted  for  the  bonus  bill  over  the  President's  veto. 
I  stand  for  liberalizing  the  present  World  War  Veterans' 
raUng  schedule  of  1925  and  1933  by  20  percent,  at  least,  and 
am  for  restoring  disability  allowances  on  non-service-con- 
nected cases,  when  the  veteran  is  disabled  at  least  25  per- 
cent on  a  liberal  rating  schedule.  I  am  for  paying  these 
non-service-connected  disability  cases  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
for  each  degree  of  disability,  or  $12.50  for  25  percent  dis- 
ability; which  would  change  the  present  pension  rate  from 
$30  to  $50  for  permanent  and  total  disabiUty,  non-servicc- 
connected.  to  the  World  War  veteran  who  is  so  disabled.  I 
am  also  for  taking  care  of  the  widows,  minor  children,  and 
dependent  parents  of  World  War  veterans  who  expire  from 
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Bfe  having  no  service-connected  dlsablUty.  on  a  moderate 
basis,  as  these  dependents  are  not  now  covered  by  law.  I  am 
for  other  good  amendments  to  ATieting  veterans'  laws. 


T  have  supported  labor  100  percent,  as  all  measures  on  labor 
were  reasonable  and  fair.  I  am  for  Federal  protection  of  the 
right  to  collective  bargaining  and  will  not  vote  to  give  an  un- 
lah-  advantage  to  either  side.  I  reserve  the  right  to  measure 
this  fairness  by  my  standard,  which  is  fair  to  all  concerned 
under  American  occupational  and  economic  conditions. 

BAILBOAO    LABOB.     BfOnTOB    OWB— ,    WATB    TBAjraPOKTATION 


I  am  for  railroad  labor  and  will  not  support  transportation 
legislation  that  may  Involve  any  mergers,  except  as  is  already 
permissible  by  law.  or  when  one  line  would  have  to  abandon 
Its  operation  and  cause  thousands  of  knen  to  lose  their  jobs, 
whereas,  if  a  merger,  would  save  many  of  these  jobs.  I  am 
for  no  union  of  terminal  facilitieB  unless  such  union  by  rail- 
roads would  safeg\iard  the  empSoyment  of  railroad  workers 
and  cause  them  to  be  retained  in  emplo3rment.  Nor  would  I 
take  action  that  would  be  unfair  to  water  and  motor  carriers. 

SOCIAL  aauuMTi 

I  voted  for  and  support  social  security.  I  want  to  see  old- 
age  pensions  paid  at  55  years.  Qivc  the  man  or  woman  work- 
ing the  right  to  retire  at  55  if  they  wish;  and  give  the 
unemployed  or  disabled  person  at  55  Bssistance  for  old-age 
security  Instead  of  65. 

I  am  for  decentralization  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  to 
the  extent  that  it  will  help  the  vast  mass  of  tmderprlvlleged 
of  our  country.  I  would  like  to  see  the  employable  nead  of  the 
working  family,  which  averages  five  persons  to  the  family, 
earn  at  least  $200  a  month,  both  in  city  or  town,  and  on  the 
farm.  If  the  vast  multitudes  of  our  American  families  who 
are  undernourished,  insufficiently  clothed,  and  ill-housed  had 
such  an  income.  I  am  sure  they  would  be  glad  to  spend  85 
or  90  percent  of  that  Income  a  month  so  as  to  insure  suc- 
cess of  such  a  plan  by  keeping  the  money  revolving;  pro- 
vided a  safeguard  is  placed  so  as  to  prevent  the  money  from 
freezing  at  the  top  or  getting  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  by  proper  income-tax  law.  With  most  of  the  people  in 
our  city  and  other  cities  earning  under  $100  a  month,  and 
with  thousands  only  earning  a  couple  of  dollars  a  week,  or 
$30.  $40.  $50.  $60,  or  $75  a  month  to  take  care  of  families  of 
dependents,  and  the  man  on  the  farm  only  earning  $1  or  $1.50 
a  day.  is  there  any  wonder  why  the  ills  of  America  arc  not 
soothed? 

nOERAL  niFLOTXEB 

As  I  have  supported  all  reasonable  legislation  in  the  past 
for  the  benefit  of  Federal  employees,  I  will  contmue  to  do  so 
in  the  future.  I  believe  that  there  are  many  in  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  service  who  are  entitled  to  a  promo- 
tion and  better  classiflcatlon. 

W.  p.  A.  LABOR 

I  am  for  repealing  the  provision  of  work-relief  law  that 
a  person  who  has  worked  18  consecutive  months  must  be 
laid  off;  and  I  am  for  giving  preference  also  to  wives  or 
widows  of  war  veterans  on  projects  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  in  addition  to  war  veterans. 

COMlCXNOATaBT 

I  have  himdreds  of  letters  tTtan  people  In  every  walk  of 
life,  as  well  as  labor  and  business  people,  commendatory  to 
my  services  as  a  Memt)er  of  Congress.  I  have  always  strlved, 
although  himibly  so.  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  me.  fairly  and 
squarely  for  all  concerned. 


PSniART    EUECTION   IN   SXPTKICBn   FOR   CONGRESS 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank  my  many  friends  who 
are  interested  in  my  candidacy  for  their  kind  offer  of  sup- 
port in  the  coming  September  primary. 

If  any  organization  in  New  Orleans  brings  out  a  candidate 
against  me.  it  wiU  be  purely  upon  a  factional  basis.  If  the 
State  administration  brings  out  a  candidate  against  me.  in 
view  of  my  independence  of  action  in  all  of  my  political 
career,  that  faction  will  not  be  true  to  its  promises  "not  to 


build  up  another  political  State  machine";  for  if  the  SUte 
administration  makes  a  light  against  me  they  can  be  truth- 
fully charged  with  trying  to  build  up  the  machine  they  so 
much  decried  in  their  candidate's  recent  campaign  for  the 
Governorship.  I  have  offered  my  good  will  to  the  new  State 
regime  that  will  take  office  in  May.  and  I  have  offered  my 
good  WiU  to  the  Old  Regular  Democratic  Organization  of  New 
Orleans. 
I  beg  leave  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  yoiL 


Reciprocal-Trade  A^^eements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  March  6,  1940 


STATEMENT  OP  MR.  L.  J.  TABER.  MASTER  OP  THE  NATIONAL 

ORANOB 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  his  valiant 
fight  against  the  joint  resolution  to  extend  for  another  3 
years  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program, 
Mr.  Louis  J.  Taber,  master  of  the  National  Grange,  aiveared 
on  March  4  last  before  the  United  States  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  delivered  another  devastating  denunciation 
of  this  legislative  move. 

Because  of  the  facts  and  figures  he  cites,  the  arguments 
he  advances  against  the  renewal  of  this  much-abused  au- 
thority. I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  offer  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Taber's  statement, 
which  is  as  follows: 

In  appearing  before  the  Finance  Committee.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  National  Orange  continues  Its  opposition  to  the 
renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another  pe- 
riod of  3  years.  Before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  the  views  of  the  National  Grange  were  presented 
in  an  extended  brief.  To  conserve  the  time  of  the  Committee,  we 
but  reemphaslze  some  of  the  compelling  reasons  why  this  act  should 
not  be  continued. 

We  oppose  the  passage  of  this  legtlalation,  in  its  present  form, 
for  six  general  reasons: 

1.  Since  this  act  was  passed,  the  exports  of  agriciiltural  com- 
modities have  been  reduced  and  the  importation  of  competitive 
farm  products  has  been  increased. 

2.  The  general  effect  of  reciprocal  treaties  and  the  legislation 
Itself  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  agricultural  price  level, 
and  reduced  farm  income. 

3.  This  legislation  has  reduced  import  duties  and  customs  re- 
ceipts. It  violates  the  constitutional  provision  that  revenue  legfls- 
latlon  should  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

4.  It  affects  both  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  a  responsi- 
bility belonging  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

5.  These    trade    agreements    are    in    fact    treaties    and,    as    such 
violate  the  constitutional  requirement  which  calls  for  ratification 
by  the  United  States  Senate. 

6.  With  the  adoption  of  acreage  limitation  for  the  farmer,  and 
wage  and  hoxir  restrictions  m  labor  and  Industry,  we  should  not 
permit  importations  from  cotintrles  where  wages  are  lower  or 
hours  are  longer,  or  where  the  farmers  have  no  limitations  on 
production. 

We  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  attitude  of 
the  National  Grange  on  this  question  is  not  a  matter  of  recent 
development.  Under  a  former  administration  the  Orange  opposed 
the  reciprocal -treaty  program  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  because  we  were  convinced  tliat  It  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  American  farmer.  In  1934,  when  this 
legislation  was  pending  before  Congnss,  we  registered  our  oppo- 
sition, because  it  was  feared  that  it  would  work  out  to^he  dis- 
advantage of  the  American  producers.  In  1937  the  Orange  regis- 
tered a  protest  before  both  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee  against  the  extension  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  at  that  time. 

For  many  years  the  National  Orange  has  continuously  and 
unanimously  declared  in  favor  of  the  American  market  for  the 
American  farmer  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity  to  efficiently  siipply 
the  same. 
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This  InfonnAtlon  Is  glyta  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Orange 
has  always  been  nonpartlsaji  In  Ita  approach  to  this  question. 
Our  resolutions  are  adopted  at  the  annual  conyentlons  with  dele- 
gates present  from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West. 
And  otir  position  on  this  question  has  always  been  approved  In 
an  orerwhelmlng  manner.  For  more  than  60  years  the  Orange 
has  led  the  fight  for  tariff  justice.  Our  fathers  demanded  tarUI 
for  all  or  tariff  for  none.  When  the  Farm  Board  legislation  was 
being  enacted,  the  prange  appealed  to  this  body  to  include  the 
export  debentxire  Or  some  other  method  of  bringing  tariff  Justice 
to  agrictilture.  At  our  last  annual  session,  held  at  Peoria,  ni..  in 
November,  the  Orange  again  went  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  trade-treaty  program  in  its  present  form.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  every  farm  organization  is  now  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  this  act  without  some  type  of  carrective  amendment. 

As  advocates  of  the  trade-agreements  program  have  placed  so 
much  emphasis  on  the  Importance  of  our  expert  market  and 
have  minimised  the  disastroiis  effects  of  competitive  imports,  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  has  not  Increased  the  percentage  that  our  farm 
exports  have  to  the  total  value  of  goods  shipped  abroad.  In  1934 
the  percentage  of  agriclultxiral  to  total  exports  was  32.1.  After 
6  years  of  reciprocal  treaties,  according  to  the  latest  data  avail- 
able, our  agrlcitlturml  ezpcots  for  1939  were  but  31  percent  of  the 
total,  the  lowest  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Republic. 

On  the  other  hand,  agricultural  Imports  remained  at  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  total  In  value  of  all  goods  imported  into 
the  United  States. 


AOCaAVA' 


rABM   SXTaPLTTS   PKOBUOC 


As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  surplus  problem  has  been  the  most 
dlfScult  with  which  American  agriculture  has  been  faced  since  the 
clcse  of  the  World  War.  In  our  efforts  to  solve  this  question.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929.  the  AgriciU- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  and  the  various  subsequent  acts  that 
were  passed  in  this  connection.  It  stands  to  reason  that  this  prob- 
lem cannot  be  solved^  but  that  it  will  be  aggravated  by  Importing 
foreign  surplus  of  competitive  farm  commodities  and  piling  them 
on  top  of  the  American  surpluses. 

In  appraising  the  workings  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farm  population,  it  will  be  recalled  that  In  1932 
Mr.  Roosevelt  made  an  address  In  Baltimore,  during  the  course  of 
which  he  declared  : 

"I  know  of  no  effective  excessively  high  tariff  duties  on  farm 
products.  I  do  not  intend  that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered.  To 
do  BO  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  entire  farm  program,  and  every 
fanner  knows  It  and  will  not  be  deceived." 

Nevertheless,  the  tariff  has  been  reduced  on  approximately  200 
Items  romlng  under  the  agrlcultiiral  schedule.  In  numerous  In- 
stances the  rates  have  been  reduced  on  commodities  of  which  we 
have  troublesome  surpluses.  While  the  Surplus  Conunodltles  CkMr- 
poration  has  been  buying  up  these  svirpluses  in  an  effort  to  sta- 
bilize the  price  level,  the  Department  of  State.  In  one  trade  agree- 
ment after  another,  has  been  lowering  the  duties  on  items  that 
the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  been  buying  and  dis- 
uibuting  among  families  on  relief.  With  the  permission  of  the 
chairman,  I  should  like  to  Insert  in  the  record  at  this  time  a 
table,  giving  a  Ust  of  18  selected  commodities  having  a  bearing  on 
this  question. 

Jhtrchaae  of  selected  agrieultural  eommoditie*  by  the  Federal  Surplua 
CommoditieM  Corpontion.  and  imports  of  thoae  oommoditiet.  lixal 
years  193i  and  1S39 


Commodity 

Quantity 
purchased 

Amnant 
■pent 

Imports 

Quantity 

Value 

Apptos,  fresh busheb.. 

Beets pounds.. 

Cabbag*.    ..            do.... 

TarroL^ do 

CauliSower do 

raiM^r    do 

0.18a  847 

17.858,290 

152.700.159 

7,012,990 

793.970 

30,391.300 

3.  445,  .WO 

11.319,300 

S,flT7.39i 

188.  441.  .100 

15.830.830 

18,44^847 

804,199 

^ooaooo 

77.940 

0.579,548 

9a  199. 000 

85.948.000 

3^741,815 

100^5501500 

HOTS.  810 

149^383 

1,503,503 

72.379 

17.908 

381.384 

478,211 

%2M,as« 

3831900 
2,524.313 

319.489 
4.229,949 

1.427.780 

122,813 

2.808 

4.  Ml.  457 

2. 137.  251 

2.861.307 

40&.299 

1.943^517 

62.000 

1.000 

339.000 

2?0,000 

39,000 

98,000 

110,187,000 

551.000 

098,345,000 

12,  753,  (MM) 

•  ni.ooo 

22,000 

« 1,  oia  000 

4.010,000 

1582.000 

» 1. 097.  100 

S25.0a) 

•137.034.000 

120.002.  000 

(') 

190,000 

(') 

8,000 

8.000 

•1.000 

3.000 

33.584.000 

100,000 

00,2!n.000 

155.000 

1.09a  000 

5,000 

105.000 

18.3,000 

223,000 

1,444,000 

9^000 

^2M,noo 

^033, 000 

{') 

Cbean ....do... 

Ens doun.. 

Fish „         ..pounds.. 

Grapefruit do.... 

Orapai do 

MUk.  fluid..              ..gallons.. 
Peas: 

Canned.          cases.. 

Dried ..pounds.. 

rresh do  ... 

Potatoes,  whits. bushels  . 

Raisins  pounds.. 

Rice,  milled „ do... 

Tometoes.  fresh do 

Wfceat  cereal do- .  . 

To»al.. 

3^479,112 



90,398,000 

)  Not  available. 

•Jan.  l-Jiuie  30. 1939;  not  separatetv  daBifled  previoasly. 

•  Cubic  feeC  ttf 

'Pounds. 

'  Includes  seed  potatoes. 

•BfnksDhes. 

Sourae:  Annua]  reports  of  the  Tederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporatloa.  fiscal 

—  IMOand  1939;  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  Nov.  17. 1939. 


As  this  table  shows,  during  the  fiscal  years  of  1938  and  1939.  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  spent  $30,479,112  in  buying  up 
stirpluses  of  the  commodities  listed  in  the  table.  During  the  2 
years  in  question  our  imports  of  these  same  commodities  were 
valued  at  $92,298,000.  It  should  be  understood  that  these  flgxires 
apply  only  to  the  commodities  listed  in  the  table  to  which  I  refer. 
ITils  list,  of  course,  is  not  all-inclusive  and  could  easily  be 
lengthened. 

We  all  approve  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Sxirplua 
Commodities  Corporation  under  the  conditions  prevailing  during 
recent  years.  The  Grange  has  supported  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  for  this  work.  But  who  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  Oovemment  shoiild  buy  up  not  only  otir  own  farm  sur- 
pluses but  foreign  surpluses  that  have  been  imported  and  give 
them  away? 

It  Is  being  continually  dinned  Into  our  ears  that  If  we  want  to 
sell  to  other  nations,  we  must  buy  from  them,  and  that  trade  is 
a  matter  of  give  and  take.  No  sensible  person  will  dispute  the 
sotindness  of  that  proposition,  which  is  self-evident.  It  is  well 
to  remember  in  this  connection  that  the  United  States  has  the 
biggest  free  list  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  During  the  calendar 
years  of  1938  and  1939.  61  percent  of  all  our  imports  entered  the 
cotintry  duty  free.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  with  the  exercise 
of  a  little  Ingenuity  and  "Yankee  trading"  sklU.  we  should  be  able 
to  find  an  outlet  for  some  of  our  own  surpltises  without  pursuing 
a  policy  that  restilts  in  flooding  our  markets  with  commodities 
that  we  do  not  need  and  of  which  we  already  have  more  than 
enough. 

Certainly  we  should  take  from  other  nations  the  things  that  we 
need  and  do  not  produce  at  home.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have 
&lwa]m  done,  but,  most  emphatically,  we  should  not  make  it  easier 
for  other  nations  to  send  us  the  things  we  do  not  need  and  of 
which  we  already  have  a  surplxis.  V 

Labored  efforts  have  Ijeen  made  by  the  supporters  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  to  convince  the  farmers  of  the  country  that 
they  are  being  benefited  by  it  and  that  our  imports  of  agricultural 
commodities  are  so  small  as  to  render  them  inconsequential. 

IMPORTS   DISPLACX    VAST    AMXRICAN    ACaZACB 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  According  to  official 
Oovemment  statistics,  our  imports  of  competitive  farm  products 
for  the  fiscal  years  of  1937  and  1938  averaged  $537,198,000  an- 
nually. Let  us  now  consider  the  acreage  of  American  farms  dis- 
Pl»ced  by  those  competitive  imports.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  average  acreage  under  cultivation  in  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1937  and  1938  was  341.475.850. 
The  average  value  of  the  crops  grown  on  this  total  acreage  for 
the  2  yean  in  question  was  $5,524,015,000  per  annum.  The  aver- 
age value  of  crops  grown  per  acre  was  $16  02.  By  dividing  this 
figure  into  the  value  of  our  competitive  farm  imports  for  the 
period  under  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  acreage  dis- 
placed on  American  farms  was  33.533.000  per  year. 

The  total  value  of  all  the  farm  crops  grown  In  the  imperial 
State  of  Texas  during  1938  was  $302,957,000.  During  the  same 
year  the  total  value  of  all  crops  produced  in  Iowa  was  $310,166,000. 
During  1938  the  total  farm  value  of  aU  the  cropa  grown  In  Maine. 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  was  only  $393,521  000 
The  value  of  all  farm  crops  grown  in  Missouri.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  during  1938  was  $529,668,000.  which 
was  $7,630,000  leas  than  the  value  of  the  competitive  farm  prod- 
ucts imported  dviring  that  year.  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
figures  quoted  in  this  connection  refer  solely  to  crops  and  do  not 
Include  the  value  of  livestock  and  potiltry  products. 

The  33.533.000  acres  of  c\ilUvated  land  displaced  by  compeUtlve 
farm  Imports  amounts  to  more  than  the  reduction  in  acreage  that 
has  been  brought  about  since  1933  in  connection  with  the  com- 
and  cotton-control  programs.  In  the  case  of  com,  the  reduction 
amoimta  to  14,171.000  acres.  The  reduction  in  cotton  acreage 
between  1933  and  1938  was  15,230.000.  giving  us  a  total  reduction 
of  20.401.000  acres  for  the  two  crops. 

Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  Oovemment.  under  the 
guise  of  sc^  conservation,  paying  the  farmers  of  the  country 
approxlnrately  $500,000,000  a  year  to  reduce  acreage  and  produc- 
tion, while  permitting  and  even  encouraging  competitive  imports 
of  farm  products  valued  at  the  same  amount. 

It  U  ImpcMtant  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  Imports  are 
priced  on  the  basis  of  foreign  costs.  The  Import  flgvires  do  not 
include  the  cost  of  transportaUon,  insurance,  and  customs  duties 
If  theet)  Items  were  added,  the  total  import  figures  would  be  much 
higher. 

Then,  too,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  competitive  imports 
are  always  offered  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  prevails  at 
home.  These  Imports  place  a  ceUing.  so  to  speak,  on  our  price 
level,  rendering  it  virtually  impoeslbie  for  domestic  producers  to 
secure  prices  commensiirate  with  our  higher  costs  d  productioo 
and  the  American  standards  of  living. 

Ttzuwanoxjs  naop  in  cotton  kxpobtb 

When  the  trade-agreements  legislation  was  passed  6  years  ago.  the 
hope  was  held  out  to  our  farmers  that  under  this  program  an 
export  market  would  be  found  for  our  unwieldy  and  price-depres-s- 
Ing  surpluses.  But  all  the  rosy  and  alluring  promises  that  were 
made  In  this  coimection  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

In  suppcMt  of  this  statement,  let  me  cite  the  fact  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxily  1.  1934.  we  exported  8366.000  bales  oT 
cotton.    Dtulng  the  fiscal  year  ending  July   l,   1839,  our  exports 
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•mounted  to  only  3.606.000  bales,  showing  a  loss  of  4.761.000  bales 
Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  our  cotton  exports  have  been  more 
than  cut  in  half.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  i.  i»34.  our 
exports  of  pork  and  pork  products  amoimted  to  705.981.000  pounds 
r^,^*-**^^**'  ending  July  1.  1889.  exp<xts  of  these  products 
totaled  360.372.000. 

Our  exports  of  wheat.  Including  flour.  Increased  from  35.000  000 
bushels  in  1933  to  115.734.000  bushels  for  the  year  ending  July  1. 
1839.  However,  most  of  the  wheat  we  have  exported  has  gone  out 
of  the  country  under  a  subsidy  and  not  xmder  the  workings  of  the 
reciprocal -trade  agreements.  The  same  has  been  true  with  refer- 
ence to  cotton  during  the  past  year. 

Otir  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  showed  an  increase  of  111.700.000 
potmds.  as  between  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30.  1934.  and  June  30. 
1939.  However,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  new  European  war.  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  countries  with  which  we  made  a  trade  agree- 
ment, which  formerly  took  the  bulk  of  our  tobacco  exports,  has  made 
arrangements  to  buy  most  of  her  tobacco  In  Turkey,  so  that  this 
export  market  will  be  lost  to  us. 

Summing  It  all  up.  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1934, 
the  last  year  before  the  reciprocal-tariff  program  went  Into  effect. 
our  exports  of  farm  commodities  totaled  $787,343,000.  Our  agri- 
ctiltural  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939.  amounted 
to  $682,962,000.  This  shows  a  loss  of  farm  exports  amounting 
to  $104,381,000.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1934.  our  imports  of  farm  commodities  totaled  $998,- 
616,000.     This  shows  an  Increase  In  Imports  of  $159,664,000. 

In  the  light  of  all  this  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  rationally 
be  argued  that  the  workings  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
has  been  beneficial  to  agriculture. 

When  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  was  passed  in  1934  it  was  viewed 
as  an  emergency  measure  and  was  made  self -repealing  at  the  end 
of  3  years.  But  it  was  renewed  for  another  period  of  3  years  in 
1937.  and  now  the  proposal  is  to  extend  it  for  sUll  another  term 
of  3  years,  on  the  theory  that  we  are  still  confronted  with  an 
emergency.  It  seems  to  us  that  any  situation  which  persists  for 
a  duration  of  9  years  cannot  propoly  be  classified  as  an  emer- 
gency, but  must  be  regarded  as  a  settled  condition. 

.UDID    POLICT 


AM    TTKSOnWD    AMD 

Among  other  things,  the  Orange  objects  to  the  unconditional 
most- favored- nation  policy  that  has  been  pursued  In  the  making 
of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  that  are  now  in  effect.  The 
nations  that  are  benefiting  by  our  generosity  in  this  connection 
are  not  responding  but  are  making  bilateral  agreements  among 
themselves.  A  policy  under  which  we  gain  concessions  from 
one  country  while  making  concessions  to  vhtually  all  other  coun- 
tries producing  and  exporting  a  given  commodity  places  xib  at 
a  dlsUnct  disadvantage.  Moreover,  each  new  agreement  we  make 
under  this  policy,  generalizing  tariff  reductions  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  leaves  tis  with  so  much  less  bargaining  power  when  It  comes 
to  making  future  agreements. 

Again,  proper  steps  have  not  been  taken  to  protect  American 
Interests  against  foreign  currency  depreciation  \mder  the  work- 
ings of  these  agreements.  This  Is  placing  us  at  a  further  dis- 
idvantage  in  our  foreign  trade  relaUont. 

Many  domestic  producers  resent  the  fact  that  appesJ  to  the 
courts  is  barred  under  ttds  legislation  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
▼Ision  that  section  516-B  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  does  not 
apply  In  matters  relating  to  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  Nor 
Is  It  any  longer  necessary  to  make  fact-finding  Investigations 
regarding  the  difference  in  the  oost  of  production  as  between 
this  and  other  countries  before  changing  tariff  rates,  as  was 
the  case  tinder  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

If  this  legislation  is  to  be  reanacted.  It  should  certainly  be 
amended  so  as  to  call  for  congressional  ratification  of  any  fu- 
ttire  trade  agreements  that  may  be  nutde  thereunder.  Every 
agreement  we  make  affects  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. and  it  is  expressly  provided  in  the  Constitution  that 
all  matters  relating  to  taxation  mtist  originate  in  the  House. 

Since  1934  we  have  reduced  the  duty  <m  Imports  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  from  2  to  09  cente  per  pound.  Between  September  3.  1934, 
azKl  December  31.  1939,  the  Treasury  sustained  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue in  this  connection  amounting  to  $138,034,000.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  retail  price  of  sugar  to  the  constuier  has  not  been 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  a  single  mill.  The  chief  beneficiaries 
have  been  two  of  the  biggest  bank*  of  Wall  Street,  which  own 
the  major  portion  of  the  Cuban  sugar  Industry.  All  this  was 
done  In  violation  of  the  constitutional  principle  that  revenue 
legislation  must  originate  in  the  House. 

Viewing  these  agreements  as  treaties,  which  they  really  are, 
It  is  interesting  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  16  of  the  22  coim- 
trles  with  which  we  have  dealt,  they  were  subject  to  some  form 
of  parliamentary  ratification.  Those  who  take  the  position  that 
the  United  States  Senate  cannot  be  trusted  to  perform  Its  proper 
functions  in  this  matter  not  only  ttim  their  backs  upon  the 
Constitution,  but  they  betray  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  processes 
of  popular  govf  nment. 


American  Merchant  Marine 
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HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 


EOrrORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCS 


Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  leave  granted  to 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
for  March  6,  IMO,  with  respect  to  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  our  American  ship  operators  in  adjusting  United 
States  shipping  to  the  difficult  and  abnormal  conditions 
which  have  resulted  from  the  European  war.  FV>r  a  time  it 
appeared  that  the  necessity  of  withdrawal  of  our  ships  from 
the  trades  they  had  developed  over  a  period  of  years  would 
be  a  blow  from  which  the  lines  affected  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  recover,  and  that  the  business  of  operating 
ships  under  United  States  registry  would  not  for  many  years 
be  an  attractive  occupation. 

The  sane  and  far-sighted  treatment  which  has  been  given 
to  the  problem  now  makes  it  appear  that  our  merchant  ma- 
rine not  only  will  survive  the  disaster  but  will  to  a  great 
extent  rejuvenate  Itself  during  the  period  of  restriction.  The 
modern  and  efficient  vessels  which  are  being  constructed  to 
replace  the  obsolete  ships  ^i^ch  it  has  been  necessary  to 
dispose  of  should  place  their  operators  In  excellent  position 
to  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  international  carrying  trade  as 
soon  as  war  conditions  cease. 

T^e  manner  In  which  the  Biaritime  Commission  has  han- 
dled the  difficult  problems  and  the  cooperation  which  has 
been  accorded  by  the  vessel  owners  has  Justified  the  faith  of 
those  of  us  who  sponsored  and  worked  fra-  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  Criticisms  have  been  unfounded,  but 
regardless  of  unjust  criticism,  the  Maritime  Commission  has 
gone  ahead  with  its  patriotic  and  sidendld  work. 

Tlie  editorial  to  which  I  referred  follows: 

A  PROSPEBOTTS  MERCHANT  MABINX 

•nie  American  merchant  marine  haa  completed  the  very  dlfllcult 
adjustment  to  wartime  condiUons  with  notable  success.  Whereaa, 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  It  appeared  that 
a  body  blow  had  been  struck  at  our  shipping,  through  a  combinaticoi 
of  shrewd  management  and  favorable  conditions  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  can  now  look  forward  not  only  to  a  period  ot  pros- 
perity while  the  war  lasts,  but  also  to  regaining  without  delay  ita 
position  on  the  North  Atlantic  routes,  from  which  It  Is  now  barred 
by  the  Neutrality  Act.  as  soon  as  the  conflict  ends. 

Last  November.  86  American-flag  ships  operating  on  trans-Atlan- 
tic routes  were  forced  out  of  these  services  by  the  revised  Neutrality 
Act.  All  of  these  ships  have  now  either  been  put  into  service  on 
other  routes  on  a  charter  basis  or  sold.  In  either  event,  because  of 
the  tenfold  increase  in  ship  values  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war.  the  transactions  have  been  consiuxunated  on  a  very 
remunerative  basis.  Funds  have  thus  been  made  available  to 
finance  the  acquisition  of  new  ships  which  wiU  be  needed  after  the 
war,  If  American  shipping  !s  to  hold  its  own  imder  the  very  keen 
competitive  conditions  that  will  tmdoubtedly  prevaU  at  that  time. 

TTie  American  shipping  lines  affected  by  the  Neutrality  Act  have 
not  only  completed  arrangements  to  keep  all  these  ships  In  opera- 
tion, but  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  also  taken  effective  measures 
to  preserve  their  position  on  the  trans-Atlantic  routes,  through 
chartering  neutral  tonnage  or  through  becoming  agents  for  the 
foreign  buyers  of  their  ships.  The  United  States  Lines,  for  example, 
has  turned  over  eight  vessels  to  a  Beli^an  corporation  for  which  It 
acts  as  agent.  This  enables  it  to  keep  intact  its  large  shore  organ- 
ization in  the  United  States,  so  that  the  United  States  Lines  could 
itself  readily  reenter  the  North  Atlantic  route,  from  which  It  is  now 
barred,  with  new  ships  now  being  btillt  by  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission,  once  the  war  is  at  an  end. 
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The  existing  prosperity  of  the  American  merchant  marine  Is  a 
testimonial  to  the  aoundnew  of  the  program  embodied  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  At  a  time  when  congressional  and 
popular  sentiment  was  dubious  about  the  wisdom  of  reviving  the 
American  merchant  shipping  through  a  subsidy  program,  advo- 
cates of  this  legislation  pointed  out  that  it  was  needed  to  safe- 
guard American  trade  In  the  event  of  war  abroad,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide a  naval  auxiliary.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  our  merchant  marine  Is  a  boon  to  American  foreign  trade  at 
this  time.  Available  freight  space  la  booked  almost  solid,  and  this 
condition  promises  to  continue  unchanged  for  the  duration  of  the 
war. 

F\irthermor*.  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  program  to  the  Government 
win  probably  be  reduced,  because  of  the  provision  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  authorizing  the  Maritime  Commission  to  recapture  earn- 
ings above  10  percent  on  the  capital  of  the  lines,  up  to  the  amoimt 
ol  the  Oovemment  subsidy  received  by  them. 

Needless  to  say,  with  the  end  of  the  war  a  world  surplus  of 
shipping  and  a  very  sharp  decline  in  rates  are  to  be  expected.  How- 
ever, the  American  merchant  marine  will  be  In  a  strong  position 
to  meet  all  competition  offered  at  that  time  because  of  the  great 
ship  replacement  program  now  under  way,  and  because  of  the 
strengthening  of  the  financial  position  of  American  shipping  lines 
made  possible  by  wartime  earnings. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 


ARTXCXX  AND  KDITORIAL  FROM  THK  WASHINGTON  POST 


idr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Washington  ia  fast  becom- 
ing a  treasure  house  of  priceless  masterpieces  of  historic 
documents  and  unbelievably  valuable  books,  documents,  man- 
uscripts, and  folios.  In  this  respect  the  various  art  galleries 
are  known  to  all  the  world,  as  is  the  Congressional  Library,  but 
latterly  there  has  come  into  the  ken  of  eclectic  scholars  the 
realization  that  there  is  another  citadel  of  vast  importance  in 
the  Army  Medical  Ubrary.  Pew  have  caught  the  significance 
of  this  stronghold  of  learning  with  more  trenchant  analyses 
than  writers  in  the  Washington  Post.  One  is  an  editorial  on 
February  10, 1940,  and  the  other  in  a  signed  article  on  Sunday, 
February  11. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  both  in  the  Record  in 
extension  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

(From  th«  Wuhlngton  Post  of  February  10.  1940] 

PUCZLXSS  AMD  UnIQCX 

Few  WMhlngtonlans  reallz*  that  In  this  city  Is  to  be  found  what 
experts  agree  In  defining  as  the  most  valuable  medical  library  in 
the  world. 

The  desoiptlcm  may  sound  exaggerated.  But  It  seems  to  be  the 
unanimous  (^pinion  of  the  physicians  from  every  State  and  many 
countries  who  constantly  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Army  Medical 
Library  at  Seventh  Street  and  Independence  Avenue  8W. .  And  the 
far-flung  reputatlcm  of  tbls  library  was  well  attested  when,  at  its 
centennial  celebration  in  1936.  messages  of  congratulation  poured 
In  from  over  300  foreign  Institutions  of  learning. 

Local  Ignorance  as  to  the  Importance  of  the  Army  Medical  Library 
Is  not  surprising.  Its  work  does  not  lend  itself  to  general  pub- 
licity, and  Its  quarters  are  such  as  to  repel  rather  than  attract 
attenUon.  Nowhere  else  In  the  United  SUtes,  perh^.  is  so  price- 
less a  scientific  collection  so  mlsentbly  housed.  The  building  Is  old 
Ul -equipped,  terribly  overcrowded,  and  not  even  adequately  fire- 
proof. It  also  contains  the  Army  Medical  BCusetmx,  where  toflam- 
mable  materials  are  necenarUy  stared  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  gpnrimmiM. 

In  these  unworthy  surroundings  is  to  be  found  a  colleetlon. 
gathered  over  more  than  a  centtiry  of  continuous  effort,  which  Is 
both  prloeless  and  unique.  The  Army  Medical  Library  poaaeases. 
either  In  original.  In  reprint,  or  in  photostaUc  copy.  vlrtuaUy  every 
medical  pablicatlon  produced  since  the  mvention  of  prlntlxag 

There  are  files  of  unpublished  letters  from  the  most  distin- 
guished doctors  of  modem  times.  Aside  from  manuscripts  and 
documents,  the  collection  numbers  dose  to  a  million  volxunea.  all 
now  subject  to  unneceaaary  deterioration  becauae  of  the  total 
absence  of  modem  preservation  faculties. 

Over  and  above  the  books  and  papers  there  Is.  in  the  great 
index  Catalog  of  the  Army  Medical  Ubrary.  a  world-famous 
adjunct  to  medical  research.    Here,  kept  constantly  up  to  date 


by  the  little  staff.  Is  a  complete  bibllofrraphy  In  five  languages  on 
everjrthlng  pertaining  to  medicine,  sxirgery.  and  allied  subjects. 
Practically  all  of  the  vast  material  covered  In  this  recurrent 
catalog  U  available  at  the  Ubrary. 

Within  the  next  month,  as  pa.-t  of  the  hearings  on  the  War 
E>epartment  appropriation  bill,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  will  consider  a  modest  estimate  of 
•600,000.  designed  to  purchase  a  site  and  prepare  plans  for  a 
new  building  which  will  more  adequately  house  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Library  and  Museum.  Whatever  the  needs  of  other  forms  of 
national  defense,  there  Is  no  part  of  the  ciurent  Army  estimates 
more  worthy  of  public  support  than  this  relatively  tiny  Item. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  Congress  authorized  a  new  building  to 
replace  the  present  antiquated  Army  Medical  Museum,  erected  In 
1887.  Economy  of  a  glaringly  penny-wise  pound-foolish  variety 
has  heretofore  blocked  action  under  this  authorization.  In  view 
of  the  long  delays  and  the  urgent  need  In  providing  this  new 
building,  the  least  that  can  be  done  at  this  session  Is  to  make 
a  start  In  a  matter  so  patently  overdue. 
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(From  the  Washington  Poet  of  February  11,  1940] 

Neglected  TKEASintzs 

(By  Joseph  M.  Lalley) 

PLIGHT  or  THE  ARMT   MEDICAL   LCBEABT 

In  Independence  Avenue.  Just  beyond  the  old  building  of  the 
National  Museum.  Is  another  of  those  dismal  brick  facades,  which 
like  the  bronze  brigadiers,  fill  Washington  with  so  many  mournful 
examples  of  how  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  gen- 
erations. But  this  particular  facade  Is  also  an  Illustration  of  how 
one  generation  may  neglect  its  most  precious  heritage  from 
another. 

For  tbls  ugly,  almost  squalid,  building  is  the  repository  of  one 
of  America's  chief  contributions  to  the  well-being  of  humanity. 
Wc  have  It  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  William  H.  Welsh  that 
the  Army  Medical  Library  and  its  work  have  been  of  even  greater 
Importance  to  medical  science  than  discovery  of  anaesthetic  sur- 
gery or  the  conquest  of  yellow  fever.  But  this  Is  a  fact  better 
realized  In  Paris,  or  London,  or  Berlin,  or  Tokyo,  or  Rio  than  In 
Washington. 

There  are  many  great  medical  libraries  in  the  United  States — at 
Tale  and  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  and  Chicago,  for  example. 
But  neither  on  this  continent  nor  abroad  Is  there  any  that  is  even 
remotely  comparable  to  the  one  here  in  Washington.  Within  its 
dingy  walls  is  a  congeries  of  medical  information  of  well-nigh 
cosmic  completeness.  Here  the  student  can  find  either  in  original 
or  (what  will  serve  his  purpose  as  well)  in  reprint  or  photostat 
copy,  virtually  anjrthlng  of  Importance  ever  written  to  any  civilized 
langtiage,  living  or  dead,  relating  to  any  phase  or  division  of  medl- 
dhe  or  surgery. 

One  fimctlon  of  this  library  is  of  such  heroic  magnitude  that 
Diderot  himself  would  have  been  aghast  at  the  audacity  of  it.  This 
Is  the  compilation  and  publication  of  the  index  catalog  now  in 
Its  fifty-first  voltune  and  to  continue,  it  is  hoped,  ad  Infinitum. 
It  is  probably  the  nearest  thing  in  existence  to  that  "world  brain" 
wistfully  envisaged  in  the  daydreams  of  Mr.  H.  O.  WeUs.  Together 
these  volumes  form  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  whatever  by 
any  courtesy  can  be  called  medical  literature. 

Since  1880  these  volumes  have  made  their  appearance  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  a  year,  though  from  time  to  time  publication  has 
been  interrupted  by  epidemics  of  congressional  parsimony.  A  volume 
nowadays  comprises  about  1,000  pages  and  comprehends  only  such 
references  as  may  be  grouped  under  a  single  mitlal  letter.  Some- 
times references  under  a  single  classification — such  as  "Blood"  for 
example,  in  volvime  B— will  occupy  between  150  and  200  pages 
About   12  years  are  now  required   to  complete  an  alphabetical 

OBlrl0S* 

The  first   series,   begim   In   1880.   covers  everything   between   the 
mvention  of  printing  and  the  publication  of  the  respective  volumes 
Each  volume  of  each  subsequent  series  has.  therefore    taken  up 
precisely  where  Its  predecessor  of  the  same  index  letter  left  off 
The  current  series  Is  the  fourth. 

The  hiatus  between  volimfies  of  the  same  letter  was  formerly 
bridged  by  the  privately  subsidized  publication  of  an  Index 
Medlcus.  but  this  had  to  be  abandoned  after  the  stoppage  of 
funds.  So  there  are  now  only  the  quarterly  cumulative  Indexes 
pubUshed  by  the  Journal  of  the  Amerlacn  Medlc&l  AssoclaUon  and 
the  library's  card  catalog  of  some  4.000.000  cards. 

Deqjlte  the  enormous  and  ever-enlarging  scope  of  this  work  an 
Incredible  standard  of  typographic  exactitude  is  maintained  Suc- 
cessive galley  and  page  proofs  are  examined  almost  microscopically 
for  such  flaws  as  wrongly  slanted  accents,  missing  umlauts  Inter- 
loping commas.  Titles  may  appear  In  English.  French,  derman. 
Italian,  ^^anlah.  or  Portuguese,  but  those  from  other  lamniaces 
are  translated  into  English.  Where  necessary— as.  for  example 
from  the  Russian  or  Turkish— the  names  of  authors  are  trans-' 
llterated  as  closely  as  the  Roman  alphabet  permits.  Proof-correc- 
tion costs  are  sometimes  as  high  as  SI. 000  a  volume 

Besides  thousands  of  medical  books,  the  library  coUects  classi- 
fies, and  Indexes  each  year  the  contents  of  about  2,000  medical  and 
fclentiflc  Journals  In  18  languages,  and  steadUy  augments  lu 
pUes  of  hospital.  Insane  asylum,  public  health  reoorU  and  Its 
treastirles  of  clinical  sUtistlcs.  »~*—    »«*    *•- 

When  a  group  of  index  cards  has  been  incorporated  Into  the 
Index  catalog  and  the  last  proof  has  been  approveO,  the  cards 


•re  destroyed.  Otherwise  Washington  must  one  of  these  days  find 
Itself  as  completely  buried  beneath  layers  of  pasteboard  as  it  was 
once  buried  imder  the  pleistocene  glaciers. 

A  thousand  copies  of  each  volume  of  the  index  catalog  are 
printed  and  are  dUtrlbuted  among  aU  the  Important  medical  and 
general  reference  libraries  of  the  world.  They  pass  without  chal- 
lenge throiigh  blockades  and  across  fortified  and  giiarded  frontiers 

But,  Important  as  it  is  to  the  world  and  to  humanity  the  index 
catalog  Is  only  half  the  story.  The  Ubrary  collection  Is  the  other 
This  Is  not  merely  the  largest  collection  in  the  field.  It  is  larger  than 
many  great  general  collections.  It  amounts  now  to  about  a  million 
items,  whereas  the  Yale  Library  has  something  like  a  million  and 
a  half.  Harvard's  something  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  and 
Princeton's  something  more  than  700.000. 

Nor  is  the  Surgeon  Oeneral's  Library  merely  of  scientific  In- 
terest. It  has  treasure  for  the  bibUophile.  antiquary,  the  human- 
istic scholar,  the  historian,  the  sculptor  and  painter,  and  even 
indeed,  for  the  common  reader.  Of  the  600  known  medical  in- 
ciuiabula  (books  published  between  A.  D.  1438  and  1500)  the  li- 
brary possesses  450,  Including  De  Medlclnus  Unlversallbxis,  com- 
monly thought  to  be  the  first  wboUy  medical  work  printed 
anywhere. 

There  Is  a  collection  of  fourteenth  century  manuscripts,  many 
of  which  have  never  been  put  Into  modern  English.  There  is  an 
Impressive  collection  of  rare  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
books  (the  germinal  age  of  scientiflc  medicine),  includintr  the 
famous  Rellglo  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  There  Is  a  com- 
plete file  of  all  the  theses  published  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
There  are  large  files  of  letters,  other  biographical  morsels  relating 
to  such  lllustrlovis  medicos  as  Osier.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Lister, 
Charcot,  Reed,  and  a  hundred  others,  and  thousands  of  portraits. 
Finally  there  are  the  Immense  actuarial  files  that  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  sum  value  of  all  this  stuff — some  of  It  Irreplaceable — is  prob- 
ably beyond  any  reckoning.  For  years  it  has  all  been  housed  In  the 
mean  and  obsolete  edifice  that  it  shares  with  the  Army  Medical 
Musetmi.  The  selectmen  of  almost  any  fairly  prosperous  vlUage 
might  look  down  their  noses  at  such  a  building  were  it  offered  as  a 
home  of  the  local  circulating  public  Ubrary.  It  Is  certainly  not  fire- 
proof, the  roof  frequently  leaks,  and  it  Is  so  desperately  cramped 
inside  that  there  are  few  places  where  one  can  extend  an  elbow 
without  bruising  It  against  a  bookshelf. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  wretched  inadequacy  of  these  quarters  was 
apparent  to  every  visitor.  Five  years  ago  it  appeared  that  the  physi- 
cal limits  of  possible  shelf  expansion  had  been  reached.  But  the 
present  librarian.  Col.  Harold  W.  Jones,  by  curtailing  the  already 
meager  space  available  to  readers  and  by  arranging  books  along 
corridors  and  In  the  basement  somehow  managed  to  accommodate 
the  new  acquisitions.  But  now  only  the  roof  and  the  sidewalk 
remain — and  the  spaces  occupied  here  and  throughout  the  building 
by  buckets  of  water. 

These  buckets,  of  course,  would  be  oS  precious  little  help  in  the 
case  of  a  serious  fire.  That  la  not  their  purpose,  however.  They 
represent  an  effort  by  the  librarian  to  mitigate  ravages  that  an 
ancient  steam-heating  system  makes  upon  priceless  binding,  parch- 
ment and  paper.  Here  are  no  air-condltloned  vaults  and  stack 
rooms,  no  such  apparatus  for  the  treatment  and  preservation  of 
books  and  documents  as  Is  available  In  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
The  National  Archives.  Some  of  the  more  valuable  bindings  are 
rubbed  occasionally  with  lanolin  or  some  other  preparation,  but 
that  is  about  all  that  is  possible  In  the  circumstances. 

Six  months  ago  Surgeon  Oeneral  Magee  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  that  the  point  has  st  last  been  reached  where  "by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  any  more  books  be  received  unless 
something  is  done."  That  is  a  way  of  saying  that  unless  the 
Ubrary  is  provided  within  a  year  or  two  with  new  quarters  it 
must  suspend  its  most  valuable  function  and  resign  the  high  and 
xinlque  role  it  occupies  In  whatever  may  be  left  of  modem  clvill- 
Bation.  Ultimately  It  may  mean  that  the  collection  must  be  dis- 
persed. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $3,750,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  building  for  the  Army  Medical 
Library.  This  benignant  gesture  was  merely  an  imprimatur.  The 
Secretary  of  War  is  now  free,  within  the  limits  of  that  sum,  to 
have  a  new  edifice  built  for  the  library— whenever  and  if  ever 
he  gets  the  money.     He  has  not  got  it  yet. 

The  new  War  Department  budget,  however,  does  contain,  among 
the  Surgeon  General's  estimates,  a  special  item  of  $600,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  site.  But  with  Congreas  in  its  present  temper, 
and  with  the  estimates  for  national  defense  tremendously  swollen, 
the  fate  of  this  Item  appears  precarious. 

The  Army,  of  course.  Is  vastly  proud  of  the  library  and  of  the 
world-wide  6clat  that  surrounds  it.  Throughout  the  aU  103  years 
of  Its  history  it  has  been  an  Army  enterprise,  and  It  was  an  Army 
surgeon.  Col.  John  Shaw  Billings,  whose  genltxs  conceived  the 
Index  catalog  and  whose  devotion  and  energy  transformed  a 
slender  and  tmlmportant  collection  at  bcxsks  to  one  which  in  Its 
field  surpassed  both  the  Blbllotheqtie  Nationale  and  the  London 
Museum. 

All  the  same.  It  Is  unlikely  that  many  high  officers  outside  the 
Medical  Corps,  give  any  great  attention  to  the  concerns  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  library.  None  of  them,  of  course,  would  dream  of 
parting  with  it.  No  military  finance  expert,  probably,  would  think 
of  interfering  with  the  $61.CKX)  the  library  receives  annually  for 
the  wages  of  its  incongruously  meager  staff,  or  the  funds  it  obtains 


for  the  purchase  of  Its  books  or  with  the  $30,000  or  so  that  pays 
for  the  publication  of  Index  catalc«.  But  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  hagglings  with  the  congressit^nal  committee,  it  may  mean 
the  difference  between  a  few  extra  tanks  or  bombing  planes  there 
may  be  a  temptation  to  let  the  library  wait  another  year  for  a  new 
home. 

But  It  has  already  waited  too  many  years,  and  can  wait  no 
longer. 

Lower  Living  Standard   Exists  Under  New  Deal 
Than  American  People  Enjoyed  15  Yesirs  Ago 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  under  permission  granted 
I  insert  an  article  that  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sun  which  presents  a  picture  of  our  economic  position  that  is 
all  too  often  overlooked  by  the  American  people. 

LowEB  LiviWG  Standard  EScists  UimrR  New  Deal  Thaw  AscntiCAir 
People  Enjoyed  15  Yeabs  Ago — FessaAL  Job  Holoebs  and  Bank 
DEPOsnoas  Onlt  Ones  To  Celebrate — Government  Scale  Lav- 
ish— CoNsrrMEH,  Farmer,  and  Bxtsinessmam  Find  LmLX  Reason 
To  Join  Roosevelt  Anniversaht  Party 

(By  Phelps  Adams) 

After  7  years  of  the  New  Deal,  the  American  people  are  adjusting 
themselves  to  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  they  enjoyed  16  years 
ago,  while  the  American  Government  is  operating  on  the  most  lavish 
scale  in  peacetime  history,  a  survey  made  by  the  Sun  revealed 
today. 

As  new  dealers  prepared  to  celebrate,  on  Monday  next,  the  sev- 
enth anniversary  of  President  Roosevelt's  inauguration,  and  to 
cheer  for  a  third  time,  a  study  of  the  Nation's  economic  condition 
indicated  that  there  are  only  two  major  groups  in  all  the  land  who 
will  have  any  compelling  reason  to  Join  that  celebration — ^the  bank 
depositors  and  the  Federal  Job  holders. 

The  consumer,  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  businessman,  and  old 
John  Public,  in  general,  will  have  little  occasion  to  participate  In 
the  festivities.  They  have  in  most  cases  less  money,  fewer  oppor- 
tunities, and  more  burdens  than  they  had  In  those  normal  pleasant 
years  of  1925  and  1926  that  nestled  peacefully  between  the  war 
hysteria  of  1919  and  the  exploded  bubble  of  1929. 

SHOWS  NEW  DEAL  FAILX7RX 

For  thoee  who  want  the  cold,  bard.  Inescapable  facts,  together 
with  the  sources  from  which  they  were  derived,  the  tal>le  published 
in  adjoining  colimms  will  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  way 
in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  American  people  have  fared  under 
the  Roosevelt  administration. 

That  table  shows  the  average  economic  condition  of  America 
during  the  7  lean  years  of  the  New  Deal  and  during  the  7  preced- 
ing years,  which  seem  fat  by  comparison,  althoiigh  they,  too,  feU 
far  below  the  standards  which  the  Oovemment's  own  statistical 
agencies  regard  as  normal. 

On  closer  study,  however,  it  reveals  mcn'e  than  that.  It  shows 
the  utter  failure  of  one  New  Deal  experiment  after  another  and 
the  complete  fnistratlon  of  the  "brain  trust's"  long-range  schemes 
for  a  planned  economy. 

Although  committed  by  the  party  platform  to  a  sound  currency, 
the  first  experiment  which  the  New  Deal  tried  was  inOstion.  The 
table  shows  the  result.  The  doLar  figures  in  the  first  column 
refer  to  good,  old-fashioned  100-oent  dollars  redeemable  In  gold. 
Thoee  In  the  second  column  refer  to  New  Deal  doUart  worth  only 
59  cents;  but  even  on  this  basis  the  unbroken  grip  cf  depression 
is  clearly  revealed.  The  various  economic  groups  ha^w  fewer  69- 
cent  dollarB  today  than  they  had  100-oent  dollars  befon*. 

TT7BNKD   TO    PT7MP  PRIMING 

Next  the  New  Deal  turned  to  pump  priming  and  deficit  q)ending, 
piling  up  debts  and  taxes  in  the  hope  of  ralHlng  the  national  in- 
ccxne;  but,  as  the  table  shows,  they  failed  again.  Tlie  Amflfiean 
people  have  had  nine  and  one-quarter  billion  dollars  less  national 
mcome  to  spend  each  year  than  they  had  before  the  New  Deal. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment,  the  Roosevelt  academi- 
cians launched  a  share- the -work  program,  decreeing  a  sliorter  work- 
ing week.  No  luck.  Throughout  the  7  New  Deal  years  there  haa 
been  an  average  of  ten  and  one-half  million  unemployed  workers, 
and  today  there  are  still  ten  and  one-third  million. 

To  Increase  consumer  purchasing  power  the  administration  atrov* 
desperately  to  raise  wa^es,  but  today  the  wage  eanusrs  and  the 
salaried  workers  get  $9,300,000,000  a  year  less  In  their  puy  vawlope* 
than  they  did  in  the  7  years  before  Rooaevelt. 
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HAVB 

Beyond  that  he  bM  been  plunged  by  the  Wagner  Act  Into  an  In- 
dustrial war  unparalMad  In  American  hlatory.  The  ntmiber  of 
■uUies  has  incireaaed  316  percent  In  the  Rooserelt  era,  while  the 
numbar  at  worker*  who  have  mffered  from  the—  ctrUua  has  almost 
trebled. 

Under  ita  Mcial-welfare  srognun  the  New  Deal  haa  ipent,  on  tha 
average,  a  pitiful  |3eXXX)4)00  a  jrear  for  better  houaing  for  the  aub- 
m«rgcd  third;  but  private  rseldentlal  building  has  dedinsd  00 
percent  in  the  eaoie  period. 

Tndajr  prtvau  sourees  spend  M,OOOX)OOX>00  leaa  on  the  construction 
of  honiea,  faetortea,  and  Hoillar  buiUUnp  than  ttiay  did  Mflti  year 
prior  to  IMS. 

And  as  for  bttalnaaa  and  Indtiatrj,  tbelra,  indeed,  baa  been  a  aad 
Mt«t«  under  the  Booaevelt  admlBletratlon.  Unfortunately,  the 
rederal  Reserve  Board  haa  no  flgurea  which  wiu  afford  a  contrast  of 
tba  7>year  perloda  In  ttaa  number  of  buatnaia  and  oommerclal 
failures. 

The  only  statlatiea  available  on  this  subject  Included  all  real 
eaute  and  financial  falluree  up  tintu  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal, 
but  ignored  bankruptdaa  In  theee  flelda  thereafter. 
ranjB  to  atmvzva  waw  mua. 

The  reports  of  Dun  and  Bradstrcet,  however,  show  that  83,033 
flrms  which  had  apparently  survived  the  depreeslon  were  unable  to 
weather  the  New  Deal  failed  for  a  total  of  nearly  •2,000,000,000. 

Dividends  paid  by  corporatlona  shrank  to  the  tune  of  one  and 
one-third  billions,  while  new  capital  Inveeted  in  productive  enter- 
prise dwindled  from  a  pre>New  Deal  average  nearly  four  billions  a 
year  to  an  innnlteelmaf  three  htindred  and  seventy-one  millions  In 
1939.  under  the  preaeure  of  hostile  Oovemment  competition,  punl- 
Uve  tax  leglalation.  and  the  Securttlea  and  Ischaugs  Act. 

And  throughout  thla  period  the  Oovemment  at  Washington  ex- 
tended lu  long  arm  furtber  and  further  Into  territory  that  had 
previously  lain  beyond  the  scope  of  Its  operations,  seldng  new 
powers,  and  exercising  new  controla  until  today  It  takea  almoet 
twice  aa  ouny  Fedaral  employeea  to  perform  the  task  of  Oovem- 
ment as  it  did  in  1933  wben  President  Booeevelt  assumed  office. 

BAmU  ABB  SAFIB  MOW 

In  one  field  only  haa  the  Preeldent  achieved  real  and  substantial 
success,  for  although  Americana  have  lees  money  today  than  they 
had  under  other  administrations  at  least  they  have  a  safer  bank  In 
wbich  to  put  it. 

During  the  7  years  before  tbs  Rooeevelt  inaugxiratlon  an  average 
at  more  than  1.100  banka  failed  annually.  In  1933,  of  course,  the 
toll  waa  enormoua.  Some  4,000  banka  doaed  during  the  Rooeevelt 
bank  holiday  In  March  had  not  reopened  their  doors  by  the  end 
of  the  following  June,  but  since  that  year  tbe  average  niunber  of 
bank  failures  has  been  tielow  SO.  and  becauas  of  the  Oovemment 
instzrance  provided  the  losa  to  depoaltora  haa  been  negligible. 

This  then  la  the  record  of  the  New  Deal  In  domestic  affairs  as 
It  celebratea  Ita  seventh  anniversary.  No  new  program  is  In  the 
making,  and  no  new  leglalation.  aimed  at  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems It  has  failed  to  eolve.  has  been  placed  before  Congress.  So 
far  as  It  ever  will  be  comjtfeted  under  the  Preeldent 's  preeent  term 
of  office  the  New  Deal  atanda  In  Ita  flnlahed  form  today. 

OOMTBOVnST  RAa  BAGD 

For  at  least  5  of  theee  7  years,  controversy  has  raged  over  the 
oueetlon  of  whether  euch  recovery  aa  has  been  experienced  since 
the  nadir  of  1993  haa  been  due  to,  or  in  qtite  of,  the  p^tpff/TM  ad- 
vanced by  Preeldent  Roosevelt  and  hla  brain  trusters. 

On  thla  queetlon  the  monthly  statistical  bulletin  published  by 
the  Leagtie  of  Natlona  sheds  significant  light.  In  the  December 
Issue  is  a  table  showing  the  d^ree  of  industrial  lecoveiy  experl- 
anoed  by  each  of  21  natlona  up  to  the  doae  of  year  1938. 

In  17  of  thoee  oountrlee  the  wheels  of  indiistry  were  htmmilng 
much  more  rapidly  and  more  profitably  than  they  were  in  the  peak 
year  of  1939. 

The  list,  published  below,  shows  the  percentage  by  which  Indua- 
tnal  production  in  each  nation  roae  or  fell  from  the  level  of  1929 : 

N  ahon  PercerU  change 

T^^via^ ..._.._  ........  ..^ ^ +74 

Oiaeoe . _. IIIIZII  +M 

Finland — .f  M 

BulgarlA.  ......... . _...^— -f  M 

Sweden ^.46 

tttonla..... - -_«— - .  -f46 

Chile ___, +87 

Denmark +86 

I|niw«nlft  ^  J2 

Germany ZilZlZlZilZllZllZlllZZZlZllZZ  +39 

Poland . +18 

United  Kingdom +18 

Necherlanda ^ +  4 

Canada  — 10 

mace _._ _ —94 

United  SUtea -28 

Betgmw* —30 


Neighboring  Canada  had  enjoyed  25  percent  more  recovery  than 
bad  the  United  Statea,  while  Great  Britain  chalked  up  62  percent 
more.  And  among  21  natlona  of  the  world,  the  United  Statea  stood 
twentieth. 

tsvEM   Fas-aoosBVB.T  TSABa  coMTBAvrBD  wtm   ma   T    umna   ma 

KXW  DSAI. 

WAaKWOTOw.  March  f. 

The  following  table  shows  what  the  New  Deal  haa  done  during 
Ite  7  yeara  in  power  for  the  American  Nation  as  a  wbols  and 
for  the  major  economic  groupe  which  it  oompnsas. 

Reoantly  at  Hyde  Park  the  Piealdent  preeented  a  etnea  of 
flguraa  abowlng  the  prograee  of  raoovery  alnee  1989.  Of  oouree, 
a  oomparlaon  with  the  boom  year  of  1939  would  have  yielded  an 
extremaly  daprsaalng  picture. 

•inae  neither  of  theee  methoda  affords  a  fair  and  helpful 
ogt,  thara  la  praaantad  in  the  table  below  a  compartaon  of  the 
7  pre-Naw  Deal  yeara— 4  of  proeperity  and  8  of  stark  depreeelon— 
and  the  7  New  Deal  years  of  recovery. 

The  companion  covers  every  field  that  the  President  men- 
tioned in  his  sutement,  together  with  a  ntimber  of  other  eco- 
nomic flelda  which  he  Ignored,  Including  that  in  which  the 
New  Deal  aoored  its  greateet  achievement — the  curtailment  of 
bank  failures: 


Oeaml: 

Nntlonal  Inoome  (1-A) 

Number  uncmuloyed  worken 
(2) 

Fwleral  tai  burden  (3-B> 

Cost  n(  ysderal  OovernmeDt 
(>-B) 

Chanye  In  public  debt  In  7  vran 
(»-B)  

Chance  In  per  caplu  public  debt 
(»-B) 

Number  of  bank  r>Uurcs  (6-C).. 
For  Ubor: 

Weekly  pay  roll  of  (sctory  work- 
era  (5) .   ... 

Totml  noMMjicultural  employ- 
ment  (&-jT. 

Kumber  of  strikes  (5)  

Nombers  of  workers  afrected(5) . 
For  busineas  and  indu-stry: 

Index  of  Industrial  production 
(«-E) 

Av«race  of  00 bond  prices  (7-0).. 
For  the  consumer; 

Wages  and  nlsries  (1) 

Interest  received  by  Individuals 
(1) 

Dividends   received   by   Indi- 
viduals (1) 

For  the  fumer: 

Cash  iDCome  tnm  ssIm  (4) 

Benefit  paymenu  from  Federal 
Oovemment  (4) 

Total  farm  income  (4) 

Cost  of  numlnx  Depsrtment  of 
Agrieulture  (4) 

Value  of  agrteultural  exports  (1) . 

VataeofiVrioultural  imports  (4). 

Cflmmortltyjprtce  index  (5-D).. 

Index  of  430  common  stoca 
(7-D).. 

Amoimt  of  new  capital  issnn 
(8) 

AH  exports,  dollar  value  (1) 

All  imports,  dollar  value  (1) 

Dividends  paid  by  corporations 
(10-F) 

Bflddentlal     baOding,     Index 
(•-K) 

Private  eonstraetlan  (1) 

OevcmmenteoDstmetloa.  Fed- 
eral. State,  local  (l-H)  

Department-store  sales  (I) 

Cars  of  revenue  frslgbt  loaded 


i%. 


For  the  Federal  Job  bolder:  Number 

la  executive  depert- 

lU  (11) 


Avitareof  7pre- 

Ni»w  IVal  y«*ars, 

1930  lo  1033. 

Inclusive 


•eo.  06Z  000, 000 

4,830,000 
t3.  047, 000, 000 

13.  Mi,  000, 000 

-11,038,000,000 

-CI  « 
1.128 

$109. 25%  000 

33,822.000 

7M 

301.000 

08 
99.8 

»4«.7tn,000,000 
83,300.000,000 

$4,800,000,000 

10, 043. 000, 000 

0 
10, 043, 000, 000 

1181,739,000 

tl,  430.  QUO.  000 

$1,  720. 000  000 

$87.3 

122 

$3.  530.  OnO.  000 

$3,  ooa  000,  noo 

$3.  369.  UUU.  UOO 

r.  277,  ooa  000 

70 

$0,410,  ooa  000 

$3,307,000,000 
$3,931,494,000 

42,  Tea,  000 


Aviraseof?  Vew  I  -,„  . 
I>al  ypam,  I9T3  |  '  r"*"* 
to  1039,  iDcluelvo      chanse 


$00,783,000,000 

ia  81 7. 000 
K  331,000, 000 

r,  570. 000. 000 

+$30.  o».  ooa  000 

+$192.41 
613 


$148,  334.  000 

32,136.000 

l.WS 

1.170,300 


03 
85.4 

$37,300,000,000 

$4. 000.  ooa  000 

$3,740,000,000 
r.  255. 000. 000 

$442,000,000 
$7. 007, 000.  000 

$831.4.\5,000 

$738. 01)0,  000 

$1,074,000,000 

$77.7 

87 

$r.ao.  000. 000 
$2.  W7. 000.  ino 

$2.  134. 000. 000 

$5,061,000,000 

33 
$2, 322,  ooa  000 

$1,800,000,000 
$3.  2Sfl,  399, 000 

$2,»H000 
771,  $30 


-13 

+130 
+  10 

+92 


-13 

-5 

+215 
+291 


-5 
-9 

-30 

— « 

-23 

-30 

"-ii 

+414 
-48 
-38 
-11 

-29 

-82 
-35 

-37 

-18 

-m 


-30 
-17 

-28 


+31 


Nora.— <A)  FtgoTM  for  1938,  1927,  sad  1938,  ansTsUsble  at  DepartmMit  of  Com- 
merea.  MopUsd  by  Kattonal  Barsau  of  Reonomie  Research.  (B)  Ftaeal  yews.  (C) 
Teebokauy,  bank  suspenstoos.  (D)  1930  avera«e  e<)uala  100.  (E)  1923-20  averaas 
equals  100.  (F)  Flcurss  for  7-year  periods  unavallahle.  comparisoo  to  for  fr-ycar 
periods.  (0)  Prleed  from  sverafs  yieUls.  (H)  Exdudss  W.  P.  A.  (J)  Excludes 
aO  work  relief. 

Souks:  (I)  Depertraent  of  Conumrm.  (7)  Anwrtesa  Federstlon  of  Labor. 
(S)  U.  8.  Triaaury  Department.  (4)  Department  of  Acrleoltun.  (0)  Bureau  of 
Labor  StatlstlcB,  Department  of  Labor.  (0)  Federal  Reaerve  System.  C7)  Standard 
StatlstiOB.  (8)  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  adjusted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  ellmloato  Investment  trusts  and  holding  companies  up  to  1930.  (9)  Aaso- 
ciatton  of  American  Bailroads.  UOJ  Bureau  of  Internal  Eevenus.  ClU  U.  8.  Clrll 
Eerrise  ^ *-^- 
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Mat  13,  1939. 


Ur.  w.  A. 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  does  not  make  use 
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Savee  for  the  Goose  But  Not  for  the  Gander 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARe"e.  HOFFMAN 

or  BncmoAx 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap,  Mwtk  it,  1940 


OaUMUmWT   gUPPORTBtg    LODOB>   AMD   TRAMSPORTB)   AT 

WAamjfOToif  AT  GovmnoMT  Exnum-uniBERa  of 

UHXTSD  BOTt'  BRIOADB  OP  AMBUOA  DINXBD  8KZLTKR  AT 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    ISr.  Speaker,  the  House  today  voted  to 

table  Resolution  403,  through  which  Z  sought  Information  aa 
to  the  authority  under  which  membm  of  the  American  Youth 
Congress,  which  permiU  Communlfta  among  ita  adherents, 
were  transported  and  lodged  at  Wort  Myer  at  Government 
expense. 

The  War  Department  reported  that  the  requeat  for  this 
entertainment  by  the  War  Deptftmeat  came  from  the  White 
House  and  that  the  shelter  was  gtren  because  there  was  an 
emergency;  that  Is,  that  the  young;  delegates  did  not  have 
shelter. 

The  fact  is  that  two  hotels,  the  BMiltt  and  the  Grafton,  had 
been  asked  and  bad  agreed  to  take  emn  of  500  of  these  dele- 
gates, but  Uiat  the  accommodatloas  were  not  used,  evidently 
because  some  of  the  young  folks  woe  later  quartered,  at  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  request,  at  the  Shorebam.  some  at  the  Indus- 
trial Home,  and  some,  if  the  Washington  Post  be  correct,  at 
Fort  llyer. 

Ihe  amount  Involved  is  trifling.  The  principle  involved  is 
vital.  It  is  this:  Can  a  member  of  the  White  House  family 
order  or  request  accommodations  and  transportation  for  the 
members  of  any  and  all  organlaationa  which  come  to  Wash- 
ington? 

As  bearing  upon  that  question,  I  read  from  certain  corre- 
spondence having  to  do  with  the  request  of  the  United  Boys' 
Brigades  of  America  for  like  ateoommodatlona.  First  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Walter  A.  Kocrber,  national  com- 
mander of  the  United  Boys'  Brigades  of  America,  dated  May 
18,  1939.  and  signed  by  Mcrj.  Gen.  E.  8.  Adams,  The  Adju- 
tant General,  which  states,  in  substance,  that  the  War  De- 
partment is  without  authority  to  donate.  loan,  or  sell  Federal 
property  for  any  purpose,  esccept  as  may  be  specifically  pro- 
vided by  Congress.  This  was  in  aoewer  to  the  request,  for 
the  use  of  the  United  Boys'  Brigades  <a  America,  of  Army 
cots  and  blankets  to  be  used  in  Baltimore  on  the  20th  and 
aist  of  May.  1939. 

I  also  insert  a  letter  of  Febraary  16.  1940,  written  to  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  same  subject. 
Among  other  things,  this  letter  states  that  the  writer  cannot 
understand  why  members  of  the  American  Youth  Congress, 
an  organlaation  which  harbors  Communists,  received  at  Fort 
Myer  accommodations  which  were  denied  to  a  patriotic  and 
religious  organixation. 

The  correspondence  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Koerber  includes  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  Mra.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  in 
whJch  ttoe  states  that  the  Fort  Myer  accommodations  were 
granted  "u  an  emergency  for  160  boyg  who  had  no  place  to 
sleep.** 

No  one  would  suggest  that  the  boys  should  not  be  taken 
care  of.  but  certainly  in  Washington,  where  ample  funds  are 
avallaUe  for  relief.  It  is  not  niirngnniT  to  run  counter  to 
either  the  statutes  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the  instruc- 
tions given  the  War  Department. 

Other  letters  referring  to  the  same  matter  are  here  inserted 
and  these  letters  are  as  follows: 


UNrrxD  Bora'  Bkxoaobs  of  Amxsica, 
__  Baltimore.  Mtf«  March  i,  1940. 

The  Honorable  Class  I.  RomcAW, 

Hou»e  of  R€prt»entativ€$,  Wa$h1ngton.  D.  O. 

DBAa  Ma.  Hoftman:  I  enclose  harewltii  eoplaa  of  Istters  whioh  X 

am  Btirs  wUl  bs  of  intarast  to  you  in  oonnaction  with  tba  Bouaa 

Raaolution  No.  403,  which  you  racentljr  aubmtttad.  and  wbleb  I 

undantand  haa  baan  raferrad  to  tba  Oommittaa  on  Military  ASalis. 

Baapactfullj  yours, 
^  .  W.  A.  momamk, 

Ineloauraa.  national  Oantnandar. 

Hon.  Asnwsw  J.  Mav, 

Chairman.  Committet  on  MUUmrt  Affain. 

Hou»«  of  Mtpreientattvea.  Wa§hingtoH,  D.  a. 

X>EAR  Ma,  Mat:  X  understand  from  Oongraasman  Ooui  that  Con- 
greaamaa  Class  B.  KomcAir,  of  Mlohlgan,  introduead  Ifousa  Raso> 
lution  No.  403,  which  has  basn  rafsrrsd  to  your  ootniiUttas. 

Snelosad  U  a  copy  of  a  lattw-  which  X  wrote  to  Congreasman 
CoLB  on  rebruanr  IS,  1040.  together  with  a  oopjr  of  a  letter  which 
X  have  racalvad  from  Mra,  Daanor  Rooaavalt. 

Tou  will  alao  find  encloead  aaveral  pagae  wbich  X  bava  taken 
from  the  Llfs  magaalns  cutsd  rsteuary  M,  IMO.  X  thought  tbls 
information  might  be  useful  to  you.  X  didn't  want  to  botbar 
Congressman  Colz  after  be  haa  been  ao  kind  to  ua,  tharafora. 
I  am  taking  the  Uberty  of  sending  these  Itama  direct  to  you. 

I  would  appreciate  your  letting  me  Itnow  Just  what  tbs  outcome 
of  this  investlcstion  Is  so  that  f  can  In  turn  report  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  organisation. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  A.  Kotasaa, 

,_  _  National  Commander. 

\  WAKoerber*smb ) 

cc  Ck)ngressman  Clare  E.  Hoffman. 
Bncloaurea. 

ICopyl 

PcsauABT  15,  1040. 

The  Honorable  Whjjam  P.  Colk,  Jr.. 

Hotise  of  Repreaentativea.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deas  Mb.  Colz:  On  May  15.  1089,  I  forwarded  you  a  letter 
rsquestlng  yotir  assistance  in  borrowing  200  oots  and  tdankets  to 
provide  sleeping  accommodations  for  members  of  our  organisa- 
tion, who  are  boys  ranging  In  age  from  13  to  18  years,  coming 
from  varlotu  cities  in  the  eastern  part  c€  the  country.  I  informed 
you  at  that  tlma  tbat  we  bad  permission  to  use  tbe  Rlctamoiid 
Market  Armory  for  sleeping  quarters  for  tba  boya,  but  tbat  tbsy 
had  Informed  us  tbat  they  could  not  lend  us  tbe  oota.  Bafcra  I 
wrote  to  you  I  wrote  to  Preeldent  Booeevelt  and  be  refertad  my 
letter  to  MaJ.  Oen.  K.  8.  Adams  of  Hie  Adjutant  Oaneral'a  oOea. 
I  am  enolnaing  a  copy  of  Major  Oeneral  Adams'  reply. 

As  outlined  to  you  previously,  our  organizatKm  has  trained 
tbousands  of  boys  during  tbe  past  50  years,  taacbtng  tbaae  boya  to 
be  loyal  to  their  church  and  to  be  patriotic  eltlaena.  Wa  have 
never  aalwd  the  Government  for  any  aaatatanoe  financially  or 
otberwlae,  nor  do  we  receive  or  have  we  applied  to  tba  local  com- 
munity funds  for  assistance.  No  one  connected  with  our  organ- 
ization receives  any  compensation  for  bis  servloe.  We  are  entirety 
atif-supportlng.  We  do  not  organise  Into  a  body  aad  proeead  to 
Waabington,  Uka  tbe  American  Toutb  Oongreaa  haa.  to  demand 
subsidise  from  tbe  Oovemment. 

My  reason  for  again  writing  you  on  tbls  subject  is  tbat  X  have 
recelTed  information  to  tbe  effect  tbat  membera  at  tbe  American 
Youth  Congreas  tbrotigb  Mra.  Booeevelt  were  given  atoning 
aocommodatlona  at  Fort  Myer,  and  tbat  the  organiaatloa  waa 
allowed  to  use  tlie  cote  and  blanketa.  Thla  baa  ptiaaled  ma  con- 
siderably, for  I  imderstood  from  tbe  various  sourcee  tbat  tbsae 
oots  and  blanketa  could  not  be  uaed  unleee  tba  permlsekm  of 
Oongrsas  Is  received.  Just  what  tbe  American  Youtb  Oongreaa 
received  at  Fort  Myer  la  what  we  were  firing  to  aecure  here  In 
Baltimore.  X  made  it  clear  tbat  we  would  not  move  any  of  ttaa 
oota  or  blankets  out  of  ttie  armory  and  that  they  would  be  uaed 
right  in  tbe  armory.  As  national  ocmmander  ot  our  organlaatloti, 
X  wlah  to  protest  the  favoritiam  tbat  baa  apparently  bean  aboim 
the   American   Toutb   Oongrsas   through   the   Influence   at  Mra. 

X  tlioiigbt  you  might  be  Intereatad  In  reeeivlng  thla  mforma- 
tloo.  Xf  you  have  aver  bandiad  a  groim  of  boya  you  oan  wall 
realise  what  tba  reaetlona  are  when  ttaa  ooys  in  our  oiganisattOB 
find  tbat  membera  of  tbe  American  Toutb  Oongreae.  in  wbleh 
tliera  are  a  number  of  Communlata.  raoalve  htf p  from  tha  Oovam- 
ment,  yet  our  otganlaatlon.  whleh  la  a  patriloMe  and  rrtlgleua 
organtaatton.  la  denied  tba  aama  requeat. 

Ttaank  you  again  for  your  ooopantlo&  hi  attempting  to  aaaura 
the  oots  and  bunketa  for  us.  I  reaUae  that  the  time  waa  very 
short,  and  that  it  would  have  been  impoaslbla  aa  atatad  in  your 
letter,  to  put  thla  before  Oongrsss  and  get  aetlon  on  ttaa  bfll 
wltbm  S  daya. 

With  klndeet  ragarda,  X  am 

Shioeraly  yoiusk  Wsltw  A. 

National 
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Mat  13,  1939. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Koiaiw. 

N€itional  Commander.  United  Bo^  BrlgadeM  of  America. 

512  Overitrook  Road.  Baltimore,  Md. 
DBAS  an:  X  am  reqnMted  by  the  SacreUry  of  War  to  acknowledge 
Um  receipt  of  your  letter  at  the  11th  Instant  addresaed  to  the 
Presldant.  which  waa  tranamltted  to  the  War  Department,  relative 
to  Army  eota  aad  bianketa  dealred  for  uae  at  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  United  Boys'  Brigades  of  America,  being  planned  to  be 
held  in  Balthnora.  May  90  and  21  nest. 

The  War  Departmant  is  without  authority  to  donate,  loan,  or 
aell  Federal  pit^>erty  for  any  purpoae,  except  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  by  Ooogress.  and  it  is  therefore  regretted.  In  the  absence 
of  legal  suthorlty  applicable  to  this  purpose,  that  the  Etepartment 
Is  unable  to  accede  to  your  request. 
Vety  truly  yours, 

E.  S.  Adams. 
Jfa^  General,  The  Adjutant  General. 

FBBaTTAaT  26.  1940. 
Mt  Dbab  Mh.  Ko^ibb:  Tha  use  of  the  Fort  Myer  riding  hall  was 
granted  as  an  emergency  for  150  boys  who  had  no  place  to  sleep. 
I  waa  told  they  could  probably  not  have  cots,  bTit  tanbark  is  soft. 
I  do  not  know  what  was  done  eventually,  but  I  am  sure  regula- 
tions were  strictly  adhered  to. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Elbanob  Roosbvxlt. 


Handling  of  Prisoners  by  Federal  Bureau  of 

Investigation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AARON  LANE  FORD 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  charges 
have  been  made  that  the  P.  B.  I.  has  mishandled  certain 
prisoners  during  the  course  of  an  arrest  in  Detroit.  Mich.  I 
have  it  on  the  best  of  authority  that  all  investigations  con- 
ducted of  the  alleged  violations  were  made  with  the  full  con- 
sent and  approval  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  upon  the 
instructl(»i  of  o£Elcials  of  that  Department.  Based  uiwn  the 
facts  obtained,  the  testimony  of  witnesses  before  the  grand 
Jury  resulted  In  the  return  of  an  indictment.  The  court 
issued  secret  warrants  of  arrests  for  three  reasons:  First. 
Botne  of  the  priaoners  accused,  it  was  indicated,  used  different 
names  at  dilferent  times;  second.  aU  of  the  accused  were  not 
permanently  residing  in  a  particular  place;  third,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  arrests  be  made  simultaneously  in  order 
for  all  of  them  to  be  made  effectively  and  to  save  money  and 
expenses  kxAlng  for  those  who  might  escape  arrest. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  arrests  occurred  in  the  fore- 
noon at  aboat  5  a.  m.  Tlie  arrested  persons  were  carried  to 
a  temporary  place  of  detenticm  and  there  given  food  and.  in 
fact,  they  were  examined  by  a  competent  physician  as  to  their 
welfare.  The  prisoners  were  arraigned  on  the  same  day.  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible  for  a  commissioner  to  be  available  to 
conduct  the  hearings,  lliey  were  then  delivered,  following 
this  hearing,  on  the  same  day  into  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  marshal,  and  from  that  time  on  they  were  out  of  the 
custody  and  control  of  the  P.  B.  I.  At  no  time  was  there  any 
request  by  the  prisoners,  according  to  my  reliable  source  of 
information,  for  an  attorney.  An  attorney  did  call  at  the 
place  of  temporary  detention  and  request  permission  to  see 
certain  of  the  prisoners  and  he  was  promptly  given  that 
permission. 

The  facts  recited  clearly  indicate  a  commendable  type  of 
action  which  might  weU  be  followed  by  all  law-enforcing 
officers.  There  was  no  indication  and  no  basis  for  any  charge 
of  third-degree  activity,  of  duress,  of  improper  action,  or  any 
Interference  with  civU  liberties.  Everything  was  done,  and 
even  more  than  the  law  requires,  for  the  safety  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  prisoners  while  making  sure  that  they  were  taken 
Into  custody  and  properly  restrained  in  accordance  with 
legal  authority. 


The  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  does  not  make  use 
of  third  degree.  They  recognize  duress  and  brutality  in  the 
handling  of  [Hlsoners  as  a  relic  of  the  dasrs  of  barbarism. 
They  teach  the  highest  standards  of  ethical  principles  and 
practices.  They  believe  in  these  high  standards,  and  they 
practice  them.  The  P.  B.  L  has.  in  fact,  set  a  standard  for 
the  world  in  efficient,  honest,  capable,  legal,  and  ethical  law 
enforcement.  Representatives  of  Scotland  Yard  and  the 
Rojral  Canadian  Mounted  Police  have  come  to  Washington 
and  studied  at  this  center  and  clearing  house  which  sets  the 
standards  for  law  enforcement.  It  Is  my  firm  opinion  and 
conviction  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
civilized  world  are  indebted  to  iDlrector  John  Edgar  Hoover, 
of  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  for  the  high  stand- 
ards of  efficiency  and  propriety  which  he  has  established  and 
maintained  in  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Buixau  of 
Investigation. 


Have  We  Helped  the  Wheat  Farmer? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 

Mr.  WINTTSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  was  to  lift  wheat  prices  above 
previous  levels.  The  weighted  average  cash  price  of  wheat  at 
Kansas  City  jumped  in  1  week's  time  from  67.5  cents  for 
the  week  ending  September  2,  1939.  to  87  cents  for  the  week 
ending  September  9,  an  increase  of  28  9  percent.  The  United 
States  farm  price  of  wheat  increased  from  54.5  cents  in 
August  to  72.7  cents  in  September,  or  33.4  percent.  In  view 
of  this  and  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  effect  of 
the  war  on  the  American  wheat  farmer,  it  is  time  we  studied 
the  relative  merits  of  the  A.  A.  A.  restriction  program  to  dis- 
cover whether  that  program  has  materially  benefited  the 
American  wheat  fanner  and  whether  it  is  the  best  possible 
approach  to  our  peacetime  problem. 

The  original  A.  A.  A.  Act  was  passed  on  May  12,  1933. 
The  farm  price  of  wheat  on  May  15.  1933.  was  59  cents  a 
bushel.  This  compares  with  54 .5  cents  a  bushel  on  August 
15,  1939.  the  last  price  available  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Tlius,  the  price  of  wheat  was  4*^  cents  less  after 
six  years  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  a  decline  of  8  percent.  This  does 
not  take  into  consideration  slightly  higher  prices  result- 
ing from  the  wheat  loans.  Nor  does  this  take  into  con- 
sideration increased  prices  paid  by  farmers.  Prices  paid 
by  farmers  increased  17  percent  between  May  1933  and 
August  1939.  Thus  the  purchasing  power  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  in  August  1939  was  21  percent  less  than  in  May 
1933. 

While  the  first  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  passed 
on  May  12.  1933.  the  first  wheat  program  was  not  an- 
nounced until  Jime  16.  1933.  On  June  15.  1933,  the  farm 
price  was  58.7  cents  a  bushel.  On  August  15.  1939,  6 
years  later,  the  farm  price  was  only  54^  cents  a  bushel,  or 
7.2  percent  less. 

The  same  Is  true  of  market  prices.  The  Chicago  price 
on  June  16,  1933,  the  date  on  which  the  program  was  an- 
nounced was  73y8  cents  a  bushel.  The  price  of  wheat  on 
the  same  market  for  August  15,  1939.  was  65  cents  a  bushel, 
a  drop  of  12  percent. 

The  major  objective  of  the  first  A.  A.  A.  was  to  raise 
wheat  prices  to  parity.  In  May  1933  the  farm  price  of  wheat 
was  41  percent  below  parity.  In  August  1939  the  farm 
price  was  50.7  percent  below  parity. 

Another  New  Deal  objective  was  to  increase  wheat  ex- 
ports. Wheat  exports,  including  fiour.  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1932,  amounted  to  136,000,000  bushels 


compared  with  116.000,000  bustaek  in  1939.  Thus,  wheat 
exports  decreased  15  percent  In  spite  of  the  taxpayers'  sub- 
sidies which  averaged  30  cents  a  bushel  to  force  wheat  into 
foreign  trade. 

Another  objective  of  the  New  Deal  was  to  raise  farmers' 
Income  from  wheat.  As  heretofore  stated,  the  original  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  was  psiwed  on  May  12,  1933,  and 
the  first  program  for  wheat  was  announoed  on  June  16, 
1933.  The  first  adjustment  procram  for  wheat,  however, 
applied  to  the  1934  crop,  and  the  first  commodity  loan  for 
wheat  was  not  announced  until  1988.  Farm  income  from 
wheat  increased  from  $304,630,000  hi  1933  to  $396,677,000  in 
1939.  an  increase  of  30  percent.  Prices  paid  by  farmers, 
however,  increased  12  percent  between  1933  and  1939.  If 
this  is  taken  into  account,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmers'  wheat  income  increased  only  16  percent,  including 
gains  resulting  from  the  wheat  loans. 

Another  objective  of  the  New  Deal  was  to  reduce  the  1932 
wheat  surpluses.  As  already  noted  no  wheat-adjustment 
scheme  was  effective  during  1933.  Total  supplies  of  wheat 
on  July  1,  1932,  were  1,132,410.000  bushels;  on  July  1,  1933, 
929,778.000  bushels,  compared  with  1.026.924,000  bushels  on 
July  1,  1939.  Total  Uhited  States  wheat  stocks  were  375,000,- 
000  bushels  on  July  1,  1932,  compared  with  295,000.000  bush- 
els on  July  1,  1939.  Stocks  of  wheat  on  United  States  farms 
totaled  93.769.000  bushels  on  July  1.  1932;  82382.000  bushels 
on  July  1.  1933,  compared  with  90,08,000  bushels  on  July  1. 
1939. 

Tills  last-mentioned  objective  was  to  be  achieved  by  order- 
ing a  reduction  in  crop  acreage,  thereby  limiting  production. 
Acreage  seeded  to  wheat  in  1932  totaled  65.913.000  acres,  com- 
pared with  64.595.000  acres  in  1939,  a  decrease  of  2  percent. 
Production  in  1932  totaled  756,927.000  bushels,  compared  with 
7544m,000  bushels  In  1939,  a  reduction  of  only  0.3  percent. 


H.  R.  8264— Revised  Townsend  Old-Age  Pension  and 
National  Recovery  Bill,  to  be  Financed  by  Gross 
Income  Tax 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1940 


BADIO  ADDRC88  BT  HON.  liABTDI  F.  SMITR.  OF  WA8HINO- 
TON.  DELIVKRED  BT  ELXCrntlCAL  TRANSCRIPTION  AT 
WASHINOTON,  D.  C,  UARCH  7.  IMO 


Ut.  SBCTTH  of  Washington.  MT.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
ext«ld  my  remarks.  I  insert  the  address  delivered  by  me  by 
electrical  transcription  at  the  Invitation  of  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Townsend,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  7, 1940. 

Tlie  address  is  as  follows: 

mends  and  feUow  citizens,  as  one  ot  tbe  very  first  Members  of 
Congress  to  become  Interested  In  tb©  Townsend  old-age  pension 
and  naaoaal-recoyery  plan.  I  can  qxak  wltb  some  linowledge  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  advancing  this  legislation. 
We  have  traveled  a  long  distance  on  the  road  toward  our  ultimate 
goal  since  I  placed  In  the  CoNoaaanoNai.  Baooan  on  April  4.  1934, 
the  first  statement  and  explanation  ot  the  Townsend  plan. 

Last  year  101  Meoabers  of  tbe  Hoase  of  BepresenUUvea  sup- 
ported it  on  a  roll-call  vote  as  compared  with  the  4  Members 
of  the  House  and  myself  who  met  with  Dr.  Townsend  In  my 
oOce  when  he  first  came  to  Washington.  D.  C  In  1934.  less  than 
0  yean  ago.  On  this  record  vote,  tbe  bill  received  the  support 
of  aU  the  Representatives  from  Washington.  Oregon.  Montana. 
North  and  South  Dakota,  ot  10  out  at  90  from  CallXomla,  of  7  cut 
ot  0  from  Wisconsin,  of  4  out  of  5  ftom  Flacida. 

It  Is  my  jNTlvUege  now,  as  during  the  past  0  years,  to  serve  on 
the  steering  conunlttee.  I  addrmesed  tbe  great  Townsend  conven- 
tions at  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Indlanaptrtls.  and  am  looking 
forward  to  being  at  St.  Lotils  this  year,  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  greatest  convention  we  have  evar  held. 


My  friends,  in  the  case  of  the  Tofwnsend  plan  as  with  all  major 
legl^tlcm.  changes  In  Its  term*  and  pcovtaton*  have  been  made 
fKHh  time  to  time  to  Improve  the  legislation  and  render  It  mora 
practicable  and  workable  and  less  objectionable.  I  believe  that  tba 
pending  revised  bill.  H.  R.  8304  and  8.  88S6.  are  tbe  most  meritorious 
which  we  have  as  yet  tpooaand.  It  represents  the  results  at  6 
years'  experience  with  thU  legislation.  It  is  a  bill  with  which  no 
well-informed,  fair-minded  student  of  this  subject  can  find  any 
serious  fault. 

The  revised  bill  now  provides  for  a  a-peroent  tax  upon  all  gross 
Incomes,  except  wages  and  salaries  of  workers,  up  to  $360  per 
month,  which  are  exempt,  and  also  groas  Incomes  of  business  and 
agriculture  up  to  $3,000  annually,  whl^  are  also  exempt.  Conse- 
quently the  wage  earners,  small  farmers,  and  small-bualneas  men 
will  not  have  to  pay  any  tax  or  even  file  a  return.  This  exemption 
of  the  low-lnoome  group  completely  overcomes  the  alleged  oojec- 
tion  urged  against  previous  bills  that  those  least  able  to  pay 
were  being  taxed.  We  do  not  propose  to  tax  that  group  at  aU 
under  the  current  bill. 

There  is  very  little  If  any  real  difference  between  a  gross-Income 
tax  as  now  contemplated,  and  a  transactions  tax.  which  has  been 
the  tax  formula  heretofore.  A  gross-income  tax  Is  a  term  more 
generally  understood  and  has  been  legally  defined  and  sustained  by 
the  declBlons  of  the  courts.  A  gross  income  tax  can  also  be  com- 
puted more  readily.  A  gross  Income  tax  also  approximates  more 
closely  the  Hawaiian  tax  system,  which  has  been  cited  as  proof 
of  the  soundness  and  feasibility  of  the  revenue  feature  of  the 
Townaend  plan.  In  fact,  the  Hawaiian  tax  Is  an  out-and-out 
absolute  gross  Income  tax,  also  payable  ninthly. 

The  gross  Income  tax  Is  also  very  similar  to  a  gross  sales  tax. 
for  all  practical  pxirposes  the  two  are  the  same.  We  already  have 
such  taxes  operating  successfully  in  27  States  and  In  New  York 
City.  The  State  of  Indiana  during  the  past  0  years  has  made  the 
most  notable  success  of  this  form  of  *^^^t*"n  France.  Hungary. 
Germany,  and  Russia  have  also  demonstrated  abroad  the  suocesa 
of  this  tjrpe  of  tax  as  a  revenue-producing  measure.  The  gasoline 
tax  Is  iindoubtedly  the  most  suooeasful  and  latlBtactary  tax  in 
existence  and  has  proven  such  a  prolific  source  of  revenue  that  this 
tax  Is  generally  considered  to  have  made  possible  the  construction 
of  our  modern  highway  system  in  this  ootmtry. 

Nobody  knows  to  a  certainty  what  the  present  total  gross  In- 
come amounts  to,  but  based  upon  figures  compiled  by  the  Fedoal 
Reserve  System  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce a  reasonable  estimate  would  be  about  ^00.000.000.000.  If 
we  deduct  $80,000,000,000  to  cover  the  exemptions,  which  would 
be  a  liberal  deduction  for  that  purpoee.  It  would  leave  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000,000  subject  to  the  gross  Income  tax  of  2  per- 
cent and  yield  $600,000,000  the  first  month.  This  would  be  sufll- 
clent  revenue  to  pay  10,000.000  of  our  senior  dtlaens  of  the  age 
of  00  and  past  the  sum  of  $60  per  month,  or  $100  per  month  per 
couple.  The  required  spending  of  $500,000,000  per  nxmth  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  would  multiply  and  turn  over  during  the  month 
at  least  half  a  doeen  times,  and  cause  the  expenditure  of  several 
billion  dollars  and  increase  the  monthly  gross  income  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  2-percent  tax  yield  thereon  accordingly.  The 
gradual  increase  would  continue  to  occur  each  month,  and  as 
the  volxmae  of  business  turn-over  and  gross  Income  increases,  tba 
amount  of  tax  revenue  collected  and  available  for  pensions  would 
Increase  proportionately,  until  the  maximum  sum  of  $200  per 
month  is  attained. 

These  facts  suggest.  It  seems  to  me.  another  sound  argument  In 
favor  of  the  Townsend  plan.  One  of  awr  most  pressing  problems 
today  arises  from  Idle  capital.  Idle  dollars,  as  well  as  Idle  labor. 
We  have  too  large  an  accumulation — ever  growing  larger— of  earn- 
ings and  savings  from  earnings — capital  formation,  which  Is  re- 
maining unspent,  being  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Through 
the  collection  monthly  of  a  gross  Income  tax  of  2  percent,  as 
proposed,  and  its  repayment  in  the  form  of  pensions,  we  would 
draw  off  or  divert  at  the  source  and  Immediately  cause  to  go  back 
into  circulation  for  the  purchase  of  necessaries  of  life  $600,000,000 
the  very  first  month  and  a  steadily  increasing  sum  each  month 
thereafter.  Students  of  the  velocity  of  money  oonslder,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  a  turn-over  of  six  times  a  month  to  be  very 
conservative  and  that  It  would  probably  turn  over  much  more 
often  than  that.  In  the  course  of  a  year  the  Increase  In  gross 
business  turn-over  could  easily  amount  to  twenty  to  thirty  bUllan 
dollars  and  act  as  a  tremendous  stimulUB  and  impet\x»  to  busl- 
nesB.  Industry,  and  i^rlculture.  These  Idle  dollars  put  to  work 
would  put  idle  men  to  work. 

My  friends,  according  to  every  poll  of  public  opinion,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  favor  a  Federal  old-age  pension. 
tmiform  in  every  State.  We  do  not  and  cannot  have  that  under 
the  present  Social  Security  Act,  which  is  a  Federal-State  contrib- 
utory system.  According  to  the  latest  official  records,  the  average 
old-age  assistance  payments  being  made  in  the  various  States 
range  from  $0.16  In  Arkansas.  $0.92  In  Mlashlppl,  $7.40  In  South 
Carolina,  etc..  to  $22.10  In  Washington.  $38^10  in  MsMTfiweetts. 
and  $32.43  In  California,  etc.,  and  the  average  for  the  48  States 
of  the  Union  Is  $10JV5.  This  disparity  and  discrimination  between 
our  senior  cltlaens  resiiltlng  from  place  of  rssldenoe  cannot  be 
Justified  on  any  grounds. 

The  Townaend  Plan,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  Federal  tn  scope, 
would  provide  liberal  uniform  pensioDs  to  our  senior  cltiasns  In 
every  State  without  any  discrimination  and  would  exempt 
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l«Mt  «bie  to  p«7  tmn  oontrtbattag  to  the  cost.  It  wotdd  require 
DO  borrowlnc  or  gotng  Into  debt  and  would  operst«  upon  a  strictly 
caah  pay-a*-fou-fo  basis.  At  tbs  end  at  vnrj  mi»th  the  maoey 
would  be  ocdlceted  and  forthwltli  dtaboraed  to  our  senior  dtlaena 
who-  would  Immediately  trim  It  right  back  Into  the .  cbanwla  of 
trade  and  jBuatneaa  and  thereby  augment  and  Increase  our  domestic 
market  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  factory,  the  mine,  and  the 
forest.  There  is  not  a  stngla  sound.  raUd  argument  that  can  be 
urged  against  it  and  it  will  become  the  law  of  the  land. 


Messages  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  for  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign 
Bom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OP  CAUFOSMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaw.  March  11.  1940 


lOEaaAOBB   FROM   VARIOUS   80X7BCES 


ICr.  UJlSfKK  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
the  different  measaces  that  were  received  by  the  annual 
conference  for  the  American  C(»nmittee  for  the  Protection 
of  IPurelsn  Bom. 

The  messages  foUow: 

Ths  Whitb  Boon, 
WoMMngttm,  Jtauimry  9,  1940. 
Ub.  "WaxsMM  Amur  nwaaam, 

Co^imbrnm^,  Committee  of  Spen$on,  Fourth  Annual  Confer- 
enot  of  tho  Amtrlemn  Commtttm  for  Protection  of  Foreign 
Bom.  g%Me  1SC5.  79  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  T. 

ICT  Oeum  Da.  HKOMom:  On  ttM  oocMlon  of  it*  fourth  annual 
eooferanoa.  Z  am  glad  to  ncet  the  Amarlcan  CommlttM  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Bom.  It  baa  uxMlcrtaken  the  task  of  assuring 
fair  play  to  the  fonign-boni  within  the  United  States.  Xrery 
Amcrlean  wlstjwe  tt  sueeass. 

Bt«vt  Amsrlcaa  takes  pride  In  our  tradition  at  boepltaUty  to 
men  of  all  raoas  and  of  all  creeds.  One  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Amerleaa  Commnn  wealth  has  been  the  fact  that  race 
groups  which  were  dlvldsd  ahnad  are  united  h«e.  »""*'tim  and 
antagontama  ware  forgoUan:  former  <^>ponents  met  here  as  friends. 
Groups  whldk  had  fought  each  other  oveiseas  hare  work  together; 
their  children  mtenaarry;  they  have  all  made  oontrlbutioua  to 
democracy  end  peace. 

nicafs  of  the  very  grsetnsss  ef  thle  adHevement.  we  must  be 
coostantlyA  vlgOaat  agamet  the  attacks  at  intolsranee  and  injua- 
tioe.  Wm  anwt  semniuloualy  guard  the  dvu  rights  and  oItU  liber- 
ties of  sQ  dttams.  wltatevir  thalr  badfround.  Ws  must  remem- 
ber that  any  opprssslori.  any  mjuetloe.  any  hatred,  is  a  wedge 
rtsslgntrt  to  attack  our  dvUlaatkm.  If  rsasoa  is  to  pceraU  agidnet 
Intoieraaoe.  we  must  always  be  on  goexd.  We  waloame.  therefore, 
the  work  to  wahatain  the  rl^ts  of  the  f orelgn-bcm. 
Yery  stncenly  jonn, 

FaaXKLnt  D.  BOOSBVKLT. 


'ABT 


! 


i 


I  am  ^ad  to  eatnd  angr  greettnga  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Con- 
flereDce  at  the  American  Committee  for  Protection  of  Ftreign 
Bora  and  to  with  the  nnmmtftee  full  auoosss  in  the  achlcTement 
of  Its  pMrpoBSB 

Bquality  befpre  the  law  aad  equaUty  at  opportunity  are  among 
the  most  ehsrt^sd  tndltlcna  of  our  Iteticn.  They  are  an  essen- 
tial pert  of  the  fooadatkm  of  our  democratic  Inatttutlona.  They 
cannot  awtvt  If  they  are  to  be  danled  to  some  groiqiM  of  our 
dtlaens  BMraiy  because  c<  the  fact  of  birth  outside  the  country's 
frontlera. 

Our  Ratloii  has  gsown  atrcaig.  mirttnany  and  materially,  becaiae 
It  hae  bean  founded  upoa  the  great  moral  prlnclplee  of  t<derance. 
justice,  and  fair  play  to  eSL  Our  national  ertetenoe  is  a  success- 
ful Ttndlcatkm  cC  the  Idea  that,  m  aa  asylum  of  freedom,  barrlen 
of  raee.  of  rsUglaa.  of  language,  and  of  other  dlfferenoee  which 
breed  antsgnnlim  aad  oonmet  deewbere,  dlaqjpear  in  an  effort 
for  ths  snmmon  good.  If  oiar  Katkm  la  not  to  dedlne  and  decay, 
we  mat  not  permit  tbeee  baniara  to  reeppear  In  our  watt/wi 
ItfS^ 


Thx  Sbcbstast  of  th«  Intbbiob. 

Washington.  Decemlter  21.  1939. 
Dr.  WnxZAM  Allah  Nulsow, 

CoOiairman.  Committee  of  Sponeora.  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Bom.  79  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
ICt  Dbab  Da.  Nkilsom:  The  effort*  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  In  defense  of  the  beet  American 
traditions  deserve  the  support  of  all  men  of  good  wUl.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  self-evident  that  any  attack  on  the  foretgn-bom  is. 
In  the  last  analysis,  an  assault  on  the  liberties  of  all  American 
dtlaens.  For.  as  President  Roosevelt  has  said  recently,  aU  of  us 
are  Immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  Immigrants. 

I  wish  the  foiirth  annual  conference  every  success  In  the  realiza- 
tion of  Its  enlightened  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hasols  L.  Ickxs. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

DspASTMSNT  or  AoaicnLTuaK, 
Wathinffton,  January  23,  1940. 
Dr.  WnxZAK  Allak  Neilson, 

Cotitairman.  Committx'i  of  Sponsors.  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Bom.  Suite  1505.  79  Fifth  AvenxLC, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dkab  IH.  NaiLaoif :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  calling  to  my  attention 
the  call  for  vour  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  American  Conunlt- 
tee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom.     0];>en  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  protection  of  forelgn-bom  I  consider  both  timely  and  necessary. 
As  we  strive  to  keep  out  of  the  European  war  now  in  progress,  we 
shall  have  many  dUficxilt  economic  and  social  problems  to  deal  with. 
They  wlU  call  for  new  ways  and  new  vision,  but  they  need  not  at  all 
caU  for  undemocratic  prooeedlngs  by  Government  or  private  agencies. 
In  our  clvlllaatlon  there  can  be  no  place  for  hatreds,  for  intolerance, 
for  cruelties.    Ever  since  the  days  of  Coliimbus,  the  foreign-bom 
have  been  making  a  new  clvUlzatlcn  In  America  and  all  of  us  are 
made  of  foreign  blood  and  come  with  foreign  inheritance  of  some 
form  or  other.     Tou  may  add  my  voice  to  that  of  your  conference  in 
saying  that  we  mvist  have  none  of  the  mad  demagogic  sport  of 
hunting  down  foreigners  merely  because  they  are  foreigners. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HofBT  A.  Wallacb,  Secretary. 

Ths  ATToaNXT  ODrxaAL. 
Washington,  December  20.  1939. 
Dr.  WnxiAM  Allak  Nxn^oir, 

StUte  ISOS.  79  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
DBAS  Da.  NKn.aoN:  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  in  times  like  the 
prseent  there  Is  an  increasing  tendency  to  look  with  suspicion  up>on 
Individuals  of  alien  blrtb.  I  am  glad  that  your  group  is  continuing 
to  remind  Americana  that  the  democratic  way  is  to  judge  a  man 
not  on  the  basis  of  events  in  other  lands  or  the  accident  of  birth, 
but  by  hla  own  qualities  and  worth  as  a  member  of  the  human 
family. 

Sincerely, 

Fkank  MuaPHT. 

NATIOIfAL    YOtTTH    ADMINISTaATlON, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  14,  1939. 
Dr.  WnxiAM  Allaw  Nzilson, 

CodieiTTnan.  Com^mittee  of  Sponsors,  Fourth  Annual  Confer- 
ence. Hotel  Annapolis,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  I3a.  Nkilson:  I  am  very  glad  to  indicate  my  support  for  the 
purpoesa  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom. 

As  a  country  fotmded  on  the  principle  of  social  and  economic 
opportunity  for  immigrants  from  the  Old  World,  I  think  we  would 
reUnqulah  a  fundamental  aspect  of  our  tradition  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  for  all  were  we  to  accept  the  principle  of  discriminatory 
leglalatlon  directed  toward  the  forelgn-bom.  It  seems  to  me  axio- 
matic that  the  civil  liberties  of  all  of  us  are  in  danger  when  it  is 
poastble  to  single  out  any  one  group  and  deprive  them  of  the  rights 
which  are  now  guaranteed  to  all. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AXTBaXT  WiLLIAlCS. 

Administrator. 

Crrr  of  Saw  Antokto. 

February  20,  1940. 
Hon.  Bawiai  Hzmtkcwat. 

Coehairman.   American   Committee  for  Protection   of  Foreign 
Bom.  79  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dbab   Ma.    Hkmincwat:  Please    convey    to    those    attending    the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Bora  my  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present. 

Any  movement  which  seeks  to  Insure  the  rights  of  minorities, 
racial.  naUonal.  religious,  social,  or  political,  has  my  unqualified 
support  and  approval. 

I  )oln  you  in  the  hope  that  our  constitutional  democracies  may 
never  be  disgraced.  The  United  States  is  now  almost  the  last 
remaining  Nation  where  the  foreign-bom  may  live  in  safety  and  in 
peece.  We  shall  never  establish  concentration  camps  here  nor 
encourage  the  persecution  of  the  forelgn-bom. 
Very  truly  yours, 

MAtTXT  Mavkbick,  MayoT. 


^ 
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Cirr  or  Nrw  Yokk, 
OmcB  of  thb  Matob, 
_.      —^  ,  February  27,  1940. 

or.  wnxiAM  Allan  NcLsoir, 

American  Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom,  Fourth 
Annual  Conference.  March  2  and  3,  1940.  Hotel  Annapolis, 
Washington,  DC.  t^     • 

Mt  Dear  Ma.  NmaoN:  I  take  pleasure  both  personally  and  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  In  extending  sincere  greetings  to 
the  F^ourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Born. 

I  feel  that  it  is  most  appropriate  that  New  York  City  should 
voice  its  greetings  to  this  conference,  which  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  sincere  Amerlci^.  The  United  States  of  America, 
lounded  by  aliens  and  built  up  through  the  passage  of  years  equally 
by  the  generations  of  American  children  of  the  first  aliens  and  the 
continued  influx  of  hopeful  and  ambitious  immigrants,  is  richer 
in  every  sense  of  what  these  various  stocks  In  its  midst  have  con- 
tributed to  the  rich  and  varied  pattern  of  American  life. 

It  Is  to  the  courage  of  the  first  pilgrims  and  the  faith  and  labor 
of  the  immlgrante  who  followed  them  that  we  Americans  owe  the 
security  of  our  democracy.  It  is  only  by  proclaiming  and  living  up 
to  a  creed  of  harmon3  on  the  common  basis  of  American  citizenship 
that  we  can  preserve  this  democracy. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

FloaxLLO  LaGuasdia, 
I  Mayor. 

UixTTTED  States  DrPAaneiNT  or  Labor. 
Iumigbation   awd   Natttralizatton    Service, 

Washington,  March  2,  1940. 
Fourth  Annual  Conference.  American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Bom,  Hotel  Annapolis,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mfjcbers  op  the  CoNrERENCK:  Your  discussions  are  being  held  at 
a  time  when  there  is  much  confxislon  of  thought  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  concerning  what  is  conunonly  called  our  Immigra- 
tion problem  Therefore  I  am  happy  that  such  an  ably  led  and 
sponsored  group  of  citizens  Is  meeting  In  the  Nation's  Capital  today 
to  consider  the  true  facts  wllh  regard  to  Immigration. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  this  country  Is  being  overrun  by 
alien  hordes,  some  admitted  legally  and  others  illegally;  they  think 
In  terms  of  the  era  of  unrestricted  Immigration  which  came  to  an 
end  In  1921. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  which  may  have  a  bearing  on 
your  delit>erations.  that  during  the  8  fiscal  years  between  July  1, 
1930.  and  June  30.  1939.  the  excess  of  immigrants  legally  admitted 
to  this  country  for  permanent  residence  over  similar  immigrants 
departing  permanently  for  foreign  cotmtrles  was  only  19.398.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period  an  actuarial  calculation  of  the  number  of 
deaths  which  must  have  occurred  among  the  unnaturalized  popula- 
tion of  this  country  amounts  to  001,334  individual  deaths.  In 
other  words,  the  unnaturalized  Immigrant  population  of  this 
country  saw  a  net  Increase  of  only  19,000  indlvldtials  but  was  during 
the  same  period  reduced  through  deaths  by  over  900.000  individuals. 
During  that  period  we  naturalized  1,282,604  eligible  applicants  for 
citizenship,  while  an  estimated  niunber  of  237,100  alien  children 
derived  citizenship  from  the  naturalization  cf  their  parents. 

As  far  as  concerns  aliens  legally  admitted  to  the  United  States, 
therefore,  the  problem  of  the  alien  in  our  midst  is  obviously  a 
decreasing  one.  You  hear  many  sensational  stories  about  the 
number  of  aliens  illegally  In  this  country,  and  on  that  point  I 
can  only  comment  that  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  highly  trained  career  service 
doing  what  niany  eye-witnesses  are  glad  to  vouch  for  as  a  highly 
creditable  performance  of  law  enforcement,  both  at  our  ports  of 
entry  and  along  our  borders  between  such  ports.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend that  there  is  no  Illegal  entry  Into  this  country,  but  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  it  Is  strictly  limited  and  ably  combatted  and 
does  not  represent  a  serious  population  problem. 

In  welcoming  you  to  Washington,  I  give  you  these  facts  as 
unquestionably  having  an  Important  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
your  deliberations. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  succeae  of  yotir  conference, 
Yours  sincerely, 

James  L.  Houghteling, 

Com  missioner. 


War  Department  Civil  Functions  Appropriation  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOTiday,  March,  11.  1940 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Sjpeaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  supplemental 
Statement  relative  to  labor  restrictions  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
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with  particular  reference  to  the  appropriation  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  In  H.  R.  8668. 

When  bin  H.  R.  5129.  providing  for  additional  faciliUes 
for  the  Panama  Canal,  was  under  consideration  in  the  House 
during  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress,  I  reviewed 
at  length  the  employment  policy  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  was  established  by  President  H^odore  Roosevelt  and 
has  been  controlled  by  his  successors  in  accordance  with 
laws  enacted  by  Congress.  Congress  has  been  kept  fully 
informed  as  to  the  policy  which  has  been  evolved  from  long 
experience  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  highly  special- 
ized organization  established  for  maintaining  and  operating 
the  Panama  Canal,  in  a  territory  far  removed  from  the  United 
States  and  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  provision  in  question  involves  objections  far  more 
serious  than  if  it  were  to  be  applied  only  to  a  temporary 
construction  force.  A  change  of  policy  of  the  nature  of 
this  proposal  should  not  he  made  without  fall  hearings  by 
the  appropriate  legislative  committee,  working  out  each 
problem  in  connection  with  it,  in  order  that  the  Congress 
may  be  fully  informed  as  to  Its  far-reaching  effects. 

The  contract  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Wood]  involved  N.  R.  A.  funds  allotted  to  the  Army 
and  the  wage  scales  established  by  P.  W.  A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  labor  policies  pursued  by  the  particular  con- 
tractor, but  the  Panama  Canal  Administration  was  not  in- 
volved in  any  manner.  We  are  now  dealing  with  funds  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
dealing  with  men  who  have  been  in  the  Canal  organization 
since  construction  days,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  dealing  with  an  employment  policy  evolved  from  the 
necessities  of  the  situation  and  our  international  obligations. 

Exception  Is  taken  to  the  statement  that  the  Inspection 
made  by  P.  W.  A.  investigators  found  that  "the  normal 
productivity  of  these  men  is  not  more  than  33  percent  of 
that  of  a  skilled  American  workman."  The  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  made  an  Investigation  of  this  question, 
and  the  following  is  quoted  from  his  statement  relative 
thereto : 

In  this  Investigation  each  department  head  was  required  to  care- 
fully analyze  his  organization  to  see  how  many  Americaxis  would 
be  required  if  a  specified  group  of  native  workers  amounting  to 
about  3,600  were  replaced  by  Americans.  These  department  beads 
have  had  long  experience  with  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  the  result  of  this  Investigation  shows  that  the 
number  of  Americans  would  be  only  about  10  percent  leas  than  the 
numlDer  of  native  workers  replaced."  It  Is  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Administration  that  a  saving  of  10  percent  is 
the  very  maximum,  and  the  actual  number  saved  depends  entirely 
on  the  positions  which  are  replaced.  Another  detailed  survey  made 
of  another  list  of  positions  showed  that  a  saving  of  cnly  3  percent 
In  niunbers  could  be  secured.  This  matter  Is  very  important,  be- 
cause the  proponents  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  our  appro- 
priation bill  use  absurd  figures  and  thereby  reduce  the  estimated 
cost  of  replacement. 

I  requested  Panama  Canal  ofllcials  to  advise  me  as  to  the 
probable  effects  of  the  application  of  the  labor  restriction  in 
question  to  the  War  Department  civi!  functions  appropria- 
tion bilL  The  following  is  quoted  from  a  statement  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal: 

The  number  of  employees  who  would  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment cannot  be  determined  withm  a  reasonable  apfirozlmatlon 
without  a  detailed  occupational  survey  and  analysis.  If  500  are 
found  to  be  the  number  to  be  displaced,  it  would  require  500  new 
American  employees  to  replace  them,  and  the  initial  capital  outlay 
to  accomplish  this  would  amount  to  $3,600,000,  with  a  continuing 
cost  of  9650,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  Interest  on  the  ci^ltal 
cost.  If  the  number  is  considerably  larger  than  500  there  would 
be  additional  costs  for  the  development  of  new  town  sites,  utilities, 
etc.  Congressman  Lanham,  who  piopoeed  the  amendment,  stated 
that,  )>ased  upon  authority  he  considered  entirely  reliable,  the 
amendment  would  permit  the  employment  of  from  3,600  to  5,000 
Americans  to  take  the  places  of  the  3,500  to  6,000  natives  of  the 
Tropicfi  who  would  be  displaced. 

In  connection  with  legislation  pending  In  1935,  Governor  Schley 
made  a  very  careful  survey  and  analysis  of  the  matter  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  estimated  that  It  would  require  3,144  Americans 
to  replace  3,245  natives  and  that  this  would  Involve  an  initial  capi- 
tal expenditure  of  S26.525.000,  or  $8,400  for  each  new  American 
employee.  The  continuing  cost  has  been  estimated  at  $5,0004)00 
per  annum.    Such  increased  cost  would  require  a  large  increMs  in 
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rides  "that  fill  nrw  personnel  in  such  construction  work  occupying 
fkilled.  technical,  clerical,  administrative,  and  supervisory  positions 


crop  for  $276,500.  which  saved  our  farmers  fully  $50,000  by  enab- 
ling them  to  carry  over  the  wheat  \mtll  1939  and  a  hicher  market. 
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bf  Mir. 


on  •  aelt-flurtalnlng  Iwiia.    If  ths 

M  to  tta*  number  to  be  replaced 

tt  win  be  liiiiioeelWe  to  carry  out 

MoKt  of  tlM  nttttf*  «nplof«M  nOto  might  b«  affeetad  bove  Knred 
the  QuMl  fy  titfally  tm  %  pslod  ct  from  10  to  S5  yean  and  at  tha 
km  ratea  at  paf  §mamnOf  pevvaObac  In  the  lYtiploa.  rmaae  em- 
|)liijuai  and  ttMttr  rtrinenilente  woold  be  tbrawa  <m  tbe  BepubUc  of 
PaaaoM  vtOKmt  tamum  of  anppart.  SCattaa  todlcata  tbat  tbcre 
aie  about  4  dapandeata  for  each  native  aaptoyee  ao  tbat  u  S.500. 
tba  mtatiffi  nttanber  aatlmatad  by  lAr.  Lanux.  would  be  dis- 
plaead.  a|fuglmataly  17.800  panona  would  be  tbrown  on  the 
Betwifiltfi  ct  ffbiMMBa  tn  pnattaaOy  ilealltule  etreumataaoea. 

Tba  ranamanlan  nawuMpi  an  btttv  In  tbelr  enmmwnta  upon 
tba  amaiMlmant.  wlUch  tbay  rafwd  aa  »  dallberata  Infringament 
of  rlgbta  guanalaad  by  tha  raoant  trwty.  Baaponalble  Panama- 
nian oOelala  are  alao  at  a  loaa  to  understand  tibe  vlcdatton  of 
tblB  tiiaigaiaai  Mid  tony  eniiiiil  ta»t  tbe  ettuattom  wUl  be  cor- 
rected promptly. 

T#tlwhitton  for  Um  matntauaiee  ond  operatton  of  the 
Paaanm  Caaal  oonCalnlnc  fhla  Imbor  teatrlctiop  does  not 
eoofonn  vltfa  the  tnftty  obiigattnnii  of  tbe  United  BUtes. 
Thia  Is  finr^ttiltfit  to  tbe  ftrikmtog  letter  which  I  reoelTed 
tram  tbe  Aetiiw  Beentaiy  of  War  Wbnmry  39.  1940: 

Was  Timrutnaan, 
WatMntrten,  ^ebmanr  2«,  1940. 
Bob.  8.  O.  mjon,     . 

Chmmtmm,  Oommmtm  m  Mtrtkamt  Martmt  and  ruhartea^ 

Hoiiaa  0/  Mtprmtntmttvea,  WoMhlnfftan.  D.  Q. 

Daaa  Ml  BiaMa:  X  bava  baaa  adrlaad  tbat  afforta  win  be  made 

to  aaaoDd  tt»  IVbr  DopartsMBt  alTfl  foaatloaa  approprtatlona  Mil 

to  bMhtfa  %  tabor  lartrlellaB  ilmllar  to  aaetton  7  of  bUl  B.  R. 

8400.  maldnc  aaprapdattsna  for  tba  Kavy  Dap«rtmant  for  tbe  fiacal 

IMl 

aectlaB'7  oC  blB  S.  R.  atOf,  aa  tt  niiH  tbe  Hbnae  Fetamary  16. 


% 


"no  part  oC  aav  apprearlatlaB  cowtotoad  to  tbia  act  abaU  ba 
need,  dlraet^  or  laittnMUy.  after  January  1.  lOil.  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  any  ctTfllaa  for  aarrleaa  randsrad  by  tbem  on  tbe  Canal 
Bone  wbtta  uxmiytua  a  Allied,  teehnfctal.  derlcal.  adminlatratlve. 
or  euim»lauay  puiilluii.  nnUm  andb  peraon  la  a  jUiwii  o<  tbe 
United  StaOaa  of  AaaMtlaa.'* 

Tba  appitffatkai  of  aoeb  an  ammrlwant  to  tba  Wbr  Department 
emi  foaetieaa  MBraptflattaaa  MH  woold  nolata  tba  traaty  am- 
duded  wtch  tbe  ■apumili  of  VuMma  Mwab  a.  IMO.  wbJA  waa 
proenaoMd  by  tbaFiiiiaiar  July  07.  lOao.  Tba  Oimaiiiiiaiit  of 
tbe  united  ataftM  atanda  ooauatttad  to  tbe  Oowemmant  of  tba 
RepidiUe  of  Panama  to  matwtom  aa  its  public  poUey  the  principle 
of  equality  of  opportunity  for  employment  on  tbe  Panama  Cbnal 
aU  raiMinanlaii  elttona  wtth  tboaa  of  tbe  Uatted  matae,  and  to 
favor  euriMMaanaea  aa  may  ba  neaeaaary  to  put  tttla  poUoy  into  eOeet. 

Tbta  qpaattaa  waa  lliiaiHialil/  diaeumad  dunna  tbe  negotiationa 

m  tba  United  Statea  and 
H  laaa.    At  tbe  time  tbe  general  treaty  waa 

C.  tba  Beoratary  of  Btoto 
a  aoto  to  tnm  wammamaMa  Mnetlahwa  in  wtaldi  ba 

toxaoogmtkm 
ct 


publla  pellcy  tba 
to  tlia 


of 

tba  Ubttad 

wttb  laapeet  to  tbe 

qfr,  aaalaitaiaa  and  wfU  «■»*«»»♦»*»«  ae  ita 

«C  aaoalNy  of  ooportunlty  and  treatment 

of  Pao—bar  Si.  Ing.  of  tba  Saoatory  of 


X  1014.  and  f^b- 
ruary  ao.  1800.  and  will  Cavor  tbe  matntenanca.  Mtfareament.  or 
enactaaent  of  aueb  provMoaat  aonaletent  wltb  tba  edlclent  operm- 
tloa  and  malntaoanoa  tf  tbe  Oanal  and  Ita  auxiliary  wocfea  and 
tlMlr  edtacM-aa  pwtoatiea  mm!  aanltatton.  aa  will  aaeun]  to  Pan»- 
BBaalan  dHana  aaiwIaMd  by  tba  Cbnal  or  tba  raflroad  equality 
of  treatoaant  wttb  iBiiifrfiH  wbo  are  oltlama  of  tba  Italtad  Stataa 
of  Amanea." 

TbU  noto  waa  bafora  tba  Ubltad  Btetaa  Snate  a^ien  the  treaty 
waa  latlfM  July  St.  IIM. 

Tba  parttnabt  poata  of  tba  Mweutlva  ordva  lafarrad  to  in  tba 
Secretary  «f  Statue  noto  voMl  aa  foUowa: 

Kueotiaa  ordar  of  tba  Saoratary  of  War.  dated  Deoemtwr  09. 
1000: 

1^  antbatty  «f  tbo  P>MMIant>  It  la  ortead: 

"Ibat  tba  fcaouuaa  oader  of  Mbruary  0.  1000.  raatrlettng  tba 
pwreranel  of  gold  ■nipliijiii  to  Amertfan  etOaena  be  amended  to 
read  im  foUowac 

"  X>a  and  aftar  thla  dato  tba  aBmloymant  by  tba  latbmlaa  Ganal 
of  riUDad  labaava.  alawa,aad  aU  otbem  wbo  bava  here- 
to imaiifan  aittaena  and  tttOwiia  of  Panama,  eaceept 
Where  Amartaan  or  Panamanian  labor  or  aatinaea  of  tbe  character 
nqubad  la  not  at 


dbaU  not  ba 
ttan  of 

dtlMMOf 


opoB  tba  pay  roll  of  tbe  Ooaamlaalon 
t^  tbiB  order,  aave  to  tbe  event  of  any  reduo- 
aban  be  aeeorded  to  Amwlran  ctttaena  and 


per  bom' 


dated  y^braary  a.  1914: 
wbo  reeolva  over  OQi  per  mootb  or  oear  40 
be  ctttaMDa  of  tbe  Ublted  Statea  or  tbe  Bepubtlc 


of  Panama,  and  siKh  cttlzens  will  be  given  preference  for  employ- 
ment in  all  grades.     Aliens  may  not  be  employed  in  such  gradea 

"(a)  They  have  occupied  similar  positions  during  the  construo- 
Uon  of  the  Canal  for  2  years  or  more;  or 

"(b)  In  caae  of  emergency,  in  which  latter  case  they  must  be 
replaced  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  Republic  of  Panama 
a*  early  aa  practicable. 

"Executive  order  dated  February  20.  1920: 

"I.  That  the  Executive  order  of  February  2,  1914.  be  so  amended 
that  paragraphs  6  and  20  thereof  shall  read  as  follows: 

"  'PAaAGRAFH    S 

"  "AD  employees  who  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  iOeo  a  year  or  40  cente  an  hour  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  such  citizens  will  be  given 
preference  for  employment  in  all  grades.  Aliens  may  not  be  em- 
ployed In  such  grades  tinless  (a)  they  have  occupied  similar  posi- 
tions during  the  construction  of  tne  Canal  tor  2  years  or  more,  or 
(b)  In  case  of  emergency.  In  which  latter  case  they  must  be  replaced 
by  dtiaens  of  the  United  SUtes  or  Republic  of  Panama  as  early 
aa  practicable.' 

"In  a  radiogram  Just  received  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
states  that  such  restrictions  In  the  War  Department  civil  functions 
appropriations  bill  'would  directly  conflict  with  the  commitmenu 
of  our  Government  wtth  respect  to  employment  of  Panamanians. 
Tbe  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  would  necessitate  the  dis- 
charge on  January  1,  1941.  of  a  number  of  persons  on  the  pay  roll 
of  the  Canal  who  are  Panamanians  and  many  of  whom  have  been 
employed  for  a  number  of  years.'  He  further  states:  'The  restric- 
tions In  the  Third  Lockji  Act  which  would  exclude  Panamanians 
front  a  large  number  of  positions  and  the  provisions  of  other  bills 
now  under  consideration  which  wotild  Impoee  restrictions  against 
the  employment  of  Panamanians  have  been  very  severely  attaclLed 
In  the  local  press  for  many  weeks,  although  the  Panamanian  Oov- 
emment  and  the  press  are  assuming  that,  by  reason  of  President 
Roosevelt's  assurances  to  the  Panamanian  Government,  steps  will 
be  taken  to  secure  adoption  of  an  ameiulment  which  will  remove 
application  of  these  restrictions  against  Panamanians  and  to  bring 
this  legislation  Into  line  with  the  commitments  of  our  Government 
In  the  1036  treaty  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  Panamanians.' 

•TThe  Governor  also  states:  Tn  view  of  the  President's  commlt- 
menta  ae  to  the  eligibility  of  Panamanians  to  obtain  empIo3rment  In 
any  capacity  with  the  Canal,  the  community  of  interests  which 
exists  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Panama. 
and  In  Tiew  of  tbe  fact  that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
moat  aerloudy  retard  the  measures  now  under  way  for  safeguarding 
tbe  lodce  and  other  vital  structures  of  the  Canal,  it  Is  considered 
tbat  tbe  utmost  endeavor  should  be  made  to  secure  the  elimination 
of  tbeee  amendments  from  all  appropriation  bills  for  expenditures 
witbto  tbe  canal  Zone,  and  more  particularly  from  the  civil  func- 
tlooa  bOl." 

Tbe  Aiealdent,  In  a  statement  made  August  11.  1939.  on  apfirovlng 
bin  H.  R.  5108.  authorizing  construction  of  additional  locks,  called 
attention  to  a  somewhat  similar  labor  restriction  which  was  appli- 
cable to  new  personnel  only  and  did  not  require  the  discharge  of 
persone  then  employed.  He  stated  that  the  provision  Included  In 
tbat  bm  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty  with  Panama  and  that  he 
prcqpoeed  to  requeet  the  Congreas  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  bring 
It    Into   eonformlty    with    the    oommltments    entered    Into    with 


Tlie  Oovemor  of  tbe  Panama  Canal  has  called  my  attention  to 
the  faet  tbat  If  the  labor  restriction  In  section  7  of  bill  H.  R.  84S8 
were  Ineorporated  in  the  War  Department  ctni  functions  appro- 
prl^lona  un.  It  would  require  tbe  discbarge  of  many  employees 
wbo  bava  aerved  tbe  United  SUtea  faltbfully  for  many  years,  and 
tbat  to  dlaObarga  tbem  and  eject  them  from  the  Canal  Zone  In 
praetleally  deetftute  circumstances  would  be  inhumane  and  un- 
jostUlabia.  Be  polntad  out  tbat  their  stotus  as  aliens  is  generally 
due  to  fbeir  inability  to  acquire  dtlaenahlp  by  virtue  of  their 
realdenoa  to  tbe  Canal  Zone,  ainoe  tbe  naturalisation  laws  do  not 
apply  tbara. 

A  rmtrtetlon  of  thla  nature  would.  In  effect,  make  an  Important 
change  to  tbe  Government's  poUcy  of  maintaining  and  operating 
tbe  Panama  Cbnal.  wbich  baa  been  to  effect  anooeaafuily  fhr  more 
than  06  years.  Such  a  change  In  policy  should  not  be  made  with- 
out full  baartnga,  to  order  tbat  the  Congreas  may  be  fully  informed 
aa  to  Ito  far-reaching  effects.  It  would  affect  the  regular  operating 
force  of  tba  Panama  Canal,  and  thersfore  la  much  more  objection- 
able than  tf  vpplitd  only  to  a  temporary  construction  force. 
■toeanly  youra, 

L.  D.  GASSxa. 
Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

The  statement  of  the  President  of  August  11,  1939,  accom- 
panying his  approval  of  bill  H.  R.  5129.  which  became  Public. 
No.  391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  authorising  the  construction 
of  additional  locks  is,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

In  view  of  the  qpedal  xelatlanahlp  which  eUsta  between  the 
United  SUtaa  and  Panama  on  account  of  the  Panama  Canal,  ths 
Canal  administration  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  have  for  many 
years  granted  facilities  for  employment  to  Panamanian  dtlaens 
which  were  not  generally  extended  to  tbe  citizens  of  other  eountrlea. 


A  proTlBlon  of  H.  R.  0100  authotlatog  and  pnrrkbng  for  tba 
construction  of  additional  facilities  ot\.  the  Canal  Zone,  eto..  pro- 
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vldes  "that  fill  nrw  personnel  in  such  construction  work  occupying 
skilled  technical,  clerical,  administrative,  and  supervisory  positions 
sliall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States."  It  U  my  opinion  that  this 
provision  is  at  variance  with  the  policy  to  which  this  Government 
pledged  Itself  in  Its  note  to  the  Government  of  Panama  of  March  2. 
1936.  thp  date  of  the  signing  of  the  general  treaty,  since  the  order 
snd  Executive  orders  ppeclflcally  provided  equal  opportunities  for 
employment  of  Panamanian  citizens  In  the  very  categories  in  which 
employment  would  be  denied  them  tmder  the  quoted  provision  of 
H.  R.  5129. 

••••••• 

I  am  glvinp  my  approval  to  this  Important  bill  which,  bv  author- 
izing the  construction  of  a  third  set  of  locks,  will  enhance"  not  only 
our  own  security  but  that  of  this  hemisphere.  I  propose,  however, 
to  request  the  Congress  at  Its  next  session  to  amend  the  present 
law  so  as  to  bring  It  Into  conformity  with  the  commitments 
entered  into  with  Panama  which  pledge  to  the  citizens  of  Panama 
opportunity  and  treatment  in  employment  in  the  Canal  adminis- 
tration and  thp  Panama  Railroad  Co.  equal  to  that  offered  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


Cooperation  by  Wyoming  Ranchers  and  Farmers 
With  Farm  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHV/ARTZ 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  LEROY  MOORE.  OF  ROSS.  WYO. 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  ol  the  Record  a  letter  and  an 
attached  table  from  Mr.  Leroy  Moore,  of  Ross,  Wyo..  chair- 
man. Wyoming  A.  A.  A.  State  committee,  showing  the  extent 
and  result  of  cooperation  by  Wyoming  ranchers  and  farmers 
with  the  general  farm  program  In  1939.  and  In  seme  activities 
during  the  years  1936-39. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  table  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNrrtD  States  Depabtmknt  or  Agricttltttre, 

Agricitltural  ADJUSTMErrr  Administration, 

Boss,  Wyo..  January  2.  1940. 
Hon.  Harry  H.  Schwartz, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dkar  Senator:  I  tried  to  contact  you  while  here  but  felt 
you  were  busy  on  other  Important  affairs,  so  did  not  run  you  down 
and  am  taking  this  opportunity  of  reporting  on  the  benefits  of  the 
Triple  A  program  In  Wyoming  and  the  cooperation  we  are  receiving. 

In  our  State  we  have  an  area  of  62.460.160  acres,  and  only 
38.000.000  acres  are  private  or  State  lands  and  subject  to  i>artici- 
patlon.  These  acres  are  divided  Into  17.400  farms  and  ranches, 
peopled  by  some  74.000  of  otir  peculation.  These  farms  and 
ranches  are  divided  roughly  Into  96,000,000  acres  of  range  lands 
and  2,000.000  acres  of  croplands. 

In  our  1939  program  we  have  11,000  farmers  cooperating  on 
4,300.000  acres  of  crop  and  noncrop  pasture  land  and  S.aoO  ranch- 
ers cooperating  on  15300,000  aerw  of  strictly  range  land  or  83 
percent  of  our  farmers  and  farm  lands  and  68  percent  of  our 
ranchers  and  range  lands  are  distinctly  In  the  program. 

From  the  beginning  of  1036  to  and  Including  payments  to  be 
made  for  the  1039  program  then  has  been  expended  in  Wyoming 
the  total  sum  of  $10,637,148  to  oooperators.  State  and  county  em- 
ployees, divided  Into  43.700  payments,  totaling  $9,872,700  to  coop- 
erators  and  salary  and  per  diem  $6M,466  to  State  and  county  660 
employees. 

Tb  the  following  extent  wot  farmcn  are  cooperating  imder  the 
programs: 


Beets,  which  come  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1037  rather  than  under 
the  Triple  A,  were  grown  by  1,800  fanners  on  63.000  acres  of  lands, 
who  have  earned  by  their  co<yer»tfcm  In  the  years  1936  to  and 
Including  1939  approximately  $8,073,906. 


We  have  a  State  allotment  of  SSOjOOO  acres;  some  5,000  cooperat- 
ing wheat  farmers  have  been  allotted  185,000  acres.  They  planted 
150.000  acres  for  the  1930  crop,  and  by  their  cooperation  earned 
a  oonaervatlon  payment  of  $374,000  and  a  parity  payment  of  $240.- 
000.  They  alao  took  oat  320  tnaunmce  policies  on  their  crops. 
Insuring  24,051  acres  at  a  coat  at  29,061  buahels  of  wheat  and 
developed  losses  on  218  of  these  farms,  and  they  received  87.080 
bushels  in  Indemnities.    Alao,  823  loans  were  made  on  the  1938 


crop  for  $276,500.  which  saved  our  farmers  fully  $50,000  by  enab- 
ling them  to  carry  over  the  wheat  \mtU  1939  and  a  higher  market. 
We  now  have  319  loans  on  1939  \xheat  for  $231,832  and  have  writ- 
ten 9O0  policies  under  the  Federal  Crops  Insurance  Corporation 
plan  on  our  1940  crops,  Insuring  70.727  acres  at  a  cost  of  108.094 
bushel:?  for  antlclpat«l  production  of  432300  bushels. 

AGRICTTLTtrRAI,    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

This  phase  of  the  program  has  been  jjartlclpated  In  to  the  ex- 
tent oi'  35.815  cooperators  during  the  program  years  of  1938-39, 
Inclusive,  and  this  year  we  have  over  11.000  farmers  cooperating 
en  l.BCO.OOO  acres  of  cropland,  and  they  have  earned  diu-ing  this 
time  $11,672,995  by  planting  and  maintaining  perennial  legumes  and 
grr.sses  planting  and  maintaining  forest  trees,  reseedlng  run-down 
pasture  lands,  and  other  soil -conserving  practices. 

RANGE   CONSEKVATION   PROGRAM 

Under  the  range  section  of  the  conservation  program  we  have  had 
very  satisfactory  cooperation.  The  present  program  got  off  to  a 
late  start  In  1936  and  ovu"  particl(>ation  was  not  large  except  for  a 
few  eastern  Wyoming  counties;  since  then  we  have  steadily  worked 
to  mak?  it  fit  Wyoming  and  now  have  more  than  68  percent  of  ovir 
ranchmen  and  our  range  lands  enrolled.  Under  stlU  further  Im- 
provements written  Into  the  1940  program,  am  sxire  will  have  better 
than  8C  percent  of  our  ranchers  cooperating. 

In  the  years  1938-39.  Inclusive,  we  have  had  7,848  ranchers  partici- 
pate and  earn  $1,985,314  by  constructing  6.915  reservoirs  for  stock- 
water  purjKJses  on  4.250  ranches,  drilling  952  wells  on  838  ranches. 
Developing  2,416  springs  and  seeps  on  1,486  ranches  and  other  con- 
servatkn  practices. 

On  tlie  whole  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of 
April  27,  1935.  and  as  since  amended  by  the  acts  of  February  29. 
1936.  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  February  1,  1938.  have 
worked  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  on  Wyoming  farms  and 
ranches  and  have  met  Wyoming  conditions  unusually  well.  The 
program  fits  the  eastern  half  of  our  State  much  better  than  the 
western  half,  especially  on  range,  and  fully  90  percent  of  the  farmers 
and  ranchmen  in  that  area  are  in  cooperation. 

The  present  program  is  not  p>erfect  by  any  means  but  has  en- 
abled the  farmers  and  stockmen  to  do  things  they  could  not  on  a 
whole  hope  to  do  under  present  economic  conditions.  Improved 
our  ranges  Immensely,  made  living  conditions  better  for  farm  and 
ranch  families,  and  vastly  improved  their  economical  jxisltlon. 

I  feel  I  am  speaking  for  the  majority  of  Wyoming  agriculturists 
when  I  state  they  welcome  an  agricultural  program.  They  feel  this 
is  by  far  the  best  yet  offered  and  almost  unanimously  wish  to 
relieve  the  National  Treasury  of  future  costs  as  much  as  possible 
by  putting  each  commodity  that  we  produce  In  surplus  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  by  some  form  of  processing  tax. 

For  more   detailed   Informatlou  am  enclosing  a   more   complete 
report,  which  I  recommend  for  your  consideration,  nnd  any  fiulher 
Information  on  any  special  phase  of  the  program  you  may  require 
will  be  gladly  furnished. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lerot  Moore. 
Chairman,  Wyoming  A.  A.  A..  State  Committee. 

I  Enclosure  ] 

Wyoming 

/.  Number  of  farms  participating 

1938 6,  246 

1937  ._ 9. 183 

1938 0,874 

1939  (estimated) 11,018 

Number  of  censys  farms  >  (1935) 17,487 

//.  Number  of  ranchea  participating 
1936- — - _ 1,302 

1938l"""-~-I^— I_II_~__I™IIII-ZI~Ii!IIIII"ZIIin"  2. 115 

1939    (estimated) 9,188 

'Includes  farms  and  ranches. 

///.  Praeticea  carried  out  hy  farms  partictpating  in  the  1939,  1937, 
193S,  and  1939  agricultural  conservaticm  programa* 


Prsetloe 


Feeding  lemiTnes  and  frasaes.. acres.. 

Protecting  summer  faJlow do — 

Planting    and    msintJtlninK    forust 

trees sores.. 

Control  of  noxioos  wreds do 

Reseedinit  noocrop  pastures.,  do — 

Strip  cropping do — 

A  ppliratmn  of  pbospbste. .  pounds. . 

RenovsUoo sores.. 

Deferred  gradng  on  noocrop  pas- 
tures  acres.. 

R«servoin  on  oonetop  psstiTres 

cubic  yards.. 


Years 


1B3«      .    1037 


115,247 
17,48S 

M 


133,  749 
7I.4A3 

379 

3M 

l.«3 

U2S3 


183S  1030 


128,139 
74,980 

374 

1.727 

50^707 

20,443 

ei.sss 

07,ktS 
13^913 
SM,406 


Total 


140,000 
85,000 

400 
2.200 
tUSM 
30.000 
60.000 
70^000 

UlObOOO 

309^400 


307.138 

.taa,9n 

1.317 

isn 

114  ]» 

42.  AM 

iii.«ai 

117,  $U 

wtta 
7t%f$a 


'  Above  flgores  are  actual  for  sU  yean  except  1938.    1839  estimates  ar*  laaai  am 
bsttar  tban  $0  peroeot  actual  figures. 
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#7.  Praettota  earned  <mt  by  rwnOte*  puttieipKHng  in  the  1939.  1937. 
193i.  mnd  1939  fwifi  eoH$ervaHon  rrofprmma* 


Tews 

Pneito 

MS 

1987 

1088 

loao 

Total 

Nnmber 
rmnctaea 

CooUmrtac ami.. 

DeTrlopiiwnt  of  qiriiiti  ood 

Welb  ""..60".. 

Artiflcisl  t«nedlng.....ami.. 
FeaoM               rMto.. 

703 
300 

sao 

800 

■•ts 

1.340 

10^381 
300,500 
8S7.a7» 

1.0W 
281 

isao 

981 
14,130 

9iS 
305 

2» 

IS,  400 

t,sea 

a;  416 

6,915 

963 

33.558 

302,133 

339,569 

3.987.3M 

348,083 

258 

44 

1.4M 

4,280 

838 

3S0 

747 

fimfent  nMitml               mnt 

280 

Dcfcfwtl  gtwOtm ^  --- 

i,m.4ffr 

U«,083 

m 

l.«M,2D0 

138,100 

138 

X121 

Spraoder  tcRWM.Iiaaar  ko4. . 

128 

03 

>  Above  flfoiw  tf  aotnol  lor  aD 
batter  tlHui  80  parant  aetaal 


eseapt  IflM.    1980  fwthnataa  an  baawl  00 


F.   CropUmd    an    pmrttetjmtlng   farms 

program) 

(agrteuttttnl    eonaervatton 

Yean 

Acres 

total  crup- 
taod 

|«M 

971.086 
1.454.947 
1.490.050 
1.808.  WO 

45 

lflB7        - 

07 

11m                      .,    

l^gg                    .  ..  „ , .-  .-- 



88 
83 

2,1734)00 
Vi. 


catlmatad  total  croplud  in  ttie  State. 

land  on  participating  ram^iea  and  farm* 


- 

T- 

Aeroa 

Percent  of 

total  range 

land 

18S8                             

5.819.513 
U  343. 618 
14.011.865 
15.303,500 

36 

1887 

51 

1898        —     

64 

1988 .. 

68 

VII.  Fagmentt  made  to  operator*  in  Wyoming  under  the  Agrieultural 
Adfugtment  AdmintstratUm 


Ycwa 

1996 

1487 

1908             1939 

Total 

Farm 

Ranee 

8u|»r  beet 

PMitT  IWJIIWilH 

1800,371 
IW.O80 

11.010. 1» 

4o^x» 

1, 157.  714 

1803.845 

032,927 

1,315,281 

$1,150,000 

748,000 

1,310.000 

241.  000 

13,973.374 

1.985.314 

3, 67^905 

341.000 

Amount 'paid    emplorees: 

Wbole  Wkd  part-time  em- 

ployeai  and   eoounittee- 

men.  !tf  ay  118".  to  and  tn* 

cludliw  November  I888l... 

854.465 

'         Total „. 

1.088.480 

2.008,300 

X8«1,0JR 

3.330,000.10,527,148 

VIII.  Crop  insurance 


Ntnnbrr  peHeiM. 
PttiBokuam  la  boel 

Insorpd  aerea 

Insurvd  prodoetioa basbeb. 

iBdemnltlm  pdd do  . . 

Do number. 


321 

20.861 

24.901 

309.339 

87,080 

558 


11940 


905 

mslom 

70,727 
440,734 


•  iBdndea  011)7  appUeationi  obtained  daring  winter  wbeat  campaign. 

IZ.  Whmt  loan* 


Ui 

107 

838 

1431319 

388^  MS 

431,423 

t37B,4lt 


& 


13 

319 

MMk734 

813,843 

323,376 

tauna 


jr.  Personnel  (as  of  Dee.  1.  1939) 

Stste  offlce  cniployocs — ____-,_______—-—— — --• 

County  office  employees 

Ocunty  committeemen 

Community  committeemen 


86 

133 

00 

436 


Tbtel  committeemen  and  en^doyces 6(3 


A  Few  Men  Controlling  a  Few  Banks  Control  the 
Corporate  Wealth  of  the  Nation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  majority  of  the  money- 
making  businesses  of  this  Nation  are  now  controlled  by  a  few 
men  who  own  and  control  a  few  banks.  I  made  this  same 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1938,  and  the  Honorable  Bertrand  Snell,  who  was  then 
the  minority  leader  in  the  House,  attempted  to  criticize  me 
for  the  statement.  On  February  17,  1938,  he  attempted  to 
show  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  that  my  statement  was  mislead- 
ing; that  while  a  few  large  concerns  own  much  of  the  business 
and  industry  of  the  country,  they  are  corporations — according 
to  his  contention — and  the  stock  Is  owned  by  people  all  over 
the  coimtry.  In  other  words,  that  the  stock  was  not  con- 
centrated into  the  hands  of  a  few  but  it  was  widely  owned  by 
peoi^e  In  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  Nation.  He  listed  a 
number  of  companies  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  gave  them 
as  examples  of  companies  that  were  owned  by  such  a  large 
number  of  people  throughout  the  country.  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  contact  these  corporations  and  ask  them  for  further 
Information.  In  compliance  with  my  request.  I  was  furnished 
the  information  as  to  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  held  by 
people  in  each  State  and  the  number  of  people  who  owned 
this  stock  in  each  State,  as  well  as  the  par  value.  The  Infor- 
mation was  obtained  for  the  following-named  corporations, 
as  of  the  dates  mentioned  and  assets  alter  the  names  of  tha 
corporations:  . 

Assets 

American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co..  Dec.  IS,  1937.  $2, 978,  600. 000 

Oeneral  Motors  Oorporstlon.  Dec.  31,  1987 1,898,000.000 

PennsylTanla  Railroad.  Dec.  SI.  19S7 2,333.400.000 

TTnite<l  Oas  Improvement  OoTporstloii.  Feb.  1.  1938.  837. 000.  000 

StanOard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Dec.  31.  1937 3.044.000.000 

North  American  Co..  Mar.  2,  1938 931, 600, 000 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co 49.400,000 

Soeony-Vaeiium  Oil  Co..  Inc..  P^b.  21.  1938 923.400.000 

Paetlle  Oae  *  Bectnc  Co..  Jan.  31.  1938 764.300.000 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  Feb.  IS.  1938 724.600.000 

Armour  ft  Co..  minols,  Dec.  31.  1937 807.300,000 

Du  Pont  da  Kemoara  ft  Co.,  June-Augnat  1936 810.500,000 

IfatiOBal  Dairy  Products  Corporation.  Nor.  39,  1937.  199. 700.  000 

OomnMOwaalth  Bdlaon  Co..  Nor.  10.  1937 _.  824.300.000 

American   Waterworks   ft   Electric   Co..    Inc..   Mar. 

18.  1988 899.500.000 

Now  York  Oentral  Railroad.  Dec.  31,  1938 1,833,000.000 

Amartean  Tohaeeo  Co..  Dec.  10,  1937-Feb.  10.  1938..  276.  700.000 

Swtft  *  Co 906.  tMW.  000 


T«al- 18. 130. 800, 000 

Tbe  •bawe  figure  of  $18,120,600,000  is  15.1  percent  of  the 
estimate  of  $120,000,000,000,  which  was  the  estimate  of  the 
wealth  of  all  nonflnancial  corporations  as  of  December  31, 
1836. 

oacLT  mvoaMAnoM  or  rb  ktwd  avmilamlm 

Volume  83.  part  6,  of  the  Cowcawsaioiiia.  Rcoo4w,  containa 
the  tables  which  I  inserted  at  that  time.  At  page  M15  of 
this  Racon  win  be  found  a  list  of  the  34  major  American 
companies,  showing  stoddiolders,  employees,  and  directors 
with  banking  connections,  which  were  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Sodl  In  his  criticism.  FoOowlng  this  statement  will  be 
found  the  diatnbotlon  of  stockholders  and  shares  of  Ameri- 


-^'^^^. 
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can  Telephone  *  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  other  17  companies 
that  furnished  me  the  informatkm  about  the  number  of 
stockholders  and  the  number  of  shares  in  each  State  and 
the  par  value.  I  will  not  reproduce  it  here.  It  is  too  long. 
It  Is  unusual  information,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  only  infor- 
mation of  its  kind  available. 

However.  I  have  had  prepared  one  statement  which  shows 
the  total  number  of  shares  of  all  these  corporaUons  that 
were  held  by  citizens  of  e»eh  State.  The  statement  also 
discloses  the  per  cai^ta  shares  of  stock  in  each  State  and 
the  percent  held  in  each  State.  The  table  for  the  18  large 
corporations  by  States  is  as  foltows: 

Capital  stotOc  diatrilfution  of  19  Urge  eorporatkms.  by  States 


6ta88> 


Delaware 

New  York 

PeoosylvanU „. 

M—echasctta 

New  Jersey 

Michlpui 

Connecticat 

nUnols 

Kbode  Island 



Celiloniia 

New  Hampshire . 

Florida 

Vermont.... „._... 

Maryland „ 

Milino 

Ohio _ 

Nevada 

Misaourl   



Colorado . 

WrainiDK . 

WtKODsin , 



Virginia .  .... 

Okiaboma 

Indiana               .   ...^ 



W«t  Virginia 

TwiaJ" 

Arizona 

Kentucky 

Mbtneaota 

Washinfton....: 

Iowa 

Montana 

Kansas 

rub      



New  Meiioo 

Louisiana .... . 

Nebraska 

Tennessee .. 

North  Carolina 

Oeorcia       

Booth  Dakota - 

Idaho 

North  Dakota 

Smith  Carolina 

Alabama ._ 

Missianppi 

Arkansas 



Poptda* 
tion* 


2S1.000 

UBoasoo 

H),  118^000 
4.48^000 
4,80,000 

isn^ooo 

1.741.000 
7.878^000 

881.000 
8,184,000 

SMI  000 
l,87«iOO0 

M,000 
1.87«,000 

891^000 
8,7»,000 

101.000 
1880,000 
1.071.000 

SIB^OOO 
X«S8,000 
8,708,000 
2.  MS.  000 
8.474.000 
1.808,000 
4^173,000 

4U^O0O 
^8901 000 
%8S2,000 
1.868,000 
188^000 
1.087,000 

8H1OOO 
1.884,000 

518,000 

42X000 
X 13X000 
1,804.000 

X8n,ooo 

X40S,000 

1,0881.000 

OfO^OQO 

498.000 

708.000 

1.878,000 

XSBB^OOO 

X083,Q0O 

X0<8,000 


Shares  of  stock 


Total*      PercapiU 


21,384.553 

80,827,590 

31. 571.  223 

13. 477, 123 

11.304.101 

II.  IM,  303 

S,08^ae6 

17,158.001 

1,418,023 

11, 811.011 

887,061 

1.786,082 

400,678 

1.682,076 

800,500 

8,637.014 

70.883 

S.  055. 103 

817,310 

170.560 

1,783,082 

1.607.701 

1.334.537 

1,745,367 

827.001 

8,358.006 

152,536 

1.036,381 

033,664 

617, 194 

772,452 

383, 3A7 

151.205 

487,201 

131,360 

104,061 

483.844 

319.414 

630.248 

630,  S31 

463. 4M 

06,805 

67.523 

72,627 

172.470 

100,110 

123,000 

103,014 


Percent 
held* 


81.50 

6.03 

3.10 

3.05 

2.58 

3.31 

X29 

2.18 

Z08 

L89 

1.74 

1.07 

1.04 

.99 

.94 

.84 

.79 

.76 

.75 

.73 

.61 

.69 

.62 

.50 

.44 

.38 

.37 

.35 

.35 

.31 

.30 

.29 

.38 

.36 

.25 

.25 

.23 

.20 

.19 

.18 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.10 

.09 

.06 

.06 

.05 


8.67 

36.59 

1Z86 

5.49 

4.56 

4.64 

1.63 

8.09 

.58 

4.74 

.36 

.73 

.16 

.68 

.33 

Z30 

.03 

L25 

.83 

.07 

.73 

.66 

.54 

.71 

.34 

.96 

.06 

.41 

.38 

.21 

.32 

.12 

.06 

.30 

.05 

.04 

.30 

.13 

.22 

.36 

.10 

.04 

.03 

.08 

.07 

.06 

.05 

.04 


>  ArninK«d  In  order  of  per  capita  holdlnca. 

>  1037  midvear  rcnsus  pstlmate,  U.  S.  Stadstieri  Abstract  1038  (p.  9). 

I  Obtained  by  conaolidatinR  State  raporta  of  18  larfe  oorporatlons  Inserted  In  Com- 
GKJC9SIONAL  RECORD,  (voi.  S3,  pt.  6.  p.  8415-39). 

^rrcentaiTP  of  total  shares  of  these  oorporattona  held  in  the  48  States,  exdodlnf  the 
Dlstriet  of  Columbia. 

(Thomas  R.  Baldwin,  Mar.  4,  l«4a) 

The  following  table  discloses  the  number  of  shareholders 
in  each  State  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  holder 
in  these  18  large  corporations: 


Number 
of  share- 
holders 

Sbarss 

per 
bolder 

TIelawMw ._, , 

18.166 

465,314 

8.355 

74,496 

15,589 

22,277 

8.12,044 

143.637 

339.507 

2X842 

80.501 

31407 

61.868 

171.747 

48.610 

1,171 

New  York 

OkJahonia.    

Mtchicau. _ 

193 
160 
150 

Florida. 

Tesss 

Pennsylvania .         

115 

100 

90 

New  Jersey ....^    „ 

78 

IRhiois „ 

Virginia.                                                                           ,       , 

Ohio 

Rhode  bknd _     

Connectkst. _         «.          

CatUbmia _ 

75 
70 
TO 
86 
84 
63 

63 

Massachusetts 

West  VirtinU 

New  Mezioo 

North  CaroUiui 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

Wyomlnic 

Colorado 

Nevada 

Louisiana 

Tcnw'ssee 

Arizona 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Utah 

Nebraska 

Washington 

New  HJunpshiie 

lowa^ 

South  Dakota 

M  issi.<Bippl 

Alabama 

Maaw 

Arkansas 

Vermont 

OeorgU 

Montana 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Idaho 


Number 
of  tiharo- 
bolder* 


n0,8AS 

14.546 

1.867 

11,600 

10,238 

32,688 

X348 

16,183 

1.611 

10,136 

11,080 

3,217 

10,487 

85,438 

2X580 

10.480 

X573 

8,720 

14,148 

M,2S6 

21,078 

X667 

1434 

^604 

2X135 

xose 

11.686 

18,006 

4.477 

X6oe 

5,108 
X308 
1.9N 


Shares 

per 
bolder 


80 

87 
58 

84 

S 
83 

51 
81 
80 
«» 
40 
47 
47 
47 
41 
40 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
86 
88 
88 
86 
85 
86 
85 
84 
84 
» 
S3 


In  Dr.  Prescott  Webb's  book  on  Divided  We  Stond,  the 
United  States  is  divided  up  Into  three  secUona— North. 
South,  and  West — for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  most  of 
the  wealth  is  owned  in  the  North.  I  will  use  the  regional 
lines  used  by  Dr.  Webb  in  his  book  and  Insert  herewith  a 
table,  which  shows  how  this  stock  is  distributed  between  the 
North.  South,  and  West.    The  table  is  as  follows: 

Capital  stock  distrilmtion  of  18  large  corporations,  by  region* 


Popalatk>n 
(Ihou- 
saada) 

Number  of 
shara- 
bolden 

Bharea 

Region^ 

Total 

Per 
oapiU 

Per 

hoktor 

S£ 

North 

South 

73,040 
35,776 
19,805 

1,035,738 
157, 575 
263, 878 

218,786,080 

10,334.066 
10,897.583 

xse 

.28 
.88 

lis 

66 

83 

ixi 

4.S 

West _.. 

8.7 

Total 

138,630 

X  856,674 

349^467,738 

L91 

104 

loao 

>  This  manu.MTipt  supplements  one  entitled  "Capital  Stock  Distrlbation  of  18 
Larpc  Corporatiorw.  by  States." 

North;  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Conoectleat,  Rboda 
Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dekware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Otdo,  udiui, 
Illinois,  Micfaisan,  VVisoonsin,  Minneeota,  Iowa,  MiooarL  South:  Vircinia,  Wast 
Vireinia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Oeorgia.  Florida,  Kentod^.  Tennaaaea. 
Alabama.  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Texas.  West:  North  Dakota,  Sooth 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  KsiDsas.  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyomlos,  Oolorado^  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Waahincton,  Or«(on,  Califamte. 

Since  California  holds  4.74  percent  of  the  stoclc.  the  other 
Western  States  hold  less  than  2  percent  of  the  stock  of 
these  18  companies,  which  is  ccmsidered  typical  of  all  large 
corporations. 


Dr.  Walter  Prescott  Webb  is  a  prafesaor  of  American  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Tezasr  Austin.  Tea.  He  Is  the 
author  of  the  book  Divided  We  Stand— the  Crises  of  a 
Frontierless  Democracy.  This  book  was  pubUahed  in  19S7 
and  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  should  be 
read  and  studied  by  every  person  in  America  who  Is  Inter- 
ested in  economic  justice  and  freedom  of  opportunity  for  aU 
the  people. 

In  Dr.  Webb's  book  he  was  able  to  use  bat  ona  cnunpto 
of  sectional  distribution  of  stockholders,  and  that  wag  tiie 
example  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  stock,  as  of  De- 
cember 5,  1935.  That  distributioa.  shown  by  Dr.  webb  m 
his  book  on  page  43,  follows  very  closely  the  distrlbuUon 
that  I  have  prepared  of  the  18  large  corporations.  I  tepmX, 
this  type  of  informatifm  Is  very  aearoe  and  dUBculi  (a 
obtain. 
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THAT  CAiniOT  n  OWmD  LOCAU.T 

TIUi  infonnfttton  It  flvm.  Dot  for  the  purpoM  of  erltl- 
elslnc  north«m  owncnhlp,  except  to  point  out  that  local 
privilegM  and  local  oppoitunltlM  ibould  bo  rotalood  by  tb» 
^fieopio  la  Um  aouth  and  Wtft.  Purtbar,  It  It  to  tht  Intcrtit 
d^-tho-^MMth  that  thMt  opportunltlot  and  prhrllafaa  ba 
BuUntaliMd  by  tho  pooplo  In  tho  local  commtanltloa.  An 
fffort  la  DOW  batoff  mada  by  a  f aw  man  who  own  a  faw 
bank!  to  Naw  York  to  aoqulra  eontrol  ovtr  rttall  dUtrtbuttoa 
In  all  tha  eountlas  of  tha  United  Btatas. 

uf  tmiVT  to  Moemi 


Very  tow  of  ui  bayi  •  tboroufhfotof  Idit  of  tht  viat  tx- 
tent  of  empire  controlled  by  the  North,  nor  need  X  add  hara, 
parenthetically,  that  Z  am  not  fnrtiilglng  to  carping  erltleiem 
of  the  North,  for  that  la  kDe  oeeupatlon.  But  I  am  moet 
diligently  dhwettoff  my  effort  aad  attention  to  curlsf  tha 
North  of  monopoUetle  erlle  that  threaten  the  complete  and 
final  niin  of  many  fouthem  and  western  cectiona  and  which 
will  result  to  great  Injury  to  the  North. 

We  gain  a  compr^ienaive  picture  of  northern  Influence 
and  power  upon  examination  of  the  following  brief  facts: 

Railroads:  Ck)nstruction  of  railroads,  as  far  back  as  1860. 
was  based  on  plans  to  make  the  West  tributary  to  the  North. 
From  that  time  until  the  present  practically  an  railroads 
were  built  to  feed  the  North  and  incidentally  to  kill  the 
flourishing  river  trafBc  that  had  so  long  nourished  the  South. 

Tariff:  Daniel  Webater  said  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1828: 

This  bUl.  tf  adopted  •■  •mended.  wOl  keep  the  South  end  West 
In  debt  to  New  Kngland  for  the  next  hundred  yeexa. 

We  could  now  accuse  BCr.  Webster.  Dr.  Webb  says,  of  being 
short-sighted.  He  might  well  have  said  "for  the  next  200 
years." 

Pensions:  PoUowlng  the  War  between  the  States,  of  a  total 
amount  of  slightly  less  than  $8,000,000,000.  approximately 
$7,000,000,000  went  to  the  North  and  $1,000,000,000  to  the 
South  and  West  combined.  It  was  pension  money  that 
caused  the  rise  in  manufacttning  and  industry  in  the  North. 

Patents:  Still  another  subsidy  received  by  the  North  came 
In  the  form  of  patent  benefits,  because  practically  all  ma- 
chinery and  patents  are  owned  by  northerners.  Patents  pro- 
teet  tha  ownara  from  donastlc  competition  as  tariff  protects 
owners  from  foreign  competition. 

Dr.  Walter  Praseott  Webb  aatimatea  that  90  percent  of  the 
affective  monay*produelnf  patents  are  held  In  the  North. 
Much  of  tba  itatistlcal  toformation  used  in  this  statement 
la  obtained  from  Dr.  Webb's  book. 

Corporadpne:  ApprostoMtaly  MO  oorperatlom  of  tha 
United  ttataa  own  U  paroant  of  tha  national  wealth  and  over 
M  pereeot  of  tha  entire  eorporata  wealth  of  tha  Nation.  Of 
tha  MWeofporatlona.  110  are  to  tha  Nbrtb,  9«ra  to  tha  South, 
and  11  to  the  Weet. 

Xnmnnee:  Cttlwna  of  tha  Unltad  Statat  havt  about  $106.- 
OM.000.000  worth  of  Ufa  toiuranca  on  tba  booki.  Of  thla 
amount  00  pervant  la  to  the  hands  of  northern  eompanlea. 
Tliere  are  14  companies,  all  located  to  the  North,  with  over  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  bualnees.  Seventy-five  companies 
taava  ovar  1160.000.000  aaeh  of  toaoranoa  and  togather  hold 
$•$.000,000,000  «f  the  $V»JOOOJOOOMO  to  force.  Pttty-flve  of 
these  oompanias  are  to  the  North.  14  are  in  the  South,  and  0 
are  to  the  Wast.  The  North  has  $27  of  Insuranoe  for  each 
dollar  bald  to  tha  Saqth.  and  006  for  aacti  dollar  held  to  the 
Weet.  and  tt  haa  10  Umas  as  much  toeuranee  aa  tha  other  2 
serf  ions  «<«<— f^'imi  tIm  llfa*toauranoa  budget  la  apptoxl" 
mately  $6,000,000,000  annually.  Out  of  each  $100  of  this 
toooma  tha  North  reaalvad  $00.10.  tha  South  only  $2J0.  and 
tha  West  a  paltiy  $140.  Hm  South  and  West  fumlah  10 
percent  of  tba  total  toamaaaa  to  Amarloa.  They  hold  only  6 
peroent.  IWa  maana  that  tbey  aand  $0  of  their  Insuranoe 
flMney  Nevtb  far  aaah  01  they  keep  at  boma. 

Stoee  thH  taf araaatleo  regardtas  «■«■"»*'»*«•  waa  oompllfd 
by  Dr.  WaM^  tba  Twipurary  National  ■eoaomte  Oommittae 
has  diieloaed  In  part  4  of  Its  report,  which  la  on  life  Insurance, 
that  tba  10  largaat  Uf a-toauranee  companies  have  $0  J  percent 


of  the  aawts  of  the  100  llfe-lnstiranoa  eompanlea  reporttof. 
lUa  toformation  la  contained  on  pafa  1614  of  thla  report 
On  tba  aama  pass  It  la  diedoeed  that  0  large  llf  e-lneuranca 
oomponlee  in  New  York  City  and  In  Newark.  N.  J^-whlch  U 
juat  aeroai  tha  river  from  Naw  York  Qty— bava  a$Mta 
amounttof  to  60.9  percent  of  tha  total  aMata  of  MO  llfa-to$ur« 
aaaa  oompanlee  m  the  United  States  reporting. 

Xnoome:  The  North's  percentage  of  excess  of  Income  over 
dlibuiiomoBta,  of  tha  76  laodlni  Iniuranoo  oomptnlei.  li 
iraatar  than  its  proportion  of  toooma.  Out  of  eaeh  $100  tha 
North  fete  $07J0,  the  South  gete  $1J4.  and  the  Weet  traila 
with  but  7$  cents.  Where  the  South  made  a  gato  of  $1.  tha 
Nortb  ittoad  661:  whoro  tba  W$$t  inad$  o  loto  of  61.  tho 
North  gained  $121J0. 


kTioife 

Out  Of  every  $100  paid  to  dividends  to  itockholders  of  the 
large  oorporatloni.  $90J7  is  paid  to  the  North.  $4.66  to  tha 
South,  and  $4.46  to  the  West. 


Moer  or  nArmui.  wsalth  zm  south  ajts 

Dr.  Webb's  book  discloses  that  the  South  and  West  have 
withto  their  boundaries  most  of  the  natural  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica. Leavtog  aside  the  fact  that  they  comprise  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  area,  they  produce  all  the  gold  and  silver.  95 
percent  of  the  oil.  45  percent  of  the  coal.  90  percent  of  the 
lumber,  and  63  percent  of  the  agricultural  dollars.  In  the 
face  of  an  this  they  hold  at  the  most  liberal  estimate  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  money,  and  probably  less  than  6. 

Ancient  feudalism  was  baaed  on  the  ownership  or  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  but  contemporary  feudalism  is  based  on  finance 
and  capitalism.  A  glance  at  the  roster  of  large-scale  corpora- 
tions will  show  that  to  almost  every  line  of  bustoess,  from 
sugar  to  petroleum  products  and  from  telephony  to  10-cent 
stores,  the  home  office  stands  grandly  on  granite  pillars  some- 
where in  the  North. 

And  so  we  view  a  picture  of  nearly  one-way  traffic,  with 
American  dollars  rolling  across  country,  from  the  sunny 
orange  groves  and  succulent  apple  orchards  of  the  long  Pacific 
coast  and  from  the  cotton  and  oil  fields  of  the  South,  to  tha 
cashier  cages  to  the  Northern  States. 


XM 


of  Koem  FOR 


TO 


I  have  no  desire,  and  I  repeat  for  emphasis,  to  eritldca 
northern  ownership  except  in  potot  of  robbing  the  South  and 
West  of  k>cal  privilege  and  local  opportunity,  for  It  is  only  by 
glvtof  tha  South  and  Wast  these  opportunities  and  privl« 
lagaa— and  maintaining  them— 4hat  all  sactlona,  Including  tha 
North,  can  and  will  pro^Mr. 

Flguroi  from  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States 
ihow  that  of  nearly  $14.0004)00.000  of  Iniuranca  wrlttan  to 
1911,  a  total  of  69.4  peroent  went  to  tha  northern  eompanlea, 
wbaraaa  tha  southern  oompanias  had  only  16.9  and  western 
companies  a  shade  lea  with  14.7  percent  of  the  buatoais. 

Z  bava  shown  you  the  figures  for  life  Insurance  and  I  can 
add,  without  further  discussion,  that  the  same  sort  of  story 
Is  to  be  found  In  scores  of  other  lines  of  business.  Includtog 
a  very  cloee  parallel  in  the  fire-  and  casualty-insuranoe  field. 

Zt  la  utterly  obvious  that,  unless  local  privilege  and  oppor- 
ttmity  are  restored  to  the  South  and  West,  we  cannot  continue 
to  support  the  Wall  Street  interests  that  are  so  typical  of  the 
North  and  its  octoptis  tentacles  of  monopoly. 


IT  IB  nr  orramr  or  n obtm  roe  aovm  Am  wier  to  livs 

Ftoally  let  me  put  the  picture  up  for  your  inspection  in  the 

extreme  light :  In  an  emergency,  and  estimated  on  the  basis 

of  $10  a  month  for  each  todivldtutl,  every  person  to  the  North 

could  Uve  for  14  months,  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  tha 

West  supersedes  our  Southern  area,  for  the  western  people 

could  live  for  7  V^  months,  whereas  the  southemera  could 

only  go  for  1  months  and  18  days  on  their  savings.   Z  quota 

these  figures  from  Webb— page  41.   Nor  can  Z  refrain  from  a 

direct  reference  to  the  closing  words  in  his  volume  Z>ivlded 

We  Stand.   The  case  is  stated  most  succinctly: 

That  the  North  hee  the  edTsntsge  we  sll  edmit.    But  when  It 
feces  the  effecu  of  lu  tncree»ing  drive  for  proate.  the  North 
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tn  towb  with 


in  January  IMS  Joe 
was  promptly  choaea 


around  the  eoaatry  and 

dletence  telephone.    What 

liABTDi.  now  ripe  m 

leader  of  the  itaahle  RepubUean  minority. 

The  way  Jam  Mmcrm  performed  his  Job  made  the  biggest  United 
Btates  political  ne«e  of  isaa.  Crylac  *  POK  on  earptng  generaHtles. 
Xisader  Mabxim  afq^olnted  oommltteee  of  Republican  COngresemen 
to  go  out  and  eoneult  the  experts  and  the  oountry.  bring  back 
fact-fllled  reporte  on  such  major  Ivuee  aa  national  debt,  estraor- 

HlnArv    i!M'«— I  ■    «f    ttMi    PiMlilwiil       n*tian*l     ilafeiia*.     ■•rteulturs. 


At  sa  Jea  KAarmr  Is  etffl  Mack-hatred,  brlght-ered.  quick  mortng. 
A  boehelor,  be  Uvee  at  North  Attleboro  with  his  InvaUd  mother, 
widowed  ristar,  and  a  brother,  at  Washington.  In  a  modest  two- 
room  i^MUtment.  PoUtloa.  InvolTlng  endlees  meetings  and  talk 
with  constituents,  colleagues,  and  reporters.  Is  almoet  his  whole  life. 

Jba  MJtMnm.  wboee  favorite  word  Is  "confldenee.'*  faces  the  future 
with  plenty  of  it.  He  thinks  there  ie  an  excellent  chanos  that  the 
people  wlU  elect  a  RepubUcan  Prealdent  in  November  Is  lure  they 
will  dect  a  Republican  House.  "Bven  If  Rooeevelt  runs."  says  Jos 
ifAKTiif.  "I  think  k  onod  mAnv  oeoDle  who  vote  for  him  irUl  want 
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HF^  lealtae  that  the  desire  ef  the  SBOth  aad  tha  WMt  tA  iim  •■*.< 
»w  H^  mn  IS  ssiinrisl  to  lis  awn  eentlausd  prosperity. 


^J^TS^T^T^F  ^  *^  toislneas  that  can  be  oonduoted 

!2f«*T^*^  *?*Jw'^  *•.  •  *««•««•  thtof  for  tha 
2?S  *!l*-^'  ^  ^id«l  flbato-store  tag  bill,  which 
S?jr?2S!'^**L  •**«»*  10  New  Yort  intersute  chains. 
£  J*-!i!!j*S*"*^^'~'"«^  to  all.  wlU  be  oonHdarad 
^i  6Ubooramlttot  of  tho  Won  ind  Ifoiiii  Commlttaa  of 
tha  Kousa,  commencing  ICareb  07.  Hie  object  of  this  bill 
toto  give  looal  people  an  opportunity  to  own  and  control 
looal  bustoess  and  to  prayant  a  faw  man,  who  own  and  oon- 
tfw  0  faw  btnki  to  Naw  York,  to  oany  out  thalr  eongplraey 
to  gat  control  of  the  retaU  dlatrfbutlon  of  this  country,  n 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  New  Yoek  or  the  North  for  retaU 
burtneis  to  be  owned  and  oootnUad  by  a  few  men  to  New 
York  City  or  any  other  dty. 

eramABO  or  uvmo  or  amt  erata  — namw  bt  awulamim  uotnrt 

I  can  your  attention  pardeularly  to  the  excess  reserves  of 
banks.  Where  are  these  exoass  reserves?  The  answer  is. 
They  are  located  to  a  few  banks,  mostly  to  New  York  City. 
A  few  banks  in  New  York  City  have  more  than  $3,000,000,000 
of  the  $5,640,000,000  excess  reserves  to  all  member  national 
banks,  lliese  large  banks  wlU  not  make  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness; they  make  loans  only  to  lanre  business  concerns;  they 
will  make  loans  to  Interstate  chato-store  companies,  but  they 
will  not  make  loans  to  their  competitors. 

Imagine  the  disproportion  when  you  consider  that  out  of 
every  $100  in  excess  reserves.  $05.55  is  in  the  North.  $6.84  In 
the  South,  and  $7.61  to  the  West.  Notice,  too,  where  the 
combined  savings  of  the  ootmtry  are  held. 

Do  not  fail  to  consider  the  fact  that  demand  deposits  rep- 
resent our  money.  All  purchases  of  food,  wearing  apparel, 
durable  goods  such  as  lumber  and  hardware,  and  even  lux- 
uries such  as  jewehr  have  a  dhrect  relationship  to  the  per 
capita  demand  deposit  to  banks,  because  demand  deposits 
represent  our  money.  In  other  words,  in  SUtes  where  the 
per  capiU  demand  deposlU  are  Ugh.  the  people  buy  more 
comforts,  necessities,  and  hmirtas  of  life  than  they  do  to  a 
mate  where  the  per  capito  demand  deposits  are  low.  The 
atandard  of  Uvtog  in  a  State  la  daterminad  by  the  available 
credit  and  money  in  that  State. 

With  tha  assistance  of  tha  Oomptrollar  of  the  Currency  and 
Uflnff  the  same  rat  long  for  tha  North,  South,  and  West  that 
are  used  to  Dr.  Webb's  book,  tablai  have  been  prepared  show- 
tog  the  deposits  to  banks  in  tha  dUferent  regions. 

The  foUowtof  tables  are  aatf-asplaaatory: 
TAaia  l^Tlm§  •*^^^»!i'^yj^J^»llotU§ Jh  Melasm  of  aetiv§  banki 


in  th«  Vnittd  iUtu,  ay  r§§ions,  Junt  io,  hst » 


lUgtoo 


North 

•oath.... 
wit 


Toul. 


PonuUdon  > 

(In  tltou* 

•sadi) 


n.VT» 

M.IAl 
19.069 


130,016 


TlOMsad 

Bvtasi  dsposlto 

UBthflo- 


in.oiM.  ao9 
i.ar.3«e 
».aM,iaD 


SS.SiaA75 


Por  Mpiu 


ms.M 

4A.  ao 

102  M 


1M.M 


r«romtof 

UttHllllIM 

•ad  Mviam 
dcposiu 


•1.16 
e.ss 

u«i 


100.0V 


*  £xclustv(>  of  poueMlons.  *As  of  Jane  80,  1938. 

Tablb  2,—Dtmand  depoaiti  in  M  efaesef  of  aetive  banks  in  tht 

Vntfd  8iaf$.  by  reytofM.  Junt  30, 1939 ' 
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Joo  Martin  ind  tho  Poopio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  UASSACHUSSTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  11,  1940 


ARTICLK  BT  HX7BKRT  KAT 


Mr.  WiaOLBSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leava  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  to  the  Ricoao.  I  todude  the  following  article 
by  Hubert  Kay.  appearing  to  the  March  edition  of  tha 
Reader's  Digest  condmsed  from  Life,  in  reference  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  distinguished  mtoority  leader.  Con- 
gressman MAsmr: 

(Ftom  the  Reader's  Digest  for  Ifarch  1040] 

Job  BCAsmf  Am  not  Pbopui 

(Condensed  from  X^lfe) 

(By  Hubert  Kay) 

JoacpR  Wjluau  UAamr,  Jr..  minority  leader  of  the  Boose  of 
RepreeenUtlvee,  u  a  blacksmith's  eon  who  never  got  to  otdlege. 
Iflddle-slaed  and  middle-aged,  with  a  Tankee-Xriah  tongue  whldi 
slips  occaslonaUy  Into  folk  errors  of  grammar,  there  Is  nothing  of 
the  messiah  about  him.  If  you  met  him  walking  down  the  etraet 
In  North  Attleboro,  itoai.,  being  fhvt-named  by  everybody  be  meets, 
you  could  hardly  mistake  him  for  anything  but  what,  at  base,  he 
la— a  plain,  hard-working,  popular  buslneaMBaB'Volltlelaa.  Tet 
St  this  moment  Amerlea  has  no  more  slgniflcant  eltlaea. 

Zt  is  one  thing  to  believe  ardently  in  ttie  gi«1ous  idea  of  dsoMM* 
raov.  It  Is  quite  another  to  put  up  with  ttie  preoMois  of  dsoao- 
cratlo  goverament.  which,  based  on  oompromlee  of  away  eeoflletlsg 
wills,  are  often  eisspentingly  slow  aad  laeSoleBt.  Joa  Maam 
eseajpliflss  the  tfenoeratio  belief  that  it  is  better  for  the  pseple, 
by  stow  debate  and  eomprenUee  in  Oengress.  to  make  thetrowB 
deelalons  than  to  have  deoMons  made  for  them  by  Iseeutlve  deerse. 

.HV^  ^  9^^^Ff^  *"  I'M*  »*^  *^  *•"»•  ^  the  MaMsohuMtle 
Lsglslsture,  Joa  MMnir  wss  a  rsar-row  private  in  tbe  srmy  of 
■mug  MspubllesB  sMers  who  marohed  invincibly  through  tbe  IMTs. 
Then  osme  Ammon.  In  IMS  be  saw  his  party  lesii  eontrol  of 
Congress  and  ^  ProsldetMy.  lU  hesrd  s  eenSfusid  and  frtsbtenea 
people  haU  the  new  Prealdent  as  tbe  Nation^  savior,  saw  donpeas 
surrender  Its  powers  to  tbe  laeotttlvo.  Prom  White  lloiaw  to 
S^^^^L]^  <l*^  <^  stsady  DToesssloo  of  deep^banclag  bills  wrlMea 
by  doeeet  advisors  and  labeled  liust,"  Tbe  ftepuWlcsn  pnoa 
shouted  *^bbsr  stamp"  at  Oongreso.  but  It  wm  no  use.  The  people 
wanted  aetloa.  and  they  were  feUlng  it. 

Masmr  made  himself  useful  to  Minority  Leader  Bert  flnen.  tried 
to  ral^  his  ooUeaguee  into  effective  OMoeltlon.  But  that  was  no 
use.  eltbsr.  In  the  masmere  of  Iggg  the  Boum  RepubUosm  dwin- 
dled to  a  corporal's  guard  of  W,  too  puny  and  demoralised  to  do 
anything  but  gloom  about  "dletatonblp."  iMnkruptey,"  and  '^be 
American  way  of  life." 

Then  things  iMgan  to  laappen.  Vlrst  came  tiM  Buprome  Oeort 
packing  bUl  of  lOfT.  then  roooaolon.  mereaaod  unemployment.  poU- 
tioo  in  raUef.  Tlie  "purge"  of  the  lasa  prlmerleo  split  Domeenrta 
wide.  Our  dtiaans  bogan  to  feel  uneasy  6ibettt  the  soarlag  aattoaal 
debt. 

TWO  other  Inauencea  woiked  de^y  to  torn  united  ttates  politleel 
winds—the  hated  esample  of  one-psrty  governments  steeod  aad  tbe 
historic  tendency  of  the  Amerlean  people  to  nrta§  back  to  their  aer* 
mal  calm  conaervatlsm  after  a  bdlyful  of  Jitters  aad  roCorm.  In 
iSta  the  voters  elected  80  new  Beptdrilcaa  Bipreosntstlve^  a 
Bepublloan  aenatoro.  19  new  BepuMloaB  Oovometa. 

As  fihalrman  of  tbe  BepubUcan  eongieosienal  oampatgn 
Jos  Mabrm  had  done  onieh  to  eneourage  the  eelag  of  ptdws  opnuen 
toward  his  party,    ahrewdly  and  tlrriaerty  be  combed  the  Md  lor 
able  new  candldatee.  conosntrated  his  fire  and  funds  la 
whoro  B^ublleaBs  bad  at  Iseet  a  fli^mng  ebanos  ta 
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and  be  feere  that  after  tlie  war  thl^s  wtU  be  even  wtxee.  This 
Is  the  unhappy  prospect  because  tbe  allied  natlona.  flghUng  fire 
with  fire,  are  gcdng  more  and  more  on  a  totalitarian  basia  and 
adopting  centralised  contnde  of  tbeir  foreign  trade.  After  the 
war.  ICr.  Perklna  thinks,  we  are  nkaiy  to  find  ourselvee  In  a  world 
reluctant  to  give  up  ito  barter  «'*f^iy«''^ 

Tbe  third  great  cause  of  farm  suiplusee  has  to  do  with  the 
10.000.000  unemployed.  Here  le  wtkere  the  plight  of  the  farmer  and 
the  plight  of  the  jobleae  Industrial  worker  are  seen  to  be  Integral 


newly  eetebllshed  markete  or  already  eotabltrtied  markets  an 
daughter  Uveetock  shall  be  offered  for  sale:  and  where  aU  alat«Mer 
livestock  acquired  by  packers  who  do  an  interstate  buslnoss  shall 
be  purchased  through  open.  oompetlUve  bidding.  Seld  new  markete 
to  be  established  only  at  or  within  Uveetock  driving  dletanoe  of 
any  packing  or  slaughter  plant  having  no  such  market,  where  Uve- 
etock slaughtered  has,  or  products  from  them  may.  enter  into 
Interstate  commerce:  Be  It  further 
Jiesoloed,  That  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the  records  of  the 


. 


I 
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In  January  19S0  J< 

ftCmpUf  CtMMB 


■mmd  tb*  eovntr7  n4 

atatmitcm  tetepbonc. 

MMTOf.  now  ilpt  In 

laadar  at  tiM  rtMhto  BcfNibUean  mlnortty. 

The  way  Jam  IIabxxm  parfonnacl  hla  Job  made  tba  blggMt  United 
State*  poUtleal  jmw  of  MM.  Crymg  a  pos  on  carptnf  gexMraUtles. 
hmOmr  Ujaam  appotntad  cooimlttaaa  of  RepubUean  COngreaBmen 
to  go  out  and  eonault  the  expertB  and  tba  oountry.  br^  back 
fact-flUed  reporta  on  micb  major  Isnea  as  national  debt,  extraor- 
dinary powiB  at  tbe  Praatdant.  natVmal  defenae.  apiculture. 
From  these  the  purtj  oonfetanoe  decided  Its  stand  azKl  party  Fpokee- 
men  drew  their  argumflnta.  Baault:  When  Republican  debaters 
took  the  floor  laal  year  they  knew  all  the  queaUona  and  most  of 
tbe  answers. 

The  party  whip.  Hunrr  XMOLBaaxoRT.  of  Callfcnmla,  saw  to  It  that 
Republicans  were  always  on  hand  whan  needed.  Once,  as  a  vote 
drew  near.  Speaker  Baxkhxad  looked  out  on  row  on  row  of  alert 
Republicans,  saw  Danocratlc  benchee  near  empty,  cried  In  despair: 
"We  cant's  vote.    We  bavcnt  got  the  De&lbcraU  on  the  noor." 

When  Republlcana  lacked  votes  to  win.  Leader  Martin  did  not 
hesitate  to  line  his  team  up  in  working  partnership  with  like- 
minded  DcmoenUa.  Senator  Minority  Leader  McNabt  followed  the 
same  coalition  strategy  on  his  side  of  the  C^ltol.  Tbe  result  was 
to  give  the  New  Deal,  for  the  first  time  In  its  career,  that  indis- 
pensable checkreln  at  democratic  goTemment — a  Tlgoro\u,  intelli- 
gent opposition. 

liABTxjr  does  not  drive.  Ha  leads.  Be  Is  not  boss,  but  the  captain 
of  a  team.  Bvcn  the  greenest  Republican  Congressman  is  en- 
couraged to  air  his  Tlews  in  party  councils.  No  one  of  them  is 
ever  told  how  he  must  vote  on  any  Mil.  If  a  man's  convictions 
stand  In  the  way  of  his  going  along  with  the  party,  no  dlacipline 
Is  threatened.  Leader  ICAsrur  may  ^  to  persuade,  but  he  will  not 
command.    In  return  he  wins  loyalty  and  a  willingness  to  com- 

Somlae  Indlvldtial  vlevpolnts  whenevw  possible.    "They  ^ve  me 
e  borderline  declalona,''  says  Jos. 

No  spotlight-grabber.  Jos  liAanir  la  still  not  so  weU  known  to  the 
public  as  he  will  be.  but  be  Is  enormooaly  liked  and  respected  in 
Washington.  Is  known  as  the  man  without  a  single  GaoiprtsAooaX 
enemy.  Fifty-three  leading  Washington  correspondents,  grading 
Senators  and  Representatives  on  the  basts  of  industry,  integrity, 
intelligence,  and  influsnee.  rated  ManDt  ableat,  with  a  mark 
higher  than  the  No.  1  Senator.  Nebraska's  Noaaxa.  When  he  made 
his  first  speech  of  the  1939  congressional  session — an  undramatlc 
request  that  some  of  the  aovemment*s  surplus  cotton  be  stored 
In  New.  England  warehouaee — ^he  received  loud  and  long  applause 
trcmi  both  aMee  of  the  BOuse. 

Campaigning  and  consulting  with  other  Congressmen  have  given 
IfABTnff  a  wide  familiarity  with  the  NaUon's  problems.  His  political 
views— on  the  need  for  bualneas  encouragenaent.  economy,  keeping 
out  of  war— are  thoee  ot  moet  middle-of-the-road  Republicans. 
Never  in  debt  in  his  life,  he  took  fr  years  to  save  the  first  tLOOO 
with  which  he  bought  into  the  North  Attleboro  Evening  Chronicle. 
Boosting  the  Chronicle's  circulation  from  800  to  2.800.  he  has  made 
It  pay  regular  10-peroent  dlvldenda.  He  believes  wholeheartedly 
In  the  syi^em  which  gave  him  his  chance,  and  thinks  the  country's 
greatest  need  la  a  government  which  businessmen  can  be  sure  also 
believes  In  that  systsm. 

Jos  Ifaamr'a  fathar  was  a  $16  a  week  hired  hand  In  the  village 
■mlthy  of  North  Mttokoro.  Joa  was  the  ridest  boy  of  eight  children. 
After  high  school  he  was  offered  a  scholarahlp  at  Dartmouth  but 
decided  to  work  a  year  first  and  got  a  Job  aa  a  glO-a-week  reporter 
on  the  Attleboro  Bun.    Be  never  went  back  to  school. 

At  84  ha  chipped  In  with  friends  to  buy  the  Chronicle.  ^•'■y"i» 
editor  and  puhltshsr.  ssnt  his  two  youngest  brothers  through  Dart- 
mouth.   In  ttme  he  beeame  majority  stockholder. 

Starting  in  politics  ai  manager  of  a  ftlend's  campaign  for  the 
llisiarhweetts  LagUlature.  Joe  ran  for  It  himaelf  In  1911,  went  to 
the  lower  houae  at  37,  moved  up  to  the  senate  for  three  terms,  then 
back  to  hla  paper. 

If  a  photographer  oould  have  been  on  hand  at  the  high  moments 
of  Job  ICaanN^  life  tlisas  are  two  plcUnea  he  would  have  taken: 

Scene  1.  OOoe  of  the  president  or  tlie  liaaaachueetts  Senate:  time. 
1916.  The  sharp-featured,  poker-faced  Rq;mhlloan  Prealdent  has 
summoned  the  new  Republican  aenator  to  rtlsnisa  a  pending  bill. 
'*Oould  you  vote  for  this  blU  for  met"  he  asks.  T  oould.  Mr.  Preal- 
dent." aays  JOs  Maaniv  to  Calvin  CooUdge.  "but  I  wont. ' 

Scene  a.  OOee  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes;  time,  Decem- 
ber 1039.  Minority  Leader  MAimr  has  dropped  In  to  dlim,is»  the 
coming  session  of  Congress.  "Joe."  says  the  Preetdent.  "don't  you 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  alwrt  ■iisrtnn?"  "No.  Mr.  President.  I 
dont. '  saya  Jo«  Manot  to  FrankUn  Rooaevelt.  "Why  not?"  "I 
action.?  mys  Job  MMtrnf .  Both  men  laugh. 
Between  seaslona  of  Ooogress  Joe  drops  in  every  dsy  at  his  news- 
paper oOoe  to  chew  the  rag  with  eronles  and  callera.  Almoat  every 
aftamoon  he  drivea  around  hla  district  to  find  out  iHiat  hla  con- 
stituents ars  thinking  about.  Be  haa  had  no  patronage  to  dis- 
tribute for  8  years,  but  at  dectloo  time  he  always  runs  well  ahead 
of  his  ticket,  with  many  a  Democratic  vote. 

In  1938  the  New  Deal  tried  to  "parte"  him.  "They  ant  an  extra 
860.000  <a  relief  maoHf  Into  my  dlstrlet,"  Uucan  relatee  with  relish, 
"and  they  got  tlM  W.  P.  A.  woskars  to  wear  buttons  and  sign 
pledgee  to  vote  for  the  Desaocrattc  candidate,  who  waa  State  em- 
ployment dlieBliot  at  W.  F.  A.  WtH,  Fd  wpmk  at  a  meeting  where 
there  were  8  lot  of  those  Mkm  and  Fd  look  at  their  buttons  and 
any:  lb  think  that  they  would  do  that  to  you  here  In  America; 
that  they  would  brand  you  like  cattle.*  Then  Fd  see  them  look 
start  taking  off  thsir  buttons." 


At  68  Job  WLarnm  Is  etlll  Maek-halred,  brlght-«yed.  quick  novlnff. 
A  baebeior,  be  llvee  at  North  Atttoboro  with  his  Invalid  mother, 
widowed  ristar,  and  a  brother,  at  Waahlngton.  in  a  modest  two- 
room  i^iartment.  Politlca,  involving  enffiees  meetings  and  talk 
with  constltuenta.  colleegues.  and  reporters,  is  almost  his  whole  life. 

JOB  Msanw.  whose  favorite  word  la  "confidence."  faces  the  future 
with  plenty  of  It.  He  thinks  there  is  an  exeellent  chanos  that  the 
people  will  elect  a  Republican  Prealdent  in  November  Is  sure  they 
will  dect  a  Republican  House.  "Even  if  Roosevelt  runs."  says  Jos 
MsariM.  "I  think  a  good  many  people  who  vote  for  him  will  want 
to  take  out  a  little  Insurance  by  voting  for  a  Republican  Congresa- 


If  enough  do.  Jos  MABrat.  the  blacksmith's  son.  is  practically 
a  sure  bet  for  what  has  been  and  can  be  again  the  No.  2  post  of 
power  and  Influence  In  the  United  States  Oovemment,  tbe  Speak- 
ership of  the  Houae.  lliere  is  even  considerable  talk  that  if  the 
jfMJitng  Presidential  candidates  should  deadlock  at  the  Republican 
convention  this  siimmer.  Jcs  Mabtoi  may  be  nominated  for  the 
No.  1  Job. 

That  prospect  startles  some  of  MAamr'a  warmest  friends.  Put 
Jos  on  a  pedestal  and  he  inspires  no  awe.  Measured  by  a  Wilson 
or  Hoover  In  intellectual  depth  or  by  a  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  intel- 
lectual fiezlbUity  and  personal  magnetism,  he  looks  small.  Where 
he  *i»*rmfj^  ig  In  tlie  center  of  a  group  picture.  There  he  presents 
with  complete  clarity  the  issue  of  government  of  and  by,  as  well 
as  for,  the  people,  as  opposed  to  the  dominance,  however  benevo- 
lent, of  a  great  man.  That  Is  Jos  Mabtin's  significance  for 
America  in  1040. 


Jobs  the  Prime  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MotUUiv,  March  11.  1940 


REVIEW  OF  SPEECH  OF  MILO  PERKINS  BY  CHARLES  O.  BOSS 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  below  a  summary  by  Bir.  Charles 
O.  Ross  of  a  most  challenging  speech  delivered  in  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  by  Hon.  Milo  Perkins,  in  which  Mr.  Perkina 
discusses  the  problems  of  unemployment,  the  farmers'  in- 
come, and  the  importance  of  enabling  our  people  to  consume 
the  abundant  production  of  our  country.  I  hope  eveir  Mem- 
ber will  read  this: 

Joaa  Caixsd  the  Panes  Pkobudi — Fabm  SuaFLirsES  a  Past  or  Most 

Vital  Elsctiok  Issxtb 

(By  Charlea  O.  Roes) 

The  problem  of  what's  the  matter  with  the  country,  flrom  what- 
ever angle  you  view  it.  gets  down  in  the  end  to  the  matter  of 
unemployment.  Along  with  the  new  ideas  and  the  new  tools 
of  Oovemment  that  this  administration  will  hand  along  to  the 
next,  there  will  go  this  terrible  legacy — barring  an  economic 
miracle— of  some  10.000.000  \memployed.  TUl  the  deep-seated  ail- 
ment represented  by  these  figures  is  cured,  cs-  at  least  greatly 
alleviated,  there  can  be  no  real  health  m  our  economy.  If  the 
evil  of  unemployment  can  be  ended,  we  shall  have  no  trouble  in 
taklac  ears  of  the  lesser  of  our  ills. 

Tbeee  are  truisms,  and  precisely  because  they  are,  there  Is  dsnger 
that  their  significance  will  be  overlooked  or  forgotten  In  our  pre- 
occupation with  tbe  sideshows  of  the  political  campaign  and  at 
the  moment  with  foreign  affairs.  No  national  candidate  seeking 
the  favor  of  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  dodge  the  great  under- 
lying domestic  Issue  of  unemployment. 

IS  ULATZD  TO  FASIC  TTf.y 

What  haa  brought  this  problem  of  imemployment  to  the  top  of 
the  writer's  mind  Is  a  speech  which  Mllo  Perkins,  president  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  made  recently  to  a 
farm  inatltute  at  Des  Moines  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
farm  problem  as  one  thing  and  the  problem  of  getting  men  back 
to  work  In  Industry  aa  something  entirely  different.  Mr  Perkins 
shows  vividly  how  Interrelated  are  the  two. 

as  SKtfoachee  the  subject  from  the  angle  of  the  farmer  Ths 
fsrmar'a  troubles  stem  from  his  production  of  more  than  he  can 
■ell  in  the  present  market  at  a  pro&t.  There  are  three  reasons 
behind  this  condition.  One  is  the  fact  that  scientific  methods  have 
enabled  the  farmer,  without  extra  labor,  to  make  two  blades 
o<  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before.  He  docant  know  where  to 
mn  that  addlUonal  blade. 

AHO  rOSPCW  TKAOB  LOSSES 

The  second  reason  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Perkins  is  the  disloca- 
tion of  our  foreign  trade.  Incidentally,  he  aays  that  the  present 
war  is  certain  to  hurt  our  agrlcultxval  ezporte  in  the  >""g  ^uxk. 
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19  We  commend  the  great  work  being  done  by  the  National 
Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board  m  increasing  consumption  of  meata 
in  the  United  States  and  urgs  that  stronger  financial  support  be 
given  the  Board. 


^^  «w_   m*_*i^ 


No  longer  do  they  regard  their  government  as  an  abstract,  and 
yet  sometinaes  very  concrete,  agency  for  collecting  taxes  and 
holding  oflloe. 

The  people  had  become  so  accustomed  to  being  told  that  they 
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and  be  feers  that  after  the  war  thtaft  wtll  be  even  worse.  ThU 
U  ttie  unhappy  prospect  beoa«a»  tbe  allied  nations,  flghttag  firs 
with  firs,  are  gcdng  more  and  more  on  a  totaUtarlan  basu  and 
adopting  centrallBMl  contra  at  their  foreign  trade.  After  the 
war.  Mr.  Perklna  thinks,  we  are  lik^  to  find  ourselvee  in  a  vraiid 
reluctant  to  give  up  ite  barter  ««««¥y««^ 

■nie  third  great  cause  of  farm  surplusee  has  to  do  with  tbe 
10.000.000  unemployed.  Here  Is  when  ths  plight  ot  the  farmer  and 
the  plight  of  the  Joblesa  industrial  worker  are  seen  to  be  Integral 
parte  oi  the  same  problem.  Mw  ttie  term  ''surplusw,"  as  Mr. 
Perkins  saya,  la  simply  a  "smug.  poUte  name  for  a  "KnTii^ng  amount 
at  underoonsiunptlon." 


TR>  CASl  Xi  mtkj 

He  states  the  case  very  simply  and  very  graphically.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Industrial  production  rose  last  December  to 
the  1020  level,  we  continued  to  have  an  army  of  unemployed  not 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  bleak  days  of  1933-33.  The  reason 
for  this  was  twofold:  The  growth  of  population  and  the  increased 
output  per  worlcer — something  like  ao  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 
We  have  been  smart  enough  to  "'»^»  umaKiTig  mechanical  Un- 
provemente.  Are  we  going  to  be  anart  enough  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  Jobless?  Mr.  Perkins  doee  not  exaggerate  when  he  says 
that  "On  our  answer  to  that  ({ucstloii — not  in  words  but  in  Jobs- 
hangs  the  futxve  of  our  Industrial  democracy.  In  other  lands  it  haa 
lost  ito  race  against  time;  If  we  have  the  courage  to  make  it  work 
here,  then  we  shall  be  in  truth  a  choeen  pecple." 

We  can  produce  almost  anything.  The  problem  L:  to  learn  how 
to  distribute  what  we  prodtice  so  uiat  xe  can  wipe  out  this  "black 
plague  of  tbe  twentieth  centtny** — underconsumption.  Ahead  of 
us  Is  a  Job  of  "national  pioneering**  which  has  barely  been  started. 

The  trade-agreemente  policy  at  Mr.  Hull  la  excellent:  we  need 
all  the  foreign  outlets  we  can  get,  both  for  otir  farm  and  our 
Industrial  products.  But  there's  a  tremendom  potential  market 
here  at  home  beside  which  the  foreign  market  at  ite  best  shrinks 
into  Insigniflcanoe.  Mr.  Perkins  tells  some  of  the  poniibUitiea  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  fanner  with  tbe  miscalled  surplus.  A  few 
of  his  figures  wHl  illustrate  the  point. 

In  1935-36  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  families  In  the  United 
Stetes  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,500.  The  average  for  this  group 
wua  9836  a  year— $09  a  month  for  the  whole  family.  "That,"  says 
Mr.  Perkins,  "is  the  story  of  underconsumption  in  one  figure." 

Some  Utopian  figures  could  bs  given,  but  let's  see  what  wotild 
hai^ien  if  all  ths  families  getting  less  than  tlOO  a  month  in  1035 
had  been  able  to  raise  their  Incomes  to  that  level.  The  increase 
in  expenditures  for  food  would  have  been  glJMO.OOO.OOO.  The 
national  food  bill  would  have  been  increased  over  14  percent, 
farmers  would  have  received  direetty  nearly  a  billion  more  in  in- 
come, the  extra  denmnd  would  have  Increased  their  Income  by  a 
large  additional  amount,  the  improvement  in  the  farmers'  stetua 
would  have  contributed  to  the  general  well-being,  industrial  un- 
employment would  have  been  dscreased. 

To  provide  Jobs  for  the  Jobless  In  private  Indxistry  and  so  end 
twderoonsumptlon — that's  the  crux  at  the  great  economic  problem 
that  bedevils  us,  and  none  of  those  holding  or  seeking  national 
power  should  be  allowed  to  forget  it. 


Resolutions  of  United  States  Liyestock  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1940 


RBSOLUnONS  OF  IHX  SgVKNTH  ANNUAL  MKBTINO 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  given  me 
by  unanimous  consent  of  tbe  House  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  including  herein  the  resdutlaos  adopted  by  the  United 
States  livestock  Assodatim,  at  its  seventh  annual  meeting, 
held  In  Sprlngfleld.  QL.  receoUy: 

I.  Whereas  aft«r  careful  conslderstlon  It  Is  believed  by  this  as- 
semblage that  the  direct  buying  of  slaughter  livestock  by  packers 
is  detrimental  to  tbe  general  wtftave  of  the  entire  population  of 
these  great  United  SUtea,  and  la  particularly  detrimental  to  the 
growers  and  feeders  of  livestock,  tbearefore  In  an  effort  to  correct 
this  condition  in  fairness  to  tcnnlnal  market  packers,  interior 
packers,  and  the  gtoweis  and  feeders  of  livestock  alike :  Be  it 

A«solt>ed,  That  the  directors.  ofBesKS,  governing  board,  and  each 
individual  member  of  the  United  States  Live  Stock  Association  be 
and  are  hereby  urged  to  Join  with  others  in  sponsoring  an  effort  or 
movement,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establlah.  or  cause  to  be  esteb- 
Ushed,  where  not  already  establlslisd.  Oovemment-posted,  super- 
vised livestock  msrkets,  st  which,  or  through  ons  or  more  of  which 


iiewly  estoblishsd  markets  or  already  estsWIrtwd  mailcsli  an 
daughter  livestock  shall  be  offered  for  sale:  and  where  aU  slai«Mer 
livestodc  acquired  by  paeken  who  do  an  intentata  bustnass  riiall 
be  purchased  through  open.  oompetlUve  bidding.  Said  new  marketo 
to  be  established  only  at  or  within  livestock  driving  dlstanf^  of 
any  packing  or  slaughter  plant  having  no  such  markst,  whsrs  live- 
stock ilaughtered  has.  or  prodticta  from  them  may.  entar  Into 
Interstate  commerce:  Be  it  further 

Reaoived,  ThMt  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the  records  of  the 
United  Stetes  Uve  Stock  Association  and  a  copy  of  it  be  forwarded 
to  other  organisations,  requesting  similar  action,  and  a  coordlna- 
Uon  of  effort  to  bring  about  the  deelred  objective. 

2.  We  recommend  that  ao  long  as  disparity  of  i>rtoss  of  llvesto^ 
snd  livestock  producte  and  Industrial  products  in  the  Uhited  Statea 
exists,  that  full  and  adequate  tariff  protection  be  aooordad  our 
domestic  producers;  that  Oongreaa  continue  ito  vigilant  guard 
against  importe  of  livestock  and  ito  producto  from  Argentina  or 
other  countries  Infected  with  dlaeass;  further  that  no  changes  bs 
made  in  tariffs  or  trade  agreemente  Involving  livestock  and  live- 
stock producte  without  a  fuU  hearing  before  a  tariff  commission 
on  which  the  United  Stotee  livestock  produoor  intsresto  ate  rwars- 
sented. 

3.  Should  It  become  necessary  to  tax  agricultural  ooounodltles 
for  the  piupose  of  financing  a  farm  ixtnam  we  (^ipoee  the  im- 
position of  any  qjedal  taxea  on  livestock  or  Ita  produeto  which 
would  give  competitive  producto  an  advantage  in  the  market. 

4.  We  oppose  the  practi'»  of  packers  In  acquiring  their  livestock 
away  from  competitive  bidding,  and  we  condemn  their  feeding 
operations  in  livestock,  as  these  depress  basic  valuea. 

6.  If  Ckmgress  U  unable  to  equitably  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  so  aa  to  make  ito  provisions  sppUoabls  to  and  bind- 
ing on  all  parties  concerned  in  the  marketing,  prooeaaing,  and 
distribution  of  livestock  and  ite  producte.  then  we  favor  the  repeal 
of  the  act  Itself,  as  well  as  the  packers-conaent  decree. 

6.  We  urge  passage  of  a  national  animal  theft  bill  designed  to 
curb  the  interstete  traffic  tn  stolen  livestock,  and  the  oot^ieration 
by  the  various  Stetes  in  the  policing  and  regulation  of  com- 
munity auction  sales  for  the  adequate  protection  of  patroos  and 
the  livestock  Industry  In  general  against  unsanitary  practioee  or 
other  conditions  detrimental  or  harmful  to  the  livestock  Industrjr. 

7.  We  recommend  the  passage  of  the  truth-in-fabrics  bllL 

8.  We  recommend  that  handling  and  processing  of  livestock 
be  exempted  from  wage-hotir  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standkrds 
Act. 

9.  We  oppose  any  peart  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportotlon  bill, 
S.  3009,  which  would  extend  the  rate-making  powers  of  the  In- 
terstete Commerce  Commission  to  motortrucks,  and  to  coastal 
and  inland-waterways  carriers;  and  we  urge  that  action  upon 
any  conference  committee  report  be  delayed  for  a  period  of  at 
least  30  days  In  order  that  producers,  shippers,  and  Members  of 
Congress  may  have  fxill  opportunity  to  study  ths  far-reaehlng 
effecte  of  this  proposed  measure. 

10.  We  believe  that  railroads  should  continue  as  private  enter- 
prises; that  all  transportotlon  agenciea  be  allowed  to  devdop  their 
natural,  inherent  advantages;  and  that  efforte  should  be  made 
to  coordinate  facilities  and  services  under  condltionB  of  oompsti- 
tlon  designed  to  preserve  the  public  Interest. 

11.  We  urge  tbe  adjustment  of  transportotlan  ratca  on  livestock 
and  Ito  products,  to  give  free  and  equitable  soosas  to  all  marketo 
of  the  country. 

12.  We  reo(xnmend  that  revenue  from  taxea  on  motor  vehldee  s»y1 
motor  fuels  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  building,  maintain- 
ing, and  policing  of  public  hlghtrays. 

IS.  We  oi^xise  all  such  trade  barriers  ss  ports-of-entry  Iswa  snd 
nonuniform  motor-vehicle  laws.  We  tirge  all  States  to  mtktpt  the 
tmif orm  code  for  regulation  of  traflks. 

14.  We  expose  any  motor-vehicle  tax  or  law  which  la  H»iM>d  to 
increaae  the  cost  or  restrict  the  use  of  Iklghway  transportotlon  in 
order  to  eqtiallse  competition  between  it  and  other  forma  of  trans- 
portotlon. 

15.  Regulation  of  tranqxartatton  should  bo  in  ths  interest  of  ttis 
shipping  public  and  not  for  the  purpoee  of  benefiting  one  trana- 
portetlon  agency  or  restricting  another.  AU  typea  of  transportation 
should  be  permitted  to  develop  fully  so  that  ths  public  may  have 
more,  better,  and  leas  expensive  transportotlon  to  chooss  from.  Ws 
would  prefer  elimination  of  some  railroad  regulatioo  IxMtead  of  add- 
ing more  regulation  on  water  and  motor  transportation. 

16.  We  condemn  the  growing  tendimey  of  Federal  authoritlae  to 
promulgate  orders  in  star-chamber  fashion  having  the  foroe  of  law 
without  adequate  hearing  and  Impartial  coiMlderatloa  of  evtdsooe. 
llierefore,  we  urge  Immedlato  enaotment  by  Oongresi  of  Isglala- 
tion  designed  to  correct  this  evU  already  approved  in  Trrmmlttee  of 
House  of  Bepreeentotlves. 

17.  Tnasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of  Agrteulture  haa  frankly  advieed 
Congress  he  is  unable  for  lack  of  tlms  to  adequatdy  pwfonn  all 
dutlea  cast  upon  him  by  such  Important  legislation  aa  the  PaeksKS 
and  Stockyards  Act,  we  recommend  that  the  act  be  *»Tff»Mlfd  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  livestock  commission  of  flse 
experienced  atockmen  who  shaU  exercise  the  Important  functions 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  under  aald  act.  We  vlgoroualy  con- 
demn pending  legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  ilrli-gatir  his 
quasi- Judicial  pow^a  under  said  act  to  assistant  aecretarles  or  other 
subordinates. 

18.  We  request  the  Btneau  of  Animal  Industry  to  cooperate  with 
other  active  mtereste  in  determining  the  causes,  msthods  of  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of  shipping  fever. 


•  > 
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equal  amount,  which  has  been  reflected  in  the  Increased  output 
and  profite  of  business,  as  recorded  on  the  financial  pages  of  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  Stetea. 

Seven  vears  aso  the  wsffes  and  salArifM  fmwIvmi  hv  thA 


tnlM 


by  Hon.  Styles  Bruges,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  dinner 
meeUng  of  the  Lincoln  Club,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Wednesday. 
Februarv  21    I04n- 
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10.  We  eommend  the  great  work  betng  done  by  the  National 
Uv«  stock  and  Ifeat  Board  In  Increasing  ooncumptlon  of  meats 
In  the  United  States  and  urge  that  stronger  financial  support  be 
given  the  Board. 

30.  We  approve  the  efforta  of  the  Natlcmal  LlTe  Btodc  Loes  Pre- 
Tentlon  Board  to  reduce  brulalng  and  crippling  of  livestock. 

ai.  In  Tlew  of  the  rulnoualy  low  prices  of  hogs,  the  disparity 
between  their  ivtoe  on  the  hoof  and  over  the  block,  and  the 
apparent  Inability  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  discover 
any  ralatknahtp  between  these  conditions  and  present  packer 
methods  of  purchasing  the  major  portion  of  the  hog  supply  in 
noncompetitive  channtis.  we  urge  a  thorough  and  complete  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  the  meat-packing  indxistry. 

22.  We  take  this  occaalon  to  lament  the  passing  during  the  past 
year  at  a  loyal  member  at  our  organisation — Sherman  Houston. 
He  was  a  great  Isader  In  the  Industry  and  of  outstanding  integrity. 
We  regret  ths  loss  of  his  eounsel  and  help.  The  executive  secre- 
tary la  directed  to  furnish  hla  family  wltl-.  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

23.  We  thank  the  SprlnglMd  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
mayor  and  dty  oAclals  of  Springfield  for  the  courtesies  and  hos- 
pitalities extended  during  this  convention.  We  also  express  the 
appreciation  of  this  body  to  President  Dan  Hlldebrand.  Kxecutlve 
Secretary  Olenn  Stebblns,  and  the  executive  committee  for  their 
untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  sssodatlon  during  the  year. 


Accomplishments  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondag.  March  11  {legislative  daw  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 


RADIO  AnUHMW  BT  BOK .  ALBBN  W.  BARKLKT,  OP  KXNTUCKT 


Mr.  WAONER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Rccoto  an  interesting  and  Insdncdve 
address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Bamoxt]  on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  at  the  National 
Press  Club  Auditorium,  on  March  3.  1940,  his  subject  being 
the  accomplishments  and  victories  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. 

Tliere  beins  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoas.  as  follows: 

ICr.  Oiatrman.  It  la  manifest  that  In  the  brief  tlnw  at  my 
disposal  Z  cannot  attempt  a  detailed  recital  or  discussion  of  all 
the  momentoxis  things  which  have  transpired  In  the  Nation  or 
the  world  slnos  March  «.  IftSS. 

These  have  been  crucial  years  In  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  the  wlrdom  or  folly  of  those  who  have  guided  our  affairs 
through  these  years  will  be  measured  not  alone  by  temporary 
results  but  even  to  a  greater  degree  by  the  long-range,  far-sighted, 
and  permanent  effect  of  these  erents  and  activities  uposi  the  future 
eourss  and  welfare  at  our  country. 

In  attempting  to  eatalog  and  iqspralse  the  achteTements  of 
these  7  years  under  President  Rooeevelt.  It  Is  necessary  to  dls- 
tlnguUh  between  two  kinds  of  results. 

Into  one  category  fall  those  concrete.  Tlslhle.  material  aetlvltles 
which  enter  Into  our  dally  life  and  are  at  onoe  recognizable  by 
the  acute  senses. 

Into  the  other  category  faU  thoee  things  which  gradually  and 
almost  unoonsctousiy  affect  oqt  ascntal  and  spiritual  attitude 
toward  the  prohlema  or  hUBiantty. 

Among  all  the  immanse  and  gratify  log  acoompllahments  and 
▼Ictarlee  of  the  Roossveit  administration,  thoee  registered  in  the 
latter  IMd  are  calculated  to  be  far  mon  Important  and  permanent 
In  their  effect  than  even  the  Incalculable  and  mdlapensable  material 
Improvements  which  have  been  wrought  In  every  section  of  the 
country. 

Due  largely.  If  not  entirely,  to  the  New  Deal.  th«re  has  been  a 
fundamental  and  i»«*«tig  evolution,  or.  If  the  word  does  not  offend 
fou.  revolution  In  the  sodal  and  poUtloal  thinking  of  the  American 
people. 

No  longer  <lo  they  regard  their  government  as  a  sort  of  un- 
approachable Olynqjus  where  dwell  the  Jnplters  of  political  power, 
unmindful  of.  or  indifferent  to.  the  hves  or  welfare  of  thoee  beneath 
them,  which  In  his  Odyssey  has  described  as  follows: 

'XMympuB  tbs  npataA  seat 
Sternal  of  the  gods,  which  never  storms 
Disturb,  rains  rench.  or  snow  invadee.  but  calm 
TlM  emansw  and  doudlees  shlzies  with  purest  day. 
Tbeie  Um  Inhahltantt  divine  rejoice  forever." 


No  longer  do  they  regard  their  government  as  an  abstract,  and 
yet  sometimes  very  concrete,  agency  for  collecting  tazee  and 
holding  oOce. 

The  people  had  become  so  sccxistcmcd  to  being  told  that  they 
were  rugged  individualists  that  many  of  them  believed  that  In 
order  to  preserve  rugged  Individualism  they  mtist  become  ragged 
individualists. 

During  the  7  years  of  the  Roosevelt  administrations  they  have 
come  to  realize  that  their  government  Is  their  servant,  their  sgent, 
their  organized  and  collective  instrument,  and  that  In  (vder  to 
justify  Itself  It  must  place  Its  experience.  Its  prestige,  and  Its 
power  at  their  dlFposal  and  their  service  In  solving  their  daily 
problems  Insofar  as  government  can  or  ought  to  do  it. 

How  has  this  Government  Justified  Itself  In  the  past  7  years? 

At  the  very  outset,  on  the  very  day  of  his  inauguration,  the 
President  was  confronted  with  the  most  desperate  ^twrM-t^i  situa- 
tion that  ever  conlronted  the  Nation.  On  that  day  one  could 
almost  realize  that  bis  voice  and  the  applaiue  of  the  multltiide 
Who  Ustened  were  almost  muffled  by  the  sound  of  crashing  banks 
all  over  the  Nation. 

In  the  4  years  preceding  that  Inaxiguratlon  6.035  banks  had  sus- 
pended In  the  United  States.  This  does  not  Include  3.413  banks 
which  could  not  qualify  for  reopening  after  the  bank  holiday. 
When  the  President,  in  order  to  arrest  this  hftniring  panic,  ordered 
a  bank  holiday,  the  whole  country  applauded.  As  rapidly  as  possible 
following  the  bank  holiday  banks  were  reopened  when  their  strength 
justified  It:  the  Federal  deposit  Insurance  law  was  enacted  guaran- 
teeing the  deposits  of  all  depositors  up  to  $5,000.  The  guaranty  of 
bank  deposits  is  now  accepted  as  a  permanent  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  no  man  In  his  right  mind  would  recommend  Its  repeal. 

We  now  have  the  strongest  and  safest  banking  system  in  our 
history  or  In  the  world,  and  our  bank  deposits  are  today  the  largest 
In  the  history  of  American  banking. 

When  Rooeevelt  was  inaugurated  there  were  between  thirteen  and 
fifteen  million  workers  out  of  employment  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition  In  the  past  7  years  a  net  Increase  of  5,000.000  workers  has 
been  added  to  thoee  unemployed  In  1933.  It  Is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  between  7.000.000  and  9.000,000  unemployed  in  the  United 
States.  If  you  subtract  the  5.000.000  new  workers  from  this  number, 
you  have  a  net  of  4.000.000  whoee  reemployment  the  New  Deal 
might  be  said  not  to  have  reemplojred:  and  If  you  subtract  from 
this  number  the  1.600.000  fewer  workers  required  In  1939  to  pro- 
duce the  same  quantities  of  products  prodticed  in  1929,  you  get  a 
net  of  a.SOO.000  unemployed  workers  today  whose  reemployment  has 
not  been  brought  about  by  the  New  Deal.  Many  of  these,  by  reason 
of  age  or  physical  condltlcm.  are  not  employable. 

By  any  method  of  calcvilatlon.  it  cannot  be  denied  thst  we  have 
made  tremendous  strides  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment, though  I  confess  that  neither  we  nor  anybody  who 
critlclaes  us  has  foxind  the  final  solution  or  answer  to  the  question 
of  unemployment. 

During  the  past  7  years  through  our  work  programs,  through 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Farm  Saciirity.  National  Youth 
Administration,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  other 
agencies  and  activities  such  as  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. Sou  Conservation.  Flood  Control.  Public  Health,  and  others, 
the  New  Deal  has  brought  to  every  community  of  the  Nation 
physical  Improvements  of  a  permanent  character  which  have 
vastly  elevated  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  opportunities  of 
the  people  which  they  could  not  have  obtained  in  any  manner 
without  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Seven  years  ago  the  farmers  of  America  were  selling  their  prod- 
ucts far  below  the  ccst  of  production,  and  their  farms  were  being 
sold  from  under  them  at  a  rate  never  before  witnessed.  During 
these  7  years  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  revived  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  service  erf  American  farmers,  has 
saved  their  homes,  reduced  their  rates  of  Interest,  increased  their 
markets.  Increased  the  price  of  their  products,  and  raised  their 
cash  Income  from  $4,682,000,000  In  1932  to  $7,712,000,000  in  1939 
without  benefit  payments,  and  with  benefit  payments  to  $8  519  - 
000.000.  an  increase  of  82  percent. 

Prior  to  1933  the  American  Investor  had  no  reliable  source  to 
which  he  might  repair  for  accurate  information  concerning  the 
securities  in  which  be  might  invest  his  savings,  and  because  of 
this,  and  because  of  high -pressure  methods  and  official  encourage- 
ment from  high  places  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
billions  of  dollars  were  sunk  in  spurious  and  worthless  stocks  and 
bonds  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  7  years  the  Rooeevelt  administration,  through 
those  policies  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  New  Deal  has 
established  the  Sectirltiee  and  Exchange  Oommlssion,  where  secuil- 
ties  are  to  be  registered  with  full  Information  concerning  them  and 
the  companies  Issumg  them  for  the  Information  of  the  American 
people.  It  U  being  said  by  our  crlUcs  that  fewer  seciirlUes  hsve 
been  issued  since  the  Commission  was  established  than  at  soma 
periods  before.  But  it  u  also  true  that  fewer  Americans  have  been 
defrauded  of  their  lifetime's  savings  since  the  Commlasion  was 
eatabUshed. 

Seven  years  ago  Industry  was  flat  on  Ito  back.  Factories  were 
paralyzed,  credit  had  vanished,  pay  rolls  were  the  lowest  In  two 
decades,  and  busmessmen  and  Industrialists  came  to  the  Oov- 
emment.  like  everybody  else,  to  obtain  relief. 

In  the  last  7  years  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has 
loaned  to  business  more  than  $7,000,000,000.  EKirlng  the  same 
period  the  Government  has  loaned  and  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  business  and  those  who  work  for  business  and  industry  an 
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equal  amount,  which  has  been  reflected  In  the  Increased  output 
and  profits  of  business,  as  recorded  on  the  financial  pages  of  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  Statea. 

Seven  years  ago  the  wages  and  salaries  received  by  the  people 
of  this  country  amounted  to  $2,408,000,000  for  the  month  Decem- 
ber (1932).  In  December  1939  they  received  $3,888,000,000,  an 
increase  of  62  percent. 

Seven  years  ago  weekly  factory  pay  rolls  were  $80,384,000  for 
December  (1932).  Last  December  they  were  $197,000,000.  an  in- 
crease of  145  percent. 

Seven  years  ago  (1932)  the  dividends  received  by  Individuals 
In  the  United  States  amounted  to  $2,745,000,000.  In  1939  they 
received  $4,253,000,000.  an  Increase  of  55  percent. 

In  December  1932  toUl  nonagrlcultural  employment  in  this 
country  amounted  to  27.245,000;  in  December  1939  it  was  34.940,- 
000.  an  Increase  of  28  percent,  and  this  latter  figure  does  not 
Include  the  2.737,000  persons  employed  on  W.  P.  A.,  N.  Y.  A.,  and 
C.   C.   C.   projects. 

In  1932  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Index  of  production  was  64 
percent  of  normal,  while  In  1989  it  was  105,  an  Increase  of  64 
psfcent. 

In  1&32  the  total  Income  of  the  American  people  was  $40,039.- 
000.000.  while  for  1939.  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  was  $68,500,000,000,  and  according  to  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,  which,  If  ntunes  count  for  anjrthlng.  oxight  to  be  a  good 
Republican  source,  it  was  $71,700,000,000,  which,  in  purchasing 
power,  was  equal  to  the  $82.000.0004XX)  at  1929. 

During  the  7  years  of  the  New  Deal  we  have  shortened  the 
hours  of  labor.  Increased  Its  unit  of  compensation,  given  It  a 
forum  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  regu- 
lated and  reduced  the  abuses  of  child  labor,  and  have  seen  to  It 
that  no  man.  nor  his  wife  nor  his  children,  should  go  without  food 
or  clothing  or  shelter  in  these  United  States. 

During  these  7  years  the  New  Deal,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
President,  has  inaugurated  the  reorganization  of  the  overlapping 
bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  Government,  which  other  Presidents 
had  sought  for  40  years. 

During  these  7  years  it  has,  in  cooperation  with  States  and  local 
communities,  made  possible  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the  Nation,  as  well 
as  their  preservation  from  the  chant  of  the  auctioneer,  through 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  HMne  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority,  the  Farm  Seciulty  Administration,  and  other  agen- 
cies and  activities  which  may  have  been  thovtght  of  prior  to  the 
New  I>eal,  but  which  never  reached  the  statute  books  or  the 
records  of  any  other  admlnlstratkm. 

Seven  years  ago  we  were  operating  under  an  outrageous  and  pro- 
hibitive tariff  system  which  it  took  19  months  of  logrolling  to  enact 
through  the  Congress,  under  which  our  export  trade  had  dwindled 
from  more  than  $5,000,000,000  to  little  more  than  $1.000,0(X).000. 
Under  the  New  Deal  we  now  proceed  under  an  enlightened  policy  of 
reciprocal  coc^>eratlon,  which  was  being  advocated  by  the  great 
McKinley  on  the  very  day  of  his  tragic  assassination,  and  under 
which  we  have  found  Increased  markets  for  American  products  and 
Increased  employment  for  American  labor. 

Seven  years  ago.  this  Republic  was  viewed  with  fear  and  suspicion 
by  our  sister  republics  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Today  there 
exists  a  more  universal  confidence,  respect,  and  genuine  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  throughout  the  western  world  than  has  ever 
existed  before.  And  while,  in  wide  areas  of  the  earth  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  military  confilcts  are  In  progress  and  the  subjugation  of 
innocent  peoples  is  on  the  march,  and  the  democratic  ideals  of 
popular  government  are  under  attack  by  autocracy  and  brutality, 
we  have  preserved  the  peace  of  America,  and  we  have  preserved  the 
respect  of  mankind,  and  we  have  not  only  preeerved  the  democracy 
for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  died,  but  we  have  made  it  the 
handmaid  snd  the  servant  of  130XXX),000  free  American  citizens, 
without  the  assistance  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of  whose  Gov- 
ernment they  can  no  more  battle  or  overcome  the  economic  forces 
which  besiege  them  than  can  they  h(4d  back  the  tides  of  the  ocean 
with  a  broom. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  the  New  Deal  has  accom- 
plished in  7  years.  No  other  similar  period,  and  no  other  adminis- 
tration, regardless  of  political  persuasion,  has  accomplished  so  much; 
and  In  my  opinion  none  will. 


America — Spent  or  Saved? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES,  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcosd.  I  include  the  following  address 


by  Hon.  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  dlxmer 
meeUng  of  the  Lincoln  Club,  of  Phoenix.  Ariz..  Wednesday, 
February  21.  1940: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  In  Arlsona.  Yours  Is  a  man-made  State  In 
the  desert.  Through  Ingenuity,  hard  work,  and  cooperation,  you  In 
Arizona  have  made  the  desert  bloom.  You  have  developed  agri- 
cultural Industries  that  would  otherwise  hsve  been  impossible. 
Perhaps  nowhere  In  the  United  Statcis  Is  there  a  State  that  stands 
as  a  greater  monximent  to  the  triumph  of  hiunan  genius  and  labor. 
II  is  a  tribute,  too,  to  the  spirit  with  which  Americans  hsve  always 
surged  forward  to  the  conquest  of  new  frontiers,  overcoming  the 
obstacles  that  faced  them,  and  making  fruitful  a  land  thst  had  been 
barren  before.     It  is  a  ssmabol  of  the  American  way  of  progrees. 

Tonight  I  am  going  to  ask  you  nine  questions.  They  are  ques- 
tions which  jrou  and  Arizona  and  the  American  people  should  ask 
yourselves  before  you  go  to  the  polls  this  fall,  "njey  are  questions 
that  go  to  the  very  heart  of  Americanism.  "Hiey  will  be  answered 
by  the  vote  of  the  people  next  November,  and  upon  that  answer 
largely  depends  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Do  you  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  peak  of  indlTldual  attain- 
ment in  this  country? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  American  people,  now  that  our  population 
numbers  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  million,  are  Incspsble  of 
voluntary  cooperation  for  mutual  advancement,  and  that  they  must 
therefore  be  brought  Into  line  by  the  Government  and  made  to  pull 
together? 

Do  you  believe  that  our  economy  has  reached  Its  maximum  devel- 
opment In  individual  hands? 

Do  you  believe  that  our  economic  system  which  was  prlvatdy 
built,  has  now  grown  too  complicated;  that  It  must  now  be  gradually 
taken  over  and  administered  by  the  Govemn»ent? 

Do  you  believe  that  our  economic  system  has  reached  a  point 
at  which  it  can  no  longer  provide  work  for  all  «f  our  people,  and 
that  they  must  therefore  look  increasingly  to  Government  relief 
and  subsidy  for  support? 

Do  you  believe  that  any  people  can  long  spend  more  than  they 
create? 

Do  you  believe  that  as  our  population  grows  and  our  lives  axe 
drawn  closer  together,  that  we  miist  gradually  abandon  more  and 
more  of  the  liberties  so  closely  identified  with  the  American  citizen 
In  the  interests  of  others? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  demands  of  life  tcsnorrow  will  require  the 
ever-increasing  surrender  of  private  power  to  public  hands  of  the 
rights  of  local  and  State  governments  to  the  F>ederal  Government, 
thus  centralizing  more  and  more  control  lb  Washington? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  constant  growth  of  boards  and  bureaus. 
commissions  and  agencies  to  plan  and  direct  our  lives  is  inevitable? 

Such  a  philosophy  means  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  It  means  the  gradual  abdication  of  the  powers 
which  our  forefathers  paid  with  their  lives  and  fought  to  pass 
down  to  future  generations  as  a  priceless  heritage.  It  means 
the  eventual  repudiation  of  all  those  human  qiuUltles  which  men 
have  always  honored  in  one  another — industry,  initiative,  thrift,  and 
self-reliance.  It  means  the  rejection  of  the  way  in  which  your 
forefathers  and  mine  built  up  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  It 
means  the  adc^tion  of  the  philosophy  that  America  Is  spent,  that 
we  can  no  longer  expect  to  advance  In  the  ¥ray  of  past  progress.  It 
means  the  adoption  of  values  and  standards  that  are  not  only  alien 
to  America  but  have  always  been  repulsive  to  her  people  In  the  past. 

The  American  people  do  not  accept  this  philosophy  today.  They 
do  not  believe  that  America  is  sp>ent.  and  they  are  determined  to 
preserve  their  tradition  of  a  free  government  and  a  free  economy. 
And  yet  this  Is  the  philosophy  that  has  guided  their  Government 
for  7  years.  It  is  the  underlying  philosophy  of  New  Deal  legis- 
lation. 

The  New  Deal  has  adopted  a  slogan  to  Justify  its  spending  poli- 
cies. They  call  It  "spending  to  save" — presumably  otu"  free  insti- 
tutions. They  talk  about  "balancing  the  human  budget,"  as 
though  they  were  doing  so  In  the  same  proportion  that  they  are 
throwing  the  financial  Budget  of  the  Nstlon  further  and  further 
into  the  red. 

According  to  the  Treasury  statement  of  February  16,  the  national 
debt  is  approximately  forty-two  billion  two  hundred  and  sixty-flve 
million.  That  Is  over  two  and  a  half  billion  more  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1940,  which  began 
last  July  1.  we  have  accumulated  well  over  four  hundred  and  four 
million  more  in  deficits  so  far  this  year  than  we  did  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1939. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1938,  during  which  Mr.  Rooeevelt  bepama 
President,  Federal  receipts  were  $16M  for  each  person.  Ftor  1039. 
the  last  complete  fiscal  year,  they  bad  risen  to  943.21  a  person. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1933  Federal  expenses  were  S41  a  person.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1939  this  has  risen  to  $70.05  per  capita.  In  other 
words,  great  as  expenses  have  been — the  Increase  of  1039  over  19SS 
was  one  of  nearly  73  percent.  The  proportional  Increase  in 
receipts — and  this  meaxis  the  burden  of  taxation — has  been  even 
greater,  for  it  amounted  to  nearly  148  percent.  Yet  dtulng  the 
same  period  the  Federal  debt  for  each  person  has  risen  from  a 
little  over  $179  per  capita  to  approximately  $325  today. 

In  1933  Phoenix  hod  an  estimated  poptilation  of  nearly  61X100. 
In  1933  your  share  of  the  public  debt  was  a  little  over  nine  mil- 
lion. Today  yotu-  share  of  the  national  debt  is  over  sixteen  and 
one-half  million,  and  that  does  not  aUow  for  the  Increase  of  your 
population  during  the  last  7  years. 

New  dealers  would  like  to  have  you  think  that  the  taxes  yoa 
have  paid  and  the  debt  that  has  Iieen  accumulated  for  you  withla 
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the  Importation  of  competiUve  goods,  you  would  have  to  Increase 
TOUT  exoorts  bv  annroxlmatelv  30  neresnt  tn  Tna.kf>  iin  th<>  difference. 


ages.    It  Is  a  program  based  upon  the  faith  that  the  American 
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tlie  last  7  yean  has  been  gpent  to  relieve  human  Buffering.  But 
listen  to  a  few  figures  releaaed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
concerning  the  number  of  Oovemment  employees  and  their  pay 

roll  on  January  1  of  thla  year: 

On  January  1.  1939  there  were  leas  than  920.000  execuUve  de- 
partment employees.  On  January  1.  1940.  there  was  an  all-time 
high  of  over  B87.S00  employees.  That  was  an  Increase  of  over 
68000  In  a  year.  The  monthly  pay  roll  went  up  more  than 
•10.360.000.  On  a  yearly  basis.  thJa  would  be  an  Increase  of  nearly 
•3.000.000.000  a  year. 

When  the  President  Introduced  the  reorganization  bill,  the  plea 
was  that  the  consolidation  of  various  departments  he  proposed  to 
make  would  be  In  the  Interests  of  economy.  That  bill  went  Into 
effect  on  July  1.  193{^.  The  economy  that  had  been  effected  by 
January  1  of  thla  year  was  the  addition  of  more  than  61.500  em- 
ployeca  In  the  space  of  6  montha.  In  other  words,  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  the  iDcreaae  of  the  past  year  has  come  since  the  President 
began  reorganising  the  varUnis  departments  of  the  Oovemment  In 
the  tuterest  of  economy. 

And  »o  we  have  gone  on  year  after  year,  going  Into  debt  almost 
half  of  the  billions  we  were  spending  and  adding  to  the  number 
of  bureaucrats  who  were  to  solve  our  problems  for  us.  And  to- 
day we  have  nearly  10.000.000  unemployed,  or  approximately  1  out 
of  every  13  of  our  people.  Bngland.  In  its  darkest  days  dxirlng  the 
depresalon.  had  1  out  of  16  of  her  pteople  unemployed.  When  Hitler 
took  over  Germany.  1  out  of  11  of  the  population  was  out  of  work. 
The  United  States  has  been  constantly  slipping  as  compared  with 
other  nations  In  recovering  their  position  of  1929.  Last  summer, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  League  of  Nations,  we  ranked 
eighteenth  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  latest  estimate, 
the  United  States  ranks  twenty-ttrst.  trailing  all  of  the  nations  in- 
cluded in  the  League  study,  except  Prance.  Instead  of  solving  the 
problems  of  Industry,  agriculture,  or  labor  by  our  extravagance, 
we  have  only  placed  upon  them  the  burden  of  crushing  taxation 
and  mortgaged  them  with  debt — and  been  slipping  backward. 

But  our  wealth  and  the  wealth  of  future  generations  is  not  all 
that  we  have  cpcnt.  The  New  Deal  policies  have  also  been  Jtistl- 
fled  in  the  name  of  saving  democracy.  Yet.  Instead  of  saving 
democracy,  have  we  not  been  spending  It  In  recent  years?  Prln- 
dples  and  spiritual  values  can  be  spent  as  well  as  money.  De- 
mocracy can  be  dissipated  no  lees  than  savings  and  wealth. 

Is  democracy  not  being  spent  when  we  have  surrendered  to  the 
Prealdent  and  to  countleas  irresponsible  boards  and  bureaus  powers 
which  beretofore  have  rested  solely  in  the  people,  and  have  vested 
In  Its  members  the  arbitrary  power  to  write  legislation  and  by 
decree?  Are  not  our  civil  liberties  being  spent  when  these 
bureaucrat*  have  the  power  to  try  the  citizen  In  any  way  that 
they  see  fit  and  to  deny  him  the  rery  rlghu  which  have  always 
been  the  American's  proudest  boast,  at  the  same  time  depriving 
him  of  the  tight  of  appeal? 

If  this  seems  an  exaggeration,  consider  with  me  a  few  of  the 
rulings  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Today,  according 
to  the  decision  in  the  Standard  Hat  Co.  case,  an  employer  would 
be  unwise  to  risk  telling  his  employees  that  they  have  the  right 
to  Join  a  union  or  to  withdraw  at  any  time  they  choose  unless  he 
protecu  himself  by  adding  that  they  may  also  join  any  union  they 
wish.  From  the  ruling  in  the  Adams  Brcs.  Sales  Book  Co.  case, 
an  emp'oyer  is  apparently  responsible  not  only  for  any  antiunion 
statement  that  he  or  one  of  his  supervisory  officials  might  make, 
but  for  any  anthinkm  remark  made  by  any  one  of  his  emplojreee 
who  for  any  reaaoa  may  be  said  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the 
minds  of  hla  workers.  Judging  from  the  Tale  A  Towne  case,  any 
statement,  whether  written  or  oral,  which,  although  containing 
DO  tiureata  of  dlacrlmlnatlan.  even  dares  to  sttggest  the  insincerity 
of  an  outalde  txnion  or  the  aberynce  of  its  need,  may  be  considered 
jui  unfair  labor  practice.  According  to  the  Board's  decision  In  the 
Vlnoennes  Steel  Corporation  caae.  an  employer  would  do  better 
actually  to  discourage  the  formation  of  a  company  union  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  the  accusation  that  the  union  Is  company 
dominated.  Xf  such  a  unksi  should  be  formed  entirely  on  the 
Initiative  of  hla  employeee.  it  is  to  his  interest  to  disavow  any 
connection  with  It  publicly.  Under  such  conditions,  freedom  of 
speech  snd  preaa  for  the  employer  and  the  assurance  of  genuine 
opportunity  of  collective  bargaining  for  the  employee  simply  does 
not  exist. 

The  Board  proceeds  as  It  pleases  and  decides  what  evidence  It  win 
or  wlU  not  accept.  Ahd  It  Is  beeomtng  Increasingly  clear  that  un- 
less Congress  curba  the  powers  of  such  agencies  the  dtlaen  will  have 
even  less  opportunity  for  redress  in  the  firture  than  In  the  past. 
According  to  the  Labor  Belations  Act.  the  findings  of  the  Board  are 
td'^  final  only  when  supported  by  erldence.  However,  a  decision 
handed  down  on  ^bruary  13  by  Justice  Black  In  the  Waterman 
Steamship  case  would  seem  to  nullify  this  provision.  A  circuit 
court  of  appeals  had  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Board  on  the 
groiuads  that  ita  vertliet  bad  been  baaed  not  on  evidence  but  merely 
on  suspicion.  In  hla  decision  Justice  Black  admits  that  there  Is 
reason  to  queatlon  the  facta  as  presented  by  the  Board,  and  yet  he 
rebuked  the  lower  court  for  prcauming  to  Judge  the  facts  of  the 

"It  Is  at  paramount  Importance."  he  declared,  "that  courts  not 
encroach  upon  the  exclwive  power  of  the  Board.  As  it  did  in 
setting  up  other  administrative  bodies.  Congress  has  left  the  ques- 
tions of  law  which  arise  before  the  Board — but  not  more— to  the 
traditional  review  of  the  Judiciary." 

Judging  from  this  decision,  govenunental  boards  azul  bureaus 
iff**'  as  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  which  act  as  judge.  Jury,  and  prosecutor, 
have  the  eaduaivc  ri|^t  to  aalect  the  facto  tipon  which  Xttef 


wish  to  have  any  decision  test.  No  matter  how  flimsy  the  evi- 
dence, no  matter  what  human  rights  may  be  involved,  the  lower 
courts  are  apparently  instructed  to  accept  the  facts  thus  presented 
without  question  and  to  confine  themselves  solely  to  qiiestlons  of 
law.  The  citizen  is  apparently  to  t>e  denied  the  protection  of  the 
courts  In  such  a  case.  The  threat  to  his  constitutional  rights  and 
to  his  liberties  Is  clear.  The  need  for  congre^lonal  reform  of  these 
agencies  to  assure  fair  rules  of  procedure  and  of  evidence  Is  more 
than  ever  necessary  if  the  citizen  can  no  longer  appeal  to  the 
courts  against  injustice.  The  Frankenstein  of  dictatorial  tiureauc- 
racy  mtnt  be  controlled  if  government  is  to  remain  responsible  to 
the  pe(^e.  If  the  civil  liberties  essential  to  freemen  are  not  to  be 
dissipated. 

Are  we  not  spending  our  system  of  free  economy  when  ao%-- 
emment  extravagance  drains  from  it  in  taxes  the  nKiney  that 
might  have  gone  Into  expanding  business  and  providing  greater 
employment  and  increased  wages?  Are  we  not  spending  It 
when  the  money  squeezed  from  it  In  taxation  Is  put  Into  com- 
petition with  It.  replacing  private  Investment  with  public  In- 
vestment.  private  loans  with  public  loans,  and  private  employ- 
ment with  public  employment?  Are  we  not  spending  our 
private  economy  when  regulations  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  choke  off  Qow  of  investment  into  legitimate 
enterprise?  Are  we  not  spending  it  when  enterprise  is  placed  In 
a  strait  Jacket  of  repressive  regulations  by  bureaucratic  decree, 
when  it  Uvea  In  uncertainty  as  to  what  new  ruling  will  bo 
handed  down  tomorrow  that  may  put  It  out  of  business? 

I  was  talking  recently  to  an  old  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen 
in  some  time.  When  I  asked  him  how  his  business  was  going. 
he   replied: 

"Well.  I  used  to  take  pleasure  in  each  day's  work.  It  was 
something  of  an  adventure,  and  I  had  at  least  a  50-50  chance 
of  success.  Today,  all  the  Jov  of  working  has  gone.  I  have  all 
the  headaches  and  the  loes^.  and  if  by  any  chance  I  should 
happen  to  make  a  few  cents'  profit,  I  know  the  Oovemment 
will  get  It." 

Today  men  and  women  all  over  the  country  are  feeling  that 
same  way.  In  destroying  all  incentive,- all  hope  for  success,  are 
we  not  spending  the  very  spirit  of  Initiative  and  energy  that  has 
built  Aickerlca? 

Then,  too.  are  we  not  dissipating  our  wealth  by  the  policy  of 
buying  all  the  silver  and  gold  the  world  will  sell  to  us  at 
prices  so  high  above  the  world  level?  Our  Treasury  vaults  are 
bulging  with  some  3.000.000,000  ounces  of  silver  and  over  515.000.000 
ounces  of  gold,  only  a  small  fraction  of  it  mined  In  America.  We 
I  now  hold  two-thirds  of  the  world's  gold,  valued  at  more  than 
$18,000,000,000.  Year  after  year  we  have  more  than  subsidized  our 
exports  to  other  nations  by  our  purchase  of  these  metals.  No  one 
knows  what  to  do  with  the  hoard.  Every  dollar  of  the  American 
taxpayer  that  Is  spent  to  buy  more  of  these  metals  decreases  the 
true  value  of  the  hoard  that  we  already  have.  Every  dollar  that  we 
spend  to  stablllae  the  rest  of  the  world  now  increases  the  amount  of 
these  metals  that  the  President  can  use  for  Inflation  whenever  he 
decides  to  exercise  this  power.  And  every  dollar  that  we  go  into 
debt  Increases  the  danger  of  this,  so  long  as  he  retains  complete 
control  over  the  Nation's  currency.  We  are  expending  our  wealth — 
more  than  three  billions  of  it  during  the  past  year — to  subsidize 
other  nations  today  but  impoverish  them  tomorrow;  to  decrease 
the  true  value  of  our  own  silver  and  gold  mines  in  our  Western 
States:  and  to  invite  disaster  If  our  present  monetary  and  fiscal 
policiea  are  continued,  unless  the  soundness  of  our  cinrency  Is 
safeguarded  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  this  foreign  purchase  pro- 
gram and  the  setting  of  our  financial  house  in  order,  we  in  America 
will  Indeed  have  dissipated  our  wealth. 

Then,  again,  are  we  not  spending  our  standard  of  living  when 
we  adopt  policies  designed  to  make  It  increasingly  difficult  for  our 
American  farmer  and  worker  to  compete  for  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  open  the  doors  to  the  Importation 
of  cheap  competitive  goods  that  displace  American  farmers  and 
workers  and  American  farms  and  factories?  Tliat  has  been  the 
net  result  of  the  administration  policy  of  restriction  at  home, 
particularly  of  agriculture,  combined  with  Its  reciprocal  trade  pro^ 
gram. 

The  United  Stotes  la  now  the  greatest  free-market  country 
in  the  world.  Two-thirds  of  the  producU  we  import  are  on  the 
free  list.  Of  the  remaining  one-third  on  which  duty  is  charged, 
we  have  reduced  the  tariff  on  42  percent.  And,  despite  adminis- 
tration assurances  that  no  general  downward  revision  of  the  tariff 
schedules  was  contemplated,  we  have  reduced  them  by  an  average 
of  38  percent.  One  third  of  the  reductions  or  more  than  11 
percent  of  aU  goods,  free  and  dutiable,  have  been  reduced  by  the 
full  50  percent  allowed  by  the  act. 

The  Raw  Materials  National  Council  has  estimated  that  agricul- 
tural imports  from  other  nations  displaced  nearly  (2.000.000.000 
worth  of  American  agricultural  products  In  1939  alone.  TO  have 
ni'sed  these  products  In  the  United  States  would  have  taken  nearly 
44.000.000  acres  of  farm  land.  By  contrast,  only  35  000.000  American 
acres  were  used  to  produce  farm  products  for  exportation  to  other 
nations.     And  these  exports  were  valued  at  only  e655.500.000 

Administration  offlcUls  will  tell  you  that  the  American  fanner 
enjoys  92  percent,  or  95  percent,  or  97  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  for  a  given  commodity.  What  they  do  not  tell  you  is  that, 
due  to  cheap  labor  abroad,  the  value  of  these  products  would 
have  been  as  much  as  three  times  greater  had  they  been  pro- 
dviced  In  the  United  States.  What  they  do  not  tell  you  U  that. 
because  domeatic  trade  represents  approximately  93  percent  of  our 
total  produetlco.  tf  you  cut  that  by  so  much  as  2  percent  through 
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the  importation  of  competitive  goods,  you  would  have  to  Increase 
your  exports  by  approximately  30  percent  to  make  up  the  difference. 
Instead,  under  the  reciprocal -trade  prognin,  exports  of  agricultural 
products  have  been  falling  even  faster  than  the  importation  of 
competitive  farm  products  has  risen. 

You  In  Arizona  are  directly  affected  by  the  Importation  of 
cattle.  In  1939  we  Imported  754,000  head  of  live  cattle.  Not  only 
was  this  an  increase  of  330,000  over  the  year  before,  but  It  repre- 
sented almost  10  percent  of  the  Inspected  slaughter  in  this  country. 
The  duty  on  cattle  had  been  reduced  in  the  treaty  with  Canada: 
but  becaxise  these  concessions  apply  to  all  the  world,  it  permitted 
the  Inflow  of  cattle  from  other  nations  at  the  same  rate,  although 
they  had  given  no  concession  to  via.  Tou  In  Arizona  have  de- 
veloped a  fruit  industry.  The  duties  on  Innxunerable  typ>es  of 
fruits  have  been  reduced.  The  tariff  on  dates,  for  example,  was 
lowered  by  nearly  27  percent  In  the  treaty  with  Canada. 

We  can  preserve  the  American  standard  of  living  only  If  we 
safeguard  it  against  the  competition  of  cheap  foreign  goods  below 
the  American  cost  of  production.  We  '^^  preserve  it  only  if  we 
return  to  the  spirit  of  true  reciprocity,  as  set  forth  by  President 
SdcKlnley.     It   was  he   who  declared: 

"The  end  in  view  is  always  to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  country  by  granting  concessions  to  the 
products  of  other  lands  that  we  need  and  cannot  produce  ourselves 
and  which  do  not  involve  any  loss  of  labor  to  our  own  people  but 
tend  to  Increase  their  emplo3rment." 

Under  such  a  policy  the  reciprocal-trade  program  can  be  used  to 
Btimtilate  exports  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  importation 
of  foreign  products  which  do  not  displace  American  labor  and 
American  land.  Under  such  a  policy,  the  benefits  can  be  reciprocal 
without  injuring  either. 

A  program  of  trade  treaties  should  be  continued,  but  it  must  be 
done  in  the  democratic  way.  The  citizen  must  be  provided  the 
opportunity  for  more  adequate  hearings  than  he  Is  now  afforded 
before  a  "buffer"  committee  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
negotiations.  He  must  have  restored  to  him  his  right  to  appeal 
which  was  denied  to  him  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  And  he 
mtist  have  restored  to  him  the  same  right  that  he  has  to  pass  on 
other  legislation  and  other  treaties  through  his  representatives  In 
Congress. 

We  can  no  more  save  democracy  and  our  system  of  free  economy 
by  dissipating  them  than  we  can  save  our  wealth  or  our  natural 
resources  by  destroying  them.  We  can  save  our  civil  liberties  only 
by  guaranteeing  them  to  every  citizen  alike.  We  can  save  demo- 
cratic government  only  through  a  rettim  to  a  limited  government 
of  laws  responsible  only  to  the  people.  We  can  save  the  national 
credit  and  the  savings  of  otir  people  only  by  soimd  fiscal  i>olicies  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  We  can  preserve  a  free  economy  only 
by  preserving  the  freedom  and  opportunity  of  the  individual  to 
exercise  his  energy  and  his  genius,  not  only  for  his  own  advantage 
but  to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  Ufe  for  all.  We  can  go 
forward  only  by  encouraging  the  human  qtialltles  that  have  always 
made  for  success — Industry,  initiative,  and  thrift.  Simple  as  It 
seems,  we  need  to  remember  that  we  can  only  save  by  saving.  If  it 
be  conservative  to  conserve  all  of  these  things,  upon  which  the 
liberties  and  the  prosperity  and  the  progress  of  the  American  people 
depend,  then  America  has  need  of  a  conservative  Oovemment  today. 

The  Republican  Party  proposes  to  c<maerve  our  democratic  form 
of  government  by  removing  the  power  of  those  in  office — according 
to  the  President  himself — to  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  It  will  conserve  the  principle  of  self-government  by  re- 
ttiming  to  the  people  those  powers  which  can  and  should  be  ad- 
ministered In  their  respective  States  and  communities.  It  will 
conserve  the  democratic  conception  that  a  public  official  is  a  public 
servant  by  nominating  men  whose  purpose  Is  not  the  regulation 
nor  the  reformation  of  the  lives  of  otir  people,  but  the  fair  and 
impartial  administration  of  the  law,  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  one 
group  but  in  the  interests  of  all. 

The  Republican  Party  proposes  to  conserve  ovu  system  of  free 
economy  by  freeing  business  from  the  shacldes  that  now  bind  it — 
punitive  taxation,  restriction  for  reform,  and  the  fear  of  what 
those  In  public  office  will  decide  to  do  next.  It  will  remove  every 
obstacle  to  private  spending,  private  investment,  and  private  em- 
ployment as  the  trinity  of  a  private  economy.  It  will  conserve  the 
right  of  the  worker  to  work  and  to  rlae  as  high  as  he  is  able:  the 
right  of  the  unemployed  to  work  for  themselves  and  their  families 
Instead  of  for  the  Government;  the  right  of  the  farmer  to  fair 
prices  and  a  prosp>crou8  domestic  market  in  the  only  way  that  they 
can  be  conserved — through  the  revival  of  an  expanding  economy 
of  plenty.  It  will  enable  our  people  to  achieve  the  more  abund- 
ant life,  not  destruction  and  scarcity,  not  by  distributing  as  bounty 
of  the  Government  a  portion  of  what  has  been  taken  from  them 
in  taxes,  but  by  enabling  them  to  create  more  wealth  and  earn 
the  highest  sUndard  of  living  of  which  they  are  caf>able.  It  will 
promote  the  partnership  of  capital  and  labor  by  assuring  the  right 
of  genuine  collective  bargaining  and  equal  justice  and  equal  rights 
of  both.  It  will  promote  the  imlty  of  all  of  our  people — the 
farmer,  the  worker,  and  the  businessman  alike — in  the  democratic 
spirit  of  mutual  tolerance  and  respect,  sympathetic  understanding 
and  voltintary  cooperation. 

A  conservative  program?  Yes.  But  It  Is  a  program  for  conserv- 
ing the  human  rights  and  the  free  institutions  which  the  American 
people  have  always  prized  most  dearly.  It  is  a  program  for  con- 
serving the  way  of  life  which  has  brought  the  greatest  progress 
and  the  greatest  human  happiness  the  world  has  ever  known.  But 
tt  is  more.  It  Is  a  program  for  conserving  the  moral  values  and 
the  spiritual  Ideals  toward  which  men  have  struggled  through  the 


ages.  It  is  a  prf)gram  based  upon  the  faith  that  the  American 
people  are  not  spent,  but  will  go  forward,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  to  give  light  and  inspiration  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   NATION  OP  MARCH  0,    1940 


Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Frank  Re- 
publican Program  Committee's  report  is  to  be  the  basis  for 
the  Republican  platform  of  1940  it  is  my  fixed  conviction 
that  the  Democrats  have  nothing  to  fear.  Jf  "imitation  is 
the  sincerest  flattery."  we  have  here  a  brilliant  example. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  group  of  "best  minds." 
this  Imitation  "brain  trust,"  spent  in  excess  of  a  year  prepar- 
ing this  report. 

If  original  thinking  was  the  objective,  it  seems  to  have 
completely  failed. 

To  me  it  looks  as  though  the  mountain  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  very  timid  and  frightened  little  mouse. 

The  best  analysis  I  have  seen  of  this  herculean  effort  is  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  The  Nation  for  March  9,  1940, 
which  I  am  placing  in  the  Record. 

[From  The  Nation  of  March  9,  1940] 
Frakk  but  Not  CANoro 

The  easiest  way  to  summarize  the  report  of  Glenn  Frank's  Re- 
publican program  committee  is  to  say  that  It  comes  out  for  the 
New  E>eal  with  Ifs  and  buts.  The  report  was  Intended  to  serve 
as  an  arsenal  for  the  1040  campaign,  but  the  weapons  supplied 
seem  chiefly  boomerangs.  The  Democrats  could  find  no  more 
graphic  testimonial  to  the  permanent  character  and  historical  Im- 
portance of  the  changes  associated  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Presidency. 
Read  In  the  light  of  the  "rugged  individualism"  campaign  of  1933, 
the  report  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  forced  to  accept  the  leadership,  not  of  Mr.  Hoover  or  of  Mr. 
Landon  but  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  Intent  to  sabotage  his  reforms 
Is  clear  enough  to  one  who  reads  this  program  carefully — tmd 
between  the  lines — but  the  report  Is  nevertheless  forced  to  i>ay 
him  the  tribute  of  endorsing  the  principle  of  virtually  everything 
he  has  done.  Mr.  Hoover  still  belongs  to  the  Republican  Party, 
but  the  Republican  Party  no  longer  seems  to  belong  to  Mr. 
Hoover.  It  accepts  collective  bargaining,  relief  for  the  tmem- 
ployed,  social  security,  soil  conservation,  subsidies  for  agriculture, 
reciprocal -trade  agreements,  regulation  of  stock  markets.  Oovem- 
ment "yardstick"  competition  where  necessary,  minimum-wage 
and  maxlmtim-boiu'  legislation,  and  even  the  Impossibility  of  re- 
turning to  the  gold  standard  at  this  time.  In  what,  then,  does 
it  differ  from  the  policies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt? 

IMrTATION    SINCEBEST    FLATTBaiT 

It  differs  only  as  the  plugged  nickel  does  from  the  genuine.  This 
program  is  no  doubt  honest  in  its  implied  pledge  to  keep  New  Deal 
legislation  on  the  statute  books,  but  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
to  skin  a  statute.  The  Republican  administrations  which  followed 
Wilson's  repealed  neither  the  Clayton  Act  nor  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  continued  in 
existence,  but  It  soon  became  a  means  not  of  policing  industry  but 
of  extending  old-age  assistance  to  some  of  the  Grand  Old  Party'* 
deserving  poor.  New  Deal  reforms  are  susceptible  to  the  same  treat- 
ment. It  may  be  that  we  are  oversusplcious.  It  may  be  that  Ernest 
T.  Weir,  who  has  Just  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Republican 
national  finance  committee,  is  preparing  to  pass  the  hat  among  his 
Wall  Street  friends  on  the  basis  of  a  frank  pledge  to  carry  on  the 
New  Deal.  We  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Weir's  astuteness  to 
believe  it.  The  program  shows  that  the  contributors  will  get  their 
money's  worth  If  the  Republicans  win.  Its  position  on  the  Securities 
Act  is  an  example.  The  Glenn  Prank  "brain  trust" — another  Demo- 
cratic Imitation  incidentally — thinks  "full  disclosure"  on  security 
sales  "as  vital  as  protecting  consumers  against  adulterated  or  poison- 
ous foods."  But  they  believe  sellers  of  sectiritles  are  being  asked  to 
disclose  too  much.  The  reference  to  protecting  consumers  against 
adulterated  foods  Is  itself  a  wink  that  potential  contributors  will 
not  be  slow  to  understand. 

A  PBOCBAM  OP  IFS  AND  BtrrB 

Similarly,  the  Ifs  and  buts  on  collective  bargaining  and  the 
Wagner  Act  are  sufficient  to  give  buslnees  all  the  amendments  it  has 
been  asking.  Without  saying  so,  the  report  implies  repeal  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act,  for  it  proposes  wage  and  hoiu-  protection  only 
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where  collect  Ire  bargaining  Is  not  possible.  The  program  committee 
does  net  object  to  Oovemment  "yardstJcks"  In  the  power  Industry, 
but  Its  proposals  on  accounting  methods  and  delimitation  of 
territory  wtU  not  antatronlze  Mr.  Willkle. 

It  approves  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  but  recognizes  with 
equanimity  that  "the  present  trend  toward  national  aelf-sulQ- 
dency"  may  require  another  and  bigger  dose  of  Hawley-Smootlsm. 
It  agrees  that  the  unemployed  must  be  fed,  but  wants  "local 
forces  to  determine  relief  allowances  and  methods  It  Is  for 
social  security  but  objects  that  pay-roll  taxes  do  not  represent 
taxation  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay.  It  Is  for  taxation  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  pay.  but  wants  lower  taxes  on  higher  Incomes 
It  want.s  a  balanced  Budget,  but  It  proposes  reduction  In  the 
higher  individual  stu^ax  rates,  repeal  of  the  capital-stock  and 
excess-profits  taxes,  and  abolition  of  the  normal  tax  on  dividends. 
It  ts  true  that  these  tax  proposals  are  coupled  with  elimination 
of  tax  exemption  on  future  Usues  of  Government  bonds,  but  this 
reform  would  have  its  compensation  in  the  higher  Interest  rate. 
Mr  Weir  should  not  find  It  dlfflcult  to  raise  money  for  the  cam- 
paign on  the  basis  of  this  program.  Contributions  might  well 
represent  a  self-liquidating   investment. 

HALT    TBTTTH.    JUCGIXO    nCtTaXS.    STACKXD    CABX>S 

There  are  mor^  half  truths.  Jxiggled  figures,  and  stacked  cards 
tn  this  repeat  than  we  can  attempt  to  set  straight  In  this  edi- 
torial. There  are  proposals  of  the  purest  throttle-bottom  variety, 
such  as  the  suggestion  that  corporations  make  annual  reports  to 
their  workers  as  well  as  their  stockholders.  There  are  passages 
of  unconscious  humor  Max  Beerbohm  could  hardly  surpass.  The 
aoo  experts,  after  2  years  of  work,  have  reached  some  profound 
conclusions.  "Expenditures,"  they  decide  solemnly  In  one  passage, 
"are  at  the  heart  of  most  fiscal  problems."  This  la.  Indeed,  a 
discovery.  There  are  analyses  which  one  would  ponder  respect- 
fullv  if  they  came  from  Norman  Thomas  but  which  are  pure  non 
seqitltur  In  the  context  of  republicanism.  Of  such  are  the  dis- 
covery that  the  farm  problem  would  be  solved  of  Itaelf  If  every 
American  family  enjoyed  a  decent  diet  and  the  discovery  th.<it 
there  would  be  a  boom  In  building  and  in  household  accessories 
If  every  American  family  had  a  decent  home.  But  how  are  we  to 
enable  every  American  family  to  afford  a  decent  diet  and  a  de- 
cent home?  On  this  new  version  of  the  full  dinner  pall  and 
two  cars  in  every  garage  the  experts  are  silent.  And  in  that 
Silence,  now  as  tn  1933  and  1930.  lies  the  New  Deal's  opportunity. 


W.  F.  A.  Workera  Appeal  Througli  Paid  Advertise- 
ments to  Private  Industry  for  Jobs 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OP  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  11,  1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  Washington  News  last  Thursday  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Message  to  Industry."  This  is  a  message 
from  W.  P.  A.  workers  of  New  York  City  to  private  Industry. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement  in  a  New  York  paper 
paid  for  by  W.  P.  A.  emplojrees.  who  forcibly  pointed  out 
their  desire  to  secure  private  onployment. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  being 
satisfied.  Anyone  who  knows  what  confrtnits  a  man  with 
a  family  onployed  by  W.  P.  A.  is  fully  aware  that  95  per- 
cent of  them  are  anxious  and  willing  to  accept  private 
emptoyment.  W.  P.  A.  is  only  a  headache  to  these  workers, 
but  when  private  Industry  offers  no  inducement  to  them 
they  are  by  necessity  f(Mrced  to  appeal  for  work  to  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  interesting  editorial  and  I  in- 
clude it  as  part  of  my  remarks.    The  editorial  follows: 
IFlt»n  the  Waahlngton  Dally  News) 

TO  UtDUVTBT 


Three  huzKlred  W.  P.  A.  workers  In  New  York  City  bought  news- 
paper advertising  apace  ttie  otber  day  to  addrees  "A  Message  to 
Private  Induatry." 

"Our  salaries  are  paid  by  your  taxes,  but  we  would  prefer  em- 
ployment direct  by  ycu."  the  mearage  said.  "Unfcrtuzuitely.  there 
seems  to  be  some  mlstiZKlerstandlng  about  this.  Moet  of  us  have 
found,  through  bitter  experience  in  seeking  private  work,  that  a 
record  of  emirioyinent  with  the  W.  P.  A.  is  often  construed  to  Indi- 
cate lack  of  character,  ability.  Initiative,  or  intelligence. 

"We  believe  it  ts  time  something  was  done  to  dispel  this  belief. 
•  •  *  We  are  wnanlmowaly  willing  and  axixloua  to  secure  prl- 
Tate  employment.  We  believe  that  among  ua  you  can  find  the 
man  or  woman  to  fUl.  to  your  complete  aattaf action,  any  }ob  which 

lu  may  have  to  offer.    AU  we  aak  la  that  you  give  us  a  ehanoe.** 


Certainly  that  statement  Indicates  presence  of  character.  abUlty, 
Intlatlve.  and  Intelligence  among  the  men  and  women  who  made 
it.  It  should,  and  It  probably  will,  bring  many  offers  of  private 
Jobs  to  their  unofficial  "W.  P.  A.  Employees  Placement  Association.** 
We  hope  It  will  help  to  overcome  the  widespread  prejudice  against 
hiring  persons  who  have  been  on  W.  P.  A. 

There  Is  bitter  irony  In  the  fact  that  W.  P.  A.,  dedicated  to  keep- 
ing the  unemployed  fit  and  ready  to  return  to  private  Industry,  so 
often  closes  the  door  It  is  meant  to  prop  open.  Part  of  the  blame 
can  be  laid  to  the  management  of  W.  P.  A  .  port  to  the  cruel  Jokes 
about  shovel -leaners.  part  to  the  presence  on  the  rolls  of  many 
who  are  content  to  regard  work  relief  as  a  career.  But  there  are 
many  more  who  are  as  eager  to  get  off  W.  P.  A.  as  any  taxpayer 
can  be  to  get  them  off,  and  their  plea  for  a  chance  deserves  the 
active,  sympathetic  attention  of  private  industry. 


Democratic  Senators  on  Record  as  Being  Opposed 
to  Tariff  Malting  by  the  Executive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1940 


JOINT  STATEMlTrr  ISSUED  ON  SEPTEMBER  29.  1929.  BY  DEMO" 
CRATIC  MEMBERS  OF  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  AT- 
TACKING PRINCIPLE  OF  PERMITTINO  PRESIDENT  TO  PASS 
UPON  TARIFF  RATES 


Mr.  CROWTHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  the  following  public  statement  issued  on 
September  29. 1929,  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  many  of  whom  are  still  members  of  that 
body.  The  statement  was  originally  published  In  the  Com- 
ORcaBiOMAL  Record  of  October  2,  1929,  and  is  of  particular 
interest  at  this  time,  when  the  question  of  tariff  making  by 
the  Executive  is  again  an  issue.  With  but  one  exception,  aU 
of  the  signers  are  still  Members  of  the  Senate. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  following 
statement  is  directed  at  the  so-called  flexible  tariff,  which  is 
a  very  mild  delegation  of  authority  compared  to  that  under 
the  present  Trade  Treaty  Act.  Under  the  flexible  tariff  the 
President  is  bound  by  a  congressional  rate-making  formula, 
and,  as  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  Hampton  case  uphold- 
ing its  validity,  he  merely  exercises  an  administrative  author- 
ity in  applying  the  legislative  rate-making  formula  to  the 
facts,  as  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Under  the  Trade 
Treaty  Act,  however,  the  President  exercises  complete  dis- 
cretionary authority  in  rate  making,  being  bound  by  no  such 
formula  as  is  contained  in  the  flexible  tariff. 

The  joint  statement  follows: 

JOUrr  STATKICXNT  laSITO  BT  DEMOCRATIC  MEMBERS  OF  SSNATS  FINANCS 
COMICnm  ATTACKING  PRIMCIFLX  OT  FKKlCrmMG  PRISXOCNT  TO  PASS 
tJTON  TARDT  RATES 

September  29,  1929.  the  eight  Democratic  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  Issued  a  public  statement  In  which  they 
attacked  the  principle  of  permitting  the  President  to  pass  upon 
tariff  ratca  as  being  unconstitutional  and  a  menace  to  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.    The  statement  follows: 

"A  question  of  far-reaching  consequence  transcending  consider- 
ations of  party  prompts  us  to  issue  a  public  statement  tn  relation  to 
the  so-called  flexible  provisions  of  the  tariff  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

"The  question  involved  is  one  that  In  our  opinion  strikes  at  the 
very  roots  of  constitutional  government.  It  concerns  the  preserva- 
tion unimpaired  or  the  abandonment  of  the  power  of  levying  taxes 
by  that  branch  of  the  Oovemment  which  the  forefathers  agreed 
should  alone  be  charged  with  that  duty  and  responsibility. 

"Whatever  argument  coxild  be  advanced  during  the  war  and 
Immediately  following  for  delegation  to  a  degree  of  the  taxing 
power  to  the  Executive  unquestionably  no  longer  exists.  To  In- 
corporate now  In  the  law  any  recognition  of  a  right  of  the  Executive 
to  Impose  taxes  without  the  concurrence  of  the  legislative  branch 
Is  without  Justification. 

"Authority  in  the  Executive  to  make  the  laws  that  govern  the 
course  of  commerce  through  taxation  Is  especially  objectionable. 
It  ts  an  entering  wedge  toward  the  destruction  of  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government,  for  which  the  Independence  of 
the  country  was  attained  and  which  was  secured  permanently  In 
the  Caastttutlon. 
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•Tliere  Is  no  issue  here  as  to  the  Integrity  of  any  Executive 
who  has  had  or  may  have  extended  to  him  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  The  Issue  Is  one  of  taxation  by  one  official,  be  he  President 
or  monarch,  in  contrast  to  taxation  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  elected,  entrusted  exclusively  with  the  power  to  seize  the 
property  of  the  citizen  through  taxation.  If  proof  were  needed 
that  the  danger  which  the  forefathers  foresaw  Is  Inherent  in  this 
issue,  a  mere  casual  inquiry  Into  the  methods  employed,  selfish 
Influences  used,  sinister  schemes  and  contrivances  brought  to  bear, 
one  need  but  examine  the  record. 

"The  principle  is:  Are  taxation  laws  and  their  application  to  be 
made  virtually  in  secret,  whatever  may  be  said  about  a  limiting 
rule,  or  are  tliey  to  be  enacted  by  the  resjxDnslble  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  Congress,  where  public  debate  Is  held  and  a 
public  record  made  of  each  ofQclal's  conduct? 

"The  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous If  disguised  and  not  obvious.  In  Its  basic  character  is 
tyranny.  Resistance  to  the  Impairment  of  this  popular  right  has 
largely  occasioned  many  of  the  wars  and  revohutlons  of  the  past. 

"An  Issue  of  this  Importance  should  not  be  associated  with  the 
opinions  or  necessities  of  those  Interests.  States,  or  sections  that 
directly  profit  by  some  rate  schedule  In  the  t)Ody  of  the  tariff  act. 
With  respect  to  the  principle  here  at  stake,  any  trading  or  log- 
rolUng  Is  especially  unjustifiable  and  indefensible.  Neither  should 
we  be  unduly  Influenced  by  the  attempt  to  divert  attention  from 
this  momentous  issue  by  condemnation  of  and  emphasis  upKjn  the 
dilatory  and  unsatisfactory  results  of  congressional  procedure. 

"No  one  seeks  to  prevent  or  In  any  way  to  Interfere  with  the 
investigations  and  reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission  In  connection 
with  emergency  tariff  legislation.  The  point  Is.  we  emphatically 
insist  that  final  action  and  responsibility  based  on  Tariff  Comnris- 
Blon  reports  shall  be  taken  by  the  Congress. 

"For  the  purp>ose  of  preventing  apprehended  congressional  delay 
an  amendment  has  been  made  providing  for  the  submission  of  the 
reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  President,  and.  furthermore,  an 
amendment  will  be  presented  strictly  Umltlng  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  matters  germane  to  the  partlctilar  subject  matter  or  rates 
recommended  by  the  President  after  investigation  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

"We  do  not  hesiute  to  say  that  if  this  extraordinary  and  what 
we  believe  to  be  unconstitutional  authority  passes  now  from  the 
Oongrsas.  it  Is  questionsble  if  there  will  ever  again  be  a  tariff 
blU  originated  and  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

"It  is  otir  solemn  Judgment  that  hereafter  all  taxation  through 
the  tariff,  and  regulation  of  conunsros  thereby,  will  be  made  by 
the  executive.  It  is  the  inherent  tendency  of  this  tariff-changing 
device  and  the  apparently  conscious  purpose  of  Its  proponents  to 
use  it  to  keep  the  tariff  out  of  Congress  where  it  is  such  an  em- 
barrassing business,  as  everyone  knows,  to  the  psrty  that  profits 
polltlcaUy  by  It.  So  also  It  will  bs  at  distinct  advantage  to  the 
Interests  that  are  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff. 

"In  an  age  where  there  has  been  a  steady  tendency  to  rob  the 
Individual  citizen  of  his  power  and  imSuence  in  his  Oovemment 
through  bureaucracy,  we  deem  It  our  duty  to  vigorously  protest 
any  further  encroachments  In  this  direction,  and  especiaUy  with 
respect  to  taxation. 

"In  the  hope  of  arousing  the  people,  regardless  of  party,  to 
take  a  broad,  public  view  of  this  important  public  question,  we 
make  this  appeal. 

'TtTRNiroLO  M.  SnocoNS,  of  North  Carolina. 
"Pat  Harrison,  of  Mississippi. 
"William  H.  Kiko.  of  Utah. 
"Walter  F.  Oborcx,  of  Georgia. 
"David  I.  Waush,  of  Massachusetts. 
"Alben  W.  Baskuct,  of  Kentucky. 
"E:LMEa  Thomas,  of  Oklahoma. 
"Tom  Connallt.  of  Texas." 


New  C.  C.  C.  Head  Measures  Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1940 


XDITORIAL     prom     the     BOSTON     HERALD     TRAVELER     OP 

FEBRUARY  29.  1040 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Riooro,  I  include  the  f (blowing  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  of  February  29.  1940: 

(From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  of  February  29.  1»40J 
NXW  C.  C.  C.  HBAO  MXASUnS  W 

A  good  man  from  New  Jersey  has  succeeded  a  good  man  from 
Massachusetts  as  director  of  the  C.  C.  C.     James  J.  McEntee  has 


I   succeeded  the  late  Robert  Fechner.    McBntee  was  Feefaner*a  ezecu- 

1    tlve  assistant. 

I  The  importance  of  this  Information  lies  In  the  fact  that  McEntee 
becomes  the  head  of  a  Nation-wide  activity  which  maintains  1.500 
camps  and  an  average  enrollment  of  300,000  young  men.    Contlnu- 

I    ous  outside  pressure  Is  brought  to  bear  on  C.  C.  C.  to  mllitarlBe 

I  the  outfit.  From  the  outset.  President  Roosevelt  and  Director 
Fechner  opposed  every  move  to  militarize  the  corps.     The  new 

■   director.  McEntee,  Is  equally  opposed. 

I       The  American  public  should  give  full  support  to  the  policy  of 

I  a  nonmilltary  civilian  conservation  corps.  To  militarize  the  C.  C. 
C.  would  be  to  betray  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
who  In  good  faith  entered  the  corps.  No  government  with  an 
ounce  of  respect  for  itself  would  take  advantage  of  the  financial 
need  of  some  of  its  people  and  transform  these  particular  young 
men  Into  cannon  fodder. 

Director  McEntee  and  the  late  Robert  Fechner  were  close  friends 
as  well  as  official  associates.  McEntee  Is  made  of  the  same  kind 
of  fighting  stuff  that  marked  .he  brilliant  career  of  Fechner.  Mc- 
Entee is  a  good  organizer,  Is  easy-going  and  good-natured,  and 
has  little  use  for  red  tape.  In  short,  the  new  head  of  the  C.  C.  G. 
appears  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  American  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  article  II,  section  1, 
states: 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  ofBce  during  the 
term  of  4  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for 
the  same  term,  be  elected,  as  follows: 

The  remainder  of  section  1  describes  the  procedure,  giv- 
ing rules  and  regulations,  under  which  the  President  and 
Vice  President  are  to  be  elected  and  conducted  into  offlce. 
From  this  section  I  shall  quote  two  paragraphs,  the  flrst  of 
which  pertains  to  qualifications  for  President: 

No  person  except  a  natural -bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  offlce  of  President;  neither  shaU  any  person  be 
eligible  to  that  offlce  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
35  years  and  been  14  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  this  paragraph  in 
order  to  show  the  danger  of  amending  the  Constitution.  No 
one  can  deny  thjit  it  was  a  wise  provision  to  exclude  all 
but  a  natural-bom  citizen  to  fill  the  chair  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  was  extremely 
unwise  to  destroy  this  provision,  as  was  done  when  the 
seventeenth  amendment  was  adopted.  We  are,  however, 
faced  with  this  unfortimate  situation  today,  for  we  are  in- 
deed a  "democracy"  instead  of  a  democratic  republic,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  voters  now  elects  all  officials  and 
the  same  51  percent  determines  who  shall  be  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  majority  now  rules.  This  has 
already  been  explained  in  previous  remarks  on  "A  United 
America,"  and  was  also  mentioned  last  year  when  I  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  331,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
seventeenth  amendment. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  we  are  heading  for  Internal 
strife,  disintegration,  and  ccnnplete  destruction  of  the  Oov- 
emment unless  we  repeal  the  seventeenth  amendment,  and 
so  restore  State  representation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  resolution  for  repeal  of  the  seventeenth  amend- 
ment is  now  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
I  hope  someone  will  introduce  it  in  the  Senate.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  have  this  resolution  reported  out,  so 
that  it  might  be  discussed  in  open  debate  on  the  floor  of 
both  Houses. 

The  people  who  are  interested  In  restoring  sound  gov- 
ernment should  insist  that  this  resolution  be  passed  in  both 
Houses,  so  that  It  may  be  presented  for  consideration  to 
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the  vmrloia  SUtes.  It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  consti- 
tutional government  can  again  be  established  in  this  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  the  people  ol  every  8Ute  that  their  SUte  be 
represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  In  strict  discipline  and 
faithful  execution  of  all  orders  by  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest,  not  only  in  the  miUtary  establishments  but  also  In 
civilian  government.  I  also  maintain  that  no  leniency  should 
be  extended  to  anyone  who  violates  his  oath  of  obligation 
•  to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  defend"  the  people's  rights  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  believe  he  or  they 
should  be  held  strictly  accounUble  for  all  vloUtlons  and 
Infractions  of  obligated  duty  to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

I  maintain  that  the  Preeldent  of  the  United  SUtes  occu- 
pies a  much  more  ImporUnt  position  than  other  public  offl- 
ctais.  for  he  should  set  an  example  for  others  to  follow. 
ThiK  iH;l«>ar  as  we  read  article  XI.  for  he  has  obllgaUd  him- 
srJf  not  only  "to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  deffnd  the  Con- 
stitution," but  also  to  see  that  the  ConeUtutlon  is  faithfully 
tbryrd,  I  shall  now  quou  the  second  paragraph,  to  which 
X  have  already  rtferred! 

W^t'trt  h*  »ni*r  en  th«  •s«eutlott  of  his  otHe*.  h»  ahsU  tait«  th« 

f<  iw.wnjs  o«th  or  nArmsttoft  "I  An  mlemnlr  i»wei»r  I  or  umrm\ 
that  I  will  (HitMuUjr  csMniU  tb«  oflte*  ot  FrMldcnt  of  the  Untud 
Htttt^a  and  will,  to  th«  bMt  of  my  sblltty,  prenervc,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  ib«  tJnlt«d  acate*." 

The  President,  after  subscribing  to  thU  oath,  is  obligated 
to  carry  out  sections  2.  S,  and  4  of  article  II.  which  I  shall 
now  quote: 

8bc  3.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  when  called  Into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States; 
be  may  require  tho  opinion.  In  writing,  of  the  prlnctpal  officer  in 
each  of  tbe  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  caaes  of  Impeachment. 

He  sbaU  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur:  and  he  shall  nominate  and.  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
con5ent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  conauls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for.  and  which  shall  be  establl:>hed  by  law.  but 
the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
ofOcers.  as  they  think  jircper.  In  the  President  alone.  In  the  courts 
of  law.  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recces  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

No  one  should  fail  to  note  that  the  only  power  granted  to 
the  President  in  article  U.  exclusive  of  Senate  approval,  is  the 
•power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against 
the  United  SUtes.  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,"  and 
please  be  reminded  that  this  Is  the  only  power  granted  to  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  without  Senate  approval.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  all  power  now  vested  in  the  President 
by  Congress  is  tmconstitutional.  and  a  power  that  Congress 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  transfer  to  him  or  to  the  execu- 
tive department.  This  should  be  clear  to  even  the  most 
obtuse  Member  of  Congress. 

The  President  is,  of  course,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  aix!  of  the  State  militia  when  called  into 
active  service,  and  to  this  no  one  can  object.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  subservient  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes, 
a  fact  that  is  clearly  set  forth  in  article  I.  section  8.  It  may 
be  enlightening  for  some  of  the  Members  in  Congress  when 
I  sUte  at  this  point  that  Congress,  the  President,  the  Army 
and  Navy,  Including  the  other  Federal  branches  and  all  Fed- 
eral departmenU.  are  subservient  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
Uon  and  must  not  Interfere  with  the  people's  rights  or  Jeop- 
ardize national  aecurity. 

Sac.  t.  Me  shaU  from  time  to  time  give  to  ths  Oongrtsi  informa- 
tion of  tb«  atau  of  the  Union  and  reeommend  to  thetr  eonaldcra« 
tiun  sucb  mmtaxm  as  be  shall  judge  neoMary  and  expedlrnt;  he 
mar.  on  MiraardlBary  oeeaeteas.  ooavsns  both  Houms,  or  tither 
eg  them,  aad  In  mm  al  rtissgiesmtiif  between  them,  with  respect 
to  tbe  UOM  ot  aajouramsnt.  he  oaajr  adjourn  them  to  such  time 


aa  he  aball  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambaaaadors  and  other 
public  mlnlaten:  he  shaU  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfuUy  exe- 
cuted »»*«<  abaU  commlaalon  all  officer*  of  the  United  State*. 

SecUon  S  provides  that  the  President  may  "give  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  recommend  to 
their  conslder^ition  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary." and  I  believe  Members  of  Congress  look  forward  to  this 
information  with  keen  interest,  hoping  that  his  recommenda- 
tion win  be  In  accord  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.  This  is  no  more  than  what  may  be  expected,  for  we 
find  In  the  same  paragraph  a  command  to  the  President,  that 
"he  shall  Uke  care  that  the  laws  be  falthftUly  executed":  and 
what  law  is  more  ImporUnt  than  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

Thlf  question  now  arises.  Has  the  President  Uken  care 
that  the  Constitution  U  faithfully  executed?  Has  the 
President  advised  Congress  not  to  etiact,  and  has  he  refused 
to  approve  and  sign,  unconstitutional  legislation?  The  an- 
swer Is  "No,"  It  is,  therefore,  dear  that  he,  •§  well  as  some 
Members  In  Congress,  have  violated  their  obligation  "to 
preserve,  to  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution," 

The  people  iihould  make  It  their  business  to  Inform  them- 
•elves  of  what  is  happening  to  their  liberties  and  rights  when 
Congress  enacts  unconstitutional  legislation.  Industry,  as  well 
as  labor,  should  awaken  and  rub  their  eyes  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  read  the  new  formula— war  and  regimentation— 
which  is  rising  over  the  international  horizon.  Our  business 
people  should  know  by  this  time  that  there  is  no  rhyme  or 
reason  for  the  condition  in  which  we  find  our  business  struc- 
ture today.  They  should  know  that  all  is  being  deliberately 
planned  by  the  internationalist,  so  that  be  and  his  sympa- 
thizers may  acquire  ownership  of  all  valuable  sources  of 
national  income.  Labor  should  understand  that  when  the 
internationalist  takes  charge,  as  he  hopes  to  do.  there  will 
be  no  collective  bargaining  or  freedom  of  labor,  for  he,  having 
control  of  business,  no  doubt  hopes  to  wield  policing  power  as 
well  as  a  weapon  of  enforcement,  and  it  is  such  price  we  will 
pay  for  neglecting  our  own  Government. 

More  than  50  Government-owned  and  operated  corpora- 
tions destructive  to  business  and  labor  have  been  set  up  by 
special  legislation  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Congress  also  has  enacted  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act.  the  sUbilization  fund,  the  Social  Security  Act,  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  emergency  acts,  emergency  legislation,  interna- 
tional banks  and  banking  acts,  taxation  of  public  officers  and 
employees,  the  Hatch  Act,  and  many  others,  all  of  them  tm- 
constitutional. 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  blindly  enacted  unconstitu- 
tional legislation  is  in  no  sense  an  excuse  for  the  President 
to  sign  or  approve  such  acts,  for  he  too  has  obligated  him- 
self to  respect  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
raised  this  issue  to  show  how  important  it  is  for  the  people 
to  watch  the  actions  of  Congress  and  insist  that  the  Senate 
and  the  House  honor  their  obligation,  which  is  "to  preserve, 
to  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  our  Nation  can  survive. 

There  is  one  law  which  the  President  has  obligated  him- 
self faithfully  to  observe  and  to  enforce,  and  that  is  the 
Constitution  ol  the  United  States.  I  often  wonder  if,  when 
he  is  signing  unconstitutional  legislation,  section  4  ever 
c<xnes  to  his  mind: 

The  Prealdent.  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for.  and  con- 
viction of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  h;gh  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. 

I  have  often  wondered  in  the  past  year  what  would  actually 
happen  to  many  ofBclals  now  employed  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment if  the  majority  In  Congress  were  composed  of  real 
patriotic  statesmen  instead  of  international  dupes.    It  would 
Juft  be  too  bad  for  these  International  racketeers,  who  are 
now  waxing  fat  on  the  taxpayers'  money. 
I  understand  about  84)00  attorneys  are  employed  by  the 
\  Federal  Oovemment  In  the  District,  and  I  presume  that 
I  many  of  them  vend  their  time  drafting  much  of  the  Queer 
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Our  California  farmers  bad  no  need  of  any  additional 
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legislation  that  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House.  This  legis- 
lation Is  packed  Into  pages  aad  pages  of  pamphleu  and 
must  be  considered  by  the  Houm  in  8  or  10  hoiu-s.  when  for 
understanding  It  should  actually  require  a  week  of  study. 
This  '*must"  legislation  Is  suppoeed  to  be  passed  as  Is,  for 
the  rules  of  the  House  permit  no  Intelligent  separation  of 
these  pathological  brain  babies  at  "hot  dog"  attorneys. 

Members  of  Congress,  Inetead  of  being  cowed  by  this 
stuffed  legislation  and  worried  over  what  the  people  think 
back  home,  shotild  htirl  it  back  Into  the  teeth  of  those  who 
wrote  It,  and  atk  that  each  measure  be  presented  In  separate 
form  so  that  it  could  be  rejected  at  the  usual  congressional 
leisure.  The  idea  of  using  sound  legislation  and  appropri- 
ations as  a  vehicle  to  carry  unsound  laws  and  wasteful 
squandering  of  money  cannot  be  condemned  too  severely. 

I  realize  that  some  of  theee  esperU  may  wish  to  take  issue 
with  my  sUtemenU.  and  let  it  be  understood  that  I  welcome 
such  action,  X  lAiail  only  ssk  ttiat  argtunenU  on  the  eon- 
•tltutlonaUty  of  leglglatlon  bt  iMigd  on  the  Constitution 
Itself,  and  not  upon  some  fUmsy  tbgtit  of  Imagination,  which 
at  some  time  In  the  past  may  bare  Infiltrated  the  cerebral 
cells  In  ths  cranium  of  somg  JuitlM  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  tluK  when  interpretation  of 
constitutionality  U  based  upon  dselslons  rendered  by  pre- 
vious Interpretations,  the  last  opinion  Is  so  far  removed 
from  the  original  document  that  all  relationship  is  loai.  and 
bears,  therefore,  about  the  same  reaembUnee  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  smallest  twig  of  a  branch  bears  to  the  trunk 
of  a  tree. 

All  tmconstitutional  laws  whi^  now  have  become  a  burden 
to  industry,  business,  and  labor  are  written  into  the  statutes 
either  because  of  legal  ignorance  or  willful  evasion  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statee.  Such  laws  should  be 
repealed,  for  they  have  become  a  nuisance  and  are  in  many 
Instances  employed  to  persecute  the  people.  In  addition  to 
all  other  inconveniences,  the  cost  of  administration  of  these 
unwarranUble  laws  is  actually  closing  many  business  enter- 
prises, which  results  in  increased  unemplojrment. 

The  mess  we  are  in  today  stinks  to  high  heaven,  for  we, 
the  people,  are  not  only  exploited  by  a  putrid  national  polit- 
ical machine  but  we  are.  in  addition  to  that,  the  victims  of 
an  international  political  machine,  which  will.  If  not  elimi- 
nated, destroy  this  Nation  and  enslave  our  people.  We  must 
get  rid  of  both  monsters,  for  do  not  forget  that  it  is  minori- 
ties, working  through  political  parties,  that  have  destroyed 
all  sound  governments. 

I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  Incompatible  and  de- 
structive than  having  an  internationalist  or  an  international 
sympathizer  as  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  as  head 
of  a  political  party  at  the  same  time.  It  is  like  trying  to 
mix  oil  and  water.  Dual  allegiance  can  only  end  as  it  is  now 
doing — in  utter  disintegration  of  the  Ooverrunent. 

LTT  ITS  WOT  BS  VOOLID 

Our  Nation  is  now  undermined  with  communism  in  all 
branches  and  departments  of  the  Federal  Ckrvemment.  We 
find  commimism  well  infiltrated  in  colleges— in  private  and 
public  high  schools.  These  international  destroyers  meet  In 
public  places,  protected  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  law,  while 
patriotic  organizations  are  denied  the  same  privilege. 

I  have  quoted  In  previous  Issues  of  the  Ricord  the  prin- 
ciples of  Leninism,  which  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
saboUge  of  our  industries  and  destruction  of  our  Oovem- 
ment. All  this  Is  sold  on  practically  every  newsstand,  and 
may  be  bought  even  by  agenU  of  the  F.  B.  I.  Let  me  now 
quote  the  oath  and  objectives  of  the  new  sprouts  of  com- 
munism— those  who  are  members  of  the  Young  Communist 
League: 
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{Prom  the  Appendix  of  the 
X  pledge,  upon  Joining  the  Touag  Oonmuniet  League,  to  be  a 
loyal  fighter  fbr  the  everyday  intenets  of  tbe  working  class  and  ths 
toflli^  vouth.  TO  further  do  aU  In  my  power  to  learn  and  beooms 
a  eonscloua  leader  amongK  the  foung  workera.  wherever  Z  may  be, 
to  the  etrugsie  against  the  boas  dass  aad  for  the  eeubliduneat  at  a 
wcrlteri'  and  farmers'  government'— a  soviet  amerlfa. 
Lxxxvt— App— se 


ooKMtnrzsaf's  oajBcnvaB 

1.  Abolition  of  orderly  goTemment. 
a.  AlMlltlon  of  private  property. 
8.  Abolition  of  Inheritance. 
4.  Abolition  of  patrlotian. 
6.  Abolition  of  tbe  family, 
e.  AboUtlon  of  aU  religion. 

TouNo  coutrutroT  imaovm 

Program :  We  favor  the  natlonalliation  of  tbe  munitions  industry. 
We  aund  for  the  abolition  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  We  pledge  our  aid  to 
the  aimual  etudent  peace  atrlke.  We  recognise  the  greater  hope 
and  vision  of  tomorrow — a  new  aoclal  order— eoolallam.  Thla  wUl 
mean  the  building  of  a  new  America  in  which  the  factorlea.  mlnea, 
and  natural  reaoureee  will  belong  to  the  people.  The  Young  Oom- 
munlat  League  baa  alwan  looked  U{>on  the  American  8t\ident  Union 
aa  a  rallying  point  of  all  prograaelvii  atudenta,  no  matter  what  their 
political  beUefa. 

As  I  said,  the  young  as  well  at  the  old  Communist  platform 
can  be  bought  at  every  newsstand,  and  I  advise  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  read  all  this  subversive  llterattire  and 
compare  it  with  the  principles  sot  forth  in  the  document  they 
obligated  themselves  "to  preservg,  to  protect,  and  defend." 

I  now  ask  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  Mr,  Jackson,  to  sUU  in 
a  letter  why  his  department  has  not  investigated  and  prose- 
cuted the  Communist  Party  and  lU  aflUiatgs  in  the  Unltod 
States,  particularly  In  view  ot  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
Party  admiU  It  Is  subversive,  anU-American,  and  destructtve 
not  only  to  our  Industries  but  even  to  the  Oovemment  itself. 

I  ask  the  Chief  of  the  P.  B.  I.  to  sUte  in  a  letter  why  ho 
is  Investigating  Innocent  patriotic  American  dtisetu.  In- 
stead of  the  CommunlsU  who  admit  In  their  own  books  that 
they  Intend  to  satwtage  Industry  and  destroy  our  Oovem- 
ment. I  am  sure  Members  of  Congress  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed about  this,  and  I  am  siu-e  it  would  be  enlightening 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  who  are  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  salaries  of  the  gentle- 
men in  question. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  should  undersUnd  that  the  various  organiza- 
tions that  object  to  communism  and  to  those  who  spread 
communistic  philosophies  are  composed  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizens,  who  have  elected  to  perform  a  duty  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  neglecting. 

Constitutional  government  is  in  a  precarious  position  when 
the  international  Communists  wield  such  power  in  the  ad- 
ministration that  they  control  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
the  point  where  they  can  direct  investigation  of  law-abiding 
citizens,  in  order  to  shield  th^r  own  subversive  activities, 
where  the  power  is  so  great  over  the  courts  that  they  can 
set  bail  so  high  that  it  is  tantamount  to  persecution.  I  hope 
that  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Justice  will  recognize 
the  true  sUte  of  affairs  and  correct  this  evil,  before  the 
people  Uke  the  law  Into  their  own  hands.  Judges  of  the 
courts  should  be  of  the  majority  instead  of  the  minority. 

To  those  who  may  try  to  read  partisan  leanings  In  these 
remarks,  let  me  say  that  I  am  neither  a  politician  nor  apolo- 
gist for  political  parties.  It  is  truc!  that  I  advocate  and  advise 
the  people  to  elect  no  one  to  office  except  those  who  faith- 
fully prtmiise  to  adhere  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
Republic  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 
No  one  with  true  interest  of  his  p«»ple  at  heart  should  object 
to  that,  for  it  is  only  upon  that  doctunent  the  people  can 
protect  themselves  against  their  own  Oovemment  and  preying 
politicians.  I  furthermore  believe  that  officials  who  deviate 
from  constitutional  principles  should  be  removed  from  office 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

There  is.  however,  one  topic  much  discussed  today  and 
about  which  I  am  uncertain,  and  that  Is  whether  we  should 
have  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  President,  I  am.  if  noth- 
ing else,  neutral  on  that  score,  because  I  realize  if  the  Incoming 
President  is  wishy-washy  and  tied  to  the  same  Interest  as 
the  others,  it  matters  not  whether  he  be  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat,  for  the  end  will  be  the  same. 

As  I  look  Into  the  future  I  can  visualise  much  that  may 
happen  in  the  next  4  years  unless  drsstic  measures  are  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  rehablliUtion  of  Industries  and  fun 
employment  by  economy  in  the  Oovemment. 
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It  U  quite  likely  that  our  natlonml  debt  will  become  Urger 
and  larg'T  and  terminate  In  uncontroUed  inflation  and  col- 
lapse of  our  monetary  system,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
as  gold  begins  to  leave  the  United  States. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  seven  or  eight  billion  doUars 
now  m  circulation  is  not  secured  upon  gold  or  silver  in  the 
Treasury,  but  Is  Instead  a  purely  inflated  dollar.  If  we  now 
add  to  the  national  det>t  nine  or  ten  billion  dollars  more  of 
contingent  liabilities,  the  debt  will  reach  the  staggering  sum 
of  about  $60,000,000,000. 

I  look  for  the  ciirrency  structure  to  break  within  the  next 
4  years,  and  with  unsecured  money  to  circulation,  such  col- 
lapse will  be  complete,  with  nothing  left  but  wrecked  to- 
vestments.  TTils  is  a  situation  we  have  never  had  before, 
and  I  am  wondering  how  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  people, 
particularly  since  they  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
gold  in  the  Treasury  belongs  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist,  tnit  as  I  try  to  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat.  I  find  nothtog  wholesome  in  the  future. 
Our  people  are  to  debt,  and  we  are  importing  farm  and 
ranch  products  which,  if  we  had  the  toterest  of  the  people 
at  heart,  should  be  furnished  by  our  own  producers.  Our 
foreign  trade  is  based  upon  loans  that  we  have  made  to 
exix)rt  nations,  which,  of  course,  is  unsound,  for  do  we  not 
loan  them  the  money  they  spend  with  us?  Permanent  mar- 
'  kets  cannot  be  acquired  to  such  manner. 

We  are  destroytog  production  at  home,  and  subsidiztog 
production  abroad.  We  are  putttag  our  own  people  on  re- 
lief while  we  furnish  employment  to  people  in  foreign  covm- 
tries.  We  are  kowtowtog  to  England,  and  lostog  the  re- 
spect of  neutral  nations.  We  are  fools,  but  we  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  it.  No  one  should  be  blamed  for  this  condi- 
tion tHit  the  present  administration,  for  It  alone  is  responsi- 
ble. The'  admtoistration  has  not  lived  up  to  its  obligation 
and  should  for  that  reason  sit  to  the  chair  of  responsibility, 
so  tliat  it  may  be  txiried  to  the  wreckage  of  its  own  structure. 


What  Should  America  Do  for  the  Joads? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  11.  1940 


ADDRESS  BT  PHILIP  BANCROFT 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include 
the  following  address  by  Philip  Bancroft,  of  California: 

In  dlscxisslng  this  evening's  subject.  What  Shotild  America  Do  for 
the  Joads?.  I  assume  that  the  question  means:  "What  should 
Amertcs  do  for  the  people  from  the  farms  and  towns  of  such  States 
as  Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  and  that  small  and  much  over- 
empha^zed  district  known  as  the  Dust  Bowl,  who  are  migrating 
In  such  large  numbers  to  California?";  for  the  Joads,  as  plctvu-ed 
In  Mr.  Steinbeck's  highly  sensational  and  utterly  inaccurate  work 
of  act  ten,  are  In  no  sense  representative  of  the  average  thoroxighly 
American  family  coming  from  Oklahoma  or  any  other  State. 

This  ml^n^tion  and  the  conditions  leading  up  to  it  present  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  In  American  (arm  life,  and  unless  some- 
thing constructive  is  done  to  cure  its  causes  we  shall  find  that  the 
migration  has  barely  started.  The  problem,  which  is  primarily  an 
economic  one,  will  never  be  solved  by  name  calling  or  by  attempts 
tc  stir  up  class  hatreds. 

Jbe  people  who  might  hav«  helped  settle  this  problem  are.  first, 
the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government;  second,  those  of  the 
several  States  Involved:  and,  third,  the  California  farmers  and  their 
,  communities — and  of  these  three  only  the  California  farmers  and 
their  communities  have  done  their  part.  Both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  8tat«a  have  woefully  fallen  down  on  their  Jobs. 

In  1035  there  began  arriving  in  California  alarmingly  large  num- 
bers of  destitute  families,  lured  Into  our  State  chiefly  by  our 
extremely  generous  relief  payments,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  our 
(arm  wages  are  two  or  three  times  aa  high  as  those  of  their  home 


BUt«s.  Our  California  farmers  bad  no  naed  of  any  additional 
laborera;  tb«y  bad  not  aakad  ttoaae  vtiltora  to  coro«  Into  tbeir  com- 
muDltlaa:  and  tliey  had  no  bousing  or  ichool  (acUltlea  for  them 
or  their  children.  The  farnwrs  are  In  very  much  the  same  position 
as  any  of  you  city  people  would  b«  if  you  should  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  ten  or  a  docen  families  camped  on  your  lawn  or 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  your  home — ail  asking  for  Joba  you 
didn't  have,  or  (or  relief  you  couldn't  afford  to  give. 

Just  what  would  you  do?  Well.  I'll  tell  you  what  the  California 
farmers  and  farm  communities  did.  The  people  of  Kem.  Kings. 
Madera.  Fresno,  and  Tulare  Counties,  who  have  been  bearing  the 
brunt  of  this  migration,  found  that  their  fine  local  schools  and 
their  county  hospitals,  which  they  had  built  up  at  heavy  cost, 
were  suddenly  swamped  by  these  uninvited  guests,  who  appeared 
on  their  doorsteps,  hungry,  homeless,  and  destitute.  These  farm- 
ing commtmities  built  additions  to  their  schools  and  hospitals; 
they  hired  additional  teachers,  nurses,  and  doctors.  In  the 
counties  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  local  taxes  havo 
consequenUy  soared  to  unbelievable  heights. 

In  Kem  (the  county  In  which  the  Joads  finished  their  Imagi- 
nary pilgrimage  and  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
treated  so  barbarously  by  the  farmers)  the  local  taxes  (or  health. 
sanitation,  charities,  and  corrections  have  more  than  doubled  and 
the  school  taxes  have  almost  trebled  in  the  last  5  years,  while  in 
Kings  and  Tulare  Covmties  they  have  almost  quadrupled.  Please 
remember  that  these  taxes  are  paid  by  the  farmers  and  other 
property  owners,  while  their  farms  are  worth  either  no  more  or 
actually  leas  than  they  were  worth  5  years  ago. 

These  flgtires  are  enough  to  show  you  that  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia have  done  all  In  their  p>ower  to  help  these  victims  of  piti- 
fully low  Incomes  in  their  home  States;  but.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
problem  Is  no  nearer  solution  today  than  it  was  at  the  beginning, 
for  even  If  every  migrant  In  California  should  be  provided  tomor- 
row with  a  house,  5  acres  of  land,  and  a  mule,  next  month  we'd 
have  7.000  new  migrants  asking  (or  relle(  and  be(ore  a  year  had 
passed  we'd  have  lOO.CXW  more. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  States  Involved.  We  find  that  the  home 
States  of  the  migrants  have  done  practically  nothing  to  help  out 
their  citizens,  except,  perhaps,  to  encourage  them  to  start  mi- 
grating to  California,  while  our  own  State  has  endangered  the 
relief  of  otir  own  deserving  and  needy  citizens  by  throwing  our 
doors  wide  open  to  the  destitute  of  the  other  47  States  and 
Inviting  them  to  enter. 

With  monthly  relief  doles  averaging  »3.50  In  Oklahoma  and 
14  68  in  Arkansas,  our  State  offers  an  average  of  $31.10  per  month 
to  thoae  same  families  if  they  will  only  come  to  California  and 
stay  a  year,  although  we  know  that  by  doing  so  we  are  driving  our 
State  directly  toward  bankruptcy. 

With  a  direct  offer  to  millions  of  people  of  more  real  money  for 
doing  nothing  in  California  than  they  could  hope  to  make  for 
working  back  home,  and  with  over  a  mllion  of  our  California 
voters  promising  them  $30  every  Thursday  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  age  of  50.  the  only  wonder  to  me  is  that  there  are  any 
farmers  or  small-town  people  left,  back  In  Oklahoma  or  Arkansas. 
I  should  think  that  common  horsesense  and  a  desire  to  protect 
California's  own  would  result  in  a  residence  requirement  of  at 
least  3,  but  preferably  of  5.  years  before  a  newcomer  would  be 
allowed  to  draw  State  relief. 

I  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  this  is  a  national  problem  and 
that  either  the  Resettlement  Administration,  or  some  other  alpha- 
betical national  agency  should  have  helped  these  distressed  people 
to  earn  their  livings  back  in  their  home  States,  as  we  Callfomia 
farmers  begged  them  to  do  years  ago.  The  Government  can  sup- 
port families  much  cheaper  and  better  In  their  home  States  than 
after  they  have  started  to  migrate;  but  Instead  of  resettling  them 
there  it  has  unsettled  them,  by  encouraging  them  to  come  to 
California,  where  we  have  no  work  for  them. 

Now.  In  order  to  discourage  indigents  from  coming  out  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Immediately  going  on  relief  we  have  a  reg\ilatlon  requir- 
ing them  to  reside  In  our  State  1  year  before  they  can  qualify  for 
State  aid,  but  the  National  Resettlement  Administration  has  largely 
nuUlfied  the  protection  afforded  through  this  regulation  by  giving 
the  migrants  Federal  relief  for  this  first  year  until  they  could  be 
shunted  onto  the  California  taxpayers.  You  know  its  always  easier 
to  shovel  out  the  Federal  tax  money  than  to  work  out  a  constructive 
solution.  It's  no  wonder  that  after  a  (ew  years  o(  (allure  the  Gov- 
ernment changed  the  name  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  to 
the  F.  S.  A.,  or  Farm  Security  Administration;  but  I  suggest  it 
would  have  been  far  more  appropriate  if  It  had  changed  its  name  to 
the  M.  P.  A.,  the  Migrant  Promotion  Administration. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  California  farmers  have 
done  their  very  best  to  provide,  out  of  their  own  meager  resources, 
houses,  schools,  hospitals,  nurses,  and  doctors  for  these  unfortu- 
nates; that  they  have  resisted  the  opportunity  of  capitalizing  on  the 
presence  of  over  two  men  (or  every  farm  Job  and.  instead  o(  reducing 
wages,  have  actually  raised  them  during  this  period  o(  oversupply 
o(  labor  and  depressed  (arm  prices;  that,  in  (act.  California  (armers 
have  through  the  years  been  paying  the  highest  farm  wages  of  any 
State  In  the  Union,  including  incidentally  your  own  State  o(  New 
York.  Under  those  circumstances  I  submit  that  It  ts  about  time  (or 
the  well-paid  economists.  prc(es8ors,  governmental  Jobholders,  and 
other  politicians,  as  well  as  our  sensational  authors,  to  give  up  their 
favorite  Indoor  sport  of  abusing  and  sniping  at  our  Callfomia  farm- 
ers and  to  do  some  constructive  work  to  remedy  what  la,  alter  all,  a 
national  economic  problem. 
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The  Milk  PHcfs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prices  of  fluid  milk  may 
be  fixed  for  the  consumer  and  fanner  by  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  the  ultimate  price 
to  the  consumer,  and  8.1so  to  the  producer  of  fluid  milk,  is 
Influenced  by  the  price  of  the  manufactured  product — 
butter,  cheese,  condensed  whole  milk,  condensed  skim  milk, 
and  casein. 

I  have  never  felt  that  one  should  make  any  effort  to  lower 
the  prices  obtained  by  the  farmer  for  fluid  milk  and  break 
this  market  down.  However,  I  have  many  times  pointed  out 
that  the  large  percentage  of  the  total  milk  production  which 
goes  into  the  manufactured  product  cannot  Eilways  be  used 
as  the  shock  absorl>er  for  the  industry.  For  example,  Wash- 
ington milk  at  14  cents  per  quart  has  equaled  the  14  cents 
per  pound  retail  price  of  cheese  in  Washington  stores,  al- 
though it  takes  about  5  quarts  of  milk  to  make  1  pound  of 
cheese. 

Any  program  or  situation  which  is  harmful  to  the  income  of 
the  farmer  who  produces  milk  for  butter,  cheese,  condensed 
milk,  and  other  manufactured  dairy  products  is  also  harmful 
to  farmers  who  are  producing  fluid  milk. 

The  following  is  an  article  from  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  of  March  6,  1940: 

Sharp  Drop  m  Price  Pan>  Mnjt  Producers 

A  sharp  drop  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  butter  and  skimmed  milk 
wa«  reflected  last  month  in  a  reduction  In  the  compoelte  price  paid 
milk  producers  of  the  Milwaukee  area,  Cbarlee  Dineen,  secretary  of 
the  Milwaukee  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Association,  reported 
Tue:^day.  It  marked  the  end  of  a  fairly  steady  riae  in  average  prices 
which  began  last  fall. 

Following  their  election  of  ofBoera.  directors  of  the  new  board  of 
the  coof>erative  met  with  Milwaukee  distributors  Tuesday  afternoon 
to  discuss  market  conditions. 

SKIMMED  MILK  DOWW,  TOO 

The  price  of  03  ecore  butter  is  now  about  28  cents  a  pound,  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  30.71  cents  for  January  on  the  Chicago 
market.  Dineen  said.  Skimmed  milk  also  dropped  considerably,  he 
aaid. 

As  a  result  the  average  price  for  manufactured  milk,  which  com- 
prlses  nearly  half  of  the  dairymen's  production,  fell  from  $1.40  per 
hundred  pounds  for  January  to  $1.36  for  February.  The  average 
price  paid  for  cream  dropped  from  91.65  to  $1.£1. 

PRICB  ABOtrr    ll.BO 

This  brought  the  composite  price  for  all  milk  produced  down  to 
about  $1.90.  compared  to  the  $2  average  in  January. 

A  year  ago  the  composite  price  was  $1 .95.  That  was  when  manu- 
factured milk  was  averaging  93  cents  and  cream  $1.18,  while  the 
minimum  for  fluid  milk  still  was  at  $2.71.  The  minimum  now  Is 
$2.40. 

These  declines  In  milk  prices  bring  home  to  all  the  dairy- 
men the  effects  of  Increased  production  and  other  factors 
which  have  caused  the  decline. 

In  Wisconsin  it  is  interesting,  though  painful,  to  note  that 
according  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  percent  of  delinquencies  of  farm  mort- 
gages of  31  ^^2  percent  in  the  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  in 
Wisconsin  from  January  1,  1936,  to  January  1.  1940,  and  an 
increase  of  74  percent  in  the  percentage  of  delinquencies  of 
the  Commissioner  loans  during  this  same  period.  Milk  is 
the  lifeblood  of  the  State.  Sixty  percent  more  agricultural 
products  were  imported  than  exported  between  January  1. 
1936.  and  January  1,  1940.  The  agricultural  exports  were 
the  lowest  in  1939  that  they  had  been  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  even  lower  than  In  1932  when  we  had  a  world- 
wide depression.  With  butter  and  cheese  bringing  25  to  30 
percent  less  In  New  Deal  years  than  they  did  in  pre-New  Deal 
years,  it  is  time  the  dairy  fanners  began  to  study  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  their  industry^ 


The  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  ctoeeae  of  43  percent  hae 
had  a  tendency  to  lower  these  prices.  The  fact  that  the 
tariff  was  again  reduced  in  1938  when  cheese  avermced  only 
12.6  cents  per  pound  for  the  year,  or  less  than  two-thirds 
of  parity,  has  given  the  dairy  industry  a  blow,  from  which 
it  will  take  time  to  recover.  No  Monber  of  Congress,  no 
memlier  of  the  State  Department,  or  no  member  of  the  Agri- 
cultural i:>ep«rtment  has  yet  tried  to  Justify  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  cheese  in  1938.  Evidently  no  one  can  do  so. 
or  else  they  would  have  attempted  to  make  an  answer  by 
this  time.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  who  the  "ex- 
perts" were  that  recommended  the  reduction  of  this  tariff 
on  cheese. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  milk  of  my  district  go*;?  into 
manufactured  dairy  products.  The  average  price  of  butter 
on  the  farms  of  the  United  States  was  36  cents  per  pound 
the  last  7  Republican  years,  and  32  cents  per  pound  the 
last  4  Republican  years,  while  the  price  of  butter  has  been 
only  26  cents  per  pound  the  7  New  Deal  years,  and  only  253 
cents  per  pound  in  1939.  after  6  years  of  the  "more  abundant 
Ufe." 

Cheese  was  17.5  cents  per  pound  for  the  last  7  Republican 
years,  14.7  cents  per  pound  the  last  4  Republican  years,  and 
only  13.2  cents  per  pound  the  7  New  Deal  years.  The  aver- 
age price  of  cheese  was  12.6  cents  per  pound  in  1938  and  12.8 
cents  per  pound  in  1939. 

The  last  7  Republican  years  milk  averaged  $2.12  per  hun- 
dredweight in  the  United  States  and  only  $1.68  per  hundred- 
weight the  7  New  Deal  years. 

This  has  resulted  in  the  following  situation  in  the  Seventh 
District  of  Wisconsin,  December  31,  1939: 

1.  ToUl  amount  of  P.  C.  A.  loans... _ $19,515,200 

2.  Total  number  of  P.  C.  A.  loans 8.  089 

3.  Total  number  of  delinquent  F.  C.  A.  loans 4.061 

4.  Percentage  of  loans  delinquent 50.2 

5.  Number  of  farms  owned  in  district  by  P.  C.  A -  711 

6.  Percentage  of  investment  recovered  from  farms  sold.  61. 0 

We  must  all  work  for  a  consolidation  and  a  correlation  of 
all  agricultural  agencies  which  must  "mesh"  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  our  agricultural  house  in  order.  We  cannot 
continue  to  fix  prices  for  one  part  of  the  dairy  industry  and 
let  the  other  part  of  the  mdustry  be  the  "shock  aljsorber" 
for  the  protected  part  of  the  dairy  industry. 


Royal  C.  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  2,  1939,  as  I 
entered  the  Chamber.  I  heard  of  the  death  of  our  beloved 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Hon.  Royal  C.  Johnson.  At 
that  time  my  grief  was  too  poignant  for  me  to  attempt  to 
describe  many  of  those  noble  traits  of  character  which  made 
Royal  Johnson  great  in  the  best  and  truest  meaning  of  the 
word. 

Royal  was  a  man  of  rugged,  instinctive  honesty,  moral  and 
intellectual  His  capacity  for  friendship  knew  no  limits. 
His  friendships  knew  no  party  lines.  He  abhorred  hypocrisy 
in  all  its  forms.  He  had  deep  religious  convictions  which 
marked  him  as  a  Christian  gentleman  in  every  sense.  He 
could  not  look  upon  an  object  of  pity  that  his  heart  did  not 
go  out  in  the  fullness  of  sympathy.  He  never  encountered 
one  needing  help  that  his  hand  did  not  go  to  his  pocket.  No 
one  ever  came  in  close  contact  with  Royal  Johnson  who  was 
not  the  better  for  having  done  so. 

His  soul,  which  made  him  great,  can  never  perish.  He 
leaves  a  reputation  to  his  devoted  family  and  to  his  country 
worthy  of  emulation  of  all  mankind. 

I  never  have  known  nor  do  I  ever  expect  to  meet  a  truer 
friend  than  Royal  Johnson. 
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Resolution  of  Pomona  Grange,  Tioga  County,  Pa. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  a  resolution  by  Pomona 
Grange  of  Tioga  County,  Pa.,  assembled  at  Nelson  on  March 
8.  1940. 

This  resolution  certainly  shows  that  the  fanners  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  thinking,  and  thinking  deeply,  of  the  things 
that  are  for  the  best  Interests  not  only  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  Indus- 
try and  the  great  mass  of  people  of  this  country  who  want 
employment — the  working  class  who  have  a  right  to  a  Job 
and  who  expect  the  Government  to  pass  such  laws  and  regu- 
lations that  will  aid  and  assist  in  securing  work  for  them. 
I  think  this  resolution  is  one  which  should  be  carried  to  all 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  Inserted  in  the  Congrxssional 
Record. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

1.  Resolved,  by  Pomona.  No.  30.  in  regular  sexsion  assembled,  at 
Nelsfm.  Pa.,  March  8  ami  9.  1940.  That  we  are  opposed  to  all  legis- 
lation now  pending,  or  'hereinafter  introduced,  for  the  purpose  ol 
creating  a  Department  of  Education  at  Washington,  or  any  legis- 
lation that  denies  the  parents  the  right  to  educate  their  children 
In  accordance  with  existing  laws  and  customs. 

a.  Resolved.  That  we  favor  the  incentive  payment  plan,  used 
Intelligently,  to  encourage  farmers. 

(a)  In  growing  crops  for  industrial  or  nonfood  purposes,  thus 
extending  oxir  agrtctiltural  market  beyond  food  requirements. 

(b)  In  producing  products  that  are  now  imported  and  for  which 
our  soils  and  climate  are  adapted. 

(C)  By  Federal  payments  for  that  type  of  farming  which  pre- 
vents further  soU  losses. 

(d)  By  ^deral  pasrmenta  for  fertility- building  and  soil-holding 
practices. 

Why  should  the  American  people  buy  from  the  foreign  farmer 
mniions  of  dollara*  worth  of  oil,  flt>ers.  sugar,  starches,  and  other 
products  while  the  Federal  Government  is  paying  American  farm- 
ers millions  of  dollars  to  keep  their  acres  out  of  cultivation? 

If  the  American  farmers  were  given  incentive  pa3rments  for 
producing  these  products  they  would  not  only  make  idle  acres 
productive,  but  would  prevent  their  being  used  to  grow  crops  that 
•re  not  needed.  Relief  rolls  would  be  decreased  as  labor  would  be 
needed  to  grow  and  market  these  products. 

The  present  program  limits  production  on  all  kinds  of  land, 
without  regard  to  adaption  for  certain  crops.  The  incentive  plan 
wculd  permit  production  to  center  wherever  it  would  be  the  most 
efCctent  and  profitable.  Here  is  a  plan  that  will  rebuild  farm 
Income  on  a  permanent  basis  and  create  Jobs  for  unemployed  men. 

3.  Rexolved,  That  we  oppose  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
have  States  ratify  the  child-labor  amendment,  which,  if  enacted, 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  the  control  of  the  child  until 
18  years  of  age.  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  Pomona  that  the  averase 
American  home  is  quite  as  competent  to  direct  the  training  and 
education  of  the  child  as  any  bureau  that  might  be  created  in 
Washington. 

4  Resolved,  That  we  urge  all  churches,  as  well  as  all  fraternal 
organl7-ati08S.  to  Join  the  Grange  In  its  fight  to  protect  and  pre- 
«er%'e  American  ideals  and  tradltlona  and  prevent  the  spread  of  all 
un-Anierlcsn  doctrine*.     Our  slogan  is  "America  First." 

5.  Resolved.  That  we  approve  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Dies  committee,  and  urge  Congress  to  take  immediate  action  in 
having  dismissed  all  Federal  employees  who  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  Federal  Constitution  or  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  further  demand  that  the  7,000.000  or  moi-e  alien  para- 
sites who  are  living  off  the  American  taxpayers  be  sent  back  to 
the  countries  from  which  they  came,  without  further  delay  or 
ceremony. 

6  Resolved.  That  we  urge  Congress  to  either  repeal  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  or  else  amend  it  so  that  it  will  be  both 
practical  and  workable.  Inasmuch  as  both  labor  organizations  have 
denounced  the  law  in  no  uncertain  terms,  it  would  seem  that  out- 
right repeal  would  best  meet  the  needs  and  Interests  of  all  the 
people. 

7.  Resotvfd,  That  we  oppose  the  renewal  of  all  pacts  and  treaties 
with  foreign  nations  and  insist  that  no  more  be  made  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  as  provided  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  conference  between  labor.  Industry, 
and  apiculture  for  the  purpose  oi  having  all  laws  that  hinder  or 


retard  business  repealed  and  enact  such  laws  as  will  establUh 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  enable  legitinuite  business  to 
function  in  a  normal  manner.  Such  a  law  should  protect  the 
rights  of  all  parties  at  Interest  and  grant  special  privilege  to  none. 
9.  Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  Pomona.  No.  30.  that  vicious 
labor  laws  and  the  dictatorial  demands  of  unscrupulotis  labor 
leaders,  are  largely  responsible  for  unemployment  conditions  and 
the  slowing  down  of  business  In  general.  These  demands  not  only 
Increase  the  cost  of  production,  but  also  Increase  the  number  of 
unemployed  and  prevent  an  adequate  return  to  either  the  laborer 
or  the  farmer. 

E.   B.    DORSTTT. 

H.  L.  Seelzt. 
Louisx  Thokas. 


The  W,  P.  A.  and  Unemployment  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV^ES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  BIENNETH  L.  VARDON 


Mr.  LESINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letters: 

United  Daiet  Workers,  L.  I.  U.  No.  83. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  6.  1940. 
Hon.  John  Lesinsxi, 

Congress    of    the    United    States.    House    of    Representatives, 

Washin0on.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sni:  Enclosed  please  find  copies  of  a  letter  received  from 

Hon.  Clare  E.  Hoffman   In  answer  to  o\ii  request  for  his  sincere 

consideration  of   the   W.  P.   A.   and   unemployment   problem,   and 

also  our  reply. 

I  believe  that  these  letters  are  self-explanatory:  nevertheles.s,  I 
might  say  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  good  work  being  done 
by  some  of  our  able  representatives  must  be  counteracted  by  this 
type  of  Individual. 
Thanking  you  for  your  past  cooperation.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yoiirs, 

Kenneth  L.  Vahdon,  President. 


Febrcart  29,   1940. 
Mr.  George  McLean, 

Recording  Secretary,  United  Dairy  Workers.  L.  I.  U.  No.  83.  901 

Ho/mann  Building.  2539  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  McLean:   Thanks  for  yours  of  the  26th,  enclosing  copy 

of  a  resolution  adopted  by  United  Dairy  Workers,  L.  I.   U.  No.  83, 

It  is  regrettable  that  there  Is  so  much  unemployment  and  that 

the  principal   cause   ol   unemployment   in  Detroit   is   due   to  the 

activities  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  some  of  Its  communistic  friends. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  farmers  through  Michigan  should 
be  required  to  make  good  the  losses  caused  by  strikes  brought 
about  by  C,  I.  O.  organizations.  If  the  farmers  ever  retaliate  by 
like  means,  many  a  C.  I.  O.  worker  will  go  hungry.  Thank  your 
lucky  stars  that  the  fanners  are  more  reasonable,  more  charitable, 
more   sensible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cla&x  E.  Hoffman. 

Mabch  6.  1940. 
Hon.  Cu^RE  E.  Hoffman. 

Congress    of    the    United    States.    House    of    Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  United  Dairy  Workers  is  accustomed  to  receiving 
polite  and  sensible  answers  from  public  officials  whom  it  addresses. 
Your  answer  to  our  letter  of  February  26  does  not  come  within  that 
category. 

As  to  your  uninformed  remarks  en  the  causes  of  unemployment 
In  Detroit,  I  suggest  that  you  study  carefully  the  graph  and  the 
accompanying  article  in  the  Issue  of  the  Michigan  C.  I.  O  News 
which  I  enclose.  May  I  point  out  to  you  that  this  chart  Is  based 
on  figures  of  the  board  of  commerce  and  that  the  article  was  pre- 
pared, not  by  the  C.  I,  O.,  but  by  the  Association  of  Catholic  Trade 
Unionists,  an  organization  endorsed  and  approved  by  the  Catholic 
Church. 

It  seems  to  us  that  public  officials  In  your  position  have  an  obli- 
gation to  study  facts  and  base  their  judgment  on  them  rather  than 
on  emotion  or  political  ambition.  If  you  and  others  who  think  and 
act  as  you  do  would  adopt  the  course  we  suggest,  we  would  have  a 
more  intelligent  and  a  mere  effective  national  legislative  body. 

As  to  yotir  remarks  on  farmers,  let  me  remind  you  that  farmers 
t>enefit  from  every  economic  gain  made  by  industrial  workers. 
More  than  that,  the  C.  I.  O.  in  Michigan  and  throughout  the  country 
has  cooperated  wholeheartedly  in  every  possible  case  where  farmers. 
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(truggling  for  a  better  living,  need  oar  assistance.    Tbe  Farmers 
Union  of  Michigan  testify  to  that  fact. 

Copies  of  this  letter  and  of  your  answer  of  February  20  are  being 
It  to  your  colleagues  in  the  Hotiae  at  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KuiHKi'H  L.  Vasoon, 

Presutcnt. 

The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDJERSON 

OF  CAUFORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  ES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ACADEMIC  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COUNCIL  OF 
CALIFORNIA  AND  REPLY  OP  HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON.  OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  mc  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter  to  me  from  the  Academic  and  Civil  Rights 
Council  of  California  and  my  reply  thereto: 

ACACEMIC  AND  ClVlL  RIGHTS  COUNCIL  OT  CaLITORNIA. 

San  Franciaco.  February  27.  1940. 
Hon.  John  Anderson, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Academic  and  ClvU  Rights  Council  has  strongly 
condemned  the  Dies  committee  for  its  un-American  activities  and 
Joined  with  many  other  organizatioiis  in  urging  you  to  vote  against 
a  renewed  appropriation  for  it.  We  are  very  disappointed  that  you 
did  not  follow  the  courageous  lead  of  Congressmen  Ha\'enner,  Ford, 
IZAC,  and  Geter  in  urging  that  no  appropriation  Ix  granted. 

Your  sanction  of  the  continuance  of  this  committee  places  you 
in   a  poBltion  where  honest  progressives  must  voice  the  severest 
condemnation  of  your  action. 
Sincerely, 

XjOTTTSE  Bransten, 
Executive  Secretary. 

March  6.  1940. 
Miss  Louise  Bransten, 

Executive    Secretary,    Academic   and    Civil    Rights    Council    of 
California,  1132  Greentcich  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Dear  Madam:  This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  February  27 
with  reference  to  my  vote  In  support  of  the  Dies  committee. 

You  state  that  the  Academic  and  Civil  Rights  Council,  which 
organization  you  serve  as  executive  sercretary,  "has  strongly  con- 
demned the  Dies  committee  for  Its  un-American  activities." 
Frankly,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  background  or  the  objectives  of 
your  group,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  otir  ideas  on  what  con- 
stitutes true  Americanism  are  very  much  opposed. 

Permit  me  to  quote  directly  from  the  report  filed  by  the  Dies 
committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  3,  1940: 

"The  purpose  of  this  committee  la  the  task  of  protecting  our  con- 
stitutional democracy  by  turning  the  light  of  pitiless  publicity  on 
the  activities  of  organizations  seeking  to  work  the  will  of  foreign 
dictators  in  the  United  States  or  to  destroy  our  constltutlonr.l 
democracy  and  set  up  a  totalitarian  regime  of  some  sort  in  its  place. 
The  committee's  objectives  have  been  advanced  to  a  remarkable 
degree  In  a  brief  12  months.  The  Soviet-Nazi  pact  has  helped  by 
making  more  clear  the  real  nature  of  all  dictatorships  and  by  re- 
vealing the  similarity  between  Hitler's  nazl-ism  and  Stalin's  com- 
munlFm.  The  attacks  on  Poland  and  Finland  have  caused  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  in  America  against  the  nations  which  were  respon- 
sible. 

"The  work  of  the  committee  has  unquestionably  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  brlnginR  about  the  following  results: 

"(1)  Fritz  Kuhn,  styled  fuehrer*  of  the  Oerman-Amerlcan  Bund, 
has  been  sent  to  prison  as  a  man  unable  to  be  trusted  with  the 
custody  of  the  funds  of  his  own  organization, 

"(2)  Earl  Browder.  general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
and  William  Welner,  party  treasurer,  have  been  indicted  on  the 
charge  of  falsifying  American  passports,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  understood  to  be  preparing  further  cases  of  a  similar 
sort  against  other  leaders  of  that  organization. 

"(3)  Nicholas  Dozenberg  has  been  charged  with  counterfeiting 
of  American  money  on  orders  from  the  Communist  International. 

"(4)  William  Dudley  Pelley,  self-styled  leader  of  men.'  has  finally 
been  apprehended  and  will  answer  to  tbe  law  for  alleged  violation  of 
his  probation. 

"(5)  Officials  of  Booknlga,  Soviet  prc^jaganda  agency,  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  failure  to  register  with  the  State 
Department  as  forelg^i  agents  and  sUoilar  cases  are  In  preparation 
by  the  Justice  Department. 


"(6)  Amo  Rlssl  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Fry.  west  coast  Nasi  and  FMcist 
leaders,  have  fled  the  country  for  good  and  sufficient  reason. 

"(7)  Many  bills  of  a  corrective  natvire  have  been  Introduced  and 
passed  by  the  House  as  a  result  of  the  testimony  produced  by  thU 
committee. 

"Speaking  more  generally,  the  German-American  Bund,  the 
Communist  Party,  the  SUver  Shirts,  and  some  other  similar  organi- 
sations have  faUen  upon  the  darkest  days  they  have  seen  yet.  Tbey 
are  losing  both  membership  and  prestige  and  the  time  may  q>eedlly 
o(Hne  when  they  will  cease  to  be  seriously  regarded  by  anyone  in 
the  United  States,  If  this  result  Is  to  be  achieved,  however,  the 
earnest  eSort  of  all  groups  of  people  In  the  United  States  will  be 
required,  as  well  as  vigorous  action  to  enforce  the  laws  we  now 
have  on  our  statute  books." 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Dies  committee,  as  reported  above, 
thoroughly  convinced  me  of  the  pressing  need  for  a  further  Inves- 
tigation of  subversive  Eictlvities  in  the  United  States.  Had  I  cast  my 
vote  against  the  continuance  of  the  committee,  I  feel  that  I  would 
have  been  false  to  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  is  undoubtedly  the  most  truly  representa- 
tive governing  body  in  the  world.  Its  Members  are  elected  every  2 
years  and  as  a  cross  section  of  true  American  opinion,  expressed 
through  dxily-elected  Representatives,  its  equal  would  be  hard  to 
find.  The  House  of  Representatives  voted  recently  to  continue  the 
Dies  committee  by  a  vote  of  345  to  21.  This  result  should  furnish 
conclusive  proof  to  even  the  most  critical  observers  that  Congress 
v^-ill  continue  to  defend  our  constitutional  democracy  against  the 
encroachment  of  subversive  ideologies. 

Some  of  the  so-called  liberal  and  progressive  organizations  which 
have  condemned  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee  might  well  be  cen- 
sured themselves  for  engaging  in  acti\'lties  which  are  not  In  accord 
with  the  real  traditions  of  true  Americanism. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  my  position  clear. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Z.  Andessom. 


Aid  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  POLISH  ARMY  VETERANS'  ASSOCIATION 

OF   AMERICA 


Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution: 

The  board  of  officers  and  directors  of  the  Polish  Army  Veterans' 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  and  Ladles'  Auxiliary,  having  met  at 
its  regular  meeting  on  March  1,  1940.  at  66  St.  Marks  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  adopted  and  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  In  the  month  of  September  1939  Nazi  Germany  and 
Soviet  Russia,  without  formal  declaration  of  war.  Invaded  with 
armed  force  the  boundaries  of  Poland  and  in  its  march  Over 
hereditary  Polish  territory  having  destroyed  and  murdered  thou- 
sands of  helpless  civilians,  and  having  bombed  defenseless  hospi- 
tals, schools,  and  churches,  and  having  robbed  the  homes  of  a 
pe£u;eful  people,  wantonly  and  deliberately  killing  escaping  refu- 
gees: and 

"Whereas  the  said  Nazi  and  Soviet  Governments,  after  occupying 
Polish  territory,  having  unjustly  and  unmercifully  condemned 
thousands  of  priests  and  nuns,  professors,  and  teachers,  profes- 
sional IntelUg^nsia  and  national  leaders,  sending  them  to  an  un- 
timely death,  and  having  sent  other  tens  of  thousands  into  con- 
centration camps  without  Just  cause,  there  to  die  of  starvation 
or  disease;  ard 

"Whereas  the  governments  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia 
have  further  denied  neutral  countries  and  their  humanitarian 
organizations  the  right  to  enter  the  confines  of  occupied  territory 
to  render  aid  to  the  sick  and  comfort  to  the  aged  and  women  and 
children:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Polish  Army  Veterans  Association  of  America, 
comprised  of  former  soldiers  of  the  Polish  Army,  who  in  1917  and 
1918.  30.000  strong  voluntarily  enlisted  In  the  United  States  by 
special  act  of  Congress  to  serve  with  the  Polish  Army  In  France 
and  by  the  side  of  the  Allied  powers.  France.  Britain.  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States  to  fight  for  the  Independence  of  the  Polish  state 
and  the  liberation  of  the  Polish  people,  and  as  American  citizens 
hereby  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  its  stand  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  dlBmemberment  of 
the  Polish  Republic  and  for  its  condemnation  of  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  the  invading  Nazi  and  Soviet  forces;  and  be  it  further 
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To  visualize  the  consequences  of  any  such  displacement  of  coal,   I   tend  special  clinics  at  the  hospital  and  clinic.     These  physicians 
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"Rrsolvfd.  That  the  Polish  Army  Veterans  Association  of  America 
rUhes  hereby  to  express  Its  prcfcund  thanks  to  all  American  hu- 
malnltartan  agencies  and  the  American  people  for  their  efforts  to 
bring  succor  to  the  suffering  Polish  people  In  occupied  Polish  terri- 
tory and  the  refugees  In  Rumania.  Hungary.  France,  and  Britain; 
aud  be  It  fiuiher 

■■Resolved.  That  the  Polish  Army  Veterans  Association  of  America 
hereby  petitions  the  Prea'dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate, 
and  House  of  Bepresentatl%-es  of  the  United  States,  that  pending 
legislation  befrre  Congress  be  passed  to  render  financial  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  Poland,  thereby  bringing  aid  and  relief  to  the  stricken 
^populace  of  occupied  Poland  and  which  act  would  be  In  full  accord- 
ance wrth  the  traditlcn  of  this  great  country  of  ours  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  humanity." 
Respcctfuily  Bubmltted. 

Polish  Armt  Vet:rans  Association 

OF  Amejuca,  Inc. 
L.  C.  Kajko, 

National  Commander. 

J.  Dir. 

Senior  Vice  Commander. 

S.    F.    WOJTUSIK. 

Junior  Vice  Commander. 
L.  L.  Kbztzak, 

Adjutant  General. 
A.  ZAKirATicz. 

Quartermaster. 


pop 


Opposition  to  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 
Mounting  Daily 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 


LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  opposition  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  is  mounting  daily  as  the  people  of 
the  Nation  begin  to  appreciate  the  fallacy  of  this  project 
which  is  bound  to  displace  many  American  workmen  under 
the  guise  of  supplying  cheap  electrical  power  and  transpor- 
tation rates  which  will  ultimately  be  indirectly  paid  for  by 
the  American  taxpayers. 

The  high  ccst  of  these  cheap  rates  is  alluded  to  In  the 
following  letter  I  have  sent  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State,  under  date  of  March  1: 

HotTSB  OF  Representattvxs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March.  1,  1940. 
The  Honorable  CoaDixx  Hinx, 

Secretary  o/  State,  Department  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dca>  Mil.  SrcRrrAKT:  This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
February  15  concernlnt;  the  projected  treaty  with  Canada  con- 
cerning the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project. 

I  am  aware  that  this  project,  as  you  say.  has  been  thoroughly 
Investigated  and  that  In  connection  with  the  present  efTorts  of  the 
President  and  your  Department  to  obtain  Canadian  acceptance  and 
United  States  Senate  approval  of  a  treaty  you  rely  upon  favorable 
declaraciona  as  to  the  engineering  and  the  economic  aspects  of  this 
project. 

You  are.  of  course,  aware  that  any  such  reports  are  widely  chal- 
lenged, both  as  to  their  facts  and  their  conclusions,  by  others  of 
equal  knowledge  and  perception.  Surely  you  do  not  Intend  to  Imply 
that  this  ts  a  matter  upon  which  there  Is  any  unanimity  of  favor- 
able opinion. 

I  have  read  with  care  the  memorandum  which  you  enclosed 
with  your  letter  respecting  the  effect  of  the  project  upon  the  coal 
Industry.  You  say  that  It  Is  based  on  information  furnished  by 
the  power  authority  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Your  reference  to 
It  leaves  me  In  doubt  as  to  whether  you  concur  In  this  memo- 
randum and  adopt  Its  arguments  as  your  own.  Permit  me  to  say. 
with  all  respect,  that  the  memorandum  In  Its  discussion  of  the 
question  which  arises  with  respect  to  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
and  the  coal  Industry  Is  a  particularly  flagrant  misrepresentation. 

I  note  your  comment  In  the  opening  sentence  that  "the  coal 
Industry  Is  Ignorant  of  the  l>eneflU  that  will  accrue  to  It  as  a 
result  of  these  developments."  The  Industry  Is  entirely  conver- 
sant with  the  benefits  claimed  by  the  proponents.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  Industry  emphatically  denies  the  validity 
Of  these  claims.  The  assertion  that  the  cotd  Interests  are  'sug- 
gesting that  electric  consumers  subsidize  Increased  sales  of  coal 
by  continuing  to  pay  high  rates  for  Increased  electrical  consump- 
tion"   la    an    outrageous   per>ersiot.     It    assumes    that    electricity 


generated  from  coal  Is  fundamentally  hleh-cost  electricity  and 
electricity  generated  by  hydropower  is  fundamentally  low-cost 
electricity.  A  detailed  consideration  of  this  question  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  letter,  but  suffice  to  say  such  a  contention 
has  been  disproved  over  and  over  again. 

May  I  m  this  connection  call  to  your  attention  a  statement 
on  this  subject  by  an  eminent  engineer,  ex-President  Herbert 
Hoover.  In  an  address  In  New  York  City  a  few  months  ago.  He 
endorsed  the  contention  of  the  coal  Industry  that  under  present- 
day  conditions  the  generation  of  electricity  by  coal-burning  steam 
plants  is  more  economical  than  water-power  generation.     He  said: 

'According  to  the  politician,  falling  water  is  manna  free  from 
heaven.  He  omits  to  say  that  somebody  ha3  to  pay  for  reservoirs, 
dynamos,  and  power  lines.  It  is  supposedly  grablx-d  and  sold  to 
tne  people  by  wicked  power  corporations. 

"But  the  englr.eer  has  come  along  and  reduced  the  coal  consump- 
tion needed  to  make  mechanical  power  from  about  3'2  pounds  a 
kilowatt-hour  to  one-h.ilf  pound  a  kilowatt-hour.  He  ha.s  thereby 
turned  many  hydroelectric  powerhouses  Into  rust,  and  thereby  he 
retires  most  of  the  manna  back  to  scenery. 

"The  politician  has  not  discovered  this  yet.  and  still  works  away 
at  getting  elected  upon  the  prospective  Joy  to  the  electorate  from 
hydroelectric  power.  I  think.  If  you  will  look  about  you.  you  will 
find  the  Government  Is  about  the  only  person  who  now  buUds 
hydroelectric  plants.  We  build  them  by  the  Impulse  of  Congress, 
not  by  the  Impuise  of  low  power  cost. 

"It  is  all  good  for  a  few  elections  yet.  and  we  will  waste  a  few 
more  billions  of  taxpayers'  money  to  make  this  manna  Into  power 
at  places  where  the  engineers  could  make  It  cheaper  with  fuel." 

If  it  be  sought  to  Impeach  the  views  c.xpres.sed  by  ex-P:e.sldent 
Hoover  en  this  subject,  with  the  contention  that  he  Is  a  Republican 
and  a  partl.'^an  and  that  his  criticisms  rest  on  that  foundation,  let 
me  cite  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Thomas  A.  Edison  (father 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy).  The  quotation  which 
follows,  made  by  this  great  American  genius  as  recently  as  1929, 
states : 

"THE  naST  AND  BIST  SOURCE  OF  POWI31  IS  COAL 

"We  shall  steadily  require  more  power,  but  a  great  deal  more 
fuss  is  being  m.ade  over  hydroelectric  power  than  Its  intrinsic  value 
warrants.  The  first  and  best  source  of  power  Is  coal.  The  amount 
of  coal  available  is  not  limitless,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
Is  limitless.  We  can  probably  use  coal  at  cur  present  rate  for 
a  thousand  years  or  so  without  any  danger  of  exliaustng  our  supply, 
and  it  Is  highly  improbable  that  we  really  know  our  supply. 

"The  development  of  hydroelectric  power  is  very  Important,  but 
also  It  is  very  expensive  and  usually  requires  an  auxiliary  coal 
steam  plant.  Some  of  the  best  water  power  is  too  far  away  from 
ovu-  manufacturing  centers  to  make  its  utilization  wholly  practical. 

"Water  power  is  a  political  Issue,  not  a  business  one.  It  can 
never  at  best  mean  very  much  to  us  except  as  something  to  talk 
about.  The  monopolizing  of  water  power  is  also  Just  a  political 
idea.  There  is  far  more  danger  In  public  monopoly  than  there  Is 
In  private  monop>oly.  for  when  the  Government  goes  Into  business 
it  can  always  shift  Its  losses  to  the  taxpayers.  If  it  goes  Into  the 
power  business  It  can  pretend  to  sell  cheap  power  and  then  cover 
up  its  losses. 

"The  Government  never  really  goes  Into  business,  for  It  never 
makes  ends  meet.  And  that  Is  the  first  requisite  of  business.  It 
just  mixes  a  little  business  with  a  lot  of  politics  and  no  one  ever 
gets  a  chance  to  find  out  what  is  actually  going  on." 

No  one  disputes  that  lower  electric  rates  tend  toward  increased 
use  of  electricity,  but  so  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence  project  Is  con- 
cerned, there  Is  no  basis  for  the  contention  that  It  Is  needful  la 
order  to  bring  about  lowered  costs  from  which  will  flow  lowered 
rates. 

The  memorandum  cites  the  reduced  consumption  of  bituminous 
coal  in  1939  as  compared  with  1929.  both  In  grand  total  and  In 
various  categories,  and  then  draws  certain  Inferences  which  are 
entirely  misleading.  It  Ignores  the  increased  eCBciency  factor  In 
coal  utilization,  so  that  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  steam 
generation  of  electric  power,  the  drop  In  coal  consumption  from 
44.9  tons  m  1929  to  40.2  tons  in  1938  did  not  In  fact  represent 
any  decline  In  the  total  output  of  steam-generated  electricity. 
The  comparative  figures  of  coal  ccnsimiptlon  In  the  category  of 
"all  other  cases"  Is  referred  to  as  "Industrial"  when  In  fact  only 
a  part  of  it  is  Industrial  and  the  concluding  comments  are  gen- 
eralizations of  no  probative  force  with  respect  to  the  concrete 
question  which   is  at  Issue 

The  St.  Lawrence  hydropower  Is  not  cheap,  but  costly  when  all 
factors  are  taken  into  account,  not  overlooking  the  loss  In  wages 
and  In  purchasing  power  and  the  financial  and  social  cost  of 
unemployment  relief  Incident  to  the  displacement  of  millions  of 
tons  of  coal. 

The  displacement  of  coal  by  St.  Lawrence  hydropower.  the  loss 
of  the  Canadian  market  for  American  coal,  the  impairment  of 
our  own  domestic  markets  for  coal  by  the  inroads  of  foreign 
coal,  and  foreign  oil.  brought  into  the  lake  ports  on  cargo  ves- 
sels, all  mean  less  coal  for  our  own  railroads  to  carry,  less  freight 
revenues,  less  train  movement,  less  railway  fuel  consumption 

Sunimarlzlng  the  foregoing  in  terms  of  coal  displacement:  There 
Is  the  prospective  loss  in  annual  tonnage  by  the  St.  LavvTcnce  hydro- 
power  ran^'lng  from  five  to  thirty-five  million  tons:  the  proepectlve 
loss  cf  our  Canadian  market  of  upward  of  10.000,000  tons  annually; 
the  further  inroads  of  foreign  coal  and  oil  upon  our  domestic  mar- 
ket, impossible  of  accurate  forecast  but  whlcli  might  easily  amount 
to  another  20.000.000  tons  annually;  and  added  to  all  this  the  re- 
sultant shrinkage  ui  railroad  fuel  consxunptioii- 
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To  visualize  the  conscqxiences  of  any  such  displacement  of  coal, 
the  1088  of  markets,  and  decline  In  output.  It  need  only  be  said — 
every  million  tons  of  coal  displaced  subtracts  nearly  $2,000,000 
annually  from  the  gross  revenues  of  the  coal  producers  and  60  cents 
or  more  out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the  producer  goes  to  labor 
In  the  form  of  wages.  It  subtracts  more  than  $2,000,000  annually 
from  railway  freight  revenues  and  44  cents  out  of  every  railway  dol- 
lar goes  to  labor  in  wages.  Every  million  tons  of  coal  lost  repre- 
sents the  loes  of  1.000.000  man-days  In  work  and  u-ages  for  those 
employed  In  the  mining,  transportation,  and  sale  of  coal  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

I  have  made  this  lengthy  reply  to  your  letter  and  its  enclosed 
memorandum  In  order  that  my  objections  to  the  statements  therein 
contained  with  respect  to  the  coal  Industry  and  the  true  situation 
may  t>e  a  matter  of  record. 
Respectfully, 

Jamxs  E.  Vak  Zandt. 


The  Sedgwick  County  (Kans.)   Plan  for  Medical 

Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1940 


OUTLINE  OF  PLAN  VOR  MEDICAL  CARE 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  health  bill  has 
aroused  much  discussion,  partlciilarly  among  physicians,  and 
Modem  Medicine,  a  medical  Journal,  reports  a  referendum 
on  socialized  (federalized)  medicine  has  been  conducted  by 
that  publication  which,  it  is  claimed,  reaches  125,000  active, 
practicing  United  States  phs^icians. 

Modem  Medicine  reports  the  following  results  of  the  referen- 
diun:  A  total  of  20.215  ballots  were  returned  in  this  1940  refer- 
endum, giving  the  largest  direct  expression  of  opinion  ever  re- 
corded from  the  medical  profession.  •  •  •  The  referendum 
shows  that  85  percent  of  United  States  doctors  would  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  a  federally  controlled  and  administered  legislative 
program  tending  toward  the  drastic  curtailment  of  private  practice 
of  medicine.  It  also  reveals  that  88  percent  of  the  Nation's  doc- 
tors see  a  menace  to  the  public  health  In  federalized  medicine. 
Elghty-flve  percent  of  them  approve  the  platform  of  the  American 
Medical  Aasoclatlon  and  88  percent  are  in  favor  of  its  key  point, 
namely,  local  responsibility  for  medical  service. 

It  is  my  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  an  outline  of  the  Sedgwick  Coimty. 
Kans.,  plan  for  medical  care,  which,  through  actual  opera- 
tion, has  proven  generally  satisfactory  to  clients,  the  public. 
the  coimty  oflBclals,  and  the  physicians;  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  would  Uke  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
brochure  prepared  by  the  Sedgwick  County  Medical  Society, 
as  follows: 

HxzKWiCK  CotnfTT  Plait  roa  Medical  Cahb 
(Wichita,  Kan8„  120,000  population) 

The  Sedgwick  County  plan  of  medical  care  Is  divided  Into  three 
categories:  1.  Indigent;  2.  Border-line  or  low  Income  group;  3.  Aver- 
age and  above  avera^  citizens. 

L  IKDICKIfT 

Determination  of  status:  This  group  includes  tho««e  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  county  for  general  assistance  or  who  are  declared 
Indigent  for  medical  purposes  only. 

Determination  of  eligibility  for  free  medical  care  la  sujcompUshed 
through  the  county  social -service  department,  which  makes  Investi- 
gations of  families  applying  for  general  aid  or  medical  aid.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  personal  interviews  with  applicants  by  case 
workers. 

Those  determined  eligible  are  so  listed  and  given  cards  which 
entlUe  them  to  admission  to  the  downtown  clinic.  A  72-bed  hos- 
pital is  maintained  by  the  county  and  patients  first  must  pass 
through  the  downtown  clinic  before  being  hospitalized,  unless  the 
case  Lb  an  emergency,  in  which  Instance  they  are  admitted  to  the 
county  hospital. 

County  staff:  A  full-time  physician  is  employed  by  the  county 
as  superintendent  of  the  hospital  and  clinic.  Working  with  him 
are  three  full-time  resident  physicians  who  assist  at  the  clinic  and 
hospital  and  In  making  residence  calls.  In  addition,  two  Interns 
from  the  three  private  hoepltala  rotate  on  service  at  the  county 
hospital.  A  staff  of  nurses  and  technicians  also  Is  employed  by 
the  county. 

Medical  society:  The  Sedgwick  Ootmty  Medical  Society  provides 
a  rotating  staff  of  some  70  physlciajos  in  private  practice  who  at- 


tend special  clinics  at  the  hospital  and  clinic.  These  physicians 
serve  on  rotating  services  of  8-month  periods  and  Include  specialists 
in:  General  surgery;  general  nutdlclne;  orthopedic  surgery;  eye. 
ear,  nose,  and  throat;  urology;  proctology;  cardiovascular;  derma- 
tology and  Eyphllolgy;  pediatrics;  netiropsychiatry;  ol>stetrlcs  and 
gynecology';  radiology;  and  pathology. 

These  physicians  receive  no  pay  for  their  services,  but  the  county 
pays  a  monthly  remuneration  ($500)  to  the  medical  society  which 
is  used  In  maintaining  a  library  and  office  and  for  scientific  and 
educational  functions  of  the  society. 

Case  load:  The  following  figures  are  for  the  year  1938: 

County  clinic 

Total   dental  patients 3.798 

Miscellaneous   patients 47,554 

Total  clinic  patients >  51,  352 

Dental  extractions 2.539 

Dental   fillings 826 

Dental  Vincents 103 

Dental   examinations - 1,801 

Doctor's  day  calls 1,707 

Nurses'  calls 2.418 

Laboratory  examinations 11.773 

PrescrlpUons  flUed 34,702 

County  hospital 

Operations  (major) 262 

Operations  (minor) 610 

Emergency     room 3,243 

Laboratory  examinations 10.  196 

X-ray  plates 3.031 

Obstetrical  cases 245 

Doctors'    night    calls 566 

Number  of  patients  under  care 1.793 

Hospital   days 21.821 

Average  cost  per  hospital  day $2.56 

•  Tills  figure  Indicates  the  number  of  cases  seen,  not  the  number 
of  individual  patients. 

n.    BORDEH-LINE  CASES     (LOW-INCOME   OaOUP) 

Medical  Service  B-ureau 

What  It  Is:  The  Medical  Service  Bureau  was  formed  in  March 
1937  to  assist  the  low-Income  group  to  obtain  medical  care  from 
private  physicians.  Persons  In  this  group  are  not  eligible  for  free 
care  at  the  county  clinic  as  they  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
county  for  public  assistance.  Forty  percent  of  these  persons  are 
dependent  upon  W.  P.  A.  wages  for  a  livelihood.  The  income 
In  this  group  averages  $55  to  $60  per  month.  The  bureau  Is  main- 
tained by  the  medical  society  and  the  Wichita  Conununlty  Chest. 
The  medical  society  furnishes  office  space,  equipment,  etc.,  and 
the  community  chest  pays  the  salary  of  the  supervisor,  who  is  an 
exp>ericnced  case  worker. 

How  patients  are  referred:  Persons  are  referred  to  the  bureau 
by  physicians,  school  nurses,  county  and  welfare  agencies,  the 
general  public,  and   many  come  who  know  about  It  persormlly. 

The  supervisor  of  the  bureau  interviews  the  appllcai^ts  and 
determines  their  financial  status  by  going  over  their  budgets  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc ,  and  helps  them  to  arrive  at  a  figure 
they  can  afford  to  pay  for  medical  or  surgical  serylce. 

The  applicant  selects  the  physician  of  his  choice  if  he  already 
does  not  have  a  family  physician,  and  the  Information  obtained 
by  the  supervisor  is  sent  to  the  selected  physician.  Arrangements 
for  fee,  service,  etc.,  remain  entirely  a  matter  between  the  physician 
and  patient. 

The  bureau.  In  brief,  determines  whether  the  applicant  can  pay 
for  private  medical  service  at  a  reduced  fee  and  obtains  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  patient's  background  for  the  physician. 

If  the  family  happens  to  be  large  and  the  service  needed  Lb  beyond 
their  abUity  to  pay,  the  case  Is  then  tiirned  to  the  county,  and  the 
applicant  is  treated  as  a  medical  indigent  for  that  ptirpoee,  and 
service  rendered  free. 

In  the  3  years  of  its  operation  3.000  applicants  have  been  Inter- 
viewed by  the  Medical  Service  Bureau. 

The  bureau  assists  both  the  border-line  patient  and  the  physician 
In  the  problem  of  medical  care.  The  physician  is  saved  much  time 
in  obtaining  a  true  financial  picture  uf  the  patient,  and  the  patient 
is  assisted  in  budgeting  for  medical  service  at  a  cost  compatible  with 
his  budget.  We  believe  the  bureau  aids  this  group  of  persons  in 
retaining  or  regaining  a  certain  amount  of  individual  pride  in 
paying  for  service  rendered  according  to  their  ability. 

The  following  types  of  service  were  provided  during  the  period 
January  1  to  December  1,  1939: 

Glasses 175 

Tonsillectomies 87 

Dermatology 6 

Medicine  (examination,  etc.) 149 

X-ray 158 

Examination 119 

Venereal •  813 

Obstetrics 40 

Surgery 83 

Dental 87 

Orthopedics 6 

» Venereal  patients  attending  the  county  clinic  must  present 
a  signed  statement  from  their  family  doctor,  or  if  they  have  none, 
from  the  Medical  Service  Bureau,  stating  they  are  unable  to  pay  for 
treatment.  Many  of  the  venereal  patients  are  referred  back  to  th« 
county. 
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m.   A\'riL\Cl   ANTJ   ABOVT   AVTSACX 

This  claw  of  pitlent  matntalns  a  direct  relation  with  the  phy- 
Blclun  of  hu  choifx.     Method*  and  arrangementa  for  ine<llcal  care 
are  solely  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  patient  and  the  physician. 
•  •"•  •  •  •  • 

Through  the  trident  plan  Wichita  feels  It  Is  offering  medical 
care  to  all  the  people.  The  treatment  In  effect  Is  the  same  for  all 
persons,  but  the  methods  of  obtaining  that  treatment,  of  necessity, 
differ  for  the  three  classes  of  population. 


The  Polish  Relief  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1940 


LETTER  PROM  THE  COUNSELOR  OF  THE  POLISH  EMBASSY" 


Mr  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter  received 
from  the  counselor  of  the  Polish  Embassy  and  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs: 

PoLLSH    Embassy, 
Washington.  March  8,  1940. 
Hon.  John  Leriniiki, 

llnu^e  Office  Building,  Waahingtrm.  D.  C. 
Mt  DcAa  Ma.  CoNoiuaMMAN:   Attached  please  And  the  copy  of  a 
letter  addrea«eci  on  Marcb  2,  IMO,  by  Mr.  Stefan  Ropp,  to  the 
Honorable  Sot  Bloom 
Your*  very  truly. 

Jaw  OunnojowflKi. 
Ccmnaelor  of  Embassy. 

Uamch  3.  1040. 
Hon   Cengrewman  Sot.  Bi.<v>m. 

Waahlntjton.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Ma.  Bloom  :   I  am  writing  to  you  at  the  siipgpstlon  you 
have  expressed  In  our  interview  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Hoover's  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Commission  of  the  Congress. 

Below   please   ftnd   an   outline   of    the   facts   as   at    the   27th   of 
December  last,  date  on  which  I  managed  to  get  out  of  Poland. 
For  sake  of  clarity  I  will  give  my  remarks^Under  several  headings: 

(a)  General  policy. 

( b )  E>eportatlons. 
The  food  problem. 
Clothing  and  fuel  problems. 
Destruction  of  homes. 
Sanitation. 
Help  needed  from  outside. 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


A.    GENERAL    POLICT 


As  long  as  the  German  Army  was  more  in  evidence  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  pvipulatlon,  the  approach  to  local  prob- 
lems was  one  capable  of  solution,  by  which  Is  meant  that  the 
severe  handling  of  the  Poles  by  the  Army  d:d  not  seem  to  bear  the 
character  of  a  political  plan  with  reference  to  the  Polish  Nation 
as  a  whole.  When  the  Army's  objectives  were  reached,  and  the 
Army  was  fed,  nothing  mere  was  done  to  interfere  with  the  satis- 
fying of  the  Polish  people's  own  needs  by  themselves.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Nazi  party  officials,  supported  by  the  state  police 
and  secret  state  police,  Oestapo.  the  picture  had  changed  entirely. 
It  was  seen  Immediately  that  there  had  been  approved  beforehand 
•  set  policy,  which  was  executed  ruthlessly  by  every  member  of 
the  civil  authorities,  Nazi  party  authorities,  and  the  police.  If  for 
some  reason  of  humanitarian  feelings  a  particular  member  of  the 
party  was  not  so  hard  in  the  execution  of  the  policy,  he  was  made 
rejsponslble  for  It  as  If  he  had  committed  a  crime  M.^ny  were 
the  Germans  who  broke  down  under  the  stre.ss  of  the  execution  of 
the  pitiless  policy  applied.  I  stress  this  point  because  It  Is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  these  arc  not  detached  happenings  of 
sporadic  character,  but  a  concentrated,  preorganlzcd,  ar.d  Imple- 
mented policy  with  which  Uie  Polish  Nation  has  to  contend 
continuously. 

The  policy  referred  to  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 
( 1 )  The  Provinces  annexed  by  Germany  must  be  freed  from  the 
Polish  population  with  the  exception  of  that  required  for  forced 
tabor,  farm,  and  factorr  work.  Therefore,  all  the  educated  middle 
pi*e«.  the  professions,  businessmen,  people  working  In  commerce. 
o*nks.  insxarance.  all  engineers,  municipal  and  state  employees, 
nnximt%,  must  be  removed. 


(2)  The  boundary  between  the  annexed  part  of  Poland  and  the 
rest  has  been  drawn  purely  on  economic  grounds  to  Include  the 
most  fertile  land  In  western  and  central  Poland  and  the  more  Im- 
portant industrial  centers  like,  for  example,  Lodz  (660.000  Inhabi- 
tants; second  largest  tcxtUe  center  In  Europe).  The  ethnographic 
considerations  were  never  taken  Into  account  and  they  could  not 
have  been,  because  the  annexed  parts  of  western  and  central 
Poland  happen  to  belong  to  the  ethnographlcally  most  purely 
Polish  regions  and  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  nation  for  the  last 
10  centuries.     This  is  not  denied  by  the  Germans. 

(3)  Industry  which  may  be  useful  to  Germany  mtist  be  trans- 
planted from  the  rest  of  Poland  Into  the  annexed  portion. 

(4)  Ownership  of  Industry.  Immovable  property,  conrunerclal 
undertakings  of  any  kind,  and  land  by  Poles  Is  not  permitted,  and 
a  special  technique  of  confiscation  of  property  has  been  devised, 
whereby  a  so-called  German  "trustee"  takes  over  the  property,  pay- 
ing It  off  In  40  yearly  installments,  bearing  Interest  at  the  rale  of 
one-half  of  1  percent.  This  money  Is  paid  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  the  owners  have  no  right  to  It. 

(5)  It  Is  expected  that  In  the  annexed  provinces  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  Poles  will  remain,  and  these  miost  be  Germanized. 
For  this  purpose  all  the  children  are  compelled  to  go  to  German 
Bchools  with  German  program  of  learning  and  to  constitute  auxil- 
iary units  of  Hitler's  Jugend  organizations.  The  use  of  the  Polish 
language  Is  forbidden  In  public  and  Poles  who  are  allowed  to  re- 
main are  a^ked  to  use  the  German  language  even  In  their  homes. 
6o  that  the  children  might  sooner  learn  German. 

(6)  All  positions  of  any  consequence  In  civil  service,  sanitation, 
medical  service,  engineering,  finance,  commerce,  teaching,  agri- 
culture, etc..  are  filled  by  Imported  Germans.  The  number  of  Ger- 
mans Imported  Into  the  annexed  part  Is  placed  at  over  1.000.000, 
of  whom  230.000  are  Germans  from  the  Baltic  provinces,  about 
80.000  from  Poland  occupied  by  Russia,  and  close  on  700,000  from 
Germany  proper.  No  post  of  importance  Is  given  to  the  Germans 
from  the  Baltic  provinces,  because  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  fulfill 
the  policy  to  which  the  Reich  occupants  have  been  trained  for 
years  past. 

(7)  All  the  above  has  been  prepared  and  organized  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  for  a  period  of  the  last  8  to  6  years  which  Is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  now  used  in  key  posi- 
tions In  the  annexed  part  of  Poland  have  been  sent  to  Poland  as 
far  back  a.'^  1934  and  1933  under  a  variety  of  pretexts  to  study  those 
special  problems  with  which  they  are  now  entrusted.  Most  of  them 
al<»o  have  been  learning  Polish  for  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

(8)  The  portion  of  Poland  between  the  annexed  territory  and 
Russian  occupation  Is  called  the  government  general,  and  Is 
ruled  as  a  separate  province  under  a  Oermnn  governor  In  Crncow, 
The  purpose  pvirsued  Is  to  obtain  from  this  part  all  possible  labor 
for  German  farm  work  in  the  Reich,  for  road  work,  the  mines,  as 
well  as  every  kind  of  unskilled  labor  needed.  No  effort  Is  made 
to  organize  or  to  rebuild  damages  of  the  war,  and  such  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Poles  have  hitherto  been  frustrated.  By  the  policy 
outlined  the  proportion  of  women,  children,  and  old  people  to 
men  of  working  age  Is  kept  extremely  high  The  national  ratio 
has  been  exceeded  at   the  end  of  December  five-fold. 

(9)  The  government  general  was  to  be  at  first  stripped  of 
Its  Jewish  population  This  problem,  however.  Is  no  longer  con- 
sidered, and  the  Jewish  ghetto  south  of  Lublin  is  considered  rather 
In  the  light  of  a  reservoir  for  Jews  expelled  from  Vienna.  East 
Prussia.  Berlin,  and  all  the  annexed  part  of  Poland.  If,  however, 
living  conditions  In  larger  tovms  like  Warsaw,  would  become 
difficult  the  plan  Is  to  drive  the  Jews  over  the  roads  to  the  ghetto 
south  of  Lublin  where  for  the  time  bemg  a  colony  of  barracks 
has  tjeen  built  capable  of  holding  120,000  persons. 

(10)  Ultimately  a  very  dense  Jewish  colony  Is  considered.  One 
of  the  Nazi  leading  officials  expressed  the  view  In  my  hearing  th.\t 
the  Jewl.sh  colony  should  measure  a  tract  of  land  50  kilometers 
by  50  kilometers  <30  miles  square)  and  should  hold  about  3.000.000. 
and  therefore  should  be  built  only  as  a  large  town  on  small  Dlota" 
of  land  like  In  China. 

The  above  are  the  principles  governing  German  policy  In  Poland. 
Since  relief  work  can  be  carried  on  only  in  the  government  gen- 
eral. I  will  attempt  to  outline  what  the  results  of  this  policy  are 
with  regard  to  that  part  of  Poland. 

The  government  general  is  composed  of  a  part  of  the  Province 
of  Warsaw,  a  very  small  part  of  the  Province  of  Lodz,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Province  of  Klelce.  the  Province  cf  Cracow  a  pmoll 
part  cf  the  Provmcc  of  Lwow.  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  Province 
of  Lublin.  Out  of  35.000,000  Inhabitants  In  the  whole  of  Poland 
before  the  war.  it  comprised  approximately  11.000.000  Inhabitants 
Its  area  Is  ab')ut  one-third  of  Poland.    lu  present  population  Is 

DIPOBTAnON 

In  the  execution  of  their  principle  policy,  the  Germans  by  the 
end  of  December,  have  deported  from  the  annexed  5  Provinces 
about  1.200,000  people.  For  reasons  specified  above,  the  proportion 
of  women  and  children  In  this  number  is  very  high  The  de- 
portation was  still  carried  on  in  January  and  February  havina 
been,  however,  disorganized  for  some  time  by  heavy  frost  and  lack 
of  trucks  Ordinarily  anywhere  from  4  to  7  trains  a  day  each 
carrying  about  1.500  deportees,  were  arriving  In  the  goNernment 
general.  The  people  were  dumped  down  at  wayside  stations,  at 
each  of  which  very  large  groups  of  them  have  gathered.  At 
tmaU  stations,  where  the  building  would  be  composwl  of  a  smaU 


three-roomed  hoose  and  a  small  atoR.  several  thousand  deportees 
would  crowd.  In  order  to  give  women  and  children  a  chance  of 
sleeping  ii^lde.  men  would  sleep  In  rotation  every  fourth  day  under 
cover.  There  was  lack  of  fuel  and  lack  of  alimentation.  Many 
people  were  ill.  and  mortality  among  cblldren  was  very  high. 
Medical  attendance  was  utterly  lacking. 

The  railway  lines  along  which  these  crowds  would  gather  were 
three:  between  Garwolln  and  Lublin;  between  Warka  and  Radom; 
between  Minsk  Mazowleckl  and  Mordy.  On  these  3  stations  there 
are  about  70  such  points  of  heaping  deportees.  It  was  the  hope 
of  everyone  In  these  crowds  to  work  their  way  through  to  Warsaw. 
The  difflcultles  of  transport,  however,  especially  with  small  chil- 
dren and  snowdrifts,  made  It  very  difficult  for  those  farther  away 
to  get  to  Warsaw.  The  population  of  Warsaw,  which  had  de- 
creased by  550.000  Is  rapidly  Increasliig  again.  Some  parts  of  the 
town  are  peopled  almost  excltislvely  by  depmrtees.  The  population 
of  Warsaw  by  the  end  of  December  was  evaluated  at  1.100,000,  of 
whom  750.000  were  original  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  number 
of  destroyed  houses  In  Warsaw  beyond  repair  Is  about  3,900, 
whereas  about  4.000  are  severely  damaged  but  can  be  repaired  or 
rebuilt.  About  800  houses  are  In  the  course  of  being  repaired. 
The  total  number  of  houses  Is  about  19,000  and  the  pre-war  popu- 
lation 1.300.000.  From  these  figures  It  can  be  Inferred  that  the 
crowding  of  people  in  Warsaw  as  a  whole  Is  about  25  percent  over 
capacity. 

The  deportees  are  allowed  to  take  with  them  from  western 
Poland  only  a  small  suitcase  and  not  more  than  200  zlotys.  Since 
banks  were  not  allowed  to  give  out  any  money  to  Pules  and  all 
accounts  were  frozen,  very  few  of  the  deportees  had  even  that 
amount.  Since  the  purchasing  power  of  money  Is  on  an  average 
about  4  times  less  than  before  the  war,  the  most  fortunate  people 
would  have  an  equivalent  of  approximately  $10  when  arriving 
with  their  families  in  the  government  general.  After  exhausting 
this  amount  they  would  become  paupers.  This  process  is  going 
on  at  the  rate  anything  up  to  10.000  a  day  and  distress  all  along 
the  railway  lines  is  increasing  beyond  all  description.  People 
become  desperate  and  fight  sometimes  not  to  allow- new  tralnloads 
to  be  dumped  down,  where  they  and  their  children  are  already 
djrlng  of  hunger.  It  must  be  token  for  granted  that  every  de- 
portee, within  a  month.  Is  a  public  charge.  The  German  sources 
themselves  ore  acknowledging  that  It  is  their  purpose  to  deport 
a.500.000  people.  It  must  be  rMkooed,  therefore,  that  tt  least 
2.000,000  of  them  are  going  to  be  public  charges  to  be  housed, 
clothed,  and  nourished  entirely  at  tne  expense  of  public  institu- 
tions. The  remaining  600,000  may  find  work  only  If  the  rebuild- 
ing program  of  Warsaw  and  elsewhere  is  made  possible  by  lique- 
faction of  bank  accounts  of  privately  owned  houses,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  which  would  be  made  tbmby  possible.  Hitherto  the 
Germans  did  not  allow  this. 

FOOD  raosLsif 

The  government  general  is  the  poorest  part  of  Poland,  there 
being  only  two  districts  with  fertile  soil,  namely,  southern  part  of 
the  Province  of  Lublin  and  southern  part  of  the  Province  of 
Klelce.  These  districts  cover  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  area.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  harvest  of  1939  was 
remarkably  good.  yet.  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  war.  produce 
stocks  are  extremely  low.  Stocks  are  especially  low  with  regard 
to  fodder,  half  of  which  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Incen- 
diary bombs  and  one  part  of  the  remaining  half  was  requisitioned 
by  the  Germans.  It  is  feared,  therefore,  that  the  remaining  quan- 
tity of  fodder  will  be  suQVclent  to  keep  only  35  p>ercent  of  the 
head  of  cattle  of  normal  times.  This  being  so,  the  meat  question 
Will  soon  become  a  permanent  difficulty.  The  prices  of  meat  are 
going  up.  and  at  the  end  of  Decemher  were  on  the  average  three 
to  four  times  over  the  prewar  prices.  Hie  same  are  now  about 
five  times  prewar  prices.  With  the  decrease  of  the  head  of  cattle 
the  milk  position  will  also  become  acute.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
sxigar  mills  are  In  the  annexed  part  of  Poland,  and  sugar  is  get- 
tmg  more  and  more  scarce.  The  diet  of  three-fourths  of  the  pop- 
ulation consists  of  an  endless  repetition  of  potato  soup  three  times 
a  day.  Such  diet  lacks  In  fats,  vitamins,  and  phosphorus,  and 
children  especially  sink  appreciably,  becoming  prey  to  disease. 

The  quantities  of  people  who  would  have  to  be  fed  may  be 
estimated  approximately   as  follows: 

(a)  Deportees:   2.000,000. 

(b)  Urban  population  in  Warsaw,  600,000;  Radom,  20,000:  Lu- 
blin. 46,000:  Bledloe,  15.000;  Klelce,  lO/KX);  Cracow,  10.000:  Tamow. 
10.000:  Rzessow.  15,000;  all  other  small  towns.  130.000;  total. 
750.000. 

(c)  Refugees  from  burnt  villages  who  crowd  aroimd  stations  and 
ore  entirely  devoid  of  means  of  subsistence,  1300.000. 

(d)  Partial  feeding  of  people  who  are  employed  and  get  in  lieu 
of  pay  one  meal  a  day  for  themselves:  part  of  thU  work  Is  forced 
labor.  Only  a  rough  estimate  o<  these  can  be  mode.  The  figures, 
however,  may  be  placed  for  all  the  government  general  at  600.000. 

(e)  Children,  owing  to  a  different  diet  which  must  be  supplied  to 
them,  have  not  been  Included  in  the  above  estimate.  It  can  be 
said  without  a  shadow  of  exaggeration  that  there  are  no  children  at 
present  in  the  government  general  who  are  adequately  fed.  They 
all  lock  animal  proteins,  vitamins,  and  fats.  Owing  to  the  artl- 
fli^ally  upset  proportion  of  women  and  children,  the  number  of  the 
latter  up  to  the  age  of  16  mtist  be  pieced  at  not  less  than  2300,000. 
Of  these,   at  least   1.000.000  will  require  immediate  and  complete 

itODoe.    The  total  number  o<  pet^  thus  in  need  of  ssslstance. 


complete  or  partlaL  In  various  groups  will  be  In  the  vicinity  of 
6.150.000  and  will  probably  increase  b.?yond  7,000,000. 

1  have  not  specified  some  particvilarly  tragic  groups,  such  as 
university  professors,  medical  practitioners,  discharged  from  all  the 
hospitals,  nurses,  teachers,  scientists,  etc.  Ail  these  people  have 
been  driven  away  from  their  places  of  work  and  have  no  Implenienis 
of  their  profession.  They  are  complete.ly  useless  as  ph3rslcal  workers. 
Their  work  has  already  been  taken  over  by  the  Germans. 

CLOTHINO 

The  greatest  necessity  for  clothing  for  this  winter  has  already 
passed:  many  thousands  of  people  have  frozen  to  death.  By  the  time 
relief  work  will  be  on  Its  way,  spring  will  be  upon  us  and  the  cloth- 
ing situation  will  become  less  acute.  These  remarks  are  rather  to 
the  point  that  adequate  prolusions  must  be  made  for  next  winter. 
Another  winter  coming  upon  a  starved  nation  may  decimate  with 
pneumonia,  flu,  and  epidemic  diseases  a  nation  whose  power  of 
resistance  is  broken  by  insufficient  f(xxl  and  fuel.  Poland  always 
exported  coal,  and  therefore  Insuffldc^ncy  of  fuel  Is  only  a  matter 
of  transport.  If  transport  has  broken  down  In  the  first  winter  of 
war,  quite  as  likely  as  not  It  will  break  down  In  the  second  winter, 
and  therefore  the  clothing  problem  must  be  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  another  such  break -down. 

Half  of  the  refugees  from  villages  that  have  been  burnt  down 
during  the  war,  who  number  about  1,800 .OCX),  have  not  been  able  to 
save  their  warm  clothing,  as  It  must  lie  remembered  that  the  fight- 
ing at  first  was  during  the  September  heat  wave.  The  deportees 
In  general  were  allowed  to  take  with  them  some  of  their  clothes, 
but  most  of  them  In  an  Insufficient  quantity.  The  Poles  who  fled 
before  the  Germans  In  western  Poland  took  nothing  with  them. 
There  appears  to  be  a  contingent  of  1300.000  people  who  will  want 
more  clothing  in  the  autumn.  Articles  wanted  are  specially  warm 
wool  underwear,  wool  socks,  thick  wool  Jackets,  headgear,  and  wool 
blankets. 

A  group  apart  Is  formed  by  babies  and  Infants  up  to  the  age  of  18 
months,  for  whose  benefit  there  Is  absolutely  nothing  In  the  way 
of  clothing.  The  number  is  estlmat^ed  at  about  80,000.  All  the 
essential  usual  babies'  outfits  should  be  supplied  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  In  the  absence  of  same,  mortality  among  Infants  will  be 
terrific. 

A  local  campaign  for  cutting  down  timber  and  drying  it  must  be 
started  within  the  country  to  replace  doubtful  coal  supplies. 

HOUSING 

The  housing  problem  Is  very  urgent  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  fighting  has  taken  place,  as  also  In  shelled  and  bombed  towns. 
In  Warsaw,  for  example,  as  has  been  mentioned,  8300  houses  have 
been  razed  to  the  ground  and  4,000  more  houses  have  been  badly 
damaged.  The  rebuilding  of  damaged  property  would  cost,  accord- 
ing to  pre-war  prices,  about  6300300,000  and  would  require  the 
labor  of  90,000  men  for  2  years.  All  attempts  to  organize  on  a 
broader  scale  the  work  of  rebuilding  has  been  frustrated  by  the 
Germans. 

In  the  country  over  400  villages  have  been  burnt,  representing 
about  20.000  detached  houses  or  a  capital  loss  at  pre-war  figures 
equal  to  about  $40,000,000.  Unless  these  houses  are  rebuUt  during 
the  summer,  which  Is  very  doubtftil,  the  housing  problem  of  the 
refugees  wUl  have  to  be  solved  by  the  btiilding  of  barracks  in  the 
country  at  places  where  the  villages  stood,  so  as  to  allow  the 
families  to  work  on  their  fields.  This  problem,  although  It  cannot 
be  handled  from  the  outside,  is  yet  essential,  because  upon  its 
solution  will  depend  the  efficacy  of  keeping  alive  those  7,000.000 
people  to  whom  help  will  be  brought  in  the  form  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  supplies.  For  this  reason  a  close  cooi>eratlon 
must  be  engendered  between  the  Polish  organizations  in  Warsaw 
and  the  relief  distributors. 

SAmTATION 

The  estlng  of  killed  horses,  the  famine  among  the  deported 
people  and  the  refugees  from  the  burnt  villages  has  created  the 
beginning  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  In  the  Jewish  quarters 
In  Warsaw  up  to  200  cases  a  day  were  rep>orted.  In  the  remaining 
part  not  more  than  30  a  day.  The  epidemic  was  stamped  out  by 
crmpulEory  Inoculation,  by  the  ending  of  the  supplies  of  horse  flesh, 
and  by  frost.  The  thaws  In  the  spring,  as  well  as  the  ever  more 
desperate  food  position.  It  is  feared,  will  bring  about  a  recurrence 
of  the  epidemic  by  May.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  have  a  better 
sanitary  supervision  of  the  sale  of  meat  In  towns.  The  usual 
methods  of  supervision  have  been  suppressed  by  Germans  and 
nothing  was  done  to  replace  them  until  December.  Much  of  the 
meat  sold  was  not  fit  for  consumption.  Generally  speaking,  sanl' 
tary  methods  of  supervision  of  food  products  were  utterly  unsat- 
isfactory. There  were  several  cases  of  cholera,  but  these  appeared 
to  be  of  a  sporadic  nature  and  were  not  repeated. 

Heavy  cases  of  flu.  with  subsequent  pneumonia,  were  reported 
In  November,  but  have  not  spread  to  become  an  epidemic.  An 
epidemic  of  mild  flu  of  the  usual  character  was  in  evidence  in 
December.  It  took  a  more  distressing  form  toward  the  end  of 
December    and    In    January.      Mortality   among   deported   chUdren 

;from  pnetunonla  was  extremely  high. 

It  is  essential  that  medical  supplies  should  include  all  Inocula- 

'  tlon  products  to  deal  with  the  epidemics  of  typhoid,  enteric,  chol- 
era, and  different  types  of  pneumonia;  this  entiivly  apart  from  the 
ordinary  supplies  for  hospital  work  and  usual  pharmoeeutieal  sup- 
plies necessary  to  deal  with  the  population's  needs,  now  entirely 
deprived  of  all  essentials  In  this  re^tect.    The  need  for  oottoo. 
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wool.  b«ndae»a.  Iodine.  dUilnfectanU.  vaseline,  and  other  more  Im- 
portant standard  pharmacy  products  which  would  be  exhausted 
si^ortly  or  have  already  been  exhausted  la  felt  acutely. 

HTLT   MXSDKD   TUOU    OUTSIDC 

(a)  Th*  data  supplied  In  this  letter  give  an  approximate  picture 
of  the  position  which  I  have  personally  witnessed  and  which  I  tried 
to  depict  m  Its  eaaentlal  facts  If  It  Is  taken  that  the  feeding  of 
one  Individual  will  cost  5  cent*  a  day  and  of  one  child  7  cents  a 
day.  and  that  partial  feeding  will  cost  2  cents  a  day.  then  the  food 
problem  could  be  solved  by  spending  approximately  $6,000  a  month. 

(b)  The  clothing  problem  would  require  a  capital  expenditure 
until  autumn  next  year  of  approximately  $10,000,000. 

(c)  The  medical-supplies  needs  are  evaluated  at  $200,000  a  month. 
ThiH  would  mean  that,  tf  the  period  of  6  months  t>e  taken,  from 

the  lat  of  April,  a  total  expenditure  of  $47^00.000  would  be  required 
to  avoid  disaster  In  the  course  of  next  winter.  One-third  share 
of  this  would  represent  some  $15,000,000. 

Placing  these  facts  before  you.  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  at 
present  about  900  people  are  dying  every  day  of  hunger  and  cold 
and  that  a  desperately  stricken  nation  la  looking  across  the  ocean 
at  the  American  Congress  with  a  hope  born  of  utmost  confidence  In 
the  Nation,  which  will  not  allow  an  Innocent  people  to  be  con- 
demned to  extinction. 

I  know  bow  dreadful  these  facts  are,  t>ecau9e  I  have  seen  them 
myself,  but  I  have  not  used  one  word  to  affect  the  feelings  of  tha 
Commission  because  I  wanted  this  letter  to  be  as  much  a  matter-of- 
fart  one  as  I  could  command  myself  to  write,  but  In  these  last 
words  I  want  you  to  picture  each  to  yourself  several  million  mothers 
praying  at  this  moment  to  Ood  that  your  decision  in  the  next  hour 
may  save  their  little  one*  so  that  they  might  live,  and  that  prayer 
I  voice  before  you. 

With  cordial  thank*. 
Yours  sincerely, 

STZTAJf  ROFF. 

^  American  Naval  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  MOTT 

OK   OKEOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1940 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  ARTHUR  B.  JENKS  OF  NEW  HAMP8HIRS 


Mr.  MOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcom>,  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  Hon.  Arthur  B. 
Jknks,  on  March  4, 1940,  before  the  Textile  Square  Club.  New 
York.  N.  Y.: 

Mr.  Relmer,  Mr.  Hawley,  members  of  the  Textile  Square  Club. 
Republicans  aren't  invited  many  places  these  days — In  fact,  there 
has  been  a  dearth  of  Invitations  for  the  past  7  years — so  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  being  here. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  speak  to  you  on  naval  affairs.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  In  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  New  Hampshire,  which  I  represent.  Is 
located  a  United  States  Navy  Tard  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H.  Those  two 
facU.  however,  do  not  exactly  qualify  me  as  an  authority  on  naval 
affairs,  but  aa  a  concession  to  the  suggested  topic  I  wlU  submit  for 
your  cozulderatlon  a  few  pertinent  facts  that  I  have  absort>ed  re- 
garding the  alms  and  purpoees  of  the  United  States  Navy,  which,  as 
you  all  know,  la  our  first  line  of  national  defense. 

The  American  naval  policy  is  this:  "To  maintain  a  Navy  of  sufll- 
dent  strength  to  support  the  national  policies  and  conunerce  and 
to  guard  the  continental  and  overseas  possessions  of  the  United 
States." 

The  adoption  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  December  2.  1823.  In- 
ferred, It  seems  to  me.  sometlilng  a  little  more  comprehensive  than 
the  expressed  naval  policy,  something  that  through  the  years  has 
become  more  and  more  pronounced.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  we 
all  know,  declared  that  no  European  power  could  seize  territory  or 
set  up  a  government  on  the  American  Continent,  which  means 
from  Cape  Horn  at  the  southern  tip  of  Argentina  to  the  Canadian 
border.  That  doctrine,  since  adopted  by  20  other  American  re- 
piiblics.  was  further  defined  and  illuminated  by  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Olney  to  his  celebrated  Venezuelan  boundary  despatch  of 
1895.  at  which  time  he  said: 

'The  rule  In  question  has  but  a  single  purpose  and  object. 
It  is  that  no  European  power  or  combination  of  European  powers 
shall  forcibly  deprive  an  American  state  of  the  right  and  p>ower 
of  self-government  and  of  shaping  for  itself  Its  own  ix>litical 
fortunes  and  destinies." 

It  wlU  be  recalled  that  during  the  period  of  the  last  World  War 
the  American  repubUcs  pursued  no  common  neutrality  policy  in 


regard  to  their  rights  and  obligations  as  neutrals.  Shortly  after 
the  close  of  that  conflict,  the  American  republics  determined  to 
direct  some  concerted  effort  toward  the  establishment  of  unified 
policy  and  action  in  the  event  of  future  world  disturbances. 

Cooperation  among  the  American  republics  was  not  by  any  means 
a  new  idea:  the  Pan  American  Union  was  founded  In  1890  and  held 
Its  first  conference  In  Washington  In  1899,  which  was  presided  over 
by  James  G.  Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State.  The  Pan  American 
Union  occupies  its  own  building  which.  IncldentaUy.  Is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  In  Washington,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,100,000. 
and  dedicated  on  April  26.  1910.  to  purposes  of  developing  closer 
cooperation  among  the  American  republics,  fostering  the  Inter- 
change of  Information  among  them  on  all  problems  affecting  their 
welfare,  and  strengthening  the  Intellectual  and  cultural  ties  of  the 
sister  republics  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Subsequent  Pan 
American  conferences  have  been  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  In 
1900;  at  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina,  in  1910;  at  Santiago,  Chile.  In 
1923;  In  Habana.  Cuba,  in  1928;  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933; 
at  Lima.  Peru,  in  1938:  and  in  Panama  in  1939. 

SufBclent  negotiations  have  been  carried  forward  among  the 
American  republics  to  dispel  any  doubt  as  to  our  i>an-Amerlcan 
policy.  This  policy,  quite  naturally,  adapts  Its  dress  to  the  decade 
In  which  it  finds  itself,  but  remains  essentially.  "America  for  the 
Americans."  having  t>een  reaffirmed  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  and 
again  in  1938  at  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  held  at  Lima.  Peru,  at  which  time  it  was  agreed: 

"First,  that  they  reafflrm  their  continental  solidarity  and  their 
puri>ose  to  collaborate  in  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  upon 
which  solidarity   is  based; 

"Second,  that  faithful  to  the  above-mentioned  principles  and  to 
their  absolute  sovereignty  they  reaffirm  their  decision  to  maintain 
them  and  defend  them  against  all  foreign  intervention  or  activity 
that  may  threaten  them." 

This,  briefly,  means  that  the  republics  of  North.  Central,  and 
South  America  are  determined  to  make  common  cause  against  any 
milltvy.  naval,  or  economic  menace. 

The  recent  blast  of  power  politics  in  Europe,  asserting  that  want 
and  might  make  right,  has  once  again  directed  the  attention  of 
tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  our  national-defense  needs. 
With  world  conditions  what  they  are  today.  It  would  seem  that 
•very  intelligent,  rigbt-thinklng  citizen  of  this  country  of  ours 
must  believe  in  and  be  favorable  to  a  United  States  Navy  sufQ- 
clently  strong  and  adequately  equipped  to  patrol  and  defend  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  if  need  be.  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasu 
of  this  entire  hemisphere.  That,  of  course,  includes  an  adequate 
number  of  battleships,  submarines,  cruisers,  destroyers,  airplanes, 
airplane  carriers,  and  an  ample,  well-trained,  and  efficient  per- 
sonnel to  operate  them,  as  well  as  the  guarding  of  vital  links  of 
conununicatlon  lines. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  Caribbean  must  still  be  regarded 
as  critical  areas,  as  they  have  been  since  the  Inception  of  the 
conviction  that  America  is  and  must  be  for  Americans  This  area, 
from  lU  discovery  by  Columbus.  In  1492.  has  furnished  both  the 
locale  and  the  Incentive  for  almost  continuous  unrest.  Rival  Span- 
ish, British.  PYench.  Dutch,  and  American  Interests  have  repeatedly 
clashed.  With  the  forced  withdrawal  of  Si>aln  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  perhaps  climaxed  by  America's  stand  during  the 
Pacific  blockade  of  Venezuela  in  1902.  the  Insistence  of  the  American 
republics  on  peace,  nonagresslon.  and  nonexploltatlon  on  this  hemi- 
sphere has  at  least  become  a  reality. 

The  Venezuelan  Incident  of  1902  is  one  that  illustrates  the  Im- 
portance of  a  Navy  sufficiently  adequate  to  back  up  diplomatic  sug- 
gestion. It  will  be  recalled  that  a  dispute  actively  developed  at 
that  time  between  President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Germany  and  England  on  the  other  over  certain  debts  that  had 
been  contracted  for  public  works  In  Venezuela;  by  1901  the  creditors 
were  asking  their  Governments  for  assistance  In  collecting  the  bills. 
The  situation  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  Count  Metternlch,  the 
German  Ambassador  at  London,  Informed  Lord  Lansdowne.'  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  that  pressure  upon  Venezuela  seemed  to 
be  the  only  solution.  Subsequently  Lansdowne  informed  G<'rmany 
that  England  proposed  the  seizure  of  certain  Venezuelan  gunboats, 
adding  that  a  blockade  might  cause  resentment  on  the  part  of 
other  powers — doubtlessly  meaning  the  United  States.  ETventually 
both  methods  of  chastisement  were  used;  four  gunboats  were  cap- 
tured and  five  ports  were  blockaded. 

On  the  stirface  It  appeared  that  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  Inactive  In  the  dispute,  but  information  subsequently  di- 
vulged, showed  that  he  had  most  emphatlcallv  expressed  disap- 
proval to  the  German  Ambassador.  Herr  von  Hollenben.  With  a 
United  States  Navy  of  superior  strength  over  that  of  Germany 
looming  in  the  background,  the  State  Department,  on  December 
5,  1902.  expressed  Roosevelt's  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Venezuelan  dispute  to  all  parties  concerned.  Eleven  days  later 
Germany  and  England  decided  to  accept  Venezuela's  somewhat 
belated  appeal  for  arbitration. 

The  fact  that  a  vast  percentage  of  world  shipping  focuses  at 
the  Panama  Canal  Is  secondary — our  primary  Interest  In  the 
safety  and  uninterrupted  operation  of  the  Canal  Is  its  importance 
to  our  national  defense.  In  that  It  Is  the  channel  through  which 
we  are  enabled  to  transfer  our  battle  fleet  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  J»aciflic  ocean,  or  vice  versa.  This  facility  affecU  not  only  the 
size  and  composition  of  oxir  Navy,  but  also  our  naval  strategy 
So  Important  do  we  deem  the  integrity  of  the  Panama  Canal 
tliat  in  its  defense  we  must  effectively  control  the  Caribbean  area 
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In  order  to  prevent  any  serlotis  attack  upon  the  Canal  from  land. 
sea,  or  air.  While  England.  Prance,  and  Holland  itill  have  pos- 
sessions in  the  Caribbean,  they  apparently  have  acknowledged  our 
paramount  interest  there.  By  mrane  of  our  naval,  air.  and  sub- 
marine bases  at  Coco  Solo.  Ouantanamo,  San  Juan,  and  St. 
Thomas,  our  Navy  u  enabled  to  conduct  operations  to  dominate 
the  Caribbean,  and  thus  prevent  effective  hostile  operations  there 
and  against  the  Panama  Canal.  Operating  out  of  our  eastern 
Caribbean  bases,  our  naval  forces,  of  course,  protect  our  shipping 
en  route  between  our  Atlantic  coast  ports  and  South  America. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  splendid  progress  achieved  In  naval 
aviation,  which  Is  an  Integral  arm  ot  our  fleet,  and  because  of  the 
menacing  alms  and  threau  of  the  dictator  nations  of  Europe,  last 
year  Congress  authorized  considerable  augmentation  of  our  navsl 
air  bases.  In  the  Atlantic  area  this  included  new  and  extensive 
bases  at  Jacksonville  and  Banana  River.  Fla.,  and  at  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
work  on  which  is  now  In  progress.     ~ 

New  submarine  facilities  are  being  constrticted  at  St.  Thomas, 
V.  I.  Army  defenses  at  the  Panama  Cianal  Zone  are  being  strength- 
ened. A  naval  district  and  an  Army  department  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Puerto  Rico.  The  United  States  Marines  are  conducting 
landmg-force  exercises  there  in  cooperation  with  the  fleet. 

As  previously  mentioned,  at  Buenos  Aires,  In  1936,  and  at  Lima 
in  1938.  the  American  republics  affirmed  the  solidarity  of  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere,  based  on  the  similarity  of  their  Interests. 
their  will  for  peace,  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law,  of  equal  sovereignty  of  states,  and  of  Individual  liberty. 
With  these  convictions  in  mind,  the  21  American  republics  affirmed 
their  determination  to  maintain  and  defend  these  principles  against 
any  threat  from  outside  this  hemisphere  and.  In  event  of  danger, 
to  consult  among  themselves  as  to  mMsures  which  might  be  taken 
in  cooperation  for  the  common  safety.  Agreements  were  entered 
Into  which  provided  that  In  the  event  that  any  American  govern- 
ment believed  that  there  existed  any  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  American  nations  the  foreign  ministers  of  all  of  them,  or 
their  representatives,  would  meet  for  the  purpose  of  ooiuultation 
in  order  to  determine  bow  beat  the  peace  of  the  Western  Henusphere 
might  be  preserved. 

With  the  impact  of  the  current  war  In  Europe,  in  accordance 
with  prior  specific  agreemenu,  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can go^'ertunenu  assembled  in  Panama  on  September  23,  1939, 
adjourning  8  days  later  after  completing  plans  for  tmlfled  action 
for  the  protection  at  the  neutrality  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
lor  the  maintenance  of  normal  inter-American  economic  and  com- 
mercial activities,  and  for  the  continuance  ot  umntcrrupted  inter- 
American  communications.  The  negotiations  completed  at  this 
conference  last  September  are  known  as  The  General  Declaration 
of  Neutrality  of  the  American  Republics. 

Finally,  to  deal  with  the  all-important  problems  of  how  war 
might  best  t>e  kept  away  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  meeting 
of  Poreign  Ministers  at  Panama  unanimously  adopted,  on  October 
8,  1939,  an  agreement  known  as  Tlse  Declaration  of  Panama,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  preserve  peace  on  the  American  continent, 
the  two  elementary  principles  having  been  stated  as — 

Plrst,  the  21  neutral  American  nations  affirm  that,  as  long  as 
they  maintain  their  neutrality,  a  European  war  in  which  they  are 
in  no  way  tovolved  should  not  interfere  with  their  Interests  or  their 
normal  communications  among  themselves: 

Second,  in  consequence,  the  activities  of  ijelligerent  forces  oi 
European  nations  engaged  in  war  should  not  take  place  in  those 
waters  adjacent  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  are  normally 
used  in  inter-Amertcan  maritime  oommunications. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  effective  this  last  declared  principle 
can  be  made  or  what  it  might  involve  to  sustain  it.  However, 
the  governments  of  this  continent  have  agreed  to  endeavor,  through 
Joint  representation  to  belligerents,  to  secure  compliance  by  them 
with  the  principles  and  provislCHis  ot  the  declaration. 

In  consequence  of  this  understanding  with  the  other  governments 
of  the  American  republics,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  ectablisbed  a  patrol  consisting  chiefly  of  destroyers  and  air- 
craft upon  ports  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  The 
patrol  covers  the  waters  off  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  the 
Caribbean,  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  duties  of  the  patrol  are  to 
observe  and  report  the  morementB  of  vessels  in  free  route  and 
other  activities  of  belligerent  war  vessels  and  merchant  shipping. 
The  purpose  of  this  i>atrol,  Insofar  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, is  that  the  Oovemment  may  be  Informed  of  the  nature  of 
belligerent  activities  occurring  in  dose  proximity  to  our  shores. 

I  regard. the  maintenance  of  American  neutrality  so  Imperative 
that  If  It  be  not  kept  Intact  we  will  have  sacrificed  our  true  mis- 
sion In  world  affairs:  I  believe  that  the  greatest  contribution  we 
as  a  Nation  can  make  to  world  stability  is  through  the  preservation 
of  our  own  democracy,  undiluted  by  the  ravages  of  war,  freely 
and  efficiently  functioning,  holding  aloft  the  lamp  of  freedom  and 
the  light  of  liberty.  If  that  reqtUres  two  ships  for  one.  let  there 
be  two. 

Nor  am  I  deluded  into  a  smug  complacency  that  the  shock  and 
eruption  of  war  in  Europe  leaves  vm  Immobile,  unsffected,  or  tm- 
touched.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  war  in  Europe 
causes  us  to  suffer  an  emotional  and  an  economic  disturbance  that 
cannot  be  discounted.  We  feel  It  on  all  sides — our  emotions  rebel 
against  the  ruthless  military  Invasion  of  small  and  defenseless 
countries,  cruelly  trampled  down  by  the  iron  heel  of  stronger 
and  more  powerftil  nations.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  the  na- 
tions with   whom  our  sympathies  he  to  arm  and  defend  them- 


selves against  atmlhilatlon,  our  industrial  and  agricultural  activ- 
ities are  speeded  up,  even  though  we  know  that  when  a  war-torn 
and  war-weary  continent  ceases  hostilities  there  will  follow  here 
an  immediate  slowing  down  of  the  wheels  we  have  accelerated. 

While  the  present  European  disturbance  has  been  actively  under 
way  only  since  last  September— just  6  months— in  a  recent  tute- 
ment  Secretary  of  State  Hull  estimated  tiiat  if  the  European  strug- 
gle were  to  come  to  a  close  now  approximately  100,000.000  persons 
would  float  out  on  a  world-wide  wave  of  Idleness — the  25.000,000 
men  now  under  arms,  plus  the  75,000,000  persons  engaged  in  war 
work  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  United  States  has  its  percentage 
in  this  enormous  group  that,  sooner  or  later,  is  doomed  to  Idleness 
and  readjustment.  Indeed  war  in  Europe  does  affect  us — nor  Is 
there  any  way  In  which  we  can  shield  ourselves  emotionally  and  eco- 
nomically from  the  tragic  Jar  and  Jolt  of  war  across  the  Atlantic. 

Certainly  all  of  u.^  would  choose  to  live  in  a  world  endowed  more 
bountlftilly  with  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men.  but 
facts  are  facta  and  in  the  Interest  of  self-preservation  we  must 
deal  with  them  realistically.  The  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  has  reported  a  naval  expansion  bill  which  wlU  be  taken 
under  consideration  by  the  House  within  the  next  10  days.  I  am 
for  It  and  I  hope  It  will  pass  both  the  House  and  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

In  closing  let  me  leave  this  thought  with  you.  which  was  voiced 
by  Stephen  Decatur — "Our  country  I  In  her  Intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  may  she  always  be  in  the  right;  but  our  country, 
right  or  wrong." 

Mayor  of  City  of  Warsaw,  Poland 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1940 


LETTER     PROM     THE     POLISH     IN70RMATI0N     COMMITTKE. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoso,  I  include  the  following  protest: 

D«r«orr.  Mich.,  March  7,  1940. 
To  the  Honorable  John  Lbrkski. 

Member  of  Conffress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

DxAH  Ma.  LESINSKI :  In  the  name  of  the  350.000  American  citizens 
of  Polish  descent,  residing  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  vlciiUty,  we  ask 
you  to  remonstrate  against  the  condemnation  and  execution  ot  the 
heroic  mayor  of  the  city  of  Warsaw,  Stefan  Starzynskl — ^tbc  v^^v 
who  to  the  last  moment  stood  with  the  residents  of  the  city  of 
Warsaw  against  the  barbaric  onslatight  of  the  Nasi  horde. 

He  Is  now  awaiting  sentence  in  a  prison  near  Moabit.  which  is  to 
be  made  by  a  tribunal  prganized  especially  for  prosecuting  and 
passing  Judgment  on  this  great  Polish  patriot.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  sentence  shall  be  execution. 

Every  neutral  nation  should  voice  its  horror  at  such  heinoxis 
murder  of  heroic  citizens  of  Poland. 

TherefcH«,  we  appeal  to  you,  to  reqtiest  that  the  United  States 
of  America  express  its  protest  against  such  action  by  the  Nasi 
government. 

Respectfully, 

PtXJBH    INTOUCATION   COlCBCrmOC, 

Joar  PazTKtJTA,  CJiairman. 
Lmbclle  TairaiaKA,  Secretary. 


Letter  by  Professor  Borchard — The  **Altinark*'  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  12  (.leffislaiive  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


LETTER  BY  PROF.  EDWIN  BORCHARD 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  on  February  26  there 
was  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  on  page  985.  a 
letter  written  by  James  W.  Ryan  and  published  In  the  New 
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York  Times  of  February  25.  This  letter  deals  with  the  case  of 
the  Alimark.  On  March  10  there  was  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times  a  letter  dealing  with  the  same  case  and  written 
by  Edwin  Borchard.  professor  of  International  law  at  Har- 
vard. This  letter  being  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ryan.  I  ask  consent 
to  have  Mr.  Borchard's  letter  printed  in  the  RecoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

[From  th«  New  York  Tiroes  of  March   10.  1940] 
To  the  EDirrjK  or  thi  Nrw  Yo»k  Times: 

While  we  can  thoroughly  understand  thi;  irresistible  temFtatlon 
of  the  British  destroyer  Cossack  to  release  from  captivity  the  300- 
odd  British  seamen  on  board  the  Altmark.  I  would  like  to  address 
mywlf  to  that  aspect  of  the  case  which  Involves  charges  that  Norway 
Violated  her  duties  as  a  neutral.  This  charge  was  made  In  extended 
form  by  James  W.  Ryan,  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Committee  on  Law  Protecting  Americans  and  Their  Property  in 
l^^relKn  Countries  and  on  the  High  Seas,  In  a  letter  published  In 
the  Times  of  February  25. 

Mr  Ryan  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  the  Altmark  "In 
applying  for  entry  to  Norwegian  waters  concealed  the  material  fact 
that  I  the)  vessel  was  not  merely  a  public  vessel  •  •  •  but  was 
also  temporarily  engaged  in  acting  as  a  prison  ship."  He  adds.  "The 
Altmark  •  •  •  was  menacing  the  safety  and  freedom,  of  Inno- 
cent British  sailors  who  were  within  Norwegian  territory.  The 
Norwegian  Government  was  not  only  doing  nothing  to  remove  this 
danger,  but  was  actually  affording  the  vessel  an  escort  of  two  Nor- 
wegian gunboats,"  and  "was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  neutrality  toward 
Great  Britain  by  voluntarily  permitting  Innocent  British  civUlanB 
to  be  incarcerated  by  force  within  ita  territory." 

ASSCMmONS    QtrXSTIONTn) 

He  assumes  that  Norwegian  officials  were  under  a  duty  to  board 
the  Altmark  and  were  under  a  duty  to  discover  "the  presence  of  the 
British  prisoners  and  the  variance  between  the  ship's  papers  and  the 
service  the  vessel  was  actually  performing."  He  concludes  "that  the 
Altmark  was  not  in  Norwegian  territorial  waters  from  necessity, 
but  because  she  desired  protection  from  attack  by  British  vessels 
while  proceeding  to  Oernuiny.  A  neutral  country  is  under  no  duty 
to  permit  belligerent  public  vessels  to  use  its  territorial  waters  for 
Buch  a  purpose." 

Assuming  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  that  the  Altmark  was  a 
public  vessel,  the  assumptions  and  conclusions  of  the  quotations 
Just  made  seem  to  me  without  fotmdation  In  law.  The  Altmark 
entered  Norwegian  territorial  waters,  I  presume,  by  virtue  of  the 
Norwegian  proclamation  of  May  13,  1938,  which  grants  belligerent 
war5hlp>8.  excluding  submarines.  In  accordance  with  article  10  of 
Hague  Convention  XIII  of  1907.  the  privilege  of  passage  through 
Its  territorial  waters.     That  article  provides: 

"The  neutrality  of  a  power  is  not  affected  by  the  mere  passage 
through  its  territorial  waters  of  warships  or  prizes  belonging  to 
belligerents." 

BKMAXrLT   OPINION 

This  article,  as  the  reporter,  Professor  Renault,  of  France,  points 
out,  flnda  ita  source  in  the  thirty-second  and  last  article  of  the 
British  proposals  to  the  effect  that  "none  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  interpreted  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  mere  passage  through  neutral  waters  in  time  of  war  by  a  war- 
ship or  auxiliary  ship  of  a  belligerent."  (Reports  to  Hague  confer- 
ences, p.  847  )     Professor  Renault's  report  adds: 

"The  passage  through  neutral  territorial  waters  of  warships  or 
prizes  belonging  to  belligerent*  does  not  affect  the  neutrality  of 
the  state,  and  this  implies  at  the  same  time  that  the  belligerents 
do  not  contravene  neutrality  by  passing  and  that  the  neutiul  does 
not  fall  in  his  duties  by  permitting  them  to  pass." 

It  also  appears  that  in  observations  of  May  23,  1939,  on  Norway's 
neutrality  regulations.  Great  Britain  stated: 

"While  His  Majesty's  Government  do  toot  deny  that  there  may  in 
special  clrctunstances  be  a  right  to  refuse  to  belligerent  warships 
entry  Into  neutral  territorial  waters,  they  have  always  malnt.^lned 
and  must  continue  to  maintain  the  existence  of  such  a  right  of 
entry  for  purposes  of  Innocent  passage  and  they  are  not  aware  of 
any  case  In  which  it  has  been  refused  by  neutrals  to  belligerents  for 
this  puipose." 

As  a  public  ship,  the  Altmark  was  free  from  visit  and  inspection 
except  perhaps  to  verify  conformity  with  Norway's  neutrality  regu- 
lations. According  to  the  Norwegian  official  statement,  .she  was 
hailed  twice  on  her  way  down  the  coast  and  the  captain  asked 
vanous  questions,  one  of  which,  relating  to  the  status  of  the  men 
on  bfjard,  he  answered  falsely.  But  it  is  not  believed  that  the  vessel 
lyfas  subject  to  general  Norwegian  Jurisdiction  or  that  Norway  had 
any  duty  to  Inquire  as  to  what  seamen  or  national/?  the  Altmark 
was  carrying,  or.  more  particularly,  any  duty  or  privilege  to  break 
the  reiatnjn  between  the  captain  and  the  persons  on  board. 

RELATIONSHIP   UNBROKEN 

There  is  authority  for  the  view  that  even  if  she  had  docked  In  a 
Norwegian  harbor,  no  power  existed  to  break  this  relationship 
(citations  in  Oppenhelm.  5th  ed.,  II,  591).  She  was  not  in  Nor- 
wegian territory,  so  as  to  change  her  internal  legal  relationships. 
Norway  might  even  have  allowed  her  to  employ  its  licensed  pilots 
(Hague  Convention,  art.  11).    And  she  was  vmder  no  duty  to  notify 


Norway  of  her  entry  into  territorial  waters  (art.  12,  Draft  Hague 
Convention,  1930,  Gldel.  La  Mer.  in,  278).  She  was  not  using 
Norwegian  waters  as  a  base  of  naval  operations.  aUhough  the  use 
of  her  radio  maj  raise  a  question. 

Nor  is  it  material  what  her  ship's  papers  showed,  provided  we 
assume  she  was  a  public  vessel.  Even  if  the  British  seamen  were 
not  prisoners  of  war.  as  since  1907  I  believe  the  better  view,  and 
even  If  the  Altmark  was  thereby  violating  international  law,  it  was 
not  Norway's  duty  to  correct  the  violation.  The  Altmark  was  under 
no  duty  to  account  to  Norway  for  what  she  was  carrying,  nor  was 
Norway  bound  to  inquire  whether  she  was  passing  through  terri- 
torial waters  to  escape  capture. 

Manifestly  that  must  have  been  her  reason  for  preferring  terri- 
torial waters  to  the  high  seas,  for  I  know  of  no  rule  of  law  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  territorial  waters  for  transit  because  of  the 
motive  to  escape  capture. 

Edwin  Borchaho. 

Nrw  Haven.  Conn..  Jfarc?i  5,  1940. 


Heirs  of  the  British  Empire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  12  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  (D.  C  )  TIMES- HERALD 


-■^j 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Heirs  of  the  British  Empire." 
This  editorial  was  taken  from  the  columns  of  the  Times- 
Herald,  issue  of  Monday.  March  11.  In  the  body  of  this  edi- 
torial the  editor  brings  up  the  question  of  what  nations  should 
be  the  heirs  of  the  British  Empire,  when  and  if  it  finally  goes 
the  way  of  all  previous  empires?  We  might  as  well  do  some 
thinking  on  that  subject  now,  in  case  all  goes  not  so  well  with 
Britain  in  the  present  war.  This  has  been  well  put  by  the 
editor,  and  I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  this  edi- 
torial for  I  have  now  pending  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  a  resolution  introduced  by  me  several  days  ago, 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  with  a  view  to  acquiring  the 
British  island  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  together  with 
British  Honduras  in  Central  America,  and  the  price  sigreed 
upon  to  l>e  credited  on  Great  Britain's  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States,  which  exceeds  more  than  $5,500,000,000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald  of  March  11,  1940] 

Heirs  or  the  British  Empire 

We  hope  it  won't  happen  until  we,  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children  are  out  of  the  picture,  but  some  day  the  British  Empire  is 
going  to  come  to  an  end. 

There  have  been  some  highly  durable  empires  In  history — the  Bab- 
ylonian, Persian,  Egyptian,  Roman,  and  Spanish,  among  others,  with 
the  Roman  Einplre  the  outstanding  example. 

Julius  Caesar  (100-44  B.  C  )  turned  Rome  from  a  republic  to  a 
dictatorship;  his  successor,  Augustus  (63  B.  C.-14  A.  D.),  was  the 
first  Reman  emperor.  It  wasn't  until  476  A.  D.  that  the  Teutonic 
King  Odoacer  advised  Constantinople,  capital  of  the  Eastern  Ro- 
man Empire,  that  there  was  no  empi>ror  in  the  West,  an  event  which 
historians  caU  the  end  of  the  Roman  Einpire. 

The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  the  storms  and  Howard 
and  E>rake  in  1588  is  as  godd  an  event  as  any  to  which  to  pin  the 
beginning  of  the  British  Empire.  Alter  that,  the  British  pirates 
and  privateers  began  the  destruction  of  Spanish  power  in  the  West 
Indies.  That  means  the  British  Empire  has  now  lasted  352  years, 
as  against  the  approximately  500-year  record  hiing  up  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Reckoning  on  the  time  element  alone,  the  British  Empire  should 
have  a  long  life  before  It  still.  Other  elements  may  shorten  those 
chances.  If  Hitler,  Stalin,  and  perhaps  Mussolini  have  their  way, 
the  British  Empire's  years  are  now  numbered. 

We  hope  not.  Not  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  good  thing  for  some- 
body to  collapse  a  lot  of  squabbling  central  European  countries  into 
one  or  two  big  customs  unions,   regardless  of   British  objections; 
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tnit  It's  hard  to  picture  eitlier  Hitler  or  Stalin  as  a  wise  ruler  of 
conquered  pecplos. 

Mussolini  might  be.  After  all.  there  would  be  the  Roman  tradi- 
tion of  wise  colonial  government  for  him  to  study  and  try  to  live 
up  to — and  the  Italians  are  said  to  have  proved  pretty  good  colonial 
executives  in  the  Libyan  Eemldesert  which  they  finally  wangled  out 
cf  the  Allies  about  6  years  after  the  World  War. 

All  this  brings  up  the  question:  What  nations  should  be  the  heirs 
of  the  British  Empire,  when  and  if  It  finally  goes  the  way  of  all 
previous  empires?  We  might  as  well  do  some  thinking  on  that 
subject  now.  in  case  all  goes  not  so  weU  with  Britain  in  the  present 
war. 

caei3::ean  pkoperties 

With  the  ultimate  disposition  of  British  possessions  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  South  Seas,  the  United  States  has  no  proper  con- 
cern that  we  can  see. 

But  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  United  States  should  become 
the  heir  of  the  British  Empire  south  of  Canada.  We  mean  we 
should  Inherit  the  British  West  Indies — Bermuda.  Jamaica,  the 
Bahamas.  British  holdlnes  in  the  liceward  and  Windward  Islands, 
etc — plus  British  Honduras  In  Central  America.  British  Guiana 
in  South  America,  and  the  Falkland  Islands  off  lower  Argentina. 

If  we  don't  take  those  properties  over  from  a  cracked-up  British 
Empire,  some  Exirrpean  naticn  or  nations  will  try  to — meaning 
we'll  have  to  put  up  some  sort  of  fight  to  keep  our  Caribbean  and 
South  Atlantic  exposures  from  tjecoming  too  oxpKJsed.  Wed  better 
let  It  be  understood  around  the  world  that  we  are  going  to  move 
into  those  places  when,  as,  and  if  the  British  move  out. 

ir   CANADA   WANTS  IN 

Regarding  Canada  In  event  of  the  British  ESnplrc's  dissolution, 
we  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  United  States  attempt  to 
annex  It. 


It  may  be  that  the  Canadians  will  want  to  come  Into  the  Union 
of  their  own  accord.  If  so,  we  ought  to  negotiate  to  admit  them 
on  terms  of  full  equality  with  the  present  48  States — the  Canadian 
Provinces  to  be  admitted  as  States  with  fvill  rights  under  our  Con- 
fitituticn.  each  of  these  new  States  to  have  two  Senators  at  Wash- 
ington and  as  many  Congressmen  as  its  population  warrants.  But 
Canada  ought  to  start  any  such  move,  and  we  ought  to  make  sure 
that  the  majority  of  Canadians  really  want  to  Join  us  before  we 
send  any  diplomats  to  talk  over  the  deal. 

All  this  l3  purely  speculative,  of  course.  But  time  and  change 
can  overtake  the  British  Empire:  and  we  ought  to  understand  that 
fact,  and  do  some  tlUnking  now  and  then  about  the  tremendous 
implications  which  that  fact  carries  for  us  as  well  as  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 


Where  the  Money  Was  Disbursed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1940 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  table  shews 
where  the  money  was  disbursed  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 


I 


Stattment  No.  1. — Statement  of  expenditures  from  May  12,  1933,  to  June  30,  1939.  inclusive 

lU.  6.  Dfpsrtinent  of  Apru-uliiirc,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admmu;lrationl 


Wa'^hinpU.n,  D.  C. 

Alsbania 

Alaska 

Arirvna 

Arkansas 

(."alilornia 

C.lorslo 

Connerticut 

IXUware 

Fknrta  

OoorKia 

ilawioi 

Idaho 

Illinois 

lU'liaoa 

Iowa   

Kansas 

K»niufky 

lA'iiiviaaa 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  a.<?:;\rhusetts 

Mi^iiipm 

Miniiost)ta 


Missouri 

Miint:ir.a . 

Nehraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  YiTk  

North  Carnlina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

OUahoma 

Oreson     

Pennsylvania 

Philippinr  Islands... 

Piiorto  Rioo  

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  l>akota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vinrinia 

Wa.<ihiriptnn 

West  Virpinia 

Wtscon5in . 

Wyominc   

Cndlstributcd 

Total 


Fisral  year  1934   Fiscal  year  1035    Fiscal  year  1936 


r,SM.017.03 
17. 427. 658. 43 


744. 

lassfi, 

i.:to. 

1,  «n. 

aai. 

rr>9. 
17,29.\ 

J,  4«l! 

2.201, 
^l.CU, 

5,  ."vV, 
17.277. 

2,  2".l5, 

II, 

70<-., 

23n. 

745. 

2,.M2. 

19.tW3, 

4.012, 

4,  502, 

4.  *;<, 
48. 
12, 

n. 

1.241. 

544, 
n,.'iOfi, 
10,  W). 

i,«ra. 

2I,S.s(), 
871, 


SI  3.  SI 
53.T09 
477  M 
I  CI  <« 
168  42 
630  rj 
71  .V  1 1 
419  73 

3;if). «) 

973  77 
007  39 
Ci-S.  J* 
«'.>«  27 
210.  21 
004.80 
071.37 
721.38 
2f^\  74 
7W.  ."il 
271.36 
115  S9 
341  7fl 
9fil.95 
471  77 
5«H  04 
442.  M 
9,^9.  2(1 

4,'ys  87 

2(.>4  SK) 
8rti.  79 
794  33 

x<K  ."a 

fil.S.  12 
217.00 
109.41 


17. 

i2,fifi2, 
3.  843, 
5.  9fil. 

71, 97:1, 

son. 

17. 

1,3J<M, 

4.3W>, 

147, 

76S 

321 

61,021, 


221  09 

()S«.  04 
,".10.  2X 
19H  87 
9ini  IS 
»«.  97 
3V.{.  93 
787.  4fl 
964.4.'i 
614.83 
311.80 
790.96 
899.34 


359,  373. 53Z  52 


$lfi.2n,^,'i02.P6 
1ZX25,113.52 


1.293. 
lfi.117, 
7.734. 
8,2-1, 
l.ST.y 

l.OSO 

13.397. 

17, 

5. 8,^;, 

52.  273. 

27.  .".y*;, 

71,101, 
41.751, 
13,431. 
11,117. 

77. 

7,307. 

Z02S. 

5.73y, 
23,  414, 
15.8.M. 
29.763, 

K.  224, 

S7,  .WZ 

134, 

175, 

•Wi, 

1,9.'.^. 

5.  6>«f>. 
1«,  .Vl."!, 
18,3yt, 
2l.3>*fi. 
2P,  722. 

4,  07.(. 

2,  .I.V.I. 

2. 7fa, 

1,214. 

4^ 

10.4711. 

19.  SM. 

1I,0W«, 

62,257, 

2.011. 

140. 

4,207, 

7,  2hl. 

613. 

10.07.1, 

1.  7fi3. 

161, 123, 


sr.4  28 
5f^).  05 
154.71 

.v.i  ;-'9 

9GS.44 

.'?I7  t* 
062.12 
7\V  17 
613  34 
UI1.49 
9(14.  (>3 
43«.  27 
192.  38 
8  k).  97 
.Ml.  26 
660.25 
O.V.'  95 

aw.  20 
6.S4.  .16 
3rt7  hi 
170.21 
777.  19 
SKI  26 
41,'..  31 
342  60 
871.85 
.107.  74 
SS4.  27 
811.49 
938.  1 1 
«W.  60 
44 1  63 
071.  20 
f^'i.  75 
407.  24 
676.11 
40,1.  40 
562.  43 
025.  f.3 
7S1.  20 
KiZ  93 
876.40 
827.98 
117.60 
.160.  .13 
521.94 
762.  67 
292.61 
217.  7» 


823,  862,  413.  54 


fl4.  68.1.  400.84 
13,217,039.76 


2.079. 

12,  7M. 
fl.  745. 
8,652, 

8T7. 

227. 

2.  3I>4. 

1.1.  2(10. 

13,  34(1, 

27.  am, 

14.27.1, 
39,  S.H4. 
44,  101. 

7,  262, 
19,  276, 

.12, 
1.  7.V., 
1,  OtKl, 
4,  810, 

14,  7(«1. 

15,  .'■61. 
19.  62J. 

9.  7W1, 

27, (Vvl, 

113. 

61, 

306. 

1.  8.'.'.t. 

2.S32. 

10.  sni, 

au.8si, 

11,394. 
24.  110. 

4. 0(13. 

1.89,3, 
12.  Z'v3, 

13,  an. 

23. 

6,877. 

1.1.  41K 

K.  216, 

a2,ono. 

2,10K, 

82. 

3.648, 

8.  2M. 
427. 

d,21.3. 
1,978. 

18.  ni. 


.■«>2  44 
:r.i3. 14 
344.56 
151.46 
.'.SI  06 
IM.  75 
l«7  2fi 
736.24 
776.64 
973.  66 
435.  KS 
572.  67 
OlS.  00 
757.  01 
OlM.  28 
.'.37.  71 
22S.04 
451.48 
371.99 
976.  64 
710.  69 
331. 16 
C33  41 
UI7.  12 
261.  99 
Osa  85 
060  95 
HS6.  ,'.6 
s:4  75 
S23.  65 
12S.,^3 
259  78 
3.17.96 
2.12.  19 
fHH.  m 

S(l3.  39 
972.42 
OSO  29 
OIU.  II 
527.  62 
97H.  20 
12.1.  KO 
48,><.37 
40,3.  16 
3.39.  70 
662.68 
260.  43 
3C<;.  78 
fV12.  Si 
019.09 
785.28 


672,  179,  2G3. 12 


Fiscal  ycitf  1937    Fiscal  year  1938!  Fiscal  year  1939 


$12,631. 

13.  590. 

1. 

SON 

14.  6M. 

6.n.\ 

6,8<.9, 
7S2, 
4.13, 

1.  7.1K. 

12,  0.H.1, 

216, 

4,  4t.s. 
19.  407, 
12.  .MM. 
39.  .VM. 
36,712. 
13,41.1, 

».  30H. 

379, 

Z106, 

333, 

7,689, 

18,677, 

12, 056, 

14.  131. 

9.8U&. 

23.5K 

17.1, 

124. 

422. 

8.  .Wi, 

5,  30h, 
14,332, 
33. 44.1. 
11.2<9. 
22.413, 

3.  70ii, 

3.  442. 

805, 

4.218. 

17. 

II.  no. 
18, 3sn, 

10.  113, 
48,  K02. 

1,647. 
344. 

4.221, 

6.317, 

Nil, 

10.994, 

1,716. 
26,391. 


749  05 
190.  02 
251.80 
>4  31 
50H.33 
160.14 
iVl.  71 
732.  52 
l.*l  33 
V*A.  3fl 
aiO.78 
434.  20 

■Am  .v4 

27".i.  34 
347  m 
2S2.  S7 
691.92 
81-2.  81 
8.S6.  11 
016.15 
6X7.  OR 
■2.V.  74 
696  67 
218  14 
0?2-S4 
940  74 
Wn.  22 

:tfi7.  SO 

275  3.S 
540  00 
049  47 
621.  12 
797.  7 1 
267.  .19 
127.60 
614.  2U 
4'JO.  03 
.142.  22 
W.4.  46 
046  .16 
6,8.1.  32 
510.  .'* 
217.  :J5 
SI9.  41 

R.1.1.  o<; 

.1,37.  .32 
246.  .16 
8.32.  30 
097.  40 
74f.  73 
467.  26 
597.63 
350.  .32 
637.73 


615.  433.  301.  30 


$S.  16.1. 
M92. 
3. 
1.192, 
0.976, 
7.81W, 
4.771). 

r.,1. 

4»«, 

6,587. 
1,061, 
2.  46n. 
9,  21X», 
6,  191. 

IS.  (Ma. 
15.  401. 
10.  914, 

6.  6.17, 
S,S1. 

1.339. 

6.31,3. 
15,  101, 

0,  24S, 
10.431. 

8.iw;<. 

12,  7fiw, 

209. 

20<i, 

9H6, 

Z  .1S3. 

a.  97.1. 

9,  ISV. 

14,.S5I, 

6,619, 

12,  443, 
2.  6,S9, 
3,406, 

1, 

1,344, 

2S, 

5,  52:1. 

13,  740. 
7. 0.'^l. 

K  49,1, 

1,004, 

477, 

Z(n6, 

2,151, 

1,  10,1, 
0,  1(1.1. 

2,  460. 
10, 995. 


TO7.  .17 
1 19  68 

lUH.  .16 
,193.  91 

(v.6.ao 

37.1. 46 
401.10 
.132.70 
077.  S7 
BfiO.  .V» 
408,86 
168.66 
.'a3.  S6 
S(r2.28 
Of  4.  1 1 
K82.  14 
344.46 
136.  4h 
896.43 
<vSS.  47 
?29  15 
IK)9.  07 
466.  08 
887.30 
969.04 
772.84 
56;.  61 
05).. 19 
4»a.  87 
397. 31 
273.  9S 
OyC,.  76 
5iZ4S 
511  K3 
68;i.»9 
247.95 
730.81 
:iS5.  34 
944.  40 
300.33 
145.97 
729.89 
8S7.  45 
409. :» 
:i.'a  71 

406  32 
205.80 
124  26 
270.48 
4M).  21 
619.  17 
52S.  18 
6ys.  51 
291.80 


328,  262.  578. 32 


W..148, 

S3.  Ik-l. 

1. 

4.172, 

2K971. 

l^  6A 

11,709. 

56.1. 

707. 

4.091. 

31,884, 

13,  033, 

6.  512. 

20.  801, 
12.  .Ml. 
.3(1,081. 
24,  .137. 

10,  77.\ 
22..14>, 

2.2(«, 

2,0^. 

5^7. 

11,  W6, 
17,636, 
36.830, 
17.764. 

8.  6<W, 

18.316. 

167, 

414. 

1,  213. 

Z77:i. 

8.  69H. 

21.96.1, 

17, 105, 

12,2;<2. 

28.  402. 

4,  409. 

4.391, 

211 

11,813, 

59. 

21.  102. 
1.1. 06h, 
16,  ,V?1, 
95.661. 

8..V)l, 
1.021, 
6,162. 
6,090. 
1,  84.1. 
11,127, 
3.498, 

12,  4.12. 


007.22 
48,1  01 
316  44 
0y9  25 
14Z48 
727.  75 
:'14  39 
SOS  34 
.102  .10 
KSl  «2 
691  8K 

7:1.1. 00 

49  V  31 
363.08 
.146.  S4 
r.47.  16 
192.66 
8.17.  2S 
943.  66 
Sir.  .39 
2fiS.  61 
S70  SO 
08.3  49 
510.  05 
.VJS.  .14 
48S.  94 
170.01 
740.  V4 
2SK  20 
262.33 
097.  .30 
S07.  29 
4S«.  87 

l.'r».74 

663  .15 
757.  71 
631  P3 
3:*)  33 
489.  K6 
442  26 
378  41 
007.  90 
.143.  44 
.1W1.  00 

2r>4  y.i 
700.  76 
9h7  02 
203.  40 
l.M.  72 
6.35. 00 
992  28 
702.70 
020.  76 
742.  57 


005, 104. 483. 10 


Total  May  12. 

1933.  to  June  30 

1930 


166.  iia 

04.951. 

0.791, 

101,017. 

48,7S0, 

41,806, 

1230, 

2.  1441. 

1 1.  37.1, 

06.3011. 

27,  677, 

27,  71  ;i. 

131,  2hl 

71  R,M. 

194,  107. 

179,  784, 

5H.134. 

77.4IS 

3,606, 

1.1.  264. 

16Z1, 

86,  7M. 

•2. 0.39. 

110.  ,331. 

96.  f,*-'., 

4«,  aoH, 

123.041, 

847, 

OiH. 

8,588. 

18,073, 

20,047, 

84,440. 

104,634, 

64.886, 

135, 973, 

ao.8e^ 

16,  5(W, 
1.1.  8.13. 
81, 094. 
■  91, 
67,746, 
8.1,  9H6, 
59.0ai. 

K\  251. 
10.780. 
2.0R.3. 
22.564, 
32,492, 
1041. 
47,285, 
1 1.  74 1, 

2X0.696. 


574. 67 
304  42 

7i>tl  80 

(mi  4s 

206.29 
340.  13 
7.V1.  10 
071.38 
412.  71) 
«H.  .VI 

sri  71 

HOI  78 
9M9  46 
071.43 
1162.  21 
.3K8.  64 
7.''6. 62 
886.  .13 
3.30.66 
Or^.-i  01 
306.77 
102  44 
13.V  63 
.'»ll..Vi 
968  09 
0SV.92 
274.  02 
974  42 
.162.30 
(25.  03 
099  56 
374.77 
06S.  :u 
070.00 
(132.06 
097.  71 
174.38 
784.  .33 
16.8.  81 
066.10 
983.05 
8r  S3 
XH  8.-. 
5.19.  59 
674  88 
01.1.01 
721.66 
001.34 
6,16.35 
482  26 
875  K8 
172.15 
77181 


m 


8,  201 215,  87L  80 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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The  following  article  shows  the  large  amounts  disbursed  to 
big  corporation  farmers: 

[From  the  Washington  Tlmes-Hcrald  of  March  4,  19401 

BinirTT   Ft«m   Gets  BiccrsT  A.   A.    A.   Payment — Top  BENErrrs  to 

QwNEKS  or  Foreclosed  Fakms 

(By  Fred  Bailey) 

The  biggest  single  teneflclary  of  the  New  Deal's  fann  program 
In  1937  waa  the  Metropclltan  Ufe  In-urance  Co.  An  Agriculture 
Department  report  to  Congress  today  revealed  It  was  paid  $257,095 
In  A.  A.  A.  beneflta  on  farms  It  owns. 

Nsarly  all  the  top  paymenU  went  to  life-insurance  companies 
and  banks  which  have  become  large-scale  owners  of  farms  on  which 
mortgages  have  been  foreclosed. 

PAYMENTS  LAG  A  YEAR 

More  than  20,000  farmers  and  corporations  received  A.  A.  A.  bene- 
fit payments  of  $1,000  or  more  for  compliance  with  the  1937  pro- 
gram Most  of  the  checits  ^^ere  sent  cut  in  1938  and  1939.  since 
povments  usually  lag  m^re  th-.n  a  year  behind  program  ccmpUance. 

Tl^c  report  disclosed  272  farmers  and  corporations  received  more 
than  $10,000  each,  end  594  received  $5,000  or  more.  Total  payments 
for  1937  were  $325,856,837. 

The  payments  were  obligated  before  Congress  amended  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  Act  in  1938,  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  more  than  $10,000  to  any  person  or  corporation.  The 
limitation  became  effective  last  year. 

CONTINUT  TO  COOPERATS 

Agriculture  Department  ctncals  said  "very  few"  of  the  large  cor- 
porations had  ceased  cooperation  in  the  farm  prc?t:ram  because  of 
the  limitation.  It  has  resulted,  they  said,  in  larger  paj-ments  to 
fmall  farmers. 

A  A  A  offlclals  said  the  average  check  sent  3.750.000  farmers 
who  participated  in  the  1937  program  was  about  $75.  Since  then 
the  average  has  increased,  partly  because  nearly  $500,000,000  was 
provided  by  Consrcss  for  such  pajonents  in  both  1938  and  1939. 

Tlicre  were  11  payments  of  more  than  $100,000  each,  and  12  of 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000.  After  the  Mctroyolltan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  the  next  blggesi  payments  went  to  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  America,  $231,158,  and  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States,  $206,962. 

OTHER    HIGH    PAYMENTS 

Other  payments  of  more  than  $100  000  were: 

Travelers  Insurance  Co.  Connecticut,  $211,521:  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  Co..  Ohio,  $166,200:  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Co.  Now  Jersey.  $161,110:  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Wisconsin.  $156,444:  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Massachusetts,  $147,647:  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Omaha.  Nebr., 
$124,139;  King  Ranch.  Texas.  $122,140;  and  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  St    Paul.  Minn  .  $103,925. 

Payments  of  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  wore: 

Matador  Land  &  Cattle  Co..  of  Denver,  Colo,  $60,153;  Delta  & 
Plneland  Co.,  Mississippi,  $64,168:  Mississippi  State  Penitentiary, 
$52  429;  United  Stales  Sugar  Corporation,  Florida.  $68,893;  Bank  of 
Korth  Dakota.  $83,411;  Bankers  Life  of  Iowa.  $80  268;  Equitable  Life 
Infurance  Co.  of  Iowa,  $77,676;  State  of  Minnesota.  $74,713, 

Some  of  the  interesting  facts  to  be  learned  by  studying 
table  1  are  that  some  sections  of  the  country,  having  re- 
ceived the  disbursements  shown  in  this  table,  certainly 
•must  be  made  safe  for  Democrats,  and.  we  hope,  sale  for 
democracy.  You  will  note  that  1  State  has  received  over  11 
percent  and  10  States  received  over  half  of  the  total  money 
disbursed. 

Wisconsin  has  had  subsidies  that  represent  but  3  percent 
of  the  valuation  of  its  farms,  so  if  the  United  States  Treasury 
is  out  of  balance,  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  cannot  be  held 
responsible. 

Some  States  have  received  subsidies  that  represent  over  30 
percent  of  the  value  of  their  farms  and  are  still  eager  to 
obtain  more. 

THK    PUBLIC    DEBT 

The  public  debt  has  been  increased  $21,000,000,000  during 
the  past  7  years  and  the  rural  people,  representing  20  to  30 
percent  of  the  total  population,  will  eventually  have  to  repay 
5  to  6  billion  dollars  of  the  public  debt. 

There  are  approximately  341.000,000  acres  of  cropland 
harvested  each  year.  We  then  have  341.000,000  acres  to  pay 
back  this  five  to  six  billion  dollar  public  debt,  or.  in  effect,  we 
have  an  invisible  mortgage  of  $15  per  acre  on  every  acre  of 
cropland  harvested  in  the  United  States.  While  the  records 
in  the  oflBces  of  the  register  of  deeds  may  show  the  farm  lands 
free  of  debt  theie  will,  nevertheless,  be  exacted  a  toll  of  $15 


per  acre  from  the  owner  of  the  farm,  his  son.  or  his  grandson. 
to  repay  their  portion  of  the  public  debt. 

In  short,  the  farmers  have  been  the  recipients  of  about 
$3,000,000,000  but  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  repay 
$6  000.000,000  with  interest. 

The  cross  purposes  of  the  New  Deal  agricultural  program 
must  be  avoided  and  immediate  steps  taken  to  give  the  farm- 
ers parity.  A  good  place  to  start  is  to  give  the  American 
market  back  to  the  American  farmer  insofar  as  he  has  the 
ability  to  supply  it. 

According  to  statistics  this  country  imported  $3,800,000,000 
worth  of  competitive  agricultural  products  during  the  period 
1933  to  1939  and  during  the  same  period  spent  around  $3,000.- 
000,000  to  control  our  own  asricultural  production.  Kow 
many  men  v/ould  have  been  taken  off  from  W.  P.  A.  If  this 
$3,800,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products  had  been  pro- 
duced and  processed  by  W.  P.  A.  labor?  How  much  money 
could  have  been  saved  in  .subsidies  if  the  American  farmer 
had  produced  this  $3,800,000,000  worth  of  competitive  agri- 
cultural products?    What  do  you  think? 


Required  Construction  for  Public  Water  Supply 
and  I*ollution  Abatement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1940 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  place  some  data 
in  the  Record  that  I  think  is  interesting. 

The  most  authoritative  information  available  showing  the 
extent  of  waterworks  and  sewerage  works  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  is  contained  in  the  National  Resources 
Committee  Report  on  Drainage  Basin  Problems  and  Pro- 
grams. 1937  Revision.  The  information  in  that  report  is  the 
result  of  a  review  of  the  suggestions  of  45  dramage  basin 
committees  designated  by  Governors  and  State  planning 
boards  and  including  f^eld  men  from  interested  Federal  bu- 
reaus. The  time  and  cost  of  securing  an  up-to-Lhe-minute 
estimate  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  prohibitive. 
However,  since  the  recent  expenditures  effected  through  the 
grant-in-aid  programs  of  the  Government  resulted  in  restor- 
ing the  building  program  to  normal  figures  only  the  error  In 
the  analysis  based  on  the  1937  figures  is  net  material. 

The  following  tables  appear  on  page  129  of  the  1937  report 
of  the  National  Resources  Committee: 

Tabxjc  XVII. — Water-supply  and  pollution-abatement  requirerrvents, 
based  on  reports  from  drainage-basin  committees 

RECOMMENDED   CONSTBUCTION 


Repon 


New  F.nel.<ind 

North  .Xtlantic 

MiiMle  .VUantic 

Soulheast  

Tennesfi^  Valley 

Ohio  

(ircat  I-ake-*-- St.  Ljiwrence 

Vpi>er  M  i.<sus.«ip(>i 

Lower  Mi.-^issippi 

West<>m  (iulf  

Southwest  Mississippi 

.Missouri 

t'oloraclo 

(jrvat  liskAin 

C'alifurnia 

I'acific  Northwest 

Tot*l 


Water  supply 

Pollution  8bat«ment 
ami  sewerage 

Number 

Estimated 

Ntimher 

F.St  i  mated 

of  projects 

cost 

of  projects 

oust 

116 

$23.25.S.000 

131 

$82,366,000 

m 

373.  lUi.  Olio 

270 

21,'),S.S2,0O0 

4M 

24.  3.V%.  t«W 

612 

49,  m.\  nno 

87 

6.  7fiW.  •»» 

75 

10,  1H.H.()IX) 

28 

1.7W2.t«10 

31 

2.  SMI.  (»») 

124 

12.«>in.(lOO 

272 

104.  l.W.  01)0 

131 

4^733.1)00 

267 

58.863.000 

7119 

22,  13.i.  1)00 

6M1 

38. 043.  IV  W 

a 

1. 21.'4. 000 

76 

5.238.000 

372 

8,703,(X)0 

410 

6.997.000 

210 

12,  7:.\  OUO 

342 

13.  295.  (X)0 

2W 

6,116,000 

144 

0.  46A.  HIO 

50 

5,8.M.0I)0 

38 

2.  41M.  (100 

10 

33.S.U00 

0 

I'JO.  i>W 

37 

17,  37.!.  000 

62 

3-1,  9S,8.  ()00 

12 

1992,000 

27 

1.3,  360, 000 

2,678 

566.765.000 

3,484 

667,  Oil.  000 
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— Erpenditurea  for  toaterworka  and  scioerage  project* 
in  the  United  States,  by  years 

Year 

Wat  erw  Arks 

Sewcrace 

192S. 

. — 





ti.M,ooo.onn 

147.000.000 
147.000,1100 
123.  0I»  1.000 
1,-53.00(1.000 
21H.  01)11,  OilO 

irzoixi.ono 
loa.  ooa  («x) 

172.000.  OkW 
211.l«i.000 
IM.au^MIO 
300.000. 000 

$126,000,000 

WMi 

i3Kono.ono 

1927. 

- 

16<v  (kU.  000 

19-> 

~ 



17.^  000,000 

1929 



I2Z  000  000 

1830. 



14a  000.  oiu 

1931. 

114.000.000 

19tRI. 
1933. 

7i.c«aooo 
47. 000.  aw 

1W34. 
1935. 
1936. 

MeMi. 

102 

^-Jd 

125.  ooa  000 
117.000.000 
a42,0lXt,U00 

161.000.000 

iJ9.ooaaoo 

In  1939  the  National  Resources  Committee  published  a 
report  on  Water  Pollution  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
table  the  expenditures  for  1937  for  sewerage  projects  is 
Eiv&x  as  $257,000,000. 

The  attached  graph  of  Expenditures  for  Sewerage  Works 
and  Required  Construction  in  the  United  States  is  an  analy- 
sis of  the  conditions  relative  to  sewerage  works  construction 
based  on  the  information  given  in  table  xvni  above.  The 
cost  of  required  construction  is  the  sum  of  the  differences 
between  actual  expenditures  and  average  normal  expendi- 
tures for  each  year  and  amounts  to  approximately  $703,- 
000.000.  This  figure  compares  with  the  estimate  of  $667.- 
000.000  reported  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  and 
arrived  at  by  a  consideration  of  the  needed  projects  in  the 
various  drainage  areas.  The  restoration  of  expenditures  to 
a  normsil  level  by  Federal  grants-in-aid  is  evidenced  by  the 
rapid  rise  of  curve  (a)  after  1933. 

The  construction  of  waterworks  did  not  lag  similarly  to 
that  of  sewerage  works.  Provision  for  this  essential  to  life 
has  forced  the  needed  expenditures  even  in  time  of  financial 
stress.  This  fact  is  supported  by  a  cwnparison  of  the  esti- 
mates for  water  supply  and  sewerage  given  in  table  XVn 
since  the  normal  per  capita  cost  of  water  supplies  is  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  in  excess  of  that  for  sewerage  works. 
Purthermore,  as  opposed  to  sewerage  works,  waterworks  in 
general  are  self-supporting  and  that,  together  with  the 
necessity  for  their  product,  has  resulted  in  their  construction 
more  in  keeping  with  the  needs  as  indicated  by  our  standard 
of  living.  Then.  too.  it  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  to 
construct  waterworks  on  the  basis  of  a  longer  life  expectancy 
than  works  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  which  has  resulted 
in  a  lesser  annual  cost  for  replaconents. 

TTie  Increasing  knowledge  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  to 
the  public  health  in  improved  water  supplies,  the  decent  dis- 
posal of  human  wastes,  and  the  proper  disposal  of  the  wastes 
of  Industry  indicate  that  the  expenditures  for  both  water- 
works and  sewerage  works  should  be  materially  increased. 

Mr.  Abel  Wolman,  professor  of  sanitary  engineering,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  an  eminent  practicing  engineer,  in 
writing  on  the  subject  of  stream  pollution  in  Transactions 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  volume  104,  page 
874.  1939.  says  in  part: 

The  key  to  the  primary  question  of  what  can  be  done  about  pol- 
lution, to  the  writer's  mtnd.  lies  in  money.  How  can  stream- 
poUutlon  correction  beat  be  paid  far?  "Depreasion  thinking"  has 
given  even  greater  emphasis  to  the  erer-present  question  of  how  to 
raise  money  for  sewage  disposal  and  treatment.  Such  nn  enter- 
prise Is  seldom  popular,  largely  because.  In  most  instances,  the 
sewage  nuisance  is  remote  from  the  aTera«:e  taxpayer's  eyes  and 
noGe.^  and  in  the  years  of  depreaslon  money  for  such  purposes  has 
become  Increasingly  difficult  to  raise.  A  revival  of  a  criterion  of 
decency  In  the  American  public  conscience  is  a  first  essential,  but 
no  leas  Important  is  the  development  of  financial  techniques  for 
raising  f\inds. 

Experience  slnoe  1933  has  indicated  how  Important  an  Impetus 
may  be  given  to  sewage-treatment-plant  con.structlon  by  the 
artificial  device  of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  More  than  25  percent  of 
■>Tiitting  sewage-treatment  plants  In  the  United  States  have  been 
constructed  since  1933.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
result  of  chance  or  of  a  simple  natural  process  of  growth,  rather 
than  the  obvious  n?5?ult  of  the  artificial  stimulation  of  activities  In 
this  field  by  Federal  funds.  The  principle  of  grants-in-aid  to 
stimulate  special  types  of  local  endeavor  Is  of  covirse  not  new;  It 


has  been  applied  for  more  than  60  years  In  a  Tarlety  of  highway, 
navlgaUon.  reclamation,  public  health,  and  agricultural  projects. 

This  experience  leads  the  writer  to  suggest  that  perhaps  ttoe  most 
valuable  stimulus  for  correction  of  stream  pollution  Is  in  tht 
grant-in-aid  principle.     •      •      • 

In  other  words.  If  money  Is  the  key  to  stream -pollution  control, 
a  central  stimulation  of  activity — based,  of  course,  upon  a  reason- 
able balancing  of  convenience — offers  one  of  the  soundest  bssea 
for  future  success.  Correction  Is  cheap,  as  such  expenditures  go, 
but  the  InceuUve  has  been  missing. 


The  Rofed  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Tuesday.  February  13,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Woodrow  Wilson,  scholar  and 
statesman,  had  a  favorite  saying  in  reference  to  the  origin  of 
wars.  In  numerous  speeches,  delivered  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  he  said  that  he  had  known  of 
"governments  making  war  on  governments"  but  never  within 
the  range  of  his  reading  of  history  and  his  personal  observa- 
tions, had  he  known  of  "peoples  making  war  on  peoples." 
Oiu-  present  peace-loving  President.  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt, 
voiced  the  same  truism  in  a  different  linguistic  dress  when  he 
said  that  "war  by  governments  must  give  way  to  peace  by 
peoples."  The  idea  which  both  of  these  distinguished  states- 
men had  in  mind  was  that  wars  are  made  by  rulers  and  not  by 
the  peoples  who  comprise  nations.  A  legitimate  deduction 
from  the  truth  expressed  by  these  two  Presidents  is  that  if 
the  question  of  war  or  peace  were  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
peoples  of  the  various  countries  there  would  be  no  wars. 
Especially  would  this  seem  to  be  a  natural  and  Justifiable 
conclusion  at  the  present  time  when  the  people  all  around 
the  world  are  inexpressibly  weary  of  war,  weary  of  its  sicken- 
ing toll  of  young  manhood,  weary  of  its  heart-breaking  griefs 
and  back-breaking  costs,  weary  of  the  pain  It  puts  in  the 
hearts  of  mothers. 

What,  then,  may  I  ask.  is  the  most  effective  way  to  combat 
the  curse  of  war,  a  curse  so  hideous  and  terrible  that  even 
the  winner  loses?  The  way  to  cope  with  war  is  to  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  get  at  this  evil.  The  way  to  get  rid  of 
war  is  to  build  up  democracy.  If  the  people  of  all  the  coun- 
tries could  exercise  the  right  to  say  when  their  countries  shall 
enter  nondefensive  wars,  the  time  would  indeed  be  near  at 
hand  when  "war  by  governments"  would  give  way  to  "peace 
by  peoples." 

So  far,  the  right  to  make  that  vital  decision  has  not  been 
conferred  upon  any  people  in  the  world,  not  even  our  own. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  exercise  of  that  right  occurred 
during  the  World  War  when  the  people  of  Australia  were 
allowed  to  vote  on  conscription  in  a  Nation-wide  plebiscite. 
That  was  an  honest-to-goodness  referendum  and  presented  a 
vivid  illustration  of  democracy  at  work.  Citizens  of  Aus- 
tralia turned  out  at  the  polls  by  the  millions  and  conscrip- 
tion was  defeated  by  a  rather  small  margin. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  America,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
thai  five  Gallup  polls  have  shown  a  popular  majority  In 
favor  of  my  resolution  for  a  constitutional  referendum  on 
participation  in  foreign  wars,  we  still  have  a  situation  where 
our  democracy  stops  at  the  water's  edge.  Recently  my  home 
city,  Indianapolis,  was  in  a  furor  of  excitement  over  a  pro- 
posal by  the  city  to  purchase  the  privately  owned  water  plant 
which  furnishes  water  to  our  thousands  of  consumers,  and 
one  of  our  great  Indianapolis  newspapers  insisted  that  in  all 
honesty  and  fairness  the  question  should  be  decided  by  a 
referendum  to  the  people.  Yet  that  same  newspaper  vigor- 
ously and  uncompromisingly  opposes  letting  the  people  de- 
cide whether  our  sons  shall  be  sent  overseas  to  be  gassed 
and  shot  and  bayoneted  in  foreign  wars. 
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OTTS  COVnunCZNT   NOT  A   DEMOCRACY   AT  ALL 

In  its  foreign  relations  our  Government  is  not  a  democracy 
at  all.  but  a  pure  autocracy.  The  citizen  can  vote  on  the  elec- 
tion of  a  constable  or  a  dog  catcher,  the  location  of  a  pest- 
house,  or  the  purchase  of  a  water  plant,  but  he  has  no  vote  on 
the  greatest  and  most  tragic  of  all  questions,  the  question  that 
Involves  breaking  up  of  family  ties,  tearing  heartstrings 
asunder  and  hurling  our  precious  young  men  into  the  bloody 
chasm  of  foreign  war.  If  our  democracy  means  anything  at 
all.  if  it  has  any  force  and  vitality  whatever,  it  should  apply 
In  the  great  and  tragic  decisions  that  are  intertwined  with 
life  and  death,  as  well  as  in  such  minor  and  inconsequential 
matters  as  the  election  of  a  constable  or  dog  catcher,  or  the 
purchase  of  a  water  plant. 

If  a  start  is  to  be  made  toward  freeing  mankind  from  the 
yoke  of  war,  I  believe  the  United  States  will  have  to  take  the 
lead.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  anything  can  be  done  now  in  the 
direction  of  a  plebiscite  on  war  in  countries  that  are  under 
the  thumbs  of  dictators.  In  those  countries  the  Individual  is 
nothing  and  the  state  is  everjrthing  and  human  liberty  long 
since  burned  to  ashes  on  the  altar  of  totalitarianism.  The 
democracies  of  Europe  are  too  busily  engaged  checkmating 
the  dictators  to  give  any  time  or  attention  to  the  enlargement 
of  individual  rights,  and  it  is  seemingly  apparent  that  if  there 
is  ever  to  be  a  world-wide  movement  whereby  "war  by  govern- 
ments will  give  way  to  peace  by  peoples"  as  envisioned  by  our 
President,  that  movement  will  have  to  be  cradled  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
*tion  I  have  Introduced,  known  as  the  peace  amendment,  might 
Initiate  something  very  important  toward  breaking  the  war 
spell  and  turning  the  attention  of  the  world  from  human 
slaughter  to  the  peace  for  which  himianity  is  yearning  and 
for  which  millions  up>on  millions  are  pleading  in  their  daily 
prayers  to  the  throne  of  God.  America  is  the  most  influentisJ 
country  on  the  entire  earth,  and  its  geographical  position, 
detached  from  the  hatreds  and  enmities  of  the  Old  World, 
enables  It  to  accomplish  more  by  precept  and  example  in  set- 
ting the  fashion  of  the  world  than  could  possibly  be  ac- 
complished by  any  other  country.  If  America  should  decide 
to  let  our  people  vote  on  whether  or  not  we  shall  take  part  in 
foreign  wars  we  would  make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  peoples 
of  other  coimtries  who  would  be  encouraged  to  demand  the 
Eame  right,  and  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  believe  that 
this  growth  of  democratic  sentiment  in  many  lands  would  be 
the  most  effective  deterrent  of  war  that  could  be  imagined. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  situation  in  our  own 
country  In  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  war  power.  I  have 
said  that  in  our  foreign  relations  our  Government  is  not  a 
democracy  at  all.  but  a  pure  autocracy,  and  I  propose  now  to 
try  to  show  how  small  and  powerful  that  autocracy  really  is. 
I  propose  also  to  try  to  show  that  the  existing  provision  in  our 
Constitution  relating  to  the  declaration  of  war  is  not  a  de- 
pendable mechanism  in  registering  the  popular  will.  Under 
that  mechanism  America  can  be  plunged  into  the  most  hor- 
rible foreign  war  imaginable  by  the  votes  of  267  Members  of 
Congress,  comprising  a  bare  majority  in  both  branches,  but 
even  that  does  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  centralized 
control  of  our  foreign  relations,  for  the  reason  that  over  and 
obove  Congress,  singularly  influencing  and  overlording  it,  is 
one  individual  who  happens  at  any  given  time  to  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  So  highly  centralized  is  our 
Government  in  its  foreign  relations  and  so  subservient  to  the 
President  Is  Congreaa  In  its  war  psychology,  that  the  Presi- 
dent— any  President — could  get  the  country  Into  war  at  any 
time  it  lUitJB  his  inclination  or  purpose  to  do  so. 

WMKN  DCMOOACT  WAS  MmonKD  m  TliC  ItOVWt 

If  anyoiM  doubt«  this  let  him  remember  what  happened  in 
-th«  House  of  Rrpreflentatlvcs  on  January  10.  1038.  after  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Houm.  or  218  to  be  exact,  had 
iiiftnrd  a  dlKharge  petition  to  bring  my  resolution  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committe*  (or  debate  and  a  vote.  The  Preildent 
sent  a  letter  to  the  House,  which  was  read  by  the  Speaker, 
Askinf  the  Houjie  to  defeat  the  resoluUon,  and,  lo.  the  ma- 


jority changed  In  a  twinkling  to  a  minority  and  the  motion  to 
discharge  the  committee  was  defeated.  188  yeas  to  209  nays. 
In  narrating  these  facts  I  am  not  at  all  finding  fault  ^^nth 
the  President,  whose  sincerity  I  recognize,  but  if  a  President 
of  the  United  States  has  power  enough  to  prevent  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  character  from  even  being  discussed  in  Congress, 
Is  anyone  credulous  and  simple-minded  enough  to  suppose 
that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  our  legislative  body  to  adopt 
a  declaration  of  war  if  he  thought  the  time  had  come  for 
such  a  declaration?  With  the  war  power  lodged  where  it 
now  is,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  protection  to  the  Re- 
public against  involvement  in  war  if  a  modern  Napoleon 
should  appear  in  the  White  House. 

I  shall  now  undertake  to  show  by  some  concrete  illustra- 
tions why  I  think  the  existing  war  provision  in  the  American 
Constitution  is  a  defective  instrumentality  in  registering  the 
popular  will. 

Let  us  try  to  visualize  just  a  few  of  the  myriad  of  Influences 
and  pressiu"es  that  may  now  be  brought  to  bear  on  Congress 
to  force  a  declaration  of  war — influences  and  pressures  which 
might  be  effective  on  Congress  but  which  would  be  wholly 
ineffective  if  applied  to  the  Nation  under  the  war-referendum 
system. 

Illustration  No.  1:  Senator  John  Smith  has  a  brother  who 
Is  president  of  a  large  munitions  company.  The  brother  has 
visions  of  enormous  bonuses  certain  to  come  to  him  if  war  is 
declared.  If  Senator  Smith  were  a  judge  assigned  to  try  a 
case  under  such  circumstances  he  would  be  expected  to  dis- 
qualify himself,  but  as  a  Senator  he  is  under  no  such  com- 
pulsion and  he  ^ivill  have  a  vote  on  the  declaration  of  war. 

Illustration  No.  2:  Representative  John  Brown  owes  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  home  bank  at  Smithville,  his  loan 
being  subject  to  call.  The  Smithville  bank  is  affiliated  with 
a  great  big  bank  in  New  York  which  belongs  to  a  ring  of 
international  financiers.  The  New  York  bank  and  its  asso- 
ciates are  promoting  the  war  movement.  It  says  to  its 
Smithville  correspondent:  "Take  care  of  Congressman  Brown 
and  see  that  he  votes  right  on  the  declaration  of  war." 

Illustration  No.  3:  War  clouds  are  gathering  over  America 
and.  let  us  say.  Japan.  A  break  appears  imminent.  E>uring 
the  week  immediately  following  the  time  set  for  a  vote  in 
Congress  on  a  war  resolution  the  congressional  convention 
will  be  held  in  Congressman  John  Jones*  district,  and  Con- 
gressman Jones  is  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  Without 
the  support  of  the  SharpsviUe  Bugle,  the  leading  newspaper 
of  his  political  faith  in  the  district,  John  Jones  could  not  get 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  nomination.  The  Bugle  is 
violently  anti-Japanese,  and  is  demanding  that  Representa- 
tive Jones  vote  for  war. 

Dlustratlon  No.  4:  With  the  war  declaration  pending  In 
Congress  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  meets, 
and  in  its  assumed  capacity  to  speak  for  the  people  of  that 
sovereigrn  State,  it  adopts  a  resolution  in  the  form  of  a 
memorial  demanding  that  the  New  York  delegation  in  Con- 
gress. 2  Senators  and  45  Representatives,  shall  vote  for  war. 
The  action  of  the  letgislature  is  unanimous.  The  vote  of  the 
New  York  delegation  in  Congress  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
combined  votes  of  many  other  States.  If  it  is  cast  as  di- 
rected from  Albany,  it  will  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  war.  It 
is  known  that  ulterior  influences  were  very  busy  around 
Albany  before  the  legislature  took  action. 

A  THOUSAND    PRESSURES   TO    rORCE   WAR 

These  are  but  instances  of  many  forms  of  pressure  to  which 
Congress  may  be  subjected  in  wartimes.  A  thousand  other 
lllastratlons  could  be  given  of  special  pressures  that  might  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Congress  to  force  a  declaration  of  war, 
Influences  which  co\ild  not  pos.-.lbly  be  brought  to  boar  on  the 
country  at  large  in  a  referendum  on  war.  If  the  decision  of 
war  or  peace  were  left  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  country  the 
action  of  the  New  York  L(>sliilature  would  not  have  an  effrct 
altofether  out  of  proportion  to  Its  actual  Importance.  It 
might  have  a  little  influrnce  on  the  great  national  Jury  but 
It  assuredly  would  not  be  a  detemUnmg  factor  In  the  result. 
The  BharpNvillc  Bugle  might  bugle  to  its  heart's  content  but 
Its  raucous  calls  would  hardly  swing  a  nation. 
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There  Is  no  desire  or  Intent  In  this  recital  of  just  a  few  of 
the  ulterior  influences  that  may  now  operate  to  defeat  the 
popular  will,  to  speculate  on  how  John  Smith,  John  Brown, 
John  Jones,  and  the  New  York  delegation  would  vote  on  a 
declaration  of  war.  Giving  to  all  of  them  the  credit  of  being 
honest,  sincere,  and  patriotic  men  who  will  see  their  duty  and 
do  it,  nevertheless  it  must  be  obvious  to  everybody  that  such 
a  system  of  declaring  war  is  all  wrong. 

The  tendency  of  governments  all  around  the  world  is  to  go 
centripetal  at  an  amazing  rate.  Nineteen  democracies  have 
died  since  the  World  War,  and  with  them  have  died  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  common  people  of  those  countries. 
Centralization  is  the  order  of  governmental  development 
everywhere.  Too  often  all  power  is  being  centralized  in 
tyrants  who  play  with  the  lives  of  their  subjects  as  they  would 
with  so  many  toys,  moving  them  here,  there,  and  yonder  on 
war's  checkerboard,  using  them  as  cannon  fodder  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  humane  considerations.  Is  it  not  our 
bounden  duty,  as  citizens  of  the  only  great  free  government 
left  on  earth,  to  do  all  we  can  to  counteract  this  evil  tendency? 
The  way  to  counteract  it  is  to  build  up  democracy. 

DEFENSE  WARS  AND  POLICT   WARS 

There  are  defense  wars  and  there  are  policy  wars.  If  the 
defense  of  our  homes  and  firesides  were  the  issue,  all  America 
would  rally  to  the  colors  and  a  referendum  would  not  be 
expected  or  required.  But  when  It  comes  to  deciding  whether 
it  is  the  best  policy  to  send  our  boys  overseas  to  fight  in  wars 
of  alien  origin  over  boundary  disputes  and  blood  feuds,  those 
who  have  to  suffer  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  and  to  bear  the  awful 
burdens  and  costs  and  griefs  of  war  should  have  something  to 
say  about  it.  The  principal  suid  not  the  agent  should  make 
the  .decision,  and  in  this  case  the  principal  is  the  130.000,000 
people  who  comprise  the  American  nation.  The  only  place  to 
decide  this  question  of  transcendent  importance  is  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  ballot  booths,  where  every  voter  will  be  alone  with 
Ills  Maker.  In  that  way  we  shall  have  a  verdict  that  will  truly 
represent  the  combined  judgment  and  conscience  of  America. 

WOMEN    NOW   HA\-Z  NO  VOICE  ON   WAR 

In  reaching  that  verdict  women,  under  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  will  have  an  equal  vote  with  men.  And  why  should 
not  women  have  a  right  to  vote  on  a  declaration  of  war? 
Women  go  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to 
bring  our  boys  into  the  world.  Why  should  not  they  have 
something  to  say  as  to  whether  their  flesh  and  blood  shall  be 
hurled  into  the  hell  of  a  foreign  conflict?  In  the  present  Con- 
gress only  7  of  the  531  Members  are  women,  so  you  see  how 
pathetically  impotent  is  the  opportunity  afforded  to  give 
expression  to  whatever  may  be  women's  viewpoint  on  any 
particular  war  proposal. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  If  this  proposed  amend- 
ment giving  the  people  a  right  to  vote  on  entering  nondefen- 
sive  wars  is  written  into  the  Constitution,  it  will  keep  us  out 
of  ell  foreign  wars,  and,  indeed,  out  of  all  wars,  unless  occa- 
sion might  arise  to  wage  a  war  of  defense,  which  is  highly 
improbable.  If  then  the  peoples  of  other  lands,  inspired  by 
our  example,  should  succeed  in  getting  a  similar  vote  on  war, 
the  foundation  would  be  laid  for  world-\vide  peace  and 
security.  Meanwhile  there  would  be  no  impairment  of  our 
national  defense  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  for  under  the 
very  terms  of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  if 
America  or  any  other  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Is  attacked  or  invaded  the  referendum  could  not  be  invoked; 
nor  Is  there  anything  about  the  amendment  that  would 
control  or  limit  the  President's  power  as  Commander  In  Chief 
after  war  Is  declared.  It  would  only  curtail  the  President's 
poni'er  to  grt  us  Into  war  by  allowing  the  people  to  decide  that 
cjuestlon,  except  when  our  country  Is  attacked  or  In  peril  of 
attack.  This  li  a  wise  limitation,  since  a  constitutional 
amrndmrnt  is  not  Intended  for  a  day,  or  for  a  generation , 
but  fur  the  long-ransc  future,  and  sometime  wc  may  have  a 
Preuldent  of  dictatorial  bent  who  Is  determined  to  get  us  into 
war  for  personal  aggrandltement.  With  the  war  power 
vested  as  it  now  Is,  a  dictatorial,  war-mad  President  would 
find  the  setting  exactly  to  his  llklDf. 
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Modem  means  of  communication  In  all  civilized  coimtries. 
where  the  fast  trains,  telegraph,  telejdione,  airplanes,  and 
radio  have  annihilated  time  and  space,  have  made  referen- 
dums  on  war  possible  and  practicable.  I  am  In  favor  of  the 
United  States  taking  the  lead  in  makmg  provision  In  Its 
Constitution  for  such  a  referendum,  except  In  the  case  of 
attack  or  invasion.  I  am  for  this  because  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  measure  of  elemental  justice  to  our  own  people  and  a 
logical  conclusion  of  our  great  charter  of  freedom,  the  Bill 
of  Rights;  but  I  am  for  it  even  more  because  I  think  It  would 
create  a  peace  consciousness  In  every  coimtry  and  would  set 
an  example  to  inspire  war-sick  nations  aroimd  the  globe  to 
break  the  war  psychosis  that  is  driving  the  world  to  the  brink 
of  destruction.  I  fervently  believe  that  it  would  go  a  long 
way  to  stabilize  the  peace  of  America  and  the  peace  of  the 
world. 


Amending  the  Wagner  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1940 


EDITORIAIj  from  the   ST.   LOUIS   STAR-TIMiS 


Mr.  HENNINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  re- 
cently published  in  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times: 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times] 

AMENDING    THE    WAGNER    ACT 

The  Wagner  Act  changes  proposed  yesterday  by  a  majority  of 
the  Smith  Investigating  committee,  clearly  go  so  far  toward  emascu- 
lation of  the  law.  In  the  gulise  of  "amendment."  that  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
\ifacturers  are  ungrateful  Indeed  if  they  do  not  rally  round  with 
hearty  cheers  for  the  three  committee  members  supporting  them. 

Some  of  the  proposed  amendments  are  desirable.  Administra- 
tive procedure  would  be  speeded  up  by  the  recommendation  that 
the  right  of  appeal  against  an  Intermediate  finding  be  limited  to 
30  days.  The  proposal  that  the  Wagner  Act  could  not  be  Invoked 
by  fewer  than  20  percent  of  employees  would  eliminate  some  border- 
line cases.  The  suggestion  that  a  Labor  Board  decision,  once  con- 
firmed, would  be  binding  for  a  year  would  save  an  employer  from 
ceaseless  bickering. 

But  other  proposed  amendments  show  plainly  which  way  th« 
wind  was  blowing  when  the  committee  majority  voted  Its  recom- 
TQendallons. 

The  committee  would  strike  out  the  language  of  the  Wagner  Act 
v.-hlch  characterizes  the  denial  of  collective  bargaining  as  a  prollSo 
cause  of  strikes  and  declaies  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Is 
to  encourage  industrial  peace  through  guaranteeing  coUectlve 
bai'gainlng. 

It  would  split  the  prosecuting  function  from  the  Judicial  function 
by  making  the  new  Labor  Board  a  purely  Judicial  agency  and  set- 
ting up  a  single  administrator  to  file  complaints,  prosecute  cases 
before  trial  examiners,  and,  finally,  to  apply  for  enforcement  In  tlia 
circuit  couns  of  appeals. 

It  would  require  the  Labor  Board  In  its  hearings  to  follow  tha 
strict  Judicial  rules  of  evidence,  "so  far  as  practicable,"  observed  la 
United  States  district  courts. 

The  first  of  these  proposals  would  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  Wag- 
rer  Act.  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  in  holding  tho  law  constitutional 
iQ  the  Jones  &  Laughlln  cese  In  1937.  leaned  heavily  on  the  dec- 
l;jratlon  of  Congress  that  labor  disputes  could  have  a  clear  effect 
en  Interetate  commerce.  To  eliminate  the  section  of  the  act  cltmg 
tenial  of  collective  bargaining  as  a  cause  of  strikes  might  destroy 
the  theory  on  which  the  law  was  deemed  legal. 

The  necond  and  third  propo«als  would  harass  the  administration 
t  f  the  Inw  by  forcing  a  dlvlalon  of  powers  and  the  observance  of 
i.a,n.pUttlng  rules  of  evidence,  which  are  required  for  no  other 
sdinlnistratlvc  sgrncy  of  the  Federal  Oovernment, 

A  IrcmendJiUn  wave  of  abuse  and  condemnation  hM  b«tn  vtnt^d 
on  the  N,  L.  R.  B  because  Jt  combined  pros<»cutlng,  fact-finding, 
and  Mifijfcement  functions  wllhln  one  body.  Dut  the  InUrstst* 
Commcrc«»  C<>mml>»»on,  the  Federal  Tradn  CommUwlon,  sad  nu- 
niifous  othfr  qua*l-judlclsl  agencies  operou  in  exactly  the  earn* 
%ty  Thi-  Buprtme  Court  has  shown  that  when  and  if  fucb  power 
Is  abusfrd  the  Board  will  be  overruled  and  reprimanded. 

Tlie  name  is  true  of  the  "rules  of  evidence"  amendment.  TM 
administration  of  a  eompUoated  law  la  tb*  dlAcult  flald  of  labor 
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relations  WJl  b«  wrecked  If  the  meticulous,  precise,  formal  pro- 
cedure of  Federal  courts  must  be  followed.  The  Logan-Walters 
bJlI.  seeklitcr  to  force  all  admlnJstratJTc  agencies  to  follow  these 
rules,  has  been  held  up  In  Congress  because  of  the  danger  that  Its 
ecectment  would  disrupt  the  vital  work  of  these  agencies.  But  the 
Smith  committee  majority  proposes  to  apply  It  to  the  Labor  Board 
alcre. 

In  other  anwndmmts  the  eonunlttee  exposes  its  basic  antagonism 
to  the  Wagner  Act  "by  proposing,  in  effect,  an  exemption  for  any 
employer  who  can  persuade  a  minority  of  his  workers  to  engage  in 
•  factional  dilute:  by  allowing  an  employer  to  claim  he  is  bar- 
pilntng  collectively  even  if  his  sole  act  Is  to  meet  with  his  workers, 
then  refuse  their  demands  and  refuse  a  counter  offer  of  his  own;  by 
depriving  of  the  Wagner  Act's  protection  any  striker  gtillty  of 
Willfully  vlt^tlng  any  law. 

The  enactment  of  these  proposals  by  Congress  would  be  unthink- 
able If  labor  were  united  in  defense  of  what,  until  recently,  all 
branches  recognlaed  as  labor's  Magna  Carta.  It  Is  difficult  to 
believe,  even  now.  that  Congress  will  pass  the  more  vicious  amend- 
ments. Yet  what  will  happen  when  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O. 
are  split  wide  apart  by  their  short-sighted  bickering  leaders — when 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  wants  certain  amendments  for  its  own  protection 
and  may  make  trades — is  in  the  realm  of  speculation. 

But  neither  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  nor  the  public  should  be 
under  any  misapprehension  about  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendments.  Their  predominant  effect,  as  the  committee  minority 
declares,  •"would  eviscerate  the  (Wagner)  Act  and  deprive  labor 
of  guaranties  which  are  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  struggle  and 
hard^ip." 


Payment  of  Income  Tax  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  Persons  Domiciled  in  Massachusetts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1940 


LETTER    PROM   THB   COMMISSIONER    OF   CORPORATION   AND 
TAXATION   OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
received  by  me  from  the  commissioner  of  corporations  and 
taxation  of  Massachusetts: 

THX  COMMOirWrEALTH  OF  MASSACH  UUEI'IS, 
Dl3>AETMCNT  OF  COKPORATIONS   AND  TAXATION, 

State  House.  Boston,  March  S,  1940. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washint/ton,  D.  C. 

Dkas  CoNoasssMAN.  It  appears  clearly  that  Inhabitants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, wherever  they  physically  may  be.  are  subject  to  the 
Massachusetts  Income  tax.  It  Is  equally  true  that  those  who 
are  domiciled  In  the  District  of  Colxunbla  are  liable  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  tax. 

The  question  of  determining  whether  a  person  who  has  Indicated 
an  intention  of  retaining  his  domicile  in  Massachusetts  but  is 
physically  present  in  the  District  of  Colxunbla  for  a  major  portion 
of  the  year  U  domiciled  In  Massachusetts  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia la  a  matter  of  fact  after  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
which  can  be  presented  In  a  given  case. 

Speaking  generally,  domicile  is  where  a  person  Intends  tt  to  be, 
provided  bis  acts  Indicate  that  that  Is  bis  intention.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  District  of  Columbia,  because  it  has  a  tax  on  those  who 
are  domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  caxmot  tax  an  Inhabitant 
ot  Massachuastu  nor  can  Massachusetts,  because  it  taxes  only  those 
domlcUsd  in  Massachusetts,  tax  an  inhabitant  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  dear  that  a  person  cannot  have  but  one  domicile. 
It  Is  well  establisbsd  that  b«  cannot  have  a  domicile  for  voting 
purposes  and  another  domicile  for  tax-paying  purposes.  He  can- 
not have  a  domlclls  for  gstieral  living  purposes  and  a  domicile 
somewhere  else.  These  doctrines,  however,  cannot  be  loosely  ap- 
plied as  tlie  dreumetanoes  of  each  individual  must  control  in  the 
ultimate  determination  of  where  bis  domicile  is. 

VvvrTone  mtjst  bave  a  domicile.  The  domicile  of  origin  persists 
longer  than  any  other  domicile  and  Is  the  most  easily  regained. 
My  own  thought  In  the  matter  is  that  it  would  not  bt  difflcult  to 
prove  that  most  of  the  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  have  retained  their  voting  rights  in  Msssechxisetts, 
and  therefore  have  astablishei  their  responsibilities  toward  that 
Btau  in  tax  payments  and  other  ways.  are.  despite  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  physically  present  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  major 
part  of  the  year,  alllt  Innabttanu  of  Massachusetts. 

Ij9  respect  to  a  singls  person  who  will  go  to  the  Dtstrtet  of 
Oolumhkt  «itiMr  to  work  far  aa  elective  or  appointed  oOdal,  or 


for  that  matter  under  civil  service,  he  undoubtedly  does  not  aban- 
don his  Massachusetts'  domicile.  The  logic  against  such  an  aban- 
donment Is  strong  because  the  right  to  vote  is  an  Important  privi- 
lege In  the  eyes  of  Americans,  and  the  assumption  is  that  they  will 
not  under  any  circumstances  give  it  up.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
I>erson  Is  earning  his  livelihood  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
primarily  is  a  governmental  center  and  not  a  Jurisdiction  such  as 
Is  true  of  the  States  presupposes  that  there  is  a  limit  to  that 
employment,  and  when  it  is  completed  the  person  will  return 
heme. 

Speaking  now  In  general  terms.  It  Is  my  thoxight  that,  aside 
from  some  very  unusual  cases,  all  Inhabitants  of  Massachusetts, 
that  is.  those  who  have  persisted  in  fUlng  an  Inconie-tax  return 
here  and  voting  here,  even  though  they  are  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  should  resist  by  noncompliance  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  tax  law.  The  District  of  Columbia  cannot  tax  non- 
residents because  their  law  Is  not  broad  enough  for  that.  It  can 
only  tax  Inhabitants  and  those  are  persons  who  are  actually 
domiciled  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  a  general  thing,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  one  who  wishes  to  retain  bis  domicile  in  Massa- 
chusetts should  not  under  any  drctimstances  file  an  Income-tax 
return  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  District  of  Columbia 
seems  to  lae  weak  in  any  provision  of  its  law  for  a  person  subse- 
quent to  Iselng  declared  not  subject  to  Its  law  to  recover  any 
money. 

It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  would  have  a 
very  strong  case  where  a  person,  let  us  say.  left  Boston,  went  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  perhaps  undetermined  as  to  whether  he 
would  return  or  not,  who  sulssequently  started  the  practice  of  law, 
married,  and  under  this  set  of  circumstances  unquestionably  domi- 
cile had  been  established  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  a  Congressman,  however,  who  moved  his 
family  to  Washington  and  stayed  there  12  months  of  the  year 
cculd  he  held  to  be  domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the 
first  place  I  doubt  very  much  If  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  could 
elect  a  person  domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  Congress- 
man from  Massachusetts.  Those  who  were  employed  by  the  Con- 
gressman so  elected,  even  though  they  ppent  12  months  in  Washing- 
ton, provided  they  were  In  fact  domiciled  In  Massachusetts  before 
entering  up>on  employment  with  the  Congressman  in  Washington, 
unquestionably  could  not  t>e  held  to  be  domiciled  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and,  therefore,  subject  to  that  tax.  This  same  rule  would 
apply  to  practically  all  of  those  who  are  employed  in  Washington  In 
a  governmental  way  If,  as  I  have  indicated,  they  were  originally 
without  question  domiciled  in  Massachusetts.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  gone  to  Washington,  p)ossibly  retired  for  one  reason 
or  another  from  governmental  service,  and  established  themselves  In 
a  profession  or  a  business,  might  clearly  be  held,  particularly  If 
they  had  married  or  had  their  families  there,  to  be  domiciled  In  that 
jurisdiction. 

In  any  event,  no  Inhabitant  of  Massachiisetts  can  be  subject  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  tax  and.  therefore,  there  would  be  no  re- 
quirement to  pay  the  Federal  tax,  the  State  tax.  and  the  District 
tax.  The  District  of  Columbia  tax  law  Is  the  same  as  Massachu- 
setts In  that  It  applies  only  to  those  domiciled  within  the  juris- 
diction as  a  person  cannot  be  domiciled  In  Massachusetts  and  also 
be  dcmlcUed  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  other  words,  he 
cannot  have  but  one  domicile.  Therefore,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  two  jurisdictions  taxing  hlmi. 

My  suggestion  Is  to  advise  all  those  who  may  seek  information 
from  you  to  refuse  to  file  a  District  of  Columbia  Income  tax  if  in 
fact  they  were  domiciled  In  Massachusetts,  arc  flJmg  a  Massa- 
chusetts' income-tax  return,  and  are  on  the  voting  list  of  any  city 
or  town  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  event  this  does  not  answer  your  Inquiry,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  advise  you  further. 
Cordially  yo\us, 

Hrrnrr  F,  Lowo, 
CommUaioner  of  Corporations  and  Taxation, 


Retired  Railroaders  Support  Wheeler-Lea  Railroad 

Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENKSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TueMday.  March  12,  1940 


nmaovanon  or  ths  DrrcRivATZoif  al  railwat  AasociATioif 


Mr,  VAN  21ANDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  from  their  many 
years  of  service  and  loyalty  as  employees  of  the  major  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  the  International  Railway  Auocla- 
tlon  with  a  membership  of  637  retired  men  adopted  on  Febni- 
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ary  12,  1940,  the  following  resolution  evidencing  their  whole- 
hearted support  of  S.  2003 — the  Wheeler-Lea  bill. 

Through  their  secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  Nrsbitt,  451  Sixth  Street 
North.  St.  P.'tersbuig,  F^a.,  I  have  been  furnished  this  resolu- 
tion and  advised  that  the  Inteniational  Railway  Association 
is  an  organization  foimcd  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  retired 
railroad  employees  on  the  railroad  pension  rolls  to  keep  in 
touch  with  railroad  problems  and  do  what  they  can  to  advance 
the  interests  of  both  the  railroads  and  their  employees. 

The  expression  from  this  group  of  retired  men  is  typical  of 
the  support  that  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  is  receiving  from  the 
railroad  employees  of  the  Nation  in  addition  to  similar  sup- 
port from  the  farmers  and  the  business  and  professional  men 
of  the  country. 

The  resolution  follows: 

The  members  of  the  International  Railway  A.'^soclatlon  are  re- 
tired rail'-cad  men,  who  retain  their  interest  In  the  gn"eat  Industry 
to  which  they  have  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives.  They  are 
proud  of  their  long  connection  with  a  business  affected  with  a 
public  Interest,  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  Without 
eC3c:ent  tranrportatlon,  no  people  can  be  prosperous:  without  a  fair 
degree  of  prcsperlty  no  nation  can  long  survive.  There  are  several 
usctui  agencies  of  transjxirtaticn,  each  having  its  place  In  what 
should  be  a  v.ell -ordered  system  by  which  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  the  movement  of  people  may  be  brought  about  with  dxie  regard 
to  economy  and  efflcloncy.  Of  all  these,  the  railroads  are  by  far 
the  moet  Important,  since  they  furnish  the  only  form  of  trans- 
portation capable  of  serving  every  section  of  the  country,  every  day 
of  the  year,  v.ith  respect  to  every  commodity,  without  limitations 
as  to  lerigth  of  haul. 

The  railroads  are  Kclf-suppcrtlng;  they  ark  for  no  subsidies;  they 
Fcek  no  .special  favors.  They  employ  a  mllllcn  men,  they  pay  good 
wages  and  they  rccosnlze  the  right  of  employees  to  bargain  ccl- 
lec'tively.  They  pay  almost  a  million  dollars  a  day  In  real  taxes 
for  the  support  of  schools  and  other  activities  of  local.  State,  and 
national  governments.  They  care  for  their  aged  and  unemployed. 
The  railroads  make  no  demand  upon  the  Government  except  that 
they  may  be  permitted  to  carry  on  business  upon  fair  and  equal 
terms  with  their  competitors.  This  statement  means  only  that 
there  should  be  equality  of  treatment  with  respect  to  subsidies, 
taxation,  and  regulation. 

To  this  end,  they  favor  the  enactment  of  such  amendments  to 
the  laws  governing  transportation  as  will  rcgtiiate  all  alike,  so  far 
as  the  character  of  the  business  will  permit.  Such  an  act  Is  the 
bin  now  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  known  as  S  2009. 
If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  substantially  In  the  form  In  which  It 
passed  both  House  and  Senate  at  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress.  In  addition  to  minor  matters  of  some  Importance, 
It  will  accomplish  four  significant  ends: 

1.  It  will  pledge  the  Cungress  to  a  policy  of  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  forms  of  transportation,  and  direct  the  regulating 
authority  so  to  administer  the  law  aa  to  bring  this  about. 

2.  It  will  subject  water  carriers  to  reasonable  regulation  by  the 
same  body  that  regulates  the  railroads,  the  pipe  lines,  and  the 
highway  carriers,  thereby  putting  an  end  to  secret  and  discrimina- 
tory rates  in  the  field  of  water  transport. 

3.  It  win  improve  the  machinery  for  effecting  railroad  consolida- 
tions, where  the  public  Interest  requires  such  action. 

4.  It  will  provide  for  a  competent  and  Impartial  board  of  experts 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  Investigate  and  report  upon 
the  subject  of  subsidies  and  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  integra- 
tion as  among  the  different  transportation  agencies. 

Our  Interest  In  the  business  which  has  been  our  life  work  moves 
us  to  urge  the  Members  of  CODgress  to  support  this  bill,  which 
represents  a  long  step  forward  in  the  process  of  Improving  condi- 
tions in  an  industry  which.  If  restored  to  health,  will  lead  the  way 
to  complete  business  recovery. 


I  Crop-Control  Beneficiaries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  «» 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM   TIIE   KIWAlfZC    (IIX  )    STAR-COURIER   OF 

MARCH  6,  IMO 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  RtcoRO,  I  Include  the  following  editorial,  which 
was  published  in  the  Star-Courier,  Kewanee,  111.,  on  March  6, 
1940: 


(From  the  Kewanee   (111.)   Star-Courier  of  March  6,  1940] 

CKOP-CONTROL    BENmCIARIES 

The  A.  A.  A.  checks  which  filtered  Into  Illinois  for  cooperation 
with  the  1937  New  Deal  farm  program  have  been  small  In  size. 
Tills  last  large-scale  pay  out  has  enriched  life-insurance  companies, 
farm  land  banks,  and  mortgagors  who  have  become  large  farm 
operators  as  the  result  of  depression  foreclosures. 

Lirgest  A.  A.  A.  benefit  check  for  1937  crop  control  was  the 
$257,095  paid  to  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  The  Pruden- 
tial ;[n5urance  Co.  collected  $231,158  from  the  A.  A.  A.;  the  Equi- 
table. $206,962;  Travelers,  $211,521;  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Omaha. 
$134,139:  •  •  •  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  $103,925; 
United  States  Sugar  Corporation.  $68,893;  Bank  of  North  Dakota, 
$83,411;  and  so  through  the  list  of  life-insurance  companies,  banks. 
liquidation  receiverships,  and  land  banks. 

This  is  the  last  Santa  Claus  outpouring  of  this  sort  for  soil 
con.scrvation.  These  payments  v/ere  obligated  before  Congress 
amended  the  A.  A.  A.  in  1938  to  prohibit  the  pajTnent  of  more 
than  $10,000  to  any  single  person  or  corpxjration.  This  limitation 
was  imposed  when  farmers,  who  expected  to  benefit  first  and  last 
from  crop  payments,  discovered  that  life-insurance  companies  and 
large  corporations  took  the  big  money  from  the  A.  A.  A.  and  left 
only  an  average  of  about  $75  for  the  Individual  farmer. 

The  shift  of  land  ownership  through  foreclosure  and  depression 
put  corporatlcns  first  as  A.  A.  A.  farm  beneficiaries.  The  A.  A.  A. 
and  every  Washington  agricultural  program  was  designed  to  benefit 
farmers,  which  quarter-million-dollar  payments  to  llie-lnstirance 
co.T'panles  and  land  banks  do  not  directly  benefit. 

Croi>  control  Is  not  making  many  converts  among  stock  breeders, 
judging  from  the  p>oll  of  200.000  stockmen  by  the  Breeder's  Gazette, 
their  trad'?  publication.  Replies  to  200,000  questionnaires  by  the 
Breeder's  Grazette  revealed  the  following  answers  and  comments  by 
this  leading  stock  publication: 


Percent 

Yea 

No 

PhotiM  produption  bo  eontrnllod? 

2fi 
27 
22 

77 

74 

Should  ttavmonts  he  made  for  soil  consorvationT 

73 

.'^liould  I'nitod  .^tiitos  niaki'  jisiritv  pa\nncnts  to  farmrrs? 

78 

Would  you  pivo  tip  all  farm  U-uefits  pajiiictts  in  the  interest  of  a 
balanced  Budgi't? 

23 

"The  livestock  farmers  of  America  stand  3  to  1  In  favor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent agriculture.  They  voted  la  that  ratio  against  controlled 
pioductlon.     Tliey  want  a  free  farming  enterprise. 

"They  stand  3  to  1  against  takln:j  pay  lor  conserving  their  soil. 
Animal  husbandmen  are  bent  on  Irrprovlng  their  soils  anyhow  and 
will  take  their  reward  from  the  Increased  productivity  of  their  acres. 

■  Stockmen  record  their  opinions  a  little  stronger  than  3  to  1  as 
not  wanting  to  be  on  the  parity  dole.  The  so-called  farmer's  tariff 
Is  a  delusion. 

"Our  farmers,  3  to  1,  would  give  up  all  subsidies  whatsoever  If  that 
billion  were  entered  In  the  national  ledger  ps  agriculture's  contri- 
bution to  a  balanced  Budget.  Replies  to  the  questionnaire  express 
a  stout  lalth  in  the  future  of  agriculture  and  of  America.  The  stock 
farmer  has  faith  In  his  business  and  In  himself  to  Institute  adequate 
recovery." 


How  You  Gonna  Keep  Them  Working  the  Farm 
When  the  Census  Man  Comes  Around 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  In  the  years  Just  after 
the  World  War.  one  of  the  popular  songs  asked  the  question, 
"How  you  gonna  keep  them  down  on  the  farm  after  they've 
seen  Parec?"  This  year  the  farmers  are  wondering,  "How 
you  gonna  keep  them  working  the  farm  after  they've  seen  the 
cemus?" 

It  is  enough  to  drive  folks  right  Into  the  city,  Just  to  escape 
the  flood  of  questions  Uncle  Sam's  curiosity  shop  Is  pouring 
out.  Starting  In  during  Aprll.'Jait  at  the  time  when  most 
farm  folks  are  starting  to  do  their  spring  plowing  and  plant- 
ing, the  census  takers  will  be  making  their  roimds.  All  they 
want  to  know  is  almost  everything.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  questions  are  on  the  list,  and  every  farmer  it  expected  to 
answer  them. 
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Apparently.  Uncle  Sam  Is  not  exactly  naive.  Accompany- 
ing the  census  questions  sent  out  to  the  Nation's  farming  pop- 
ulation Is  a  letter  asking  the  farmers  and  their  families  to 
receive  the  census  taker  with  a  "cooperative  attitude  and  a 
cheerful  friendly  greeting." 

Some  of  the  miscellaneous  items  that  our  New  Deal  friends 
want  to  know  require  the  assistance  of  an  encyclopedia,  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  and  a  very  hopeful  disposition.  For 
example,  someone  in  Washington  wants  to  know  how  old 
every  calf  and  every  colt  on  the  old  farm  has  gotten  to  be  by 
this  springtime.  Someone  else  would  like  to  find  out  how  much 
the  help  were  paid.  Among  other  obscure  items,  the  census 
asks  farmers  to  write  in  their  acreage  of  escarole  and  kohl- 
rabi. A  trip  to  the  ordinary  small  dictionary  will  not  tell 
you  ansrthing  about  escarole.  but  it  seems  that  kohlrabi  is  a 
race  of  cabbage  which  is  a  twin  brother  to  cauliflower.  Some 
census  takers  may  well  be  warned  to  look  out  for  themselves 
in  their  Journeys  to  the  farm  land,  for  fear  of  contracting  a 
few  kohlrabi  ears  at  the  hands  of  indignant  farmers. 

After  the  farmer  has  told  Uncle  Sam's  busybodies  about 
how  much  acreage  he  has  plowed  and  how  much  he  has 
plowed  under,  he  can  spend  a  little  time  counting  the  number 
of  his  sows  which  are  In  the  well-known  delicate  condition. 
After  the  farmer  has  explained  why  his  hens  have  not  been 
laying  with  the  expected  frequency,  he  can  go  on  to  tell 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  frog  farmer.  If  he  happens  to  be 
cne,  all  the  time  he  has  spent  in  answering  all  the  questions 
up  to  page  seven  are  a  waste  of  time,  because  he  did  not  have 
to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  in  the  first  place. 

We  do  not  really  have  to  worry  about  this,  though,  because 
there  are  not  supposed  to  be  any  frog  fanners  in  this  coun- 
try. In  fact.  If  the  Government  Insists  on  getting  answers  to 
all  the  fool  questions  it  put  into  this  census,  there  are  not 
going  to  be  any  farmers  of  any  kind  in  this  country. 

But  we  do  not  really  have  to  kick  about  it.  we  Republicans, 
because  there  is  one  good  thing  about  this  farm  census,  it 
will  make  an  awful  lot  of  Republican  votes. 


Edward  W.  Patterson 


^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueiday,  March  12,  1940 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  extends  to  the 
devoted  wife  and  children  of  former  Congressman  Edward 
W.  Pattenon.  of  Kansas,  sincere  axul  earnest  ssonpathy  upon 
the  passing  of  this  loved  one. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  bom  October  4,  1895;  served  with  the 
American  Elxpcditlonary  Forces  in  Prance;  graduated  from 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1922;  married 
Miss  Leah  Kennedy,  of  Cofleyvllle.  Kans.  There  are  two 
children.  Patricia  and  James.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Pittsburg.  Kans.;  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Crawford  County.  Kans..  in  1926;  and  was  elected  to  the 
Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses. 

I  am  honored  In  having  the  privilege  of  pajring  tribute  to 
"Pat,"  one  of  the  finest  characters  and  most  lovable  men  I 
have  served  with  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  always  anxious  to  help  a  friend,  and  the  influence  of  his 
upright,  unselfish  character  will  remain,  as  will  his  memory, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Kansas  and  those  with  whom 
he  served  here. 

He  possessed  the  sincere,  militant,  patriotic  Kansas  spirit; 
earnest,  aggressive,  and  fearless,  he  labored  for  the  good  of 
the  common  people  and  never  disappointed  them.  He  served 
his  country  well.  His  district,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  have 
lost  an  able  lawyer,  a  valuable  legislator,  and  I  have  lost  one 
of  my  beat  friends. 

I  admired  his  courage,  ability,  and  patriotism  as  a  soldier, 
pclvmte  citizen,  and  public  servant.    As  an  orator  and  debater, 


he  was  Inspiring  and  was  always  on  the  people's  side.  He 
was  forever  reminding  us  of  the  plight  of  the  poor  in  his 
district  known  as  the  Tto^iicAn.*;  of  Kansas.  "Come  down  into 
the  third  district."  he  would  say,  "away  from  more  favored 
sections  made  prosperous  by  agriculture,  oil,  and  industnes. 
and  I  will  show  you  people  living  under  conditions  of  which 
you  cannot  conceive,  poverty  indescribable,  and  human  misery 
such  as  exists  in  few  parts  of  this  country." 

It  was  for  these  unfortunate  people  that  Ed  Patterson 
arduously  worked  at  home  and  in  Washington,  bearing  no 
malice,  no  hatred,  no  ill  will,  but  with  a  burning  desire  and 
determination,  and  a  philosophical  indifference  to  conse- 
quences. He  was  always  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right  for 
all  of  the  people,  particularly  those  who  most  needed  it  and 
could  not  speak  for  themselves. 

He  has  left  an  example  we  all  may  emulate.  The  memory 
of  his  worth  and  work  accentuates  the  promise  and  the  hope 
which  leads  us  to  the  heights  of  our  best  selves.  It  is  my 
prayer  that  this  noble,  generous,  thoughtful  friend  of  hu- 
manity will  have  eternal  happiness  in  the  realm  of  his 
Creator. 

Good-bye.  good  friend. 

In  Gods  good   time. 

In  Gods  good  clime. 
We'll  meet  again. 
And   In  Uiat  land 

Where  we  shall  know 

No   pain,   no   woe. 
Well  understand. 


Preserving  American  Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY,  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  PAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  delivered  by 
me  over  the  radio  on  February  22,  1940: 

X  bop«  to  b«  one  of  the  relatively  few  speakers  on  the  air  thl» 
evening  who  will  not  depend  entirely  for  hla  text  and  •ubject 
matter  upon  George  Washington's  famous  admonition  concerning 
the  avoidance  of  foreign  entanglements.  Not  that  I  do  not  belle\-e 
In  the  practical  wisdom  of  that  warning:  I  believe  In  It  with  all 
my  heart:  I  think  it  la  just  as  aoiwd  today  as  It  was  when  our 
revered  first  President  uttered  it.  But  I  grow  a  Uttl«  weary  of 
speakers  who  take  a  quotation  from  long  ago  and  make  a  theme 
•ong  out  of  It  without  looking  at  It,  turning  It  over,  and  applylnK  it 
in  the  light  of  the  fact*  of  today. 

I  do  not  want  alliances  with  countries  which  either  already  havw 
wars  on  their  hands  or  have  a  demonstrated  facility  for  getting 
into  dlfflcultlea  with  their  neighbors.  I  want  this  co\intry  to  pre- 
serve Us  neutrality  and  to  stay  at  peace.  I  ehall  do  everything  In 
my  power  as  a  citizen,  as  a  leader  In  my  home  bailiwick,  and  as  a 
Congressman  to  pursue  and  encourage  that  policy.  I  realize,  how- 
ever, that  In  such  a  complicated  situation  as  we  face  today  we 
cannot  preserve  otir  neutrality  merely  by  proclaiming  it,  or  by 
quoting  and  reiterating  the  famous  sayings  of  our  forefathers.  I 
realize,  too,  that  we  cannot  remain  at  peace  by  doing  the  ostrich 
act — that  1».  by  sticking  oui  heads  in  a  hole  in  order  not  to  see 
what  U  going  on  around  us.  8o  I  urge  not  only  that  we  preserve 
our  neutrality  and  stick  doggedly  to  a  policy  of  nonintervention 
in  the  present  wars  but  also  that  we  look  frankly,  studiously  and 
critically  at  the  Influence*  which  might  force  or  lead  us  Into 
perilous  detotirs  from  the  path  of  peace.  You  know,  you  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  good  driver  just  because  you  do  well  on  a  clear 
road.  Ycu  have  to  know  also  hew  your  mind,  and  e.speclally  your 
nervcB.  are  likely  to  react  In  an  emergency.  And  you  have  to  have 
a  sixth  sense  about  what  the  other  fellow  is  likely  to  do  So  It 
la  with  all  of  us  m  these  days  which  are  fraught  with  emergency 

What  Is  It  that  we  have  to  fear? 

Do  we  fear  our  neighbors? 

Hardly.  We  look  with  pride  and  great  satisfaction  at  our  im- 
armed  borders  both  of  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  at  the 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  between  us  and  our  neighbors  which 
these  unarmed  borders  symbolize.  There  is  even  greater  satisfac- 
tion thsjx  in  normal  times  In  the  thought  that  we  can  continue  to 
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maintain  an  unarmed  border  with  one  of  our  neighbors  which  is 
actually  a  participant  in  the  present  European  war. 

Do  we  fear  the  war  lords  of  Exirope  and  Asia? 

Hardly.  They  are  fairly  b\isy  In  their  own  backyards.  Or  In 
each  other's.  And  we  have  two  very  effective  allies  In  the  form 
Of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Besides,  with  our  Navy,  our 
air  force,  our  economic  resources,  and  our  actual  and  potential 
military  strength,  we  are  qvilte  capable  of  giving  a  good  account  of 
ourselves  If  forced  to  do  so  for  purely  defensive  purposes. 

Do  we  fear  the  propaganda  of  the  belligerent  powers? 

Hardly.  The  American  people  are  far  better  Insulated  against 
foreign  propaganda  today  than  they  were  In  1914  and  1917.  Even 
though  we  have  more  of  It  to  cope  with  now  that  radio  has  become 
such  an  Important  channel  of  communication  our  people  are  wlaer 
and  more  calculating  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  They  have  had 
a  lot  of  experience  with  the  methods  and  the  machinery  of  propa- 
ganda. Even  the  least  educated  amongst  us  know  enough  to  take 
with  a  grain  of  salt  the  war  bulletins,  the  exhortations,  the  argu- 
ments, the  rumors,  and  the  atrocity  stories  which  emanate  from 
the  various  belligerent  capitals.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  reassur- 
ing signs  that  we  have  of  a  6t«adily  rising  level  of  Intelligence  Is 
tlie  fact  that  our  people  look  twice  even  at  those  statements  which 
come  from  the  nations  whose  causes  they  favor. 

Do  we  fear  our  own  leaders? 

Hardly.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  not  only  com- 
mitted himself  time  and  time  again  to  a  policy  of  nonintervention, 
but  has  taken  advantage  of  every  promising  opportunity  to  try  to 
restore  peace  abroad  The  Secretary  of  State  and  our  whole  highly 
efficient  State  Department,  with  Its  net  work  of  embassies  and  con- 
sulates throughout  tlie  world,  have  been  working  night  and  day  to 
keep  this  country  in  a  peaceful  channel  in  the  midst  of  tempestu- 
ous waters.  And  I  need  hardly  teU  you  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  party  divisions  or  splits  on  domestic 
issues,  is  fixed  In  its  determination  to  keep  this  country  out  of  the 
present  catastrophe  so  long  as  we  can  do  so  with  honor  and 
integrity. 

Weil.  If  we  do  not  fear  our  neighbors.  If  we  do  not  fear  the  war 
lords.  If  we  do  not  fear  the  propaganda  machines,  and  if  we  do 
not  fear  our  own  leaders,  what,  then.  Is  there  to  menace  our 
neutrality?  There  is  a  menace,  and  I  think  I  can  tell  you  more  or 
le.>-s  exactly  what  It  is. 

The  only  menace  to  our  neutrality  which  really  count*  in  a  serious 
way  Is  to  t>e  found  In  our  own  Instincts  and  emotions  as  a  people — 
In  our  reactions  to  the  various  phases  of  the  war  tragedy  as  it 
unfolds  from  day  to  day.  There  is  the  real  danger  to  peace.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  nation  can  proclaim  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality, but  It  cannot  impose  an  attitude  of  indifference  upon  the 
people,  either  throtigh  legislation  or  executive  order.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  human  t>elngs.  We  are  very  lively  and  alert  human  beings. 
We  have  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press them.  We  are  a  deeply  sympathetic  and  often  a  sentimental 
people.  We  like  fair  play.  We  do  not  like  to  see  the  underdog 
kicked  around.  We  do  not  like  tyrants.  We  hate  Injustice,  and 
we  react  sharply  against  it,  whether  it  directly  affects  our  own 
Interests  or  not.  As  alert.  Int^llgent.  and  sympathetic  human 
beings,  we  do  not  like  to  see  other  human  beings  victimized  by 
brute  force. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  wars  abroad  are  not  our  wars. 
That  is  true,  but  we  cannot  let  it  go  at  that.  It  is  not  as  simple 
as  that,  principally  because  our  people  are  not  apathetic  or  callous 
and  Indifferent  to  the  outrages  which  the  fanatic  dictatorships 
have  committed  against  their  neighbors. 

Our  people  were  not  Indifferent  to  the  theft  of  that  splendid 
little  deoKxrracy,  Czechoelovakla;  we  have  been  far  from  Insensible 
to  the  brutality  to  which  both  Jews  and  Christians  have  been 
subjected  by  the  Nazi  tyranny;  we  were  not  Indifferent  to  the 
swift  obliteration  of  the  Republic  of  Poland;  we  do  not  look  with 
cynical  imconcern  upon  the  despicable  attack  of  the  communistic 
tyranny  upon  that  other  splendid  little  democracy,  Finland;  nor 
are  we  placidly  Immune  to  anger  over  the  spreading  of  the  new 
order  In  the  East  throtigh  the  dropping  of  bombs  upon  millions  of 
Chinese  women  and  chUdren.  Let  us  remember  that  millions  of 
our  own  people  are  either  Immigrants  or  the  first-gvmeratlon  de- 
scendants of  immigrants.  Offlclal  records  show  that  two-fifths 
of  our  total  popuIatlot»  Is  of  other  than  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  As 
one  writer  puts  It.  Ellis  Island  Is  Just  as  important  as  Plymouth 
Rock  as  a  symbol  of  the  culture  and  the  actual  composition  of 
our  population.  So.  In  addition  to  normal  hiunan  sympathy  for 
the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted,  we  have  the  element  of  direct 
interest  on  the  part  of  millions  at  our  own  people.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  our  German-Jewish  citizens.  o\tf  Polish-American  (wpu- 
lations,  our  Finnish-American  groups  In  the  Middle  W^est.  All  pf 
them,  for  the  most  part,  are  ^>od  Americans,  but  can  we  expect 
them  to  be  stolid  and  unmoved  while  their  own  aunts,  uncles, 
brothers,  sisters,  mothers,  and  fathers  are  targets  for  bombs  and 
artillery  and  even  more  subUe  kinds  of  lumserlted  punlsUment  in 
the  homelands? 

The  fact  is  we  Americans  are  disgusted  by  all  of  these  mani- 
festations of  organized  and  sanctioned  cruelty  In  the  world.  We 
are  angry,  and  I  believe  we  are  getting  angrier  as  the  situation 
becomes  worse.  The  most  important  questions  in  my  mind  are. 
How  angry  are  we  going  to  get,  and  In  what  way  are  we  going  to 
express  our  anger?  You  cannot,  as  I  have  already  said,  do  any- 
thing alxsut  our  instincts  and  our  emotions.  The  problem  is, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  atxiut  them?    Are  we  going  to  go  to  war. 


or  are  we  going  to  use  our  Ingentilty  our  economic  powers,  and 
the  best  statesmanship  that  we  can  develop  to  make  our  Influence 
felt  in  other  ways? 

This  question  reduces  the  entire  complicated  business  down  to 
a  directly  personal  issue  for  all  of  lis.  So  many  of  our  people  talk 
as  though  we  must  t>e  the  passive  victims  of  forces  over  which  we 
have  no  control.  We  hear  such  questions  as,  Will  the  United 
States  be  drawn  into  the  war?  Can  the  United  States  stay  out? 
Such  questions  Imply  that  we  must  drift  Into  whatever  policy  we 
happen  to  pursue. 

Still  others  amongst  us,  apparently  forgetting  that  we  live  In  a 
democracy  In  Which  the  people  exercise  the  ultimate  control,  talk 
as  though  they  lived  in  a  dictatorship.  We  hear  such  questions  as. 
What  Is  President  Roosevelt  going  to  do  about  It?  What  would 
another  President  do  about  U?  What  Is  Secretary  Hull  going  to 
do?  We  should  not  drift  into  any  policy;  1917  taught  us  what  It 
is  to  be  drawn  into  trouble.  We  should  have  our  e3re8  and  ears 
open,  and  know  what  we  are  about.  And  we  should  not  assume 
the  attitude  that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State.  (M-  the 
Cabinet,  or  the  Congress — or  any  other  Individual  or  group)— Is  going 
to  decide  for  us.  These  agencies  of  government  will,  of  necessity 
under  our  democratic  system,  adopt  the  i>oIlcle8  which  the  people 
demand.  If  we  as  a  people  get  really  mad  and  insist  that  we  must 
help  to  Inflict  physical  punishment  upon  the  wrongdoers,  that 
will  be  the  policy  of  our  governmental  representatives.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  even  though  we  are  moved  and  outraged  by  what 
is  going  on.  we  Insist  upon  staying  out  of  the  confl.ict.  and  making 
our  Influence  felt  in  other  ways,  then  that  will  be  the  policy  of 
our  governmental  representatives.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of 
what  President  Roosevelt  Is  going  to  do  about  it.  or  what  Secretary 
Hull  is  going  to  do  about  it,  or  of  what  Congress  is  going  to  do 
about  It.  It  is  a  question  of  what  you  and  I  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  citizens  like  us  Insist  that  tbese  authorities  do 
about  it. 

For  my  part,  I  think  that  this  Washington's  Birthday  Is  a  good 
day  and  a  good  occasion  for  rededlcating  ourselves  to  peace — not 
to  indifference,  not  to  selfish  isolation,  not  to  inhiiman  disregard 
of  suffering  In  other  parts  of  the  world — but  rededlcatlon  to  a 
policy  of  peace,  because  the  welfare  of  the  entire  world  as  well  as 
our  own  welfare  demands  that  we  as  a  major  power  keep  our  head, 
maintain  our  balance  and  sanity,  and  preserve  our  forces  for  the 
work  of  healing,  of  readjustment  and  reconitruciion  which  must 
be  done  after  the  other  major  powers  have  exhausted  themselves 
In  the  futile  business  of  war.  Justice,  humanity,  and  intelligence 
will  play  a  small  part  at  the  council  table  unless  th«ie  finer  human 
attributes  have  a  strong  champion.  Therein  lies  our  role  after 
the  last  shot  has  been  fired,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  play 
that  role  far  more  courageously  and  unselfishly  than  we  did  after 
the  last  war.  We  can  do  It  with  power  and  authority  only  If  we 
ourselves  have  not  fired  a  single  shot  at  anybody. 


George  Washington  Birthday  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12.  1940 


RADIO  PROGRAM  BY  THE  RAINBOW  DIVISION  VETERANS 


Mr.  PAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  text  of  the  radio  program  of  the 
Rainbow  Division  veterans,  broadcast  tlirough  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  on  the  afternoon  of  February  22,  1940, 
George  Washington's  Birthday  anniversary. 

nrTBODUcnoN  or  lt.  col.  daw  c.  aemold  by  waubb  h.  counon 
Good  afternoon,  radio  audience,  I  have  th<:  honor  cf  Intnxluelng 
the  first  speaker  on  thi«  Rainbow  Division  veterans'  broadcast. 
This  comrade  is  at  the  present  time  an  ofllcial  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration here  in  the  Nations  Capital.  During  tlie  World  War 
he  served  as  commanding  oflttcer  of  the  One  hundred  and  Seven- 
teenth Headquarters  Train  and  MUitary  Police  of  the  Forty-second 
Division.  He  Is  also  former  Chief  Examiner  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mvinications  Commission.     I  present  to  you  Lt.  Col.  Davis  O.  Arnold. 

ADDKESS  BT  LT.  COL.  DAVIS  O.  AKNOLA 

Twenty-one  years  ago  today  the  Rainbow  Forty-second  Division 
was  a  part  of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  In  Oermany.  having, 
as  we  then  thought,  won  the  war  for  democracy. 

As  we  entered  Germany  with  our  band  Instrumentii  in  our  band 
wagons,  and  with  no  display,  we  were  filled  with  mixeil  emotions  of 
sorrow  and  Joy.  We  had  left  behind  In  France  too  many  of  our 
dead  and  wounded  comrades,  and  we  were  looking  forward  to  re- 
tximlng  to  the  United  States,  which  a  short  time  before  we  had 
doubt«  of  ever  se-ting  agaio. 
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George  Washington's  Birthday  In  1919  was  celebrated  by  us  in 
Germany,  and  you  wUl  remember  that  our  German  friends  then 
pointed  to  vast  numbers  of  little  children  with  a  promise  that  In 
20  years  Germany  would  show  Ekigland  and  Prance. 

When  we  look  at  our  old  war  maps  of  France  It  Is  a  nlghtmikre  to 
us  to  visualize  what  Is  now  going  on  In  E^Irope.  On  this  honored 
day.  with  all  of  the  Indescribable  conditions  and  possible  happenings 
abroad,  we  of  the  Rainbow  must  think  and  act  to  meet  the  difficult 
econonuc  clrcxunstancea  which  threaten  the  democracy  and  peace 
of  our  own  country. 

Our  duty  now  is  to  continue  otir  fight  for  democracy  and  end  the 
existence  at  organized  groups  that  seek  to  undermine  our  funda- 
mental structure  of  constitutional  Uberty  which  George  Washington 
gave  us  and  our  ancestors  and  comrades  bled  and  died  for. 

Through  this  great  radio  chain  which  has  honored  us  today  with 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  one  another,  our  country's  safety  and 
futtire  IS  made  more  secure.  Our  chain  of  comradeship  Is  relinked 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Oo.  when  they  make  It  possible  for 
me  to  Introduce  to  you  our  next  speaker  from  Detroit.  Mich..  Hon. 
Wilbur  U.  Brucker.  wartime  signal  ofBcer  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
8uty-sikth  Infantry,  who.  after  valiant  service  to  his  country, 
served  the  great  State  of  Michigan  as  Its  Governor. 

AODILESS  BT  wn^UB  M.  BSUCKXB 

Washington's  Birthday.  1918.  wUl  forever  be  remembered  by  the 

inbow  Division  as  marking  Its  entry  for  the  first  time  In  the 
front-line  trenches  In  Prance.  If  anyone  today  doubts  the  sol- 
dierly qualities  of  America's  citizen  soldiers,  he  should  have  seen 
those  gallant  lads  of  the  Rainbow  Division  as  they  struggled  In 
the  cold  of  winter  through  the  trench  warfare  of  the  Lorraine  sector 
and  emerged  seasoned  veterans  In  the  spring:  then  fought  through 
the  long.  hard,  bloody  sununer  at  Champwigne.  Chalons,  Chateau 
Thierry,  and  the  Marne;  and  then  as  a  part  of  the  glorious  break- 
through at  St.  Mlhlel  In  September  and  the  hammering  of  the 
Hindenberg  line  in  the  Argonne  through  October  until  the  armistice 
came  with  Its  unbounded  Joy  for  ail  the  civilized  world. 

Looking  back  22  years  ago  today  seems  to  all  of  us  like  a  bad 
dream,  particularly  to  those  of  the  Rainbow  Division  veterans  dis- 
persed througboirt  the  world.  They  have  experienced  war:  they 
have  been  in  the  thick  of  It;  and  yet  they  are  the  most  peace-loving 
citizens  In  all  our  land  today.  They  view  with  genuine  alarm  the 
new  European  war  and  vow  that  It  will  require  something  endanger- 
ing our  own  national  security  before  they  will  lend  their  support 
to  our  own  country  ever  again  becoming  Involved.  The  men  of 
the  Rainbow  Division  left  thousands  of  comrades  over  there  In 
Flanders'  Field,  and  they  offered  their  own  lives  In  sacrifice,  If  need 
be.  that  this  Nation  might  continue  to  live.  They  know  the  cost  of 
this  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  they  don't  propose  to 
forget  it  now. 

We  need  In  this  dark  hour  of  history  to  keep  our  heads.  We 
need  to  remember  that  America  holds  the  torch  of  civilization  in 
Its  own  hand.  Our  highest  duty  Is  to  continue  to  cftrry  forward 
the  system  of  American  life  which  la  the  flower  of  40  centuries. 
We  need  to  preserve  our  own  country  so  that  when  the  present 
'European  cataclysni  is  over.  America  may  succor  and  relieve  those 
who  will  need  to  be  rescued  and  salvaged  from  the  horrible  effects 
of  war  as  we  have  seen  it. 

In  the  meantime  we  certainly  do  need  an  adequate  national 
defense.  But  America's  national  security  fundamentally  rests  in 
the  faith  of  Ita  people — In  the  Jtistlce  and  fairness  of  the  American 
system  of  life  and  opportunity.  To  the  future  success  of  this 
great  acoompUshment  we  renew,  on  this  twenty-second  memorable 
anniversary  of  the  Rainbow  Division's  entry  Into  the  trenches  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  our  Uvea,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. 

It  is  now  xaj  pleasure  to  Introduce  the  next  speaker.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Rainbow  Division,  a  private  of  Company  K  of 
the  Fighting  Sixty-ninth,  the  One  Hundred  and  Slxty-flfth  In- 
fantry. He  lost  his  leg  In  the  Battle  of  the  Argonne  on  November  1. 
1918.  He  Is  now  the  Congressman  from  the  Sixteenth  Congres- 
Blonal  Dtctnct  of  New  York.  Hon.  Jamxs  H.  Fat,  who  speaks  to  you 
Irom  New  York. 

iMMi»—  ar  HON.  jairas  h.  rar.  of  kkw  tobk 

It  Is  with  a  deep  feeling  cf  coocem  as  well  as  with  great  pride 
that  I  speak  for  New  York  today  In  this  annual  tribute  to  the 
Rainbow  Dtrtalon.  It  Is  entirely  proper — yes.  It  Is  more  than 
proper,  tt  ts  good  for  our  souls  and  for  our  powers  of  perspective — 
that  we  shotild  pause  once  a  year  to  review  and  revere  the  heroism 
which  this  great  division,  representing  a  cross-section  of  the  youth 
of  our  country,  brought  to  the  grim  business  at  hand  on  the 
western  front  22  years  ago.  But — with  war  again  raging  In  the 
world — we  cannot  help  but  be  concerned  lest  clrctunstances  should 
be  allowed  to  develop  in  such  a  way  as  to  mislead  us  into  another 
Surop>ean  conflict. 

Members  of  the  Father  Duffy  Chapter  only  a  few  hours  ago 
attended  their  annual  mass  in  memory  of  their  beloved  spiritual 
leader  of  the  last  war.  And.  as  I  left  the  solemn  atmosphere  of 
the  church,  the  thotight  which  pressed  In  upon  me  was  simply 
this:  That  we  Americana  mvist  not  become  Involved  In  this  new 
conflict.  It  is  not  selfishness,  or  merely  the  Instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  but  the  future  welfare  of  the  world  at  large  which 


dictates  our  determination  to  stay  out  of  this  new  war.  We  are 
the  only  major  power  In  the  world  today  which  is  not  either 
actually  at  war  or  threatened  with  war;  and,  if  we  become  Involved, 
we  will  not  only  bring  additional  distress  and  confusion  to  our 
ovtm  people,  but  also  compromise  If  not  ruin  the  Influence  which 
we  probably  can  exercise  toward  a  sane  and  Just  settlement  when 
the  last  shot  has  been  fired. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  this  is  a  good  day.  and  a  good  occasion, 
for  rededicatlon  to  peace.  We  associate  Father  Duffy  with  war — 
with  the  last  war.  We  carry  mental  pictures  of  him  In  uniform. 
But  today  In  church  I  saw  him  again,  in  my  mind  s  eye.  as  the 
man  of  peace,  as  the  representative  of  reason,  as  the  exemplar  of 
mercy  and  humanity.  No  matter  how  our  feelings  may  be  out- 
raged by  what  i-s  happening  across  the  sea.  let  Father  Duffy's  mis- 
sion as  a  spiritual  leader  be  our  guide  and  Uisplratlon  as  we  keep 
our  feet  on  the  path  of  peace  through  these  tragic  times.  "Hie 
Rainbow  Division  wTote  glory  and  heroism  into  the  hlstor>-  books 
of  this  Nation — but  this  Is  decidedly  one  instance  In  which  we 
do  not  want  to  see  history  repeat  itself. 

(Gen.  Henry   J.  R^illy  was  Introduced  to  the   radio   audience.) 

ADDRESS  BY   CrN.   HENRT   J.    RKH-LT,  O.  M.  C. 

I  have  recently  flown  home  from  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
area,  after  an  absence  of  2'i  years. 

I  mention  that  I  flew  home  by  the  Yankee  Clipper  only  bocause 
since  my  return  I  have  heard  so  much  about  the  two  oceans  pro- 
tecting us  from  European  or  Asiatic  Interference.  When  It  Is 
possible  to  have  breakfast  In  Lisbon.  Portugal,  and  lunrh  In  New 
York  the  next  day.  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  no  longer  a  barrier  I  do 
not  mean  that  bombers  can  fly  across  and  destroy  our  big  cities. 
I  do  wish  to  point  out.  however,  that  many  times  In  the  military 
history  of  the  world.  It  has  been  proven  that  It  Is  easier  to  transport 
troops  by  water  than  by  land.  Though  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  It.  General  Grant  in  our  Civil  War  showed  that  waterways, 
far  from  being  an  obstacle  to  a  general  supported  by  a  fleet,  are 
pathwa3ra  instead 

I  have  returned  Impressed  with  the  seriousness  and  the  danger 
of  the  situation  In  Europe.  The  Idea  that  the  economic  and  sea 
strengths  alone  of  the  Allies  will  whip  Oennany  is  not  founded 
on  fact.  Every  soldier  in  Europe  knows  that  only  large  armies 
fighting  over  a  considerable  i>erlod  of  time  can  bring  the  wlshed- 
for  victory.  Despite  that  fact  we  are  arguing  about  whether  or 
not  we  should  bring  our  Navy  to  the  strength  necessary  to  fully 
protect  our  sea  coast  on  but  one  of  our  oceans.  Our  Regular  Army 
and  National  Guard  have  not  the  armament  and  equipment  to 
stand  up  against  the  attack  such  as  the  Germans  made  In  Poland 
anymore  than  had  the  Poles.  We  lack  the  antitank  guns,  the 
antiaircraft  guns,  the  armored  cars,  the  tanks,  and  the  artillery 
necessary.  Our  Industry,  unjxistly  accused  for  years  of  being 
"merchants  of  death."  lack  the  tools  and  machines  to  make  this 
armament. 

Since  the  la-st  war.  this  country  has  been  deluged  by  the  false 
prophecies  of  those  who  said  disarmament  and  International  agree- 
ments would  bring  peace  In  the  world  and  save  your  sons  from 
going  to  war.  Despite  the  utter  fallacy  of  their  argiiments.  a.s  Is 
being  proven  both  In  Europe  and  Asia  today,  these  same  people 
are  still  working  to  keep  the  United  States  from  being  adequately 
armed.  You  veterans,  who  know  what  war  Is.  now  In  many  cases 
have  grown  children.  They  have  been  brought  up  ixnder  these 
falsities. 

For  their  safety  and  the  preservation  of  the  country  from  possi- 
ble defeat,  it  Is  necessary  for  you  to  teach  them  the  truth:    "A 
strong  man  armed  guards  his  own  goods." 
DrraoDXTcnoN   or   hon    wtlliam   b.   bai»khead.   speaker,   hol'se   or 

XZntESKNTATTVES.  BT  M.  MANNING  MAItCTJS,  PAST  NATIONAL  PSTSIDENT, 
RAINBOW   VETERANS 

The  next  speaker  Is  a  distinguished  citizen  who  has  served  as  a 
State  legislator,  as  a  city  attorney,  as  a  Judicial  circuit  solicitor, 
and  for  12  uninterrupted  terms  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  He  has 
served  with  outstanding  distinction  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, as  majority  leader,  and  contlnuoiisly  since  the  Sth  of  June 
1936  In  the  highest  office  the  House  can  bestow. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  Member  from  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabama,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  WnxuM  B. 
Bankhxad. 

address  bt  hon.  wbxiam  b.  bankhxad 

It  Is  singularly  appropriate  that  Wa.shlngton's  Birthday  should 
be  selected  for  this  Nation-wide  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
military  record  of  the  Rainbow  Division  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  in  France,  for  the  reason  that  22  years  ago  last 
night  that  division  entered  the  front-line  trenches  In  Lorraine  for 
their  first  baptism  of  fire  Without  making  any  Invidious  com- 
parisons with  other  gallant  military  organizations.  I  think  that  It 
may  be  stated  that  no  other  division  In  the  American  Army  from 
that  date  on  until  the  end  of  hostilities  performed  more  gallant 
and  distinguished  serv-ice  In  all  fields  of  active  operations  than  did 
the  Rainbow  Division  It  was  most  appropriately  named,  because 
it  was  a  composite  unit  of  National  Guard  outfits  from  26  different 
States,  and  in  that  blending  of  sectional  forces  it  forever  destroyed 
any  distinctions  between  North  and  South.     There  were  no  clojer 
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comrades  In  the  Army  than  the  old  Fourth  Alabama  and  the  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment  of  New  York  that  had  fought  against  the  other  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  title  "Rainbow"  reflects  the  colors  representing 
the  various  States  from  which  the  division  was  drawn,  and  the 
variety  of  types  of  life,  the  colors  and  shades  of  thought,  and  differ- 
ences In  point  of  view  were  brought  together  In  one  harmonious 
imlt  and  molded  Into  a  cohesive  force.  This  division  participated 
in  every  major  engagement  on  the  battlefields  of  France.  It  fought 
with  desperate  and  heroic  courage  on  every  field  of  action — never 
In  all  Its  record  engaged  In  a  single  retreat. 

I  triLst  that  I  may  b<.'  pardoned  for  calling  particular  reference 
to  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  Infantry,  the  Alabama 
regiment  of  the  division.  I  think  that  it  may  be  truly  asserted 
that  this  gallant  outfit,  under  the  command  of  Col.  William  P. 
Screws,  made  an  everlasting  record  of  gallantry  upon  every  field 
of  action,  and  I  feel  confident  that  all  of  'heir  comrades  In  arms 
from  other  States  will  be  willing  to  besu-  tribute  to  the  valor  of 
these  soldiers  who  were  called  by  the  French  "the  hell  cats  of 
Alabama"  because  of  their  tenacious  nillltary  qualities.  The  regi- 
ment suffered  3.200  casualties  In  France,  and  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  Infantry  served  longer  In 
the  face  of  the  enemy  than  any  other  American  regiment.  No 
more  suitable  comment  could  be  made  upon  the  bravery  and 
heroism  of  the  Rainbow  Division's  contribution  to  the  speedy  and 
successful  conclusion  of  hostilities  than  to  recite  the  statistics  that 
there  were  In  battle  deaths  2.950  men;  wounds  and  gassed,  13.292 
men;  total  casualties,  16,242  men;  with  total  replacements  of  more 
that  17.000. 

Every  American  citizen  who  cherishes  with  patriotic  fervor  and 
appreciation  the  coxunge  and  sacrifices  of  the  American  Army  In 
France  should  hold  In  everlasting  gratitude  the  memory  of  this 
great  military  organization.  In  all  the  tide  of  time  there  has  never 
been  presented  a  finer  type  of  valor,  sacrifice,  and  fortitude  than 
that  witnessed  upon  the  part  of  this  gallant  division  of  all  those 
bloodstained  and  heroic  hoiu^  between  the  22d  of  February  1918 
and  the  close  of  hOBtilltles  on  November  11  of  that  year.  All  honor 
and  all  praise  to  them  and  their  descendants  and  all  those  who 
survive  may  be  assured  that  they  will  have  the  everlasting  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  American  people. 

INTRODUCTION  OP   NATIONAL  PRESIDENT  m^n    r.   NEAGLE  BT   WALKER   H. 

COLSTON 

And  now  I  am  again  honored;  this  time  by  virtue  of  having  been 
chosen  to  Introduce  to  this  vast  radio  audience,  my  very  close  friend 
and  pal.  who  at  the  present  time  holds  the  highest  ofBce  In  the 
Rainbow  Division  veterans'  organization.  A  veteran  who.  through 
these  many  years  has  served  this  association  in  time  of  peace, 
with  the  same  sincerity  of  purpose  that  exemplified  his  activities 
as  a  memt)er  of  the  Forty-second  Division  In  time  of  war.  Hav- 
ing held  local  and  national  offices  too  numerous  to  mention,  he  is 
now  the  national  president  of  the  Rainbow  Division  veterans. 
Comrade  Elmer  F.  Neagle. 

ADDRESS    BT   ELMER   T.    NEAGLE 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  of  the  Veterans  of  the  Rainbow,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  valiant  Forty-second  Division.  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  I  express  our  gratitude  to  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co..  Inc..  and  its  associated  stations  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  patriotic  program  in  homage  to  the  Father 
of  our  Country.  George  Washington,  on  whose  birthday,  22  years 
ago.  occurred  our  first  contact  with  German  troops  on  the  Lorraine 
front  In  France.  I  should  also  like  to  thank  the  participants  In 
this  program. 

Today  we  of  Rainbow  Join  with  our  fellow  countrymen  In  re- 
vering the  memory  of  Washington  and  In  rededlcatlng  ourselves 
to  the  support  of  those  public  virtues  which  made  him  outstand- 
ing among  men. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  young  men  from  all  walks  of  life — citizen 
soldiers — were  one  compact  body,  the  Rainbow  Division,  fired  with 
but  one  objective,  to  execute  their  military  mission.  Now  they 
are  again  civilians,  residing  In  all  parts  of  the  country  and  carrying 
on  the  normal  activities  of  American  life — the  life  of  a  balanced, 
peace-loving  society.  But  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  living  in  an  armed  militant  world — a  world  which  is  at  the 
mercy  of  Incident.  Oiir  present  position  calls  for  greater  responsi- 
bility. With  our  former  Allies  again  at  war.  It  Is  idle  to  say  that 
we  are  not  affected  by  It.  We  can  well  emulate  the  example  of 
George  Washington.  Just  as  he,  fresh  from  the  arts  of  war,  com- 
mitted the  country  to  the  blessings  of  peace,  so  must  we  commit 
ourselves  to  the  maintenance  of  {jeace.  Not  peace  at  any  price, 
understand — not  the  kind  that  would  be  a  threat  to  American 
security,  American  liberty,  American  institutions.  These  we  shall 
always  fight  for.  no  matter  what  the  price. 

As  national  president  of  the  Rainbow  Division  veterans.  I  greet 
you,  men  of  the  Rainbow.  I  wish  you  happiness  In  the  security 
of  a  land  which  you  struggled  to  preserve.  I  am  looking  forward 
with  pleasure  to  greeting  you  in  person  at  the  national  reunion 
In  Montgomery,  Ala  ,  next  July. 

And  so  today,  to  the  memory  of  our  George  Washington,  to  the 
memory  of  our  departed  comrades,  to  our  buddies  in  hospitals. 
Rainbow  tenders  its  most  reverent  salute. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RALPH  SCOFIELD 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  often  given  to  extending 
my  remarks  or  to  the  promiscuous  insertion  of  news  articles 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  However,  the  attached  article 
by  Ralph  Scofield,  editor  of  the  Adams  County  Leader,  shows 
so  clearly  why  the  New  Deal  was  necessary,  why  its  basic  prin- 
ciples are  sound  and  permanent,  and  is  so  packed  full  of 
common  sense,  that  I  feel  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It  Is  so  different  from  the  common  patter  of 
the  average  country  weekly  that  one  is  moved  to  declare: 
Here  is  another  William  Allen  White  of  the  far  Northwest. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

PEOMonoN    or   general   welfare   basic   principle    of   new   deal — 

INTERPRETS  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO  BENEFIT  PEOPLE 

Frequent  discussions  of  the  poUcles  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, engendered  by  the  forthcoming  general  election,  Indicate  that 
people  are  genuinely  Interested  In  the  achievements  of  the  New 
Deal,  In  whether  they  have  proved  beneficial  and  if  they  should  be 
continued. 

The  New  Deal  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the  economic  collapse  which 
hit  this  Nation  with  unprecedented  severity  in  1929.  It  came  in 
the  midst  of  a  highly  conservative  administration  which  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  business.  It  was  not  foreseen  by  those  In 
power  and  was  long  and  often  denied  to  be  really  a  depression.  It 
came  after  several  years  of  the  kind  of  administration,  the  kind  of 
legislation,  and  the  kind  of  business  confidence  that  they  now  tell 
us  we  should  go  back  to.  And  moreover  they  are  unable  to  this  day 
to  tell  us  why  It  came,  when  It  did  or  what  caused  It,  and  the  party 
under  whose  administration  It  occurred  did  not  then  produce,  and 
has  not  since  proposed,  even  a  partial  remedy. 

In  the  midst  of  this  collapse,  so  complete  that  It  threatened  the 
social  order  and  the  Nation's  domestic  tranquillity,  the  New  Deal 
was  born.  Problems  met  with  action  that  was  often  frankly  experi- 
mental because  there  was  no  previous  American  experience  to 
guide  It.  Other  problems  were  left  over  from  the  previous  admin- 
istration. We  must  remember  that  today  the  New  Deal,  whatever 
its  defects,  represents  the  only  coherent  program  of  action  to  adjust 
our  life  to  the  new  problems  of  this  decade.  No  other  political 
body  has  offered  a  constructive  or  afllnnatlve  alternative. 

It  has  been  a  basic  doctrine  of  the  New  Deal  that  our  economic 
system  needed  to  be  reformed  In  order  to  save  It.  Those  whose 
privileges  and  profits  were  threatened  by  such  a  program  have  at- 
tempted to  make  It  appear  that  the  New  Deal  and  this  administra- 
tion are  antlprlvate  enterprise.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth. 
To  try  to  rid  American  business  of  Its  parasites  and  speculators 
is  no  more  hostile  to  private  enterprise  than  it  Is  hostile  to  a  dog 
to  try  and  rid  him  of  fieas. 

Every  time  an  American  worklngman  has  seen  his  savings  swept 
away  by  a  bank  failure,  or  by  foreclosure  on  his  home,  or  by  the 
fraud  of  a  glib  stock  salesman,  or  by  a  period  of  unemployment, 
a  blow  has  been  dealt  at  our  system  of  private  enterprise.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  this  system  of  private  enterprise  Is  not  going 
to  be  safe  for  anybody  If  It  Isn't  safe  for  small  Investors,  for  willing 
workmen,  for  thrifty  home  owners,  and  for  small  independent 
businessmen. 

Another  point  of  doctrine  In  which  the  advocates  of  the  New 
Deal  generally  are  In  disagreement  with  its  predecessors  Is  that 
the  New  Deal  has  believed  In  an  efficient  and  effective  government 
for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  and  the  protection  of  the 
people  from  exploitation. 

The  very  first  powers  given  by  the  Constitution  Is  to  raise  revenues 
and  appropriate  funds  for  the  common  defense  and  the  general 
welfare.  Almost  every  clause  of  the  Constitution  had  been  the 
subject  of  Interpretations  in  the  150  years  of  our  Government,  but 
It  was  not  until  the  administration  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  that  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  serve  the  general  welfare  was 
sufficiently  exercised  to  be  challenged  and  sustained  In  the  social- 
security  cases.  The  way  Is  now  open  to  our  country,  as  It  has 
always  been  open  to  most  others,  to  relieve  some  of  the  Individual 
cruelties  and  hardships  of  our  .  ystem  by  resort  to  unemployment 
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lx»iirmnoe.  health  Insurance,  and  old-age  benefits.  You  can  no 
more  rip  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  out  of  future  American 
life  than  you  can  rip  out  the  philosophy  of  the  emancipation  proc- 
lamation or  the  strong  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  Is  our  best  insurance  against  the  return  of  the  recent  grim  and 
tragic  years. 

Ten  Million  Forgotten  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12.  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS   BY    HON     RALPH   E.    CHURCH.    OP   ILLINOIS 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  tbe  following  address  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

Friends  and  neighbors  of  my  home  State  of  Illinois.  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you  again  tonight  from  Waahlngton  In  the  second  of  my 
radio  broadcast.^ 

You  will  remember  last  week  I  gave  you,  as  It  were,  my  political 
philosophy  for  a  revitalized  America.  Tonight.  In  a  more  detailed 
study.  I  wish  to  consider  with  you  the  nu)st  vital,  yet  the  most 
neglected  of  all  our  national  problems,  unemployment. 

Perhaps  btfore  I  begin  you  will  let  me  explain  that  my  engrossing 
work  this  week  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  which 
has  been  considering  the  naval  expansion  bill,  has  prevented  the 
Immediate  answering  of  the  scores  of  enooxuraglng  letters  received 
since  my  first  broadcast.     I  wish  now  to  express  my  appreciation. 

Seven  years  ago  much  was  said  about  "the  forgotten  man"  and 
much  was  heard  about  the  "more  abundant  life"  for  all  of  us.  We 
were  to  have  a  'Tendezvous  with  destiny."  where  we  would  find 
a  balanced  National  Budget,  elimination  of  useless  bureaus,  less 
centralization  of  power  In  Washington,  reduction  of  taxes,  parity 
prices  for  agriculture,  improved  business,  and  general  national 
prosperity.     All  this  we  were  promLsed. 

Such  a  profH'am  embodied  tested  American  doctrines  of  govern- 
ment and  finance;  the  best  government  Is  that  which  governs  the 
least,  and.  we  must  add,  that  which  taxes  the  least.  To  a  confused 
people,  caught  in  the  throes  of  a  world  depression,  the  promise 
offered  renewed  hope  No  man  would  be  forgotten.  His  oppor- 
tunities would  be  Increased  and  his  taxes  decreased,  for  America  was 
acknowledged  then  to  be  a  country  capable  of  producing  an 
abundance.    The  people  listened,  believed,  and  followed. 

Seven  years  have  p»>8sed.  during  all  of  which  time  the  New  Deal 
has  had  complete  control  of  the  National  Government.  We  now 
know  that  our  rendezvous  has  been  with  experiments  foreign  to 
American  Ideals  of  self-reliance,  thrift,  and  Individual  Initiative. 
We  now  know  that  the  "more  abundant  life"  Is  a  mirage  as  we  travel 
aimlessly  on  the  desert  of  New  Deal  scarcities.  And  what  about 
the  forgotten  man?     The  New  Deal  simply  forgot  to  remember. 

The  "forgotten  man"  Is  the  unemployed  man.  A  relative,  a  neigh- 
bor, or.  perhaps,  a  friend  who.  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  has 
been  unable  to  secure  regular  employment.  He  Is  not  ungrateful 
for  the  work  relief  provided  through  the  W.  P.  A.,  but  surely  a 
country  with  limitless  resources  and  great  technical  skill  should 
have  more  to  offer  him  and  his  family  than  mere  sulislstence  on 
relief  rolls  year  In  and  year  out.  at  In  the  last  7  years  of  the  New 
Deal.  The  "forgotten  man"  wants  only  a  chance  to  earn  a  decent 
living  at  fair  wages. 

Tbe  number  of  unemployed  In  the  United  States  has  been 
variously  estimated  but  we  are  reasonably  safe  in  saying  that 
there  are  still  10.000.000  ctUzeiis  without  )obs.  It  ts  IndispuUble 
that  the  New  Deal,  after  7  long  years  of  costly  exp>erlmenUtlons, 
"quarter backing"  from  one  thing  and  then  to  another,  has  failed 
completely  to  solve  America's  most  fundamental  problem — that  of 
unemployment.  The  immediate  necessity  has  been  to  provide  re- 
lief for  these  unfortunates,  but  the  larger  and  more  important 
problem  has  been  to  provide  permanent  Jobs.  That  problem  will 
continue  to  remam  unsolved  tintil  it  Is  realized  that  the  principal 
task  of  statesmanship  la  to  clear  the  way  for  free,  private  enter- 
prise. You  cannot  have  employees  without  employers.  There  must 
be  employers  and  there  must  be  a  flow  of  capital  In  productive 
channels  in  order  that  there  may  be  employees,  pay  envelopes. 
and  conaumlng  power. 

In  the  language  of  the  New  Deal's  own  National  Econcnolc  Coun- 
cil. "The  American  machme  Is  stalled  on  dead  center."  That  Is 
understandable.  When  a  bureaiicracy  undertakes  to  tell  the 
people  what  they  may  or  may  not  do.  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment, for  employment,  and  for  profit  and  wages  are  closed.     We 


are  faced  with  a  choice  between  planned  economy,  on   the  one 
hand,  and  a  free  competitive  economic  system  on  the  other. 

We  have  been  in  a  decade  of  New  Deal  stagnation.  It  has  been 
reliably  estimated  that  at  least  •25.000,000.000  of  new  capital  could 
be  poured  into  mdustry  today  simply  to  put  our  plants  in  running 
order.  But  vast  sums  of  money  He  Idle  to  the  banks  for  want  of 
places  to  work  Not  being  able  to  find  a  market  f<w  the  people's 
savings  the  banks  have  been  forced  to  reduce  their  Interest  rates. 
There  Is  work  to  be  done.  There  are  men  to  do  It.  There  Is  capi- 
tal available.  But  our  economic  machine  remains  stalled  on  dead 
center.     Wbat  is  the  difficulty? 

In  a  word.  It  Is  the  New  Deal.  Not  only  has  It  been  attempting 
to  manage  and  control  all  private  enterprise  with  political  ap- 
pointees and  theorists,  but  It  has  actually  divided  the  country  Into 
factions.  It  has  persisted  In  fostering  among  a  free,  friendly,  and 
otherwise  united  people  a  spirit  of  hate,  blttemeas.  Intolerance, 
bigotry,  and  class  consciousness. 

The  United  States  Is  not  composed  of  over  130,000,000  people 
sharply  divided  Into  classes,  with  conscious  differences  which  can- 
not be  reconciled.  The  strength  of  our  country  as  a  democracy 
has  always  been  the  absence  of  defined  classes  with  clashing 
interests. 

We  must  recognize  certain  differences  of  opinion  between  groups. 
There  Is  constant  need  for  adjustments  that  all  may  enjoy  equal  op- 
portunity, and  an  equitable  share  In  the  product  of  their  labors. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that  the  welfare  of  one  Is 
Intimately  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  the  other.  For  a  return 
of  confidence  and  business  recovery  there  Is,  first  of  all,  need  <jf  a 
moral  leadership  which  will  foster  a  spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation, 
between  employers  and  employees.  There  is  a  common  meeting 
ground  to  which  the  New  Deal  Is  blind. 

Private  enterprise,  moreover.  Is  not  some  sinister  alien  power 
threatening  our  social  order  and  therefore  to  be  attacked  with  all 
the  forces  that  the  Government  can  muster — to  be  blockaded  by 
Government  competition,  machine-gunned  by  restrictive  regula- 
tions, bombed  by  experiments,  and  torpedoed  by  heavy  taxes.  That 
is  the  New  Deal  conception.  It  is  not  the  Republican  conception- 
It  is  not  the  American  conception.  It  certainly  Is  not  my  con- 
ception. As  a  result  of  thLs  New  Deal  warfare,  business  has  become 
practically  lifeless.  Ten  million  people  remain  unemployed  and 
the  "forgotten  man"  remains  forgotten. 

American  business  consists  of  capital  made  up  of  the  small  sav- 
togs  of  all  the  people,  of  citizens  willing  and  able  to  direct  Its  use 
and  of  millions  of  workers  willing  and  able  to  apply  their  skill  of 
mind  and  brawn  to  turning  out  products  for  your  use  and  mine. 
It  Is.  If  you  will,  a  cooperative  enterprise  In  which  ail  of  us  are 
engaged  and  out  of  which  all  of  us  are  entitled  to  receive  a  Just 
share  of  the  profits. 

As  the  Nation  moves  down  the  highway  of  progress,  btislnese 
tralBc  rules  are  as  indispensable  as  the  rules  of  driving.  The 
proper  role  of  the  Government  is  that  of  traffic  officer.  But  under 
the  New  Deal  policing  one  cannot  determine  from  one  day  to  the 
next,  what  the  traffic  rules  will  be  next  And  when  business  is 
called  before  the  Judge,  the  Judge  is  almost  certain  to  be  some 
young  bureaucrat,  belonging  to  some  New  Deal  agency,  eager  to 
apply  the  New  Deal  rule  of  law  that  every  man  Is  guilty  until  he 
conclusively  proves  himself  Innocent.  Small  wonder  that  with  the 
highway  of  progress  practically  deserted,  with  business  activity 
under  arrest,  10.000.000  "forgotten  men"  remain  forgotten. 

Future  and  confidence  are  distinctive  factors  of  business.  On* 
does  not  borrow  unless  confident  that  he  can  repay.  One  doe*  not 
loan  iinlees  he  Is  confident  of  repayment.  One  does  not  buy  unless 
confident  that  he  can  pay  One  does  not  sell  unless  he  is  con- 
fident that  the  buyer  can  pay.  One  does  not  to  vest  unless 
confident  of  a  return  on  his  investment. 

When  the  element  of  confidence  is  missing,  trade  reaches  low 
levels.  We  are  in  a  period  of  New  Deal  defeatism  and  despair. 
Nor  does  the  future  seem  brighter  than  the  present. 

What  wUl  be  the  future  value  of  the  doUar?  The  New  Deal  has 
already  depreciated  our  currency.  We  do  not  know  even  if  it  is 
Intended  to  place  the  United  SUtes  on  a  bimetallic  standard.  Will 
the  dollar  loaned  today  be  worth  the  same  as  the  dollar  ultimately 
repaid?  Will  the  yardstick  contain  38  tociies  tomorrow,  30  Inches. 
or  43? 

We  cannot  look  with  certainty  at  the  national  credit.  The 
public  debt  is  almost  »45.000.000.000.  Government  expenditures 
have  Increased  almost  300  percent.  Taxes  arc  going  up  and  up. 
What  confidence  can  anyone  have  to  the  future? 

In  my  view,  economic  freedom  is  the  basis  of  all  freedoms.  If 
we  want  to  conUnue  to  be  able  to  think  as  we  like,  to  read  what 
we  like,  to  worship  as  we  please,  to  vote  as  we  please,  we  must  be 
able  first  of  all  to  work  as  we  please,  because  when  a  man  cannot 
work  and  support  himself  he  loses  the  basis  of  all  freedom.  More 
and  nwre  during  my  22  years  of  leglaiaUve  experience  I  have  come 
to  realize,  and.  as  I  have  said  over  and  over  agato,  political  liberty 
cannot  long  endure  when  economic  freedom  is  lost. 

If  we  abide  by  that  truth  and  restore  sanity  to  government,  we 
will  thereby  remember  the  "forgotten  man."  He  will  return  to  work 
and  a  dynanuc  America  under  Republican  leadership  will  move 
forward. 

Let  our  rendezous  be  only  with  AmericaiUsin.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  we  enjoy  the  "more  abundant  life." 


^■^ 
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President  Roosevelt  Favors  Protecting  Small- 
Business  Man  and  Encouraging  Local  Ownership 
of  Local  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12.  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  definitely  came 
out  in  favor  of  local  business,  locally  owned  and  owner- 
operated,  In  a  message  that  he  delivered  to  Congress  January 
3,  1938.    In  this  message  it  was  stated: 

There  are  practices  which  most  people  believe  should  be  ended 
•  •  •  unfair  competition  which  drives  the  smaller  producer  out 
of  business  locally,  regionally,  or  even  on  a  national  scale. 

Another  group  of  problems  affecttog  business,  which  cannot  be 
termed  "specific  abuses,"  gives  us  food  for  grave  thought  about  the 
future.  Generlcally  such  problems  arise  out  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  control  to  the  detriment  of  the  body  politic — 
control  of  other  people's  money,  other  people's  labor,  other  people's 
lives. 

Prom  these  statements  no  one  can  question  the  direction 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  going.  He  is  deter- 
mined to  protect  local  business,  locally  owned  and  owner- 
operated,  as  against  absentee  ownership  or  control. 

ATTOaNXT      GENERAL     ROBBtT      H.      JACKSON     REALIZES     SERIOUSNESS     Or 

PROBLEM 

The  Honorable  Robert  H.  Jackson  is  the  President's  new 
Attorney  General  and  chief  of  all  Federal  law  enforcement. 
Recently  Mr.  Jackson  gave  a  special  interview  to  the  United 
States  News.  As  Solicitor  General — chief  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's legal  staff — he  sold  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  21  of  the  24  cases  he  argued  before  that 
august  body,  according  to  this  quoted  interview. 

In  this  Interview  he  stated,  according  to  the  United  States 
News: 

The  President's  "favorite  son"  has  one  criticism  to  make  of  the 
last  7  years'  reforms:   If  anything,  they  have  been  "too  moderate.** 

By  this  he  means  that  the  efforts  to  regulate  business  amd  finance 
have  not  been  wholly  successful.  The  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  continues  because  the  Roosevelt  checks  have  been 
"too  moderate  " 

He  explains:  "The  unvarnished  truth  Is  that  the  Government's 
recovery  program  has  succeeded  nowhere  else  so  effectively  as  In 
restoring  the  profits  of  big  business.  Labor  has  had  no  such  ad- 
vance. The  .small  merchant  has  had  no  such  prosperity.  The  small 
manufacturer  has  had  no  such  advantage." 

Locking  ahead,  the  new  Attorney  General  sees  the  trend  toward 
concentration  threatening  the  Individual  competitive  system.  Tills 
concentration  of  the  control  of  wealth,  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  local  utUlty.  the  independent  merchant  and  the 
small  Industry,  he  believes.  Is  the  most  significant  trend  toward 
socialism  in  the  United  States. 

Notice  what  Attorney  General  Jackson  said  about  concen- 
tration of  the  control  of  wealth  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
local  utility,  the  independent  merchant,  and  small  industry. 

A    BILL    TO    STOP    GROWTH    OF    DESTBUCTm:    INTERST.\TE    CHAINS 

H.  R.  1.  a  bill  providing  for  a  Federal  tax  on  interstate 
retail  chain  stores,  will  have  a  hearing  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  commencing  March  27. 
A  few  of  the  larpe  national  corporate  chains  have  become  so 
powerful  that  they  are  destrojring  farm  prices,  crushing  con- 
sumers, and  denying  a  fair  Income  to  labor.  Through  their 
Interlocking  directorates,  they  will,  if  not  stopped  in  a  very 
short  time,  control  retail  distribution  in  the  3.070  counties  in 
the  United  Slates  and  will  employ  from  New  York  all  the 
workers  in  their  stores  throughout  the  Nation,  thereby  deny- 
ing opportunity  to  both  old  and  yoimg  in  local  communities. 
Further,  the  wealth  of  the  country  will  be  further  drained 
from  the  local  communities  to  a  few  banks  in  New  York 
City  and  will  give  the  few  men,  who  now  control  a  majority 


of  the  corporate  wealth  of  the  Nation,  a  firmer  monopolistic 
grip  upon  the  throat  of  the  American  people. 

INTERSTATE    CHAIN    SYSTEM    CAUSE   OF    FEDOtAL    RELIEF 

Interstate  chain-stores  system  is  directly  the  cause  of  our 
serious  unemployment  and  relief  problem.  When  local  peo- 
ple ouTied  local  businesses  and  kept  their  net  profits  at  home, 
they  were  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  unemployment  and 
relief  problems  locally.  We  did  not  have  Federal  relief  and 
there  was  no  need  for  it  until  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
interstate  chain-store  system. 


Russian  War  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  belligerents  In  the  wars 
waging  in  Europe  control  and  censor  the  news  releases  which 
issue  from  their  respective  countries.  The  American  news- 
papers carry  such  news  dispatches  from  the  warring  nations 
of  Europe,  and  the  reading  public  accepts  the  information  as 
true.  The  press  of  this  country  presents  much  factual  mate- 
rial, and  in  most  cases  does  so  in  an  honest  and  straight- 
forward manner.  As  a  result,  the  readers  of  the  daily  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  accept  the  information  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  press  as  a  truthful  presentation  of  the 
facts. 

Unfortunately,  the  information  which  the  press  receives 
from  its  war  correspondents  in  Europe  is  censored  and 
colored  by  the  nation  which  pennits  the  release  of  the  corre- 
spondents' news  articles.  The  oflBcial  government  news  agen- 
cies not  only  disguise  and  distort  the  facts  but,  as  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  March  7,  1940, 
indicates,  they  may  be  guilty  of  preposterous  lying: 

WHO    BELIEVES    THE    BOLSHEVTKST 

None  but  a  feeble-minded  person,  it  would  seem,  could  now  give 
the  slightest  credence  to  the  official  statements  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Tass,  the  official  Soviet  news  agency.  It  may.  there- 
fore, seem  a  bit  superfluous  to  illustrate  the  deliberate  falsehoods 
they  perpetrate,  lies  that  reveal  themselves  to  all  the  world  almost 
before  they  have  been  broadcast.     But  Just  for  the  record: 

On  February  23.  2  days  after  Russian  planes  bombed  the  Swedish 
city  of  Pajala,  the  official  Soviet  news  agency  Issued  this  statement: 
"Not  a  single  Soviet  plane  has  flown  over  Pajala."  Tass  caUed  the 
report  tnat  Soviet  planes  had  bombed  Pajala  "a  malicious  fabri- 
cation." 

But  on  March  5  the  Soviet  Government  admits  that  its  planes 
had  bombed  Pajala  and  expresses  regret  over  the  mistake. 

Nobody  is  surprised.  Why?  Because  everyone  felt  certain  aU 
the  time,  on  the  basis  of  reputable  observers'  reports,  that  Soviet 
planes  had  bombed  Pajala.  even  as  they  know  that  Russia  "wan- 
tonly attacked"  Finland. 

It  is  the  same  today.  The  world  sees  Soviet  planes  bomb  a  hos- 
pital In  south  central  Finland.  The  world  has  watched  Soviet 
planes,  day  after  day.  bomb  Flnnlbh  civilians.  The  world  saw 
Soviet  planes  bomb  Helsinki  on  the  first  day  of  the  unprovoked 
attack  on  Finland. 

So  the  world  does  not  believe  any  such  statements  as  Molotov's 
when  he  said  to  United  States  Ambassador  Laurence  A.  Stelnhardt 
in  Moscow:  "The  Soviet  Government  has  not  bomlxjd  cities  and 
wUl  not  do  so  •  •  •  because  the  Soviet  Government  cor.slders 
the  interests  of  the  Finnish  population  no  less  tliau  any  other 
government." 

Soviet  officials  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
order  "red"  airmen  not  to  bomb  civilians,  becaiLiC  they  were,  in 
effect,  too  noble  to  do  such  a  thing  anyv/ay. 

What  preF>csterous  lying. 

As  the  Presidential  secretary,  Stephen  T.  Early,  said  about  the 
brazen  Soviet  reply  to  American  protests:  "Ycu  might  ask  tho 
dead  civilians,  the  Injured,  and  their  widows  and  orphans  how 
•pointless'  the  American  protests  have  been." 

The  trouble  with  the  Soviet  Government's  technique  Is  this: 
The  "red"  dictators  are  so  used  to  handing  out  fabrications  to  their 
own  dismally  mlded  miUlons.  who  have  no  chance  of  hearing  the 
truth,  that  they  try  the  same  sort  of  lying  to  the  outside  world. 
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But  the  outalde  world  has  an  cpportunlty  to  aee  and  hear  what 
really  happens. 

No  wonder  that  much  early  sympathy  In  this  country  for  Soviet 
Russia  and  Ito  struggles  has  almoet  vanished.  No  wonder  that 
only  the  dwindling  Anierlcan  CommuniBts  can  ctlll  pretend  to 
■toroafh  tbe  Soviet  Ue&. 


Congressional  Conference  on  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


i 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OP   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12.  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  strong 
belief  that  no  business  before  this  Congress  is  half  so  impor- 
tant as  the  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem,  a  group 
of  House  Members  of  all  parties  sent  the  foDowing  letter  on 
February  21,  1940.  to  every  Member  of  the  House: 

CONGBZ88  or  THX  UNITB)  STATES, 

HOTTSK  or   REFKZSENTATnnES, 

WoMhtTiffton,  D.  C,  February  21,  1940. 

Dbab  OauJuarjM'.  In  the  month  of  December  1939  factory  produc- 
tion In  tbe  United  Statee  reached  a  level  of  130.  11  pomu  higher 
than  1929.  But  the  Index  of  employment  stood  at  only  104,  slightly 
below  the  19»  level.  In  the  entire  year  1939  we  produced  more 
goods  than  were  produced  m  1939.  but  we  employed  1.000.000  fewer 
workers  to  do  It.  and  we  had  between  9,000.000  and  11.000,000  unem- 
ployed. We  had  recovery  without  reemployment.  Under  these  clr- 
cxmutancea  recovery  could  not  last  and  production  Is  now  once 
•gain  on  the  downgrade.  prlmarUy  because  consumer  buying  power 
did  not  keep  pace  with  production,  and  Inventories  pUed  up. 

Unemployment  Is  the  first  and  most  fundamental  problem  before 
this  Congress  and  before  the  Nation  today.  Tot  with  It  come  the 
fear,  doubt,  and  insecurity  which  toevltably  fill  the  hearts  of  peo- 

Ble  who  have  no  work  to  do  or  who  may  soon  become  unemployed. 
!  we  do  all  other  things  and  fall  to  overcome  this  problem  we  shall 
in  the  largest  sense  have  failed.  If  we  conquer  this  problem  we  will 
place  our  democratic  Institutions  In  a  position  unassailable  by  any 
powers  or  subversive  Influences  within  or  without  ovur  country. 

It  Is  true  that  more  legislation  aiming  at  a  progressive  solution  of 
our  problems  has  been  put  on  the  statute  books  In  the  last  7  years 
than  m  any  other  like  period  \n  our  history.  But  unemployment 
has  not  yet  been  conquered. 

It  Is  time  that  earnest  Members  of  Congress  Joined  together  to 
carry  on  an  mceasant  war  on  unemployment,  on  want  and  lack  of 
business  opportimlty  m  a  land  of  possible  plenty.  It  Is  time  we  put 
first  things  first. 

Let  \is  forget  petty  dlffereDces  and  Join  together  for  earneet 
thought  and  study  of  an  attack  on  unemployment  on  the  broad 
plane  of  simple  devotion  to  our  Nation,  Its  InstltutlonSr  and  its 
people. 

We  ask  you  to  be  with  us  in  the  veterans'  committee  room.  356 
old  House  OAce  Building,  at  7:30  p.  m.  on  Monday.  February  26.  to 
begin  this  work.  At  our  first  meeting  there  will  be  no  speaker,  and 
we  wlU  simply  diaciaa  together  what  we  can  and  ought  to  do. 

This  Is  not  a  move  to  form  a  'n>loc''  or  to  gam  poUtlcal  advantage 
for  any  person,  or  any  party,  or  any  particular  program.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely what  It  purports  to  be — a  coming  together  of  Members  of  the 
House  to  seek  to  work  out  and  then  act  upon  the  answer  to  the 
greatest  problem  of  our  age. 
We  hope  you  will  be  with  tis  when  we  meet  on  ^bruary  20. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  R  Bryson.  South  Carolina:  Joseph  E.  Casey.  Bfassa- 
chusetts:  Fred  L.  Crawford.  Michigan:  Thomas  P.  Ford, 
Cahfomia:  Knute  Hill.  Washington;  WUllam  S.  Jacobeen, 
Iowa:  Jed  Johnson.  Oklahoma:  Kent  B.  Keller.  Illinois; 
Sam  Mswrtngale.  OklalKHna;  John  R.  Murdock.  Arlaona; 
James  C.  Scrugham.  Nevada:  John  J.  Sparkman.  Alabama: 
Usher  L.  Btirdlck,  North  Dakota:  John  M.  Coffee.  Wash- 
ington: Clyde  B.  Bills,  Arkansas;  Pranck  R.  Havenner, 
California:  Bd.  V.  Icac.  Callforma;  Joshua  L.  Johns.  Wls- 
eonsm:  btes  Kefauver.  Tennessee;  Charles  H.  Leavy, 
Washington:  Abe  Murdock.  Utah;  James  C.  Oliver.  Maine: 
Martin  P.  Smith.  Washington;  Jerry  Voorhla,  Oallfomla. 

The  response  to  this  call  was  most  ezKouraging.  Not  only 
did  47  Members  attend  the  first  meeting  and  decide  to  divide 
the  group  Into  working  committees,  each  to  study  a  par- 
ticular i^ase  of  the  imemployment  problem,  but  a  flood  of 
letters  potnrd  In  to  every  Member  who  signed  the  original 
letter.  Without  exception,  these  letters  expressed  Interest 
and  approval  of  the  step  being  taken,  and  vasLny  of  them 


contained  valuable  suggestions  and  material  on  the  problem 
itself. 

Editorial  comment  came  from  all  sections  of  the  Nation, 
a  portion  of  a  typical  editorial  being  the  following  from  the 
Post  of  Houston.  Tex.: 

That  little  group  of  Congressmen  •  •  •  which  proposed  a 
nonpartisan  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem,  may  deprive 
campaigners  In  the  forthcoming  Presidential  election  of  one  of 
their  most  potent  Issues. 

Yet  •  •  •  unemployment  deserves  more  than  a  political  lick 
and  a  promise.  It  should  be  taken  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  par- 
tisan debate  and  given  calm,  sober,  and  serious  consideration. 

As  we  recall,  every  Democratic  and  Bepubhcan  platform  of  the 
last  20  years  has  addressed  Itself  earnestly  to  the  Jobless,  and  has 
promised  work  for  all  able-bodied  men  and  women.  But  the  army 
of  the  Idle  grows  constantly,  and  today  at  least  10,000.000  i}ersons 
are  unemployed. 

So  there  is  a  great  field  for  useful  accomplishment  open  to  the 
Congressmen  who  are  pk-adlng  for  a  sound  and  permanent  solution 
of  the  unemployment  problem.  As  they  contend,  the  chance  of 
finding  such  a  solution  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  taking  the 
entire  dlsctisslon  out  of  the  realm  of  partisan  politics. 

In  addition,  the  press  of  the  Nation  took  notice  of  our  work, 
and  one  item  appearing  in  Labor,  ofi^ial  organ  of  the  railroad 
brotherhood,  is  certainly  worth  quotation: 

Porty-four  Congressmen — Democrats  and  Republicans,  progres* 
slves  and  conservatives — this  week  organized  a  conference  to  "make 
Incessant  war  on  unemployment." 

On  Monday  night,  the  day  of  hardest  work  in  Congress.  Members 
left  their  homes  and  went  back  to  put  in  3  more  hours  of  work  at 
organizing. 

It  was  a  rather  tense  group  cf  men  •  •  •  a  group  which 
heard  at  least  four  times  the  statement  that  "imemployment  is  the 
No.  1  problem  of  the  Nation"  and  that  "unless  something  is  done 
about  it  at  this  session  of  Congress  there  will  be  a  number  who  will 
not  return"  to  public  life. 

•  •••••• 

Congressman  Jro  Johwson,  Democrat,  of  Oltlahoma.  said,  "The 
eyes  of  the  country  are  on  this  conference  and  the  people  are  waiting 
to  see  what  you  will  do. 

"I  was  in  Oklahoma  City  last  Saturday."  he  said.  "I  went  to  what 
I  thought  was  a  conference  on  agriculture  and  found  40  representa- 
tives of  organisations  which  were  Interested  In  this  problem  of 
unemployment.  And  they  were  talking  about  this  very  conference 
we  are  attending  tonight.  I  hustled  right  back  to  Washington  so  I 
could  get  here  for  this  meeting,  and  I  tell  you  we've  got  to  do 
something  about  this  in  this  Congress." 

All  Members  who  have  so  far  shown  active  Interest  in  this 
work  of  developing  a  fundamental  solution  to  the  unemploy- 
ment have  now  been  assigned  to  subcommittees,  each  of  which 
is  to  study  the  relationship  of  its  particular  aspect  of  our 
economic  system  to  unemployment  and  develop  a  brief  report 
to  be  presented  to  the  entire  group,  setting  forth  what,  in  the 
committee's  Judgment,  could  and  should  be  done  in  its  field 
of  study  toward  solving  the  unemployment  problem. 

These  committees  as  at  present  constituted  are  as  follows: 

Agricultural  income  and  unemployment:  Stephen  Pace  (Democrat, 
Georgia),  chairman:  John  Z.  Anderson  (Republican.  California). 
Llndley  Beck  worth  (Democrat.  Texas),  Clarence  Cannon  (Democrat, 
Missouri),  Alfred  J.  Elliott  (Democrat,  California),  George  W.  Ollllo 
(Republican.  Indiana).  Vincent  P.  Harrington  (Democrat,  Iowa). 
William  S.  Jacobsen  (Democrat,  Iowa),  WUllam  Lemke  (Republican, 
North  Dakota),  James  P.  O'Connor  (Etemocrat.  Montana).  David  D. 
Terry  (Democrat,  Arkansas) . 

Farm  tenancy  and  unemployment:  Usher  L.  Burdick  (Republican. 
North  Dakota),  chairman;  H.  Carl  Andersen  (Republican,  Minne- 
sota), E.  C.  Oathings  (E>emocrat,  Arkansas) ,  Jack  Nichols  (Democrat, 
Oklahoma),  John  J.  Sparkman  (Democrat,  Alabama),  Karl  Stefan 
(Republican.  Nebraska). 

Ptorelgn  trade  and  unemployment:  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr. 
(Democrat,  Maryland),  chairman:  Thomas  P.  Ford  (Democrat.  Cali- 
fornia). Carl  Hlnshaw  (Republican.  Calif omla).  Karl  B.  Mxmdt 
(Republican.  South  Dakota). 

Monetary  and  financial  system  and  imemployment:  Fred  L.  Craw- 
ford (Republican,  Michigan),  chairman;  Kent  E.  Keller  (Democrat, 
mmois).  James  C.  Oliver  (Republican.  Maine).  Wright  Patman 
(Democrat.  Texas),  Predertck  C.  Smith  (RepubUcan.  Ohio).  Jerry 
Voorhls  (Democrat,  California). 

Monopoly  and  unemployment:  Wright  Patman  (Democrat,  Texas), 
chairman:  John  M.  Coffee  (Democrat.  Washington),  John  W. 
Ovrynne  (Republican,  Iowa).  (Carles  H.  Leavy  (Democrat,  Washing- 
ton). Raymond  S.  Springer  (Republican,  Indiana). 

Natxiral  resoiu-ces  and  unemployment:  Estes  Kefauver  (Democrat, 
Tennesse).  chairman:  Homer  D.  Angell  (Democrat.  Oregon).  Charles 
H.  Leavy  (Democrat.  Wasiiington ) ,  John  R.  Murdock  (Democrat, 
Arizona).  Harry  Sandager  (Republican.  Rhode  Island). 
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same  business,  restraining  trade  and  commerce  in  staple  foods, 
groceries,  and  meats  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  of  monopolizing  the 
trade  and  ccnnmerce  m  staple  foods,  groceries,  and  meats  In  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  to  eiuible  the  defendant  by  so  driving  out 


tbe  defendant  be  permanently  enjoined  from  transacting  any 
busmess  in  this  State;  and  for  such  other  and  further  relief  m 
the  premises  as  Justice  and  equity  may  require. 

Thx  Satx  of  NnaASKA.  kz  bzl..  Waltkb  R.  Johnson, 
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Public  works  nnd  un?mployment:  Knute  Hill  (Democrat,  Wf>sli- 
Ineton),  chairm.in:  John  G.  Alexander  (Republican,  Minnesota). 
Joseph  E.  Casey  (Democrat,  Massachusetts),  Abe  Murdock  (Demo- 
crat, Utah),  Adolph  J.  Sabath  (Democrat,  Illinois),  and  J.  Joseph 
Smith    (Democrat.  Connecticut). 

Social  security,  old-age  pensions,  and  unemployment:  Frank  B. 
Keefe  (Republican,  Wisconsin),  chairman;  Homer  D.  Angell  (Re- 
publican, O^e^'on),  Franck  R.  Havenner  (Democrat.  California), 
Martin  F.  Smith  (Democrat.  Washington),  John  H.  Tolan  (Demo- 
crat, California).  Jerr>-  Voorhls  (Democrat,  California),  R  T.  Buck- 
ler (Farmer-Labor,  Minnesota),  and  Gerald  W.  Landis  (Republican, 
Indiana) . 

Taxation  nnd  unemployment:  Ed.  V.  Izac  (Democrat,  California), 
chairman:  William  T.  Bjrrne  (Democrat,  New  York),  John  D  Dingell 
(Democrat.  Michigan),  Merlin  Hull  (Progressive,  Wisconsin),  Jack 
Nichols  (Democrat,  Oklahoma),  and  Robert  F.  Rich  (Republican, 
Pennsylvania) . 

Technological  change  and  unemployment:  Joseph  R.  Bryson 
(Democrat,  South  Carolina),  chairman;  Robert  G.  Allen  (Democrat. 
Pennsylvania).  Francis  H.  Case  (Repablican.  Siuth  Dakota).  Frank 
Crowther  (Republican,  New  York),  .^ymond  S.  McKeough  (Demo- 
crat. Illinois).  Rudolph  G.  Tcnerowicz  (Demcjcrat.  Michigan),  and 
Richard  J.  Welch   (Republican.  California). 

Trade  bnrrlers  and  vinemployment:  Sam  C  Ma.«;slngale  (Demo- 
crat, Oklahoma),  chairman;  ciyde  T.  Ellis  (Democrat,  Arkantas). 
nnd  Joshua  L.  Johns   (Republican.  Wisconsin). 

Youth  nnd  unemployment:  Jed  Johnson  (Democrat,  Oklahoma), 
chairman:  William  W.  Blackney  (Republican,  Michigan),  Edwin  A. 
Hall  (Republican.  New  York),  Gerald  W.  Landla  (Republican, 
Indiana).  Plus  L.  Schwert  (Democrat,  New  Ycrk).  James  G.  Scrug- 
ham (Democrat,  Nevada),  and  Clarence  J.  McLeod  (Republican. 
Michigan). 

Tliere  are  without  question  many  Members  who  will  be 
easer  to  engaRe  in  this  fundamental  work,  who  have  as  yet 
not  had  opportunity  to  attend  any  of  our  meetings.  All  they 
need  do  is  indicate  to  one  of  the  members  of  our  Committee 
on  Committees  the  preference  as  to  a  committee  assignment 
and  we  will  be  delighted  to  immediately  assign  them  to  that 
committee  and  they  can  engage  in  the  work  at  once. 

The  Committee  on  Committees  consists  of  the  following: 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Ellis  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Coffee 
cf  Washington,  and  Mr.  Voorhls  of  California  (Democrats), 
Mr.  Crawford,  of  Michigan,  l&t.  Oliver,  of  Maine,  and  Mr. 
Johns,  of  Wisconsin  (Republicans). 

It  is  our  hope  to  bring  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  the  fact  that  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem must  and  can  be  solved  and  that  if  this  Congress  is  to 
perform  its  central  duty  it  will  put  this  task  ahead  of  all 
others. 


Attorney   General   of  Nebraska   Sues   Atlantic   & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  and  Asks  Ouster  From  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

[  OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
a  concern  that  has  grown  to'  be  very  big  will  attempt  to 
destroy  its  competitors  in  business.  That  has  always  been 
true,  and  probably  always  will  be  true,  as  long  as  individuals 
remain  selfish.  Knowing  this  to  be  a  fact,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Government  to  protect  the  small-business  men  of  the  country 
from  the  greed  of  those  who  are  ruthlessly  directing  such 
giant  concerns. 

MAKX  PCOPLX   PAT    DKAKLT 

There  is  ample  proof  to  support  the  statement  that  large 
interstate  retail  chains  will  sell  goods  and  commodities  below 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  business  of  their  com- 
petitors and  then  put  prices  up  higher  than  ever  and  make 
the  people  pay  and  pay  dearly.  They  can  do  this  by  using 
the  large  profits  which  they  compel  the  consumers  to  pay  in 
the  markets  where  they  have  charge  ol  the  retail  business. 


PHorrr  rivo  wats 
These  huge  concerns  profit  in  two  wars — one.  by  making 
the  producers  and  manufacturers  sell  to  them  for  a  low  price 
because  of  their  enormous  buying  power,  and  the  ether  is  by 
making  the  consumers  pay  what  monopoly  almost  invariably 
exacts — a  price  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  This  enables 
them  to  make  v;hat  can  be  con.sidered  excessive  profits  for 
themselves. 

TAKX    CONFTTMER     CROUPS 

The  Atlantic  it  Pacific  Tea  Co.  has  been  making  over 
20-percent  profit  on  its  investment,  even  in  bad  yeais.  after 
paying  a  number  of  its  offlcers  and  directors  fabulous  salaries 
amounting  to  $100,000  '  ach.  and  after  paying  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  lobbying  purposes,  including  the 
amount  paid  prominent  women  as  fronts  for  fake  consumer 
groups  to  oppose  anti-chain-store  legislation  and  old-age 
pensions. 

ATTORNXT    CrNStAL'S    PETmON 

Omaha  and  Palls  City  arc  in  the  same  State.  Nebraska,  and 
about  100  miles  apart.  The  following  petition,  which  was 
filed  a  few  days  ago  against  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  by  the  Honorable  Walter  R.  Johnson,  attorney  general  of 
Nebraska,  of  Lincoln,  is  self-explanatory: 

[In   the  District  Court   of   Douglas  County,   Nobr.     The   State   of 
Nebraska,  ex  rel.  Walter  R.  Jchnson,  attorney  general,  plaintiff, 
against   The   Great   Atlantic   &  Pacific   Tea   Co.,   a  Corporation, 
defendant.     Petition ) 

Comes  now  the  pl.^lntlff,  and  for  cause  of  action  against  the 
defendant  alleges: 

1.  That  the  relator  Is  the  duly  elected,  qualified,  and  acting 
attorney  general  cf  plaintiff  State. 

2.  That  the  defendant  Ls  a  corporation  duly  existing  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jer»?y,  and  la,  and  at  aU  of 
the  times  hereinafter  mentioned  has  been,  engaged  In  trade,  com- 
merce, and  business  In  the  State  of  Nebraska  In  the  sale  and  distri- 
bution at  retail  of  certain  commodities  In  general  use  In  the  Stats 
of  Nebraska,  to  wit,  staple  foods,  groceries,  and  meats. 

3.  That  at  all  of  the  times  hereinafter  mentioned  defendant  has 
owned,  operated,  and  maintained,  and  now  continues  and  will, 
unless  restrained,  continue  to  own,  operate,  and  maintain  in  differ- 
ent sections,  communities,  and  cities  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  certain 
retail  food,  grocery,  and  meat  stores.  In  all  of  which  said  food, 
grocery,  and  meat  stcres  the  defendant  engages  in  trade  and  com- 
merce and  business  by  selling  and  distributing  at  retail  to  tha 
inhabitants  cf  said  several  sections,  communities,  and  cities  said 
commcdltles;  that  among  said  retail  food,  grocery,  and  meat  stores 
defendant  now  operates  and  maintains,  and  at  all  of  the  times  here- 
inafter mentioned  ha.s  operated  and  maintained,  three  In  the  cl»y 
of  Omaha,  In  Douglas  County,  In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  one  in 
the  city  of  F^lls  City,  in  the  county  of  Richardson.  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  that  In  each  of  said  stores  defendant  has,  at  all  of 
the  times  hereinafter  mentioned,  sold  and  distributed  at  retail,  and 
now  continues  to  sell  and  distribute  at  retail,  said  commcdltles, 
to  wit.  staple  goods,  groceries,  and  meat  of  the  same  grade  and 
quality. 

4.  That  since  on  or  about  the  1st  day  of  August  1939,  and  con- 
tinuously since  on  or  about  .=ald  date,  the  defendant  has  attempted 
to  monopolize  a  part  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  State  of 
Nebra-ska,  to  wit,  the  trade  and  commerce  In  staple  foods,  groceries, 
and  meats,  as  hereinafter  more  particularly  alleged,  and  has  dis- 
criminated between  the  city  of  Omaha  in  this  State  and  the  city 
of  Falls  City  in  this  State  by  selling  commodities,  to  wit,  staple 
foods,  groceries,  and  meats,  of  equal  grades  and  qualities  at  a 
lower  rate  in  the  city  of  Omaha  than  it  charged  for  the  sama 
commodities  In  the  city  of  Palls  City,  intentionally  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  business  of  Its  competitors  in  the  city  of  Omaha, 
and  by  selling  said  commodities  at  a  higher  rate  In  the  city  of 
Falls  City  than  the  fair  market  price  of  said  commodities  for  the 
purpose  of  and  with  the  Intent  of  thereby  reimbursing  itself  at 
the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Falls  City  and  the 
trade  territory  thereof  for  the  lessening  of  Its  profit  upon  its  afore- 
said sales  in  the  city  of  Omaha;  and  has  ever  since  said  Ist  day  of 
August  1939,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  of  business  any  and  all 
other  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  at  retail  of  staple  foods,  groceries, 
and  meats,  sold  staple  foods,  groceries,  and  meats  at  less  than  Its 
fair  market  value  In  the  city  of  Omaha  and  at  a  less  price  than 
It  Is  and  was  acctastomcd  to  demand  and  receive  therefor  In  any 
other  place  under  like  conditions. 

5.  That  all  of  the  aforesaid  acts  and  things  have  been  done  and 
are  being  done  by  the  defendant  Intentionally,  unlawfully,  and  with 
the  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  unfair  and  unlawful 
discrimination  In  prices  between  the  cities  of  Omaha  and  Falls  City. 
Nebr.,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  business  of  competitors  and 
driving  out  of  business  any  and  all  other  persons  engaged  in  the 
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Carriers'  Association  and  believe  that  great  results  will  follow 
when  the  landlocked  empire  of  the  Middle  West  is  brought 
2,770  miles  closer  to  ocean  transportation. 


that  our  forebears  In  this  State  had  been  as  intelligent  as  those 
who  e.stabllfihed  the  National  Capital  In  a  wllderne.ss.  If  Goat  Hill 
had  been  a  cornfield,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  "disenfranchised" 
voters,  Alabama  would  have  profited  by  the  amount  of  some  mU- 
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nm«  business,  restraining  trade  and  commerce  In  staple  foods, 
groceries,  and  meats  In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  of  monopolizing  the 
trade  and  commerce  in  staple  foods,  groceries,  and  meats  In  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  to  enable  tbe  defendant  by  so  driving  out 
and  destroying  competition  and  tbe  business  of  competitors  finally 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  said  commodities  and  enable 
defendant  to  fix  higher  and  unfair  prices  without  let  or  hindrance 
and  to  extort  from  the  public  higher,  vmfalr.  onerous,  and  oppres- 
sive prices  for  foods,  groceries,  and  meats,  contrary  to  public  policy 
and  to  the  great  and  Irreparable  detriment.  Injury,  and  damage  of 
the  public  generally  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

6.  TTiat.  as  hereinbefore  alleged,  there  has  at  none  of  the  times 
herein  mentioned  been  or  existed  any  difference  In  the  grades  and 
qualities  of  said  commodities  so  as  aforesaid  sold  in  said  several 
ptofcs.  nor  has  there  been  or  existed  any  difference  In  the  cost  of 
t7an.<^portatlon  from  the  point  of  production  or  management,  to  said 
several  stores. 

7.  That  for  the  pvirpose  and  with  the  Intent  aforesaid  and  as  a 
part  of  and  in  furtherance  of  the  designs  and  purposes  hereinbefore 
■et  forth,  the  defendant  has  on  the  dates  hereinafter  mentioned 
been  guilty  of  partlctilar  Instances  of  discrimination,  in  that  on 
said  dates  th<>  defrndznt  did  silll  in  Its  tald  stores  In  Omaha, 
N'-br  ,  the  sp^inf*  \tcm»  and  articles  of  foods,  groceries,  and  meats 
shown  in  the  lefthand  column  below  at  the  prices  indlratrd  In  the 
middle  column  opposite  the  names  of  raid  Items  or  articles,  and  on 
thf  Kume  dat4's  the  defendant  did  m11  the  pame  items  and  articles  of 
frKirls,  grorertrn.  and  meats  at  its  Raid  store  In  the  city  of  Falls  City, 
Nebr.,  at  and  for  tho  prices  ■howti  opposite  said  Items  in  tliv  right- 
han4  column  b«->ow: 


Itsmor  srtirld 


AVO.  It,  >Nt 

I'ol  r<j^ ^ 

lnn»pt%rty^  (7\i)., ....... 

I  O'clut-k  UU(T4M 

atrt  I,  i*M 

Ann  rt€f  vtl*^  irwuing... 

Fvni>r>r«tr<l  milk  

Ikjlocna _ 

OCT.  37,  1930 

A.  *  p.  aort-twUt  bread, 

Mnounrr  limves. 

Jmm  Parker  Ooouta 

lona     tonmtoM     (No.     3 

cans' 

I'ot  roast .. 

Navy  pea  bciins . 

riB.  3.  IMO 
Dexo 

rxB.  IS,  i»to 

A.  A  P.  crape^it  Jiiiee. . . 
Coldstrvani  piak  salmon. . 

MAS.*,  1040 

Oxydt^ 

Iiinaa.>ur  

A.  A  P.  bread 

Dexo 


PrU'w  In  Ornsh*  it'irm 


Par  pouml,  II  osnU. ...... 

Jfnr  2^cent« 

VpfNimi  t>(ic,  >7  eents 


Quart,  Wcen«« 

4  tall  nvii,  -a  rtTM 

Per  p(jun<i,  lu  cents 

2  for  19  cents 

Jdoicnfor  19centa 

4  for  25  cents 

Per  pxnind,  12  cents 

4  pounds  Cur  Vi  cents 

3  pounds  (or  30  cents 

4<Wounpe  tin.  17  cents 

2  for  2a  cents 

24  ouncT^.  2  for  37  csnts.. 
4x  pounds,  $1.33.  , 

2  for  I9cfntj 

3  pounds,  3»  cents 


PrloM  In  Foil  City  stars 


Per  pnun<i,  13  orats  sod  lA 

mil*, 
3  fur  2!>  oenU. 
>-puuud  bse,  Vi  cents. 


Qimrt,  20  n*nt4. 
4  tall  cm.H,  i'  it-ntt. 
2  puundjt  (or  ii  cents. 


3  for  2S  cents. 

3  (loien  for  29  ccnta. 

4  for  2i>  cents. 

Per  pouod.  18  cents. 
3  puiuids  (or  3S  cents. 


3  pounds  for  41  cents. 


2  for  25  cents. 
2  for  27  cents. 


2  for  35  M-nts. 

4H  pounds,  $1.29. 

3  fi>r  2j  cents. 

3  pounds.  41  cents. 


8.  That  large  numbers  of  said  sereral  Items  and  articles  of  staple 
foods,  groceries,  and  meats  were  on  said  several  dates  sold  to  large 
numt>er8  of  persons  whose  names  are  to  plaintiff  and  to  relator 
unknown. 

Wherefore  plaintiff  prays: 

That  the  court  find  the  allegations  of  plaintiff's  petition  to  be 
true  and  find  herein  that  the  defendant  has  been  guilty  of  unfair 
and  unlawful  discrimination  In  the  respect,  manner,  and  form 
hereinbefore  alleged,  and  that  the  defendant  has  attempted  to 
create  a  monopoly  as  hereinbefore  alleged,  all  with  the  Intent  and 
purpose  hereinbefore  charged: 

That  the  defendant  be  forever  restrained  and  enjoined  from 
discriminating  between  the  cities  of  Omaha  and  Palls  City  by  sell- 
ing foods,  grocerl'*s.  and  meats  of  like  grades  and  qualities  at  a 
lower  rate  In  one  or  more  of  Its  stores  In  said  cities  than  Is  charged 
by  It  for  said  commodities  In  another  city  In  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  from  selling  any  article  or  product  at  a  less  price  than  it  is 
acctistomed  to  demand  and  receive  therefor  at  any  other  place 
under  like  conditions;  and 

That  pending  the  flr.al  hearing  of  said  cause  a  temporary  In- 
junction issue  restraining  and  enjoining  the  defendant  from  com- 
mitting each  and  all  of  the  unlawful  acts,  practices,  conduct,  and 
unfair  discrimination  herein  complained  of.  and  that  upon  final 
hearing  said  injunction  be  made  permanent. 

That  upon  final  hearing  of  this  cause  the  defendant  be  ousted 
from  all  business  of  every  kind  and  character  In  this  State:  that 
the  charter  of  the  defendant  be  annulled  and  its  permit  and 
authority  to  engage  in  business  in  this  State  be  revoked,  and  that 


the  defendant  be  permanently  enjoined  from  transacting  any 
btisiness  In  this  State;  and  for  such  other  and  ftirther  relief  in 
the  premises  as  Justice  and  equity  may  reqtUre. 

Thx  Satk  or  NnaASKA,  kx  bki..,  Waltoi  R.  Johmsom. 
Attoekxt  Geneiai,,  FUONTmr. 

,  Attorney  General. 

,  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Star  of  NcsaASKA, 

Lancaster  County,  as: 
Walter  R.  Johnson,  being  first  duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  duly  elected,  qualified,  and  acting  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  is  the  relator  herein;  that 
he  has  read  the  foregoing  petition  and  knows  the  contents  thereof: 
and  that  the  statements  and  allegations  therein  contained  are  true. 
Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day 
of  liarch,  1940. 


Notary  Public. 


Unfounded  Objections  of  Lake  Carriers  Associa- 
tion to  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1940 

Mr,  PITTENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  newspaper  state- 
mentfl  quote  L.  C.  Sabln.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  vice  president 
of  tbe  Lake  Carriers  Association,  In  opposition  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  sraway  project.  Mr.  Sabln  is  quoted  a«  having 
lald  at  a  meeting  on  March  8,  last,  that  the  tmlldlng  of  the 
seaway  would  Injure  Duluth  and  vicinity.  Such  statements. 
In  my  opinion,  are  unsound  and  purely  propaganda. 

Mr.  Sabln  says  that  the  building  of  the  seaway  would 
result  in  iron  ore  being  sent  to  the  United  States  by  other 
countries,  and  that  this  would  harm  the  Iron-ore  Industry 
in  Minnesota. 

Of  course,  the  argument  Is  absurd  because  the  Industries 
that  use  Iron  In  the  United  States  will  continue  their 
present  industrial  program  rather  than  enter  upon  efforts 
to  develop  new  fields  which  will  require  transjwrtation  of 
Iron  ore  long  distances  from  other  countries.  The  present 
industry  is  not  going  to  add  to  its  burdens  such  enormcus 
costs.  Further,  if  any  such  plans  were  contemplated,  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  ores  could  easily  be  prevented  by  proper 
protective  tariff  schedules.  This  announcement  by  the  Lake 
Carriers  Association  that  they  are  against  the  seaway  devel- 
opment is  just  a  part  of  the  powerful  opposition  that  Is  being 
encoimtered  by  friends  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

The  opposition  from  the  Lake  Cso-riers*  Association  comes 
because  that  organization  does  not  want  anything  to  happen 
to  interfere  with  its  monopoly  of  the  shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  fleets  of  boats  owned  by  the  Lake  Carriers  are 
landlocked,  and  at  the  present  time  all  ocean  vessels  are  shut 
out  from  the  Great  Lakes.  This  gives  the  Lake  Carriers  a 
monopoly  on  transportation  and.  naturally,  they  want  noth- 
ing to  interfere  with  it.  Their  opposition  is  purely  monopo- 
listic, selfish,  and  they  may  possibly  be  actuated  by  fear  of 
competition.  As  I  understand  it.  under  the  present  law. 
water-borne  commerce  l)etween  two  American  ports  has  to  be 
carried  on  by  American  ships,  flying  the  American  flag.  For- 
eign ships  cannot  compete.  Consequently,  the  Lake  Carriers 
are  not  harmed  by  the  seaway  development. 

There  is  something  else  in  connection  with  this  matter 
which  will  Interest  the  public,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  pend- 
ing in  Cor.jress  at  this  time  is  a  bill  to  place  all  transporta- 
tion imder  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Under  the 
bill,  the  Lake  Carriers  are  exempt.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  railroads  who  want  this  pending  transportation  legisla- 
tion enacted  have  agreed  to  exempt  the  Lake  Carriers  if  the 
Lake  Carriers  would  help  the  railroads  fight  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  project?    At  any  rate,  I  take  issue  ^^nth  the  Lake 
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I  said  a  moment  ago  that  these  men  were  unsung  heroes. 
No  history  has  ever  been  written  of  them  although  their 
part  in  the  making  of  America  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a 
Bancroft  or  Parkman. 


The  Topographical  Engineers  continued  In  service  and  wer« 
gradually  enlarged,  a  Topographical  Bureau  being  established  in 
1818  under  the  Chief  Engineer  In  Washingtcn.  In  1838  thl?  organi- 
zation became  a  separate  corps  and  remained  so  until  1863.  Dtir- 
ing  half  a  century  it  was  in  charge  of  the  vast  number  of  Internal 
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Carriers'  Association  and  l>elieve  that  great  results  will  follow 
when  the  landlocked  empire  of  the  Middle  West  is  brought 
2,770  miles  closer  to  ocean  transportation. 


The  "Disenfranchised"  Voter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  TUSCALOOSA   (ALA.)    NEWS 


Mr.  JARMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  unde'   leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News: 
(Prom  the  TuscalooM  (Ala  )  News] 

THE    "OIsrNnUNCKUCD"    VOTCB 

"One  of  the  anomalies  of  our  democratic  system  in  the  United 
States,"  says  the  BtrmlnKham  A^-Herald,  "la  that  cltt7.ens  of  the 
very  seat  of  American  democracy,  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  have 
no  voice  in  their  local  governnMnt.  The  thotuands  of  residents  of 
the  great  American  city  of  Wasblngton  have  absolutely  no  voice 
In  the  adminlatration  uf  municipal  affairs. 

"The  other  day  Mrs.  Roosevelt  visited  a  Dtntrlct  of  Columbia  In- 
stitution for  the  aged  and  Infirm.  She  was  shocked  by  the  neglect 
of  the  Inmates  of  the  institution  and  by  the  apparent  carelessness 
of  the  offlclals  t-ntrtisted  with  caring  for  these  old  and  sick  people. 
Because  she  is  the  First  Lady  of  tbe  land,  her  protest*  attracted 
Immediate  and  wide  attention.  Steps  were  taken  to  remedy  the 
conditions  she  found  in  thin  one  public  agency,  and  investigations 
Of  similar  institutions  were  launched. 

"The  management  of  the  city  of  Washington  is  left  In  the  hands 
of  a  conunlsfilun  appointed  by  Congress.  But  Members  of  Congress, 
no  matter  how  able  they  may  be,  have  their  own  districts  to  look 
after.  Residents  of  Washington  cannot  vote.  If  the  people  of 
WashlnKton  are  dissatisflcd  with  the  manner  In  which  their  city 
Lb  operated,  they  must  protest  to  a  large  and  unwieldy  body,  a  body 
that  loolu  on  the  Capital  City  as  a  temporary  residence. 

"If  the  Alabama  Lioglelature  governed  the  city  of  Montgomery, 
one  can  Imagine  Just  how  the  disenfranchised  residents  of  Ala- 
bama's capital  city  might  fare  in  facing  their  own  peculiar  munici- 
pal problems.  Washington  Is  much  larger  than  Montgomery;  Its 
problems  are  more  complex." 

We  fall  to  follow  the  Age-Herald's  logic.  Tlie  Age-Herald  cites 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  the  Institution  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  but  we  question  its  conclusion  that  these  conditions  could 
not  have  existed  had  the  voters  of  Washington  had  a  right  to  set  up 
their  own  local  government.  For  instance.  Birmingham  and  Jef- 
ferson County  have  their  local  self-government,  but  it  seems  only 
yesterday  that  the  reformers  up  there  were  crying  about  the  atro- 
cious cundltions  at  Hillman  Hospital,  and  it  took  more  to  get 
these  conditions  corrected  th»n  It  has  done  in  the  Washington  case. 

As  for  "disenfranchising"  the  residents  of  Washington,  that  is  so 
much  piffle.  In  the  early  da3rs  of  this  country  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington was  established  to  meet  for  all  time  the  very  objections 
which  the  Age-Herald  raises.  An  area  of  land  was  selected  and 
divorced  from  all  States.  There  Federal  dominion  was  established, 
and  the  city  was  built  in  a  wilderness. 

Long  ago.  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  capital  free  of  jjetty 
local  politics  wa.s  seen,  and  Congress  has  functioned  effectively 
through  all  the  years  as  its  governing  agency. 

At  best  wc  are  all  selfish  as  average  voters,  but  to  have  an  en- 
tTre  city  of  cfTlceholders  embroiled  In  local  politics  and  carrying 
their  politics  into  the  National  Government  would  be  unbearable. 
Nobody  has  "disenfranchised"  these  Washington  people.  If  they 
have  been  disfranchised,  they  have  done  it  themselves,  by  electing 
to  live  In  the  one  small  spot  In  America  where,  for  good  and  sufH- 
cirnt  reasons,  the  franchise  la  withheld.  These  people  cannot  be 
Citizens  of  Washington;  they  are  citizens  of  the  States  from 
whence  they  came,  and  as  such  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  help 
In  the  selection  of  those  men  who  control  the  city  where  they 
live.  If  they  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 
or  to  return  to  their  original  homes  when  election  time  comes 
around,  they  have  nobody  to  blame  but  themselves.  K  they  have 
chosen  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Federal  pay  roll  in  Washington 
Instead  of  remaining  at  home  to  engage  in  private  enterprise,  they 
have  nobody  to  blame  but  themselves.  If  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  fate  in  Washington,  they  don't  have  to  accept  it.  Let 
those  who  want  local  self-government  go  where  they  can  get  It. 

As  for  that  comparison  Ijetween  Montgomery  and  Washington, 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who.  having  watched  politics  in  Mont- 
gomery and  iU  eSect  on  the  State  government,  will  wish  to  heaven 


that  our  forebears  in  this  State  had  been  as  Intelligent  as  those 
who  established  the  National  Capital  in  a  wilderne.&s.  If  Goat  Hill 
had  been  a  cornfield,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  "disenfranchised" 
voters.  Alabama  would  have  profited  by  the  amount  of  some  mU- 
llcns  of  dollars. 


The  Outstanding  Career  Men  of  America — The 
Work  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineers  Is  in 
Large  Part  the  Basis  of  Our  National  Develop- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1940 

Mr,  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers are  the  outstanding  career  men  of  the  American  public 
service.  During  my  11  years'  service  on  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  of  the  House  I  have  been  more  and  more 
amazed  at  their  efficiency  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Amer- 
lea.  Their  work  Is  in  large  part  the  baslA  of  our  national 
development.  The  future  englneem  were  the  Intellectual 
leaders  at  West  Point.  Under  the  stress  and  discipline  of  that 
system  they  were  the  dominating  mental  types  and  as  such 
were  selected  for  the  engineering  service. 

The  romantic  settlement  of  the  West  was  made  possible  by 
their  vision  and  engineering  achievements.  In  that  new 
coimtry  they  laid  out  the  railroads,  built  highways,  roads, 
bridges,  and  performed  other  notable  services  that  smoothed 
the  pathway  of  the  oncoming  pioneer. 

The  United  States  Army  Engineers  are,  of  course,  a  com- 
batant branch  of  the  United  States  Army  In  times  of  war. 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Gen.  George  Brinton  McClellan  of  the 
Civil  War  period,  and  a  host  of  other  Army  oflQcers  of  high 
rank  in  all  our  wars,  gained  their  in.<:piratlon  and  were  re- 
cruited from  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  The  engineers 
combine  high  professional  qualiflcations  in  administering  the 
public  domain  with  esprit,  personal  probity,  and  complete 

freedom  from  political  influence. 

The  Nation  has  expended  over  $3,000,000,000  for  pioneer- 
ing purposes,  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
for  flood  control.  This  work  has  been  highly  technical  in 
character,  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  highest  engineering 
skill.  It  has  all  been  accomplished  successfully,  and  the  Na- 
tion, which  hears  little  of  this  group  of  technicians,  has 
reaped  incalculable  economic  benefits  from  their  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  all  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars appropriated  for  these  purposes,  running  beyond  the 
three-billion  mark,  has  been  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  engineers,  there  has  been  but  one  case  of  peculation  In 
110  years  of  this  service.  It  is  now  vigorously  asserted  in 
responsible  quarters  that  there  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
in  this  one  case.  The  engineers  are  the  real  field  marshals 
of  the  public  domain.  They  combine  extraordinary  industry 
and  power  of  research  with  the  highest  order  of  Intellect. 
Through  my  service  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  I 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  this  group  of  remarkable 
public  servants  and  have  been  amazed  by  the  breadth  and 
clarity  of  their  findings  on  all  questions  concerning  water- 
ways and  economics. 

These  men  are  among  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  Nation. 
The  tyros  and  tbe  untrained  sometimes  charged  with  high 
responsibility  in  this  Republic  regard  this  great  organization 
with  its  record  of  marvelous  achievement  with  jealousy  and 
uneasiness.  Veiled  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  status 
of  engineers  from  irresponsible  sources,  but  Congress  knows 
and  appreciates  the  services  and  worth  of  the  engineers  as 
the  outstanding  advisory  body  in  the  field  of  the  public 
domain. 
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pany  designated  D  was  formed  by  the  transfer  of  men  from  the 
other  three  companies.  The  original  Companies  C  and  D  formed 
the  nucleus  for  both  the  Second  and  Th^rd  Battalions  In  the  United 
States. 

Thus   nn«:MVl    nut    nf   ATli>t«>nr«   th«   nTonni'rat\nrt    V-notnn    oc    tVi«    nM 


August  30,  1935.  In  1936.  an  additional  assistant  in  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  and  185  additional  ofHcers  were  provided,  so  that 
the  present  maximum  authorized  strength  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  795  officers.     The  actual  strength  (September  1.  1939)  was  785. 
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I  said  a  moment  ago  that  these  men  were  unsung  heroes. 
No  history  has  ever  been  written  of  them  although  their 
part  in  the  making  of  America  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a 
Bancroft  or  Parkman. 

I  ran  across  an  article  on  the  Army  engineers  In  the  year- 
book of  the  Washington  Society  of  American  Military  Engi- 
neers. It  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  Engineer  Corps  and 
L"  written  by  Capts.  Louis  J.  Claterbos  and  John  R.  Noyes. 
It  is  brief,  and  I  trust  every  Member  of  the  House  will  take 
t:me  out  to  read  it.  It  is  a  record  of  which  the  Nation  can 
be  proud.  Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  ap- 
pend the  same  hereto: 

HISTORT    OF  THE   CORPS    OF   ENGINEFRS 

(By  Capts.  Loul.-!  J.  Claterbos,  C.  E..  and  John  B.  Noyes,  C.  E.) 

The  earliest  record'  of  the  organization  that  Is  now  known  as  the 
Corps  of  Ei^gmeers.  United  States  Army,  are  found  In  the  Journals 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  m  the  Incomplete  documents 
which  have  ccme  down  to  us  from  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  In  1775.  the  country 
was  singuiaxly  Ufflcient  In  persons  acquainted  with  the  duties  of 
mliilary  eiigineen.  A  few  had  seen  service  at  Louisburg.  Lake 
George.  Tlconderoga,  Cruwn  Point,  and  Quel)ec,  and  hud  thus 
gained  some  practicAl  experience  in  the  construction,  attack,  and 
defense  cf  fortlfled  placeo.  Aside  from  these,  there  was  scarcely 
any  engineering  fiklll  or  talent  in  the  Continental  Army. 

Recognizing  this  deficiency,  the  Continental  Congress,  on  the 
day  before  the  Battle  of  Btxnker  Hill,  authorized  one  chief  engineer 
and  two  assistants  in  "the  Grand  Army."  and  one  chief  engineer 
and  two  assistants  "In  a  separate  department."  These  officers 
were  commlisloned  In  the  grades  of  colonel  and  captain,  respec- 
tively In  December  1776  General  Washington  was  authorized  by 
the  Continental  Congress  "to  raise  and  collect"  a  corps  of  engi- 
neers and  to  establish  their  pay  for  a  period  of  6  months.  Under 
thl.s  law  It  Is  probable  that  an  organization  styled  a  "corps  of  en- 
gineers" was  established  In  the  Army.  By  a  resolution  of  Congress 
dated  March  11.  1779.  a  corps  of  engineers  was  fcrmaMy  estab- 
lished with  Brig.  0?n.  Louis  du  Portail  as  commandant  of  the 
corps.  General  du  Portail  was  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  French 
Royal  Engineers  and  brought  to  the  corps  the  military  engineering 
gf  nlus  of  the  French  Over  20  other  French  engineers  followed  Du 
Portail  to  America  and  were  commissioned  In  the  Continental 
Army,  the  foreign  element  prevailing  almost  to  the  exclxision  of 
native-born  eiiginecr  officers.  This  organization.  Including  three 
companies  of  sappers  and  miners.  ser\-ed  with  efficiency  and  dis- 
tinction during  the  Revolutirnary  War,  and  a  number  of  its  offi- 
cers were  brevetted  by  Congress  for  their  distinguished  services. 
The  names  of  the  brigadier  general,  commandant  of  the  corps,  of 
fl  colonels,  8  lieutenant  colonels,  3  majors,  and  10  captains  are  on 
rectwd  In  November  1783  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service. 

During  the  administration  of  Washington,  when  conditions  In 
Europe  were  unsettled  and  this  country  was  threatened,  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  fortify  certain  harbors  on  the  coast. 
There  t>elng  no  engineers  in  the  service  at  this  time,  Washington 
appointed  several  forelgn-bom  gentlemen,  mostly  French,  a  number 
of  whom  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  to  direct  the  work 
temporarily  In  May  1794  Congress  pas&ed  an  act  raising  a  corps  of 
artillerists  and  engineers  for  a  term  of  3  years.  This  organization 
consisted  of  a  regiment  of  four  battalions  of  four  companies  each. 
I-A  April  1708  a  second  regiment  of  three  battalions  of  artlUerlsts 
and  engineers  wi»s  authorized  by  Congress,  and  4  months  later  four 
"teachers  of  the  arts  and  sciences"  were  authorized  for  the  Instruc- 
tion Of  these  orgmnlzations. 

The  act  of  March  16.  1802.  which  set  up  a  new  MUltary  Estab- 
ll5hment,  authorized  the  President  to  organize  and  establish  a  corps 
of  engineers,  separated  from  artillerists  at  this  time,  to  consist  of 
or.e  colonel,  ozm  lieutenant  colonel,  two  majors,  four  captains  four 
first  lieutenants,  four  second  lieutenants,  and  four  cadets.  It  was 
provided  further  that  the  corps  should  be  stationed  at  West  Point 
In  the  State  of  New  York  and  should  constitute  a  military  academy. 
This  was  the  t)eglnnlng  of  the  present  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  was 
also  the  beginning  of  the  Military  Academy,  which,  since  1812.  has 
provided  officers  for  all  branches  of  the  Army.  The  superintendence 
•nd  responsibility  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy was  vested  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from  Its  establishment 
until  July  1866.  when  the  institution  passed  to  the  Army  at  large. 

Durnig  much  of  the  early  period  of  its  organization  the  duties 
which  n'^'W  pertain  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  were  divided  between 
two  branches,  sometimes  under  a  common  head  and  at  other  times 
separately  commanded.  These  two  branches  were  known  as  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Corps  of  Tofxtgraphlcal  Engineers. 
Topographical  Engmeers  were  first  provided  during  the  War  of  1812, 
when  Congress  authorized,  as  a  part  of  the  General  Staff,  eight 
Topographical  Engineers  with  the  rank  of  niajor  and  eight  assistants 
with  the  rank  of  captain  At  the  conclusion  of  peace  In  1815,  all 
were  mustered  out  of  the  service  except  two  nuijors.  In  April  1316. 
bcwever,  the  corps  was  reestablished,  three  Topographical  Engineers 
and  two  assistants  (still  attached  to  the  General  Staff)  being  pro- 
vided for  each  division  of  the  Army.  In  1818  the  staff  aasienment 
was  discontinued  and  these  officers  were  assigned  to  the  E^lneer 
Department  and  made  subject  to  the  orders  ol  the  Chief  and  Com- 
manding  Engineer. 


The  Topographical  Engineers  continued  In  service  and  wer» 
gradually  enlarged,  a  Topographical  Bureau  being  established  in 
1818  under  the  Chief  Enplnefr  In  Washington.  In  1838  thl?  organi- 
zation became  a  separate  corps  and  remained  so  until  1863.  Dur- 
ing half  a  century  It  was  in  charge  of  the  vast  number  of  Internal 
improvements,  military-  and  civil  surveys,  and  explorations.  It  was 
con.solldated  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  1863. 

During  the  period  1802  to  1863,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  charged 
with  much  construction  work,  being  retponsibld  for  the  building 
of  fortifications,  lighthouses,  and  roads,  for  the  Improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  as  well  as  for  Important  military  duties  con- 
nected with  the  War  cf  1812.  the  Mexican  War.  the  Civil  War.  and 
operations  of  the  Army  acainst  the  Indian  tribes. 

Staff  duties  of  an  especially  h'gh  order  In  both  the  Mexican  W?r 
and  the  Civil  War  were  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Topographical  Engineers.  These  resulted  in  a 
large  number  of  brevets  for  dl.st.nguished  services.  Many  of  the 
engineer  officers  who  served  with  dlsilnctlon  In  the  Mexican  War 
later  became  troop  commanders  of  high  rank  In  the  Civil  War, 
among  whom  were  L?e.  McClellan.  J.  E.  Johnston.  Halleck.  Beaure- 
gard. Mansfield,  Meade,  and  Pope. 

After  the  consolidation  of  1863.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
incrcai.ed  in  July  1866  to  109  officers  Subsequent  Incrcase-s  In  the 
corps  were  made  by  acts  of  Congress  in  1898.  1901.  1904.  1911.  and 
1916.  The  last  of  these  acts  fixed  the  commissioned  strength  of  ihe 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  one  Chief  of  Engineers  (brigadier  general) 
and  504  officers. 

The  first  reference  to  any  engineer  troops  In  our  Army  is  found 
In  an  act  of  Congress  of  May  1778.  when  three  companies  of  sappers 
and  miners  were  organized.  They  were  scattered  among  our  various 
fortifications,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strength  being  In  gar- 
rison at  West  Point  Between  1783  and  1794  there  were  no  engineers 
in  our  service.  In  1794  Congress  authorized  a  Corps  of  Artillerists 
and  EJngineers.  previously  mentioned,  which  continued  in  existence 
until  1802.  when  It  became  the  Regiment  of  Artillery,  a  few  officers 
being  detached  to  form  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  1812  a  company  of  bombardiers,  sappers,  and  miners  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  this  company  served  throughout  the 
War  of  1812  along  the  Niagara  frontier  In  1821  this  company  was 
abolished,  the  men  being  either  discharged  or  transferrrd  to  the 
artillery,  and  from  that  time  until  1846  there  was  no  organization  of 
engineer  soldiers  In  our  service 

In  1846  Congreas  again  established  "a  company  of  engineer  sol- 
diers," which  was  organized  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  was  designated 
"Company  A,  Engineers."  It  has  a  continuous  history  In  service 
since  this  time,  and  is  represented  by  the  present  Company  A.  First 
Engineers,  stationed  at  Fort  Du  Pont.  Del.  The  company  served 
wlvh  General  Taylor's  and  Scott's  command  In  the  War  with  Ar'xico, 
wh?re  It  took  a  gallant  and  distinguished  part  In  the  battles  of  that 
war.  In  June  1848  the  company  was  returned  to  West  Point  after 
making  for  Itself  a  war  record  of  which  It  had  every  reason  to  be 
protid. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  Engineer  company  as- 
sisted In  the  survey  of  the  North  Pacific  RaUway.  accompanied  the 
Utah  expedition  In  18o8,  and  assisted  in  road  and  bridge  building 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  January  1861  the  company  was  ordered  ta 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  buildings, 
stores,  and  arsenals.  On  August  3.  1861.  three  additional  compames 
were  authorized  by  Congress  and  this  group  of  four  Engineer  com- 
panies (A.  B,  C.  and  D)  was  known  throughout  the  Civil  War  as 
the  Battalion  of  Engineer  Troops,  although  It  had  no  auth.irized 
l>attalion  organization  until  after  the  war.  On  Augiist  6.  1861.  a 
company  of  topographical  engineers  was  authorized,  which  later 
formed  the  fifth  company  (E)  of  the  battalion. 

Throughout  the  Civil  War  the  battahon  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where  It  took  part  In  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  the  Battles  of  Malvern  Hill.  Antietam,  Fredericksburg.  Chan- 
cellorsvllle.  The  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor,  and  the  selge  of  Peters- 
burg. In  these  engagements  much  difficult  work  was  reqtilred  of  the 
battalion  in  the  way  of  bridge  building,  road  making,  sapping  and 
mining,  and  other  duties  pertaming  exclusively  to  the  engmeer- 
soldler.  In  many  of  the  battles  the  battalion,  after  completing  it3 
engineering  duties,  was  employed  as  infantry  in  the  line  of  battle 
or  In  the  support  of  batteries. 

In  1865  the  additional  company  of  Engineers  authorized  August 
6.  1861,  was  enlisted,  and  in  July  1866  the  five  companies  of  Engineer 
troops  were  formerly  organized  Into  a  battalion.  Until  the  ouibrcaJc 
of  the  Spanliih-Amerlcan  War.  the  battalion  served  at  the  Ergineer 
School  and  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  also  performed 
such  unusual  duties  as  the  suppression  of  Illicit  distillerios  near  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  December  1869,  riot  duty  during  the  railroad 
strike  of  1877,  and  assistance  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  fiood  at 
Johnstown.  Pa.,  In  1889.  Battalion  headquarters  and  most  of  the 
Uocps  were  at  Willets  Point,  N.  Y..  during  this  period,  with  one 
company  at  West  Point. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  War  with  Spain.  In  1898.  Companies  O 
and  E  were  crgaiiizcd  into  a  provisional  battalion  for  service  In 
Cuba;  Company  A  went  to  Manila,  and  Company  B  remained  at 
Willets  Point,  engaged  In  the  submarine  defense  of  New  York  Hax- 
bor.  Later.  Companies  B  and  E  were  both  sent  to  Manila,  where 
they  assisted  in  repairing  roads,  relaying  railroad  tracks,  and  con- 
structing ferries  and  bridges. 

In  1901  Congress  Increased  the  number  of  Engineer  troops  to 
three  battalions  of  fotir  companies  each,  and  In  this  reorganization 
the  old  Battalion  of  Engineers  ceased  to  exist.  Companies  A,  B, 
and  E.  then  In  the  Philippines,  were  absorbed  by  the  First  Battalion 
of  Engineers;  the  designauon  E  was  changed  to  C  and  a  new  ooca- 
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pany  designated  D  was  fwmed  by  the  transfer  of  men  from  the 
other  three  companies.  The  original  Companies  C  and  D  formed 
the  nucleus  for  both  the  Second  and  Th^rd  Battalions  In  the  United 
States. 

Thus  passed  out  of  existence  the  organization  known  as  the  old 
Battalion  of  Engineers.  Bom  <rf  the  difficulties  confronting  the 
Army  In  Mexico,  expanded  under  the  difficulties  arising  In  the 
ClvU  War.  revived  and  enlarged  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines  demanded  a  further  Increase  to 
which  the  battalion's  organization  did  not  lend  Itself.  With  the 
transfer  of  Its  men  to  the  new  battalions  of  engineers.  Its  name 
disappeared  from  the  roster  of  the  Army,  but  the  spirit  which 
marked  Its  service  In  Mexico,  In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the 
Cuban  campaign.  In  the  PhUlppines,  and  In  China  still  lives 
and  animates  Its  successors.  Tb  these  will  ever  remain  bright  the 
memory  of  the  old  Battalion  of  ESiglneers. 

The  newly  formed  battalions  garrisoned  the  Willets  Point  post, 
served  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.;  West  Point,  N.  Y.;  and  Wash- 
ington Barracks,  D.  C,  with  periodic  tours  In  the  Philippine 
Islands.  In  the  Islands  they  performed  many  tasks  of  real  pioneer- 
ing. The  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3.  1916.  reorganized  the 
Engineers  Into  regiments,  three  of  six  companies  each  being  formed 
from  the  three  battalions  of  engineers.  They  participated  in  the 
movement  of  troops  to  the  Mexican  border  and  accompanied  the 
punitive  expedition  to  Mexico.  Here  they  performed  a  great  road- 
buUdlng  task  which  permitted  the  first  extensive  use  of  motor- 
trucks by  an  army  for  supply  puri>oses. 

•  •••••• 

The  record  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  the  World  War  Is  an 
outstanding  one.  During  this  war,  the  engineer  arm  of  the  Army 
was  expanded  from  256  officers  and  approximately  2,200  enlisted 
men  to  a  peak  on  November  25,  1918,  of  11,175  officers  and  about 
285.000  men.  This  Included  National  Guard  and  National  Army 
units,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Regular  Army.  The  civilian  engineers 
of  the  Nation  responded  enthusiastically  in  making  this  great  ex- 
pansion possible.  Many  of  the  units  were  tempnirary  wartime  or- 
ganizations, which  were  disbanded  after  the  emergency,  but  which 
have  been  retained  In  many  cases  as  Inactive  or  reserve  units. 

Dvirlng  the  war  approximately  86,000  men  In  engineer  regiments 
were  assigned  to  various  divisions,  where  they  performed  Invalu- 
able engineering  services  In  support  of  ths  infantry  and  artillery. 
Of  these  operations,  the  most  Important  had  to  do  with  routes 
of  communication.  The  once  exceUent  roads  of  France  were  worn 
out  after  4  years  of  intensive  warfare.  Our  engineers  rebuilt  and 
maintained  the  essential  roads  across  no  man's  land  and  beyond. 
They  built  hundreds  of  essential  bridges.  They  prepared  defensive 
positions,  erected  obstacles,  and  performed  many  other  engineering 
tasks.  Much  of  this  engineering  work  was  done  close  to  the  front, 
under  fire.  The  history  of  these  regiments  is  Intimately  associ- 
ated with  that  of  their  divisions,  even  In  combat.  On  many 
occasions  engineers  effectively  relieved  the  hard-pressed  Infantry 
In  holding  defensive  positions,  and  even  took  part  In  offensive 
actions.  They  suffered  their  full  share  of  casualties,  and  earned 
a  place  the  more  secure  because  of  this  combat  function. 

A  much  greater  number  of  engineers  formed  a  part  of  the  corps 
and  Army  troops  which  o{>erated  behind  the  front  line.  Here 
again  routes  of  communication  provided  the  main  task.  Corps 
and  Army  engineers  repaired  and  maintained  light  and  standard- 
gage  railroads,  as  well  as  roads  and  bridges,  and  even  built  new 
links  of  railroad.  Other  Important  tasks  Included  general  con- 
struction In  Army  areas,  map  reproduction  and  supply,  water  sup- 
ply, camouflage  activities,  and  the  operation  of  searchlights.  The 
tonnage  of  engineering  material  and  supplies  used  In  the  First 
Army  was  roughly  equal  to  that  of  the  class  I  supplies  consumed. 

Many  special  types  of  engineer  units  were  organized  for  the 
A.  E.  F — such  as  road,  railway,  topographical,  forestry,  camoiiflage, 
searchlight,  water  supply,  mechanical,  and  electrical.  The  railway 
regiments  were  among  the  first  to  be  sent  to  France,  and  as  early  as 
November  30,  1917.  the  Eleventh  Engineers  (Railway),  which  was 
operating  with  the  British  Third  Army  at  Cambral,  assisted  In  meet- 
ing the  German  counterattack  In  that  sector. 

Besides  furnishing  the  engineer  troops  for  the  combat  elements 
of  the  A.  E.  F.,  the  engineers  were  responsible  for  all  construction 
In  the  S  O.  S.  The  distribution  of  supplies  to  the  American  forces 
was.  In  the  first  instance,  a  problem  of  ports,  second  a  problem  of 
railroads,  third  a  problem  of  motor  and  horse-drawn  transportation, 
and  fourth  a  problem  of  storage.  American  engineers  built  16  new 
ship  berths,  about  1.000  miles  of  standard-gage  railway  track. 
Including  a  bridge  2.100  feet  long  over  the  Loire  River,  and  125 
miles  of  narrow-gage  track.  Over  30,000,000  square  feet  of  covered 
storage  wai;  provided  for  supply  purposes  of  all  services,  and  more 
than  3.000,000  tons  of  engineer  supplies  were  received,  transported, 
and  distributed.  About  280.000  hospital  beds  were  provided  and 
16.000  barracks  buildings  were  erected.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
material  for  this  vast  construction  program  an  Engineer  Forestry 
Service  produced  about  220,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  4.000.000  ties, 
2.000.000  piles,  and  miscellaneous  timber,  and  340,000  cords  of  fire- 
wood. All  told,  the  engineers  in  France  completed,  during  the 
course  of  the  war.  831  construction  projects,  the  aggregate  cost  of 
which  was  over  $165,000,000. 

•  •••••• 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  1920  authorized  1  chief  of  engineers 
with  the  rank  of  major  general,  1  assistant  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general,  and  600  officers  in  grades  from  colonel  to  second  lieutenant. 
Inclusive.    Seven  additional  officers  were  authorized  by  the  act  of 


August  30,  1935.  In  1936,  an  addtUonal  assistant  In  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  and  185  additional  officers  were  provided,  so  that 
the  present  maximum  authorized  strength  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  795  officers.     The  actual  strength  (September  1.  1939)  was  785. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  maintained  In  each  of  our  overseas 
departments  (except  the  new  Puerto  Rican  Department)  a  war 
strength  unit  of  combat  engineers  as  a  component  of  the  defense 
force  located  there.  These  units  are  a  regiment  In  Panama,  the 
Eleventh;  a  regiment  (less  band)  in  Hawaii,  the  Third;  and  a  regi- 
ment (less  one  battalion)  In  the  Philippines,  the  Fourteenth.  The 
Twenty-seventh  Engineer  Battalion  (combat)  (less  one  company) 
has  been  recently  constituted  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  there  existed, 
as  of  September  1.  1939.  four  combat  engineer  regiments,  one 
equadron  (a  combat  organization),  two  topographical  battalions, 
and  two  detached  units — a  company  at  the  Infantry  School  and  a 
troop  at  the  Cavalry  School.  Most  of  these  units  had  inactive 
companies,  the  Fifth  (Ingineers  at  Fort  Belvolr  being  the  only 
complete  regiment. 

•  •••••• 

The  civil  duties  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  a^stuned  a  few  years 
after  Its  formation,  have  continued  without  Interruption.  The 
first  river  and  harbor  bill  was  enacted  in  1826,  and  the  corps  has 
since  that  date  t)een  charged  with  all  navigation  Improvements  and 
most  of  the  flood-control  projects  undertaken  by  the  National 
Government.  It  has  also  been  charged  from  time  to  time  with 
many  other  miscellaneous  activities  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent  to 
include  the  construction  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  (Wash- 
ington Monvunent.  Capitol.  Library  of  Congrees.  Arlington  Me- 
morial Bridge,  etc.),  and  the  International  boundary  survey.  It 
surveyed  and  built  the  first  national  highways  and  furnished  ths 
leaders  for  several  early  and  valuable  exploratlonis.  of  which  the 
Wheeler  s-urvey  was  outstanding.  The  result  of  this  survey  was 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  ai  It  now 
exists.  Various  of  Its  early  activities  have  since  t)een  transferred 
to  other  permanent  agencies  of  the  Government  on  a  Ann,  weU- 
organlzed  basis,  but  new  activities  appear  quickly. 

The  total  volume  of  river  and  harbor  and  flood-control  work 
entrusted  to  the  corps  over  a  period  of  more  than  100  years  aggre- 
gates $3,029,750,000;  of  this  amount  about  $  1,000, 000 .(X)0,  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  total,  has  been  provided  during  the  past  6  years 
of  economic  depression.  These  figures  point  out  clearly  the  en- 
larged responsibilities  which  have  been  met  successfully  by  the 
corps  without  the  expansion  In  personnel  which  occurs  In  war. 
The  emergency  construction  operations  had  as  their  purpose  the 
provision  of  immediate  employment,  and  speed  In  commencing 
operations  was  essential.  Within  75  days  after  securing  the  Initial 
relief  allotment  In  1933  the  corps  had  contracted  for,  or  actually 
commenced  upon  a  hired  labor  basis,  work  totaling  more  than 
$100,000,000.  This  record  was  achieved  without  any  sacrifice  of 
sound  engineering  design  and  construction  by  officers  and  civilian 
assistants  who  worked  unceasingly  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

For  the  supervision  of  this  large  civil  construction  establishment 
the  United  States  Is  divided  into  11  divisions,  each  of  which 
In  turn  has  several  districts  within  its  boundaries.  Each  division 
engineer  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  engineering  and 
construction  and  Is  responsible  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the 
orderly  progress  of  the  work  in  his  districts.  A  large  research  In- 
stitution, the  United  States  Waterways  Experiment  Station,  Is 
maintained  at  Vlcksburg,  Miss.,  to  assist  in  developing  engineering 
progress  In  the  fields  of  hydraulics  and  soil  mechanics. 

The  projects  Included  In  the  relief  program  have  been  varied  in 
type,  embracing  almost  every  conceivable  phase  of  engineering. 
Many  of  the  projects  have  necessitated  the  establishment  of  new 
districts,  which  have  required  the  formation  and  training  of  new 
engineering  and  administrative  staffs.  A  number  of  projects  have 
been  located  In  Isolated  areas  and  have  required  the  construction 
and  operation  of  self-contained  villages  for  the  housing  of  several 
thousand  employees.  The  successful  execution  of  these  projects  has 
developed  an  increased  public  confidence  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  a  public  recognition  of  the  value  of  its  services. 

While  carrying  on  a  greatly  expanded  volume  of  assigned  work, 
numerous  officers  have  been  loaned  to  various  emergency  agencies. 
Engineer  officers  had  much  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration.  Engineer  officers  were  loaned  to  the  Re- 
covery Administration  and  the  Civil  Works  Administration.  Sev- 
eral major  projects  were  undertaken  by  the  engineers  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  using  the  personnel  of  that  corps  for 
labor.  Forty-one  officers  were  made  available  to  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  and  the  services  of  these  officers  were  Instrumental 
in  greatly  facilitating  the  activities  of  the  administration.  An 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  now  at  the  head  of  that  ozganl- 
Kation. 

•  •••••• 

Now  begins  another  phase  In  the  history  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. With  the  recent  far-reaching  change  to  a  much  smaller  In- 
fantry division,  the  combat  engineer  regiment  of  the  division  Is 
replaced  by  a  small  engineer  battalion.  Many  of  the  functions 
formerly  pertaining  to  division  engineers  must  accordingly  be 
relegated  to  the  Army  corps,  which  it  is  contemplated  wUl  have 
both  a  combat  engineer  regiment  and  a  general  service  regiment. 
Engineer  units  will  be  constituted  as  a  part  of  the  mechanized 
forces,  and  of  the  general  headquarters  air  fcvce. 

Whatever  changes  In  organization  occtir,  to  meet  new  develop- 
ments In  tactics,  the  essential  role  of  the  engineers  in  war  remains 
unchanged.    They  must  be  prepared  to  assist  our  troops  forward. 
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to  impede  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  to  minister  to  the  welfare  and 

comfort  of  oxir  forces.  .^—-^    .„   nM/>»  and 

Looking  backward  over  the  record  of  the  corps.  J°^P«J^,^° 
war.  Its  members  may  weU  take  pride  In  Its  r«ord  of  «^cof  P^' 
merit  and  service  to  the  Nation,  and  be  Inspired  thereby  to  main- 
tain lU  tradition  of  high  achievement. 


Back  to  the  Land? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  12  (leffislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  CUSHMAN  CXJYLB 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmoxis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  very  nne  article  by 
David  Ctishman  Coyle  entitled  "Back  to  the  Land?"  published 
In  the  Survey  Qraprfiic  for  February  1940. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoks,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Survey  Graphic  for  February   19401 

Back  to  thk  Land? 

(By  David  Cushman  Ctoyle) 

To  anyone  who  knows  about  city  industries  and  dty  slums,  it 
seems  plain  that  thousands  of  families  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
move  back  to  the  land  where  at  least  they  could  find  "subsistence 
If  you  travel  around  In  the  country,  down  South  or  In  the  cut- 
over  lake  States  or  In  the  Irrigated  West.  It  seems  plain  that 
thousands  of  families  must  move  away  from  the  submarglnal  lands, 
the  dying  crossroads  villages,  and  Into  the  cities  where  new  Indxis- 
tnes  may  give  them  employment. 

It  works — or  rather  falls  to  work — both  ways. 

Underlying  the  city  and  country  unemployment  and  poverty  are 
the  same  causes,  with  local  variations.  Technology  Is  destroying 
lobs  In  industry,  and  there  Is  plenty  more  of  the  same  In  the  blue- 
print stage  Agricultural  technology  Is  raising  the  productive  power 
of  weU-organlzed  farms  so  that  they  can  glut  the  markets,  leaving 
little  or  no  money  income  for  the  millions  who  live  on  poor  land 

With  little  capital.  ,      ^^    ,    .^         , 

Decentralization,  merely  in  the  sense  of  getting  rid  of  city  people 
who  have  no  Jobs.  Is  a  mirage.  Its  effect  on  unemployment.  If 
any.  Is  Indirect  and  dependent  on  other  adjustments,  mainly  in 
th«  distribution  of  money  incomes. 

TOO  kCTTCB  aw  A  GOOD  THZNO 

And  yet  It  is  evident  that  the  largest  clUes  are  dying  of  strangula- 
tion. Automobiles  Jam  the  streets.  Trucking  Is  expensive,  rents 
are  expensive,  wages  have  to  be  high  If  the  workers  are  to  live. 
Workers  travel  on  subways  or  streetcars,  at  a  high  cost  In  nerve 
■train  which  U  not  shown  in  the  accounts  of  city  business,  but 
turns  up  In  taxes,  disease,  crime,  and  mental  break -<lown. 

The  metropolis  is  an  example  of  the  advantage  of  concentration, 
purled  to  the  extreme  where  it  costs  more  than  it  Is  worth.  There 
Is  no  argiunent  about  the  necessity  for  a  certain  amount  of  big- 
ness. The  Virginia  State  Planning  Board  showed  several  years  ago 
that  counties  with  less  than  6.000  Inhabitant*  are  saddled  with 
unconscionably  high  costs  of  government,  and  that  most  of  the 
services  necessary  to  modem  Uvlng  are  beyond  their  means.  The 
economy  of  consolidated  scboote.  and  the  fact  that  rural  electrin- 
catlon  becomes  Impractical  below  a  certain  customer-density  per 
mile,  are  Ulustratlons  of  the  same  principle.  So  It  Is  necessary  for 
(Uvuizatlon  that  people  should  concentrate  In  cities. 

But  when  the  people  concentrate  so  far  tbat  cars  cannot  be 
parked  that  dwellings  must  have  elevat«Ti.  trees  and  grass  are 
toe  far  away  for  a  chUd  to  reach,  transit  lines  have  to  be  elevated 
or  put  underground,  water  miist  t>e  brovight  from  Immense  dis- 
tances food  and  fuel  must  be  carted  and  stored  at  exaggerated 
coets-^l  these  symptoms  of  getting  in  one  another  s  way  add  up 
to  over-all  IneiBciency. 

A  ctty  is  too  big  when  Its  ope^aUon  costs  more  than  Its  Inhabi- 
tfints  can  or  will  pay  How  can  It  get  that  big?  If  people  wont 
pay   how  does  It  get  buUt?    We  all  remember  the  answer. 

Before  1W28.  Invwtors  were  fat.  simple,  and  as  yet  xinbtimed.  A 
building  mortgage  company  boasted  that  it  had  never  lost  a  dol- 
lar of  a  customer's  money.  It  was  easy  to  buUd  oOce  buildings 
and  apartment  houses  on  a  shoe-string  and  with  more  than  100 
percent  of  borrowed  money.     The  buUdlng  itself  made  prosperity. 

Bv«n  then,  city  people  were  not  prepared  to  pay  for  dty  costs, 
but  they  were  prepared  to  lend,  which  was  unconscious  payment. 
The  cities  lived  on  the  lost  money  of  suckers.  A  newspaperman 
In  Los  Angeles  expounded  to  me  that  his  city  Uved  largely  by 
penuadlng  tenderfeet  to  Invest  in  local  business  ventures.     Tba 


drugstore  or  the  laundry  was  used  on  one  sucker  *'*",»"°*^; 
yeaf  after  year,  like  the  oyster  that  traveled  from  on*  ^^^„^^^|,^ 
to  another  swimming  about  In  warm  water  at  each,  and  thus 
sending  many  missionaries- to  the  heathen.  So.  by  o««^  '[fy  °J 
another  the  golden  lure  of  the  city  drew  out  <^l«*;'if^*  «' ,J^^ 
folk,  and  so.  for  a  time,  found  the  money  to  carry  on  an  unsound 

^^'^public  debt  of  the  cities  was  a  form  of  the  same  activity. 
less  important  In  amount  though  more  visible.  Today  it  is  re- 
ported no  New  York  that  any  new  construction  as  a^"^*  destroy^ 
more  taxable  values  than  it  creates.  New  housing  destroys  slum 
^^ues  which  may  not  seem  unjust:  but  loss  in  tax  appraisals 
may  represent  a  headache  for  the  city,  pc^lbly  temporary.  Any 
change  of  land  use  throws  private  and  public  property  Int^  disu.^. 
with  consequent  losses.  The  only  way  a  city  can  go  on  Is  by  fiudlng 
more   suckers,   private  or  public,   to   put   up  °^"*^y„^^*J^  ^^^^   ^'^.^ 

never  get  back.    The  prosperous  enterprises  make  profits  that  faU 
to  balance  the  losses  of  other  enterprises.  ,,.,...  „     ,  . 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  crowded  cities  do  not  look  like  much,  of  a 
bet  from  now  on.  Military  danger  of  crowding  puts  the  final 
touch  to  a  pictiue  of  overgrowth. 

THE  TTG   or   DBCENTRAUZATIOJI 

In  the  meantime  the  scientific  developments  of  the  pa.st  40  years 
have  Riven  some  Impetus  to  decentralization  Hard  roads  and  auto- 
mobiles have  enlarged  the  effective  area  of  business  and  social  life 
Electric  power  has  detached  the  factory  from  the  need  for  direct 
access  to  coal  and  water.  Machine  production  has  not  drvelopod 
wholly  toward  larger  siae  of  factory,  as  was  expected,  but  has  in- 
cluded small  plants,  household,  and.  lately.  smaU  farm  machinery. 

The  ctiltural  advantages  of  the  city  have  largely  disappeared. 
The  movies  offer  better  entertainment  at  the  crossroads  than  any 
poor  man  could  ever  buy  for  his  girl  in  Chicago  The  radio  has 
transformed  the  relation  of  the  people  to  good  music  Even  paint- 
ing vmder  Federal  patronage.  Is  to  be  seen  In  small  towns,  where 
farmers  and  their  wives  drive  50  miles  to  see  a  painted  picture  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

The  remaining  cultural  advantages  of  the  big  city  are.  of  course, 
open  as  always  to  the  well-to-do  Rich  planters  from  Mississippi 
have  always  traveled  to  New  York  and  Paris;  today  they  can  fly  to 
New  York  Instead  of  coming  by  coach  or  raUroad.  Poor  people  can 
sometimes  get  to  the  big  city,  perhaps  to  visit  a  world's  fair,  and 
feel  the  stimulus  of  the  crowds  and  the  roaring  traffic  But  these 
are  no  novelties  to  mo%ie-goers.  who  have  walked  intimately  in 
Shanghai  and  London,  and  have  stood  In  the  Roman  crowds  while 
Mussolini  bellowed  or  while  Julius  Caesar  and  Claudette  Colbert 
rode  to  trlumpt.  If  culture  Is.  as  Albert  Jay  Nock  says,  the  acquisi- 
tion and  subsequent  forgetting  of  a  maximum  of  useless  informa- 
tion, ovir  culture  Is  already  well  decentralized  and  likely  to  be  even 
more  so. 

HOW  BIO  IS  A  COMMTTNITT? 

In  another  sense,  of  course,  our  culture  may  t)e  said  to  Include 
hospitals.  Ubrarles.  and  high  schools,  which  now  are  no  longer  neces- 
sarily confined  to  cities  of  large  size.  The  chief  factor  In  the  relation 
of  these  clvUlzed  Institutions  to  a  scattered  population  Is  the  paved 
road,  and  It  Is  to  terms  of  roads  that  a  decentralized  civilization  has 
to  t)e  defined. 

A  community  may  be  defined  as  a  local  group  of  people  who  can  go 
to  a  common  center  for  some  or  all  of  their  organized  ser\ices — 
stores,  schools,  churches,  libraries,  movies,  and  medical  and  legal 
institutions.  A  community  has  three  kinds  of  siae — economic  and 
geographic  as  well  as  poptilation. 

Its  geographic  size  Is  a  star-shaped  area  stretching  out  along  the 
good  roads  leading  from  the  center  as  far  as  people  will  actually 
travel  without  coming  into  the  sphere  of  Influence  of  a  different 
center.  One  of  the  most  strtktog  aspects  of  rural  America  Is  the 
vast  growth  In  geographic  area  of  the  typical  conununlty.  with  the 
consequent  atrophy  of  many  small  crossroads  communities  of  the 
horse  and  buggy  age. 

The  population  of  a  community  may  be  5.000  or  10.000  or  several 
hundred  thousand,  but  so  long  as  they  are  not  so  many  as  to  get 
to  one  another's  way,  the  community  may  be  workable  as  a  social 
unit. 

In  order  to  be  civilized,  the  people  of  the  community  must  have 
an  economic  Income  large  enough  to  reach  to  consolidated  schools, 
well-appointed  hospitals,  and  successful  churches,  stores,  libraries 
and  movies.  Conceivably  a  millionaire  might  constitute  a  com- 
munity of  his  own  household,  with  all  these  services  provided  on 
his  own  estate.  But  in  practice  it  seems  to  take  about  10.000  people 
to  Justify  on  an  economic  basis  a  full  set  of  civilized  institutions. 
The  Ideal  rural  community,  therefore,  can  tie  roughly  defined  as 
consisting  of  not  less  than  10.000  people,  living  within  practicable 
travel  distance  of  a  central  town,  and  having  enough  Income  to  pay 
for  a  full  set  of  civilized  services. 

To  approach  this  ideal  may  require  both  decentrallssitlon  and 
centralization.  The  largest  cities  may  have  to  lose  enough  popu- 
lation to  relieve  their  intolerable  congestion.  In  doing  so.  no  doubt 
tremendotis  capital  losses  must  be  realized.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  areas  In  our  country  that  can  never  support  enough 
people  to  be  civilized.  Ten  thousand  people  In  a  9-mlle  radius 
equals  40  to  a  square  mile,  about  the  national  average.  Submargl- 
lial  areas  will  generally  have  to  be  depopulated.  lea\'lng  only  C  C.  C. 
boys,  foresters,  and  others  of  similar  type  who  are  highly  mobile  or 
are  able  tb  live  for  considerable  periods  out  of  range  of  ordinary 
social  services.  This  process  also  wUl  reqtiire  a  fairly  Urge  writing 
\   off  of  dead  capital. 
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WISCONSIIf    I.KAOe    TBB    KtTaAL    ZOtiTRS 

The  Wisconsin  rural -zon tog  system,  which  has  now  spread  to 
six  other  States,  llliistrates  perfectly  how  the  concentration  of 
rural  communities  can  be  brought  about.  Under  State  law  a 
county  m-y  zone  off  the  land  where  roads,  schools,  and  relief  for 
isolated  farm  families  cost  more  than  the  farms  can  pay  In  taxes. 
Farms  acqtilrcd  by  the  county  through  tax  delinquency  are  not 
resold.  New  settlement  Is  forbidden.  The  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration helps  the  process  of  withdrawal  by  buying  out  those 
of  the  Isolated  farmers  who  are  willing  to  sell. 

The  immediate  txxtk  losses  tovolved  In  zontog  were  at  first  an 
obstacle  to  Its  acceptance,  but  arithmetic  prevailed.  In  many 
cases  the  profit  In  reduced  county  .budgets  has  paid  back  the  cost 
of  liquidating  the  outlying  farms  within  2  or  3  years. 

Here  on  a  small  scale,  where  local  voters  can  see  the  facts, 
the  good  sense  of  common  Americans  shines  through.  How  long 
must  It  be  before  we  turn  our  eyes  with  similar  good  sense  to  na- 
tional affairs,  and  leave  off  the  silly  economy  that  condenuis  us 
to  vast  losses  to  sickness,  crime,  and  unemployment  so  long  as  we 
refuse   to   face   the   costs  ot  recx^ganlsatlon? 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  process  of  rearranging  our 
population  into  workable  commtmltles  will  be  slow,  costly,  and 
confused.  Economic  pressures  will  help,  but  the  Government  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  take  a  hand  as  well.  Kconomic  pressures, 
tMinkrupting  the  big  cities  and  starving  the  submarglnal  farmers, 
are  crude  and  cruel.  Public  help  by  way  of  balling  out  the  cities 
and  the  farmers  can  hardly  be  avoided.  Some  of  the  forma  of 
Government  a  jtlon  may  be  dimly  foreseen. 

BCFKRIMKMTS  Hf  HOOSIKO 

Hou5!lng,  so  far,  Is  too  small  a  factor  to  need  immediate  ovcr-all 
planning  before  proceeding  further.  Even  Atlanta,  which  built  the 
first  P.  W.  A,  housing  project,  and  now  has  $16,000,000  worth  of 
Blimi  clearance  under  way.  is  not  close  enough  to  complete  rebuild- 
ing to  need  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  future  population  to  order 
to  Justify  Its  present  program. 

The  U.  8.  H.  A.  program,  with  no  pretense  of  self-Uquldatlon,  Is 
frankly  buying  out  or  liquidating  the  slums  by  requiring  that  for 
every  new  house  built  an  old  one  must  be  torn  down.  Thus  a 
beginning  is  l)etog  made  to  the  long  Job  of  taking  the  loss  on  city 
properly. 

In  the  country,  the  Government  has  begun  to  buy  up  submar- 
gtoal  lands  and  turn  them  back  to  forest,  national  park,  or  game 
refuges,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  taxpayers.  This,  too,  Is 
painful  but  unavoidable. 

It  Is  necessary  to  keep  steadily  In  mind  that  every  billion  dollars 
spent  by  the  Government  to  wipe  off  dead  capital  and  open  the 
way  for  a  workable  social  system  is  that  much  added  to  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  Nation.  Tlie  losses  are  there,  like  It  or 
not.  The  mistakes  have  been  made.  The  distribution  of  the 
population  Is  not  fitted  to  the  operations  of  a  modern,  high-powered 
economic  order.  The  sooner  we  pay  the  bill  and  start  over,  the 
less  we  shall  suffer. 

No  excuses  need  to  be  made  for  experimentation,  even  though 
some  of  it  is  unsuccessful.  Certainly  no  criticisms  are  to  order 
from  imy  business  Interest  which  was  Involved  In  the  building  of 
our  bankrupt  office  tniildlngs,  our  blighted  suburtxt,  or  our  vacant 
factories.  They  were  experiments  too.  With  that  proviso.  It  is 
proper  to  take  some  lessons  from  the  early  efforts  of  the  New  Deal 
to  promote  decentralization. 

Most  of  the  subsistence  homestead  communities  have  been  a 
headache.  There  was  a  tendency  to  build  housing  and  hope  for 
an  todiistry  to  come  in.  But  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  desire 
to  protect  the  inmates  from  exploitation,  which  often  meant  that 
they  cc^uld  not  have  Jobs  at  aU.  Another  trouble  was  high-brow 
ideas  of  decent  housing.  Btuail:  Chase  remarked  to  me  In  1934,  as 
we  were  looking  over  a  southern  subsistence  project,  that  our  pioneer 
ancestors  had  no  plumbing,  but  they  also  didn't  have  a  $2,500  debt 
to  pay.  Such  synthetic  pioneering  Is  tied  toto  modem  finance  via 
a  debt,  but  not  tied  Into  modem  business  via  a  cash  Income.  The 
first  settlement  cost  too  much,  and  some  of  the  thought  that  went 
toto  cultural  activities  might  better  have  been  devoted  to  finding  a 
cash  Income.  Even  the  T.  V.  A.,  which  has  probably  wasted  as  little 
money  as  any  public  enterprise  to  date,  made  mistakes  In  its  first 
synthetic  community.  Norrlstown.  But  the  rate  of  Improvement 
to  planning  and  building  fully  Justifies  the  cost  of  the  experiments. 

In  October  I  visited  a  sharecropper's  cabin  In  Georgia.  It  was  a 
rickety  affair,  showing  daylight  through  the  cracks  in  all  directions. 
But  on  tiers  of  shelves  were  640  quart  cans  of  vegetables  laid  up  for 
the  winter.  A  few  years  miore  and  there  will  be  a  small  cash  profit 
coming  In  from  cotton,  enough  to  let  them  have  a  better  house. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  and  the  T.  V.  A.  have  both 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  self-containment,  and  much  of  the 
N.  Y.  A.  training  In  rural  areas  potots  in  the  same  direction.  This 
is  one  of  the  three  basic  trends  that  need  to  be  encouraged  In  order 
to  create  a  properly  decentrallssed  social  order. 

The  T.  V.  A.,  for  example,  has  tovented  small  farm  machinery 
suitable  for  use  to  handling  soil-saving  crops,  cattle,  and  chickens. 
Its  walk-In  refrigerators  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  eat  their 
own  beef.  Hay  driers  give  them  a  chance  to  process  their  own  hay. 
They  can  clean  their  own  lespedeza  seed  and  grind  their  own  feed. 

The  effect  of  supplementing  cash  crops  with  food  crcps  for  home 
use.  Is  of  course,  to  reduce  the  farmer's  need  for  imported  food 
from  other  regions.  He  can  have  a  little  more  to  spend  on  the 
community  services. 

The  second  element  to  decentralization  is  the  growth  of  small 
local  industries.     Not  much  progress  has  been  made  so  far,  other 
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than  a  movement  of  manufactviring  from  large  cities  to  suburbs  or 
smaller  cities.  Federal  tax  policies  have  not  encouraged  small  busi- 
ness to  sn  effective  degree,  but  they  might  be  made  to  do  so.  A 
few  experiments  have  been  made  to  the  direct  encouragement  of 
local  Industry,  such  as  the  T.  V.  A.  freeeing  process  for  small  fruits 
and  the  successful  craft  todustries  at  Cherry  Lake.  Fla..  and  Dyess. 
Ark.  The  tax  problem  In  Washington  is  still  overshadowed  by 
Budget  trouble,  but  In  the  futvire  it  may  be  possible  to  give  ad- 
vantages to  local  todustries. 

CAMDT  AND  CASOLJNX   AMD   CTVIX.IZXD  SBtVICZS 

The  third  necessary  element  to  decentralization  is  an  effective 
buy -at-home  spirit  to  the  rural  areas,  of  which  the  South  is  the 
largest.  The  South,  altogether,  undoubtedly  is  running  a  deficit, 
buytog  more  from  outside  than  It  can  pay  for.  The  poorest  districts 
are  the  worst.     One  study  of  a  southern  county  showed  an  adverse 

trade  balance  of  about  $100,000,  half  of  which  was  for  candy  and 
the  rest  was,  no  doubt,  for  gasoline. 

To  grow  one's  own  food  or  buy  It  from  local  farmers,  to  have  a  fac- 
tory within  reach  of  the  farm,  and  to  buy  so  far  as  possible  goods  and 
services  made  In  the  community  are  the  three  chief  means  for 
decentralizing  industry.  Evidently  they  all  look  toward  a  decrease 
of  trade,  and  In  detail  to  a  small  decrease  of  productive  efficiency. 
They  represent  a  reverse  of  the  trend  to  mass  production,  national 
advertising,  high  efficiency,  high  distribution  costs,  high  transpor- 
tation costs — general  stagnation  that  has  led  us  to  our  present 
unhappy  situation.  We  went  too  fast  and  too  far,  got  in  a  Jam, 
and  now  we  have  to  get  out  of  the  Jam  by  modernizing  some  of 
the  patterns. 

Underlying  the  need  for  a  better  distribution  of  population  is 
the  drift  of  employment  away  from  both  manufacturing  and  farm<- 
Ing.  On  the  whole,  neither  will  ever  support  an  tocreasing  number 
of  workers.  The  majority  of  gainful  workers  are  already  In  service 
occupations  and  the  proportion  will  steadily  tocrease.  By  forming 
decentralized,  workable  communities  of  sufficient  size,  with  a  suit- 
able share  of  self-couUlnment.  It  will  be  fKjssible  to  bring  millions 
of  people  within  range  of  the  civilized  services,  with  money  enough 
to  pay  for  them.  As  this  readjustment  Is  gradually  perfected,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  employ  the  necessary  percentage  of  work- 
ers In  services,  which  Is.  of  course,  the  ultimate  answer  to  tech- 
nological unemployment  to  factory  and  farm. 


Physical  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SUTPHIN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1940 

Mr.  SUTPHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  valuable  asset  this 
country  has  today  is  the  youth  of  the  land.  In  the  tnring 
years  of  the  'World  War  this  Nation  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
place  Its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies.  The  greatest 
contribution  that  America  made  to  this  cause  was  our  man- 
power. While  endeavoring  to  equip,  train,  and  place  in  tha 
field  American  expeditionary  forces  of  over  2,000,000  Ameri- 
cans, some  very  different  and  disturbing  conditions  were 
brought  to  light.  Perhaps  the  most  amazing  factor  that 
stunned  our  leaders  was  that  only  30  percent  of  our  male 
population  confined  to  the  draft  ages  were  barely  able  to 
meet  the  physical  requirements  of  the  service. 

We  have  endeavored  to  improve  the  standard  of  livestock, 
including  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  have  provided 
protection  for  our  wildlife,  where  they  may  receive  proper  car« 
and  nourishment.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  we  would 
certainly  be  justified  in  making  it  possible  to  strengthen 
through  a  carefully  planned  program  our  future  generation, 
of  men  and  women  by  a  system  of  more  universal  physical 
education  and  recreation,  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
might  be  of  real  assistance. 

Considerable  contribution  was  made  by  Congress  in  1935, 
which  authorized  the  Works  Progress  Act,  and  which  has 
made  a  definite  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  recreative 
and  competitive  athletic  facilities  throughout  this  country. 
ITiis  consisted  primarily  of  labor,  in  connection  with  the  un- 
employment problem,  but  did  make  possible  the  construction 
of  playgrounds,  baseball  diamonds,  cinder  tracks,  swimming 
pools,  stadia,  parks,  as  well  as  a  vast  amoimt  of  recreative 
area  for  public  use.  Tliese  projects  have  been  of  material 
benefit  and  have  served  as  a  great  impetus  to  a  new  hope  tliat 
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more  prcple  In  an  walks  of  society  would  share  in  such  bene- 
fits, such  as  sport  parUcipation  and  community-center  activi- 
ties   as  well  as  a  general  improvement  of  leisure-time  ac- 
tivities for  the  betterment  of  all  our  citizens.    These  oppor- 
tunities were  offered  to  all  cf  our  people,  benefiting  each  and 
every  section  of  the  United  States.    I  am  sure  you  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  of  R-  presentatives  have  had  experiences  similar 
to  mine.     Year  after  year  I  have  offered  young  men  oppor- 
tunities to  qualify  physically  and  mentally  for  appointment 
to  the  Naval  and  Military  Academics,  and  have  been  shocked 
because  about  90  percent  of  those  who  presented  themselves 
for  physical  examinations  were  found  to  be  defective  in  some 
important  respects,  usually  eyes,  teeth,  and  general  unde- 
velopment.    Therefore  I  decided  that  important  and  imme- 
d  ate  action  was  necessary  to  enact  legislation  conducive  and 
furthering  the  development  of   our  young  men  and  young 
women.    After  several  conferences  with  the  chairman  of  the 
College    Physical    Education    Federal    Com.mittee.    George 
Littb,  the  director  of  physical  education  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, who  in  turn  had  conferred  with  members  of  the  afore- 
mentioned committee  throughout  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
president  of  the  university.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Clothier,  and  the 
trustees   and   administrative   officers,   the   opinion   of   news- 
paper publiEhers.  business  and  professional  leaders,  school 
executives,  sport  writers,  and  others  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board was  al£0  sought. 

As  a  result  of  these  conferences  It  v;as  determined  to  ask  for 
Federal  aid  and  assistance  by  the  Intrcducticn  of  H.  R.  7661, 
which  authcrlz2s  a  survey  of  our  country's  resources  from  the 
standpoint  of  facilities  and  personnel,  for  purposes  of  Im- 
^  proving  our  assets  In  the  field  of  physical  education  and  ath- 
letic participation,  so  planned  to  meet  their  respective  needs. 
This  measure  has  been  thoroughly  considered  and  universally 
endorsed  by  a  group  of  men  who  have  for  the  past  20  years 
spent  their  lives  in  the  field  of  college  physical  education  and 
who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  problem  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  study  would  require  a  2-year  period 
and  it  would  involve  the  cooperation  of  all  groups  now  encaged 
In  sponsomig  and  conducting  progrnms  dcs.gned  to  benefit 
our  young  people,  for  whose  physical  welfare  they  are 
rtspcnsib'.e. 

The  chief  aim  of  such  a  study  would  be  to  carefully  survey 
by  States,  through  such  existing  State  organizaUons  as  are 
provided  in  at  least  26  States,  who  WGu!d  be  in  a  position  to 
aid  in  determing  what  facilities  are  available,  as  well  as  the 
number  and  type  of  organizaticns  now  mr.k  ng  a  definite  crn- 
tributlon  to  a  participation  program.  Great  care  should  bo 
exercised  In  the  conduct  of  this  proposed  survey  to  :  aXcguard 
against  any  Ill-effects,  such  as  oversight  in  accuracy,  which 
might  result  in  unfairness  to  agencies  now  performing  a  very 
worth-whiie  service.  It  will  be  the  primary  puipose  of  the 
survey  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  wholesome  effect  of  the 
benefits  derived  and  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  par- 
ticipation, under  the  sponsorship  and  direction  of  the  differ- 
ent groups. 

Directly  responsible  for  active  programs  are  Amateur  Base- 
ball Association.  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  American  Legion 
activities.  American  and  National  Leagues  of  professional 
baseball.  American  professsional  football.  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. Columbian  Squires.  De  Molay.  intercollpglate  spcrta.  Intra- 
mural sports  sponsored  by  colleges.  Knights  of  Columbus. 
National  Recreation  Association,  parochial  schools,  parks  and 
playgrounds,  public  school  system,  private  school  system, 
secondary  school  system,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y.  M.  H.  A. 

Ptor  years  the  gate  receipts  accruing  from  intercollegiate 
athletic  contests  throughout  our  country  have  returned  to  the 
Federal  Oovemmcnt  a  large  sum  of  money  representing  the 
Federal  tax.  Therefore  It  would  seem  Justifiable  to  set  aside 
a  small  percenta«e  of  this  large  amount  to  determine  how  we 
can  improve  our  present  system  of  physical  education  and  its 
lasting  beneflU  through  this  proposed  siu^ey. 


Our  Farm  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    HON.    W.    WARREN    BARBOUR.    OF   NEW    JERSEY 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coa';ent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine  ar- 
ticle written  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  B.\RBOUR]  and  published  in  the  March  Issue  of  New 
Jersey's  Farm  and  Garden,  a  well-known  farm  magazine  in 
that  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  New  Jersey  Farm   and   Garden   for  March    1940] 

Nonsensical  Ccnti-icts  in  Ovr  Farm  Pouct 

(By  W.  Warjien  Bareour) 

Prom  the  time  Eve  harvested  the  first  apple  crop  and  carried  It 
to  the  only  available  market,  thereby  discovering  with  her  husband 
Adam  the  law  cf  siipply  and  demand.  I  suppose  there  has  been  a 
farm  problem.  Whether  the  emphasis  of  the  moment  Is  on  scarcity 
or  surpluses,  marketing  or  traiibpoitalloa.  acts  of  men  or  acts  of 
Ood.  the  complexities  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  human 
family. 

Although  supply  and  demand  continue  as  always  to  dominate  the 
processes  of  production  and  consumption,  a  multitude  of  factors 
unknown  to  primitive  agriculture  in  a  primitive  society  now  come 
between  the  two.  They  are  inescapably  part  of  the  task  cf  feeding, 
clothing,  and  sheltering  the  human  Inhabitants  of  a  world  which 
becomes  constantly  more  crowded. 

NOT    A     PAKTTSAN     MATTER 

With  that  brief  prelude,  I  should  like  to  tell  you.  in  the  space 
allotted  to  me  by  the  editors  of  New  Jersey  Farm  and  Garden  for 
this  purpose,  how  the  Amprlcan  fann  problem  in  its  present  evolu- 
tion locks  to  me.  I  do  not  ep^ak  as  a  partisan,  for  I  feel  with  Sena- 
tor Capptr  that  the  farm  problem,  whether  in  Ita  local  or  national 
r*pects.  Is  not  a  partisan  problem  and  should  not  be  dragged  Into 
the  arena  of  partisan  politics.  I  r.m  quite  sure  that  when  a  hen 
lays  an  ega;  on  a  New  Jersey  farm  she  doe-n't  stop  to  think  whether 
she  Is  laving  it  for  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  and  the  ham  and 
egg«  and  fried  chicken  and  d!^ir>-  product.s  and  garden  vegetables  we 
eat  come  to  cur  tables  not  with  any  party  label,  but  as  the  product 
of  the  toll  of  men  of  all  persuasions,  with  an  Identic  Interest  In 
eamlne;  a  Uvlne  from  the  soil 

In  that  spirit  therefore  I  can  say  quite  honestly  that  In  my 
opinion  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  d'^al  witli  the 
farm  problem  have  been  on  the  whole  so  flagrantly  vrasttful. 
extravnsjrant,  discriminatory,  and  ineilectual  as  to  caJl  for  a  starch- 
ing reexamination  of  our  farm  policies  by  some  agency  or  group 
capable  of  considering  them  Intelligently  and  as  a  whole,  without 
sectional  or  partisan  bias.  It  was  this  conclusion  which  prompted 
me  to  Introduce  my  Senate  resolutlcn  (S.  J.  Res.  197)  directing 
the  President  to  call  a  natloral  farm  conference  to  study  our 
present  Alice-ln-Wonderland  farm  pro^ara.  Such  a  conference.  If 
rep-erentatlve  In  Its  make-up  of  the  groups  and  Interest*  spec.fl.d 
In  the  language  cf  the  resolution,  would  at  least  offer  a  hope  that 
we  might  In  time  be  abl3  to  Introduce  Into  our  farm  policy  some 
semblance  of  f.-ilmes-s  and  common  sense.  We  should,  however, 
have  to  consider  the  pos.LlblUty  that  the  delegat/^a  to  such  a  con- 
ference might  die  laughing  as  they  contemplated  some  cf  the 
stupidities  of  what  we  are  doing  now  In  the  name  of  farm  relief. 

WE    BANDT    BILLIONS 

In  this  article  I  shall  cot  attempt  to  compute  the  total  of  the 
amcunt.s  so  spent.  We  bandy  billions  about  with  such  nonchalance 
these  days  that  it  would  be  meanlni;lcs3  to  do  so  here.  We  all  know 
Federal  appropriations  for  agriculture  have  been  running  around 
tf  billion  dollars  a  year.  We  know.  too.  that  the  results  obtained 
for  the  expenditure  are  certainly  not  commensurate  with  the 
amounts  expended,  and  that  like  any  other  form  of  futile  spending, 
the  process  simply  helps  pile  up  a  national  debt  for  which  we  get 
a  wholly  Inadequate  return  In  national  welfare,  and  which  all  of 
us  ultimately  will  have  to  pay  In  higher  taxes  and  higher  prices  for 
the  thln-^s  we  buy.  New  Jcrscymcn  are  well  aware.  In  addition, 
that  N^w  Jer.«ey  and  ether  Northeastern  States  have  been  getting 
only  a  trickle  from  the  flood  of  appropriations  for  farm  aid,  although 
paying  heavily  In  txixes  for  the  support  of  the  present  unfair  and 
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Ineffectual  system.  Last  ye«r.  for  enimple.  North  Dakota  received 
from  the  A.  A.  A.  In  farm  benefit  payments  an  amoimt  equal  to 
•40  for  every  man.  woman,  ejid  child  in  the  State,  while  New  Jersey 
on  the  same  basis  got  eXftctly  SO  ceots. 

Standing  off  noW,  and  looking  at  the  picture  as  a  whole,  what  do 
we  see?  a  government  spending  vast  sxuns  on  Irrigation  and  recla- 
mation. Dust  Bowl  rehabUitatlon,  so-called  soil  conservation,  or 
to  combat  erosion  or  clear  cut-over  lands  In  the  Tenne-^see  Valley, 
while  spendlni?  comparable  sums  to  take  other  worthless  or  so- 
called  marginal  lands  out  of  production.  Can't  the  Washington 
bureaucrats  see  that  one  process  cancels  the  other?  Why  take  mU- 
Uons  of  acres  of  land  out  of  production  In  one  place  If  we  are  going 
to  put  millions  of  acres  of  new  land  into  production  elsewhere? 
Where  does  that  get  us? 

There  are  two  asf>ects  of  the  Irrigation  and  reclamation  policy 
which  call  for  critical  reexamination:  Why  put  water  on  deeert 
lands  m  the  first  place,  or  bring  any  new  lands  into  agricultural 
production,  for  that  matter,  while  crop  stirpluses  constitute  our 
biggest  farm  problem?  But  If  we  must  increa-^e  our  production, 
why  not  spend  a  little  of  the  money  rehabilitating  the  many 
thousands  of  abandoned  or  run-down  farms  In  populous  States, 
most  of  them  on  good  roads  and  adjacent  to  markets?  Every  well- 
informed  student  of  the  farm  proldem  knows  such  a  program  would 
be  not  only  more  logical  than  the  one  we  are  now  piirculng,  but 
that  it  co6t8  leas  to  make  a  run-down  farm  productive  than  It  does 
to  put  watei-  en  a  patch  of  desert  land  and  buUd  a  completely  new 
farm  plant  with  which  to  operate  It. 

Next,  we  pay  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  farmers  to  restrict  their 
crop  acreage  In  the  foolishly  imsound  assumption  that  this  will  cut 
their  crop  yield  proportionately,  only  to  find  that  by  intensive  and 
Intelligent  farming  they  can  and  do  grow  almost  tis  much  on  the 
smaller  acreajre  as  they  did  before. 

We  beg  and  browbeat  farmers  and  even  pay  them  to  reduce  their 
crops  by  curtailment  of  acreage  or  destruction  of  surpluses,  yet  con- 
stantly expand  the  scientific  serrlces  of  government  which  are  con- 
cerned with  teaching  the  farmer  how  to  grow  more  on  less  land. 

We  spend  hundreds  of  milUons  to  destroy  crops,  when  a  fraction 
of  that  sum  devoted  to  problems  of  marketizig  and  distribution 
wotild  yield  far  greater  benefits  to  producers  and  consumers  alike. 

KXPAM8ION    BNCOT7KACED 

We  lower  interest  rates  on  farm  borrowing,  as  we  should,  then 
seize  this  savii^g  or  wipe  It  out  in  higher  taxes  and  higher  costs  of 
farm  operation,  due  to  Government  spending. 

We  encoursige  farmers  to  expand  their  acreage  In  the  assurance 
that  they  will  at  least  be  protected  against  foreign  competition  in 
the  domestic  market,  and  then  reverse  our  traditional  policy  of 
protection  and  introduce  a  double  threat  to  American  agriculture 
in  the  new  trade  agreements,  first,  a  threat  of  direct  competition 
In  introduction  of  a  larger  volume  of  competitive  farm  products 
from  abroad;  and,  second,  a  threat  that  lower  duties  on  mdustrial 
products  wUl  bring  a  larger  volunte  of  competing  foreign  goods  to 
the  United  States,  and  by  mcreasing  linemployment  in  Industrial 
districts,  injtire  the  farmers'  only  important  market  for  the  output 
of  their  farms. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  utterly  nonaenslcal  conflicts  anyone 
can  see  In  our  farm  policies  at  present.  The  main  trouble  is  that 
our  farm  program,  like  Topsy,  has  "jest  growed."  Then  there  is 
constant  pulling  and  hauling  by  selfish  groups  and  competing 
Washington  bureaus,  with  the  oontlntiing  struggle  between  the 
reclamation  people  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
crop-curtallnvnt  thinkers  in  the  Department  ctf  Agriculture  as 
the  perfect  example  of  bureaucratic  conflict.  AU  this  isn't  nec- 
essarUy  the  I>emocrata'  fatUt.  although  the  biggest  and  most 
wasteful  expenditures  have  occurred  in  the  last  7  years,  and  it 
certainly  isn't  the  RepubUcans'  fault,  although  we  must  admit  we 
did  little  If  anything  to  correct  these  confilcts.  Summed  up.  the 
failures  of  our  farm  program  may  be  laid  primarily  to  bureau- 
cratic bungling,  selfish  sectionalism,  lack  of  coordination  in  the 
Washington  Government,  and  inezcusable  failure  to  see  that  we 
are  tearing  down  with  one  band  what  we  are  trying  to  build  with 
the  other — a  sound  program  under  which  the  American  farmer  can 
prosper,  and  which  in  turn,  as  be  prospers.  wlU  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  everyone. 

Now,  I  have  no  idea,  at  courw,  what  recults  might  flow  from  a 
national  farm  conference  such  as  I  have  projx^aed,  particularly  if  it 
should  set  up  an  advisory  farm  oouncU.  as  also  proposed,  to  formu- 
late a  F>ermancnt.  long-range  farm  pcdlcy.  I  can  only  express  the 
bope  that  among  other  cbangaa  In  the  present  wasteful.  Ineffective, 
and  inconsistent  program,  the  ooofereDce  and  Its  agent,  the  advis- 
ory council,  would  give  us  a  greater  degree  of  State  autonomy  In 
dealmg  with  the  farm  problem  tlian  we  enjoy  now. 

no  RATS  APvaoraiATioire 

If  the  farm  program  were  to  be  reoiganlnd  on  a  sound  basis  we 
oould  well  aak  that  the  bulk  of  agricultural  appropriations  by  the 
Federal  GoTemment  be  prorated  among  the  States  on  the  Federal- 
grant  principle,  as  it  is  done  In  tbe  case  of  highway  and  social- 
security  funds  and  other  forms  at  Federal  aid  In  which  the  States 
participate.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  tbe  public  agencies  and  land- 
grant  colleges  of  any  State,  and  tbe  farmers  of  that  State,  should 
In  the  main  be  better  judges  of  what  the  farmers  of  that  region 
need,  and  of  the  measures  proposed  for  their  benefit,  than  any  group 


of  bureaucrats  sitting  in  Washington,  no  matter  bow  bigh  tbelr 
standing  In  the  misnamed  "brain  trust." 

Under  such  a  system  allocations  of  Federal  funds  for  farm  aid 
might  well  be  made  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  farm  population, 
number  of  farms,  value  of  farm  products,  and  other  factors  in  addi- 
tion to  tboee  of  crop  size,  cost,  and  price. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  possible  justification  except  on  the  scorv 
ot  sectional  advantage  or  political  expediency  for  a  system  which, 
as  at  present,  gives  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  New  England 
States,  containing  as  many  people  as  all  of  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  or  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  combined, 
and  all  of  them  intensively  developed  agriculturally,  a  meager  $10.- 
000,000  out  of  approximately  $700,000,000  distributed  In  1  year  in 
the  form  of  Federal  farm  payments,  while  the  com.  wheat,  and  cot- 
ton States  get  the  rest.  If  we  are  going  to  have  any  parity  pay- 
ments, or  faim  payments  of  any  kind.  It's  about  time  we  got  a  little 
"parity"  in  the  administration  of  farm  aids  right  here  in  New  Jer- 
sey. We  are  not  beggars,  and  our  farmers  are  neither  lazy  nor 
inefficient.     All  we  ask  is  fair  play. 


Money 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1940 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  money  is  a  cumulative  Inven- 
tion of  mankind.  It  liberates  or  enslaves  humanity,  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  Controlled  In  the 
interest  of  men  it  Is  the  great  builder  of  Industry,  the  guar- 
antor of  opportunity.  Controlled  by  the  few  It  becomes  the 
destroyer  of  opportunity,  the  llmiter  of  the  lives  of  men. 
Wherefore  if  men  value  life  and  desire  liberty  in  a  republic 
where  all  things  are  decided  by  political  action,  they  must 
thoroughly  understand  this  thing  called  money. 

Money  is  a  simple  thing  and  easy  to  understand,  as  all 
things  are  which  we  use  in  everyday  life.  T^ere  is  only  one 
requirement  to  a  perfect  tmderstanding  of  money;  that  is  the 
simple  presentation  of  the  facts  In  relation  to  it.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  money.  The  use  to  which  it  is  honestly  put 
tells  exactly  what  money  is. 

Money  came  in  answer  to  the  call  of  developing  Industry 
for  help  in  the  exchange  of  things  men  made  and  used.  It 
has  no  other  legitimate  use.  It  has  changed  in  form  and 
increased  in  amoimt  and  use,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  in 
the  production  of  wealth,  and  the  resulting  greater  necessity 
for  exchanging  things  which  men  use. 

Now  let  us  trace  its  origin  and  use — the  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence. In  early  times  men  trade  one  article  for  another.  One 
man  had  an  untanned  skin,  another  man  made  a  pair  of 
moccasins.  The  skin  was  swapped  for  the  moccasins;  a 
hunter  traded  meat  for  a  measure  of  grain;  a  maker  of  bows 
and  arrows  traded  a  bow  and  arrow  to  a  basket  maker  for  a 
basket.  It  is  written  that  a  shepherd  traded  five  sheep  for  a 
cow  2.500  years  before  Chrtet;  again  it  is  written  that  750 
srears  after  Christ  another  shepherd  traded  five  other  sheep 
for  another  cow. 

Trading  of  this  sort  Is  called  barter.  Hie  amount  of  trade 
that  could  be  carried  on  by  barter  was  very  small.  This 
limited  the  creation  of  wealth — the  things  men  want  and 
use — because  there  ts  no  reason  to  make  more  things  than  we 
can  use  ourselves,  unless  through  some  means  we  can  trade 
them  for  things  we  do  not  make  but  which  we  do  want. 

Men  foimd  great  inconvenience  in  taking  cows  great  dis- 
tances, and  not  everybody  wanted  a  cow.  A  cow  had  to  be 
fed  That  cost  continuous  effort.  It  gradually  dawned  on 
the  minds  of  men  that  they  might  find  some  object  that 
would  not  cost  effort  to  maintain,  that  was  small  enough  to 
caiTy  readily,  and  that  other  men  would  accept  In  trade  for 
what  the  possessor  of  that  object  should  want. 

The  rights  of  men  are  so  intimately  associated  with  what 
men  use  in  doing  things — their  tools — that  everything  they 
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use  Is  a  part  of  life  and  directly  affects  their  happiness,  their 
growth,  their  very  existence.  In  civilized  life  by  far  the  most 
important  of  these  tools  is  money. 

The  rounded  center  of  a  dark-colored  sea  shell,  native  to 
the  coast  of  New  England,  with  a  hole  drilled  through  the 
center  for  convenience  in  stringing  together  for  carrying,  was 
already  in  use  by  the  Indians  when  white  men  first  came  to 
these  shores.  It  was  called  wampum.  Though  it  had  no 
value  itself,  it  was  accepted  as  money  by  the  Colonists  In 
trading  with  the  Indians  for  many  years.  It  was  so  accepted 
and  so  used  until  a  wider  field  of  trade  outside  the  Colonies 
made  other  forms  of  money  more  convenient  and  more 
necessary. 

That  was  and  is  primary  money.  Money  Is  simply  a 
convenient  utility  in  buying  and  selling  the  things  men  use. 
services  they  need,  and  for  pajing  debts.  Various  objects 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose  at  different  periods  of  human 
development  under  various  conditions. 

The  value  or  use  of  any  object  which  has  been  accepted  as 
money  has  depended  solely  on  two  things:  The  continuous 
acceptance  of  It  in  buying  commodities  and  in  paying  debts. 
Whatever  has  been  freely,  certainly,  and  continuously  ac- 
cepted for  these  two  purposes  has  l>een  good  money,  whether 
of  any  intrinsic  value  or  not. 

Gold  and  silver,  because  of  their  beauty,  noncorrosive  and 
Indestructible  qualities,  and  their  comparatively  small  bulk, 
became,  after  long  experience,  almost  the  universal  mediums 
of  exchange,  and  so  remained  until  in  amovmt  these  precioiis 
metals  became  inadequate  for  carrying  on  the  ever-increasing 
commerce  of  the  world. 

Trade  was  attempted  by  men  in  proportion  to  their  enter- 
prise and  opportunity.  But  both  enterprise  and  opportunity 
continued  to  be  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  a  medium  or  means 
of  exchange — that  is,  something  with  which  to  buy  and  sell 
and  pay  debts.  Gold  and  silver  had  for  a  long  time  been 
used  as  this  medium  of  exchange,  but  carrying  gold  and 
silver  from  one  point  to  another  was  always  subject  to  brig- 
andage on  land  and  piracy  on  sea.  In  time  of  war  transpor- 
tation of  gold  and  silver  became  next  to  impossible,  and  in- 
dustry suffered  tremendously  for  lack  of  money  with  which 
to  trade.  A  system  to  reduce  these  dsmgers  and  difficulties 
became  a  necessity.  The  Italians  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  to  provide  for  this  on  any  considerable  scale,  as  they 
were  the  first  to  originate  and  develop  banking  largely  as 
we  practice  it  today. 

The  Venetians  established  correspondents  or  branch 
houses  in  the  Orient  and  sold  bills  of  exchange  to  the  mer- 
chants, who  traded  in  the  East.  These  merchants  brought 
these  written  orders  to  the  correspondents  of  the  Venetians 
in  the  Orient.  Their  correspondents  paid  these  orders 
promptly  in  gold  and  silver.  These  Venetians  in  txim  paid 
the  orders  of  their  correspondents.  The  carrying  of  these 
written  orders  for  gold  or  silver  was  simpler  and  by  far  safer. 
They  never  could  be  used  by  any  but  the  actual  owners  and 
could  be  reissued  if  lost  or  stolen.  The  gold  and  silver  which 
they  represented,  therefore,  remtdned  safe.  For  a  long  time 
the  actual  trading,  buying  and  selling,  continued  to  be  carried 
on  with  the  gold  and  silver  paid  out  on  these  orders. 

But  learning  by  experience  that  these  orders  were  always 
good  for  gold  and  silver,  men  began  to  accept  paper  orders 
'  in  place  of  the  gold  and  silver,  little  by  litUe  these  paper 
orders  were  endorsed  over  from  the  original  owner  to  any- 
body he  traded  with  who  would  accept  paper  instead  of  the 
actual  gold  or  silver  which  this  paper  represented.  Later 
the  paper  orders  were  accepted  without  being  endorsed. 
After  many  years  the  use  of  paper  as  a  representative  of  gold 
and  silver  came  into  common  use  through  this  sort  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  gold  and  silver  was  largely  lost  sight  of  in 
actual  trade. 

Money  developed  along  with  those  other  things  which  have 
led  to  the  building  of  nations.  Its  use  was  at  first  local. 
Later  Its  use  followed  the  trade  routes  of  the  world  as  these 
were  established  and  extended.  Its  im.portance  thereby  be- 
came regional.  As  nations  developed  along  or  because  of 
these  trade  routes,  money  became  national  in  importance. 


Coinage,  as  a  guaranty  of  weight  and  fineness,  was  an  early 
development. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  MAKB  MONXT 

Money  lenders  came  to  control  commerce  through  the  con- 
trol of  money.  They  often  dominated  their  goverimients  by 
this  same  means.  They  often  became  the  accepted  administra- 
tors of  governments,  and  sometimes  actually  assumed  the  title 
and  became  kings.  The  absolutely  decisive  power  of  money 
in  government  through  these  experiences  l)ecame  so  evident 
that  kings  themselves  were  compelled  to  take  over  the  control 
of  money,  and  this  came  gradually  to  be  recognized  as  a 
kingly  function  or  right. 

When  constitutional  monarchies  replaced  absolute  mon- 
archies, the  control  of  money  was  declared  a  part  of  the  powers 
of  constitutional  government.  When  our  own  Republic  came 
into  existence,  our  Constitution  provided  for  exclusive  national 
control  of  money.  The  Supreme  Court  has  confirmed  this 
power  in  all  its  phases  and  aspects. 

The  American  Constitution,  on  the  subject  of  moneys,  was, 
as  in  many  other  provisions  of  that  document,  a  compromise. 
The  New  England  idea  of  money  was  undoubtedly  written 
into  the  letter  of  the  ConsUtution.    That  idea  of  money  was 
a  money  good  in  foreign  trade — trade  with  anybody  who  came 
along  the  shores  of  New  England  or  along  whose  shores  New 
Englanders  themselves  should  fare.    Their  idea  of  money 
naturally  conformed  to  their  experience.    Long  continued  ex- 
perience, if  narrow,  does  not  readily  give  way  to  any  different 
or  contrary  experience,  no  matter  how  valid,   nor   dees   't 
readily  recognize  broader  rights,  nor  does  it  willingly  accept 
change.    There  was  during  the  long  pre-Revoluticnary  period 
only  one  kind  of  money  good  all  over  the  trading  world,  gold 
and  silver— spoken  of  as  "hard  money."    This  acceptance  of 
hard  money  as  the  only  money  was  greatly  accentuated  by 
the  experience  with  Continental  money — that  is.  the  paper 
money  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress  for  carrying  on  the 
Revolutionary   War.    This   money   became   almost    valuless 
and  therefore  caused  such  an  intense  prejudice  against  any 
and  all  paper  money  that  there  was  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
sUtutional  Convention  that  actually  favored  proh:biting  the 
issuance  of  paper  money  by  a  direct  constitutional  provision. 
These  men  completely  overlooked  the  great  fact  that  this 
same  despised  Continental  currency  had  enabled  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  to  win  the  Revolutionary  War.     It  was,  there- 
fore, of  vastly  greater  value  to  them  than  what  they  lost 
through  the  depreciation  of  that  ConUnental  money.    It  did 
not  occur  to  them  that  a  money  that  enabled  them  to  estab- 
lish a  republic  might  be  used  at  a  later  date  to  save  that  same 
Republic  from  destruction. 

The  reason  that  Continental  currency  had  so  fallen  in  value 
was  that  the  Continental  Congress  had  no  authority  to  isais 
money  and  no  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  to  maintain  its 
value.  It  was  a  scramble  among  the  Thirteen  States  to  diso^-n 
responsibility  for  any  money  not  of  their  own  making,  and  so 
repudiation  occurred  as  a  natural  result,  Poitunatcly.  there 
were  a  few  in  the  Convention,  however,  who  saw  the  possi- 
bility for  a  secure  national  currency.  But  they  were  so  much 
In  the  minority  that  they  barely  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
adoption  of  a  clause  preventing  the  use  of  Federal  ciurency. 
Fortimately,  the  compromise  finally  reached  did  not  go  so  far 
as  that.  Had  it  done  so.  the  Civil  War  might  well  have  had  a 
different  result.  The  use  of  greenbacks — fiat  money — saved 
that  war  just  as  the  Continental  money — also  flat  money — 
had  won  the  Revolutionary  War. 

BECQ^NINC  or  NATIONAL  CUREENCT 

Let  us  look  closely  at  this  subject  of  the  greenbacks,  for  in 
a  proper  imderstanding  of  that  fiat  money  lies  the  beginning 
of  our  chance  for  a  national  currency,  nationally  controlled  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole — a  stable  currency  w^hose 
national  dollar  can  be  prevented  from  varying  in  value,  and 
the  control  of  which  may  establish  and  maintain  average 
price  levels  bringing  security  to  industry  for  all  time  to  come. 
This  is  a  growth  which  must  come,  a  final  development  upon 
which  the  stability  of  government  may  ultimately  depend. 

When  the  Southern  States  seceded.  President  Lincoln, 
newly  elected  and  inaugurated,  faced  the  loss  of  a  large  part 
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of  the  American  Union.  He  had  either  to  accept  that  possi- 
bility with  probable  further  disintegration  of  the  Northern 
States,  or  beat  that  section  into  submission.  He  chose  the 
latter. 

An  examination  of  conditions  found  the  Treasury  empty, 
and  the  merest  skeleton  of  any  Army,  as  the  only  means  of 
subduing  seven  rebellious  States.  Money  was  the  immediate 
necessity.  There  was  only  one  way  to  get  money  and  that 
was  to  print  it.  The  Congress  on  August  8,  1861.  authorized 
the  issuance— printing — of  $50,000,000  of  United  States  notes. 
A  few  daj's  later  another  ten  million  was  authorized.  Tkese 
notes  simply  said  on  their  face: 

United  States  note — the  United  States  of  America  will  F>ay  to 
the  bearer  on  demand  [a  certain  number)  dollars. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  the  first  issuance  of  green- 
backs. 

As  soon  as  this  first  issue  was  printed  and  pa.ssed  out  the 
big  bankers  of  New  York  raised  the  question  whether  there 
were  not  actually  some  reservations  to  the  use  of  these  green- 
backs. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  very  promptly  *ruled 
that  these  notes  would  be  accepted  by  the  Treasury  on 
equality  with  gold  and  silver. 

The  "powers  in  control  of  money  and  credits"  brought 
"pressure"  on  Congress.  They  said.  "You  must  sell  large 
quantities  of  bonds  to  win  this  war.  We  will  not  buy  your 
bonds  if  you  are  going  to  pay  interest  on  them  in  anything 
except  gold  and  silver."  Then  they  proposed  and  the  Gov- 
ernment accepted  the  proposal  of  "the  exception  clause," 
which  appeared  on  all  later  issues  of  United  States  notes, 
known  always  as  greenbacks,  which  made  the  legal  tender 
provision  read  as  follows: 

This  note  Is  a  legal  tender  at  Its  face  value  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  tlie  public 
debt. 

The  effect  of  these  last  10  words,  known  as  the  exception 
clause,  we  shall  see. 

The  first  issue  of  $60,000,000  of  greenbacks,  full  legal-tender 
notes — pure  fiat  money,  which  were  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself  at  their  face  value  for  all  purposes  on  equality 
with  hard  money — continued  throughout  their  existence  on 
an  absolute  par  with  gold. 

All  the  later  issues  contained  the  exception  clause,  which 
limited  their  use — and  these  exception -clause  greenbacks 
depreciated  to  as  low  as  35  cents  on  the  dollar  compared  to 
gold.  The  soldiers  that  saved  the  Union  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  a  day  in  this  depreciated  currency.  The 
big  gamblers  of  the  country  speculated  in  this  exception- 
clause  greenback  money,  pushing  it  up  and  down  to  suit 
their  purposes.  A  total  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
of  greenbacks  were  issued  and  played  a  decisive  part  in  sav- 
ing the  Union.  The  Negro  in  America  owed  his  freedom  to 
a  large  extent  to  a  national  currency,  even  as  all  Americans 
will  ultimately  owe  their  freedom  in  part  at  letist  to  a  per- 
fected national  currency. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
greenbacks  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Unlt€d  States.  The  Court  at  that  time  consisted  of  seven 
members.  A  decision  was  made  declaring  the  whole  green- 
back system  unconstitutional  and  every  dollar  of  greenbacks 
Invalid  as  money.  This  decision  was  made  by  four  of  the 
seven  judges.  The  other  three,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  held 
these  greenbacks  to  be  valid  and  the  law  creating  them 
constitutional. 

The  President  appointed  two  Justices  to  fill  the  two  vacan- 
cies then  existing  in  the  Supreme  Court,  raising  the  number 
from  seven  to  nine,  as  the  law  already  provided.  These  two 
new  members  provided  for  were  appointed,  both  being  known 
before  appointment  to  be  favorable  to  the  validity  of  the 
greenbacks.  The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  greenbacks 
was  again  brought  up.  The  three  Justices  formerly  support- 
ing their  validity  and  the  two  new  Justices,  in  a  sweeping  deci- 
sion— in  what  in  law  is  known  as  the  Legal  Tender  case — not 
only  held  the  greenbacks  to  be  entirely  valid  and  constitu- 
tional but  actually  recognized  the  power  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  do  practically  as  it  pleases  in  regard  to  the 


Iclnds,  amounts,  and  control  of  money,  or  evidences  of  indebt- 
(•dness.  The  four  Justices  formerly  holding  the  greenbacks 
Invalid  this  time  dissentiid.  The  ConstituUon  had  not 
changed:  the  facts  had  not  changed;  but  the  decision  imder 
the  same  Constitution  and  on  the  same  facts  had  changed. 
It  was  in  fact  an  interpretation  of  the  ConstituUon  to  meet 
a  national  necessity,  and  fully  justified  as  such. 

CX3NGRESSIONAI.   POWPI    OVZX    MONKT 

This  decision  of  the  majority— the  five— has  been  upheld 
and  extended  in  all  later  decisions.  It  has.  therefore,  become 
the  accepted  law  of  the  land  and  will  so  remain.  The  Import 
of  that  decision  was  to  free  the  hands  of  the  Congress  from 
the  intended  implication  of  the  Constitution;  to  grant  it  com- 
plete freedom  to  provide  a  national  monetary  system  within 
OUT  own  country  and  at  the  same  time  to  control  gold  and 
sUver  In  receiving  or  paying  international  trade  balances— a 
system  of  controlled  cvurem^y  for  our  Internal  use  and  "hard 
money"  for  international  use.  The  two  are  at  present  sep- 
arate and  distinct  and  should- be  so  kept.  The  provision  of 
the  Constitution  in  question  is  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  to  fix  the  standarda  of  welghta 
and  measures. 

Because  of  the  limited  supply  of  gold  and  silver  the  amount 
of  hard  money  available  has  always  been  so  far  short  of  re- 
quirements for  the  best  service  of  mankind  as  to  limit 
greatly  the  progress  of  civilization.  It  will  remain  so  until 
men  awaken  fully  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  system  of  money 
Is  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  all.  and  therefore 
the  property  of  all,  for  the  use  of  all.  and  the  abuse  of  none. 
When  that  simple  fact  is  fully  understood  by  the  great  ma- 
jority, they  will  demand,  and  enforce  the  demand,  that 
money — thetr  created  comvenlence — shall  be  produced  In 
whatever  quantity  the  best  interests  of  humanity  may  re- 
quire, and  that  it  shall  be  controlled  by  their  Government 
solely  In  their  own  interest.  Many  of  the  steps  necessary  to 
that  end  have  already  been  taken,  and  the  details  have  all 
been  worked  out  In  practice. 

A  way  had  to  be  provided  to  supply  the  shortage  of  gold 
and  silver.  For  that  purpose  governments  stepped  in  and 
authorized  banks  to  issue  bank  notes,  the  Government  bind- 
ing itself  to  pay  out  gold  or  silver  for  the  bank  notes  when- 
ever anyone  should  want  It.  This  Is  called  redemption 
money.  Later  the  United  States  made  Itself  responsible  for 
the  redemption  In  gold  of  all  kinds  and  classes  of  money — 
bank  notes,  greenbacks,  sil^'er  certificates.  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  and  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes — and  made  the  S3rstem 
truly  national  with  full  national  responsibility.  That  simply 
meant  the  using  of  gold  (and  silver)  many  times  over  with- 
out actually  handling  it.  This  was  the  perfected  system  of 
redemption  money. 

But  this  redemption  money  had  Its  difficulties  Md  dangers. 
Tliere  was  not  sufBcient  gold  obtainable  to  redeem  it  all  If 
presented  at  one  time.  Only  40  percent  In  gold  was  actually 
re<iuircd  by  the  law  to  "stand  back  or*  this  gold  as  a  redemp- 
tion fund.  The  other  60  percent  was  not  blazoned  to  the 
wcrld  because  people  had  been  taught  by  the  controllers  of 
our  currency  and  credits  that  "fiat  money"  was  bad  money, 
in  fact,  not  money  at  all.  Thus  60  percent  of  our  guaranty  to 
pay  in  gold  was  in  truth  a  guaranty  the  Government  could 
not  carry  out  and  had  no  intention  of  carrying  out.  It  was 
all  right  to  have  60  percent  flat,  but  not  to  call  it  so.  Here 
It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  a  promise  to  pay  is  not  money 
at  all.  That  only  is  money  which  in  itself  pays  debts  and 
bU3'S  commodities  without  being  redeemed  or  exchanged  for 
anj'  other  form  of  money. 

Because  of  the  terrible  panic  of  1929,  It  became  necessary 
to  nationalize— that  is,  to  seize,  to  take  by  force  all  the  gold 
witiiin  the  United  States  and  to  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people, 

WHAT  IS  FIAT  MONXrr 

The  original  $60,000,000  of  full  legal-tender  notes— green. 
baclcs ;  pure  flat  money,  as  has  been  pointed  out — retained  Its 
parity  with  gold.  The  question  arises.  Why  may  not  all 
money  be  like  that?   If  fiat  money  can  be  so  used  with  entiro 
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safety.  It  would,  of  course,  offer  many  advantages.  Fiat 
money  is  money  created  by  law.  Money  is  not  and  cannot  be 
created  except  by  law.  All  money  is  flat  money.  Its  value 
depends  purely  upon  the  national  credit.  It  is  not  based  on 
any  metal  or  any  other  thing  of  value  in  itself.  It  cannot  be 
redeemed  because  it  is  itself  primary  money.  It  is  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private.  Fiat  money  has  "behind 
it" — is  based  upon,  is  guaranteed  by— all  the  wealth  now  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  all  the  wealth  hereafter  to  be 
created  and  taxed  in  the  United  States,  including  all  the  gold 
and  silver  already  mined  or  hereafter  to  be  mined  in  or  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

If  it  does  not  meet  all  these  requirements,  it  is  not  to  that 
extent  money  at  all.  But  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
term,  flat  money  is  all  law-made  money  which  depends  upon 
the  credit  of  the  country  or  of  credits  recognized  by  law. 
With  this  understanding,  let  us  see  whether  and  to  what 
exient  we  already  have  flat  money. 

Gold  is  not  being  paid  out  for  any  kind  of  bills,  not  even 
for  gold  certificates.  The  40-percent  base,  which  we  had 
built  up,  no  longer  exists  for  that  purpose,  because  we  are 
off  the  gold  standard.  All  our  money  is  being  reprinted 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  the  exception 
clause  on  the  greenbacks  being  left  off.  To  begin  with,  our 
greenback-s.  342.0O0.0C0,  sue  piu-e.  unadulterated  flat,  and 
are  carried  on  our  public  records  as  that  much  public  debt. 
JOur  bank  notes  are  plain  promises  of  the  banks  to  pay, 
672:000.000  of  them,  backed  only  by  Government  bonds,  which 
are  again  national  promises  to  pay.  or  pure  fiat;  the  silver 
certificates  promise  to  pay  out  silver  dollars  on  demand. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  silver  dollar.  The  silver  in  the  silver 
dollar  itself  has  varied  largely  in  value  for  the  past  several 
years,  going  as  low  as  22  cents.  The  fiat,  or  national  credit, 
accounts  for  the  missing  78  cents.  The  Federal  Reserve 
notes  were  supposed  to  have  a  base  of  40  percent  gold  and 
60  percent  flat.  But  since  the  nonredemption  in  gold  they 
also,  based  on  notes  and  bonds,  which  are  all  prcnaises  to 
pay.  are  all  flat  or  credit  money.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  notes.  This  constitutes  all  of  otu- 
money,  all  fiat  or  credit  money,  except  the  little  bit  of  silver 
behind  the  silver  certificates  and  the  small  change.  So  there 
Is  really  little  use  or  excuse  to  get  excited  about  fiat  money, 
when,  excepting  cur  bit  of  silver,  actually  we  now  have  no 
other  kind  of  money  except  fiat  money. 

During  the  75  years  which  these  greenbacks  have  been  in 
use  they  have  served  the  people  of  the  country  in  interest 
counted  at  4  percent  and  compounded  the  tremendous  sum 
of  $4,000,000,000.  Why  we  may  not  save  interest  on  all  our 
money  now  based  on  interest-bearing  bonds  is  a  question  well 
worth  national  consideration. 

Gold  was  worth  $20.67  the  ounce  undej  the  old  law,  imtil 
the  American  Government,  acting  within  its  constitutional 
powers,  through  a  new  law.  declared  that  same  ounce  of  gold 
worth  $35 — certainly  $15  additional  legal  fiat.  It  might  have 
been  $100  an  ounce  had  the  law  so  declared.  Or  it  might 
have  been  $10  or  $5.  because  clearly  its  money  value  is  a 
value  created  by  law  and  is  flat  and  has  no  relation  to  its 
value  as  a  commodity.  It  has  been  noted  that  up  to  1873 
silver  was  given  a  coinage  value  of  129  cents  per  ounce.  And 
as  long  as  the  United  States  minted  silver  on  that  basis  it  was 
worth  that  price.  If  it  had  been  minted  on  a  basis  of  250 
cents  an  ounce  It  would  have  been  worth  that  much  because 
the  law  would  have  made  it  worth  that.  But  when  the  United 
States  Government  refused  to  continue  its  purchase,  coinage. 
or  extension  of  use  as  money,  uijrninted  silver  gradually  fell 
till  it  assximed  a  price  based  merely  en  its  value  for  use  in  the 
arts,  that  is.  a  ccramcdity  basis.  It  flnally  fell  to  25  cents  an 
ounce.  It  showed  no  indication  of  a  rise  until  there  was  a 
prospect  for  an  extended  use  as  money. 

Now  what  about  gold?  It  has  been  shewn  by  clear  analogy 
based  on  many  related  facts  that  if  gold  were  not  used  for 
money  its  commodity  value  would  be  about  $4  per  ounce 
under  the  old  law.  Accepting  that  probability  as  coirect  the 
old  $20  gold  piece  was  $4  coninicdity  value  and  $16  flat. 

Gold  is  now  being  used  for  the  only  purpose  that  it  should 
be  used  for.  namely,  paying  or  receiving  pajrmcnt  of  the  dif- 


ferences which  the  people  of  one  country  owe  the  people  of 
enother  as  the  result  of  the  buying  and  selling  between  them, 
called  trade  balances.  Since  the  businessmen  of  the  United 
States  almost  without  exception  sell  more  goods  to  the  people 
uf  other  countries  than  they  buy,  we  get  the  difference  in 
gold  and  very  seldom  pay  out  any  ourselves.  And  gold  is 
used  in  settling  these  trade  balances  only  because  gold  has 
for  many  centuries  been  used  in  the  world  as  money,  and 
still  is,  more  or  less,  by  a  small  part  of  the  people  of  the  earih. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  earth  have  always  used  and 
still  use  silver  for  money  instead  of  gold.  When  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  for  silver  what  we  are  doing  for  gold — that  is.  put  the 
price  up  to  where  it  is  to  our  own  greatest  advantage,  to  use 
in  the  settlement  of  trade  balances  with  the  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  the  earth  who  use  silver — we  shall  be  much  wiser. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  increase  our  foreign  trade  to  a  very  large 
extent  and  limit  the  competition  we  are  now  being  compelled 
to  meet  from  these  silver-using  countries  in  our  trade  with 
the  gold-using  countries. 

But  whether  money  shall  be  made  of  one  thing  or  another, 
whether  flat  or  hard  money,  is  only  incidental  to  the  service 
that  money  must  render. 

Etirope  had  been  intensely  poor  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Money  was  exceedingly  scarce.  Prices  of  commodities  where 
they  existed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  have  a  flxed  price  were 
extremely  low.  Commerce  was  as  limited  as  money.  Em- 
ployment for  wages  payable  in  money  did  not  exist  at  all. 
Slavery  or  peonage  in  some  degree  was  almost  the  universal 
lot  of  the  masses.  But  following  the  close  of  this  long  period 
of  suppression  of  mankind,  Spain  l)egan  bringing  into  Europe 
tremendous  sums  of  geld  and  silver  frcm  Mexico  and  Peru. 
This  enormous  influx  of  the  precicais  metals  continued  with- 
out intermission  throughout  a  period  of  two  and  a  half 
centuries. 

This  not  only  awakened  and  stimulated  the  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  all  Europe  to  great  activaty.  but  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  thinkers  to  inquire  into  the  reason  for 
the  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  articles  new  to  industry  and  commerce.  Out  of 
the  philosophic  consideration  of  these  two  latter  questions 
came  one  observation  that  is  destined  to  change  completely 
oiu"  ideas  of  the  relation  of  values  to  prices. 

An  Italian  named  Carll,  in  considering  this  matter,  observed 
that  a  measure  of  grain  had  only  one  principal  use — the 
sustaining  of  life;  that  under  the  old.  low  price,  it  had  the 
ssmie  actual  value  in  use  as  it  had  under  the  new  and  much 
higher  price;  that  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  quality  of 
grain  brought  a  much  larger  v;eight  of  gold  or  silver  than 
formerly — that  is  much  more  money.  Clearly  one  or  the 
other  had  increased  or  decreased  in  value;  and  whichever  had 
increased  or  decreased  in  value  had  necessarily  changed  in 
value;  and  conversely  the  item  that  had  not  changed  in  use 
had  not  changed  in  value.  Clearly  the  grain  wculd  sustain 
the  same  amount  of  life  in  1750  as  it  had  done  in  1250.  So 
necessarily  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  same  amount  of  gold 
or  silver  wculd  not  accomplish  the  same  purpose  of  sustaining 
life  in  1750  that  it  had  500  years  previously.  Evidently  it  was 
the  value  of  the  metal  that  had  shifted,  not  that  of  the  grain. 
To  prove  this  idea  he  had  recourse  to  the  comparison  of 
articles  exchanged  in  barter.  He  found  that  articles  ex- 
changed for  other  articles  from  the  beginning  of  time  were 
of  approximately  the  same  relative  value  still;  that  the  ex- 
change of  the  articles  from  the  earliest  times  was  always  made 
en  even  terms;  that  the  value  cf  the  things  men  use — com- 
modities— ^had  not  therefore  changed;  that  the  relative  value 
of  the  articles  then  t>eing  exchanged  in  barter  were  each  about 
the  same,  and  had  been  over  the  whole  time  wherever  records 
existed,  as  shown  by  the  exchange  cf  five  sheep  for  one  cow 
over  a  period  of  3,000  years. 

He  thereupon  announced  that  the  value  of  the  things  men 
use  does  not  change,  tut  that  the  value  of  the  money  paid 
for  them  does  change.  He  distinguished  between  value  and 
price.  One  is  the  expression  cf  the  use  to  which  a  thing  is 
put;  the  other  is  the  ever-changing  quantity  of  money  re- 
quired to  seciu-e  the  thing  of  use. 
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It  further  occurred  to  Carll  that  if  a  number  of  commod- 
ities In  general  use  over  a  considerable  time,  the  prices  of 
which  had  been  recorded,  were  considered  together,  the 
average  price  of  these  articles  would  show  clearly  the  fluc- 
tuation In  value  of  the  money  used  in  making  the  purchases. 
He  proceeded  to  prepare  a  table  including  grain,  oil,  and 
wine,  and  by  showing  the  fluctuation  In  prices  of  these  arti- 
cles of  universal  use  over  a  long  period  of  tJme,  he  showed 
the  actual  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  money  used  in 
purchasing  them.    This  was  the  first  commodity  price  index. 

Moivrr  cBAMGiB  nr  valitx 

This  primary  fact  that  It  is  the  money  and  not  the  com- 
modity which  varies  In  value  took  root  slowly  but  surely 
among  the  thinkers  of  succeeding  years.  Little  by  little  sta- 
tistics were  gathered  which  bore  out  that  contention. 

By  the  year  1800  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  value  of  the  money, 
not  the  value  of  commodities,  that  fluctuates,  was  generally 
accepted  by  coimtless  thinkers  and  students  of  economics. 
About  that  time  a  number  of  tables,  foUowlng  and  extend- 
ing Carll 's  table— commodity  price  Indexes — were  made. 
One  of  these,  containing  30  articles  In  common  use.  showed 
by  the  average  prices  of  those  30  articles,  the  actiial  varia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  money  used  In  paying  for  them  at 
various  times.  The  statisticians  and  treasury  officials  of  every 
civilized  country  became  interested  in  improving  and  extend- 
tng  these  commodity  price  indexes.  "Iliey  were  collected  and 
compared  with  statistics— and  further  statistics  along  this 
line  were  gathered — until  a  throughly  reliable  and  exact 
method  of  showing  the  variations  In  the  value  of  money  was 
worked  out  and  adopted  by  every  civilized  coxmtry  on  earth. 

America  formed  the  most  elaborate  and  most  exact  com- 
modity price  index,  consisting  for  40  years  of  550  articles  In 
common  use.  On  Janizary  1. 1932,  this  number  was  extended 
to  783  articles.  This  conunodity  price  mdex  Is  made  up  from 
wholesale  prices  quoted  in  several  centers  of  the  coimtry  and 
Issued  weekly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Each  article 
is  given  Its  proportionate  value  in  making  these  calculations 
in  accordance  with  its  relative  use. 

Common  usage  has  flxed  the  American  cent  as  the  unit 
of  monetary  value,  the  one  unit  whose  value  theoretically 
does  not  change.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  working  out 
of  our  commodity  price  Index  In  dollara  and  decimals  of 
dollars,  fits  in  with  this  usage,  so  that  we  speak  correctly  of 
50-cent  dollars  or  150-cent  doUars. 

This  commodity  price  index  table,  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  shows  the  fluctuation  of  our  American 
gold  dollar.  It  was  based  upon  the  wholesale  price  of  550 
commodities. 

This  table  Is  based  on  the  conunodity  price  Index  of  1926 
as  the  100-percent  dollar.  Did  the  good  American  gold-stand- 
ard dollar  actually  fluctuate  in  value?  The  fluctuations  of 
our  good  American  gold  dollar  have  been  worked  out  on  this 
basis  back  to  1890  In  this  table,  and  up  to  and  including 
December  1932.  This  1926,  100-peroent  dollar  also  is  almost 
the  exact  average  over  a  15-year  period,  that  of  1915  to  1929, 
both  inclusive,  and  this  is  an  important  item  to  hold  in  mind. 
In  the  depression  following  "the  panic  of  1893"  (which  really 
began  in  1890)  the  gold  doUar  reached  the  value  of  $2,222 
or  222.2  cents  In  June  1897.  and  an  average  for  the  year  of 
214.6  cents.  The  average  value  of  the  dollar  for  1920  was 
64.8  cents,  and  for  May  of  that  year  it  was  worth  only  59.8 
cents. 

Following  the  "deflation"  of  the  farmer  and  panic  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  a  6-month  period — September 
1920  to  April  1921— the  dollar  Jumped  from  64.4  cents  to  101 
cents,  and  uith  that  increase  came  wreck  and  ruin.  Six  thou- 
sand banlcs  failed  as  a  result  of  this.  Notice  again  that  some 
force  held  the  dollar  near  the  100-cent  level  from  1923  up  to 
and  including  1929.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  insistent  work  of  the  heads  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  Mr.  Benjamin  Strong  and  Mr.  George  L.  Har- 
rison. It  was  a  great  service  and  can  certainly  be  repeated. 
During  this  period  in  which  the  dollar  was  stabilized  or  held 
at  the  same  value,  wages  constantly  increased  and  business 
success  was  continuous.    Then,  following  the  panic  of  that 


year,  1929,  the  dollar  started  up  again  and  reached  150.8 
cents  for  February  1932. 

So,  having  envisioned  the  tremendous  fluctuation  of  our 
own  American  gold  dollar  from  222.2  cents  in  1897  to  59.8 
cents  in  1920  in  a  23-year  period,  we  should  be  ready  to  observe 
with  candor  other  fluctuations  and  to  consider  Uie  reasons  for 
and  the  effect  of  these  changes  in  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar 
upon  the  economic  foriimes  of  the  country. 

The  variation  of  the  American  gold  dollar  which  controlled 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  and  all  services  for  all  these 
years  may  the  better  be  grasped  when  it  is  pointed  out  that 
that  variation  as  shown  by  the  Government-Lssued  commodity 
price  index  is  exactly  the  same  as  though  our  36-inch 
yardstick  should  at  different  times  vary  from  21»^  to  79  toches. 
Imagine  yoiu-self  operating  a  dry-goods  store  with  such  a 
yardstick- 
Article  7,  section  8,  clause  5.  of  the  Constitution  says: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money,  regiilate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  sUndard  of  weights  and 
measures. 

This  is  the  stability  clause  of  the  Constitution.  We  have 
observed  that  part  of  this  clause  which  relates  to  weights  and 
measures  under  that  constitutional  provision.  We  have  es- 
tablished the  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  which  there  exists  an 
unvarying  yardstick  and  an  unvarying  pound.  We  have 
observed  that  part  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  coinage  of 
money.  But  we  have  not  "regulated  the  value  thereof"  as  the 
Constitution  empowers  us  to  do.  Therein  lies  the  devastating 
failure  of  Congress  in  this  absolutely  vital  matter. 

We  talk  about  a  standard.  Now,  what  is  a  standard  actu- 
ally? A  standard  Is  an  exact  measure,  one  that  does  not 
vary.  The  fact  Is,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  actual  monetary 
standard  of  value.  We  have  a  name — dolliu*.  The  doUar 
contained  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold.  But  It  was  no  standard 
of  value,  because  that  gold  dollar  has.  Itself,  fluctuated  ever 
since  It  was  adopted,  just  as  the  bimetallic  standard  of  our 
own  and  other  countries  had  fluctuated  before  that  time,  and 
Just  as  the  silver  standard  has  fluctuated  wherever  It  has 
existed.  No  metallic  standard  has  ever  In  Itself  constituted 
an  actual  unvarying  standard  of  value,  and  never  can. 

Yet  an  actual  imvanring  monetary  standard  is  the  absolute 
requirement  If  we  are  to  have  business  seciulty,  and  per- 
manency of  prosperity  once  prosperity  is  reestablished. 

The  reason,  and  the  necessity  for  that  regulation,  lies  in 
these  basic  facts:  A  man  has  a  right  to  pay  back  his  debt  In 
exactly  the  same  unit  of  value  as  that  which  he  borrowed.  If 
he  pays  his  debt  in  a  imlt  of  less  value  than  that  which  he 
borrowed,  he  cheats  his  creditor.  If  he  is  compelled  to  repay 
In  a  imit  of  higher  value,  his  creditor  cheats  him.  If  the 
unit  of  value  is  the  same,  neither  is  cheated.  A  dollar  that 
fluctuates  in  value  is  a  dishonest  dollar,  because  any  fluctua- 
tion of  value  cheats  either  the  debtor  or  creditor.  Both  a 
50-cent  dollar  and  a  150-cent  dollar  are  equally  dishonest. 
The  only  honest  dollar  is  the  100-cent  dollar.  It  Is  as  dis- 
honest for  a  creditor  to  want  to  collect  150  cents  where  he 
loaned  only  100  cents,  as  it  Is  for  a  debtor  to  want  to  pay 
only  50  cents  where  he  borrowed  100  cents. 

The  number  of  actual  dollars,  both  pocket  money  and  check 
money,  in  actual  use  in  buying  and  selling  and  paying  debts 
Is  decisive  In  establishing  and  maintaining  average  prices  of 
all  the  things  men  use.  The  greater  the  combined  mmiber 
of  pocket  and  check  dollars  that  are  In  actual  use  in  buying 
and  selling  and  paying  debts,  the  higher  the  average  prices 
will  be — the  smaller  the  number  of  dollars  the  lower  the  aver- 
age prices  will  be.  This  fact  has  been  so  long  established  and 
is  so  generally  accepted  as  true  that  no  further  speciflc  proofs 
are  deemed  necessary. 

If  the  number  of  dollars,  pocket  and  check,  in  actual  busi- 
ness can  be  increased,  to  that  extent  the  average  commodity 
price  index  will  be  increased:  and,  conversely,  if  the  nimiber 
of  dollars  actually  in  use  can  be  decreased,  in  that  proportion 
the  average  of  commodity  prices  will  be  decreased.  Both 
these  suggestions  are  clearly  true.  And  the  tliird  suggestion 
necessarily  results  from  the  acceptance  of  the  flrst  two;  that 
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la.  that  If  we  have  the  power  to  increase  or  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  In  use  in  business  we  can  at  will  increase  or 
decrease  the  average  price  of  commodities.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  prices,  either  high  or  low,  that  may  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  use  of  this  power.  These 
dollars  must  necessarily  include  both  the  pocket-money  dol- 
lars and  the  check-money  dollars — note  this  clearly,  cash 
money   and  credit  money — currency  and   bank  checks. 

It  follows  that  If  the  Government  has  full  control  of 
currency  and  credits  It  becomes  a  simple  matter  by  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  the  dollars  in  use  to  raise  or  lower  the 
commodity  price  average  or  to  hold  It  at  a  predetermined 
level.  That  the  Government  Is  the  only  agency  that  should 
ever  have  been  entnisted  with  such  a  power  goes  without 
saying.  That  the  Government  has  never,  to  the  present 
moment,  asserted  and  exercised  that  power  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  our  times.  Governmental  control  of  currency 
and  credits  Is  vital  to  the  continuance  of  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States.  The  assumption  and  fearless 
exercise  of  that  control  is  the  next  step  of  the  several  neces- 
sary to  recovery  and  to  the  i)ermanence  of  prosperity  in 
America. 

A   STABLM   CTTKXmCT 

"  If  the  Government  wills  it  sufficiently,  it  may  by  the  follow- 
ing method  completely  establish  and  maintain  such  com- 
modity price  levels  as  may  be  found  most  conducive  to  the 
industry  of  the  country: 

To  begin  with,  we  ought  to  attain  and  maintain  the  com- 
modity price  level  of  1926.  After  that  is  accomplished,  if  our 
experience  teaches  us  that  some  variant  from  that  level  is 
better — and  It  probably  will — we  should,  of  course,  accept 
the  change  as  it  develops.  But  here  is  the  process:  Let  the 
Government  announce  Its  intention  to  buy  Government  bonds 
sufflcient  to  restore  the  commodity  price  level  of  1926.  Then 
begin  buying  steadJy.  paying  out  money,  whatever  number 
of  billions  may  be  necessary,  with  the  assurance  of  Its  con- 
tinuance till  that  end  is  achieved.  Tlie  announcement  of 
such  a  policy  will  tend  toward  the  restoration  of  the  many 
biliicns  of  check  money — or  credits— which  have  been  can- 
celed during  the  last  4  years.  The  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
'present  controllers  of  credits  that  their  control  will  be  en- 
dangered if  they  refuse  to  reestablish  credits  will  be  a  power- 
ful lever  in  this  movement.  The  source  of  the  money  will  be 
unimportant,  since  the  full  power  to  use  whatever  amount 
may  be  necessary  has  already  been  granted  by  the  Congress 
to  the  administration.  The  commodity  price  level  of  1926 
should  l}e  fixed  by  law  as  standard  and  no  more  than  a 
2- percent  variant  up  or  down  be  permitted  to  continue. 

When  sufflcient  money  has  been  paid  out  to  establish  the 
price  level  of  1926.  and  that  price  level  Is  passed,  then  the 
selling  of  bonds  and  calling  in  of  money — contracting  the 
currency — will  reduce  that  price  level  to  its  legally  fixed 
status.  By  this  simple  variant  we  may  permanently  stabilize 
our  currency  and  greatly  assist  in  making  all  legitimate 
business  secure. 

CONSEQUENCES    Of  THB    WA« 

Let  us  pass  to  that  most  Interesting  and  instructive  period 
in  the  history  of  money  l)eginnlng  in  1914  and  extending  to 
the  present  moment.  The  World  War  brought  about  as 
great  a  revolution  in  relation  to  the  imderstanding  of  money 
as  in  any  other  possible  line.  When  the  World  War  came 
on.  the  economists  of  the  world  were  not  at  all  in  agreement 
as  to  the  wise  course  to  pursue;  hence  mistake  after  mistake 
was  made,  which,  in  tlie  present  light  of  the  full  experience 
of  this  period,  seem  utterly  Inexcusable.  The  national  trage- 
dies which  resxilted  will  for  all  time  to  come  afford  ihe  student 
Invaluable  material  and  the  statesman  a  source  of  such 
enlightenment  as  ought  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  of 
these  devastating  economic  conditions  which  stunned  man- 
kind. 

It  is  true  in  every  Instance  in  all  coimtries  that  business 
thrived  and  prices  rose,  just  as  cxirrency  and  credit,  pocket 
money,  and  check  money  increased.  It  is  equally  true  that 
business  failed,  prices  slumped,  unemployment  followed 
every  time  currency  and  credits,  pocket  money,  and  check 


money  decreased.  It  is  also  true  that  when  the  money  of  a 
country  was  stabilized  and  held  at  one  value,  security  to 
existing  employment  and  existing  business  invariably  ensued. 

It  Is  perhaps  suflQcient  to  point  out  that  whatever  condi- 
tions had  existed  prior  to.  during,  and  following  the  war. 
whether  the  countries  had  been  forced  off  the  gold  standard 
or  not.  as  most  of  them  had  been;  and  whether  the  deflation 
was  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  geld  standard  to  pre-war 
values  or  not;  that  following  the  World  War.  every  country 
which  for  any  reason  deflated  its  currency  where  inflation  had 
really  trien  place;  or  which  contracted  its  currency  where 
only  expansion  of  currency  had  occurred — every  country  fol- 
lowing this  course  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  currency  and 
credit  went  invariably  into  financial  panic,  with  the  univer- 
sally resulting  depression,  unemployment,  poverty,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  ruin  to  the  business  of  that  country.  And  that  all 
is  true  for  our  own  beloved  America.  To  this  there  is  not  a 
single  exception.  The  efforts  to  deflate  slowly  were  quite  as 
tragic  as  those  where  deflation  was  carried  out  rapidly.  Those 
countries  where  deflation  was  carried  out  only  partially  had 
the  same  proportionate  difficulties  till  stabilization  at  some 
figures  was  Anally  effected.  And  this  result  occurred  directly 
following  the  adoption  of  this  policy  by  each  Government — 
however  far  removed,  in  time,  this  action  may  have  been  from 
similar  action  by  other  goverrunents.  It  was  an  individual 
result  of  Individual  action  by  separate  governments — in  no 
wise  a  mass  result  of  several  governments  acting  together. 
Although  many  governments  at  different  dates  did  pursue  the 
same  pohcy  as  some  or  many  other  governments  had  pur- 
sued at  other  times,  the  same  invariable  result  followed  the 
same  action  wherever  and  whenever  contraction  of  currency 
and  credits  took  place. 

The  folly  of  all  these  reductions  of  the  currencies  and  cred- 
its of  these  coimtries,  with  their  unnecessary  and  heartbreak- 
ing losses,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  action  of  two  small 
countries,  Finland  and  Belgium,  both  of  which  Immediately 
stabilized  their  ciirrency  where  the  war  had  left  It.  In  other 
words,  merely  let  it  alone,  and  not  a  sign  of  panic  or  depres- 
sion occurred  In  either  country,  though  both,  one  an  old  gov- 
ernment and  one  a  new  government,  had  been  sorely  tried. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  action  taken  In 
our  own  country  on  this  subject  of  currency  and  credits. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sj-stem  was  to 
prevent  the  fluctuation  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  by  keeping 
the  supply  of  money  and  credits  adequate  for  that  purpose. 
A  section  spjecifically  providing  for  compulsory  stabilization 
of  the  dollar  when  the  bill  was  first  written  was  very  unfor- 
timately  rejected  by  the  House.  Tremendous  flexibility  in 
the  issuance  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  was  wisely  provided 
for.  The  intention  was  to  provide  a  sufflcient  amount  of 
cxirrency  to  keep  business  at  an  unvarying  level,  to  give  the 
people  assurance  against  the  very  tragedy  which  misman- 
agement of  that  law  brought  to  the  country  in  1921  and 
again  in  1929. 

Because  of  the  intent  and  possibility  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  would  take  the  control  of  currency  and  credits 
away  from  the  powerful  money  interests  of  the  country  and 
lodge  it  In  the  hands  of  the  Government  where  it  so  clearly 
belongs,  the  big  banks  of  the  country  opposed  the  enact- 
ment of  that  law  viciously.  But  defeated  in  that,  they  bided 
their  time  and  finally  after  that  splendid  system  had  carried 
us  triimiphantly  through  the  World  War.  the  superbanks 
got  control  of  the  system,  apparently  by  connnclng  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  following  the  example  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  we  too,  shcuid  "deflate."  The 
direct  result  of  this  will  be  found  under  the  chapter  on  panics. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  define  inflation,  deflation,  expan- 
sion, and  contraction.  Expansion  of  currency  is  the  increase 
ol  currency  required  to  carry  on  business  to  the  best  advan- 
tage where  too  small  an  amount  for  that  purpose  previously 
existed;  inflation  of  currency,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  im- 
proper, abnormal,  imprudent,  wrongful  increases  in  cur- 
rency, beyond  reasonable  requirements. 

Contraction  and  deflation,  of  course,  are  the  opposites  of 
these  two  terms.  It  is  very  neces^-ary  to  get  the  deflnition  and 
understanding  of  expansion  and  iiiflalion  clearly  in  mind. 
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because  there  has  been  so  much  misuse  and  misunderstanding 
of  the  words  as  to  have  completely  muddled  the  entire  matter 
in  the  minds  of  many.  This  seems  to  have  been  willfully  done 
by  those  who  desire  to  prevent  public  understanding  of  this 
simple  matter. 

A  great  fear  of  "inflation"  has  been  instilled  into  people's 
minds,  so  much  so  that  the  mere  word  "inflation"  inspires 
timid  souls  with  terror.  No  one  ever  tells  them  the  plain  fact 
that  vastly  greater  damage  has  been  inflicted  on  the  producers 
of  wealth  by  contraction  of  currency  and  credits  than  has  ever 
been  done  by  inflation. 

Nobody  ever  seems  to  tell  them  that  we  never  have  had  an 
inflation  of  national  currency  and  credits  in  America.  That 
we  have  had  the  expat^ion  of  currency  and  credits  necessary 
to  carry  on  business  as  it  should  be  done  only  once — during 
and  immediately  following  the  World  War. 

Money  and  the  system  of  bank  credits  for  multiplying  the 
use  of  money  many  times  over  Is.  under  the  Constitution, 
piu-ely  a  governmental  function.  If  Individuals,  associations, 
or  corporations  are  permitted  to  control  or  share  in  the  con- 
trol of  money  and  credits,  such  privileges  can  be  justiflcd 
only  on  the  theory'  that  they  are  primarily  the  agents  of 
govenmicnt  whose  profits  must  be  limited  and  whose  surplus 
above  this  maximum  profit  must  automatically  revert  to  and 
belong  to  the  Government  for  the  use  of  all  the  people  to 
whom  the  entire  system  of  money  and  credit  belongs.  Any 
Infraction  of  this  rule  invariably  offers  opportunity  for  a  type 
of  robl)cry  the  import  and  extent  of  which  has  been  only  too 
little  comprehended. 

Money  has  one  basic  quality  that  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood because  upon  this  fact  Investment  largely  depends,  and 
that  ts.  money  Itself  draws  no  interest.  It  Is  the  use  of  money 
which  earns  interest.  To  illustrate:  With  a  stabilized  cur- 
rency— one  that  does  not  vary  in  value — If  a  man  keeps 
$10,000  in  a  safety  vault  for  10  years.  It  will  be  only  $10,000 
at  the  end  of  10  years.  But  if  he  lends  it  out  at  6  percent 
or  buys  property  that  will  bring  6  percent,  he  will  have  at 
simple  interest  $6,000  increase  at  the  end  of  the  10  years.  It 
is  for  this  very  simple  reason  that  when  the  Government  buys 
large  amounts  of  bonds  and  pays  out  cash  for  them,  the  own- 
ers of  that  cash  at  once  seek  profitable  investment  or  profit- 
able loans.  These  two  things  imderlie  the  entire  practica- 
bility of  largely  assisting  in  a  revival  ol  business  by  expanding 
the  currency  and  credits  of  the  country  when  prices  are 
below  the  normal. 

It  will  be  noted  that  In  the  above  paragraph  the  whole 
proposition  was  based  on  a  stabilized  currency,  or  a  dollar 
that  does  not  vary  in  value.  A  man  naturally  seeks  the 
highest  returns  he  can  get  on  his  money.  If  a  condition 
arises  through  which  a  higher  return  on  money  may  be  had 
by  keeping  money  in  his  safety-deposit  vault  than  he  could 
secure  by  loaning  it  out  or  investing  it,  then,  naturally,  he 
will  keep  it  in  his  safety-deposit  vault.  In  doing  that  he 
takes  none  of  the  risks  which  he  necessarily  takes  in  all 
investments  and  In  all  loans.  Now  exactly  that  condition 
arises  every  time  the  value  of  the  dollar  goes  up. 

To  Illustrate  again:  A  cautious  man  had  $10,000  cash  in 
the  bank  on  October  23.  1929.  A  major  stock  crash  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Market  warns  every  man  of  experience  of 
impending  disaster,  bank  failures,  unemployment,  poverty, 
mlser>',  low  property  prices — In  short,  the  immediate  coming 
of  a  major  depression.  The  first  thing  that  cautious  man 
does  Is  to  withdraw  his  $10,000  dollars  from  the  bank  and  put 
it  carefully  away.  Now  the  money  is  at  least  safe.  Let  us 
see  what  results.  The  dollar  starts  to  Increase  in  value.  It 
was  worth  103  cents  on  October  23,  1929.  On  June  1.  1932, 
that  dollar  was  worth  152  cents.  In  short,  in  30  months  that 
$10,000  has  increased  to  $15,200  actual  value.  That  is,  that 
original  $10,000  will  now  buy  commodities  or  property  origi- 
nally worth  $15,200.  The  man  who  had  the  $10,000  the  day 
the  dollar  started  up  in  value  has  made  49  percent  In  2  years 
and  6  months  without  any  risk,  or  19 '^  percent  per  year. 
This  very  thing  ensued  on  a  tremendous  scale  following  the 
pcmlc  of  October  1929.  As  long  ta  we  permit  a  man  to  make 
more  by  hoarding  his  money  than  by  investing  it  be  will 


hoard  it,  of  course.    And  as  soon  as  we  make  hoarding  un- 
profitable he  will  put  his  money  to  work. 

This  illustration  with  these  $10,000  must  be  translated 
into  mauy  billions  of  dollars  if  we  arc  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  has  happened  since  October  1929.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  sold  out  at  the  top  of  the  mar- 
ket and  then  sold  short  in  1929  understood  p<jrfectly  well 
what  would  be  the  result  if  they  should  get  in  hand  large 
amounts  of  money  or  bank  credits  smd  wait. 

Against  this  phase  of  the  depression  which  resulted  from 
that  panic,  there  was  a  simple  and  certain  remedy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  have  set  about  buying  Government  bonds  for  cash 
in  the  open  market  and  should  have  continued  that  opera- 
tion on  sufflcient  scale,  those  having  the  money  and  credits 
awaiting  or  hoarded  would  have  been  compelled  to  Invest 
their  dollars,  or  their  dollars  would  have  begun  and  continued 
to  decrease  in  value  until  all  their  gains  by  withholding,  wait- 
ing, or  otherwise  hoarding,  would  have  been  completely  lost. 
Of  course,  by  wise  investment  in  low-priced  property  they 
could  have  retained  their  advantage  because  the  rise  in 
property  price  would  equal  the  loss  of  their  dollar  values. 
But  hoarding,  with  all  its  paralyzing  effects,  would  have  been 
ended.  And  that  is  exactly  what  would  happen  if  the  pohcy 
above  suggested  were  actually  adopted  and  adhered  to.  The 
holders  of  money  which  has  increased  In  value  have  no  right 
to  that  Increase  because  it  did  not  result  from  any  service 
which  they  or  their  money  rendered. 

It  Is  therefore  necessary  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  all  lenders 
and  all  borrowers  of  money  that  the  borrower  shall  have  the 
right  to  repay  what  he  borrowed  in  units  of  the  same  value. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  fundamental  justice  and  economic 
good  faith  that  the  payment  shall  equal  the  borrowing  plus 
the  interest  earned,  no  more  and  no  less.  To  accomplislx. 
this  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  an  actual  standard,  un-i 
varying  in  value,  shall  be  found  and  used.  The  commodity 
price  index  of  1926  furnishes  the  best  basis  we  now  have  for 
an  actual  standard  of  values. 

THE  NEED  rOB  CULCWATIOH 

"Money  In  circulation"  simply  means  so  much  United 
States  money  In  existence  somewhere,  not  In  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Money  in  circulation  "per  capita"  means 
the  average  amount  of  "money  in  circulation"  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States.  How  much  money 
there  is  in  existence  somewhere  Is  never  a  question  of  decisive 
Importance.  The  question  that  is  of  vital  import  is.  How 
much  buying,  selling,  and  paying  debts  results  from  that 
currency  in  active  use  in  carrying  on  business?  There  is  the 
whole  thing  In  a  nutshell.  There  has  been  on  the  average, 
for  some  years  past,  about  $5,000,000,000  "in  circulation"  in 
the  United  States.  Of  this,  about  four  billion  cash  is  kept  by 
the  people  and  about  one  billion  cash  is  kept  on  deposit  in  all 
the  banks  taken  together.  The  four  billions  cash  which  is 
kept  by  the  people  is  called  pocket  money  and  carries  on 
about  8  percent  of  the  business  of  the  country.  The  $1,000,- 
000,000  cash  on  deposit  in  the  banks,  along  with  the  other 
forms  of  security  held  by  the  banks,  is  the  basis  as  a  rule  for 
about  $41,000,000,000  of  commercial  loans  which  all  the  banks 
together  carry  during  normal  times,  as  In  1929.  But  these 
forty-one  billion  commercial  loans  in  1929  fell  to  twenty 
billion  in  1932  as  the  result  of  the  panic.  With  this  $1,000.- 
000,000  of  cash  in  the  banks  being  constantly  withdrawn  and 
redeposited.  about  92  percent  of  the  business  of  the  country  Is 
carried  on  by  use  of  bank  checks.  This  is  called  check  money, 
and  as  long  as  the  checks  are  legitimately  Issued  It  is  as  good 
as  any  other  money  for  paying  debts,  buying  commodities, 
and  paying  for  services.  Pocket  money  and  check  money  are 
equally  useful,  and  proportionately  important — dollar  for 
dollar. 

In  short,  the  check  money,  by  using  the  $1,000,000,000  cash 
in  banks  over  and  over  again,  actually  Is  eleven  and  a  haU 
times  as  important  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try as  the  four  billions  of  pocket  money,  because  it  carries 
on  eleven  and  a  half  times  as  much  business  of  the  country 
as  Is  carried  on  by  the  pocket  money  of  tbe  countzy. 
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It  Is  therefore  not  so  much  a  question  of  how  much  cash 
there  is  somewhere  outside  the  United  States  Treasury — that 
Is,  in  circulation — but  how  much  money,  pocket  money  and 
check  money  taken  together,  is  In  actual  continuous  use.  If 
cash  is  hoarded,  it  has  exactly  the  same  relative  effect  as  if 
the  use  of  the  same  amount  of  check  money  be  discontinued : 
and  if  check  money  is  discontinued,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as 
if  that  many  cash  dollars  were  hidden  away.  The  money 
which  lies  in  the  banks  unemployed  Is  as  useless  as  that 
hidden  in  the  ground. 

In  short,  when  the  use  of  twenty-one  biilions  of  commerc'al 
loans  have  been  discontinued,  and  the  check  money  based  on 
those  loans  has  been  retired,  it  w:I!  create  exactly  the  same 
effect  on  business  as  if  2.000.000.000  ten-dollar  bills  had  been 
piled  up  and  burned.  If  we  restore  these  deposits  and  make 
them  available  for  checking,  it  will  affect  business  the  same 
as  if  2.000.000.000  ten-dollar  bills  were  relssticd  and  put  Into 
use  again.  The  effect  of  the  loss  of  the  use  of  $21,000,000,000 
in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  coimtry  as  cited  above  Is 
easily  understood. 

Tlie  quantitative  theory  of  money — that  Is,  "that  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  m  actual  use  in  buying  and  scllinR  and  paying 
debts,  both  pocket  and  check  dollars,  is  entirely  decisive  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  average  commodity  prices" — is 
true  beyond  question,  beyond  doubt. 

The  mistake  generally  made  in  popular  discussions  of  this 
matter  lies  Just  here — that  dollars  are  generally  looked  upon 
as  including  only  currency — lawful  money  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  fact  that  the  direct  use  of  all  this 
lawful  money  is  responsible  for  only  8  percent  of  the  entire 
business  dene  is  what  misleads  us  in  arriving  at  a  rational 
conclusion  as  to  the  matter. 

If  a  rational  statement  of  the  money  "in  circulation  per 
capita"  idea  is  to  be  arrived  at  and  used  at  all,  all  the  dollars 
in  use  must  be  included — pocket  money  doing  8  percent  of 
the  business  of  the  country  end  check  money  doing  92  percent 
of  the  country's  business.  The  average  amount  of  lawful 
money  in  circulation  is,  roughly,  $40  per  capita,  and  the  check 
money  In  normal  times  is  11 '2  times  that  amount,  or  $460 
per  capita,  the  two  taken  together  making  an  average  of 
Ave  hundred  actual  dollars  per  capita  instead  of  the  $40  or  so 
usually  understood  in  discussing  this  vital  matter  in  the  poli- 
tics of  our  time. 

THK  CONTROL  OF  CRUHT 

It  is  in  the  wide  variation  of  the  check  money — available 
bank  credits — thi^t  the  principal  variation  in  average  prices, 
or  the  commodity-price  index,  takes  place,  and  to  a  much 
smaller  degree  to  the  comparatively  rmall  variation  in  "the 
money  per  capita  in  circulation."  This  conclusion  is  clearly 
established  by  these  two  facts:  At  the  Iwttom  of  the  price 
level  in  1932  "the  money  in  circulation"  was  higher  by 
around  $3  per  capita  than  it  was  in  1929  at  the  top  of  the 
price  level.  But  the  check  money  based  on  commercial  loans 
had  fallen  $200  per  capita — a  fall  of  40  percent  below  the 
average  of  1929,  and  the  commodity-price  average  had  fallen 
also  abcut  40  percent.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
prices  depend  on  check  money  11 '2  times  as  much  as  they  do 
on  pocket  money;  that  whoever  controls  credits  controls  the 
supply  of  check  money,  and  thereby  controls  the  prices  of 
comm.odities  and  services. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  who  owns 
the  money  of  the  country,  but  who  controls  the  credits  of 
the  coimtry.  These  controllers  of  credits  are  the  ones  who 
have  the  full  say  as  to  how  much  check  money  there  shall 
be:  and.  therefore,  what  the  average  price  of  commodities 
shall  be:  what  the  income  of  the  farmers  shall  be:  what 
the  wages  of  the  great  majority  engaged  in  industry  shall 
be:  how  many  men  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  industry: 
and  above  all  how  many  men  shall  be  doomed  to  unwilling 
Idleness.  Such  are  the  powers  of  the  controllers  of  other 
people's  money.  No  group,  no  combination  of  groups  of 
Individuals,  has  any  right  to  control  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try, to  limit  the  country's  economic  life.  Individuals  seek  in- 
dividual advantage,  always.  The  methods,  the  practices,  the 
combined,  experience  and  national  results  of  leaving  control 


of  the  money  and  credits  of  the  country  In  the  hands  of 
individuals,  banks,  or  other  corporations  is  completely  ex- 
posed in  the  unfortunate  present  condition  of  the  country. 
The  conclusion  is  inescapable — complete  and  entire  con- 
trol of  currency  and  credits  must  be  taken  from  any  and  ail 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  for  the  service  and  protection  of  all  the 
people,  imder  laws  mandatory  on  the  administrators  ol 
Government. 


Nineteen  Forty  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORID.V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  13  (kolslatU)e  day  of  Monday.  March  4), 

1940 


STATEMENTS  AND  ARTICLES  RELATING  TO  THE  1940  CENSUS 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  certain  data  concerning  the 
Tol>cy  resolution.  These  data  Include:  A  statement  by 
myself  dated  March  10.  1940;  a  brief  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  March  10,  1940;  an  article  from  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  cf  March  10.  1940;  and  a  statement 
together  with  a  press  release,  from  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  on  the  subject  of  the  1940  census. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  br  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  ISSUED   MARCH    10.    1940,   BT   SENATOR  PEPPER 

I  hate  to  d.'ny  Senator  Tobet  the  opportunity  to  be  the  m&riYT 
that  he  so  much  deslrrs  to  become  by  refusing  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion on  wage  and  salary  Income  In  the  1940  census.  The  Sonntor 
will  not  get  the  chance  to  go  to  Jail.  The  eiiUjneraior  who  contacts 
him  Will  know  that  the  S.*nat<jr  s  salary  is  more  than  $5,000,  so 
the  enumerator  will  need  simply  to  make  an  entry  ■  $5,000  pl^is" 
and  th?  "snooping""  desires  of  th''  census  will  b?  satisfied. 

Since  the  Senator  has  not  Ijeen  generous  enough  to  Inform  his 
followers  of  the  hmltaticns  and  purposes  of  this  qurs'.ton,  I  feol 
that  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  Census  Bureau  is  not  con- 
cerned about  getting  details  on  salary  and  wnpe  income  In  the 
higher  brackets,  because  It  Is  rot  In  tho83  brackets  that  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  exist  as  an  economic  problem. 

The  Census  Bureau  In  making  this  inquiry  is  foUowint?  out  the 
mandate  of  Cc-ngrrss  to  make  "Inquiries  relating  to  unemployment." 
and  since  the  Senator  has  several  years  yet  to  .serve,  he  is  not  as 
yet  a  proper  subject  for  study  In  connection  with  unemployment. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  explained  that  a  mere  count  of  the  unem- 
ployed is  not  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  congres£lonal  mandate 
to  make  "inqulrips  relating  to  unemployment."  Since  so  much  of 
the  problem  cf  unem.plnyment  involves  part-time  workers,  piece 
workers,  and  these  Inadequately  employed,  there  Is  no  common 
denominator  to  represent  degree  of  emploraient  In  millions  of  cases 
ex'.^ept  the  amount  of  wages  or  salary  received  In  exchange  for  work. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  pious  front  behind  which  Senator  Tobet 
unloosed  his  political  attack  should  at  last  be  exposed.  At  last 
Senator  Tobet  revealo  the  pclltical  nature  of  his  attack  by  having 
the  official  copies  of  his  radio  address  bear  the  legend  "Republican 
National  Committee,  publicity  division."  and  distributed  by  tha 
Republican  committee. 

Senator  Tobet  gives  evidence  of  either  deliberately  misrepresent- 
ing the  census  questions,  or  cf  being  unable  to  understand  the 
questions  as  printed  on  the  schedule  His  statement  that  all  male 
persons  14  years  old  and  over  will  be  asked  what  type  of  work  they 
are  physically  able  to  do  Is  pure  fabrication.  Employed  persons, 
both  male  and  female,  are  asked  to  report  the  occupation  and  in- 
dustry m  which  they  were  employed  during  the  week  preceding  the 
census:  unemployed  persons  that  In  which  they  were  last  em- 
ployed: and  1  person  in  20  Is  asked  to  report  also  his  usual  occupa- 
tion, which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  ns  his  present  one.  It  la 
specified  that  this  "usual  occupaticn "  must  be  one  which  the  per- 
son is  still  able  to  follow — mainly  to  forestall  the  reporting  by 
elderly  people  of  strenuoiis  or  exacting  earlier  occupations  which 
they  are  not  likely  again  to  take  up. 

No  person,  either  male  or  female.  Is  a.«krd  what  kind  of  work  he 
or  she  is  physically  able  to  do — a  fact  which  Senator  Tobet 
deliberately  distorts. 

In  addition  to  the  complete  fabrication  of  a  question  which  Is  not 
asked  In  any  form  on  the  censtis  schedule,  the  Senator  mlsquote-s 
two  other  questions  In  such  fashion  as  to  produce  the  same  effect 
of  falsification.     He  says  that  one  of  the  questions  aslu  whether 
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the  penon  ha«  erer  been  divorced.  That  question  is  not  asked  in 
the  census:  and  the  only  cases  where  divorce  is  recorded  are  those 
where  a  divorced  peraou  has  not  remarried,  and  must  report  his  or 
her  martial  status  as  divorced,  since  he  or  she  Is  neither  single. 
married,  nor  widowed.  A  divorced  person  who  has  remarried  is 
reported  a«  married  and  no  further  question  involving  divorce  is 
asked. 

Again,  the  Senator  states  that  the  owner  of  a  mortgaged  home  Is 
asked  to  report  whether  or  not  he  Is  keeping  up  the  pajrments  on 
the  mortgage.  The  actual  question  calls  simply  for  a  statement  as 
to  whether  the  mortgage  contract  requires  periodic  payments,  and 
does  not  ask  whether  or  not  the  required  payments  are  t>elng 
made. 

The  Senator  Implies  that  the  census  questions  relating  to 
marital  status,  age  at  first  marriage,  and  mortgage  statxis  of  home, 
are  new  to  this  census.  The  Senator  has  failed  to  state  that 
queries  relatlrg  to  marital  status  have  t>een  on  the  census 
schedule  since  18©0;  that  queries  on  the  dxiration  of  marriage  were 
aaked  in  the  censuses  of  1000  and  1010;  ttiat  questions  on  mortgage 
status  of  the  home  were  asked  in  1890,  1900.  1910,  and  1920. 
Since  the  Senator's  talk  is  prUated  for  distribution  on  the  sta- 
Uonery  of  the  RepubUcan  National  Oommltt^.  publicity  division. 
It  Is  In  order  to  point  out,  what  he  failed  to  point  out.  that  all  of 
these  questions  have  been  asked  In  prevlotis  censuses  taken  by 
Bdmlnlatratlons  of  bis  own  party. 

The  Senator  cries.  "Shame";  I  repeat  "shame"  on  tactics  which 
stoop  to  undermine  the  eonfidenoe  of  the  American  people  in  an 
enterprise,  provided  for  by  the  CoosUtutlon  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  enjoyed  that  confidence  for  160  years.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  American  public  Ufe  that  the  fact-finding  work  of 
the  Censtis  Btireau,  recognized  by  persons  and  agencies,  govern- 
mental and  otherwise,  as  an  Important  scientific  contribution  to 
the  American  scene,  need  be  dragged  into  partisan  politics  and 
made  a  political  football. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  10,  1040] 

THS    iCEBCBAMT'S   PoniT    OF    ViKW 

(By  C.  F,  Hughes) 

flOXTSCB  CaUSWO  OONTUSION 

Leas  may  be  heard  of  the  "census  rebellion**  as  btislnessmen  make 
It  clear  to  tlielr  legUlatlve  representatives  at  Washington  that  the 
facts  sought  on  income,  housing,  and  various  appliances  are  facts 
that  are  vital  to  them  for  more  efficient  production  and  distribution 
and  facta  that  they  have  requested.  It  Is  passing  strange  that  the 
party  which  Insists  it  represents  business  lately  appears  to  be  falling 
into  this  kind  of  sabotage.  The  census  attack  followed  the  Inven- 
tory poll  attack,  and  the  mventory  poll  was  no  less  than  the  original 
Idea  of  Mr.  Hoover  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

fFrom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  of  March  10.  1040] 
Woa  Is  UifCLx  Sam — Cnrstrs  Hkadsche  Is  as  Old  as  Kino  David — 
Protests    Make    Job    DimcxTLT — ^Ancient    Taboo    om    Goumtimo 
NosB  Rai.kp)  Romans,  but  now  It's  Pouncs 


(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

WlUlazn  Lane  Austin  is  not  tbe  first  director  of  a  census  to 
have  encountered  trouble  on  the  Job. 

The  target  of  angry  blasts  from  the  Senate  and  House,  from 
newspapers,  civic  organizations,  and  thousands  of  citizens.  Austin 
can  comfort  himself  In  the  thought  that  since  the  time  of  King 
David,  censuses  have  been   thorovighly  Jlnxed. 

If  Austin  cares  to  seek  stircease  in  anthropology  from  the  fierce 
protests  that  his  questions  constitute  snooping,  and  are  none  of 
the  enumerator's  damned  business,  he  will  find  that  the  objection 
to  people  having  themselves  counted  stems  from  a  deep-seated 
primitive  taboo. 

First  recorded  Instance  of  census  trouble  is  In  the  Bible.  David 
told  Joab  and  the  captain  of  the  host  to  "go  now  to  and  fro  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  and  number  ye  the 
people." 

Joab  protested,  but  David  overruled  him.  The  census  was  com- 
pleted in  9  months  and  20  days;  the  total  was  800,000  "valiant  men 
Who  drew  the  swurd  in  Israel  and  600,000  men  of  Judah. 

"And  David's  heart  smote  him  after  that  he  had  numbered  the 
people.  And  David  said  unto  Jehovah,  'I  have  sinned  greatly  in 
that  which  I  have  done.'  " 

The  punishment  was  a  pestilence  on  the  land  that  slew  70,000 
men. 

EVSN    THE    ROMANS    WEEK    FXASTUL 

The  Roman  censuses  were  considered  so  perilous  to  the  state  that 
they  were  concluded  with  purificatory  sacrifices.  As  late  as  1753, 
the  fear  was  expreraed  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  that 
nvimberlng  of  the  people  would  be  followed  by  "some  great  public 
misfortune  or  epidemical  dUtemper."  In  1926  authorities  hi  Kenya 
announced  they  anticipated  trouble  with  the  natives  for  taking 
•  census  because  of  the  strict  taboo  against  coimting  themselves 
and  their  cattle 

Trouble  with  the  i>ast  censuses  m  the  I7nlted  States  has  not  been 
because  of  religion,  but  because  of  politics.  Accoiding  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  the  root  of  the  1940  trouble  Is  also  politics,  and 
nothing  but  politics. 

This  allegation  Is  stoutly  and  cogently  denounced  by  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  of  protests.  Senator  Chasixs  W.  Tobet  (Republican) , 
of  New  Hampshire. 


Politics  or  not.  the  decennial  census  has  ran  into  Its  bittM'est 
fights  in  alternate  decades— when  the  censtis  year  coincides  with 
the  Presidential  election  year.     This  Is  one  of  thezn. 

Senator  Tobet 's  protest,  which  he  has  voiced  In  the  last  2  weeks 
at  Senate  Canmerce  subcommittee  hearings,  Is  specifically  directed 
against  two  questions  of  the  forthcoming  cotmt,  Nos.  32  and  83. 

The  first  osIls  for  the  amount  of  wages  and  salary  received 
by  each  Indlvldtial  during  the  calendar  year  1039.  It  does  not 
require  the  specific  amount  if  the  person  questioned  earned  more 
than  $5,000.    He  Indicates  only  "(5,000  plus." 

SENATE  COMMnTEK  TO  VOTS  THIS   WEES 

Question  33  a.«ks  If  the  person  received  Income  from  nonwage 
sources,  such  as  Interest,  sale  of  products,  gifts,  or  dividends,  total- 
ing more  than  $50  In  the  precedLlng  year.  Only  a  "yes"  or  "no"  Is 
required. 

Tobet  has  introduced  a  resolution  declaring  that  It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  questions  be  deleted.  The  Senate  Oommeroe 
Committee  is  to  vote  on  It  this  week. 

Backed  by  4.000  letters,  and  scores  of  editorials  and  pubUc  pro* 
nouncements.  Tobxt  has  charged  that  the  questions  are  not  author- 
ized under  the  census  law.  that  even  if  they  were  authorized  they 
would  represent  an  unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy,  and,  flnaUy, 
that  the  politically  appointed  enumeratots  arc  not  tbe  sort  to 
inspire  confidence  m  Census  Bureau  assurances  that  the  information 
will  be  kept  confidential. 

On  the  last  score  Tobet  argues  that  the  entmierators  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  will  t>e  neighbors  of  the  persons  enumerated, 
that  they  will  tell  friends  and  relations  the  intimate  details  revealed 
by  the  census,  snd.  also,  that  the  Information  will  be  tised  by  the 
Democratic  Party  machines  as  a  basis  for  "political  sucker  lists." 

To  these  charges  the  Censtis  Bureau  gives  specific  answers.  Zn 
the  first  place,  it  argtics.  the  law  authorizing  qtiestions  rrtatlng  to 
poptilatlon  and  tmemployment  certainly  includes  data  on  wages  and 
salaries,  otherwise  unemployment  cannot  be  measured.  In  addition, 
experts  say,  the  major  Important  fact  about  population  In  1040  is 
Its  economic  characteristics. 

DENT    QtTXSnONB  VTOLATV   ONE'S   PRIVACT 

Second,  census  ofllcers  claim  that  the  questions  violate  no  one's 
privacy,  that  they  will  be  considered  only  en  gross  rather  than 
individually.  Wages  and  salary,  it  is  explained,  are  fairly  common 
knowledge — one  cannot  hide  his  employment  in  a  garage  or  a  news- 
paper or  a  textile  factory  and  wages  In  those  establishments  are 
generally  known.  Persons  in  the  higher  salary  brackets,  from 
whom  most  of  the  initial  complaints  came,  were  molUfled  when 
told  that  they  did  not  have  to  reveal  anjrthing  more  than  that 
they  earned  $5,000  plus.  Bureau  officers  say. 

On  the  final  charge  of  enumerators  tattling,  censtis  officials  In- 
sist that  the  heavy  criminal  penalties  against  talking  out  of  turn 
by  enumerators  will  keep  their  lips  sealed  except  in  very  rare 
Instances. 

On  the  whole,  the  Oenstxs  Bureau  argtiment  goes,  pe<^le  have 
been  misinformed.  No  one  needs  divulge  any  details  of  an  ad- 
mittedly delicate  and  private  subject — outside  nonwage  Income — 
except  to  say  whether  there  was  more  or  less  than  $50  of  it  in 
the  last  year.  In  addition,  anyone  who  distrusts  the  entimerator 
hBA  the  right  and  prlvUege  of  refusing  to  give  any  of  the  required 
information  to  him,  but  may  Insist  on  giving  it  only  to  the  (listrlct 
supervisor,  or.  Indeed,  to  write  it  on  a  card  and  send  it  by  maU  to 
census  headquarters  if  the  local  censtis  taker  is  deemed  a  tattler 
or  a  (>arty  ward  healer  who  would  misuse  the  data. 

PROTEST   HAS    MADE  CENSUS   JOB    DIFFICULT 

Whether  the  Census  Bureau  is  on  unassailable  legal,  economic, 
and  moral  grounds  or  whether  Senator  Tobst  Is  sustaining  a  tra- 
dltlcnal  American  zeal  in  the  privacy  of  a  citizen's  affairs  is  not 
now  the  paramount  question  that  faces  Director  Austin  at  the 
climax  of  his  40-year  census  career. 

More  Important  is  the  fact  that,  win.  lose,  or  compromise,  the 
Tobey  protest  has  accomplished  the  result  of  making  the  1040  census 
Incalculably  difficult. 

Whatever  action  the  Senate  takes — whether  It  suetalns  the  Tot)ey 
resolution  or  votes  it  down — the  Income  questions  cannot  help  but 
Jse  bad  news  to  each  of  the  120,000  enumerators  who  wiU  cotmt 
America's  noses  beginning  Tuesday.  April  2. 

At  the  moment  Austin  insists  that  if  the  Senate  defeats  the 
resolution  he  will  persist  In  trying  to  get  the  two  questions 
answered . 

Try  as  he  may.  however,  there  is  a  possibility  that  so  many  people 
have  been  aroused  to  resentment — rightly  or  wrongly — ^that  the 
questions  may  net  no  statistically  usable  answers.  Austin  has 
been  long  enough  In  the  business  to  realize  that  all  the  compulsion 
In  the  world  cannot  force  answers,  that  the  threat  of  Jail  accom- 
plishes about  one  one-thousandth  of  the  results  brotight  about  by 
willing  cooperation. 

He  knows,  too.  that  resentment  against  the  two  questions  will 
lead  to  resentment  against  the  whole  census — a  long  chain  of  refusal 
after  refusal  to  answer  any  questions.  This  will  mean  great  addi- 
tional expense  in  return  visits  by  the  district  managers,  the 
district  attorneys'  representatives,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  citizens' 
committees. 

Even  If  the  Senate  turns  back  the  resolution,  therefore.  It  may 
be  that  Austin  will  decide  to  compromise  on  the  questloxSIf'  Be 
has  several  choices. 

He  can  try  to  get  the  answers,  but  he  faces  the  possibility  that 
they  will  be  no  good,  statistically,  and  must  be  thrown  out.  He 
can  eliminate  the  questions  in  entirety.     Or,  he  can  remove  the 
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penalties  sttarhed  to  rpfusnl  to  answer  the  two  controrerslal  que- 
ries, and  truist  that  cooperation  will  supply  an  adequate  number  of 
aiiswrrs.  If  this  course  Is  adopted,  however,  the  result  will  be 
what  statisticians  call  a  "sample"  and  generally  refuse  to  credit  as 
scientifically  accurate. 

Another  choice  which  Acsrrw  can  make  Is  to  have  each  enumer- 
ator leav?  cards  at  the  households,  upon  which  any  ?u5ptcloufl 
citizen  can  fill  out  the  desired  Information  and  mall  It  directly  to 
headquarters.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  each  enumerator 
carry  a  locked  mail  pouch.  Into  which  the  cards  may  be  dropped. 
Once  Inside  the  bag.  they  will  be  In  the  United  States  malls, 
where  tampering  Is'  as  rare  as  it  Is  punlshab!e. 

If,  however,  the  Senate  sustains  the  resolution.  Austin  will  drop 
the  questions,  even  though  the  resolution  Itself  has  not  the  force 
of  law, 

A  major  worry  In  the  Cen=!us  Bureau  In  this  event,  however.  Is 
that  if  he  is  supported  by  the  Senate.  Tobet  may  oiler  still  other 
resolutions,  asklrg  the  deletion  of  certain  questions  on  the  hous- 
inft  census,  to  be  taken  along  with  the  population  count.  The 
suspect  questions  In  this  census  are  those  relatlns»  to  the  mort- 
gage on  homes,  and  to  the  use  of  bathroom  facilities — whether 
shared  with  other  families  or  not. 

The  Information  Is.  of  course,  vital  to  Government  and  private 
Interests  engaged  In  the  housing  field.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  it  constitutes  an  Invasion  of  privacy. 

rrS  A  COLCSSAi  job  without   HFAD.ACHl 

Fven  without  the  headaches  of  the  ma.ss  attack  on  his  project. 
Director  Austins  colossal  Job  is  an  almost  Insuperable  problem 
under    the   best   circumstances. 

In  the  2  weeks  following  April  2.  120C00  enumerators  must 
put  down  some  33  separate  facts  concerning  each  person  in  the 
Nation,  some  33  more  about  each  home.  For  every  1  person  out 
of  2o.  about    15   more  questions   must  be   ans-xered. 

The  whole,  on  thousands  of  huge  census-schedule  sheets,  must  be 
brought  bark  to  Washington,  ceded  and  translated  In  holes  on 
punch  cards,  one  card  for  each  citizen,  one  for  each  dwelling 
unit. 

Then  the  card^  must  be  run  endlessly  through  almost-human 
machines,  to  sort  them  cut  and  count  the  toUils. 

The  lei^st  of  the  problem  is  to  find  out  the  number  of  citizens 
in  N?w  Ycrk — the  apportionment  fijrurcs  for  which  the  census  was 
originally  designed.  The  time-ccns'^mlng.  delicate,  and  elaljorate 
operations  are  those  necessary  to  produce  the  correlated  figures — 
the  number  of  family  heads  in  the  leath?r  Industry  who  earn  less 
than  94.000  a  year  but  who  pay  rents  above  $20  a  month,  for 
example. 

Before  the  final  figures  emerge.  In  20  or  30  huge  volumes  of 
thousai.ds  of  pages,  at  least  5  years  will  pass.  But  on  those  figures 
depend  the  course  of  legislation  for  the  next  decade,  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  In  business  location.  In  social-service  work.  In 
finance.  In  charity.  In  trade,  and  in  commerce. 

Consclotisly  or  unconsclotisly.  every  businessman,  every  Senator. 
every  public  or  private  official  u-=e3  the  census  figures  as  a  con- 
stant on  which  to  base  his  action.  It  may  t>e  simply  the  number 
of  persons  In  a  county  that  prompts  the  grocery  owner  to  set  up 
a  new  shop.  Or  It  may  be  the  Income  of  tung  tree  orchardists  in 
Alabama  as  related  to  the  earnings  of  Pennsylvania  steel  workers 
that  determines  the  clauses  In  a  Tariff  Act. 

A'.l  of  the  figures  derive  from  the  census,  from  the  2-wcets"  head 
and  leg  work  of  130.000  men  and  women. 

Austin,  boss  of  more  men  for  2  weeks  than  any  other  public 
official  except  Postmaster  General  Farley,  has  his  fingers  crossed. 

American  Statistical  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C.  March  13,  1940. 
Senator  Clattd*  Pkpper, 

Senate  Office  Bni'ding.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Senator  Fepter:  As  a  statistician  who  Is  acquainted  with 
the  great  value  of  census  statistics  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
our  Federal  Government.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  stand  that 
you  are  talcing  in  the  present  controversy  over  the  1940  population 
census.  It  Is  easy  to  find  people  who  will  criticize  ^nd  attack, 
ecpeclally  among  those  who  do  not  understand  what  they  are 
attacking.  It  takes  courage  to  defend  in  the  face  of  plausible  but 
Ill-founded    arguments. 

I  t>elleve  you  will  be  Interested  In  the  enclosed  release  Jiist 
Issued  by  Science  Service,  an  Impartial  organization  gathermg 
news  about  science.  I  hope  that  you  will  find  it  useful  in  sup- 
port of  your  position  and  I  would  suggest  that  If  you  think  it  will 
be  helpful  It  might  be  Introduced  into  the  Concrsssional  Rscord. 
Sincerely. 

Frederick  F.  Stefhan. 

Science  Service, 

March  12.  1940. 

POPTTLATIOH     KAPf  rm     tT'NTINUE     TO     DENOUNCE     POLITICAL     SNIPING     AT 
CENSU3 194  0  SCHEDtTLE  CALLED  BEST  CrvXN  ANT  COUNVRY  IN  WORLD 

Wasrimcton. — Praising  the  1340  population  cenms  cs  the  best 
ever  offered  any  country  in  the  world.  Prof  Raymond  Pearl,  of  the 
John-s  Hopkins  University  has  Joined  outstanding  population  experts 
In  strongly  defending  the  census  schedule  against  congressional 
Attack. 

Replying  to  Science  Service's  telegraphic  request  for  opinion  of 
•dentists  on  the  cxirrent  censvis  conuoversy.  Professor  Pearl  declared: 


"Th?  Information  this  cenrus  vlll  furnlfh  Is  a  prime  and  funda- 
mental necessity  for  the  CongrcFs  of  the  United  State*!  If  it  is  to 
guide  Intelligently  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  In  the  difficult  times 
that  confront  us.  No  reactionary  alterations  of  the  census  sched- 
ule should  be  tolerated." 

Stressing  that  the  next  administration,  whether  Democratic  or 
Republican,  will  be  left  in  "the  fog  of  Ignorance"  without  data 
which  congressional  action  may  strike  out  of  the  census.  Prof. 
Rupert  B   Vance,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  stated: 

"One  of  the  greatest  lacks  of  our  Government  is  adequate  fig:ur»s 
and  Information  on  relief,  unemployment,  and  hotislng.  This  neol 
is  to  be  met  by  certain  queries  which  the  Census  Bureau,  free 
from  the  prrssxire  of  politicians  and  acting  on  the  advice  bt  com- 
petent s-ocial  scientists,  has  Introduced  into  the  1010  census  " 

S?rlcus  consequences  if  the  public  Is  aroused  to  react  against 
the  census,  the  largest  scientific  undertaking  of  the  United  States 
Government,  are  feared  by  Prof  William  Ogbtu-n.  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Once  public  cooperation  is  undermined,  he  foresees 
that  census  taking  is  liable  to  become  more  costly,  less  cfflclcnt, 
less  complete,  mere  Inaccurate  If  that  Is  permitted  to  occur, 
both  the  business  and  economic  life  of  the  Nation  will  be  damaged. 

Income  questions  are  far  from  new  on  censuses  of  democratic 
nations  of  the  world.  Professor  Ogburn  pointed  out: 

"For  many  years  there  has  been  a  question  on  the  Income  of 
farmers  iu  this  country,  the  1040  cenrir;  merely  extends  the  in- 
quiry to  urban  wage  earners.  There  was  no  protest  on  Income 
questions  In  earlier  censuses.     It  Is  a  matter  of  politics  " 

"Information  sought  by  the  1940  census  Is  needed  by  people  of 
the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous  census." 
Is  the  view  of  Frederick  P.  Stephan.  secretary  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  here. 

Emphasizing  that  a  democracy  needs  Information  about  the 
economic  and  social  stat\zs  of  its  people  more  than  any  other  form 
of  government.  Mr.   Stephan   said: 

'"Citizens  need  to  know  the  facts  about  national  development  In 
order  to  vote  intelligently  on  public  questions." 

Recalling  that  when  President  Hoover  appointed  commLsslons  to 
study  economic  and  social  trends,  these  commis-iions  rcjxjrted  a 
lack  of  satlsfjictory  Information  on  many  Important  questions  re- 
lating to  American  population.  Mr  Stephan  said  that  surveys  In 
limited  districts  have  been  made  since.  But  these,  while  useful, 
point  to  the  need  for  Nation-wide  facts. 

Information  at>out  distribution  of  income  In  various  districts  Is 
needed  by  bu.5iness  concerns  for  the  efficient  marketing  of  their 
products.  Mr.  Stephan  explained.  In  comment  on  the  Importance 
of  questioning  Americans  about  their  Incomes.  This  Information 
is  also  needed  by  Congress,  he  added,  for  estimating  the  probable 
cost  of  changes  proposed  from  time  to  time  In  social -security  legis- 
lation, and  for  many  other  uses. 

Advising  the  American  public  to  remember  the  flurry  over  a 
radio  broadcast  depicting  an  attack  from  Mars.  Mr.  Stephan  pre- 
dicted that  many  will  calmly  test  the  charges  of  census  snooping 
with  all  the  facts  they  can  find  and  then  decide  for  themselves 
what  to  believe. 

"Danger  to  our  liberties  in  the  collection  of  this  information." 
he  added,  "is  much  less  than  the  danger  to  our  liberties  from 
government  that  is  based  on  rumors  and  guesses  rather  th&a 
facts." 


Congressman  Grant,  Second  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF    AL.\BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  11.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MONTGOMERY  (ALA.)   ADVERTISER  OP 

MARCH    10.    1940 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Congressmen, 
plase  let  me  come  forw-ard  with  a  nice  little  bouquet  that  has 
been  placed  in  my  hands  for  Congressman  George  Grant,  of 
the  good  State  of  Alabama.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  few  words 
of  friendly  recognition  from  the  pen  and  heart  of  Judge 
Walter  B.  Jones,  whose  father  was  Governor  of  Alabama  and 
who  is  himself  presiding  judge  of  the  Montgomery  Circuit 
Court  of  the  State.  Mr.  Gr.^nt  has  no  opposition  for  his  seat, 
fJr.  Speaker,  hence  you  m.ay  be  sure  this  is  no  political  gesture. 
It  is  indeed  the  real  thing.     Here  is  the  article: 

(Prom  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of  March  10,  1040) 

Off  the  Bench 
(By  Judge  V/alter  B.  Jones) 

CONCRESSM.\N   GRANT,   SECOND  ALABAMA 

Georcz  McInvalb  Gr.*nt.  just  Georgi:  Grant,  or  plain  George  to 
the  people  of  the  Second  AJabama  Congressional  District,  has  no 
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opposition  tn  his  race  to  succeed  hlxnaelX  In  Congress,  and  every- 
body down  this  way  is  glad  of  it. 

OxoRGK  GmAirr  has  made  a  good  Congressman.  He  was  first  sent 
to  Congress  on  June  14,  1838,  when,  at  a  special  election,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Congressman  Listib  Hnx, 
now  United  States  Senator,  and  an  able  and  valuable  one,  too.  In 
November  1938  Grant  was  reelected  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
to  succeed  himself.  He  had  do  opposition  then,  and  he  has  none 
now. 

The  Democrats  of  the  Second  Alabama  Congressional  District 
know  that  George  has  done  good  work  In  Congress.  They  know 
that  he  has  served  his  people  and  hla  party  efflciently  and  honestly, 
and  they're  sending  lilm  back  to  Washington  to  stay  on  the  Job,  to 
represent  the  people  of  his  district,  and  to  help  fight  the  batUes  of 
the  Democratic  Party  In  the  hall*  of  the  National  Legislature. 

SECOND  AT.ARAM*   DISTRICT 

The  Second  Alabama  District  Is  a  large  one  and  an  ImpOTtant  one. 
It  embraces  9  Alabama  counties:  Baldwin,  Butler,  Conecuh,  Covlrg- 
ton,  Crenshaw.  Escambia,  Lowndes,  Montgomery,  and  Pike.  In  1930 
the  population  of  the  district  was  well  over  350,000.  Today  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  9  counties  Is  perhaps  around  400.000  people,  and 
there  are  the  following  Important  cities  and  towns  in  the  Second 
District:  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  State,  with  the  great  Army 
air  post  at  Max^'ell  Field;  Bay  BCnette.  and  the  Gulf  port  towns 
of  Baldwin  County;  the  cities  of  Greenville,  Oeorgtana,  E\ergTeen, 
Castleberry,  Aixlalusla.  Luveme,  Brantley,  Breuton,  Flomaton, 
Haynevllle.  Lowndesboro.  Troy,  and  Brundldge,  and  then  there  are 
many  smaller  commimltles  and  little  towns. 

Each  of  these  counties,  and  each  ct  the  cities  and  towns  In  them, 
have  their  problems,  governmental,  economical,  and  social,  and  the 
four  hundred  or  more  thousand  people  In  the  district  have  their 
troubles,  their  worries,  their  wants,  and  their  needs,  and  their  varied 
relations  with  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington,  and  so  it  is  a 
big  Job  to  represent  them,  and  Obobcs  Grant  Is  doing  that  Job  In  a 
big  way. 

FAlTHrULLT  SERVES  CONSTTnjENTS 

Georgx  Grant  went  to  Congress  with  the  Idea,  and  the  idea 
has  never  left  him.  that  his  people  sent  him  there  to  be  their 
Representative  In  the  national  law-making  body.  It's  their  dis- 
trict he  represenU,  its  their  laws  he  helps  to  make.  Its  their 
Government  he  helps  to  run.  It's  their  money  that  Is  l>eing 
spent,  and  George  Grant  Is  tbelr  Congressman.  He  Is  faithfully 
and  efflciently  attending  to  the  business  of  his  constituents 
and  his  happiest  work  is  to  attend  to  their  wants.  George  likes  for 
his  people  to  call  upon  him.  He  likes  for  them  to  write  him 
their  views  about  matters  of  state.  He  Is  glad  when  they  bring 
their  problems  and  their  troubles  to  him.  In  this  country  we 
can't  have  a  pure  democracy,  and  besides  that's  not  the  theory 
of  our  Government,  for  It  is  a  rejveeentative  one,  and  Congress- 
man  George  Grant  Is  at  the  National  Capital  In  a  representative 
capacity:  to  represent  the  pet^le  of  the  Second  Alabama  Dis- 
trict— Baldwin.  Butler,  ConeCTih,  Covington,  Crenshaw,  Escambia, 
Lowndes,  Montgomery,  and  Pike.  And  as  he  represents  them 
worthily  and  usefvilly.  so  he  represents  the  people  of  his  Bute 
and  his  Nation.  George  was  raised  up  on  the  old  doctrine  that 
public  office  Lb  a  public  trxist.  He  feels  that  a  great  trust  has 
been  committed  to  him,  the  trust  to  represent  nearly  400.000 
people  m  the  greatest  deliberative  body  In  the  world,  and  he  goes 
about  the  work  of  that  trust  faithfully,  ably,  and  conscientiously. 
He  asks  no  higher  title  than  to  be  the  servant  of  his  district,  his 
pec^le. 

BOMXTHTNO     OT     THE     MAM 

George  Grant  L?  distinctively  a  product  of  the  democracy  of 
Alabama.  He  was  born  In  Alabama,  and  he  has  lived  here  in  this 
State  all  of  his  life.  He  got  hla  education  in  Alabama,  and  all 
his  public  experience  and  service  have  been  under  commissions 
from  the  people  of  his  State  or  his  cotintry. 

Congressman  Grant  was  bom  at  Louisville.  Ala..  In  1897,  and  so 
Is  today  Ju.st  about  43  years  of  age.  He  got  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  In  1922,  and  at  once  t>egan  practice  of 
law.  But  George  wasn't  Just  content  to  practice  law.  and  his 
people  weren't  satisfied  for  him  Just  to  do  that  either;  they 
wanted  him  to  serve  them  In  public  capacities.  They  felt  that  his 
fine  legal  ability,  his  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  his  strong 
character  had  a  place  in  the  public  life  of  his  j)eople.  so  they 
called  him  in  his  native  county.  Pike,  to  be  the  county  solicitor. 
So  weU  and  honorably  did  he  serve  that  he  was  county  solicitor 
for  11  years.  Then  the  Democratic  Party  felt  the  need  of  the 
brand  of  democracy  that  was  In  George  Grant,  so  the  party  made 
him  chairman  of  the  Pike  Cotinty  Democratic  Executive  Commit- 
tee for  10  years,  and  then  for  3  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Democratic  Executive  Committee.  When  the  World  War 
came  on.  Geooce  Orant  closed  up  his  office,  and  put  aside  his 
lawbooks,  and  went  Into  the  uniform  of  his  country.  And  In 
1929,  as  a  tribute  to  his  service  and  his  executive  ability,  his 
war  conu-ades  elected  him  State  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  In  Alabama.  George  belongs  to  a  college  fraternity,  too, 
PI  Kappa  Phi,  and  they  put  him  to  work,  too,  making  him  serve 
as  national  secretary  for  a  while. 

CEOBCX    IS    A    "BELONCER" 

One  of  the  many  outstanding  traits  about  George  Grant  Is  the 
fact  that  when  he  Joins  anything,  belongs  to  anything,  he  belongs 
heart  and  soul.  He  feels  that  if  he  belongs  to  an  organization  then 
that  part  of  his  time,  some  of  his  means,  and  all  of  his  talents  belong 
to  the  organization  also.    axoacB  la  not  content  Just  to  be  on  the 


membership  roll;  he's  got  to  be  busy  helping  to  do  the  work  of  the 
organization  and  to  help  work  out  the  problems  that  come  up  from 
time  to  time. 

*^  AM  A  DEMOCEAT" 

George  Grant  can  say,  as  an  old-time  member  of  the  party  once 
said,  "I  am  a  Democrat."  He  Is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  views, 
a  Democrat  without  pre  or  affix.  There's  no  admixture  of  any  other 
political  faith  In  his  democracy;  it's  pure  gold. 

Then,  too,  George  Grant  Is  democratic  by  nature.  There's  no 
fuss  and  feathers  about  him,  no  put  on,  no  show.  He  lives  the  life 
of  his  people,  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  people.  He  Is  always 
ready  to  talk  to  anyone.  He's  a  great  listener.  He  has  his  own 
viewpKJlnt,  but  he  Is  always  open  to  suggestions  and  fresh  facts. 
And  one  of  the  reasons,  I  think,  for  his  success  as  a  Representative, 
has  been  the  fact  that  George  Grant  always  tries  to  see  the  other 
fellow's  viewpoint.  George  follows  the  advice  that  an  anonymous 
verse  maker  gave  us  some  time  ago,  and  mighty  good  advice,  too; 

When   you're  forming  your  opinions. 
Do  It  carefully,  then  go  slow; 
f  Hasty  Judgments  are  oft  followed 

By  regretting,  tliat  I  know. 
And  In  argument  be  careful 
I  Not  too  quickly  to  deride — 

J  Try  to  look  upon  the  subject 

From  the  other  fellow's  side. 

BIS    RBCOEO    IN    CONGRESS 

If  you  BeoTch  the  Congressional  Record  for  any  long-wlnded 
speeches  by  George  Grant,  you  won't  find  them.  George  doesn't 
make  long-wlnded  speeches.  In  fact,  he  makes  few  speeches.  He 
dcies  his  work  In  the  committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Houie.  and 
around  the  departments  of  the  Goverrunent  at  Congress  quietly, 
ard  with  no  great  noise.  You  never  hear  of  George  pulling  any 
publicity  stunts,  trying  to  steal  the  "limelight."  He  never  gives 
ov.it  any  press  releases  boosting  himself.  But  quietly,  efficiently,  and 
thoroughly  he  does  the  day's  work  of  a  Congressman,  and  does 
the  work  well. 

George  has  made  hundreds  of  friends  In  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  In  his  own  delegation, 
Si)eaker  William  B.  Bankhead,  Senator  John  Bankhead,  and  Sen- 
ator Lister  Hill  are  his  close  friends,  and  everyone  In  the  Ala- 
bema  delegation  has  a  high  respect  for  George  Grant,  the  man 
ard  the  Congressman. 

Tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  has  assigned  the  Second  District  Con- 
gressman to  these  committees  Roads,  Civil  Service,  Elections  No. 
2.  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  and  World  War  Veterans'  Legis- 
lation. Our  Congressman  Is  a  faithful  attendant  upon  the  meet- 
ings of  his  committees,  and  he  takes  a  heavy  and  useful  part  in 
their  deliberations  and  work.  He  never  shirks  any  duty,  and  he 
thoroughly  prepares  himself  on  every  subject  that  comes  before 
hl3  conunittees. 

George  Is  a  great  lover  of  outdoor  sports.  He  observes  with 
moderation  the  old  saying  that  all  work  and  no  play  makes  a  fel- 
low dull,  and  If  there  Is  a  football  or  a  baseball  game  anywhere 
aPDund  Washington,  and  George  can  get  there  without  neglecting 
his  public  duties  you're  store  to  see  our  Congressman  in  the 
stiuids.  Before  he  went  to  Congress  George  served  for  several 
years  as  president  of  the  Alabama-Florida  Baseball  League,  and 
when  he  was  Uvlng  at  Troy  he  never  missed  a  high-school  game. 
He  was  always  there  to  give  the  local  boys  an  encouraging  hand. 

On  December  5,  1938,  a  short  time  after  his  first  election  to 
Ctingress.  George  remembered  that  In  second  Genesis,  "the  Lord 
God  said,  'It  Is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone;  I  will 
make  an  helpmeet  for  him.' "'  George  found  his  helpmeet  In 
Miss  Matalie  Carter.  She  said  "Yes"  to  life's  most  Important  ques- 
tion, and  is  now  Mrs.  George  Grant.  She  takes  an  active  Interest 
In  the  work  of  her  husband,  hislps  him  with  all  the  problems  that 
come  along,  and  Is  Interested  In  everything  that  Is  for  the  good 
of  the  Second  District. 

The  Democrats  of  the  Second  District  have  looked  back  over  the 
work  of  their  Congressman.  They  find  that  It  Is  good,  that  It  is 
he  nest,  that  It  Is  faithful,  and  that's  why  George  Grant  is  going 
back  to  Congress  this  year  without  opposition.  It  Is  a  line  tribute 
to  a  useful  Congressman. 


Relief  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL,  OF  MICHIGAN 


Rlr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address,  which 
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Kcpiymg  to  sjcionce   oervice  s  tcieprapnic   request  lor   opinion   oi 
■dentists  on  tbe  current  census  controversy.  Professor  Pearl  declared: 


utoute  mcinvale  ur.vnt.  just  George  Grant,  or  plain  Georg-  to 
the  people  oI  tlie  Second  Alabama  Congressional  District,  has  no 
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I  delivered  at  a  Polish  relief  mass  meeting  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  on  March  12.  1940: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellency,  and  friends,  we  are  gathered 
here  today  not  tor  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  resentment  toward 
the  flendlshnesB  and  the -depravity  of  nazl-lsm  which,  like  the 
robber  In  the  night.  Invaded  the  peaceful  domain  of  our  Polish 
cntccedenta  and  then  and  there  struck  down  the  Independence  of 
Poland,  robbed  her  of  her  priceless  freedom  and  autonomy,  and 
defiled  and  ravished  everything  that  Is  held  sacred  by  civilization. 

We  are  not  here  to  plan  vengeance  or  to  ask  for  retribution. 
That  lime  and  such  an  opportunity  will  come  later  when  the 
entire  plunderbund,  shackled  and  dejected,  is  brought  before  the 
bar  of  Justice  and  forced  to  disgorge  its  ill-gotten  gains  and  to 
make  restitution.  Now.  we  are  concerned  with  but  one  important 
problem,  and  Its  solution  Is  far  beyond  the  strength  of  any  one 
person,  one  group,  or  even  one  nation  to  cope  with.  We  are  here 
to  initiate  a  well-planned  and  a  far-reaching  humanitarian  work 
to  salvage  the  htunan  wreckage  caused  by  the  unwarranted  Nazi 
blitzkrieg  and  by  our  initiative,  example,  and  generosity,  based 
upon  a  sound  plain  wlttiin  ourselves  and  in  cooperation  with  other 
Governments,  to  stimulate  the  entire  world  to  action. 

The  lives  of  millions  of  people — men,  women,  and  children — of 
various  creeds  and  varying  shades  of  political  belief,  and  even  of 
rome  variety  of  nationalistic  origin  are  suffering  indescribable 
privations  and  misery.  We  are  here  to  alleviate  their  sufferings 
.And  to  save  the  lives  of  countless  thousands  who  may  perish  unless 
we  extend  aid  to  those  who  face  us  with  outstretched  hands,  con- 
Jlrtent  that  we  will  not  deny  them  succor.  We  are  here  for  Just 
one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  outline  a  substantial  and  effective  plan 
of  action  to  save  the  lives  of  those  who  may  perish,  through 
rtarvation,  exposure,  and  disease. 

The  pressing  need  of  the  destitute  civilian  population  of  pros- 
'rate  and  war-torn  Poland  Is  so  acute  and  widespread  that  unless 
.Vmerlca  and  other  neutral  nations  of  the  world  hasten  action  of 
;-elief,  millions  of  Poles  will  die  of  starvation,  disease,  and  exposure. 

As  one  who  Is  Interested  In  the  earliest  possible  advancement  of 
;'ellcf  through  the  medium  of  the  United  States  Government.  I  want 
,o  counsel  all  who  are  prompted  by  humanitarian  motives  and  who 
ire  Interested  in  speedy  and  effective  relief  to  unite  behind  a  simple 
ind  direct  plan  which  holds  promise  of  earliest  frxiitlon  and  which 
K-Ul  produce  the  desired  result. 

As  author  of  one  of  the  bills  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
I  would  urge  all  those  who  are  actuated  by  humanitarian  motives 
and  who  are  anxious  for  Immediate  action  to  appeal  to  your  Con- 
pressmen  to  prevail  upon  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  bring  out  a  composite  bill  embodying 
the  most  desirable  features  and  the  effective  provisions  contained  in 
the  several  bills.  The  substance  of  the  bill  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
committee  should  embody  three  Important  essentials.  First,  the 
bill  should  provide  an  ample  appropriation  and  for  all  practical 
purptses  I  suggest  a  sum  of  not  less  than  *20.000,000.  Second,  the 
extension  of  relief  Including  food,  clothing,  and  essential  creature 
comforts  to  be  distributed  to  all  of  the  destitute  people  of  Poland. 
Third,  the  expenditure  should  be  administered  smd  directed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  feel  that  a  bill  which  embodies 
these  fundamental  points  and  has  the  sponsorship  of  a  united 
committee  will  have  the  best  chance  of  passage.  I  consider  the 
various  bills  before  the  committee,  for  the  most  part,  as  essentially 
deficient  in  one  way  or  another.  To  Illustrate,  one  bill  provides  an 
InsufBciency  of  expenditure  although  In  other  ways  It  may  be  quite 
proper.  Another  bill  provides  a  substantially  greater  amount  but 
limits  relief  to  women  and  children,  excluding  destitute  noncom- 
batant  adult  males.  Another  bill  designates  certain  and  particular 
organizations,  without  regard  to  existing  restrictions,  as  the  agencies 
through  which  relief  would  be  distributed. 

My  suggestion  of  •20.000,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  desti- 
tute of  Poland  and  limited  to  food,  clothing,  and  essential  creature 
comforts  under  the  direction  and  administration  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  meet  the  emergency  and  will  fulfill  every 
existent  and  anticipated  need.  If  the  President  Is  given  the  au- 
thority he  will  carry  on  and  meet  changing  conditions  without 
further  authority  from  Congress. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  united  action  behind  this  idea  to  be 
embodied  In  a  composite  committee-sponsored  bill.  Altogether 
too  frequently  groups,  organizations,  and  societies,  sincere  and 
anxious  to  help.  tran-Tnlt  endorsements  of  one  bill  or  another 
without  knowledge  of  what  such  bills  might  actually  contain. 

I  consider  several  of  these  bills  clearly  undesirable  in  that  they 
ar*  fundamentally  deficient  and  thtis  would  be  Ineffective  If  passed. 
The  three  points  which  I  stiggest  are  Inseparable  and  absolutely 
easentlal  and  should  be  the  guide  for  our  united  support. 

Another  matter  of  widespread  Interest  which  touches  the  heart 
of  Polonla  and  of  the  civilized  people  everywhere  Is  that  of  the 
homeless  orphans,  victims  of  the  fiendish  blitzkrieg.  Today  they 
are  wandering  all  over  Poland  by  the  thousands,  cold,  starving. 
and  helpless.  These  Innocent  and  most  helpless  victims  of  the 
Nazi  Invasion  grow  in  numbers  each  day  as  famine,  disease,  and 
exposure  decimates  the  parents  of  this  hapless  land.  There  Is 
room  for  thousands  of  these  Juvenile  wanderers  here  In  the  United 
States.  There  are  coiintless  Americans  who  would  with  open  arms 
welcome  and  give  aid  to  those  for  whom  our  dear  Lord  expressed 
His  love  and  affection.  But  the  gates  of  America  are  closed,  as 
are  the  hearts  at  some  who  would  not  heed  the  divine  Injunction. 
But  there  Is  hope  for  the  world  as  long  as  we  have  men  In  Con- 
gress who  will  sponsor  humanitarian  legislation  such  aa  the  blU 
introduced  In  the  Senate  by  your  distinguiahed  senior  Senator. 


Bob  WACNra,  an  exact  companion  bill  of  which  I  was  Induced  by 
his  example  to  introduce  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
bill  originally  was  intended  to  take  care  of  the  orphan  victims  of 
Nazi  persecution  In  Germany,  but  hearings  on  the  House  side 
even  before  this  war,  anticipated  the  possible  exten.sion  of  the 
benevolent  provisions  to  Include  victims  of  other  lands.  A  sim- 
ple amendment  striking  out  the  reference  to  Germany  wculd.  In 
my  estimation,  make  possible  the  migration  to  our  shores  of  sev- 
eral thousands  of  Polish  orphans  In  the  next  2  years.  The  gates 
of  America  will  not  be  opened  to  unrestricted  immigration  should 
these  bills  become  law.  The  number  to  be  admitted  outside  of 
quota  Is  limited  to  a  maximimi  of  10.000  orphans  per  year.  Let 
me  here  and  now  express  my  undying  gratitude  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  who  have  rendered  such  splendid  service  in  the  cause  of 
charity  and  who  have  taken  the  most  prominent  part  In  support 
of  this  legislation.  I  urge  you  to  Join  with  them  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  relief  to  these  innocents  who  are  doomed  unless  America 
extends  her  arms. 

The  Agricultural  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE.  OP  KANSAS 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent granted  to  me  today,  I  am  pleased  to  include  herein  the 
address  delivered  by  my  colleague  and  fellow  Kansan.  Clif- 
ford R.  Hope,  on  a  Nation-wide  radio  hook-up  last  night, 
wherein  he  presented  an  intelligent  and  constructive  view  of 
the  agricultural  situation  in  the  United  States. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Like  many  of  you.  I  listened  with  Interest  to  a  program  at  this 
same  hour  last  Friday  night  when  Secretary  Wallace,  Postmaster 
General  Farley,  and  the  President  discussed  and  eulogized  the 
present  farm  program.  I  wish  I  could  share  their  rosy  picture 
of  current  farm  conditions  and  their  hope  for  future  improvement 
under  the  New  Deal  farm  program. 

As  It  is,  I  find  little  comfort  in  the  New  Deal  farm  record  of  the 
last  7  years.  I  say  this  with  a  sens?  of  deep  regret  and  not  from 
a  narrow,  partisan  point  of  view.  For  one  thing.  I  admire  Secretary 
Wallace's  sincerity  and  his  persistent  effort  to  solve  the  farm  prob- 
lem. I  know  that  benefit  payments  and  commodity  loans  have 
been  of  great  temporary  help.  I  am  not  bitter  and  critical  of  what 
the  New  Deal  has  attempted  and  what  it  has  successfully  accom- 
plished. To  the  extent  It  has  helped  I  am  happy.  To  the  extent 
that  It  has  failed  I  feel  a  great  regret;  and  I  would  like  to  add 
that  I  know  only  too  well  what  this  failure  means,  for  I  represent 
a  large  agricultural  district.  I  lived  and  worked  on  a  farm  as  a 
boy.  I  have  lived  In  an  agricultural  community  all  of  my  life. 
Practically  all  of  my  friends  and  associates  are  dependent  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  on  agriculture  for  a  livelihood. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
statements  made  by  the  President  last  Friday  night  in  his  farm 
message.  He  referred  to  the  day  in  Topcka  in  September  1932. 
when  under  the  hot  sun  on  the  statehouse  steps  he  outlined  his 
Bsrlcultural  program.  I.  too,  recall  that  day  and  that  speech  and 
am  particularly  struck  with  the  fact  that  his  administration  has 
dene  most  of  the  things  the  President  then  promised  not  to  do 
and  has  failed  to  do  most  of  the  things  which  he  then  promised 
would  be  done. 

Continuing  last  Friday  night  the  President  said  that  a  policy 
of  neglect  prior  to  1933  had  brought  10  years  of  depression  upon 
our  farms  and  had  contributed  greatly  to  depression  In  the  cities. 
I  agree  with  the  President  that  farm  conditions  for  the  10  years 
prior  to  1933  were  not  all  that  could  b:'  desired;  but  taken  as  a 
whole,  those  10  years  were  like  prosperity  Itself  when  compared 
with  the  7  years  of  his  administration.  Cash  f?.rm  Income  for 
those  10  Republican  years  averaged  $9,392,000,000  per  year  as 
compared  with  87.247.000  000  for  the  New  Deal  period,  or  82,000.- 
000,000  a  year  more.  Average  annual  Income  per  farm  for  the  ear- 
lier years  was  81.433  compared  with  81.062  for  the  7  years  1933- 
39.  Average  Income  per  farm  perron  for  the  lO-yctr  period 
1923-32  was  8308  compared  with  8226  for  the  7  New  Deal  years. 
If  those  10  years,  1923-32.  constituted  depression,  what  term  do 
we  use  to  characterize  the  last  7  years? 

If  one  Is  to  Judge  the  New  Deal  from  the  standpoint  of  Its 
objectives  and  the  problems  It  sought  to  solve,  then  it  Is  a  fact 
that  the  present  farm  pro«ram  has  utterly  failed.  The  major 
cbjectlves  of  that  program  were  to  bring  about  parity  prices  for 
Bgrlcultural  products  and  to  do  away  with  burdensome  farm  svu"- 
plufles.  While  most  farm  prices  have  risen  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  I  am  sure  that  no  one  attributes  that  increase   to  our 
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•grlcultural    policy.    In   fact,   the  outbreak   of   war  prevented   a 
further  decline  in  farm  prices. 

In  Augxist  1939  the  price  of  wheat  was  61  percent  below  partty, 
com  43  percent  below,  cotton  44  percent  below,  hogs  39  percent 
below,  butteriat  27  percent  below,  and  potatoes  19  jjercent  below. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  prices  as  compared  with  parity  were  lowest 
on  those  crops  for  which  the  farm  program  has  been  In  general 
effect. 

With  respect  to  surpluses,  without  going  Into  figures,  let  me  caU 
attention  to  the  fact  that  today  we  have  more  wheat,  more  corn, 
and  more  cotton  than  we  had  In  1933.  The  only  difference  is 
that  in  1933  it  was  called  a  burdensome  svirplus,  and  today  It  U 
caUed  the  ever-normal  granary. 

Another  matter  which  the  President  mentioned  was  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  prcgram.     He  said: 

"Thfit  program  has  brought  result.^ — results  rot  only  In  better 
markets  for  our  Industrial  goods  but  in  better  markets  for  our  farm 
goods — results  which  are  mathematically  proved  In  terms  of  pounds 
and  bu'ihels  and  dollars  and  cents." 

A  little  later  I  want  to  comment  on  this  statement. 
While  this  Is  not  the  place  to  get  Into  a  lengthy  discussion  con- 
cerning the  relative  merits  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  I  think 
that  all  of  us  realize  that  export  markets  are  Important  and  that  to 
aell  In  International  trade  a  nation  must  also  buy.  I  dont  think  It 
is  the  principle  of  reciprocal  trade  to  which  farmers  object  but 
rather  the  way  In  which  the  program  has  been  handled.  Most 
farmers  are  worried  about  the  concessions  which  have  been  made  on 
agricultural  commodities  and  poaalble  future  concessions  If  the 
power  to  make  these  agreements  Is  renewed.  I  think  that  the  fun- 
damental difficulty  with  the  program  Is  that  It  has  been  carried  out, 
not  from  an  economic  standpoint,  as  shotild  be  the  case  in  connec- 
tion with  a  program  concerning  tariffs,  but  rather  from  the  stand- 
point of  diplomacy.  In  other  words,  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  to  purchase  goodwill  by  making  trade  concessions  at 
the  expen.se  of  agriculture. 

Not  only  have  competitive  agricultural  Imports  Increased  since 
the  program  went  into  effect,  thtis  depriving  the  American  farmer 
of  a  share  of  his  home  market,  but,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  the 
President  which  I  read  a  moment  ago.  It  has  failed  to  increase  agri- 
culttiral  exports.  While  exports  aa  a  whole  have  Increased  under 
the  program,  farm  exports  have  decimed.  Th\is  total  exports  Irxym 
the  fiscal  year  1932  to  the  fiscal  year  1930  increased  from  $1,980.- 
000.000  to  82.885.000.000.  or  51.2  pooent.  Agricultural  exports,  how- 
ever, declined  from  8752.000,000  to  $683,000,000.  or  9J  percent  dvu-- 
Ing  the  same  7  years.  In  fact,  agricultural  exports  as  a  percentage 
of  total  exports  reached  an  all-ttme  low  In  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

What  Is  more,  total  figures  do  not  tell  the  entire  story.  Looking 
at  specific  commodities,  we  find  that  exports  of  wheat,  cured 
pork,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  which  account  for  65  to  70  percent  of 
otir  total  agricultural  exports,  all  declined  during  the  New  Deal 
years.  Furthermore.  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  cotton,  the  drc^ 
would  have  been  much  more  preclpitotis  had  It  not  been  for  the 
export  subsidies  paid  to  encourage  the  export  of  both  commodities. 
Such  a  cubstdy  program,  of  course.  Is  a  complete  antithesis  to  the 
phUoscphy  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

I  do  want  to  agree  with  one  thing  In  particular  which  the 
President  said,  and  that  is  the  praise  which  he  accorded  the  work 
of  the  county  agricultural  associations  and  conunittees.  It  is 
these  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  major  part  of  whatever 
success  the  present  program  lias  bad.  Aa  the  President  said, 
they  have  sweated  over  the  details  of  the  program.  They  have 
sacrificed  their  own  personal  interests  and  leisure  in  trying  to 
make  the  program  a  success.  I  want  to  add  something,  however, 
which  the  President  might  have  said,  but  didn't:  namely,  that 
much  of  the  sweat  and  the  work  and  the  worry  on  the  part  of 
these  committees  has  been  due  to  the  red  tape,  the  needless  detail, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  programs  as  prepared  In  Washington. 
I  am  satisfied  that  If  we  had  had  real  farmer  control  and  farmer 
planning  In  connection  with  these  progranas.  75  percent  of  the 
delays,  the  irritations,  the  red  tape,  and  the  complications  could 
have  been  avoided.  Whatever  may  l>e  said  In  criticism  of  the 
program,  certainly  nothing  but  praise  can  be  given  those  who 
have  handled  It  locally. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  alone  m  my  criticism  of  the  New  Deal 
farm  program.  In  recent  months,  I  have  talked  with  thoxisanda 
of  farmers  and  have  received  many  letters  from  farmers  through- 
out the  country.  I  wish  I  bad  the  time  this  evening  to  tell  you 
of  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  present  program  made  to  me 
recently  by  farmers  and  farm  leaders.  Only  this  morning  I  re- 
ceived two  letters  In  my  maU  of  interest  in  this  respect.  One  of 
them  was  from  a  great  and  influential  agricultural  leader  in  the 
South,  J.  E.  McDonald,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  In  commenting  on  the  present  program.  Mr.  McDonald 
wrote  as  foUows: 

"During  the  past  few  years  billions  of  dollars  of  public  funds 
been  expended  on  agriculture,  with  the  result  that  foreign  pro- 
duction has  been  Increased,  foreign  markets  surrendered,  thou- 
sands of  good  tenant  farmers  kicked  off  the  farms  onto  Govern- 
ment relief  in  order  that  the  large  landowners  could  get  the 
Oovernment  benefit  checks. 

"Any  national  farm  program  wblcb  does  not  provide  the  maxi- 
mimi number  of  homes  for  worthy  farmers  and  which  does  not 
benefit  those  engaged  in  each  and  every  essential  American 
industry  as  it  would  the  fanner  hlmselX,  wlU  not  succeed  and 
should  not  succeed." 

The  other  letter  was  from  a  capable  and  intelligent  farmer  In  the 
State  of  Illinois.    He  la  not  wbat  you  would  c&Il  an  a^lcultural 


leader  or  an  officer  In  some  farm  organization  but  a  man  who  Uvea 
on  his  own  farm  and  makes  his  entire  living  by  tilling  the  soil.  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  read  his  entire  letter,  because  it  Is  replete  with 
practical  farm  phUosophy  and  constructive  siiggestlons  as  to  what 
ml;;ht  be  done  to  solve  the  problem.  I  do  want  to  read  you  one 
pai-agraph,  however,  in  which  he  outlines  the  economic  situation 
of  the  farmers  in  his  own  to\^Tishlp.  This  township,  by  the  way,  Is 
located  In  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  coxintles  m  the  Com  Belt. 
He  vrrote  as  follows: 

•I  have  made  a  survey  of  my  township.  There  are  198  farmers  in 
it.  and  I  find  that  an  average  of  $1,057  is  needed  to  restore  the  de- 
preciation of  the  last  few  years.  Each  family  would  have  spent 
$8(0  more  for  clothing,  fvirnlture,  floor  covering,  etc..  during  the 
sarae  time.  Two  thousand  dollars  would  have  been  spent  by  each 
family  for  automobiles.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  these 
families  would  have  spent  $400  each  for  fuijiaces.  $500  for  miscel- 
laneous items,  and  $2,220  for  educating  their  children.  Thus  each 
family  would  have  spent  approximately  $6300  in  the  last  5  years  if 
they  had  had  Income  enough  to  do  it.  or  almost  $1,400  more  a  year." 
Continuing  he  added: 

•I  am  an  admirer  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  efforts  to  help 
agriculture,  but  I  believe  the  program  has  failed.  I  know  that  pork 
carjiot  be  produced  profitably  for  a  nickel  a  poimd,  corn  nor  wheat 
neither  can  be  produced  at  40  and  65  cents  a  bushel,  respectively." 

Last  fall,  with  similar  criticisms  and  comments  In  mind.  House 
Minority  Leader  Joseph  W.  MAarm  appointed  a  committee  of  Re- 
publican members  to  find  out  what  could  be  done  to  start  American 
agriculture  on  the  road  toward  permanent  recovery  and  prosperity. 
This  committee,  of  which  I  was  made  chairman,  consists  of  46 
members,  representing  great  agricultxiral  districts  In  22  States. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  place  to  begin  Its  study  was  right 
out  among  the  farmers.  We  wanted  to  go  and  find  out  what  the 
man  on  the  farm  was  thinking — the  man  who  doesn't  have  a  chance 
to  come  to  Washington  and  talk  to  congressional  committees.  We 
wanted  to  learn  what  actual  farmers  thought  of  the  present  pro- 
gram— whether  they  wanted  It  continued;  If  so,  what  they  might 
suggest  in  the  way  of  Impirovemeuts  or  changes,  or  whether  they 
wanted  a  program  at  all. 

To  get  this  Information  the  committee  held  a  series  of  farm 
conferences  throughout  the  country.  During  December  we  held 
healings  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Denver,  Dallas.  Hutchinson.  Springfield 
(m.) ,  Des  Moines,  and  Minneapolis;  and  since  the  first  of  the  year  at 
Indianapolis  and  Charlotte  (N.  C).  Further  conferences  are  being 
plar  ned. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  helpful  these  conferences  have  been. 
They  were  conducted  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  were  attended 
by  Democrats  and  Republicans  aJike.  The  committee  did  not  offer 
or  suggest  any  program.  Nor  did  it  attempt  to  gain  support  for 
the  Ideas  of  any  individual  or  group  of  Individuals.  It  did  not  con- 
demn or  praise  any  existing  progriun.  It  simply  asked  those  present 
to  t4;ll  the  committee  what  they  thought  the  Federal  Government 
could  do  or  could  not  do  to  assist  them  m  solving  their  respectlvs 
problems. 

I  attended  every  one  of  these  hearings,  and  I  vrlsh  that  everyone 
Interested  in  farm  problems  could  have  had  the  same  experience. 
We  heard  sugar-beet  farmers  from  the  irrigated  sections  in  the 
West.  We  heard  from  the  livestock  producers  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area,  in  Texas,  and  in  the  States  of  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley — different  situations,  but  all  parts  of  the  same  great  problem. 
We  heard  the  cotton  producers  in  Texas  and  the  tobacco  farmers 
in  the  CaroUnas  tell  of  their  plight.  Wheat  farmers  from  irnngflg 
and  the  Dakotas  told  the  committee  what  they  thought  could  be 
done.  We  heard  from  com  and  hog  producers  at  the  Springfield 
and  Des  Moines  meetings.  At  Minneapolis  we  leiurned  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  dairy  farmers  In  the  great  Northwest.  At  a  meet- 
ing m  Indianapolis  we  learned  of  the  problems  of  farmers  in  that 
I>art  of  the  country. 

One  thing  which  impressed  me  at  all  of  these  meetings  was  the 
eagei-ness  with  which  those  present,  discussed  their  problems.  They 
appreciated  the  fact  that  Memb<:r8  of  Congress  were  ready  and 
willing  to  talk  matters  over  wltli  them  in  their  own  communi- 
ties. They  were  pleased  to  be  called  into  a  conference  where 
their  views  and  Ideas  were  sought.  Some  of  them  said  it  was 
quite  different  from  the  agrlculttual  conferences  called  by  the  ad- 
nxlnlfitrators  of  the  present  program.  As  one  Iowa  fanner  put  it: 
"This  is  the  first  farm  conference!  that  I  have  attended  where  Z 
have  been  asked  Instead  of  being  told." 

Since  the  committee  has  not  completed  Its  study  I  cannot  q>eak 
for  it  in  stating  what  we  found  as  a  result  of  these  conferences. 
I  can,  however,  give  you  in  a  few  u'ords  some  of  the  ideas  expressed 
by  farmers  who  attended. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  were  many  differences  of  opinion 
and  that  the  discussion  of  the  present  farm  program  ranged  all 
the  way  from  extravagant  praise  to  utter  condemnation.  Between 
these  two  extremes,  however,  there  was  a  large  body  of  farmer 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  we  should  have  a  farm  program  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assure  that  agri- 
culture had  an  opportunity  to  attain  economic  parity  with  other 
Industries.  I  was  further  impressed  uith  the  opinion  expressed 
even  by  farmers  who  strongly  favored  the  present  program  that 
there  was  too  much  delay,  too  mucli  red  tape,  too  many  irritations, 
and  that  the  program  was  far  more  complicated  than  need  be. 
They  felt  in  the  main  that  there  should  be  more  farmer  control 
of  the  program  and  that  It  should  be  greatly  shnpllfied. 

The  point  upon  whlcli  there  was  the  greatest  unanimity  ot 
opinion  was  oppoeltlon  to  the  re<:lprocal-trade  program  as  it  !• 
being  administered.    Wherever  we  went,  farmers,  IrreqjMcUv*  ct 
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His  love  and  affection.  But  tne  gates  or  America  are  closed,  as 
are  the  hearts  of  some  who  would  not  heed  the  divine  Injunction. 
But  there  Is  hope  for  the  world  as  long  as  we  have  men  In  Con- 
gres  who  will  sponscv  humanitarian  legislation  such  aa  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  8eu»te  by  your  distinguished  senior  Senator, 


that  the  present  farm  pro«ram  has  utterly  failed.  The  major 
objectives  of  that  program  were  to  bring  about  parity  prices  for 
BKTicultural  products  and  to  do  away  with  btirdeiisome  farm  sur- 
piuaes.  While  moet  farm  prices  have  risen  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  I  am  sure  that  no  one  attributes  that  Increase   to  our 
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politics,  expressfd  themselves  as  believing  that  agriculture  had 
gotten  the  worst  of  it  In  the  agreemenU  which  have  been  nego- 
tiated to  date. 

One  further  point  which  I  think  will  be  of  general  Interest 
in  showing  what  is  on  farmers'  minds  was  their  almost  unani- 
mous concern  ever  the  size  of  the  national  debt  and  the  deficit- 
financing  policy  of  the  Government.  A  great  many  farmers  are  of 
the  opmlon  that  as  long  as  farm  subsidies  are  essential,  ftmds  for 
the  payment  of  such  subsidies  should  be  raised  by  special  tax, 
rather  than  paid  for  with  borrowed  money. 

Finally,  I  got  the  general  impression  that  fanners  do  not  believe 
that  this  administration  has  reached  a  real  or  permanent  solution 
of  the  farm  problem.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
administration  has  attempted  to  do  a  great  deal  for  agriculture 
and  that  benefit  payments,  crop  loans,  and  other  subsidies  have 
proved  helpful  in  tiding  farmers  over  the  last  few  years.  They 
believe,  however,  that  all  this  Is  a  palliative  and  not  a  real  cure. 

In  this  respect.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  statement 
made  recently  by  a  great  farm  leader.  Earl  C.  Smith,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  president  of 
the  Illinois  Agrlcultviral  As£CCiation.  Speaking  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing   of    that   organization    on    January   31.    1940.    Mr.    Smith    said: 

•'Without  equivocation.  I  make  the  statement  that  everything 
yet  done  by  Congress  for  the  solution  of  the  farm  problem  has 
been  to  appease  the  farmers  rather  than  directed  fully  to  the 
solution  of  the  agrlctiltural  problem." 

Continuing.  Mr.  Smith  said: 

"There  have  been  reams  of  evidence  presented  and  filed  with 
the  Agricultural  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  relative 
to  the  agricultural  situation  or  problem,  and  its  remedy. 

"There  has  been  evidence  presented  that  l)efcre  any  fair  Jury 
In  the  land  would  have  been  convincing  that  a  full  elTective  per- 
manent solution  of  the  farm  problem  was  a  first  essential  to  the 
solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  and  the  balancing  of  the 
National  Budget.  This  evidence  has  been  temporized  with  by 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  As  a  result,  politics  has  crept 
into  both  unemployment  relief  and  the  farm-surplus  problem. 
\-ast  expenditures  have  and  are  being  made  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  both  but  the  real  farm  problem  as  related  permanently 
to  the  future  welfare  of  every  citizen  of  this  country  has  not  even 
been  approached." 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  this  administration  to 
achieve  a  permanent  solution  of  the  problem?  Certainly  it  has 
tried,  and  just  as  certainly  it  has  failed.  Finding  out  why  it  has 
failed  is  in  my  opinion  the  first  step  to  be  taken  In  developing  a 
program  that  will  endure. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  ch!ef  cause  of  this  falltire  has  been 
the  New  Deal's  Inability  or  unwillingness  to  lunderstand  the  true 
relationship  which  exists  between  agrlculttire.  industry,  and  labor. 
As  a  consequence,  there  has  been  no  coordinated  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  depression.  What  the  administration  has  done 
ha.s  been  piecemeal.  Certain  legislation  has  been  enacted  for  lalxjr, 
certain  legislation  for  agriculture,  something  has  been  dene  for  the 
heme  owner,  efforts  have  been  made  to  do  something  for  this  group 
and  that  group  without  taking  into  consideration  at  all  the  effect 
that  one  kind  of  legislation  might  have  on  other  groups.  What  was 
needed  and  what  is  still  needed  Is  a  united,  coordinated,  and  con- 
sistent effort  on  the  part  of  all  groups  to  achieve  a  full  and  complete 
recovery.  This  Is  especially  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
agriculture,  because  of  all  groups  it  Is  least  able  to  control  its  own 
business  or  the  prices  which  it  gets  for  Its  products  and  thus  is 
more  dependent  upon  full  recovery. 

For  example,  what  good  does  it  do  agriculture  If  labor  legislation 
and  tax  legislation  force  up  the  cost  of  goods  purchased  by  farmers 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  Increase  In  prices  received  by  farmers?  Yet 
that  Is  Just  what  has  been  done.  Between  July  1933  when  the 
New  Deal  farm  program  went  into  effect  and  August  1939  prices  paid 
by  farmers  increased  11  percent  while  prices  received  by  farmers 
increased  16  percent.  As  a  consequence,  the  purchasing  power  ol 
farm  products  increased  only  about  4  percent  during  this  6-year 
period.  And  some  farmers  weren't  even  this  fortiuiate.  Wheat, 
cotton,  and  com  producers  actually  experienced  a  decline  In  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  products. 

Nor  has  much  of  the  labor  legislation  enacted  by  the  present 
administration  produced  any  tangible  results  for  American  work- 
men. Wage  rates  have  been  Increased,  but  total  yearly  Income  still 
lags  far  behind  the  level  necessary  to  maintain  adequate  living 
standards  and  10.000.000  men  are  still  In  search  of  Jobs. 

The  great  problem  today  is  exactly  the  same  problem  that  con- 
fronted the  country  7  years  ago;  that  is.  What  can  be  done  to  put 
agriculture  and  Industry  on  a  parity  so  that  those  who  are  engaged 
In  each  line  of  endeavor  can  trade  with  the  other?  As  long  as 
agriculture  Is  selling  on  one  level  and  buying  on  another,  there  Is 
no  opportunity  for  a  free  interchange  of  goods.  If  we  insist  upon  a 
policy  of  Increasing  the  cost  of  industrial  goods  through  labor  and 
tax  legislation,  then  In  fairness  to  agriculture  we  will  be  compelled 
to  pass  legislation  fixing  agricultural  prices.  The  mechanics  of  this 
Is  not  Important.  It  might  be  done  through  loans  without  recotirse 
at  parity  prices  or  by  passing  legislation  to  make  it  unlawful  for  the 
buyer  to  pay  less  than  a  fixed  price  based  on  parity.  I  am  not 
advocating  such  legislation.  I  think  that  the  reglmentaticn  and 
the  policing  which  would  follow  the  enactment  of  such  a  program 
would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  our  people  and  Inconsistent  with  our 
form  of  government.  I  do  say.  however,  that  a  continuation  of  the 
present  policies  with  reference  to  labor  and  Indtistry  will  in  the  end 
make  price  fixing  Inevitable  or  result  In  a  permanently  depressed 
•CriCAiltur«. 


I  think  a  solution  can  be  worked  out  without  rc.-ortlng  to  such 
totalitarian  methods  If  labor,  agriculture,  and  Industry,  instead  of 
trying  to  solve  their  problems  piecemeal,  will  get  together,  lay  all 
their  cards  on  the  table,  and  see  what  can  be  done  toward  solving 
their  mutual  problems  of  unemployment  and  agricultural  depres- 
sion. Unfortunately,  however,  this  admlnistrntion  has  never  and 
never  will  give  encouragement  to  such  a  program.  It  has  never 
tried  to  s«:ure  cooperation  between  the  great  elements  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  Rather,  its  policy  has  been  to  stir  up  hatred  and 
dl.'^ccrd  between  every  group  and  every  class  of  our  population. 

The  fact  is  tliere  are  many  indications  that  this  administration. 
Indebted  as  it  is  for  its  support  to  the  great  and  often  corrupt 
political  machines  of  the  cities,  has  adopted  the  very  methods  of 
such  machines,  and  by  its  very  acts  It  indicates  that  it  has  utterly 
failed  to  grasp  the  viewpclnt  of  the  farmer.  For  instance,  in  the 
Dodge  City  r>a!ly  Globe,  a  leading  newspaper  of  my  district,  there 
appeared  last  Saturday  a  news  article  reading  as  follows: 

"FARMERS    ADVTSED    NOT    TO     KICK    ON    FARM     PRCXIRAM 

"Southwest  Kansas  farmers  were  astounded  to  hear  a  national 
director  of  the  A.  A.  A.  advise  them  not  to  make  complaints  on  the 
farm  program  to  their  Congressmen  in  the  closing  session  of  the 
farm  conference  Friday  afternoon. 

"N.  E  Dcdd.  western  director  of  A.  A.  A.,  in  a  general  speech  on 
the  agriculture  program,  said:  'E^-ery  time  a  complaint  comes  from 
you  farmers  to  your  Congressmen  in  the  House  or  Senate  the 
program  Is  damaged.'  " 

That  statement  represents  typical  dictatorial  bureaucracy.  The 
newspaper  then  goes  on  to  state  that  a  farmer  who  attended  the 
conference  later  observed: 

"That  is  about  the  most  brazen  a  Government  agency  has  be- 
come in  public.  We  are  denied  the  use  of  courts  to  hear  a  legiti- 
mate complaint  about  the  program,  and  now  they  say  we  miosn't 
even  write  to  our  Congressmen  about  it.  What  sort  of  a  pro- 
gram do  we  have  and  what  kind  of  government  are  we  getting 
when  an  agency  of  It  advises  you  not  to  make  a  complaint  to  your 
Representatives  In  Congress?" 

That  statement  expresses  the  attitude  of  6.500.000  good,  red- 
blooded  American  farmers  The  farmer  wants  to  cooperate,  but 
he  will  not  stand  for  dictation;  and  yet  more  and  more  that  is 
what  Is  being  attempted. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  work  of  the  Republican  Agricul- 
tural Study  Committee.  Let  me  say  In  concluding  my  remarks 
that  the  members  of  this  committee  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
philosophy  expressed  by  Mr.  Dodd.  We  believe  that  the  right  of 
petition  still  exists  in  this  country.  We  want  our  constituents 
to  write  to  us  If  their  Government  is  not  being  conducted  to  their 
liking.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  Government  program  is  so 
sacred  as  to  be  above  criticism.  We  welcome  your  letters.  We  want 
you  as  farmers  to  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  present  program, 
your  constructive  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  and  your  ideas 
as  to  a  sound,  long-range,  permanent  agricultural  program. 


Looking  at  the  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  13  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ED\\TN  C.  JOHNSON.  OP  COLORADO 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
speech  made  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson],  at  Camden,  N,  J.,  on  last 
evening  on  the  subject  Looking  at  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WOODBOW  WILSON 

DlstlnguLshed  guests  and  fellow  Democrats.  I  am  sobered  with 
the  Important  assignment  of  discussing  political  matters  with  the 
citizens  of  the  glorious  Commonwealth  which  In  another  day  gave 
this  Nation  Wccdrow  Wilson  and  Joe  Tumulty.  The  United  States 
and  the  Democratic  Party  can  never  e.xpcct  to  completely  liquidate 
their  debt  to  New  Jersey.  At  the  hands  of  Woodrow  Wilson  the 
Democratic  Party  was  Impregnated  and  inspired  with  a  supercharge 
of  common-senje  idealism  which  spared  it  from  a  threatened  retro- 
gression and  decay.  Much  of  the  good  oxir  party  has  accomplished 
s.nce  his  time  had  its  origin  in  those  Inspired  ideals. 

However.  I  am  glad  to  come  to  Gov.  Harry  Moore's  State  because 
this  good  man  is  deeply  respected  and  devotedly  loved  In  the  Senate, 
where  he  served  with  so  much  distinction  imtll  he  forsook  us  to 
return  to  his  beloved  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  pay  my  deep  respects 
also  to  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wuxiam  H.  BMATaxaOt  who  U 


uiaustry   as    iz   wouia    uie   lanner   nunseil,    wui   not    succeed   and 
should  not  succeed." 

The  other  letter  was  from  »  capable  and  InteUlgent  farmer  In  the 
State  of  nUnoia.    He  Is  iiot  wbat  fou  would  call  on  agricultural 


of  the  program  and  that  It  should  be  greatly  simplified. 

Tlie  point  upon  which  there  was  the  greatest  unanimity  of 
opinion  was  opposition  to  the  re<:lprocaI-trade  program  as  it  !■ 
being  administered.    Wherever  we  went,  farmen,  Irre^McUv*  of 
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representing  New  Jersey  at  the  present  time  so  faithfully  In  Wash- 
ington. BUI  Is  a  militant  Democrat  with  a  commendable  passion 
for  supporting  the  President  In  good  weather  and  bad.  The  admin- 
istration needs  men  like  WnxiAu  H.  Smatheis. 

IXX)KING  AT  THE  BXCORI) 

History  constantly  repeats  Itself  so  that  a  contemplation  of  the 
past  reveals  what  may  be  anticipated  In  the  future.  There  Is  a 
past,  a  present,  and  a  future  In  politics.  The  present  bridges  the 
gap  between  the  other  periods  and  gives  substance  and  realism  to 
them  both.  The  past  Is  important  because  it  is  the  guide  to  the 
future  The  future  is  Important  If  destiny  be  important.  If  we 
were  about  to  set  out  upon  a  Journey  and  were  wise,  we  would 
consider  every  pos.«5lble  contingency  and  be  governed  In  our  prepara- 
tions by  the  previous  experience.  That  brings  me  to  the  subject 
of  my  address:   "Looking  at  the  record." 

On  January  20.  1941.  a  President  will  take  his  solemn  oath  of 
cfflce  and  begin  a  4-year  term.  At  that  time  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  will  be  placed  In  charge  of  this  Nation's 
affairs.  During  the  intervemng  months  we  must  select  our  pilot 
and  determine  which  party  Is  to  serve  us.  We.  the  voters,  will  make 
the  decision.  Upon  the  wisdom  of  that  decision  much  depends. 
We  might  well  be  temned  by  that  stupendous  task  were  it  not  for 
the  recorded  pages  of  history.  By  reviewing  them  we  can  accurately 
foretell  how  each  party  will  serve,  for  we  can  discover  there  the 
purpose  of  each,  the  phlllsophy  of  each,  and  the  performance  of 
each.  The  record  Is  the  only  guide  which  we  have  to  assist  us  In 
our  gigantic  task  and  the  only  guide  which  we  need.  What  to  do  In 
November  may  be  determined  by  the  conscientious  voter  by  looking 
at  the  records  of  the  past  of  the  two  great  parties. 

aSAO    AND    ACT 

Since  the  clo<;e  of  the  World  War  we  have  had  12  years  of  Repub- 
lican and  7  years  of  Democratic  rule.  During  these  two  decades 
every  problem  which  we  will  likely  be  called  upon  to  face  during  the 
next  4  years  has  been  upon  our  threshold  constantly.  The  problems 
growing  out  of  mass  production.  Inadequate  buying  power,  interna- 
tional confusion  and  war.  htunanlty's  never-ending  struggle  for 
security,  and  the  grotesque  specter  of  unemployment  would  be  old 
and  shopworn  were  they  not  so  fundamentally  vital  to  our  continu- 
ance as  a  democracy.  We  need  to  look  at  the  record.  We  need  to  go 
about  choosing  our  political  remedies  and  ovir  political  doctor  delib- 
erately and  intelligently.  It  Is  entirely  up  to  us.  The  voters  in  this 
democracy  are  the  architects  of  their  own  economic,  social,  and 
political  fortimes. 

STOP  AND  THINK 

Just  this  week  we  were  privileged  to  celebrate  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  inauguration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  afforded  a  fine  occasion  for  a  review  of  his 
brilliant  administration.  All  of  us  recall  the  day  he  took  his  oath 
Of  cfflce.  Only  one  such  other  4th  of  March  is  recorded  in  American 
history,  and  that  was  the  4th  of  March  1861,  when  Lincoln  assumed 
his  tragic  role. 

Recall,  if  you  will,  the  first  days  of  March  1933.  What  were  you 
thinking  then?  Was  your  heart  filled  with  hope  or  were  you  a  little 
Ehaken  with  apprehension  and  uncertainty?  Did  you  face  the  future 
in  dread  despair?  I  shall  never  erase  from  my  memory  my  own 
experience  on  March  2,  1933. 

I  was  Governor  of  Colorado  at  the  time.  A  few  days  previous 
Michigan  had  started  something  by  declaring  a  bank  holiday,  and 
thftt  desperate  action  had  been  followed  by  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Umon.  Colorado  was  vainly  trying  to  be  the  one  Con;mcnwcalth  to 
not  Join  the  procession  of  bank -holiday  States.  We  were  determined 
to  keep  our  banks  open  at  any  cost.  It  was  almost  9  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  March  2.  1933.  Telegrams  were  pouring  in  to  me  from 
bU  over  the  State;  a  half  dozen  messenger  boys  were  in  the  office  at 
one  time:  telephones  were  ringing  frantically.  My  office  was  filled 
with  excited  men. 

Runs  on  the  banks  were  threatened  everywhere.  Long  lines  were 
reported  to  be  standing  In  the  streets  In  many  Colorado  cities.  Our 
Colorado  banks  were  unusually  strong  and  we  had  complete  conn- 
dence  In  their  ability  to  withstand  any  storm,  but  a  simultaneous 
nin  on  them  was  Indeed  serious  business:  the  situation  might  easily 
get  out  of  control.  We  finally  l>owed  to  the  inevitable,  my  procla- 
mation was  broadcast,  and  Colorado  had  a  bank  holiday,  too,  the 
last  State  to  admit  the  complete  collapse  of  President  Hoover's 
administration. 

FATTR  FAILEO 

It  was  not  really  the  banks — it  was  faith  that  failed.  Con- 
fidence of  men  in  men.  confidence  of  men  In  their  Government, 
confidence  of  men  In  every  intangible  thing  took  a  holiday  and 
only  fear  remained.  The  Nation's  business,  seeking  refuge  In  storm 
cellars,  had  capitulated  and  surrendered,  for  business  Is  based  upon 
faith  and  cannot  function  without  It. 

Two  days  later,  on  March  4.  we  had  a  new  President  and  you 
will  recall  that  his  first  official  act  had  to  do  with  the  banking 
situation.  In  due  time  a  day  was  set  for  banks  all  over  the 
country  to  reopen.  The  bankers  were  dubious.  Fear  and  trembling 
had  robbed  them  of  their  sleep.  They  dreaded  the  hour  v.hen 
they  should  open  their  cages.  They  expected  panicky  runs  and 
they  had  piled  up  great  reserves  of  currency  to  meet  the  antici- 
pated withdrawals.  The  night  before  the  banks  were  to  open  the 
President  made  his  first  fireside  talk  to  his  friends;  130.000,000 
distracted  people  listened  to  him.  He  lightened  a  very  solemn, 
earnest  plea  with  something  characteristically  clever  about  the 
"fear  of  fear."  He  asked  for  the  cooperation  in  this  crisis  of  his 
neighbors.  It  was  a  simple  speech,  but  the  most  effective  one 
In  all  history.  The  next  day  the  banks  opened  and  the  anticipated 
nin  took  place  according  to  schedule,  but  it  was  not  a  rtin  to  take 
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n^.oney  cut;  believe  It  or  not.  it  was  a  ran  to  put  money  in.    That 
afternoon  the  newspap<'rs  everywhere  headlined  the  unbelievable 

story. 

From  every  town  and  city,  from  New  Jersey,  from  Colorado,  and 
from  every  State  came  the  same  i^ood  news:  A  run  was  made  today 
on  socks  and  mattresses  and  hiding  places  and  good  United  States 
currency  was  deposited  In  every  bank  throughout  the  land.  Great 
metropolitan  centers,  small  unimportant  country  places,  rural  and 
urban  communities  allki;  at  an  identical  moment  acted  In  strange 
unison — not  from  prearranged  schedule,  but  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously. Faith  had  been  restored  in  America.  That  hour  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  In  American  history. 

FEDERAL  DEPOSrT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

The  Federal  I>eposlt  Insurance  Corporation  ctime  into  being  and 
bank  deposits  were  insured  and  guaranteed.  Fifty  million  de- 
positors today  have  full  protection.  Never  again  will  men  retire  at 
night  thinking  that  they  have  financial  strength  and  awaken  on 
the  morrow  to  discover  that  they  are  ruined.  Have  you  ever 
studied  the  faces  of  men  and  women  makhig  a  run  on  a  bank? 
Would  that  some  artist  with  the  ability  to  depict  correctly  the 
troubled  despair  in  men's  souls  might  have  made  a  permanent 
record  of  that  gruesome  sight  now  that  we  are  to  see  it  no  more. 

During  the  4  years  of  Hoover  there  were  nearly  7.000  bank  fail- 
ures, the  deposits  Involved  being  approximately  M.000,000,000.  with 
almost  complete  ruin  to  the  unprotected  depositors.  Under  Roose- 
velt the  average  for  7  yeai-s  has  been  but  51  bank  failures  p)er  annum 
%vlth  practically  no  loss  to  depositors.  Not  only  that,  but  the  F.  D. 
1.  C.  has  met  all  the  expenses  of  operation,  paid  deposit-Insurance 
losses  from  Its  Income,  constantly  added  to  its  surplus,  and  kept  Its 
original  capital  stock  intact.  It  Is  entirely  self-suppartlng  and.  all 
in  all,  a  most  successful,  sensible  business  venture.  As  a  small- 
business  man,  I  like  that  kind  of  a  recoi-d. 

To  have  cleaned  up  the  unsatisfactory  and  Impossible  banking 
situation  should  be  glory  enough  for  any  administration,  but  per- 
haps even  a  greater  service  was  rendered  by  the  clean-up  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  fiasco.  For  years  trusting  widows  and 
orphans  and  gullible  men  had  been  victimized  and  swindled  out 
of  their  life  savings  by  unscrupulous  promoters  of  fake  stocks  and 
by  high-pressure  salesmen.  Aided  and  abetted  by  thieving  brokers, 
riotous  speculation,  and  disgraceful  scandals  were  common  on  the 
great  exchanges.  To  put  an  end  to  all  such  deviltry  the  Sectirltles 
and  Exchange  Comml&':lo:n  was  created  by  the  Democratic  Congress 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Democratic  President.  Tlie  vigilance  of  this 
agency  has  saved  credulous  Investors  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  by  prohibiting  Issuance  and  s«le  of  worthless  stocks,  by 
stopping  unlawful  manipulation  on  stock  exchanges,  by  compelling 
holding  companies  to  cease  destroying  the  Investment  In  sound 
industries  for  the  benefit  of  inside  looters,  by  requiring  complete 
Information  about  bonds  and  stocks  offered  for  sale,  and  by  pre- 
venting excessive  and  unwarranted  speculation. 

BTT5INESS   RAN  THE   COtJNTRT 

I  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  those  last  days  of  .Mr.  Hoover,  but  it 
is  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  which  in  its  Btark  reality  must 
stand  there  for  all  time  to  haunt  and  plague  our  political  oppo- 
nents as  an  evidence  of  their  pitiful  failure  and  to  warn  those  who 
would  return  the  Rcpubll<»n  Party  to  power  what  they  may  antici- 
pate. We  had  Republican  rule  and  discovered  to  our  sorrow  what 
it  would  do  to  America.  Business  obviously  had  no  reason  then  to 
be  afraid  of  Government  control  or  Government  supervision.  In 
these  evil  times  Republicans  let  business  run  the  country  In  the 
way  business  wanted  the  country  to  bt  nm.  The  New  Deal  was 
not  yet  bom  to  terrify  and  frighten  businessmen  as  the  bogeyjian 
frightens  little  children.  There  were  no  pay-roll,  old-age,  or  un- 
employment taxes  to  vex,  and  no  restraining  n^gulatlon  of  wild 
speculation  on  the  stock  exchange  curbing  the  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise and  Industrial  adventtire.  In  that  day  speculators  were  given 
the  nod  to  swindle  the  unsuspecting  public  and  trusting  widow 
and  helpless  orphan.  Pear  of  Government  watchfulness  did  not 
dangle  over  Industry  like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  Business  d'd  not 
depend  upon  a  magician  at  Washington  to  pull  rabbits  out  of  a 
hat.  Wall  Street  was  not  being  run  from  1(500  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Quite  the  contrary.  Money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
was  not  being  poured  down  a  rat  hole  to  buy  the  favors  of  the 
blind,  the  crippled  child,  the  unemployed,  the  homeless,  the  farmer, 
and  the  little-business  man.  Banks  were  accountable  to  no  one 
for  what  they  did  with  the  deposits  of  the  people.  The  Federal 
Government  was  not  deliberately  keeping  down  Interest  rates. 
Rubber-stamp  Congresses  and  rubber-stamp  courts  had  not  abro- 
gated their  constitutional  responslbilltlea.  Business  was  not  In  a 
strait  Jacket.  Free  enterprise  was  not  stifled,  and  speculation  was 
not  abridged.  Why.  then,  in  that  open  season  of  rugged  Indi- 
vidualism and  free  enterprise,  did  we  not  exp>erlence  the  glorious 
heights  of  prosperity— the  golden  era  of  two  chickens  In  every 
pot  and  two  autos  In  every  garage? 

Strange  to  say.  the  pages  of  history  for  that  period  record  neither 
prosperity  nor  happiness.  We  i-hould  like  to  blot  the  whole 
hideous  memory  from  our  minds  fwever.  We  must  have  no  more 
rugged  individualism  if  we  would  save  our  democratic  Institutions. 
In  1940  we  shall  learn  whether  or  not  tlie  burned  chUd  fears  the 
fire. 

OTIR  FOREIGN  POLICT 

Much  Is  being  said  these  days  about  America's  new  foreign  policy. 
We  have  no  new  foreign  policy.  George  Washlnirton  formulated 
our  present  foreign  policy  in  his  time  and  gave  eloquent  expres- 
sion to  it  In  his  farewell  address.  His  conception  of  foreign  rela- 
tions was  rewritten  in  the  Neutrality  Act  of   19S9.     The  foreign 
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policy  of  this  admlnlBtratlon  is  to  have  secret  alliances  with  no 
nation,  to  harbor  Ul-wlll  toward  no  nation,  to  show  special 
fondness  tor  no  nation,  but  to  seek  friendly  cooperation  with  all 
natloDS.  It  Is  to  keep  out  of  the  war  sones  and  to  avoid  friction 
with  belligerents  in  every  honorable  way.  It  is  to  not  tolerate  any 
foreign  power  to  inject  itself  into  our  domestic  affairs  nor  to 
inject  oiiraelves  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations.  We 
learned  in  the  World  War  to  get  out  of  Evirope  and  stay  out;  we 
learned  in  that  war  that  our  best  biislness  Is  Western  Hemisphere 
business.  We  are  forever  devoted  to  maintaining  a  free  democracy 
here  in  our  own  land,  but  we  grant  every  other  nation  the  right  to 
choose  its  own  government  and  its  own  destiny.  We  have  so 
many  obstinate  domestic  problems  demanding  solution  that  we 
have  no  time  to  concern  ourselves  with  difficulties  beyond  our 
control  and  which  do  not  respond  to  out  friendly  sphere  of  influ- 
ence anyway.  It  is  ova  mission  to  prove  to  the  torn  and  Weeding 
world  the  virtues  and  blessings  of  peace. 

While  there  are  wars  raging  throughout  the  world,  the  American 
continent  Is  not  threatened,  and  so  long  as  we  continue  to  tend 
strictly  to  domestic  affairs  and  maintain  an  adequate  and  sensible 
national  defense,  peace  will  be  our  lot.  Peace  is  a  passion  with 
President  Roosevelt — second  only  to  his  devotion  to  liberty  and 
independence.  He  recently  said  with  deep  feeling:  "I  hate  war." 
The  whole  Democratic  Party  hates  war  and  will  not  be  drawn  Into 
it.  The  foreign  policy  as  evolved  by  the  Democratic  Congress  and 
followed  by  the  Democratic  administration  pleases  90  percent  of 
the  American  people  and  especially  does  it  please  American 
mothers. 

DKMOCaATIC  PHnXMOFHT   BOVTirD 

I  lose  patience  with  partisans  who  sneeringly  say  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  not  sound  and  that  its 
methods  are  not  practical.  I  implore  all  such  persons  to  look 
at  the  rwxxtl.  1  say  that  no  political  party  serving  a  great 
denxxTacy  can  have  a  more  wholesome  philosophy  and  a  more 
salutary  objective  than  to  believe  in  and  earnestly  strive  for 
"an  equal  opportunity  for  all."  It  Is  wicked  to  say  that  this 
fundamental  philosophy  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  not  sound. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  traditionally  been  the  great  champion 
of  equal  opportunities  and  it  will  continue  to  be.  It  Is  determined 
to  solve  each  problem  of  the  American  people  long  before  it 
becomes  a  chronic  and  devastating  economic  disease.  It  will  ever 
champion  realistic  liberalism  with  both  feet  treading  the  firm 
ground  of  common  Interest,  conunon  justice,  and  common  sense. 

I  shall  not  tire  you  with  a  detailed,  chronological  recital  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  party  during  the  past  7  years.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion In  mind  and  body  of  the  two  and  a  half  million  American 
youths  it  has  served:  the  free  distribution  of  surplus  commodities 
to  the  needy:  the  emergency  work-relief  programs:  the  aaststancs 
to  Industry  by  providing  new  markets  and  liberal  finances;  the 
dramatic  rescue  from  bankruptcy  of  both  the  home  ownen  and 
mortgage  holders;  the  stablliaaUon  of  the  American  dollar;  the 
Federal  assistance  extended  the  blind,  the  dependent  child,  the 
widowed  mother,  the  senior  citizens;  the  establishnwnt  of  com- 
pulsory collective  bargaining  and  the  celling  on  hours  and  the  floor 
under  wa^ee  In  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act;  unemployment  com> 
penaation  and  many  other  social  and  economic  reforms.  It  Is  a  long 
•tory  of  great  accomplishment  and  one  to  make  a  Democrat  sweU 
With  pride. 

When  Mr.  Boorer  took  ofBce  the  national  anntial  Income  was  well 
over  eighty  billion;  when  be  checked  out  It  had  dipped  to  lesa  than 
forty  billion.  Th«  Democratic  Party  has  now  brought  it  back  from 
Mr.  Boover's  low  to  seventy-eight  billion:  President  Ronsevclt  has 
set  hla  goal  at  ninety  billion,  which  he  is  likely  to  realize  In  1940 
unleaa  the  war  in  lurope  ihotild  slow  America  down.  To  me  that  la 
eonclualrt  proof  that  the  New  Deal  has  been  more  reallctle  and 
effective  la  Ita  polloiee  than  the  preceding  admintetratlon. 

TMa  BCMocaAno  vcaeiow 

Th*  DranocratM  Party  tinder  the  leadership  of  Preeldent  Rooaetelt 
f)mudlm»  •  Mcapprotie  ladtietriai  and  africultural  oommonwealtti* 
with  fMMtlvttUr  etrtee  on  pttMie  haatth  In  faetonr  and  home,  both 
ur^n  and  rutiUi  fair  pri««e  for  farm  prodttoto;  high  wags*:  reason- 
aMe  hnwrn  tto  euuthroai  or  ehMrting  tnieiitew  methfMM)  no  tUMiU 
iugglliKf  and  ntftom  iif>e«tilatlftgi  reaaotwihle  tnteyaet  rate*  aiMl 
htfnmt  TMMililflii  regtilalM}  puWl*  UtltliiM  atid  tttHMffictwlMwd  Ml- 
yrgi  tmmtmm  Imm  hlgli  ftyt  feaaM  nn  the  aMiir  Ui  pfi  ik  thai 
pumifimnm  ai  tttumiiShai,  remMk^tal,  and  mumf  other  deMraMd 

Ift  itkm.tUt  DemaaratM  Partf  atumptfim  a  hawf  ttrnttuunum 
uf  Um  iwoAt  iNMiiva  with  th§  aerviaa  moilva,  If  wwutd  hava  th« 
summofi  jAt«r»ef«  oT  aU  tha  pmaU  rtflma  tha  e^aelat  thUmeu  ot 
pmri  ot  the  pe«i|>U,  aoooern  for  the  towlf  and  a  afinpatheiia  tinder- 
sUMidtng  t4  forgotten  men  replaee  aoatal  Ituttfferanee,  and  eoopera' 
turn  tieeed  on  mutual  reoognitt«m  of  eooflieting  iniereeu  replace 
devastating  eompetitloo.  Itie  raiuea  of  these  Ideate  should  be 
meaeured  by  the  eauni  to  which  their  advaatagaa  wOl  be  shared  by 
all  the  paopla. 

V%»3nUSm  DCLAWO  BOOesvCLT 

It  might  be  well  to  etate  here  and  now  in  this  connection  that 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  when  all  current  political  propa- 
ganda, political  jealousies,  and  ulterior  motives  of  every  nattire 
and  description  have  been  deleted,  and  when  every  historical  fact 
Is  placed  in  its  proper  perspective  and  an  unbiased  and  truthful 
history  ia  written  concerning  this  period,  it  will  unquallfledly  and 
emphatically  hold  that  the  first  4-year  term  of  President  Booeevelt 


was  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  constructive,  and  the  moet  progres- 
sive Presidential  term  in  all  the  glorious  history  of  America.  It 
will  be  said  when  the  final  chapter  is  written  that  this  earnest 
man  held  to  the  covirse  of  a  true  liberal  and  guided  the  Nation  In 
peace  safely  through  the  dangerous  eboals  of  murderous  inter- 
national strife,  and  that  he  corrected  grave  internal  social  disorders 
by  formulas  which  were  based  upon  equity  and  Justice. 

Christian  people  cannot  consistently  abandon  the  halt,  the  aged, 
the  orphan,  and  the  blind  to  the  ravages  of  unrestrained  nature. 
Yet.  strangely  enough,  the  present  administration  is  the  first  in 
American  history  to  courageously  assimae  the  staggering  burden  of 
Federal  philanthropy  to  these  unfortunates,  not  because  we  wanted 
to  seize  the  responsibility  of  their  care  from  local  government, 
but  for  the  good  reason  that  local  government  had  failed  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  accept  the  challenge  of  their  need. 

The  last  decade  has  been  a  difficult  one  throughout  the  world. 
Today  ancient  cultures  abroad  are  being  destroyed  by  war.  We  are 
at  peace.  Foreign  currencies  have  been  Inflated  and  deflated 
until  they  deserve  little  international  respect.  Our  dollar  is  par 
the  world  over.  Civil  liberties  are  being  denied  without  apology  in 
nearly  every  land;  here  they  are  being  religiously  observed  and 
strengthened.  Foreign  economy  has  crumbled  with  the  Impact 
of  the  tinaes;  a  sound  economy  has  been  maintained  In  the  United 
States.  In  comparison  to  the  balance  of  the  world,  our  record 
stands  out  as  bright  and  lonely  as  the  evening  star.  Fair- 
minded  men  must  admit  that  the  Democratic  Party  has.  generally 
speaking,  done  a  thoroughly  good,  constructive  job.  The  Federal 
debt  has  mushroomed,  but  we  have  valuable  assets  to  balance 
against  at  least  half  of  that  debt.  School  buildings,  public  build- 
ings, highways.  Improved  streets,  sewage  plants,  waterworks,  recla- 
mation and  power  dams,  airports,  rural  electrification  lines,  and 
many  other  properties  represent  an  investment  which  fully  Justifies 
the  expenditure.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have  invested  nearly 
•5,000.000.000  In  national  defense,  which  ts  a  good  insurance  against 
the  likelihood  of  war. 

THXEI  PROBLIMS 

I  have  taken  much  of  your  time  reviewing  the  record  to  estab- 
lish my  argument  and  prove  my  contention  that  the  Democratio 
Party  has  been  a  faithful  servant,  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  yoiir 
confidence.  I  have  done  that  to  prove  that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  the  will,  the  experience,  the  courage,  and  the  ability  to  cope 
with  the  difficult  social  and  economic  problems  still  requiring 
solution.  Three  major  problems  will  challenge  the  attention  of 
whatever  party  comes  to  power  In  IMO.  They  are  the  problem 
of  peace  In  a  war-torn  world,  the  farm  problem,  and  Amerlca'a 
No.  1  problem — unemployment. 

PKACS 

The  formula  adopted  in  the  Netrtrality  Act  of  1039  must  be 
adhered  to  religiously  to  keep  ua  out  of  Europe's  wan.  At  the 
•ama  time  we  should  extond  erery  peaceful  assistance  and  offer 
every  peaceful  encouragement  to  the  reestablUhment  and  moln- 
tenance  of  world  tranquillity.  We  must  be  firm  and  deliberate 
In  our  determination  for  peace,  and  so  discreet,  so  sincere,  so 
impartial,  and  so  unselfish  that  we  may  be  helpful  In  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  without  the  slightest  danger  of  Involvement.  Civ- 
ilization needs  our  humanitarian  concern,  our  sanity,  and  our 
unselfishness,  and  we  must  not  fail  civilization  in  its  hour  of 


AoaicvLTvn 

We  mtiat  lolve  the  problem  of  agriculture  without  placing  any 
ftirtber  burden  upon  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  Federal  Treasury 
cannot,  and  shotild  not,  support  that  industry.  All  of  the  farm- 
er's difllctiltles  are  based  upon  the  proposition  that  be  is  not 
raoelvlng  a  jtist  return  on  hie  goods  for  his  services.  The  con- 
sumer should  not  be  enploited,  but  he  should  pay  the  farmer  tha 
eoet  of  production.  No  honeet  man  wants  to  eat  food  produced 
at  a  lose,  or  under  conditu^ns  of  peonage  and  semlslavery,  Sinca 
Jantiarr  1,  1937,  tbo  price  of  wheat  in  Cbicago.  tha  baaid  wheat 
marlMt  of  the  country,  haa  flticttiaud  from  11  io  a  buahel  to  M 
aenie  a  btishel,  without  a  fraetlon  of  a  omnf  ehniiae  in  the  priee 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  to  the  errneumer,  The  fO'eent  priee  meant  bwnk- 
ntpiay  to  the  farmer*,  while  the  11  Jo  priwa  iBMint  a  handeoma 
proAt.  In  neither  inMan#e  was  the  aoneumer  aither  henaflted  ot 
m/tirad  TJ»«  farmer  ran  be  treated  falrlr  mthmii  Inlurtng 
the  §»t*mtmmf  ralr'mimUd  aofietimers  ktum  that  when  farmer* 
ara  urmpmffm*  the  aountrv  is  proetMroue,  Tha  D»tnuw»lU  Party 
muei  gi¥«  the  familiM  wUo  t*>m4  Atn*n4ik  a  hving  wage,  Of  att 
Pfot/Ut,  ihar  are  ladead  worthy  of  t^iair  hirt. 

vwnreu»rMBirr 

Ameriea'e  No  t  problem  le  tinemployment.  It  la  the  cursa 
of  these  times.  it  bwame  seuU  10  years  ago  and  remains 
acute.  The  economic  waste  created  by  tho  widespread  Idlenefte 
In  America  makes  tlie  national  debt  look  like  pin  money  in  com- 
parison; •200,000,000.000  have  been  lost  in  thU  country  in  the 
last  10  years  in  unemployment.  Rich  as  America  professes  to 
be.  It  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  10,000.000  unemployed  Tha 
evil  of  unemployment  must  be  cured,  and  I  believe  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  can  cure  It.  It  U  reasonable  to  ask  why  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  not  solved  this  problem  during  the  past  7  years. 
At  a  terrific  strain  upon  the  Treastiry.  work  prcjecu  and  other 
work-relief  programs  have  been  of  some  temporary  assistance 
but  have  cured  nothing.  The  truth  is  that  unemployment  U 
actively  progressing,  and  while  many  measures  have  been  effected 
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to  reduce  it.  these  measures  have  merely  kept  unemployment  from 
Increasing  and  h.ive  not  m;.terially  reduced  Its  total.  We  have 
but  kept  price  with  the  technological  displacements;  In  other 
words,  wc  have  only  been  holding  our  own  in  this  conflict  Two 
million  workers  have  Ijeen  displaced  by  machines  and  other  tech- 
nological improvements  during  the  past  10  years  Tlie  De.Tiocratlc 
Party  has  tried  and  I3  determined  to  find  the  solution.  The  im- 
portant thing  for  the  voter  to  note  Is  that  the  Democratic  Party 
hr.s  rccopni.xd  unemploj-ment  to  be  a  Federal  problem.  The 
Repubhrans  have  always  treated  it  as  a  private  problem.  Make 
no  mistake  about  the  Importance  of  that  distinction.  The  Re- 
publicans have  no  solution  except  to  return  to  the  policy  of  free 
eni.erprise.  already  dramatically  demonstrated  to  be  completely  in 
error  by  President  Hoover.  I  have  no  faith  that  they  can  or 
will  do  anything  other  than  that  about  it.  The  hope  for  a  solu- 
tion for  this  problem  rests  with  the  Democratic  Party. 

THX  SEUEDT 

Mass  production  must  be  met  by  mass  consumption.  I  would 
net  curtail  production — I  would  Increase  it  instead — but  I  would 
speed  up  consumption  until  it  was  equal  to  the  Increased  produc- 
tion If  every  empty  stomach  in  this  country  were  filled  and  every 
naked  and  ragged  human  back  were  properly  clothed,  there  would 
be  no  burdensome  surplus  of  food  and  clothing.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly in  what  Philip  Murray  said  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  on  Jan- 
ua-'v  29  of  this  year  about  imemployment.     I  quote  Mr    Murray: 

•I  should  like  to  see  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  say  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States:  'If  you  elect  us  to  office  you  do  so  with  the  distinct  under- 
stardin?  that  we  will  not  rest  tmtil  we  put  every  idle  man  and 
woman  back  to  work.'  " 

There  is  absolutely  no  hope  that  the  Republican  leaders  will 
accept  that  challenj-e.  but  the  Democratic  Party  and  Its  leaders 
must  accept  it  and  proclaim  It  and  live  up  to  it  or  refrain  from 
seeking  office.  The  dlspossesBed  In  America  must  be  restored  to 
Jobs,  and  in  that  restoration  will  come  the  cure  for  most  of  our 
eccncmic  and  serial  Ills.  It  is  startling  to  learn  that  one-third  of 
the  workers  In  this  country  make  less  than  $600  a  year  per  family. 
Little  wonder  there  are  burdensome  surpluses  of  food  and  clothing. 

A  CLOSE  ELECTTON 

In  1940  a  half  dozen  States  will  decide  the  election;  New  Jersey 
will  be  one  of  those  States.  She  Is  already  clasfed  as  a  plvo'.al 
State.  No  one  is  expecting  a  landslide  in  1940;  everyone  believes 
that  It  will  be  the  hardest  fought  campaign  since  1916  when  New 
Jersey's  great  Governor  carried  the  torch  of  common-B.nse  liberalism 
to  a  glorious  victory.  The  victory  this  time  will  go  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  mnjor  parties— either  a  conservative  Republican 
cr  a  liberal  Democrat  will  be  elected  Prcjldent.  The  Republican 
candidate  will  be  a  conservative  of  the  old  school  with  his  face 
turned  toward  the  good  old  days  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  rugged 
individualism,  and  the  Democratic  candidate  will  be  a  liberal  with 
strong  New  Deal  tendi-nclcs,  because  no  other  type  of  candidates 
cpn  win  the  respective  nominations  of  the  two  parties.  I  think 
that  I  know  the  name  of  the  Democratic  liberal,  but  thin  la  neither 
the  lime  nor  the  place  to  discuss  men.  Tonight  we  arc  dealing  with 
Issues. 

DCMOCaATIC  QtHNTB 

Tlie  party  mnde  Immortal  by  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Clevrlnnd,  Wilson, 
end  Roosevelt  has  ^ivcn  Its  country  a  con>»l^tont  and  notable  service 
when  in  offlco  ond  when  out  of  office.  Human  beings  have  been  Its 
nr»t  concern,  Thi^  average  man  and  woman,  whether  In  the  laclory, 
on  the  farm,  or  behind  the  business  counter,  kncws  In  his  heart 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  not  been  operated  In  the  Interest  of 
property  and  privilege  but  has  existed  primarily  to  give  mankind 
arraler  iecurlty  and  opportunity.  The  Democratic  Party  hsd  iti 
birth  nlmultMnrourtty  with  the  signing  of  the  C'onr.tltutlun  and  will 
live  and  serve  until  that  document  psMrH  into  oblivion  It  tn  not 
rnly  the  oJdmt  politlrsl  party  in  lh«  wffld  but  it  hi«i  nrrompliMierl 
tnoto  tor  I  he  common  man  and  h»«  wflfsfp  and  hnppinrM  thnn  any 
other  party  tit  romblhAfUm  of  p«rti<»H.  It  hss  llv^d  ii wt  and  it  will 
Uvf  liniHtrr  It  hsA  liv»>d  welt,  end  it  hc/p**  to  liv"  iipfi*-r.  It  he* 
w-en  tho  fiM  ttfid  fill  nl  fh«  IVderal*.  th*  wiiig*  ti>/»  Kn'/w-Wofhina*, 
«h#>  PntrtiUnt*.  the  If  "«f*«slv#Ni,  0»e  l»«rmJ<«>»''fil<'<i,  »if»d  tl  *  It^-pi/b- 
Jksh«,  wnd  It  will  n^v*  sfier  the  oh»^nui0»  sr*  },f\n  itl  mU'-r  t,<>unfH\ 
tft'^-mfftUt  whi/'h  t'ttm  and  to  witn  tt>«  i;f«*««)r«i  t4  fh«  uir»e« 
Wl.'fi  the  pf^t^tlm  tire  ftt  p^^lltMal  »»>»'/'/»Mm»»  imn  iu>*>*rum>i,  ih« 
Um>a,  (AH  ftllkl/le  iHUiuer^Ui  P»fty  ftt«f»4s  riL«/ty  t-Uttln  to  fclve 
e»pf«MU/(i  lo  itts  ffill  ut  men  In  ilie  cnutti  ut  huthi$itny. 

THS  VWtoW 

With  Jeffttrfm'*  devotion  to  ttoa  ptiopU  glorifying  the  D^nvxTstic 
party,  the  militant v  of  Jsckson  In  Its  heart  ttie  indomitable  v/tlt  of 
Cleveland  Irt  lU  character,  tbe  realistic  ideaium  ot  Wllaon  In  lU 
soul,  and  the  con«blnatlon  of  aU  of  thfse  virtue*  perEontfit^d  by 
Roosevelt  tingling  In  every  fiber  of  lu  being,  it  will  never  turn 
backward.  It  has  made  Its  share  of  mUtakes;  it  Is  neither  Infallible 
nor  is  It  omnipotent,  having  strength  only  as  the  people  give  it 
strength;  but  It  has  pursued  a  straight  course  ahead,  neither  enam- 
ored with  the  luxurlotis  life  of  conservative  Inertia  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  temptation  of  Impatient  radical  Imprudence  en  the  other.  It 
will  maintain  Its  faith  in  the  people's  cause  and  keep  its  mind 
upon  the  worthy  objective  of  himaan  well-being;  It  will  never  Icso 
Its  enthusiasm  for  himian  progress  or  accept  permanent  failure  as 
It  pushes  forward  to  gloriotis  victory  or.  If  It  be  the  wlU  of  the 
people,  to  temporarj"  defeat. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  13  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 

1940) 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ,  OP  NEW  MEXICO 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  at  a  communion  breakfast  of  the  Holy  Name  Society 
at  the  George  Mason  Hotel,  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  Sunday. 
March  10.  1940.  on  the  subject  The  Catholic  Culture  in  the 
United  States — A  Stepping  Stone  to  Latin  American  Good 
Will. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  wa-s  ordsred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bishop  Ireton.  reverend  priests,  distinguished  guests,  members  of 
the  Holy  Name  Society  of  Alexandria,  Va..  Mr.  Toastmaster,  ordi- 
narily. In  speaking  before  a  gathering  such  as  this,  one  pauses  before 
proceeding  to  the  main  subject  of  his  discourse  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  locality  in  which  he  is  making  his  address,  and  In  a  place  so 
historic  and  charming  as  Alexandria  this  becomes  almost  essential. 
However.  I  will  not  attempt  to  mention  the  charm  and  beauty  of 
Alexandria,  nor  the  clilvalry  or  patrioti.'m  of  Its  inhabitants,  because 
I  know  that.  alon;^side  the  merited  eloquence  that  has  been  be- 
stowed on  your  glorious  State  and  city,  my  humble  words  would 
measure  poorly. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  be  in  such  distlngrilshed  company, 
and  the  signincance  of  this  occasion — a  religious  gathering — is  par- 
tlcular'.y  noteworthy  at  this  time.  It  serves  to  Illustrate  a  feature 
which  distinguishes  our  Nation  from  those  other  nations  which 
have  lost  the  word  of  Ood.  As  long  as  we  have  faith,  we  need  not 
fear.  When  God  Is  driven  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the  Nation 
Is  endangered.  History  shows  us  that  people  who  do  not  believe  in 
Ood  must  perish. 

The  United  States  has  grown  great  becauoe  It  Is  a  religious  cotm- 
try.  It  wax  colonized  and  It  prospered  through  faith  In  Ood.  The 
Republic  which  Is  founded  here  is  ba«>d  on  rights  which  ulti- 
mately, by  tl  e  expression  of  the  Constitution  itself,  are  founded 
up<jn  Ood.  Unfortunately,  many  nations  have  lo»it  faith.  The 
rulers  dare  even  to  war  on  Ood.  This  Is  an  alarming  tendency 
and  to  this  can  be  attributed  most  of  the  world's  IIU. 

In  searching  for  a  subject  I  could  not  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  pressing  problem  facing  the  American  people  today  Is  that 
of  keeping  this  grMt  country  of  ours  at  peace  It  occurred  to  me 
that  there  la  n  splendid  opportunity  for  the  Catholic  Church  and 
Its  communlrnntii  to  contribute  to  peace.    Let  me  Illustrate, 

The  Isolationists  are  Americans  who  desire  the  United  States  to 
follow  Implicitly  the  advice  of  Wnshlngton  to  avoid  Involvement  In 
European  wars.  I  hold  to  thin  theory,  btit  X  feel  that  thfMe  ino- 
lationlwts  who  say  that  the  United  Hlates  can  live  In  complete 
isoistion  are  wrong.  N.ifional  prosperity  and  clviliwition  cannot 
p«i»t  in  a  nation  which  docs  not  livf  t,n  fri-e  terms  with  lt«  neli^i' 
bofs.  Unfortunately,  much  of  out  prosperity  snd  culture  has  been 
pf^dlcNted  on  intimnte  relation.-  with  Cfntniri*^  whone  htsiryrte* 
»h<'W  them  to  he  slw»ys  involved  in  mrnrttttf  f,%tUitt*0  wHttuml 
And  eivmomie  relsti/m*  with  V.W(tp§  are  dnnef^rnie  twfnuim  th« 
UH*Mh4o>4  tur  inv'/lvirfnent  in  if^  wars  is  NC*My«  ptftmnt.  Kurop* 
tn*M  iM'en  n  tH'niiuwrttM  h»t«l<»|/rMin/j  f/;f  «h//ii«»nrt«  ^f  ftnn 

'ttMiHf  Kwirp0  ttful  A«l#  are  mt  ttte  t»rir»k  iff  itm  nwnMre  ft  Ut 
imp<'Mi>ii«  t/i  vMrw  the  w/rtd  tnu*tu>n  wiih//ut  f«»r  tht»t  we  may 
tMT  drawn  luUt  tt»e  c/>fiftM|rrMt|/'n  wtti^n  it  »fsris 

Therefore,  if  u  ts  irw  that  we  euntvK  live  omntetely  IsofaUd  ft 
fxh4i<;v«»«  us  to  atviUtt)  our  t'trt-i^ti  ttttaiuinM  witn  thoi>»  countries 
with  which  there  lu  the  nw0i  Uktrlttiooa  ot  pvaxse,  end  whl/.'h  can 
ttMure  us  trade  and  cultural  contecte  eompsttble  vltb  our  dl|(nltjr 
as  s  great  nation. 

Expansion  of  our  relsttons  with  Bouth  America  is  •  sure  way  of 
advancing  tbe  peace  of  the  United  States.  By  improving  otir 
cultural,  economic,  and  political  relations  with  our  closest  neigh- 
bors, a  new  world  "hegemony"  can  be  developed  with  such  strength 
that  It  can  withstand  any  economic,  cultural,  or  political  on- 
slaughts from  other  parts  of  the  world,  irrespective  of  any  solution 
established  on  Etiropean  battlefields. 

You  may  ask:  In  what  manner  Is  the  church  In  tha  United 
States  concerned  with  the  expansion  of  our  Latin  American  T«la- 
tlons?  The  answer  simply  is  this:  The  Catholic  Church  and  its 
communicants  are  historically  the  closest  bond  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America.     Because  of  this  kln&hlp  and  common 
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ground,  the  Catholic  Church  Is  In  a  strategically  Important  posi- 
tion  to  foster  and  cement   inriprovcd  relations 

Though  It  niay  t>e  alarming,  the  danger  of  the  war  In  Europe 
must  l>e  kept  before  the  American  people.  As  far  as  public  opin- 
ion l3  concerned  In  the  United  States,  there  Is  no  question  that 
It  t3  strongly  opposed  to  American  participation  Tliis  Is  recog- 
nized by  the  pres»  and  by  statesmen  the  world  over.  But  In  spite 
of  public  opinion,  there  are  powerful  factors  tending  at  all  times 
to  draw  us  Into  the  war. 

There  Is  the  pull  of  propaganda  from  the  newspapers,  the  news- 
reel,  and  from  the  radio.  The  eCfpct  of  this  propaganda  Is  calcu- 
lated with  difficulty  at  this  time.  Who  knows  what  would  happen 
to  public  opinion  in  this  country  if  France  and  England  were 
overwhelmed?  Tlien  we  would  feci  the  effects  of  the  poisonous 
propaganda  now  being  fed  to  us.  In  addition  there  are  strong 
sentimental  and  economic  factors  which  draw  us  toward  Europe. 
The  sentiment  of  the  people,  as  a  whole.  Is  with  the  Allies. 

These  facts  must  be  accepted  and  considered  alongside  the  gen- 
eral thesis  (which,  by  the  way.  I  hold  and  Intend  to  fight  for), 
that  in  spite  of  everything  and  Irrespective  of  the  future,  we  must. 
to  borrow  the  title  from  Glenn  Prank's  book,  "Save  America  First." 

Therefore,  since  there  Is  danger  of  our  participation  as  long  as 
wmr  continues,  and  since  this  will  become  Increasingly  more  acute 
If  lightning  warfare  breaks  out.  those  Interested  In  keeping  the 
United  States  In  peace  must  develop  a  positive  program.  You 
cant  fight  something  with  nothing,  and  only  a  fighting  campaign 
for  peace  can  successively  resist  the  tendency  toward  war. 

Pan-Amerlcanl£m.  In  my  opinion.  Is  our  only  recourse  If  we 
must  sever  our  (>olltlcal  relations  with  Europe.  To  preach  such 
doctrine  In  the  face  of  strong  sentiment  and  close  economic  Inter- 
ests tying  this  country  to  Europe.  Is  ordinarily  like  speaking  on  an 
empty  desert. 

I  can  only  hope  that  some  day.  sometime,  this  great  country  of 
ours  win  learn  to  think  of  Itself  first  and  Its  quarrelsome  neigh- 
bors' domestic  problems  last. 

The  present  administration  has  pointed  the  way  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  good-neighbor  policy.  But  If  the  good-neighbor  phi- 
losophy Is  to  succeed.  It  must  percolate  from  the  heights  of  official 
action  Into  the  hearts  of  the  people  themselves,  for  Latm  Anier.ca 
is  wary  of  the  United  States.  After  all.  Imperialism  and  dollar 
diplomacy  are  far  more  familiar  to  the  Latin  American  as  char- 
acteristic of  American  policy  than  Is  the  good-neighbor  policy. 

If  we  are  to  have  success  In  Latin  America,  there  must  be  a 
change  In  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Americans  toward  the  Latin 
Americans.  The  arrcgance.  greed,  and  superior  attitude  of  the 
past  mvist  be  done  away  with,  and  future  contacts  made  on  a  basis 
of  equality  and  friendship. 

If  this  Is  necessary,  then  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  changing 
this  attitude  than  by  dedicating  the  20,000,000  communicants  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States  to  spreading  sympathy 
and  good  will  for  South  America  In  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  problems  and  obstacles  to  overcome  before  pan- 
Amerlcanlsm  can  be  successful.  It  is  well  nigh  useless  to  speak 
generally  of  our  common  problems.  After  all,  even  though  we  do 
live  In  the  New  World,  geographically,  the  people  of  South  America 
are  much  farther  away  from  us  than  Is  Europe.  They  speak 
Spanish  and  Portiiguese.  their  civilization  Is  Latin,  their  religion 
Is  Catholic,  and  their  economy  is  agricultural.  Contrast  this  with 
our  situation  In  the  United  States  and  you  will  see  why  it  Is  so 
hard  to  bridge  the  tremendous  cultural  abyss  between  their  civili- 
sation and  ours. 

The  20.000,000  Catholics  in  the  United  States  represent  the 
strongest  and  roost  effective  link  to  South  American  good  will. 
Through  them  the  bridge  can  be  crossed. 

I  am  altu^ned  by  the  danger  of  war  and  what  It  means  to  the 
United  States;  and  because  I  can  see  what  the  aftermath  of  war 
will  be  in  the  way  of  social  unrest  and  consequent  loss  of  our 
lltjertles  If  this  unrest  Is  put  down,  I  am  Interested  In  the  pro- 
motion of  those  means  which  tend  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  And  it 
behooves  the  church,  as  representative  of  a  minority  group  In  the 
United  States,  and  one  which  will  sxxBer  if  established  liberties  are 
done  away  with  In  times  of  social  unrest,  to  take  the  lead  In  the 
development  of  our  Latin  American  policy  and  thereby  promote 
peace. 

Soutij  America  Is  Catholic.  They  feel  their  religion  strongly. 
Because  of  this  they  will  recognize  the  close  affinity  l>etween  the 
American  Catholics  and  themselves.  They  cannot  help  but  be  won 
to  sympathy  If  approached  on  a  ground  which  Is  common  to  them 
and  to  the  United  States. 

Witness  the  success  of  the  American  Catholic  representatives  to 
the  Lima  Conference.  Father  John  Francis  CHare,  of  Notre  Dame 
University;  Dr.  Charles  Penwlck.  of  Bryn  Mawr;  and  the  phe- 
nomenal reception  given  to  our  unofficial  missionaries  of  good  will, 
Rt.  Rev.  James  J.  Ryan.  Bishop  of  Omaha;  and  Rev.  Maurice  Sheehy. 
of  Catholic  University,  when  they  traveled  through  South  America 
In  January  of  1939.  They  were  successful  because  they  could  appeal 
to  the  Latin  Americans;  they  had  something  in  common  with  them. 

There  Is  no  more  heroic  story  in  history  than  that  made  by  the 
prowess  of  the  Spanish  warrior  In  conquering,  exploring,  and  colon- 
izing the  New  World.  But  equally  heroic  and  far-reaching  was 
the  work  of  the  Spanish  mlcslonarles  whose  zeal  during  the  same 
period  won  two  continents  for  Christianity. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spanish  conqtilstador  overran  the 
New  World.  He  left  his  language  and  his  blood  from  Tlerra  del 
Fuego,  tlxe  farthermost  point  of  South  America,  tlircugh  Central 


America,  and  those  portions  of  the  North  American  Continent  occu- 
pied by  Mexico  and  the  southern  and  southwestern  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Spaniard  overthrew  the  Indian  dynasties  of  the  Inca  and 
Aztec.  He  replaced  the  highly  developed  Indian  culture  with  his 
own  at  the  point  of  his  sword.  Accompjanylng  him.  at  other  times 
ahead  of  him.  but  never  far  in  his  wake,  came  the  amellcratinf»  In- 
fluence of  the  Catholic  missionary.  The  cross  was  firmly  implanted 
wherever  the  mailed  conquistador  trod. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  missionary  zeal  of  Jolllet.  Marquette, 
and  Champlaln.  but  we  are  doubtless  less  acquainted  with  those 
heroic  Catholic  priests  In  v.hat  is  now  the  American  Southwest, 
who  labored  a^lnst  the  elements  In  order  to  establish  Christianity 
among  the  savage  tribes.  The  work  of  the  missionaries,  most  of 
whom  won  martyrdom  in  what  Is  now  New  Mexico,  California,  and 
Te.x?_s,  Is  mentioned  not  In  order  to  call  attention  to  their  heroic 
deeds  but  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  monumental  work  which 
they  erected  in  the  United  States  is  Identical  In  culture  with 
that  which  exists  today  in  all  Latin  America.  Missions,  schools,  and 
all  the  civilizing  effects  of  true  Christianity  were  propagated  by  the 
Catholic  missionaries  throughout  Latin  America,  just  as  the  priests 
did  in  New  Mexico. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  common  grovmd  on  which  the  approach  to 
South  American  good  will  can  be  made.  The  Catholic  Church  In 
the  United  States,  with  rea.sonable  expectation  of  success  through 
Its  common  heritage  with  Catholic  Latin  America,  can  lead  the  way. 

The  work  whlcli  the  missionaries  performed  in  bringing  peace  to 
the  savage  tribes  which  had  Just  been  subjected  by  the  conquista- 
dors, may  yet  And  Its  greatest  flower  In  cementing  the  ties  between 
the  Americas,  and  thereby  bringing  the  glory  of  peace  to  one  sector 
of  a  war-tern  world. 


Leaders  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  13  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 

1940) 


ADDRESS  OP  HON  CLAUDE  PEPPER.  OF  FLORIDA.  MADE  AT  A 
TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  IN  HONOR  OP  FRED  WAGNER.  OP 
COLUMBIA,  PA.,  MARCH  12.  1940 


Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  made  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  honor 
of  Fred  Wagner  at  Columbia.  Pa.,  on  March  12.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  Of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  political  history  is  to  note 
those  men  who  have  been  the  leaders  of  liberalism. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  learned  landowner,  philosopher,  agrarian  aris- 
tocrat, became  the  spiritual  champion  of  the  masses  of  America. 

Andrew  Jackson.  Senator,  general,  master  of  the  Hermitage  and 
Its  broad  acres,  one  who  could  well  be  foremost  In  the  procession  of 
the  mightiest  of  men.  the  hero  of  the  downtrodden,  the  t>ackwoods. 
the  poor  of  America. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  scholar,  bred  under  the  shadow  of  the  cloth, 
whose  peerloss  Intellect  and  whose  soaring  idealism  carried  him  to 
heights  where  kings  were  his  comrades  but  the  hopes  of  common 
man  his  cause. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  truly  one  of  America's  noble  men  In 
lineage,  in  Intellect,  and  In  spirit.  One  of  the  best  In  breeding. 
In  virtue.  In  stature  America  has  produced,  known  as  the  hero 
of  the  underprivileged,  the  Ill-housed,  the  ill-clad,  the  Ill-fed. 

JoK  GujTET,  If  you  please,  a  man  who  by  training,  environment, 
financial-Interest  association  might  in  wealth  have  been  another 
Ernest  Weir  but  instead  from  the  days  of  his  youth  he  has  been 
a  colaborer  In  the  liberal  cause,  laboring  by  the  side  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  all  those  men  of  his  generation 
who  have  fought  day  and  night,  in  and  out  of  office,  when  It  was 
easy  and  when  it  was  hard,  to  make  things  better  for  the  people 
of  their  cotmtry,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  toU  on  the  back  of 
labor,  to  open  the  doors  of  opportimlty  to  the  underprivileged 
to  broaden  the  whole  horizon  of  the  handicapped,  to  make  his 
country  more  perfectly  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  the  pioneers 
where  life  was  richer.  fuUer.  happier,  and  safer  than  In  anywhere 
else  in  all  the  world. 

I  know  Joe  avrrrr.  I  know  how  he  feels,  I  know  his  mind,  and 
I  know  how  he  thinks;  I  know  his  strength,  and  I  know  what 
weight  he  adds  to  his  convictions.  I  know  how  badly  needed  he 
Is  in  the  United  States  Senate.  I  know  how  imperative  It  is  that 
men  like  Joe  Glttet  continue  to  carry  the  flag  for  the  noble  cause 
of  human  betterment. 
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-,l.^?^J^-  ^^^^^^°^^-  that  Pennsylvania  Is  likewise  proud  of  the 
way  it  has  been  able  to  help  Its  sister  States  to  do  through  Jox 
?>,  /l"!'  .^  P'"°"'^  °'  ^'*  seniority  In  the  Senate,  the  confidence 
\^ll  ^  colleagues  have  In  him,  how  they  value  his  counsel,  how 
they  dcpond  upon  his  great  help. 

~.^f2?»'''"^„'*j''^^  ^^  '"*'"^  ^  ^^^  President,  by  having  the  most 
^J^  u  '^  '"<  support  of  Roosevelt  that  any  Member  of  the 
?^rt.  ?^n„^"°*''°.^  T'^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^^«5rs  meant  to  the  Democratic 
Part\,  knou  ng  what  he  means  to  Pennsylvania  end  Pennsyl- 
vania s  people,  knowing  what  he  means  to  America  and  to  hla 
generation.  I  know  there  wlU  be  no  doubt  but  that  with  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  people  of  his  State  Joe  Guftet  ehaU 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  a  great  democracy 


For  Farmers  and  by  Farmers 
j  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  13  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) 

1940) 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  WALLACE  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OF    THE    ANNIVERSARY    FAItM    DINNERS 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace 
on  the  8th  of  March. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  thrilling  to  know  that  tonight  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
you — men  and  women  from  the  farm — are  taking  part  In  a  great 
annlvers:iry  celebration.  Together  with  some  of  your  friends  in 
the  cities  and  towns,  you  have  assembled  at  dlnrier  meetings  in 
hundreds  of  counties  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  GulT.  You  are  celebrating  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  that  day.  March  8.  1933.  when  President  Roosevelt 
requested  me  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  call  a  conference  of 
representative  farmers  and  farm  leaders  to  consider  legislation  for 
a    national    farm    program. 

The  conference  was  held  a  days  later.  Responding  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  farmexs.  Congress  established  the  first 
Triple  A.  That  act  specifically  recognized  the  right  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  to  economic  equality. 

And  so  these  anniversary  dinners  tonight  are  being  held  In 
commemoration  of  the  first  decisive  step  toward  writing  into  the 
law  of  the  land  the  fundamental  principles  of  agricultural  Justice. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  from  the  President's  study  in  the  White 
Hou?e.  In  a  few  minutes  you  will  hear  Postmaster  General  Parley 
and   President  Roosevelt  himself. 

We  want  you  to  know  how  much  we  appreciate  the  splendid 
vision  you  have  shown  In  holding  these  real  farm  dinners.  For 
7  years  you  have  been  cooperating  in  an  unprecedented  effort 
You  are  the  men  who  have  been  fighting  steadily  for  Justice  to 
agriculture  ever  since  1921.  It  has  been  hard  work.  Every  strueele 
for  human  rights  Is  hard. 

Some  of  you  weffc  bom  Republicans,  some  of  you  were  bom 
Democrats,  and  some  of  you  are  Independents.  Some  of  you  voted 
for  La  Follette  in  1924  and  some  of  you  went  down  the  line  for 
Lowden  In  1928  and  then  turned  to  Al  Smith.  Nearly  all  of  you 
Joined  together  In  1932  and  1936  to  support  the  greatest  friend  the 
farmer  has  ever  had  in  the  Wlilte  House.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
We  do  not  yet  have  fuU  agriciUtural  Justice,  but  we  are  much 
closer  to  it  than  we  would  have  been  without  Roosevelt. 

In  the  decade  of  the  20's  we  were  feeling  our  wav.  trying  to  find 
Fome  effective  method  of  cooperating  to  combat  the  "farm  depression 
v.hlch  had  set  In  after  the  first  World  War.  Farmers  of  the  South 
and  farmers  of  the  West,  long  separated  by  differing  views  on  the 
tarlir.  were  trying  to  find  a  common  ground  for  action.  It  was  these 
efforts  which  finally  culminated  In  national  farm  unity  and.  with 
the  constructive  and  sympathetic  help  of  the  New  Deal.  In  the  first 
national  farm  program  carried  out  for  farmers  and  by  farmers. 

The  entire  national  farm  program  now  Is  a  con.scrvatlon  program 
In  the  broadest  sense.  It  conserves  not  only  the  soil  but  also  the 
best  hiunan  values  of  farm  homes  and  farm  life.  It  is  an  all- 
weather,  ever-normal  granary  and  crop-Insurance  program,  which 
Is  gu.-irdlng  both  farmers  and  consumers  against  the  dangers  of 
drought  as  well  as  surplus.  But  this  farm  program  goes  still  fur- 
ther. It  helps  to  expand  agriculture's  markets  abroad  and  at  home. 
Through  trade  agreements  and  special  export  programs,  farm  ex- 
ports have  been  Increased.  The  American  farmer  doesn't  like  to 
be  told  that  he  shouldn't  want  anything  but  the  American  market. 
The  trade  agreements  help  him  to  regain  his  export  market.  At 
home  the  farm  program  has  establistied  four  great  research  labora- 
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torles  to  find  new  industrial  uses  for  farm  products.  Another  part 
of  the  program  provides  for  getting  farm  surpluses  to  low-Income 
fanillies  in  the  cities  and  towns.  This  Is  being  done  through  the 
food-stamp  plan,  school-lunch  program,  low-cost  mUk  program, 
and  cotton-stamp  plan.  Nor  does  the  farm  program  stop  there  It 
helps  low-income  farm  families  to  help  themselves.  It  helps  tenant 
farmers  to  become  owners.  It  brings  electricity  to  farm  homes. 
Finally,  it  meets  the  farmer's  credit  needs. 

,^1  these  phases  of  the  farm  program  are  vitally  Important.  But 
perhaps  the  most  Important  aspect  of  all.  from  the  standpoint  of 
rarmcrs.  is  the  nonpartisan  farmer  control  which  has  been  a  cardi- 
nal fcatm^  of  the  farm  program  from  its  beginning  In  1933  No 
one  knows  better  than  the  farmers  what  It  has  meant  to  have 
local  operation  of  the  program  in  the  hands  of  men  from  the  farm, 
e  ected  by  the  farmers  as  officers  of  the  county  conservation  asso- 
ciations and  members  of  the  conmiimity  and  county  committees 
The  fact  is  the  farmers  have  helped  to  shape  the  farm  program 
every  year  In  the  last  7  years.  i'     »      " 

*».T°.^^^  ^^®  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  Informed.  They  are 
thinking.  They  know  where  they  stand  and  where  they  want  to 
go.  \^orking  together  with  the  Government,  they  have  built  a 
great  and  valuable  instnmaent  through  which  they  can  achieve 
equality. 

During  the  last  7  years,  the  national  farm  program  has  had  to 
contend  with  obstacles  and  ha2ards  of  every  kind.  It  has  met  and 
conquered  years  of  drought,  years  of  surplus,  and  a  heartbreaking 
adverse  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  survived  bitter 
political  attack  and  un.scrupulous  misrepresentation  Now  It  Is 
faced  with  new  problems  brought  on  by  the  European  war.  ' 

In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  and  hazards,  the  farmer  associa- 
tions and  farmer  committees  have  carried  on.  And  I  feel  sure  that 
for  many  years  in  the  future,  they  wUl  continue  as  the  stalwart 
champions  of  economic  democracy  on  the  farm. 

Tonight  let  us  look  forward  to  completing  the  task  of  making 
the  farm  family  secure  In  the  market  place,  on  the  land  andln 
home. 


Survey  of  Loans  Made  by  Farm  Security; 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  13  (legislative  day  of  Monday  March  4) 

1940) 


LETTER    FROM    WILL    W.    ALEXANDER,    ADMINISTRATOR    OP 
THE  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Hon.  Will  W.  Alexander,  Administrator  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  concerning  the  activities  and  work  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TT         .  Txr    T,  Ma«ch  8.  1940. 

Hon.  ALBEtt  W.  BARKLrr, 

United  States  Senate. 
DiAE  Senator  BAHKurr:  We  have  Just  completed  a  Nation-wide 
stjrvey  of  the  progress  being  made  by  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion borrowers,  and  I  felt  that  you  might  be  Interested  In  the  flmires 
for  the  SUte  of  Kentucky.  w«.  «,su*w 

We  are  proud  to  report  that  P.  8.  A.  borrowers  not  only  have 
Increased  their  net  worth  and  annual  Income,  but  also  are  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  repayment  of  their  loans. 

The  survey  shewed  that  the  9,614  standard  rehabUltatlon  bor- 
rowers In  your  State  had  an  average  net  Income  last  year  of  $654  44 
per  family,  as  compared  with  6533.29  in  the  year  before  they  came 
to  P.  S.  A.  for  help.     This  represents  an  increase  of  23  percent. 

Moreover,  these  families  increased  their  average  net  worth— over 
and  above  all  debts — by  25  percent. 

In  other  words,  these  families  not  only  have  added  $3,282,414  to 
the  wealth  of  their  communities  but  they  also  have  increased  their 
annual  Incomes  by  a  total  of  $1,164,709.  This  expanding  purchasing 
power  has.  of  covirse.  been  a  considerable  benefit  to  the  merchants 
and  other  businessmen  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  time,  the  survey  showed  that  the  borrower*  In  your 
State  already  have  repaid  $1,242,706  Into  the  Pederal  TTeasiiry  as 
Installments  on  loans  totaling  $3,935  972.  The  typical  rehabilita- 
tion family  in  Kentucky  has  borrowed  $409.40,  and  already  has 
repaid  $129.26.  Since  much  of  the  money  loaned  does  not  faU  due 
for  4  or  5  years,  there  Is  every  reason  to  expect  t^ftt  the  srcat  bulk 
of  It  will  be  repaid. 
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We  feel  that  this  coUectlon  record  Is  partlnilarly  slgnlflcar.t.  be- 
cause. accortlJrg  to  nonnaJ  business  standards,  oxir  borrowers  would 
certatnJy  not  be  conaldered  good  credit  risks.  Rehabilitation  loans 
are  made  only  to  families  which  cannot  get  adequate  credit  any- 
where elae;  and  nearly  all  ol  them  either  had  been  on  relief  or 
were  approaching  the  relief  level. 

Although  the  rehabiliutlon  program  Is  Intended  to  meet  long- 
range  problems,  which  have  been  growing  steadily  worse  for  mora 
than  a  generation.  It  is  financed  out  of  relief  appropriations,  and 
it  takes  the  place  of  direct  relief  in  rural  areas.  It  is  designed  to 
help  needy  farm  families  to  beconr.^  permanently  self-supportlny, 
instead  of  remaining  indefinitely  dependent  on  relief. 

It  has  succeeded  largely  because  every  loan  is  accompanied  by 
advice  and  guidance  in  sound  farming  methcds,  to  make  svire  that 
the  money  is  put  to  the  best  possible  use.  There  is  amp!e  evidence 
that  this  guidance  and  technical  training  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  Without  It.  few  of  the  families 
would  have  been  able  to  make  much  progress  or  to  repay  their  loans. 

In  a  limited  number  of  caacs,  in  order  to  get  the  family  off  to  a 
sound  start,  small  grants  have  been  made  to  supplement  the  loan. 
Usually  these  grants  were  Jtist  large  enough  to  tide  the  family  over 
until  It  could  make  It  first  crop.  They  have  averaged  t35.68  per 
family,  or  a  total  of  $343,028  over  a  4- year  period. 

Often  It  has  been  necessary  to  work  out  an  adjustment  of  the 
family's  old  debts  before  rehabilitation  could  be  mcceesful.  Local 
farm-debt  adjustment  committees  have  been  set  up  for  this  purpose. 
They  have  no  legal  authority  to  compel  adjustments,  but  by  bringing 
the  fanner  and  his  creditors  together  for  a  friendly  dlscvisslon.  they 
usually  are  able  to  arrange  a  scale-down  of  the  obligations,  reduced 
Interest  rates,  or  extension  of  the  payment  period.  Such  adjuat- 
ments  frequently  save  the  farmer  from  foreclosure  and  at  the  ssune 
time  enable  the  creditors  to  get  substantial  payments  on  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  bad  debts. 

This  service  is  available  to  all  farmers,  whether  or  not  they  are 
rehabilitation  borrowers.  Altogether,  debt  reductions  totaling 
t979.400  have  been  negotiated  for  Individual  fanners  In  Kentucky. 
This  represents  a  scale-down  of  173  percent.  As  a  direct  result  of 
these  adjustments.  928.510  in  l>ack  taxes  has  been  paid  to  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

In  addition,  reductions  totaling  $348,383,  or  77.5  percent,  have 
^^•en.  negotiated  in  the  debts  owed  by  Irrigation  districts  and  simi- 
lar farm  group>8. 

In  helping  rehabilitation  tx>rrowers  to  plan  their  farm  operations, 
we  always  urge  them  to  get  away  from  one-crop  farming,  and  to 
raise  aa  much  as  possible  of  their  food  and  feed  supplies.  The 
progress  they  are  making  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  borrowers 
In  your  State  produced  93^273.086  worth  at  good*;  for  home  consump- 
tion last  year,  aa  compared  with  only  $3,585,878  worth  before  they 
came  Ihto  the  P.  S.  A.  program. 

These  families  canned  2,034.438  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
last  year,  or  an  average  of  374  quarts  per  family.  They  also  pro- 
duced 5.403.453  gallons  of  milk  for  home  consumption,  an  average 
of  562  gallons:  and  92.679  tons  of  forage,  an  average  of  9  64  ton?. 
This  kind  of  diversified  farming  has  meant  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  a  better  diet,  and  usually  a  marked  improvement  In  health. 

One  of  the  meet  common  reaaons  for  past  failure  among  the 
families  which  come  to  P.  S.  A.  for  help  was  that  they  had  not 
farmed  enotigh  acreage  to  make  a  living.  In  helping  our  borrowers 
to  get  a  new  start,  we  have  made  every  effort  to  assist  them  in 
getting  adequate-size  farms.  Consecjuently  the  borrowers  in  Ken- 
tiicky  are  now  operating  an  average  of  101.08  acres,  or  an  Increase 
of  8.3  acres  since  they  came  on  the  program.  This  increased  acreage 
has  not  added  materially  to  the  production  of  commercial  crops, 
however,  since  vlrtuidly  everything  raised  on  it  la  consumed  on  the 
farm.  It  simply  means  a  better  diet  and  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  these  families. 

Another  main  objective  of  P.  8.  A.  Is  to  help  tenants  and  share- 
croppers get  more  secure  land-tenure  arrangement*,  so  they  can 
plan  ahead  for  crop  rotations,  soil  conservation,  and  other  sound 
farming  practices.  The  survey  indicated  that  1,883  tenants  In 
yotir  State  have  obtained  written  leases  in  place  of  verbal  agree- 
ments. Purthermore,  831  families  have  advazKwd  from  sharecropper 
to  tenant  status  as  a  reetilt  of  P.  S.  A.  help. 

In  making  the  survey,  our  field  workers  found  that  there  are 
34.565  families  In  Kentucky  which  are  eligible  and  in  need  of  re- 
haMIlt»tkm  loans,  but  have  been  unable  to  get  them  because  of 
our  llmttad  ftinda. 

Aside  from  the  rehabilitation  program,  the  Parm  Security  Ad- 
ministration's most  Important  Job  ts  to  make  leans  under  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Parm  Tenant  Act  to  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and 
farm  laborers  to  enable  them  to  purchase  family-size  farms  of 
their  own. 

While  It  has  been  neceeeary  to  confine  loans  to  certain  counties, 
because  of  the  limited  funds  available,  we  had  made  157  such  loans 
in  your  State,  totaling  •1.188.496,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  year  we  are  expecting  to  make  about  224  Bankhead- 
Jones  loaxM  In  Kentucky,  totaling  approximately  91.350.000. 

Thla  has  been  a  rather  detailed  report,  but  I  felt  that  the  In- 
formation might  be  useful  to  you.    If  you  wou!d  like  to  have  any 
fUitZier  details  about  our  profiam.  I  hope  you  wUl  let  me  know. 
Stnoerely. 

Wnx  W.  Ai.K3CAirDZR. 

AAministntor. 


Praise  for  Virginia  General  Assembly 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  13  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4}. 

1940 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  GLASS  BEFORE  VmCINIA  GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  under  the  leave  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  article  concerning  a  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass]  before  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Assembly  to  which  I  referred  in  the  course  of 
the  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Caktix  Glass,  Sr.,  Praises  Economy  or  Gcnzsal  Asssmblt 

The  senior  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia  came  back  yes- 
terday to  the  capital  of  the  State  he  has  "never  left"  and  mixed 
words  of  praise  with  a  gentle  warning  to  beware  of  Uncle  Sam's 
generosity. 

He  talked  briefly  of  his  days  In  the  general  assembly,  gave  high 
ptraiae  to  the  economy  of  Virginia  legislators,  and  finished  off  with 
a  charge  of  violation  of  States'  rights  at  Washington. 

Senator  Carter  Glass,  Sr..  recovered  from  a  period  of  illness, 
came  to  Richmond  primarily  to  visit  his  son.  Carter  Glass.  Jr., 
newest  member  of  the  Virginia  Senate,  but  before  he  had  gone 
there  was  demand  for  him  at  both  ends  of  the  capltol. 

"Welcome  back  to  the  Commonwealth."  greeted  Speaker  Dovell. 

tVt   NEVER   LEFT 

"I've  never  left."  replied  the  jjeppery  little  veteran. 

The  exchange  took  place  at  the  speaker's  stand  In  the  hou«e  of 
delegates  as  the  senior  Senator  approached  with  alow  step,  towered 
over  by  a  waiting  committee  of  five. 

"There  are  no  further  honors  Virginia  can  confer  on  Carter 
Glass."  Speaker  DoveU  said  in  introduction,  and  handed  his  gavel 
to  the  visitor. 

"I  hate  to  make  speeches,  and  apparently  my  listeners  feel  the 
same  way  about  it."  Senator  Glass  began. 

He  blamed  hla  lUness  for  his  inability  to  see  his  eon  sworn  In 
aa  a  member  of  the  body  of  which  he  himself  was  made  a  member 
40  years  earlier,  and  said  his  service  In  the  Virginia  Senate  came 
during  the  happiest  years  of  his  life. 

PROUD   or   VIRCINXA 

"1  have  never  gotten  away  from  Virginia."  he  continued.  "I  go 
to  Washington  to  get  prouder  and  prouder  of  Virginia  and  her  legis- 
lative body." 

The  gavel  hung  limply  in  his  hand,  but  suddenly  it  came  up  with 
spirit. 

"If  I  could  prevail  upon  them  In  Washington  to  get  one-half 
the  conservatism,  common  sense,  and  democracy  displayed  In  Vir- 
ginia, they  would  be  much  better  off."  he  declared. 

Senator  Glass  at  no  time  raised  his  voice. 

"TTou  should  be  proud  of  your  delegaUon  in  Congress."  he  said. 
"It  is  the  rarest  thing  that  they  ever  vote  wrong,  and  when  they 
do  they  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

A  roar  of  laughter  swept  the  house. 

PRAISES   ECONOMT 

"I'm  glad  to  see  your  spirit  of  economy."  Senator  Glass  continued 
"Senator  Weaver  asked  me  to  help  balance  the  budget,  but  I  told 
him  It  was  too  much  of  a  Job  on  the  national  Budget  for  me  to 
imdertake  another." 

And  then  he  turned  to  the  subject  of  Government  loans. 

"Beware  of  grants  and  loans."  he  said,  "because,  sooner  or  later 
youve   got    to   pay    back   every   dollar   you   spend.     You   get    these 
grants  to  do  Jobs  that  you  could  get  done  for  hs\if  the  cost  " 

He  swung  next  to  the  charge  that  Congress  is  trying  to  dictate  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  State  officeholders. 

ffTAND   T7P  rOR   RIGHTS 

"It's  a  miserable  Invasion  of  States'  rights."  be  declared      'The 
Federal  Government  U  trying  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  States 
I  hope  you  stand  up  for  your  States  rights." 

Aa  he  concluded,  the  sharp-eyed  lltUe  man  ttimed  to  Soeaker 
Dovell.  *^ 

"You  don't  envy  me  any  more  than  I  envy  you."  he  said  "Therw 
is  nothing  I  prize  more  In  life  than  the  good  wlU  at  members  of  the 

General  Assembly  of  VUglnla." 
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His  listeners  stood  and  applauded.  The  veteran  started  to  sit 
down,  and  then  he  hesitated  and  struck  sharply  with  the  gavel. 

RAPS  roR  OnOER 

"The  house  of  delegates  will  be  In  order,"  he  announced  loud 
enough  to  be  heard. 

Speaker  DoveU  tossed  the  visitor  a  final  bouquet  before  he  walked 
slowly  back  through  the  aisle  of  standing  house  members  and  out 
of  the  chamber. 

"He  is  Virginia's  leading  contribution  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment." the  speaker  said. 

Before  he  visited  the  house.  Senator  Glass  spoke  briefly  to  the 
senate. 

"I  wUsh  I  could  make  you  a  speech,  but  It  would  be  pretty  danger- 
ous to  do  it,"  he  observed.  "I  don't  tune  in  with  a  great  many 
pecple." 

To  this  he  added  quickly  with  characteristic  fire: 

"At  the  same  time.  I  have  nothing  for  which  to  apologize,  and  I 

don't  take  br\ck  a  word." 

A  10-mlnute  recess  was  called  In  order  that  members  of  the  upper 

hoviae  cculd  greet  the  senior  Senator. 


The  Republican  Position  in  *40 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

I  OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I         Wednesday,  March  13.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES,  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  address  by  Senator 
Stti'les  Bridges,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Texas  State  Central 
Republican  Committee,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex.,  February 
24,  1940,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  real  treat  to  meet  with  you  today.  As  Republican  leaders 
In  a  Southern  State,  you  are  faced  with  particular  obstacles  to  over- 
come. But  I  believe  that  all  ever  the  country  men  and  women  are 
realizing  tliat  the  New  E>eal  Is  anything  but  democratic,  whether  you 
spell  it  with  a  small  or  a  capital  "d,"  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  raped  by  the  New  Deal  crowd,  and  that  the  Republican  Party 
must  be  the  Instrument  of  bringing  about  a  recovery,  not  only  of 
material  prosperity,  but  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  upon 
which  democracy  is  based.  And  I  believe  that  if  the  new  dealers 
have  their  way  and  nominate  either  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term 
or  any  one  of  their  clan,  a  number  of  Southern  States  will  be  found 
In  the  Republican  column  this  November — including  Texas. 

Needless  to  say.  the  first  and  most  obvious  characteristic  of  the 
New  Deal  i.s  that  it  will  probably  go  down  as  the  most  colossal 
failure  In  our  history.  Having  Bpent  ♦66.600,000.000.  and  having 
been  Klven  the  most  far-reaching  powers  over  our  economy  and  the 
lives  cf  our  people  of  any  admhiistration  of  any  democratic  nation, 
thr  problems  of  unemployment,  agriculture,  and  Industry  are  fur- 
ther tlian  ever  from  solution.  We  have  mortgaged  Americans  of 
tomorrow  without  providing  work,  security,  much  less  prosperity  to 
Americans  of  uday.  For  the  first  time,  the  New  Deal  is  on  the  de- 
fensive. You  cannot  solve  problems  merely  by  creating  a  new 
bureau  and  giving  it  the  money  and  the  power  to  do  so.  If  the 
more  than  50  bureaus  which  the  New  Deal  has  established  In  less 
than  7  years  are  not  enough  to  solve  our  problems,  how  many  would 
te?  If  the  powers  they  have  been  given  are  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  EClve  cur  problems,  how  much  more  power  do  they  need? 
If  nearly  a  million  bureaucrats  In  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  cannot  solve  our  problems,  how  many  more  would  be 
necessary?  If  $66,000,000,000  la  not  enough,  how  much  more  would 
It  take? 

Second,  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the  New  Deal  has 
well-nigh  exhausted  Its  hat  of  rabbits.  Having  tried  every  con- 
ceivable panacea  they  could  think  of,  the  bralnstormers  are  now 
busy  trying  to  disguise  the  same  old  triclcs  In  new  colors  and  new 
labels.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  another  term  of  the  New 
Deal  will  mean  the  persistence  of  policies  that  failed,  that  we  shall 
be  4  years  closer  to  bankruptcy  and  Inflation  or  repudiation,  and  4 
years  further  from  the  restoration  of  our  system  of  free  economy 
and  our  democratic  form  of  government.  It  Is  also  clear  that  If  the 
worth-while  reforms  that  the  New  Deal  has  attempted — collective 
bargaining,  social  security,  and  so  on — are  to  be  effectively  achieved, 
thPir  administration  must  be  placed  In  Republican  hands. 

But  we  In  the  Republican  Party  cannot  sit  back  and  await  the 
turning  of  the  tide,  nor  wlU  we.  We  are  up  against  the  most  pow- 
erful propaganda  machine  In  Democratic  history.  The  taxpayer's 
money  is  used  to  feed  lilm  propaganda  day  and  night,  in  the  press 

and  over  the  air  as  to  the  blessings  of  the  New  Deal.    Moreover, 


there  are  always  those  who  think  that  they  are  being  supported  by 
the  Government  for  nothing. 

The  New  Deal  is  counting  on  these  subsidies — which  are  In- 
creased in  election  years — to  help  reelect  them  to  ofBce.  We  can 
meet  this  only  by  awakening  the  people  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  they  subsidizing  themselves  but  that  they  get  back  only  a  por- 
tion of  what  they  pay  in  ttuces  and  will  continue  to  pay  for  years 
on  the  debt.  Santa  Claus  has  not  only  taken  money  from  the 
children's  bank  to  pay  for  the  toys  he  gives  them,  but  he  has 
signed  their  names  to  a  lot  of  I  O  U's  that  they  will  have  to  pay, 
and  the  sooner  they  awaken  to  the  fact  the  better.  Today,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  borrowing  30  cents  out  of  every  $1  deposited  in  the 
banks  and  replacing  It  with  an  I  O  U.  The  depositors  will  have 
to  pay  additional  taxes — for  Interest  as  well  m  the  amount  bor- 
rowed— to  get  It  back  again.  Incidentally.  It  costs  the  American 
people  176,000,000  just  for  traveling  expenses  for  cur  army  of 
bureaucrats.  This  represents  18  percent  of  aU  railroad  trafBc.  The 
unemployed  have  not  only  paid  their  share  in  hidden  taxes  on  the 
cost  of  all  that  they  buy,  they  bear  the  brunt  of  Government  taxa- 
tion of  business  which  has  meant  no  money  to  hire  more  men. 
The  farmer  has  not  only  paid  these  hidden  taxes  on  the  increased 
cast  of  industrial  goods,  he  has  suffered  from  Government  taxation 
of  the  rest  of  the  population  and  Government  failure  to  put  men 
back  to  work  which  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  his  farm  products. 

The  New  Deal's  favorite  form  of  attack  upon  its  opponents  Is  to 
launch  a  campaign  of  fear  against  the  dire  results  of  retvimlng  to 
power  the  "reactionary  tories,"  the  selfish  "princes  of  privilege,"  and 
so  on  ad  inflnitum.  We  must  meet  this  with  the  truth.  I,  for  one. 
am  not  afraid  to  have  the  Republican  Party  known  as  the  party 
that  knows  how  to  make  Jobs  rather  than  destroy  them.  The  only 
Jobs  the  New  Deal  knows  how  to  create  are  of  two  types — the  meager 
subsistence  Job  on  relief  and  the  soft,  fat  poUtical  lob  for  the 
faithful. 

Combined  with  this  campaign  of  fear  is  the  ballyhoo  of  emergency 
being  conducted  by  the  "third  termites."  In  a  radio  speech  the 
other  night  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes  predicted  revolu- 
tion and  chaos  if  public  confidence  in  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  shaken. 
The  American  people  have  llv(!d  in  one  perjjetual  emergency  ever 
since  the  New  Deal  took  office  and  they  are  getting  tired  of  It.  It  la 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  them  that  the  greatest  emergencies  con- 
fronting tie  are  those  caused  by  New  Deal  policies. 

The  New  Deal  has  taken  unto  Itself  three  little  words  that  have  a 
great  appeal— "liberal,"  "progressive,"  and  "humane."  But  today 
the  American  people  are  asking  for  a  greater  liberalism  than  that 
of  spending  the  people's  money.  They  are  asking  "Progress  toward 
what?'  They  are  not  so  sure  that  they  want  4  more  years  of  New 
Deal  "progress"  such  as  they  have  had  during  the  last  7.  They 
want  a  Government  whose  claim  to  being  "humane"  is  based  upon 
more  than  Just  keeping  the  unemployed  alive  with  food  and  clothing 
and  shelter. 

One  of  the  strongest  appeals  that  the  New  Deal  makes  la  the  pic- 
ture of  itself,  backed  with  cash  and  propaganda,  that  It  is  the 
friend  of  the  underprivileged— m  the  President  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed It,  the  "one-third  cf  the  Nation"  that  is  "ill-fed,  ill-housed. 
Ul-clad."  If  any  cf  them  have  radios — and  there  Is  more  than  one 
for  every  five  people  in  the  country — they  hear  a  melodious  voice 
telling  tliem  in  persuasive  tones,  "I  am  constantly  thinking  of  all  of 
our  people."  One  must  frankly  admit  that  the  President  is  adept  at 
presenting  his  views  and  pol'cies  In  human  terms. 

In  thi.9  he  is  right  as  well  as  wise.  The  ultimate  test  of  any 
government  Is  Its  ability  to  meet  human  needs.  The  Republican 
Party  accepts  the  challenge  to  discuss  the  Issues  of  this  campaign 
in  human  terms.  Tlie  ouLstanilng  fact  of  7  years  of  new  dealism 
is  that  It  has  failed  to  meet  these  human  needs.  .You  cannot 
buy  protperlty  with  the  United  States  Treasury.  You  can  achieve 
it  only  under  conditions  wlil<:h  encourage  individual  initiative, 
energy,  and  Industry,  the  cieation  of  new  Jobs  and  new  wealth 
in  an  expanding  economy. 

The  average  American  Is  a  practical  person.  He  is  more  In- 
terested in  results  than  In  theories,  in  the  specific  rather  than  the 
abstract.  The  best  way  to  shaw  him  the  fallacies  of  New  Deal 
policies  Is  to  demonstrate  their  elTect  upon  him.  He  must  be 
made  to  realize  that,  remote  as  they  may  seem,  they  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  his  everyday  life. 

He  must  be  convinced  that  taxation  which  devotirs  the  profits 
of  an  industry  is  undesirable,  not  because  it  deprives  some 
economic  royalist  of  another  jracht.  but  because  it  keeps  men  out 
of  work,  prevents  increases  In  wages,  and  raises  the  price  to  the 
farmer  and  every  other  consumer.  Government  baiting  of  busi- 
ness, restrictive  regiflatlons  upon  investment  and  expansion  in 
indtistry — all  these  affect  no  one  more  directly  than  the  man  who 
is  in  search  of  a  Job,  or  who  needs  a  raise  in  pay.  He  must  realize 
that  when  business  is  put  Into  the  red  by  Government  taxation. 
Jobs  and  wages  are  put  into  the  red  as  well,  that  every  restriction 
upon  legitimate  Investment  and  expansion  of  business  Is  a  restric- 
tion upon  new  wages,  new  Jobs,  and  new  purchasing  power;  and 
that  a  government  that  robs  them  of  these  things  robs  them  of 
something  that  no  suhsldy  can  repay. 

We  must  awaken  the  people  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  is  their  Treasury,  not  only  to  get  money  from  but  to  fUl: 
that  the  Federal  Budget  is  their  Budget,  and  that  the  national 
debt  is  theirs  to  pay.  whether  directly  through  taxes,  or  indirectly 

In  higher  prices  and  lower  wages.    They  must  realize  that  tlit 
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Oovernnient  l»  now  ipeiMltcg  nearly  •26,000.000  a  day.  or  more 
than  a  million  dollars  every  hour,  or  over  918X00  every  minute, 
every  ho\ir.  every  day  of  the  ye«r.  It  la  going  into  debt  at  the  rate 
of  over  fourteen  and  one-half  million  dollars  every  day,  or  over 
•604.000  every  hour,  or  nearly  611,000  every  minute,  every  hour, 
every  day  of  the  year. 

All  too  few  realise  that  between  30  and  30  cents  of  every  dollar 
spent  goes  for  hidden  taxes  which  are  added  to  the  cost  of  all  that 
they  buy  All  too  few  realise  that  their  share  of  the  national  debt 
of  over  forty-two  and  one-half  billions  is  approximately  6325,  and 
that  they  will  pay  much  of  that.  too.  as  they  now  pay  Indirect  taxes. 
In  lower  wages  and  higher  prices.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
dollars,  and  yet  our  national  income  last  year  was  only  about  6620 
per  person. 

Bring  these  facts  hoxne  to  the  American  people,  make  them 
realize  their  stake  in  Oovemment  spending  and  deficits,  and  the 
hue  and  cry  will  go  up  for  economy  as  it  has  in  recent  years  for 
■pending. 

We  must  iRtng  home  to  tb*  Amerlc«n  peof^c  not  only  the  truth 
about  New  Deal  Oovemment  by  stealth,  but  its  effect  upon  their 
lives  and  its  threat  to  their  free  institutions.  Ours  Is  tradltitonally 
a  repreeentatlve  government:  and  Congress  has  always  been  and 
must  always  be  the  most  representative  of  the  people.  In  a  pxirs 
democracy,  every  UuUvldTial  woulfi  have  a  direct  voice  in  public 
affairs.  But  because  this  Is  obviously  impossible  among  a  [leople 
numbering  many  millions,  they  can  exercise  their  voice  only 
throui^  the  election  of  their  rc-preeentatives  and  by  heading  those 
representatives  responsible  only  to  them.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  framcrs  of  the  Constitution  intended  that  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  the  Congress  were  meant  to  be  exercised  by  the  people, 
through  those  whom  they  elected  to  represent  them.  Every  power 
surrendered  t>y  Congxcas  cither  to  the  President  or  to  a  Govern- 
ment agencv  Is  a  power  taken  away  from  the  people,  and  over 
W'hich  they  have  lost  their  control. 

But  these  varlou.'i  New  Deal  agencies  have  not  been  content  to 
exercise  the  vast  powers  which  were  vested  in  them,  they  have 
ustirped  powers  which  the  Congress  never  Intended  them  to  have. 

Americans  are  learning  that  the  authority  to  exercise  these  vast 
powers  In  their  favor  is  also  the  authority  to  use  the  same  powers 
against  them.  The  worker  has  learned  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  for  example,  cannot  only  assure  them  the  right 
to  collective  biurgalnlng  but  that  it  can  discriminate  against  his 
union  or  destroy  it  at  will  and  force  him  to  Join  a  union  for 
which  he  has  never  been  given  the  opportunity  to  vote.  He  must 
realize,  too.  that  these  powers  which  may  be  used  in  his  favor 
today  may  be  used  against  him  tomorrow.  If  ttie  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  the  power  to  limit  the  free  speech  and  press 
of  the  employer  it  has  the  right  to  deny  these  same  rights  to  the 
employee;  and.  should  this  power  fall  into  other  hands  it  might  be 
so  used.  The  fact  that  it  Is  not  is  no  Justification  for  bestowing 
such  power  upon  any  board,  nor  ft  Is  any  guaranty  that  it  can't 
happen  here. 

The  hearing  of  the  House  committee  investigating  the  Labor 
Board  has  not  only  revealed  discrimination  and  abuse  in  the  use 
of  its  vast  powers  against  employer  and  employee  alike;  it  has 
also  thrown  light  upon  the  workings  of  New  Deal  agencies.  It 
has  revealed  organized  campMilgns  on  tl:e  part  of  these  bureaucrats 
to  line  people  up  to  exert  pressure  upon  Congress  against  any 
amendments  to  the  Labor  Act  or  any  cuts  in  appropriations. 
It  has  revealed  that  if  an  individual  gets  In  bad  with  one  board 
he  may  be  blacklisted  by  others.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  for  Instance,  presents  lists  of  companies  and  Individuals  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  whom  loans  shall  be  held 
up  or  denied.  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  attempts  are  also 
made  to  blacklist  a  company  on  trial  before  the  Board  with  other 
private  concerns. 

We  have  learned  that  a  company  may  be  fotind  guilty  on  charges 
so  flimsy  that  the  evidence  is  not  accepted  by  a  co\irt  of  appeals, 
and  yet  the  decision  of  the  Board  wUl  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Cotirt.  Should  that  company  need  a  loan  later  from  the  R.  F.  C. 
in  order  to  keep  going,  it  stands  small  chance  of  obtaining  It 
once  blacklisted  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  The  result?  A  business  shut 
down  if  it  Is  unable  to  obtain  a  loan,  more  idle  men  and  idle 
machines — all  because  a  board  of  three  men.  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  people,  usurped  powers  they  were  never  intended 
to  have.  Multiply  this  one  example  by  the  more  than  fifty  agencies 
created  by  the  New  Deal  and  you  have  some  conception  of  what 
13  going  on  every  year  xuider  this  administration.  How  many  men 
may  hare  been  kept  on  relief  by  bureaucratic  baiting  and  blacklist- 
ing of  business,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate.  Who  says  that 
such  policies  don't  affect  the  man  on   the  .street? 

The  American  farmer  has  not  only  suffered  in  losses  of  domestic 
markets  and  in  higher  industrial  prices  as  a  result  of  these 
policies.  No  one  has  been  a  greater  victim  than  he  of  bureaucratic 
red  tape,  restriction,  and  conflicting  policies.  We  reduce  our  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  com.  and  wheat.  Brazil  Increases  her  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  Argentina  her  production  of  com.  and  Canada  b«r 
production  of  wheat  to  take  over  foreign  markets  formerly  supplied 
by  the  American  farmer.  Meanwhile,  the  Importation  of  competi- 
tive agricultural  products  has  been  encotiraged  under  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  see  the  result  of  the  combination  of 
these  poMclwi  is  to  take  a  look  at  the  flgxues  of  farm  imports  and 
under  7  years  of  the  New  Deal.  Agricultural  exports 
Jted  to  only  •S.OOO.OOO.OOO.  while  agricultural  imports — most 
fif  them  competitive — amounted  to  nearly  seven  and  a  half  billion 


dollars.  This  has  meant  an  unfavorable  balance  of  more  than  47 
percent  for  the  farmer.  By  contrast,  iiulxistry  had  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  of  70  percent  during  the  same  period.  The  Index 
of  prices  for  grain  fell  from  103  in  1935  to  87  in  1939.  For  cotton 
and  cottonseed  it  fell  from  181  in  1935  to  82  in  1939.  Other  pnices 
tell  the  same  story.  New  Deal  subsidies  to  the  fanner  have  aver- 
aged less  than  6500.000.000  a  year,  cannot  begin  to  repay  such 
losses. 

Texas  is  the  largest  cattle-raising  State  in  the  coxintry.  with  some 
7.000.000  head.  In  1939  we  Imported  more  than  750,000  head  of 
cattle  or  well  over  10  percent  of  all  the  cattle  in  Texas. 

Not  only  is  such  competition  harmful  to  the  American  fanner 
and  worker,  but  it  is  a  detriment  to  the  development  of  new  in- 
dustries in  this  country.  Indeed.  Mr.  Orady,  of  the  State  DT)art- 
ment.  has  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the  development  of 
new  American  indiistrles  that  will  compete  with  our  imports  from 
other  countries.  Who.  one  might  ask.  Is  to  receive  flnt  consid- 
eration? 

No  one  wants  to  do  away  with  trade  treaties.  No  one  wants  to 
raise  tariffs  so  high  that  they  asstire  complete  monopoly  and  per- 
mit exorbitant  prices  at  home,  at  the  same  time  setting  up  barriers 
to  world  trade.  No  one  wants  the  approval  of  these  treaties  by 
Congress  to  be  turned  into  logrolling  contests.  But  that  is  not 
the  alternative.  A  tariff  which  prevents  the  Importation  of  cheap 
foreign-made  goods  below  the  Annerlcan  cost  of  production  Is 
merely  giving  the  American  fam>er  or  worker  or  a  new  American 
industry  a  50-60  chance.  It  is  merely  a  protection  against  cheap 
foreign  products  against  which  our  people  cannot  compete  If  they 
are  to  maintain  their  standard  of  living.  It  is  merely  protection 
against  displacing  American  labor  and  American  land  with  those 
of  other  lands.  Such  treaties  can  and  should  be  xised  to  stimulate 
our  agricultural  exports  which  have  fallen  so  disastrously  in 
recent  years.  But  we  cannot  do  so  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
make  concessions  to  all  the  world  but  receive  concessions  from 
no  one.  To  place  these  treaties  on  a  basis  of  true  reciprocity, 
whereby  we  gain  as  much  as  we  give,  is  merely  to  give  the  American 
farmer  and  worker  an  even  break  with  those  of  other  nations.  To 
assure  adequate  hearings  before  these  treaties  are  negotiated,  and 
the  right  of  the  citizen  to  apjjeal.  to  provide  that  the  people  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  approve  them  through  their  representa- 
tives, is  only  to  assure  the  democratic  method  of  procedure. 

To  awaken  the  American  people  to  these  fundamental  truths 
about  the  New  Deal,  its  fallacies  and  its  failures,  is  enough  to 
asBtire  the  defeat  of  the  New  Deal  at  the  polls  this  November.  But 
It  Is  not  enouph  to  a.ssure  the  election  of  the  Republican  Party. 
It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the  New  Deal  has  failed,  but  that 
the  Reput^can  Party  can  and  will  succeed.  Our  criticism  of  the 
New  Deal  is  not  partisan  but  is  rather  based  on  principle.  It  Is  on 
principle  that  we  must  wage  our  campaign.  Our  program  la 
nonpartisan,  it  is  American;  and  it  Is  to  the  great  body  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  independent  of  any  political  party  that  we  must 
make  a  nonpartisan  appeal. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Just  as  it  is  the  people  who  never  come 
to  chiirch  who  are  generally  most  in  need  of  salvation,  so  the 
people  who  never  attend  political  rallies  are  the  ones  we  need 
most  to  reach.  Here  the  administration  in  power  has  a  tre- 
mendous advantage.  The  party  out  of  power  can  do  so  only  by 
tireless  and  endless  work,  by  enlisting  thousands  who  will  go 
from  door  to  door,  day  in  and  day  out,  throughout  the  year. 
Political  rallies  are  simply  the  starting  point. 

The  Republican  Party  must  be  the  means  of  restoring  the 
American  Government  to  the  American  people,  of  returning  to 
them  the  powers  which  can  and  should  be  administered  locally, 
of  returning  to  Congress  the  powers  which  are  the  peoples  to 
exercise  through  their  representatives. 

The  Republican  Pany  must  be  the  party  of  liberation — of 
freedom  from  stifling  taxation  and  oppressive  restriction,  from 
the  tinkering  of  bureaucrats  with  their  Uvea,  from  the  competition 
of  their  Government  with  the  way  in  which  they  earn  their  living. 

The  Republican  Party  can  and  will  bring  about  the  recovery 
of  our  system  of  fj-ee  economy,  not  by  restricting  It.  but  by 
freeing  it  from  the  chains  that  bind  it  today.  The  legislation  we 
write  will  not  be  designed  at  making  the  system  over,  but  at 
correcting  evils  and  preserving  the  freedom  and  opportunity  of 
men  to  rise  according  to  their  abilities. 

We  can  and  will  bring  about  the  more  abundant  life;  but  we 
know  that  prosperity  must  be  achieved  not  through  scarcity,  but 
through  plenty  and  that  abundance  must  be  created  not  by  Idle- 
ness but  by  work.  The  secxirlty  we  will  offer  those  who  are  under- 
privileged today  Is  not  dependence  upon  Government  subsidy,  but 
the  security  of  a  Job  in  an  expanding  economy  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  through  ihclr  industry  and  their  initiative.  We  will 
lend  particular  eucoxxragement  to  new  industries  employing  agri- 
cultural products  as  an  ever-widening  field  of  untold  possibilities 
for  fanner  and  worker  alike. 

The  New  Deal  has  assumed  that  work  and  wealth  must  be 
divided:  we  Republicans  are  going  to  multiply  them.  They  have 
gone  on  the  theory  that  freedom  and  opportimity,  like  national 
income,  must  be  taken  away  from  some  If  they  are  to  be  increased 
for  others.  We  know  that  freedom  and  opportunity,  as  well  as 
national  income,  can  be  increased  for  the  underprivileged  without 
doprlvUig  any  citizen  of  his  civU  liberties  or  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  The  new  dealers  have  attempted  to  equalize  by  leveling 
down.  We  Republicans  are  going  to  assure  greater  Justice  and 
equality  by  raising  up. 
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loaiu  In  my  district,  and  how  you  are  ffoln?  to  reappraise 
them  and  get  them  back  to  a  normal  loan.    I  also  want  the 


. -• S.I  — 


It  Is  true  that  the  raUways  desire  enactment  of  the  bill,  which 
should  tend  to  eliminate  Injustice  of  the  current  situation.  The 
public  win  recognize  the  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  of  the  water- 
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^J^t^  .^  *  '"'^'^  °''^"  ^*  ^  »  chaUenge  that  must  be  met.  And 
yet.  It  Is  a  program  based  on  simple  truths  and  plain,  ordinary 
common  sense. 

It  is  in  terms  of  these  ftmdamental  truths  which  should  be 
cbvlous  that  we  can  best  present  the  Republican  program  to  the 
American  peopiC.  for  they  are  the  basis  of  progress  Itself 

Dedicated  to  such  a  program,  the  Republican  Party  wlU  not  fail 
to  achieve  victory  through  service.  /      "*  uui  uvu 
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The  Farm  Credit  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1940 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  the  following  state- 
ment before  the  Agricultural  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
farm-credit  situation: 

I  wish  to  say  that  for  many  years  I  have  felt  that  we 
should  have  a  uniform  and  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  long- 
term  farm  mortgages.  I  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  which  we  now  have  imder  consideration, 
whether  it  is  the  Jones  bill,  the  Wheeler  bill.  Farmers  Union 
bill,  or  whatever  the  name  of  it  may  be,  and  regardless  of 
the  individual,  group,  or  party  sponsoring  it. 

I  have  lived  in  a  territory  that  really  has  been  in  an  agri- 
cultural turmoil  for  10  years;  a  drought,  of  which  no  one 
had  ever  seen  its  equal,  and  lew  prices  that  have  made  this 
territory'  far  from  a  normal  producing  area. 

Farm  prices  were  low  and  a  general  hymn  of  hate,  partly 
political,  had  resulted  in  a  situation  in  which  family  was 
arraigned  against  family,  neighbor  against  neighbor,  and  in 
which  right  thinking,  equity,  and  fairness  were  difficult  to 
fellow. 

Your  figures  wiU  show  that  in  1933  and  1934  Wisconsin 
had  a  very  large  number  of  loans.  Mr.  Morgcnthau  per- 
sonally came  out  to  Wisconsin  and  helped  start  the  program. 

TIIS  LOANS 

The  F.  C.  A.,  in  my  district  alone,  loaned  over  $20,000,000. 
Many  abundant-life  advocates,  who  are  always  very  liberal 
in  gi\'ing  other  people's  money  away,  inferred  that  the  Com- 
missioner loans,  when  they  were  second  mortgages,  would 
never  have  to  be  paid.  Many  borrowers  thought  that  when 
they  had  secured  a  rearrangement  of  their  debts,  and  had 
them  consolidated  in  a  Grovemment  loan,  their  debts  were 
nearly  paid  because  these  were  the  days  of  the  forgotten  man. 

I  have  known  too  many  men  like  Fred  Darling,  Rufus 
Runke.  Willard  Spaulding,  Milt  Button.  John  Jones.  Arthur 
Collentine.  and  Charles  Simmons  for  too  many  years  to  have 
anyone  make  me  believe  that  these  men  are  not  as  sincere 
and  capable  public  servants  as  could  be  found  in  any  private 
or  piederal  organization  that  ever  existed.  Many  of  these 
men  went  out  with  the  spirit  of  crusaders  and  felt  as  if  they 
were  solving  the  problem  of  agriculture  in  a  way  it  had  never 
been  solved  before. 

HOW  THX  LOAKS  WERK  MAOK 

The  loans  were  made  up  to  75  percent  of  the  normal  agri- 
cultural value  of  the  farm.  The  normal  agricultural  value 
was  based  on  the  earning  power  of  the  farm.  Everyone  was 
supposed  to  look  through  rose-colored  glasses.  Prices  under 
the  previous  Republican  administration  were  ridiculed,  for 
the  day  of  the  more  abundant  life  was  at  hand,  and  the 
Inference  was  that  higher  prices  for  farm  products  would 
prevail  in  the  future. 

WHAT   RAFFKNED 

After  the  loans  were  made — and  we  had  8.089  loans  en 
January  1,  1940.  in  the  district — prices  did  not  rise  as  they 
should.  Milk  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  district  and  with  493.000 
head  of  dairy  cattle,  the  price  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
largely  determines  the  loan  that  a  farm  can  carry.  During 
the  7  pre-New  Deal  years  cheese  averaged  17.5  cents  per 


poimd,  butter  averaged  35  cents  per  pound,  and  milk  aver- 
aged $2.12  per  hundredweight  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  last  4  Republican  years,  when  there  was  a  world-wide 
depression  and  a  political  hymn  of  hate  never  before  equaled 
in  this  cotmtry  and  with  a  hired  smearer  of  the  opposition 
party  and  with  the  House  of  Representatives  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  opposition  party  for  2  years,  we  had  an  average 
of  14.7  cents  per  pound  for  cheese  and  32  cents  per  pound 
for  butter. 

Since  the  New  Deal,  we  have  had  to  discard  our  rose- 
colored  glasses  as  we  find  that  milk  has  averaged  $1.68  per 
hundredweight,  cheese  has  averaged  only  13.2  cents  per 
poimd.  and  butter  has  averaged  26  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
1939.  after  6  years  of  the  more  abundant  life  butter  has 
averaged  only  25.8  cents  per  pound.  Cheese,  in  1938  and 
1939.  averaged  only  12.7  cents  per  pound. 

TIIX  QuxsnoN 

Now,  If  the  farmers  could  not  carry  their  load  with  the 

prices  they  received  in  pre-New  Deal  days  how.  In  time,  can 

anyone  expect  them  to  pay  their  interest  and  payments  with 

the  prices  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past  7  years?    We 

all  realize  that  the  products  the  farmer  buys  have  advanced 

very  materially  In  price  during  this  time,  many  Items  up 

to  25  percent  of  their  former  value. 

The  resiUt 

Number  of  loans  In  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin g  qq^ 

Total  face  value  of  loans ".~  J19  515' 20O 

Percentage  or  delinquent  loans I '        go  3 

Number  of  farms  now  owned  by  P.  C.  A I  711 

Percentage  of  recovery  when  farms  were  sold IZIZ  61.9 

In  Wisconsin  there  is  a  34  percent  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  Federal  land-bank  delinquencies  and  an  increase 
of  70  percent  in  the  percentage  of  Commissioner-loan 
delinquencies. 

One  thought  immediately  presents  Itself  and  that  Is.  If 
the  F.  C.  A.  would  foreclose  the  4,000  loans  in  my  district 
which  are  delinquent,  wouldn't  we  be  about  back  to  where 
we  were  in  1933?  And  hasn't  the  farmer  lost  his  farm  just 
the  same  whether  the  F.  C.  A.  forecloses,  or  some  individual 
forecloses?  This  is  especially  so  if  we  realize  that  the  farm 
prices,  in  relation  to  parity,  have  made  little  headway. 

THE    PRESXNT    BILL 

The  bill  under  consideration  will  reduce  this  interest  one- 
half  or  1  percent.  If  our  average  loan  is  $2,500,  this  makes  an 
average  difference  of  $12.50  or  $25  per  loan  per  year.  This 
is  desirable,  but  I  main|ain  that  the  big  problem  is  to  get 
the  farmer  a  decent  price  for  what  he  raises,  or  a  parity 
price,  if  these  farmers  are  ever  going  to  pay  their  Interest  on 
their  loans. 

When  the  members  of  this  commltte  and  other  Members 
of  the  House  see  the  situation  which  prevails  in  my  district, 
they  will  have  a  little  more  s3mipathy  with  my  attitude  to- 
ward the  trade  treaties,  which  reduced  the  tariff  on  cheese 
42  p)ercent.  They  would  be  especially  tolerant  when  they 
realize  that  many  of  their  States  have  had  agricultural  sub- 
sidies from  the  United  States  Treasury  during  the  past  7 
years  which  represents  over  30  percent  of  the  value  of  their 
farms,  while  Wisconsin  has  had  agricultural  subsidies  which 
represent  only  3  percent  of  the  value  of  her  farms.  This 
tariff  was  reduced  20  percent  in  1938,  when  cheese  was  12.6 
cents  per  pound,  or  about  two-thirds  of  parity,  and  no  one 
In  the  Agricultural  or  State  Department,  nor  any  Member 
of  Congress,  ever  tried  to  justify  this  reduction.  Who  the 
so-called  experts  were  that  recommended  this  reduction  I 
am  unable  to  find  out. 

WHAT   DO   TOU   PEOPOSB   TO    DO   AS   ADMINISTRATOR   OF  THl  F.  C.   A. 

To  put  It  frankly,  I  see  the  political  potency  of  this  par- 
ticular bill,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  will  not  support  it, 
because  I  support  all  legislation  which  is  for  the  general  - 
welfare  regardless  of  the  origin  of  the  measure.  What  I 
want  to  obtain  from  you  is  a  statement  or  a  suggestion  of 
just  what  your  policy  or  the  policy  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration is  going  to  be  in  regard  to  the  4,060  delinquent 
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•pent  for  defense  this  way.  thereby  helping  the  farmer,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  factory  worker,  and  protecting  the  automobile  owner 

from    nn    i>nnrmmia   flr«    r>r<A>4      ^^^^^, 


Whereas  the  loborlns  classes  of  the  United  Btatci  derive  no  bene- 
fit whatsoever  from  some  mammoth  combinations:  Tlierefore  h#  it 
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loans  In  my  district,  and  how  you  are  going  to  reappraise 
them  and  get  them  back  to  a  normal  loan.  I  also  want  the 
assurance  of  the  same  program  after  election  as  we  have 
before  election. 

Again,  frankly,  up  to  this  time  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
present  administration  has: 

First.  Loaded  these  farmers  with  loans  at  rates  of  4  per- 
cent to  5  percent. 

Second.  Olven  their  market  away  by  reducing  agricultural 
tariffs  out  of  line  with  what  the  farmer  buys. 

Ililrd.  Subsidized  hundreds  of  new  fanners  and  set  them 
up  In  business  at  lower  rates  of  interest  In  direct  competition 
to  the  farmers  already  on  their  farms  with  their  large 
obligations. 

R^urth.  And  now  proposing  In  a  big  way  to  take  the  farm- 
er's product  as  cheaply  as  it  can  buy  it  and  give  it  away  to 
Its  customers  to  sit  down  and  eat  it  and  then  tell  the  farmer 
It  Is  subsidizing  him.  We  imported  over  $90,000,000  worth 
of  farm  products  and  at  the  same  time  we  appropriated 
$30,000,000  from  the  United  States  Treasury  to  buy  the  same 
products,  throiigh  the  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation. 

Tliough  some  adnalnlstratlon  spokesmen  may  take  the  credit 
for  feeding  the  poor,  the  facts  are  that  the  farmers  have  con- 
tributed 25  to  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  feeding  the  poor  all 
these  years  and.  Incidentally,  the  rich,  too,  for  that  matter, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  they  should  receive  parity  prices 
for  what  Is  taken  from  them  and  given  away. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  have  a  correlation  and  a  co- 
ordination of  these  agrictiltural  governmental  agencies,  which 
are  really  fundamental,  in  order  to  put  the  agricultural  house 
In  order. 

Let  us  support  such  a  bill  as  is  before  the  conmilttee.  but  let 
us  realize  that  the  farmer  cannot  pay  the  3 -percent  in- 
terest If  he  does  not  get  parity  prices.  If  we  are  going  to 
subsidize  farmers  let  us  subsidize  the  farmers  who  live  on, 
own.  and  operate  their  own  farms;  let  us  insist  on  a  tariff 
that  does  not  allow  Imports  to  reduce  the  price  of  farm 
products  that  are  below  parity  and  let  us  consolidate  these 
agrlcultiu^l  agencies  so  that  they  will  mesh  and  not  be 
constantly  working  at  cross  purposes. 

Why  shotild  we  set  up  a  new  farm-bujrlng  agency  when  the 
Government  has  alreadbr  thousands  of  farms  on  its  hands  that 
are  being  carried  at  a  loss  and  when  sold  bring  61.9  cents  on 
the  dollar?  Let  us  work  for  a  program  which  will  give  all 
farmers  parity  and  start  by  consolidating  the  agencies  of 
agriculture  we  now  have. 


Unfairness  of  Inland  Water  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1940 


XDrrORIAIj  FROM  THB  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  program  of 
propaganda  against  the  Wheeler-Lea  railroad  bill  that  has 
resulted  in  the  dissemination  of  misleading  information  by  the 
Inland  Water  Carriers,  the  following  editorial  appearing  In 
the  IndlanapoUs  (Ind.)  Star,  July  25,  1939,  reveals  the  true 
pictiure  as  observed  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  news- 
IMpers  of  the  Nation. 

(From  Um  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  of  July  35,  1939] 
vinrAiBKaM  or  watzk  cAnnas 

SeMoin  ha*  aueh  unfalni«ra  been  exhibited  hy  Mlflnh  buslncM 
tntcrwU  M  m  the  current  oppoeitlon  o<  water  cariien  to  regulation 
by  the  Int«nUt«  Oommcrc*  OoounlMlon.  A  bill  to  aubject  them 
to  suparvlslon  bjr  the  body  that  govtraa  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion le  now  tinder  d«bat«  m  the  Kouee.  Tb«  barge  llnM  are  proteet- 
lag  vehMMMiUf  that  the  propoi>d  leglilatloB  la  aponaorad  by  Um 
rattfoada  to  eruah  competilioa. 


It  1«  true  that  the  railways  desire  enactment  of  the  bill,  which 
should  tend  to  eliminate  Injustice  of  the  current  situation.  The 
public  will  recognize  the  dog-ln-the-manger  attitude  of  the  water- 
ways. They  ralae  a  tearful  cry  of  opiJicsslon  when  they  are  asked 
to  accept  the  same  type  of  regulation  applying  to  competitors. 
Justice.  In  the  eyes  of  the  waterways,  appears  to  mean  freedom  from 
the  supervision  malntamed  over  railways  and  truck  lines  and  con- 
tinued subsidies  of  taxpayers'  money  that  alone  has  kept  them  in 
business. 

The  public  and  Members  of  Congress  In  the  long  run  are  usually 
fair.  They  should  concede  that  the  waterways  are  not  entitled  to 
preferential  treatment  that  permits  evasion  of  Just  rules.  It  would 
be  manlfeotly  unfair  In  any  contest  If  one  team  were  permitted  to 
make  its  own  rules  and  Indulge  In  any  tactics  It  saw  fit.  while  an 
opponent  Is  penalized  promptly  by  the  referee  for  any  Infraction  of 
the  cede. 

The  waterways  not  only  benefit  from  direct  subsidies  but  they  use 
a  right-of-way  equipped  and  maintained  by  the  taxpayers.  MllP.cna 
are  spent  in  dredgiug  channels  and  operating  an  expensive  series  of 
locks  and  dams.  The  railroads  purchase  and  maintain  right-of-way 
and  pay  huge  sums  In  taxes  on  which  many  Government  units  de- 
pend. The  Industry  supports  many  families  directly,  besides  the 
large  number  engaged  in  production  of  railway  supplies.  There 
should  be  a  fair  basis  for  all  forms  of  transportation  but  It  will  not 
be  established  until  the  waterways  are  subjected  to  adequate  regu- 
lation by  the  same  body  that  makes  the  rules  for  their  competitors. 


Rubber 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  SALINAS  CHAMBER  OP  COMBCERCB 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include 
the  following  letter  from  Fred  S.  McCargar,  secretary,  Salinas 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  subject  matter,  which  deals 
with  the  growing  and  processing  of  rubber  in  the  United 
States,  should  be  of  interest  to  every  Representative  who  is 
concerned  with  overproduction  of  certain  crops  and  Is  desir- 
ous of  finding  new  use  for  idle  land. 

The  letter  follows. 

CRAMBn  or  COMMCSCK, 

Salinas.  Calif.,  March  5,  1940. 

Dear  Congressman  AwnntsoN:  If  It  Is  good  business  for  the 
Italian  Government  to  grow  rubt>er  as  an  Insurance  against  war, 
why  Isn't  It  good  business  fur  the  United  States  to  grow  rubber, 
especially  with  the  possibility  of  a  war  In  the  Pacific  shutting  off  the 
supply  from  the  East  Indies,  whether  we  are  In  the  war  otirselves  or 
not.  thereby  skyrocketing  rubber  prices? 

Ouayule  rubber  can  be  successfully  grown  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  the  V^estern  and  Southern  States,  which  are  not 
now  producing  crops  or  producing  surpluses  that  are  one  of  our 
greatest  problems.  This  would  put  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  to  work  in  these  States,  planting,  harvesting,  and  milling 
this  rubber  and  more  thousands  In  other  States  manufacturing  the 
plantmg.  harvesting,  and  mlllmg  machinery  which  would  have  to 
be  specially  built. 

Oviayule  rubber  Is  grown  from  seed.  The  seeds  are  planted  in 
a  nursery  for  1  year,  then  set  out  In  rows  like  com.  l"he  planU 
Immediately  become  a  source  of  rubber,  but  the  most  efficient  time 
for  harvesting  them  Is  at  the  end  of  4  years.  They  will  continue 
to  grow  for  30  years  or  more,  thereby  paying  more  than  their  own 
storage  costs  and  being  available  when  most  needed,  and  that  part 
produced  by  the  Government  only  used  In  an  emergency.  Guayule 
Iw  a  bush  about  aVi  feet  at  4  years,  and  is  harvested  by  plowing 
It  up.  The  rubber  Is  extracted  by  grlndmg  In  a  pebble  mill  under 
wuter;  the  rubber,  being  lighter,  floats  off.  Tree  rubber  In  the 
Orient  Is  haurvested  by  tapping  each  day  by  hand,  or  1.400 
hand  processes  against  1  with  guayule,  and  that  with  machinery. 
An  acre  of  guayule  produces  about  the  same  amount  of  rubber 
as  an  acre  of  tree  rubber  In  about  the  same  period.  There  have 
been  6.000  acres  planted  In  the  Salinas  VaUey.  and  In  all  there 
has  been  manufactured  over  200.000,000  pounds  of  guayule  rubt>er 
in  the  factories  at  Salinas  and  those  In  Mexico.  Bush  rubber  la 
the  same  as  tree  rubber,  except  that  It  usxuOly  Is  fresher,  thers- 
foro  brings  a  premium.  Bush  rubber  can  be  produced  in  this 
country  in  competition  with  tree  rubber,  and  at  a  profit  at  tha 
present  prices,  but  the  Aosrlcan  farmsr  hataa  to  tak«  a  ebanoa 
on  th«  price  4  rears  henc« 

Tha  nursery  is  looaUd  at  faluias  and  la  tqulppad  to  ralaa  sMdliagi 
fer  tiiotiaanda  of  aoras.    Wbjr  aot  apaad  a  law  ot  Um  bUUofia  bamg 
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spent  for  defens-  this  way.  thereby  helping  the  farmer,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  factory  worSicr,  and  protecting  the  automobile  owner 
from  an  enormous  tire  price?  Remember,  it  takes  4  years.  Why 
wait  until  we  are  In  a  Jam?  ^ 

Yours  very  truly, 

PxKD  S    McCaboar. 
I  Secretary.  Salinas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Interstate  Chain  Stores  a  Menace  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Welfare  of  the  People,  and  Will  De- 
stroy Newspapers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  popular 
magazines  in  America  has  carried  several  articles  favoring 
the  interstate  chain  stores  and  particularly  a  great  boost  in 
a  long  special  article  for  the  Hfutford  Bros.,  owners  of 
the  Great  Atlantic  L  Pacific  Tea  Co.  This  publication  is 
now  preparing  another  great  boost  for  another  large  inter- 
state chain-store  concern.  Recently  a  representative  of 
individually  owned  stores — Independent  merchants— asked  a 
representative  of  this  popular  magazine  why  the  inde- 
pendents could  never  get  anything  published  that  was  favor- 
able to  them  when  they  had  often  requested  it  and  had 
furnished  information  in  which  the  public  would  be  inter- 
ested. This  representative  frankly  conXessed  that  tlie  inde- 
pendents did  not  advertise  with  them  and  the  interstate 
chains  did;  therefore,  they  felt  obligated  to  help  the  chains 
because  they  were  good  customers  and  felt  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  help  the  independents. 

If  a  few  large  concerns  can  get  control  of  retail  distribu- 
tion, they  can  carry  their  weekly  advertisements,  even  in- 
cluding prices  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier's,  and 
other  popular  magazines  instead  of  the  local  papers.  They 
will  not  have  to  sell  below  cost  then  to  squeeze  out  competi- 
tors and  their  prices  can  be  the  same.  They  will  certainly 
carry  plenty  of  advertising  in  the  large  magazines  to  build 
up  goodwill,  but  will  they  patronize  the  local  newspapers? 
Any  system  that  causes  foreign  ownership  of  local  business 
will  eventually  destroy  the  local  newspaper. 

THE   193  7  AMTRICAN  FEDZaiATION  OF  UkBOB  REPORT  AGAINST  CHAIN  STORES 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Denver,  Colo.,  Octo- 
ber 4  to  15.  Inclusive.  1937.  asked  for  a  Senate  Investigation 
of  chains  and  unanimously  endorsed  the  following  statement 
in  a  resolution: 

It  Is  an  Intolerable  situation  when  highly  organized  chain  systems 
can  hammer  down  prices  all  over  the  Nation  and  then  force  m:\nu- 
facturcrs  to  make  shoes  at  these  prices  or  go  out  of  business  This 
condition  leads  to  steady  demands  upon  the  workers  for  wage  cuts, 
and,  with  living  costs  steadily  rising,  wage  cuts  are  impossible! 
Wage  earner  and  manufacturer  alike  are  dicUted  to  by  highly  organ- 
ized selling  groups  who  deliberately  fix  prices  for  the  whole  country. 
The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  appeals  to  the  organized  trade- 
union  movement  lor  support.  The  very  existence  of  entire  com- 
munities is  at  stake,  and  the  shoe  Industry  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
mere  appendage  to  a  few  small  groups  who  control  prices  throughout 
the  United  States  and  who  manipulate  those  prices  for  their  own 
profit  and  with  absolute  disregard  for  human  welfare  or  social 
Justice. 

THE  193  2  AMET-ICAN  rTDClATION  OF  LABOS  REPORT  AGAINST  CHAIN  STORIS 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  November  21  to  December  2, 
Inclusive,  1932,  imanlmously  endorsed  a  resolution,  which 
contained  the  following: 

Whcreaa  the  rp-owth  of  the«e  chaln-ttore  companlM.  both  nnnn- 
elally  ai-,d  In  ntimber  of  unite  operated,  have  shown  remarkable 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whrreas  It  U  our  lhoup,ht  that  the  present  economic  deprpnelon 
is  due  In  part  to  consolidatlonf,  amalgamationa,  and  the  creation 
of  some  mammoth  omatilaiatloiu  of  ctuUn-atora  eotapaiilM  new 
operating  iti  this  country;  an4 
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Whereas  the  laboring  classes  of  the  United  Statct  derive  no  bene- 
fit whatsoever  from  some  mammoth  combinations:  Tlierefore  be  It 
••••••• 

A.  r.  or  L.  DID  HOT  CONDEMN  OCTl  BILl. 

In  October  1938  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had 
a  convention  at  Hcuston.  Tex.  One  morning  a  headline  arti- 
cle appeared  on  the  front  page  of  practically  all  of  the  news- 
papers in  this  coimtry  u>  the  effect  that  this  great  organiza- 
tion had  condemned  the  so-called  Patman  anti-chain-store 
biU.  This  article  purported  to  give  several  paragraphs  of  a 
resolution  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  passed  at  this 
convention  condemning  this  proposed  legislation. 

This  purported  resolution  was  presented  to  different  labor 
organizations  all  over  the  country  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  pass  similar  resolutions,  and  in  many  cases  they  did.  the 
efforts  of  the  interstate  chains  being  successful. 

The  truth  is  no  such  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  at  Houston,  Tex.,  in  1938,  nor  any 
resolution  condemning  this  bUl.  This  false  claim  has  been 
exposed,  yet  I  have  never  seen  the  correction  carried  in  one 
newspaper  in  America,  although  it  has  been  fully  carried  In 
the  Congressional  Record  at  different  times.  This  is  exhibit 
No.  1  of  the  influence  of  fourteen  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
The  truth  is  the  interstate  chain  representatives  went  so 
far  in  their  efforts  to  use  money  to  influence  this  great 
organization  that  a  real  scandal  will  probably  be  exposed 
before  many  moons.  It  is  a  compliment  to  the  loyal,  alert 
representatives  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  that  they  did  not  permit 
their  organization  to  be  so  used. 

DECEnrUL   PEOPAGANDA 

The  owners  of  large  interstate  chain  stores  caused  to  be 
organized  the  National  Consumers'  Tax  Commission  of  Chi- 
cago. 111.  It  is  supported  by  the  large  fortunes  of  a  few  very 
wealthy  men.  who  made  their  money  destroying  community 
life.  The  object  is  to  hire  prominent  women  over  the  coun- 
try to  be  a  'front-  for  the  interstate,  absentee-owned  chain 
stores,  and  carry  on  a  deceitful  and  misleading  light  in  their 
behalf.  Many  prominent  women  have  become  victims  of  this 
treacherous  and  sordid  conspiracy.  Information  is  now  in 
my  possession  which  indicates  enormous  sums  of  money  have 
been  spent  in  organizing  these  associations  locally.  I  was 
astounded  to  learn  that  many  prominent  women,  who  have 
held  responsible  positions  with  different  women's  organiza- 
tions, have  accepted  huge  sums  from  the  owners  of  giant 
monopolies  in  return  for  the  use  of  their  names,  which  car- 
ries with  it  their  prestige  and  standing,  in  behalf  of  those 
who  are  working  against  the  interest  of  the  plain  people 
of  this  country  and  who  would  deny  to  the  very  children  of 
these  misled  mothers  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  in  life. 
I  am  receiving  information  from  all  over  the  Nation  about 
the  activities  of  this  association,  and  I  hope  people  continue 
to  send  me  this  information. 

Deceitful  propaganda  is  very  damaging  to  the  intere^'t  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  should 
be  exposed  at  every  opportunity.  As  further  evidence  of  de- 
ceitful and  misleading  propaganda  that  is  being  published  by 
the  Interstate  chains  through  their  100-perccnt-owned  insti- 
tute of  distribution  should  be  mentioned  the  stand  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  on  this  bill. 

Chain-store  propagandists  are  stiil  making  the  false  claim 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  condemned  our  bill 
H.  R.  1. 

VIODEXN  LOBBT 

Do  any  of  you  recall  the  power  lobby?  Well,  the  power 
lobby  was  amateurish  compared  to  this  modern,  streamlined, 
absentee-ov.nership  lobby.  It  is  backed  by  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  It  Is  spending  huge  sums  of  money  each  month  in 
the  effort  to  Influence  Members  of  Congress. 

Money  can  hire  brains  and  this  lobby,  having  plenty  of 
money,  ha«  obtained  the  best  brains  and  the  services  of  the 
most  Influential  people  money  can  buy.    Today  Washington 

Is  flooded  with  all  kinds  of  "legislative  consultants 

and  others,  who  claim  to  know  how  to  get  things  printed  in 
th«  newspapori  and  how,  throtigh  artful  m«lhod«,  to  lnflu«no« 


I 
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fltiM  tha  prtaant  nafotlatloiM  bagaa  tbay  have  arotiaad  tiM 
boMUUy  of  tha  Attontlo  itataa  tbippfn  AdHcorr  Board  and  a  docan 


••eondlr,  tha  Oorfnunant  agraM  for  39  jmn  tliat  "It  wtSl  not. 
for  tb«  ptirpoM  of  indtieing  or  aiding  ttoa  araetion  or  oparatlon  ai 

an*  mHnrm  atatlAn   enmnarahU   tn   kind   With   tha   OOmDanv'S  SDOre 
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th*"  M«mbrf»  of  Conftrnt.  Thtnt  lobbyUU  proiem  rwt  per- 
mm\  mnwncf  »n<l  I  might  ad4  that  with  my  Introduction  of 
liif  K  d  raJ  ch»m  utore  tax  bill,  many  lobbyUt  ilavei  of  th« 
njonry  tuAbler*  have  enjoyed  stcudy  employ mimt. 

ti/re  u  anottier  UliutnUion  of  ctuln-store  pressure  meth- 
ods: 

Away  from  Washlnctan.  and  throughout  the  Interior  of  our 
land,  the  interstate  chains  have  compelled  store  managers 
to  deliver  s'.'ts  of  eight  form  letters  to  c'jstomers.  They  try 
to  ptrsuadc  customers,  through  the  use  of  incorrect  data,  to 
write  letters  to  Congressmen,  urging  them  to  oppose  the  Fed- 
eral chain  store  tax  bllL 

These  letters  are  written  on  stationery  supplied  gratis  by 
the  Interstate  chains.  When  written  they  are  turned  in.  un- 
sealed, to  local  chain-store  oflttces.  After  examination  by 
chain  offlclala,  the  letters  are  scaled,  stamped,  and  mailed  to 
Washington. 

I  admit  that  this  Is  attention-getting  propaganda.  But  I 
believe  that  the  average  Member  of  Congress  gives  more  seri- 
ous consideration  to  one  uninspired  letter  from  a  good  mother 
or  father,  with  the  vision  to  see  local  opportimities  and  local 
privilege's  slipping  away  from  their  children  and  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  rich  money  masters  of  Wall  Street,  than  he 
gives  to  a  hundred  chain -inspired  letters. 

Tiiey  are  also  commencing  a  pressure  campaign  by  tele- 
graph. 

WHAT   ATTO«NrT   CZTTXftAI.   MUKPHt    SAID   ABOtTT   INDEPENDSNT   BtTSINISS 

Attorney  General  Frank  Murphy,  who  was  recently  sworn 
in  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  this  Nation,  made 
this  statement  about  the  necessity  of  preserving  independent 
business: 

Trxists  and  monopolies  In  America  have  been  fostered  and 
promoted  In  the  ijast  by  the  Fedpml  Government  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  virtually  have  wiped  out  the  small  Independent 
busine.^s  man.  We  must  reatore  this  Independent  business  nwn 
or  we  will  tw  a  nation  of  corporation  peons  In   another   decade. 

The  day  is  already  here  when  a  boy  graduating  from  college 
ean  seek  a  career  only  In  some  monopolistic  enterprise  If  he 
has  any  bops   whatever   of  achieving   comparative   success. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  of  making  Jokes  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  corner  grocer. 

BZAJUMGS 

H.  R.  1.  a  bill  to  regulate  selfishness  and  restrain  greed 
by  distributing  privileges  and  opportunities  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  commencmg  March  27.  1940. 


The  1940  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  IIASSACHI'SXTTS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne$dav.  March  13.  1940 


IMTTKR   num   A   OOWgiii'UBWi 


Mr.  TTUEAX>WAY.  Mr.  Bpemker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record.  X  incltide  the  foUowlng 
letter  received  by  me  recently  from  a  distingtiished  eon- 
•titucnt: 

llAWil  7.  IMO. 

DBAS  Atum :  "nils  is  a  llttie  of  what  I  eooalder  food  advlot.  al- 
thouch  I  do  not  iMUave  you  OMd  it. 

NotbiBf  that  bM  bappsnod  during  s  number  of  b«wnd«rlnf  Ifew 
D«al  yeva  baa  MotiMd  so  mueb  bestUtty  antong  tb«  people  around 
here  as  tb«  "prying  quMUaos"  tbat  m«  pirpc— d  In  tbs  IMO  eanaua 
SrnaUNr  Tonv  baa  meda  outfiy  a  frtaod  for  blnuwlf .  In  my  bumbls 
opinion  (and  among  tbam  paopla  wbo  naver  beard  of  lilm.  both 
Skpublteana  and  Pwnocrata)  atmply  by  kaaptng  after  tbts  (oollah- 
neae  tbat  ttaey  propoM,  and  apparaatly  there  is  a  good  ebanoe  tbat 
this  may  be  iwnoeed  by  OongreM.  If  this  ooomb  up  in  the  Bouse, 
or  tf  foa  fBt  a  ebanoe  to  "■pout"  about  it  I  believe  tbla  repreeenu 
•a  excellent  aoundingboard.  and  the  aurprlilng  thing  to  me  Is  tbat 
Boet  of  the  "mnewldng''  eomea  from  people  m  the  middle  tneome 
kracfcete  and  lower,  and  wbo  may  have  a  mortgage  oa  their  homes 


(Of  poMlbly  rtiare  their  prtvlee),  even  m  you  and  I,  end  who  eon- 

elder  that  W§  nobodfi  I burtnaae  ,^„^^i^ 

The  factor  that  I  think  is  partlculwly  bad  is  that  (^omatlen 

gathered  Ilk*  thl»  In  a  town  Uk*  ,  or  In  fact  any  of  tbem  m 

your  dlatnct,  by  etrictly  potlticai  employee*  working  tinder  a  ibort 
appointment,  to  pretty  eure  to  become  puWlc  knowledge  In  almost 
no  time.  And  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  much  eaid  about  it 
U  proof  that  the  "keyhole  peepera"  and  etreet-comer  goeelpe  are 
Jujt  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  at  thla  Information  tooth  and  nail. 
Bven  If  you  loM.  I  believe  thU  deeerraa  a  few  rapler-Uke  tbrusU 
from  you.  although  you  are  a  much  better  Judge  of  what  you  abould 
or  should  not  do  than  any  rank  outsider  like  myself.  I  do  know 
that  more  people  have  crabbed  to  me  about  this  than  anything  that 
haa  happened  for  year*  and  I  believe  probably  the  New  Dealers 
already  know  thia  and  have  perhaps  already  put  her  in  reverse  Juat 
as  they  always  do  when  they  stumble  into  a  hornet's  nest. 


The  Proposed  St  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  Waterway 

Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  13.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  JANUARY  22.   1940 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  daily 
there  are  articles  appearing  in  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence-Great 
Lakes  waterway  treaty.  The  following  statement  was  taken 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  January  22,  1940: 

Canaomns  ARHrvi  PCS  Skawat  Talks — Holi.,  in  Wtvcomt.  Con- 
TXASTS  "CoKSTKDcnvx"  PaojBCT  WrrH  Othie  Worij)  Acrrvrms — ■ 
Prospects  of  Pact  Gain — DoMiKrioN  Moaa  Rxciipttvk,  but  thi 
AriinjpK  OF  CoNGRXss  Remains  in  Doubt 

Washtwutow.  January  21. — "In  a  world  In  which  so  much  of  In- 
ternational relations  arise  out  of  unhapplnesa  It  Is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  take  up  a  project  which  Is  constructive."  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  declared  tonight  In  a  statement  welcoming  a  Canadian  delega- 
tion here  to  continue  negotiations  for  a  new  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
treaty. 

The  Canadian  delegation  la  composed  of  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs:  T.  H.  Hogg,  chairman  cf 
the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission,  who  will  represent  On- 
tario's interest  In  the  power  feature  of  the  seaway;  and  J.  E.  Read. 
Guy  A.  Lindsay,  and  Olivier  Lefebvre  from  the  Departments  of 
External  Affairs  and  Resources. 

The  group  conferred  in  Ottawa  2  weeks  ago  with  a  United 
States  delegation  headed  by  Adolph  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

In  the  conversations  to  be  resumed  here  tomorrow  the  Unanclng 
of  the  project  may  be  the  main  subject. 

cahaoxan  chakcks  aaicHTm 

The  arrival  of  the  Canadian  delegation  for  formal  dlscuaslons 
meana  tbat  tmth  governments  believe  that,  after  lying  dormant  for 
7  years,  the  St.  Lawrence  project  Is  politically  npe  for  revival.  The 
chances  of  approval  In  Canada  are  now  brighter  than  they  have 
been  for  a  decade. 

Ontario  nceda.  or  will  soon  need,  a  large  part  of  the  1.000.000 
additional  horsepower  that  would  become  available  to  her  under 
the  power  feature  of  the  plan  and.  eonaeqtiently.  Premier  Mitchell 
Hepoum.  ol  Ontario,  has  dropped  his  Tlfforotis  oppoattlon. 

9Mb«e  shipping  men  stUl  dislike  the  proapeet  of  dtsplaotment  of 
Qttebee  Olty  and  Montreal  as  inland  ocean  ports  try  Great  Lakes 
eitlM  fucb  M  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  and  QtulMC  power 
magnatas  would  prefer  to  eontlnue  sellinc  their  sttrplus  current 
to  the  Ontario  Mydro-lleetrtai  Commission. 

But  Premier  DuplMMU.  of  Quebec,  wbo  was  a  political  enemy  of 
Prune  Mlnlstar  Mackenzie  King,  has  been  succeeded  in  ofioe  by 
Adelard  Godbout.  who  owes  his  victory  largely  to  the  Intervention 
of  tb«  fMeral  Oo«<smment  Ui  the  Quebec  elections.  If  Mr.  Mack- 
ensia  King  really  wanu  the  St,  Lawrence  seaway  there  la  llttia 
doubt  that  be  ean  have  It, 

The  desire  of  American  waterway  engineers  for  a  on«-etage 
rather  than  two-stage  development  of  tlM  seaway  haa  been  met 
by  tbe  Canadians,  partly  because  It  wUl  reduce  the  coat  of  the 
projcet  to  Ontario,  which  would  oontributa  toward  It  in  return 
for  the  power  to  be  received. 

ooiroaaa  krmvxm  nv  noumr 
What  will  happen  to  the  project  in  Congreas  remains  problemat- 
leal.    An  attempt  Is  being  made  in  the  preaent  negotiations  to 
propitiate  Chicago  in  the  matter  of  diversion  of  Great  Lakes  water 
into  the  Klaalislppi  through  the  Chicago  draiziage  fftppj 
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tifiee  tbe  preaent  negotlatlone  begvi  they  have  aroused  the 
lM*tlUt7  of  the  Attontte  itates  thippfn  AdHcorr  Board  and  a  doien 
ottMT  organlxatums  These  groupt  taavg  dlaeuatMl  pUns  u>  block 
the  project,  while  deferment  of  the  nefotlatlons  waa  reqtieeted  by 
Sepresenutlve  Mastw  J.  Ksvuvt,  of  Mew  York,  pending  an  in- 
rsettgatlon  by  the  House  Interetat*  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Conmittae. 

Mr.  Hull's  sutement  tonight  waa  ae  f^lowe: 

•^e  are  glad   to  welcome  Dr.  Bkelton.  the  Under  Becretary  of 

'  Bute  for  External  Affairs  of  Canada,  and  hU  colleagues,  who  have 

come  to  Washington  for  the  purpoee  of  continuing  negotiations  for 

a  new  treaty  providing  for  tbe  d*v-:lopment  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

River  and  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

"Both  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been  Interested  in  this 
development  for  many  years.  The  treaty  which  was  negotiated 
covering  this  subject  in  1932  met  with  certain  objections;  and  as  a 
result,  both  the  Canadian  Government  and  ourselves  decided  to 
reopen  the  negotiations  on  a  new  basis,  looking  toward  the  con- 
cltision  of  a  new  treaty  deaUng  with  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Basin  as  a  whole. 

"In  a  world  in  which  so  much  of  International  relations  arise 
out  of  unhappiness.  It  Is  graUfylng  to  be  able  to  take  up  a  project 
which  is  constructive,  and  whose  object  Is  to  improve  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  peoples  of  both  countxlea." 

In  my  opinion.  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  at  this  time  with  a  country  now  in  a 
state  of  war.  

American  Fishermen  Fight  Customs  Ruling  Allow- 
ing Entry  of  "Duty-Free**  Newfoundland  Fish 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAmx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1940 


BRIEP  OP  THE  ATLANTIC  PTSHKH.MKWS  UNION 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recou,  I  include  the  following 
brief  submitted  by  Patrick  McHugh,  of  Boston,  Mass..  on 
behalf  of  the  Atlantic  Fishermen's  Union,  Local  No.  21455, 
before  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Washington,  D.  C 
relative  to  Treasury  Decision  No.  49682: 

How  AMzaicAiv  Labob  a  ArrscTSD 

Much  haa  been  said  about  provlalooa  In  the  General  Swfoods 
CorporaUon  Agreement  No.  49  relathig  to  employment  of  Newfound- 
landers in  preference  to  American  labor.  

We  tatroduce  Into  the  recorda  herewith  tbe  exact  wording  of  the 
employment  clauses,  as  foUows:  ^.      ^  _.*,     «    «♦ 

"8  With  respect  to  the  employmant  ol  Newfoundland  dtlzena  at 
the  shore  stations  and  Ui  the  boats  and  VMseU  of  the  company : 

"(a)  That,  to  the  extent  that  tha  same  are  reaaonably  available, 
only  Newfoundland  cltlzena  realdant  at  tha  time  In  Newfoundland 
shall  be  employed  In  tha  companya  sbora  stations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ths  managerial  and  supanrlaonr  «•«•  ^^*^"*^.,,  -„.,i-ui- 

"(b)  That,  to  tha  extent  that  tha  aama  ara  reaaonably  available, 
only  Newfoundland  cltlaens  rssldant  at  tha  tlms  In  Newfoundland 
sbiai  ba  amploysd  by  tha  company  in  Ma  boaU  or  ▼«•<»»•  «|«H«lin 
flsbinc  out  of  Newfoundland  or  to  carrying  mnvhandlss  ^'o™  N«y" 
fouadland  to  tha  Unltad  BUtaa  of  Amarlca  or  elstwbara.  with  tha 
««japtlcn  of  such  ofltotra  or  m«ab«»  <rf  tha  «»ws  as  may  b^ 
by  tha  Uwf  of  tha  country  of  rsflatiy  to  ba  eltiaans  theraof . " 

Thus  wa  hava  an  Amarloan  llah«y  prpjaet  In  which  Wewfouhdland 
mldant  cltiaans  art  amployad.  and.  of  ooursa.  in  which  no  Unitsd 
MaUMi  flsbaraMn  tmd  applT  Tht  wboU  tftair  la  so  absurd,  so  rldlc- 
SSuTtfcltltwould  b«  <5mlo  wsra  It  Dot  lor  tha  fact  that  (U  carried 
through)  It  eartalDly  might  maan  m  tlma  tha  wiping  out  cf 
thouaanda  of  American  loba.  ^    ^.  »..•«> 

B<ifort  thla  "self-wacted  Uw"  knows  m  tha  Treasury  Dacis lotj  No, 
40683  want  into  affect  in  August  of  1938.  foreigner,  could  tnercJy  ba 
•mployad  In  tha  craw  of  an  Amarlean  yaasal.  Undar  the  djcuion, 
thas*  forslgnars  may  now  ba  emplorad  to  ths  shore  Nation  becatisa 
tt  la  part  oTan  Amarlcsn  iUhtry,  althoufh  it  may  simply  ba  »«Mad  tT^ 
tha  shipowner  or  master.  And.  worst  still,  ths  foreigners  In  thla 
cast  have  elbowed  tha  Americans  right  out  of  tbt  plcturt. 

IS  TKZXS  A  MOIfOrOLTf 

Advocatca  of  the  Newfoundland  daal  indignantly  object  to  our 
assertions  and  those  of  men  Uke  Congressman  B»«v/stx«  that  tbu 
act.  No.  49,  in  effect  conveys  a  vlrttud  monopoly  upon  General  »e»- 
foods  due  to  selection  of  the  site  of  La  PoUe. 

First  of  all.  of  course,  there  la  the  agreement  that  there  wUl  be  no 
financial  help  from  the  Government  ot  Newfovmdland  to  any  other 
postlhle  American  oompotltor  for  S  fean. 


•soondly,  the  Oovemmtnt  agrees  for  39  years  that  "it  will  not. 
for  ths  purpoee  of  inducing  or  aiding  the  ereetton  or  operation  at 
any  ihort  eutton  eomptrable  in  kind  with  the  oompany't  Kbort 
tutlon  within  a  radius  of  IS  mtlas  therefrom.  •  •  •  give  to 
any  person.  Arm,  or  corporation  any  flnanclal  assutance.  or  any 
concession  of  any  kind     •     •     •," 

This  clause  has  a  neat  little  Joker  burted  deeply.  Only  thoae  who 
know  something  of  the  treaty  coast  of  Newfoundland  rtflJIse  wtuit 
this  tnck  promise  really  means,  •  •  •  and  our  American  flaber- 
men  know  tbat  coast. 

In  his  extensive  analysis  of  the  Newfoundland  deal.  Congressman 
BRtwsTER  sized  up  La  Poile  as  "the  only  decent  ice-free  harbor  on 
the  coast."  _^ 

As  to  La  PoUe,  the  Hydrographlc  OfSce  declares  that  this  hart)or 
rarely  has  ice  fields,  and  in  fact  navigation  has  not  t>een  impeded 
more  than  half  a  dozen  spring  seasons  during  the  past  BO  ye»" 

Are  the  other  baj-s  equally  fine?  In  the  case  of  Cinq  Oerf  Bay, 
"the  only  anchorage  Is  available  for  small  vessels." 

In  the  case  of  Couteau  Bay,  "the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  almost 
blocked  by  isleU  and  rocks." 

As  for  Barasway  Bay,  "foul  ground  makes  the  bay  useless  aa  an 

anchorage." 

This  leaves  only  one  possible  available  competing  bay,  that  ox 
Connolre  Bay,  the  second  best  hartjor  along  the  coast.  This  la 
around  16  or  18  miles  from  the  La  Polle  area,  and  perhaps  may  Jiist 
come  within  that  prescribed  Government  "no  aid"  limit  of  18  miles. 
In  any  event,  this  bay  is  In  no  way  to  be  compared  to  the  fine  Ice- 
free  harbor  of  La  Polle. 

However,  the  physical  aspect  of  the  various  harbors  Is  only  one 
factor  pointing  to  this  alleged  monopoly  for  one  American  company. 
Recently  J.  H.  Gorvln.  the  new  Conunissloner  for  Natural  Resources, 
said  that  "anyone  who  wants  to  operate  without  Government 
assistance  within  these  areas  Is  quite  free  to  do  so." 

This  seemingly  plausible  statement  was  exploded  last  December  8. 
1939,  by  H.  A.  Winter,  writing  In  the  Evening  Telegram  In  St.  Jobna, 
Newfoundland,  as  follows: 

"He  does  not  say  "under  the  1818  treaty*  but  that  term  Is  neces- 
sarily implied.  Obviously,  also,  it  refers  to  Americans.  Read  In 
this  way  the  statement  Is  quite  false.  No  other  American  concern 
Is  free  to  do  so.  If  It  Is  meant  as  an  invitation,  anyone  accepting 
It  might  operate  without  Government  financial  assistance,  but  ho 
could  not  operate  without  Newfoundland  legislation  enabling  him 
to  own  land  and  do  other  things.  And  no  one  would  be  msana 
enough  to  attempt  it." 

OTHKB   FORMS  OT   MOWOPOLT 

No  amotmt  of  argument  that  there  l»  technically  no  monopoly 
for  General  Seafoods  in  Newfoundland  can  explain  away  the  fact 
that  thla  company  has  several  advantages  which  no  other  concern 
can  obtain,  at  least  not  for  years.     Some  of  theee  might  be  listed 

1  They  start  off  with  a  cash  advance  of  »200,000:  If  this  had  to 
be  raised  by  another  American  concern  there  would  be  a  bond 
Issue,  costing  at  least  6  percent  Interest,  and  also  an  annual 
depreciation  of  5  percent  to  be  charged  off.  General  Seafoods  haa 
the  money  and  repays  gradually,  and  free  of  interest. 

2.  Piers  and  wharves  are  to  be  constructed  for  them,  according 
to  former  Commissioner  Ewbank.  ^ 

3   Nominal  rental  of  only  »100  will  be  paid  yearly  for  first  2  yeara. 

4.  If  leaae  runs  for  full  22  years,  General  Seafoods  will  then  own 
outright  the  big  plant. 

6    Many  customs  concessions  are  to  be  granted. 

6.  Exemptions  are  promised  on  Immigration  laws  to  permit  com- 
pany experts  to  enter  country.  .  ^^     ^       ^     ..    ,  _^  *».-* 

We  submit  that  H.  A.  Winter  was  right  when  he  declared  that 
"no  one  would  be  Insane  enough  to  attempt"  to  compete  with 
General  Seafoods  on  the  treaty  coaat. 

trirrrxD  btatbs  TXAWUBaa  to  icxwrotncDLAjn) 

Prom  the  worda  <rf  Clarence  Prancla,  president  of  the  General 
y^xxls  Co.,  parent  concern  of  General  Seafooda  Corporation,  we  have 
tbe  definite  sutement  that  the  company  "will  transfer  several  of 
our  trawlers  to  that  coast  (Newfoundland),  where  the  fish. live  la 
great  abundance." 

BlOirr  MOMTMS  AfCXAO  OT  TIUM 

Xn  May  of  laat  year  Preeident  Clarence  Prancla,  of  the  Oescral 
Poods  Co .  informal  his  stipervlsory  force  that  "we  have  )«•««»«*?<»• 
fishing  contract  with  the  Oovemment  of  Newfoundland,  A  buUdtog 
wUl  be  constructed  for  cleaning  and  freealng  fish,"  

This  reveals  that  the  deal  was  cloeed  secretly  for  at  iMst  8  month* 
before  It  was  made  pubUc.  or  rather  before  It  waa  PH^^^^*^^' 
Not  until  tbe  following  December  0  did  *»»•  0««f»^  *!!i°22!L^ 
poration  Act  no.  49  become  a  law  as  "enactMl  by  the  Oovemor,  by 
and  with  ttJt  advlet  of  the  oommlaslon  of  government,  

We  want  this  In  the  record  to  prove  conclusively  ttiat  Treaainy 
DecUlon  No.  40883  waa  written,  to  a  large  eitent.  because  the 
General  Seafooda  had  wanted  It  written,  to  make  legal  their  aa  yet 
unrevealed  deal  with  the  Newfoundland  Oovemment, 
RXOAamwo  roaaisLc  trwrrro  STATia  uonoroLW 

Both  the  Maasacbusetts  State  Poderatlon  of  Labor  and  the  At. 
lantic  Fishermen's  Union  which  I  here  represent,  have  •dopUjd 
resolutions  calling  for  tovestlgatlon  of  ths  fishing  Industry  of  New 
England  for  alleged  improper  practices,  ^^^^J^^tZ^^t^J!^ 
of  antitrust  laws.  The  Customs  Department  might  **"  obtain  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  some  information  upon  tbe  qu<»"<^ 
ThU  move  of  the  company  to  Newfoundland  may  P^^^^P*  **  ^^?? 
it  evading  posalWe  proe^tion  under  the  Sherman  and  CUyton 
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Uw.  Ocneral  SMitooda  to  wld  to  do  KiaM  »<»'«»'*0  pojmdii  o< 
ftob  buctncM  at  tb«  Boston  Mh  pter  annuaUjr.  or  •tknst  05  toW 
pcrosnt.  which  u  cUOnMd  by  th*  union  to  be  •  proportion  in  eactm 
of  poMlble  l«g»I  llm:u. 

MO  mwumm  torn  tmim  wttem  nsKOuaif 


W«  flsbcnnuft  ar*  •tamaUy  »r»t«ful  to  CoDgrsanaan 
for  on*  spwua  section  o£  hie  ipeech,  thet  In  whldi  be  told  how 
lmn*-»cmle  dnendal  belp  le  given  to  Cena<1l*n  flabennen  In  con- 
treat  to  practlaUly  none  for  Americans  by  our  OowmrBent. 

We  aoree  with  Mr.  BBBWKtai  tbet  It  to  no  wonder  ttut  American 
flah  companlee  move  to  Caned*  and  Newfoundland.  We  want  to 
introduce  into  thla  record  hla  thought-provoking  analyala  o<  the 
wKleepr<«d  type  of  flnAnclal  help  which  Canada  fivee  to  its  tiBlgfi^: 
men  in  contrast  to  nothlnf  by  the  United  8tate«  lor  Us  American 
flPhenoMo.    AU  we  aeem  io  |«i  k  *n)elp"  like  thto  Treasury  Decision 

No   4968a. 

Bere  are  the  detalla  of  the  Canadian  financial  aid  to  flahermen. 
aa  t*ken  direcUy  from  the  Brewster  speech:  w^^,_ 

-The  XXoninion  of  Canada  aids  its  fishermen  by  direct  subeldiee. 
Pvom  the  ninth  annual  report  at  their  department  of  flaheriee  for 
1938-39.  page  12.  it  to  stated  that  in  that  year  total  cash  payments 
of  MTlJOg.JO  w«re  made  to  eastern  Canadian  fishermen  to  replace 
gear  which  had  been  destroyed  by  storms.  The  Dominion  paid 
9368.443.57.  the  Provlncee  of  Nora  ScotlA.  New  Brunswick.  Prince 
■dward  T«»«~<.  and  Quebec  paid  the  rest. 


WOT  FOa  KTW  sirauufD 

"No  one  haa  heard  of  payments  to  New  Sogland  fli^ermen  for 
gear  damaged  In  the  hiirrlcane  of  1938.  In  the  same  year — re- 
port, pages  15-16 — cash  bounties  paid  to  fishermen  in  the  Marl- 
Ume  Provlncee  by  the  Dominion  Oovemment  were  tl5ej952.70. 
The  sum  of  theee  direct  cash  subsidies  in  Canada  to  |«31.088.90. 
or  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  for  all  fish  caught  in  eastern  Canada. 
Including  bait,  herring,  and  everything.  This  to  equivalent  to 
three-tenths  cent  per  po\md  of  fUlcta.  Add  thto  to  the  total  bene- 
fits of  duty  conceesiona,  currency  depreciation,  direct  subsidy  for 
building  the  plant;  we  get  the  grand  total  of  139  cents  per  pound 
direct  advantage  Canadian  fishermen  now  have  over  New  England 
fUbermen.  worker*,  and  employers.  Ptohermen  in  tbe  Maritime 
Provinoea  also  received  loans  from  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of 
$388,43438." 

GBKBUL  BBATOOO'S  FIXlfCirAL  PUKKMB 

We  wish  to  place  upon  the  record  one  paragraph  from  the  140- 
page  printed  brief  which  was  filed  with  the  Customs  Department 
a  years  ago  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Issuance  of  Treasury  Decision 
No  49083.  The  paragrairfi.  on  page  84  of  their  brief,  reads  as 
follows: 

"The  principal  purpoee  of  the  operation  to,  of  ooorae.  the  pro- 
duction for  the  united  Otatee  market  of  certain  fish  products, 
prunarlly  packaged  qulck-froeen  fish  fillets.  The  enterprise  will 
be  of  doubtful  practicability  tmleas  the  products,  to  the  extent  they 
consist  of  fish  taken  by  the  applicant's  fishing  fleet  above  described, 
are  enUtled  to  entry  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty." 

These  fVank  admtoBlons  tn  the  abote  paragraph  refutes  those  per- 
eons  who  have  been  claiming  that  the  flah  would  go  to  Sngland 
and  thus  not  in  any  way  injure  oar  American  fisheries. 

rSOBLBC  OP  TKB  ORICPLOnnD 

We  now  have  npoD  our  hands  a  growing  problem  of  unemirtoyed 
fishermen.  In  Boston  and  Oloucester,  where  at  toast  aoo  such  vet- 
erans of  fishing  Asa«a  eanaoi  get  work.  Many  have  left  to  seek 
work  on  tike  WMt  eoaet— so  m»eb  so  that  we  have  received  oOdal 
eonununlcatlooa  from  unions  out  thare  advising  us  to  tell  our 
out-of -work  membafs  that  the  west  ooaat  cannot  abaorb  any  more. 
U  the  MewfouBdUnd  deai  puUs  seraral  of  Preaklent  Prmnoto'  trawtors 
out  of  Boston,  then  there  will  ba  many  more  qnemployed  among  our 
members. 


at  tha  fiaet  that  no  pubUe  hearingi  wen  held,  no  in- 
formation mt  to  poMlhU  oompeUton  amonff  the  Induitry,  aad 
no  attempt  mada  to  obtain  tha  vtowpolnt  of  the  fishermen,  it 
aaems  to  ua  that  there  ahoold  be  entered  on  thto  reoord  certain 
information  ralatuw  to  the  background  of  the  i4;>pUeatlon  at 
General  Baafooda  Ootporatlan. 
The  projaet  waa  In  ttM  early  stafaa  of  dlaeomloo  and  naffotla- 
.  _  ^  Wsrwfoundlanrt  .cttrlals.    On 

at  Bt.  John's, 
of  State  to  tha 


a  rsport  to  tha 


tioB  m  the  fan  of  1937. 

Deosmber  8,  1887.  the  United 

Newfoundland. 

•OKt  that  thli  projMt 

AeeordUV  to  Becretary  of  State  OordaU  BuU. 

*X>Dplae  of  tha  oonsul  fsncrall  report  were  lafeired  to  the 
intcceotod  ageaelea  of  thto  OovenuBent.  namely,  the  Tleesuiy 
Department,  tha  PepaHment  of  ^*'!"'— ■"■  (m  which  the  Bureau 
of  PtolMrtm  vaa  then  loeatad).  and  tha  Tita  Onromtortfrn." 

Mot  ooe  of  tha  three  d^artmanta  correapondad  with  any  Amer- 
lean  flah  eumiaius  which  obeloiMly  would  be  kaanly  dleturbad  by 
developmenta. 

Becretary  Bull,  tn  tha  Oowawmmi  Baooan  of  February  0. 
eontlnuea  with: 

Tha  trmmxrj  DqiartaMnt  stated  tn  aobaequant  eommunlea- 
ttoiM  that  p— «*nT«g  tha  receipt  of  further  infomatlon  from  the 
Tepraaantattvaa  of  the  Oenankl  Baatooda  Oarpotatton  and  from 
thto  (State)  Dapartment.  a  SaeMon  ntanttDf  tha  tariff  statue 
«f  produeta  naoltlat  fram  th*  opMatlona  of  tha  eorporatlon  waa 
hal^  ImM  In  abafMMa." 

nota  that  tte  Thsaeury  Department  says  that  the  dedskm  on 
«aty  tiae  waa  to  ba  held  In  aheyanea.  vntll  they 


had  more  information  from  the  State  Department  and  from  the 
applicant.  General  Seafood*.  The  desired  information  came  from 
the  two  moet  interested  parties  •  •  •  the  P^  ««,"»•  J^* 
part  (General  Seafood*)  and  the  party  of  the  aacond  P«t  (the  New- 
foundland Government).  The  last-named  party  gave  *J«  •<^<*** 
infonnatlon"  to  tb*  SUta  Daptrtmeat  cooful  g«oenl  la  Mewfouod- 

**lteantlme.  events  were  steadily  working  toward  their  logical 
oonduskm  in  Newfoundland.  Oommls^ooer  Kwbank  telto  y^». 
happened  after  the  oonsul  general  reported  Ixxpe^ember  «  iW". 
Ehrly  in  1988  and  untU  the  famous  TtmJMtf  udCitiOA  40683  waa 
imued  for  General  Seafoods,  t^ere  was  much  ''running  back  and 
tonbr  Iq  "the  United  States  customs  department. 

A  vivid  account  of  the  negotiations,  lasting  8  months,  to  given  by 
Commissioner  Bwbank.  as  follows: 

"Before  the  end  of  the  period  within  which  the  company  _waa 
to  inform  the  Govemment  whether  they  accepted  the  draft  agree- 
ment as  a  basto  for  a  formal  agreement,  they  informed  us  that  they 
considered  It  advisable  to  arrange  for  a  conference  in  Washington 
in  order  to  discuss  with  the  customs  authorities  certain  queetlona 
arising  out  of  the  United  States  customs  regulations  In  connection 
with  thto  scheme  and  asked  for  an  extension  of  60  days. 

"We  acceded  to  this  reqttest  on  the  understanding  that  both 
parties  remained  vmcommltted  to  the  agreement.  At  the  end  of 
May,  as  no  ruling  had  been  given  on  the  questions  raised,  we  agreed 
to  a  further  extension  of  60  days,  and  thereafter  no  further  exten- 
sion was  arranged. 

'Tt  was  not  till  August  27  that  we  were  officially  Informed  that 
the  Treastxry  Department  at  Washington  ruled  that  the  products 
resulting  from  the  processes  of  preservation  and  preparation  as 
described  by  the  company  at  the  shore  station  propoeed  to  be 
established  and  operated  by  it  in  Newfoundland  in  conjunction 
with  its  vessels  would  be  entitled  to  free  entry  as  the  products  of 
an  American  fishery." 

Note  that  Mr.  Bwbanks  remarks  "not  until  August  27" '  was  h© 
officially  notified  that  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  had 
ruled  that  the  products  to  be  processed  by  General  Seafoods  In 
Newfoundland  "wotild  be  entitled  to  free  entry  as  the  products  of 
an  American  fishery." 

Thto  notification  came,  not  before,  but  after  the  Treasxiry  deci- 
sion of  August  12,  1938.  had  been  promulgated.  Naturally  enough, 
the  Treasury  cotlld  notify  the  Newfoundland  Oovemment  that 
everything  was  all  right  to  go  ahead,  as  the  decUion  was  on  the 
books. 

We  now  glance  back  at  the  Comgbxssional  Record  of  February 
9  to  read  bow  Secretary  Hull  aajrs  that  on  Aug\ist  22.  1938.  the 
Department  of  State  was  advised  by  the  TVeasury  Department  as 
follows: 

"Thto  Dqtartment  (Treasury)  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
fish  taken  by  An^rlcan  vessels  owned  by  tbe  General  Seafoods  Co. 
and  prooeesed  in  Newfoiuidland  under  the  proposed  procedure  de- 
scribed by  representatives  of  that  omipany  will  be  entitled  to  free 
entry  as  products  of  an  American  fishery  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1790  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  •  •  •  Article  489 
of  the  Customs  Regulations  of  1937.  which  relates  to  products  of 
American  fisheries,  has  been  amended  to  accord  with  this  conclu- 
sion, and  the  General  Seafoods  Co.  has  been  advised  of  the  action 


DiacussioN  AND  AcazzicDrr 

On  page  127  of  the  May  25.  1038.  brief  of  General  Seafoods  "orally 
requested"  by  Chief  Counsel  William  R.  Johnson,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  to  found  the  revealing  paragraph: 

"The  matter  of  modifying  thoee  paragraphs  and  revising  Customs 
Form  S305  eould  probably  best  be  accomplished  after  discussion  and 
agreement  between  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  applicant,  with 
respect  to  the  records  to  be  kept  by  the  applicant's  treaty  coast 
ntjMng  Tssesls  and  shore  station.  Upon  the  basis  of  such  an  agree- 
ment the  necessary  entry  forms  cotild  be  worked  out." 

Thto  brief,  It  win  be  noted,  was  filed  May  25.  1938.  which  to 
dlfhtty  more  than  0  or  ID  weeks  before  Treasury  Decision  49683 
was  promulgated.  It  to  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  above-re- 
qneated  discusslcms  were  held.  Thus  the  American  fishermen's 
aflldavit  Form  No.  3295.  about  bringing  In  catches  of  fish  that  were 
American  in  all  respecta.  was  talked  about  and  found  to  be  neither 
"apprqprlato  or  workable  in  connection  with  the  entry  at  American 
porta  of  the  products  of  an  operation  such  as  the  applicant's  pro- 
posed operation  on  the  treaty  coaet." 

Neither  "appropriate  or  workable"  from  the  viewpoint  of  General 
Srafoodr.  that  is,  the  frank  attitude  of  the  applicant.  Nowhere 
do  we  find  in  that  brief  the  faintest  suggestion  that  the  parties 
most  vitally  concerned — the  fishermen  and  the  boat  owners  or 
dealers — should  have  anything  to  say  about  their  affidavits  being 
"workable." 

But  to  continue  the  examination  of  this  brief. 

On  page  126  of  the  General  Seafoods  brief  requested  by  Chief 
Counsel  Johnson,  of  the  United  States  Customs  Bureau.  Is  thto 
ftankly  stated  request: 

"The  substance  of  what  (the)  applicant  seeks  Is  a  ruling  that  the 
qtilck-froaen  fish  and  the  salted  and  cured  fish  produced  by  Ita 
propoeed  treaty-coast  operation  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty." 

Strangely  enough,  farther  down  on  thto  page  126  to  a  remark 
that  certain  suggested  amendments  to  the  article  489  of  the  1937 
customs  regulations  (amendments  suggested  by  General  Seafoods) 
would — "from  the  standpomt  of  the  Department  •  •  •  pre- 
scribe certain  conditions  designed  to  insure  that  the  enterprise 
shall  be  a  bona  fide  Amerioaa  enterprise." 
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We  Shan  now  diaeua  the  propoaed  amendmenta  recommended 
by  General  Seafoods,  as  shown  by  their  exhibit  No.  8  on  page  183. 
The  old  form  of  (c)  waa  to  be  kept  as  foDows: 

"(c)  American  fishery,  within  the  meaning  of  said  paragrapli, 
to  defined  as  a  fishery  operated  under  ttie  American  flag  by  American 
v««eto  In  foreign  waters.  In  which  such  vessels  have  the  right,  by 
treaty  or  otherwise,  to  take  fish  and  other  marine  producta." 

Then  the  exhibit  goes  on  to  say  that  General  Seafoods  would  like 
to  have  added  to  that  (c)  the  following  language: 

"Wherever,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  an  American  fishery  has  the 
right  to  prepare  and  preserve  Its  producta  on  shore,  said  vefisels  or 
their  owners  may  establish  shore  stations  for  the  storing,  preparing, 
preserving  (including  freezing),  and  packaging  of  marine  products 
taken  by  said  vessels,  but  e'^-ery  such  shore  station  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  master  or  owner  of  said  visscls  and  shall  be  owned 
by  or  leased  to  said  owner  or  master  and  operated  and  managed 
by  them,  either  In  person  or  by  a  shore  agent." 

Following  In  section  (d)  as  It  was  before  Treasury  Decision  49682 
changed  the  meanings: 

"(d)  The  employment  of  foreign  fishermen  either  as  members 
of  the  crew  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  master  or  crew  of  an 
American   ves.«!el   l.s   allowed." 

General  Seafoods  asked  that  the  word  "fishermen"  be  eliminated 
and  that  the  words  •'citizens  and  Inhabitants"  be  Inserted  In  place. 
They  also  ask  at  the  end  of  the  original  (d)  paragraph.  Just 
before  the  expression  "Is  allowed"  is  used  to  wind  up  the  sentence, 
that  these  words  be  Inserted:  "or  of  the  manager  of  a  shore 
station." 

The  Fecond  sentence  of  (d)  remains  as  It  was  orlplnally.  except 
that  the  words  "or  by  a  shore  station"  are  asked  to  be  inserted: 

The  purchase  by  the  owner,  agent,  master,  or  crew  of  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  (or  by  a  shore  station)  of  fish  or  other  marine  products 
taken  by  the  citizens  of  another  country  in  foreign  waters  will 
subject  such  flsh  or  other  marine  products  to  treatment  as  foreign 
merchandise. 

Retiornlng  to  page  127  of  this  printed  brief,  we  discover  thto 
comment   about   (c)    and   (d)  : 

"So  far  as  is  concerned  the  relation  of  (c)  and  (d)  of  article  489 
to  the  applicants  treaty  coast  operation,  applicant  undoubtedly 
would  be  adequately  protected  by  an  interpretative  ruling  by  the 
Department,  preferably  publU^hed  as  a  Treasury  decision,  stating 
that  packaged  quick-frozen  flsh  and  salted  or  cured  fish,  the  prod- 
ucts of  an  operation  such  as  applicant's  treaty  coast  operation  out- 
lined above  would  be  entitled  to  free  entry  under  paragraph 
1730  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930     •      •      *." 

We  are  askirs?  that  these  excerpts  be  made  a  part  of  our  brief 
as  submitted  herewith,  although  we  realize  that  these  facts  are 
well  known  to  the  Customs  Department  because  of  the  brief  filed 
by  the  applicant  General  Seafoods  prior  to  the  T.  D.  49682.  We 
quote  these  excerpts  by  themselves  to  8tres.s  that  the  Customs 
Department  h.-xrdly  would  have  changed  the  existing  customs  reg- 
ulations to  the  extent  of  lining  up  a  shore  station,  unless  some 
Interested  party  had  ^oen  making  a  definite  and  sustained  effort  to 
secure  such  a  shore  station. 

The  whole  picture  Is  clearer,  now  that  the  brief  orally  requested 
by  Chief  Counsel  Johnson,  of  the  Customs  Bureau.  Is  available 
to  those  cf  us  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  a  public  hearing 
2  yenr.s  nfro.  All  the  facts  now  prove  our  earlier  contention  that 
the  NewfoundlaT-.d  deal  was  engineered,  then  delayed,  until  the 
necessary  changes  In  American  fishery  rulings  and  definitions  could 
be  coaxed  out  of  the  Trea.sury  Department.  It  Is  to  be  remembered 
that  President  Clarence  Francis,  of  General  Foods,  wrote  In  May  of 
1939  that  they  had  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Newfoundland 
Oovemment  It  was  In  the  preceding  Augxast  that  the  Treasury 
Decision  blospomed  out  In  Its  49G82  form,  making  ever>-thlng  legal 
and  permitting  the  agreed-upon  Newfoimdland  flsh  to  come  In  duty 
free. 

KUXCTS   UPON    AMERICAN    LABOB 

On  page  29  we  come  to  the  part  of  the  brief  which  most  concerns 
American  labor.  Here  we  flnd  the  cectlons  which  Indeed  are  the 
very  core  of  our  extended  protest  against  the  Newfoundland  deal 
and  against  the  Treasury  Decls:on  49882.  which  made  all  this 
involved  threat  to  American  flsherles  possible  and  formidable. 

Says  the  brief,  which  Counsel  Johnson  verbally  requested : 

"It  is  proposed  to  use  In  the  operation  three  or  four  power 
vessels  and  one  auxiliary  powered  Oloucester  schooner." 

As  for  that  Gloucester  type  of  schooner,  here  are  her  duties: 

"The  schooner  will  be  engaged  in  the  inshore  fishery.  Her  cap- 
tain and  mate  will  be  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
and  her  crew  probably  will  consist.  In  part  at  least,  of  citizens  and 
inhabitants  of  Newfoimdland."  ^    *w  * 

We  Interrupt  our  quoting  of  the  paragraph  to  remark  that 
this  bu-siness  of  gracefully  edging  up  to  the  disagreeable  news 
about  using  Newfoundlanders  as  the  crew  In  place  of  Americans, 
U  tactfiUly  done  by  saying  "in  part,  at  least."  That  Is  not  the 
way  the  official  Newfoundland  Agreement  Act  No.  49  puts  it,  for 
In  that  act  it  Is  expressly  stated  tliat — 

•Newfoundland  citizens  resident  at  the  time  In  Newfoundland 
shall  be  employed  by  the  company  In  ita  boats  or  vessels 

Of  course,  the  observation  is  made  "to  the  extent  that  the  same 
are  reasonably  available"  but  In  view  of  the  many  on  the  dole 
there  there  always  wUl  be  Newfoundlanders  ready  to  take  the 
Jobs  of  the  Americans.  In  addition,  the  act  requires  such  officers 
and  members  of  the  crew  as  required  by  United  States  registry 
laws   which  require  an  American  captain,  and  perhaps  mate. 

We  now  return  to  our  quoting  of  the  duties  of  the  Gloucester 
schooner,  and  find  that  she  will  be  "the  center  of  a  boat  fUhery,  and 


her  «T*«lw  win  hire  Newfoundland  fishermen  to  flsh  for  him.  urtng 
their  own  boata  and  gear.  Their  catches  may  be  landed  on  board 
the  schooner  and  taken  to  shore  by  her  •  *  *."  There  is  the 
cnu  of  the  whole  matter  •  •  •  local  fishermen  hired  to  flah 
for  this  "American  flahery"  and  to  uae  their  own  boata  and  gear. 


American  Forum  of  the  Air— Social  Security  and 
the  Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  "WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  OF  HON  ROBERT  P.  WAGISTER.  OF  NEW 
YORK.  AND  HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY,  OP  CALIFORNIA,  AND 
OTHERS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
program  of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  held  Sunday, 
February  25.  1940: 

Announcer  McCormick.  This  is  the  American  Porum  of  the  Air, 
Listeners  from  coast  to  coast  once  more  are  Invited  to  hear  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air.  Tonight  another  forum  broadcast 
emanates  from  the  broadcasting  studios  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Building  In  Wa.<=hingtcn.  D.  C,  presented  by  WOL  in  co- 
operation with  WOR.  The  facllltlet  of  these  studios  have  been 
extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Harold  L.  Ickea,  in  the 
Interest  of  promoting  educational  radio  prograims  which  present 
both  Bides  of  national  problems  temperately  discussed  by  leaders  at 
various  schools  of  thought.  Information  as  to  how  you  may  receive 
a  printed  copy  of  tonight's  proceedings  will  be  given  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  program. 

Tonight's  American  Forum  of  the  Air  will  be  presented  in  two 
parts.  Under  the  direction  of  the  chairman,  Theodore  Granilc. 
pioneer  In  educational  radio  discussion  and  newspaper  columnist, 
you  first  will  hear  the  formal  presentation  of  opinion,  followed  by 
an  extemporaneous  panel  discussion.  And  now  your  chairman.  Mr. 
Theodore  Granlk: 

Chairman  Granick.  Thank  you.  Mr.  McCormick. 

In  Congrep^,  In  State  and  congres.slonal  elections  from  Maine  to 
California,  the  aged  are  In  the  news — the  problem  cf  their  security 
vital  to  every  American. 

As  amended  lart  year,  the  Social  Security  Act  embraces  a  twofold 
attack  on  the  problem  of  insecurity  among  our  aged  For  thoee 
too  old  to  work,  it  establishes  a  Federal-State  cooperative  plan  of 
public  assistance,  based  on  need,  the  Federal  contribution  matching 
that  of  the  State  on  a  50-50  basis  up  to  a  total  of  $40.  For  the 
great  mass  of  wage  earners  the  act  establishes  a  system  of  old-age 
and  survivor's  insurance,  financed  by  equal  contributions  by  work- 
ers and  employers. 

Opponents  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  advocates  of  the  Town- 
send  and  ether  plans,  who  would  svibstitute  for  the  present  ma- 
chinery a  flat  pension  plan  to  all  who  reach  a  certain  age. 

Senator  Sheridan  Downet,  of  California,  recently  filed  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  new  bill  revising  the  Townsend  plan. 
It  would  levy  a  2 -percent  tax  on  the  gross  Income  of  persons  and 
corporations,  and  pay  out  the  proceeds  In  monthly  i}enslon8  to  all 
persons  over  60.  but  not  to  exceed  f2'D0  per  month. 

This  proposal  has  been  severely  ati:Acked  by  those  who  claim  that 
$200  per  month  is  an  excessive  burden,  and  in  any  event  that  the 
uhlform  penSiOn  payments  have  no  relation  to  number  of  depend- 
ents, prior  Income,  or  prior  standard  of  living.  On  the  other  hand. 
its  supporters  contend  that  the  $200  per  month  is  merely  a  celling 
beyond  which  the  pension  payment  cannot  go.  and  that  at  the  be- 
ginning they  win  amount  to  $50  or  $60  a  month,  thereafter  increas- 
ing with  the  national  Income. 

How  are  we  to  meet  this  vital  Issue?  Which  of  the  many  Bug- 
gested  plans  are  sound?  Would  the  Townsend  plan  bring  pros- 
perity or  depression?  Propwnents  of  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  maintain  that  it  is  soundly  conc«lved  and  adequately  financed. 
They  stress  that  the  act  will  continue  to  be  extended  and  per- 
fected as  time  goes  on.  The  Towiisendltes  and  others,  however, 
contend  that  the  present  benefits  are  too  low  to  maintain  the 
aged  according  to  proper  standards,  and  that  its  terms  often  work 
hardships.  They  also  argue  that  adequate  pensions  for  the  aged 
would  create  a  vast  pool  of  new  purchasing  power  which  would 
bring  about  a  sustained  and  Increasing  economic  prosperity. 

The  Downey  bill  is  now  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  has  thought  It  timely 
to  present  a  discussion  on  various  phases  of  the  problem  by  lead- 
ing spokesmen.  We  will  hear  first  from  Senator  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner, of  New  York,  sponsor  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  and  the  pending  national  health  program.  He 
wiU  be  foUowed  by  Senator  Downet,  leading  spokesman  for  the 
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T„,nMnd  pun  tni  q>can  of  tti.  n»w  WU  to  »*'<*  '  '»'• 
'"^LuuiT  folkmtof  tlM.  «UI  b.  »  lii/onn.1  p««  <liKU.- 

PcJTiSi  new  pTMiaeirt  of  the  AmeMcn  Newfl)aper  Guild. 
rr^.'iS^rB^i^S?'-  .«  eoci-  y=t«n  dep-tmen, 

And  now  83n«tor  Waonh. 

ftBfiM  «T  B«WATo«  ROsnT  r.  w«nr«« 

My  friends,  .bout  «  weeks  ago.  dl«ster  "talked  a  little  com- 
muSty  in  West  Virginia.  Ninety-one  men.  "^^y  ^^  ^^^^  *^"*^' 
or  families,  lort  their  Uvea  In  an  eipioaloo  in  a  co»f°"^^«   .  ^ 

Prior  to  W5  a  hooeleae  and  impovertahwl  futtire  laced  the  fam- 
illw^^de^idenSToTth.  deeeiSd  In  .uch  a  tragic  situation 
rSarS-  «SSS^-.  m««no.  t»n.flt.  payable  under  JJje  Social 
B^ty  Act  prorttte  a  rtewly  income  lor  the  bereaved  widows  and 

their  first  monthly  benefit  check.,  averaging  $32  a  ^onthtorj   ] 
Widow  with  one  <5iUd  and  $50  a  month  for  ^he  larger  families^ 
TheM  benefits  win  be  paid  erery  month  imtU  the  «»»"<*«  J,  ?£•  °}5| 
•nough  to  work.    Lump-wm  burliU  benefit*  averaging  »150  wui 
be  paid  where  the  dcceaMd  left  no  chUdren.  „_.^* 

Th^  is  a  measure  of  our  progrws  In  5  diort  years.  In  pro^wt- 
ing  the  famUlea  of  the  MaUon  when  the  breadwinner  is  stricken 
by  accident  or  lllnw  to  the  prime  of  life.  .^„.«,i 

Prior  to  1985.  thto,  tbe  rtehee*  Nation  on  eitfth.  had  no  general 
retlrenMnt  plan  worthy  of  tbe  wane,  tor  the  men  and  women  worn 
ouTlTaTlfetSae  of  «r^ce  at  the  indurtrlal  machine.  Today  under 
the  social  Securltv  Act.  we  have  establlahed  old-»|f  ,^"!^  J^" 
count*  for  more  than  VtJOOOJOOO  perMoa— the  largest  ln«irax^ce  sys- 
tem In  the  world.  Refutar  monthly  benefits  are  being  paid  now 
to  retired  workers  68  yei«  of  age  or  oven  avwrnging  •«  •.  "^^^ 
for  single  men  and  tSTJO  a  mimth  for  married  men  with  wives 
who  have  alao  rcMbed  the  retirement  age.  These  benefits.  "te^T 
increasing  over  the  years.  In  number  and  total  amount,  represent 
a  minimum  of  old-age  security  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
Oovemmsnt— «  neuter  monthly  Income,  up  to  $88  a  month,  geared 
to  family  need*— financed  by  the  contrlbuUona  of  the  worker  and 
his  emf^oyer— pidd  not  as  a  hand-oat.  but  as  a  matter  of  earned 

In  addition,  for  those  now  over  85.  whose  own  generation  eetab- 
Ushed  no  bMoranoe  protection,  the  Federal  and  State  OovernnMnta 
paid  more  than  •MOjOOO.OOO  In  pensions  last  year  to  about  2.000,000 

Su  coanbtnad  nrstem  of  insurance  and  pensions  Is  a  measure  of 
our  xT'g""  In  providlsg  for  the  security  of  our  aged  eltlaens.  their 
famUlee,  and  dependents.  ^„m«.»-h 

The  hinnanltartan  Meals  and  eeonomlc  forces  which  moUvated 
our  Natlmi-wlde  movement  for  social  security,  have  not  spent  them- 
selves on  those  specific  provlslODa  for  the  aged.  We  will  continue 
to  make  progress  as  finances  permit  and  experience  dictates.  The 
protection  ct  oM-age  Insiuanoc  must  be  extended  to  farm  laborers. 
domestic  senmnts,  and  employees  ol  nonprofit  institutions  The 
old-age  pensions  should  be  increased  by  varying  Federal  granU 
•eoordliM  to  the  varying  economic  resources  of  the  States.  The 
oid-Ms  insurance  benefit*  should  be  increased  by  a  Federal  con- 
trlbuUoa.  ftnaneed  by  general  taxes  levied  according  to  ability  to 
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In  our  CT>nt1n»»i"g  efforts  at  Improvement,  there  are  at  least  two 
Important  steoa  which  can  and  should  be  taken  now.  The  first  Is 
mthe  fi^M  of  volimtary  annultlea  for  appropriate  groups.  As  a 
beginning.  I  plan  to  Introduce  a  measure  extending  such  Insurance 
nroteetlon.  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  small-business  men.  and  to  the 
Urge  number  of  empkiyess  who  leave  covered  employment  and 
de^re  to  continue  thtir  Insurance  benefits.  Tbe  voluntary  cover- 
ace  of  thaee  groups  will  be  geared  into  the  present  old-age  insurance 
pCm.  In  the  tnterost  of  simplicity  and  savings  in  admlnlstraUve 

lT»e  second  Important  step  which  should  be  taken  now  Is  the 
pannent  of  benefits  to  those  who  become  permanently  and  totally 
glli^itil^  before  they  reach  the  retirement  age.  for  causes  not  arising 
out  of  their  employment.  TlMe*  men  cannot  keep  or  even  seek  a 
«q5  nwy  are  not  eligible  for  unemployment  insurance,  work- 
men's oampen«itlon,  or.  m  most  case*,  for  old-age  insurance.  These 
"unenmloyablee''  are  the  trtxly  torgotten  men"  of  social  security. 

TlMiAdvlaaey  OouncU  on  Old  Age,  and  the  Saclal  Sjcurlty  Board. 
have  both  recommended  that  this  gap  be  prompUy  dosed.  For 
^  least  10  years,  the  cost  of  this  added  protection  would  be  com- 
paraUvely  smaU;  It  could  be  met  out  of  tbe  existing  old-age 
Inauranoe  fund  without  change  In  tax  schedules.  Payment  of 
these  benefits  win  bring  subetantlal  savings  in  the  ooet  of  relief 
and  Institutional  care.  Mo  single  improvement  to  our  retirement 
system  Is  more  Important  or  could  be  as  readily  accomplished. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  dlBCUsslon  of  amend- 
ments In  pabllc  and  political  forums  has  been  concerned  almost 
entirely  with  old-age  security.  Important  as  that  Issue  may  be. 
the  problem  tmdsrlying  all  htonan  needs  Is  Income  security  for  the 
famUy  breadwinner.  Last  year,  although  todustrtal  production  rose 
to  19S9  lettia.  an  awiage  of  9,0004)00  able-bodSed  wurkeze  searched 
to  vain  fW  employtarat  In  private  tndnatry.  The  preeent  etate- 
Federal  system  waa  caOed  vpon  to  meet  unemployment  benefits  to 
of  H0OJ0Q0.0QO  to  4,800.000  of  the  nnani^loyed. 
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should  be  made  or  even  considered  until  the  present  low  level  of 
benefit  payments  has  been  substantially  raised.  Apart  from  such 
immediate  measures  as  may  be  taken  by  the  States.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  caUlng  for  a  NaUonal  Advisory  Council  on 
■mpioyment  Secxirity.  to  weigh  our  past  experience  and  guide  our 
future  progress  In  this  all-important  field.  The  value  of  various 
proposals  for  "merit  ratln«."  the  better  coordination  of  unemploy- 
ment insuraiwe  with  relief  and  work  relief,  the  promotion  of  Job 
opportunities  among  the  unemployed,  the  retraining  of  workers 
who  are  displaced  by  mechanical  improvemente  or  depletion  of  nat- 
ural resources— these  are  among  the  problems  which  would  be 
thoroughly  explored  by  experts.  In  a  nonpartisan  atmosphere.  We 
should  begin  now  on  this  study,  so  essential  to  constructive  ad- 
vances toward  a  long-sought  goal — full  employment  security. 

No  rounded  program  would  be  complete  without  conquering  the 
last  remaining  frontier  of  social  security,  adequate  health  protec- 
tion for  the  aged,  for  mothers  and  babies,  for  our  Industrial  work- 
ers, and  our  farm  people.  While  congressional  study  continues  on 
a  long-range  national  health  propram.  we  can  make  a  substantial 
beginning  now  by  enacting  the  President's  experimental  proposal 
to  construct  small  hospitals  and  health  centers  In  needy  areas. 
This,  and  every  other  proposal  I  have  put  forward  tonight  for 
adoption  at  this  session  of  Congress,  can  definitely  be  achieved 
within  the  limitations  estabiuhed  by  the  President's  Budget 
message. 

As  a  life-long  advocate  of  social  security.  I  participated  actively 
In  the  up-hlll  fight  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  selfish  Interests 
and  the  apathy  of  public  authorities.  I  found  no  attractive  slogan, 
no  flnanclal  cure-all.  no  royal  road  to  the  satisfaction  of  these  basic 
human  needs  I  experienced  the  legislative  strusrglea.  the  heart- 
aches, the  compromises  that  go  with  the  very  practical  Job  of  fram- 
ing legislation  that  will  pass  and  work  In  a  practical  world. 

Speaking  as  I  do  from  that  experience,  I  cannot  give  n\y  support 
to  any  proposal  like  the  Townsend  plan,  however  well  Intentloned 
or  sincerely  advocated.  It  would  endanger  all  our  hard-won  gains 
and  divert  an  undue  proportion  of  the  national  Income  to  the  aid 
of  a  particular  group  It  would  scrap  a  practical  workln?  old-age- 
tosurance  program,  with  Its  fair  promise  of  greater  benefits  to  come. 
to  favor  of  a  misguided  tax  and  pension  scheme  that  can  only 
bring  disappointment  to  the  aged  and  economic  disaster  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

My  friends,  the  wars  now  raging  on  other  continents  have  cen- 
tered the  attention  of  the  American  people,  as  never  before,  on 
the  blessings  of  our  democratic  heritage.  That  heritage  Is  safe- 
guarded against  military  aggression  by  two  vast  oceans,  reinforced 
by  powerful  armaments.  Unlike  some  other  neutrals  closer  to  the 
scene  of  destruction,  our  democracy  Is  not  at  the  mercy  of  some 
neighboring  dictator  drunk  with  power.  The  fate  of  our  democ- 
racy rests  In  our  own  hands. 

Our  task  and  our  responsibility  Is  the  progressive  elimination  of 
poverty,  insecurity,  and  unemployment  In  the  midst  of  plenty.  In 
these  troubled  times,  our  democracy  could  not  withstand  either  a 
return  to  the  hands-off  policies  of  the  past,  or  the  devastating  con- 
sequences of  unsovind  panaceas.  We  must  continue  to  press  for- 
ward as  we  have  in  the  last  7  years  coxirageously  and  constructively. 
expanding  the  frontiers  of  social  responsibility  and  Improving  our 
standards  of  life.  So  long  as  we  follow  that  course,  our  democracy 
will  be  secure,  and  its  futtire  bright. 

Chairman  Oranik.  Thank  you.  Senator  Wagntr.  You  have  Just 
heard  Senator  Robest  P.  Wacnzk.  of  New  York,  in  tonight's  Ameri- 
can Forum  of  the  Air  presentation  on  social  security  and  the 
Townsend  plan.  And  now  we  prejent  Senator  Shebioan  Downet, 
of  California. 

ADDKISS  BT   SXNATOR  DOWNET 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  evening  I  shall  first  analyze  the 
present  Social  Security  Act,  leaving  for  later  discussion  the  Town- 
send  plan. 

Now,  this  act  Includes  unemployment  Insurance  and  other  fea- 
tures with  which  we  are  not  concerned.  The  only  provisions  that  I 
shall  discuss  relate  to  the  two  different  pension  systems,  one  for 
the  workers  under  the  so-called  ccntrlbutoi^  plan  and  the  other 
type  of  pension  aid  called  Federal-State  old-age  assistance. 

Both  of  these  provisions  were  debated  in  1935  when  the  bill  was 
up  to  Congress.  The  act  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  qx>nsored  by 
otir  colleague  and  prior  speaker.  Senator  Wackxs.  one  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  Nation. 

Certainly,  no  one  could  have  doubted  the  need  for  decent  pen- 
idons  to  our  older  people  after  the  Senator  had  painted  a  tragto 
picture  of  their  destitution. 

And  he  then  expressed  the  opinion  "that  940  a  month  per  person 
baa  been  estimated  as  the  mtoimom  requirement."  Now.  $40  isn't 
eery  much,  as  the  Senator  himself  was  quick  to  point  out  to  his 
eoDsagucs.  And  so  I  should  like  to  ask  him — how.  believing  940 
mn  essential  minimum,  he  can  defend  a  plan  that  gives  lees  than 
910  a  month  to  suffering  multitudes  and  an  average  of  leas  than  $16 
to  over  one-half  of  the  benefldarlee.  or  rather,  I  should  say  the 
vtcthns  of  the  act. 

Let's  be  a  bit  more  concrete.  Let's  quote  the  Social  Security 
Board  Itself  to  show  how  far  pension  payments  fall  short  of  Mr. 
Wmucbi's  $40  monthly.  Take  first  the  charity  pension  plan.  The 
average  payment  is  only  $10  a  month — leas  than  half  of  the  Sen- 
ator^ minimum. 

He  may  argue  that  the  responsibility  for  these  miserable  charity 
payments  falls  not  on  the  Federal  Government,  but  on  the  State*. 
u  true,  does  that  leesen  the  misery  of  our  older  people?  Alibis, 
ef— ion*,  tbe  shifting  at  blame  from  one  governmental  eoverelgnty 
to  aikoiher  will  accomplish  nothing. 
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And  certainly  Senator  WAcmai  cannot  argue  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  scanty  payments 
under  the  contributory  plan,  because  that  plan  Is  wholly  the 
creature  of  the  National  Government. 

With  the  use  oS  tables  supplied  by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
we  ftod  the  sad  record  reads  thus:  15  percent  of  those  taxed 
will  be  returned  nothing  at  all.  since  they  failed  to  qualify 
becatise  of  small  earnings  or  partial  unemployment.  Their  con- 
tributions will  be  stripped  froui  then,  and  they  will  not  get  one 
slender  dime  for  them.  Thus  do  we,  a  wealthy  Christian  people, 
penalise  the  part-time  worker  and  the  low-Income  groups.  An- 
other 15  percent  of  the  contributors  will  get  only  the  statutory 
minimum — $10  a  month.  And  a  good  20  percent  more  will  receive 
vmder  $19.  This  Isist  group  will  have  a  monthly  average  of  about 
$14.60.  In  other  words,  one- half  of  all  those  pa>'lng  contributions 
will  get  less  than  Is  plvcn  free  to  the  averayj  reclpleci  of  State 
old-age  doles,  shamefully  small  as  theae  are. 

Of  course,  to  these  bleak  amounta,  other  wretched  sums  must 
be  added :  The  compensation  due  the  wives,  the  widows,  and  the 
orph&qa  of  the  poor.  So.  if  the  retired  worker  en)oylng  the  mini- 
mum of  $10  a  month  has  a  wife  past  65.  the  Government  lifts 
the  amount  to  the  pitiful  sum  of  915.  However.  If  the  wife  Is 
only  60.  they  must  struggle  along  for  another  5  years  on  35  pennies 
a  day  for  the  two  of  them. 

I  must  admit  that  a  few  fortiinate  recipients  of  workers'  an- 
nuities will  receive  Senator  WACNn's  $40  a  month.  But.  alas, 
these  fortunate  ones  are  Individuals  who  generally  won't  need 
the  $40  becau.se  It  Is  only  those  receiving  salaries  of  $3,000  a 
y'?ar  and  up  who  will  get  these  larger  payments.  And  in  this 
respect  of  higher  payments  to  our  highly  paid.  I  charge  that  the 
Social  Securltv  Act  is  rotten  with  tojustlce  to  its  very  core.  I 
Kiy  that  because  It  is  hardly  at  all  a  contributory  plan  but  almost 
wholly  a  fake  scheme  of  social  dividends  to  which  payments  of 
public  money  will  be  disbursed  in  the  inverse  order  of  need; 
that  Is,  substantial  payments  to  the  prospercus  and  meager  plt- 
Unces  to  the  miserable  For  under  this  cruel  law  only  a  small 
portion  of  dividends  will  come  from  a  worker's,  own  contrlbu- 
tlDns — the  great  bulk  of  what  he  receives  will  flow  from  public 
funds.  And  out  of  these  public  fttods  the  well-to-do  will  be 
generously  dealt  by.  the  unfortunates  of  the  world  will  be  sus- 
tained hardly  at  all. 

For  while  the  Social  Security  Act  collects  special  taxes  from 
one  group — wage  earners — Its  benefits  come  l.ardly  at  all  from 
these  collections.  For  It  also  collects  a  tax  from  the  employer 
and  thus  the  consumer  or  the  public  to  whom  It  Is  passed  along: 
it  confiscates  the  taxes  of  the  lowly-paid  and  part-Ume  workers; 
It  will  utUlze  and  finally  exh^iust  the  contributions  of  the  younger 
workers;  finally  It  anticipates  a  govanmeutal  subsidy  to  help 
provide  the  annuities.  And  having  raised  a  pension  fund  from 
all  these  public  sources.  It  will  disburse  social  dividends  there- 
from on  a  cruel,  weird,  and  undemocratic  principle — large  divi- 
dends to  the  prosperous,  little  or  nothing  to  the  miserable. 

One  cannot  help  wondering:  Is  It  credible  that  In  a  land  as 
rich  as  ours,  we  can  have  the  stupidity,  the  cruelty  to  provide 
for  our  retired  workers  at  a  scale  that  would  scarcely  keep  a  hound 
to  dog  blecults  or  a  horse  in  hay?  Yet  we  do.  And  Instead  of 
hanging  their  heads  in  shame,  our  governmental  leaders  proclaim 
their  program  as  a  benefit  to  all.  a  model  of  generosity,  an 
unmixed  blessing. 

One  thing  la  plato.  however;  the  advocates  of  social  security 
have  no  conception  of  the  mecming  of  social  dividends  in  terms 
of  purchasing  power.  They  do  not  grasp  the  luitlonal  necessity 
of  tocreaslng  consumers'  buying  capacity  by  such  means.  For  to 
seek  these  ends  by  pensions  of  $10  or  $20  or  $30  a  month  Is 
ludicrous;  it  is  an  conount  suited  to  the  age  of  poverty,  not  of 
abundance;  of  the  wheelbarrow,  not  the  steam  shovel. 

And  finally  reflect  in  any  age  that  turns  loose  all  Its  togenulty 
upon  the  task  of  displacing  men  by  machtoes,  why  shoiild  we 
choose  such  a  fantastically  high  penalon  age  as  65  years?  Our 
machtoes  tocreaslngly  make  certato  that  toilers  past  60  have  little 
chance  at  decent  emplojrment.  We  gear  our  Industrial  mech- 
anism to  a  higher  and  higher  ten^HO.  and  as  the  grueltog  pace 
begins  to  tell  and  we  discard  our  workers  at  a  younger  and 
younger  age  then  we  have  the  monumental  asstolnlty  or  the  callous 
cruelty,  whichever  It  may  be.  to  set  our  retirement  Itoe  ytun 
above  the  point  at  which  our  senior  dtlaens  are  tossed  upon  the 
labor  scrap  heap. 

Quite  clearly,  what  we  need  Is  not  two  bad  pension  plans  for 
persons  past  65.  but  one  good  one  for  those  past  60.  We  need  a 
national  pension  policy  which,  diacardtog  all  the  clap-trap  and 
muddled  ethics  of  the  Federal  insuranee  scheme,  will  pay  to  every 
retired  dtlaen  over  00  a  decent  social  dividend,  not  on  a  basis  of 
plnch-penny  aoooxmtlng.  nor  of  tainted  charity,  but  as  a  matter 
of  simple  right.  We  need  a  prognun  which  wUl  gtiarantee  benefits 
adeqtuite  not  merely  to  sustato  life,  bat  to  grant  it  a  meastire  of 
dignity  and  serenity — a  program  whltib  v»in  be  fotinded  on  truly 
equitable  taxation  upon  a  base  broad  enough  to  support  ample 
arwuitles — ^that  U.  upon  the  Income  of  all  society,  and  not  simply 
that  of  the  working  class. 

In  $hort,  what  we  need — and  what  Increasing  multitudes  want — 
Is  the  Townsend  plan   as  submitted  to  Congress  in   1940. 

That  plan  calls  for  the  hnpoeltton  of  a  a-percent  tax  upon  sll 
groaa  Incomes  except  wages  and  salartea  of  workers  up  to  $250  a 
month,  which  are  esempt.  while  groa*  Ineames  of  btislnessmen  up 
to  93.000  anntially  will  not  be  taxed.  Thtn  the  average  worker, 
tbe  lartnn  fanner,  and  amaU-bualnea  man  will  not  have  to  file  any 
rstum  at  all. 
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The  amount  raised  by  this  tax  will  be  equally  divided  among  all 
American  citizens  (>ast  60  years  of  age  who  have  retired  from 
gainful  employment.  We  believe  that  10,000.000  Americans  will 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  law.  It  is  estimated  that  the  a-peroent 
groes  Income  t&x  will  set  over  to  our  senior  citizens  approximately 
8  percent,  of  the  national  tocome,  and  as  they  represent  about  that 
percenta^ire  of  the  population,  it  would  seem  an  equitable  division. 

While  the  tax  shotild  theoretically  tocrease  the  cost  of  llvtog  to 
all  of  UH  by  about  8  percent.  It  will  save  billions  of  dollars  of 
present  -sxijcndltures  under  the  pension  and  relief  laws,  so  that 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  net  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  because 
of  the  Townsend  plan  will  be  less  than  6  percent.  We  are.  likewise, 
certain  that  this  Increase  will  be  far  overbalanced  by  the  Increased 
business  profits  and  prosperity  that  will  result  from  the  enhanced 
buying  jxawer  of  our   older   people. 

But  the  crucial  question,  of  course.  Is  whether  or  not  our  senior 
citizens  are  to  receive  chough  for  a  secure  retirement?  Well,  we 
estimate  the  Townsend  plan  at  the  beginning  will  provide  $50  a 
month,  which,  of  course,  is  not  enough,  but  the  plan  guarantees  a 
steady  Increase  thereafter  as  the  national  Income  rises. 

As  our  Industrial  machtoe.  now  to  low  gear,  shifted  into  second 
and  then  Into  high,  otir  national  productivity  would  advance  to 
huge  strides  and  would  make  possible  the  distribution  of  abun- 
dance to  all,  the  senior  citizenry  sharing  proportionately  with 
the  rest 

The  Townsend  plan.  In  fact,  holds  out  an  offer  of  assistance  and 
security  to  every  group.  To  labor,  first,  for  It  will  shift  a  large 
sliare  of  the  pension  costs  from  its  back  to  the  financially  stronger 
shoulders  of  the  blg-lncozne  class.  To  many  a  million  burdened 
family,  for  It  will  lift  from  them  the  support  of  unfortunate  par- 
ents no  longer  able  to  finance  themselves.  To  youth,  for  by  en- 
abling hundreds  of  thousands  of  senior  citizens  to  retire  each  year, 
it  will  o])en  up  as  many  jobs  for  newcomers  upon  the  employment 
market.  To  businessmen,  for  though  Individually  they  may  pay 
more  and  get  a  bit  less  in  pensions,  the  plan's  effect  of  reducing 
the  exceiis  savings  of  all  age-groups  and  of  stimulating  the  buying 
power  ol  the  senior  citizenry  will  give  such  a  boost  to  this  econ- 
omy as  will  more  than  compensate  in  rising  profits  for  any  per- 
sonal-tax losses. 

Last,  and  most  pertinently,  to  the  older  partners  of  our  Nation 
the  plan  promises  their  heart's  wish — dignity  and  security. 
Neither  the  stigma  of  charity  nor  the  aroma  of  poverty  will  sur- 
round their  pensions.  Tlie  Government  will  finally  have  recog- 
nized th.it  it  was  they  who  by  honest  sweat  built  the  cities,  the 
factories,  the  highwa3rs,  the  utilities,  by  virtue  of  which  the  rest 
of  us  new  live,  and  It  is  they  who  are  entitled  to  ample  social 
dividends  from  the  vast  wealth  they  helped  to  create. 

With  these  potentially  massive  forces  marshaled  behtad  it — 
labor,  youth,  business,  and  the  senior  citizens — the  Townsend  plan 
cannot  fail  of  eventual  passage.  Its  political  strength  grows  with 
each  year,  as  word  spreads  from  its  simple  meetings  in  cotintry 
towns  and  great  cities  to  millions  of  sympathetic  people.  Prom 
neighbor  to  neighbor  the  message  of  pensions  goes  out  with  pro- 
lific power,  each  convert  bringing  a  new  family,  a  new  group  into 
touch  with  this  revitalizing  social  doctrine.  The  plan  loses  no 
adherents:  It  only  gains  them.  Its  movement  can  go  but  one 
direction — ^forward.  And  forward  with  it  goes  the  faith  of 
ao.000.000  Americans. 

Chairman  -GxAnnK.  Thank  you.  Senator  Dowkkt.  This  con- 
cludes the  first  half  of  tonight's  forum  on  Social  Security  and  the 
Townsend  Plan. 

Announcer  McCokmtck.  Immediately  following  station  identifi- 
cation vrt)  shall  conttoue  with  the  extemporaneous  disctiasion. 

This  is  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  S3'8tem. 

Announcer  McCormick.  This  is  the  American  Forum  of  the 
Air,  originating  in  the  broadcasting  studios  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Building  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  presented  over  the 
Mutual  network   by  WOL  to   cooperation  with  WOR. 

We  rettim  you  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Theodore  Oranik. 

Chalrmiin  OaAinR.  And  now  as  pait  n  of  tonight's  American 
^rum  of  the  Air  on  social  security  eind  the  Townsend  plan,  we 
present  an  informal  panel  discussion.  Our  panel  members  are: 
Kenneth  Crawford,  Washington  corre«;pondent  of  the  New  "TOrk 
Poet  arkl  new  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild;  Senator 
D.  WoBTH  Clask,  of  Idaho;  Rt.  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  director  of  the 
social  action  department  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence; and  Congressman  Mabtim  SMrm.  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Crawford  will  open  tbe  discussion. 

Mr.  CaAwroRo.  I  confess  that  I  am  already  a  little  bit  confused 
about  some  of  these  flgiu-es.  I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  get  down  to 
an  agreement  on  some  of  the  basic  fig\ires.  Senator  Downfxr  says 
that  the  act  has  fallen  wtil  below  Sexuitor  WAoivEa's  original 
estimates  of  decency  and  I  am  wondering  about  that.  I  am 
asking  for  information.  I  had  understood  that  payments  as  large 
as  $50  and  $60  already  were  being  made,  and  that  $85  was  possible 
this  year;    is  that  right.  Senator? 

Senator  Wackzs.  Yes.  I  don't  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
panel  members,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  Senator  Dowmst 
proposes  now  to  pay  $60  to  everybody,  whether  rich  or  poor,  let 
me  remind  you  we  have  already  reached  in  oin-  Social  Security  Act 
the  average  of  $87.50.  which  Is  very  dciae  to  $40. 

Senator  Dowkxt.  Let  me  toterrupt.  That  Is  two  persons,  ^ 
husband  and  wife. 

Senator  WACivra.  Tes;   married. 

Let  me  say  that  we  go  as  high  as  $85.  and  we  do  It  under  a 
practical  plan,  which  Is  workable.  I  would  like  to  go  along  with 
Senator  Dowwrr.    We  are  gotog  higher  as  our  ezperlenee  permfti 
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9400.     That  seems  to  me  Inequitable. 


It  seems  to  me  that  ail 


nither  Rtaw.  I  weuld  like  to 
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w  to  fo  and  our  flnan<i»l  condition,  but  l«t  me  Juiit  mj  this  word 
to  show  xht  tmpractlcabUlty  of  the  Townaend  plan. 

SeoAtor  DowMKT.  May  I  Interrupt  to  glre  the  figures? 

Srnator  Wmnwrn.  Mo;  I  was  going  to  say  thla.  Under  the  Town- 
aend plan  as  you  propose  It.  even  a  minimum  of  950  to  everytxxly. 
rich  or  poor,  would  require  an  additional  tax  of  at  least  $7,000- 
OOO.OTiO.  That  u  added,  which  means  doubling  our  taxes  which  we 
are  raising  today.  The  racte  mention  of  that  shows  the  Imprac- 
ttc»bt:ity  of  you.  through  your  act.  OTemlght  wiping  out  all  we 
hnre  done,  and  slso  the  ezperlenoe  of  all  of  the  other  cotintrles. 

Senator  DowKrr.  Seoator  Waoim.  your  statements  are  Just 
ndt  correct.    Would  you  yield?  _     ^,,,^ 

In  the  first  place  it  wouldn't  be  sr»«n  bOllon.  but  she  blUlon. 
and  It  woukl  do  away  with  about  three  billlrn  of  our  present  taxes. 

Senator  Vsona.  That  Is  very  confusing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  do  concede  It  Is  six  billion,  then.  Will  you  sUte  that  to  the 
American  people  today,  that  next  year  you  are  going  to  levy.  In 
addition  to  all  of  our  taxaa.  |d.0OOX)OOX)007 

Senator  Dowwai.  Senator  Waeitaa.  that  Is  not  correct,  because 
we  now  leiry  taxes  for  present  payments  and  for  relief  for  people 
past  60.  We  would  do  away  with  three  billion  of  present  expendi- 
tures under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  other  relief  agencies. 

Senator  WMUfia.  And  add  it  to  the  present  roU. 

Senator  Dowmst.  It  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Senator  Waona.  And  without  that  tremendous  increased  burden 
of  taxes,  we  are  now  paying  an  average  of  137.50,  and  as  high  as 
•85.    Well.  I  dont  want  to  continue  on  that. 

SenatM*  Dowwrr.  Tour  figures  are  just  misleading. 

Senator  WAona.  Tou  admit  yourself  that  there  are  to  be  three 
billion  ad<!ed 

Senator  Dowwrr.  Mr.  Crawford.  1  hate  to  take  your  time,  but  I. 
for  fairneas.  desire  to  get  theee  figures  out.  Under  the  charity  plan, 
according  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Mr.  Crawford,  the  average 
paid  U  %193\  That  is  the  average.  Under  the  Social  Seoirlty 
Act,  they  claim  that  the  figure  of  Senator  WACirxa  of  $25  for  the 
primary  benefit  is  correct.  But  let  me  say  that  they  don't  count 
In  the  15  percent  of  the  contributors  who  dont  get  anything  whose 
money  Is  stripped  from  them  and  they  don't  get  anything,  and 
counting  them  in.  that  average  then  comes  down  to  about  $19  a 
month. 

Senator  Waonsb.  Well,  we  cant  agree  on  that. 

Mr  CaAwroao.  Then.  Senator,  it  is  for  those  who  have  not  con- 
tributed at  all. 

Senator  Vftkamm.  Wait;  then  I  shant  interrupt. 

Senator  Dowmnr.  It  is  because  they  make  less  than  $300  a  month. 

Senator  WAcrrxB.  Senator,  will  you  concede  that  If  we  reach  your 
/maximum   of   $200   a   month,   it   will   mean   an  additional   tax   of 
•29.000.000.000  per  year? 

Seitator  Downxt.  We  dont  Intend  to  go  beyond  2  percent  gross 
Income  tax. 

Senator  WAONsa.  Exactly!    That  Is  •6.000.000,000  Increase  in  taxes. 

Senator  Dowwxr    No,  it  isn't,  sir. 

Senator  Cuuuc.  Well,  it  is  probably  a  $3,000,000,000  Increase  in 
taxes,  as  Senator  Dowmrr  says,  net  Increase  in  taxes.  Of  cotirse, 
the  theory  of  the  Townsend  plan  is  that  this  increase  in  taxes 
will  tw  HMjre  than  compensated  by  an  Inunediate  rise  in  the 
national  income.  Kvery  economist  has  been  trying  to  sustain  the 
national  iooome  In  this  country,  and  the  present  administration  Is 
doiiig  it  by  deficit  financing  and  deficit  spending:  and  I  think  the 
Ttiwnaend  plan  is  the  only  plan  yet  proposed  that  will  definitely 
Increase  the  national  income  and  put  it  on  a  high  level  without 
borrowing  money.  I  am  not  critical  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act. 
Z  think  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  epochal  acts  that  has  ever  been 
passed  I  think  It  marked  a  milestone  in  our  entire  economy.  It 
recognized  for  the  first  time  that  this  Oovernment  owes  some- 
thing to  the  people  that  built  it.  namely,  the  old  folks. 

Senator  WAorxa.  I  agree  that  we  have  to  go  further,  but  I  dont 
want  to  do  It  Just  as  it  U  proposed  here. 

Father  Rtam.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
underlying  theory  of  the  Townaend  plan  as  regards  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  Inoome:  that  we  have  to  put  more  purchasing 
power  into  .be  hands  of  those  who  will  use  it:  and,  therefore,  all 
this  talk  that  our  RepubUcan  friends  are  indulging  in  of  what  to 
do  about  the  unemployment  is  all  beside  the  point  because  they 
dont  realise  we  have  to  get  more  purchasing  power  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  will  tise  it.  Who  are  they?  The  farmers  and  the 
workers.  How  to  do  that  Is  axwther  thing.  The  Minimum  Wage 
Act  does  it  In  part,  pretty  slow.  Even  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
we  have  It  does  it  in  part.  But  the  proposal  of  the  Townsend 
plan,  as  I  understand  It,  Just  wont  watt. 

The  other  day  I  got  a  letter  from  a  lawyer,  a  Townsendlte.  a 
Townsend  man  In  Florida,  but  he  was  talking  about  the  transac- 
tions tax.  This  2-percent  tax  that  Is  mentioned  here,  that  the 
Senator  mentlona.  that  la  the  first  I  heard  of  that.  I  thought  the 
Townsendites  were  all  for  the  transactions  tax. 

Senator  Downxt   They  are  practically  Identical. 

Father  Rtan.  Tea:  but  this  man  had  a  table  of  what  would  hap- 
pen with  cotton.  It  starta  here,  and  there  are  about  seven  per- 
sons, intervening  tranaactora.  tietween  the  producer  of  cotton  and 
the  ultimate  consumer.  Bach  of  them  pays  a  tax.  The  last  one. 
the  ultimate  consiuner.  pays  $15.    Well,  who  pays  the  other  $34? 

Hie  man  q;)eclfles  that  they  are  not  paid  by  the  individuals  who 
hand  them  over  to  the  Oovernment  t>ecause  he  passes  them  on  in 
the  tax.  What  becomes  of  th«  $M  which  the  Government  actu- 
ally collects?    Apparently  It  la  gone  with  the  wind. 

Senator  Dofwmr.  If  tha  transaction*  tax  la  confusing  to  you. 
Juat  *'*«*««i1—  tba  grow-tncoma  tax. 


Father  Rtan.  I  am  glad  to  see  this,  because  It  la  much  simpler. 

Senator  Cuuw.  The  gross  Income  takes  in  all  tranaactlons:  I 
think  the  phrase  "transactions  tax"  is  a  very  unfortunate  expres- 
sion. 

Father  Rtan.  That  Is  very  simple.  Now,  I  Just  want  to  express 
the  difflculty  I  find  with  the  figures  given.  As  Senator  Downxt 
said  in  his  speech  and  here.  2-percent  tax  on  all  gross  inccme 
except  wages  and  salaries  of  workers  up  to  $250  a  month.  They 
are  exempt.  And  that  will  bring  10,000.000  American*— it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  2-percent  gross-income  tax  will  set  over  to  our 
senior  citizens  approximately  8  percent  of  the  national  Inccme. 
Now  there,  I  think,  is  the  great  discrepancy. 

Here  I  have  the  report  of  the  National  Resotirces  Committee 
published  in  Augtist  1938.  which  is  for  the  years  1935  and  1936. 
when  the  national  Income  was  Jtist  a  Uttle  less  than  $60,000,000.000 — 
$59,350,000,000. 

Senator  Downxt.  Will  you  pardon  me?  Tou  are  referring  to  the 
net  Income.  This  2  percent  Is  upon  what  we  call  the  gross  income, 
and  the  gross  Income  of  the  United  States  if  it  wotUd  l)e  taxed 
would  be  about  $300,000,000.  That  is  very  different  from  the  net 
income. 

Father  Rtan.  I  dont  see  that  the  gross  income  would  be  that. 

Sexutor  Downxt.  That  is  what  the  Department  of  Commerce 
gives. 

Father  Rtan.  I  never  saw  those  figures.  The  figures  on  Income 
given  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution and  everybody  else  put  it  In  1929  at  eighty  or  eighty-one 
billion  dollars. 

Senator  Downkt.  That  is  the  net  national  Income. 

Father  Rtan.  That  is  all  we  have  to  deal  with.  I  dont  see  where 
you  get  the  gross  thing.  What  are  the  figures?  Where  do  you  get 
them? 

Senator  Downxt.  The  Department  of  Commerce  fiimlehes  them. 

Father  Rtan.  I  haven t  seen  them,  and  I  have  read  everything  the 
Department  of  Commerce  publishes  on  them. 

Representative  Smtth.  Father  Ryan,  I  think  I  can  fumish  the 
figures  for  the  gross  income  of  1938  as  given  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Oolden- 
welser.  Director  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  who  is  probably  in  a  better  position 
to  tnake  a  reliable  estimate. 

Father  Rtan.  Goldenwelser  knows  his  stuff. 

Representative  SurrH.  He  has  estimated  the  amount  for  1938  at 
$553,000,000,000. 

Father  Rtan.  All  right. 

Representative  SMrrn.  And.  of  course,  as  Senator  Downxt  haa 
pointed  out,  the  present  bill  of  the  Townsend  plan  is  predicated  on 
a  2  percent  gross  Income  tax.  so  you  would  figure  2  percent  on  that 
amotmt  less  the  exemptions  provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CxAwroao.  I  dont  imderstand  that.  What  is  my  net  and 
my  gross  income?  I  mean,  as  a  salaried  person  or  as  a  wage  earner 
your  gross  and  your  net  are  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Cuuue.  Your  gross  Income  is  all  the  money  you  took  in 
without  deducting  any  expenses. 

Mr.  CBAwroBO.  I  see. 

Representative  SxrrH.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  before  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  enacted  there  were  only  three  great  ooun- 
trlea  In  the  world  who  had  no  old-age  security — China.  India,  and 
believe  It  or  not.  the  United  States,  so  I  think  we  should  at  least 
compliment  Senator  Wacnzx  on  ♦he  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  in 
that  category.  We  are  not  in  the  same  class  with  China  and  India 
any  longer.    We  have  made  progress.  Senator. 

However,  according  to  every  poll  of  public  opinion,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  favor  a  Federal  old-age  pension,  imlform 
in  every  State.  We  do  not  and  cannot  have  that  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  which  is  a  Federal-State  contributory  system,  as  Sena- 
tor Downey  has  so  forcibly  pointed  out.  The  Townsend  plan,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  Federal,  and  would  provide  uniform  pensions  to 
our  senior  citizens  in  every  State,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  what  Is 
particularly  wrong  with  such  a  Federal  uniform  pension  plan 
financed  by  a  gross  income  tax,  and  it  is  very  similar,  of  course,  to 
a  gross  sales  tax.  which  we  have  in  effect  in  27  different  State*  in 
the  Union,  and  In  New  York  City.  Senator  WACNxa? 

Senator  Wagnzb.  Only  in  New  York  City. 

Representative  Smith.  And  in  New  York  City  and  27  other  State* 
In  the  Union. 

Senator  Wacnxs.  That  is  only  an  emergency  tax  in  New  York, 
not  a  permanent  sales  tax. 

Representative  Smith.  That  doesnt  change  the  principle.  It  seem* 
to  me.  What  would  be  wrong  with  levying  a  gross-Income  tax 
without  borrowing  or  going  into  debt  on  a  strictly  cash  pay-as- 
you-go  basis?  At  the  end  of  every  month  the  money  would  have 
been  collected  and  that  would  be  disbursed  to  the  senior  citizens 
to  whom  we  paid  the  pensions,  and  based  on  the  estimated  grosa 
Income  as  estimated  by  Ert".  Goldenwelser  and  other  authorities, 
we  could  pay  10.000.000  citizens  at  the  age  of  60  and  past  approxi- 
mately $56.50  a  month,  computed  on  our  present  gross  income. 
What  would  there  be  wrong  about  that,  and  why  wouldn't  it  work? 
Why  would  it  be   Impracticable? 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  think  it  would  work,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  practical  and  superior  to  the  preaent  Social  Security 
Act. 

Mr.  CkAwroBO.  I  would  like  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Smith  about 
that  a  little.  I  think  that  this  tax  has  precisely  the  same  objec- 
tion ss  a  sales  tax,  the  objection  being  that  It  fails  hardest  on 
thoae  least  able  to  pay.  For  example,  a  man  with  $2,000  income 
would  pay  •M  under  thU.  with  a  $20,000  income  he  would  pay 
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•400.      That  seems  to  me  Inequitable.     It  seems  to  me  that  ail 
sales  taxe*  are  inequitable  for  the  same  reaaon. 

ReixeaenUUve  Smtth.  Of  course,  you  then  would  be  opposed  to 
the  present  State  sale*  taxes  that  w«  liav*  In  aU  theee  various 
States? 

Mr.  CxAwroao.  Yes:  indeed,  I  am. 

RepreeenUUve  SMrrH.  And  the  Hawaiian  gross-income  tax. 
which  Is  alxnoat  IdenUcal,  and  alao  partkbilarly  you  would  ob- 
ject to  the  gross-Income  tax  in  Indiana,  which  has  operated  so 
successfully  in  Indiana  for  6  years.? 

Mr.  CBAWVoao.  I  am;  I  am  opposed  to  all  sales  taxes. 

Representative  Smith.  What  1*  your  obJecUon  based  on.  Mr. 
Crawford? 

Mr.  CxAwroao.  I  favor  taxea  baaed  on  ability  to  pay,  the  same 
a*  °  the  Income  taxes,  ranged  on  the  Btee  of  the  income,  that  la. 
you  take  a  larger  percentage  from  a  large  Inoome  than  you  do  from 
a  small  income. 

It  aeems  to  me  here  that  the  objectkm  1*  that  you  take  the  same 
percentage  from  large  and  small  equally. 

Senator  Class .  You  do,  Mr.  Crawford,  but  here  Is  the  point: 
We  have  exploited  Income  tax  almost  to  the  limit  of  its  possibilities. 

Father  Rtan.  Oh.  no.  Senator.     ILanghter.] 

Senator  Cuuuc.  If  I  may  Intervene  to  answer  Mr.  Crawford  this 
way.  I  think  there  Is  some  hope  for  such  a  liberal  as  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, and  I  want  to  try  to  convert  htm. 

Mr.  Crawford,  the  present  Social  Security  Act  Is  a  tax  upon 
pay  rolls.  In  other  words,  you  say  that  you  object  to  burdening 
the  working  class  by  taxing  also  the  wealthy:  why,  the  present  one 
Is  a  tax  only  upon  the  lower  Income  groups  with  incomes  of  lea* 
than  $260  a  month      Under  our  bill  vpe  exempt  those  $250  a  month. 

Mr.  Cbavwobo.  And  their  employes*,  however. 

Chairman  Gbanik.  Father  Ryan? 

Father  Etak.  I  would  like  to  come  back  lor  a  moment  to  thl* 
phony  thing  about  gross  Inoome.  Ifir.  Crawford  and  I  get  inoome* 
by  way  of  salarlea.    I  assume  he  does;  I  kxwjw  I  do. 

Mr.  Cbawtoko.  I  do. 

Father  Rtan.  I  never  saw  any  distinction  between  my  gross  Income 
and  my  net  Income,  and  that  Is  true  of  all  the  persons  who  are 
working  for  salaries  or  wage*.    Thar*  iant  any  difference. 

Senator  Downxi .  Ttjat  is  right.  It  1*  for  the  people  who  are  salary 
earner*  and  wmge  earners,  but  you  can  see,  for  example,  with  a  raU- 
road  company  that  takes  In  a  mllUon  a  year  and  pays  out  eight 
hundred  thousand  in  expense*,  the  two  hundred  thoueand  is  net 
income  and  the  million  is  gross  inoom*. 

Father  Rtan.  I  know  that,  but  I  dont  think  that  figures  so  largely 
in  the  pkcture.  Let  me  state  what  woold  happen  if  we  take  the  net 
Income  on  the  basis  of  the  national  Ineome  In  1035  and  1936,  approx- 
imately •60.000.000.000.  Thoae  who  rveelved  Incomes  of  more  than 
•2,000  a  year  In  1935  and  1036  paid  47.75  percent  of  the  total  net 
income,  if  you  will.  Two  pereent  at  that  would  be  tSMfiOOflOO,  and 
that  is  all  that  would  be  coming  on  the  baaU  at  net  inoome  in  1035 
and  1086.  Now.  aasume  that  the  natknal  income  last  year  was 
•70  000,000.000.  I  thtnk  it  vras  a  Uttle  lea*.  All  right:  2  percent  of 
•70.0004)00.000  would  be  •6ao.000j000.    That  I*  aU  there  would  have 


Senator  Downxt.  You  are  not  arguing  against  the  Townsend  plan 
in  giving  those  figures.    We  dont  want  to  tax  the  net  inoome. 

Father  Rtan.  I  know,  but  I  say  thla:  Net  income,  a*  tar  a*  these 
computations  are  concerned.  I  think.  1*  a  lot  of  hooey.  I  have  got 
to  be  shown. 

Senator  Cuuut.  The  tax.  Dr.  Ryan,  would  be  levied  upon  gross 
income.    That  is  all,  however. 

Father  Rtan.  Kenneth  Crawford'a  gross  Income  and  mine  dont 
dlffn-.  nor  do  they  differ  in  the  caae  oC  yy  salary  or  wage  earner. 

Bexiator  Clakk.  7*hat  is  true,  obrknalj. 

Father  Rtan.  Who  are  the  others  who  are  going  to  produce  theae 
figures,  btislnesses? 

Senator  Cuutx.  Other  corporation*  and  businesses. 

Father  Rtan.  Oh.  yes;  that  Is  an  ytarj  Tague.  When  you  get  down 
to  examine  the  figurea  It  lent  *o  hopcTul. 

Senator  Cii«K.  it  certainly  1*.  Tbt  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion would  pay  upon  the  total  amount  of  money  that  it  took  m  from 
the  sale  of  steel  in  any  year,  and  the  oflloen  of  the  United  States 
Sted  would  pay  likewise  on  their  salartoa.  So  you  do.  in  fact,  tax 
the  B»%m»  money,  but  by  taxing  It  you  put  It  back  into  circulation. 

Father  Rtan.  I  am  all  for  the  underlying  theory  that  we  have  got 
to  Increase  purchasing  power  in  the  bands  of  thoee  who  will  spend 
tt.  but  I  dont  think  It  can  be  done  In  thl*  way.  

Mr.  CaawroBD.  We  are  doing  that  through  the  present  Social 
Security  Act,  aren't  we.  Father? 

Father  Rtam.  Tea;  but  except,  a*  Senator  Dowmrr  states,  the  great 
part  of  that  is  coming  from  people  who  would  spend  it  themselves. 

ffww^t^ir  Dowwrr.  If  I  may  interrupt 

BeptesenUtive  Smitb  (interposing).  Would  you  let  me  hsve  a 
word.  Senator? 

Senator  Dowwrr.  Yes,  sir.  .    ..  ^.    _  , 

Representative  SMrrn.  I  would  Ilka  ta  tf  I  may.  Just  divert  for  a 
moment  and  suggest  another  line  at  thought,  and  what  I  think  I* 
MKF»i>^r  argument  in  favor  of  the  Townaend  plan.  One  of  our 
gy^.  pressing  problems  today,  we  aU  agree,  arises  from  idle  capital 
aa  weU  as  Idle  labor.  There  la  too  large  an  accumulation  of  earnings 
and  savings  from  earnings,  capital  nnnatlon  which  is  not  being 
xalnvested.  remaining  unqwnt.  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
Throivh  the  medium  of  a  gm**-lnnnm*  tax.  Father  Ryan,  not  a 
net  income  tax  which  U  an  entirely  different  prtH?o*ltion,  a  gros^ 
ineome  tax.  $6,000,000,000  to  pay  10.000.000  aged  $50  per  month, 
would  siphon  off  or  divert  at  the  souroe;  almoat  immediately  tWs 
money  would  be  rospent  for  DeoaasarlM  olllfo  and  placed  back  lato 
Immediate  circulation. 


Father  Rtan.  I  weuld  like  to  see  the  eanct  figure*  <a  the 
those  estimates  of  $6.000,000/>00. 

Representative  Smtth.  I  consider  that  la  one  of  tha  ationcaat  ar- 
guments In  favor  of  the  T>Dwnsend  plan. 

Senator  Waonbl  Do  you  remember  Dr.  Moulton.  of  Brooklnga 
Institution,  testifying  before  the  Bouse  oommlttee  last  year  on  ttaa 
Townsend  plan?  He  estimated  your  tax  of  2  percent,  even  a  groaa 
tax  which  I  dont  favor,  of  course,  by  any  mean*,  bscauae  I  belief* 
it  is  a  sales  tax  which  f  alia  upon  the  pocv — but  h*  aatimated  that  a 
2-percent  tax  would  only  produce  enough,  even  with  thl*  inoreaaed 
tax,  to  pay  $30  per  month  to  each  of  the  aged  that  sx>u  want  to 
help,  and  that  I  want  to  help. 

Senator  Downit.  I  am  sure  that  la  an  error.  I  have  obackad  tb« 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Commerc«.  the  Treasury,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  with  the  exemptions  w*  luive,  the  figures  check  out 

atxtut  $6,000,000,000. 

Senator  W/usnbr.  Ha*  the  Department  of  Commerce  made  a  report 
upon  thl*  bill? 

Senator  Downtt.  Not  on  this  bill,  but  they  testified  and  they  have 
figures. 

Senator  Wagnxs.  Did  they? 

Senator  Downxt.  About  $300,000,000,000  of  gross  incomewlth 
these  exemptions  that  we  have,  and  2  perceat  of  •SOO^XW.OOO.OOO 
would  be  six  billion  a  year. 

Representative   Smith.  I   might   say.  Senator  Wagner,   that   Dr. 
Nathan,  chief  economist  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  estimated  the  gross  revenue  and  income  of  the  Nation 
at  $440,000,000,000. 
Senator  Wacnxb.  I  see. 

Repreeentatlve  Smtth.  That  Is  not  quite  the  same  amount  as 
Dr.  Ooldenwelser'B  estimate  of  $553,000,000,000,  and  of  course  de- 
ducting the  exemptions  provided  in  the  bill,  it  is  very  apparent  that 
there  would  be  a  yield  there.  I  figure,  at  $56.25  a  montli.  You  have 
It  at  approximately  •SO  a  month. 
Senator  Downxt.  Fifty,  yes. 

Representative  Smith.  It  would  range  from  $50  to  ••©  at  the  start. 
In  my  opinion. 

Senator  Waonzs.  It  will  be  a  tax  of  2  percent  gross,  liTeq>ectlve  of 
whether  the  particular  industry  Is  maklivg  any  profits  or  not. 

Senator  Dowwrr.  That  is  right,  and  they  have  to  pan*  It  along  In 
the  cost  of  Uving.  Of  course  we  wlU  all  pay  for  the  increased  oo*« 
of  living. 
Senator  Waonhi.  And  so  It  goes  down  the  line. 
Senator  Dowwrr.  But  let  me  say  thU  to  you.  Senator.  The  aver- 
age worker  will  pay  very  little  more  under  this  plan  tlian  he  would 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  instead  of  getting  •ao  or  •OS  a 
month  when  he  is  65.  he  wUl  get  ^50  whtm  he  to  00. 

Senator  Waonzx.  You  and  I  agree  upon  our  objecstlve  that  we  want 
to  Incieaae  thla  pension  as  we  go  on.  but  you  cant  do  it  by  over- 
night levying  an  additional  tax  of  •7.000,000X100.  I  dont  think  tha 
cotmtry  can  flnandaUy  stand  that  sort,  of  a  ahock.  We  agree  oa 
the  objectives  of  getting  a  high  pension,  but  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  may  I  repeat,  we  are  getting  a  higher  pension  than  you 

propose  to  pay.  

Senator  Downxt.  Senator  Waonib,  I  must  object  very  atrongiy 
to  that.  You  quoted  those  figures  aiising  from  the  disaster  In 
a  mine  In  West  Virginia.  Some  of  thc«e  famillce  dUl  get  aa  high 
aa  ^62  a  month.  Those  were  famlUeH  in  which  there  were  fl»* 
chUdren  and  a  widow.  I  figured  up  i-Jt»e  Items,  and  it  coma*  to 
•0  a  recipient.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  tmder  your  general 
relief  laws,  you  would  have  paid  an  averajje  of  $12  a  recipient. 
In  other  words,  what  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  has  done  in  that 
reRMct,  Senator  Waonxx,  U  to  glv*  to  thows  widows  and  orphan* 
lemthan  they  would  have  got  under  th*  general  relief  lawa  of 
the  State. 

Senator  Waonxx.  I .      ^      _  .a.  .      * 

Senator  Downtt  (interposhig).  Let  me  finish.  Walt  a  minute. 
Senatorl    Let  me  finish. 

Senator  Waoncx.  I  disagree  with  you  there.  They  wouldn't 
have  gotten  anything  imtu  the  Soclid  Security  Act  waa  paaeed 
In  1035.    They  would  have  been  left  t)  chaxlty. 

Senator  Dowwrr.  EvldenUy  you  doot  know  your  own  law.  In 
the  State  of  New  York  you  have  general   relief,  and  under  th* 

general  relief ..„_.. 

Senator  Wasnkb  (Intcrpoeing).  Thl*  happ*!ned  In  Virginia. 
Senator   Downxt.  They   have   It  there,    too.     It   wa«   in  West 
Virginia,  anyway.    Will  you  let  me  continue? 

Senator  Waci*xji.  Senator 

Senator  Downtt  (Interposing).  Will  you  lot  me  fhilsh.  please? 
In  the  United  States  the  average  pUd  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment and  the  States  combined  to  dep«?ndent  orphans  and  widow*, 
is  about  $12  per  recipient.    This  Social  Security  Act,  under  thla 
payment  of  the  West  VU-glnla  mine*.  i>ald  alx)Ut  $12  per  recipient 

and  you  boast  about  it.  ........ 

In  addition  to  that,  let  me  say  ttils.  Senator  Waoh«*.  That 
money  that  will  go  to  them  comes  from  ths  low-income  worker* 
of  America.  What  you  have  done,  you  have  shifted  off  of  ^ 
orooerty  owners  and  the  weU-to-do  of  West  Virginia  the  support 
of  ^ose  widows  and  orphans,  and  Mr.  CaAwroxB,  you  have  put  It 
upon  the  low-income  groups,  because  it  is  the  conmbuttons  of 
the  younger  workers  that  are  now  lielng  used  to  support  the 
Indigent,  aged,  and  widows  and  orphans. 
Senator  Wacnhi.  Of  course.  I  dont  agree  vrtth  your  conduslona. 

Senator  Downxt.  I  am  Just  stating  facta. 

Senator  Wagntk.  I  still  say  that  prior  to  1938  those  eurvlTora 
wouldnt  have  gotten  anything,  and  "^fJ  ,*^«  J^!^5^PS! 
I  see  no  provision  at  aU  for  the  ■urvlvors  If  the  brea-lwlnner  diea 

pef  ore  he  reaches  the  age. 
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Paramount   among    my    intereata   I*  my   deelre    to   follow   the 
axample  of  Cardinal  Hayea  In  his  davoCkm  and  service  to  the  poor 


and  object  of  the  sUte  la  the  temporal  welfare'  of  men.  even  In 
the  moral  order,  and  this  Is  obtained  by  adhering  to  the  principles 

rt*  ii.K^iMi    mnnltrtncr  fnr  t>i»  df^rlfmrlAH  of  Individual  Deraons  and 
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Senator  DowirrT.  The  TowmcxhI  pl»n  doeant  cover  the  orphans 
and  widows  that  ought  to  be  coTered. 

S-nator  Wmwol  You  tay  you  dont?     ^^«„  .„rt 

Senator  DowwtT.  You  have  ihtfted  the  rapport  ol  the  widows  and 
orphana  to  the  wortwa  o*  the  Nation,  away  from  the  general  tax 

k»d:  that  is  what  you  hvm  done.  Senator  WAOwa.         

Senator  Wtanm.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?  You 
dont  make  any  provlalon  for  them.  ^     %.  ^ 

Senator  Downsr.  1  would  lery  a  tax  against  the  men  who  had 
■omethlng  inatead  of  agalnat  a  wage  earner. 

Senator  Wacico.  Under  your  «y«tem  you  give  the  $50  a  month  to 

the  rlchert  men  In  the  country  as  well  as  the  poorest  man.     That  la 

what  the  plan  provide*.  ^  ^  .^  . 

Senator  Class.  It  Is  a  social  annuity:  that  la  what  it  u. 

HepreeentsUve  SifTTR.   And   that   removes  the   stigma,   so   that 

everyone  la  treated  alike.  ^  ,  ^w.  w  _^,  «.,» 

Senator  W/unm.  We  want  to  do  the  same  thing.    1  think  you  are 

Impractical.  Senator.  ^         , ,„  .^ 

Senator  Dowhct.  Bo  far.  I  havent  been  able  to  get  anybody  to 
debate  with  me  In  the  Senate.  I  wotild  appreciate  It  IX  someonf 
would. 

PMher  RTAif.  I  dont  think.  Senator  Dowwrr,  It  Is  fair  to  state 
that  all  of  the  money  to  pay  the  present  soclal-aecurlty  benefits 
comes  from  the  poor  or  the  workers.  After  all  the  pay-roU  tax  fa^.s 
half  on  the  employer  and  half  on  the  employee,  so  that  half  of  it 
comes  from  those  who  are  more,  on  the  average,  better  off  than  the 
workers.  I  would  like  to  see  It  all  come  from  the  employers,  and 
from  the  General  Oovemment.  and  then  I  would  like  to  see  It  col- 
lected  by  the  General  Government  through  Income  taxes  and  estate 
taxes  on  those  who  have  ability  to  pay.  not  through  a  saies  tax. 
which  u  the  most  unfair  tax  that  has  ever  been  derived,  for  tne 
reasons  stated  by  Mr.  CsAwroao. 

Repreeentetlve  SicrrH.  Of  course,  the  objection  usually  f*'se^ 
against  sales  taxes  is  that  they  cause  an  Increase  In  living,  and 
reference  was  made  a  moment  ago  to  what  the  probable  increase  In 
the  cost  of  living  would  be  as  a  result  of  the  Townsend  plan,  and 
therefore  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
social -security  hearings  It  was  estimated  that  the  increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  would  only  t)e  10  percent,  and  22  professors  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  who  were  opposed  to  the  Townsend  plan  on 
other  grounds,  agreed  with  that  conclusion,  and  they  estimated  It 
would  be  approximately  10  percent,  which,  of  course,  woxUd  be  a 
very  slight  Increase  in  the  cost  of  Uvlng.  and  it  would  faU  upon  aU 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Chairman  GaaHTK.  Mr.  CsAWton? 

Mr  CKAwroco  Father  Ryan.  I  think,  completed  my  argument.  In 
making  the  distinction  between  a  sales  tax  and  the  social-security 
taxes  now.  where  half  of  the  burden  falls  upon  the  employer.  I 
think  that  Is  a  very  Important  distinction  to  be  made,  and  it  is  the 
objection  that  I  have  to  the  Townsend  tax  as  against  the  present 
social-security  tax. 

Chairman  Gsamix.  Senator  Cuun? 

Senator  Cuuuc.  Well,  of  coxirse,  the  gross-Income  tax  wouldn't 
fall  so  harshly  on  anybody.  Senator  Waonkb  makes  910.000  a  year, 
and  so  do  I.  That  would  be  taOO,  and  it  would  go  down  and  the 
small  fellow  would  pay  his  proportionate  share.  It  wouldn't  be 
anything  devastating,  this  gross-income  tax.  I  see  Italy  put  one  on 
the  other  day.  a  percent,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Caawvoao.  It  U  devastating  on  a  man  who  makes  $500  to 
$1,000  a  year,  however. 

Senator  Cijuuc.  Exactly. 

Senator  WAOKxa.  I  am  quite  willing  to  pay  on  any  of  my  income 
to  help  In  thU  situation,  but  when  you  impose  a  groes-sales  tax. 
as  has  been  repeated  here  time  and  time  again.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized. Senator,  that  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  poor,  primarily,  and  that 
is  my  great  objection  to  it.  together  with  the  $7,000,000,000  tax 
which  eventually  will  have  to  be  levied,  which  the  country  at  this 
time  Just  cannot  stand,  and  we  cant  deal  with  impracticabilities 
now;  we  have  to  deal  with  realities. 

RepresenUUve  SMrrn.  Prance  has  had  a  gross  turnover  or  gross- 
income  tax  in  operation  since  1920,  and  the  rate  In  France  la  1.1 
percent,  and  It  has  proved  very  successful  In  Prance. 

Senator  Clabx.  And  HawaU.  too.    It  has  a  1 V4  tax  rate. 

Father  Rtam.  Prance  used  to  tax  the  windows  of  houses. 

RepreseuUtive  Sicth.  I  cant  answer  that.  Pather  Ryan. 

Chairman  Osanix.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  You  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  American  Ponmi  of  the  Air  presenting  a  discussion  on 
Social  Security  and  the  Townsend  plan.  Our  opening  speakers 
were  Senator  Roanr  P.  WAama,  of  New  York,  and  Senator  SHsamAN 
Dowmrr.  of  California. 

Our  panel  members  were:  Kenneth  Crawford.  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Post,  and  new  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Guild;  Senator  D.  Wobth  Clakx.  of  Idaho;  Rt.  Rev. 
John  A  Ryan,  director  of  the  Social  Action  Department  of  the 
KaUonal  Catholic  Welfare  Conference:  and  Congressman  Mastim 
SMrm.  of  the  SUte  of  Washlngtoar- 

And  now  for  a  final  word  from  Mr.  McCormlck. 

Aimounccr  McCouock.  Thus  we  conclude  another  broadcast  In 
this  season's  series  of  the  American  Porum  of  the  Air. 

These  programs  emanate  from  the  studios  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  Washington.  The  facilities  have  been  extended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  in  order  to  pro- 
iDOte  ediicaUonal  broadcasts  which  present  both  sides  of  naUonal 
prot>lems. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  MOST  REVEREND  FRANCIS  J.  SPELLMAN  AND 
EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  membeirship  of  the  House  the  address 
given  by  the  Most  Reverend  Francis  J.  Spellman,  Archbishop 
of  New  York,  together  with  editorial  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  13.  1940.  The  cccaslon  of  this  address 
was  his  investiture  with  the  sacred  pallium,  sj-mbolical  of  his 
high  ecclesiastical  rank,  at  St.  Patrick's  CathedraJ.  upon  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  Pope  Pius  XH.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  House  because  of  its  moving  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity. It  exemplifies  so  well  the  relationship  between  church 
and  state  in  our  country  by  virtue  of  Archbishop  Spellman's 
expression  of  gratification  upon  the  appointment  of  a  diplo- 
matic representative  to  the  Vatican  State,  in  concurrence  with 
my  own  expression  to  this  body  on  January  4.  1940.  The 
address  follows: 

Yo\ir  Eminence,  brother  bishops  and  priests,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  Christ.  9  months  ago  I  began  my  labors  among  you. 
Speaking  for  the  first  time  in  this  cathedral.  I  made  three  re- 
quests, voicing  these  Invitations. 

"In  the  name  of  Jesus,  dear  people"  I  said,  "may  I  not  count 
on  you  to  walk  in  the  presence  of  God.  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Master,  to  support  the  good  works  of  our  holy 
religion  in  the  same  generoiis  measure  that  you  have  in  the  past, 
so  as  to  maintain  for  your  fsdth  its  renown  In  all  the  world? 

"In  the  name  of  Jesus,  men  and  women  of  religious  congrega- 
tions, may  I  not  count  on  you  to  instruct  the  little  ones  of  the 
flock  of  Christ  to  aid  the  poor,  to  comfort  the  sick,  and  to  perform 
all  the  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy  so  that  through  your 
zeal  and  sacrifice  the  charity  of  Christ  may  more  and  more 
abound? 

"In  the  name  of  Jesiis.  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York, 
may  I  not  count  on  your  sympathetic  cooperation  and  your  readi- 
ness to  work  with  me  with  all  your  heart  and  with  aU  your 
strength  for  the  salvation  of  souls?" 

For  the  answers  to  these  questions,  for  the  responses  to  these 
Invitations.  I  am  profoundly  grateful  and  deeply  moved. 

DBCLAaZS     aSSPONSZS     HKASTEmNO 

The  answers  have  been  generously  affirmative,  the  responses 
spontaneous  and  heartening.  Thankful,  therefore,  and  encour- 
aged, today  I  receive  the  pallium,  symbol  of  Jurisdiction  of  an  arch- 
bishop, sacred  Insignia  blessed  by  our  Holy  Father,  hallowed  by 
reposition  on  the  tomb  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  St.  Peter, 
vestment  to  be  worn  by  me  at  solemn  ceremonies,  vestment  to  be 
placed  on  me  after  death  as  I  am  summoned  before  Ood's  Judg- 
ment seat  to  render  an  accotint  of  my  stewardship. 

I  thank  our  Holy  Father  for  bestowing  the  pallium,  and  I  thank 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Dougherty  for  his  great  kindness  In  com- 
ing here  today  to  ofllclate  at  this  ceremony  of  Investiture.  I  am 
grateftil  to  Bishop  Donahue  for  celebrating  the  mass,  and  I  thank 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  people  for  their  attendance 
and  prayers. 

In  the  presence  of  Ood  and  before  all  of  ycu,  I  profess  my  Catholic 
faith,  I  believe  In  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  a  God  who 
has  fathered  all  and  redeemed  all  and  who  wishes  to  sanctify  all. 
I  believe  in  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the  church  which 
the  Blessed  Son  of  God  founded  upon  the  spiritual  rock,  which 
was  then  Peter  and  Is  now  Pius.  I  believe  that  In  the  bosom  of 
mother  church  the  Divine  Son  still  abides.  Imparting  to  her  His 
spirits.  His  authority,  and  His  truth.  I  believe  that  the  portals  of 
this  church  are  as  open  and  as  salutary  as  His  very  wounds,  and 
that  It  Is  God's  Holy  Will  that  all  men  should  enter  and  find  peace 
and  happiness  beneath  Its  ample  roof  tree. 

WOULD    FOLLOW    ZXAMFLK    Or    HATCB 

Believing  In  God,  I  believe  in  man,  in  the  fundamental  good- 
ness of  the  creature  because  of  the  absolute  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  It  is  true  that  man  has  fallen,  but  it  Is  equally  true  that 
man  has  been  redeemed  and  may  by  God's  grace  lift  himself  above 
the  servitude  of  self.  I  believe  that  I  am  here  to  labor  for  your 
sanctlflcatlon  and  salvation  as  well  as  for  my  own.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  your  service.  My  interests  are  catholic,  that  is,  univer- 
sal, imd  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  so  far  as  may  be  possible  I 
am  striving  "to  be  all  things  to  all  men."     (I  Corinthians  ix.  22.) 
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Paramount  among  my  interests  Is  my  desire  to  follow  the 
•xample  of  Cardinal  Ha3res  in  his  devottcm  and  service  to  the  poor 
and  the  suffering.  The  Uvlng  monumeni  to  Cardinal  Hayes  is 
Catholic  charities,  and  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  In  the 
name  of  countless  ttcneflciarlcs  of  Catholic  charities,  I  thank  the 
countless  benefactors  who  in  this  week  Just  concluded  have  con- 
tributed services  and  gifts  to  enable  ns  to  carry  on  our  work  of 
charity.  Charity  may  begin  at  home,  but  the  home  of  Catholic 
charity  is  God's  wide  world,  and  no  living  creature  Is  a  stranger 
beyond  Its  threshold. 

Not  alone  do  I  profe!»s  my  Catholic  faith  before  you.  I  profess 
and  glory  in  my  American  citizenship,  and  I  pledge  myself  to 
maintain  and  defend  our  fundamental  llbertiea,  shining  as  they 
do  like  flaming  Jewels  in  our  frame  of  Government,  priceless 
and  prcclovis.  I  am  for  all  of  our  freedoms  and  our  freedonx. 
Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  tyranny,  even  though  it  calls  itself 
freedom.  I  am  opposed  to  anarchy,  even  though  it  calls  itself 
liberty.  I  am  opposed  to  traitors  to  the  United  States,  even  tho\igh 
they  wave  Ame.'Ican  flags  and  call  themselves  patriots.  I  am 
opposed  to  lawleaaness  and  violence  in  speech  and  In  action. 
KXAimius  FArrH  nf  amesica 
Well  aware  of  the  serlotis  menace  of  some  modem  trends  In 
our  political  and  economic  life,  I  reaflbm  my  faith  in  America 
and  in  American  Institutions.  Despite  the  need  for  proper  read- 
justments and  equalizations  of  our  economic  burdens,  despite  the 
necessity  of  providing  much  greater  opportunities  for  work  for 
men  and  women  who  need  to  work  and  wish  to  vrork.  despite 
the  need  of  more  hands  fraternally  clasped  and  fewer  fists 
menacingly  clenched,  di  spite  the  need  of  a  renewal  in  our  midst 
of  the  ClirtBtlan  concepts  of  life  and  Christian  discipline  of  living 
In  which  our  liberties  were  conceived  and  enfranchised,  despite 
the  need  of  strengthening  our  moral  fiber  grown  weak  through 
prosperity  and  Indulgence,  sUU  I  believe  In  America.  In  the  funda- 
mental righteousness  of  otir  Constitution,  the  basic  righteousness 
of  our  people  In  their  sincere  desire  to  live  in  harmony,  helpful- 
ness, and  peace  with  their  fellowmen.  and  In  obedience  to  her  laws 
and  the  commandments  of  God. 

I  have  professed  my  Catholic  faith  and  my  loyal  devotion  to  my 
country,  the  United  States.  Sharing  kindred  feelings  with  ap- 
proximately 21,000.000  Americans  who  are  Catholics,  and  many 
other  millions  of  men  and  women  of  good  will  who  believe  in 
Ood  and  who  believe  in  peace  with  Justice.  I  express  gratification 
that  President  Rrxjeevelt,  in  his  historic  message  of  Christmas 
time,  sent  his  personal  representative  to  the  Holy  See,  with  the 
rank  of  an  Ambassador,  In  order  that  parallel  endeavors  for  peace 
and  the  alleviation  of  suffering  would  be  assisted. 

Teace  with  Justice"  Is  the  motto  of  Pope  Plus  xn.    Peace  with 
Justice  Is  what  America  wills  and  prays  for  the  world.    Peace  with 
Justice  is  what  all  peoples  of  the  world  devoutly  jrearn  for  and 
pray  for  now,  and  not  after  world  exhaustion  and  chaos. 
COMMENDS  nxsnaarr's  action 
Pull   of   faith   and    hope   and   warning   are    the    words    in    the 
message  of  the  President,  saying  that  "imless  there  Ls  some  trust 
in  a  divine  plan,  nations  are  without  light  and  peoples  perish." 
In  Interpreting  the  feelings  of  his  fellow-cltlzens.  the  President 
told  the  Holy  Father  that  "the  people  of  this  Nation  know  that 
only  by  friendly  association  between  the  seekers  of  light  and  the 
seekers  of  peace  everywhere  can  the  forces  of  evU  be  overcome." 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews  can  concur  In  that  expression 
aiul  be  heartened  at  the  collaboration  of  a  union  of  endeavor.  If 
not  in  belief,  of  all  those  who  are  on  the  side  of  right  and  Justice, 
"all  those — and  they  comprise  the  overwhelming  majority  of  man- 
kind— who  still  believe  In  God  and  pay  him  homage"  In  the  words 
of  Pope  Piiis  XI.     (March  19.  1937.)     While  the  21,000,000  Catho- 
lics  and   mlUlons   of   other   men   of   good    will   prayerfully    and 
gratefully   approved  this  action  of  otir  President — the   President 
of  a   people   that   believes   in   and   that  defends  freedom,   in   the 
practice  of  religion,  freedom  In  the  dissemination  of  truth,  free- 
dom of  assembly  and  freedom  of  trade — still   this   approval  has 
not  been  as  unanimous  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

There  have  been  some  persons  who  have  not  understood  this 
collaboration  of  the  two  greatest  influences  for  peace  in  the  world, 
the  spiritual  leader  of  300.000.000  souls,  and  the  freely  elected 
President  of  our  Nation  of  more  than  120.000,000  souls. 

There  are  those  who  have  not  been  In  favor  of  this  action  of  our 
President  But  it  would  seem  that  good  will  and  reflection  on 
their  part,  both  of  which  are  readily  assumed  to  be  present,  will 
persuade  them  to  be  more  cooperative  for  the  purpose  of  "warding 
off  from  mankind."  In  the  words  at  Pope  Plus  XI.  "the  great 
danger  that  threatens  all  alike — in  order  that  the  enemies  of 
religion  may  not  attain  the  goal  they  have  so  loxxdly  proclaimed  to 
the  world." 

NO   PEACS   WlTUUUl   OOD 

Plus  XI  was  speaking  of  atheistic  Communists.  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  reply  of  Pope  Plus  XH  speak  of  peace,  and  aU  should 
realize  that  without  God  and  without  religion  there  can  be  no 
peace.  The  oiUy  reason  which  the  n<MJapprovallsU  seem  to  have 
for  their  position  Is  the  shibboleth  of  separation  of  church  and 

With  the  conviction  that  these  good  men  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed, I  shall  simply  entmctate  the  Catholic  principles  in  this 
regard.  The  immediate  goal  and  object  of  the  church  is  the  super- 
natural sanctlflcaUon  of  the  souls  of  men.    The  immedUte  goal 


and  object  of  the  sUte  Is  the  temporal  welfare  of  men.  even  In 
the  moral  order,  and  this  Is  obtained  by  adhering  to  the  principles 
of  Justice,  supplying  for  the  deficiencies  of  individual  persons  and 
families. 

Now  these  objects  may  and  do  overlap,  since  it  Is  obvious  that  It ' 
the  church  strives  to  make  men  better  q>irltually,  they  should  bs 
better  clvlcally  and  morally.  Conversely,  the  state  promoting  tl»a 
welfare  of  society  works  indirectly  for  the  sanctiflcation  of  souls. 
But  this  was  true  in  1T97  when  Mr.  Sartorl  represented  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  true  during  the  ensuing  70  years  untU  the 
American  mission  to  the  Vatican  was  discontinued  in  1867.  And 
it  was  true  during  the  subsequent  70  years,  and  It  will  r.lll  be  true 
now  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  appointed. 

Opposition  from  the  forces  of  antlrellglon  might  have  been 
foreseen,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  fact  criticised  the  mission. 
But  it  is  disconcerting  to  hear  criticism  that  Implies  a  preference 
to  have  men  continue  to  slay  one  another  rather  than  have  peace 
through  the  cooperation  of  a  Catholic  and  an  Xpisoopallan. 

SEES  NONSELICIOXTS  ASPECT 

The  Holy  Father  is  not  alone  the  supreme  head  of  the  Ccxhollc 
Church.  He  Is  also  head  of  a  sovereign  state.  Thirty-tight  coun- 
tries have  representatives  at  the  Holy  See.  Nobody  protests  be- 
cause President  Roosevelt  has  an  Ambassador  to  Greit  Britain, 
even  though  BLlng  George  VI  Is  tlie  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  heads  of  other  countries  are  also  heads  of  rellglors  In  those 
countries,  but  no  protests  are  voiced.  Because  we  send  an  Am- 
bassador to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  who  claims  descent  from  the 
Son  of  Heaven.  Is  there  any  one  thoughtless  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  appointment  means  a  union  of  the  Japanese  religion  and 
the  United  States  Government? 

It  may  also  be  recorded  here  that  one  of  the  first  sovereign 
states  to  recognize  the  UrUtod  States  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  the  Papal  State,  and  this  when  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  was  recognized  as  an  American  principle. 

The  Papacy's  service  to  peace  among  nations  has  long  been  recog- 
nized even  among  those  who  did  not  believe  In  the  Catholic 
Church.  Thus.  Bismarck,  a  Lutheran,  In  October  1885  asked 
Leo  Xin  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain 
over  the  Caroline  Islands.  And  speaking  of  the  Lutheran  body.  I 
am  most  grateful  to  the  Government  of  Finland.  96  percent  of 
whose  population  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  for  Its 
gracious  acknowledgment  and  expression  of  gratitude  for  ths 
contributions  and  sympathy  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

A  SlO.aOO.OOO  PKOOBAM  PLANNED 

Returning  now  to  my  opening  paragraphs  in  which  X  referred 
to  the  coc^jeratlon  I  have  received  from  the  priests,  religious  and 
faithful  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  to  whom  I  again  renew 
my  expressions  of  thankfulness.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  sm  striving 
to  carry  out  the  spiritual,  charitable,  and  educational  programs  of 
Cardinal  Hayes  and  his  predecessors.  It  may  surprise  uome.  as  it 
surprises  me.  to  realize  that  this  archldloccse  Is  so  vast  and  the 
development  Is  so  rapid  that  at  the  present  time  a  building  pro- 
gram of  work  already  begvm  or  about  to  be  started  will  require 
the  expendittire  of  the  sum  of  $10,000,000. 

Two  items  alone  represent  approximately.  $3,500,000.  an  addi- 
tion to  St.  ■Vincent's  Hospital  and  a  new  boys*  high  school  on  Uie 
Grand  Concourse  In  the  Bronx  which  will  accommodate  8.000 
boys  This  school  wUl  be  ready  for  occupcmcy  In  September  1941. 
While  It  Is  obviously  Impossible  for  the  church  to  provide  free  high- 
school  education  for  all  children  who  desh^  It.  It  will  do  so  for  as 
many  as  possible  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay.  and  for  as 
moderate  a  sum  as  possible  for  others. 

We  hope  that  with  the  continued  cooperation  which  we  have  been 
receiving  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  for  the  school  In  10  years. 

COMPARES  COST  TO  CTTT 

We  think  you  may  be  Interested  to  know  Just  what  this  one  high 
school  wUl  mean  to  the  city  of  New  York.  First  of  all.  It  will  taka 
from  the  tax  rolls  the  sum  of  $1,500  that  the  city  of  New  York  is 
receiving  In  annual  taxes  on  this  property.  The  school  which jrtU 
be  erected  there  would  cost  the  city  of  New  York  $2.500.f»0  to  wect 
and  equip  and  $474,000  per  year  to  maintain,  without  taking  into 
conslderaUon  interest  and  amortization  expenses.  Thus  do  we  help 
our  chUdren.  our  homes,  our  city,  our  country,  our  religion.  Thus 
do  we  help  to  relieve  unemployment. 

Praying  God  to  bless  us  all.  Joining  our  prayers  with  the  prayers 
of  the  Holy  Father  for  peace  among  nations  and  peace  among  men. 
I  close  with  the  prayer  attributed  to  8t.  Prancls  of  Asslsl,  Imploring 
peace  for  ourselves: 

Lord,  make  me  an  Instrument  of  Thy  peace! 

Where  there  Is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love. 

Where  there  is  Injury,  pardon. 

Where  there  is  doubt,  faith. 

Where  there  is  despair,  hope. 

Where  there  is  darkness,  light. 

Where  there  Is  sadness.  Joy. 

O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  no*  so  mtich 

TO  be  consoled,  as  to  console: 

To  be  understood,  as  to  understand; 

To  be  loved,  as  to  love,  for 

It  is  In  giving  that  ws  receive; 

It  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned: 

It  Is  In  dying  that  we  are  bom  to  eternal  life. 
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Involved  has  been  exceedingly  smaU  in  oompariflon  to  the  savings 
resulting  both  to  the  Oovemmsnt  and  its  employees  from  avoid- 
•not  of  ssrlotis  aoddents.    Such  eta«p  insurance  premium  has  paid 


attack  by  potential  snsmlss  In  both  ths  Atlantic  and  Pactfle.    Tat 

siich  a  fleet  Is  ths  minimum  ws  must  have  for  absolttta  sseurlty. 

Ths  other  part  of  ths  answsr    an  astoundinc  fact  not  ■MMrally 
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AlOfaUltOr  tPCLLMAM 

In  a  city  Ilk*  our«  the  p«T»onAl»»y  cf  »  Catholic  archbKhop  to 
of  impomnr.  to  man  of  good  will  of  »U  faUha.  Th.  •ddrwa 
Biven  by  ATchtalatoop  SpeUman  ycterday.  on  tlM  oeetiM\oxx  of  hJJ 
invMititure  with  th«  »i»crrd  polJlum.  will  conrtrm  the  high  opinion 
that  the  public  hM  formed  of  hie  cameetnct.  Bincerliy  ond  gen- 
eroaity  of  eprnt.  The  euthority  exercie«l  by  the  beloved  Cardinal 
MayM  hoe  fullen  Into  worthy  hand*  .      .    .     ^  ^ 

One  or  two  pMMgee  In  the  addrcee  were  roanlfeetly  Intended 
for  all  of  u«.  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  ollke.  Archbinbop  8peu- 
man  added  to  hie  protenalon  of  Catholic  faith  an  equally  warm 
profp  aion  of  faith  In  Anwrtcan  Idf ale  *I  pledge  myeolf."  h«  de- 
clorrd  "to  maintain  and  defend  our  fundamental  libertlea  '  ' 
I  am  for  all  of  our  freedom*  and  our  freedom.  I  am  oppoeed  to 
tvmnny.  ev«n  though  It  calU  liaelf  freedom  I  am  oppoeed  to 
anarrhy,  ewn  though  It  call*  lt**lf  liberty.  I  am  oipoaed  to 
tniinn  to  the  United  Statee.  even  though  they  wave  Amerlcin 
na«{a  and  call  ih<'m«*lvca  pairlo'.a.  X  am  oppoacd  to  law'.c*  nrwi  ana 
violence  in  ipfech  and  in  action.  •  •  •  I  reamrm  my  faith  in 
Am»nc«  and  in  American  inelitutlone." 

ArchbUhop  Hpellman  did  not  need  to  reaneuro  us  on  theee  polnte. 
tlu  record  ■poniu  for  liaelf  Hie  klndlin^'i-i  and  tolrranco  were 
obvU)ua  from  the  flmt.  Yet,  In  thla  day  of  miaunderatandings,  of 
eimat«r  batM  and  jealoivdee.  of  deliberate  uoreaaon.  bie  worde  are 
brav*  and  timely.        ^^^^____^^_____ 

Air  Route  from  New  York  to  Toronto 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  BOLAND 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  13,  1940 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Trans-Canada  Airlines, 
a  Canadian  Oovemment  controlled  company,  on  September 
11.  1939.  nied  application  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity for  a  forelgn-alr -carrier  permit  to  operate  a  New  York- 
Toronto  route.  A  hearing  was  held  on  this  application  on 
Pcbrtiary  7  and  8.  1940.  The  witnesses  at  this  hearing 
clearly  expressed  the  desire  In  their  testimony  that  the 
Trans-Canada  company  would  be  given  the  exclusive  rights 
over  this  route. 

I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  enter  my  protest  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  against  any  such  permit  being 
granted.  There  should  be  reciprocity  in  this  matter.  If  a 
permit  is  granted  to  a  foreign  company  then  otir  American 
airlines  should  certainly  have  the  same  rights  to  operate 
^~4|ito  Toronto. 

Then  is  no  opposition,  and  rightly  so.  to  such  application 
for  the  necessity  of  this  air  route,  but  there  is  much  oppo- 
sition to  any  exclusive  rights  being  given  away  to  any  for- 
eign country.  Even  with  equivocal  rights  over  this  route 
with  a  United  States  carrier,  the  Canadian  Government 
would  be  getting  much  the  better  of  the  bargain,  inasmuch 
that  they  wotiJd  be  able  to  reach  New  York  City,  the  great- 
est business  and  traffic  center  on  this  continent,  and  again, 
this  fact  presents  itself:  That  80  percent  of  the  New  York- 
Toronto  route  lies  In  the  territory  of  the  United  SUtes.  On 
the  other  hand.  Toronto  and  Montreal,  the  outstanding 
cities  of  Canada,  lie  just  over  the  border. 

Sound  international  p<^cy  in  the  matter  of  the  establish- 
ment of  important  air  routes  between  two  countries  requires 
that  each  grants  to  the  air  carrier  of  the  other  country 
concerned  an  equivalent  right  to  operate  over  the  same 
route. 

Finally.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  to  grant  to  the  Trans-Canada  Airlines  exclusive 
rights  over  the  New  York-Toronto  route  because  in  its 
declaration  of  policy  the  act  iM-ovides: 

Src.  2.  In  the  exerclae  and  performance  of  Its  powers  and 
dutlea  under  thla  act,  the  Authority  shall  consider  the  following, 
among  other  thing*,  as  being  to  the  public  interest,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  putdlc  conYenlcnco  and  necessity:  •••(d) 
competition  to  the  extent  neoeeaary  to  assure  the  sound  develo];>- 


ment  of  an  alr-tr*n»portattcn  system  Vrov«r^7  *<i»V*^^ J^ 
needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  Btatea, 
of  tbt  Postal  Service,  and  of  the  national  defense.    •    •    • 
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Mr,  WALSH.  Mr,  Prteident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  iho  Recoio  the  addreag 
delivered  by  Rear  Admiral  Clark  H.  Woodward.  United 
States  Navy,  commandant  of  the  Third  Naval  EMstrlct.  at 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Eaetcm  Safety  Cotiference,  held  at 
Newark.  N,  J.,  February  15,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Eastern  Safety  Conference,  it 
la.  indeed,  a  ipeclal  privilege  to  be  able  to  talk  to  such  a  dlstln- 
grulshed  body  of  safety  engineers  as  here  aseembled — executives 
whose  daUy  responsibilities  and  duties  brttm  them  In  Immediate 
and  continuous  contact  with  Industrial  hazards,  and  whose  every 
effort  Is  bent  on  reducing  accidents  and  the  losses  to  life,  limb,  and 
property  resulting  therefrom.  This  Is  a  subject  In  which  we  are 
also  vitally   Interested. 

In  fact,  long  before  th?  publicity  regarding  safety  In  Industrial 
planu  was  started,  the  safety  of  the  personnel  on  board  ship  was 
given  the  most  elaborate  and  painstaking  attention.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful If  In  any  organization  In  the  world  safety  measures  are  as 
complete  as  on  board  a  man-of-war.  In  addition  to  the  safety  of 
the  ship  Itself,  from  grounding  or  collision,  very  careful  measures 
are  in  force  to  prevent  loss  of  personnel  overboard,  and  a  most 
carefully  worked-out  system  is  maintained  for  Are  prevention, 
handling  of  ammunition,  etc.,  and  particularly  for  control  of 
damage  resulting  frcm  the  usual  accidents  at  sea  in  peacetimes 
or  from  engagement  In  battle  during  war. 

In  this  connection  the  Navy  Department  was  one  of  the  fore- 
moet  agencies  in  the  International  Congress  on  the  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea.  Its  representatives  took  a  prominent  part,  and  some  of 
the  moet  elaborate  and  extensive  experimental  work  performed  at 
the  request  of  this  Congress  was  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  One  of  the  experiments,  for  Instance,  was  In 
coiutectlon  with  the  determination  of  the  floodable  length  of  a 
ship.  This  Involved  the  actual  Qlling  of  the  machinery  spaces  of 
a  large  merchant  ship  with  water  to  determine  permeability,  or  the 
amoimt  of  water  It  tcok  to  fill  this  space. 

As  for  navy  yards,  for  many  years  we  have  endeavored  to  foster 
safety  by  using  the  most  advanced  mechanical  safeguards,  by 
changing  lighting  systems  and  moving  machinery  In  order  to 
make  more  working  space,  by  frequent  inspections  of  operations 
and  safety  equipment,  and  by  Indoctrination — or  e-Ttendcd  and 
continuous  educational  campaign  in  methods  of  safety — to  reduce 
risks  to  a  minimum. 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Federal  Interdepartmental 
Safety  Council  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  June  18,  1937,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Frances  Perkins,  stated: 

'•Remarkable  strides  in  accident  prevention  have  been  made  by 
several  of  our  Government  departments.  For  Instance,  had  the. 
accident  rate  of  the  United  States  Navy  continued  unchecked, 
based  on  its  192C  accident  experience,  175  men  who  are  allvo 
today  would  have  died  as  a  result  of  occupational  injury  and 
disease.  The  United  States  Navy  interposed  a  program  of  accident 
prevention,  safety  inspection,  management,  oversight,  with  this 
particular  Item  in  view  and  cut  down  Its  anticipated  death  and 
injury  rate  to  this  extent  Although  twice  as  many  men  are  em- 
ployed tcday,  doubling  this  exposure,  the  injury  rate  in  the  Navy 
is  less  than  half  the  rate  In  1926.  which  Is  Just  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  by  proper  supervision  In  a  very  serious 
exposure." 

Just  as  Is  done  In  civilian  Industrial  establlihments,  we  investigate 
and  analyze  all  accidents,  collect  statistics,  and  compile  safety  rules 
from  the  many  years  of  experience  gained  In  the  accident-prevention 
Qeld.  With  these  as  a  foundation,  a  competitive  program  was 
established,  each  shop  or  yard  competing  not  against  other  shops  or 
yards  but  against  its  own  past  record.  As  a  result,  we  now  have 
more  than  100  shops  with  perfect  records,  by  which  I  mean  no  acci- 
dents of  any  nature,  ranging  from  5  to  10  or  moic  years.     The  cost 


Involved  has  been  exceedingly  •man  In  oompsrlson  to  the  savings 
rMultlng  t>oth  to  the  Oovemmsnt  and  Its  employees  from  avcid- 
anot  at  scrknis  accidents.  Sticb  ctasap  Insurance  premium  has  paid 
'*fabtilotis  dividends  in  an  amaatngly  brlsf  Uaas."  as  Becrstary  Perkins 
caprsssed  It. 

This  brings  me  to  the  real  tubjaet  of  my  talk  todsy,  which  con- 
csms  the  security  of  otir  NatloB.  Jvmt  ••  safety  snglnesrs  attempt 
to  ramovt  Industrial  hazards  through  study  and  planning  of  rcspoo- 
slbls  ofBclals  and  increase  the  safety  of  workers  throuffh  indoctri- 
nation of  personnel,  so  we  of  tb«  Navy,  as  a  result  of  our  estimate 
of  the  Internatlonsl  situation,  makt  erary  effort  to  reduce  the  dan- 
gtrs  to  our  cotmtry's  safety  du«  to  unpraparedness  and  try  to  show 
our  cltlsenry  the  necessity  for  a  proper  national  dsfsnse. 

Reallslne  thst  it  U  much  better  to  be  safs  than  sorry  and  psra- 
phraslng  the  title  of  one  of  th«  papers  prawnted  in  your  forenoon 
sssAon  of  yesterday,  X  have  chosen  as  mf  sub)ect  Regrets  Pay  Mo 
Dividends. 

As  you  all  shotild  know,  the  Naval  btabllshment  Is  Itself  a  safety 
organication.  It  operates  over  a  broad  field  which  covers  the  waters 
of  th«  seven  seas,  and  has  for  Its  ml«km  the  sectirlty  of  the  United 
•tates  and  the  safety  of  Its  nationals  and  tbelr  propeity  throughout 
the  world.  In  order  to  accompUab  this  task,  psiitlcularly  In  the 
world  of  today,  wtaare  force  plays  ttoa  dominant  role  in  the  affairs  of 
nations,  we  must  have  a  navy  of  suflMent  tiza  and  strength  that  no 
predatory  mllitanstle  nation  dart  ehatkngt  us, 

ttiould  we  ever  have  to  go  to  war  again,  which  Ood  forbid,  we 
oannot  afford  to  find  otiraelvas  in  ttaa  same  utterly  unprepared  state 
as  that  m  which,  during  the  past  160  years,  we  have  entered  •^trr 
one  at  our  six  major  oonflicts.  dsaplta  ths  tragic  experience  in  each 
pracadlng  venttire. 

This  refers  particularly  to  our  position  on  the  sea,  where  the  Navy 
Is  our  first  line  of  defense.  It  must  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality, 
and  on  short  notice,  for  modem  wars  oome  qtilckly,  and  naval  par- 
ticipation Is  brisk  while  It  lasts.  Bacauas  at  the  long  time  required 
to  fmild  naval  veasels.  It's  too  lata  to  start  building  after  conflict 
has  begtui.  Our  people  must  be  brought  to  the  stem  realization 
that  a  navy  with  an  adequately  trained  personnel  cannot  be  impro- 
vised. Proper  preparations,  to  be  efldent  and  economical,  must  be 
accomplished  systematically  and  oooUy  while  there  Is  yet  time. 

Undoubtedly  such  preparedness  will  be  costly,  but  the  cost  Is 
inconsequential  as  compared  with  that  of  war.  Like  the  safety 
measures  taken  by  industrial  estabUstunents.  the  cost  is  an  exceed- 
ingly small  insurance  premium  for  the  security  obtained.  It  is  much 
cheaper  and  saner  to  prepare  in  advance  than  to  satisfy  the  excee- 
slve  demands  of  a  victorious  enemy.  As  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Edison  so  truly  stated  recently,  "defeat  (In  war)  would  cost  us  In 
money  more  than  a  dozen  navlea."  This  further  emphasises  the 
correctness  of  my  assertion  that  "regrets  pay  no  dividends." 

Be  It  remembered,  any  navy  stands  or  falls  by  Its  strength  at  the 
time  war  breaks,  and  not  by  the  ships  we  might  wish  we  had.  As 
the  late  Admiral  Moffett  so  aptly  phrased  it,  "When  It  comes  to 
war,  a  second  best  navy  is  very  muc^  like  a  second  best  band  at 
poker."  To  complete  the  simile  I  may  add  that  after  being  "called." 
K's  too  late  to  better  one's  hand.  Tlic  more  efficient  we  make  our 
fleet  in  times  of  peace,  therefore,  the  better  off  will  we  he  should 
our  country  be  challenged.  And  In  this  connection  we  miist  re- 
member that  we  caiuiot  depend  on  any  outaide  help.  Quoting 
Secretary  Edison  again,  "Our  Navy  must  be  based  on  Its  ability  to 
stand  alone."  for  "the  strength  of  trlendly  nations  might  even  be 
turned  against  us  if  it  should  faU  Into  the  hands  of  conquerors." 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  Into  the  aetiud  coat  of  an  efficient  fleet 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  war,  OfDdal  statistics  show  that  the 
World  War  cost  the  United  States  thirty-two  and  one-tenth  billion 
dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of  twenty-^^t  and  seven-tenths  millions 
dally.  And,  remember,  this  was  In  the  gold-standard  days,  when  a 
dcdlar  was  worth  almost  twice  as  mo^  as  it  Is  today.  At  this  rate — 
and  taking  into  account  only  the  present-day  reduced  monetary 
value — a  modem  85.000-ton  battledatp,  such  as  we  are  now  building 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  could  he  built  for  less  than  2>4  days' 
eoet  of  warfare.  Yet  we  hear  vodferoos  protests  regarding  the  so- 
ealled  enormous  amounts  being  q;ient  to  bring  our  Navy  up  to 
proper  strength. 

In  this  connection  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  In  their  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  strongly  bat  unsuccessfully  urged  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  before  Congress  for  an  Increase  of  25  percent  In 
tonnage  over  the  present  authorlaed  strength,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  one  and  three-tenths  blllkm  doiian — ^the  same  to  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  The  committee,  however,  finally 
recommended  an  Increase  of  only  10  percent,  at  a  cost  of  something 
less  than  •700.000.000. 

Using  as  a  figure  the  dally  expenditure  during  the  past  conflict, 
the  total  ooet  of  the  program  as  originally  propKiBed  by  the  Navy 
Department  (or  one  and  three-tenths  billion  dollars)  wotild  eqxial 
only  about  45  days  of  warfare.  That  la  food  for  very  seriotis  thought 
and  earnest  consideration. 

The  question  that  nattirally  presents  Itself  at  this  point  Is:  Why 
do  we  need  all  the  extra  tonnage  asked  fcr  by  the  Navy  Department? 
Secretary  Edison  gave  a  part  of  the  answer  to  this  query  when  he 
stated  that.  "Our  present  fieet,  as  of  January  of  this  year.  U  In- 
adequate." and  that  "even  when  augmented  by  all  ships  now  build- 
ing or  ordered,  pl\is  all  ships  authorised  but  not  yet  appropriated 
for,"  It  still  does  not  provide  a  fleet  capable  of  meeting  simultaneous 


attack  by  potential  enemies  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pactfle.    Tat 
such  a  fleet  Is  the  mlntmtim  we  must  havs  for  abeolttta  sseurlty. 

The  other  part  at  the  answer  an  astotmding  fact  not  genarally 
known  by  the  public — Is  that  today  otir  total  authornad  tonnats  la 
only  7ft  percent  of  that  which  we  possessed  IS  years  afo.  At  this 
point  let  us  look  back  a  bit  at  the  record.  At  the  end  of  tba  World 
War  we  had  the  mightiest  fleet  In  the  world,  tmllt  and  buUdlng. 
Otir  tonnage— then  well  over  a.OOOA)0  was  40  percent  greater  than 
that  of  otir  nearest  oompstltor,  Oreat  Britain,  and  eonslderably  mors 
than  twice  that  of  Japan's  fleet. 

The  Washington  Limitation  of  Anns  Oonfarenee  was  ealled  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  naval  oompetltlon.  As  a  rcstttt 
of  the  treaty  following  this  conference,  which  became  effective  in 
1033.  the  United  Btatee  surrendered  her  naval  supremacy  l»y 
scrapping  80  capital  ships,  including  10  of  the  largest  and  OMist 
modern  and  powerful  vessels  In  ths  world,  ranging  In  oompletlon 
from  11  to  70  percent.  This  loss  cost  tis  7M,000  tons.  Mind  you, 
this  stupid  gesture  was  entirely  voluntary  on  our  part  so  as  to 
permit  Oreat  Britain  to  have  a  fleet  equal  to  ours  and  Japan  one 
thre«>flfths  as  great— without  slthar  having  to  build  op  to  that 
psrcentage.  We  had  acted  well  the  role  of  International  Baata 
Claus.  An  additional  178,000  tons  of  ships  were  lost  bjr  ttM  subas 
quent  LotuSon  Treaty  of  1930,  making  otir  total  loas  MBMO  tons. 

To  make  matters  worse,  and  totafiy  ignoring  the  fact  that  a 
nation's  sactirlty  dapands  whoUy  upon  lu  ability  to  dafend  Itaaif. 
during  the  13  years  following  the  Washington  Treaty  we  deliber- 
ately failed  to  provide  a  buUdlng  program,  even  for  rsptaesment 
of  old  atuf  obsolete  vessels.  We  eoon  dropped  to  a  poor  tlUrd 
place  among  the  maritime  powws  of  the  wand,  as  othar  nations 
unwilling  to  renounce  force  as  an  Inatrumant  of  policy — not  only 
failed  to  follow  our  silly  altruistic  example  of  tmllateral  disarma- 
ment, but  laughed  In  their  sleeves  at  otir  folly,  and  oontlnusd  to 
build  toward  treaty  limits  by  a  systematic  and  orderly  anntial 
increase  for  the  purpoee,  as  they  dalmad.  of  purely  aelf -defense. 

In  March  1033  oiu  Oovemment  awakened.  dlslUusloned.  from 
Its  pipe  dream  of  false  security,  and  with  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
vision — ^following  the  personal  leadership  of  President  Rooeevelt — 
has  since  continued  to  make  every  effort  to  correct  the  serious 
errors  of  past  administrations  by  authorizing  the  building  up  of 
our  Navy  to  provide  at  least  some  semblance  of  real  seciirlty. 

By  the  Vlnson-Trammell  Act  of  1934  Congress  authorized  us  to 
build  a  treaty  navy.  This  Is  the  first  time  in  our  national  history 
that  any  real  naval  construction  policy  had  been  ofllcially  adopted. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  Navy  had  been  forced  to  lead  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence — and  mostly  crumbs  at  that — until  the  advent  of 
actual  war  when  expense  was  no  object — a  policy  unjustified  by 
any  precept  of  history.  After  each  conflict,  however,  and  regard- 
less of  the  steady  growth  of  foreign  navies,  our  appropriations  were 
cut  to  the  bone.  This  fatuous  and  short-sighted  policy  of  our 
Oovemment  In  times  of  peace  had  kept  our  naval  preparedneea 
on  the  border  line  that  separates  security  from  national  risk. 

Because  of  our  late  start  In  building,  when  the  Washington  and 
London  Treaties  were  abrogated  by  Japan  on  December  31,  1036. 
we  were  then  6  years  behind  In  our  treaty-limit  tonnage,  thringh 
both  Oreat  Britain  and  Japan  had  already  reached  their  authorlaed 
goal.  The  abrogation  of  these  treaties  automatically  removed  the 
lid  from  any  limitation  of  numbers  or  total  tonnage,  except  that 
our  bilateral  agreement  with  Oreat  Britain  still  limited  our  heavy 
cruisers  in  both  number  and  slBe  of  g:un8. 

In  consequence  of  the  then  chaotic  conditions  In  ETurope,  and 
realizing,  as  previously  mentioned,  that  a  navy  stands  or  falls  by 
Its  strength  at  the  time  war  breaks,  other  nations  took  Immediate 
advantage  of  this  freedom  from  limitation  by  feverishly  lajrlng 
extra  keels.  Unfortunately,  our  Navy,  alone,  was  limited  In  size 
by  the  Vinson-Tnunmell  bill.  It  was  necefsary,  therefore,  for 
Congress  in  May  1938  to  pass  the  so-called  expansion  bill,  in  order 
to  give  us  a  20-percent  Increase  In  authorized  tonnage. 

For  your  information,  this  increase  gave  t>ack  to  the  Navy  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  nearly  mllUon  tons  lost  by  the  Washington 
and  London  Treaties.  This  is  mute  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  embarking  in  a  mad  scramble  for  naval  supremacy,  or  even 
encouraging  an  International  armament  race,  as  so  blatantly 
claimed  by  purblind  armchair  paclftote  and  militant  antlprepared- 
ness  zealots.  We  want  no  war.  Our  only  effort  is  to  bring  the 
United  States  Navy  up  to  Its  proper  strength  before  It  Is  too  late 
In  order  to  prevent  war. 

When  all  the  ahlps  now  built,  building,  and  autharlaed  are 
actually  In  service — about  1046 — we  will  then  have  a  total  of  only 
1,510.(XX)  tons,  or,  as  stated  prevlotisly.  Just  75  percent  of  that  whldi 
we  posseeeed  in  1922,  while  Oreat  Britain  will  have  well  over 
2,000,000  tons,  according  to  her  preeent  buUdlng  program.  In  other 
words,  our  previous  relative  standing  will  be  exactly  reversed.  We 
are  now  definitely  in  no  better  than  seooiKl  place,  with  Jmpua 
pushing  tis  closely  for  that. 

The  Navy  Department's  present  request  for  an  Increase  of  35  per- 
cent would  give  us  less  than  400.000  additional  tons.  This  would 
stiU  leave  us  short  of  the  total  combatant  tonnage  we  bad  In 
1922 — 18  years  ago.  Thsrefore.  Instead  of  being  unreasonable,  as 
claimed  by  some.  It  Is  a  thoroughly  Justified  reqtiest.  When  present 
rapidly  fhnT^g^ng  world  conditions  are  considered,  the  necessity  for 
the  additional  ships  is  obvious.  Being  the  richest  nation  <m  earth, 
and  with  two-thirds  of  the  world's  gold  hoarded  In  underground 
vaults,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unlimited  resources  we  possess,  our  best 
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Jntprrsta  dpnumd  »  nary  second  to  none  In  order  to  defend  our- 
■elves  agfainAt  the  designs  and  selflsii  ambitions  of  some  strong 
prertarory  nation,  or  coalition  of  nations.  We  wotild  make  a  tempt- 
ing and  glittering  prize  for  such  an  enemy. 

In  this  connection  let  us  see  what  other  countries  are  spending 
for  their  national  defense — army  and  navy  combined.  The  latest 
statistics  In  this  regard  are  most  Illuminating. 

Por  the  year  1939  the  budgeted  appropriations  showed  a  total 
of  18  7  billion  dollars  for  the  7  major  powers,  as  compared  with 
sixtren  billion  actually  spent  In  1938.  This  was  divided  as  follows: 
Russia.  5  4  bUllon:  Germany.  4.5  billion;  Great  Britain,  3.5  bllUon; 
Prance.  18  billion:  Japan,  1.8  bUllon;  United  States.  1.1  bUllon; 
and  Italy,  six  hundred  million. 

It  18  too  early  yet  to  obuin  actual  expenditures  for  the  year 
1939.  so  please  note  that  these  were  the  budi^et  flgiires  This  prob- 
ably mcaus  that  the  amounts  (except  that  of  the  United  States, 
which  Is  carefully  controlled  by  our  Congress)  were  actually  ex- 
ceeded, due  to  the  advent  of  the  European  war  In  September  last 
and  to  increased  activities  In  the  Far  Eastern  conflict.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  combined  budget  figures  for  Russia  and 
Germany  amount  to  •10.000.000,000  or  slightly  more  than  53  percent 
of  the  total  of  the  seven  nations,  whereas  the  United  States  actually 
expended  only  6  percent  of  the  total.  This  latter  amount,  repre- 
sertlng  a  par  capita  expenditure  of  18  46,  was  divided  about  equally 
be. ween  our  Army  and  Navy.  The  Navy's  share — M.23 — amounts 
to  le.s«  than  1  '-4  cents  per  capita  per  day.  Surely  that  Is  not 
toe  much  to  (>ay  for  our  sea  defense. 

Since  1933  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  t)ecome  Navy- 
consclou.s  and  more  enlightened  as  to  the  need  of  a  readonable 
naval  safeguard.  In  consequence  the  country  Is  almost  unani- 
mously In  favor  of  building  a  navy  second  to  none  We  are  not  a 
wnrlilto  nation  and  have  no  territorial  ambitions.  Nevertheless,  In 
a  world  where  forces  for  war  are  greater  than  forces  for  peace,  as  we 
And  them  today,  we  must  be  prepmred  to  meet  aggression.  The 
Navy  Is  not  willing  to  be  unready  and  the  country  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  second-class  fleet  should  war  be  forced  on  us. 

As  true  today  as  when  flrst  uttered  by  the  great  Admiral  Nelson. 
"A  line  of  battleships  Is  the  l)est  negotiator  In  the  world."  To 
express  the  thought  somewhat  differently  and  more  completely, 
"Th?  navy  Is,  flrst.  the  statesman's  tool.  and.  second,  the  warrior's 
weapon."  Experience,  as  recorded  In  world  history,  shows  that  a 
stror.g  navy  Is  not  only  the  best  protection  against  the  hazards  of 
war  but  also  the  greatest  bulwark  of  peace.  By  Its  very  existence 
our  Navy  has  prevented  wars,  and  by  Its  Intervention  at  times  has 
kept  dangerous  situations  from  developing  seriously. 

As  that  great  American  and  former  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
said :  "The  Navy  of  the  United  States  Is  the  right  arm  of  the  United 
States  and  is  emphatically  the  peacemaker.  Woe  to  the  country 
If  we  permit  that  right  arm  to  become  palsied  or  even  to  become 
^a^by  and  Incffldent." 

Efforts  to  economize  on  national  defense  Is  a  wisdom  that  Is  not 
wise  and  a  folly  that  ends  In  futility,  for  national  security  comes 
flrst  To  fall  In  the  defense  of  oxir  country  Is  to  fall  utterly. 
Every  other  consideration  must  be  secondary,  for  "regrets  pay  no 
dividends." 


Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) .  1940 


EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
first  four  paragraphs  of  the  annual  report  of  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  director  of  the  division  of  inter- 
course and  education.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

Each  sentence  of  these  four  paragraphs  brings  vividly  to 
the  mind  of  the  thoughtful,  world  problems  as  they  affect 
nations  and  men.  It  Is  more  than  reassuring  to  know  that 
there  are  In  existence  institutions  which  sponsor  a  thought- 
ful and  studied  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  world  which  stand  in  the  way  of  making  the  earth  serve 
its  Inhabitants  to  the  fullest  of  its  capacity. 


Condemnation  of  that  which  is  bad  is  fotmd  In  these  four 
paragraphs.  An  understanding  approach  to  the  methods  of 
overcoming  this  badness  is  also  found  there.  Since  the  ideals 
of  the  American  Government  can  ultimately  be  preserved  to 
the  American  people  only  through  a  conviction  on  the  part 
of  all  that  self-restraint  and  the  recognition  of  self-restraint 
by  all  is  the  only  sure  road  to  safety,  nations  accordingly 
must  learn  that  they.  too.  live  only  by  so  alining  themselves 
with  the  purposes  of  bringing  about  the  accomplisliment  of 
the  good  in  the  earth  which  comes  from  self-restraint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e.xtract  from  the  report  re- 
ferred to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Division    of    Intercourse    and    Education,    Annual    Report    of    the 

Director] 

To  the  Trustees: 

No  attempt  need  be  made,  and  none  could  be  Justified,  to  con- 
ceal the  Intense  disappointment  w^lth  which  one  looks  back  over 
the  year  which  has  passed.  Despite  the  stupendous  progress 
which  has  Ijeen  made  during  the  last  h£ilf-century  in  the  educa- 
tion of  world  public  opinion  against  resort  to  war  In  the  settle- 
ment of  international  differences  and  despite  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  controlling  power  of  public  opinion  in  many  lands,  we 
are  again  confronted  by  a  world-wide  war  of  appalling  signifi- 
cance. The  weapons  of  this  war.  which  In  almost  every  case  Is  as 
yet  not  formally  declared  to  be  war.  are  primarily  economic. 
They  are  directed  to  conquering  the  adversary  nation  by  depriving 
It  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  of  combat.  The  actual  military 
contest  Involving  the  lives  of  millions  of  human  t)elngs  has  not 
yet  manifested  Itself  on  a  large  scale  except  in  the  invasion  of 
China  by  Japan.  On  a  smaller  scale  It  Is  manifested  by  the 
Invasion  of  Finland  by  Russia.  Neither  of  these  cruel  Invasions, 
we  are  told.  Is  war. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  aim  of  the  struggle  has 
obviously  been  economic  control  and  paralysis  of  the  enemy. 
How  long  this  state  of  things  can  last  Is  uncertain.  It  Is  certain, 
however,  that  it  cannot  last  forever.  Information  which  has 
recently  been  received  from  thoroughly  responsible  sources  as  to 
conditions  in  Russia,  for  example,  makes  It  plain  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  pnawer  of  that  people,  however  great  in  num- 
bers. Is  very  limited  by  rcafon  of  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
regime  has  wrecked  and  destroyed  leadership.  Communism  la 
war  OB  earnings  and  on  savings,  as  well  as  war  on  excellence  In 
every  form.  Its  weapons  are  envy,  hatred,  and  malice.  The  Rus- 
sian Idea  of  reform  Is  the  purge,  which  means  the  murder  of 
every  type  and  kind  of  excellence  which  might  be  turned  to  at  a 
time  like  the  present  to  guide  and  to  direct  public  policy  and 
public  effort. 

Under  such  conditions  It  Is  of  course  most  Important  that  the 
attention  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  and  of  those  enlisted  in  Its 
service  should  be  turned  to  post-war  conditions  and  post-war 
policies.  Should  the  war  end  by  reason  of  sin  economic  collapse, 
the  opportunity  for  a  wise  and  constructive  International  eco- 
nomic policy  may  be  far  greater  than  It  has  ever  been  before. 
The  principles  and  Ideals  which  the  leaders  of  opinion  In  the 
United  States  have  been  urging  for  40  years,  and  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  both  of  the  chief  political  parties 
have  suppxjrted  time  and  time  again  In  their  formal  declarations — 
but  not,  unhappily,  by  their  acts — are  those  to  which  the  world 
must  turn  if  there  Is  to  be  an  economic  prosperity  which  will  lead 
to  peace  and  If  there  Is  to  be  a  peace  which  will  rest  upon  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  national  contentment.  The  call  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  leadership  Is  Insistent  ant* imperative. 
They,  and  they  alone,  will  be  seen  to  be  In  pasltlcn  to  guide  the 
thought  of  the  world  toward  those  constructive  policies  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  International  effort  which  are  the  one 
alternative  to  chaos  and  disaster.  The  time  has  passed  for  the 
discuasicn  of  so-called  national  problems.  There  are  no  longer 
any  such  problems  of  outstanding  consequence.  All  these  prob- 
lems have  taken  on  an  international  character  t}e€au5e  of  Inter- 
national contacts.  International  Influence,  and  International  eco- 
nomic life.  However  Important  a  national  problem  may  seem 
today  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  Italy,  of  Germany, 
of  Prance,  or  of  Great  Britain,  It  wiu,  on  examination  and  reflec- 
tion, be  found  to  be  but  one  aspect  or  incident  of  an  interna- 
tional problem. 

Once  more  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  noteworthy  confer- 
ence held  at  Chatham  House  on  March  5-7,  1935.  acting  by  the 
unanimoiis  vote  of  as  representative  a  group  of  world  leaders 
drawn  from  10  nations  as  could  possibly  be  assembled,  pointed 
the  way  through  Its  declaration  to  the  path  of  true  progress. 
The  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education  is  centering  all  Its 
efforts  In  every  part  of  the  world  upon  making  this  program 
known  and  understood.  It  Is  this  program  which.  If  Intelligently 
and  promptly  acted  upon  when  thU  war  shall  end.  offers  a  whoUy 
practical  plan  of  International  cooperation,  international  organl- 
caUoD.  and  International  stabilization,  both  economic  and  poUtlcaL 


Bermuda  and  the  British  War  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thunday,  March  14  (legislatix>e  dai/  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  LINN  A.  B.  OALK 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Unn  A.  E.  Gale,  who 
serves  as  secretary  to  the  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts  Com- 
mittee. 

The  article  is  entitled  "If  Bermuda  Had  Been  American, 
Not  British.  Soil  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ir  Bmsmxjua  Hju)  Bizm  Amxsxcav,  Not  Butish.  Son. 

(By    Linn    A.    K.   Gale,   secretary.    Make   Kurope   Pay   War    EXebta 

Committee) 

"BrlUIn  Votes  New  Deal  for  West  Indies"  ia  the  heading  of  a  dis- 
patch from  London  published  in  the  dally  press  some  days  ago. 
The  article  relates  to  a  plan  for  setting  up  a  central  organization 
for  the  West  Indies  at  a  cost  of  $ao.OOOjOOO  to  spread  over  20  years. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  ttUa  news  story  came  accounts 
of  the  seizure  of  American  mail  In  Bermuda  by  British  agents  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  would  appear  that,  whether  or  not 
Brltoin  gives  the  West  Indies  a  new  deal,  the  United  States  Is 
getting  a  new  deal  from  the  mighty  empire  on  which  the  aun  never 
casts  a  setting  ray — a  new  deal,  not  of  humanltarlanlsm  and  social 
welfare  which  have  been  the  alms  of  the  New  Deal  in  American 
poUUcs,  but  a  new  deal  under  which  Britannia  rifles  oiu:  maU 
with  impvmlty  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  hand  virtually 
demanding  that  we  once  more  help  her  win  a  war. 

AU  of  which  calls  to  mind  the  demands  of  the  Make  Europe  Pay 
War  Debts  ComnUttee,  of  which  Senatw  KamsnT  Lundeen,  of  Min- 
nesota, that  consistent  and  courageous  foe  of  meddling  in  trans- 
atlantic wrangles.  Is  national  chalrxnac.  This  committee,  formed 
a  few  months  ago.  urged  support  of  Senator  Lttnueen's  Joint  con- 
gressional resolution  for  acquisition  of  the  British  and  French 
West  Indies  as  part  payment  of  British  and  French  war  debts  of 
two  decades  ago.  and  for  attachment  of  Oennan,  Italian,  and  other 
foreign  deposits  In  American  banks  as  part  payment  of  the  debts 
of  those  nations  to  this  Government.  The  proposal  met  with 
widespread  approval  from  the  outset.  It  even,  so  it  appears,  stung 
Lord  Beaverbrook  to  such  a  degree  that  he  felt  impelled  to  send  a 
3.000-word  cablegram  to  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Dally  Express  for  use  In  American  papers  explaining  why  Eng- 
land had  never  paid  a  single  cent  on  her  enormous  obligations  to 
the  United  States — an  explanation  tliat  was  perhaps  ingenious, 
but  that  was  certainly  far  from  convincing  to  the  average  sensible 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Many  dlstingiilshed  persons  of  various  p<rtltlc*l  parties,  religious 
ainiiaUons,  and  racial  origins  have  Joined  hands  with  the  Make 
Europe  Pay  War  Debts  Conunittee.  They  Include  civic  leaders  of 
such  divergent  opinions  err  other  subjects  as  C5en.  Smedley  D. 
Butler;  ex-Senator  Smith  W.  Brookhart;  Oovemor  E.  P.  Carvllle. 
of  Nevada;  Mayor  Thomas  L.  Holllng.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Senator 
Robert  R.  Reynolds,  of  North  Carolina:  er-ConsiU  General  T.  St. 
John  Qaffney;  Congressman  Martin  Sweeney;  Editor  Michael 
CRelUy,  of  the  Gaelic  American,  and  Alice  Lorraine  Daly,  one- 
time Non-Partlsan  League  candidate  for  Oovemor  of  South  Da- 
kota—Democrats, Republicans.  Parmer-Labcrltes.  and  Independents. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  In  appropri- 
ately burning  word-s  by  nxmierous  Senators  and  RepresenUtives  that 
Great  Britain  has  been  guilty  of  a  high-banded  and  Indefefislble 
act  In  the  selrure  of  American  malls.  It  would  be  superfluotis  also 
IX  It  were  not  for  the  Incessant,  insistent,  and  Insidious  propaganda 
seeping  through  the  Nation  in  favor  at  parflclpatlon  in  the  war  on 
the  allied  side  to  add  that  America's  definite  duty  Is  to  keep  out 
of  the  funUng  hell's  cstildron  across  the  ocean.  As  in  all  wars, 
there  are  sins  on  both  sides,  and  plenty  of  them.  "A  plague  on  both 
their  houses. -  _  ^    .     .^     ^ 

MeanwhUe.  had  we  owned  the  West  Indies  the  Bermuda  incident 
would  never  have  happened.  With  West  Indian  Islands  In  the  pos- 
aeaslan  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance— or  If  they  were  In  the  poe- 
aeaslon  of  any  other  European  nation — such  Incidents  may  be  ex- 
pected from  time  to  time,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  palpable 
violations  of  international  law,  Intemattonal  postal  agreements,  and 
the  most  elementary  common  sense. 

What  else  can  be  expected  when  the  governments  of  Exirope.  some 
at  tlkem  naked,  brutal  dictatorships,  some  dictatorships  camouflaged 


as  democracies,  engage  In  a  Itfe-and-death  struggle  for  pelf  and 
power?  War,  as  Scott  Nearing  obeerved  In  his  recent  lecttires  here 
In  the  Friends'  meeting  house.  Is  not  moral,  but  amoral.  In  the 
conduct  of  war.  ethics,  mDrallty.  and  ordinary  codes  of  honor  are 
gone  with  the  wind.  In  such  times  the  end  Invariably  Justifies  the 
means — the  end — with  each  combatant  being  Its  own  success.  In 
such  emergencies  might  makes  right,  and  the  position  of  a  neutral 
nation  is  not  an  easy  one.  although  this  does  not  mean  that  any 
exctise  is  thereby  afforded  for  abandoning  neutrality.  Unless  there 
is  actual  Invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  neutral  country,  it  Is  still 
a  million  times  better  off  than  It  would  be  If  it  were  to  yield  to 
persuasions  and  threats  and  become  embroiled  in  the  vldoiu  and 
gruesome  saturnalia  of  slaughter. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  stressed  too  strongly  that  If  Senator  Ltm- 
okek'b  proposal  were  already  a  reality  and  the  West  Indies  were 
American,  not  European.  soU.  there  would  have  t>een  no  such  event 
as  that  In  Bermuda  the  other  day.  The  happening  oonatltutes 
another  of  the  multitude  of  reasons  why  the  Lundeen  resolution  or 
that  of  Senator  Retnolos,  or  [>erhaps  a  cotaposlte  resolution  em- 
bodying the  essential  points  Involved,  shotild  be  adopted. 


Hatch  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  14  aeffislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) ,  1940 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  HOLLYWOOD  CENTRAL  YOUNG  mCMOCRATB 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  by  request  I  ask  unaoimous 
consent  to  liave  printed  in  the  AK>endix  of  the  Rbcors  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  president  of  the  HoUsrwood 
Central  Young  Democrats,  of  Hollywood.  Calif.,  together  with 
resolutions  adopted  by  that  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  resolutions  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

HOLLTWOOD  CSNTSal.  YOXTKO  DBK OCBAT8, 

HoUyxoood.  Calif..  March  S,  1940. 
Hon.  Claude  Ptpper, 

United  States  Senator. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Dkak  Skmatob  Peppek:  Enclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a  copy  at 
a  resolution .  recently  adopted  by  California's  largest  group  of 
young  Democrats,  the  Hollywood  Central  Young  Democrats.  Inc, 
which  expresses  our  sentiments  regarding  the  so-called  Hatch  Act, 
Senate  bUl  1871. 

We  petition  you  In  the  name  of  thousands  of  American  dtlaens, 
to  not  only  restore  those  liberties  and  freedom  lost  by  the  enact- 
ment of  such  l^slatlon.  but  to  stand  strong  In  your  determination 
not  to  surrender  the  people's  rights,  which  they  have  enjoyed  vmder 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  more  than  160  years. 
•Cordially  yours, 

Az.BnT  W.  htutoLAY,  Pmident. 

Whereas  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  enacted  into  law  Senate  bill  1871.  com- 
monly known  as  the  Hatch  Act;  and 

Whereas  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  0  of  this  act  prevenU 
non-civU-servlce  employees  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  an  agency  or  department  thereof,  from  participat- 
ing or  taking  an  active  part  in  political  management  or  political 
campaigns;  and 

Whereas  the  constitutionality  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  see- 
tlon  9  of  this  act  has  been  questioned  by  many  of  the  canxatrf 
leading  citizens,  since  it  Infringes  upon  the  clvU  rights  and  per- 
sozud  llberUes  of  the  workers  coming  vmder  the  provisions  of  this 
act:  Now.  therefore,  be  it  

Re*olved,  That  we.  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Hollywood 
Central  Yotmg  Democrats.  Inc..  In  regular  session  assembled,  urg* 
the  repeal  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b>  of  sectlcm  9  of  thU  act,  as 
dtecrlmlnatory  legislaUon  and  an  abridgement  of  the  rights  and 
personal  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  be  it  further  

Besolved,  That  we  petition  our  Representatives  In  Oongress  to 
Initiate  necessary  legislation  repealing  the  objectlooal  portions  of 
this  act:  and  be  it  further 

Iteaolved.  That  copies  of  this  reaolation  be  forwarded  to  congres- 
sional Representatives,  members  of  the  coonty.  State,  and  national 
committees  of  the  Denaxratlc  Party.  aU  organizations  interested 
in  maintaining  the  civU  and  political  rights,  and  llbertlss  of  our 
citizens,  and  to  the  press. 
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The  Relief  Part  of  the  So-called  Farm  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTIS 
Thursday.  March  14. 1940 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  a  creation  of  the  New  Deal.  This  part  cf  the  program  was 
a  brain  child  of  Rex  Tuswell  and  was  known  as  the  resettle- 
ment project.  Over  100  Russian-like  communities  were 
started,  like  the  one  at  Arthurdale,  W.  Va.  Large  tracts  were 
purchased  and  subdivided,  and  new  buiidings  were  erected 
in  many  places  at  great  exixinse. 

Seme  of  these  projects  were  started  on  submarglnal  or 
marginal  lands.  Millions  of  dollars  were  wasted  on  the  proj- 
ects but  it  appears  that  no  new  projects  of  this  kind  are  being 
started.  They  have  been  changed  over  to  a  program  known 
as  rural  rehabilitation.  In  this  rural-rehabilitation  program 
clients  have  been  selected,  many  times  from  the  relief  roles, 
fumishf  d  $100  cows,  $300  to  $400  teams,  and  other  equipment 
and  started  up  new  farmers  with  100-percent  Government 
subsidies.  They  have  been  set  up  in  farming  in  competition 
with  regular  farmers,  who  have  to  pay  their  taxes,  carry  their 
cwn  load  and  furnish  their  share  of  the  money  for  the  feder- 
ally subsidized  new  farmers. 

Wh'.'re  this  money  has  been  used  to  help  real  form  people  it 
is  comparable  to  a  rural  W.  P.  A.  and  these  people  deserve  a 
kindly  hand  If  anyone  in  the  United  States  deserved  it.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  more  justification  for  using  Federal  funds 
to  start  new  fanners  In  competition  to  men  already  on  their 
farms,  nor  Is  there  any  more  reason  for  so  doing  than  there 
would  be  to  appropriate  money  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  set  up  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  or  any  other  pro- 
fe.^lon  or  business  with  100-percent  subsidies  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The~  Farm  Security  propaganda  makes  some  very  exag- 
gerated claims  for  their  ability  to  take  these  men  and  under 
th?ir  guiding  hand,  have  them  make  a  profit  when  50  percent 
of  the  rcgxilar  farmers  of  a  community  are  unable  to  pay  their 
interest. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  cf  money  allocated 
to  each  State  up  to  June  30,  1939: 

Rural  rehabilitation  loans — Expenditures  by  States  and   by  fiscal 

years 


Bltiten  and  Tetrl- 

ino 

1937 

193S 

1939 

Total  cumu- 

lHti\p  as  of 

Jiiue  M).  1939 

AlaNkm* 

C  in,  isi 

|3,S20.B77 

$2.79.1.740 

r.7M.9ft1 

$16.  288.  .193 

.\rir'>n« 

33i.^W 

241.442 

495,  371 

.V,9.  147 

1.6.-».'-«4 

ArkHtj«» 

2.  .H-i  vij 

3.  177.  4r« 

2.914.  .VV) 

7,  176.S12 

15.X31.fVOT 

CnlifomU 

2,I03.«)3 
S.(»l.Sfv5 

1.  7»1*.  ,VW 

2.  im:.  rji 

1.395.  330 
2,7J«,«14 

1,  752.  H30 
3,65N.UI9 

7  01<i,  M)l 

Colorado     

11,574. 1'.ID 

Cdiinnlicul 

1U.>KU 

122.011 

67.  4ti6 

193.  .•>39 

494.  »:i 

iH-iaware 

23.534 

12.417 

11.6K8 

25,i)3 

73.  102 

riTt'la 

1.0W.W7 

1.4IH,  .185 

1.37S.3>^a 

1. 7B7.  tm 

5. 631,  71  ►« 

UroTBtt 

:^X)ti.4(M 

2.97!.Ot;2 

2.2::i,  149 

6.4'.f».()10 

14,013.^S7 

IdtttM 

HW.7V.' 

1,  iH^ypo 

1.246,  .341 

o  247  ^\X\ 

\  577.  410 

UJinols 

I.ftl3.442 

1.  54«,  VH) 

1.4^2,  113 

2,  73«V  4fi» 

7.  V^,  K93 

1.223.414 

1.  1IS.H63 

1.504..M6 

2.  3ri,  747 

6.217,540 

Iowa    

1,  38*  ,'AA 

1. 90%  763 

l,8M,l»M 

3,  Hl»,  372 

K  ;>»).  r,74 

K«n»iS    

X  7!3,  458 

X3^.707 

2,  491,  732 

3.  325,  <2l 

11,929,719 

Krntufky 

1.  :i43.  125 

930,3.15 

74\  .101 

1, 076.  ISO 

3,99\4.M 

I.o(iL>mna 

2.1M,932 

Z  (M.\  07« 

2.001.9.'i3 

3.  N42.  3S3 

10,  074,  344 

Mttiie       

8W.S57 

1,4I2,.'<M 

1.349.  171 

1.  79S.753 

5,346.  2hfl 

Mar>laiHi  

113.  ."33 

91.442 

49.  MM 

240.  «79 

495.  354 

M  K&'uicbuaatU 

iw).za 

170.016 

75.  9«) 

2U%J09 

641.419 

Miih;jan 

1.904.247 

77I.4.'« 

970.630 

1.  8M.  0I« 

S,531.3«2 

Mnr.esoU  

2.74\«M4 

1.9ia3R2 

1.  404. 977 

2. 377.  5«> 

8.441.872 

M  kS£i.-«il>pl 

Mt»oun 

3.  104.  rj7 

Z  221.  719 

3.  424.  <\S« 

5,99^.388 

1174S.9P0 

X  101.  Ml 

3w»4.MM 

3.316.724 

4.G97,9-i6 

13.461.  2!y 

MontAiM. 

1.  a07.  HIM 

1.  677.  347 

Z  235.  434 

3.94Z3KS 

9.052.S72 

NV(ra!*a 

5.2I\2e« 

2,  ao7.  .MO 

2,M9.390 

3,75Z(U» 

U  434.  775 

NevwU  

■xn.wi 

IIKOIO 

13a«M 

160,297 

641.665 

New  Hampshire. . 

3M.K» 

271.  H74 

1H1.341 

279.351 

1, 072.  495 

N<rw  JcTsi-y  

416.  S78 

3H1.903 

1SW.711 

no.  110 

1.  4LS.  ."^g 

Niw  Mrxioo 

l.M^AZl 

744.574 

504.733 

545.042 

3.443.773 

New  Vgrk 

7U,M0 

8t«^»44 

855.653 

1.339.013 

3.060,169 

Rural  rehabilitation  loans — Erpcndtturea  by  States  and  by  fiscal 

years — Continued 


Stat«  and  Terri- 
tories 


North  rsmliaa . . 

NfTth  Uakota 

Ohio 

C»k!ahoma- 

Oreenn     

Pt-nn-svlvania 

Rho'le  I.slanl 

South  Carolina 

South  Divkot* 

Tennessee 

Tr\na 

Itah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

\VashiT}jrton  

West  Virginia 

\Vi5ron.«in 

Wyotring _... 

Hawaii      

Virgin  Isl-in-is 
Distrii  t  of  Colum- 
bia.  


Total 


1936 


$1,834,985 

Z  004.249 

1.599.?09 

Z  9».  S.22 

575.  745 

87H.  740 

59. one 
1, 6C0, :»« 

2.2S3.4.35 
1.519.683 
8,348,780 
1,548,560 
325.940 
1.50i423 
1.028.853 
2.  162.  765 
2.  350.  r.23 
..     991.838 


1937 


78,  701.  733 


$1.93.S.8f.5 

2.  4-jr,.  103 

l.lKi,  261 

3.37,1.  ,1:4 

896.025 

493.  S21 

73.  ,122 

2.  23«'».  U'i9 

3,448.930 

763.463 

S.  829. 586 

1. 166^732 

291507 

870.771 

1.433.1(16 

431.572 

1. Ml. 368 

1, 075,  756 


1938 


72.  .166,  097 


$1,897,993 
l.«J0.743 
1.740.2S2 
2,  S25.  477 
1.210.W1 
41S,  125 
27.079 

i.ew.ffw 

Z  730.  0^6 

6K.3.  691 

4.8S1.880 

1,068.342 

94,719 

644,675 

1.M4.403 

400.980 

1. 353. 6.16 

1.674.029 


1939 


1.100 


$3.  276.  Ml 

3. 092.  S«7 

Z  71 4. 823 

4.  Syz  4'>4 

1.471.700 

1,016.271 

33.  .175 

3.  211. VIS 

3.  «<23.  4S7 

l.r5.3v*9 

8.414.1)27 

1,  13a  7'.K 

249.  3.12 

83.1,  9  16 

1.813.810 

Z  115.978 

Z5.'.'.  141 

Z  ra  317 

38,840 

15,624 

234.158 


69.233.772  '121.  179.848 


Total  riimu- 

lativp  as  of 

June  30.  1939 


$8.  94S.  .V/4 

9.  i^vv^a 

7.  171.174 

14.0<I3.  2~7 

4.154.271 

2.  SO*!.  'J'>7 
192.971 

8.7*1,431 

IZ  286.  7X9 

4.  24Z  r« 

27.  474.  273 

4.  9»4.  433 

9.54.  6(*J 

3.  8.1.1,  775 
6,820,281 
6.  111.  2*^5 
8.054.  7v< 
6, 904.  94  ) 

33.  VJ") 
15,'j2i 

235,253 


34Z011,4.V3 


SOME  GREAT  TABLES  OT  REPATMSNT 

On  many  occasions  I  have  seen  articles  by  this  Department 
in  praise  of  their  great  ability  as  collectors  of  money  Ican'.^d 
and  also  their  great  ability  to  furnish  information  that  made 
their  clients  successful  financially.  I  have  often  wondered 
if  this  could  not  t>e  partially  acccmplished  by  tho  grants  or 
gifts  that  have  been  made  to  the  clients  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Grant  program — Expenditures  by  States  and  by  fiscal  years 


States  and  Terri- 
tories 


Alahnma 

Arizona  ^ ......... 

Arkansas.. .._... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Oe  la  ware 

Florida 

(leorsia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kan.<a.< 

Kentucky 

I,otiL<iana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michiiran   

Minnesota 

Mi.s8issii>pi 

Mi.'^^ouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

.Verala  

New  llampshtre. 

New  Jorsoy 

New  Mexico 

New  Yrrk 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oreiron     , 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<le  Island 

South  Carolina  . 
."^outh  Dakota... 

TenD«s:«a 

Tuas , 

luh 

Vermont 

Vinrinia 

Washireton 

Wrat  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyominc 

Virjtln  Islands    . 

District  of  Coliun 

bfak _ 

Total 


1936 


1937 


1938 


$49,046 

50.916 

llZOtfQ 

731.734 

811. .113 

Z279 

103 

87.037 

89,  135 

246.  126 

300.718 

4ZH94 

47.  6.37 

1,036.331 

170.904 

57.708 

li3.18 

Z081 

,\739 

2.'3,  446 

511.496 

I.3Z  762 

600,  2.17 

20.3,  S16 

397,  7S3 

6.  142 

4,»W5 

18,  4.W 

1!Z445 

64.  1,38 

231.612 

1.65.1.  ,140 

446.244 

8!<7.  f;27 

217.  109 

2Z026 

II,  146 

43,115 

Z  397.  639 

114.314 

1.316.057 

265.966 

10.32» 

6.  0,-7 

4.x  ?M 

IZ1.3.W 

611.475 


15.  101.  528 


$124,829 

4.551 

710.411 

6(i.95l 

381.  180 

1.229 

1.675 

94.673 

361.  C30 

58.506 

740,  s:i 

8.1.  537 

COZ3J4 

2.  Sfl9.  70? 

1,  305*.  870 

68.237 

14.  3«7 

4,  K1 

3,883 

123,  S02 

1,  72\  168 

165,362 

Z  I3.S.  947 

1.  2U3.  119 

Z  901.  ^20 

991 

8.492 

20.  1.36 

117.  186 

36,91^ 

103.878 

5. 720.  .185 

103.  629 

Z22«.7-S 

38.  lAg 

29.  7W 

3.  1.S9 

l.V).  702 

5. 959.  OH 

74.494 

736,104 

76.761 

9.  56S 

1Z740 

lOi  3(M 

16S,  no 

1.924.312 

363.106 


35.  15\823 


$171.7W 

146.  .178 

25.851 

94.1.  165 

2S2.  <H6 

l..^44 

Z996 

108.  f.21 

190.854 

48.501 

58.613 

19.  113 

*<<,  8f.5 

1,  VA  7'.n 

1Z3S2 

29.230 

10,  .VW 

.^015 

4.024 

7Z4»« 

1.17.  Z13 

64.495 

21.1,  7W 

1.  4SN.  274 

Z  1^003 

495 

6.929 

16.  157 

69.767 

30.  7.16 

29,968 

7, 128.  .321 

58,714 

121.718 

21,335 

3i*0 

7:-9 

287.778 

6.  340, 076 

11,7X7 

84.995 

^50n 

4,679 

13,340 

175,  101 

7.247 
677.  si» 
17Z556 


50,000 


23.034.  183 


1939 


$601,265 

3IZG94 

361.036 

1.6fi0.  if.l 

235.  67S 

6.0J7 

4.092 

140.065 

340,529 

55.066 

69.  297 

49.001 

IZ  V.l 

1,  ir.  ,178 

119.612 

l.V).  133 

2ZSS6 

1Z140 

1Z272 

70.797 

378.  .M3 

2S6.  167 

Wl.  ^M 

1.  494.  448 

1,325,'j06 

405 

11.R73 

24.  242 

213.  3K9 

I2S.  562 

56,376 

5,469.»M 

87.408 

Z1.3.  071 

8i054 

60  741 

Z511 

219.  860 

4,9,V5.170 

1.1.913 

64Z5flO 

18w  118 

10,  242 

3zm 

10.1.  .VB 

?1.  sso 

M5.  JW 

1&4.  3115 

Z12U 


2Z741.  156 


Total  nimn- 

lativo  as  of 

June  30.  1U39 


$946,923 

514.1.39 

1.I09..«7 

3,404.411 

1,710.417 

10. 939 

8.860 

4.30.  .395 

9SZ  138 

408.  199 

1,  109.  4.39 

11(6.  ,M1 

711.437 

6.39Z405 

1,612.  STB 

305.  368 

60.  007 

23.421 

ZV  910 

52a  513 

ZrZ449 

64M,78« 

4,  9(XJ,  ,183 

4.  3S9,  657 

6,816,513 

8.031 

3Z  178 

78.994 

61Z7S7 

369.  .364 

421.  ^34 

19, 974.  440 

695.  995 

4,  48y.  145 

3.W.  6V5 

135.533 

IH.  905 

7r.  1'j5 

19,  65Z  903 

216,507 

Z  679.  656 

386,353 

34,  »«18 

64,333 

839.298 

334.616 

3.6.1s.  SI 6 

821.356 

Z13i) 

saoM 


96.  03.1,  791) 
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'From  the  two  above-mentioned  taUes  one  can  see  that  pos- 
sibly If  one  were  to  loan  a  client  ^tOO  and  then  give  him  a 
grant  or  gift  of  $20  a  month  the  percentage  of  collection  would 
be  much  higher  than  if  the  (ntUnary  method  of  business  were 
followed.    What  ia  your  opinion? 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  propaganda  emanating  from  this 
Department,  the  farm  problem  is  simple.  All  we  would  have 
to  do  la  to  turn  the  farms  ol  the  country  over  to  the  Parm 
Security  Departm«it,  and  through  their  benign  influence  and 
superior  knowledge  all  farming  would  be  put  on  a  paying 
basis.  We  could  forget  soil  coDservation,  parity  pajrments, 
and  all  other  agricultural  programs,  because  this  all-wise 
agency  can  take  people  off  the  relief  rolls  and  set  them  up  in 
farming  so  they  can  make  prints  even  when  the  regular 
farmers  who  were  bom  and  raised  farmers — but  without  this 
superior  New  Deal  knowledge— cannot  make  the  grade. 

For  30  years  I  have  held  the  pamitfilets.  bulletins,  and  ma- 
terials from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriciilture  in 
high  regard.  The  propaganda  of  this  Department  is  going 
too  far  afield  from  common  sense  to  even  expect  the  ordinary 
mortal  to  believe  in  it.  In  fact,  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  intel- 
ligence of  an  Infant,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  tiis  wisdom  be  asked  to  give  his 
personal  approval  before  any  more  "bedtime  stories"  ar^ 
sent  out  from  this  Department. 

Rural  relief  can  be  properly  administered,  and  it  should 
be  carried  on  in  an  intelligent  and  sensible  manner.  It  is 
not  necessary  in  a  free  country  to  make  a  vassal  out  of  the 
recipient.  I  shall  support  legislation  too:  these  people,  but  I 
live  in  hopes  of  seeing  more  funds  used  for  the  people  who 
need  it  and  not  so  much  on  orertiead  with  so  many  people 
spending  their  time  tn  flgxirlng  out  schemes  to  live  the  other 
fellow's  life. 

The  following  table  will  show  tbe  overhead  of  this  Depart- 
ment: 


1     Administration 

and  expenae*  by  Stmtea  and 

by  fiscal 

years 

Total  cu- 

States and  Tenitortei 

1936 

I«7 

1098 

1990 

mulative 

as  ol  June 

30.  193U 

Alah«in« 

SI.  441,974 

11, 22S.  4M 

807,636 

$1. 735. 106 

$5,  344  010 

Arixooa ^ 

3a  666 

38,  aw 

68,456 

119.380 

256,810 

Arkacsaa 

1,  42\  926 

1,017,  1« 

84Z5ti6 

1.531.665 

4,820,388 

California 

793,  166 

661,303 

435.673 

6l>a587 

Z  540.  729 

Colorado „ 

710, 1S7 

7»,087 

673,804 

76Z932 

Z7H6.640 

C«niweticat 

465.796 

440,443 

3a782 

17,173 

9C3.  193 

DetowaiB.    

1.688 

aao 

zni 

7,274 

IZMM 

Florida. _ 

120,864 

aeaas 

298,137 

410.843 

1.004.180 

Georgia 

2M.520 

546,546 

629,756 

819.420 

Z  38a  251 

Idaho 

67,582 
911. 72S 

105,050 
420,900 

115.  570 

229,888 

211.997 
41.'<.  182 

560.208 

Illinois 

1.98<<,2H8 

Indiana 

100.383 

811.303 

887,780 

1.040.501 

Z  539.  9t>7 

Iowa 

114,087 

434.717 

287,534 

404.306 

1,341  704 

231,740 

470.308 

386,007 

50Z465 

1,55a  430 

Kentucky 

103,006 

337.  M7 

227.636 

35a417 

1.00U.188 

T/ouistana. 

30Ze08 
59,641 

397.508 
148,117 

351.805 
219,466 

52Z00e 
120,527 

1,474.529 

Maine 

556,  751 

MarylMKl 

7.637 

8.071 

izn6 

41.252 

80.738 

Ma^saehnsotU 

1Z791 

15,486 

3a  817 

47,4.38 

96,211 

Michigan 

146.217 

245,  l&l 

235,178 

334,918 

961.464 

Mioneaota     , . , , ... 

310.940 

S41.333 

348,303 

308,647 

1,490.312 

Mississippi 

387,963 

446.104 

649.481 

7TZ9U0 

Z  057.  538 

177,  424 

710, 8« 

52Z468 

808.507 

Z21Z250 

Montana 

76.  6S8 

306,193 

185,918 

rZ580 

801,289 

Net>ra.ska 

1,001.423 

983,500 

750,702 

1,024.972 

8,  760,  .597 

Nevada 

21.027 

1ft,  4M 

1ft,  360 

an.  643 

80.  493 

New  Uampshln 

3Z881 

M,0B8 

44.900 

30,367 

131,215 

New  Jersey 

38.064 

36,606 

40,803 

57,  738 

17Z370 

Nfw  Mpiicn     

36.3.550 

509,432 

376.742 

5«>8,268 

1,  717, 002 

New  York  

53.4Z1 

95.814 

15.8,649 

1.17,  175 

46.V063 

.North  Carolliia 

i,m»i,w7 

1. 180.  748 

»23,ftI9 

1. 160.  OOt 

4,356,615 

North  Dakota. 

127,180 

415.230 

2M,8SS 

416.708 

1,  I9Z  961 

Ohio  

131,331 

219,  .-jno 

284.  7«0 
666.037 

367,492 
863.528 

403.183 
758.664 

1,  176.  ■>« 

Oklahoma 

Z  207,  609 

Ore*!on 

373,  736 

441,833 

374  4»7 

471,960 

1,663.024 

Pennsvlvsnla 

59.166 

4asi3 

111279 

153.091 

366,  b48 

Rhode  Island 

3,985 

7,17« 

7,015 

11,690 

29,890 

South  Carolina 

903,366 

408.  W2 

859.855 

46H.  O.M 

1,  440, 167 

South  Dakou 

144.8.57 

660.348 

»7ain2 

42K.774 

1,513.0«1 

Tmnemm    . 

136,061 

306,101 

316.865 

366.001 

1,004.118 

Texas __    _ 

1,731,  105 

1,707.468 

1,25»,0)«1 

Z1I6.0"»2 

6,90(.&S6 

Utah 

14Z  H75 

184,387 

155,336 

171.323 

653.910 

Vermont 

21.960 

25,771 

30,527 

3«,1S6 

114.444 

V'tnrinia 

IM,  7.'« 

S24.064 

30Z414 

854.  Z35 

1, 005.  572 

Waahinirtoo 

77.700 

198,518 

157,  771 

228. 0.V) 

66Z039 

Wast  Viixmla 

179,303 

319,  MB 

125,380 

257, 574 

781.823 

Adminittration  and  expetuea  lyy  Statea  end  by  flaeat  yeara    Con. 


States  and  Territories 

1818 

\W 

1838 

183B 

Total  cu- 
mulative 
as  of  June 
SO,  1098 

VCisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

1966,126 

ezoio 

8036.363 
177,144 

r57n,732 
137,034 

8SS1,  .135 

300.175 

7,»2S 

138,630 

$Z  444. 756 

578.162 

7.  OSS 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

308,663 

847. 383 

Total 

15,153,050 

3a,10Z580 

1^815,851 

A  311. 274 

74, 804,766 

It  appears  that  with  the  17-percent  overhead,  when  free 
postage  and  other  factors  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
cost  of  adminlsti-ation  of  this  Department  is  very  high. 

Prom  the  foregoing  facts  once  more  I  conclude  that  it  is 
the  great  body  of  everyday  Americans — and  the  average 
American  farmers  In  this  case — thai;  are  canying  the  New 
Deal  load.  Large  corporations  and  corporation  fanners  have 
been  handsomely  subsidized  in  their  farm  operaticms  by  one 
program  and  then  on  the  other  hand  agencies  are  created 
that  subsidize  new  farmers  and  set  them  up  as  competitors 
with  100-percent  subsidies  from  the  United  States  TYeasiur. 

I  think  politics  sliould  be  given  back  to  the  politicians.  I 
also  think  the  farm  relief  should  be  returned  to  the  relief 
agencies.  Then  I  think  we  could  give  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment back  to  agriculture,  and  then  we  would  not  have  to  have 
a  Secretary  of  Agricultm^  "living  the  lives"  for  every  farmer 
in  America. 

Flood   Control   In  the  Immediate   Future  In  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14, 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINOTON  OP  MTHRTHfilPPI, 
BEFORE  THE  MI8SIS8IPPI  VALLEY  FLOOD  CONTROL  ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr.  WHITTINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  on  Wednesday.  March  13. 1940,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control  Association.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  to  wit: 

I  am  glad  to  greet  the  cltlzenj  of  th«  Lower  MIwlMippl  Valley 
at  tills  annual  meeting.  We  have  aasembled  under  happy  circtun- 
•tanoea.    There  have  been  no  major  floods  for  S  year*. 

During  the  present  flacal  yesu*  the  tegular  apiHoprlatlons  for 
the  Lower  MliBlaBlppl  River  were  larger  tJian  In  any  previous  year. 
While  generally  there  have  been  reductions  In  all  appropriations, 
the  appropriations  for  the  vaUey  for  the  next  flacaU  year,  as  already 
made  by  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea,  are  satisfactory. 

The  problem  Is  tbe  most  diflknUt  of  all  problems  because  the 
lAsBlBfilppl  Valley  is  the  largest  of  valleys  and  the  Mississippi  River 
Is  the  longest  and  most  important  of  navigable  rivers.  There  Is 
to  me  an  appeal  in  the  solution  of  dlfflcultlcs.  I  am  intrigued  by 
major  problems. 

As  we  assemble  today  we  are  reminded  that  It  took  a  hundred 
years  to  obtain  recognition  of  the  flood-oontrol  problem  In  tbe  lower 
valley,  and  that  recognition  of  the  problem  as  a  national  one  came 
In  1928,  again  In  193«,  and  finally  In  1931),  because  of  public  aentl- 
ment  and  because  of  the  cooperation  that  obtained  among  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  in  all  parts  of  the  vaUey. 

We  have  not  always  been  of  one  mind;  in  fact,  we  haws  been 
of  many  minds.  We  have  not  always  tiad  the  same  poUtlCB;  la 
truth,  we  have  many  kinds  of  politic* — come  good  and  some  bad. 
but  flood  control  legislation  has  always  resulted  from  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  compromise  of  policy  but  not  of  principle.  Legis- 
lation has  resulted  because  the  leaders  of  the  vaUey  have  advocated 
a  sound  program  and  recognized  and  given  conslderatlOD  to  the 
viewpoints  of  their  nelghbora.  We  have  not  pursued  an  ostrich 
poUcy  nor  have  we  foUowed  the  example  of  the  Justice  of  the 
peace,  weU  known  to  lawyers,  who  refuted  to  hear  the  attorney 
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for  the  defendant  and  gave  as  his  reason  that  to  hear  both  aides 
oS  the  ca«e  was  confusing  to  the  court. 

Thrre  are  generally  two  sides  to  all  questions  Involving  flood 
control  We  have  endeavored  to  consider  both  sides  and  all  view- 
pomu.  I  trust  thit  such  a  policy  will  continue  for  the  problems 
of  ncxxl  control  ar-i  constant  and  continuous.  They  will  renm^n 
as  long  as  the  Mississippi  River  flows  toward  the  sea. 
AUTHOBIZATTONS    AND    AI»PROP«IA"nOhrS 

Under  the  acts  of  May  15.  1928:  June  15.  1936;  and  June  28.  1938. 
$637  000  000  have  been  authorized.  The  entire  amount  was  au- 
thorized for  the  Mississippi  River,  including  the  Atchafalaya.  ex- 
cept approximately  116.000.000  for  the  St.  Francis  Basin.  »12.- 
000.000  for  the  White  Rtver  backwater  area,  and  »48.0C0.0OO  for 
the  Yazoo  River  Basin.  There  remains  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  approximately  tS^O.OOO.OOO. 

DI\'KISIONS  AND   ENLABCED  LKVEES 

We  have  alwa>-s  profited  by  a  major  flood.  The  New  Madrid 
floodway  and  the  Bonne  Carre  spillway  were  utilized  for  the  first 
time  In  the  flood  of  1937.  which  was  the  largest  of  record  north 
of  Helena.  Th«  Government  had  only  acquired  flowage  rlghta 
in  the  New  Madrid  floodway.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  follow- 
ing his  experience  In  the  New  Madrid  floodway,  recommended  the 
purchase  In  fee  simple  of  lands  In  Morganza,  West  Atchafalaya, 
and  the  BudOra  flocdways  and  that  these  three  floodways  be  con- 
structed. He  also  recommended  that  the  main-line  levees  be 
strengthened  and  that  the  discharge  capacity  of  the  river  be  en- 
larged In  the  first  flood-control  bill  passed  after  the  flood  of  1937 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  were  followed  and 
♦40.000.000  In  addition  to  the  previous  authorizations  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  were  provided  In  the  act  of  June  28.  1938. 

CXTT-OITS 

There  are  13  cut-offs  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  and 
all  had  been  made  at  the  time  the  act  of  1938  was  passed.  As  I 
have  stilted,  there  have  been  no  major  floods  since.  Elxtenslve 
hearings  were  conducted  before  the  act  of  1938  was  passed.  MaJ. 
Gen.  Ju]ian  L  Schley,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  was  heard  at  length. 
Gen.  H.  B  Ferguson,  then  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
Ril^-ston.  and  the  district  engineers  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
all  appeared  before  the  committee,  specially  thorough  hearings 
were  conducted  respecting  the  value  of  cut-offs  and  the  reductions 
in  flood  heights  because  of  cut-offs.  The  1937  flood  was  the  great- 
est flood  that  ever  occurred  In  the  lower  valley  north  of  Helena. 

Experiments  following  the  flood  of  1937  were  conducted  in  the 
experim.ental  laboratory  near  Vlcksburg,  Miss.  Not  one  but  many 
experiments  were  conducted  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1938. 
General  Ferguson  ftxmlshed  to  the  Congress  the  result*  of  those 
experiments.  The  benefit  of  cut-offs  was  emphasized  by  General 
Pprguaon.  The  results  of  the  cut-offs  were  determined  both  by 
the  flood  and  by  the  experiments  following  the  flood.  General 
Ferguson  did  not  Indicate  that  any  further  experiment*  were  nec- 
essary to  give  to  Congress  and  the  country  the  benefits  of  cut-offs 
after  the  flood  of  1937.  The  results  were  known.  Flood  heights 
were  reduced  at  Arkansas  City,  at  OreenvUle.  and  at  Vlcksburg. 
Experiments  are  based  upon  a  given  flood.  The  1937  flood  came 
out  of  the  Ohio  River.  No  experiments  can  change  the  experi- 
ments conducted  before  the  act  of  1938  was  passed.  The  1927 
flood  came  out  of  the  White  and  Arkansas  Rivers.  The  situation 
as  a  result  of  the  cut-offs  might  have  t>een  entirely  different  If 
the  1037  flood  had  come  out  of  the  White  and  Arkansas  Rivers 
Instead  of  the  Ohio  River.  Additional  facts  as  to  the  lowering  of 
the  flood  heights  could  not  be  furnished,  but  there  has  been  no 
flood  since  1937.  There  are  no  additional  facts  as  to  the  benefit 
of  cut-offs  or  as  to  the  reduction  of  flood  heights  from  cut-offs  In 
the  light  of  said  given  flood. 

Both  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  president  of  the  Mlsstaalppl 
River  Commission  recommended  that  Eudora  be  constructecL  The 
act  of  1938  made  provision  for  the  acquiring  of  fees  and  for  full 
compensation  to  owners.  I  have  always  advocated  that  no  legis- 
lation t)e  enacted  unleas  it  was  reccnunended  by  the  Chief  of 
EZngineers.  There  are  some  who  advocate  only  such  projects  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  they  approve.  They 
cppoae  other  projects  recommended  by  him.  The  fuse-plug  levee 
was  opposed  In  1927,  because  owners  were  not  compensated.  The 
Eudora  floodway  in  1936  was  opposed  becaiise  owners  objected  to 
flowage  rights.  When  provision  was  made  for  acquiring  fees,  objec- 
tions were  nxade  t>ecause  of  opposition  to  any  floodways  through 
the  Eudora.  although  citizens  of  Louisiana  advocated  the  West 
Atchafalaya  floodway,  the  Morganza  floodway,  the  Wax  Lake  out- 
let, and  the  Bonne  Carre  diversion.  If  diversions  are  sound  in 
south  LotUslana.  they  are  sound  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
Rivers. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  cut-offs  in  the  Mississippi  River, 
as  cut-offa  in  all  rivers,  increased  flood  heights  l>elcw  the  cut-offs. 
For  this  reason  I  advocated  the  substitution  of  Eudora  for  the 
Cjrpress  Creek  or  fuae-plug  diversion. 

The  act  of  1038  made  provision  for  the  execution  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  there  has  been  no 
change  In  the  river,  and  there  has  been  no  flood  since  the  act  was 
p>as0ed.  It  is  time  for  constructing  works  authorized.  The  back- 
water area  of  the  Red  and  the  back-water  area  of  the  Yazoo  were 
led  to  t>eUeve  that  Morganza  would  be  of  benefit.  So  was  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin.  It  Is  Imperative  to  know  how  Morganza  will 
be  operated  before  proper  consideration  can  be  given  to  any  changes 
In  diversions  or  increased  levee  heights  along  tbe  main  river.     IX 


the  ftize  plug  be  opposed,  the  back-protection  levee  Is  In  order. 
There  will  be  two  levees  to  protect  the  Boeuf  Basm  Instead  of  one. 
It  Is  time  to  complete  projects  already  authorized  and  recommended 
by  tbe  Cblef  of  EInglneera. 

THX    IMMXDIATX   JOB 

Neither  the  Eudora  floodway  nor  the  northward  extension  there- 
of has  t)een  constructed.  Morganza  Is  under  way  but  has  not 
been  completed.  The  Wax  Lake  outlet  has  not  been  completed. 
Levee  foundations  remain  to  be  strengthened,  and  levees  remain 
to  be  raised  as  authorized.  Morganza  is  to  l)e  completed.  The 
statute  provides  that  f\inds  authorized  for  both  Morganza  and 
Eudora  and  northward  extension  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose.  Highways  and  bridges  are  to  be  constructed  In  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin.  The  Immediate  Job  In  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  Is  the  completion  of  works  already  authorized. 

I  repeat  to  emphasize  that  there  have  been  no  floods  by  which 
to  test  the  works  since  the  report  and  testimony  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
In  1938.  No  factor  of  safety  should  be  eliminated  or  abandoned 
until  it  has  been  shown  that  no  such  factor  Is  needed.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  test  than  to  have  and  to  endure  a  major  flood. 
It  was  a  flood  In  1927  that  called  for  the  act  of  1938:  It  was 
a  flood  In  1937  that  called  for  the  act  of  1938. 

TRIBUTARISS 

While  legislation  for  the  lower  Mississippi  River  has  treated 
the  river  as  a  unit  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  and  while  I  advocate 
the  continuance  of  this  policy.  I  have  also  advocated  at  the  same 
time  that  the  policy  adopted  In  the  act  of  1938  to  provide  for 
flood  protection  afong  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River 
should  be  continued  as  fast  as  authorizations  can  t>e  secured.  No 
work  should  be  authorized  or  constructed  along  the  tributaries 
that  will  Jeopardize  or  endanger  the  main-line  levees,  but  all 
sovmd  works  along  the  tributaries  that  vtrlll  protect  those  tribu- 
taries or  will  aid  in  protecting  the  main-line  levees  should  be 
provided.  All  of  the  funds  authorized  for  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  except  for  the  St.  Francis  River,  the  White  River  backwater 
area,  and  for  the  Yazoo  River  System  are  to  be  spent  along  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atchafalaya  Rivers. 

Ttxe  problem  along  tbe  main  river  will  never  be  completely 
solved  until  the  problem  along  the  tributaries  Is  solved.  The 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1938,  therefore,  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  $9,000,000  for  reservoirs  along  the  Missouri  River;  $25,000,000 
for  reservoirs  along  the  White  River;  $21,000,000  for  reservoirs 
along  the  Arkansas  River,  and  $54,000,000  for  reservoirs  eUong  the 
Red  River.  I  know  of  no  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  River  that 
has  been  accorded  more  generous  treatment  than  the  Red  River 
and  no  State  will  benefit  more  than  the  State  of  Louisiana  from 
the  construction  of  the  Dennlson  Dam. 

The  authorizations  for  reservoirs  along  the  Arkansas  the  White, 
the  St.  Francis  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  will  provide  protection 
to  the  alluvial  valley  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  I  have  therefore 
advocated  In  the  past  and  such  will  continue  to  be  my  policy  in 
the  future,  flood -control  works  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  whether  they  t)e  levees  or  whether  they  be  reser- 
volra.  whether  In  the  headwater  or  backvrater  area  that  will  pro 
vide  for  protection  along  the  tributaries  and  that  will  not  endan- 
ger the  Integrity  of  the  main  river  levees.  Such  a  policy  in  my 
view  is  not  only  wise,  is  not  only  sound,  but  will  contribute  mate- 
rially to  the  Increased  protection  of  areas  that  have  t>een  taxed 
for  a  century  for  flood  protection  from  the  overflows  of  the 
lUsBlsslppl  River. 

FACTOSS  or  SATETY 

I  remember  the  overflow  of  1884.  I  recall  the  major  floods  sub- 
stantially every  15  years  since  then.  The  longer  I  live  the  more 
thoroughly  I  am  convinced  that  there  cannot  be  too  many  factors 
of  safety.  I  have  advocated  levees;  I  have  supported  floodways;  I 
have  Insisted  upon  diversions;  I  have  championed  spUlways,  for 
I  repeat  that  there  can  never  t>e  too  many  factors  of  safety.  In 
flood  control  as  In  civic  Improvements,  as  I  grow  older,  I  want  to 
think  that  the  best  Is  yet  to  be. 

In  Holland  there  are  two  Unes  of  dikes.  The  first  Is  for  ordinary 
floods;  the  higher  dikes  are  for  the  great  floods.  In  densely  popu- 
lated Belgium  there  are  large  floodways,  constructed  and  enlarged 
since  the  World  War. 

There  are  two  lines  of  levees  along  the  Danube  River,  and  these 
two  Unes  obtain  where  the  population  Is  densest.  The  Danube 
passes  the  city  of  Vienna  In  a  channel  with  levees  on  either  side 
Some  1.100  feet  back  of  this  levee  are  the  higher  levees.  They  are 
the  second  and  last  line  of  defense.  These  second  Unes  of  levees  are 
In  the  nattire  of  floodways:  they  are  used  only  in  the  superfloods. 
There  are  two  lines  of  levees  along  the  River  Po  In  Italy.  If  there 
can  be  a  supplemental  factor  of  safety  in  one  of  the  oldest  of  all 
cities,  surely  there  can  be  supplemental  factors  In  the  nevrest  of  all 
countries.  We  must  plan  for  the  future.  If  the  nations  of  modern 
times,  as  well  as  ancient  times.  If  the  most  progressive  countries  In 
all  ages  In  dealing  with  floodwaters  have  provided  not  one  line  of 
levees  but  two  lines  of  levees.  If  they  have  provided  not  only  levees 
but  diversions;  if  other  nations  along  other  rivers  have  ix-ovlded  In 
advance  what  areas  shall  be  covered  by  floodwaters;  If  such  pro- 
vision has  been  made  In  the  Sacramento  Valley  In  our  own  country. 
In  our  ovrn  day  the  floodways  and  diversions  to  prevent  higher 
levees  and  to  supplement  levees  already  dangerously  high  were  being 
utilized  In  the  great  flood  along  the  Sacramento  River  Just  a  week 
ago.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  lower  valley  should  cooperate 
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In  planning  In  advance  where  exoess  floodwaters  that  will  cer- 
tainly come  at  some  time  shall  go  rather  than  leaving  the  entire 
Talley  subject  to  devastation  from  ezoesslve  floods.  I  know  how 
people  feel  about  the  taking  of  their  lands,  but  after  all  highways 
wotUd  never  be  built,  rallwajrs  would  never  be  constructed,  and 
public  buUdings  would  never  have  obtained  If  Individuals  had  not 
made  sacrifices,  after  l>elng  duly  compensated,  so  that  the  greatest 
good  might  come  to  the  greatest  number  In  the  progress  and 
advancement  of  the  country.  I  am  therefore  saying  that  for  years 
we  fought  for  the  principle  of  diversions,  for  years  we  struggled  for 
authorizations.  While  I  have  high  regard  for  experiments,  no  two 
floods  are  ever  alike.  Morganza  should  be  completed.  No  other 
factor  of  safety  should  ever  be  abandoned  until  the  next  major 
flood  shows  such  a  factor  to  be  wholly  unnecessary. 

MAIN    XIVKB  AS  A  T7NIT 

Whenever  Inequalities  or  weaknesses  appear  In  any  division  of 
the  main  river,  I  shall  continue  to  urge  in  the  future  as  I  have 
In  the  past  that  all  cooperate  to  provide  for  the  additional  protec- 
tion to  correct  the  weaknesses  and  to  remove  the  discriminations. 
I  l>elieve  that  the  main  river  levees  must  and  should  be 
strengthened.  I  believe  that  while  our  Immediate  task  is  the  com- 
pletion of  projects  already  authorized,  as  we  Icok  toward  the  future 
we  must  plan  for  strengthening  the  main-line  levees. 

THE    CHIEF    or     XNCIIfEEBS    AND    PRESIDENT    Or    THE     MISSISSIPPI     RIVEB 

COMMISSIOIC 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  In  having  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
Gen.  Julian  L.  Schley,  with  his  rich  background,  broad  comprehen- 
sion, and  splendid  executive  ability.  In  charge  of  flood-control  work, 
not  only  along  the  Mls-'jlfElppi  River,  but  throughout  tlie  Nation. 

I  have  kno'wn  Gen.  Max  C.  Tj'ler.  the  efficient  president  of  the 
Mississippi  River  CommiBslon.  for  some  years,  and  I  liave  known 
of  his  work  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  much  longer.  I  know 
especially  of  his  experience  in  the  lower  MlsslsElppl  Valley,  and  In 
the  construction  of  reservoirs.  No  man  stands  higher  in  the 
Ccrps  of  Engineers  than  the  president  of  the  Mississippi  River 
CommlBsicn. 

rLOOD  CONTROL  NOT  NEW  BXTT  OLD 

We  hear  much  about  cut-offs.  TTiey  are  as  old  as  rivers.  We 
hear  much  about  soil  ercslon.  It  has  been  going  on  through  the 
ages.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  formerly  extended  to  Cairo.  111.  After 
all.  there  is  nothing  more  lasting  or  older  than  Nature.  There  Is 
nothing  more  permanent  or  constant  In  their  habits  and  courses 
throiigh  the  agf«  than  hills,  rocks,  and  rivers  Isaiah  drew  a  per- 
fect picture  of  the  forces  of  nature  In  ptilUng  dovai  the  mountains, 
In  building  up  the  fertile  plains  of  the  valleys  and  In  the  action  of 
rivers  In  their  tendencies  to  straighten  their  courses,  when  he  wrote 
long  ago: 

"Every  valley  shall  be  exalted  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall 
be  made  low;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  plain." 

RITXBS 

Many  rivers  arc  renowned  In  song  and  story,  but  none  more 
so  than  the  Father  of  Waters.  Many  rivers  tell  of  human  love  and 
glory,  but  none  more  so  than  the  King  of  Rivers.  When  I  think  of 
rivers  I  recall  Victor  Hugo's  words: 

"I  love  rivers.  They  do  more  than  bear  merchandise — ideas  float 
along  the  rurface.  Rivers  like  clarions  sing  to  the  ocean  of  the 
beauty  of  the  earth,  the  fertility  of  the  plains  and  the  splendor  of 
the  cities.  I  never  think  of  rivers,  those  great  works  of  Nature, 
Which  are  also  great  In  history,  without  emotion." 

The  Mississippi  River  will  always  play  an  important  part  In  the 
devel(^ment  of  the  United  States. 


The  Need  of  Larger  N.  Y.  A.  Appropriations  for 
College  Youth  of  the  South  and  West 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1940 


TJTl'l'ICtt  FROM  PRESIDENT  OP  ARKANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  college  boys  and  girls  In  the 
Southwest  are  poor.  The  N.  Y.  A.  has  done  a  great  work  In 
assisting  more  of  them  to  better  prepare  themselves  for  life. 
I  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Pulbright.  the  able, 
young  president  of  our  University  of  Arkansas,  in  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  restoration  of  the  reduced  appropriation : 

FKBaoAXT  19,  1940. 

Ecaa  Ma.  Ellis:  On  February  18  Mr.  Aubrey  WUllams  annoxinced 
fh«»  the  NaUonal  Youth  Administration  has  allocated  $14,038,268 


for  aaslstanoe  to  students  of  the  college  level  or  above.  This  stun 
Lb  allocated  to  104,379  students  throughout  the  United  Slates.  To 
Arkansas  there  Is  allocated  $122,446  for  907  students.  Approxi- 
mately 222  students  will  be  assisted  through  the  Unl^'eralty  of 
Arkansas  at  Payettevllle  during  the  current  year.  This  Is  u  decrease 
of  75  students  from  the  1938-39  flgtires.  If  Arkansas  Is  to  play  Its 
proper  role  in  the  national  economy  It  In  essential  that  our  young 
people  receive  an  adequate  education.  In  view  of  the  great  con- 
centration of  wealth  in  a  few  eastern  States,  which  enables  their 
many  privately  endowed  universities  to  give  assistance  to  students, 
it  seems  only  fair  that  the  students  In  the  poorer  States  should  be 
given  this  assistance.  Educational  opportunities  are  obviously  out 
of  balance  In  this  country  when  Harvard  University  can  spend 
$14,000,000  In  193a-39  and  many  of  the  State  universities  In  the 
South  and  West  serving  mllUons  of  peoples  only  get  $1,000,000  or  less. 
If  democracy  Is  to  continue  in  this  countiy.  It  must  be  e\ipported  by 
education  of  the  people,  and  no  more  ef&clent  way  than  N.  Y.  A.  has 
been  evolved  to  accomplish  this. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  can  prevail  upon  the  Congress  to  restore 
at  least  part  of  the  cut  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation.  To  neglect 
the  education  of  our  youth  Is  the  worst  thing  that  can  b<!  done  for 
the  future  of  this  country.  We  appropriate  enormous  sums  for  old 
people  who  are  beyond  the  period  where  they  can  assist  this  country 
in  the  solution  of  our  problems.  In  fact,  if  our  young  ptiople  were 
better  educated  they,  more  than  any  other  factor,  would  prevent 
the  necessity  for  old-age  pensions  and  would  tend  to  solve  the 
uncmplojrment  problem.  There  Is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  by 
those  who  have  received  a  good  educatlc>n. 


The  Interdependence  of  Agriculture  and  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  BARTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14, 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAROLD  KNUT80N.  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  BARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  present  an  address  delivered  by  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Hon.  Harold  Knxtt- 
soN,  before  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  on  Wednesday. 
March  13,  1940.  The  membership  of  the  board  of  trade  Is 
composed  of  the  leaders  of  industry  and  finance  in  the  great 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  meeting  which  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  Congressman  Knutson,  addressed  was  one 
of  the  largest  which  the  organization  has  ever  held.  Mr. 
KNirrsoN's  subject  was  the  Interdependence  of  agriculture  and 
industry. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Americans,  when  your  president.  Mr. 
Zellers.  wrote  and  Invited  me  to  address  this  gathering,  suggesting 
for  my  subject  The  Interdependence  of  Agriculture  and  Industry, 
I  Immediately  accepted  his  gracious  invitation  because  of  my  friend- 
ship for  him  and  the  appeal  the  subject  has  for  me.  I  (insider  it 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  expound  certain  very  definite  opinions 
long  held  by  me  on  that  subject. 

We  all  realize  that  both  are  dependent  upon  each  other.  Dally 
you  observe  the  ImjMrtance  of  this  Interdependence.  Tou  stand 
between  agriculture  and  industry,  and  thus  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  know  that  Industry  prospers  when  agriculture  prospers 
and  that  agriculture  prospers  when  industry  prospers.  I  might  add 
that  you  have  observed  this  phenomenon  ever  since  you  first  became 
Interested  In  matters  pertaining  to  trade.  It  is  my  intention  to  dis- 
cuss the  nature  of  this  interdependence  from  the  etardpolnt  of 
our  recovery  problem,  to  analyze  the  New  Deal  recovery  program  in 
the  light  of  this  lnterdei>endence,  and  to  suggest  certain  general 
changes  that  I  think  must  be  made  In  our  approach  to  the  recovery 
problem. 

First,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  Interdependence  of  agrioilture 
and  Industry?  Speaking  generally,  we  refer  to  the  tendency  of 
farm  and  nonfarm  income  to  rise  or  fall  together.  Thus,  if  one 
would  plot  the  Indexes  of  farm  and  nonfarm  Income,  one  would 
observe  the  sympathetic  tendency  of  the  lines  to  move  In  the  same 
general  direction:  that  is,  a  tendency  to  move  upward  or  downward 
together 

We  have  here  something  of  more  than  academic  Interest.  Econo- 
mists and  others  have  observed  this  tendency,  studied  It  at  great  - 
length,  and  have  brought  forth  theories.  Some.  I  might  say,  have 
studied  the  tendency  of  farm  and  factory  pay  rolls  to  move  together 
and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  the  discovery  of  a  new  economic 
law.  a  law  that  will  In  time  be  accepted  as  of  even  greater  im- 
portance than  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
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Our  practical  Interpst  In  these  theories  traces  to  their  acceptance 
by  ihe  New  Deal  u  «  point  of  departure  for  much  of  Vn  effort  In 
behalf  of  recoTery  I  am  certain  you  wUl  recall  the  argument  pre- 
•cnted  by  admlnUtration  tpckesmcn  from  time  to  time  in  behalf  of 
the  various  New  Deal  Rgriculiural  and  indiwtrtal  programs.  For 
example.  In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  advocates  of  Govern- 
ment control  of  production  gained  support  for  the  first  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  by  contending  that  an  Increase  In  afrricultural 
prices  and  Income  would  promote  indastrtal  recovery.  This  same 
arfEumcnt  In  reverse  was  used  in  support  of  the  N.  R.  A.  We  were 
loid  that  a  rise  In  wages  and  factory  pay  rolls  wctild  encourage 
B^nculttiral  recovery.  In  still  more  recent  yara  we  have  heard 
umilaf  argument*  used  In  support  of  spending  and  an  extended 
Federal  loan  program 

Now,  we  know  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  propoftltlon  that 
farm  tiimilies  would  make  a  better  llvlnR  if  city  p«»«>ple  would 
only  buy  more  of  the  farmers'  output,  or  that  city  workers  would 
have  more  work  at  better  pay  If  furm  fumilles  would  buy  more 
tracicm.  new  stoves  for  farm  kitchens,  and  hay  slln^a  for  bams. 
Tljat  has  b<cn  true  from  the  year  1.  It  represenu  uothlni!  new, 
Y<iu  have  obJtervcd  lU  truth  from  the  first  day  you  stepped  on  the 
iradintt  floor 

What.  then,  is  wrong?  Not  ths  theory,  that  Is  true,  but  the 
osnumptlon  that  here  was  the  key  to  K^'ieral  economic  recovery. 
It  wits  to  be  all  so  easy.  A  Reneral  recovery  movement  could  be 
tibtained  wimply  by  urtinR  farm  or  tndusrrlal  Income  to  a  hiRher 
level  It  didn't  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  which  we  tackled 
flrst.  T>-p'cal  of  our  traditional  Impatience,  however,  we  decided  to 
Uo  It  on  the  double-quick  and  pliyed  both  endi  Hgnin.^t  the  middle. 

About  M  qtiickly  as  It  took  the  I»re««dent  to  «ny  "pass  this."  "pass 
that.  "  we  hnd  enacted  legislation  giving  the  Executive  sn  unprece- 
dented deKre<'  of  power  over  sericulture  and  industry.  We  crcafd 
ft  program  for  ugnculture.  a  program  for  IndUiitry.  a  program  for 
labor,  a  prcgram  ror  the  con.iumer,  and  a  program  for  youth. 

We  dum  I  ml»H  a  trick,  btit  we  did  overlook  many  factors  In  our 
excitinienl  to  Rct  thlnus  done.  We  forgot  all  about  general  recov- 
ery and  concentrated  upon  spcc:ac  ntlments.  Agricultural  recovery, 
for  extimple.  became  an  end  In  Itself,  and  as  time  transpired  we 
even  fonjot  about  agricultural  r^-covery.  We  soon  came  to  be  more 
concerned  with  the  political  consequences  of  a  given  action.  Thus, 
we  encouraged  the  rise  of  pre-sure  groups. 

After  the  preo.aire  groups  beca-ne  entrenched,  we  discovered  that 
con^l'tency  of  pvirpose  was  no  longer  of  any  great  concern.  What 
did  It  matter  if  the  ajtricultural  program  was  Inconsistent  with 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  or  that  we  raised  indua- 
trial  co«u  at  the  same  time  we  tried  to  Increa-te  the  farmer's  real  in- 
come? If  a  Riven  action  could  be  demonstrated  as  sn  aid  to  indus- 
try, It  was  prima  facie  an  aid  to  agriculture  Its  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy viewed  as  a  whole  was  certain  to  l>e  beneficial.  Spending  for 
pourr  projects  Mould  help  agriculture  by  Increasing  urban  purchas- 
ing power  for  fnrm  prrducts  The  fact  that  spending  would  further 
unbalance  thv  Budget,  necessitate  an  increase  In  taxes,  and  raise 
fenr«  in  the  minds  of  bu^lne«Mmen  concerning  the  hope  for  future 
prnflts  from  enterprise  was  lgnore<l  For  that  matter,  so  was  the 
tho-jght  that  mucri  New  Deal  spending  was  in  direct  competition 
with  established  enterprise 

We  also  overlooked  nti  additional  fact  of  even  greater  Importance. 
When  we  b^Ksn  to  think  in  term*  of  specific-recovery  programs 
iitK'h  :«s  the  A  A  A.  and  the  N  R  A.,  we  embarked  upon  a  com- 
pletely new  cf>ne*ption  of  economic  life  We  didn't  know  it  at 
the  time,  but  wh»'n  we  arceptcd  the  New  Deal  we  gave  up  otir 
faith  In  free  private  enterprLse  and  accepted  Instead  the  phl'.ottcphy 
of  economic  planning.  We  opened  the  door  to  the  profes.'^lonal 
planner,  gave  him  bureaucratic  status  and  respectability,  and  sat 
Idly  by  while  he  experimented  with  our  national  economy. 

The  planner,  of  covirse,  was  not  sutaclently  omniscient  to  view 
the  economic  structure  as  a  whole.  He  recognized  this  limitation 
and  consequently  set  about  to  correct  our  Ills  In  a  piecemeal  fashion. 
This  piecemeal  approach  Involved  a  dfflculty  of  tremendous  Im- 
portance, far  wc  lost  sight  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Interdependence 
which  exists  between  agriculture  and  Industry.  We  began  thinking 
In  segments.  We  lifted  agriculture,  as  It  were,  out  of  It.s  place 
In  the  economy  and  attempted  to  approach  Its  problem*  as  though 
It  were  a  separate,  distinct  reality.  The  fact  Is  we  even  broke 
agrlciiltiue  down  Into  several  subgroups.  We  developed  a  svigar 
program,  a  cotton  program,  a  corn-hog  program,  a  wheat  prcgram, 
nn  e.xport  Ruta;dy  prcgram.  a  surplus-diversion  program,  and  many 
cthf:*r  programs  We  hired  additional  planners  and  put  each  of 
them  In  charge  of  a  program.     Then  we  did  the  same  for  Industry. 

Thus  the  tendency  was  to  think  lees  and  less  In  terms  of  general 
recovery  of  the  entire  economic  structure  and  more  and  more  In 
terms  of  Its  elements  We  thought  that  the  whole  was  equal 
to  the  sum  cf  the  parts.  The  fact  that  the  economic  system 
wasn't  a  mathematical  proposition  didn't  enter  our  heads.  We 
forgot  that  agriculture  and  Industry  are  mere  words,  the  only  use 
of  which  Is  to  describe  a  given  type  of  economic  activity.  We  for- 
got that  these  branches  of  our  economic  structure  are  not  clear 
and  distinct.  We  f argot  that  agrlctilture  has  no  vitality  apart  from 
Industry  or  Industry  apart  from  agriculture.  We  Ignored  the  fact 
that  th^re  are  myriad  lines  interconnecting  every  element  In  our 
oconfimic  svstem  and  that  these  lines,  though  Indistinct,  are  the 
nervous  system  of  all  of  our  economic  activity.  In  other  words. 
we  gave  up  a  form  of  economic  organization  that  had  a  unifying 
•gent — an  agent  that  served  to  weld  our  sprawling  and  conglomer- 
ate system  Into  a  purposive  order.    This  agent  was  competition. 

And  what  did  we  get  In  return?  In  Its  place,  that  Is  In  place 
at  competition,  we  substituted  the  decisions  of  bureaucrats.    Bu- 


reaucrats, I  would  like  to  add.  are  quite  ordinary  men  and  have  the 
same  limitation*  as  you  and  I.  They  are  mere  men  who  sit  behind 
desk*  applying  average  abUltles  to  their  respective  tasks,  getting 
their  share  of  Federal  taxes  tv.lce  a  month  and  never  having  to 
worry  about  meeting  a  pay  roll.  We  can  pass  legislation  that  will 
Increase  their  power,  but  we  can't  pass  legislation  that  will  Increase 
their  intelligence. 

Now,  I  have  said  that  we  accepted  the  prlnclp'.cs  of  a  plinned 
economy  and  rejected  the  principles  of  free  private  entcrp'A^e  when 
we  accepted  the  New  Deal.  Naturally  the  decision  was  not  that 
cut  and  dried.  The  pity  Is  that  It  wasn't,  for  I  am  certain  that  the 
outcome  wruld  have  been  different  had  the  Issue  been  stated  clearly 
and  definitely. 

What  we  thought  we  were  getting  «hd  what  we  got  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  V/e  thousht  we  were  getting  a  temporary*  dclet:allon 
of  txtraoidinary  powers  to  the  Chief  Executive  for  the  cxprcs  pur- 
pose of  waging  Wiir  on  dcprc.=«lon.  We  thought  th-se  powers  would 
be  relinquished  once  the  emergency  was  over,  and  that  these  powers 
would  be  used  only  so  long  as  tho  economic  result*  Justified  their 

continued  luc. 

After  repeated  fruitless  endeavor  we  find  that  getting  these 
powers  back  1*  like  taking  a  bone  from  a  growling  dog.  Inetead 
of  rellnqul.'hins  power,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  additional 
power.  Control  of  agriculture  Justifies  control  of  industry.  Control 
of  coal  Justifies  the  control  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  Thus  control 
reaches  out  Its  many  tentacles  until  It  has  the  entire  economy  In 
its  grasp.  Said  in  another  way,  control  breeds  more  control.  Like 
B  guinea  pig,  it  never  stop.*  breeding.  The  process  Is  not  yet  com- 
plete, but  we  are  rapidly  working  toward  the  day  when  our  economy 
will  be  a  completely  planned  order.  Whoever  first  used  the  ex- 
pression "creeping  ccUect.vlsm"  expressed  the  Idea  well.  It's  like 
crctping  paralyifls.     In  time  it  will  completely  Immobilize  u». 

This  entire  process  is  well  illustrated  by  our  attempt  to  control 
egrlculture     On  May  12.  1933.  we  ptiMcA  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  raise  farm  prices  to  parity. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  controlling  the  production  of  a  few 
major  basic  crops.     In  1934  and  1036  the  New  De%l  reutricted  acreage 
In  the  face  of  «evcre  drought,  nnd  as  a  consequence  the  American 
con'>umlng  public  had  to  re'.y  upon  vast  Imports  of  competitive  agri- 
cultural  proilucts  from   abroad.     The   political   repercussions  were 
great,  and  the  planners  found  it  necessary  to  alter  their  plans.    Their 
search  for  a  frolproof  scheme  brought  forth  the  ever-normal  gran- 
ary.   We  would  protect  ourselves  against  the  vagaries  of  nature  by 
storing  surplus's  produced   In  bumper  years  for  use   In   years  of 
subnormal  production.     Soon,  however,  the  phnnc-s  encountered 
further  difficulties     As  they  restricted  production  and  accumulated 
supplies  in  the  ever-normal  granary,  experts  fell  off,  and  foreign 
producers   took  advantage  cf   our   »hort-Btf»htedne«s   and    Increosod 
their    production.      Declining    export*    could    be    remedied    by    an 
export-subsidy   program,    but   domestic   production   could    not    be 
controlled  successfully  unless  the  entire  aren  of  production,  c'o- 
mistlc  and  fore'gn,  was  controlled.     How  c^u'd  we  control  cotton 
acreage   In   Brazil,   wheat    acreaf;e    in    Arg'-ntlna?     In    no    lime   the 
planner*  found  a  solution.     We  would  urge  all  surplus-producing 
countries  in  th"  world  to  enter  Into  an  international  agreement  to 
restrict  world  xupplles 

Unfortunately  for  our  New  Deal  agricultural  planners,  tbey  have 
not  succeeded  In  obtaining  these  international  arreements,  although 
they  have  tried  to  promoto  such  agreements  for  the  control  of  wheat 
and  cotton.  I  said  "unfortunately, "  for.  as  I  look  nt  It  they  are  out 
on  the  end  of  a  limb,  and  It  Is  a  good  Icn^  limb.  partHlly  cut  in  two. 
Why''  Because  the  Department  of  AgrlciUture  has  taken  the  official 
position  that  production  control  cannot  be  Burcessful  unless  It 
applies  to  the  entire  area  of  production  af.d  unless  every  major  pro- 
ducing country  or  potential  source  of  supply  is  included  in  a  world 
scheme  to  control  production.  At  the  rame  time  the  Department 
ha*  been  unable  to  obtain  such  a^^eement*.  In  my  way  of  thinking. 
It  never  will,  and  couldn't  enforce  them  short  of  war.  even  assuming 
such  agreements  were  obtained. 

Where,  then,  does  this  leave  us  with  our  scheme*  to  control 
domestic  production?  The  administration  Is  caught  in  an  unten- 
able pxDsJtlon.  It  has  taken  us  down  a  blind  alley.  What  is  more.  It 
win  neither  corr^t  nor  admit  its  mistake.  Instead,  the  New  Deal 
will  request  mere  power.  Justifying  Its  demands  on  the  ground  of 
an  unpredictable  emergency,  and  on  the  further  ground  that  It  ha* 
worked  miracles  in  the  past,  that  it  is  leading  the  way  to  a 
prosperous  America. 

I  for  one  think  that  It  Is  high  time  we  faced  this  question  of  New 
Deal  accomplishments.  I  consider  this  of  double  Importance  inas- 
much as  every  new  request  for  additional  power  Is  Justified  by  refer- 
ence to  the  record.  Just  what,  for  example,  is  the  New  Deal  record 
In  support  of  its  planned  agriculture? 

You  will  recall  that  the  major  objective  of  the  New  Deal  farm  pro- 
pram  has  been  to  raise  prices  to  so-called  parity  kvels.  Up  to  last 
September,  or  to  about  the  time  the  war  broke  out.  the  New  Deal 
had  failed  to  achieve  this  objective  for  any  of  the  major  farm  prod- 
uct* subjected  to  control.  In  August  ig.-^O  wheat  was  51  percent 
below  parity;  corn.  43  percent  below;  cotton.  44  percent  below  hogs 
39  percent  below;  butterfat,  27  percent  below;  and  potatoes  were  19 
percent  below  parity  In  many  instances  the  farm  price  In  August 
1939  was  further  below  parity  than  in  May  1933,  or  at  the  Ume  the 
first  farm-control  legislation  was  enacted. 

While  this  Indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  New  Deal  failed  to 
reach  Its  intended  goal,  a  further  examination  Indicates  that  the 
pre-war  farm-price  situation  was  worse  in  many  respects  than 
before  the  New  Deal  control  schemes  became  effective.  For  ex- 
ample, the  New  Deai  program  for  wheat  wa*  not  aunouiKied  until 
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June  16,  1933,  and  reetrlctlon*  did  not  apply  until  the  1934  crop. 
On  June  16,  1933.  the  date  on  which  the  program  was  first  an- 
nounced No.  2  red  wheat  on  the  New  York  market  sold  at  02  cenU 
*  bushel,  compared  with  82  cents  on  August  16,  1939.  After  6 
years  of  New  Deal  activity,  prices  had  declined  10  percent.  'WhUe 
price*  have  Increased  since  September  1039,  few  are  so  bold  a*  to 
attribute  this  to  the  New  Deal. 

The  same  applies  to  the  price  of  corn  and  cotton.  The  first  com 
program  was  announced  on  October  18.  1083.  and  the  f^t  con- 
tract* applied  to  corn  ral*ed  In  1034.  On  October  17.  1933.  the 
day  before  the  program  wa*  announced,  com  sold  on  the  Chicago 
market  for  43  cenu  a  bushel.  Six  yaars  later,  on  August  IS.  1939, 
com  sold  on  the  Chicago  market  for  4314  cenu  a  bushel,  an  Increase 
of  one-half  cent  in  0  years.  Tbe  flxst  cotton  program  was  an- 
nounced on  June  10.  1033.  and  cotton  wae  selling  for  035  cenu  a 
pound.  This  was  slightly  higher  than  tbe  price  on  August  15.  1030, 
wbCQ  cotton  sold  for  0  20  cents. 

Nor  does  an  examination  of  inoome  etAtletlos  furnish  any  greater 
meacure  of  New  Deal  support.  In  ocbcr  words,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
persons  who  can  be  scared  out  of  a  polltleal  argument  by  referring 
me  to  1083.  If  the  increase  m  farm  loeome  since  1082  is  a  measure 
at  New  Deal  succ— s  in  the  field  of  agrlotilture,  then  I  am  prepared 
to  take  on  all  comers,  for  at  tbe  New  Deal  rate  of  reoorery,  that  is 
at  tbe  average  rate  of  recovery  slnot  1983,  the  American  farmer 
cannot  expect  to  have  regained  bis  1898  income  level  until  after 
'1080.  Cotton  fanners  arc  a  little  leas  fortunate,  for  at  the  New 
Deal  rate  of  recovery  it  will  be  48  Tears  until  they  receive  as  much  as 
tbey  did  in  1030.  Perhaps  you  tbink  tbat  I  am  overly  pessimistic 
concerning  the  outlook  for  American  agriculture  under  the  New 
Deal.  Perhaps,  but  I  find  tbat  I  am  kenHng  company  with  a  few 
outstanding  authorities.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
remarks  recently  made  by  s  well-known  cotton  expert  in  reference 
to  the  current  cotton  situation.    I  quote: 

"Cotton  producers  are  going  tbitni^h  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  in  the  history  of  cotton  production  In  the  United  Staus. 
The  prices  received  by  domestic  producers  for  their  record  1087 
and  1088  crop*  wera  6:2  to  8A  oenU  l>eiow  parity  and  were  the 
lowest,  without  exception  of  the  prices  at  1031  and  1033  crops, 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  Furthermore.  In  conse- 
quetioe  of  an  effort  to  adjust  production  •  *  *  the  quantity  of 
cotton  produced  in  1938  was  nearly  3jOOOX>00  bales  less  than  the 
average  for  the  10  years  ended  1033.  Tbe  combination  of  reduced 
production  and  low  prices  resulted  In  a  gross  farm  rettim  for  lint 
cotton  in  1938  only  about  two-fifths  as  large  a*  the  average  during 
the  twcntie*  and  only  slightly  above  that  of  the  1031  crop,  when 
prices  were  the  lowest  in  nearly  86  yean.  The  total  return*  from  the 
1038  crop,  even  with  paymenu  to  fanners  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  included,  were  only  balf  as  large  In  relation  to 
the  national  tnrnme  a*  tbe  average  for  tbe  6  year*  Immedlauly 
prior  to  the  World  War. 

"Price*  and  farmers'  return*  for  the  1888  crop  wotild  hsve  been 
even  lower  had  the  Oovernmcnt  cotton-loan  program  not  with- 
held from  seven  to  nearly  eleven  and  a  half  million  bale*  of  cotton 
from  reirilar  marketing  channels.  Without  the  supporting  Influ- 
ence of  the  Oovrrnment  loans,  the  reoord-breaklng  supply  of  cotton 
and  the  disrupting  ilate  of  world  trade  probably  would  have  de- 
pressed domestic  price*  to  the  level  of  1031  and  1032.  But  the 
loan  Itself  •  *  •  had  the  effect  of  impounding  large  supplies 
and  of  restricting  the  free  flow  of  American  cotton  Into 
export. 

That  quoutlon.  I  might  add.  Is  from  tbe  annual  report  of  Sec- 
retary Wallace  for  the  year  1930. 

One  conclusion  on  which  we  can  all  agree,  assuming  the  meriu 
of  my  argiunent,  I*  that  farmers  aren't  getting  an  increase  in  In- 
come at  a  rate  that  will  enable  or  encourage  them  to  buy  the 
products  of  Industry.  Meanwhile,  Induetry  Isn't  making  out  *o 
well  imder  U*  load  of  regulation  and  taxes,  and  there  I*  little  hope 
that  Industrial  workers  will  achieve  a  sudden  Increase  in  Income 
EUfBclent  In  size  to  furnish  farmers  with  any  material  increase  In 
their  economic  well-being. 

Originally  the  administration  was  very  happy  over  the  idea  of 
basing  Its  recovery  program  upon  the  interdepedence  of  agri- 
culture and  indvistry.  but  now  since  the  entire  economy  has 
bogged  down  under  the  crushing  load  of  bureaucracy  It  Is  used  as 
an  alibi.  In  effect  Wallace  takes  the  position  that  we  can't  do 
anything  for  the  farmer  until  we  clear  up  unemployment,  and 
Hopkins  taK*8  the  position  that  we  can't  clear  up  unemployment 
until  we  solve  the  farm  problem.  Thtis  Secretary  of  Agncult\ire 
Wallace,  at  the  House  Appropriation  Conunlttee  hearings  In  1939, 
said: 

"With  regard  to  the  years  Immediately  ahead,  about  half  of  the 
farm  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  cities.  If  the  people  in  the 
cities  do  not  produce  more  and  if  there  Is  not  less  unemployment, 
there  Is  botmd  to  be  real  trouble  in  agriculture,  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing vou  can  do  In  agriculture  that  will  cure  that." 

Harry  Hopkins,  soon  after  assuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  said: 

"There  can  be  no  solution  to  our  problem  of  unemployment 
xmtll  the  farmer  regains  his  proper  economic  position  " 

Thus,  after  7  years,  we  have  reached  a  perfect  Impasse. 

With  this  in  mind  we  should  be  ready  at  last  to  begin  searching 
for  a  constructive  alternative  to  tbe  New  Deal  It  Is  time  we 
weighed  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  New  Deal  and  time  we 
considered  the  relative  merits  of  free  private  enterprise  and  a 
planned  economy.  Choosing  between  free  private  enterprise  and  a 
planned  economy  is  the  major  decision  to  be  made,  and  in  making 
this  decision  we  shouldn't  be  distracted  by  New  Deal  twaddle  that 
choosing  free  private  enterprise  means  going  back  to  the  days  of  | 


lalasez  falre  or  to  the  dark  days  of  1932.  Instead,  we  shotild  con- 
stantly keep  In  nUnd  that  our  need  I*  for  a  general  recovery  pro- 
gram based  upon  an  Intelligent  understanding  of  economic  proc- 
esses and  the  Interdependence  of  the  entire  economy.  A  planned 
economy  Is  not  the  way.  for.  as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out.  the 
very  nature  of  a  planned  economy  Is  a  piecemeal  approach.  If  w* 
are  to  have  a  consistent  program,  we  must  think  In  term*  of  free, 
private  enterprise  and  of  perpetuating  our  competitive  system.  In 
order  to  promote  *ound  recovery  in  both  agriculture  and  industry. 
Representative  Joseph  Maxtik,  of  Massachusetts.  Republican  mi- 
nority leader  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  outlined  13  major 
things  to  do  to  accomplish  this  resvUt.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to 
reiterate  these  polnU: 

I.  Keep  the  United  States  out  of  war. 

3.  Move  immediately  to  curb  tmnecessary.  wasteful,  and  recklea 
spending. 

3.  Repeal  the  repressive  tax  on  undistributed  corporate  earnings, 
which  has  proved  so  harassing  and  dangerotis  to  businees,  large  and 
small. 

4.  Revise  the  remainder  of  the  Federal  tax  structure  to  eliminate 
or  modify  provisions  retarding  business  recovery. 

5.  Repeal  the  dangerous  discretionary  authority  which  tbe  Presi- 
dent now  has  over  the  Nation's  monetary  system. 

6.  Amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  clarifying  the 
mutual  obligations  of  worker  and  employer  and  the  duties  of  both 
toward  the  public  in  order  to  end  present  paralysing  discord. 

7.  Define  *peclfically  the  are*  of  Oovertmient  competition  with 
private  enterprlee  so  that  business  may  bs  abls  to  create  Jobs  with 
some  ceruinty  as  to  ths  future. 

8.  Restore  American  market*  to  the  American  farmer  and  wage 
earner  and  develop  new  market*  for  agricultural  product*. 

9.  Adopt  immediate  legislation  to  rehabilitate  the  railroad*  to 
make  *ecure  the  Job*  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  worker* 
and  the  Investments  of  savings  banks  and  life-Insurance  companies, 

10.  Create  a  special  committee  of  Congress  to  inquire  into  the 
effect  of  tbe  reciprocal  trade  agreements  policy  on  American  indtis- 
try  and  agriculture. 

II.  Clarify  Federal  rules  and  regulations  so  Indtutry  and  business 
may  know  what  to  expect. 

12.  Reject  all  experimental  legislation  not  clearly  helpful  in  pro- 
moting recovery,  or  which  would  subject  agriculture,  labor,  or  indus- 
try to  compulsory  decrees  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Fellow  Americans.  I  have  attempted  to  give  you  the  picture  as  I 
see  It  and  as  I  believe  It  must  appear  to  those  who  are  giving 
serious  and  dispassionate  consideration  to  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  our  country.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  those  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  our  development, 
thst  there  is  no  hope  for  our  youth,  and  that  the  dole  is  a  perma- 
nent fixture  of  our  economic  scheme.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
but  scratched  the  surface  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned. 

Today  we  are  very  much  like  an  automobile  climbing  a  very  steep 
grade,  with  the  driver  bearing  down  on  the  brake  pedal  with  aU 
hi*  might.  Let  him  take  hi*  foot  off  the  pedal  and  give  the  engine 
a  chance  to  develop  its  full  horsepower  and  it  will  carry  blm  to  tbe 
top  without  difficulty. 

Let  us  remove  the  restrictions  thst  bind  and  hinder  expansion  by 
regimenting  sctlvities.  For  the  American  people  tbe  shibboleth 
should  be  "plenty"  rather  than  "scarcity."  In  a  land  as  rich  a* 
ours  there  Is  no  excuse  for  unemployment,  want,  and  hunger.  These 
three  evli.s.  that  will  destroy  us  if  not  removed,  can  be  cured  by  a 
simple  application  of  common  horse  sense  such  as  our  forefathers 
used  In  nuiklng  this  the  greatest  coimtry  in  all  the  world.  In  clos- 
ing, may  I  leave  with  you  the  thought  that  America  has  but  learned 
to  walk.     The  marathon  lies  ahead. 
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Mr.  LELAND  M.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  received  by  me  recently  from  John  R.  MacPaden, 
director  of  public  Information,  Los  Angeles,  reading  as 
follows: 

Lee,  you  can  correct  a  great  wrong  if  you  would  rise  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representative*  and  state  that  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  a  division  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
is  In  nowise  connected  with  nor  is  It  to  be  confused  with  tbe 
American  Youth  Congress.  Unfortunately,  to  discussing  and  re- 
porting youth  movements,  editor*  have  been  careless  to  not  clar- 
ifying the  distinction  between  the  I^  Z,  A,  and  the  Amwican 
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Touth  Conwnm     Ewrj  man  tb*t  worlw  tor  the  W.  Y.  A.  •Ign*  an 
oath  of  allrgunce  „,    . 

Whi>  you  and  I  know  that  •om«  lUbTenlve  *>«n*n,^«  .'^j  ,^ 
anythir.K  I  know  that  her*  in  Calirornla  all  the  young  fellowt  are 
•ub«tttn'.ial  Amencam  UJw  you  and  I  The  »ame  conXu^n  that 
exUt*  in  vour  n.ind  waa  apparent  in  Sacramento  where  Seth  Tli- 
llniftan  and  Frt-d  Hauser  at  Gr»t  confuaed  our  program  with  that 
of     the     then     highly     publicized     American     Youth     Congresa 

convi-iiiion.  ,  ^  „ ^K—    T 

If  you  *U1  refer  to  my  letter  written  to  you  last  November.  I 
think  I  K3ve  you  a  clear  picture  of  cur  actlvltlca.  I  would  appre- 
ciate It  verv  much  ll  It  would  be  possible  for  you  to  get  up.  and 
"for  the  sake  of  the  record"  impart  to  your  coUeaguea  the  fact 
that  wf  on  the  staff  of  the  N.  Y  A  In  California  are  not  a  bit 
intereated  in  the  American  Youth  ConRress  nor  would  we  have 
anythlrn  to  do  with  any  group  which  would  even  recognize  tue 
Commun:at   Party.      ^ _ 

The  Farm  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14. 1940 


LETTERS   FROM    A   CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  am  setting  out  herewith 
two  very  interesting  letters  from  an  outstanding  farmer  of 
my  district  who  is  very  vitally  Interested  In  the  development 
of  the  farm  program.  Mr.  Hal  Dane's  letters  are  of  special 
Interest  to  all  of  us.  regardless  of  our  party  affiliations  or  our 
views  regarding  the  farm  problem.  Mr.  Dane's  statements 
are  very  clearly  and  effectively  set  out  and  they  are  worthy 
of  our  most  careful  study  and  consideration. 

Iowa  Cttt.  Iowa.  February  22,  1940. 
Hon.  Stsfhtn  Bolxxs  and  Hon.  Thomas  Martin. 

Urmbera  of  Ccxngreas.  Members  of  Republican  Committee  for 
Assistance  to  Indigent  Dairymen,  etc..   Washington,  D.  C. 

DiAR  Fwi.NDs:  The  announcement  that  you  have  been  honored 
as  above  mentioned  caxised  me  to  take  pen  In  hand.  A  very  great 
majority  of  our  farmer*  favor  a  crop-control  program.  Of  that 
majority  still  a  majority  favor  the  present  one.  But  the  majori- 
ties are  growing  lees  each  year— «ftch  year  as  the  faulty  and  unfair 
administration  oJ  the  present  program  becomes  apparent. 

It  la  useleas  to  here  recite  those  faults.  You  are  Com  Belt  men, 
and  know  as  well  as  I  Jviat  how  the  Com  Belt  has  been  sold  down 
the  MisalsBlppl  River,  how  the  com  acres  m  the  southern  cotton 
SUtea  have  increased  exactly  the  same  as  the  acres  taken  out  In 
ih,    northern  old -com  States. 

The  IMO  program  again  cuts  our  com  acreage — on  my  farm 
about  12  percent.  This  brings  me  down  to  about  40  acres  of  com 
on  a  160-acre  comland  farm. 

But  l)eing  a  dairyman,  another  problem  now  comes  to  the 
fore  A  problem  I  have  pointed  to  for  4  years— a  voice  xuiheard 
crying  in  what  may  yet  become  a  wilderness.  But  now  others  are 
raising  their  voices  with  mine. 

Here  It  Is 

When  the  A.  A.  A.  program  was  flrst  set  ttp  silage  waa  in- 
cluded in  com  acres:  that  is.  oat«  cut  before  the  grain  waa  ripe 
and  U5cd  as  hay  waa  not  soil  depleting  and  not  counted  as  such. 
But  com  cut  before  the  grain  waa  ripe  and  used  as  a  roughage 
was  counted  as  a  soil-depleting  crop.  When  protest  was  lodged, 
we  were  told  that  this  com  displaced  mattire  com  on  the  market 
and  as  such  had  to  be  Included. 

Now  the  facu  are  that  corn  In  allage  docs  not  and  never  has 
displaced  matured  grain  (ear  com).  Any  farmer  who  has  operated 
a  dairv  or  who  has  fed  silage  to  beef  wtU  bear  witness  and  the 
point  "needs  neither  argtiment  nor   proof.     It   Is  an   axiom. 

So  they  shlTt  ground  and  now  say  that  silage  com  depletes  the 
sen  and  so  must  be  Included  In  the  com  base  Well,  In  only 
ore  Instance  does  that  happen.  Silage  acres  are  soil  depleting 
orly  when  the  corn  is  carried  to  almost  full  maturity  and  so  late 
In  the  crop  season  that  the  land  cannot, be  used  again  for  another 

crcp.  4^ 

Here  again,  the  practical  dairyman  or  beef  feeder  comes  to  his 
own  rescue  for  the  practice  Is  to  seed  tlie  ground  down  to  rye  or 
wheat  a«  soon  as  the  com  silage  Is  removed.  This  seeding  gives 
a  green  manure  crop  to  plow  xmder  the  next  spring.  And  so  the 
sliage  ground  InsteMl  of  being  depleUng  the  soU  is  actually  used 
to  build  soil  through  the  green  manure.  Also,  and  this  Is  Just  as 
imnonant.  every  farm  using  sUage  la  heavUy  populated  with  ani- 
mals They  convert  that  silage  Into  producta  plus  fertilizer.  And 
Uie  lertiUxer  goes  back  on  the  land. 


So  when  the  actual  situation  U  fully  thmight  <7^*"/*  '^"f^^ 
through,  w.  And  that  .llage  farmers-those  ^^^JnT^.r-  itHMi.^ 
both  to  dairy  and  beef  animals— are  farmers  who  are  building 
u^  th«?r"u  and  at  the  «un«  lime  not  aflectlng  the  ear-corn 

""^eJefore.  If  com  acre,  used  for  silage  ^^^l*  »"  JLf '*nd°rn '» 
which  the  market  price  of  grain  com  l»  "°/^'^^rf,^-  *"^  '"  * 
practice  which  results  in  improved  instead  of  depleted  acres,  why 
krrsllage  acres  left  In  the  program  as  soU  depleting  and  counted 
as  acres  of  matured  com? 

In  Thls'part  of  the  Corn  Belt,  where  the  land  is  the  finest  In  the 
world  for  the  production  of  com.  we  can  plant  corn  land  2  years 
out  of  3  safely  In  a  proper  rotation.  This  means  that  two-thirds 
of  the  cropland  can  be  put  in  com  without  injuring  ultimate 
fertility  of  this  »oll.  Of  course  It  Is  Just  so  much  better  when 
that  proportion  Is  lowered  And.  with  a  world  surplus  of  corn 
and  fat.  it  is  probably  proper  that  some  lowering  should  take  place^ 

In  getting  right  down  to  brass  tacks  on  this  farm,  there  are  130 
acres  of  cropland.  I  could  plant  100  acres  of  com  every  year  for 
50  years,  fertilize,  and  rotate  and  not  deplete  my  soil.  But  I  volun- 
tarily had  cut  It  down  to  about  65  acres  (or  half)  before  A.  A  A  was 
started.  Then  came  A.  A.  A.  and  started  to  cut  some  more.  And  the 
cuts  were  not  in  proportion  to  the  crop  acrea^^e  available  but  to  the 
corn  heretofore  raised.  Read  this  last  again.  It  Is  most  Important. 
Thus  the  130  acres  next  door  which  had  beea  cropped  to  corn  fully 
took  the  same  percentage  cut  that  mine  did. 

So  with  this  last  cut  I  am  down  to  40  acres  of  com  per  year  out 
of  130  acres  of  cropland. 

Now,  here  comes  the  dairyman  speaking. 

Out  of  the  40  acres  of  com  allowed  me.  I  mustr-put  In  the  two 
silos  atKjut  16  acres.  These  16  acres  of  com  never  have  and  never 
will  affect  the  market  price  of  com,  because  matured  corn  cannot 
be  used  for  silage  nor  silage  com  for  grain  any  more  than  inunature 
oats  can  be  threshed  and  sold  for  grain.  Nor  are  these  16  acres  soU 
depleting,  because  the  crop  will  be  fed  to  cattle  and  the  resulting 
fertilizer  spread  over  the  land  in  addition  to  the  green  manure  crop. 
(And  if  you  think  these  two  do  not  increase  prcductlon.  come  and 

So.  on  my  160-acre  Iowa  farm  with  130  acres  God  given  to  raise 
the  finest  com  In  the  world.  I  am  now  down  to  24  acres  which  can 
be  raised.  har\ested.  husked,  and  cribbed  to  be  used  for  hogs, 
chickens,  fat  cattle,  and  the  other  stock  which  needs  matured  grain 
to  carry  It  along. 

My  case  Is  typical. 

Every  meeting  I  have  attended  since  the  reduction  figures  came 
out,  one  of  the  bones  of  contention  has  been,  '•Shall  I  cut  the  A  A.  A. 
and  crop  my  own  rotation  again  or  go  along  with  a  com  base  so  low 
that  It  means  accepting  governmental  charity  to  live?" 

Seems  to  me  here  is  a  clear-cut  case  for  your  committee. 

You  two  men  have  as  big  a  percentage  of  dairymen  constituents 
as  about  any  two  in  Congress. 

This  Is  most  important  to  these  dairymen. 

Maybe  not  so  much  close  to  the  big  cities,  where  llttls  com  is 
raised,  anyway,  but  certainly  to  us  out  here  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

The  A.  A.  A.  Is  controlled  from  the  bottom  up.  theoretically;  but 
practically,  once  the  three-man  county  committee  waa  chosen.  It 
is  now  almost  Impossible  to  engineer  any  change  there.  And  the 
same  Is  true  of  the  State  central  groups.  The  Ins  stay  in.  And 
a  Republican  dairyman  talking  to  three  A.  A.  AJDemocrats  In  John- 
son Covmty.  who  are  all  beef  raisers  and  put  up  no  sUage.  certainly 
gets  no  sympathetic  hearing. 

At  the  last  time  our  township  had  a  A.  A.  A.  meeting — this  was 
a  sign-up  meeting  and  one  to  elect  our  township  committee  of 
three — we  voted  unanimotisly  a  resolution  to  the  county  A.  A.  A. 
committee  reciting  that  com  sUage  was  neither  a  market  crop  nor 
depleting,  and  requesting  the  coimty  to  take  it  up  at  the  State 
meeting  and  from  there  to  A.  A.  A.  headquarters  to  get  that  ruling 
changed — to  put  Immature  corn  in  the  same  class  with  Immature 
oats,  etc. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  this  by  the  county  committee  and  that 
was  never  heard  of  again. 

Between  now  and  May  1  I  have  to  decide  whether  to  take  24 
acres  of  com  and  have  $400  subsidy  from  the  Oovemment  or  to  take 
40  acres  more  in  com  and  go  It  alone.  I  would  rather  cooperate; 
and  other  dairymen  feel  the  same  way.  But  it  has  now  reached 
the  end  of  the  limit. 

Thanking  you,  one  and  all — I  mean  each  and  every  one;  no.  that 
is  both  of  you— for  your  kind  attention,  and  wishing  you  every  good 
luck  possible.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hal  Danx. 

Iowa  Cttt,  Iowa. 

March  5.  1940. 
Hon.  Thomas  MArrrrr. 

Wos/itT^rton,  D.  C. 
DcAB  Tom:    What   disturbs    me   most   about   the   farm   problem 
might  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Our  costs  of  production  are  too  high.  Labor  is  the  biggest 
element.    These  costs  are  being  reduced  by: 

a.  Mechanization:  Tractors,  milking  machines,  cotton  pickers, 
etc.  But  the  more  mechanization,  the  more  unemployment,  be- 
cause farm  workers  are  then  driven  to  the  cities  to  seek  other  work. 
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b  iDereased  production  per  tmit  by:  (X>  Better  seed,  including 
ftmouU  seed  stock:    (II)  better  rotation;   (III)  better  storage. 

3.  Our  sales  realization  Is  too  low. 

ft.  Costs  of  distribution  from  farmer  to  consumer  are  too  high. 
X  get  5  cents  a  quart  for  my  milk  delivered  to  Sidwell'i  door.  He 
geu  11  cents  for  pasteurizing,  bottling,  and  delivering  to  your  door. 
That  Is  a  spread  of  6  cents — too  much. 

b.  Constunption  of  many  farm  products  is  not  at  maximum  pos- 
sible. The  unu>5ed  portion  at  a  dump  price  ruins  the  market  for 
the  rest.  Example:  Lard  Is  begging  here  at  10  cents  a  pound,  while 
Crisco  sells  for  about  16  cents. 

3.  There  will  be  no  farm  problem  when — 

a.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  results  in  the  most  efficient  oper- 
ators controlling  the  land.  The  Government  has  no  good  business 
subsidizing  the  inefficient,  as  at  present. 

b.  The  farmer  has  a  market  reasonably  In  line  with  other  com- 
modities. 

Tliis  last  point  (b)  Is  what  Henry  WaUace  is  aiming  at.  But  I 
think  that  7  years  should  now  demonstrate  to  all.  and  especially 
you  In  Conin-ess.  that  his  ideas  were  probably  all  right  for  the 
cmergenev  that  existed  but  do  not  offer  a  solution  which  will  be 
good  5.  10.  or  for  50  years.  The  present  farm  program  seems  to  be  a 
stcppap;  with  Congress  called  on  to  stop  the  gap  every  2  years 
with  an  appropriation.  And  right  now.  the  prc.«.sure  is  on  to  gi-t 
the  program  out  of  Congress  into  some  form  where  the  dole  will 
be  repeated  toward  Infinity  without  further  congressional  action. 

Well,  you  say,  all  this  Is  true.  And  we  agree  with  you.  But 
what  have  you  to  offer  in  a  constructive  way? 

There  you  have  me  stumped.  For  I  can  offer  certain  concrete 
proposals  but  the  thing  is  too  big  for  one  man.  It  must  be  worked 
out  by  a  large  group.  And  I  think  your  newly  formed  Republican 
group  is  the  one  to  do  It. 

First,  I  would  remedy  the  mistakes  In  the  present  propram.  Land 
best  fitted  for  cotton  should  not  raise  com.  Land  best  fitted  for 
com  should  not  lie  in  grass.  Land  best  fitted  for  grass  should  not 
be  plowed  up  for  wheat.  Land  best  fitted  for  irrigated  fruit  should 
not  be  put  in  some  other  crop.  I  would  make  a  survey  of  all 
crop  land,  rate  it,  and  then  proportion  some  way  the  crop  to  be 
raised  that  it  is  best  suited  to  raise. 

Second.  I  would  go  after  the  marketing  end.  If  all  the  people 
of  this  country  ate  all  they  wanted  every  day,  there  would  be  no 
farm  surplus.  They  will  eat.  If  they  have  the  money  to  spend  for 
food.     Therefore,  unemployment  is  the  first  and   biggest  problem. 

All  things  that  add  to  unemplo>-ment — like  kUling  8.000.000  baby 
pigs  and  thereby  depriving  the  trucker,  the  railroads,  the  packer, 
and  the  processor  of  the  work  of  attending  to  800.000.000  pounds 
of  pork — should  be  stopped.  Unions  acting  as  a  racket  to  ham- 
string Industry  are  Just  as  bad  as  predatory  employers.  Give  in- 
dustry a  fair  chance  and  a  helpful  attitude  from  the  Government 
and  many  men  will  be  put  to  work.  I  would  survey  markets  as 
carefully  as  survey  land.  Then,  if  a  subsidy  Is  needed,  let  It  be  by 
the  Government  taking  the  loss  on  export  and  keep  the  domestic 
market  up  to  parity.  It  is  a  big  question. 
Yours. 

Hal  Dane. 

This  Census  Controversy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFOEINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14, 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TIEE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  OP  MARCH  10,  1940 


Mr.  LELAND  M,  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend by  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  under 
date  of  March  10,  1940.  entitled  "This  Census  Controversy." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  10.  1940) 

THIS   CENSUS    CONTEOVXaST 

"And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel  and  provoked  Etevld  to  number 
I.'-rael.  And  David  said  to  Joab  and  to  the  rulers  of  the  people, 
•Go.  number  Israel  from  Beersheba  to  Dan;  and  bring  the  number 
cf  them  to  me.  that  I  may  know  It.  And  Joab  answered.  The  Lord 
make  his  people  an  hundred  times  so  many  more  as  they  be;  but, 
my  Lord  the  King,  are  they  not  all  my  Lord's  servants?  Why  then 
doth  my  Lord  require  this  thing?  Why  will  he  be  a  cause  of  tres- 
pass to  Israel?  Nevertheless,  the  king's  word  prevailed  against 
Joab.  Wherefore  Joab  departed,  and  went  throughout  all  Israel, 
•  •  •  And  Joab  gave  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  unto 
David.  •  •  •  And  God  was  displeased  with  this  thing;  there- 
fore he  smote  Israel"'  (1  Chron.  xxl,  1-7). 

From  this  biblical  record  of  one  of  the  flrst  governmental  nose 
coimts  of  hUstory,  It  would  appear  (1)  that  the  census  is  an  inven- 
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tlon  of  the  devil,  and  (3)   tluit  even  then  •  groM  exaggeratUm  of 
the  true  population  figures  was  to  be  expected. 

Neither  opinion  nor  practice  seems  to  have  changed  much 
through  the  ages,  though  It  is  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  that 
Jehovah  had  Moses  count  all  the  adult  male  Israelites.  That  wa» 
600  years  before  David  and  was  only  for  military  purposes,  so  It 
was  all  right.  Our  early  colonial  history  contains  a  numl>er  of 
Instances  in  which  censuses,  then  taken  for  taxation  purposes, 
could  not  be  completed,  or  sometimes  even  started,  because  of 
popular  resistance. 

So  at  least  we  come  honestly  by  our  dislike  of  the  modem  version 
of  what  Joab  called  a  "trespass"  on  Israel's  privacy,  and  which  our 
Yankee  forefathers  usually  resented  by  running  the  census  taker 
cff  the  place  with  a  flintlock.  On  top  of  that.  It  can  be  argued  that 
our  provocation  is  greater,  bince  the  number  of  Intimate,  personal 
questions  propounded  by  the  Government  enumerators  is  now 
much  larger  than  it  was  in  tliose  early  days. 

There  is.  however,  a  pretty  good  case  for  the  census,  even  the 
expanded  1940  version  to  which  so  much  objection  Is  being  raised. 
Its  aggregated  results  are  by  far  the  most  Important  and  authori- 
tative source  of  economic  and  social  data  which  we  have,  and 
since  they  form  the  basis  of  our  representation  In  State  and 
national  legislatures,  they  have  a  large  political  significance  as 
well.  There  Is  literally  no  Important  business,  Industry,  or  pro- 
feK-lon  to  which  the  census  does  not  render  services  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  had.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  more  questions 
askeC.  and  answered,  the  wicier  the  field  of  information  covered 
and  the  greater  the  utility  of  the  rc-iults. 

Necessarily  we  are  asked  a  lot  of  personal  questions,  since  It  is 
the  sum  of  individual  data  which  makes  a  census  useful.  If  the 
Census  Bureau  keeps  its  word — and  it  has  not  broken  It  yet — there 
need  be  no  fear  that  personal  facts  will  become  public.  The 
enumerators  are  strangers  in  their  areas  of  operation  and  subject 
to  heavy  fine  and  Imprisonment  if  they  break  their  oath  of  secrecy. 
The  new  questions  asked  are  not,  in  the  main,  devised  by  the 
Government  but  are  culled  from  long  lists  of  suggestions  offered 
by  businesses  and  Industries,  social  workers,  economists,  and  so 
on,  as  calculated  to  elicit  Information  of  the  maximum  utility. 

Much  the  same  objections  as  now  have  been  raised  to  every 
census  in  our  history,  mainly  by  the  Democrats  when  the  Repub- 
licans were  In  power,  and  vice  versa.  A  Government  questionnaire 
circulated  in  connection  with  the  industrial  census  of  1907  raised 
a  terrible  storm  because  it  wanted  to  know  how  many  petticoats 
each  woman  was  wearing.  The  divorce  query,  probably  the  most 
objected  to  in  the  1940  list,  has  been  propounded  in  every  census 
since  1850.  The  questions  about  individual  Income  and  related 
matters  are  much  less  detailed  and  penetrating  than  those  of  the 
income-tax  blank,  to  which  we  have  become  more  or  less  inured. 
Only  to  persons  in  the  low-income  brackets  will  this  new 
ebullition  of  Government  curiosity  be  any  particular  novelty.  As 
Wendell  Willkle.  utility  magnate,  remarked:  "I  have  been  examined 
so  frequently  by  Federal  commissions,  the  S.  E.  C.  Government 
boards,  and  so  on,  that  I  dont  think  anyone  can  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion— pertinent,  impertinent,  personal,  or  otherwise — that  I  haven't 
already  answered." 

Oregon  Wins  Award  Again 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14, 1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  SUNDAY  OREGONIAN  OF  MARCH  10,  1940 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Sunday  Oregonian  of  March  10,  1940: 

[From  the  Sunday  Oregonian  of  March  10,  1940] 

Oeecon  Wins  Award  Again— Bankees  Top  N.wion  In  Farm 

AcrrvTriES 

(By  Leon  B.  Baketel,  financial  editor,  the  Oregonian) 
No  other  State  in  the  Union  has  even  matched  the  honors  which 
have  been  accorded  to  Oregon  by  the  agricultural  commission  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association. 

For  the  eleventh  consecutive  year  it  has  won  highest  honors  for 
Its  agricultural  activities  among  farmers,  4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  and  other  groups. 

Receipt  Saturday  of  the  glad  tidlrgs  by  Secretary  Elwaln  H. 
Greenwood  from  Dan  H.  Otis,  director,  agricultural  commission, 
American  Bankers'  Association,  was  cavise  for  rejoicing. 

AW  ABO    IN    APBIL 

The  award  will  be  made  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  American 
Barkers'   Association,   to  be  held   in  Hot   Springs,   Va^  next  AprU. 
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At  that  time  O.  A.  Ho\«?hltini.  vice  president  cf  First  National  Bank 
of  Eugene  and  Immediate  past  president  of  the  Oregon  Bankers, 
and  Clyde  B  WlUlamaon.  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Albany  and  Oregon 
Bankers  AMcclatlon  prealdent  preceding  Mr.  Houghlum.  will  be  In 
attendance  and  will  receive  the  star  and  iriscrlptlon  to  be  added  to 
the  plaque  hanging  In  the  secretary's  cfflce 

Mr  Otis  m  his  notlflcatlon  was  highly  complimentary  of  the 
national  leadership  of  the  Oregon  Bankers"  Association  and  Its 
members  and  said  this  was  the  one  State  where  he  did  not  have  to 
urge  renewetl  efforts  to  gain  the  coveted  1,000  points. 

cx>UMTrnx  f&aised 

The  work  of  J.  H  Irvine  and  his  committee,  composed  of  C  E. 
Johnson,  of  Canby;  H.  B.  Hager.  of  Clatskanle;  A.  M  Pace,  of  Enter- 
prise. L.  R.  Fisher,  of  Salem;  and  Fred  Stevens,  of  Milton,  came  In 
for  complimentary  words  Saturday  from  lx>th  A.  K.  Parker,  associa- 
tion president,  and  Mr    Greenwood. 

Off^on  1 1  years  ago  started  out  at  the  top  of  the  column  and  has 
kept  Its  standings  throughout  the  years,  eclipsing  the  efforts  of 
every  other  State  and  never  falling  to  score  Its  1,000  polnU.  goal  of 
all  competitors. 

Factors  tnat  go  to  make  up  the  1.000  points  are:  Committee 
•ttendHnre.  appointment  of  county  key  bankers,  attendance  at 
agricultural  meetings,  contributions  for  agricultural  Improvement, 
number  of  farm  people  contacted  by  bankers  and  encouraged  to 
Underuke  deUnite  projects,  and  special  or  miscellaneous  agricul- 
tural activities  particularly  adapted  to  local  communities. 


More  on  the  Neely  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNLSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  14, 1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  of  March  5  regarding  the  motion-picture  industry 
bill  have  received  widespread  notice  and  attention,  and  in 
all  but  one  case  my  statement  was  received  with  approval. 
These  endorsements  are  well  summarized  by  the  follcwinK 
letter  which,  among  others,  came  in  this  morning's  mail  and 
which  I  quote  verbatim: 


Thk.\tre  Co  . 


-.  Ind..  March.  12,  1940. 


Hon  Representative  John  O.  Aucxanoer. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkak  Sat:  I  wish  to  hell  there  were  a  few  more  like  you  to  take 
the  stand   that   you  took  and  let  business  regulate   Itself. 

We  were  comlnR  along  nicely  wltn  some  swell  concessions  from 
the  pnxSucers.  all  that  we  needed,  and  that  publicity  hound, 
Amcld.  threw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  whole  procepdlngs. 

in  a  Demtx-rat  or  wa-s.  but  I.  and  a  lot  more  that  I  know,  are 
thoroughly  and  completely  fed  up  with  the  whole  mess. 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  time,  that  If  I  had  a  grievance.  I  could  not 
•It  down  with  the  manager  of  the  district,  and  Iron  out  the 
trouble. 

More  power  to  you.  If  they  would  get  It  through  their  thick 
heads  the  leas  they  Interfere  with  something  that  they  dont 
know  anything  about,  the  better  the  cotmtry  will  recover.  And 
not  till  then. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  H. 

The  one  word  of  criticism  is  from  my  good  friend.  W.  A. 
Steffcs.  president  of  the  great  and  potent  Allied  Theater 
Owners  of  the  Northwest,  Inc..  whose  letter,  after  some  in- 
troductory remarks,  reads  as  follows; 

In  your  statement  in  the  Rscoo  on  March  5  you  express  Irri- 
tation that  so  much  of  the  time  of  Members  of  Congress  has  been 
taken  up  by  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  Neely  bill.  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
such  efforts  as  the  proponents  have  made  were  necesRary  to  pre- 
vent the  bill  from  being  swamped  In  a  sea  of  propaganda.  Orders 
have  krone  out  from  New  York  to  every  employee  of  every  film 
exchange  and  of  every  theater  afBltated  with  any  producer-<li8trlb- 
utor  that  he  shall  write  his  Congressman  to  oppose  the  bill  and 
shall  induce  at  least  five  other  persons  to  do  likewise.  Some  afOl- 
lated  theaters  are  supplying  their  patrons  with  postal  cards  for 
signing  which  contain  printed  opposition  to  the  bill  and  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  appropriate  M>*mbers  of  Congress.  One  affiliated 
circuit  has  offered  to  defray  the  cost  of  sending  telegrams  to  Con- 
gressmen If  p>atrons  will  permit  the  use  of  their  names. 

A  few  years  ago.  when  the  public  utilities  attempted  to  defeat 
the  Sectuitles  and  Exciiange  Conunission  btU  by  similar  methods. 


great  indignation  was  expressed  in  Congress  and  an  Investigation 
was  ordered.  It  seems  to  me  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  a  like 
reaction  In  Congress  to  the  methods  being  used  by  the  Motion 
Picture  Trust  against  the  Neely  bill.  In  case  you  are  Interested  in 
the  nature  and  extent  cf  the  Motion  Picture  Trust's  lobbying  activ- 
ities, particularly  against  the  Neely  bill,  I  suggest  that  you  read 
chapter  6  of  Kenneth  G.  Crawford's  The  Pressure  Boys,  entitled 
"Supercolossal   Lobby." 

You  express  hope  that  the  different  groups  In  the  motion-pic- 
ture industry  "will  Iron  out  their  differences  and  thus  make  the 
Neely  Bill  unnecessary  •'  Lest  your  remarks  encoxu-age  the  thought 
that  delay  In  the  passage  of  the  Neely  bill  may  lead  to  voluntary 
concessions  by  the  trust  (a  familiar  strategy  that  has  prevented 
consideration  of  the  bill  on  several  occasions),  let  me  point  out. 
first,  that  thLs  Is  not  merely  a  fight  between  the  distributors  and 
the  Independent  exhibitors.  Some  31  national  religious,  welfare, 
and  educational  associations  are  on  record  as  opposing  compul- 
sory block  booking  and  blind  selling  and  most  of  these  are  sup- 
porting the  bill.  In  the  second  place,  I,  personally,  the  regional 
association  of  which  I  am  president,  and  the  national  aaaoclatlon 
with  which  It  Is  afllliated  have  been  trying  for  more  than  10  years 
to  secure  fair-trade  practices  In  this  Industry  by  orderly  processes 
of  negotiation  and  agreement.     Here  Is  the  record : 

December  1929  to  July  19^D,  negotiations  leading  to  a  tenta- 
tive agreeraent  on  a  revlsea  contract,  arbitration  and  appeals 
board.  No  action  taken  by  the  distributors  to  carry  out  the  tin- 
derstandlng. 

Fall  of  1932.  negotiations  leading  to  tentative  agreement  on  the 
same  subjects.  Again  the  distributors  refused  to  ratify  the  action 
Of  their  representative  except  In  a  few  unimportant  particulars. 
Summer  and  fall  of  1933.  negotiations  looking  to  an  N.  R.  A.  code. 
Tlie  Deputy  Administrator  drafted  a  code  in  the  Interest  of  the 
distributors  over  the  protests  of  the  Independent  exhibitors.  The 
few  reforms  included  as  sop  to  the  Independents  were  discontinued 
when  N.  R.  A.  whs  declared  unconstitutional. 

October  1938  to  June  1939.  negotiations  looking  to  a  voluntary 
code  of  fair-trade  practices.  Rejected  by  Allied  States  Association 
of  Motion  Picture  Exhibitors  after  the  lawyers  for  the  distributors 
took  charge  and  drafted  code  In  the  interest  of  their  clients  (See 
exlublt  D  to  speech  of  Senator  Neelt.  July  14.  1939  )  This  pro- 
posed code  was  later  denounced  by  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
lllepal  and  was  abandoned. 

Thereafter  certain  distributors  announced  new  selling  policies, 
Including  a  cancelation  privilege,  the  nonforclng  of  short  .subjects 
and  news  reels,  and  the  ellnUnation  of  score  charges.  Allied  Theater 
Owners  of  the  Northwest,  meeting  In  Minneapolis  last  week,  found 
that  these  announced  reforms  were  bein?  generally  disregarded. 

Allied  States  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Exhibitors  In  Janu- 
ary adopted  a  resolution  proposing  that  certain  abuses  such  as  un- 
reasonable clearance,  overbuying,  arbitrary  allocation  of  product 
to  the  chains,  etc..  be  arbitrated.  Copleti  were  tran-^mltted  to  the 
eight  major  distributors.  The  president  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
Film  Corporation  replied  In  general  terms  that  he  favored  arbitra- 
tion, but  the  others  have  made  no  response  whatever. 

In  view  of  this  record.  I  submit  that  It  would  be  a  dental  of  Jus- 
tice to  .^tay  action  on  the  Neely  bill  on  the  theory  that  the  abuses 
at  which  it  Is  aimed  can  or  will  be  remedied  by  voluntary  action 
of   the   producer-distributors 

In  the  course  of  your  remarks  you  made  the  following  observa- 
tion-: 

"Why  is  It  necessary  to  make  such  business  problems  matters  of 
legislation?  •  •  •  It  is  not  only  fooli.«ih  but  !t  Is  Just  another 
way  (of)  •  •  •  doing  away  with  Individual  initiative,  contam- 
inating buslne««  with  politics,  and  otherwise  destroying  the  sound 
and  fundamental  principles  of  free  government." 

I  would  gladly  Join  in  these  sentiments  if  it  were  not  for  the 
special  facts  of  the  case  Because  of  their  general  soundness  your 
observations  are  dangerous  In  the  present  situation  and  have  been 
gleefully  seized  upon  by  the  trust.  But  It  Is  even  more  baneful, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  for  the  Industrial  trusts  wielding 
great  economic  power  to  destroy  Individual  InitiaUve  than  for  the 
Oovernment  to  do  so  Heretofore  it  has  always  been  regarded  as 
both  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  Governrrient  to  step  in  and 
rectify  such  conditions.  That  Is  In  accordance  with  "sound  and 
fundamental  principles  of  free  government."  The  Constitution  says 
the  Congress,  not  the  monopolies,  shall  regulate  commerce 

In  this  connection  you  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Motion  Picture  Trust  is  Itself  the  beneficiary  of  Federal  legislation, 
in  that  It  derives  much  of  Its  power  from  the  broad  provisions  of 
the  copyright  law.  Many  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  exhibitors 
on  the  theory  that  the  standard  exhibition  contract  does  not  con- 
template a  sale,  or  even  a  lease,  but  a  licence  under  copyright 
Moreover,  the  producer-distributors,  with  their  powerful  lobbying 
facilities,  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  Congress  for  special  consider- 
ation whenever  they  wish.  At  the  special  session  films  wtre  ex- 
cepted fiom  the  embargo  law,  and  within  the  past  2  weeks  they 
have  applied  for  speciai  amcudmenU  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  This  may  or  may  not  be  "contaniinatlng  business  vi'h 
politics,"  but  Itglslatlve  rtllef  should  not  be  poured  cut  to  the  trust 
whenever  demanded  and  withheld  from,  the  Independent  exhibitors 
when  they  so  sorely  need  It. 

I  further  submit  that  the  Independent  home-ou-ned  theaters 
mean  more  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  State  of  Minnesjta 
than  the  producer-owned  chains,  the  earnir.g3  of  which  do  not  re- 
main m  the  State  but  are  remitted  to  the  parent  compaoiies  in 
New  York.  »— ** 
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As  above  Indicated,  your  remnrks  have  been  given  wide  publicity 
In  the  trade  press  and  unless  you  cooperate  in  getting  the  under- 
lying facts  before  the  public  they  may  do  grave  injury  to  the  cause 
of  the  Independent  theater  OTx-ners.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you 
will  see  fit  to  Insert  this  letter  In  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
those  who  may  have  been  influenced  by  your  remarks  will  know 
that  there  Is  another  side  to  the  story. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  A.  Stettes. 

Upon  the  request  of  Mr.  Steffes,  I  am  glad  to  insert  the 
above  letter  and  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  all  par- 
ties concerned. 


Residents  of  the  States  Not  Subject  to  District 
•  I        Income   Tax 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  TTIE  COMMISSIONER  OF  CORPORATIONS  AND 
TAXATION   OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter  receiv^'d  by  me  from  Hon.  Henry  P.  Long, 
commissioner  of  corpDrations  and  taxation  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  In  the  recent  case  of  James  J. 
Sweeney,  petitioner,  against  District  of  Columbia,  respondent, 
No.  7361.  decided  March  11.  1S40,  by  the  United  States  Court 
cf  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  law  as  set  forth 
by  Commissioner  Long  is  largely  corroborated.  I  shall  ask 
that  the  complete  decision  of  the  court  be  printed  later  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Thz   Commonw'ealth   of   Massachusetts. 

Dq'artment  or  CoRPoaATioNS  AND  Taxation, 

Statehouse.  Boiton,  February  27,  1940. 
Hon.  Edith  NotriisE  Rogers, 

Hcruse  cf  Reprcxcntativen.  Washington.  D.  C. 

De.\r  Congrtt.sman  Rogers:  Since  writing  you  In  re.-^ponse  to 
your  rcque.^t  relative  to  the  Massachusetts  Income  tax  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  tax  on  Intangibles,  relating  to  the  possibility 
of  Inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  paying  two  taxes.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  an  extract  of  the  opinion  of  the  corporation 
counsel  of  the  D;!=trlct  of  Columbia  Issued  on  February  8.  1940. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  an  inhabitant  of  Massachu-^ctts,  even 
though  spending  the  major  portion  of  the  year  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  or  any  of  its  agencies, 
cannot  be  held  to  be  subject  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
tax.     Section  2  of  that  aci  provides: 

"There  is  hereby  levied  for  each  taxable  year  upon  the  taxable 
Income  of  every  Individual  domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
en  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year  a  tax  at  the  following  rates." 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  District  of  Columbia  tax  Is  In  the 
nature  of  its  application  exactly  like  the  Massachusetts  tax.  where 
the  tax  Is  on  "income  •  •  •  received  by  any  Inhabitant  of  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  preceding  calendar  year." 

The  test  In  bjlh  ir.stances  Is  Inhabitancy,  which  legally  must  be 
translated  Into  domicile.  It  Is  not  possible  for  a  porson  to  have 
more  than  one  domicile.  It  Is  not  possible  for  a  person  to  give  up 
a  domicile,  once  acquired,  until  there  has  been  another  one  ac- 
quired and  when  a  subsequent  one  is  acquired,  then  the  old  one 
is  abandonod.  EstablL-^hment  of  domicile  which  is  a  concept  cf 
law  operates  when  the  Intent  of  a  person  is  known,  and  acts  which 
establish  that  Intent  are  suflRclently  expressive  to  permit  the  law  to 
say  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  the  domicile  of  this  person  is  in  this 
or  that  Jurl.sdlction.  ^^   ^  ^ 

In  the  cases  In  which  you  are  Interested  It  Is  clear  that  domicile 
has  at  some  time  actually  been  in  Biassachusetts.  Therefore,  the 
tt^st  must  always  be  whether  or  not-there  was  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Massachusetts  inhabitant  to  change  the  domicile  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  It  is  my  thought  that  the  courts  would  generally 
hold  that  in  governmental  positions,  which  are  presumptively  not 
permanent  in  character,  dcmicile  Is  not  changed  from  that  of  origin 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  situation,  however,  mipht  be 
divided  Inlo  two  parts:  Tliase  who  are  elected  to  office  or  appointed 
'o  governmental  positions  without  the  protection  of  the  civU  service, 
prnbably  except  under  unusual  circumstances,  would  not  be  re- 
tarded as  changing  their  domlcUe.  as  the  appointment  In  Washing- 
ton would  be  of  temporary  duration  and  the  assumption  must  be 
that  they  would  not  abandon  their  old  domicUe.     This  does  not 


mean  that  they  cannot  abandon  their  domicile  If  they  wish,  but 
the  mere  physical  presence  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  any 
number  of  months  or  yews  cannot  be  said  In  and  of  Itself  to  estab- 
lish domicile.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  was  under  the 
clvU  sorv1:e  who  had  his  family  In  the  District  of  Coltimbla.  where 
he  stayed  for  all  practical  purposes  the  entire  year,  might  be  likely 
to  be  held  to  be  domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  my  (jplnlon  every  person  now  employed  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  m  1939  and  In  1938  and  years  back  filed  a  Mas.«sachu- 
setts  Income-tax  return,  was  on  the  voting  list  In  some  city  or 
town  In  Massachusetts,  and  had  no  intention  of  changing  his  or 
her  domicile  Is  as  to  1940  still  domiciled  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  that  any  ruling  by  the  District  of  Columbia  forcing 
them  to  be  treated  as  domiciled  In  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
without  support  of  law  or  weight  of  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  person  v;ho  has  been  living  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  has 
made  no  effort  to  retain  his  Massachusetts  domicile  probably  will 
be  prevei  ted  from  now  establishing  a  domicile  In  Massachusetts  If 
he  or  she  Is  physically  present  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  Is  diiLcult  to  write  this  letter  without  poing  at  length  into  the 
decisions  and  the  reasons  for  the  conclusion,  but  I  am  certain 
that  no  court  Is  going  to  hold  that  an  individual  domiciled  In 
Mr\ssachv setts  is  subject  to  the  District  of  Columbia  tax.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  no  court  Is  gclng  to  hold  that  the. word 
"domicile"  In  the  District  of  Columbia  tax  Is  to  be  treated  any 
differently  Irom  the  way  similar  words  have  been  treated  In  the  past 
In  respect  to  tax  laws  of  various  States  cf  the  Union.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  every  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  who  files  a  Massa- 
chusetts income-tax  return  thould  relUEC  to  file  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Income-tax  return  on  the  ground  of  not  being  domiciled  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  issue  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  such 
and  such  a  person.  If  it  is  the  truth,  was  domiciled  in  Massachu- 
setts as  of  "the  last  day  of  tiie  taxable  year"  and  thus  I  believe  by 
the  presentation  of  this  certificate  the  Massachusetts  Inhabitants 
will  be  relieved  of  any  obligation  to  file  and  pay  a  District  of 
Columbia  tax.  In  the  event  that  the  District  of  Columbia  tax 
authorities  force  the  filing  of  a  return,  then  such  return  should  be 
filed  under  protest  and  there  shoxild  be  clearly  stated  under  a 
properly  authenticated  document  that  thp  return  Is  being  filed 
under  duress  and  every  statutory  remedy  should  be  availed  of.  In 
the  evenr.  that  payment  Is  forced,  exactly  the  same  protest  should 
be  made,  namely,  payment  under  protest  with  an  assertion  of 
compulsion. 

My  own  advice  In  the  matter  Is  that  if  the  District  of  Columbia 
tax  authorities  undertake  to  force  Inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  to 
file  a  District  of  Columbia  tax  return,  such  force  should  be  resisted 
and  instead  of  filing  a  return  and  .seeking  recovery  the  District  of 
Columbia  tax  authorities  should  be  forced  to  make  a  test  case 
with  a  view  to  .settling  the  Issue  of  domicile. 

So  far  as  I  can  find  there  Is  no  provision  for  the  protection  of  a 
person  who  fllrs  a  District  of  Columbia  Income-tax  return,  because 
the  only  remedy.  If  there  is  any  remedy,  is  found  In  section  34  which 
relates  U)  the  overpayment  of  the  tax  This  in  my  opinion  Is  not 
broad  enough  to  protect  a  person  who  Is  not  domiciled  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  but  Is  forced  to  file  a  return  and  wait  decision. 
In  my  opinion  It  would  be  Just  as  sensible  for  Massachusetts  to 
undertake  to  tax  an  Inhabitant  of  Ohio  who  happened  to  be  in 
Massachiisetts  for  a  substantial  period  In  a  capacity  similar  to  a 
governmental  capacity  In  which  people  are  employed  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ps  It  would  be  for  the  Dl.strict  of  Columbia  to 
undf-rtake  to  tax  an  Inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  who  Is  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  governmen^l 
duties  either  by  way  of  election,  an  appointment,  or  under  the 
civil  service.  .    ^.  .^     , 

If  It  l5.  possible  for  me  to  do  It,  I  will  Join  with  any  Individual 
Inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  who  Is  being  compelled  under  durcFS 
to  file  a  District  of  Columbia  tax  return  in  resisting  a  tax  by  the 
DL-^trict  of  Columbia  on  the  ground  that  MaTsachusetts  dtslres  to 
protect  its  citizens  from  taxation  by  a  Jurisdiction  that  has  no  con- 
trol over  them,  as  they  are  not  domiciled  In  that  Jurisdiction. 
Massachusetts  will  say  to  all  of  its  inhabitants,  "If  you  are  domi- 
ciled in  Massachusetts  and  because  cf  that  file  a  Massachusetts  In- 
come-tax return,  we  will  use  every  remedy  to  protect  you  from  being 
taxed  by  any  other  Jurisdiction  that  undertakes  to  tax  you  as  an 
IndividtiiU  domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

It  Is  cf  course  to  be  understood  that  there  may  he  a  difference, 
so  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned.  In  Individual  cases,  and  more  than 
likely  some  people  have  been  claimu^g  inhabitancy  in  Massachu- 
setts who.  because  of  physical  presence  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  raising  of  families  there,  may  be  border-line  cases  which 
may  be  difficult  to  sustain  as  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts. 

The  general  thought  in  my  mind,  however,  is  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  domicile  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  likely  to  be  less 
certain  by  physical  presence  than  In  any  other  Jurisdiction  t>eccuse 
a  person  who  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
gives  up  his  voting  privileges  and  also  his  privaeges  In  respect  to 
public  welfare.  Institutional  treatment,  and  the  Uke,  which  an  In- 
habitant of  Ma;*achU3etts  at  Ica-t  has  In  very  substantial  measure. 
It  Is  cf  course  perfectly  clear  that  so  far  as  the  elective  officers 
are  concerned  they  have  nothing  to  worry  about,  because  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  Eurely  cou!d  rot  elect  an  Inhabitant  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  B<'rve  in  the  Congress  for  Ma.£:sEchusetts.  and  thU 
probably  goes  flirough  to  the  higher  elective  officials.  I  think  your 
problem  lies  with  the  govenunental  employees  who  have  been  m 
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the  Dtstrlct  for  «  grwt  many  years  and  still  want  to  retain  their 
domicile  in  Maaaachuaetw.  Of  them  I  wotild  say.  with  pcwlbly 
very  few  excepiJona.  that  they  are  still  Inhabitants  of  llaasachu- 
■etui;  and  to  them  1  wUl  again  state  that,  to  the  extent  It  U  pos- 
sible. Massachusetts  will  Join  In  any  legal  procedure  to  assert 
Ma-ssacliiiaetta  domicile  for  those  who  desire  It  against  the  claims 
Of  the  District  of  Ck3lumbla  that  they  are  Inhabitants  of  the  District. 

Cordially  yours, 

Hemrt  F.  Long. 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  arid  Taxation. 


Insurance  on  Nation's  Corn  Yield  Will  Provide 
Needed  Economic  Cushion — Statement  Support- 
ing the  Bill  H.  R,  8889,  to  Amend  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1938 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

j^     HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14,  1940 

Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  week  the  bill  H.  R.  8889.  to 
amend  the  Pedcrsd  Crop  Insurance  Act.  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  insurance  bcncflto  for  tiie  growers  of  corn,  one  of 
our  major  and  basic  agrricultural  commodities. 

I  am  asking  that  this  bill  be  given  favorable  ccnsidcration 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  by  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittte,  to  which  it  has  been  referred,  and  that  it  be  given 
right-of-way  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  it  Is  reported 
by  the  committee. 

I  feel  that  this  is  legislation  of  paramount  Importance.  We 
of  the  Corn  Belt,  and  especially  the  farmers  of  my  State, 
where  we  grow  the  finest  corn  raised  anywhere  on  earth, 
have  come  to  the  realization  that  one  of  the  most  t>encficial 
Instruments  that  could  be  devised  for  the  benefit  of  not  only 
the  farmer  but  all  the  people  In  and  surround mg  the  Corn 
Belt.  Is  an  Instrument  to  cushion  the  economic  shock  that 
comes  with  a  major  crop  loss.  Such  losses,  occasioned  by 
adverse  weather  conditions,  not  only  rob  the  farmer  and  his 
family  of  their  buying  power,  but  that  loss  of  buying  power 
In  the  channels  of  trade  is  immediately  felt  by  those  people 
In  towns  and  cities  who  are  maintained  directly  by  income 
from  other  pursuits  and  occupations. 

Cognizant  of  these  conditions,  the  Congress  In  1938  enacted 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  that  year,  but  Umited  its 
insurance  provisions  to  the  wheat  crop  alone,  on  the  theories 
that  wheat  is  the  major  agricultural  commodity  of  our  Na- 
tion and  that  It  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  to  tiegln  the  insurance  program  in  an  experimen- 
tal way  and  extend  its  provisions  by  enabling  legislation  to 
such  other  crops  as  Congress  felt  should  be  so  protected  at  a 
later  date. 

The  com  crop  was  excluded  from  the  original  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act,  partly.  It  appears,  on  the  theory  that  there  was 
Insufflcient  data  available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  that  time  on  which  to  base  the  necessary  actuarial  figures. 
However,  the  Department,  through  the  Elxtension  Service 
and  surveys  made  in  the  various  Stat4i>s.  now  has  on  hand, 
assembled  and  studied,  much  data  pertinent  to  average  com 
yields,  losses,  and  gains  on  which  to  base  necessary  insurance 
statistics;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  await  the  de- 
velopment of  data  concerning  other  agricultural  croi>s  before 
making  provisions  of  this  very  t)eneflc!al  act  available  to  the 
corn-producing  States.  To  so  delay  may  result  In  another 
disaster  through  crop  failure  in  the  Com  Belt.  This  we  must 
avoid,  if  possible,  and  enactment  of  the  bill  H.  R.  8889  will 
make  It  possible  to  eliminate  the  disaster  that  would  other- 
wise attend  a  serious  failure  In  the  corn  production. 

The  wheat -insurance  program  has  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  determine  conclusively  the  benefits  that  are  ob- 
tained under  the  act,  insofar  sis  the  wheat  crop  alone  is  con- 
cerned and  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  crop  insurance. 


The  wheat  growers  have  received  the  act  and  its  benefits 
very  favorably.  They  are  well  pleased  with  the  results.  The 
first  year  of  operation  under  this  act  saw  nearly  170.000 
farmers  in  1,300  coimtles.  representing  30  of  the  48  States, 
participating  in  the  opportunity  to  insure  their  crops  against 
loss  resulting  from  adversities  or  calamities  of  nature,  such  as 
drought,  flood,  or  extreme  cold  at  unseasonable  dates.  The 
insured  production  of  about  70,000.000  bushels  on  approxi- 
mately six  and  one-half  million  acres  of  land  is  involved. 

Last  year  in  Indiana  alone  there  were  over  28,000  appli- 
cations for  insurance  on  the  wheat  crop  from  approxim.ately 
the  same  number  of  individual  growers.  In  the  3  counties  of 
my  district,  which  is  only  about  50  percent  agricultural, 
enthusiasm  for  the  wheat-insurance  prograih  has  been  high. 

In  Madison  County,  the  largest  agricultural  ccunty  of  the 
three,  there  were  666  farmers  participatirg.  In  Hancock 
Ccunty  there  were  459,  and  in  Marion  County,  which  is  largely 
a  metropolitan  and  industrial  conmi unity,  there  were  207 
applications  for  wheat  insurance. 

I  am  told  by  responsible  persons  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural program  in  my  State  and  district  that  there  are  far 
more  farmers  there  interested  in  insurance  for  corn  than  are 
interested  in  insurance  for  wheat,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are  far  more  growers  of  corn  in  mj'  State  and  district 
than  there  are  growers  of  wheat. 

In  fact,  it  is  reported  that  many  of  those  who  signed  up  for 
wheat  insurance  did  so  primarily  with  the  idea  of  cooperating 
in  the  wheat-insurance  program  to  make  certain  that  they 
would  soon  obtain  Insurance  benefits  for  their  corn  crop, 
realizing  that  if  the  wheat-insurance  pro-am  failed  through 
lack  of  interest  or  cooperation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  interest 
Congress  in  enacting  enabling  legislation  to  make  com  insur- 
ance available.  However,  those  who  were  motivated  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  wheat -insurance  program  for  that  reason  are 
nearly  all  so  well  pleased  with  the  operation  of  the  program 
thus  far  that  they  are  continuing  to  participate. 

However,  it  seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  it  is  insur- 
ance on  corn  that  they  need  and  want. 

Departmental  figures  show  that  there  were  127.557  grow- 
ers of  wheat  with  an  approximate  production  of  28,086.000 
bushels  in  Indiana  last  year. 

Figures  from  the  same  source  show  that  there  were  179.- 
325  growers  of  corn  in  the  State  of  Indiana  last  year  with 
an  approximate  production  of  213.225,400  bushels,  almost 
one-tenth  of  the  Nation's  total  production. 

On  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  corn  is  by  far  the  more 
important  agricultural  crop  in  Indiana,  as  it  is  in  several 
neighboring  States.  Wheat,  to  a  large  extent,  is  grown  in 
Indiana  as  a  rotation  or  soil-building  crop,  and  so  it  is  also 
in  several  neighboring  States,  and  is  not  considered,  nor 
does  it  assume  the  status  of  "the  major  crop." 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  message  to  the  Congress,  said, 
"Crop  insurance  and  a  system  of  storage  reserves  should 
operate  so  that  surpluses  in  years  of  good  weather  might 
be  carried  over  for  use  in  years  of  unfavorable  growing  con- 
ditions. Crop  insurance  and  a  system  of  storage  reserves 
would  help  to  protect  the  income  of  the  individual  farmer 
against  hazards  of  crop  failure;  it  would  help  to  protect 
consumers  against  shortages  of  food  supplies  and  against 
extremes  of  prices,  and  finally,  it  would  assist  in  providing 
a  more  nearly  even  flow  of  farm  supplies,  thus  stabilizing 
farm  buying  power  and  contributing  to  the  security  of 
business  and  employment." 

To  that  theory  the  Congress  has  subscribed  only  in  part, 
while  accepting  the  principle  in  whole.  The  action  of  the 
Congress  has  been  limited  to  only  one  major  crop.  Know- 
ing that  application  of  crop  insurance  to  the  wheat  crop  has 
proven  successful,  and  finding  that  we  are  ready  to  apply 
it  to  a  second  crop — our  com,  I  am  urging  the  Congress  to 
enact  my  bill  during  the  present  session  in  order  that  the 
Insurance  benefits  may  be  available  to  the  1941  corn  crop 
at  the  latest. 

I  would  also  urge  that  the  benefit  of  crop  insurance  be  made 
available  to  all  other  basic  commodities  Just  as  soon  as  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  can  prepare,  from  studies  now 
under  way,  the  necessary  statistics  on  which  to  base  such 
instirance. 

We  know  by  experience  that  when  emergencies  have  come 
in  the  past 'through  crop  failures,  the  loss  has  not  been  limited 
to  the  farmer  or  the  farming  territory  alone.  Tlie  effect  of 
such  crop  failures  has  spread  to  industry  and  to  commerce  in 
peneral.  through  diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer. 
The  expense,  in  the  past,  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, arising  by  reason  of  crop  losses  points  to  the  desir- 
ability of  applying  the  principle  of  insurance  in  order  to  lessen 
the  cost — financial  and  human — of  future  crop  disasters. 

President  Roosevelt  has  also  said,  with  reference  to  crop 
insurance — 

A  program  of  crop  Insurance  and  storage  of  reserves  should  be  a 
part  of  the  foundation  of  agricultural  policy  which  we  pre  building 
and  which  mu.'Jt  Include  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water,  better 
land  use.  Increasi'd  farm  Income,  and  alleviation  of  distress  In  rural 
areas  arising  out  of  factors  beyond  the  control  of  Individual  pro- 
ducers. 

As  I  have  said  before.  Congress  has  subscribed  to  these  prin- 
ciples, but  in  the  case  of  crop  insurance  has  applied  them  only 
in  part,  limiting  the  benefits  to  the  wheat  crop  alone. 

All  crops  are  subject,  essentially,  to  the  same  hazards. 
Risks  average  as  high  in  corn  production  as  in  wheat,  if  not 
higher.  As  in  wheat,  there  is  a  loss  somewhere  in  corn  pro- 
duction every  year. 

While  corn  insurance  would  not  stfford  a  solution  to  all  the 
problems  that  confront  the  corn  grower,  it  would  furnish  a 
much  greater  element  of  security  and  distribute  the  risk  over 
a  period  of  years,  diminishing  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
disaster  which  always  attends  a  major  crop  loss. 

As  the  loss  of  income  on  the  part  of  growers  of  either  wheat 
or  corn,  occasioned  by  crop  losses,  seriously  affects  the  growers 
of  the  other  commodity,  so  the  loss  of  such  income  on  the 
part  of  both  groups  affects  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 


German  War  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14. 1940 


ARTICLE   FROM   FACTS   IN   REVIEW 


Mr.  'TTtii.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news  pamphlet  entitled  "Facts 
in  Review"  has  been  coming  to  me  through  the  mail.  It  is 
purportedly  issued  by  the  German  Library  of  Information. 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  N.  Y.  So  much  'jro-British  news 
matter  is  printed  in  the  United  States  that  It  now  seems  as 
if  the  Germans  are  taking  a  cue  from  the  British  and  are 
sending  out  pro-German  news  material. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  March  11,  1940.  issue 
cf  the  aforementioned  publication: 

[Prom  Facts  In  Review  of  March  11.   1940] 
German   High   Command  Reviews  First  6   Months   or  War 

The  German  high  command  IssUed  the  following  review  of  the 
first  6  months  of  the  war,  covering  the  period  from  September  2. 

1939.  to  March  2.  1940:  ,      .v.     ,  „ 

After  6  months  of  war  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air.  the  follow- 
ing military  results  are  established: 

POLAND    vanquished    IN    18    DATS 

In  a  campaign  of  18  days  the  Polish  Army  was  smashed  to 
pieces  Polish  divisions  destroyed,  and  the  territory  of  the  former 
Polish  state  occupied  up  to  the  boundary  of  German  and  Russian 
Fpheres  of  Interest.  Therebv  the  aim  of  the  enemy  to  force  Ger- 
many Into  a  two-front  war  was  thwarted  In  the  shortest  time. 

In  the  west  the  Westwall  was  occupied  according  to  plan  and 
lengthened  to  the  coast.  The  enemy  did  not  venture  to  advance 
at  any  point  to  nor  even  within  effective  range  of  the  Westwall, 
much  leas  to  attack  it. 

WESTWALL    DEFENDERS    BAR    ENEMT 

In  daring  scouting  and  shock-troop  undertakings  the  German 
Army  repeatedly  proved  its  spirit  of  attack  and  showed  a  high  stand- 


ard of  training  and  equipment.  Whenever  the  enemy  sought  to 
force  its  way  into  German  territory  In  the  area  before  the  West- 
wall  army  units  drove  the  enemy  back  to  Its  starting  point  by 
rapid  attack. 

The  German  Navy  conducted  sea  warfare  against  England  and 
France  with  increasing  energy  and  growing  success  after  destruc- 
tion of  the  Pollfch  sea  force,  excepting;  such  units  as  fled  before 
the  campaign  began  or  later  were  interned  in  neutral  porta. 

SUCCESSES    AT    EEA 

In  the  North  Sea.  next  to  the  security  of  the  sea  zone  and  protec- 
tion of  German  commercial  traffic,  stress  was  laid  on  economic  war 
with  surface  and  submarine  warcraft.  • 

At  the  same  time  mine  attacks  were  undertaken  In  the  waters  of 
the  English  east  and  west  coasts.  The  iirrrorcd  ships  Admiral  Graf 
Spec  and  Deutschland  were  used  In  the  Atlantic  to  conduct  cruiser 
warfare.  The  enemy  was  handed  considerable  damage  as  a  result  of 
advances  in  the  North  Atlantic,  which  also  were  carried  out  with 
heavy  fighting  forces. 

BRmSH   WARSHIPS  DAMAGED   AND  DISTROTTD 

Destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  German  fea  warfare  were:  the  battle- 
ship Royal  Oak.  the  airplane  carrier  Courcgeous,  the  auxiliary 
cruiser  Rawalpindi.  8  destroyers — the  Blcnche,  Gypsy,  Dvchess.  Gren- 
irtlle.  Exmouth.  Viscount,  Darinn,  and  Jersey — and  In  addition  ap- 
proximately 20  men-of-war  In  patrol,  raine-sweeper.  and  boat-pur- 
suit service— these  In  ccxjperatlon  witji  the  air  force— as  well  as 
several  U-boats. 

Heavily  damaged  were  the  battleshljis  Nelson  and  Sarham,  the 
battle  cruiser  Repulse,  the  cruiser  Exeter,  a  heavy  cruiser  of  the 
London  class,  the  cruiser  Belfast,  and  a  jrreater  ntimber  of  destroyers, 
patrol  boats,  and  U-boats. 

ONE   MILLION    NINE   HUNDRED   AND   FOUR   THOUSAND    NINE    iniKDRED    AND 
THIRTEEN  TONS  VICTIMS  OF  RETALIATOR"V    WAR  ON  ENEMT  COMMERCE 

In  the  same  period  532  enemy  merchantmen  and  neutral  merchant 
ships  with  cargo  useful  to  the  enemy  of  a  gros.5  tonnage  of  1,904.913 
were  destroyed. 

Measured  by  these  successes,  our  ovn  losses  were  fmall.  They 
totaled:  1  armored  ship  (the  Admiral  Graf  Spec).  2  destroyers,  6 
patrol  or  mine-sweeping  boats,  and  11  U-boats,  an  average  of  2 
U-boats  monthly. 

BT7PEHIORITT   OF  GERMAN   AIR  FORCR 

The  German  air  force  participated  In  the  'Tlctorlous  outcome  ol 
the  Polish  campaign  In  an  outstanding  manner.  While  destroying 
the  Polish  air  force.  It  protected  at  tht;  same  time  the  German  air 
zone  in  the  west  with  other  units. 

Its  superiority  as  regards  the  prepar<Klness  of  the  ciews  and  the 
excellence  of  materials  repeatedly  waf  apparent.  Reconnaissance 
flights  carried  out  against  England  and  Prance,  even  under  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions,  have  supplemented  material  at  hand 
regarding  the  enemy's   measures. 

ATTACKS   FROM    SKT    SINK   CONVOT   VESSELS 

In  scouting  against  England,  German  planes  again  and  again 
reached  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islar.cU  despite  enemy  resUtance. 
Repeatedly  attacks  were  made  on  enemy  sea  forces,  armed  mer- 
chant ships,  and  convoys.  Sixty-five  ships,  with  approximately  a 
gross  tonnage  of  75.000.  were  sunk.  Concerned  here  for  the  most 
part  were  enemy  or  neutral  commercial  ships  traveling  to  England 
with  contraband  as  well  as  some  lighter  ships  and  British  sea- 
fighting  forces. 

AIR    BOMBS    WREAK    HAVCX: 

In  addition,  52  ships  with  an  approximate  gross  tonnage  of 
200.000  were  heavily  damaged  and  In  part  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  bomb  hits.  Of  this  number,  40  were  British  lihlps  of  her 
lighter  sea-fig'htlng  forces,  2  were  British  cralsers  of  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  15.300,  2  were  British  battleships  of  grose.  tonnage  of 
63,350,  and  1  was  a  British  aircraft  carrier,  gross  tonnage  22,600. 

AIR-RAXD  PROTTXnON  PHlFECTrED 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  German  air-defense  ground 
personnel  has  been  developed  as  planned,  the  alrp2:-ine-reportlng 
service  well  practiced  and  tested,  and  alr-rald  protection  measures 
and  equipment  perfected  throughout  the  Reich. 

Wherever  they  have  attempted  to  fly  over  German  territory  with 
stronger  units,  the  enemy  has  been  successfully  driven  off  by  pursuit 
planes  and  antiaircraft  fire. 

ENEMT  LOSES   335   PLANES;    GERMAN    LOSSES  SMALL 

In  all,  285  British  and  French  airplanes  so  far  have  been  shot 
down.  Added  to  this  were  some  50  planes  of  the  British  airplane 
carrier,  so  that  the  total  loss  to  the  Western  Powers  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  is  at  least  336  planes.  Nine  enemy  captive  balloons 
also  were  shot  dowif. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  air  force  lost  35  planes  through 
direct  enemy  action  and  43  planes  which  met  with  accident  on 
enemy  flights  (emergency  landings,  crashes,  etc.)  In  these  6  months 
on  the  west  front  and  over  the  British  fighting  area. 

RESERVnS   READT   ON   FRONT   AND   AT   HOME 

The  full  value  of  war  experiences  so  far  has  been  utilized  among 
the  three  branches  cf  the  Army  for  further  conduct  of  the  war,  for 
training,  and  for  technical  perfection  of  material. 

The  production  cf  the  German  armaments  industry  has  not  been 
decreased   by   the   enemy   blockade   but   Increased   to   the   highest 

decree 

The  strongest  reserves  of  trained  fighters  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
technical  personnel,  stand  ready  at  their  weapons  and  apparatus  for 
continued  actions  at  the  front  and  in  the  hcjmeland. 
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The  MLssissippi  Valley  Flood  Control  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


-     HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14. 1940 


ADDRESS  OF  MAJ  GEN.  JULIAN  L.  SCHLEY.  CHIEF  OF  ENOI- 
NEEKS  BEFORE  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  FLCX)D  CONTROL 
A&iSOCLVnON 


Mr.  WHTTTTNOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  Maj.  Qen.  Julian  L.  Schley.  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Inrfore  the  Mississippi  Valh^y  Flood  Control  Asso- 
ciation. Wednesday.  March  13.  1940.  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  wit : 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  the  association  attain  and  I  welcome 
this  op{.x.irtunity  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  support  the 
Miasiswippi  Valley  Flood  Control  Aaeoclatlcn  haa  given  to  the  Corps 
or  EiiRir.eers  during  my  administration.  Your  association  performs 
two  out.i>tat.d:ng  services  to  the  millions  ot  residents  oi  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  first  by  crystalUzmK  and  promulgating  public  opinion 
on  flood  control  and  navigation  Improvements,  and  second  by 
supporting  sound  policies  relative  to  the  accomplishment  of  those 
improvements.  Although  your  association  and  my  orsanlzatlon 
contribute  our  elTorts  In  dUIerent  form,  we  both  have  the  same 
ultimate  goal ;  That  Is.  to  serve  our  country  In  the  conservation 
ol  our  water  resources,  and  In  preventing  loss  from  the  destructive 
•ctlon  of  those  waters.  Those  annual  meetJntts  of  the  association 
give  us  the  opportunity  not  only  to  rcnt-w  friendships  but  also 
to  view  our  progress  toward  the  goal  we  strive  to  reach. 

In  making  tlie  statement  that  conservation  la  one  of  our  mutual 
Interests  and  eflorts,  I  use  the  word  "conservation"  In  a  humble 
•ptrlt.  Although  It  Is  an  excellent  word,  and  thoroughly  descrip- 
tive. It  is  not  new,  nor  Is  the  Idea  It  conveys  a  new  one. 

In  our  early  history,  the  natural  resources  of  this  g^vat  continent 
seemed  llniitieas.  en<llefls.  In  time,  we  began  to  realize  that  our 
reswurces  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  evenrthing  is  finite — 
that  after  using  or  wasting  ■omethlng.  you  haven't  got  it  any 
more.  Of  course,  the  smart  people  found  this  out  first  and  began 
to  preach   It. 

Another  thing  which  Intelligent  people  have  learned  Is  that  nearly 
everything  occurs  in  cycles.  Phenomena  of  nature  repeat  them- 
selves; astronomical  events  recur  in  sccordar.ce  with  calculable 
lam.  stoctis  pricea  rise  and  fall  according  to  some  law  (which, 
by  tUsL  way.  most  of  us  have  failed  to  gue>s  at  one  time  cr  another) . 
and  even  words  or  expressions  have  a  way  of  being  reborn.  The 
word  "conservation"  Is  no  exception  Within  the  past  severnl  years 
the  people  have  become  conservatlon-mlnded  again  and.  holding 
It  as  a  new  cau^.  are  furgetiul  of  the  efforts  and  acccmpUshments 
of  their  fathers  and  the  constant,  almost  plodding  work  of  those 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  that  conservation  may  go  for- 
ward, or  at  least  lose  no  ground.  In  1879.  Congress  established  the 
Geological  Survey,  whose  pioneers  began  working  on  problems  of 
water  supply  and  land  use.  Shortly  after  1900.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  tiegan  conserving  forests  and  making  studies  to  prevent 
losses  In  soil  by  uncontrolled  ertslon.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion was  created  2  years  later.  Legislation  to  protect  mineral  re- 
serves was  enacted  about  the  same  time.  The  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  soon  followed.  In  fact,  any  conservation  of  natural 
resotirces  which  is  possible  today  is  largely  predicated  on  a  long 
series  of  practical  steps  taken  by  the  departments  of  Government 
In  years  past.  These  departments  have  Improved  their  methods 
and  extended  their  services  as  knowledge  and  experience  have  been 
gained 

The  conception  of  consert-atlon  on  a  national  scale  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  Chief  Forester.  Gilford 
Plnchot.  tuider  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  wanton  waste 
of  timber  m  the  United  States  had  long  t>een  criticized  by  national 
leaders  In  1907  the  forestry  conservationists  Joined  hands  with 
those  interested  In  the  tise  and  development  of  Inland  waterways 
and  In  October  of  that  year  the  newly  ap[)olAted  Inland  Wat>*r- 
ways  Comnusalon  persuaded  the  President  to  call  a  conference  of 
Governors  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States.  This  call  resulted  in  •  historical  meeting  in  the 
White  House  on  May  13.  1908.  Those  attendln«r  the  conference  In- 
cluded the  President  and  Vice  President.  7  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, all  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Governors  of  practically 
every  State  and  Territory,  many  Members  of  Congress,  representa- 
tlveti  of  08  national  societies,  snu  over  90  selected  cltUei^,  and 
mrnibrr.H  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission. 

Detwrcn  the  first  World  War  and  the  beginning  of  th>*  late  de- 
prcMlnn  many  laws  were  enacted  that  wrr«  fiindamentally  for  the 
Uae  and  Orvelopment  of  natural  irsourres.  Neither  the  legiolatlnn 
nor  the  vtAcful  work  sccMtiplUhed  umlrr  such  auth<.>ritl«w  received 
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works  continued  to  be  constructed  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
irrigation,  and  reclamation,  the  spotlight  moved  from  the  term. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  many  believe  the  movement 
today  to  be  entirely  new  On  the  contrary.  Federal  operations 
toward  conservation,  though  seldom  recognized  as  such,  antldate  by 
many  years  not  only  the  present  work  but  also  the  early  efforts  of 
the  National  Con«^ervation  Commission  and  the  Inland  Waterways 
Commission  of  1909 

Early  In  the  1800's  the  Federal  Government  was  forced  to 
consider  tlie  Inland  water  resotirces  of  the  United  States  which 
provided  natural  h'ghways  for  the  plorheers  that  were  coloniz- 
ing the  vast  territory  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  For 
rea'ons  which  I  am  srire  you  all  know.  Congress  entnifted  to  the 
Army  engineers  th*^  first  work  of  conserving  our  water  resources 
for  navigation  That  w-as  more  than  a  centxiry  ago  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  formed  slowly  and  efficiently,  within  the  pre- 
cepts of  good  administration,  a  combined  military-civilian  organiza- 
tion composed  of  exp<  rts  trained  and  developed  to  obtain  pmctlcal 
results  In  flood  control,  navigation,  and  allied  water-conservatlcu 
work. 

In  the  meantime,  public  organizations  such  as  you  represent  have 
been  formed  and  have  established  long  records  of  excellent  pxibllc 
service  in  the  Interest  of  conserving  water  resources.  Sometimes 
this  work  h.is  t)cen  termed  simply  "waterway  Improvements,"  at 
other  times  the  more  specific  tcrrrts  of  "flood  control"  and  "naviga- 
tion" have  been  used,  and  at  present  the  broader  expression,  "con- 
servation Of  water  resotirces"  seems  to  be  popular.  Call  It  what  you 
will.  It  means  the  same.  Tlie  basic  idea  is  to  use  economically  and 
fruitfully  the  great  blessing  nature  has  given  us  wh:lc  at  the  bume 
time  preventing  substantial  loss  during  her  periods  of  lavish 
bestowal. 

Let  us  return  now  to  consideration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
where  conservation  of  water  resotirces  has  been  In  progress  for  three 
generations  or  more  on  the  greatest  combined  flood-control  and 
navigation  project  In  the  world  During  and  between  the^e  recur- 
ring cycles  of  the  discovery  of  the  term  ••conservation"  this  work 
has  proceeded,  the  principal  eilects  of  the  return  of  the  sF^tllght 
to  conservation  being  an  Increase  In  appropriated  funds  MilLons 
of  acres  In  thfit  great  valley  that  wore  naturally  subject  to  frequent 
overflow  have  been  permanently  protected,  and  other  thou^yinds 
of  acres  have  been  given  partial  protection.  At  the  same  time,  the 
main  river  channel,  that  was  once  choked  with  drift  and  tnags 
and  numerou"^  shonls.  has  been  developed  Into  an  adequate  year- 
rouni  navigation  channel.  MllUoivs  of  tons  of  cargo  annually  pas? 
up  and  down  this  moft  important  Inland  waterway.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  land  that,  without  flood  protection,  were  valued  at  little 
or  nothing  have  become  premium  farm  lands,  wh,>re  a  bale  of 
cotton  per  acre  Is  the  usual  crop.  Small  trading  centers  have  be- 
come neat,  prosperous  little  cities,  and  the  larger  communities  have 
each  become  an  Important  metropolis. 

I  know  that  you  are  Interested  In  the  studies  now  In  progres^s 
on  the  lower  Ml«<sls.«!lppl  The  report  has  not  yet  been  completed 
in  the  fleld.  and  therefore  has  not  heen  seen  by  me  All  I  can 
give  you  Is  that  overworked  remark  of  the  statesman.  "Substantial 
progress  has  been  made,  and  all  is  proceeding  at  the  rate  antici- 
pated." 

It  would  be  too  lengthy  at  this  time  for  me  to  detail  to  you  the 
progress  ^hat  has  been  mado  in  each  section  where  construction  has 
been  under  way  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  High  lighting  the 
activities.  I  c.in  say  that  considerable  revetment — asphalt,  willow, 
concrete,  and  gravel — has  been  placed  along  the  river;  corrective 
and  maintenance  dredging  hr\s  progressed  satisfactorily:  and  the 
work  of  bringing  levees  to  grade  and  section  is  still  going  on.  The 
White  River  backwater  levee  Is  about  half  finished,  the  Tyronza 
River  channel  Improvement  was  ccmpleted  2  months  ago,  and 
many  features  of  the  Wolf  River  project  at  Memphis  have  been 
completed  The  cold  spell  delayed  work  at  W.ippapello  Dam  for 
awhile,  but  now  work  Is  once  mere  In  full  swing  Final  plans  and 
fleld  preparation  for  Arkabutla  Dam  construction  are  approaching 
completion,  and  excellent  progress  has  been  made  on  Sardls  Dam. 
In  the  Atchafalaya  Br\.stn  work  has  been  ptished  vigorously  on  the 
Morganza  floodway.  Wax  Lake  outlet,  Clarenton  drainage  canal, 
and  the  Improvement  of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

Among  the  studies  In  progress  is   the  comprehensive  survey  for 
navigation,    flood    control,    and    Irrigation    on    the    Red.    Ouachita, 
Mermentau.  Calcaslexi.  and  Vermilion   Rivers  and   several   bayous 
The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  expects  to  receive 
this  report  during  the  current  year. 

The  project  as  adcpted  by  the  acts  of  1928.  1936.  and  1938 
authorizes  .i  total  appropriation  of  $637,000,000  Of  this  sum, 
slightly  over  $390,000,000  has  thus  far  been  made  available,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $247  000.000  necessary  to  complete  the  existing  project. 
For  the  current  year  $39  000  000  wa.s  made  available,  as  you  all 
know.  The  appropriation  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  contemplates  about  three-quarters  of  that  sum 
for  the  next  fiscal  year 

Althotigh  work  Is  progressing  satisfactorily  on  the  existing  proj- 
ect In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  that  project  Is  continually  tielng 
Improved  by  amendatory  lesrl^latlon.  the  Job  there  is  by  no  means 
done.  There  are  still  large  areas  where  no  protection  or  only  par- 
tial protection  has  been  given  As  the  capacity  of  the  main  river 
channel  \t  Increased  and  flo<id  protection  proKre«kc«i  on  the  trlbu« 
tarlrs,  and  n»  the  vnll<-'y  b«iom<'i»  more  priwperotu.  more  protoctlon 
in  the»e  mtram  i*  prsctlCHble  and  Justifiable. 

In  Ihr  ma'.trr  of  ttiful  contr<jl  stul  navigation  improvsmen's 
wUivU  w$  totrt  t«ru  '  cwuMirvaiiou  u(  wal«r  ivswuxcva,    tlM  (4UM« 
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tlon  of  economic  Justification  rightly  Influences  the  planning,  but 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  basis  of  computing  economic 
Justification  Is  by  no  means  static.  With  each  successive  improve- 
ment for  flood  protection  or  for  navigable  channels,  the  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  that  follow  are  certain  to  Justify  greater 
Improvements.  The  reclamation  of  useless  lands,  either  by  with- 
holding excessive  waters  or  by  adding  needed  waters.  Inevitably 
leads  to  higher  values  as  the  lands  are  opened  to  profitable  use. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  progress  in  protecting  these 
areas,  or  In  conservation.  If  you  prefer  the  term,  will  never  be 
accomplished  by  the  relatively  simple  expedient  of  adopting  or 
approving  projects.  A  substantial  amount  of  flood  protection  Is  In 
existence  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  but  projects  In  the  more 
removed  portion  of  that  basin,  which  Incidentally  will  contribute 
to  the  security  In  the  alluvial  val'.ey,  are  not  so  well  advanced. 
The  same  is  true  elsewhere  In  the  country  where  Federal  flood 
control  Is  a  new  operation.  Congress  has  approved  comprehensive 
projects  for  these  basins  but  has  made  small  authorizations  for 
the  initiation  of  the  comprehensive  plans.  To  stop  there  would  bo 
•  disastrous  because  comprehensive  plans  that  involve  reservoirs  are 
not  effective  until  completed.  To  spend  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  In  one  part  of  a  watershed  only  to  have  a  great  flood 
occur  due  to  heavy  prolonged  ralnfaU  in  another  part  of  the  basin 
where  planned  proUKrtlon  had  not  been  started  because  of  Insuffl- 
clent  funds  wotild  Indeed  be  a  calamity.  The  seriousness  of  cur- 
tailing appropriations  to  the  point  where  orderly  progress  Is  no 
longer  possible  Is  therefore  only  too  obvlotis.  I  should  not  like 
anyone  to  have  the  disagreeable  task  of  meeting  a  flood-harassed 
populace  after  that  populace  had  been  allowed  to  believe  it  was 
getting  flood  protection. 

During  the  past  year  a  change  In  command  took  place  in  our 
forces  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  As  you  know.  Gen.  Harley  B. 
Ferguson,  formerly  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
reached  retirement  age  In  August  1939.  after  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career.  The  work  accomplished  dtiring  his  tenure  of  office 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  ultimate  development  of  the  valley's 
program,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  name  will  be  written  In  large 
letters  In  the  history  of  "old  man  river." 

The  new  president  of  the  commission.  Brig,  Gen.  Max  C.  Tyler, 
comes  to  you  as  an  outstanding  engineer  with  superior  qualifica- 
tions for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  yet  to  be  done.  In  assuming 
his  responsibilities.  General  Tyler  has  wisely  adopted  the  policy 
of  reviewing  thoroughly  the  present  status  of  the  work  l>efore 
making  recommendations  relative  to  new  undertakings,  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  flnd  his  approach  to  the  problem  sympathetic  with 
your  needs  and  that  the  program  of  development  will  be  prosecuted 
with  broad  vision  and  with  an  eye  constantly  on  the  best  interests 
of  the  entire  valley.  I  hope  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
General  Tyler  as  I  know  him.  for.  If  you  do,  you  will  understand 
uhy  he  has  my  confidence  and  respect. 

I  desire  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  men  of  your  as- 
sociation, as  well  as  to  the  men  of  my  Department,  who  have  applied 
the  policy  of  conservation  of  our  natural  water  resources  to  the 
flood-control  and  navigation  work  tuider  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department.  Conservation  Is  a  general  social  attitude  or  purpose 
affecting  the  operations  of  nearly  every  department  of  Government. 
It  Is  a  common-sense  attitude  that  Is  Indispensable  to  the  best  use 
of  what  we  now  have.  or.  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said.  "It  is 
the  application  of  common  sense  to  common  problems  for  the  com- 
mon good."  So  I  commend  those  who  have  applied  common  sense 
to  river  Improvements.  Tliey  have  made  It  pos.sible  for  this  Nation 
to  take  a  great  step  forward  and  they  have  helped  the  public  to 
see  that  the  greatest  questions  before  us  are  not  partisan  questions 
but  questions  upon  which  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  may  be 
united  for  the  common  good.  The  conservation  of  water  resources 
In  the  hands  of  tirole  who  have  been  doing  It  for  years  will  continue 
to  make  an  Important  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
Nation. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you.  and 
I  sincerely  hope  you  may  continue  your  good  work  to  secure  the 
EGcptlon  of  worth-while  flood -control  and  navigation  improve- 
ments and  the  provision  of  adcqtiate  funds  to  carry  on  this  tiseftil 
work.  

I  More  About  the  Census 
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HON.  J.  THORKELSON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14. 1940 

Mr,  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rather  Interesting 
article  ha«  come  to  my  attention.  It  wa«  written  by  Mr. 
Boftke  Carter  in  relation  to  ccntui  snooping,  I  believe  thla  is 
fl  fubjcct  to  which  we  ihould  give  conilderable  attention, 
bccattse  It  U  in  direct  line  with  Investigation*  that  have  been 
conducted  by  other  IntelUfence  department*  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.    W«  are  gettlni  cloier  ind  ctowr  to  the  dictatoriAl 


policing  system  of  Russia  and  other  European  countries,  smd 
it  is  time  that  we  call  a  halt  to  this  Federal  effrontery. 

If  the  administration  is  dominated  by  a  radical  element  to 
the  point  where  it  is  now  invading  the  private  sanctum  of  the 
home.  Congress  should  take  notice  and  the  people  should  b2 
informed  so  that  they  may  prepare  to  defend  their  right*. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  people's  rights  are  gradually  leav- 
ing them,  day  by  day,  by  some  silly  law  passed  by  Congress, 
or  some  restriction  or  unwarrantable  enforcement  by  Federal 
policing  service. 

The  majority  of  our  people  are  law-abiding  citizens,  and  for 
152  years  have  been  willing  to  abide  by  their  own  laws,  and  it 
is  not  this  majority  that  are  the  objectors  today,  "it  is  the 
minority  that  objects  to  conforming  to  the  law  thiit  is  agree- 
able to  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 

Congress  should  bear  in  mind  that  legislation  is  costly  and 
destructive  to  business,  because  of  its  restriction  and  the 
continual  employment  of  forces  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
law. 

Today,  we  have  a  clear  example  of  it  in  the  House.  We 
have  passed  legislation  that  sets  up  judgeships  In  various 
parts  of  the  country,  with  little  or  no  consideration,  I 
admit  it  is  fine  to  have  more  courts  or  Judgeships  estab- 
lished, for  It  does  give  emplosTnent  to  the  attorneys.  How- 
ever, there  is  another  side  to  be  considered  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  myriad  of  courts  and  laws.  The  judges  are  all 
put  on  a  salary  of  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year,  and  on  a  pen- 
sion of  510.000  to  $12,000  a  year,  as  long  as  they  live,  which 
Is  a  condition  no  other  Government  employee  benefits  by, 
today.  It  is  not  so  funny  for  the  taxpayers,  and  maybe  they 
will  not  like  all  the  courts  and  all  the  judges,  ani  all  the 
extra  legislation — most  of  it  unconstitutional — ^which  has 
been  passed  so  blindly  by  Members  of  Congress.  This  is  a 
question  to  which  all  of  us  might  give  serious  consideration, 
because  it  is  not  an  aid  to  business.  On  the  contrary,  It  Is 
a  handicap  and  a  burden  to  business,  and  in  a  sense,  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  in  which  we  flnd  our  Nation 
today. 

Now  about  the  census:  No  one  cbjects  to  answering  ques- 
tions that  have  been  answered  in  past  census  enumerations. 
But  the  Federal  Government  and  Congress  mast  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  no  right  to  go  Into  the  very  private  lives 
of  the  people  and  ask,  not  only  silly  questions,  but  questions 
that  can  be  of  no  value  whatsoever  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment except  to  satisfy  its  curiosity  or  the  curiosity  of  some- 
one in  the  Government  who  is  a  better  internationalist  than 
nationalist. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  not 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  know  that  it  was  drafted  by  the  people  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  Government  and  rotten  political  ma- 
chines. It  is  high  time  that  the  Federal  Government  be 
informed  that  it  has  no  greater  power  than  that  granted 
to  it  by  the  people,  and  Congress,  in  order  to  be  just,  and  to 
respect  its  obligation,  should  protect  these  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple which  it  represents. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  little  can  be  expected  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  our  many  courts,  particularly 
those  controlled  by  the  minority  party,  for  they,  no  doubt, 
are  dominated  by  people  higher  up. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  when  the  Government  fails  to  adhere 
to  its  obligated  duty,  it  is  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
people  to  protect  themselves  and  their  own  Government, 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  constantly  advise  the  people  to 
whom  I  speak  that  their  greatest  protection  may  be  fcund 
in  the  Constitution  itself,  and  that  strict  observance  of  that 
dociunent  will  not  cnly  protect  the  States  and  the  State 
rights,  but  will  also  protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  Yea; 
the  rights  of  the  pecple  to  be  left  unmolested  and  free  In 
their  own  hemes. 

The  article  which  I  shall  quote  expresses  the  sentiment  of  » 
good  many  American  people,  and  I  believe  It  Is  pertinent  at 
this  time  for  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Federal  Oovcm- 
mcnt  Is  attempting  to  exceed  its  constitutional  power,  a 
power  that  l»  not  granted  to  Congress  or  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
crnment  by  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
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the  Intracon^tal  waterway  which  recounted  the  pleasure  trip  cf  a   (   at  places  other  than  on  its  usually  traveled  route.    The  basic  con- 
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I  shall  now  quote  »n  article  from  the  Philadelphia  PubUc 
Ledger,  of  Monday.  March  11.  1940: 

BoAju:  CAima  Satb 

WHY  THr  CXNSCS  gNOOITHC?— tXTTlSTS  WANT  THOM  JOBS— COMES  TH« 

EKVOLmOW* 

WAsm7ffCTr>N,  D  C  — It  Is  a  pity  that  the  apologists  for  the  gentle- 
men uho  thought  up  the  current  list  of  questions  to  be  asked  us  hy 
the  rnumenitcrs  from  the  Census  Burc-au  are  not  aware  of  some  or 
the  mutivca  or  some  of  the  tricks  that  are  obscured  from  pubUc  view 

If  they  were,  their  apologies  fcr  the  Census  Btireau  doubtlesa 
wotUd  be  exchanired  for  a  chorus  of  horror. 

Pew  citizens  hold  any  objection  to  answering-  routine  census 
quesuon*.  Heretofore  no  Federal  administration  has  had  aught  hut 
a  simple,  straightforward  desire  to  enumerate  the  citizens  of  tnis 
Nation,  their  occupations,  their  employment  status,  their  marital 
status,  and  such  reasonable  Information. 
But  behind  the  present  crop  of  questions  lies  no  such  Bimp.c. 

straight  forward  desire. 

Instead,  the  questions  have  been  framed  for  a  speclQc  purpose. 
The  purpose  la  revolutionary. 

P^rst    1'  mav  be  said  on  cxceHent  authority  that  the  questions 
have   bctn   devised   by    the   leftist   group   in   the   administration. 
These  arr  the  snide  young  gentlemen — and  some  older  ones,  too 
who  art-  still  bent  on   (a)   keeping  their  poliUcal  Jobs  and   (b)    ac- 
tively promoting  a  social  revolution. 

The  anhwers  they  hope  to  receive  shoxild  tell  them  (a>  where 
are  the  weakest  spots  In  the  country— that  Is  the  most  likely  revo- 
luilonarv  material;  (b)  a  minute  list  cf  names  of  citizens  best 
calculat*^  to  respond  to  the  Inflammation  of  revolutionary  doc- 
trines, (c)  a  minute  list  erf  names  of  poesible  reactionaries  or  con- 
Bervati%'es  In  every  city.  town,  and  hamlet,  (d)  information  to  sub- 
stantiate a  propaganda  barrage  to  sustain  Federal  relief  and  all  Us 
machinery  to  the  States;  (el  information  on  which  to  base  a  de- 
mand for  further  expansion  of  the  Federal  octopiis  through  Federal 
Sid  to  schools  and  thus  control  children  from  the  craCUe;  (f)  In- 
formation to  be  used  for  purely  political  purposes  to  sustain  the 
leftists  m  power  (g>  Information  to  smear  any  character  of  any 
citizen,  should  any  cltlaen  at  some  future  time  require  the  "mud" 
treatment 

It  is  true  that  when  these  questions  were  framed  little  thought 
was  given  to  "Mrs.  Snoop"  down  the  street,  who  may  have  had 
herself  appointed  census  enumerator  and  wouldn't  let  a  little  thing 
like  a  fine  or  Imprisonment  prevent  her  from  peddimg  gossip  she 
flnda  cut  around  the  neighborhood.  No;  their  plans  are  deeper 
thf»n  that  They  want  to  use  the  Information  to  build  their  Idea  of 
a  new  America 

But  what  the  public  docs  not  know — snd  this  is  not  opinion  or 
Tlewpolnt  but  actual  fact — Is  that  gubverslve  organizations  already 
have  had  their  own  agents  sworn  in  as  census  enumerators.  The 
agents,  or  "enumerators."  have  gathered  Information  required  of 
them  In  uperined  sections,  then  resigned  as  Oovemment  employees. 
The  facts  th<»y  hsv«  gathered  have  been  turned  In.  not  only  to 
the  Oovemment  but  also  to  their  real  employers,  the  subversive 
groups  for  whom  they  have  been  acting. 

There  u  documentary  evidence  to  this  effect  In  the  hands  of 
several  Bcnstora  They  haven't  snld  much  about  it  yet.  simply 
because  they  believe  In  the  old  adage  about  giving  a  man  enough 
rope  and  he  11  Anally  hang  himself  By  permitting  these  subversive 
agents,  dl^gulsed  aa  Oovemment  eniimerutom.  to  extend  themselves. 
It  Is  hoped  enough  shocking  Information  about  their  activities  will 
be  gathered  to  blow  clear  out  of  the  water  ths  little  coterie  of 
New  Deal  radicals  running  the  census  questionnaire. 

One  of  the  strange  things  about  the  rapidly  mounting  public 
temper  ai^lnst  the  tmpertlnency  of  some  of  the  questions  si«ked 
Is  the  pftychologT  Involved. 

Had  these  qulrles  been  put  forward  by  any  administration  which 
bad  Indicated  by  lu  conduct  that  It  believed  In  the  principle  of 
mcrality  in  government,  the  popular  Indignation  probably  would 
be  much  le^  violent 

But  that  It  Is  the  sdmlnlstration  of  rrsnklln  D  Roosevelt,  replete 
with  Its  stsge^riDf  army  at  "snoopa  snd  peeps.  Its  philosophy  ol 
msterinltiim  and  its  rhlcan«ry  and  duuble. dialing.  whK  h  sefks  to 
pry  intM  the  tnrmt  intimate  mwttets  of  rvrfy  ritl?en>  privste  life, 
tm  the   tifX't  wtMch   hmn  ffeste'l   m*»<»i  n1  the  ptibUr  nmnit^n 

It  Is  fw»t  a  r*>*f»(f»fting  thotl^t  Ui  rcm*li1er  t»»st  stirti  IhtlmsM 
thl'trnMiKm  w  Mow  mmttf  limes  hs«  s  f  n»i«en  bepn  msrtird.  h»»w 
r»iM«t>  «Hd  Iw  mitk".  from  what  ■m*f^e»  niMl  lwrt»»  sr"  to  >»•  tfefslU 
i>*  ttm  |Miw*<i  mnA  l^efwl  over  hr  th«  CohefM  sM  tM  Vfitntrnm  tit 
tl>«  a«t»>itf.Mrs«W/«l 

CH»«  ut  the  giito  sssMmfKP'rts  "i  the  Mew  (>e«t  •nemp"  dtre«</fr« 
|«  U.sl  It  le  iFmi  \t9<i»>tn\  ii*nt»tntnmni  %  tfUtf  Ut  'r.v«fi  U|>  (he  4l*« 
twrtiiea  "f  (4>{M/ft unity"  (l»s(  »suk  Uh  th«  svefiMfs  Americsn  m 
^rural  Arkon^as  srtd  itietrofMliUn  New  Toftr,"  snd  in  that  en^l  i\nt 
senei*  w  beu»«  tsken  Ttisc  is  the  ssnie  tun  ot  srgumef.t  Hitter 
inbde  stien  snekintf  ui  lu#«  tlie  Oermsii  peuple  uo  hts  •upcMtt  To 
saeutiu*  that  a  (rovernmcnt  of  mere  mrii  cmh  "even  up  uispsrltu^ 
of  t  pp"!' unity  '  la  to  pre*upp<}se  that  Q<xl  made  s  gross  nryistake  In 
endowing  more  eapsbilltles  In  one  man  than  In  another  for  Ooe* 
smment  to  attempt  such  s  fantastic  p«r(ona«nc«  wotild  require 
complete  dictatorship  to  insurs  sny  mesaurs  o€  success . 

And  that  Is  precisely  what  the  New  Deal  leftists  desire.  The 
questlonnslre  of  the  cviunas  is  aimed  mslnly  to  collect  tnformatlon 
which  may  be  tMsd  by  (hs  leftist  In  ftirthersnc*  of  thslr  own  ends — 
oos  of  which  Is  to  (iMUoy  a  frw  and  iwundualisuc  Amrrtca, 


Rabbi  Ooldsteln.  In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sunday, 
March  10,  1940.  Is  not  In  favor  of  protecting  the  people's 
rights.  He  believes  that  his  democracy  should  have  full  sway 
In  the  United  States.    I  now  quote  him: 

"Individualism  Is  a  valuable  trait  In  a  denuxracy."  Rabbi  Gold- 
stein said,  "but  there  Is  no  sense  In  making  a  fetl*h  of  It.  Common 
sense  should  dictate  that  the  purpose  of  a  Government  census  Is 
to  gather  information  which  Is  intended  to  convey  a  collective 
picture  of  American  life  and  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  study 
of  and  provision  for  public  needs. 

"One  of  the  standing  problems  of  democracy  Is  how  to  effect  a 
successful  balance  between  ludlvlduailsm  and  social  cooperation. 
Let  us  not  become  so  obstreperous  In  cur  individualism  as  to  Im- 
pede the  social  processes  which  are  calculated  to  serve  the  interests 
of   public    welfare." 

Rabbi  Goldstein  deplores  the  fact  that  objections  are  made 
to  the  questions  of  the  census  taker.    He  says: 

Individualism  Is  a  valuable  trait  In  a  democracy,  but  there  is 
no  sense  In  making  a  fettsh  of  It. 

The  American  people  are  not  making  a  fetish  of  their'' 
rights,  but  they  are  trying  to  protect  their  rights  from 
minority  usurpation.  Tlie  worthy  RabW  should  know  that 
this  Govermnent  is  not  a  democracy,  although  he  may  wish 
to  make  it  so.  The  United  States  is  still  a  republic,  as  long 
as  Congress  reigns  supreme  and  retains  two  major  powers — 
to  appropriate  money  and  to  impeach  all  ofiBcials  who  do  not 
adhere  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Government. 
As  long  as  the  people  support  Congress  and  the  principles 
set  forth  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  will 
have  nothing  to  fear,  if  they  send  men  to  Congress  who 
honor  their  obligated  duty. 

The  word  "democracy"  should  not  be  used  because  there 
Is  considerable  difference  between  a  democratic  republic 
and  a  democracy.  The  I>cmocrats,  as  I  know  them,  believe 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Government,  but  those 
who  so  glibly  shout  "democracy"  and  expound  other  radical 
philosophies  are  not  democratic  but  are  Communists  Instead. 


The  Development  of  Our  Rivers  and  Harbors 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14. 1940 


ADDRESS  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  JT7LIAN  L.  SCHLEY.  CHIEF  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS. BEFORE  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OF  TUX  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS 


Mr.  WHrrriNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Julian  L.  Schley,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
before  the  Thirty -fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Thursday,  March  14,  1640, 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  wit: 

Mr  t*re«ld«'nt,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  slway*  hfmnrKi  by 
having  th*  «»mK7ftufii»y  to  addrpRS  thia  conv»'nt»"n  Thu  t*  ths 
third  ymr  I  nsv*  upp-ftui  brf'/f«  ymt  as  Chief  <A  Krn(>Uf*i;  bijt 
tl»e  p\t>tni\trp  Ihcttss^s  i»ith  »Mh  'v-ajfrenrs  aitirs  I  f«sl  ihi»f  I  nm 
art»/'ft<(  xUi  fri«<(t<l4  wh<<««>  ifit«ro»(s  n,in'W»i  with  th/>«s  «/f  th«  (>«« 
pHt^^^^■ttt  I  »»i/f»5#i.f  I  (ofUliilf  am  i.'/t  pih/'pH  Ifi  Hm"  p»>»»''//n  i4 
tryini;  •"  (««itirtn««  y"U  trt  th«  W'/f<.hiiM-«i  t/t  mif  mtit<t«i  ti.uicntit 
(<  r  I  tfiUfVf  ttii*  gtfuip  ttmm  all  th«  itntmrrn  mUinn  ih«t  Ut^r  in 
f>r«v><v<j«  yvitro  I  reiotnttird  in  mmt*  (Wtail  tits  •t«(uii  ai  thaf  i\nvt 
of  rt««-r  mm  hsrtx/f  nittt  A'M^'Cotttrol  pru)aeu  I  sm  iww  aMuminf 
that  ifs^-b  ot  fou  u  c/fiv^rasoi  with  tiis  profrssa  on  ttiss*  d^v^lop- 
m'-nu  and,  n.»  yuti  h«vr  c'/ovuu:«d  Utc  tttoruti^hly  tlti»t  you  uro 
mpfrt.-.  m  those  project*  rUmi  in  four  b««rts,  I  am  going  to  discuM 
brutfly  itui«sd  aciue  of  ths  brosder  sapscts  of  nvw  sad  tisrbor 
development 

It  has  oeeurred  to  me  thst  It  is  an  spproprlats  time  for  tia  to  get 
sway  from  ths  tree*  in  order  that  we  msy  view  the  forest.  We  km/w. 
but  I  believe  we  frequently  forget,  thAt  the  tmprovemsnts  in  which 
we  are  Interestsd  are  not  an  end  In  thetnselTes.  but  only  •  means 
to  an  end.  There  Is  a  definite  ob)eettve  in  this  work,  yet  I  sm  at 
times  siai;>rlsed  how  little  known  the  ob)ceUTe  ts.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
wbsa  a  popular  pictorial  magaame  carried  an  illustrated  article  on 


the  Intracon-'+nl  u-ntcrwny  which  recounted  the  pleasure  tr'.p  cf  a 
wnall  boat  f-om  Hc^-  York  to  Florida.  It  came  to  my  attention  that 
a  rather  well-informed  individual  expressed  surprise  over  the  fact 
that  this  imprcvtment  was  nn  accomplished  fact  and  at  the  Fame 
time  raised  the  question  why  the  Government  was  Justified  In 
expending  funds  to  make  such  a  journey  possible.  Manifestly  he 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  contlnuotis  inland  route  of  some  1.500 
n:llcs  had  been  provided  for  commercial  purposes  and  not  for  rec- 
reation alone,  a:.d  he  did  net  know  that  nearly  1.000.000  ions  of 
cargo  valued  at  S15  000  000  moved  last  year  on  merely  the  section 
of  that  waterway  from  Norfolk,  Va..  to  Beaufort  Inlet.  N.  C.  and  he 
also  missed  the  point  that  such  Federal  expenditures  were  based  on 
paying  him  dividends  whether  or  not  he  took  a  yachting  trip 

Correspondence  coming  Into  my  oOce  shows  that  niany  do  not 
urderstand  the  d'.fTercnce  between  authorizations  of  projects  and 
appropriations  for  their  construction.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  one 
of  the  Icadin?  npwspapers  of  the  country  carried  a  signed  news 
Etcry  about  a  S407. 000,000  river  and  harbor  bill  being  before  the 
Senate  Committee  rn  Appropriations.  With  the  widespread  mlsln- 
fcrmatlon  and  superflclnl  knowledge  which  I  am  convinced  Is 
posst^ssed  by  a  large  percent:ige  of  our  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  general  public  has  received  or  made  erroneous  conclusions  as  to 
the  worthiness  of  projects,  how  they  are  selected,  what  the  objective 
cf  river  and  harbor  Improvement  Is.  and  what  Influence  these  im- 
provements have  on  our  national  economy. 

Before  going  Into  the  reasons  for  present  rh"er  and  harbor  Im- 
provement, let  us  look  at  the  situation  that  led  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  to  inclvidc  in  that  document  authority  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  such   improvement. 

The  colonial  development  of  the  United  States  began  where 
natura]  wateiways  afTorded  access  to  the  interior,  and  for  many  years 
the  sea  afforded  the  best  and  often  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion between  widely  scattered  colonies.  With  the  establishment  of 
national  independence,  the  more  far-sighted  founders  of  the  Re- 
public realized  that  free  use  and  national  control  of  our  navigable 
waterways  were  of  paramount  Importance  to  a  lasting  union.  Re- 
etrictive  State  and  local  regulations  over  the  use  of  waterways  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  loose  confederation  hamp>cred  trade  between 
other   States   and    caused    111    feeling   not   conducive   to   union.      Yet 

certain  States  drew  Into  natural  groupingps  ba=ed  on  compacts  for 
the  use  cf  their  common  waterways. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  tlierefore,  that  the  pcwrr  to  regulate  com- 
merce "among  the  .-ievrral  States"  would  be  Included  In  the  basic  law 
for  union.  For  a  time  thereafter  improvements  were  made  by  the 
States  concerned  with  the  consent  of  Congress.  These  improve- 
ments were  mainly  of  harbors  and  river  inouilis  and  were  largely 
local  In  character. 

With  the  Increasing  movement  of  settlers  Into  the  trans-Allegheny 
region,  the  question  arose  of  holding  these  pecple  to  the  Union. 
Kinship  and  tie*  of  culture  held  them  to  the  tidewater  States,  but 
trade  routes  led  down  the  Mi<-6isslppl  to  SpanL-^h  territory  or  through 
the  Great  Lnkes  to  British  domain  Tills  consideration  exerted  con- 
Bldernble  Intluence  m  winning  over  the  conservative  groups,  who 
believed  that  Federal  authority  was  limited  to  marking  obstructions 
to  navigation,  to  the  more  liberal  view  that  It  was  within  ths 
province  of  Ccngres.^  to  remove  the  obstructions,  and  that  Just  aa 
the  Federal  Government  could  participate  in  building  an  interstate 
highway  so  also  could  It  participate  in  the  Improvement  of  an 
Interstate  waterway 

Through  the  years  the  people  were  concerned  with  their  own 
local  problems,  their  own  urgent  local  needs,  until  It  became 
the  custom  to  view  navigation  Improvements  In  a  selfish  light. 
Even  though  a  broader  vl.sion  was  the  fortunate  po«sea«ion  of  some, 
the  country  had  to  develop  further  before  a  national  viewpoint  with 
respect  to  water  transportation  could  manifest  Itself.  Such  a 
vlrwpolnt  has.  of  course,  been  the  foundation  of  the  great  work  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congreas  has  accomplished,  I  nm 
happy  to  say  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  Its  many  years  of  study 
and  work,  has  never  l0"t  ulRht  of  the  ultimate  objective  of  creating  a 
national  water  tran;pnrtatlon  system  and,  throu'.ih  tlic  w|j«d<itn  of 
Congress  and  yotjr  public  s'.ipp<'rt,  we  can  view  ir^Jay  that  >iy^trm — 
not  complete,  of  roursr,  but  nt  least  it  Is  out  of  the  nrbulou<i  stage 
It  would  b^  n  ':Tfi\i  step  forward  If  the  public  oould  be  made  aware 
Of  ti»r  accompllBhrnents  and  tht  ir  vslus  ss  yOu  ai»d  I  know  them. 

A  m  unent  ng'^  I  ralofd  th«  qur«tlon  of  th»>  ohJccMve  of  water- 
way imprnvrment*  nnr\  thf-lr  influ'-nce  em  n«it!<^nnl  ffiutimy  Why 
|)''V»'  wntT  lftif)<-p'»rtnM<>n.  anvwpv'  It  In  cl^w,  it  Is  nrrt  ndnpted 
to  hi((h«olaA*  c/'mm<'<JHy  movm^-nts;  It  Is  «ub>ert  to  int.*friip»i'.n 
It'^n  »c««  log,  aiiu  tUHfii,  sttd  W4i«rws)rs  UAtaU  auscUjr  only  iimitsd 

Sffti 

7hrf«  It  Mily  ni,t,  f/f vn  t'>r  Its  snisfnes  ft  maets  pwblle  rts- 
mhfMi*  »M'h  '  n,/ r  ,  ,4  !f.  <u  '  f  trsi.tpr»rtstM/n  d/»  mH  ms*t.  It  bss 
ttm  i/u'tit%i,'Ui.j,  ,1/1 , ;. ',• ,. '<  of  |i/w  uMt  i4  upbTSiUuu  NfMl  sstroms 
ft*'i(ibiliiy  <f  -  .(.Mf  .' (,i<ji/«  Ut  «M'«t  ths  n^td*  of  !<•  U4Sfs,  TtMi 
«,bj*rcivs  Hi  Wu'<fv  y  \i.,;<t' ■•  unftA  ts  idt  farilltats  <l.e  Uts  of  tt  U 
U/W'C/H(t  trati»p'/f'iiii</ii  (.f,d  fliiis  rtdiuss  Dff>d action  c/»»«s  I>/w«t 
|;f<yiuctum  t«»u  in  ib«  c<.«ji|K-i.iiive  martuos  at  our  t<cotu>m\c  nyDtrm 
toirmu  U>»«T  cuttsunurr  c*jui»  and  s  constqiient  Uicrci*«d  contunurr 
market. 

Wat^rr  csni^rs  do  not  posaess  snd  do  not  require  exclusive 
rlfht-of-wsf  in  order  to  function.  If  It  dartlops  that  there  exists 
an  excess  of  transportstlon  service  on  one  waterway,  some  of  ths 
equipment  may  be  shifted  to  snotbcr  water  route  since  no  oper- 
ator hss  exclusive  rlghU  In  the  use  of  s  hvbar  or  navigable 
river.  The  obvious  result  U  that  equipment  can  be  employed  in  a 
flexible  manner  and  It  need  not  stand  idle  If  it  can  find  business 


at  places  other  than  on  Its  u.sually  travc'cd  route.  The  bas'.c  con- 
sideration In  the  low  cost  of  barge  service  Is  the  fact  that  all 
the  people  own  the  channels  through  which  It  operates  and  the 
benefits  of  this  low  cost  are  shared  by  everybody.  If  some  goods 
were  sold  under  a  monopoly,  the  low  cost  of  transportation  would 
possibly  not  enter  Into  price  and  the  price  would  be  determined 
by  what  the  traffic  could  bear.  However,  so  long  as  there  Is  com- 
petition both  among  carriers  and  producers,  there  can  be  no  per- 
manent pocketing  of  tian.^portatlon  saving,  and  price  must  be 
based  on  cost  or  the  product  will  not  be  sold. 

A  water  transportation  system  to  give  this  benefit  must  be  inte- 
grated and  Interconnected.  The  casual  reader  of  any  one  river 
and  harljor  bill  could  well  be  led  to  believe  otherwise  for  It  la 
seldom  that  an  entire  project  !s  adopted  at  one  time.  Back  In 
1909  the  Congress  called  for  a  survey  of  a  continuous  waterway. 
Inland  whcr.?  practicable,  from  Boston  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Four 
years  later  the  completed  report.  In  five  volumes,  presented  a 
sound  engineering  study  and  economic  analysis  of  the  proposal. 
Tlie  report  recommended  construction  at  that  time  only  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  and  the  Norfolk  to  Beaufort  sec- 
tion on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  general  engineering  plan  was 
c(  mplete,  but  economic  studies  Indicated  that  the  entire  project 
should  not  be  constructed.  However,  the  economic  situation 
changes  from  year  to  year  and  It  has  thus  far  been  found  Justi- 
fiable to  build  most  of  that  waterway.  Construction  of  the  Nor- 
folk, Va..  to  Beaufort  Inlet.  N.  C,  section  was  authorized  In  1912; 
construction  of  other  sections  was  authorized  In  1917.  1919.  1925. 
1927.  1930.  1935.  and  1937.  My  reccmmendation  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey Inland  Waterway  section  bo  adopted  as  a  Federal  project  Is 
now  before  Congress  and  study  of  the  proposed  New  York  Bay- 
Delaware  River  section  Is  still  underway.  One  unfamiliar  with 
the  basic  report  and  the  entire  plan  would  fall  to  get  the  proper 
picture  of  why  an  apparently  isolated  reach  of  waterway  was 
adopted  In  any  one  of  tho.'^e  eight  bills. 

The  same  situation  holds  true  on  other  waterways,  both  rivers 
and  harbors.'  Nearly  any  waterway  construction  Is  po8.slble  from  an 
engineering  standpoint  If  sufficient  funds  are  available.  But  the 
larger  problem  is  to  ascertain  Its  economic  worth.  Since  establish- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  38  years 
ago,  that  body  has  acted  en  4,400  Investigations  and  has  repwrted 
adversely  on  approximately  60  percent  of  them.  These  rejections 
have  been  based  primarily  on  the  fact  that  the  projects  were  not 
economically  Justified  at  the  time  of  the  reports. 

The  basic  reasoning  behind  these  recommendations  Is  that  the 
waterways  shall  return  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  In  cash  savings 
due  to  cheap  water  movement  of  freight  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay 
reasonable  Interest  on  the  first  cost,  to  pay  all  maintenance  and 
operating  charges,  and  to  yield  an  additional  sum  or  "dividend" 
on  the  Investment.  The  requirement  that  a  project  shall  result 
In  a  net  economic  benefit  to  the  public  ts  a  guiding  principle  con- 
trolling our  recommendations  to  Congress. 

Computation  of  the  probable  commerce  over  any  waterway  is 
ba.<ted  on  a  limited  type  of  commodity  movements.  I  mentioned 
that  water  transportation  Is  not  adapted  to  high-class  commod- 
ities. The  major  part  of  barge  commerce  consists  of  bulky,  non- 
perishable,  basic  materials  such  as  ore.  petroleum,  coal,  pulpwood, 
logs,  grain,  stone,  sand,  gravel,  sulphur,  and  crude  chemicals.  These 
commodities  arc  essential  to  Industry,  but,  since  they  arc  of  such 
relatively  low  value  or  so  generally  available,  they  must  move  at 
low  cost  If  they  are  to  move  at  all.  Some  sources  of  these  mate- 
rials are  not  developed  because  It  Is  too  costly  to  move  them  to 
market.  The  only  transportation  sufficiently  low  In  cost  to  move 
many  Itcnis  of  this  nature  Is  water  transportation.  Now,  however, 
we  frequently  find  that  when  a  waterway  is  developed  the  antici- 
pated commerce  does  not  move  over  It  because  rates  on  other  means 
of  transportation  are  lowered  In  order  to  hold,  even  though  It  be 
at  a  loss,  the  trafflc  which  naturally  would  seek  the  cheaper  route. 
It  Is  true  that  the  shipper  obtains  the  benefit  on  these  saving*, 
but  other  shippers  must  take  a  corresponding  loss  because  ths 
competing  carriers  must  try  to  make  up  their  loss  either  by  raising 
rates  on  cargo  not  suited  to  water  movement  or  by  raising  rates 
on  other  routes  The  net  rcMiIt  Is  to  deprive  the  people  of  some 
of  the  l>enents  of  their  investment  In  the  waterway. 

Today  we  have  a  system  of  about  30,000  miles  of  waterway  which 
have  been  Improved  In  varying  degrees  during  the  pant  century, 
MowevfT,  s  large  share  of  the  waterway  tnnnry,  t^chnlrnl  nklll,  and 
efffjrt  and  care  of  my  Dpf^artrrv^t  is  expr-ndert  en  w^me  fto  prln'ip»l 
inipfovJtnerif*  totaling  a»>aul  7  (x,0  fni)<-«!  i,l  high-grsd*',  nuxi-Tii 
Mtiindnrd  ehann*-!*  vsrythK  trMn  u  i/^  M  f  't  oprp.  which  hsttdls 
alfn"«t  all  fh«  inland  wafvr-lx'fft'-  nn.tn*'ift<  ui  th*-  rmmiry  In 
ttfitwutn,  i)wTf  nrti  w/fris  WK>  Uurh^ir  j/r'>j«"t#  tin  which  rsdsral 
irf.l'f'V^rn^nf*  h»v*  b»*n  tnut\p.  'Jh*  bulk  nt  lh«  umitnt-rvM  is 
1tit,'n\  Mf,  20  ot  Xhn»>  v,h')ii   lh«  MlWKihl   UutSU:  rutnuU,  lUJMtOJifOQ 

Ths  unity  itf  this  systsm  tM-^^omss  tnnrti  sppsr^nt  s«  ths  ms)or 
llf.k*  uit\ttimt'U  ritntp\irt.um     Tl»s  Or«'Si  lAk**  t^turm  hss  h^-^-n  wril 

<ktttbij*l»ird  t'lr  <w>nwB  urns  and  Is  fuJrly  wtU  l;jw.»»n  However,  s<4n«« 
whst  tefes  femlliar  to  the  g'-nTal  nubile  «r*r  tb"  Mlastsslppl-Olilo- 
MiaM)url  River  system,  the  Atl.mtlc  artd  Oulf  IntrnrxfmtaX  Wst«r- 
vksys,  and  ttte  Pacific  Coast  Wat^rwsys  Tlie  last  named  consists 
pnuiarlly  of  three  separate  eysU'ini^-  those  of  the  Los  Angeles  ares, 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  System,  and  the  Columbia  Blver 
System. 

While  we  have  developed  certain  of  our  waterways  to  a  high  degraa 
of  efficiency,  we  have  not  as  yet  taken  full  advantage  of  our  favorabla 
topography  as  have  most  of  the  older  nations.  It  Is  true  thst  civ- 
ilization has  existed  In  them  for  a  greater  length  of  time;  density  c€ 
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population  and  necessity  for  free  movement  of  low-grade  commodi- 
ties require  them  to  make  a  fuller  development  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial  waterways.     Frequentlv   today   news  dispatches   Indicate   the 


culture  that  this  be  declared  to  be  the  value  of  the  wheat 
Income  certificates  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Secretary  of 
Aericulture  mav  review  the  findings  of  this  committee,  but 
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reason  why  we  add  this  lOO.OCO.OOO  bushels  is  that  our  econ- 
omy is  bai:cd  on  that  amount  of  exports  and  since  it  is,  there 


Ninth.  This  act  need  not  raise  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
consumers,  at  least  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits  of 
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populatlcn  and  necessity  for  free  movement  of  low-grade  commodi- 
ties require  them  to  make  a  fuller  development  of  natural  and  artl- 
ftclal  waterways.  Frequently  today  news  dispatches  Indicate  the 
extensive  and  Indispensable  use  of  wat*=rways  by  the  warring  naUons. 
As  yet  we  In  this  great  country  have  not  been  forced  to  adopt  the 
most  practical  and  economical  way  of  doing  things  but.  If  we  want 
to  continue  our  national  prosperity,  we  will  soon  have  to  follow  that 
course. 

The  past  two  decades  have  shown  great  advance  In  carriers  In 
this  country:  new  markets  have  opened  and  new  sources  hare  been 
developed.  None  of  us  can  tell  what  the  next  few  decades  will 
bring,  particularly  what  new  resources  will  be  within  economic  reach 
of  the  manufactuTfr  and  his  market.  SiifBcc  It  to  say  that  as  yet  we 
have  not  taken  full  advantage  of  our  potential  low  coat  transporta- 
tion units.  And  that  la  because  our  economy  has  not  yet  de- 
manded It. 

All  In  all.  we  are  striving  for  a  goal — the  development  of  the 
Nation  for  the  greatest  advantage  to  all.  We  have  local,  regional, 
and  national  aspects  and  viewpoints.  Those  of  us  working  for  some 
mere  parochial  development  must  not  be  discouraged  because  they 
are  in  advance  of  the  tialanced  national  need  Looking  t)ack  over 
history,  we  can  see  that  some  of  our  early  leaders  advocated  water- 
way projects  which  were  not  of  national  necessity  until  years  after 
their  departure  from  the  scene.  Their  Ideas  had  merit,  but  It  Is 
most  desirable  to  continue  on  a  businesslike  basis.  An  unbiased 
organisation  with  a  national  viewpoint,  such  as  the  body  I  am 
proud  to  represent,  is  neceesary  to  weigh,  study,  and  eventually 
develc  p  those  projects  easenUal  to  our  well-being,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  those  not  yet  essential  be  held  in  abeyance. 

The  position  of  my  Department  Is  that  of  a  consulting  engineer. 
The  people  of  the  country  are  the  owners — the  stockholders  In  the 
orRanizatlon — and  the  Congress  the  l)oard  of  directors.  A  sound, 
businesslike  development  reqtilres  not  only  an  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic study  of  projects  but  also  a  rate  of  prosecution  and  con- 
struction suited  to  the  national  needs  and  the  national  policies. 
We  can  proceed  at  whatever  pace  Is  set.  but.  of  course,  a  steady 
pace  Is  most  economical.  My  agency  Is  an  executive  agency.  We 
are  not  a  policy-making  body  nor  an  educational  body.  We  have 
never  gone  tiefore  the  public  for  oljvious  reasons.  Our  Job  Is  to 
advise  Congress,  as  your  board  of  directors,  when  they  call  for  advice 
and  carry  our  economically  and  expeditiously  their  decisions 

But  there  Is  a  need  for  education.  The  taxpayer  should  be  In- 
formed where  his  money  ts  going  in  waterway  improvement,  why  It 
Is  going  there,  what  the  objective  is.  and  where  he  benefits.  He 
should  know  that  the  work  Is  being  developed  with  a  long-range 
Ttew:  that  waterways  are  being  buUt  with  no  objective  In  mind 
except  future  prosperity  and  security.  The  Job  of  education,  as  I 
•ee  it.  rests  with  you  who  are  informed  and  Interested  in  the  work; 
ours  ts  the  Job  of  consultants  and  builders;  and  with  the  people  and 
the  Congress  lies  the  responsibility  of  determination  of  policy  as  to 
nature,  extent,  and  rate  of  development. 

The  record  of  my  organisation  for  more  than  a  centtiry  and  a 
third  stands  to  show  that  we  will  carry  forward  our  part,  and  I  am 
anticipating  yoxir  continued  support  In  that  effort. 


Wheat  Income  Certificate  Bill,  H.  R.  8838 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14. 1940 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R  8838  Is  Introduced  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

This  bill  proposes  to  give  the  wheat  farmer  a  decent  wage 
Incoire  for  his  labor  in  producing  wheat.  There  Is  no  attempt 
to  fix  an  arbitrary  price  and  no  demands  are  made  upon  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  gist  of  the  whole  bill  is  to 
give  the  farmer  a  price  for  his  wheat  that  shall  represent  a 
parity  Income  based  upon  parity  price  or  cost  of  production, 
whichever  Is  the  higher.  i 

The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment  Is  already  set  up  under  the  act  of 
1938.  There  Is  created  under  this  bill  an  advisory  committee 
consisting  of  three  representative  wheat  farmers,  one  con- 
sumer, and  one  representative  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  committee  shall  meet  prior  to  May  15  of  each  year.  and. 
using  all  of  the  available  statistics,  they  shall  determine  the 
probable  average  level  of  average  wheat  prices  to  be  paid  to 
farmers  for  the  ensuing  market  year.  They  shall  then  com- 
pute the  difference  between  the  prospective  average  farm 
prioe  and  the  parity  price,  or  the  cost  of  production  price — as 
figured  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics— whichever 
may  be  higher,  and  shall  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture that  this  be  declared  to  be  the  value  of  the  wheat 
Income  certificates  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  review  the  findings  of  this  committee,  but 
he  must  use  the  same  available  statistics  used  by  the  com- 
mittee. After  such  review  the  Secretary  shall  declare  the 
value  of  wheat-income  certificates  to  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  estimated  average  farm  price  and  the  parity  price 
or  cost  of  production  price,  whichever  may  be  higher.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to  be  printed  each  year 
wheat-income  certificates  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  annual 
domestic  consumption  of  wheat  for  human  food,  pliis  a  nor- 
mal year's  exports.  These  certificates  are  required  to  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  processor  for 
all  wheat  processed  by  him  in  a  ratio  of  I's  certificates  for 
each  bushel  of  wheat  processed.  The  funds  so  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  are  paid  to  wheat  farmers  immediately  upon  proof 
of  compliance  with  their  allotment  agreement. 

The  receipt  by  the  farmer  of  this  money,  together  with  the 
market  price,  will  increase  his  wheat  income  to  parity  or  cost 
of  production,  whichever  is  the  higher.  It  will  also  relievo 
Congress  of  its  obligation  to  appropriate  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  hundreds  of  millions  annually  for  parity  payments. 
At  this  point,  it  may  be  asked  by  many  why  the  processor  is 
required  to  purchase  more  than  one  certificate  to  each  actual 
bushel  processed.  The  reason  is  this:  The  processor  nor- 
mally would  not  purchase  more  than  500.000.000  bushels  of 
wheat  or  the  normal  consumptive  quota,  but  the  farmer  alone 
should  not  be  required  to  finance  the  foreign-trade  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  he  is  entitled  to  certificates 
covering  both  the  domestic  consumptive  portion  suid  the  ex- 
port portion  of  100.000,000  biishels:  therefore,  the  processor 
Is  required  to  buy  enough  certificates  to  protect  the  farmer 
on  both  the  consumptive  and  the  export  portions,  and  since 
100.000,000  bushels  is  one-fifth  of  500.000,000  bushels,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  mathematically  that  the  certificates  purchased 
by  the  processor  must  be  six-fifths  of  the  wheat  which  he 
actually  processes.  The  processor  must  file  a  monthly  report 
of  all  wheat  processed  and  with  it  he  must  file  income  cer- 
tificates, previously  purchased,  in  the  ratio  mentioned  above. 

In  order  to  more  clearly  show  just  how  this  bill  will  oper- 
ate, let  US  set  down  some  fundamental  data  on  wheat. 

Fact  1.  Over  a  period  of  20  years,  the  average  acreage  of 
wheat  is  68.000.000  acres.  Each  wheat  farmer  will  be  allotted 
his  historic  share  of  this  total  national  average  acreage. 

Fact  2.  The  average  production  in  bushels  over  the  same 
period  of  time  is  790.000.000  bushels. 

Fact  3.  The  average  domestic  consumption  of  wheat  for 
human  food  during  the  same  period  is  500.000.000  bushels. 

Fact  4.  The  seed  requirements — average — for  the  same 
period  amount  to  75,000,000  biishels. 

Fact  5.  The  average  feed  consumption  is  75,000.000  bushels. 

Pact  6.  Roughly  speaking,  the  United  States  has  attempted 
to  maintain,  and  has  approximately  maintained,  its  historic 
share  of  world  wheat  exports,  about  20  percent.  The  entire 
world  export  market  is  now  approximately  550,000.000  bush- 
els. Hence.  20  percent  of  that  would  equal  approximately 
100.000.000  bushels.  We  have  maintaned  that  quota  of  export 
quite  consistently  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

Pact  7.  We  can  conclude  from  the  preceding  facl  6  that 
we  shall  most  likely  export  during  the  next  crop  year 
lOO.OOO.OOO  bushels 

Pact  8.  Let  us  now  add  up  and  see  where  our  average  an- 
nual wheat  crop  goes: 

Consumed  In  the  United  States 

Used   for  seed 

Used  for  feed 

Exported Z' 
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bxishcla..  600.000,000 

do 75,000.000 

do 75,000.000 

do 100.000.000 


do 7.S0.000.  000 

do 790,000.000 


Total 

Average    annual    production 

Therefore,   the    surplus    Is do 40,000,000 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  farmer  collects  nothing  on 
the  seed  item,  nothing  on  the  feed  item,  and  nothing  on  the 
surplus  item;  but  he  does  receive  parity  income  on  the  do- 
mestic consiunptlcn  item  of  500.000.000  bufhels  and  on  the 
average  annual  export  amount  of  100,000.000  bushels.    The 


reason  why  we  add  this  100.000.000  bushels  is  that  our  econ- 
omy is  based  on  that  amount  of  exports  and  since  it  is,  there 
is  no  logical  reason  why  the  farmers  should  supply  this  item 
at  a  loss.  Six  hundred  million  bushels  is  the  amount,  there- 
fore, on  the  avera'^?,  that  the  farmer  is  secured  against  in 
this  bill,  or  about  75  percent  of  his  average  annual  production. 

There  are  many  things  which  may  or  may  not  be  done 
under  thc^e  amendments,  which  should  be  fully  understood. 
I  shall  take  them  up  in  order: 

First.  If  the  fanner  has  not  exceeded  his  acreage  allot- 
mer.t.  and  as  scon  as  that  fact  is  ascertained,  he  will  be 
certified  for  immediate  payment  of  his  certificate  allotment. 

Second.  Should  the  farmer  have  a  bumper  crop  and  raise 
more  than  he  anticipated,  he,  nevertheless,  docs  not  draw 
any  benefits  in  excess  of  his  certificate  allotment.  Tlie  over- 
run he  may  store  up.  to  be  used  the  following  year  should 
crop  failure  cut  his  anticipated  production,  or  he  may  sell  it 
for  what  he  can  get. 

Third.  Thore  is  no  limit  in  this  bill  to  the  number  of  acres 
a  farmer  may  sow  to  wheat.  If  his  allotment  is  100  acres  and 
he  sows  200  acres,  he  still  shares  in  the  benefits  of  100  acres 
if  he  bins,  or  stores,  half  of  his  crop  and  keeps  it  off  the 
ma:kot.  He  can  use  that  the  next  year  in  case  a  shortage  of 
crop  makes  it  necessary.  But  with  this  distinction,  as  com- 
pared to  a  farmer  who  docs  not  exceed  his  acreage  allotment, 
the  one  who  sov.s  mere,  does  not  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  certificates  until  the  end  of  the  crop  year,  nor  in  the 
soil-conservation  payments,  while  the  farmer  who  stuck  to 
his  allotted  acrcag?  can  draw  his  benefits  immediately  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  he  has  complied.  Tins  farmer 
also  receives  soil-cor^crvaticn  pajTnents. 

Fourth.  To  mak?  funds  immediately  available  in  the  hands 
cf  the  Secretary  of  Ai:riculture  with  which  to  pay  the  farmers 
the  value  cf  their  certificates,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  loan  enough  money  to  the  De- 
partment cf  Aizriculture  to  provide  this  fund  to  take  care  of 
current  demands.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
ts  later  reimbursed  frcm  the  receipts  of  wheat-certificate 
sales. 

Fifth.  Whether  there  is  a  crop  or  not.  the  farmer  who  has 
ccmplicd  with  his  allotment  agreements  gets  in  cash  the 
value  of  his  certificates,  and  in  this  the  bill  provides  income 
insurance. 

Sixth.  Under  the  terms  of  this  act.  in  all  probability,  there 
will  be  a  constant  supp'.y  of  wheat  in  the  possession  of 
farmers  and  in  that  the  program  of  an  ever-normal  granary 
is  maintained. 

Some  cf  the  results  which  may  be  expected  from  this 
act  are: 

First.  Automatic  income  insurance. 

Second.  An  ever-normal  granary. 

Third.  No  demands  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  The  restoration  of  normal  buying  power  to  United 
States  wheat  farmers.  The  use  of  this  buying  power  will 
create  business  in  manufacturing,  and  both  business  and 
labor  will  directly  receive  the  benefits  of  this  new  power. 

Fifth.  The  scourge  of  farm  foreclosure  will  be  stayed,  at 
least  in  part,  as  wheat  farmers  will  be  enabled  to  begin  the 
liquidation  of  their  indebtedness. 

Sixth.  The  early  removal  of  wheat  farmers  from  relief 
rolls  and  grants. 

Seventh.  It  will  stop  the  march  of  the  farm  population 
to  towns,  villages,  and  cities,  where  they  augment  the  num- 
ber of  day  laborers,  thus  directly  affecting  labor  and  unem- 
ployment. 

Eighth.  It  will  eliminate  the  artificial  price  system  which 
results  from  wholesale  gambling  in  farm  products.  No  gam- 
bUng  could  possibly  be  engaged  in  in  respect  to  wheat, 
except  upon  the  40,000.000  bushels  constituting  the  surplus, 
or  about  5  percent  of  the  total  which  is  today  open  100 
percent  to  gambling.  And  this  gambling  could  still  be  lim- 
ited by  the  fact  that  the  Fedenil  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  and  other  Government  agencies  would  absorb 
in  relief  programs  the  most  of  this  40,000.000  bushels. 


Ninth.  This  act  need  not  raise  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
consumers,  at  least  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits  of 
new  jobs  that  will  be  open  to  labor  and  business  as  soon  as 
the  farmers'  buying  power  is  restored;  and  again  the  price  of 
bread  is  not  determined  by  the  price  of  wheat.  Wheat,  as 
cost,  is  an  insignificant  part  of  the  many,  many  elements  of 
cost  found  in  the  production  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

The  expected  operation  of  this  act  should  probably  be 
illustrated:  We  will  suppose  that  the  parity  price  is  $1.15  per 
bushel  and  the  cost  of  production,  figured  on  an  average.  Is 
$1.05  per  bushel.  In  that  event  this  act  starts  out  with  the 
parity  price  as  a  basis.  Now,  suppose  the  average  market 
price  of  wheat  is  estimated  to  be  only  70  cents  per  bushel; 
then,  in  that  event,  a  certificate  allotment  must  make  up  the 
difference,  or  45  cents  per  bushel.  If  the  fanner  has  kept 
his  contract  or  agreement,  he  not  only  receives  the  70  cents 
at  the  elevator  but  draws  45  cents  on  his  certificates  just 
as  soon  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  determined  that 
he  has  complied.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
be  paid  this  45  cents  per  bushel  on  his  certificate  allotment 
long  before  he  makes  a  sale  at  the  elevator;  in  fact,  he  m.ay 
draw  this  45  cents  before  his  wheat  is  grown,  and  he  may 
draw  it  whether  any  wheat  is  grown. 

The  advisory  committee  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
cannot  tell  exactly  what  the  market  price  wall  be  throuehout 
the  cnsuins  year.  Therefore  the  bill  provides  that  compensa- 
tory adjustments  must  be  made  each  succeeding  year  by  the 
committee  and  the  Secretary. 

They  come  to  this  conclusion:  The  farmer's  acrease  allot- 
ment is  100  acres;  his  average  yield  is  1,200  bushels.  The 
farmer  is  entitled  to  parity  or  cost  en  75  percent  of  this 
1,200  bushels,  or  on  900  bushels.  His  certificate  allotment 
is  then  fixed  at  000  bushels.  They  will  also  determine,  as 
nearly  as  they  can  from  all  indications  appearing,  that  the 
price,  when  the  crop  comes  in.  will  range  along  about  70 
cents  per  bushel.  They  have  before  them  the  tables  show- 
ing that  the  parity  price  is  higher  than  the  cost-of-produc- 
tion  tables;  hence,  their  price  basis  is  $1.15  per  bush?l.  The 
Secretary  of  A?ricu;ture.  therefore,  is  required  to  proclaim 
the  value  of  certificates  at  the  difference  between  70  cents 
and  SI. 15,  or  45  cents  per  bushel.  The  farmer's  certificate 
allotment  is  900  bushe'.s  times  45  cents  or  $405.  He  receives  a 
check  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  this  amount  just 
as  quickly  as  his  compliance  with  the  program  can  be  asccr- 
ta'ned.  If.  as  the  matter  works  out.  the  farmer  is  paid  too  little 
or  too  much,  that  situation  is  adjusted  in  the  next  crop  year. 

In  drafting  this  bill  a  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  given 
to  ways  and  means  for  offering  some  protection  to  the  oper- 
ators of  family-sized  farms  who  must  comp>cte  with  large 
commercial  operators  and  great  corporation  farms.  One  of 
the  most  serious  problems  v.-hich  confronts  democracy  in  the 
United  States  is  the  rapid  increase  in  farm  tenancy  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  holdings  of  large  multiple  landowners 
into  corporation  farms.  In  an  eUort  to  reverse  this  trend 
toward  loss  of  ownership  by  dirt  farmers,  this  bill  provides 
tliat  percentage  reductions  shall  be  made  in  the  value  of 
wheat  certificates  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale: 

Percentage  rcdttction   of  such   portion  of   the   allotment   which  is 
included  within  the  follouir.g  intervals 

lO.OOO   to   12.000   bushels 10 

12,000  to  14.000  bushels 20 

14000  to   16.000  bushels 30 

16000  to   18.000  bushels J—-  40 

All  over  18.000  bushels 50 

The  income  certificate  provides  the  most  perfect  fiexible 
tariff  for  the  preservation  of  the  domestic  market  to  cur 
United  States  wheat  farmers  that  has  as  yet  been  devised. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  under  this  bill  we  do  get  the 
Government  out  of  business.  Obviously,  the  higher  the  loan 
price  on  the  basic  commodities,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the 
Governm.ent  will  be  found  holding  accumulated  surpluses 
with  the  incident  expenses  of  warehcu.'^ing.  interest,  and  so 
forth.  Additionally,  the  Government  could  not  be  ercpected 
to  maintain  at  high  administrative  costs  the  character  of 
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personnel  to  liquidate  and  sell  annually  accumulated  surplus 
stocks  of  wheat,  com.  cotton,  and  so  forth. 


the  upper  MlsBlaslppl  River.  In  the  Mlssoxul  River  Basin,  along  the 
White  River,  in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  along  the  Red  River.  In 
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United  States  .signed  the  four  bills.     More  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  flood  control 


eonable  dispatch.     They  can  be  executed  more  economically  If  au- 
thorizations are   sufficient   to  permit  more   progress  than  can  be 
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personnel  to  liquidate  and  sell  annually  accumulated  suntlus 
stock:s  of  wheat,  com.  cotton,  and  so  forth. 

Under  the  wheat  income  certificate  bill,  which  I  have  in- 
trcduced.  the  cash  market  for  the  product  both  at  the  inte- 
rior and  primary  markets  is  left  fluid.  These  cash  markets 
are  left  free,  so  that  they  may  deal  with  the  commodities 
on  a  basis  of  supply  and  demand  for  the  i)articular  qualities 
of  the  wheat  or  the  cotton.  In  wheat,  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  find  a  difference  of  30  cents  a  bushel  on  the  same  date. 
Tills  30-cent  spread  represents  the  difference  between  the 
poorest  quality  and  grade  of  wheat  as  compared  to  the  high- 
est quality  and  grade  of  wheats  That  is  one  of  the  most 
cogent  reasons  why  the  regular  cash  market  price  plus  the 
income  certificate  is  a  more  desirable  method  for  creating 
the  total  necessary  price  than  by  the  use  of  straight  price 
fljctng  under  Government  flat. 

The  Income  certificate,  if  you  want  to  call  it  a  tax.  Is  not 
a  general  sales  tax.  It  is  not  a  manufacturer's  tax.  It  is  not 
a  regressive  tax.  If  we  must  call  it  a  tax,  let  us  now  estab- 
lish new  terminolcgy  and  call  it  a  deficiency  tax.  employed, 
asserted,  and  enforced  under  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  equalize  the  difference  between  an  unbearably 
low  cash  price  and  the  parity  price  or  the  cost-of-production 
price  or  the  fair-exchange  price.  It  thus  is  a  definite  plan 
which  assures  parity  price  or  cost-of-production  price,  which- 
ever is  higher. 

This  income  certificate  price  will  always  be  negligible  in 
the  cost  of  the  bread  or  the  flour  purchased  by  the  consumer. 
The  leading  representatives  of  the  millers  have  already  testi- 
fied before  Congress  that  if  the  farmer  gave  his  wheat  away. 
It  would  l>e  difBcult  to  reflect  such  a  saving  to  the  con- 
sumer In  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  at  the  retail  store, 

I  shall  fxert  every  possible  effort  to  secure  enactment  of 
this  bill  into  law  during  this  session  of  Congress.  When  we 
enacted  the  1938  Farm  Act,  farmers  had  every  reason  to 
expect  their  purchasing  power  to  be  restored,  based  on  the 
parity  period  1909-13.  This  has  been  only  partially  accom- 
plished. That  we  may  keep  faith  with  the  wheat  farmers, 
I  solicit  your  consideration  and  support  of  H.  R.  8838. 


The  Look  Ahead  In  Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14, 1940 


ADDRESS  BT  HON    WILL  M    WHTTTTNOTON.  OP  MISSISSIPPI 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS 


Mr.  WHrrriNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  on  this  day,  Thursday,  March  14, 
1940,  at  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C.  to  wit: 

Rivers  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try and  should  be  Improved  for  the  general  welfare. 

Flood  control  was  adopted  as  a  national  policy  less  than  4  years 
ago  Prop^as  has  been  made  since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  The  objective  during  the  current 
year  was  to  secure  adequate  appropriations  for  worlu  already  au- 
thorized rather  than  passage  of  a  biU  for  additiooal  authoriza- 
tions. 

*pnK>p«iATioi«a 

It  Is  a  source  of  satisfaction  for  me  to  be  able  to  report  that  during 
the  current  Oscal  year  Congress  has  made  the  largest  annual  appro- 
priation for  flood  control  both  for  the  Mississippi  and  the  National 
nood  Control  Acts  erer  made.  CooperaUon  and  organliatlon  by  the 
advocates  of  flood  control  resiilted  In  securing  a  material  Increase 
In  appropriations  over  and  above  the  recommendations  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget. 

CXJNSrtTTCnON 

Additional  protective  works  have  been  constructed  In  New  Eng- 
-".  in  New  York.  In  the  upper  and  lower  Ohio  River  w«tr-v  along 


the  upper  Mississippi  River.  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  along  the 
White  River,  in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  along  the  Red  River.  In 
the  St.  Francis  Basin,  along  the  Yazo  River  Basin,  and  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  River.  Progress  has  been  made  In  the  Loe  Angeles 
area  In  California.  In  the  WUlamette  River  Basin,  and  along  the 
Spokane  River  and  Its  tributaries  to  the  Northwest. 

FLOOD  CONTROL    ACT  OF    193  0 

While  the  advocates  of  flood  control  did  not  insist  upon  the 
F>as.sage  cf  a  flood-control  bill  during  the  year  1939,  Inasmuch  as  no 
appropriations  had  been  made  und»r  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938. 
nevertheless  the  feeling  is  becoming  general  that  there  should  l>e 
annual  authorizations  for  flood-control  projects  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stages,  and  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  development  of  national  flood  control  It  was  Ijelleved. 
however,  that  the  emt^rgcncy  during  1939  was  not  such  as  to  require 
an  auihorlzatlon  bill.  While  there  were  destructive  floods  in  the 
early  spring  of  1939.  there  were  no  major  flocd.s  in  the  United  States. 

Again,  there  were  many  area-s  in  the  United  States  where  the  flood- 
control  problem  Is  serious.  Reports  had  not  been  submitted  in 
these  areas.  They  are  entitled  to  consideration.  The  Committee  on 
Hood  Control  In  the  Hnuso  of  Representatives  during  the  last 
Congress  did  rejKirt.  and  the  Congress  passed,  an  authorization  bill 
for  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys.  This  bill  also  adopted 
certain  clarifying  amendments  to  the  Flood  Control  Acts  cf  1936 
and  1938  that  will  be  beneficial  In  the  prosecution  cf  flood-control 
works. 

RrORGAKT7;ATION 

During  the  debates  on  reorganization  of  the  execn^^lve  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  it  wns 
repeatedly  stated  that  flood-control  work  and  river  and  harbor 
work  should  and  would  continue  to  be  the  function  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  ar.d  that  under  the  Reorganization  Act  the  President 
WHS  without  authority  tn  transfer  such  works  from  the  War  De- 
partment or  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  spe-ik  subsf-ntlT'ly 
the  united  sentiment  of  the  Conprrss  of  the  United  States  when 
I  say  that  no  transfer  of  flood-control  and  river  and  I'.arbor  wcrk 
from  the  War  Department  or  fr-cm  the  supervision  of  the  ClUcf 
of  Engineers  will  be  tolerated  or  approved  by  the  Corcress  of  the 
United  States.  I  assert  that  any  such  transfer  would  be  breaking 
faith  with  the  expressed  mandate  of  the  Conpress,  which  excepted 
both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  their  functions  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Reorganization   Act. 

While  a  few  additional  flood-control  projects  were  authorized 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1939.  the  act  contributes  to  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Rentiment  of  Congress  that  there  shall  be  no 
reorganization  with  respect  to  flood-control  and  river  and  harbor 
works  and  makes  emphatic  the  congressional  intent  that  flood- 
control  works  and  river  and  hart>or  works  shall  be  the  function  and 
remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Enirlneers  of  the 
United  States  Army.  The  following  provision  in  section  6  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  August  11.  1939.  Is  slgntflcant : 

"That  the  surveys  authorized  to  be  p>erform"d  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War.  as  well  as  all  duties  performed  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  shall  be  functions  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  and  Its  head,  to  be  administered  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided   by  Congress." 

The  Flood  Control  Act  cf  1939.  therefore,  while  It  approved  but 
a  few  additional  projects,  did  clarify  existing  law  with  refpect  to 
previously  adopted  projects,  and  did  contribute  materi.illy  to  the 
clarlflcatlon  of  the  limitation  of  the  reorganization  powers  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL  POWEK  COMMISSION 

The  act  of  1938  not  only  provided  for  pen  stocks  and  reservoirs 
as  did  the  act  of  1936,  but  it  went  a  step  further  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  represents  the  Federal  Government  In  its  uov.-'^t 
policies.  The  Commission  will  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
all  dam  and  reservoir  sites.  Substantially  all  of  the  reservoir  sites 
authorized  are  primarily  flood-control  reservou^.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  the  reservoirs  are  to  be  selected  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. The  Federal  Power  Commission,  as  well  as  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  approves  the  installation  of  pen  stocks 

There  Is,  and  should  be.  no  conflict  between  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Inasmuch  as  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  plans  the  projects  he  should  have  a  voice  as  to  the 
construction  and  as  well  as  the  Installation  of  pen  stocks 

There  should  be  no  apprehension  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Government  engagmg  in  power  development  as  a  result  of  the 
100-percent  cost  of  dams  and  reservoirs  because  no  power  can  be 
developed  until  Congress  passes  additional  legislation  There  is 
no  provision  In  any  of  the  flood-control  acts  that  provides  for 
superseding  any  existing  State  law  with  respect  to  the  utilization 
and  appropriation  of  waters,  or  for  the  present  development  of 
power. 

roim  FLOOD  CONTROL  ACTS 

Floods  are  not  new  or  different.  They  have  occurred  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries.  Annual  provision  should  be  made  for  surveys 
All  of  the  streams  in  the  United  States  should  be  exammed  Tlie 
reports  should  be  available  to  local  as  well  as  to  national  agencKs 

Congress  has  pa.ssed  four  .successive  Flood  Control  Acts  In  the 
past  4  successive  years;  and  while  only  two  of  them  were  general, 
the  other  two  were  progressive  and  constructive.  The  Nation  Is 
flood-control  conscious  There  was  substantially  no  opposition  to 
any  of  the  flood-control  bUls  in  the  Congress.    The  President  of  the 
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United  States  signed  the  four  bills.  More  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  flood  control 
than  during  all  of  the  preceding  administrations  in  the  United 
States. 

OMNIBUS  TRANSPORTATION  BILL 

Rivers  and  harbors  are  Improved  to  provide  for  water  transpor- 
tation. Heretofore  the  Maritime  Commission  has  been  vested  with 
supervision  over  coastal  carriers,  but  there  has  been  no  governmental 
supervision  over  lnland-watcn.vay  carriers.  The  omnibus  transpor- 
tation bill  passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  In  1939  Is  now 
In  conference,  and  this  bill  provides  for  Eupervislon  over  Inland- 
waterway  carriers  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  bill  parsed  the  Senate  and  a  substitute  was  adopted  by  the 
House.  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  final  bill  will 
be  ^^Tltten  In  conference.  The  advocates  of  river  and  harbor  Im- 
provements and  those  who  maintain  that  the  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public are  entitled  to  the  Inherent  advantages  of  all  forms  of 
transportation  shculd  be  en  guard.  Waterways  as  well  as  railways 
arc  entitled  to  fair  treatment  In  the  transportation  bill. 

We  have  undertaken  to  solve  the  problem  of  railway  transporta- 
tion by  regulation,  but  regulation  alone  will  not  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  the  railways.  Increasing  rates  and  discriminatory  rates  will 
not  solve  the  problem  More  regulation  will  not  remove  the 
difficulties.  The  real  purpose  of  the  omnibus  transportation  bill 
Is  to  kill  the  waterways  and  thus  eliminate  competition  to  the 
railways.  I  voted  to  recommit  the  bill  because  I  did  not  think  It  was 
necessary  to  kill  the  waterways  In  order  to  cure  the  railways. 

While  it  w.-is  declared  to  be  the  policy  to  preserve  the  inherent 
advantages  cf  every  kind  of  transportation,  friends  of  water  trans- 
portation were  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  declaration  cf  policy. 
We  were  unable  to  defeat  the  bill,  but  we  were  able  to  secure  cer- 
tain clarifying  amendments.  An  amendment  was  adopted  In  the 
Hcuse  declaring  that  the  act  should  be  administered  and  enforced 
with  the  view  to  executing  the  declaration  of  policy.  The  so-called 
Miller  amendment  had  been  adopted  In  the  Senate.  It  was  left  cut 
of  the  House  bill.  Tills  amendment  was  Intended  to  preserve  the 
Inherent  advantages  of  water  transportation  The  Wadsworth 
amendment,  substantially  the  same  as  the  Miller  amendment,  was 
adopted  by  the  Hnu.se  An  amendment  was  adopted  to  provide  for 
the  elimination  of  rate  differentials.  As  rep>orted  to  the  House,  the 
Investigations  of  rate  differentials  were  to  cover  manufactured 
products  The  House  adopted  an  amendment  to  provide  that  the 
investigations  should  cover  not  only  manufactured  products  but 
raw  materials  and  agricultural  commodities  as  well. 

Water  carriers  and  their  supporters  must  continue  to  keep  In 
touch  with  the  transportation  bill  now  In  conference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  It  Is  essential  that  the  bill  drafted  In  con- 
ference be  carefully  studied  and  that  the  water  carriers  be  safe- 
guarded In  every  way  posslt)le  Ample  time  should  be  given  lor 
both  the  study  and  con-slderatlon  of  the  conference  report. 

The  rivers  and  ports  of  the  country  are  the  property  of  the  people 
cf  the  United  States.  They  should  be  preserved  and  kept  free  and 
open  to  all  of  the  people.  There  Is  no  occaslcn  for  their  regula- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  competition  among  railways. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  corruption  In  railway  construction  and 
In  railway  financing,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any  destructive 
competition  among  water  carriers  on  the  Inland  waterways.  There 
Is.  therefore,  no  necessity  for  regulation.  We  have  undertaken  to 
solve  too  many  problems  by  regiilatlon.  Such  regulation  should  not 
be  adopted  unless  Imperative. 

In  the  great  Interior  plains  and  valleys  of  the  United  States  the 
Inland  waterways  are  our  last  line  d  defense  In  the  contest  for 
reasonable  and  cheap  transportation.  U  the  water  carriers  are 
regulated.  It  means  that  the  rates  will  l>e  Increased  and  that  water 
trafflc  win  largely  disappear  The  advocates  of  the  control  of  Inland 
and  coasUl  waterways  may  well  remember  that  "the  voice  Is 
Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau." 

OBJECnVS  IN    1940 

A  flood-control  act  Is  the  objective  for  1940  Just  as  Increased 
appropriations  was  the  objective  In  1939.  The  House  Committee  on 
Flood  Control  announced  that  such  a  blU  would  be  introduced  and 
reported  during  the  1940  .session.  Reports  have  beeq  submitted  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  that  will  enable  additional  authorizations 
covering  all  of  the  great  drainage  basins  of  the  United  States  Au- 
thorl7atlons  are  not  self-executing  It  Is  for  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  see  that  appropriations  are  made  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  projects  already  authorized.  It  Is  for  the  advocates 
cf  flood  control  to  see  that  all  projects  are  sound  and  that  projects 
Icr  areas  In  distress  be  adopted  so  ttiat  flood  control  may  be  pro- 
vided for  all  parts  of  our  country. 

NEED   FOR   ADDITIONAL   AtrfHORIZATlONS 

Flood  damages  largely  exceed  the  costs  of  protection.  Works 
Fhould  be  prosecuted  at  a  reasonable  rate  in  order  to  prevent  dam- 
rges.  The  arts  of  1938,  1937,  1938.  and  1939  authorized  a  total  of 
♦693  000  000  lor  flcxjd  control  throughout  the  United  States,  exclu- 
sive of  the  lower  Mississippi  River.  Including  appropriations  as 
passed  by  the  Hou.se  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.4322,000,000  will  have 
been  appropriated  for  flood  control.  This  leaves  a  backlog  of 
approximately  $.371,000,000.  There  are  some  three  or  four  hundred 
flood-control  projects  in  the  country  that  need  funds.  The  present 
■•backlog,"  as  It  has  been  properly  termed.  Is  insufficient  to  provide 
for  the  needed  projects. 

Comprehensive  plans  for  large  river  feaslns  have  been  approved, 
and  additional  anthorlzations  for  the  execution  of  the  approved 
plans  must  be  made  so  that  the  plans  can  be  prosecuted  with  rea- 


sonable dispatch.  Tliey  can  be  executed  more  economically  If  au- 
thorizations are  sufficient  to  permit  more  progress  than  can  be 
made  under  present   autliorlzatlons. 

Many  Important  projects  cannot  be  constructed  without  addi- 
tional authorizations.  In  many  Instances  flood-control  projects 
must  be  constructed  consecutively.  One  portion  cannot  be  con- 
strxjcted  until  another  portion  has  been  finished.  Sufficient  author- 
izations are  necessary  before  the  first  step  can  be  taken 

Re.'-.ervolrs  require  long  periods  to  be  completed.  Authorizations 
should  be  made  In  advance.  Benefits  do  not  accrue  until  the  reser- 
voirs are  completed.  It  has  taken  6  years,  to  build  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservoir. 

Dams  for  electric  power  are  growing  faster  than  the  program  for 
the  generation  of  power.  Authorizations  of  reservoirs  for  multiple 
purpc^^s  are  In  order. 

Deva.stating  flocds  may  Jeopardize  national  defense  by  halting 
Industrial  production,  but  shutting  do^sm  p>ower  plants,  by  crippling 
railroads,  by  destroying  highways,  and  by  breaking  communications. 
Additional  authorizations  both  for  national  defense  and  the  general 
welfare  should  be  made.     A  flood-control  act  In  1940  Is  now  needed. 

Lump-.^um  appropriations  have  been  the  order  In  recent  years. 
Heretofore  reclamation  projects  had  to  be  authorized  and  approved 
by  Congress  before  appropriations  could  be  made.  I  have  always 
Insisted  that  the  Representatives  and  Senators  who  voted  to  levy 
taxes  for  public  expenditures  should  have  a  voice  In  the  selection 
and  approval  of  the  works  to  be  constructed.  Under  imnp-sum 
appropriations  no  such  approval  is  necessary. 

Under  existing  conditions  no  flood-control  projects  not  previously 
authorized  by  Congress  can  be  constructed.  Such  works  cannot  be 
undertaken  with  relief  or  emergency  funds  unless  authorized  by 
Congress.  Such  Is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  reclamation  projects. 
A  far-reaching  provision  and  a  change  In  policy  with  respect  to 
reclamation  projects  was  adopted  In  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939.  Public,  260,  Seventy-sixth  Congres.j,  first  session,  approved 
August  4,  1939.  Section  9  of  this  act  is  most  significant;  it  is  cer- 
tainly far-reaching.  It  provides  that  new  projects,  new  divisions 
of  a  project,  and  supplemental  works  on  existing  works  are  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  finds,  as  provided  In  section  9  of  said  act,  that  the  proposed 
construction  has  engineering  feasibility  and  If  the  purposes  are 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  proper,  then  the  new  project,  new 
division  of  a  project,  or  supplemental  works  on  a  project  shall  be 
authorized  and  may  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  allocations  equal  the  total 
estimated  cost,  then  the  project  may  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary 
Without  congressional  action. 

Three  steps  are  necessary  In  the  construction  of  flood  control  and 
river  and  harbor  projects:  A  report  by  the  Chief  oJ. EUigineers  must 
be  submitted;  congressional  authorization  must  be  made:  appropria- 
tions are  then  in  order,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to 
reclamation  projects,  or  to  the  flood-control  benefits  in  reclamation 
projects.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  is  final.  If  new  reclama- 
tion projects  can  be  constructed  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, the  same  consideration  should  be  given  to  flood  control  and 
river  and  harbor  projects,  or  additional  authorizations  should  be 
made  for  projects  that  are  Imperatively  needed. 

ELECTRIC   POWER 

Water  is  essential  to  the  life  of  people  and  to  the  life  of  the 
Nation.  It  Is  probably  the  most  valuable  of  natural  resources;  It 
should  not  be  polluted  and  It  should  not  be  wasted.  It  should  be 
made  to  serve  and  not  to  destroy. 

Electric  power  Is  generated  by  steam  or  by  water.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  electric  power — flrm  and  secondary.  Firm  power  Is  always 
available  and  finds  a  ready  market.  Secondary  power  is  not  avail- 
able all  of  the  time  and  the  market  is  not  so  ready.  It  depends 
upon  rainfall  and  rtm-off. 

Reservoirs  may  be  built  for  flood  control,  for  navigation,  for  the 
generation  of  power,  for  conservation,  and  for  other  purposes 
They  may  be  operated  primarily  for  one  purpose  or  for  several  pur- 
poses. It  is  practical  to  build  reservolrp  with  sufficient  capacity  to 
store  dangerous  flood  waters  and  with  adequate  capacity  to  store 
water  for  power  or  for  other  purposes.  Reservoirs  are  made  for 
single  or  for  dual  purposes.  If  operated  for  several  purposes,  they 
are  called  multiple  reservoirs. 

A  single-purpose  reservoir  may  produce  some  power,  but  the 
power  may  be  all  secondary.  Such  power  Is  wortlx  using.  Dual 
or  multiple-use  reservoirs  may  produce  both^firtn  and  secondary 
power.  There  should  be  a  restudy  of  the  value  of  secondary  power. 
It  te  usually  considered  to  have  only  the  value  of  the  coal  that 
could  be  saved  by  an  existing  steam  plant,  but  coal  is  Just  one 
element  There  must  be  boilers,  lubricants,  replacements,  labor, 
etc  While  secondary  power  has  been  undervalued  in  many  cases, 
those  who  are  wise  know  Its  real  value.  On  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
Rivers  private  power  companies  have  built  plants  at  navigation 
dams  to  use  the  secondary  power  available  at  these  dams.  They 
pay  the  United  States  about  $200,000  a  year  for  the  privilege  of 
generating  secondary  power.  If  secondary  power  plants  are  not 
economical  why  do  the  power  companies  operate  these  plants  and 
pav  for  the  privilege  of  operating  them?  There  Is  another  plant  at 
I  Louisville  Ky.  If  plants  capable  of  producing  secondary  power 
can  be  made  to  pay,  and  do  pay  private  power  companies,  multiple 
reservoirs  are  economically  juetlfled. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  an  Important  function;  it  is 
one  of  the  biggest  Jobs  In  the  Government.  The  people  are  no 
longer  wlUlng  that  the  natural  resoiuces  be  licensed  to  private  cor- 
porations   for    long    terms    without    supervision    or    regulation    for 
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the  protection  of  the  public.  Such  retrulatlons.  however,  should  not 
be  doBti-uciive  Prlvmte  corporations  often  Invite  destructive  regu- 
lation bv  refuslHK  to  coopcrat* 

In  my  view  ih«  Federal  Power  Commlsslcn  would  make  a  great 
ooDtribut;on  In  solving  the  uae  and  marketing  problem  of  electric 
power  It  is  not  neceasary  fcr  the  Federal  Power  Commlsslcn  to 
•ngage  in  construction,  but  the  marketing  of  power  produced  at 
danu  that  can  and  will  be  constructed  for  flocd  control  to  protect 
live*  and  property  Is  becominj?  an  Increasingly  Important  public 
qucstton  The  Federal  Power  CommlsEion  should  not  cnly  be  elven 
power  and  authority  to  license,  but  It  should  be  Ui  position  to  know 
the  marketing  problem  and  submit  sound  advice  to  Congress  tor 
the  marketing  of  electric  power. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  economic  power  that  Is 
developed  from  their  natural  resources.  Water  power  Is  not  only 
valuable  in  itself  but  It  contributes  to  needed  publ.c  improvements 
that  otherwise  might  not  t>e  built  for  flocd  control,  navigation,  and 
Irrigation. 

RestTvolrs  for  the  control  of  floods  are  found  In  all  countries  but 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  multiple  reser- 
voirs will  more  and  more  obtain  In  the  United  States 

Many  of  the  most  potential  multiple  uses  are  beyond  private 
Onancing.  Flood  control,  irrigation,  and  navigaiion  projects,  in- 
cJud  ng  power  development,  are  unsuitable  for  private  entorprifee. 
The»«e  works  must  be  constructed  by  the  Government.  The  public 
Is  befrinning  to  realize  the  great  value  of  the  mtiltlple-use  reservoirs 
and  clams  and  they  are  being  demanded  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  Southeastern  States  where  a  new  industrial  empire  is  coming 
Into  being,  there  are  widespread  demands  for  power  that  can  be 
develope<l  on  the  Savannah,  the  Santee.  and  Etowah  Rivers  The 
power  possibilliies  along  the  White  River  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
are  really  remarkable,  and  demands  for  power  not  only  exist  but 
will  Increase  a.H  the  power  is  developed.  It  will  take  many  years  to 
construrt  reservoirs.  By  the  time  the  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted all  of  the  power  that  can  be  developed  will  be  needed.  Tbe 
be<nffuitiple-use  projects  should  be  authorized  now  so  that  they 
can  be  prosecuted  in  an  orderly  manner  to  meet  urgent  needs  for 
flo».xi  control,  irrigation,  and  navigation,  and  to  satisfy  the  growing 
detnandti  for  power. 

'tkk  corps  or  ENcirrmis 

As  we  Icolt  ftbe-d  !n  flood  ccntrol  we  are  grateful  for  the  services 
and  the  leaierthlp  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  They  have  not  only 
rendered  capable  and  eCBclent  ser^•1re  but  they  have  pioneered:  they 
have  originated.  It  was  James  B.  Eads  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commlsslcn  who  originated  and  btillt  the  Jetties  at  the  mouth  of 
the  M;s::ls£lppl  River.  It  was  Gen.  Gecrge  W  Goethals  who  con- 
Btructetl  the  Punnmi  Canal  The  Corps  of  Engineers  are  honest: 
they  arc  coura^'bous;  they  have  dared  where  others  have  faltered; 
they  have  adventured  They  are  graduates  of  West  Point,  but  they 
are  postgraduates  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Europe.  They  have  conrtnicted  laboratories:  they  have  ex- 
perimented Their  experiments  and  their  laborHtcrles  are  not  to 
manufacture  bombs  and  implements  to  destroy  life,  but  their  experl- 
n^.ents  and  their  labcratcrles  are  devoted  to  the  protection  of  human 
lives 

They  are  scientists;  they  study  waters,  rivers,  hills,  and  mountains: 
but  they  arc  constructive  scientist*.  They  originate  and  they  plan 
for  prcgrcss  and  fcr  protection 

E:;::Klneers  and  scientists  can  be  saviors  or  destroyers  of  humanity. 
Tliey  can  make  or  they  can  mar  the  human  race  They  can  Improve 
to  kill  or  they  can  Improve  to  live.  They  are  capable  of  inventing 
th?  most  destructive  gas«s  and  bombs  cr  they  are  capable  of  provid- 
ing for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  mankind  The  Ccrps  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  are  utilizing  their  talents  and 
tiieir  science  to  biUld  and  not  to  destroy. 

Science  and  invention  can  provide  Jobs,  relieve  unemployment, 
construct  highways,  and  build  reservoirs,  or  they  can  construct 
tanks,  cannons,  and  battleships.  While  acme  few  may  criticize. 
the  members  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  are  glad  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Corps  of  Bnglneers  of  the  United  States  Army 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  St.  Pauls  in  London,  has 
no  inonuinent  or  sculpture  to  mark  his  fiune  or  to  commemorate  his 
triumph  in  the  building  cf  that  marvelous  cathedral.  On  a  simple 
Blab  m  one  of  the  panels  Is  inscribed  the  legend:  *Tf  you  seek  Ms 
monument.  look  about  you." 

If  you  aeek  the  monument  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  look  about 
you.  In  this  broad  land  of  ours,  from  the  lakes  to  the  Oulf.  and 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  There  Is  the  Tygart  Reservoir,  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservoir,  the  Muskingum  reeervoirs,  and  the  Bonneville  Dam;  there 
are  the  navigation  locks  and  dams  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers:  there  are  the  levees  and  floodwalla  In  all  of  the  great  regions 
cl  cur  country  Their  works  are  '.he  monuments  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Robert  E.  Lee.  great  a«  a  general,  but  greater  as  a  man,  wao  a 
district  engineer  located  at  St.  Louis.  In  charge  of  river  and  harbor 
works  along  the  Mississippi  River.  He  typifies  the  spirit  cf  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

AMEklCA  AND  PSACS 

More  than  ever,  as  war  rages  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  United 
States  Is  the  hope  of  the  world  America  was  hidden  away  until 
1493.  Who  can  say  that  the  United  States  has  not  come  into  the 
family  of  nations  for  just  such  a  time  as  this? 

All  nations  and  all  creeds  have  sought  America  In  search  of 
liberty  and  of  freedom.  The  peoples  of  European  countries  have 
been  welded  Into  the  greatest  nation  in  human  history  in  America. 
Ours  la  the  flxst  lutematlonal  nation.     Our  country  is  a  practical 


dcmonstraf.on  that  clashing  creeds  and  warring  peoples  can  be 
welded  Into  a  single  nation.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, and  freedom  of  the  press  are  the  achievements  of  the  greatest 
and  mightiest  of  all  republics.  Poets  through  the  centuries  have 
dreamed  of  a  united  mankind.  Their  dreams  are  being  realized  ui 
the  United  States  today. 

Ours  is  a  cosmopolitan  people.  There  are  the  English  wUb  the 
love  for  freedom,  there  are  the  Scotch  with  the  love  for  adventure;. 
there  are  tiie  Irish  with  the  love  for  romance;  there  are  the  French 
with  the  love  for  beauty;  there  are  Germans  with  the  love  for 
science;  there  are  the  Italians  with  the  love  for  music.  All  creeds 
and  all  peoples  have  been  poured  Into  the  crucible  cf  the  United 
States  to  be  transformed  into  the  gold  of  a  new  civilization 

As  we  travel  on  cur  wny  and  always  tcw2ird  the  light,  clouds  now 
and  then  appear  We  are  reminded  that  civilization,  like  the  sun, 
has  its  nights  and  its  dafs.  It  has  Its  plenitudes  and  its  eclipres; 
it  Is  now  high  and  noble  and  then  dark  and  gloomy.  Sometimes  it 
seems  to  cii}.appear  but  in  the  march  of  the  centuries  civillzatloa 
always  returns. 

America  must  remain  at  peace;  America  must  escape  the  devasta- 
tion of  raging  wars  The  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  salvage 
civilization  following  the  wars  cf  Europe  and  A^ia 

Progress  hates  war  We  stand  for  peace  and  for  progress.  Dic- 
tators now.  as  heretofore,  may  strut  and  murder  but  they  have 
always  left  their  countries  poorer  and  smaller  Alexander,  at  33. 
dead  after  a  drunken  debauch,  had  conquered  the  world  and  s  ghed 
for  more  worlds  to  conquer  Hannibal  committed  ruiclde  as  hp  -A-as 
cruelly  and  ruthlessly  p'orsued  by  his  enemies.  Caesar  was  as- 
sassinated at  the  very  climax  of  hts  greatest  triumph,  and  dlcTators 
from  his  day  to  curs  have  met  a  similar  fate  Napoleon,  conq-icred 
and  imprlscncd,  dlod  on  the  obscure  Island  of  St  Helena.  Thesr  are 
probably  the  four  greatest  generals  of  human  history.  Net  one  of 
them  brought  happiness  to  himself  or  to  his  people.  Not  one  of 
them  made  a  single  permanent  contribution  to  the  progress  or 
happiness  of  the  world. 

We  look  ahead  In  flood  control  feeling  that  we  are  building  for 
the  protection  of  the  human  race  and  that  the  engineering  struc- 
ttircs  will  remain  long  after  the  names  of  warriors  are  forgotten. 
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Reclamation  in  the  Arid  and  Semiarid  Lands  of  the 

West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14, 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  COMPTON  I  WHITE.  OP  IDAHO.  CHAIRM.\N 
OP  THE  IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION  COMMITTEE.  HOUSB 
OF  REPRESENTAn\'^S.  BFFORE  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS   CONOREiiS,    WASHINQTON,   D.   C,    BIARCU    14.    1940 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  addrpsa 
delivered  by  me  today  before  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress: 

Mr   Chairman  and  members  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbor» 

Congress.  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  again  Join  with  you  in 
discussing  plans  for  the  utilization  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  country  As  a  representative  from  an  area  in  which  are  located 
large  Federal  irrigation  and  power  projects.  I  am  happy  that  I  can 
j    say  to  you.  that  the  West  has  always  given  Its  unstinted  support 

to  national  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood-control  programs. 
I        The  Pacific  Northwest   is  already   beginning   to  receive   material 
I    benefits  from  the  construction  of  the  great  Columbia  River  proj- 
I    ects.    in    the    form    of    retluced    rates   for    electric    energy,    reduced 
[    transportation    costs    for    market-txjund    wheat    and    timber,    and 
freight  charges  en  Incoming  supplies  such  as  petroleum  pr<jduct4 
!    required  for  operation  of  our  farm  machinery  and  factories. 
!        The  recent  contracts  for  Bonneville   power  with   the  Aluminum 
I    Co.    of    America    and    the    Sierra    Iron    Co..    are    but    the    begin- 
ning of  a  large  IndTistrlal  development.     This  will  provide  for  the 
I    employment  of  thousands  now  on   relief   and   permit   families  to 
j   return  to  the  American  standard  of  living  ar.d  a  better  return  to 
the  hard -pressed  farmer  for  his  produce  because  of  a  closer  market 
and  savings  in  transportation  costs  on  account  of  a  shorter  haul 
and  because  of  newly  provided  water  transportation  facilities. 

The  developments  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  are  only  a 
smatt  percent  of  the  potential  power  supply  that  can  be  made 
available  at  reasonable  construction  costs  at  other  sites  on  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  The  Northwest  Is  the  great  power 
storehouse  of  the  United  States.  Along  with  the  development  of 
power  at  low  cost  and  the  locating  of  factories  to  use  the  products 
of  our  forests  and  mines,  there  will  be  provided  as  needed,  new 
farming  areas.     It  is  in  connection  with   the  carrying  forward   to 


completion  of  a  very   greatly  needed  program  for   irrigation   and 
reclamation  that  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes. 

ARID   AND  SEMIARID  LAKDS  OF  THE   WEST 

One-third  of  the  area  of  continental  United  States  lies  west  of 
the  one  hundredth  meridian.  Seven  hundred  and  forty  million 
acres  of  arid  and  semiarid  land,  mcluding  practically  all  of  the  11 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  as  well  as  large  sections  of  the 
6  Great  Plains  States. 

To  date  only  about  20.000.000  acres  of  this  total  has  been  provided 
With  irrigation.  Of  the  remainder  more  than  300.000,000  acres  ts 
devoted  entirely  to  grazing,  and  the  balance  is  largely  forests,  na- 
tional parks,  mineral  lands,  etc. 

NECESSITY    FOR    nUUCATION 

The  development  o'j  Irrigation  has  beer,  one  of  necessity  to  meet 
the  requlrem-nts  of  the  area  for  a  supply  of  vegetables  and  dairy 
products  for  the  cities  and  towns  along  the  railroads  and  waterways, 
and  the  supplying  of  winter  feed  for  the  livestock  from  the  vast 
expanse  of  rani;e  land. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  total  acreage  of  Federal  reclamation 
projects  IS  devoted  to  the  production  of  forage  crops  for  the  live- 
stock industry  to  which  40  percent  of  the  area  of  the  West  is 
devoted  The  bulk  of  the  production  from  the  remaining  acreage 
is  consumed  ;n  the  project  areas,  where  the  population  of  cltlee  and 
villages  Is  three  times  that  of  the  farms,  or  elsewhere  In  the  West. 
Sugar  beets  is  an  important  crop  on  Irrigated  land,  but  since  70 
percent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  continental  United  States  Is 
produced  off-shore,  there  is  no  competition  here  with  produce  from 
farms  of  other  sections 

The  fact  Is.  reclamation  complements  the  farm  production  of 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Its  produce  Is  shipped  eastward  only 
when  the  farms  near  the  great  constiming  centers  are  not  in 
production 

As  examples  of  the  lack  of  competition  with  agriculture  else- 
where, let  me  advise:  Of  cotton,  only  2  percent  is  produced  on 
Federal  irrijjatlon  projects;  of  wheat,  only  six-tenths  of  1  percent; 
of  corn,  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

On  the  other  hand  the  West  consumes,  in  the  form  of  manu- 
factured goods,  cereals,  and  stock  feeds  from  the  East.  Midwest,  and 
South,  many  times  the  quantity  of  so-called  siuplus  crops  produced 
en  irrigated  lands. 

Let  me  ask  what  the  Midwest  would  do  with  Its  great  quantities 
of  corn  and  other  grains  were  it  not  possible  to  secure  for  its 
feeder  pens  trainloads  of  livestock  from  the  western  ranges?  Can 
the  automcbile  industry  find  a  new  market  somewhere  else  for 
the  quarter  billion  dollars"  worth  of  automotive  products  the  West 
purchases  each  year?  In  these  days  when  the  South  Is  finding 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  its  cotton,  the  West  offers  an  ever-ex- 
panding market,  for  it  consumes  four  times  as  much  cotton  as 
the  few  Irrigated  acres  of  the  Southwest  produces. 

The  annual  Increase  In  the  demand  for  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  Midwest.  East,  and  South  and  for  agricultural  products 
not  grown  under  irrigation  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  Federal 
investment  In  reclamation  construction.  The  population  of  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  States  has  more  than  trebled  since  the  Fed- 
eral reclamatiun  policy  was  established  In  1902.  And  this  market 
is  provided  by  projects  built  with  provision  for  repajTnent  to  the 
United  States  of  its  original   mvestment. 

I  may  point  out  that  of  approximately  $200,000,000  invested  in 
Federal  reclamation  projects  in  operation  where  repayments  have 
begun,  more  than  30  percent  of  the  costs  have  been  repaid.  In 
other  words,  the  water  us<^rs  and  power  consumers  have  returned 
more  than  *62.000.000  to  the  Treaaury  of  the  United  States. 

Continuation  and  expansion  of  the  Federal  reclamation  program 
Is  needed  not  only  in  those  sections  of  the  15  Western  States  in 
which  projects  are  now  operating,  but  the  policy  of  water  con- 
eervatlon  must  be  extended  speedily  to  the  entire  Great  Plains 
area.  Extending  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
recurring  drcuRhts  and  agricultural  maladjixstments  have  driven 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  families  from  their  homes. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  moet  recent  survey  by  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Great  Plains  region  is  not 
very  encouraging  for  1940  crops.  While  the  winter  rains  in  sev- 
eral States  have  approximated  the  normal  precipitation,  the  mois- 
ture has  not  been  sufficient  to  replenish  the  sadly  depleted  sub- 
soil. In  North  and  South  Dakota,  the  winter  rains  were  only  67 
and  65  percent,  respectively,  of  normal. 

rEOERAL  RELICF  REQCHRED 

The  dt.<!tress  brought  on  by  drought  conditions  has  been  reflected 
In  the  Federal  aid  required  in  the  Great  Plains  In  many  counties 
seriously  affected  the  relief  requirements  were  three  times  those  in 
humid   areas 

In  less  than  5  years  75.000  Great  Plains  families  migrated  to  the 
States  of  Idaho.  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  and  In  the 
last  decade  it  has  been  estimated  that  twice  that  number  from 
the  drought  regions  have  sought  opportunities  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves on  a  few  acres  of  Irrigated  land.  It  is  unfortunate.  Indeed, 
that  great  reclamation  projects  now  vmder  construction  have  not 
been  advanced  to  the  point  where  they  could  provide  for  at  least 
a  part  of  these  families.  While  the  Great  Plains  migrations  west- 
ward have  emphasized  the  land  problem  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  new  arrivals  from  other  sections  since 
1830  in  an  equal  volume  have  complicated  the  situation. 


I  say  It  Is  unfortunate,  but  that  Is  a  mild  expression.  It  has 
been  an  expensive  proposition  from  every  angle.  The  droughts 
find  the  utter  lack  of  water -conservation  faculties  in  the  Great 
Plains  area  which  have  uprooted  scores  of  thousands  of  farm 
families  and  driven  them  westward,  have  increased  the  financial 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  State  and  local  resources  of  the 
far  Western  States. 
I  In  the  last  7  years.  In  the  17  arid  and  semiarid  States  of  the 
I  West  and  Great  Plains,  the  Federal  Government  alone  has  expended 
I  on  relief  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars.  Compare 
this  with  the  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  expended  in  116  years  for  new  work  on  rivers  and  harbors 
and  fiood  ccntrol  in  the  entire  country.  While  not  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  relief  In  these  17  States  can  be  attributed  to 
the  drought  and  the  migration  of  Great  Plains  families  westward, 
a  large  part  of  the  outlays  can  be  traced  directly  to  conditions 
beyond  the  control  of  the  migrants. 

The  spectacle  of  more  than  a  htmdred  thousand  homeless  farm 
families,  augmented  daily  by  new  arrivals  from  the  Great  Plains, 
wandering  up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast  and  In  adjacent  States, 
demands  that  we  consider  a  plan  for  providing  new  opp>ort\inlties 
and  homes  for  these  wanderers.  While  the  peak  of  the  westward 
movement  appeared  to  have  been  reached  In  1937.  the  1939  migra- 
tions approximated  those  of  1938  and  with  no  permanent  improve- 
ment In  the  Dust  Bowl  In  sight,  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
number  of  persons  demanding  irrigated  laud  will  continue  to 
increase. 

SUGGESTED    PROCiLAM 

To  remedy  this  critical  situation  a  twofold  program  has  been 
propo.sed : 

First,  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  Is  required  for 
water  conservation  and  utilization  in  the  Great  Plains  area  that 
will  serve  to  anchor  families  In  that  section  and  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  further  migrations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  propo-scd  a  5-ycar  program  to  this  end.  It  would  require 
$5,000,000  annually  of  reimbursable  funds  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  from  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000  in  relief  labor. 

Tlie  Congress  in  1939  made  a  start  In  this  direction  when  It  en- 
acted the  Whf^ler-Case  bill,  designed  to  provide  for  water  conser- 
vation in  the  Great  Plains  An  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  waa 
made  the  same  year,  but  the  Budget  Bureau  has  not  yet  sent 
up  a  recommendation  for  funds  for  this  purpose  for  1941.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  $5,000,000,  although  supplemented  by  relief 
latKjr.  was  adequate  only  for  a  start  toward  conserving  the  meager 
water  resources  of  the  region  that  embraces  substantial  parts  of 
10  States. 

Second,  adequate  funds  to  expedite  completion  of  Federal  recla- 
mation projects  under  construction  so  that  water  resources  now 
being  dissipated  may  be  conserved  and  utilized  to  provide  for  the 
more  than  100,000  homeless  farm  families  now  drifting  through 
the  West.  For  the  completion  of  projects  authorized  and  under 
way,  approximately  $500,000,000  will  be  required.  I  am  proposing 
that  the  Congress  make  available  appropriations  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000,000  annually  for  5  or  6  years  to  expedite  construction. 
When  we  compare  this  need  for  permanent  Improvements  that 
will  take  thou:>ands  and  thousands  of  families  oflf  the  relief  rolls 
with  the  Federal  expenditures  for  relief  of  more  than  $300,000,000 
annually  for  7  years  in  17  Statea.  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 

And  bear  in  mind  that  these  reclamation  appropriations  are  100 
percent  repayable.  Also,  you  gentlemen  who  fear  that  more  land 
will  be  brought  Into  cultivation  than  is  required  should  remember 
that  in  practically  every  Western  State  part  of  Federal  reclamation 
funds  are  directed  toward  euppieuientlng  existing  water  suppUea 
for  established  agricultural  areas. 

Let  me  also  remind  you  that  a  large  part  of  construction  costs 
of  these  projects  are  expended  for  materials  m  the  Midwest,  South, 
and  East. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  it  Is  possible  or  even  advisable  to  place 
all  of  the  homeless  farm  families  now  in  the  West  on  irrigated 
land.  But  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  towns  and  cities  that  grow 
in  the  wake  of  Federal  reclamation  projects  employment  will  be 
found  for  two  or  three  times  the  number  of  wage  earners  on  the 
farms. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  economy,  but  1  want  to  say  there  la 
more  than  one  kind  of  economy,  and  1  am  In  favor  of  all  kinds.  I 
insist  it  is  true  economy  to  effect  conservation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  this  country  and  provide  for  their  utilization  in  the 
arid  and  semiarid  areas,  where  a  modern  civilization  has  been 
carved  out  of  the  desert.  Especially  Is  this  true  when  we  are  pro- 
viding homes  where  families  can  become  self-supporting  and  repay 
the  funds  advanced  by  the  Government. 

Contrast  this  con.structlve.  economical  procedure  with  the  re- 
sults where  we  have  expended  billions  for  relief  without  accom- 
plishing anything  of  a  permanent  nature  or  provided  for  the  repay- 
ment of  a  single  dime.  As  a  result  of  conditions  in  which  we  found 
the  country  In  1933.  a  relief  program  was  necessary,  and  I  am  not 
criticizing  what  has  been  done  In  this  direction. 

We  now  have  a  program  looking  to  permanent  rehabilitation  of 
large  areas  of  the  western  third  of  the  Nation,  of  providing  irri- 
gated land  for  homeless  families,  of  reducing  relief  rolls,  and  con- 
serving and  utilizing  the  water  resources  of  the  country.  It  is 
vitally  Important  that  we  Implement  this  program  with  suf- 
ficient funds  to  speed  completion  of  projects  under  construction 
^tnrt  advance  conservation  on  the  Great  Plains. 


4  j«r , 
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Absentee  and  Remote  Ownership  of  Local  Business 
Bad  for, Entire  Country 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14. 1940 
mzsioENT  or  vhttkd  statxs  on  absknttx  ownehship 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  visited  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  and  in  his  speech  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1937.  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  he  stated: 

The  concentration  of  ownership  and  control  of  Industry  Is  fatal 
to  thp  operation  of  competitive  economy.  Concentration  destroys 
the  sources  and  poeslbUltles  of  competition,  and  the  antltniat 
atatutes  attempt  to  check  It;  but  the  coiirta,  blind  to  this  purpose, 
havo  sa'd  "sire  Is  no  offense." 

Ctincentration  of  corporate  ownership  of  wealth,  chiefly  means 
of  production,  has  proceeded  to  a  surprising  degree.  In  1932.  ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  the  Bxireau  of  Internal  Revenue.  53  per- 
cent of  all  corporate-owned  assets  in  this  covmtry  was  held  by  618 
corporations,  which  constitutes  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  number  of  corporations  reporting.  Five  percent  of  the  corpo- 
rations owned  8.^  percent  of  all  the  corporate-owned  wealth  In  1932. 
More  than  50  percent  of  all  the  net  Income  enjoyed  by  corporations 
m  1933  went  to  232  corporations,  while  of  the  country's  manufac- 
turing corporations  12  percent  of  the  total  numtier  accounted  for 
63  percent  of  the  aggregate  net  profits.  In  1934  the  only  group  of 
corporations  to  c»m  an  aggrei^ate  net  profit  was  the  RToup  who've 
assets  exceeded  $50,000,000.  Thus,  the  process  of  concentration  was 
continuing. 

There  was  likewise  a  high  degree  of  concentration  in  the  owner- 
ship of  thef e  corporations:  1B20  was  a  banner  year  for  stock  owner- 
ship and  I'l  that  year  the  3  28  percent  of  the  population  who  filed 
Individual  Income-tax  returns  accounted  for  the  receipt  of  more 
than  83  percent  of  all  dividends  paid  to  Individuals.  And  78  per- 
cent of  thoM  dividends  reported  were  received  by  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  our  population. 

In  1933  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  statistics  show  that  there 
were  only  1,747.740  taxable  Individual  Incomes  In  the  United  States 
and  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  property  reported  as  passing  by 
death  was  found  in  less  than  4  percent  of  the  estates.  Tou  are  all 
familiar  with  the  Brookings  Institution's  studies  in  1929.  which  re- 
ports that  about  6.000.000  families,  or  21  percent  of  all  families,  had 
tamlly  Income*  of  less  than  $1,000  annually,  and  that  36.000  fami- 
lies in  the  high-Income  brackets  received  as  much  of  our  national 
income  tn  that  year  as  11.000.000  families  with  the  lowest  incomes. 

Kven  these  statistics  do  not  properly  measure  the  degree  of  con- 
centration of  control  of  indvistry  for  by  holdiiig  companies  and 
InterlocUng  directorates  many  corporations  may  be  under  a  single 
control  and  there  Is  no  discernible  limit  to  the  centralizing  tendency. 

This  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  local  ownership  and 
against  absentee  ownership  or  control  of  any  business  that 
can  be  conducted  by  local  people. 

I  hope  DO  one  will  overlook  what  the  President  said  in  the 
preceding  statement  relative  to  the  local  merchant,  local 
manufactiu'er,  local  banker,  and  local  utility  man. 

Notice  the  Indictment  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  against  the  chain  store.  The  logical  and  reason- 
able argument  that  he  has  presented  against  absentee  owner- 
ship cannot  be  answered  by  representatives  of  the  interstate 
chains. 

nUCSTDrNT  COKMKMTS  ON  BAD  KTTXCTS  OF  CTLMlt  STOKES 

In  addition  to  this  statement  by  our  President  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  he  also  stated: 

This  concentration  of  business  accounts  In  large  part  for  the 
lost  Infiuence  of  big  business,  and  Its  press,  and  lU  legal  lackeys, 
and  its  business  organlzaUons.  in  legislative  and  election  strug- 
gles. Forty  years  ago  big  business  bad  as  Its  ally  In  every  town 
and  settlement  the  local  merchant,  local  manufacturer,  local 
banker,  and  local  utility  man.  Each  was  a  leading  citizen,  on 
whom  many  depended  for  Infonnatlcn  and  leadership  as  well  as 
fur  credit  and  jobs  This  type  of  man  has  largely  gone.  Why  h« 
tuu  gous  makes  little  difference. 

In  the  place  of  thto  strong  and  leading  ln<llvldual  U  a  managing 
clerk  at  the  chain  store  who  cannot  make  a  credit  sale,  and  a  local 
•upcrltitcndent  (or  the  factory.  The  local  bank  Is  dosed  and  no- 
body wbo  has  more  authority  than  a  bUl  collector  represents  the 
tttiUty  in  OMist  eommunitiee.  Big  business  has  fotmd  It  to  ite 
Mtage  to  rotate  even  those  men  so  that  no  one  of  them  Is 
tn  the  community  long  enough  to  get  hU  roots  established  or 
wmlXf  t^pTMne  a  part  of  tlic  life  about  him,  tu  t>ccomc  a  prep- 
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erty  owner,  or  to  be  regarded  as  a  fellow  citizen  by  thoee  among 
whom  he  dwells  as  a  representative  of  an  absentee  control. 

Thus,  big  business  has  destroyed  Its  own  defense.  It  has  de- 
voured its  own  young.  The  small -business  man  who  used  to  l>e 
our  most  ardent  capitalist  and  the  most  uncompromising  of  con- 
servatives has  been  cnished,  or  merged,  or  consolidated,  or  other- 
wise retired.  This  has  brought  about  a  subtle  change  not  only  in 
economic  life,  but  In  social  and  political  life  as  well.  There  are 
values  in  local  independence  and  responsibility  which  are  being 
sacrificed  to  t)alance-shect  values. 

The  process  seems  not  to  he  discernible  to,  or  appreciated  by  the 
people  who  dominate  the  large  Industries  in  our  great  cities.  It  is 
plaUrty  discernible  to  those  who  live  In  smaller  cities  and  see  the 
life  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

rXDEaAL    TRADE   COMMISSION    SAYS    TAX    LAW    WAT    TO    REACH    INTKRSTAT* 

CHAIN    bTOR£S 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  response  to  congres- 
sional inquiry,  made  a  report  on  its  chain-store  investigation, 
!   December  14.  1934.     In  this  report,  which  is  Senate  E)ocu- 
ment  No.  4.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  flrst  session,  pat,e  91, 
it  is  stated: 

If .  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Federal  Oovemnnent  wishes  to  check 
the  growth  of  chain-store  merchandising  en  the  theory  that  ulti- 
mate injury  to  the  public  interest  outweighs  any  tomporary  bene- 
fits, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  course  marked  out  by  recent 
State  legislation  su>;gesis  a  possible  solution,  provided  no  consti- 
tutional barrier  wern  successfully  interposed.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  conceivably  impose  a  graduated  tax  on  chain 
stores  similar  to  those  Imposed  by  the  States  and  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

JUSnCXS    RBAVDEIS    AND    CARDOZO    POTNT    OtTT    REMEDT 

While  a  graduated  Federal  tax  on  chain  stores  might  bo  made 
to  produce  substantial  revenue,  it  is  well  to  bear  In  mind  the 
words  of  Justice  Brandels  In  the  Florida  chain -store  tax  case 
(Liggett  Co.  et  al.  v.  J.  .W    Lee.  Comptroller,  288  U.  S.  517)  : 

"The  chain  store  is  treated  as  a  thing  menacing  the  public  wel- 
fare The  aim  of  the  statute,  at  the  lowest,  is  to  preserve  the  com- 
petition of  the  independent  stores  with  the  chain  stores;  at  the 
highest  its  aim  is  to  eliminate  altogether  the  corporate  chain 
store  from  retail  distribution." 

And  as  Justice  Cardo-^o  said  In  the  same  case: 

"The  symtcm  (of  bpcclal  chain-store  taxation)  has  had  Its  origin 
In  the  belief  that  the  social  utility  or  Inutility  of  one  proup  is 
leas  or  greater  than  that  of  others,  and  that  the  choice  of  others 
to  be  taxed  should  be  adjusted  to  social  gains  and  losses  Courts 
would  be  lacking  In  candor  If  they  were  not  to  concede  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  motive  behind  this  chain-store  legislation  " 

As  pointed  out  In  the  discussion  of  State  laws  on  the  subject, 
Jud'clal  afBrmance  of  the  principal  of  the  graduated  tax  opens  the 
way  theoretically  to  an  enlargement  of  the  tax  until  It  attains  the 
social  ends  which  tinderlte  such  legislation.  It  may  be  doubted 
that  any  of  the  State  laws  on  the  subject  has  done  more  than 
reduce  somewhat  the  competitive  advantages  of  chains  over  Inde- 
pendents Such  a  tax  may  fall  In  Its  minimum  social  purpose 
until  It  Is  so  graduated  as  to  entirely  offset  those  advantatjes.  and 
as  Justice  Brandels  said.  "At  the  highest.  i*s  aim  Is  to  eliminate 
altogether  the  corporate  chain  store  from  retail  dlstrlbuticn." 

IMTKaSTATS     CH.MNS     fAIB-WlATHER     FRIENDS     OF     LOCAL     COMMUNITIES 

Foreign-owned  chain  stores  take  away  local  privileges  and 
opportxmities  that  formerly  enabled  local  citizens  to  assume 
local  relief,  assistance,  and  responsibility.  They  never  fail 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  farm  products.  They  are  leeches 
who  move  in  after  a  town  is  well  established  as  a  lively  busi- 
ness community,  and  the  first  to  leave  when  a  town  is  over- 
taken by  drought,  cyclone,  epidemic,  or  other  unforeseen 
disaster.  They  charge  different  prices  in  different  cities  in 
the  same  State,  and  even  in  the  same  city,  according  to  the 
competition  from  the  independent  merchant  across  the  street, 
who  is  marked  as  the  next  victim. 

ETES    or    CONSPIRATORS    ON    EVERT    COUNTT    IN    THE    UNTm)    STATES 

There  are  3.070  counties  In  these  United  States.  In  every 
county  there  is  one  good  town — usually  the  county  seat — 
that  has  concrete  highways  leading  to  it  from  every  section  of 
the  county.  A  few  so-called  wise  men  in  the  East  have  con- 
spired to  get  control  of  retail  distribution  in  this  country. 
They  know  that  if  they  can  get  control  of  the  retail  business 
In  these  3.070  coimty-seat  towns  that  they  can  control  the 
retail  business  of  this  Nation.  They  know,  too,  that  when 
they  get  this  control  that  they  can  dictate  to  the  people 
from  whom  they  buy  the  price  that  they  must  accept;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  will  dictate  to  the  consumers  the  price  that 
they  must  pay.  The  interstate  chain-store  system  should  be 
flopped.  It  U  absolutely  destroying  local  community  life  in 
our  Nation.    It  is  respoaiibie  for  unemployment  and  relief. 


We  did  not  have  a  Federal  relief  problem  until  the  local  com- 
munities were  weakened  by  interstate  chain  stores  siphoning 
the  net  profits  into  the  hands  of  their- absentee  owners. 

HEARINGS 

H.  R.  1,  to  curb  interstate  chains,  will  be  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  commencing 
March  27. 


Mannerheim's  Message  to  the  Finnish  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday .  March  14, 1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THZ   WASHZNOTON    TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Tlmes-Hcrald  of  today: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  March  14.  1940] 
Mannerheim's  Message  to  Arict 
(By  Donald  Day) 
HEt^iNKi,  March   18— The  commander  In  chief  of  the  Finnish 
Army.  Field  MnrshaJ  Baron  Carl  Otistav  Mannerhelm.  in  his  order 
of  the  day  to  the  Finnish  Army  for  tomorrow  has  made  a  classical 
piece  of  literature  for  the  Finnish  nation.     This  correspondent  has 
the  entire  order  In  full: 
"Soldiers  of  the  glorlotis  Finnish  Army. 

"Peace  has  been  concluded  between  our  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  exacting  peace  which  has  ceded  to  Soviet  Russia  nearly 
every  battlefield  on  which  you  have  shed  your  blood  on  behalf  of 
everything  you  hold  dear  and  sacred. 

roaco  INTO  siauuGLC 

"You  did  not  want  war:  you  loved  peace,  work,  and  progress:  but 
you  were  forced  into  a  strugRle  In  which  you  have  done  great  deeds, 
deeds  that  will  shine  for  centuries  in  the  pages  of  history. 

"More  than  15.000  of  you  who  took  to  the  field  never  again  will 
see  your  homes,  and  how  many  of  those  who  have  lost  forever  their 
ability  to  work.  But  you  also  have  dealt  hard  blows,  and  If  200,000 
of  our  enemies  now  He  on  the  snowdrifts,  gazing  with  dead  eyes 
on  our  sky.  the  fault  is  not  yoxirs;  you  did  not  hate  them,  nor  wish 
them  evil;  you  merely  followed  the  stem  rtile  of  war — kill  or  be 
killed. 

"Soldiers!  I  have  fotight  on  many  battlefields,  but  never  have  I 
eeen  your  like  as  warriors.  I  am  as  proud  of  you  as  though  you 
were  my  own  children.  I  am  as  proud  of  the  men  from  the  north- 
ern fields  as  of  the  sons  of  the  Ostro  Bothnias  plain,  of  the  Karelian 
forests,  of  the  hills  of  Savo.  the  fields  of  Hame  and  Satakunta, 
the  capes  of  Uusumaa  and  Sarslnals-Suoml.  I  am  as  proud  of 
the  sacrifice  tendered  by  the  child  of  the  lonely  cottage  as  those 
of  the  wealthy. 

praises  reservists 

"I  thank  all  of  you.  oflUcers,  noncommissioned  offlcers.  and  men. 
but  I  wish  especially  to  stress  the  self-sacrlflclng  valor  of  your 
officers  of  the  reserve,  their  sense  of  duty  and  cleverness  with 
which  they  have  fulfilled  a  task  which  was  not  originally  theirs. 
Thus  theirs  has  tteen  the  greatest  sacrifice  in  this  war  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbei«.  but  it  was  made  Joyfully  and  with  unflinch- 
ing devotion  to  duty. 

"I  then  thank  the  staff  ofllcers  for  their  skill  and  untiring  labor 
and.  finally.  I  thank  my  own  closest  assistants,  my  chief  of  the 
general  staff,  my  quartermaster  general,  the  army  corps  com- 
manders, and  the  divisional  commanders  who  have  often  trans- 
formed the  Impossible  Into  the  possible. 

SmZSSES  HKROIC  DEEDS 

"I  thank  the  Finnish  Army  in  all  Its  branches,  which  In  noble 
competition  have  done  heroic  deeds  slnoe  the  first  day  of  the  war. 
I  thank  the  army  for  the  coinage  with  which  it  has  faced  an 
overwhelmingly  superior  enemy  eqvUpped  In  part  with  hitherto 
imknown  weapons,  and  for  the  stubbornness  with  which  It  held 
on  to  every  inch  of  our  soU. 

"The  destruction  of  over  1.600  Russian  t«nks  and  over  700  enemy 
aircraft  on  our  soil  speaks  of  deeds  at  heroism  which  were  often 
carried  out  by  single  Individuals. 

"With  Joy  and  pride  my  thoughts  dwell  on  the  Lottas  (Lotta 
Svard'B)  of  Finland.  (These  are  tbe  women  wbo  have  a  special 
organisation  to  help  the  army.) 

"Their  spirit  of  •elf-sacrlflce  and  untiring  work  In  many  fields 
has  liberated  thousands  and  thousands  and  thoiL-.ands  of  men  for 
ttie  fighting  lines.  Their  noble  spirit  has  spurred  on  and  fup- 
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ported  the  army,  whose  undivided  gratitude  and  respect  they 
have  achieved.  Posts  of  honor  have  also  the  thousands  of  work- 
ers who.  often  as  volunteers  and  during  air  raids,  have  worked 
beside  their  machines  for  the  army's  needs  or  labored  unflinch- 
ingly under  fire,  strengthening  our  positions.  On  behalf  of  the 
fatherland,  I  thank  them. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  bravery  and  spirit  of  sacriflce,  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  been  compelled  to  conclude  peace  on  severe  terms, 
which,  however,  are  inexplicable.  Our  army  was  smaU  and  its 
reserves  Inadequate.  We  were  not  prepared  for  war  with  a  great 
power.  While  our  brave  soldiers  were  defending  our  frontiers 
we  had  by  insuperable  effort  to  procure  what  we  lacked.  We  bad 
to  construct  lines  of  defense  where  there  were  none.  We  had  to 
try  to  obtain  help  which  failed  to  come. 

NO   rORKIGN    KTLP 

"We  had  to  find  arms  and  equipment  at  a  time  when  all  the 
nations  were  feverishly  arming  against  the  storm  which  now 
sweeps  over  the  world.  Your  heroic  deeds  have  aroused  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  but  after  S'^a  months  of  war  we  are  still 
almost  alone.  We  have  not  obtained  more  foreign  help  than  two 
reinforced  battalions  equipped  with  artillery  and  aircraft  for  our 
fronts,  while  our  men.  fighting  day  and  night  without  the  possi- 
bility of  being  relieved,  have  had  to  meet  the  attacks  of  ever 
fresh  enemy  forces,  straining  their  physical  and  moral  powers 
beyond   all   limit 

"When,  some  day,  the  history  of  this  war  is  written,  the  world 
will   learn   of  your  efforts. 

"Without  the  ready  help  In  arms  and  equipment  which  Sweden 
and  the  western  powers  have  given  us  our  struggle  up  to  this  date 
would  have  been  unconceivable  against  the  countless  guns  and 
tanks  and  aircraft  of  the  enemy. 

Hrrs  AT  SWXDCN 

"tJnfortunately.  the  valuable  promise  of  assistance  which  the 
Western  Powers  gave  us  would  not  be  realized  when  our  neighbors, 
concerned  for  their  own  security,  refused  the  right  of  transit  for 
troops. 

"Our  fate  is  hard,  now  that  we  are  compelled  to  give  up  to  an 
alien  race,  a  race  with  a  life  philosophy  and  moral  values  different 
from  ours,  land  which  for  centuries  we  have  cultivated  in  sweat 
and  labor.  Yet  we  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  tn  order 
that  we  may  prepare  on  the  soil  left  to  us  a  haven  for  those  rendered 
homeless  and  an  Improved  livelihood  for  all,  and  as  before  we  must 
be  ready  to  defend  our  diminished  fatherland  with  the  same  reto- 
lutlon  and  the  same  flre  with  which  we  defended  our  undivided 
fatherland. 

"We  are  proudly  conscious  of  the  historic  duty,  which  we  shall 
continue  to  fulfill:  The  defense  of  that  western  civilization  which 
has  been  our  heritage  for  centuries,  but  we  also  know  that  we  have 
paid  to  the  very  last  penny  any  debt  we  may  have  owed  to  the  west. 

This  is  signed  simply  "Mannerhelm.  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Finnish  Army  fighting  the  Bolsheviks," 


Enlarge  the  Sugar  Fields 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOACHIM  0.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14, 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  a  timely  and  interesting  editorial  of 
the  New  Orleans  States,  March  6,  1940,  on  sugar,  the  tiUe 
being  "Enlarge  the  Sugar  Fields,"  as  follows: 

ENLARGE    THK    SUGAR    nXUIS 

American  consumers  paid  an  average  of  10  cents  a  potmd  for 
sugar  In  1923  24.  Now  they  are  paying  about  5  cents  a  pound, 
Dtirtng  this  time,  the  United  States  has  heavily  Increased  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  and  cane  sugar.  As  this  coiintry  consumes  about 
6,700.000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  the  American  botisewife  is  saving 
»ix)ut  »670 .000.000  a  year. 

Records  show  that  when  Cuban  prodtictlon  dominate*  the  mar- 
ket, prices  are  high;  when  domestic  production  dominates  the  home 
situation,   prices  are   low. 

Where  can  you  find  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  Importance  of 
developing  our  sugar  Industry?  Where  can  you  find  more  absolute 
refutation  of  the  propaganda  that  to  encourage  domestic  sugar  is 
to  put  a  tax  on  every  cup  of  coffee  the  Nation  drinks? 

In  Louislatia,  and  in  Florida,  the  sugarcane  fields  can  t>e  enor« 
mously  enlarged.  Thu  State  alone  could  treble  lu  present  output 
of  sugar — giving  employment  to  three  times  as  many  persons,  in- 
errasliig  Ita  tax  contributions  to  th«  State  in  the  some  proportion. 
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making  powible  the  derelopnMnt  of  hundreds  of  bxislnesaes  and 
Industrie*.  The  Federal  Oovemment.  however,  tenderly  solicitous 
Bbfiut  Cuba  and  the  nnandal  stake  some  of  the  "f alr-halred"  boys 
ct  the  East  have  in  Cuba,  has  put  quota  hobbles  upon  Louisiana  and 
Flcnda  They  have  confined  our  Monte  Crlsto  Industry  In  the 
dungeon  of  limited  productlcn 

Surh  a  short-olphted  policy  ought  to  be  Junked.  It  ought  never 
to  have  been  adopted. 

We  »«-e  our  wise  Government,  with  one  hand,  beckoning  the 
planters  to  Increased  production,  with  Improved  varieties  of  cane 
which  Jt  has  dtvelcped  at  prcat  expenae;  we  are  that  same  Oovem- 
ment,  with  the  other  hand,  marking  llmita  to  the  productive  capac- 
ity an'l  even  directing  the  plow-up  of  stalks  already  fattening  on 
the  b<ninly  of  our  soil 

Lex.  there  be  an  end  cf  auch  nonsense.  Busar  Is  the  one  American 
crop  thAl  can  ni?ver  be  prcdtuc-d  to  exreHs  in  this  country.  If  every 
pOMlble  acre  that  could  produce  8U«arcan«?  and  suxar  beets  were 
planted  to  thcoe  cropa.  the  yield  of  suKar  would  not  equal  the 
domestic  consumption.  Thc-re  will  always  be  a  market  for  the 
pri  iJuction  of  our  insular  posstmlons.  and  ol  sacred  Cuba. 

Wr  in  Louisiana  must  have  the  privilege  of  raising  what  we  can 
on  cur  land.  The  American  people  should  demand  it.  We  will 
make  money — they  will  save  money. 


The  1910  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14, 1940 


EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESS  BY  REV.  WILLIAM   A.   FORAN 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article  containing  extracts  from  an  address  of  the  Reverend 
William  A.  Poran.  of  North  Adams.  Mass.: 

CENSUS    QUXSTTONS    ASSAn.EO    BT    PRIEST 

NouTH  Adams,  March  12^^Rev.  Wl'Uam  A.  Foran,  curate  at  St. 
Francis's  Church.  In  an  address  before  a  meeting  of  the  Holy  Name 
8oc\eiy  of  ihc  church  last  nl?:ht  told  several  hundred  men  that  no 
•"bureau  or  department  of  this  Government  i.s  authorized  to  a=lc 
questions  at  Us  discretion  and  Jail  Americans  who  decline  to  answ*»r 
them  or  brand  them  as  bad  citizens  "  '•That  can  tx?  dene."  he 
addfd.  "only  by  officials  m  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  hope 
it  cannot  be  done  here  with  impunity." 

Continuing.  Father  Poran  said  that  "the  towerlni?  bureaucracy 
at  Washington  today  means  little  or  nothing  to  the  man  on  the 
Btreet.s  at  North  Adams.  Hundreds  of  political  groups,  responsible 
more  or  lca«  loosely  to  Congress  or  to  the  Executive,  are  at  work  In 
the  Nations  Capital.  Mark  it  well,  gentlemen,  althotigh  the  Gov- 
ernment Issued  thousands  cf  pxibllcatlons  every  year,  there  is  no 
ofllclal  register  which  lists  and  describes  all  the  Government  agen- 
cies and  bureaus." 

After  reading  from  a  section  of  the  Constitution  cf  the  United 
States,  the  speaker  continued  in  part  as  follows: 

•The  exclusive  purpose  of  the  decennial  census  Is  twofold — first. 
It  provides  the  ftgures  on  which  apportionment  of  congressional 
representation  for  the  States  can  be  raised:  and,  secondly,  it  gives 
Congress  a  working  rule  for  the  laying  of  poll  taxes  and  direct  levies 
upon  our  citizens.  Now  let  us  take  a  few  choice  samples  from 
the  census  questionnaire  which  has  been  made  available  for  public 
lnsp»*ctlon.  Sample  No.  1 :  'Is  there  a  bathroom  in  the  house?" 
We  can  see  where  the  local  board  cf  health  n\lght  a&k  that  question. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  what  a  bathroom  may  have  to  do  with  the 
number  of  Congressmen  to  be  sent  from  this  district  to  Wash- 
ington? 

•■  'How  many  times  have  you  been  married?'  We  cannot  under- 
stand what  this  question  has  to  do  with  congressional  representa- 
tion or  a  tax  program,  as  expressly  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
However,  that  which  the  Constitution  does  not  authorize  Congress 
to  do  with  the  dececnial  ceusxis  the  Censtis  Bureau  plans  to  do 
an>-way. 

"It  Is  unqueetlonably  a  symptom  of  a  trend  which  will  bear 
watching,  even  if  the  President  last  week  counseled  us  not  to 
mention  the  word  'dictatorship'  out  loud.  As  far  as  we  know,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House  is  the  flrst  President  who  ever 
ifoued  a  formal  proclamation  that  citizens  who  refused  to  answer 
questions  put  by  census  takers  are  subject  to  £Uies  and  impriM^u- 


ment.  But  nowhere  in  his  proclEunatlon  does  the  President  give 
us  the  text  of  the  questions  that  must  be  answered  by  every  adult 
under  penalty  of  the  law." 


The  Wheeler-Lea  Bill  Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MlNNtSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^^'AT1^^:S 

Thursday.  March  14, 1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  may  bring  in  their  report  In  a  few  days 
on  this  very  important  piece  cf  legislation — the  omnibua 
transportation  bill.  I  also  understand  that  the  vital  and 
essential  amendments  which  the  House  approved  and  inserted 
last  July  when  the  bill  was  up  before  us  are  to  be  left  out.  or 
so  changed  and  emasculated  that  the  l)enefit  will  be  lost  to  the 
public,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  inserted. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  scope  and  meaning  of  these 
amendments,  I  have  listed  the  four  most-discussed  items 
herein  and  offer  a  brief  description  of  each  and  show  its 
meaning,  so  the  general  public  can  understand  the  need  for 
retention  in  the  bill. 

The  four  amendments  to  the  Lea  railroad  transportation 
bill  adopted  by  the  House  are  as  follows: 

NO.    1.   DECLARA"nON   OF   POLICY 

In  most  essential  particulars  the  declarations  of  policy  In  the 
Wheeler  bill  and  the  Lea  bill  are  identical.  The  Lea  bill  pro- 
vides for  cooperation  by  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  the 
administration  of  the  policy  declared.  This  is  not  in  the 
Senate  draft.  The  Senate  declaration  provides  for  the  en- 
couragement of  fair  wages  and  working  conditions  to  be  ar- 
rived at  "through  collective  bargaining."  The  House  bill  docs 
not  refer  to  collective  bargaining. 

The  original  declaration  in  the  House  bill  read  as  follows, 
page  198,  beginning  on  line  11: 

N.^"^oNAL  "raANSPosT.^'^oN  policy 

It  Is  hereby  decku-ed  to  be  the  national  transportation  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  fair  and  impartial  regulation  of  all 
mod?s  of  transportation  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so 
admlnLstered  as  to  recognize  and  preserve  the  Inherent  advantages 
of  each;  to  promote  safe,  economical,  and  efflcient  service  and 
foster  sound,  economic  conditions  In  transportation  and  among 
the  several  carriers;  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  reasonable  charges  for  transportation  services,  without 
unjust  discriminations,  undue  preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair 
or  destructive  competitive  practices;  to  cooperate  with  the  several 
States  and  the  duly  aihhcnzpd  officials  thereof,  and  to  encourage 
fair  wages  and  equitable  working  conditions;  all  to  the  end  of  devel- 
oping, coordinating,  and  preserving  a  national  transportation  sys- 
tem by  water.  hl'c:hway,  and  rail,  as  well  as  other  means,  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce  in  the  United  States,  of  the  Festal 
Service  and  of  the  national  defense. 

WhUe  this  declaration  of  policy  would  seem  to  the  layman 
to  be  a  safeguard  and  a  binder  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  we  know  from  experience  with  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1920  that  the  declaration  of  policy  contained 
therein,  in  which  Congress  declared  its  intention  "to  pre- 
serve In  full  vigor  both  raU  and  water  transportation."  was. 
when  raised  by  counsel  for  water  services,  declared  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  b^  merely  a  declaration 
of  policy  without  the  effect  of  law.  This  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Hence  the  Commission  totally  ignores  the 
declaration  of  policy  set  forth  by  the  Congress.  The  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi.  Congressman  WniTTrNCTON,  offered  the 
following  amendment,  which  I  supported,  and  which  has  been 
added  to  the  bill,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  hazards: 

All  of  the  provisions  of  thls~act  shall  be  administered  and  en- 
forced with  a  View  to  carrymg  out  the  above  declaration  ol  policy. 
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Few  Members  of  Congress,  in  my  time,  possessed  such  a 

Tt-^rrr^   nt  r»*»rsr\nal   t»^mmn1i«hm*»nt'  ns  Mr    \fARTTW        PaJTnpT. 


"And  although  he  he'.d  so  many  positions  where  he  was  the  chief.' 
he  was  never  a  personage,  he  was  always  a  person,  a  tremendous 
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This  would  seem  to  effectively  meet  the  Commission's  opin- 
ion, confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  a  declaration  of 
policy  is  simply  a  declaration  of  policy,  and  has  not  the  bind- 
ing force  of  the  specific  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  may 
be  departed  from  or  modified  according  to  the  Commission's 
interpretation  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  law. 
NO.  a.  TRz  joma  AioifDMnfT 

The  Jones  amendment,  which  I  fuppcrted.  and  which 
should  be  retained  in  any  legislation  adopted,  la  found  on 
page  202  of  the  Lea  bill,  line  21,  as  foUows: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  CongreM  that  ihlppere  of 
wbest.  cotton,  and  all  other  farm  commodlUM  for  export  should 
have  lubstcnt tally  the  same  adYanta^  of  reduced  rates,  as  com- 
pared to  shippers  of  nuch  commodities  not  for  export,  that  are  in 
effect  in  the  case  of  shipment  of  Industrial  products  for  export  m 
compared  with  shipment  of  Industrial  products  not  for  export,  aiul 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  i*  bereby  directed  to  institute 
such  investigations,  to  conduct  such  bearings,  and  to  issue  orders 
maUng  such  revision  of  rates  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  stich  policy. 

Another  amendment  to  this  section,  carrying  out  the  same 

thought,  is  found  In  lines  20  and  21,  on  page  203.    Originally 

the  Lea  bill  read.  l)eginning  on  line  18: 

Provided.  That  the  Commission  In  Its  discrimination  may  confine 
its  investigation  to  such  manufacttired  products  and  the  rates 
thereon  as  shippers  thereof  may  spedftoaUy  request  be  included  in 
such  investigation. 

The  floor  amendment,  which  I  supported,  added  after  the 
words  "manufactured  products",  ",  agricultural  conmiodities, 
and  raw  materials,". 

NO.    3.    KA"rE-MAKIKC   KtTLX 

Water  carriers  expended  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  thought 
on  the  rate-making  rule.  As  originally  embodied  in  the 
Wheeler  bill,  this  was  simply  a  restatement  of  section  15  (a) 
of  the  existing  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Under  pressure,  the 
Senate  committee  found  It  desirable  to  broaden  the  rule,  but 
the  Lea  bill  gave  no  cofislderation  to  any  change,  leaving  its 
rate-making  rule  identical  in  language  with  section  15  (a)  of 
the  present  act. 

To  this  rate-making  rule  in  the  House  bill  and  in  section  30. 
page  112.  lines  5  to  12.  inclusive,  of  the  Senate  bill,  there  was 
added  from  the  floor,  and  passed  by  both  Houses,  what  Is 
known  as  the  Miller- Wadsworth  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  order  that  the  public  at  large  may  en)oy  the  benefit  and  econ- 
omy afforded  by  each  type  of  transportation,  the  Commission  shaU 
pernoit  each  type  of  carrier  or  carriers  to  reduce  rates  so  long  as 
such  rates  maintain  a  compensatory  return  to  the  carrier  or  car- 
riers after  talcing  Into  consideration  overhead  and  all  other  ele- 
ments entering  Into  the  cost  to  the  carrier  or  carriers  for  the 
service  rendered. 

To  this  the  House  added  an  additional  proviso,  as  follows: 

Prcmdcd,  That  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  so 
as  to  affect  the  long -and -short -haul  provision  of  section  4. 

The  ACllcr- Wadsworth  amendment  Is  positively  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  river  rates  that  will  reflect  the  savings 
of  low-cost  water  transportation. 

NO.    4.   HA&RING-rON   AllXKOUZMT 

This  is  the  amendment  supported  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen.  It  Is  found  on  page  211  of  the  I^a  bill, 
beginning  on  line  5.  following  provisions  of  the  bill  outlining 
an  arrangement  for  consolidations.    It  is  as  follows: 

provided,  hcnnever.  That  no  such  transaction  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Commission  If  such  transaction  wUl  restilt  in  unemploy- 
ment or  displacement  of  employees  of  carrier  or  carriers,  or  to  the 
impairment  of  existing  employment  rigbts  of  said  employees. 

I  fully  discussed  this  amendment  on  two  occasions,  which 
matter  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  page 
5S8.  and  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  1,  page  2236. 

I  hope  the  conferees  now  considering  the  Wheeler  and  L«a 
bills  will  incorporate  these  four  amendments  in  any  bill  re- 
ported by  the  conference,  and  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  from  the  valley  States  will  insist  upon  this 
being  done. 


The  Trade-Agreements  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14, 1940 

Mr,  REED  of  New  York,/  Mr,  Speaker,  the  unholy  alli- 
ance between  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  Red  Russia 
has  resulted  in  the  rape  and  ruin  of  Finland.  It  has  placed 
Norway  and  Sweden  In  a  .state  of  future  insecurity. 

Moreover,  it  ought  to  strip  the  mask  of  pious  pretense  from 
those  who  have  t)een  pointing  to  our  exports  as  a  path  to 
peace  under  the  Hull  trade -agreements  program.  I  insist 
that  our  exports  to  promote  mass  murder  abroad  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  legitimate  exports,  to  the .  end  that  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  whole  Trade  Agreements  Act  stand  revealed 
to  public  gaze.    What  a  sell-out  of  American  moral  standards. 

While  Finland  thrilled  the  world  with  her  heroism,  this 
administration  rushed  bombing  planes,  bombing  engines,  oil, 
copper,  and  other  essential  war  materials  to  "red"  Russia. 
These  war  exports  and  those  shipped  to  Japan  were  gleefully 
tabulated  to  pad  the  figures  in  support  of  the  trade-agree- 
ment extension. 

It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  recall  the  words  of  Candidate 
Roosevelt  in  1932: 

Remember  weU  that  attitude  and  method,  the  way  we  do  thtogs. 
Is  nearly  always  the  measure  of  our  sincerity. 


John  Andrew  Martin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14. 1940 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies,  and  gen- 
tlemen, today  it  is  my  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  gentlemanly  and  picturesque  characters  I  have  been 
permitted  since  coming  to  serve  here  in  this  House  to  call  a 
friend.  That  friend  was  John  Andrew  Martin,  late  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Martin  was  an  experienced  legislator  and  served  with 
great  distinction  sis  a  member  of  the  important  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

On  December  24  last  he  left  us  for  greater  rewards.  His 
passing  has  caused  a  deep  feeling  of  lonsesomeness  and  cast 
a  shadow  over  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  Martin  came  to  Washington  and  this  House  by  the 
"hard  way."  He  was  an  alumnus  of  the  school  of  experience, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  early  training  he  gained  a  fine  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  human  nature.  Because  of  his  experi- 
ence he  took  a  philosophical  view  of  our  problems,  and  his 
generous  outlook  and  kindness  endeared  him  to  everyone  in 
the  Capitol. 

He  could  be  a  diplomat  when  the  occasion  required,  as  well 
as  boldly  frank.  He  enjoyed  rough-and-tumble  debate,  and 
always  accepted  the  restilt  most  graciously. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  served  with  him  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  assoclaUon,  I  came  to  know  him  intimately.  During 
tense  sessions  of  the  committee  when  nerves  were  strained  and 
feelings  on  edge,  his  wisdom  and  wit  more  than  once  came  to 
the  rescue  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
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It  is  a  war  for  world  trade  and  territory. 

That  oueht  to  be  verv  clear  in  the  dawn's  earlv  licht.  with  Pin. 


I    think    this    is   a    tremendously    significant    record    of 


I 

I:    « 
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Few  Members  of  Congress.  In  my  time,  possessed  such  a 
record  of  personal  accomplishment  as  Mr.  Martin.  Parmer, 
railroad  man,  and  editor  of  a  newspaper,  he  found  time  to 
read  law,  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  to  be  elected  to  the 
Colorado  General  Assembly.  In  his  own  autobiography  he 
said.  "r>efeated  for  reelection.  1902;  for  State  senator.  1904; 
for  congressional  nomination.  1906." 

His  public  career  started  back  when  no  small  number  of  us 
were  mere  infants  in  arms.  Although  older  in  years  than 
many  of  us.  he  had  a  spirit  which  made  him  the  counsel  and 
friend  of  the  younger  men.  Alwajrs  full  of  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm, he  was  ever  ready  to  enter  the  arena  to  fight  for  a 
worthy  cause  or  to  rescue  a  colleague  who  was  caught  in  a 
legislative  or  parliamentary  battle.  He  was  well  versed  In  the 
rules  of  the  House,  but  never  used  that  knowledge  cf  the  rules 
unfairly. 

JoHK  Marthv  wsis  always  doing  nice  things  for  i>eople.  He 
was  especially  solicitous  of  labor  and  railroad  labor  in  par- 
ticular. His  interest  was  deep  and  personal  and  persisted 
until  he  actually  obtained  much  favorable  legislation  for  his 
coworkers  on  the  railroads. 

An  Intensely  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen  of  the  West.  Repre- 
sentative Marthi  brought  to  his  office  a  love  of  people,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed.  His  only  dislike  was  for  tilings 
un-American. 

We  shall  miss  his  hearty  laugh  and  happy  smile,  but  I  am 
Bure  that  we  shall  never  forget  John  Martin  because  of  his 
devotion  to  duty,  his  sterling  character,  and  his  love  of  God 
and  man. 


Dr.  John  H.  Finley 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1940 


TRIBUTE  BY  WHUAM  LYON  PHELP3 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Finley. 
editor,  educator,  orator,  and  poet-pedestrian.  America  loses 
an  outstanding  scholar  and  one  of  God's  noblemen.  No  one. 
I  think,  has  written  a  finer  tribute  than  that  of  our  distin- 
guished William  Lyon  Phelps,  professor  emeritus  of  Yale 
University,  which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

Li'lUtATCCJE 

Nkw  Havtw.  Cown..  March  7. — William  Lyon  Phelps,  professor 
emeritus  of  Yale  University,  paid  the  foUowing  tribute  today  to 
Dr    John  H.  Finley: 

"Dr.  John  Pinley,  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Lettors,  recipient  of  many  honorary  degrees,  and  decorated  by  many 
foreign  countries,  was  a  great-hearted,  genial.  Jovial  man,  Intensely 
loved  by  those  who  knew  htm  well. 

"We  all  forgot  the  positions  of  honor  and  distinction  that  he  held, 
because  he  was  so  entirely  natural  and  unuUected  that  he  seemed  to 
harve  forgotten  them  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  president 
of  that  admirable  Institution  of  learning.  Knox  College,  and  If  what 
I  remember  about  the  history  of  athletics  there  Is  true.  It  would 
please  President  Hxitchins. 

"I  read  somewhere  that  Knox  College  lost  Its  main  football  game 
25  consecutive  years,  during  which  period  the  enrollment  of  students 
Increased  annuaUy. 

•Later  Dr.  Plnley  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Princeton,  his 
frequent  method  of  transport  l>etween  Princeton  and  New  York 
being  on  foot.  He  was  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  later  bead  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  but  although 
he  adcrned  aU  these  places  of  authority,  he  was  happiest  after  he 
had  Joined  the  editorial  t>oard  of  the  New  York  Times,  where  he  was 
6ucces>sively  assistant  editor,  editor  In  clilef ,  and  editor  emeritus. 

"It  was  a  delight  to  meet  him  and  Mr.  Ochs  and  young  Charlea 
M»rz  and  John  Ktenm  and  other  leading  lights  of  the  great  news- 
paper. At  one  of  tbe  dally  luncheons  held  by  the  staff  In  tbe  Times 
Annex.  Dr  Plnley  was  evidently  so  happy  In  his  work,  so  full  of  the 
ccnsclousnecs  that  he  was  equal  to  it  (a  totally  different  thing  from 
conceit),  that  it  was  a  delight  to  be  with  h:m. 


"And  although  h«  he'.d  so  many  positions  where  he  was  the  chief.' 
he  was  never  a  personage,  he  was  always  a  person,  a  tremendous 
personality.  One  felt  his  vitality.  He  had  the  mind  of  a  scholar 
and  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

"Like  the  late  Leslie  Stephen,  whom  he  resembled  In  his  love  of 
learning  and  of  the  humanities,  he  was  enormously  fond  of  walk- 
ing. He  greatly  preferred  walking  to  playing  games.  I  have  never 
known  anyone  except  Edward  Payson  Weston  who  waited  so  many 
miles.  I  have  spoken  of  his  walking  between  New  York  and  Prince- 
ton; that  seemed  nothing  remarkable  to  him.  For  he  literally  took 
It  in  bis  stride.  He  took  trenicndous  walks  all  around  the  country; 
and  whenever  he  crossed  the  ocean,  which  was  rather  often,  he 
walked  25  miles  every  day  on  deck. 

"He  was  a  firm  believer  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  as  th?  best  foun- 
dation for  scholarship  and  fur  the  good  Ufe;  quotations  from  the 
classics  came  naturally  from  him.  He  was  brought  up  on  the 
Bible;  he  loved  It;  it  was  his  dally  food.  Without  being  in  the 
Ellghtest  decree  sanctimonious,  one  felt  his  Invincible  Inter^rlty. 
his  love  cf  the  best  In  character  and  social  Intercourse.  anJ  al- 
though a  natural  leader  everyone  Instantly  felt  at  ease  with  him 
because  he  was  so  full  of  human  kindness. 

"He  loved  good  stories,  was  full  of  fun,  and  his  laughter  was 
antiseptic.  He  was  affectionate;  for  many  years  all  his  letters  to 
me  were  signed  John  Quill,  with  a  pen  picture  of  the  quill  and 
not  the  flower.     He  was  a  good  man  and  Is  now  with  God." 


Analysis  of  European  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TlIE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  15  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RALPH  McdLL 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  thoughtful 
and  interesting  analysis  of  the  European  conflict,  which  ap- 
pears in  an  article  by  Mr.  Ralph  McGill,  published  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  of  Thursday.  March  14.  The  article 
expresses  the  views  which  I  hold  on  the  proper  relationship 
of  this  coimtry  to  the  war  in  Europe,  and  I  believe  the  view 
which  is  held  by  millions  of  other  Americans.  I  consider 
it  a  valuable  contribution  to  sane  thinking  in  these  trouble- 
some times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga  )  Constitution  of  March  14,  1940) 

One  Word  Mork 

(By  Ralph  McOUl) 

OH,    SAT,    CAN    TOU    SE« 

Finland  Is  defeated.  An  "honorable  peace"  has  all  but  disinte- 
grated the  natlcn.  It  Is  a  dying  nation  after  another,  and  worse. 
•Munich." 

The  stubborn,  courageous  Finns,  who.  with  a  population  no  more 
than  that  of  Georgia,  held  out  for  3  months  against  millions  of 
men  and  resources,  have  died  in  vain. 

They  foupht  for  freedom,  liberty,  and  democracy 

I  am  wondering,  now  the  war  of  the  north  is  done,  if  there  are 
any  left  who  have  any  illusions  about  this  war  In  Europe? 

Can  there  be  those  who  truly  believe  it  to  be  a  war  which  had 
Its  origins  In  a  clash  between  the  ideologlcfl.  democracy  and  totali- 
tarianism? 

Are  there  those  who  believe  we  have  a  duty  in  this  war  because 
we  are  a  democracy? 

Finland  was  a  democracy.    One  of  the  best. 

Not  until  talk  of  a  peace  was  imminent  d:d  the  major  democra- 
cies of  E>irope  offor  any  help.  It  was  then  so  patently  only  an 
effort  to  keep  the  Finns  flghtlag  no  one  was  deceived.  After  offer- 
ing help  the  Chamberlain  government  was  careful  to  say  there 
hart  been  no  official  request  for  help. 

When  one  of  the  flne«.t  and  most  courageous  of  the  democracies 
was  dying,  there  was  no  talk  then  by  the  brass  hats  of  England 
and  France  of  a  fight  for  "democracy."  The  nukn  In  the  street 
talked  It.  but  not  the  governments. 

This  never  has  been,  por  se.  a  war  for  democracy.    It  Isn't  now. 

It  isn't  even  a  war  against  Hltlerlsm.  Hltlerlsm  was  all  right  In 
Austria.  In  the  Sudeten  territories  of  Czochoslovaliia,  and  then  In 
Czechoslovakia  Itself. 

It  was  not  untU  the  war  in  Poland,  and  the  extension  of  the  eco- 
nomic control  to  the  Danube  and  toward  the  Balkans  gencruily, 
that  Hltlerlsm  became  seme  thing  lor  the  Allies  to  fight. 
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It  is  a  war  for  world  trade  and  territory. 

That  ought  to  be  very  clear  In  the  dawn's  early  light,  with  Fin- 
land dying. 

ANOTHm  GEKMAN  TICTOKT 

Hitler  and  Hltlerlsm  are  detestable.  They  are  a  very  real  menace 
to  most  everything  that  Is  decent  and  honorable  In  government  and 
individuals. 

This  war.  no  matter  who  wins  It,  is  going  to  be  a  very  real  tragedy 
to  the  entire  world.     It  will  be  worse  If  Hltlerlsm  wins. 

But  this  war  did  not  grow  out  of  a  dash  with  Hitlerlsna.  Hltler- 
lsm was  fostered  In  Austria.  That  was  aU  right.  Hltlerlsm  was 
assisted  to  take  Memel  and  the  Sudeten  territories.  Hltlerlsm  then 
took  all  of  Czechoslovakia:  and  that,  too,  whUe  regrettable,  was  all 
right  with  the  Allies. 

Now  Hitler  has  assisted  Russia  to  take  Finland.  Because  Finland 
Is  gone.  The  Finns  are  left  exactly  as  was  Czechoslovakia.  We  will 
have,  within  a  few  weeks  or  montlis.  an  "affront"  by  the  Finns. 
Russia  Will  absorb  the  entire  nation.  Not  a  big  job.  It  is  a  small 
nation. 

It  Is  another  diplomatic  trliunph  over  the  Chamberlain  govern- 
ment, shaken  by  the  German  victories  in  the  field  and  by  the 
maneuvering  of  Russia  and  Germany  into  the  now  famous  mutual 
assistance  trade  pact. 

THZ    ALLiro    "CtJAKANTIES" 

What  hope  have  the  small  nations  which  wished  to  avoid  the 
German  threat? 

None  at  all.  Once  the  Sudeten  territory  was  taken  the  borders  of 
Czechoslovakia  were  guaranteed.  Poland  was  guaranteed.  Finland 
believed  she  would  ha%e  help.  She  got  none.  Finland  was  de- 
ceived.     Cruolly.      Of  the  lot.  Finland  was  the  only  real  democracy. 

How  does  Rumania  feel  about  her  guarantee?  What  will  Holland 
and  Switzerland  do.  for  In.stanoe,  If  Germany  makes  demands? 
Give  In  or  seek  a  guarantee  from  the  Allies? 

What  about  Norway  and  Sweden?     And  Denmark? 

Germany  is  going  to  make  demands  of  them.  This  means  In- 
creased supplies  for  Germany  from  Scandinavia.  They  can't  trust 
the  Allies. 

Lei's  be  realutlc.    Not  sentimental. 

"THE  LAST  BATTEI" 

Er^glacd  will.  T  Imagine  and  trust,  follow  the  usual  formula  and 
•Hose  all  the  battles  but  the  last  one."  The  going  will  be  more 
difficult  with  Finland  gone. 

But  this  seems  to  me  the  very  best  time,  with  Finland  deceived 
and  deserted,  to  a.ssert  once  more  that  this  Is  not  our  war;  that 
we  will  lose  no  matter  who  wins  ta  the  collapse  of  economic  fronts 
at  the  end  of  the  war;  that  It  Is  not  a  war  for,  by,  and  of  democracy. 
If  It  had  been.  Finland  long  ago  would  have  had  the  help  offered 
the  day  before  the  treaty. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  war  for  trade  and  territory  the  democratic 
nations  And  themselves  engaged  in  a  war  with  nations  which  would 
destroy  democracy. 

But  to  say  that  this  Is  a  war  for  democracy  and  therefore  we 
belong  to  It.  patently  Is  so  sentimental  a  bit  of  fantasy  it  Is  Impos- 
sible to  be  accepted. 

Actually,  the  only  war  for  democracy  which  B^Jrope  has  seen  was 
the  one  which  Finland  waged  against  impossible  odds,  waiting  for 
help,  as  did  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  whenever  It  does  come,  wUl 
come  a  world-wide  break-down  In  economy.  There  wiU  be  severe 
tests  put  to  our  own  economy  and  Government. 

Lefs  be  realKstlc  about  this  thing  in  Europe. 

If  the  time  does  come  when  the  pressure  Is  on  us  for  getting 
into  it  with  money  or  men,  let's  try  to  remember  facts. 


Farm  Security  Administration  Loans  in  New  York 

State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  15  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


LETTER    FROM    ADMINISTRATOR    OP    THE    FARM    SECURITY 

ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  have  appear  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  letter  received  by  me  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  Alexander  reports  to  me  the  results  of  a  Nation-wide 
survey  of  the  progress  of  the  farm  borrowers  who  have  been 
benefited  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  New  York  State. 


I  think  this  is  a  tremendously  significant  record  of 
achievement  on  the  part  of  a  vital  agency  of  the  Government 
not  so  widely  advertised  in  my  State. 

Nearly  $3,000,000  has  been  advanced  to  deserving  farmers 
In  the  Empire  State.  The  record  of  repayments  on  those 
loans  is  splendid,  and  it  serves  to  Indicate  how  substantially 
helpful  this  type  of  assistance  can  be  when  ably  and  thought- 
fully administered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  Agrtcoltotus. 

Farm   SECURITT    ADMtNlSTRATlON, 

Washington,  March.  12.  1940. 
Hon.  James  M.  Mead. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mead:  We  have  Just  completed  a  Nation-wide  sur- 
vey of  the  progress  being  made  by  Farm  Secttrlty  Administration 
borrowers,  and  I  felt  that  you  might  be  mterested  In  the  figures  for 
the  State  of  New  York. 

We  are  proud  to  report  that  P.  8.  A.  borrowers  not  only  have  in- 
creased their  net  worth  and  annual  Income  but  also  are  making 
satisfactory  progress  In  the  repayment  of  their  loans. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  2.725  standard  rehabUltatlon  bor- 
rowers in  your  State  had  an  average  net  income  last  year  of  $703.33 
per  family  as  compared  with  »565.39  In  the  year  before  they  cams 
to  P.  S.  A.  for  help.    This  represents  an  increase  of  24  percent. 

Moreover,  these  families  increased  their  average  net  worth,  over 
and  above  all  debts,  by  10  percent. 

In  other  words,  these  families  not  only  have  added  $488,429  to 
the  wealth  of  their  conununltles  but  they  also  have  Increased  their 
annual  Incomes  by  a  total  of  $375,894.  This  expanding  purchasing 
power  has,  of  course,  been  a  considerable  benefit  to  the  merchants 
and  other  businessmen  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  time  the  survey  showed  that  the  borrowers  in  your 
State  already  have  repaid  $727,575  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  as 
Installments  on  loans  totaling  $2,921,091.  The  typical  rehabilitation 
family  In  New  York  has  borrowed  $1,071.96  and  already  has  repaid 
$267.  Since  much  of  the  money  loaned  does  not  fall  due  for  4  or 
5  years,  there  Is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  great  bulk  of  It  wUl 
be  repaid. 

We  feel  that  this  collection  record  is  particularly  significant,  be- 
cause, according  to  normal  business  standards,  our  borrowers  would 
certainly  not  be  considered  good  credit  risks.  Rehabilitation  loans 
are  made  only  to  families  which  cannot  get  adequate  credit  any- 
where else,  and  nearly  all  of  them  either  bad  been  on  reUef  or  were 
approaching  the  relief  level 

Although  the  rehabilitation  program  Is  Intended  to  meet  long- 
range  problems,  which  have  been  growing  steadily  worse  for  more 
than  a  generation,  it  Is  financed  out  of  relief  appropriations,  and 
It  takes  the  place  ot  direct  relief  In  rural  areas.  It  is  designed  to 
help  needy  farm  families  to  become  permanently  self-supporting 
Instead  of  remaining  Indefinitely  dependent  on  relief. 

It  has  succeeded  largely  because  every  loan  Is  accompanied  by 
advice  and  guidance  In  sound  farming  methods,  to  make  siu-e  that 
the  money  is  put  to  the  l)est  possible  use.  There  Is  ample  evidence 
that  this  guidance  and  technical  training  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  Without  It  few  of  the  families 
would  have  been  able  to  make  much  progress  or  to  repay  their  loans. 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases,  in  order  to  get  the  famUy  off  to  a 
sound  start,  small  grants  have  been  made  to  supplement  the  loan. 
Usually  these  grants  were  just  large  enough  to  tide  the  family  over 
until  It  could  make  its  first  crop.  They  have  averaged  $59.64  per 
family,  or  a  total  of  $162,519  over  a  4-year  period. 

Often  it  has  been  necessary  to  work  out  an  adjustment  of  the 
family's  old  debts  before  rehabilitation  could  be  successful.  Local 
farm-debt  adjustment  committees  have  been  set  up  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  have  no  legal  authority  to  compel  adjustments,  but  by 
bringing  the  fwmer  and  his  creditors  together  for  a  friendly  dis- 
cussion they  usually  arc  able  to  arrange  a  scale-down  of  the  obliga- 
tions, reduced  Interest  rates,  or  extension  of  the  payment  period. 
Sufch  adjustments  frequently  save  the  farmer  from  foreclosure  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  the  creditors  to  get  substantial  payments 
on  what  might  otherwise  have  been  bad  debts. 

ThLs  service  Is  available  to  all  farmers,  whether  or  not  they 
are  rehabilitation  borrowers.  Altogether,  debt  reductions  totaling 
$1,392,973  have  been  negotiated  for  the  farmers  In  New  York.  This 
represents  a  scale-down  of  17.2  percent.  As  a  direct  result  of  these 
adjustments  $42,510  in  back  taxes  has  been  paid  to  local  govern- 
mental agencies. 

In  helping  rehabilitation  borrowers  to  plan  their  farm  operations. 
we  always  urge  them  to  get  away  from  one-crop  farming  and  to 
raise  as  much  as  possible  of  their  food  and  feed  supplies.  The 
progress  they  are  making  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  bor- 
rowers in  your  State  produced  $682,858  worth  of  goods  for  home 
consumption  last  year,  as  compared  with  only  $612,962  wcMrth 
before  they  came  Into  the  P.  8.  A.  program. 

These  families  canned  525,271  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  last 
year,  or  an  average  of  193  quarts  per  family.  They  also  produced 
1.053.976  gallons  of  milk  for  home  consumption,  an  average  of  387 
gallons,  and  158.323  tons  of  forage,  an  average  of  58.10  tons.  This 
kind  of  diversified  farming  has  meant  a  higher  standard  of  Uvlng. 
a  better  diet,  and  usually  a  marked  improvement  in  health. 
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One   of   the   most   common    reasons   for   past    failure   among   the 
families  which  come  to  the  F  S  A   for  helo  w^as  that  they  had  not 


cent  of  parity  Instead  of  75  percent   cf  parity  where  they  now  are 
and  beyond  which  thev  are  not  likely  to  go  under  the  present  law. 
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Increased    empharl."?   upon    farm-to-market   roadx:    and    comparable 
undertakings  that  are  basic  to  making  a  living  and  to  enjoying  the 


a  query  which  must  furnish  the  foundation  of  any  Intelligent  attack 
on  poverty.  How  much  wages  did  the  family  receive  last  year? 
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One  of  th*"  most  common  reasons  for  past  failure  among  the 
families  which  come  to  the  F  S  A  tar  help  was  that  they  had  not 
farmed  enough  acreage  to  make  a  living.  In  helping  our  borrowers 
to  gjt  a  new  sUirt,  we  have  made  every  effort  to  assist  them  In 
getting  adequate-size  farms.  Consequently,  the  borrowers  In  New^ 
York  are  now  operating  an  average  of  123  8  acres,  or  an  Increase  of 
10  acres  since  they  came  on  the  program.  This  Increased  acreage 
has  rot  added  materially  to  the  production  of  commercial  crops, 
however,  since  virtually  everything  raised  on  It  Is  consumed  on 
the  farm  It  simply  means  a  better  diet  and  a  better  standard 
of  living  for  these  famiMes. 

Another  mam  obJe<  tlve  of  Federal  Security  Administration  Is  to 
help  tenants  and  sharecroppers  get  more  secure  land-tenure  ar- 
rangements, so  they  can  plan  ahead  for  crop  rotations,  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  other  sound  farming  practices.  The  survey  Indicated  that 
^'>l  tenants  In  your  State  have  obtained  written  leases  In  place  oi 
verbal  a*n"eements. 

In  making  the  survey,  our  field  workers  found  that  there  are 
8721  families  In  New  York  which  are  eligible  and  In  need  of  re- 
habilitation loans,  but  have  been  unable  to  get  them  because  of  our 
limited  funds. 

A-side  from  the  rehabilitation  program,  the  Farm  Security  Admln- 
Istratlons  most  important  Job  Is  to  make  loans  under  the  Bankhead- 
Joncs  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers 
to  enable  them  to  piirchase  family-size  farms  of  their  own. 

While  It  has  been  necessary  to  confine  loans  to  certain  counties, 
because  of  the  limited  funds  available,  we  had  made  49  such  loans 
In  your  State,  totalling  1267.810.  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
This  year  we  are  expecting  to  make  about  53  Banthead-Jcncs  loans 
In  New  York,  totalling;  approximately  $310,000. 

This  has  been  a  railier  detailed  report,  but  I  felt  that  the  Informa- 
tion might  be  useful  to  you.     If  you  would  like  to  have  any  further 
details  about  our  program,  I  hope  ycu  will  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Will  W.  AuxANnni, 

Administrator. 


Burke-Gillette  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  15  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


EDITOKIAL  FROM  THE   SIOUX   CITY   TRIBUNE 


Mr,  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  in-serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  containing  a  brief 
but  clear  explanation  of  the  Burke-Gillette  farm  bill,  on 
which  hearings  will  soon  be  commenced  before  a  sulx:om- 
inittce  or  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sioux  City  Trlbtine) 

SETTING   A   FRIEND   RIGHT 

A  frirmer  friend  of  the  Tribune.  C  H  Gibbs.  of  Newcastle.  Nebr.. 
has  been  istudying  a  copy  of  the  .«o-cailrd  Burke-Giliette  farm  bill 
which  he  says  ■'certainly  would  not  work  without  crop  control  and 
if  tried  as  written  would  cost  the  Government  billions  unless  used 
with  the  crop-ccntrol  feature." 

--^..F'cr  the  information  of  Mr  Glbbs  and  others,  let  it  be  said  that 
tftw  Burke-GiIiette  bill  would  not  in  any  way  Interfere  with  the 
e.tisting  Krw.  Congress  still  could  appropriate  as  much  money  as  it 
wanted  to  for  conservation  and  attach  any  conditions  to  the  tise 
cf  the  money  it  mi;;ht  see  fit — Just  as  at  present. 

Tlie  Burke-Oille*te  bill  merely  broadens  the  base  of  the  commod- 
ity loan,  making  the  loan  available  to  every  unit  produced  instead 

"  of  limiting  the  loan  privilege  to  those  in  compliance.  It  mlses  the 
mlr.lmum  amount  cf  siich  loans  from  52  percont  of  parity  to  75 
percent  of  parity.  It  provides  for  the  disposal  of  surpluses  if.  as,  or 
when  they  occur.  It  contains  a  tariff  provision  that,  regardless  of 
how  much  or  how  little  foreign  products  canie  in,  would  prevent 
them  from  selling  In  the  American  market  at  less  than  the  parity 
price  of  the  domestic  product — the  first  "protective"  tariil  ever 
enjoyed  by  farmers. 

We  agree  that  If  the  Burko-Olllette  bill  were  enacted  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  before  Congress  each  year  and  argue  the  necess.ty 
for  cciiservation  appropriations  and  production  control — but  that 
la  necessary  under  the  present  law.  The  conservation  money  for 
this  year  stUl  has  not  been  voted,  and  one  branch  of  Congteas  has 
already  refused  to  vote  an  appropriation  for  the  so-calied  parlty- 
pa>-mtnt  money  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Burke-OtlJette  bill  would  Increase  the  Income  of  farmers  by 
at  least  $2,750,000,000  per  year  without  resort  to  direct  taxation  of 
consumpUon.  because  it  would  automatically  UXt  prices  to  100  per- 


cent of  parity  Instead  of  75  percent  cf  parity  where  they  now  are 
and  beyond  which  they  are  not  likely  to  go  under  the  present  law. 

Nor  would  the  consumer  be  severely  penalized,  since  the  major 
!  ortion  of  the  cost  of  food,  when  delivered  to  the  consumer,  Is 
represented  by  service.  Whatever  increase  resulted  would  make 
less  impression  upon  the  consumer  than  processing  or  other  forms 
of  taxes  There  would  be  no  t>asls  fco*  compleilnts  or  disputes  as 
under  the  old  A.  A.  A. 

As  to  the  bill  "costing  the  Government  billion.s."  that  just  couldn't 
happen,  because  the  Government  never  would  have  "billions"  in- 
vested, and  means  are  provided  for  the  Government  recovering  any 
sum  that  It  might  invest.  Nothing  in  the  present  farm  set-up 
would  be  destroyed;  it  would  only  t»  rendered  more  effective  under 
the  Burke-Gillette  bill.    Is  that  clear,  Mr.  Glbbs? 


Policy  Relating  to  Public  Expenditures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  15  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  MONTANANS.  INC. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimoas  con.^ent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  of  policy  relating 
to  public  expenditures  issued  by  Montanans,  Inc.,  an  associa- 
tion of  Montana  businessmen. 

I  believe  the  reference  therein  to  Federal  expenditures, 
which  are  of  a  regenerative  character,  and  which  contribute 
to  permanent  relief  cf  unemployment  and  improved  stand- 
ards of  living.  Is  especially  worthy  of  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT   OF  POLICY    RZLAtiNO   TO   PUBLIC    KXPEVPITXJRES.    ADOPTTD    BT 

MONTANANS.    INC. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
present  efforts  to  bring  about  economies  In  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

Believing  In  the  necessity  of  these  economics,  Montanans.  Inc., 
recognizes  that  It  Is  inconsistent  to  oppose  appropriation  cu*s  cr  to 
ask  for  Increases  In  any  particular  Items  without  first  declaring  a 
policy  which  will  clearly  establLsh  its  views. 

The  Issue  is  one  of  determining  where  and  how  these  cuts  shall 
be  made.  Is  it  sound  public  policy  to  reduce  all  appropriations 
liorlzontaily?  Or  is  It  better,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare 
of  agriculture.  lat)or.  and  indu.stry.  that  these  reductions  be  pro- 
portioned accordin*;  to  the  pre?.ent  and  future  needs  of  otir  countrj-? 

We  believe  the  answer  Is  obvious  and  that  the  latter  Is  the  sound 
policy. 

The  wisest  course  to  pursue  on  some  appropriation  items  may  net 
as  yet  be  too  clear.  But  we  believe  that  all  Montana  citizens  will 
agree  to  the  principle  that  fundamentally  our  existence  as  a  nation. 
and  consequently  cur  first  hne  of  national  defense,  Is  in  the  intelli- 
gent conservation  and  use  of  natural  resources. 

No  country  Is  richer  than  the  sum  total  of  its  natural  resources 

its  timber,  grass,  water,  soil,  and  minerals.  We  live  in  a  war-torn 
world  with  powerful  nations  in  a  ILfe-and-death  struggle  for  the 
control  of  resources.  The  evidence  is  clear  that  neither  this  Nation, 
nor  any  nation,  can  long  maintain  a  civilized  society  if  it  neglects 
its  resources. 

In  Montana  we  live  close  to  the  soil.  Primarily  we  are  producers 
of  raw  products — timlaer.  livestock,  farm  crops,  and  nuncrals,  all  of 
which  come  from  the  earth.  In  addition,  we  possess  vast  reaches 
of  vacation  country,  much  of  which  will  remain  in  wlldernesa 
state  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  entire  Nation.      _ 

It  Is  essential  to  our  security  and  prosperity  as  a  people  that  first 
consideration  be  given  to  the  protection,  development,  and  wise 
use  of  these  resources. 

Temporary  economic  conditions  may  necessitate  large  expendlttire 
for  rei.ef  and  subsidies  of  one  kind  or  another.  Sucli  e.xpendltiires 
however,  are  necessarily  only  palliatives  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
people.  While  we  recognize  that  these  essential  needs  must  be  met. 
we  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  argument  that  they  achieve  nothing 
permanent.  On  the  ether  hand,  properly  directed  expenditmes  for 
conservation  contribute  toward  permanent  relief  of  unemployment 
and  create  opportunities  for  people  to  improve  their  standard  of 
living.  Included  in  such  expenditures  are  the  development  and 
use  cf  water  resources;  restoration  and  improvement  of  range  lands- 
preservation  of  the  productivity  of  our  soils;  fire  protection  for 
forest  lands:  replanting  cf  cut-over  cr  burncd-cver  areas  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreational  possibilities;  readjustments  in  cur 
dry-land  farra'ng  communities  ba.sed  upcn  the  recommendations  of 
local  people;  Insect-pest  control;  further  explorations  of  cur  mineral 
resources;    highway   and  forest   road   and   traU   construcUon.    with 
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Increased  empharls  upon  farm-to-market  roads:  and  comparable 
-undertakings  that  are  tMislc  to  making  a  living  and  to  enjoying  the 
advantages  which  Montana  can  offer  to  her  people. 

Several  a^ncles  of  the  Federal  Government  have  responsibility 
for  the  protection,  restoration,  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources, either  directly  through  their  custody  of  Federal  lands  or 
Indirectly  through  research,  demonstration,  advice,  and  encourage- 
ment of  private  initiative.  Many  of  these  agencies  have  been  In 
existence  for  years  Their  accomplishment*  and  policies  have 
merited  the  confldenoe  and  support  of  the  people  The  work  of 
these  a^ncies.  so  closely  related  to  huznan  welfare  and  the  building 
up  of  national  wealth,  must  go  on  uninterrupted  by  waves  of 
economy  They  should  be  adequately  and  properly  financed . 
Budget  balancing  must  be  sought  In  eatpenditures  not  so  definitely 
related  to  the  very  foundations  upon  which  the  future  security  of 
the  Nation  is  to  be  built 

Montana's  Con^rnessmen  and  Senators  are  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  Uils  State.  We  believe  we  should  give  them 
every  encouragement  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  necessary  expendi- 
tures at  a  reasonably  high  level.  Where  compromlaes  must  be  made 
to  harmonize  expenditures  with  anticipated  revenues,  the  reduc- 
tions should  be  on  items  which  can  be  deferred  without  impairing 
wealth -producing  activities. 


Politics  From  1750  to  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

I  OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  IS  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 


EDITORIAL.    FROM    THE    8T.    LOUIS    8TAR^ TIMES    OF    MARCH 
I  11.    1940 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  on  Monday.  March  11, 
1940.  under  the  headline  "Politics  from  1750  to  1940." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  8t.  Louis  Star-Times  at  llarch  11,  1940] 

POLITICS    raOM     17SO    TO     1B40 

In  the  year  1750  A.  D..  after  debating  the  issue  for  1C8  years,  the 
British  Parliament  passed  an  act  taking  11  days  out  of  the  calendar, 
to  correct  an  error  made  by  Julius  Caesar. 

This  shift  from  the  Julian  to  the  Ore^orlan  calendar  precipitated 
one  of  the  most  acute  political  iaeues  In  British  history.  Opposition 
candidates  arose,  thundering  in  the  voice  of  the  people,  "Give  us 
back  our  11  days."  Parliament,  they  said,  had  robbed  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  England.  Eleven  days  had  been  stolen  from 
their  lives.  They  must  be  restored  and  the  villains  who  did  It  must 
be  defeated. 

The  campaign  for  the  recovery  at  the  lost  11  days  has  stood  for 
nearly  300  years  as  the  most  asinine  exhibit  In  the  hlsttMT?  of  political 
democracy,  but  it  has  been  eclipsed  In  the  year  A.  D.  1940  by  the 
Republican  campal^^ii  against  the  census  questions. 

The  agitation  agnln.st  the  census  may  fairly  be  said  to  eclipse  the 
campaign  for  the  recapture  of  the  11  days  because  the  English  voters 
were  ignorant  of  science.  Uilterate  and  polltlcaUy  unschooled,  lack- 
ing the  marvels  of  radio  and  the  newspapers,  and  minus  the  long 
discipline  of  American  political  hctum. 

When  Senator  Tobkt  started  his  antlccnsus  campa'gn  over  the 
radio  his  Republican  as-sociates  were  inclined  to  laugh,  thinking. 
perhaps,  that  Sir  Toby  Belch  had  returned  to  earth  hunting  for 
some  new  Aguecheek  to  make  a  fool  of.  When  they  saw  how  many 
were  ready  to  be  fooled,  they  began  to  shout  as  loudly  as  Senator 
ToBET  himself,  until  they  could  say  of  poor  John  Q.  Public.  In  the 
words  of  Shakespeare's  Sir  Toby :  "Why,  thou  hast  put  him  In  such 
a  dream,  that,  when  the  image  of  It  leaves  him,  he  mtist  run  mad." 

Most  people  think  of  the  census  simply  as  a  count  of  persons.  In 
reality  that  Is  a  minor  matter.  For  decades  the  chief  use  of  the 
census  has  been  for  a  national  attack  against  poverty.  That  may. 
to  one  cen.sus.  take  the  form  of  questions  about  mortgagos.  This 
year  emphass  Is  put  on  luiemployment,  partial  employment,  and 
Inadequate  incomes. 

When  President  Roosevelt  said  that  one-third  of  the  Nation  was 
"lU-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  Ill-housed."  when  he  said  that  the  W  P.  A. 
was  needed,  and  when  he  gtiecsed  at  the  nimiber  of  unemployed. 
Republican  criUcs  challenged  him  to  take  a  census  of  unemploy- 
ment and  find  out  the  facts.  Without  It,  they  said,  there  wotild  be 
a  waste  of  billions  in  relief  money. 

This  year  the  cen.sus  is  being  held.  It  seeks  the  information  asked 
for  toth  by  the  crltlca  of  the  New  Deal  and  its  advocates,  including 


a  query  which  must  furnish  the  foundation  of  any  Intelligent  attack 
on  poverty.  How  much  wages  did  the  family  receive  last  year? 

That  question,  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  poverty  problem 
in  America,  is  singled  out  for  attack  by  Senator  Tobet  and  his 
colleagues.  The  answers  are  n\ade  secret  by  law — the  same  law 
that  protected  farmers  when  they  told  Republican  census  takers 
what  their  mortgages  were — ^but  this  Is  pictured  as  a  trap.  The 
1940  census  law  provides  a  60-day  Jail  sentence  for  refusal  to 
answer  questions — the  same  penalty  that  was  in  the  Republican 
Census  Act  of  1930 — but  it  is  pictured  now  as  the  tyranny  of  » 
Roosevelt  dictatorship. 

In  such  political  strategy  there  are  the  elements  of  a  triple 
tragedy : 

First.  That  political  principles  of  a  major  party  sink  so  low  as  to 
sanction  a  resort  to  such  demsigogy. 

Second.  That  public  Intelligence  Is  so  low  as  to  make  It  worth 
while  to  use  the   Issue. 

Third.  That,  althotigh  we  may  feel  sure  the  public  wUl  see 
through  the  gross  dishonesty  of  it  before  the  political  campaign 
is  over,  It  is  likely  to  wreck  the  unemployment  feature  of  the 
census,  either  by  causing  the  Census  Bureau  to  abandon  the  vital 
questions  or  by  causing  too  many  people  to  refuse  to  answer. 

Like  England's  campaign  cry  of  1760,  "Olve  us  t)ack  our  11  days." 
this  huUaballoo  about  the  1940  census  may  be  only  oomlc  relief 
in  the  onward  march  of  democracy.  The  way  It  affects  the  func- 
tioning of  democracy  and  the  callousness  It  reveals  toward  the 
plight  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  questions  are  being  asked 
suggest  a  more  serious  Import. 


The  1940  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  15  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SHORE  LINE  TIMB8.  GUILPORD,  CONN, 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  which  appealed 
in  the  Shore  Line  Times,  published  in  Guilford.  Conn.,  on 
Thursday.  March  14,  1940.  under  the  heading  "We  Pity  the 
Census  Taker." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoritd  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Shore  Line  Times,  Guilford,  Conn.,  March  14,  1940] 

WT  PTTY  THK  CTMSVS  TAKEB 

All  the  fuss  about  the  censtis  seems  to  lis  to  be  something  of  a 
tempest  In  a  teapot.  We  can't  help  but  believe  tliat  the  furious 
debate  and  the  acrimonloiis  incriminations  being  flung  back  and 
forth  In  Congress  are  largely  political. 

The  national  census  and  the  census  of  distribution  are  l>oth  tre- 
mendously Important  pieces  of  research — about  the  most  Important 
Job.  along  that  line,  done  by  the  Government  today.  Upon  the 
statistics  of  the  census,  our  Industrial  concerns  and  our  distributors 
base  their  plans  for  development.  There  can  be  no  argument  but 
that  the  census  figures  are  used  by  more  people  than  any  other  gov- 
ernmenta.1  Information. 

The  part  of  the  census  which  seems  to  be  arousing  the  most  ire, 
seems  to  be  the  questions  regarding  personal  Income.  Those  who 
rant  most  vlgorotisly — ^who  object-— do  so  on  the  basis  that  the 
Information  represents  an  invasion  of  private  rights. 

Por  a  considerable  nvimber  of  years  we  have  been  quite  accustomed 
to  giving  the  Government  the  most  Intimate  details  of  Income  on  our 
Income-tax  returns.  Why  we  should  strenuously  balk  In  giving  the 
censtis  taker,  more  or  less  the  same  Information  (although  by  no 
means  as  detaUed)  as  we  do  the  income-tax  collector,  we  cant 
quite  see. 

It's  a  bit  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  the  census  question  comes  up 
during  a  Presidential  year,  when  political  parties  are  ready  to 
"pop-off"  on  any  and  all  occasions  and  on  any  excuse.  In  tdl  proba- 
bUlty  there  wouldn't  have  been  nearly  as  many  fireworks,  had  the 
census" been  taken  a  year  ago  or  a  year  or  two  hence. 

The  unfortunate  pttrt  of  the  whole  thing  Is  that  the  violent  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  census  Is  bound  to  have  the  tendency  of 
causing  a  large  number  of  people  to  be  uncoojjeratlve  when  the 
census  taker  reaches  their  doer.  It's  a  hard — a  difficult  Job  at  best. 
These  questions  regarding  the  censtis  which  have  been  raised  by 
various  of  our  lawmakers  will  have  their  effect  upon  many  citizens, 
who  will  be  apt  to  resent  giving  sooie  of  the  information  asked  for. 

We  pity  the  census  taker  this  year. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  15  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ARTICLE  BT  J.  R.  BURROW 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Burrow,  president  of  the  Central  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Central  Trust  Co.,  Tcpeka,  Kans..  entitled 
"America's  Biggest  Job  Is  to  Save  Itself,  Not  Europe."  This 
very  excellent  article  was  published  in  the  Farmers'  Ex- 
change, a  weekly  publication  of  New  Paris,  Ind.,  issue  of 
March  8,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUow^s: 

[From  the  Parmers'  Exchange,  New  Paris,  Ind.) 

AMERTCAS     BIO     JOB     IS     TO     SAVE     ITSELF.      NOT     EUROPE TO     SACRmOS 

HrMANITT    AND    WRECK    OUR    OWN    CHANCE    TO    SURVIVE    BY    GOING    TO 
WAR   WOUID  BE  rOLLY  BORDERING  ON  INSANITY 

(By  J.  R.  Burrcw,  president.  Central  National  Bank  and  Central 
Trust  Co..  Tcpeka.  Kans  ) 
The  civilization  of  western  Europe.  t)elng  precisely  the  result  of 
Civilizing  influences  working  through  all  past  time.  Is  the  most 
precious  heritage  of  mankind.  The  French,  the  German,  and  the 
Enjclish  peoples  arc  the  most  glorious  products  of  that  civilization. 
They  dev?>loped  the  grandest  languages,  the  loveliest  literature,  the 
fln«Bt  music,  and  the  very  tiest  In  all  the  arts.  They  brought  tlie 
arts  to  the  highest  development  yet  achieved  by  man. 

These  peoples  at  home  or  abroad  developed  law.  philosophy,  and 
rclence.  They  relieved  .suffering  and  alleviated  poverty  beyond  any- 
thln;^  known  before  thrm.  They  raised  the  stajid.ord  of  living  of 
th?  common  man  to  a  degree  hardly  comprehensible  to  otir  genera- 
tion, the  poor  of  which  were  bom  rich  In  comforts  as  compared 
even  to  our  o«ti  fathers,  let  alone  to  our  grandfathers.  Yet  the 
Prt-nrh.  the  English,  and  the  CJermans  are  new  fighting  among 
thrm-sclves  to  the  death.  like  common  beasts  of  the  Jungle.  Why 
thoy  are  doing  so.  why  they  cannot  better  govern  their  own  con- 
duct, there  Is  not  now  time  to  Inquire.  The  fact  is:  The  very  finest 
flow'^r  of  civilization  Is  d.^stroyln;;  itself  before  our  very  eyes.  Why 
should  America  enter  that  gruesome  alliance  for  siiiclde  and  do 
likewise? 

That  the  peoples  of  England,  Prance,  and  Oermany  do  not  want 
war  Is,  thank  God.  admitted  by  everybody  this  time  Must  It  not 
Inevitably  follow  that  they  are  unable  to  control  their  own  poli- 
ticians? (Can  we  control  ours  any  better?)  If  the  people  of  west- 
em  Europ© — the  most  Intelligent,  civilized,  and  noble  the  race  has 
produced — cannot  keep  their  own  governments  from  waging  a  self- 
destroying  war  the  people  do  not  want,  can  we.  the  American  people, 
keep  them  from  doing  so? 

No.  America:  your  Job  Is  not  to  save  Europe.  Your  Job  Is  to  save 
ycuisclf.  You  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  do  that.  You  must  estab- 
lish a  government  here  that  all  men  can  trust — a  government  that 
knows  its  place  and  stays  In  It — a  government  that  la.  proud  to 
occupy  a  servant's  place — to  be  the  people's  servant  and  not  seek  to 
become  Its  master.  If  you  can  and  do  accc«npUsh  that,  America, 
then  your  name  will  be  blessed.  But  If  you  enter  the  war.  you  wUl 
destroy  your  own  freedom  and  your  opportunity  to  serve  eltber 
yourself  or  humanity.  You  wlU  become  a  dictatorship  Instead  of  a 
destroyer  of  dictatorships.  If  you  enter  the  war,  your  history  as  a 
conservator  of  freedom  wlU  have  been  written,  and  "a  futUe  experi- 
ment" will  de£crit}e  your  short  existence  In  the  books  of  the  ages. 
I  once  thought  the  only  sovmd  exciise  there  cotild  ever  be  for  our 
agnln  going  to  war  In  ELirt^}e  would  be  to  save  the  British  Einpire 
from  coUapse,  but  I  no  loager  believe  that  would  be  a  sound  rea.son 
for  participation.  Wa.<i  English  Government  capable  of  preventing 
the  World  War?  Could  England,  victorious,  write  a  peace  treaty 
under  which  Europe  could  exist  in  peace?  Could  England,  govern- 
ing half  the  world,  govern  wisely  enough  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
wtrld  trade  which  brought  economic  calamity  to  every  country  In 
the  wot  Id?  Was  England  able  to  prevent  this  new  world  war?  No. 
There  is  no  time  to  analyse  the  reasons,  but  the  answer  must  Inev- 
itably be  "No"  Then  why  destroy  America  In  an  efTcrt  to  prolong 
the  life  cf  the  British  Empire?  Maylie  some  rearrangement  of 
power  and  control  would  be  better  for  everybody  alter  all. 

I  yield  to  no  man  In  my  love  for  EIngland  and  all  the  gorgeous 
things  she  stands  for  In  the  lives  of  all  true  Americans  and  of 
civilized  people  everywhere.     But  I  love  America  more  thaa  I  do 


England,  and  entering  the  war  would  be  the  end  of  American 
destiny.  We  would  merely  become  another  dictatorship  country, 
with  bloody  revolution  Just  around  the  corner. 

War  Is  not  the  answer.  No  true  American  could  face  10  dictators 
In  Europe  with  half  the  hate  he'd  have  for  1  In  Wa.shlngton.  No. 
Let's  leave  the  war  to  those  who  couldn't  master  their  own  govern- 
ments and  do  our  bit  for  mankind  by  learning  before  It  Is  too  late 
how  best  to  master  curs.  Pccples  don't  want  war  How  can  peoples 
recover  control  of  governments?  That's  our  problem.  Let's  address 
ourselves  to  It  without  scntlmentalism  and  with  dispatch.  There's 
nothing  wrong  with  mankind  The  trouble  Is  with  governments. 
Its  only  purpcse  Is  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Its  citizens. 
With  Its  functions  restricted  to  that,  there  couldn  t  be  any  war  any- 
where. The  failure  to  comprehend  this  basic  political  principle 
may  yet  cost  America  all  Its  hard-won  freedom  and  the  whole  human 
race  its  chance  to  remain  civilized. 

There  may  be  many  to  disagree  with  my  view  that  we  should  not 
support  England  and  France,  especially  If  they  get  Into  dire  straits. 
One  broadcaster  said  "America  could  never  stand  It  to  have  Ger- 
many bring  England  to  her  knees.  "  Well,  that  would  be  hard  for 
me  to  take.  too.  but  It  wouldn't  have  worried  George  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge.  It  wouldn't  have  worried  ovir  patriotic  forebears 
In  the  War  of  1812.  It  might  not  have  worried  Lincoln  too  much 
during  the  Civil  War  when  England  tried  to  evade  otir  blockade  of 
the  South  because  she  wanted  southern  cotton.  The  fact  Is,  we  all 
love  England  and  all  that  dear  word  means  to  us  of  poetry,  of  com- 
mon law,  and  of  every  kind  of  tmditicn  that  Is  good  as  well  as 
native  to  us,  so  very,  very  much  that  Us  hard  to  look  plain  facts 
In  the  face. 


Biggest  Lobby  in  the  History  of  the  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEX.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14, 1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  oppwsed  In  our  fl;:ht 
against  interstate  chain  stores  by  a  fourteen  and  one-half 
billion  dollar  lobby.  The  biggest  lobby  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Carl  Byoir,  president  of  Carl  Byolr  Associates,  Inc.. 
and  public  relations  counsel  for  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.,  made  a  speech  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  September  19.  1938,  before 
the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  in  which  he.  according  to  the  printed  proceedings, 
stated: 

I  have  clients  In  American  Industry  with  assets  of  $14,500,000,000. 

How  much  is  $14,500,000,000?  It  is  twice  as  much  as  aU 
the  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States.  It  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  all  the  retail  stores  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  public  utilities  in  the  United 
States.  I  estimate  that  this  vast  aggregation  of  wealth  In- 
cludes 90  percent  of  all  the  national  advertising  in  this 
coimtry. 

Why  do  Collier's.  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Chicago  Tribune. 
and  many  other  large  publications  want  big  concerns  instead 
of  smaU  ones?  The  answer  is  simple.  If  the  citizens  of 
every  town  owned  its  own  utiliUes.  these  publications 
would  not  get  thousands  of  dollars  a  day  or  week  for  full- 
page  advertisements  from  one  utility  concern.  Instead 
the  local  newspapers  all  over  the  country  would  benefit 
from  such  advertising.  If  any  line  of  business  or  indus- 
try is  owned  or  controlled  by  a  few  people  in  one  city,  the 
owners  of  the  big  newspapers  and  magazines  have  little 
trouble  and  practically  no  expense  obtaining  advertising  of 
tremendous  value  to  them.  Whereas  if  such  busine^  is  sep- 
arated into  smaller  units  and  scattered  over  the  country,  the 
smaller  newspapers  get  more  of  the  advertising  and  the 
larger  ones  less.  It  is  in  the  selfish  interest  of  the  owners 
of  the  means  of  communication,  including  the  newspaper 
and  magazine,  the  radio,  and  the  news  reel,  that  a  few 
people  control  all  business,  industry,  and  banking.  There- 
fore they  may  be  expected  to  oppose  any  proposed  law  that 
win  retard,  restrict,  or  prevent  absentee  or  foreign  ownership 
of  business. 
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WBT  THE  rOVMTMXN-AM1i-Otn-aJUr~BILIJO»f-DOUJM  BOAST 

This  fourteen-billlon-and-flve-hundred-mlllion  statement 
by  Mr.  Byolr  was  evidently  made  for  the  following  purposes; 

First.  To  let  the  newspapers  of  the  country  know  that  he 
controls  enough  advertising  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
one  newspaper  which  is  dependent  upon  advertising  is  able 
to  survive  in  business.  By  making  this  threat,  newspapers 
that  are  dependent  upon  advertising  for  support  will  be  very 
reluctant  to  fail  to  print  and  fail  to  give  good  publicity  to 
any  statement  that  is  sent  to  them  by  Mr.  Carl  Byoir  and 
will  very  quickly  throw  into  the  wastebasket  anything  against, 
his  Interest. 

Second.  To  threaten  every  member  of  the  legislatures  In 
all  of  the  States.  Members  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  all  other  public  ofScials  who  have  the  power  to  restrict 
or  curb  absentee  ownership  of  business.  It  advises  them  of 
his  influence  over  the  press  and  lets  them  know  that  it  is 
within  his  power  to  Injure  them  politically  If  they  oppose  liis 
Wall  Street  clients. 

Third.  To  advise  the  country  that  he  possesses  tremendous 
power  over  means  of  communication  to  the  people,  which 
results  in  obtaining  favorable  publicity  for  what  he  wants 
and  the  "playing  down"  or  the  stopping  of  all  news  that 
might  be  helpful  to  independent  business. 

Mr,  Byoir's  statement  Is  an  admission  that  the  rich  people 
of  the  Nation  have  pooled  their  wealth,  their  advertising,  and 
their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people. 

Mr.  Byoir  said  in  the  same  speech: 

It  Is  necessary  to  create  organization  to  bring  that  force  of 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  legislators  or  Congressmen  or  elected 
public  officials.    That  Is  a  thing  that  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

In  the  same  speech  he  quoted: 

If  I  were  a  politician  and  I  wanted  to  make  a  public  reputation, 
and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that.  In  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion,  I  would  have  the  supF>ort  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  I  would  pick  the  Patman  bill. 

In  Other  words.  Mr.  Byolr  says  that  the  Patman  bill  is 
right;  that  public  opinion  will  support  it;  that  public  men 
can  make  a  great  name  for  themselves  by  advocating  it;  but 
he.  Mr.  Carl  Byoir.  is  such  an  expert  at  directing  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  and  teaching  them  what  to  think  and 
what  to  believe  that  he  can  take  the  millions  of  dollars  fur- 
nished to  him  each  year  for  that  purpose,  backed  by  the  &d- 
vertising  of  the  concerns  worth  fourteen  and  one-half  billion 
dollars,  and  cause  the  American  people  to  oppose  a  bill  that 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

His  plan  evidently  contemplates  getting  his  statements 
published  and  read  by  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting the  statements  from  those  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
from  reaching  the  people. 

DBCETTFUL    PBOPACANDA   A    POWBtrDT,    WEAPON 

Distortion  and  deceit  accompanied  by  suppression  of  op- 
ponents' views  represent  a  very  powerful  weapon.  The 
people  are  getting  wise  to  deceitful  propaganda. 

Mr.  Byoir  has  not  agreed  to  make  Congressmen  believe 
that  black  is  white  or  tliat  white  is  black,  but  he  has  taken 
upon  liimself  a  task  just  as  extraordinary,  and  that  is  to 
make  Corgres.'-.men  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
country  for  local  business  to  be  destroyed,  private  initiative 
crushed  and  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  concentrated  into  a 
few  hands. 

In  addressing  that  group  of  chain-store  representatives  he 
said: 

You  had  better  sit  down  and  aseess  yourselves  at  $20,  MO,  $60,  or 
880  a  store,  and  had  better  put  it  in  a  fund. 

That  was  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  should  imme- 
diately raise  from  three  to  twelve  million  dollars  and  put  it  in 
a  fund.  This  fund  would  be  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
created  by  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  which  aggregates 
millions  of  dollars.    They  are  people  who  believe  they  can 


take  a  large  slush  fund  and  control  State  legislatures  and 
Congress. 

DiscLoscntES  OP  coircussioNAL  nrvcsncATnfa  coMMiiitE 
When  I  was  chairman  of  a  congressional  committee  in  1935 
and  1936  investigating  large-scale  buying  and  selling,  our 
committee  discovered  from  testimony  that  among  the  things 
many  of  the  people  who  are  now  opposing  us  in  tliis  fight 
against  an  interstate  store  monc^wly  were  guilty  of,  were  the 
following: 

(I)  Conspiracy  to  obtain  control  of  retail  distribution  In 
America. 

<2)   Stopped  the  showing  of  a  picture.  Forward  America, 

which  was  favorable  to  independent  business. 

(3)  Attempted  through  influence  to  have  our  committee 
appoint  as  our  principal  investigator  a  man  who.  it  was  iater 
discovered,  was  employed  by  chain-store  interests  imder 
investigation. 

(4)  Organized  what  they  called  a  "coriLstaJk  brigade." 
which  was  composed  of  key  farm  leaders  whom  they  paid 
to  go  before  legislatures  and  pose  as  farmers'  representatives 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  certain  legislation. 

(5)  Employed  Influential  men  In  each  State  who  were  close 
to  members  of  the  legislature  and  tlie  Governor  and  who 
could  stop  legislation  they  were  opposed  to. 

(6)  They  admitted  that  their  attorneys  were  instructed  if 
they  could  not  succeed  in  defeating  a  bill  in  a  State  leglsla- 
tiu-e  to  get  some  amendment  adopted  which  sounded  good, 
but  would  cause  the  law  to  be  declaj-ed  unconstitutional  if 
passed. 

(7)  Employed  influential  people  on  (uintlngent  basis- to  de- 
feat legislation.  That  is.  if  the  bill  did  not  pass  a  certain 
session,  they  received  a  certain  large  amotmt  of  money.  If 
it  did  pass,  they  did  not  receive  anything. 

(8)  Faked  consumer  groups  were  organized  to  deceive  the 
people,  and  at  some  meetings  held  by  certain  groups  every 
person  attending  was  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Interstate  cor- 
porate chains. 

(9)  Schools  were  held  to  teach  their  representatives  how  to 
deceive  the  people. 

(10)  They  had  unlimited  funds,  which  were  used  for  brib- 
ery, deceit,  trickery,  and  treachery. 

(II)  They  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  newspapers  that 
carried  their  advertising  to  print  nothing  about  independent 
business,  but  boost  absentee-owned  business. 

ABSENTEX   AND    FOREICN    OWNXBSHIP 

Interstate  chains  are  making  ghost  towns  all  over  America. 
They  are  especially  objectionable  for  the  foUowmg  reasons: 

First.  Interstate  chain  stores  cause  three  major  evils — 
monopoly,  commimity  destruction,  and  money  and  credit 
concentration. 

Second.  Foreign-owned  chain  stores  constitute  conspiracy 
by  a  few  big  bankers  to  obtain  control  of  retail  distribution, 
national  finances,  and  create  a  private  monopoly. 

Third.  The  few  men  who  control  the  few  banks  that  rule 
the  corporate  and  much  of  the  Nation's  private  wealth  are 
interlocked  in  directorates  with  the  few  big  chain-store  sys- 
tems; 24  banks  own  one-third  of  the  banking  resources 
of  the  entire  Nation,  and  13  of  the  24  are  in  New  York  City. 

Fourth.  Farmers  are  being  ruined  by  the  interstate  chain- 
store  system.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  facts 
which  prove  that  under  the  Interstate  chain-store  system 
consumers  pay  more  and  farmers  get  less.  Low-income 
groups,  instead  of  being  helped  by  the  chains,  are  hard  hit 
by  them.  " "  "".. 

Fifth.  The  octopus-like  foreign-owned  chains  are  invading 
small  cities  and  towns  and  making  unsafe  all  lines  of 
business. 

Sixth.  We  must  crush  monopoly  or  monopoly  will  crush  us. 

H.  R.  1  intended  to  curb  interstate  chains  will  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  commencing  March  27. 
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Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTVCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    SCOTT  W.   LUCAS.  OP  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Rsccrd  a  very  able  radio  address  delivered  last 
evening  on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Lucas  J.  discussing  the  reciprocal -trade 
agreements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  *hort  time  allotted  me  to  tll.scuss  the  reciprocal -trade 
Bgrecminu  I  shall  base  my  plea  for  the  continuation  ot  this  pro- 
gr.im  upon  undisputed  facta,  and  not  upon  seme  thecrttical  or 
spfculatlve  dfx-trine.  Having  b«cn  bom  and  reared  c>n  the  farm, 
and  being  the  owuer  of  farm  landa  In  Iho  Corti  Brit  dlatrlct  of 
XllinoU,  I  rhall  confine  my  remarka  t<:>nlght  strictly  to  agriculture. 
No  one  ran  deny  that  this  program,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Hrnnrab'.e  Cordon  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  wan  inaugtuaud  not  only 
in  the  K''r)utne  interest  of  agriculture,  but  induatry.  labor,  and  ftU 
Amrrtca  iia  well. 

My  brloved  and  dLittngiiUhed  colleagup,  the  Honorable  Aimrtni 
CAfrm.  whf>  U  in  the  nrnniwe  n'.de  of  thin  debate,  rrpreaenta,  in 
the  ITnltrd  8tat«»  Senat*-,  the  great  BtHtr  of  Knnnnn  KannAa  U  not 
only  r.imoua  for  the  i>tate*mrn  «hr  prt^uccn.  but  M.nher  Nature  ha« 
BUppllcd  her  with  a  •oil  and  climate  that  prrxlucea  great  quaniltim 
of  wtieal.  and  prrmlta  herdi  of  cattle  to  thrive  and  pnMptr. 

It   la   thrr«'f'jrr   logical   and   proper  that   we   flrit  di^xrtiaii  wheat 
Have  trade  agnemenu  helped  or  hurt  the  wheat  farmer  of  lOnM*, 
Iltliv)t«,  and  other  whcat-productng  0tate«7     Ltaten.  my  frienda,  to 
theoe  cold,  hard  facta,  atul  a«  fair  and  impartUU  Aoicrlcan  Jurora 
you  niidcr  the  verdict. 

Coir.pluint  u  made  ttbout  the  excfMivc  Importation  of  wheat,  but 
remember  that  no  trade  agreement  has  lowered  the  tariff  of  42 
cent*  p<  r  hu'hel  on  wheat  fi)r  human  con  umptlun  placed  thereon 
by  the  Smoot-IIawley  Tariff  Act.  pa:>>id  under  the  la-st  Republican 
Bclmlnl-tr  «tlon  However,  the  proRram  has  removed  a  6-pcrcent 
preferential  tariff  on  wheat  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  which 
was  made  by  that  country  crigmaUy  In  retaliation  for  the  Smout- 
Hawlcy  Tariff  Act. 

Has  the  prcgrnm  helped  our  exports?  Pollowlrg  the  drounht 
years  of  1934  and  1936.  when  we  consumed  practically  all  the  wheat 
wo  produced,  we  find  this  country  rxpcrthig  in  1937-38  over  100- 
COO.OOO  bushel.-s:  In  193*39.  107  000.000  bu.shcl.":  and  during  the 
calendar  year  1939  we  exported  300  times  more  Wheat  than  Imported 
The  average  farm  price  of  wheat  In  the  crop  year  of  1931-33  was 
39  cents  a  bushel;  In  the  crop  year  1939^-40,  67.6  cents  per  bushel; 
ard  ti-day  wheat  Is  selling  at  the  farmer's  elevator  for  from  90 
to  QS  cents  per  bushel. 

With  these  facts,  you  answer  the  question.  Mr.  Wheat  Grower,  as 
to  whether  you  are  better  off  today  under  the  program  of  trade 
treaties,  or  would  you  rather  try  some  new  and  noble  expterlment 
which.  Judging  frrm  the  utterances  of  many  of  thc«e  who  oppose 
thi.s  pian.  would  return  us  to  the  tariff  days  of  the  Hoover  era. 

Prom  the  Kansas  wheat  fields  let  us  turn  to  the  cattlemen  of  the 
West  Have  they  been  Injured  by  these  trade  agreements?  You 
t>e  the  Judge.  In  our  first  agreement  with  Canada  In  1936  we  re- 
duced the  duty  and  agreed  to  permit  156  000  head  of  cattle  weigh- 
ing over  700  pounds  to  come  Into  this  country  annually  at  the 
rtducrd  rate,  which  Is  approximately  the  same  rate  as  levied  in 
the  Pordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1921.  In  1939  we  made  an- 
other agreement  with  Canada  replacing  the  former,  permitting 
225  000  head  cf  cattle  to  come  In  at  the  reduced  rate,  the  latter 
amount  being  about  15  percent  of  our  total  slaughter.  In  order 
to  keep  tht'se  Imports  from  glutting  the  market  at  any  particular 
time  we  limited  the  impcrts  in  any  one  quarter  to  not  more  than 
60. COO  head 

H.I.S  this  trade  agreement  destroyed  the  cattlemen's  market?  Is 
there  an  American  farmer  who  believes  that  If  the  Canadian  farmer 
exports  a  steer  and  a  half  Into  the  United  States  such  a  shipment 
will  have  any  effect  upon  the  price  the  American  fanner  receives 
for  his  98' J  steers?  Annual  prices  received  by  the  American  cattle 
prcducers  are  primarily  determined  by  the  number  of  domestic 
cattle  produced  plus  the  economic  conditions  which  affect  buyers* 
consuming  power. 

Let  us  examine  the  record.  In  1934.  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
the  average  price  received  by  the  farmers  for  beef  cattle  was  $4.13 
per  hiuidrcd  pounds;   In  1935.  t6.06  per  hundred  pounds;  in  1938. 


•5  82  per  hundred  pounds;  in  1937,  $7  01  per  hundred  pounds;  In 
1938.  te  56  p>er  hundred  pounds:  In  1939.  $6.87  per  hundred  pounds. 

These  prices,  my  friends,  are  on  the  very  rim  of  parity.  And  1  am 
advLsed  by  the  Department  cf  Agriculture  that  In  the  past  year 
not  a  single  month  has  gone  by  that  the  cattleman  has  not  received 
at  least  parity  price  for  his  beef  cattle. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  the  cattlemen  of  this  Nation  think  th.s 
th.ng  through  for  tliemselvea  Be  not  deceived  by  misinformation 
and  half-baked  statl.stics.  Compare  thise  near-parity  prices  with 
the  $3.75  per  hundred  pounds  you  received  in   1933. 

Compare  your  total  ca^h  income  for  cattle  In  1932  cf  ?620.GO0.0OO 
with  8 1.248. 700. COO  In  1333,  an  Increase  of  over  100  percent. 

Prom  the  cattlemen,  let  me  turn  to  my  own  section,  famous  for 
com  and  hogs.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  American 
farinlnj?.  Meat  processing  Is  an  cutstand  n?  Amoncan  industry. 
The  American  farmer  has  93  percent  of  the  American  pork  market. 
What  he  needs  Is  an  outlet  for  his  surplus  hog  products.  Have  the 
trade  agreements  helped  or  injured  the  corn-liog  farmer?  Again 
let  us  examine  the  record  for  facts. 

Since  1934.  16  trade-agreement  countries  have  either  reduced  or 
entirely  nboUshod  their  tariff  on  American  perk  and  lard.  Let  me 
give  you  one  or  two  examples  as  to  how  this  Is  working 

The  first  treaty  was  with  Cuba.  Under  this  agreement  Cuban 
Imports  of  American  hams,  bacon,  shoulders,  and  salt  pork  rose 
from  $200  000  in  1933  to  SCCO.COO  In  1937;  Cuban  lard  Imports  from 
$500  OOO  In   1933  to  $4,900,000  In   1937. 

The  1939  program  with  the  Unlti'd  Kingdom  la  still  In  the  early 
stages  of  operation,  but  under  that  agreement  the  10-perccnt 
tariff  on  American  lord  exported  to  the  kingdom  Is  abolished. 
This  agreement  also  gives  a  quota  for  American  hams  alone  greater 
than  the  quota  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  upon  hams,  bacon, 
shoulders,  eidis,  and  other  pork-cured  products  combined 

Recovering  from  the  drou.jht  of  1934  and  1936.  we  find  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1938.  American  exports  of  pork  and  lard 
$8,500,000  mere  than  the  year  before  In  1938  the  domestic  pork 
supplK'd  by  the  American  producer,  excluding  lard,  was  7  663  000 
pounds,  Tlie  total  pork  lmp«^>rted  during  that  y«-ar  wa*  53  413 
pounds,  or  about  1  percent  of  the  domestic  pork,  and  tlM  largr.st 

Kn  of  the  1  percent  was  the  result  of  th<«  continued  demand  for 
«ury  products   nvch  as  Polinh  canned  hams 

Is  there  a  corn-hog  farmer  in  the  Midwmt  who  belleres  that  the 
Impi^rtatlon  of  one  ham.  or  one  shoulder,  or  one  live  hog  will  affect 
the  market  of  the  American  farmer  «ho  srlU  99  hams  or  09  shoul- 
ders, or  «»  hogs?  The  bugabro  "Stop^  importing  foreign  pork"  now 
being  raised  In  a  campaign  year  u  prjUtical  buncombe  to  hoodwink 
the  corn-hog  farmer  But,  my  friends,  the  farmers  are  better  poated 
upon  these  vital  qurritlons  than  most  politicians.  They  understand 
that  what  controls  the  price  of  pork  is  what  they  can  get  for  th-lr 
exportable  surplus  Thla  Is  one  year  when  the  farmer  will  demand 
facta,  not  theories,  bald  aasertions.  glittering  promises  and  bcb- 
talled  statistics. 

With  refpoct  to  com.  let  me  make  this  one  emphatic  observation* 
Any  corn  Imported  frcm  Argentina  or  any  othjr  country  ccmes  iri 
at  the  Kame  tariff  rates  e.stabliFhed  by  the  Bmoot-Hawley  Act  of 
1930      Trade  agreements  have  nothing  to  do  with  this. 

And  lastly,  let  me  say  a  word  atjcut  the  dairy  larmer  P^member 
he  has  99  percent  of  the  domestic  market.  Ills  annual  Income  haa 
been  approximately  $300  000. 000  mere  than  the  low-lnccme  vears  of 
1932  and  1933  Exports  of  dairy  products  have  lnc-ca£~d  'n  the 
last  4  years  frcm  $4,114,000  In  1935  to  $7,100,000  in  1939     'l  ask  you 


Henry  A.  Wallace,  brilliant  and  resourceful  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  farm  program  of  America  has  made  real  progress  durlnir  th« 
la.st  6  years  notwithstanding  the  rnanv  obstacles  that  have  been 
placed  in  Its  path.  No  administration  in  all  our  history  haa  been 
so  interested  in  the  farmers  cau^.  Tli!;  President  has  truly  been 
the  farmers  friend.  I  repeat  once  more  to  independent.  Intelligent 
thinking  farmers  throughout  the  country:  Think  things  through 
for  yourselves.  ^     >^^yju.^a 

Forty-fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the 
Volunteers  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


STATEMENT    BY    HON.    ROBERT    R     REYNOLDS     OP    NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  R£coaD  a  few  observa- 
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tlons  which  I  have  made  in  writing  about  the  Volunteers  of 
America.  I  take  this  means  of  giving  expression  to  my 
thoughts  at  this  hour  rather  tiian  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Senate  at  a  time  when  we  are  considering  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmers. 

There  being  no  objoction.  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  FIzcord  as  follows: 

March  9  marked  the  forty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Volunteers  of  America,  a  religious  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion which  has  extended  the  hand  of  aid  and  practical  sympathy  to 
the  needy  throughout  the  Nation  during  these  many  years. 

I  deem  it  approprlato.  therefore,  at  this  time  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion Of  my  colleagues  the  record  cf  service  of  this  far-flung  organi- 
sation and  to  voice  what  I  am  confident  is  the  hope  of  all  here  that 
it  will  continue  for  many  years  to  bring  physical  comfort  and 
Fplrltual  succor  to  those  of  our  people  who  through  force  of  circum- 
sances  find  thetneelves  at  a  materl&l  disadvantage  or  BpUitually 
bereft. 

It  Is  a  happy  thought  that  Oen.  BaUlngton  Booth  and  Itirs.  Maude 
Booth,  the  In.splratlon  and  founders  of  the  Volunteers,  are  still  the 
active  leaders  of  the  tremendous  force  which  they  created  for  the 
common  good.  Both  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of  their  fellow 
man.  Both  have  seen  the  organization  which  they  created  In  New 
York  on  March  9.  1890.  spread  over  the  entire  United  States,  until 
now.  as  they  look  back  on  lives  well  cpent.  they  can  visualize  the 
gray  luilforms  of  those  they  lead  ministering  to  the  poor  In  every 
city  and  State  In  this  country. 

To  thoa«  of  my  eollea<ruet  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  great 
variety  of  services  which  the  Volunteers  render  to  our  people,  may 
I  suggest  that  they  visit  agenctrs  maintained  and  operated  here  in 
the  Nations  Capital.  The  Volunteers  have  here  an  institution 
which  I  believe  to  be  unique  in  this  country.  If  not  In  the  world — 
the  Olrla'  aub  and  Hospice  at  1636  Stzteenth  Street  NW.  In  a 
beautiful  old  mansion  there  la  a  haven  of  refuge  for  girls  and 
women  who  find  themselves  in  dcstltttte  circumstances.  Aided  by 
the  women's  clubs  of  Waabincton  and  many  public -spirited  citizens, 
the  Votunteers  extend  a  helplnff  band  m  the  form  of  a  happy 
home  Itie  to  those  who  otberwlae  would  be  in  moet  deeperate 
ftUalu. 

We  well  know  the  trlaU  and  the  trlbtilatlotu  and  t«mp'ationa 
which  beeet  the  path  of  girls  and  wom^n  who,  without  proper 
homes,  find  themselves  without  lobs  atul  without  a  means  of  Itve- 
lihood.  If  this  hospice  sheltered  only  one  fuch  girl  and  gave  h<>r 
the  chance  to  get  on  her  feet  and  reetore  herself  to  a  happy  sphere 
of  life  It  would  more  than  command  tbe  reepect  of  all. 

Somewhat  closer  to  the  Capitol,  many  of  you  have  noticed  the 
relief  mission  maintained  by  the  Volunteers  on  Pennrylvania 
Avenue  only  a  few  blocks  from  here.  In  this  mission  are  sheltered 
and  fed  hundreds  of  men.  women,  and  children  every  day.  Many  of 
us  see  this  great  work  in  progrewi  aa  we  go  about  our  duties,  and  Z 
think  It  would  be  well  If  all  of  us  on  our  way  to  and  from  these 
Halls  would  stop  at  that  building  and  obeerv'e  at  first  hand  the 
problems  which  face  so  many  of  our  people  throtighout  the  Nation. 

I  shotild  like  to  conunent  especlaUy  on  that  phase  of  the  work 
which  Is  particularly  vmder  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Booth,  the  activity 
of  the  Volunteer  Prison  League.  It  Is  a  work  which  has  deservedly 
earned  her  the  Utle  "Little  Mother  of  the  Prisoners." 

In  this  activity  Mrs.  Booth  Is  doing  a  tremendous  job  of  aiding 
men  and  women  to  go  straight  after  they  are  released  from  penal 
institutions  Maintaining  (ilrect  contact  with  thousands  of  them. 
she  helps  them  to  get  Jobs  and  eeea  that  they  are  given  a  chance  to 
come  back  to  a^ain  become  useful  and  respected  citizens. 

Directly  related  to  this  work — so  needful  If  our  crime  rate  is  to 
be  really  curtailed — Is  the  aid  which  the  Volunteers  In  the  various 
communities  render  to  the  families  of  prisoners  Many  times  theso 
families,  although  completely  Innocent  of  any  wrongdoing,  actxially 
suffer  more  than  the  man  who  is  sent  to  prison.  Often  they  are 
left  destitute.  To  them  the  Volunteers  lend  a  helping  hand.  It 
Is  a  necessary,  a  vital  work 

Let  me  cite  a  few  flgtu-es  which  show  a  few  of  the  activities  which 
this  organization  carried  on  during  the  last  S-3rear  p>erlod:  2,607.211 
free  lodgings  were  provided  to  needy  or  xincmpioyed;  15.768.648  free 
meals  were  furnished  to  the  worthy  poor:  7.825.561  free  lunches  of 
soup,  bread,  and  milk  were  given;  108.729  were  given  medical  aid; 
61.612  stranded  persons  were  given  transportation;  3.130.944  gar- 
ments and  shoes  were  distributed;  228.487  days  of  enjoyment  at 
fresh-air  camps  were  furnished;  and  677,903  Christmas  and  Thanks- 
giving meai&  were  provided. 

Such  organizations  as  this  and  the  support  which  they  receive 
tj-plfy  the  finest  things  In  American  life.  Without  ihem  our  coim- 
try  would  Indeed  be  in  a  pitiful  condition,  as  they  are  doing  a 
marvelous  work 

I  feel,  therefore,  proud  of  the  privilege  of  paying  this  small 
tribute  to  Gen.  and  Mrs.  BaUlngton  Booth  and  their  great  organ- 
ization on  this  anniversary. 


Charitable  Irish  Society 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSAOHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  18  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE.  JR..  OP  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  Inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  an  inspiring 
and  able  address,  in  response  to  the  toast  The  United  States 
of  America,  delivered  by  my  colleague  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lodge]  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Charitable  Irish  Society  in  Boston  on  March  16,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  extremely  honored  to  be  selected  to  respond  to  the  toaet 
The  United  States  of  America  at  the  two  hundred  and  third  annual 
meeting  of  this  ancient,  historic,  and  distinguished  society  in 
responding  to  this  salutation  my  mind  goes  beck  to  the  dominant 
part  which  they  have  played  in  building  our  common  country.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  America  was  not  the  only  stage  on  which  Irish- 
men have  played  a  large  part.  I  am  lndi?btcd  to  Ripley's  Believe 
It  or  Not  fur  a  striking  episode  which  I  UUnk  la  symbolic  cf  what 
the  men  of  Irlr.h  extraction  have  done: 

•In  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  yrmr  1848.  nine  young  Irlah 
rebels  were  tried  and  convicted  In  Her  Majesty's  cotiru  of  insurrec- 
tion and  trean^jn  and  sentenced  to  death,  Tbe  yotmg  Quern's  heart 
was  totiched  to  pity  tn  acting  upon  the  ■enteneea  She  was  moved 
to  commute  the  s^ntcnces  upon  condition  that  they  should  leave 
Ireland  forever  The  Prime  Minister  urRed  that  they  be  sent  to 
Australia,  a  British  colony,  where  they  xirould  not  parttclpaU  In 
politics,  and  where  colonists  were  needed  Twenty-six  years  later 
Prime  Minister  DlsraeU,  In  conferring  with  the  Queen,  reported 
that — 

"  'Sir  Charles  Duffy  is  the  aame  Charles  Duffy  banlahed  from  Up- 
land with  eight  others  26  yearc  ago.  He  Is  now  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia.  Thomas  PrancU  Meafher.  another.  Is  now  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Montana  Terence  McManus  and  Patrick  Etonahuc  are 
brigadier  generals  In  tbe  United  States  Army.  Richard  O'Oorman 
went  to  Newfoundland  and  Is  now  Ooverntir  General.  Morrli  Lyons 
is  attorney  general  of  Australia,  and  Michael  Ireland  will  shortly 
succeed  him  In  that  office.  John  Mitchell  is  doing  well  In  New  York 
and  Is  Influential  In  Tammany  Hall — ^he  was  the  grandfather  of  John 
Purroy  Mitchel.  for  8  years  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
ninth  rebel  Is  Thomas  D'Arcy  McOee.  member  of  Parliament  from 
Montreal,  minister  of  agriculture,  and  president  of  the  Council  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.'  " 

But  we  do  not  need  to  look  outside  of  otir  own  borders.  We  all 
know  about  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  who  was  In  command  at  Charlea- 
town.  and  Gov.  James  Sullivan.  I  have  with  my  own  eyes  seen  the 
name  of  Colonel  Dillon  and  those  of  his  regiment  on  the  base  of  the 
great  battle  monument  at  Yorktown.  We  think  cf  Gen.  Jeremiah 
O'Brien  and  his  Massachusetts  Navy,  and  John  Barry,  of  Wexford, 
who  said,  "Not  the  value  and  command  of  the  whole  BrltUh  Fleet 
can  seduce  me  from  the  catise  of  my  country." 

Every  day  that  Congress  Is  In  session  I  go  past  a  building  which 
houses  a  well-known  American,  and  of  which  James  Hoban,  a  man 
of  Irish  descent,  was  the  architect.  I  refer  to  the  White  House. 
Contemporary  with  him  were  the  niunerous  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  who  were  of  Irlfh  stock.  It  Is  Indeed  no 
wonder  that  Lord  Mountjoy  stated  In  Parliament.  "England  has  lost 
America  through  the  exertion  of  Irish  Immigrants." 

In  that  greatest  of  all  tests  of  our  national  spirit — the  Civil  War — 
this  tradition  continued  stiu-dy  and  strong,  particularly  so  insofar 
as  Massachusetts  was  concerned.  The  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Marna- 
chusetts  Regiment  at  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  Patrick 
Guiney.  Not  a  spring  goes  by  since  I  have  heeti  In  Wa&hlngton 
that  I  do  not  go  to  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  and  see,  only  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  great  Celtic  cross  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  soldiers  of  Irish  extraction,  the  tablets  in  memory  of  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  Patrick  Kelly, 
and  the  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  conunanded  by 
Col.  Richard  B>Tnes.  On  tlie  larger  canvas  are  inscrlljed  forever 
the  names  of  such  men  as  Kearny.  Kilpatrlck.  Sheridan,  and  Meade. 
They  are  the  spiritual  ancestors  of  the  brothers-ln-arms  of  men 
like  the  late  Michael  J.  Perkins,  of  South  Boston,  who  was  one  of 
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thre*  In  MasMchuMtts  to  receive  tfce  Congressional  MeUal  of  Honor 
u  a  re*»ilt  of  the  World  War. 

It  Is  with  profoxind  gratification  that  we  can  be  here  tonight 
ccnacious  of  the  fact  that  the  contribution  which  men  of  Irl«h 
blixxl  have  made  to  this  country  can  now  be  made  for  the  building 
xip  ol  Ireland  h-rself.  It  is  true  that  Ireland  BtUl  has  her  problems. 
Jt  was.  nevertheless,  clear  to  me  when  I  visited  Ireland  in  September 
19M  that  real  progress  was  being  made  In  solving  these  problems 
•nd  that  everyone  whom  I  met  in  Ireland  in  every  walk  of  life  had 
a  feeling  of  confldence  and  hope — a  willingness  to  endure  prlva- 
tlors  because  of  the  certainty  that  the  nation  would  be  richly 
repaid  in  the  end. 

I  wa»  Interested  In  the  realistic  and  intelligent  steps  which  were 
belna:  taken  to  develop  Irel.ind's  economic  life.  In  the  dairy  In- 
dustry, for  example.  obs'aclf«  which  have  proved  Insurmountable  In 
many  Euro^iean  ccuntrle*  were  overcome  In  order  that  Irish  dairies 
mi^ht  take  a  h:gh  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  pro- 
Uiicrrs  of  pure,  hfalthful  milk  I  was  iniprcr.tcd  with  the  moderation 
with  which  erstwhile  enemies  were  treated.  One  example  was  the 
manner  In  which  the  Oovcriiment  paid  ofT  the  old  landlords  so  that 
Irinhmen  of  th**  futtire  minhl  own  their  own  farm«  and  look  upon 
tiirmseivea  aa  aelX-ret>pectlng  mrn.  I  may  add  that  this  rectitude 
In  their  internal  financial  dealings  Is  carried  out  Into  the  foreign 
field.  Ireland  stands  u«  uue  uf  those  rare  nations  which  pays  its 
debts. 

Whrn  I  called  on  Prime  Minister  DeValera  I  could  rot  help  but 
be  Impreaacd  by  the  fact  that  In  his  watting  room  were  only  two 
objects  of  adornment.  One  was  a  facsimile  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  other  was  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
'  was  symbolic  of  the  attitude  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  anyone 
discovered  that  I  was  an  American  I  was  given  the  most  cordial 
and  hearty  welcome  that  could  be  Imagined.  Yes:  they  like 
America.  America  likes  them.  Let  us  all  hope  that  this  friend- 
ship between  Ireland  and  the  United  States  will  always  continue. 
I  shall  do  all  that  I  humbly  can  to  strengthen  and  promote  It. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  going  back  this  way  over  the  past  because 
I  think  It  will  help  us  to  see  the  future.  I  am  emboldened  to  do 
so  t)ecaua«  of  all  peoples  in  the  world  the  Irlrhman  is  one  who 
does  not  forget  the  past. 

Chief  Justice  ThonuM  J.  Brogan,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  put  it  this  way: 

"Now.  what  Ls  it  that  differs  the  Irishman  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Celts,  for  different  he  is?  His  nature  is 
different  from  any  other  that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  God. 
His  is  a  fanciful,  poetic,  valiant,  spiritual  nature.  He  lives  in  the 
present,  but  in  spirit  he  dwells  in  the  past,  and  that  past  for  him 
Is  still  a  living  actuality. 

"Not  so  with  the  rest  of  the  British  L^es.  The  Scot  will  recall 
the  disaster  of  Flodden  Field,  will  enthuse  over  Bannockbum.  will 
wt-ep  over  his  betrayal  of  Mary  Stuart,  his  martyred  queen,  will  sit 
up  ail  night  supping  sorrow  or  Joy.  but  next  day  he  is  his  practical 
self  a<^n. 

"The  Welshman  plods  along  thinking  not  of  the  days  of  his 
greatness;  the  Englishman  will  recall  his  yesteryear  in  history. 
the  days  of  the  teven  kingdoms,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  but  not 
for  Iting — the  spirit  of  utility  in  a  moment  will  have  asserted  Itself. 

"But  Ireland  events  do  not  pass  so  rapidly.  Ireland  has  her  tradi- 
tions and  she  meditates.  Monuments  of  war.  of  nobility,  of  re- 
ligion cover  the  land.  The  poorest  peasant  lingers  in  the  noonday 
shadows  of  historic  walls  and  towers  that  tell  him  his  forefathers 
were  not  slaves,  but  that  they  lived  as  heroes  and  died  as  men. 
He  plow*  the  fields  or  walks  the  country  roads  with  scenes  iDe- 
fore  him  that  have  been  immortalized  by  his  poets,  and  lying  down 
in  his  humble  cottage  at  night,  he  hears  the  wind  rushing  through 
the  ancient  tMtttlements,  in  a  faint  voice,  a  voice  that  stirs  him  to 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  for  it  brings  back  to  his  mind  the  voices 
of  scholars,  of  heroes,  and  of  saints." 

And  so.  when  we  survey  this  past,  and  realize  the  heroism  and 
the  bravery  it  en.'Jirlnes.  we  are  inspired  to  do  all  that  we  can 
to  be  worthy  of  it. 

To  make  ours  a  land  of  opportunity  for  our  young  men  and 
wcmen. 

To  maintain  a  civilization  in  which  the  aged  may  have  real 
security. 

To  uphold  with  every  means  at  our  disposal  that  glorious  Ameri- 
can tradition  that  men  shall  be  Judged  on  their  merits,  and  that 
insofar  as  government  Is  concerned  no  one  sball  be  prejudiced  Iw- 
cause  of  his  race. 

To  make  every  conceivable  sacrifice  to  the  end  that  freedom  of 
religious  worship  may  be  forever  maintained. 

And.  as  an  indispenslble  foundation  for  all  these  great  objectives 
to  keep  our  Nation  at  peace,  and  never  draw  the  sword  except  for 
a  vital  American  Interest.  Thus,  I  think  we  can  attempt  to  be 
deserving  of  these  acts  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  which  men  of 
Irish  stock — this  precious,  stimulating,  activating  leaven — have  laid 
up*  n  our  national  altar. 

No  better  ep;t<^me  of  what  the  United  States  of  America  should 
be  has  been  written  tban  that  composed  by  John  Boyle  O'Relily, 
when  he  said: 

"That  natloris  grow  where  every  class  unites 
For  ccmmcn  Interests  and  common  rights; 
Whcrt!  no  casts  barrier  stays  the  poor  man's  sen. 
Till  step  by  step  the  topmost  height  is  wen: 
Where  evory  hand  subscribes  to  every  rule. 
And  free  as  air  are  voice  and  vote  and  sdiool." 


Yes,  we  can  be  proud  to  think  of  the  contribution  of  America's 
sons  of  Irish  extraction,  which  from  the  beginning  has  been  so 
Integral  a  part  of  our  national  life.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
password  adopted  by  George  Washington  164  years  ago  tonight  was 
"Saint  Patrick."  Let  us,  in  a  modern  tpirit.  close  with  tbese  lines 
by  O'Reilly  and  raise  our  glasses,  saying: 

"Then  drink,  all  her  soas — be  we  Keltic  or  Danish, 

Or  Norman  or  Saxon — ens  mantle  was  o'er  U3; 
Let  race  lines,  and  creed  lines,  and  every  line  vanish — 
We  drink  as  the  Gael :  "To  the  Mother  that  bore  ua.'  ** 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  IIAMrSIIIRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4).  1940 


TELEGRAM.    LETTERS,    AND    EDITORIALS    CONCERNING    THE 

CENSUS 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  telegram 
which  I  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  15th 
instant,  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Hon.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  dated  the  16th  instant,  and  my  reply 
thereto,  dated  yesterday,  together  with  several  editorials  on 
the  matter  of  the  1940  census. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  and  editorials  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Telegram   sent  to  the  President   on   March    15.    1940.   by   Senator 
Chablzs  W.  Toott,  of  New  Hampshire] 

The  President, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  statement  regarding  the  dis- 
puted income  questions  in  the  census  questionnaire,  that  for  the 
first  time  in  your  knowledge  a  United  Slates  Senator  has  openly 
advised  the  American  people  to  violate  the  law  and  held  himself  out 
as  the  one  person  who  will  not  answer.  In  view  of  the  serloua 
nature  of  yoiir  charge  I  am  obliged  to  ask  you  to  kindly  advise  me 
what  law  you  refer  to.  In  making  your  reply  please  t)car  in  mind 
the  following: 

1.  That  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  by  offlclal  action  ha& 
determined  that  the  income  questions  are  illegal  and  were  never 
authorized  by  the  Confess; 

2.  Article  FV  of  the  Bill  of  Rlgh+^s  says:   "The  right  of  the  people' 
to  t>e   secure   in   their  i>ersons,    houses,   papers,   and   effects   against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated"; 

3.  The  words  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States:  "That 
the  principles  that  embody  the  essence  of  constitutional  liberty  an<i 
security  forbid  all  Invasions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  its 
employees  of  the  sanctity  of  a  mans  hc«ne  and  the  privacy  of  his 
life.  Of  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  few  are  cf  greater  Importance  or 
more  essential  to  his  peace  and  happiness  than  the  right  of  personal 
security  and  that  involves  not  merely  protection  for  his  person  from 
assault  but  exemption  of  his  private  affairs,  books,  and  papers  from 
the  inspection  and  scrutiny  of  others.  Without  the  enforcement  of 
this  right  all  others  would  lose  half  their  value." 

4.  If  it  is  your  position  that  an  unauthorized  ruling  of  a  depart- 
mental bureau  constitutes  a  law  of  the  United  States,  then  it  la 
important  that  the  people  recall  that  such  were  the  tactics  used  by 
Hitler  in  gaining  powers  never  sanctioned  by  the  people.  It  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  to  attempts  of  departments  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  function  of  a  legislative  body,  especially  in  matters  which 
threaten  the  people  of  this  free  country  with  Imprisonment  for  not 
bowing  to  the  will  of  a  bureau. 

Charles  W.  Tobet, 
Umted  States  Seiator. 

The  Setiietap.t  or  Commerce, 

Wasfimfftcm.   March   16.    1940 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Tobkt, 

United  ^ates  SeTuite,  Washin^on.  D.  C. 
^J'^J^^-'^^^S^'^TOR  Tcbet:   In  response   to  your  telegram   which 
the  White  House  has  referred  to  me.  I  feel  the  only  thing  I  can  do 
Is  read  the  simple  A.  B.  C's  cf  the  csnsus  law  to  you. 

A.  The  1929  Census  Act.  pas<^ed  by  a  Republican  Congress    signed 
by  a  Republican  President,  and  containing  the  authority  for  the 
1940  censtis.   makes   it   mandatci7   upon   the   American   people   to  ' 
answer  all  census  questions 

That  same  act  states:  ••'Hie  number,  form,  and  £ubdIv!'=lon  of 
the  inquiries  In  the  schedules  used  to  take  the  census  s^all  be 
determined  by  tlie  Director  of  the  Cen&ua.  with  the  approval  of 
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the  Secretary  of  Commerce,"  provided  that  these  are  "restricted 
to  Inquiries  relating  to  population  •  •  •  to  unemployment 
•  •  •  etc."  Any  reasonable  person  knows  that  wage  Income  Is 
the  hest  possible  measure  of  employment  and  unemployment. 

In  a  radio  talk  on  March  9  you  announced  that  you  would  not 
answer  the  two  questions  on  Income.  Krgo:  A  United  States  Sena- 
tor openly  states  he  will  flout  the  law  of  the  1929  Census  Act,  In 
the  same  talk  you  told  the  American  people  that  they  woiUd 
have  plenty  of  company  In  refusing  to  answer  the  questions  and 
urged  them  to  form  committees  to  resist  these  queries.  Ergo:  A 
United  States  Senator,  using  his  own  Intention  to  fiout  the  law 
as  an  example,  urges  the  American  people  to  violate  the  law. 
The  law  covering  the  1940  Decennial  Census  is  the  same  law  that 
covered  the  1930  Decennial  Census. 

B.  Apparently  you  are  trying  to  Jtutlfy  your  threatened  law- 
bref.klng  by  the  action  of  the  ^jenate  Commerce  Con\mlttee  last 
Tui.-sday,  It  should  be  noted  you  broadcast  yotir  Intention  to 
flout  the  law  on  March  9,  and  the  Commerce  Committee  did  not 
act  until  3  days  later.  March  12. 

C.  As  a  Senator  you  know  that  even  If  the  Senate  had  approved 
the  resolution  adopted  by  lU  Commerce  Committee,  which  it  had 
cot  on  the  night  you  broadcast  your  intention  to  flout  the  law 
and  still  has  net  to  thie  day,  it  would  be  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  a  majority  of  Senators  and  could  not  be  construed  by  the 
8ecretar>-  of  Commerce  and  the  Census  Director  a£  overriding  the 
Census  Act  of  1929  which  was  passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed 
by  the  President.  Such  a  vote  by  the  Senate  or  a  majority  of  a 
small  committee  thereof  could  only  be  advisory  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Census  Director.  In  no  sense  would  It  relieve 
any  person  from  compliance  with  the  censua  law.  This  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  an  amendment  to  the  Census  Act  of  1929  passed 
by  both  Houses  cf  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 

We  arc  Just  as  mindful  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  you.  I  feel  It 
necessary,  however,  to  call  yotir  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
patriots  who  gave  us  the  Bill  of  Rights  wrote  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion a  provision  for  the  first  and  all  subsequent  censuses  and  the 
same  founding  fathers  made  it  mandatory  upon  the  American 
people  to  answer  census  Inquiries.  Tbls  compulsion  has  existed 
for  150  years. 

I  feel  It  necessary  also  to  recall  to  you  the  oath  a  Senator  takes 
Uf>on  assuming  office  which  reads: 

"I.  .  do  solemnly  swear  or  affirm  that  I  will  support 

and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  the  same,  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and 
faithfully  dl.scharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about 
to  enter,  so  help  me  Ood  " 

The  spectacle  of  a  United  States  Senator  calling  for  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  the  Government,  appealing  for  civil  disobe- 
dience, iirging  an  Informational  sit-down  strike  against  the  Qov- 
ernment  is  un-American  and  a  menace  to  the  processes  of 
■elf -government. 

Very  sincerely   youra, 

Harrt  Hopkins. 
I  Secretary   of   Commerce. 

[Reply  of  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobet  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hopkins  on  the  census] 

March  17.  1940. 
Hon.  Haret  L.  Hopktjjs. 

Secretary  of  Comm.erce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Hopkins:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  16. 
In  which  you  set  forth  your  views  regarding  my  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  people  to  have  the  illegal  Income  question  stricken  from  the 
census  questionnaire. 

You  criticized  my  availing  myself  of  the  same  privilege  which  Is 
granted  to  all  of  the  people,  namely,  to  stand  upon  my  constitu- 
tional rights  and  refuse  to  answer  thie  questions  which  violate  the 
people's  guaranteed  constitutional  right  of  privacy,  and  wrote:  "A 
United  States  Senator,  using  his  own  Intention  to  flout  the  law 
as  an  example,  tirges  the  American  people  to  violate  the  law." 

What  law,  Mr.  Stxrretary? 

Surely  you  are  not  still  contending  that  an  unauthorized  ruling 
of  a  departmental  bureau  constitutes  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  where,  as  In  thLs  case,  you  threaten  the  jjcople  of  this 
free  country  with  imprisonment  for  not  bovrtng  to  your  will. 
While  you  contend  that  I  have  an  intention  to  flout  the  law  you 
make  light  of  the  fact  that  you.  as  a  respon.s!ble  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, are  flouting  the  law  smd  the  Constitution  by  commanding 
the  people  to  answer  these  Illegal  questions  or  go  to  Jail.  This,  in 
free  America. 

Regarding  my  action.  I  refer  you  to  a  book  written  by  Prof. 
Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  professor  emeritus  of  history,  University  of 
Chicsgo,  entitled  "A  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States, " 
In  which  he  wrote:  "Wiihal  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  one  is 
bound  by  an  unconstitutional  act.  Such  an  act  Is  not  law;  In 
strictest  theory  it  binds  no  offlclal  and  no  person  whatever;  and 
If  no  one  objected  to  a  law.  It  wctild  be  difficult  or  impossible  for 
a  court  to  pass  upon  its  validity;  an  officer  carrying  out  an  uncon- 
stitutional act.  before  as  well  as  after  a  Judicial  declaration  of  un- 
constitutionality, may  be  held  personally  liable  for  Invasion  cf 
private  liberty  or  property" 

Next,  vou  say  that  the  patriots  who  gave  us  the  Bills  of  Rights 
wrote  into  the  Constitution  a  provision  for  the  first  and  ail  subse- 


quent censuses,  and  the  same  founding  fathers  made  It  mandatory 
upon  the  American  people  to  answer  census  inquiries.  If,  by  this, 
you  mean  the  type  of  inquiries  going  on  under  the  present  Inquisi- 
tion, then  1  must  express  my  coznplcte  disa^rreement  with  your 
position.  The  foxmding  fathers,  in  the  Constitution,  made  It  man- 
datory upon  the  American  people  to  submit  to  an  entuneratlon  of 
the  people,  meaning  a  count  of  the  people. 

Section  9  of  article  I  reads  as  follows:  "No  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  shaU  be  laid  unless  In  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumer- 
ation hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken."  From  this  It  Is  clear  that 
In  the  minds  of  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  the  word  "census" 
was  meant  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  word  "enumeration"  snd 
nothing  more.  Yet  to  jtutlfy  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  be  "secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects." 
you  refer  to  the  coiMtltutlonal  provision  which.  In  my  view,  is 
clearly  limited  to  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
States. 

Next,  you  say.  "The  spectacle  of  a  United  SUtee  Senator  calling 
for  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Government"  is  a  "menace  to 
the  processes  of  self-government."  Shades  of  Hitler  and  Mein 
Kampf.  Anyone  who  is  able  to  dlnUnish  the  "self-government" 
of  a  bureaucrat,  which  autocracy  has  been  so  much  In  evidence  In 
recent  years,  Is  rendering  a  service  to  democracy.  There  Is  alto- 
gether too  much  "self-government"  In  Washington  on  the  part  of 
departmental  heads. 

I  cannot  better  describe  the  situation  than  to  use  the  words  of 
your  friend.  Mr.  Hugo  Black,  "Bureau  upon  top  of  bureau,  bureau 
on  top  of  bureau,  until  they  pile  up.  towering  Into  the  sky.  each 
one  emitting  rules  and  rules  and  rules,  like  the  volcano  belches 
forth  its  smoke,  until  the  average  citizen  Is  lost  In  the  meshes  of 
the  multitudinous  laws,  rulea,  and  regulations  more  than  he  ever 
dreamed  he  could  be." 

Next,  you  have  set  forth  the  oath  a  Senator  takes  upon  assuming 
office.  The  United  States  Code  provides  that  the  head  of  every 
department  is  required  to  take  that  same  oath,  and  thereby  solemnly 
to  swear  or  affirm  that  he  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion  This  Con- 
stitution of  ours  clearly  forbids  the  type  of  "self-government"  which 
you  champion. 

As  a  climax  to  your  letter,  you  boldly  Indicate  that  even  though 
the  S?nate  of  the  United  States  should  vote  In  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution, thereby  pronouncing  its  opinion  that  the  income  questions 
are  illegal  and  never  authorized  by  Congress,  such  a  vote  by  the 
Senate,  or  a  majority  of  a  small  committee  thereof,  would  In  no 
sense  shake  you  from  your  determination  to  Insist  upon  these 
income  questions. 

I  am  amazed  that  a  head  of  a  department  would  treat  so  lightly 
such  action  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  dogged  per- 
sistency in  your  Department's  determination  to  compel  the  people 
to  answer  these  questions  on  Income  gives  Impetus  to  the  growing 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  already  overburdened  taxpayers  of 
both  the  low  and  hieh  Income  groups  that  the  Government  has  an 
ulterior  purpose  In  demanding  this  Information. 

It  Is  said  that  William  the  Conqueror  kept  continually  by  his 
elde  a  book  which  contained  a  detailed  record  of  the  financial 
status  of  every  English  serf,  compiled  after  a  Beaching  inquisi- 
tion into  the  private  affairs  of  every  Individual.  He  did  this  In 
order  that  he  might  know  at  any  moment  how  much  more  fleecing 
the  English  people  could  bear.  This  was  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Domesday  Book,  because,  like  the  day  of  doom,  it  was  inevitable. 

Our  forefathers  left  EIngland  seeking  sanctuary  In  this  country 
from  such  inquisitorial  methods.  In  the  Constitution  they  assured 
Inherent  rights  of  privacy  to  the  i>ecple,  but  by  the  questions  you 
are  attempting  to  compel  them  to  answer,  under  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment, you  are  subjecting  them  to  Old  World  autocratic 
methods. 

This  week,  out  of  the  many  thousands  of  letters  I  have  received 
from  sincerely  apprehensive  people  from  ail  parts  of  the  country 
and  from  all  walks  of  life.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  an  American 
citizen  who  vjTote  as  follows:  "A  doctor  who  came  from  Germany  2 
years  ago,  upon  seeing  the  various  questions  In  the  census  ques- 
tionnaire, said,  "Those  questions  remind  me  of  what  I  ran  away 
from.'  " 

The  right  to  demand  answers  to  these  questions  Is  not  In  the  law 
and  they  are  Illegal,  regardless  of  the  manner  In  which  they  are 
asked.  The  law  Is  the  law,  and  you  cannot  with  Impvuxlty  cast 
abide  Its  restrictions. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Tobct. 

[From  the  Colimibus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  of  February  23.  1940] 

improper  census  queries a  senator  nCHTS  AOAINCTT  THEM 

Senator  ToBEnr,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  led  one  phase  of  the 
fight  against  lifting  the  arms  embargo  last  summer,  now  Is  heading 
up  another  battle  which,  while  it  may  turn  out  to  be  Just  as  futile, 
does  him  equal  credit  and  will  win  the  favor  of  many  citizens. 

He  believes  that  some  of  the  personal  questions  to  be  asked  in  the 
forthcoming  census  are  Impertinent,  unnecessary,  and  susceptible 
of  abuse.  He  partictilarly  objects  to  the  queries  relating  to  the 
amount  and  source  of  Income  of  the  Individual  and  to  the  amcimt 
of  rent  he  pays  or  the  size  of  the  mortgage  on  his  house. 

The  New  Deal  census  heads  who  framed  the  extensive  question- 
naire defend  the  flrst  of  thesr-  questions  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  violation  of  privacy  In  the  queries  about  salary,  since  this  data 
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iB  already  on  file  !n  Jncome-tax  and  social -security  reports  Th? 
second  group  Is  explained  as  representing  Invaluable  Infonnallon 
tor  future  reference  aa  to  bcnjslng  needs,  etc. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  Government  knows  already  how  much 
most  of  Its  dtljgena  earn.  But  the  cen«^u  Is  taken  through  local 
canTaasera,  tccnporarlly  employed  on  a  political  patronage  basis. 
The  OoTcmment  may  have  the  best  Intentions  In  the  world  of  pro- 
tecting this  data  from  snoopers  and  bxisybodles.  It  probably  Is  true 
that  onoe  the  statistics  get  Into  the  maw  of  the  tabulating  machines 
they  win  be  Jtist  Impersonal  figures — no  more.  But  human  nature 
Is  unchanging,  and  how  Is  the  Government  to  control  Its  census 
people  after  their  short  term  of  work  Is  over?  What  Is  to  prevent 
the  gossip  or  the  opportunist  from  talking  about  or  attempting  to 
utilize  information  gained  by  Intimate  questioning  backed  by  the 
law  of  the  land?  The  same  objections  apply  to  the  questions  on 
how  much  rent  a  man  pays,  how  much  he  owes  on  his  hotise.  who 
holds  the  mortgage,  etc.  And  this  Is  Information  which  has  alwajrs 
been  regarded  hitherto  as  a  matter  between  the  principles  to  the 
transaction  only,  unless  they  wish  to  talk  about  It  of  their  own 
volition. 

There  may  be  grounds  for  the  fp*rs  that  some  hold  that  the 
New  Deal  bureaucrats  desire  the  Information  for  purposes  of  some 
new  taxation  scheme,  and  again  there  may  not  be.  But  simply  on 
the  basis  that  there  are  a  few  personal  reticences  left  Into  which 
Government  ought  not  to  thrust  Its  ubiquitous  nose,  there  are 
undoubtedly  hundreds  of  thousands  who  will  wish  more  power  to 
Senator  Tobtts  tonsils  as  he  carries  on  his  Senate  crusade  for  the 
elimination  of  these  questions  from  the  final  approved  list. 

sxrBvcBsrvx  agents  havx  thxir  hantjs  dez7  n«  thx  cxnsi-'s  snooping 

Acrrvrnxs 

(By  Boake  Carter) 

It  ts  a  pity  that  the  apologists  for  the  gentlemen  who  thought  up 
the  current  list  of  questions  to  be  asked  us  by  the  envimerators  from 
the  Census  Bureau  are  not  aware  of  some  of  the  motives  or  some  of 
the  tricks  that  are  obscured  from  public  view  at  present. 

If  they  were,  their  apologies  for  the  Census  Bureau  doubtless 
would  be  exchanged  for  a  chorus  of  horror. 

Few  citizens  hold  any  objection  to  an.swerlnfr  routine  census  ques- 
tion.s.  Heretofore  no  Federal  administration  has  had  avght  but  a 
simple,  straightforward  desire  to  enumerate  the  citl2«;ns  of  this 
Nation,  their  occupations,  their  employment  status,  their  marital 
status,  and  -such  reasoiiable  Information. 

But  behind  the  present  crop  of  questions  lies  no  such  simple, 
straiihticraard  desire. 

Instead,  the  questions  have  been  framed  for  a  specific  purpose. 
The  purpose  '.b  revolutionary. 

It  Is  true  that  when  the^e  questions  were  framed  little  thought 
was  given  to  "Mrs.  Snoop"  down  the  street,  who  may  have  had  her- 
;elf  appointed  census  enumerator  and  wouldn't  let  a  little  thing 
like  a  fine  or  Imprisonment  prevent  her  from  peddling  gossip  she 
finds  out  around  the  neighborhood.  No;  their  plans  are  deeper 
than  that.  They  want  to  use  the  information  to  build  their  idea  of 
a  "new"  America. 

But  wliat  the  public  does  not  know — and  this  Is  not  opinion  or 
viewpoint  but  actual  fact — Is  that  subversive  organizations  already 
have  had  their  own  agents  sworn  in  as  census  enumerators. 

Tho  agents,  or  "enumerators,"  have  gathered  information  re- 
quired of  them  In  specified  sections,  then  re.cigned  as  Government 
employees.  The  facts  they  have  gathered  have  been  turned  In.  not 
only  to  the  Government  but  also  to  their  real  employers,  the  suo- 
verslve  groups  for  whom  they  have  been  acting. 

There  Is  documentary  evidence  to  this  effect  In  the  haJ^d3  of 
several  Senators.  They  haven't  said  much  about  It  yet.  simply  be- 
cause they  believe  In  the  old  adage  about  giving  a  man  enough  rope 
and  he'll  finally  hang  himself. 

By  permitting  these  subversive  agents,  disguised  as  Govern- 
ment enumerators,  to  extend  themselves.  It  is  hoped  enough  shock- 
ing Information  about  their  activities  will  be  gathered  to  blow 
clear  out  of  the  water  the  little  coterie  of  New  Deal  radicals  run- 
ning the  census  questionnaire. 

It  is  not  a  comforting  thought  to  consider  that  such  Intimate 
Information  as:  How  many  times  has  a  citizen  been  married;  how 
much  did  he  make;  from  what  sources  and  how?  are  to  be  details 
to  be  pawed  and  leered  over  by  the  Cohens  and  the  Corcorans  of 
the  administration. 

One  of  the  glib  assumptions  of  the  New  Deal  "snoop"  directors 
is  that  It  Is  the  Federal  Government's  duty  to  "even  up  the  dis- 
parlttes  of  opportunity"  that  exist  for  the  average  American  In 
'rural  Arkansas  and  nxctrcpoUtan  New  York.  "  and  to  that  end  the 
census  is  being  taken. 

That  Is  the  same  sort  of  argument  Hitler  made  when  seeking  to 
lure  the  German  people  to  his  support.  To  assume  that  a  govern- 
ment of  mere  men  can  "even  up  disparities  of  opportunity"  is  to 
presuppose  that  Gcd  made  a  groes  mistake  In  endowing  more 
capabilities  in  one  man  than  in  another.  For  government  to  at- 
tempt such  a  fantastic  performance  would  require  complete  dicta- 
torship to  Insure  any  measure  of  success. 

And  that  Is  precisely  what  the  New  Deal  "leftists"  desire.  The 
qtiestlonnalre  of  the  censxis  Is  alnied  mainly  to  collect  Information 
which  may  be  used  by  the  "leftists"  In  furtherance  of  their  own 
ends — cue  oX  which  is  to  destroy  a  free  and  Individualistic  America. 


IPrcm  the  Boston  Post  of  March  16.  1940] 
NOT  Qurrx  FAia 

The  President's  attack  on  Senator  Tobet.  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
unduly  harsh.  He  accused  the  Senator  of  urging  j>ersons  to  violate 
the  law  of  the  country  by  refusing  to  answer  certain  personal 
questions  in  the  census  blank  relating  to  Incomes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  highly  doubtful  If  the  law  of  the  land  Is 
Involved.  The  whole  business  seems  no  more  than  a  departmental 
regulation.  Otherwise  the  Department  of  Commerce  could  not 
so  readily  change  the  census  nlles  as  It  has  done. 

The  President  seems  to  think  that  Senator  Tobet  Is  responsible 
for  the  whole  agitation  against  these  census  questions. 

That  cannot  be  so.  He  raised  his  voice  In  the  Senate  only  when 
large  numbers  of  his  constituents  appealed  to  him  In  protest  against 
the  inquiries.  He  was  merely  doing  his  duty  in  giving  publicity 
to  the  protests 

Other  Senators  did  likewise,  and  some  were  more  emphatic  than 
the  New  Hampshire  Senator 

If  memory  is  correct.  Senator  ToBirr  did  not  urge  a  general 
refusal.  What  he  did  say  was  that  he.  personally,  would  go  to 
Jail  rather  than  reply  to  the  questions.  That  was  an  individual 
position. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  lays  the  whole  blame  at  Senator  Todet'3 
door.  It  Is  pretty  plain  that  the  President  knows  well  that  the 
agitation  was  substantial  and  country-wide.  Otherwise  he  would 
not  be  forced  into  making  the  concessions  announced. 

The  protests  were  irritating  to  him  because  they  added  to  the 
Impression  that  New  Deal  cfflclals  were  too  zealous  In  Invading  the 
privacy  of  citizens  and  the  Incident  might  have  political  reper- 
cussions.    It  therefore  touched  the  President  in  a  sore  spot 

It  may  well  be  that  the  protests  were  exaggerated  and  due  to 
unnecessary  fears.  But  It  certainly  Ls  understandable  that  persons 
canvassed  would  resent  giving  such  personal  information  to  neigh- 
bors who  were  appointed  census  takers.  As  these  census  Jobs  are 
political  Jobs  and  apportioned  out  by  Deraocratc  leaders,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  the  census  will  be  taken  by  local  men  and 
women. 

The  public  would  not  be  so  skeptical  If  the  enumerators  w^re 
clvll-servlce  appointees  and  if  supposedly  secret  Government  records 
sometimes   become   public. 

The  whole  agitation  Is  net  harmful  to  the  Government.  It  Is 
really  beneficial.  It  will  shew  that  there  Is  still  a  strong  spirit 
of  Independence  abroad  In  the  land  and  that  citizens  are  quick  to 
resent  what  they  think,  however  mistakenly.  Is  an  Invasion  of  their 
rights 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  March  16,  1040] 

CRACK    IN   CENSUS   LAW 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hopkins  new  rules  th.nt  Individuals  un- 
willing to  give  census  enumerators  verbal  ansT-ers  to  intimate  ques- 
tions about  income  and  how  it  Is  spent,  may  mall  the  Information 
to  Washington  without  signing  their  names.  They  may  use  franked 
envelopes  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  enumerators.  This  is  a 
surrender  In  the  face  of  public  protest  but  is  an  evasion  of  the 
law  rather  than  a  permanent  remedy.  'What  Coneress  should  do 
Is  to  amend  the  law  to  rid  It  of  offensive  features  which  are  a  plain 
Invasion  of  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen. 

Senator  Toeet  has  received  considerable  abuse  from  New  Dealers 
Including  the  President,  for  his  leadership  in  the  Natlcn-wlde  pro- 
test The  cry  of  "cheap  politics"  has  been  rai-sed  by  the  administra- 
tion, but  this  does  not  explain  why  Democrats  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans share  resentment  and  have  g'lven  their  voice  to  the  demand 
that  the  census  law  be  altered.  The  unvarnished  facts  are  that 
the  administration  proposes  to  conduct  a  snoop  census  which  would 
peek  Information  of  an  Intimate  and  frequently  cmbarasslng  char- 
acter. This  Information  could  easily  become  public  property  if  the 
enumerators  gossiped,  as  well  they  might.  This  Information  might 
easily  be  available  to  any  prying  politician  who  wanted  a  financial 
index   cf   his   community. 

And  despite  the  plea  of  Secretary  Hopkins  that  the  .statistics 
are  necessary  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  mass  buying  power  and 
unemployment,  there  is  the  substantial  suspicion  they  will  con- 
tribute httle  or  nothing  of  vzlue  to  the  solution  of  economic 
problems.  An  unemployment  census  can  be  made  without  obtain- 
ing the  life  history  of  every  man  and  woman  who  happens  to 
have    a    Job.  *^*^ 

Senator  Tobet  has  performed  a  useful  public  service  In  leading 
the  fight  against  the  present  census  law  The  President  himself 
plays  doubtful  politics  when  he  attempts  to  Impugn  the  New 
Hampshire  Senator's  motives  and  brands  him  as  an  Inciter  cf  law 
violation.  S'nce  when  U  it  crlnUnal  to  say  that  a  neXartous  law 
should    be    amended? 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn  )  Courant  of  February  25,  1940] 

THOSE    CENStrS    QUESTIONS 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  "horse  and  bu-^^y"  doctor  knew  more 
about  the  people  of  the  community  than  they  knew  about  them- 
selves, but  even  such  a  reputation  as  a  public  confidant  may  well 
pale  before  the  activity  of  the  1940  census  taker.  Whereas  the  doc- 
tor had  to  depend  on  voluntary  cor.trlbutions  to  add  to  his  store 
of  knowledge,  the  man  from  the  Census  Bureau  is  forearmed  witn 
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a  list  of  detailed  questions  guaranteed  to  pump  facts  from  the  dri- 
est source  The  admin  Lstratlon  claims  that  Its  "Information 
please '  quiz  will  afford  the  most  accurate  picture  possible  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  country.  It  will  also  pry 
unnecessarily  Into  personal  and  private  affairs  without  giving  abso- 
lute assurance  that  the  knowledge  will  be  held  in  confidence 

Ji°v!!l^  "*''*'"  '"^"""^  *^^  doorbell  will  ring,  and  the  census  taker 
will  begin  firing:  "Wtiat  is  your  age.  name,  sex;  your  educational 
record,  place  of  birth,  and  previous  residence?'  The  answers  to 
these  questions  are  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue.  But  then  will  follow 
"What  is  yo'.jr  home  worth?  What  is  yoxir  salary?  Was  an  Income 
or  »50  or  more  derived  from  any  source  other  than  your  Job?"  Ac- 
cording to  law.  the  civil  and  reasonably  accurate  reply  must  be  given 
to  each  particular;  fortunately  the  law  has  no  ear  for  the  Uttle 
man  l)ehind  your  eyes  who  Just  cusses  and  cusses. 

Yet  another  question  pops:  '■What  is  your  race  and  color?" 
Reasonably  American  and  reasonably  white  should  be  a  suitable 
answer,  and  a  little  "sotto  voce*  is  entreating  you  to  give  the  gen- 
tleman his  hat.  The  enumerator  not  so  calmly  tiunis  another  page: 
"Where  were  your  parents  bom?  What  language  did  they  speak"? 
Are  you  divorced?"  Since  the  report  desires  an  "X"  to  designate 
the  answer  whenever  possible,  perhaps  It  will  suffice  In  all  these  in- 
stances. The  statistics  htmter  goes  merrily  on:  "Do  you  own  a 
refrigerator,  radio?  What  is  your  mortgage  indebtedness?"  and 
BO  on  and  on  and  on. 

Small  wonder  that  the  public  has  demanded  an  investigation  of 
this  questlonaire  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Tlie  1940 
census  is  tj-plcal  of  the  imhappy  faculty  of  the  administration  for 
broadening  Its  activities  to  affect  In  multiple  ways  the  dally  lives  of 
the  people  under  the  guise  of  social  and  economic  betterment. 
The  New  Deal  may  see  social  significance  in  questions  on  refrigera- 
tors and  divorces;  the  layman  calls  them  nosey. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News  of  February  24,  1940) 

CXNST78  WU  BUT  IONS 

Advance  notice  of  the  questions  to  be  asked  In  taking  the  1940 
census  has  provoked  criticism.  The  Ccnsm  Bureau  Is  getting  heaps 
of  letters  from  worried  citizens  who  don't  want  to  tell  how  much 
or  how  little  Income  they  have:  how  much  they  are  in  debt  or 
whether  there  Is  a  mortgage  on  the  homestead. 

This  body  of  anxious  public  sentiment  is  finding  representation  in 
Congress,  in  both  Senate  and  House,  and  some  hurry-up  legislation 
n'.ay  shorten  and  modify  the  list  of  questions  In  time  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  census.  April  1. 

A  bill  to  remove  from  the  census  form,  questions  about  amounts 
received  as  salary  or  wages  and  whether  Income  of  $50  or  more  from 
sources  other  thon  money,  wages,  or  salary  have  been  received,  has 
been  Introduced  by  Senator  Charixs  W.  Tobet,  and  a  like  measure 
will  be  backed  In  the  House  by  Representative  Daniel  A  Reed. 

In  deciding  so  Important  a  policy,  the  Congressmen  should  meas- 
ure the  need  for  the  Information  against  the  possible  damage  that 
may  be  done  by  collecting  It  and  putting  It  en  record.  It  Is  not  a 
sufficient  answer  that  census  authorities  do  not  make  public  the 
facts  concerning  private  affairs  of  Individual  citizens.  There  Is 
ce.use  for  anxiety  In  the  fact  that  a  great  Government  agency  has 
such  Information  In  such  a  form  that  It  might  become  Ewxesslble 
for  purposes  other  than  the  public  good. 

In  smaller  communities  the  knowledge  that  local  businessmen  or 
corporations  are  heavily  In  debt  and  have  not  met  expenses  during 
the  last  year,  might  be  used  to  ruin  individuals  and  bring  unem- 
ployment, distress,  and  poverty  to  many  innocent  persons.  Putting 
cn  record  the  private  affairs  of  the  more  prosperous  is  preparing  a 
sucker  list  of  Immense  proportions. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  census  advantages  can  offset  these  dangers. 


(From  the  Wilmington   (Del.)    Journal  Every  Evening  of  February 

24.    1940) 

THE    NEW    CENStTS 

Most  of  the  questions  which  American  citizens  will  be  asked  In 
the  census  to  be  taken  a  few  weeks  from  now  are  harmless  and 
perfectly  legitimate.  No  one  can  well  object  to  telling  where  he 
lives,  when  and  where  he  was  bom,  where  he  was  educated,  and 
how  many  people  are  In  his  household.  But  unless  Congress  Inter- 
venes in  time  they  will  also  be  banded  some  highly  personal 
Inquiries  which  no  citizen  ought  to  be  compelled  to  answer  on 
pain  of  fine  or  Imprisonment. 

He  will  be  asked  to  tell  the  enumerater,  who  may  be  a  neighbor, 
a  stranger,  or  a  worker  for  the  local  political  machine,  "the  amovint 
of  money,  wages,  or  salary  received.  Including  commissions."  and 
whether  he  got  $50  or  more  from  other  sources.  He  will  be  asked 
to  give  the  value  of  his  home,  if  he  owns  it,  or  the  monthly  rent 
he  pays.  If  he  does  not.  He  must  give  this  Information  with  the 
knowledge  that  It  may  be  passed  on  to  unauthorized  persons, 
mlsu.sed.  or  opened  to  public  inspection.  If  high  political  authority 
decided  on  that  course.  In  addition  he  must  answer  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  other  questions  about  his  home  life,  his  background,  and 
his  personal  affairs  that  have  never  been  asked  In  any  previous 
census. 

All  of  the  data  which  may  be  com.plIed  In  this  day  would  lui- 
doubtedly  provide  a  field  day  for  the  statisticians.  It  would  give 
the  advocates  of  a  planned  society,  numexous  in  the  Inner  circles  of 


the  New  Deal,  a  vast  amount  of  new  material  to  work  with.  It 
would  be  useful  to  serious  students.  But  there  Is  also  a  grave 
chance  that  It  would  be  seriously  misused  by  an  administration  as 
highly  political  as  Is  this  one  which  has  shown  very  little 
conscience  al>out  revealing  information  gathered  on  a  confidential 
basis  or  about  twisting  statistics  to  suit  its  own  purpose. 

The  point  is  that  the  Information  requested  In  the  questions 
cited  above  has  always  been  regarded  by  Americans  as  their  own 
personal  and  private  affair.  In  the  past  they  would  have  resented 
strongly  any  such  attempt  to  pry  into  their  private  lives.  Con- 
gress can,  and  we  hope  will,  remove  these  particular  queries  from 
the  questionnaire  or  at  least  remove  the  severe  penalties  for  fall- 
ing to  answer  them.  But  If  this  Is  not  done  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  a  very  considerable  revolt  nf  American  citizens  when 
the  census  enumerators  come  to  their  doors. 

(Prom  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  of  February  2«.  19401 

THE  CENSUS   PROBE   INTO   SMALL  INCOMES 

Congress  wUl  have  to  act  rapidly  If  it  decides  to  listen  to  the 
many  petitions  which  are  going  out  from  this  city  and  from  many 
other  parts  of  the  country  protesUng  those  censvis  questions  which 
are  considered  mere  prying  into  the  personal  affairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Already  the  Government  knows  the  business  affairs  of  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  report  their  incomes  for  income-tax  purposes. 
Under  the  census  It  would  learn  exactly  what  every  person  in  the 
lower  earning  brackets  receives  In  income  from  all  sources  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

■While  there  Is  promise  that  this  information  Is  for  census  pur- 
poses only,  and  that  censtis  takers  who  reveal  any  Information  will 
be  punished  for  violation  of  a  trust,  only  too  many  people  distrust 
the  promise.  They  remember  that  Income-tax  reports  were  given 
the  promise  of  inviolability,  and  then  one  day  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  published  the  mUe-long  lists  that  the  news- 
papers prompUy  published,  picking  out  those  names  of  people  in 
their  own  localities. 

With  the  fear  that  this  precedent  may  be  followed,  and  with  the 
belief  that  the  Government  has  no  real  right  to  know  what  the 
lowllest-pald  worker  Is  getting — especially  if  that  information  Is  to 
be  used  for  the  extension  of  the  tax  base  and  new  Impositions  upon 
the  underpaid  who  ah^ady  pay  so  much  in  hidden  taxes— protests 
are  going  up  from  all  parts  of  the  covmtry  and  in  himdreds  of 
newspapers. 

But.  as  said  before,  action  must  be  speedy  to  be  effective  Five 
weeks  from  today  the  census  men  wUl  begin  their  rounds  and  wUl 
be  asking  the  host  of  questions  tJiat  consUtute  the  census  report. 

I  Prom  the  Beaver  Palls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune  of  March  3.  1940) 

WHAT  THE  CENSUS   MAN  WILL   ASK 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
numerous  questions  that  the  army  erf  census  takers  will  ask  when 
they  are  ttirned  loose  on  the  county  in  a  few  weeks. 

There  is  much  opposition  to  some  of  the  questions  that  the 
census  authorities  propose  to  Include  In  the  list.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  If  the  people  were  allowed  to  decide  whether  certain  questions 
should  be  asked  there  would  be  a  practically  tmanlmous  objection 
to  many  of  them. 

But  we  seem  to  be  under  a  bureaucracy  that  believes  that  It 
rules  the  people  instead  of  t>elng  the  servants  of  the  people. 

The  opjxDsltion  to  some  of  the  questions  is  being  led  by  Senator 
Charles  Tobet.  of  New  Hampshire,  who  believes  that  some  of  the 
questions  are  not  In  accord  with  the  law  governing  the  taking  of 
the  census  and.  in  addition,  are  an  Intrusion  of  the  Government 
Into  the  private  affairs  of  citizens  which  fihould  not  be  allowed. 

The  130,000  census  takers  are  supposed  to  keep  the  Information 
they  glean  to  themselves,  but,  knowing  human  nature  as  most  of 
us  do,  we  are  ready  to  admit  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  leaks. 
In  addition,  numerous  commissions  and  bureaus  will  mull  over 
the  returns,  and  they  must  publish  the  Information  they  obtain, 
so  there  is  scarcely  a  thin  veil  of  secrecy  covering  the  Information! 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hopkins,  who  has  supreme  charge  of  the 
census,  has  decided  what  are  the  questions  to  be  asked  and  whether 
you  like  It  or  not  you  will  be  Interrogated  as  to  the  amount  of  your 
Income  the  past  year  and  Its  sources;  whether  you  have  been  di- 
vorced; how  old  when  first  married  and  how  many  times  you  have 
been  married;  whether  you  own  your  own  home;  If  mortgaged,  to 
what  amount;  whether  you  pay  your  debts;  whether  you  have  a 
flush  toilet  and  whether  you  use  your  bathtub. 

Never  before  in  the  taking  of  the  census  have  people  been  com- 
pelled to  tell  the  amount  of  personal  Inccime. 

There  is  high  authority  for  believing  that  some  of  the  questions 
asked  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

There  Is  no  place  in  the  Census  Act  where  the  question  of  dis- 
closing Incomes  Is  authorized. 

This  Is  precisely  the  way  Hitlerism  started  In  Germany  more  than 
a  score  of  yeais  ago. 

That  great  Democrat,  Jefferson,  said  that  "the  country  that  Is 
least  governed  is  best  governed." 

Senator  Tobet  asks  that  you  write  to  him  telling  him  yotu-  opinion 
on  the  Income  question. 
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[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Dally  Drovers  Telegram  of  March  14,  1940) 

TIRED  or  so  MUCH  GOVERNMENT? 

We  CLTff  told  from  Washln^on  that  all  this  fxxss  about  answering 
ccn«us  questions  Is  one  of  those  teapot  tempests;  that  most  of  the 
questions  about  which  so  much  complaint  Is  being  made  have  been 
askj'd  in  other  years  and  were  answered  without  argument. 

Granting  that  this  Is  so.  It  furnishes  a  guide  to  the  present  Amer- 
ican temper  and  frame  of  mind  which  should  be  of  Interest  to  poli- 
ticians and  other  national  leaders.  For  if  we.  the  people,  are  ob- 
jecting to  answering  the  same  questions  which  v,e  have  answered 
unhesitatingly  In  others  years,  tl-.ere  must  be  a  reason,  and  It  Isn't 
entirely  impossible  that  this  reason  could  be  that  we  simply  are  get- 
ting tired  of  being  shoved  around  by  a  lot  of  our  public  servanta 
and  their  hirelings. 

Never  probably  In  all  our  hLstory  has  the  average  American  voter 
and  taxpayer  been  cursed  with  as  much  of  this  sort  of«  thing  as  In 
"the  last  few  years.  Between  the  Interminable  tax  rep9rt8  and  other 
Btatementu  businessmen  are  required  to  furnish  unner  one  law  or 
another,  they  have  been  In  such  close  and  constant  contact  with 
Onvemment  that  they  are  raw  all  over.  Even  the  common  garden 
variety  of  citizen,  be  he  a  wage  earner  or  a  relief  client,  finds  him- 
self rubbing  elbows  with  some  functionary  at  every  turn.  Farmers 
are  told  what  to  plant  and  where  to  plant  it.  and  so  active  a  part 
has  Government  taken  In  their  affairs  that  they  can  hardly  be 
blamed  If  they  charge  this  same  Government  with  a  good  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  their  disappointments  and  failures. 

In  short,  the  present  wave  of  public  resentment  against  what 
may  be  Just  a  lot  of  perfectly  Innocuous  questions  looks  like  it 
might  be  the  beginning  of  a  ilrst-class  popular  revolt  against  all 
the  snooping,  prymg.  regulating,  and  shoving  around  that  has  been 
going  on  during  the  last  decade.  If  It  Is.  politicians  who  have 
thought  that  they  were  secure,  and  gliding  along  smoothly  with  lit- 
tle to  worry  about  had  better  start  trimming  sail  and  getting  ready 
for  rough  weather.  For  while  the  American  citizen  of  today  may 
be  a  lazy,  procrastinating  Individual  who  would  rather  put  up  with 
some  Inconvenience  than  make  a  fuss,  he's  still  Jiist  as  stubborn 
and  b»»Illgerent  a  customer  as  his  pioneer  ancestors  when  he  Anally 
does  get  mad. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Man-h  16.  19401 

MR.     HOPKINS    IS    MOBK    MUDOLTD    TH.\N    tJSXJAL 

By  order  of  Harry  L.  Hopkins.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  you  are 
no  longer  under  the  necewity  of  telling  your  c.^act  income  to  the 
census  enumerator,  even  If  It  Is  less  than  $5,000;  you  may  hand  the 
Information  In  a  sealed  envelope  to  the  cens\is  enumerator,  to  be 
mailed  to  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr  Hopkins  k.sued,  slong  with  the  concession,  a  statement  that 
fAlUblts  a  confusion  of  thought  notable  even  in  him.  Reasserting 
h;5  belief  that  the  enumerators  will  keep  their  oath  not  to  reveal 
any  Information  given  them,  he  proceeds  to  say:  "To  question 
their  Integrity  Is  to  question  the  democratic  process." 

Nonsense,  and  worse  than  nonsense.  To  question  the  integrity 
cf  jobholders  of  all  sorts  is  the  very  heart  of  the  democratic  process. 
Under  a  despotism,  nobtxly  dares  question  a  Jobholder  Under  a 
democracy,  everybody  questions  all  of  them,  and  the  more  sharply 
they  are  questioned  the  more  democratic  the  government.  But 
Job  holders  are  Job  holdcTs.  under  any  form  of  government,  and 
they  naturally  dislike  being  questioned:  therefore,  they  tend  to 
Identify  the  questioning  process  with  all  sorts  of  objectionable 
procedures.  Under  an  autocracy,  they  call  it  lese  majesty;  imder 
a  dictatorship  they  call  It  subversive  activity;  under  a  democracy, 
they  call  It  an  attack  on  the  democratic  process. 

Under  an  autocracy  or  under  a  dictatorship  they  can  put  It  down, 
but  under  a  democracy  they  can  only  cry  It  down.  When  Mr.  Hop- 
kins cries  It  down  he  Is  not  defending  democracy;  he  Is  only  ex- 
pressing the  age-old  resentment  of  the  Job-holding  class  against  the 
one  restraint  that  prevents  public  servants  from  bocomtug  public 
masters — an  alert  and  suspicious  public. 


Presidential  Third  Term  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIvS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  18  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


LETTER  PROM  HON.  WILLIAM  H    SMATHERS.  OP  NEW  JERSEY. 
TO   PRESIDENT   OP   NEW   JERSEY    STATE   ASSEMBLY 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  there  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  under  date  of  March  9  of  this  year,  on  page 
2592.  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly memorializing  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  prevent 
a  violation  of  the  third-term  precedent.    This  resolution  was 


Introduced  into  the  Record  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Barbour  1. 

The  resolution  provides  that  each  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  shall  receive  a  copy  thereof;  and 
while  my  colleague,  Senator  Sbiathers,  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  he  informs  me  that  he  has  failed  to  receive 
a  copy. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  my  col- 
league the  Senator  from  New  Jerr^ey  [Mr.  SmathersI  to  the 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

J  Washington.  D.  C.  March  16,  1940. 

PRZsmrNT,  Nrw  jEasE"i  St.\ti:  AssEaasLT. 

State  House,   Trenton.  N.  J. 

D^:.^R  Sni:  Recently  the  Republican  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
A.=.sembly  pa.ssed  a  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  to  prevent  any  President  from  seeking  a  third  term, 
and  pointing  cut  the  Inviolate  and  sacred  precedent  against  the 
President's  seeking  more  than  two  terms. 

While  the  resolution  provided  that  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  should  be  sent  a  copy,  the  clerk  must 
have  thought  that  he  would  be  wasting  postage  if  he  dispatched 
a  copy  to  me.  If  this  is  the  conclusion  he  reached,  he  was  correct. 
Knowledge  of  the  assembly  resolution  came  to  me  through  the 
Congressional  Recori> — my  distinguished  colleague  having  received 
It  and  Inserted  it  therein.  However,  I  would  like  to  have  you  for- 
ward to  me  a  copy  of  the  assembly  resolution  passed  by  the  Repub- 
lican members  in  1939.  expounding  the  sacredness  of  the  two-term 
precedent;  and  also  obtain  and  forward  to  me  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion passed  in  1928  by  the  Republican  State  committee  of  New 
Jersey,  urging  Calvin  Coolldge  to  violate  the  twQ-tcrm  precedent 
that  now  has  become  so  sacred  in  1939. 

I  would  like  to  have  both  of  these  resolutions,  so  that  they  may 

be  placed  In  the  Congresstonal  Record,  side  by  side,  in  order  that 

those  who  may  want  to  know  how  much  credence  to  give  to  the 

recent  assembly  amendment  may  be  able  to  see  the  whole  picture. 

Sincerely  ycurs. 

WM.    H.    SMATHZttS. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  18  (.Icffi^lative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARTHtTR  CAPPER,  OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  on  March 
17,  1940.  on  the  subject  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  few  minutes  I  have  tonight  to  tell  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
proposed  3-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
I  shall  limit  myself  to  five  prepositions: 

1.  The  American  farmer  has  lost  part  of  the  American  market 
for  his  products,  and  his  share  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  has   been  dlmlnJsbed,   under  the   trade  agreements. 

2  The  exports  of  American  manufacturca  on  the  whole,  have 
Increased  more  to  nonagreement  countries  tban  to  agreement 
countries. 

3.  Under  these  treaties  the  treaty  ratification  powers  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  taxing  powers  of  Congress,  have  t>een  taken  fmm 
the  irtflslatlve  branch  of  the  Government  and  turned  over  to  the 
executive,  which  I  regard  as  a  serious  violation  of  a  basic  princi- 
ple of  Anglo-Saxon  representative  government. 

4.  The  trade  agreements  have  been  used  In  the  Interest  of 
power  diplomacy,  rather  than  In  the  Interest  of  our  foreign  trade 

5.  If  the  trade  agreements  principle  as  applied  to  date  Is  soundi 
then  our  entire  program  of  high  wapes,  short  hours,  parity  for 
agriculture,  and  a  high  American  standard  of  living  are  unsound 

First,  I  wUl  take  up  the  case  of  the  American  farmer  who  let 
me  tell  you.  gets  caught  going  and  coming. 

Under  the  high  protective  tariff  system  the  farmer  was  penal- 
ized so  the  American  manufacturer  could  have  the  domestic 
market. 
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Under  the  trade  agreements,  the  American  farmer  Is  being  pen- 
alized so  the  American  manufacturer  can  buUd  up  his  foreign 
market.  '^  " 

When   the   original  trade   agreements  act   was   passed,   nearly   6 
years  ago,  the  American  farmer  was  promised   that  he  would"  be 
protected    in   his   American    market,   that    the    agreements   would 
give  him  a  larger  export  market  for  his  products. 
The  exact  opposite  has  happened. 

As  is  generally  known,  there  are  two  classes  of  Imports  of  farm 
commodities.  There  are  noncom.petltlve,  such  as  rubber,  coffee, 
bananr.s,  etc.  There  are  competitive,  all  farm  commtxiltles  grown 
In  marketable  quantities  In  the  United  States. 

Now  what  does  the  record  show  as  to  farm  Imports  and  ex- 
ports? Here  It  Is  for  the  5  fiscal  years  Immediately  preceding  trade 
agreements  and  for  the  5  fiscal  years  afterward. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  m.ikcs  the 
division  between  comp>etitive  and  nonrompetitlve  farm  products, 
the  average  annual  Imports  of  compf;tltive  farmer  products  for 
the  5  pre-trade-agreement  years  amounted  to  $495,395,000. 

The   average   annual    Impwrts   of   competitive   products   for    the 
first    5   years,  of   the    trade   agreements   amounted   to   $616,149,000. 
Increase  in  competitive  farm  imports  averaged  $120,754,000  an- 
nually.    This  is  an  increase  of  25  percent. 

Average  annua]  Imports  of  noncompetitive  farm  products,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  a  decrease  of  $37,210,000,  or  7  percent,  annually 
for  the  5  years  cf  trade  agreements.  Average  last  5  pre-trade- 
Bgreements  years,  $574,143,000;  for  the  trade-agreement  years. 
ft536.933.000. 

The  annual  average  value  of  farm  exports.  5  prc-trade-agreements 
years,  was  $»82.593.000.  For  the  5  trade-agreements  years,  average 
annual  value  of  farm  exports  was  $784,244,000. 

Farm   exports  averaged   $184,369,000  less   under   the   trade  agree- 
ments.    This  is  a  decrease  of  approximately  20  percent. 
Here  is  the  picture: 

Under  the  trade  agreements  imports  of  competitive  farm  prod- 
ucts increased  25  percent. 

Imports  of  noncompetitive  farm  commodities  decreased  7  percent. 
Experts  cf  farm  commodities  decreased  20  percent. 
In  other  words,  farmers  of  foreign  countries  Increased  their  sales 
In  the  American  maiket  25  percent,  while  American  farmers  Icet 
20  percent  of  their  foreign  markets,  in  addition  to  losing  that  part 
of  the  American  market  which  was  taken  by  imports  from  abroad 
of  competitive  farm  products. 

Now,  as  to  the  total  of  nil  exports  to  agreement  and  norapree- 
ment  countries  In  analyzing  this  comparison  I  have  Ef^gregated 
five  world  areas  that  had  declared  or  undeclared  war.  revolutions. 
Invasions,  embargoes,  economic  sanctions  during  most  of  the  time 
cf  the  trade  agreements.  These  regions  are  greater  Gcmany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Japan,  and  China. 

During  the  past  6  years  the  first  6  months  of  1934  and  the  first 
6  months  cf  1939  were  two  periods  fairly  comparable. 

Total  exports  to  all  countries  in  the  first  6  mcnths  cf  1934  wpre 
$1,036,053,000.  In  the  ftrst  6  months  of  1939  they  were  $1,415.- 
427.000.  a  gain  of  33  4  percent.     • 

Total  exports  to  the  war-torn  areas  show  a  decrease  of  114 
percent,  from  $257,245,000  to  $227,745,003. 

To  all  other  countries  total  exports  .show  an  increare  of  52  5 
percent,  from  $778,808,000  to  $1,187,682,000.  This  Is  most  gratlfymg, 
and  looks  well  for  the  trade  agreements. 

But  If  we  break  d  jwn  these  other  countries  Into  trade-agreement 
and  non-trade-agrcement  countries  we  get  the  result: 

Exports  to  trade-agreement  countries.  Including  Cuba — with  Cuba 
we  have  really  a  bilateral  trade  agreement  rather  than  the  u-sual 
unilateral— exports  to  trade-agreement  countries  Increased  from 
$561,192,000  to  $824,376,000      This  is  an  Increase  of  46  8  percent 

But  exports  to  the  non-trade-agreements  countries,  outside  the 
war-torn  areas.  Increased  from  $221,120,000  to  $374,233,000.  This  is 
an  Increase  of  69  2  percent. 

Imports  of  competitive  farm  products  up  25  percent;  exports  of 
farm  commodities  down  20  percent. 

Exports  of  all  commodities  to  agreement  countries  up  46.8  per- 
cent; to  nonagreement  countries  up  69.2  percent. 

I  say.  by  the  pragmatic  test — which  means  how  does  It  work — 
the  trade-agreements  program  so  far  as  Increasing  our  expert  mar- 
kets is  a  failure.  I  have  high  regard  for  Secretary  Hull,  a  great 
American,  but  In  this  matter  he  Is  on  the  viTong  track.  I  say  so  far 
as  the  farmers  are  concerned,  trade  agreements  have  positively  and 
seriously  injured  agriculture. 

I  am  overwhelmed  with  appeals  from  farm  organizations  of 
Kansas  and  other  Western  States  demanding  that  these  trade 
agreements  be  repealed:  If  not  repealed,  then  that  ratification  by 
the  Senate  as  the  Constitution  provides  be  required.  They  demand 
this  because  they  find  these  trade  treaties  are  taking  away  from 
the  American  farmer  enough  of  his  American  market  to  drive  farm 
prices  down  to  the  point  where  the  American  farmer's  purchasing 
power  Is  seriously  impaired. 

Now.  vmder  our  Constitution  the  Senate  shares  in  the  treaty- 
making  power,  by  having  the  right  to  ratify  or  reject  treaties  nego- 
tiated by  the  E.xecutlve. 

Also  the  taxing  power  under  the  Constitution  is  vested  exclusively 
In  Congress. 

If  these  trade  agreements  are  treaties,  then  the  Senate  should 
have  the  power  to  ratify  or  reject  tbem. 

If  they  are  not  treaties,  then  they  are  revenue  laws — taxing 
power — because  they  change  the  rates  of  tariff  duties  prescribed  In 
revenue  acts  pa.s,sed  by  Congress. 
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It  took  the  Anglo-Saxons  hundreds  of  years  to  xnreEt  the  taxing 
power  from  the  Executive  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
through  their  legislative  representatives. 

The  trade  agreements  must  violate  one  or  the  other  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  Just  clU-d.     In  my  opinion  they  violate  both. 

In  this  connection  let  me  remind  you  18  of  the  21  nations  with 
whom  we  have  negotiated  trade  agreements  have  required  approval 
or  their  le:<lPlatlvp  bodies  to  make  these  treaties  effective  The 
United  States  takes  a  place  alongside  the  three  exceptions — Ecua- 
dor, Venezuela,  and  Cuba — when  it  re«$orts  to  the  Indefensible,  un- 
American,  one-man.  ?tar-chamber  method  of  negotiating  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  nations. 

I  maintain  further  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  agreements  Secre- 
tary Hull  has  negotiated  were  delib«>rately  made  for  diplomatic 
purposes  rather  than  for  trade  purposes.  In  many  of  these  treaties 
the  program  seems  to  have  been  to  jjurchase  goodwill  of  foreign 
nations  by  granting  these  trade  concessions  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  farmer.  I  protest  with  all  my  might  against  such  a  thor- 
oughly un-American  policy. 

Lastly,  we  have  built  up  a  civilization  In  the  United  States  based 
upon  high  wages,  high  prices,  a  high  standard  of  living. 

Except  for  agriculture,  these  high  wages,  high  prices,  high  stand- 
ard of  living  are  either  fixed  by  law  or  protected  by  government. 
In  the  ca'^e  of  agriculture,  under  the  A.  A.  A  we  subsidize  farmers 
through  the  Agricultural  Department  to  reduce  production  to  hold 
up  prices. 

Then,  through  the  State  Department,  we  use  these  trade  agree- 
ments to  break  down  domestic  prices,  to  bring  In  more  goods  from 
foreign  countries  produced  at  low  wages,  long  hours.  I  say  to  you. 
the  two  programs  Just  don't  make  sense, 

I  have  seen  a  circus  performer  ride  tv/o  horses  at  once — but  never 
when  the  horses  were  going  in  opposite  directions. 

Our  entire  system  of  arrrlculture,  trade,  and  Indu.stry  in  this 
country  is  going  In  the  cpposlte  direction  from  the  trade -agreements 
program. 

To  me  It  Is  as  plain  as  anything  can  be  that  we  should  abandon 
this  nonsensical  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  as  now  being 
applied.  If  the  Congress  will  not  do  that,  it  should  certainly  require 
ratification  of  all  these  trade  agreements  by  the  Senate,  as  tha 
Constitution  requires. 


Wire  Tapping 

-     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


STATEMENTS  BY  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  AND  THE  DIREC- 
TOR   OF    THE   FEDERAL    BUREAU    OF    INVESTIGATION 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  there  ha.s  been  consider- 
able discussion,  some  in  the  Senate  and  much  in  the  country, 
regarding  what  is  called  wire  tapping,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
issued  this  morning,  regarding  wire  tapping,  and  that  there 
also  be  printed  a  statement  Issued  on  March  13  by  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[For  release,  Monday  morning  papers,  March  18,  1940) 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  DirecU)r  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jack- 
son today  Issued  the  following  order: 

"As  of  this  date  the  provision  of  the  manual  governing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  was  adopted  In 
1931  on  order  of  the  Attorney  General,  6nd  which  reads  as  follows, 
is  superseded: 

'•  'Wire  tapping:  Telephone  or  telegraph  wires  shall  not  be  tapped 
unless  prior  authorization  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
secured.'  " 

In  its  place  and  stead  there  Is  hereby  reinstated  the  provision  of 
the  manual  which  prevailed  vinttl  1931: 

"Unethical  tactics:  Wire  tapping,  entrapment,  or  the  use  of  any 
other  Improper,  Illegal,  or  unethical  tactics  in  procuring  Informa- 
tion in  connection  with  Investigative  activity  will  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  Bureau." 

There  will  further  issue  all  United  States  attorneys  and  attorneys 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  orders  directing  that  no  case  origi- 
nating In  or  Investigated  by  any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment be  presented  to  grand  jury  or  otherwise  prosecuted  In  whlcb 
It  appears  that  the  ca£,e  has   been  developed  in  whole  or  In  part 
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««  Th«.  TMult  Of  wlr*"  Uusplng  after  April  1.  1940.  Any  caae  so  de- 
JJloD^  Si  be  aUJedt?  the  attention  of  the  Aiststant  Attorney 
^n?r^  m  char^e^  the  Dlvuion  and  shall  not  be  presented  except 
uDon  soectal  direction  of  the  Attorney  General. 

T^ls^tloD  U  required  In  order  that  the  rules  governing  the 
Pederlj  Bureau  of  Iiivestlgatlon  shall  conform  to  the  decisions  of 
thTeupreme  Co^  In  reiTnt  cases,  which  have  held  Interwpt  on 
and  divulgence  of  any  wire  communication  to  be  forbidden  by  the 
term.-*  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  These  decisions  have 
lu  effect  ovemUed  the  contentions  of  the  Department  that  it  might 
lise  wire  tapping  In  Us  crime-suppression  efforts. 

Char.?e8  of  violation  of  several  Federal  laws,  such  as  the  Income- 
tax  laws  nareotlc  law.  mall-fraud  statute,  and  alcohol-tax  law.  are 
not  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  but  by  other 
departments  of  the  Government.  These  agencies  are  not  bound  by 
this  rule  of  the  Attorney  General.  But  all  their  cases  are  presented 
to  grand  Juries  and  courts  by  Department  of  Justice  attorneys. 
Cases  wherever  orlglnaUng,  must,  under  this  rule,  be  free  of  Illegal- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Government  if  they  are  to  be  presented  to 
courts  under  the  sponsorsiilp  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  From 
the  time  of  lU  reorganization  tinder  Attorney  General  Stone  until 
1931  the  practice  of  wire  tapping  was  not  authorized  in  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  In  1931  the  JJepartment  of  JusUce  had  two  Inves- 
tigative forces,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestlgaUon.  in  which  wire 
tapping  was  prohibited,  and  the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Btireau. 
in  which  wire  tapping  was  resorted  to.  In  1931  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  was  confronted  with  the  Inconsistency  of  the  two  practices 
and  stated  to  a  House  Appropriations  Committee  as  follows: 

"The  preaent  condition  In  the  Department  cannot  continue.  We 
cannot  have  one  bureau  In  which  wire  tapping  is  allowed  and  another 
in  which  it  Is  prohibited.  The  same  regulations  must  apply  to 
all.  •  •  •  I  think  I  should  give  a  direction  applicable  to  all 
bureaus  and  divisions  in  the  Department  that  no  tapping  of  wires 
should  be  permitted  to  any  agent  of  the  Department  without  the 
personal  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  btireau  Involved  after  oon- 
BultaUon  with  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  case. 
Something,  of  course,  can  be  said  in  favor  of  permitting  the  tapping 
of  wires  when  efforts  are  being  made  to  detect  the  perpetrators  of 
heinous  oSenMS  or  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  punishment  desperate 
gangs  of  criminals.  In  such  cases  the  criminals  are  usually  equipped 
with  all  modem  scientific  inventions  such  as  the  radio,  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  automobUe.  and  the  Government  Is  at  a  considerable 
dlsadviantage  In  any  event  in  dealing  with  them." 

Thereafter  the  rules  were  amended  to  permit  wire  tapping  by  the 
Inderal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  the  discretion  of  the  Director. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Director  that  this  authority  has  been  very 
little  used  and  only  in  cases  of  extreme  Importance:  that  without 
the  use  of  wire  tapping  several  kidnaping  cases  would  not  have  been 
solved:  and  that  wire  tapping  has  never  been  used  In  minor  cases 
nor  on  Members  at  Congress,  or  oClclals,  or  any  citizen  except  where 
charge  of  a  grave  crime  had  been  lodged  against  him. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  charges  of  indiscriminate  wire  tapping. 
it  Is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Hoover  to  state  that  the  records  of  this  De- 
partment show  that  on  two  occasions  he  has  advised  strongly 
against  extension  of  wire  tapping.  In  March  1939  he  advised  this 
Department  to  oppose  a  bill  pending  In  Congress  to  legalize  wire 
tapping,  and  stated  his  view  as  follows: 

"While  I  concede  that  the  telephone  tap  is  from  time  to  time  of 
limited  value  In  the  criminal  investigative  field.  I  frankly  and  sin- 
cerely believe  that  If  a  statute  of  this  kind  were  enacted  the  abuses 
arising  therefrom  wotUd  far  outweigh  the  value  which  might  accrue 
to  law  enforcement  as  a  whole." 

Upon  another  occasion  he  advised  this  Department  against  trying 
to  sustain  In  the  Supreme  Court  the  practice  of  wire  tapping. 

Notwithstanding  It  will  handicap  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation In  solving  some  extremely  serious  cases,  it  is  believed  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  that  the  discredit 
and  suspicion  of  the  law-enforcing  branch  which  arises  from  the 
occasional  vise  of  wire  tapping  more  than  offsets  the  good  which  is 
likely  to  come  to  It.  We  have  therefore  completely  abandoned  the 
practice  as  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  a  limited  class  of  cases,  such  as  kidnaping,  extortion,  and  rack- 
eteering, where  the  telephone  is  the  usual  means  of  conveying 
threats  and  information.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  present  Attorney 
General,  as  It  was  of  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  that  wire  tapping 
should  be  authorised  under  some  appropriate  safeguard.  Under  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  and  decisions,  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
Congress  seta  fit  to  modify  the  existing  statutes. 

Mabch  13.  1940. 
trtATKMMtn  BT  xa.  j.  BDoaa  Roovsa,  Dxaarroa,  rcosaAL  stTaxAt;   or 

INVOnOATION,  ULATtVa  TO  TM«  SXTaJtCT  OF  WUUI  TATniVO 

Recently  itatemcnu  have  been  reported  In  the  press  and  have 
been  made  otherwise  indicating  that  reprrsentativcs  of  the  Federal 
nurrnu  of  Invratlgatlon  have  indiscriminately  Upped  Ihe  telephones 
of  Member*  at  Ooogreee.  Thle  Is  untrue.  At  no  time  has  the  t«l«' 
I  i>-.t)«'  nf  any  Mitnbrf  of  Cor»itr«»»*  b^-n  tapped  by  any  reprfHwntaMv* 
ttt  th«  FMlvral  Survau  at  Invwtigation  sine*  I  heire  been  Dttvcu/T  at 
th-  Burtau, 

tkunements  tuif«  also  appMfrd  t«  ih«  HTset  that  wtre  UfnHnf  h«« 
\t0mn  uard  by  f  prw»>ntat]»#s  at  iho  Fr4«rttl  flurrtiu  uf  Invastiaatimt 
tn  vtdtallon  of  enututm  t«**-  At  no  Ume  ha*  Utere  b^en  a  •itigle 
tii«uitu»  of  aajr  aetiou  of  llua  klMl  uu  the  part  of  auy  r«pr«s«f}tativ« 


of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  since  I  have  been  Director  of 
the  Bureau. 

Further  allegations  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  have  tapped  wires 
indiscriminately  and  in  violation  of  fundamental  civil  rights.  At 
no  time  since  I  have  been  Director  of  the  Bureau  has  this  Ijeen  done. 

In  1939  I  refused  to  endorse  proposed  legislation,  which  had  been 
Introduced  in  Congress,  designed  to  legalize  wire-tapping  evidence 
obtained  by  Federal  oCacers. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  utilized  wire  tapping  as 
a  method  of  securing  Information  of  investigative  value  only  in 
extraordinary  situations  and  in  an  entirely  legal  manner,  where 
either  human  life  was  at  stake  or  where  the  activities  of  persons 
under  investigation  were  of  such  an  aggravated  crlm,inal  nature  as 
to  Justify  the  use  of  extraordinary  means  to  detect  their  activities 
and  cause  their  apprehension. 


Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ' 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  a  very  patriotic  and  inspiring  address 
delivered  on  Saturday  night  by  Postmaster  General  Parley 
before  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  sincere  friendship  and  the  eminent  good  will  expressed  by 
your  distinguished  President  In  his  introduction  of  me  are  deeply 
appreciated.  Coming  from  him.  these  sentiments  mean  more  to 
me  than  you  will  ever  know.  For  if  the  Friendly  Sons  of  Saint 
Patrick  don't  feel  that  way  toward  me.  who  else  would? 

Speaking  of  introductions,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  Intro- 
ductions In  all  parts  of  the  country  have  always  been  most  ho6- 
pltable.  always  most  generous.  Lately  they  have  become  some- 
wliat  of  a  problem,  however,  and  I  often  find  myself  torn  t>etwcen 
two  enustions.  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  whether  to  leave  the 
room  hurriedly,  or  whether  to  stay  and  hire  the  toastmaster  for 
my  manager. 

No  pblltlcal  implications  are  to  be  attached  to  the  brief  rc- 
marlcs  I  shall  make  this  evening.  I  shall  not  presume  on  this 
festive  occasion  and  this  brUUant  gathering  with  anything  of  that 
nature.  In  fact,  I  don't  dare.  My  14-year-old  daughter,  Ann.  Is 
listening  in  and  Ann  Is  quite  adverse  to  my  political  proclivities. 
She  wants  me  to  give  up  politics  entirely  and  spend  more  time  at 
home. 

Recently  Ann  was  spending  the  evening  with  a  chum  and  hap- 
p>ened  to  hear  the  broadcast  of  the  Jackson  Day  dinner,  and  my 
reference  to  fellow  candidates.  She  Immediately  put  on  her  things 
and  hurried  home  to  consult  her  mother. 

"Mother."  she  said,  "did  you  hear  what  dad  said  tonight  over 
the  radio?" 

"Yee,  I  did."  Mrs.  Farley  replied,  "but  I  don't  know  what  we 
can  do  about  it." 

Ann  was  silent  for  some  time.  Then  she  bent  over,  put  her 
arms  around  her  mother,  and  said: 

"Mother,  we  will  have  to  pray  Just  twice  as  hard." 
It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing this  notable  celebration.  For  Washington  is  favored  In  hav- 
ing a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens — newspapermen  and  men 
from  other  fields  of  endeavor — who  assist  each  year  in  producing 
the  pageant  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  Siilnt 
Patrick.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  delightful  musical  presenta- 
tion we  have  Just  seen  and  heard. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  twice  visited  Ireland 
within  the  past  few  years.  I  only  wish  that  each  of  you  might 
have  accompanied  me  on  those  memorable  Journeys,  for  you  would 
have  brought  back  a  profusion  of  happy  and  beautiful  imprrs- 
sions  It  is  rtfrmhlng.  indeed,  to  meet  the  gsneroits,  tiberty-lov- 
inc  petrple  in  all  walks  of  life  In  Ireland,  to  mis  thstr  great 
cathMlratM.  sml  iipl«'ndld  churrh^s;  their  ancient.  maenifUent  unl' 
v«n»ltt#i>,  their  tchooln  «nd  c*iUcff*:  and  to  visit  tbolr  sntcrpruilnf 
eitlM  and  pUAurp*ft\M  umtM  sm)  etnttitiett 

In  tut  othff  country  In  the  mnUl  will  you  fln4  at  iftry  Klanc« 
a  gruei^r  wvalth  of  menu:  b<rauiy  Th«  honuM  <>t  th«  peopQ,  th« 
fresh  graen  mnuk^*  at  itui  ouuntrysuk,  ine  protrudinK  etu.t\e», 
tbs  kucumt  ruitts,  a<^  th«  moss'^uvvrad  cemeter\ee  ace  all  uf  sp*- 
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clal  cha-m  p.nd  lntere-;t  The  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes  cele- 
brated for  centuries  in  song  and  story,  make  an  Impression  of 
everlasting  grandeur  and  romance.  I  believe  that  I  shall  never  see 
a  view  more  exquisite  than  the  Lakes  of  Klllarney. 

And.  while  I  am  on  the  subject,  may  I  repeat,  once  and  for  all. 
for  the  enlightenment  of  Mike  Hennessy,  of  the  Boston  Globe  uho 
Is  always  raising  the  question,  that  when  I  visited  Ireland  I  kissed 
the  Blarney  stone  and  the  Blarney  stone  did  not  kiss  me 

One  of  the  things  that  astonished  me  in  visiting  Ireland  was  the 
universal  Interest  of  the  people  in  aU  things  relating  to  America. 
They  know  the  names  of  our  athletes,  our  educators,  .scientists, 
composers,  our  businessmen,  and  our  public  ofHcials.  particularly 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen.  I  chuckled  with  mirth  when  the 
fine  little  curate  of  a  parish  in  West  Meath  began  to  recount  to 
me  the  eloquent  achievements  of  "that  grand  gentleman  from 
Mississippi."  our  mutual  friend.  Senator  Pat  Harrison.  Over  there 
rat  IS  clusiifled  definitely  as  a  Friendly  Son  of  St.  Patrick. 

In  Ireland  they  seem  to  have  a  feeling  that  the  welfare  of  their 
country  Is  bound  up  with  the  progress  and  succe-ss  of  America. 
The  Ideals  of  our  democracy  have  had  a  strong  appeal  to  them,  our 
heroes  have  been  their  heroes,  and  the  history  of  our  struggle  for 
liberty  has  always  been  an  inspiration  to  them.  Nathan  Hale  and 
Robert  Emmet,  two  youthful  patriots — one  American,  the  other 
Irish— were  executed  from  the  gallows  by  the  British  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  of  each  other.  Both  died  in  their  Nation's 
struggle  for  liberty.  If  we  had  no  other  t>ond  in  common,  these  two 
heroes  would  he  a  perpetual  source  of  mutual  inspiration  for  the 
youth  of  both  America  and  Ireland. 

The  Bible  says,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  And  on 
this  St  Patrick's  Day  I  ask  you.  Is  there  anything  more  gratifying 
to  the  American  people,  anything  more  convincing,  as  to  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  our  democratic  institutions  than  the  honest  meas- 
ure of  progress  that  has  been  made  imder  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by 
our  citizens  of  Irish  birth  and  Irish  descent? 

When  our  ancestors  came  here  from  Ireland  practically  all  of  them 
were  the  victims  of  centuries  of  oppression.  They  came  from  a 
country  where  their  clvU  rights  were  suppressed;  their  property 
rights  denied.  But  they  had  the  genius  of  appreciation.  They 
were  high  In  their  determination  to  make  worthy  citizens  of  a 
grrat  republic,  they  were  strong  In  their  love  of  liberty,  and  they 
were  steadfast  In  their  Christian  faith.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  the 
very  beatings  they  received  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom and  their  faith  only  served  to  bring  melody,  mirth,  and  song 
from  their  distracted  hearts. 

The  radio  has  been  vibrant  this  week  with  the  melodies  and  bal- 
lads of  Ireland.  Rotary  clubs.  Klwanis.  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce have  made  Ireland  the  subject  of  the  talks  at  their  weekly 
luncheons:  and  many  hundreds  of  these  citizens  who  began  their 
meeting  with  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  ended  It  with  the  happy 
words  and  music  of  My  Wild  Irish  Rose  and  When  Irish  Eyes  Are 
Smiling. 

Why  Is  this?  Surely  It  Is  not  because  these  good  people  know 
so  much  about  St.  Patrick.  They  know  a  few  legends,  perhaps, 
like  the  one  at>out  the  snakes,  and  the  symbol  of  the  shamrock! 
but  that's  about  all.  It  Is  certainly  not  because  they  are  acquainted 
with  St.  Patrick,  the  great  Christian  missionary,  who  harnessed 
the  faith  and  fidelity  of  the  people  of  Ireland  Into  an  organized 
force  for  the  spread  of  Christian  truth  and  the  moulding  of  heroic 
Christian  character. 

No.  my  friends,  the  English-speaking  world  celebrates  the 
festival  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  because  the  Irishman,  exiled  from 
his  native  shores,  has  won  a  place  In  the  hearts  of  all  mankind 
for  his  wit.  his  song,  his  traditional  cotirage,  his  flaming  imagina- 
tion, his  patent  suffering,  and  his  Indomitable  will  to  preserve 
and  maintain  at  the  very  cost  of  life  Itself  those  rights  which 
God  gave  to  every  Individual;  rights  which  no  man  or  group  of 
men  or  the  state  may  abolish  without  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Probably  no  race  of  people  coming  to  our  shores  has  been 
more  appreciative  of  the  blessings  of  freedom;  and  no  race  of 
people  has  done  more  to  embrace  the  legitimate  opportunities  of 
our  growing  country  with  distinguished  credit  to  themselves,  their  , 
fellow  citizens,  and  their  beloved  cotmtry.  That  is  why  the  people 
cf  America  Join  with  us  each  year  in  the  Joyoxis  festivity  of  the 
feast  of  St   Patrick. 

We  are  living  in  strange  times;  times  when  so-called  statesmen 
are  experimenting  with  the  forms  of  government  that  allow  to 
citizens  only  such  liberties  as  the  ruler  may  dictate:  systems  of 
government  under  which  one  may  not  think  aloud  If  his  thought 
b«  different  from  the  mind  of  the  ruler.  And  It  is  not  an  aito- 
pcther  uncommon  thing  to  hear  so-called  American  citizens 
advocating  the  overthrow  of  our  democracy  that  they  might  build 
upon   its  ruins  one  of   the  destructive  "lams"  of  the  Old   World. 

We  cannot  deny,  of  course,  that  there  are  many  and  serious 
fntiltji  in  Anicriran  d  mocracy.  Who  will  deny  that  there  will  be 
serious  faults  in  any  system  of  government  so  long  as  himian 
hr'.ntin  direct  It?  Out  with  All  Its  faults,  what  in  there  under 
ih«»  other  >iv»t/'m«  of  Kovernm«nt,  after  30  *»or(i  of  experiment, 
tiittt  w»  wou'.d  C4r«  Ut  uxchAnQi  tar  The  •taf'VpangUd  banner  aiid 
ftll  It  rrpf'MM^nid? 

f>'«{/iu»  vhti  t/me  frfiy  tww  Mf  to  tba  contrary,  Atn*r\rn  tn 
•till  the  lend  of  </f/fK/fiii»)ity;  (opportunity  fitr  ibe  pofir  u>  uTfm 
ri'h;  t)»0  wtrttk  Vi  grrm  »tronff,  tha  b4>nasi  to  grr/w  erest.  It  ha« 
hpv^'neti  U'-re,  unti  oftpftruitniY  still  knocks  evary  day  st  the  Oaot 
ot  our  inaufiriouM  uo4  remjurcetxtl  citlsaa. 
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Never  let  us  forget  the  sacred  purpa'e  to  which  this  hemisphere 
is  dedicated.  Recently  my  attention  was  called  to  Lamariine's 
Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  contains  the  prayer  used 
by  Columbus  in  dedicating  this  hemisphere.  It  is  a  sicnlflcant 
reminder.  This  Is  the  prayer:  "Almighty  and  eternal  God,  who. 
by  the  energy  of  Thy  creative  word,  hast  made  the  firmament, 
the  earth  and  sea,  blessed  and  glorified  be  Thy  name  In  all  places 
May  Thy  majesty  and  dominion  be  exalted  forever  and  ever  as 
..^^^  permitted  Thy  Holy  Name  to  be  made  known  and 
^read  by  the  most  humble  of  Thy  servants  in  this  hitherto  \in- 
tonown  portion  of  Thy  empire."  He  then  christened  this  land  with 
the  name  of  Christ— the  Island  of  San  Salvador. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  must  never  permit  our  outlook 
on  life  our  American  skyline,  if  you  plea.se.  ever  to  become 
obscured  by  the  cloud  of  social  and  economic  problems  We 
must  never  allow  the  fabulous  wealth  of  this  Nation  to  deprive 
us  of  the  simple  virtues  that  have  made  this  Nation  the  hope  of 
all  maklnd.  We  must  never  permit  the  ideals  of  this  Republic 
to  sink  to  a  point  where  every  American  father  and  mother 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  cannot  look  proudly  into  the 
cradle  of  their  new-born  babe  and  see  a  future  President  of  the 
United  States 

I  am  sp:>aklng  now  of  human  realities— human  realities  that 
we  can  hand  down  to  our  children  If  we  will  but  keep  the  faith 
of  our  fathers  and  cherish  the  bonds  of  unity  that  are  so  necessary 
so  essential,  for  our  continued  progress.  Give  America  a  unlt«J 
front,  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth,  within  or  without,  that 
can  weaken  or  destroy  our  democracy. 

Every  place  I  have  gone  today  I  have  .seen  smiling  faces.  I  have 
seen  people  everywhere  wearing  the  green  shamrock— the  three- 
leaf  shamrock.  It  Is  delightful  to  see  a  profusion  of  them  in 
this  representative  assembly,  because  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
rock^  ^>"^^^  °^  ^^*y  *»  our  life  today  it  Is  the  Irishman's  teham- 

Here  Is  the  reason:  After  laboring  zealously  and  with  ever- 
Increasing  success  to  Christianize  the  Irish  nation  St  Patrick 
discovered  that  there  was  still  one  sharp,  difficult  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  his  mission.  The  people  of  Ireland,  despite  the  eloquence 
of  his  cause,  were  not  able  to  grasp  the  es.sentlal  Idea  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  They  could  not.  in  all  honesty,  visualize  the  mystery 
of  the  unity  of  one  God  and  the  three  Divine  persons 

In  this  predicament  St.  Patrick  sought  out  and  appropriated 
for  his  purpose— yes;  dramatized— the  green  and  modest  little 
shamrock,  which,  like  our  own  three-leaf  clover,  grows  in  su^h 
abundance  on  the  hillside  and  In  the  meadow.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  three  leaves  of  the  .'Oiamrock  exemplified  the  three  persons 
of  the  no:y  Trinity,  and  that  the  stem  on  which  they  grew  repre- 
sented the  Godhead  and  was  typical  of  the  unity  of  three  in  one 
With  this  illustration,  the  success  of  his  mi.sslon  was  immediate 
and  far-flung,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  under  all  the  stars  of 
Christendom,  the  unity  of  God  may  be  dlstmctly  visualized  by 
anyone  who  has  a  mind  to  do  so. 

My  friends,  is  this  not  an  opportune  moment  in  the  tragic  period 
of  contemporary  history  to  take  an  Inspiration  from  this  lesson  of 
the  divine  unity?  Can  we  not  find  In  it  a  clear  light  showing 
us  the  way  out  of  our  difficulties?  Can  we  not  find  here  an 
invitation  from  heaven  itself  calling  to  all  our  people  to  close 
ranks  and  to  move  forward  in  unity  for  the  preservation  of  our 
democracy  and  the  promotion  of  our  American  Ideals  and  oDDor- 
tunltles?  ^^ 

After  laboring  zealously  and  with  ever  increasing  success  for  7 
years,  we  must  acknowledge  there  Is  still  one  sharp,  difficult  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  fine  and  generous  Nation. 
We  have  In  this  land  of  material  abundance,  this  paradise  of  the 
western  world,  9.000,000  unemployed,  imfortiinate  citizens  looking 
for  the  chance  to  make  an  honest  living;  9  000,000  people  looking 
for  the  elemental  necessities  of  life  for  themselves  and  for  their 
dependents.  In  this  group,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
2,000,000  young  men  and  women.  In  the  flower  of  American  youth 
who  have  never  been  able  to  pet  a  permanent  Job,  Many  of  them 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  Job  at  all. 

If  this  condition  were  to  go  on  indefinitely,  the  time  will  come 
when  this  large  element,  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  will  lose  faith  in  the  ideals  of  the  Republic.  They  will  lose 
hope  In  the  ability  of  our  democracy  to  solve  its  pressing  problems, 
and  the  morale  of  these  millions  will  become  so  Impaired,  so  de- 
stroyed, that  the  first  effective  demagogue  that  comes  along  will 
find  them  ripe  for  the  harvest. 

We  are  doing  oiu-  utmost  to  remedy  the  situation,  remctly  It 
according  to  the  accepted  American  tradition.  We  have  employed 
the  greatest  creative  minds  that  can  be  found.  We  have  utilized 
the  best  brains  of  the  great  American  universities,  I  am  happy  to 
fay.  we  are  making  progrem  and  1  nm  firmly  convinced  that  we  will 
Mlve  thte  problem  as  wp  have  solved  evrry  other  problem  that  has 
confronted  u*i  since  the  foundation  ot  the  Republic. 

1  b*il«ve  w#  are  going  to  solve  it  In  the  last  analyuls  through  a 
r^vltnlizod,  a  fresh-minted  spirit  of  national  unity  and  W/rip^-miion, 
I  bf-lleve  we  »rp  gointf  to  (wlve  It  in  the  mtniua  p<'t  ut  c<mnrurn 
^entte  by  th<»  utiilpH  itrnon  ot  our  ntiwi^a  »r»d  pttlru>Uf,  people  work' 
ItKt  UiL»iUPt  HA  (m«.  If  we  kefp  hctitf  us  the  tUirt.tA  pmt»tui  uiui 
pmetttiul  unity  M  the  fmind«rffc  ist  thle  aftvcrnmeul,  nr>d  if  wu  will 
bsve  but  one  objective  In  lifff,  t>»«  fuJflllm/-r>t  ut  our  threefold  otjU- 
fatum  to  our  Ood,  our  country,  end  our  twiniiKor,  we  can  sctve  our 
problems  deflniuiy  and  without  proiractioa. 
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The  rucc^s*  of  thte  Nation's  prosperity  stenM  upon  a  three- 
fold, equally  balanced  development  of  Industry,  labor,  and  agri- 
culture. As  a  product  of  our  American  Institutions  these  three 
factors  In  our  national  life  should  and  must  necessarily  thrive  and 
flourlBh  together  as  one.  A  perfect  unity  of  this  kind  operating  for 
the  tjcneral  welfare  would  draw  down  upon  it  the  blessing  of  the 
Master,  and  with  the  loyal  and  energetic  support  of  the  friendly 
sons  of  Uncle  Sam.  which  Includes  the  friendly  sons  of  Saint  Patrlclc. 
there  Is  no  limit  to  the  success,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  to 
«hi«h  the  people  of  this  country  may  not  justly  and  coD«cientlously 
aaplre. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  leave  with  you  the  lesson  of  the  shamrock 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  thought  of  unity  In  American  in- 
dustr>',  labor,  and  agriculture,  and  the  aaeurance  of  national  happi- 
ness and  success  through  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  Ciod.  otir 
country,  and  our  neighbor. 
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Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4).  1940 


LETTER  BY  EDWARD  SNYDER 


Mr,  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  next  few  days 
following  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  is  now  the  un- 
finished business,  the  Senate  will  talce  up  what  are  Imown 
as  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  I  believe  there  is  no 
one  more  conversant  with  the  effect  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
ORreements  policy  on  business  and  also  on  labor  in  America 
than  is  Mr.  Edward  Snyder,  of  Nevada.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  me,  published  in  the  Lincoln  County  Independent,  Mr. 
Snyder  goes  into  that  subject  quite  at  length,  setting  forth 
what  ruinous  effects  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  have 
had  on  the  mining  industry  in  the  West,  and  on  labor  in 
connection  with  the  mining  industry. 

I  ask  that  that  letter  in  its  entirety  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccobo.  as  follows: 

Hon    Pat  McCamun, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkar  SxiTAToa:  As  the  House  has  passed  the  bill  to  renew  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  powers  of  the  President,  we  sincerely  hope 
the  Senate  will  dcfetit  the  bill  or  amend  It  to  make  the  trade 
treaties  subject  to  ratification  by  a  two-tiiirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
aa  the  Constitution  provides. 

The  line  Industry's  experience  with  the  SUte  Department's 
economic  rule,  and  the  prcblcms  Incident  thereto,  were  ably  cov- 
ered In  statements  by  Messrs  Julian  D.  Conover,  Ernest  V.  Gent, 
and  Evan  Just  Ijefore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the' 
Hoiiae.  along  m1th  their  suggestlona  aa  to  modiflcatlona  of  the 
propo«!ed  act.  Por  your  convenience,  I  am  forwardiuR.  t>ound  here- 
with, copies  of  said  statements,  aiong  with  a  copy  of  my  Utter  of 
February  34  to  Senator  WuxtAjt  H.  Kiwo  (Senate  Finance 
Committee). 

I  am  attaching  a  sUtetncnt  showing  the  zinc  imports  by  coun- 
tries for  the  year  1938  as  compared  with  1939.  from  which  you  will 
note  the  import*  for  1939  totaled  66.960  tons  as  compared  to 
336.157  tons  In  1938.  The  imports  for  Dcc«mt>er  1S39  totaled 
IS. 700  tons,  equivalent  to  a  yearly  rate  of  188.400  tons.  Tlie  total 
pmductlon  of  ilab  Elnc  In  the  United  States  during   19a9  was 

53d  rj«   tons. 

or  the  total  of  80.998  ton*  of  rinc  imported  In  1939.  only  8.015 
ton*  (12  percent)  came  from  Canada,  the  country  with  which  the 
trade  ngrcm^^nt  was  made.  This  agreement,  like  all  other  so-called 
reel procsl -trade  affrcementa,  affected  tariff  reduction*  for  not  only 
Carada  but  for  all  other  countries  with  whom  we  have  treatiee 
by  virtue  of  the  most-favorrd-natlon  clatise  in  all  treaties. 

Thr  followinff  salient  facts  relattng  to  our  Nevada  operation  will 
give  you  an  Idea  of  tlM  tmportano*  of  our  itidtistry  to  tbc  employ- 
m«'nt  problem  and  the  other  Indtistrlea  tt  help*  to  stutaln: 

( 1 )  The  yearly  prodtietion  of  cine  from  our  Merada  mine  from 
108  000  tons  of  crude  ore  Is  14,783  ton*. 

(3)  The  fftaa  raeortrable  value  or  d«w  waaltli  par  annum  bad 
from  the  prodtietion  of  lOtMO  tona  of  Plocba  crude  ore.  twlng 
metal  prtoea  of  gold  (I3S  per  ounm).  allrar  (71.11  oanta  per  ounce), 
lead  (at  Mew  Torfc.  •  canta  per  pound),  and  priOM  w^atmu  lAne  ^a* 


St.  Louis.  5  cents  per  pound).  Is  estimated  at  82.808  000.  equivalent 
to  826  per  ton  of  ore  and  $189  95  per  ton  of  zinc  recovered  therefrom. 

(3)  The  average  number  of  men  employed  at  the  mine.  mill, 
smelter,  and  reduction  plants  for  the  above  production  Is  370; 
man-shifts  worked  per  annum.  111,084:  and  man-shifts  worked 
per  ton  of  zinc.  7.51. 

(4)  The  annual  pay  roll  at  mine,  mill,  smelter,  and  electro- 
lytic plants  to  produce  14.783  tons  of  zinc  from  Ploche  ore  Is 
estimated  at  $710,900,  equivalent  to  $48  09  per  ton  of  zinc 

(5)  The  dependent  population  In  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Montana 
supported  by  the  Ploche  ore  production  Is  estimated  at  6.290 
people  based  on  Van  de  Graff's  survey  for  Utah  showing  an 
average  of  17  people  dependent  on  each  person  employed  In  the 
mining  and  smeltlni?  Industry,  equivalent  to  more  than  42  people 
supported  for  each  100  tons  of  zinc  produced. 

(6)  The  freight  paid  the  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  the 
ore.  concentrate*,  bullion,  and  the  metals  from  said  ore  Is  esti- 
mated at  $670680  per  year,  equivalent  to  $45.36  per  ton  of  zinc. 
These  figures  do  not  Include  freight  on  fuel  and  supplies  for 
the  mine  and  plants  nor  on  the  supplies  used  by  the  communi- 
ties sustained  by  the  industry 

(7t  The  electric  power  purchased  for  the  mining,  milling,  and 
reduction  of  the  Ploche  ore  Is  estmated  at  $344,500  per  annum, 
equivalent  to  $23  30  per  ton  of  zinc  produced. 

(8)  The  supplies  purchased  for  mine,  mill,  and  electrolytic 
plants  to  produce  14.733  tons  of  zinc  from  Ploche  ore  are  esti- 
mated at  $271,000  per  annum,  equivalent  to  $1833  per  ton  of 
zinc   produced. 

Assuming  that  the  Canadian  Government  made  the  treaty  with 
their  eyes  open  and  on  a  business  basis,  they  undoubtedly  did 
not  make  any  large  concessions  to  us  In  consideration  of  the  rr- 
ductlon  of  $7  per  ton  the  State  Department  granted  on  the  duty 
on  zinc.  This  reduction  applied  to  the  total  of  zinc  Imported 
from  Canada  during  1939  of  8.015  tons  represents  a  total  gross 
tariff  concession  to  Canada  of  only  $56,105  for  the  year.  This 
concession,  however,  cost  the  American  zinc  producers  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1939.  $7  per  ton  on  the  334.391  tons  of  zinc 
produced  during  that  period,  or  a  total  of  $2,340,737.  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  a  domestic  market  for  approximately  41.000  tons  of  z!",c 
(representing  the  Increase  over  1938  In  the  total  United  States 
Imports  during  the  year  1939),  and  the  loss  of  a  production  cf 
not  less  than  $4  500.000  In  new  wealth  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
As  the  Indian  would  say.  "Bum  trade." 

**J^\  *^^°  readily  understand  that  the  concession  to  Canada  of 
$56,105  In  duty  reduction  would  have  been  of  minor  importance  if 
It  had  not  involved  the  large  loss  of  market  to  Mexico,  Peru  and 
Belgium,  and  the  equivalent  of  a  tax  cf  $7  per  ton  on  the  cnt're 
domestic  prnductlon  of  zinc.  Why  should  the  State  Departmrnt 
have  arbitrary  powers  to  secretly  make  effective  levies  of  this  kind 
on  selected  Industries? 

There  Is  no  question  In  our  minds  that  the  State  Department 
failed  to  properly  analyze  the  effects  of  the  zinc  tariff  reduction  or 
else  deliberately  reduced  the  duty  with  a  view  of  subsidizing  trade 
with  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Belgium,  and  used  Canada  as  a  blind  realiz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  public  wished  an  expansion  of  trade  with  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  north,  and  that  the  people  generally  would 
not  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  agreement  was  giving  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  market  to  South  America  and  Europe. 

After  analyzing  the  procedure  used  by  the  State  Department  In 
Its  treatment  of  the  zinc  Industry.  I  cannot  help  but  think  Its  en- 
tire reciprocal-trade  powers  should  be  greatly  reduced.  If  not  en- 
tirely eliminated 

Someone  may  say  why  all  this  agitation  by  the  zinc  industry 
when  the  price  of  zinc  is  alxjve  the  cost  of  production,  as  at  oresent 
The  three  outstanding  reasons  are: 

1.  High-grade  foreign  ores,  combined  with  cheap  labor  United 
States  technology,  and  depreciated  exchange  make  it  possible  for 
foreign  prrducer^  to  sell  zinc  In  our  market,  duty  paid  at  a  6t 
Louis  price  ranging  from  4>4  to  4'i  cents  per  pound  a.s  compared 
to  a  cost  of  5  cents  per  pound  for  a  large  portion  of  the  domestic 
Industry  under  present  economic  conditions. 

2.  In  view  of  the  above,  the  mine  and  plant  development  neces';arv 
to  perpetuate  the  domestic  industry  are  not  warranted  on  the  ba«is 
of  existing  duties,  and  the  Industry  Is  forced  to  mark  time  as  far 
as  said  development  is  concerned. 

3.  We  believe  larg"  military  stocks  of  zinc  In  Europe  will  be 
dumped  In  this  market  upon  cessation  of  hostilities  at  prlcei  far 
below  the  cost  of  production  In  the  probable  scramble  for  dollar 
exchange  «wii« 

On  your  request.  I  >ihall  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  additional  in- 
formation I  can  on  this  irubject. 

A^  our  Nevada  wa^m,  baiicd  on  a  union  eor tract,  vary  at  the  ratu 
of  40  cent*  per  shift  for  each  l-cent  varUtlon  in  the  price  of  zinc 
you  can  readily  understand  why  our  men  are  vitally  intereat^-d  in 
the  pr.Tt<<tlon  of  their  wages  as  well  as  theu-  employment  by  an 
adequate  duty  mi  rtnc,  1  Enow  they  will  ai.io  tpprrciat*  anythire 
you  do  to  hate  the  duty  on  zinc  restored  and  to  prevent  the  cxtj-n- 
*lon  of  power  to  the  State  Department  that  will  Jeopardize  the  uiriffs 
on  lead,  copper,  and  other  western  raw  maUrlals. 

Thia  letter  requires  no  answer. 

With  kind  persotul  regArdf,  Z  muln, 
Toun  alncerelj. 
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Federal  Taxation  of  Municipal  Bonds 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  CECIL  F.   BATES 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  address  deLvered  by  Hon,  Cecil  F.  Bates,  mayor  of  Mobile. 
Ala.,  at  the  Southern  Regional  Conference  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  held  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  on 
March  8.  1940.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Bates'  address  is  Federal 
Taxation  of  Municipal  Bonds.  I  think  his  speech  is  worthy 
of  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  that  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  theories  of  dual  sovereignty  and  Intergovernmental  Immu- 
nity of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  their  Instromen- 
talltles  from  Interference,  the  one  by  the  other,  seems  to  have 
been  established  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  on  September  28,   1787. 

It  may  bt-  eurprlslng  to  many  of  you  to  learn,  however,  that  In 
the  many  cases  arising  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
where  the  validity  of  an  act  of  a  State  legislature  or  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  haa  been  attacked  on  the  ground  that 
it  violated  one  of  these  principles  of  government  and  was,  there- 
fore, unconstltutlonaJ.  that  there  la  not  a  single  word  contained 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  relates  directly 
thereto. 

These  principles  rest  not  upon  any  definite  written  words  con- 
tained In  the  Constitution,  but  solely  and  only  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  Interpretation  of  the  intent,  theory, 
and  tinderlying  principles  of  government  Indicated  by  the  Consti- 
tution as  a  whole.  Many  earty  cems  challenged  the  sovereign 
right  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  this  principle  did  not  come 
to  t>e  generally  recognized  until  after  the  declidon  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1819  In  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland.  In  this 
caae.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  decision  of  the 
Court,  held  that  any  State  tax,  whether  discriminatory  or  not,  on 
the  operation  of  a  Federal  agency  constituted  an  unconstitutional 
Interference  with  the  Federal  Oovemment.  This  case  established 
for  the  first  time  the  principle  of  dual  sovereignty  under  the  Con- 
atltutlon.  This  ca«e  was  followed  by  a  long  line  of  decisions,  each 
rcafflrmlng  the  theory  originally  eitabllahed  In  McCulloch  v.  Mary- 
land and,  quite  often,  more  clearly  and  definitely  established 
lU  scope.  In  the  case  of  Weston  v.  Charleaton.  the  Supreme 
Court,   again   speaking   through  Chief  Justice   Marshall,   held    that 

any  tax  which  burdened  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  unconstitutional,  ilnoe  "if  the  right  to  tax  exists,  it  is 
a  right  which  in  Its  nature  acknowledges  no  limit."  With  the 
coming  of  the  decision  of  Dotbtnt  v.  The  Commianioner  and 
the  case  of  Collector  v.  Day.  In  which  latter  case  it  was  held 
that  the  salary  received  by  •  judfe  of  probate  In  the  State  of 
Maasachusetu  wa«  not  subject  to  an  income  tax  levied  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  haa  been  aeoepted  that  the  constitutional 
Immunity  applied  reciprocally,  and  there  haa  been  since  then 
little.  If  any.  question  as  to  the  exletence  of  thU  principle  of 
government  nor  of  it«  eoundnecf. 

Thu  principle  was  definitely  reafflrmed  In  the  decUlon  rendered 
tn  1896,  In  the  ca«e  of  Pollock  v.  The  Farmer*  Loan  and  Trust  Com' 

Kny.  mvolving  the  appUcAtlon  of  ft  Federal  income  tax  on  municipal 
nda,  wherein  Chief  Juftlc*  Fuller  held,  "A  tax  upon  income 
derived  from  the  interest  on  bond*  leeued  by  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion U  a  tax  upon  the  power  of  the  8t«te  and  its  imtrumentolltles 
to  borrow  and  Is  consequently  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  As  late  as  1034  the  Supreme  Court,  speaking 
through  Mr.  Justice  McReynoIda.  upheld  the  principle  of  constitu- 
tional immunity  in  these  words:  lio  State  may  tax  the  appropriate 


means  which  the  United  States  may  employ  for  exercising  their 
delegated  powers:  the  United  States  may  not  tax  the  Instrumentall- 
lies  which  a  State  may  employ  in  the  discharge  of  her  governmental 

Although,  in  the  case  of  Helversing  v.  Gcrhardt,  In  which  case  a 
decis  on  was  rendered  en  May  16.  1938,  and  In  the  case  of  Graves  v. 
Pecypie.  ex  rel  OKeefe.  it  was  decided  that,  under  the  sixteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
Income  tax  did  apply  to  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  States  and 
their  instrumentalities,  the  established  principles  of  dual  sover- 
eignty and  tax  Immunity  were  again  reafUrmcd. 

Since  these  principles  of  government  were  originally  established 
in  the  early  days  of  our  existence  and  have  been  recognized  and 
reaffirmed  at  various  times  throughout  the  life  of  our  Government, 
there  is  doubtless  a  question  In  the  minds  of  many  of  you  as  to 
why  we  should  now  be  disturbed  by  the  question  of  the  levying  of  a 
Federal  Income  tax  upon  the  income  derived  from  State  and  munlcl- 

**,  »Jr°^?";  ^5^1  °^  *^*  ^^^^  ^«*^»  ^^*>  messages  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Steles,  sent  to  Congress  on  AprU  18.  1938.  and  Janu- 
ary 19.  1939.  and  the  efforts  of  the  Treasury  Department,  urging  the 
passage  of  legislation  authorizing  the  lev>-lng  of  such  an  income 
tax,  can  possibly  rest.     It  seems  that  it  aU  comes  about  because  of 
the  adoption  on  February  25,  1913,  of  the  sixteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Income-tex  amendment,  and  which  authorizes  the  levying 
of  an  Income  tax  upon   "Income  from  whatever  source  derived  " 
At  the  time  of  the  submission  of  this  amendment  to  the  various 
States  It  was  never,  at  any  time  or  In  any  way.  Indicated  that  by  its 
adoption  the  Federal  Government  would  seek  to  levy  a  tax  upon 
income  derived  from  State  or  municipal  bonds,  but,  on  the  other 
band,  aU  were  led  to  believe  that  It  was  the  sole  and  only  purpose 
of  this  constitutional  amendment  to  amend  paragraph  3  of  section  2 
article  I.  of  the  Constitution,  which  provided  that  aU  direct  taxes 
levied   by  the  Federal  Government  should   be   apportioned   among 
the  States  according  to  population.    Although  this  an^ndment  was 
adopted  In  1913,  no  serious  attempt  had  been  made  b^  the  Federal 
Government  to  levy  such  an  Income  tax,  as  is  now  proposed    until 
the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  message  of  the  President  In  1938 
This  present  attempt  is  most  interesting,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
since  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution, there  have  been  a  number  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reaffirming  the  principles  of  dual  sovereignty  and  reciprocal   Im- 
munity,   particularly    the    decision    rendered    by    Mr.    Justice    Mc- 
Reynolds,  from  which  I  have  quoted  above.     The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, now  claiming  that  there  has  been  delegated  to  It  through 
the  sixteenth  amendment  a  right  to  tex  the  Income  derived  from 
State  and  municipal  securities,  has  attempted  to  exercise  Its  right 
through  legislation  Introduced  In  Congress,  and  with  great  gusto 
has  offered   to   give   to   the   States   and   their   Instrumentalities   a 
reciprocal  right  to  tax  the  Income  derived  from  Federal  securities 
The  reasons  advanced  as  to  the  soundness  and  for  the  necessity 
of  the  passage  of  such  legislation  were  stated  by  Mr.  John  W  Hanes 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  special  Senate  committee  on 
January  18,  1939.  at  which  time  he  urged  the  extension  of  Federal 
Income  tax  to  the  Income  from  future  Issues  of  public  securities 
He  gave  three  principal  reasons  to  sustain  his  position:  First,  be- 
cause the  existence  of  tax-exempt  seciu-ltles  permits  large  taxpayers 
to  defeat  the  effect  of  a  graduated  income  tex  by  switching  to  thU 
type  of  investment  to  avoid  payment  of  a  tax  In  the  higher  brackets- 
second,  because  the  existence  of  attractive  bonds  of  a  tax-exempt 
character  makes  the  market  too  attractive  for  them,  thus  Influencing 
investmente  In  them  and  avoiding  placing  fxxnds  In  productive  en- 
terprises Involving  risks;  and,  third,  for  the  reason  that  even  with 
an  Increased  rate  of  Interest  the  elimination  of  tax-exempt  secvirltles 
would.  In  fact,   result  in  a  substantial  net  financial  gain  to  the 
Government  as  a  whole. 

Probably  the  best-Informed  man  on  this  subject  today,  and  surely 
the  one  who  has  conducted  the  most  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
is  Dr.  Harley  L.  Lutz,  professor  of  public  finance  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity.    Dr.  Lutz  made   a  thorough   and  exhaustive   study  of  the 
tax-exempt  seciu-ities  held  by  large  estates  and  reached  the  definite 
conclusion  that  the  ownerehlp  of  tax-exempt  securities  is  Incldentel 
to  the  ownership  of  securities  of  corporate  and  private  concerns 
In  the  course  of  his  study  he  analyzed  the  holdings  of  3,044  estates 
of  over  a  million  dollars  and  105.499  estates  under  that  amount  and 
found    that   the    total   ownership   of   State   and    municipal    txmds 
amounted  to  only  5.63  percent  of  the  totel  holdings  of  these  estates 
His  study  further  developed  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  Investor  who 
has  an  Income  of  above  $60,000  per  year  that  begins  buying  thU  type 
of  security.     He  further  pwinu  out  that,  while  Mr.  Hanes  claims  that 
an  investment  In  this  type  of  sectirity  is  so  attractive  to  an  Investor 
that  he  will  not  Invest  his  money  in  the  ordinary  enterprises  in- 
volving risks;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  State  and  local  debt  was 
created  prior  to  the  year  1930.  at  a  time  when  business  was  at  Its 
best,  industrial  development  was  enjoying  its  greatest  strides,  and 
money  for  the  development  of  private  enterprises  was  mors  easily 
obtainable  than  at  any  other  time.    Dr.  Lutz  points  out.  in  answer 
to  the  stetcment  of  Mr.  Hanes,  "the  elimination  of  tax-exempt  secu- 
rities would,  in  fact,  result  in  a  subnantlal  net  financial  gain  to 
government  as  a  whole";   that  upon  the  Imposition  of  stich  a  tax 
the  interest  rate  on  Federal  Oovemment  securities  would  so  tn- 
crea«e  as  to  cost  the  Federal  Government  $187,000X)00  per  year  In 
additional  interest  rates  against  an  a4:lditlonal  income  of  $204.000XX>3 
from  the  tax.  or  a  resiUting  net  gain  to  the  Federal  Oovernment  of 
only  »17.000.000  per  year.     Against  this  he  estimates  that  there  wiU 
be  a  resulting  net  loss  to  the  States  and  their  instrumentelltles  of 
at  least  $96,000,000  per  year  because  of  Increase  Ui  tax  rates,  or  a 
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net  loM  to  the  various  gowmnn<"nt«  through  the  reciprocal  taxation 
of  tnccme  from  their  securities  of  an  amotint  of  not  less  than 
•79  000  000  per  year.     The  loas  of  KUCtx  an  amount  Is  Indeed  stag- 

IX  might  here  be  stated  that  the  proposal  will  not.  Jn  general, 
affect  the  present  debt  in  Its  present  form,  but  would  apply  to  future 
Isrues  of  boisds.  Including  refunding  btinds.  Because  of  this  fact, 
the  actual  Increase  m  financing  cost  can  only  be  estimated,  using 
the  preitent  debt  a*  a  basis. 

Of  course,  since  It  Is  proposed  that  the  ^deral  Government,  the 
States,  and  ihi-lr  Instrumentalities  would  have  a  reciprocal  right  to 
tax  the  Income  from  the  bonds  issued  by  each,  the  theory  Is  that 
complete  justice  would  be  done.  Prom  even  a  casual  study  of  the 
^  matter  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  jtistlce  of  It  all  lies  In  theory 

alone  and  not  at  all  In  fact. 

The  theory  of  this  proposal  Is  that  under  the  sixteenth  amend- 
ment tht-  Federal  Oovemn»ent  has  a  sovereign  right  to  tax  the  In- 
come derived  from  bonds  lasued  by  the  States  and  ihelr  Instru- 
meiualltlt-a  The  right  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  States,  howewr. 
to  tax  the  Income  of  Federal  securities  would  rest  entirely  upcn  the 
wUlingneM  of  Congress  to  grant  this  right  and  Its  wUllngnese  for  It 
Ui  continue.  If  the  states  and  their  Instrumentalities  should  ever 
allow  the  establishment  of  such  a  sovereign  right,  it  could  te 
abolished  only  through  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, whereas  the  reciprocal  right  of  the  State  and  Its  Instru- 
mentaii'ies  to  tax  Federal  .securities  could  be  abolished  by  the  same 
"■Congrfss  granting  it  or  by  any  succt>edlng  Congress  But  assuming. 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  question,  that  such  right  would 
be  accorded  the  States  and  their  instrumentalities,  as  Is  proposed, 
and  that  this  right  would  not  be  withdrawn,  what  then  would  be  the 
actual  effect  of  this  legislation  upon  them?  Since  Dr.  Lutz  esti- 
mates It  would  bring  about  an  annual  loas  to  them  of  not  less  than 
•86.000  000  per  year,  the  matter  should  surely  be  given  serious  study. 

To  begin  with.  In  order  that  each  State  In  the  Union  might  enjcy 
■ome  benefit  of  this  reciprocal  right,  and  that  reciprocity  might,  to 
any  extent  exist,  it  wotild  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  Srates  to  levy 
an  Income  tax  In  order  that  an  income  might  be  derived  by  it  from 
Federal  sectirttlea  We  find,  however,  that  of  the  48  States  In  the 
Union,  12  of  them  have  no  income-tax  laws  of  any  kind,  and  it 
would  be  necesaary  for  these  12  States.  In  order  that  they  might 
receive  some  measure  of  protection  because  of  the  levying  of  a  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  upon  their  securities,  to  enact  an  Income-tax  law 
which,  up  to  now.  In  the  operation  of  their  State  governments,  they 
have  not  found  necess^ary  to  enact,  or  because  of  good  and  sulBclPht 
reasons  the  people  of  these  States  have  not  seen  fit  to  authorize. 
Insofar  as  these  States  are  concerned,  the  cltlxens  would  be  required 
to  pay  added  taxes,  not  now  paid  by  them  or  necessary  In  the  opera- 
tion of  their  government,  simply  because  of  the  Invasion  of  their 
nghta  by  the  PWIetalOovemment.  As  to  the  States  which  now  have 
an  income  tax  in  effect.  It  will  be  found  that  the  rate  of  the  tax  in 
effect  is.  on  an  average,  far  leas  than  the  tax  levied  by  the  Federal 
Oovernmt-nt.  and  that,  on  the  very  face  of  things,  a  true  reciprocity 
would  not  and  could  not  exist  because  of  this  vast  difference  in  the 
rate  of  taxation.  These  States  would  then  find  themselves,  although 
tbey  now  had  a  State  Income  tax.  In  a  pceltlon  little  better  than  the 
12  States  that  do  not  have  one.  They  would  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  either  materially  Increaslr-;  their  rate  of  taxation  In 
order  to  recoup  their  loss  to  the  Federal  Government,  or  would  be 
Xofced  to  the  point  of  having  to  levy  additional  taxes  In  other  forms 
to  make  up  this  terrlflc  loss.         > 

With  reference  to  thU  matter  Dr.  Luta  has  stated:  "The  unfalr- 
aeas  and  discrimination  as  between  States  Is  also  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  lioulalana  tlie  added  cost  of  interest  would  amount  to 
M.4  percent  of  tlie  total  Income  taxes  collected,  while  in  Wisconsin 
It  would  be  %Ji  percent." 

The  theory,  of  course,  of  the  Federal  legislation  is  that  all  States 
aBd  their  Instrumentalities  would  stand  upon  the  same  footing. 
Once  again  the  Federal  Government  is  entirely  wrong  In  this  as- 
sumption, because,  after  a  study  of  the  nuitter  Is  made.  It  would  be 
found  that  the  ownerahip  of  Federal  securities  is  not  evenly  held 
In  the  46  States  of  the  Union  but  that  they  are  held  largely  in  the 
States  at  Delaware.  Massachtisetts.  New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  These 
States  alone  wculd  have  an  opportunity  of  breaking  even  on  this 
reciprocal  ieglalation.  or  of  poasibly  showing  a  smedl  net  profit  by 
reason  of  its  enactment. 

As  pitiful  as  would  be  the  plight  of  the  States  of  the  Union  by 
reason  of  the  passage  of  such  proposed  reciprocal  legislation,  the 
position  in  which  the  munlclpiiallties  of  our  country  would  find 
themselves  would  be  even  more  horrifying.  Of  the  36  States  of  the 
Union  which  now  levy  an  Income  tax.  It  Is  only  In  13  of  them  that 
any  attempt  whatever  Is  made  to  distribute  to  the  municipalities  of 
the  State  any  part  of  the  revenue  derived  by  the  State  through  in- 
come tax  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  4  Just  mentioned,  would  themselves  suffer  a  severe  loss. 
It  would  liardly  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  one  of  them 
would  be  wiUtng  to  increase  the  amount  of  this  loas  by  distributing 
•  part  of  the  revenue  collected  from  Income  on  Federal  securities 
to-thelr  respective  municipalities.  So  with  the  vast  majority  of  the 
munictp&Utles  of  the  Union,  whatever  increase  In  interest  rates  that 
ought  accrue  t>ecause  of  the  levying  of  an  Inconae  tax  on  the  Income 
derived  from  their  aectirlttes  would  be  a  total  loss,  which,  of  neces- 
sity, would  htTe  to  tM  recouped  through  the  levying  of  taxes  In  other 
forma. 

Dr.  Luta.  in  his  study  at  the  effect  of  such  legislation  upon  interest 
rates  of  the  States  and  their  Instrurrtentaiitles.  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  woxild  be  an  increase  of  0.614  to  100  points,  or  from 
•UghUy  mors  than  sU-tcntbs  at  I  percent  to  l  percent  tn  interest 


rate*,  amounting  to  an  average  increase  of  approximately  30  per- 
cent In  the  cost  of  State  and  municipal  financing.  His  figures  In 
this  regard  are  supported  very  largely  by  the  estimate  of  Mr  Hanes, 
and.  in  the  light  of  studies  made  by  municipal  ttnandal  experts 
throughout  the  country,  must  be  taken  as  very  conservative 

The  beneflt  of  the  smaller  Increase  in  tax  rates  would,  of  necessity, 
come  to  those  States  and  municipalities  of  our  country  which  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  in  the  best  financial  condition,  and  t)ecaus3 
of  this  condition  enjoy  the  benefit  of  smaller  Interest  rates  In 
other  words,  the  Increase  would  be  smaller  In  those  States  and  cities 
which,  because  of  the  soundness  of  their  financial  condition.  enJcy 
lower  tax  rates,  and  could,  t)ecause  of  their  stronger  condition  better 
aflord  to  pay  the  increase.  The  burden  of  the  greater  Increase  In 
tax  rates,  and  therefore  the  greater  lncrea."=e  In  the  costs  of  munici- 
pal financing,  would  fall  upon  those  municipalities  cf  our  country 
which  are  r.ow  or  which  may  hereafter  be  In  a  poorer  financial  con- 
dition or  which  are  hampered  by  restrictive  laws.  Those  ir.unicl- 
palities.  the  least  able  to  pay  at  all.  would  be  those  upcn  whom 
would  fall  the  greater  burden. 

This  conference  Is  comixwed  of  mayors  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
while  this  proposed  U-gislatlon  is  not  sectional  in  Its  character.  I 
believe  that  we  should  here  come  to  understand  that  its  greatest 
burden  wotild  fall  upon  the  States  from  which  we  come  or  upon  the 
municljjalities  that  we  represent  We  all  know  that  t  is  the  Staler 
and  cities  of  the  South  thof^e  States  and  cities  which  we  represent 
at  this  conference,  which,  because  of  limited  tax  rates,  because  of 
other  adverse  c'.rcumst,incos,  or  because  of  their  prorer  flnanrlai 
condition,  as  co.npared  .with  the  richer  States  and  cities  of  th-:-  Eat 
hnd  the  North,  have  had  to  pay  for  years  a  rate  of  interest  greater 
than  that  paid  by  our  other  sister  States  and  cities.  If  this  legisla- 
tion should  come,  the  burden  which  wc  are  now  havln;;  to  bear  will 
be  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  that  of  any  other  section  cf 
our  country.  It  is  but  reasonable  for  us  to  expect  that  the  increase 
lii  our  Interest  rates  will  be  nearer  1  percent  than  six-tenths  of  1 
percent,  and  that  our  costs  of  financing  will  be  increased  well  above 
the  average  of  20  percent. 

Because  of  the  vast  scope  of  this  subject  and  the  limitation  of 
time,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  the  amount 
of  this  Increase  en  each  of  your  Individual  cities.  You  can  tay.e  the 
figures  which  I  have  given  to  you  and  apply  them  to  your  own  debt 
situation,  and  in  doing  so  I  believe  that  you  will  arrive  at  a  result 
which  will  be  startling  to  everyone  of  you. 

I  come  from  a  city  which  has  Just  emerged  from  a  most  tryln<» 
financial  experience.     It  is  a  city  which  probably  would  be  tjrpical 
and  might  well  be  tised  as  an  Illustration.     Being  located  In  the 
I    South,  In  a  State  of  tax  limitations,  we  have  always  had  to  pay  the 
I    penalty  in  the  interest  rate  borne  by  cur  bonds.     We  are  struggling 
I    today  because  of  the  inroads  of  the  State  government,  because  cf 
i    the  relief  burdens  which  have  been  placed  upon  us  by  relief  legisla- 
tion, and  t>ecause  of  cttr  limited  income,  to  pay  the  Interest  ncv 
I    borne  by  our  txinds  and  to  operate  oiu-  city  on  a  most  economical 
basts.      Improvement    is    necessary    in    present    services,    and    new 
I    facilities  should  be  furnished.     Because  of  a  lack  of  revenue   this 
I    cannot  l>e  done.    Yet  if  this  legislation  be  enacted  into  law.  with  a 
present  debt  of  approximately  •11.000.000.  we  would  have  forced 
upon  us  an  added  burden  of  approximately  •lOO.OOO  per  year  as 
a  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government  without 
the  receipt  of  any  additional  revenue  to  compensate  for  this  lost; 

With  the  growth  of  our  cities,  we  will,  of  necessity,  have  to  is^ue 
new  bonds,  and  municipal  securities  hnve  in  the  past  been  Isrued 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  a  billion  dollars  per  year.  Many  cities 
are  now  involved  in  the  refinancing  of  their  existing  obligations. 
and  many  others  will  face  the  necessity  of  refunding  their  existing 
debt  within  the  period  of  the  next  few  years.  We  are  not  only  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  having  to  pay  increased  financing 
costs  on  these  obligations,  but,  in  the  face  of  a  tax  levy  which  may 
vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  convening  of  each  succeeding 
Congress  and  the  meeting  of  each  State  legislature,  it  will  be  a 
most  difficult  problem  to  sell  our  securities  at  all.  as  a  prospective 
purchaser  would  never  be  able  to  determine,  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mitting his  bid,  what  income-tax  rates  might  be  made  effective 
during  the  Ufe  of  a  long-term  security. 

The  pro(>ofled  legislation  speaks  of  reciprocal -tax  rights  and  the 
curing  of  a  bad  sittiation  by  abolishing  tax  exemptions.  There 
could  only  come  true  reciprocity  in  taxation  between  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States,  and  their  Instrumentalities  and  a  com- 
plete and  Jtist  solution  of  the  situation  complained  of  by  the  abol- 
ishment of  all  tax  exemption,  whether  it  be  on  securities  or  on  real 
estate.  The  only  avenue  of  escape  of  the  cities,  and  of  the  States 
as  well,  from  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  would  be  tho 
levying  of  kddlticaal  ta.xes  upon  property,  a  source  of  revenue 
which  Is  now  overburdened  and  at  present  constitutes  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  revenue  of  the  municipalities  of  our 
country.  Yet  when  we  go  to  collect  this  revenue,  we  find  on  every 
hand  various  pieces  cf  Federal-owned  property  of  great  value  which 
because  of  its  exemption  from  taxation,  not  only  fails  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  local  government  within  the  Jurisdiction  cf 
which  it  might  be  located,  but  does  not  even  pay  for  the  ordinary 
municipal  service  rei.dered  to  it  by  the  community  in  which  it  Is 
located.  We  find  that  this  property  is  not  only  exempt  from  pay- 
ment of  ad  valorem  taxes,  but  that  the  exemption  alfo  applies  to 
the  costs  of  expensive  Improvements  from  which  the  property  de- 
rives a  special  benefit,  and  which  the  people  of  the  ccmmunlty  must 
bear  in  addition  to  payii^  for  the  special  benefits  derived  by 
each  of  their  particular  properties. 

It  has  been  estimated,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paid  taxes  on  the  various  properties  owned  by  it. 
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and  located  within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  their  municipali- 
ties, at  the  prevailing  rate  of  taxation,  this  would  amount  to 
•100.000,000  per  year.  The  removing  of  this  tax  exemption  exist- 
ing In  favor  of  the  Federal  Government  would,  of  course,  work  to 
the  Ijenefit  of  the  States  and  their  instrumentalities,  and  would 
cpproximately  offset  the  amount  of  loss  which  would  be  suffered 
by  these  levels  cf  govermnont  by  reason  of  the  taxation  of  their 
securities. 

There  is  hardly  a  municipality  in  our  country  which  is  not 
today  suffering  because  of  a  lack  of  Income  The  sources  of  in- 
come of  a  municipality  are  limited  and.  as  I  have  said,  real  estate 
bears  approximately  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Government. 
If  there  should  be  any  additional  burden  placed  upon  this  source 
of  revenue,  it  should  be  done  solely  and  only  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  dire  needs  of  the  community  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  greater  income  to  the  Federal  Government. 

While  this  Is.  as  I  have  stated,  a  conference  of  the  mayors  of  our 
Bout  hem  States,  this  Is  not  a  sectional  matter,  although  the  bur- 
den would  probably  fall  more  heavily  upon  us.  Its  effect  upon  us, 
and  upon  every  section  of  our  covmtry.  is  far  too  great  for  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  partisan  politics.  No  mfitter  from  what  section  of  the 
country  we  may  come  or  to  what  political  faith  we  may  adhere, 
this  is  a  matter  which  knows  no  septlonal  lines  nor  party  princi- 
ples. We  are  all  affected  most  drastically  because  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  each  of  us  should  realize  the  importance  and 
absolute  neces.slty  of  Its  defeat.  We  should  each  go  home  firmly 
resolved  that  we  will  continue  to  carry  on  the  fight  and  will  for- 
cibly bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senators  and  Congres.smen  of 
our  respective  States  and  districts  that  they  are.  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  our  States  and  dis- 
tricts, and.  since  this  proposed  legislation  adversely  affects  the 
Interest  of  every  one  of  their  constituents  that  they  should  Join 
In  our  fight  against  this  legislation  and  bring  about  Its  final  and 
lasting  defeat. 

Authority  Vested  in  Government  Bureaus 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MILLER 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   EL   DORADO    (ARK.)    DAILY   NEWS   OF 
[  MARCH  13.  1940 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  REconn  an  editorial  dealing  with  the 
authority  vested  in  Government  bureaus,  published  In  the  El 
Dorado  Daily  News,  published  by  Clyde  E.  Palmer,  at  El 
Dorado.  Ark.,  on  March  13.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  £is  follows: 

jFrom  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News  of  March  13.  1940] 

SUPHEMK   COURT   PASSXS   BUCK   TO   CONCRE£S 

One  of  the  most  Important  decisions  rendered  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  since  It  ataumed  its  New  Deal  dress  was  a  decision 
late  In  January  wherein  Justice  Frankfurter  developed  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission versus  the  Pottsvllle  Broadcasting  Co. 

While  this  decision  was  of  primary  Interest  to  the  broadcasting 
Industry,  yet  Its  implications  are  so  broad  as  to  be  of  major  Im- 
portance to  every  line  of  Industry  and  commerce  In  these  days  of 
Federal  regulation  and  supervision  and  of  governmental  comrais- 
Blons  wh'^se  edicts  and  rulings  have  the  force  of  statutory  law. 

In  effect,  the  Supreme  Court  passes  the  buck  to  Congress. 
While  the  oolnlon  brings  out  the  fact  that  basic  characteristics  of 
trial  procedure,  rules  of  evidence,  and  general  principles  of  appellate 
review  have  been  established  over  a  long  period  of  time,  yet  mod- 
cm  administrative  tribunals  are  the  comparatively  recent  out- 
growth of  far  different  conditions.  The  opinion  points  out  the 
strlKlng  extent  to  which  administrative  agencies  have  been  Invested 
With  power  far  exceeding  and  different  from  conventional  judicial 
modes  for  adjusting  conflicting  claim.s;  that  "administrative  agen- 
cies have  power  themselves  to  initiate  Inquiry  or.  when  their 
authority  Is  invoked,  to  control  the  range  of  Investigation  in  ascer- 
taining what  Is  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  public  interest 
in  relation  to  the  needs  of  vast  regions  and  sometimes  the  whole 
Nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  facilities  for  transportation,  communi- 
cation, and  other  e'stential  public  services." 

Further,  that  tlie  laws  undnr  which  these  agencies  operate  pre- 
scribe the  fundamentals  of  fair  play.  However,  from  this  point 
on  the  decision  evidently  is  based  on  the  Idea  that  if  Congress.  In 
the  enactment  of  a  statute,  does  not  properly  provide  for  fair  play 
between  various  interests  In  the  proceedings  of  an  agency  which 


Congress  sets  up.  the  onus  of  correcting  any  miscarriage  of  justice 
lies  with  the  Congress  rather  than  the  courts. 

In  the  specific  statement,  "But  courts  are  not  charged  with  gen- 
eral guardianship  against  all  potential  mischief  in  complicated 
tasks  of  government,  the  present  case  makes  timely  the  reminder 
that  legislatures  are  ultimate  guardians  of  the  liberties  and  welfare 
of  the  people  In  quite  as  great  a  degree  as  the  courts '  Congress, 
which  creates  and  sustains  these  agencies,  must  be  trusted  to  cor- 
rect whatever  defects  experience  in.iy  reveal.  Interference  by  the 
courts  is  not  conducive  to  the  development  of  habits  of  responsi- 
bility  in   administrative    apcncies." 

Here  is  plain  notice  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Supreme  Court  disavows  any  re>^pon8iblilty  upon  them  to  protect 
the  people  from  even  these  most  g'ariug  inequities  and  Injustices 
from  bureaucratic  and  autocratic  policies  or  rulings  of  the  in- 
numerable Federal  agencies  where  Congiess  in  the  enactment  of 
the  law  under  which  such  agencies  arc  established  has  not  Included 
provision  requiring  equity  and  fair  dealing  of  such  agencies  with 
the  public. 

Tlie  challenge  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Congress  is  clear  and  unmistakable  in  this  decision,  and  creates 
a  vital  necessity  for  immediaLe  coriectlve  legislation  by  Congress. 


Preparing  Coercion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  18  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  OF  MARCH  15.  1940 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  15,  1940,  entitled 
"Preparing  Coercion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  15.  19401 

PREPARING   CDERCION 

Albert  S.  Goss.  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  whose  resignation  has 
just  been  announced,  is  the  third  high  official  to  retire  from  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  since  its  transfer  by  Executive  order 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Ooss  confirms  reports  that  a  major  conflict  has  developed 
over  the  policies  to  be  pursued  by  the  agencies  of  the  P.  C.  A.  In 
a  formal  statement  he  Indicates  that  the  farmer-managed  cooper- 
ative system,  ba.sed  on  careful  selection  of  risks  and  Joint  responsi- 
bility of  borrowers,  Is  being  jeopardized  by  efforts  to  use  the  system 
lor  political  purposes. 

The  fact  that  a  Presidential  elfctlon  Is  In  the  offlng  may  help  to 
explain  the  urgency  of  the  pres.«ure  to  relax  lending  .safej^uards,  as 
Mr.  Goss  hints.  But  the  major  cause  of  the  conflict  of  policies  goes 
deeper.  It  grows  out  of  fundamentally  different  conceptions  of 
what  the  objectives  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  should  be. 

The  former  management  of  the  F.  C.  A.  rightly  believed  that  a 
strictly  independent  organization,  free  from  political  Influences,  is 
essential  both  to  prevent  dissipation  of  public  funds  through  un- 
sound loans,  and  to  achieve  the  original  objectives  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  That  was  to  establish  permanent  credit  agencies 
controlled  and  owned  by  farmers  and  able  to  finance  themselves 
without  Government  subsidies. 

Since  the  F.  C.  A.  has  become  a  .subordinate  unit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  appointees,  attfilnment  of  that  goal  has  been 
jeopardized.  Mr.  Ocss  assert.s  that  the  present  tendency  Is  "toward 
a  t>-pe  of  EO-called  credit  tn  which  personal  responsibility  Is  denied, 
loans  are  made  to  everybody,  no  adequate  margin  of  safety  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  Government  pays  the  loss  whenever  the  borrower 
wants  to  quit  payinp." 

That  Is  the  almost  Inevitable  retrult  of  making  th«»  F.  C.  A.  an 
integral  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  Its  innumerable 
programs  for  crop  control,  price  stabilization,  and  various  forms  of 
aid  for  fanners,  all  providing  relief  under  the  guise  of  loans.  It  is 
no  secret,  indeed,  that  Secretary  Wallace  and  the  newly  appointed 
F.  C.  A.  governor.  Mr.  A.  G.  Black,  lean  toward  the  type  of  easy 
credit  which  Mr    Goss  denounces. 

Mr  Black  recently  stated  that  the  F  C.  A.  Is  "taking  the  broad 
social  view  that  its  duty  is  to  help  farmers  become  landowners, 
even  if  it  ha-s  to  adopt  bpeclal  measures  to  help  them."    He  also 

said  that,  while  farmers  would  not  be  required  to  participate  In 
AAA  crop-control  programs,  the  F.  C  A  would  suggest  that 
they  take  part.  In  short,  It  seems  plain  that  the  new  management 
favors  using  the  F.  C.  A.  as  a  weapon  to  force  upon  farmers  the 
agricultuial  programs  of  the  admlnliitratiOii. 
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thine  wrone   when   we  are  said  to  have  a  surnlus  of  food   in    this        jsistpnrw  in   tvio  r»rnmnt(r>r>   nf   cofctv  romnnii-rni!      Wp  i»rp  n^-trnrt   tr» 
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If  the  P  C.  A  to  to  become  completely  Integrated  with  the  De- 
partment nf  Agriculture  In  thJa  fashion  Ita  doom  Is  sealed^  For  » 
iound.  .eir-Bupportlng  syatem  of  agricultural  credit  muBt  be  based 
on  sound  credn  policies.  It  Is  Impossible  to  ^  .P«"""  J^'^ 
bimking  without  courting  disaster  It  Is  equaUy  Impossible  to 
combine  reUef  with  sound  credit  management.  o^w-„« 

As  the  former  president  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane 
.said  in  tendering  his  leelgnatlon  recently:  "The  thing  that  makes 
integration  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  unsafe  for  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire. 
with  all  his  multitudinous  program*,  must  be  continually  asking 
Coni:res8  for  legislative  assistance  and  appropriations  of  public 
runds  It  18  only  common  sense  to  say  that  under  present  proce- 
dure these  things  cannot  be  accomplished  without  concessions  here 
and  there  along  the  line.  In  which  political  patronage  Is  very 
definitely  Involved."  .     ^        ^  . 

Prompt  action  Is  essential  If  the  F.  C.  A.,  which  has  been  ^ 
nrocess  of  upbuilding  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Is  to  be 
.saved  for  the  farmers.  The  least  that  Congress  should  do  Is  to  ap- 
point an  investigating  committee  to  Inquire  Into  the  causes  of  the 
upheaval  that  ha*  deprived  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  ol 
trusted  and  valued  offldals.  ,^    ^       ».  .wi. 

In  the  llRht  of  the  Information  secured.  It  would  then  be  possible 
to  follow  a  conscious  legislative  policy,  designed  either  to  save  or 
deliberately  to  transform  the  existing  system.  As  matters  now 
stand  the  Issue  is  likely  to  be  Irrevocably  decided  by  personal  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  aides. 


Regulation  of  Investment  Trusts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  18  Ucgislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


Ing  and  auditing  methods  and  to  examine  book*.  There  seem*  good 
reason  for  the  provisions  putting  minimum  and  maximum  limits 
en  the  size  of  trusts.  The  bUl  has  a  constructive  aim  In  Its  attempt 
to  permit  and  encourage  a  type  of  Investment  company  that  coxxld 
invest  It*  funds  In  new  industrial  enterprises  on  the  condition  that 
It  plainly  Informed  Its  stockholders  that  such  Investment  was  Its 
policy  Anything  that  can  encourage  the  supply  of  risk  capital 
for    new   ventures,    parttctUarly    at    the    present    time,    should    be 

welcomed.  ^,,,  .  .     ...    .,_ 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Lea- Wagner  bUl  mxist  be  blindly 
endorsed  as  It  stands.  Some  of  the  matters  with  which  It  deals  are 
highly  technical;  they  call  for  full  hearings  and  thorough  study. 
Questions  may  properly  be  raised  concerning  the  wisdom  of  Indi- 
vidual provisions,  concerning  the  broader  quesUon  of  whether  or 
not  too  much  discretionary  power  Is  placed  by  the  bill  In  the  hands 
of  the  S  E  C.  concerning,  perhaps,  the  still  broader  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  type  of  regiUatlon  should  be  State  or  Federal. 
But  the  need  for  proper  governmental  regulation  of  the  Investment 
trusts,  which  this  bill  recognizes.  Is  not  In  the  realm  of  doubt. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  MARCH  16.  1940 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Overdue  Regulation."  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  16.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  16.  1940) 

OVERDtl  mECtTLATlCN 

Proper  regulation  of  Investment  trxtsts  has  been  long  overdue. 
Many  shocking  abuses  and  scandals  on  the  part  of  poorly  managed 
companies  with  attendant  losses  to  a  class  of  Investors  who  could 
least  afford  them,  could  have  been  avoided  If  such  regulation  had 
been  Instituted  10  or  15  years  ago  when  Investment  trusts  on  a 
large  scale  were  first  making  their  appearance  here.  The  mam 
Justlflcailon  for  the  verv  exUtence  of  Investment  inists  Is  the  service 
they  can  perform  for  small  or  uninformed  Investors.  The  small 
Investor  who  does  not  want  to  put  aU  his  eggs  in  one  basket  but 
who  lacks  the  funds  to  disUlbute  his  risks  among  a  large  number 
of  con-.panles.  and  who  would  probably  In  any  case  lack  the  de- 
tailed knowle<5ge  necessary  to  chcose  a  large  number  of  Investments 
wisely,  may  Qnd  the  solution  of  his  problem  In  purchasing  the 
securities  of  a  well-managed  Investment  yust.  The  tr\ist  can  then 
diversify  Its  own  Investments  and  keep  an  alert  watch  over  them. 
The  well-managed  investment  trust.  In  other  words,  performs  a 
function  which  in  a  way  parallels  that  of  the  savings  bank,  the 
chief  difference  being  that  It  offers  Investors  the  posslblUty  of  a 
greater  return  on  their  Investment  or  of  an  Increase  In  their  capital, 
with,  of  course,  a  corretponding  risk  of  capital  shrinkage.  But  tteie 
to  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  existence  of  investment  trusts  that  arc 
prlmarUy  speculative  vehicles  or  Instrvimeuta  for  manipulaUon  by 
their  managers. 

It  is  true  that  the  worst  abuses  by  Investment  trusts  seem  to 
belong  definitely  to  the  past,  and  thAt  there  have  always  been  many 
well-m.'inagtd  companies  of  the  highest  Integrity.  But  this  Is  no 
reason  why  proper  regulation  should  not  be  Instituted  to  assure 
that  past  abuses  wiU  not  return  and  that  any  remaining  abuses 
win  be  abolished  The  best  Investment  tnists  will  doubtless  wel- 
come such  regulation  because  Its  existence  will  tend  to  Increase 
fmbilc  confidence  in  the  trusts  as  a  whole.  Just  as  the  strict  regu- 
ation  ct  savings  banks  has  led  to  such  high  public  conndence  in 
the  latter.  ^  _,  .  _._ 

The  Lea-Wagner  bill  gives  the  general  Impression  of  a  moderate 
and  well-considered  measure.  It  does  not  require  the  slmpH9cation 
of  existing  systems  of  investment  companies,  but  does  try  to  ellml- 
cate  the  evUs  of  complex  capital  structures  In  the  futiu-e.  It  Is 
dUB-ult  to  see  any  obJecUon  to  its  requirements  for  fuU  publicity 
d  the  compensation  paid  to  managers:  for  annual  or  other  periodi- 
cal reporu;  for  authorizing  the  S.  B.  C.  to  pretcribe  uniform  account- 
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Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  given 
me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  herewith  the  following 
address  that  I  delivered  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  at  the  Rosevelt 
Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening.  March  13.  1940: 

It  Is  a  distinct  privilege  on  my  part  to  meet  with  a  distinguished 
group  that  has  an  enviable  record  dedicated  for  the  betterment  of 
human  kind.  And  It  Is  also  an  honor  on  my  part  to  meet  with  you 
In  the  atmosphere  of  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

If  time  woxild  permit.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  review  the 
record  of  the  organization  represented  by  this  group.  It  would.  I 
am  sure  be  surprising,  even  astounding.  If  it  were  possible  to  know 
something  about  the  efTectlveness  and  Influence  this  organization 
has  had  upon  the  people  of  this  country  through  the  years.  We 
owe  an  obligation  that  we  will  never  be  able  to  repay,  to  those  men 
and  women  representing  organizations  of  this  kind,  w^ho  have  given 
unselfishly  of  their  time,  their  money,  and  their  very  hves  In 
order  that  the  various  communities  of  the  country  may  provide 
better  opportunities  for  the  generations  to  follow. 

It  would  be  interesting.  If  we  had  the  time,  to  review  the  story 
of  the  founding  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Un:on.  and 
to  follow  lU  development  through  the  last  65  years.  The  life  story 
of  Mary  A.  Llvermore  Is  most  fascinating:  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
Frances  Willard.  and  hundreds  of  unnamed  patriots  who  have 
fought  the  good  fight  for  the  betterment  and  uplift  of  human  kind. 
As  evidence  of  the  universal  esteem  in  which  Frances  Willard  was 
held  by  this  country — a  white  marble  statute  was  placed  In  the 
Hall  of  Fame  In  the  Nation's  Capitol  in  1905 — the  ttrst  to  be  placed 
there  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  woman. 

We  seem  to  be  living  In  bewildered  and  confiised  times.  It  would 
appear  that  our  present  civilization  Just  doesn't  seem  to  be  able 
to  adjust  Itself  to  the  advancement  of  modern  science  and  Inven- 
tion. With  all  our  background,  and  all  of  our  experience,  and 
with  the  advancements  we  think  we  have  made  In  the  progress  of 
civilization — we  still  seem  to  be  unable  to  solve  problems  that 
are  close  to  us.  Hardly  anyone.  an>-where,  really  wants  war.  And 
yet,  almost  half  the  people  of  the  world  are  either  directly  or  In- 
directly Involved  In  war. 

That  leads  me  to  this  statement,  that  while  we  are  Interested  In 
the  conflict  that  Is  going  on  In  EuropK?,  and  while  we  realize  that 
It  does  affect  us  and  our  covintry  and  we  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  that  situation,  it  l.s  my  opinion  that  we  should  not  fccvis  our 
attention  so  deeply  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe  that  we  neglect  the 
most  Important  and  vital  problems  In  our  homeland  Let  It  be 
understood  here  and  now  that  while  we  can  not  entirely  separate 
ourselves  from  Europe  and  its  war  problenas.  the  United  States  of 
Anierlca  must  not,  and  shall  not,  become  Involved  in  that  crisis. 

We  must  give  more  concern  to  our  own  problenas.  If  we  expect 
our  democratic  form  of  government  to  endure.  Democracy 
throughout  the  world  Is  en  trial.  It  will  prevail  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  Is  up  to  the  American  people  to  prove  that  democracy 
will  actuaUy  work. 

The    question    under    discussion    here    this    evening — the    liquor 

question — is  not  the  only  important  one.    There  must  be  some- 
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thing  wrong  when  we  are  said  to  have  a  surplus  of  food  In  this 
country,  \vhcn  farmers  are  atked  to  cooperate  in  cutting  down  the 
production  of  things  people  eat  and  wear,  and  yet  "one-third  of  our 
people  are  Ill-housed.  Ill-fed.  and  ill-clad."  Here  we  are.  in  a  great 
democracy,  with  lots  of  things  to  do,  and  yet  with  10.000.000  men 
willing  to  woik  and  unable  to  find  Jobs.  Nobody  likes  this  sllua- 
tlcn.  Nobody  wants  It,  but  we  seem  to  be  able  to  do  so  little 
concerning  it. 

The  problem  of  the  u?e  pnd  abtise  of  a'cohol.  like  the  poor,  "has 
been  with  us  always."  Why  do  we  care  about  this  problem?  It  Is 
t)ecaus9  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  civiliz-Ttlon  If^lf  and  because 
as  our  civilization  becomes  more  complex  and  as  we  make  progress 
socially,  scientifically,  and  Industrially  we  come  more  and  more  to 
a  realization  of  the  Importance  of  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  abuse  and  use  of  Intoxicating  liquor.  I  believe  the  time  Is  not 
very  far  distant  when  the  people  of  this  country  are  going  to  realize 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  and  the  abuse  of  It  do  not  belong  In  a 
democracy. 

One  of  the  most  severe  criticisms  that  can  be  levied  at  our  de- 
mocracy Is  our  crime  situation  and  the  manner  in  which  we  deal 
with  It.  America's  crime  record  Is  a  national  disgrace.  The  most 
serious  phase  is  the  number  of  youthful  criminals.  So  long  as  the 
greatest  single  carse  of  crlme-^the  excessive  use  of  Intoxicating 
liquor — is  permitted,  protected,  and  even  promoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, crime  will  cont.nue  to  be  as  deadly  and  costly  as  war.  R:ght 
now  the  combination  of  liquor  and  other  violations  Is  growing 
worse. 

J.  EMgar  Hoover  In  his  report  last  year  said  that  the  crime  bill 
amounted  to  about  $15.000.000.000 — 6  times  the  ccst^of  education; 
more  than  our  experts;  10  times  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  Army 
and  Navy  In  normal  times;  represents  one-fourth  of  the  national 
Income.  It  Is  one  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  was  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  lun  all  the  departments  of  the  Oovernmont  and  to 
pay  all  of  its  obligations  for  a  year  and  still  have  $6,000,000  000  left. 

We  are  privileged  tonight  to  meet  In  the  great  city  of  Wa&hlngton, 
the  greate.st  Capital  City  of  the  world.  Tliere  Is  none  like  It. 
London  Is  a  metropolLi,  Paris  a  city  of  French  culture.  Washington 
knows  no  East,  no  West,  no  North,  no  South.  It  Is  the  Capital 
City  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Americans  throughovit  the 
country  have  contributed  to  Its  support.  They  are  proud  of  It. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  this  home  for 
the  capital  of  the  greatest  democracy  In  the  world.  We  have 
idealized  It  and  decorated  It  with  fine  builrtlrgs  and  memorials — 
the  Waphlrgton  Monument,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Congres- 
sional Librarv.  the  home  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
S'  Idler,  with"  all  they  mean  and  symbolize  to  the  American  people. 

It  is  a  city  of  beautiful  homes  and  parks — a  city  where  business 
hasn't  even  known  there  was  a  depression  during  the  past  10 
years — and  yet  I  am  told  on  this  very  night  that  crime  Is  rampant 
here  I  ha\e  read  through  the  newspapers  during  the  last  2  or  3 
davs  about  th?  trouble  they  are  having  enforcing  the  laws,  and 
especially  the  laws  dealing  with  the  sale  of  liquor  In  the  District 
cf  Columbia. 

I  am  informed  there  are  over  2.000  places  where  various  kinds 
of  Intoxicants  are  sold.  There  are  400  hard-liquor  Ftores  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  In  Virginia  there  are  89;  In  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 58:  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  population  is  16  times 
as  great,  there  :.rc  560  such  stores. 

What  does  that  have  to  do  with  the  situation?  We  will  look  at 
It  for  a  moment.  Last  year  there  were  approximately  18.000 
arrests  In  Washington  of  persons  who  were  either  drunk  in  public 
places  or  driving  while  under  the  Influence  of  liquor.  Those  in 
authority  sav  that  Intoxication  Is  the  cause  of  55  percent  of  all 
jail  commitments.  Right  here.  In  your  Nation's  Capital.  It  costs 
a  million  dollars  to  take  care  of  the  prisons  each  year,  and  the 
workhouse  population  has  Increased  80  percent  since  1930. 

One  of  the  national  health  problems  today  Is  what  to  do  with 
the  increasing  number  of  alcoholic  addicts.  Dr  Merrill  Moore.  In 
the  Boston  City  Hospital,  has  made  a  careful  study  that  appears 
In  the  New  England  Jjurnal  of  Medicine  for  January  1939.  in  which 
he  says  ■Alcoholism  is  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  three  major 
problems  of  health.     Tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are  the  other  two." 

Life-insurance  companies  In  recent  years  have  been  giving  the 
effect  of  liquor  on  health  a  lot  of  careful  consideration.  The 
Northwestern  Insurance  Co.  In  Its  report  shows  the  first  three 
causes  for  turning  down  risks  are  high-blood  pressure,  excessive 
use  of  liquor  and  heart  impairments.  Of  the  average  100  cases 
rejected.  27  are  hlph-blood  presstire.  24  for  undue  use  of  liquor, 
and  21  for  heart  Impairments. 

The  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.  In  a  report  entitled  "Lest  We 
Forget"  has  this  to  say:  "The  time  will  come  when  driving  after 
drinking  will  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  carrying  concealed 
weapons  and  highway  robbery." 

I  cite  these  two  Items  to  show  that  life-insurance  companies, 
who  deal  with  the  problem  of  life  on  a  cold-blooded  ba.<:ls.  deem 
this  as  one  of  the  most  Important  of  their  problems  In  the  con- 
sideration of  life-instirance  risks. 

As  I  said  before,  we  Just  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  cur  modern  and  scientific  Inventions.  The  modern  auto- 
mobile m  the  hands  of  one  who  does  not  have  complete  control 
of  himself  :s  a  dangerous  weapon.  Last  year  36.000  people  were 
killed  on  the  highways  of  this  country  and  more  than  a  million 
were  injured.  That  means  that  someone  Is  killed  every  16  minutes 
and  someone  is  hurt  every  half  minute. 

The  National  Safety  Council  in  a  report  states  that  from  9  to 
13  percent  of  the  persons  involved  In  automobile  accidents  had 
been  using  intoxicating  liquor.     We  have  a  most  glaring  incon- 


sistency In  the  promotion  of  safety  campaigns.  We  are  urgod  to 
drive  safely  and  sanely.  We  must  observe  the  signs  on  the  high- 
ways and  be  careful — and  then  we  clutter  the  highways  and 
roadsides  with  signs  urging  the  us<'  of  alcoholic  drinks  of  all 
kinds.  Newspapers  and  magazines  on  the  one  hand  have  articles 
al)out  safety,  and  on  the  next  page  you  will  read  attractive  adver- 
tisements about  tho  fine  qualities  of  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
expenditure  of  millions  for  safe  highways  doesn't  fit  in  very  well 
with    the  advertising   of   a   thing   th:\t   makes   driving   hazardotis. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  at  length  the  economic 
pha.ses  of  ih^  problem,  but  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention 
to  a  few  striking  comparative  figures:  We  spent  about  $2,030.- 
000.000  In  taxes  for  our  elementary  and  high  schools  last  year, 
and  about  six  hundred  million  for  our  universities  and  colleges.  The 
American  people  sj>ent  approximately  $5,000,000,900  for  alcoholic 
beverages.  Our  expenditure  In  1939  for  elementary  and  high- 
school  education  was  $15  30  per  capita.  It  was  38.93  per  capita 
for  alcoholic  beverages.  We  spent  more  money  last  year  for  drink 
than  was  spent  by  all  the  pviblic  agencies  for  the  people  who  are 
on  relief.  We  talk  a  lot  about  the  youth  problem.  The  total 
amount  spent  for  N.  Y.  A.  last  year  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
million — about  one-fifteenth  of  our  liquor  bill. 

Perhaps  I  can  put  It  another  way:  If  we  could  have  used  the 
$5.000  000.000  that  was  wasted  for  alcoholic  beverages  la.st  year 
we  could  have  bought  an  80-acre  farm  at  $2,500  for  2,000.000  of 
our  destitute  farmers,  or  it  would  buy  homes  for  I'a  million 
tenants  at  $3,000  each. 

Our  Government  and  our  people  are  struggling  with  the  em- 
ployment of  youth  and  yet  we  permit  the  cultivation  of  habits 
that  Impair  them  and  help  prevent  them  from  securing  positions 
of  responsibility.  We  talk  a  good  deal  about  the  question  of 
national  defense.  We  spent  billions  of  dollars  In  trying  to  bring 
about  a  more  adequate  defense  program.  We  are  told  that  the 
physical  well-being  as  well  as  the  mental  well-being  of  our 
people  is  the  first  line  of  defense.  Someone  has  said  that  the 
strength  and  endurance  as  well  as  the  Intelligence  of  our  men 
In  the  Army  and  Navy  are  far  more  Important  than  the  airplanes 
and  other  mcd?rn  equipment  placed  In  their  charge. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  unemployment  problem  Is  one 
of  the  gravest  and  most  difficult  to  solve.  We  have  10,000.000 
men  out  of  employment  today  The  $5,000,000,000  I  have  Just 
mentioned  would  provide  the  heads  of  10.000,000  families  with 
approximately  $40  per  month  for  every  month  of  the  year. 

We  must  attack  this  situation  from  a  much  broader  scope  than 
we  have  tried  to  do  It  before.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  moral  side  of 
It,  of  course;  but  we  have  got  to  take  Into  consideration  all  these 
other  phases  of  the  question.  All  forces  Interested  in  this  question 
must  Join  hands  and  work  together  for  a  broad,  planned  pro^rram  of 
education  through  the  schools,  through  the  home,  and  through  the 
church  But  also  through  all  other  groups  of  all  kinds,  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  thinking  public — yes.  arousing  their  attention 
to  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
upon  the  social,  moral,  and  economic  well-being  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Give  everyone  to  understand  that  this  Is  a  question 
that  Involves  everybody,  whether  they  know  It  or  not. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  depend  upon  the  churches,  the  homes, 
and  the  schools:  and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  various  organizations  throughout 
the  country  In  an  effort  to  bring  home  to  the  people  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  this  democracy  is  being  retarded  in  Its  health 
aiad  in  Its  social  and  economic  life  because  of  the  excessive  use  of 
alcoholic  drink. 

The  liquor  interests  told  us  when  the  eighteenth  amendment 
was  repealed  that  the  amendment  Itself  retarded  progress;  that  It 
was  a  partial  cause  in  the  Increase  of  crime  In  this  country;  and. 
above  all  things,  they  pledged  their  support  to  see  to  It  that  better 
conditions  would  come  about  after  this  law  was  set  aside.  They  Just 
did  not  keep  the  faith. 

When  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  was  enacted  in  De- 
cember 1933  the  P»resldent  said:  "The  policy  of  the  Government 
will  be  to  see  to  it  that  the  social  and  political  evils  that  have 
existed  in  preprohlbltlon  era  shall  not  be  revived  or  permitted 
to  exist.  I  trust  that  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people  will 
not  bring  the  cuise  of  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the 
detriment  of  the  health  and  morals  and  social  Integrity.  The  objec- 
tive is  the  education  of  a  greater  terpperance  throughout  the 
country." 

The  liquor  Interests  also  told  us  that  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  would  bring  about  reemployment  and  was  one  of  the 
first  requisites  for  prosperity.  TJie  answer  to  this  statement  is 
obvious.  We  still  have  the  national  debt  and  still  have  10,000,000 
unemployed. 

It  Is  unfortunate.  It  Is  a  shame  and  a  crime,  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  been  able  to  do  much  about  the  liquor  prob- 
lem. I  think  one  of  the  unfortunate  things  that  has  been  done  by 
our  Federal  Government  is  the  appropriation  of  several  million  dol- 
lars In  subsidies  to  the  Virgin  Islands  to  be  u.sed  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  alcoholic  beverages.  The  waste  and  expenditure  of 
funds  is  enough,  but  the  use  that  Is  made  of  them  makes  the 
situation  still   worse. 

The  greatest  sin.  I  believe,  that  Is  being  committed  by  the  people 
of  this  country  Is  the  sin  of  Indifference.  We  know  about  these 
problems,  but  we  do  not  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions  to  deal 
with  them.  This  Is  true  of  so  many  things  that  have  to  do  with 
situations  affecting  our  public  life.  Our  tendency  has  been  to  "let 
the  other  fellow  do  it."  What  we  ne<;d  Is  an  arou.sed  and  Inspired 
public  cooperation,  with  a  realization  and  appreclaUon  of  the  fact 
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that  we  have  mad'?  a  dismal  failure  In  the  settling  of  thia  question 
Tou  and  I  are  n-»pon»ible  for  the  situation  as  it  exUts  Just  »o  long 
as  wc  do  nothing  about  It  It  Is  ycxir  responsibility  It  Is  the 
responsibility  ol  every  red-blooded  American  citizen. 

Those  pioneers  who  have  gene  before  us  left  a  heritage  and  a 
challenge  that  we  would  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  principles  of 
a  great  democracy  We  have  be«n  sleeping  on  the  Job.  I  don't 
believe  the  expenditure  of  twice  as  much  money  for  alcoholic  liquor 
as  for  educational  purposes  promotes  the  general  welfare  Nor  does 
spending  more  money  for  liquor  than  we  spend  for  relief  and  for 
the  churches  and  hospitals  combined  help  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  Certainly  to  Increase  the  population  of  ovir  Jails  and  work- 
hcus<:>«  and  to  contribute  to  the  Increase  of  death  on  our  highways 
doesn't  promote  domestic  tranquillity  or  provide  for  the  common 
defense.  You  can't  make  me  believe  that  the  pouring  of  alcoholic 
beverages  Into  the  delicate  digestive  systems  cf  the  people  of  this 
country  Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  a  great  democracy. 

Just  to  "pas*  a  law"  will  do  no  good.  It  was  Llnccln  who  said: 
"With  public  •ectlment.  nothing  can  fall.  Without  It.  nothmg  can 
succeed.  Consequently  he  who  molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper 
than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.  He  ma^s 
statutes  and  decisions  pcaalble  or  impossible  to  be  executed." 

In  the  name  of  the  founding  fathers  of  a  great  democracy.  In  the 
spirit  of  love  for  the  greatest  Government  In  all  the  world  In  devo- 
tion to  our  homes,  our  Institutions,  our  liberties,  and  all  that  is 
iM>ar  and  dear  In  life,  we  ask  the  llberty-lovmg  people  of  this  great 
Nation  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  day  and  Join  in  a  determination 
to  nd  our  country  of  this  enemy  of  humankind. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18. 1940 
Mr.  CARLfiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  a  table  showing  the  increase  of 
competitive  agricultural  imports  In  the  year  1939  over  the 
year  1938.  It  is  most  discouraging  to  note  that  the  fanners 
of  this  Nation  are  losing  their  American  market.  This  table 
contains  some  startling  figures  in  regard  to  the  great  increase 
In  the  Importation  of  cattle,  mutton,  hides,  potatoes,  wool, 

raw  wool,  wool  noils,  wastes  and  rags.  milk,  casein,  and  silver- 
fox  furs. 

United  State*  imports  of  offritruUural  prodvets  for  calendar  years 

1938-39 

[IT.  S.  Depariuicnt  ot  Coaiawx-v  nguresj 


Import  itrtns 


Cattle        

Carnf^l  beef 

Hf  utton.  fr«»h 

UUies  and  stina  (total) 

C'stUe  hi<l«s  

8tw«p  an>l  lamb  skins 

Pllrrr-foi  fur  ikiua 

Barley 

Oats    ^ 

Wtieat  (nST) 

Wn««t  tloor ~ 

Hay  — 

H  h<«at  byprxlw-t  feeds 

Chiikpfas,  dried  

Pivt»to«,  white  or  Irish 

pntat.i  starch 

Tapioca - 

Sago      .-- 

Arrowroot- ......._... — .._...-..... 

I'ea^.  ranoed  .^. 

I'lneapple*.  prepared 

Apiilea  ...    

Ch«Ti**.  fresh  

Wixi!,  unrnantifsftur^l     

Wool  nolbi.  wastMi.  an;1  rairs 

Tntiacct\  unmaoufactored 

Flaaceil 

CiM"T  b«an5.    

Mapio  sugar  and  sirup — 

rtt'T'x'       

Milk.  fr.>sh 

MUk.  driftl  aod  malted 

rH.>»in  

Kkx's.  in  ihell — 

Pmiil  or  cr«un  nuts 

Filbert* 

Pfrart*    .     ..._ — . 

Cashew  nuts 


Unit 


U«aJ    . 

Pound  . 
Pound  . 
Pound 
Pound. - 
Pound . . 
Number 

IJlisU-1   . 

Bashel 
Btwht'l  . 
Pound . . 

Ton 

Ton 

Pound.. 
Pound.. 
Pound . . 
Pouwl . . 
Pound. . 
Pound. . 
Pound.. 
Pound . . 
Bushel  . 
Pound. . 
Pound  - 
Pound .  - 
Pound  . 
Bushel  . 
Pound. . 
Pound . . 
Pound- . 
Onllun  . 
Pc>und . . 
Pound . . 
Doten... 
Pound.. 
Pound . . 
Pound . . 
Pound  . 


1X» 


434.022 

78,507.000 

4.1 

IHl.  951.000 

5».  aw.  »XlO 

Xi,  &tb.  (MM) 
16.  4<iJi 

iy>.ooo 

7.  1H3 
3.  829.  iMW 

14. 2S9.  nno 

lH.i»54 

68.:)»4 

7.  T-JK  (WO 

45.830.000 

fi.  74fi.t»10 

230.  ST«l.  (»« 

ll.SU.  OMl 

^ft53.0()0 

4.V.  IWO 

31. 5J4.  i)i« 

26.0J0 

S-Vi.  (MW 

104.  274  niTO 

3.$nR  (MM) 

71.  4tW.iiOO 

1&.M.0OO 

114.073  iHM) 

I'.IM.  I'HiO 

54.  432.  "VMi 

».735 
417.000 
231.  7M 

28,647.  Ui»l 

2,  i^7.  (MiO 

147,  nn«) 

M,O0B.UUM 


1939 


753,  570 

85.  8«3.  iXX) 

10.S.  ono 

S33,  44*^.  miO 

1»4.  107.  IXM) 

©,  77fi.  (XIO 

\X\  ISl 

77'i.  n  TO 

4.293.  i1i«i 

10.  747.  ono 

17.  27V.  000 

48.  M8 

45ft.  »57 

8, 3.32,  UOO 

93.H5y.0U0 

io.9st.ono 

382.  Sin.  nno 

22.  »07.  wo 

8.34fi,'»») 

1,  WM.  iW 

74,yjl.tH)i) 

45.9rt2 

1.4^*2,  01 X) 

245.  97t>.  «>-) 

is.  343. 11(10 

82.  447. 000 

l«.02iOi)0 

162,  fill  1*10 

12.  2i'^s.  0-X) 

59.  071.  ono 

22.  nsn 

1465.0^2 

IS.KlZO'lO 

3».  r.z\ 

52.  5(«).  iMt 

3,  62S.  '"tl 

214.  IXO 

29.  4«6.0U0 
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Importance  of  Construction  of  Roads  and  Trails 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATR'ES 

Thursday.  March  14. 1940 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  construction  of 
roads  and  trails  to  open  the  inacce5sible  regions  in  vast, 
rugged,  mountainous  sections  of  the  West  is  one  of  the  most 
important  undertakings  depending  on  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government .  The  development  of  the  extensive  mineral, 
timber,  and  water-power  resou.'-ces  of  this  imp>ortant  section 
of  our  country  Li  entirely  dependent  on  the  construction  of 
the  necessary  roads  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  support 
of  the  program,  I  have  appeared  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priation Committee  and  presented  the  facts  concerning  this 
appropriation,  which  is  submitted  for  the  Record. 

Mr  Cbalnnan.  I  come  to  you  to  speak  about  one  of  the  most 
Important  appropriations  carried  in  this  appropriation  bill,  as  I  se* 
It.  That  Is  the  Item  for  forest  roads  and  trails.  I  understand  the 
Budget  authorization  of  $10,000,000  has  been  cut  by  the  House  to 
•7.500.000. 

nCPORTAKCX  or  DEVELOPTNG  ROADS  AKD  TRAILA 

In  dealing  with  the  appropriation  for  forest  roads  and  trails  we 
are  deollng  with  the  development  of  our  great  resources  which  are 
lnacce««lble  I  have  a  very  heavy  responsibility  In  representing  a 
district  which  contains  the  greatest  concentration  of  national  for- 
ests within  the  United  States.  There  may  be  a  little  greater  area  in 
California,  but  in  that  great  strip  of  country  which  commences  at 
the  National  Divide  and  extends  down  to  the  Snake  River,  dividing 
Oregon  and  Washington,  we  have  vast  resources  that  are  locked  up. 
They  are  In  the  national  forests  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  Is  federally  owned,  and  there  Ls  no  way  of  opening  up  the 
country.  We  are  working  under  a  teniflc  handicap.  The  forest 
needa  every  doUar  in  that  Item.  It  is  a  short-sighted  policy  to  cut 
that  appropriation,  which  should  t>e  increased.  If  anything. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  great  Territory  of  Alaska  The  habit- 
able portion  of  Alastta.  In  the  southern  part.  Is  largely  in  national 
forests.  We  are  dealing  with  Arizona  and  with  all  the  Western 
States — with  a  territory  that  is  In  the  undeveloped  section  of  the 
country  There  is  no  way  the  States  and  countiea  can  go  into  this 
territory,  where  there  Is  no  taxable  property.  If  we  could  develop 
the  rL-sources  of  that  territory,  we  could  put  men  to  work.  The 
strategic  minerals  which  the  Government  Is  searching  for  are  to  be 
found  in  that  territory. 

I  have  here  some  pictures  of  Stlbnlte,  Idaho.  I  wish  to  take  the 
time  of  the  committee  to  show  some  cf  the  pictures  of  the  things 
we  have  In  Idaho.    I  could  furnish  you  a  whole  book. 

AntlrAony  comes  from  stibnlte  The  Government  has  gone  In 
there  and  Is  financing  the  development.  That  country  Is  reached 
by  going  over  three  mountain  roads  to  a  place  called  Yellow  Pine, 
where  the  stibnlte  operation  Is  going  on.  employing  about  200  men, 
producing  a  metal  which  is  of  vital  Importance  m  supplying  alloys 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

That  activity  is  concerned  with  this  item  of  the  appropriation 
for  forest  roads  and  trails.  These  pictures  show  the  character  of 
the  country  and  the  kind  of  roads  we  have  to  build  to  obtain 
access  to  the  territory  This  (indicating)  Ls  a  bird's-eye  view. 
This  I  Indicating  I  Is  a  picture  of  old  Thunder  Mountain,  the  place 
that  was  opened  when  WiUiam  Allen  White  went  tn  there  and  the 
town  of  Roosevelt  was  established.  In  Teddy  Roosevelt's  day  I 
have  here  a  picture  of  the  town  of  Roosevelt,  which  was  bulit  In 
Teddy  Roosevelfs  time.  It  Is  now  under  about  40  feet  of  water. 
A  slide  came  down  the  mountain,  crossed  the  valley  and  formed  a 
big  dam.  which  backed  up  the  water.  This  Is  the  way  it  looks  today 
(exhibiting  a  photogmph  |  with  a  few  houses  flt>ating  around. 

We  are  also  dealing  with  gold  treasure.  We  have  the  great  Idaho 
granite  mtruslon,  containing  seams  cf  gold  which  produced  gold 
back  In  1860  and  1870  We  are  credited  with  having  produced 
•300.000.000  In  gold.  Heavy  machinery  must  be  taken  back  Into 
the  mountains  to  operate  the  mines,  and  the  work  is  done  under  a 
terrific  handicap 

Senator  Russell.  What  minerals  were  produced  at  the  Roosevelt 
mine? 

Representative  Whjte  They  are  now  pr«:duclr.g  gold  there.  There 
Is  a  mill  there.  Th.Tt  Is  the  way  they  got  oil  In  [exliibltlng  photo- 
graph].    The  mine  was  up  on  Thunder  Moimtam. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  Thunder  Mountain  is  that  the  only  way 
to  get  In  to  Thunder  Mountain  Is  to  follow  the  forest  roads  and 
trails  to  the  end  and  then  go  in  on  horseback.  I  was  up  there.  I 
followed  the  forest  trails  and  roads  to  the  end.  parked  my  car, 
and  the  little  party  I  was  with  was  met  by  a  string  of  pack  horses! 

In  the  center  of  the  United  States,  we  cannot  get  a  road  Into 
Thunder  Mountain.  This  picture  | Indicating]  shows  a  barrel  of  oU 
which  was  dropped  from  an  alrpl&ue,  to  keep  that  mUl  In  opera- 
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tlon.  It  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Some  of  the  oil  was 
scooped  up  out  of  the  snow. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  serious  proposition  when  we  talk  about 
roads  and  trails  We  must  have  a  constructive  policy  that  will  open 
up  the  country  and  put  men  to  work  developing  our  resources.  I 
was  trying  to  help  this  thing  along.  I  saw  Mr  Bell.  Director  of 
tlie  Budget,  and  tried  to  Impress  him  with  the  Importance  of 
this  activity  and  pave  the  way  for  a  slight  Increase  In  the  Budget 
for  forest  roads  and  trails.  I  went  on  to  tell  him  about  the  gold 
lying  there  waiting  to  be  developed.  He  said.  'We  have  too  much 
gold  now  ■■     I  said.  •'AH  right.     Let  us  fold  up  and  go  home." 

This  picture  shows  the  way  they  get  machinery  Into  the  mine. 
This  I  Indicating  I  is  a  winch.  The  machinery  Is  let  down  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  If  you  want  to  get  down  to  a  mine 
you  have  to  let  the  machinery  down  with  a  hand  winch.  When  you 
get  It  down  there  how  arc  you  going  to  get  your  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  in  to  run  the  machinery  and  open  up  the  country?  Those  are 
some  of  the  things  we  are  up  against. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
committee.  We  are  making  many,  many  appropriations.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  when  the  committee  scans  the  little  Item  for 
roads  and  trails  It  will  have  a  little  appreciation  of  what  It  means 
to  all  of  U.S.  It  Is  Important  to  the  eastern  section  of  the  country, 
which  supplies  the  machinery.  It  is  important  to  the  oil-producing 
section  of  the  country,  which  supplies  the  oil  to  run  the  machinery. 
It  is  Important  to  those  who  supply  the  food  and  clothing  that 
go  In  there. 

In  that  rough  and  rugged  country  there  Is  no  competition. 
E\erybody  tn  there  has  to  take  in  everything  he  consumes, 
whether  It  be  oil  to  drive  a  Diesel  engine,  the  clothes  he  wears  on 
liis  back,  or  the  food  he  cats. 

We  are  Interested  in  permanent  emplojinent.  We  are  not 
Interested  In  the  little  job  of  building  a  road.  We  do  not  care 
anything  about  that.  We  are  Interested  In  putting  men  to  work 
permanently   In   these   mines   and   adding   to   the   national   wealth. 

AMOUNT  or  AtJTHOEIZATION 

Senator  Hayden.  The  situation,  for  the  record.  Is  that  the  au- 
thorization for  this  appropriation  was  $14000,000  the  previous  2 
years.  For  this  2-year  period,  because  of  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  amount  authorized,  there  was  a  lag  in  the 
expenditures.  The  authorization  for  this  fiscal  year  Is  $10,000,000. 
The  reduction  from  $14,000,000  to  $10,000,000  was  caused  by 
tlie  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  amount  of  money 
euthorlzed  by  law.  Congress  simply  has  not  appropriated  the 
money,  and  the  lag  in  the  authorization  has  accumulated  in  that 
way.  For  the  fiscal  year  1341  the  authorization  Is  $13,000,000. 
I  take  It.  what  Mr.  White  wanta  Is  the  full  amount  authorized 
by  law  appropriated. 

Representative  White.  I  do.  I  am  not  a.sking  you  to  go  beyond 
that. 

Senator  Townsevd.  You  are  In  favor  of  developing  our  do- 
mcftlc  gold,  and  not  buying  so  much  foreign  gold. 

Representative  Whitt:.  I  think  the  whole  monetary  policy  of  the 
country  is  in  error.  It  does  not  conform  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  eccncmlcs.  We  must  have  In  this  country  a  gocd, 
workable,  adequate  money  system  based  upon  precious  metals; 
end  wc  will  never  g"t  away  from  It. 

Just  now  we  are  witnessing  another  reduction  of  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  franc.  In  the  old  days  things  wore  stabll'zed  and 
nearly  ail  the  European  units  were  on  the  basis  of  5  to  our 
dollar — 5  marks  to  a  dollar.  5  francs  to  a  dollar,  and  so  forth. 
Just  think  of  the  experience  those  people  are  goln?  through  over 
there,  on  account  of  the  money  system  we  have,  which  has  upset 
the  whole  situation. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  Into  the  money  question  with  you  gentle- 
men, but  Just  contrast  cur  policy  in  the  United  States  with  the 
policy  being  followed  in  Canada.  I  liave  a  photostatic  copy  of  an 
article  telling  of  the  money  being  spent  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  In  developing  their  mining  Industry.  They 
are  doing  everything  In  the  world,  and  they  are  Just  walking 
right  away  from  us.  Up  to  the  last  few  years  we  have  always 
exceeded  Canada  in  the  production  of  gold,  but  in  recent  times 
wc  have  fallen  further  and  further  behind.  Canada's  gold  pro- 
duction Is  c.mtrlbutlng  to  her  Industry,  her  prosperity,  and  her 
business  recovery. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  serious  problem. 

Senator  Towmsekd.  The  Canadians  are  developing  their  mining 
interests  and  sending  the  gold  to  us.  and  we  are  paying  $35  an 
ounce  for  It. 

Representative  Wnrrr.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mark  Means,  president 
of  the  Lewlcton,  Idaho.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Is  present.  He  is 
one  of  the  successful  pioneer  businessmen  of  Idaho.  He  knows 
something  about  the  roads  and  trails  situation.  I  wish  you  would 
^ive  Mr.  Mark  Means  a  little  of  your  time. 

Senator  Russelx.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Means. 
First  we  will  hear  from  Representative  Piebce  of  Oregon. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  recognition  of  the 
need  for  an  adequate  appropriation  for  this  work  has  in- 
creased the  amount  in  the  appropriation  bill  from  $7,500,000 
to  $10,000,000  as  it  appears  in  the  amended  bill  H.  R.  8202, 
an  act  making  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941.  which  is 


shown  In  the  item  for  forest  roads  and  trails,  page  <6  of 
the  amended  bill  inserted  herewith: 

forest    roads    AND    TRAILS 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  approved  November  9.  1&21  (23  U.  S.  C.  23).  Includ- 
ing not  to  exceed  $59,500  for  departmental  personal  service  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  $10,000,000.  which  sum  consists  of  the 
balance  of  the  amount  authorlzi-d  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover — an  Able,  Fearless,  and  Honest 

Public  Servant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1940 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  in  the 
history  of  thi.s  country  when  the  Representatives  of  the 
American  people  in  Congress  fail  to  resent  injustice.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  a  grave  injustice  has  been  done  upon 
the  floor  of  Congress  and  elsewhere.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  directed  at  the  Federal 
Bureau  cf  Investigation  and  the  Director  of  that  organiza- 
tion, J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

I  have  watched  the  development  of  this  organization  dur- 
ing the  years.  I  have  admired  the  administrative  skill,  the 
probity,  the  Idealism,  the  bcundle:is  energy  of  Mr.  Hoover. 
There  has  not  been  a  breatli  of  scandal  connected  with  the 
work  of  this  organization.  In  law-enforcement  work  where 
enemies  must  be  made,  this  is  saying  much.  The  attention 
of  the  chronic  enemies  cf  the  Fed«'ral  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion seems  to  have  been  recently  centered  upon  a  certain 
ca.se  originating!:  at  Detroit  coverinjr  the  arrest  of  a  number 
of  individuals  charged  with  violating  the  statute  prohibiting 
the  recruiting  of  p>ersons  for  military  service  abroad.  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  understand  how  any  unbiased  person 
could  possibly  hold  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing  in  connection  with  this  case. 

In  the  first  place,  the  record  clearly  shows  that  the  Inves- 
tigation was  originally  ordered  by  Mr.  Hoover's  superiors  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  presentment  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case  to  the  grand  jury  at  Detroit  in  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary 1940.  was  specifically  ordered  by  foimer  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Murphy.  The  indictments  were  returned  by  the  grand 
jury.  The  indictments  were  dismissed  by  Attorney  General 
Jackson.  Certainly  no  responsibility  for  any  action  in  con- 
nection with  these  matters  can  be  charged  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, of  course,  must  carry  out  orders. 

There  have  been  charges  made  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  were  overzealous  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  These  charges  are  always 
made  in  these  cases.  I  have  been  advised  by  high  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  who  know  the  facts  concern- 
ing this  case,  that  representatives  of  Mr.  Hoover's  Bureau 
acted  throughout  this  matter  in  pursuance  of  specific  In- 
structions and  that  they  functioned  in  an  entirely  lawful 
manner  in  all  respects.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  de- 
fendants at  Detroit  were  subjected  to  third-degree  methods; 
that  they  were  Intimidated;  that  their  constitutional  rights 
were  violated.  These  charges  I  know  to  be  absolutely  un- 
true. The  defendants  were  treated  with  every  possible  con- 
sideration while  they  were  in  the  cui;tody  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  There  is  not  one  scintilla  of  e\1- 
dcnce  indicating  that  any  one  of  them  has  any  just  cause 
for  complaint. 

A  photograph  has  appeared  in  the  press  showing  the 
Detroit  defendants  chained  together.  I  desire  to  advise  my 
colleagues  that  the  chaining  of  these  defendants  was  not 
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done  by  special  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. The  chaining  occurred  after  the  defendants  had  been 
arraigned  in  court  and  after  they  had  left  the  custody  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

It  seems  imgrateful  for  any  of  us  to  forget  the  outstanding 
ser\ice  which  has  been  rendered  to  this  country  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  his  associates.  Let  us  not  forget  the  situation 
which  existed  several  years  ago  when  the  country  was  faced 
with  a  terrible  kidnaping  menace.  Never  In  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  country  has  a  similar  menace  been  so  suc- 
cessfully combated.  Since  June  1932,  178  kidnaping  cases 
have  been  investigated  by  this  Bureau  and  all  but  2  of  these 
cases,  those  involving  the  little  Mattson  boy  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  the  Levlne  boy  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y..  have  been 
solved.  During  1939,  20  kidnaping  cases  were  reported  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  all  of  them  were 
solved. 

Success  In  combating  kidnaping  la  not  the  only  accom- 
plishment of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Bank 
robbtrles.  a  few  years  ago.  were  committed  with  some  degree 
of  safety  by  those  criminals  addicted  in  this  pastime.  This 
Lb  no  longer  true.  Since  Congress  gave  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Inve.stigation  Jurisdiction  to  investigate  bank-robbery 
cases,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  this  type  of  crime  ap- 
proximately 75  percent.  The  decrease  in  this  tjrpe  of  crime 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  monetary  benefit  since  the  surety 
companies,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  F.  B.  I.,  have 
reduced  bank-robbery  insurance  rates  from  between  30  and 
40  percent  throughout  the  various  States,  wliich  h&s  resulted 
in  a  great  saving  in  these  insurance  costs.  Businessmen  are 
not  guided  by  sentiment.  You  all  know  of  the  efforts  of 
various  groups  of  businessmen  to  secure  various  types  of 
legislation  to  protect  their  interests  and  of  their  demands 
upon  Members  of  Congress  to  pass  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  extend  the 
scope  of  its  activities  into  their  fields  of  operation  In  order 
thac  they  may  receive  the  protection  which  tills  Bureau 
obviously  affords. 

The  records  show  that  each  year  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  results  in  more  than  5,000  convic- 
tions. Over  96  out  of  every  100  persons  taken  into  court 
for  trial  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  men  are  convicted.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  since  so  many  thousands  of  persons  have  been 
convicted  through  the  efforts  of  this  Bureau  without  there 
being  the  slightest  criticism  that  suddenly  there  should  arise 
Innuendoes  and  Insinuations  that  this  organization  is  de- 
veloping into  an  Ogpu  or  Gestapo?  As  in  the  Detroit  cases, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  operates  under  specific 
authority.  It  collects  evidence  which  is  presented  to  the 
various  United  States  attorneys  and  to  the  assistants  to  the 
Attorney  General  at  Washington. 

All  of  the  operations  of  the  F.  B.  I.  are  publicly  known. 
The  results  of  their  investigative  work  are  presented  to 
prosecuting  officers.  Each  year  their  appropriations  are  sub- 
mitted first  to  the  Attorney  General,  then  to  the  Budget 
Bureau,  then  to  the  President,  and  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees of  Congress.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  this  or- 
ganization to  develop  any  secret  modes  of  operation  in  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  civil  rights  of  our  citizens. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  the 
solution  of  criminal  cases  and  the  detention  and  apprehen- 
sion of  criminals.  Its  laboratory  Is  a  center  whose  services 
are  available  not  only  to  Federal  prosecutors,  but  to  State 
and  local  police  and  prosecuting  officials  as  well. 

Perhaps  even  a  greater  contribution  made  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  under  the  intrepid  leadership  of 
John  Edgar  Hoover,  than  the  direct  suppression  of  crime  is 
the  effect  that  Its  work  has  had  on  the  psychology  of  the  Na- 
tion toward  crime  and  criminals.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  It 
was  the  practice  for  motion  picttires  and  magazines  to  glorify 
the  criminal  as  a  brave  and  adventuresome  hero  and  to  de- 
pict police  officers  as  hirelings  who.  by  fair  means  or  foul. 


endeavor  to  persecute  the  heroic  law  violator.  As  a  result 
of  the  work  of  the  G-men  all  this  is  changed.  Today  the 
criminal  is  portrayed  as  what  he  is,  an  enemy  of  society,  and 
the  law-enforcement  officer  is  properly  delineated  as  a  peace- 
time soldier  who  risks  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
But  a  few  years  ago  little  boys  In  their  games  used  to  play 
gangsters.  Today  they  play  G-men.  This  change  of  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  entire  Nation  toward  the  criminal  and 
crime  is  a  vital  factor  not  only  in  helping  to  suppress  crime 
but  In  preventing  crime  in  the  futiire  and  in  training  the 
coming  generation  to  become  law  abiding. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  encourage  the 
retention  in  the  Government  service  of  those  whose  talents 
would  bring  them  much  larger  rewards  in  the  business  world. 
Criticism  Is  Justified  in  some  cases;  we  should  be  ready  to 
praise,  however,  where  praise  and  praise  alone  Is  due.  Along 
these  lines,  let  me  narrate  an  incident  which  came  to  my 
attention  several  years  ago  when  Mr.  Hoover  was  offered  a 
radio  contract  which  called  for  his  appearance  on  a  radio 
program  for  a  period  of  3  minutes'  time  each  week  for  28 
weeks  and  for  which  he  would  receive  a  very  substantial  sum 
for  his  services.  Mr.  Hoover  declined  this  offer  because  the 
radio  program  was  one  which  advertised  a  commercial  prod- 
uct. I  do  not  believe  there  would  have  been  any  criticism  of 
Mr.  Hoover  if  he  had  accepted  such  an  offer.  It  would  have 
enabled  him  to  acquaint  the  general  public  with  various 
aspects  of  law-enforcement  problems.  However,  these  were 
the  ideals  which  guided  him  then;  a  similar  idealism  has 
guided  him  through  his  entire  career,  since  he  entered  the 
Government  service  in  1917.  I  am  happy  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  a  devoted,  self-sacriflcing,  and  patriotic  Government  of- 
ficial. 

I  take  pleasure  in  including  herewith  an  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star. 

(From  the   Wiishlngton  Evening   Star] 

ATTACK     BT     INNTTEMDO 

Recent  days  have  witnessed  the  development  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  widespread  and  coorrlinated  effort  to  undermine  public  con- 
fidence In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  In  the  waxing 
fury  of  this  attack,  conducted  principally  by  Innuendo,  the  splen- 
did record  of  the  F.  B  I  In  smashing  the  mnjor  criminal  gangs 
which  infested  the  country  has  been  conveniently  forgotten  By 
some  mysterious  alchemy  this  agency,  once  hailed  as  the  nemesis 
of  the  gangster,  has  been  transmuted  Into  a  vagxie  but  sinister 
threat  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

For  the  mo«t  part,  the  criticisms  have  not  been  directed  specifi- 
cally to  the  F.  B  I  as  such,  nor  to  its  record.  The  critics,  on  the 
whole,  have  preferred  to  deal  in  suggestive  generalities,  possibly 
realizing  that,  in  the  absence  of  supporting  evidence,  they  are  more 
difficult  to  answer,  and,  therefore,  more  damaging  than  direct 
charges.  There  has  been  much  tallc.  for  example,  of  wire-tapping 
and  eavesdropping  by  "Govemment  police."  To  guide  public  sxis- 
plclon  more  directly  to  the  target  without  actually  making  a 
specific  charge,  this  has  been  followed  by  assertions  that  •'if 
the  F  B  I  has  been  tapping  any  wires  it  should  be  investigated. 
Other  thinly  veiled  charges  have  been  aimed  at  the  Bureau's 
recently  created  General  Intflllgence  DUislrn.  the  implication 
being  that  this  Is  a  sort  of  American  Ogpu  set  up  by  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  pry  into  the  personal  affairs  of  law-abiding 
citizens  as  well  as  those  who  are  beyond  the  law.  But  the  com- 
plaints neglect  to  mention  the  fact  that  this  division  was  estab- 
lished under  an  order  Issued  by  President  Roosevelt  last  Septem- 
ber designating  the  F.  B  I.  as  a  central  clearljig  agency  for  the 
Investigation  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  other  subversive  activities. 
Nor  do  they  state  that  there  \s  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any 
abuse  of  power  by  this  agency. 

Senator  Norris.  of  Nebraska,  has  made  a  specific  complaint  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  F  B.  I.  agents  arrested  certain  per- 
sons who  were  under  Indictment  In  Detroit  for  a  technical  offense. 
These  men  were  seized  at  5  a.  m  and  taken  to  ccu.*t  at  3  p.  m.  on 
the  same  day  Tlie  manner  of  this  arrest.  Senator  Norris  has 
said,  was  designed  to  "frighten"  the  men  and  "to  fill  their  hearts 
with  fear  and  trepidation"  This  complaint  was  referred  to  Attor- 
ney Gercral  Jack-son.  who  la  certainly  no  enemy  of  liberalism. 
and.  after  an  investigation,  he  fully  exonerated  the  F.  B.  I. 

The  Star  believes  that  the  F  B.  I.  has  performed,  and  is  still 
performing,  an  imjxjrtant  and  difficult  taak  In  an  efficient  manner, 
and  with  appropriate  restraint.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  if  it  has 
abused  Its  powers  or  If  It  is  meriacing  traditional  liberties,  it  Is 
entitled  to  specific  charges  and  a  day  in  court.  In  the  meantime. 
It  shoiild  not  t)e  made  the  victim  of  a  movement  which  has  aU  Xhe 
eanuark«  of  a  "smear"  campaign. 
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President  Says  Democracy  in  Opportunity  Should 

Be  Restored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18. 1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Roosevelt  made 
a  wonderful  speech  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  June  12.  1938.  All  of 
his  speeches  are  good,  but  this  was  one  of  the  best  I  ever 
heard  or  ever  read.    Among  other  things  he  stated: 

Your  farmers  were  among  the  first  to  rebel  agrlnst  exploitation 
by  the  rillroads.  In  a  period  of  monopoly,  cortiblnatlons.  over- 
capitalizations, high  rates,  poor  •ervlce,  ard  discrimination  against 
the  small  shipper,  you  established  a  landmark  in  the  regulation  of 
public  utilities  for  the  good  of  their  luers. 

TtXAB  SECOND  STATE  TO  PASS  EFWULllVZ  AlfTmUST  LAWS 

Later,  when  industrial  development  came  to  Texas,  you  were 
confronted  by  corporations  that  got  out  of  hand.  Here  again 
you  called  Into  play  the  old  Texas  spirit  of  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual.  and  out  of  It  came  your  antitrust  laws,  preceded  by  only 
one  other  State  in  the  Union. 

It  Is.  as  I  recall  my  history,  a  fact  that  during  this  period  there 
were  many  prophets  of  evil  who  foretold  the  ruin  of  Texas  by  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  curb  these  abuses.  Yet  it  Is  a  matter 
of  record  that  several  years  later  an  authoritative  survey  reported 
this:  "No  part  of  the  Union  is  more  prosperous,  no  other  State 
has  so  systematically  pursued  a  poUcy  of  corporation  regulation. 
and  no  other  State  is  so  free  from  the  domination  of  special 
Interests." 

DEMOCRACY    IH   OPPORTUNrTT 

Why  did  the  people  of  Texas  do  this  more  than  a  generation  ago? 
They  believed  in  democracy  in  govemment,  but  they  discovered 
that  democracy  In  govemment  could  not  exist  unless,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  democracy  In  opportunity. 

You  found  that  certain  forms  of  monopoly — the  combinations 
of  public  utilities  and  other  businesses  which  sought  their  own 
ends — were  undemocratic  l>ecause  they  were  bearing  down  heavily 
on  their  smaller  competitors,  and  on  the  people  they  served. 
Because  of  this  they  were  taking  away  opportunity. 

Today  we  have  restored  democracy  in  government. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  restoring  democracy  In  opportunity. 

TEOMANKT   or   BUSINESS,    irTOrSTRT,   AND   ACEICXTT-TXTRE   LINE    OF   DEFENSE 

In  our  national  life,  public  and  private,  the  very  nature  of  free 
government  demands  that  there  must  be  a  line  of  defense  held 
by  the  yeomanry  of  business  and  industry  and  agriculture.  Not 
the  generalissimos,  but  the  small  men,  the  average  men  in  business 
and  industry  and  agriculture,  those  who  have  ownership  in  their 
business  and  a  responsibility  which  gives  them  stability.  Any 
elemental  policy,  economic  or  political,  which  tends  to  eliminate 
these  dcpend.ible  defenders  of  democratic  institutions,  and  to  con- 
centrate control  In  the  hands  of  a  few  small,  powerful  groups,  is 
tflrectly  opposed  to  the  stability  of  government  and  to  democratic 
govemment  Itself. 

ACCUMtn-ATION   OF  PBOPEKTT  IN   FEW    HANDS 

The  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  which 
were  quoted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  April  29,  1938,  contain  the  following 
information  relative  to  the  ownership  of  corporations: 

Ownership  of  corporate  assets:  Of  aU  corporations  reporting  from 
every  part  of  the  Nation,  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  them  owned 
62  percent  of  the  assets  of  all  of  them. 

And  to  clinch  the  point:  Of  all  corporations  reporting,  less  than 
6  percent  of  them  owned  87  percent  of  all  the  assets  of  all  of  them. 

Income  and  profits  of  corporations:  Of  all  the  corporations  re- 
porting from  every  part  of  the  covmtry  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  them  earned  50  percent  of  the  net  Income  of  all  of  them. 

And  to  clinch  the  point:  Of  all  the  manufacturing  corporations 
reporting,  less  than  4  percent  of  them  earned  84  percent  of  all 
the  x:et  profits  of  all  of  them. 

The  President,  in  this  message,  stated: 

The  dan-'er  of  this  centralization  In  a  handful  of  huge  corpora- 
tions is  not  reduced  or  eliminated,  as  is  sometimes  urged,  by  the 
wide  public  distribution  of  their  securities.  The  mere  number  of 
Eecurlty  holders  gives  little  clue  to  the  size  of  their  individual 
holdings  or  to  their  actual  ability  to  have  a  voice  In  the  manage- 
ment. In  fact,  the  concentration  of  stock  ownership  of  corpora- 
tions m  the  hands  of  a  tiny  minority  of  the  population  matches  the 
concentration  of  corporate  assets. 

The  year  1929  was  a  banner  year  for  distribution  of  stock 
ownership. 

But  In  that  year  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  population 
Received  78  percent  of  the  divldeiuls  reported  by  individuals.    This 


has  roughly  the  same  effect  as  If.  out  of  every  300  persons  in  our 
population,  one  person  received  78  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of 
corporate  dividends  while  the  otlier  299  persons  divided  up  the 
other  22  cents  between  them. 

Tlie  effect  of  this  concentration  is  reflected  In  the  distribution 
of  national  Income. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  shows  that 
In  1935-36  "Porty-se%'en  percent  of  all  American  families  and  single 
individuals  living  alone  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  for  the  year; 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder  a  little  less  than  iv,  percent 
of  the  Nations  families  received  Incomes  which  in  dollars  and 
cents  reached  the  same  total  as  the  Incomes  of  the  47  percent  at 
the  bottom."  '^ 

Then  the  President  added  these  significant  words: 

We  believe  In  a  way  of  living  in  which  political  democracy  and 
free  enterprise  for  profit  should  serve  and  protect  each  other — to 
Insure  a  maximum  of  human  liberty  not  for  a  few  but  for  all. 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  "The  freest  govemment.  If  It  could 
exist,  would  not  be  long  acceptable,  if  the  tendency  of  the  laws 
was  to  create  a  rapid  accumulation  of  property  in  few  hands,  and 
to  render  the  great  maaa  of  the  popu'.atlon  dependent  and  penniless. 

WHCKZ  WCALTM   ACCUMtHJlTCS  AMD   MEN   DCCAT 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  young  boy  was  growing  up  In  a 
village  In  central  Ireland,  who  later  became  one  of  Eng- 
land's most  famous  poets.  He  witnessed  the  farms  of  his 
surrounding  countryside  passing  from  the  hands  of  their 
local  proprietors  into  those  of  absentee  English  landlords. 
Thirty  years  later  he  immortalized  its  wasted  remains  as 
The  Deserted  Village.  Its  lines  are  as  vibrant  with  warning 
to  us  today  as  they  were  poignant  with  memories  to  his 
impoverished  countrymen  of  that  generation: 

m  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  Ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 
A  breath,  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

The  peasantry  to  which  Goldsmith  referred  In  those  living 
lines  were  not  the  farmers  as  employed  laborers  but  farmers 
as  independent  proprietors  and  businessmen,  the  owners  and 
managers  of  their  farms  as  business  enterprises.  It  was  their 
independent  proprietorship  that  gave  them  that  sturdiness 
which  was  their  country's  pride;  it  was  their  reduction  to 
tenancy  and  the  ranks  of  employed  labor  that  broke  their 
spirit  and  sapped  the  life  of  their  commimlty.  The  problem 
that  then  afflicted  rural  Ireland  menaces  rural  and  urban 
America  today. 

H.    R.    1 

The  bill  H.  R.  1  to  restrict  interstate  chain  stores  and 
restore  democracy  in  opportunity  is  now  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  subcommittee.  Hearings  will  commence  March 
27,  1940. 

Is  it  a  Crime  to  Have  a  Dollar? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DR   JOHN  J  WICKER.  PRESIDENT  OF  PORK  UNION 
MIUTARY  ACADEMY,  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  Dr.  Jc^iu 
J.  Wicker,  of  Pork  Union,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Is  It  A  Crime  To  Have  a  Dollar? 

(By  Dr.  John  J.  Wicker,  president.  Pork  Union  Military  Academy, 

Virginia) 

There  are  four  classes  of  people  In  the  United  States — (1)  capi- 
talists;  (2)  evenlsts;   (3)  thieves;   (4)   unfortunates. 

A  capitalist  Is  one  who  hves  on  less  than  his  Income,  whether  be 
Is  a  bootblack  or  a  banker. 
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An  evenlat  It  one  who  succeeds  In  paying  aU  hU  debte  and  may 
accumulate  enousta  to  have  a  home  or  a  UtUe  farm  and  stops  Just 
tbere.  ^^ 

A  thief  la  one  who  Insists  on  spending  more  than  his  Income, 
whether  he  is  th«  president  of  a  corpormtlon  or  a  hoid-up  man. 

An  unforturmte  Is  one  who  for  some  real  reason  is  Incapable  ol 
taking  care  of  himself. 

•me  first  class  you  do  not  need  to  tliink  about — they  always  take 
care  of  tbenwelTes.  The  second  class  ought  to  furnish  a  lot  of 
recrxilts  for  the  first  class.  The  third  class  ought  to  be  near  a  jalL 
And  the  fourth  class  you  cannot  do  too  much  for. 

The  only  thing  that  i^"  keep  a  man's  face  clean  Is  his  own  rweat, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  want  to  clean  up  this  country  on 
the  other  fellow's  sweat.  80  far  as  I  am  concerned  they  can  go  to 
bed  without  •  b«th  and  stay  there;  that  Is.  If  they  will  furnish  the 

WOCVOLOGT    VPtaUS    BIOU3GT 

No  kind  of  legalized  sociological  legislation  can  succeed  In  over- 
throwing the  oonatituUonal  laws  written  In  the  biology  of  man 
and  everytlilng  else  that  has  life.  Yet  thU  is  exactly  what  Is  being 
attempted  In  the  United  States.  Tou  cannot  legislate  a  man.  rich 
or  poor,  sick  or  well,  educated  or  ignorant,  strong  or  weak,  good  or 
bad  These  things  depend  upon  biology.  Everything  that  has  life 
has  to  fight  for  It  or  die.  Darwin  did  not  create  the  struggle  for 
existence,  nor  yet  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  discovered  these 
laws  in  the  universe.  And  these  laws  are  as  invincible  cm  God  Him- 
self. A  good  book  says,  "TX  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him 
eat. "  This  is  another  way  of  saying  "Root  bog  or  die. "  A  hog  that 
Is  unwilling  to  root  ought  to  die.  for  no  matter  what  his  shape,  he 
is  a  hog. 

The  greatest  lawgiver  said.  "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor."  but  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  country  think  they  are  smarter  than  Moses.  Why 
did  Moses  say  "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor"?  To  keep  us  out  of 
devilment.  Fvery  man  or  woman  everywhere,  under  all  conditions, 
needs  an  horiest  day's  work  if  they  are  to  live  moral  lives.  A  man 
who  is  not  ttrrd  at  bedtime  is  always  a  moral  liability.  Work  is 
essential  to  character. 

If  you  arbitrarily  give  men  short  days  and  big  pay  you  will  create 
a  far  bigger  problem  than  the  one  you  are  trying  to  solve. 

If  you  put  a  stovepipe  hat  on  one  end.  a  pair  of  spats  on  the 
other  end.  a  swallowtail  coat  halfway  between,  and  set  it  up  behind 
a  steering  wheel,  when  It  never  earned  the  price  of  a  tire,  it  Is  in 
grave  danger  of  driving  down  the  wrong  road  and  ending  in  an 
expensive  disaster. 

Tou  csnnot  fit  a  110  hat  on  a  10-cent  head,  and  the  trouble  Is 
not  with  the  hat.  The  most  skillful  magician  in  all  the  world 
cant  make  the  fit. 

There  is  a  Nation-wide  effort  to  put  swallow-tall  coats  where 
overalls  belong  and  the  amazing  thing  Is.  the  political  tailor 
blames  the  misfit  on  the  manufacturer  of  the  cloth. 

A  Socialist  Ls  a  man  who  wants  you  to  divide  until  he  gets  the 
biggest  end.  That  always  cures  him.  A  Communist  is  a  man 
Who  is  determined  to  take  both  ends,  and  is  willing  to  blow  up 
the  whole  structure  of  civilization  to  get  it.  There  are  a  lot  of 
these  fellows  lying  annind  disobeying  the  eighth  commandment, 
"Thou  Shalt  not  steal,"  and  defying  the  tenth  conunandment, 
"Thou  Shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house  or  anything  that  Is  thy 
neighbor's." 

It  is  not  the  size  of  the  check  that  passes  between  employer  and 
employee  that  decides  what  the  check  will  do,  but  the  size  of  the 
man  receiving  It.  If  you  give  a  Uttle  man  a  big  check,  you  have 
the  story  of  the  prodigal  son.  If  you  give  a  big  man  a  small 
check — well.  Jesxu  took  S  loaves  and  3  Oshes  and  fed  5.000  and  had 
13  baskets  full  left — all  because  of  the  size  of  the  man.  It  was  a 
sorry  day  for  all  conoemed  when  the  father  divided  his  living  with 
the  prodigal — it  brought  disaster  to  all.  even  though  it  brought  a 
kind  of  apparent  prosperity  while  the  prodigal  was  sowing  his  wild 
oats  Tills  is  the  kind  of  prosperity  we  have  now.  For  the  first 
time  In  the  htotory  of  the  world  millions  of  men  are  being  invited 
to  ride  down  the  avenue  of  destruction  in  order  to  enter  the  palace 
Of  pro6p>ent7.  Production,  not  destruction,  Is  the  only  highway  to 
prosperity. 

Men  are  made  through  their  brains,  cattle  are  made  through 
their  bellies,  and  It  la  tragic  to  deal  with  men  as  we  would  with 
cattle. 

The  measure  of  a  man's  success  depends  on  what  he  does  beyond 
what  is  required  of  him.  Folks  who  never  do  more  than  they  get 
paid  for  never  get  paid  for  any  more  than  they  do. 

THB  pooa  CBT  rr  aix 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  men  of  money,  capitalists,  the 
royalist  class,  if  you  please,  are  consumers  of  what  they  make. 

RockeXeller  gave  away  In  1  year  more  than  he  could  spend  in  a 
hundred,  yet  be  gmve  every  year,  and  finally  to  the  tvme  of 
»7fiO.000/)00. 

Look  at  the  litoarles  of  Caniegle  all  over  the  country.  Even  a 
tightwad  like  Russell  Sage  left  a  fortune  that  has  blessed  many — 
look  at  the  beautiful  tlOOJlOO  chapel  where  glrU  with  little  money 
worship  every  day  in  the  Bast  Northfleld  Seminary,  built  with  Sage 
money. 

WHAT  THS  aiCH  CBT 

People  focgst  that  the  rich  man  geta  nerve-bealth-breaklng  re- 
sponslbUltlea  of  the  great  load  cm  htm,  food  that  he  often  is  physi- 
cally ill  prepared  to  digest,  azxl  many  sleepless  nights,  with  not 
infrequent  sxiidde.  About  all  the  rich  man  gets  out  of  all  his 
wealth  is  what  he  can  eat.  what  he  can  wear,  a  house  in  which  to 
live,  and  something  to  travel  in.  On  the  other  hand,  by  his  genius 
he  Is  fumiahlng  labor  for  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thotisands. 


who  otherwise  could  not  organize  themselves  into  such  a  system 
with  such  rewards. 

The  rich  man  may  have  50  rooms  elegantly  furnished,  but  he  can 
occupy  but  1  at  a  time,  and  he  cannot  consume  more  than  3  good 
meals  a  day.  He  can  wear  but  1  suit  of  clothes  at  a  time,  and  he 
cannot  have  as  big  a  library  as  Is  free  In  the  average  city  to  every- 
body, so  where  does  the  kick  come  in?  Thousands  of  these  rich  men 
are  looking  for  a  fishing  pole,  a  cabin  away  from  everybody  down  on 
some  river  bank,  where  they  can  seek  a  little  peace  and  rest. 

WOtn-D   TOU  BZ   RICH? 

If  this  is  what  you  want,  go  out  and  get  It.  and  after  you  get 
It  you  wUl  find  that  you  haven't  got  what  you  thought  you  would 
have.  How  to  get  It?  Just  tiegln  today  to  save  a  dollar  out  of 
ycur  week's  earnings  and  kerp  adding  a  little  to  it  every  wee's. 
You  can  do  It.  no  matter  what  your  Income  Is.  for  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller started  out  on  M.50  per  week.  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said. 
"Extravagance  rots  character;  train  your  youth  away  from  It  On 
the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  saving  money,  while  It  stiffens  the 
win.  also  brightens  the  energies.  If  you  wculd  be  etire  that  you 
are  beginning  right,  begin  to  save  " 

Be  your  own  man.  do  your  own  thinking,  stand  on  your  own 
feet,  make  yourself  invaluable  to  your  employer  (if  you  are  any 
account  you  can)  and  in  a  little  while  your  salary  will  be  increased, 
your  Income  will  be  enlarged,  your  saving  account  will  grow,  and 
one  fine  day  an  Investment  worth  while  will  drop  right  down  in 
ycur  lap  and  bring  you  big  returns.  Your  rich  employer  wUl  be 
glad  to  advise  you;  he  will  not  charge  you  a  cent;  he  will  work 
overtime  to  help  you  get  rich.  He  had  rather  do  It  than  work  for 
himself. 

What  our  young  men  need,  and  our  young  women  need  is  to 
stop  envying  the  man  who  has  gone  out  and  accumulated  what  we 
call  a  forttine,  and  remember  that  they  can  do  the  same  thing  If 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  same  price.  It  is  eternally  true  that 
the  man  who  hides  his  talent  buries  himself,  and  the  man  who 
invests  his  talent  gains  twice  as  many  more.  Talents  grow  or  go. 
multiply  or  die. 

THX  cotnmiT's  nkbds 

What  we  need  in  this  country  Is  not  less  load  but  more  horse, 
not  more  money  but  more  man.  Character  will  produce  the  cash 
if  you  have  It.  but  if  you  take  it  from  the  other  man  by  some 
arbitrary  method  or  some  wildcat  legislation,  it  will  only  help  to 
ruin  you  that  much  faster.  If  there  is  any  good  In  money,  the 
fun  comes  in  the  making  of  it. 

CLASS    AGAINST    CLASS 

Labor  may  destroy  the  rich,  but  If  It  does,  it  will  destroy  Its 
best  friend  and  In  the  end  ruin  Itself. 

The  worst  enemy  of  man  Is  the  man  who  wotild  put  class  against 
class.    From  all  such,  good  Lord  deliver  ub! 


National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Highland  Park 
Manufacturing  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1940 


OPINION  OP  JUDGE  PARKER.  OF  THE  tTNTTED  STATES  COURT 
OP  APPEALS  FOR  THE  FOURTH  CIRCUIT 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recx>rd  the  fuU  text 
of  the  opinion  of  Senior  Circuit  Judge  Parker,  In  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Fourth  Circuit,  in  the  case 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Highland  Park 
Manufacturing  Co.,  which  has  Just  been  made  available. 

This  opinion  is  an  exhaustive  and  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
colective-bargalning  process,  and  supports  at  every  point  the 
criticisms  I  made  of  the  Smith  amendments  to  the  Labor  Act 
bearing  on  that  issue  in  my  speech  of  March  13. 

I  have  secured  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  printing  from  the 
Public  Printer,  as  required  by  the  rules. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

(United  States  Circuit  Cotirt  of  Appeals.  Fourth  Circuit.  No  4564. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  petitioner  against  Highland  Park 
Manufacturing  Co.,  respondent.  On  petition  for  enforcement  0* 
an  order  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Decided  March 
11,  1J>40.    Before  Parker.  Soper.  and  Dobie,  circuit  Judges] 

Parker.   Circuit   Judge: 

This  is  a  petition  to  enforce  an  order  of  the  National  Labor  R»« 
latlons  Board  based  on  a  finding  that  respondent  refused  to  bargain 
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collectively  with  a  labor  union  representing  its  employees.  Respond- 
ent was  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  refusing  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  the  union  and  from  Interfering  with  Its  employees  In 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  them  by  section  7  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act:  upon  request  by  the  union,  to  bargain 
with  it  as  the  exclusive  representative  of  emplcyees.  and  to  embody 
in  a  signed  agreement  any  matters  upon  which  an  understanding 
might  be  reached  The  order  was  entered  May  26.  1939.  in  a  pro- 
ceeding commenced  In  August  1937,  upon  petition  of  the  union, 
which  was  shown  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  to  repre- 
sent 80  to  85  percent  of  respondent's  1.000  to  1.100  employees.  Pe- 
tition for  enforcement  was  filed  with  this  court  October  12.  1939. 
and  wa.s  set  for  hearlrg  at  the  January  term,  1940.  On  December 
29.  1939.  respondmt  nicd  a  motion  with  the  court  that  the  cause  be 
remanded  to  the  Beard  to  take  additional  evidence  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  union  still  represented  a  majority  of 
respondent's  employees.  Three  questions  are  presented  for  our  con- 
sideration: (1)  ^^'hether  the  findings  of  the  Board  are  supported 
by  substantial  evidence;  (2)  whether  the  order  of  the  Board  Is 
proper;  and  (3)  whether  the  caxise  should  be  remanded  for  the  tak- 
ing  of   additional    testimony. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  the  order  is  supported  by  substan- 
tial testimony,  there  Is  evidence  tending  to  establish  the  following 
facts:  Late  In  May  1937  the  union,  having  attained  the  right  to 
represent  80  to  85  percent  of  respondent's  nonsupervlsory  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  employees,  requested  and  was  granted  an 
opportunity  to  confer  with  the  oCBcers  of  respondent.  At  this  con- 
ference the  union  representatives  submitted  a  draft  of  contract  as 
a  basis  for  negotiations,  but  no  conclUalons  were  reached,  and  a 
second  conference,  held  about  10  days  later,  was  cut  short  as  a 
result  of  the  Illness  of  respondent's  president.  Conferences  were 
held  on  June  15  and  25.  but  the  propcised  contract  was  not  read  or 
discussed,  and  rofpondent's  vice  president  took  the  position  that  It 
had  complied  with  the  requirement  to  bargain  collectively  Inas- 
much as  Its  mill  superintendent  had  conferred  with  the  union's 
Ehop  committee  concerning  several  specific  grievances.  At  a  meet- 
ing on  July  27  the  union's  representatives  made  an  effort  to  have 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  contract  discussed,  but  failed,  and 
no  counterproposals  were  made. 

On  August  4.  1937.  another  meeting  was  had.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  union  presented  a  modified  draft  of  Its  proposed  con- 
tract providing  for  a  smnller  wage  increase  than  It  had  originally 
sought,  abandoning  an  earlier  provision  that  new  employees  Join 
the  union  as  a  condition  of  employment  and  providing  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  contract's  provision  against  strikes  by  the  dis- 
charge and  expulsion  from  the  union  of  employees  advocating  vio- 
lation of  contract.  Respondent's  officers  at  first  declined  to  enter 
Into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  tinlon's  proposals,  and  insisted  that 
it  had  already  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  law  by  meeting 
with  the  union  committees.  When  the  union's  representatives 
stated  that  they  would  resort  to  action  Ijefore  the  Board  respond- 
ent's ctBcers  agreed  to  discuss  the  union's  proposals  seriatim.  Tlie 
proposed  contract  was  then  read,  and  respondent  dispa"^,ed  of  most 
of  its  subtantlve  provisions  with  the  statement  that  It  was  already 
following  the  practices  provided  for  and  Intended  to  continue  to  do 
so.  but  would  not  enter  into  any  agreement  with  regard  thereto. 
The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  are  more  fully  described  by  the 
Board  In  Its  ftnd.ngs.  as  follows: 

"The  first  paragraph  of  the  draft  Involved  the  fixing  of  a  term 
for  the  cjjeratlqn  of  the  contract.  The  respondent's  representatives 
were  unwilling  to  accept  such  a  provision.  However,  there  was 
little  discussion  upon  the  subject,  for  the  union  representatives 
were  anxious  to  reach  and  have  considered  the  more  Important 
substantive  previsions.  The  second  paragraph,  setting  forth  that 
the  parties  would  preserve  harmonious  relations  and  protect  'the 
interest  of  the  textile  Industry  occasioned  little  comment.  The 
discussion  then  turned  to  the  section  providing  for  a  workweek  of 
40  hours,  and  a  workday  of  8  hoiirs.  and  for  an  Increased  rate  of 
compensation  for  overtime  work.  The  respondent's  president.  C.  W. 
Johnston,  stated  that  the  respondent  already  was  operating  on  a 
40-hcur-weck  8-hour -day  basis,  and  proposed  to  continue  doing  so; 
that  Its  employees  were  not  and  wculd  not  be  required  to  work 
overtime;  that,  consequently,  there  was  no  need  for  an  agreement 
upon  these  matters.  With  respect  to  the  provision  for  observance 
of  Labor  Day.  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day,  and  Fourth  of  July, 
and  the  payment  of  compensation  at  the  rate  of  'time  and  one- 
half'  for  any  wcrk  performed  on  those  days,  the  respcndenfs  repre- 
sentatives stated  that  the  respondent,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  had 
always  granted  its  employees  holidays;  that  it  had  no  objection  to 
allowing  these  holidays  If  the  'employees  wanted  them."  but  It 
'didn't  care  to  agree  to  the  section  •  •  •  as  a  stipulation  to  be 
put  Into  effect  as  a  regular  thing.'  A  like  position  was  taken  by 
the  representctlves  regarding  a  provision  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment In  the  mills  of  any  person  under  16  years  of  age.  They 
contended  that  the  State  law  prohibited  such  employment;  that 
the  respondent  was  not  employing  persons  below  that  age  and  would 
not  do  so;  that,  therefore,  an  agreement  concerning  that  matter 
was  unnecessary.  Similarly,  a  provision  for  seitllng  through  arbi- 
tration questions  concerning  'work  loans,  proper  distribution,  or 
reclassification'  was  set  aside,  because  "there  Is  no  use  trying  to  find 
trouble  and  arbitrate  some  conditions  that  don't  exist.'  Provisions 
for  an  Increase  in  wage  rates,  for  a  "preferential  shop.'  and  check-off 
were  fiatly  rejected.  Concerning  the  requested  wage  Increase,  the 
respondent's  representatives  contended  that  'competition  would  not 
allow  us  to  raise  wages.' 


"TTxnyughout  the  August  4  conference  the  respondent's  represent- 
atives stressed  the  fact  that  while  the  respondent  was  always  ready 
to  confer  with  union  committees  on  employee  grievances    the  re- 
spondent had  no  Intention  of  enterUig  Into  an  agreement  or  signing 
a  contract  with  the  union.     The  respondent's  president,  C.  W.  John- 
ston, was  emphatic  In  this.     In  connection  with  a  provision  of  the 
proposed  contract  embodying  the  principle  of  seniority  for  increases 
and  reouctlons  of  working  force,  a  principle  which  the  respondent's 
representatives  asserted  the  respondent  had  followed  in  the  part 
and  would  adhere  to  In  the  future.  Johnston  was  expressly  asked  by 
the  union  representative.  Lawrcnos,  'Will  you  apree  to  this  seniority 
provision?'     Johnston  replied,  'I  am  not  going  to  STree  to  a  thing" 
At  the  hearing  Johnston  testified  that  his  reply  to  this  question  was 
I  wculd  not  sign  anj-thlng';   that  'Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr    Lawrence 
(union  repre.sentatlves)  Insisted  on  signing  a  contract  which  I  stated 
I  would  not  sign  It  because  the  law  didn't  require  me  to  do  it  and 
I  had  no  idea  of  signing  a  contract.'     While  Johnston's  testimony  In 
terms  refers  only  to  the  signing  of  a  collective  contract  and  not  to 
the  making  ol  an  agreement,  we  are  satli^fled,  and  find    upon  the 
foregoing  facts  and  the  record,  including  the  clrcimistanoes  men- 
tioned below,  that  the  respondent  had  no  intention  whatsoever  of 
entering  into  any  collective  agreement,  written  or  oral    with  the 
union,  and  did  so  Inform  the  unlQn  representatives. 
j        "At  what  proved  to  be  the  end  of  the  conference,  the  union  rep- 
resentatives, "for  the  purpose  of  determining     •     •     •     whether  or 
[    not  It  was  possible  to  bargain  at  all'  with  the  respondent   inquired 
of  Johnston  whether  the  respondent  would  be  willing  to  make  an 
oral  agreement  with  the  union  covering  merely  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  contract,  'enough  of  (the  union's)     •     •     • 
requesU'  to  satisfy  both  the  union  and  the  respondent,  and  then 
to  post  in  the  resprandent's  mills  a  written  statement  of  the  terms 
thereof  as  a   statement  of  policy,'  signed  by  Johnston.     The  union 
representatives  indicated,  as  an  inducement  to  such  action,  that 
the  union  would  be  willing  to  have  the  statement  unsigned  by  it 
Johnston  replied  that  the  respondent  would  make  no  agreement 
with  the  union,  even  under  those  conditions.     The  union  repre- 
sentatives then  asked  whether  the  respondent  would  do  so  If  the 
respondent's  superintendent  rather  than  Johnston  were  to  sign  the 
statement  of  policy.     Johnston's  reply  was  again  in  the  negative. 
Finally,  he  was  asked  whether  the  respondent  would  make  such  an 
agreement  and   merely  have   Its  superintendent  read  to  the  em- 
ployees an  unsigned  written  statement  thereof  as  a  statement  of 
policy  for  the  ensuing  year.     Johnston  answered  that  the  respond' 
ent  would  not  do  so,  and  the  conference  thereupon  ended." 

On  August  15  another  conference  was  held,  at  which  the  southern 
director   of   the   Textile   Workers   Organizing   Committee   took    the 
matter  up  with  officers  of  respondent  without  result. 

The  Board  summarized  its  findings  and  conclusions  on  the  evi- 
dence relating  to  refusal  to  bargain  as  follows: 

"The  attitude  and  position  of  the  respondent  toward  collective 
bargaining  with  the  union  may  be  epitomized  as  follows:   The  re- 
spondent recognized  the  union  as  the  exclusive  collective  bargaining 
representative   of   Its   production   and   m.alntenanoe   employees;    it 
was  willing  to  meet  with  the  union  whenever  the  union  wished;  It 
was  ready  to  confer  about  employee  grievances.     Pnrthermore,  with 
re.cpect    to   requests    of    the    union    which    Involved    no   substantial 
changes  in  existing  conditions,  the  respondent  was  wlUing  to  give 
B.ssurance   that   It   Intended   no    change    In   such   conditions.     This 
was  Its  response  to  the  provisions  ol  the  proposed  contract  Involving 
the  existing  workweek,  holidays,  employment  of  minors,  and  senior- 
ity.    However,  the  respondent  was  adamant  In  its  stand  that  it 
would  not  enter  into  any  contractual  relationship  with  the  union  ir- 
respective of  what  terms  the  union  propwased  or  what  understanding 
was  reached,  it  would  not  render  legally  obligatory  any  assiu-ance 
given  or  undersUndlng  had  with  the  union,  nor  would  It  memo- 
rialize by  or  integrate  Into  a  written  Instrument,  signed  or  un- 
signed,  any   such    assurance   or    understanding,   or   any    agreement 
entered  into  Writh  the  union.     In  view  of  this  resolve  of  the  respond- 
ent, and  In  the  light  of  the  entire  record,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
respondent  had  no  Intention  to  consider  sincerely  requests  of  the 
union  involving  material  departures  from  existing  conditions. 
••••••• 

"Manifestly,  the  respondent  has  not  fulfUled  its  duty  to  bargain 
collectively  with  the  union.  The  attitude  and  position  which  its 
representatives  assumed  at  the  Augtost  4  conference  clearly  show 
that  the  respondent  was  not  then  negotiating,  nor  did  it  intend 
to  negotiate,  in  good  faith  with  the  representatives  of  Its  em- 
ployees. Although  good  faith  demanded  that  the  respondent, 
in  entering  the  conference,  accept  ftilly  the  procedure  of  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining,  the  respondent  was  not  ready  to  do  this.  From 
the  outset  its  intention  and  ptirpose  were  to  make  no  blndlog 
agreement  with  the  union,  irrespective  of  what  terms  were  pro- 
posed or  understanding  reached.  Equally,  It  was  determined, 
regardless  of  the  request  of  the  tuiion  therefor,  to  refrain  from 
making  or  signing  a  written  memorial  of  any  agreement  reached 
with  the  union,  or  from  integrating  Into  a  signed  written  agree- 
ment any  understanding  had  with  the  union.  We  see  no  per- 
suasive reason,  nor  has  the  respondent  advanced  any,  for  Its 
unwillingness  to  enter  Into  any  signed  agreement  with  the  union. 
"L.astly,  as  we  have  found  the  respondent  had  no  sincere  desire 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  reaching  even  an  understanding  upon 
those  requests  of  the  union  which  Involved  material  changes  In 
existing  conditions.  It  first  undertook  consideration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  contract  after  the  union  representatives 
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thre«t*ned  r«ort  to  the  Bom^  The  provtaion  for  Increaaecl  com-  | 
penaation  for  overtime  work  on  workdays  and  hoUdaya  was  re-  i 
le«ted  on  the  bare  wwertion  that  Its  employet-s  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  work  overtime  As  a  matter  of  fact,  subeeqtient  to 
Autrust  4  the  employees  were  required  to  work  overtime  for  which 
ihev  were  compensated  at  the  regular  rate  Throughout,  the  action 
of  the  respondent's  repreaentatlvee  on  Issues  was  dominated  by 
its  intent  to  make  no  contract. 

We  find  that  the  respondent  by  refusing  on  August  4.  1837. 
and  at  all  times  therrafter.  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
union,  irrespective  of  what  terms  might  be  proposed  by  or  ui^aer- 
standlng  bad  with  the  union,  to  reduce  to  or  merge  In  a  signed 
written  agreement  any  oral  understanding  or  agreement  that  mlgh. 
be  had  with  the  union,  and  or  to  consider  sincerely  the  requests 
presented  t>y  the  union,  as  aforementioned,  did  on  said  August  4. 
1937  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  refuse  to  bargain  ooUectively 
with  the  union  as  the  representative  of  Its  employees  In  Uie  appro- 
priate unit  In  respect  to  rates  of  pay.  wagrs.  hours  of  employment, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment.  We  also  And  that  by  such 
refusal  the  respondent  has  interfered  with,  restrained,  and  coerced 
Its  employee*  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  section  7 
of  the  act." 

We    agree    with    the   Board    that    the   conduct   of   respondent    as 
embodied    In   these   findings,   which    are   supported    by    substantial 
testimony,  amounted  to  a  refusal  to  bargain  collectively  with  the    , 
union  within  the  meaning  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.    , 
The  requirement  to  bargain  collectively  Is  not  satisfied   by   mere 
discussion  of  grievances  with  employees'  represenUtlves.     It  con- 
tt-mplates  the  making  of  agreements  between  employer  and   em-    • 
ployt'e  which  will  serve  as  a  working  l)asls  for  the  carrying  on  of    ^ 
the  relationship.     The  act.   It   Is  true,  does  not  require  that   the 
parties  agree,  but  It  does  require  that  they  negotiate  in  good  faith   | 
With   the   view  of  reaching   an   aareement.   If  possible,    and   mere 
dl^cus-slon    with    the    representatives    of    employees,    with    a    fixed 
resolve  on  the  part  of  the  employer  not  to  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ment with  them,  even  as  to  matters  as  to  which  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement, does  not  satisfy  Its  provUlons.      "The  act  contemplates 
the   making  of  contracts  with   labor  organizations     That   Is   the 
manifest  obJ?ctlve  In  providing  for  collective  bargaining*  (Consoli- 
dated KdiMtn  Co.  ▼.  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  305'U    S.  197. 
236)       "The  legislative  history  of  the  act  goes  far  to  Indicate  that 
the  purpose   of   the   statute   was   to   compel   employers   to   bargain 
collectively  with  their  employees  to  the  end  that  employment  con- 
tracts binding  on  both  parties  should  be  made"   (National  Labor 
RelatUmjt  Board  v.  Sands  Mfg.  Co..  306  U.  8.  332.  342). 

The  duty  Imposed  by  the  statute  was  well  expressed  by  Judge 
Sibley,  speaking  for  the  Circuit  Court  cf  Appeals  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  m  Globe  Cotton  Mills  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(5  Clr  ;  103  P   J2d)  91.  94).  as  follows: 

"We  believe  there  la  a  duty  on  both  sides,  though  difficult  of 
legal  enforcement,  to  enter  Into  discussion  with  an  open  and  fair 
mind,  and  a  sincere  purpose  to  And  a  t>asis  of  agreement  touching 
wages  and  hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  and  If  found  to  emt)ody 
It  in  a  contract  as  specific  as  possible,  which  shall  stand  as  a 
mutual  guaranty  of  conduct,  and  as  a  gtude  for  the  adjtistment 
of   grievances." 

And  that  was  raid  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Third  Circuit  In  National  Labitr  Relations  Board  v  Griswold  Mfg. 
Co.   (3  Cir.;   100  F.   (2d)    713.  733)    Is  applicable  here.     The  cotirt 

said: 

-Respondent  failed  utterly  to  discharge  Its  duty  to  bargain  with 
the  lodge,  as  the  representative  of  the  majority  of  Its  employees. 
In  good  faith  It  Is  clear  that  the  respondent  at  no  time  during 
its  negotiations  with  Its  employees  entertained  any  intention  of 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  lodge  as  the  bargaining  unit,  as 
provided  by  the  National  Latwr  Relations  Act.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  employer  who  enters  mto  negotiations  with  a  labor  union  rep- 
resenting his  employees,  with  his  mind  hermetically  sealed  against 
even  the  thought  of  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  unlcn.  Is 
guilty  of  refusing  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  reprifsentatlves 
of  his  employees  In  good  faith,  as  required  by  the  act.  and  Is 
therefore  guilty  of  an  unffUr  lat>cr  practice.  The  studied  and 
me'.iculcus  efforts  of  the  re.-pcndent,  in  the  course  of  its  negotia- 
tions with  its  employees,  and  in  its  relationship  with  its  own 
dominated  union,  to  be  'w-lthin  the  law,'  tell  their  own  .stor>'. 
Duties  imposed  by  law  cannot  be  discharged  by  offering  shadow  for 
the  subs'^nce." 

Respondent's  repeated  declaration  that  It  would  sign  no  written 
apr^^ment  with  the  union  is  a  pertinent  circumhtance  for  con- 
sidoration  on  the  issue  of  refusal  to  bargain.  It  Is  argued  that  since 
nu  agreement  was  reached  between  respondent  and  the  union,  there 
wtLs  nothing  to  put  In  wriUng:  but  the  attitude  of  respondent  to- 
ward signing  a  written  contract  was  of  a  piece  wUh  Its  refvisal,  as 
found,  to  make  even  an  oral  agreement  regarding  matters  as  to 
which  there  was  no  real  disagreement.  Both  arose  out  of  a  determi- 
nation not  to  enter  into  real  collective  bargaining  with  the  union. 
If  some  valid  reason  had  been  advanced  for  unwillingness  to  reduce 
agreements  to  writing,  this  conclusion  would  not  necessarily  follow; 
but  In  the  akMwnce  of  explanation.  It  clearly  indicates  respondent  s 
hostility  to  the  whole  process  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  ptupow  of  the  written  trade  agreement  Is  not  primarily  to 
reduce  to  writing  arettlements  of  past  differences,  but  to  provide  a 
statement  of  prlndplas  and  rules  for  the  orderly  government  of  the 
llHtloyer-cmployce  relationship  In  the  future.  The  trade  agreement 
■Si  btoocnea.  as  It  were,  the  industrial  constitution  of  the  enter- 
MttlDC  forth  the  bSMd  general  principles  tipon  which  the 


relationship  of  employer  and  employee  is  to  be  conducted.  Wages 
may  be  fixed  by  such  agreements  and  specific  matters  may  be  pro-  • 
vlded  for;  but  the  thing  of  importance  Is  that  the  agreement  sets 
up  a  modus  vlveiidi  under  which  employer  and  employee  are  to 
carry  on.  It  may  be  drawn  so  as  to  be  binding  only  so  long  as  both 
parties  continue  to  give  their  assent  to  It;  but  the  mere  fact  that  it 
provides  a  framework  within  which  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining may  be  carried  on  Is  of  incalculable  value  In  removing  the 
causes  of  Industrial  strife.  If  reason  and  not  force  Is  to  have  sway 
in  industrial  relationships,  such  agreements  should  be  welcomed  by 
capital  as  well  as  by  labor.  They  not  only  provide  standards  by 
which  Industrial  disputes  may  be  adjusted,  but  they  add  dignity  to 
the  position  of  labor  and  remove  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  that  he  Is  a  mere  pawn  in  industry  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  employer. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  agreement  in  the  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining  is  universaUy  recognized  by  economists.  <John 
R.  Commons  and  John  B.  Andrews,  Principles  of  Labor  Legislation 
(1937).  p.  129;  R.  F.  Hoxle.  Trade  Unionism  In  the  United  States 
(1923).  p.  269;  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Labor  and  the  Govern- 
ment, p  337;  Dale  Yoder,  Labor  Economics  and  Labor  Problems 
(1933)  p.  439;  William  H.  Klekholer.  Economic  Principles.  Piob- 
lems.  and  Policies  (1936).  pp.  153-154.  229;  Summer  H.  Sllchter. 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  vol.  178.  p  116;  Seilg  Perlman 
in  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol  7.  pp  667  et  seq  ; 
Ralph  F.  Fuchs  in  tlie  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol  4. 
p  629.  631:  J.  B  S  Hardman  In  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences,  vol.  4.  p.  621:  Walton  H.  Hamilton  In  the  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  2,  p.  628  et  seq  )  The  author  l.-un  ciU-d 
has  this  to  say  of  the  nattire  of  the  trade  agreement :  'The  process 
of  collective  bargaining  results,  not  In  a  lal)or  contract  but  In  a 
trade  agreement  This  Imposes  no  obligation  upon  the  employer  to 
offer  or  upon  the  laborers  to  accept  work:  It  guarantees  neither  to 
the  employers  workmen  nor  to  the  laborers  Jobs.  It  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  statement  of  the  conditions  upon  which  such  work  as 
U  offered  and  accepted  is  to  be  done  Tlie  contract  of  employment 
is  still  between  the  individual  employer  aiid  the  Individual  em- 
ployee, though  the  provision  of  the  order  in  which  men  are  to  be 
taken  on  and  laid  cfl  may  give  to  or  withhold  from  laborers  a 
chance  to  dispose  of  their  services.  It  is  throtigh  the  trade  agree- 
ment, which  is  subsumed  In  the  labor  contract,  that  collective 
bargaining  becomes  an  agency  of  Industrial  order." 

And  that  Congress  contemplated  that  collective  bargaining  should 
be  pursued  with  the  end  and  aim  of  arriving  at  trade  agreements, 
so  important  to  giving  labor  a  proper  voice  in  Industry,  does  not 
admit  of  doubt  House  Report  No.  1147.  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
first  session,  page  20.  says:  "As  has  frequently  been  stated,  collec- 
tive bargaining  Is  not  an  end  In  itself;  It  Is  a  means  to  an  end.  and 
that  end  Is  the  making  of  collective  agreements  stabilizing  employ- 
ment relations  for  a  period  of  time,  with  results  advanugeous  both 
to  the  worker  and  the  emploj-er."  Senate  Report  No.  573.  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  first  sesf<ion.  page  13.  says:  "The  object  of  collective 
bargaining  Is  the  making  of  agreements  that  will  stabilize  business 
conditions  and  fix  fair  standards  cf  working  conditions." 

\n  the  recent  case  of  Art  Metals  Construction  Co.  v.  National  Labor 
ReUittons  Board  (2  Clr.  —  P.  2d—),  the  question  was  squarely 
presented  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  cf  the  Second  Circuit 
whether  refusal  to  put  an  oral  agreement  with  employees  in  writing 
constituted  a  refusal  to  l>argaln  collectively  within  the  meaninf?  of 
the  act  In  holding  that  It  did.  a  majority  of  the  court,  speaking 
through  Judge  Learned  Hand,  had  this  to  say: 

"The  argunaetit  on  this  point  rests  upon  the  admitted  trvith  that 
the  act  does  not  force  the  parties  to  come  to  any  agreement  at  all; 
for,  although  an  employer  must  honestly  negotiate  with  his  em- 
ployees collectively,  that  is  as  far  as  he  need  go  But  If.  the  argu- 
ment runs,  he  Is  lorccd  to  make  It  a  term  of  any  oral  agreement  that 
It  shall  be  put  into  writing,  he  loses  that  absolute  freedom  in  nego- 
tiation which  he  had  at  common  law,  and  which  Congress  meant  to 
preserve  to  him  {InUmd  Steel  Co.  v.  N.  L  R  B  .  7  Clr  —  F  2d.  — ). 
Il  16  Indeed  true,  and  lor  that  matter  a  truism,  that  a  stipulation  In 
an  oral  contract  thit  it  shall  be  put  Into  writing  Is  one  of  its  terms. 
and  that  If  an  employer  miist  put  11  in.  he  is  not  free  pro  tan  to  But 
he  is  no  longer  wholly  free  anjrway;  before  the  act  he  was  not  obliged 
to  bargain  with  his  employees  collectively;  he  was  at  liberty  to  refuse 
to  negotiate  with  them  at  all.  or  otherwise  than  severally.  The  act 
Impaired  that  freedom;  it  meant  to  give  to  the  employees  whatever 
advantage  they  wotUd  get  from  collective  pressure  upon  theu-  em- 
ployer: and  the  question  here  is  what  are  the  lair  implications  of 
that  grant.  Thoy  should  include  wliatever  Is  reasonably  appropriate 
to  protect  It.  and  no  one  can  dispute  that  a  permanent  memorial  of 
any  negotiation  which  results  in  a  bargain  Is  not  only  appropriate 
but  practically  necessary  to  Its  preser\atlon;  It  Is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  that  without  it  the  fruits  of  the  privilege  are  exposed  to 
the  sport  of  fugitive  and  biased  recollection.  The  purpKjee  of  a  con- 
tract is  to  define  the  promised  performance,  so  that  when  It  becomes 
due  the  parties  may  know  the  extent  to  which  the  promUor  is 
bound:  and  It  is  the  merest  castiistry  to  argue  that  the  promisor's 
freedom  to  contract  includes  the  opportunity  to  put  In  Jeopardy  the 
ascertainment  of  what  he  has  agreed  to  do.  or  indeed  whether  he  has 
agreed  to  anything  at  all.  The  freedom  reserved  to  the  employer  is 
freedom  to  refuse  concessions  In  working  conditions  to  bis  employees 
and  to  exact  concessions  from  them;  it  is  not  the  freedom,  once  they 
have  in  fact  agreed  upon  those  conditions,  to  compromise  the  value 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  probably  noake  it  nugatory." 

We  agree  with  the  second  circuit  as  to  this  rather  than  with  the 
decision  of  the  seventh  circuit  In  Inland  Steel  Co.  v.  N.  L.  R  B., 
(7  Clr.  —  F  2d  — ) ;  and  we  think  Its  decision  U  in  line  with  what 
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Mr  Castt.  That  Is  undoubtedly  so.    I  know  something  about  that   I       Mr   Cellzb.  That  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation. 
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Aid  by  the  firth  circuit  In  Globe  CWfon  MOU  v.  N.  L.  M.  B, 
quoted,  supra.  In  the  case  before  us  respcMMlent  has  not  merely 
reftised  to  reduce  to  writing  an  oral  agreement  made  with  its  em- 
ployeea,  but,  as  the  Board  has  found,  has  refused  to  bargain  In  good 
faith  with  the  union  representing  them.  Its  announcement  that 
It  would  reduce  no  agreement  to  writing  was  merely  a  circumstance 
to  be  considered,  along  with  others,  as  IndlcaUng  an  Intention  not 
to  enter  into  real  collective  bargaining  with  the  union.  If.  how- 
ever, the  fact  be.  as  cfertaln  wttneaaes  of  respondent  testified,  that 
respondents  reftisal  went  merely  to  the  putting  of  agreements 
arrived  at  In  writing,  this  would  amotmt  to  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  ot  the  act  for  the  reasons  stated  bv  Judge 
Hand. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  the  order  entered,  respondent  makes  two 
points:  (1)  That  the  Board,  not  having  foimd  against  It  except 
on  the  issue  of  refusal  to  bargain  collectively,  was  not  justified 
In  ordering  It  to  cease  and  desist  from  interfering  with  the  right 
of  self-organlTBtlon  guaranteed  by  section  7  of  the  act:  and  (2)  that 
the  order  should  not  have  required  that  any  understanding  reached 
as  a  result  of  bargaining  be  embodied  in  a  written  agreement. 
There  can  be  no  question,  we  think,  but  that  a  reftisal  to  bargain 
collectively  with  representatives  chosen  by  employees  amounts  to  an 
interference  with  their  right  of  seU-organizatlon  for  the  ptirpose  of 
collective  bargaining  within  the  meaning  of  the  act:  and  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  decision  to  the  contrary  by  the  second 
circuit  in  the  Reminafon  Rand  case  (94  P.  2d  862).  has  Just  been 
overruled  by  that  court  In  the  recent  Art  Metals  Construction  Co. 
case,  supra.  To  like  effect,  is  the  dectsion  of  the  nUith  circuit  in 
the  case  of  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Biles-Coteman  Lumber  Co.  (9  Clr  98  F. 
2d  18,  22-23).  And  we  think  it  clear  that  It  was  proper  for  the 
order  to  forbid  generally  any  interference  with  the  right  of  self- 
organization  and  not  merely  the  particular  kind  of  Interference 
covered  by  the  findings  of  the  Board.  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Swift  <fr  Co.  (7 
Clr.  108  P  2d  988 )  What  has  already  been  said  sufficiently  covers 
the  point  as  to  the  requirement  that  agreements  arrived  at  by 
negotiation  be  redticed  to  writing.  Kven  If  there  were  no  obliga- 
tion originally  to  this  effect,  the  provision  would  be  proper  upon  a 
finding  that  respondent  had  refused  to  bargain,  since  It  is  a  pro- 
vision "adapted  to  the  situation  which  calls  for  redres-s  "  N.  L.  R.  B. 
V.  Mackay  Radto  and  Telegraph  Co.  (304  D.  S.  333.  348).  We  note 
that  such  a  provision  was  approved  In  the  Globe  Cotton  Mills  case, 
supra  (103  F  2d  91.  94),  wherein  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit  said: 

"Because  of  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  mills  to  make  any 
proposal  for  an  agreement  touching  wages,  hotus.  and  conditions 
of  employment,  we  will  uphold  and  enforce  that  part  of  the  order 
of  the  Board  which  requires  afltrmatlve  action  as  follows :  That 
the  Glol>>  Mills,  "ufxjn  request  bargain  collectively  with  the  Textile 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  as  the  exclusive  representative  of  all 
Its  production  emplojrees.  except  supervisory  and  clerical  employees, 
with  respect  to  rates  of  pay.  hours  of  employment,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and  If  an  understanding  Is  reached  on  any 
such  matters  embody  said  understanding  In  an  agreement.'  " 

We  do  not  think  that  the  motion  to  remand  the  cause  to  the 
Board  for  the  taking  of  additional  testimony  should  be  allo"aed. 
Respondent  is  not  faced  with  conflicting  claims  as  to  representation, 
but  raises  the  question  as  to  the  authority  of  the  union  to  represent 
its  employees  as  a  means  of  escaping  any  obligation  to  bargain  at 
all.  In  such  ca.se  it  Is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  authority  of 
the  bargaining  agent  continues  until  the  contrary  be  shown.  (See 
N.  L  R  B.  V.  Rt-mirurtcn-Rand.  2  Clr.  94  F.  2d  862.  870;  N.  L.  R.  B. 
V.  BUes-Coleman  Lumber  Co.,  0  Clr.  06  P.  2d  197.  198;  N.  L.  R.  B.  v. 
Lowi-»t-tlle  Reflntng  Co.,  6  Clr.  102  F.  ad  C78.)  And  we  think  that  no 
stifllclent  showing  is  made  to  overcome  this  presumption.  There 
are  filed  10  blanket  affidavits  In  general  form  by  employees  of  re- 
spondent, who  are  not  shown  to  have  any  particular  knowledge  of 
the  matters  to  which  they  testify,  and  whose  affidavits  amotmt  to 
little  more  than  expressions  of  opinion  of  little  or  no  value.  This 
Is  all  except  an  affidavit  by  a  former  president  of  the  union,  which 
falls  to  set  forth  any  definite  information  as  to  the  present  member- 
ship of  the  union,  and  thus  discounts  the  whole  elTort  to  establish 
loss  of  majority  representation. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  moreorer,  that  any  decline  in  union 
memtjershlp  has  l>een  due  In  large  measure  to  refusal  of  respond- 
ent to  bargain  with  the  union  as  representative  of  the  employees 
m  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Ocngresb;  and,  in  such 
situation,  an  order  requiring  respondent  to  bargain  as  contem- 
plated by  the  act  Is  reasonably  necessary  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
the  Interference  with  self-orgianlsation  resulting  from  the  refusal 
to  twrgaln.  An  employer  shotild  not  t>e  allowed  to  discredit  a 
bargaining  agent  selected  by  an  orerwhelmlng  majority  of  his 
employees  by  refusal  to  bargain  with  It  and  then  take  ad\-antage 
of  the'  loss  of  memt)ershlp  due  to  his  wrongful  act  as  an  excuse 
for  refusing  to  recognize  It  as  a  taargalnlng  agent.  It  must  t>e 
rememtjered  that  the  union  represents- the  employees,  not  the  em- 
ployer; and,  if  a  majority  of  the  employees  are  not  satisfied  to  be 
represented  by  It.  they  can  apply  to  the  Board  for  relief.  It  Is 
significant  that,  while  the  afOdavltB  filed  before  us  stale  that  a 
majority  of  the  emlpoyees  are  not  members  of  the  union  and  that 
for  some  tliae  It  has  not  been  the  designated  or  selected  repre- 
sentative of  the  majority,  there  Is  nothing  in  them  to  the  effect 
that  the  employees  are  not  willing  to  have  It  bargain  for  them. 
If  respondent's  refusal  to  bargain  bad  been  duo  to  bona  fide  belief 
at  the  time  that  the  tmlon  did  not  represent  a  majority,  a  dif- 
ferent Situation  would,  of  coxirae,  be  presented;  but  it  is  admitted 
[  tbaX  at  that  time  the  union  repreaentfd  between  80  and  85  percent 
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ot  the  employees.  Under  such  dreumstances.  we  feel  that  w« 
should  decide  the  case  on  the  record  certified  by  the  Board  {N.  L. 
B.  B.  w.  Nevfport  News  ShiptnUlding  «fr  Dry  Dock  Co,.  —  U.  8. 
— ;  90  8.  Ct.  208.  208)  and  leave  any  question  of  representa- 
tloo  which  may  have  arisen  out  o*  changed  conditions  since  the 
record  was  made  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Board  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

The  order  of  the  Board  will  be  etxforced. 

Order  enforced. 


Other  People's  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18.  1940 


RADIO  DISCUSSION  BETWEEN  HON.  EMANUEL  CEHjBR.  OF 
NEV/  YORK,  AND  PROF.  DANIEL  E.  CASEY.  EXECUTIVE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  AMERICAN   TAXPAYERS'   ASSOCIATION,  INC 


Mr.  c:ellER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  joint  discussion 
by  Prof.  Daniel  E.  Casey,  lecturer  on  economics,  Georgetown 
University,  and  executive  vice  president,  American  Taxpayers' 
Association,  Inc.,  and  myself  broadcast  over  the  coast-to-coast 
network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  from  station 
WJSV,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  13,  1940: 

Mr.  Celles.  In  previous  radio  broadcasts  we  have  discussed  tax- 
ation, unemployment,  and  their  related  problems.  Today  public 
interest  seems  to  be  centered  largely  on  Federal  spending,  and 
since  many  appropriation  bills  are  now  pending  in  Congress,  it 
seems  In  order  for  us  tonight  to  talk  about  this  i^>endlng  of  the 
people's  money. 

Mr.  Castt.  Let's  begin,  Congressman  CiCT.Tja.  by  referring  for  a 
moment  to  the  President's  latest  Budget  message.  He  proposed  a 
♦775,000.000  cut  In  Government  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  He  asked  Congress  to  provide  H60.000.000  in  new  taxes. 
He  stated,  also,  that  unless  Congress  followed  these  two  recom- 
mendations it  would  have  to  raise  the  present  Federal  debt  limit 
of  $45,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Cei^lek.  That  Is  correct.  Congress,  however,  feels  this  is  no 
time  to  Increase  the  tax  load.  Instead  of  considering  new  taxes. 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  took  a  sharp  pruning  knife 
and  went  to  work  on  the  President's  estimates.  We  must  reduce 
them  by  1460,000.000  or  raise  the  debt  limit.  In  the  appropriation 
bills  so  far  passed  by  the  House,  approximately  $290,000,000  of  the 
required  amount  has  been  saved.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  done  a  good  job.  The  House  has 
backed  up  the  committee  and  so  far  has  resisted  all  pressure  to 
Increase  the  amounts  recommended. 

Mr.  Casett.  The  House  has  made  a  splendid  beginning.  We  all 
hope  the  Senate  will  follow.  But,  Congress  is  not  gomg  to  find 
the  complete  solution  to  this  fiscal  situation  until  the  people  of 
this  country  recognize  the  serious  menace  we  are  facing,  imtll 
they  understand  the  problems  we  are  up  against,  and  realize  that 
something  must  be  done  to  place  America  on  a  sound  footing 
where  she  Is  not  dependent  upon  grattUties,  doles,  and  grants,  but 
upon  the  sound  earnings  of  her  people. 

Mr.  Cklltr.  True  enough.  Congress  is  doing  its  part,  but  there 
must  be  better  imderstsmdlng  throughout  the  country  of  these  , 
dangers  and  the  realization  must  be  brought  to  bear  stifflclently 
In  Washington  to  give  necessary  support  to  constructive  forces. 
Unfortunately,  heavy  Federal  spending  has  created  vested  inter- 
ests In  the  contmuancc  of  such  policy.  Pressure  groups  are  con- 
tinually harassing  Congress  for  more  Federal  ftinds.  despite  the 
fact  that  repeated  polls  show  the  majority  of  the  people  favor 
reduced  spending. 

Mr.  Casztt.  Federal  appropriations  are  merely  spending  other 
people's  money.  There  Is  no  magic  about  liberality  with  this 
money.  The  Government  has  nothing  to  give  to  the  people  except 
what  It  takes  from  the  people.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  free 
money,  and  everyone  pays  for  all  Oovemment  service.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  takes  the  money  from  us  and  we  don't  get  it  aU 
back.  The  Federal  Oovemment  takes  our  shirt  and  gives  us  a 
little  piece  of  the  tail.  Then  we  go  back  borne  waving  it  and 
shouting,  "Look  what  Uncle  Sam  gave  me." 

Mr.  Celxjx.  While  I  cannot  go  all  the  way  with  yon  on  that  state- 
ment, I  do  agree  that  our  people  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  our  Oovemment  is  spending  their  money — and  that  means 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  Nation.  Those  who  clamor  most 
loudly  for  economy  In  the  abstract  demand  Federal  spending  on 
projects  of  immediate  ana  direct  benefit  to  themselves  or  to  their 
commtmlty.  And  these  presbure  groups  tiae  every  available 
to  further  their  demands. 
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Mr.  CAsrr.  That  Is  undoubtedly  so.  I  know  something  about  that 
pr««fiure.  Recently  I  examined  the  more  than  6.000  p)etlllons  £Ub- 
nilttcd  to  Conf^ress  during  tbe  lost  regular  sesslou.  Of  tills  number, 
1J236  related  to  expenditures,  and  It  Is  highly  significant  that  1.212 
advocated  further  Federal  expeadltures,  wnUe  only  24  recommended 
reduced  spending. 

Mr.  Cnxra.  One  incident  will  show  how  this  practice  grows.  For 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  subsidized  agricultural  college 
and  vocational  education.  Now  we  have  demands  for  Federal  aid 
for  general  education,  and  a  special  comnzittee  appointed  by  tho 
President  recently  proposed  Federal  grants  for  this  purpose  tx^gin- 
nlng  with  •72.000.000  this  year  and  Inc.easing  the  amounts  pro- 
gressively. The  committee  fiirther  stated:  "It  Is  probable  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  1945  It  will  be  desirable  to  plan  for  substantial 
increases  in  the  amount  of  Federal  aid."  Of  course,  we  all  want  to 
extend  education  throughout  the  land,  but  is  not  this  a  proper 
subject  for  State  and  not  Federal  aid.  Professor  Casey? 

Mr.  Castt.  Certainly.  Nobody  objects  to  Improved  educational 
facilities  properly  placed.  In  the  report  you  have  Just  quoted,  except 
for  grants  for  school  buildings,  the  States  would  not  t)e  required  to 
even  match  these  Federal  gifts.  In  the  last  session  alone  47  peti- 
tions were  filed  In  support  of  Federal  grants  for  public-school  aid. 
However,  suppo^  we  analyze  the  facts  In  the  light  of  cur  past  decade 
of  sliarply  arrested  economic  life.  Vast  Government  spending,  at 
the  expense  of  record  taxes  and  increased  public  debt,  should  be 
examined  In  the  light  of  our  national  aim  toward  a  higher  standard 
of  living. 

Mr.  Cp.m.  Why  not?  Some  day  a  start  must  be  made  to  pay  the 
national  debt.  Paying  It  will  be  painful,  and  our  people  are  due  for 
a  nide  awakening.  TThe  sooner  we  all  realize  this  the  better  off  v.'e 
shall  all  be.  There  are  places  where  expenditures  can  be  reduced 
without  causing  hardship.  We  can  certainly  start  now  by  cutting 
out  those  expenses.  Any  serlous-mlndcd  individual  realizes  that 
the  Budget  cannot  be  balanced  in  1  year.  There  must  t)e  a  taper- 
ing off  In  the  spending,  a  reduction  in  the  detlcit.  and  a  gradxial 
Increase  In  tax  receipts  as  business  responds  to  the  restoration  of  a 
sound  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  Caszt.  But  we  must  begin.  Government  debt  Is  a  mort- 
gage on  the  Nation  Interest  on  the  Federal  debt  alone  Is  now 
a  real  burden.  This  year  It  will  reach  a  new  high  of  •1.100.000.000. 
and  will  be  the  third  ranking  cost  of  government,  exceeded  only 
by  the  co«t  of  relief  and  national  defense.  This  represents  spend- 
ing that  returns  no  benent  to  anyone.  There  Is  a  limit  to  the 
portion  of  Industrial  production  which  can  be  taken  through 
taxation  for  Government  purposes  without  causing  a  loss  of  Jobs 
In  private  Industry  and  a  general  lowering  of  living  standards. 
In  some  instances  we  have  already  passed  that  limit.  When  enter- 
prise IS  confronted  by  Government  policies,  which  tend  to  make 
business  tinprofitable,  then  enterprise  wont  hire  money  or  men. 
Mr  CsLica.  Government  spending  consists  largely  of  low-powered 
money — relief  payments — which  are  helpful  in  meeting  emergen- 
cies This  spending  does  not  contribute  to  the  national  Income  like 
a  dollar  earned  In  private  enterprise.  Private  spending  Is  high- 
powered  money  and  turns  over  approximately  20  times.  It  causes 
business  expansion.  Increased  pay  rolls,  and  real  employment  for 
those  looking  for  Jobs.  If  we  can  shift  from  this  low-powered 
money  to  high-powered  money  we  will  be  able  to  raise  our  na- 
tional Income  to  a  flgtu*  that  will  return  to  the  Government.  In 
the  form  of  reasonable  taxes,  enough  money  to  form  a  real  Budget 
balance.  We  cannot  permanently  keep  the  profit  out  of  the  profit 
■ystem  without  making  imemployment  permanent,  nor  without 
bankrupting  the  Treastiry. 

Mr.  Caskt.  Right  you  are.  Congressman  Ctller.  Government 
spending  for  recovery  defeats  lt«elf  Government  spending  has 
retired  this  high-powered  money,  because  It  has  removed  the  op- 
portunity for  safe  Investment.  When  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment prints  a  bond  It  says  In  effect  to  the  purchaser  that 
the  Government  wi;i  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  make 
It  good.  The  purchaser,  therefore,  knows  these  bonds  are  soimd. 
jtist  so  long  as  we  do  not  Issue  too  many  of  them  and  have  in- 
flation. Before  the  Government  started  spending  several  billion 
dollars  more  each  year  than  It  took  In  from  taxes  banks  loaned 
their  money  for  btjslness  trses  at  a  rate  or  Interest  high  enough 
to  cover  their  expenses  and  pay  the  depositors  4  percent.  The 
average  yield  on  long-term  Treasxiry  t>onds  has  dropped  to  about 
a<4  percent,  and  that  Is  why  the  t>anks  are  now  paying  us  leas 
than  2  percent  on  otir  deposits. 

Mr   Cnxxa.  In  other  words,  if  you  own  a  savings-bank  account 
you  are  paying  right  now  for  the  Increased  national  debt  by  getting 
less  than  one-half  the  interest  you  formerly  received. 
Mr.  Casxt.  Yes,  Congressman  <"*»'»« 

Mr  Ciixn.  The  same  must  be  true  of  Insurance  policies — and 
one  of  every  two  peraona  in  this  country  holds  some  form  of  in- 
stiranoe.  Insurance  funds,  too.  are  invested  in  Government  bonds, 
and  their  earnings  thus  reduced.  This  lueans  It  will  take  you 
longer  to  pay  for  yoiu'  life  Lnstir&nce  as  the  annual  dividends  are 
less  and  the  premltuna  are  more. 

Mr.  Caskt.  Exactly.  Latest  financial  statements  show  that  In 
the  case  of  some  banks,  more  than  40  percent,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  Insurance  companies,  more  than  25  percent  of  their  assets 
are  Invested  in  Government  bonds.  It  may  be  a  shock  to  many 
people  to  be  told  that  their  funds  are  used  for  this  purpose.  But 
it  Is  a  fact.  CX>ngreasman  Csixxa.  If  they  own  a  savings  account  or 
an  Insurance  policy.  Thtia.  possibly  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent,  their  money  Is  financing  directly  the  heavy  Federal  spend- 
about  which  they  ""*"r'»«n 


Mr  Ceixeb.  That  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  sltuatlon. 
If  you  believe  in  a  sane  approach  to  this  problem,  stop  the  pres- 
sure from  back  home  for  Federal  liberality  with  other  people's 
money.  Crystallize  the  necessary  sentiment  to  stop  requests  from 
yotir  locality  for  Federal  money.  Step  the  petitions  before  they 
Start.  Keep  your  titate  and  local  officials  at  home.  Stop  your 
chambers  of  commerce  and  civic  groups  from  memorializing  Con- 
gress with  jjetltions  for  money  to  pay  for  various  local  projects, 
while  at  the  same  time  demanding  economy. 

Mr.  Casxt.  That  is  timely  advice.  Congressman  Ciilleh.  R'ght 
now  the  Senate  seems  bent  on  wiping  away  all  the  savings  so  far 
effected  by  the  House.  Otxserve  the  recommendation  Just  made 
by  a  Senate  committee  to  pay  to  the  farmers  $300,000,000  additional 
cash  out  of  Treasury  funds  collected  from  business  taxes  Its 
merely  another  'faj-m  grab"  with  sugar  coating.  Don't  our  citi- 
aens  realize  that  the  Federal  debt  Is  rapidly  mounting  to  a  point 
that  may  threaten  the  foundation  of  individual  liberty?  Publlo 
spending  and  public  debt  are  Inescapably  tied  up  with  our  Jobs, 
our  savings,  our  opportunities,  and  our  security.  Higher  debts 
mean  more  taxes  and  higher  taxes — and  more  hard  times.  Debt 
and  taxation  are  the  twin  enemies  of  a  national  prosperity.  This 
country  must  be  returned  to  fiscal  sanity. 

Mr.  CxLLza.  Of  course  It  Is  hard  to  pay  bills  as  they  come  due. 
But  the  Government  Is  no  different  from  an  individual;  It  can't 
spend  all  of  the  time  any  more  than  an  individual  can.  There 
must  come  a  pay  day  and  that  day  seems  to  be  close  at  hand.  We 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  bottom  of  the  money  barrel.  This  may 
not  be  pleasant  medicine  to  take,  but  It  Is  the  only  way  that  na- 
tional hankruptcy  and  financial  collapse  can  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Caset.  We  Just  cannot  afford  to  Increase  our  debt.  Potential 
wealth  Is  a  fine  basis  for  boasting,  but  there  never  was  a  mora 
pernicious  fallacy  than  that  a  heavy  national  debt  Is  desirable. 
It  Is  sometimes  Justifiable,  occasionally  luiavcldable.  but  never 
desirable.  All  economic  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  the  salva- 
tion of  the  cotmtry  depends  on  a  program  to  reduce  this  terrific 
spending — and  to  encourage,  through  sound  tax  policies,  a  resump- 
tion of  private  spending. 


Regu-ation  of  Rates  of  Water  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  T.  BYRNE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  NEW  YORK   STATE  WATERWAYS  ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowingr 
resolution  adopted  at  the  thirtieth  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Waterways  Association,  Albany,  N,  Y., 
October  20.  1939.  in  reference  to  S.  2009: 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  a  conference  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  cf  the  United  States  a  bill.  S.  2009.  Intended  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  more  partlctilarly  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  the  rates  of  water  carriers;  and 

Whereas  this  measxire  passed  the  respective  Hotises  of  Congress 
In  widely  differing  forms,  tlirowing  upon  the  conferees  the  obliga- 
tion of  practically  drafting  a  new  bill;  and 

Whereas  the  House  inserted  certain  amendments  designed  to  ex- 
empt from  the  operations  of  the  proposed  law  certain  types  of  water 
carriers,  and  to  provide  certain  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the 
shippers  who  use  the  various  transportation  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  great  majority  of  the  maritime  interests,  the  ship- 
pers of  the  country,  including  great  farm  organizations  and  many 
of  the  responsible  officials  of  the  Govenunent,  Including  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  have  expressed  great  concern  and  alarm  over 
certain  portions  of  this  proposed  legislation  and  have  protested 
against  Its  enactment;   and 

Whereas  the  availability  of  low-cost  water  transportation  Is  of 
vital  concern  to  nearly  every  part  of  this  country  in  normal  times, 
and  mtich  more  so  in  this  time  of  possibly  emergency:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  said  congressional  conferees  should  Include  In 
whatever  proposal  they  agree  upon  those  House  amendments  ex- 
empting certain  carriers  and  those  providing  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  the  shippers; 

That  no  conference  report  on  this  mattw,  so  technical  and  so 
frav'ght  with  danger  for  the  water  carriers  and  the  shippers,  shovild 
be  acted  upon  in  haste — but  ample  time  should  be  allowed  thoeo 
primarily  interested  to  study  Its  provisions  and  attempt  to  forecast 
Its  effects; 

That,  parUcularly  in  view  of  the  emergent  nature  of  the  present 
Bituation  of  this  Nation,  the  cooferees  should  exercise  the  utmost 
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care  that  nothing  be  proposed  by  tban  which  would  Impede  or  In- 
terfere with  this  vitally  Important  element  of  our  transportation 

system; 

That  copies  of  this  resoIuUon  be  transmitted  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  ReprcaentaUves  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


Chain  Stores  and  Farmers — Farmers  Oppose 
Anti-Chain-Store  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

'HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18,  1940 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  conduct  bearings.- commencing  March  27.  on 
H.  R.  1,  the  bill  offered  by  our  distinguished  colleague  frpm 
Texas,  Representative  Wright  Patman.  This  bill  is  of  vast 
import  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  designed  to 
put  cut  of  business  chain  stores,  which  greatly  increase  the 
eflftciency  of  distributing  farm  products  from  grower  to  con- 
sumer. Thi.s  bill  is  aimed  at  destroying  by  punitive  taxes 
one  of  the  foremost  auxiliaries  to  agriculture  ever  developed 
and  one  which  offers  great  promise  for  the  futtire — the 
modem  chain  store. 

•nirough  the  introduction  of  mass-distribution  methods  the 
chain  systems  have  unquestionably  improved  the  efiBciency 
and  reduced  the  costs  of  getting  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
grower  to  consumer,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  so-called  Hoffmsui  study.  The  chains  can  move 
many  farm  products  with  a  minimum  of  lost  motion,  and 
in  so  doing  increase  consumpticm.  They  offer  to  the  farmer 
the  opportunity  to  profit  by  their  efficiency,  rather  than  have 
him  handcuffed  by  outmoded  inefficiency  in  distribution  from 
which  he  cannot  escape  and  which  reacts  to  his  harm,  without 
his  being  able  to  do  much  about  it.  The  chain  store  repre- 
sents progress  in  distribution. 

The  farmers  recognize  the  value  of  the  chain-store  com- 
panies and  condemn  attempts  to  interfere  with  their  dis- 
tributive efficiency.  The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1939.  during  its  annual  convention  at  Chicago,  111., 
resolved  as  follows: 

We  condemn  discriminatory  and  punitive  taxes  of  all  types  de- 
signed to  favor  or  penalize  a  selected  group.  The  enactment  of 
such  legislation  results  In  further  efforts  by  other  groups  to  obtain 
special  privileges.  Such  unnecessary  taxes  and  restrictions  have 
a  damaging  effect  by  Increasing  costs  of  distribution.  Increasing 
costs  to  consumers,  reducing  total  oansumption.  and  limiting  pro- 
duction In  agriculture  as  well  as  lndusta7.  We  oppose  all  such 
tax  proposals. 

Many  more  farmers'  organizations  have  passed  similar 
resolutions.  To  show  the  mounting  antagonism  of  fanners 
for  discriminatory  legislation  of  this  nature  a  few  of  the 
expressions  made  by  various  farm  groups.  Just  since  the  first 
of  this  year,  axe  reported  as  follows: 

The  Arizona  Wool  Growers  Association  (January  28,  1940) : 

This  association  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  Patman  bill 
and  other  dtscrlmlnatcry  taxes  on  dtain  stores. 

Empire  State  Potato  Club  (annual  convention,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
January  5,  1940) : 

We  condemn  aU  efforts  to  Inflict  punitive  and  discriminatory 
forma  of  taxation  designed  to  affect  diain  stores. 

Illinois  Agricultural  Assoclaticm  (annual  convention,  Chi- 
cago, February  1,  1940) : 

We  ^>prove,  without  reservation,  the  resolirtlons  of  our  national 
ocganization,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  adopted  at 
Its  recent  annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  (Annual  Convention, 
Worcester.  Mass..  January  4.  1940) : 

We  condemn  aU  types  of  discriminatory  and  punitive  taxation 
designed  to  hamper  or  destroy  any  legitimate  type  of  retail  dlstn- 
tatlon. 


Central  Arizona  Cattle  Feeders  Association  (January  8. 
1940): 

The  Central  Arizona  Cattle  Feeders  Association  does  hereby  con- 
demn punitive  and  discriminatory  taxation  of  tj-pes  designed  to 
favor  or  penalhK  a  selected  group,  such  as  House  Resolution  No.  I, 
commonly  known  as  the  Patman  blU. 

It  Is  the  position  of  this  association  that  such  taxes  have  a 
damaging  effect  by  Increasing  coat  of  distribution,  increasing  cost 
to  consumers  and  reducing  total  consumption,  and  limiting  pro- 
duction In  horticultural,  agricultural,  and  livestock  products. 

Illinois  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  (February  23,  1940) : 

Illinois  apple  growers  should  be  especially  pleased  vrtth  the  re- 
eponso  and  cooperation  that  are  being  given  in  the  mcvenient  of 
Illinois  apples  by  chain  ftores  and  other  Jobbers  operating  within 
the  State.  This  is  especlaUy  true  of  local  chains  working  within 
the  State.  These  retailers  have  been  mendiandlslng  and  carriring 
on  apple  sales  campaigns  In  order  to  move  Illinois  apples. 

Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation  (January  19,  1940) : 

We  reiterate  our  support  of  economical  methods  of  distribution. 
We  do  not  favor  discriminatory  and  punitive  taxes  designed  to 
unduly  penalize  any  particular  type  of  distribution. 

Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  (annual  meeting, 
Topeka.  January  10-12.  1940) : 

We  are  opposed  to  legislation,  local.  State,  or  National,  which 
tends  to  Increase  the  cost  of  distribution  of  agricultural  products 
by  imposing  discriminatory  taxation  upon  any  legitimate  form  of 
business.  - 

Kansas  State  Grange  (annual  convention.  Neodesha.  De- 
cember 11-14.   1939) : 

The  unhampered  and  efQclent  distribution  of  the  agricultural 
products  Is  of  vital  concern  to  both  producer  and  consumer.    •     •    • 

The  Kansas  State  Grange  goes  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  legis- 
lation that  would  Impose  unjust  or  discriminatory  regulations  or 
taxations  upon  any  legitimate  form  or  method  of  distribution. 

Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Federation  (annual  convention, 
Louisville,  January  12,  1940): 

The  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Federation  reaffirmed  the  stand  It 
took  last  year  condemning  discriminatory  and  punitive  taxes  of 
all  types  designed  to  favor  or  penalize  a  selected  group. 

Maryland  Farm  Bureau  Federation  (aimual  meeting, 
Baltimore.  January  13.  1940) : 

The  Maryland  Farm  Bureau  Federation  reaffirmed  the 
stand  it  took  a  year  ago  against  the  Patman  bill  and  all 
similar  proposals  for  State  or  local  legislation. 

Maryland  Vegetable  Growers  Association  (annual  meeting, 
Baltimore,  January  11,  1940) : 

We  condemn  all  descrlmlnatory  levies  on  retail  distribu- 
tors.    •     •     •     suofti    levies   restrict   farm    markets    and    increase 

consumer  costs. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  (annual  conven- 
tion, Worcester,  January  5,  1940) : 

We  condemn  any  legislation  patently  and  imjustly  aimed  at  a 
particular  group,  any  measure  discriminatory  in  character,  and 
any  action  likely  to  disrupt  established  channels  of  trade. 

Massachusetts  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  (annual 
convention.  Worcester,  January  4,  1940) : 

The  Massachusetts  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  re- 
affirmed in  a  resolution  its  stand  condemning  the  Patman 
bill. 

J.  A.  McCormick  (manager,  Michigan  Bonded  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  January  15,  1940) : 

The  growers  are  getting  more  assistance  from  the  chain  organ- 
izatlons  In  Michigan  than  they  were  aware  of.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  One  is  that  the  chain  stores  do  trot  court 
publicity  In  the  many  moves  they  make  to  help  improve  market- 
ing conditions  for  produce  raised  in  Michigan;  the  second  reason 
Is.  chains  are  composed  of  wide-awake  buslneasmen  who  fully 
realize  In  order  that  they  may  make  money,  the  growers  In  the 
territory  in  which  they  operate  must  market  their  produce  at  a 
IHtifltable  price.  They  know  that  the  agriculttiral  industry  of  the 
State  iB  the  t>ackbone  of  aU  business,  and  when  the  agricultural- 
ists are  marketing  their  produce  at  a  profit.  It  reflects  on  other 
lines  and  helps  to  produce  m\xh  better  conditions. 

Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association  (annual  meeting,  St. 
Paul,  January  14,  1940)  : 

Unnecessary  or  excessive  distribution  cost  cause  the  fanners  to 
pay  more  for  their  supplies  and  receive  leas  for  their  producta. 
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We  commend  efficient  dlstrtbuUon  methods  which  are  fair  to 
the  producer  and  result  In  lower  costs  to  the  consumer,  and  we 
condemn  legislative  and  other  efforts  which  are  discriminatory  and 
tend  to  hamper  efficient  and  economical  methods  oi  distribution. 

National  Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives  (report.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  January  11,  1940): 

We  oppose  discriminatory  or  punitive  taxes  designed  to  destroy 
or  unduly  obstruct  any  channels  of  distribution,  with  consequent 
increase  of  distribution  costs.  Inflation  of  prices  to  consimiers.  and 
restriction  of  the  flow  of  agrlcult\iral  commodities  Into  consump- 
tion. 

National  Wool  Growers  Association  (annual  meeting.  Cas- 
per, Wyo.,  January  2^-25.  1940) : 

We  a(^n  oppose  either  State  or  Federal  laws  that  will  limit  the 
.  outlet  of  our  products  through  unfair  taxation.     No  outlet  of  the 
y       commodities    of    this    Industry    should    be    abridged    or    ciutalled 
through  unwise  legislation. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers  Association  (annual 
convention.  Utica.  January  5.  1940) : 

We  oppose  aU  efforts  to  Inflict  punitive  and  dlscr'.minatory 
forms  of  taxation  designed  to  cripple  or  even  prohibit  certain 
systems  of  distribution. 

Sugaryam  Growers,  Inc.  (Sumter.  S.  C.  as  reported  in 
Manning   (S.  C.)   Times.  January  24,  1940)  : 

The  assistance  of  the  chain  stores  was  enlisted  In  a  special  sales 
effort  to  move  the  green  stock  surplus. 

Recognition  cf  this  cooperation  and  the  gratifying  results  was 
given  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  here  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Sugaryam  Growers.  Inc.  The  resolution 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  special  sales  efforts  and  stated  that 
these  efforts  had  assisted  "materially  in  moving  our  surplus  green 
stock  which  we  did  not  have  curing  houses  in  which  to  store."  The 
secretary  of  the  committee  was  authorized  to  draft  an  apprcpriate 
letter  conveying  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  growers  for  this 
"very  worth-whUe  work"  by  chain  stores  operating  in  this  State. 

Texas  State  Orange  (annual  convention.  San  Antonio, 
January  14.  1940)  : 

The  Texas  State  Orange  opposes  all  legislation,  taxes,  and  regu- 

Intlcns  that  raise  barriers  to  trade  between  St,ates  and  industries, 

and  we  roundly  condemn  discriminatory  and  punitive  tax  leglsla- 

-^       lion   designed   to  destroy   or   unnecessarily   burden   any   product. 

biislness,  or  method  of  distribution. 

Virginia-Carolina  Peanut  Association  (annual  convention, 
Suffolk.  Va..  January  16.  1940) : 

The  Patman  chaln-«tore  blU  woxild  tax  practically  all  of  the  chain 
•tores  out  of  existence.     •      •     • 

The  chain-store  organizations  have  always  cooperated  In  every 
effort  of  the  Virginia-Carolina  Peanut  Association  to  increase  the 
■ale  of  peanuts  and  peanut  products.     •     •     • 

If  the  chain  stores  in  the  United  States  were  forced  to  close  their 
doors  it  would  seriously  cripple  and  handicap  the  distribution  of 
peanuts  and  peanut  products.     •     •     • 

The  Virginia-Carolina  Peanut  Association  is  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  the  Patman  chain-store  bill  and  respectfully 
petitions  the  Representatives  and  Senators  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this  biU. 

On  cause- and -effect  grounds,  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 

txire  states  in  the  Hoffman  study  of  chain-store  distribution 

of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeastern  States  that: 

Any  reduction  in  the  spread  between  grower  and  consumer  re- 
sulting from  large-scale  distribution  or  from  any  other  cause  may 
be  expected  to  benefit  growers  either  through  higher  prices  for  the 
same  supply  or  by  enabling  them  to  sell  a  large  supply  at  the  same 
price. 

Not  only  In  regular  marketing  of  farm  crops,  but  in  other 
wajrs  the  chain  stores  aid  the  American  farmer.  In  many 
notable  instances,  they  have  cooperated  in  disposing  of  sur- 
plus farm  crops.  The  chain-store  method  of  distribution  is 
highly  compact  and  well  organized.  In  emergencies  the 
whole  weight  of  the  organization  can  be  thrown  behind  the 
farmer  to  prevent  loss  on  his  surplus  crops.  Outstanding 
records  have  been  made  by  the  chains  in  aiding  fanners  by 
campaigns  to  seU  beef,  lamb,  grapefruit,  peaches,  turkeys, 
dried  fruit,  apples,  beans,  butter,  rice,  lettuce,  peanuts,  and 
many  other  farm  products.  Sales  of  these  products  have 
Increased  and  higher  prices  to  farmers  have  resulted  as  a 
consequence. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  134  chain-store  companies 
operating  15.500  stores,  selling  cottons  and  allied  products  to 
the  amount  of  $800,000,000  annually,  are  cooperating  100  per- 


cent in  a  special  national  drive  to  aid  the  cotton  farmers. 
This  campaign  is  going  on  right  now  and  will  be  climaxed  by 
a  National  Cotton  Week  from  May  17  through  May  28. 
Many  chain-store  companies  dealing  in  Iuml)er.  auto  acces- 
sories, restaurants,  and  candy,  though  not  selling  cotton  prod- 
ucts to  any  great  ext<?nt  are  cooperating  unselflshly  in  this 
campaign.  The  variety,  general  merchandise,  dnig,  shoe, 
apparel,  and  miscellaneous  chains  are  in  the  forefront  of  the 
campaign  to  help  the  cotton  farmer. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the  farm  groups  of 
this  country  definitely  are  opposed  to  discriminatory  taxation 
of  any  form  of  retailing,  such  as  the  chain  stores,  and  I  would 
like  this  to  be  made  part  of  the  record.  To  allow  the  chain 
stores  to  be  destroyed  with  consequent  d:.'-a'5trou.s  pfT-^rt  vo^n 
the  American  farmers  and  consumers  would  be  contrary  to 
every  right  of  property,  of  justice,  and  of  common  sense. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  can  safely 
say  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  until  recently  held 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  highest  esteem,  a  faith  that  was 
somewhat  shaken  when  the  President  attempted  to  replace 
those  he  classified  as  suffering  from  senile  degeneration  with 
Judges  more  In  accord  with  his  own  regard  for  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  President's  five  ap- 
pointees are,  if  nothing  else,  outstanding,  for  both  are  re- 
corded in  "nie  Red  Network,  by  Elizabeth  Dilling.  as  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Civil  Lit)ertles  Union,  a  communistic 
organization.  (See  also  Congressional  Record.  69th  Cong., 
1st  Sess..  voL  67,  No.  2,  Dec.  19.  1925.  p.  1217  et  seq.,  for 
further  information.) 

To  form  an  opinion  from  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
one  can  only  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Supreme  Court 
d02s  not  imderstand  the  Constitution,  or  willfully  ignores 
the  document.  In  either  case,  the  membership  of  the  Court 
is  subject  to  correction  or  dismissal,  for  all  of  them  have 
taken  an  obligation  "to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  defend"  the 
Constitution  as  it  was  given  to  them  by  our  people. 

I  believe  that  majority  opinion  is  expressed  when  I  say 
that  we,  the  people,  have  always  relied  upon  our  courts  for 
fairness  and  Justice,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  for  it  has  always  been  considered  to  be  com- 
posed of  men  who  would  not  under  any  circumstances  swerve 
from  facts  of  the  law. 

Has  the  Supreme  Court  always  adhered  to  facts  as  written 
Into  the  Constitution?  No;  for  divided  opinions  and  the  now 
so-called  liberal  Interpretations  have  led  us  far  afield  from 
the  actual  meaning  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  for  at  least  25  years  on  the  part 
of  radicals  to  give  undue  weight  to  administrative  decisions 
rendered  by  boards,  commissions,  and  individual  oCBcials. 
This  cult  has  been  led  by  Frankfurter,  who,  nearly  20  years 
ago,  became  professor  of  administrative  law  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  It  has  so  far  succeeded  that  it  may  be  said  that  our 
Government  is  no  longer  "a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men." 

In  the  early  1900's,  with  the  growing  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  other  administrative  bodies, 
while  the  Supreme  Court  was  reluctant  to  retry  the  cases  on 
the  facts,  largely  because  the  burden  of  work  would  over- 
whelm the  Court,  it  nevertheless  held  that  a  decision  was  ar- 
bitrary and  would  not  constitute  due  process  of  law  if  there 
was  no  evidence  to  support  a  finding  of  fact  on  an  essential 
element  in  the  case.  In  this  way  the  Supreme  Court  was  able 
to  prevent  arbitrary  administrative  decisions. 
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Now,  since  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal,  Congress  has  so  far 
abdicated  Its  control  over  administrative  bodies  by  assuming 
to  grant  power  to  administrative  ofncials  to  make  arbitrary 
decisions  in  violation  of  the  due-jwrocess-of-law  clause,  that  it 
is  now  hopeless  to  look  for  Jtistice,  particularly  considering 
the  present  membership  of  the  Court.  In  fact,  very  recent 
decisions  indicate  that  the  Court  has  accepted  thl'  unwar- 
ranted grant  of  power  by  Congress  and  Is  now  stating  in  its 
own  opinions  that  the  remedy  lies  with  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Court  should  hold  that  many  of 
these  decisions  are  a  denial  of  due  process  of  laj?,  which  was 
confirmed  by  Daniel  Webster  as  "A  law  which  hears  before  it 
condemns,  which  proceeds  upon  inquiry,  and  renders  judg- 
ment only  after  trial."— Black's  Law  Dictionary. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  do  this,  the  only  hope  for 
immediate  relief  is  through  Congress,  as  indicated  by  the 
Court,  and  the  best  solution  is  the  passage  of  the  Logan  bill. 
which  would  make  all  of  these  administrative  bodies  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  the  United  States  district  court. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  this,  particularly 
because  many  of  these  administrative  decisions  are  rendered 
by  the  same  persons  who  are  the  investigators,  prosecutors, 
and  triers  of  the  facts,  which  at  once  indicates  bias. 

Presumptuous  opinions  in  the  press  by  department  chiefs 
are  infrequent  today  as  compared  with  the  past,  yet  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  some  of  them  to  desist  from  following  the  chronic 
habits  of  their  leaders.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  unduly  criticize 
those  to  whom  I  have  referred,  for  I  realize  as  subservient 
appointees  they,  no  doubt,  listen  to  their  master's  voice  and 
in  sheer  admiration  forget  their  leaders  are  subservient  to 
Congress  and  to  the  people. 

I  prefer  to  put  the  blame  where  it  rightfully  belongs, 
squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  Congress,  for  it  is  this  branch 
of  the  Government  that  is  in  reality  responsible  for  all  un- 
constitutional laws,  under  the  protection  of  which  the  com- 
munistic IntemationaLst  brazenly  engages  in  sabotage  of  our 
Nation. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  usage  or  established  custom  over 
a  period  of  years  is  fn  Itself  locked  upon  as  validating  many 
unconstitutional  laws.  I  take  no  issue  with  this  legal  assump- 
tion, although  I  declare  it  a  fraud  and  a  betrayal  of  the 
people's  constitutional  rights.  The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  It  will  eventually  lead  our  Nation  into  regimentation, 
similar  to  that  which  now  exists  in  other  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments. It  is  this  danger  that  I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
have  tried  to  reveal  for  "the  common  defense  and  the  general 
welfare"  of  our  own  people. 

I  hope  the  people  will  realize  that  their  fullest  measure 
of  liberty  was  enjoyed  before  extraconstitutional  laws  were 
enacted  or — let  me  put  It  this  way — on  the  day  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  ratified,  for  It  was  then  that  the  Constitution 
was  the  people's  first  line  of  defense.  It  is  said.  "Eternal  vigi- 
lance Is  the  price  of  liberty."  We  have  not  been  vigilant, 
and  we  have  not  protected  our  rights.  We  have  instead  al- 
lowed our  rights  and  lilx?rtles  to  be  exploited  by  the  inter- 
national financiers,  obnoxious  and  pernicious  political  ma- 
chines, dishonest  politicians,  and  other  parasites  who  make 
their  living  upon  the  labor  of  industrious  and  law-abiding 
citizens.  We.  the  people,  are  victims  of  too  many  laws,  and  if 
this  orgy  of  legislation  continues,  nothing  but  complete  loss 
of  our  cherished  lit)erties  and  rights  can  be  expected.  No  one 
can  correct  this  except  the  people  themselves,  and  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  setting  our  Nation  squarely  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  upon  that  document 
that  adl  will  enjoy  equal  rights,  and  It  is  to  that  document  that 
all  Members  of  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  required  to  subscribe,  and,  for  violation,  be 
removed  from  office. 

While  speaking  on  the  danger  of  new  legislation,  let  me  at 
this  point  call  your  attention  to  the  present  squabble  about 
the  census  enumeration.  What  does  the  Constitution  say 
about  this.    Let  me  quote: 

The  actual  enumeration  eliall  be  made  within  3  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
ever)'  subsequent  term  of  10  years,  in  Bfuch  manner  as  tbey  shaU 
by  law  direct. 


This  section  states  explicitly  that  the  actual  enumeration 
shall  be  made  in  1790  and  every  10  years  thereafter.  This 
should  be  plain,  and  Members  of  Congress  should  understand 
that  they  have  no  constitutional  right  to  enact  legislation  that 
hounds,  persecutes,  and  delves  into  the  personal,  private 
affairs  of  individuals. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  article  I,  section  8,  paragraph  4, 
gives  Congress  the  right  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  nat- 
uralization, the  right  also  exists  In  such  delegation  of  power 
to  determine  enumeration,  or  tabulation,  or  coimting,  of  races, 
v^ch  would  reveal  those  who  have  attempted  to  obscure 
racial  origin  by  change  of  name.  The  people  should  now  ask 
Congress.  Why  has  this  important  information  been  Ignored 
In  the  present  census,  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
know  many  are  here  on  private  visas,  and  others  have  gained 
illegal  entrance  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hopkins  carelessly  attacks  Senator  ToBry  for  adhering 
to  his  obligation  "to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  defend"  the 
people's  rights.  Mr.  Hopkins  may  now  read  article  I,  section 
2.  section  8,  paragraph  4,  and  section  9.  paragraph  4.  and  he 
will  find  that  nothing  except  enumeration  is  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution.  In  this  enumeration  It  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  he  informed  as  to  who  they  are,  and  that  is  why  races 
should  be  counted  and  tabulated. 

Mr.  Hopkins  also  refers  to  the  Constitution: 

"I  feel  It  necessary,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  patriots  who  gave  us  the  BIU  of  Rights  wrote  into  the  Constitu- 
tion a  provision  for  the  first  and  aU  subsequent  cenauses,  and  the 
same  founding  fathers  made  it  mandatary  upon  the  American  people 
to  answer  census  inquiries.  This  compulsion  has  existed  for  160 
years." 

Hopkins  then  renUnded  Tobet  of  his  oath  as  United  States  Senator 
to  support  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  evidently  confused  about  the  Constitution, 
as  is  clearly  evident  after  reading  his  statement  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  March  17,  1940. 

The  spirit  of  the  patriots  who  gave  us  the  Constitution  is 
still  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  and  they 
speak  today  as  they  spoke  151  years  ago.  The  Constitution 
still  belongs  to  the  people  as  it  did  when  it  was  drafted,  and 
in  the  document  they  instruct  the  Government  to  "actually 
enumerate"  or  count  all  people  or  races  within  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  Congress  in  1929  enacted  legislation 
to  do  otherwise  does  not  make  it  legal,  because  provision  for 
changes  in  the  Constitution  may  be  found  in  article  V, 
which  I  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  well  as  Con- 
gress to  read.  It  follows  therefore  that  Senator  Tobey  is 
not  only  within  his  rights,  in  his  stand  on  the  census  ques- 
tion, but  that  be  is  actually  conforming  to  his  obligation 
"to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  defend"  the  people's  rights.  I 
grant  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  others,  In  spite 
of  self-admitted  importance,  are  not  observing  their  obliga- 
tions "to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  defend"  the  people's 
rights,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  engaged  in  usurpation  of 
such  rights. 

The  people,  If  they  wish  to  adhere  to  their  constitutional 
rights,  are  not  obligated  to  answer  any  question  except  those 
pertaining  to  enumeration,  and  It  strikes  me  that  it  mr.y  be 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  convince  a  hundred  and 
twenty  million  people  that  they  have  lost  their  constitutlonr.1 
rights,  and  are  now  actually  under  a  Federal  dictatorship. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  people  assert  their  rights  and  de- 
mand that  the  Government  respect  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  may  be  done  in  1940  by  making  it 
obligatory  upon  each  candidate  elected  to  office  that  he 
faithfully  obey  the  Constitution  as  it  is  written  and  not  as 
interpreted  by  those  who  are  engaged  In  sabotage  of  indus- 
try and  destruction  of  the  Govermnent. 

If  it  Is  the  Intention  of  Congress,  the  President,  or  Mr. 
Hopkins  to  insist  on  replies  to  silly  questions,  they  should 
read  amendment  9  for  a  better  imderstandlng  of  the  people's 
rights: 

TTie  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

In  this  amendment  the  people  advise  the  whole  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  written  and  unwritten 
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lights  which  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  mxist  not  be 
treated  disparagingly  or  lightly.  This  should  be  construed  in 
the  following  manner  by  those  who  are  elected  to  serve  the 
people:  We  want  you  to  count  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  every  10  jrears  so  that  we  may  be  inlonned  whether 
or  not  you.  the  Government,  have  conformed  to  our  mandate 
as  set  forth  In  our  document,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slaves.  We  want  to  know  if  the  Government  has  conformed 
to  the  natiiralization  and  immigration  laws,  or  have  you 
made  the  United  States  a  dumping  ground  for  undesirable 
aliens?  The  people  have  said  to  the  Government:  We  give 
you  permission  to  count  us  every  10  years,  but  do  not  ignore 
our  rights  on  the  penalty  of  being  removed  from  ofiQce.  Do 
not  meddle  in  our  affairs,  and  do  not  stick  your  nose  in  our 
private  business.  It  is  this  meaning  that  amendment  9  con- 
veys, and  it  is  high  time  for  the  American  people  to  assert 
themselves  and  protect  their  own  rights. 

TBOt   SXTPaiM*   COXTRT 

The  Supreme  Court  was  instituted  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  people,  and  this  is  clearly  stated  in 
article  3,  section  2.  which  I  now  quote: 

The  Judicial  powpr  sliall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  eq\ilty. 
rising  xinder  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shaU  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to 
all  ca^es  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  con- 
suls; to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction;  to  con- 
troverslea  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  party;  to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States:  between  a  State  and  a  citizen 
of  another  State;  between  citizens  of  different  States;  between  cit- 
izens of  the  same  States  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
States;  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
states,  cltlaens.  or  subjects. 

This  is  perfectly  plain  and  asserts  that  the  Judicial  power 

of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  extend  to  all  cases — 

In  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under 
their  authority. 

It  Is  evident  from  this  that  all  Supreme  Court  opinions 
upon  law  and  facts  must  be  based  upon  nothing  else  except 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ITiere  is  much  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  Constitution  has  often  been  Ignored 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decisions,  as  was  done  when  it 
held  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  constitutional. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  Should  there  be  any  difference 
In  the  penalties  Imposed  upon  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  or 
any  other  citizen  who  violates  his  oath  of  obligation?  The 
answer  is,  "No";  and  this  Is  particularly  true  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  it  is  the  people  of  this  Nation  who  work 
and  slave  to  pay  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  $20,000 
a  year  and.  in  addition  to  that,  a  pension  of  $20,000  a  year 
upon  retirement  from  active  duty. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  people  have  the  right  to  expect 
the  same  observance  of  the  law  from  public  oflSclals  as  that 
which  the  laws  demand  from  the  people  themselves,  and  to 
which  they  submissively  subscribe.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  we  realize  that  many  laws  now  in  operation  are  imcon- 
stitutlonal,  and  therefore  illegal.  These  laws  are  mostly 
coercive  and  restrictive,  and  are  usually  looked  upon  as  regu- 
latory In  character. 

Many  of  my  statements  may  appear  radical,  but  being 
one  of  the  so-called  common  people.  I  address  myself  from 
the  viewpoint  of  my  own  people,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  they  have  reserved  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  people  to  submissively  tolerate  Federal  usur- 
pation of  rights  by  a  Government  they  have  notirlshed  for 
152  years  is  incomprehensible  to  me.  No  one  seems  to  realize 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  most  efficient  international 
wrecking  crew  that  ever  climbed  over  the  side  of  a  ship  at 
night  No  attempt  is  made  to  stay  their  hands  of  destruction. 
We  sit  instead  In  abject  apathy  to  our  fate. 

Returning  again  to  section  2.  we  find  on  perusal  that  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  extend  to  con- 
troversies within  the  State,  but  only  to  controversies  between 


the  States  or  between  citizens  of  different  or  foreign  States. 
The  limitation  of  Judicial  power  is  so  clear  that  I  shall  refrain 
from  discussion  of  it.  and  shall,  instead,  proceed  to  clarify 
State  rights,  quoting  article  I.  section  8.  paragraph  3: 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  forelism 
nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  is 
to  maintain  and  protect  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  State,  so 
that  the  United  States  may  remain,  as  was  intended,  an  in- 
destructible union  of  many  States.  It  is  this  that  each  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  obligated  itself  "to  preserve, 
to  protect,  and  defend,"  so  that  our  Union  may  survive  for- 
ever. I  shall  now  quote  the  second  paragraph  of  article  m. 
section  2: 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  and  those  In  which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Suprema 
Coxirt  shall  have  original  Jxirlsdlctlon.  In  all  the  other  cases  t)rfore 
mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  vmder  such 
regtilatlons  as  the  Congress  shall  maXe. 

This  paragraph  is  also  clear,  for  it  states  where  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction,  and  where  it  shall  have 
only  appellate  Jurisdiction,  "both  as  to  law  and  fact."  under 
such  regulations  as  Congress  shall  make.  This  also  conforms 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  Supreme  Court  is 
emjxjwered  to  represent  "foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects," 
as  provided  for  in  article  m.  section  2. 

The  Constitution  recognizes  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Supreme  Court  as  international  and  na- 
tional umpires  in  their  respective  fields  and  the  President 
Independent  of  both.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  smd  has  been 
upheld  until  recently  by  the  Supreme  Court  itself. 

There  Is  no  liberty,  if  the  power  of  Judging  be  not  separated 
from  the  legislative  and  executive  powers.— -Montesquieu. 

In  other  words.  Executive  and  congressional  Interference 
with  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  "kiss  of  death"  to  Justice.  It 
Is  precisely  that  condition  which  confronts  us  today,  as  we 
observe  and  study  the  present  occupants  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Not  only  do  they  appear  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  executive  department  but  some  of  them  are  inex- 
tricably united  with  other  alien  interests,  which  in  itself 
is  a  bar  to  clear  constitutional  expression  by  those  so 
involved- 

As  I  read  various  publications  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  I  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Supreme  Court  generally  takes  the  position  that  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress  is  constitutional.  This  view  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  few  reversals  on  the  constitutionality 
of  legislation.  This  viewpoint  in  reality  is  responsible  for 
the  great  centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  power  that  the  Constitution  did  not  intend  to  give. 
It  should  be  quite  clear  that  such  viewpoint  will  eventually 
deprive  the  people  of  their  liberties  and  rights,  unless  they 
use  the  most  extreme  care  in  selecting  members  to  Con- 
gress. No  better  evidence  of  this  danger  can  be  had  than 
the  mass  of  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  in  the  past  8 
years,  which  has  provided  Federal-owned  private  corpxjra- 
tions  In  practically  all  fields  of  industry.  Similar  legisla- 
tion has  also  provided  the  Gold  Reserve  Act,  and  the  reor- 
ganization plan,  which  give  the  Executive  most  extraordi- 
nary and  unusual  powers.  Surely  this  could  never  have 
happened  had  Members  of  Congress  adhered  strictly  to  the 
Constitution,  for  all  of  this  legislation  is  clearly  unconsti- 
tutional. The  Supreme  Court  has  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
for  the  Constitution  was  drafted  by  the  people  to  protect 
the  rights  they  reserve  to  themselves,  and  for  protection 
against  their  own  Government  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
should  either  fail  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  people  as 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  point 
to  bear  In  mind  is  that  it  means  exactly  the  same  thing 
to<lay  as  the  day  it  was  drafted. 
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•nie  Court  speaks  of  being  liberal  with  interpretations 
of  the  Constitutloa  which  is  another  error  on  its  part  for 
the  people  do  not  want  liberties  taken  with  their  rights 
and  the  Court  should  therefore  hew  strictly  to  the  Une. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  better  imderstanding  of  the 
obligated  duty  of  the  judges  on  the  Supreme  Court,  let  me 
quote  two  parcigraphs  of  article  6: 

This  Constltutton  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  In  pu^uance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  State  shall  be  bound  there- 
by, anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  s-^veral  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
Judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States, 
shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution; 
but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

These  two  paragraplis  should  be  quite  convincing  as  to  the 
document  upon  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  t>e 
made  and  upon  which  the  judges  of  every  State  shall  be 
bound.  It  should  also  be  informative  to  other  officials,  as 
stated  In  this  quotation.  Let  us  not.  however,  make  the  mis- 
take of  confusing  religions  with  foreign  subversive  philoso- 
phies, for  they  are  not  comparable  in  any  sense  whatsoever. 
Subversive  philosophies  may  be  assumed  to  include  all  teach- 
ings which  are  contrary  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Those  who  harlwr  such 
principles  should  never  sit  as  Judges  on  any  court  in  the 
United  States,  or  on  any  Jury  except  among  themsehres  or 
those  who  harbor  similar  radical  philosophies. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked:  How  can  those  who  teach 

sabotage  of  our  Industries  and  destruction  of  our  Government 

be  classified?     Shall  they  t>e  looked  upon  as  friends  or  enemies 

of  the  United  States?    I  do  not  believe  anyone  will  disagree 

with  me  when  I  say  that  they  can  only  be  held  as  enemies  of 

the  United  States,  and  therefore  subject  to  article  3,  section  3: 

Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  In  levying 
war  against  them,  or  In  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  thorn  aid 
and  comfort.  No  person  sbaU  be  convicted  of  tretison  unless  on 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  con- 
fession In  open  court. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked:  Is  there  anyone  within 
the  United  States  today  who  advocates  sabotage  of  indus- 
tries, radical  changes,  or  destruction  of  our  Government? 
The  answer  is  "yes."  and  evidence  may  be  found  in  their 
own  publications.  Who  is  responsible  for  failure  in  seeing 
that  the  Constitution  is  faithfully  obeyed?  Why  is  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  indifferent  to  this  threat  upon  the  lib- 
erties of  our  people  and  the  security  of  our  Nation?  Some- 
one is  guilty,  for  the  law  is  clear  on  this  point. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  quote  a  part  of  article  III,  section  1 : 

The  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

The  question  may  l)e  asked:  What  is  good  behavior  of 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court?  The  answer  which  ap- 
pears logical  to  me  is  that  his  behavior  is  good  as  long  as 
he  performs  the  duty  of  his  office,  which  is  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  written  in  the  document 
itself,  with  due  consideration  for  all  rights  written  and 
imwritten  that  the  people  reserve  to  the  States  and  to  them- 
selves. Failure  to  observe  this  is  tantamoimt  to  bad  behav- 
ior and.  therefore,  legitimate  cause  for  dismissal  from  office. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  people  to  set  this  Nation 
right  by  taking  active  Interest  in  all  officials  elected  to  office 
in  the  State  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
entirely  within  the  power  of  the  State  to  elect  sound  State 
governments.  When  such  governments  begin  to  function, 
they  will  by  sheer  power  force  the  Federal  Government  to 
retrench,  to  perform  the  duty  ddegated  to  it  in  the  Consti- 
tution—which is  to  represent  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional relations.  When  this  is  done,  the  wheels  of  industry 
will  begin  to  turn,  and  the  unemployed  will  return  to  work. 


St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  Proposed  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   OAELIf;   AMERICAN 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  Include  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Gaelic  American  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  treaty  between 
Canada  and  the  United  Stat<3s  affecting  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  Great  Lakes,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Gaelic  American,  New  York,  March  16.  1940) 

DEFEAT  ST.  LAWKENCE  WATERWAT  TREATY 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  scheme  has  been  revived  by  the 
Waslilngton  administration  and  another  treaty  between  the  United 
Stat<;s  and  Canada  has  been  agnsed  on  by  the  two  Governments. 
Though  a  similar  treaty  was  defeated  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
on  March  14.  1934.  President  Roosevelt  has  not  paused  In  his  efforts 
to  push  thi-ough  the  International  canal.  Soon  after  the  rejection 
of  ttie  treaty  by  a  vote  of  46  to  42  the  President  renewed  his  efforts 
to  get  favorable  action  and  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  were 
carried  on  with  Canada.  Hostility,  on  the  grounds  of  cost,  by  Que- 
bec and  Ontario,  was  revealed  and  the  President's  pet  plan  was 
put  In  cold  storage  for  several  years.  Now  Canada  is  more  favor- 
able to  the  waterway,  probably  on  the  advice  of  England,  and 
unless  some  unforeseen  obstacle  presents  Itself  the  President  will 
send  the  revived  and  revamped  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion before  Congress  adjourns. 

President  Roosevelt's  persistence  In  pushing  the  International 
waterway  Is  strange  as  the  project  Is  a  hang-over  from  the  Hoover 
admmlstration  which  failed  lamentably  In  all  Its  negotiations  and 
attempts  t<}  settle  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  failed  to  prevent 
Japan  from  absorbing  Manchuria  and  the  Stlmaon  doctrine,  which 
was  hailed  as  a  wonderful  step  to  prevent  aggression  between  the 
nations,  has  gone  the  way  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
Kellcigg-Brland  Pact,  which  Its  authors  expected  would  outlaw 
war  for  all  time.  It  was  the  Hoover  administration  which  Issued 
a  moratorium  on  the  payment  of  the  war  debts,  principal  and 
Interest,  due  to  the  United  States.  This  blunder  resulted  In  pav- 
ing the  way  for  the  practical  r<!pudlatlon  of  the  war  debts  by 
the  European  debtors.  Including  the  "democr«w:les"  who  try  to 
malce  us  believe  that  they  are  fighting  for  freedom  of  sznaU  nations 
and  world  peace.  In  his  foreign  policy  Roosevelt  has  followed 
closely  on  th3  heels  of  Hoover  and  like  him  he  considers  himself 
the  guardian  of  world  peace  and  democracy.  It  need  hardly  be 
stated  here  tbat  the  Old  World  nations  did  not  take  Hoover 
seriously  and  they  hardly  pay  any  more  attention  to  Roosevelt. 
Both  Hoover  and  Roosevelt  were  elected  to  safeguard  American 
interests  and  the  electorate  gave;  them  no  mandate  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  treaty  would  Involve  the  expedl- 
ture  of  a  fabulous  svrni  at  a  time  when  Americans  have  to  provide 
large  sums  for  relief  and  public  works.  Besides  the  canal  is 
controlled  by  Canada,  and  in  ca«e  of  disagreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  E>omlnlon,  American  ships  could  not  enter 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Besides  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is 
frozen  for  nearly  6  months  of  the  year,  and  at  best,  it  wotild  be 
only  a  part-time  canal.  With  these  defects  it  is  unwise  for 
America  to  spend  hundreds  of  tnllltons  of  dollars  in  cutting  a 
part-time  and  jointly  controlled  waterway. 

It  Is  also  doubtful  whether  American  produce  could  be  shipped 
via  tlie  St.  Lawrence  canal  more  cheaply  than  by  the  exlstliig  raU, 
lake,  and  canal  routes.  The  Canadian  waterway  would  divert  traf- 
fic fTDm  the  railroads,  and  advenwly  affect  the  Atlantic  seaports 
at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Montreal 
would  automatically  become  the  most  Important  city  In  North 
America,  and  New  York  would  take  aecond  place.  Many  vested 
Intertsts  would  suffer  losses,  and  thousands  of  men  would  lose 
their  jobs.  Why  should  the  Government  support  any  scheme 
that  would  prove  detrimental  to  American  interests? 

Oui'  foreign  trade  has  been  decreased  rather  than  increased  In 
the  List  de(»de.  Even  the  temporary  epurt  in  some  industries, 
as  a  resiilt  of  the  European  war.  has  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions. At  present  the  facilities  for  handling  oiur  exports  are 
ample  and  more  than  ample.  Why  run  the  risk  of  losing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  doUars  on  a  waterway  that  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  white  elephant? 

Spokesmen  of  the  Canal  interesia  state  that  the  proposed  proj- 
ect would  gi-eatly  lower  the  cost  of  light  and  power  to  millions  of 
consumers.     Already  there  is  going  to  waste  in  this  State  water 
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power  more  than  siiactent  to  supply  New  York  and  the  Sastem 
Statps  with  cbe^  light  and  power.  There  Is  no  reason  why  these 
laclUties  should  not  be  aralled  of  by  the  State.  Why  wait  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  development  when  there  Is  ao  much  water  power 
available  In  New  York  State?  The  plea  that  cheap  power  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  would  build  up  many  Industries  now 
languishing  Is  far-fetched  and  unconvincing. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  Is 
that  It  would  Internationalise  the  Great  Lakes  and  that  the  big 
cities  of  the  lilddle  West  would  be  liable  to  bombardment  by 
hostile  cruisers  In  case  of  a  war  between  England  and  America. 
Some  of  our  Internationalists  may  say  that  such  a  war  Is  unthink- 
able, but  as  long  as  human  nature  Is  what  It  is,  there  will  always 
be  wars  between  nations. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  Is  froeen  for  more  than  6  months  of 
the  year.  The  Jce  sets  In  early  and  It  Is  well  Into  May  before 
It  ij»  nt  for  navigation.  There  Is  no  good  American  reason  for  the 
digging  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  the  waterway  Treaty  should 
be  defeated  by  the  Umted  States  Senate,  which  has  In  the  past 
put  the  quletiis  on  many  Ill-considered  pacts.  As  this  scheme  Is 
likely  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  before  Congress  adjourns,  no 
time  should  be  lost  In  Interviewing  your  Senators.  Up  to  the 
present  It  Is  believed  that  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  waterway 
have  votes  enough  to  defeat  It  a  second  time. 


Let's  Be  Fair  With  the  Aged — Statements  About 
Old-Age  Assistance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18.  1940 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  5  years  ago  there 
were  those  who  had  the  vision,  foresight,  and  wisdom  to 
acknowledge  the  fairness  of  trying  to  do  something  for  the 
aged  persons  who  have  diligently  and  assiduously  labored  to 
make  this  land  what  it  is — those  in  the  evening  or  sunset  of 
life. 

The  thought  of  $30  per  month  was  held  out  to  our  old  folks 
from  the  inception  of  old-age  assistance.  Many  have  been 
under  the  honest  conception  they  would  receive  this  amount. 
I  say  we  should  all  unite  in  our  efforts  to  pay  the  first  $30 
before  creating  additional  false  hope  and  faith  in  the  minds 
of  our  aged.  Blasted  hopes — and  many  old  people's  hopes 
have  been  blasted — help  no  person  and  contribute  nothing  of 
a  substantial  nature  to  the  cause  of  helping  old  people.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  little  more  than  $10  per  month  is 
the  average  now  being  paid  by  the  States  to  old  people,  and, 
of  course,  this  represents  a  $5  contribution  by  the  State  and 
a  $5  contribution  by  the  Federal  Government.  With  this 
despicable  and  deplorable  situation  obtaining,  each  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  dedicate  his  best  efforts  to  re- 
move and  obviate  such  rank  mockery. 

One  great  fault  which  has  characterized  the  pension  system 
in  our  State  and  section — a  characteristic  I  desire  to  see  re- 
moved— is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  worthy  citizens, 
worthy  in  the  light  of  efforts  hitherto  made  by  them  to  assist 
themselves  and  families  and  State,  have  not  been  able  to  be 
added  to  the  rolls  on  the  weak  and  untenable  pretexts  and 
excuses  that  they  are  not  in  need  because,  first,  a  relative 
has  an  income  sufficient  to  maintain  the  old  person  or 
couple;  or.  second,  a  piece  of  property  is  owned  by  the  indi- 
vidual or  couple. 

These  two  provisions,  which  have  attended  in  reality  and. 
insofar  as  interpretation  is  concerned,  the  Texas  law,  have 
had  the  effect  of  unjustly  precluding  from  receiving  assist- 
ance certain  worthy  and  needy  persons.  To  illustrate  the 
first  allusion  I  have  made,  I  am  familiar  with  two  old  people 
who  live  with  their  son-in-law  and  daughter.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  old-age  assistance  this  aged  couple  has  sought 
assistance,  but  has  been  disallowed  because  of  the  contention 


that  the  son-in-law  and  daughter  are  able  to  support  the 
couple.  It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  ascertain  the  efficacy 
or  lack  of  efficacy  of  the  allegation,  but  one  of  the  designs 
of  old-age  assistance,  I  am  constrained  to  believe,  is  to  re- 
move the  feeling  of  complete  dependence  which  In  many 
instances  permeates  the  minds  of  poverty-stricken  old  people. 
These  old  people  to  whom  I  refer  have  no  earthly  possessions 
other  than  their  clothes;  they  could  not  begin  to  keep  house 
without  buying  furniture;  they  own  nothing.  Nothing  would 
bring  more  joy  to  them  than  the  opportunity  to  live  their 
remaining  days  under  a  roof  where  the  say-so  of  each  Is 
supreme,  rather  than  to  be  compelled  to  adjust  themselves  to 
and  adhere  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  others.  The  law  and 
interpretations  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  modified  to  include 
these  types  of  people. 

TTiat  an  old  person  who  owns  a  piece  of  land  or  a  house 
should  be  denied  assistance  for  that  reason  only  is  ridiculous. 
Some  aged  indivlduaJs  or  couples  in  my  vicinity — and  I  am 
sure  my  vicinity  is  not  dissimilar  to  many  others  throughout 
the  South  and  the  Nation — happen  to  own  30  or  40  or  50 
acres  of  land  not  worth,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  more 
than  $500.  $800.  or  $1,000  and,  certainly,  not  more  than 
$1,500.  At  best  the  cotton  allotment — I  allude  to  cotton  be- 
cause it  is  the  chief  money  crop — on  the  30,  40.  or  50  acres 
would  be  no  more  than  three,  four,  or  six  bales  bringing  only  a 
total  of  $120,  $160.  or  $240.  respectively.  The  respective  rents 
on  these  amounts  of  money  would  be  not  more  than  $30,  $40. 
or  $60 — the  share  which  the  old  individual  or  couples 
would  receive.  Prom  some  of  these  sums  would  be  deducted 
taxes  and  property  upkeep.  To  parallel  the  preceding  case 
an  aged  individual  or  couple  may  own  in  town  a  house  valued 
at  $1,000.  $1,500,  or  $2,000.  The  ownership  of  this  house, 
attained  by  wise  and  frugal  efforts,  should  not  preclude  the 
reception  of  aid  by  the  individual  or  couple  who  owns  it. 
Rather  than  the  possession  of  it  constituting  a  handicap,  it 
should  hasten  the  chance  of  the  individual  or  couple  to  get 
aid  because  its  possession  is  patent  evidence  of  thrift,  fru- 
gality, and  genuine  American  resourcefulness.  Is  it  fair, 
right.  Just,  or  reasonable  to  deny  these  tjT>es  of  individuals 
or  couples  social  security  for  a  few  fleeting  years,  years  in 
which  though  they  have  strength,  "yet  is  their  strength  labor 
and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  off"?  No;  this  policy  is  not 
condonable  when  we  remember  that  by  strong  inference  and 
overt  action  of  the  Congress  in  the  case  of  W.  P.  A.  laborers, 
not  less  than  $300  per  year  is  considered  a  bare  subsistence 
income.  Even  the  adequacy  of  $30  can  be  strongly  ques- 
tioned when  we  recall  that  the  needs  of  old  people  are  some- 
what augmented  by  virtue  of  certain  types  of  foods  they  need 
in  conjunction  with  medicines,  and  so  forth.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  existence  of  the  three  descriptions  brought  to  your 
mind,  when  you  remember  that  their  situations  often  elicit 
unfavorable  decisions  as  to  their  eligibility  for  aid.  encourages 
future  old  people  to  be  less  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
property  in  their  days  of  production  and.  although  any  son 
or  daughter  worthy  of  the  name  is  happy  to  aid  his  or  her 
mother  or  dad  or  both  to  the  fullest  degree,  still  that  son  or 
daughter  can  receive  little  encouragement  to  move  forward 
financially  visioning  the  foregoing  examples. 

But.  you  say.  why  discuss  these  facts?  The  real  reason 
actuating  and  motivating  me  in  this  connection  is  because 
the  States  are  constantly  under  the  threat  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  withhold  its  aid  if  the  States  become  too 
liberal  in  their  certification  of  eligibles.  I  cannot  believe  it 
is  the  honest  motive  of  the  membership  of  this  Congress  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  word  "need"  in  a  manner  so 
rigid  and  restrictive  that  the  worthy  and  needy  aged,  like  I 
have  described,  would  receive  no  help. 

We  have  made  much  progress  relative  to  helping  old 
people,  but.  indeed,  there  is  much  to  be  done.  The  test  of 
one's  sincerity  or  the  sincerity  of  any  group  of  legislators  is 
whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to  ratse  the  money  to  pay 
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that  amount  promised  liy  them.  We  should  try  to  aid  our 
old  people  to  a  degree  of  at  least  $30  per  month  because 
heretofore  this  sum  has  been  legislatively  suggested.  I  do 
not  contend  even  $30  is  completely  adequate,  but  this  sum. 
It  is  obvious,  would  be  such  a  prooounced  improvement  over 
the  present  situation. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  states  that  the 
farmers  are  still  not  receiving  their  part  of  the  national 
income.  I  think  it  is  admitted  that  most  of  our  farmers. 
considered  from  an  agricultural -population  standpoint,  live 
in  the  South.  The  10  lowest  pension  States  are  10  Southern 
States,  and  they  pay  their  old  people  from  $6.05  per  month 
to  $10.46  per  month.  My  own  State  of  Texas  pays  on  an 
average  abrnit  $8  per  month.  Since  this  is  true,  it  Is  readily 
discernible  that  the  South  is  again  suffering  as  it  has  in  so 
many  instances  by  virtue  of  the  type  of  pension  legislation 
now  on  the  Federal  statute  booki.  A  bill  that  I  introduced 
January  25,  1940 — H.  R.  8148 — which,  in  my  opinion,  incor- 
porates the  sentiment  of  many  other  Members  of  Congress, 
would  require  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  match  the 
States'  contribution  4  to  1  up  to  an  amoimt  of  $30 — ^that 
which  the  old  people  now  expect;  and  my  bill  harmonizes 
with  the  present  law  in  that  the  State  would  have  to  match 
50-50  the  Federal  contribution  on  any  amount  over  $30 
up  to  $40.  Furthermore,  the  Beckworth  bill  reduces  the 
cost  of  administration  from  5  percent  to  3  percent.  I  include 
this  provision  because  I  have  always  contended  that  too 
much  of  the  money  which  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  old 
people  has  been  spent  for  administration.  This  biU.  I  know, 
would  do  much  to  alleviate  a  great  deal  of  misery  and 
deprivation  now  characterizing  the  lives  of  many  worthy 
and  meritorious  senior  citizens.  I  urge  each  Member  of 
Ck>ngress  to  carefully  consider  it 


Justice  Pierce  Batler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18. 1940 


ADDRESS  OP  CHTEP  JUSTICB  KHIBROUOH  STONE  OF  THB 
UMl'l^U  STATES  COURT  OP  APPSAIJ3  FOR  THE  EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT 


Bir.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  In  Kansas  City, 
manorial  services  were  held  for  the  late  Justice  Pierce  Butler 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  the  United  States 
Court  ot  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Clnniit. 

Chief  Justice  Kimbrough  Stone  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  made  the  principal  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  Justice 
Stone's  address.    It  follows: 

Were  this  an  occaalon  when  those  things  which  are  essentially 
personal  should  be  said.  I  would  try  to  voice  something  of  my 
estimate  of  this  man  for  whom  I  held  a  genuine  aSectlon  and 
whom  It  was  my  precious  privilege  to  have  had  as  a  friend.  How- 
ever. I  may  say  that  as  I  deeply  valued  that  friendship  during  his 
life,  ao  shall  the  memory  of  that  aasoclatlon  be  to  me  a  benediction 
always.  What  I  wtHh  now  Is  to  try.  from  the  more  Impersonal  posi- 
tion of  an  American  Jxjdge  and  cltlaen.  to  point  out  one  meaning 
of  his  loss  as  a  Justice  of  our  supreme  tribunal. 

The  death  of  Justice  Butler  would  have  been  a  pronounced  loss 
to  the  Nation  at  any  time.  It  would  have  signified  always  the 
passing  of  a  great  man  from  Important  public  service.  But  such 
loas  is  far  accentuated  by  his  passing  when  he  did;  and.  therefore, 
his   high   worth   la   brought   out   In   clearer   outline.    ThlB   arlaea 


from  the  sltuaUoQ  In  the  Court  at  that  time  and  bis  relation 
thereto. 

The  situation  has  to  do  with  the  attitudes  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  toward  decisions  Involving  aocial  or  econoncklc  matters  coming 
before  It.  For  convenience  In  stating  these  attitudes.  I  employ  the 
Indefinite  and  changeful  terms  of  "cotiaervatlve"  and  "liberal." 

A  few  years  after  Justice  Butler  beoune  a  member  of  the  Court. 
It  came  about  that  there  were,  as  to  decisions  on  aoolal  and  eco- 
nomic matters,  four  members  who  mlf;bt  be  regarded  as  conserva- 
tive; two  who  were  liberal;  and  three  who  were  not  definitely  either. 
The  result  was.  generally  speaking,  that  such  decisions  of  the 
Court  were  conservative,  as  that  term  la  now  understood.  Shift 
In  personnel  exactly  reversed  that  slt'oatlon  before  Justice  Butler 
died.  There  were  then  two  oonaervatives,  four  liberals,  and  the 
same  three  Intermediates. 

It  iB  from  this  changed  attitude  of  the  Court  membership  and 
from  his  place  tbereUi.  that  the  additional  slgnlflcano*  of  the 
passing  from  the  Co\irt  of  Justice  Bui:lrr  emerges.  Not  alone  was 
he  one  of  the  only  two  conservatives  then  on  Vie  Court,  but  upon 
him  fell  mo6t  of  the  burden  of  fommlatlng  and  ezpreaalng  that 
viewpoint.  Hla  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  In  such 
situation  finds  explanation  in  the  wuy  we  ftmctlon  our  form  of 
democracy. 

Oxir  theory  of  democracy  Is  based  primarily  upon  rule  by  the 
people,  but  alwa>'s  without  violating  the  fundamental  Ubertlea 
of  the  Individual.  This  conception  creates  the  ever-preaent  oon- 
fllct  between  the  power  of  the  majority  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Individual.  Therefore,  our  method  of  realizing  this  theory  Is  not 
simply  by  majority  rule  but  by  res1:ralned  majority  rule.  The 
Constitution  declares  those  restrictions.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
termines, finally,  the  definition  of  those  constitutional  restraints. 
Narrow  definition  of  these  restraints  tends  to  limitation  of  indi- 
vidual liberty.  Broad  defintlon  tends  to  limitation  of  the  power  of 
the  people  to  work  out  what,  for  the  time,  they  deem  their  public 
welfare.  Hence,  It  la  of  far-reaching  consequence  if  the  general 
attitude  of  the  members  of  that  Ooxjrt  be  towmzxl  looeenlng  or 
toward  tightening  those  constitutional  llmltatlona. 

To  avoid  too  great  a  movement  toward  either  danger,  the  best 
protection  Is  In  a  balanced  Court — at  very  least,  tn  a  minority  ably 
represented.  A  representation,  which,  by  discussion  in  confer- 
ence of  the  Cotirt  and  by  pointing  oat  the  character  and  effect 
of  majcxlty  opinions  through  dissenting  opinions,  will  exercise  the 
mevltable  restraint  upon  extreme  action  which  logic  and  patriot- 
ism exert  on  other  honest  and  patriotic  minds.  That  such  effects 
are  very  real.  Judges  know  full  well.  They  know  that  If  extreme 
care  Is  ever  used  in  reaching  a  Judicial  conclusion  and  in  stating 
the  reasons  therefor  In  an  opinion,  that  care  Is  present  when  such 
action  is  to  be  faced  by  a  dissent  from  an  able  Judge. 

Is  any  thoughtful  American  not  mindful  of  the  dissents  of  the 
great  liberal  Holmes  when  the  Court  '«as  oooaervatlve?  Can  any 
lawyer  believe  his  views  had  no  effect  upon  the  deliberations  of 
the  Court  In  conference  or  upon  the  opinions  to  which  he  dis- 
sented? The  American  people  sense,  tit  least  in  part,  his  service 
In  putting  before  them  the  danger  signals,  as  he  saw  them,  ot  too 
great  a  trend  toward  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  governments 
(National  or  State).  Because  of  theae  servloes,  his  fame  is  secure. 
It  does  not  rest  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  liberal.  There  is  no 
sanctity  either  In  liberalism  or  in  conwrvatlsm.  His  fame  Is  be- 
cause he  was  a  great  liberal  In  the  rlglit  jj^ice  at  the  right  time— 
because  there  was  then  the  need  of  a  great  Uberal  on  the  Court 
and  he  met  that  need. 

The  Court  changed,  so  that,  before  Justice  Butler  died,  he  was 
fulfilling  a  precisely  similar  public  service  on  the  Court.  There 
was  then  need  of  a  great  conservative  as  a  restraining  influence  on 
the  liberal  majority.  There  was  need  to  have  pointed  out  to  the 
people  the  possible  dangers  to  their  liberties  which  might  lurk  In 
the  views  of  the  majority.  A  svTlng  too  far  to  the  left  may  be  as 
fateful  as  one  too  far  to  the  right.  Just  as  Justice  Holmes  placed 
his  weight  on  the  side  of  governmental  power  when  a  majority  of 
the  Court  was  mclined  to  broaden  individual  liberty,  so  Justice 
Butler  put  his  weight  on  the  side  of  Individual  liberty  when  the 
Court  was  inclined  to  broaden  governmental  power.  The  preeerva- 
tlve  effect  of  each  was  and  wlU  be  the  same:  To  prevent  the  beam 
from  tipping  too  far  out  of  true  balance  between  the  two  opposed 
and  vital  components  of  democratic  rule — govemmentfU  power  and 
individual  liberty. 

Had  Justice  Butler  been  mediocre,  the  lots  were  different.  No 
current  Is  affected  by  a  bending  reed  on  river  edge,  but  by  the 
grkulte  boulder  In  midstream.  He  stood  Immovable  against  the  flow 
of  what  he  saw  as  dangers  to  those  liberties  of  the  Individual  under 
our  fundamental  law.  Of  all  the  men  I  have  known,  none  more 
perfectly  typified  strength.  Masalve  and  rugged  in  fac^  and  form, 
great  In  mind  and  pure  In  heart,  lover  of  truth  and  baalc  things, 
he  was  strength  in  Its  best  human  persoiilflcatlon. 

He  brought  this  superior  strength  Into  full  use  at  a  time  when 
hla  country  needed  it.  One  result  wcs  that  those  efforts  threw 
Into  bold  relief  the  outlines  of  his  nob..e  character  and  of  his  fine 
ability  where  all  who  looked  must  sc-e.  His  high  i>lace  In  the 
history  of  the  Court  and  In  the  history  of  the  Nation  Is  secure.  Be 
was  a  great  Justice  and  he  was  a  great  Amerlom. 
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Work  Projects  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1940 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  will  soon  be 
faced  with  the  very  important  question  of  deciding  how  much 
money  is  actually  needed  for  the  W.  P.  A.  program  during  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1.  1940.  and  how  much  we  can 
afford  to  spend  for  that  purpose.  Upon  our  decision  rests 
the  welfare  of  millions  of  our  needy  citizens  and  of  our  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 

It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  there  is  no  economy  in 
cutting  expenditures  for  the  W.  P.  A.  without  regard  to  actual 
needs,  and  that  deficiency  appropriations  brought  in  because 
Of  original  low  estimates  have  only  resulted  In  confusion  .In 
the  work-relief  program,  with  loss  of  efficiency  and  lowered 
morale  of  the  workers. 

There  has  already  been  proposed  a  reduction  of  about  one- 
third  in  the  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
as  compared  with  that  of  this  year,  although  the  $1,500,000,000 
approved  last  year  is  falling  far  short  of  the  amount  needed. 

I  have  just  received  advice  from  the  Kansas  State  adminis- 
trator that  approximately  4.000  persons  will  be  released  this 
month,  the  State  emplosrment  authorization  for  March  being 
25.6S0  as  compared  with  30.550  for  February. 

A  report  from  Sedgwick  County.  Kans.,  shows  the  relief  load 
Jumped  from  $124,032  In  January  1939  to  $182,806  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  an  increase  of  47  percent.  General  assist- 
ance cases  increased  from  2.552  to  3.902  because  of  W.  P.  A. 
slashes  and  weather  conditions. 

We  cannot  escape  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  our 
unemployed;  If  the  Federal  Government  does  not  do  its  share 
the  load  falls  on  local  governments  which  are  utterly  inca- 
I)able  of  carrying  new  burdens. 

At  one  time  about  3.000,000  people  were  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls 
which  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  unemployed,  and 
only  three-fourths  of  the  total  niunber  certified  as  in  need 
and  eligible  for  W.  P.  A.  emplojrment.  We  have  never  given 
work  to  all  of  the  needy  employable  people,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  with  $1,500,000,000  being  spent  for  this  purpose  during 
this  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  workers  may  have  to  be  cut  to 
1,500,000,  or  one-half  of  the  number  when  W.  P.  A.  employ- 
ment was  at  Its  peak.  Of  the  2.300.000  workers  now  enrolled, 
about  800.000  will  be  released  during  the  next  3  months,  and  if 
only  $1,000,000,000  Is  appropriated  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
those  800.000  and  perhaps  an  additional  150.000  will  have  no 
hope  of  reassignment 

Industrial  production  has  dropped  from  the  all-time  high 
of  128  in  E>ecember  to  an  estimated  105  for  March,  and  there 
is  danger  of  a  continued  downward  trend  which  means  more, 
imemployment.  I  reyret  to  say  that  for  a  time  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  moire  imemployment  in  this  country  rathe^ 
than  less. 

There  are  some  who  would  return  relief  to  the  Statel  and 
counties  and  have  the  Federal  Oovemment  make  grants  to 
States  in  an  amount  less  than  W.  P.  A.  appropriations,  but 
such  a  plan  would  end  in  a  cash  dole  from  which  the  public, 
other  than  the  recipients,  would  get  no  benefit  and  which 
produces  nothing  but  the  keeping  together  of  body  and  soul 
and  the  destruction  of  the  moral  fiber  of  those  who  accept  it. 

Under  the  W.  P.  A.  program  improvements  of  permanent 
ralue  to  the  communities  are  obtained.  It  Is  estimated  that 
40  percent  of  all  W.  P.  A.  money  is  spent  in  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  highways,  roads,  and  streets.  The 
W.  P.  A.  has  constructed  3.985  new  school  buildings.  1.480 
additions  to  school  buildings,  and  Improved  and  modernized 
27.664  school  buildings;  constructed  156  new  public  hospitals. 


made  66  additions  to  existing  hospitals,  and  renovated  and 
improved  1.436  others;  built  sewer  and  water  plants  and 
ntmierous  other  types  of  projects  of  permanent  value.  The 
W.  P.  A  has  created  wealth  for  almost  every  community  in 
the  coimtry  and  has  enabled  the  unemployed  to  escape 
charity  by  actually  earning  money  with  which  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  accusations  made  by  some  that  W.  P.  A.  workers  have 
refused  jobs  in  private  industry  have,  with  rare  exceptions, 
been  found  baseless  by  those  who  made  real  investigations 
and  did  not  rely  on  hearsay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  just  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  se^  the 
time  when  the  W.  P.  A.  can  be  abolished  through  the  employ- 
ment of  all  who  seek  it  in  private  business,  but  that  time  Is 
not  here,  and  until  it  does  come  it  is  al)solutely  necessary  that 
we  provide  jobs  on  public  works  to  an  extent  compatible 
With  the  actual  need  for  the  n. 

An  appropriation  of  only  $1,000,000,000  for  work  relief  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year  will  be  found  woefully  Inadequate. 
We  might  as  well  face  the  facts  of  the  situation,  and  it  li  my 
opinion  that  the  work-relief  bill  should  carry  an  appropria- 
tion which  will  permit  the  employment  of  3.000.000  persons. 
We  must  not  curtail  the  work-relief  program  to  the  point 
where  its  effectiveness  in  meeting  a  great  part  of  the  relief 
needs  is  destroyed;  and  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  them  by  honest  work  must  not  be  denied  either 
the  young  or  the  older  able-bodied  people  of  this  wealthiest 
of  all  nations. 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18.  1940 


ARTICXE  BY  WHUVRD  EDWARDS 


Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Willard  Edwards,  appearing  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald« 
March  18.  1940.  under  the  title  'Senator  Wagner  Joins  De- 
mands for  Drastic  Shake-up  of  N.  L.  R.  B.": 

[Trom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  March  18.  1940] 

Whafs  the  matter  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board? 
Why  has  its  administration  of  the  Wagner  Act  attracted  almost 
universal  condemnation? 

The  verdict,  •guilty  of  maladministration."  waa  made  practically 
tmanlmcus  last  Wednesday  when  Senator  Robert  P.  Wagner  (Demo- 
crat), of  New  York,  fervent  defender  of  tho  law  he  sponsortd.  ad- 
mitted that  the  Smith  Investigating  committee  had  brought  for- 
ward evidence  of  "highly  undesirable"  conduct  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  Board's  staff. 

ONLY  C.  I.  O.  IS  SATISFIED 

Only  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, persistently  favored  in  Board  decisions,  remain  unconvinced 
that  a  drastic  clean-up  in  Board  personnel  is  needed. 

An  explanation  of  the  Beards  bias,  its  seeming  hatred  for  busi- 
ness and  the  American  Federation  of  l.abor,  and  its  affection  for 
the  destructive  methods  of  the  C.  I.  O.  can  be  found  In  an  exam- 
ination of  the  personal  records,  education,  and  social  attitude  of  the 
eight-hundred -odd  men  and  women  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  labor  act. 

Striking  similarities  are  discovered  in  such  a  study.  Prom  Board 
member  down  to  messenger  boy.  the  L^bor  Board  family  Is  left- 
wing.  This  could  hardly  fail  to  l>e  the  case  because,  as  the  Smith 
Investigating  committee  found,  the  "social  plilloscphy"  of  Job  ap- 
plicants is  carefully  ascertained  before  they  are  hired.  The  slight- 
est stispiclon  of  conservatism  is  an  effective  bar  to  approval  of  the 
application. 

MANT   VERT    TOCTHfXTL 

Many  of  the  staff  lawyers  are  products  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
which  has  furnished  some  of  President  Roosevelt's  leading  radical 
advisers.    Many  are  astonlslimgly  young  to  render  decisions  affect- 
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tat  ■n  Aaaertcan  lodurtry  and  th«  fafe*  at  Ixundnda  of  tbcwisands 
at  dnployeoa. 

Tike  act  Is  administered  by  a  board  at  three  members  who 
receive  •10.000  a  year  eadi.  Twenty-two  rcclons  have  tteen  set  up 
throughout  the  cotintry.  Each  region  has  a  director  who  receives 
man  (SjOOO  to  17.000  a  year  and  an  attorney  who  receives  an 
average  of  $3,500.  Under  each  director  are  field  examiners  who 
receive  $3,000  and  up.  The  approximate  yearly  cost  of  the  AdnUn- 
istratlon   Is   $3,300,000. 

The  qwtUght  should  fall  first  upon  two  ofllclals  In  the  Wash- 
ington ofllce  who  wield  Immense  power  In  an  unobtrusive  manner. 
They  are  Nathan  Witt.  $7,500  secretary  to  the  Board,  and  David  J. 
Sapoas.  $6,500  chief  economist.  Iffoeh  at  the  Board's  radicalism 
from  these  two  individuals.  In  tbe  optnloa  of  most  observers. 


Nathan  Witt  was  with  the  old  Labor  Board  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
and  with  the  present  Board  since  Ite  creation  In  1935.  He  was 
born  In  New  York  City  37  years  ago.  He  received  his  bachelor 
degree  at  New  Tork  University  In  1927.  The  next  2  years  he  spent 
as  a  taxlcab  driver  In  New  York  City.  Then  he  went  to  Harvard 
Law  School,  receiving  his  degree  in  1832.  With  the  advent  of  the 
New  Deal,  he  immediately  obtained  a  position  with  the  legal  staff 
of  the  Agrlctiltural  Adjustment  Administration,  going  to  tho  for- 
mer Labor  Board  In   1934. 

In  the  opinion  of  William  If.  Lelaeracm.  appointed  to  the  Board 
last  June  as  a  "trouble  shooter"  when  the  protests  were  most 
clamorous  against  the  administration  of  the  act.  Witt  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  criticism  which  tlie  Board  has  attracted. 
Lelserson  accused  Witt  of  an  arrogant  assumption  of  authority 
and  demanded  his  dismissal.  Tb»  administration,  however,  ap- 
parently has  no  intenlion  of  discharging  Witt,  whose  C.  I.  O.  sym- 
pathies and  ;-adical  viewpoint  are  well  known  in  Washington. 

Saposs  was  born  in  the  Russian  Ukraine  In  1887.  He  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  when  he  was  9  years  old,  and  his  parents  settled 
In  Milwaukee.  He  spent  10  years  at  tbe  University  of  Wisconsin 
aludying  Informally,  and  was  an  assistant  to  a  professor  there, 
although  he  never  received  a  formal  degree.  He  told  the  Smith 
committee  that  he  had  never  been  back  to  Russia,  although  he  has 
spent  much  time  In  Europe,  where  he  became  well  known  as  a 
radical  and  friend  of  Commimlsts. 

BAPOSS'  STRATBCIC  POST 

Saposs  was  accused  of  communism  before  the  Dies  committee 
on  un-American  activities.  He  was  confronted  with  an  article 
which  he  had  written  for  Labor  Age  In  which  he  stated  that 
the  "Socialist  movement  must  teU  tbe  people  that  capitalism 
cannot  be  stabilized  and  that  the  world  cannot  be  saved  by  cap- 
italist devices."  He  Insisted  he  had  merely  been  presenting  the 
sentiments  of  others  and  denied  he  was  a  Communist. 

As  head  of  the  economic  division  at  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  Saposs 
ftimlshes  the  Board  with  statlsUcs  and  material  to  support  Its 
iBdlcal  viewpoint. 

J.  Warren  Madden.  Chairman  of  the  Board  since  August  1936, 
was  bom  on  an  lUincMs  farm.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
University  of  minols  and  obtained  a  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School  In  1914.  He  taught  law  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Ohio  State.  West  Virginia,  and  Pittsburgh. 

"I  had  no  experience  in  labor  work  before  I  came  to  tbe  Board," 
he  admitted  to  the  Smith  committee. 

acADDZN  ruu.  or  THSoaixB 

liMiden  is  a  typical  example  of  tbe  ccdlege  professor  in  the  New 
Deal:  brimming  with  theories  and  cures  for  industrial  ills  with  a 
conf eased  lack  of  practical  knowledce  of  labor  relations. 

Bdwin  6.  Smith,  the  second  member  of  the  Board,  gradtiated 
to  bis  present  position  from  a  similar  peat  on  the  N.  R.  A.  Labor 
Board.  Bom  in  Massachusetts,  be  went  to  Harvard  and  was 
gnuluated  In  1915.  He  was  a  newqiaper  reporter,  worked  for  his 
fatber-in-law  in  the  shoe-manufacturing  business  for  a  time,  and 
was  an  assistant  to  the  manager  of  tbe  FUene  department  store  In 
Boston  from  1925  to  1931.  He  waa  commissioner  of  labor  and  In- 
dustries in  Massachusetts  for  3  years  before  the  New  Deal  snatched 
him  up  m  1934. 

Smith,  together  with  Donald  W.  Smith,  the  former  member  of 
the  Board  whose  reappointment  last  year  was  prevented  by  Senate 
opposition,  are  credited  with  most  of  the  pro-C.  I.  O.  decisions 
which  brought  the  Board  into  disrepute.  He  Is  an  outstanding 
member  of  tbe  left-wing  corpie  of  the  New  DeaL 

LKISXBSON  SOtnSBT  CLMAM-XJ9 

Lelaeraon,  the  new  member,  has  had  long  experience  In  labor 
TelaUons.  A  firm  believer  in  tbe  Wagner  Act,  he  thinks  a  clean-up 
In  the  staff  (especially  the  removal  of  Witt)  wlU  produce  the  needed 
nturtua  in  admmistratlon.  He  was  formerly  president  of  the  Na- 
tional MedlaUon  Board,  which  administers  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Madden  Is  tbe  only  lawyer  among  tbe  three  members  of  the 
Board,  which,  under  tbe  law,  acts  In  tbe  capacity  of  Judge,  Jury, 
proeecutor.  and  policeman.  Tbe  Smith  committee  has  criticised 
the  Board  for  not  adhering  to  legal  rules  of  evidence  in  bearing 


Becatise  the  work  of  the  Board  la  huge,  much  of  the  labor  of 
digesting  and  analysing  evidence  ooncemlng  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  has  been  delegated  to  subordinates.  It  Is  here  that  an 
niytnT>|«titr»g  development  was  uncovered  by  the  Smith  committee. 

This  highly  Important  work  of  rerlewlng  tbe  hearings  and  the 
decialons  of  the  directors  and  ezamlnera  In  tbe  field  has  been 


turned  over  to  tbe  "review  section"  to  tbo  Waablngton  oOoa. 
Chairman  Howakb  W.  Smith  (DanKxrat).  of  VLrglnia.  at  the  Inves- 
tigating committee  termed  It  "a  sort  of  appelate  court," 

rLCDauMus  or  law 

There  are  approximately  105  attorneys  In  the  review  section,  of 
whom  about  IS  arc  women.  The  Smith  committee  summoned  a 
score  of  these  members  of  the  "appellate  coui-t."  It  ftmnd,  to  Ita 
amazement,  that  the  reviewers  were,  In  the  m.%ln,  young  and  Inex- 
perienced fledgllngn  of  the  law.  who  had  never  practiced  In  law 
courts,  who  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  Ifibor  relations.  TRiey 
had  one  point  in  common.  They  all  bad  the  prc4)er  "social  atti- 
tude." In  other  words,  they  were  enttmslastlc  foUow««  of  tbe 
Corooran-Cohen  band  of  left  wingers  In  the  Capital. 

The  average  age  of  these  youngsters  was  29  years.  Tist  they  told 
proudly  of  reviewing  cases  Involving  the  most  Important  industries 
in  the  country.  Scanning  a  3.000-page  transcript  of  lengthy  hear- 
ings held  In  the  field,  at  which  experienced  lawyers  vied  with  each 
other,  they  decided  what  evidence  was  material  and  wtiat  was  not. 
They  drafted  summaries  and  presented  them  to  the  BoiLrd  verbally. 
Then  the  drew  up  decisions  dictated  by  the  Board  upon  the  case  sa 
submitted,  by  themselves 

These  disclosures  stunned  the  committee.  Yet  the  liAbor  Board 
stouUy  defended  the  work  of  the  reviewers.  TTicy  were  young.  It 
was  admitted,  and  their  experience  was  mostly  limited  to  their  law- 
school  training.  Yet  they  were  smart,  willing,  and  were  doing  a 
fine  Job,  the  Board  insisted. 

XSVIXW  ATTORNEYS'  aBCOBDS 

The  records  of  some  of  these  review  attorneys  foUow: 

Miss  Anne  Preellng.  29  years  old.  business  school  and  law  night- 
school  training;  never  practiced  law;  list  of  cases  handIl^d  Included 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland  Worsted  Mills,  Mackay  Telegraph  &  Radio, 
Columbia  Broadcasting,  and  American  Radiator  cases. 

Margaret  Bennett  Porter,  Vassar  and  Coltunbla  Law  School;  rec- 
ommended by  Lee  Pressman,  general  counsel  at  the  C.  I.  O.;  never 
practiced;  handled  important  cases  comparable  to  Miss  Freellng's. 

Carolyn  Agger  Fortas,  wife  of  general  cctuisel  of  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission;  Yale  University  Law  School  graduate.  1938;  employed 
by  the  Board  even  before  she  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Pannle  M.  Bo3i8,  graduated  University  of  Texas  Law  School,  1929: 
prevlotisly  attorney  for  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

Margaret  McDuff  Parmer,  Wellesley  and  Columbia  Law  Schocd 
graduate,  1937;  accepted  as  review  attorney  before  being  admitted 
to  bar. 

Ann  Landy  Wolf,  bom  In  Hungary;  graduate  Western  Reserve 
University,  1937;  testified  that  Saposs  helped  her  in  drafting  a 
decision. 

TUUltAii   or   BEN   COBSf 

Tbe  committee  was  peutlcularly  Interested  In  the  record  of  Ber- 
nard W.  Preund.  27  years  old.  who  obtained  a  Job  on  tbe  "appellate 
court"  through  the  sponsorship  of  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  radical 
adviser  to  the  President. 

A  regional  director  reported  that  PTetnid  was  totally  Inexperienced 
in  law  or  labor  problems  and  not  worth  more  than  the  $50  a  month 
he  had  been  eking  out  as  a  law  clerk.  But  be  was  hired  at  $2,400 
a  year,  shortly  received  a  raise,  and  Joined  In  tbe  reviewing  of  case* 
involving  great  Industries. 


The  Case  A^rainst  the  Administration's  Trade 
Treaty  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1940 


EXTRACTS  PROM  MrNORTTY  REPORT  OF  REPUBLICAN 

BERS  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  407.  EJL'l'ENLUNO  THE  TRAim 
TREATY  ACT  FOR  3  ADDITIONAL  YEARS 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extecid  my 
remarks,  I  Include  the  following  stat/cment  of  the  position  of 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commtttea 
regarding  the  administration's  trade  treaty  program,  mads 
up  of  extracts  from  the  report  filed  in  opposition  to  the  jolnl 
resolution  to  extend  the  present  program  lor  another  Z-jeax 
period: 

JoDTF   R«sc«-trnoK    UNDia   CoNsmntiTioir    WotJU)    Exiehu    TkAtm 

Tkzatt  Act 
The  Joint  resolution  under  consideration  would  extend  without 
change,  for  3  additional  years,  the  discretionary  authority  prevtoualy 
delegated  to  the  Executive  to  enter  into  binding  foreign-trade 
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treaties  In  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  without  the  formality  of 
Senate  ratification,  and  to  redude  this  eovmtry*s  Urlfl  duties  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  treaties  without  specific  con- 
gressional approral.  and  without  regard  to  any  legislative  standards 
lor  rate  making.  .  ^    ^  « 

This  authority  was  originally  delegated  In  1934  for  a  perlcd  of  3 
years,  and  In  1937  was  extended  for  a  similar  period.  It  will  expire 
on  June  12  of  this  year  unless  again  extended.  The  Joint  resolution 
under  consideration  would  continue  the  authority  for  a  third  3-year 
period. 

ACT  Ut  IT»  PUSENT  FOUC   SHOTTLD   NOT  B«  EX  ITNOEO 

For  the  reasons  hereinafter  stated,  we  of  the  Republican  minority 
are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  act  In  Its  present  form  and  as 
now  administered  by  the  State  Department. 

In  fact,  we  question  whether  it  Is  advisable  for  this  Nation  to  tie 
Its  bands  by  entering  into  binding  trade  treaties  of  any  kind  during 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  world  affairs. 

KXPxrBucANS  MOT  oprosvD  TO  CENtrTNE  taxht  RBCipaocrrT 

Our  criticism  of  the  present  trade-treaty  program  is  not  to  be 
Interpreted  as  meaning  that  we  would  oppose  a  proper  policy  of 
reciprocity  under  more  normal  conditions.  To  the  contrary,  we 
wuh  to  state  that  we  c-ontinue  to  adhere  to  our  prevloxisJy  expressed 
views  in  favor  of  gentiine  Urlff  reciprocity  with  foreign  nations, 
along  constitutional  lines  and  In  keeping  with  the  true  pu'-pose 
of  such  a  policy  as  laid  down  by  President  WUllam  McKlnley.  Its 
greatest  exponent.     Said  McKlnley: 

"The  end  in  view  is  always  to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  country  by  granting  concessloixs  to  the 
pn  ducts  of  other  lands  that  we  need  and  cannot  produce  ourselves 
and  which  do  not  Involve  any  loss  of  labor  to  our  own  people  but 
tend  rather  to  increase  their  employment." 

We  lavoT  reciprocity  of  the  kind  advocated  by  McKlnley.  which 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  and  supplements  rather  than  supplants 
the  traditional  American  protective  tariff  policy  with  respect  to  com- 
petitive imports. 

Unlike  the  present  so-called  reciprocity  program,  it  does  not  In- 
volve the  granting  of  concessions  on  foreign  products  which  we  do 
not  need  and  which  directly  compete  with  and  displace  ovir  own — 
at  least  where  the  domestic  product  Is  available  in  commercial 
quantities  at  a  coat  not  economically  prohibitive,  and  where  the 
existing  duty  thereon  does  not  exceed  the  minimum  of  protection 
necessary  to  give  the  American  producer  an  equal  opportunity  with 
low-cost  foreign  producers  in  competing  for  the  home  market. 

The  fundamental  purpose  for  which  this  or  any  other  nation  car- 
ries on  foreign  trade  Is  to  sell  abroad  what  It  is  able,  and  to  buy 
from  abroiul  the  things  wblcn  It  must  Import  to  supply  domestic 
needs.  A  reciprocity  program,  to  be  of  any  net  benefit  to  this  coun- 
try, must  be  ccnalstent  with  this  fundamental  purpose  of  foreign 
trade:  in  other  words,  it  must  be  employed  to  further  the  sale 
•broad  of  the  commodities  we  do  not  need  In  exchange  for  the 
commoditlM  we  do  need  but  do  not  now  produce. 

axnuajkMT  or  oBjacnoNS  tx>  paxsxMT  tsaok-tbzatt  raocxAic 

Having  outlined  otir  vtews  respecting  the  general  policy  of  reci- 
procity, we  proved  to  a  discuaalon  of  our  objections  and  criticisms 
of  the  present  trade-treaty  program.  They  may  be  sumimarlzed  aa 
follows: 

FttUed  to  expand  exporta 

1.  The  Trade  Treaty  Act  has  faUcd  to  achieve  Its  expressed  pur- 
pose of  expanding  the  export  markets  for  the  products  of  the  United 
eutcs. 

(a)  The  AmerlCAn  farmer  was  assured  that  he  was  to  be  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  the  program,  but  agriculttiral  exports  have  declined 
over  #104,000.000  since  the  treaty  program  has  been  In  effect.  Im- 
ports of  competitive  farm  products,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
Increased  by  $68,000,000  during  the  same  period  (fiscal  years 
J  934-^9 ) . 

(b)  By  the  end  of  1934.  before  the  treaty  program  vras  In  opera- 
tion, our  export  Uade  had  Increased  33  percent  from  the  low  point 
of  1932.  or  at  the  rate  of  16  percent  per  year,  whereas  since  It  has 
been  In  operation  the  average  rate  of  Increase  In  export  Uade 
has  been  only  13  percent  per  year. 

(c)  Excluding  trade  with  nations  which  were  Involved  In  war 
or  were  the  victims  of  aggression,  our  exiKirts  between  1934  and 
1938  Increased  by  a  slightly  larger  percentage  to  nontreaty  coun- 
tries than  to  treaty  countries  (60.8  percent  as  against  &8.1  percent) . 
SUtlstlcs  jveaented  by  the  State  Department  purporting  to  show 
a  different  picture  do  not  provide  a  fair  comparison  between  treaty 
and  nontreaty  countries,  since  the  large  decline  In  exports  to  ag- 
gressor nations  and  their  victims  drags  down  the  otherwise  favor- 
able showing  at  the  nontreaty  group.  In  many  Instances  exports 
to  Individual  nontreaty  countries  increased  to  a  far  greater  percent- 
age than  to  contiguous  or  similarly  situated  countries  with  which 
we  have  trade  treaties. 

Failed  to  pnrmote  peace 

a.  The  Trade  Treaty  Act  has  wholly  failed  to  achieve  its  unex- 
pressed but  officially  declared  secondary  objective  of  contributing 
to  world  peace. 

(a)  While,  of  ootirse.  In  no  way  attributable  to  the  trade- treaty 
program,  wars  and  aggressions  have  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease during  the  whole  period  It  has  been  In  effect. 

(b)  Trade  restnetlons  have  not  been  the  cause  of  any  recent  war 
cr  mgnaaXagL 


(e)  Other  nations  at  the  world  have  not  been  following  our  lead 
In  reducing  tariffs  and  import  restrictions  or  in  extending  trade- 
treaty  concessions  on  an  unconditional  moet-favored-natlon  basis. 

Based  on  false  premise 

3.  The  act  Is  based  upon  the  false  premise  that  the  protective- 
tariff  policy  of  this  country  during  the  twenties  brought  about  the 
worldwide  depression,  and,  indeed,  even  the  present  war  In  Europe, 
and  that  the  only  way  prosperity  and  peace  can  be  restored  is 
through  the  leveling  of  oiir  tariff  rates.  The  premise  being  false,  it 
follows  that  the  trade-treaty  program  as  now  being  administered 
cannot  possibly  accomplish  the  restilts  Indicated. 
Adminiatration  of  program  iruxmsistent  vjith.  purpose  of  reciprocity 

4.  The  trade-treaty  progma.  has  been  administered  In  a  manner 
Inconsistent  with  the  true  purpxaee  of  reciprocity  and  with  the 
national  Interest,  in  that  drastic  reductions  In  duty  have  been  made 
on  foreign  products  of  farm,  factory,  mine,  and  forest  that  directly 
compete  with  and  displace  our  own. 

(a)  There  is  no  advantage  in  taking  In  exchange  for  our  exports 
foreign  conunodities  the  like  of  which  we  already  produce  for  our- 
selves in  abvmdance. 

(b)  It  is  unfair  to  strike  down  one  group  of  domestic  producers 
In  an  effort  to  expand  the  export  trade  of  another  group. 

(c)  Reductions  in  our  tariff  duties  have  not  been  confined  to 
alleged  "excessive"  rates.  Proof  of  this  Is  foimd  In  the  fact  that 
some  166  strictly  farm  tariffs  have  been  reduced  by  as  much  as 
50  percent,  despite  the  following  statement  made  by  the  President 
during  the  1932  election  campaign: 

"1  know  of  no  effective  excessively  high  tariff  duties  on  farm 
products.    I  do  not  intend  that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered." 

(d)  Even  if  it  be  conceded  that  we  must  Import  foreign  goods 
if  we  expect  to  sell  our  own  goods  abroad,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  must  import  foreign  goods  which  we  do  not  need  but  which 
compete  with  and  displace  our  own.  Neither  is  It  true  that  our 
existing  tariffs  shut  out  foreign  Imports  of  competitive  commod- 
ities. Purthermore,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  two- 
thirds  of  our  Imports  (consisting  almost  entirely  of  noncompetitive 
products)  enjoy  free  entry  into  owr  market. 

Program  used  to  bnnjr  about  a  general  tariff  reiHsion 

5.  The  authority  conferred  by  the  act  has  been  used  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  advantageous  bargaining  for  foreign  markets  as 
to  bring  at)out.  In  a  backhanded  and  unccnstitutloniU  manner,  a 
downward  general  tariff  revision.  Involving  the  reduction  of  over 
1,000  rates  (affecting  42  percent  of  our  dutiable  imports)  by  an 
average  of  39  percent.  The  great  number  of  reductions  made  thus 
far.  plus  the  fact  that  they  have  been  extended  to  all  nations,  has 
largely  deprived  us  at  anything  with  wnich  to  t>axgain  in  connection 
with  possible  future  trade  treaties. 

Not  reciprocal 

6.  The  trade-treaty  program  has  not  been  administered  on  a  truly 
reciprocal  basis,  in  that  the  concessions  which  this  country  has 
made  under  individual  treaties  have  been  extended  gratuitously  to 
the  whole  world  (save  Germany  alone)  without  requiring  the 
extension  of  equivalent  concessions  to  us.  This  has  been  done  in 
disregard  of  the  known  fact  that  practically  every  country  which  Is 
given  the  benefit  of  our  lowered  rates  of  duty  actively  and  openly 
discriminates  against  American  conunerce. 

ProsrroTn  inconsistent  v^tth  domestic  recovery 

7.  TTie  trade-treaty  program  has  been  administered  In  a  manner 
Inconsistent  with  the  domestic  recovery  program.  In  that  lowered 
tariffs  on  comj)etltlve  foreign  imports  tend  to  (a)  Increase  Ameri- 
can farm  surpluses  and  depress  farm  prices;  (b)  deprive  American 
worklngmen  of  Jobs  and  undermine  American  wage  standards:  and 
(c)  retard  Industrial  recovery  by  making  It  more  difficult  for  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  who  are  already  bxirdened  with  Increased  pro- 
duction costs  resulting  from  recent  social  and  regulatory  legis- 
lation, to  compete  in  the  home  market  against  low-cost  foreign 
producers. 

Act  is  unconstitutional 

8.  The  act  In  Its  present  form  Involves  an  unconstitutional  dele- 
gation to  the  executive  branch  of  the  tariff-making  and  treaty- 
making  powers  of  Congress  and  furthers  the  unwholesome  trend 
toward  the  centralization  of  all  governmental  authority  In  the 
President. 

(a)  To  be  valid  as  Executive  agreements  such  as  do  not  require 
subsequent  approval  by  either  branch  of  the  Congress,  the  trade 
pacts  negotiated  under  the  act  nrust  not  have  the  effect  of  setting 
aside  or  changing  statutory  law.  Those  entered  into  under  the 
present  act  do  have  that  effect,  however,  since  the  Congress  neither 
specifies  the  articles  nor  fixes  the  concessions  in  rates  which  the 
President  may  use  as  a  basis  for  reciprocal  negotiation  with  foreign 
countries,  nor  does  it  lay  down  in  the  act  any  rate-making  formula 
by  which  the  Executive  is  boiuid.  He  exercises  discretionary  legis- 
lative authority,  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

(b)  Not  being  valid  as  Executive  agreements,  the  trade  pacts 
negotiated  under  the  act  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  treaties  In 
the  strict  st-nse.  As  such  they  are  also  Invalid,  not  having  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

(c)  Most  foreign  counUles  regard  the  trade  pacts  as  treaties  which 
must  be  ratified  by  legislative  action.  The  determination  of  what 
constitutes  a  treaty  under  our  Constitution  is  to  a  large  extent 
Influenced  by  international  law  and  usage. 
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Act  places  dictatorial  authority  in  hands  of  one  man 

9.  The  act  places  In  the  hands  of  one  Individual  the  absolute  power 
of  life  and  death  over  every  branch  of  domestic  agricultxire  and 
Industry  dependent  upon  tariff  protection,  which,  as  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  once  said,  is  "too  much  power  for  a  bad  man  to  have  or 
for  a  good  man  to  want." 

Act  contains  no  safeguards  agatntt  harmful  rate  reductions 

10.  The  act  contains  no  limitations  (other  than  the  general  50- 
percent  limitation)  and  lays  down  no  standards  to  prevent  indis- 
criminate and  harmful  reductions  In  tariff  duties.  The  Ebcecutive, 
and  those  to  whom  he  In  turn  delegates  his  authority  under  the 
act,  may  adopt  any  arbitrary  basis  they  choose  in  making  conces- 
sions to  foreign  countries  and  are  free  to  reduce  duties  In  complete 
disregard  of  differences  In  American  and  foreign  production  costs, 
wage  levels,  and  working  and  living  standards. 

So  hearings  on  completed  treaties 

11.  The  act  denies  to  American  producers  who  may  be  adversely 
affected  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
after  they  have  been  negotiated.  Such  hearings  as  are  provided  are 
held  only  before  the  treaty  negotiations  are  begun,  and  they  are 
conducted  by  a  different  group  than  the  one  which  carries  on  the 
negotiations  In  secret  with  representatives  of  foreign  countries,  and 
whose  Identity  is  never  disclosed. 

Act  denies  access  to  courts 

12.  The  act.  contrary  to  sound  public  policy  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Justice  and  equity,  specifically  takes  away  from  Ameri- 
can producers  the  right  which  they  would  otherwise  have  under  sec- 
tion 516  (b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  litigate  In  the  aiurts  matters 
arising  out  of  the  trade  treaties.  Including  the  question  of  consti- 
tutionality. The  contention  that  the  denial  of  this  right  Is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  undue  delay  no  longer  obtains,  by  reason  of  the 
amendment  of  section  516  (b)  made  by  section  17  (a)  of  the 
Customs  Administrative  Act  of  1938.  providing  that  final  entries  of 
goods  shall  not  be  suspended  pending  the  outcome  of  litigation 
Instituted  thereunder. 

Denies  Congress  right  to  approve  treaties 

13.  The  act  denies  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  In 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  approve  or  reject  the  trade  treaties, 
although  most  foreign  legislative  bodies  reserve  this  right. 

Permits  President  to  tie  fiands  of  Congress 

14  The  net  permits  the  Executive  to  bind  the  hands  of  Congress 
by  -freezing."  without  its  specific  consent,  the  existing  tariff  or 
excise  treatment  of  articles  with  respect  to  which  the  Congress  may. 
In  the  future.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  constitutional  responsibilities 
and  duties,  find  it  wise  and  necessary  to  legislate. 

Authority  exceeded  in  case  of  import  excise  taxes 

15  Those  In  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  act  have  gone 
beyond  the  true  cor.gresslonal  Intent  by  bringing  within  the  scope  of 
trade  treaties  the  excise  taxes  on  certain  Imports  imposed  by  section 
601  (c)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932.  as  amended,  and  the  processing 
taxes  on  certain  oils  Imposed  by  section  60212  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1934. 

Future  treaties  must  be  with  agricultural  countries 
16.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  trade  treaties  have  now  been  entered 
into  with  most  of  the  leading  Industrial  nations,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  future  treaties  must  be  with  agrictlltural  countries  and  Involve 
further  tariff  concessions  to  such  coun^es  and  the  world  on  farm 
commodities  of  which  we  as  a  nation  already  have  a  surplus. 

TBAOB    TRIATIIS    OF    ANT    KIND    WOT    ADVISAELj:    AT   THIS    TIME 

Before  discixsslng  in  detail  our  views  with  respect  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution imder  con.slUeratlon,  we  desire  to  raise  a  question  which  we 
consider  to  be  of  more  Immediate  and  far-reaching  Importance  than 
any  differences  which  may  exist  as  to  the  proper  kind  of  trade-treaty 
program  this  country  should  have.  That  question  is.  Should  this 
Nation  tie  Its  hands  by  entering  Into  binding  trade  treaties  of  any 
kind  during  the  present  unsettled  state  of  world  affairs? 

•  •••••• 

UESTORATION  OF  WORLD  PSACX  WILL  BBINC  TLOOD  OF  IMPORTS 

We  of  the  Republican  minority  are  greatly  concerned  about  what 
Is  going  to  happ)en  when  peace  comes  to  Europe  and  the  Orient,  and 
the  tens  of  millions  of  men  now  under  arms  return  to  their  regular 
occupations.  The  admlnlstraUon  apparently  again  closes  its  eyes 
to  the  teachings  of  history. 

Events  following  the  la.st  vrar  are  not  so  remote  that  we  should 
have  forgotten  what  happened  then  under  similar  circumstances. 
TThat  experience  should  warn  us  of  what  will  occur  again. 

Beginning  in  1913  we  had  a  DemocraUc  free-trade  tariff  (Under- 
wood-Slmmons  Act)  In  effect,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
In  1914  resulted  In  a  virtual  cessation  of  Imports  from  European 
countries,  and  the  consequences  which  might  otherwise  have  re- 
sulted therefrom  were  not  immediately  felt.  However,  when  peace 
came,  the  immediate  result  was  a  flooding  of  the  domestic  market 
with  surplus  war  Bupplies.  Including  food  and  clothing  and  other 
competitive  articles,  at  prices  which  were  ruinous  to  American 
agrlcultxxre.  Industry,  and  labor.  This  Influx  at  competitive  foreign 
products  continued  as  foreign  agrlcultiire  and  mdustry  resumed 
normal  operations  and  as  the  millions  of  men  who  had  been  undex 
arms  returned  to  their  labors.  A  Republican  Congress  in  1920  was 
forced  to  hurriedly  enact  an  emergency  tariff  to  stem  the  flow  of 
these  imports,  which  had  contributed  to  the  sharp  decline  In  farm 
prices  and  to  the  stagnation  of  Industry  and  had  added  millions  to 


the  ranks  of  oiu-  unemployed.  While  tlie  measure  was  vetoed  by 
President  Wilson,  it  was  reenacted  In  1921  Just  after  the  Harding 
administration  came  mto  power,  and  in  1922  was  succeeded  by  the 
general  tariff  act  of  that  year. 

TXEATT     REDUCTIONS     HAVE     PAVED     WAT     FOR     POST-WAR     INVASION     OF 

CNITCD  STATES  MARKST 

Those  In  charge  of  the  trade-treaty  program  have  already  paved 
the  way  for  another  flooding  of  the  domestic  market  when  peace  Is 
restored.  We  refer  to  the  drastic  reductions  In  tariff  duties  made 
under  the  22  trade  treatle.s  entered  Into  to  date,  the  benefits  of 
which  have  been  gratuitously  extended  to  all  nations  of  the  world 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Germany. 

Over  a  thousand  reductions  have  been  mode  In  all.  affecting  42 
percent  of  our  dutiable  Imports,  which,  of  course,  constitute  those 
which  compete  with  and  displace  like  products  of  our  own  workers 
and  our  own  farms,  factories,  mines,  and  forests.  The  average  re- 
duction In  duty  has  been  39  percent.  Pour-fifths  of  these  reduced 
rates  are  now  below  the  level  of  the  comperable  rates  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922.  About  one-third  of  the  reductions  were  of  the  full 
60  percent  permitted  by  the  act. 

But  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  feel  the  full  Impact  of  the  reduc- 
tions, due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  period  the  treaty  prcgram  has 
been  In  operation  most  of  tlie  leading  nations  have  been  engaged 
In  war  or  preparation  for  war,  thus  diverting  their  energicf  from 
normal  production  and  trade. 

In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  continue  this  program 
of  indiscriminate  tariff  reductions  at  this  time  and  further  cx|X)be 
our  heme  market  to  the  ravages  of  post-war  foreign  competition. 

TREATY    PHOGRAM    PLACES    NATION    IN   ECONOMIC    STR.MT    JACKTT 

The  lesson  of  recent  history  makes  plain  that  the  trade-treaty 
program,  instead  of  arming  us  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction when  peace  conies  to  the  world,  is  really  disarming  us. 
It  is  placing  our  country  in  an  economic  strait  Jacket  from  which  we 
may  lind  it  dilScult  to  extricate  ourselves. 

After  the  last  war  we  were  free  to  protect  our  own  market  from 
the  dumping  of  cheap  foreign  goods.  Should  the  trade-treaty  pro- 
gram still  be  In  effect  when  the  present  war  ends,  our  hands  will  be 
tlei. 

Present  trade  treaties  as  a  rule  run  for  a  period  of  3  years,  after 
which  they  are  terminable  Ufxin  6  months'  notice.  Wlille  they  can, 
of  course,  be  modified  at  any  time  by  mutual  consent,  we  could 
hardly  expect  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  foreign  country  adversely 
afftcted  should  future  circumstances  make  it  desl'pble  for  us  to 
withdraw  any  of  our  concessions  or  to  Impose  higher  duties  for  pro- 
tective or  revenue  purposes.  Resort  to  so-called  escape  clauses 
might  be  unavailing  because  of  their  limited  application. 

WE  SHOUXD   RETAIN   FREEDOM   OF   ACTION 

We  of  the  Republican  minority  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  only 
safe  course  to  pursue  at  present  is  to  retain  our  freedom  to  move 
in  the  direction  the  national  Interest  dictates  We  should  not  bind 
ourselves  by  entering  Into  trade  treaties  Involving  drastic  reductions 
in  our  tariffs  on  competitive  foreign  Imports  and  the  "freezing"  of 
articles  at  present  rates  of  duty  or  on  the  free  list  for  a  period 
of  3  years. 

Under  present  conditions,  no  prudent  businessman  would  enter 
Into  a  contract  binding  himself  for  that  period,  and  It  Is  unwise 
for  us  as  a  nation  to  limit  our  freedom  of  action  by  any  kind  of 
a  trade-treaty  program  at  this  time. 

•  •••••• 

PRESENT  PROGRAM  SHOtTLD  BE  ALLOWED  TO  LAPSE,  BUT  BTUDT  SHOULD 
BE  MADE  TO  DETERMINE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DEALING  WITH  RBCIPROCITT 
AND  TARIFF   QUESTIONS 

Without  prejudice  to  our  views  In  favor  of  tariff  reciprocity  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  we  recommend  that  the  Joint  resolution  under 
consideration  be  defeated  and  that  the  present  trade-treaty  pro- 
gram be  allowed  to  lapse. 

However,  we  feel  that  the  question  of  post-war  trade  readjust- 
ments and  the  preservation  of  the  normal  channels  of  commerce 
are  of  vital  importance,  and  that  we  as  a  nation  should  consider 
setting  up  a  truly  flexible  trade  authority  which  would  be  able  to 
deal  with  these  problems  as  and  when  they  arise.  The  present 
Trade  Treaty  Act  does  not  provide  a  satisfactory  method  of  dealing 
with  all  the  possible  problems  with  which  we  may  have  to  cope. 
For  example,  it  is  not  adapted  to  meeting  any  requirement  for  In- 
creased tariff  protection  that  may.  and  probably  will,  arise  In  the 
future.  Moreover,  with  Its  administration  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Department,  economic  considerations  are  frequently  ignored 
in  favor  of  intematlcnal  political  objectives. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  immediately  authorize  an 
Investigation  of  the  whole  question  with  a  view  to  working  out  a 
combined  tariff  and  reciprocity  policy  (1)  that  protects  our  vital 
interests,  (2)  that  U  truly  flexible,  and  (3)  that  Lb  geared  to  deal 
with  foreign  trade  upon  a  realistic  basis  along  constitutional  lines. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  creation  of  some  independent 
agency  to  deal  with  both  matters. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Having  carefully  considered  the  trade-treaty  program  in  all  lU 
aspects  we  conclude: 

1.  That  It  has  not  been  successful  In  accomplishing  Its  primary 
purpose  of  expanding  the  forelKn  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
United  States  or  its  unstated  but  ofQcially  declared  secondary  pur- 
pose of  promoting  world  peace. 
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a  That  It  hmm  not  bean  Mlinlnistered  In  tlie  nsUotud  Interest. 

3.  That  It  abould  not  be  extended  in  Its  present  form,  and  as 
DOW  being  admin  tetared.  particularly  in  the  face  of  preaent  and 
proepectlT*  world  conditiona. 

We  aeoordlncly  recommend: 

1.  That  the  present  act  be  allowed  to  lapse. 

3.  That  a  study  be  made  wltb  a  view  to  setting  up  a  substitute 
forelfn  trade  program  (a)  that  prot^ects  ovir  vital  Interests,  (b) 
that  Is  tnily  flezlUe,  and  (c)  that  la  geared  to  deal  with  foreign 
trade  vpoa  a  realistic  basis  along  constitutional  lines. 

3.  That  If  the  preaant  act  Is  extended,  it  at  least  should  be 
znodifled  to  provide  for  oongreeslonal  approval  of  trade  treaties 
before  they  become  operative. 

4.  Tliat  the  fallowing  additional  amendments  are  also  desir- 
able: 

(a)  Before  generalising  our  treaty  concessions  to  any  coimtry, 
require  an  alllnnatlve  finding  by  the  Tariff  Commission  that  the 
foreign  country  does  not  discriminate  against  American  com- 
merce or  pttrsue  acts  or  policies  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  trade-treaty  program. 

(b)  Set  up  a  rate-making  formula  in  the  act  by  which  trade- 
treaty  negoClatora  would  be  bound  In  making  concessions,  such 
formula  to  be  so  worded  as  to  prevent  reductions  in  rates  below 
an  amount  reasonably  necessary  to  give  American  producers  at 
least  an  equal  opportunity  with  low-cost  foreign  producers  in  com- 
peting for  the  home  market. 

(c)  Provlda  that  no  reductions  be  permitted  on  foreign  farm 
products  when  the  price  of  the  competitive  Arierican  product  is 
below  parity. 

(d)  Exclude  from  the  scope  of  the  trade- treaty  program  the 
import  taxes  Impoaed  by  aectlon  001  (c)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1932.  as  amended,  and  the  processing  taxes  on  certain  foreign 
vegetable  oils  Impoaed  by  section  602 '^  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1034. 

(e)  Restore  to  American  producers  the  right  to  litigate  matters 
arising  out  ot  the  trade  treaties,  particularly  the  question  of  con- 
stituUonaUty. 


False  Economy  Program— W.  P.  A.  Reductions, 
C.  C.  C.  Discontinued — No  Support  for  Harrison- 
Colmer  Bill  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1940 


Mr.  PITTENQER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has  been  in 
session  2^  months  and  there  is  a  great  indication  that  the 
administration  intends  to  practice  economy  in  certain  direc- 
tions where  I  believe  the  administration  should  not  discon- 
tinue the  existing  programs.  Announcement  was  made  by 
the  President  last  December  that  there  would  be  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  W.  P.  A.  program  and  that  expenditures 
would  be  curtailed,  and  that  in  other  ways  the  Government 
would  start  to  balance  the  Budget.  We  all  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  balancing  the  Budget  but  with  unemployment  still 
facing  us  and  with  yoimg  people  looking  for  Jobs  when  none 
are  available.  I  think  it  a  false  economy  to  do  away  with 
worth-while  projects. 

W.  p.  A.  UDUCnONS  ' 

Informatlcm  comes  to  my  ofBce  indicating  that  a  large 
number  of  people  employed  by  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration will  be  dismissed  as  of  April  1.  In  my  opinion,  there 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  people  employed  at 
this  time  because  private  industry  is  not  able  to  offer  employ- 
ment to  people  seeking  work.  Until  such  time  as  private 
industry  can  furnish  Jobs.  I  think  It  the  duty  of  the  admin- 
istration officials  to  carry  on  the  program  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
and  start  new  projects  which  are  worth  while  and  needed,  so 
that  men  who  are  out  of  work  and  want  a  chance  to  earn  a 
living,  may  have  that  opportunity.  It  is  a  false  economy  to 
do  otherwise.  People  who  are  dismissed  from  the  various 
W.  P.  A.  projects,  and  especially  those  with  families  will  be 
forced  on  relief,  and  the  burden  on  the  various  local  com- 


munities will  become  increasingly  complicated  and  heavy.  It 
is  my  hope  that  consideration  will  be  given  this  problem  and 
that  the  administration  will  change  Its  attitude  in  reference 
to  discontinuing  employees  on  W.  P.  A.,  where  they  are  en- 
gaged in  worth-while  projects. 

C.  C.  C.   CAMPS  DISCONTINUED 

On  many  occasions  I  have  indicated  that  the  Ci\illan  Con- 
servation Corps  was  doing  a  fine  work  and  that  its  program 
should  be  continued.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  of  these  C.  C.  C. 
camps  are  engaged  in  constructive  programs,  and  their  work 
is  of  lasting  Ijeneflt  to  the  community.  Consequently,  when 
opportunity  is  offered  young  men  to  enlist  in  the  C.  C.  C. 
and  to  earn  money,  it  is  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  the  money 
is  well  spent  and  an  opportunity  offered  young  people  to  be 
trained  In  citizenship  and  kept  away  from  idleness  in  the 
cities.  Of  course,  if  private  industry  could  function  and 
offer  Jobs,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  carry  on  the  C.  C.  C. 
program.  Again  I  say  that  it  is  a  false  economy  to  reduce 
the  Budget  for  this  type  of  work  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
administration  should  not  cut  down  on  appropriations  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  activities  of  the  C.  C.  C.  should  be 
continued.  Camps  located  in  northern  Minnesota  are  all 
serving  a  worth-while  purpose.  In  this  area,  work  being 
done  under  the  United  States  Forest  Service  direction  Is 
helping  reduce  the  flre  hazard  which  always  exists  in  cut- 
over  and  timber  regions.  The  program  that  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  these  camps  reduces  the  flre  hazards  and  thereby 
insures  the  United  States  Forest  Service  that  timber  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  is  not  being  destroyed  by  forest 
fires.  I  think  it  a  false  economy  to  reduce  by  several  mil- 
lions of  doUars  the  money  that  Is  being  expended  for  these 
purposes,  and  I  urge  the  administration  to  reconsider  its 
attitude  in  this  matter. 

HAJUUSON-COLMEX    Bn.L SENATE    1717,    H.    B.   4833 

Not  only  should  the  administration  carry  on  constructive 
measures  in  connection  with  programs  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed, but  there  are  many  other  problems,  some  local  and 
some  national  in  character  which  will  require  the  exF>endi- 
tures  of  money.  I  have  in  mind  the  Harrison-Colmer  bill, 
which  has  been  pending  for  many  months.  This  proposed 
legislation  will  remedy  a  situation  of  which  the  Government 
cannot  be  proud.  It  has  been  a  policy  of  the  Government 
for  years  to  acquire  lands  from  private  owners,  take  these 
lands  off  the  tax  rolls,  and  thereby  reduce  the  revenue  which 
the  local  municipaLties  had  for  carrying  on  educational  and 
municipal  governmental  functions.  This  situation  exists  all 
over  the  United  States,  but  particularly  in  those  areas  where 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  operates  and  where  there 
are  United  States  forests.  In  many  districts  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  has  acquired  thousands  of  acres  of 
land,  removed  it  from  the  tax  rolls  and  left  the  local  mu- 
nicipalities without  revenue  with  which  to  carry  cm  the 
functions  of  local  government.  This  injustice  ought  to  be 
corrected.  The  injustice  exists  in  counties  in  northern 
Minnesota,  and  as  I  have  indicated,  it  exists  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  equal  seriousness.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Harrison-Colmer  legislation  is  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  contribute  to  the  different  local  munic- 
ipalities sums  cf  money  which  will  in  effect  take  the  place 
of  the  taxes  which  provided  revenue  paid  to  the  munici- 
palities before  the  Federal  Government  acquired  these  lands. 
The  legislation  is  fair.  It  is  needed.  It  ought  to  have  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  of  administration  leaders.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  Federal  Government  should  av(Md  its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  local  governmental  agencies.  I  hope  that 
before  Congress  adjourns  this  fact  will  be  recognized  and 
steps  taken  to  have  hearings  on  the  Harrison-Colmer  bill 
and  to  get  a  favorable  report  out  of  the  committees  and 
secure  passage  of  this  legislation  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS,  OP  ARKANSAS 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Friday  morn- 
ing. March  15,  1940: 

Mr.  Chairman.  distlnguUhed  guests,  and  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional RlTpfB  and  Kaibors  CoDgress  It  is  a  baA  story  that  this 
year  In  particular,  it  appears  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  the 
President,  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  have  relegated  unto 
themselves  the  right  to  le^slate — It  amoimts  to  that — on  one  erf 
the  Nation's  most  far-reaching  prrjgrams,  and  which  has  already 
been  wrltte  i  Into  law — that  of  flood  control  and  Its  correlated 
developments.  Apparently  It  meant  nothing  to  the  Budget,  nor  to 
the  President,  nor  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  that  the  Army 
engineers  reported  a  few  weelu  ago  that  they  could  profitably 
expend  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  In  this  program  $206,624,000,  for 
the  Budget  and  the  President  and  the  Appropriations  ComnUttee 
arbitrarily  struck  the  figure  off  at  $70,000,000  and  reported  that 
figure  In  the  bill  to  the  Hoxjse.  Had  they  reported  the  figure  at  the 
fuU  $206,624,000,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  because  of  public  sentiment 
throughout  the  Nation  and  because  of  the  thorough  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  all  Members  of  the  great  benefits  that  would  have 
accrued  therefrom,  the  bill  would  have  met  far  greater  favor  In 
the  House. 

Oentlemcn  of  this  Congress,  It  i^ipears  to  me  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  In  the  35  years  of  the  existence  of  this  great 
organization  when  Its  work  has  been  more  seriously  needed  and 
when  Its  efforts  could  be  more  qtilckly  and  more  profitably  felt 
than  now.  The  1041  bill  has  pasaed  the  House  and  is  pending  In 
the  Senate.  We  have  great  hope  that  the  Senate  will  Increase 
the  amount  which  was  so  arbitrarily  set  Into  the  measure  by  the 
House  committee,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Budget  and 
the  President. 

I  call  to  your  attention,  gentlemen,  the  fact  that  the  authoriza- 
tion bills  of  1936,  1937.  and  1938  carried  a  total  authorization  of 
$698,877,000.  This  Is  not  the  figure  for  the  completion  of  all  the 
projects  authorized.  For  Instance,  the  1938  bill  authorized  six 
projects  on  the  White  River  system  In  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  But 
it  authorized  a  total  appropriation  of  only  $25,000,000.  It  wlU 
require  more  than  $100,000,000  to  complete  the  six  projects.  What 
is  true  of  the  White  River  Is  true  of  the  rivers  generally.  The 
total  projects  authorlBed  to  date  would  cost  $1,148,877,000  to  con- 
struct. And  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
choice  projects  have  not  as  yet  been  authorized.  For  instance,  cm 
the  White  River  all  of  the  six  authortaed  are  on  the  tributaries. 
The  Army  engineers  are  just  now  about  ready  to  report  on  two  of 
the  three  projects  heretofore  siuveyed  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
White.  We  are  hoping  to  get  Wild  Cat  Shoals,  which  will  hereafter 
be  known  as  Bull  Shoals,  in  Arkanaaa.  the  Table  Rock  In  Missouri. 
Included  in  the  authorization  biU  on  which  hearings  are  to  start 
next  week.  There  are  two  more  that  we  hope,  for  next,  but  on 
which  there  are  no  reports  as  yet — Beaver  on  the  main  stem  and 
one  on  the  upper  Buffalo. 

Last  year,  gentlemen,  you  will  recall,  the  Army  Engineers  advised 
the  Budget  and  the  President  and  the  Cbngress  that  they  cotild 
profitably  expend  for  the  fiscal  year  19i0  the  sum  of  $195,500,000. 
The  Budget  and  the  President  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
at  that  time  recommended  $llO,OO0jOOO.  The  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress were  not  satisfied.  They  tscraaaed  the  figure  $23,000,000. 
making  the  toUl  $133,000,000. 

Now  let  me  give  you  these  pereentagea  for  they  ten  a  big  story. 
Last  year  the  Budget  and  the  Prealdent  recommended  the  exp>endl- 
tui«  of  56  percent  of  what  the  engineefs  aald  they  could  profitably 
expend.  This  year  the  Budget  and  the  Prealdent  recommended  only 
33.8  percent  of  what  the  engineer*  eald  they  could  profitably  ex- 
pend. Last  year  the  Congress  gave  to  the  engineers  68  percent 
of  what  they  said  they  could  proOtably  expend.  If  we  should 
raise  this  $70,000,000  figure  by  $50.000,000 — and  we  could  do  It 
easily  and  still  be  far  under  the  Prealdent's  total  budget  recom- 
mendations and  I  think  we  could  even  throw  in  farm  parity  also 
and  stUl  be  under — ^I  say.  If  we  should  tncrease  the  $70,000,000  by 
$50,000,000.  we  would  stUl  be  giving  tbem  only  68  percent  of  what 
they  say  they  could  use  as  compand  with  the  68  percent  we  gave 
them  last  year.  |. 


Do  we  need  the  Increase?  At  the  rate  of  $70,000,000  not  a  single 
new  project  can  be  begun  for  3  years.  Norfolk  in  my  district  Is 
considered  begun  but  aU  others  would  be  assigned  to  the  waiting 
list. 

I  submit  that  we  are  In  danger  of  wrecking  this  whole  flood- 
control  program  before  we  get  It  started.  In  my  State  of  Arkansas 
not  a  foot  of  dirt  has  been  ttxrned  yet  under  the  program.  The 
people  may  finally  get  tired  of  this  hopeful  waiting. 

THX  WHm  MTrat 

In  Arkansas  and  Missouri  there  Is  a  great  river,  a  great  trib- 
utary of  the  Mississippi,  about  which  little  has  been  said  and 
which  Is  little  known  to  the  world,  because  nothing  has  been  done 
to  take  advantage  of  its  great  poasiblllties.  The  White  River  rises 
in  the  Bcwton  range  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  Arkansas  and 
flows  northeast  more  than  100  miles  into  Missouri,  then  east  and 
then  south  again  into  Arkansas,  cuts  its  way  through  the  high 
motintalns  of  the  Oearks,  crosses  almost  the  entire  State,  and 
enters  the  Mississippi  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  a 
total  distance  of  690  miles.  It  has  a  t-otal  drainage  area  of  28,000 
square  mUes.  only  12.000  leas  than  the  celebrated  Tennessee.  Seven 
thousand  square  miles  of  Its  basin  are  in  the  alluWal  plains.  Its 
average  fall  above  the  mountains — which  are  at  about  the  half- 
way point — is  4  feet  per  mUe.  The  average  fall  below  the  moun- 
tains is  barely  one-third  of  a  foot  per  mile.  A  little  imagination 
can  picture  that  horrible  ordeal  which  we  have  to  endure  every 
time  the  floods  come  in  those  lowlands.  In  the  1927  flood,  the 
White  River  discharged  440,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  at 
Its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  or  approximately  one -fifth  of 
the  entire  fioc^dwaters  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the 
White.  This  meant  that  It  was  adding  one-fifth  of  the  flood- 
waters  that  vrere  spreading  out  over  a  large  part  of  tlie  60.000 
square  miles  of  alluvial  plains  In  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth 
of  the  White. 

The  Army  engineers  have  told  us  that  these  floods  can  be  com- 
pletely controlled  by  an  Integrated  system  of  dams  on  the  head- 
waters, and  for  a  total  cost  cl  not  to  exceed  the  losses  In  three 
or  four  of  these  floods — not  to  mention  the  lives  that  are  lost  In 
each  of  them. 

The  generations  of  tomorrow  will  either  reward  us  for  doing 
our  duty  or  will  condemn  us  for  liquidating  the  Nation's  greatest 
resources,  the  soil  and  the  fuels,  and  for  destroying  our  waterwaye 
without  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our  children. 

NAVIGATION 

Today  the  White  Is  navigable  for  some  200  miles,  but  It  Is  rap- 
Idly  filling  up  with  sand  and  gravel.  Once  It  was  navl^ble  for 
more  than  800  miles.  You  and  I  and  those  who  tilled  the  land 
before  us  built  the  floods.  We  buUt  them  by  clearing  away  the 
fields,  by  faUlng  to  control  erosion,  by  permitting  the  topsoil. 
which  is  a  sponge  for  water  absorption,  to  be  washed  away.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  tells  us  that  200  forty-acre  farms  flow 
down  these  rivers  and  are  dumped  Into  the  oceans  every  24  hours. 
They  tell  us  that  annually  enough  soil  goes  down  these  rivers  and 
Is  dumped  into  the  oceans  to  fill  enough  freight  cars  which,  set 
end  to  end,  would  wind  arovind  this  old  earth  18  times.  The  Army 
engineers  tell  us  that  the  White  can  be  made  navigable  by  this 
s>'stem  of  dams  for  300  miles,  and  that  navigation  is  enentlal 
to  the  proper  development. 

PUWEK 

The  Army  engineers  also  tell  us  that  on  the  White  River  there 
are  2,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  possible  of  produc- 
tion each  year.  Our  people  both  In  the  cities  and  the  rural  areas 
are  begging  for  this  cheap  power.  The  Ozark  Moxintalns  are 
filled  with  hardwoods  and  minerals,  the  development  of  which  ia 
largely  dependent  upon  cheap  power.  Our  lead  and  sine  depoe- 
Ita  are  practically  imtapped.  Our  marble,  phosphate  and  man- 
ganese, our  llmestoDe  and  sandstone  and  silica  deposits  are  yet 
practlcaUy  tm touched.  Every  time  a  kilowatt-hour  of  this  power 
goes  to  waste,  either  the  Nation  la  falling  to  advance  as  It  could 
en-  enough  coal  or  oil  (Mr  gas  is  being  consumed  somewhere  else 
that  could  easUy  be  saved  for  generations  yet  imborn  and  wtilch 
in  practical  effect  are  being  wasted.  Tills  whole  development  wUl 
pay  for  itself  with  the  electricity  alone  that  cotUd  and  must  be 
developed,  not  to  mention  the  savings  from  flood  losses,  the  ralue 
at  navigation,  the  development  of  recreational  centers,  the  pubUe 
work  that  would  come  from  its  construction,  the  irrigation  possl- 
bUlties,  and  the  benefits  for  national  defense.  Every  farmer  and 
every  buslneaeman  in  the  White  River  Basin  and  for  many  mllea 
aroimd  will  be  materially  benefited  Immediately  once  this  pro- 
gram la  under  way. 

CAPrrAi.  onnEBncxMT 

I  submit  to  you.  gentlemen,  that  even  awnimlng  that  expendi- 
tures for  flood  control  would  not  pay  for  themselves  many  times 
over  In  direct  benefits,  all  funds  expended  to  Improve  the  rivers 
and  protect  property  and  aid  navigation  and  develop  water  power 
and  to  save  resoivces  are  in  themselves  a  capital  Investment  that 
adds  to  the  total  wealth  at  the  Nation. 

HOUOSK 

I  am  grateful  Indeed  that  we  were  able  to  get  last  year  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Norfork  Dam  in  my  district.  Even  the  $70,000,000 
Includes  an  Item  of  $2jaO0j000  this  year  for  MorfcM-lL.    U  wlU  be  la 
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the  heart  of  the  OEark  Uountalns.  the  largeat  project  of  Its  kind  In 
the  Middle  We«t — a  concrete  dam  22S  feet  hl^.  with  1.748,000 
acre-feet  of  storage,  743.000  of  which  wlU  be  flood  control.  There 
will  be  an  approximate  annual  marimnTn  power  production  of  218.- 
000  000  kilowatt-hours.  The  dtelgns  are  now  being  complet«d.  We 
are  hoping  that  the  contract  will  be  let  before  midsummer. 

CONCXUSION 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen.  I  hoi)e  you  will  do  two  things:  Plrst, 
a«lst  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  delegations  In  getting  Table  Rock 
and  Wild  Cat  Shoals  authorized  this  year  with  adequate  surveys 
for  the  other  sites;  and.  second,  build  this  Into  a  more  militant 
organization  to  fight  this  year  for  an  adequate  appropriation  for 
flood  control,  water-power  development,  and  all  other  correlated 
development*— this  year  and  the  years  to  come. 


New  Deal  Saber  Rattlers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJH'ATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1940 

Mr.  SHAPER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Louis  Johnson.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  made  a  speech 
before  the  EUiglneering  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  at 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  Monday  evening,  February  19,  last.  This 
speech  was  broadcast  over  the  blue  network  of  the  NBC. 

There  were,  however,  some  statements  and  assertions  in 
this  broadcast  address  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
that  I  cannot  let  pass  without  comment,  because  I  l)elleve 
they  are  the  type  and  character  of  public  statement  by  pre- 
sumably responsible  public  officials  that  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  unchallenged. 

It  is  with  no  intent  to  reflect  personally  upon  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  that  I  take  up  his  address,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  so  to  speak,  and  voice  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
or  not  some  of  his  statements  were  entirely  accurate,  and 
my  very  grave  misgivings  as  to  whether  or  not  the  whole 
speech  was  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

Now.  in  order  properly  to  evaluate  what  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  said  at  Pittsburgh,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
your  perspective  and  to  study  this  speech  against  a  back- 
ground over  a  period  of  many  months  of  saber- rattling  and 
war  talk.  This  speech,  and  others  like  it,  can  be  interpreted 
In  this  country  in  the  light  in  which  they  are  bound  to  be 
Interpreted  in  countries  abroad — in  the  light  of  the  Quaran- 
tine speeches  and  the  aefense  of  Canada  speeches,  and  the 
lecturing  of  other  peoples  about  the  kind  of  rulers  they 
have,  and  the  advice  to  other  peoples  to  rebel  against  their 
governments  and  their  rulers,  and  these  emergencies,  crises, 
and  so  forth,  that  we  hear  about,  the  feverish  rush  to  build 
the  most  extensive  and  expensive  national  defense  this  coun- 
try ever  dreamed  of — all  of  these  activities  and  circum- 
stances form  the  background  against  which  we  must  look 
at  these  latest  expressions.  Whether  it  has  been  intended 
so  or  not — and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  think  it  has  been 
Intended — there  has  been  a  barrage  of  propaganda  laid  down 
that  certainly  resembles  a  planned  effort  either  to  frighten 
this  country  over  the  prospects  of  war  or  so  to  arouse  the 
emotions  of  the  people  that  we  could  be  led  into  war. 

Let  me  say  in  advance,  in  order  to  be  fair  about  this  whole 
thing,  that  I  am  against  our  going  into  war  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, except  where  some  foreign  enemy  attempts  ag- 
gressions against  us.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  peace  of  the  world  by  getting  into 
these  foreign  wars  ourselves.  I  do  not  believe  that  if.  as. 
and  when  peace  comes  we  will  be  able  to  contribute  any- 
thing to  peace  unless  we  are.  In  this  coimtry,  back  on  the 
road  to  prosperity. 

Our  domestic  issues  are  such  that  U  we  are  not  careful 
the  depression,  which  all  economists  agree  will  Inevitably 
follow  the  ending  of  this  present  war.  will  superimpose  upon 
our  present  depression  an  added  load  that  we  will  not  be 


able  to  stagger  under.  There  Is  danger  that  chaos  may  en- 
sue. There  is  danger  that  enough  of  our  people  may  become 
so  discontented  with  the  hardships  and  privations  of  unem- 
ployment and  partial  employment,  and  of  apprehension  for 
the  future  and  of  financial  insecurity,  that  they  might  listen 
with  sympathetic  ear  to  the  blandishments  of  those  who 
preach  foreign  "isms"  and  promise  to  our  people  social  and 
financial  security  in  a  land  of  chaos  and  decay. 

With  that  preface  I  want  to  address  myself  more  particu- 
larly to  the  remarks  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Johnson. 

After  telling  his  audience  that  it  had  been  just  6  months 
since  he  previously  appeared  in  Pittsburgh,  and  commenting 
on  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world  in  that 
intervening  period,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  pointed 
out  that  "Here  In  America  they — the  changes — all  have  been 
for  the  better." 

He  then  pointed  out  that  Industrial  production  In  Pitts- 
burgh had  increased,  that  trade  had  improved,  that  employ- 
ment had  risen.  Then  he  went  on  to  point  out  further  that 
In  Europe  and  Asia  all  ordinary  business  activities  have 
ceased;  that  production  has  turned  almost  wholly  to  muni- 
tions; that  trade  is  at  a  standstill;  that  adl  human  energy  is 
devoted  to  more  efficient  killing  of  men,  more  proficient  de- 
struction of  goods;  and  more  diabolical  dispersion  of  misery. 
Then  he  expressed  the  pious  hope  that — 

These  Internecine  struggles  may  never  spread  to  our  American 
shores.  And  they  will  not,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  a  policy  of 
adequate  national  defense. 

Now  those  words  seem  innocent  enough  until  we  hook  them 
up  in  their  proper  context  with  the  wild  and  excited  cries  of 
the  administration  for  feverish  haste  in  the  building  of  a 
great  national  defense.  The  whole  emphasis  has  been  placed 
by  this  administration  on  what  it  claims  is  a  danger  that  this 
Nation  will  be  overwhelmed  by  some  foreign  enemy  unless  we 
literally  drop  everything  and  vote  millions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  frantic  building  of  a  national  defense. 

It  would  be  very  illuminating,  indeed,  if  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  would  just  point  out.  specifically,  what  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  he  expects  may  actually  carry 
these  "internecine  struggles"  to  our  shores  and  when  he  ex- 
pects this  to  happen. 

His  next  statement  was: 

When  I  was  here  In  August.  I  advised  you  that  America  was 
arming  becaxise  of  necessity.  I  pointed  out  that  In  the  world  of 
today  a  nation  which  cannot  resist  aggression  may  face  subjec- 
tion. I  called  your  attention  to  the  nonpartisan  national  defen.se 
program  which  the  President,  supported  by  Congress,  had 
launched.  I  tried  to  convince  you  that  our  peace — and  I  sh^.!! 
have  more  to  say  about  peace — and  our  prosperity  could  be  as- 
sured only  If  that  program  were  fully  enacted. 

When  I  was  here  In  August,  I  advised  you  that  America  was 
arming  because  of  necessity. 

What  necessity?  Who  was  preparing  to  sail  their  ships 
to  the  shores  of  America  and  unload  an  army  on  our  shores 
to  "subject"  us,  or  even  to  subjugate  us,  which  is  what  I 
think  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  meant. 

What  nation,  or  what  combination  of  nations,  are  going 
to  subjugate  the  United  States  of  America?  Why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Abraham  Lincoln's  assertion  is  just  as  true  today 
as  it  was  the  day  he  made  it  when  he  said: 

At  what  point  shall  we  ezpvct  the  approach  of  danger?  By 
what  means  shall  we  fortify  against  It?  Shall  we  expect  some 
trans-Atlanttc  military  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a 
blow?  Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  com- 
bined, with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  |our  own  excepted)  in 
their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander,  could 
not  by  force  take  a  drlnJc  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  In  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

Some  of  our  ablest  military  authorities  have,  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  in  almost  those  identical  words,  confirmed  as 
of  today  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said  In  his  day. 

These  are  just  plain  alarmist  statements,  these  assertions 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  that  if  we  cannot  resist 
aggression  we  may  face  subjection. 

I  tried  to  convince  you  that  our  peace  •  •  •  otir  prosper- 
ity could  be  assured  only  If  that  [defense]  program  were  fully 
tnacted. 
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So,  then.  It  would  appear  that  we  bave  decided  that,  when 
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What  program?  I  venture  the  assertion  here  today  that 
there  is  not  any  man  in  the  Army,  or  In  the  War  Depart- 
ment, or  In  the  Navy  Department,  or  In  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  who  can 
come  before  a  committee  of  this  House  and  show  us  any 
program  of  defense.  They  have  not  any  program.  Nobody 
knows  that  better  than  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
We  are  spending  these  billions  of  the  people's  money  on  the 
most  haphazard,  catch-as-catch-can  system  of  building  a 
national  defense  that  has  ever  been  conceived  in  this  Nation. 
CXir  peace  and  our  prosperity  can  be  assured  only  if  that 
program  Is  fully  enacted,  wails  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War.  What  nation,  or  what  combination  of  nations,  will  the 
gentleman  please  tell  us,  is  going  to  invade  our  peace  and 
rob  us  of  our  prosperity — and  why — and  when? 

Our  peace  and  our  prosperity  he  in  our  finding  a  prompt 
solution  for  some  of  our  very  grave  domestic  problems,  such 
as  getting  our  unemployed  back  to  work,  such  as  putting 
a  stop  to  these  recurring  annual  deficits;  such  as  reducing 
the  Federal  debt  instead  of  driving  it  out  the  roof  with 
political  squandering  and  spending;  such  as  reducing  taxes 
which  today  are  breaking  the  backs  of  the  American  people; 
such  as  lightening  some  of  the  consumer  taxes,  the  taxes 
on  the  poor  man  least  able  to  pay — taxes  which  are  now 
comprising  more  than  60  percent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's total  revenue.  Our  big  hazard  against  our  peace  and 
prosperity  does  not  lie  across  the  seas  in  some  mythical 
hostile  hordes,  my  colleagues,  the  hazard  lies  at  home  if 
we  do  not  solve  these  domestic  problems. 

Today — 

Says  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Johnson — 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  modest  defense  program  Is  well  on 
the  way. 

What  does  he  mean,  "modest"? 

I  recall  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  candidate  for 
President  in  1932  he  was  going  up  and  down  the  country 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  limgs  that  the  people  must  be 
delivered  from  the  burden  of  a  national  defense,  the  cost 
of  which  was  rapidly  approaching  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Modest  defense  program.  The  only  thing  that  is  wrong  with 
those  words  is  that  the  program  is  not  modest  from  a  stand- 
point of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  and  it  is  not  a  program — 
I  am  not  even  so  sure  that  it  is  a  defense  program.  It  is 
rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  it  could  be  used  as  an 
offense  program.  Outside  of  that,  I  assume  the  term  is 
correct. 

Thanks  to  the  hearty  cooperation  both  of  management  and  of 
labor,  we  are  breaking  one  bottle  neck  after  another  In  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions. 

I  am  going  to  pass  that  statement  over,  although  I  con- 
fess to  some  sense  of  disquiet  over  that  term  "breaking  the 
bottle  neck." 

But  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  goes  on  to  say  in  that 
paragraph: 

We  are  proceeding  In  an  orderly  manner  toward  the  manufac- 
ture and  delivery  of  fighting  equipment. 

Now.  I  have  Just  recently  returned  from  a  trip  of  25,000 
miles,  looking  into  these  questicms,  and  I  am  here  to  say  to 
you  that  we  are  not  proceeding  in  an  orderly  manner 
toward  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  our  fighting  equip- 
ment. If  you  want  to  know  something  about  that  question 
look  into  our  supply  of  Oarand  rifles. 

We  are  selling  Implements  of  war  abroad  In  accordance  with 
om  neutrality  law — 

Said  Mr.  Johnson. 

That  statement  is  open  to  discussion,  and  certainly  the 
whole  of  Europe  knows  why  an  extraordinary  session  of 
Congress  was  called  to  change  the  neutrality  law.  It  was 
not  to  carry  out  neutrality,  it  was  to  make  possible  our 
taking  sides  in  Europe's  quaxrds.  while,  at  the  same  time, 
taking  advantage  of  a  technicality  which  we  had  created 
in  order  to  pretend  that  we  were  being  neutral.  Is  there 
anybody  here  who  believes  that  Europe  is  fooled  about  our 
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attitude?    Is  there  anjrbody  here  who  beUeves  these  warrinc 
countries  of  Europe  do  not  know  which  side  we  favor? 

I  now  come  to  a  statement  which  provides.  I  think,  the 
highlight  of  humor  in  this  speech  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.    He  said: 

Thanks  to  the  happy  camaraderie  that  exists  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mUltary  and  naval  forces,  each  of  us  is  making 
splendid  progress  along  the  mxmltlons  front,  without  Interfering 
with  the  projects  of  the  other. 

What  surprising  news  that  will  be  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 
It  will  be  very  interesting,  indeed,  for  the  House  Committees 
on  Military  and  Naval  Affairs  in  the  future  to  remind  these 
military  and  naval  gentlemen  of  this  happy  camaraderie  that 
exists  between  them. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  next  statement  that  our  genial  and 
distinguished  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  gives  out  to  the 
people  of  America: 

Within  the  Army  Itself  a  splendid  esprit  de  corps  prevails. 

One  must  assume,  of  course,  that  this  esprit  de  corps 
begins  at  the  top  and  goes  clear  to  the  bottom. 

The  ill  feeling  that  once  seemed  to  pit  the  men  In  th*  air 
against  those  on  the  ground  lias  dlsiippeared. 

Marvelous! 

Cooperative  peace  hovers  over  tlie  War  Department  and  the 
American  people  are  reaping  the  benefits  In  a  far-sighted,  well- 
balanced  national-defense  program. 

Remarkable,  if  true.    I  may  say,  amazing. 

Now,  I  want  to  point  out  the  grave  dangers  that  exist  in 
the  sort  of  propaganda  that  is  contained  in  the  next  para- 
grai^  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War's  speech.    He  said: 

In  any  national-defense  program.  Pittsburgh  must  play  a  vital 
role.  In  the  World  War  of  yesterday,  In  the  defense  program 
of  today,  and  In  the  Indvistrlal  mobilization  that  may  come  at 
some  tomorrow,  steel,  as  always,  will  be  the  basic  element  In 
munitions;  and  where  in  the  world  could  the  Oovemment  or  the 
munitions  Industry  nnd  a  better  market  In  which  to  get  this 
essential  supply? 

Here  is  a  plain  effort,  whether  conscious  or  not,  to  dangle 
before  the  wage  earners  and  the  Industrialists  and  the  manu- 
facturing centers  of  the  United  States  the  reemployment  that 
will  come,  the  new  jobs  at  high  wages  that  will  be  procurable, 
the  fat  profits  that  will  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  Industrial 
treasuries  if  and  when  this  Nation  gets  into  war. 

There  is  just  one  fatal  flaw  in  this  alluring  argument  held 
out  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to  Induce  people  into  a 
more  favorable  frame  of  mind  concerning  our  being  taken 
into  war;  that  flaw  is  this.  After  the  World  War  there  came 
a  depression,  exactly  as  there  has  come  a  depression  after 
every  war  In  which  the  United  States  has  engaged.  I 
call  upon  the  wage  earners  and  the  producers  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry to  study  for  just  a  moment  what  happened  to  steel 
after  the  war  was  over,  after  the  manpower  of  Europe  was 
blasted  into  mincemeat,  after  the  purchasing  power  of 
Europe  was  blown  up  by  bombs.  What  happened  to  It?  Why 
it  hit  the  cellar  and  stayed  there  for  years.  It  is  outrageous 
for  any  responsible  official  of  this  Government  to  hold  out 
such  an  allurement  to  the  people,  and  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  in  order  to  condition  the  mind  of  America  for 
war. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  then  pointed  out  that  dur- 
ing the  World  War  80  percent  of  all  the  munitions  steel  came 
from  the  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Heavy  machinery, 
electrical  apparatus,  piping  and  pipe  equipment,  tool  steel 
and  refractories,  were  some  of  the  significant  items  that,  he 
said,  the  War  Department  obtained  from  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
Thus,  he  went  on,  for  paragraph  after  paragraph,  to  show 
that  in  the  armament  program  of  today,  and  in  the  war  of 
tomorrow  in  which  we  are  to  take  part,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  would  once  more  look  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  for 
their  supplies. 

He  said: 

In  a  grave  emergency  the  War  Department  will  depend  am  th* 
Pittsburgh  district  for  a  wide  variety  of  munitions. 

Then  he  pointed  out  that  glass  factories,  testing  instm- 
ments,  machine  tools,  gas-defense  equipment,  troop  barges. 
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3,000  miles  of  ocean  and  subjugate  this  coimtry.    If  it  were  I  n«w  shenanigans  that  some  calls  it  a  New  Deal;  but,  I  dunno. 
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and  Innumerable  kinds  of  supplies  would  be  manufactured  in 
Pittsburgh. 

This  speech  cannot  be  regarded  by  any  fair-minded  person 
as  other  than  a  direct  bid  to  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  to  favor 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  war  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  temporary  and  artificial  prosperity  In  Pittsburgh. 
They  were  being  invited  to  accept  blood  money. 
'^  Mr.  Johnson  Insisted  that — 

UnlortuDAtely.  there  is  Tery  little  that  cjan  be  done  to  Accelerate 
the  completion  of  thla  program  [of  national  defenae]. 

Well,  it  certainly  is  true  that  until  they  get  a  program  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name,  not  much  can  be  done  to  accelerate  it. 
But  there  is  a  very  great  deal  that  can  be  done  to  speed  up 
the  actiial  preparation  for  national  defense,  and  no  one  knows 
that  any  better  than  the  Assist^ant  Secretary  of  War.  I  shall 
not,  today,  attempt  to  go  into  details  as  to  what  is  needed  to 
speed  up  the  production  of  needed  equipment  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  but  I  dare  say  there  is  not  an  officer  in  either 
branch  of  the  armed  services  who  does  not  know  what  I 
mean,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
will  know  very  well  what  I  mean.  too. 

Gon.  George  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  in  a  public  address  some  time  ago.  made  a  statement 
which,  to  this  hour,  has  never  been  denied,  to  the  effect  that 
the  military  forces  are  not  more  than  25-percent  efficient  in 
equipment. 

Now.  if  it  has  taken  all  the  billions  we  have  put  into  this 
business,  and  all  the  time  we  have  been  at  it.  to  bring  the 
Army  to  a  25-percent  state  of  efficiency  in  its  equipment,  how 
long  do  y<<u  suppose  it  will  take,  and  where  will  the  Govern- 
ment t)e  able  to  find,  the  billions  necessary  to  make  our  mili- 
tary forces  100-percent  efficient  in  their  equipment? 

After  going  on  to  relate  in  some  detail  the  mountains  of 
raw  material  that  we  must  acquire  and  store  in  this  country, 
at  a  cost  of  presumably  billions  of  dollars,  and  after,  by  im- 
plication, criticizing  the  Congress  for  not  shoveling  out  the 
money  faster,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  moves  majes- 
tically on  to  the  declaration  that  they  have  worked  out  a  very 
fine  and  effective  mobilization  plan  for  industry,  to  be  made 
effective  upon  the  declaration  of  war. 

I  know  something  about  that  plan.  In  fact.  I  have  made 
remarks  concerning  it  on  divers  occasions.  It  is  called  the 
industrial  mobilization  plan.  It  ought  to  be  named  the  citi- 
zens' mobilization  plan.  There  are  parts  of  that  plan  that 
the  administration  simply  does  not  dare  let  the  general  public 
know  about,  because,  if  the  public  did  know  bow  thoroughly 
and  completely  and  ruthlessly  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  this  Nation  is  to  be  regimented  and  put  under  orders  of 
the  military,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  event  of  a  national 
emergency  due  to  the  imminence  of  war.  the  citizens  would 
rise  up  in  their  wrath  and  demand  that  the  Congress  go 
into  this  matter  more  fully  and  find  out  what  the  administra- 
tion is  planning. 

Not  only  does  the  New  Deal  administration,  of  which  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  a  part,  idan  this  regimentation 
of  industry,  of  capital,  of  labor,  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  peo- 
pl.  men.  women,  and  children,  during  the  period  of  the  war 
emergency,  but  the  1939  mobilization  plan  specifically  pro- 
vides for  plans  to  be  drawn  to  continue  this  military  dic- 
tatorship after  the  war  Is  over  until  such  time  as  the  Presi< 
dent — who  would  be  military  dictator— decides  that  he  wants 
to  yield  back  his  war  powers  to  the  Congress.  Now.  if  there 
is  anybody  here  who  does  not  believe  that  statement.  I  hope 
they  will  challenge  it  now. 

The  A^aistant  Secretary  of  War  had  another  very  sig- 
nificant paragraph  in  his  speech.   It  was  as  follows: 

Anoiber  problem  which  deaerres  upecial  oonsldermtlon  Is  that  of 
practical  sMlstaDce  to  the  other  natiooa  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
In  thetr  procurement  of  munitions.  Although  practically  a  State 
Department  matter.  It  Is  something  that  the  armed  forces,  too.  must 
consider.  Now  that  we  definitely  have  aeaerted  our  policy  of  hesU- 
qibere  defense,  we  should  be  prepared  to  carry  it  into  effect. 


I  want  you.  my  colleagues,  to  note  very  carefully  the  sen- 
tence: 

Now  tbat  we  definitely  hav»  aaierted  our  pcdlcy  of  bemlsphere 
dfrtenae.  we  sbouid  be  prepared  to  carry  it  into  effects 


So,  then,  it  would  appear  that  we  have  decided  that,  when 
necessary,  we  will  send  our  boys  to  Mexico,  or  Brazil,  or 
Argentina,  or  any  other  South  or  Central  American  country 
to  defend  and  protect  those  countries.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
in  the  light  of  a  speech  made  by  the  President  himself  con- 
cerning the  defense  of  Canada,  that  we  also  include  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  this  new  hemisi^ere-defense  policy. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  somebody  is  covering  a  good  deal  of  terri- 
tory without  consulting  the  Congress  very  much  about  it. 
It  also  occurs  to  me  that  the  American  people  are  going  to 
have  something  to  say  about  this  policy.  As  though  con- 
scious of  the  breadth  of  his  assertion,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  Immediately  said: 

It  contemplates  not  a  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
the  United  States,  but  by  the  united  efforts  of  ail  of  the  American 
republics. 

Boshi 

Now  here  is  another  one  of  those  highly  humorous  passages 
in  Mr.  Johnson's  siieech: 

Finally,  our  supply  policy  should  include  adequate  plana  for 
the  prompt  and  effective  mobilization  of  Industry  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  war  to  meet  full  wartime  requircBttents.  Toward  that 
end.  we  have  work'xl  out  an  Industrial-mobilization  program  in 
the  spirit  of  our  American  democratic  traditlona. 

Well,  now,  this  mobilization  plan  may  be  worked  out  In  the 
spirit  of  Democratic  traditions,  but  it  certainly  is  not  worked 
out  in  the  spirit  of  Republican  traditions,  and  it  Ls  not  worked 
out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  traditions.  I  want  to 
!  read  to  this  House  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial- 
\  mobilization  program  that  Is  so  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
our  American  democratic  traditions. 

Title  n.  under  the  hca:llng  of  "Industrial  Management 
Provisions."  reads  as  follows: 

This  title  authorizes  a  draft  of  industrial  management.  When 
in  the  opinion  of  tlie  President  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  requires  It.  he  may  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
registration  of  all  persons  In  the  management  or  control  of  indus- 
i  try.  This  Is  Intended  to  apply  to  persons  in  executive  positions 
who  are  unwilling  to  cooperate  in  the  industrial  war  effort.  In 
the  dt'scretion  of  the  President,  registered  persons  of  any  indus- 
trial plant  or  lnd\istry  may  be  brought  into  the  service  of  the 
Government  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War  De|>artment.  However,  the  Secretary 
of  War  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  management  of  the 
Industries.  He  may.  In  the  public  Interest,  transfer  registrants  to 
any  clvUlan  aervlce  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department. 
The  compensation  of  such  industrially  drafted  persons  will  be 
paid  by  the  Oovemment.  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  President,  and 
they  may  not  accept  any  other  compensation  from  any  plant  in 
which  they  render  aervlcee  during  the  war.  Rules  and  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  this  title  would  be  nuule  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  petuUties  are  provided  in  the  bill  for  violations  of  such 
rules  and  regulations. 

I  think  this  needs  no  more  comment.  We  can  all  see  that 
such  a  provision  as  this  is  fully  m  keeping  with  our  Ameri- 
can democratic  traditions  and  that  it  is  almost  the  essence 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  want  to  make  one  more  reference,  before  closing,  to  the 
strange  reasoning  processes  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  in  this  speech.    He  said: 

We  baTe  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  peace  comes  not  from 
mechanics,  or  even  from  a  staggering  preponderance  of  power.  It 
comee  from  the  spiritual  dealrea  of  peoples. 

Now.  that  far  his  words  sound  plausible.  But  listen  to 
what  follows: 

We  know  that  there  mtist  be  a  very  great  ability  to  use  force.  If 
necessary,  for  defense.  We  also  know  that  that  alone  does  not 
assure  a  peaceful  ordering  of  affairs.  There  has  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  the  power  of  self-defense  with  a  policy  of  peaceful  arrange- 
ment of  affairs,  and  only  then  can  peace  be  attained. 

That  soimds  suspiciously  like  a  foreign  policy  of  force — that 
might  makes  right. 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  this  responsible  spokesman 
of  the  New  Deal  administration  that  the  age-old.  time-tried, 
historic  poUey  of  tending  to  our  own  business  and  of  treating 
our  neighbors  fairly  is  the  way  to  assure  peace  for  ourselves. 

ICr.  Speaker,  you  know  and  I  know  that  it  is  preposterous, 
it  Is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  peoide,  it 
is  a  delit>erate  attempt  at  fraud  and  deceit,  to  try  to  persuade 
our  citiaens  that  some  nation,  or  some  combination  of  na- 
ticDs.  is  merely  awaiting  a  sunny  day  at  sea  to  ccme  across 
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3.000  miles  of  ocean  and  subjugate  this  coimtry.  If  it  were 
not  so  tragic  and  so  dangerotis,  it  would  be  funny.  But  it  is 
dangerous  and  it  is  tragic.  Etamgerous  because  it  is  by  incul- 
cating fears  and  suspicions  and  hatreds  in  the  minds  of  our 
people  that  we  prepare  them  to  condone  or  to  favor  taking 
this  Nation  into  wars  which  do  not  concern  it,  and  into  wars 
In  which  we  have  no  business  to  mix,  and  into  wars  in  which 
we  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  peace  or  the  prosperity  of 
other  coimtries  and  other  peoples,  or  our  own  Nation  and 
ourselves. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  knows — or  he  ought  to 
know,  if  any  man  should--that  it  Is  Just  pure  nonsense  to  try 
to  lead  the  American  people  to  believe  that  we  face  imminent 
war  unless  we  feverishly  and  frantically  build  up  a  vast 
national  defense.  There  Is  not  a  word  of  it  true.  No  nation, 
and  no  combination  of  nations  abroad,  wants  to  undertake 
to  come  across  the  seas  and  try  to  subjugate  this  Nation,  and 
I  challenge  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  now  to  tell  us 
>*-hat  nation  even  contemplates  such  a  thing. 

No;  it  is  Just  another  one  of  those  New  Deal  saber-rattling 
appeals  to  the  fears,  hatreds,  and  prejudices  of  our  people, 
and  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  in  my  mind  that  these 
efforts  are  not  the  restilt  of  chance,  that  behind  these  ap- 
peals to  the  fears,  prejudices,  and  hatreds  of  our  people, 
behind  these  speeches  which  tend  to  condition  the  mind  of 
America  for  war,  there  is  a  definite  plan,  if  you  please,  to 
break  down  in  this  country  our  determination  not  to  be 
dragged  in. 

America  must  stay  out  of  war.  Let  us  keep  the  blood  of 
our  boys  and  the  money  of  our  Treasury  at  home.  Let 
us  solve  our  domestic  problems.  Let  us  put  our  unemployed 
back  to  work  at  decent  wages  in  private  industry.  Let  us 
reduce  the  debts  and  the  deficits,  protect  the  home  market 
for  American  labor.  American  industry,  and  American  agri- 
culture, and  let  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  F'ar  Elast 
work  out  their  own  problems. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  stand  by,  ready  with  a  helping 
hand,  strong  because  our  manhood  has  not  been  desolated  by 
war.  strong  because  our  material  possessions  have  not  been 
destroyed  by  war,  to  reach  out  and  help  when  those  other 
nations  come  to  their  senses  and  get  ready  for  peace. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18, 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  OEOROE  R.  HAT,  OF  PATAGONIA,   ARIZ. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  citizens  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  on  a  rather  widespread  scale.  It  has  been  my  gxxxl 
fortune  thus  to  become  well  acquainted  with  thoughtful  and 
Intelligent  and  patriotic  Americans  who  are  gravely  con- 
cerned at  the  trends  now  evident  in  the  National  CapitaL 
These  people  are  disgusted  at  the  apathy  or  downright  im- 
willingness  of  the  majority  of  Congress  to  recognize  the 
truth  about  our  national  situation  and  their  failure,  likewise, 
to  pass  legislation  which  would  lead  America  out  of  her 
pecuniary  and  economic  dilemmas.  One  such  thinker  is 
George  R.  Hay,  of  Patagonia.  Ariz.,  who  has  written  a  unique, 
odd,  and  arresUng  article  entitled  "Capital  Qrcus."  which 
has  many  grains  of  wisdom  permeating  its  passages.  I  at- 
tach it  herewith  as  a  provocative  challenge  to  those  who  fail 
to  see  the  light  or  are  unwilling  to  heed  the  messages  blazoned 
on  every  billboard  on  the  highways  of  our  coimtry: 

CAPrrAL   CIRCTT8 BIOCKST  SHOW   ON    EABTH 

(By  George  R.  Hay.  of  Patagonia.  Ariz.) 
"T^ell."  I  says  to  Uncle  Sam  this  morning.  "Unc.  let's  go  to  the 
hlg  show."  and  Uoc  says.  "AU  rlgbt.  Bub;  I  bear  they  got  so  many 


new  shenanigans  that  some  calls  it  a  New  Deal;  but.  I  dimno. 
well  see." 

So.  Unc  and  me  bailed  into  the  old  ]«loppy  and  went;  and  the 
first  tiling  we  see  was  a  barker  at  the  sldeahow.  barking: 

"Step  right  up.  folks;  maybe  you've  got  'em;  there's  three  kinds, 
and  maybe  you've  got  'em  all. 

"Polks.  I  don't  want  to  scare  you,  but  any  one  of  the  three  is 
misery,  and  all  three  Is  calamitous. 

"Step  up.  folks;  Just  one  thin  dime  to  see  Doc  Sneeae.  world 
famous  specialist  on  probably  what  you  got.  That's  right,  folks; 
old  Doc  Sneeze  can  tell  if  you  got  'em,  quicker  than  a  wink;  what 
with  his  new  patented  G-scope  and  patrlotlcal-ray." 

So.  Uncle  Sam  got  a  couple  of  tickets,  and  In  we  went;  and  Uno 
says.  "WeU,  Bub.  maybe  we've  got  'em;  anyhow,  I  aint  feeim*  so 
porky  this  morning,  and  I  guess  we  hadn't  best  take  any  chances." 

While  I  was  a-lookin'  at  all  of  the  doodads  that  Doc  Sneeas 
had  stacked  around  to  help  him  tell  whether  we  had  'em  or  not, 
Unc  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  operatin'  table,  and  Doc  Sneese 
says: 

"You  have  them,  my  good  man;  I  can  see  symptoms  without 
my  special  patented  equipment.  I  believe  you  have  them.  Yes; 
there's  a  sign  on  your  nose,  my  good  man — Ah!  Hal — ^I  thoiight  so; 
eruption,  and — " 

"But."  Unc  says.  "Well,  Doc.  you  might  tell  me  what  is  this  here 
painful  malady,  so's  I  can  know  what  you  be  taU:m'  about." 
And  Doc  says: 

"My  good  man.  this  Is  a  new  horrific  germ  that  I  have  discovered 
with  the  aid  of  my  new  patented  G-scope  and  patrloticsJ-ray.  That 
causes  painful  eruptions,  and  internal  convulsions  and  a  heUuva 
lot  of  trouble;  and  I  have  named  the  disease  (and  reserved  all 
rights)  'subverslvebltvia';  of  which  there  are  three  kinds — com- 
muny,  fasci.  and  nazi;  and.  on  my  word,  let  me  look  at  your 
hand.  Ah  I  Ha!  as  I  suspected,  a  fasci  wart;  and  here,  turn 
around;  as  I  live,  a  nazl  wen  on  your  neck. 

"You've  got  'cm  all,  my  good  man;  and  now  1  wUl  let  you  see 
for  yourself  through  ray  new  patented  G-scope.  Look  at  the  com- 
muny  pimple  on  your  nose." 

And  then,  Unc,  he  took  a  look  and  says,  "Thunderatlon.  Doc; 

i    It  looks  like  Pikes  Peak."     Then  he  took  a  look  at  the  fasci  wart 

!    and    says,    •Oosnalmighty;    that   looks    like    what    the    Good    Book 

says,  the  wrath  of  God;  and.  Doc,  I  don't  think  I  can  stand  a  look 

at  the  Nazi  wen.    It's  all  to  horrific;  and,  what  do  you  charge  for 

this  here  operation.  Doc?" 

And  Doc  says:  "My  good  man.  my  modest  fee  is  $50,000.  marked 
away  down,  and  I  know  that  Is  Just  chicken  feed  for  you." 

And  then  Unc,  he  says:  "Yes;  as  you  say,  that  is  just  chicken 
feed  for  me.  Doc;  but  since  I  quit  lookln'  through  your  new  patent 
G-scope.  that  there  pimple,  wart,  and  wen  don't  seem  so  bad; 
but.  what  sure  hurts  me.  Doc,  I  got  crashed  up  m  a  Jam  awhUe 
back  and  had  both  arms  and  legs  broke,  and  both  eyes  blacked, 
and  darn  near  broke  my  neck;  and  my  livers  and  lights  and  kid- 
neys got  all  crossed  up.  till  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  acomln'  or 
agoin':  so  I  guess  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  call  up  the  old 
horsenbuggy  doctor  and  get  straightened  around. 

"So  long.  Doc. 

"Come  on.  Bub.  I  guess  111  Just  squeeze  that  communy  plmpls 
and  pare  the  fasci  wart,  and,  well,  I  guess  I'll  Just  let  the  nasty 
wen  go." 

Plea  for  Ample  Appropriation  to  Fight  Venereal 

Diseases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18, 1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  American  Neisserian  MedicAl  Society, 
which  presents  very  convincing  argtunents  in  favor  of  an 
appropriation  of  $7,000,000  to  fight  venereal  diseases  during 
the  fiscal  year  1941,  the  full  amount  of  the  authorization 
under  the  La  Pollette-Bulwinkle  Act.  Because  of  the  clarity  of 
reasoning  and  wealth  of  facts  contained  in  this  letter,  I  sub- 
mit it  for  publication  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Th>  Ajczkican  NnssEsiAir  Mzdicaz.  Socxxtt. 

Boston,  Masa.,  March  15,  1940. 
Hon.  Lotns  Ltrotow, 

House  of  Representattve*.  Wtuhinffton,  D.  C. 
Mr  Deab  Concssbsman;  We  understand  that  the  Budget  now  b»> 
fore  the  Congress  does  not  provide  $7,000,000  for  the  control   of 
gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  as  proposed  by  the  La  Follette-Bulwlnkle 
Act. 

In  1936  Stirgeon  General  Parran  revived  a  long  dormant  public 
Interest  in  the  control  of  the  genltolnfectlons,  to  a  degree  never 
before  attained  by  any  public-health  program.  The  passage  of  the 
Ls  Ptollette-Bulwinkle  Act  made  It  possible  to  convert  this  interert 
Into  action.    Kvery  Bute  has  now  ssUblishsd  a<  laut  minlmM 
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gjrphlUs-contnd  twrlce.  ■ome  of  the  more  wealthy  have  provided 
more  generoua  services,  and  several  have  began  to  do  eomethtng 
toward  the  oontrol  of  gozkorrbea.  The  pubUo  whotoheartedJy 
approves. 

The  majority  of  the  State*  canztot  maintain  eren  minimal  dlag- 
ooetlc  and  treatment  services  without  flnanclal  assistance.  The 
funds  thus  far  a|>proprUted  have  provided  only  for  a  beginning. 
The  Congress  recognized  that  to  be  a  fact  when  It  provided  for 
tncreaalng  annual  approprtationa. 

If  the  Congress  now  Indicates  that  It  Is  losing  Interest,  the  failure 
of  leadership  and  the  withdrawal  of  support  will  result,  aa  It  did 
after  the  last  war.  in  the  collapse  of  the  program.  Leadership  can- 
not blow  hot  and  cold  and  expect  that  those  who  follow  will  go 
stcadfactly  forward.  Personnel  trained  for  a  highly  specialized  Job 
cannot  be  hired  and  fired  and  rehired  at  will.  Reg\ilar  and  ade- 
quate treatment  cannot  be  provided  If  clinics,  now  open,  must  be 
clO!ied.  The  Infected  should  not  be  Invited  to  use  services  this  year 
If  they  must  be  told  next  year  that  those  services  no  longer  exist. 
The  machinery  which  has  been  built  for  a  long-range  Job  cannot  be 
altertuite!y  oUed  up  and  scrapped  if  anything  worth  while  Is  to  be 
accompluhed  with  it. 

The  last  war  taught  us  that  the  Army  and  Navy  can  be  no  more 
healthy  than  the  population  from  which  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
drawn  There  Is  at  present  a  general  demand  for  an  adequate 
national -defense  program.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  expenditure 
of  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  one  battleship  to  pronaote  the 
control  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  as  a  national-defense  measure. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  people  will  either  understand  or 
cheerluliy  accept  a  reversal  now  on  the  part  of  a  Ctongress  which 
oiJy  2  years  ago  placed  itself  on  record  In  approval  of  a  forward- 
moving  genltoinfectlous -disease-control  program.  It  would  l>e 
tragic  If  the  State  and  local  health  agencies  should  be  forced  to 
follow  the  Ckjngress  In  the  execution  of  such  a  rightabout-face. 
May  we  un;;e.  thfrefore.  that  you  Insist  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
fuU  t7.00O.0O0  to  the  Budget? 
Bespectfully  yours, 

^  N.  A.  Nkuk>n,  President. 


Another  New  Deal  Fallacy  Exposed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18,  1940 


LETTER  FROU  A  WELL-KNOWN  LUMBER  CXJMPANT 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  desire  to  submit 
for  publication  a  letter  received  from  a  small,  well-known 
lumber  company  operating  in  north  central  Minnesota.  The 
reason  that  I  do  not  give  tlie  name  of  this  company  is  that  I 
fear  it  may  bring  upon  Its  officials  the  wrath  of  the  New  Deal. 
We  all  know  it  is  possible  for  the  administration  to  use  its 
vast  powers  to  punish  any  individual  or  organization  that 
refuses  to  go  along  with  the  program  that  is  slowly  putting 
such  a  company  out  of  business.  Their  books  are  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  income-tax  people,  by  the  wage  and  hour 
people,  by  the  sodal-securlty  people,  and  other  governmental 
agencies  who  could,  and  undoubtedly  would,  make  It  warm 
for  them.    The  letter  follows: 

MaacH  14.  1940. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  adjusting  our  business 
to  the  provisions  of  the  wage  and  hour  law,  and  we  are  appealing 
to  you  for  your  assistance  In  supporting  any  legislation  that 
will  provide  relief  from  Its  provisions  as  It  affect*  the  lumber 
Industry,  and  us.  In  this  State. 

If  the  wage  and  hotxr  law  la  to  be  administered  according  to  the 
views  and  optnlons  of  the  various  offlclals  who  are  in  charge  of 
this  phase,  frankly  we  may  have  to  go  out  of  tmslness.  We 
have  been  trying,  and  without  success  to  sectire  some  data  on 
which  to  arrive  at  some  ttasls  to  conduct  our  business.  We  un- 
derstand the  difference  as  defined  by  the  act  between  Interstate 
tmd  Intrastate  trade,  and  we  have  always  been  under  the  opinion 
that   our  firm  was  not  engaged  In  any   Interstate   traffic. 

Most  of  our  producta  are  sold  locaUy  to  the  lumber  yards  In 
this  vicinity,  and  the  t«iT>tT»y  oompanles.  at  least  00  percent  of 
our  product  la  used  within  a  100-mlle  radius  and  at  least  none 
of  our  sales  are  made  to  anyone  except  Minnesota  firms.  We 
have  ttimed  down  business  from  outside  the  State  l>ecause  we 
did  not  want  to  becoms  Involved  under  the  act.  but  according 
to  th«  latest  opinion  a  railroad  Ue  soM  to  a  railroad  company  for 
their  own  maintenance  use  Is  to  be  construed  as  tielng  \n  lnter> 
state  trade  becausB  that  tie  may  be  put  in  their  track  outside 
OC  Uks  Stata.    W«  bav*  nfflrenos  to  our  tftis  which  are  sold  to 


the  Northern  Padflc  Railroad  for  delivery  at  their  treating  plant 
at  *  *  *.  These  ties  are  stored  for  a  year  and  then  treated 
and  shipped  to  where  they  are  to  be  used.  This  appears  to  be 
a  very  technical  construction  Inasmuch  as  ties  are  not  pur- 
chased by  a  railroad  company  for  sale,  but  for  maintenance  use. 
However,  if  this  is  upheld  it  places  just  another  obligation  on  au 
industry  which  already  has  more  than  It  can  stand. 

Bo  that  you  will  have  an  idea  of  our  particular  problem,  and 
which  problem  Is  applicable  to  the  entire  history,  herewith  are  a 
few  facts  as  concern  us: 

Our  business  was  started  in  1930.  right  after  the  crash  of  1929. 
and  we  have  continued  In  operation  up  to  the  present  date. 

When  we  started  we  gave  employment  to  about  30  men.  and 
these  men  worked  steady;  during  1934  and  1935  about  300  men 
were  employed:  and  along  came  the  soclal-secvulty,  unemplo3rment, 
and  additional  gas  taxes,  and  to  effect  an  off-set,  employment  bad 
to  be  reduced,  imtll  now  we  are  back  to  where  we  started,  a 
pay  roU  at  30  men.  I>iinn^  the  past  10  years,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  made  any  money,  nor  paid  any  dividends  (our  surplus 
as  of  December  31,  1939,  was  1126.45  O.  D  ),  yet  we  have  paid  out 
close  to  half  a  million  dollars  in  wages  to  this  small  commiiiilty 
and  at  least  kept  a  few  people  off  the  relief  rolls.  And  we  feel 
jtistly  proud  of  this  accomplishment  In  doing  some  service  to  our 
country,  even  though  we  haven't  made  any  money  ourselves. 

Not  only  the  social-security  and  imemployment  taxes  caused  us 
to  retrench  In  the  employment  of  labor  but  the  compensation- 
insurance  cost  and  regulations  became  so  rigid  and  inflexible  that 
our  operating  costs  simply  would  not  permit. 

Of  coiirse.  If  we  had  been  able  to  obtain  a  better  price  for  our 
products  all  would  have  been  fine,  we  could  have  met  these  addi- 
tional labor  costs,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Timber  prices  de- 
clined and  In  fact  are  declining  yet.  and  no  doubt  will  continue 
so  long  as  we  are  faced  with  tiie  Canadian  competition  where  taxes 
on  pay  rolls  are  not  In  effect. 

Our  real-estate  and  personal  property  taxes  for  last  year 
amounted  to  2 '4  percent  of  our  gross  sales,  and  all  In  all  the  tax 
burden  Increases  at  every  turn.  However,  even  In  the  face  of  these 
disheartening  conditions  and  without  the  benefit  of  any  advance  In 
price  for  our  products  we  have  managed  to  keep  going  and  now 
the  climax,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  comes,  the  cruel  provisions  of 
the  wage  and  hour  law  which  permits  no  adjustment  to  local  con- 
ditions, takes  Into  no  consideration  of  a.iy  competitions  from  a 
foreign  country  and  says  that  regardless  of  how  we  can  do  It  we 
must  employ  tabor  for  a  short  period  of  time  per  day.  and  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  this  will  decrease  production  insists  that 
we  must  do  so.  and  that  If  we  are  forced  to  go  out  of  business  it 
cannot  be  helped.  In  our  Instance  30  men  would  probably  have 
to  go  on  the  relief  rolls  as  there  Is  no  other  Industry  here  that 
could  absorb  them. 

Tou  understand,  of  course,  that  the  lodging  and  lumber  manu- 
facttirlng  conditions  In  this  State  In  no  way  compare  with  condi- 
tions on  the  west  coast.  Ln  fact  we  and  others  are  trying  to  t\xx\  an 
Indiistry  and  furnish  employment  to  hundreds  of  men  In  this  State 
with  a  class  of  timber  that  was  discarded  by  the  huge  producers 
years  ago  as  being  almost  worthless  or  at  least  would  not  bring  In 
enough  revenue  to  support  their  type  of  operations. 

Also  the  type  of  mill  that  we  have  and  others  also.  Is  not  like 
the  large  mill  that  Is  on  the  west  coast.  We  have  more  broakdowns, 
etc.,  because  otir  operations  will  iKit  permit  us  to  use  the  newer 
type  of  equipment. 

The  problem  as  confronts  us:  Shall  we  try  to  stay  In  business  by 
putting  In  all  labor  saving  machinery  devices,  thus  throwing  out  of 
steady  employment  at  least  one-half  of  our  force,  or  go  out  of 
business?  We  prefer  to  stay  In  business  and  hence  our  reason  for 
writing  you,  to  secure  your  assistance  In  repealing  this  vicious  legis- 
lation which  Is  throttling  American  Industry,  and  which  Instead  of 
decreasing  the  relief  rolls  la  Increasing  them. 

We  feel  sure.  Mr.  Kntttson,  that  this  is  a  subject  which  Is  very 
dear  to  your  heart,  and  that  you  love  Minnesota  as  well  as  we  do. 
and  knowing  your  typ*  of  Americanism  we  feel  sure  that  you  will 
render  us  all  poeslble  assistance.  We  know  that  you  have  already 
fought  against  this  program  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  and  am 
writing  this  letter  with  the  hope  that  It  will  a&slst  you  In  your 
further  endeavors. 

Thanking  you  very  much,  we  are. 
Tours  very  truly, 

(Signed) . 


GoTemment  Regulation  Versus  Private  Enterprise 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ERNiST  T.  WEIB 


Mr.  AIXJEN  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous conaent  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoao,  I  wiah 
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to  Include  a  notable  address  before  the  Economic  Club  of 
New  York  by  Mr.  Ernest  T.  Weir.  Mr.  Weir  has  effectively 
covered  a  problem  which  must  be  settled  by  the  American 
people  without  further  delay.  Our  economic  system  of  free 
enterprise,  subject  to  reasonable  Oox'ernment  regulation,  Is 
slowly  being  strangled  by  Federal  control  and  red  tape.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  American  system  can  fimcUon 
within  a  Socialist  or  semi -Socialist  framework.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  must  fish  or  cut  bait;  we  must  be  one 
thing  or  the  other.  Wise  men  will  ponder  long  before  they 
cast  themselves  loose  from  time-tested  moorings.  American 
business  and  labor  are  suffocating  today  under  the  smothering 
weight  of  Federal  bureaucracy.  The  pressure  must  be  re- 
lieved before  real  prosperity  will  return  to  130,000,000  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Wlllkle.  Secretary  Ickes,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  by  "reg- 
ulation" were  meant  the  exercise  by  Government  of  Its  undoubted 
right  to  police  Industry,  to  referee  Its  activities,  to  see  that  It  does 
not  violate  the  laws  cf  the  land  or  that  It  pays  the  penalty  for 
Euch  violation,  this  discussion  need  not  have  taken  place.  No  one 
In  private  enterprise  can  Justly  object  to  such  fvuictlonlng  of 
government.    That  Is  government's  duty. 

But  some  of  the  legislation  of  the  past  7  years  and  the  conduct 
of  boards,  conunlsslons.  authorities,  and  whatnots  created  by 
that  legislation,  show  that  to  some  New  Dealers  '•regulation" 
means  'ccntrol."  Tliat  Is  the  real  point  at  issue.  Thus,  a  more 
accurately  descriptive  title  for  this  discussion  would  be  "Govern- 
ment Control  versus  Private  Enterprise."  And  It  Is  this  present- 
day  control  of  business  by  government  and  the  definite.  Increasing 
trend  in  that  direction  which  Is  stifling  private  enterprise  and 
preventing  genuine  recovery. 

I  believe  the  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  American  enterprise — 
whloh  historically  Is  a  very  new  thing  in  man's  experience — pro- 
vides, by  any  standard  of  messvirement,  by  far  the  best  conditions 
of  life  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  i>eople.  It  is  clearly 
superior — and  again  I  say  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
people — to  any  system  of  government  control  that  preceded  It  and 
any  modem  type  of  government  control.  And  I  believe  also  that 
the  evidence  Is  now  conclusive  that  the  Government  control  of 
enterprise  tliat  haa  so  far  developed  In  the  United  States  does  not, 
will  not,  and  cannot  produce  and  sustain  Improving  standards  of 
life  for  the  American  people. 

Mistakes  have  been  nxade  under  private  enterprise.  Of  course, 
they  have.  After  all,  there  are  mistakes  In  every  activity  of 
human  beings.  Irrespective  of  political  statements  to  the  con- 
trary, private  enterprise  makes  no  more  or  greater  mistakes,  com- 
mits no  more  or  greater  wrongs.  Inadvertent  or  Intentional,  than 
are  found  In  government,  politics,  religion,  or  any  other  form 
of  himaan  activity.  I  will  go  fvirther  and  say  that  in  private  enter- 
prise there  is  at  least  as  much.  If  not  more,  honesty  In  pur[>08e 
and  performance  than  In  government. 

And  there  Is  not  a  mistake  nor  a  fault  of  private  enterprise 
that  cannot  be  corrected  either  hy  and  within  itself  or  by  proper 
governmental  regulation.  But  what  we  have  today  Is  not  this 
proper  relationship  of  government  to  enterprise.  We  have  the 
definite  attempt  on  the  part  of  government  to  operate  enterprise 
through  a  multitude  of  controls  administered  by  political  ap- 
pointees— men  who.  in  most  cases,  lack  practical  knowledge  and 
experience,  who  bear  no  f>eraonal  responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions,  and  who  have  made  themselves  a  law 
tinto  themselves. 

To  an  alarming  extent  theae  governmental  agents  have  taken 
into  their  own  hands  functions  of  management  that  are  vital  to 
successful  operation  of  great  branches  of  enterprise  on  which 
millions  of  people  are  dependent  for  livelihood.  It  is  the  great- 
est misfortxme  that  so  few  Americans  are  in  a  position  to  know 
by  personal  experience  what  this  Is  costing  the  country.  Let  us 
consider  a  few  specific  examples  of  what  is  happening  as  a  result 
of  Government  control. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
made  a  startling  ruling.  The  Consumers  Power  Co.,  a  Michigan 
utility,  applied  for  permission  to  issue  $28,000,000  In  3-percent 
bonds:  $18000.000  to  refund  bonds  bearing  a  higher  Interest  rate, 
and  $10,000,000  for  new  capital.  The  Commission  denied  approval, 
saying,  in  effect:  "You  can  issue  bonds  to  refund  other  bonds  if 
you  wish,  but  If  you  want  new  money  you  must  issue  common 
Btock." 

Now  think  what  this  means.  By  express  provision  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Act,  the  Commission  does  not  bear  any 
responsibility  for  the  merits  of  securities  it  appro\e8.  Further- 
more, neither  the  Commission  nor  anyone  else  can  be  sure  that 
tomorrow  or  next  week  some  branch  of  Government  wUl  not  act 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  stock,  even  to  the  extent  of  making 
It  worthless.  Furthermore,  under  present  conditions,  the  com- 
pany would  have  to  sell  the  stock  at  a  price  which  would  make 
it  cost  about  8  percent  per  year  as  against  3  percent  for  the  bonds. 
Despite  all  this  the  Commission  presumes — against  the  will  of 
the  company  and  against  its  best  interests — to  wrest  from  Its 
hands  a  vital  and  long-recognized  fimction  of  management. 
That's  not  regulation;    that's  control. 

The  Commission's  ruling  In  this  matter  has  Its  redlculous  side 
because  it  is  the  very  actions  of  theae  Commissions  and  Boards 


which  have  made  It  vlrtuafly  impossible  for  industry  to  sell 
common  stocks  during  the  1930's.  No  one  denies  the  right  of 
Government  to  see  that  Issuers  of  securities  tell  the  truth  about 
those  securities  or  its  right  to  provide  and  enforce  penalties  for 
fraud  and  misrepresentation.  But  even  a  commission  of  super- 
men cannot  sit  in  Washington  and  decide  on  the  economic  advis- 
ability of  business  actions  throughout  Industry.  All  it  can  properly 
decide  Is  whether  any  particular  action  conforms  to  the  law.  That 
is  Its  proper  function — not  control  of  business.  And  the  Consumers 
Power  case  Is  unmistakably  an  attempt  to  control. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  field.  A  few  years  ago  the  administra- 
tion set  out  to  save  the  soft-coal  Industry  with  the  Guffey  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Act.  The  country  was  told  that  a  board  in  Wash- 
ington would  be  able  to  remedy  the  Ills  of  that  sick  Industry. 
WeU,  the  Ills  existed  all  right.  And  they  stlU  do.  After  years  of 
delay,  after  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  public  funds  In  Inves- 
tigations and  hearings,  after  attempts  at  redistrlctlng  and  estab- 
lishment of  price  classifications — the  Industry  la  now,  If  anything, 
In  a  worse  situation  than  before. 

A  few  political  appointees  In  Waslilngton  tried  to  write  a  formula 
that  woiild  solve  the  problems  cf  this  gigantic  industry.  The  results 
have  been  the  futile  bungling  that  might  have  been  expected.  In 
the  Appalachian  field  alone  the  administration  plans  to  establish 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  different  prices.  The  attempt  Is  being 
made  to  settle  prices  for  the  entire  Indtistry.  When  these  prices  are 
settled,  if  they  ever  are.  you  will  hear  bitter  waUlng  from  the  con- 
cerns that  will  lose  markets  or  be  put  out  of  business,  from  miners 
who  will  have  their  employment  reduced  or  lose  their  Jobs  entirely, 
and  from  consumers  whose  costs  will  be  Increased.  Establishment 
of  prices  is  not  regulation;  It  is  usurpation  of  another  vital  function 
of  management;  it  Is  control.  And  the  whole  aim  of  the  Guffey  Act 
is  Government  control  of  the  coal  business. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  quote  a  recent  statement:  "The 
Guffey  Act  must  be  amended  or  the  bituminous-coal  Industry  as  a 
free  institution  will  disappear.  In  recent  years  we  in  America  have 
fed  too  much  private  enterprise  into  the  maw  of  bureaucracy.  Gov- 
ernment functionaries  have  tasted  blood  and  like  it.  They  are 
already  roaring  for  more.  The  deadline  has  been  reached,  and  we 
cannot  yield  another  Inch." 

That  statement,  gentlemen,  was  not  made  by  a  co«d  operator  nor 
by  any  other  businefsman.  It  was  made  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  the  heart  of  the  coal  region. 

Let  us  examine  stUl  another  failure  of  government  in  Its  attempt 
to  run  Industry — the  Labor  Board.  No  one  could  Justly  object  to  a 
statute  which  secured  to  employees  the  right  of  coUcctive  bargain- 
ing and  protected  them  in  that  right.  But  instead  of  doing  that 
the  Wagner  Act,  an  unfair  instrument  to  begin  with.  In  the  hands 
of  the  Labor  Board  has  been  an  tigly  spectacle  of  unchecked  power 
run  wild.  It  has  been  used  as  a  club  with  which  men,  who  had  no 
experience  with  Industry  but  many  preconceived  antipathies  against 
it,  established  a  virtual  despotism  over  labor  relations. 

The  Bofud  has  taken  away  from  employees  the  very  right  the 
act  was  supposed  to  give  them.  It  has  assxmoed  the  right  to 
decide  what  kind  of  a  labor  organization  it  believes  shall  prevail.  It 
attempts  to  say  who  should  be  hired  or  discharged.  It  presumes  to 
read  the  mind  of  an  employer  and  decide  wlilch  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  f>osslble  reasons  was  the  real  cause  of  an  employee's  dis- 
charge. It  limits  the  exercise  by  the  employer  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  free  speech  as  was  exemplified  in  the  Board's  decision  that 
Henry  Ford  could  not  express  a  personal  opinion  to  his  own 
employees.  It  tries  to  dictate  the  kind  of  agreement  Uiat  shall 
exist  between  an  employer  and  his  employees. 

The  Board  has  deprived  the  employer  of  the  reasonable  authority 
over  his  working  force  that  is  necessary  to  Insure  efllclency  and 
discipline.  These  things  cannot  be  called  the  maUng  and  enforc- 
ing of  rules  by  which  business  must  gtilde  Itself.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  run  business.  Men  like  Madden  and  Edwin  Smith  were  never 
notable  for  success  in  running  any  business  enterprise.  I  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  can  settle  aU  the  labor  relations  of 
the  country  better  tlian  the  maruigement  and  employees  of 
business. 

In  the  field  of  public  utilities,  where  limitation  of  earnings  and 
other  reasonable  regulations  have  long  been  recognized  as  proper 
functions  of  government,  this  adnolnlstratlon  has  exceeded  the 
bounds  both  of  regtUatlon  and  control.  It  has  resorted  to  owner- 
ship. Under  the  pretexts  of  establishing  fiood  control  and  a  "yard- 
stick" for  rates,  it  has  taken  over  the  operation  of  utilities.  It 
has  ruthlessly  forced  the  sale  of  competing  properties  at  sacrifice 
prices.  As  results.  Investors  have  lost  millions,  taxpayers  have 
been  forced  to  subsidize  power  users.  State  and  local  governments 
have  lost  millions  *n  taxes,  the  Investing  public  has  been  scared 
away  from  similar  Investments,  other  utilities  have  declined  further 
expansion  In  fear  of  Government  expropriation.  This  \s  control  of 
business  achieved  by  the  threat  of  a  purge  of  property  which  la 
not  far  removed  In  principle  from  human  purges  of  the  German 
and  Russian  type. 

Let  us  consider  Jrist  one  more  example  of  centred — agriculture. 
Through  subsidies,  penalties,  and  Just  plain  buU-dozlng,  the  Gov- 
ernment tells  farmers  what  to  plant,  how  much  to  plant,  how 
much  they  shaU  be  paid  for  what  they  grow,  and  for  what  they 
do  not  grow.  When  one  man  in  Washington  has  power  to  reward 
farmers  who  do  as  they  are  told  and  punish  those  who  prefer 
their  own  Judgment,  then  that  man  in  Washington  runa  the 
farms  of  this  country,  not  the  millions  who  do  the  actual  plant- 
ing. Through  its  attempts  to  solve  certain  agrlculttval  problems, 
the  administration  has  dl>lf>rati>d  practioaUy  the  entire  tanning 
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itructurc.  Th«  kdmlDlstimtlon  itarted  with  control  over  7  com- 
modltle*.  In  the  name  of  kdjustment,  conwrfatton,  th«  ever- 
normal  grmnair.  azul  by  oUwr  devices  It  hae  spread  that  control 
over  about  40  commodities.  Tbe  net  result  of  tliis  Government 
control  over  agriculture  haa  been  tbat  Government  holds  the 
power;  and  the  public.  Including  many  (armen,  holds  the  bag. 

Tbe  efforts  of  some  New  Dealers  to  control  industry  have  not 
been   confined   to  commissions  and  boards.     Indirect   methods  of 

I  control    have    been    resorted    to   repeatedly.     The    taxing    statutes 

have  been  used  to  control  dividend  actlcm  and  to  compel  capital 
readjustments.  They  have  been  used  as  punitive  weapons.  We 
have  recently  discovered  an  unholy  alliance  between  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
and  the  R  F.  C.  where  coercion  haa  been  uaed  on  bxislness  firms 
in  need  of  money.  The  Roblnsan-Patman  Act  la  an  attempt  to 
control  bualoess  practices  ot  indiBtry. 

Certainly  these  examples — and  many  more  that  could  be  given — 
do  not  reveal  govenunent  as  an  Impartial  tunplre  in  the  affairs  of 
lU  people.    They  show  government  has  Its  hand  on  those  affairs — 
^  the  heavy  hand  of  control. 

Mr  Ickea  may  call  tt  reguIaUon.  I  call  tt  control.  And  Mr. 
Booaevelt.  perhaps  unwittingly,  confessed  It  was  control  when  he 
said:  "We  have  buUt  up  new  Instruments  of  public  power.  In 
the  hands  of  a  people's  government  this  Is  wholesome  and  proper. 
But  in  the  hands  of  political  puppets  of  an  economic  autocracy 
such  pow^r  would  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

Ir  the  first  place,  no  man  has  the  moral  right  to  build  up  powers 
which,  under  any  conoetvable  circumstances,  could  provide  "shackles 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people."  for.  even  If  he  trusts  himself  with 
such  powers,  even  if  he  Is  willing,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  to 
stay  in  ofllce  indefinitely  to  Insure  proper  use  of  those  powers,  he 
must  remember  that  he,  too.  Is  mortal:  and.  like  all  mortals,  he 
wuat  some  day  pass  away,  and  then  those  powers  must  fall  Into 
other  and  possibly  leas  trustworthy  hands. 

But  since  these  powers  now  exist  this  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
Is  whether,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  sa3rs.  they  are  "wholesome  and  proper." 
In  my  opinion,  the  answer  is  an  emphatic  "No!"  Such  powers  are 
decidedly  unwholesome  and  Improper  In  his  or  any  other  hands, 
for  we  all  know  that  he  who  holds  such  powers  holds  control. 

So  Irng  as  these  powers  remain  in  any  hands,  vre  will  not  have 
In  this  country  the  aggressive  confident  business  activity  which 
built  American  Industry  to  world  preeminence.  It  has  been  the 
creation  of  these  powers  and  their  delegation  to  a  horde  of  Govern- 
ment functionaries  that  has  transformed  the  United  States  from  a 
government  of  law  Into  a  government  of  men.  Free  enterprise  and 
a  government  of  men  cannot  exist  in  the  same  country  at  the 
same  time. 

Under  a  government  of  law  the  power  of  government  over  business 
Is  fixed  and  limited,  and  the  legal  limits  are  defined  with  reasonable 
clarity.  A  businessman  knows  where  he  stands.  He  Is  free  to  take 
any  bvislness  action  that  does  not  conflict  with  specific  provisions 
of  law.  He  is  free  to  pxirsoe  his  opportunities  as  far  as  bis  ingenu- 
ity and  enterprise  will  take  him,  subject,  of  course,  to  those  eco- 
nomic restraints  that  are  Inherent  In  a  competitive  system. 

Under  a  government  of  men.  on  the  other  hand,  government 
power  Is  neither  fixed  nor  limited.  The  law  may  be  anything  that 
some  board,  commission,  or  bureau  nys  It  Is.  And  the  law  of  to- 
morrow may  be  a  very  dlfTsrsnt  thing  from  the  law  of  today.  It  Is 
this  situation,  mors  tnan  any  other  single  thing,  that  la  responsible 
for  the  depressed  and  d^reswlng  state  of  business  and  employment 
In  the  United  States.  Free  enterprise  cannot  operate  on  a  basis 
at  conjecture  and  suspicion. 

Some  new  dealers  say  that  private  enterprise  did  not  solve  the 
problems  of  unemploynwnt  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
Income.  They  say  that  government,  therefore,  must  act  to  correct 
eoonomfe  and  social  abuses  snd  to  solve  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. This  has  been  their  excuse  for  extending  Oovemment  control 
over  industry. 

American  enterprise  has  not  entirely  solved  the  problems  at 
unejnaployment  and  dlstrlbutlan  of  Income.  But  It  has  gone  further 
In  that  direction  than  any  other  economic  system  in  any  country 
at  any  time  In  history.  And  tf  It  la  allowed  to  be  free.  It  will 
approach  as  closely  to  the  solution  of  these  problems  as  is  posslhle 
to  human  ability.  It  certalzily  holds  far  more  promise  than  any 
system  of  Government  control.  Why.  in  heaven's  name,  should  we 
Junk  a  system  at  life  In  which  the  lot  of  our  people  has  been  the 
best  m  manktodli  whole  history  and  go  to  a  system  which,  wherever 
It  has  been  tried,  has  tnesorahiy  reduced  all  save  a  few  to  semi- 
poverty  and  serfdomf 

What  quality  or  virtus  dees  mere  appointment  to  a  governmental 
agency  give  a  man  that  makes  htm  sble,  in  effect,  to  run  a  whole 
Industry  from  the  Nation's  0^>ttal  better  than  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  In  that  Industry  can  ran  one  company?  The  usual 
ansvrer  is  that  he  Is  not  affected  by  self-interest.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  usually  be  la  deeply  affected  by  the  wrong  kind  of  self-interest. 
He  must  be  Interssted  In  votes  for  the  party  which  gave  him  his 
Job.  His  oooduct  Is  determined  by  eonstderatlon  of  what  Is  poliU- 
cally  popular,  not  by  what  Is  economically  right. 

The  self-interest  of  the  private  entsrprlser  is  related  to  but 
one  thing — the  sueoessTol  operatlmi  of  his  buatnssB.  Continued 
lack  of  success  means  bankruptcy  if  he  Is  an  owner,  removal  from 
oOkce  tf  be  Is  a  hired  manager.  Svery  buslnassinsn  knovrs  this.  He 
staksa  everythlof  on  his  abmty  to  sueoeed.  His  authority  Is  bal- 
■Dcsd  by  rDsponstblllty.  With  ths  Oovemment  fonettanary,  on 
ttas  other  haad.  power  Is  unrestrained  by  any  rssponslhlllty  for  the 
Industry  be  eontrols.  Tbe  mlstakm  ai  a  prtvats  enterpriser  can 
affeec  bat  oias  eompany.  Mistakes  of  a  Oovemment  ftmctlonary 
can  affect  an  wntttm  Indtatrj  og  •««&  all  tnduBtry,  and 
be  done  about  It. 


Today  we  have  a  peculiar  situation.  Recently  some  branches  of 
business  reached  1039  levels,  and  lota  of  people  shouted.  "Hurrah." 
Yet  If  we  were  really  coming  out  of  depression,  activity  would 
have  gone  away  beyond  previous  high  levels,  as  it  did  following 
every  other  depression.  Why  hasn't  lt7  In  my  opinion,  here  are 
the  principal  reasons.  There  are  two  groups  of  people  who  must 
be  spark  plugs  in  any  movement  that  can  generate  and  sustain 
momentum.  These  are  the  enterprisers — the  people  who  must 
make  the  decisions  to  expand  existing  and  start  new  enterprise — 
and  the  investors,  the  people  who  venture  their  savings  in  expanded 
and  new  enterprise. 

Government  control  has  made  it  Impossible  for  these  groups  to 
function.  Government  functionaries  have  taken  away  from  the 
enterpriser  control  over  too  many  vital  elements  that  enter  Into 
his  decisions.  He  cannot  make  free  use  of  his  own  Judgment,  ex- 
perience, and  ability.  Therefore  he  acts  guardedly.  If  at  all.  The 
same  governmental  action  has  increased  the  risks  of  business, 
reduced  ita  profits,  and  heavily  taxed  remaining  profits.  Therefore 
Investors  seek  the  safety  and  guaranteed  low  retvim  of  corporate 
and  Government  bonds  rather  than  the  substantial  gains  formerly 
possible  in  a  common-stock  venture. 

As  a  result,  billions  of  Idle  dollars  cannot,  dare  not.  be  put  to 
constructive  use.  and  by  the  same  token,  millions  of  Idle  men  walk 
the  streets  in  search  of  legitimate  employment.  Enterprisers  would 
like  to  use  these  Idle  dollars  and  idle  men.  If  we  had  conditions 
in  which  the  free  Judgment  and  experience  of  management  could 
prevail,  there  would  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for  both  men  and 
money. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  A  prominent  utility  man  told  me  recently  that 
his  company  had.  on  drafting  boards,  plans  for  a  power  tmlt  that 
would  cost  $10,000,000  He  estimates  that  70  percent  of  the  cost  of 
materials  delivered  to  the  Job  would  go  to  labor.  The  project  would 
provide  2.100  men  with  steady  Jol)s  for  15  months,  and  at  its  peak, 
4,300  men  would  be  employed. 

Now  otir  chairman,  Mr.  Wlllkle.  stated  sometime  ago  that.  In  a 
period  of  2  years,  the  electric  power  industry  would  spend  $2,000.- 
000,000  on  additions  to  plant  and  for  other  purposes,  if  govern- 
mental restrlctlcns  and  threats  were  removed  Multiply  the 
example  I  have  given  by  200  and  you  have  an  Idea  of  the  contribu- 
tion this  Industry,  alone,  could  make  to  business  activity  and  em- 
ployment— If  only  Government  would  let  it 

And  the  same  thing  may  be  found  throughout  American  Industry. 
I  know  personally  of  a  company,  for  instance,  which  would  like  to 
expend  approximately  $25,000,000  on  expansion  and  improvements 
that  wotild  create  both  Immediate  and  continuing  employment. 
But  tcday  this  company  could  not  sell  common  stock  except  at 
sacrifice  prices  which  the  company  cannot  afford. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  What  is  being  attempted  Is  not 
Government  regulation.  It  Is  definitely  Government  control.  And 
It  is  kllUng  the  venturesome  spirit  of  btislness  because  that  spirit 
lives  only  with  the  freedom  which  is  the  Ufeblood  of  American  enter- 
prise. Let  this  continue  and  there  is  danger  that  the  native  ag- 
gressiveness, self-reliance,  and  cotirage  of  the  American  enterpriser 
will  descend  to  the  level  you  might  expect  to  find  on  a  chain  gang. 

■This  countoy  was  built  by  venturesome  men  and  venturesome 
money.  It  can  be  nutde  better  and  greater  by  the  same  combina- 
tion. I  have  every  confidence  in  America  and  Americana.  I  believe 
we  can  pass  frontiers  of  general  well-being  as  far  ahead  of  today's 
as  the  airplane  is  ahead  of  the  oxcart.  But  I  do  not  believe  we 
will  do  It  if  Government  control  is  allowed  to  crush  the  freedom 
which  Is  the  animating  spark  of  American  enterprise. 

What  does  enterprise  ask  of  government?  It  does  not  ask  gov- 
ernment 'to  let  It  alone."  It  does  not  deny  the  right  and  necessity 
of  government  to  police  and  referee  business  activity.  It  asks 
government  to  stop  trying  to  run  business — It  asks  government 
to  stop  Its  competition.  Its  restrictions,  and  its  threats — It  asks 
i^nderstanding  of  the  economic  necessities  of  btislness;  it  asks  ad- 
ministration that  has  respect  for  oonunonplace  legal  safegxiards. 
Enterprias  says  to  the  country  that  progress  can  come  again  only 
wltli  these  changes  in  Oovemment  attitude. 

AQ  that  business  asks  Is  the  application  in  the  field  of  enterprise 
of  that  principle  which  the  founders  of  this  country  regarded  as 
the  keystone  of  its  liberty.  That  is  the  principle  of  government 
by  law — not  men. 


War  Horses  Is  Right 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1940 


ARTICLB  BT  DR.  L.  A.  MERILU^T 


Mr.  QUIJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attentloa 
of  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  particularly  the  World 
War  Teterans,  an  interesting  and  able  article  on  the  impor- 
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tant  role  played  by  the  Veterinary  Corps  in  winning  the  war. 
The  author  of  this  article,  which  appeared  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  American  Leglcm  magazine,  is  Dr.  L.  A.  Merillat, 
execuUve  secretary  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

Dr.  MerUlat  Is  admirably  qualified  to  tell  this  story,  because 
he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  flght  and  directed  the  activities  of 
American  veterinarians  overseas.  And  he  tells  it  well.  As  a 
member  of  the  veterinary  profession.  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention : 

(Ft-om  the  P^bruary  issue  of  the  American  X<cglon  magazine) 
WAB  HOI8B  a  axcRT 


(By  Dr.  L.  A.  MerUlat) 

The  Veterinary  Ctorps  won  the  war.  I  know  that  ever  since  the 
Plrst  Army  was  halted  along  the  Meuse  by  an  armistice  some  20 
years  ago.  sundry  divisions,  departments,  and  services  have  claimed 
that  distinction.  So  dont  bie  astonished  If  someone  slakes  out 
another  claim  In  that  champ  dliozmeur. 

Anyhow,  the  2.200  offlccrs  and  23.000  enlisted  men  comprising  the 
Veterinary  Corps  of  the  World  War  never  "made"  the  Legion  maga- 
zine in  all  these  years.  Perhaps  they  have  lacked  a  press  agent. 
Like  their  peacetime  colleagues,  they  worked  unknown  and  unseen 
at  a  task  few  men  really  understand. 

I  know  also  that  the  first  six  words  of  this  literary  convulsion  will 
amuse  the  legionnaires  of  Argonne  fame,  except  for  a  few  outside 
of  the  corps  itself  who  may  have  noticed  Just  what  the  Veterinary 
Corps  meant  to  them.  Visions  of  exhausted  horses  and  mules 
tugging  in  vain  at  heavy  guns  mired  in  the  forbidden  terrain  must 
have  more  deeply  Impressed  the  mind  of  the  Argonne  soldier  than 
the  fact  that  contemporaries  of  these  overworked  brutes  hauled  out 
most  of  the  food  and  ammunition  and  brought  back  the  sick  and 
the  wounded  with  unfailing  precision. 

Except  for  a  day  or  two  around  Montfaucon  while  tl\e  engineers 
were  working  madly  to  build  roads  over  the  shell-torn  ground,  there 
was  never  a  shortage  of  rations  during  that  historic,  decisive 
engagement. 

If  the  artillery  brigades  were  sometimes  short  of  ammunition,  the 
fault  was  the  meager  allowance,  not  a  lack  of  animal  transportation 
to  bring  out  the  allocated  quota. 

As  my  contact  with  animal  tranaportatlon  was  close  and  continu- 
ous throughout  the  Meuse-Argonne  operation.  I  am  sure  the 
records  of  O-A  will  confirm  my  personal  observations.  One  heard  a 
lot  about  the  shortage  and  waste  of  ammunition  and  the  wrecking 
of  7S's  by  reckless  firing.  One  shouldn't  blame  the  horses  and  mules 
for  that. 

The  Veterinary  Corp>s  was  more  Important  during  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  fray  than  in  any  battle  of  modem  times  becatise  there 
were  practically  no  animal  replacements  available.  In  his  My 
Experiences  in  the  World  War,  General  Pershing  writes  feelingly 
about  the  shortage  of  animals.  We  had  about  500.000  horses  and 
mules  in  the  remount  depots  at  home  but  no  means  of  bringing 
them  to  Prance.  It  Is  not  generally  known  that  the  100.000  animals 
of  the  First  Army — the  army  that  fought  that  battle — were  pro- 
cured from  the  French  and  Brltlah  Armies  and  a  few  were  purchased 
In  Spam. 

Tnere  were  practically  no  American  horses  In  the  entire  A.  E.  P., 
and  althottgh  animals  were  promised  us  by  the  French  for  the 
tremendous  operations  that  were  to  follow  the  struggle  on  the 
Mame  in  July  1918,  the  number  obtained  was  not  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  orderly  evacuation.  ha^>ltallzaUon,  and  replacement 
of  animals  in  obedience  to  ths  modem  rules  of  large-scale  war- 
fare. 

We  had  to  make  what  we  had  do  the  Job,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  injxired  as  long  as  they  could  carry 
on  became  the  necessary  objective.  To  those  who  know  the 
terrors  of  contagious  diseases  and  privation  among  horses  and 
mules  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a  protracted  military  opera- 
tlcn.  the  preservation  of  these  100,000  animals  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  the  World  War,  thanks  to  the  support  given  to  the 
chief  remount  ofllcer  and  chief  veterinarian  of  the  first  army  by 
Generals  Pershing  and  Liggett. 

The  chief  remount  officer  was  Victor  C.  Mather,  owner  of  the 
famous  Brandywlne  Farm  near  Philadelphia,  a  horseman  and 
executive  of  the  top  bracket.  My  training  as  a  veterinarian  came 
from  a  long-time  experience  with  the  ailments  of  animals  at  the 
Chicago  Stock  Yards. 

When  we  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  staff,  we  were  given 
carte  blanche  in  the  handling  of  the  animal  situation,  probably 
because  every  other  staff  officer  had  trouble  of  his  own  and  there- 
fore had  no  time  to  find  fault  with  our  lack  of  true  aiilltary 
training.  Neither  Mnther  nor  I  could  have  taken  a  squad  In 
order  across  the  street  and  what  we  did  not  know  about  so-called 
paper  work  was  plenty.  Yet  before  the  show  was  half  over  the 
adjutant  general  told  a  subordinate:  "Go  down  to  the  'horse  doc- 
tor's' office  and  learn  how  to  keep  records." 

Good  office  management  was  not  foreign  to  us.  you  see. 

The  divisions  were  supposed  to  have  over  6.000  animals  each,  but 
they  had  less  than  half  that  number.  One  horse  had  to  do  the 
work  of  two.  and  none  of  them  could  have  made  much  of  a  record 
In  a  pulling  contest.  We  took  only- the  totally  disabled  away  from 
the  distressed  colonels  and  filled  in  with  such  replacements  as  we 
could  comb  out  of  the  depleted  remount  depots  and  disease-ridden 
bospitals.  Floyd  Gibbons,  of  tbe  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Julian 
Wood,  of  tbe  Chicago  Daily  Mews,  two  mud-soaked  tramps  of  the 


battlefield,  complimented  us  on  the  good  work  we  were  doing  under 
such  extreme  difficulties. 

When  hostilities  ended  we  had  54.000  anim^jj;  for  the  9  divisions 
hurriedly  equipped  to  full  strength  for  the  march  to  the  Rhine — 
23,000  had  been  evacuated  and  entrained  for  the  hospitals  of  the 
S.  O.  S.  The  rest,  about  19,000,  marched  back  to  the  training  Bone 
around  Bar-eur-Aube  where  the  Plrst  Army,  after  a  period  of 
rest,  proudly  exhibited  its  animals  at  a  series  of  horse  shows.  Re- 
storing these  10,000  culls  to  horse-show  condition  was  one  of  the 
marvels  of  A.  E.  P.  horsemanship  for  which  the  corps  and  division 
commanders  deserve  a  lot  of  credit.  For  without  their  keen  In- 
terest in  their  animals  and  the  moral  support  they  gave  to  the  re- 
moimt  and  veterinary  services,  most  of  these  anim^i^  would  have 
perished. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  "Who  won  the  war?"  Just  this. 
Soldiers  must  have  food  and  It  takes  animals  to  bring  It  to  th«n. 
Animals  did  that  during  the  World  War  and  animals  will  do  ths 
same  thing  in  future  wars  fought  against  stubborn  enemy  re- 
sistance.  I  know  the  pundits  of  peacetime  extol  mechaniaed 
equipment  and  say  it's  the  only  thing,  but  mechanization  doesn't 
change  the  ground  and  the  celling  where  men  fight  battles. 

J.  E.  B.  Seely,  In  his  Pear  and  Be  Slain,  puts  it  this  way:  "In 
peacetime  It  is  thought  that  annles  and  guns  will  move  quicker 
and  quicker;  guns  shall  be  smaller  and  swifter;  mechanical  contriv- 
ances shall  become  more  and  more  Inxportant.  But  real  war  armies 
move  slower  and  slower,  guns  become  higger  and  bigger  and  slower 
and  slower,  and  all  mechanical  devices  after  the  first  36  hours  fall 
and  are  scrapped  In  favor  of  the  oaly  means  of  transport  that  really 
survives  the  front  line  In  war.     •     •     • 

"War  Is  a  rou^-and-timible  business,  a  case  of  making  things 
do.  All  the  elaborate  arrangements  dependent  upon  gaaollzie  sup- 
ply may  give  one  a  good  start,  but  nothing  more.  In  moving  war- 
fare, as  before,  the  Infantryman  will  walk  on  his  feet  and  carry  his 
rifle  and  only  horses  can  keep  him  alive  in  most  countries.  •  •  • 
W'je  to  the  country  which  trustn  solely  to  a  mechanized  army." 
The  Veterinary-Military  History  of.  the  United  States  by  this  writer 
and  a  Junior  author  says.  "The  coxmtry  that  goes  to  war  without 
horses  and  mules  Is  licked  from  the*  word  go." 

This  is  no*  an  essay  on  Mechanical  versus  Animal  Transportation. 
I  am  willing  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  General  Staff,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  erf  making  up  tables  of  organization  suitable  for 
the  defense  of  our  covmtry.  My  plea  is  for  the  Veterinary  Corps, 
which  has  other  things  to  do  besides  keeping  the  animals  fit  enough 
to  bring  out  the  rations.  The  Veterinary  Corps  also  assures  that 
the  rations  brought  out  are  wholesome. 

This  is  perhaps  news.  al£o.  to  the  Argonne  legionnaires.  There 
was  no  embalmed-beef  scandal  during  the  World  War,  and  that  was 
not  an  accident.  The  hurriedly  niade  Veterinary  Corps  of  1918  in- 
spected all  of  the  fresh  meat  and  canned  goods  that  came  out  to 
the  kitchens.  Trained  veterinary  meat  Inspectors  passed  a  total  of 
1,779,848,621  pounds  of  meat  and  rejected  10J)56.408  pounds  during 
the  war  and  period  of  demobilization,  and  the  civilian  meat  inspec- 
tion service  composed  of  veterinarians  inspected  also  enormous 
quarititles  of  meat  and  meat  products  for  foreign  governments  in 
our  abattoirs. 

Tbe  low  Incidence  of  digestive  troubles  among  oin'  fighting  troops 
may  be  confirmed  by  ttiming  to  the  pages  of  the  dOcial  report  of 
the  Medical  Department,  the  department  \mder  which  the  Veter- 
inary' Corps  f\inctlons.  How  numy  Argonne  legionnaires  know  that 
there  was  a  division  meat  lnEp>ector  with  each  division  who  worked 
\mder  the  direction  of  the  division  veterinarians  and  who  prevented 
any  embalmed  beef,  bloated  cans  of  com  willy,  or  any  other  un- 
wholesome food  from  going  out  to  the  troops? 

The  answer  is.  few  indeed.  So  the  way  the  Veterinary  Corps 
won  the  war  was  not  only  by  keeping  alive  the  animals  that 
brought  out  the  rations  but  also  by  keeping  the  food  brought  oizt 
from  killing  the  men  after  It  arrived. 

The  2,000  veterinary  officers  of  the  World  War  who  traded  Juicy 
clienteles  for  shoulder  straps  are  now  fighting  a  greater  battle  than 
any  war  ever  fulminated — the  battle  against  the  diseases  of  do- 
mestic animals.  These  men  will  not  be  startled  by  tho  statement 
in  thie  preceding  paragraph.  They  know  how  little  their  work  was 
understod  In  the  Argonne  and  how  little  it  is  understood  in  times 
of  peace  by  the  average  man  of  the  street.  Even  among  the  most 
thoughtful  of  Americans  few  know  that  animal  production  always 
has  l)een  and  obviously  always  will  be  the  Nation's  main  force.  Just 
as  It  has  been  for  all  of  the  successful  nations  since  the  curtain  of 
this  civilization  was  lifted. 

The  United  States  has  grown  and  prospered  and  become  powerful 
in  a  short  stretch  of  time — historically  speaking,  in  a  click  of  tho 
shutter.  But  the  part  played  by  domestic  animals  is  not  generally 
studied.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  our  allegedly  Inexhaustible  resources 
neither  private  citizen  nor  public  fimctionary  as  a  whole  has  kih- 
veyed  thoughtfully  the  role  played  by  animals  In  the  mairtng  of  our 
wealth,  comfort,  and  social  security  In  peace  and  war. 

What  I  mean  to  say  Is  that  the  good  folks  of  the  United  States 
have  been  too  busy  arguing  over  details  to  bother  about  such  a 
prosaic  enterprise  as  the  husbandry  of  animals  and  what  animals 
have  meant  in  the  march  of  man.  Boundless  acres  of  fertile  land 
and  favorable  climate  made  possible  the  development  of  our  tre- 
mendous livestock  industry,  and  a  veterinary  service  established 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War  provided  protection  against  the  sweep- 
ing pi  agues  which  can  any  day  reduce  our  country  to  an  Impecuni- 
ous fourth-rate  nation. 

The  fifth  plague  of  Egypt  was  not  a  Biblical  myth.  It  was  aa 
outbreak  of  anthrax  from  which  Egypt  never  recovered.  But 
that  was  34  centvuies  ago,  you'll  say,  and  It  cant  happen  now. 
Don't  be  so  cocksurs.    Cocksurensas  Is  what  X  am  trying  to  hav« 
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tbm  AmcTleaa  p*opl«  •.vdd.  tot  many  atber  natlona  besides  BKTPi 
went  ih»  lame  way  from  Uw  same  cause  and  ours  in  IMO  can  be 
BO  exceptloc 

IT  th«  outbreak  at  anthrax  In  South  Dakota  a  yean  ago.  which 
sprMul  Into  Iowa  and  lAnneaota.  had  not  been  fought  by  the 
veterinary  ssrrloe  l«ir«  CrenMn  fight  conflagration  It  would  have 
been  only  a  question  of  years  before  domestic  animals  would  have 
b^n  annihilated  and  perhaps,  as  once  happened  In  Ireland,  the 
human  population  would  soon  be  fleeing  to  the  sea  to  save  their 
lives.  Wolf?  No;  only  those  who  do  not  understand  the  terror 
of  infections  among  gregarlotis  animals  discount  such  ugly 
■careheads. 

The  military  side  at  this  question  is  that  there  are  cmly  12.000 
vetertnarlans  In  the  United  States.  If  we  tsecame  embroiled  in  a 
great  war  snd  drmfted  a  large  percentage  of  them  Into  the  military 
•ervlce  for  a  number  of  yeara  almost  anything  coiold  happen  to 
the  food  supi^y  of  our  country  and  leave  us  prey  to  more  resource- 
ful enemies. 

Our  domestic  animal  holding  U  the  largest  item  on  the  Nation's 
balance  sheet.  But  the  dollar -and -cents  value  is  not  the  point. 
It  Is  the  contribution  of  animals  to  human  welfare  in  times  of 
peace  and  the  security  they  furnish  when  war  breaks  out  that 
count.  Without  domestic  animals,  the  Indians  lived  a  life  of 
poverty;  with  them  a  great  Nation  was  built.  Without  animal- 
drawn  vehlclea.  Mayan  ctvUlaatlon  vanished.  Cortes,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  mounted  soidlars.  terrified  the  legions  at  IContesuma  and 
captured  Mexico. 

The  «u>ly  American  colonials  failed,  starved,  many  of  them 
perisbeil.  and  sonu  returned  In  disgrace.  Their  backers  had  lacked 
the  foresight  of  sending  a  reasonable  ratio  of  animals  with  the 
expeditions  they  financed.  When,  in  later  years,  antmals  were  im- 
ported, the  ""^^^"g  at  the  Americas  became  possible.  Until  then 
our  adventurous  forefathers  groped  and  suffered  in  their  quest  for 
gold  or  freedom  or  liberty  or  something.  But  one  cant  eat  gold, 
or  freedom,  or  liberty.  It  requires  animals  to  furnish  food  and  to 
build  shelters. 

It  is  now  over  SOO  years  slnoe  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  but 
human  needs  have  not  changed,  can  never  change.  We  must  still 
•at  and  wear  clothes  and  keep  roofs  over  aui  heads.  No  mechan- 
ical contrivance  can  supply  all  this.  Our  horses,  mules,  cattle. 
sheep,  swine,  and  poulUy  are  what  keep  the  Nation  going.  My 
hope,  bom  at  a  short  but  highly  revealing  military  experience,  Is 
that  these  basic  facts  will  not  be  overlooked  in  the  peacetime 
political  arena.  In  peace  the  wise  prepare  for  war  snd  are  not 
swept  off  their  feet  by  propaganda  for  unworkable  theories. 

Were  this  a  lesson  In  anthropology,  one  could  go  on  explaining 
that  the  mammalian  species  named  man  took  over  the  captaincy 
of  the  world  only  as  fast  as  he  learned  to  domesticate  the  tractable 
animals  filing  before  his  eyes,  and  that  trli>es  and  nations  de- 
veloped panulel  to  their  achievements  In  the  husbandry  of  them. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  nations  of  this  day.  No  nation  can  survive 
a  perishing  animal  industry  and  no  army  can  sxibslst  without  food 
of  animal  origin.  In  the  matter  of  transportation  too  much  fuss 
is  made  over  abollfhlng  the  cavalry,  as  if  that  arm  were  the  only 
one  requiring  animal  transportation  to  carry  on.  Whether  the 
cavalry  Is  archaic  or  not  Is  for  the  military  scholar  to  aay.  Wliat 
Argonne  experience  has  taught,  however,  is  that  an  infantry  divi- 
sion (World  War  strength)  can  use  to  good  advantage  6.C00  to  7,000 
animals  for  what  we  civilians  call  cartage  purpose  over  ground  no 
mechanical  contraptions  save  an  airplane  can  ever  hope  to  cross, 
least  at  all  train  after  train  of  them,  day  after  day.  where  a  push 
of  a  few  miles  per  week  is  called  a  victory  in  the  conununlquee. 

I  am  well  aware  that  for  our  present  military  set-up  a  large  n\un- 
bsr  of  transport  animals  ar«  not  needed,  but  when  these  organi- 
sations mohlllae  and  take  to  the  field  against  enemy  resistance, 
they  win  need  anlirals  aplenty.  Unhappily,  the  soldiers  will  know 
Uttla  about  their  care.  So,  without  seeming  xmreataonable.  one 
may  urge  the  retention  of  the  cavalry  arm  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing oOcers  and  soldiers  tn  the  dying  art  of  horsemanship. 

Yea,  the  Veterinary  Coips  won  the  war  and  It  will  win  all  future 
wars,  because  with  Ita  ooUeagiies  in  civil  Ufe  it  prevents  waste. 
chaos,  hunger,  lost  morale  and  perhaps  the  exhatistlon  of  the 
world's  supply  of  food.  Stop.  look,  and  listen  but  doot  forget  that 
*^ar  horses  Is  right." 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JfofMlay.  March  18. 1940 


XDITORIAL  BT  M.  J.  BOBINSOIf 


ICr.  ConUi  of  Washington.    BCr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
estend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsoou,  I  include  herein  an  editorial 


written  by  lir.  M.  J.  Robinson  in  connection  with  his  bOI  X 
have  heretofore  Introduced  and  which  Is  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress. This  measure  Is  known  as  the  natural  resources  bill, 
H.  R.  8121.  and  has  been  endM-sed  by  the  people's  lobby. 
Favorable  references  to  it  have  come  from  every  State  In  the 
Union. 
The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 


THZ  COFFEE  BTU.  OM  If ATUXAL  BBKIUBLES 

(An  editorial) 

The  basic  function  of  government  in  any  covmtry  Is  to  provide  the 
highest  standard  of  living  obtainable  from  the  resources  available 
for  the  crreatest  number  of  cltiaens  of  that  country.  This  Is 
fundamentally  true  and  generally  admitted. 

The  United  States  has  some  of  the  most  valuable  nat\inJ  resources 
of  any  nation  on  the  earth.  One  of  the  few  mistakes  the  founding 
fathers  made  was  to  leave  open  to  private  ownership,  waste,  and 
exploitation  the  Nation's  water-power  and  underground  wealth.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  kept  our  coal,  oil,  gas.  and  minerals 
In  a  common  pool  for  all  of  us  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
made.  Now  it  is  going  to  be  difDcttlt  to  get  them  back.  But  get 
them  back  we  must  if  we  expect  to  btilld  a  civilization  where  each 
dtisen  will  have  bis  iust  and  equal  share  in  these  reeoxurces. 

The  {leaceful  snd  fair  solution  of  this  problem  is  of  vital  concern 
to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  America.  Nothing  can  be  gained 
by  delay,  but  mtich  more  can  be  lost.  The  Nation's  timber  has  been 
wantonly  wasted.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  oil  and  gas  have  been 
wasted.  Our  coal  has  lieen  mined  for  profit  only  with  little  thought 
of  elBciency  or  future  generations.  Our  valuable  mineral  depo&lta 
have  been  ezfrioited  for  Inunediate  prdflts  or  bottled  up  and  frozen 
for  future  profits,  with  no  thought  of  the  common  (>eople.  to  whom 
they  rightfully  belong. 

Diesplte  the  wrong  done  and  the  loss  incxirred.  we  stUl  have  natural 
wealth  left  which  can  be  saved  If  we  act  in  time. 

Thank  Ood  we  still  have  the  right  to  vote  in  America.  We  still 
have  the  right  to  talk.  We  still  have  the  right  to  tell  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  how  we  want  them  to  vote.  If  the  voice  of 
the  American  people  is  loud  enough,  it  will  t>e  heard  above  the 
clamor  of  entrenched  greed,  and  we  can  save  what  is  left  of  our 
heritage. 

The  way  to  do  this  is  provided  in  the  natural  resources  bill.  H.  R. 
3131.  Tell  your  Senators  and  Representatives  that  you  want  this 
bill  pasjied  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr.      . 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  19  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4},  1940 


ADDRESS    BT    HON.    8TYI.ES    BRIDOE5.    OF    NSW    HAMPSUHia 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoiu)  the  text  of  a 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges] 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Wilmington  Rotary  Club.  Hotel 
Du  Pont,  Wilmington,  Del,  Thursday  afternoon,  March  14, 

1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

March  4.  just  10  days  ago.  marked  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
Inauguration  of  the  New  Deal  Much  was  said  at  the  time,  both  in 
piralae  and  denunciation  of  its  record.  Much  more  wlU  be  said 
between  now  and  the  time  the  American  people  go  to  the  i)oIis  this 
November. 

No  longer  can  even  the  most  unobaervlng  and  unthinking  citizen 
regard  the  National  Government  as  something  far  away,  affecting 
his  life  but  indirectly  or  occasionally.  Seven  years  have  brought 
about  the  grectest  change  In  the  relationship  of  the  citizen  and  his 
government  ever  witnessed  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
Government  in  Washington,  extending  Its  control  ever  further  and 
further,  has  become  s  dominating  force  In  the  life  of  every  citizen. 

This  Invasion  of  our  social  and  economic  lives  stiU  continues. 
On  Bdarch  4.  the  United  States  Circuit  Ctourt  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  reversed  the  decision  of  the  local  Federal 
District  Court,  and  proclaimed  that  medicine,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  was  to  be  dassi^ed  as  a  trade.  This  vertllct.  if  carried 
to  the  new  Supreme  Cotut  and  upheld,  provides  an  opening  wedge 
not  only  for  Federal  regulation  of  medlcme.  but  for  the  invasion  of 
other  prafesBlons.  Add  to  this  the  Wagner  health  bill,  which  will 
xmdoubtadly  be  revived  If  there  Is  a  third  term  for  the  Ifew  Deal — ■ 
whether  It  be  under  Praaktent  Booaevelt  or  another — and  the  flzH 
■tfl|«  bavt  baan  taken  toward  "^'^HrH  w»wlVr1mk 
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Are  you  in  the  Insurance  busliMas?  The  investigation  of  the 
Temporary  National  Economics  Ccnxunlttee.  under  the  direction  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  has  paved  the  way  for 
the  regulation  of  insurance  funds  by  that  body,  and  for  the  adop- 
tion of  one  of  several  plans  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  Oovemment  into  the  Insurance  business 

Are  you  connected  with  a  utility?  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  begun  to  enforce  the  death  sentence  of  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  No  one  knows  Just  how  far  it  will  go.  Tommy 
Corcoran,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  act.  believes  that  the  Govern- 
ment wlU  own  and  operate  all  utilities  within  the  next  20  years. 

Under  the  powers  granted  to  him  In  the  Reorganization  Act  the 
President  transferred  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  to  the 
Interior  Department.  Secretary  Ickes  has  Ijecome  vlrtusd  czar  of 
the  soft-coal  Industry  and  is  preparing  to  exercise  the  vast  and 
autocratic  powers  t)estowed  by  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act.  Not  only  is 
he  authorized  to  control  trade  practices  and  competition  within  the 
industry,  but  he  may  dictate  the  prices  of  coal.  Moreover,  he 
has  the  authority  to  manipulate  freight  charges  as  they  affect  the 
tran£p>ortatlon  of  coal,  and  thus  has  a  dovible  p>ower  over  the  price 
Of  coal  to  Americans  in  every  part  of  the  Nation.  All  this  he  may  do 
under  the  law.  unless  the  attempt  of  Representative  Alucn  of 
Pennsylvania  succeeds  in  modifying  the  Guffey  Coal  Act. 

The  new  Supreme  Court  has  demonstrated  that  it  will  not  ctn-b 
any  of  the  ftf  ty-odd  New  Deal  agencies  unless  they  actually  violate 
the  almost  limitless  powers  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Congress; 
that  they  may  select  at  whim  whatever  evidence  they  choose  upon 
which  a  case  is  to  rest.  More  recently  It  has  supported  the  right  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  mvalldate  a  contract  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  the 
Board  chooses  to  give  it  that  the  union  with  which  the  contract  has 
been  made  v^-as  company-dominated. 

These  New  Deal  boards  and  bureaus,  vested  with  arbitrary  powers 
never  liefore  granted  to  a  people's  government,  now  have  a  strangle- 
hold upon  our  economic  system.  They  have  paralyzed  private 
Initiative,  shut  off  the  life  stream  of  Investment,  and  cut  off  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion  and  employment  through  Government  com- 
petition with  the  citizen. 

Add  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  these  virtual  dictators  of  otir 
economy  will  choose  to  do.  next  the  btu-den  of  taxation  which  has 
been  levied  upon  private  enterprise,  and  the  wonder  becomes  that 
our  economic  system  has  survived  as  weU  as  it  has. 

Let  me  cite  but  one  example.  Aooordlng  to  the  report  of  the 
Income-tax  division  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  961  corporations 
doing  business  both  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere 
showed  a  net  pain  of  only  1.1  percent  of  their  asseU  during  the  year 
1938.  The  6.845  corporations  doing  business  only  in  Wisconsin 
operated  st  a  deflat.  Here  is  but  one  more  proof  that  New  Deal 
taxation  hiu  the  little  man  harder  than  it  does  the  large  and  well- 
established  corporstlon.  Together,  all  the  corporations  operating 
In  Wisconsin  paid  total  taxes  to  l^detml.  State,  and  local  Govern- 
ments amounting  to  over  ti  12.000.000.  leaving  a  loss  of  over  twenty 
and  one-half  million  dollars.  Theae  corporations  paid  over  $426.- 
000.000  in  wages  to  over  355.000  employees.  In  other  words,  their 
taxes  amounted  to  26  percent  of  tbelr  pay  roll.  The  average  wage 
was  within  a  few  (  •  u  of  •1.200  a  year.  At  that  wage  the  money 
raten  in  taxes  woulo  have  provided  woric  for  nearly  98,000  employees. 
There  Is  but  one  word  for  such  tasatlon — ^it  is  confiscation — it 
is  confiscation  not  only  from  buslneea  itself  but  from  the  workers 
who  are  emplojred  and  their  dependents,  from  the  unemployed  who 
are  seeking  jobs  In  vain,  and  from  all  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  worker  for  a  Uvellhood. 

The  result  of  these  policies  has  been  a  politically  prolonged  de- 
presaion  snd  economic  stagnation.  In  1938,  on  the  basis  of  private 
productive  purchasing  power,  we  had  returned  to  the  scale  of  living 
of  1901.  It  has  declined  25  percent  since  1929.  with  a  loss  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  billions  in  purchasing  pwwer  alone,  or 
•  1,226  for  each  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

During  the  years  1921  through  1028  we  added  thirty-four  billion 
to  private  capital,  which  meant  expanding  economy  and  greater  em- 
ployment, and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all.  In  the  9  years. 
1930  tlirough  1938.  we  consumed  thirteen  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars of  private  capital  more  than  was  created.  The  average  annual 
expenditures  for  new  private  capital  goods  since  1929  has  been  more 
than  45  percent  below  the  1925-29  level.  We  have  been  contracting 
rather  than  expanding;  we  have  been  hibernating  instead  of 
growing. 

In  the  3  years,  1926  through  1928.  an  average  of  four  and  six- 
tenths  billion  dollars  went  into  new  corporate  enterprises.  In  1937, 
one  of  the  best  New  Deal  years,  only  one  and  two-tenths  billion 
dollars  were  so  spent. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  still  have  over  9.000.000  unemployed? 
According  to  figures  made  public  recently  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  the  numljer  of  unemployed  rose  889  000  In 
January  over  the  number  In  December,  making  a  total  of  9.296,000. 
It  estimated  that  the  number  of  employed  workers  declined  to  less 
than  forty-flve  and  one-half  million,  or  a  drop  of  831,000  from  De- 
cember to  January.  Colonel  Harrington  of  the  W.  P.  A.  has  frankly 
admitted  that  the  increased  unemployn»ent  was  "substantially 
greater  than  seasonal  Increase,"  and  that  the  gains  made  since  last 
August  had  been  wiped  out.  The  W.  P.  A.  and  the  C.  C.  C.  were 
forced  to  increase  their  rolls  during  January  by  118,000 — or  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  those  who  were  thrown  out  of  work. 

The  result,  however,  has  been  more  than  vmemplosrment  and  the 
heartache  and  privation  it  has  caused,  together  with  the  tremen- 
dous burden  of  billions  that  have  been  poured  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  suffering.    The  sltiution  la  further 


reflect.?d  in  the  ham-and-eggs  plan  in  California,  and  other  similar 
proposals.  It  is  reflected  in  the  alarming  growth  of  pressure  groups 
demanding  more  and  more  money  from  Congress  each  year.  These 
schemas.  which  could  lead  only  to  bankruptcy  econotalcally  and 
socially  as  well  as  financially,  these  drains  upon  our  national 
wealtti  will  continue  so  long  as  our  economy  is  stagnant  and  mil- 
lions cf  people  must  depend  upon  the  Federal  Government  fcr  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter. 

As  :.ong  as  our  economy  remains  stagnant,  crackpot  schemas 
which  would  wreck  our  Oovemment  and  our  economy  will  win 
adherents  and  demands  for  raids  upon  the  Federal  Treastiry  wlU 
continue.  The  greater  the  demands  and  the  pressure,  the  more 
the  Gjvemment  extends  its  control  and  its  subsidies,  the  further 
we  shall  be  from  a  reestablishment  of  a  genuinely  free  and  ex- 
panding economy  and  the  harder  It  will  be  to  achieve  it. 

And  yet,  ironically.  New  Deal  reforms  and  experiments  upon 
economic  America  have  been  conducted  in  the  name  of  social 
America.  Yet  they  have  failed  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
needy  beyond  the  subsistence  level.  New  dealers  talk  of  the  bU- 
llons  wpent  for  relief  and  subsidies  to  the  needy  as  though  these 
were  the  measure  of  their  humanltarlanLsm  instead  of  the  measure 
of  their  falltu-e  to  bring  about  reemployment  in  private  industry 
for  those  without  work  and  a  healthy  balance  between  agriculture 
and  industry  together  with  expanding  markets  for  the  fanner. 

The  New  Deal  has  failed  to  achieve  Its  annoimced  objectivea  for 
social  America  for  several  specific  reasons. 

First,  it  has  sought  to  achieve  Its  social  objectives  by  reversing 
the  very  ecopomlc  principles  upon  which  otir  system  of  private 
econotay  is  based  and  under  which  we  t>ecame  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth.  That  system  is  baaed  upon  an  expanding  economy  of 
ever-increasing  plenty,  accompanied  by  increased  distribution  at 
a  constantly  decreasing  price.  Human  genius  constantly  strives  for 
new  ways  to  produce  more  wealth  with  less  effort  and  at  less  cost, 
thus  making  the  itixuries  of  today  the  necessities  of  tomorrow  by 
bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  an  ever-greater  nxuEiber.  thus 
assuring  a  higher  standard  of  Ihrlng  for  all.  The  New  Deal  has 
persisted  in  a  policy  of  restrlctKJh  and  scarcity  in  production  and 
of  h'gh  prices  without  regard  to  economic  conditions,  thus  resulting 
not  only  in  less  work  and  less  wealth,  but  in  decreasing  purchasing 
power  for  the  wealth  we  now  have.  Obviously  the  only  way  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  ill-fed.  ill-housed,  and  Ill-clad  is  to  create 
more  lood,  more  clothing,  and  more  shelter  on  one  hand,  and  on 
the  otlier  to  see  to  it  that  those  in  need  are  put  to  work  creating 
more  wealth  and  earning  enough  to  buy  the  necessities  and  com- 
forts of  life  in  an  economy  of  abundance. 

Instead  of  the  traditional  American  policy  of  thrift  and  economy, 
the  New  Deal  has  set  an  example  of  profligacy  tmexoelled  in  history. 
It  has  constantly  preached  that  while  private  debt  and  extravagance 
are  evils,  public  debt  and  8f>endlng  are  the  key  to  prosperity.  Bil-' 
lions  have  been  squandered  in  futile  attempts  to  prime  the  ptunp. 
It  has  assumed  that  purchasing  power  could  l>e  increased,  not  by 
adding  to  It,  but  merely  by  Government  redistribution.  If  this 
were  true,  of  course,  the  more  the  Government  borrowed  and  spent 
and  the  greater  the  public  debt,  the  better,  A  national  ptiblic  debt 
of  ninety  billions  would  make  us  twice  as  prosperous  as  a  public 
debt  of  nearly  forty-flve  billions.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  New  Deal,  assuming  that  the  American  people  are  chronically 
crippled,  has  given  them  a  ^es .000,000 ,000  crutch,  at  the  same  time 
Bddlng  a  (40 ,000 ,000 ,000  tax  bill  and  a  •26.000.000,000  deficit  to  their 
backs,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  walk  of  their  own 
accord,  and  crippling  their  baclcs  for  years  to  come. 

The  v-hole  theory  of  New  Deal  pimap  priming  and  artificial  work 
has  been  to  compensate  those  hardest  hit  by  the  depression  for  the 
loss  of  private  investment  and  emplojrment  which  It  has  believed 
could  n;ver  be  fully  recaptured.  Instead  of  seeking  every  possible 
means  to  revive  private  Investment  and  employment,  it  has  offered 
only  th€  substitute  of  Government  spending  and  Government  jobs. 
More  and  more  clearly  thoee  who  have  received  such  meager  com- 
pensations as  the  Government  has  been  able  to  provide  are  realizing 
that  thtse  are  no  substitute  for  all  that  they  have  lost.  They  are 
demanding  real  Jobs  at  real  wages  such  as  only  the  revival  of  a 
prosperous  economy  can  provide.  They  do  not  want  a  Government 
crutch.    They  want  to  be  able  to  walk  of  themselves  as  free  men. 

Thus,  the  New  Deal  has  failed  of  its  social  objectives  because  it 
has  tried  to  substitute  a  free  economy  with  an  economic  system 
blue  printed  by  the  planneni  in  Washington.  It  has  sought  not 
merely  tlie  correction  of  evils  which  arise  within  .the  economic  sys- 
tem which  must  he  overcome  if  we  are  to  go  forward,  but  the  sulMti- 
tution  ol  an  economy  controlled  l)y  the  Government.  It  promised 
to  destroy  the  private  monopaly  of  economic  royalists,  and  instead 
It  has  substituted  the  public  monopoly  of  political  royalists.  It 
took  the  opportunity  for  manipulation  away  from  the  financiers 
only  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  one  man;  and  today  no  foreign 
dictator  enjoys  a  greater  control  over  the  currency  of  a  nation. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  spending,  what  is  evil  In  private  hands  be- 
comes a  virtue  in  the  hands  of  political  biu^aucrats  wielding  a  thou- 
sandfold more  power  than  any  private  individual  could  hope  to  exert. 
Government  competition  has  entered  field  after  field  of  private 
endeavor.  These  acts  speak  more  eloquently  than  volumes  of  prot- 
estations to  the  contraiy  the  lack  of  faith  of  New  I^alers  In  our 
system  of  private  economy.  The  Federal  Oovemment  has  become 
the  greatf  st  and  most  powerful  reetralner  of  trade  in  our  history. 

The  New  Deal  has  fallen  iihort  of  Its  avowed  social  objectives 
becatise  it  has  put  the  cart  txifore  the  horse.  It  has  assumed  that 
social  uplift  could  be  acccnnpllshed  by  Oovemment  decree  regardless 
of  economic  progress;  that  it  could  Increase  wages  althout  regard 
to  econoQiic  condlUona;  and  i-Alie  Xann  price*  artlfidaUy  and  keep 
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ttaem  then,  regardleas  ot  the  niimber  of  unemplojred  or  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  It  has  complcptely  tgnoreil 
the  (act  that  social  conditions  Improve  not  before  economic  coodl- 
tlcuis  or  In  spite  of  than,  but  because  of  them.  They  are  th«  result 
and  not  the  cause  of  economic  progress.  The  OoTemment  may 
spend  Itself  Into  bankruptcy  and  Inflation  but  It  cannot  Improve 
sucial  conditions  without  a  healthy  economy  in  which  new  wealth 
Is  constantly  created  and  earned. 

The  *tin*n«»an  standard  of  living,  which  la  still  the  envy  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  was  not  created  by  the  government  decree  at 
oOdais  with  noble  deelres  and  grandiose  schemes  for  bettering  the 
lot  of  the  imderprlvileged.  It  was  not  creatad  by  any  division  of 
the  wealth  of  those  In  high  oiBce.  Rather  It  was  the  result  of  the 
unceasing  labors  at  generation  after  generation  of  a  peoi^e  en- 
dowed with  Initiative,  a  capacity  for  hard  work,  endless  energy,  and 
particular  talents  under  a  government  which  assured  them  the 
freedom  and  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  their  pro- 
ductive powers.  It  was  won  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  men  with 
undaunted  courage  in  the  face  of  discouragement,  faith  In  them- 
selves and  In  their  ability  to  succeed,  and  a  vision  of  what  together 
they  might  achieve. 

A  people's  government  has.  indeed,  social  obligations.  We  must 
provide  for  those  who  are  imable  to  care  for  themselves.  But  our 
greatest  social  duty  to  every  dtlaen  who  Is  able  In  mliul  and  body 
is  to  umxTt  an  economy  In  which  he  Is  free  to  labor  for  himself  and 
his  loved  ones,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  talents  and  his  toll,  and  to 
rise  as  hlgb  as  he  is  fairly  able. 

If  there  is  anything  that  discourages  and  annoys  me.  it  is  the 
expression  "surplxis  labor"  and  similar  phrases.  How  can  there 
be  a  surpliM  of  labor  when  there  Is  so  much  to  be  done?  We 
speak  of  the  high  level  of  production  In  lOao.  We  talk  of 
•100.000.000.000  naUonal  Income  as  a  goal.  The  1929  produc- 
tion level  is  Insufficient  for  our  130.000.000  people  today,  for  we 
have  added  9.000.000  to  our  population  since  that  time.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  our  facilities  In  1929.  operating  at  capacity, 
could  not  have  produced  a  national  income  of  $96,000,000,000. 
We  have  5.000.000  new  workers — and  that  Is  the  equivalent  of 
the  total  niunber  of  gainfully  employed  workers  in  Canada — who 
need  facilities  for  work.  It  would  be  dllDcult  to  estimate  the 
amount  It  wt)\ild  cost  to  make  necessary  replacements  which  have 
been  impossible  during  the  last  10  years  and  to  build  up  our 
industrial  plants  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  all 
of  our  people.  To  produce  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
calls  a  reasonable  diet  for  all  of  our  people  would  require  the 
American  farmers  to  produce  nearly  twice  what  they  did  in  1929. 
It  would  require  40.000.000  more  acres  than  were  planted  in  1933. 

To  care  for  the  Ill-boused  we  need  to  build  4.000.000  modem 
homes  within  the  next  5  years,  to  say  nothing  of  repairing  another 
three  and  a  half  million.  This  would  mean  building  at  the  rate 
of  900.000  houses  a  jrear.  which  would  exceed  the  highest  building 
peak  in  our  history,  which  we  reached  in  1925. 

This  Is  a  titanic  task.  It  can  and  must  be  done  if  our  dreams 
for  social  America  are  to  become  reality.  We  have  neither  sufflcient 
wealth  nor  the  facilities  to  do  it  today.  But  we  can  create  them 
by  uniting  our  manpower,  our  idle  savings,  and  the  technological 
improvements  which  are  today  awaiting  use  in  a  resurgence  of 
our  system  of  free  economy.  It  cannot  be  achieved  through  coercion 
or  decree  but  only  by  voluntary  cooperation. 

A  private  economy  must  be  based  upon  four  things:  Freedom, 
opportxinlty.  incentive,  and  confidence.  There  must  be  freedom 
from  crushing  taxation,  from  coercion,  whatever  the  source,  and 
from  every  unnecessary  restriction  or  restraint,  whether  public 
or  private,  and  from  the  arbitrary  decree  of  political  bureaucrats. 
The  road  of  opportunity  must  be  kept  open  by  preventing  the  inva- 
sion of  Oorerament  investment,  operation,  and  employment  wherever 
jnlvate  inveoitment.  operation,  and  employment  can  best  serve  the 
public  interest  and  welfare.  There  must  be  the  incentive  of  a 
just  reward  for  one's  efforts.  There  must  be  confidence  In  a  gov- 
ernment which  will  encourage  the  citizen  In  his  work  so  long  as 
he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  equal  rights  of  others.  It  must 
be  a  government  which  serves  as  the  Instrument  of  preserving 
the  freedom  and  opportunity  of  the  individual,  which  adopts  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  this  end. 

In  no  other  way  can  the  energies  and  powers  of  our  people  be 
released.  In  no  other  way  can  Idle  savings  be  encouraged  to 
invest  In  productive  enterprise,  can  the  advances  of  science  and 
research  be  develoj;)ed  and  brought  to  the  greatest  poaslhle  niun- 
ber of  our  pe<^e. 

The  evils  of  monopoly,  of  concentration  of  power,  exploitation, 
and  unfair  competition  are  not  abolished  by  taking  them  from 
these  who  do  not  hold  public  ofSce  and  transferring  them  to  those 
who  do.  That  Is  the  rosMl  which  leads  to  dictatorship.  The  duty 
of  the  C3ovemment  Is  to  eradicate  these  evils,  not  to  take  them 
over.  % 

As  our  lives  become  more  complex,  as  new  legislation  becomes 
necessary,  as  public  interest  requires  that  the  Oovemment  awnime 
new  duties,  the  function  and  the  purpose  mxist  remain  the  same — 
to  make  the  Oovemment  the  servant  of  the  people  rather  tha^a 
their  ruler,  to  preserve  an  economy  In  which  men  are  free  to  go 
forward  rather  than  to  plan  their  destinies. 

Such  a  philosophy  is  based  on  the  belief,  not  only  that  men  are 
able  to  go  forward  if  given  the  freedom  and  opportunity,  but  that 
they  posarss  certain  splrltiial  qualities  which  will  guide  them  in 
the  use  of  this  freedom  and  this  opportunity.  Such  a  system  can- 
not succeed  without  mutual  faith,  toieranoe,  req>ect,  and  coopei- 
atlOD  between  men. 


Such  a  system  places  a  tremendous  responsibility  upon  each  and 
every  dtlaen.  For  It  is  a  system  not  ocily  of  getting  wealth,  but 
of  creating  it  for  all  men.  It  Is  a  system  of  the  best  possible 
semoe  to  others  as  the  best  possible  way  ot  self-advanoement.  It 
applies  to  doctor,  to  lawyer,  to  manufacturer,  to  businessman,  to 
worker  and  farmer,  to  every  dtliwn.  whatever  his  contrlbotlon  may 
be  to  his  fellowmen.  These  are  the  respanstbUltles  at  men  under 
a  free  economy  as  well  as  under  a  tree  government.  They  are  the 
basis  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

We  need  to  recognize  the  responsibiUty  ai  each  and  every  dU- 
Ben  aiMW.  We  need  a  rededlcatlon  to  the  ideal  at  service.  We 
need  a  renewal  of  our  faith  In  our  fellowmeu,  of  mutual  toler- 
ance and  req>ect.  and  of  the  will  to  go  forward  together — a  united 
people. 

If  we  can  bring  about  a  rebirth  of  this  sphlt — and  it  is  the 
spirit  that  has  made  America  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth— our 
dreams  for  sodal  America  will  tie  more  than  realized.  We  shall 
continue  our  march  onward  and  upward  to  a  richer  and  happier 
life  than  we  of  today  dare  dream. 
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HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ttiesday,  March  19  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ARTICLES  BY  ROGER  W.  BABSON  AND  MRS.  BEN  OHNSTAD 


Mr,  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RzcoRO  a  recent  article  dated  Savannah,  Ga.,  February  23. 
1940,  by  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  entitled  "Instead  of  Handouts, 
United  States  Should  Encourage  Families  to  Move  to  Farms." 
In  discussing  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Babson  very  correctly 
states  that  it  would  taJce  the  pioneer  spirit  of  those  who  had 
the  will  to  tackle  the  lands  for  a  livelihood. 

Also,  I  submit  for  publication  in  the  Appendix  an  article 
from  Liberty  magazine.  Issue  of  March  9.  entitled  "Anyone 
Can  Go  Back  to  Eden."  which  I  desire  to  be  printed  In 
connection  with  Mr.  Babson's  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INSTXAO  or  Handoots.  nmTD>  Statzb  8houu>  EiNCOTniAcx  Familics  to 
Move  TO  Fabms — ^BuT  It  Takcb  Pionzes  Spnur.  Economist  Agkzzs 

(By  Roger  W.  Babson) 

Savaknah.  Ga.,  February  23. — Naturally  I  get  many  letters  from 
readers  of  this  column.  Just  recently  I  received  a  most  interesting 
letter  from  O.  C.  KonkJer.  of  Mena.  Ark.,  telling  of  his  personal  expe- 
riences. He  had  lost  his  city  Job  during  the  depression  and  had  to 
decide  between  going  back  to  the  land  or  going  onto  relief.  He  chose 
the  former  and  drifted  to  the  enterprising  town  of  Mena.  in  the 
Ouachita  Mountains.  Jiist  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Oklahoma  line. 
There  he  and  his  family  started  again  with  absolutely  nothing — Just 
as  did  the  Pilgrims  when  they  landed  on  the  shores  cd  Massachusetts 
Bay  In  1020. 

Of  course,  the  family  had  no  money  for  movies,  radio,  or  gasoline. 
They  buUt  their  own  hut  out  of  cast-off  boxes  and  other  waste  mate- 
rial on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  He  got  a  Job  for  91  a  day  and  the 
family  lived  upon  it  and  saved  money  from  the  first  week.  They 
lived  on  oatmeal,  milk,  tough  meat,  and  greens.  They  slept  on  straw 
and  made  their  own  furniture,  but  they  were  healthy  and  happy. 
The  children  made  their  own  clothes  and  went  to  school.  When 
spring  came  they  pUnted  a  garden,  in  which  they  all  worked. 

"nien  the  father  decided  to  rent  a  cheap  vacant  store — to  sell  goods 
when  the  chain  stores  were  closed  and  the  other  merchants  were  at 
the  movies.  I  will  not  go  mto  more  details,  but  in  view  of  all  the 
sensational  and  sentimental  publicity  being  focused  on  tenant  farm- 
ers as  a  result  of  John  Steinbeck's  Grapes  of  Wrath.  Mr  Konkler's 
story  interested  me  very  much.  Hence  I  wrote  three  leading  people 
In  Mena  to  see  if  what  Mr.  Konkier  wrote  to  me  were  true.  They 
repUed  that  every  word  was  true. 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Konkier  to  expand  his  ideas.  Botta  he  and  I 
believe  that  the  sooaU  farm  offers  a  real  opportunity  to  thousands 
now  working  on  relief  Jobs.  Developing  and  working  the  land  would 
bring  them  more  happiness,  health,  good  living,  and  sound  security 
than  most  of  them  will  ever  achieve  in  any  other  way.  Today  too 
many  families  are  Just  one  pay  check  better  off  than  they  were  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Surely  any  thinking  person  must  know  that  some- 
thing more  durable  must  be  tried  to  remedy  conditions.  All.  so  far. 
have  been  merely  shots  in  the  arm  to  relieve  the  pain. 
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In  1632  Mr  Konkier  drove  a  $150  Ptord  600  mile*  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Arkansas.  He  found  thousands  of  people  out  of  Jobs.  Fam- 
ilies, however,  with  Just  a  little  money  left,  were  going  back  to  farms, 
making  new  lives  for  themselves,  and  liking  it.  Tljey  were  blotting 
,  themselves  from  charity  rolls  and  improving  the  general  situation. 
Yet  most  of  such  efforts  collapsed  when  Uncle  Sam  opened  his  relief 
ptuw.  Today  hundreds  of  homes  lie  desolate  and  abandoned. 
Meanwhile  their  former  tenants  purchase  with  their  relief  pittance 
quantities  of  products  such  as  those  acres  could  have  produced. 

It  is  Mr.  Konkler's  contention  that  farm  development  built  this 
country  in  the  first  place.  Therefore  he  beheves  that  only  the 
development  of  our  Idle  acres  will  today  solve  ouj-  relief  problems. 
.  New  pioneers  on  subsistence  farms  would  not  Jump  farm  production 
much,  would  not  add  to  farm  sxirpluses.  It  would  stimulate  business 
and  trade  In  scattered  areas,  as  these  1940  pioneers  would  have  to 
buy  every  kind  of  farm  tool  and  necessity.  Best  of  aU.  this  develop- 
ment would  not  skyrocket  the  national  debt. 

I  am  not  referring  to  resettlement  projects  of  the  type  the  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  in  spots — setting  people  down  with  hlghfalutln* 
homes,  giving  them  all  modern  conveniences,  launching  them  with 
a  hopeless  debt.  Let  them  begin  Just  as  their  forefathers  did,  if 
they  can  do  no  better.  What  our  cotintry  needs  right  now  is  the 
man  with  a  will.  We  need  more  men.  more  families,  with  the  will 
to  shun  Government  help,  with  the  will  to  take  hold  wherever 
they  can.  with  the  will  to  do  their  best  with  what  they  have  to 
do  with!  Personal  Initiative  was  what  made  thin  country  great, 
and  only  personal  Initiative  will  solve  its  present  problems!  Let 
me  quote  Mr.  Konkier: 

leaoebs  ark  afraid 

"Our  leaders,  as  a  rule,  are  Just  plain  afraid  to  suggest,  even 
faintly,  that  Individuals  who  are  in  need  of  help  should  help 
themselves.  They  fear  to  recommend  the  old-fashioned  virtues 
and  the  personal  advantages  of  going  back  to  constructive  work. 
I  am  not  an  idealist.  I  know  all  the  loafers  can  never  be  con- 
verted to  the  advantage  of  hard  work.  But  I  do  feel  sure  that  a 
national  drive  along  such  lines,  using  plain  talk  instead  of  taffy. 
would  greatly  Increase  the  percentage  of  those  trying  to  help 
themselves. 

"Farm  relief  measures  have  been  political  footballs:  each  candi- 
date trying  to  increase  the  'benefits'  to  the  voting  farmers  back 
home.  Instead  of  these  handouts,  we  should  encourage  individual 
families  to  move  back  to  farms.  The  men  of  these  families  would 
go  to  war  to  save  their  country.  Wouldn't  It  be  much  more 
pleasant  to  go  back  to  the  land  and  save  themselves  as  well  as 
their  country — starting  as  farmhands  or  renters,  then  on  up  to 
ownership  and  security,  Just  as  people  used  to  do?  Think  of  the 
happy  days — as  they  gained  self-respect  and  Independence,  Inch 
by  Inch.  I  know  because  I  have  been  through  It.  Nothing  else 
will  ever  bring   them  more  happiness,  satisfaction,  or  security!" 

I  do  not  need  to  add  to  Mr.  Konkler's  comments.  He  has  sum- 
med up  the  situation  concisely  and  emphasized  a  very  funda- 
mental principle. 

[From  Liberty  magazine  for  March  0.  1940] 

Antoni  Can  Go  Back  to  Eden 

I  Just  read  How  to  Retire  on  $500.  But  Clark  Richardson  doesn't 
know  the  half  of  it.  I,  too,  am  a  pioneer,  but  I  have  learned  all  the 
answers  and  can  still  wear  my  hat. 

I  am  a  barber's  wife,  with  three  boys.  Finished  high  school  when 
I  was  16:  taught  country  schools  until  I  was  19.  Married  a  tramp 
l>arber  from  Chicago  and  went  to  North  Dakota  to  prove  up  a  home- 
stead. No  money,  no  Judgment,  no  common  horse  sonse.  but  lots 
of  enthusiasm  and  an  inborn  love  of  Mother  Nature  that  has  altered 
our  entire  lives. 

After  muddling  along  for  10  years  in  about  10  different  States, 
we  arrived  in  Minneapolis  one  morning  Just  as  the  sun  was  rising — 
the  first  big  city  the  boys  and  myself  had  ever  been  in.  A  thrill, 
let  me  tell  you.  and  Just  as  big  a  thrill  this  morning.  10  years 
later,  when  I  watched  the  sim  rise  over  Happy  Hills,  our  28-acre 
poultry  farm. 

I  am  Inclosing  a  picture  of  otir  place,  Mr.  Macfadden.  for  you  like 
little  farms,  too.  where  folks  raise  what  they  eat  and  eat  what  they 
raise  and  like  it. 

My  garden  Is  grand.  All  the  fresh  vegetables  we  can  eat  and 
enough  canned  to  feed  a  dozen  families  like  ours  all  winter.  We 
"eat  all  we  can."  you  know,  and  "what  we  can't  we  can."  It's  all 
jrou  need  to  beat  the  depression,  tmemploymcnt.  high  prices,  low 
wages,  and  all  the  other  evils  that  are  turning  dark  heads  white, 
blue  eyes  red.  and  upsetting  the  equilibrium  of  the  world  in  general. 

I  feel  almost  guilty  at  times  when  I  hear  of  the  real  suffering  and 
want  going  on  around  us.  It's  so  unnecessary  when,  with  a  strong 
back  and  a  lot  of  elbow  grease,  anyone  can  take  a  good  cow — we 
have  six — a  garden,  a  flock  of  chickens,  an  orchard,  a  berry  patch, 
a  few  pigs,  a  few  turkeys,  a  few  geese,  a  few  ducks — and  have 
everything  a  man  needs  to  ride  to  heaven  in  high  and  enter  by  the 
front  door. 

Our  boys  are  grown  now.  One  has  finished  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  is  a  full-fiedged  mining  engineer  with  a  Job  with 
a  future.  Terry  Is  taking  dentistry — has  had  4  years  and  has  3  more 
to  go.  He  told  me  the  other  day.  "Mom.  do  you  know  'success  is 
doing  the  thing  you  like  best  to  the  best  of  your  ability'?  " 

I  like  that  definition.  It  defines  happiness  and  peace  of  mind 
and  all  the  other  things  that  I  have  found  at  Happy  UlUs  Just  as 
adequately. 
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Bob.  ottr  baby,  doesn't  care  about  studying.  His  passion  is  auto- 
mobiles and  he  dreams  of  the  day  when  he'll  own  the  biggest  garage 
in  kUnneapolls,  with  alrpla.-ie8  and  everything.  More  power  to 
him  and  to  me,  too.    * 

I  have  500  White  Leghorn  pullets.  Raised  them  myself,  so  1 
know  they  are  good.  They  lu*  State-Inspected,  blood-tested,  and 
from  trap-nested  ancestors  that  lay  between  325  to  850  eggs  per 
hen  per  year. 

I  know,  chickens  don't  pay — everybody  is  (rolng  out  of  the  poultry 
business.  Neither  does  a  garden  pay.  You  can  buy  all  you  can  eat 
for  l\0  cents,  and  cows,  pigs,  txirkeys — nothing  pays  but  to  go  on 
relief.  The  world  owes  us  a  living,  anyway,  so  why  work  your  head 
off? 

Well.  Mr.  Macfadden,  I  gufcis  that's  all.  I  learned  a  lot  of  it  from 
your  editorials.  Thank  you.  I  love  them  all.  except  the  ones  where 
you  shoot  It  into  Roosevelt.  In  my  esi.lmatlon.  he  Is  300  percent, 
and  I'll  go  to  the  mat  any  day  for  him  and  his  "charm  hour." 

Rcosevelt  for  1940!     Give  him  time  and  hell  lick  them  yet! 

Mrs.  BcN  Ohnstab. 


Western  Freight  Rjites 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueiday,  March  19  QegislafAve  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


ARTICLE  PROM   FORTUNE  MAOAZINX 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH:.  Mr.  President,  we  in  the  West, 
as  a  vital  part  of  our  economic  problem,  have  long  been 
confronted  with  the  handicap  of  the  expense  of  the  tians- 
portation  of  our  products  to  the  markets  of  the  East. 

In  Ihe  February  number  of  Fortune  magazine  there  was 
a  clfar  and  interesting  explanation  of  that  problem.  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  App<3ndix  of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Fortune  miigazine  for  Febrxiary  1940] 

PBEIGHT    RATES    HANDICAP    DEVILOPMENT    OT    THX    VAE    V/«ST mKTUWB 

MAGAZINE       ARTICLZ       RTVIEWS       SITUATION — NEED       Of      BrTTUEMSirT 
BH(JWN DIS-raiCT  RICH    IN   P<3TENTtAL   RESOITRCXS 

Jujit  as  the  far  West  appeirs  to  be  the  least  integrated  of  the 
regions,  so  the  250,000  square  miles  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  are  perhaps  more  closely  unified  than  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  Although  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  explored  by 
Lewifi  and  Clark  around  1805,  Its  intensive  settlement  did  not  be- 
gin until  the  Northern  Paclfl<;  linked  Chicago  with  Seattle  in  1883. 
Today  it  is  closer  to  the  fnmtler — topographically  and  economi- 
cally— than  the  rest  of  the  West,  and,  as  of  the  census  of  1930.  less 
than  half  the  population  wat.  native  to  the  region. 

Th<»  population  today  amounts  to  3.200,00<3,  or  2.6  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total,  whereas  the  Paciflc  Northwest,  has  8.3  percent  of  the 
United  States  land,  with  a  high  ratio  of  resources  to  population.  It 
has,  ror  example,  about  40  percent  of  all  United  States  potential 
water  power,  mostly  accounted  for  by  the  Columbia  River  B3rstem. 
Tet  this  power  is  for  the  most  part  incidental  to  irrigation  and 
water -conservation  projects,  because  about  60  percent  of  the  region 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  Cascades,  which  block  the  rains  from  the 
Paciflc.  The  mountains  makci  for  fogs  and  forests  on  the  western 
Elope,  but  semlarld  areas  inland.  Thus  the  whole  economy  of  the 
Pacifl<:  Northwest  revolves  around  the  problem  of  bringing  water 
to  the  land,  and  it  is  laced  together  by  the  branches  of  the  Colum- 
bia, the  main  source  of  water.  Today  only  a  quarter  of  the  180.- 
000,000  acres  Is  in  farms,  and  almost  two-thirds  of  this  land  Is 
suitable  only  for  grazing.  Here,  and  throughout  the  West  generally, 
a  good  deal  of  the  soil  is  potentially  arable  provide>d  it  can  be 
watered,  and  the  region  looks  lorward  to  a  conservative  Increase  In 
productive  farm  acreage  as  tJae  existing  water  supply  is  put  to 
use.  Grand  Coulee  alone  wlU  provide  water  for  more  than  a 
million  acres. 

On  the  land  that  it  currejitly  farms  the  region  grows  over  a 
fifth  cf  the  Nation's  apples,  «i  quarter  of  the  cherries,  nearly  a 
third  cif  the  pears,  a  tenth  or  more  of  the  p>otatoes.  onions,  straw- 
berries, green  peas,  and  dry  b<!ans.  It  also  accounts  for  close  to 
an  eighth  of  the  wheat,  over  10  percent  of  the  wool,  and  a 
8light^'  lower  percentage  of  slieep  and  lambs.  Mineral  resources 
thus  f£J  have  been  scarcely  touched,  but  even  so  the  region  mines 
large  fimounts  of  zinc,  lead,  and  silver.  However,  its  greatest 
source  of  wealth  is  the  forest  that  covers  the  western  slopes  of 
the  CaiJcades,  representing  about  half  the  standing  saw  timber  In 
the  United  States  and  producinij  roughly  40  percent  of  the  Nation'* 
output  of  softwood  lumber.    Over  60  percent  of  all  wage  eamen 
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In  Paclfle  Northvcit  maaufacturlog  atb  emplofed  In  lumber  In- 
dustrte*.  Currently  tbe  annual  cut  of  sllcbtly  under  10.000.000,- 
000  board  feet  runs  abaad  of  the  new  grovth  hj  2  at  2^  to  I.  and 
the  region  1b  becoming  pocketed  with  stranded  communities  decay- 
ing Ln  the  devastated  cut-over  area*  aimUar  to  tboae  In  nortliem 
WUconsln,  IClnneeota,  and  IClcblgan.  There  Is  much  talk  of  bring- 
ing the  cut  and  the  growth  Into  balance,  but  so  far  few  effective 
steps  have  been  taken.  Safe  from  destruction  arc  70.000-odd  square 
miles  of  forest  standing  in  three  great  national  parks  and  on  other 
United  States  Oovernment  land — 4and  that  anK>unts  to  a  phenom- 
enal 48  percent  of  the  region's  total  and  an  incredible  68  per- 
cent of  the  area  of  Idaho. 

The  region  Is  In  competition  with  practically  every  part  of  the 
country.  lu  lumber  competes  with  southeastern  lumber,  its  wheat 
With  the  Middle  West  and  Plains  States,  lU  orchards  with  those  of 
the  Northeast.  Its  potatoes  with  Maine.  lU  sheep  and  wool  vnth 
the  Southwest,  and  so  on.  Virtually  Its  only  noncompetitive  ex- 
pert Is  the  Columbia  River  salmon  catch — and  even  that  has 
Alaskan  competition. 

Meanwhile,  with  manufactiirlng  accounting  for  only  16  percent 
of  Its  income,  the  Pacific  Northwest  must  import  nearly  all  finished 
gooda.  as  well  as  oil.  stigar,  and  other  commodities.  Ostensibly  the 
heavy  raw-material  exports  would  balance  the  Imports  for  an  over- 
all proflt.  but  a  catch  exists  In  the  form  of  freight  rates.  The 
reRlon's  markets  are  thoiisands  of  miles  away — the  fruit  Is  shipped 
to  New  York,  for  example — and  freight  eats  up  from  a  quarter  to 
a  half  of  the  farmer's  wholesale  price  In  the  East,  whereas  the 
local  growers  have  no  such  handicap.  The  result  is  that  the  Wash- 
ington farmer,  to  compete  with  the  easterner,  must  t)e  content  to 
receive  far  less  In  net  cash.  While  middle-western  wheat  growers 
were  complaining  about  54-cent  wheat.  Pacific  Northwest  farmers 
growing  the  same  wheat  were  realizing  ooly  30  cents  per  Ix'shel 
for  their  crop. 

Conversely,  the  region  is  squeezed  when  It  buirs  eastern  manu- 
factured goods.  An  AlUs-Chalmers  tractor  delivered  in  Spokane 
would  cost  between  20  and  30  percent  more  than  the  same  trtu:tor 
unleaded  in  Ohla  In  effect  the  Pacific  Northwest  produces  raw 
materials,  pays  a  stiff  price  to  get  them  out  of  the  region,  pays 
again  to  bring  In  its  .manufactured  goods.  Consequently,  next  to 
Irrigation  and  power  development,  the  freight-rate  squeeze  is  the 
region's  chief  preoccupation,  and  few  conversations  go  on  very 
long  without  the  city  at  Chicago  being  mentioned  with  infinite 
loathing. 

However,  these  are  familiar  troubles  In  a  pioneer  economy,  and 
the  region  will  vmquestlonably  outgrow  them.  For  it  has  jienty 
of  room,  abiuidant  resources,  tremendous  power,  and  perhaps  more 
usable  land.  Cheap  power  Is  certain  to  lead  to  the  creation  of 
regional  Industries,  and  already  Portland  has  begun  an  expansion 
that  may  make  It  the  leading  Industrial  city  of  the  north  coeat. 
Seattle  is  a  little  San  Francisco,  economically  and  in  spirit,  with 
shipping  and  Itmiber  to  sustain  It  and  Alaska  acknowledging  it 
as  an  "unofficial  capital."  Posters  In  the  State  of  Washington 
announce  that  such-and-such  is  the  "fastest-selling"  article  of  Its 
kind  on  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska.  The  northern  United 
States  outpoet.  which  seems  so  remote  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
comes  close  to  being  a  part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  region. 


The  Silver  Purchase  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWASK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  19  (.legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


WDJTOBIAL  FROM  THX  NSW  YORK  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE 

OF  MARCH    19,   ISHO 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Ccnnmerce  of  March 
19.  1940.  relative  to  the  Silver  Purchase  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko.  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Jotirsal  of  Commerce  of  March  19.  1940] 

BXLTBB  PT7BCHASS  ACT 


A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Ctnrency  Conunlttee 
has  voted  to  approye  an  immediate  cessation  of  the  buying  of 
foreign  silver  by  the  Treastiry.  The  full  Banking  and  Currency 
Conunlttee  has  failed  to  endorse  this  proposal,  however,  because  of 
apparent  pressure  from  the  administration.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury kCorgenthau  Is  scheduled  to  testify  on  this  question  before  It 
today. 

XThless  the  full  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  makes  a  faror- 
abto  report  on  the  Townaeixi  bill,  the  foreign  sUver-buylng  program 


will  be  continued  indeflnltely.  This  wotild  be  quite  tmforttmate 
for  several  reasons. 

PoMessing  already  some  3,000.000,000  otmoee  of  silver  In  Its  mone- 
tary stock,  the  Treasury  has  no  earthly  use  for  additional  white 
metaL  The  silver  Is  being  used  as  the  basis  for  the  Issuance  of 
additional  silver  certificates,  which  displace  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
cturency — Federal  Reserve  notes  with  a  rigid  and  entirely  unsatis- 
factory type  of  paper  money.  The  chief  beneficiary  of  the  silver- 
purchase  program  Is  Mexico,  the  country  which  has  shown  less 
respect  for  American  property  rights  and  less  Interest  in  expanding 
her  trade  with  this  country  than  any  other  in  Latin  America. 

The  argument  that  we  should  maintain  our  purchases  of  silver 
from  Mexico  to  enable  her  to  buy  our  goods  falls  down  on  two 
scores.  In  the  first  place,  Mexican  ptirchases  from  this  country  are 
far  smaller  than  they  were  in  the  20'8.  when  we  were  not  buying 
her  silver,  but  the  investment  of  American  capital  In  the  coiintry 
was  being  encouraged.  Secondly,  if  we  must  buy  large  amounts  of 
foreign  silver  to  maintain  our  exports,  then  serious  question  may 
be  raised  as  to  whether  these  exports  are  worth  while.  Since  the 
further  expansion  of  cur  monetary  silver  stocks  would  do  us  no 
conceivable  good,  would  it  not  be  Just  as  Benslble  to  ship  goods  to 
Mexico  without  taking  any  payment  at  all.  merely  to  maintain  our 
exports? 

The  Treasury  purchases  of  foreign  silver  constitute  an  undis- 
guised subsidy  to  the  (ountrles  from  which  we  buy  the  white  metal. 
When  these  countries,  as  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  utilize  this  subsidy 
to  mitigate  the  ill  efTects  of  their  confiscation  of  American  prop- 
erty within  the  country.  It  Is  high  time  for  this  country  to  abandon 
such  folly.  Congress  should  not  allow  Itself  to  t>e  Induced  to  keep 
the  Silver  Ptirchase  Act  of  1934  on  the  statute  bocks,  regardless  of 
any  new  sophlfims  that  may  be  advanced  to  Justify  lis  retention. 


Britain's  Demands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  19  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM   PHILIP  SIMMS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  on  March  11.  1940,  the 
British  Government  announced  certain  drastic  regvilations 
affecting  countries  trading  with  England,  and  demanded 
that  purchases  made  in  England  by  these  covmtrles  must  be 
paid  in  United  States  dollars.  It  is  evident  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  detrimental  war  measures  against  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  ever  inaugurated  by  a  foreign  power. 
In  effect,  it  makes  England  the  master  of  international 
commerce,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  By 
this  regulation  England  deals  a  most  severe  blow  to  our 
world  markets  and  trade,  and  in  effect  makes  these  markets 
available  to  the  United  States  only  with  the  consent  of 
England. 

This  destructive  blow  at  American  foreign  trade  could  be 
quickly  overcome  if  the  United  States  Congress  should  de- 
mand that  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  immediately  adopt 
suitable  retaliatory  measures  so  as  to  offset  this  strangling 
of  American  commerce.  This  could  easily  be  done  by  the 
United  States  demanding  that  foreign  countries  pay  us  In 
British  sterling  for  American  purchases. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be  published  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressiohal  Record  an  article  in  this 
connection  from  the  pen  of  William  Philip  Simms  entitled 
"Britain's  Demands." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BXrrAIN'S  DCKAKDS 

(By  Wm.  Philip  Simms) 

Washington.  March  12. — Despite  the  Neirtrallty  Act  and  our  300- 
mlle  no- war  belt,  backlashes  from  the  European  confiict  continue 
to  take  the  skin  off  our  hides  with  exasperating  frequency. 

These  backlashes  are  not  all  accidental  or  even  incidental.  Some 
are  the  result  of  deliberate  policy.  To  date  one  of  the  chief  offenders 
Is  Great  Britain,  on  whose  side  public  opinion  In  this  country  has 
been  rooting  from  the  outset. 

Her  latest  Is  to  cut  the  grotind  from  under  American  trade  In 
I  ■•tin  America  by  insisting  on  being  paid   in  dollars  for  certain 
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British  commodities  Imported  by  the  Latin  nations,  thus  reducing 
a  supply  already  far  too  small  to  take  care  of  American  imports. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  in  Lima.  Peru.  An  American  mission  was 
down  there  for  the  ptirpose  of  modernizing  Peru's  naval  establish- 
ment. The  plans  called  for  expenditure  of  several  million  doUars 
for  electrical  equipment  and  other  machinery— American  machinery 
But  the  whole  thing  had  to  be  sidetracked  and  partly  abandoned 
because  Peru  simply  could  not  get  hold  of  enough  dollar  exchange 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the  same  thing  Is  true  in  each  of  the 
SO  republics  below  the  Rio  Grande.  There  is  a  big  demand  for 
American  goods,  especially  manufactxired  goods,  throughout  that 
area.     But  nowhere  is  there  enough  exchange. 

Now  Great  Britain  has  acted  to  complicate  the  situation  still 
further.  A  new  order  stipulates  that  on  and  after  March  25  all 
exporters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  when  selling  rubber,  tin.  Jute, 
whisky,  and  a  whole  list  of  things  to  the  Americas  must  demand 
payment  In  dollars.  Presiunably  payment  could  also  be  made  in 
Swiss  francs,  belgas.  or  other  free  currencies,  but  these  exist  In 
LAtin  America  only  In  dribbles.     Dollars  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt. 

If  Senor  Don  Antonio  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  wants  to  buy  a  large  order 
of  American  automobiles,  typewriter*,  and  agricultural  Implements 
also  some  rubber.  Jute,  and  Un  from  British  dealers,  he  now  faces 
the  necessity  of  canceling  or  reducing  his  American  purchases.  He 
cannot  find  enough  dollar  exchange  to  pay  for  both. 

In  some  cases  American  holders  of  South  American  bonds  are 
not  being  paid  either  Interest  or  principal  for  simUar  reasons. 

The  purpose  of  the  dragnet  now  being  thrown  cut  to  haul  m  the 
dollars  Is  twofold.  First.  BrlUin  needs  all  the  sound  money  she 
can  get  to  fight  the  war.  Second,  she  Intends  to  keep  her  peace- 
time trade  going  as  near  norrrail  as  possible. 

Oddly  enough,  the  British  Laborltes,  even  more  than  the  Tories. 
are  pushing  the  Government  in  this  direction.  During  the  first 
World  War  it  was  chiefly  British  big  business  that  coined  the  slogan 
"Business  as  usual  "  There  was  some  criticism.  Today  It  Is  labor. 
Labor  demanded  that  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  create  a  sort  of 
"supermlnjster"  to  head  a  ministry  of  economics.  He  refused  to  go 
all  the  way.  but  he  did  set  up  under  the  board  of  trade  a  council  of 
experts  "to  assist  in  organizing  the  country's  export  efforts."  Now 
he  is  being  lambasted  for  merely  taking  what  some  are  calling 
"half  meafures.  ■ 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  Britain's  trade  measvires  have  hurt  the 
United  States.  One  of  her  first  acts  was  to  cut  down  Imports  of 
American  tobacco,  seriously  crippling  the  growers  of  this  country, 
in  order  to  buy  more  from  Turkey.  Similarly,  she  is  buying  more 
cotton  from  Brazil.  Pruit  and  other  American  products  have 
been  hit. 

The  United  States  Is  FUbsldlzlng  the  British  war  effort  by  numer- 
ous indirections.  Washington  buys  aU  the  gold  offered  by  the 
British  Empire  at  $35  an  ounce.  Meanwhile,  the  Bank  of  England 
still  carries  her  stock  at  $20.67  an  ounce,  and  the  cost  of  producing 
It  averages  far  belcw  that.  South  Africa  and  Canada  produce  a 
large  part  of  the  world  output.     The  proflt  Is  colossal. 

While  American  sympathy  is  overwhelmingly  pro-Ally,  It  could 
ttim  sour  lyider  sufflcleut  provocation. 


The  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  19  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


NEWSPAPER   ARTICLES,   EDITORIAL,    AND   LETTER 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  In  the  Record  several  newspaper  articles,  an 
editorial,  and  a  letter  bearing  on  the  census  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Schenectady  Union-Star  of  March  16,  1940] 
This  Wat  Rose  HrnxK  to  Powni 

Word  was  sent  out  by  the  Indisposed  Mr.  Roosevelt  via  his  faithful 
Achates.  Secretary  Early,  that,  were  he  feeling  better,  he  would 
register  strong  endorsement  of  the  census  questions  over  which 
such  violent  protests  have  been  made;  furthermore,  that  he  was 
astonished  that  a  United  States  Senator  would  advise  people  to 
defy  the  law  in  refusing  to  answer  the  questions. 

Well,  that  is  interesting. 

It  is  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  found  It  necessary  to  make  any  comment  whatever 
on  so  trifling  a  detail  as  a  few  questions  on  the  sheets  of  the  census 
collectors.  It  already  had  been  announced  that  Harry  Hopkins, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  had  attended  to  that  detail  by  arranging 
that  John  H  Public  might  take  the  offensive  questions  to  one 
side  and  answer  them  anonymously,  placing  the  blank  thereaTter 


In  a  sealed  enrelope.  which  the  mnaus  man  would  forthwith  deposit 
In  one  of  Jim  Parley's  letter  boxes  under  a  Oovernment  frank. 

But  the  most  Interesting  part  of  the  President's  comment  as  It 
came  to  the  public  through  hlK  fidus  Achates  is  his  astonishment 
at  the  lawbreaklng  proclivities  of  a  United  States  Senator  who 
should  advise  anybody  to  refuse  to  answer  i.he  Impertinent  and 
offensive  questions.  Obviously,  it  was  Senator  Tobet,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  whom  he  alluded. 

As  one  of  the  newspapers  which  earnestly  (jounseled  the  public 
to  conform  to  a  certain  obnoxious  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  since  has  been  repealed.  w.j  feel  at  liberty  to  comment.  While 
we  are  law  observing  and  abhor  lawbreaklng.  it  must  be  plain  to 
anybody  who  has  read  history  that  defiance  of  tyranny  la  one  of  the 

ways  in  which  the  American  people — and  all  democratic  peoples 

always  have  acted  when  an  obnoxious  procedxire  Interfered  with 
their  personal  liberty. 

This  Nation  began  In  declaring  Independence  of  restrictions 
which  tyranny  had  imposed  upion  the  subjecu  of  a  harsh  King. 
Under  provocation,  those  6ubjecr.s  declared  tha*.  "when  ii  long  train 
of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  siuiie  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism.  It  Is 
their  right,  It  Is  their  duty  to  throw  off  6;«::a  goverrunent "  and 
they  did. 

That  is  precisely  the  difference  between  democracy  and  dictator- 
ship, that  one  may  protest  against  irksome  regulations  In  a  de- 
mocracy while,  under  a  dictatorship,  there  are  secret  poMce  to  hide 
under  the  table  and  pry  Into  a  man's  personal  affairs,  with  a  con- 
centration camp  and  a  firing  squad  as  the  accompaniment.  When 
the  time  comes  that  the  American  people  cannot  protest  against 
infringement  of  their  liberty,  there  won't  be  ary  liberty, 

P.  3. — It  Is  thrilling  to  find  that  Senator  Tobey  answered  back 
true  to  the  best  traditions  of  tyranny  deflers  throughout  history  In 
a  telegram  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  which  read:  "If  It  l.s  your  position  that 
an  unauthorized  ruling  of  a  departmental  bureau  constitutes  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  then  It  Is  Important  that  the  people  recall 
that  such  were  the  tactics  used  by  Hitler  In  gtiining  powers  never 
sanctioned  by  the  people." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  19,  19401 
In  the  Nation — It  Should  Be  a  Hot  Spring  in  the  Capital 
(By  Arthur  BLrock) 
Washington.  March  18. — Senator  SMrrn,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
survived  the  Presidential  "purge."  exclaimed  in  the  Senate  today 
that  If  he  were  Governor  of  Georgia  "there  would  be  another  seces- 
sion call."    The  Senator  and  others  were  Indignant  over  the  order 
of  a   Federal   court   In   that  State   to  arrest   Governor   Rivers  for 
Ignoring  its  Injunction. 

Now.  if  some  important  Government  official  assails  Mr.  Sbhth  as 
an  Inciter  of  rebeUlon  and  civil  war.  It  will  be  tjiJlcal^of  the  tem- 
perature of  affairs  In  Washington  today.  It  will  be  in  line  with 
the  President's  charge  that  Senator  Tobet  has  preached  disobedi- 
ence to  the  census  "law";  Secretary  Hopkins'  loyal  follow-up  by 
calling  the  Senator's  attitude  "un-American."  and  the  personalities 
which  have  entered  a  recent  discussion  of  unemployment  statistics. 
The  explanation  for  all  this  heat  in  debates  which  clearly  have  two 
sides  Is  the  Imminence  of  the  Presidential  election.  IX  it  continues, 
the  Washington  spring  may  be  as  hot  as  the  tisual  Washington 
summer. 

Senator  Tobet  responded  by  asking  the  President  "what  law"  It 
is  to  which  he  has  counseled  disobedience.  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  majority  has  already  voted  that  the  two  Income  ques- 
tions of  the  census  which  are  the  heart  of  the  controversy  were 
unauthorized  by  the  congressional  statute  ordering  a  census  of 
population,  housing,  and  unemplojrment.  Its  chairman.  Senator 
Bailet.  who  has  a  great  legal  reputation,  recently  wrote  the  follow- 
ing to  Under  Secretary  of  Comnaerce  Noble,  who  had  said  he  does 
not  believe  "anyone  can  conceive  of  any  way  in  which  Congress 
could  more  clearly  have  expressed  Its  intention  to  Impose  on  the 
Director  of  the  Census  •  •  •  the  duty  of  determining  the  ques- 
tions that  are  to  be  asked     •     •     •": 

"I  can  conceive  of  several  ways  in  which  the  Congress  would  have 
more  clearly  expressed  Itself.  Certainly  the  Congress  said  nothing 
about  Income.  Certainly  the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiries  was 
stated  and  income  was  not  predicated  in  the  subject  matter. 
*  *  *  In  event  of  a  criminal  prosecution  for  failure  to  answer  s 
question  as  to  income  it  might  be  held  that  income  was  not  In 
contemplation.  *  *  *  If  the  Congress  had  intended  a  broad 
construction  of  inquiries  relative  to  population  It  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  say  anything  about  distribution  or  agrlctiltiu-e 
or  anything  else,  sine?  inquiries  relative  to  population  would  Include 
everything." 

So  Senator  Tobet  has  Important  legal  support  when  he  asks 
"what  law?"  And  the  recent  back-down  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  new 
regulation  which  permits  answers  to  be  sealed  and  unsigned,  does 
not  alter  the  basic  argument  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bailey. 

The  same  attitude — that  it  Lb  Inimical  to  public  welfare  to  indts 
a  national  debate  on  the  reliability  of  Government  opinions — 
greeted  the  publication  here  and  elsewhere  of  statistics  and  conclu- 
sions tending  to  show  that  unemployment  may  be  much  less  than 
has  been  supposed.  Because  the  statistical  sotirces  submitted  their 
figures  In  confidence.  It  was  argued  they  must  be  moved  only  by 
political  considerations.  Aiul  because  some  of  these  figures  and 
concltisions  tallied  with  those  of  one  statlEtlcian  who  works  for 
Republican  industrialists,  It  was  contended  that  they  are  msrs 
propaganda. 
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It  happens  th«t  these  particular  RepuWlcans  run  a  very  succeas- 
ful  ieriea  of  induatrtal  operatkma.  partly  becauae  they  look  cloaely 
Into  all  facta  affecttng  bualneaa.  If  thay  permit  their  political  views 
and  wishes  to  affect  their  atattetlcal  attitude,  they  wiU  loae  money. 
But.  on  the  contrary,  they  have  steadily  made  it  before  and  since 
the  advent  of  the  New  Deal.  Thto  should  Insure  respectful  atten- 
tion to  whatever  figures  they  collect  and  whatever  conclusions 
they  draw.  This  correspondent,  betore  offering  them  for  whatever 
they  are  worth,  checked  them  with  other  business  atattatlclans  In 
four  great  industrial  centers,  and  the  local  data  all  pointed  in  the 
same  direction.  One  of  theae  checkers  waa  recently  entnosted  by 
the  President  with  one  of  his  most  important  assignments. 

Despite  the  heat  of  the  repudiations,  the  Oovemment.  the  public 
and  the  political  oppcaltlon  will  come  more  quickly  to  the  facts  of 
unemploymrnt  If  all  sources  are  examined  coldly.  It  doesn't  get 
the  administration  side  anywhere  to  shout  "Du  Fonts"  and  accept 
without  questions  the  compilations  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  and  the  pure  estimate  that,  of  the  population 
increaoe  since  1929  of  ten  millions,  at  least  63  percent  were  addi- 
tions to  the  labor  market.  It  doesn't  get  the  private  statisticians 
anywhere  to  deny  the  possibility  that  they  may  have  erred  by  a 
couple  of  millions  since  unemployment  Is  not  clearly  defined, 
and  they  also  have  only  estimates  to  support  their  position.  And 
it  Is  a  pity  that  their  fear  of  Oovemment  and  name-callers  has 
prevented  them  frcm  defending  in  the  open  an  imfwrtant  contribu- 
tion to  a  major  mystery. 

Some  Democratic  politicians  believe  that  hopeful  unemploy- 
ment fit^urea  will  put  them  deeper  in  the  bole  on  the  Budget  and 
spending,  and.  since  the  tirlghter  statistics  cannpt  l>e  proved  and 
a  DOW  drive  for  relief  funds  Impends,  they  think  them  an  Insecxire 
ladder  to  grasp.  But  the  President  may  see  things  more  clearly, 
for  he  is  quoted  as  having  aaid  that  the  optimists  are  "barking  up 
the  right  Uee." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  17,  1940] 
The  same  process  was  followed  by  Secretary  Hopkins  to  circum- 
vent the  attacks  on  certain  questions  listed  In  the  census.  These 
are  known  as  Nos.  33  and  33  and  are  a  part  of  the  census  on 
unemployment.  They  require,  under  penalty,  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  money  vrages  and  earnings  from  persons  who  made  under 
tS.OOO  for  the  year,  and  other  income  datn.  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  after  hearings  on  Senator  Tourr's  protest  resolution. 
decided  that  Congress  had  not  authorized  these  questions  In  order- 
ing an  unemployment  census,  that  they  are  not  germane  to  it. 
and  are  wholly  Ulegal. 

INVASIONS  OP  nUVACT 

Other  attacks  are  baaed  on  charges  that  these  and  other  questions 
are  discriminatory,  an  invasion  of  constitutional  guaranties  of 
privacy,  and  that  they  are  being  sought  by  an  Improper  noethod — 
throiagh  eniuneratora,  who  may  be  neighbors  or  political  employees, 
and  therefore  are  insecure  guarantors  of  the  confidential  status. 

It  was  also  {minted  out  that,  since  the  Census  Bureau  had  by 
regxilatlon  reduced  the  general  application  of  question  32  (ezctis- 
Ing  from  detailed  reply  persons  with  incomes  of  over  tft.OOO),  It  was 
running  tieyond  oociigreaBlonal  authority  at  all  polnta  and  could,  by 
the  aanw  exercise  of  authority,  diacrlaalnate  further  without  any 
legal  warrant. 

Led  by  Senator  Toarr  and  Senator  Clakx  of  Ulssotiri.  both  of 
whom  said  tbey  would  not  answer  questions  they  believed  Illegally 
proposed,  thousands  of  dtlxens  protested.  The  administration  de- 
cided to  attempt  a  superficial  concession  to  substitute  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a  major  mistake,  thus  to  persuade  the  Senate  not  to 
pass  the  embarrassing  Tobey  resolution.  Mr.  Hopkins,  again  using 
the  leglslatlve-regiilatlon  method,  ruled  that  any  cltlaen  might 
vmte  the  detailed  Income  answers  on  a  slip  provided  by  the  enu- 
merator, put  it  m  a  sealed  envelope  without  slgnatiu^,  and  t>e  as- 
sured It  woiald  be  forwanled  to  headquarters. 

Here  again  a  major  Issue  and  change  were  evaded,  even  at  the 
possible  expense  of  that  very  section  of  the  eenstis  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  at  such  pains  to  erect  and  defend.  The 
questions  of  legality,  discrimination,  rights  to  privacy,  and  legisla- 
tion by  bureaus  instead  of  by  Oongreas  were  not  met  at  all  in  this 
effort  to  avoid  a  real  concession  to  effective  criticism.  The  device 
may  be  successful  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned.  But  though  the 
offirlal  claim  la  that  the  information  sought  is  both  legal  and  vital. 
It  was  deemed  better  to  damage  Its  value  by  Indirection  than  to 
admit  a  fundamental  mlstaks. 

A  STAa-GrAKCLSD  OcsrAPo? — PaoiBJJT'  AGAxmrr  Ckrtaxn  Census  Quxs- 

PoruukB  Disiausi 


To  the  New  York  HertM  TrUmne: 

The  Tsry  wldespead  and  Intense  feeling  of  protest  against  the  in- 
clusion of  certain  questloDa— partlcolarty  those  about  income  and 
sources  of  income — In  the  Impending  census  questionnaire  is  an 
astonishing  demonstration  of  the  popular  attitude  toward  the  New 
Deal.  It  has  not  often  been  reflected  tor  politicians  or  editorial  wrtt- 
crs.  Tfae  tetter  fulminate  against  wastUulneaa,  against  the  trrespon- 
alble  borraving  polley.  against  patemaUm.  against  centralization  of 
power,  against  the  abuse  at  autliomy  by  a  swcdlcn  Imreaucraey. 
against  pranotlon  of  class  hatred  and  the  bqlldoing  of  business 
for  political  punposes.  and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  offenses 
against  American  tradttlona.  It  Is  not  often,  however,  that  the 
critics  of  the  Booaevelt  administration  who  braalc  into  print  sug- 


gest that  this  Government  is  an  unscrupulous  enemy  of  the 
Nation:  but  that  is  very  clearly  suggested  In  scores  of  letters  that 
have  lately  appeared  in  varioxis  periodicals. 

When  Mr.  Wendell  WUlkie  writes.  In  criticism  of  the  centralla- 
tion  of  power,  that  the  only  difference  between  a  benevolent  des- 
potism and  a  vicious  one  (or  words  to  that  effect)  is  a  matt^  of 
time,  the  implication  Is  that  the  worst  we  are  immediately  threat- 
ened with  is  a  benevolent  despotism  that  does  not  mean  to  ahuse 
its  powers.  But  the  citizen,  who  Is  unwilling  to  tell  the  census 
man  this  or  that  item  of  Information  about  his  personal  affairs  or 
private  life,  does  not  hesitate  for  a  second  to  say  that  what  he  is 
afraid  of  Is  the  unscrupulous  use  that  the  present  Rooaevelt  or- 
ganization, or  some  local  branch  of  it,  may  make  of  that  In- 
formation. He  Is  sTire  that  if  a  breach  of  confidence  seemed  po- 
litically expedient  to  a  New  Deal  henchman,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  violate  a  secret.  Having  been  a  witness  to  the  ruthlessly  vindic- 
tive methods  by  which  the  New  Deal  has  sought  to  crush  or 
Silence  Its  great  and  powerful  critics,  he  Is  certain  that  no  in- 
formation which  might  be  used  to  coerce  an  humble  opponent  into 
acceptance  of  New  Deal's  mastery  woxild  be  safe  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velfs  following.  We  have  come  to  a  strange  pass,  haven't  we, 
when  large  bodies  of  the  citizenry  are  convinced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  a  potential  enemy,  capable  of 
using  the  nutterlal  in  confidential  files  for  improper  purposes. 

That  this  Is  the  sentiment  behind  the  protest  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  by  one  writer  on  one 
subject  after  another,  that  many  of  the  Individual  protests  are 
against  questions  that  have  been  asked  and  answered  decade  after 
decade,  without  arousing  suspicion  or  resentment  In  any  person 
with  a  clear  conscience.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the 
questions  about  Income,  which  are  under  heaviest  fire,  call  for 
much  less  explicit  information  and  explanation  than  all  income- 
tax  payers  furnish  the  Treasury  year  after  year.  If  the  most 
productive  elements  In  the  population  have  to  turn  themselves 
inside  out  every  year  for  the  Treasury  Department's  close  scrutiny, 
it  Is  innocently  asked.  Why  shoxUd  not  the  rest  of  the  f>eople  come 
through  once  In  10  years  with  Information  that  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  statisticians? 

TTiere  would  be  some  sense  in  this  question  if  the  rest  of  the 
people  were  doing  the  objecting — possibly  because  of  a  fear  that 
the  census  returns  would  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  taxation  of 
low  Incomes.  But  they  are  not.  The  persona  who  do  their  best 
to  tell  the  Treasury  all  about  their  earnings  year  after  year  are 
the  very  ones  who  are  the  most  vociferously  opposed  to  giving  the 
census  man  a  r^sum^  of  the  same  information. 

And  why  la  this?  It  Is  because  of  the  general  tiellef  that  the 
collectors  of  internal  revenue  have  no  more  Interest  in  the  politics 
of  a  taxpayer  than  they  have  In  his  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude,  and  that  if  his  statement  does  not  challenge 
their  suspicions  and  his  check  ts  honored  by  the  bank,  they  will 
protect  their  sanity  by  forgetting  his  name  and  every  fact  asso- 
ciated with  it  10  seconds  after  they  have  passed  his  statement  for 
acceptance.  Yet  the  Idea  of  the  census  mnn  getting  the  same 
information  Infuriates  them  because  they  have  no  such  confidence 
in  his  forgetfulness. 

They  take  It  for  granted  that  he  is  going  to  be  political  hanger- 
on  of  the  current  administration's  local  hanger-on-in-chlef.  The 
local  hanger-on  will  not  necessarily  be  a  highly  productive  pillar 
of  the  community,  with  a  sterling  character.  He  takes  the  Job 
becaiise  he  needs  it;  and  he  gets  It  because  he,  or  his  father  or 
uncle,  is  somehow  useful  to  the  hanger -on -In -chief.  In  return 
for  his  Job  be  Is  not  likely  to  refuse  to  make  some  notes  on  the 
returns  from  all  those  persons  in  whom  the  hanger-on-ln-chlef  is 
interested — particularly  "those  in  opposition  camps,  or  those  in  his 
own  party  who  are  rebellious  against  his  leadership.  The  possi- 
bility of  such  mlwise  of  censiis  Information  has  been  Inherent  In 
the  system  since  1790,  and  has  grown  as  the  InformaUon  demanded 
has  become  more  explicit  and  Intimate;  but  the  suspicion  that  It 
might  be  used  on  a  national  scale,  as  working  material  for  the 
operations  of  something  like  an  Ogpu  or  a  GesUpo  for  an  Ameri- 
can dictatorship  is  a  thought  as  new  as  It  Is  Nation-wide. 

It  is  not  spontaneous,  of  course.  It  U  Inspired.  And.  contrary 
to  the  feeble  efforts  of  New  Deal  spokesmen  to  suggest  that  it  Is  In- 
spired by  Republicans  In  the  Congress  for  political  purposes.  It  la 
inspired  by  the  conduct  over  a  period  of  7  years  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  his  Cabinet,  his  bureaus,  and  hU  political  highbinders. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  old  proverbial  phrase  "Like  master  like 
man."  how  Is  the  citizen  supposed  to  keep  his  mind  off  of  the  local 
hanger-on-ln-chlef,  and  the  use  he  may  now  be  encouraged  from 
above  to  make  of  confidential  information  when  the  little  hanger- 
on  smirks  his  way  in. 

Soaie  of  the  faltliful.  who  cannot  understand  why  anyone  shotild 
tnink  such  hard  thoughts  of  P.  D.  R.  and  hU  legions  of  ministering 
angels,  will  want  to  know  how  any  element  in  the  citizenry  could 
possibly  get  into  such  a  poisonous  sute  of  mind,  how  we  can  be  so 
imjtist  to  such  a  choice  aggregation  of  sweet  and  lovely  persona.  It 
is  hard  to  respond  to  such  a  challenge.  Shock  after  shock  has 
dulled  our  senalbUltles  and  memories.  When  It  comes  to  thinking 
up  what  V.  D.  B.  and  the  New  Deal  have  done  to  our  political 
morality,  we  find  ounelvea  punch  drunk.  But  let's  pick  a  few  out 
of  the  fog  at  random. 

Do  you  remember  how  the  expert  publicity  staff,  which  F.  D.  B. 
stOI  has  with  him.  set  out  to  "anear  Hoover,"  without  the  slightest 
renrd  for  truth  or  Justice? 

Do  you  remember  the  fury  with  which  P.  D.  R.  assailed  the  Su- 
preme Court  when  its  concern  for  the  Constitution  tbwarted 
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of  his  plays  to  the  gallery?  Do  you  remember  how  he  told  a  con- 
gressional committee  not  to  be  influenced  by  thought  of  the  im- 
constltutlonallty  of  a  bUl  drafted  by  his  pet  young  radicals? 

Do  you  remember  how  he  went  out  into  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  Nation  In  an  effort  to  discredit  and  purge  the  members 
of  his  own  party  who  had  dared  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  the 
Supreme  Court*  against  hU  vindictive  slashes  at  both? 

Have  you  forgotten  how  President  Roosevelt  blessed  the  launch- 
ing of  the  C.  I.  O.,  preached  class  warfare  while  It  was  being 
.  organized  with  expert  "red"  help,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall 
while  the  sit-down  strikers  were  shaking  such  recovery  as  there  was 
down  into  the  mire  of  anarchy? 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  he  has  rewarded  Murphy  for  neglect- 
ing his  duty  to  the  public  In  that  situation  and  how  he  has  con- 
soled him  for  the  electorate's  chastisement  of  him;  or  how  he  has 
rewarded  Professor  Frankfurter  for  supplying  him  with  ills  most 
adroit  advisers? 

Do  you  remember  the  campaign  book  stick -up  of  1936? 

Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  potato-planting  plebiscites,  with 
which  Mark  Sullivan  and  Herald  Tribune  editorial  v,Tlters  had  so 
much  fun,  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  deliberately  and 
officially  interpreted  the  returns  as  mendaciously  as  Stalin  ever 
construed  a  Soviet  election? 

Have  you  been  watching  lately  the  Congressional  Inquiries  Into 
the  methods  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Board  and  wondering 
what  F.  D.  R.  thinks  of  them?  If  you  have  you  will  have  noted 
that  his  reaction  to  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  abuse  of  power 
by  the  extra-constitutional  clique,  which  has  strenuously  sub- 
verted all  American  traditions  of  fair  play,  has  drawn  a  dead  silence 
from  the  ma£ter  and  bitter  opposition  to  reform  from  all  the 
minions. 

But  this  could  go  on  for  a  himdred  newspaper  columns  without 
adding  up  to  anything  more  than  the  common  knowledge  that  the 
New  Deal  has  never  shied  away  from  dirty  doings  In  its  pursuit  of 
an  objective.  TTie  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things  Is  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  to  Ju.st  that  extent  that  power  over  his  organization  has 
been  his.  This  power  over  his  following  and  his  influence  In  the 
Nation  has  been  nearly  absolute.  No  one  In  American  history, 
since  George  Washington's  retirement,  has  enjoyed  greater  power 
than  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  so  no  one's  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  It  is  more  strictly  personal  than  his.  If  the  proletariat,  the 
peasantry,  and  the  small  bourgeoisie  now  see  a  threat  to  their 
privacy,  and  thence  to  their  liberties.  In  a  census  questionnaire, 
who  Is  ref^ponsible  for  this  un-American  suspicion  that  a  small- 
caliber  census  snooper  may  be  the  agent  of  an  American  Gestapo? 
I  ask  you. 

HZPTISAX. 

Nrw  Tout,  March  15.  1940. 


The  National  Resources  Board — Planning  for 
Future  Development  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Is  frequently  referred  to  as  this  Nation's  "last 

frontier."  This  statement  is  true,  so  far  as  opportunity  for 
development  Is  concerned,  and  because  our  section  abounds 
with  natural  resources  we  are  making  every  effort  to  make 
sure  that  we  develop  the  use  of  these  gifts  of  Nature  wisely, 
so  as  to  provide  not  only  for  our  citizens  today  but  also  for 
our  children  and  their  children. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  is  one  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  which  is  helping  us  to  make 
our  plans  for  today  and  for  the  future.  Assisting  in  this 
important  task  is  Hon.  George  P.  Yantis,  prominent  citizen 
of  Olympfa,  Wash.,  in  my  district,  who  is  serving  as  regional 
chairman.  At  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  Board 
is  at  present  conducting  a  study  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
States  to  aid  us  in  determining  the  opportunities  for  land 
development,  Industrial  development,  and  how  to  obtain  the 
best  return  and  value  from  the  Government's  investments 
in  the  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  projects. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  radio  address  on  the  night  of 
January  19,  1940,  in  connection  with  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  in  a  Democracy,  Mid: 


Last  April  •  •  •  I  referred  to  our  concern  for  the  chUdren 
of  the  migratory  families  who  have  no  settled  place  of  abode.  I 
spoke  casually  to  the  press  today  about  a  study  I  am  making.  Up 
in  the  State  of  Washington  we  are  spending  a  great  many  millVms 
to  harnefs  the  Colvunbla  River,  to  put  a  great  dam  up  there  which 
win  pump  the  water  up  onto  a  huge  area  of  land  capable  of  pro- 
viding a  living  for  500.000  people — irrigated  land,  today  a  desert— 
which  can  be  made  a  garden  with  the  process  of  modem  science. 
Who  ought  to  go  there?  Are  we  going  to  treat  that  2  years  from 
now  Just  as  we  treat  the  average  irrigation  project?  WlU  it  be  a 
contract  with  the  Government  to  pay  out  the  loan  over  a  period 
of  years  on  the  basis  first  come  flrst  served? 

I  have  read  a  book;  it  is  caUed  Grapes  of  Wrath;  and  there  are 
500,000  Americans  that  live  In  the  covers  of  that  book.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Columbia  Basin  devoted  to  the  care  of  600  000 
people  represented  in  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

Migratory  families,  the  situation  of  their  children — chUdren  who 
have  no  homes — families  who  can  put  down  no  roota,  cannot  live 
In  a  community — that  calls  for  special  consideration.  But  I  am 
being  practical.  I  am  trying  to  And  a  place  for  them  to  go.  This 
means,  In  Its  simplest  terms,  a  program  for  the  permanent  resettle- 
ment of  at  least  1.000.000  people  in  the  Colvimbia  Basin  and  a  lot 
of  other  places.  And  remember  that  the  money  spent  on  it,  after 
careful  planning.  Is  going  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment many  times  over  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

I  also  desire  to  quote  from  the  statement  of  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  Director  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  January 
25,  1940,  as  follows: 

In  every  large  organization,  private  and  public,  someone  or  some 
group  has  to  clarify  objectives  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  organization  In  attaining  agreed  goals.  That  is  gener- 
ally recognized  as  the  Job  of  the  executive.  It  is  what  we  caU 
planning. 

Almost  every  large  problem  which  the  Federal  Oovemment  faces 
involves  not  one  but  many  agencies  and  departments,  not  only 
in  the  Federal  Oovemment  but  In  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Solutions  can't  be  found  for  these  problema  without 
the  assistance  of  business,  labor,  farm,  and  citizen  groups — in 
brief  without  mobilizing  the  best  information  and  best  help  we 
can  get. 

The  work  of  the  National  Resotirces  Planning  Board  Is  to 
mobilize  that  Intelligence  to  meet  specific  problems,  to  clarify 
objectives  and  policies  and  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
agencies  concerned  in  appropriate  steps  toward  agreed  objectives — 
for  example  here  are  a  few  cases: 

EBCIONAL  PLANNINO  PEOBtJClCS 

1.  The  Pacific  Northwest:  How  is  the  Nation  going  to  get  the 
maximum  return  and  value  from  its  hxige  mvestments  in  the 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  projects?  The  prudent  Investor  is 
concerned  with  management  and  operating  plans.  The  Board  is 
responsible  for  a  study  of  opportunities  for  land  settlement  and 
industrial  development  In  that  region.  It  is  putting  together 
knowledge  and  materials  from  the  tour  States,  the  Departments 
of  War,  Agriculture,  and  Interior,  and  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
through  the  active  participation  of  those  agencies  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  and  its  subcommittees. 
They  are  aU  cooperating  In  the  production  of  a  program  to  care 
for  the  thousands  of  families  who  have  or  wUl  migrate  to  this 
"last  frontier."  A  statement  of  objectives,  program  of  pubUc 
works,  and  related  policies  should  be  ready  by  June  1941  for 
consideration  by  the  legislative  bodies  that  make  the  decisions. 


The  Effect  of  Concentration  of  Economic  Power 
Upon  Mainteiiance  of  the  Competitive  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  i^jeaker,  the  history  of  business  enter- 
prise during  the  past  40  years  has  been  marked  by  the 
apparently  anomalous  situation  in  which  the  population  has 
steadily  increased  while  the  number  of  individual  and  private 
manufacturing  concerns  has  steadily  decreased.  Normally  it 
would  seem  that  as  consumer  demand  increased  with  a  grow- 
ing population  the  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  pro- 
ducing articles  necessary  to  satisfy  that  demand  would  in- 
crease correspondingly.  Such  a  result  would  be  inevitable 
under  a  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise.  A  brief  glaace 
at  statistics,  however,  shows  an  opposite  trend. 
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rorruiTioir  moBAa*.  irruxat  Bt'suuM  cokc»«i«  my^m" 
The  population  of  the  United  States  Increaaed  from 
75  000  000  In  1900  to  137.000.000  In  1940.  an  Increase  of 
62  000  000.  In  1900  there  were  approximately  15.000  manu- 
facturers of  tobacco  products :  today  there  are  approximately 
850  In  1900  there  were  28.000  manufacturers  of  lumber 
products:  today  there  are  less  than  8.000.  In  1900  there  were 
more  than  700  manuXacturers  of  agricultural  equipment; 
today  there  arc  260.  In  1900  there  were  more  than  2.000 
manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes;  today  there  are  less  than 
1.100.  Even  in  todustries  where  several  hundred  manufac- 
turers exist,  a  very  few  companies  control  from  75  to  85 
percent  of  the  entire  business. 

E\ery  census  of  Industries  of  the  United  States  shows  a 
steady  decline  In  the  number  of  operating  establishments  in 
practicallv  all  industries  and  an  equally  constant  Increase  in  , 
the  size  of  the  average  establishment.  Considering  all  manu- 
facturing industries  as  a  whole,  the  value  of  the  product  of 
the  average  single  establishment  has  increased  nearly  400  per- 
cent in  the  last  25  years,  or  from  $77,000  value  of  product  per 
estabiuihment  In  1915  to  $365,000  in  1940.  Certain  industries 
show  an  even  more  pronounced  increase.  For  example, 
aifrlcultural  implements  have  increased  in  terms  of  average 
output  per  establishment  850  percent  in  the  past  25  years. 
Chemicals  have  increased  nearly  400  percent:  glass  factories, 
550  percent;  petroleum  refining.  335  percent;  tobacco  manu- 
factures. 5.600  percent. 

Even  these  figures  are  deceptive,  shice  most  industries  are 
dominated  by  a  comparatively  few  large  concerns.  In  the 
cigarette  industry,  for  example,  which  is  the  most  important 
of  tobacco  products,  six  companies  in  1937  had  total  assets  in 
excess  of  $734,000,000.  The  three  largest  of  these  six  com- 
panies had  assets  amounting  to  more  than  $640,000,000.  or  an 
average  of  more  than  $200,000,000  per  establishment.  The 
sales  of  these  three  companies  amount  approximately  to 
$800,000,000.  or  approximately  $263,000,000  per  establishment. 
These  three  companies  represent  80  percent  of  the  output  of 
cigarettes  In  the  United  States.  Obviously,  entry  of  a  suc- 
cessful competitor  in  the  cigarette  field  would  require  a  capital 
outlay  of  at  leMt  $25,000,000.  The  profits  of  the  few  tobacco 
companies  are  more  per  annum  than  the  total  amoimt  paid  to 
the  farmers  for  tobacco. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  alone  had  total  assets  in 
1937  exceeding  $2,000,000,000.  The  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poraUon  owned  assets  of  approximately  $1,920,000,000.  The 
Texas  Corporation,  another  oil  company,  had  assets  of  $615,- 
000.000;  Oulf  OU  had  assets  of  $560,000,000:  Allied  Chemical  ft 
Dye  corporation  had  assets  of  nearly  $400,000,000:  American 
Radiator,  in  the  pltmiblng  field.  $166,000,000;  International 
Paper  k  Power,  in  the  paper  Industry.  $256,000,000;  and 
Crown-ZeUerbach.  $104,000,000. 

Expressed  in  different  form,  figures  presented  before  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  indicate  that  less 
than  6  percent  of  the  number  of  companies  producing  to- 
bacco products  owned  92  percent  of  the  assets  of  the  entire 
tobacco  Industry:  In  the  chemical  Industry.  2.7  percent  of 
the  companies  engaged  in  business  owned  86  percent  of  the 
assets;  in  rubber  products,  4.3  percent  of  the  companies 
owned  80  percent  of  the  assets;  in  metal  products.  2  percent 
.^  of  the  companies  owned  74  percent  of  the  assets:  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  3.5  percent  of  the  companies  owned  62 
percent  of  the  assets. 

Even  in  the  held  of  food  j?roducts.  |^dely  scattered  though 
they  are.  1.2  percent  of  the  producing  companies  owned  60 
percent  of  the  assets. 

new  uiaGS  uuNcmifs  ooitxifATS  mamuBimow 
The  figures  set  out  above  refer  primarily  to  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  economic  picture  presents  no  less  a 
discouraging  outlook  from  the  point  of  view  of  new  enterprise 
In  the  field  of  distribution.  The  distribution  of  food  products 
will  serve  as  an  Illustration.  While  there  are  thousands  of 
retail  grocery  stores  located  throughout  the  coimtry,  this  field 
is  being  dominated  more  and  more  by  a  few  large  concerns. 
XQ  1938  the  net  sales  of  any  fire  of  the  large  grocery  rhaln.t 


amounted  to  more  than  $1,700,000,000.  Onechaln  alone  m- 
joyed  sales  of  approximately  $880,000,000.  The  average  sales 
for^rflve  ch^  was  more  than  $340,000  000  each.  The 
invested  capital  required  to  conduct  the  business  of  five 
chains  was  approximately  $322,000,000.  or  f^  average  of 
approximately  $65,000,000  per  chain.  One  chain  had  invested 
capital  of  approximately  $160,000,000. 

wrr  BLAKKiT  THaowN  ovia  xnrms)  btatts 
One  of  the  serious  problems  resulting  from  this  concentra- 
tion of  volume  of  business  In  a  few  chains  Ues  in  the  fact 
that  to  a  great  extent  one  chain  does  not  overlap  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  another.  The  net  result  is  that  they  throw  a  wet 
blanket  over  the  entire  United  States  in  the  form  of  thou- 
sands of  individual  units  in  every  commimlty.  This  stifles 
local  enterprise.  A  generation  ago  anyone  could  start  a 
comer  grocery  store  with  UtUe  capital.  Today,  with  the 
chains  located  on  the  best  comers.  It  is  suicide  to  attempt 
competition. 

wo  l»rW  LOCAL  THIAlTXa 

The  same  hazards  beset  an  individual  desiring  to  establish  a 
local  motion-picture  theater.  Twenty-five  years  ago.  hun- 
dreds of  ambitious  young  men  started  the  exhibition  of  mo- 
tion pictures  on  small  capital  in  local  neighborhoods,  charg- 
ing 5. 10.  and  15  cents  admission.  Today,  with  chain  theaters 
occupying  preferred  positions,  with  their  vast  buying  power 
and  ability  to  dictate  terms,  clearance,  and  even  admission 
prices  of  competitors,  individual  attempts  at  competition 
merely  invite  early  bankruptcy.  There  is  no  more  certain 
way  to  lose  $50,000  than  to  build  an  independent  local  motion- 
picture  theater. 

COMPLBTS  BtXBCntATlOIf  OT  COMPKlTnON  n«  FXW  TXAXS 

Whatever  economic  theory  one  may  hold,  the  future  must 
be  judged  by  experience  of  the  past.  If  the  trend  of  the  last 
40  years  continues  for  another  generation,  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete elimination  of  competition  in  all  major  industries.  The 
management  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation  will  be  vested 
In  the  hands  of  corporal's  guard  of  businessmen,  which  will 
not  be  responsible  to  any  democratic  check,  and  whose  chief 
aim  will  be  multiplied  profits. 

AMfinUbl    BIHTB 

New  techniques  must  be  developed  with  the  instruments  at 
hand;  namely  the  antitrust  laws,  if  such  laws  are  to  be  given 
a  fair  test.  The  giant  corporations  of  today  have  created 
problems  of  administration  and  enforcement  which  would 
never  have  been  possible  had  the  control  of  corporate  organi- 
zation been  widespread  rather  than  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few.  A  few  pointed  illustrations  from  the  case  book  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  will  illus- 
trate the  difficulties  inherent  in  restoring  some  semblance  of 
competition. 

Aixntarxm  monopolt 
At  the  present  time,  the  Government  is  engaged  in  prose- 
cuting the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  That  corporaUon 
owns  99  percent  of  the  products  of  virgin  aluminum  and  sells 
approximately  100  percent  of  the  aluminum  products  offered 
for  sale  in  American  markets.  This  monopoly  was  built  up 
by  the  purchase  of  plants  abroad,  by  cartel  agreements  with 
foreign  producers,  and  by  restrictive  contracts,  oppressive 
tactics,  and  discriminatory  prices  practiced  against  competi- 
tors in  the  industry  by  the  aluminum  giant.  The  Govern- 
ment In  its  suit  seeks,  among  other  things,  dissolution  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  This  in  itself  presents  difficult 
problems.  Who  will  purchase  the  component  parts  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  in  the  event  the  Government  is 
successful?  Whole  communities  have  been  built  up  around 
certain  plants  of  the  Aliuninum  Co.  of  America.  Transpor- 
tation facilities  have  been  built  aroimd  these  communities. 
Dissolution  might  change  the  entire  economic  picture  of  a 
whole  section  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  continu- 
ation of  the  present  monopoly  permits  a  single  corporate 
management  to  dictate  in  perpetuity  the  prices  to  be  paid  by 
the  American  public  for  alximmum  products  which  sue  neces- 
sary and  essential  to  the  life  of  ordinary  citizens. 
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MOTION -PICTUaS  IMUUBllT 

Another  suit  brought  by  the  Government  Involves  the  mo- 
tion-picture industry.  There  the  eight  largest  producers  of 
motion  pictures  own  their  own  theaters  and  distribute  their 
own  product.  The  theaters  owned  by  these  eight  chains  are 
so  located  as  not  to  compete  directly  with  one  smother.  The 
country  has  been  districted  so  to  speak,  one  chain  operating 
In  one  section,  another  chain  in  another,  and  so  forth.  In- 
dependent exhibitors  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the 
chain  theaters  on  an  equal  basis  due  to  lack  of  chain-buying 
power. 

powza  OP  GzmBAi.  Movoaa 

The  antitrust  suit  now  pending  on  appeal  against  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corjwration  demonstrates  the  power  of  a  large 
automobile  manufacturing  concern  over  15,000  independent 
sales  ouUeU.  The  control  exercised  by  the  manufacturer  is 
such  that  the  business  of  these  15.000  independent  sales  out- 
lets is  controlled  in  all  its  details  by  the  manufacturer. 
Dirm-ULTT  OP  KAMOLXwa  ULwe*  casks 

The  difficulty  of  handling  a  case  of  the  size  of  that  in- 
volved in  aluminum  Is  illustrated  by  a  brief  calendar  history. 
The  case  was  under  investigation  for  approximately  3  years 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  petition  cm  April  23.  1937.  On 
June  28-29,  1937,  the  issue  was  presented  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  defendant,  Aluminum.  Ltd.,  was  transacUng  busi- 
ness, and  "found"  in  the  southern  district  of  New  York  on 
July  16,  1937,  opinion  by  the  district  judge  denying  motion 
of  Aluminum.  Ltd.,  to  quash  service  of  process;  on  March  2, 
1938,  the  Govemment  filed  an  application  for  leave  to  file 
Interrogatories,  on  April  19.  1938.  argument  was  had  on  mo- 
tion to  quash  subpena  duces  tecum  directed  to  defendant; 
on  April  25,  1938,  argimient  on  motion  of  Aluminum.  Ltd.. 
objecting  to  portion  of  mterrogatories;  April  28,  1938.  court 
sustained  interrogatories;  April  29,  1938,  agents  representing 
British,  Swiss,  and  French  aluminum  companies  obtained 
orders  to  show  cause  why  subpenas  duces  tecimi  addressed 
to  them  should  not  be  quashed;  May  2-5.  1938.  argument 
on  subpenas  duces  tecum  continued;  May  5.  1938,  Govern- 
ment moved  to  amend  petition;  May  10,  1938.  court  granted 
same;  May  31. 1938.  motion  from  one  of  defendants  to  dismiss 
petition:  June  1, 1938.  trial  commenced,  and  is  still  in  progress 
at  this  date,  namely.  March  7,  1940.  Indications  are  that 
the  trial  will  last  another  6  months.  After  this  the  case  will 
probably  be  carried  through  the  circuit  coifft  of  appeals  on 
up  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

WHO    CAM    COPS    WITH    TKSSX    LABCX    COMCXSMST 

Certain  concerns  have  become  so  large  that  an  individual 
or  another  corpwratlon  cannot  cope  with  them  in  a  court 
of  justice.  Too  much  money  required  to  try  a  case,  too  many 
delays.    Takes  too  long  to  get  justice. 

Even  the  Government  does  not  have  the  money  available 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  to  handle  more  than  a  few 
large  cases  each  year.  It  is  highly  deshable  that  a  large 
appropriation  be  made  to  enforce  antitrust  laws. 

KrW    TOaK    BANKS    HAV«    OW«-THim>    aUTK.    DKFOSrTS    OF    TH«     ENTIRE 

NATION 

The  report  of  December  30.  1939,  discloses  that  the  New 
York  City  banks  have  deposits  aggregating  $20,221,262,369. 
•mis  was  an  increase  during  the  12  months  by  the  huge 
figure  $2,887,355,469. 

The  ratio  of  deposits  to  capital  f\mds  in  these  banks  was, 
on  December  30.  1939.  9.35  to  1. 

In  addiUon,  these  banks  have  approximately  $4,000,000,000 
in  excess  reserves.  This  is  two-thirds  of  the  excess  reserves 
held  by  all  the  banks  In  the  enth«  country.  The  banks  in 
the  country  are  privileged  to  make  loans  equal  to  an  average 
of  7  to  1  on  excess  reserves.  There  are  sufficient  excess  re- 
serves to  this  one  city  alone  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
sufficient  money  or  credit  to  absolutely  buy  the  remamder 
of  all  money-making  business  properties  throughout  the 
Nation  that  are  not  now  owned  or  controlled  by  a  few  peo- 
ple, who  own  and  control  a  few  banks  in  this  one  city. 

A  FTW  MEN  COKTEOIXINO  A  11EW  BANKS  COWTKH.  THE  COBPOBATE  WEALTH 

or  THB  MATIOX 

Mr.  John  A.  Hartford,  one  of  tbe  principal  owners  of  the 
A.  Ii  P.  Co..  which  operates  in  about  40  of  the  48  States,  is 
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also  a  director  in  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  The 
resomx^es  of  this  one  bank — Guaranty  Trust  Co. — exceeds 
the  resources  of  an  the  1.455  banks  in  Texas.  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma,  the  population  of  these  3  SUtes  being  approxi- 
mately 11,000,000  people.  There  are  Interlocking  direc- 
torates between  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
Chase  NaUonal  of  New  York,  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  the  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  b  Co.  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Trust 
Co.  The  total  resources  of  these  six  banks,  according  to  the 
Comptroller's  report  for  December  31,  1936,  aggreirate  $7.- 
409.904,000,  and  their  total  resources  December  80, 1939,  were 
$8,233,765,859.  The  resources  of  these*  six  banks,  which  are 
closely  related  through  interlocking  directorates,  one  of  the 
directors  being  Mr.  John  A.  Hartfoni,  are  a  billion  dollars 
in  excess  of  the  resources  of  all  the  3,710  banks  in  the  18 
Southern  States. 

There  are  24  banks  to  the  United  States,  13  of  them  being 
in  New  York  City,  that  have  resources  equal  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  total  resources  of  all  the  baiiks — 
16,000— to  the  United  States.  The  6  heretofore  named  are 
in  this  group  of  24.  There  are  close  interlocking  directorates 
between  these  24  banks  and  the  175  nonflnancial  corpora- 
tions that  own  58  percent  of  the  corporate  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  Consideiable  time  and  thought  was  given  to  a  study 
of  this  question.  This  study  was  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  June  15,  1937,  and  is  contained  to  bound  vol- 
umes for  the  fli-st  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
pages  5777  to  5785,  inclusive. 

Banks  under  our  present  sjrstem  as  heretofore  pototed  out 
can  create  through  their  own  bookkeeping  systems  and  loan 
to  their  customers  $7  for  every  $1  that  they  have  as  a 
reserve.  Using  this  tremendous  power  and  Influence,  these 
few  banks  can  create  sufficient  money  practically  to  control 
this  counti-y,  and  that  is  what  they  have  been  doing  and 
what  they  are  now  dotog. 

The  question  is:  What  chance  will  the  people,  young  and 
old.  of  the  future  have  to  this  great  country  of  oiu^  if  we 
continue  to  permit  a  few  people  to  control  so  much  of  our 
coimtry's  wealth  and  foreclose  to  our  people  so  many  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  that  they  should  rightfully  enjoy? 

A  drive  is  now  being  made  to  legalize  branch  and  cham 
banking  across  State  lines.  Mr.  Hartford's  Guaranty  Trust  of 
New  York  wants  to  do  banldng  bustoess  over  the  entire  Nation. 


Tools  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTKR 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  address  of  Hon.  J. 
Wn-LiAM  Dftter,  delivered  on  Friday  night,  March  15.  1940, 
over  the  coast-to-coast  blue  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casttog  Co.  from  station  WMAL,  in  Washtogton,  D.  C: 

As  I  listened  a  week  ago  to  the  appeal  of  the  President  for  tb« 
support  and  someone  has  said  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  farmen 
of  America,  his  phrase  "tools  of  democracy"  imprearod  me.      

It  carried  me  back  to  the  old  home— the  home  I  loved  as  a  boy. 
It  wasn't  pretentious.  It  was  plain,  but  substantial— the  kmd 
of  home  you  are  glad  to  get  to  when  you  are  cold  and  huncrv 
and  tired  Warmth  and  affection  were  to  be  found  there  always. 
and  a  weloDme  was  assured  to  the  wayfarer,  too.  The  latch- 
strlne  was  on  the  outside.  What  It  lacked  In  conveniences  was 
made  up  for  m  contentment.  And  the  beauty  of  that  home  was 
that  father  and  mother  made  it  by  working  for  It— working  from 
sunup  until  long  after  sundown— working  together— weathering 
together  the  storms  of  panics  and  depresalona  with  a  faith  un- 
shaken and  a  coxirage  undaunted. 

The  rlne  of  an  anvil  was  familiar  to  me  as  a  boy,  for  dad  was 
•  marter  mechanic    He  knew  the  strength  of  iron.    He  knew  Um 
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«ffi^MM  Of  BtMl  And  he  knew  the  u»— yee.  and  the  y»lue  of 
JSS     wSr^beJd^the  PreiOdent  use  that  expm-lon    I  remem- 

S?^  tSTtatLrSi  me  over  and  o^« JJS^^  '  7 "^"^  eef  tie 
hto  work    "Son.  U  you  want  to  do  a  good  Job  you  must  get  the 

"'•Ji.r.'U'.SSn'i'.Ov.c.-^  iood  rul.  «^roUow^  Tb.  more  J 
have  seen  of  workmen,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  he  waa 
Jjht.^d  thT^r.  1  have  seen  of  the  operfloj^sof  govern. 
ment  the  more  certain  1  am  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  this 
^ \x^t  M  s^aa  It  doe.  to  every  other  flcld  of  endeavor 
3S,^.h5  tool,  i^e  a  m»ke.hlft  mechanic,  and  ^akeshin 
mcihod3  of  democracy  make  a  makeshift  government.     It  cannot 

**A^'yo7a*d  I  look  back  over  the  la.t  7  y.ars.  •«J'«  ""^^  {V^ 
dev.ce,  that  have  been  tried,  the  gadgets  that  »^?I«  ^^^,  "ff  ^'J^/^ 
contrivance,  that  have  been  resorted  to.  I  a"\ afraid  that  ^^  P^^^ 
admit  that  they  have  been  makeshift  methods.  Instead  «' Jx^^^g 
t«?U  they  hav/  been  stopgaps  Most  of  the  time  and  effort  has 
been  -pent  in  learning  the  tricks  of  the^rade  Instead  of  ^t«ng 
our^Jvea  to  the  ta*k  of  learning  the  trade  lt«elf.  We  ve  been  so 
bu^  hunting  around  for  new  tooU^tooU  that  others  jj^^^.^ifl 
carded  -tooU  that  others  have  foimd  dangerous  a°d  'neffectUe- 
tonia  that  have  disrupted  production  and  have  spoiled  good.s  In 
SSlsL^tcol^  thaHave  tWned  out  to  be  tools  of  despotl^ 
whJre^  they  have  been  used-I  say.  we  have  been  so  busy  loo«- 
^e  for  new  tools  that  we  have  had  little  If  any  time  left  to  go 
S^the  workt^^ch  and  pick  out  the  tools  that  have  been  tested 
by  tlme^d  experience  aa  safe  and  effective  ones  for  freemen  to 

"*That    It   seems  to   me.   Is  where   the   mistake   has   been   madc^ 
W?Je  forJo^™about  the  plumb  lines  and  the  levels  with  which 
we  have  KS?  accustomed  to  build  and  have  sought   other  tools 
to  take  their  places.     As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe,  and  I  think 
5Su  ilie!^  ttStt  the  moat  Important  task  that  ^^ould  be  done 
the  task   that  you   and   I   and   every   American   who   loves   liberty 
ai^d  hates  despotism  should  set  himself  to  doing.  Is  to  s^  up  the 
tMls  thrt  we  we  to  use  in  this  job  of  governing  ourselves.     You 
l^ow  i  we^r  Ml  do  that  you  caix't  lay  bricks  by  pounding  theii^ 
SLThS  ^ih  a  sledge  hammer.     And  you  cant  buUd  the  wal^ 
of  democracy  by  cru^lng  them  under  the  weight  of  unrestrained 
S.wer^^a^nut^Xyou  cant  use  the  tools  that  every   dictator 
has  found  helpful  In  establishing  a  despotism  f^'^^^^^'P^^'^J^^f-    , 
^e  offreedom  with  them.     It  cant  be  done,  for  the  one  set  will 
mevlUbly  buUd  a  tyranny,  the  other  an   independence. 

This  task  of  selecting  the  tools  with  which  we  are  to  work  brings 
us  face^face  with  I  very  fundamental  question- What  la  our 
SSlS  future  to  be?  Is  the  unrestrained  will  of  the  majority 
more  desirable  than  the  limitations  of  tried  and  tested  rules  of 
DTOtidure?  Are  arbitrary  decisions  safer  than  fundamental  prln- 
clDles'  Is  the  posalblllty  of  political  confusion  more  inviting  than 
f  he  certainty  ofconstltitlon^  order?  Are  wild  experiments  more 
secure  than  matured  experience?  Is  the  sovereignty  of  the  citizen 
W  S  sunindered  for  th^supremacy  of  the  state?  I  have  not  over- 
stated the  seriousness  of  the  decision  that  must  be  made.  Before 
wfy  worrcfn  be  done,  before  the  Iron  can  be  heated  or  any  worth- 
Srtiarhanunerlng  done  on  the  anvil,  we  must  know  what  we  intend 
U)  make  If  we  decide  that  our  destiny  depends  upon  the  seU- 
rSstTaints  established  by  recognized  rules  limiting  the  PO^er  of  a 
man  a  mob.  or  a  majority,  and  protecting  at  all  times  with  patient 
Sleranoe  the  rights  of  the  minority,  one  type  of  tools  may  be  used. 
^Sa^wm  mean  the  opportunities  of  freedom.  On  the  other  hand^ 
tf  we  Ire  persuaded  tbit  our  future  rests  upon  the  substltutton  of 
novel  and  attractive  expedients  which  merit  attention  only  because 
They  a^  impulsive  and  Impractical  Innovations,  then  entirely  dlf- 
fe.7nt  tooU  wlU  be  needed.     And  that  wdl  mean  the  security  of 

***^MSch^a8  been  made  of  a  mandate  from  the  people.  But  it 
ahould  never  be  forgotten  that  the  people  themselves  have  advo- 
aited  principles  and  etrtablUhed  Institutions  of  government  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  their  own  Impulsive  actions— safecuards 
airairst  their  own  hasty  conclusions  and  also  bulwarks  against  the 
ambitions  of  a  man  or  the  appeal  of  his  benevolences  Let  It  be 
rraiembered  that  a  Napoleon  with  a  mandate  did  not  give  freedom 
W  FYaVSr  Popular  wdl  cannot  safely  express  Itself  directly 
through  a  mob  or  a  master. 

But  in  making  the  decision  of  what  our  destiny  Is  to  be  you 
and  I— yes  everyone  should  realize  that  wherever  substitutions. 
such  as  I  have  mentioned,  have  been  made,  the  patient  hope  of  a 
people  has  been  turned  into  a  fearful  despair.  As  a  matter  of 
fi^t  we  should  be  practical  enough  to  know  that  we  cannot  hitch- 
hike our  way  to  happiness,  nor  can  we  thumb  a  ride  to  any 
UtoDla  That  does  not  mean  that  we  wotUd  adopt  a  policy  of 
rura^  neclect "  to  quote  the  Presidents  words,  nor  national  neglect 
either,  but  that  we  wlU  be  sensible  enough  to  see  what  will  be  at 
the  end  of  the  ro^d. 

As  you  heard  the  phrase,  "tools  of  democracy."  last  Friday  night. 
Tou  probably  r«membercd.  as  I  dl::.  another  expression  used  by 
the  President  to  illustrate  the  methods  which  he  felt  represented 
the  new  philosophy  of  government  here  In  America.  You  will 
recall  that  In  hU  annual  measage  to  the  Congress  in  1938.  the 
President   boasted    tbat    "new    instruments   of    public    power      had 

fbeen  built.  You  are  aware,  as  1  am  aware,  that  as  instrmnents 
of  public  power  Increase,  the  rights  of  the  citizen  must  inevitably 
nv*  way  Instruments  of  public  power  of  the  kind  that  the  Presl- 
dMit  referred  to— laatnimenU.  that  on  •  wider  and  broader  scope 


than  had  ever  been  Imagined  possible,  chisel  away  at  the  rights 
SMe  individual:  such  iiistruments.  I  say.  and  tools  of  democracy 
do  not  go  together  on  the  same  workbench.  ^„v- 

It  ta  mter^tlng  to  recall  that  the  President,  at  t^e  time  he  spoke 
of  these  "new  irwtruments  of  public  power."  sounded  the  wam»n? 
^hatttTey  could  become  what  he  termed  "shackles  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Sople."  I  want  to  tell  you  in  very,  very  simple  language 
?onight  thkt  whether  these  now  powers  are  ^'iflded  by  ecoiiomlc 
autSts  such  as  the  President  feared  they  might  be.  or  by  po- 
rS  puppets,  such  as  they  have  been,  the  same  reeu  ts  follow; 
shackles  wiU  be  forged  which  wlU  turn  out  to  be  "shackles  for  the 
ntSr?les  Jf  thV  p^ple."  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  these  "In- 
st^ments  of  pS  power"  become  very  naturally  what  Justice 
Cardoro  so  aptly  described  as  "unconflned  and  vagrant'  power*,  over- 
reaching more  and  more  Into  the  Intimate  and  purely  P<'rson.a 
affairs  of  the  citizen,  and  wandering  around  like  a  gypsy  without 
any  sense  of  restriction.  You  can't  u.se  a  steam  shovel  to  cultivate 
a  flnwer  bed  no  matter  how  efficient  that  shovel  may  be  or  how 
kind-hearted  the  operator.  The  shovel  and  the  operator  may  not  be 
harmed,  but  there  will  be  little  left  of  the  roots  and  no  hope  what- 
ever for  any  buds  or  blossom. 

A.S  we  review  the  events  of  the  Inst  7  years.  It  seems  to  me  that 
••in.struments  of  public  power."  racher  than  "tools  of  democracy, 
more  aptly  describes  the  program  that  has  been  followed.  There 
were  reasons  for  resorting  to  such  methods.  Competition  was  keen. 
Every  ambitious  bureaucrat  had  his  pet  hobby.  Every  bright  brain 
irvister  had  his  favored  theory.  Instruments  had  to  be  created  lor 
them  to  play  with. 

Then  again,  another  reason  for  creating  these  Instruments  was 
that  that  which  was  sought  to  be  done  cculd  not  be  accomplished 
unless  powers  were  piled  upon  powers.  The  more  regulations  you 
want  m  your  home  the  more  power  you  will  need  to  enforce  those 

'^*^l'?d°fflcult  to  henpeck  a  husband  successfully  unless  you  have 
the  power  to  keep  him  under  yotir  thumb.  And  you  can't  brow- 
beat a  wife  with  safety  unless  you  have  the  power  to  keep  her 
subdued.  Once  a  henpecked  htisband  gets  loose  or  a  browbeaten 
wife  gets  Independent,  the  honeymoon  of  compulsion  Is  over. 
That's  the  great  trouble  with  trying  to  start  henpecklng  or  brow- 
beating- sooner  or  later  come  heartaches  and  shattered  hopes.  And. 
by  the  way.  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  believe  the  fear  of  an 
ended  honeymoon  Is  prompting  the  boosters  of  a  third-term  move- 

The  one  dominant  note  here  In  Washington  during  the  last  J 
^•ars  has  been  regulation.  Our  salvation  was  to  come  not  by  laltn, 
not  by  works,  not  by  repentance  or  regeneration  or  absolution— It 
was  to  come  by  regulation.  A  phUosophy  of  failure  and  futility 
was  proclaimed  which  demanded  not  the  recovery  of  America  but 

its  remaking.  »w..» 

And  the  more  regulation  that  was  called  for  the  more  power  th.'it 
was  demanded  for  enforcement.  Obvlotisly  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen—your  rights  and  the  rights  of  millions  of  others  like  you— had 
to  zlve  way  Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  that  seven  times  as  many 
regulatory  bodies  were  created  during  the  last  7  years  as  had  been 
created  prior  to  that  time?  That  means  seven  times  as  much  power, 
seven  times  as  many  Instruments  of  power,  seven  times  the  danger 
that  tools  of  democracy  wlU  be  discarded. 

Ours  is  the  privilege  to  choose  today  between  '  instruments  oi 
power"  and  "tools  of  democracy."  Between  these  two  there  is 
no  middle  ground,  rigid  regxUatlon.  or  a  fuller  freedom.  The  one. 
regulation.  Is  the  road  to  reaction;  the  other,  freedom.  Is  the  way 
of  liberty. 

E.  C.  **Took''  Gathings,  a  New  Member  of  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this  body 
had  to  pass  through  the  period  of  being  a  neophyte  Congress- 
man. Every  one  of  you  had  that  experience  during  the  first 
2  years  of  service  in  which  the  new  Member  has  very  little 
opportunity  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  for  his  district.  State, 
or  for  the  Nation.  Certainly  he  is  not  given  any  place  of 
leadership,  regardless  of  the  qualifications  he  may  possess. 
No  new  Member  can  be  expected  to  do  more  than  acquaint 
himself  with  the  various  tasks  with  which  he  is  confronted 
and  to  learn  the  work  of  representing  the  constituents  who 

sent  him  here. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
a  young  man  who  came  here  for  the  first  time  only  last  year 
and  who,  since  that  time,  has  won  the  admiration,  esteem,  and 
respect  of  this  body.   I  refer  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
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E.  C.  "Took"  Oathikgs.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  college  during  my  senior  year  when  he  entered  the 
school  as  a  freshman,  and  I  have  closely  observed  him  since 
that  time,  particularly  dnce  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
House.  He  has  the  distinct  honor  of  serving  on  five  important 
committees— World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  Census,  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation.  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  and 
Claims.  There  are  only  a  very  few  Members  who  serve  cmi 
ts  many  committees.  This  is  testimony  of  his  willingness 
and  desire  to  work.  I  am  told  by  the  chairmen  imder  whom 
be  serves  that  he  is  faithful  in  his  attendance  at  the  mect- 
ings  of  his  committees,  and  has  cheerfully  performed  sdl  work 
assigned  him  to  do. 

I  am  not  fully  acquainted  with  his  record  with  respect  to 
hla  local  activities  In  his  district.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  during  his  tenure  of  office  here  he  has  obtained  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  the  erection  of  two  new  post-offlce 
buildings  in  his  district.  He  sponsored  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives/a  bill  which  authorized  the  construction  ot  a 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Helena,  Ark.,  and 
assisted  in  the  passage  of  legislation  authorizing  another 
river  bridge  at  West  Memphis,  Ark.,  both  bills  having  been 
enacted  into  law.  He  has  urged  the  extension  of  T.  V.  A. 
lines  across  the  Mississippi  River  Into  Arkansas;  many 
times  he  has  discussed  this  matter  with  me— since  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs — and  I  am 
fully  aware  of  his  diligence  In  this  respect.  He  obtained  the 
passage  through  the  House  of  legislation  to  commence  work 
on  the  construction  of  a  new  fish  hatchery  In  his  district. 
He  asisted  in  the  passage  of  road  legislation  that  provided 
more  than  $500,000  for  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  return  for 
freeing  of  certain  toll  bridges  in  the  State.  Let  me  say  that 
he  also  has  worked  zealously  for  legislation  providing  funds 
for  parity  payments  and  other  agricultural  benefits  to  farm- 
ers and  for  flood-control  projects.  He  has  constantly  urged 
adequate  benefits  for  veterans  of  the  World  War,  their 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependents. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  of  which  I  have  knowledge 
that  he  has  effected.  All  and  all  he  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  In  the  length  of  time  he  has  served  his  people. 
I  am  proud.  Indeed,  to  have  the  opportimity  of  brtoging 
these  points  before  this  body  with  reference  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  E.  C.  "Took"  Oa-things  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  even  though  a  new  arrival  in  Congress  is  re- 
stricted and  circumscribed,  still,  if  tactful  and  industrious,  he 
will  find  it  a  medium  through  which  many  things  flow  and  in 
which  he  can  make  himself  felt  and  appreciated  while  his 
character  and  personality  will  be  quite  amply  reflected. 
In  1916  Champ  Clark  stated  to  this  body: 
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irm%MM.wm:a  QT  CBAMP  CLAKK  AT  TH»  WASHIMOTOK 
THUBSDAT,    MABCH    !•,    1916 

(Printed  In  the  CXjhckbsional  Bmxmd,  March  17,  1016) 

It  la  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Representative  in  Oongre«.  If  for  only 
one  term  and  with  the  number  of  terms  the  honor  Increases  In 
geometrl(»l  rather  than  in  arithmetical  proportion.  A  Member'a 
UMfulncaa  to  his  coimtry  should  Increase  to  the  same  proportion. 
A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Representatifw  Just  as  he  must  learn 
to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engtoeer.  a  lawyer,  or 
a  doctor. 

"Poeta  nascltur  non  fit" — a  poet  is  bom.  not  made — says  Horace; 
but  Congressmen— that  is.  useful  and  Influential  Congressmen- 
are  made  largely  by  experience  and  practice.  ^  ,.     ..  ,  ^ 

The  old  Charlotte  district  in  Virginia  knew  this  and  kept  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in  the  House  till  he  became  a  great  national 
flirure  Then  the  Old  Dominion  sent  him  to  the  Senate,  and  Oen- 
enl  Jackson  sent  him  to  St  Petersburg.  There  are  sporadic  cases 
of  similar  action  In  other  districts. 

It  is  an  unwise  performance  for  any  district  to  change  Repre- 
sentaUyes  at  short  InterTals,  A  new  Oongreasman  must  begin  at 
the  foot  of  the  class  and  speU  up.  Of  course,  the  more  brains 
tact  enerwy.  courage,  and  Industry  be  has  the  qtUcker  he  will  get 
un  '  If  he  possesses  these  qualities,  and  if  his  constituents  will 
M)  him  m  the  House,  he  is  as  certain  to  rise  as  the  sparks  are 
to  fly  upward.  No  human  power  can  keep  him  down.  It  is  only 
fair  and  rational  to  asstime  that  every  Representatives  consUtuenU 
oesire  to  see  hun  among  tbe  "top-notcbers." 

Take  the  present  House  and  see  how  long  tbe  men  who  hold  tbe 
high  places  have  served.    I  cannot  name  aU.  but  a  few  as  samples. 


Mr.  Speaker  Cannon  is  serrlng  his  fortletli  year.  He  holds  the 
record,  or.  In  pugilistic  parlance.  "Ive  holds  the  belt,"  for  length 
of  service  In  the  House  In  our  entire  history.  In  several  Con- 
gresses he  was  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Approprlatlone 
and  then  was  Speaker  8  years;  only  one  man.  Henry  Clay,  having 
been  Speaker  longer. 

I  am  serving  my  twenty-second  year;  Minority  Leader  Mann  is 
serving  his  twentieth  year;  Mr.  Kltchln.  clialrman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  Appropriations, 
his  eighteenth;  Mr.  Moon,  chairman  of  the  Poet  Office  and 
Post  Roads,  his  twentieth;  Mr.  Jones,  chairman  of  Insular  Affairs 
and  'father  of  the  House,"  his  twenty-sixth;  Mr.  Flood,  chair- 
man of  Foreign  Affairs,  liis  sixteenth;  Mr.  Hay.  chairman  of  Military 
Affairs,  his  twentieth;  Mr.  Glass,  chairman  of  Banking  and  Cunency, 
his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Adamson.  chairman  of  Interstate  and  Pcirelgn 
Commerce,  his  twentieth;  Mr.  Stephens,  chairman  of  Indian  Affairs, 
his  twentieth:  Mr.  Slayden.  chairman  of  the  Library,  his  twentieth: 
Mr.  Henry,  chairman  of  Rules,  his  twentletli;  Mr.  Lever,  chairman 
of  Agriculture,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Padgett,  chairman  of  the  Navy, 
his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Lloyd,  chairman  of  Accounts,  his  twentieth;  and 
Mr.  Sparkman,  chairman  of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  his  twenty-8<'Cond. 
TTiere  are  other  big  chairmanships,  but  thfise  will  sulBoe  to  show 
that  as  a  rule  the  big  places  go  to  old  and  experienced  Members,  for 
most  of  the  men  who'  rank  close  to  the  chairmen  are  old  timers. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  with  reference  to  members  of  the 
minority.  As  an  Illustration,  Messrs.  Gillette  and  Cooper,  who  are 
serving  their  twenty-fourth  year,  are  the  ranking  Republicans  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs,  almost  certain  to  be  chairmen 
thereof  should  the  Republicans  ever  again  have  a  majority  In  the 
House,  as  In  that  event.  In  all  probability,  Mr.  Mann  will  be  Speaker, 
unless  he  Is  nominated  for  President  next  June. 

Go  through  the  whole  list  and  you  will  ftod,  with  few  ezoeptions. 
that  the  men  of  long  service  have  the  high  places. 

New  England  and  the  dUes  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have 
understood  the  value  of  long  service  all  along,  and,  having  elected 
a  fairly  good  man  to  Congress,  they  keep  him  In  the  harness. 

The  Member  of  longest  consecutive  service  is  called  "the  father 
of  the  Hotise."  Five  Phlladclphlans  In  immediate  succession  bore 
that  honorable  title— Randall,  Kelley,  CNeUl,  Harmer,  and  Bing- 
ham. Then  It  went  to  Mr.  DaljieU,  of  Pittsburgh.  When  General 
Bingham  annoimced  the  death  of  General  Harmer.  his  immediate 
predecessor  as  "father  of  the  House."  he  stated  that  the  five  Phila- 
delphia "fathers  of  the  House"  had  served  a  total  of  147  years,  and 
he  served  8  or  10  years  after  making  that  interesting  statement. 

In  the  second  and  third  Congresses  in  which  I  served,  Maine, 
with  only  four  Members,  had  the  Speakership  and  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  great  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Navy,  and  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds — a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  giv- 
ing the  Pine  Tree  State  an  Influence  in  the  House  and  the  country 
out  of  all  proporUon  to  her  populaUon  and  wecdth.  These  four 
men — Reed.  Dlngley.  Boutelle,  and  MilUkln — each  served  in  the 
House  20  years  or  more  Other  States  might  profit  by  her  example. 
No  man  should  be  elected  to  the  House  simply  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  AU  Members  should  be  elected  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

The  best  rule.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  for  a  district  to  8el«;t  a  man 
with  at  least  fair  capacity.  Industrious,  honest,  energetic,  sober, 
and  courageous,  and  keep  him  here  so  long  as  he  discharges  his 
duties  faithfully  and  weU.  Such  a  man  will  gradually  rise  to 
high  position  and  Influence  in  the  House.  His  wide  acquaintance 
with  Members  helps  him  amazingly  to  doing  thing!*. 

I  can  speak  freely  on  this  subject  without  violstlng  the  propri- 
eties, for  my  constltuenU  have  kept  me  here  22  j-ears.  and  for  20 
years  have  given  me  nominations  without  opposition,  for  all  of 
which  favors  I  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Their 
generous  action  and  unwavering  friendship  have  enabled  me  to 
devote  all  my  time  to  the  public  service.  I  have  not  been  «>»- 
pelled  to  spend  any  portion  of  my  time  In  "mending  my  fences. 
My  constituents  have  attended  to  that.    God  bless  them. 

One  other  thing:  I  do  not  know  what  conmilttee  assignment* 
you  new  Members  secured.  If  they  are  good,  you  are  to  be  MJn- 
gratulated.  U  bad,  do  not  be  cast  down.  No  congressional  tender- 
foot ever  had  poorer  assignments  than  I  had— Claims  and  Old 
Penrtons— but  I  never  complained  or  kicked.  I  went  to  work  as 
though  those  committees  suited  me  exactly.  Here  is  an  lUustra- 
tton  of  what  may  happen  and  how  luck  plays  an  important  part. 
I  was  next  to  top  Democrat  on  both  Foreign  Affairs  and  Patents 
for  8  years— never  advanced  a  pejj  so  far  as  committees  went. 
Just  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year  on  those  two  com- 
mittees. I  was  about  to  become  top  Democrat  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Hon  John  Sharp  Williams,  then  minority  leader,  assigned  me  to 
the  foot  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  at  the  and  of  4  years  throtigh 
the  happenings  of  politics  In  five  different  States  I  Jumped  from 
the  foot  to  the  head  of  the  Democratic  minority  on  Ways  and 
Means  So  it  may  be  with  you.  Events  over  which  you  have  no 
control  may  advance  you  more  rapidly  than  you  dream  of  or  hope 
for.  My  advice  is  this:  "Whatever  yctir  hand  flndfl  to  do,  do  it 
with  your  might." 

What  was  stated  in  1916  by  that  sterling  Democrat  Hon. 
Champ  Clark  holds  good  to  this  day  and  the  present  case 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan.«?as,  E.  C.  "Tcok"  Qathihcs. 
should  be  a  challenge  and  a  promise  to  those  arriving  for  the 
first  time  to  become  a  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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Buying   Power  Needed   to   Put  the  Idle  Millions 

Back  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1940 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  national  recovery  in  the  United 
States  is  entirely  dependent  upon  an  adequate  and  sustained 
purctiasing  power  available  to  the  American  people.  If  busi- 
ness and  industry  are  to  be  assured  of  the  steady  production 
of  Roods,  with  commensurate  profits,  and  if  labor  is  to  be  as- 
sured stable  and  sufficient  employment,  with  living  wages, 
purchasing  power  must  be  on  a  par  with  production. 

Economic  stability  depends  entirely  upon  the  expansion  of 
demand.  With  adequate  purchasing  power  available,  demand 
for  commodities  and  services  will  come  naturally,  and  this 
demand  will  force  increased  production,  and.  In  turn,  stabilize 
employment  and  make  more  work  available. 

The  machine  age  is  liberating  employees  from  work.  In 
this  age  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  a  Job  after 
he  reaches  the  age  of  60.  I  know  that  over  90  percent  of 
our  people  past  60  years  of  age  have  led  decent,  honest,  and 
thrifty  lives. 

The  Industries  of  the  country  are  running  short-handed 
and  on  part  time  because  our  people  do  not  have  the  money 
to  make  purchases.  Millions  who  are  buying  are  buying  only 
the  barest  necessities  of  life.  We  need  important  market 
builders  in  America  to  supply  themselves  liberally  with  the 
material  things  that  go  toward  the  making  of  a  comfortable 
existence.  Those  who  cannot  actively  engage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  create  and  maintain  the  market  on  which  the  welfare 
oX  all  the  rest  of  us  depends. 

How  often  have  we  seen  men  and  women  alike  stripped 
of  their  savings?  Family  sickness,  costly  operations,  the 
necessity  of  relatives,  investment  failures,  business-agent 
betrayals,  fires,  and  many  other  kinds  of  misfortimes  have 
taken  away  their  life's  savings. 

The  present  condition  of  our  old  folks  is  not  due  to  their 
fault,  for  they  are  the  victims  of  an  industrial  system  for 
which  they  are  not  responsible.  When  the  wage  earner  has 
toiled  for  40  years  or  more  he  and  she  should  be  retired 
With  a  pension  that  will  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort  the 
rest  of  their  days.  The  United  States,  for  years,  has  been 
conserving  land,  forests,  oil,  minerals,  and  wild  game.  I 
believe  it  Is  time  we  were  conserving  human  beings.  We 
owe  a  duty  to  our  old  folks  and  we  can  perform  this  duty 
on  a  pay-as-jrou-go  basis. 

Economists.  Industrialists,  and  statisticians  have  been 
pointing  out  that  if  suflQcient  money  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  people,  enough  to  force  a  demand  for  goods, 
the  depression  would  be  at  an  end.  A  2 -percent  gross 
Income  tax.  as  proposed  by  the  Townsend  national  recov- 
ery plan,  will  take  care  of  our  old  folks  and  tlieir  buying 
rower  will  put  the  younger  people  back  to  work.  This  tax 
can  be  collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  and 
no  new  bureaus  or  commissions  will  be  needed. 

Everyone  should  be  willing  to  pay  2  percent  of  their  gross 
Incomes  toward  insuring  the  security  of  this  country,  the 
stability  of  their  Jobs,  and  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

We  now  have  a  tax  on  gasoline.  This  tax  creates  a  busi- 
ness C3rcle.  The  gas  tax  builds  roads.  Good  roads  increase 
the  sale  of  automobiles.  The  sale  of  automobiles  increases 
the  sale  of  gasoline.  The  automobile,  oil.  and  road-building 
industries  have  created  a  great  demand  for  labor  in  America. 

The  Townsend  plan  is  a  pay-as-you-go  plan.  You  do  not 
bave  to  borrow  a  single  cent  to  start  it.    It  is  a  plan  that 


plays  no  favorites.  Its  benefits  are  available  to  all.  Bone- 
fits  to  the  elders  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  eligible 
citizens  divided  into  the  amount  of  money  produced  by  the 
2-percent  tax.  No  one  knows  what  this  amount  will  be. 
We  know  it  will  increase  as  business  Increases. 

The  elders  receiving  the  annuities  must  buy  American- 
made  and  American -grown  products.  The  greatest  contri- 
bution which  we  can  make  toward  stabilizing  our  economic 
life  would  be  to  preserve  the  American  market  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

These  elderly  people  will  be  able  to  buy  better  food,  more 
and  better  clothing,  good  housing,  new  furniture,  medical 
and  dental  care,  automobiles,  and  many  other  things  which 
Americans  require.  Their  purchases  would  result  in  an  im- 
mediate speed-up  of  industry  and  a  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. Men,  long  unemployed,  would  be  called  back  to  shop 
and  office. 

When  the  old  folks  over  60  years  of  age  are  removed  from 
competition  for  jobs  and  when  a  steady  market  is  provided 
for  business,  the  demand  for  labor  will  Increase.  Our  old 
folks  wiU  build  or  remodel  their  homes,  which  will  create  a 
demand  for  skilled  labor. 

In  1917  and  1318  we  loaned  billions  of  dollars  to  foreign 
nations,  and  while  we  never  got  this  money  back.  It  did 
create  a  velocity  of  spending  In  this  country  which  gave  us 
an  era  of  great  prosperity.  Today  we  are  loaning  money  to 
foreign  nations  to  buy  our  goods.  Why  should  we  give  this 
money  to  foreign  nations?  We  should  put  the  money  in 
the  hands  of  our  old  people  and  let  them  put  the  money  in 
circulation,  which  will  give  us  the  much-needed  buying  power. 
The  present  administration  has  piled  up  a  huge  public 
debt  by  borrowing  vast  stuns  of  money  in  an  attempt  to 
stimulate  trade  for  a  temporary  recovery.  We  have  tried  this 
plan  and  it  has  failed.  We  should  be  willing  to  try  the 
Townsend  plan  out  for  1  >'ear.  We  need  a  plan  that  will 
give  us  a  permanent  recovery. 

The  Townsend  plan  Is  now  pending  in  Congress.  Every 
American  who  seeks  the  protection  of  his  State  and  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  should  support  this  plan. 

The  first  feature  of  the  Townsend  movement  Is  the  abso- 
lute sincerity  of  the  club  members  and  the  supporters  of 
the  plan.  At  the  national  convention  last  year,  the  dele- 
gates gave  one  the  Impression  of  being  honest.  God-fearing 
American  citizens,  intent  upon  a  great  cause.  Of  course,  the 
delegates  were  older  than  the  delegates  in  attendance  at  an 
average  convention. 

In  this  convention,  every  seat  was  filled  at  the  start  of 
the  morning  session  and  the  delegates  remained  in  their  seats 
until  the  session  had  ended.  There  is  sincerity  of  purpose 
in  such  conduct.  Just  as  th?re  Is  sincerity  of  purpose  in  the 
hearts  of  the  thousands  of  Townsend  members. 

The  greatest  feature  of  the  Townsend  movement  is  Amer- 
icanism. At  the  present  time,  there  are  many  subversive 
forces  at  work  in  this  country,  boring  from  within  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  our  Republic.  The  agents  of  these 
foreign  "isms"  associate  themselves  with  every  movement 
that  promises  to  gain  some  popularity.  Once  on  the  inside. 
they  get  themselves  appointed  or  elected  to  official  positions. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  unknown  to  the  rank  and  file,  they 
use  the  influence  of  the  organization  to  promote  their  own 
schemes. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Townsend  clubs  and 
their  leadership  that  there  has  been  none  of  this  in  the 
Townsend  organization. 

Pew  organizations  in  the  last  decade  have  escaped  these 
parasites  who  bore  from  within  to  promote  their  foreign 
"isms." 

There  has  never  been  the  slightest  Indication  of  it  in  the 
speech  of  any  Townsend  club  member  or  speaker  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact.  This  fact  has  received  much  favor- 
able comment  among  speakers  and  writers  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  Townsend  movement.  We  should  always  be 
alert  and  keep  it  so. 
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The  Remarkable  Terpriversation  of  the  Honorable 

William  Clark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday  of  last  week  the 
House  had  under  consideration  H.  R.  7079.  a  bill  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  district  and  circuit  court 
Judges.  Included  In  the  bill  was  a  provision  for  an  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey,  and  also, 
a  proviso  that  the  first  vacancy  occurring  In  the  office  of 
district  judpe  in  each  of  the  districts  affected  by  the  bill 
should  not  be  filled. 

My  able  colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Kkan]  offered 
an  amendment  striking  from  the  bill  the  additional  judge- 
ship for  the  New  Jersey  district,  which  amendment  I 
successfully  opposed. 

In  support  of  his  position,  my  able  colleague  stated  that 
Hon.  William  Clark,  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  who 
had  been  for  13  years  a  judge  of  the  district  court  in  New 
Jersey,  was  opposed  to  the  provision  of  the  bill  under  debate 
which  he  was  seeking  to  delete.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  also  inserted  in  the  Record  as  part  of  his  remarks 
a  letter  addressed  by  Judge  Clark  to  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Hon.  Fred  A.  Hart- 
ley. Jr..  under  date  of  January  19.  1940.  wherein  that  unpre- 
dictable gentleman  laboriously  disciissed  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill.  The  following  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  Judge 
Clark's  letter: 

I  conclude  from  these  recitals  that  the  district  of  New  Jersey 
has  never  and  does  not  now  netd  more  than  four  Judges,  and 
that  to  add  a  fifth  Judge  In  a  district  where  there  has  been  a 
vacancy  for  17  months  would  be  xmwise  and  utterly  Impoeslble 
of  any  public  explanation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  who  had  offered  the 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  bQl  the  provision  for  an  addi- 
tional judge  in  the  New  Jersey  district,  cited  Judge  Clark's 
opposition  to  that  provision  in  perfect  good  faith.  Judge 
Clark's  letter  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Congressman 
H-ARTLEY.  was  inserted  In  the  Record  by  him  In  utter  good 
faith.  He  was  relying  in  part  upon  what  he  believed  in  good 
faith  was  Judpe  Clark's  opposition  to  the  pending  provision. 
But  did  Judge  Clark  deal  with  him  as  one  gentleman  should 
deal  with  another?  Did  Judge  Clark  manifest  the  same  good 
faith  that  is  characteristic  of  the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey? 
Let  us  see. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Kean]  was  u:-lnR  Judge  Clark's  opposition  to  the  pertinent 
section  of  the  bill  as  a  reason  for  Its  defeat,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  Hon  William  H.  Smathers.  was  in  possession 
of  a  letter  from  the  quasi -eminent  Jurist,  In  which  he  stated — 

I  might  say  that  althourh  I  have  been  opposed,  as  you  know,  to 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  Judge,  very  recent  circumstances 
Indicate  that  such  an  appointment  U  Justifiable  If  made  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

These  "very  recent  circumstances'*  he  explained  as  being 
not  only  the  "long  delay  in  Judge  Walker's  appointment," 
but  not  emitting  the  rancor  so  widely  attributed  to  him  by 
so  many  of  his  acquaintances,  he  also  charged  that  the  health 
of  one  of  the  sitting  judges,  whose  name  he  mentioned,  but 
who  shall  be  nameless  here,  "precludes  his  taking  his  full 
share  of  the  trial  work  In  the  district."  Had  not  the  long 
delay  in  Judge  Walker's  appointment  taken  place  before  the 
date  of  Judge  Clark's  letter  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Congressman  Hartley?  If  the  eminent  judge  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred in  his  letter  to  Senator  Smathkrs  is  unable  to  properly 
perform  his  work  now  because  of  physical  infirmity,  was  his 
health  any  better  in  January  last,  when  he  wrote  to  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  Jersey.  Congressman  HARTLEy?    Yet  Judge 
Clark  stated  in  January  that  "New  Jersey  has  never  and 
does  not  now  need  more  than  four  judges."    The  circum- 
stances being  no  different  in  March  than  they  were  in  Janu- 
ary, he  yet  advised  Senator  Smathers  last  week  as  I  have 
quoted  him.    What  a  remarkable  tergiversation  on  the  part 
of  Judge  Clark.    In  the  language  of  the  man  on  the  street, 
which  of  course.  Judge  Clark,  looking  down  from  his  Olym- 
pian heights  and  from  the  citadel  of  wealth  wherein  he  dwells 
would  not  understand,  the  judge  "took  a  run-out  powder." 
But  the  mean  thing  he  did  consisted  in  his  failing  to  advise 
my  colleague,  whose  amendment  was  under  debate,  of  liis 
change  of  position,  though  on  the  very  day  when  his  name 
was  being  used — without  any  potent  effect.  I  might  say — in 
support  of  the  amendment  referred  to.  he  found  time;  to  so 
advise  a  Member  of  the  Senate  which  had  long  ago  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  the  extra  Judgeship. 

A  suney  of  Judge  Clark's  antics  on  and  off  the  bench  for 
many  years  makes  us  wonder  sometimes  whether  he  does 
not  often  use  a  pinwheel  for  a  pen  and  a  squirrel  cage  for 
a  writing  table.  Certainly  the  recent  statement  of  Senator 
Edge  that  his  sponsorship  of  Judge  Clark  was  one  of  his 
political  errors  will  be  widely  regarded  as  an  indisputable 
truth. 

What  I  said  about  Judge  Clark  on  the  floor  last  week  told 
only  a  fraction  of  the  story  of  his  conduct  in  New  Jersey. 
He  has  too  often  shown  a  tendency  to  meddle  in  politics 
and  other  matters  which  do  not  concern  him.  It  would  be 
better  if  he  would  devote  more  of  his  time  to  his  judicial 
duties  and  less  to  criticism  of  his  Judicial  colleagues  and 
others.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  a  congressional 
committee  would  investigate  Judge  Clark's  extrajudicial 
statements  and  activities.  I  do  not  think  the  record  would 
show  that  he  has  enhanced  the  prestige  of  our  courts  or  that 
the  bench  has  gained  anything  admirable  or  desirable  by  his 
occupancy  of  it.  A  judge  w-ho  has  political  ambitions,  how- 
ever pitiable  or  laughable  they  may  be.  should  resign  from 
the  bench  and  give  full  attention  to  them  openly  instead  of 
under  cover  of  his  judicial  position. 


W.  P.  A.  Appropriation  Should  Be  Increased 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  K.   LINDLEY 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
statement  on  the  appropriation  for  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Ernest  Llndley.  newspaperman  and  able  student  of 
our  national  affairs,  presents  facts  which  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  American  citizen: 
Ernest  Lindlet  Sats  W.  P.  A    Appkopriation  8Hcrmj»  Be  Inceeaso 

The  President  almost  certainly  will  be  forced,  by  economic  con- 
ditions, to  ask  for  more  Work  Projecta  Administration  money  for 
next  year  tnan  He  tentatively  made  room  for  In  his  Budget.  U 
he  does  not  ask  for  more,  someone  else  will  have  to  ask  for  It. 
For  the  $1,000,000,000  suggested  in  the  Budget  will  not  be  any- 
where near  enough.  In  the  light  of  present  business  prospects,  to 
take  care  of  the  relief  burden  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

One  bUllon  dollars  would  cut  almost  one-third  from  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  appropriation  for  the  current  ttscal  year. 
The  appropriation  for  this  year  was  Inadequate. 

In  brief,  these  are  the  main  facts  about  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration and  unemployment  at  the  present  time:  About  2,300,000 
workers  are  now  enrolled.  To  keep  within  the  present  appropria- 
tion, 800,000  of  these  will  have  to  be  dropped  between  now  and 
June  30.    If  the  appropriation  for  next  year  is  cut  to  $1,000,000,000, 
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nn  additional  800  000  wlU  have  to  be  dropped  between  July  1  and 

"""^TZ  a  total  reduction  of  1.400.000  In  the  Work  Projects 
AdnVml^tratJon  roUa.  In  addlUon.  at  the  present  time  more  than 
1  oS^  Soo  Deraona^  certified  as  In  need  of  aid  and  eligible  for 
W^k^o^^  Ad^^Slon.  but  cannot  be  given  work  because 
the  funS^^e  inaufflclent.  Here  la  a  total  of  2.400.000  workers  who 
need  aid.  but  will  not  be  able  to  get  »\by  mldBrnnmer  If  the 
Work  Prolecu  Administration  appropriation  Is  held  to  $1,000,000,000. 

Thia   figure  must    be   reduced,   of   courae.   by   the   number   who 
ob'ain  prlvaie  employment  In  the  meantime.    Outdoor  work  in  the 
apring   and   summer  wlU   take  care   of   some  of   them.     A  general 
pick-up   in   busincsa  would  take  care  of  some  others. 
NO  ■coNOMic  ncK-vrr  in  pkospkt 

But  there  la  not  In  prospect  at  the  present  time  an  economic 
improvement  which  would  provide  private  Jobs  for  2.400.000  Persons 
Who  are  now  on  W  P  A,  or  are  eligible  for  W  P  A  .  but  won  t  be 
able  to  get  W   P.  A.  Jobs  on  a  $1,000,000,000  appropriation. 

There  is  not  in  prospect  at  the  present  time  an  economic 
Dick-up  which  would  create  2.400.000  additional  Jobs  for  un?m- 
Dloved  workers  of  all  kinds.  As  business  picks  up.  workers  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  the  shortest  periods  u5uaUy  go  back 
to  work  first.  There  are  several  millions  of  these  beiore  you  get 
down  to  the  people  on  W.  P.  A.  and  local  relief     ,  ^     ^^ 

Last  December,  when  the  index  of  Industrial  production  was 
the  highest  In  our  entire  history— 128— we  stUl  had  about  9.000.- 
000  unemployed.  8U  million  or  more  of  these  were  accounted  for 
by  the  net  increase  In  the  working  population  since  the  previous 
hlRh  peak  of  production  In  1929  The  rest  are  accounted  for  by 
technol<>Klcal  and  managerial  Improvements,  and  by  what  ml^ht 
be  called  normal  unemployment  of  2.000.000  or  more  persons. 

Now  industrial  production  U  running  around  110  or  a  little 
lower  Most  of  the  Government  economists  expect  It  to  move 
up  soon,  but  not  sharply.  An  average  of  about  125  for  the  year 
is  atx)ve  the  expectations  of  most  of  them. 

Conservatively,  it  Ls  estimated  that  unemployment  during  the 
fl-cal  year  1941  will  average  aroimd  9.0OO.O0O  Every  year  the 
total  working  population  Is  lncre;\slng  by  500,000  or  603  000  Work 
must  be  found  for  these  additional  workers  before  a  dent  can 
be  made  In  the  total  unemployment  figure  as  it  stood  before  they 
came  onto  the  labor  market. 

COMPAKISONS  SHOW  SrVTRITT   OF  CUTS 

The  severity  of  the  cuts  already  imposed  upon  W  P.  A.  and 
Implicit  in  a  $1.000  000  000  appropriation  for  next  year  Is  Indicated 
by    the   following    comparlson.s: 

From  1936  through  1939  W  P.  A.  employed  an  average  of  25 
percent  of  the  unemployed.  (During  most  of  this  period  the  Fed- 
eral Government  aLo  had  a  big  P.  W.  A.  program,  providing 
e.Tiployment  by  subsidizing  local  public  works  of  larger  size  )  Now 
W  P  'a  15  employing  about  22  percent  of  the  unemployed.  In 
July.  If  the  appropriation  is  held  to  $1.000.000  000.  W.  P,  A.  will  be 
employing  about  16  percent  of  the  unemployed. 

On  $1,000,000,000  W,  P  A,  can  hire  an  aveiage  of  1,350.000  work- 
ers during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  monthly  expense  of  W  P,  A. 
per  worker  emploved  Is.  on  the  averas^e,  about  $62  This  \s  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  $54  25  for  wages  to  project  workers;  $5  75  for 
materials;    and  $2  00   for   administration. 

In  order  to  Uke  care  relatively  of  the  greater  need  In  the  winter 
months,  the  W  P  A  rolls  would  have  to  be  trimmed  to  less  than 
1000  000  during  the  coming  summer.  To  t<\ke  care  of  the  same 
percentage  of  the  unemployed  that  It  took  care  of  during  the  years 
1936  39.  W.  P.  A.  would  need  probably  about  $1,750,000,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

For  political  reasons.  Its  chances  of  getting  so  much  for  next 
year  are  almost  nil.  It  probably  would  have  trouble  In  getting 
even  $1,477,000,000.  the  sum  It  Is  spending  this  year.  But  at  least 
that  much  Is  needed  If  suCTerlng  among  the  needy  unemployed 
Is  not  to  become  more  acute  or  if  the  burden  of  relief  on  the  cities 
and  counties  Is  not  to  be  Increased. 

BILXJON-DOtXAm   nCTTRi:    INTITTMANT-T    INADEQUATE 

By  any  reasonable  reckoning,  the  $1.000  000  000  earmarked  in 
the  January  Budget  message  Is  Inhumanly  Inadequate,  unless  It  Is 
made  arallable  for  spending  as  rapidly  as  needed,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  a  supplementary  appropriation  next  January. 

The  $1,000,000,000  figure  was  put  down  in  December,  when  pro- 
duction was  at  a  now  all-time  peak,  and  a  few  people  thought  It 
woiild  go  even  higher  during  the  early  part  of  1940.  Now  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  crest  of  the  first  war  boom  has  passed  There 
may  be  another  later.  If  the  war  Is  fought  on  a  greater  scale  But 
nothing  approaching  a  boom  of  great  magnitude  Is  now  In  sight. 

Fortunately.  In  his  January  Budget  message,  the  President  left 
an  "out."     He  wrote: 

"Relief  expenditure*  should  be  closely  geared  to  actual  needs. 
If  conditions  fall  to  meet  our  hopes,  additional  funds  may  be 
necessary.  I  may.  therefore,  submit  revised  estimates  later  In  the 
•ession," 

It  U  now  clear  that  a  revised  estimate  Is  imperative.  Whether 
the  President  wUl  submit  it.  or  how  large  the  revision  will  be. 
remains  undecided.  He  may  leave  It  up  to  the  committees  of 
Ccngrecs.  They  can  get  the  figures  from  Colonel  Harrington, 
W  P.  A.  AdmlnUtrator.  and  other  authorities.  The  figures,  as 
they  now  stand,  are  impreaalve  enough  to  sliake  the  determination 
of  the  coldest -beartsd  advocates  of  economy-no-matter-what-the 
consequeno*. 


A  United  America— Part  8 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this,  my  eighth  dis- 
course on  A  United  America.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a 
statement  I  made  in  previous  remarks  on  this  same  subject. 
I  said,  'The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  basic  or 
fundamental  law.  in  which  the  people  provide  a  government 
to  represent  and  administrate  the  Uni  ed  States  in  interna- 
tional relations  and  the  States  them' elves  nationally.  The 
Constitution  is,  therefore,  a  basic  law  provided  by  the  people 
to  protect  thomselves  against  usurpation  of  liberties  and  rights 
from  the  three  branches  and  from  all  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government." 

Our  Government,  the  Republic  of  these  United  States,  is 
unique  in  that  the  people  provide  their  own  laws  and  elect 
a  government  of  their  own  choice  to  administrate  these 
United  States  according  to  the  power  delegated  by  the  people. 
In  this  plan  the  48  States  assume  the  most  important  posi- 
tion, for  each  of  them  is  represented  in  the  Senate,  which, 
together  with  the  House,  exercises  the  chief  powers  in  the 
Government  of  these  United  States. 

It  is  this  fundamental  principle  in  our  Government  that 
was  abolished  when  the  seventeenth  amendment  was  adopted, 
and  that  has  been,  since  1913,  the  actual  cause  for  deteriora- 
tion and  disintegration  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  this  be  corrected  by 
repeal  of  the  seventeenth  amendment,  and  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  repeal  I  shall  quote  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  by  Chief  Justice  Hughos: 

"Tlie  Constitution.  In  all  Its  provisions."  said  Chief  Justice  Chase 
in  Texas  v.  White  (1869).  'looks  to  an  Indestructible  Union.  c:m- 
posed  of  Indestructible  States  •  The  only  restriction  at  present 
on  the  power  of  amending  the  Constitution  Is  that  no  State  with- 
out Its  consent  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively or  to  the  people  (p    118) . 

I  Those  who  have  followed  my  remarks  in  "A  United  America" 
may  recall  that  I  have  raised  a  serious  question  of  constitu- 
tionality and  proper  legal  procedure  in  the  adoption  of  the 
seventeenth  amendment.  This  amendment  was  ratified  by 
36  States,  which  is  the  usual  procedure  for  ratification.  The 
seventeenth  amendment  is  entirely  different,  because  it  has 
destroyed  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Republic,  and 
that  cannot  be  destroyed  except  in  revolution  or  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  48  States.  The  quotation  to  which  I 
I  have  just  referred  is  in  direct  line  with  the  opinion  I  have 
{  expressed. 

I  grant  that  the  present  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  a 
!  personnel  which  holds  little  or  no  regard  for  the  Constitution 
and  which  bases  its  interpretations  entirely  upon  a  liberal 
withdrawal  of  rights  and  usurpation  of  power,  which  the 
people  never  Intended  to  give  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  statement  is  upheld  by  the  present  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  book  above  referred  to: 

Congress  had  undertaken  to  prohibit  the  transportation  In  Inter- 
state commerce  of  goods  made  In  a  factory  In  which,  wlthlii  30 
days  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  goods,  children  of  a  certain  age 
had  been  employed.  It  was  found  that  the  goods  In  question  were 
of  themselves  entirely  harmless;  their  production  In  the  factory 
was  not  commerce,  and  the  power  of  Congress  did  not  extend  to 
that  production.  It  was  decided,  against  strong  dissent,  that  Con- 
gress was  endeavoring  to  control  production  within  the  State 
under  the  guise  of  regulating  commerce  among  the  States.  Justice 
Day,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Court  {Hammer  v.  Dagenhart 
<1918),  247  U  S  251.  276).  Indicated  the  far-reaching  result  of  • 
contrary  view  by  pointing  out  that  If  Congress  could  thus  regulat« 
matters  entnasted  to  local  authority,  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
movement  cf   orUcles  in  Interstate  commerce,   the   power   of   the 
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States  over  local  matters  would  be  eliminated  ajul  our  system  of 
government  would  practically  be  destroyed  (p.  156). 

It  was  In  this  opinion  {Boyd  v.  United  States  (1888>.  llfl  U.  S. 
616)  that  Justice  Bradley  sounded  his  eloquent  warning  against 
permitting  invasions  of  constitutional  rights  becau-se  they  were  of 
a  relatively  mild  and  but  slightly  offensive  diaracter;  "Illegitimate 
and  unconstitutional  practices  get  their  first  footing  In  that  way. 
namely,  by  silent  approaches  and  slight  deviations  from  legal 
modes  of  procedure  This  can  only  be  obviated  by  adhering  to  the 
rule  that  constitutional  provisions  for  the  security  of  person  and 
property  should  be  liberally  construed.  A  close  and  literal  con- 
struction deprives  them  of  half  of  their  efficacy  and  leads  to  gradual 
depreciation  of  the  right,  as  If  It  consisted  more  In  sound  than  In 
substance.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  t)e  watchful  for  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  against  any  stealthy  en- 
croachments thereon.    Their  motto  should  be  obsta  prluclplls"  (pp. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Court  deals  with  what  U  occasional 
rather  than  typical.  In  looking  to  the  future  the  fundamental 
quesUons  are  these:  Are  we  ready  to  give  up  a  written  consti- 
tution with  its  definition  of  powers?  Do  we  desire  to  abandon  our 
dual  system  and  to  confer  upon  a  single  legislature  the  supreme 
authorlU  of  the  people  through  a  completely  centralized  govern- 
ment? if  we  maintain  our  dual  system  and  a  written  constitution, 
with  the  llmlutions  essential  to  such  a  plan,  do  we  wish  to  attempt 
to  define  more  specmcally  in  the  Constitution  the  division  of 
authority  as.  for  example.  In  relation  to  Interstate  commerce? 
Is  it  likely  that  we  oould  make  a  success  of  such  a  plan?  If  we 
prefer  to  retain  the  dual  system  and  Umlted  governmental  powers, 
are  we  ready  to  plve  to  Congress  the  final  determination  whether 
the  States  exceed'  the  powers  retained  by  them  or  whether  Con- 
gress transcends  the  limitations  of  Its  own  powers?  U  not.  what 
substitute  is  there  to  suggest  for  the  Supreme  Court?  Do  we 
desire  constitutional  questions.  If  such  there  are  to  be,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  political  aspembllea  and  by  partisan  divisions?  Is  there 
anv  better  plan,  whatever  Imperfections  our  present  one  may  have, 
for'  securing  a  rca.sonably  continuous,  nonpartisan  and  philosophi- 
cal exposition  of  the  Constitution  than  by  regarding  It  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  to  be  applied  In  actual  cases  and  con- 
trovereles  through  the  exercise  of  the  Judicial  power?  These  are 
the  questions  which  must  be  considered  In  discussing  the  value 
of  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  In  a  practical  and 
systematic  way  enables  us  to  draw  upon  our  resources  of  reason 
in  maintaining  the  balance  of  rights  which  Is  characteristic  of  the 
Republic   (Ibid.,  pp.  236  237). 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  wrote  a  book  In  1928  entitled  "The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  The  above  quotations, 
when  compared  with  his  recent  opinions,  show  how  he  has 
surrendered  vital  principles  of  American  constitutional  law. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  no  more,  for  30  years  of  liberalism  has 
laid  it  low  as  Caesar's  ghost. 

Much  of  the  legislation  that  now  appears  before  Congress 
Is  drafted  upon  the  insufficient  knowledge  of  disorganized 
and  ill-balanced  persons,  graduates  imder  the  auspices  of 
Felix  PrankfurtCT.  and  instead  of  being  an  expression  of 
sane  law,  it  is  simply  a  dream  after  overindulgence  in  liber- 
alism such  as  that  which  is  now  commonly  referred  to  as 
communism. 

It  is  this  sort  of  legislation  which  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  a  complete  about-face  to  aU  legal  precepts, 
hold  constitutional  to  please  the  New  Deal.  Can  this  be 
caUed  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  on 
the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes?  I  do  not 
think  so.  for  the  first  duty  of  both  branches  is  "to  preserve, 
to  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
and  the  people's  rights,  as  so  clearly  set  forth  in  that  docu- 
ment.    Article  m  provides: 

The  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts.  shaU  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 

No  one  can  deny  that  total  departure  from  the  Constitu- 
Uon  is  bad  "behaviour.'-  and  that  is  cause  for  dismissal,  not 
only  of  judges  but  of  all  public  offlcials,  including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  .    ^     ^      ..i. 

If  this  Nation  were  blessed  witli  a  Congress  imbued  with 
full  responsibility  of  obligated  duty  to  the  people  of  this 
NaUon.  it  would  Impeach  each  offender,  one  by  one,  until 
the  Government  was  entirely  free  of  faithless  public  ofncials. 

WHAT  IS  A  COHSTlTimOWT 

JusUce  Paterson  sUted  the  American  doctrine  »°  *^e«L7°"*"; 
-•  •  •  In  America  the  case  Is  widely  different:  Every  SlAte  in 
the  Union  has  lu  constitution  reduced  to  written  exactitude  and 
pr*clslcn.  What  is  a  constitution?  It  Is  the  form  of  government. 
delineated  by  the  mighty  hand  of  the  people^ »n  which  certain  flrtt 
principles  of  fundamental  laws  are  ertabUahed       •  *     The  con- 

iutution  fixes  lUnits  to  the  exercise  ot  legbUatlve  authority,  and 


proscribes  the  orbit  within  which  it  must  move."  Referring  to  the 
provisions  of  the  declaration  of  rights  of  the  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Justice  Paterson  continues:  "Could  the  legislature  have 
annulled  these  articles,  respecting  religion,  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  elections  by  ballot?  Surely  no.  As  to  these  points  there  was 
no  devolution  cf  power:  the  authority  was  purposely  withheld,  and 
reserved  by  the  people  to  themselves.  If  the  legislature  had  passed 
an  act  declaring  that.  In  future,  there  should  be  no  trial  by  Jury, 
would  It  have  been  obligatory?  No.  It  would  have  been  void  for 
want  of  Jurisdiction,  or  constitution  extent  of  power.  The  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  Is  a  fundamental  law.  made  sacred  by  the  Constitution 
and  cannot  be  legislated  away.  •  •  •  I  take  It  to  be  a  clear 
p)06ltlon;  that  If  a  legislative  act  oppugns  a  constitutional  principle, 
the  former  must  give  way.  and  be  rejected  on  the  score  of  repug- 
nance. I  hold  It  to  be  a  position  equally  clear  and  sound,  that,  In 
such  case.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  adhere  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  declare  the  act  null  and  void."    Ibid,  pages  81-82. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  this  paragraph,  for  it  unequivocally 
upholds  the  people's  rights  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution, 
and  it  sustains  public  ownership  in  the  following  words: 

It  Is  the  form  of  government,  delineated  by  the  mighty  hand  of 
the  people.  In  wbich  certain  first  principles  of  fundamental  laws 
are  established 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  state  why  it  is  not 
adhering  to  these  cardinal  and  fundamental  principles,  which 
are  so  ably  and  clearly  expressed  in  this  book  written  by  tha 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
the  Bill  of  Rights  is  used  as  a  cloak  for  the  radical  and  a 
blanket  to  cover  and  protect  all  groups,  the  radical  Com- 
munist and  his  brother,  the  goyim  dupes,  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  sabotage  of  our  industries  and  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  fear  an  ever- 
increasing  influx  of  these  undesirables,  for  I  am  reasonably 

well-informed  that  the  radical  Socialist  or  Communist  is  not 
only  persona  non  grata  in  several  European  countries  but 
is  actually  looked  upon  as  an  imdesirable  citizen  and  there- 
fore on  his  way  out.  I  believe  the  American  people  object 
to  the  admission  of  these  people,  for  it  is  their  radicalism 
that  is  in  reality  responsible  for  dissension  and  hatreds  in  the 
United  States.  They  appear  to  be  unwilling  to  conform  to  the 
same  laws  that  govern  the  majority  and  even  ask  for  special 
legislation  which  is  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  grant  them 
greater  rights  than  those  of  the  majority.    For  example: 

Crvn-    REMEDIES 

Whoever  shall  send  or  transmit,  or  phall  cause  to  be  sent  or 
transmitted.  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  through  the  malls 
anv  written,  printed,  or  oral  communication  which  Is  defamatory 
of  "any  religious,  racial,  national,  fraternal.  Industrial,  commercial, 
labor  or  any  other  group  of  persons  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  shaU  be  liable  for  damages  to  members  of  such 
group.  A  Civil  action  to  recover  such  damages  may  be  brought  by 
any  member  or  members  of  such  group  in  behalf  of  all.  Other 
members  of  such  proup  shall  have  the  right  to  Intervene  as  parties 
plaintiff  In  such  action.  Tlie  pendency  of  one  such  action  shall 
co'TJbitiiute  a  bar  to  any  other  action  In  respect  to  the  same  com- 
munication unless  It  appears  tiiat  such  pending  action  Is  not  being 
prosecuted  diligently,  efficiently,  or  in  good  faith.  The  proceeds 
of  any  recovery  In  such  action  shall  be  distributed  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  court  as  follows:  The  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs 
who  Incurred  or  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  suit  shall  first 
be  recompensed  for  all  their  disbursements  and  the  balance  shall 
be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  plaUitlfTs  who  instituted  such 
action  or  Intervened  therein.  In  any  such  action  the  defenses  of 
truth  and  prlvUege  sliall  be  avalUble  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  available  In  a  civil  action  for  Ubel  or  slander.  The  courts  ol 
the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  action  under  this 
act. 

The  question  which  should  be  asked  is.  What  particular 
group  of  people  wants  this  legislation?  Is  it  the  Scandi- 
navian, the  English,  the  Irish,  the  German,  or  Italian?  Cer- 
tainly not.  It  is  no  one  except  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  this  Nation.  Yes;  laws  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  have  subscribed  for  over  a 
period  of  151  years.  Shall  we,  to  please  this  alien  minority. 
provide  special  legislation  for  them?  This  should  be  an  inter- 
esting subject  to  the  20,000.000  of  our  people  who  are  now 
either  unemployed  or  on  part-time  employment.  Members  of 
Congress  should  bear  in  mind  that  legislation  that  grant* 
extra  legal  rights  to  a  minority  is  an  instrument  that  has 
always  been  used  to  destroy  the  majority.  It  is  the  wedge 
that  breaches  the  wall  of  sound  government,  and  this  Trojan 
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horse  Is  now  foot-loose  and  free  In  the  United  States.  To 
enact  legislation  which  gives  a  minority  the  legal  right,  under 
the  pretense  of  Intolerance,  to  persecute  those  who  object  to 
the  destruction  of  our  Oovemment.  is,  if  nothing  else,  a  tragic 
betrayal  of  those  who  subscribe  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  Republic. 

We  have  already  enacted  laws  under  the  pretense  of  censor- 
ship to  control  broadcasting,  and  Congress  no  doubt  will  be 
requested  to  enact  more  of  this  kind  of  legislation.  Is  anyone 
of  this  minority  that  asks  for  special  legislation  unemployed? 
Certainly  not.  They  are  all  fully  employed  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  yet  they  are  not  satisfied.  They  own  the  gold 
and  control  the  banks  which  give  them  the  privilege  to  use  all 
deposit  money  In  any  manner  they  please.  Tliey  own  the 
national  and  International  press.  They  own  the  moving-pic- 
ture industry  and  the  radio.  Nothing  except  what  is  pleasing 
to  them  appears  before  the  public,  cither  in  print.  In  pictures, 
or  over  the  air.  They  even  have  .sufflclent  power  In  the  Oov- 
crnment  of  the  United  States  to  destroy  a  few  small  publica- 
tions that  have  had  the  courage  to  print  the  truth. 

This  same  group  of  international  flnanck-rs  owns  prac- 
tically all  of  our  Nation's  private  business  and  industry, 
including  chain  banks  and  chain  stores.  With  the  Mse  of 
the  people's  money,  they  have  entrenched  themselves  In  our 
.Nation  to  such  extent  that  they  can  and  are  strangling  our 
Nation's  Industries  Into  submission.  Their  own  people  head 
Bubverslve  charitable  and  philanthropic  organizations,  and 
others  are  leaders  In  radical  and  destructive  groups.  In  all 
these  activities,  their  own  people  are  employed  In  preference 
to  anyone  else.  It  la  these  people  who  are  constantly  shout- 
ing for  help  and  for  special  legislation  to  protect  what  they 
call  their  rights,  and  we.  like  fools,  provide  the  legislation 
for  them. 

Members  of  Congress  should  realize  that  when  any  minor- 
ity asks  for  special  legislation  to  protect  presiunptlve  rights, 
that  that  minority  then  and  there  serves  notice  on  the 
majority  that  It  Intends  to  destroy  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  majority,  and  It  Is  that  situation  which  now  confronts 
all  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  this  group  that  cuts  down  the  American  flag  with  a 
sickle  and  uses  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  a  shit- Id.  They  shout 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  for  freedom  of  speech,  a 
privilege  which  they  deny  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Are  the  press  r.nd  the  radio  free  and  fear- 
less in  telling  the  truth  to  the  American  people?  They  are 
not,  and  the  people  know  It.  There  Is  no  free  expression 
for  the  great  majority  of  our  people,  for  we  are  investigated 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  denied  the  very  rights  which 
the  Constitution  grants  to  all  the  people.  This  year  Is  the 
time  to  correct  this  evil,  by  electing  those  to  office  who  will 
"preserve,  prot?ct.  and  defend"  all  the  people's  rlghta  as  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution. 

THX  Bill,  or  UOHTS 

I  shall  now  discuss  the  Bill  of  Rights  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  people,  and  as  it  is  written  in  the  Constitution. 

Amticim  I  Congrrm  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exerclae  thereof:  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Oovernment  for  a  redress 
of  grievancea. 

There  Is  little  to  be  said  as  to  religious  rights  and  the  free 
exercise  thereof,  for  that  Issue  has  never  been  raised  in  the 
United  States.  A  church  which  confines  Itself  to  sacred 
teachings  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  is  an  asset 
in  any  community  and  should,  of  course,  be  left  free  to  spread 
the  word  of  Ood. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  from  opinions  expressed  by  others, 
one  of  our  problems  is  to  set  those  right  who  innocently  allow 
their  names  to  be  used  as  a  shield  or  front,  for  people  who  are 
enpaged  in  dissemination  of  racial  antagonisms  and  hatreds. 
These  dupes  should  not  be  deceived,  for  no  one  except  lib- 
erals, socialistic  radicals,  and  Conununists  would  ask  for 
sponsorship,  for  it  Is  only  to  lend  decency  and  respect  to 
suspicious  and  questionable  activities. 


Fraternal  orders,  such  as  the  Elks,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Masons.  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  B'nai  B^ith,  do  not 
need  or  ask  for  sponsors  to  provide  respectability  for  their  or- 
ganizations. It  is  only  when  members  of  these  and  other 
organizations  depart  from  the  principles  of  their  own  groups 
and  engage  in  Ulecal  or  subversive  activities  that  sponsorship 
by  someone  who  Is  clothed  in  respectability  is  needed.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  such  aid  is  given  for  compensation  or 
gratuitously.  The  point  Is  that  it  would  not  be  rcqmred  if 
those  who  ask  for  such  protection  were  not  engaged  in  un- 
American  or  subversive  activities. 

Those  who  allow  their  names  to  be  used  as  sponsors,  on 
letterheads  or  other  publications,  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are,  if  not  radicals  themselves,  lending  their 
names  to  protect  those  who  in  the  end  may  prove  their 
nemesis.  It  will  also  be  found  that  when  they  have  served 
the  purpose  of  those  who  engaged  them,  they  will,  like  oth- 
ers before  them,  be  relegated  Into  oblivion,  only  to  be  buried 
In  their  own  Infamy.  The  strangest  part  of  it  all  Is  that  In 
this  group  the  names  of  professors  and  clergymen  prevail, 
not  only  as  sponsors,  but  also  on  the  list  of  committees,  yet 
not  even  one  of  them  ever  becomes  the  treasurer  of  the 
organization  he  faithfully  serves. 

rtcKDOM  or  sptccH  and  rcAcxnn.  AsacMSLT 
The  people  of  this  great  Nation  provided  restriction  of 
public  speech  and  assembly  In  the  precepts  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  is  applicable  to 
all  people  and  Includes  those  who  are  in  public  service,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  In  Congress  or  any  other  branch  of 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States.  To  make  this  clear: 
I.  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  have  the  constitutional  right 
to  speak  on  all  topics  except  those  that  would  defame  or 
destroy  the  character  of  my  foUowman.  I  have  no  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  advocate  changes  or  engage  In 
dissemination  of  doctrines  which  are  in  conflict  with  those 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates. 
I  have  no  right  to  engage  In  activities  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  destruction  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States.  No  assembly  can  ever  be  considered  peace- 
ful that  advocates  radical  ideologies  destructive  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  must  instead  be  considered  a  seditious  assem- 
bly composed  of  revolutionaries. 

All  citizens  have  the  constitutional  right  to  denounce  pub- 
licly and  In  assembly  anyone,  from  the  highest  official  to  the 
plainest  citizen,  when  he  advocates  and  upholds  rad'cal 
doctrines  that  are  contrary  to  constitutional  laws.  In  other 
words,  the  people  have  a  perfect  right  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  own  Oovemment  from  destruction,  no  matter 
whether  such  destructive  philosophies  are  harbored  by  the 
highest  official  In  the  Government. 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  which  may 
protect  those  who  are  engaged  in  dissemination  of  radical 
doctrines  does  not  debar  any  citizen  from  expressing  his  dis- 
approval of  such  laws,  but  he  shoiild  also,  to  protect  his  own 
rights,  denoimce  those  who  enacted  such  legislation.  That 
is  the  right  of  every  citizen  in  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  the  people  are  the  supreme  power  in  this  Nation  pives 
them  the  right  to  denounce  all  public  officials  who  v'lolate 
their  obligation  "to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  It  is  this  power  that  gives 
the  people  the  right  to  criticize  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  fails  in  his  duty  to  this  Nation,  as  severely 
as  they  would  criticize  a  local  officer  in  failure  to  protect 
their  homes. 

THX    PRESS 

The  press  should  dedicate  itself  to  the  service  of  our  peo- 
ple, upon  whom  it  relies  for  sustenance.  The  press  is  loy^il 
to  this  Nation  only  when  it  is  nationalistic,  and  by  the  same 
token  it  is  subversive  and  unpatriotic  when  it  sells  its  pages 
I  to  the  Internationalist.  The  press  has  no  more  right  to 
I  ridicule,  defame,  and  destroy  character  under  the  guise  of  a 
free  press  than  an  individual  has  to  revile  his  fellow  man 
and  destroy  the  character  of  another  under  the  pretense 
ol  free  speeclL    Both  should  be  subject  to  the  some  penalty. 
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The  most  severe  penalties  should  be  charged  against  those 
who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  engage  In  vilifi- 
cation, vituperation,  defamation,  and  character  assassina- 
tion in  order  to  be  smart  and  to  please  those  who  gloat  over 
such  filth. 

In  concluding  this  discourse,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
jjressing  the  hope  that  we  will  in  the  near  future  be  served 
by  a  real,  patriotic  American  press,  that  will  expound  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  Government  from  the  view- 
point of  those  forgotten  men,  the  great  mass  of  American 
people,  who  are  now  marking  time  waiting  for  Congress  to 
rt.store  sanity  In  the  Government  and  security  to  their 
hemes. 

The  Water  Pollution  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DOW  W.  HARTER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19, 1940 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  are  In- 
terested In  the  ultimate  passage  and  approval  of  the  water 
pc'llutlon  bill.  8.  685.  which  passed  this  House  on  March  1, 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  concur  In  the  changes 
and  amendments  made  by  the  House.  It  happens  that  the 
largest  single  chapter  m  point  of  membership  in  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  Is  the  one  In  my  home  city  of 
Akron.  Ohio.  Our  local  chapter,  as  well  as  other  Walton- 
lans,  sportsmen,  and  nature  lovers  the  country  over  are  in- 
terested In  this  legislation  and  the  remedial  effects  it  will 
have  on  water  pollution  in  the  United  States.  All  of  us  feel 
that  w§  have  taken  a  step  forward  In  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  our  country.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no 
subject  of  deeper  concern  to  us  as  citizens  of  this  fertile 
part  of  the  world  known  as  the  United  States  of  America 
than  the  husbanding  of  our  natural  resources  and  life. 

I  quote  now  the  views  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  upon  this  problem  of  conservation: 

COWSEBVA-noif    AND    THK    IZAAK    WALTON    LEACtT* 

"InUlUgent  conservation  of  natural  resotirces  la  the  moat  Im- 
portant long-time  problem  before  the  Nation  today.  Front-page 
ne»a  beads,  such  aa  war  scares,  labor  wars.  Industrial  depreaalon, 
and  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Budget  may  be  more  immeUl- 
au-ly  pressing,  but  next  year  or  10  years  hence  they  will  be 
hlntory,  while  the  problem  of  Intelligent  management  of  natural 
retources  wlU  still  be  with  u» — and  don't  forget  that  they  are  the 
soiirce  of  all  wealth,"  aaid  Kenneth  A.  Reld,  general  manager, 
l2feaJc  Walton  League 

Tea:  the  problem  of  properly  budgeting  our  natural  resources 
wl-1  be  with  us  tomorrow,  next  year,  next  century,  and  on  Into 
Infinity.  We  cannot  long  endure  by  a  mere  balancing  of  that 
artincial  budget  symbolized  by  money.  Money,  a  symbol  of 
wealth,  is  ultimately  worth  no  more  than  lU  collateral — ^the 
natural  resources. 

Floods,  droughts,  and  dust  storms  have  been  news  features  In 
re<:ent  years,  yet  the  general  public  accepts  such  news  as  manifesta- 
tions of  nature,  rather  than  of  man's  own  folly  in  lack  of  planning 
a  conservation  budget  We  have  decimated  vast  forest  areas, 
leavmg  the  stumps  and  slash  as  tinder  to  feed  great  flres  which 
net  only  burn*^  the  vl.sual  surface,  but  gnawed  deep  into  the 
vli.als  of  the  earth,  leaving  a  desolate  waste,  open  to  erosion  which 
haa.  within  a  few  decades,  dt^troyed  the  major  portion  of  our 
forest  resources — that  moat  reliable  of  all  flood  and  drought- 
control  guaranties.  Even  today,  the  average  forest-fire  loss  repre- 
seata  a  fletire  of  $75,000  000.  or  sufflclent  lumber  to  build  a  flvc- 
rcom  house  every  100  feot  on  both  sides  of  the  road  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  This  figure  does  not  Include  Inestimable 
damage  to  related  biological  values  such  as  stream  flow,  animal 
and  aqtiatlc  life,  and  recreation. 

We  have  conquered  the  West,  given  its  rich  grasses  over  to 
the  plow,  only  to  see  whole  farms  blown  away,  to  be  deposited, 
ptrhaps,  m  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Saliara  and  Gobi  deserts  were 
once  at  least  the  equal  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  In  fertility. 
Have  we  profited  by  this  knowledge?  Under  the  guise  of  recla- 
mation,  we  Iiave   drained   great    swamp   areas   which    nature   be- 


stowed upon  us  for  maintenance  of  water  tables  and  valuable 
wildlife.  The  professed  motive  for  such  drainage  projects  haa 
been  that  of  producing  additional  farm  lands,  though  careful 
scrutiny  will  usually  show  that  the  only  gain  accrued  to  the 
conservation  predator  (usually  in  the  form  of  an  imscrupulouB 
syndicate)  si>onsorlng  the  program.  The  Invariable  result  has 
been  to  produce  Just  one  more  desert  which  continues  to  encroach 
upon  what  was  previously  productive  land. 

Perhaps  the  most  pitiful  exploitation  of  all  has  been  that  of 
our  waters.  Visualize.  If  you  can,  our  rivers  in  their  pristine 
purity,  teeming  with  aquatic  life  at  the  Ume  oiu-  forefathers  first 
set  foot  on  this  continent.  Then  go  and  look  at  the  monstrosity 
which  flows  through  the  civilized  section  In  which  you  live. 
The  silver  horde  of  salmon  no  longer  ascends  the  Connecticut; 
the  immense  runs  of  shad  now  shun  the  E>elaware:  the  oyster 
bods  ol  Hampton  Roads  are  fast  disappearing,  and  50  percent  of 
the  remainder  are  condemned  for  humr  n  use  because  of  the  dis- 
ease germ  which  thla  so-called  civilization  has  placed  there. 
Municipalities  excuse  their  pollution  on  the  grounds  of  lack  of 
funds  with  which  to  provide  adeqtiate  treatment  works,  yet  their 
admlnlstratlorifl  are  perpetually  sponsoring  "Smith  Parkways." 
"Brown  Menterials."  or  some  similar  spectacular  project  of  doubt- 
ful value  as  memorials  to  the  genliu  of  the  political  admlnlstra- 
tlon  In  power. 

Indtwtry  excuses  Its  pollution  on  the  grounds  of  "economic 
necewlty. '  and  pays  no  heed  to  the  niggestlon  that  waste  treat- 
ment should  be  considered  as  a  legitimate  part  of  manufacturing 
cost  which  the  public  would  be  glad  to  repay  in  return  for 
clean  strijams.  Then  comes  the  argument  of  competitive  dls- 
advnntag*  to  the  industry  of  such  States  as  adopted  enforceable 
antipollution  laws.  The  oxuwer  Is  obvlotis.  Streams  flow  by 
F'ravity  with  utter  disregard  for  artificial  political  bcundarioa, 
delivering  their  evtr-lncrca«lng  pollution  cargo  to  the  next  user, 
all  chargj's  collect.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  their  uses  must 
be  nationalized. 

To  some  of  us,  wildlife  may  appear  in  the  form  of  a  luxury, 
either  miiterlal  or  aesthetic.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Wildlife,  either  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  is  a  rather  definite 
barometer  of  the  fitness  of  land  or  water  to  sustain  human  life. 
This  Is  rot  sentiment.  It  Is  a  grim,  scientific  fact.  The  social, 
economic  acethetic.  and  recreational  value  of  wildlife  Is  incal- 
culable. Water  Incapable  of  supporting  the  higher  forms  of 
aquatic  life  Is  unfit  for  man  or  beast.  The  average  depredations 
of  Insectf.  represent  an  annual  loss  of  $3,000,000,000  to  the  Nation. 
No  control  measures  yet  devised  can  even  approach  that  of  our 
native  birds.  Let's  have  more  of  them.  The  recreational  value  of 
wildlife  f.lone  Is  estimated  at  $1.000 .000, 000  per  annum. 

Every  community,  every  citizen,  should  get  behind  this  program 
of  conserving  and  restoring  our  natural  renewable  resources,  the 
keynote  of  which  Is  to  develop  a  national  appreciation  of  wildlife, 
and  a  united  pledge  to  assist  In  creating  Its  greatest  need — 
environment— In  order  that  we  ourselves  may  lead  a  ftiller  life 
and  feel  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  we  have  helped  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  more  abundant  America  for  future  genera- 
tions. •  •  •  That  is  the  program  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
cf  America. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1940 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  decade,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  believe  that  the  coun- 
try, as  a  whole,  appreciates  the  very  fine  work  that  this  De- 
partment of  our  Federal  Government  has  done;  but  we  all 
realize  that  regardless  of  the  achievements  of  human  beings 
there  arc  alwaj^s  those  other  human  beings  who  are  prone  to 
criticize.  And  in  this  connection  considerable  Ill-founded  and 
lll-adviscd  criticism  has  been  made  in  the  past  few  weeks  of 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It  was 
to  me  most  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Inquiry  made  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  clearly  and  completely 
absolves  the  F^eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  from  even  any 
basis  of  suspicion  of  improper  action.  In  the  full  spirit  of  fair 
play,  I  think  that  we,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  should 
be  Just  as  vigorous  in  defending  the  right  as  In  attacking 
what  is  wrong,  and  if  an  unjust  attack  Is  made,  we  should  be 
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Just  AS  alert  to  rectify  an  injustice  based  upon  misinforma- 
tion as  we  would  be  to  crlUcize  when  the  facts  warrant.  For 
this  reason.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  splendid 
record  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  under  its  most 
efficient  and  courageous  leader  and  director,  John  Edgar 

Hoover.  ^  ,  , 

My  information  leads  me  to  the  beUef  that  the  special 
agents  of  the  F.  B.  I.  would  not  personally,  or  officially,  do 
these  thing.s  in  the  way  of  brutaUty.  third  degree,  and  duress, 
with  which  they  were  charged.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Director  Hoover  has  established  a  high  standard  cf  qualifica- 
tion for  the  men  he  admits  Into  this  organization.  They  are 
lawyers,  and  necessarily  hold  to  high  standards  of  ethics,  or 
they  could  not  have  been  appomt^d  into  the  service.  They 
have  been  Inve-stigated  thoroughly  before  their  appointment, 
and  only  these  of  the  highest  character,  reputation,  and  in- 
tegrity are  admitted  to  the  service.  These  men  are  then 
trained  in  the  high  standards  and  ethics  of  the  profession  of 
law  enforcement.  The  F.  B.  I.  has.  in  fact,  established  these 
high  standards  by  first  establishing  the  pnnciples  of  ethical 
law  enforcement,  believing  in  those  principles,  and  then  prac- 
ticing them. 

The  F.  B.  I.  trains  police  of  cities,  counties,  and  States  in 
these  same  high  standards  and  they,  therefore,  charge  them- 
selves as  instructors  with  setting  a  proper  example  for  all 
law-enforcement  officials.  The  P.  B.  I.,  more  than  any  other 
organization  In  the  history  of  law  enforcement,  is  profession- 
alizing the  service.  They  establish  codes  of  conduct  and  can- 
ons of  ethics  for  peace  officers.  They  take  oath  that  they 
will  engage  In  no  third-degree  practices,  duress,  brutality,  or 
similar  outmoded  action.  They  have  a  standing  rule  of  giv- 
ing all  persons  In  their  custody  a  physical  examination  each 
24  hours.  They  will  not  tolerate  any  illegal  or  unethical  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  any  of  their  men.  They  believe,  first.  In 
the  right  type  of  men  of  courage,  character,  and  intelligence, 
and  then  training  those  men  in  the  high  standards  of  law  en- 
forcement. In  the  field  of  law  there  are  standards  of  eUiics. 
and  in  the  field  of  medicine  Hippocrates  prepared  an  oath 
which  regulates  the  professional  conduct  of  physicians.  In 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation has  prepared  an  oath  which  embodies  a  high  standard 
and  code  of  ethics  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 


Developing  Our  Rivers  For  Navigation,  Flood  Con- 
trol,  ( onservation.  Reforestation,  and  Hydro- 
electric I*ower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   JOHN   K.   RANKIN,  OP  MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  insert  an  address 
which  I  delivered  t)efore  the  National  Rivers  and  Harlxjrs 
Congress  In  the  Mayflower  Hotel  here  in  Washington  on 
last  Friday.  March  15. 

Mr  Cbalrman.  members  of  the  River*  and  Harbors  Conpress.  ai 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  development  of  our  Inland  waterways.  I 
vaiu  to  urge  that  we  do  It  In  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  numt)er. 

It  should  be  done  in  sxich  a  way  as  to  provide  flood  control,  soil 
conservation,  forest  preservation,  and  the  development  of   hydro- 


electric power.  This  power  should  be  generated  and  distributed 
to  the  people  throughout  the  country  at  the  lowest  possible  rates, 
or  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution.  In  that  way  the  masees  of  the  American  people  who 
contribute  the  taxes  for  these  expendlttires  would  derive  their  Just 
proportion  of  the  benefits— whether  they  live  In  cities,  in  towns, 
in  villages,  or  on  the  farm. 

The  hydroelectric  power  In  our  navleable  streams  and  their 
tributaries  Is  public  property.  It  Is  national  wealth  that  Ijelongs 
to  all  the  American  people,  and  It  should  be  used  for  the  beneflt 
cf  all  It  te  the  greatest  natural  resource  In  all  the  world  outside 
of  the  soil  from  which  we  ::ve,  and  cne  that  we  as  public  servants 
have  no  right  to  pive  awav  or  surrender  to  private  Interests. 

Whcever  controls  the  wnter  power  of  this  country  in  the  years 
to  come  will  control  the  Nation.  If  we  lose  it  now  it  wlU  probably 
be  pone  forever. 

There  Is  cnouph  hvdroelectrlc  power  In  our  navlc^able  streams 
and  their  tributaries  to  electrify  every  home  In  America,  including 
every  larm  home,  as  well  as  every  commercial  cstabllsliment. 
throughout  the  land,  and  then  have  enough  left  to  supply  a  large 
part   If  not  all.  of  the  Nation's  industries. 

It  is  one  of  the  birthrights  cf  the  American  people,  and  one 
that  we  must  forever  pre  erve  and  protect. 

By  developing  our  hydroelectric  energy  In  this  way.  we  will  be 
con.=ervlng  instead  of  exhausting  a  great  natural  resource.  In  that 
way  we  can  develop  the  streams  of  thle  country  so  as  to  make  them 
serve  every  possible  purpose — navigation,  flood  control,  power  pro- 
duction, soil  conservation,  and  the  protection  of  our  growing  for- 
ests, upon  which  future  generations  must  depend  for  their  timber 

supply.  .        . , 

O.ne  of  the  greatest  services  I  have  ever  rendered  as  a  humble 
Representative  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  In  help- 
ing to  create  and  promote  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
greatest  single  development  of  ancient  or  modern  times;  cne  th.it 
serves  all  the  purposps  I  have  mentioned,  and  one  that  has 
provided  the  Nation  with  a  yardstick  showing  what  electricity 
should  cost  the  ultimate  consumers,  which  has  helped  to  force 
reductions  In  light  and  p>ower  rates  to  the  ultimate  consumers 
of  this  country  by  more  than  $600,000,000. 

This  great  enterprise  Is  paying  for  Itself  out  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  sale  of  electric  energy.  At  the  rate  we  are  now 
going.  In  less  than  50  years  the  T.  V.  A.  wlU  have  paid  back  to  ths 
Government  with  Interest  every  single  dollar  Invested,  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  es  all  opemrlng  expenses  and  replacement  costs, 
and  at  the  same  time  set  aside  a  stifllcient  amount  to  take  care 
of  all  depreciations.  It  will  never  be  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  for  the  renson  that  It  Is  self-Uqvildatlng.  It  has 
demonstrated  to  the  country  what  electricity  should  cost  the  man 
who  pays  the  bill,  and  In  that  way  has  brought  about  rate  reduc- 
tions m  every  Stale  In  the  Union;  yes.  In  every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  Rcpub'.ic.  amotuitlng.  as  I  sa^d.  all  told,  to  more  than 
f  OCO  000  000   a   year. 

On  the  other  hand,  let's  look  at  a  neighboring  stream,  the  Ohio 
River,  where  we  v»crc  prevented  from  building  high  dams  that 
would  have  enabled  us  to  develop  Us  hydroelectric  power  and 
control  floods,  as  well  as  Improve  navigation.  Instead,  the  powers 
In  control  of  th's  Government  at  that  time  insisted  on  a  .svste.n 
of  low  dams  that  prevented  the  use  of  this  stream  for  hydroelectric 
purposes,  and  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  flcK>d  menace 
In  that  area  to  such  an  extent  that  los.ses  from  flood  damages 
in  the  last  few  years  have  run  up  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

As  I  have  said  before,  e'ectriclty  is  the  life-blood  of  our  ad- 
vancing civilization.  The  lower  the  rates,  the  more  freely  It  flows. 
and  the  more  freely  it  flows,  the  greater  are  Its  benefits  to  mankind. 
It  ts  the  greatest  servant  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  the  only 
one  the  man  or  woman  of  ordinary  means  can  afford  We  have 
enough  of  It  going  to  waste  in  our  navigable  streams  and  their 
tributaries,  literally  running  wanton  to  the  .sea,  to  electrify  every 
home  in  America,  as  well  as  every  commercial  establishment,  and. 
as  I  said,  have  enough  left  to  supply  a  laige  portion  of  the  Nation's 
industries 

This  power  should  be  developed  and  distributed  at  the  minimum 
rates,  especially  to  the  residenliai  consumers,  whether  In  the  cities. 
In  the  towns.  In  the  villages,  or  on  the  farm,  in  order  to  bring 
light  and  life  and  comfort  and  hope  and  Joy  and  relief  from  drudgery 
to  the  millions  of  men  and  women  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

Instead  of  being  socialism,  as  some  people  contend,  this  program 
Is  the  very  opposite  g)t  socialism  It  Is  the  greatest  program  for 
home  building  and  the  development  of  Individualism  upon  which 
this  Nation  could  embark. 

It  win  Improve  the  navigation  of  every  stream  to  Its  highest 
degree;  It  will  give  us  flood  control  that  will  save  our  people  from 
those  periodical  disasters  that  recur  from  year  to  year;  It  will 
reclaim  millions  of  acres  of  our  richest  farm  lands,  conserve  Its 
soil,  rebuild  it.  and  retain  Its  producuvity  for  the  generations  that 
are  to  come. 

It  will  make  America  a  richer,  a  brighter,  and  a  better  place  in 
whldi  to  Uve.     [Applause. J 
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Fish  Industry  of  Maine 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnesday,  March  19,  1940 


LETTKR  BY  HON.  RALPH  O.  BRBWSTXR.  OP  MAINS 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 

letter: 

March  19,  1940. 
Nathah  W.  T^oifpsow,  Esq., 

85  Exchange  Street.  Portland.  Maine. 

Deak  Natk;  I  am  very  glad  to  know  of  the  meeting  you  plan 
at  the  Btatehouse  In  Augusta  on  Thvirsday  afternoon,  March  28. 
to  organize  those  interested  in  the  fish  Industry  along  the  coast 
Of  Maine. 

In  the  recent  hearing  here  In  Washington  to  consider  the  best 
method  of  saving  New  England  fishermen  from  being  ruined  by  a 
flood  of  duty-free  fish  from  Newfoundland  I  was  very  much  Im- 
pressed by  the  extent  to  which  the  Massachusetts  Ashing  Interests 
were  organized  to  cope  with  the  situation.  This  meant  Imme- 
diate and  vigorous  cooperation  from  all  concerned.  Representa- 
tives of  fishery  Interests  from  Massachtisetts  Joined  with  associa- 
tions from  the  Great  Lakes  and  Florida  and  even  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  urging  action  to  save  the  fish  Industry  not  only  of  New  Emgland 
but  of  the  country  from  this  utterly  unfair  and  Bubaldlaied  com- 
petition from  Newfoundland. 

Maine  was  represented  by  Its  congressional  delegation  and  we 
led  tbe  battle  but  It  would  have  been  most  helpful  If  there  had 
been  a  Maine  fisheries  association  to  Join  with  us  In  the  fight 
that  must  be  nvide  if  our  great  fishing  Industry  is  to  be  saved. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  being  with  you  at  Augusta  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  March  28,  and  I  feel  store  there  will  be  a  most  repre- 
sentative gathering  from  all  along  the  Maine  coast  to  Join  hands 
In  building  up  an  association  that  may  well  mean  mtich  to  Maine. 
Cordially  yours. 

Razj>ii  O.  Brewster. 
I  Member  of  Congress. 


Relief  of  Unemployed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19, 1940 


NEWS  RELEASE  FROM  DAVID  LASSER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
WCmKERS  ALLIANCE.  AND  A  REPLY  FROM  N  S.  ECCLES. 
GOVERNOR  OP  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remsu-ks.  I  have  reproduced  here  a  news  release 
from  David  Lass<r,  president  of  the  Workers  Alliance,  in 
reference  to  a  letter  he  has  written  to  Governor  Eccles  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Also  the  answer  to  the  letter 
referred  to  In  Mr.  Lasser's  press  release.  Prom  this  it  is 
clear  that  we  can  do  much  more  for  the  imem ployed  than 
is  now  being  done.    This  without  raising  the  debt  limit. 

WORKEBfl  AlXIAKCE  OF  AMERICA. 

Nationai.  Headquarters. 
WasMnffton,  D.  C,  March  13.  1940. 
Hon.  Lix  E  Gettr. 

House  of  Representatir>es,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Geter:  There  Is  enclosed  herewith  the  material  about 
which  we  spoke  with  you  yesterday.  This  material  includes  the 
text  of  Mr.  Marrlner  Eccles'  communication  to  Mr.  Lasscr.  a  state- 
ment of  our  organization  on  the  matter,  and  a  statement  sent  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  by  Mr.  Lasscr. 


Mr.  Eccles"  letter  provides  Indisputable  evidence  that  nearly 
$5 .000 .000  .COO  could  be  available  for  much  needed  social  leglslatlcm, 
without  raising  the  debt  limit  or  taxes. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  all  the  xiseful  purposes  for 
which  this  money  could  be  used,  the  impending  800.000  W,  P.  A, 
lay-offs  could  most  easily  be  avoided. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  Inserting  Into  the  Coktcrxb- 
sioNAL  Record  as  much  of  this  material  as  you  deem  fit.  together 
with  a  statement  of  your  own,  calling  attention  to  the  Irony  of  a 
situation  where  there  Is  money,  available  to  avert  a  speedUy  on- 
coming recession,  vrhlch  is  lyixMS  absolutely  idle. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

nUNK    INCROC, 

General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
(Enclosure] 

KEWS  raOM   WORKERS   AIJ.TAWCK  OT  AMERICA 

WASHtNOTON,  D.  C. 

"With  nearly  $5,000,000,000  additional  avaUable  without  raising 
debt  limit  or  new  taxes."  as  confirmed  by  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Morgenthau.  "the  debt-limit  excuse  can  no  longer  be  used  to  cut 
aid  to  the  unemployed,  farmers,  youth,  and  other  needy  groups." 
declared  Divld  Lasser,  president  of  the  Workers  Alliance  of  America, 
in  a  telegram  sent  to  Mr,  Morgenthau  from  Cincinnati. 

FoUowln<j  the  release  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Lasser  on  Monday 
(see  attached  release)  pointing  out  that  there  were  $5,000,000,000 
In  funds  available  for  relief  and  other  social  services.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Morgenthau.  when  asked  concerning  the  validity  of 
Mr.  Lasser  s  statement,  confirmed  It. 

Mr.  Lasser  is  now  on  tour  in  the  Midwestern  States  assisting 
organizations  in  many  cilies  with  their  preparations  fCH*  National 
"End  UnemploymeDt'    Day  rallies  on  March  23. 

Mr.  Lassiir's  telegram  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthati, 
and  Mr.  Lasser's  statement  of  last  Monday  concerning  the  $5,- 
000.000,000  in  additional  funds  follow: 

"Hon.  Henut  Morgenthau, 

"Secietary  of  the  Treasury, 

"Washington,  D.C.: 

"Cincinnati  newspaper  quotes  you  confirming  my  Monday  public 
statement  md  letter  to  me  from  Governor  Eccles,  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  that  Government  hsis  nearly  $5,000,000,000  additional 
funds  available  without  raising  debt  limit  or  new  taxes.  Obviously 
the  debt-limit  excuse  can  no  longer  be  used  to  cut  aid  to  unem- 
ployed, fanners,  youth,  tmd  other  needy  groups.  With  new 
recession  ailvanclng  swiftly  on  the  Nation,  it  behooves  those  who 
gave  President  Roosevelt  over -optimistic  btislness  forecasts  to  now 
admit  theli  blunders.  They  should  now  propose  use  of  some  of 
the  great  cash  resources  available  to  Increase  purchasing  power, 
provide  useful  work,  aid  farmers,  youth,  merchants.  By  enabling 
people  to  tuy  up  some  of  the  swollen  Inventories  we  can  turn 
back  the  tlccs  of  tbe  recession. 

"Davio  Lasser, 
"President.  Workers  Alliance  of  America." 

In  a  letter  from  Marrlner  8.  Eccles  to  David  Lasser.  national 
president  of  the  Workers  Alliance  of  America,  released  today  by 
Mr.  Lasser.  It  was  revealed  that  the  Federal  Government  has  cash 
resources  of  $4,850,000,000  available  for  meeting  current  expenses 
without  incieaslng  taxes  or  the  Federal-debt  limit. 

Mr.  E^Tcles'  letter  was  in  response  to  a  query  from  Mr.  Lasser 
asking  epecincally  about  funds  available  in  the  gold-stablHsatlon 
fund,  silver  funds,  and  the  Treasurj'  working  balance. 

The  available  funds  are  listed  by  Mr.  Lasser,  from  Mr.  Eccles' 
letter  ae  follows: 


Gold-stabilization    fund 

Silver  profitfi 

Excess  Treasory  working  balance «_. 


$2,000,000,000 

1,  500,  000.  000 

1,  360.  000,  000 


Total 4,  850,  000,  000 

Mr.  Lisser,  in  a  statement  releasing  the  letter  today  declared: 
"This  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  cle&rly  reveals  that  the  Issue  of  the 
debt  Urnlt.  es  an  excuse  for  not  appropriating  sulQclent  funds 
for  our  social  needs  Is  a  lot  of  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing. 
Mr.  Ek:cles'  ktter  clearly  lndlcut;es  that  there  are  three  immediate 
sources  of  funds,  without  toudiing  the  power  of  tbe  administra- 
tion to  issue  large  sums  of  new  currency.  With  regard  to  the  goid- 
Etablllzatlon  fund  I  have  been  Liformed  that  tbe  amotmt  available 
is  about  $2.0(10,000.000  without  endangering  our  own  currency  one 
bit.  TlitB  together  with  the  silver  fund  and  excess  Treasury 
working  balances  makes  nearly  $5  000.00i3.000  available  to  hurl 
back  the  tldi.-s  of  new  recession  advancing  on  us;  and  to  give 
purchasing  power  end  work  to  needy  unemployed,  youth,  and 
farmers.  Knowing  these  facts  no  responsible  ofBclals  or  statesmen 
can  hoard  these  funds  or  throw  up  his  hands  m  helplessness 
allowing  this  new  recession  with  its  suffering  and  misery  to 
engulf  UB." 

The  text  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Eccles  follows: 
"I  ha\e  your  letter  of  February  5  In  which  you  lnq\iire  as  to 
cash  resources  available  to  the  administration,  without  further 
legislative  auihorlty.  You  mention  speclllcaly  the  stabilization 
fund,  tte  power  to  Issue  silver  certificates,  and  the  Treasury's 
working  balance. 
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•rnder  the  Gold  Bwerve  Act  the  stabilization  fund  is  available 
for  expenditure  under  Uie  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  any  purpoee  in  connection  with  carrying  out  the  provl- 
8lc  ns  cf  this  section.  Including  the  Investment  and  reinvestment 
in  direct  obligations  of  the  United  States  of  any  portions  of  the 
fund  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of 
th«-  President,  may  from  time  to  time  determine  are  not  cur- 
rtntly  n-quired  for  stabilizing  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar. 
I  ani  advised,  however,  that  It  would  require  legislaUon  to  apply 
the   fund  to  meet  current  expenditures. 

•As  to  sliver.  I  am  informed  that  approximately  $1  500.000  GOO 
would  be  available  by  monetizing  the  difference  between  what 
ha.s  been  paid  by  the  Treasury  for  the  silver  and  the  cfflclal  price 
of  $129.  and  that  this  would   not  require  legislation. 

"The  Tre.isur>"s  working  balance  as  of  today  is  approximately 
•  1  600  000  000  Tentative  estimates  made  In  our  statistical  divi- 
sion indicate  that  without  any  new  financing  the  balance  will 
net  fall  to  less  than  $1.000  000.000  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  may  be  somewhat  more  than  that  If  sales  of  so-called 
baby  bonds  continue  at  the  volunie  at  which  they  have  been 
helling  of  late  I  understand  that  prior  to  the  advent  cf  the  pres- 
ent administration.  It  was  not  customary  to  keep  working  balances 
In  excess  of  $250,000,000  or  $300  000.000.  In  addition,  as  you  point 
out  there  U  the  unused  authority,  under  the  Thomas  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that  up  to  $3  000.000.000  of  currency  may  be 
•i.<aued  only  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  maturing  Federal  obllga- 
tlon.s."  . 

•Finally,  you  ask  what  the  economic  effects  would  be  using  such 
funds  for  increa:  Ing  work  and  consumer  buying  power.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  spend  only  what  Congress  authorizes  and  appropri- 
ates. To  the  extent  that  these  funds  were  used  to  meet  such 
expenditures.  It  would  avoid  an  Increase  In  the  public  debt  but 
con-sumer  buying  power  In  the  hands  of  the  low-income  groups 
would  not  be  Increased  thereby  unless  increased  expenditures  were 
voted  by  ConCTCFS. 

••Very  truly  yours, 

"M.  8.  EccuES.  Chatrman." 


Appropriation  for  National  Youth  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter  from  Dr. 
John  J.  Tigert,  president  of  the  University  of  Florida,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Asoociation  ol  State  Universities,  and 
former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  appropriation  for  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  Dr.  Tigert  certainly  should  be 
fanuliar  with  the  educational  problems  of  this  Nation,  and 
I  think  that  his  letter  sets  forth  clearly  the  reasons  why 
the  appropriation  for  the  National  Youth  Administration 
should  not  be  cut  below  the  nearb'  $12,000,000  which  has  been 
requested  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams,  Admiiustrator. 

The  letter  follows: 

National  AssociA-noH  or  Stats  Uvrvraisrnrs. 

Gainesville.  Fla..  March  7.  1940. 
Hon.  JoK  Hki^kicics. 

Hctise  Oljicc  Building.  Washingtcm.  D.  C. 

Ok.\r  Mk.  Hx?«>aicics:  I  am  writing  to  you  and  asking  that  you 
support  restoraUon  of  Federal  funds  which  pay  part  of  the  expenses 
of  some  college  students  tinder  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
A  cut  of  15  percent  was  planned  en  the  N.  Y.  A.  budget,  and  this 
Item  was  cut  32  4  percent,  much  more  than  any  other  program 
in  tlie  N.  Y.  A.  budget.  I  appealed  to  the  presidents  of  the  coUeRes. 
and  they  were  practically  unanimous  In  tlieir  desire  to  have  this 
prc'gram  maintained. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Williams  has  revLsed  his  budget  and  made  the  cut 
In  the  college  program  similar  to  the  cut  In  the  other  programs  In 
his  department.  He  Is  now  proposing  a  cut  of  16  6  percent  on  the 
out -of -school  work  program,  school  work  program,  and  college  and 
graduate  work  program.  He  has  made  very  little  reduction  In  the 
admln;stratlve  costs  of  his  department. 

Those  of  us  In  the  colleges  and  universities  cite  the  following 
reasons  for  supporting  the  N.  Y.  A.  scholarships  In  tlie  colleges  and 
universities: 

1.  This  Is  a  good  Investment  or  Instirance  by  the  Government  for 
providing  good  citizenship  and  will  guard  against  some  of  the  social 
evils  vie  are  now  trying  to  correct. 

2.  There  are  a  pood  many  more  students  asking  for  this  aid  than 
can  be  helped.  The  scholarship  of  this  group  of  students  l.s  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  average  In  all  the  m^tltutlons  frtsm  which 
we  ha\-e  report*. 


3  Appointments  for  N  Y  A.  scholarships  are  made  on  a  basis 
of  need  character,  and  scholarship.  The  appointments  are  on  the 
principle  of  merit  and  are  nonpolltlcal.  .    ...     , 

4  If  these  scholarships  are  not  continued,  report*  to  us  indicate 
that  most  of  these  students  will  have  to  drop  out  of  college^  -They 
will  either  Jom  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  or  they  will  dl-splace 
adult  labor  In  the  market. 

5  The  Government  pays  on  the  average  less  than  «100  per 
student  on  these  scholarship?,  and  yet  this  keeps  the  student  In 
school.     The  Sutes  spend  a  good  deal  more  ou   them  than   thJ 

Government.  ^         .     ...     ^         ^        j 

6  If  the  Federal  support  of  these  scholarships  Is  to  be  reduced. 
It  should  be  done  gradually  A  student  who  In  Is  his  Junior  or 
senior  year  should  be  allowed  to  flnirh. 

7  The  Government  has  to  pay  the  entire  expeiise  of  enrolleea 
in  C  C  C.  camps.  We  believe  heartily  In  that  program,  but  tho 
cost  wlU  run  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  enroUee. 

8  We  also  believe  In  old-age  pensions,  but  the  Investment  that 
the  Government  Is  making  In  old-age  pensions  will  not  yield 
the  return  of  the  Investment  In  these  young  students,  who  are 
to  be  the  cltlzei-.s  and  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

The  total  allotment  for  college  and  graduate  work  for  the 
academic  year  1939^-iO  amounts  to  $14,038,268.  Mr.  WUUams  in 
his  estimates  cut  this  to  approximately  $9,100,000.  or  a  ""Pduc- 
tlon  of  32.4  percent,  while  other  programs  in  his  budget  remained 
with  much  smaller  reductions.  He  has  now  revised  his  budget 
so  that  nearly  $12,000,000  will  be  available  for  the  college  work. 
We  are  certainly  glad  that  we  are  not  being  discriminated  against 
now.  but  we  hope  to  maintain  the  present  appropriation,  without 
asking  for  any  additional  funds  from  outside  In  Florida  there 
are  15  colleges  and  unlverslUes  receiving  assistance,  with  a  total 
student  quota  of  1.028. 

Your  cooperation  In  maintaining  this  very  Important  program 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Cordially  yours. 

Jno.  J.  TicEBT.  President. 

I  also  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Allen,  former 
vice  president  of  Baylor  University  of  Texas  and  now  presi- 
dent of  John  B.  Stetson  University  in  my  home  town  of 
De  Land,  Fla..  and  a  recognized  educator  throughout  the 
Southern  States,  concerning  this  same  problem.  I.  of 
course,  have  observed  the  work  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration and  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  more  de- 
serving agency  for  which  we  are  making  appropriations. 
The  National  Youth  Administration  has  done  splendid  work, 
and  I.  for  one,  intend  to  support  thorn  in  a  reasonable  ap- 
piopriation  at  this  time  and  continue  to  support  them  in 
the  future.  We  can  either  assist  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation  to  become  good  citizens  now  or  permit  them  to  go  on 
relief  or  become  criminals  in  the  future. 

John  B    Stetsom  UKTvrasrrr, 
De  Land,  Fla^  March   11.   1940. 
Hon.  JoK  Hendricks. 

House  of  Revresentatii-e!',  Wa^hin0on,  D.  C. 
DxAR  Congressman  Hendricks:  Information  has  come  to  me 
that  Congress  is  considering  reducing  the  amount  now  being  ap- 
propriated for  the  aid  of  high-school  and  college  students.  In  my 
opinion,  the  aid  being  fuml.shed  young  men  and  women  who  are 
worthy  but  who  are  unable  to  pay  all  their  educational  expenses 
is  one  of  the  nio.<;t  constructive  pieces  of  work  being  done  by  the 
administration.  Thou.sands  of  students  over  tlie  country  could 
not  be  In  college  today  except  for  this  help. 

I  am  writing  to  urge  that  you  use  your  Influence  to  keep  the 
N.  Y.  A.  quota  at  the  present  level.     I  am  for  economy  In  govern- 
ment, but  I  do  not  believe  economy  sho'old  begin  at  the  expens* 
of  the  education  of  otir  citizens. 
Every  good  wish. 
Sincerely. 

W.  S.  Allen,   President, 


Government  by  a  Minority  is  Un-American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  13  I 
miide  a  speech  over  a  national  radio  network  explaining  how 
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the   poll  tax   affects  our   democratic   Institutions.     Letters  i 
have  poured  into  my  office  asking  that  the  text  of  that 
speech  be  provided  to  every  Member  of  Congress  and  to  the 
public,  and  I  am.  therefore,  including  this  address  under  the 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks: 

My  friends.  I  am  grateful  to  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for 
tills  opportunity.  Sometime  ago.  Walter  Wlncheil.  both  over  the 
air  and  through  his  columns,  complimented  this  speaker  for  the 
stand  he  takes  on  real  Americanism.  Tonight,  I  am  going  to  dis- 
cuss AmerlcanLnn.  I  am  going  to  discuss  a  certain  Institution  that 
1  believe  to  be  most  un-American  In  Its  effects. 

In  our  American  democracy,  no  political  right  is  so  sacred  to  us 
as  the  right  to  vote  and  thus  take  our  part  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  through  the  use  of  the  ballot  that  we  attempt  to 
right  our  wrongs  Tliat  Is  the  American  way.  When  a  large  group 
of  people  are  denied  the  use  of  the  vote  to  correct  existing  evils. 
It  is  then  that  their  thoughts  naturally  fly  to  other  means  of  getting 
Juetice  Someone  has  said.  I  believe  It  was  Jefferson,  that  so  long 
as  freedom  of  expression,  followed  by  unrestricted  suffrage  is  al- 
lowed, the  people  will  never  turn  from  the  democratic  way. 

POLL   TAX    POLmCS 

What  Is  this  un-American  Institution  of  which  I  speak?  It  Is  the 
use  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  Whllo  this  tax  on 
the  privilege  of  voting  is  a  relic  of  Roman  serfdom.  It  exists  today 
m  no  place  In  the  world  except  Ttirkey.  Persia.  China,  and  eight 
Southern  States  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
detormlne.  The  States  that  still  cling  to  this  outmoded  system  of 
suffrage  restriction  are:  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mississippi. 
South  Carolina.  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  All  are  Southern 
States,  and  are  within  the  section  of  the  country  that  the  President 
has  called  Americas  No    1  economic  problem. 

In  these  eight  States  a  fee  Is  charged  before  the  qualined  voter  Is 
permitted  to  exercise  his  franchise.  This  tax  ranees  from  $1  to  $3. 
In  some  States — Alsbama.  lor  example — It  Is  cumulative;  that  Is. 
If  one  has  not  paid  for  several  years — say.  10 — he  must  pay  $15 
ttefore  he  can  vote,  which  Is  $1  50  for  every  year  mtss.?d  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  so  few  people  in  the  section  of  the  country  which 
contains  our  lowest  Income  groups  find  It  posslbl.;  to  exercise 
their  American  pnvUege  of  voting?     Let  us  cite  a  few  figures. 

ELECTION     BT     A     MrNORITT 

The  number  of  people  who  actually  vote,  compared  to  the  total 
population  of  votlnp  age,  gives  us  a  fair  measure  of  democracy  at 
work.  Fbr  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  at  the  time  of  tho  last  census. 
this  figured  out  to  61 '<j  percent;  that  is.  61 '/2  percent  of  our  adult 
citizens  actually  took  part  In  the  elections — a  clear  miijorlty  decid- 
ing the  affairs  of  our  Nation  This  is  democracy — majority  rule. 
Now  take  the  11  SUtes  that  then  voted  under  the  poll-tax  system — 
divide  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  What  do  we  find?  Instead  of 
614  percent  In  the.se  States,  only  85  percent  voted  But  in  the 
otber  37  States  the  voting  strength  was  70  percent — 70  percent  for 
the  non-poll-tax  States  as  against  36  percent  for  the  poU-tax  States. 
My  friends,  that  is  government  by  the  minority— not  by  the  major- 
ity.    That  IS  un-American. 

The  percentaees  I  have  just  given  tcke  the  1930  census  figures 
and  the  1932  elections.  Between  1932  and  1936  two  States  abolished 
the  poll  tax  as  a  voting  requirement — ^Pennsylvania  In  1933  and 
Louisiana  in  1934  What  docs  the  1936  election  show?  Still  a 
minority  voting  in  the  nine  poll-tax  States  and  a  sub.stantlal  major- 
ity In  the  non-poll-tax  States— 24  percent  for  the  poll-tax  Stales 
against  72  percent  In  the  other  States.  In  1938  the  Legislature  of 
Florida  abcll.'hed  the  poll  tax.  Now  there  are  but  eight  States 
where  that  antlquaUd  voting  system  remains. 

Let  us  look  further  In  the  1936  election.  In  Virginia,  a  poll- 
tax  State  25.7  percent  voted,  while  In  a  bordering  State.  West 
Virginia  92  percent  of  all  adults  went  to  the  polls.  New  Mexico, 
a  non-poll-tax  State,  voted  94  percent  of  its  ellglbles.  while  Its 
neighbor.  Texas,  a  poll-tax  State,  voted  but  26.2  percent.  Can  It 
be  said  truthfully  that  these  people  live  In  a  democracy? 

or    NATION/IL    CONCEBK 

You  ask  perhaps  why  the  National  Congress  should  concern 
Itself  with  purely  local  conditions.  Why  not  allow  each  State 
to  correct  its  own  election  laws?  There  are  two  very  simple 
answers  to  this.  The  first  Is  economic— with  modem  methods  of 
transportation  and  communication,  no  section  of  the  country  can 
live  to  itself  What  affects  one  section  adversely  must  be  reflected 
m  other  parts  of  the  country-.  If  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South 
should  fall,  for  Uistance.  the  Nation  would  suffer  because  of  the 
shortage.  If  the  tractor  drives  the  Joads  out  of  Oklahoma.  Call- 
fomlal  relief  load  grows  proportionately.  The  second  reason  Is 
political.  U  some  sections  send  Representatives  to  the  National 
Congrtss  who  feel  no  responsibUity  toward  the  submerged  third. 
because  thils  third  may  neither  reward  nor  punish  them  at  tne 
next  election,  it  will  naturally  become  very  difficult  to  put  through 
the  Congress  Federal  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  these  groups. 

A    SOrrTHIRN    STATESMAN    BSASS    WTTNKS 

This  difficulty  was  ably  exposed  by  that  o"^<^?«,d^e/°il*l*™"' 
my  coUeague.  Senator  Clavde  PEFPra.  In  a  speech  in  'he  Senate  on 
Atletist  5  last  The  Senator  from  Florida  accused  certain  Demo- 
JmTparty  politicians  of  joining  In  an  alliance  ^th  the  Repub- 
Sn  Party  to  wreck  the  New  Deal.  I  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from 
that  memorable  speech      TTiese  are  his  words:  .♦♦„„„♦  ty» 

"I  accuse  that  designing  alliance  with  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
salit^S^e  first  real  effort  ever  made  In  tnia  Nation  to  secure  for 


the  workers  of  America  Industrial  democracy  and  economic  emanci- 
pation. 

"I  accuse  that  Intriguing  alliance  of  trying  to  strike  down  by 
emasculation  and  assassination  the  Fair  Ltibor  Standards  Act.  to 
preserve  Intact  the  unhampered  power  of  the  unconscionable  em- 
ployers who  would  sweat  their  fortunes  out  of  the  nonreslstlng 
bodies  of  men.  women,  and  children,  and  wring  their  dirty  dividends 
from  the  misery  of  their  feUow  citizens,  even  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

"I  accuse  this  pharlsalcal  alllimce  with  hypocritical  Up  service 
to  the  cause  of  constitutional  governmient,  wlille  they  used  the  lives, 
the  fortunes,  and  the  future  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
America  as  a  pawn  In  a  vicious  game  of  pttty,  personal,  partisan 
politics. 

"I  accuse  this  alliance  for  profit,  with  having  aacrlflocd  the  best 
Interests  of  their  States,  their  ret^lons,  their  businesses.  i)rofessions. 
and  their  country  In  order  to  kill  this  administration  and  carve  up 
Its  corpse  for  personal,  political  aggrandizement.  I  accuse  them  of 
undermining  their  Government  from  within,  of  trying  to  throttle 
the  dcm'X:ratlc  process  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people,  and  perpetu- 
ate the  dictatorship  of  a  privileged  cLiss." 

POLL  TAX  EiniANCEIiS  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 

There  is  a  startling  story  to  be  told  In  this  connection,  but  I 
must  leave  that  to  others.  It  is  no  vmcommon  occuirence  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  poll-tax  States  to  be  elected  with  as 
few  votts  as  5.000,  yet  these  5,0'X)  p<>ople  have  as  much  to  say  In 
Government  affairs  as  the  ISO.COO  who  send  their  Representative 
from  some  non-poll-tax  district.  The  vote  of  their  Representative 
counts  Just  as  much.  In  fact,  the  Influence  of  the  poll-tax  Repre- 
oentativo  Is  usually  greater,  for  his  tenure  of  olflce  Is  much  longer 
on  the  average.  It  is  easy  to  service  with  siUlEfactloii  a  special 
cla.'8.  such  as  the  great  plantation  owners  and  their  hangers-on. 
who  ml^ht  make  up  a  majority  of  those  able  to  pay  the  poll  tax. 
Seniority  means  much  In  the  Halls  of  Congress 

Anticipation  of  possibilities  such  as  these  prompted  our  fore- 
fathers to  Include  In  the  Federal  Constitution  article  IV.  section  4: 
"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government."  1  say  to  you  that  before  the 
CongrcsJi  of  this  Nation,  of  which  I  am  a  Member,  can  put  on  the 
statute  tx>oks  and  retain  there  legislation  protecting  the  rights  of 
labor,  ttie  small-business  man,  the  farmer,  the  different  racial 
groups,  the  unemployed,  our  young  people,  and  our  aged,  the  poll 
tax  must  be  done  away  with  In  those  States  where  It  now  exists. 
The  pohticlan  who  need  not  tiike  these  groups  Into  urcount  on 
election  day  need  pay  no  attention  to  their  crltjs  of  distress  during 
a  session  of  the  Congress. 

THET    NEED   A    HELPING    HAND 

As  to  leaving  the  matter  to  tlie  States  themselves,  shall  we  tell 
the  disfranchised  majority  they  must  make  bricks  without  straw? 
The  majority  In  those  States  have  no  vote.  Will  we  give  them  a 
helping  hand  or  will  we  tell  them  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their 
bootstrap)s?  Is  there  a  more  fertile  ground  in  which  tlic  srseds  of 
un-Amcrlcanlsm  can  thrive  than  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
63  percent  of  the  white  population  and  98  percent  of  the  colored 
are  denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  of  righting  their  wrongs  In  the 
democratic  way?  And  are  wc  to  tell  them  that  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  affords  them  no  relief?  Are  we  to  make  of 
States'  rights  a  doctrine  of  sedition?  Are  we  to  leave  10.000.000 
adult  American  citizens  hanging  on  tho  horns  of  this  dilemma, 
saving,  on  the  one  hand,  "right  your  wrongs  by  the  vote,"  while  on 
the  other  hand  saying,  "the  majority  shall  not  vote"?  No,  friends; 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  States'  rights  doctrine  Is  trickery. 
The  people  of  these  poll-tax  States,  caught  In  this  vicious  circle, 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a  way  out.  We  must  not  turn  our 
backs  on  them.  We  must  not  tell  them  to  pull  themselves  up  by 
tht'lr  bootstraps.  We  must  give  them  a  helping  hand  now  that 
they  extend  their  hand  to  us  for  help.  OtherwUe  we  should  not  be 
surprised  If  some  day  they  are  goaded  Into  using  other  methods  to 
right  their  wrongs.  In  the  history  of  the  world,  what  class  of  over- 
lord has  \oluntarlly  surrendered  either  economrlc  or  politi(ml  power? 
If  the  disfranchised  majority  In  the  eight  poll-tax  States  are  to  be 
freed  from  their  political  and  eccnomlc  shackles,  and  If  this  Is  to 
be  done  Ir;  an  orderly  and  democratic  way,  they  mtist  have  help  from 
the  outside.  They  have  a  right  to  look  to  a  higher  power  than 
their  Immediate  pollUcal  masters.  They  have  a  right  to  look  to 
the  Federal  Congress. 

SOtrrHERN  XNTTIATIVE 

At  the  request  of  the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare,  1 
have  Introduced  Into  the  Congress  H.  B.  7534,  1x5  abolish  the  poll 
tax  in  Federal  elections.  Note  that  the  present  bUl  deals  only 
with  the  Federal  elections.  This  bill  Is  now  being  heard  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Tills  move 
already  has  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  acme  of  the  railway 
brotherhoods,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  group*.  In  sevenU  South- 
em  States,  the  National  Negro  Congress,  and  a  number  of  other 
Nation-wide  and  southern  State  organizations. 

You  Individuals  throughout  the  Nation  who  are  anxious  to  do 
something  for  the  cause  of  AmerlcanlBm  have  a  chance  here  to 
really  get  busy.  Tou  organlzatlonE  that  mean  what  you  say  when 
you  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag— and  I'm  sure  you  do— can  now  do 
something  to  really  make  Americanism  a  reaUty.  To  aU  of  you  I 
say  write  Individual  letters  and  pass  resolutions  tuglng  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Geyer  antl-poU-tax  bill.  Send  these  to  your  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.     Urge  that   this  tax— the  tax  Imposed  on 
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Jc«.ph  and  lUTj  .t  the  time  of  the  birth  of  ^%Savto^-J>e  re- 
peal«l.  Now.  J  never  before  In  the«  dark  days,  the  peojjB  must 
acruimize  doeely  the  action  and  vote*  of  those  elected  to  ierve 

""S^lte  a  peraonaj  letter  or  a  postal  card  thla  minute  aaklng  that 
jour  CoQCreaaman  aupport  the  Geyer  anU-poU-tax  DUl. 


Unemployment 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  McKEOUGH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 


STATEMENT   BY   HON    EDWARD   J    NOBLE 


know  that  even  In  the  Southern  States  like  South  CaroUna 
and  Mississippi  there  Is  a  delinquency  in  Federal  land-bank 
loans  of  33  to  35  percent  and  in  commissioner  loans  of  36  to 
48  percent,  while  millions  of  doUars  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  have  been  poured  into  these  Southern  States: 

Even  with  subsidies  of  amounts  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
assessed  valuaUon  of  their  farms,  these  Southern  States  are 
still  crying  for  bigger  and  better  handouts. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record- 
Herald,  under  date  of  March  16.  1940.  shows  the  sentiment  ol 
the  large  percentage  of  the  fanners  of  this  country: 

OUT    BRANCH    or    rAAMIKO 

Crop  control  Is  not  making  many  converts  among  stock  breeders. 
hidKlng  from  the  poll  of  200.000  stockmen  by  the  Breeder's  Gazette. 
theU-  trade  publication.  Replies  to  200.000  questionnaires  by  the 
magazine  revealed  the  foUowlng  answers  and  comments  by  this 
leading  publication  In  the  field : 


Mr  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  statement  by 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Noble.  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

rt  is  ironic  to  find  newspaper  columnists,  business  and  labor  stat- 
istician*, and  Government  offlclals  at  such  variance  over  the  facts 
of  unemployment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  country  never  has  bad 
an  accurate  and  thorough  picture  of  Its  unemployed.  Probably  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  this  statistical  void  Is  that  we  never  have 
been  able  to  define  unemployment  sharply. 

PoUowlng  the  debacle  of  1929.  the  unemployment  problem  rose 
to  major  importance.  Because  cf  this.  In  planning  the  1940  censua 
questions,  the  Census  Bureau,  with  the  counsel  of  experts  in  and 
nut  of  Government,  devised  a  list  of  queatlons  which  would  produce 
the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  sUtistlcs  on  unemployment 
aid  employment  ever  gathered  by  a  democracy. 

MoRt  important  of  the  census  queries  aimed  to  resolve  otir  un- 
certainty over  the  facta  of  unemployment  are  the  two  questions 
on  income  These  apply  particularly  to  the  lower  brackets  where 
unemployment  Is  most  acute.  To  the  statutlcal  story  evolved  from 
other  question*,  the  income  queries  wlU  add  the  effect  of  unemploy- 
ment and  under  employment  upon  our  national  economy.  They 
will  measure  the  several  mlUlon  part-time  and  lu-and-out  workers 
as  the  degree  of  under  emplojTnent. 

Other  census  queries  will  show  the  number  of  nonworkers  seek- 
ing Jobs  the  number  of  public  emergency  workers,  the  number 
of  nonworkers  not  seeking  Jobs,  new  workers;  the  number  of 
weeks  each  worker  was  employed  during  the  past  year;  duration 
of  unemployment  of  thoee  seeking  work  as  weU  as  those  assigned 
to  emergency  work;  present  occupation.  Industry  and  class  of 
worker  of  aU  persons  employed  either  privately  or  at  emergency 
work;   and  previous  work  experience  of  all  unemployed. 

The  Inquiries  on  unemployment  will  even  show  four  classlflca- 
Uon*  of  the  nonworkers  who  are  not  seeking  work,  as  follows: 
(a)  in  home  hotiscwork.  (b)  In  school,  (c)  unable  to  work,  and 
(d)    "other."  such  as  retired. 

The  censtis  wUl  reveal  the  complete  characteristics  of  the  entire 
potential  labor  force  of  the  Nation,  now  probably  In  excess  of 
60  000.000.  The  census  of  1930  showed  over  49.000.000  "gainful 
workers"  but  this  classlflcaUon  as  used  In  previous  censuses  did 
not  show  "new  workers '  because  new  workers  could  not  report 
occupations. 

The  inquiries  relating  to  employment  and  unemployment  will 
be  asked  of  all  of  the  estimated  98.000.000  persons  aged  14  and 
over.  

The  Farmers  Are  Fed  Up  on  the  New  Deal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  dirt  farmers  of 
America  are  breaking  away  from  the  New  Deal.  They  are 
tired  of  the  waste,  extravagance,  and  propaganda  of  the  advo- 
cates of  "the  more  abundant  life."  They  begin  to  realize  that 
there  are  a  hundred  thousand  who  are  "farming  the  farmer" 
by  being  directly  on  the  pay  roll,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  who  are  "fanning  the  farmer  ".indirectly. 

They  also  know  that  farmers  in  most  places  are  in  Just  as 
bad  a  financial  condiUon  as  they  were  in  1933.    The  farmers 


Should  profltirt ion  be  controlled?  .  .- 

Should  payments  t)*-  made  for  soil  consTvationT 

Should  rniie<l  StaU-5  mak.'  parity  payinonts  to  farmer"?  

Would  you  Kive  up  all  farm  benefit  payments  in  the  interest  of  a 
btUancvd  BuUgelT 


Percent 


Ye 


3fi 
27 
22 


No 


74 
73 
78 

23 


"The  livestock  farmers  of  America  stand  3  to  1  in  favor  of  an 
independent  agriculture.  They  voted  in  that  ratio  against  con- 
trolled production.     They  want  a  free  farming  enterprise. 

"They  stand  3  to  1  against  taking  pay  for  conserving  their  soil. 
Animal  husbandmen  are  bent  on  Improving  their  soils,  anyhow,  and 
will  take  their  reward  from  the  increased  productivity  of  their  acres. 

"Stockmen  record  their  opinions  a  little  stronger  than  3  to  1  as 
not  wanting  to  be  on  the  parity  dole.  The  so-called  farmers"  tariff 
Is  a  delusion. 

"Our  farmers,  3  to  1.  would  give  up  all  subsidies  whatsoever  If 
that  billion  were  entered  In  the  national  ledger  as  agricultures 
contribution  to  a  balanced  Budget.  Replies  to  the  questionnaire 
express  a  stout  faith  In  the  future  of  agriculture  and  of  America. 
The  stock  farmer  has  faith  In  his  business  and  In  hlmaelX  to 
Institute  adequate  recovery." 

They  also  realize  that  their  per  capita  share  of  the  accumu- 
lated national  deficit  is  greater  than  the  total  farm  debt, 
onerous  and  crushing  as  that  farm  debt  is.  Certainly,  getting 
us  further  in  debt  is  not  solving  the  problems  of  the  American 
farmer.  The  New  Deal  agricultural  programs  are  continually 
asking  for  more  and  more  money  for  hand-outs,  but  never 
spend  1  minute  on  a  program  to  help  the  farmer  get  a 
better  price  for  what  he  raises. 


Our  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    RALPH  E    CHURCH,  OP  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address,  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio  from  Washington: 

It  Is  my  prlvllece  to  address  ycu  tonight  as  a  member  nf  the 
Naval  Affairs  Comm*»tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  a 
meml)er  of  the  Republican  conference  committee  on  national 
defense. 

Just  last  Monday  the  Republican  conference  In  the  House  adopted 
the  report  of  Its  committee  on  national  defense  And  Just  last 
Tuesday  the  House  passed  a  $655000.000  naval  expansion  bill,  re- 
j)orted  by  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

World  conditions  being  as  they  are,  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  national  defense  Is.  of  necessity,  one  of  our  major 
considerations.  A  large  part  cf  my  work  In  Congress  having  been 
devoted  to  this  problem.  I  naturally  would  like  to  discuss  It  with 
you  tonight.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  I  am  not  acting  as 
official  spokesman  of  these  committees  on  which  I  serve. 
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Let  me  say  at  the  outset — and  I  cannot  emphasize  It  too 
strongly — this  question  of  national  defense  Is  In  no  sense  a  partisan 
issue.  That  does  not  mean  we  should  never  question  the  wisdom 
of  any  given  policy.  Nor  does  It  mean  we  should  submerge  all 
honest  differences  of  opinion  on  various  features  of  our  defense 
mechanism.  On  the  contrary,  conscientious  disagreements  Invari- 
ably make  for  an  Improved  defense  and  not  Infrequently  have 
prevented  the  adoption  of  unwise  policies.  But  at  no  time  must  we 
allow  purely  political  considerations  to  Influence  our  Judgment.  We 
must  be  guided  solely  by  the  dictates  of  enlightened  and  informed 
patriotic  responsibility. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  dl.<=asfioclate  any  scheme  of  national  defense 
from  principles  of  foreign  policy.  The  size,  nature,  and  extent  of 
our  armaments  must  necessarily  be  dependent  upon  the  foreign 
policy  they  are  to  sustain.  Armaments  which  would  be  wholly 
adequate  lor  ihf  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  prove 
whoUy  Inadequate  lor  a  policy  of  lorelgn  Intervention.  Armaments 
which  would  be  wholly  adequate  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  of  "America  for  Americans"  would  prove  sadly  Insufficient 
for  a  foreign  policy  based  on  the  doctrine  of  collective  security. 

Ttiie  American  people  fer\ently  desire  that  we  keep  out  of  war 
and  that  we  have  an  impregnable  defense.  It  Is  the  people  who  In 
war  make  the  supreme  sacriflce.  They  send  their  sons  to  the  battle- 
fields. They  carry  the  burden  of  war  costs.  As  to  the  objective 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt — peace  and  security.  And  It 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  statesnxanahip  to  pursue  a  policy 
which  wiU  best  guarantee  continued  peace  and  security. 

Let  me  pause  here  long  enough  to  say  that  when  In  Europe  last 
rummer  as  a  delegate  of  the  United  States  Congress  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference  at  Oslo.  Norway,  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  general  desire  among  the  people  of  all  countries  to 
have  F>eace.  But  their  hopes  and  prayers  were  not  fvilfllled  becavise 
a  few  n»n  were  more  Interested  In  their  personal  ambitions  than 
In  the  desires  of  their  people.  Tliat  must  never  happen  in  America. 
What,  in  general,  should  be  the  basic  principles  to  follow  In  order 
to  live  In  peace  and  security?  Plrst,  there  must  be  no  entangling 
alliances,  no  interference,  and  no  Intervention  In  the  affairs  of  other 
nations.  In  other  words,  we  must  observe  a  scrupulous  govern- 
mental neutrality.  The  sectuity  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people  here  at  home  must  at  all  times  be  our  first  consideration. 

But  more  than  neutrality  legislation  Is  necessary  to  keep  us  out 
ot  the  present  wars.  It  Is  essential  that  we  have  a  calm,  stable, 
even-tempered  national  leadership  to  give  balance  to  public  emo- 
tions— a  leadership  solely  Interested  In  making  democracy  safe  here 
at  home  rather  than  In  making  "the  world  safe  for  democracy" — 
a  leadership  wlUlng  to  sacrifice  for  the  people's  sectirlty  aU  personal 
political  advantage. 

Frankly,  we  have  not  had  that  kind  at  leadership.  Rather  than 
restraint  there  have  been  reckless  and  ill-advised  remarks.  There 
have  been  threats  of  "quarantine"  and  threats  of  "methods  short 
of  war."  There  has  been  a  willingness  to  take  chances  and  to  run 
unnecessary  risks. 

The  second  basic  principle  to  be  followed  In  complying  with  the 
people's  demand  for  peace  and  security  la  the  enforcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  against  any  foreign  aggression.  Our  security  lies 
aolely  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  our  defense  must  he  designed 
solely  for  the  protection  of  this  hemisphere. 

Other  guiding  principles  may  tie  suggested.  But  these  two — 
strict  neutrality  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine— are  the  primary  prin- 
ciples to  which  all  others  are  corollary. 

Having  thus  determined  our  foreign  policy,  let  us  proceed  to  an 
examlnaUon  of  elemente  of  national  defense  necessary  to  sustain 
the  policy.  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  aim  of  our  armament  pro- 
gram must  be  solely  for  the  defense  of  this  hemisphere  and  not  for 
participation  In  the  power  politics  of  Eur(^>e.  At  all  times  we  must 
make  certain  that  the  increased  armaments  are  designed  solely  for 
our  defense  and  security  and  not  for  dangerous  lnter\entlons  In 
foreign  affairs.  For  my  part.  I  advocate  the  doctrine  of  "millions 
for  necessary  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  foreign  aggression." 

Our  Republican  conference  committee  has  been  making  a  con- 
stant dispassionate  study  of  this  proBlem  of  national  defense.  Otir 
purpose  is  to  obtain  a  maxlmimi  of  efficiency  and  economy  through 
the  sound  integration  of  the  land,  naval,  air.  and  Industrial  seg- 
ments of  the  Nations  armament  program.  We  wish  to  make  cer- 
tain there  Is  not  a  single  weakness  In  ovir  defense  mechanism.  At 
the  same  time  we  wish  to  make  certain  our  expenditures  for  instru- 
ments of  war  do  not  go  beyond  our  actual  needs. 

ApproprlaUons  for  the  Army  and  Navy  constitute  one  of  the 
largest  Items  In  our  National  Budget.  It  Is  ominous  to  note  that 
expenditures  for  wholly  unproductive  Instruments  of  war  are 
rapidly  approaching  t2 .000 .000 .000  annually.  The  people  will 
wiUingly  l>ear  Uiis  economic  burden  If  satisfied  every  doUar  spent 
is  essential  to  make  this  country  secure.  But  we  rnuFt  guard 
against  a  spendthrtft  administration  taking  advantage  of  our  natu- 
ral feeling  of  uncertainty  in  a  period  of  world  crisis  simply  to  spend 
money,  whatever  our  actual  defense  needs.  ,   ^  ,  . 

Our  Republican  conference  committee  on  national  defense  has 
submitted  two  reports— one  adopted  In  February  of  1939  and  the 
other  adopted  by  the  Republican  conference  last  Monday.  Time 
does  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  each  of  these  reporu.  But 
a  distinct  major  conclusion  of  each  of  them  merits  emphasis. 

Before  this  NaUon  can  have  a  truly  sound  defense  program  we 
must,  first  of  all.  determine  the  area  of  defense.  This  Is  essential. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  can  direct  our  whole  program  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  impregnable  line  of  defense  In  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  through  which  no  enemy  or  group  ot  enemies  can  poesibiy 


penetrate.    We  certainly  do  not  Intend  to  police  the  world  and 
defend  the  seven  seas. 

After  a  most  painstaking  study  of  the  whole  question,  w©  Re- 
publicans determined  our  outposts  and  drew  the  defense  line.  It 
was  iKit  an  arbitrary  determination  but  rather  based  on  practical 
considerations  of  technique  In  warfare  and  the  technical  aspocts  of 
military  and  naval  strategy.  In  the  Pacific,  for  Instance,  we  fotmd 
that  the  defense  line  should  roughly  follow  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  mer.dlan,  commencing  at  the  Aleutian  Islands,  passing 
somewhat  westward  of  Hawaii,  and  thence  generally  southca:>tward 
to  include  and  cover  the  Panama  Canal.  And  having  determined 
the  line,  we  then  decided  what  additions,  to  otir  armament  strength, 
were  necessary  for  that  particular  task. 

But  the  present  administration  seems  to  believe  that  this  line  of 
defense  should  be  deep  in  foreign  waters.  As  you  know.  It  sotight 
to  fortify  the  Island  of  Ouam.  5.400  miles  from  our  shore.s.  and 
practically  next  door  to  Japan.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs.  It  was  my  duty  to  lead  the  fight  against  this  extremely 
dangerous  and  wholly  unnecessary  step.  The  House  supjxjrtecl  us  In 
our  position.  Admiral  Hepburn,  himself,  had  stated  at  the  com- 
mittee hearings  that  fortification  of  the  Island  was  not  nec«.«?sary 
for  cur  defense.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the 
Bdminlstratlon  would  take  the  risks  fortification  of  Guam  Involved, 
when  It  was  admitted  on  the  tjest  naval  authority  that  It  was  not 
necessary.  But  the  House  expressed  the  will  of  the  great  mass  of 
American  people — our  defense  lies  In  this  hemisphere,  and  not  In 
foreign  waters  or  on  foreign  soil. 

In  our  second  report  adopted  last  Monday  we  emphasized,  among 
other  things,  a  factor  In  our  national  defense  which  has  been  too 
generally  overlooked.  It  Is  not  only  Important  that  we  have  an 
adequate  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  battleships  and  tanks,  and 
modern  equipment.  It  Is  also  Important — Indeed,  of  primary  im- 
portance— that  we  have  a  sound  national  credit. 

When  we  entered  the  World  War  In  April  of  1917  our  national 
debt  stood  at  f  1,1 00 .000 .000.  In  the  18  months  of  our  participation 
we  spent  In  excess  of  $35,000,000,000.  Today  our  national  debt  ap- 
proaches $44,000,000,000.  Reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  our  po- 
sition would  be  were  we  today  called  upon  to  finance  a  war  against 
those  who  might  attack  us.  Undoubtedly  we  wovUd  be  vlctorlotis  on 
the  military  and  naval  fronts.  Our  people  have  the  capacity  and 
courage  for  untold  suffering  In  defending  their  country.  But  we 
would  experience  defeat  In  victory.  There  wotild  necessarily  be 
almost  unbearable  taxation.  There  would  be  inflation.  There 
would  be  confiscation.  While  successful  In  our  defense  against 
outside  aggressors,  the  existing  debt  would  make  t»  practically  help- 
less in  defending  our  free  Institutions  from  the  enemy  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  chaos. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  that  national  credit  is  Just  as 
much  a  factor  in  national  defense  as  the  size  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 

When  Congress  opened  In  January  the  administration  asked  that  a 
6-year,  long-range  program  of  naval  expansion,  involving  a  cost  of 
$1.596.41 1.2T7,  be  authorized.  It  recommended  a  bill  which  would 
give  the  President  and  the  Department  vlrttmlly  blanket  discretion 
In  determining  the  nature  of  the  program.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  also  proposed  a  bill  that  would.  In  effect,  make  the  President 
commander  in  chief  over  all  our  factories  and  materials  in  peace- 
time. 

I  could  not  accept  such  recommendations.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  I  offered  every  opposition  to  them. 
As  you  know,  the  committee  eliminated  the  discretion  from  the 
bill,  reduced  the  6-year  program  of  $1,600,000,000  to  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  around  $655,000,000.  That  amended  bill  received  Repub- 
lican support.  We  supported  it  becaiise.  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, It  embodied  essentials  for  our  national  defense,  and  no 
mere. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  the  entire  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
I  feel  confident  It  will  never  report  the  bUl  to  give  the  President 
wartime  powers  In  peacetime. 

National  defense  is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  The  American  people 
are  united  in  their  desire  to  have  an  adequate  national  defense  and 
to  keep  out  of  wars  abroad.  We  must  be  csilm  but  constantly 
vigilant.  We  are  determined  to  live  In  peace  and  security,  continu- 
ing to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 


Wheeler-Lea  Railroad  Bill  Appeals  to  the  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  near  future 
the  membership  of  this  House  will  consider  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2003 — the  Wheeler-I^ea  railroad  bilL 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  compiled 
facts  from  authentic  sources  which  very  definitely  place  the 
farmer  on  record  as  supporting  this  important  legislation. 
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It  is  important  to  observe  that  practically  every  farm  groiip 
In  the  United  States  favors  the  regulation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  the  Inland  Waterways. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  New  Orleans.  December  1938.  revealed  their  attitude 
by  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

To  accompll«h  this  end  requires  Immediate  «>«>J"f*";',*i|V  °' 
govrrnmentJ  poUcle.  to  provide  relative  treatment  of  different 
tVDM  of  transportation  without  limiting  any  natural  advantagea 
acJruing  to  any  partlctUar  type  where  such  advantages  are  being 
reflected  to  the  public  interest. 

Another  large  organization  representing  the  farmer—the 
Farmers'  Union— went  on  record  in  the  early  part  of  1939 
at  their  convention  favoring  the  regulation  of  Inland  water- 
ways when  they  took  the  following  position: 

So  fdr  as  the  reRulatJon  of  traffic  on  the  river  is  concerned,  thert 
m  no  more  reason  why  trafHc  thereon  should  not  be  regulated  than 
OS  applied  to  railroads.  In  any  important  branch  o'  ""^  »°- 
dus' nr  bad  practices,  such  as  discrimination,  rates,  rebates,  pref- 
erences, or  what  not.  can  only  b«  miniml»d  through  govsrumsntal 
regulation. 

It  Mhould  be  further  noted  that  various  State  grange 
organizations  have  favored  regulation  of  Inland  waterways. 
For  example,  the  Indiana  SUte  Orange,  at  Ooshen,  Ind., 
on  October  20,  1938.  declared: 

Corresponding  regtilatlon  of  rates  and  Rervlce  should  extend  to 
All  other  agencies,  water,  highway,  and  air,  to  the  extent  that  they 
6r«  competitive  with  railroads. 

The  Virginia  State  Grange,  at  Marion.  Va..  October  26, 
1938.  declared: 

We  favor  a  national  transportation  policy  which  wUl  treat  aU 
agencies  of  transportation  fairly  and  Impartially. 

The  Iowa  State  Grange,  at  their  1938  convention  held  at 

Newton.  Iowa,  declared  that: 

Federal  regulation  of  rates  and  service  should  be  extended  to 
truck  lines,  waterways,  and  pipe  lines. 

The  Nebraska  State  Grange,  at  their  1938  convention,  at 
Its  annual  meeting  at  Broken  Bow,  Nebr..  October  13,  1938, 
dt Glared  that: 

The  railways  and  all  other  agencies  of  transportation  should  be 
treated  fairly  and  Impartially. 

The  Ohio  State  Grange  on  Thursday.  December  15,  1938. 
recommended : 

Equality  and  fairness  In  regulation  of  rates  and  service. 

Continuing  this  endorsement  of  regulation  of  inland  water- 
ways  by   organized    agriculture,    the   following    State    farm 
/  bureaus  are  quoted: 
y         The  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  at  Wilson,  N.  C  August 
31.  1938.  declared  that — 

A  reasonable  element  of  competition  should  be  retained  between 

railroads  them-selves.    Corresponding  regulation  of  rates  and  service 

ahould  extend  to  all  other  agencies,  water,  highway,  and  air.  to 

^--       the  extent  that  they  are  comp)etltlve  with  railroads  and  for  that 

reason.     CompeUtlon  as  to  every  agency  should  be  fair. 

The  Montana  State  Farm  Bureau  on  November  15,  1938, 

declared  that — 

Regulation  of  rates  and  service  should  apply  fairly  to  all  agen- 
cies engaged  In  the  business  of  transportation  for  hire  and  com- 
tietlng  for  the  same  trafHc,  and  with  ample  protection  to  shippers 
and  the  public,  should  leave  management  the  necessary  freedom 
to  seek  out  every  practical  possibility  for  Improved  service  and 
lower  costs  and  to  make  required  adjustments  to  meet  changing 
conditions. 

The  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  at  Little  Rock  on  November 
17,  1938,  declared  that: 

We  believe  that  the  regulaUon  of  aU  forma  of  transportation — 
railways,  waterways,  highways,  pipe  lines,  and  airways— should  be 
under  one  Ctovemment  agency. 

The  California  Farm  Bureau  at  Sacramento  on  Novemt)er 
17,  1938.  declared  that: 

The  public  Interest  demands  that,  in  order  to  preserve  an  ade- 
quate rail  transportaUon  sy»t«m,  helpful  leglslaUon  must  be  en- 
acted relaUve  to  the  rate-making  power  of  the  railroads;  land- 
grant  rates  repealed;  IncreMed  tcUa  established  far  inland  water- 
ways. 


The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  at  Columbus.  Ohio.  November  17, 

1938.  declared  that: 

Equality  and  fairness  of  treatment  In  regulation  of  rates  and 
semce  and  in  taxation  among  all  competing  f^"™*,  °' ^°°^ff^^^ 
transportation  agencies— air.  highway,  pipe  Une.  rail,  and  water. 

The  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  at  Jackson.  Miss.,  on  De- 
cember 3.  1938,  declared  that: 

Regulation  of  rates  and  service  should  be  extended  to  all  fc^rms 
of  transportation  alike  and  safety  to  life  and  property  be  required 
and  assured  by  all  transportation  agencies. 

The  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau,  on  December  6,  1938,  declared 

that: 

We  favor  regulation  of  all  types  of  transportation  only  so  far  as 
It  neceMHuy  to  prevent  diK:rtminatlon  between  shlppen  and  safe- 
guard the  public  interest. 

The  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau,  on  December  6.  1938,  at  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  declared  that: 

Ws  may  sstabllsh  a  sound  policy  of  trannx'rtatlon  legislation, 
which  will  give  a  fair  chance  for  each  form  of  transportation  to 
compets  in  that  fteld  of  service 

The  Nevada  State  Farm  Bureau,  at  Reno,  Nev..  February  3. 

1939,  declared  that: 

Regulation  of  rates  and  service  of  competing  agencies  that  U  fair 
to  all  and  with  ample  protection  to  shlppen  and  the  public. 

The  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  In  the  fall  of  1938  declared 
that: 

Equality  In  the  matters  of  regulation,  taxation,  for  general  gov- 
ernmental purposes. 

At  the  seventy-flrst  fruit  growers  and  fanners  convention 
at  Ventura.  Calif..  December  5  and  6.  1938.  that  group  joined 
organized  agriculture  in  support  of  the  Wheeler-L«a  railroad 
bill  when  they  declared  they  were  In  favor  of  "regulation  of 
water  transportation." 

The  North  Dakota  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers  Association  at 
their  national  convention  at  De\'ils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  February  8. 
1938.  took  the  following  position: 

A  reasonable  element  of  competition  should  be  retained  between 
railroads  themselves.  Earh  method  of  transportation.  If  regulated, 
should  be  regxiiated  with  two  things  In  mind — service  and  actual 

cost m  order  that  each  kind  of  transportation  should  stand  on  Its 

own  feet. 

The  endorsement  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  by  organized  agri- 
culture represents  one  of  the  fairest  studies  that  have  been 
made  of  this  important  legislation  to  date,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  each  method  of  transportation  should  be  regulated 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  order  that  each 
kind  of  transportation  should  stand  on  its  own  feet. 


"Americans  All "  the  Slogan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MICHIOAN  STATE  DIGEST  OP  DECEMBER 

14.   1939 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Michigan  State  Digest  of  Deccmk>er  14.  1939: 

[From  the  Michigan  State.  Digest  of  December  14.   1939) 

"AMERICANS  ALL"  THK  SLOGAN 

The  personal  noun  "American"  has  taken  on  new  meanlrR  within 
the  past  few  years — even  In  the  thinking  of  Intelligent  cltlzena 
of  the  tJnlted  States  of  America — demanding  a  new  deflnltlcn  of 
the  term;  calling  for  a  concrete  answer  to  the  very  pertinent  ques- 
tion. "What,  or  who.  Is  an  American?" 

Disregarding  the  rather  childish  discussions  about  the  "red  man.** 
now  generally  accepted  as  merely  one  of  the  older  Immigrant  stocks, 
a  broad  apR^catiou  of  the  term  might  include  practically  aU  thoM 
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persons  living  between  the  fifteenth  and  one  hundred  and  &even- 
tleth  meridians  west  of  Greenwich. 

This  would  be  both  a  little  too  broad  and  a  little  too  narrow. 
In  geography  as  well  as  In  fact.  Oeographlcally  it  would  take  In 
most  of  Iceland  and  snick  a  silver  off  the  extreme  western  edge  of 
Africa,  while  It  would  leave  out  most  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  that 
extend  westward  from  Alaska. 

In  fact,  there  are  many  Americans  living  beyond  those  limits 
and  many  of  those  living  within  them  who  are  not  Americans  .n 
any  sense,  but  who  continue  to  be  Europeans,  Asiatics,  Africans, 
Oceanians,  or  something  else  not  American. 

With  the  rise  of  a  newly  generalized  concept  of  continental 
Americanism  that  Includes  North  America.  South  America.  Central 
America,  and  the  Antilles  or  West  Indies,  the  phrase  "I  am  an 
American"  has  come  to  mean  little,  as  a  matter  of  definition,  to 
anyone  except  the  user  himself,  thus  limiting  Its  usefulness  to  the 
broader  sense  or  to  autoconveraatlon — which  Is  fast  becoming 
fashionable  among  those  who  are  choosy  as  to  the  persons  with 
whom  they  want  to  converse. 

Since  more  than  three-fourths  of  Cuba's  exports  go  to  the  United 
States  and  more  than  four-nfths  of  her  Imports  come  from  there. 
Cuba's  prosperity,  or  her  lack  of  It.  U  always  a  close  rcOectlon  of 
economic  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

Economically  Cuba  Is  as  much  botmd  to  the  United  States  ns  If 
she  w«re  1  of  the  48.  In  that  cam  Cuba  ranks  In  tenth  place 
M  to  area,  population,  and  economic  Importance,  but  much  higher 
in  foreign  trade  if  she  holds  her  present  volume. 

Air,  raU.  and  water  connections  put  Cuba  nearer  New  York  and 
Atlanu  than  Is  most  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Her  trade  with  the 
United  States  Is  greater  than  that  of  Prance  or  Germany  and  Is 
only  exceeded  by  that  of  Canada  (fotir  times  Cuba's),  United  King- 
dom  (three  times  Cuba's),  and  Japan  (twice  Cuba's),  It  is  one- 
third  as  great  as  that  of  all  South  America  and  more  than  twice 
that  of  all  Central  America  and  the  other  West  Indies  combined. 

Most  public  officials  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  fall  to  realize  these  facts.  Therefore  they  find  It  hard  to 
understand  why  the  United  States  Government  should  pay  so  much 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  "one  of  those  little  republics." 

Cuba's  economy  is  largely  up  to  the  United  States. 

If  her  politics  seem  messy  to  those  who  live  In  the  United  States, 
It  Is  mainly  because  of  misinformation  and  refusal  to  make  fair 
comparisons  with  the  home-grown  product. 

Largely,  again.  It  Is  because  Cuba  is  making  desperate  efforts  to 
sprint  up  from  far  behind  the  field,  to  catch  up  with  or  pass  the 
leaders,  dashing  forward  from  the  backward  conditions  of  a  re- 
pressed Spanish  colony  of  40  years  ago  to  something  approximately 
the  Ideal  American  democracy  which  the  United  States  still  is  so 
far  from  having  achieved  after  150  years  of  Independence. 

Cuban  politicians — statesmen,  when  out  of  office — like  others  of 
their  kind  the  world  around,  see  every  act  of  a  government,  to 
which  they  are  not  tx3und  by  a  pay  roU.  as  a  gross  mistake,  an  act 
of  bad  faith  or  worse. 

Their  views  make  news.  They  are  sensational.  They  hint  or 
charge  mysterious  crimes,  abuses,  and  the  approach  to  catastrophic 
changes.  News  agency  reporters  and  special  correspondents  grab 
for  such  views,  snlce  them  up,  and  dash  to  the  cables  with  them, 
each  trying  to  niake  his  own  story  a  little  hotter  than  the  other 
fellow's  In  the  hope  of  getting  the  play. 

Views  or  rebuttals  offt  red  by  the  other  side  are  treated  as  prop- 
aganda and  are  handled  so  as  to  make  the  previous  tale  stand 
up  This  system,  combined  with  the  public's  tendency  to  believe 
the  worst  about  others  and  feel  self-righteous,  produces  a  public 
attitude  seldom  Justified  by  the  facts.  This  also  applies  to  many 
things  t)esldes  news  about  Cuba. 

A  large  part  of  Cuba's  bad  political  habits  can  be  traced  directly 
to  Spanish  misrule  But  another  large  share  of  them  can  be  laid  on 
the  shoulders  of  Governors  General  sent  by  the  United  States  to 
teach  Cuba  democracy  during  each  of  the  periods  of  Cuban  occu- 
paticn  by  the  United  States.  Or  they  can  be  tossed  straight  Into 
the  laps  of  United  States  Ambassadors  who  have  exerted  tremendous 
pressure  not  always  helpful,  on  the  political  and  economic  life  of 
the  young  Republic,  at  whose  birth  Uncle  Sam  served  as  midwife 
and  to  which  he  still  stands  as  stepfather. 

Cuban"  use  up  a  large  part  of  their  credulity  on  certain  apocryphal 
••«alnts"  whom  their  own  church  reftises  to  recognize.  As  a  result, 
when  foster-papa  Uncle  Sam  takes  a  notion  to  spank  Cuba  for 
thumb  sucking  or  some  such  childish  habit,  Cuba  Is  Inclined  to 
do  a  bit  of  keyhole  peeking  and  then  Indulge  In  self-pity. 

If  Cuba  is  not  vet  grown  up  politically.  It  at  least  Is  as  near  to 
belne  an  adult  nation  as  the  United  States'  apron-strlng  policy  has 
pernutted.  It  Is  high  time  Cuba  got  a  chance  to  live  her  own 
life  for  a  while  to  learn  the  facts  of  life  for  herself.  ,   .      *,, 

This  does  not  mean  she  should  be  suddenly  put  out  In  the 
snow"  as  In  the  East  Lynn  tradition.  She  should,  however,  be 
treated  as  a  full-fledged  national  personality  with  rlghU  and  priv- 
ileges, as  well  a»  duties  and  obligations.  ^  ^,  .  ♦  #„,,„h 
In   view   of    the  fact   that   the   resentment_anddlstrus^  found 


^"deiyby^the'^"meVmlghT  of"  thelFroumry  or  too  brusquely  by  Its 
diplomacy    less  aggressive  policies  have  been  adopted  during  the 

^"Sie^raTS  sudden  change  from  iron  fist  to  silk  glove  has  not 
bee"  wholly  convincing,  nor  are  Spanish  Americans  quite  sure  that 
Se  resuliZ-^whlch  Je  what  theTare  Interested  In-are  very 
diiXcrent. 
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There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  not  cooperate  with  the  governments  of  tliese  coun- 
tries In  seeing  that  United  States  business  concerns  operating 
throughout  Spairiah  America  show  proper  respect  for  the  needs  and 
feeling  of  these  peoples. 

Just  as  certain  restraints  exercised  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment against  flagrant  abuses  against  competitors  and  consumers 
In  the  domestic  field  have  reduced  public  resentment  ligalnst  large 
combinations  of  business  and  Increased  the  total  profits  of  such 
businesses,  so  the  extension  of  some  similar  control  over  the  actions 
of  United  States  business  In  the  Spanish  American  countries  would 
break  down  many  reser\'cs  and  su.spiclons. 

Until  these  countries  have  been  thoroughly  convinced  they  can 
trust  United  States  policy  and  business  for  a  fair  deal,  dreams  of  a 
united  America  cannot  be  made  into  reality. 


Industry  Earned  Average  Rate  of  8.4  Percent  in 

1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  McKEOUGH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19,  1940 


AR'nCLE  BY  ROBERT  P.  VANDERPOEL 


Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Robert  P.  Vanderpoel  published  under  date  of  March  6,  1940, 
in  the  Chicago  Evening  American: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Evening  American  of  March  6,   1940) 
Industby    EIarned   Average   Rate  or  8.4   Percent  in    1939 
(Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  Financial  Editor) 
The  first  960  representative  manufacturing  corporations  to  re- 
port 1939  Incomes  showed  that  they  earned  an  average  net  profit, 
after   all   charges.   Including   depreciation.    Interest,   taxes,    and  re- 
serves,  equivalent   to   8.4   percent  on    net  worth,   according   to   a 
compilation  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

These  corporations  last  year  earned  an  aggregate  net  profit  of 
$1,281,479,000.  The  total  net  worth  on  January  1,  1939,  waa 
$15.181. 145.000. 

Within  the  various  groups  earnings  ranged  from  19.2  percent 
down  to  2.4  percent.  The  range  of  the  individual  corporations,  of 
course,  would  be  larger. 

A    LTJCRATrVE    RETTJRN 

Once  more  these  earnings  figures  prove  definitely  that  despite 
the  high  burden  of  taxation,  despite  certain  other  difQcultles, 
the  large  American  manufacturing  corporations  have  been  able  to 
earn  very  lucrative  returns  on  Invested  capital. 

It  Is  true  that  this  compilation  takes  In  only  a  relatively  few 
corporations,  but  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  corporations 
comprise  approximately  one-half  of  the  industrial  wealth  and 
earning  power  of  the  Nation.  Consequently,  while  they  are  not 
representative  of  the  smaller  corporations,  they  are  representative 
of   indtistry  as  It   exists  In  the   United  States  today. 

rotra-TEAR  average  eight  and  one-third  percent 

This  profit  of  8  4  percent  on  net  worth  contrasts  with  4.2 
percent  In  the  preceding  year  for  these  same  corporations,  or  a 
previously  reported  4.4  percent  for  a  slightly  larger  group,  and 
with  an  average  of  82  percent  for  the  3  years,  1936,  1937,  and 
1938,  inclusive. 

In  other  words,  for  the  last  4  years  American  Industry,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  upper  half,  has  earned  an  average  net  return  of 
slightly  more  than  8''3   percent. 

These  figures,  compiled  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
definitely  disprove  the  assertion  so  frequently  encountered  that 
capital  has  not  gone  Into  productive  enterprise  because  of  lack 
of  profit  opportimltles.  Almost  never  In  the  history  of  this 
country  has  there  been  a  period  of  4  consecutive  years  in  which 
industry  has  earned  as  lucrative  a  return  as  this. 

cAprrAL  sHomjj  rush 

As  contrasted  with  the  low  Interest  rates  prevailing  and  the 
enormous  quantities  of  Idle  capital  drawing  no  return  at  aU. 
this  profit  return  exceeds  anything  ever  before  witnessed. 

Under  the  classical  theory  of  economics  capital  should  have 
rushed  Into  industry  during  this  period.  Industrial  leaders,  we 
believe  should  explain  why  this  has  not  taken  place.  The 
American  system  of  private,  competitive  enterprise  falls  down 
when  It  does  not  ftinctlon  according  to  this  classical  theory. 

Organizations  such  as  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  others  should  be 
concentrating  their  efforu  on  finding  why  exceas  capital  hAS  not 
flown  into  profitable  endeavor. 
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Concerns  entrmgrd  in  th«  drutf  businvM  last  year,  for  example, 
c«rne<l  19  2  percent  on  UM>lr  invMtcd  capit*!.  Wby  bM  tbcr*  not 
be*a  a  ruth  ot  aUfnaat  capital  Into  thla  buslneac? 

iM  MiOH  Hucxvra 

Conrcm«  manufacturing  hnuarhold  equipment  earned  an  arer- 
aK«  of  ifl  7  percent  Automobile  manufacturer*  earned  an  average 
cf  16  A  p»Tr#nt;  prodweri  of  totl  drinks.  17  9;  brcweri,  18.9;  <11»- 

tlllera.    13  7;    chemical   companie*.    13  8   pemnt. 

The  American  bank*  have  billion*  of  leUe  fundx  which  they  are 
anxloua  to  loan  at  r«tc«  of  a.  3.  and  4  percent.  Why  has  not  some 
of  this  money  been  abaortjed  by  Indtistrlea  able  to  make  profits  at 
the  rate  cf  13  to  19  percent? 

American  Inveaton  have  more  billions  which  they  have  been 
putting  Into  life-insurance  trusts,  savings  banks,  and  wliat  not. 
rarninK  from  1  to  around  3  percent.  WT»y  does  tnia  money  not 
flow  Into  Industry  capable  of  aaming  an  average  return  of  8Va 
percent  over  \ht  last  4  years? 


Cuba*s  Vast  Importance  to  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OP  OKLAHOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  DIGEST  OP  DECEMBER 

14.  1939 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  tbe  following  editorial  from 
the  Michigan  State  Digest  of  December  14.  1939: 

I  Prom  th«  Michigan  Bute  Digest  of  December  14.  1939] 

CUBA'S    VAST    UfPOSTAMCX    TO    THS    XTSmO    BTATSS 

Tu  Um  average  citizen  of  the  UiUted  States  Cuba  la  Just  one  of 

•  flock  of  "banana  republics"  lying  to  tbe  soutb.  generally  luinp>ed 
as  South  America  or  Latin  America. 

There  are  ^>ecial  factors  that  make  Cuba  especially  Important, 
economically  and  politically.  Mr.  Average  Citizen  should  know  a 
lot  more  than  he  does  about  Cuba.     Here  are  a  few  facts: 

Cuba  Is  the  largest,  steadiest,  closest-at-home,  and  nuMt  profit- 
able customer  tbe  United  States  has  among  the  Spanish-American 
nations,  and  Is  Its  largest  source  of  supplies  among  them.  Theae 
supplies  are  being  produced  in  Cuba  with  United  States  capital, 
the    profits   going    to    United    States    Investors,    whose    more    than 

♦  1.000.000.000  of  Investment  have  produced  better  returns  than 
have  their  smaller  Investments  In  any  of  the  others;  better  than 
average  investments  vlthm  tbe  United  States  Itself. 

Despite  depressions  and  political  dlsttirbances  of  tbe  past  30 
ypars  Cuba  has  merited  the  title  of  "Plnland  of  Amertca"  In  hon- 
oring of  her  obligations.  Pew  countries  equal  her  record  for  the 
poet-war  period  or  before. 

If  the  Americas  are  to  realize  certain  aspirations  that  they 
become  a  social,  political,  economic,  and  defensive  unit  to  per- 
petuate the  democratic  principles  tliat  Imbued  the  founders  of 
tbe  United  States  and  Inspired  the  liberators  of  the  Spanish 
American  republics.  Cuba  is  cast  for  an  Important  role  In  that 
unification  by  reason  of  having  a  large  body  of  edtKated  men 
whose  close  contacts  with  the  United  States — educational,  pro- 
feeslonal.  political,  technical,  and  rommerclal — qualify  them  for 
tmderstandlng  the  viewpoints  of  the  United  States,  and  of  tbe 
Spanuh-Amerlcan  countries:  to  serve  as  interpreters,  as  well  as 
modlflers  of  tendencies  llsble  to  impede  mutual  tmderstandlng. 

There  are  a  few  United  States  cltiaeAs  with  similar  qtialiflca- 
tlons — a  very  few.  and  almost  none  of  ttiem  being  utiltBed  for 
such  purposra — and  each  of  the  other  nations  has  a  few.  but 
Cuba  has  more  such  men  than  tbe  United  States  and  all  ^>anlsb- 
Amerlcan  countries  together. 

United  States  policy  toward  Cuba  has  alternated  between  violent 
Intervention  in  Cuban  affairs  and  a  hands-ofl  attitude:  the  latter 
In  cases  which  Cubans  felt  had  their  origins  In  United  States 
action,  and  should  have  been  straightened  out  by  a  contintiance 
of  such   action. 

Cubas  economy  Is  so  cocnpletely  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
United  States  that  ecooomlc  measures  adopted,  with  more  or  leas 
adequate  attempts  to  buffer  the  effects  of  change  In  the  domestic 
field,  often  catch  Cuba  unawares  and  produce  dislocations  for  the 
lack  of  slmihtf  buffer*. 

Such  unexpected  change*  often  cause  more  or  less  Justified  pro- 
tests that  react  bannfuUy  in  the  rest  of  Spanish  America,  creating 
distrust  of  poUde*  tending  to  link  the  national  economies  of  the 
other  countnea  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

Educationally.  Cuba  Is  one  of  the  most  literate  nations  at 
America.  Steadily  she  has  produced  a  suooession  of  ilrst-class 
Bkliula  In  adano*  and  philoeophy,  medicine,  and  IntemaUonal  law. 


Of  the  native  white  poptilatlon  reaching  graduation  age  each 
year,  about  15  percent  obuin  bachelor  degrees  with  fully  half  of 
these  goinf  on  to  get  higher  degrees  as  doctors,  engineen,  or 
masters  from  Kabana  Umverslty,  or  the  universities  of  the  United 
States,  England.  Prance,  or  other  countries. 

United  State*  tmlverslUes  now  have  scores  of  professors  who 
were  bom  in  Cuba,  while  other  Cubans  hold  important  teaching 

poets  in  other  great  univertitie*  abroad. 

Par  from  liberalizing  the  legal  B«t-up  In  Cuba,  the  United  State* 
occupational  govemmenu.  through  their  military  orders  ajxeX  meas- 
ures aimed  at  simplifying  the  enlcrcement  of  such  orders,  had  the 
effect  of  cryataillzlng  ccxlee  suitable  to  colonial  admini-nratlon 
policies,  but  not  tending  to  develop  cltlaenshlp.  civic  responsibility, 
nor  respect  by  governing  organisms  for  clvU  rights  copied  Into  the 
Constitution  of  Cuba  from   that   of   the   United   States 

Ail  this  was  stamped  and  sealed  Into  a  sort  of  "sacred  cow" 
arrangement  that  was  considered  untouchable  until  the  Piatt 
amendment  bogey  was  killed  5  years  ago. 

with  the  breaking  of  this  dam.  there  came  a  flood  of  equally 
unjtist  decrees.  laws,  dispositions,  codes,  and  measures  of  a  so-called 
social  or  economic  nature. 

Many  of  these  soon  were  disregarded  or  modified  as  unwork- 
able In  their  original  forms.  New  polltlclaris.  anxious  to  win 
reputations  as  popular  legislators  with  radical  measuree.  have 
found  that  the  great  mass  of  Cuban  voters  are  not  half  as  radical 
as  poUtldana  had  thought. 

The  new  feeling  that  Cuba  should  welcome  foreign  capital 
to  help  develop  the  coimtry's  natural  resources,  mineral  and 
agricultural:  to  btilld  more  roads,  extend  sanitary  services,  estab- 
lish industries  to  provide  for  local  needs  and  give  jobs  to  greater 
numbers  of  Cubans.  Lacking  experience  In  the  control  of  prices 
and  profits  on  such  Investments,  and  realizing  that  large  profits 
on  large  Investments  going  abroad  to  foreign  Investors  would 
keep  the  national  economy  drained,  many  measures  have  been 
taken  that  directly  discourage  the  Investment  that  is  so  badly 
needed. 

This  has  brought  about  conflict  between  two  general  groups; 
those  who  would  make  It  Impossible  for  foreign  Investors  to  make 
profits  or  take  them  out;  and  those  who  feel  that  all  control 
measures  should  be  removed  to  entice  new  capital  In. 

lATfclng  an  effective  Income  tax,  Cuba  has  had  to  depend  on 
customs  revenue  for  the  greater  part  of  government  Income. 

Lacking  any  sort  of  internal  bonds  for  Investment  of  local  capital 
and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  national  ctirrency.  Cubans  who  make 
money  are  limited  In  their  choice  to  mortgages,  buildings,  a  few 
highly  pronaotlonal  projects,  or  foreign  Investments.  The  currency 
is  backed  only  by  sliver  coins  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
United  States  dollar,  with  no  alternative  of  Government  bonds  or 
gold. 

With  a  per  capita  foreign  trade  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
Umted  State* — most  of  the  products  of  Cuba  gotog  to  the  United 
States  for  the  direct  account  of  the  United  States  companies  pro- 
ducing them — CutMi's  export  balance,  apjjarently  very  favorable,  is 
limited  to  the  amounts  returned  to  Cuba  to  pay  for  labor  performed 
by  Cubans.  This  limits  the  payable  importations  to  the  total  value 
of  such  labor. 

Profits  and  capital  accumulations,  by  Cubans  and  foreigners,  go 
abroad  along  with  capital  withdrawals  and  dollar  funds  required 
for  paying  Government  bond  Interest  and  amortization,  creating 
a  constant  demand  for  United  States  dollars  In  exchange  for  Cuban 
pesos.  This  enforces  a  depreciation  in  the  market  price  of  Cut>an 
money  which  further  weakens  Cuba's  economy. 

These  are  all  problems  that  are  subject  to  adjustment  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  and  which  must 
be  adjusted  in  a  cooperative  way  before  the  close  ties  between  the 
two  countries  can  cease  to  be  galling  at  times. 

They  must  be  adjusted  effectively  before  the  relationship  be- 
tween Outw  and  the  United  States  can  be  offered  as  a  sample  of 
similar  ties  to  be  established  between  the  United  States  and  other 
Spanish  American  countrle*. 


How  Many  Unemployed? — Average  Figure  Is 

10,000,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuaday,  March  19,  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Deal 
has  accomplished  miich  in  bringing  about  reemployment.  In 
1933  there  were  some  15,000,000  people  out  of  work,  and  since 
that  year  a  total  of  some  4,200.000  young  people  have  been 
added  to  the  working  force  of  our  Nation.  Today  there  are 
probably  numbers  around   10,000,000  out  of  work.    That 
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means  that  some  9.200.000  new  Jobs  have  been  found  or  de*   I 
veloped  In  the  last  9  years.    That  la  the  first  important  fact. 

Alongside  it,  however,  must  be  placed  the  corresponding 
and  far  less  encouraging  fact,  namely,  a  nation  that  sorely 
needs  the  things  they  would  produce  if  they  were  employed. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about  the  number  of  people 
who  are  at  present  unemployed.  Therefore  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  collect  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  the  best 
figures  on  the  subject  I  could  find.    These  follow  the  estimates 

of  the  volume  of  unemployment  on  the  dates  Indicated  as 
made  by  the  organizations  named: 

National  Industrial  Ccnference  Board  (December  1939).  8.  428.  OCO 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  (Decemljer  1939) 9,282.000 

Depanment  of  Commerce   (unofficial,  January  1940) —  10,937,000 

American  Federation  of  Labor  (Jan.  15.  1940). 10,381,000 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  (January  1940) —  11.936.000 

The  average  of  these  figures — some  from  business,  some 
from  labor,  some  from  Government  sources — is  10,192.800. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  unemployment  is  still 
America's  No.  1  problem.  It  means  its  solution  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  Congress.  It  means  that  we  have  no  business  at 
this  time  to  abandon  the  P.  W.  A.  or  to  cut  some  800.000 
people  off  the  W.  P.  A.,  as  will  be  necessary  on  the  Budget 
figure,  or  to  discharge  55,000  C.  C.  C.  boys,  or  reduce  the 
N.  Y.  A. — not  unless  we  have  another  and  better  program  to 
put  in  their  places.  It  means  that  before  this  Congress  ad- 
journs to  go  home  and  fight  jwlitical  battles,  each  Member 
should  search  his  mind  for  the  best  answer  he  can  find  for 
this  great  problem.  For  the  first  question  his  people  will 
rightly  ask  him  will  be  this:  "What  answer  have  you  to 
offer  to  the  problem  of  unemplo3anent  In  America?" 

The  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  in  his  daily 
column  entitled  "Views  of  the  News"  for  February  10,  1940, 
wrote  as  follows: 

VIEWS  or  THI  JfTWS 

'        (By  Manchester  Boddy) 

Our  Government  observes  about  every  safeguard  organized  society 
can  conceive  In  her  effort  to  secure  healthy,  standardized,  sound, 
normal.  Intelligent  men  fcr  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  To  qualify 
for  either  Institution  Is  In  Itself  an  outstanding  distinction. 

Col.  F.  C  Harrington,  now  Work  Projects  Commissioner  (Wash- 
ington, D  C).  Is  B  graduate  of  West  Point,  with  years  of  practical 
experience  added  to  what  he  learned  there.  He  has  become  as 
hard-headed,  practical,  Impartial,  and  nonpolltlcal  as  any  man  I 
know. 

I  make  this  elaborate  Introduction  in  order  that  you  may  read 
the  following  news  item  with  the  doors  to  your  mind  wide  open. 
You  have  nothing  to  gain  by  Ignoring  the  Implications  plainly 
written  into  this  straightforward  statement  on  the  grounds  that  it 
Is  concerned  with  a  New  Deal  institution. 

Here  are  highlights  of  Colonel  Harrington's  report: 
"While  Industrial  activity  during  December  reached  the  highest 
level  on  record — even  above  that  In  the  'prosperity'  period  of  1929 — 
there  was  no  corresponding  abatement  in  the  pressure  of  the  relief 
and  unemployment  problems.  •  •  •  In  the  face  of  a  rise  In 
Industrial  production  to  a  level  above  the  peak  In  1929,  with  na- 
tional Income  payments  equaling  those  achieved  during  the  1937 
recovery  period,  the  high  level  of  tinemploymcnt  rcmralned  un- 
changed during  the  month.  There  was,  fxu-ther.  an  intensification 
of  the  pressure  upon  local  relief  and  W.  P.  A.  offlces  for  assistance 
to  the  destitute  and  unemployed. 

"Since  1929  over  6.000.000  have  been  added  to  the  Nation's  work- 
ing force  But.  because  population  continues  to  grow  in  the 
working-age  brackets,  more  and  more  persons  are  seeking  Jobs 
each  year      Unemployment  remains  a  staggering   problem. 

"The  relation  between  production  and  employment  Is  steadily 
widening.  Fewer  and  fewer  men  are  needed  to  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  as  were  required  a  decade,  or  even  5  years  ago. 
Mechanization  Is  steadily  reducing  the  demand  for  manpower 
per  imlt  of  output.  Shorter  hours  of  work  only  partially  com- 
pensate for  the  Increased  efficiency. 

"A  great  many  of  thoee  currently  employed  are  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Hence  the  set-up  In  production  which  has  been 
In  evidence  for  the  last  several  months  has  meant,  to  an  Important 
degree,  the  return  of  workers  already  employed  to  fulltlme  sched- 
ules rather  than  the  employment  of  any  great  numbers  of  new 
workers. 

"These  factors  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  our  para- 
dox: Why  relief  needs  do  not  decline  as  much  as  business  activity 
Improves.  They  lead  to  the  Inevitable  conclusion  that  we  must 
continue  a  substantial  program  of  aid  to  the  unemployed  imtll 
such  time  as  domestic  activity  IncreaMS  to  levels  above  any  here- 
tofore seen. 

"The  lalxjr  turn-over  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  remained  fairly  even 
during  December.    The  number  of  penons  leavmg  the  rolls  in  that 


month  was  181.678,  or  9.4  percent  of  the  total  employed  at  the 
Ijeglnnlng  of  the  month.  Of  this  number,  63.847  left  voluntarily, 
the  majority  to  accept  private  employment.  Of  the  298,956  added 
to  the  rolls  in  December,  66,696  came  on  W,  P,  A.  for  the  first 
time." 

In  short,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  a  competent  man  In  a  key  posi- 
tion whence  he  can  observe  what  Is  going  on  supplies  valuable 
evidence  that  there  is  no  turning  back  to  conditions  as  they  were, 
say.  even  a  decade  sgo. 

We  are  In  t)»e  midst  of  change.  Our  Job  Is  to  accomplUh  the 
transition  as  smoothly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 


Legislation  Pending  Before  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  20  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4). 

1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD,  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Mead]  over  station  WIBX  on 
March  17,  1940,  on  legislation  pending  before  Congress,  de- 
velopments affecting  the  Mohawk  Valley  area,  and  other 
topics  of  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  source  of  deep  pleasure  for  me  to  again  visit  Utlca  and  to 
enjoy  thLs  opportunity  of  discussing  briefly  some  of  the  legislative 
highllghtH  engaging  my  attention  at  the  Capitol  In  Washington. 

You  are  particularly  interested,  of  course.  In  developments  at 
Washington  which  dlrecUy  affect  the  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley 
area. 

I  have  been  Interesting  myself  In  the  apparent  necessity  for  a 
long-range,  carefully  worked  out,  remedial  program  of  flood  con- 
trol along  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  River  and  Its  tributaries. 

In  this  regard  a  public  hearing  was  conducted  by  the  War  De- 
partment engineers  at  Albany  a  few  weeks  ago  •  •  •  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  flood  threat  to  this  section. 

Representatives  of  urban  and  rural  communities  appeared  at 
that  hearing  and  urged  the  need  for  a  survey  by  the  Government 
of  conditions  along  the  Mohawk  which,  if  not  corrected  by  reme- 
dial works,  may  constitute  a  growing  menace  In  the  future. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  Idea  that  these  conditions 
should  bii  made  the  object  of  a  comprehensive  survey,  pointing  to 
the  eventual  appliance  of  corrective  meastires. 

To  move  into  another  field  of  vast  local  concern,  I  believe  many 
of  you  are  familiar  with  the  technical  studies  and  detailed  work 
that  has  been  already  accomplished  looking  forward  to  the  future 
establishment  of  an  Adirondack  National  Park.  The  potential  value 
of  such  a  development  to  the  Mohawk  area  can  be  Immediately 
recognized. 

Last  waek  I  discussed  with  the  President  and  with  other  high 
Buthorltlijs  at  Washington  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  a 
national  park  recreational  area  In  the  Adirondacks.  These  confer- 
ences have  BO  encouraged  me  with  respect  to  the  subject  that  I 
Intend  to  introduce  a  bill  for  thU  purpose  within  the  very  near 
future. 

There  ure  few  national-park  developments  In  Northeastern  United 
States,  and  our  Adirondacks  offer  an  ideal  locale  for  such  an 
undertaking. 

Certainly  we  can  depend  upon  widespread  endorsement  of  a  na- 
tional highway  system  which  woiild  serve  to  link  together  the  pic- 
turesque mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Canada.  Such  a  parkway  plan  would  open  up  the 
Adirondacks  to  its  full  use  as  a  recreational  area.  It  would  be  of 
Inestlmaljie  value  to  this  particular  area. 

Whether  I  shall  press  for  a  national  park  or  for  a  national  high- 
way parkway,  or  for  both  remains  at  present  a  matter  for  addi- 
tional Judgment  and  study.  However,  I  believe  I  shall  present  a 
national  park  bill  so  that  It  may  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  and 
counsel  of  all  Interested  and  affected  groups.  This  is  not  a  matter 
that  Is  going  to  be  adopted  overnight,  but  It  appeals  to  me  to  be 
eminently  deserving  of  prompt  and  thorough  consideration. 

To  dwi»ll  for  a  moment  on  another  subject  In  which  you  and  I 
are  keenly  concerned.  •  •  •  I  wlah  to  mention  the  sustained 
efforts  that  are  being  put  forth  for  extension  of  the  food-stamp  plan 
into  this  section. 

Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  successful  operation  of  tbe 
Federal  food-stamp  program  at  Rochester. 
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Very  brtt-ny.  th*  food-«tAmp  plan  provide*  an  effldcnt.  economical, 
and  dignified  method  for  the  dutrlbutJon  of  gurplus-food  conaxnodi- 
tlM  to  our  nf*dy.  Instead  of  going  to  a  warehouse  and  accepting 
Buch  foods  M  the  welfare  aenrlce  may  be  able  to  provide,  the  needy 
ar?  ablr.  under  the  stamp  plan,  to  go  to  their  neighborhood  mer- 
chant and  purchase  with  atampa  the  food  they  feel  they  need.  The 
result  la  a  happy  one  for  the  needy,  the  retail  merchant,  and  the 
taxpayer.  ,  . 

New  York  Sta'.e.  with  13.000.000  people  and  many  large  urban 
centers  will  find  the  extension  of  the  stamp  plan  Into  additional 
communities  most  beneficial.  Utlca,  particularly,  has  demonstrated 
an  active  interest  In  the  adoption  of  the  program.  I  hope  that  It 
will  oe  extended  and  that  Utlca  and  other  cities  In  the  State  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  Its  benefits. 

In  thLs  connection.  I  might  add  that  I  have  been  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  patterned  after  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  food-stamp  pro-am.  for  the  distribution  of  cotton- 
textile  goods  to  our  needy  I  am  happy  to  report  that  such  a  pro- 
gram will  soon  be  Inaugtirated  on  an  experimental  basis.  If  It 
proves  .-^ucceaaful.  aa  I  am  confident  It  wUl.  lU  operation  wUl  be 
extended  into  acveral  States.  The  reemployment  In  our  textUe 
plant*  as  well  as  the  relief  which  will  be  afforded  to  our  surplus 
cotton    maXes  this  plan  a  practical  and  an  appealing  one. 

As  one  additional  thoxight,  I  would  mention,  too.  that  I  can  see 
posslbUltles  for  the  distribution  of  mlUt  to  otir  needy  via  the  food- 
•tamp-plan  program  In  thla  regard  I  have  been  soliciting  the 
couns<l  and  advice  of  dairy  leaders  in  up-State  New  York.  I  am 
reftrr;n«  their  suggestions  to  the  proper  oOclals  at  Washington  and. 
If  the  plan  develops  Increased  Interest  and  merit.  It  may  be  at- 
tempted on  an  experimental  basU.  Without  disturbing  mUk  prices, 
the  inrreasod  city  consumption  of  milk  by  thope  who  need  It  the 
most.  Buppists  itaelf  as  a  commendable  proposition. 

As  a  further  subject  In  which  you  are  Interested.  I  wish  to 
mention  a  proposal  I  am  sponsoring  In  the  Senate  which  envisions 
the  construction,  equipment,  repair,  alteration,  extension,  and  im- 
provement of  hospitals,  water  and  sewage  systems,  and  works  for 
the  reduction  of  pollutton  In  our  streams. 

This  bill  will  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  make  loans 
but  no  grants  to  public  bodies  and.  In  the  case  of  hospitals,  to  pri- 
vately owned,  nonprofit  Institutions  such  as  those  operated  by 
religious,  fraternal,  and  educational  organizations.  Every  cent 
of  the  money  to  be  loaned  will  be  repaid  to  the  Treastiry. 

In  view  of  the  essential  requirements  of  hundreds  of  munlcl- 
palttlea  which  are  not  In  a  poeltion  to  finance  such  projects  them- 
selves. In  view  of  the  growing  reallratlon  that  the  Nation's  health 
Is  of  major  contemporary  concern.  In  view  of  the  need  for  long- 
term,  low- interest  financing  In  Instances  where  private  financing 
Institutions  cannot  assume  the  task,  In  view  of  employment  re- 
quirements both  In  the  skilled  and  unskilled  fields,  and  In  view  of 
the  Imnvlnent  liquidation  of  the  P.  W.  A.  program  which  will  throw 
additional  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  gainful  employment,  this 
legislation  B«ms  to  me  to  be  both  practical  and  timely. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  dipping  Into  too  many  subjects  In  this 
brief  chat,  but  In  the  few  moments  remaining.  I  wish  to  call  to 
your  attention  my  bill  for  the  aid  of  small-business  enterprise;  I 
consider  It  the  most  vital  subject  now  under  consideration. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  small -business  man  has  been  a  sadly 
neglected  Individual  Insofar  as  legislative  assistance  has  t)een  con- 
cerned He  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Nation,  the  backbone  of  every 
community,  large  or  small.  If  he  falls  In  business,  the  result  adds 
to  unemplovment  and  burdens  the  relief  rolls.  Widespread  failure 
of  small  business  and  the  steady  growth  of  monopoly  and  big  busi- 
ness is  not  going  to  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Today,  the  average  small -business  man  is  In  a  desperate  plight. 
After  10  years  of  credit  famine,  low  earnings,  and  Intensifying  com- 
petition, he  Is  not  In  a  poslUon  to  participate  in  the  current  up- 
ward Industrial  swing.  His  inventories  are  low;  his  surplus  funds 
are  negligible;  his  machinery  Is  antlqtiated;  he  needs  long-term 
capital  and  credit  In  order  to  pxirchase  supplies,  to  meet  pay  rolls, 
to  buy  new  equipment,  to  modernize  and  Improve  his  plant  pro- 
duction, to  solicit  new  orders,  and  to  meet  his  blg-biisiness  com- 
petitor In  the  price  field. 

In  urging  the  provision  of  means  for  the  extension  to  little  busi- 
ness of  ample  long-term,  low-lnterest-rate  credit.  I  am  not  placing 
the  entire  blame  on  the  local,  commercial  banker  who  Is  showing  a 
most   sympathetic   consideration   for  the   "little   fellow." 

However.  I  strtmgly  believe  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  supplement  the  present  efforts  of  commercial  banks  to  extend 
leans  to  industry. 

I  l)elleve  the  little-business  man  prefers  to  obtain  his  credit  locally 
at  his  own  bank.  He  should  not  be  forced  to  undergo  the  slow. 
uncertain,  and  expensive  method  of  applying  to  the  R.  P.  C.  at 
Washington.  Besides,  the  R.  F.  C.  has  not  l>een  widely  helpful  to 
small  business  and  often  proves  no  more  liberal  in  Its  reqiiirementa 
-4h»n  the  local  bank. 

My  small -busineas  credit  bill  provides  a  convenient,  econocnlcal. 
and  deoentraliaed  method  whereby  legitimate  loog-term  loans  can 
be  extended  to  small  btisineas. 

I  am  propoBinc  tliat  the  existing  authority  at  the  Federal  Reaerro 
banks  to  make  loans  to  Industry  and  to  make  commitments  to 
banks  on  such  loan*  be  llberallaed.  I  simply  seek  to  expand  the 
existing  lending  autlkorlty  which  was  provided  in  1034  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  offered  by  Senator  CAirxa  Glass. 
It  u  a  modest,  conservative  plan  wlilch  will  not  cost  the  Government 
one  penny  and  will  permit  our  local  banks  to  exteiMl  loans  to  small 


busineas  which  they  cannot  extend  today.  I  am  talking,  of  course, 
about  legitimate  loans  and  loans  for  wlilch  there  is  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment. 

I  must  conclude  now.  but.  In  parting.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
I  am  preaaing  forward  on  all  fronts  to  provide  this  needed  aid  to 
ipnaii  business.  It  U  a  common-sense  program  that  deserves  Imme- 
diate adoption.     The  fate  of  small  business  Is  at  stake. 


Work  of  Work  Projects  Administration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  20  {leffislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  (X)L.  P.  C.  HARRINGTON 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  on  March  17.  Col.  P.  C. 
Harrington.  Commissioner  of  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  delivered  an  address 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The  address  gives 
valuable  information  concerning  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  W.  P.  A.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  has  Just  finished  taking  an 
Inventory  of  all  the  work  It  has  done  during  the  first  4'-2  years  of 
its  existence,  that  la.  from  July  1.  1905.  up  to  January  1.  1940 

There  are  two  obvlotis  reascns  why  we  keep  a  regtilar  record  of 
our  completed  work  of  all  kinds.  First,  we  wish  to  see.  from  year 
to  year,  what  types  of  projects  are  being  selected  by  communities. 
We  wish  to  know.  In  terms  of  money  expended,  whether  we  are 
Increasing  our  output  of  benefits  for  communities  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  Our  Job  Is  not  only  to  spend  the  money  appro- 
priated to  us  by  Congress  In  setting  the  needy  unemployed  to  work, 
but  to  conduct  those  work  operations  In  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the 
best  restilts  to  our  communities.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  records 
show  a  continual  increase  over  the  whole  country  Ln  the  community 
benefits  that  are  l>eing  secured  by  the  use  of  W.  P.  A.  projects. 

The  other  reason  for  keeping  such  a  record  Is  to  ermble  us  to 
report  to  the  American  people  what  results  have  been  secured  by 
the  expenditure  of  their  money.  The  Inventory  which  we  have 
Just  completed,  showing  accomplishments  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  W.  P.  A  ,  Is  one  which  should  answer  many 
questions  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  ask.  This  inventory  shows, 
first  of  all.  what  has  been  done  In  the  country  as  a  whole.  Then 
it  shows  what  has  been  done  In  each  State.  And  for  each  State 
it  shows  what  has  been  done  in  each  county.  The  American  public 
Is  entitled  to  this  Information,  and  It  Is  given  very  specifically  by 
this  Inventory. 

To  summarize  the  Inventory  over  the  radio  this  evening  would 
obviously  be  Impossible.  The  W.  P.  A.  has  operated  seme  250.000 
separate  projects,  distributed  over  the  whole  country.  The  W.  P.  A. 
field  of  operations  Is  far  more  complex  than  that  of  any  private 
business  In  existence  anywhere  In  the  world.  Not  only  do  we  con- 
struct roads  and  bridges,  schools  and  hospitals,  parks  and  airports, 
and  perform  varloxis  kinds  of  conservation  work,  but  we  also  con- 
duct classes  In  literacy  and  naturalization;  we  produce  clothes  for 
families  on  the  relief  rolls;  we  carry  on  traffic  surveys;  we  aid  in 
research  work  In  State  universities;  we  help  communities  In  doing 
public-health  work  of  every  kind;  and  we  cook  and  serve  school 
limches  for  the  children  of  needy  families.  This  Is  a  brief  selection 
of  Items  from  the  list.  The  whole  list  of  our  different  W.  P.  A. 
activities,  and  the  figures  showing  our  accomplishments  In  each 
branch  of  activity,  would  take  up  more  than  the  radio  time  at  my 
disposal  this  evening.  Besides.  It  Is  well  known  to  all  of  us  that 
statistics,  to  be  appreciated,  should  be  seen  and  not  heard. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  we  are  making  cur  W.  P.  A.  inventory 
report  available  to  the  press  of  the  Nation  so  that  the  American 
people  can  see  for  themselves  what  the  W.  P.  A.  has  done  Tliis  re- 
port wUl  be  sent  to  the  press  during  the  coming  week — first  the 
national  figures,  and  then  the  State  and  county  figures.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  press,  there  will  be  available  to  every  citizen  a 
detailed  answer  to  the  quesuon  of  what  we  have  got  In  return  for 
the  money  spent  on  W.  P.  A.  work  for  the  tuiemploycd. 

In  advance  of  this  report  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  of  what  those 
figures  Indicate.  One  of  the  very  largest  of  the  activities  In  which 
the  W.  P.  A.  has  been  engaged  Is  the  construction  and  Improvement 
of  highways,  roads,  and  streets.  About  40  percent  of  all  W.  P.  A. 
money  has  been  spent  on  this  kind  of  work.  The  total  W.  P.  A. 
road  construction  and  looprovement  duruig   UUs  4^ -year   period 
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Is  457.000  miles.  I  might  tell  you  how  many  times  so  many  miles 
m-ouid  go  around  the  world,  but  I  think  It  wlU  be  more  helpful  If  I 
point  out  that  out  of  this  total  mileage  of  new  and  Improved  roads 
a  very  large  proportion — well  over  350,000  miles — Is  secondary, 
rural,  and  farm-to-market  roads. 

We  are  Inclined  to  think  of  roads  in  terms  of  tourist  traffic,  and 
we  have  neglected  until  recently  our  secondary  road  system  Before 
the  W.  P.  A  entered  the  picture  there  were  numerous  rural  sections 
where  roads  were  practically  Impassable  to  automobile  traffic  for 
weeks  and  even  months  out  of  the  year.  At  such  times  it  was 
difficult  for  children  to  go  to  school,  for  doctors  to  visit  their  pa- 
tients, and  for  farmers  to  get  their  produce  to  market.  The  W.  P.  A.. 
m  "puUlng  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud."  has  done  a  work  of  very 
great  economic  and  social  value. 

I  should  like  also  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  significance  of 
the  figures  showing  how  many  schools  have  been  built  and  Improved 
by  the  W  P  A.  School  construction  in  this  country  was  allowed 
to  lapse  during  the  World  War.  and  we  had  not  yet  caught  up  with 
our  needs  when  the  depression  came.  In  1935  a  survey  by  the 
National  Education  Association  showed  that  700.000  of  our  children 
were  going  to  school  In  buildings  which  had  been  condemned  as 
unsafe  and  Insanitary— many  of  them  actually  fire  traps.  Many 
buildings  were  obsolete,  many  more  in  urgent  need  of  repairs,  and 
a  very  large  number  were  badly  overcrowded.  So  great  were  the 
needs  that  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  has  been  a  ''i^'-fP^aJ 
demand  for  W.  P.  A.  projects,  both  ^or^^ew-school  constxuct.on 
and  for  the  Improvement  and  modernization  of  old  schools.  Our 
inventory  shows  that  the  W.  P.  A.  has  constructed  4,000  new  school 
buildings  and  1.500  additions,  besides  improving  and  modernlzmg 
28.000  other  school   buUdlngs. 

Another  field  of  community  needs  Is  that  of  P"^\'c  Jiealth. 
Ser>-lces  for  the  prf ventlon  and  control  of  sickness  are  lacking  In 
rural  areas  and  are  grossly  Inadequate  In  many  smaller  cities 
While  hospital  beds  In  private  rooms  stand  empty,  thousands  of 
people  w^th  low  incomes*^do  not  receive  the  hosplt^  services  they 
S??d  Forty  percent  of  the  counties  In  the  United  States  have  no 
registered  general  hospitals.  Institutions  for  tuberculosis  and 
mental  disease  are  overcrowded  and  inadequately  sxipported.  E^ery 
?lt?  2  000,000  ca.ses  of  serious  Illness  go  entirely  without  medicaJ 
^tment  nnd  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  die  of  preventable 
SlneSes  There  la  a  need  for  more  public  hospitals,  more  urban 
eiinics  and  rural  health  centers,  and  more  sanitation  work. 

•?i?  Sur™  ?n  our  Inventory,  which  show  the  public  health 
actlvltle«^of  the  W.  P.  A.,  should  be  read  against  that  background. 
iSe  W  P  A  has  constructed  156  new  public  hospitals,  made  68 
additions  to  existing  hospitals,  and  has  renovated  ^^^Improved  ^436 
ho«Dltal3  W  P  A  workers.  In  an  average  2-week  period,  adminis- 
ter Vome  250.000  general  medical  and  dental  "^^'^^f^^'^^^^'isu 
treatments  In  clinics,  schools,  and  homes;   and  80,000  special  tests 

for  specific  diseases.  

Examples  of  W  P  A.  health  work  would  fill  many  volumes^  One 
such  volume  would  be  filled  with  the  emergency  ^^^^^^ ^T^^*""* 
by  the  W  P  A.  immediately  after  every  one  of  our  B^^at  f!],^*^"  °^ 
flood  drourht.  or  hurricane.  Another  volume  would  be  filled  with 
tSr^lta^  work  done  by  the  W.  P.  A.  The  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  stated  that  by  our  sani- 
tary work  in  the  South  we  have  advanced  malaria  control  by  20  years. 
As  a  Dart  of  our  assistance  to  community  sanitation,  the  w  f  a. 
has  constructed  one  and  three-quarter  million  sanitary  privies  most 
of  them  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  "typhoid  belt  In  the  rural 
South.  S-ome  poople  have  laughed  at  this  kind  of  work  but  the  fact 
remains  that  since  It  began  the  typhoid  death  rate  has  been  cut  to 
half  m  one  State  after  another.  The  same  kind  of  sanitary  work  is 
prwluclng  good  results  In  the  fight  against  dysentety  »"'*  ^°^'^''°[™; 
public  health  authorities  everywhere  in  the  United  States  have 
praised  the  W  P  A.  for  the  assistance  it  has  given  them. 

Those  are  all  the  figures  that  I  will  cite  this  evening.  I  wish 
to  turn  now  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  W.  P.  A  workers  themselvCT. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  value  of  the  work  they  do  Is  not 
dependent  on  them  alone.  It  Is  to  a  very  large  extent  dependent 
on  the  way  projects  have  been  planned  by  the  communities^  In 
general  It  Is  true  that  where  projects  are  well  planned.  W.  I .  A. 

workers  do  good  work.  ^    „     . ,w     „. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  Inherent  In  W.  P^  A^  work  as 
compared  with  private  Industry.  Our  work  has  to  be  done  when 
workers  are  laid  off  from  private  Industry,  and  this  means  that  a 
eood  deal  of  It  is  done  In  the  seasons  of  the  year  least  favorable  to 
fSSent  work.  Also,  unlike  private  employers  we  cannot  keep  our 
workers  steadily  on  the  Job  until  the  work  Is  ^on^we  have  U.  let 
our  workers  go  as  soon  as  private  employment  U  available  for 
them  -niey  are  glad  to  take  private  employment  because  the  wages 
are  hlcher  th.in  W  P  A  wages;  but  they  have  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
t^?  under  til"w.  nor  have  we-they  must  take  private  employment 
when  It  is  available  or  be  cut  off  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls.  And  on  this 
^in^  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  mvestlgated  thousands  of  reports 
Sf  alleged  Job  refusals  by  W.  P.  A.  workers,  and  have  ^'"^o^t  In- 
variably found  that  they  were  based  on  hearsay  and  were  com- 
Dletely  false  In  fact.  ,      .,_         . 

The  conditions  under  which  we  operate  are  obvloudy  different 
from  thoee  of  private  Industry,  and  are  In  some  respects,  as  1  have 
s^d^  very  dlsadvantagr>cus.  Nevertheless.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
efflcency  of  our  program  tons  been  steadily  Increasing^  I"  '  r>,of 
the  romplexity  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program,  and  the  fact  that  It  has 
been^oeratlng  for  only  4^,  yeai^  very  short  tlmo  for  any  large 
proJr^m  of  ocVation  J-I  think  we  can  be  gratified  by  the  progress 
Saf^Thavemade.     I  note  with  pleasure  that  the  word    boondog- 


gle" Is  being  dropped  from  the  American  vocabulary,  as  applied  to 
W    P   A    work.  ,         . 

I  think  the  American  people  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  how 
much  valuable  work  Is  being  accomplished  for  their  benefit  through 
the  W  P.  A.  And  this  realization.  I  believe.  Is  changing  the  public 
attitude  toward  the  W.  P  A.  It  has  Ijeen  thought  of  In  the  past  by 
many  people  as  a  necessary  evil.  We  knew  that  something  had  to 
be  done  about  unemployment,  and  the  W.  P.  A.  seemed  to  be  a 
stop-gap.  It  Is  when  we  look  at  the  oUier  side  of  the  picture,  and 
see  the  great  community  need  for  the  kind  of  work  that  W.  P.  A. 
workers  have  been  doing,  that  we  realize  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  sucn 
a  view  of  the  W.  P.  A. 

It  is  unjust  for  anybody  to  think  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  as  recipients 
of  public  charity.  They  earn  the  money  by  which  they  support 
themselves  and  their  families.  Tliey  are  engaged  In  creating  wealth 
for  our  towns  and  counties.  They  are  helping  to  build  up  the 
Nation.  ,        -WW 

Like  everyone  else.  I  would  like  to  see  America  s  unemployed  back 
at  work  in  private  Jobs.  But  there  are  no  sound  reasons  to  tjelieve 
that  this  can  occur  within  the  near  future. 

There  Is  still  much  work  that  needs  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
our  communities  all  over  the  United  SUtes.  We  shall  have  unem- 
ployed workers  for  some  time  to  come.  It  seems  only  reasonable 
that  we  should  continue  to  bring  the  workers  and  the  work  together, 
and  continue  to  make  America  a  better  place  to  live  in.  That.  I 
believe,  is  and  will  remam  our  American  way  of  dealing  with  the 
situation. 

Two  X's  of  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  20  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  <), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  MRS.  DOROTHY  ROSENMAW 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  inter- 
esting and  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  low-cost  housing 
problem,  entitled  "Two  X's  of  Housing."  by  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Rosenman,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine on  February  11.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  February  11,  1940 J 
Two  Xs  or  HoosiNO — Unknown  QuANTrrnra  or  thi  Citt's  Slum- 
Clearing  Pkoblem  Aai  (1)  PoEcoTriN  FAMmns  and  (2)  Blighted 
Neiguborhoods 

(By  Dorothy  Rosenman) 
Of  New  York  City's  7.500.000  people,  about  1.800.000.  or  nearly  1 
In  4  live  m  antiquated  tenements  or  other  houses  that  authori- 
ties 'call  -substandard."  These  below-par  dwellings  aie  scattered 
throughout  many  parts  of  the  city,  oft<!n  appearing  Isolated,  like  a 
becgor  at  a  feast.  In  the  midst  of  modem  apiu-tments  and  hotels. 
But  by  far  the  largest  number  of  them  are  In  well-defined  areas  that 
would  come  under  the  statutory  definition  of  slum. 

In  these  areas  as  the  definition  runs,  '•dwellings  predominate 
which  by  reason  of  dilapidation,  overcrowding,  faulty  arrangement 
or  design  lack  of  ventilation,  light,  or  sanitation  facilities,  or  any 
combination  of  these  factors,  are  detrimental  to  safety,  health,  or 
morals"  The  city  planning  commission  recently  marked  out  32 
sections  of  the  city  containing  the  greatest  concentrations  of  such 
substandard  areas.  It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  two-thh-ds  of  the 
1.800  000  Ill-housed  people  live  In  the  antiquated  hou.^  °L^^ 
sections-enough  men,  women,  and  children  to  fill  any  city  in 
America  except   the  5  greatest. 

How  to  rehouse  thesi  people  In  better  homes  Is  now  a/oreniMt 
nroblem  Questions  like  these  arise:  How  much  rent  can  the  pres- 
et sSm  dwellers  pay?  Can  new  homes  be  built  to  rent  for  that? 
And  where  If  so  should  these  homes  be  constructed? 

:^  to  rents.  In  the  city  there  are  five  different  income  levels  of 
concern  to  real-estate,  investment,  labor,  and  construction  mter- 
ests.     Their  family  rent-paymg  abilities  are: 

rent  per  room  per  month 

Lowest  Income,  0  to  $8. 

Low  income.  $8  to  $10  50.  

Medium  Incom-.  •10.50  to  114.50  (with  an  average  maximum  room 

rent  of  $12.50). 

High  Income.  $14.50  to  $20. 

belo^  nit  onlj  to  tbe  first  ol  these  live  grcups,  a>  u  commonlr 
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•upposed  but  to  tii*  next  two  as  weU.  Although  there  are  excep- 
tions ih.v  live  iherr  bocauje  they  cannot  ttnd  any  better  bcualng 
•t  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay 

The  p!t«ht  of  the  second  and  third  RTOup«— thOM  of  low  and 
medium  laccme— la  especially  acute.  They  aee  Government  agen- 
cies malting  a  atart  toward  erecUng  new  housing  for  the  lowest 
Income  group,  and  thev  see  private  Interests  providing  houses  for 
the  two  biRhest  income  RToups.  They  alone  remain  outside  the 
field  (rf  either  Oottmment  or  large-scale  private  building  activity. 
They  ar;  the  fcrtcotten  men — and  women  and  children — of  hotislng. 

Those  forgotten  people  of  hotislng  may  live  in  the  better  houses 
of  the  areas.  In  rfmodeled.  gadtcet-equipped  "old-laW  tenements. 
or  m  the  steam-heated  "new-law"  tenemenU  of  early  vintage, 
constructed  when  daylight  was  a  phenomenon  disregarded  by 
architects  and  builders.  However,  they  live  in  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods. Some  of  them  might  be  able  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than 
they  n.ow  do.  but  there  Is  a  very  limited  supply  of  accommodaUons 
for  them  In  better  sections,  or  in  secUons  Uiat  are  accessible  to  their 
places  of  worlL 

Let  us  visit  one  of  the  blighted  areas  in  which  these  people  are 
caught.  Her«  ars  streets  swarming  with  children  who  have  no  oth?r 
playground.  Vacant  lots  are  filled  with  the  neighborhood  rubbish 
and  debris  The  area  abounds  with  boarded-up  structures  that 
the  owner  has  closed  rather  than  maJce  the  alterations  required  by 
law  for  the  tenants'  safety  and  health.  No  amount  of  jxjIIc© 
▼tgilance  keeps  the  vandal,  the  criminal,  the  prostitute,  the  ad- 
venturing child  from  prying  a  way  Into  such  boarded-up  btiild- 
Ings.  which  thus  become  fire,  accident,  and  moral  hazards  to  the 
entire  nelghlxjrhood 

Amid  the  down-at-heel  tenements  of  the  area  the  eye  lights  with 
•ome  relief  upon  a  freshly  painted  house  front.  Here,  one  thinks 
at  first,  is  rehabUltaUoo  amid  squalor.  But  on  entering  the  house 
one  flnd-s  dark,  narrow,  damp  halls  and  dark,  unventllated  apart- 
ments that  have  windows  in  only  one  of  their  three  rooms. 

The  house  next  door  has  no  coat  of  paint,  no  flre-retardlng  treat- 
ment of  hall  and  cellar  ceilings.  It  even  has  the  dangerous  vertical- 
ladder  fire  escapes.  Illegal  since  1934.  Children,  sick  cr  well;  men 
and  women,  disease  ridden  or  infected,  share  common  toUet-s  In  dark 
halls      Across  the  narrow  street  one  sees  conditions  duplicated. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  unheated.  They  are  noisome  with  human 
odors— of  people  living  in  crowded,  tinhealtbful  surroundings.  In 
which  a  ray  of  sunshine  Is  asked  to  travel  too  far.  There  are. 
scattered  here  and  there,  some  better  buildings,  but  the  atmosphere 
of  decay  »o  permeates  the  neighborhood  that  It  stamps  them.  too. 

To  understand  the  present  condition  of  stich  neighl>orhoods  It  is 
nec(>i>sary  to  understand  their  past. 

The  truth  Is  that  from  earliest  time  New  York's  way  of  providing 
BTlng  facilities  has  been  almost  wholly  unplanned,  lilen  built  only 
wheu  and  where  they  thought  they  could  make  a  good  profit.  When 
waves  of  immigration  began  to  sweep  New  York  and  continued  into 
the  twentieth  century,  landowners  In  the  present  slum  area.?  divided 
and  subdivided  their  acreage.  Overlngenlous  architects  tried  to  use 
every  inch  of  grotind  on  which  to  build  cheap  dwellings  for  rentaL 
In  many  cases  if  tenements  did  not  cover  90  percent  of  a  plot,  the 
-error"  was  corrected  by  erecting  rear  tenements. 

As  time  passed  and  the  occupants  of  these  buildings  became  able 
to  move  on  to  new  nelghborhooda  with  better  living  conditions, 
there  were  always  others  to  move  Into  the  amazingly  virretched 
houses  But  no  one  bothered  about  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole. 
No  one  thought  of  planning  to  rebuild  the  outworn  nelghbcrhooda 
The  owner  of  the  property,  the  mortgagee,  the  city  itself — each  wor- 
ried only  about  Its  own  Individual  problem.  The  city  worried  only 
about  collection  of  taxes.  The  mortgagee  worried  only  about  col- 
lecting his  interest.  The  ovi'ner  was  concerned  only  with  Inunedi- 
ate  rental.  He  was  under  no  compulsion  to  improve  his  property 
and  until  recent  years  he  could  still  make  a  large  profit  with  little 
or  no  outlay,  except  for  taxes  baaed  on  increasing  city  assessments. 

New  York,  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  began  to  take  inventory 
of  the  manner  of  its  life  and  discard  some  of  its  earlier  follies. 
Certain  basic  remedies  were  applied  by  law  to  the  houses;  no  thought 
was  given  to  the  neighborhoods. 

Beginning  with  1901.  State  law  put  a  stop  to  the  building  of 
old-law  tenements  and  In  the  last  decade  the  legislature  has  en- 
acted statutes  requiring  that  the  worst  conditions  In  such  tene- 
ments— there  are  still  nearly  00.000 — be  remedied  by  the  owners. 
It  was  the  pracUcal  thing  to  do.  It  will  take  many  years  to  erase 
and  rebuild  the  slums.  During  these  yean  of  transition  those  who 
must  live  there  should  be  entitled  to  do  so  in  comparative  safety. 
Unfortunately  compliance  with  these  newer  laws  has  been  slow. 
But  no  matter  how  vigorously  these  amendments  to  the  multiple 
dwellings  law  are  enforced  they  will  be  but  a  proper  patchwork  to 
keep  5O0.0OO  families  housed  during  a  period  of  needed  change.  It 
will  take  complete  reomstrucUon  to  rehabilitate  the  netghborhooda 
themselves. 

It  Is  only  in  the  last  3  years  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  to 
•olve  the  problem  of  such  neighborhoods,  and  then  only  a  modest 
beginning. 

The  year  1937  saw  the  start  of  a  Kderal  program  of  slum  clear- 
ance and  rehousing  baeed  on  the  recognition  of  two  newly  estab- 
lished principles:  First,  that  blight,  far  from  being  confined  to 
a  single  house,  affects  a  whole  area  and.  second,  that  improved 
housing  for  famiUee  of  the  lowest  ineoone  group  living  in  slums 
must  be  built  with  the  aid  of  government  subsidy.  And  as  a 
part  of  this  progrmm  it  wm  provided  that  for  each  unit  built  lor 


this   purpose   there   mtist   be   a   corresponding   demolition   of   an 
old-law  tenement.  ^  .      ^^ 

The  State  and  city  have  Joined  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
rehousing  effort.  Several  Pederal-aid  projects  have  been  btUlt* 
others  are  under  construction  and  more  are  being  planned;  a  small 
city-financed  project  Is  under  way.  and  a  plan  for  a  huge  project 
under  a  new  State  housing  program  Is  In  the  making.  Yet  wten 
all  of  these  projects  together  are  completed  they  wiU  house  fewer 
than  61.000  persons — a  mere  fraction  of  the  present  si tim -dwellers 
In  the  lowest  Income  group.  To  rehoxise  all  of  this  group  alone  will 
at  this  rate  take  generations;  moreover,  there  are  not  sufficient 
funds  in  the  public  coffers  to  provide  the  necessary  subsidy.  Gov- 
ernment can  do  no  more  than  begin  to  do  the  Job,  and  to  point 
the  way.    No  provision  at  all  Is  made  for  the  slum  families  of  low 

and  medium  income.  ^    ^        ^         ^     .,. 

How  are  these  forgotten  men  of  the  slums  to  be  rehoused — these 
families  of  low  and  medium  Income? 

First,  It  must  be  said  that  they  have  been  neglected  by  private 
builders  liecause  the  builders  long  iiave  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect large  returns  on  their  money.  They  have  built,  not  for 
investment,  but  for  speculation— for  quick  sale,  far  quick  turn-over 
of  capital.  They  have  looked  for  a  return  of  20  or  30  p)ercent 
on  their  equity  money — that  part  of  the  cost  not  covered  by 
mortgage.  Such  a  return  would  be  impossible  from  medium -cost 
dwellings  built  even  for  the  man  who  can  pay  a  monthly  rent  of 
•12.50  a  room.  His  ability  to  pay  requires  construction  on  a 
solid,  secure  investment  basis  with  a  retvu-n  of  34,  4.  or.  at  the 
most.  8  percent  on  equity  money.  The  availability  of  eqtUty 
money  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  supplying  homes  to  this  vast 
ma.-^s  of  wage  earners  looking  for  new  homes.  No  one  Is  willing 
to  put  up  equity  money  without  a  chance  of  making  a  "killing." 
Banks  can  lend  only  66^  percent  of  the  entire  venture  in  mort- 
gage, and  P.  H.  A.  can  guarantee  only  80  percent  of  a  project. 
We  are  therefore  faced  with  the  fact  that  unless  the  sponsor  of  a 
buildUig  project  Is  wUling  to  Invest  either  20  percent  or  33  Vi 
percent  of  the  cost  there  will  be  no  money  to  start  the  ball 
rolling. 

Housing  for  the  medlxim-  and  low-Income  groups  must  be  built 
on  an  Investment  basis  at  Investment  Interest  rates  on  equity 
money  rather  than  for  speculative  profits.  There  are  practically 
no  such  private  investors  today.  There  Is  virtually  no  money 
available  for  equity  Investment.  Therefore  there  Is  no  quantity  of 
building  for  this  large  market  of  renters. 

Yet  tlMre  is  now  some  hope  at  least  for  the  families  of  medium 
income— chauffeurs,  clerks,  small-shop  owners,  and  the  like.  It  lies 
in  the  large  reservoirs  of  miluvested  funds  tucked  neatly  in  trust 
companies,  life-lnsuraLice  companies,  and  banks,  waiting  for  invest- 
ment. 

Legislation  was  enacted  in  1938  allowing  life-insurance  companies 
to  use  up  to  10  percent  of  their  aissets  in  acquiring  land  and  erect- 
ing buildings.  So  far  only  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  law  by  building  a  large  hou.slng  develop- 
ment on  vacant  land  In  the  Bronx;  but  lately  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  Interest  other  companies  in  using  Bome  of  their  funds 
for  housing,  and  they  are  beginning  to  quicken  to  the  suggestloiu 
There  is  now  pending  at  Albany  legialaUon  that  would  enable 
savings  banks  to  use  a  part  of  their  funds  In  building  houses  that 
could  rent  for  an  average  of  $12.50  a  room  in  Maivhattan  and  til 
a  room  throughout  the  rest  of  the  city  and  State.  That  would 
mean  that  a  banit.  instead  of  taking  a  mortgage  on  a  housing 
project,  could  defray  the  cost  of  the  entire  building. 

Advocates  believe  that  if  this  measure  Is  passed  the  savings  banks 
will  devote  their  efforts  to  rebuilding  in  the  old  slum  areas  and 
will  construct  enough  new  iiousing  to  start  the  redevelopment  of 
entire  neighborhoods.  Once  rehabilitated  these  areas  might  well 
again  attract  the  higher-Income  levels,  too.  For  our  Americaa 
cities  botise  within  easy  distances  of  each  other  all  economic  levels 
of  our  population. 

These  banks,  more  than  others,  have  a  stake  in  such  areas.  They 
hold  mortgages  on  many  of  ti\e  old  properties  and.  because  of  fore- 
closure, are  the  acttial  owners  of  many  unprofitable  old  tenements, 
boarded-up  buildings,  and  vacant  lots  They  would  welcome,  it  la 
thotight.  an  oppwrtunlty  to  turn  the  present  slum  localities  into 
places  of  useful  and  fertile  Investment — the  more  so  since  they  are 
at  present  hard  put  to  it  to  invent  their  deposits,  which  increased 
by  $194,000,000  in  the  last  year.  The  greatest  part  of  this  Is  as  yet 
uninvested. 

There  still  remains  the  problem  of  rehousing  the  low-lnooma 
fanUlies — those  that  can  pay  only  from  $8  to  $10.50  monthly  rent 
per  room  Their  Income  is  not  high  enough  to  enable  them  to  Uva 
even  In  homes  that  may  be  built  on  the  nonspeculation  investment 
principle.  Still,  for  even  these  people  human  ingenuity  alwa>'« 
presents  the  hcpe  of  an  answei 

Construction  costs  already  have  been  greatlv  reduced  during  the 
short  period  in  wlUch  technicians  in  the  publlc-hoiising  field  i^ve 
been  studying  this  problem.  It  is  therefore  well  vinthin  the  realm 
of  possibility  that  when  investment  housliig  enters  the  field  with 
Its  ovm  technicians  the  combined  effcris  of  constant  private  and 
public  enterprise  may  produce  new  methods  of  decreasing  costs  so 
that  the  low-income  group  too  may  get  new  homes 

A  formula  must  be  found  eventually  for  the  rehoxislng  of  eaclk 
of  the  poorly  housed  income  groups.  And  that  formula  must  an- 
twer  the  quectiou  not  only  of  bow  but  of  where. 
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There  are  some  who  urge  that,  people  removed  from  the  slums 
should  be  rehoused  in  outlying  areas.  They  contend  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  these  sections  should  be  siphoned  off  to  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  city  where  land  costs  are  infinitesimal  in  comparison 
with  the  h.gh  prices  of  the  old  areas — prices  kept  high  by  un- 
relenting assessments,  at  present  incapable  of  wide  reduction. 
They  contend  that  Kind  prices  in  the  old  areas  will  crumble  away 
when  the  population  is  drained.  When  that  time  comes  they 
would  rebuild.  Meanwhile  they  wotild  have  the  city  lend  every 
encouragement  to  building  In  the  outlying  6octlcn.s. 

Others,  interested  In  this  question,  argue  th.it  people  cannot 
forever  be  moved  to  other  camping  grounds  without  consideration 
of  the  public  factors  involved.  They  ask.  How  long  will  it  take 
for  land  costs  in  slum  areas  to  reach  bottom?  What  are  the  costs 
to  the  taxp.Tver  of  tlie  city  during  the  years  of  collaps?  develop- 
ment? Should  the  city  encourage  such  building  In  outlying  dis- 
tricts In  the  face  of  the  extra  tax  burdens  Involved  In  establish- 
ing a  new  neighborhood,  with  all  the  many  new  public  services 
required  for  all  time? 

The  recently  published  report  of  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion says:  "In  the  opinion  of  this  commlbslon  the  building  of  low- 
rent  housing  in  new  areas  In  this  city  has  gone  as  far  as  It 
should  now  be  permitted  to  go.  The  time  has  now  come  for 
replacing  appropriately  located  obsolescent  areas  with  modern 
housing  for  Iqw-lncome  groups,  particularly  where  this  can  be  ac- 
complished within  walking  distance  of  opportunities  for  em- 
plojTnent." 

The  32  mapped  Kectlons  are  so  well  placed  that  they  were  the 
first  choice  of  early  settlers  when  there  was  indeed  a  choice  of 
sites.  The  subsequent  Intensity  of  use  and  crowding  of  popula- 
tion boosted  th?  price  of  land  and  the  city  assessments. 

When  the  neighborhcx)ds  became  specters  of  the  past  and  real- 
estate  owners  no  longer  made  profits,  parcels  were  sold  at  frac- 
tlorxs  of  their  assessed  value.  But  the  assessments  them.selvcs 
cannot  be  lowered,  since  on  the  city's  asseasment  roll  depends  the 
amoimt  of  debt  the  city  may  Incur  and  It  is  now  very  close  to  its 
debt  limit. 

It  Is  therefore  necessary  to  redevelop  these  areas  so  that  the 
assessments  fixed  may  be  realistic;  so  that  the  property  owner 
In  these  32  districts  may  look  upon  the  property  he  holds  as  a 
reasonable  Investment,  not  as  a  dream  of  a  bonanza;  so  that 
those  who  live  there  may  do  so  In  the  twentieth-century  manner 
of  life,  and  so  that  taxpayers  of  the  city  at  larpe  need  not  feel 
the  extra  burden  which  these  vast  areas  now  impose  upon  them 
in  extra  costs  of  policing,  protecting  from  lire,  collecting  waste, 
cleaning  streets,  caring  for  delinquents,  preventing  crime,  and 
providing  maintenance  in  general. 

The  wastefulness  of  discarding  area  after  area  without  a  thought 
of  their  future  lias  come  to  be  recognized.  The  new  State  con- 
stitution contains  adequate  provision  under  which  power  could  L)e 
conferred  upon  the  city,  If  It  do?s  not  already  have  it  under  its 
charter,  to  embark  upon  a  prcgram  of  "clearance,  replannlng.  re- 
construction, and  rehabilitation  of  substandnrd  and  unsanitary 
areas  •  •  •  and  for  recreational  and  other  facilities  inciden- 
tal or  appurtenant   thereto." 

These  prescribed  powers  should  be  Invoked  as  soon  as  possible 
to  solve  the  intricacies  of  a  problem  weighing  heavily  on  public 
mind,  sight,  and  purse. 


Credit  for  Businessmen 
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or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  20  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 
,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  have  in- 
serted In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  Ttns  editorial  calls 
attention  to  the  plight  of  small  business  in  connection  with  its 
need  for  adequate  credit  facilities.  It  likewise  emphasizes  an 
article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin,  suggesting  the  formation  of  an  industrial -loan 
corporation  in  order  to  take  care  of  this  pressing  need. 

I  ask  to  have  the  editorial  inserted  in  the  Record,  and  I 
should  like  also  to  draw  It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RfcoaD,  as  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  18.  1940] 

CREDIT  rOR   BUSINESSMEN 

Although  less  has  been  heard  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  small-business  man  in  obtaining  adequate 
credit  accommodations  from  the  banks,  the  question  has  not  been 
dLsposed  of.  The  current  Issue  cf  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  dls- 
cus-es  it  at  seme  length.  Short-term  credit  ajjpears  in  general  to 
be  available  to  those  who  conttitute  good  r.sk3.  ahhoup.h  some 
critics  maintain  that  the  banks*  btandards  In  ccrtnin  cases  are 
unduly  exacting.  Nevertheless,  discussion  cf  the  que.'-ilan  persists, 
suggesting  that  there  may  be  clashes  of  potential  borrowers  who  do 
not  fit  into  the  framework  of  the  existing  cn-dlt  machinery,  and 
whose  Inability  to  obtain  desired  credit  accordingly  hampers  busi- 
ness activity. 

One  of  these  groups  comprises  entorprlses  that  are  hns:cnlly  scund 
but  which  at  present  levels  of  bu.slness  are  not  regK.rdcc!  as  accept- 
able risks  by  the  banks.  Probably  more  Impo-tant  are  those  that 
are  actually  seeking  long-term  capital,  which  it  has  not  tradi- 
tionally been  the  function  of  American  banks  to  furnish.  Whether 
the  banks  should  be  permitted  or  encouraced  to  seek  this  type  of 
business  is,  however,  another  qtiestlon.  It  Is  true  that  In  the  past 
they  have  frequently  supplied  equity  capital  under  the  guise  of 
short-term  loans,  periodically  renewed;  but  buch  a  practice  is 
scarcely  'a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  suggjests  an  Industrial  Loan  Cor- 
poration, utilizing  the  existing  Federal  Reserve  machine ry.  to  sup- 
ply capital  directly  or  to  guarantee  advances  by  local  banks. 
Whether  or  not  the  solution  lies  in  this  quarter  is  a  queftion  wortli 
exploring  further.  The  small  business  and  the  local  enterprise 
that  it  typifies  are  an  essential  part  of  the  American  economy. 


Prevention  of  and  Punishment  for  Lynching 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wed7iesdav,  March  20  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 

1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  POST 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  In  the  New  York  Post  on  March  18,  1940,  entitled 
"New  Style  In  Lynching!" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  fcHows: 

[From  the  New  York  Post  of  March  18,  1940] 

NEW  STTUE  IN  LYNCHING? 

The  special  report  on  lynching  which  has  been  issued  by  a  group 
of  Congressmen  (including  Senator  WACNra  and  Representative 
Oavagan,  of  New  York)  does  much  to  destroy  complacency  based  en 
low  recent  lynching  figures. 

A  native  white  Koutherner.  unnamed,  conducted  the  jjrlvate  in- 
vestigation which  lies  behind  this  report. 

He  declares  that  the  number  of  Negroes  lynched  annually  Is 
"countless,"  and  that  these  killings  do  not  reach  the  statistics 
solely  because  a  new  method  of  lynching  has  been  evolved — one 
which  avoids  and  defeats  publicity. 

Instead  of  a  mob,  a  small  group  of  picked  men  conducts  the 
operation.  They  seize  the  victim  In  dark  of  night,  take  him  to  the 
woods  or  a  lonely  swamp,  and  there  commit  the  crime,  tlometimes, 
says  the  report,  deputies  are  among  the  members  of  the  lynching 
committee.  At  l^ast  four  lynchlngs  near  one  Mississippi  town  dur- 
ing the  last  half-year  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 

It  would  be  shocking  to  have  to  believe  that  the  steady  decline 
In  lynchlngs  (to  a  low  of  three  last  year)  is  based  on  a  new  style 
of  mob  murder,  rather  than  on  a  genuine  increase  in  respect  for 
law  and  order. 

If  the  report  Is  based  on  misconceptions,  few  In  the  South  have 
anything  to  fear  from  the  antllynchlng  bill.  But  If  the  report  does 
reveal  a  dreadful  and  unsufcpected  condition,  then  we  may  luider- 
stand  some  of  the  local  bitterness  roused  by  the  measure. 

Should  this  report  be  &ccur&te.  the  bill  becomes  all  the  more 
important.  It  provides  a  positive  means  by  Federal  action  to  com- 
pel local  law-enforcement  ofBcers  to  do  their  duty.  At  present  there 
is  no  check  upon  them,  and  little  remedy  against  them,  e\en  if  they 
Join  with  a  lynch  committee. 

There  vrtll  never  be  a  good  year  for  reaching  a  decision  on  the 
Issue.  It  may  as  well  be  fought  out  this  time  as  any.  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  filibuster.  Let  those  on  the  other  side  file  their  reply 
to  this  hew  report  on  the  lynch  evU — li  they  have  a  reply. 
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Federal  Taxes  Not  Always  Levied  Where  Collected 
or  Imposed  Upon  Those  Who  Pay  Them— Federal 
Projects  Not  Always  Opposed  by  the  Taxpayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


/HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20,  1940 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  interdependence 
Of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  lack  of  self-sufBciency 
of  any  one  of  the  States.  I  desire,  moreover,  to  point  out  that 
taxes  collected  from  persons  and  corporations  In  one  State 
more  often  than  not  either  are  actually  earned  or  finally 
paid  from  the  resources  of  another  State.  I  Include  the 
following  news  Item  relating  to  Federal  taxes  and  the  bur- 
dens of  the  States  In  which  they  are  paid: 
I  From  the  Byncuae   (NT)    Herald -Jour  iial  of  January  28,  1940 1 

The  propoaed  tranaformatlon  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from 
th«  On-nt  Lakes  to  Montreal  Jr.to  a  seaway  would  be  a  vast  waste 
of  trtxpayer*'  money.  Desin  Charles  L  Rapcr.  of  the  eyracuse 
University  College  of  Business  Administration,  told  450  transpor'a- 
tlon  company  ofQctals  attending  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Traffic 
Club  of  Syracuse  last  night.  The  dinner  marked  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  club.     •     •     • 

Dean  Rupor  said:  "New  York  State  contributed  abcut  22  percent 
of  all  Fe  lerrtl  revenue  and  wculd.  Iherefcre.  make  at  least  one- 
fifth  or  the  vast  investment  necessary  for  the  transformation  of 
the  S:  Luiwrenre  Into  an  ocean  waterway.  The  people  of  the 
Btatc  h.ive.  therefore,  every  reason  to  demand  that  the  most 
th^r'-ughgolng  investigation  tw  made  before  a  dollar  of  United 
States  miney  should  be  Invested  In  the  making  of  the  St  Lawrence 
into  an  ocean  waterway,  however  profitable  the  people  of  o\xr 
Northwest  and  of  Canada  may  thlivk  It  to  be." 

Who's  Who  of  America  says  that  Dr.  Raper  was  Iwm  In 
1870  at  High  Point,  N.  C.  has  been  professor  of  transporta- 
tion at  the  Syracuse  Institution  of  learning  for  the  last  two 
decades,  and  is  also  connected  with  the  trafQc  bureau  of  the 
Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  Syracuse  is  a  railroad  city,  until  recent  years  its  biisl- 
ness  section  bisected  at  street  level  by  railroad  tracks.  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  Dean  Raper  would  have  deep 
affection  for  an  Improvement  in  the  waterways  of  the  con- 
tinent such  as  is  offered  by  the  enlarging  of  the  existing  St. 
La^Tence  Canals,  and  not  arbitrarily  to  be  completed  before 
1050. 

But  as  Dr.  Raper  Is  a  dlstlngiilshcd  university  professor 
who  Is  also  regarded  as  something  of  an  authority  upon  the 
subject  of  taxation,  his  statement  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
portion New  York  State  contributes  to  all  Federal  revenue 
demands  exploration.  I  make  no  claim  to  being  expert  as 
regards  the  complex  question  of  taxation,  although  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  the 
past  three  terms.  I  do  have  some  definite  views  on  taxation 
and  learned  something  of  their  origin  and  source,  which  col- 
lide with  the  views  of  the  learned  gentleman  from  Ssrracuse 
University. 

An  inquiry  made  to  the  United  States  Treasury  for  Infor- 
mation as  to  Federal  taxes  received  from  a  particular  State 
and  Federal  expenditures  in  that  State  produced  a  letter  con- 
taining the  following  paragraph: 

It  should  be  born*  in  mind  that  data  rsprosntlng  Federal  tax 
collections  In  particular  State*  have  very  serious  limitations,  and. 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  great  care  mtist  t>e  exercised  in  their 
UM>  Receipts  from  tntemai  revenue  collected  in  a  particular 
State  for  example,  do  not  necessarily  correHpond  with  the  amounts 
which  the  people  of  that  State  ulttmat«i|y  pay  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Oovemment.  Wbile  the  InClrldual  reporting  income 
in  a  certain  State  is  usually  a  resident  of  that  State,  his  income 
is  often  derived  from  sources  In  another  State.    Al*o  corporatioiM. 

riicularly  the  laxger  ones,  pay  their  Income  taxes  in  the  States 
which  their  principal  oOcea  are  maintained,  although  their 
phyikicsl  properties  may  be  located  in  other  States  or  sections  of 
the  country,  and  tbe  greater  part  at  tlieir  prollu  may  IM  derived 
trom  sales  in  many  Statca. 


Dr.  Raper  has  clearly  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  does  not  tax  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Instead  the  Federal  Oovemment  taxes  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  happen  to  have  their  residences  or 
places  of  business  in  New  York  State.  The  farmer  and  the 
city  dweller  of  New  York  State  pays  on  the  exact  basis  as 
every  other  citizen  of  the  United  States — no  more,  no  less. 

The  founders  of  the  United  States  intended  ours  shotild  be 
one  country  of  equal  opportunity  and  burdens,  and  it  has 
turned  out  to  be  one  country  of  equal  opportimity  and  bur- 
dens. New  York  State  bears  only  its  share  in  a  pooled  rela- 
tionship. 

Federal  tax  receipts  reported  by  Internal -revenue  collection 
districts  are  not  entirely  Indicative  of  the  Federal  tax  burden 
of  the  respective  States,  since  the  taxes  may  be  eventually 
borne  by  persons  in  other  States.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  New  York  State,  which  likes  to  include  as  its 
own  burden  in  support  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  the  Federal 
taxes  collected  in  New  York  City. 

MzraopoLis  or  all  statbb  • 

The  great  community  of  New  York  City,  which  constitutes 
more  than  half  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  New  York 
State,  and  pays  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  Federal  taxes  levied 
in  New  York  State,  is  supported  by  the  trade  and  industry  of 
the  entire  United  States,  from  Portland.  Maine,  to  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  from  the  Canadian  Ixjrder  to  Key  West.  Fla..  and  in 
which  support  the  Oreat  Lakes  States  and  those  of  the  Mid- 
western States  are  tremendously  represented.  New  York  City 
is  not  supported  by  the  agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
nor  the  mining  resources  of  the  State,  nor  even  by  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  the  main 
hopper  for  money,  talent,  and  property  from  both  home  and 
abroad:  a  cosmopolitan  whirlpool  of  trading  in  stocks  and 
bonds  and  the  Nation-wide  Industries  they  represent. 

For  the  calendar  year  1939  New  York  City  below  the 
Harlem  River — the  first,  second,  and  third  New  York  collec- 
tion districts — paid  total  internal-revenue  taxes  of  $844,546.- 
763.  The  Internal -revenue  collections  In  the  same  period  for 
the  entire  State  of  New  York  were  $987,757,122.  or  roughly 
a  billion  dollars. 

Leaving  out  New  York  City,  which  is  not  truly  the  metrop- 
olis of  New  York  State  but  the  actual  financial,  industrial, 
and  commercial  metropolis  of  the  entire  United  States.  New 
York  State  made  a  contribution  of  but  $143,210,359  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  which  is  2.88  percent  of  last  year's 
total  Internal -revenue  collections  in  the  United  States  of 
$4,957,046,038. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York  reported  the  collection  of  custom  duties  of  $153,890,641 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  These  goods  were  distributed  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  only  a  fraction  of  them  remaining 
in  New  York  State.  So  in  the  last  Instance  the  duties  were 
largely  paid  by  citizens  and  corporations  outside  of  New  York 
State;  Just  the  same  as  tobacco  smokers  In  all  the  48  States 
pay  the  Federal  taxes  collected  in  the  tobacco- growing  and 
tobacco-manufacturing  States  of  Virginia.  North  Carolina, 
and  Kentucky,  and  automobile  buyers  pay  their  Federal  taxes 
through  the  manufacturers  centered  largely  In  Detroit  and 
throughout  Michigan. 

It  should  be  stressed  with  pride  that  New  York  City  is  the 
largest  urban  community  in  the  world.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  New  York  City  got  that  distinction  by  being 
the  financial.  Industrial,  and  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
greatest  country  on  earth,  and  not  from  being  the  metropolis 
of  the  State  to  which  it  has  given  its  name. 

The  money  that  has  poured  into  New  York — and  continues 
to  pour  in — to  build  its  sky-scratching  buildings,  to  create  Its 
great  forttmes,  and  to  furnish  city  and  State  with  revenue 
to  run.  as  well  as  the  much-talked-about  Federal  revenue,  is 
money  taken  from  the  soil  and  labor  of  all  the  48  States  in 
the  Federal  Union. 

Instead  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  being  In  debt  to  the 
State  of  New  York  for  a  great  yield  in  tax  revenues,  the  dty 
of  New  York  and  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  people  there 
are  indebted  to  the  people  of  the  entire  United  States  for  the 
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local  tax  revenues,  for  the  great  Improvements,  and  for  all 
the  wealth  they  have  poured  into  that  region  for  nearly  three 
centuries.  Nation-wide  chain  stores,  railroads,  steel  com- 
panies, min:ng  enterprises,  banks,  steamship  lines,  insurance 
companies,  corporations  selling  food,  clothing,  and  entertain- 
ment all  pour  their  profits  into  New  York  City,  which  is  the 
recognized  national  clearing  house  for  big  business  in  its 
multitudinous  ramifications. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  not  a  self-su£Bcient  community. 
If  it  were  physically  detached  from  the  United  States  and. 
together  with  New  York  City,  put  upon  its  own  resources 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  covmtry  and  not  left  within  the 
Union,  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  reason  It  would  have  any 
greater  importance  than  the  Canadian  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  in  the  commercial  and  financial  structure  of  the 
world. 

This  calling  a  spade  a  spade  is  my  style  of  frank  oratory  and 
is  made  necessary  when  some  New  Yorkers  ignore  the  part 
all  America  has  had  In  building  up  the  greatness  even  to  its 
fckyline  of  New  York  City  and  would  blindly  seek  to  throttle 
the  economic  expansion  of  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
Nation  living  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  and  the  Midwest  States 
beyond,  and  who  have  helped  make  New  York  great. 

USE  WEALTH  ACAIN6T  CaSATOIS 

If  the  people  of  New  York,  city  and  State,  want  permanent 
equal  treatment  as  other  American  citizens,  at  least  they 
should  fight  to  retain  the  privilege  of  paying  taxes  and  receiv- 
ing benefits  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other  citizens  and  all 
other  communities  in  the  United  States.  They  should  not 
use  the  wealth  of  the  coimtry.  for  which  they  are  only  the 
stewards,  against  those  who  assist  In  creating  the  wealth  that 
gravitates  in  their  direction. 

In  fact.  It  is  exceedingly  unwise  for  those  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  this  stewardship  to  expose  the  center  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  life— that  is  precisely  what  New  York  City 
has  become — to  criticism  by  reason  of  any  selfish  and  un- 
worthy efforts;  for  Instance,  such  as  to  deprive  citizens 
along  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  of  a  completed 
seaboard. 

Mayor  LaGuardla.  of  New  York  City,  made  a  suggestion 
the  other  day  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  ought  to  col- 
lect most  of  the  taxes,  then  remit  part  of  the  money  to  the 
States  according  to  their  needs.  The  Government  could 
hardly  collect  real-estate  taxes  in  every  city,  hamlet,  and 
rural  district.  But  it  could  collect  various  other  kinds  of 
taxes,  and  Congress  could  bar  other  tax  agencies  out  of  the 
fields  that  it  enters. 

The  LaGuardla  suggestion  Is  important  as  revealing  that 
new  methods  of  taxation  are  imder  discussion.  What  if 
some  future  Congress,  motivated  by  a  feeling  that  New 
York's  "dog  in  the  manger"  tactics  on  such  projects  as  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  should  give  attention  to  a  movement 
for  a  system  of  taxation  actually  discriminatory  against 
New  York.  Those  who  now  plead  for  the  special  treatment 
of  New  York  as  if  It  were  an  independent  principality  are 
arguing  in  favor  of  just  that  sort  of  a  policy. 

The  concentration  of  wealth  and  power  In  New  York  City 
and  Its  attempt  to  dominate  the  entire  country,  forgetting 
what  vast  contributions  have  been  made  and  are  being  made 
from  the  people  of  the  other  States,  Is  bound  to  cause  the 
victims  to  organize  and  declare:  "Very  well,  we  shall  treat 
them  just  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  us  and  pass  legisla- 
tion designed  to  force  citizens  to  come  back  to  the  commu- 
nities where  their  Industries  are  located." 

TAX  PEOPLE  IWTO  1»»ICIXKCT 

So  far  Congress  has  not  acted  along  these  lines.  But 
there  are  plenty  of  arguments  available.  Decentralization 
of  New  York  City  has  been  discussed  in  magazines  and  from 
the  platform.  The  disadvantages  as  pointed  out  are  more 
than  social.  To  store  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  upon  the  very 
outer  seaboard,  in  case  of  war,  lays  open  the  nerve  core  of 
our  economic  life  to  attack  and  destruction,  putting  aside  all 
thoughts  of  a  possible  earthquake  or  superartorm  as  unthink- 
able.    These   consideraUons   as   they   become   more   widely 


understood  may  lead  to  a  movement  for  a  system  of  taxation 
actually  discriminatory  against  New  York.  It  rests  with 
New  York  to  avert  this  misfortune. 

For  once  minds  begin  to  turn  to  methods  of  breaking  up  the 
great  concentration  of  wealth  and  population  in  New  York 
City,  one  of  the  first  considerations  will  be  given  to  the  fixing 
of  a  higher  tax  rate  for  New  York  State  than  fixed  for  other 
States,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  manifest  social  and  economic 
disadvantages  of  life  and  business  in  New  York  City  from 
affecting  other  areas.  It  would  amount  to  taxing  citizens  of 
the  United  States  away  from  supcrliving,  away  from  ex- 
pensive and  unnecessary  business  headquarters,  thereby  im- 
proving eflBciency  in  management  at  the  source  by  restoring  to 
industry  direct  contact  between  the  responsible  heads  and 
their  workers. 

These  are  but  fancies.  Still,  who  can  say  how  long  before 
they  become  possibinties.  and  then  with  the  suddenness  of 
an  April  shower  they  may  l>ecome  actualities. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  taxes  are  a  terrible  headache. 
However,  they  enter  into  every  conversation,  Including  ad- 
vancement in  business.  A  case  in  point  was  the  decision  of 
the  directors  of  a  business  in  a  mldwestem  city  to  send  the 
president  of  the  company  to  open  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  The  president,  a  young  man  of  splendid  ability,  was 
receiving  $25,000  a  year,  and  he  announced  that  it  woiild  cost 
him  twice  as  much  to  live  in  New  York  as  in  the  home  town. 
After  considerable  figuring  it  was  found  that  his  salary  would 
have  to  be  increased  to  $60,000  If  he  maintained  the  same 
standard  of  living  in  the  Big  Town,  less  income-tax  returns. 
The  raise  was  given. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  company  has  since  become  an 
intense  advocate  of  the  Federal  Government's  Increasing  In- 
come taxes  in  the  middle  and  higher  brackets.  His  argu- 
ment is  that  putting  taxes  up  on  the  individual  incomes  will 
permit  lowering  of  corporation  taxes,  and  discourage  business 
firms  from  sending  their  bright  young  men  into  New  York 
City.  A  step  in  the  direction  of  lowering  the  whole  cost  of 
production  structure  and  benefiting  consumers,  is  his  con- 
tention. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  who  pays  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  completion,  and  in  which  Canada  contributes  a  fair 
share.  New  York  State  is  actually  one  of  its  chief  beneficiaries. 
This  great  State,  which  now  has  31  miles  of  ocean  shore  line 
as  the  crow  flies  on  the  Atlantic,  will  gain  513  miles  of  coast 
line  on  the  north  and  west  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  Basin. 

Twelve  New  York  State  lake  harbors,  located  upon  Lake 
Erie,  the  Niagara  River,  and  Lake  Ontario,  are  destined  to 
become  seaports. 

Lake  Ontario  Is  only  25  miles  distant  from  Syracuse  and 
Dean  Raper's  seat  of  learning.  Who  knows  but  Syracuse  will 
someday  emulate  the  example  of  Los  Angeles  and  spread  out 
In  area — swallow  up  the  Intervening  towns  of  Liverpool,  Three 
Rivers.  Baldwinsville.  Phoenix.  F\ilton,  and  Mlnetto  in  a 
greater  Syracuse — and  itself  share  in  the  boom  boimd  to  be 
created  by  the  modemized  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  or  it  might 
be  that  the  city  of  Oswego,  already  a  lake  port,  will  start 
growing  southward  and  bring  a  new  prosperity  to  Syracuse. 

WHAT  SIAWAT  MEANS  TO  MICHIOAK 

Now,  just  a  few  words  as  to  what  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
means  to  my  district,  to  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  to  the  State 
of  Michigan.  Recent  testimony  before  my  committee  brought 
out  important  Information  which  every  well-informed  Michl- 
gander  knows  by  heart;  nevertheless,  I  would  Uke  to  quote 
that— 

1.  Detroit  industrial  area  is  tlie  largest  producer  of  manufacttired 
products  for  export  In  the  United  States. 

2   Six  hundred  Industries  in  Michigan  are  engaged  In  exports. 

3!  One  out  of  every  seven  doUurs  bpent  in  thU  area  U  derived 
from  foreign  trade.  

Refrleerators.  chiemlcals,  office  equipment,  pharmaceuticals,  freah 
and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  many  other  Michigan  prod- 
ucts are  Important  cxf>orts. 

In  1929  as  reported  by  Shippers'  Declaration.  Michigan  exported 
passenger  automobiles,  trucks,  busses  chaMls,  automobile  parU. 
acceesorlee  valued  at  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  billion  doUara. 
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Thf  second  mort  tmporunt  industry  in  Michigan  Is  the  manu- 
facture or  iron  and  •teel  products.  In  1937  this  industry  alone 
provided  Kslnful  employment  for  21.000  Michigan  workers. 

Michigan  rank*  Or»t  in  the  value  of  production  of  foundry,  hard- 
ware and  wire-work  products;  second  in  stamped-  and  presaed- 
metal   produrtlon;   and   third  in  the  manufacture  of   stoves  and 

range* 

Brcaa'w  of  the  overlapping  of  functions  which  often  occurs 
within  the  aame  plant,  it  Is  Impowlble  to  give  an  accurate  figure 
without  duplication  for  the  value  of  Iron  and  st*el  products  manu- 
factured in  any  individual  area  of  the  United  State*.  However.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  toul  exporta  ol  1937  were  even  better 
than  m  the  peak  year  of  1929. 

Machinery  ranked  high  In  Importance,  especially  the  manufac- 
ture of  speclaliaed  machinery.  This  territory  is  the  leading  pro- 
ducer of  machine-tool  acce«orlea  and  machinists"  precuion  tools. 
In  the  preaent  war  crlsJa  foreign  buying  commissions  were  quick  to 
place  orders  here  for  tboae  commodities.  In  1937  after  the  bottom 
level  of  1933.  exporu  roae  to  90  percent  of  the  1929  level. 

Michigan  leads  the  country  in  the  production  of  refrigerators  and 
lee-maklng  apparatus,  accotintlng  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  total 

prfiduction 

The  Unlt«d  States  exports  of  electrical  refrigerators  and  parts 
have  been  steadily  on  the  upgrade,  and  in  1937  were  valued  at  more 
tban  $30,000,000. 

Michigan  ranks  fifth  aa  a  prodiKer  of  Industrial  chemicals,  second 
m  druga  and  medlcltaes.  and  fourth  In  painu,  pigments,  and 
vamUhea.     In  1928  ezpoits  of  those  commodities  totaled  98.000,000. 

As  stated  Michigan's  agricultural  tndtistry  Is  a  large  contributing 
factor  In  Michigan's  total  economy,  many  of  Its  products  finding 
their  way  directly  into  foreign  commerce.  Chief  of  these  Is  fruits 
and  vegetablca. 

Michigan  outranks  all  other  State*  In  the  production  of  sour 
cherries  for  canning  It  Is  also  an  Important  supplier  of  apples, 
pears,  and  peaches  not  only  for  the  fresh-fruit  market  but  also  for 
the  canning  IxKlustry. 

Annually  for  the  past  few  years  between  six  and  seven  million 
cases  of  canned  fruits  have  bftn  shipped  abroad. 

Interesting  export  figures  may  be  gleaned  from  the  table 

which  was  prepared  by  a  well-informed  witness  who  recently 

appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Chart  showing  that  Michigan  foreign  trade  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
farm  income  and  industrial  production 
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The  seaway  win  mean  a  greater,  happier,  and  more  pros- 
perous Detroit  and  Michigan,  and  slmUarly  will  affect  mlUiona 
who  reside  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  without  detri- 
ment to  New  York  or  the  eastern  seaboard.  A  prosperous  core 
within  the  country  will  increase  the  strength  and  the  business 
of  the  East 

Omnibus  Pension  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  20.  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  yesterday  when  H.  R.  7831.  an  omnibus  bill 
granting  Increases  in  pensions  to  sundry  widows,  was  before 


the  House,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hancock]  to  strike  out  title  1.  This  mo- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  224  to  68.  Because  of  the  lim- 
ited number  of  Members  who  were  on  the  floor  during  the  10 
minutes'  discussion  of  this  title  of  the  bill,  those  who  came  to 
the  Chamber  as  a  result  of  a  call  for  a  quorum  could  not 
possibly  have  understood  the  significance  of  the  vote  taken 
thereon. 

The  bill  incorporated  13  titles  under  each  one  of  which  a 
widow  of  a  high-ranking  Army  or  Navy  officer  was  given  an 
increase  in  the  pension  she  now  receives.  The  officers  re- 
ferred to  were  Rear  Admiral  Hugo  Osterhaus;  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
O.  Ayres:  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Croft:  Rear  Admiral  William  A. 
Moflett.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Areonautlcs  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  more  than  8  years,  who  lost  his  life  on  April  4. 
1933.  aboard  the  U.  S.  dirigible  Akron  when  that  llghter-than- 
alr  ship  crashed;  Admiral  Edwin  A.  Anderson:  Col.  Thomas 
H.  Jackson:  MaJ.  Oen.  Harry  Hill  Bandholtz;  Rear  Admiral 
John  Hood:  Rear  Admiral  William  Carey  Cole:  Rear  Admiral 
Frederick  C.  Billard:  MaJ.  Oen.  Oscar  Westover,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Corps,  who  was  burned  to  death  when 
his  airplane  crashed  on  September  21.  1938.  while  on  duty 
at  Burbank.  Calif.:  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  T.  Menoher:  and  MaJ. 
Gen.  William  H.  Johnston. 

Mr,  Speaker,  many  of  our  people  in  this  coimtry  are  not 
privileged  to  have  the  information  upon  which  to  base  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  officers  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 
More  especially  of  those  who.  because  of  long  and  brilliant 
service,  find  themselves  occupsring  the  positions  of  greatest 
responsibility  during  the  later  period  of  their  service. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  who  has  been  here  for  any 
considerable  period  of  time  realizes  fully  that  any  youngster 
who  can  qualify  for  apjxiintment  to.  and  who  can  remain 
there  and  graduate  from,  either  the  Military  or  Naval  Acad- 
emy must  necessarily  be  outstanding  among  his  fellows.  I 
believe  every  Member  of  this  House  exercises  the  greatest 
care  in  his  selections  for  these  appointments.  To  be  success- 
ful a  boy  must  hUve  something  more  than  high  standing  in 
his  academic  work.  He  must  have  outstanding  physical 
qualifications.  He  must  have  outstanding  qualifications  of 
leadership.  He  must  have  courage.  In  other  words,  every 
youngster  who  successfully  masters  the  work  and  tests  at  the 
academies  necessarily  must  have  every  quality  which  makes 
for  success,  not  alone  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  but  in  any  walk 
of  life.  There  are  altogether  too  many  of  our  people  who  be- 
lieve we  are  doing  a  great  favor  to  those  apjx)inted  to  these 
two  splendid  educational  institutions.  Altogether  too  many 
people  overlook  the  fact  that  when  we  select  the  higest  caliber 
of  youth  to  asstune  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the 
defense  of  this  country,  we  are  doing  far  more  for  the  country 
itself  than  we  can  possibly  do  for  the  indi\'iduals  selected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  high  ranking  officers  of  our  Army  and 
Navy  are  always  those  who.  through  the  splendid  character  of 
their  service  through  the  years,  have  demonstrated  their  fit- 
ness to  occupy  the  positions  to  which  they  are  promoted. 
These  men.  had  they  followed  a  career  in  civil  life  instead 
of  the  one  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  would  without  a  doubt  have 
been  highly  successful  in  anything  they  had  undertaken. 
Success  would  have  followed  them  there  as  it  has  in  their 
chosen  professions.  So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  splen- 
did citizens  have  contrilmted  more  to  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try than  the  country  could  possibly  have  contributed  to  them. 

Everyone  who  knows  anytlilng  about  the  regular  services 
realizes  fully  that  the  salaries  and  emoluments  received  by 
the  officer  personnel  are  not  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
those  men  to  acquire  the  sort  of  competence  they  could  well 
have  secured  in  civil  life.  Frequent  change  of  station  is 
necessary,  always  involving  at  least  some  expense  beyond 
that  borne  by  the  Government.  The  education  of  children  is 
expensive  under  these  conditions,  and  if  an  officer  of  the 
Aiiny  or  Navy  concludes  his  service  with  a  modest  amount 
of  paid-up  insurance,  he  is  indeed  fortimate.  When  an  officer 
is  retired  from  the  service  his  retired  pay  comes  to  him  only 
so  long  as  he  lives,  and  it  is  not  passed  on  to  his  dependents. 
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The  bin  we  had  under  consideration  yesterday  provides 
Increases  in  pensions  for  the  13  widows  named.  Each  of  these 
widows  now  receives  $30  per  month.  In  2  Instances  the  bill 
projxwed  to  increase  the  ijensions  to  $75  per  month  and  in 
the  other  11  instances  to  $100  per  month.  Some  of  these 
widows,  because  of  illness  or  disability,  are  actually  in  need. 
These  widows  are  no  longer  young.  None  of  them  are  fitted 
to  engage  in  useful  and  profitable  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  how  many  Members  of  this  House 
realize  that  it  is  now  possible  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  any  citizen  when  he  becomes  65  years  of  age  to  receive 
$40  per  month,  provided  the  State  will  match  the  $20  offered 
by  this  Government?  I  doubt  whether  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  beneficiaries  proposed  In  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration could  qualify  for  a  pension  imder  this  act. 

The  additional  expense  to  the  Government  if  each  of  these 
widows  were  given  the  increase  provided  would  be  but  $11,- 
320  per  year.  Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  there  are  any 
number  of  bureaucrats  holding  down  swivel  chairs  In  this 
city  whose  services  would  be  well  dispensed  with,  and  who  are 
each  costing  the  Government  more  than  the  sum  involved 
in  granting  the  increases  in  pensions  for  all  13  of  the  widows 
of  these  famous  officers  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

I  stated  earlier  in  my  remarks  that  the  vote  itself  indi- 
cated that  the  Members,  as  they  came  into  the  Chamber  to 
cast  their  votes,  were  not  aware  of  the  things  involved  in  this 
bill.  As  further  evidence  that  this  conclusion  is  a  correct 
one,  I  submit  the  fact  that  46  of  the  Members  who,  in  reality. 
voted  to  kill  this  bill  were  men  who  a  year  ago.  when  the 
Townsend  bill  was  before  the  House,  voted  to  pay  all  our 
people  over  65  years  of  age,  regardless  of  the  need  of  the 
individual,  what  the  members  of  the  Townsend  organizations 
were  led  to  believe  would  be  $200  per  month,  or  collectively 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  billions  of  dollars  per  year, 
I  am  certain  the  Members  to  whom  I  now  refer  would  not 
have  voted  as  they  did  had  they  known  what  was  involved  in 
the  vote  they  cast.  I  am  certain  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  other 
Members  in  large  numt>ers  would  have  voted  to  support  this 
worthy  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  when  next  this  bill  comes  before  the 
House  those  of  our  Members  who  voted  against  this  measure 
will  have  considered  what  I  have  said  and  will  reconsider 
their  action  of  yesterday.  Let  us  not  forget  in  this  connection 
that  one  of  these  worthy  women  is  the  widow  of  Admiral 
Moffett,  Ctiief  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  who.  fol- 
lowing a  long  and  most  honorable  career  in  the  Nav>',  was 
killed  when  the  Akron,  that  unfortunate  semirigid  airship, 
crashed  during  a  storm  over  the  Atlantic.  Another  is  the 
widow  of  the  late  Maj.  Gen.  Oscar  Westover,  Chief  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  whose  plane  crashed  and  who  was  burned 
to  death  while  on  duty  in  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  for  12  years.  During  that  period  and 
since,  I  have  known  the  high-ranking  officers  of  that  branch 
of  our  national  defense.  I  knew  Admiral  Moffett  intimately; 
I  knew  the  splendid  tj-pe  of  service  he  gave  to  this  country 
for  many  years:  I  know  the  type  of  service  he  would  have 
continued  to  give  had  he  been  spared  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Westover  came  from  my  home  city. 
I  also  knew  him  intimately;  he  was  my  friend;  I  know  the 
members  of  his  fine  family.  His  only  son  is  now  a  splendid 
young  officer  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  is  carrying  on  the 
tradition  of  the  family.  General  Westover's  record  is  replete 
with  deeds  of  daring.  opportuniUes  for  which  were  not  given 
to  many  men.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  free-baUoon 
experiments.  Somehow  he  always  sought  the  service  wherein 
the  risks  were  greatest.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  following  from  the  letter  of  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Hines  in  connection  with  this  case: 

The  records  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  disclose  that  the  late 
Oscar  Westover  enlisted  In  the  United  States  Army  on  September  4. 
1901.  and  was  honorably  discharged  June  15.  \f  2.  as  flrst-clajs  pr^ 
vate  Company  K.  Third  Battalion  Engineers  He  entered  ^^e  United 
Imes  Military  Academy  on  June  16,  1902.  "^^^P^^^  a  o^mmiss^  ^ 
second  lleuunant  June  12,  1JK)6.  and  wa«  promoted  to  tbe  rank  oi 


major  general.  Air  Corps.  Chief  of  Air  Corps,  uh'.ch  rank  was  held  by 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  September  21,  1938, 
In  line  of  duty  and  not  the  result  of  misconduct,  but  as  the  result 
of  an  airplane  crash. 

•  ••••*• 

General  Westover's  widow.  Adelaide  R.  B.  Westover.  filed  claim  for 
pension  on  September  24.  1938.  and  was  awarded  a  pension  In  the 
amount  of  $30  per  month,  effective  September  24.  1938,  under  the 
act  of  May  1,  1928.  as  reenacted  by  the  act  of  August  13,  1935  (Public. 
No.  269,  74th  Cong  ),  by  reason  of  her  husband's  service  during  the 
Philippine  Insurrection.  Evidence  was  furnished  showing  that  they 
were  married  on  December  31,  1907. 

Mrs.  Westover  also  has  title  to  pension  under  part  n  of  Vetcrana 
Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as  amended,  promulgated  pursuant  to  Public, 
No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress.  March  20,  1933.  her  husband's  death 
having  resulted  In  service,  In  line  of  duty,  and  not  the  result  of  his 
own  misconduct.  However,  the  monthly  pension  rate  provided  by 
part  11  of  Veterans  Regulations  No.  1  (a),  as  amended,  payable  to 
a  widow  60  to  65  years  of  age  is  $28.  Mrs.  Westover  la  receiving  the 
highest  rate  of  pension  to  which  she  Is  entitled  under  existing  law. 

The  long,  efBclent.  meritorious  service  rendered  by  General  West- 
over  Is  well  known,  and  I  am  sure  It  Is  the  desire  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned that  the  Government  render  every  reasonable  awHstance  to 
his  widow  and  to  other  widows  who  have  loet  their  husbands  under 
similar  conditions.    •     •     • 

The  following  Is  a  current  list  of  widows  of  high-ranking  ofBcers 
showing  the  amount  of  pension  they  are  receiving: 


Widow 


Monthly 
rate 


Dcooa-vd 
busl>anil 


Rank 


Biddle,  Martha  R. 


Corse.  Frances    

Duvall.  .Maria  Lamar. 
OoldUTger,  Mary  11.. 


Greene.  AuRtista  B. 
Hajin.  Marparet  U. 
Hall,  Terc5e  B 


Ilowsc,  .\nnc  C.  H. 


Mr.\ndrpw.  Nellie  Roche 

Marix,  (iraco  K 

licod,  Emily  Lawrence... 
Stpphons,  Anita  de  Car- 
mend  ia. 
Wood,  Louise  A 


$50.00       WillUmP. 


inn. 00 

lOO.OO 
125.00 

100.00 

75.00 

100.00 

75.00 

150.00 
100.00 

ri.voo 

100.00 


John  M  

William  P.. 
Joseph 

ITenry  A . . . 

William  O. 
William  P.. 

Rohort  L... 

James  W... 

Adolph 

Walter  .... 
John  E 


416.66^1  Lcon.ird. 


Major  ppncral  cnmrnacdant, 
r.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Brevet  major  penvral. 

Major  general. 

Surpoon.  U.  S.  Public  Ilcalth 
Sorvicc. 

Bricndier  general. 

M.ijor  general,  V .  P.  .\rmy. 

Colonel  av«i.stant  adjutant  gen- 
eral, r.  1^.  .\rmy. 

Bricadierpeneral,  United  States 
VolunttM-rs. 

Major  Keneral. 

Commander  and  rear  admiral. 

Major  and  surpeon. 

Brigadier  gem  ral. 

Major  general,  V.  S.  Army. 


For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Veterans'  Administration  cannot 

recommend  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill  to  your  committee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  T.  Hines,  AdTntni«frafor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  the  following  from  the  report  of  the 
committee: 

It  will  be  noted  that  General  Westover  was  only  56  years  of  age 
when  his  airplane  crashed  at  Burbank,  Calif.,  on  September  21. 
1938,  while  on  an  Inspection  tour  In  several  States  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  It  Is  Indicated  from  the  opinion  of  the  board  of 
officers  that  Investigated  the  fatal  accident  that  same  was  not  due 
to  any  carelcssne$s  of  the  officer  but  was  due  to  a  combination  of 
conditions  and  sltuatlon.s;  however,  it  was  primarily  due  to  engine 
stoppage  when  the  airplane  was  In  a  left  bank  preparatory  to 
making  an  approach  to  land. 

General  Westover  was  a  soldier  and  gentleman  of  high  caliber, 
and  all  who  knew  him  have  an  Indelible  recollection  of  his  fine 
qualities.  From  the  time  General  Westover  was  selected  as  captain 
of  his  company  In  his  first  year  at  West  Point  until  his  death  he 
was  alwaj's  chosen  to  shoulder  respcmslbllltles  because  of  his  out- 
standing knowledge  and  experience  In  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor. 

General  Westover  was  52  years  of  age  on  December  22,  1935.  when 
he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
with  the  rank  of  major  general.  He  was  one  of  the  few  pioneers 
of  the  air  to  be  rated  as  a  military  air  pilot,  air  observer,  airship 
pilot  and  balloon  observer.  He  wjis  made  a  commander  of  the 
Belgian  Order  of  Leopold  on  March  26,  1937.  and  as  heretofore  set 
forth  In  the  official  report  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  It  will  be 
noted  that  he  was  awarded  the  DUtlngulshed  Service  Medal  with 
citation  from  our  Government,  which  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the 
high  qualities  and  efficiency  of  the  late  officer. 

The  facta  concerning  General  Westover's  outstanding  military 
record  are  cited  in  order  to  show  that  the  widow  of  an  officer  who 
rendered  sii«h  distinguished  service  to  his  country  Is  warranted  to 
receive  a  greater  rate  of  pension  than  Is  allowed  under  existing  law. 
The  Congress  has  heretofore  in  several  Instances  recognized  the 
extraordinary  services  rendered  by  high-ranking  officers  of  our  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Establishments  and  have  enacted  Into  law  prlvat-e 
blli  giving  greater  benefits  to  thtlr  widows  than  are  allowable 
under  existing  law.  It  will  be  noted  In  the  report  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  oi  April  27,  1939.  the  names  of  those 
who  are  In  receipt  of  a  greater  raU;  of  pension  under  special  acts 
of  Congress  and  these  rates  range  from  150  to  »4 16.66 »3  per  month. 

The  Increase  of  pension  herein  recommended  will  only  act  to 
parUally  compensate  Mrs.  Westover  for  the  loss  of  Her  distinguished 
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busbar  d    w>io  rfndered  such  extraordinary  service  to  his  country 
and  whase  untimely  death  while  serving  aa  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 

was  a  loea  to  the  Nation.  »>,„«. 

It  J.^  indicated  by  evidence  presented  to  thto  committee  tnat 
%lr9  W.stover  haa  only  a  small  annual  Income  aside  from  ner 
pension  and  the  medical  evidence  shows  that  the  U  suffering  from 
myocarditis,  chronic;  arthritis,  hypertrorblc.  involving  lumbar 
mine  and  knee  Jolnta:  and  psychic  trauma,  the  latter  l)eing  inci- 
dent to  the  recent  airplane  craah  In  which  her  huaband.  MaJ.  Oen. 
Oscar   Westover.    was    lOUed. 

The  rate  of  pen.slon  Mrt.  Westover  now  receives  la  tSO  per 
month  which  Is  paid  her  on  account  of  her  late  husband  having 
■erred  aa  a  private  for  more  than  90  days  during  the  Philippine 
Insurrection  and  not  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  met  his 
death  while  In  line  of  duty  as  the  result  of  an  airplane  craah. 
Tour  committee  direct*  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  Public 
Law  No  a.  Seventy-third  Constresa.  had  not  been  repealed,  the 
act  of  March  3.  1915.  which  allowed  double  pensions  m  case  of 
airplane  accidents,  would  have  entlUed  Mrs.  Westover  to  a  pension 
at  the  rate  of  $60  per  month. 

It  has  been  indicated  by  evidence  submitted  to  the  committee 
thfii  Mrs  Weatovers  late  husband  was  the  only  ofBcer  killed  dur- 
ing peacetime  In  line  of  duty  who  held  the  rank  of  major  general. 

It  Is  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  your  conunlttee  that 
the  rate  ol  pension  of  Mrs.  Westover  be  Increased  to  $100  per 
month. 

Nothing  more  should  be  necessary.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  show 
the  Justice,  the  plain  everyday  American  justice,  not  only 
to  the  widows  whose  names  appear  in  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, but  to  those  .splendid  officers  who  so  faithfully 
and  with  such  distinguished  honor  and  fidelity  served  their 
country.  I  hope  when  next  the  bill  comes  before  us  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  recognize  the  wisdom  arid  fairness 
of  the  committee  which  approved  the  bill  unanimously  and 
give  to  these  sorrowing  women  the  increases  in  their  pen- 
sions which  they  so  richly  deserve. 


Airplanes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19,  1940 


EDrrORIAl,    PROM    THE    ADRIAN     (MICH)     DAILY    TELEGRAM 

OP  MARCH    16     1940 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  privilege 
given  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram  of  March 
16,  1940.  entitled  "Airplanes."  I  believe  this  editorial  ex- 
presses the  view  of  a  majority  of  our  people.     It  Is  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Adrian   (Mlcii.)   Dally  Telegram  of  March  16,  1940] 

Aorrjuna 

The  War  Department  recently  released  for  export  to  England  and 
France  a  high-speed  pursuit  airplane  known  as  the  Curtlss  P-40. 
and  It  Is  Mid  that  certain  other  modem  types  have  been,  or  wlU 
be.  released. 

As  might  be  expected,  various  Members  of  Congress  are  greatly 
stirred  up  The  grounds  of  their  objections,  or  their  alarnv  are 
summarized  in  Senator  La  Pou-rrrF's  demand  for  an  Investigation 
to  determine  whether  sales  of  airplanes  abroad  will  (1)  delay 
American  defense  plans,  (2)  give  away  mUltary  secrets,  or  (3)  ralae 
the  cost  of  our  own  building  program. 

These  questions  are  pertinent.  To  many  they  may  seem  vitally 
Important.  But  there  la  another  question  paramount  to  them  all, 
and  which  must  dominate  American  policy  In  such  matters.  It  Is 
this:  Which  la  mca-e  important,  to  prepare  to  fight  a  fxiture  war 
without  help.  t>c  to- assist  the  Allies  to  win  the  present  war? 

In  our  oplnlonS^^e  arguments  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
second  policy.  If  the  Allies  are  defeated,  we  shall  have  to  make 
ourselves  ready  to  f\ght  a  most  formidable  European  and  Asiatic 
combination  That  means  that  we  must  rapidly  make  America  the 
greatest  fighting  power  In  the  world  on  the  sea  and  to  the  air.  The 
cost  will  he  coloaaal;  but  we  can  do  It,  and  regardless  of  cost  It  must 
be  done.  

If  the  Allies  win.  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  early  conflict  Is  In 
sight.  Our  annament  program  will  be  more  moderate,  less  hurried, 
and  less  costly.  And — more  Important  still — our  national  security 
wUl  l>e  enormously  ixtcreaaed. 


This  forecast  la  so  sotind  and  probable  that  It  may  be  accepted, 
not  as  a  bit  of  Imagination  but  as  a  fact.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
It  Is  vlUl  to  the  Interests  of  the  United  Sutes  that  we  should  give 
the  Allies  every  posslljle  help  In  the  way  of  war  materials. 

What,  then,  as  to  the  three  objections  raised  by  Senator  La 
Foixrm? 

1.  As  to  delaying  our  own  air  program,  building  planes  for  the 
Allies  probably  would  not  have  that  effect.  But  it  would  not  mat- 
ter If  it  did.  At  the  very  worst,  our  great  air  forces  would  not  be 
used  for  at  least  a  number  of  years  In  any  war  against  a  victorious 
Germany.  Therefore,  whether  we  build  more  or  fewer  planes  this 
year  would  have  little  effect  upon  our  own  future  war.  But  whether 
we  supply  more  or  fewer  planes  to  the  Allies  this  year  might  have  an 
Unmense  efTect  upon  the  present  war.  It  might  determine  whether 
or  not  we  have  to  flght  a  war  of  our  own  later.  aU  alone. 

If  we  actually  should  have  to  fight  such  a  ^-ar  several  years 
hence,  our  air  power  would  not  depend  on  the  number  of  1940  and 
1941  planes  we  might  have  on  hand;  It  woiild  depend  on  our  ca- 
pacity for  rapid  prodticUcn  then.  And  that  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  skilled  labor  then  available.  The  more  planes  we  build 
now  for  the  Allies,  the  larger  force  of  skilled  labor  will  be  buUt  up 
and  the  greater  our  productive  capacity  will  be. 

2.  As  to  giving  away  secrets,  that  is  much  leas  important  than  It 
might  seem,  for  the  secrets  of  today  are  not  the  secrets  of  to- 
morrow. E\-en  if  wc  gave  the  Allies  the  tieneflt  of  our  very  latest 
airplane  designs,  they  would  be  out  of  date  long  before  we  had  a 
war  of  otir  own  to  flght. 

The  Curtlss  P-40 — one  of  the  newest  Army  planes,  which  we 
have  released  to  the  Allies  and  which  stirred  up  all  the  furor — is 
already  out  of  date.  A  new  plane  is  being  brought  out  which  the 
Secretary  of  War  says  is  of  "Ueflnltely  superior  performance."  In 
short.  P-40  Is  not  vllally  Importanl  to  Uo  any  mere;  we  shall  be 
building  something  better  But  P-40  Is  Immensely  valuable  to  the 
Allies,  for  It  Is  better  than  what  they  have  They  need  it  now,  and 
It  is  to  our  Interests  and  safety  that  they  should  have  It  now. 

3.  As  to  raising  the  cost  of  our  own  airplane  program,  selling 
planes  abroad  would  not  afTect  the  cost  of  those  already  contracted 
for  by  our  Government  Whether  it  might  make  costs  higher  In 
1941  or  1942  is  problematical.  But  even  If  It  did.  such  an  Increaae 
would  be  a  low  price  to  pay  for  the  advantage  of  strengthening  the 
Allies  against  Germany.  It  would  be  cheap  national  defense  for 
the  United  States 

The  greatest  value  these  new  airplanes  can  have  for  us  Is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies.  If  we  withhold  them,  they  are  of  no  use  to  us 
until  we  go  to  war:  but  In  the  hands  of  the  Allies  they  would  help 
to  save  us  from  having  the  kind  of  war  that  we  are  afraid  of 

The  Interests  of  this  country  In  the  war  are  clear,  and  American 
sympathy  is  equally  clear.  It  is  so  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies  as  to  l)c  not  far  from  imanimous.  Nine  Americans  out  of 
ten  fear  and  dread  a  German  victory,  and  would  be  glad  to  help  the 
AUles  in  any  way  short  of  actual  involvement  in  the  war  For- 
tunately the  greatest  help  we  can  give  is  In  supplying  airplanes. 
The  Allies  are  ready  to  pay  for  them  in  cash.  No  question  of  neu- 
trality is  Involved.  Our  Government  can  help  the  Allies  by  making 
efficient  planes  available   to  them  without  any  cost,   danger,  or 

detriment  to  our  own  national  Interests. 

That  should  t>e  the  American  policy.  Any  other  course  wotild 
be  a  mistake  which  nUght  later  prove  to  t>e  colossal. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1940 


LETTER  BY  HON.  CHARLES  I  FADDIS,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  me  recently  to  Mr.  Sherman  H.  Dryer,  radio  director  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  in  reply  to  a  letter  asking  me  to 
make  a  contribution  toward  a  forimi  to  be  held  next  Simday 
on  Can  We  Defend  America: 

House  or  Representattvts, 
Waahington,  D.  C,  March  IS.  1940. 
Bkbucam  H.  DKTm, 

Radio  Director,  the  l/nfi'ersify  of  Chicago,  Chioago,  til. 
Dear  Sa:  Your  letter  of  March  14  Is  a  very  general  one  and  It 
would  Indeed  be  difflcult  to  answer  It  properly. 

To  begin  with,  you  want  to  know  Just  what  I  believe  we  would 
need  In  the  way  of  an  army  and  navy  to  protect  this  Nation  from 
Invasion.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  Just  what  forces  were 
threatening  to  Invade  ua.    Of  course,  the  potentialities  in  that 
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reepect  would  range  all  the  way  from  any  one  nation  In  the  world 
to  a  combination  of  any  or  all  other  nations  In  the  world.  It 
would  depend,  also,  on  the  availability  of  certain  essential  com- 
modities which  we  do  not  produce,  and  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  nutintenance  of  a  proper  defense.  It  might  depend 
upon   whether   or   not    we   would    have   to   flght   a   war    inside   the 

Nation  as  well  as  outside.  If  you  would  include  In  your  defense, 
forces  which  could  Insure  our  supply  of  these  commodities  which 
are  essentially  a  part  of  our  defense,  that  would  be  one  part  of 
the  proposition;  If  you  mean  Just  what  would  be  necessary  to  repel 
an  actual  landing  force,  that  would  l>e  another. 

To  defend  In  reality  meana  to  secure  ftom  damage  by  a  hostile 
force.  If  a  commander  of  an  army  were  given  the  mission  of 
defending  Chicago,  for  instance.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  for  him 
to  take  p>osscsElon  of  Chicago,  and  deny  the  hostile  army  possession 
of  the  city.  Ke  could  only  properly  fvilflll  his  mission  by  going 
far  enough  away  from  the  city  to  protect  It  from  damage  by  hos- 
tile forces.  Although  I  have  been  a  student  of  mUitary  matters 
for  35  years,  saw  service  in  the  World  War  and  have  served  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  for  7  years.  I  can  only  say 
that  this  proposition  Is  so  gigantic  and  so  fraught  with  many 
po6£ibilltle8  and  probabilities  which  cannot  be  foreseen  that  u:itll 
a  concrete  proposition  Is  at  hand  I  could  not  attempt  to  ansWer 
this  letter  in  the  manner  you  desire. 

If  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so.  I  believe  you  people  with  such 
propositions  are  Just  about  as  dangerous  to  democracy  as  a  foreign 
enemy.  Of  course,  you  mean  well,  but  the  danger  is  that  the  people 
will  too  eagerly  seize  upon  what  you  produce  aa  something  upon 
which  to  base  a  policy  of  national  defense.  You  know  we  are  a 
democracy,  and  the  great  weakness  of  a  democracy  in  time  of  war  is 
too  weU  known  to  necessitate  any  comment.  It  Is,  Indeed,  unfor- 
tunate that  the  United  States  seems  to  be  filled  with  great  numbers 
of  otherwise  Intelligent  and  well-meaning  people  who  will  gravely 
and  confidently  presume  to  set  themselves  up  as  airthorltles  on  mat- 
ters of  national  defense  and  reach  a  conclusion  by  some  process  of 
mentaJ  legerdemain  which  the  officials  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  with 
their  years  of  actual  experience  and  professional  studies,  would  have 
difficulty  In  reaching. 

It  would  seem  to  me  as  if  the  plight  which  England  has  found 
herself  In  during  the  past  10  years  In  regard  to  military  affairs  would 
be  a  warning  to  every  democracy  in  the  world,  but  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  so. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  doubt  your  good  Intentions,  but  I 
do  doubt  the  advisability  of  such  matters.  It  seems  to  me  too  likely 
to  produce  public  reaction  not  t>a8ed  upon  proper  consideration  and 
entirely  too  likely  to  result  In  such  opinions  as  that  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan  when  he  said  America  was  in  no  danger  and  tiiat 
If  she  were  ever  threatened  "a  million  men  would  spring  to  arms 
overnight."  We  hope  that  would  be  true,  but  God  knows  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  they  would  have  arms  to  spring  to. 

I  have  never  believed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
could  properly  be  conducted  in  the  manner  of  an  overgrown  New 
England  town  meeting:  neither  do  I  believe  It  can  be  conducted  by 
the  back-seat  driving  of  Father  Coughlln,  Dr.  Townsend,  John  Lewis, 
Liberty  Leaguers,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  other 
volunteer  guardians  of  the  national  welfare.  E^rery  2  years  an 
election  is  held  and  a  Congress  Is  elected  to  legislate  for  the  Nation. 
Questions  arise  which  reqtiire  a  great  deal  of  study,  thought,  and 
research,  as  well  as  free  discussion  among  those  who  are  elected  by 
the  people  to  do  thAeglslating,  I  do  not  believe  our  Government 
can  properly  be  conducted  with  constant  pressure  from  the  minori- 
ties which  are  organized  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  but,  more  often  than  not,  to  promote  the  personal  ambitions 
Of  the  organizer. 

Now,  if  you  are  concerned  about  national  defense,  that  Is  one 
thing;  but  if  you  are  looking  for  a  radio  program,  that  is  another. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  Nation  of  free  speech  and  free  press.  The  above 
Ja  my  contribution. 

Very  truly  youra, 

Chas.  I.  Faddis. 


Congress  Resounds 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BEVERLY  HILLS  (CALIF.)   CITIZEN 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we 
frequently  hear  much  of  certain  segments  of  our  American 
youth  which  have  been  misled  by  the  false  siren  call  of  com- 
munism and  other  subversive  influences,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
reminded  that  the  gteat  bulk  of  American  youth  are  patrioU- 


cally  dedicated  to  the  American  way  of  life  and  too  intelligent 
to  listen  to  political  and  economic  fakirs. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House.  I  therefore  am  glad 
to  call  attention  to  the  following  feature  article  from  the 
Beverly  Hills  Citizen,  Issued  daily  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.    This 

article,  entitled  "Congress  Resounds,"  was  written  by  a  high- 
school  student  out  there  by  name  of  Leonard  Low,  and  reflects 
the  high  standards  of  citizenship  shared  by  the  vast  majority 
of  California  youth.  Par  from  being  an  article  written  In  sup- 
port of  some  deluded  Youth  Congress  operated  under  the 
disguised  guidance  of  Moscow  agents  and  parlor  pinks,  this 
young  man  describes  how  he  and  his  associates  experienced 
the  training  of  a  genuine  reproduction  of  our  American  Con- 
gress and  how.  instead  of  learning  how  to  overthrow  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours,  they  practice  the  techniques  of  self-govern- 
ment by  which  it  can  be  improved. 

It  happens  that  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota.  Karl  Mundt,  is  national  president  of  the  National 
Forensic  League,  which  sponsored  and  conducted  the  first 
national  student  congress  In  America,  which  was  held  in 
Wooster,  Ohio.  The  second  of  these  history-making  con- 
gresses was  held  In  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  and  the  third  in  this 
series  will  be  held  next  May  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of  America  is  safe  so  long  as  its 
high-school  and  college  students  train  themselves  in  the  ad- 
vantages and  techniques  of  self-government  instead  of  per- 
mitting themselves  to  be  used  as  cat's-paws  to  promote  the 
subversive  objectives  of  Communists  and  foreign  agents.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  interesting  article  prepared  by  this 
Beverly  Hills  high-school  senior. 

(Fix>m  the  Beverly  Hills  (Calif.)  Citizen  of  March  9,  1040] 

Congress  RESoui'nw 

(By  Leonard  Low) 

Leglsl  itlve  debates  of  the  United  States  Congress  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  will  echo  through  the  halls  of  Beverly  Hills  High  School  today 
and  tomorrow  when  the  District  Student  Congress  convenes  in  lU 
second  tession. 

The  congress — not  to  be  confused  with  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress, wlilch  has  been  In  the  headlines  recently — will  run  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  National  Forensic  League  district  qualifying 
tournament. 

Started  In  1938  as  a  special  project  of  the  National  Forensic 
League,  the  congress  serves  the  double  purpose  of  training  students 
In  the  legislative  procedure  and  of  giving  them  the  chance  to 
develop  a  logical  persuasive  speaking  style.  As  tax  as  la  practlcatrie, 
the  actual  workings  of  lawmaking  bodies  are  followed.  Bills  and 
resolutions  are  Introduced,  referred  to  conunlttee,  and  broxight  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  for  actual  debate. 

DEBATi:  TOPICS 

In  fonner  sessions  debate  has  centered  around  such  topics  as  the 
purchas€'  of  Lower  California,  Income-tax  revision,  a  ban  on  high- 
way blIll)oards,  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  old-age  pensions,  public 
owncrstilp  of  munitions  and  arms  plants,  and  disposition  of  un- 
claimed bank  accounts. 

The  N.  F.  L.  was  organized  In  1925  and  Immediately  started  spon- 
soring competitive  speech  tournaments  along  conventional  lines. 
However,  In  1938  a  dellnlte  need  wtis  felt  for  a  speech  program 
which  was  noncompetitive  and  would  allow  for  training  and  helping 
a  large  group  of  students  In  practical  speaking.  Thiis  was  t>orn  the 
idea  for  a  National  Student  Congress. 

PLAN  TRIED  OUT 

The  plan  was  put  into  effect  that  year  at  the  national  speech 
tournament  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  where  Robert  Hlne  won  a  national 
championship  in  original  oratory  for  Beverly  Hills.  Although  this 
was  the  first  congress,  32  senators  and  60  representatives  were 
In  attendance.  The  Idea  was  pronounced  an  outstanding  success 
by  Bruno  E.  Jacob,  national  N.  F.  L.  secretary,  and  Congressman 
Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota,  national  president. 

The  foUowlng  year  the  N.  F.  L.  dec;lded  to  hold  district  student 
congresses  throughout  the  country,  with  delegates  to  be  chosen  from 
each  Stiite   to  attend  the  National  Student  Congress  at  Beverly 

Hills  last  year. 

crrr  is  hc«t 

After  months  of  preparation  Beverly  Hills,  on  June  18.  1939.  wel- 
comed the  Tenth  National  Speech  Tournament,  and  with  It  the 
second  session  of  the  National  Student  Congress.  Elaborate  plana 
for  the  meeting  had  been  set  up.  The  auditorium  of  the  Beverly 
Vleta  school  was  secured  as  the  housse  chamber  and  the  Beverly 
Vista  Community  Church  as  the  senate  meeting  place.  To  add 
further  to  the  reality  of  the  occasion.  Rev.  J.  K.  Stewart  was  elected 
chaplain  and  offered  prayers  at  each  session. 

The  meeting  itself  showed  that  some  of  the  young  people  of  the 
Nation  have  a  finer  imderstanding  of  local.  State,  National,  and  In- 
tematloral  problems  than  many  adiilts.  There  was  no  barrier  to 
the  6UbJ(xrt  matter  of  the  bills  Introduced. 
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AU  ii«rtlon«  of  the  N»Uon  were  repreeented  In  the  Cod^«».  "O^ 
each  delfgatc  intrcduced  legislation  pertaining  to  the  problem  wl^ 
which  he  was  beat  Informed.  Some  of  the  action  which  came  to 
the  norr  of  the  hoxiae  and  some  bllla  which  did  not  progress  that 
far  showed  real  thought  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

acAJCT  TOPICS  DiactrasKD 

Among  the  acti  which  were  introduced  and  which  received  spirited 
debate  on  the  fl<x>r  or  In  committee  one  provided  for  conalderaUon 
of  the  agricultural  difficulties  of  the  United  States.  The  congress- 
men who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  problem  soon  learned  about 
It  but  In  return  they  showed  what  the  eflecU  of  the  legislation 
might  be  In  their  own  localities.  Other  bUla  which  were  conaltiered 
included  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws.  Government  aid  to  the 
railroads,  elimination  of  the  electoral  college,  establishment  of  a 
diplomatic  school,  national  defense,  a  continental  highway  system, 
and  many  others  which  provoked  Intelligent  and  pracUcal  dlscxis- 
slon  and  thought. 

Adult  speech  Instructors  were  assigned  to  preside  over  the  con- 
gress, but  as  soon  as  capable  student  leadership  asserted  Itself, 
students  we.'e  permitted  more  and  more  leeway  In  the  handling  of 
the  congress.  At  the  Hrst  session  each  house  elected  Its  own  officers, 
who  took  a  greater  part  as  the  congress  continued. 

Elaborate  plans  were  made  both  by  Beverly  Hills  and  by  the  N.  P.  L. 
to  provide  for  utmost  efficiency.  Each  house  had  three  clerks  who 
bandied  all  the  pecossnry  clerical  details.  In  addition  there  were 
pages  in  each  house  who  took  care  of  any  requests  any  delegate 
mifht  have  and  also  were  responsible  for  transmitting  messages  from 
one  hoxise  to  another  .,^,       ^     « 

The  coaches  who  were  presiding  were  kept  on  their  mettle  at  all 
tmies.  for  many  ticklish  questions  on  parliamentary  proced\ire  came 
up.  Many  of  the  most  heated  discussions  revolved  around  the 
decisions  of  the  chair  on  a  certain  point. 

iKTZkHOtrsx  paocrxjuw! 

Whenever  one  house  passed  a  "bUl  It  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
other  house  for  Its  consideration.  If  the  two  hoiises  could  not  agree 
they  followed  the  procedure  of  the  United  States  Congress  and 
appointed  a  conference  committee  from  each  house  to  settle  the 

issue.  . 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1939  session  the  delegates  had  seen  the 
wonders  of  the -State  of  California  and  were  also  much  better 
equipped  to  consider  pressing  problems.  The  National  Student  Con- 
gress had  proved  Itself  a  success.  It  became  firmly  established  as  an 
N   r  L.  activity  _  .    ,  _^ 

The  only  recxirrent  dlfflctilty  foimd  by  the  N.  T.  L.  last  year  was 
that  many  students  were  also  competing  In  regular  speech  events, 
and  thus  could  not  give  their  full  time  to  the  congress.  Conse- 
quently this  year  any  person  who  Is  In  the  congress  Is  Ineligible  for 
any  other  competition,  which  should  make  the  congress  approach 
even  closer  to  Its  goal. 

THS   1»40  SESSIONS 

The  pwsonnel  of  the  National  Student  Congress  U  composed  of 
students  selected  by  the  district  student  congresses  to  make  the 
trip  to  the  Nationals  to  order  to  represent  their  districts.  Ths 
Caiifomla-Arlaona  district,  of  which  Beverly  Hills  High  School  Is 
the  leading  member.  U  playing  host  to  the  1940  congress  today 
and  tomorrow.  Approximately  a  doaen  schools  will  send  two  sen- 
ators each,  and  a  number  of  representatives  l>aaed  on  chapter 
strength,  when  the  congress  holds  Its  first  meeting  of  the  second 
session  at  2  odock  today  at  the  local  high  school.  AU  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  and  the  district  congress  will  choose  two 
of  Its  members  to  return  to  the  National  Student  Congress  as 
senators  and  two  as  representatives.  In  addition,  alternates  will 
be  picked  in  case  the  first  choices  will  be  xinable  to  make  the  trip 
to  T*rre  Haute.  Ind..  the  week  of  April  39  to  May  8.  1940. 

Beverly  Hills  High  School  Is  forttinate  In  securing  the  services 
of  J.  Edmund  BCayer.  Alhambra  High  School  coach,  who  served 
a«  speaker  of  the  national  house  last  year.  He  wUl  serve  In  the 
same  capacity  again  this  week.  The  senate  will  be  presided  over 
by  William  Quandt,  social  stxidlee  department  head  at  the  local 
high  school.  Due  to  the  fact  that  only  a  day  and  a  half  is  avaU- 
able.  the  ooogreas  will  forego  committees  at  this  session,  with  all 
actkm  going  dlrecUy  to  the  floor. 

WOMXMATtlta  CONVSimOlC 

An  mnovatlon  this  year  in  the  congress  Is  the  presidential 
nominating  convention  which  will  take  place  tomorrow  evening. 
The  youths  will  be  able  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  1940 
presidential  situation,  each  party  nominaUng  a  candidate. 

The  path  of  a  bill  once  It  Is  Introduced  follows  as  closely  as 
possible  the  workings  of  the  United  States  Congress.  In  the 
house,  a  member  may  hand  the  clerk  his  bill  at  any  time,  while 
a  senator  must  rise  and  present  It  by  title.  The  presiding  officer 
then  refers  the  bill  to  the  proper  committee,  where  the  bills 
fate  U  decided.  The  committee  may  recommend  It  to  be  passed, 
recommend  Its  defeat,  or  amend  It  as  It  pleases.  If  the  blU  la 
reported  out  of  committee.  It  Is  placed  on  the  calendar  of  the 
house  When  Its  turn  is  reached,  any  committee  amendments  are 
first  accepted  or  rejected.  Then  any  member  of  the  house  has 
the  right  to  offer  amendments,  and  these  are  then  discussed  and 
voted  upon.  At  this  stage  the  bill  Is  ready  for  action  by  the  entire 
voting  membership  of  the  bouse.  If  It  passes.  It  Is  sent  by  mes- 
MDger  to  the  other  house.    There  the  same  {xocedure  la  followed. 

GOBS  TO  wtuimmi 

If  both  houfes  agree  to  a  bill.  It  Is  sent  to  the  presldeDt  of  the 
for  hla  approval.    If  he  vetoes  the  bin.  It  returns  to  tlie 


house  in  which  It  originated,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  la  necessary  for 
Its  repassage. 

Although  the  Congress  discusses  measures  pertaining  to  the 
N  P  L.  rules  and  regulaUons,  It  has  no  actual  regulatory  power,  as 
the  N.  P.  L.  constitution  gives  the  executive  councU  full  legl.slatlve 
powers.  However,  the  oongreas  may  accomplish  substantially  the 
sanie  effect  by  recommending  certain  improvements  to  the  council. 

Advantages  at  the  student-congress  Idea  have  been  a  much  keener 
appreciation  of  the  American  system  of  government  and  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  basic  problems  facing  the  country  and  the 
world. 

DCSIU  ■XPaCFSB) 

Many  of  the  youths  who  attended  the  congress  last  year  expreffled 
a  desire  to  continue  along  the  lines  of  the  congress.  Beverly  Hills 
should  be  proud  of  the  part  It  has  played  In  furthering  speech  edu- 
cation and.  In  particular,  the  student  congress. 

Some  day  In  the  not-too-distant  futtire.  aU  those  connected  with 
helping  these  students  to  become  more  appreciative  of  their  privi- 
leges and  more  consclotis  of  their  responsibilities  as  American  citi- 
zens may  read  In  the  newspapers  that  "Senator  John  Smith  was 
receiving  congratulations  today  upon  his  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate  as  Junior  Senator  from  California.  He  announced 
that  he  wished  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  National  Student 
Congress  for  the  inspiration  and  training  which  many  years  ago 
started  bJirt  od  his  climb  to  success." 


W.  p.  A.  Reports  on  Roads 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON,  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  20.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  POST  OP  MARCH  19,  1940 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  on  March  19, 
1940: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Poet  of  March  19,  IMO] 

W.  T.  A.  aaPORTS  ON  KOAOS — BUILT  OR  HXn)  437,000  ICTIXS 

Washincton.  March  19. — W.  P.  A.  workers  were  credited  today  by 
Cbmmlssloner  Harrington  with  having  built,  reconstructed,  or  Im- 
proved 457.000  miles  of  roads  and  streets  In  four  and  a  half  years. 

"Tar  every  10  miles  you  drive,"  he  said,  "an  average  of  one  and  a 
half  miles  of  road  has  been  built  or  improved  by  W.  P.  A." 

Harrington's  report  was  the  first  of  a  aeries. 

He  said  that  197  new  airports  had  been  built.  337  reconstructed 
or  Improved,  and  additions  bxiUt  to  35.  One  hundred  seventy-six 
landing  fields  were  constructed,  while  298  were  Improved  and  1.755.- 
000  feet  of  new  runways  built.  Of  the  latter,  more  than  1,000.000 
feet  were  paved. 

The  W.  P.  A.  constructed  66.000  bridges  and  viaducts,  Harrington 
said,  and  Improved  or  rebuilt  37.020.  Among  other  things,  W.  P.  A. 
employees  put  up  638.848  traffic  signs  and  21,690  street- light 
standards. 

W.  P.  A.  polls  will  shrink  by  about  700.000  persons  to  slightly  more 
than  1.600.000  by  July  1  The  agency  may  stay  within  the  limits  of 
Its  f  1.477X100.000  appropriation  for  the  1940  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
June  90.    Latest  figures  showed  2,323,000  on  the  rolls  March  6. 


Interior   Department   Appropriation    Bill — Indian 
Hospital,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1940 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislative  au- 
thority to  acqtilre  the  existing  plant  and  site  of  the  Tacoma 
Sanatorium  from  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  was  granted 
by  the  act  of  Ai«ust  11.  1939— Public .  No.  384.  76th  Coxig., 
1st  sess. 

The  Tarious  main  buildings  of  this  plant  used  for  tb« 
housing  of  patients  were  constructed  between  1904  and  1910 
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and  were  designed  for  school  purposes.  Being  of  frame 
construction,  they  have  been  greatly  deteriorated  by  dry  rot 
which  msdtes  them  an  extreme  flre  hazard.  The  cottages 
and  other  buildings  are  of  similar  construction,  some  of 
them  dating  back  to  1874.  A  warehouse  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  was  completely  consumed  in  the  space  of  1 
hour. 

So  great  Is  the  danger  that  the  Tacoma  Fire  Department 
makes  frequent  inspections  of  the  hydrants  and  gives  in- 
structions as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  in  case  of  a  fire. 
All  fire  fighting  is  to  be  left  to  them,  the  employees  of  the 
plant  to  devote  their  attention  entirely  to  the  rescue  and  care 
of  patients.  Due  to  narrow  hallways  with  sharp  turns, 
crippled  tuberculosis  patients  strapped  to  frames  would  be 
difficult  of  rescue  and  the  time  would  be  very  short  on 
accoimt  of  the  tinderlike  condition  of  the  buildings. 

An  appraisal  of  the  property  as  of  June  13,  1931,  made  by  a 
board  comprised  of  a  Tacoma  real -estate  man  selected  by  the 
Tacoma  real-estate  board,  two  members  of  the  Puyallup  Tribe, 
and  former  superintendents  of  Tacoma  Sanatorium  and  Tula- 
lip  Agency  places  a  valuation  of  $228,525  on  the  site  and  plant, 
which  valuation  was  accepted  by  the  tribe.  The  value  of  the 
38.5  acres  of  land  was  placed  at  $103,860  and  of  the  31  build- 
ings at  $124,665,  which  is  considered  to  be  very  reasonable. 

Over  1.000  patients  are  treated  at  this  institution  each  year 
at  its  present  capacity  of  230  patients.  To  avert  a  very  pos- 
sible tragedy  as  a  result  of  fire,  the  plant  should  be  replaced 
by  fire-resistant  construction,  which  will  be  possible  only 
through  purchase  of  the  property  from  the  Puyallup  Indians. 

The  proposal  to  purchase  the  property,  begin  construction, 
and  Incur  a  contractual  obligation  for  complete  replacement 
is  made  as  being  of  first  importance  to  the  Indian  Service, 
and  particularly  to  the  Northwest  Indians  and  Indians  and 
natives  of  Alaska.  Contracting  for  the  replacement  of  the 
entire  plant  at  one  time,  the  actual  construction  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  3  or  4  years,  should  effect  a  saving  to  the 
Government  of  a  considerable  sum.  It  is  essential  that  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  $500,000  for  pur- 
chase and  construcUon  and  $815,000  for  contractual  obliga- 
tions, be  allowed  to  stand  in  order  to  provide  reasonably 
adequate  sanatorium  facilities  for  the  territory  served. 

The  Government  now  owns  5  acres  of  land  containing  a 
flowing  spring  of  excellent  water,  sufficient  to  supply  a  small 
city,  and  the  right-of-way  for  a  pipe  line  to  the  plant.  A  few 
years  ago  a  pipe  line  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  serviceable  for  50  years.  Sewers,  steam 
tunnels  and  distributing  system,  water  Unes,  paving,  and  so 
forth,  are  already  there  and  ready  to  be  connected  to  the 
proposed  new  buildings  and  will  serve  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  plant  is  now  leased  from  the  Puyallup  Tribe  at  $9,000 
per  annum,  with  the  provision  that  the  Government  keep  the 
buildings  in  a  normal  state  of  repair.  To  carry  out  this  provi- 
sion would  necessitate  virtual  replacement  at  great  cost  due  to 
the  extensive  dry  rot  of  the  timbers  In  the  buildings.  The 
logical  course  to  pursue  is  to  purchase  the  plant  and  replace 
it  with  fire-resistant  construction,  not  only  to  safeguard  the 
actual  lives  of  200  or  more  patients,  but  to  provide  up-to-date 
hospital  and  sanatorium  facilities  to  a  large  number  of  Indians 
in  the  most  economical  maimer. 


What  Goes  On  in  Congress 

EXTENSION  0^  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER.  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowlng  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  over  the  radio  on  March  17; 


Time  flies  bo  rapidly  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  Is  the 
third  monthly  broadcast  I  have  dellveretl  over  these  facilities  since 
the  convening  of  the  present  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
on  January  3,  but  such  Is  the  case.  AU  of  which  means  that  X 
have  but  one  more  opportunity  to  report  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
What  Ooes  On  In  Congress;  April  14  will  toe  the  last  broacJcast  of  this 
series.  This  year,  as  you  know.  Is  election  year  and  radio  station 
managers  have  decided,  and  rightfully  so,  that  after  thi;  middle  of 
April,  any  Congressman's  broadcast  m:ght  well  be  considered  a 
campaign  argTiment  rather  than  a  report  to  his  constituents. 
Whether  or  not  I  will  be  permitted  to  resume  these  broadcaste  next 
January  will  be  determined  In  November. 

In  addition  to  these  monthly  broadcasts  over  the  air,  I  have 
been  mailing  to  several  hundred  residents  of  Hartford  County  a 
monthly  letter,  briefly  outlining  the  activities  of  Congress  for  the 
past  month.  These  letters,  or  bulletins,  will  be  continued  until 
the  adjournment  of  Congress.  If  any  of  my  listeners  would  like  U* 
have  their  names  placed  on  this  list  to  r<?celve  future  buUetlns.  and 
will  drop  me  a  card  notifying  me.  I  will  be  glad  to  add  the  name  to 
the  mailing  list. 

Last  month  I  devoted  my  full  30  minutes  to  a  dlscuffilon  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Treaties  Act  This  month  the  time  will  be  di- 
vided between  several  legislative  matters  which  have  recently  been 
considered  by  Congress. 

First,  let  us  con.slder  the  all-Important  subject  of  economy.  Prom 
the  opening  of  this  session  up  to  the  p:ist  w(?ek.  Congress  seemed 
determined  to  cut  every  appropriation  bill  presented,  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  national  debt  below  the  legal  limit  of  Mf' .000,000 .000, 
without  new  tax  legislation.  Appropriation  bills  presented  to  the 
House  In  January  and  February  were  cut  $307,578,000  below  the 
amount  asked  by  the  President  and  the  Budget  Bureau.  In  most 
cases  the  Senate  sustained  the  cuts  and,  in  some  cases,  made  further 
reductions.  Real  progress  was  being  m:ide  toward  economy  untU 
the  agrlcultvire  appropriation  bill  reached  the  Senal-e.  As  this 
bill  left  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  appropriated  an  amount 
of  $404  190.796  less  than  last  year's  appropriation,  and  $67,000,000 
less  than  that  requested  by  the  Budget  Buretiu.  This  bUl  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  then  things 
began  to  happen.  The  Senate  committee  added  approximately 
$300  000  000  to  the  bill— two  hundred  and  twelve  mUllona  for  so- 
caUed  parity  payments  and  approximately  $90,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  surplus  farm  commodities. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  evident,  as  this  session  progresses, 
that  the  present  administration  will  not  support  a  sincere  effort  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  government  If  the  Senate  and  House  approve 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Coiiunlttee  and 
adds  $300,000,000  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  aU  of  the 
reductions  made  to  date  will  be  wiped  out. 

As  to  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  increase,  I  call  your 
attention  to  an  item  appearlni?  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
March  9.  as  foUows:  "The  Feceral  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion shipped  three  carlots  of  Washington  relief  apples  here  (Ben- 
tonvllle.  Ark.).  Benton  is  one  of  the  fliBt  five  apple-producing 
counties  in  America,  with  30  carlots  now  In  cold  storage  here  for  a 
lack  of  a  market,  and  more  than  half  a  million  bearing  apple  trees." 
This  Is  Just  one  of  many  Instances  of  the  way  our  money  is  being 
wasted  by  this  organization. 

The  proposal  to  continue  80-<;alled  parity  payments  has  a  much 
less  valid  basis  than  the  other  item.  No  ore  can  deny  that  the 
farmer  of  America  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  hia  investment 
and  for  his  labor.  The  term  "parity"  simply  means  that  the  farmer 
receives  a  price  for  his  products  that  wlU  allow  him.  to  buy  the 
things  he  needs,  such  as  farm  machinery,  seeds,  fertilizer,  etc.  At 
the  present  time  wheat  Is  selling  in  Chicago  for  a  llf.le  over  $1  a 
bushel.  Its  producers  are  behig  paid  9  cents  a  bushel  on  account 
of  soil  conservation  and  10  cents  on  account  of  parley  payments. 
Dollar  wheat  In  Chicago  permits  a  farmer  to  operate  successfully. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for  additional  paymenis  to  farmers  either  on 
sou  conservation  or  on  parity  payments  when  we  have  dollar  wheat. 
With  dollar  wheat  and  these  payments,  lannijrs  are  receiving  $1.19 
per  bushel. 

Now  take  cotton — cotton  is  11  cents  a  pound  In  New  York.  The 
market  on  the  farm  certainly  Is  9  cents.  With  the  cotton  farmer 
receiving  9  cents  on  the  farm,  1.6  cents  for  ccmservatlcm  payments, 
and  1.53  cents  for  parity  payments,  it  makes  a  total  of  12.15  cents 
per  pound.  My  understanding  is  that  cotton  farmers  who  can  get 
9  cents  for  their  cotton  are  being  taken  cjire  of  rather  well.  That  Is. 
considering  modern  machinery  and  modem  handling,  that  B  cents 
lets  them  grow  cotton  and  make  a  profit.  Why  we  should  give  them 
3.15  Is  too  much  for  me  to  flgure. 

Corn  at  Chicago  is  about  57  cents.  Soli -conservation  paymenU 
of  10  cents  are  provided,  and  5  cenU  parity  payments,  making  a 
total  of  72  cents.  During  our  best  years,  if  a  farmer  got  60  cenU 
for  his  corn,  he  was  doing  pretty  well. 

The  result  of  the  soil  conservation  payments  has  been  to  crowd 
farmers  out  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  com.  and  into  dairy  products  wid 
other  agricultural  products  whJch  are  facing  the  same  kind  of  a 
situation.  To  put  It  another  way,  the  total  cash  farm  income  In 
1939  was  $8,518,000,000;  the  tatal  Income  of  farmers  from  com, 
wheat  and  cotton  was  $1,331,000,000.  This  moans  that  we  are  pay- 
ing to  farmers  who  contribute  15.6  percent  toward  ^\^)jf^ 
cultural  income,  a  bonus  amounting  to  approximately  $800,000  000 
this  year,  and  the  result  of  that  operation  is  to  reduce  the  pnce  of 
oVher  fa^i  products,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  proOuctB, 
poultry  and  livestcck.  so  that  the  producers  of  these  commodities 

''' W?en  't^  ^'romoters  of  the  parity  proposWon  «"«'  »>f'°':%t^ 
.  Coagw  and  wheat  was  60  cento,  corn  at  40.  and  cotton  at  6  or 
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•?  «»r,t«  thr»  h«d  ft  r1«ht  to  say  XHat  the  prtce  waa  below  •  fa^ 
^  ^b«n  SefSii  to  us  i*  a  Ume  when  the  price  Is  high  enough 
^;«Td  .  moSraf  return,  there  U  no  Ju5liflcat»on  for  an  mcrease 

At  thJ«  u^r\nd  with  the  situation  that  appears  to  he  con- 
frontui  the^o^jntry.  there  U  absolutely  no  e«cuiie  for  continuing 
Si^l^pulty  payments  In  1941      So  much  for  economy 

Le^TTura  oV^.ttent'ion.  for  the  next  few  minutes,  to  th«  qu«- 
MonnaUtTprepared  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  taking  of  the  1940 
JeZ^  J^SuTtrJm  the  mall  1  have  received,  there  tea  great 
7J^^  int^est  in  the  queatlons  to  be  asked  thte  year.  There  Is 
SothlM  S^m  the  Uktog  of  a  national  census,  but  this  year  the 
SrSuT^reau  proposes  to  ask  certain  personal  questions  which 
Si^  ne^r  b«n  kskVdbefore  a.  part  of  the  regular  national  census 
toTdSttTon  to  the  population  census,  the  last  •^^^'l"  o'Congr^ 
authorlMd  the  taking  of  a  so-called  housing  census  I  voted  against 
Si?  aiSTomitlon  t^ause  I  felt  that  not  only  wj«  It  a  waste  of 
S  000  000  but  because  departmenU  of  the  Federal  Government  had 
Sentv  at  information  on  housing  The  W.  P.  A.  has  recently  com- 
Sle^  a  n^onal  housing  surrey  Soon  after  tile  Census  Bureau 
m«^  known  the  questions  to  be  asked  as  part  of  the  census.  I 
^ted  to  ri^lw  letters  objecting  to  the  proposed  census.  I  am 
Sher  pJ^uTor  the  fact  that  I  was  the  first  Uember  of  the  House 
to  all  the  attention  of  Congress  to  these  objectionable  questions. 
?n  «amVnatlon  of  the  statut^  relating  to  the  taking  of  the  census 
faJl^  to  dlsc»o«  any  authority  for  asking  a  citizen  to  dteclose  the 

"^^i^teJ'l  SS^  the  House  on  this  subject.  Senator  Toarr, 
of  New  Hampahire.  introduced  a  reaolutlon  in  the  Senate  declaring 
that  no  cltlaeT  should  be  compeUed  to  divulge  the  amount  of  his 
incoroe  and  that  questions  Nos.  32  and  33  should  be  ellnUnated 
from  the  que«lonnalr«.  Hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  thla  resoluUon.  and  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  present  the  views  of  my  oonsUtuents  who  had  written  to  me  to 
this  committee  On  last  Tuesday  the  Senate  committee  voted  ap- 
Dro\-al  of  Senator  Tobetb  resolution,  and  It  Is  expected  that  It  will 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  within  a  few  days.  However,  the 
Census  Bureau  has  Instructed  Ita  oensxiB  takers  to  allow  a  person 
having  an  Income  of  more  than  •5.000  to  simply  state  that  It  was 

CongrtSBtoan  Red  of  New  York  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  wcmld 
repeal  the  authority  for  the  taking  of  a  housing  census.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  elimination  of  Income  questions.  Administration 
spokesmen  declare  that  the  objections  raised  to  answering  these 
questions  were  coming  solely  from  Republicans  who  desired  to 
wnbarrass  the  admlnlstraUon.  While  I  do  not  have  a  party  caucus 
llat  in  my  oBtee,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  letters  I  have  received  from 
the  district  are  from  members  of  both  political  parties. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  Oensua  Bxireau  has  the  legal 
right  to  ask  these  queaUons.  I  maintain  that  this  Is  a  poor  time 
for  our  Government  to  do  anvthlni^  that  would  Increase  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  that  we  are  headed  toward  dictatorship. 
It  seems  to  me  that  another  reason  so  many  people  object,  to  the 
proposed   questionnaire   Is   that   they   hive   no   assurance  that  the 
Information  given  to  the  Government  will  be  kept  In  confidence. 
The  fact  that  only  last  January  the  President,  by  Executive  order. 
Instructed  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  to  turn  over  certain  in- 
come-tax returns  to  a  committee  of  the  Senate  leads  me  to  feel 
that  the  Information  given  to  a  census  taker  may  sometime  be 
turned  over  to  a  congressional  committee.     It  Is  true  that  In  the 
past  the  PedenU  Government  has  conducted  sxmeys  In  which  there 
have  t>een  personal  questions  asked,  but  there  Is  a  great  difference 
t)etween  prevloxM  surveys  and  the  present  censiis  Inquiry  In  that  a 
person  refusing  to  answer  the  present  census  questions  finds  himself 
subject  to  a  Jail  sentence  or  possible  fine.    The  quesUons  asked  on 
jktae  surveys  were  more  or  less  voluntary  In  nature. 
X      I  am  confident  that,  due  to  the  large  numt)er  of  protests  received 
in  Washington,  the  objectionable  questions  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  questionnaire  between  now  and  April  1.     However,  I  feel  It  Is 
my  duty  to  remind  my  listeners  that  refusal  to  answer  any  question 
on  the  eensvis  takers'  list  leaves  them  subject  to  criminal  prose- 
cution 

During  the  past  week  the  House  passed  another  appropriation 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative  department  of  the 
Government.  This  bill  provides  money  for  both  Houses  of  Con- 
rre«  for  the  Congressional  Library;  and  for  maintenance  of  the 
Capitol.  Senate,  and  Hotise  Omce  Buildings.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Oovemment.  but  It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  this  particular 
appropriation  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  only  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Rouse  also  eonaldered  and  passed  a  naval  bill  during  the 
past  week  This  bill  autbortoes.  but  doea  not  make  appropriation 
for  the  expansion  of  the  United  State*  Navy.  The  bill  authorizes 
•n  appropriation  of  IWA.OOO.OOO.  Among  other  things,  it  is  pro- 
powd  to  build  three  additional  aircraft  carriers  and  purchase 
additional  aircraft  to  bring  the  naval  aviation  strength  up  to 
4.800  planes.  «v«n  If  the  Congress  shotild  appropriate  money 
to  carry  out  all  of  the  provMons  of  this  authorlmtion.  the 
United  0UtM  Nary  will  not  be  quite  up  to  the  so-called  treaty 
0ti«nctb  or.  putting  It  another  way,  we  will  not  be  up  to  the 
§>>!  ratio  apprtrWd  by  the  iMt  nsval  oonferen«e  While  the 
ttrnfy  DvfMrtoinit  raeomiMtMM  thftt  wt  itart  os  •  »-ywr  tiftytl- 


expansion  program,  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  felt  how- 
everthat  It  wotild  be  better  to  confine  this  expansion  to  a  2-year 
program  In  the  hopes  that  at  the  end  of  the  2  years  war  conditions 
mM  be  such  that  further  expansion  of  the  Navy  wUl  be  unnec- 
essary Providing  for  the  Navy  Department  under  existing  world 
conditions  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  faced  by  Congress. 
Every  Member  wants  to  provide  whatever  Is  necessary  to  give  \u 
an  Army  Navy,  and  Air  Service  of  sufficient  strength  to  protect 
cur  own  territory,  but  the  real  difficulty  comes  In  determining 
how  large  an  Army  and  Navy  is  necessary  to  guarantee  us  the 
protection  we  desire.  ^     „        w,.  .       i»_ 

Some  of  my  ll-steners  wl'.l  recall  that  the  Republican  minority 
last  year  appointed  a  spe-jlal  committee  to  study  the  national- 
defense  needs  of  the  United  States  This  committee  submitted  a 
very  interesting  report  which  I  incorporated  in  a  broadcast  last 
April  The  same  committee  submitted  a  supplemental  report  last 
week  which  I  think  you  wUl  find  interesting,  and  which  I  submit 

herewith:  ^^   „  .,w     .»        w 

•In  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sUth  Congress,  the  Repub- 
lican minority  united  in  adopting  and  putting  forward  a  state- 
ment defining  and  clarifying  the  policy  of  national  defense  which 
they  believed  should  appeal  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people. 
That  statement  of  policy  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Subsequent  action  of  the  Congress  was  such  as  to  Jtistlfy  the 
belief  that  thte  statement  of  policy  and  of  the  mission  of  oxir  mili- 
tary forces  m  defense  of  It.  met  with  general  approval.  Nothing  has 
occurred  since  then  to  alter  thte  belief.  Further  study  prompt*  the 
minority  to  submit  to  the  House  some  considerations  which  It 
deems  to  be  of  the  utmost  Importance  at  this  time 

"Our  concern  is  heightened  and  lnten.«lfled  by  what  we  see  going 
on  all  over  the  world  today.  Recent  events  strengthen  our  deter- 
mination that  we  shall  remain  at  peace,  and  secvire  In  that  peace 
As  we  plan  for  security  we  mean  security  not  only  In  the  physical 
or  material  sense,  but.  taking  the  long  view,  the  security  of  otir 
free  institutions. 

"Our  thoughts  now  turn  to  the  present  condition  of  our  mllltruy 
services.  In  order  that  they  shall  be  able  to  perform  the  mission 
assigned  to  them.  It  is  obvious  that  we  need  them  In  adequate 
strength.  It  Is  when  we  come  to  give  consideration  to  the  strength 
of  the  services— not  only  strength  In  numbers  but  especially  strength 
in  material  and  equipment  of  all  kinds— that  we  find  oiu^lves  con- 
fronting a  difficult  and  complicated  circumstance.  It  is  conceded. 
we  believe,  that  t>oth  the  Army  and  the  Navy  should  be  stronger  If 
our  military  defense  Is  to  be  adequate.  We  believe,  further,  that 
there  would  be  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  in 
adding  very  substantially  to  the  present-day  strength,  especially 
In  equipment,  were  it  not  for  that  circumstance  which  confronts  us 
and  which  we  must  not  Ignore. 

"To  reach  a  better  understanding  of  It  we  must  reexamine  the 
broful  outline  of  our  participation  In  the  World  War.  Upon  doing 
so  we  are  reminded  that  when  we  entered  that  war.  In  April  of 
1917.  the  national  debt  stood  at  tl. 100.000.000  In  the  18  months  of 
our  participation  we  spent  something  in  excess  of  »35.000  OOO.OOO. 
To  meet  that  expenditure  we  raised  about  ten  billions  through  taxes. 
We  borrowed  the  remainder,  and  came  out  of  the  World  War  with 
a  national  debt  of  twenty-six  billions.  That  wartime  financing  was 
accomplished  with  comparative  ease,  for  when  we  began  it  the 
Government  owed  very  little. 

"Compare  that  to  our  present  situation.  For  8  or  9  years  the 
Federal  Treasury  has  been  running  in  the  red.  Through  all  of  these 
years  we  have  t)een  spending  much  more  than  we  have  collected 
from  taxes.  The  more  we  have  spent  the  more  we  have  txjr rowed. 
As  a  result,  we  have  piled  up  a  huga  national  debt.  Present  law 
provides  that  the  national  debt  shall  not  exceed  forty-five  billions. 
It  te  now  conceded  that  by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  the  direct 
bonded  debt  will  have  approached  forty-four  billions  If  our  spend- 
ing In  the  near  future  goes  on  at  anything  like  the  recent  rate  the 
forty-five  billion  limit  will  be  reached.  The  Congress  will  have  to 
raise  the  limit,  and  we  shall  continue  plunging  along  the  reckless 
road. 

"Let  us  remember,  therefore,  that  should  we  be  drawn  Into  a  war 
of  first  magnitude,  we  should  have  to  start  with  a  debt  of  at  least 
forty-four  billions,  probably  more,  and  then  finance  the  effort  on 
top  of  that  debt  It  is  a  prospect  which  must  concern  every 
thoughtful  person  In  the  land. 

"The  President  himself  gave  evidence  <rf  his  concern  when.  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress,  he  suggested  the  Imposition  of  a 
special  ta.x  calculated  to  produce  revenue  .sufficient  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  the  national  defense,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  necessity  of  Increaslnt;  the  debt  limit.  While  we  share  the 
President!"  apparent  concern,  we  are  convinced  that  the  imposition 
of  an  additional  special  national  defense  tax  would  be  Inadequate 
as  a  remedy  and  essentially  unsound.  It  would  not  reach  the  heart 
of  the  problem 

"No  one  at  this  time  can  foresee  accurately  the  meostires  we  might 
have  to  employ  were  we  drawn  into  war  but  all  of  us  can  visualize 
the  danger  to  our  institiitions  were  we  forced  to  report  to  Inflation, 
to  confiscation,  and  ultimate  repudiation.  Could  our  free  Instltu* 
tlons  Bunrlv*  such  a  strain?  Similar  institutions  have  perished  In 
other  lands  within  our  time  Driven  to  such  expedient*  It  might 
well  be  that  we  shall  hnv«  failed  actually  In  our  defense. 

"Such  a  poMlbillty  should  convince  us  that  the  moat  serious 
waaknea  In  the  armor  of  our  natumal  defense  today  la  the  exlatetic* 
of  •  nAtloMd  debt  ot  H4.000,000,000.    Thtf  It  •Uuidi,  towfriag. 
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omlnotis.  Much  as  we  should  like  to.  we  cannot  consider  our  prob- 
lem solely  in  torms  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  dlvtelons  and  battle- 
ships. 

"To  deny  that  a  healthy  economic  condition  Is  vital  to  our 
national  defense  would  be  absurd.  Our  ability  to  moblliae  and 
maintain  the  resources  of  the  country  in  a  major  effort  depends 
fiindamentally  upon  the  strength  of  our  national  economy.  True, 
we  need  soldiers  and  sailors,  divisions  and  battleships,  with  ade- 
quate modern  equipment,  but  to  secure  their  effectiveness  In  a  long, 
gruelling  strupgle.  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  our  institutions. 
we  must  mend  our  ways. 

"It  will  not  be  an  easy  Usk.  We  have  acquired  a  habit  difficult 
to  cast  off.  Many  of  our  people,  thoughtless  of  the  consequences, 
laugh  at  debt  and  demand  that  spending  shall  go  on.  But  It  must 
t)e  curbed,  for  we  cannot  go  on  this  way  and  be  secure  In  tills 
troubled  world. 

"The  maintenance  of  our  defense  Is  linked  with  the  maintenance 
of  all  other  nccesBary  activities  of  our  Governmeut.  At  the  present 
Juncture  we  cannot  separate  one  from  the  other.  The  cost  ol  the 
whole  of  them  combined  must  t>e  our  concern  as  we  strive  to  put 
our  houie  In  order.  ^     ...  . 

"To  put  It  simply,  our  plea  Is  that  the  Congress,  and  others  In 
high  authority,  reestabll.'^h  thrift  as  a  virtue  In  the  conduct  of 
government  as  It  te  a  virtue  In  the  conduct  of  the  individual." 

I  beUeve  we  have  Just  about  reached  the  point  of  security,  and  In 
the  immediate  future  we  will  have  to  gtiard  against  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  people  for  overexpansion. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  debate  of  the  present  session  in- 
volved increasing  the  capital  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  by  $100.- 
000  000  Thte  bill  passed  the  House  and  Senate  2  weeks  ago.  \Mille 
the'  question  of  a  loan  to  Finland  was  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  this  blU  It  was  generally  known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
Finnish  loan  bill.  The  debate  In  the  House  centered  around  the 
suggestion  that  the  EUport-lmport  Bank  should  loan  $20,000,000 
toFlnland  Some  felt  that  the  loan  should  be  made  In  such  a  way 
that  Finland  would  be  allowed  to  purchase  whatever  material  was 
needed  In  this  country— materials  that  would  be  helpftil  to  her  in 
defending  her  territory.  Others  felt  we  should  make  the  loan  and 
restrict    Its    usage    to    normilUtary    supplies,    largely    surplus    farm 

commodities.  ^  ^   .^  ,       *  .  ^   tv.^* 

InaBmuch  as  our  own  State  Department  definitely  stated  that 
legally  Finland  was  not  at  war,  we  therefore  could  not  consider  it 
abelUKerent  nation.  The  President  liad  not.  nor  has  not,  Invoked 
the  provisions  of  the  NeutraUty  Act  in  the  case  of  either  Finland 
or  Russia.  That  being  Uue.  I  felt  we  were  Justified  In  permitting 
Finland  to  purchase  whatever  type  at  material  was  most  needed, 
providing  of  course,  that  she  secured  ships  of  other  countries  to 
tranj&port'the  material  home.  It  was  brovight  out  durmg  the  de- 
bato  that  we  were.  In  faot.  financing  a  war  for  both  Russia  and 
Japan  through  the  purchase  of  gold  and  silver  from  these  countrl^. 
We  have  bought  several  mlUlon  dolters  worth  of  gold  from  Russia 
at  a  cost  of  »35  per  ounce;  gold  which  cost  Russia  only  $S  an  ounce 
to  mine.  Recently  a  man  was  In  my  office  who  had  peraonsJly 
seen  ktilak  and  prison  labor  used  to  mine  gold  in  Russia.  Thte 
gold  was  being  mined  by  the  old.  primitive  methol  of  scratching 
eravel  out  by  hand.  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  Russia  has  used 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  gold  to  the  United  States  to  buy  war 
materials  here  In  the  United  States.  During  the  past  4  months 
more  than  90  percent  of  our  exports  to  Russia  have  been  In  the 
nature  of  munitions  and  Implements  of  war.  While  I  do  not  want 
to  see  this  country  take  any  step  that  might  ultimately  involve 
us  to  war,  I  felt  that,  since  we  were  financing  Russian  war  machln- 
erv  we  should  aid  Finland  in  some  practical  way.  While  writing 
this  word  comes  to  us  that  the  Plnnteh -Russian  War  has  come 
to  a  temporary  end;  whether  or  not  Finland  has  been  compeUed  to 
accept  the  Russian  peace  terms  because  of  lack  of  aastetanc©  from 
other  oountrlea  we  will  perhaps  never  know.  However,  the  fa<^  re- 
mains that  Finland  has  given  the  wwld  an  examine  of  reliability 
and  bravery  that  we  can  never  forget. 

The  House,  thus  far.  has  given  very  Uttle  consideration  to  im- 
portant legislation  which  should  be  taken  up.  other  than  routine 
Appropriation  bills.  About  the  oaljacertlon  has  been  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Tteatles  Act.  which  I  discussed 
fully  last  month.  ^  . 

Some  of  tis  are  beginning  to  wonder  tf  we  wUl  be  given  a  chance  to 
vote  on  bills  that  should  be  enacted  thla  seMlon.  As  most  otf  my 
listeners  realize,  the  minority  Is  powerl««fl  unless  members  of  the 
majority  party  will  permit  legtaUtlon  to  be  pn»ent(^  to  the  House^ 
?^i  striding  comiirttees  are  compo«d  of  16  ^D«nocrats  andlO 
Republicans  The  only  way  leglaUttoo  can  be  J*^ ''O"^  »,f^ 
mlttee  te  by  securing  the  signature*  of  218  Members  on  a  discharge 

^i^yat  US  want  to  vote  for  leglriatlon  to  provide  ^;!^^°l^ 
age  aaalsUnce.  We  want  to  consider  the  r9ccmmenJ^tianotii3» 
2S<^n^  smith  committee.  ThU  committee  ha.  ^eld  extens^ 
Ka^ngs  in  connection  with  lU  inir«rtlgatkm^tl«  Nationally 
Relations  Board  They  have  submlttad  a  report  to  the  House  ac- 
^SSSd^SS?  suSSed  amendment,  to  the  ^^t^-i^^f  »S?oS£S 
MoniAct.  I  have^xt  had  tim«  to  •tudy  ^i*  f»P?f*  ^  P!?™ 
Mneodmenu  but  I  intend  to  d«irot«  ib»  April  14  broadcast  to  a 
disctiselon  of  thla  report,  .«^»-— «.  Af  wHieh 

abtWM  by  hureaucratic  aff«ncl«t  9t  Vb»  Ftd«*i  oovermMot.    knu 
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tag  the  past  7  years  there  has  tieen  a  growing  tendency  fcr  Congress 
to  write  regulatory  laws  in  such  form  that  enforcing  offiocra.  boarda. 
and  conunisslons  are  given  power  to  fill  in  the  details.     The  rules 
and  regtiiatlons  of  these  bureaus  have  been  the  force  of  law.  and 
many  of  them  carry  severe  criminal  penalties      Such   legulattons 
have  no  permanency;   they  are  changed  almost  overnight  without 
the  knowledge  ol  many  who  are  governed  by  such  reg\ilatlcns.     This 
bill  strikes  at  three  evils:   (1)   Making  arbitrary  decisions  contrary 
to  factual  evidence;   (2)  delay  In  issuing  regulations  undi?r  which  a 
given  law  will  be  administered  and  with  consequent  uncrtaUity  to 
those  coming  under  the  provision  of  the  law;  and  (3)  restricting  the 
right  of  court  appeal  by  parties  aggrieved,  especially  In  regard  to 
findings  of  fact.    The  Walter-Logan  bill  would  hold  administrative 
agencies  strictly  to  the  act  by  providing  that  any  dectehm  may  be 
set  aside  If  It  appears  to  the  court  that  findings  of  fact  i.re  errone- 
ous or  that  the  findings  are  not  supported  by  substantuJ  evidence 
and  that  the  decision  was  issued  without  due  notice  ard  without 
afTordlng  the  aggrieved  party  the  lull  or  lair  hearing  bo  that  It 
infringes  on  the  Constitution  or  statutes  of  the  United  SUtes  or  In 
any  other  way  contrary  to  law. 

The  enactment  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill  would  assist  many 
harassed  employers  and  would.  I  believe,  in  due  time  stimulate 
business  and  employment. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  are  anxious  to  consider  legislation 
that  will  permit  the  continuation  of  the  slum-clearance  or  low-rent, 
low-co'-t  housing  program.  Thte  bill  died  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  regular  setsion.  The  proposal  Is  now  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  It  te  up  to  the  House  majority  leadership  to  decide  when 
It  shall  again  be  presented  to  the  House  for  action. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  flood-control  hearings 
that  win  open  before  the  House  Flood  Control  Committee  next 
Tuesday  The  city  of  Hartford  wUl  be  ably  represented  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bennett,  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Flood  Control  Com- 
mission; and  Ea^  Hartford  will  be  represented  by  Mr.  John  Bxirke. 
president  of  the  East  Hartford  Council. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  amount  of  money  recommended  for 
flood -control  work  thte  coming  year  has  been  reduced,  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  sufficient  money  will  be  made  available  to  complete  the 
Connecticut   River  projects.  ^.        ..     ^  *_^, 

There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  regarding  flood-control 
legislation.  First  of  all,  Congress  passes  an  authorization  bill,  ap- 
proving a  certain  complete  project,  based  on  recommendations  of 
the  Army  engineers.  Next,  an  appropriation  bUl  must  be  passed 
to  provide  the  money  needed  to  do  all  the  work  that  can  be  done 
during  the  next  year.  It  would  l>e  most  unusual  for  Congress  to 
fail  to  provide  money  needed  to  complete  a  project  such  as  the 
Connecticut  River  project  that  Is  now  under  way.  The  work  may 
be  slowed  up  by  reduced  appropriations,  but  I  am  confident  we 
have  nothing  to  worry  about  In  connection  with  flood  control. 

The  hearings  Tuesday  will  be  on  recommendations  of  the  Army 
engineers,  contained  In  a  recent  review  report  of  the  Connecticut 
River  project,  and  while  copies  of  thte  report  are  not  as  yet  available. 
I  am  Informed  the  recommendations  meet  the  Ideas  of  representa- 
tives of  Hartford  and  East  Hartford. 

There  Is  much  that  could  be  done  to  Improve  business  and 
lessen  unemployment,  and  I  for  one  hope  that  the  desire  for  early 
adjournment  because  of  the  political  conventions  wUl  not  cauM 
Congress  to  go  home  leaving  so  much  of  Its  work  undone. 


Americanism  and  the  American  Legion 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1940 


ADDRESS   BT   DR.    RtJTH    MILLER   STE^E 


Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Dr  Ruth  Miller  Steese.  State  legislative  chairman,  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  at  Palmyra, 
March  11. 1940.  at  public  meeting  sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion  and  American  Legion  Auxiliary  of  Palmyra.  Pa.: 

nnited  In  the  common  bond  of  service  to  Ood  and  country,  we 

mS^*^re*?hte  evTnmg  to  ^o-*^^  »»i«  J^'  Slf  SmSrw^^IS 
and  national  defense.  As  we  gather  in  hl»t«rlc  Pa^tnj^a  we  are 
reminded  of  that  great  American,  one  of  the  flrrt  oJ.o«f  n*t»on"» 
d^enders.  that  outsundlng  Revolutionary  patriot  Dr.  John  Palm. 
JTyou  know  Dr  Palm  In  17M  bought  100  acres  of  land  here,  set- 
ul/  and  l^an  farming  and  practlrlng  medicine.  In  the  course  of 
i  few  yoarTa  town  sprang  up  called  >alm. town,  which  name  wae 
changed  to  Palmyra  in  1810. 
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The  Am«»Hcan  Legion  wan  so  proud  of  Dr.  Palm  that  early  In  1933 
you  rrrctcd  a  marker  at  his  grave  In  the  cemetery  adjacent  to 
Blndi  agies  Lutheran  Church.  In  the  lall  of  the  same  year  a 
bouldtT  and  tablet  were  donated  by  you.  the  citizens  of  Palmyra, 
and  prect*Kl  and  dedicated  by  the  Washlnprton  Bicentennial  Com- 
roltte"  under  the  direction  of  the  Lebanon  County  Historical  Scclety. 

8u.  h  haa  been  and  Is  your  faith  and  pride  In  the  founder  of 
your  community.  As  the  great-great-great-great-gTanddauRhter  of 
Dr  PHlm.  It  is  but  natural  that  I  should  share  In  your  pride.  And 
I  do:  and  my  youngest  son  t)ears  the  name.  John  Palm. 

And  so  this  evening,  bound  by  the  ties  of  kinship  to  the  historic 
past,  we  consider  AmerlcanLsm.  This  season  Is  filled  with  Ameri- 
can hi.'Mory  and  tradition  t)ecaus«  It  Is  the  time  when  we  review  the 
Uvea  and  achievements  of  those  two  Immortal  Americans,  George 
Washlnjfton  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Father  of  his  Country  and 
the  prtserver  of  our  Union. 

May  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  first  to  George  Washington,  and 
may  this  tribute  be  expressed  by  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

•Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  on  earth:  long  since  mlghtl- 
e>it  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty:  still  mightiest  In  moral  reforma- 
tion On  that  name  no  eulogy  Is  expected.  It  cannot  be.  To  add 
brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  la  alike 
lmpt.s.«iible  Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the 
name,  and  In  Its  naked  deathless  splendor  leave  It  shining  on." 

May  my  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  be  in  these  words:  "It  Is 
the  glory  of  Lincoln  that,  having  absolute  power  he  never  abused 
it.  except  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Wealth  could  not  purchase,  power 
could  not  awe  this  divine,  thla  loving  man.  Hating  slavery,  pitying 
the  master.  seelLlng  to  conquer  not  persona  but  prejudices,  he  was 
the  emlxxllment  of  sell-denlal — the  courage,  the  hope,  and  the 
noblUty  of  a  Nation." 

Such  have  been  the  greatest  men  of  American  history,  men  of 
great  ability  and  pure  patriotism,  men  with  no  motive  apart  from 
lov^e  cf  their  country 

How  significant  It  la  that  we  celebrate  the  birthdays  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  In  February,  and  then  comes  March.  In  this 
month  we  celebrate  another  birthday,  that  of  a  great  organization. 
the  Rreat  American  Legion.  This  trio  of  anniversaries  reminds 
us  that  in  a  changing  world,  with  changing  values  and  changing 
standards,  the  birthday  of  the  Legion  nevertheless  deserves  third 
place  in  national  history,  for  the  American  Legion  Is  dedicated  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Revolutionary  period;  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  the  foundation  for  which  was  laid  by  Lincoln  and 
the  "men  In  blue";  and  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  100-percent 
Americanism,  the  price  of  the  sacrifice  of  '17  and  "18. 

To  consider  the  term  "Americanism."  we  must  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  all  things.  The  Ood  who  created  man  Implanted  In 
his  soul  a  yearning  and  love  for  liberty — liberty  of  mlr>d.  body,  and 
spirit,  liberty  of  heart  and  conscience.  In  his  quest  for  liberty 
man  haa  endured  suffering,  undergone  persecution,  and  made  sacrl- 
flcea  which  grip  the  heart  and  move  the  soul.  In  his  efforts  to 
realize  his  yearning  for  liberty  almost  all  of  man's  existence  has 
been  one  of  strife  and  struggle,  battle  and  trouble. 

For  centuries  he  knew  but  one  world,  the  Old  World,  which 
shackled  and  confined  him  physically  and  spiritually.  Then  hap- 
pened a  great  event — a  new  world.  America,  was  discovered — which 
at  once  seemed  to  be  the  land  of  opportunity,  the  land  of  liberty  of 
body.  souL  and  spirit. 

In  time  men  came  from  other  lands  with  hope  In  their  hearts. 
They  settled  in  this  virgin  world  In  quest  of  the  liberty,  happiness, 
and  contentment  which  they  believed  this  new  land  would  bring 
them  At  first  came  the  English  to  Virginia,  then  the  devout  Pll- 
grlm<«.  the  sturdy  Dutch,  the  Uiugh-flbered  Scotch-Irish,  the  patient 
Oormana.  the  conscientious  Huguenots,  and  the  resolute  Danes  and 
8wedi-«i  These  were  the  peoples— stout  of  heart,  strong  of  faith, 
and  "turdy  of  con.srlence — who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Oovern- 
ment    ereat  and  wonderful,  which  you  and  I  are  enjoying  today 

Af rr  a  century  and  a  half  of  struggle,  sufferlnf.  and  sacfince. 
markrd  bt  b«ttlln«  with  Ulnewi  and  hunger,  flKhting  with  wilder- 
r,iHi<i  .,nrt  <iiiv»Re.  fnnn'*  yenrfilnj  for  liberty  crystalllred  and  found 
mpftnutti  In  fhe  Deelafstlnn  rtf  Ihrt*penM"nrp,  Ihst  «f"st  creed  of 
fwl/.ff.tefMlf'g  ff^em^'fi,  ♦f»»el^^  fff  Mie  nf«t  tlmi^  In  fhe  (infi«N  ^ 
hMf'tt  ♦h"  bellKf  (n  «h#  ft^itnUh  "1  trtnti  •♦»♦!  'h*  faMh  In  ♦h*'  (*"|»)« 

H,>ti. 

( 


*  j*^W*  «»<  ♦♦»•*♦/♦♦«»  »M  py<M«».i»J  Uut>4*  <*♦♦♦*•>♦  kit¥ii  *:♦*♦♦♦,•#.  1*4 

I     MMUkliMi     ft.HlHI»9     (>»»«      Otsy     «I»'«WI4     tU'-ISl'S     OM     L4U*S9 

«l.t>i.  i*H(Mt  Uwtu  U)  Ui«  aciMifait'/M."  aii4  t>>«M)  a/e  iUa  •t^MiH* 
i-NMt  »•<#»!•  'We  ImH4  U»*we  iruUt*  Ui  Un  *•(/ '^vtO^Mt,  IU»t  all  H^n 
nut  •»<»i*'4  tmtti  Hint  Ut«y  are  et»4'/«i'ir4  Uf  ilM'ir  VtK»ut9  wMh 
^'•riNti*  iti»h0n#hl»  ritfhfs,  that  umong  tM««  •#■  M».  Utmfif,  ait4 
Ute  I  iir*ult  I'f  h«|>l»Ul«Mi,  tltat,  to  aotfUfe  th«M  rttfllts,  K'/Verii' 
MtffMa  ttr«  u\»inui*4  wMk^iMK  Mieit,  OeriviitK  iluti*  just  powvr*  (rum 
ilte  ujitavnt  of  llM  |fav«tn«4." 


And  so  we  learn  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  first 
governmental  document  uniting  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  was  one 
based  on  Idealism  and  Fpirltuallty — on  a  faith  in  the  value  and 
potentialities  of  the  common  man.  It  was  a  documt-at  proclaim- 
ing the  birth  of  a  Nation  dedicated  to  the  personal  and  rexlglous 
liberty  of  mankind. 

Thus  we  perceive  from  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  through  Its 
existence  down  to  the  present  time,  running  through  It  like  a 
golden  thread,  a  deeply  spiritual  strain,  a  pervading  reverential 
recognition  of  Divine  Providence. 

And  so.  the  word  "America"  does  not  mean  merely  this  splendid 
Nation  with  Its  glE;antlc  forests,  its  lordly  mountains.  Its  vast 
prairies.  Its  beautiful  valleys  and  Its  crystal  lakes,  not  Just  Amer- 
ica the  beautiful  It  means  more  and  vastly  more.  It  means  the 
history,  the  tradition,  the  patterns  of  life  and  conduct,  the  eco- 
nomic order  and  the  system  of  individual  and  htiman  liberty  for 
which  we  stand. 

Obviously,  with  so  many  peoples  In  so  many  lands  seeking  to  find 
the  solution  to  the  political  problems  of  the  ages.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  we  in  America  are  living  under  the  one  and  only  perfect  sys- 
tem. But  there  Is  at  least  one  perfect  element  upon  which  we  can 
securely  rest.  And  that  Is  that  in  this  covintry  of  ours  we  have  a 
system  and  a  tradition  based  upon  two  centuries  of  furthering  an 
Ideal,  the  Ideal  of  a  society  which  recognizes  that  at  the  base  of 
any  economic,  social,  and  political  structure  like  ours  there  must 
be  the  Individual,  and  that  this  Individual  cannot  contribute  to  the 
fullest  degree  If  he  does  not  possess  those  Individual  rights,  liberties, 
and  freedom  outlined  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

But  as  this  great  Government  places  supreme  value  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Individual,  It  also  demands  In  return  the  finest  and 
the  best.  It  presents  opportunities  and  emphasizes  responsibilities. 
It  Is  a  challenge  to  the  richest  and  noblest  life  of  which  mankind 
Is  capable,  a  challenge  to  the  great  unconquerable  spirit  which 
characterized  our  great  men  of  the  past  and  which  must  character- 
ize our  men  of  today  if  this  Nation  Is  to  continue  to  rise  to  greater 
planes  of  service  and  usefulness  In  the  future. 

Americanism  today  is  faced  with  more  problems,  more  serlotis 
obstacles,  than  during  any  great  war  period.  We  are  living  In  an 
age  of  dictatorships.  eith3r  threatened,  implied,  or  accomplished. 
Two  decades  after  the  World  War  which  was  waged  to  abolish  autoc- 
racy and  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  we  find  dictatorships 
the  fashion  in  over  half  of  Europe.  E\'en  In  our  own  United  States, 
which  we  have  long  regarded  as  the  strongest  citadel  of  jxjpular 
government,  there  are  subversive  forces  at  work  seeking  to  over- 
throw our  constitutional  liberty. 

Knowing  the  conditions  that  have  existed  in  our  Nation,  the 
American  Legion  fought  these  subversive  Influences  for  20  years. 
Success  first  crowned  our  efforts  when  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
passed  House  Resolution  282  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
gressional Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 

With  but  a  small  appropriation,  the  committee  was  appointed 
with  Hon.  Mabtin  Dtis.  of  Texas,  as  chairman.  The  Investigation 
brought  forth  startling  revelations,  indisputable  evidence  as  to 
the  foreign  agencies  working  In  and  through  our  citizens  for  the 
destruction  of  our  great  Republic.  The  chairman  and  his  com- 
mittee exerted  every  effort  and  were  steadfast  In  their  determina- 
tion to  learn  the  truth.  Their  first  report  was  presented  to  the 
first  session  of  the  Seventy -sixth  Congress.  January  3.   1939. 

Then  a  second  fight  woa  In  order,  with  strong  political  forces 
seeking  the  discontinuance  of  this  committee.  But  with  the  ef- 
forts and  support  of  the  American  Legion  and  allied  organizations, 
real  Americans  forced  the  Issue  through  Congress  again,  and  the 
committee  was  continued  with  an  additional  appropriation.  This 
winter,  in  the  third  session  of  this  same  Seventy -sixth  Congress, 
we  fought  our  third  battle  Again  public  demand,  public  opinion, 
molded  by  the  dauntlees  spirit  of  the  American  Legion  compelled 
Congreae  to  continue  this  committee  The  reoolutlon  passed  on 
Jantiary  33,  1040.  with  344  yeas.  31  nays,  and  07  not  voting  We  as 
Amerlran  cltlitens  appreciate  the  rmirage  and  conviction  of  our 
Concmwmefi,  who  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odd*,  dared  to  vote 
for  (his  reeohttloti  Ymif  own  Congre'^cfnan.  the  MMnnrahle  Jnnn 
C.  KftwuWi  voted  for  it  If  ynM  are  fjenulnely  interfiled  in  Ihln  In- 
vwrtliatimi  utid  Ifi  ♦he  dt«el/»«nfe  frf  un-Am^fl'^sfi  aelltlflee  Ifi  wif 
^M»f»tft,   ftrii  M  'ff*sfiM^fl"tte  shd   yni   m   pti^n*m  t-\utf*y*  •H'filirt 

ttfiUfif  eh4  prifn*0lf    t^ntif  nuH  hf  lett#^  cMtttttPtut  (WtUfeepmeti 
i'ftnM.  Uif  hi*  Mffft^ff* 

'(i«»e  l«  Hh\i  Hhf  '/f  *M  Hjihf  ttn^a  ftfufii^m*  /•M•^^l(  ♦♦•  ft*  IM  f*f#«« 
0i,t  hH*f  Ae  «'*  ^^f*HM  ff*if  i<fe#<  M*t"H#l  ^ff>^t*-*H*  «M  !••<<** 
M  Ifi  mufU  Hiti  thft*  *^4m4»>^*««  I^  «  »*iitif  ith4  0M^iit.ttHhH  ui  U«fl 
(««M-hM*#«  »//  M*<f  mt^ith^^iA  «>«<*<  hm0fi'»t*0  A^n\i*m  M»M.»/i»»  ««.4 
0«<^y«<  w««^W**||**'««  'I'mM  s]«»«t«  llVM  f^«.<  i**M4i  M»«t  'Miv«>  *»>tinm4 
IM  ll«rU  «lt«Klel«^«  *n  >ht.ttttHHM4  Aumtti-tth  umithhuitti  Ut  <«y<t*4l- 
iM(«4  /W'Mfl^AM  itnH,nt\if  |,U«>^«W(«  H<*¥0  144  (<<)«  tuitH'ihUmlt  (>t 
M«  |««v«  fi»|lN  tItMt  HgUt  »>>mIim  (Mt«l»(  Ah4  lit  il(..i  Utilt  Ul  U«  i'i 
tti«  01*4  4»#e  lA  4»  "Uf  4i|ty  00  »■  ii>Ml«i»i«i<4  It 

plvliMT  fni¥t*Uht-ii  wl»i<'l*  wii(<-l»«tl  >/v«r  (Im  'arly  "HomUi*  i|ut4<<J 
our  hn0l0ilu>f0  lu  Hie  i.rii»u<'ii  </(  nut  nU)rU)U0  liiti</n  has  «</M' 
tiiMi«4  til  wsisti  <'V«r  iM  aiul  U)  ralne  up  *ir<>iiK  (</ur«tfii«His  rn«ii 
III  every  tierUMl  '>f  cruie  iii  uur  tiutt^y  Tuday  when  (h«  (iKUie 
liHik0  rt»rk,  when  r«|>u»ili<'»  «r«  ifivii»K  w»y  ut  diruior»lii|M.  wt»«n 
Ui4lvi4Uiii  rtfbw  arc  beiim  aurreiulsretf  to  the  ltl«t«e,  aiul  when 
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Btates'  rights  are  being  centrallaed  to  Federal  outhorlty.  we  need 
great  men.  Today,  if  we  are  to  return  to  oiu-  faith  In  the  ftinda- 
mental  principles  of  government.  If  we  are  going  to  support  and 
maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  we  are  going  to 
retain  the  freedom  guaranteed  to  us  In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
moke  this  country  the  great  republic  for  which  It  was  planned, 
we  need  great  men.  Let  vis  seek  for  the  Washlngtons  and  Lln- 
eolns  of  1940.  who  will  lead  tis  back  to  the  path  of  the  truly 
American  way  of  life,  living,  and  government.  May  our  guiding 
eentlment  In  1940  " 


"God  give  VIS  men! 
A  time  like  this  dennands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  cannot  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy: 
Men  who  have  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  V  ho  are  honest,  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  the  demagogue 
And  damn  his  trrachcrovis  flatteries  without  blinking; 
Tall  men.  sun  crowned. 

Who  live  atx)ve  the  fog.  In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking. 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thvunb-worn  creeds, 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds, 
Mingle  In  selfish  strife, 
liO.  freedom  weeps, 

Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps. 
God  give  Vis  men!" 

Interstate  Chain  Store  Lobby  Ganged  Up  on 
1  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1940 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  chain  stores,  with  their  insid- 
ious propaganda,  are  telling  the  people  just  how  much  they 
spend  for  farm  products,  but  they  do  not  say  how  much  more 
they  should  have  paid  the  farmer  so  he  could  make  a  living. 
It  is  most  encouraging  that  organized  farm  opinion  now  can 
speak  for  itself  on  the  chain-store  question.  When  facts  were 
compiled  definitely  showing  that  the  more  the  chain  stores 
sold,  the  less  the  farmer  received.  It  was  not  a  surprise  that 
the  5.000  delegates  of  the  California  State  Orange,  in  its 
annual  State  convention  November  15,  1935,  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  mass  buying  as  practiced  by  chain  stores  Is  a  menace  to 
the  farmer  and  tends  to  produce  a  private  monopoly  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  food:  and 

Whereas  private  monopoly  in  the  distribution  of  food  is  a  threat 
to  the  welfare  of  all  peop!e;  and 

Whereas  chain  stores  do  not  now  p»y  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
load,  and  at  the  same  time  Uke  the  net  proflt  from  btulness  out  of 
local  communities  and  send  It  bock  to  Wall  Street -controlled  finan- 
cial centers  in  the  East,  dcstroylnf,  at  the  eame  time,  opportunltlee 
for  otir  own  boys  and  girls  coming  out  of  high  schooli  and  oollegea 
to  go  into  bUAlnesa  for  themMlves:  Kow,  therefore,  be  It 

/&*o/red.  That  the  California  Stat*  Orange  endorsee  and  nuppariB 
leglMlsttmi  to  ntrb  espanston  and  to  ragtalate  ealetlng  chain  stores 
in  CallfatniH 

It  WM  tpp(it\^6  in  thi'  n«wtp»ptri  rNM-tiHr  thtt  ttw^  Ni- 
tUrm)  Ot»nup  t(m6pmnt6  chmn  f«rfntnir.  1  <j/»firtHw  thui  ma 
ftft  pnptPnuUh  hf  ihie  tttUHn\fMikm  HninH  l»bafni««  ti¥/Mt' 

H//W   IM-m^kfp  CH**tt§  kffWf  PHtMPiHt 

A  tmm^m  M  «i«>im«  «Mfr<|H#a  fH  ihti  untnif  u*tuu»m  (H 
WKh  inuny  efmmo4iH»§    I  wtn  m^iUm  •  r*w     In  imti 

M  tolU/WB' 

r%c\t\e  NorihwMC  tppUf;  Of  ona  ioimuntr  d^lUr  •pent  in 
19M.  U'ii  conla  pftld  tor  pACkiOf  ftnd  loMllnf,  33'/,  e§ntM 
tor  railroad  •hlpm«nt  to  DnUu,  Chkaco,  N«w  Yoit,  and 
OttMT  pnnclpal  vuLTkMUi  tiM  iBtMitAU  ctuUn  ftora*  bofftd 


31^3  cents  of  the  consumer  dollar  while  the  poor  grower 
got  a  mere  21  Va  cents. 

Texas  onions:  Again  in  1936.  of  one  consumer  dollar,  11^ 
cents  paid  for  packing  and  loading;  28  cents  for  rail — 
watch  this  closely — 4p2  cents  went  to  the  interstate  chain 
stores,  but  the  hard-worLing  Texeis  onion  grower  received 
only  12 '^4  cents. 

Now.  take  Texas  cabbage:  In  1936.  and  for  the  same  mar- 
kets of  one  consumer  dollar,  10  Vi  cents  paid  for  packing  and 
loading;  36  cents  went  to  railroads;  the  interstate  chains 
grabbed  35 >2  cents;  and  the  painstaking  Texas  cabbage 
grower  got  only  14^2  cents. 

Florida  cabbage,  for  the  same  year,  same  markets:  Of  one 
consumer  dollar.  14^4  cents  for  packing;  27  V2  cents  for  rail- 
roads ;  interstate  chains  greedily  clutched  40  V4  cents,  but  the 
Florida  grower  received  a  miserable  llVi   cents. 

California  tomatoes:  Of  one  consumer  dollar  in  the  same 
markets,  11  cents  for  packing;  17^2  cents  for  railroads;  in- 
terstate chains  received  44^/4  cents;  and  the  grower  ended  up 
with  only  23  cents. 

These  are  very  convincing  oflBcial  figures  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Similar  illustrations  could  be  given  for 
other  commodities.  Including  dairy  products. 

Prior  to  the  advent  cf  the  interstate  chains  the  average 
farmer  had  an  oi>en  market  in  which  to  sell  his  products. 
But  today  his  price  is  virtually  dictated  by  the  grasping 
chain-store  interests. 

OFFICIAL    KEPORT    OF   PEDERAI.    TRADE    COMMISSION 

Last  year,  1937.  the  Federal  Trade  Cotnmission  reported 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  follows.  Listen  to 
this.    I  quote: 

The  Commission  records  with  dismay  its  belief  that  the  sur- 
vival of  Independent  farming  by  farmers  who  own  their  own 
farms  and  maintain  an  American  standard  of  living  is  in  Jeopardy. 

You  cannot  read  this  report  without  realizing  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  saying,  in  Just  so  many  words, 
"Mr.  Farmer,  unless  the  interstate  chain-store  system  Is 
broken,  you  are  absolutely  ruined." 

LOBBY    CANGKD   XTV 

This  lobby  has  ganged  up  on  the  farmers.    It  has  ganged 
up  on  the  wage  earners.    It  has  ganged  up  on  the  livestock 
and  dairy  producers,  and  It  is  wrecking  them.    In  cities  where 
they  obtain  control  they  gang  up  on  the  consumers. 
EvniTBODT  PBorrra  but  raoMia 

The  national  corporate  chains  claim  much  credit  for  dis- 
posing of  certain  surplus  commodities  of  the  farmers.  One 
critic  advised  me  that  he  had  Just  purchased  from  a  national 
chain  store  three  cans  of  peas  for  12  cents  and  challenged  me 
to  deny  that  such  purchase  was  In  his  interest  and  the  In- 
terest of  the  country.  He  incidentally  pointed  out  that  the 
farmers  were  helped  as  well  as  himself;  that  the  fanners  had 
a  surplus  cf  peas  that  the  chain  store  was  helping  them  to 
dispose  of.  Let  us  see  who  was  helped  by  this  sale  of  surplus 
peas  at  4  cents  a  can.  The  can  cofnpatiy  made  a  fair  proflt 
on  the  can,  The  railrond  company  made  a  fair  proflt  on 
tran^poritriff  ihc  run  to  ih<>  pfoducfr  and  cannery,  and  mIm 
on  th#  transportation  aft^r  th«  tan  wm  fltled.  Th«  («)«' 
phirtip  (^tnpniif  mn({f  a  fair  proflt  on  th*  vn\U  hPtpmtty  l-o 
mttip\fi4i  fiwi  aMt"  Ut  i\ip  (\MtimUrr<  hiii  thp  tutthpf  wfui  pro- 
dwpii  th«  pfun  mtt%p4  Utf  Um  tHini  I  m)\M  an  hmf  and 
thf«»w  m  t^mi\\»i¥\v  tffp  (!»*•  utrti  (m  hi*  turn  fmtHfd  i4tofti' 
fiiym  iiutm,  TtM*  wii««  fuftwf  wfffUtm  if)  ttM>  mnf\»fv  4i4  mi 
fPiiMS^u  a  MvtnM  wa«4«  i«Im>  fi)mn  kUn*  ^ti^mr  rinm\¥it4  a  pfuf^i 
Of  tiM  fAfumd  hts  (utmpt'UUtr  a  UUUi  M(  ntntrnf  Ut  HnkruffUv, 
T\m  raiiioad  wmpuhv  }rtt4UM4,  t))«  C*fl  Tru«i  pr»flUd,  Hm 
UUtptumtt  company  piofli«4,  but  tha  (Mm»r  and  wafa  aarntr 
aufferad. 

K.  R.  1,  a  Ml  to  curb  inUrstAU  ehMiru,  i»  now  bttor»  Hm 
Committ««  on  Ways  and  M«anf  ot  th«  Uouaa,  flearlAfff  wUl 
commanca  on  tbla  btU  March  Tl,  IB40. 
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Payment  of  Income  Tax  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  Residents  of  Massachusetts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20,  1940 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  COMMISSIONER  OP  CORPORA- 
TION8  AND  TAXATION  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  correspondence 
which  I  have  had  recently  with  the  commissioner  of  corpo- 
rations and  taxation  of  Massachusetts: 

Hotrsi  or  RKPRE=r?rrATivES, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  16.  1940. 

Hon.  Hr?«KT  P   Lono, 

Ccmmismmer  of  Corporations  and  Taxation. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Deak  Mb  CoMMissToron :  I  read  with  much  Interest  your  letter 
to  Congressman  Mc-Cokmack.  which  he  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
BIONAL  Recced,  relative  to  the  question  of  whether  Massachusetts 
people  residing  In  the  District  of  Columbia  should  file  State  or 
District  income-tax  returns.  As  Is  the  case  with  each  Member  from 
our  State.  I  have  many  constituents  living  here  in  the  District,  most 
of  whom  are  employed  by  the  Government,  and  who  retain  their 
vot.ng  residences  in  the  State.  Some  of  them  have  been  here  for 
many  years,  own  their  homes  here  on  which  they  pay  taxes  to  the 
Dl.strlct.  and  have  never  filed  Inccme-Ux  returns  in  Massachusetts. 
The  question  whether  they  s-hould  file  such  returns  has,  of  course. 
been  brought  to  a  head  by  the  situation  here,  where  Congress 
enacted  an  income-tax  law  for  the  District  for  the  taxable  year  1939. 
Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  but  what  my  office  receives  telephone  in- 
quiries from  Massachusetts  folks  as  to  whether  they  should  now  file 
State-tax  returns  or  District  returns.  I  have  carefully  refrained 
from  offering  any  advice  one  way  or  the  other. 

This  morning  my  office  received  a  phone  call  from  a  man  from 
wcitern  Massachusetts  who  is  permanently  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  who  ha«  been  here  for  a  number  of  years.  He  re- 
cently wrote  to  your  office  and  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that 
he  shoiild  fUe  a  State  tax  return,  and  the  circular  sent  him  stated 
he  would  luive  to  pay  a  penalty  of  »5  per  day  for  each  day's  delay 
subsequent  to  March  1.  From  his  conversation  I  inferred  that 
because  of  this  penalty  he  would  be  inclined  to  file  a  District  of 
Columbia  return  Instead  and  give  up  his  voting  residence  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  presume  his  case  Is  typical  of  a  great  many  others. 
They  naturally  wouW  prefer  to  retain  their  voting  residences  in 
Maasachusett*.  and  of  course  !t  would  be  to  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  State  to  have  them  do  so  and  hereafter  file  State  tax 
returns.  I  am  wondering  whether,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion which  has  arisen  here,  there  is  any  means  whereby  the  pen- 
alty could  be  waived  for  District  of  Columbia  people  this  year  if  they 
will  file  delayed  returns  with  your  office.  If  this  could  be  arranged.  I 
believe  I  could  have  the  matter  sufficiently  publicized  in  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  to  reach  the  attention  of  most  Massachusetts 
folks  employed  here,  and  I  feel  it  would  result  in  a  great  many 
returns  being  made  to  the  State  which  otherwise  will  be  made  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  reaction  to  this  matter  at  yo\ir 
eon%'enlence. 

With  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AtXEN  T.  Triadwat,  M.  C. 

[Telegram! 

DKrAKTMKNT  Or  CORPORATIONS   AND  TAXATION, 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  20.  1940. 
Congressman  Allen  T.  Tre-vdwat. 

House  of  Representativfs,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Your  suggestion  In  respect  to  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  who 
are  employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  who  are  filing  Mss- 
•achusctts  Income-tax  returns  for  the  first  time  In  1940  is  deeply 
appreciated  and  wholehearte<lly  adopted. 

Please  be  advised  that  all  penalties  because  of  delay  In  filing 
Ma5sar^rusetta  Income-tax  returns  will  be  waived  by  me  as  com- 
missioner of  corporations  and  taxation.  It  will  be  appreciated  if 
those  who  can  immediately  file  the  Massachusetts  income-tax 
return  due  March  1st.  but  in  accord  with  the  thought  of  this 
communication  all  are  hereby  assured  that  any  return  fl.led  on  or 
before  April  1  will  be  accepted  without  any  penalty  because  of 
lateness  In  filing  the  return  which  was  due  March  1.  Forms  will  be 
Instantly  forwarded  to  those  who  indicate  they  require  them. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  every  possible  aid  and  assistance  should  be 

even  to  those  to  whom  you  call  attention  and  others  perhaps  simi- 
rly  place<L    I  am  more  than  pleMCd  with  the  opportunity  you 


afford  me  of  making  clear  to  all  that  M.-u«achusetts  income-tax 
returns  may  be  filed  by  all,  secure  in  tlie  understanding  that  no 
penalties  will  be  Imposed  for  late  filing. 

Henry  P.  Lono. 
Commissicmer  of  Corporations  and  Taxation. 


Investigation    of    Activities    of    Government    Em- 
ployees  on   Behalf   of    Foreign    Countries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Wednesday.  March  20,  1940 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  KE>rrUCKY 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  herewith  include  a  resolution  passed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  to  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  H.  R.  8368  to 
provide  for  investigation  of  activities  of  Government  em- 
ployees on  behalf  of  foreign  countries,  which  bill  I  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Newport  Lodge.  No.  273,  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Omrr  or  Chtet  Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Commonwealth  of  Kentdckt. 

March   5.  1940. 

Mr.  Carl  Schcbcn,  of  the  county  of  Campbell.  Introduced  the 
following  resolution,  viz: 

"House  Resolution  No.  103 
"Resolution  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 

behalf  of  H.  R    B368.  by  Representative  Brent  Spence,  of  Ken- 
tucky,  to  provide  for  Investigation   of  activities  of  Government 

employees  on  behalf  of  foreign  countries 

"Whereas  a  bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the  HoiLse  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  Honorable  Brent 
Spence.  Representative  of  the  Fifth  Di-strict  of  Kentucky,  known 
as  H.  R.  8368.  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third  session,  and  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  provide  for  investigation  of  activities  of  Govern- 
ment employees  on  behalf  of  foreign  countries";  and 

•"Whereas  this  aforesaid  bill  Is  directed  against  un-American 
activities;  and 

"Whereas  this  legislation  is  sponsored  by  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  as  a  means  to  ctirb  communism,  nazi-ism. 
and  other  un-American  "isnas":  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common  wealth  of 
Kentucky,  That  this  general  assembly  earnestly  recommends  the 
passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  aforesaid  bill;  and  be  It  further 

'Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
Honorable  Brent  Spence.  Representative  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Kentucky,  and  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives  on 
February  23,  1940,  and  concurred  In  by  the  senate  on  March  4. 
1940 

'^""^^  W    A    PERRT, 

Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


A  Job  for  Every  Man  Who  Wants  To  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  EDWAP.D  A  KELLY.  OP  ILLINOIS.  AT  A 
MEETING  HELD  BY  AN  AFFILIATED  GROUP  OP  LABOR  OR- 
GANIZATIONS.   FEBRUARY    23,    1940,    AT    BLL^E   ISLAND,    ILL. 


Mr.   KELLY.    Mr.   Speaker,   under   leave   to   extend   my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
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ered  by  me  to  a  irroup  of  labor  organizations  on  February 

23.  1940.  at  Blue  Island.  UI.: 

In  coming  here  tonight  I  come  here  In  the  light  of  fairness  to  the 
forces  of  labor,  not  In  the  spirit  of  taking  any  part  with  or  afUl- 
atlng  my  remarks  to  any  group  of  any  labor  organization.  I  have 
always  been  fair  in  my  Judgment  to  the  cause  of  iatxir,  both 
organized  and  unorganized  alike. 

There  have  ijeen  many  changes  which  have  occurred  In  our  eco- 
nomic life  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution set  forth  their  proposals  for  fostering  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  With  conditions  changing  those  proposals  require 
new  public  responsibilities. 

I  firmly  am  a  believer  that  where  industry  falls  to  provide  a 
Job  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  a  Job  for  every 
man  and  woman  who  wants  to  work. 

In  the  birth  of  democracy  never  lose  sight  of  this  fact :  "We  hold 
the«e  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights — that  among  these  are  life,  lilierty.  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rl^ta  governments  are  instituted 
among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  Ijecomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends  it  Is  the  rl^t  of  the  p>eople  to  alter  or 
at>ollsh  it  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  Its  foundation 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  Its  powers  In  sxich  form  as 
to  them  shall  !«eem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happlneps." 

In  the  early  beginning  of  our  country  the  atwve  statement,  taken 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776.  was  a  bold  de- 
nunciation of  ail  governments  then  existing.  It  denied  the  right 
of  the  few.  anywhere,  at  any  time,  to  rxile  the  many.  It  was  the 
first  attempt  in  all  history  to  establish  a  government  upon  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  rule  of  the  masses.  Only  idealists  of  the 
far-removed  Colonies,  those  dreamers  of  field  and  forest,  of  the  far 
frontiers,  had  the  vision  to  t>ehold  or  the  courage  to  declare  such  a 
truth,  and  the  tenacity  of  purpose  to  do  battle  for  It. 

Within  this  American  wilderness  there  began  the  political  evolve- 
ment  of  a  Nation  whose  progress  and  destiny  were  to  depend  uix)n 
In  Its  day  by  those  who  did  not  approve  of  it  and  classified  it  as  that 
most  radical  of  doctrines. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  much-rldlctUed  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— the  first  time  In  history  a  people  deliberately  framed  In 
writing  their  agreement  as  to  the  form  and  method  of  government 
which  they  desired  to  adopt  and  foUow — the  basis  of  that  govern- 
ment was  the  reaffirmation  of  that  ridiculed  declaration  of  equality 
In  a  constitution  which  they  adopted  to  formulate  the  economic 
rights  under  the  great  Declaration. 

The  Constitution  was  wisely  written.  It  provided  for  its  own 
modification  to  meet  changing  economic  needs.  It  has  already  been 
amended  20  times,  and  as  the  economic  system  changes  it  may  be 
amended  many  more  times  to  meet  the  trend  of  the  people. 

Each  change  in  the  Constitution  has  lieen,  and  always  must  be. 
designed  toward  an  ever  closer  conformity  with  otir  basic  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  This  declaration  Is  not  subject  to  change. 
It  is  the  one  great  changeless  part  of  our  national  expression.  Men 
accept  It  and  become  Americans,  or  reject  It  and  remain  foreigners. 
Upon  this  rock  we  have  founded  our  Nation.  By  it  as  written  we 
stand  or  fall.  ,.         .    ^       ... 

It  was  upon  this  well-considered,  well-planned,  well -worked -out 
system  that  America  started  on  her  mighty  course.  It  was  idealism 
in  behalf  of  humanity  that  was  to  be  given  practical,  every-day 
expression  in  the  acts  and  achievements  of  a  people  coming  from 
many  national  stocks.  They  accepted  fully  the  great  truth  that  the 
highest  ideal  is  the  surest  and  safest  guide  in  the  practical  things 
of  life,  and  that  the  aspiration  for  equality  of  opportunity  among 
men  Is  the  highest  Ideal  in  the  government  of  men,  and  they 
followed  it. 

Under  this  system  of  gcvernmcnt  we  have  already  come  far.  Under 
It  we  have  pa.s.sed  safely  through  many  dangers  and  difflcultles.  We 
have  warred  with  other  nations  here  In  America.  We  have  warred 
among  ourselves  for  the  very  life  of  our  country. 

We.  America,  started  the  movement  for  political  democracy  and 
assisted  largely  In  its  promulgation  and  adoption  throughout  the 
world.  At  the  time  of  our  adoption  of  the  Constitution  America  was 
purely  an  agricultural  country.  Through  successive  developments 
It  has  grown  largely  Into  an  Indvistrlal  country.  Our  whole  economic 
life  has  changed  as  a  result  of  this  evolution.  The  old  order  has 
failed  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  What  was  fair  and  equitable 
when  aU  labored  alike,  has  become  clearly  unfair  and  inequitable 
under  the  new  conditions.  The  physical  development  of  the  country 
has  outrun  the  economic  adjustments  which  that  growth  required. 

The  economic  system  of  distributing  wealth  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  power  was  first  applied  to  machinery,  "labor-saving 
machinery '"—in  America  as  well  as  in  other  countrlet^— permitted 
the  pihng  up  of  tremendous  fortimes  by  the  few  and  prevented  the 
many  from  sharing  fairly  in  the  wealth  which  the  many  created. 
This  is  the  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  enormous  economic 
inequality  actually  existing. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  the  remedy  suggests  itself.  Since 
poliUcal  equality  has  removed  most  of  the  poliUcal  abuses  which 
had  so  long  cxu-.sed  the  world,  economic  equality  will  as  certainly 
remove  the  abuses  which  have  so  cursed  the  economic  world.  I 
listened  very  attentively  a  few  nights  ago  to  a  Member  of  Congress 
of  the  Republican  Party,  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Stevens 


Hotel,  Chicago,  in  which  he  castigated  viciously  the  ■o-<mUad  New 
Deal.  He  spoke  of  how  the  Republican  minority  in  Congress  now 
was  saving  America.  He  failed  to  state,  however,  that  practically 
every  single  Republican  Member  has  and  is  voting  to  a  man  against 
all  progressive  legislation,  legislation  l>eneflclal  to  the  public  wal- 
fare  and  to  lalxM-. 

He  mentioned  aixiut  the  enormous  debt  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  foisted  on  the  backs  of  the  American  people.  He  failed 
however,  to  mention  that  It  was  his  party  that  caused  a  national 
deficit  of  $21,000,000,000  that  tiie.  Democratic  Party  inherited  on  tlM 
4th  day  of  March  1933.  He  failed  to  tell  his  audience  also  that  his 
party  left  a  bankrupt  nation  to  the  Democratic  Party  on  that  day. 
He  failed  to  state  that  between  1929-33  that  10333  banks  in  this 
Nation  had  closed  their  doors  and  confiscated  billions  of  doUars  of 
the  hard-earned  money  of  the  An\erlcan  people  who  placed  their 
money  In  these  Institutions  tor  safekeeping.  He  faUed  to  say  that 
an  unregulated  stock  excliange  then  operating  under  Republican 
control  clo.sed  their  doors  and  took  billions  at  dollars  more  of  the 
people's  money  placed  In  securities  of  Industry  that  they  thought 
were  secured,  but  turned  out  to  l>e  nothing  more  or  less  than 
watered  securities  and  securities  that  never  existed. 

He  mentioned  about  what  the  party  that  he  represents  would  do 
for  the  American  farmer  if  it  were  restored  to  power  in  this  NaUon, 
but  he  did  not  inform  them  that  under  his  administration  the 
farmer  t>ecame  another  banlcrupt  person  in  America,  becatise  his 
party  failed  to  help  the  American  farmer  retain  his  markets. 

He  forgot  to  tell  his  audience  in  Chicago  that  the  lowest  price 
of  hogs  In  1929-33  was  3  3  cents  per  pound — by  the  so-called  Repub- 
lican prosperity  that  he  now  yells  about.  He  forgot  to  inform  his 
listeners  that  the  American  farmer  only  received  31.9  cents  for  com, 
38  2  cents  for  wheat;  eggs  he  fed  to  his  hogs,  for  he  could  not  get 
a  fair  price  for  them  in  the  markets. 

Yes;  he  forgot  to  state  about  the  scandal  created  by  his  party  in 
the  case  of  Colonel  Forlses.  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
who  was  tried  for  conspiracy  to  defraud. 

He  forgot  to  mention  that  one  of  the  Cabinet  memt>ers  under  the 
Republican  administration  of  the  old  order  of  business  was  found 
guilty  of  accepting  a  bribe  in  dealing  with  leases  of  the  naval 
petroleum  reserve  and  was  sentenced  to  Jail. 

They  thought  so  much  of  the  lat>orlng  clas.'ics  of  people  then 
that  they  called  out  the  United  States  marines  and  at  bayonet 
points  drove  them  off  of  public  lands  that  had  t>een  given  these 
people  under  free  land  grants  of  the  United  States  Government 
because  rich  mineral  resources  had  been  discovered  there  and 
left  these  unfortunate  people  stranded  in  the  desert  of  America  to 
starve  and  die. 

Yes;  he  failed  to  mention  that  his  party  stood  idly  Ijy  and  wit- 
nessed the  collapse  of  this  Government  without  trying  one  remedy 
to  prevent  it.  And,  oh,  he  failed  to  tell  his  audience  how  Herbert 
Hoover  drove  the  ex-soldlers  at  bayonet  points  out  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  they  fought  to  preserve  when  they  marched  on  to  Wash- 
ington for  food  aiid  Jobs  and  redress  in  life. 

And  above  all  else  he  failed  to  state  that  his  party  repeatedly 
sat  Idly  by  and  allowed  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  ruin  the  moral  character  of  her  people,  to  put  them  in  a  life 
of  crime  and  murder,  and  make  them  disrespectful  people  of  this 
Nation.  And  then  the  long -forgot  ten  Jones  flve-and-ten  law,  that 
virtually  made  criminals  out  of  every  American  citizen  that  dared 
sip  an  ounce  of  alcoholic  beverages,  unless  you  had  a  permit  from 
the  Nation's  own  bootlegger,  Andy  Mellon. 

He  forgot  to  mention  that  for  40  years  past  the  railroad  men 
of  this  Nation  sought  a  pension  for  valorous  service  they  ren- 
dered to  America  and  could  get  no  consideration  from  his  party. 

Oh.  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  reiterate  many  happenings,  but  1 
wish  to  he  fair  with  you  all,  for  sometimes  it  gets  boresome  to  those 
who  have  to  listen. 

And  now  I  purpose  to  state  what  this  Nation,  under  one  of  the 
greatest  Presidents  it  has  ever  had,  has  done,  and  before  going 
into  this  I  want  to  say  I  met  a  man  a  short  while  back  en  route 
to  Washington  from  Chicago.  He  did  not  know  who  I  was.  as  we 
met  In  the  dining  car  on  the  Capitol  Limited  and  discussed  the 
economic  situation  prevailing  in  America.  He  said,  while  he  was  a 
Republican  and  did  not  support  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1932,  he 
certainly  would  support  him  in  the  coming  year,  meaning  1936,  for 
if.  one  thing  he  did  which  met  with  his  approval,  he  prevented 
the  American  people  from  taking  up  arms  against  orje  another,  and 
while  he  did  not  agree  with  his  entiro  program,  he  nevertheless 
would  support  him  upon  those  princlpka. 

Now  what  has  this  adxniniftratlon  done  for  lat>or: 

The  first  act  was  to  seciu-e  the  banking  structure  of  this  Nation 
and  to  save  the  solvent  institutions  from  further  collapse.  It 
pa-ssed  the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Act  that  today  safeguard* 
your  money  up  to  $5,000  In  the  bank.  We  repealed  the  eighteenth 
amendment  and  the  Jones  five-and-ten  law  restoring  clvU  liberties 
back  again  to  the  masses  of  American  people. 

We  passed  the  Agrictiltural  Adjvistment  Act  to  rehabilitate  the 
American  farmer,  and  as  we  viitness  today  the  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities, to  what  they  were,  the  Amerlctm  farmer  has  received  more 
than  an  even  break.  We  passed  an  emergency  relief  act  to  take 
care  of  the  American  people,  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  extend  medical 
aid  to  the  sick,  and  to  take  care  of  the  underprivileged  persons  of 
this  Nation  that  were  left  destitute  by  the  Republican  calamity. 
We  passed  the  soldiers'  bonus  blU.    We  passed  legislation  for  tbe 
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widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  who  died  that  were  service-connected 


ca-^rs 


Aiter  a  40-v«u-  n«ht  wp  pas-o^d  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  and 
many  ftghts  ensufd  between  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  over 
the  validity  of  this  act.  ^  »,  „ 

We  new  have  before  us  In  conference  the  .so-called  transportation 
bill    that  will  equalize  all  forms  of  carriers  In  conr.merce. 

We  passed  under  a  Democratic  Hou.se  the  Antl -Injunction  Act  aZ 
1932  which  protects  labor  from  a  discriminatory  use  of  the  Injunc- 
tion'to  break  strikes  We  created  a  national  labor  act,  giving  the 
right  to  employees  to  Join  a  union  of  their  chocelng  and  a  right  to 
Coll>-ctive  bargaining. 

We  provided  for  the  establishment  of  fair  labor  standards  In  em- 
ployment, known  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  This 
eatabllahed  in  Industry  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  of  labor  conditions  detrimental 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers. 

The  establishment  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours. 

We  passed  u  system  of  Federal  eld-age  benefits  and  by  enabling 
the  s;»veral  States  to  make  more  adequate  provisions  for  agtd  per- 
Bons  blmd  persons,  dependent  and  crippled  children,  maternal  and 
child  welfare,  public  health,  and  the  administration  of  their  unem- 
ployment-compensation laws. 

We  passed  the  40-hour  workweek  for  all  Federal  employees  engaged 
In  the  Post  Office  Department. 

We  prohibited  prlscn-made  goods  to  flow  In  commerce  In  com- 
petition with  union-made  goods.  ^   ^  ^ 

We  passed  as  an  emergency  act  the  establishment  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps  to  take  boys  off  of  the  streets  and  make  useful  citizens  out 

cf  them. 

We  established  a  Fair  Standard  Act  In  the  paying  of  wages  on 
Government  contract*. 

We  passed  the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers  Comp)ensa- 
tlon  Act  with  rrspect  to  rates  of  compensation. 

We  created  the  Public  Works  Administration.  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Works  ProgrcFs  Administration  to  cooperate 
with  the  SUtes  In  an  emergency  where  employment  could  be  given 
en  needed  public-works  Improvements. 

We  passed  the  Home  Loan  Corporation  Act.  that  enabled  people 
to  amortlase  mortgages  they  owed  on  property  that  were  In  a  dis- 
tressed condition  and  saved  millions  of  home  owners  from  losing 
their  homes. 

The  Federal  Housing  Corporation  Act  made  It  possible  for  f>eople 
In  low-wage  brackets  to  build  and  purchase  homes  on  the  ba&ls 
of  small  monthly  payments,  where  the  Federal  Government  guar- 
anteed the  payments  to  mortgage  companies  and  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  at  the  same  time  made  It  possible  for  the  building 
Industries  to  reemploy  building  mechanics. 

Thes*.  my  dear  people,  were  some  of  the  most  lmf>ortant  acts 
pa^ed  bv  this  administration  beneficial  to  the  public  Interest  and 
its  general  welfare. 

In  conchiaion.  I  wish  to  reiterate  a  statement  ls?ued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  which  he  said.  "Democracy  is  not 
a  Malic  thing,  it  is  an  everlasting  march:  when  our  children  grow 
up  they  will  still  have  problems  to  overcome.  It  Is  for  us.  however, 
manfully  to  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  preparation  for  them  so 
that  to  *ome  degree  the  difficulties  they  must  overcome  may  weigh 
upon  them  less  heavily. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the  Nation,  having  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  will  build  a  better  future  for  the  children 
of  the  dajrs  to  come. 


Democrats*  Part  of  National  Debt  Under  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Does  Not  Exceed 
$20,000,000,000 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
during  the  World  War.  said  that  those  who  profited  by  the 
war  should  pay  its  cost,  and  he  persuaded  the  Congress  to 
pass  tax  laws  which.  If  they  had  remained  upon  the  statute 
books,  would  have  caused  the  entire  payment,  the  complete 
liquidaUon.  of  the  national  dgbt  by  Jime  30,  1927.  When  the 
Republicans  came  into  power  March  4.  1921.  they  did  not 
see  fit  to  keep  these  war  taxes  in  effect.  They  did  not  want 
to  liquidate  the  national  debt  so  quickly.  In  fact,  it  was 
contended  by  the  administration  in  power  and  by  many  of 


the  big  financiers  of  the  country  that  a  pretty  good  size 
national  debt  was  a  sound  thing  for  the  country. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  L.  H. 
Parker,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  which  discloses  that  if  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son taxes  had  continued  in  effect,  the  national  debt  wculd 
have  been  entirely  paid  by  June  30.  1927.  and  there  would 
have  been  a  surplus  at  that  time  in  the  Treasury  of 
$1,542,000,000  after  the  payment  of  the  debt  In  full. 

The  statement  I  refer  to  is  contained  in  volume  79.  part  3, 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  tlie  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  page  2687,  and  is  as  follows: 

Estimate  of  additional  Tcrcnue  that  icoidd  have  been  derived  under 
the  income  and  excess-profits  tax  rates  of  the  year  1918  continxied 
in  subsequent  years,  with  effect  upon  the  publu:  debt  by  the  appli- 
cation of  such  additional  reveriue  thereto 

INDIVIDUAL    INCOME    TAJC 


Year 

Actual  not  In- 
come 

Actual  tax 

Tht-orctical  tax 

Excess 

1918 

$15,921,638,000 

$1,127,722,000 

$1, 127,  TO,  000 

1919 

19, 859,  491, 000 
23.  735.  629. 000 
19,577.211.000 
21.  .m.  213. 000 
2i  777.  i«6, 000 
25.  tiSft,  153.  000 
21.  HW.  ,'i7t>.  000 
21.  a&S.  506,  000 

1,  260,  (via  000 
1,075,054,000 
719, 387. 000 
861.057,000 
661,6«j«i.000 
7(M.2»«,aOO 
734.  .W,  000 
732.  471.  000 

1,  406,  052,  OOO 
1, 68a  4S3.  000 
1. 386, 067. «« 
l,5ia6O«.0U0 
1,  7M.  245,  000 
1,816,456,000 
1,  SM,  1,36, 000 
1.  554.  6«J2.  WW 

$13K.422.000 

I'.cJO 

1'<JI 

IUJ2 _.. 

iita 

605.  429.  a« 

fity;6>»aooo 

649,  547. 000 
1, 592. 579. 000 

l'r>4 

iy25. 

1U-J6 

1.112.191.000 

815.581.000 
822.  191.  (WO 

Total 

1927 

178.  795.  247. 000  1     6,  758.  OKS.  000 
22,545,(191,000  1        83U  63a,  UOO 

12.  55.8.  70.V.  0(« 
1.  586.  192.  000 

ft,4oa63aooo 

705,553,000 

Total 

aOi,  340,  3.18,  000 

7,  588.  724.  000 

14.  254.  897.  OJO 

7,  166,  173.  000 

COEPORATIONS INCOMK    AND    EXCISS-PBOnTS    TAXES 


Year 


Actual  net 
income 


1918 $8,361,511,000 


Thootvtical 
net  income 


Actual  tax 


$3,158,764,000 


Theort'tical 
tax 


ElC<?S3 


1919 

inao 

19-Jl 

l'/.'2 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Total. 
1927 


9.141.418. 
7.902.655. 
4. 336. 0-18. 
6,963,811. 

8,  321,  529. 
7.  586.  652. 

9,  583. 6H4. 
9,  673.  403. 


OIX)  $8. 031.  704.000 

WW  6.  M2.  flO«.  (X», 

000  3.  399.  895.  (WO 

OOO;  5.  222.  8.1H.  (WD, 

000  6.241.  147.  (WOj 

0001  5.689.989.0001 
UOOi  7.  1H7.  761.0001 
000,  7.  255.  052.  (WOl 


2, 175.  342. 000$3.rtl4. 137.'Vl0 
1.625,235.000    2.  471.  fiOl.OOO 


701.  576.  IWO, 
783.  776.  OOO! 
937.  106. 01)0, 
881.550.0001 
1.  170.  331.  OOO 
1.  229.  797.  000 


1.281.37S.000 
1.973.060.0001 
2, 357.  743. 000| 
2,  149.  530.  owl 
2,715  ;«o,ooo 
2.  740.  770.  000 


$858,795,000 

846,366.000 

582.802.000 

1.189.284.000 

1.420.637.000 

1. 267.  my  (WO 

1.  .54.5.  019.  000 
1,510,973,000 


63,  779, 200. 000  49.  571.  016.  OlWi   9,  .104.  713. 000  18.  726.  .V»9.  OOO!  9.  221.  856.  000 
8,981,884,000    6,736.413.000'   1.130,674,0001  2,  544. !« 2, 000,   1.414,168.000 


Total ...  :r2.  761, 084, 000,56, 307,  429, 000, 10, 635, 387,  OOOj 21, 271. 41 1, 000  10, 636,  OX  000 

Public  debt  June  30,  1926.. __ $19,643,000,000 

Additional  revenue  if  rates  con- 
tinued through   1926 $15,122,476,000 

Probable  saving  in  interest  by 
annual  payment  of  such  addi- 
tional revenue  on  public  debt.       2.  450,  000.  000 

17.572.476.000 

Balance  of  debt.   1926 2,070.524.000 

Public  debt  June  30.  1927 18,510,000,000 

Additional  revenue  If  rates  con- 
tinued through  1927 17,302.197,000 

Probable  saving  of  interest  by 
annual  payment  of  such  addi- 
tional revenue  on  public  debt.       2.  750. 000. 000 

20. 052.  197.  000 

Surplus  after   complete   payment   of   public 

debt 1, 542.  197.  000 

Not*. — It  Is  assumed  that  business  profits  (net  income)  wotild 
not  have  been  depressed  by  the  high  tax. 

(This  statement  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.     Mr.'X.  H.  Parker,  chief  of  staff.) 

If  the  Republicans  had  paid  the  debt  as  provided  by  law, 
it  would  have  been  entirely  paid  with  a  surplus,  June  30, 
1927.  If  we  deduct  the  amoimt  of  the  national  debt  on 
March  4.  1933,  and  the  amount  of  interest  that  has  been 
paid  on  the  $17,572,476,000  since  June  30,  1927,  from  the 
present  debt,  the  part  that  should  be  charged  against  the 
present  administration  from  March  4.  1933.  would  not  exceed 
$20,000,000,000. 
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Agricultnre  and  the  Trade-Agreements  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav.  March  20  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 

1940 


STATEMENT   BY    HON.    HENRY    A.    WALLACE,    SECRETARY    OP 

AGRICUIaTDRE 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture  and  the  trade-agreements  program 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  on 
January  12  of  this  year.  In  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Waj's  and  Means  Committee  on  the  resolution  to  extend  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  REcoitD.  as  follows: 

When  your  chairman  invited  me  to  come  here  today  to  dlBcuse, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  agriculture,  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing the  trade-agreements  program.  I  was  glad  to  accept. 
The  fact  that  I  did  not  appear  before  your  committee  In  1937. 
when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  up  for  renewal,  was  In- 
terpreted by  some  as  meaning  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  trade-agreements  program.  Because 
of  that  interpretation  1  addressed  a  letter  to  your  chairman  on 
February  8.  1937.  stating  emphatlcaUy  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  in  accord  with  the  program  and  giving  the  reasons 
Why.  Later  I  amplified  those  vlewo  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  In  concluding  my  statement  before  that  committee 
in  1937.  I  said: 

•The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  con.slder  the  trade- 
agreements  program  a  cure-all  for  our  agricultural  problem  or  a 
substitute  for  other  farm  programs.  We  do  consider  it  an  im- 
portant and  highly  desirable  supplementary  program.  •  •  •  We 
cannot  get  away  from  the  fund:\mental  fact  that  our  agricultural 
plant,  as  It  exists  today,  will  in  years  of  ordinary  weather  produce 
more  than  can  be  consumed  at  fair  prices  within  the  United 
States.  We  believe  that  U  is  extremely  Important  to  maintain. 
on  a  sound  basis,  as  large  a  foreign  outlet  for  our  export  products 
as  possible,  con.sistent  with  sound  soU  conservation  practices.  We 
believe  that  this  can  only  be  done  through  permitting  larger  Im- 
ports of  goods  and  services  from  abroad  to  pay  for  our  larger 
exports  and  through  securing  reductions  In  extremely  high  foreign 
trade  barriers.  The  trade-agreements  program  Is  making  definite 
progress  along  this  line." 

I  stand  on  that  statement  today.  Even  though  the  trend  of 
world  events  has  kept  the  trade  agreements  from  having  the  full 
beneficial  effects  on  International  commerce  and  on  our  exports  of 
farm  products  that  we  had  hoped  they  would  have,  the  program 
has  been  distinctly  worth  while.  I  believe  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
discontinuance  of  the  authority  to  conclude  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments would  be  extremely  unforttinate.  A  program  of  this  kind 
will  be  particularly  important  In  the  days  of  a  post-war  world,  which 
ftU  of  us,  I  am  sure,  sincerely  hope  are  not  too  far  away. 

I  came  here  today  primarily  to  make  a  positive  statement  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  question  of 
the  continuation  of  the  trade-agreements  program.  I  hope  that  I 
have  made  that  position  clear.  It  la  not.  I  take  it.  my  place  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  the  more  general  a^Mcts  of  the  program,  its  legal 
basis,  or  the  actual  accompllshmentB  In  the  way  of  agreements  con- 
cluded, concessions  given  and  obtained,  and  the  like.  Those  mat- 
ters will  be  covered  fully  by  others  and  particularly  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  which  has  the  program  directly  In  charge. 

But  I  do  think  It  will  be  appropriate  for  me  to  comment  briefly 
on  certain  phases  of  the  program  that  bear  most  directly  on  agri- 
culture. These  are  phases  on  which  much  has  been  said  already 
and  on  which  mvich  more  wUl  doubtless  be  said  In  the  days  and 
weeks  Inunedlately  ahead. 

First  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  perennial  question  of  agricultural 
Imports.  It  has  been  charged  repeatedly  that  the  trade  agreements 
have  caused  a  "flood"  of  agricultural  Imports,  and  by  so  doing  have 
ruined  particular  agricultural  industries.  Presumably  this  refers 
to  the  effect  of  duty  reductions  on  particular  agricultural  import*. 

Now.  what  are  the  actual  facts?  Well,  one  fact  Is  that  imports  of 
agrlcultxiral  products  of  a  kind  glmilar  to  those  produced  in  the 
United  States  rose  considerably  during  the  first  2  or  3  years  follow- 
ing the  orl|i:inal  enactment  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  But  thla 
rise  m  import*  can  be  entirely  explained  by  two  developments. 
rint.  there  were  the  disastrou*  droughts  of  1934  and  1936,  which 


made  it  necessary  for  us  to  Import  a  rclatlTely  small  amotmt  of  cer- 
tain products,  which  are  ordinarily  on  an  export  basis.  In  order  to 
supplement  our  much  reduced  supplies.  The  second  development 
was  the  Improvement  In  economic  conditions  In  the  United  States. 
which,  as  is  always  the  case,  led  to  increased  Imports  of  certain 
products  which  are  regularly  Imported  into  this  country  because 
our  production  does  not  equal  our  own  requirements.  A  case  in 
point  Is  wool. 

It  should  only  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  all  of  the  more 
Important  cases  of  Increased  Imports,  such  as  wheat  from  Canada. 
corn  and  hides  from  Argentina,  and  wool  from  Australia,  there 
had  beer  no  change  whatever  in  the  tariff  rates  established  in 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  dispel  the  myth  that  trade 
agreements  were  responsible  for  the  temporary  rise  In  Imports  dur- 
ing the  middle  thirties.  1  say  "temporary."  because  since  1937  Im- 
ports of  the  so-called  competitive  products  have  declined  to  ap- 
proximately the  level  that  prevaUed  In  1934  tmd  1935  before  the 
trade -agri?ements  program  had  really  gotten  under  way. 

It  Is  also  a  fact  that  some  reductions  have  been  made  through 
trade  agn>ements  In  the  duties  on  agricultural  products.  But  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  case  where  such  duty  reductions  have  seriously 
Inconvenienced  an  American  agrlcultxiral  Indiistry.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  In  cases  where  a  damaging  influx  of  agricultural  products 
might  take  place  as  a  result  of  duty  reductions,  meticulous  care  haa 
been  taken  to  see  that  safeguards  were  Introduced  to  prevent  such 
an  Influx. 

Numerous  examples  of  such  safeguards  might  be  cited,  but  I 
shall  refer  to  only  one — that  on  cattle.  In  the  first  place,  in  the 
trade  agreements  with  Canada  the  duty  vpas  reduced  only  on  the 
kind  of  cattle  which  Canada  predominantly  supplied,  namely,  cattle 
weighing  over  700  pounds  and  calves.  This  made  It  Impossible  for 
Mexico,  the  only  other  source  of  cattle  Imports  Into  the  United 
States,  to  bring  In  any  large  quantity  of  cattle  under  the  duty 
reduction  made  in  the  agreements  with  Canada.  In  the  second 
place,  the  duty  reduction  was  made  applicable  only  to  a  certain 
number  oi  cattle.  In  the  first  Canadian  agreement  of  1936  this 
number,  In  the  case  of  heavy  cattle,  was  156.000  head  annually. 
In  the  secord  Canadian  agreement,  which  replaced  the  first  agree- 
ment in  1939,  the  number  was  225.000  head.  The  first  number 
represented  about  1  percent  of  our  estimated  total  cattle  slaughter 
in  1935.  and  the  second  15  percent  of  our  total  slaughter  in  1938. 
But  In  the  case  of  the  larger  ntimber  in  the  second  agreement  the 
further  precaution  was  taken  to  limit  the  Imports  In  any  one 
quarter  to  not  more  than  60.000  head.  This  step  was  taken  partly 
because  ol  the  complaints  under  the  first  agreement  that,  while 
the  numb<?r  Involved  was  small,  the  fact  that  they  could  all  come 
In  within  a  limited  period  was  likely  to  result  in  damaging  com- 
petition. 

Now,  It  has  been  argued,  and  it  doubtless  will  continue  to  be 
argued,  that,  while  the  quantity  of  cattle  Imported  from  Canada 
under  the  trade  agreement  Is  quite  small  In  relation  to  our  total 
cattle  slaughter,  the  arrival  of  such  cattle  on  particular  markets  in 
particular  days  causes  a  glut  which  results  In  reduced  prices  In  that 
market.  8oine  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  reduction  !?preads 
then  to  markets  throughout  the  country,  but  the  Department  of 
Agricultun?  has  seen  no  concrete  evidence  to  this  effect.  It  may 
be  admittc^l,  however,  that  the  arrival  of  a  certain  number  of  cars 
of  Canadifcti  cattle  at  a  market  which  has  already  received  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  domestic  cattle  might  cause  a  temporary  market 
decline.  This  is  not  a  peculiar  attribute  of  Canadian  cattle.  Such 
a  decline  will  Just  as  certainly  take  place  under  similar  conditions 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  small  number  of  cars  of  domestic  catUe. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  locral  market  situations,  it  1b 
an  undeniable  fact  that  prices  received  by  domestic  producers  of 
cattle  in  the  United  States  since  the  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  have  been  consistently  higher  than  they  were  in. 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  program  and  In  some  cases 
as  high  as  they  were  back  in  the  predepresslon  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  In  1939,  when  imports  of  cattle  reached  record  levels, 
the  farm  price  of  cattle  was  at  or  above  parity  every  month  of 
the  year.  Actually,  the  prices  received  by  American  cattle  pro- 
ducers are  determined  almost  exclusively  by  the  number  of  do- 
mestic cattle  produced  in  a  given  year  and  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  during  that  year.  If  thsse  conditions 
are  such  as  to  make  for  high  prices,  then  we  shall  have  some  im- 
ports of  cattle.  If  they  are  such  as  to  make  for  low  prices,  then 
we  shall  have  only  small  importe  of  cattle  notwithstanding  th« 
concessions  made  to  Canada  in  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Here  is  another  point  on  imports.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  loose  talk  about  agricultural  indtistrles  being  singled  out  for 
sacrifice  in  the  trade  agreement  bargaining  process.  There  is 
absolutely  no  foimdatlon  for  such  statements.  In  the  first  place, 
reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that,  when  necessary, 
special  safeguards,  such  as  ctistoms  quotas,  have  been  introduced 
in  coruiection  with  duty  reductions  In  trade  agreement*.  These 
customs  quotas  (with  only  one  or  two  exceptions)  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  agricultural  products.  Furthermore,  an  analysis  shows 
that,  on  the  basis  of  1937  trade  figures,  only  14  percent  of  the 
total  imports  of  agrlculttiral  products  into  thla  country  are  af- 
fected by  any  of  the  duty  reductions  made  under  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  up  to  November  1,  1939.  On  the  other  hand,  al- 
most 22  percent  of  the  Imports  of  nonagrlcultural  products  were 
affected.  Of  the  14  percent  of  agricultural  Imports  affected,  al- 
most half  consisted  of  sugar,  the  imixnts  of  which  have  been 
subject  to  strict  quantitative  limitation  and  have  not  prevented 
the  total  acreage  of  sugar  beeUi  and  stigarcane  harvested  for  sugar 
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!n  rontlnental  United  SUtea  In  1938  from  being  the  largest  In  our 

In  short  the  part  of  our  «gr)cultural  Imports  that  have  been  af- 
fected by  duty  reductlona  under  trade  ajrreements  Is  only  about  one- 
third  aa  large  as  the  part  of  the  nonagrlcultviral  that  have  been 
affected.  This  does  not  look  as  though  apiculture  has  been  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  at  trade  agreements. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation, 
on  the  part  of  opjionents  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  over  the 
•uppofted  harm  that  was  going  to  come  to  agriculture  from  a  trade 
•green.ent  with  Argentina.  As  you  know,  the  negotiations  for  such 
an  agreement  have  recently  t)een  terminated.  Enemies  of  the  trade 
aiO-eeinents  now  assert  that  this  break -down  of  the  Argentine  nego- 
tlkvions  IS  Juat  a  subterfuge,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  act  Is  extended, 
the  Arsefttlne  agreement  will  be  concluded  and  agricultural  Inter- 
ests m  the  United  States  will  be  sacrificed  to  Argentine  competition. 
But  this  accusation  overlooks  two  things:  First,  It  overlooks  the 
fact  that  an  important  reason  for  the  break-down  of  the  negotia- 
tions was  the  firm  stand  mad*  by  the  United  States  Government  for 
quantitative  limitations  on  the  amount  of  competitive  farm  prod- 
ucts which  could  be  imported  under  a  reduced  tariff.  Second.  It 
overlooks  the  reputation  for  Integrity  of  Secretary  Hull  and  his 
associates.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  Secretary 
Hull  knows  that  the  kind  of  trickery  which  Is  now  being  Imputed 
to  him  is  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  If  the  handling  of  the 
Argentine  negotiations  proves  anything.  It  proves  that  this  admin- 
istration Is  looking  cut  for  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  U  not 
•acrincing  tlie  Interests  of  agriculture  to  those  of  Industry. 

It  Is  remarkable  what  can  be  done  in  demonstrating  a  precon- 
ceived notion  by  the  careful  selection  of  figures.  For  InsUnce. 
cpponenU  of  the  trade-a^eements  program  have  frequently  com- 
pared our  agrlcul'tiral  Imports  dtirlng  1932  with  those  during  1937. 
During  1932.  because  of  business  depression  in  this  country  and 
large  farm  surpluses,  agricultural  prices  hit  bottom  and  farm  Im- 
ports reached  an  extremt-ly  low  point;  whereas  Imports  were  much 
higher  In  1937.  when  business  was  at  a  post-depression  peak  and  our 
farm  prices,  which  had  been  substantially  strengthened  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  triple  A  program,  had  been  boosted  to  an  even  higher 
level  by  the  extraordinary  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  A  precisely 
opposite  Impression  as  to  the  effect  of  trade  agreements  on  agricul- 
tural imports  would  be  shown  If  one  were  to  select  a  figure  for  any 
year  during  the  1920's  and  compare  It  with  Imports  In  any  year 
•ince  the  trade-agreements  program  became  effective.  I  shall  not 
engage  in  any  statistical  legerdemain  of  this  kind.  But  I  do  think 
Ik  Is  legitimate  to  point  out  that  the  imports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  produced  In 
this  country  were  smaller  In  the  last  fiscal  year.  1938-39.  than  they 
mere  in  the  first  year  of  the  trade-agreements  program.  1934-35.  and 
were  less  than  half  as  large  In  terms  of  value  than  were  the  average 
annual  Imports  of  such  products  dtu-lng  the  entire  decade  of  the 
twenties. 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  imports.  In  the  case  of  exports  it  Is 
also  po««lble  to  distort  the  figures  by  a  deliberate  choice  of  par- 
ticular years,  since.  In  this  case.  too.  factors  other  than  trade  agree- 
ments have  played  a  large  part  In  the  upe  and  downs  of  agricultural 
exports  In  recent  years  to  such  an  extent  as  largely  to  obscure  the 
effect  of  trade  agreements.  The  most  Important  of  these,  of  course. 
Is  the  droughts  of  the  middle  thirties.  But  there  Is  one  comparison 
which  It  ?eems  to  me  Is  valid.  That  Is  the  trend  of  our  farm  export 
trade  with  countries  with  which  we  have  concluded  trade  agree- 
ments as  compered  with  those  with  which  we  have  no  agreements. 
lor  example,  our  agricultural  exports  to  the  16  countries  with  which 
trade  agn*ment«  were  In  effect  during  the  entire  fiscal  year  1938-39 
were  15  percent  lar^r  than  the  exports  to  the  same  countries  in  the 
Ascal  year  193S  36.  On  the  other  hand,  oiur  farm  exports  to  all  other 
countries  declined  19  percent  during  this  particular  period. 

This.  It  seems  to  me.  is  concrete  evidence  that  the  trade  agree- 
menu  have  been  getting  resulU  from  the  standpoint  of  improving 
the  foreign-market  situation  for  our  agricultural-export  products. 
Nevertheleaa.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our  agrlculttiral  exports 
have  not  gotten  back  to  predepresslon  levels.  The  outstanding 
reason  for  this  Is  to  be  found  In  the  rise  of  the  totalitarian  states 
during  the  1930s.  The  economic  policy  of  these  states,  particu- 
larly that  of  Germany,  has  been  directed  toward  national  self- 
sufficiency  with  respect  to  foodstuffs  and  agricultural  raw  mate- 
rials Moreover,  the  vast  expenditures  for  armament  In  practically 
all  Exiropean  countries  in  recent  years  has  without  doubt  diverted 
a  vast  amount  of  purchasing  power  away  from  our  agrlculttu^ 
export  product*. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  the  relation  of  trade  agreements  to 
agrlcultxire  upon  which  I  should  like  to  touch  briefly  It  U  fre- 
quently assumed  that  any  bargaining  power  used  to  obtain  im- 
proved export  markets  for  our  manufactured  goods  Is  wasted  so 
far  as  apiculture  Is  concerned.  This  la  by  no  means  the  case. 
Improved  export  outlets  for  our  stuplua  Industrial  products  can- 
not fall  to  improve  economic  conditions  and  purchasing  power 
In  our  industrial  centers  and  thereby  Improve  our  own  domestic 
markets,  which  are.  of  course,  the  most  important  markets  for 
otir  agricultural  products.  For  instance,  the  Increase  of  almost 
•100.000.000  a  year  In  exports  of  manufactxired  goods  to  Canada 
alnce  the  flrat  trade  agreement  with  that  country  has  certainly 
raised  urban  purchasing  power  In  the  United  States  for  our  agri- 
cultural products  above  what  It  would  otherwise  have  been.  More- 
owr.  It  has  benefited  not  only  oxir  gr««t  export  products  but  also. 
and  especially,  such  products  as  beef,  milk,  and  eggs,  which  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  doxnestlc  market. 


It  is  my  opinion  that  the  trade-agreements  proeram  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  the  face  of  extremely  adverse  conditions. 
Eut  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  protn^am  was  not  able  entirely  to 
overcome  these  conditions.  That  Is  not  the  faiilt  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  If  the  program  or  a  similar  one  had  been 
given  a  chance  to  operate  a  few  years  earlier  It  Is  entirely  possible 
that  the  conditions  underlying  the  growth  of  totalitarianism  ml^ht 
have  been  ameliorated  to  .'•uch  an  extent  as  to  have  largely  avoided 
Its  subsequent  growth  That  is  something  upon  which  we  can 
only  spectilate.  The  fact  is  that  the  trade-agreements  program 
did  make  remarkable  progress  in  certain  countries  but  not  In  the 
countries  which  for  one  reason  or  another  adopted  national  self- 
sufficiency  as  their  primary  poal. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  little  proeres-o  In  the  way  of  trade-agreement 
negotiations  can  be  expected  in  Europe  during  the  continuation  of 
the  European  war.  I  do  feel  that  the  trade-aeTeements  program  can 
operate  usefully  in  Latin  American  countries;  that  It  will  help  to 
build  up  a  feeling  of  solidarity  in  the  New  World;  and  that  in 
contributing  to  such  a  feeling  of  solidarlfy  It  is  valuable  peace 
Insurance. 

I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  closer  relations  between  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  But  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  whole  can  expect  to  remain  unaffected  by 
chaos  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  United  States  and  its  Latin 
American  neighbors  should.  In  tholr  own  interests,  look  forward 
to  positive  collaboration  in  the  recoi.structlon  of  international  eco- 
nomic relations  after  the  war  is  over.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
trade-agreements  program,  conducted  much  along  the  line  that  It 
has  been  conducted  In  the  last  6  years,  together  with  special  Inter- 
national agreements  In  the  case  of  such  commodities  as  cotton 
and  wheat,  can  be  an  extremely  important  factor  in  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  the  post-war  world. 

In  the  current  debate  over  details  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram I  believe  there  Is  danger  that  the  real  Issue,  so  far  as  agri- 
culture Is  concerned,  will  be  overlooked.  That  issue  continues  to 
be.  as  It  has  been  ever  since  the  World  War.  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  tariff  will  really  benefit  the  American  farmer. 

On  the  theory  that  high  tariffs  would  cure  the  agricultural  de- 
pression which  set  in  after  the  first  World  War,  the  Pordney- 
McCumber  Tariff  Act  was  passed  in  1922  and  the  Hawlcy-Smoot 
Tariff  Act  was  pa.'=sed  In  1930  Both  these  tariff  acts.  In  their  Initial 
stages,  were  suppoe^-d  to  give  relief  to  the  fanners  by  eliminating 
foreign  competition.  Actually,  In  both  Instances,  the  indu-strlal 
interests,  which  long  have  fattened  on  tariff  protection,  seized  the 
cpportunlty  to  boost  their  own  tariff  walls.  The  net  result, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  was  great  injury 
to  the  fanners  through  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  their  foreign 
markets. 

I  do  not  have  time  today  to  go  Into  detail  concerning  the  results 
of  that  "tragedy  of  1930."  but  the  whole  world  today  Is  paying  the 
cost.  The  acts  and  policies  of  the  United  States  in  the  interna- 
tional sphere  during  the  twenties  and  early  thirties — combining  as 
they  did  the  stimulation  of  foreign  loans  and  the  insistence  on 
collection  of  the  war  debts  with  the  erection  of  higher  and  higher 
tariffs — these  acts  and  policies  threw  the  tremendous  prestige  and 
commercial  power  of  this  country  on  the  side  of  the  restrictive 
forces  at  work  In  the  world.  After  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  was 
passed  In  1930.  foreign  countries  felt  obliged  to  erect  prohibitive 
trade  barriers  In  retaliation,  international  trade  swiftly  dried  up. 
and  what  started  out  as  a  mild  recession  soon  became  a  world-wide 
economic  disaster  of  cataclysmic  proportions.  The  financial  col- 
lapse of  .\ustrla  was  followed  by  the  financial  collapse  of  Germany, 
the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  by  England,  the  bank  panic 
in  the  United  States,  the  rise  of  totalitarianism  in  Germany  and 
other  capitalistic  countries,  the  break-down  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  finally  a  major  war 

All  this  Is  past  history  and  would  not  need  to  be  recited  here, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  Indiistrlal  Interests  which  are  trying 
to  scuttle  the  trade-agreements  program  are  apparently  preparing 
for  another  "tariff  grab"  like  those  of  1922  and  1930.  They  are 
apparently  attempting  to  Induce  certain  farm  Interests  and  certain 
labor  Interests  to  act  as  the  shock  troops  In  this  campaign,  so  that 
they  themselves  can  stay  In  the  rear  and  come  up  In  time  to  walk 
off  once  more  with  the  major  share  of  the  booty. 

There  Is  always  a  certain  amount  of  enticement  for  the  farmers 
In  talk  about  raising  tariffs  high  enough  to  shut  out  competitive 
Imports  entirely  There  is  no  doubt  that  farmers  are  as  much 
entitled  to  tariff  protection  as  any  other  group.  If  the  kind  of 
protection  given  them  In  the  Fordney-McCtimber  and  Smoot- 
Hawley  acts  had  really  helped  them,  then  there  would  be  ample 
reason  for  repeating  that  kind  of  help  today.  But  the  events  of 
the  last  15  years  show  how  desperately  Injurious  that  supposed 
help  for  agriculture  turned  out  to  be.  To  repeat  It  now  would 
be  the  height  of  folly. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  the  farmers  are  entitled  to  effective  pro- 
tection. They  fought  in  vain  all  through  moet  of  the  1920's  for 
such  protection  In  the  form  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  with  Its 
equalization  fee.  They  finally  got  such  protection  In  1933  In  the 
form  of  the  processing  tax.  only  to  lose  It  again  when  the  Supreme 
Court  killed  It  In  January  1936.  Now  they  are  working  for  such 
protection  again  In  the  form  of  the  proposed  farmers  Income  cer- 
tificate plan,  which  would  guard  the  prices  of  their  Important 
export  conunodltles  against  the  Impact  of  world  svirpluses. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  friends  of  the  trade-agreement  pro- 
gram, there  would  be  a  g^reat  advantage  In  the  enactment  o<  some 
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each  plan  as  the  farmers'  income  certtfleate  plan.  In  preference  to 
another  tariff  boost  like  that  In  the  Fordney-McCumtwr  and  Smoot- 
Hawley  AcU.  That  kind  of  Urlfl  Interferes  so  seriously  with  foreign 
trade  as  to  dry  It  up  entirely,  whereas  the  farmers'  income  certlfl- 
cate  plan  would  permit  International  trade  to  Increase  in  a  healthy 
manner  through  the  assistance  of  tbe  trade  agreements. 

I  am  mentioning  this  aspect  of  the  agricultural  problem  here 
because  It  has  such  a  close  relationship  to  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram. The  position  cf  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  that  the 
Interest  of  agriculture  would  t>e  best  served  by  a  program  which 
ccmbined  the  trade  agreements,  special  International  agreements  to 
assure  our  fair  share  of  the  world  market  for  such  commodities  as 
cotton  and  wheat,  and  some  plan  like  the  farmers*  income  certifi- 
cate plan  which  without  Interfering  at  all  with  foreign  trade  would 
give  the  farmers  Income  equality  in  the  domestic  market. 


An  Opportunity  for  Americans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  20  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  JOSEPH  F.  THORNTNO 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  Inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thornlng. 
ol  Mount  St.  Marys  College,  recently  published  In  the  maga- 
zine Spain,  entitled  "An  Opportunity  for  Americans." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[I»rom  Spain  for  March  1,  19401 
AN  oppoKTUNrrr  roa  americamb 
(By  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thornlng) 

With  moet  of  Europe  at  war.  Spain  Is  revealed  as  a  nation  of- 
fering matchless  opportunities  for  both  recreation  and  education. 
In  the  past  6  months,  thousands  of  Etiropeans  have  recognized 
this  fact.  Sun  worshlpi>ers.  who  formerly  spent  their  winters  In 
the  French  resorts  at  Cannes  and  Nice,  are  learning  the  delights 
of  the  Spanish  Riviera,  which  extends  from  Malaga  to  Cadiz. 
There  they  find  the  warmth,  the  clear  sky,  and  the  rich  vegeta- 
tion, dominated  by  palm  trees,  combining  to  render  southern  Spain 
a  refuge,  health  station,  and  playground. 

Of  course,  during  the  last  week  in  March.  Holy  Week,  many  of 
these  visitors  will  concentrate  upon  Seville,  where  the  traditional 
Beinana  Santa  ceremonies  will  be  carried  out  with  proper  solem- 
nity. Springtime  Andalusia  furnishes  a  perfect  setting  for  a  fiesta 
cf  this  type.  Boses.  bougalnvlllea.  and  hibiscus  overflow  every 
bush  and  window  box;  trees  along  the  stately  avenues  are  mantled 
In  fresh,  vivid  green:  while  the  orange  groves  In  the  Cathedral 
patio  glisten  with  the  gold  of  flrat  fruits.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
the  acolytes  before  the  High  Altar  enact  their  ritual  dance 
reminiscent  of  Etevld's  exultation  before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant? 
As  the  gorgeous  Holy  Week  pageant  unfolds  In  Seville,  one  cannot 
forget  that  the  original  name  of  the  province,  whose  metropolis  It  Is. 
was  the   Land  of   Immaculate  Conception   of   the   Blessed   Virgin 

Mary. 

To  t>e  BXire.  San  Sebastian,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Is  an  all-year 
resort.  ETvery  month  Is  "the  season"  on  the  C6te  d'Or  Hotels, 
apartments,  and  villas  were  built  for  guests  of  discriminating  cos- 
mospolltan  tastes.  Biarritz,  on  the  R-ench  side  of  the  frontier,  is 
garish,  common,  compared  to  its  Spanish  rival.  The  gem  of  the 
Basque  country  has  a  tone,  a  refinement  and  distinction  that  does 
not  require  gambling  casinos,  "Amertcan  bars,"  and  nlglit  clubs  In 
order  to  remain  attractive.  In  other  words,  San  Sebastiaa  is  a  spot 
where  a  Spwinlsh  gentleman  takes  his  wife  and  children,  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  nature  and  art  will  provide  family  pleasures :  Picnics, 
beach  parties,  excursions  Into  the  mountains  and  forests. 

At  San  Sebastian,  one  is  within  easy  range  of  Bilbao,  the  second 
greatest  mdustrlal  city  of  Spain;  Santander.  the  famous  center  of 
summer  studies  for  foreigners,  and  Oljon.  the  port  of  Oviedo.  The 
latter  city,  capital  of  the  Asturlas.  has  a  magnificent  cathedral  and 
Is  associated  with  some  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  In  Spanish 
history.  Nearby  Is  the  sanctuary  of  Oovadonga.  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  by  whose  help  the  Spaniards  In  718  routed  the  Arabs 
commanded  by  Alkaman.  Arotmd  Cape  Ortega,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  side,  nestles  El  Perrol.  the  home  of  Generalissimo  Franco. 
El  Pterrol  Is  the  port  of  Galicla,  one  of  the  four  notable  regions  of  the 
peninsula.  Vigo,  with  a  bay  large  enough  to  harbor  the  navies  of  the 
world.  i»  the  last  metropolis  In  the  direction  of  the  Portizguese  fron- 
tier. Due  to  the  European  confUct,  all  these  stations  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  as  weU  on  the  Atlantic,  have  increased  strategic  importance. 


Mention  has  been  made  of  the  lovely  vtstas  opened  up  by  the 
route  along  the  Spanish  Riviera.  East  of  Malaga,  where  perpetual 
spring  prevails,  the  coastline  ctxrves  northward  to  Cartagena,  Va- 
lencia, Castellon,  Tarragona,  and  Barcelona.  This  Is  Levantine 
Spain.  The  stretch  from  Valencia  to  Barcelona  is  particularly  beau- 
tiful and  healthy.  Since  the  mountains  approach  to  the  sea,  they 
cut  off  the  bitter  north  winds,  whUe  during  the  summer  months 
the  heat  Is  moderated  by  breezes  from  the  Mediterranean.  For 
artists  and  writers  who  seek  the  ideal  climate  for  creative  activity 
Palma  de  Majorca  beckons  from  the  Balearic  Isles.  Winter  and 
summer  the  average  temperature  Is  63  degrees.  There  Is  good  air 
and  water  tiansport  between  Palma  and  the  mainland. 

It  should  not  be  neces.s&ry  to  dwell  upon  the  charms  of  lifodrld. 
Restored  to  Its  dignity  as  capital  of  Spain,  the  heart  of  New  Castillo 
is  once  more  throbbing  with  life.  Nowhere  Is  progress  more  mani- 
fest. Scars  of  the  civil  war  are  graduaUy  being  eliminated.  Public 
buildings  and  parks  have  their  pristine  quota  of  workers  and  care- 
takers. Thi;  shops,  although  not  gaudy,  are  able  to  carry  stocks 
of  essential  materials.  The  art  treasures  of  the  nation  have  been 
returned  to  the  Prado.  One  by  one  the  sanctuary  lamps  are  re- 
lUuminated  In  the  churches,  chapels,  and  shrines  of  the  people. 
The  Madrlle&os  are  no  longer  tempted,  as  In  pre-war  days,  to  spend 
the  winter  In  Paris  and  London.  Even'  good  Spaniard  realizes 
that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  him  at  home.  Madrid,  as  the 
center  of  a  more  highly  centralized  Government,  attracts  larger  and 
larger  numbers  of  citizens  either  for  permanent  tasks  or  for  tem- 
porary visits.  Every  train  to  and  from  the  capital  Is  packed  with 
passengers. 

Significantly  enough,  the  Royal  Palace,  owlooklng  the  Man- 
zanares  River  and  the  plain,  will  remain  unoccupied.  It  Is  a  na- 
tional monument  for  the  people.  The  headquarters  of  Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco  wUl  be  the  Escorlal.  His  apartments  In  ttols 
palace  are  practically  ready  for  him  and  the  members  ol  this  staff. 
The  austere  beauty  of  El  Escorlal  comparts  well  with  the  personality 
of  the  head  of  the  Spanish  State.  This  building,  the  pride  and  Joy 
of  Philip  II,  Is  simple,  chaste,  strong.  It  partakes  of  the  enduring 
grandeur  of  the  motuitaln  granite  which  Is  Its  background. 

Twenty  minutes  from  Madrid  In  a  swift  motorcar,  El  Elacorlal  will 
provide  a  residence  for  the  generalissimo  that  will  pennlt  him  to 
keep  all  the  strands  of  administration  within  easy  grasp.  Natu- 
rally, the  monks  of  San  Oeronlmo  will  continue  to  chant,  the  divine 
office  In  the  Escorlal  Church  as  well  as  to  maintain  their  community 
life  In  the  monastic  cells  adjacent  to  the  generallsslmo'H  chanibers. 
This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  union  of  church  and  state, 
an  arrangement  expressly  excluded  In  the  phalanx  progriun.  But  It 
may  be  considered  an  example  of  the  mutual  contribution  to  civil- 
ized living  that  can  be  afforded  by  religion  and  patrlor.ism.  It  is 
easy  to  see  thst  El  CaudUlo  Intends  to  pray  as  well  as  to  work. 

Rich  as  Spain  is  In  scenic  and  historic  Interest,  the  nation  is  even 
more  generously  endowed  In  the  domain  of  education.  A  word 
about  the  f>ast  and  present  of  Spanish  universities  will  make  this 
clear. 

When  one  speaks  of  universities,  one  thinks  of  Salamanca.  This 
Institution  had  Its  origin  in  the  Cathedral  School  under  the  direc- 
tion, from  the  twelfth  centtiry,  of  a  maglster  scholarum  (chanceUor) . 
In  1230.  Alfonso  IX  of  L<eon  summoned  to  Salamanca  "the  most  ex- 
perienced masters  of  sacred  letters  and  established  schools."  This 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  rtudlum  generale.  On  April  0,  VMS,  In  let- 
ters patent,  St.  Ferdinand,  son  of  Alfonso  IX,  look  und<>r  bis  pro- 
tection the  professors,  students,  and  their  property.  Tlie  foimda- 
tlon  was  maintained  by  the  next  king.  Alfonso  X,  sumamed  "the 
Wise."  During  his  reign  began  that  period  of  imrlvaled  prosperity 
for  the  university,  which  for  centuries  made  It  "the  glorj-  of  Spain" 
(Denlfle). 

Contrary  to  the  popular  view,  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  prafes- 
eorshlpm  did  not  predominate  In  the  university.  Depaitments  of 
medicine  and  Jurisprudence  were  also  establUhed.  Ini.ematlonal 
law,  at  the  hands  of  Francisco  de  Vltorla,  reached  Its  apogee  at  Sala- 
manca. In  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  1632,  the  celebrated 
Dominican  outlined  the  principal  tenets  of  the  law  cif  nations. 
Vltoria's  work  was  complemented  by  the  research  of  his  fellow  coun- 
tryman. Francisco  Suarez.  at  the  University  of  Colmbra,  Portugal. 
(Cf.  The  Spanish  Origin  of  International  Law  by  Dr.  Jajnes  Brown 
Scott,  p.  103.) 

Martin  V  gave  the  tmlverslty  Its  definitive  constitution  and  ntmi- 
bered  It  among  the  fotu-  greatest  In  the  world.  In  1584.  tlie  number 
of  students  at  Salamanca  reached  e,T78.  Theological  studies  flour- 
ished In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  lUneteenth 
century  was  a  period  of  decline,  due  to  the  tectilarlzlng  character 
of  the  Leftist  Government.  Some  of  the  professors  who  Uught 
with  brilliant  success  at  Salamanca  were  women:  Dofia  Beatrix 
Gallndo  and  Dofia  Alvara  de  Alava. 

During  the  civil  war  Salamanca  regained  a  portion  of  Its  pri- 
macy In  Spain's  educational  system.  For  many  months  Generalis- 
simo Francisco  Franco  had  his  headquarters  In  this  city  and  took 
a  personal  Interest  in  the  research  work  of  the  facility.  Those 
who  read  the  Jtily  18,  1939.  Issue  of  the  magazine  Spain  recall  that 
Government  decrees  provide  that  Salafnanca  will  train  all  univer- 
sity professors  of  Latin  and  Greek.  There  wUl  be  profound  speclali- 
Batlon  m  the  sphere  of  classic  philology,  whereas  at  Saragossa  the 
emphasis  will  be  upon  the  himianlBtlc  or  literary  phase  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  curriculum  at  Salamanca  wlU  embrace  courses  In 
Indo-European  langtiages,  Sanskrit,  archaeology,  epigraphy,  numis- 
matics, palaeography,  and  the  history  of  ancient  art.  It  will  l>e  aa 
institute  for  master  scholars. 
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The  UnlTprslty  of  Sampossa  was  wtabllrhed  In  1533  by  Don 
Pwlro  Cefbunc.  prior  of  the  cathedral  In  that  city.  At  the  end  or 
the  mxtecnth  century  theology,  philosophy,  canon  and  civil  law. 
medicine,  and  the  humanities  were  taught.  Subsequently  the  uni- 
versity attained  eminence  In  economic  science.  At  present  there 
are  excellent  courses  In  medicine,  anatomy,  and  sixrgery.  The  mu- 
nicipal ho8pitaL<«.  cllnlca.  and  dl'^peiisarles  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
unlver-lty  faculty  and  student  body.  Sanitation  and  hygiene  have 
boi-n  brotight  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  During  the  civil  war. 
Saragoss*  waa  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  blood-transfusion 
corps  Exact  records  have  been  kept  of  success  in  this  field.  Fur- 
thermore, a  most  discriminating  study  of  public  law  will  be  under- 
taken at  the  Aragonese  center,  as  may  be  evidenced  by  the  scholarly 
contributions  on  this  subject  to  Spain  (August  1  and  October  1. 
1939),  by  Prof.  Salvador  Mlnguljon.  of  the  University  of  Saraeossa. 

Abvut  1250.  the  Domlnicarw.  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of 
Jews  and  Moors,  established  schools  for  the  teaching  of  Hebrew. 
Arabic,  and  Greek  In  Seville.  A  few  years  later.  Alfonso  the  Wise 
reorganized  these  Institutions,  paving  the  way  for  Alexander  IV's 
recoRniiion  of  the  foimdatlon  as  a  generale  lltterarum  studlum. 
Cooperation  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  Insured  the  College  of  San 
Miguel  as  a  school  for  ecclesiastical  students  The  final  step  to- 
ward construction  of  the  unlvcrsuy  waa  taken  by  Rodrlgo  de  San- 
tae;iu.  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  In  1502.  In  the  same  year. 
FVTdinand  and  Isabella  published  a  royal  decree,  permitting  the 
foundation  to  grant  university  titles. 

Frnm  the  beginning,  the  Influence  of  the  University  of  Seville 
on  the  development  of  the  fine  arts  was  extraordinary.  In  lU 
-«hadow  the  school  of  the  famous  ma.ster.  Juan  de  Mablara.  was 
cstablhhed;  Intellects  like  those  of  Hcrvera  Arquljb  and  many 
oth.rs  were  developed,  while  there  were  formed  literary  and  artis- 
tic clubs,  like  that  of  Pacheco.  \«.hlch  was  a  school  for  both  paint- 
ing and  poetry.  Like  the  other  universities  of  Spain,  that  of 
Seville  languished  during  the  Leftist  domination  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Now  It  la  being  reinvlgorated,  especially  with  a  view  to 
th«  spread  of  Hl.spanic  culture  In  North  Africa  and  Spanish  Amer- 
ica. U  Is  well  known  that  Col.  Juan  Belgbeder.  the  foreign  min- 
ister of  Spam,  takes  a  personal  Interest  In  the  expansion  of  the 
University  of  Seville.  As  a  specialist  In  Islamic  literature,  history, 
and  art.  he  understands  how  potent  Seville  may  be  In  maintain- 
ing ilie  loyalty  of  Spain's  Moroccan  population.  Historical  studies 
will  likewise  be  stressed,  tjecause  the  Archives  of  the  Indies, 
lodged  In  the  Casa  Lonja,  constitute  a  veritable  trea-sure  house  of 
vlrtu.-iUy  untouched  material  on  the  discovery  and  colonization  of 
the  New  World  At  present,  the  university  comprises  the  facul- 
ties of  philosophy  and  letters,  law.  the  natural  sciences,  and 
medicine.  A  flrcit-class  polytechnic  Institute  will  also  be  estab- 
lished In  Seville  with  courses  in  seamanship,  cosmography,  mathe- 
matics,  agronomy,   and   engineering. 

On  a  plane  with  Salamanca  In  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  University 
cf  AlralA  de  Henares.  After  a  period  of  development  and  many 
vlcl.tsltudes  the  faculty  of  Alcala  was  finally  transferred  to  Madrid 
In  1836.  At  the  time  of  its  tran.sfercnre  the  university  Included  a 
theological  school,  but  this  was  suppressed  In  1868.  Nevertheless, 
the  University  of  Madrid  flouri.shed.  Imparting  Instruction  to  6,000 
students  In  the  pre-World  War  days.  Law.  medicine,  and  the  sci- 
ences were  particularly  stressed.  The  buildings  In  the  new  Uni- 
versity City  section  contained  some  of  the  most  commodious  and 
well-efjulpped  lecture  halft,  laboratories,  and  museums  in  the  world. 
The  library  included  6  CXX)  rare  manuscripts  and  more  than  300.000 
volu:nes.  Unfortunately,  the  brunt  of  civil  war  In  the  Madrid  area 
fell  upon  University  City.  Although  the  shell  of  the  academic 
edifices  remains.  It  will  acftrcely  serve  any  usefxil  purpose  until 
thoroughly  refurbished.  In  spite  of  these  dlfflcultles.  the  University 
cf  Madrid  is  restoring  all  its  forirver  faculties  and  contemplating 
new  schools.  Cmphasla  will  be  placed  upon  the  social  sciences  and 
the  new  syndicalist  organization  of  the  professions,  arts,  and 
IndtistrJes. 

The  UnlTTTslty  of  Barcelona  was  the  mitgrowth  of  the  eccleslastl- 
r«I  srhool.ii  founded  In  the  eleventh  century  The  a<'ademlc  charter 
waji  g:ant«d  by  Alfonso  V  of  Arngon  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Nicholas 
In  !4.'i0,  Dy  royal  decree  of  Charlca  III.  a  college  of  ourgery  was 
MtAblish«Kl  at  BarrelonA  In  1704  One  of  the  most  prized  pussrMlona 
of  (h«  univerttty  Is  the  Archives  ii1  the  Crown  of  Arngon.  The  li< 
brary  hmises  3.000  nvdirval  msnttM-riptN  Inntrurtum  l«  given 
in  philnaophy  »nd  lett«rr«,  Uw,  sriptic4>,  medtrin*.  and  pharmsry 
It  u  r«t)#(  tiNl  that  a  srhdnl  of  commerce  and  bti«ineM  admitiutra' 
ttoit  wtli  be  Add<Hl  to  the  fsrultim 

This  enum^ratinn  of  the  rducntu^nal  advantages  of  Hpaln,  al* 
thmigh  nut  complete,  sucgeets  that  the  admlntstratlnn  cf  (ten- 
rrsliMimn  Pranco  is  ctet«rmined  that  scti'>U«tic  sihievemrnt  ahsll 
match  military  prowess.  While  other  unlvrraitirs  in  ruru()«  tire 
de|u  pulated,  those  of  the  Peninsula  will  attract  the  youth  «f  the 
wnrlil  The  full  import  of  this  development  han  been  grn«ped  by 
thob*  ruliured,  far'Slghtcd  Amerirnns,  the  Honoruble  a.'d  Mrs. 
Alesunder  W  Weddrll,  who  represent  the  United  States  in 
Madrid,  Thanks  to  the  munificence  of  the  Amb.iss.idor  and  his 
wile  two  scholarships  for  American  students  have  t)*en  endowed 
at  the  Untvermtty  of  Salamanca  Noth'ng  Is  bet'er  calculated  to 
produce  an  understanding  of  Spain  in  North  America  than  ettidy 
ptirsued  at  a  Spanuh  center  of  le/U'nlnc. 

The  Spanish  genius  U  something  special,  extraordinary,  unique 
It  must  iw  approached  with  keen  •cnsibtllty  and  respect.  The 
dlgnif)ad  prld*  of  the  Iberlsn,  whether  shepherd  or  king,  leaves 
the  impresaton  of  cold  aloofness  Only  when  the  mind  and  heart 
have  been  touched  doee  the  Hpanuh  sotil  radiate  warmth  and 
eordlality.    Contact  in  imlversity  circles  can  do  miKb  to  cultivate 


this  atmosphere.  Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  the  culture  of 
the  university  filters  through  to  the  ordinary  Castllian  peasant 
who  "thinks  like  Plato  and  talks  like  Cervantes."  The  cltl7.cn  of 
North  America  who  understands  Spain  will  gain  a  precious  In- 
sight Into  Spain's  offspring  in  Centnil  and  South  America.  In  the 
ice  age  of  international  relations  the  channels  of  Spanish  culture 
are  open. 

Statement  on  Behalf  of  Sugrar  Refinery  Workers  of 

Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  SACKS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20,  1940 


STATEMErrr  BY  JOSEPH  McFADDEN 


Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  of  Mr. 
Joseph  McFadden.  union  delegate.  Franklin  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  at  a  meeting  called  by  tiie  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Decem- 
l)er  14,  1939: 

Your  Honor,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  first.  In  the  name  of  organized 
labor  connected  with  the  local  refining  Industry,  I  should  like  to 
publicly  acknowledge  the  great  service  performed  by  the  Members 
of  Congress  in  1937  who  fought  rfor  the  protection  of  our  Jobs  when 
the  sugar  blU  was  being  drafted.  Particularly,  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Congressmen  Leon  Sacks.  James  McGranery, 
Michael  Bradley,  the  late  Burrwood  Daly.  Frank  Dorsey.  James 
Wolfenden,  and  Senator  Jim  Davis,  who  have  always  lieen  friends  of 
Pennsylvania  labor. 

Philadelphia  has  had  a  cane-sugar-reflning  Industry  for  150  years. 
From  1789  to  1925  the  Indiustry  grew  In  size  and  Importance.  Since 
1925  the  Industry  has  declined  considerably. 

I  was  first  employed  In  the  local  industry  In  1919  to  1925;  we  all 
enjoyed  a  full  pay  envelop>e.  From  1925  to  the  present  time,  due  to 
the  Inflow  of  offshore  refined  sugar,  our  pay  envelopes  have  been  cut 
In  half.  As  you  all  know,  the  refineries  are  all  located  on  the  water- 
front, and  we  can  see  the  boat  loads  of  offshore  sugars,  that  Is, 
sugar  refined  In  the  Tropics  by  cheap,  unorganized  labor,  coming 
into  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  We  can  also  see  our  Jobs  going  to  the 
Tropics. 

You,  and  all  your  friends,  can  help  us  do  something  about  It. 
You  can  help  In  two  ways:  First,  buy  sugar  refined  In  Philadelphia; 
second,  help  us  all  you  can  to  secure  favorable  legislation  when 
Congress  meets  In  the  early  part  of  1940.  By  following  these  sug- 
gestions you  will  save  the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  Philadelplilaus  and  a 
t3. 100.000  pay  roll. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  behalf 
of  the  stigar-reflnery  workers  of  Philadelphia. 


Food-Stamp  Plan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OK  NKVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TME  UNITED  STATES 
Thur$dav,  March  21  Uegistativc  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


Lrmai  of  mow  Krr  mrrMAM  or  wrvAr^A,  to  na  Btcnz- 

TAitY  OK  AOKtCULIX'UJE 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr,  Prwiidrnt,  I  a«k  untnlmoui  conw^t  to 
imblUh  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  l<>tii>r  which  I  wrot« 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  Iho  subject  of  the  food- 
itamp  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  wa«  ordered  to  b« 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows : 

VnrtTO  BT«rpi  irwAir, 
CoMMrrrrr:  ow  rniiricw  Ficutnoiri, 

WaxHtriffton.  D  C  .  January  $,  1940. 
Mt  Dbab  Ms.  ScnrtART;  I  am  Juat  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  lett«r 
written  to  you  by  Mr  Rofer  Te«lia.  manager,  Nevada  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers, Inc.,  of  Reno,  Nev  ,  in  which  he  in  urging  that  you  iDftUgu- 
rate  the  uae  of  food  ittampe  in  Reno  Mr  Teglia  in  his  letter  to  you 
Myt;  "We  noticed  that  on  December  18  the  food  etamp*  went  into 
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effect  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  from  the  report.  It  win  also 
go  Into  effect  In  other  cities  In  tbe  State  of  Collfomla.  •  •  • 
We  are  sure  that  U  this  could  be  put  into  effect  (In  Reno)  very 
shortly  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  our  poultry  producers.  If  this 
relief  Is  not  forthcoming  soon.  It  will  force  out  a  great  many  of  our 
poviltry  producers  who  are  now  TwHwg  their  Uvellhood  from  tbe 
production  of  eggs. 

"In  the  report  that  we  received  today  from  San  Francisco  w© 
noticed  that  since  tbe  food  stamps  went  Into  effect  tbe  sale  of  eggs 
went  up  almost  Immediately.  We  are  sure  that  it  wotild  do  tbe 
same  thing  here  and  would  also  have  a  tendency  of  strengthening 
tbe  market.  It  would  also  give  vis  more  encouragement  for  taking 
tbe  surplus  of  egm  that  wUl  begin  In  tbe  next  45  days." 

I  asstune  that  the  InauguraUon  by  you  at  tbe  food-stamp  scheme 
has  been  and  now  Is  aocompllshlng  tbe  results  stated  by  Mr.  TegUa, 
for  otbervnse  I  cannot  conceive  why  you  would  continue  such 
plan.     If  auch  Ls  the  case.  Mr.  Teglla's  petition  should  t>e  granted. 

The  Couatltutlon  Imposes  upon  the  National  Oovernment  the 
obligation  to  coin  and  supply  money  and  circulating  media  for  the 
maintenance  of  industry  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. It  Is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  faUure  of  our  Oovern- 
ment when  heads  of  departments  are  forced  to  adopt  unauthorized 
and  unsound  subterfuges  for  lack  cA  legal  circulating  media. 
While  I  deplore  the  necessity  for  the  substitution  of  this  form  of 
circulating  medlimi  for  national  currency,  nevertheless,  when  a 
government  will  not  supply  sufScient  national  currency,  tbe  adop- 
tion of  substitutes  Is  lne\ntable. 

Of  course,  every  time  one  states  that  there  Is  a  lack  of  circulat- 
ing currency  he  is  told  that  there  is  Just  as  much  circulating  cur- 
rency now  as  there  was  In  1929.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  true.  There 
Is  Just  as  much  currency  outside  of  the  Treasury.  It  Is  not.  in 
fact,  however.  clrculaUng.  It  la  beside  tbe  question  In  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  as  to  why  It  is  not  circulating.  There  Is  not  the 
same  volume  of  circulating  credit  as  there  was  In  1929.  When  bank 
credits  are  restricted,  no  matter  for  what  reason,  cash  transactions 
become  absolutely  neceasary. 

Let  It  be  remembered  also  that  substantially  four-sevenths  of  our 
currency  consists  of  Federal  Reserve  notes.  These  notes  are  Issued 
by  the  Government  to  the  banks  upon  the  banks  depositing  proper 
securlUee  with  the  Treasury.  The  banks  may  retire  these  Federal 
Reserve  notes  at  any  time  by  returning  them  to  tbe  Treasury 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  recalling  their  sectirltles. 
In  other  words,  aU  of  this  currency  may  \3K  legaUy  reured.  Of 
cotirse.  It  will  be  answered  that  It  would  be  absurd  for  the  banks 
to  retire  this  currency  if  there  Is  a  demand  for  It;  but.  again,  the 
banks  determine  whether  they  will  lend  these  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
If  they  don't  lend  them,  then  few  of  tfaem  go  into  circulation. 

I  contend  that  a  aound  monetary  system  requires  a  nonretlrable 
national  currency  equal  at  leabt  to  10  percent  of  deposits  and 
national  Inoome  baaed  upon  lOO-percent  metallic  reeerves.  The 
Federal  Reserve  notes  should  be  superimposed  upon  this  non- 
retlrable national  currency  subject  to  expansion  and  contraction  as 
oonditious  may  require.  Certainly  a  lO-percent  nonretlrable  cur- 
rency is  not  too  much  when  we  realize  that  such  ctirrency  In  the 
ultimate  la  the  only  thing  with  which  to  settle  aU  deposits  and 
other  Indebtedness.  Oiir  entire  monetary  system  Is  based  upon 
confidence.  Confidence  by  tbe  depositor  that  he  can  get  money 
for  his  deposits  when  be  demands  It.  Confidence  by  tbe  bond- 
holder that  he  can  get  money  for  his  bonds  when  they  are  due. 
And  the  only  money  to  meet  these  demands  and  sustain  that  con- 
fidence Is  the  $7,598,000,000  of  circulating  money  of  the  United 
States.  Whenever  a  depositor  thinks  be  cannot  get  money  for  his 
deposits,  there  is  a  run  on  tbe  banks.  There  may  be  runs  again 
in  the  future.  It  depends  upon  confidence.  There  Is  a  limit  to 
which  you  can  try  the  confidence  even  of  American  people. 

It  sometimes  occiu-s  to  me  that  bank  credits  may  be  developed 
to  the  point  of  danger.  We  reallM,  of  eouree,  that  90  percent  of 
our  business  and  conunerclal  transactions  are  earrted  on  through 
checks  and  drafts,  and  so  forth.  When  twnks  cloa*.  this  form  of 
nioney  ceaaca  to  cUculate.  When  banks  close  a  large  portion  ot 
this  form  of  money  ceases  to  exist. 

When  banks  close,  credit  contrsete  and  even  tbs  flow  of  national 
eurreocy  is  reurded  Durinf  tbe  bank  panic  of  1M7,  national  cuf' 
reney  was  locked  up  and  all  forms  d  euMtltutes  sueb  as  scrip,  and 
■o  forth.  wrr«>  adopted  During  our  great  monetary  panic  of  1M0, 
probably  three- lourths  of  our  cttrreocy  end  all  of  ottr  credit  money 
WM  Umporarily  uut  of  existence  reeultlng  In  a  tremendous  de- 
pressluo  in  tndusuy.  trede,  and  eoaameree.  Our  cttuens  were  oom- 
peUed  to  carry  on  transactions  eeeenilel  to  life  through  the  rapid 
tum-ovef  of  the  souUI  portion  of  the  national  currency  and  coins 
that  Uiey  fortututuiy  had  in  their  safe*.  tllU,  and  pockeu.  Tbelr 
sttfferlng  would  have  b^n  far  lew  If  ttoejr  bad  had  a  larger  quantUjr 
U  national  currcney  and  coins  In  tbelr  poesesslon. 

It  sctnettmes  occurs  to  me  that  there  bM  been  and  there  may  be 
now  an  advantage  in  the  peopto  hoefding  a  reasonable  amount  of 
small  meuilic  currency.  IX  I  reoMmber  correctly,  It  wm  tbe 
eX>00,oOOX>00  gold  francs  that  bad  been  boarded  by  th«  pMsanU 
Ot  France  that  made  It  posalble  for  tbe  French  Oovernment  to  pay 
64XM,000,000  franca  to  Ocrmany  after  tbe  Frsnco-FrtissUn  Wer, 
and  tbue  save  France  from  becoming  a  province  of  Germany . 

I  wUl  not  enter  into  this  argtwient.  as  X  realize  that  you  are  now 
overburdened  in  attempUng  to  benaonlae  tbe  conflict  between  your 
oonsenrstlve  learning  and  the  neceeeity  for  imsotxnd  subsututes  for 
national  currency. 

I  tbotight  I  understood  what  tbe  Frasldent  meant  by  a  commoditf 
dollar  which  he  advocated  in  IMS.    Z  osa't  understand,  however, 


bow  tbe  pirlce  at  commodities  can  be  higher  unless  dollars  are 
cheaper:  nor  can  I  tinderstand  how  the  price  of  commodities  can 
be  put  higher  through  natural  action  tinless  dollars  are  first  made 
cheaper.  Please  do  not  understand  that  I  am  arguing  for  monetary 
inflation.  I  am  arguing  against -deflation  of  conunocUty  purchasing 
power.  I  have  In  mind  reflation.  X7ntil  It  la  realized  that  com- 
modities and  labor,  on  the  one  hand,  buy  money,  as  well  as  that 
money  buys  commodities  and  labor,  we  will  never  adjust  and 
eqtiallze  the  purchasing  power  of  the  two  things, 

A  soimd  monetary  system  may  be  Illustrated  as  based  upon  the 
theory  of  the  seesaw,  with  money  on  one  side  and  comnxKlltles  and 
labor  ufxm  the  other.  When  there  is  too  much  of  commodities  and 
labor  In  proportion  to  money,  the  seesaw  goes  down  on  the  side  of 
commodities  and  labor,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  goes  up 
on  the  other  side  of  the  seesaw. 

It  is  a  pitiable  matter  that  the  great  economists  of  our  Govern- 
ment, with  practically  tuUimlted  control  over  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  money — ^I  mesm  national  nnney  as  well  as  credits — 
haven't  the  Intelligence  and  ingenuity  to  balance  the  seesaw.  Cer- 
tainly you  have  been  attempting  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Yotir 
attempted  establishment  of  parity  prices  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties Is  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  level  off  the  seesaw.  Instead  of 
placing  more  weight  of  money  on  the  side  of  the  seesaw  opposite 
to  your  commodities,  you  have  been  attempting  to  reach  the  equali- 
zation by  taking  off  a  large  portion  of  your  commodities  and  throw- 
ing such  commodities  away.  Even  children  accomplish  this  leveling 
off  and  equalization  of  the  seesaw  through  adjusting  their  weights 
at  different  posltlorxs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  seesaw. 

I  realize,  however,  that  you  represent  only  one  department  of 
our  Government.  You  have  been  attempting  for  years,  and  still 
are  attempting,  to  raise  the  purchasing  power  of  commodities  with 
relation  to  our  money.  On  the  other  beind.  however,  several  other 
departments  of  the  Government  tu-e  not  concerned  with  raising  the 
purchasing  power  of  commodities.  In  fact,  we  have  many  depart- 
ments, each  devising  many  schemes  to  Increase  the  proeperlty  of 
its  own  department  without  regard  to  the  effect  upon  any  other 
department  and  without  any  attempt  whatever  at  coordlntitlon. 

We  have  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  have  their  thtxary  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  debt  because  tbe  people  own  the  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore  any  debt  of  the  Oovernment  is  but  a  debt  to 
the  people.  The  people  do  not  understand  this,  and  never  will  so 
long  as  60  percent  of  their  earnings  are  taken  In  the  form  of  taxa- 
tion to  pay  the  debta  of  the  Ooverrunent.  We  have  th«!  Federal 
Reserve  Board  doubling  the  reserve  requirements  of  banks  for  the 
purpose  of  discouraging  loans.  The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  is  to 
make  money  scarcer  and  therefore  more  valuable  with  relation  to 
everything  that  It  bU3rs  and  everything  cheaper  that  is  required  to 
buy  money. 

The  Treasury  Department  sterilizes  gold.  The  intention  of  this 
act  is  to  contract  credits  and  reduce  loans.  This  makes  the  demand 
for  money  greater,  enhances  Its  value,  and  depreciates  the  value  of 
commodities  with  which  money  must  be  purchased. 

These  departments  are  only  Interested,  apparently,  in  preserving 
what  they  term  "the  soundness  of  our  monetary  system";  but  what 
In  reality  they  mean  Is  preserving  the  high  purchasing  j)Ower  of 
the  dollar.  They  are  so  afraid  of  monetauy  inflation  that  they  con- 
stantly engage  in  deflation. 

I  asked  Chairman  Eccles,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  at  the 
hearings  before  the  special  committee  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
Investigation  of  the  silver  question:  "What  would  be  tbe  effect  of 
monetary  inflation?"  He  answered  this  question  twice  by  stating 
unequivocally.  "The  effect  would  be  the  rapidly  rising  price  level. 
It  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar." 
Of  course,  he  Immediately  asserted  that  there  was  plenty  of  money 
and  that  It  would  circulate  whenever  the  people  required  It. 

Does  not  the  necessity  for  the  furnishing  of  food  stamps  and 
the  demand  for  sucb  food  stamps  by  the  people  prove  that  tbe 
people  want  circulating  currency,  but  can't  get  it  and  are  forced 
to  accept  a  eubstltute  for  national  circulating  media? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  diminish  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  pay  relief  workers  prevailing  wages,  thus  increaaing  pur- 
ffhe^lng  power  and  constmiptlon,  with  the  result  of  proportionate 
Inereaee  in  oommodtty  prices?  The  Government  could  then  afford 
to  pay  the  prevsiiing  wage  of  the  employed  relief  workers  only  on 
suen  projects  ae  would  edd  permanently  to  national  prodtiction, 
eueh  ae  roade.  There  is  no  doubt.  I  take  It,  that  fsctlltating  and 
ebeapening  transporUiion  tends  to  increaa*  orodtietion. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  rsMilt  if  tbe  Government 
today  oolnrd  dimes,  quarters,  and  half-dolUm  out  of  tbe  bllllOB 
and  e  half  dollars'  worth  of  siJvi-r  bullion  that  It  has  In  tbe  Tr«M- 
ury  ae  a  profit  that  it  bee  mede  out  of  tbe  purebaee  of  sUver.  and 
otrculated  eucb  coins  in  ectual  payment  for  labor  engaged  In  relief 
work?  And  wbet  would  be  the  reeult  If.  in  addition  to  tbe  etroulao 
tlon  of  this  silver  ooin,  tbe  Oovernment  would  eoln  ••  fold  PlMSS 
to  the  extant  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  out  of  tbe  fSiWOXWOXWO 
etabUlcatlon  fund  and  pay  these  86  gold  nteees  out  to  relief  work- 
ers? Again,  what  would  be  the  effect  If  tbeee  tblnga 
and  10  percent  of  tbeee  oolns  were  hid  In  socks  to  meet 
needs  instead  of  being  placed  in  ootintry  banks  tbrotagboot  tbe 
United  SUtes?  And  would  not  this  process  delay  at  leeet  tbe  oon» 
eentratlon  of  national  currency  in  the  epectilatlve  oentere  of  tbe 
United  fttatee?  Would  not  an  increase  In  oaeh  traneactlone  make 
for  a  greater  monetary  eecurlty?  For  one  thing,  Oongreaa  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  increase  tbe  limit  of  tbe  indebtedneas  of 
tbe  United  States  for  some  time,  If  ever.  For  anotber  thing,  poe- 
slbly  people  would  oomme&.ce  to  reallM  that  tbere  is  a  potantlM 


fe 


h»r»   been  touched   doe*   the   Hpnnuh   §u\il    radute    warmth   and 
flordUlity.    Coouct  in  univer«;ty  cirdM  c«n  du  much  to  cultivate 


r»te  the  u»e  of  food  utampi  »n  Rrno      Mr  Teglta  In  hl«  letter  to  you 
Mys:  "We  noticed  th*t  on  December  18  the  tood  etampe  went  into 
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mptalllc  n-aerye  tx"htr.d  owr  paper  cxxmncy.  behind  our  bonds,  and 
behind  the  depcsita  In  the  banks  of  the  United  States. 

Is  the  Oovernment  to  continue  endlessly  the  vicious  cyde  of 
•elllnK  to  the  banJu  of  the  country  mterest-bearinR  bonds  which 
arr  pa;d  for  by  the  depositors'  money  and  upon  which  the  deposi- 
tors must  pay  taxes  to  pay  such  Interest?  Does  the  expenditure 
of  such  credits  by  the  Oovernment  upon  the  great  majority  of 
projects  restilt  In  the  creation  of  enterprises  that  constitute  expan- 
sion of  Industry,  which  Is  essential  to  increase  in  employment  and 
DstionoJ  Income? 

When  In  a  philosophical  mood.  I  would  be  pleased  If  you  would 
discuss  these  matters,  not  In  the  natxire  ol  an  answer,  but  to 
relieve  my  mind  of  considerable  confusion. 

With  best  wuihes.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

KxT  PrmcAif. 

Hon  HrwiT  A.  Wallaci. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washinfftcm.  D.  C. 


National  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  21  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  19iO 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY    HON.    MORRIS   SHEPPARD.   OP    TEXAS 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  incorpora- 
tion In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
me  on  Tuesday.  March  19.  1940.  over  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System,  the  subject  being  National  Transportation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  in  allotting 
time  en  Its  Nation-wide  program  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of 
Tltal  public  Interest. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  now  pending 
before  Congress,  which  Is  supposed  to  solve  our  transportation  prob- 
lem 1  speak  not  as  an  advocate  of  any  special  kind  of  transporta- 
tion, but  as  a  public  servant  charged  with  the  consideration  of  this 
question  tn  Its  bearing  en  our  national  security  as  well  as  our 
economic  wellare. 

It  has  l>een  many  years  since  we.  here  in  America,  have  had  to 
face  the  grim  necessity  of  mobilizing  our  domestic  transportation 
behind  a  front  line  of  defense.  Abroad,  as  we  know,  it  is  quite  the 
reverse.  Almost  dally  dLspatches  Altering  through  the  lines  from 
over  there  show  how  indispensable  are  the  waterways  to  the  war- 
ring nations.  It  Is  known,  for  instance,  how  frantically  Oermany 
has  t>een  striving  to  complete  the  hastily  planned  navigable  life 
line  between  the  Rhine  and  the  I>anube  in  time  to  circumvent  her 
economic  blockade. 

The  feverish  activity  In  canal  construction  throughout  Europe 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  gives  us  a  good  Idea  of  what 
must  be  happening  now  behind  the  veil  of  censorship.  Undoubt- 
edly a  heavy  burden  is  falling  on  completed  waterways  through 
the  nefd  for  industrial  as  well  as  mllltai?  mobilization. 

Relief  of  the  overburdened  railways  thus  accomplished  and  in  the 
release  of  their  facilities  fpr  troop  movements  is  counting,  and 
probably  will  count  even  more  heavily,  toward  the  final  outcome. 
In  this  respect  water  transport  Is  said  to  be  withstanding  aerial 
bombing  attacks  twtter  than  rail  or  highway. 

One  lesson  we.  ourselves.  learned  in  the  last  war.  Water  trans- 
portation adequate  to  meet  national  demands  cannot  be  provided 
after  the  emergency  Is  upon  us.  Our  sore  need  for  it  may  come 
without  advance  warning.  Surely  this  is  not  the  time  to  take 
measures  discouraging  the  development  of  our  Inland  and  coastal 
shipping. 

Yet  that  is  Just  what  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  in  my  opinion,  will  do. 
The  latest  available  draft,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  subject  coastal 
and  inland  water  carriers  to  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  act  will  give  that  Commission  power  to 
adjust  the  rates,  route*,  and  schedules  of  water  carriers  whenever 
and  wherever  they  might  be  considered  as  interfering  with  the 
profiuble  operation  of  railroads.  It  will  go  even  further.  No 
coastal  or  Inland  water  carrier  can  issue  securities,  no  new  boat 
Uxw  can  be  started  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  without  the  consent 
of  that  Commission. 

Do  you  get  the  full  Import  of  what  this  delegation  of  power  over 
the  use  of  the  Nation's  waterways  will  mean?  Control  would  be 
exercised  through  the  issuance  or  withholding  of  pemaits  or  certlfl- 
cates  of  convenience  and  necessity.  We  get  warning  of  just  how 
necessary  these  enterprises  would  be  considered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commls&lon  from  a  very  recent  public  statement  by  its 


Chairman.     He  holds  that  money  spent  on  Inland  waterways  had 
much  better  be  given  to  the  railroads  as  an  outright  subsidy. 

That  body  has  not  always  had  such  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
water  transport.  In  1914.  in  a  famous  decision  (31  I.  C.  C.  281.  288), 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said  : 

"A  natural  waterway,  improved  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  should  be  thrown  open,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  free  and 
unrestricted  use  of  all  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  It. 
It  differs  materially  from  a  privately  constructed  and  privately 
owned  roadbed,  which,  though  quasi  public  In  nature.  Is  built  by 
individuals  or  corporate  Interests  primarily  for  their  own  gain.  A 
navigable  river  is  a  public  highway — a  natural  avenue  of  com- 
jnerce — and  the  public  interests  demand  that  Its  advantages  b« 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent." 

Now,  contrast  that  sound  public  policy  with  what  the  same 
Commission  said   in   1939    (I.  C.  C.   Annual   Report.    1939.   p.   4): 

"We  see  no  reason,  also,  why  regulation  of  water  carriers  should 
not  be  comparable  to  present  regulation  of  railroads  and  motor 
carriers,  covering  not  only  rates  and  accounting  but  also  control 
over  new  operations  through  certificates  and  permits." 

The  explanation  Is  that  back  In  1914  the  Commission  was  still  a 
commerce  commission.  Now.  due  at  least  in  part  to  congressional 
forbearance,  it  has  become  a  railroad  commission,  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  flnanclal  solvency  cf  the  railroads.  You  have  only 
to  read  its  recent  report  on  tlie  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal  to  t)e  convinced  c*  that.  The  report  recommends  that  the 
people  continue  to  pay  #8.000  000  per  year  In  excess  of  the  neces- 
sary freight  charges  on  the  essential  commodities,  coal  and  iron 
ore,  so  that  all  six  railroads  operating  in  that  area,  the  weak  ones 
as  well  as  the  strong  ones,  may  continue  to  earn  a  profit. 

Now.  It  is  perfectly  natural  and  normal  that  conflicting  carrier 
Interests,  all  bidding  for  the  Job  of  transporting  the  Nation's  freight, 
should  employ  every  legitimate  weapon  within  reach  to  hamper 
the  development  of  trade  on  competing  routes.  There  is  nothing 
dishonest  or  reprehensible  abcut  it.  Bach  one  is  after  as  much 
profit  OS  he  can  get.  But  the  Interests  of  these  rival  groups  do 
not  coincide  with  the  public  Interest.  To  adopt  the  Interest  of  on» 
group  at  the  expense  of  all  the  others  Is  not  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  public  Is  concerned  with  stimulating  a  revival  of  commerce 
on  a  Nation-wide  scale.  We  must  not  try  to  make  commerce  serve 
transportation;  we  must  make  transportation  serve  commerce. 
Y^t  this  bill  sets  out  to  insure  a  profitable  level  of  freight  charges 
for  all  carriers,  no  matter  how  unsoundly  conceived  or  wastefully 
managed  some  of  them  may  be.  nor  how  much  it  costs  the  shippers. 
If  there  is  a  surplus  of  transportation,  why  should  we  not  meet 
the  issue  squarely  and  scrap  the  most  costly  and  uneconomical 
line?  Why  should  we  penalize  our  sound  Investment  In  the 
cheapest  of  all  ways  of  moving  freight — that  Is,  the  waterways? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  not  the  only  Federal 
agency  familiar  with  transportation  problems.  The  Departments 
of  War  and  Agriculture  and  the  Maritime  Commission  also  are 
directly  concerned.  In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  I  have  worked  in  especially  clos© 
contact  with  the  Army  engineer  organization.  Through  my  chair- 
manship of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee  of  the  Senata 
Commerce  Committee  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  their  tech- 
nique In  handling  the  many  transportation  problems  that  arise 
In  connection  with  waterway  Improvement.  The  principle  con- 
trolling their  recommendations  is  that  navigation  projects,  to  be 
held  merltorlovis.  must  be  capable  of  providing  genuine,  not  public, 
benefits.  That  means,  after  deducting  all  legitimate  cost,  the 
public  expense  of  providing  and  maintaining  the  channels  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  carrier  service.  I  am  glad  to  avail  mjrself  of  thi* 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  competence,  sound  judgment,  and 
disinterested  fairness  of  that  fine  group  of  engineers.  I  also 
want  to  commend  the  able  economic  and  technical  specialists  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Maritime  Commission. 

The  heads  of  these  three  great  Government  agencies.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  joined  In  an  unbiased,  dispassionate,  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  provisions  of  the  bills  as  passed  by  the  two  Houses. 
In  their  joint  statement  they  uncovered  the  many  pitfalls,  and 
indicated  the  many  grave  dangers  of  Injury  to  the  public,  inher- 
ent in  the  pending  legislation. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  application  of  the  principle  of  rail- 
road regulation  to  water  carriers  was  inappropriate  and  unneces- 
sary. Water  carriers  do  not  enjoy  monopoly  of  routes  or  com- 
modity movements  upon  which  to  shift  the  cost  of  rate  wars. 
They  are.  therefore,  incapable  of  sustaining  destructive  compe- 
tition, and  cannot  overcharge  their  shippers  without  losing  busi- 
ness to  a  competitor.  They  thus  provide  their  own  wholesome 
regulation.  There  has  been  no  complaint  from  the  shipping  public 
against  their  practices. 

Regulation  of  rail  transportation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ad- 
mittedly necessary.  Railways  can  bid  for  every  kind  of  trafflo 
everywhere.  By  reason  of  their  flnanclal  strength  and  their  back- 
log of  noncompetitive  tonnage,  they  not  only  can  destroy,  but  do 
systematically  try  to  destroy,  their  water  competitors,  one  by  one, 
b>  the  simple  expedient  of  cutting  rates.  They  concentrate  oa 
cne  block  of  comj)etitive  tonnage  after  another,  shifting  mean- 
while the  burden  of  making  up  their  losses  onto  helpless  shippers, 
elsewhere. 

The  practice  entails  loss  cf  revenue  to  the  railroads,  loss  of 
capital  to  the  water  carriers,  and  loss  of  tonnage  to  the  water- 
ways.    With  one  hand  traffic   is  held   away  from  waterways  by 
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artificial  expedient,  while  with  the  other  hand  the  absence  of 
tierge  tonnage  occasioned  by  such  expedient  Is  pointed  to  as  indicat- 
ing failure  of  river  Improvement  as  a  n»"""*'  policy. 

The  salvation  of  water  carriers  Uee  In  their  genuine  economy, 
and  their  consequent  ability  to  n*'"fc*^*n  the  low-cost  transpor- 
tation essential  to  our  basic  indtistrlee.  A  favorite  argument  of 
rival  services  Is  that  the  savings  thus  effected  are  not  pasted  on 
to  consiuners.  That  Is  fallacy.  The  most  elementary  economics 
teaches  that  In  the  long  run  the  total  cost  of  transportation  Is 
reflected  In  the  base  price  of  goods  In  any  competitive  bu.slness. 
The  user  of  water  transportation  cannot  pocket  his  savings  and 
keep  competitors  from  capturing  his  market. 

No  other  form  of  transportation  can  profitably  supplant  water 
carriers  In  fulfilling  the  demands  of  industry  for  cheap  raw  mate- 
rials. Rail  competitors,  bavtng  persisted  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  trying  to  run  thena  out  of  this  buslnees,  now  turn  to 
Congress  asking  that  their  bed  judgment  be  converted  into  wisdom 
by  legislation.  If  this  bill  fails  to  raiae  rates  and  to  atifle  water 
compeUtlon,  its  original  proponents  will  lose  all  mterest  In  its 
passage. 

One  thing  the  act  cannot  do.  and  that  Is  to  drive  barge  traffic  in 
raw  materials  to  the  railroads.  Railroads  cannot  handle  that  kind 
Of  tonnage  cheaply  enough  to  make  It  move.  The  Wheeler-Lea 
bill  win  simply  dry  up  Uiat  sort  of  traffic,  along  with  many  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  it.  But  advocates  of  the  bill  will  not  let  it 
stop  there.  Here  is  what  Traffic  World  for  December  30  la-rt  has  to 
•ay  about  that : 

"So.  as  we  say.  even  If  the  water  regulat<»7  provisions  of  the  bill 
become  law,  there  will  still  be  much  to  do.  But  enactment  of  the 
bill  will  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  The  point  Is  that  the 
putjllc  must  not  be  allowed  to  beUeve  that  the  question  Is  settled. 
Primarily,  the  Job  of  '•elllng'  the  public  this  Idea  is  up  to  the 
railroads.     •     •     • 

In  line  with  that  prediction,  hearings  were  announced  yesterday 
before  the  Lea  committee  on  a  bill  to  Impose  tolls  for  the  use  of 
canalized  waterways. 

If  another  national  transportation  law  must  be  enacted,  then  let 
one  be  based  on  an  adequate,  impartial  study  by  all  the  agencies 
familiar  with  all  kinds  of  transportation.  Let  a  law  be  drafted  that 
will  protect  all  transportation  labor,  whether  working  on  section 
groups,  motor  vans,  or  towboats.  Let  a  law  be  drafted  that  will  be 
m  the  interest  of  the  entire  country,  its  agriculture  and  industry 
and  commerce,  not  just  the  transport  agencies  alone.  Draft  a  law 
that  will  truly  safeguard  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  all  the 
natural,  inherent  economies  of  all  forms  of  transportation. 

There  is  not  now  a  need  for  haste.  There  is  no  longer  a  trans- 
portation crisis.  The  present  need  Is  for  more  deliberate  action 
with  a  broader  objective  than  merely  overcoming  the  deficits  of  the 
railroads.  Even  a  slight  upturn  In  business  recovery  will  accom- 
plish that  Let  us  not  awake  from  an  orgy  of  regulation  to  find  that 
we  have  sacrificed  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need  a  priceless  and 
Indispensable  public  asset. 


Effect  of  British  Embargo  on  American  Production 

of  Tobacco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  21  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) ,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    HARRY    FLOOD    BYRD,    OP    VIRGINIA 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccobd  remarks  delivered  by  me 
before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  civic  clubs  of  Danviile,  Va^  on 
March  13.  with  respect  to  suggestions  for  the  Improvement 
of  conditions  confronting  the  tobacco  growers  and  tobacco 
manufacturers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ranarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  first  and  moet  important  problem  of  the  growers  of  tobacco 
Is  to  have  lifted  the  embargo  that  has  t)een  placed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  against  the  importation  of  American  tobacco. 

It  l3  true  that  small  shipments  of  tol)acco  already  ptirchascd  are 
still  lielng  made.  Such  shipments  in  January  and  February 
amounted  to  about  $4,000,000.  but  these  shipments  show  a  greaUy 
restricted  movement,  and  there  Is  a  direct  embargo  on  all  American 
tobacco,  excepting  that  already  purchased  by  British  manufacturers. 

Tlie  most  serious  factor  of  the  British  embargo  is  that  Great 
Britain  has  made  a  20-year  agreement  to  purchase  tobacco  from 
Turkey  and  Greece.  I  am  Informed  by  the  State  Department.     TtUs 


action  is  m  vlctotlon  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  between 
this  Nation  and  Great  Britain. 

I  am  requesting  the  Senators  from  aU  tobacco-producing  areas  to 
join  me  m  a  strong  protest  to  the  State  Department,  so  that  our 
Government  will  insist  that  any  contracts  with  other  nations  for 
purchases  in  violation  of  the  trade  agreements  be  canceled. 

The  importance  of  our  tobacco  export  trade  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  of  the  value  of  all  tobacco  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  last  few  years  is  $80,000,000  per  year.  Com- 
paring this  fig:\u-e  to  the  cash  Income  of  $294,000,000  to  the  growers 
Uom  the  sale  of  tobacco  for  the  year  1938  gives  forcible  evidence  cf 
the  great  Importance  of  maintain  lug  the  export  trade  of  Virginia 
tobacco. 

The  significance  of  the  action  cf  Great  Britain  in  making  a  20-year 
contract  with  Turkey  and  Greece  as  relating  to  the  futxire  of  our 
tobacco  Industry  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Once  the  British  Empire  purcliases  foreign  tobacco  for  any  length 
Of  time,  it  is  probable  and  likely  that  such  purchases  will  be  made 
permanent  and  our  tobacco  will  thus  t>e  excluded  from  the  foreign 
markets. 

In  the  long-range  program  for  the  benefit  of  the  tobacco  growers 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  number  of  factors.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  future  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  Virginia  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  can  fail  to  recognize  that  many 
serious  conditions  exist  which  deserve  and  should  have  the  atten- 
tion now  of  those  who  are  interested  In  improving  the  price  of 
tobe>cco  and  the  condition  of  the  tohacco  farmers. 

TOBACCO  GR086LT  OVXRTAXTD 

Another  serious  condition  that  must  be  met  fairly  and  frankly  Is 
the  fact  that  tobacco  is  grossly  overtaxed,  probably  the  most  heavily 
taxed  of  any  product,  and  the  tax  Imposed  Is  of  such  great  conse- 
quence as  to  reduce  materially  the  consumption  of  tobacco.  The 
total  derived  from  the  taxation  of  tobacco  by  the  United  States 
Government  Is  $580,000,000.  This  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
payments  received  by  farmers  for  all  tobacco  produced  In  the 
country.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  receipts  from  the  taxation  of 
tobacco  alone  are  equivalent  to  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
receipts  from  all  taxation,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  tobacco  is 
bearing  an  unjust  part  of  our  national  taxation.  To  this  must  be 
added  taxation  by  certain  States  and  mimiclpallties. 

I  am  In  hearty  accord  with  the  rcEOlution  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  Introduced  by  C  M.  Waldrop.  I.  N.  Coleman, 
Preston  Moses,  and  R.  B.  Davis,  which  declares: 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  Is  hereby  memorial- 
ized to  take  appropriate  action  to  effect  a  reduction  In  the  Federal 
excise  taxes  on  manufactured  tobacco  and  tot>acco  products  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  provide  that  the  farmers  engaged  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  tobacco  will  receive  the  benefit  of  such  reduc- 
tion by  way  of  increased  return  for  their  product." 

The  Federal  tax  on  a  package  of  cigarettes  is  four  times  as  much 
as  the  amount  received  by  the  tobacco  grower.  I  have  alwiys 
favored  and.  In  a  conference  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  several  years  ago,  earnestly  advocated  that  the  injiistlce  of 
the  excessive  and  arbitrary  taxation  of  tobacco  be  reduced.  This 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  been  fighting  extravagance  at 
Washington.  Any  reduction  In  tobacco  taxes  is  difficult  imtll 
the  excessive  spending  of  Federal  funds  Is  reduced. 

Under  the  Conistltutlon  all  revenue  measures  affecting  taxation 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Congressman 
Thomas  G.  Borch  has  recently  introduced  legislation  providing  for 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  tobacco  taxes:  If  and  when  this 
measure  passes  the  House  of  Representatives.  I.  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  will  vigorously  urge  Its  passage  in 
the  Senate. 

nfCKBASED   TTBE    OF   BTPEODUCTS 

The  next  step  Is  to  increase  the  use  of  the  byproducts  of  tobacco. 
I  Introduced  on  June  8,  1938.  a  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  report  to  the  Senate  a  plan  to  increase  the  use  of 
the  byproducts  of  tobacco,  to  increa.se  the  export  trade,  and  other- 
wise to  recommend  such  methods  as  may  be  advisable  to  Improve 
the  condition  of  the  tobacco  farmers.  As  a  result  of  this  resolution, 
an  exhaustive  report  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  tobacco  has 
been  made  one  of  the  first  agrlcultvutil  products  to  be  investigated 
by  the  farm  laboratories,  recently  established  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment looking  for  means  to  increase  the  use  of  the  byproducU  of 
tobacco. 

PBOHISrr  THE   EXPORTATION  OT   AMIKICAN  SEED   TOBACXX) 

A  most  Important  step  to  protect  the  American  tobacco  farmer  Is 
the  passage  of  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  our  tobacco  seed. 
A  bill  to  prevent  such  foreign  shipments  of  tobacco  seed  was  passed 
by  Congress  a  year  ago.  but  It  was  vetoed.  I  have  tatroduccd  it 
again  and  am  working  m  cooperation  with  Congressman  BtmcH  in 
this  and  all  other  matters  for  the  protecUon  of  the  tobacco  growers. 

In  view  of  the  embargo  placed  on  tobacco  by  Great  Britain,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  passage  of  this  blU  is  even  more  necessary 
today  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  clgHrette  tobacco  was  grown  only  in  the 
United  States.  British  manufacturers  own  and  control  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  business  in  foreign  countries,  and  until  recently  they 
purchased  their  tobacco  from  the  United  States.  These  foreign 
exporters.  In  order  to  get  cheaper  tobacco,  conceived  the  idta  of  get- 
ting American  tobacco  seed  from  American  farmers  through  their 
local  buyers  and  growing  a  substitute  in  foreign  countries  for  our 


I 


necessary  uieae  enterprises  wouia  oe  consiacrea   oy  me  intersiaie 
Commerce  Comiois&ion  Irom  a  very  recent  public  statemeixt  by  Its 


capiiai   TO   ine   water   carriers,    ana    loss   oi   lonnage   to   tne   water- 
ways.    With  one  band  traffic  Is  held  away  from  waterways  by 
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tobacco  grown  In  tfce  UnU«d  States.  Tobacco  from  Amerlcwi  »^  >» 
being  grown  in  tbe  British  Empire— In  Canada,  India  Australia. 
Rhod««a.  and  other  provinces.  It  was  planted  tbere  by  their  rarm- 
ers.  who  wrre  encouraged  to  grow  this  type  of  tobacco  as  a  subsUtut* 
for  the  American  type.  ,^  . 

It  was  discovered  In  foreign  areas  that  they  could  use  our  seed 
and  from  this  seed  could  grow  a  subetltute  for  oxir  tobacco,  but  that 
after  several  years  the  tobacco  would  revert  to  the  native  type  of  the 
foreign  country  and  loae  Its  commercial  value,  and  new  American 
seed  was  again  necessary.  The  American  Hue-cured  tobacco  Is  Indig- 
enous to  the  southern  section  of  the  United  States.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  thU  eectlon  of  the  United  States  provide  the  properties 
which  make  this  Hue-cured  tobacco  the  best  smoking  tobacco  in  the 
world  and  It  will  not  retain  these  properties  when  planted  in  other 
countries,  even  as  a  substitute,  for  longer  than  2  or  3  years.  There- 
fore u  is  necessary  for  foreign  countries  to  secure  annually  large 
quantities  of  our  tobacco  seed. 

Japan  is  getting  otir  seed  and  sclentlflcally  encouraging  farmers 
m  M:mchuna  and  elsewhere  to  grow  a  subsUtute  for  American 
tobacco  and  In  six  or  seven  provinces  of  China  they  are  growing 
from  our  seed  a  substitute  for  our  tobacco.  India  for  a  long  time 
has  been  one  of  the  large  tobacco-growing  countries.  Now.  under 
the  direction  and  with  the  encouragement  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. India  is  getting  our  seed  and  producing  mlUlons  of  pounds 
of  tobacco  as  a  substitute  for  American  cigarette  tobacco. 

The  British  Government  has  placed  a  much  higher  tax  on 
tobacco  imported  from  the  United  SUtes  than  on  that  which  they 
grow  from  our  seed  lo  their  own  possessions,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  their  substitute  Is  grown  from  our  seed  and  displaces  our 

business.  „         .„  ^     ^ 

Many  other  countries — Turkey.  Greece,  and  Sximatra — protect 
their  tobacco  industries  and  will  not  allow  their  seed  or  plants 
to  be  sent  to  othor  countries  for  commercial  purposes,  for  they, 
like  the  United  States,  grow  a  particular  type  of  tobacco. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Introduced  by  me  to  prevent  the  expor- 
tation of  American  tobacco  seed  Is  to  prevent  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  export-tobacco  Industry  of  this  country.  This 
measure  does  not  involve  the  rights  of  nations  to  secure  seed  or 
plants  for  experimental  purposes. 

In  1928.  when  British  India  began  to  grow  a  substitute  for 
American  flue-c\ired  tobacco  from  seed  sent  them  from  the  United 
SUles.  they  produced  32.000  pounds.  Ten  years  thereafter.  In 
1938.  this  production  Increased  to  36.000.000  pounds. 

It  Is  certainly  not  fair  or  reasonable  for  the  British  Government 
to  place  an  embargo,  as  has  been  done,  on  the  Importation  of 
Virginia  tobacco,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  permit  the  exportation  of  American  tobacco  seed 
to  compete  directly  with  our  own  product. 

I.  therefore,  think  that  one  of  the  most  Important  matters  before 
the  tobacco  growers  of  America  Is  to  insist  that  the  bill  vetoed 
a  year  ago  shall  be  passed  again  by  Congress,  and  that  the  expor- 
tation of  American  tobacco  seed,  enabling  our  foreign  competitors 
to  take  away  our  markets,  be  prohibited. 


The  National  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  21  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER.  OF  MON- 
T.«L>IA.  AND  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  CHESTER  H. 
GRAY  

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
siddress  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Whiklih]  on  the  National  Farm  Problem  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  on  March  20.  1940.  I  also  ask  that 
there  be  printed  preceding  the  address  the  Introductory 
remarks  by  Mr.  Chester  H.  Gray  introducing  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  the  waiting  audience. 

There  being  no  objection  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Chester  H.  Gray  master.  Potomac  Grange,  No.  1.  in  Introducing 
Senator  Whezlex.  said: 

"It  is  felt  that  Potomac  Orange,  No.  1.  the  Orange  of  the  founders, 
the  first  local  grange  organized  almost  75  years  ago.  is  making 
Grange  history  tonight  in  broadcasting  over  the  Nation-wide  facili- 


ties of  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  from  the  master's  station  In  lt« 
grange  hall  at  the  Nation's  Capital. 

"It  Is  fortunate  we  have  with  us  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  who  has  always  fought  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture.  There 
Is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  Introducing  our  guest  speaker,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  depression,  when  farmers  were  losing  their  homes 
by  the  thousands.  Introduced  and  fought  to  successful  enactment 
the  emergency  and  temporary  low  rate  of  Interest  on  farm  mort- 
gages In  the  Farm  Loan  System.  This  he  did  against  great  opposi- 
tion both  within  and  without  the  Government. 

'To  those  here  assembled  in  Grange  Hall,  and  to  the  radio  audi- 
ence. Potomac  Grange.  No.  1,  presents  Senator  Bcbton  K.  Wulelxb. 
of  Montana." 

ADOaESS   BT    HON.    Bt^lTON    K.    WHEHJOI.    OF    MONTANA 

I  am  happy  to  address  this  meeting.  The  National  Oranee.  with 
Its  Innumerable  local  granges,  constitutes  one  of  the  truly  great 
farm  organizations  in  this  Nation. 

I  always  hesitate  to  discuss  the  farm  problem  with  an  ea-stern 
audience,  for  I  know  that  too  often  they  regard  such  a  discussion 
as  a  political  sttimp  speech  But  our  farm  problem  is  more  than 
the  problem  of  a  single  group  or  a  single  Industry — it  Is  a  national 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  welfare  of  agriculture  with  Its  30.000,000  people  directly 
affects  fully  a  quarter  of  our  population — but  It  also  conccrris  with 
almost  equal  force  every  worker  and  every  manufacturer  In  this 
country.  The  American  farmer  constitutes  a  really  important  con- 
suming unit  for  manufactured  goods. 

American  industry  has  been  afforded  the  protection  of  tariff 
walls.  The  workers  of  America  through  unionization  have  been 
able  to  demand  and  obtain  higher  and  higher  wages.  Some  Indus- 
tries through  organization  are  able  to  malntam  and  In  many 
cases  artiflclally  fix  the  prices  of  products.  You  and  I  want  to 
see  high  wages  for  labor  and  fair  prices  for  business.  They  are 
essential  to  the  well-belnp;  of  the  Nation.  But  we  mtist  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  cver^tning  the  farmer  buys  has  been  Increased 
Without  a  corresponding  Increase  In  the  price  he  receives  for  his 
products.  A  farmer  must  sell  on  a  highly  competitive  world  market 
and  he  buys  In  a  noncompetitve  and  protected  home  market.  It 
has  been  aptly  said  that  a  farmer  sells  everything  at  wholesale  and 
buys  everything  at  retaU. 

A  balanced  economy  In  this  Nation  demands  either  a  substantial 
rise  In  farm  prices  or  a  substantial  reduction  In  Industrial  prices. 

You  may  theorize  all  you  want;  you  may  analy?*  the  causes  of  the 
depression,  but  what  I  have  said  diagnoses  our  domestic  economy. 
When  we  have  accurately  diagnosed  the  disease  we  should  be  able 
to  find  the  remedy.  Tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss  corrective 
legislation.  It  will  not  be  pleasing  or  palatable  to  all  groups  Re- 
medial legislation  is  never  entirely  acceptable  to  all.  because  it 
tends  to  equalize  economic  privileges.  It  takes  from  one  and  gives 
to  another. 

Today  farmers  are  demanding  appropriations  for  parity  pay- 
ments, payments  that  would  tend  to  establish  partial  equality  be- 
tween farm  and  Industrial  prices.  They  are  demanding  that  which 
the  Congress  morally  obligated  Itself  to  do  under  the  terms  of  the 
1938  Farm  Act.  They  are  demanding  that  to  which  they  have  a 
certain  right,  if  we  In  Congress  keep  our  premise,  but  which  large 
segments  of  Industry  and  the  public  regard  as  a  political  hand -out. 
Call  It  what  you  will,  the  present  act  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
fanners  to  panhandle  Congress.  I  am  sure  this  is  as  obnoxious  to 
the  fanner  as  It  Is  to  his  critics.  He  wants  no  dole.  The  farmers 
do  want  parity  with  industry,  and  parity  with  labor.  He  wants 
economic  equality:  an  opportunity  to  sell  his  products  at  fair 
prices  so  he  can  live  and  buy  shoes,  clothes,  automobiles,  and  other 
Industrial  products.  He  wants  a  home,  schools,  and  churches  for 
his  children.  He  Is  neither  a  Communist  nor  a  Fascist.  He  Is  not 
opposed  to  good  wages  or  a  fair  return  on  capital.  Labor  and  capi- 
tal are  short-sighted  if  they  refuse  to  see  that  the  farmer  must 
prosper  if  they  themselves  are  to  prosper. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  Introduced  In  the  Senate  a  bill  that  has  become 
known  as  the  wheat-lncome-certiflcate  bill.  It  may  not  be  per- 
fect, but  It  is  a  realistic  and  practical  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  wheat  farmer.  Its  principle  could  be  readily  extended  to  other 
crops.  Indeed,  legLsiation  to  cover  four  others  has  already  been 
drafted. 

The  mechanics  of  the  proposed  legislation  are  simple.  The  bin  Ls 
realistic.  It  recognl?ie«3  the  fact  that  a  politically  minded  Congress 
will  not  go  on  and  on  appropriating  money  for  even  the  moFt  de- 
serving of  purjjoses.  ThLs  lesrlslatlon  would  put  parity  payments  on 
a  permanent  basis.  It  creates  no  bureaucracy,  nor  do  the  philoso- 
phies of  scarcity  or  ccmptilslcn  dominate  this  proposal. 

A  local  committee  would,  on  the  basis  of  a  farmer's  historic  acre- 
age, determine  his  allotted  bushelage.  The  farmer  could  plant  and 
harvest  any  amount  of  his  crop  that  exceeded  his  bushel  allotment. 
Upon  this  surplus  or  excess  he  would  be  paid  no  benefits  at  the  time 
of  production:  however.  It  could  be  stored  and  marketed  as  a  part 
of  the  succeeding  year's  allotment.  And  under  these  circumstances 
benefit  payments  wotUd  be  made.  The  legislation  WQUld  thus  pre- 
serve all  the  essential  features  of  the  ever-aormal  granary,  and  at 
the  same  time  fill  a  definite  need  In  the  great  wheat-producing 
areas. 
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Bumper  cropo  would  provide  •  surplus  or  a  reserve  from  which 
tlie  farmer  could  draw  during  drought  or  other  bad  years.  Parity 
prices  for  bis  historic  bushelage  would  not  make  It  necessary  fox 
him  to  scU  every  pound  of  a  good  wheat  crop.  He  could  afford  to 
create  a  backlog  without  depriving  his  family  of  necessities  or  his 
farm  of  improvements.  This  legislation  would  give  the  farmer  a 
measure  of  protection  from  l>ad  years.  It  would  t>e  a  tremendous 
stabilizing  force  In  a  presently  baaardous  Industry. 

Parity  for  agriculture  with  Industry  would  be  established  without 
adding  to  the  national  debt.  The  bill  Is  self -financing.  Wheat 
Income  certificates  would  be  Issued  in  amounts  representing  the 
difference  between  parity  and  the  market  prloe.  Wheat  processors 
would  purchase  tliese  certificates,  and  from  such  revenues  the 
farmer  would  be  assured  parity  prices  for  his  prodvice. 

Charges  will  be  made  that  the  bill  Imposes  a  consvuncrs'  tax  upon 
the  public.  But  you  and  I  know  that  the  price  of  bread  to  the  public 
has  been  substantially  sUtlc  during  a  period  In  which  wheat  fluc- 
tuated from  25  or  30  cenU  to  11  a  bushel.  We  know  that  a  single 
bushel  of  wheat  produces  some  60  loaves  of  bread.  We  know  that 
processing,  merchandising,  transportation,  and  other  costs  are  ap- 
parently the  dominant  factors  in  the  price  of  bread  to  the  consunncr. 
The  wheat  farms  of  the  Northwest  understand  and  want  this 
legislation. 

But  there  Is  another  phase  of  the  farm  [troblem — that  of  debts. 

Continued  drought  In  some  sections  of  the  country  and  sustained 
depreoelon  prices  for  farm  products  bave  forced  the  farmer  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  mire  of  det>t.  Tlie  principal  and  interest  on 
those  loans  contracted  during  periods  of  inflation  is  a  factor  In 
the  present  gradual  destruction  of  a  great  Industry  and  a  great 
class  of  people.  In  principle.  I  am  opposed  to  debt  repudiation, 
but  there  U  a  limit  to  what  the  most  honest  and  Industrious  farmer 
can  pay.  For  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  a  private  banker  to  collect 
or  attempt  to  collect  more  \s  unwlae. 

Farmers  driven  from  farms  and  dlspoasessed  of  their  homes  are 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  tmemployed  with  a  shocking  rapidity. 
This  is  a  dangerous  ai-.d  un-American  trend  toward  a  modem  agrl- 
culttiral  feudalism.  It  must  be  curbed.  Good  fanners  m\ist  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  farm — to  replace  him  on  the  farm  with  an 
Inexperienced  tenant  biHiause  low  prices  will  not  permit  payment  of 
debt  based  on  Inflated  values  Is  both  tmeconomlc  and  unwise. 

Some  2  weeks  ago  Senator  Baivkizxao,  of  Alabama;  Senator 
La  Fomrm.  of  Wisconsin,  and  I,  Introduced  in  the  Senate  com- 
prehensive farm-debt  legislation.  Chairman  Jonxs  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Crmmlttee  introduced  a  companion  bill.  We  are 
hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  be  passed  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

Without  dl.sturblng  the  intermediate  credit  t>ank8 — the  banks  for 
cooperatives  or  the  production  credit  corporations  or  associations — 
the  bill  revamps  the  Federal  land-bank  system.  Interest  rates  would 
be  permanently  reduced  to  a  uniform  3  percent  on  land-bank  tmd 
land  bank  commissioner  loans.  The  present  average  Interest  rate 
on  these  loans  Is  5  percent,  though  by  act  of  Congress  It  has  been 
temporarily  reduced  to  3 '4  and  4  percent.  This  was  accomplished 
by  legislation  which  I  first  Introduced  in  1935.  and  which  was 
subsequently  reenacted.  In  addition  to  establishing  the  lower 
Interest  rate  the  required  5  percent  capital-stock  subscription  by 
borrowers  would  be  stricken  from  the  statute  books.  At  the  present 
time  land-bank  bonds  are  guaranteed  morally  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  future  they  would  be  actually  war- 
ranted by  the  Government.  This  would  reduce  the  interest  on  these 
bonds,  and  after  194«  a  new  Interest  rate  would  t»e  fixed  equal  to 
the  amount  of  Interest  paid  on  land-bank  bonds  pltis  an  additional 
1  percent.  This  would  mean  a  furtber  reduction  In  Interest  for 
debt-harassed  agriculture. 

Other  phases  of  this  proposed  legislation  meet  a  direct  and  vital 
phase  of  the  farm-debt  problem.  A  formula  for  adjusting  present 
farm  mortgages  and  production  loans  Is  offered.  It  would  adjust 
Inflated  and  oppressive  farm  debt  to  a  realistic  debt  baaed  on  the 
actual  value  and  earning  power  of  the  farm. 

The  mechanics  of  these  previsions  are  not  complex.  A  farmer 
wboee  property  has  been  foreclosed  or  whose  mortgage  Is  delinquent 
for  3  years  would  make  application  for  an  adjustment  of  his  debt. 
In  the  event  of  repurchase  or  refinancing — title  of  the  property 
would  vest  In  the  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  A  6-year  lease,  with 
the  option  to  purchase,  would  be  oCered  the  farmer.  During  this 
6-year  period  the  farmer  and  the  farm  unit  would  be  studied— and 
upon  this  Information  a  reappralaement  would  be  made  by  a  county 
committee.  The  farm  would  then  lie  reconveyed  to  the  farmer  at 
Its  real  and  productive  value. 

This  legislation  would  destroy  no  existing  cooperative  aspects  of 
the  Federal  I.And  Bank  System.  TTie  bill  would  eventually  elim- 
inate the  present  land-bank  farm -credit  system  whose  benefits 
would  be  felt  by  the  farmer  and  the  public. 

A  sound  national  economy  demands  a  sound  agriculture.  Th«> 
legislation  I  have  outlined  Is  a  definite  step  in  that  direction 
Until  the  farm  problem  Is  solved — until  agriculture  Is  economically 
rehabilitated  -this  Nation  will  not  enjoy  real  prosperity.  Intel- 
ligent selfishness  on  the  part  of  aU  of  us  requires  our  complete  and 
unselfish  efforts  In  solving  the  farm  problem.  Well-balanced 
economy— parity  for  the  farmer  with  laixar  and  with  capital — U  tne 
goal  toward  which  we  miist  all  strive. 


Cancer  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21. 1940 


PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation  regarding  cancer  control  Lssued  by  the 
President  yesterday: 

Cakccx  Contkol  Month — 1940 

BT    THE    PSkSmSNT    OF    THZ    U  N  ITU)    STATES    OF    AMEUCA 
A  PaOCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  by  PuUle 
Resolution  No.  82,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  approved  March  38,  1938 
(62  Stat.  148),  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  setting  apart  th« 
month  of  AprU  of  each  year  as  Cancer  Control  Month,  and  to  Invite 
the  Oovemors  of  the  several  States.  Territories,  and  poBseaslons.  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  proclamations  for  like  purposes;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  also  requested  In  the  said  Public  Resolution  No.  83 
that  the  proclamations  Issued  Invite  the  medical  profession,  the 
press,  and  all  agencies  and  Individuals  interested  In  the  control  of 
cancer  through  a  national  program  of  education  and  other  coopera- 
tive n\eans  to  unite  In  dedication  to  such  a  purpose  and  by  con- 
certed effort  to  Impress  Its  necessity  upon  the  people  of  the  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  by  this  dedication  of  the  month  of  April  to  a  voluntary 
national  program  for  the  control  of  cancer,  the  people  of  the  entire 
country  will  be  acquainted  with  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  through  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  by  certain  of  the  States  and  by  other  agencies,  as  well  as  by 
individuals,  in  the  struggle  against  this  dread  disease,  which  Is 
second  among  the  causes  of  death  In  the  United  States: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  I^resldent  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  proclaim  the  month  of  April  1940  as  Canctf 
Control  Month,  and  do  invite  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
Territories,  and  possessions  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  similar 
proclamations;  and  in  order  that  the  people  throughout  the  land 
may  have  Informed  knowledge  concerning  the  prevalence  of  cancer 
and  of  the  means  which  can  be  taken  to  control  it,  I  also  invite  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  Individually  and  through  their 
associations,  other  scientific  groups,  all  cxgans  of  opinion.  Including 
the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  motion  picture,  and  all  others  who 
have  the  interest  of  the  public  health  at  heart,  to  unite  during  the 
month  of  April  1940  In  concerted  effort  to  Impress  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  necessity  of  a  national  program  for  the 
control  of  cancer  to  the  end  that  suffering  may  be  relieved  and  life 
preserved. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  18th  day  of  March,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1940,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-fourth. 

[SKAL]  FaANKUM    D.    ROOSBVB.T. 

By  the  President: 
CoROELL  Hull. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Aggression  on  Poland 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SLATTERY 

OF  ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  21  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  CAPT.  FRANCIS  X.  SWIETLIK 


Mr.  SLATTERY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  hAve  iHibllshed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
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by  Capt.  Francis  X-  Swlctlik.  dean  of  Marquette  University 
and  censor  of  the  Polish  NaUonal  Alliance,  at  the  monster 
relief  mass  meetlns  In  Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York 
Qty.  on  March  12.  1940. 

ITiere  being  no  obJecUon.  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricow),  as  follows: 

A«  I  gtLBt  upon  this  impoiUng  aMembly  gathered  here  thla  evening 
to  voice  tta  protest  agmln«t  wanton  aggreaslon  and  anxious  to  render 
»Jd  and  assistance  to  the  victims  of  this  aggression.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  paying  tribute  to  the  spirit  which  motivates  you  and  from 
exprewiiy?  my  admiration  for  those  who  have  made  a  manifestation 
of  thw  character  pooalble.  

In  the  front  ranJta  of  the  tragic  victims  of  the  present  cataclysm 
In  Etxrope  Ilea  Poland,  the  country  of  yo\ir  fathers  and  my  fathers. 
But  It  is  a  Poland  with  a  spirit  unconquered.  with  a  will  and  de- 
termmatlon  to  live.  and.  God  wUllng.  she  will  live  and  ere  long  her 
lands  and  her  freedom  will  again  be  restored  to  her. 

The  fate  of  Poland  Is  tragic.  As  we  reflect  upon  her  historical 
role  we  cannot  but  cry  out  In  protest  against  the  Injustice  which  Is 
her  lot  today  The  champion  and  defender  of  other  naUons,  his- 
torically the  bulwark  of  Christianity  and  western  civilization  as 
borne  out  by  the  battles  of  Grunwald.  the  relief  of  Vienna  from 
the  Turkish  siege,  the  defense  of  Warsaw  from  the  Soviet  Invasion 
in  1920.  a  nation  which  at  no  time  waged  a  war  of  conquest  or 
•^^rejalon. 

Poland,  wherein  the  oppressed  Jew  of  the  Middle  Ages  found  a 
haven  of  refuge,  the  country  of  Copernicus  and  Ciuie-Stlodowska. 
of  the  art  of  Matejko,  Kosakl,  and  Styka.  of  the  literature  of  Mlckle- 
wlci.  Kraszewakl.  Slowackl.  Slenfclewlcz,  of  the  music  of  Chopin  and 
Paderewskl — a  nation  which  but  22  years  ago  was  liberated  from  a 
century  and  a  half  of  tyranny  and  opprseslon.  which  sought  noth- 
ing else  but  the  right  to  a  peaceful  national  existence — today  is  a 
tragic  victim  of  the  despoUers.  her  fields  are  laid  barren,  her  cities 
a  mass  of  ruin  and  debris,  her  people  wantonly  and  willfully  dis- 
possessed of  their  property  and  hoarded  off  to  restricted  areas  or 
concentration  camps,  her  foodsttifls  conscripted  and  transported  to 
the  enemy,  her  wealth  confiscated,  her  youth  and  intellectuals  ruth- 
lessly exterminated,  her  seats  of  learning,  churches,  and  convents 
denied,  the  aged,  helpless,  and  nonofTendlng  professors  of  the  Jaglel- 
lonian  University  at  Cracow  bundled  off  from  their  classrooms  In 
trucks  to  prison  camps  where  several  perished  from  exposure;  her 
religion,  language,  and  press  suppressed;  death,  hunger,  pestilence— 
the  Three  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse — rampant  In  the  land. 

Poland  fought  courageously.  She  yielded  only  when  attacked 
from  the  rear  by  the  armed  forces  of  Soviet  Russia.  Confronted 
by  the  Nazi  dictator,  superior  in  manpower  and  mechanized  mlll- 
tarv  equipment,  Poland  stood  her  ground.  True  to  her  historical 
tradlUon  she  declared  that  honor  is  more  sacred  than  peace.  The 
•oldiers  and  civilians  of  Poland  fought  heroically  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds.  What  feat  of  heroism  In  history  parallels  the 
valiant,  courageous  although  hopeless,  defense  of  Warsaw  under 
the  leadership  and  Inspiration  of  Its  chief  executive.  Stefan  Star- 
eynakl?  Therein  is  an  epic  of  Spartan  like  co\arage  and  bravery — 
of  patriotism  in  the  ultimate.  Therein  we  see  an  exemplification 
of  the  true  spirit  of  the  nation.  And  I  say  to  you  that  if  the 
dictators  of  Germany  and  Russia,  the  present  despoUers  of  Po- 
land, would  only  heed  the  lessons  of  hlstca7.  they  would  realize 
that  although  for  the  time  being  they  can  erase  geographical 
boundary  lines,  they  can  expropriate  the  population  of  the  con- 
quered country,  they  can  colonize  the  land  with  their  own  people, 
they  can  persecute  and  execute  thousands  of  her  men,  women. 
and  children,  they  cannot  crush  a  spirit  entrenched  In  age-old 
cultitre  and  consecrated  In  sacrifice.  For  the  time  being  they  can 
take  the  body,  but  they  cannot,  they  will  never  succeed,  in  killing 
tdbe  soul  of  the  nation. 

Poland  was  partitioned  on  three  occasions  in  the  past,  her  cities 
ruined,  her  people  driven  to  the  wUdemess  of  Siberia,  but  she 
always  retained  her  national  soul  and  stirvlved. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  she  was  occupied  by  the  three  most 
powerful  military  nations  of  the  world.  During  the  war  her  fields 
were  furrowed  by  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  and  became  the  battle- 
fields of  contending  armies.  She  was  bled  white.  And  yet.  when 
the  war  was  concluded  she  regained  her  Independence  and  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  Persecution  only 
strengthened  her  determination  to  live,  and  after  the  persecution 
was  over  she  emerged  from  her  ordeal  stronger  and  more  ready  to 
take  on  new  duties  as  a  nation. 

Today,  when  we  contrast  our  happy  lot  with  the  tragic  lot  of 
the  people  of  the  Old  World,  we  can  be  thankful  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  democracy  which  are  ours. 

At  no  period  in  history  did  mankind  witness  such  sudden  and 
numerous  changes  tn  the  forms  of  governments  of  nations  as  took 
place  within  the  last  two  decades.  After  the  termination  of  the 
World  Wair  there  arose  upon  ruins  of  age-old  empires  and  mon- 
archies forms  of  government  which  seemed  to  be  patterned  ac- 
cording to  otir  own.  People  demanded  and  obtained  a  voice  m 
their  govemmect.  Nations  which  had  been  held  tn  subjection, 
some  for  hundreds  c^  years,  regained  their  independence  and  were 
enabled  to  live  their  own  national  lives  and  to  again  breathe  the 
air  of  freedom.  It  seemed  that  the  long-awaited  and  hoped-for 
mlllenlum  had  arrived  and  that  the  nations  of  the  world  could 
at  last  direct  their  efforts  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  civilized  llfA 

But  this  new-found  freedom  was  of  short  duration.  In  less  than 
IK  jmm  after  the  termlnauon  of  the  World  War  some  of  the  prin- 


cipal nations  of  Europe  placed  themselves  under  the  nile  of  dic- 
tators and  seemed  to  leap  back  over  centuries  to  the  darkest  ages 
of  history.  Under  this  modem  dictatorial  government  the  state  la 
glorified  and  everything  else  must  be  subordinated  to  It.  Instead 
of  acting  as  a  servant  of  the  people,  such  a  government  becomea 
their  master  and  the  people  become  Its  slaves.  The  God-given 
rights  of  the  individual  which  are  so  eloqtiently  set  forth  In  the 
BUI  of  Rights  of  our  own  Constitution,  are  violated  and  discarded. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  of  press,  those  most  Important  gxiarantles 
of  the  liberties  of  any  people,  are  entirely  denied.  Under  a  dicta- 
torship the  press  Is  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  government  propa- 
ganda. No  one  dares  to  complain,  no  one  dares  to  criticize,  all 
must  obey.  Religious  freedom  Is  denied.  It  ts  impossible  to  have 
rellglovis  freedom  under  a  dictatorship.  The  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity are  Inconsistent  with  the  Idea  that  the  state  Is  supreme 
and  that  the  Individual  Is  wholly  subordinate  to  It.  It  recognizes' 
In  man  certain  Inalienable  rights,  the  right  to  possess  property,  the 
right  to  pursue  one's  happiness,  the  right  to  free  expression.  It  Is 
for  that  reason  the  dictators  consider  It  their  first  duty  to  suppress 
all  religious  freedom. 

Dictators  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  In  their  relations  with 
other  nations  they  mxist  follow  a  certain  norm  of  morality  and 
Justice  If  civilization  Is  to  survive.  They  disregard  the  sanctity  of 
treaties.  They  will  tear  up  treaties  which  have  been  solemnly 
entered  Into  if  such  course  suits  their  purpose.  They  take  the 
position  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means;  that  any  conduct  on 
their  part,  no  matter  how  Immoral  and  corrupt,  is  Justifiable  if  it 
leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  they  have  in  mind. 
Such  a  philosophy  of  government  is  a  reversion  to  paganism.  It 
may  result  In  seeming  temporary  success,  but  the  time  comes 
when  the  Inevitable  law  of  right  triumphs  and  successes  earned 
upon  such  a  foundation  must  totter  to  ttelr  well -deserved  ruin. 
It  was  this  philosophy  that  might  makes  right,  that  stronger  na- 
tions have  the  right  to  deprive  weaker  nations  of  their  independ- 
ence simply  because  they  are  weaker,  that  brouj^t  temporary 
misfortune  to  Poland. 

This  gaUant  nation  Is  In  ruins;  her  people  are  destitute:  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  both  soldiers  and  civUlans.  sought  refuge  In 
neighboring  countries.  Others  remained  In  their  homes.  The 
story  of  their  suffering,  which  percolates  through  the  strict  cen- 
sorship of  the  belligerent  countries.  Is  most  harrowing.  They  need 
food,  they  need  shelter,  they  need  clothes.  It  Is  estimated  that 
7,000.000  persons  in  the  so-called  government  area  of  Poland,  are  In 
dire  need  of  food  and  clothing;  that  t50.0OO.0O0  are  essential  to  hold 
them  to  We. 

While  some  of  the  European  nations  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
alleviate  the  situation,  we  in  America  must  bear  the  bnmt  of  this 
burden.  Several  days  ago  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  the  chalrmaiuhlp  of  Mr.  Sol  Bloom, 
of  your  State,  conducted  hearings  In  the  capital  of  our  Nation  to 
ascertain  the  facts  about  Poland  so  as  to  recommend  to  Congress 
such  relief  measvires  as.  In  their  Judgment,  may  be  necessary. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  I  stand  before  you.  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  on  the  speakers'  platform  Is  seated  one  of  the  great  hu- 
manitarians of  the  world,  my  memory  barkens  back  to  the  post-war 
era  of  the  last  World  War  of  barely  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
America,  who  so  significantly  contributed  to  the  ultimate  victory  of 
the  Allies,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hostilities  and  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  bore  no  thought  of  malice  and  vlndlctlveness  of  territory 
and  reparations.  True  to  her  traditional  spirit,  the  same  soldier 
who  but  a  few  weeks  ago  fought  on  the  fields  of  France  became  a 
messenger  of  mercy,  carrying  food  and  clothing  to  the  innocent 
victims  of  that  great  conflict.  Under  the  Inspirational  guidance 
of  your  guest  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  as  the  head  of  the 
American  Relief  Commission,  this  same  soldier  became  a  Samaritan — 
he  went  to  Belgium,  to  Poland,  to  Finland;  even  to  the  countries  of 
the  recent  enemies.  Germany  and  Austria;  to  friend  and  foe  alike, 
to  feed  and  to  clothe;  to  save  from  starvation  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  those  countries. 

I  am  confident  that  America  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plea 
of  Poland,  but  as  in  the  past  she  will  again  stand  forth  as  the  one 
hope  for  all  suppressed  people,  and  will  again  send  her  messengers 
of  mercy  to  the  desolate  land  of  the  Old  Wu'ld,  bringing  assistance 
to  those  In  need  as  she  did  In  the  past. 


Pass  the  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  21  ilegislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1949 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoRD  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
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Times  under  date  of  March  19,  1940,  enUUed  "Pass  the  Hatch 

Bill." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Star -Times  of  March  19,  19401 

PASS   THE   HATCH   BUX 

The  Hatch  bill  goea  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  following 
passage  by  a  58  to  28  bipartisan  vote  In  the  Senate,  with  indica- 
tions that  It  will  be  strenuously  opposed  by  the  official  Democratic 
House  leadership. 

If  that  Is  so.  the  bill  faces  a  precarloiis  future.  House  procedure 
permits  the  bottling  up  of  legislation,  even  a  jwpular  bill.  In  the 
powerful  Rules  Committee,  which  can  block  any  proposal  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  refusing  a  rule,  thus  denying  the  House  as  a 
whole  the  opportunity  of  a  vote. 

The  opposition  in  the  Senate  centered  largely  in  conservative 
southern  Democrats,  plus  a  few  new  dealers  with  private  practical 
reasons  for  their  antagonism.  If  the  same  element  shows  the  same 
attitude  in  the  House,  the  ■  Rules  Committee — dominated  by 
aouthem  conservatives — may  be  expected  to  do  all  In  Its  power 
to  destroy  the  bill. 

So  much  political  trickery  and  double-dealing  are  Involved  in 
such  a  bUl  as  the  Hatch  proposal  that  neither  Republicans  nor 
Democrats  can  claim  too  much  vlrttie  in  their  attitudes  toward  It. 
Republicans  who  now  solidly  support  It.  because  It  would  injure 
Democratic  State  machines,  refiuied  to  adopt  similar  measuref  dur- 
ing the  era  of  Republicanism,  when  Republican  machines  would 
have  been  Injtired. 

The  interest  of  the  public,  however,  transcends  the  selfish  In- 
terests of  the  politicians  In  Congress.  From  the  public  viewpoint 
the  Hatch  bill   Is  desirable — even  Imperative. 

VTh&t  will  be  the  effect  If  the  bill  is  sabotaged?  It  will  mean 
that  a  major  step  toward  a  decent  civil  service  Is  postponed 
perhaps  for  years.  It  will  mean  the  loss  of  the  Impetxis  toward 
abolition  of  the  spoils  system  gained  with  the  enactment  of  the 
original   Hatch   law  last  year. 

Defeat  for  the  bill  will  tell  administrative  employees  of  the 
variotis  State  governments  that  they  are  free  to  play  politics  while 
drawing  salaries  supposedly  for  public  service. 

It  will  be  equivalent  to  placing  the  benediction  of  Congress  on 
the  State  highway  department  ofncials  who  regiment  thousands  of 
their  subordinates  into  high-powered  machines  manipulated  for 
election  purposes. 

It  will  be  saying  that  political  activities  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced ••pernicious."  and  forbidden  to  Federal  employees,  are 
entirely  proper  when  practiced  by  State  employees,  even  when 
these  State  workers  are  hired  by  departments  and  agencies  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  In  part  by  Federal  funds.  '•Maclug"  of  em- 
ployees for  campaign  contributions  will  not  only  be  tolerated;  It 
will  be  tacitly  blessed,  sanctified,  and  approved. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  supporters  of  the  Hsttch  bill  to  accept 
without  protest  the  suffocation  of  the  proposal  by  a  small  clique 
of  powerful  men.  They  can  call  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  aid  them 
by  endorsing  the  bUl  with  his  tall  authority  both  as  President  and 
as  titular  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party.  They  have  the  right  to 
expect  his  support,  expressed  as  openly  and  vigorously  as  necessary. 
because  the  President  specifically  recommended  the  principle  of  the 
pending  bill  when  he  signed  the  original  Hatch  law  last  year. 

And  If  extreme  measvires  are  required,  the  House  can  overcome 
Its  Rules  Committee  by  clrculaUng  a  petition  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  the  proposal.  A  simple 
majority,  signing  such  a  petition,  can  force  the  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  a  vote. 

It  would  be  a  major  step  backwards,  a  disgraceful  surrender  of 
the  principles  of  good  government  to  selfish  and  partisan  purposes. 
If  the  Hatch  bill  should  die.  Every  friend  of  an  efficient  and 
noniX)Iitlcal  civil  service  should  use  his  Influence  to  see  that  the 
bill  Is  not  permitted  to  die. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  21  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  RALPH  STARR  BUTLER 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  James  S.  Milloy,  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  has  brought  to  my 
attention  an  address  delivered  to  the  recent  adverUsing 
awards  dinner  in  New  York  City  by  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice 
president  of  General  Foods  Corporation.  The  title  of  the 
address  was  The  Place  of  Advertising  in  the  American 
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Scheme,"  and  because  of  Mr.  Butler's  preeminence  In  the 
field  of  advertising,  and  the  contribution  his  address  makes 
to  a  subject  of  such  widespread  interest  throughout  the 
country  today.  I  ask.  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

During  the  past  10  years,  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  any  other 
time  In  our  history,  forces  were  at  work  that  stimulated  questions 
about  many  phases  of  American  life.  Philosophies  of  government, 
social  points  of  view,  and  b'islness  pnx^edures  which  had  in  the 
past  been  generally  accepted  without  serious  question,  were  sub- 
jected to  scrutiny  and  challenge.  Among  the  subjects  in  which 
new  Interest  was  aroused  was  that  connplex  of  activities  which  we 
call  the  machinery  of  distribution.  A  public  which  had  taken  for 
granted  the  practices  involved  In  the  distribution  of  the  world's 
goods  became  aware  of  the  distributing  machine  and  began  to 
formulate  questions  about  the  usefulness,  economy,  and  desira- 
bility of  many  of  Its  parts. 

It  Is  right  that  this  should  be  so.  Tlie  machinery  that  has  been 
developed  to  make  available  the  output  of  the  farms,  the  factories, 
the  forests,  and  the  mines  Is  a  tremendously  important  factor  In  the 
lives  of  tlie  people.  Our  physical  and  economic  welfare  Is  Influ- 
enced In  many  ways  by  the  practices  followed  In  distributing  goods 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  make  them  to  the  homes  of  those 
who  use  tliem.  The  far-reaching  Influence  of  these  practices  makes 
It  desirable  that  they  should  be  the  subject  of  general  knowledge 
and  intelligent  scrutiny.  It  Is  not  to  be  hoped  or  expected  that 
they  could  or  should  continue  in  oi>eratlon  unobserved  and  un- 
questioned. If  the  dlstiibutlng  machine  Is  fundamentally  useful 
and  sound.  It  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Intelligent  Inquiry  Into  its 
workings.  If  It  cannot  stand  up  In  the  light  of  general  knowledge 
and  careful  analysis.  It  does  not  deserve  to  continue  unchanged. 

Among  all  the  phases  of  distribution  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  recent  scrutiny  and  question  by  the  American  public,  one 
of  the  phases  that  has  aroused  the  most  Interest  and  the  most  con- 
troversy Is  advertlsmg.  This  Is  natund,  becavise  advertising  is  a 
spectacular  manifestation  of  the  work  of  the  distributing  machine. 
By  its  very  nature  advertising  is  not  hidden  or  submerged.  It  Lb 
In  the  forefront  of  public  consciousness.  It  enters  the  home  In 
practically  all  periodical  literature.  It  provides  the  basis  for  the 
tremendous  development  of  radio  In  the  United  States.  It  la  In 
every  way  the  daily  companion  of  the  American  consumer.  It  Is 
natural  and  right  that,  being  so  continually  conscious  of  adver- 
tising, the  consumer  should  wonder  about  It  and  ask  It  to  Justify 
Its  existence. 

AKRAT   or  CHARGES 

Advertising  is  being  attacked  on  several  fronts.  Its  honesty  is 
challenged;  its  effect  upon  public  taste  Is  deplored:  its  successful 
development  of  new  wants  U  criticized;  Its  appeal  to  the  emotions 
is  frowned  upon;  Its  insistence  Is  disliked;  and  Its  standardizing  In- 
fluence uix)n  American  products  and  American  life  Lb  resented. 
More  frequent  than  any  other  charge,  however.  Is  the  contention 
that  advertising  does  not  contribute  to  values  In  proportion  to  iU 
cost.  Those  who  make  this  charge  are  concerned  with  what  we 
may  call  the  economics  of  advertising  rather  than  with  Its  social 
Implications.  To  state  their  case  bltuitly,  the  complaint  is  cur- 
rent that  advertising  Increases  prices  to  the  consumer.  It  is  this 
charge  alone  that  I  should  like  to  explore,  because  it  seems  to  me  a 
most  Important  part  of  the  mdlctment. 

In  considering  the  contribution  of  advertising  only  to  tangible 
values,  we  run  the  danger  of  overlooking  Its  contribution  to  other 
values.  Advertising  is  an  Important  social  force  as  well  as  an  aid 
m  the  promotion  of  Industry.  It  tells  the  story  of  Inventions  and 
Improvements  so  that  new  aids  to  civilized  living  become  almost 
immediately  available  to  an  entire  nation.  It  promotes  that  divine 
discontent  which  makes  people  strive  to  improve  their  economic 
status  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  able  to  satisfy  new  wants  and 
to  provide  for  their  families  the  maxlmtun  of  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. It  has  had,  and  continues  to  have,  a  very  great  In- 
fluence on  the  American  standard  of  living.  It  aids  In  the  stabiliz- 
ing of  Industry.  It  makes  possible  Inexpensive  periodicals  and  free 
radio  In  many  wpys  It  beneficially  affects  our  national  life.  All 
these  contributions  of  advertising  need  analysis,  ampllflcatloa  and 
repetition,  but  they  are  not  our  concern  at  present.  Leaving  them 
in  the  backs  of  our  minds,  let  us  direct  our  thinking  exclusively  to 
the  Influence  of  advertising  on  more  tangible  values. 

Once  more,  however,  we  must  restrict  our  field  of  Inquiry.  When 
advertising  Is  charged  with  adding  to  the  cost  of  advertised  mer- 
chandise or  with  being  an  economic  waiOe.  or  of  undiUy  Increasing 
the  cost  of  living,  or  with  doing  any  of  the  other  things  that  are 
part  of  current  critical  comment.  I  siispect  that  the  critics  do  not 
have  all  advertising  in  mind.  We  hear  little  questioning  of  retail 
store  advertising,  whether  it  be  In  newspapers,  window  dressing,  or 
inside  store  display.  Pew  shafts  of  criticism  are  leveled  at  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  by  the  mall-order  houses  for  caUlogs  and 
other  forms  of  promotion.  There  is  no  audible  chonos  of  protest 
agamst  those  who  solicit  business  by  mall.  And  yet  all  these  things 
are  advertising.  dlfferUig  in  no  degree  in  principle  or  in  economic 
Justlflcaticn  from  the  more  common  subject  of  critical  indictment. 

When  advertising  is  said  to  be  an  unnecessary  charge  upon  the 
consumer  the  reference  Is  usually  to  one  kind  of  advertising  alone— 
the  kind  that  is  lised  by  a  manufacturer  whose  trade-marked  goods 
are  distributed  through  retail  stores  and  who  seeks,  with  the  aid  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  or  signs  of  various  kinds  to  promote 
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the  tale  of  his  merchandise  to  the  constunen  who  trade  at  thOBe 

•tores  Thla  kind  of  advertising,  to  be  aure,  represent*  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  all  advertising:  but  It  Is  only  a  part,  and 
differs  tn  no  way  in  principle  from  all  tbe  other  tblngs  that  are 
done  in  the  name  of  buslnea  promotion.  If  sdvertlslzig  la  an 
economic  waste,  and  If  we  wish  to  be  consistent,  we  must  stop  most 
of  the  printing  presses.  And  some  new  way  to  finance  radio,  bar 
buFlness  solicitations  from  the  mails,  tear  down  all  billboards,  board 
up  the  store  windows,  destroy  all  store  signs  and  displays,  and  per- 
mit a  retailer  to  do  business  only  through  a  hole  In  the  wall.  That 
Is  the  absurd  Utopia  which  the  really  consistent  critic  of  advertising 
must  envisage. 

COWVIUllOKSI.  CXTLANATIOIf 

Forgetting  the  inconsistency  of  critics,  howerer,  let  us  consider 
only  the  kind  of  sdrertlalng  that  la  most  frequently  condemned. 
There  Is  a  conventional  answer  to  the  critics.  The  argument  runs 
■cmeibLng  like  this:  A  manuf actum'  starts  wltli  a  certain  volume 
of  bu''ineaB.  On  that  given  volume  he  bas  a  known  manufacturing 
cost  for  each  unit  produced.  If  he  can  largely  Increase  his  busi- 
ness, he  can  obtain  the  manufacturing  economies  of  mass  or  large- 
scale  production.  Each  unit  will  cost  less  to  produce,  and  each 
unit,  therefore,  can  be  sold  for  leas  to  the  consumer.  He  then 
employs  advertising  BucceesfiiUy;  be  realizes  bis  desired  increase 
in  sales;  his  production  coat  for  each  unit  declines;  and  he  can 
and  does  sell  each  unit  for  a  reduced  price.  Furthermore,  with  in- 
creased sales  he  can  spread  his  overhead  of  selling  and  administra- 
tive costs  over  a  larger  number  ot  imits;  each  vinit  will  require  a 
leseeued  loading  for  overhead;  and  tbia  saving  also  will  be  passed 
on  to  tbe  consumer. 

If  this  formula  works  in  all  cases  or  In  most  cases,  we  have  a 
complete  defense  of  the  economic  value  of  advertising.  Advertising, 
then,  figuratively  q>eaking.  costs  nobody  anything.  So  frequently 
is  this  explanation  of  advertising  used  that  we  need  to  make  careful 
studies  to  Ond  out  bow  generally  the  formula  works  out  in  the 
Ideal  way  in  which  It  Is  stated.  This  need  has  been  recognized: 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation  has  commissioned  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Biisineas  Administration  to  condiict  a  study  of 
the  economics  of  advertising,  which  study.  I  hope,  will  Include  a 
critical  evaluation  of  this  conventional  defeivse.  The  graduate 
school.  I  imderstand.  is  still  at  work  on  this  important  task  and  no 
reptTt  has  yet  been  issued. 

Even  tn  advance  of  the  foundation's  report.  It  is  permissible  to 
BUsp.Kt  that  the  formula  will  be  found  to  have  something  less  than 
uulvenial  application.  Fbr  one  thing,  we  know  that  in  many  in- 
dustries most  of  the  manufacturing  economies  of  large-scale  pro- 
duction are  realised  when  the  buainess  has  reached  a  certain  volume, 
and  that  relatively  unimportant  additional  economies  result  from 
the  further  expansion  of  the  business  beyond  that  point.  It  is 
pt.>&sible.  too.  In  some  cases  that  the  cost  of  advertising,  added  to 
the  other  costs  of  the  business,  might  to  some  extent  coimterbalance 
the  savings  resulting  from  lowered  unit  cost  of  manufacture. 
Furthermore,  an  Indivtdtial  manufacturer,  unless  pressed  by  equally 
rfOclent  and  aggressive  competition,  might  retain  as  additional  profit 
for  himself  all  or  part  of  the  economies  resulting  from  his  expanded 
operation. 

Finally,  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon  of  unad- 
vertlsed  products  selling  not  infrequently  at  lower  prices  than 
advertised  pnxlucts  of  similar  quality.  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  tiiat 
in  almost  cotmtlesa  cases  the  unadvertlsed  products  would  not  exist 
if  sume  advertising  manufacturer  did  not  originate  them,  or  that 
the  unadvertlsed  products  would  And  no  market  if  an  advertising 
manufacturer  had  not  created  a  market  for  them.  These  conten- 
tions are  entirely  true,  particularly  with  respect  to  drug-store  and 
grocery-store  merchandise.  With  so  few  exceptions  that  they  prove 
the  rule,  such  unadvertlsed  specialties  ride  along  largely  on  the 
promotion  work  of  advertising  manufacturers. 

Yet.  except  in  the  cms  of  some  store  brands  that  have  been  long 
on  the  market.  It  Is  almost  axiomatic  that  unadvertlsed  q>ecialtie8, 
produced  in  ■nailer  qtiantities  than  advertised  competing  products, 
cannot  be  sold  suoceatfully  except  with  a  price  advantage.  The 
consumer,  choosing  between  the  guaranteed  quahty  of  advertised 
products  and  the  not  always  known  qtiality  of  the  unadvertlsed 
competltar,  wlU  seldom  buy  tbs  latter  unless  to  effect  a  ooosidwable 
saving. 


If  It  should  develop  that  tbs  ooaventlona]  Justification  ot  adver- 
tising as  a  contributor  to  tangible  values  for  the  consumer  does 
not  always  work  out  in  practice,  how  can  ws  explain  the  economic 
desirability  of  this  potent  force  in  business  promotion?  I  submit 
that  we  must  shift  our  point  of  view  from  advertising  as  an  Isolated 
phenomenon  to  advertlstng  as  an  integral  part  of  the  existing  Indus- 
trial system.  I  shall  endeavor  to  justify  the  contention  that  adver- 
tising is  no  more  legitimately  to  be  selected  as  an  undue  charge 
upon  the  consumer  than  Is  any  other  charge  involved  in  the  man- 
agement of  industrial  enterprises  or  in  the  distribution  of  the 
output  of  our  factories. 

Every  price  includes  many  things  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Additions  to  the  cost  of  productloD  are  Ineecapatkte  imder 
our  present  system.  These  additions  should  Include  all  of  the 
selling  and  administrative  expense  of  the  manufacttirer,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  jobber  and  retailer,  and  any  other  factors  in  the  dis- 
trlbuttng  chain,  as  well  as  a  profit  for  each  factor  that  handles 
the  merctiandlse.  There  Is  no  posstbllity  of  avoiding  these  costs. 
Zh  every  dollar  the  consumer  pays,  each  of  these  chafes  Is  repre- 
sented by  a  qMdAc  amount  of  money,  varying  item  by  item  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  particular  way  in  which  any  given  product  is 
distributed  and  with  the  amount  of  profit  realized. 

It  Lb  my  belief  that  advertising,  as  a  single  cost  in  this  ciialn  of 
costs,  can  no  more  rlgbtly  l>e  criticised  as  a  contributor  to  the 
consumer  price  than  the  salary  of  the  president  of  the  manufac- 
turing company,  the  expense  of  the  salesman  who  travels  for  the 
wholesale  house,  the  cost  of  the  clerk  behind  the  counter,  the 
expense  of  an  accotintlng  department,  or  a  reasonable  profit  on  the 
operatlona.  This  I  believe  to  be  true  as  long  as  we  admit  the 
vaUdity  and  desirability  of  the  economic  system  under  wiiich  we 
aire  living. 

coLXXcrrvTSM  vntsus  capttalism 

To  establish  this  contention,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  funda- 
mentals of  what  is  variously  Identified  as  the  capitalistic  system, 
the  profit  system,  the  competitive  system,  and  the  system  of  free 
enterprise.  Let  us  accept,  first,  the  concept  tiiat  any  economic 
system  exists  for  one  purpose  alone,  and  that  is  to  tranafortxk  the 
Inberent  or  natural  utilities  existing  In  the  products  of  the  soil, 
the  forest,  and  the  mine  into  things  that  are  usable  by  the  con- 
sumer, and  to  make  those  usable  things  available  to  the  consumer 
in  suitable  quantity  and  grade  at  the  place  where  and  at  the  time 
wben  he  wants  to  use  them. 

Fundamentally  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  thla  ptirpose 
can  be  accomplished.  The  doctrine  of  the  collectlvlst  holds  that 
the  purpose  can  best  be  accompllahed  by  having  society  set  up  a 
group  of  individuals  endowed  with  a  degree  of  wisdom  which  Is 
not  to  be  found  In  fallible  mankind,  who  will  determine  what  the 
consumer  wants  or  should  have  and  the  quantities  that  should  t>e 
available  to  him,  and  who  will  then  designate  certain  Individuals 
in  society  to  operate  the  machinery  of  production  and  distribution 
without  financial  risk  to  those  who  are  appointed  to  the  several 
tasks.  This  Is  the  doctrine  of  "production  for  use  and  not  for 
profit."  It  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  Socialists  before  and  after  Marx, 
and  it  seems  In  many  respects  to  approximate  the  doctrine  of  that 
revival  of  totalitarianism  which  is  exemplified  in  certain  countries 
of  Europe  today.  With  relatively  minor  varutions,  these  and  other 
forms  of  collectivism  are  based  upon  the  idea  that  somebody  in 
authority  shall  decide  what  Is  to  be  made,  how  much  Is  to  l>e  made, 
and  who  shall  make  it  and  distribute  It. 

Opposed  to  the  collectlvlst  concept  Is  the  system  of  free  or  volun- 
tary enterprise.  Under  this  system  no  constituted  authority  dic- 
tates wtiat  is  to  be  made,  how  much  Is  to  be  made,  or  who  Is  to 
make  it.  Instead,  the  system  is  operated  by  leaving  the  perform- 
ance of  its  various  functions  to  volunteers.  Under  this  system  one 
man  elects  to  become  a  farmer,  another  chooses  manufacturing, 
a  third  volunteers  to  perform  the  wholesale  function,  and  a  fourth 
decides  that  he  wishes  to  operate  a  retail  store.  Each  volimteer 
obviously  runs  financial  risks  in  undertaking  to  operate  his  part 
of  the  industrial  machine.  He  may  lose  all  he  has  put  into  the 
business.  He  must  have  some  incentive  to  induce  him  to  embark 
upon  the  enterprise  and  to  compensate  him  for  his  risk  In  volun- 
tarily assuming  a  place  in  the  Industrial  structure.  Therefore,  he 
is  permitted,  if  he  can,  to  earn  and  retain  a  profit  over  and  above 
his  expense  of  operation.  This,  of  course,  is  an  overs.mpliflcaUon 
of  the  system  of  free  or  voluntary  enterprise,  but  It  Is  at  least  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  skeleton  of  the  system  under  which  we 
are  operating.  Let  it  l>e  understood  that  this  Is  Just  as  truly  a  sys- 
tem as  that  promoted  by  the  collectlvlsts. 

In  all  systems  designed  to  control  human  behavior  in  a  complex 
society  there  appears  occasionally  the  need  for  certain  exceptions 
to  the  general  rules.  Our  system  rightly  recognizes  such  exceptions 
and  makes  provision  for  them.  For  example,  no  one  Is  permitted  to 
embark  upon  a  business  which  Is  morally  or  physically  injurious  to 
the  pubhc.  In  fields  vitally  related  to  the  general  welfare,  such  as 
communication,  transportation,  and  public  utilities,  the  advantages 
of  go vernmen tally  supervised  monopoly  or  semlmonopoly  are  recog- 
nized, and  no  new  competitor  Is  admitted  unless  he  can  prove 
that  the  public  will  benefit  substantially  from  his  contemplated 
enterprise.  Such  exceptions  apply  only  to  a  small  minority  of  fields 
of  Indtistrlal  activity.  If  this  were  not  so  the  system  of  free  enter- 
prise itself  would  be  the  exception,  and  we  should  then  be  well  on 
our  way  to  a  collectlvlst  society.  If  we  are  to  retain  our  present 
system,  freedom  of  opportunity  must  generally  remain  open  to  the 
volunteer  businessman,  because  such  freedom  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  philosophy  on  which  the  system  is  built. 

The  American  people,  thus  far  at  least,  by  a  tremendous  majority. 
prefer  a  system  of  free  or  voluntary  enterprise  to  the  collectlvlsts' 
proposal  of  governmentally  dictated  production  and  distribution. 
Accepting  this  point  of  view  we  must  frankly  recognize  some  of  the 
inescapable  connotations  of  otir  industrial  philosophy. 


BOW  rais  ENTsapasx  wosks 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  advertising?  By  the  following 
example,  I  shall  try  to  show  that,  given  the  desirability  of  a  system 
of  free  ot  voluntary  enterprise,  advertising  contributes  to  keeping 
down  the  costs  of  btisiness,  and  thereby  becomes  a  social  aid  rather 
than  a  social  charge.  The  economic  Justification  of  advertising  will 
appear,  as  I  beUeve  It  to  be,  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  Justi- 
fication of  the  economic  system  under  which  we  are  living. 

Under  the  present  system  let  us  assume  that  a  man  elects  to 
manufacture  a  specific  product  or  a  line  of  merchandise.  Except 
In  a  very  few  fields  of  industrial  activity,  he  does  not  have  to  obtain 
anyone's  consent  to  embark  upon  this  particular  Interprlse.  Of 
course,  he  must  conduct  his  business  In  accordance  with  certain 
rules  of  the  game  that  have  to  be  established  to  protect  his  neigh- 
bors and  his  competitors.    In  this  respect  be  is  not  different  frooa 
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any  other  citizen.  Freedom  of  enterprise,  like  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  religion,  does  not  mean  license. 
Certain  essential  regulations  must  l>e  promulgated  and  enforced. 
Within  the  confines  of  those  regulations,  however,  the  very  nature 
of  the  system  not  only  permits  but  encourages  him  to  establish  and 
operate  his  industry. 

After  successfully  producing  his  merchandise,  he  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  people  vrho  will  buy  It.  He  may  begin  by  peddling 
his  goods  to  the  homes  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  If  he  does 
that,  and  if  he  stops  with  that,  his  decision  to  step  Is  not  forced 
upon  him  by  any  governmental  body  but  is  one  for  which  he  alone 
is  responsible.  If,  however,  he  Is  aggressive  and  ambitious,  he  seeks 
a  wider  market  which  will  bring  him  more  business  and  more  profits. 

Now,  here  is  a  very  important  point  to  bear  in  mind:  It  is  essen- 
tial In  a  system  of  free  enterprise  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
seek  as  wide  a  market  as  he  may  desire.  His  freedom  to  do  so 
may.  In  certain  exceptional  cases,  be  limited  by  requirements  of  the 
public  good — such  as  the  need  for  conserving  natural  resources  or 
the  recently  appreciated  need  for  protecting  the  soil.  These  re- 
strictions, however,  must  be  exceptional  and  based  on  clear  advan- 
tages to  society.  If  they  are  not  exceptional,  and  if  they  should 
become  general,  the  system  of  free  enterprise  would  no  longer  exist. 
Under  our  present  system  then,  and  with  respect  to  most  kinds  of 
merchandise,  there  Is  not,  and  there  cannot  be.  any  law.  rule,  prin- 
ciple, or  power  which  restricts  a  manufacturer's  op)eratlons  to  one 
square  block  or  to  a  thousand  square  blocks  or  to  a  thousand  square 
miles.  If  he  could  be  told  by  some  Government  bureau  that  he 
could  operate  only  In  some  prescribed  narrow  field,  free  enterprise 
would  t>e  a  misnomer,  and  we  should  have  to  find  a  different  name 
for  a  very  different  kind  of  industrial  organization. 

FK£E  CHOICC  OF  mTHOD 

Let  us  assume  that  a  manufacturer,  having  elected  to  produce  an 
Item  of  merchandise,  decides  to  seek  a  national  market  for  his  goods. 
He  wants  to  establish  a  stable  business  and  not  to  plan  or  operate 
Just  for  the  Immediate  present  and  Just  for  Immediate  profits. 
What  is  he  to  do?  Has  he,  or  should  he  have,  freedom  of  choice 
among  the  several  different  practical  procedures  that  have  been 
developed  by  successful  usage?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  added 
freedom  of  choice  is  an  essential  corollary  to  his  other  opportunities 
to  make  free  election.  Without  available  means  to  extend  his 
business,  of  what  value  Is  his  freedom  to  decide  that  he  would  like 
to  extend  It?  To  make  any  freedom  of  choice  a  mere  futility  Is  to 
take  away  the  freedom  Itself.  So  we  must  conclude  that  the 
availability  of  means  of  extending  a  business  Is  one  of  the  basic 
essentials  of  the  system  of  free  or  volvmtary  enterprise. 

To  be  Blue,  he  need  not  be  permitted  to  use  every  method  that 
might  come  into  his  mind.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  lie,  or  cheat, 
or  offend  against  decency,  or  treat  his  competitor  unfairly,  or  Injure 
the  public,  or  do  anv  of  the  other  things  that  rightly  come  within 
the  province  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  But  outside  the 
area  of  rightful  and  legitimate  proscription,  he  should  have  free 
choice  among  all  useful  and  workable  and  successftil  promotion 
practices. 

Particularly  should  there  be  avaUable  to  him  all  promotion  pro- 
cedures that  are  economical  in  their  operation,  because  there  Is  an 
obvious  social  advantage  In  keeping  costs  of  business  as  low  as 
possible.  It  would  be  a  strange  thing  if,  through  misinformation 
and  misunderstanding,  those  who  cry  loudest  against  the  effect  of 
promotion  charges  on  consumer  prices  should  be  successful,  by  some 
means.  In  restricting  or  eliminating  the  use  of  the  one  great  mer- 
chandising aid  which  in  nearly  every  Instance  Is  least  exi>enslve  to 
the  manufacturer  and  to  society. 

There  are  several  choices  of  method  open  to  our  manufacturer. 
If  he  turns  to  advertising,  it  is  because  advertising  Is  the  least 
expensive  means  to  accomplish  his  legitimate  purpose.  The  rela- 
tive economy  of  advertising  can  be  proved,  but  this  is  not  the  time 
or  place  to  prove  it.  Of  all  kinds  of  advertising,  these  most  gener- 
ally charged  with  contributing  unduly  to  costs — newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio,  and  the  various  kinds  of  sign  advertising— when  used 
in  the  circumstances  that  I  have  described,  are  actually  the  least 
costly  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  society. 

It  is  Important  that  the  economy  of  these  forms  of  advertising  as 
compared  with  other  methods  of  promotion  be  understood  and 
accepted,  because  the  fact  of  that  economy  occupies  an  Important 
part  in  our  chain  of  reasoning.  As  evidence  that  advertising  Is  less 
costly  th&n  other  ways  of  promotmg  and  maintaining  a  national 
business,  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  under  a  system  of  free 
enterprise  the  control  over  undue  profits  and  undue  expense  Is  en- 
trusted to  the  workings  of  competition.  Our  manufacturer,  faced 
with  the  competitive  necessity  of  selling  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
would  be  very  focllsh  if  he  elected  to  use  a  selling  method  which, 
from  the  stanipoint  of  its  cost,  would  operate  to  his  competitive  dis- 
advantage Neither  this  particular  manufacturer  nor  any  other 
manufactur?r  whose  operations  at  almost  every  step  are  (^verned 
by  considerations  of  competition  would  or  could  use  advertising  if 
there  were  any  cheaper  way  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

ADVXSTISINC  CTTTS  COSTS 

If  we  accept  the  fact  of  the  relative  economy  of  advertising  as  a 
method  of  promoting  and  maintaining  a  manufacturer's  business. 
what  is  the  significance  of  that  fact  in  ovu-  endeavor  to  Justify  ad- 
vertising in  the  present  economic  system?  In  brief  exmimary.  my 
reasoning  has  run  as  follows:  ^,.^^^ 

1  At  the  very  b.isU  of  the  profit  system,  the  competitive  system. 
the  capitalistic  sysUm,  or  the  system  of  free  and  voluntary  enter- 


prise lies  the  fact  that  each  individual  volunteers  to  perform  some 
fvmctlon  in  that  system;  he  Is  free  to  select  the  kind  of  business  In 
which  he  wishes  to  engage,  and,  as  a  matter  of  free  choice,  he  may 
delcrmine  the  extent  to  which  he  wUl  try  l.o  develop  his  operations. 
In  such  a  system  business  activity  Is  enL-ouraged,  profits  are  ex- 
pected, and  success  is  commended,  because  the  system,  by  definition, 
provides  no  means  of  accomplishing  Its  necessary  ftmctlons  except 
by  successful  volunteers. 

2.  It  followsf  that  a  manufacturer  seeking  to  establish  the  sale  of 
his  product,  having  made  free  election  of  the  kind  of  business  and 
kind  of  produit  and  the  desirable  extent  of  his  Intended  operations, 
mtist  he  permitted  to  use  any  method  of  reiichlng  his  objective 
which  is  honest,  which  conforms  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and 
which  Is  not  unfair  to  competitors  or  injurious  to  soctety.  Without 
this  free  choice  of  method  his  other  fields  ol!  freedom  of  choice 
become  futile,  and  the  system  of  free  ei:.terprlse  becomes  a  mis- 
nomer and  an  unworkable  theory. 

3.  The  manufacturer  selects  advertising  as  a  means  to  aid  hltn  in 
achieving  his  legitimate  purpose,  and  If.  as  ti  almost  universally 
the  case,  he  must  contest  for  patronage  Iw  a  competitive  field,  his 
selection  Is  due  exclusively  to  the  fact  that  advertising  is  the  lecst 
expensive  tool  that  he  can  employ. 

4  All  of  whlcli  leads,  I  believe,  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that 
in  the  existing  industrial  syst<;m  advertising.  Instead  of  increasing 
business  costs  is  a  vital  factor  in  keeping  them  at  a  minimum,  and, 
therefore,  because  all  business  costs  must  ultimately  be  borne  by 
the  constimer,  advertising  maki;s  a  definite  (X)ntrlbut:.on  to  the 
economic  benefit  of  the  community.  This  Is  a  bald  and  brief  state- 
ment of  an  exceedingly  slgnlflcant  truth.  If  my  reasoning  Is  right, 
the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided.  And  U  the  conclusion  is  right, 
then  advertising  Is  amply  Justlflf^  In  a  so<:lety  that  bell<;ves  in  the 
system  of  free  enterprise,  the  le(;ltlmacy  of  the  profit  motive,  and 
the  advantages  of  competitive  Industry. 

If  we  accept  that  system,  we  must  adml"-  the  Justification  of  any 
activity  which,  as  Is  the  case  with  advertising,  contribvites  to  the 
effective  and  economical  working  of  the  syitem  Advertising,  then, 
and  the  social  and  Industrial  system  under  which  we  are  living, 
have  one  and  the  same  Justification.  The  fact  that  advertising  is 
a  spectacular  manifestation  of  one  phas«»  of  the  existing  B3rBtem 
does  not  excuse  the  attempt  to  treat  it  as  an  Isolated  phenomenon. 
If  the  system  is  right,  advertising  is  right.  If  the  system  is  wrong, 
and  If  It  should  be  changed,  then  I  suspect  we  should  find  ourselves 
in  such  a  different  kind  of  world  that  the  problem  of  the  Tightness 
or  wrongness  of  advertising  would  be  Insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  problems  of  how  to  maintain  our  standard  of  living  and 
of  how  to  retain  and  advance  the  tremendous  achievements  of  our 
capitalistic  civilization. 

THE  P&ICK  or  FREE  ENTEKItUSX 

Supporters  of  the  existing  economic  system  may  grant  our  conclu- 
sion, and  yet  contend  that  competitive  distribution  Involves  costs 
(Including  the  cost  of  advertising)  which  constitute  an  undesirable 
addition  to  prices  and  that  these  costs  ought  to  he  reduced,  or  even 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  eliminate  them.  They  cannot  be 
eliminated,  obviously.  If  we  are  to  retain  the  ccmpetitlve  system  of 
Industry;  there  can  be  no  effective  competition  without  the  vise  of 
the  tools  of  competition.  Costs  of  competitive  distribution  may  be 
reduced,  however.  Every  operator  In  a  competitive  field,  legitimately 
seeking  a  competitive  advantage,  Is  selflshlv  inspired  to  get  his  mer- 
chandise to  consumers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  To  operate  at 
minimum  cost  is  the  constant  goal  of  industry. 

Reductions  In  the  cost  of  distribution  will  oamr  In  th<j  future,  as 
they  have  occurred  In  the  past.  Nevertlieless,  whatever  may  be 
accomplished  In  this  direction,  competitive  Industry  will  always 
result  In  certain  costs  of  competition  whlcli  must  be  Included  in  the 
prices  for  which  merchandise  Is  sold.  It  has  not  been  proved  in 
actual  practice  that  final  prices  in  a  comjietltive  sjrstem  are  higher 
than  they  would  be  in  a  collectlvlst  society  To  the  extent  however, 
that  they  may  be,  even  theoretically,  higher,  the  added  ccats  of  com- 
petitive distribution  are  the  price  we  pay  for  the  privilege  of  living 
under  a  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Just  as  believers  In  democracy  realize  that  they  can  enjoy  the 
Inestimable  advantages  of  democracy  only  by  paying  the  price  of 
delay  and  cumbersomeness  Inherent  in  democratic  processes,  so  the 
believers  In  free  enterprise  must  tte  preparetl  to  fiay  a  certiln  price,  if 
necessary,  to  maintain  the  industrial  sytitem  that  has  built  our 
modern  world. 

The  system,  of  course,  has  Its  faults,  Its  wastes,  and  its  weak- 
nesses. But  so  has  any  other  system  In  wlilch  the  human  equation 
must  play  a  large  part.  Evolution  has  done  much  to  better  our 
system  In  the  past,  and  It  will  bring  abouc  the  correction  of  many 
of  Its  remaining  faults  in  the  future.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
present  system  recognize  Its  faulU,  but  they  recognize  also  the 
greater  disadvantages  of  the  collectlvlst  alternative.  WhUe  we 
may  or  may  not  think  that  the  free  enterprise  system  is  the  last 
word  in  the  development  of  society,  mat  of  the  people  of  this 
country  believe  it  holds  far  more  for  thera  of  happlnesii,  freedom, 
and  general  welfare  than  any  alternative  that  has  thus  far  l>een 
Dropoised  I  believe  that  our  existing  nyszem  will  persist;  that  It 
wlU  gradually  be  bettered  by  evolution  ranher  than  by  revolution; 
and  that  as  long  as  its  essential  features  remain,  advertising  as  an 
economical  aid  to  business  wlU  continue  to  Justify  Its  e:astence  by 
performing  a  necessary  ftmctlon  and  by  contributing  In  an  im- 
portant way  to  the  welfare  of  society. 
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My  Record  In  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.1940 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  leadership  In 
the  Congress  indicates  that  the  best  policy  for  the  people  of 
any  district  is  to  keep  a  Congressman  who  is  rendering  good 
service  on  the  Job.  The  leaders  of  Congress  are  the  men  who 
have  been  here  from  20  to  30  years.  I  would  like  to  become 
one  of  these  leaders,  not  alone  for  the  honor  it  would  bring 
to  me  but  for  the  opportunity  to  render  greater  service  to 
the  people  of  my  district,  my  State,  and  Nation. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  point  in  keeping  a  man  in  Congress 
unless  he  is  doing  a  good  Job.  Therefore  it  is  proper  to 
review  the  events  of  my  service  since  Jamiary  1935.  wben  my 
term  of  office  started. 

»  VXmUNS'  LXCtSI.ATION 

1  am  a  veteran  of  the  World  War.  I  served  in  that  war  as 
a  buck  private  and  received  from  it  an  honorable  discharge. 
My  friends  over  the  district  in  my  first  race  for  office  were 
heuded  by  my  old  Army  buddies.  Naturally,  I  was  much 
Interested  in  veterans'  legislation. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  the  Economy  Act  had  been  put 
Into  effect,  cutting  off  many  of  the  veterans  who  had  been 
drawing  compensation.  My  buddies  were  in  need,  and  wanted 
to  draw  their  adjusted  compensation,  known  as  the  bonus. 
They  wanted  preference  on  Government  relief  work.  In  gen- 
eral, they  wanted  Justice  from  their  Government,  which  they 
had  served,  and  for  which  they  had  suffered. 

I  helped  to  bring  about  payment  of  the  bonus.  I  led  In  the 
movement  to  give  veterans  definite  preference  for  relief  work. 
I  have  been  trying  to  wipe  out  the  injustices  of  the  Economy 
Act. 

I  favor  giving  the  veterans  of  the  World  War  the  same 
treatment  on  pensions  that  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  other  previous  wars  have  received.  I 
also  favor  the  same  pension  provisions  for  their  widows  and 
orjdians  that  were  given  widows  and  orphans  of  previous 
wais.  I  hope  that  this  session  of  Congress  will  make  a  start 
toward  this  program. 

My  comrades  of  the  World  War  are  much  aroused  over  the 
threat  to  our  safety  occasioned  by  the  wars  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  I  have  pledged  to  them  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
keep  us  out  of  war. 

I  am  opposed  to  again  sending  our  yoimg  men  to  foreign 
nations  to  settle  local  quarrels,  and  will  never  vote  to  do  this. 
I  further  pledged,  and  here  repeat,  that  the  day  that  I  vote 
to  Involve  tbe  United  SUtes  In  war  for  any  purpose,  that  I 
will  resign  my  seat  In  Congress,  and  again  enlist  In  the  armed 


One  of  the  moft  Important  thlnss  X  wanted  to  do  when  X 
came  to  Ooncreii  was  to  set  up  an  ol4-afe  pension  system. 
X  believed,  and  still  do.  that  this  !•  a  mcastu-e  of  justice  to 
thf  recerans  of  eirU  ettiMnship. 

X  voted  for  the  Social  Sectsity  Act.  ejcplalnlng  at  the  time 
that  X  did  so  not  because  X  thought  this  legislation  was  ade- 
quate  but  beoaus«  IX  did  rseognlas  oar  obligations  to  th«  eld 
people,  and  because  it  was  the  best  WO  that  X  could  voto 
for  that  had  a  ehaoct  to  paat  at  the  time. 

Under  thla  act  Oklahoma.  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government,  to  now  pajrtng  "old-age  assUUnee"  to  more  than 
tuOf  of  the  persons  In  the  8Ute  over  6S  years  of  age.  Okla- 
homa to  payhM  such  asstotanm  to  a  larger  percentage  of  its 
people  than  anj  other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  stin  do  not  think  that  the  Social  Security  Act  to  doing 
the  job  right.  I  favor  a  Federal  old-age  pension,  paid  direct 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  by  check  from  Washington,  with- 


out all  the  machinery  that  we  now  have  checking  up  <»  and 
harassing  the  old  folks.  I  also  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  simple  Justice,  the  old  folks  in  ail  States  should 
receive  the  same  amount  m(Hithly.  I  pledge  a  continuation 
of  my  best  efforts  to  this  end. 

FAUCZB  COOPEBATION 

My  district  is  mostly  a  farming  section.  Most  of  my  con- 
stituents are  farmers.  A  large  part  of  my  time  in  Congress 
has  l)een.  and  will  continue  to  be,  devoted  to  working  for  the 
farmers. 

I  favor  organization  of  farmers — Just  as  I  favor  organiza- 
tion of  laboring  men  Into  imions.  I  am  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Farmers*  Union,  and  the  author  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
bill  now  pending  in  the  House  to  provide  20-cent  cotton,  and 
corresponding  prices  on  other  crops,  on  that  portion  of  our 
production  consumed  In  the  United  States. 

I  favor  farmers  cooperating  in  rural  electrification  projects, 
and  am  glad  that  these  lines  are  being  extended  into  most  of 
the  counties  of  my  district.  I  favor  farmers  cooperating  in 
any  way  that  they  can.  I  have  always  made  it  a  practice  at 
the  end  of  each  session  of  Congress,  when  I  got  home,  to  notify 
the  farmers  of  the  different  counties  to  meet  me  in  the  county 
seat  to  con.sult  with  them  about  the  general  situation  and 
receive  their  advice  and  reactions  and  first-hand  information 
about  farm  practices  and  results. 

Through  such  cooperation  of  the  farmers  In  my  district  I 
was  able  on  two  occasions  when  drought  struck  our  country 
to  bring  quick  relief  to  them  through  the  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  pledge  myself  to  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  farmers  by  this  personal  contact  which  enables  me 
to  Intelligently  bring  their  problems  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  agencies  of  Government. 

TAKM    LZCISLATIOIf 

I  introduced  the  bill  creating  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
as  a  permanent  agency  of  the  Government.  This  Service  is 
teaching  our  farmers  how  to  preserve  their  greatest  asset — 
the  fertility  of  the  soil — and  is  also  the  backbone  of  national 
farm  policy.  I  want  to  preserve,  to  extend,  and  to  perfect 
this  great  work  and  make  it  better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  folks. 

In  addition.  I  helped  put  an  amendment  into  the  relief  bill 
a  year  ago  providing  that  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
could  use  relief  labor  on  soil -conservation  projects.  Hon. 
H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  did  me 
the  honor  to  come  to  my  district  and  ofiBcially  open  work  on 
the  first  such  project  In  the  United  States  in  which  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  cooperated  with  the  W.  P.  A.  to  do  this 
Important  work. 

On  Jime  29.  1937. 1  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
advocating  that  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  plan  be 
extended  to  the  farm  to  enable  tenant  farmers  through  the 
use  of  private  capital  and  Government  credit  to  become  land- 
owners. This  was  the  first  time  this  theory  had  ever  been 
advanced  in  Congress. 

I  am  the  author  of  a  bill  now  pending  In  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  carry  out  this  program.  An  almost  identical 
bill  as  mine,  introduced  by  Hon.  Jock  Lr.  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  there  to  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  thto  measure  will  become  law  at  thto  session  of 
Congress.  Xt  will  make  avallabto  to  many  thousands  of  tenant 
farmers  the  opportunity  they  have  been  looking  for  to  own  a 
farm  that  they  can  easily  pay  for  and  build  up  and  call  home, 

The  last  time  X  visited  with  my  farmer  friends  over  the 
dtotrlet  X  asked  ttiem  wtut  was  tbe  most  urgently  needed 
change  in  the  present  farm  program.  They  told  me  that  they 
belie?ed  a  change  to  give  county  committees  the  right  to  re- 
allot  acreages  for  cotton  which  was  not  wanted  by  the  farm- 
ers to  whom  these  acreages  had  been  given  to  other  farmers 
in  the  same  county  wotxld  t>e  a  big  help.  I  got  a  bin  passed 
last  year  giving  county  committees  thto  authority,  and  it  has 
helped  make  cotton  allotments  work  out  better. 

I  am  now  working  on  a  pton  to  change  the  basic  cotton 
acreage  allotment  system  as  between  the  various  States,  which 
Will  give  Oklahoma  cotton  farmers  a  better  break. 
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PKOGEAM    rOK    TOX7TB 

The  work  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  been  of 
great  value  to  our  young  people.  I  have  strongly  supported 
this  program;  and  in  1936.  when  a  reduction  of  one-third  in 
the  number  of  camps  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  adminis- 
tration organized  and  led  a  sufficient  group  of  House  Members 
so  that  we  were  able  to  induce  the  President  to  rescind  his 
order,  thus  saving  this  drastic  reduction  and  sustaining  the 
C.  C.  C.  camp  program  at  approximately  that  level  until  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  been  of  much 
benefit  in  enabling  our  young  folks  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion in  school  and  to  obtain  training  out  of  school  which 
would  fit  them  for  earning  a  livelihood.  I  pledge  my  best 
efforts  to  a  continuation  of  this  program. 

The  common  school  is  the  greatest  Institution  in  American 
life.  It  has  always  been  a  delight  trj  me  to  go  around  and 
visit  the  schools  and  talk  to  the  yoimg  people  upon  patriotic 
topics.  In  doing  so,  I  learned  that  many  districts  had  old 
buildings,  not  adequate  to  care  for  enlarged  enrollments,  and 
in  many  instances  condemned  as  unsafe  for  further  use. 

In  order  to  correct  this  condition,  I  vu-ged  W.  P.  A.  officials 
to  encourage  school-building  projects  and  urged  school  boards 
to  submit  such  projects.  As  a  result  my  district  is  dotted 
with  new  school  buildings,  in  most  instances  erected  out  of 
native  stone  at  small  cost.  This  has  helped  the  schools,  has 
given  work  to  many  men  in  need  of  it,  and  has  also  taught 
them  how  to  work  with  native  stone  so  they  can  build  homes 
for  themselves  out  of  the  same  materials. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one-third  of  all  the  school 
buildings  in  the  United  States  erected  by  W.  P.  A.  are  in 
Oklahoma,  and  that  half  of  those  in  Oklahoma  are  in  my 
district.  Of  course,  the  principal  credit  belongs  to  the  fine 
teachers  and  the  earnest  school  boards,  who  had  the  vision 
and  energy  to  initiate  and  push  these  projects,  but  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible,  to 
work  endless  hotirs  in  cutting  red  tape,  that  this  work  might 
go  forward. 

CONSTRtTCnOIf   WOHK 

When  I  made  my  first  race  for  Congress,  the  possibility  of 
constructing  flood-control  and  hydroelectric -power  dams 
within  the  Second  Congressional  District  was  but  a  dream. 
Since  that  time  surveys  have  been  made  and  completed  on 
Tenkiller  Perry  In  Sequoyah  County;  Port  Gibson  and 
Markhams  Perry  on  the  Grand  River.  Subsurface  soundings 
were  taken  last  year  at  Tenkiller,  and  work  will  this  year 
go  ahead  on  the  completion  of  this  project.  Fort  Gibson 
and  Markhams  Ferry  will  be  authorized  for  construction  in 
this  year's  flood-control  authorization  bill. 

Since  I  have  been  In  Congress  a  Federal  building  was  com- 
pleted at  Henryetta  and  new  ones  constructed  at  Tahlequah 
and  Eufaula.  A  new  building  to  now  under  construction  at 
Stilwell.  Also  a  $360,000  addition  was  made  to  the  Federal 
building  at  Muskogee.  Thto  flgiures  out  one  building  a  year 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Three  other  cities  are  eligible,  by  postal  receipts,  for  new 
buildings.  They  are  Sallisaw,  Btigler.  and  Wagoner.  I 
pledge  my  best  cfforU  toward  getting  buildings  for  each  of 
these  progressive  cities  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  for  other 
cities  which  may  become  eligible  In  the  future. 

DrpUM  MAITBBS 

X  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Indians  and  what  should  be  done  for  them  and  am 
convinced  that  a  general  reexamination  of  the  Indian  problem 
is  neccMary,  with  a  definite  undersUnding  to  be  reached  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

I  do  not  like  the  present  Indian  Bureau  end  its  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs.  I  think  that  too  much  money  to  spent 
on  liigh  salaries  and  not  enough  geta  to  the  Indtons. 

First,  we  need  to  settle  the  Indian  claims.  I  was  for  the 
proposal  to  set  up  a  claims  commission  to  examine  them  all, 
throw  out  those  without  merit,  and  see  that  the  others  are 
brought  to  early  conclusion,  so  that  tlie  money  tliat  it  to  deter- 
mined to  due  the  Indians  can  be  paid. 


After  the  Indian  claims  are  paid,  then  there  should  be  a 
definite  understanding  as  to  what  Indians  are  to  be  given 
further  help  by  the  Government  and  wfiat  Indians  are  to  be 
allowed  to  make  their  own  way  unassisted.  It  is  necessary  to 
settle  the  claims  first,  so  that  all  Indians  entitled  to  share  In 
the  benefits  may  do  so. 

After  this  is  done  it  should  be  clearly  decided  what  Indians 
are  entitled  to  aid  in  education,  in  hospitalization,  in  loans, 
and  in  other  similar  matters. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  Indians  need  assistance  in  edu- 
cation and  health  matters  more  than  anything  else.  I  favor 
additional  Indian  hospitals  so  that  all  can  be  given  proper 
care. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  money  used  for  administration  of 
Indian  affairs  in  Oklahoma  now  is  devoted  to  taking  care  of 
the  wealth  of  millionaire  Indians.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  right  or  proper,  and  believe  some  method  should  be  devised 
so  that  the  exp>enses  of  such  administration  could  be  assessed 
against  the  estates. 

Our  Indians  are  sound  and  practical  and  patriotic  citizens. 
They  want  only  what  Is  their  right  and  Just  dues.  I  have 
never  "kidded"  the  Indians  and  told  them  I  would  get  them 
t*ny  large  sums  or  encouraged  any  of  them  to  hope  for 
fortunes  to  come  from  legislation  or  court  action. 

We  do  not  get  too  much  money  for  Indians  in  Oklahoma, 
but  too  great  a  percentage  of  the  money  spent  In  Oklahoma 
goes  to  officials  and  not  enough  to  the  Indians.  I  pledge 
myself  to  make  diligent  effort  to  bring  about  correction  of  tlito 
condition. 

OTHER  ACCOMPLISHMKNTS 

^was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  regional  oflBces  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  Muskogee,  after  a  $315,000  addi- 
tion, to  the  plant  there  had  been  constructed  under  authority 
of  a  bill  which  I  introduced. 

I  brought  about  construction  of  a  new  Indian  hospital  for 
members  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  at  Tahlequah,  and  was  able 
also  to  bring  a  large  number  of  Indian  work  projects,  such  as 
roads,  bridges,  community  houses,  C.  C.  C.  camps,  and  similar 
programs  to  the  second  district  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

I  tacked  an  amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act  which  provides 
that  no  person  may  work  for  the  Federal  Government  who  to 
a  member  of  any  party,  society,  or  organization  which  is  en- 
gaged in  attempting  to  overthrow  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  This  to  in  line  with  the  ideas  of  those  people 
who  believe  that  we  who  believe  In  Americanism  should  fight 
for  it  and  see  tliat  those  who  are  not  truly  American  should 
not  bore  from  within  by  obtaining  Government  appointment. 

I  put  an  amendment  upon  a  recent  Civil  Service  Act  which 
provides  that  eligible  applicants  from  Oklahoma,  and  other 
States  which  do  not  have  their  full  quota  under  the  Appor- 
tionment Act,  must  be  given  appointment  ahead  of  other 
applicants  from  States  which  are  over  their  quota. 

SXPIKIXirCS  BRUfOS  AODCD  ABIUTT 

My  record  stands  on  my  work  for  measures  intended  to 
Improve  the  conditions  and  opportunities  of  my  people,  and 
my  fights  against  proposals  Intended  to  hurt  or  curtail  their 
extoting  rights  and  privileges.  I  hope  It  has  entitled  me  to 
tbe  respect  of  the  thotuands  who  save  me  thto  chance  to 
serve  them.  I  believe  I  can  assure  my  friends  that  I  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  respect 
of  the  govemmenUl  agencies  before  whom  X  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  my  constltuente. 

The  experience  I  have  gained  by  the  continued  support 
of  the  voters  of  my  district  has  ripened  my  original  enthusi- 
asm into  a  steadier  ability  to  accompltoh  the  proper  solution 
of  the  many  problexns  of  the  various  elements  of  our  citizen- 
ship. 

The  people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dtotrict  have 
enabled  me  to  gain  thto  experience.  I  have  used  and  will 
continue  to  use  it  for  their  benefit.  Added  experience  gives 
me  added  prestige  with  those  in  Washington  who  have  tbe 
power  to  give  and  withhold,  which  power  was  gained  by  them 
through  ripe  experience  and  long  service. 
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The  district  galsu  tn  aceomplisbment  of  lt«  needf  And 
dMires  as  I  rfttn  In  Accumulfttkm  of  experience  and  iervlc«. 

ror  tneae  pact  fumwilimii  (tf  confidence  from  my  frlende 
and  neighbors.  I  promise  the  continued  exertion  of  my  entire 
abUlty  m  their  behalf.  I  promise  a  veteran's  fight  for  a 
sturdy  progressive  people. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Forest  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thwtdav.  March  21.1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  OIFFORD  PDICHOT 


Mr  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccord,  I  Include  the  following 
radio  address  by  Hon.  Olfford  Ptachot,  former  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  over  stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
on  the  Orange  Hour,  from  Washington,  D.  C,  February  17, 
1940: 

The  fanner  and  the  Forest  Serrlce.  the  farm  and  the  forest.  Why 
am  t  putting  the  two  toffether?  Because  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  take  the  Forest  Service  away  from  the 
Department  of  Agrlculturs. 

WsU.  wbf  not?  What  has  forestry  to  do  with  farming?  The 
answer  la:  More  than  I  could  teU  you  in  a  month  of  Sundays.* 

Tb  begin  with,  farmla«  without  the  forest  couldn't  go  on.  The 
farmer  must  hsvs  fsnoe  posts,  fuel,  and  wood  for  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent usss.  For  no  farmer  can  sucossd  without  ths  help  of  tress. 
The  farmer  and  the  forester  are  two  fingers  on  the  nme  hand. 

I'm  a  forMtar.  and  that  Is  ons  good  reason  why  for  40  years  I  have 
bean  deeply  Intsrsstsd  In  the  wslfars  ot  American  farman.     Forestry 


Is  tbe  aide  partnsr  of  farming.     Indssd.  wbsn  you  oome  rlgbt  down 
to  brass  tacks,  forestry  Is  farming — tree  farming.    Just  exactly  that. 

naas  swAanp  as  a  ciop 

Farming  Is  getthag  one  crop  after  another  from  the  land.  For- 
estry la  getting  osM  crop  after  another  from  the  land — trees  In  the 
at  forsstry.  potatoas.  or  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  whaterer  In  the 
of  farming.  TVesa  can  be  grown  and  are  grown  m  a  crop  just 
like  anything  else  that  has  it  roots  In  the  soU  and  Its  leaves  tn 
the  air. 

The  farmar  gets  ons  crap  after  another  of  hay.  oats,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  to>mffw>  from  his  farm — crop  sftar  crop.  The  forester  gets  one 
er(9  after  another  of  oordwood.  fence  posts,  logs,  poles,  railroad  Ues, 
from  his  forest— crop  after  crop. 

The  forsstsr.  like  the  farmer,  gets  a  lot  of  products  on  the  side 
from  his  l^ad.  Oood  farming  ytetds  also  such  tblngs  as  butter, 
sfga.  spptas.  calTsa.  Good  fOrastiy,  In  addition  to  fencing,  limiber, 
and  firewood,  yleldl  such  things  as  returns  from  grazing,  regulation 
of  stream  flow,  protection  against  soO  erosion,  and  protection  against 
wind.  Wlad  eroaMn  and  water  erosion  m  tha  W^sa  and  South  are 
deadly  eneaolss  of  ths  fanner. 

Farming  cannot  go  on  unless  ons  crop  follows  another.  No  more 
can  forestry.  A  farm  crop  may  reproduce  itself  without  seeding, 
or  tt  may  hava  to  be  sown  or  plan  tad.  Just  asactly  so  with  trees, 
■ach  succeeding  crop  of  tress  oaay  grow  up  without  help,  like  each 
succeeding  crop  of  hay,  or  young  tress  may  havs  to  be  planted  Just 
as  each  crop  of  tobacco  has  to  he  set  out. 

Different  kinds  of  field  crops  must  t>e  handled  in  dllferent  ways. 
8o  most  dlffersnt  kinds  of  trass.  Too  cant  handle  potatoss  Uke 
pumpkins  or  wiuSsi  whsat  Uks  com.  Neither  can  you  handle  Uack 
locust  Ulcs  beech  or  hsmlork 

A  well-handled  farm  gets  mors  and  more  productlre  year  after 
year.  So  does  a  well-handled  foreat.  And  on  a  badly  handled  farm, 
contrariwise,  {ntxluctlon  decreases,  ths  aoU  waaheu  or  blows  away, 
and  not  only  the  farmar  but  ths  public  Interest  gets  it  In  the  neck. 
And  the  same  Is  true  ot  a  badly  handled  forest,  only  more  so. 

The  main  difference  between  farming  and  forestry  is  that  on  a 
farm  you  can  uaoaUy  get  a  crop  every  year  from  the  same  land, 
wtiile  from  a  forest  usually  yon  cant.  It  takes  lass  cultlyatlon  and 
more  time  to  grow  a  crqp  in  the  forest.  It  takes  lees  time  and  more 
cultlratfon  to  grow  a  crop  on  the  farm.  But  what  you  get  In  both 
caawi  is  a  crop — m  crop  from  the  land. 

The  frooen  fact  la  that  forestry  is  a  part  of  farming,  and  every 
farmar  who  amim  a  woodlot  and  tafeaa  care  of  it  will  agree  with 
that  statonsnt.  And  so  does  the  PraaUant  of  ths  United  States, 
for  no  longer  ago  than  last  December  he  said,  sptrnking  to  American 
foresters.  **the  forest  problem  Is  part  of  ttie  broad  ptoldem  of 
modern  sgnculture." 


You  cant  farm  without  wood;  you  cant  irrigate  without  water 
(and  that  tisuaUf  eomes  out  of  the  forest) ;  you  can't  run  cattle  or 
sheep  m  most  parts  of  the  country  without  summer  or  winter  or  ail- 
year  range  In  the  forest.  And  I  could  give  you  other  lUustmtlons 
till  the  cows  oome  home.  Forestry  is  tree  farming,  don't  ever  for- 
get It,  and  the  farmers  of  America  cant  get  along  without  the  help 
of  the  trees. 

Congress  rwrognlzed  that  forestry  belongs  with  farming  when  In 
1878  It  established  the  first  Oovcrnnient  orfnnlzatlon  devoted  to 
forestry  and  put  it  In  the  Department  of  Agrlcxilture.  Ever  since 
that  time  Agrlcxilture  has  led  all  the  other  Government  depart- 
ments put  together  In  everything  that  concerns  the  growth  and  use 
of  trees. 

Ten  yesrs  later  Congress  created  a  Forestry  Division,  and  then  a 
Bxurau  of  Forestry,  always  In  Agriculture.  Congress  knew  what  It 
was  doing  and  wanted  It  that  way. 

The  Agricultural  Department  was  advancing  forestry  In  two  ways. 
It  was  working  In  the  woods  to  get  sound  forest  management — real 
tree  farming — substituted  for  destructive  lumbering.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  carrying  on  research,  both  In  the  woods  and  in  the 
study,  to  learn  about  the  habits  of  growth,  the  uses,  and  the  best 
treatment  of  our  American  trees. 

Through  this  combination  of  research  and  action  the  Agricultural 
Department  did  and  Is  doing  far  more  than  all  other  agencies  com- 
bined to  create  and  set  going  the  art  and  icience  of  American 
forestry. 

This  combination  Is  like  the  ax  and  the  helve.  The  cutting  edge 
of  the  ax  does  the  work:  tbe  helve  directs  the  sx  and  makes  It  use- 
ful. Try  cutting  down  a  tree  once  with  an  ax  head  and  nothing 
else. 

Forest  research  Is  the  helve,  but  the  practice  of  forestry  In  the 
woods  Is  the  ax  that  gets  the  work  done.  These  two  go  together. 
Neither  can  do  good  s[ork  without  the  other. 

While  forest  research  and  forest  management  in  the  Department 
Of  Agrlculttire  were  doing  their  best  to  bring  sound  practical  forestry 
to  America,  something  else  was  happening  which  proved  better 
than  any  argiiment  tbs  foollahneas  of  separating  the  two.  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  the  right  to  set  aside  forest  reserves — what 
we  now  call  national  forests — and  left  them  In  charge  of  the  In- 
terior Department  which  had  control  of  the  public  domain. 
ROW  ncRBXoa  buncuco  tub  job 
Tbere  was  not  a  single  forester  In  tliat  Department,  and  for 
years  not  a  single  person  m  tbe  division  wtilctx  was  supposed  to  run 
the  foreat  reserves  from  Washington  had  ever  set  foot  on  one  of 
them.  The  result  was  disastrous  to  the  forests.  Under  the  Interior 
Department  the  handling  of  the  reserves  was  so  rldlcxilously  bad 
tnat  It  was  actually  oomlc. 

For  example,  one  man  In  the  field  who  had  charge  of  some  of 
the  heaviest  forest  in  the  world  was  ordered  from  Washington  to 
buy  a  couple  of  rakes  for  himself  and  his  only  ranger,  and  clean 
up  the  dead  and  down  timber  on  nearly  4.000,000  acres.  Some  }ob. 
And  a  rule  of  the  Department  forbade  a  forest  ranger  to  go  out  at 
bis  district  to  fight  a  forest  fire,  although  It  was  burning  in  plain 
sight,  Just  across  the  line. 

The  rangers  and  other  field  men  were  political  appointees,  nearly 
all  of  them  Incompetent,  many  of  the  "lungeis"  or  otherwise  crip- 
pled, and  xxit  a  few  dishonest.  The  whole  situation  became  so  Im- 
possible that  even  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  forest  reserves 
wanted  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

In  1004  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hltcinxiek  said  in  his  annual 
report:  "Forestry,  dealing  as  It  does  with  a  source  of  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  soil.  Is  properly  an  agricultural  subject,"  and  he  added 
that  the  transfer  of  the  forest  reserves  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment was  "essential  to  the  best  toterests.  Ixjth  of  the  reserves  and 
of  the  people  who  use  them." 

In  four  suooesBlve  annual  messages  to  Ccmgress  Theodore  Roose- 
velt urged  that  transfer.  Finally.  In  1005.  Congress  did  transfer 
the  Forest  Reserves  to  Agriculture.  And  ever  since  their  manage- 
ment lias  been  a  model  of  dean,  competent,  nonpolltlcal,  efficient 
admlnlstraUon. 

Therm  is  no  tjetter  bureau  anywhere  luvder  the  Government  than 
the  Forest  Soirlce.  No  one  even  pretends  that  Its  work  could  be 
bettM'  done  In  the  Interior  Departnient  than  In  the  Agricultural 
Department,  wliere  it  was  bom.  grew  up,  and  has  made,  and  la 
i^uTiring  such  sn  admirable  record. 

TKX  TAiX.  AJn>  TRa  DOS 

Nevertheless,  the  Interior  Department  has  for  years  t>een  trying 
to  take  the  national  forests  and  the  Forest  Service  away  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  And  it  Is  trying  to  do  that  very  tiling 
right  now.    Just  one  more  case  of  the  tall  trying  to  wag  the  dog. 

Why?  Because  the  amount  of  forestry  practiced  by  the  Interior 
Department  la  hardly  mere  than  a  flyspeck  In  comparison.  There 
to  no  tree  fanning  on  national  parks.  The  wbde  area  on  which 
Interior  could  practice  fox^estry.  if  it  chose,  ta  below  40.000.000 
acres.  But  Agriculture  has  nearly  200,000.000  acres  of  forest  on 
farms  to  look  after  and  Ls  directly  responsible  for  175.000.000  acres 
of  national  forest.  Call  It  SSO.000.000  against  40.000.000.  and  you 
get  the  Idea. 

But  thers  is  even  a  better  reason.  The  Forest  Service  belongs  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  because  It  Is  in  close,  constant,  and 
necessary  cooperation  with  more  than  half  of  the  other  tmreaus  of 
that  Dapartment. 

The  Fur  est  Ssrvioe  cooperates  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  the  Soli  Conservation  Service,  the  Sxtenslon 
Service,  the  Farm  Secxirlty  Administration,  the  Bureaus  of  Agri- 
cultural Eoonomics.  Plant  Industry,  Animal  Industry.  Entomology. 
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etc.  Tt  Is  tied  Into  these  and  other  parts  of  the  Department 
on  not  less  than  24  important  activities,  all  of  which  would  be 
left  with  one  foot  off  the  ground  if  Interior  should  realize  its 
ambition  to  get  back  what  It  lost — what  It  had  once  and  proved 
It  couldn't  take  care  of. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  what  forestry  means  to  American  fanners. 
One-third  of  the  Nation's  good  commercial  forest  U  on  farms. 
Farm-owned  woodland  covers  185.000.000  acres,  or  an  average  of 
44  acres  per  farm.  Forest  production  from  farms  in  1937  was 
worth  $330,000,000.  What  did  I  teU  you  almut  forestry  and  tree 
farming? 

rARMFHH  CANNOT  aTToao  TaANsmt 

There  is  no  part  of  this  Nation  In  which  the  farmers  can  afford 
to  have  the  l'\5rest  Service  taken  away  from  its  homo  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  forced  to  live  among  strangers. 

"The  South  as  a  whole  has  60  percent  of  her  whole  area  still  in 
forests.  Would  southern  farmers,  who  need  forests  almost  as  much 
AS  they  need  field  crops,  like  to  have  forestry  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  knows  no  more  about  the  prob- 
lems of  southern  agriculture  than  I  know  about  the  dark  side 
of  the  moon? 

In  the  northeast  region  70  percent  of  the  land  Is  In  forest. 
In  the  Lrfike  States.  80  percent.  In  the  prairie  region.  330.000  farms 
arc  in  country  that  needs  shelterbelts.  In  the  West  Irrigation 
farming  depends  absolutely  on  the  forest  for  water  and  for  pro- 
tection from  destructive  floods. 

Half  of  all  our  farms  are  In  distressed  rural  regions,  and  60 
percent  of  the  land  on  those  farms  Is  forest.  In  those  forest  lands 
there  is  a  huge  reservoir  of  work  waiting  to  be  tapp>«I.  Do  the 
farmers  want  that  question  separated  from  other  farm  questions? 

But  I  haven't  yet  mentioned  the  strongest  of  all  reasons  why 
the  Forest  Service  should  stay  where  It  Is.  That  reason  Is  that  the 
30.000,000  farmers  of  the  United  States  need  to  have  It  left,  and 
want  to  have  it  left,  in  the  Department  of  Agfrtculture,  where  it 
Is  now.  They  want  It  left  where  it  can  keep  on  helping  them  as 
It  has  been  doing.  The  farmers  know  what  they  want,  and  they 
haven't  left  the  slightest  doubt  about  It.  They  have  spoken 
through  their  great  national  organizations  with  no  uncertain  voice. 
And  what  they  said  was  this.  "Let  the  Forest  Service  alone.  We 
a  ant  it  to  stay  where  It  is.    We  want  It  in  Agriculture." 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grange,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  National  Cooperative  Cotincll,  the  Federation  of  Milk 
Producers,  and  many  other  farm  organizations  have  made  official 
protest  against  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Forest  Service  to  the 
Interior  Department.  And  so  have  the  foresters  of  America  through 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  the  Association  of  State  For- 
esters, and  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 

So  have  the  conservationists  through  the  National  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Camp  Pire  Club  of 
America,  and  so  on. 

And  so  have  the  national -forest  users.  Tliey  have  spoken  through 
the  National  Livestock  Association,  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
the  American  Mining  Congress,  and  through  their  representatives 
in  Congress. 

The  more  clo-^ely  people  come  In  contact  with  the  national  for- 
ests and  the  Fcrest  Service  the  mere  vigorously  they  are  In  favor 
of  leaving  them  where  ihey  are.  But  greatest  and  most  Important 
of  all  is  the  voice  of  the  fanners  of  America  saying,  "Let  the 
Forest  Service  alone." 


Passage  of  the  Hatch  Bill— **Now  It's  Up  to  the 
I  House** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  21  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4 ) .  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  OF  MARCH   19.   1940 


Mr.  CXARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  under  the 
headline  "Now  It's  Up  to  the  House,"  which  was  published  in 
Ihe  Kansas  City  Star  of  the  19th  instant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  March  10,  1940] 
NOW  rr'8  tn»  to  th«  Hotjsa 

The  Senate  passes  the  Hatch  bill  and  the  responsibility  for  lU 
enactment  now  goes  to  the  House.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
and  the  various  questions  bearing  upon  it  iiave  been  pretty  thor- 


oughly threshed  out.  There  is  no  occasion  to  go  over  tbe  ground 
again. 

The  issue  now  simply  Is  whether  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  going  to  have  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  President  and  the  overwhelming  demand  of 
the  people  that  public  Jobholders  shall  not  be  exploited  for  political 
ends  or  allowed  voluntarily  to  engage  in  "pernicious  political  ac- 
tivities" Instead  of  doing  the  work  they  are  paid  to  do. 

This  particular  measure  Is  an  extension  of  the  original  Hatch 
Act  applying  only  to  Federal  employees.  It  carries  the  same  pro- 
visions on  to  include  State  and  local  employees  paid  wholly  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds.  It  Is  said  that  a  Jobholder  army  of  600,- 
000  is  Involved.  Presumably  all  these  werr  appointed  for  needed 
work.  Trying  to  line  up  the  vote  Is  not  a  part  of  that  work  nor 
should  it  be  permitted  to  become  a  part  of  It.  An  amendment 
Just  adopted  would  prevent  applying  the  lug  to  these  employees. 

Kansas  City  Is  seeing  the  attempted  use  of  the  latter  right  now. 
The  whole  case  for  the  Hatch  bill  Is  clear.  The  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se  says  he  Is  not  for  it.  He  doubtless  has  his  reasons  for  the 
opposition.  So  perhaps  do  many  of  the  House  Members,  all  of 
whom  must  come  up  for  re-election  this  year. 

These  Members  may  think  the  heat  Is  en  them  in  the  Hatch 
bill.  But  it  will  be  turned  on  them  tenfold  by  the  j>eople  If  they 
dodge  their  responsibility  and  consent  to  a  sidetracking  of  the 
bill. 

The  Political  Parade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  21  (leffislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEOROE  ROTHWELX.  BROWN 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  on  the 
census  entitled  "The  Political  Parade,"  by  George  Rothwell 
Brown,  appearing  in  the  New  York  Journal-American  of  tills 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Journal- American  of  March  21,  18401 

THS   POLITICAL   PAKADI 
(By   George   Rothwell   Brown) 

Washtnctoic,  March  20. — Mr.  Roosevelt's  "bulglnbrow"  secretar- 
lai — with  an  understandable  passion  for  anonjrmlty — has  led  him, 
in  the  argument  with  Senator  Tobet  over  the  census  questions. 
Into  a  blunder  as  striking  as  the  $9,000,000,000  error  the  President 
made  recently  at  Hyde  Park  in  discussing  the  question  of  debt. 

The  President's  bltinders  In  this  case  are  those  of  Jvidgment, 
history,  and  law. 

Let  us  consider  the  last  first. 

The  President  said  that  Senator  Tobit  had  urged  the  public  to 
break  the  law  by  refusing  to  answer  census  questions  as  to  income. 

Senator  Tobet  himself  demolished  that  one  by  sarcastically  ask- 
ing the  President  if  It  were  his  position  "that  an  tinauthorized  ruling 
of  a  departmental  bureau  constitutes  a  law  of  the  United  States," 

Has  the  President  an  escape  from  that  one?    Let's  see. 

About  the  time  the  White  House  was  Issuing  Its  blast  at  Mr. 
ToEEY,  Secretary  Hopkins  was  issuing  insiTuctions  modifying  the 
Income-question  requirements  so  that  thase  not  desiring  to  reply 
to  the  census  enumerators  could  place  their  unsigned  replies  ih 
sealed  envelopes. 

Now,  if  those  questions  are  based  on  Isw,  what  right  has  Secre- 
tary Hopkins  to  change  the  law? 

The  Department  of  Justice  would  have  to  look  into  that. 

And  If  the  questions  were  not  based  on  law,  but  on  bureaucratic 
ruling,  then  the  President  is  wrong,  and  Mr.  Tosrr  right. 

Which  horn  of  that  dilemma  will  the  President  elect  to  choose? 

The  President's  history,  as  handed  to  him  by  his  expensive  secre- 
tariat, is  also  wrong. 

Mr.  Tobet  is  by  no  means  the  first  Senator  to  urge  the  people  to 
resist  a  distasteful  law. 

During  the  agitation  for  the  antislavery  "Wllmot  proviso '  in  the 
Senate  John  C.  Calhoun  proposed  that  sll  the  Southern  States 
close  their  ports  "until  full  Justice  should  l)e  done  the  South."  In 
oth«'r  words   to  refuse  to  obey  the  customs  laws  of  the  country. 

All  through  the  antebellum  period  northern  Senators  urged  their 
people  to  ignore  the  fugitive-slave  law. 

Back  in  the  Jackson  era.  when  "Old  Hickory"  tried  to  enforce  a 
dlstastefxil  tariff  law.  Calhoun  urged  the  whole  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  Ignore  It.  Said  Calhoim  In  the  Senate,  quoting  Thomas 
JcSerson: 


wbo  awam  «  voodloi  and  tatas  ear*  at  It  wUl  agree  with 
tbat  atateancnt.  And  ao  doee  Um  Preatdent  of  Um  United  State*, 
far  no  longer  ago  than  last  DecemJbar  he  aald.  q)eaklng  to  American 
foiastera,  "the  forast  probluB  la  part  of  ttie  tooad  proMam  of 
modern  •grlcultur*.'* 


that  Dapartmect. 

The  Futeat  acrrloe  cooperates  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Extension 
Service,  the  Parm  SecTorlty  Administration,  the  Biireaos  oT  Agrt- 
cultural  Soonomlcs.  Plant  Industry,  Animal  Indxistry,  Entomology. 


Muw   IT  If   ur  Tu  Tttm  nuusa 


The  Senate  passes  the  Hatch  bill  and  the  responsibility  for  lU 
enactment  now  goes  to  the  House.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
and  the  various  questions  bearing  upon  It  have  been  pretty  thor- 


kricu    ku   ciuwii^v:    •• 


Back  m  the  Jacitson  era,  wnen  \jm  zin,».uiy 
distasteful  tariff  law.  Calhoun  urged  the  wbole  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  Ignore  It.  Said  Calhoim  in  the  Senate,  quoting  Thomaa 
Jefferson: 
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-Where  powers  have  been  aasomed  that  have  not  baen  delegated, 
nullification  is  the  rightful  remedy  " 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  Judgment.  In  which,  aa  In  Ma  Knowi- 
•dite  of  hutory.  the  President  shotild  rely  mon  on  his  own  PO^CTS 
aod  less  on  thoee  of  the  anonymous  geniuses  around  him.  the 
dialog  should  have  rtm  something  Uke  this:  

•PtrsiDorr  (as  member  of  secretariat  appears,  wearing  horn- 
rtmm«l  spectacles  to  prore  how  smart  he  Is.  In  response  to  pressed 
button ) .  Can  you  recall  any  Senators  beside  Toarr  who  ever  urged 
anybody  to  Tlolate  a  law?  ,  „    .. 

'•Six:RET*«T  (wrinkling  the  brow).  Offhand:  no.  No;  since  I  cant 
recall  any.  that's  proof  there  werent  any. 

"Passmorr.  Be  sure.  now.    No  Senators? 

"SixrarTABT.  No:  but  I  can  recall  a  President  who  once  urged  some 
gentlemen  to  Ignore  the  Constitution. 

•■PaasiDorr.  Indeed!  When  did  that  outrage  occxjt?  

-t^ifTi*TA«T  (blushing).  Why,  Mr.  President,  don't  you  rennrmljer 
the  let-tcr  you  wrote  to  Chairman  Sam  Box.  ot  the  Waya  and  Means 
Subtommitfee.  on  Jtily  6.  1936? 

•PassiDENT.  What  letter? 

•  SttarrAST.  You  Imow;  they  were  considering  the  little  N.  R.  A. 
coal  bill  and  were  about  to  ditch  it.  Tou  wrote  urging  a  favorable 
report 

"paxsiissNT.  It  all  comes  back  to  me  now. 

••SEcaETAar.  The  concluding  sentence  read:  1  hope  your  com- 
mit tre  win  not  permit  doubta  as  to  constitutionality,  however 
reasonable,  to  block  the  stiggastad  legislation.' 

•Presidiwt.  Tell  Steva  not  to  glve^ out  that  attack  on  Toarr .'* 

Which  Is  the  more  to  be  condemned — for  a  Senator  to  urge  his 
countrymen  not  to  obey  a  regulation  of  bureaucracy  masquerading 
as  law  or  for  a  Praaldent  to  require  a  committee  ot  a  rubber-stamp 
Congress  to  report  a  bill,  notwithstanding  their  doubts,  under  their 
solemn  oath  ot  olDce.  as  to  Its  constitutionality? 


Summary  of  current  operations  tn  LouUUtna 


Operations  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 

in  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  K.  GRIFFITH 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtdav.  March  21. 1940 

Mr.  ORIPFTTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Racoao.  I  include  a  short  table  which  sum- 
marises the  current  operations  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration in  Tffli****"^  and  the  program  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  in  my  district,  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  as  fd  March  1.  1940.  and  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  very  much  In  favor  of  continuing  the  present  appropriation 
of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  liMO,  to  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941.  Instead  of  reducing  it  to 
$85,000,000,  as  proposed. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  done  sidendid 
work  and  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  good  in  Ixmisiana. 
ynahiing  many  girls  and  boys  to  procure  an  education  to 
wbom  It  would  otherwise  have  been  denied. 


TKS    PtOOBAM    or    TRa    MaTIOMAI.    TOUTH    AmCINiaTKATtON    nt 
80ETH  COMOIBBZOICAL  DlSIBlCT  OT  LOtHSIAlfA.  MaB.  1.  1940 

Th«  school  laorfc  ptogrum 

Stodant  qwsta 6*4 

Kumber  of  parttetpatlng  achoctls ISI 

Fundi  allotted  for  flacal  year 134, 183 

A  high-school  student  who  could  not  otherwise  attend  school  may 
work  for  ">««  be  paid  Crom  $3  to  td  per  month;  the  average  payment 
is  H-76. 

Th$  ooOegt  sad  graduate  work  program 

Student  quota 894 

Number  at  partidpattng  schools 4 

Funds  allotted  tor  Oscal  year Siao.  690 

These  llgurea  do  not  Indude  students  attending  coUeges  or 
universities  located  outside  the  district.  A  college  student  i^o 
could  not  ocbsrwtoe  attend  school  may  work  for  and  t>e  paid  from 
•10  to  gao  per  mmith:  the  average  payment  is  $11.40. 

The  omt'Of-aOtool  work  progrtun 

Ai  of  JMi.  8.  1940: 

Number  ot  youth  employad   on  the  N.  T.  A.  out-off- 

achool  program 813 

Number   at  unemployed   youth   ecrttfled   and   awaiting 

asBignment 1. 928 

Attmatad   namber  ot  needy  unompioyed   youths  not 

oertlflad 4, 788 

SMal  unasslgned  needy  youtha  in  Sixth  Congressional 

DIatrlct «.•! 


XmployTneDt  prugnun 

Namber  of  routh 
employed 

Total        Male 

Female 

All  Droffr&xnA . — - 

izrsT 

e,228 

S.S60 

Out-of-9chool  work  procram.  February  IMO 

Rtiirli^nt  wnrk  nrnffTHin   Jftniiarv  tMO     ............ 

S.  491 

7.  ate 

2.382 
3,S4« 

3.100 
3,450 

Pchool  work  profrum 

Collect!  and  gradusta  work  procram 

4.W2 
2. 364 

14«8 
1.37s 

2,464 
V80 

Number  of  youths  certified  and  awaiting  assignment.  Jan. 

6.    1940 11.728 

Estimated   ntunber  of  needy  youths  not  certified,   Jan.   6, 

IMO 60. 485 


Total  tinasslgned  needy  youtha 72,211 

Employment  by  type  of  project,  February  1940 — Sumber  of  persons 

Highway,  road,  and  street 36 

Improvement  of  grounds 380 

Public   buildings-—-—- 814 

Clerical  and  service  projects 680 

Recreational    leadership 8 

Professional  assistance  projects 367 

Workshops 228 

Sewing 128 

liClscellaneotis  production 93 

Resident  training  centers 2,837 

School  Itinches,  nursery  schools,  and  homemaking 275 

Projects  not  elsewhere  classified 153 

Tbtal  number  of  youtha 5.  491 

Supervlaors .•» 297 

Grand   total 6.788 

Funds  allotted,  1939-40 

Out-of-school  work  program 11,899.839 

Student  work  program 505, 145 

Tbtal 2, 104.  784 

School   work   program 227. 180 

College  and  graduate  work  program 277,965 

Number  of  schools  participating  in  the  stu- 
dent VDOrk  program 

CoUegea  and  universities . 


Total 

Average  monthly  earnings 

Out-of -school  work  program: 

Youth  employees 

Supervisors 

Student  work  program: 

School 

College  and  graduate 


810 


$16. IS 
84.04 

4.75 
11.65 


The  New  Deal  Applies  Scriptural  Text  of  Not 
Letting  Its  Left  Hand  Know  What  the  Right 
Hand  Doeth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1940 


ARTICLE  BT  ALVIN  E.  OKONSKY 


Mr.  C31AWPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  time  I  re- 
ceive letters  frcxn  fanners  in  my  district  indicating  that 
they  seriously  question  what  appears  to  them  to  be  conflict- 
ing policies  followed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
administration  and  all  under  the  name  of  an  agricultural 
program.  In  response  to  consent  given  to  me  by  the  House. 
I  wish  to  submit  the  ctxnments  made  by  one  of  our  Wash- 
ington new5pai)ermen  and  which  I  believe  have  been  made 
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with  no  partisan  motive.  Many  ccxiflicts  which  could  be 
eliminated  by  the  Congress  and  the  Cabinet  exist,  and  I  per- 
fionally  feel  that  we  should  correct  the  errors  and  without 
further  delay.     Mr.  Okonsky's  article  follows: 

THTT    KNOW    NOT   WHAT  THFT    ABX   DOING WT   HAVX  CAT7SX   TO   WONDEH 

ir    THCT    A«Z    AU.    THOX 

(By  Alvln  E.  Okonsky  In  Capital  Comment) 

When  one  looks  at  the  farm  program  of  the  New  Deal,  he  is 
caused  to  wonder  if  a  good  mental  examination  ought  not  to  be 
given  those  who  are  In  charge  of  the  so-called  farm  program. 

It  a];^>ears  that  one  department  knows  not  what  the  other  1b 
doing.  What  one  department  does  the  other  undoes  and  so  on. 
And  the  farmer  Is  the  Innocent  victim  of  all  this  "ain't  we  got 
fun"  attitude  In  Washington. 

Not  only  Is  there  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  each  other  is 
supposed  to  do  but  In  reality  they  fight  each  other. 

Two  great  Government  departments  are  at  war  with  each  other. 
American  farmers  are  the  victims  In  the  war. 

One  department  is  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
reduce  the  surplus  of  farm  products.  The  other  department  Is 
making  trade  agreements  and  lowering  tariff  duties  on  the  same 
products.  An  Influx  of  foreign  farm  products  adds  to  the  domestic 
surpluses.  The  trade-agreement  program  is  at  war  with  the  sur- 
plus-removal program. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representative 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  resolution  to  extend  the  trade- 
agreement  program  for  another  3  years.  Placed  In  the  record  an 
official  report  showing  the  pvirchaae  of  the  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939.  and  alongside  the 
figures  are  placed  official  reporta  showing  Imports  of  the  same 
commodities  for  the  same  period. 

This  deadly  parallel  reveals  that  while  the  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  was  spending  $30,000,000  of  public  money  In  buying 
up  and  giving  away  surplus  commodltiee,  there  was  an  Influx  of 
$92,000,000  of  the  same  commodities  from  abroad.  These  Imports 
were  encouraged,  of  course,  by  the  reduced  duties  granted  In  the 
Hull  trade  agreements. 

What  Mr.  Wallace  Is  trying  to  do,  Mr.  Hull  Is  making  It  Impos- 
sible to  do.  Mr.  Wallace  Is  attacking  the  farm  sxirplus.  Mr. 
Hull  Is  piling  up  the  s\irplus. 

This  economic  war  between  Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Wallace  Is  growing 
worse  as  additional  cuts  are  made  In  duties  on  farm  products. 
The  whole  world  Is  Invited  to  add  to  the  American  farm  surplus. 

President  Roosevelt  should  call  a  Cabinet  peace  conference  im- 
mediately. The  two  Departments  now  In  collision  should  be  forced 
to  make  peace  before  the  American  farmer  Is  ruined. 


A  Letter  From  Congressman  Tinkham  to  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  in  Relation  to  the  Recent  Disloyal 
and  Seditious  Conduct  of  James  H.  R.  Cromwell, 
United  States  Minister  to  Canada,  and  the  Offen- 
sive Conduct  of  Lord  Lothian,  British  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21, 1940 


LETTER   FROM  HON.    GE»RGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM,   OP 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  me  yesterday  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Mabch  20,  1940. 
The  honorable  the  Sbcrktast  or  Stats, 

WashiTtgton,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sn:  Any  disciplinary  action  taken  against  James  H.  R. 
Cromwell.  United  States  Minister  to  Canada,  that  falls  short  of 
his  Immediate  recall  will  be  InsulBcient  to  meet  the  present  situa- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Cromwell  has  made  two  offensive  and  disloyal  speeches  in 
Canada  recently.  HI*  utterances  on  both  occasion*  were  In  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  neutrality  proclamation  at  the  President  of 
last  Septeniber.  The  speeches  were  intended  to  Incite  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  enter  the  present  war  in  Europe  and  were  seditious 
utterances.  They  were  the  speeches  of  an  alien  propagandist,  not 
of  a  loyal  American  representative. 

Disloyalty  and  sedition  should  no  longer  he  tolerated  by  the 
American  people. 


As  you  know,  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Cromwell  were  also  In 
flagrant  violation  of  chapter  16  of  the  Foreign  Service  Regulations 
of  the  United  States  which  forbid  diplomatic  officers  from  alluding 
in  any  public  address  to  political  Issues  pending  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere. 

If  James  H.  R.  Cromwell  Is  not  recalled  at  once,  the  Congress 
should  seriously  consider  his  imf)eachment. 

Walter  Hines  Page,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
before  and  during  the  World  War,  has  been  proven  by  documentary 
evidence  to  have  betrayed  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  by 
acting  as  the  agent  of  an  alien  belligerent  government.  Such  dis- 
loyalty and  sedition  on  the  part  of  a  United  States  representative 
must  not  be  tolerated  again. 

Let  me  at  this  time  draw  your  attention  to  another  speech  which 
was  intended  to  Incite  the  American  people  to  enter  the  present 
war  in  Europe.  I  refer  to  the  speech  made  In  Chicago  last  October 
by  Lord  Lothian,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  His 
6p>eech  was  a  clear  violation  of  diplomatic  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, and  another  such  violation  should  tie  followed  Immediately 
by  a  request  to  the  Governnxent  of  Great  Britain  for  his  recall. 
Very  truly   yours, 

Geokcx  Holoen  TuacHASL 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  March  15,  1940,  in  the  New  York  Times, 
under  the  title  "Wagner  Act  Changes": 

WAGNEB    ACT    CHANCES 

The  attack  by  Senator  Wacncs  on  the  amendments  to  the  Wag- 
ner Labor  Relations  Act  proposed  by  the  House  investigating 
committee  brings  considerable  more  heat  than  light  to  the  dis- 
cussion. Much  of  Mr.  Wagneb's  attack  Is  merely  rhetorical,  and  it 
contains  a  number  of  statements  that  are  clearly  unjustified. 
Thus,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  statement  that  the 
Smith  amendments  would  "more  than  repeal  the  Labor  Act"  and 
make  It  a  "concrete  weapon  for  the  opprt-'sslon  of  labor."  On  the 
contrary,  those  amendments  retain  the  basic  Intent  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act — to  protect  the  right  of  collective  bargaining — and  merely 
strive  to  establish  definite  limits  and  safeguards  against  one-sided 
prosecution  or  the  unreasonable  Interpretations  which  ambiguities 
In  the  present  act  have  permitted. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  moreover,  the  Justification  for  some  of  the 
more  specific  criticisms  of  the  Smith  amendments  that  Mr.  Wagner 
makes.  He  calls  the  proposed  new  definitions  of  collective  bar- 
gaining "destructive."  But  as  the  committee  has  pointed  out, 
these  definitions  merely  incorporate  expillcltly  In  the  law  itself 
Interpretations  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  laid  down. 
Mr.  Wagnxr  denounces  the  proposed  amendment  which  would  re- 
move any  right  of  an  employee  who  haj  engaged  In  violence  or 
unlawful  destruction  or  selziire  of  property  to  be  reinstated  by 
order  of  the  Labor  Board.  He  declares  that  he  Is  unable  to  believe 
that  as  a  matter  of  Inflexible  Federal  law  "a  man  should  lose  all 
right  to  earn  his  bread  because  of  a  minor  scuffle  on  the  picket 
line."  This  is  not  an  accurate  Interpretation  of  what  the  amend- 
ment actually  would  provide.  A  worker  who  engaged  In  violence 
or  destruction  of  property  could  still,  as  far  as  this  amendment  Is 
concerned,  be  employed  by  anybody,  even  the  employer  whose 
property  he  destroyed.  All  that  the  amendment  would  do  woiild 
prevent  the  Board  "from  ordering  the  relmtatement  of  such  a  man. 
Such  an  amendment  would  merely  writ«  explicitly  Into  the  law 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Fansteel  case. 

Mr.  Wagner  objects  to  the  amendment  that  would  limit  back-pay 
awards  to  6  months.  But  the  Smith  committee  pointed  out  that 
cases  had  been  brought  to  Its  attention  In  which  the  decision  of 
the  Labor  Board  was  not  rendered  until  at  least  18  months  after 
the  case  was  argued  before  the  Board,  imd  in  which  the  Board 
Issued  an  order  directing  the  payment  of  money  during  this  entire 
period  of  time.  To  force  a  company  to  ptiy  back  wages  to  striking 
employees  for  whole  years  during  which  they  were  not  working, 
as  a  restilt  of  legal  delays  over  which  the  company  had  no  control, 
could  conceivably  ruin  a  company.  The  mere  existence  of  such 
possibilities  can  be  deeply  disturbing  to  business  confldenoe.  To 
ruin  companies  or  undermine  business  confidence  Ls  not  the  way 
to  help  the  great  body  of  labor.  Some  reasonable  limitation  on 
back-pay  penalties  would.  In  addition  to  other  advantages,  tend  to 
i«move  undue  delays  in  decisions. 


Number   ctf   youth  tmpUfftA   on  the   N.  T.   A.  txA-at- 

achoot  progrmm 812 

Number   at   unemployed   Toutb   eerttfled   and   swattlag 

aailgiiinent - 1. 938 

mtmatMl   mimlMr  of  xwedy  unemployed   youths  not 

certified *.  "W 

IMml  uiutfslcned  needy  youths  In  SUth  Congressional 

District •.«! 


they  seriously  question  what  appears  to  them  to  be  conflict- 
ing policies  followed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
administration  and  all  under  the  name  of  an  agricultural 
program.  In  response  to  consent  given  to  me  by  the  House. 
I  wish  to  submit  the  oxnments  made  by  one  of  our  Wash- 
ington newspapermen  and  which  I  believe  have  been  made 
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What  Is  most  slgnlflcant  In  Senator  Wmmb's  whole  statement, 
howerer.  la  his  flnal  cspresslon  ot  wUUngnees  to  amend  the  act  In 
some  particulars.  The  act.  In  other  words.  Is  no  laager  regsrded 
by  lu  sponsors  and  defenders  as  sacrosanct  and  untouchable. 
Thia  U  a  great  gain.  But  changes  win  obviously  have  to  go  much 
further  than  ICr.  Waoitsb  suggesu.  It  Is  not  enough  to  deplore, 
as  be  does,  the  'highly  undesirable'*  conduct  of  some  members 
at  the  Labor  Board  staff.  We  must  set  up  whatever  legal  aafe- 
guaxds  seam  indicated  to  prevent  such  abuses  In  the  futvire. 
The  Smith  amendmenu  doubtless  have  their  defects.  They  may 
go  too  far  In  soms  directions  and  perhaps  not  far  enough  In  others. 
But  they  are  baaed  on  the  most  thorough  study  of  tbe  workings 
of  the  act  that  has  so  far  been  made,  and  they  deserve  a  much 
more  open-minded  study  and  a  more  Judicial  analysis  than  Mr. 
Waona  has  seen  At  to  give  to  tham. 


Why  the  Attacks  on  Governor  Horner? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAURENCE  F.  ARNOLD 

OF  ILUMOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21. 1940 


BDITORXAZA   FROM   TRB    CmCAOO    HXRALD-AMKRICAN    AND 
THE  DBCATUB  (ILL.)   HXBALD 


Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  with  extreme 
disgust  the  suggestions  of  political  oSDce  seekers  that  a  health- 
Investigating  committee  be  appointed  to  determine  the  status 
of  Qovemor  Homer's  health.  Anyone  who  would,  to  gain 
selfish  ambitions,  harass  one  who  has  given  his  all  to  his 
beloved  State  and  who  feD  stricken  in  line  of  duty  should 
merit  the  contempt  of  an  loyal  lUinoisans. 

During  my  last  Ttsit  with  the  Oovemor,  in  December,  he 
was  able  to  make  all  decisions  with  reference  to  the  welfare 
of  Illinois,  and  had  better  Judgment  than  any  of  his  traducers. 
If  he  should  now  be  suffering  a  temporary  relapse,  I  know 
from  my  4  years'  dose  contact  with  the  department  heads 
Oovemor  Homer  so  carefully  selected  that  the  citizens  of 
Tinpftt<i  have  *v?^<**g  to  fear  concerning  the  administration 
(tf  their  atfalra. 

I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  fc^owlng  edi- 
torials from  tbe  Chicago  Herald-American  and  the  Decatur 
(m.)  Herald: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Herald-American  of  March  17.  1940] 

WHT  not  ATTSOCS  OX   OOVBUVOS   BOBlf^* 

Suxprlstngly.  and  unplsasantly,  the  primary  campaign  In  Illinois 
has  cantered  its  fury  oo  Oovemor  Homer,  who  Is  not  an  Issue  in 
the  campaign,  beeauae  be  is  not  a  candidate. 

Tbe  Oovemor's  political  ommnents  have  susaOed  his  political 
morality. 

They  have  aocussd  him  at  oondonlng  dishonesty. 

They  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  idkysically  sick 
to  spread  inttmatlons  wildly  eaaggeratlng  his  condition. 

Tttey  hav«  trtsd  to  make  it  seem  that  he  U  conoeailng  a  great  and 
ugly  scandal. 

A  member  at  hla  cahlneC,  who  waa  UL,  died. 

There  la  evldenoe  that  the  man  had  been  emotionally  shaken, 
•ttbsr  by  his  lllmisn  or  by  dreumstanoes  in  his  life  not  yet  re- 
vealed, and  tba  Ooftracfli  opponents  are  trying  to  make  it  appear 
that  something  he  did  or  teUed  to  do  brought  on  this  tragedy. 

That  VKMldDe  rough  flghting  in  any  poUtlcal  campaign 

In  thta  one  It  Just  doesnt  make  sense. 

Smce  the  Oovemor  isnt  running  for  oAoe.  he  is  nobody's  oppo- 
nent: no  oaadldafe*  nead  attack  BoriMr's  character  for  the  cus- 
feoanary  poHtlftJ  purpose  of  taking  the  puhUels  mind  off  defecto  in 
his  own. 

The  Oovemor  la  not  a  fair  target  at  all;  when  a  candidate  attacks 
him.  it  li  as  If  a  foothaD  player  tackled  a  qtectator.  or  say  a  coach, 
sitting  on  tbe  aide  Unas. 

There  is  simply  no  oeeastrm  for  dragging  hhn  Into  this  campaign. 

U  the  poUtteiaiw  felt  that  they  must  drag  him  In.  they  should 
have  tved  enowigh  restimint  to  save  themaalvea  from  looking  fooUsh. 

Dioausi  whoever  glvea  a  sober  thought  to  the  charges  they  have 
Sung  at  Ooearaor  Bomar  knows  they  simplf  capt  be  so. 

Bis  known  character  rafutea  tham  every  ooe. 

Nobody  who  rcmambars  Henry  Boraer  aa  Judge  of  the  probata 
court  bellevee  for  a  astnuta  that  he  wouM  eondone  dlahonesty. 

ot  BWtoe  there  In  the  dtteutt  bwiitnaM  at  fnne>nHiig 
estataa  among  their  proper  heirs  brought  universal 
praise.  ualverMl  noognlUon  of  aa  ooii^laoal  abUtty.  and  an  1MB 
tetegrity. 


Naturally  he  took  that  same  ablUty  and  integrity  with  him  into 
the  governorship. 

^w  Oovemors.  tf  any.  have  worked  as  hard  and  as  earnestly  ss 
he  for  the  people  who  elected  him. 

What  other  Oovemor,  fcr  Instanoe,  sat  up  night  after  night,  care- 
fully reading  each  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  before  accepting  or 
vetoing  It.  so  that  be  himself  would  know  exactly  what  was  in  It. 
Instead  of  accepting  the  word  of  otbera? 

Oovemor  Homer  has  mansged  the  public's  tax  money  as  If  he 
were  a  trustee  h«"'<""g  private  funds,  and  everyone  knows  it.  It  is 
In  the  record. 

He  has  run  the  State's  business  with  shrewd  intelligence  and  bold 
Imagination,  and  that  Is  In  the  record,  too.  It  stands  recorded 
forever  In  the  list  of  his  achievements  for  the  State. 

Henry  Homer  has  been  really  one  of  Illinois'  great  Oovemors. 

He  will  not  be  Governor  much  longer. 

When  he  fought  In  the  political  wars  be  fought  always  with  cour- 
age and  energy  and  wit.  but  also  with  fairness  and  tolerance. 
Oallantry,  they  call  It  In  the  armies  of  the  world. 

He  was  stricken  In  line  of  duty  and  has  been  forced  to  withdraw 
from  the  battle. 

He  needs  rest  and  relief  from  strife  to  regain  his  strength,  and 
those  who  are  still  flghtltng  the  political  wars  sboiild  let  blm  have  It. 

He  has  deserved  that  much,  and  Infinitely  nK>re. 

He  has  deserved  of  the  pec^le  of  Illinois — all  the  people.  Including 
politicians  of  every  party  and  faction — honor  and  gratitude  for  the 
things  he  has  done,  respect  and  admiration  for  the  kind  of  man  he  is. 


[Ttom  the  Decatur  Herald  of  March  17,  1»40] 

as  I  VIZW  THX  THuro 
(By  Sam  Tucker) 
This  column  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  but  it  Is.    No  news- 
paperman likes  to  advertise  his  own  personal  activities  and  friend- 
ships.    We  see  too  many  publlclty-hiuitlng  individuals. 

During  the  last  week,  however,  there  has  been  a  despicable  series 
of  attacks  upon  Henry  Homer,  who  happens  to  be  still  the  Governor 
of  lUlnols.  and,  what  Is  more  important  to  me,  my  friend.  That  last 
word  Is  used  In  humility,  because  a  reporter  is  of  no  great  Impor- 
tance, but  It  Is  also  used  in  pride. 

Henry  Homer  Is  about  to  retire  and  has  no  more  important  favors 
to  bestow.  Merely  political  friends  are  deserting  him  like  rats 
scurrying  from  a  sinking  ship.  It  Just  happens  that  I  never  needed 
from  him  any  favor  except  news,  and  do  not  need  any  now.  I  have 
known  him  as  the  hardest-working,  most  conscientious,  and  able 
man  I  have  seen  In  public  service.  It  Is  for  that  reason  I  prize  his 
friendship  as  much  today  as  on  that  day,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
when  he  first  arrived  in  Springfield  as  Governor. 

Upon  the  iirglng  of  physicians  and  friends  (and  they  were  right). 
Oovemor  Horner  announced  that  he  would  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term,  giving  up  a  cherished  ambition.  A  day  is  positively 
set  for  his  removal  from  the  mansion  and  from  the  Oovemor's  ofQce. 
That  has  not  been  enough  for  his  enemies  and  rivals.  They  mu.st 
try  also  to  [>olson  the  remaining  weeks  of  his  public  service  with 
slanderous  accusations  and  Insinuations  spread  over  the  State. 

Candidates  from  political  platforms  have  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernor Is  mentally  incompetent  and  that  a  secret  cab&l  of  custodians 
are  making  his  decisions  for  him.  (It  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  candidates  In  question  If  they  co\ild  destroy  his  prestige 
among  the  people  of  Illinois.)  A  scurrilous  Chicago  newspaper 
Joined  the  attack.  (Rir  this  bit  of  dirty  work  the  Chicago  paper 
sent  to  Springfield  not  its  trvisted  political  reporters,  who  are  well 
known  to  the  Governor,  but  a  police  reporter  and  an  automobile 
editor  ) 

Refused  an  Interview,  they  Intimated  that  nobody  sees  Mr.  Homer 
except  the  "pal.ice  clique";  that  the  executive  mansion  of  the  State 
conceals  some  dark  mystery;  that  the  Oovemor.  in  fact,  no  longer 
is  aware  and  In  command  of  his  office. 

The  Insinuations  are  about  as  dirty  as  any  that  have  ever  been 
tised  In  a  political  campaign.  They  demand  a  reply  from  somebody 
who  has  no  political  ax  to  grind.  The  people  of  Illinois  have  a  right 
to  know  the  truth.     That  is  the  reason  for  this  column. 

I  have  talked  with  Governor  Homer  In  the  last  24  hours.  This 
is  nothing  new.  I  talked  with  him  many  times  before  he  became 
Oovemor.  and  week  by  week  through  his  long  term  of  residence 
in  the  executive  mansion.  The  f>oint  Is.  I  have  known  him  and 
seen  him  regularly.  In  sickness  and  In  health;  if  there  were  any 
radical  change  in  his  mental  processes.  I  think  I  would  be  qualified 
to  recognize  It. 

What  is  the  truth  then  about  Oovemor  Homer's  health  and  his 
ahUlty  to  carry  on  the  essential  work  of  his  office?  Tou  have  a 
right  to  know,  in  the  face  of  all  the  malicious  stories,  and  I  shall 
try  to  give  an  honest  description. 

The  Oovemor  has  suffered  a  very  dangerous  and  prolonged  Illness. 
Friends  feared  as  much  years  ago,  when  they  found  him  working  at 
his  desk  In  the  mansion,  night  after  night,  until  3  or  3  In  the 
morning.  He  Is  not  a  bom  executive:  he  never  has  learned  to  dele- 
gate authority.  So  long  as  be  wss  able,  he  undertook  to  do  far  too 
many  of  the  routine  tasks  himself.  He  wore  himself  out  trying 
to  deal  with  the  last-minute  task  of  office  and  finally  broke  tinder 
the  strain. 

T>3day  he  is  pathetlcaUy  frail.    His  physical  strength  is  slight 
His  mighty  appetite  has  been  curbed  by  the  orders  of  doctors,  but  he 
still  enjoys  everything  they  will  let  him  have. 

On  rising  in  the  morning  and  reaching  his  office  rested,  he  U 
remarkably  like  his  old  self.  He  tires  rapidly,  however,  and  after 
a  few  hours  of  interviews  and  stxidy  of  papers  he  is  in  des{>erata 


grant  violation  of  the  neutrality  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
last  September.  The  speeches  were  intended  to  incite  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  enter  the  present  war  In  Surope  and  were  seditious 
utterances.  They  were  the  speeches  of  an  alien  propagandist,  not 
of  a  loyal  American  representative. 

Disloyalty  and  sedition  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the 
American  people. 


as  a  result  of  legal  delays  over  which  the  company  had  no  control, 
could  conceivably  ruin  a  compsuiy.  The  mere  existence  of  such 
possibilities  can  be  deeply  disturbing  to  business  confidence.  To 
ruin  companies  or  undermine  business  confidence  is  not  the  vrsy 
to  help  the  great  body  of  labor.  Some  reasonable  limitation  on 
back-pay  penalties  would.  In  addition  to  other  advantages,  tend  to 
remove  undue  delays  In  decisions. 
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need  of  rest.  Ctontradlctory  reports  about  the  degree  of  his  recovery 
come  from  visitors  who  have  had  interviews  in  the  morning  and 
those  who  have  met  him  after  noon. 

Members  of  the  official  family  In  the  mansion  tell  me,  however, 
that  he  makes  a  slow,  consistent  gain  since  the  set-back  occa- 
sioned by  a  bad  cold  in  January.  Like  Ul  the  big.  barrel -chested 
folk,  he  suffers  excessively  of  colds. 

So  much  for  physical  description.  The  really  essential  matter 
is,  the  adequacy  of  his  brain.  Does  he  know  what  Is  going  on  in 
the  State  government?    Can  he  direct  it?    Well,  rather. 

Nobody  else  is  doing  Henry  Homer's  thinking  for  him.  His 
memory  Is  clear  and  embarrassingly  complete.  His  first  question 
when  he  saw  me  was.  'Where's  youj  cane?"  During  half  an  hour 
he  recalled  a  score  of  imlmportant  little  Jokes  that  had  come  up 
during  our  years  of  acquaintance.  He  was  more  alertly  sensitive, 
however,  to  present  problems.  All  the  complicated  relationships  of 
State  politics  were  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  He  is  most  sincerely 
and  profoundly  eager  for  Harry  Hershey's  success. 

As  one  who  has  lived  fully  and  gaily,  he  is  depressed  by  his  en- 
forced seclusion.  He  would  rather  die  in  the  thick  of  a  battle 
than  endure  this  imprisonment.  "Til  make  some  speeches  before 
it's  over,  though."  he  says.  Contrary  to  gossip,  he  sees  many 
people  each  day;  all  the  responsible  executives  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment in  turn.  If  he  declines  to  raise  his  blood  pressure  by 
receiving  political  enemies  and  representatives  of  newspapers  sent 
to  malign  him.  that  is  his  privilege.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  every- 
thing that  Is  done  by  subordinates  in  the  statehouse  and  chafes 
under  the  necessity  of  conserving  strength. 

As  a  friend.  I  was  saddened  to  hear  him  say  that  he  would  as 
soon  be  dead  as  be  Idle  In  retirement.  The  next  moment,  however, 
his  face  lighted  with  one  of  the  familiar  flashes  of  Horner  wit.  He 
Is  the  same  Henry  Horner,  and  he  will  finish  out  his  elected  term 
In  office  with  distinction,  as  he  began. 


Let's  Save  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1940 


AR-nCLE    FROM    THK    WASHINGTON    POST 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fanners  of  my  State  do 
not  want  to  see  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  lose  its 
independent  status. 

Certainly  they  are  not  willing  to  have  it  come  under  bureau- 
cratic control  and  made  the  testing  grounds  for  unsound 
business  practices  and  socialistic  set-ups. 

In  support  of  this  contention  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks 
by  including  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  March  14,  1940: 

IFYom  the  Washington  Post  of  March   14.  1940] 

COSS      QCTrS.      ATT.^CKS      FARM      CRTDrr     BHX JONrs'      MEASURE      WOULD 

suBSTrruTE  one-man  uxtlk.  he  says 
(By   Iledlcy   Donovan) 

Controversy  over  Federal  farm-loan  policy  mounted  last  night 
as  President  Roosevelt  made  public  the  resignation  of  Albert  S. 
Ooss    land  bank  commissioner  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Simultaneously  with  the  White  House  announcement.  Goss  con- 
demned farm-credit  legislation  under  which  "the  Government  pays 
the  loss  whenever  the  borrower  wants  to  quit  paying." 

The  retiring  commlfsloncr  asserted  the  bill  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentaUve  Jones  (Democrat)  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  "would  destroy  the  cooperative  credit  sys- 
tem which  has  operated  successfully  for  23  years  and  substitute 
for  it  a  highly  centralized  bureaucratic  lending  agency  tmder  one- 
man  control." 

Ooss  said  the  Jcnes  measure  Is  'loaded  with  political  bait." 
He  exprefscd  hope  that  "the  foundations  of  a  sound  credit  system 
have  been  so  firmly  laid  that  they  will  withstand  the  efforts  being 
made  in  this  election  year  to  use  the  system  for  political  purpKJses." 

He  called  the  bill  a  "secret  rush  act,"  charging  that  It  was 
drafted  without  consultation  yrlth  the  land  banks  or  farm-loan 
associations.  Goss  became  commissioner  in  1933.  His  resignation 
takes  effect  tomorrow. 

The  Jones  bill  would  retire  capital  stock  of  the  land  banks  and 
eliminate  the  present  arrangement  by  which  farm  borrowers  take  5 
percent  of  their  loan  In  stock.  It  would  cut  to  3  percent  farm-loan 
Interest  rates  now  fixed  at  34  percent  on  land-bank  loans  and  first- 
mortgage  obligations,  and  4  percent  on  land  bank  commissioner 
loans  and  second -mortgage  obligations. 

Text  of  the  formal  statement  Issued  by  Goss  follows: 

"For  25  years  I  have  been  doing  what  I  could  to  help  build  a 
farmer-managed  cooperative  credit  system  based  on  personal  Integ- 
rity, a  proper  selection  of  ri&ks,   and  Jomt  responsibility.     These 


principles,  honestly  followed,  will  cut  Iccseti  to  a  minimum  and  thus 
assure  the  cheapest  money  and  best  terms  available.  WtiUe  not 
everybody  can  be  served  directly  by  siich  a  system.  It  acts  as  a  pace- 
maker and  controls.  In  large  measure,  the  rates  and  termti  at  all 
farm-mortgage  lenders. 

"Now  the  distinct  tendency  l.s  toward  a  tjTse  of  so-called  credit  In 
which  personal  responsibility  Is  denied,  loans  are  made  to  every- 
body, no  adequate  margin  of  safety  Is  provided,  and  the  Government 
pays  the  loss  whenever  the  borrower  wants  to  quit  paying. 

"I  suppose  my  leaving  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  lt« 
orlpln  in  the  sharp  conflict  between  these  two  basic  Ideas. 

"I  hope  the  foundations  of  a  sound  credit  system  have  been  so 
firmly  laid  that  they  will  withstand  the  efforts  being  made  in 
this  election  year  to  use  It  for  political  purposes.  Farmers  should 
never  forget  that  lending  them  deci>er  Into  debt  is  no  substitute 
for  lack  of  Income,  and  that  under  sound  farm  conditions  with 
fair  prices,  mortgage  credit  censes  to  be  a  grievous  problem. 
Through  23  years  of  sound  operation  they  have  built  up  an  inde- 
pendent credit  standing  nlmo.st  equal  to  that  of  the  Government 
Itself  and  they  should  not  lightly  surrender  this  cooperative  credit 
system  to  order  to  embark  en  experiments  in  socialized  credit. 
To  ask  them  to  do  so  is  comparable  to  asking  commercial  banks  to 
meet  the  unemployment  situation  because  they  have  plenty  of 
mf-ney  to  lend.  To  require  them  to  do  so  by  regulation  or  legis- 
lation in  the  face  of  their  outspoken  opfMDsltlon  Is  reprehensible." 

Goss  told  the  Post  the  Jones  bill  Is  typical  of  a  tendency  "to 
try  to  solve  the  farm  problem  by  lendlnj;  more  and  more  money. 
And  each  new  loan  bill  gets  .softer  and  softer." 

The  Jones  measure.  "In  an  effort  to  aid  some  very  woirthy 
farmers  In  the  drought  area."  would  "wi-eck  a  successful  cooper- 
ative credit  system  serving  the  whole  Nation,"  he  asserted. 


The  Suffar  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  Jr. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21. 1940 


A  SERIES  OF  THREE  ARTICLES  BY  HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS, 
JR..  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  PUBUSHED  IN  THE  BERGEN  EVENING 
RECORD.  HACKENSACK.  N  J  .  AND  .\N  EDITORIAL  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  FROM  THE  SAME  NEWSPAl'ER 


Mr.  OSMEFIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  articles  writ- 
ten by  me  and  appearing  in  the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.: 
[From  the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hackersack.  N.  J..  March  1.  1940] 

The  limitation  upon  the  Import  of  refined  cane  sugar  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  ether  American  islands  expires  today.  March  1.  All  limi- 
tations against  tropical  refining  as  established  originally  in  1934 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

This  may  appear  as  relatively  unimportant  news  to  the  average 
person,  but  unless  Congress  again  renews  the  legislation  which  has 
afforded  protection  to  one  of  America's  largest  Industries.  March  1, 
1940.  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  day  when  began  the  gradual 
disintegration  and  eventual  destruction  of  the  United  States  cane 
sugar  refining  business. 

PROBLEM    IS    NZW 

New  Jersey  In  general  and  Bergen  Cotmty  in  particular  have  a 
vital  stake  in  the  decision  which  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
make,  for  at  Edgewater  is  located  one  of  the  biggest  cane  sugar 
refining  plants  in  the  United  States.  Established  In  1904,  this 
plant,  while  operating  today  at  60  percent  of  Its  capacity  because 
of  the  grovrtng  importation  of  refined  sugar  from  the  Tropics,  gives 
steady  employment  to  about  1,300  persons  with  an  annual  pay  roll 
of  close  to  t2,000.000. 

The  sugar  problem  dates  back  to  1925.  Prior  to  that  time,  and,  in 
fact,  for  the  past  25  years,  the  cane  sugar  refining  industry  In- 
creased efficiency,  decreased  consumer  cotts,  and  Invested  miUlons 
of  dollars  in  mechanical  Improvements.  Raw  sugar  was,  and  still 
is.  Imported  from  the  tropical  Islands.  But  in  1925  the  tropical 
raw-sugar  producers  saw  an  opportunity  to  enter  Into  the  refining 
business.  There  were  no  laws  or  Federal  restrictions.  Cuban  plan- 
tations began  In  1925  by  shipping  1.000  tons  of  refined  sugar  to  our 
shores.  In  the  years  that  followed,  her  exports  of  refined  sugar 
Increased  sharply  until  It  was  averaging  nearly  600,000  txins  a  year. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  other  tropical  Lslands  immediately 
sensed  a  new  avenue  of  business  and  began  following  the  example 
set  by  Cuba.  The  year  1933  found  the  raw  sugar  producing  islands 
sending  nearly  700,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

ACTED   tW    1934 

Repercu»=slons  of  tropical-refined  sugar  dumping  were  severely  felt 
in  the  United  States.  A  once  thriving  and  prosperous  Industiy 
which  had  »>een  giving  employment  to  thousands  saw  it*  bualneea^ 
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tboo^t  to  tb»  cnufM  tii«7  nave 
ftong  at  Oufwuor  Bormt  knows  thtj  ttmplj  capt  be  ao. 
Bis  known  ebaraetar  refutes  them  STcry  one. 
Nobody  who  remembers  Henry  Bormt  as  judge  of  ttks  probate 
for  a  antnute  that  he  would  eondone  dtehoneaty. 
of  avTloe  then  in  the  dUBeult  bustnem  d  eoneerrlng 
ng  their  proper  heirs  brought  unlvcnal 
praise,  unlvecaal  noogniuon  ot  an  «8(ii|>ttnnai  •tailMy.  and  an 
taitegrlty. 


many  or  tne  routme  tasks  mmself.  He  wore  himself  out  trying 
to  deal  with  the  last-mlnuu  task  of  office  and  finally  broke  under 
the  strain. 

Itxlay  he  Is  pathetlcaUy  frail.    His  physical  strenfrth  Is  slight 
His  mighty  appetite  has  been  curbed  by  the  orders  of  doctors,  but  he 
still  enjoys  everything  they  will  let  him  have. 

On  rtslng  in  the  morning  and  reaching  his  office  rested,  he  U 
remarkably  like  his  old  self.  He  tires  rapidly,  bowerer,  and  after 
a  few  hotirs  of  intcrriews  and  study  of  papers  he  is  in  desperate 
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dropplM.  Three  laige  refining  planta,  unable  to  standjhe  F^vvore 
ot  such  oompetiuon,  cloeed  theh-  doors  perman«tly.  Two  «fJo^ 
we«  in  the  port  of  Hew  Torlt.  All  other  plants  reduoBdcapacltyand 
retrenched  by  layli«  off  thouaands  at  workers.  Allied  hwluewee. 
such  ss  coal  teztUee.  chemicals,  snd  cartons,  suffered  sccordlngly. 

TAUns  oOclal  ccgnteazioe  at  this  danferous  threat  to  the  large 
home  reflnlnc  Industry  and  other  difflculUee  in  sugar.  CongrMS 
adopted  the  Si«ar  Control  Act  in  1934.  The  act  set  up  a  contr^ 
system  for  all  sugar  people,  growera,  producers,  and  refiners.  It 
regulated  cane  refiners  as  well  as  beet-sugar  refiners.  It  placed  a 
quota  on  the  smount  of  tefined  sugar  that  oouki  be  shipped  to  the 
United  SUtas  by  the  tropical  lalands.  A  celling  was  pUced  on  the 
amount  of  raw  sugar  that  the  home  cane  refiners  could  buy  In  a 
year  and  they  were  required  under  the  act  to  buy  their  raw  sugar 
from  specified  sources.  

The  set  Is  far  too  oomplca  to  dleeuss  In  detail,  but  snother  pron- 
slon  U  worth  high  lighting  to  order  to  furnish  a  better  understand- 
IK  of  the  legislative  problem.  In  order  to  aid  the  tropical  islands, 
and  in  addition  to  a  handenme  tartlT  protecUon.  the  act  provided 
that  the  Kderal  Oo»emment  should  grsnt  large  cash  bounties  to 
raw-s\igar  producers.  Obrloualy  this  greatly  benefited  them.  It 
sUbiliaed  their  businees.  swelled  their  incomes,  and  gave  definite 
protccuon.  ;     

TBXT'tX  raOTBCTD 

Some  Idea  at  the  slae  at  theee  cash  bounties  can  be  realised  from 
statistics  made  available  by  the  Oovemment  which  show  that  from 
1034  to  1930  Puerto  Rlean  producers  alone  received  about  •34.000.000. 
Hawaiian  aixgar  Industrialists  receive  about  $9,000,000  annually  in 
cash  subsidies  from  the  United  States  Oovemment.  Cuba  likewise 
WM  given  ample  protection  under  the  act  by  being  granted  a  pre- 
ferred price  for  her  raw  sugar,  a  factor  worth  millions  of  dollars  to 
her  annually.  American  t>eet-sugar  raisers  and  beet  factories  also 
came  In  for  their  share  of  cash  subsidies  under  the  act.  In  fact. 
every  unit  of  the  sugar  Industry,  except  the  home  cane  refiners,  got 
cash  considerations  from  the  Oovemment.  Home  refiners  benefited 
only  from  thst  part  of  the  act  which  set  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  refined  sugar  that  could  be  shipped  to  this  country  In  a  year  and 
the  smount  of  beet  sugar  that  could  be  refined  in  the  United  States 
annually.  Since  the  limitation  of  Puerto  Rlcan  refined  sugar  has 
been  sUowed  to  die.  at  least  temporarily,  home  refiners  are  now  left 
without  any  protection  ftcm  that  source  of  Oovemment-eubsldlzed 
competition.    New  Jersey's  refining  will  suffer. 

rvtom  the  Bergen  evening  Becord  of  March  3.  1940] 
The  expiration  this  year  of  the  Sugar  Control  Act  is  a  grave 
threat  to  the  American  cane  sugar  refining  industry  with  its  in- 
vestment of  t3S0XX».000. 

Unless  Congrses  acts  <iulckly  either  to  renew  the  set  or  amend  It, 
home  refiners  and  allied  Industries  will  suffer  a  tremmdous  loss 
to  business  at  the  hands  at  tropical  refiners  from  Puerto  Rico. 
Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  other  islands  whose  exports  of  refined 
sugar  to  this  country  were  limited  under  the  Sugar  Control  Act. 
The  subsldlaed  beet-sugar  Industry  mtist  be  kept  within  bounds 


The  problem  Is  an  acute  one.  It  Is  of  particular  totereet  to  New 
Jersey  because  to  Bdge water  Is  located  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
modem  cane-sugar  reftoerlee  to  the  world. 

reoamcnoit  csr  wow 

If  the  Sdgewater  plant.  Its  produetlon  already  slashed  to  00  per- 
cent of  capacity.  Is  forced  to  shut  down  permanently  because  of 
the  Pideral  Govemment'a  failure  to  provide  protection  against 
tropical  reftoerlee  or  beet  sugar,  the  repercusslans  will  be  widely 
felt  to  our  State. 

That  the  Mdgewater  plant  has  a  definite  place  to  the  todustrlal 
whem»  of  New  Jersey  Is  reflected  to  a  few  interesting  facts  and 
flguree.  Despite  the  fact  that  Ita  production  haa  been  slowed  up 
seriously  to  rsoent  yean,  thla  plant  today  fumlahes  employment  to 
about  1.300  persons  who,  to  turn,  support  some  6,aoo  dependents. 
The  ^n"u»'  pay  roll  of  the  Sdgewater  plant  is  close  to  ta.OOO.OOO. 
Approximately  9100,000  Is  paid  sach  ysar  to  the  Borough  of  Edge- 
water  for  local  tax  purpoeee. 

Let  us  look  at  a  lew  mors  figures  to  see  what  a  vital  place  this 
bustoeas  has  to  the  todustrlal  set-up  of  our  State.  Consider,  for 
example,  that  more  than  100  ocean-going  veeeeU  are  berthed  there 
to  a  given  year;  fifteen  to  twenty  million  gallons  of  fuel  oil  are 
purehssed  annually  by  the  plant,  as  well  as  about  B0,000.000  cubic 
feet  of  water  and  about  10,000,000  paper  packages  or  cartons. 

Can  New  Jersey  afford  to  swell  Its  unonployed  list  by  permitting 
this  plant  to  eioss  Its  doors?  Can  New  Jersey  afford  to  loee  the  huge 
amotmt  of  btatneee  made  poeellde  to  other  industries?  Must  our 
State  see  one  of  Its  most  p»oduttlve  Indtvtrles  collapse  because  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Is  Indifferent  to  the  need  of  oonttoulng  to 
provide  proteettan  against  the  Influx  or  subsidised  competition 
whether  from  the  Ttoptes  or  from  beet  sugar? 

Contrast  working  conditions  at  the  Bdgewater  plant  with  those 
found  to  tropical  reflnerlea.  Ccdlectivs  bargaining  is  to  vogne  at 
the  Wgrwater  plant,  with  both  major  national  labor  organizations 
matotalnlng  local  unkms  to  the  plant.  The  basic  minimum  wage 
la  around  90  a  day  with  a  5-day  week  and  an  8-hour  day.  Workers 
get  vacatlona  with  pey  and  work  under  the  most  healthy  and 
modem  drcumstances.  In  this  connection.  It  Is  toteresttog  to 
note  that  S3  percent  of  the  Bdgewater  workezs  have  been  with  the 
flna  toe  10  years  or  more,  while  71  percent  have  worked  for  the 
g  years  or  more.  Oooapare  these  facta  with  oondltlons 
la  tropical  refineries,  where  workers  on  the  avsrsgs  get 


arotind  91  a  day  and  operate  under  a  paternalistic  plantation 
system  without  collective  bargaining  and  without  the  benefits  of 
inspection  to  modern  and  sanitary  plants. 

It  Is  s  palpable  fact  that  the  American  refining  Industry  paid 
the  highest  wsge  in  the  entire  sugar  s3^tem  and  still  provides  re- 
ftoing  servloe  at  a  low  price  to  consumers.  And  yet  todsy  this 
Industry  is  to  danger  of  being  displaced  by  the  reflned-stigar  pro- 
duction of  the  tropical  Iwlanris.  where  todxistrlalists  dei>end 
exclusively  on  cheap  labor. 

It  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
enact  a  sugar  program  which  would  Injure  sugar  producers  of  the 
Tropica.  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  other  tropical 
islands  are  dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon  the  growing  of 
cane  sugar  and  the  production  of  raw  cane  sugar.  These  countries 
are  not.  and  never  have  been,  dependent  upon  the  refining  of 
sugar.  They  are  essentially  plantation  agricultural  areas.  To  pro- 
tect constmiers  and  to  be  fair  to  the  islands,  no  duly  restrictive 
quotas  shoxild  be  set  by  our  Government  on  the  amount  of  raw 
sugar  coming  from  the  Tropics.  But.  obvlotisly,  if  Congress  Is  to 
have  a  general  protective  sugar  system,  then  there  §hou'.d  be  a 
quota  set  on  the  amount  of  refined  sugar  which  the  Tropica  can 
ship  to  America.  Otherwise  one  of  the  best  established  Indtistrles 
to  this  State  will  not  survive. 

[Prom  the  Bergen  Evening  Record  of  March  4.  1940] 

In  the  preceding  articles  I  described  how  under  the  Sugar 
Control  Act  growers  of  sugar  beets  and  cane  sugar,  tocluding  the 
plantations  In  our  tropical  Islands,  received  direct  and  indirect 
cash  benefits  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  nattiral  question 
that  follows  Is.  Where  does  the  money  come  from? 

As  ustial,  the  consumer  pajTS.  In  the  case  of  direct  sugar  sub- 
sidies, it  is  passed  on  to  the  housewife  to  the  form  of  a  hidden 
sales  tax,  thereby  creating  a  cash  fund  of  approximately  $65,000,000 
annually  out  of  which  cash  txjxintles  are  given.  The  Indirect  casli 
benefits  arising  from  the  import  duues  is  worth  about  (200,000.000. 

STATX    CONnUBXTnCS 

The  next  question  Is,  How  much  does  New  Jersey  contribute 
toward  these  bounty  funds? 

Btued  on  the  lest  census  figures  there  are  about  4.000.000  per- 
sons to  New  Jersey.  Statistics  prove  that  each  person  uses  100 
pounds  of  sugar  per  year  on  an  average.  Direct  and  todlrect 
subsidies  from  tariff  and  processing  taxes  In  the  last  4','i  years 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  2>i  cents  per  pound,  or  $2  50 
per  person  per  year.  This  means  that  New  Jersey  consimfiers  have 
coughed  up  about  945.000.000  In  the  last  4''2  years  toward  the 
bounty  funds.  The  money,  to  ttim,  contributed  by  New  Jersey 
consumers,  has  not  been  used  to  protect  the  State's  own  home 
industry,  but  has  been  used  to  bolster  and  protect  the  sugar  In- 
dustries to  other  States,  to  the  American  tropics,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  to  Cuba.  New  Jersey's  refining  todustry  receives  no  subsidies 
of  any  kind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  New  Jersey  consimiers  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  Cotigrese  take  quick  action  to  protect  a  home  todustry 
from  tropical  islands  already  benefiting  from  subsidies  partially 
contributed  by  New  Jersey  consumers. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  cane-sugar  reftoers  to  the 
ITnlted  States  woiold  make  far  larger  profits  and  give  greater  em- 
ployment if  there  were  free  trade  In  sugar.  Free  trade  would  mean 
a  crippling  of  the  raw  cane  sugar  todustry  in  the  American  Islands 
and  to  Louisiana;  low  cost  in  raw  sxigar  from  Cuba  would  expand 
our  imports  from  that  island.  Free  trade  would  bring  sudden 
death  to  the  beet-sugar  Industry  in  our  own  Western  States.  With 
the  collapse  of  the  beet-sugar  todustry,  the  home  cane  reftoers 
would  acquire  a  substantial  volume  of  bustoess.  With  cheap  raw 
and  reftoed  sugar  there  probably  would  be  some  expansion  to  con- 
sumptKm.  As  a  result  of  these  two  factors  the  volume  of  the 
home  reftoers  would  increase  and  the  cost  per  unit  would  decrease. 

Any  request  by  Congreos  for  a  quota  upon  refined  sugar  from 
the  Tropics  Is  not  discriminatory  against  any  island.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  wen  to  bear  to  mtod  that  Cuba,  for  example,  did  not 
start  to  reftoe  sugar  for  the  Arverican  market  until  1935.  and  at 
the  preeent  time  there  are  only  about  4  sugar  mills  out  of  approxi- 
mately 165  which  do  refining.  Cuba  Ls  overwhelmingly  a  raw 
sugar  producing  area.  Her  need  is  an  adequate  raw-sugar  qiicta 
and  a  low  tariff  on  raw  sugar;  the  home  reftoers  are  not  against 
this. 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  same  condition  Is  true.  As  producers  of  cane 
and  raw  sugar  the  Puerto  Rlcans  receive  the  benefit  of  a  tariff  on 
raw  sugar,  which  is  now  about  1*/,  cents  per  pound.  They  also 
receive  the  benefit  of  direct  cash  bounties  which  amount  to  about 
55  cents  per  100  povmds.  These  subsidies,  both  through  a  tariff 
on  raw  sugar  and  the  cash  bounties,  place  the  United  SUtes  home 
refiners  at  a  dlsttoct  disadvantage  to  competition  with  Puerto 
Rlcan  refiners,  who  are  also  cane  producers. 

The  United  States  refiners  have'  a  right  to  demand  that  they 
should  not  be  subsidized  out  of  business  by  any  sugar  group.  If 
tropical  producers  or  sugar-beet  toterests  are  to  receive  hand-outa 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  from  the  oonsumers.  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  expand  their  refining  to  the  detriment  ot  an 
established  American  todustry. 

Conttouatlon  of  a  Federal  program  to  limit  the  shipping  of 
tropical  reftoed  sugar  here  does  not  affect  the  price  paid  by  the 
housewife.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  la  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  the  limitation  upon  the  Importation 
of  tKgklcal  refined  sugar  doea  not  affect  the  prices  paid  toy 
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eliminate  the  present  nrrangcment  by  which  farm  borrowers  lake  5 
percent  of  their  loan  In  stock.  It  would  cut  to  3  percent  larm-loan 
interest  rates  now  fixed  at  34  percent  on  land-bank  loans  and  first- 
mortgage  obUgatlons.  and  4  percent  on  land  bank  commissioner 
loans  and  second-mortgage  obligations. 

Text  of  the  formal  statement  issued  by  Goss  follows: 
••Por  25  years  I  have  been  doing  what  I  could  to  help  build  a 
farmer-managed  cooperative  credit  system  based  on  personal  Integ- 
rity, a  proper  seiectiou  oX   ruJts,  and  Jomt  rebponMblUty.     These 


Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  other  tropical  Islands  Immediately 
sensed  a  new  avenue  of  business  and  began  following  the  example 
set  by  Cuba.  The  year  1933  found  the  raw  sugar  producing  Islands 
sending  nearly  700.000  tons  of  refined  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

ACTED   Ut    1B34 

Repercussions  of  tropical-refined  sugar  dumping  were  Beverely  felt 
In  the  United  States.  A  once  thriving  and  prosperous  '^^*^ 
which  hiul  been  giving  employment  to  thousands  saw  its  biutoesi^ 
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■umers.  New  Jersey  refined  or  tropical  refined  sugar  costs  the  same 
at  the  grocery  store. 

In  sunmmry  I  want  to  emphasize  that  New  Jersey,  along  with 
eight  other  refining  States,  helps  pay  the  sugar  subsidy  bill,  but 
does  not  receive  one  cent  of  the  sutjsldy  benefits.  That  Is  why  I 
am  vitally  totercsted  in  seeing  that  Congress  takes  the  necessary 
steps  to  renew  the  Sugar  Control  Act.  New  Jersey  cannot  afford  to 
loee  its  sugar-reflnlng  industry.  The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  entire  refining  business.  And  yet  this  is  the  threat  today. 
American  consumers  are  being  forced  to  pay  a  Federal  sales  tax  on 
sugar  which  In  turn  U  used  to  help  tropical  islands  choke  a  large 
home  Industry.  Federal  subsidies  should  not  be  permitted  to  kill 
nonsubsldized  business. 

Here  Is  the  problem  that  warrants  the  help  and  attention  of  every 
American  citizen.  The  fate  of  a  big  Industry  hangs  In  the  balance 
as  do  the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  American  workingmen. 

I  Editorial  from   the  Bergen  Evening  Record,   Hackensack,   N.   J., 

March  5.  1940] 
TopsT-ToRVT  Economics 

In  a  series  of  articles  concluded  in  the  Bergen  Evening  Record 
yesterday.  Representative  Frank  C.  Osuxms,  Jr..  has  discussed  the 
Importance  of  renewing  the  Federal  restrictions  on  importation  of 
tropical  refined  sugar.  As  Mr.  Osmebs  made  clear,  the  question  is 
of  vital  importance  to  Bergen  County,  stoce  1,300  Jobs  and  an 
annual  pay  roll  of  $2,000,000  are  Involved,  but  Ite  Importance  here 
Is  by  no  means  Its  whole  significance. 

Until  about  15  years  ago  there  was  no  question  of  forcing  United 
States  manufacturers  to  compete  with  subsidized  tropical  sugar  re- 
finers. The  tropical  Islands  produced  sugarcane  which  was  shipped 
In  Its  raw  state  and  then  refined  here.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
growers  went  Into  the  refining  Industry.  By  1934  the  situation 
had  become  so  grave  that  Congress  passed  restrictive  legislation 
limiting  the  amount  of  refined  sugar  that  could  be  shipped  toto 
the  United  States.  One  such  restriction  expired  last  Friday;  by 
the  end  of  this  year  all  of  them  will  have  elapsed. 

Even  if  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  needed  tariff 
protection  to  maintain  lU  wage  standards  and  preserve  Itself  from 
bankruptcy,  it  would  be  entitled  to  sympathetic  consideration. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  it  asks  no  such  help.  All  it  asks 
is  that  the  Tropics  be  restricted  as  to  the  amount  of  refined  sugar 
they  may  ship  here. 

Their  primary  production  role  Is  growing  cane  stigar;  to  that 
end  they  &ib  assisted  by  bounties  paid  plantations  by  the  United 
States  Government  out  of  taxes  collected  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  tocluding  New  Jersey  residents.  To  have  them  use 
the  botmties  to  undermine  and  wreck  an  essential  United  States 
todustry  creates  a  situation  so  anomalous  that  Congress  should 
act  at  once  to  correct  it. 
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HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LANSDALE  G.  8AS8CER,  OF  MARYLAND 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Lansdalk  G.  Sasscer.  of  Maryland,  at  the 
annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  banquet  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  and  Ladles'  Auxiliary  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
March  16,  1940: 

It  is  such  a  distinct  honor  to  be  invited  to  speak  at  a  Hibernian 
banquet,  particularly  here  In  our  Capital  City,  that  when  I  received 
the  invitation  through  my  good  friend  Mr,  Daly  I  accepted  with 
pleasure. 

Through  numerous  close  associations  with  the  Irish  during  the 
war.  and  for  many  years  In  my  btisiness.  public,  and  social  life  I 
feel  that  I  have  many  cherished  ties  with  your  organization  and 
your  people — not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  blood  of  Ireland  which 
pulses  through  the  veins  of  my  children  passed  on  to  them  from 
their  maternal  grandmother.  This  blood  of  Ireland,  which  for  gen- 
erations, more  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  haa  woven  itself  into 
the  fabric  of  American  life  and  contributed  so  generotisly  to  the 
development  of  our  Nation,  chiefly  because  among  the  fine  traits 
that  the  Irish  brought  to  this  country  is  an  Innate  love  of  Ood. 
country,  home,  and  Justice.  Into  the  life  at  the  nations  to  which 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ireland  have  gone  they  have  carried  a  wit 
and  humor  that  has  brightened  dark  hours,  dried  tears,  and  encour- 
aged despondent  souls.  The  abihty  to  "smile  through  tears"  and 
radiate  sunshine  to  those  about  them  Is  a  wonderful  characteristic. 


and  during  the  trying  periods  of  our  Republic  the  resolute  courage 
and  wit  of  the  Irish  has  been  a  strengthening  and  comforting 
influence. 

Although  Hibernians  are  holding  St.  Patrick's  Day  exercises 
almost  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  quite  fitting  that  an  order  such  as 
yours,  which  down  through  the  centuries  has  battled  for  freedom, 
should  also  celebrate  here  in  the  Capital  of  one  of  the  few  nations 
in  which  freedom  Is  still  a  reality. 

The  fundamentals  of  your  order  and  your  ideals  of  freedom  and 
Justice  are  such  that  In  your  aimual  St.  Patrick's  Day  exercises 
the  people  from  all  over  the  civilized  world  of  all  nationalities  and 
creeds  Join  with  you  In  commemorating  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  your  history  and  in  honoring  the  name  of  St.  Patrick,  a  great 
saint  and  a  great  man.  whose  Influence  and  teachings  ar<>  dally 
felt  throughout  the  world.  According  to  most  historians.  St.  Pat- 
rick was  born  In  Scotland;  sold  at  an  early  age  Into  slavery,  his 
escape  and  return  to  Ireland  through  the  Intervention  of  a  vision 
to  preach  Christianity,  his  life  challenges  the  Imagination  of  aU 
who  read  It;  and  his  humility,  perseverance,  courage,  and  zeal  ars 
an  Inspiration  to  his  followers. 

It  Is  well  known  that  Ireland  accepted  St.  Patrick  and  Chrlftlanlty 
without  bloodshed.  This  unusual  happening  in  that  pagan  era 
was  due  largely  to  the  work  of  the  ancient  orders,  which  were  the 
progenitors  of  the  present  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  These 
ancient  orders  were  bound  together  since  about  1331  B.  C,  by  a 
vow  of  fraternity,  friendship,  and  unity.  This  strong  fraternity,  back 
In  the  early  pagan  days,  bound  together  by  a  vow  directed  to  such 
noble  purposes,  created  a  structure  upon  which  the  progress  of 
Ireland  was  developed  and  which  through  the  years  nourished 
and  kept  alive  Christianity,  culture,  and  learning.  Well  may  you 
members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  today  be  proud  of  the 
contribution  made  by  your  organization  to  Ireland  and  to  the  world, 
and  proudly  may  you  carry  the  mantle  passed  down  to  you  by 
Rorle  O'Moore  and  the  many  other  patriots  who  preserved  and 
transmitted  to  you  the  spirit  of  the  vow  of  the  ancient  orders. 

We  Justly  point  with  pride  to  the  progress  we  have  made  In 
America  In  social  legislation.  It  Is  interestmg  to  note  that  the 
Irish  Free  State,  established  In  1922  and  comparatively  an  infant 
in  relation  to  other  nations,  has  made  astounding  progress  to 
which  the  older  nations  can  look  with  envy.  We  recently  estab- 
lished here  our  T.  V.  A.  for  the  purpose  of  harnessing  streams  and 
creating  power  and  extending  rural  electrification.  On  the  River 
Shannon  a  hydroelectric  plant  was  established  In  1925.  and  4  years 
later  the  Shannon  was  furnishing  cheap  electric  power  to  all  the 
counties  In  the  Free  State.  This  electric  development  has  not 
only  spread  comforts  and  modern  convenience  to  the  people  in 
remote  areas,  but  has  to  a  large  extent  made  Ireland  Independent 
as  to  foreign  coal. 

The  new  government  Is  rapidly  advancing  a  slum-clearance  pro- 
gram, and  has  btillt  more  than  50,000  low-cost  cottages  and  homes, 
available  to  the  average  workers.  The  Irish  Free  State  hjj  been 
a  pioneer  in  old-age  pension,  unemployment  compensation,  educa- 
tion, comprehensive  road  programs,  and  general  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  labor  and  agriculttire,  as  well  as  public  health,  including 
loans  to  communities  for  sanitary  facilities  and  new  hospitals. 

We  in  America  are  accustomed  to  having  groups,  societies,  and 
foreign  countries  come  to  America  to  raise  money  for  their  causes, 
but  it  took  this  young  struggling  Irish  Free  State  to  Buri)rise  us 
by  paying  back  the  money,  with  interest,  which  was  borrowed 
here  in  1920  and  1921. 

That  spirit  of  creative  genltis  which  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  recent  years  in  that  yoimg  government  for  thcee  who 
stayed  in  Ireland,  has  placed  a  Arm  imprint  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  our  own  Nation.  Right  from  tlie  very 
inception  of  this  Nation,  back  in  the  early  times  when  groups  of 
log  huts  grew  Into  cities  and  a  fringe  of  seaboard  was  traniiflgured 
into  a  throbbing  empire,  men  and  women  of  Irish  blood  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success   and  upbuilding  of  this  Nation. 

Although  there  was  migration  from  Ireland  to  America  during 
the  colonization  of  this  continent,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  Irish  emigrants  among  the  groujas  who 
settled  at  Plymouth.  Jamestown,  and  particularly  to  my  native 
State,  the  emigration  materially  increased  during,  the  period  of 
Irish  history  when  famine,  terror,  strife,  and  oppression  reigned, 
which  was  the  decade  prior  to  our  Civil  War.  At  that  time  when 
our  coimtry  was  a  comparatively  new  world  of  Infinite  posslbUl- 
tles  hopeful  eyes  were  turned  toward  America.  As  the  fugitives 
and  refugees  began  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  Ireland, 
never  before  was  there  experienced  a  welcome  equaling  the  warmth 
with    which   they   were    greeted    and   received    by    the    Hilaemian 

groups  here. 

The  migration  from  Ireland  was  Its  loss  and  America  s  gain. 
as  we  learn  not  only  from  reference  to  otir  own  history  books,  but 
from  the  additional  evidence  in  a  speech  made  by  the  Honorable 
Luke  Gardiner  in  addressing  the  English  ParUament  on  April  3, 
1784  in  which  he  attributed  the  American  victory  to  the  Irish 
emlgrante  and  said  in  part:  "Theee  emigrations  are  fresh  In  the 
recollections  of  every  genUeman  in  this  house.  I  am  assured  from 
the  best  authority,  the  major  part  of  the  American  Army  was  com- 
posed of  Irish,  and  that  the  Irish  language  was  as  conunonly 
spoken  In  the  American  ranks  as  English.  I  am  also  informed 
it  was  their  valor  determined  the  contest  so  thst  England  had 
America  detached  from  her  by  force  of  the  Irish  emigrants."  Our 
history  also  teUs  us  that  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  Washing- 
tons  army  was  composed  of  from  40  to  60  percent  of  Irish,  among 
which  were  many  ofllcers. 
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is  around  tfl  a  day  with  %  5-itay  wedc  «nd  an  8-b<nir  (Uy.  worker* 
get  vacattooa  with  pay  and  work  under  the  most  healthy  and 
modem  drcomstancci.  In  this  connection.  It  la  interesting  to 
note  that  83  pooent  of  the  Bdeewater  wockeia  hare  been  with  the 
flnh  for  10  years  or  mcure.  while  71  percent  have  worked  for  the 
S  years  or  more.  Ccmpare  these  facta  with  oondlttors 
IB  tropical  reOnenes,  where  worken  on  the  avsnge  get 


not  oe  auowea  lo  expana  tneir  renning  to  the  detriment  of  aa 
eetahUahed  American  Industry. 

Continuation  of  a  Federal  program  to  Umlt  the  shipping  of 
tropical  refined  sugar  here  does  not  affect  the  price  paid  by  the 
housewife.  The  Uhlted  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  the  limitation  upon  the  importatloo 
of  tniplcal  Mflned  sucar  does  not  affect  the  prices  paid  by 


country,  home,  and  justice.  Into  the  life  of  the  natlona  to  which 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ireland  have  gone  they  have  carried  a  wit 
and  humor  that  has  brightened  dark  hours,  dried  tears,  and  encour- 
aged despondent  souls.  The  ability  to  "smile  through  tears"  and 
radiate  sun&lune  to  those  about  them  Is  a  wonderful  characterlBtlc, 


It  was  their  valor  determined  the  contest  so  that  England  naa 
America  detached  from  her  by  force  of  the  Irish  emigrants."  Our 
history  also  tells  us  that  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  Washlng- 
tone  army  was  composed  of  from  40  to  60  percent  of  Irish,  among 
which  were  many  ofllcers. 
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Llkewtse.  In  the  Ws»  of  lil3  and  ths  Ifssiean  War.  the 
MotM  sons  of  iMlaBd  wws  foond  again  flgbtlnc  for  AhmtIm. 

It  U  generally  bellei^ed  tHat  the  Irish  participated  chleflr  to  ttoe 
Union  Army  tfurtag  our  CItU  War.  Thl^  howew.  to  oH  bMlnpy 
true.  becauM.  wbcn  tb«  Cltll  War  plunpd  AmerlM  «ntoB»ctfcmal 
strife,  with  that  military  spirit  wfcich  flowed  to  tta*  blood  of  tte 
Xrtsh.  tbey  rtMhed  to  serve  the  fl^n.  both  IVortta  and  South,  whleb 
had  shelterad  them.  Irishmen  and  Blbemlans  were  loyal  to  the 
oommunlttos  which  had  wvleoiMd.  aco^Kwl  them,  and  «t«ded 
bospttaUty.  The  Older  of  Blbemlana  then  to  Pittsburgh  enlisted 
to  s  man  and  the  large  pereantage  of  tham  gave  their  Uws  to  the 
cauM  for  which  they  were  flgbtloc.  The  New  Tork  Hibernians' 
division  was  dlstotegrated  by  Its  members  rushing  toto  the  Irish 
brigade.  Blbemlana  and  Sons  of  Ireland  In  the  South  rushed 
with  equal  ipontanotty  and  Talor  to  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federacy, they  too  emmpUfytag  the  characteristic  q>lrlt  of  loyalty 
of  the  Irish  people  to  the  homeland.  .     ^  .     _. 

Most  e(  us  here  can  remember  the  heroism  (rf  the  Izlsh-Amencan 
to  the  recent  World  War. 

The  pages  of  American  history  are  so  replete  with  names  and 
blocraphles  of  famous  irishmen  that  to  recounting  them  I  am  by 
necessity  limited  tonight  to  a  few  from  my  native  State.  As  a 
Marylander  I  cannot,  however,  pay  respect  to  the  Sons  of  Ireland 
without  mentioning  OecU  Calvert.  Charles  CarroU  of  CarroUton, 
Bl»hop  John  Carroll,  and  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  who  played  such  an 
Important  part  ss  statcnnan.  Jurist,  and  clergyman  to  the  settling, 
molding,  and  developtog  of  early  Maryland. 

May  we  the  Americans  of  today,  composite  products  from  many 
countries,  with  the  blood  of  many  races  interfused  in  otir  veins. 
blened  by  Christian  guidance,  strengthened  by  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Inspired  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  stimtUated  by  the  needs 
of  the  preeent.  Jealously  and  reeolutely  preserve  here  in  America 
the  prtociplee  of  liberty  and  JusUce.  and  direct  our  united  efforts 
to  the  preservation  of  the  American  ideals  of  opportunity,  religious 
liberty,  and  freedom. 

May  we.  Irrespective  of  oar  race  or  creed,  cooperate  together  as 
brothers,  welcomtog  all  Americans,  whether  bom  here  or  newly 
arrived,  to  Joto  us  to  the  pronuitlon  of  peace  and  happtoess  and 
the  enjoyment  and  protection  of  the  many  advantages  of  our 
American  system  of  government.  But  at  the  same  tinte  let  us.  to 
the  common  defense  and  the  promotion  of  general  welfare,  joto 
together  In  the  Mine  fraternal  q>irit  to  rMOlutdy  oppose  and  ban 

tliose  who.  although  living  here,  feel  that  this  Ooverxiinent  la  not 
good  enough  for  them,  and  who  would  through  subversive  Influ- 
"-of  dtasention  and  destructive  "Isms"  here. 


Emplojrment  and  Wages  Lag  as  Industrial  Produc- 
tion Rises  Above  1929  Level 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThMTtdat.  Morefc  21, 1940 


ARTICLE  BT  PAUL  O.  PBTEBS 


Itr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Biptfaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  Insert  into  the  Ricois  an  article  that 
appeared  In  the  Syndicate  Trade  Press  by  Paul  O.  Peters, 
as  fonows: 

WsomtOToar.  lAuvh  M.— With  both  amployment  and  wages  lag- 
gtog.  Industrial  production  during  the  latter  part  of  1939  roee  to 
a  pcdnt  almoat  10  pereent  above  the  1939  level. 

The  laereasad  pniducttoo.  with  fewer  employees.  Is  attributed  to 
part  by  the  Dspartanant  at  Oommeroe  to  technological  developments 
which  not  only  '1«t*****  labor  but  toerease  the  man-hour  produc- 
tion, and.  while  prodtMCkm  Is  wan  ahora  the  1929  lev«l.  oommodlty 
pness  are  mppnaanattij  95  parosnt  low  today.  In  a  special  digest 
of  smploymsnt  and  pay  roOa  ptapared  for  Ifambers  ot  Oongress  last 
week.  Dr.  Isador  Lubln.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  laiaaUirt  that,  while  Nation-wide  employment 
was  1410.000  hl^ier  to  January  IMO  than  to  January  1939.  emidoy- 
ment  to  the  manufacturing  tBdustrlcs  was  still  more  than  10  per- 
cent below  tha  cmploymant  average  ai  1999.  The  following  table 
grapbleaUy  lUustrataa  tha  situation: 

Kmplofment  and  wagn  in  mutnu/metttring  industries,  1929,  and 

JtmuttTf  1940 


KuploTMS 

KsnMdw««B9 

Wwkly 
Savage 

tmmtymL'..  "." ..... .'.'."7.'.'.l        II 

S.S».7S7 
11017.000 

til.  007, 27&  000 

•  uauo.ouo 

t3Si» 

>  Weekly 


During  the  calendar  year  1999,  federal  Oovemment  sspendltures 
nmoii"**^  to  i0J464)OO,OOO  as  compared  wtth  espexuUtorss  of  but 
ttMlJtt5M0  in  1090.  Appropriations  for  tha  flaeal  yaar  1940  wars 
more  than  gll.MO.OOOjOOO.  Wero  the  appropriations  aU  to  he  spent 
during  tha  yoar,  tha  btisiness  of  running  the  Psderal  Oovammant 
would  require  a  larger  sum  than  the  combined  earnings  oC  all  the 
wags  samsrs  employed  to  the  manufacturing  industrloa  and  a  sxun 
equal  to  almost  twice  tha  ralua  of  th«  total  afrlcultandL  production 
at  the  Nation. 

With  rising  State  and  municipal  expenditures  looming  on  tha 
scene,  it  is  apparent  that  labor  must  have  higher  wages  and  the 
farmers  better  prices  to  meet  Uie  impact  of  added  go^ammental 


How  Can  We  Better  Sell  Wildlife  Conservation  to 

the  People? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21, 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON.  OF  VTRQINIA 


Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  address  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  RobektsonI  at  the  Fifth  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference,  Washington.  D.  C,  March  30. 
1940: 

Iff.  Chalrmao.  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  conference,  this  splen- 
did assembly  of  conservation  officials  and  nature  lovers  has  met 
bere  today  to  discuss  how  we  can  better  seD  wildlife  to  tbe  people. 
I  bave  contended  for  ttie  past  30  years,  and  still  contend,  that  you 
can't  sen  anything  to  anybody  by  force,  not  even  tbe  old  waterlnc 
trough  to  the  horse.  And  you  cant  sell  anytlilng  to  most  of  us 
ta  the  absence  of  a  personal  profit  motive.  There  Is  no  dUBeulty 
about  selling  this  program  to  the  fifteen  mlUlon  or  more  who  htm* 
and  fish.  Selling  it  to  an  eqiuU  nvimber  of  landowners  is  a  borss  at 
another  color.  Are  they  expected  to  furnish  better  htintlag  azKl 
fishing  free?  And  if  not.  what  Is  their  profit  motive  to  induce 
them  to  cooperate?  The  only  effective  salea  campaign  Is  education. 
Our  manufacturers  and  our  merchants  learned  that  fundamental 
principle  many  years  sgo.  and  annuaUy  spend  millione  of  doUais 
throu^  the  newspapers  and  through  broadcasting  stations  la 
advertising  their  goods,  wares,  and  services.  jt 

Conservationists  have  been  slow  to  grasp  these  prinetplea.  due.  no 
doubt,  to  the  erroneous  belief  in  many  quarters  that  our  wildlife 
resources  were  inexhaustible  and  we  need  take  no  tbooght  at  the 
morrow.  But  when  the  topeoll  g<  the  Dust  Bowl  began  to  blow 
Into  our  Capital  City;  when  we  had  to  send  to  Canada  for  lumber 
for  our  homes;  when  we  had  to  send  to  Japan  and  Russia  for  fish; 
when  we  had  to  go  100  or  200  miles  to  get  unpolluted  drinking 
water  for  our  big  cities:  when  we  sat  in  a  duck  blind  all  day  repeat- 
ing the  lines.  "Vainly  the  fowler*s  eye  might  mark  thy  distant  flight 
to  do  tbe  wrong";  when  we  visited  our  favorite  atream  and  ratumed 
with  nothing  except  the  classical  fisherman's  luck.  pubUc-spiritcd 
men  like  Jay  Darling,  Tom  Beck.  Harry  Hawes.  Fred  Wsloott.  Senator 
Plttman.  and  a  few  others,  whose  names  will  ever  be  tnaerlbed  on 
the  hearts  of  every  nature  lover,  began  telling  the  American  publlo 
what  was  sctually  happening  to  a  once  glorioiis  natural  resource. 
And  St  kmg  last  the  program  of  education  started. 

The  first  essentlsl  step  in  that  educational  program  was  the  or- 
ganlaatlon  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  I  do  not  minlmlaa 
the  educational  work  done  by  the  Audubon  Society,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Oame  Conference,  by  many  other  smaller  conservation  organ- 
isations, and  by  the  various  State  game  and  fish  departments:  but 
it  remained  for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  to  tackle  tbe 
problem  of  rearhtng  on  a  national  scale  the  "grass  roots."  so  to 
speak.  Most  of  our  best  species  of  small  upland  game  find  their 
habitat  In  cultivated  areas,  and  1.000.000.000  seres  of  such  areas 
In  this  country  are  privately  owned.  For  many  3rearB  hunters  had 
been  gathering  at  their  city  clubs  or  mountain  lodges  and  engaging 
ixx  wistful  wishing  for  a  rettim  of  the  good  old  days,  but  few  of 
them  had  read  the  tnaertptkm  on  the  flyleaf  of  an  old  book:  "He 
wtko  learns  and  learns  and  does  not  ss  he  kzujws,  is  one  who  plows 
and  plows  but  never  sows."  And  still  fewer  had  read  with  an  \m- 
derstandlng  heart  the  words  of  Samuel :  "I  beard  the  voice  of  tha 
X<ord  saying  "Whom  shall  we  send  and  who  will  go  for  us?'  and  I  said. 
'Here  am  I.  Lord,  send  me.'  " 

Bsch  spring  some  19.000.000  fishermen  would  pack  up  their 
troubles  in  the  old  kit  bag  along  with  their  fishing  tackle  and 
go  to  eoma  mountain  area  where  massive  peaks  Invited  the  beavena 
to  rest  upon  their  stately  cohunna.  where  majestic  oaks  that  had 
autfisad  tha  vidasltudea  of  the  elementa  could  teach  how  to  clasp 
with  tougher  roota  the  ln^>irin„  earth,  where  sparkling  streams 
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conceal^  In  limpid  pools  tbe  elusive  trout,  and  where  they  could 
eatch  the  personal  inq)lration  of  tba  Itaes:  "To  him  who  in  the 
love  of  Nature  holds  communion  with  taar  vlslbls  form,  she  speaks 
a  varied  language:  for  his  gayer  hours  aha  has  a  voice  of  gladness 
and  a  smile  and  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  gUdes  into  his 
darker  musings  with  a  mild  and  hcaUng  Sfmpathy  that  steals  away 
their  sharpness,  ere  he  U  aware." 

But  that  was  not  putting  any  fish  Into  a  depleted  stream.  Each 
fall  seven  and  a  half  milUon  hunters  would  pay  thirteen  and  a 
half  million  dollars  for  hunting  llcenaea.  as  well  as  a  mlUlon 
dollars  for  duck-eump  licenses,  to  pursue  their  favorite  type  of 
game,  but  that  was  not  bringing  into  the  conservstion  picture 
the  owners  of  that  1.000,000.000  acres  of  farm  land,  except  as  silent 
sufferers  of  careless  hunters  or  willful  trespaseers.  Neither  was  it 
bringing  back  the  flight  of  ducks,  which  to  1936  had  reached  the 
all-time  low  of  30.000.000.  the  deer,  and  turkeys  that  had  completely 
disappeared  from  many  of  their  favorite  haimts:  nor  the  cheery  call 
of  the  bobwhlte  to  the  fence  posts  from  which  they  had  disappeared. 
To  reach  the  grass  roots  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
constructive  national  program,  this  splendid  organization  set  out 
to  enlist  in  Its  active  membership  the  farmers  and  landowners 
of  the  country  as  the  first  step  in  an  educational  program.  Hand 
in  hand  with  that  private  undertaking  went  a  greatly  quickened 
interest  in  conEervatlon  by  the  Federal  Government.  So  much 
so  that  recently  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  announced  that  dur- 
ing the  past  7  years  the  Federal  Oovemment  had  made  greater 
progress  in  conservation  than  during  the  entire  previous  history 
of  the  country. 

The  first  undertaking  of  these  private  and  public  agencies, 
working  hand  in  hard,  was  to  let  the  people  know  the  present 
balance  to  their  credit  (since  the  title  to  all  wildlife  is  held  by  the 
States  In  trust  for  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  migratory 
birds,  which  are  held  in  trust  for  the  people  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment under  Its  treaty-making  powers).  That  inventory  on  the 
debit  side  showed  thousands  of  miles  of  polluted  streams,  millions 
of  acres  of  burned -over  forest  lands,  million  of  acres  of  farm 
lands  so  badly  eroded  as  to  produce  neither  food  nor  cover  for 
wildlife,  the  total  disappearance  of  some  valuable  species,  and 
great  reductions  in  the  supply  of  others.  On  the  credit  side  it 
showed  that  the  people  of  this  country  owned  26  national  parks, 
with  a  total  of  25.000.000  acres:  158  national  forests  with  a  total 
Of  175.000.000  acres  and  173,000.000  acres  of  public  domain,  all  now 
being  administered  with  a  view  to  wildlife  conservation,  not  only 
to  preserve  what  we  now  have  but  to  Increase  the  supply  for  the 
future  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people. 

The  Congress  passed  a  biU  to  Impose  a  Federal  license  on  migra- 
tory bird  huntors  to  produce  a  fund  for  the  acquisition  and  main- 
tenance of  migratory  bird  refuges;  it  passed  a  bill  to  earmark  the 
10  percent  excise  tax  on  arms  and  snmiundtion  for  the  development 
as  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  the  development  of  upland  f^me. 
It  created  a  select  conmilttee  of  the  House  to  study  conservation 
problems  from  a  national  standpotot.  to  coordinate  Federal  con- 
aervatlon  activities  and  to  reconunend  necessary  or  desirable  legisla- 
tion. The  Congress  created  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  that 
has  built  over  4.000  flsh-rearlng  ponds,  planted  food  and  cover  on 
M.351  seres,  and  reforested  1.300.000  acres,  and  improved  fishing 
conditions  in  streams  to  the  extent  of  6.135  miles.  It  created  the 
Resettlement  Administration  that  purchased  9.200.000  acres  of  sub- 
marginal  land,  much  of  which  is  now  being  devoted  to  wildlife 
conser\-atlon.  The  Congress  created  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
which  has  526  projects  In  46  States,  vrtth  57,003  farm  owners  coop- 
erating in  the  retirement  of  683,497  acres  of  land  from  soil-deplet- 
ing crops,  strip  cropping  an  additional  1.084312  acres,  and  doing 
hillside  terracing  to  prevent  erosion  to  the  extent  of  74.249  miles. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  built  8.707  storage  dams  im- 
pounding 80.000  acres  of  water.  The  Oongress  has  appropriated 
vast  sums  to  the  W  P.  A.,  of  which  $227,000,000  have  been  expended 
on  conservation  projects.  Including  the  expenditure  of  »500,050  on 
fish  hatcheries  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  supplemented  by  an 
allotment  of  $808,500  from  the  P.  W.  A.  And  that  type  of  W.  P.  A. 
activity  will  be  continued  through  the  current  year,  improving 
existing  Federal  hatcheries  and  the  fish-cultural  facilities  in  the 
YeUowstone  and  Glacier  National  Parka,  and  a  new  pond  fish 
hatchery  in  Alabama. 

The  Congress  durmg  the  past  7  years  has  made  relatively  liberal 
^proprlatlons  for  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which 
has  been  making  splendid  progress  not  only  in  the  Improvement  of 
Bclentlflc-mana^ement  plans  but  in  the  actual  Improvement  of 
fishing  conditions  through  the  anntial  distribution  of  some  8.000,- 
000.000  fish,  many  of  which  were  reared  to  legal  size  before  being 
planted  in  the  streams  and  ponds.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  hopes 
it  has  saved  the  salmon  industry  on  the  west  coast  by  designing 
practical  snd  successful  flshways  to  move  the  salmon  to  their 
spawning  beds  in  the  Columbia  River  past  the  Bonneville.  Rock 
Island,  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams.  Approximately  a  million  salmon 
have  ascended  these  flshways  during  the  two  seasons  of  their  opera- 
tion. The  succes-sful  sdmlnlstration  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  have 
matotalned  an  sverage  yield  of  6.500.000  cases  of  salmon  during  the 
past  decade.  The  fur-seal  herd  of  the  Pribllof  Islands  has  been 
tocreased  from  130.000  anlmaU  to  1910  to  about  2,000.000  animals 
at  the  present  time  and  during  the  80-year  period  in  which  the 
Bureau  has  msnaged  this  valuable  resource  900,500  skins  have  been 
obtatoed.  After  3  generations  of  careful  selection,  the  Bureau, 
at  its  PlttsfcMtl,  Vt,  hatchery  produced  a  type  of  brook  trout  that 
grew  ao  rapidly  they  spawned  a  year  earlier  than  wild  stock,  yielded 


double  the  number  at  eggs  and  were  mors  resistant  to 
Tbe  restocking  activities  at  tha  Bursau  have  been  eentared  on 
the  national-park  and  national-forest  arsaa.  which  are  under  Md* 
eral  control  and  open  to  tha  public,  the  prince  and  tha  paupar  on 
equal  terms. 

The  Congress  haa.  likewise,  supplemented  tba  duck  stamp  and 
Plttman-Roblnson  Act  funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Surrey  with 
the  si^propriatlon  of  sufDcient  fimds  to  acquire  spproxlmately  12.- 
000,000  acres  of  areas  stiitable  for  migratory  birds,  principally  ducks 
and  geese.  As  a  result  of  that  program,  coupled  with  a  wist  re- 
strictive shoottog  program,  our  supply  of  ducks  has  been  tocreased 
100  percent  since  1935.  to  my  mtod  the  nuist  remarkable  recovery 
of  a  threatened  specie  in  history.  But  let  no  one  assume  that  re- 
covery is  a  signal  for  letting  the  bars  down  to  a  million  hunters. 
Etoce  the  present  supply  of  ducks  to  this  country  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  once  was.  and  far  below  the  population  of  120,000,000 
birds  which  we  should  have  before  we  can  say  we  have  brought 
back  the  ducks.  The  Biological  Sxirvey  bos  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  preservation  of  domestic  fur-bearing  animals,  from 
which  our  trappers  derive  an  annual  revenue  of  about  165,000,000. 
They  have  educated  the  people  to  the  value  of  insectivorous  birds 
on  the  protected  list,  more  than  50  of  which  make  war  on  that 
enemy  of  the  cotton  farmer,  the  boll  weevil.  And  they  have  told 
us  that  the  bobwhlte  of  the  Southern  States  toclude  in  their  normal 
diet  50  kinds  of  Insects  that  are  agriculttiral  pests.  The  Biological 
Survey  has  also  shown  great  seal  and  a  commendable  understanding 
of  local  problems  in  the  administration  of  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act,  under  Which  167  restoration  projects  have  been  started  to  43 
States  at  a  cost  of  •1.350.000.  And  that  program  will  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  Federal  appropriation  this  year  of  $1,000,000  more  than 
was  appropriated  last  year  for  the  same  purpose.  The  engineer  at 
that  outfit,  Ira  N.  Gabrielson.  has  had  his  hand  on  tbe  throttle  and 
his  eye  on  the  rail. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  upon  the  splendid  aooom- 
plLshments  of  the  National  Park  Service  under  the  leadership  of 
Amo  B.  Cammerer,  or  the  United  States  Forest  Service  'onder  tha 
leadership  of  that  outstanding  forester  and  beloved  man.  the  late 
F.  A.  Sllcox.  It  is  more  important  for  me.  as  a  legislator,  to  hear 
the  views  of  the  delegates  to  this  conference  than  it  is  for  me  to 
recount  at  length  what  has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Yet  reference  to  what  the  Federal  Government  has  done  is  neces- 
sary in  any  program  of  education  to  better  sell  wildlife  to  the 
people.  Knowledge  of  what  needs  to  be  done  and  knowledge  of 
what  is  being  done,  coupled  with  a  vision  of  what  can  be  done, 
rhould  quicken  and  stimulate  public  toterest  and  public  coopera- 
tion. In  conclusion,  my  friends.  I  wish  to  touch  briefly  on  another 
phase  of  this  educational  program  to  sell  wildlife  to  the  people, 
and  that  is  the  opportunities  it  offers  to  the  people  to  find  peace 
and  contentment,  now  a  stranger  in  many  hearta.  While  the  for- 
eign situation  is  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest  and,  of  course. 
vital  concern,  we  must  not  let  it  obstruct  the  seriousness  of  our 
domestic  problems.  We  have  many  unemployed  men  and  women; 
we  have  class  antagonisms;  we  have  some  un-American  and  sub- 
versive activities;  we  have  many  who  think  that  the  principles  at 
a  democracy  should  mean  equality  of  property  instead  of  eqtiallty 
of  opportunity.  We  have  many  who  do  not  realize  that  content- 
ment is  a  frame  of  mind,  an  attitude  of  heart,  and  does  not  come 
from  the  poesesslon  of  material  things.  We  must  teach  the  people 
how  to  find  peace  and  contentment  in  the  simple  pleasures  at  the 
out-of-doors;  we  must  teach  them  how  the  principles  of  equaUty 
of  opfKTrtunity  Is  being  exemplified  to  the  administration  of  our 
national  parks  snd  national  forests.  We  must  develop  sound  minds 
to  sound  bodies  through  outdoor  recreation.  We  must  develop 
patriotism  and  love  of  constitutional  freedom  to  a  representative 
democracy  through  the  fullest  and  freest  use  of  the  wonderful 
natural  resources  that  God  created  for  the  benefit  of  man,  made  to 
His  own  image. 

One-half  of  all  of  the  people  of  tlte  world  today  are  engaged  to 
war,  engaged  to  the  bustoess  of  destroying  each  other  and  each 
other's  homes,  whUe  we  can  still  give  thanks  that  tmder  the  wise 
leadership  of  an  able  and  conscientious  Secretary  of  State  we  have 
not  been  tovolvcd,  and  the  white  wings  of  peace  are  still  spread 
over  our  fair  land.  But  our  land  Isn't  any  fairer  or  richer  to  nat- 
ural resotirces  than  the  vast  area  we  once  called  Russia.  It.  too, 
could  have  been  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty  if  its  rulers  had  been 
wise  enough  and  Just  enough  to  permit  thoee  resources  to  be 
enjoyed  by  all  of  the  people  instead  of  by  the  favored  few. 

WhQe  our  State  laws  have  all  denied  to  the  privileged  few  tha 
right  of  private  ownership  to  wildlife  untU  reduced  to  possession; 
while  ours  was  the  first  Nation  in  the  world  to  establish  a  na- 
tional park  for  the  berefit  of  the  people;  while  our  Nation  haa 
set  aside  more  areas  for  public  use  and  enjoyment  and  spent  more 
money  on  their  development  than  any  other  nation  to  the  world, 
we  must  not  assume  that  the  Job  of  contributing  to  good  citteen- 
shlp  in  this  manner  has  been  completed.  It  has  only  been  com- 
menced. Highway  development  and  the  mass  production  of  auto- 
mobUes  has  done  much  to  bring  recreational  areas  closer  to  the 
underprlvUeged  man  in  the  city,  but  many  sdditional  such  area* 
need  to  be  established  and  developed.  And  if  we  succeed  to  our 
campaign  to  sell  the  advantages  of  wildlife  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion to  the  approximate  85  percent  of  the  people  now  unsold  oa 
that  program,  the  demand  thus  created  will  far  ouUtrlp  the  sup- 
Dly  tmless  otir  educational  program  included  the  esthetic  enjoy- 
ment of  these  resources.  Civilization  has  by  no  means  eradicated 
the  prlmlUve  killer  insttoct  to  man.  which  finds  eiprewlon  to  tba 
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go  to  miM  mountain  area  wber*  maaalve  peaks  InTlted  Uie  beawna 
to  net  upon  their  statety  cotumna.  where  majestic  oaks  that  had 
wiitifd  thm  Tidasltudea  at  the  elements  could  teach  how  to  clasp 
with  tougher  roots  the  Inspiring  earth,  where  sparkling  streams 


at  lt«  Plttaford.  Vt,  hatchery  produced  a  type  at  brook  trout  that 
grew  ao  rapidly  they  spawned  a  year  earlier  than  wild  stock,  yielded 


ment  of  theee  resource*.     Clviiizawon  nas  oy  no  m«»oi 

the  prlmlUve  killer  instinct  in  man.  which  finds  expre»ion  In  the 
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needless  kflltag  at  wOdHfe  m  wtil  as  In  the  barliaroDs  kffllng  of 
war.  Woodrow  Wllsen  saM:  "Our  ctnilaatkm  cannot  sunrlfe  mate- 
nally  unless  It  be  redeemed  sptrltuaUy."  In  attempting  to  sell 
wtidli/e  to  the  people.  let  us  seek  to  place  proper  emphasis  upon 
the  spiritual  values  involTed.  recalling  that 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Ood 
and  the  armament  showeth  His  handiwork.** 


Real  Facts  Aboat  Chain  Stores  and  Prices  Paid  to 

Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  19, 1940 

BCr.  CELUBR.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Texas  oolon.  I  prefer  that  big.  tan-colored  variety  with  plenty 
of  Juice  in  it  and  I  like  it  cut  up  with  a  little  vinegar,  or  sliced 
and  placed  between  bread  with  a  little  salt.  I  have  not  quite 
gotten  to  the  point  where  I  can  eat  it  like  an  apple,  but  given 
time  I  wlU  probably  accomplish  that. 

Now.  I  am  not  belittling  or  making  light  of  the  onion.  I 
have  often  shed  tears  over  it  It  is  an  important  stai^e  of 
food.  What  makes  me  mention  these  facts  is  that  there  ap- 
peared in  the  CoiroKMBiowM.  Ricord  the  other  day — March  8 
to  be  exact — under  extension  of  remarks,  the  statement  of 
our  distinguisbed  colleague  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
WkicHT  Patmajv.  coDcemlng  his  Wll.  H.  R.  1,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  Federal  tax  on  interchain  stores.  A  subsection 
of  hk  remarks  on  page  1273  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcchu) 
was  entitled  'Xlialns'  Concern  for  the  Farmer."  in  which  was 
quoted  the  proportion  of  the  price  received  for  Texas  onions 
Jgy  the  farmer  by  comparison  with  the  amount  received  by  the 
chain  store.  This  was  from  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  re> 
port,  page  392.  of  part  n  ctf  the  Agricultural  Income  Inquiry. 
It  was  said  that  while  the  grower  received  12J  cents  of  the 
dollar  paid  for  onions  by  the  consumer  the  chains  got  44.39 
cents.  It  was  not  stated  that  the  customary  way  of  purchas- 
ing onlone  is  as  they  lie  on  the  field,  not  even  pa(±ed.  sorted. 
sacked,  or  loaded  Into  a  car  as  sUted  on  page  374.  part  n.  of 
the  study.  Now.  to  be  completely  honest  In  this  ccmparlson. 
it  must  be  said  the  Fedend  Tkade  Ccnunisslon  sUted  that  any 
conclusions  as  to  whether  chain  stores  or  other  purchasers  of 
Texas  onions  paid  higher  prices  "would  not  necessarily  accord 
with  the  facts."  But  Mr.  Patkah  has  made  this  comparison 
by  inference,  and  It  fti  jiMt  as  fair  for  me  to  use  the  figures 
as  it  is  for  him:  and  so  I  would  like  to  quote  the  F^ederal  Trade 
Commission  as  to  how  much  the  growers  of  Texas  onions  re- 
ceived from  thmtn  stares  and  bow  much  they  received  from 
other  purchasers  during  the  onlon-harvestlng  season  of  1936 
for  onions  aokl  In  five  markets— Boston.  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore,  and  Chicago. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas,  In  his  honest  en- 
thusiasm for  the  furtherance  ctf  his  bill,  may  lose  sight  of 
substantial  facte  which  I  think  should  be  presented  to  this 
House.  For  facts  and  figures.  I  am  wUUng  to  rely  upon  the 
Federal  TTade  Oonunlssion's  reports.  It  is  well  to  set  forth 
pertinent  extracts  from  these  reports  here  and  now.  and  I 
thus  set  them  forth  with  all  due  respect  to  our  distinguished 
coUeague  from  Texas,  for  whom,  nevertheless.  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  but  with  whom.  In  this  particular  instance. 
I  must  differ. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  chain  stores  any  more  than  I  hold  for 
the  independent.  ui>-to-date.  sagacious,  and  efllcient  inde- 
pendent merchant.  I  am  Just  as  much  for  one  as  I  am  for 
the  other.  I  cannot,  however,  swallow  all  the  balderdash 
that  comes  from  the  lips  of  the  Inefficient  and  weak  merchant 
who  wants  the  Qoverzunent  to  do  the  things  for  ^tim  that  he 
should  do  for  himself. 


In  that  connection.  I  am  anxkms  to  set  forth  before  this 
Congress  the  facts.    The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reported : 

Thble  147  also  shows  (column  B)  that,  at  th«  prices  effectlT«  in 
the  stores  ImmecUatcly  after  receipt  at  these  onions  by  the  chain 
stores  la  the  Ave  markets,  the  avera^  retail  value  (consumers' 
cost)  of  Texas  onions  was  $1.73  per  50-]xnind  sack;  also  that  the 
average  wholesale  price  and  average  growerB'  proceeds  per  sack  were 
$1.01  and  21  cents,  respectively,  whereas  the  average  wholesale  price 
and  average  growers'  proceeds  per  sack  of  onions  sold  to  other 
purchasers  (column  P)  were  88  cents  and  18  cents.  respecUvely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  not  quoted  in  the  Record  of  March 
8,  aforesaid,  the  whole  table.  If  such  had  been  the  case  there 
would  have  been  displajred  the  very  evident  figure  of  21  cents 
per  sack  for  onions  sold  to  the  chain  stores  and  only  18  cents, 
or  14  percent  less,  for  those  sold  to  other  purchasers. 

Now,  I  am  not  arguing  that  the  Texas  onion  grower  re- 
ceives too  much  for  his  onions,  I  doubt  if  he  receives  enough, 
and  I  further  know  that  distribution  takes  a  large  part  of 
the  onion  dollar.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  It 
definitely  is  not  the  chain  stores  that  are  responsible  for 
such  prices.  In  fact,  the  chain  stores,  because  *f  economies 
in  other  directions,  pay  better  prices  to  farmers,  and  they 
also  sell  to  consumers  better-quality  products  at  savings  on 
prices,  with  the  result  that  fanners'  markets  are  widened  and 
Increased  and  more  farm  products  are  sold. 

Since  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  agricultural  Income 
inquiry  was  used  to  try  to  show  how  little  the  farmer  re- 
ceives for  his  products  from  one  dass  of  purchaser,  with 
the  very  decided  inference  that  this  class  of  purchaser  tries 
to  beat  down  the  prices  of  farm  products.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  considering  the  total  prices  paid  to  growers  for 
all  the  agricultural  items  surveyed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  In  Its  Inquiry,  this  being  the  only  source  of  In- 
formation pertaining  to  this  particular  subject  on  record. 
And,  basing  my  figures  on  the  tables  shown  on  pi^es  477 
and  479  of  part  II  of  the  Commission's  report.  I  find  that 
the  grower  receives  45.63  cents  of  the  wholesale  dollar  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  sold  to  chain  stores  and  only  43.48  cents, 
or  2  ^  percent  less,  for  the  same  fruits  and  vegetables  sold  to 
other  purchasers.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Break-down  of  wholesale  price  {ret4ta  ImUi-iSoum  cost)  received  from 
Oiain  ttorea  and  purchaaer$  other  than  chain  stores  for  10  freeh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Oct,  16.  1935.  to  Dec.  16.  1936  > 


Wbotaasl*  pries  (retan  lal'l-doin)  rast) 

Wtaotaile  and  ottier  distribut on'  m»nclnt 

Frsiubt  and  other  transit  cceu .." 

PscUof.  loading,  uorsge.  sad  mlsoeUaiiaocB 
Prooasds  to  KTOwen 


Chain  store 
porcbasers 


Perrent 

100  00 

«.04 

30  M 

17.  n 

4&63 


Purrha^ers 
other  than 
chain  stores 


Percent 

100  00 

32  M 
18.13 
43.48 


J  STT*  S?,*^^'*^?^  ^^•***  Conunfcssioii's  Aifrfcoltural  Inrome  Inotilrv.  1937. 
Pt.  n,  pp.  477.  479.  Markets  for  chain  stores  included  Philadelphia.  New  York  City 
SBf^T'T      li*";  ^'^^f^o'*-  Atlanta.  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  fsew  Orleans    DallaB. 


-VS  ei    T\-_i — . ——-.>.,  ..._..._,  ^ ■.■■-»«»■  vikjr,  L>cvruii.  A>«w  urieaos,  Dallas. 

«iii^l;-i^-J[!'  n^^  £^"'^**7:.  PM»d«'phia,  New  York.  Chlcajfo,  Boston^ 
Bslttoors,  Kansas  City,  Minnsspolis  and  Atlanta,  rniits  Inchided  table  rrspes. 
V^  V^iy^  CTapsfrtiil,  California  Navel  sad  Valsoeis  oranoK..  Pscifle 
^?S?*iTk'**^-.  '^**^  and  Caroiina  pe«te:  TS«Mabtei  indnded  M^^nt  ^ 
{f,f^  ^fc^  ^k"**'  ^^7"  ^'^  potatoes,  Teiss  onions.  Pacific  Coe«t  icebere 
Mttoce,  Taxas  csbbace,  Flonda  cabbace  and  Florida  and  Calilomia  tomatoes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  this  statement, 
and  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
stated  that  this  does  not  "necessarily"  mean  that  the  chain 
stores  pay  more  than  other  purchasers,  but  when  it  shows 
up  80  often  that  the  farmers  receive  more  for  thdr  products 
when  selling  through  chain  stores  than  other  buyers,  in  such 
a  wide  survey.  I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  that  they  get  better 
prices  from  them.  At  least  it  proves  without  qxiestlon  that 
the  chain  stores  do  not  beat  down  the  prices  of  farm  products, 
as  charged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chains  pay  better  prices' 
Moreover,  it  has  been  reported,  in  both  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
studies,  that  the  chain  stores  appear  to  be  demanding  better 
quality  and  are  paying  the  usual  premiiun  prices  for  such 
quality.  Now.  I  would  like  to  ask.  What  better  agency  of  dls- 
tKlbutlcn  have  we  today  than  the  chain  store,  which  pays 


better  prices  to  farmers  and  mtidaueis  and  sells  at  such  price 
aavlngs  to  the  consumer?  If  anyone  can  name  one.  I  will 
he  very  glad  to  have  the  facU;  hut  I  want  them  to  be  facts 
and  not  fabricationa 

•n»  conchision  Is  IneMapable.  that  the  fanner  fares  better 
With  the  chains  than  he  does  with  the  independent  merchants. 
In  any  event,  there  is  a  superabundance  of  daU  which  indi- 
cates that  at  least  he  does  as  well  W^tti  the  one  as  he  does 
with  the  other. ^^^ 

Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

Oi    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtday.  MartA  21, 1940 


ABTICLX  FROM  THE  MABINX  JOUBNAL  OP  FKBRUAET  15.  IMO 

Mr  HARRINaTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  in  the  R«coed  an  article  re- 
printed from  the  Marine  Journal  of  February  15,  1940.  Flood 
Control  Costs  Not  Properly  Chargeable  Against  NavigaUon. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Marine  Journal  «f  Pebruary  15,  1940) 
rLOOD-coMTaoL  co«f«  WOT  r»orwaa.T  c«ai»— "^^  -.^m™. 

(By  John  L.  Bogert) 
The  ireneral   Impression  among  otherwise  well-informed   P^Je 

Si  our  gr«»t  rl^  m^J  for  the  bjortt  «*  ^Jf.^^^.^l^XJ 
and  other  water-transportation  sgcodcs.  Nothing  could  be  furwr 
from  the  truth.  When  locks  and  dam*  we  buUt  ^  a°y.  «'  o^ 
rtws  thalr  coat  la  properly  cbaigwlito  to  navigation  but  for 
S^  doU w  spent  on  {ockTaid  dams  there  has  been  another  doUar 
ane^  on  leve«i  and  other  forms  of  bank  protection.  For  1.000 
S2.  ^  thl^llXlppi  River,  f,^»  Cairo  ^uth^^  there  jre^o 
locta  and  dams,  but  million*  have  been  spent  in  trying  to  <»«aflp« 
•Sd  l2m  Rlv«,"  ju«t  bec«u*e  be  ImUCa  upon  flooding  aU  the 
231.  tS^  vlUagea.  highway*,  and  raUroada  along  hi.  route. 
g'S'tSTtWrptT;vo!rthedl...ter.  that  flow  l^the^e  of 

a  river  flood  Immense  sums  of  «w»yJ»t!Li?.J?  S^^^i^ 
upon  whom  ahould  the  burden  «i*o«PS'»«"°8  J^^fJf^^SSSS 
inSn*  of  money?    Should  they  be  chmgeaWe  ••*»«-*  ^^,»T^ 
^^tfty  la  «Ud  from  destruction,  or  should  t^^fJ^^f^S 
JSSSt  the  ownem  at  floating  equipment  Who  use  V^"*  "JS^i;^^ 
bStare  uninjured  by  the  river-*  rise  to  the  extent  of  one  f  oUar?    Bo 
S  M  tbeyire  cooismed.  the  moM  water  In  the  ^ver  the  t«tt«. 
ttoe  only  thing  that  holda  them  up  1*  lack  of  water.    Lets  try  to  get 
SL^li  *&aSht.     The  watw^-ttwiiportatlon  people  are  quit, 
i^lng  to  admit  that  locks  and  dam*  are  for  their  convenience  and 
benefit,  and  if  all  money*  ■pent  on  river*  had  to  be  *Meaaea 
iSS*  ttoe  beneflclartea.  the  cort  o«  the  locks  and  dams  would 
bT^meable  agalnat  them.     However,  aU  the  money  spent  for 
SSodooSte^  woSwneceesarily  be  Charged  against  ««JfP,^,.i™^- 
owStlon  beneflclartea— the  raflroade.  the  trucks,  and  the  busses. 
'^DhStoerSh  t^  appeared  with  thl*  article  ahows  the  i^tuxat 
thf  taSgSS?contenttoklt  .how.  the  completed  fctlon  erf  the 
Sod  ^iJTat  Huntington.  W.  Va.    On  the  Wt  «»?  °' J?«  ^"SS 
•ees  the  Ohio  River  and  the  river  bank.    On  the  right  side  the  tracks 
oTthe  Cheeapeake  ft  Ohio  Baflway  In  the  foreground,  with  the 
Stv^taelftotSTbackground.    The  Ohio  River  at  HunUngton  has  a 
SJLS^    of    M^O^q^    tnam.     The   eacesalve    precipitation 
jSSfjia?  general  stormy  Which  ««"^f  J^^^'^"^ 

^^?i^  S^c^'^^toTlStS^S^cota*  Show  that  dur- 
ST^^hi?  M  jSra  tSs^SS  rtage  of  60  f eet  on  the  B^ntinj^n 
irSirf  gage  has  been  equaled  or  exceeded  34  times.  The  maxl- 
Sm  l£?o??5oord  oecirred  In  January  1W7.  having  acrestsUge 
5  WJa  feet  on  the  wharf  gage.  The  year  before.  In  March  1936.  a 
neat  stase  of  68£  feet  was  reached.  ^     ^     ,  . 

*^^  nJo^  cohered  about  66  P««*°t  ^U^^^^^'tf  r^l"^ 
Approximately  TO  percent  of  the  total  area  at  Hrotlngton  ^J^^ 
oh  tttebrowl  flodd  plain,  which  extend*  about  9  mAtoa  alongthe 
Sdo  mvS%lnety  peroent  of  the  «rtlre  Population  of  Hu^higtOT 
Uve  on  this  flood-pliln  area,  and  h«t  10  percent  Uve  on  the  high 

■round  of  the  adtaeent  hUla.  ,  .  ^  ...       „  .^  _^^  »»w> 

■nS»ouldnt  riqSi*  a  high  grade  of  toteU^praee  to  grasp  the 

fct  that  navigatton  on  the  Ohio  Wver  had  !»*^„^,^^^ 
these  flood,  or^th  the  necea-l^tor-venmnglw 
to  keep  the  floodwaters  from  overtowlng  It.  banta.   ,Th«J^"°~ 
neoea^twl  the  nwpenaion  of  aU  aforaal  acttvlty  in  the  dty.  of 
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the  40.000  peraoiM  living  In  the  flooded  area*.  M,000 
reftneea.    RaU  traAc  was  lUipended  at  the  beight  of 
Approximately  21.600  feet  of  waU  and  levee  wlU  be  requiied  to 
the  water  In  the  river  and  out  o«  the  oitiy.  the  levee  belat  p«m  42 
to  66  feet  hlg^  and  the  concrete  wall  from  12  to  14  feet  hl^ 

Now.  Buppoae  we  try  to  get  thl*  thing  atralght.  If  there  wMBt 
a  barse  at  any  kind,  nor  a  lowt»oat.  nor  nteamer  on  the  <»»io  RIvot. 
the  levee  and  waU  deacrlbed  above  would  etUl  have  to  be  lw»U». 
So  what?  Why.  Just  thl*:  There  1*  no  Justtflcatlon  In  ■■MiMlnf 
one  dcilar  of  the  cost  of  the  levee  or  amU  agahist  navigation.  U 
the  raUroada  want  to  pay  aoms  share  of  the  ooet  t)eoau*e  the  levee 
and  waU  Mive  tbelr  tracka  from  being  waahed  out.  no  one  ahould 
object.  But  to  try  to  saddle  the  waterway  bargeman  with  any  0* 
the  cost  would  be  the  height  of  InJusUo*. 

What  occurs  dtuing  flooCb  at  Huntington  Is  characterlstle  of 
what  happens  aU  up  and  down  the  CHiio  Blvw.  and.  to  a  greater  or 
leas  extent,  on  aU  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  IJOOO  mllea  of  lower 
MlsBimppi  River.  Throu^  this  latter  river  aU  tli«  llooda  tram  aU 
the  tributary  rivers  miiet  seek  the  aea. 

According  to  United  State*  Geological  Survey  Water  Supply  Paper 
394  the  flood  damagee  In  the  Ohio  River  Valfey  from  the  1018  flood 
wei«  •180.000.000.  and  416  Uves  were  loet.  The  1007  flood  dama^ 
we  •lOOjOOO.OOO.  and  the  1988  flood  dama^ea  were  also  $100,000,000. 
The  same  authorities  estimate  that  the  flood  damages  for  the  last 
60  year*  In  the  Ohio  VaUey  have  eaceeded  •1,000,000.000. 

If  It  be  true  that  during  the  paat  112  years  the  United  States 
Ctovernment  has  spent  •603,490,042  on  the  Mlaslulppl  River  system, 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  barge  linea  which  ply  the  lower  MiMl»- 
slppl  River  are  in  no  way  reaponalble  for  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
this  huge  sum.  The  adjacent  dikea,  town*,  and  village*  cannot  eslat 
unlew  protected  from  river  floods.  What  is  true  of  the  hkUvldual 
localltlea  is  also  true  of  the  raUway*  that  serve  them.  Neither  we 
MisBourl  Pacific  system  nor  the  nunot.  Oentral  syetem  could  aCord 
to  be  MMssed  for  any  part  at  the  many  mUUons  that  have  been 
spent  In  leveea  and  concrete  walls  on  o«r  river  banks.  Nevertheless 
It  was  those  millions  so  expended  that  they  have  benefited  by.  sad 
it  la  for  that  very  reason  that  they  ahould  be  the  last  ones  to  sttr 
up  the  quesUon  of  assessing  river  improvements  againM  the  yeract 
waterways.  If  a  dimMMionate  analyala  of  the  proportton  otf  Govern- 
ment waterways  expoMUtures  that  benefit  the  raUwaya.  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  expenditures  that  benefit  water  transportatloii,  on  the 
other,  were  to  be  made,  there  tamt  a  doubt  tnit  that  the  raUwaya 
have  benefited  quite  aa  much  as  the  waterway  user.  So  It  Is  high 
time,  the  foregoing  facts  being  reoognlasd.  this  suuselsss  aiatt«r 
about  suhsWlaed  forms  of  transportation  should  be  dropped.  AU 
kinds  of  transfwrtatlon  need  Govemmont  hrtp.  and  they  all  get  It. 
Don't  ever  let  anyone  teU  you  the  railways  doot  get  their  Aars. 
Easy  and  secure  aooesa  to  their  termlnala  must  be  i»ovlded  at  the 

taxpayers'  expense,  and  it  is  so  provided.  

The  persistent  campaign  to  "smear"  the  navigation  of  our  water- 
ways, publicised  at  great  expenss.  In  our  most  lo^ortant  msgsignss 
can  be  weU  exempUfled  by  the  foUowhig  "gem'  which  Is  taken  from 

a  fuU-page  advertlwment  In  OoUier*.  for  Jaauaiy  18:  

"Railroads  meet  all  their  own  costs  and  help  suMMrt  we  Gov- 
emment  as  weU.  They  operate  under  the  strict  coftrolof  tvl* 
and  regulations  built  up  over  the  past  60  years  on  tba  theory  th^ 
they  sre  a  monopoly,  but  actuaUy  they  compete  with  other  forms  <t 
transportaUon  which  are  promoted  and  subsidised  by  Government. 

Bconomlsts  long  ago  agreed  that  ewryone  "helpa  to  euppart  the 
Government,  whether  he  pays  taxes  directly  or  tadlrectty."  T» 
that  extent  the  railroads  share  the  ocmmon  tot.  out  of  every  dol- 
lar earned  by  everybody  the  Ooveramenta,  National.  State,  and 
local  take  out  their  "cut."  But  when  the  friends  of  the  railroads 
claim  that  the  raihoads  meet  all  their  own  oosU.  It  Just  isn  t  so. 
They  don't  have  to  pay  any  special  tax  or  ssseesmenU  to  P*y  w 
the  levees  and  concrete  wslls  that  prtrrtnt  their  tracks  from  being 
washed  out  nearly  every  spring,  and  they  dont  have  to  P*y  "V 
special  tax  or  aifHwnent  to  dig  out  the  sand  bars  that  oMyb^ 
f^in  front  of  their  slips  or  docks.  The  ralteoads  own  f«nyhoata 
tugs,  car-floats,  lighters,  and  other  kinda  of  ^*>*^^*^^f^?^ 
mme  than  $100,000,000  worth.  And.  ss  haa  been  pointed  out,  th^ 
floating  equipment  in  the  port  of  New  York  transfers  more  tons 
at  ftrelght  than  even  Is  represented  by  the  cm80«  o*.  ^^  ««S 
steamshlpa  that  frequent  that  port.  ^ ;:^l^ ^j^^J^V^ 
of  New  YOTk  is  true  In  every  port  In  the  coiuitry  where  uiere  is  a 
^ih^  t«mUial  at  the  wat^r  front.  When  the  raUrojd.  V^fJ*^ 
S^SSr^S^f-way.  they  are  doing  Jurt  what  »^  f flm  a 
Stl«ndo^n  his  private  drives  and  bridle  paths^  ^^JSSS^ 
of -way  U  theirs  excliirtveiy.  The  be^  "^:St°v'1^«^e^2?^ 
river,  or  canal.  Is  but  enjoying  pubUc  property  i^  £*,^v5 
truck  man  on  a  highway  or  street.  If  a  street  .^^  ^o^'^'^v' 
are  the  trucks  and  busses  that  pass  ttaough  «  aw^  JfL*^ 
SSt  rf  repaying?  So  why  should  the  bay  or  ^^l^J^^ 
meet  an  a»e«ment  for  keeptag  any  waterway  free  f rona  sand- 
SiT^\,r  .nttnTun?  In  the  first  place,  who  Is  responsible  for  the  sUt- 
STup  o?oSf  rV?Jrs?'°^l  '^^'^'.S^^Z^I^  TTt 

:^yir^2^  sius^sTtsrsj^'cS-  oFrS:!i^^^o£i  £ 

wavs  by  turning  them  into  sewsge-di^^OMl  r*cep*«<ae«7    The  rau- 

^^ Sert^ml  of  their  costs,  but  ncrt  aUL      ^ 

we  imagine  that  It  1.  a  very  gra.*  qo-tloo  whrther  ««  "^ 

,«!ds    eve"  would    have    ^S.,"SJl2i "    lie  ^522  sSTre^ 
t»»»ir  iMt  alosan — "all  the  trafflc  wlu  bear,      xne  tum  a™  J^" 
uaonKi£?^Ter  the  past  60  yssrs  on  ths  theory  ths*  the/  are 


should  do  for  himself. 


1^^__^.    — ^,  -  ^^r,..^  *»«.t  v«  €»i»m.,  VTUML  writer  agency  oi  Ois- 
trUmtlon  hav«  we  today  than  the  chain  store,  which  pays 
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A  monopoly-  were  thoroughly  Jurtlfl»bl«  In  the  opinion  of  our 
moct  enllgWned  economteU.  WhU«  there  wo  con«tant  com- 
plaint th«t  different  atoUons  on  the  sMoe  railroad  were  favored 
H  the  expense  of  others  by  a  freight-rate  atroctiffe  that  bore  no 
relation  whatwjerer  to  the  actual  coet  of  the  service  rendered,  it 
was  natural  that  Congress  shoiild  be  petitioned  for  the  creation 
of  some  regulatory  body  with  power  to  protect  commtmltlea  dis- 
crlmlnsted  against.  Tb  the  thoughtful  Individual  the  unforgivable 
tran«portatlon  sin  Is  to  bulld  up  one  convmunlty  by  excessively 
low  freight  rates,  and  make  up  the  losses  thus  incurred  by  topp- 
ing excessively  high  freight  rates  elsewhere  on  the  line.  MJ^« 
N^tloe  had  not  been  Indulged  In  wherever  there  was  possible 
iroter  competition.  It  U  a  question  whether  there  ever  would  have 
been  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  «  .^     , 

No  such  state  ol  affairs  has  ever  existed  in  the  Held  of  water 
transportation,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  dtecover.  Water  rates 
have  been  quite  usually  quoted  at  about  60  percent  of  rail  ^s 
between  the  same  polnu.  which  naturally  raises  the  question:  Why 
should  the  water  rate^  be  regulated?  U  the  I.  C.  C  having  the 
power  under  the  Whe^er-Lea  Act.  orders  the  water  rates  raised  to 
kclowr  parity  with  r2l  rates,  the  waterways  carrier  will  Jfee  ^usi- 
nMs  snd  the  shipper  probably  also.  The  railroad  will  probably  not 
be  permanently  benefited,  since  the  traffic  wUl  not  bear  the  increased 

Probably,  the  most  senseless  and  Inaccurate  statement  In  the  ad- 
vertisement we  quoted.  U  the  one  that  aeserta.  that  there  we  oUier 
forma  of  transportation  which  are  promoted  and  subs^lzed  by  ^ 
Oovemment."  If  this  Is  meant  as  a  "mng"  at  the  Federal  Barge 
Une  on  the  Mississippi  River  snd  Black  Warrior  River  systems.  It 
IS  wide  of  the  truth.  It  has  always  been  the  expressed  intention  of 
the  Oovemment  to  sell  the  line  "lock,  stock,  and  barrel"  to  any 
private  concern  that  could  and  would  give  satisfactory  assurances 
that  It  was  able  flnanclafly  to  operate  and  develop  the  line,  and  was 
not  trying  to  buy  It.  that  it  might  ultimately  give  It  the  "kiM  of 
death  "  aa  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  did  to  the  Delaware  and  Rarl- 
tan  Canal  through  which  we  got  our  hard  coal  at  low  prices;  or  as 
the  New  York.  New  Haven  *  Hartford  Railroad  did  to  the  steam- 
boats on  Long  island  Sound. 

80  far  from  the  Federal  Barge  Line  functioning  with  an  operating 
subsidy.  It  operates  entirely  on  the  receipts  taken  in  from  the 
frelKht  It  transports,  and  quite  a  while  ago  turned  back  Into  the 
Oovemment  a  substantial  part  of  the  money  originally  voted  It  for 
development  purpoaes.  It  should  mterest  everyone  to  know  that 
the  PWeral  Barge  Une  carrtea  but  a  small  percent  of  the  total 
traffic  that  passes  up  and  down  the  Iftaslaslppl  River.  Even  If  It 
were  out  of  existence,  the  traffic  on  our  western  rivers  would  not  be 
noUceably  diminished.  Just  because  the  Federal  Barge  Une 
oouldnt  be  bought  up  and  scrapped  by  railroad  bankers,  it  has 
served  the  Nstlon  well.  ^    ^     „ 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  final  aspersion  of  the  Oovemment  as  a 
promoter  of  "other  forms  of  transportation."  During  the  past  8 
years  no  new  canal  save  the  abortive  Florida  canal  has  l>een  started 
by  the  Oovemment.  and  lU  mental  attitude  seems  to  be  s\immed  up 
in  an  expreaalon  of  fear  that  the  building  of  competitive  waterways 
might  so  weaken  the  railroads  as  to  prevent  them  from  meeting  the 
"needs  of  the  public  for  efAclent  and  safe  transportation."  During 
theee  years  little  Belgium  has  built  the  wonderful  Albert  Canal, 
which  will  undoubudly  save  the  industrial  region  around  Ucge; 
and  Germany  has  commenced  the  canal  that  Is  to  link  the  head- 
waters cf  the  Rhine  and  Danutw.  Russia  has  also  been  busy  with  a 
system  of  canals  that  will  ultimately  make  for  untrammelled  water- 
lime  commerce  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  With  all  the 
billions  that  the  Oovemment  has  spent.  In  an  effort  to  find  Jobs  for 
our  unemployed,  wotild  It  have  passed  up  the  perfectly  obvloias 
chance  to  set  thousands  at  work  digging  the  canal  across  New 
Jersey  which  would  not  only  rival  in  Importance  commercially  the 
8t  Mary's  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Superior  with  the  others,  but 
form  as  Important  a  defensive  means  against  Invasion  as  the  Albert 
Canal  to  against  the  Oerman  •'blltakrleg-?  There  are  four  possible 
canals  in  this  country,  the  digging  of  which  would  set  more  than 
100  000  at  work  directly,  and  so  react  on  the  Industries  of  the 
Nation  that  prosperity  would  be  here  with  a  bang.  Nevertheless. 
probably  realizing  that  perfectly.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers  have 
listened  to  the  prayers  of  the  railroads,  and  so  far.  declined  to  start 
digging  canals  that  might  cripple  some  of  our  railroads.  In  the 
ni^e  of  the  prophet  stop  knocking  the  waterways.  They  dont 
knock  the  ralUoads.  They  wlah  them  aU  the  luck  in  the  world  with 
fast  freight.  ^ 

The  National  RiTers  and  Harbors  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  March  21, 1940 


liEBSAOB  FROM  THK  OOVKRNOR  OF  PUERTO  RICO 


Honorable  William  D.  Leahy,  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
ConvenUon,  March  14-15,  1940: 

Oentlemen.  In  these  few  words  I  hope  to  thank  you.  In  the  name 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  for  the  excellent  work  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbozs  Congress. 

Perhaps  no  other  conununlty  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
depends  more  upon  shipping  than  does  the  Territory  of  Puerto 
Rico.  The  economic  life  of  the  island  Is  linked  inseparably  with 
water-borne  commerce.  The  dredging  of  a  harbor,  construction  c£ 
a  dock,  erection  of  a  breakwater  may  not  be  of  vital  importance  in 
a  country  so  vast  as  continental  United  States.  But  In  our  small 
Island  such  activity  affects,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  lives  of 
Puerto  Rlcos  1.800.000  people. 

Puerto  Rico's  geographical  position  makes  it  a  perfect  link  be- 
tween the  mainland  United  States  and  the  countrtes  of  Central  and 
South  America.  In  commercial  position.  Puerto  Rico  stands  among 
the  leaden  In  world  trade  with  the  United  States.  We  are  Uncle 
Sam's  second  best  Latin  American  customer.  Such  importance 
cannot  be  neglected. 

Today  a  new  and  vigorous  Puerto  Rico  Is  rising.  The  Island  has 
taken  on  new  life,  drst.  becaiise  of  Its  selection  as  a  military  strong- 
hold to  guard  the  Panama  Canal  Zone:  and.  secondly,  because  of 
Its  discovery  as  a  tropical  vacation  land  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  To  keep  pace  with  Its  growing  Importance,  Puerto  Rico 
must  have  the  best  facilities  for  shipping  that  are  available. 

The  offlclskl  family  and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  gratefuil  for 
your  cooperation.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  In  the  future.  For  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past  yovir  Congress  has  our  deepest  thanks.  For  what  wHl  t)e 
done  in  the  future  we  have  nothing  but  hope. 

Thanks. 

National  Youth  Administration 


Mrs.  OT>AY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tbe  Rxcoao.  I  wish  to  incltide  this  message  Trom  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21. 1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  of  any  organ- 
ization in  our  Oovemment  that  is  performing  a  greater  work 
than  the  National  Youth  Administration.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  better  way  for  Government  fimds  to  be  expended.  When 
an  investment  is  made  in  the  education  or  improvement  of  a 
young  man  or  a  young  woman,  it  will  help  the  country  for  an 
average  of  40  years.  Such  an  investment  by  the  Government 
provides  good  citizenship  and  will  guard  against  some  of 
the  social  evils  that  we  are  now  trying  to  correct.  There  are 
a  good  many  more  students  asking  for  this  aid  than  can  be 
helped.  I  do  not  know  of  an  investment  that  is  made  by  the 
Government  that  will  yield  a  greater  return  than  the  invest- 
ment in  these  young  students  and  workers,  who  are  to  be  the 
citizens  and  leaders  of  tomorrow.  I  hope  the  appropriation 
for  the  N.  Y.  A  is  not  reduced  below  the  appropriation  for 
last  year.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  of  at  least  that 
much  and  will  ^ote  for  that  much  and  would  even  vote  to 
increase  the  amount. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  tables  and  information  prepared  by 
the  National  Youth  Administration  in  Washington  and  in 
Texas,  which  is  self-explanatory : 

[.    SXCtraiTT     ACEWCT NATIONAL     TOOTH     A0MIKlSI«AT10If 

Summary  of  current  operations 


Employment  program 


All  procrsms 

Ont-ol-«cho«>l  work  proiram  fJanuanr  IMO)   

StuctPnt  wort  prturrain,  total  (December  liB9) 

Srhiiol-wcTk  pn>«rHin  .    

ColK'gt  AQti  gra<lu»l«!  work  prugram 


Number  of  youth  employed 


Total 


74«.2ffi 
311.  »1S 
4^.3.V) 
SU.  310 
LU.040 


Ma1« 


3SK.SM 

177.  <W7 

230.917 

UH.X'M 

72.001 


Femal* 


M7.QM 
134.  ZM 
213.  43.1 
lflA.OM 
47,37» 


Number  of  unemployed  youth  certified  and  awaiting  as- 
signment. Jan    5.   1940 340.000 

Estimated  number  ol  needy  unemployed  youth  not  certi- 
fied. Jon.  5.  1&40-- a.  119.000 


Total  unassigned  needy  youth 


2.459.000 


neoeashatad  tbe  cuapenaiom  of 
LXZXVI-nApp 100 


acUTlty  In  tbe  city;  of 


latlons  Duiiv  up  otw  i«"w  f^"  "^  #— -  —  — 
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iMhar  turnover  on  out-of -school  wotk  prognm: 

Number  of  youths  who  left  N.  T.  A  ptojecta.  July  19» 

through  January  1940 — IM.BW 

Average  number  leaving  each  month  U  9.1  percent  ox 

the  number  employed. 
After  adjustment  for  reasdngmenti  the  annual  ttim- 
crer  rate  Is  between  90  percent  and  100  percent, 
runds  aUotted  for  1939-40 :»  •o.  im  orr 

Out.of-«*ool  work  program SJ^SS 

Student  work  program a,  ow.  wy« 

School  work  program— -_-_-_ J2$?a  S? 

OoUege  and  graduate  work  prognm — —  1*.  s^*.  »^ 

1  Exclusive  of  administrative  coats. 

Annual  coat  per  pouth  


Number  of  schools  partldpatlnff  In  the  atudent-woek 


program: 
TotaL. 


1585 


9,663 


Schools — — — 

CoUegea  and  tmiversltlee 

Average  monUUg  eaminga 

Out-of -school  work  program: 

Youths  employees - — - — - — 

Supervisors «___— 

Student  work  program: 

School — — 

College  and  graduate 


a.  879 


$15. Oi 
99.95 

4.  IS 
12. 7S 


TotaL. 
Tooth  labor. 


Nonlabor 
Administratloa.. 


Oat-o(-9chool  work 
proKram 


Federal 
funds' 


ro(«pofMon^ 

fUDdS 


$368.80 


190.72 
43.08 
94.60 

ao.40 


$52.  OB 


816 
206 


I6.B2 
(5.16 


« lododM  admlnlstrmtJT*  costs  lor  entire  peofiam. 

Student  work  program  * 
TtoUl 


$59.41 

S9. 89 

118.81 


College  and  gradtiate — 

*Wages  to  youths— aU  other  costs  psld  by  schools. 
Oat  of  e^ery  doUar  of  Fwlersl  funds  spent  by  toe  Nstlomd  Touto 
Ad^nistnttlon  during  the  currant  llsesl  y"".  76  8  «°*"  'i"  K°*° 
yo^  people  In  the  form  of  wages:  \IM  csnU  will  go  ^  •"P*"^""^^ 
M«nSwlll  go  for  materials.  suppUss.  snd  equipment:  50  oenta  win 
go  for  administration. 

Summary  of  current  opersttonM  in  Texas 


TH«  nOOIAM   or  THE  HATlOifAI.  TOITTH   ABMnHStSATlOai   IM 
OONOKBSIOMAI,  KSTUCT  OT  TXXAS,  JAM.   1,  1S40 

TTie  jch^ool  loorlc  program 

Number  of  students  aided 

Number  of  participating  schooU — 

Punds  allotted  for  fiscal  year 688.  *"" 

A  high-school  student  who  could  not  otherwise  attend 
school  may  work  for  and  be  paid  up  to  86  per  month;  ths 
average  payment  is  84.78. 

The  college  and  graduate  work  program 

Number  of  students  aided 

Nvunber  of  participating  schools 

Punds  allotted  for  fiscal  year '— • 

These  figures  do  not  include  students  attending  ocAleges 
or  unlveraitlea  located  outside  the  dUtr\xA.  A  college  itu- 
dcnt  who  cotild  not  otherwise  attend  school  may  work  for 
and  be  paid  tip  to  820  per  month;  the  UTerage  payment  U 

813.24. 

TTie  ouf-o/-»c^tool  vfork  program 

Numbtt  of  out-of-«chool  youths  employed— — 

Mtunber  of  work-project  unlU  oparaAlng- 


6 
628.220 


1.7SS 
63 


Funds  aUotted  for  fiscal  year. 


r 8861. 660 


1,216 


EmpfeyiacDt  procram 


AU  iiroframs. 


Oat-of-«cbool  work  proeram.  Febrosry  IMO. 
Btudeat  work  procram.  Janoary  iStO . 

School  work  profrmm 

CoUqp  and  cnduau  work  procram 


Number  ol  youths 

employed 


Total 


ae.ioi 


1S.1SS 
21,308 


Male 


22,SSS 


IS,  128 

«,940 


lO.Mfl 
11.  W» 


remale 


18,000 


Numbtf  of  unemployed  youths  offtlflsd  snd  awaiting 
assignment ~ 

Ekitlmated    number    of    needy    tinemi^pyed    youths    not 

oerUtML. "•  *•* 


Ttotal  unassigned  needy  youthSu. 
Tlie  projects  being  operated  indtule: 


80,607 


Location 


8.009 
a,  490 


7,187 
0,779 


7.029 
2,780 


DeKslb.. 
Avery 

Sabtne.... 
Msrdiall. 
Liodeo... 


Description 


of 


youtha  certified  and  awaiting  assignment, 

Jan  6. 


Number 

Jan.  6,  1940 rziir^iz 

btlmatad  number  of  needy  ycntba  not  certified 


1940-^. 


23.467 
224.068 


Total  tmasalgned  needy  youths 


Bnployment  by  type  of  project.  Frtruary  1940: 
Grand  total 


Ttotal  number  of  youtha. 


Highway,  road,  and  street— 
Improrement  of  grounds— 

Public  bulldinga 

Becreattonal  facilities 

Consenratlon  and  aanitatlon 

Cterlcai  and  serrtce  proJecU 

Bflcreatlonal  leadership — 

nufcMslnnal  ssr  ■♦■"^  projects 

Workshops 

Sewing..— .- —«——————————————— —*™*"***""***" 

BesMent  training  oentera ZTZZ" 

School  lunches,  nursery  schools,  and  home  making.. 
Projects  not  elsewhere  clsMlftort 


347,666 

number  of 
persons 
18.736 

18.133 

1,491 

679 
8,262 
1,296 

613 
2.982 

118 
1,185 
1,696 

521 
2,663 
1,450 

148 


Oj  iiiiiMtnTn  mnrtmri 

tion. 
Resident    center    for 

rlrb. 
Fvm  oommanlty  een- 

ter. 
Resident   oenter   and 

nhop. 
Experimental  (Arm — 


Sponsoring  acracy 


De  Kalb  Sebool  Dis- 
trict. 
Red  River  County.... 

Psnn    B«earHy    Ad- 

mloistratfcm. 
Ctty  of  MsrBbaa 


Local  adTlser 


County   oommissioa- 
er'iooort. 


W.  K.  wmiaias. 
Marion  Lawsoo. 
A.  M.  Beakay. 
H.L.  OtaHsr. 
Kantlt  WooMck. 


Colleges  participating  tn  the  National  YcmtK  -**«*"***"•"?»  f?Si22 
andgr^uatewotlc  program  in  tKe  First  Congressional  Distriat 

of  Texas  


Co&cc* 


Total. 


SuperrtBOea _— — - 

panda  aUotted.  10S9-4O: 

Total 

Otit-of-achool  work  program — 
Student  work  program 


603 

Amount 
96.166.180 


Bishop  CoDnfe 

CoUc«e  or  Msreball . . . 
Parrls  Junior  College. 
Texarkans  C^>Uece. .. 
Wiley  College 


Btadwt 
quota 


m 


» 


14 

a 


Yearty 
fund 
qoota 


8331220 


1.130 
S.1B0 
ASB5 

two 

T.U5 


The  Preservation  of  Free  Private  Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


..     8. 709. 002 
..     1.448.228 


School  work  program 

College  and  graduate  work  progmxL. 


703.468 
746.  770 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF  WYOmNQ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  22  itegislaUve  day  of  Monday,  March  4K  t940 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  C.  OTIAHONIT.  OF  WTOIiniO 

Mr    O-MAHONEY.    B4r.    President,   on    °"?1«^"'"*^  ?=f!l 
slong' recently,  before  gathering8  of  various  kinds.  I  bav« 


Mrs.  CDAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tbe  RxcoKO,  I  wish  to  Include  this  message  Irom  the 


Estimated  number  of  needy  unemployed  youth  not  certi- 
fied. Jan.  6.  1940- 2.119.000 


Total  unasBlgned  needy  youtli. 


a.4S8.00Q 


1586 
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had  octastoB  to  nprvaa  my  bcUef  that  the  reason  why  the 
insutuuons  of  deinocracy  and  capitalism  are  under  attack 
thrtHi£hout  the  world  is  that  under  modem  conditions  there 
ar«  too  maxxy  persons  without  property.  I  have  repeatedly 
cont*>nded  on  this  floor  that  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
cur*s  for  our  present  economic  difflctilties  would  be  the  en- 
ccuraRt-ment  of  free  iMlvate  enterprise.  That  these  opinions 
are  held  l>y  lar«e  numbers  of  penoris  has  l>een  indicated  by 
the  number  of  requests  I  have  received  from  time  to  tinje  for 
the  text  of  my  remarks. 

Last  December  I  made  a  taUc  to  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  in  which  I  set  forth  with 
some  care  the  thoughts  I  have  on  this  subject.  In  order  that 
these  requests  may  be  more  conveniently  met,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  talk  on  the  Preservation  of  Free  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcou.  as  follows: 

Once  «CAln  I  must  expnm  my  grmtltude  for  an  opportunity  to 
t«tk  to  the  members  of  tills  organization  about  the  most  pressing 
problem  of  our  time — ^the  preservation  of  free  enterprise.  The  tur- 
moU  in  which  the  whole  world  Is  Invcrtved  gives  eloquent  testl- 
mccy  to  the  gravity  at  the  question,  and  upon  the  answer  which 
to  given  by  the  people  at  America  depends  in  very  large  measure 
the  future  history  of  mankind. 

If  tms  — *»»f  too  broad  a  statement  of  the  Issue,  a  glance  at  Eu- 
rope should  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  point.  The  events  now  be- 
ing enacted  there  are  the  result  of  the  failure  of  European  clvlUza- 
tion  to  preservv  tbe  economic  freedom  of  the  masses  and  the  con- 
flict now  in  piogiMS  Is  a  clash  between  the  liberal  phUosophy  of 
democracy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  radical  philosophy  of  des- 
pouc  sodaltom  upon  the  other.  It  Is  s  conflict  between  man  and 
the  state,  between  the  phUoaophy  which  holds  that  government 
and  the  servant  of  man  la  the  phUosophy  which  holds  that  it  is 

hi*  master.  ^  ^  ^^ 

In  this  conflict  of  deals  there  can  be  no  question  on  what  side 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  most  Americans  are  arrayed.  We  believe 
that  "govenunents  are  instituted  among  men"  to  secure  certain 
Inalienable  rlgbta  to  individual  men  and  that  all  governments 
derive  "their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
•nils  is  the  rock  of  principle  upon  which  the  American  Republic 
was  founded.  It  Is  the  principle  which  Is  being  aesalled  today 
by  the  totalitarian  concept  of  government  which  reduces  man  to 
a  position  of  complete  servitude  under  the  state. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  European  dictators  are  the  causes  of 
tbe  crisis  we  behold.  They  are  results,  the  accidental  personal 
manifestation  of  the  economic  Ills  which  have  undermined  free 
enterprise  across  the  ocean.  Different  one  from  the  other,  talking 
different  languages  and  moving  In  slightly  different  spheres  of 
•cUon.  they  are.  each  of  them,  nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  fall- 
tire  of  the  European  system  to  preserve  free  economic  opportunity 
for  every  man.  If  we  in  America  wish  to  protect  and  defend  the 
American  principle  of  Uberal  democracy,  and  vre  do,  then  otir 
supreme  duty  Is  to  protect  free  enterprise  from  every  attack  that 
may  be  leveled  against  it.  It  Is  of  supreme  importance,  therefore 
that  ws  iinderstand  Just  what  w«  mean  by  free  enterprise  and  that 
we  understand  the  catiaes  which  have  been  undermining  it.  not 
alone  abroad,  but  here  in  America  as  weU. 

Free  private  enterprise  means  not  only  that  every  man  sludl  bave 
an  opportunity  to  work,  but  also  that  he  shall  have  the  right  to  own 
and  hold  the  prtxluct  of  his  toU.  Free  private  enterprise  Is  possible 
only  under  tbe  capitalistic  system,  under  a  democratic  system  which 
rccagniaes  tbe  right  of  every  man  to  develop  in  accordance  with  his 
own  free  will  the  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed  by  an  all-wise 
Creator,  so  long  as  he  does  not  invade  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
feUows. 

All  this,  I  think.  Is  clearly  understood  by  the  great  majority  of 
our  people.  Upon  these  elementary  concepts  of  popular  govern- 
ment there  is  no  disagreement  in  the  United  States,  except  upon  the 
part  of  a  very  small  minority  who  have  accepted  European  phlloso- 
.phles.  What  we  bave  not  dearly  understood,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  tbe  prcservaUon  of  private  enterprise  begins  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  economic  scale.  It  begins  with  those  men  and  women, 
wherever  they  are.  who  axe  so  situated  that  they  are  unable  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  The 
very  first  task  of  tbe  defenders  of  capitalism  is  to  make  certain 
that  In  America  no  peraon.  whatever  his  status,  shall  be  without  the 
opportunity  to  earn  and  bold  property. 

It  Is  precisely  l>ecauae  this  oppiartunlty  is  now  lacking  that  we 
are  confronted  by  an  eoaoomlc  crisis  that  challenges  all  the  wisdom. 
toleraiMe.  and  understanding  of  which  we  are  capable. 


wfTHoUT  wonorrr 
The  farm  problem  and  tbe  prcblesn  of  Industrial  unemployment 
are  tbe  symptoms  of  tbe  rt»Triir»t«Mng  economic  freedom  which  is 
tbe  primary  cause  of  tbe  giovrtb  of  big  govenunent.  These  symp- 
toms are  not  of  recent  occurrence.  They  are  the  marks  of  this 
generation,  and  tbelr  beginnings  were  dlacemlble  long  before  any 
of  the  men  who  now  oocupy  positions  of  leadership  In  buslneas  or  in 
^vemment  attained  tbelr  present  importance. 


Fifty  years  ago  70  percent  of  our  population  lived  In  the  coun- 
try and  almost  75  percent  of  all  rarm  operators  owned  their  own 
farms.  Today  less  than  45  jjercent  of  our  i>eople  live  In  tbe  coun- 
try and  only  a  little  more  than  55  percent  of  our  farm  operators  are 
also  farm  owners.  Farm  tenancy  has  been  steadily  increasing  year 
by  year  during  the  past  half  century.  That  means  that  so  far  as 
ovu-  agricultural  population  Is  concerned  the  private  ownership  of 
real  property  has  been  decreasing.  That  is  a  symptom  which  is 
bad  for  capitalism  and  which  the  defenders  of  that  system  must 
set  about  curing  If  they  are  going  to  preserve  it. 

With  the  growth  of  th»  factory  system  and  the  movement  of  the 
population  from  the  country  to  the  city,  the  problem  of  industrial 
imemployment  began  to  arise.  I  shall  not  weary  you  with  statistics. 
but  every  authority  will  agree  that  even  in  those  days  when  we 
thought  we  were  enjoying  Industrial  prosperity  we  had  an  unem- 
ployment problem.  The  significant  thing  Is  not  so  much  the  actual 
figures  reflecting  the  total  number  of  unemployed  at  any  particular 
time;    It   is  rather   that  the  unemployed   as  a  whole   are   a   class 

without  property. 

This  is  the  supreme  danger  to  the  system  of  free  enterprise — 
that  during  a  period  of  more  than  50  years  the  number  of  people 
who  are  without  tangible,  physical  property  or  the  opportunity  to 
gain  It  has  been  steadUy  increasing.  In  other  words,  economic 
freedom  has  been  undermined;  and  when  economic  freedom  is 
threatened,  political  liberty  Itself  Is  endangered.  This  Is  the  funda- 
mental fact  which  aU  believers  in  the  philosophy  of  liberal  democ- 
racy must  keep  clearly  before  their  minds. 

C>ur  task  is  to  restore  economic  freedom,  to  make  it  stable,  to 
make  It  certain,  and  It  is  one  which  cannot  be  performed  In  any 
tempest  of  emotion.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  he  can  preserve  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  by  merely  mobilizing  discontent.  That  is 
wttat  was  done  In  Europe.  That  Is  the  manner  in  which  the  totali- 
tarian state  was  created.  In  Russia  the  discontent  of  the  dispos- 
sessed was  mobilized  under  the  proletarian  dictatorship.  In  Italy 
and  In  Germany  the  discontent  and  fears  of  the  propertied  class, 
who  were  not  paying  any  attention  to  the  problems  of  those  st  tbe 
bottom  of  the  economic  scale,  were  likewise  mobilized.  In  each 
instance  there  was  one  faction  which  seized  control  and  by  force 
and  despotism  fastened  Its  power  upon  the  masses. 

It  Is  not  by  searching  for  a  scapegoat,  either  economic  or  political, 
that  we  in  America  are  going  to  show  the  world  how  the  system  of 
private  enterprise  may  be  preserved.  We  have  to  settle  this  matter 
in  the  American  way,  and  that  Is  by  way  of  conference,  of  tolerant, . 
wise  search  for  the  facts,  and  of  faith  and  confidence  in  the ' 
ability  and  the  wUl  of  the  people  of  America  to  maintain  a  Govern- 
ment which  shall  preserve  and  maintain  the  rights  of  all. 

Some  there  are.  I  know,  who  imagine  that  a  planned  economy  is 
necessary.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  the  way  out,  whether  the  plan- 
ning is  done  by  concentrated  private  power  or  concentrated  political 
power. 

Some  there  are  who  believe  that  soaking  the  rich,  as  It  Is  called, 
will  redistribute  property  and  restore  opportunity.  I  do  not  believe 
in  that  course  either.  All  the  wealth  that  has  ever  been  made  or 
accumulated  is.  In  my  opinion,  not  a  drop  In  the  bucket  when 
compared  to  the  wealth  that  can  be  made  and  acctunulated  in  a 
really  free  economy. 

THX  GBOWTH   OF  COVBUfMKNT 

Some  there  are  who  believe  that  relieving  business  from  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  Government  Interference  will  restore  the  bal- 
ance. This  again  is  a  mistaken  notion,  which  takes  no  note  of  the 
perfectly  obvious  fact  that  the  expansion  of  Government  pxswers 
has  been  the  inevitable  result  of  the  concentration  of  economic 
povrer.  Write  this  down  as  a  proposition  which  cannot  be  denied: 
Political  centralism,  wherever  it  appears.  Is  the  product  of  economic 
centralism.  Big  government  is  the  outgrowth  of  big  business.  It 
is  not  the  product  of  any  personal  leadership,  of  any  political  school 
or  cult,  any  political  party,  or  even,  let  me  add,  of  any  President. 

The  growth  of  government  In  America  has  kept  steady  pace  with 
the  expansion  of  business.  In  Just  that  degree  to  which  steam  and 
electricity  have  concentrated  the  population  in  the  big  cities  and 
extended  the  radius  throughout  which  men  may  exert  their  eco- 
nomic genius  by  reason  of  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  trans- 
pcn-tatlon  and  communication,  to  that  same  degree  government  has 
grown. 

It  was  In  1887,  when  the  railroads  first  became  too  great  In  their 
extent  for  successful  regulation  in  the  public  interest  by  the  States. 
that  Congress  established  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
That  was  52  years  ago  and  the  legislative  history  of  Conyress  from 
that  day  down  to  this  has  l)een  the  history  of  expanding  Govern- 
ment powers  ordained  by  the  people  and  by  both  £>emocratlc  and 
Republican  administrations  in  the  effort  so  to  regulate  concentrat- 
ing business  that  ecouofnic  opportunity  would  be  preserved  for  the 
masses. 

It  was  a  Republican  Congress  and  a  Republican  President  who 
enacted  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act.  It  was  a  Re- 
publican administration  which  gave  us  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 
That  was  in  1890.  and  that  law.  passed  In  the  Senate  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  concentration 
of  economic  power  to  the  detriment  of  free  opportunity.  That  law 
was  expanded  and  enlarged  by  a  Democratic  administration  In  1914 
wtien  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were 
passed.  No  one  projposes  to  undo  those  laws,  because  It  Is  recognized 
that  they  were  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  and 
maintain '"g  the  fundamentals  upcn  which  both  tbe  American  Re- 
public and  the  capitalistic  system  are  founded. 


School  work  program 

College  and  graduate  work  progrsin.. 


703,468 
748,770 


Mr    O-MAHONEY.    Mr.    President,    on    °»™«;f "»_  ?^ 
slons  recently,  before  gatherings  of  various  kinds,  I  toa?« 
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When  I  hear  people  talking  about  reglmenUtlon  of  business  by 
goTcrament  I  remember,  for  example,  aa  a  boy  reading  of  the  «n- 
balmed-beef  scandal  during  the  Spanlab-Amertcan  War.  and  a  few 
ymn  later  of  the  passage  of  a  Federal  meat-inqjiectlon  act  to  prevent 
tadi  explolUtlon  of  the  people  and  at  tbe  Oovemment  in  the  future. 
The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  giving  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
bfoad  powers  over  a  great  industry,  one  at  tbe  greatest  in  the  whole 
eoontry.  was  enacted  in  1021.  P*derml  regulation  of  exchanges  began 
as  long  ago  as  1912  when  the  Grain  Futures  Act  was  passed.  The 
Ftood  and  Drug  Act.  wbteh  in  Its  day  wm  denounced  as  an  unww- 
ranted  Interference  by  Government  wltb  business,  was  passed  by 
OongnsB  to  1938.  In  the  next  year  tbe  Radio  Act  came  into  exist- 
mce.  and  so  it  has  gone  during  tbe  bwt  SO  years,  step  by  step,  as 
tousine*  has  become  more  and  more  national  in  its  scope,  the  powers 
of  tbe  National  Oovemment  have  been  expanded  to  meet  the  newly 
arising  problema.  It  was  a  perfectly  iQgleal  and  Inevitable  develop- 
ment.   

oovnirmHT  ana  Buatnus 

Then  Is  no  oonnict  between  buMnsM  and  Oovemment  injjny 
real  sense  of  tbe  word.  Government  today,  aa  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  tbls  Republic,  has  been  aiding  business.  Even  the  IM^«ent 
aiSminlstratlon.  which  U  occasionally  charged  with  being  hoetUe 
to  businesa.  appropriated  mlUions  and  created  an  improved  i*»rt- 
tlme  Commission  \n  order  to  buUd  up  a  privately  operated  merchant 
marine.  Until  the  exigency  of  tbe  European  war.  by  the  almost 
unanimous  decision  the  American  people  reversed  Ite  policy,  I  think 
It  may  be  fairly  said  that  this  administration  has  done  more  to 
stimulate  private  enterprise  upon  the  ocean  than  ever  had  been 
done  before.  The  same  record  is  to  be  found  to  the  aviation  indus- 
try and  those  who  are  pleased  to  aceuM  tbe  Oovemment  of  having 
a  defeatist  atUtude  overtook  tbe  fact  that  under  the  present  Gov- 
ernment policy  private  enterprise  in  aviation  has  achieved  Its  most 
profltable  year  since  aviation  began. 

Out  in  my  country— m  the  pubUe-laikU  States— it  is  commonly 
charged  that  mineral  lands  are  actviaUy  administered  In  the  inter- 
ests of  big  business  rather  than  In  tbe  interests  of  the  rank  and 
file  The  story  of  the  tariff  even  now  Is  the  story  of  Government 
aid"  to  btisiness.  Out  In  our  country,  where  agrictilture  is  the  pri- 
mary industry,  we  do  not  like  the  reciprocal -trade  program  of  the 
present  administration  because  we  tblnk  that  It  subordinates  the 
interests  of  agriculture  to  the  Interests  of  industry.  

And  so  I  could  go  on  ating  case  after  case  to  Ulustrate  how 
Government  aids  business  even  wbUe  it  Is  trying  by  various  expe- 
dients to  solve  thU  fundamental  problem  of  preserving  private 
enterprise  for  the  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  Intimating  that  Government 
has  not  made  and  Is  not  making  mlstekee.  1  am  merely  trying  to 
lUustrate  the  fact,  which  is  clear  from  our  economic  and  political 
history  that  the  establishment  at  Washington  has  grown  simply 
because  btisiness  has  grown;  that  this  growth  has  gone  on  year 
after  year,  no  matter  what  administration  was  In  power;  and  that 
those  who  make  up  the  Government  are  not  hostile  to  business  but 
are  anxious  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  foster  and  encour- 
age It. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  business  and  Government  can  cooper- 
ate to  solve  this  problem.  Indeed,  I  assert  that  business  and  Gov- 
ernment must  cooperate,  and  that  the  European  spectacle  is  an 
ever-present  warning  to  tis  to  get  about  the  task  without  re- 
crimination and  vrlthout  delay.  It  is  easy  to  say,  and,  of  course. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  public  spending  Is  no  cure  for  our  economic 
Ills  Deficit  financing  Is  merely  a  stopgap  which  cannot  safely  be 
allowed  to  continue  Indefinitely.  Nor  can  we  rely  upon  emergency 
profits  from  war  trade.  There  may  be  a  stimulus  to  business 
growing  out  of  the  war,  but  when  aU  Is  said  and  done,  profite  are 
made  only  out  of  production,  and  when  one-half  of  the  world  Is 
bending  all  of  lU  efforts  and  all  of  its  energies  to  the  destruction 
of  wealth  it  cannot  hope  to  pay  the  other  part  of  the  world  for 
supplying  food  to  be  constmied  and  materials  to  be  blown  away. 

AM  BOOKOMIC  OOMBTZTUncm   MXCDKD 

Our  duty  lies  here  at  home.  If  we  want  good  business,  we  must 
flnt  of  aU  provide  the  masses  of  the  pec^le  with  the  abUlty  to 
purchase  the  things  that  they  need  and  desire.  Economically,  It 
seems  to  me,  we  are  In  exacUy  the  same  poslUon  that  founders  of 
this  Government  were  In  during  the  period  of  chaos  between  the 
victory  at  Yorktown  and  the  ratlflcatlon  of  the  Constitution.  Busi- 
ness and  Government  both  were  then  completely  disorganized. 
but  tbe  leaders  of  that  time  had  the  wit  and  the  will  to  confer  and 
to  draft  a  poUtlcal  constltuUon  which  esUbllshed  order  and  unity. 

Have  we  the  wit  and  the  wlU  to  draft  an  ccotwmlc  constituUon? 
We  need  It.  We  need,  first  of  an.  to  define  the  powers  and  the  re- 
•ponslbUlUes  of  those  national  corporatlona.  those  artificial  agen- 
da which  carry  on  national  commerce.  We  need  to  protect  little 
business  from  the  constant  encroacaunent  of  big  business,  an  en- 
croachment which  Is  not  necessarily  motivated  by  wrongful  Intent 
but  an  encroachment  which  nevertheless  does  close  the  door  oX 
opportunity  to  the  UtUe  man.  ^     „  .       ,      *».. 

Why  U  It  that  State  tegisUtures  throughout  the  Union  for  tbe 
past  20  years  have  been  buUding  up  trade  barriers  against  one 
another?  Simply  because  the  growth  of  national  business  has  over- 
apread  the  local  aoene.  and  the  Uttle-touslness  man  feels  that  he  is 
being  overwhelmed.  It  is  not  government  that  encroaches  upon 
his  donialn.  It  Is  business,  big  business. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  Wg  business  In  order  to  protect 
little  business,  nor  Is  It  necessary  to  clothe  government  with  the 
authority   to  direct   businesa.     DIacretlonary  control   of   business. 


whether  big  or  little,  when  It  resides  in  a  political  agency.  Is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  this  Republic 
is  foxmded.  But  if  vro  are  going  to  prevent  the  growth  of  that 
idea,  then  It  is  clear  that  we  must  find  a  national  rule  for  national 
business  which  will  permit  big  business  and  little  business  to 
exist  Bide  by  side  without  further  expansion  of  government  control. 
anuumoN  nnnpBBs  ^ioac  oomtbol 


It  must  be  remembered  that  there  Is  a  difference  between  eon- 
trol  and  regulation.  The  latter  U  tbe  neoeasary  rule  of  the  game 
which  must  be  laid  down  by  government  or  else  there  is  no  order 
by  which  our  economic  Ufe  may  be  guided.  When  organised 
business  which  spreads  beyond  the  loaU  scene  and  covers  States 
and  even  naUons  is  not  subject  to  regulation  in  thU  sense,  tbe 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  growth  of  those  abuses  which, 
through  financial  manipulation  and  unfair  practices,  lay  the 
groundwork  for  arbitrary  private  control,  a  species  of  economic 
regimentation  which  is  eqtially  as  bad  as  regimentaUon  by  public 
authority.  Indeed,  the  one  leads  Inevitably  to  the  other,  aa  the 
history  of  the  present  rtsg^e  in  Germany  so  tioquently  proves. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  loose  talk  these  days  about  tbe  lost  frontiers 
upon  the  part  of  both  those  who  believe  that  government  must 
supplant  private  enterprise  and  thoee  who  would  abtdish  govern- 
ment r^fulaUon  of  commerce.  It  Is  trum  that  the  trttmiphs  of 
Inventive  genius  have  not  come  to  an  end.  It  is  true  that  greater 
end  greater  opportxmltles  will  be  afforded  mankind  to  live  In  peace 
and  plenty  as  science  and  Invention  develop.  It  Is  true  that  new 
opportunities  for  profit  wUl  be  uncovered  as  these  new  frontiers 
are  discovered.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  geographical 
frontier  of  the  past,  which  has  dlsappeiuwl.  was  the  outlet  to  our 
ancestors  when  the  concentration  of  economic  power  at  home 
seemed  to  close  the  door  of  opportunity  to  them.  When  they 
could  no  longer  successfully  compete  with  uneconomic  accumula- 
tions at  home,  when  they  were  unable  to  acquire  private  property 
because  of  oppression  and  exploitation.  It  was  possible  for  Uiem 
to  push  on  into  the  unknown  to  become  the  pioneers  of  new  lands 
and  to  buUd  new  homes.  Now  they  must  acquire  private  property 
in  some  other  manner,  and  the  problem  of  discovering  tbaX  manner 
so  as  to  preserve  private  enterprise  and  private  ownership  of 
property  is  the  question  that  is  presented  to  us. 

Businessmen  and  farmers,  employers  and  employees,  professional 
workers  and  those  who  work  with  their  hands,  and  consumers  all 
have  a  stake  In  the  preservation  of  free  enterprise.  My  own  belief 
has  long  been  that  the  solution  Is  so  simple  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  see  it.  We  have  persisted  In  treating  the  artificial  busi- 
ness corporation  ss  though  it  were  a  natural  person,  and  although 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gave  the  P^ederal  Congress 
the  explicit  povrer  to  regulate  all  foreign  and  IntersUte  oonMnerce. 
we  have  persisted  In  refusing  to  let  the  National  Government  pre- 
scribe by  law  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  corporations 
which  carry  on  that  connneroe. 

This  refusal  has  proceeded  out  of  a  fear  that  It  wotud  mean 
more  Government  control  of  the  activities  of  men.  The  fear  was 
unfounded,  but  because  we  have  failed  to  take  a  perfecUy  obvious 
means  of  making  business  free  we  have  fotmd  ourselves  watching 
the  steady  growth  of  bureaucratic  power.  But  whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong  in  this  belief  that  national  charters  for  national  commerce 
will  liberate  business  from  too  much  government  and  preserve 
opportunity  for  the  masses  of  men.  whether  engaged  In  agrtctilture 
or  in  industry,  of  this  I  am  certain— that  the  people  of  America 
have  the  courage  and  faith  to  maintain  the  principles  of  economic 
and  political  freedom  to  which  all  our  greatest  leaders  have  always 
been  dedicated. 

BtTSINESS    NZEDS    ECONOMIC    FEEEDOM 

Business  needs  the  liberation  of  the  natural  person  from  the 
regimentation  of  monopoly  as  weU  as  his  protection  from  regl- 
menUtlon by  government.  There  Lb  no  posslbUlty  for  the  continued 
expansion  of  business  unless  the  power  of  the  masses  of  men  to 
ptirchase  the  products  and  services  of  business  U  steadUy  increased. 
A  reasonable  program  for  the  preservation  of  private  enterprise 
therefore  calls  for  the  exertion  of  our  beet  talent  to  encourage  farm 
ownership  and  agrlcvUtural  profit  upon  the  one  liand  and  the 
aUblllty  of  Industrial  employnwnt  upon  the  other. 

Purnlshing  Jobs  for  men  is  not  the  business  of  government;  It  is 
the  responsIbUlty  of  business.  The  first  oo&cera  of  every  man  who 
calls  himself  a  defender  of  the  Institution  of  private  entenwlse  is 
to  make  certain  that  private  enterprise  provides  employment  torm 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  work.  Unfortunately,  we  too  often  tbUK 
of  labor  as  a  commodity  which  may  be  used  or  set  aside  Just  as  so 
much  raw  material  may  be  used  or  set  aside.  This  tea  fundamental 
error  because  business  as  well  as  government  is  created  to  serve  men. 
and  when  It  falls,  first  of  aU,  to  protect  men.  It  faUs  to  conserve  its 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  success  of  bntrlnw  tl 
measured  by  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services  among  men.  ana 
that  this  distribution  Is  encouraged  in  a  free  «»»0"r^ 

Whatever  tends  to  deprive  men  of  tbelr  economic  freedom  is  baa 
for  business;  and  if  there  is  any  group  in  America  which  sbouM 
be  determined  to  cooperate  with  government  in  the  elimination  of 
all  practices  that  restrain  economic  opportunity,  it  U  such  a  ^oup 
as  that  represented  here  today,  the  business  executives  of  ,Am«lca. 

Yoiu-  interests  and  the  Interests*  of  the  common  man  are  IdentlcaL 
Tou  help  yoxurselves  most  when  you  help  tilm  most.  „      ^  « 

Tbe  world  Is  waiting  for  social  and  economic  Justice.  We  shaU 
b«rtn  to  achieve  it  when  we  cooperate  to  make  certain  that  m 
America  there  shall  be  no  people  without  property. 
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Letter  From  Administrator  of  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration Relative  to  Loans  in  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4).  1940 


LBTTER  PROM  WILL  ALEXANDER 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Rscou  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Will 
Alexander,  of  the  Farm  Secxirity  Administration,  giving  a 
summary  of  its  work  In  Wisconsin.  This  is  a  splendid  show- 
ing, and  I  hope  will  be  read  by  many  people.  It  presents  an 
aitswer  to  those  who  said  the  group  to  be  benefited  would  and 
could  not  be  rehabilitated.  The  program  should  be  greatly 
expanded  upon  the  basis  of  these  fine  results. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rscoiu),  as  follows: 

Uirmo  Starb  Dkpahtkent  or  AcaicuvrvtM, 

FABM   SECTTKITT   ADMIinSTKATION, 

Waahtnffton,  MarcK  22.  1940. 
Hon.  RoasBT  M.  La  Foixtttk.  Jr.. 

United  States  Sejiate. 

DcAt  Senator  La  Foixttr:  We  have  Juat  completed  a  Nation-wide 
•urvey  of  the  progress  being  made  by  Farm  Security  Administration 
borrowers,  and  I  felt  that  you  might  be  Interested  in  the  figures 
for  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

We  are  proud  to  report  that  F.  S.  A.  borrowers  not  only  have 
increased  their  net  worth  and  annual  income  but  also  are  making 
satisfactory  progress  In  the  repayment  of  their  loans. 

The  siorvey  showed  that  the  7,440  standard  rchabUltatlon  bor- 
rowers In  your  State  bad  an  average  net  income  last  year  of  $683.13 
per  family,  as  compared  with  1494.17  In  the  year  before  they  came 
to  P.  S.  A.  for  help.    This  represents  an  Increase  of  38  percent. 

Moreover,  these  families  Increased  their  average  net  worth— over 
and  above  all  debts — from  $1.216  19  before  they  came  into  the 
P  S  A.  program  to  $1,668.17  at  the  end  of  the  1939  crop  year,  a  gain 
of  36  percent. 

In  other  words,  these  families  not  only  have  added  $3,288,331  to  the 
wealth  of  their  communities,  but  they  also  have  Increased  their 
annual  Incomes  by  a  total  of  $1,405351.  This  expanding  purchasing 
power  has.  of  course,  been  a  considerable  benefit  to  the  merchants 
and  other  businessmen  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  time,  the  svirvey  showed  that  the  borrowers  in  your 
Bute  already  have  repaid  $3,674,234  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  as 
Installments  on  loans  totaling  $7,979,921.  The  typical  rehabUita- 
tlon  family  In  Wisconsin  has  borrowed  $1,072.57,  and  already  has 
repaid  $350.44.  Since  much  of  the  money  loaned  does  not  fall  due 
for  4  or  5  years,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  great  bulk 
of  it  wlU  be  repaid. 

We  feel  that  this  collection  record  is  particularly  significant 
becaxise.  according  to  normal  business  standards,  our  borrowers 
would  certainly  not  be  considered  good  credit  risks.  RehabUitatlon 
loans  are  made  only  to  families  which  cannot  get  adequate  credit 
anywhere  else:  and  nearly  all  of  them  either  had  been  on  relief  or 
were  approaching  the  relief  level. 

Although  the  rehabUltatlon  program  Is  Intended  to  meet  long- 
range  problems,  which  have  been  growing  steadily  worse  for  more 
than  a  generation.  It  la  financed  out  of  relief  appropriations,  and  It 
takes  tta«  place  of  direct  relief  In  rural  areas.  It  is  designed  to  help 
needy  farm  famines  to  become  permanently  self-supporting.  Instead 
of  remaining  Indefinitely  dependent  on  relief. 

It  has  succeeded  largely  because  every  loan  Is  accompanied  by 
advice  and  guidance  In  sound  farming  methods,  to  make  sure  that 
the  money  la  put  to  the  best  possible  use.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  this  guidance  and  technical  training  Is  the  most  Important 
I>art  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  Without  It  few  of  the  families 
would  have  been  able  to  make  much  progress  or  to  repay  their  loans. 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases.  In  order  to  get  the  family  off  to  a 
Bound  start.  smaU  grants  have  been  made  to  supplement  the  I'^an. 
Usually  these  grants  were  Just  large  enough  to  tide  the  family  over 
until  It  could  make  Its  first  crop.  They  have  averaged  $108.13  per 
famUy,  or  a  total  of  1804.413  over  a  4-year  period. 

Often  It  has  been  necessary  to  work  out  an  adjustment  of  the 
family's  old  debts  before  rehabilitation  could  be  succeasfiil.  Local 
farm-debt  adjustment  committees  have  been  set  up  for  this  pur- 

Eie.  Ttaey  have  no  legal  authority  to  compel  adjustments,  but  by 
nglng  the  farmer  and  his  creditors  together  for  a  friendly  dls- 
ctission.  they  tisually  are  able  to  arrange  a  scale-down  of  the  ohll- 
gattoas.  re<^ped  Interest  rates,  or  extension  of  the  payment  period. 
BuchiKlJustmenta  frequently  save  the  fanner  from  foreclosure  and 


at  the  same  time  enable  the  creditors  to  get  substantial  payments 
on  what  might  otherwise  have  been  bad  debts. 

This  service  Is  available  to  all  farmers,  whether  or  not  they  are 
rehabilitation  borrowers.  Altogether  debt  reductions  totaling 
$3,993,389  have  been  negotiated  for  the  farmers  in  Wisconsin.  This 
represents  a  scale-down  of  383  percent.  As  a  direct  result  of  these 
adjustments,  $68,163  In  back  taxes  have  been  paid  to  local  govern- 
ment agencies. 

In  helping  rehabilitation  borrowers  to  plan  their  farm  operations, 
we  always  urge  them  to  get  away  from  one-crop  farming,  and  to 
raise  as  much  as  possible  of  their  food  and  feed  supplies.  The 
progress  they  are  making  Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  borrowers 
In  your  State  produced  $1,381,301  worth  of  goods  for  home  con- 
sumption last  year,  as  compared  with  only  $881,268  worth  before 
they  csune  Into  the  F.  S.  A.  program. 

These  families  canned  1,835.597  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
last  year,  or  an  average  of  247  quarts  per  family  for  home  con- 
sumption. They  also  produced  2332.961  gallons  of  milk,  an  average 
of  314  gallons;  and  503.167  tons  of  forage,  an  average  of  67.63  tons. 
This  kind  of  diversified  farming  has  meant  a  higher  standard  of 
Uvlng,  a  better  diet,  and  usually  a  marked  improvement  In  health. 

One  of  the  most  common  reasons  for  past  failure  among  the 
families  which  came  to  F.  S.  A.  for  help  was  that  they  had  not 
farmed  enough  acreage  to  make  a  living.  In  helping  our  borrowers 
to  get  a  new  start,  we  have  made  every  effort  to  assist  them  In  get- 
ting adequate-size  farms.  Consequently,  the  borrowers  in  Wiscon- 
sin are  now  operating  an  average  of  12634  acres,  or  an  Increase  of 
3037  acres  since  they  came  on  the  program.  This  increased  acreage 
has  not  added  materially  to  the  production  of  commercial  crop)8. 
however,  since  virtually  evcryttatng  raised  on  it  Is  consumed  on  the 
farm.  It  simply  means  a  better  diet  and  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  these  families. 

Another  main  objective  of  F.  S.  A.  Is  to  help  tenants  and  share- 
croppers get  more  secure  land-tentire  arrangements  so  they  can 
plan  ahead  for  crop  rotations,  soil  conserratlon.  and  other  sound 
farming  practices.  The  siirvey  Indicated  that  3.970  tenants  In  your 
State  have  obtained  written  leases  In  place  of  verbal  agreements. 

In  making  the  survey  our  field  workers  found  that  there  are  10.441 
families  in  Wisconsin  which  are  eligible  and  In  need  of  rehabilitation 
loans,  but  have  been  unable  to  get  them  because  of  our  limited 
funds. 

Aside  from  the  rehabilitation  program  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration's most  Important  Job  Is  to  make  loans  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  family-size  farms  of  their  own. 

While  It  has  t>e€n  necessary  to  confine  loans  to  certain  counties 
because  of  the  limited  funds  available,  we  had  made  60  such  loans 
In  your  State,  totaling  $468,870.  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
This  year  we  are  expecting  to  make  about  74  Bankhead -Jones  loans 
in  yotu-  State,  totaling  approximately  $536,000. 

This  has  been  a  rather  detailed  report,  but  I  felt  that  the  Infor- 
mation might  be  useful  to  you.     If  you  would  like  to  have  any 
fxirther  details  about  our  program.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Wnx  W.  Ai.zxAm>Ea, 

Administrator. 


One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Anniversary  of  Founding 
of  New  York  Law  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JUSTICE  FRANK  MURPHT 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaoimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  able  and  significant  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Frank 
Murphy,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  a 
dinner  celebrating  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  New  York  University  Law  School  New 
York  City.  March  2,  1940. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  has  pointed  out  some 
of  the  dangers  threatening  the  survival  of  democracy  In  our 
country  which  deserve  our  thoughtful  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Three  weeks  ago  we  paused  In  reverence  to  observe  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
We  paid  tribute  to  a  statesman  whose  life  work  U  a  monument  to 


hte  unqualified  faith  and  his  reaolve  struggle  for  the  democratic 
prUiclple  that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 

It  la  three-quarters  of  a  century  aXnoe  that  struggle  ended  in  tragic 
martyrdom.  In  the  interim  natlona  have  perished  and  been  bom. 
The  boundartea  of  States  have  be«n  altered  and  altered  again. 
Governments  have  come  and  gone.  The  economic  life  of  most  of 
the  human  race  has  undergone  an  amaring  transformation  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  poptilatlon  at  the  earth  has  been  convulsed 
by  war. 

Yet  today  the  elementary  principle  for  which  Lincoln  labored  and 
died  is  still  the  focua  of  a  vast,  world-wide  struggle.  The  great, 
eternal  question  that  stirred  the  heart  of  the  somber  emancipator, 
that  Inspired  the  founding  fathers  to  heroic  deeds,  and  that  has  led 
men  on  a  hundred  battlefields  to  go  cheerfully  to  their  deaths 
remains  a  source  of  civil  and  international  contention.  It  is  the 
everlasting  question  of  whether  man  shall  live  in  freedom  and 
equaUty  under  Just  and  enlightened  laws  or  whether  he  shall  Uve 
In  constant  obedience  to  the  dictates  at  those  who  rule  by  force. 

It  seems  almost  beyond  comprehension  that  In  this  land,  with  its 
background  of  a  century  and  a  half  at  self-government  and  civil 
liberty,  there  ahould  be  doubt  aa  to  bow  that  question  will  here  be 
ultimately  answered. 

AMZaiCA   NOT  ntXUNE 

Yet  honesty  compels  us  to  recognise  that  such  doubt  exists  today 
to  as  great  a  measure  as  at  any  time,  perhaps,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ConsUtuUon.  It  exists  prImarUy  because  for  a  decade 
the  country  has  been  economically  ill,  and  to  the  consequences  of 
that  sickness  America  U  no  more  immune,  in  the  last  analysis,  than 
other  nations  where  unemployment  and  Ito  train  of  unhapplness. 
Insecurity,  and  discontent  have  ended  to  the  destruction  of  demo- 
cratic governments.  ..  ..w 

To  admit  this  possibility  Is  not  to  <iue8tlon  the  loyalty  of  the 
American  people  to  democratic  methods  and  institutions.  It  Is 
merely  to  recognise  that  Insecurity,  fear,  hunger,  and  the  other 
derivatives  of  eoonomic  depreaslon  can  become  so  povirerful  that 
even  life-long  loyalUes  are  temporairtly  obecurwl  and  forgotten.  It 
Is  to  recognise  that  men  plagued  to  the  potot  of  desperation  by  the 
uncertainty  of  theU:  very  existence  do  not  ordlnarUy  keep  their 

tSct  do  not  think  of  history  at  socb  ttoies.  They  do  not  stop  to 
remember  that  mankind  has  been  searching  for  the  freedom  which 
we  to  America  now  possess  ever  since  the  beginnings  of  history. 
They  do  not  rettect  how  painfully  sad  itofrty  that  freedom  has  been 

won.  .       ^. 

We  gathered  peacefully  together  ttils  night,  may  remember  these 
tiann.  We  may  recall  the  fragment  of  democracy  that  came  Into 
belngln  the  dty-sUtes  of  ancient  Greece.  We  may  remember  the 
birth  of  Christianity  with  lU  ennobUnf  emphasis  on  the  dignity  of 
the  todlvldual.  the  edict  of  Emperor  Conrad  n  giving  crude  recogni- 
tion to  the  principle  of  due  process:  the  magic  words  of  Magna  Carta; 
the  petition  of  right;  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  the  Can- 
•UtuUon  with  lU  Bills  of  RighU.  

We  here  in  this  quiet  moment  may  remember  these  things  and 
leallae  the  enormity  of  manktod's  loss  should  America  some  day  ttim 
away  from  the  reign  of  law  and  Justice.  The  grave  question,  how- 
ever U  not  whether  we  now  remember  but  whether  we  and  our  fellow 
Biembers  of  the  American  democracy  will  conUnue  to  remember, 
regardless  of  what  emergency  or  crisis  may  come. 

There  are  those  who  urge  us  speclfloally  to  cast  aside  our  heritage 
of  liberty  and  self-government  and  to  search  for  the  solutions  of 
our  problems  under  different  poUtlcsl  systems.  To  a  degree,  there 
Is  in  such  specific  covmsel  potential  danger  for  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

sna  a  ossst  oangib 

I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  a  greater  danger— greater  because 
It  U  more  subtle,  more  insldious-^ies  elsewhere.  It  is  the  danger 
toherent  to  attitudes  and  beliefs  that  to  one  way  or  another  we 
oxirselves  have  come  to  entertato.  It  Is  the  danger  that  lies  dor- 
mant m  the  belief— so  often  atocere— that  our  national  troubles  are 
attributable  to  one  group  or  another  at  the  populaUon.  It  to  the 
danger  bom  of  the  tendency  to  seek  a  scapegoat  in  a  reUgious  <w 
racial  or  political  or  economic  group. 

Of  such  tendencies  and  such  beliefs  dlcUtorshlps  are  bom.  On 
such  attitudes  demagogs  rely  for  their  march  to  power.  In  the 
sou  of  dissension  and  mistrust  the  seeds  are  sown  which  blossom 
toto  destruction  for  the  reign  of  Uw  and  Justice— for  all  that  is 
nne  and  enlightened  in  the  relaUons  of  man  to  man. 

It  iB  well  that  a  democratic  nation  be  on  guard  against  those 
who  would  seize  power  without  popular  consent.  But  the  task  of 
preserving  a  aociety  based  on  Jtistlce  and  law  to  far  broader  than 
that  It  requires,  among  other  things,  thst  each  of  us  take  upon 
himself  responsibility  for  guarding  against  that  mental  climate  of 
dissension  and  mistrust  in  which  the  Institutions  of  law  and  justice 
sicken  and  die 

Upon  the  lawyers,  and  equally  upon  those  who  train  men  and 
women   to   be   Uwyera,   that   responsibility   resu   with   particular 

emphasis.  .  ^         ^     ^^ 

You  who  study  the  law.  who  practice  it.  who  interpret  and 
admlni-ster  the  law.  know  as  weU  as  any  and  better  than  most  at 
what  ccst  a  society  such  as  ours  has  been  created,  after  centuries 
of  heartbreak  and  struggle.  Having  studied  the  grovirth  of  the  law 
from  dtoUnt  times  when  common  men  knew  no  law  but  the  word 
of  the  ruler,  you  know  how  fortunate  are  they  who  rule  them- 
selves by  orderly  and  peaceful  methods  and  who  stand  before  the 
bar  of  Justice  equal  with  all  others. 


That  to  why.  In  a  world  where  government  by  law  Is  constantly 
threatened,  legal  practice  tovolves  far  more  than  the  pursuit  of  a 
vocation.  Having  chosen  to  serve  as  a  practitioner  of  toe  law.  the 
lawyer  becomes  also  a  custodUn  and  guardian  of  the  law  as  an 
Institution  of  dvUlsed  government.  ^    . 

He  cannot  remain  aloof  from  that  responsibility.  It  Is  not 
enough  that  he  conduct  his  practice  with  efBciency  and  Integrity. 
It  to  not  enough  that  he  direct  hto  abilities  and  hto  Influence 
toward  the  correction  of  defects  to  the  law.  The  lawyer  should 
himself  be  aler*.  to  see  the  conditions  that  endanger  the  system 
of  law,  and  he  should  help  the  Nation  to  see  them  also. 

ASKf.    WHAT   WS   WANT 

Do  we  want  to  keep  a  tystem  of  Justice  In  which  every  man  Is 
entitled  to  a  fair  trial,  to  the  benefit  of  legal  counsel,  to  protec- 
tion against  self-tocrlminatlon — ^to  every  essential  of  due  process? 

Do  we  want  to  keep  a  pt^itlcal  philosophy  under  which  the  In- 
dividual, no  matter  how  lowly,  Is  free  to  speak  hto  thoughts,  to 
write  as  he  pleases,  to  assemble  peacefully  with  hto  neighbors. 
and  to  worship  in  the  maimer  his  conscience  dictates? 

Do  we  want  to  malntato  an  enlightened  society  in  which  even 
the  most  impoverished  or  unpopiUar  member  may  look  with  con- 
fidence to  the  courts  for  protection  against  tojustice? 

The  lawyer,  knowing  that  at  heart  the  American  people  do 
want  to  keep  these  Imperishable  splendors,  has  a  mission  to  help 
them  see  how  they  can  be  kept — and,  equally,  how  they  can  be 
lost. 

It  to  to  times  like  these,  more  than  any  other,  that  a  democratic 
people  need  advocates  of  law  and  Justice  to  remind  them  con- 
stantly that  to  a  nation  divided  by  suspicion  snd  hatred  these  blsss- 
togs  cannot  endur«.  but  that  in  a  land  tmlted  by  muttial  under- 
standing and  friendship  they  wlU  prosper  and  grow  strong. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that  there  to  no  hope  to  any  program 
or  philosophy  which  levels  the  finger  of  blame  at  a  single  group 
and  seeks  to  bring  pesos  and  security  by  purging  or  suppressing 
that  group. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  what  a  tragic  delusion  it  to  to  believe 
that  Justice  snd  liberty  can  be  denied  to  part  of  a  nstlon  and 
malntatoed  for  the  rest.  In  the  last  analysto,  there  to  no  halfway 
house  between  democracy  and  despotism.  For  persecution  to  a 
brutalizing  force  and.  once  unleaabed.  it  eventually  destroys  even 
those  who  brought  it  to  life. 

We  need  to  be  remtoded  that  when  a  people  turn  away  from  the 
reign  of  law,  and  equal  Justice  under  law,  to  a  system  of  dlscrtmlna- 
tlon  and  persecution,  it  to  not  as  if  they  merely  discard  s  worn-out 
garment.  They  cast  away,  instead,  the  dearly  won  gains  of  cen- 
turies of  hiunan  struggle  and  anguish.  They  set  their  faces  back- 
ward and  begin  the  long,  tragic  march  back  to  those  early  ages 
when  the  individual  looked  to  government  not  for  jusUoe  but  for 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  America  to  the  last  hope  at 
democracy  on  earth.  This  may  well  be  true,  but  even  If  It  to  not. 
to  the  great  eternal  contest  between  the  forces  of  freedom  snd 
the  forces  of  autocracy,  no  believer  to  government  by  law,  and  cer- 
tainly no  student  of  the  law,  can  afford  to  be  merely  a  specUtor. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  disinterested. 

Otir  stewardship  must  be  a  brave  one  and  an  active  ons.  Our 
faith  In  the  society  of  free  men  must  be  a  courageoiu  faith.  By 
the  active,  sealous.  and  ungrudging  practice  of  a  democracy,  we 
must  endeavor  to  preserve  Its  unmatched  blessings  for  the  gener- 
ation which  foUows  ours.  Only  by  so  dotog  can  we  crwllUbly  dis- 
charge our  obligation  as  free  and  enlightened  members  of  ths 
hiunan  race. 

Farm  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 

LETTER  TO  THE  SECRFTARY  OF  AGRICULTURB  AND  Hia  REPLY 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rioord  a 
letter  dated  March  6.  1940.  which  I  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  reply  thereto  by  the  Secretary,  dated 

March  21.  1940.  ^      ^  .     w. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were  ordered  to  DC 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mabcb  6,  1940. 

The  Honorable  the  SECRCTAnr  or  Aaaicm-Ttrai 

Waahtnffton,  u.  c. 
DEAB  MR  Secrttart:  On  Monday  night  of  this  week  I  ^1*^^ 
tlonaJ  broadcast  with  Senator  RosntT  A.  Ta»t,  of  Ohio,  the  subject 
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being  the  Ftnt  Seven  Te»r»  of  the  New  Deal.     During  the  coitrM 
of  Senator  Tatt's  remarks,  he  made  the  following  statement: 

■■Fikrm  prices,  which  make  the  farmer's  Income  standard,  were 
In  general  lower  in  Aufust  1030  than  they  were  In  Augiist  1933 
after  the  first  boom,  and  before  any  of  the  New  Deal  farm-control 
measures  began." 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  could  have  a  check  made  In  your 
Department  and  give  to  me  any  comments  you  care  to  make  in 
reference  to  the  argument  of  Senator  Tait  which  I  have  quoted. 
Yours  truly. 

LkWIS  B.  8CHWXLI.XNaACH. 

\MiCn  21.  1940. 
Ron.  Lewis  B.  Schwbxbvbacr, 

United  State*  Senate. 

DxAR  SratAToa  8ciTwsu.KirBAca :  This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter 
referring  to  your  broadcast  with  Senator  Robzst  A.  Tatt  and  re- 
questing comments  on  the  following  statement  made  by  Senator 
Tait: 

"Farm  prloea.  which  make  the  farmer's  income  standard,  were 
In  general  lower  in  August  1939  than  they  were  in  August  1933 
after  the  first  boom,  and  before  any  of  the  New  Deal  farm-control 
measures  began." 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  are  two  serious  errors  in  that 
assertion. 

First,  it  is  not  true  that  the  New  Deal  farm  meastires  had  not 
been  placed  In  operation  by  August  1933.  Adjustment  In  acreage 
of  the  cotton  crop  of  that  year  had  already  been  made.  The  sign- 
up In  the  winter  wheat  adjustment  program  was  nearly  complete 
and  farmers  were  preparing  to  plant  their  new  crop  on  the  basis 
of  the  contracts  they  bad  signed.  Measures  to  boost  the  price  of 
tobacco  were  already  being  taken.  Corn-hog  farmers  were  formu- 
lating their  adjustment  program.  An  emergency  campaign  to  ad- 
just forward  contracts  already  made  by  tomato  and  other  vegetable 
producers  with  canners  was  being  pushed.  At  least  one  mllk- 
marketlng  agreement  and  one  f nut-marketing  agreement  were  In 
operation  and  numerotis  marketing  agreements  were  In  process  of 
formulation. 

The  rise  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  which  took  place  In  the 

spring  and  early  summer  of  1933  was  due  In  a  large  part  to  the 

farm  program  and  the  expectation  that  through  It  the  presstire  of 

tremendous  surpluses  of  many  kinds  of  farm  products  overhanging 

"^the  market  would  be  relieved. 

Senator  Tait  evidently  remembers  that  there  was  a  substantial 
Improvement  in  prices  of  farm  products  after  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration came  into  ofBce  in  1933.  but  apparently  he  was  not  sufQ- 
etently  familiar  with  the  measures  that  were  taken  at  that  time 
to  understand  what  caused  the  price  rise. 

Second,  when  Senator  Tatt  says  that  farm  prices  "were  In  gen- 
eral lower  in  August  1939  than  they  were  In  August  1933,"  he  is 
Just  as  much  in  error. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agrlcultxiral  Economics,  the  index 
of  farm  prices,  with  the  period  from  1909  to  1914  taken  as  100. 
was  79  in  August  1933.  whereas  In  August  1939.  the  index  of  farm 
prices  was  88.  The  higher  1939  price  level,  moreover,  was  reflected 
in  higher  cash  income  from  farm  marketings.  It  was  nearly 
•aoo.obo.OOO  greater  in  August  1939  than  in  August  1933.  It  was 
•419.0OO.0O0  in  August  1933.  and  •001.000.000  in  Atigust  1939.  exclu- 
sive of  farm-program  payments. 

I  wish  to  point  out  further  that,  in  making  his  comparison,  the 
Senator  has  carefully  selected  his  months.  If  he  really  wants  to 
give  a  clear  picture  to  the  American  people,  he  ought  to  take  prices 
for  February  1933.  before  the  Roosevelt  administration  took  ofBce. 
and  compare  '.hem  with  prices  for  February  1940.  Such  a  compari- 
son would  show  that  in  February  1940  the  farm  price  of  wheat  was 
84.1  cents  per  bushel,  as  compared  with  32.3  cents  in  February  1933; 
that  the  farm  price  of  cotton  was  9.97  cents  per  pound  in  1940.  as 
compared  with  6.5  in  1933:  that  the  farm  price  of  com  was  54.7 
cents  per  bushel,  as  compared  with  19.4;  that  the  price  of  hogs  was 
M.97  per  nundrcd.  as  compared  with  •2.94;  that  the  price  of  cattle 
was  •634  per  hundred,  as  compared  with  •3.31;  and  that  the  price 
of  butterfat  was  29.7  cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with  15.8  cents. 

The  general  index  of  farm  prices  was  101  In  February  1940.  com- 
pared with  55  In  February  1983. 

Farmers  of  the  United  States  well  know  that  they  are  far  better 
Off  now  than  they  were  7  years  ago,  and  they  will  not  be  fooled  by 
■tatemcnu  to  the  contrary.  Most  city  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  no  reason  to  keep  close  track  of  farm  prices  and  farm  affairs. 
The  farmers,  who  strongly  support  their  program  and  do  not  want 
to  see  it  misrepresented,  have  every  right  to  ask  Senator  Tait  to 
correct  the  wrong  Unpreeslon  he  has  given  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  real  achievements  that  have  been  made  under  the  national 
farm  program. 
Sincerely, 

H.  A.  Waixacb,  Secretary. 


Merit  Rating  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


LETTER  FROM  WHXIAM  GREEN 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  this  morning,  written  by  Mr.  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
is  a  very  exhaustive  and  very  convincing  analysis  of  the 
opposition  of  labor  to  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
merit  rating  system  into  the  unemployment-insurance 
sjrstem,  which  is  now  being  attempted,  or  at  least  agitated, 
in  several  States,  Including  my  own  State  of  New  York- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  23.  1940) 
Labob  Acaxnst  Mxarr  Rating — Tottnc-Waoswokth  Bnx  Inaoxquatx 

roa  Needs,  Federation  Head  Finds 
To  the  EorroR  or  the  New  York  Tims: 

The  American  Federation  cf  Labor  opposes  all  forms  of  merit  or 
experience  rating  in  unemployment-compensation  laws.  A  state- 
ment on  the  proposed  Young-Wadsworth  bill  relea.«!ed  recently  by 
Timothy  J.  Mahoney.  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Employera 
Conference,  a  group  dedicated  to  the  promotion  cf  an  experlenco 
rating  system  in  unemployment-compensation  laws,  undertakes  to 
state  the  position  of  organized  labor  to  show  that  it  has  no  real 
I   objection  to  such  s  system.    He  says: 

"Diligent  effort  nas  been  made  to  determine  the  position  cf 
organized  labor  in  this  State  and  of  the  national  federation  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  system  of  experience  rating,  but  no  real 
objection  to  the  system  has  been  clearly  defined." 

While  Mr.  Mahoney  may  be  authorized  to  argue  on  behalf  of  a  few 
large  employers  in  stable  industries  who  want  tax  cuts  for  them- 
selves under  experience  rating  laws,  he  is  in  no  way  competent 
;  to  speak  for  organized  labor.  The  fact  that  he  has  persistently 
I  closed  his  mind  to  the  objections  raised  by  bona  fide  labor  organi- 
zations disqualifies  him  for  the  role  which  he  has  undertaken  as 
Interpreter  of  labor's  interests. 

i  BENEITTS    CALLED    INADEQUATE 

I        The  American  Federation  of  Labor  objects   to  experience  rating 

,    as  proposed  by  the  Young-Wadsworth  bill  because  it  is  simply  a 

I    device  to  reduce  the  Income  of  the  unemployment-compensation 

fund.     If  the  Income  were  excessive  in  relation  to  the  need  for  it. 

tax  reductions  could  be  Justified. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  benefits  paid 
under  the  New  York  luiemployment-compensation  law  are  pitifully 
Inadequate  to  provide  reasonably  for  unemployed  workers  during 
the  usual  p>eriods  of  temporary  unemployment.  The  required  w.ilt- 
ing  period  is  too  long,  the  duration  of  benefits  too  short,  and  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  check  too  small  for  reasonable  protection  for 
many  workers. 

Mr.  Altmeyer,  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  has  recom- 
mended that  waiting  periods  be  reduced  to  1  week,  that  maximum 
weekly  benefits  be  raised  to  at  least  $20.  and  that  the  weekly  rate 
be  set  as  66%  percent  of  full-time  earnings  in  States  whose  funds 
are  sufficient.  New  York  requires  a  waiting  period  of  3  weeks  and 
still  retains  a  $15  maximtim  and  a  benefit  rate  roughly  approxi- 
mating 50  percent  of  full  time  weekly  wages.  Mr.  Altmeyer  recom- 
mended that  every  State  provide  for  partial  unemployment  bene- 
fits. The  New  York  law  lacks  this  provision.  He  recommended 
that  the  duration  of  benefits  be  increased  to  a  uniform  period  of 
at  least  16  weeks.     New  York  provides  for  only  13  weeks. 

The  large  percentage  of  workers  who  exhaust  their  benefit  rights 
while  they  are  still  unemployed,  even  in  a  year  of  improving  busi- 
ness such  as  1939.  shows  clearly  the  Inadequacy  of  the  duration 
provision  of  New  York's  law.  The  unused  reserves  which  have  been 
increasing,  and  which  Mr.  Mahoney  believes  labor  has  forjjotten. 
should  have  been  used  to  pay  reasonable  benefits.  Every  dollar  so 
used  would  have  returned  promptly  to  businessmen  through  the 


channel  of  oonstuners'  demand  for  fooda.  That  is  the  channel  best 
able  to  stimulate  business  activity  and  provide  more  empioymeut 
and  move  profits. 

HIOHZB    TAX    AVfOCSTSB 

It  ta  no  fault  of  organized  labor  tlMt  the  laws  hare  been  so 
miserly  and  have  provided  so  Inadeqtiately  the  benefits  needed  to 
make  the  unemployment  compensation  system  adequate.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  study  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  I  pointed  out  the  need  for  reasonable  Federal 
standards  for  unemployment  compensation  benefits.  A  large 
minority  of  the  Advisory  Comimlttee  to  1934  voted  for  a  6-percent 
tax  In  order  to  insure  fxmds  suAdent  to  establish  adequate  bene- 
fits. The  committee  tied  on  the  vote  lor  a  4-percent  tax.  Three 
percent  was  adopted  simply  because  It  was  believed  Industry 
should  not  be  asked  to  assume  a  larger  tax  burden. 

The  benefit  scale  which  It  was  eetUnated  a  3-percent  tax  could 
support  was  admittedly  meager.  Now  that  It  U  apparent  from  our 
experience  to  date  that  the  incotne  from  a  8 -percent  tax  (3.7  per- 
cent for  New  York  State)  can  support  a  more  adequate  benefit 
structure,  it  Is  imperative  that  thU  needed  Improvement  be  made. 
To  i»opoee  that  the  inoonw  be  reduced,  as  It  would  be  under  the 
Young-Wadsworth  bUl.  before  adequate  benefits  have  been  paid. 
Is  to  waste  our  opportunity  to  establish  a  reasonable  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  without  adding  a  cent  to  the  present 
tax  bUl. 

FOR   ASBQTIATI 


because  experience  rating  obstructs  both  thoee  objeettves  that  W 

oppose  It. 

Since  the  experience-ratlrg  formuU  of  the  Toung-Wadsworth  UU 
places  so  much  weight  upon  the  State  experience  factor  rather 
than  on  the  individual  efforts  of  the  employer  to  stabUiae.  even 
that  degree  of  itabllizatlon  attained  In  Wisconsin  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  result  if  that  bill  should  be  adopted  In  New  York.  The 
Incentive  to  stabilize  emplcj-ment  Is  pared  to  a  minimum  both  by 
the  way  In  which  the  employer'^  rate  Is  calculated  and  by  the 
absence  of  a  real  penalty  for  failure  to  stablllEe.  There  Is  no  po»- 
slble  incentive  in  the  bill  to  increase  employnient  as  distinguished 
from  some  statistical  evidence  of  stabUlaation.  which  may  simply 
mean  work  spread  too  thin. 

The  biU  is  a  device  to  cut  taxes,  to  reduce  the  Inome  of  the 
fund,  and  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  fair  benefit  structure 
which  will  honestly  serve  the  purpose  lor  which  the  tax  was  orlgl- 
naUy  levied — the  reasonable  protection  of  the  tmemployed  worker 
and  the  stabilization  and  stimulation  of  Industry  by  malntatolng 
consumer  purchasing  power  c«i  a  more  steady  basis.  That  aid  to 
Industry  is  a  road  to  reduction  of  unempioyment.  It  should  not  be 
blocked  by  the  short-sighted  policy  ol  experience  rating. 

William  Orxxn, 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Wasbimoton.  ifarcA  IB.  1940. 


Ur  Mahoney  professes  to  be  xmable  to  understand  how  experience 
rating  would  interfere  with  better  benefit  standards.  It  Is  obvious 
that  If  the  tax  rate  Is  designed  only  to  r^lace  the  amount  spent  each 
year  for  benefits,  as  it  would  be  under  the  Young-Wadsworth  bill, 
employers  would  be  directly  concerned  to  keep  benefit  payments  at  a 
mlnimtmi.  They  would  oppose  rea^mable  improvements  in  the 
law.  That  makes  It  vital  that  adequate  beneflU  be  established  and 
paid  Ijefore  this  incentive  becomes  operative. 

I  may  quote  one  State  unemployment  compensation  director  s  ex- 
perience with  the  law:  "Experience  rating  Is  largely  responsible  for 
the  protest  of  employers  against  the  payment  of  benefits  to  unem- 
ployed workers.  These  protesU  often  have  no  actual  basU  in  law. 
Some  employers  have  adopted  the  policy  of  protesting  payment  of 
benefits  In  most  every  case  regardless  ol  merit." 

That  the  New  York  SUte  employera*  conference  Is  interested  in 
tax  reductions  rather  than  increasing  employment  under  experience 
rating  is  clear  from  their  resistance  to  a  plan  of  experience  rating 
which  would  permit  lovtrer  or  higher  rates  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  different  employers  but  would  produce  the  same  average 
income  that  U  now  being  paid  Into  the  fund.  If  they  were  Inter- 
ested in  a  sound  eystem  of  unemployment  oompenaatlon.  they  would 
seek  that  Incentive  to  increased  lndui«ry  which  adequate  benefit 
payments  would  give  and  would  welcome  the  establishment  of  a 
benefit  scale  as  adequate  as  the  preeent  tax  rate  would  permit  rather 
than  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  prennt  meager  benefiU  by  reducing 
the  Income  of  the  fund. 

If  experience-rating  formulae  provide  any  incentive  to  employers 
to  stabUize  employment,  that  Incentive  would  be  even  greater  if 
rates  lor  tmfavorable  experience  were  Increased  In  equal  degree  as 
thoee  for  favorable  experience  were  Increased. 

PATTLTS  BXKN  IH  BO^       > 

The  Young-Wadsworth  bill  avoids  that  greater  Incentive.  Tt  Is 
carefully  designed  to  decrease  the  tooome  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  ftind  before  a  sound  system  ol  benefits  is  created.  If 
the  benefiU  were  adequate,  the  outgo  from  the  fund  would  be 
•pproxlmately  the  same  as  lU  current  income.  Tax  reductions 
would  not  be  poeslble,  although  tax  iscreaaes  would  be  imnecessary. 
because  the  present  Income  can  pay  lor  better  benefits.  This  ex- 
plains the  anxiety  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  to  get  experience 
rating  adopted  betore  adequate  benefits  are  written  into  the  law. 

Experience  rating  does  not  lessen  unemployment.  Even  under 
the  Wisconsin  system.  In  which  the  Individual  reserve  formula  used 
was  designed  to  place  the  maximum  lesponslbUity  for  stabilization 
on  each  employer,  a  very  smaU  amount  of  stabilization  has  been 
accomplished  as  a  result  of  the  law.  ^         ,  - 

An  impartial  study  by  Dr.  Charles  Myers  found  fewer  than  11 
percent  of  the  surveyed  firms  had  achieved  any  appreciable  sta- 
bmzatlon  because  of  the  act,  even  Including  the  borderline  cases 
to  Rive  the  law  the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  These  firms  were  among 
the  larger  ones.  Although  they  were  fewer  than  11  percent  to 
number,  they  employed  nearly  23  percent  of  all  the  workers. 

And  offsetting  the  achievement  noted  In  stabUizatlon.  Dr. 
Myers  found  'the  development  ol  a  tendency  to  avoid  benefits  by 
devices  (particularly  extreme  spreading  of  work)  which  do  not 
sSS*  >Sloyment.  and  the  fact  that  stablllzaUon  tocreases 
somewhat  the  volume  of  unemployment.** 

PRICK  CSLUD  TOO  HUH 

That  18  too  great  a  price  to  pay  lor  so-called  stabUtostion^  The 
American  FederaUon  of  Labor  stUl  wishes  to  avoid  devices  and 
"policies  that  crystalltoe  unemployment."  Experience  rating  is  such 
•policy.  We  are  concerned  to  promote  an  Increase  In  the  number 
ol  Jota  and  to  provide  security  lor  unemployed  workers,     it  u 


Equal-Rights  Amendment 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  GOVERNOR  MOORE  OP  NEW  JER8ET 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  release 
containing  a  statement  by  the  distinguished  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  Hon.  A.  Harry  Moore,  on  the  subject  of 
the  equal-rights  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fallows: 

Governor  Moore  of  New  Jersey  announced  today  his  endorsement 
of  the  equal-rtghts  amendment  now  pending  In  Congress  and  also 
m  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  In  a  statement  to  Mlas  M«7l*JJ- 
brook,  congressional  chairman  ol  the  National  Woman's  Party,  the 
Governor  said: 

"I  approve  of  the  equal-rights  amendment. 

"I  feel  that  their  adoption  will  be  effective  to  removing  dls- 
crlmtoatory  laws  and  wUl  clear  tt.e  way  for  women  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  especially  In  the  Jn**"*^*^*!^™-     .»,,  __ 

"The  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  which  now  operate  in  the  «xeT- 
dse  of  suffrage,  should  be  so  extended  that  such  inequalities  as 
Sui  SiSlTSe  detriment  ol  woman's  wellare  will  be  wiped  out 

••I^Ueve   the   adoption  ol  the  equal-rights   amendment  will 

*^"?^  SSn^-a  statement  was  to  reply  to  an  lnq"*7  tj^»«« 
Phllbrook  as  to  his  position  on  both  amendments  <»«i,"??«^"  *™ 
^m«  shall  have  ^ual  rights.  According  ^9^^^ Z^^S^^t^^i 
m  addition  to  being  the  congreartonal  ^'^^,°LJ}'c.,S^^ 
Woman's  Party,  is  an  active  member  ol  the  New  Jersey  CoMilttee 
to  Ellmmate  Discriminations  Against  Women,  Governor  Moore  has 
long  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  movement  to  obtain  equality  of 
rights  for  women  and  New  Jersey  women  we  very  foudthat^tr 
Governor  has  taken  this  splendid  stand  lor  the  ?S,^»^'X  to^I^ 
tog  discrlmtoation  against  women.  Women  olltothpartl«lnNew 
Je^  are  supporting  the  equal-rights  amendment  both  In  Oongreea 
and  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature^ T«««r     and 

RecenUy  Mrs.  Norrow.  Congreaewoman  Irom  New  J«J^' .■»° 
chSSn  ol^e  Labor  Committee  of  the  House,  declared  that,  to 
??eVTJh?wWe  demand  for  congressional  action  on  this  «m«id- 
Sent  she  felt  the  time  had  come  when  It  ■*»<~J<»^  ~S°^i^ 
ttie  States  for  vote,  and  that  such  action  would  be  to  sccordanee 
Sth  STdem^tte  principle  on  which  this  Government  Is  bounded. 

ifrs  h2^W.  WUey.  chairman  of  the  National  Woman's  Party. 
wired  Governor  Moore  today  as  follows:  ^^ 

•X^onnatulatlons  on  your  advocacy  of  equal  rights  Tor  poentna 
wo^S  by  State  and  national  constitutional  "nen^°^^  1°^ 
JSSfc  rSigSJion  of  this  plan  to  wipe  out  »«^^«»,3J»2' «*! 
to  law  to  Uie  detriment  of  women  has  advancwl  a  cama  vlttf  to 
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Ainertc*n  democmcy  by  many  mU«ton«  and  brlnga  near  tbe  time 
when  our  funda.nental  law  will  enable  all  American  clUaena  to  ihare 
MUAily  in  Uie  guanuatle*  of  our  Constitution." 

Teaching  of  South  Dakota  History 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


IDITORIAL  PROM  THB  SIOUX  FALLS  (S.  DAK.)  DAILY  ARGUS- 

LEADEB 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Argm-Leader  of  Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak.,  of  March  19.  1940.  enti- 
tled  -As  South  Dakota  History  Is  Being  Taught." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IPrcm  the  Slcuz  Falla  (S.  Dak.)  DaUy  Argus-Leader  of  March  19. 

1940) 

A   SOUTH   DAKOTA   HISTOaT   IS  tMXIfa   TAUGHT 

The  other  evening  Harold  Card,  editor  of  the  Webster  Reporter 
and  Farmer,  was  thumbing  Idly  through  a  textbook  his  sen  had 
brought  home  from  the  public  schools.  It»  name  was  Our  State,  a 
history  of  South  Dakota  for  sixth  graders.  It  was  copyrighted  In 
1937  ^.   ^ 

Scanning  carelessly  through  the  book.  Bdltor  Card  stumbled  upon 
»ome  statements  that  caught  his  rapt  attention.  Intrigued  by 
what  he  had  (ound.  he  continued  on.  meanwhile  wondering  whether 
he  was  reading  a  New  Deal  fantasy  or  an  authentic  textbook  on 
history. 

Here  are  a  few  excerpts  that  drew  his  particular  interest  as  he 
went  through  the  pages  of  the  book: 

"At  last  It  was  decided  that  the  country  might  as  well  have  the 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  drink,  and  the  eighteenth  amendment  was 
repealed  In  1934  " 

"A  tax  upcn  property  Is  really  not  a  fair  tax." 

The  book  also  explains  that  trees  had  been  cut  down  and  ponds, 
-lakes,  and  water  pockets  drained. 

■So  now,"  the  text  recited,  "we  have  to  pay  for  our  mistakes  with 
years  of  poor  crops." 

In  the  book  olso  are  references  to  the  need  for  assistance  In  the 
drought  areas  and  credit  Is  extended  to  Tom  Berry,  former  Gov- 
ernor, In  a  manner  that  resembles  the  utterance  of  a  campaign 
manager. 

A  paragraph  from  the  book  on  this  subject  follows: 

"Ooverncr  Berry  tackled  these  serious  problems  with  a  stout 
heart.  Governor  Berry  made  several  trips  to  Washington  to  plead 
our  cause  and  was  able  to  get  more  help  than  we  would  have  got 
otherwise,  because  he  made  the  President  and  Congress  see  that  the 
State  needed  moro  aid  on  account  of  the  drought  as  well  as  the 
depression." 

The  textlxxjk  also  affords  a  glimpse  Into  the  future  with  a  par- 
ticularly new  dealish  tint.  The  foUowmg  excerpt  serves  as  an 
lllvu<tratlon : 

"When  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  In  school  today  grow  up 
they  wlU  work  only  5  or  6  hours  a  day,  5  dajrs  a  week." 

The  book  also.  Editor  Card  points  out,  carries  a  reproduction  of 
the  now  notorious  picture  of  the  skull  of  a  cow  that  was  used  so 
effectively  In  The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains.  The  picture  is  ac- 
companied by  the  statement  that  It  was  from  an  animal  "that 
perished  In  South  Dakota  from  lack  of  food  and  drink." 

A  further  reference  of  interest  Is  the  following  paragraph  from 
a  dlKusslon  of  the  State  In  business: 

"The  cement  plant  which  Is  located  at  Rapid  City  Is  still  owned 
a?ul  operated  by  the  State.  It  has  netted  a  profit  sufficiently  large 
tj  warrant  continuing  it.  but  It  probably  does  not  yield  as  great 
a  net  Income  as  it  would  if  it  were  operated  by  an  individual  for 
his  net  profit." 

Along  with  Editor  Card  we  are  surprised  and  amazed  by  the  con- 
tents of  a  bock  that  la  apparenUy  employed  generally  in  the  South 
Dakota  schools  as  a  textbook. 

The  t>ook  contains  expression  of  opinion  on  highly  questionable 
topics. 

Tiie  statement,  for  example,  that  a  property  tax  is  not  a  fair  tax 
Is  notable  In  this  respect. 

And  then  we  have  the  conclusion  that  the  reason  for  the  drought 
was  the  fact  that  trees  had  been  cut  and  drainage  programs 
Initiated. 

The  records  show  that  there  were  droughts  In  South  Dakota  long 
before  the  white  man  came  to  the  prairies.  It  further  shows  that 
ttiere  are  more  trees  here  now  than  when  the  pioneers  came.    The 


people.  In  truth,  have  planted  many  more  trees  on  the  prairies  than 
they  have  cut. 

A  choice  political  statement  Is  that  concerning  Berry  and  the  re- 
lief funds.    Its  political  implications  are  obvious. 

Notable,  too.  Is  the  assertion  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  will 
be  required  to  work  only  6  or  6  hours  a  day  and  6  days  a  week 
when  they  become  adults. 

And  then  there  Is  the  dlscuralon  of  the  policies  of  the  cement 
plant  accompanied  by  the  bland  assertion  that  the  net  Income 
would  have  been  larger  If  the  plant  had  been  privately  operated. 
Perhaps  we  should  be  happy  to  welcome  that  statement  as  an 
Indication  of  the  supjerlorlty  of  private  over  public  operation.  But 
It  Ignores  a  basic  fact — the  fact  that  as  a  SUte-owned  plant  It 
commands  a  virtual  monopoly  of  State  business.  A  private  owner 
would  not  be  favored  in  this  fashion. 

The  writer  of  a  textbook  of  South  Dakota  history.  It  seems, 
Fhould  confine  himself  to  the  facts.  Let  him  tell  his  story  as  tho 
records  and  the  statistics  reveal  It.  When  he  seeks  to  go  Into 
the  field  of  opinion,  he  is  trespassing  beyond  the  proper  boundary 
of  such  a  volume. 

Editor  Card,  we  feel,  should  be  thanked  for  bringing  this  subject 
Into  the  limelight.  We  hope  the  discussion  will  Induce  educators 
everywhere  to  make  a  study  of  the  possible  Implications  of  text- 
books now  In  use  with  h  view  toward  outlining  a  program  to  avoid 
the  type  of  material  appearing  In  the  sixth-grade  history  from  which 
the  quotations  in  this  editorial  have  been  taken. 


Census  of  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


LETTER  PROM  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  CENSUS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  a  release  by  the  Director 
of  the  Census,  the  Honorable  William  L.  Austin,  on  March  20. 
1940.  which  contains  a  letter  written  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Tcbey]  by  the  Director  of  the  Census. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release  v.'as  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Din>ArrMBNT  OF  COMMEHCK. 

Washington. 

William  L.  Au.stln.  Director  of  the  Census,  has  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Senator  Chari.ks  W.  Tobet: 

Masch  19,  1940. 
Hon.  Charixs  W.  ToBrr, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deas  Senator  Tobet:  Now  that  the  little  census  blitzkrieg 
which  you  led  so  gallantly  seems  about  to  have  spent  Its  force, 
and  since  we  are  approaching  the  Easter  season  when  the  spirit  of 
charity  and  forgiveness  should  prevail.  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to 
Join  with  me  In  binding  up  the  wounds. 

I  am  appealing  to  you  to  do  this  In  the  Interest  of  a  good  censiis, 
and  especially  In  the  Interest  of  more  than  3  OOO  progressive  cities 
whose  chambers  of  commerce  and  leading  citizens  have  organized 
to  cooperate  locally  to  see  that  the  coming  census  Is  a  good  one. 
For,  rtmember.  these  cities  are  about  to  have  photographs  taken 
which  must  be  their  official  likenesses  for  the  next  10  years,  and  It 
Is  Important  to  them  that  the  likenesses  be  sharply  In  focus. 

These  are  the  things  which  you  can  generou.sly  do  now  which 
will  demonstrate  that  Americans,  although  partisans,  can  really 
get  together  for  the  common  good  after  they  have  Indulged  in 
their  political  ftin: 

1.  Write  a  letter,  please,  to  Mrs.  J.  Warren  Burgess,  president  of 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  telling  her  that 
you  were  in  error  when  you  announced  over  the  radio  that  the 
censtis  schedule  of  1940  contained  the  question.  Have  you  ever 
been  divorced?  Elxplaln  to  her  that  you  were  In  error  in  needlessly 
arousing  the  ire  of  many  women,  resulting  In  many  violent  protests 
to  Members  of  Congress  over  a  question  which  Is  not  even  In  the 
schedule.  Kindly  explain  to  her  that  the  question  touching  on 
this  .subject  In  the  1940  census  Is  the  same  that  has  appeared  in 
censtis  schedules  since  1890  and  requires  simply  an  Indication  of 
the  marital  condition  of  each  person^man  and  woman — as  cf 
April  1,  1940.  Eiich  person  will  be  listed  as  "single."  "married." 
"widowed."  or  "divorced."  If  a  divcrced  person  Is  remarried,  he 
or  she  will  simply  report  "married."  and  thore  will  be  no  probing 
Into  previous  marital  history.  There  wUl  be  no  question  on  "how 
many  times  divorced."  as  you  stated  over  the  radio. 

3.  Please  admit  In  your  next  radio  address  that  when  you  stated 
that  certain  questions  on  occupation  were  asked  only  of  men.  and 
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not  at  women,  yoa  were  completely  tn  enor,  as  the  fact  Is  that 
■U  asnploxed  penona.  both  male  and  tenale,  will  be  asked  to  tndl- 
OBte  the  occupation  and  Industxy  In  wbleh  they  were  employed 
dnxlug  the  w«ek  preoedlng  tb«  oeiMni,  aaA  unonployed  peraona, 
both  male  and  female,  will  Indicate  the  ceeupatlon  and  Industry 
In  which  they  were  last  emplored.  Wesss  be  generous  enough  to 
admit,  therefore,  that  this  question  has  no  relation  to  mobUlza- 
tlon  for  war.  but  Is  Intended  slxs^Hy  to  get  basic  statisUcs  on  the 
Nation's  industrial  and  oocupational  iklll. 

8.  Ftaaae  be  generous  enough  to  admit  that  a  large  proportion 
of  unemployment  involTes  pemns  foagagaa  In  part-time  employ- 
ment and  irregular  employment,  and  that  the  iMst  measure  of  the 
degree  at  such  unemployment  Is  the  amount  of  wage  income 
earned  dtirlng  the  year.  Be  fair  tSMUgb  to  explain  that  the  main 
purpoe  of  this  inquiry  on  wages  and  salaries  la  to  get  a  measure  of 
thto  twilight  Bone  between  employment  and  tmemployment:  that 
the  question  on  Income  involTes  only  persons  whose  income  is 
•S.OOO  and  leas  and  does  not  tnrhid^>  «^«***«*»  from  dividends,  mter- 
est.  and  other  nonwage  souroea.  It  would  be  Tery  helpfxiL  tn  re- 
moTlng  partisanship  from  the  dlerwlon  of  this  question.  If  yon 
would  tell  your  followers  that  the  coogressKmal  act  directing  the 
OtDSam  Bureau  to  make  inquiries  on  unemployment  was  passed 
by  a  Congress  controlled  t>y  your  own  party  In  1939  and  signed  by 
a  President  of  your  own  party. 

4.  Please  be  good  enough  to  admit  that  the  Inquiry  on  home- 
mortgage  data  Is  not  new  In  this  eenauK  that  a  Congress  and  a 
President  (Ben)amln  Harrison),  of  your  own  party.  In  1890  directed 
the  Census  Bureau  to  obtain  this  inforaiatlon  and  that  no  survey  at 
housing  conditions  In  the  United  States  could  be  complete  without 
this  eesenUal  infonnaUon.  __  ^^   ^w  ... 

5.  Please  be  frank  enough  to  state  the  recognlaed  truth  that 
bath  and  toUet  facilities  in  any  home  are,  perhaps,  the  most  Im- 
portant characteristics  to  Indicate  the  kind  at  abode:  that  they  are 
vital  facu  In  arriving  at  or  JustlfyUag  clatmed  values;  and  that  no 
hcruslng  census  would  be  complete  without  them.  Please  explain 
that  municipalities,  public  utUltles,  real-esUte  men,  bankers,  and 
health  authorities  need  these  stattattcs  to  gover^  extensions  of 
fadUttes  in  cities,  and  that  these  inqtdrles  are  fOr  fte  public  good. 

e.  Wont  you  please  help  to  make  your  foUowers  imderstand  that 
the  Census  Bur«au,  through  160  yeaca.  has  never  violated  the  law 
requiring  secrecy;  that  all  of  Its  exeuuUfe  staff,  except  the  Director. 
Is  civil  service:  that  the  present  Dtrector,  although  a  Democrat,  has 
H>ent  40  years  In  the  service,  rising  from  a  clerkship  to  the  top: 
Sat  he  received  moat  of  his  promotlODB  during  administrations  of 
your  own  party:  that  he  became  Assistant  Director  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Hoover;  that  even  now  otir  Assistant  Di- 
rector Is  a  Masaachuaetto  Republican,  and  that  our  chief  statistician 
for  population,  who  entered  the  servloe  SO  years  ago  during  the 
Taft  administration.  aiKl  the  man  who  probably  has  had  more  to 
do  In  framing  the  income  questions  than  any  other  man,  u  a  Maine 
Republican. 

7  Please  be  fair  enough  to  admit  that  If  there  Is  any  justified 
CTttldam  over  the  manner  o*  selectlnf  local  enumerators,  such  cor- 
rection would  be  a  responsibility  of  Congress,  and  that  all  censuses 
exoept  oiie  since  1870  have  been  conducted  by  a  field  force  selected 
by  your  own  party.  I  appeal  to  you  In  this  manner  because  the 
QuaUty  and  completeness  at  these  lO-year  surveys  are  of  vital  in- 
terest to  mfen  and  women  of  aU  parties.  They  cannot  be  com- 
pletely successful  without  public  oooptfaUon  and  to  arouse  public 
Resistance  through  incorrect  statements  and  Improper  implications 
Is  taking  a  desperate  chance  with  ptiMlc  welfare. 

With  a  sincere  desire  to  have  your  oooperaUon  rather  than  your 

opposition.  I  appeal  to  you  to  Join  In  making  the  19«)  census  suc- 

oeSrul     I  appeal   to  you  without  any  resentment  for   what  has 

happened  for  I  reall«  that  to  err  is  human;  to  forgive  divine. 

Respectfully  yours,  

^^^  WtLLXAM  L.  Aosnw,  Director. 


Frances  Willard  Centennial  Total  Abstinence 

Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


T.hrrurR  FSOM  ARTHUB  CHABUES  JACKSON 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be  In- 
corporated in  the  Appendix  of  the  R«cord  a  letter  to  me  from 
Mr.  Arthur  Charles  Jackson,  president  of  the  Frances  Willard 
Centennial  Total  Abstinence  Society. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  tn  the  Rscou.  as  follows: 

Tmm  PtaKcas  WnxASB  Cawiswwui. 

ToTAi.  AMRnnafcs  Socnrrr, 
Wiuhington,  March  10.  1949. 

ICT  DBAa  Sbvstob:  Sight  year*  ago  I  called  your  attention  to  th* 
fact  that  Portland,  ICains,  U  known  to  a  mllllcn  teacAMra,  and  oOmt 
millions  of  young  and  old,  as  the  btrthplaos  of  Uie  world's  best- 
loved  poet,  Longfellow;  that  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Christian 
Kndeavor  Society,  which  now  has  more  than  7,000,0000  members  In 
80.000  unions  In  all  parts  at  the  world:  and  this  past  year  the 
birthplace  of  the  Prances  WUlard  Centennial  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  observing  Pranoes  Willard  day  in  SUtuary  Hall  on  the 
anniversary  of  her  death. 

Today,  Uarch  20,  te  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  anniversary 
at  the  father  of  prohibitum — Oen.  Neal  Dow — also  bom  in  Port- 
land, and  regarded  by  students  and  well-wishers  of  humanity  every- 
where as  one  of  the  greatest  t>enef actors  of  the  human  race. 

The  Portland  Historical  Society  aiul  the  International  Longfellow 
Society  have  placed  a  tablet  upon  the  home  where  he  was  bom. 
and  hope  that  In  the  near  future  a  suitable  monument  will  be 
provided  both  for  the  city  of  his  birth  and  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Peace,  prosperity,  and  good  will  will  become  more  abundantly 
the  common  lot  of  all  when  the  lives  of  such  Christian  Endeavorers 
as  Longfellow.  Pranoes  WUlard.  and  Neal  Dow  are  emulated  by 
young  and  old. 

Let  us  believe  that  every  child  of  Ood,  of  whatever  age,  race,  or 
religion,  should  have  a  right  to  life.  llt>erty.  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  unmenaoed  and  unpolluted  by  the  frightful  evils  of  the 
liquor  traffic — a  traffic  regarded  by  millions  of  C^lstlan  men  and 
women  all  around  the  world  as  one  of,  If  not  the  deadliest,  enemy  of 
the  human  race. 

Most  sincerely. 

ASTROa  CHAaUEB   JACXSOM, 

Presidew*. 


Shall  This  America  Pass? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22  ilegislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


XDITORIAL  PROM  WHBELINa  (W.  VA.)  IMTELLIOENGBB 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcosd  an  editorial 
from  the  Wheeling  InteUigenoer  of  March  14.  1940,  entitled 
•nShall  This  America  Pass?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rcooao.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer] 

8HAU.  THIS  AMESICA  PASST 

On  March  11.  1910.  the  first  pay  of  the  PhUUps  Sheet  it  Tin  Plate 
Co.  was  distributed.  It  totaled  $3,300.  representing  wages  for  the 
first  a  weeks  of  the  company's  exlstencn. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Welrton  Steel. 

When  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  tJila  event  rolled  around  the 
other  day.  another  2-week  Wetrton  pay  was  distributed.  This  pay 
roU  was  »2,021,767.  ^     ^ ^       »w 

There,  In  a  nutshell.  Is  the  story  of  American  Industry  under  the 
system  of  free  Individual  enterprise  which  made  this  cotmtry  great. 

It  is  the  story  of  America  itself— the  land  of  importunity;  the 
land  where  no  man  wears  another  man's  collar;  where  a  msn  s 
achievements  are  limited  only  by  his  wlU  and  character  and  IntelU- 
eence  and  energy  and  Industry.  

That  is.  It  Is  the  story  of  the  America  we  have  known  until  now. 
For  the  America  dramatized  by  the  epic  of  Welrton  Is  under  fire 
and  has  been  since  1933.  ^_  ^  .     ,.^_ 

We  are  told  that  the  E.  T.  Weirs  of  this  country  are  In  reaUty 
Its  public  enemies.  They  are  held  up  to  aoom  as  "eoonomlc  royal- 
ists •'  We  are  told  that  they  have  cornered  the  lands  'fealth  by 
trampling  on  the  necks  crfthe  "°<»«^^7"^f^\?J''r^«S«- 
thev  must  be  curbed  and  restrained  and  their  wealth  selaed  by  a 
benevolent  government  and  divided  among  the  poor.  So  we  have 
restrictive  laws  hemming  In  and  htirasslng  business  on  every 
hand  We  have  confiscatory  taxation  to  pay  for  a  sweOlng  amy 
of  bureaucrats  and  a  wastefully  administered  system  of  public  re- 
lief We  have  eovernmental  control  and  Invasion  of  more  and  mOTe 
fields  of  private  activity.  Finally,  we  have.  emanaUng  from  the 
■eat  of  government  Itself,  the  doctrine  that  pump  priming  is  n* 
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longer  a  temporary  expedient  for  the  stimulation  of  activity;  that, 
aa  permanent  policy,  the  Government  muat  inveat  more  and 
more  funds  In  constructive  enterprise,  and  take  over  the  direction 
at  a  -planned  economy."  We  are  told  that  the  old  order  Is  out- 
moded; that  It  belong*  to  the  -horse  and  buggy"  age  and  mxist  be 
supplanted. 

In  short,  we  have  taken  a  long  stride  toward  a  coUectlvlst  aUte; 
toward,  to  speak  bluntly.  plAln.  unvarnished  socUliam. 

Is  that  what  we  want? 

Let  8  eee:  ^  ,  ^ 

When  B  T.  Weir,  his  late  brother,  and  the  handful  of  associates 
who  launched  the  Welrton  enterprise  started,  they  had  nothing  to  go 
on  but  the  attributes  God  had  given  them,  developed  In  the  hard 
school  of  personal  experience.  Prom  these  materials  they  fashioned 
the  present  Welrton  enterprise. 

Now.  who  has  profited  from  their  careers?  Let's  Uke  B.  T.  Weir, 
the  guiding  genius  of  Welrton.  Mr.  Weir  can  wear  only  one  suit  of 
clothes  at  a  time.  He  probably  eats  less  food  than  the  average  mill 
hand  he  employs.  He  can  ride  In  only  one  automobile.  And  our 
guess  is  that  he  works  harder  than  anytxxiy  In  his  company.  In 
other  words,  he  gets  relatively  little  more  out  of  Welrton  than  do 
thousands  of  others.  His  mode  of  living  doesn't  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  the  average  American  citizen. 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  Is  that  the  fact  that  E.  T.  Weir 
ha«  accumulated  wealth  doesn't  mean  that  he  consumes  that  wealth 
himself.  The  property  he  controls,  the  wealth  Invested  In  his  name, 
go  to  providing  a  living  not  alone  for  the  families  of  the  thousands 
of  men  employed  directly  by  Welrton  Steel  but  the  thousands  of 
others  Involved  In  supplying  and  servicing  Welrton — workmen  In  ore 
mmes.  in  coal  mines,  on  railroads,  on  highways.  In  fabricating 
plants — In  coimiless  other  places.  In  short,  the  Intelligence  and 
energy  and  vision  and  executive  ability  which  built  Welrton  Steel 
have  created  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  which  Is  helping  sustain  many 
thoufianda  of  people. 

The  country  Is  richer,  the  people  better  off  because  of  E.  T.  Weir 
and  the  economic  and  political  system  which  made  his  career 
possible. 

Let's  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

Lets  suppose  that  the  Government,  in  the  Interest  of  humanity, 
confiscated  the  Welrton  Steel  Co.  tomorrow  Let's  suppose  Mr. 
Weirs  personal  wealth  were  seized  and  divided  up  among  the  poor, 
and  somebody  like  Tom  Corcoran  or  Harold  Ickes  put  In  charge  of 
the  milU.  How  far  would  this  wealth  go?  How  long  do  you  sup- 
pose the  property  would  hold  together?  How  long  would  there  be 
a  93  000.000  pay  roll  to  distribute  every  2  weeks?  And  what  would 
happen  to  the  thousands  of  families  that  have  been  living  com- 
fortably from  Welrton  Steel? 

Let's  suppose  the  Government  always  had  controlled  the  steel  In- 
dustry Do  you  believe  that  Industry  would  have  been  as  far 
advanced  as  It  Is  today  or  that  as  many  people  would  have  profited 
from  It  as  has  been  the  case? 

Welrton  Steel  Is  but  a  single  example  In  the  great  Industrial  and 
business  structure  of  America.  What  Is  true  of  It  Is  true  In  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  countless  other  enterprises.  They  are  the  product 
of  free  Initiative.     They  are  what  made  this  country  what  It  Is. 

You  may  believe  It  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  of  this  Is 
threatened,  but  the  fact  Is  there  nevertheless.  The  New  Deal  is 
essentially  coUectlvut.  Socialism  Is  the  inevitable  end  of  the  cur- 
rent gcvemmenUl  trend.  It  Is  written  In  every  New  Deal  act. 
stamped  on  every  official  move.  The  paralyzing  Infiuence  of  govem- 
menul  Invasion  already  presses  heavily  upon  the  land. 

We  have  but  two  choice* — to  go  ahead  with  this  program  or  to 
turn  back. 

To  go  ahead  means  to  keep  the  present  regime  In  power.  To  turn 
back  means  to  clean  bouse  in  Washington.  And  1940  may  be  the 
last  opportunity  we  will  have  to  do  this  Job. 

Thiiik  it  over.  * 


Costs  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  <),  19i0 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  SUNDAY  OREOONIAN 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Oregonian  of  March  17,  1940.  entlUed  "Unbearable 

Costa." 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rccou>.  as  follows: 

IPtom  the  Sunday  Oregonian  of  March  17,  1940] 

TJfTBUiMABl^   COSTS 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  Capt.  Lqwell  M  Llmptis'  recent 
book.  TvenUetlx  Century  Warfare,  U  Is  Mated  that  in  Caeaar'a 


time  It  coat  only  75  cents  to  kiU  a  man.  During  the  Napoleonic 
wars  as  a  result  of  modern  methods,  the  cost  had  gone  up  to 
•3.000  a  man.  In  the  American  Civil  War  It  had  risen  stlU  further, 
to  about  W.OOO.  Then  came  a  stUl  more  rapid  mechanization. 
and  m  the  World  War  the  cost  was  at  approximately  $21,000 — 
dead.  8.538.315:   expense.  •180.000.000.000. 

Now — even  If  there  should  be  real  fighting  on  the  western 
front— It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  per  death  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  •60,000.  So,  as  Captain  Limpus  puU  It,  it  will  cost 
as  much  to  kill  a  single  poUu  on  the  Maginot  line  as  It  wotUd 
have  cost  Pompey  or  Marlus  to  dispose  of  50.000  foemen. 

General  Mannerhelm.  In  his  radio  address  to  the  army  after 
the  armistice,  fixed  the  losses  at  200.000  for  the  Russians  and 
15.000  for  the  Finns.  At  •SOOOO  per  man.  that  would  mean  the 
war  bill  U  •10.750,000.000.  It  probably  Is  lower,  but  only  because 
of  the  great  lethal  efficiency  of  the  Finns  and  the  eagerness  of 
the  attackers.  Certainly  the  Russians  spent  a  great  deal  more 
than  950.000  for  each  defender  who  was  slain;  and  probably  in 
normal  war.  fought  with  modern  machinery  and  numbers,  the 
estimate  of  Captain  Limpus  will  prove  to  be  fairly  accurate. 

And  considering  a  nomaal  war  on  a  large  scale,  what  do  all 
these  fVgtires  add  up  to?  What  do  they  total?  That  should  be 
obvious.  They  total  bankruptcy  for  mankind.  Nothing  more — 
nothing  less — exactly  that. 

Europe  was  bankrupt  after  the  last  war,  and  was  only  partially 
pulled  out  by  the  reserve  strength  of  the  United  States,  the  over- 
seas empires  of  Britain  and  France,  the  vmexplolted  state  of 
Russian  resources,  and  the  general  fact  that  the  outside  world 
was  less  deeply  involved  than  BMrope.  Today  seme  of  these 
strengths  remain,  at  least  In  part.  But  It  Is  possible  they  cannot 
bold  up  the  structure  again,  even  so  Inadequately  as  last  time. 
So  It  is  quite  probable  that  If  the  cry  of  havoc  spreads,  and  the 
nations  really  turn  loose  the  dogs  of  war.  there  will  come  economic 
confusion  such  as  we.  still  going  our  quiet  ways,  cannot  now 
conceive. 

Committee  on  World  War  Veterans*  Legislation 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  21.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  reported  a  bill  to  com- 
pensate widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  parents  of  veterans 
of  the  World  War. 

Already  there  seems  to  be  a  barrage  of  propaganda  and  of 
misrepresentation  going  the  round  with  reference  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  But  I  want  to  assure  the  House  that  we 
did  the  very  best  we  could.  We  followed  precedents  set  by 
the  Congress  in  passing  similar  legislation  with  reference  to 
dependents  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Newspapermen  who  are  attacking  this  measure  are  evi- 
dently doing  so  without  knowledge  of  its  contents.  I  am  sure 
that  if  they  will  read  it  carefully  they  will  find  that  It  con- 
tains safeguards  against  the  very  dangers  of  which  they 
complain,  since  it  limits  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
widows  who  have  no  children  by  the  veteran  to  the  ones  who 
were  married  to  him  during  the  war. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  this  measure  vvill  not  cost  one-third 
the  amounts  now  being  given  as  estimates,  but  it  will  take 
care  of  many  needy  dependents  of  deceased  veterans. 

One  thing  this  proposed  legislation  has  done — it  has  re- 
discovered Rajrmond  Moley.  Remember  Raymond?  He  used 
to  be  what  Westbrook  Pegler  calls  a  literary  sharecropper 
here  arotind  Washington.     That  Is.  he  wrote  on  the  halves. 

He  is  now  a  tenant  at  sufferance  on  the  pay  roll  of  News 
Week,  one  of  these  sawed-off  magazines  that  are  now  crowd- 
ing the  parking  space  at  the  newsstands.  In  it  he  recently 
attacked  me  personally  for  having  Introduced  certain  bills  at 
the  request  of  the  various  veterans'  organizations. 

After  having  read  his  attacks  on  President  Roosevelt,  of 
course.  I  would  not  be  surprised  at  anything  he  would  say 
about  anybody  else.  I  am  reminded  of  a  little  nursery  rhyme 
which  goes  something  like  this: 

The  Saviour  had  his  Judas  Iscarlot. 

Who  posed  as  meek  and  lowly; 
But  Washington  had  his  Benedict  Arnold. 

And  Roosevelt  had  his  Mcley. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  assure  the  House  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  veterans'  organizations  have  worked 
diligently  on  this  matter  in  their  conscientious  efforts  to  do 
justice  to  all  concerned.  Tills  measure  does  not  go  as  far  as 
many  of  us  would  like  to  go.  but  taking  all  factors  Into  con- 
sideration. It  was  the  very  best  we  could  do.  Of  course,  it  is 
subject  to  amendment. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcobo.  I  here  insert  a  copy  of  the  bill,  which  reads  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.  R.  9000)  to  provide  more  adequate  compensation  for  cer- 
tain dependent*  of  World  War  veterana.  and  for  other  purpoeea 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  part  m  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a) . 
as  amended,  la  hereby  amended,  by  adding  a  new  paragraph,  IV. 
thereto  to  read  as  follows: 

'TV.  (a)  Subject  to  the  Income  limitation  of  part  m.  paragraph 
n  hereof,  as  amended,  the  surviving  dependent  widow  as  hereinafter 
defUied.  chUd,  or  children,  and  or  dependent  mother  or  father  of 
any  deceased  person  who  served  In  the  active  mllltory  or  naval  serv- 
ice during  the  World  War,  and  whose  service  therein  was  as  defined 
by  part  III.  paragraph  I  hereof,  as  amended,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  the  monthly  rates  specified  next  below: 

^•Wldow  but  no  child.  $20;  widow  and  one  child,  $28;  widow  and 
two  children  134  (with  $4  for  each  additional  child) ;  now  widow  but 
one  chUd  $12;  no  widow  but  two  chUdren,  $18  (equally  divided); 
no  widow  but  three  children,  $24  (equally  divided)  (with  $3  for  each 
additional  child;  total  amount  to  be  eqtially  divided);  dependent 
mother  or  father.  $20:  or  both,  $16  (each). 

"(b)  As  to  the  widow,  child,  or  chUdren,  the  total  compensation 
payable  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  $56.  Where  such 
benefits  would  otherwise  exceed  $66,  the  amount  of  $56  may  be 
apportioned  as  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  prescribe." 
Sac  2.  For  the  purpose  of  payment  of  compensation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  the  term  "widow"  shall  mean  a  woman  who 
was  married  prior  to  July  3.  1921.  to  the  person  who  served;  or  who 
was  married  prior  to  May  13.  1938,  to  the  person  who  served,  pro- 
vided a  child  was  bom  of  such  marriage:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  act  of  May  13.  1938  (Public,  No.  614. 
78th  Cong  ).  Insofar  as  they  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  govern  the  determination  of  eligibility  of  a  widow 
for  benefits  under  this  act. 


Forcigrn  Silver  Purchases 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 

EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINOTOK  DAILY  NEWS  OF  MARCH 

21.  1940 


buy  the  world's  silver  you  tend  to  destroy  the  use  of  sUtbt  else- 
where m  the  world."    That  Is  Just  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  Eccles  added.  "The  only  use  we  have  for  silver  la  to  make 
more  excess  reserves,  which  are  already  excessive,  and  more  bank 
deposits,  which  also  are  already  exoesalwe." 

In  other  words,  the  sUver  poUcy  Is  a  carrier  for  the  germ  of 
Inflation. 

It  looks  now  as  If  Senator  TowwsnfD's  one-msm  crusade  for 
repeal  is  going  to  be  a  winner.    We  hope  so. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March  21.  1940,  paying  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Town- 
SEWDl  for  his  effort  In  having  presented  to  the  Senate  certain 
silver  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
IHinted  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  March  21.  19401 

EILVES   TAKES   A  UCJCIIIO 
"SUver,"  according  to  ex-8enatOT  Oore.  "has  aU  the  attributes  of 

"^Jl^naT  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  seems  to  have 
come  around  to  Mr.  Qore's  view.  Yesterday  it  "'^^^-J*.^^*;.^ 
endOTse  Senator  Towkscnbb  blU  ending  our  purchases  of  foreign 

silver.     And  high  time,  say  we.  ^         ^    .        , H^ii«r«  ir, 

The  Treasury  has  been  shoveling  out  good  American  dollars  In 
return  for  aU  ihe  worlds  sUver-new  sUver  out  of  .^« J^°^^ o^.^ 
sUvcr  out  of  strongboxes  and  Jewel  cases,  and  rainy-day  hoards. 
And  It  has  been  paying  much  more  than  the  metal  is  worth. 

Why?  We  don't  need  It.  AU  Mr.  Morgenthau  do«»  with  this 
foreign  metal  Is  bury  It.  He  could  never  sell  it.  In  a  free  market, 
for  anything  like  what  It  cost  hlnx.  s,^t^  t—n*  - 

True,  this  SanU  Glaus  policy  of  oiiz«  la  "good  for  foreign  trade 
It  would  also  be  good  for  foreign  trade  If  at  Intervals  we  simply 
Kave  away  a  billion  dollars  abroad,  first  come  first  served. 

TO  Btoo  our  foreign  silver  purchases  will  be  to  step  on  aome  toes. 
Mexico's;  for  Insunce.     Mexico  Is  the  world's  biggest  producer  of 
Sver.    Under  the  Uw  now  facing  repeal  we  'ubBldlzed  Mexl^y 
buying  the  output  of  lu  mines.     And'what  does  the    good  neighbor 
■at  in  return?     A  kick  in  the  panta.  

Chairman  Eccles.  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  who  o^es  from 
an  important  sUver  8Utc.  Utah,  said  a  year  ago  that  "When  you 


The  Government's  Obligation  to  the  Farmer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER.  OP  KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  me  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem on  March  19.  1940,  on  the  subject  The  Government's 
Obligation  to  the  Parmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Prtends  In  the  radio  audience,  some  10  days  ago  three  well-known 
Americans  went  on  the  air  and  told  the  American  farmers  of  the 
friendship  of  the  present  administration  for  the  American  farmer. 
The  three  men  were  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  and  Postmaster  General  James  A. 
Farley  Mr.  Parley  also  Is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  The  country  was  assured  that  the  broadcast  was  non- 
poUtlcal  m  nature.  _        ...» 

The  record  does  not  exactly  bear  out  that  assertion,  but  I  suppose 
that  in  a  campaign  even  a  President,  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  Democratic  national  chairman  may  be  cxciised  for  taking 
advantage  of  a  more  or  less  Imaginary  anniversary  to  spread  some 
political  propaganda. 

This  week  the  Senate  Is  debating  and  will  pass  a  bUl  appropriating 
approximately  f  1.000,000.000  for  the  relief  of  the  American  fanner. 
I  say  that  when  It  is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Treasury  to  con- 
tribute a  blUlon  dollars  annually  to  the  farmers  of  America,  that  is 
a  nretty  certain  sign  that  the  American  farmer  is  not  prosperous. 
And  when  we  consider  also  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
himself  says  that  the  American  farmers'  income  for  the  past  10 
ycai-s  has  averaged  $2,000,000,000  a  year  less  than  his  services  to  the 
consumers  of  the  country  entitled  him  to  receive,  I  say  that  is 
another  sign  that  the  American  farmer  lu  not  prosperom. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  has  Issued  a  statement  that  Instead 
of  appropriating  $200,000,000  for  parity  payments,  as  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Congress  ought  to  appropriate  $700.- 
000.000  to  take  care  of  the  producers  of  five  farm  crops  alone- 
cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  rice. 

The  New  Deal  has  had  7  years  to  work  on  the  farm  problem— and 
the  best  It  can  produce  Is  the  fact  that  subsidies  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  running  close  to  a  billion  dollars  still  leave  the  American 
farmer  underpaid  at  least  a  billion  doUars  a  year. 

I  say  that  a  farm  program  which  callis  for  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  partly  make  good  the  American 
farmer's  annual  deficit  of  $2,000,000,000  a  year  as  his  share  of  the 
national  income  is  nothing  to  hold  an  anniversary  celebration 
about. 

When  the  Senate  gets  through  with  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill,  it  win  take  up  a  proposal  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  another  3  years. 

Between  the  agriculture  supply  bill  and  the  proposed  "fenf^o" 
Of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  we  have  an  Ulumlnatlng 
picture  of  what  the  New  Deal  has  done  for  the  American  farmer. 
Now  I  am  not  criticizing  the  good  intentions  of  President  Roose- 
velt nor  of  Secretary  Wallace.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Inten- 
tlo^  of  both  of  them.  I  have  a  great  liking  also,  personally,  for 
gen^  Jim  Parley,  but  I  must  say  I  dont  ^Tf^^'^rX^n^ 
lets  a  ticket  as  either  a  farm  expert  or  as  the  farmers  friend. 
But  I  suppose  they  felt  It  was  necessary  to  bring  the  Demoaatlc 
Party  Into  the  1940  picture  some  way  The  President  wanted  to 
talk  to  the  farmenj  is  President  rather  than  as  a  po~lble  Demo- 
ciatlc  candidate  for  reelection,  and  Henry  Wallace  didn't  want  to 
Sie  artisan  speech.  So  Jim  Parley  was  brought  In  to  remind 
Se  farmSi  Umt  pTealdent  Roosevelt  and  Henry  WaUace.  and  their 
^eds    are  hooked  up  some  way  with  the  Democratic  campaign  in 

"TsavTglvrboth  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wsllaoe  cre«llt 
for  "«>d  intentlona-the  kind  of  good  Intentions  that  hare  paTCd 
the  road  to  a  place  where  the  American  farmer  operates  at  JM 
iS^n^STtosTs^rding  to  secretary  Wallace  »^!t°-»«^"„"ieii:LJS 
S^Sme  $2:000,000,000  a  ywir.  to  a  place  where  38  big  ln«iranc« 
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companies  own  more  than  one-half  billion  dollars  worth  of  farm 
lands,  all  acquired  by  forecloaure;  where  the  fanner  la  getting  only  40 
cent*  of  the  dollar  the  constimer  pays  for  food,  whereas  he  used  to 
get  53  cent*  of  tluit  dollar:  to  a  place  where  he  has  to  depend  upon 
subsidies  from  the  Federal  Treasxiry  to  keep  hlm.self  and  his  family 
alive  and  on  the  farm. 

My  friends,  much  aa  I  admire  and  like  and  respect  the  yery  fine 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  that  are  Henry  Wallace's.  I  must 
fay  to  you  regretfully  and  sadly,  that  the  New  Deal  has  failed  to 
solve  the  farm  problem. 

I  do  not  say  It  has  not  helped  some  fanners.  The  things  done 
In  the  put  7  years  have  done  more  than  that.  The  benefit  pay- 
ments, the  conservation  payments,  the  parity  payments,  the  com- 
modity loans,  the  subsidization  of  exports  of  surpluses  and  pur- 
chases of  surpluses  for  relief  distribution,  lower  Interest  rates — 
these  have  saved  thousands  of  farmers  from  being  foreclosed  off 
their  farms  and  from  going  on  relief  rolls. 

But  while  I  am  glad  that  farmers  have  t)een  helped,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  farm  problem  has  not  t>een  solved,  and  cannot  be 
solved,  by  such  methods. 

The  New  Deal  was  going  to  restore  j)arlty  prices  for  major  farm 
products  in  the  United  Statea.  Even  after  paying  out  1500.000.000 
In  sou -conservation  payments;  after  spending  $200,000,000  a  year 
to  dispose  of  surpluses  at  home  and  abroad;  after  expending  $150.- 

000000  through  the  Farm  Security  Administration;  after  lending 
hundreds  of  millions  In  commodity  loans — after  all  these  expendi- 
tures from  the  Public  Treasury,  almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  more  annually  would  be  required  to  bring  parity  Income  to 
American    farmers,    we    are    told    by    the    American   Farm    Bureau. 

My  friends,  I  ask  you  In  all  seriousness.  Is  that  a  result  which 
justifies  an  anniversary  celebration  at  which  the  genial  Democratic 
national  chairman  appears  as  the  bearer  of  gifts  to  the  American 
farmer? 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old  saying — 

•'Beware  of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts." 

As  I  remember  the  story,  at  the  selge  of  Troy  the  Greeks  made 
a  gift  to  the  Trojans  of  a  huge  wooden  horse.  Why  the  Trojans 
accepted  the  gift  horse  I  never  have  quite  understood.  But  they 
did.  and  gave  It  a  place  of  honor  In  the  public  square.  And  after 
dark.  Greek  soldiers  cams  out  of  the  body  of  the  wooden  horse, 
and  ojsened  the  gates  of  Troy  to  the  enemy  outside. 

My  friends,  we  might  take  a  lesson  from  ancient  history — 

"Beware  of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts." 

Gifts  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  say  to  you.  are  not  the  answer 
to  the  farm  problem. 

It  Is  true  that  until  we  find  the  answer,  the  subsidies  from  the 
Treasury  will  continue.  We  cannot  afford  to  ruin  agriculture 
entirely. 

The  reason  I  am  supporting  these  pajrments  from  the  Treasviry 
Li  this:  Because  the  national  farm  program  is  a  failure;  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  has  to  be  drawn  upon,  or  our  entire 
economic  structure  will  collapse. 

The  New  Deal  wns  going  to  restore  the  foreign  market  for  Amer- 
ican farm  commodities  through  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements. 
The  American  farmer  also  was  promised  that  these  agreements 
would  not  take  away  his  American  market. 

Now.  what  haa  been  the  result? 

Well,  I  win  tell  you  In  a  few  brief  sentences,  stating  facts  from 
the  record,  and  allow  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
-^     The  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  In  effect  5  full  years  and  a 
few  months  over. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  the  figures  for  those  5  years,  compared 
with  the  5  years  immediately  preceding  the  5  years  of  the  trade 
agreements. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  record,  my  friends — from  the 
record  as  reported  by  the  Btireau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have  presented  these  figures  in 
the  American  forum  of  the  air.  where  a  panel  of  Congressmen  sup- 
porting the  trade  agreements  had  every  opportunity  to  dispute 
them,  and  did  not  dispute  them.  I  have  presented  these  figures  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  not  been  disputed. 
They  cannot  be  disputed.  They  are  the  official  record,  part  of  the 
record  on  which  the  New  Deal  must  Justify  Itself  to  the  farmers  of 
America  in  the  coming  campaign. 

Now  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  In  Its  records  of  exports  and  Imports  of  farm  products, 
makes  a  division  between  imports  that  are  competitive,  and  those 
that  are  noncompetitive  with  the  commodities  produced  on  Ameri- 
can farms. 

Noncompetitive  products  are  those  such  as  rubber,  coffee,  bananas, 
and  other  things  that  are  not  produced  in  marketable  quantit;es — 
or  not  prodtKred  at  all — in  the  United  States.  Competitive  products 
are  those  which  can  l>e  supplied  the  American  market  by  the  Ameri- 
can farmers.  This  division  la  made  by  the  experts  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  not  by  me.  These  figures  are  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture — I  did  not  make  them  up; 

1  did  not  compile  them.     I  Just  pass  them  on  to  you  for  whatever 
they  may  be  worth. 

But  I  will  say  that  they  are  highly  significant. 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agrlculttiral  Economics  show  that 
during  the  5  years  preceding  the  trade  agreements — ending  June  30, 
1034 — the  average  annual  imports  of  competitive  farm  products  was 
$495,395,000.     Keep  that  figure  In  mind — $495,395,000. 

^r  the  first  5  years  of  the  trade  agreements  the  average  annual 
Imports  of  competitive  farm  prodticts  Into  the  United  States  was 
$616,149,000.     I  repeat  the  figure— $616,149,000. 

During  the  5  years  of  the  trade  agreements  imports  Into  the 
United  States  of  oompetlUve  farm  commodities  have  averaged,  an- 


nually, 1120.754.000  more  than  In  the  8  years  before  we  had  the 
trade  agreements. 

That  Is  an  Increase  of  25  percent. 

Tes.  the  trade  agreements  have  helped  farmers  to  the  t\me  of 
$130,754,000  a  year,  but  the  help  has  gone  to  farmers  of  foreign 
lands,  not  to  the  farmers  of  America. 

How  about  the  Imports  Into  the  United  States  of  noncompetitive 
farm  commodities?  These  have  decreased  from  an  average  of  $574.- 
143.000  annually  during  the  5  non-trade-agreement  years  to  $536.- 
933.000.     This  is  a  decrease  of  $37,210,000  annually,  or  7  percent. 

How  about  exports  of  American  farm  conunodltles  out  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  lands? 

Well,  In  the  5  non -trade-agreement  years — and  these  Include 
1931.  1932.  and  1933 — the  exports  of  American  farm  commodities 
averaged  $982,593,000. 

Por  the  6  trade-agreement  years  the  average  annual  exports  from 
the  United  States  of  American  farm  commodities  amoimted  to 
$784,244,000. 

Exports  of  American  farm  products  averaged  $184,369,000  a  year 
less  under  the  trade  agreements.  This  Is  a  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately 20  percent. 

Here,  In  a  nutshell,  is  the  resxilt  so  far  of  the  trade  agreements  so 
far  as  the  American  fanner  is  concerned. 

Under  the  trade  agreements,  imports  of  competitive  farm  com- 
modities increased  25  percent,  imports  of  noncompetitive  fUrm 
products  decreased  7  p>ercent. 

Under  the  trade  agreements,  exports  of  American  farm  commodi- 
ties decreased  20  percent. 

In  other  words,  farmers  of  foreign  lands  increased  their  sales  in 
the  American  market  25  percent:  at  the  same  time  the  American 
farmers  lost  20  percent  of  their  foreign  markets. 

Yes;  the  New  Deal  trade  agreements  have  helped  the  fanners — 
trouble  Is  they  have  helped  the  foreign  farmers,  not  the  American 
farmers. 

Another  thing.  In  dealing  with  the  farm  problem  contradictory 
programs  have  been  in  effect. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  Secretary  Wallace  subsidizing  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  reduce  production  on  American  farms.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  Secretary  of  Slate  Hull  subsidizing  foreign  fanners 
to  produce  more  on  foreign  farms  for  the  American  market. 

I  say  those  two  programs,  working  against  each  other,  Just  do 
not  make  sense. 

Now.  I  always  have  been  opposed  to  making  a  political  football 
of  the  farm  problem.  I  have  not  played  partisan  politics  on  the 
farm  question.  My  record  shows  that  plainly  enough.  I  have 
supported  farm  legislation  that  was  opposed  by  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent: I  have  supported  loyally  farm  legislation  sponsored  by  a 
Democratic  President.  I  have  voted  always  for  whatever  legislation 
came  before  the  Senate  for  the  purix>se  of  helping  agriculture, 
vrtthout  regard  to  whether  it  was  proposed  by  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  when  I  was  convinced  it  would  help  the  fanners. 

But  I  must  say  that  President  Roosevelt,  in  my  Judgment,  did  not 
help  the  situation  any  a  week  ago  Friday  when  he  placed  the  blame 
for  the  farmer's  Ills  on  the  policies  of  the  10  years  preceding  his 
New  Deal  administration.  A  comparison  of  those  10  years  with  the 
7  years  of  the  New  Deal,  since  he  has  invited  that  comparison,  does 
not  Indicate  that  the  New  Deal  has  been  successful  so  far  as  agri- 
culture is  concerned.  I  am  not  going  outalde  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture m  my  discussion  tonight 

Again  I  must  go  to  the  record.     Stinuiuu-lzed.  here  la  the  record: 

In  the  10  Republican  years  to  which  he  referred,  cash  farm  Income 
averaged  $9,392,000,000  a  year,  for  the  7  New  Deal  years  the  average 
has  been  $7,247,000,000.  or  $2,000,000,000  a  year  less. 

Average  annual  Income  per  farm  in  the  decade  before  the  New 
Deal  was  $1,483;  for  the  New  Deal  years  it  has  been  only  $1,002. 
If  those  10  years  were  bad  for  the  American  farmer,  what  word  can 
I  use  to  describe  his  plight  under  the  New  Deal? 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  am  not  criticizing  nor  impugning  the 
Intent  and  objectives  of  the  New  Deal  attempts  to  help  agriculture. 
I  am  not  saying  that  Secretary  Wallace  has  not  devoted  hlnself 
tintlrlngly,  unselfishly  to  trying  to  help  the  American  farmer. 

But  I  do  say  that,  measured  by  Its  announced  objectives,  the 
New  Deal  farm  efforts  have  failed. 

One  objective  was  to  rid  us  of  the  problem  of  burdensome  sur- 
plvLses.  Now  there  Is  more  surplus  wheat,  more  surplus  cotton, 
more  surplus  com  in  the  United  States  today  than  when  the  New 
Deal  started  its  many  programs. 

Another  objective  was  to  restore  parity  prices — only  beef  cattle 
have  been  selling  at  parity  prices,  and  the  New  Deal  program  left 
the  cattle  Industry  outside  its  sphere  of  helpfulness.  The  out- 
break of  the  European  war  was  followed  by  some  rise  in  farm 
prices.  But  at  the  tune  the  war  broke  wheat  was  selling  at  51 
percent  below  parity,  cotton  was  44  percent  t)elow  parity,  corn 
was  43  percent  below  parity,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  farm 
commodities. 

In  line  with  this  was  the  objective  of  restoring  parity  Income  to 
agriculture.  Secretary  Wallace  himself,  in  published  statements 
and  before  congressional  committees,  has  admitted  repeatedly  that 
farm  Income  is  $2,000,000,000  under  parity. 

Now,  suppose  we  take  a  look  at  thLs  matter  of  parity  prices  and 
parity  income.  What  parity  means,  under  the  definition  made  by 
Congress  la  writing  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  U  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  farm  commodities,  in  terms  of  commodities 
farmers  buy,  will  be  the  same  as  It  was  during  the  base  period 
1910-14. 

This  1910-14  yardstick  was  selected  by  Congress  on  the  assump- 
tion that  farm  and  city  Income  were  relauvely  In  lialance  during 
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tbat  period:  that  tn  those  years  farm  commodities  flowed  freely 
to  the  dUes  and  city  goods  flowed  freely  to  the  (arms. 

What  Is  the  situation  today?  Secretary  Wallace  himself  told 
Um  Senate  Plnanoe  Cocnmittee,  of  whteit  I  am  a  member,  when  he 
•npeaivd  before  us  a  few  days  ago.  Pr&oes  tbe  farmer  recelvea  are 
■o  low.  compared  to  prices  he  has  to  pay,  that  his  purchasing 
power  1$  About  three-fourths  what  it  was  in  that  base  period. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean.  Tliere  Is  a  mall-order  house 
that  Issues  catAlogs.  We  folks  In  the  Farm  Belt  get  those  catsxTgs. 
The  prices  ILnted  in  them  tell  the  lUaej  as  wefl  as  It  can  be  told 
and  In  language  which  I  believe  ar.yone  can  tinderstand.  We  Just 
compare  those  prloes  paid  with  prices  received  by  farmers  for  thelr 
products.    Here  are  some  facts: 

In  January  at  1913  a  farmer  oould  buy  100  pounds  of  elghtpenny 
p«n^  with  what  he  received  for  31  poonds  o*  hog.  In  January  this 
year  It  took  70  potinds  of  hog  to  buy  100  potmds  of  elghtpenny 
nails— more  than  twice  as  many  poonds  of  hog.  If  he  tried  to  pay 
with  cotton  Instead  of  hogs.  It  took  86  poonds  Instead  of  17— again 
more  than  twice  as  much.  In  terms  of  beef,  the  100  pounds  of 
elghtpenny  nails  cost  53  povmds  Instead  cA  39;  in  terms  of  wheat. 
33  bushels  Instead  of  2  4  bushels. 

Suppose  the  farmer  buys  a  a-row  cheek  com  planter.  In  lOlS  he 
oould  have  t>ought  It  with  268  pounds  of  cotton.  In  1940  It  took  653 
pounds-  with  188  pounds  of  wool  In  1»18.  2S5  pounds  In  1940;  879 
pounds  of  beef  In  1913.  956  pounds  In  1940;  460  pounds  of  pork  In 
1913  but  IJ88  px>unds  of  hogs  In  1940;  for  63  bushels  of  com  In 
1913!  but  134  busheU  In  1940:  40  bushels  at  wheat  In  1913,  but  78 
bushels  m  1940.  „      ^. 

In  1913  6.8  pounds  of  cotton  would  buy  a  pair  of  overalls;  the 
WUM  overalls  this  year  would  take  B.6  pounds  of  cotton.  It  took 
10.3  potmds  of  hog  In  1913  to  buy  this  nme  pair  of  overalls;  today. 
18  7  potmds.  The  wheat  grower  could  buy  these  overalls  In  1913 
with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  nine-tenths  of  a  bushel  of  wheat; 
this  year  It  would  take  1  15  btjshels  of  wheat.  The  com  grower 
could  buy  the  overalls  In  1913  with  1.4  bushels  of  com;  1.8  bushels 
In  1940  Even  the  cattleman,  better  rff  today  than  most  of  his 
farm  neighbors,  would  have  to  give  14^  pounds  of  beef  to  buy  a  pair 
ot  overalls  that  he  could  have  got  in  1913  for  13  pounds  of  beef. 
How  can  the  farmer  succeed  when  what  he  buys  costs  twice  as  much 
as  what  he  sells?  ^      ,       ~_  ,  * 

My  friends.  I  l)elleve  I  can  tell  you  why  the  New  Deal  farm  pro- 
gtmm  has  failed.  Just  as  Its  attempts  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem  have  failed. 

What  Is  needed  is  cooperation  of  Oovemment,  finance.  Industry, 
business  agriculture,  labor.  What  we  have  got  Is  the  separation  of 
finance.  Industry,  business,  agriculture,  and  labor  Into  pressure 
groups  fighting  each  other. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  farm  problem,  the  uncm- 
Dlovment  problem,  and  the  business  problem  of  the  United  SUtes 
«nnot  be  solved  by  attacking  each  separately.  Certainly  not  by 
these  groups  fighting  each  other.  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall. 
And  I  am  certain  that  we  cannot  attain  national  prosperity  by 
reducing  the  production  of  our  farms,  by  reducing  the  production 
of  industry  and  thereby  of  labor,  and  through  doing  less  business 
In  other  words,  the  program  of  scarcity  will  not  work.  It  cannot 
work.  We  ought  not  to  try  to  make  programs  of  scarcity  our 
objective.  ^        ^     ^. 

What  we  must  have  Is  more  abundant  producUon. 
But  and  I  say  this  with  full  comprehension,  that  It  Justifies,  from 
a  short-range  viewpoint,  the  attempto  of  the  New  Deal  to  formulate 
a  natlotial  farm  program.  ^  ,  w  * 

1  say  also  that  business  and  Industry  and  finance  and  labor  cannot 
expect  to  have  the  farmer  produce  in  abundance  while  they  are 
producing  In  scarcity.  TemporarUy  the  other  elements  In  our  na- 
Ucnal  economy  may  appear  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  farmer 
when  they  can  hold  down  the  production  of  the  things  the  farmer 
must  buy  and  thereby  Increase  the  prices  they  receive  for  what  they 
have  to  sell  while  the  farmer's  surplus  production  forces  down  the 
nrlces  on  the  foodstuffs  and  other  commodities  these  groups  get 
ttam  the  farmer.  In  the  long  run  they  wlU  suffer,  as  they  are 
suffering  today,  from  the  destruction  ct  the  fanners  p'lichaslng 

DOWCT 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  the  fami  problem,  nor  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  nor  the  problem  of  buslneaB  by  short-cut  methods^ 
I  think  that  is  a  fundamental  fallacy  In  the  attempU  to  date.  The 
farm  program,  the  wllef  rolls,  and  the  efforts  to  prime  buslnem 
have  attempted  to  short-cut  the  answer  by  dealing  with  effects 
Instead  of  causes. 

I  do  not  claun  everything  done  by  the  New  Dealers  Is  wrong; 
but.  no  matter  how  good  their  Intentions,  the  results  to  a  great 
extent  are  failure,  doubt,  and  confusion  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  farmers  are  In  a  terribly  confused  situation,  and  there  Isn  t 
any  easy  way  out.  It  means  that  we  will  all  have  to  Join  hands 
and  each  do  his  part  all  along  the  line.  We  will  all  have  to  be 
more  efficient  producers  and  more  economical  producers. 

If  we  can  find  a  way  to  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work— and 
I  l)elleve  that  Job  can  be  done — confidence  will  be  restored  If 
confidence  U  restored.  I  am  sure  Jobs  would  t)e  forthcoming  for 
everybody  who  wanted  to  work  and  who  co\ild  work,  and  they 
cotild  find  Jobs.  That  would  make  a  big  market  at  home,  which 
we  do  not  have  now,  for  our  surpltis  raw  material  and  manufac- 
tured products— a  much  bigger  market  than  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  find  abroad.  Now.  I  am  not  narrow  enough  to  believe 
that  we  have  not  got  to  broaden  o«r  foreign  trade  as  well.  We 
want  aU  the  foreign  trade  we  can  get,  but  I  am  not  In  favor  of 
p.«v<T»j  the  fanners  pay  the  bill. 


As  I  see  It.  the  answer  will  be  obtained  liy  shnpler.  but  more 
difficult,  methods.  The  easy  way  out  Is  for  Congress  to  appropriate 
some  money  or  to  pass  another  law  giving  some  group  a  spedal 
advantage.  The  hard  way  Is  the  one  we  are  going  to  have  to  adopt, 
unless  we  want  to  face  a  stUl  harder  way.  

I  think  we  have  reached  the  place  where  we  must  choose  between 
cooperation  or  reglmenutlon. 

There  still  Is  time  for  government,  toanoe,  business.  Industry, 
agrlctilture,  and  labor  to  get  together  on  a  give-and-take  business 
and  work  toward  a  system  of  free  exchange  of  goods  and  service 
In  the  United  Statet.  for  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  between 
the  United  Stales  and  other  nations  and  amcmg  the  other  natlona. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  tackle  these  varlotis  group  problems  as 
parts  of  one  national  problem.  If  groups  Involved  do  not  cooper- 
ate. I  can  see  the  time  coming  when  we  In  the  United  States  will 
get  the  other  alternative — ^regimentation,  with  strict  Oovemment 
control  and  regulation  of  every  business  and  every  person. 

As  for  me,  I  prefer  cooperation  to  regimentation.  And  that  la 
the  poalUon  of  the  Bepubhcan  Party  today,  as  anyone  can  discover 
by  a  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  the  Glenn  Prank  report. 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  farm  problem  spedflcally: 

I  do  not  favor  trying  to  undo,  nor  to  cease  doing,  all  the  things 
that  have  been  done  In  the  past  7  years. 

The  soil -conservation  program  Is  basically  sotind,  but  the  ma- 
chinery of  operation  Is  unwieldy,  oostly.  and  too  much  centralized 
as  to  control.  It  must  be  kept,  and  simplified,  and  Improved  as 
conditions  warrant. 

As  long  as  business  and  Industry,  throtigh  tarlfT  protection  and 
other  prloe-ralslng  devices;  as  long  as  labor,  through  bargaining 
contracts  and  other  wage-lifting  devices,  compel  farmers  to  buy 
on  high-price  levels  while  selling  on  low-price  levels— just  that 
long  we  will  face  parity  payments,  commodity  loans  to  raise  price 
levels,  subsidization  of  sales  of  surplus  commodities  at  home  and 
abroad.  All  these  are  attempted  short  cuts  to  equalize  advantages 
that  organized  Industry  and  organized  labor,  both  measurably  con- 
trolled as  to  quantity  production,  have  obtained  over  an  agriculture 
that  Is  unorganized  and  uncontrolled  as  to  quantity  production. 

X  say  again  we  face  a  choice — cooperation  or  reglnwntatlon. 


Purchase  of  Foreign  Silver 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22  ilegislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 

ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINaTON  POST  OP  MARCH  M.   1940 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  March  22. 
1940.  entitled  "Mexico  Won't  Like  It." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  at  March  22.  1940) 

MEXICO  WON'T  LIKE  rr 

Senator  Towksend's  energetic  campaign  to  put  a  stop  to  Oovem- 
ment buying  of  foreign  silver  has  bome  fruit.  By  a  vote  of  14  to  4 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Ctirrency  Committee  has  reported  favorably 
on  his  resolution  to  that  effect,  despite  Secretary  Morgenthau  s 
reported  opposition  to  discontinuance  of  the  buying  program  at  thU 
time  Becaiise  of  the  emphatic  character  of  the  committee's  en- 
dorsement, chances  of  passage  of  the  Townsend  bill  seem  decidedly 

The  economic  argmnenta  In  favor  of  abandonment  of  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  silver  at  artificially  high  prloes  are  too  wdl  known 
to  require  repetition.  Our  acceptance  of  silver  on  highly  favorable 
terms  for  the  seller  certainly  supplies  other  countries  virlth  dollar 
exchange  and  thereby  enables  us  to  export  goods  that  otherwise 
mleht  not  be  bought.  Nevertheless  it  Is  a  very  poor  exchange  from 
our  viewpoint  to  give  up  valuable  goods  In  retvun  for  an  overvalued 
metal  of  which  we  already  have  a  superfluity.  __.  „      _.,  ^ 

It  is  also  true  that  withdrawal  ot  the  market  support  for  suvcr 
Bflordcd  by  Treasury  purchases  would  mean  a  drop  In  the  world 
I    price  of  silver,  with  consequent  shrinkage  In  the  estimated  value  of 
I    our  silver  hoard.     But  such  price  declines  will  come  whenever  we 
suspend  purchases,  and  the  longer  we  delay  the  greater  the  lasses 

to  be  expected.  ..»._,  ,^ 

The  chief  sufferer  from  cessation  of  foreign-silver  buying  woidd 
i  be  Mexico,  the  worlds  largest  sUver  producer.  Last  year  our  pur- 
chases of  Mexican  silver  amounted  to  »31. 697.000.  BecenUy  we  have 
been  buying  between  $2,000,000  and  93.000.000  of  Mexican  sliver 
monthly  These  are  very  subetantlal  stuns  which  Mexico  wlU 
undoubtedly  miss  If  the  Townsend  bill  should  pass. 

If  the  Mexican  Government  showed  any  disposition  to  grant 
petxim  favors,  or  even  to  accord  reasonably  fair  treatment  to  Amoi- 
cans  vrtth  interests  in  the  country,  there  would  be  regret  over  »• 
incidental  injttfy  to  this  neighbor  resulting  frc«n  stoppace  of  sUvsr 
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buylnf.  Btrt  to  rtew  at  Mexico',  conflacatlon  of  Amertcan-<wrned 
TWLilixZl,  oil.  agrwlan.  and  other  propertlea.  estlin»te<l  to  be  worth 
over  •IWO.000.000.  our  ■ymp*thl«i  are  dulled.  .„^  .  _,„  _,_^-t 
Perhao*  lo«  of  the  beneflu  rewilUng  from  ovx  rtlver  buying  might 
even  cauie  Mexico  to  consider  the  advlaabUlty  ct  making  a  few 
concemlou  in  return  for  bounties  received,  and  In  the  hope  of  mor« 
to 


Slandering  Kentucky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  B.  CHANDLER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  22  ilegUlative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    JACKSON    (MISS.)    DAILY    NEWS    OP 

MARCH  20.  1040 


Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Inserted  In  the  Ricord  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News  under  date  of  Wednesday,  March 
20.  1940.  entitled  "Slandering  Kentucky." 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Jack«on  (Miss.)  Dally  News  of  March  20,  19401 

SLANDDUNQ   KZKTUCKT 

WeU.  here's  a  fellow  who  la  Just  a  gol-damed  chump  even  If  he 
Is  president  of  an  organization  with  a  hlghfalutln  name. 

A.  L.  Brandon,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Golf 
Course  Superintendents,  says  that  Minnesota  bluegrass  Is  better 
than  Kentucky  bluegrass  for  golf  fairways;  that  It  is  sturdier,  grows 
better,  and  stays  green  longer. 

We  dont  believe  a  word  of  It,  and  right  here  is  where  we  rush 
to  the  rescue  and  defy  a  slanderer  of  the  fair  name  of  the  State 
of  our  forebears. 

There  Is  no  bluegrass  better  than  Kentucky  bluegrass. 

There  are  no  women  more  beautiful  than  Kentucky  women. 

There  are  no  horses  faster  than  Kentucky  horses. 

There  is  no  whisky  better  than  Kentucky  whisky. 

There  are  no  colonel*  more  militant  than  Kentucky  colonels. 

There  are  no  hama  more  luscious  than  Kentucky  hams  cured  in 
the  curling  smoke  of  a  slow  hickory-wood  Are. 

There  are  no  mint  beds  more  Ixixurlant  than  the  mint  beds  of 
Kentucky. 

There  la  no  tobacco  better  than  the  tobacco  of  Kentucky. 

And  all  that  goes,  no  matter  who  may  doubt  or  dispute.  We  are 
ready  at  any  monxent  to  fight  a  duel  on  the  subject. 


John  Nance  Garner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  25  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4}.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRBSS  BY  HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD,  OP  TEXAS, 
MARCH  33.  1»40.  AT  WASHmOTON.  D.  C,  ON  JOHN  NANCB 
GARNKR  

Mr.  CONNAIXY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  at  the  Rkcoro  an  address 
by  my  able  colleague  Mr.  Shxppabd,  delivered  over  the  radio 
on  March  23.  1940.  on  the  subject  John  Nance  Gamer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoto.  as  follows: 

Thlrty-eeven  yeare  ago.  on  March  4.  1903.  a  young  Texan  took 
his  seat  In  the  CongreM  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  young 
man  m  whom  I  waa  more  than  casually  interested.  Not  only 
was  he  a  fellow  Texan,  but  he  had  been  bom  in  the  congreeslonal 
district  iMch  I  reprceented  in  Washington,  and  had  grown  to 
maturity  m  that  dietriet  before  moving  westward  in  search  of 
broader  opportunity.  He  found  It  in  the  far-flung  land  of  prom- 
lee  along  the  Rio  Grande  in  southweet  Texas  at  Uvalde.  After 
eerrliit  •>  county  judge  and  then  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  L«g- 
laUtuiv.  be  came  to  the  Congrcae  of  the  United  BUtca.  and  began 
a  career  at  auch  dlatinctlon  that  It  Is  unsurpeawd  by  that  of  any 
oUmt  UTteg 


I  refer  to  Johk  Nakcx  GAXirxa,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,    and    a    candidate    for    the    Democratic    nomination    for 

The  etory  of  John  Gautib  and  his  fOTebeara  la  a  saga  of  pioneer 
America.  Nearly  100  years  ago.  while  Texas  was  yet  an  Inde- 
pendent republic,  his  grandmother.  Rebecca  Walpole  Garner,  having 
been  left  a  widow  with  six  children  came  from  Tennessee  and 
buUt  her  htunble  home  on  Blossom  Prairie  In  Red  River  County. 
Tex  She  had  bundled  her  three  sons  and  three  daughters  Into 
a  covered  wagon,  aad  with  her  own  firm  hands  holding  the  reins, 
she  had  driven  700  mUes  toward  the  western  horizon.  untU  the 
broad  expanse  of  J31ossom  Prairie  in  Texas  opened  before  her  eyes. 
With  the  help  of  kinsfolk  who  had  preceded  her,  she  built  her 
cabin  put  in  a  crop,  and  reared  her  children.  Her  youngest  son 
married  the  daughter  of  another  pioneer  family,  and  of  that  union 
JoHif  Nawcx  Gaxwd  was  bom  In  18«9.  He  grew  up  on  the  farm 
and  was  a  good  hand  at  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  He  studied  at 
night  and  began  to  prrpare  himself  for  a  public  career.  With  little 
money  but  with  an  abimdance  of  enthusiasm  he  left  home  when  he 
waa  19  to  make  his  own  way  In  the  world.  He  studied  law  and  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  In  ClarksvUle,  the  county  seat,  and  about  2 
years  later  located  In  Uvalde. 

When  John  GAahrni  came  to  Washington  a  few  years  later  he  was 
already  equipped  with  experience  in  txDth  coimty  and  State  govern- 
ments In  Texas,  and  his  energy  and  ambition  gave  promise  of  the 
enviable  reputation  he  was  to  acquire  in  the  years  to  come.  His 
native  InteUlgence.  his  remarkable  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of 
government,  and  his  rare  comprehension  of  himian  nature  and 
human  needs  caused  him  to  become  within  a  very  few  years  one  of 
the  leaders  In  the  Congress 

As  his  colleague  In  the  House  for  10  years,  and  later  from  my 
place  In  the  Senate,  I  saw  him  advance  through  varloxis  stages  of 
prominence  In  Congress  until  he  became  minority  leader  of  the 
House  and  then  Speaker  of  that  body.  During  those  30  years— years 
ol  war  and  of  peace,  years  of  prosperity  and  of  depression,  years  of 
hope  and  of  despair — John  Garnih  wrote  into  the  political  history 
of  our  country  a  record  of  public  service  which  signalized  him  as 
Presidential  material.  His  courage,  his  patriotism,  his  common 
sense  were  bulwarks  of  support  for  every  sound  and  liberal  prin- 
ciple of  government  through  all  these  years.  His  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  minority  both  In  strategy  and  In  debate  in  the  Repub- 
lican House  elected  In  1929  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  In  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Democratic  House  in  1931,  the  House  of  which  he  became 
Speaker. 

When  the  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  In  1932. 
Gakneb  was  strongly  urged  for  the  Presidency,  a  tribute  to  his 
achievements  In  the  public  Interest.  When  a  deadlock  seemed 
imminent,  he  released  his  supporters  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
nomination  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  an  evidence  of  his  ability  to 
work  unselfishly  with  his  colleagues  and  associates. 

During  his  service  of  7  years  as  Vice  President  he  has  lifted  that 
poeltlon  from  a  place  of  "virtual  Inslgnlflcance  to  one  of  Influence 
and  power  second  only  to  the  Presidency.  Probably  never  before  in 
our  Nation's  history  have  the  duties  and  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  American  statesmanship  been  more  exacting  and  more  ardu- 
ous than  during  the  past  7  years.  I  do  not  believe  It  overstates  the 
fact  to  eay  that  Garntb  has  handled  with  consummate  efficiency  the 
biggest  task  that  ever  confronted  a  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  a  task  to  test  the  stuS  of  which  great  leaders 
are  made,  and  Oarntr's  wisdom,  patience,  and  political  genius  have 
marked  him  a  leader  among  leaders.  There  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
Senate  today,  regardless  of  party,  who  does  not  respect  him  for  the 
dignified  conduct  of  his  office,  his  imfaillng  courtesy,  and  his  abiding 
sense  of  Justice. 

No  Member  of  Congress  has  a  record  more  liberal  than  that  of 
John  Gaanzb.  In  1905.  toward  the  end  of  his  first  term  in  Con- 
gress, he  Introduced  a  graduated -income-tax  bill  in  the  House  which 
was  one  of  the  first  tax  bills  based  on  ability  to  pay.  In  1913.  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he  strongly  ad- 
vocated and  was  one  of  those  responsible  for  writing  into  the  Un- 
derwood tariff  bill  the  first  graduated  Income-tax  provision  to  be 
enacted,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  our  present  income-tax  sys- 
tem. He  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  first  bills  for  a  public-works 
program  as  a  method  of  overcoming  the  depression.  These  and 
other  liberal  measures  he  Introduced  and  stubbornly  defended 
against  the  attacks  of  conservatives. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Ga&ntr's  liberalism  Is  that  it  1.^  of  the 
practical  kind.  His  bill  for  public-works  projects  included  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  those  projects,  because  he  has  always  believed  that 
a  government  should  live  within  Its  means.  His  efforts  to  promote 
the  security  and  well-being  of  the  worklngman  demonstrate  a 
genuine  sympathy  with  the  masses.  He  opposed  the  6lt-do\^'n  btrlkes 
of  a  few  years  ago.  because  he  believed  that  the  Interest  of  both 
labor  and  capital  can  best  be  promoted  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution  and  with  proper  regard  for  law. 

It  Is  a  significant  fact  that  G/utivxx's  greatest  usefulness  to  the 
American  Government  has  derived  from  slttiatlons  and  clrciun- 
stances  which  are  not  generally  known  to  the  people  Many  do  not 
know  that  few  American  statesmen  possess  the  experience  In  Inter- 
national  affairs  which  he  has  acquired  In  times  of  war  and  peace. 
Not  only  was  a  third  of  his  30  years  in  Congress  devoted  to  service 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Reprc- 
■entatlvee.  but  during  the  World  War  President  Wilson  often  went 
to  him  as  confidential  adviser  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  enact« 
ment  of  war  legislation.  His  keen  Insight  Into  political  problems, 
coupled  with  his  modest  yet  frank  and  unassuming  demeanor,  have 
often  caused  him  to  be  sought  for  confidential  duties  of  the  utmost 
Importance — duties  which  he  performed  with  fidelity  and  succese. 
tmt  without  general  public  knowledge. 
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Timber  Resources  of  Vermont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  25  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) ,  1940 


It  seems  that  Jom*  Garkes's  whole  political  life  has  been  devotrd 
to  quiet  and  unselQph  service.  Especially  has  that  been  true  during 
the  past  7  years,  during  which  time,  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  has  presided  over  the  Senate.  Publicly,  he  has  been  a 
Presiding  Officer,  casting  few  votes  and  participating  in  no  debates. 
But  privately,  he  has  been  the  Democratic  administration's  able 
Becond  In  command,  engineering  much  vital  legislation  through 
Congress,  and  holding  liberal  imes  Intact  against  every  effort  to 
frustrate  the  progres-^ive  program. 

As  a  sujjportcr  of  New  Deal  policies  I  deeire  to  pay  tribute  to  Vice 
President  GAkNzk.  whose  ability  and  loyalty  aided  tremendously  in 
translating  those  policies  into  realities. 

Those  of  us  m  the  ranks  of  Congress  who  have  striven  to  enact  the 
liberal  program  know  how  much  the  wise  counsel  and  cotirageous 
leadership  of  John  Nancx  QAUfB  has  been  responsible  for  the 
success  achieved. 

There  have  been  times,  of  course,  when  Garntr's  Influence  was 
that  of  restraint,  but  his  occasional  advice  to  make  haste  slowly 
was  the  result  of  his  devotion  to  progressive  aims  and  of  his  desire  i 
to  avoid  any  error  that  might  impem  them.  His  long  experience 
and  his  calm,  unerring  Judgment  were  a  tower  of  strength  during 
the  years  when  a  liberal  philosophy  of  government  was  struggling 
for  a  foothold  In  the  American  system.  To  incorporate  that  liberal 
philosophy  into  the  American  system,  without  disturbing  Its  basic 
fabric,  has  been  a  task  to  which  the  practical  liberalism  of  Johk 
Hancx  Garxer  has  substantially  contributed. 

It  shotild  be  obvious  that  the  work  of  this  administration  ought 
to  be  perj)etuated  and  that  remaining  liberal  objectives  should  be 
attained.  Clearly,  then,  the  people  should  devote  the  most  careful 
thought  to  the  problem  of  choosing  the  one  best  qualified  to 
Bucceed  our  present  great  President.  What  can  be  said  to  con- 
stitute such  qualification?  To  my  mind,  the  next  President  should 
be  one  who  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  liberal  program 
of  the  past  few  years,  and  who  at  the  same  time  has  had  that 
length  of  experience  in  governmental  affairs  which  alone  can  pro- 
Tide  the  perspective  needed  to  orient  that  program  mto  the  basic 
ideals  of  American  democracy. 

If  these  are  the  qualifications  that  oiu-  next  President  should 
have,  then  those  qualifications  are  possessed  In  a  preeminent  degree 
by  John  Nanci  Garner.  Elected  on  the  same  ticket  with  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  In  1932  and  again  In  1936,  he  has  been  a  leader  In 
the  administration's  program  since  its  beginning.  He  has  been 
loyal  to  Its  purposes  and  has  contributed  his  skill  and  energy  to 
their  fulfillment. 

I  think  It  Is  frequently  the  case  in  political  campaigns  that  the 
public  mind  Is  diverted  from  the  fundamental  Issue,  namely,  the 
fitness  of  the  man  for  the  Job.  OABMn's  whole  career  has  been  a 
training  school  to  equip  him  for  high  governmental  responsi- 
bilities. 

Considering  his  long  experience,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  our 
Government,  its  legislative  processes  and  its  fiscal  affairs,  I  doubt 
11  there  Is  another  citizen  of  our  great  country  better  qualified 
for  the  Presidency  than  John  Nance  Garnct.  Without  question, 
from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  liberal  program  of  this  administration.  John 
Nance  Garner  Is  the  ideal  successor  to  the  Presidency  In  1940. 

With  his  Inborn  straightforwardness  and  fearless  candor,  he  has 
announced  his  candidacy  without  reference  to  the  course  anyone 
else  may  pursue  or  which  may  be  pxirsued  for  anyone  else.  A 
candidacy  of  any  other  kind  would  be  absolutely  foreign  to  Johh 
Oarnxb. 

Garner  has  run  up  his  own  flag,  and  under  that  flag  he  stands, 
a  genuine  and  an  Individualistic  American.  Liberal  In  his  political 
philosophy,  conscientious  and  capable  in  his  devotion  to  the  public 
'  good,  strong  and  alert  In  mind  and  body,  temperate  In  all  things, 
a  man  of  unquestioned  Integrity  and  of  unusual  strength  of  Intel- 
lect and  character.  John  Nance  Garnkk  looms  today  on  the  thresh- 
old of  his  greatest  service  to  America. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  R.  M.  EVANS.  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  FOREST  SERVICE 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  farm  wood  lots  and  other 
privately  owned  commercial  timberlands  cover  about  57  per- 
cent of  the  area  of  Vermont.  They  therefore  constitute  a 
subject  of  public  importance.  I  requested  detaUed  infor- 
mation from  the  regional  forester.  Mr.  R.  M.  Evans,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Forest  Service.  I 
have  obtained  that  information  in  a  letter  dated  March  23, 
1940,  and  I  ask  unanlmoua  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
^Appendix  of  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNrrtD  States  Depaktment  or  AoRictn-TtniE, 

FoJiEST  Service, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March.  23,  1940. 
Hon.  Warren  R.  Austin, 

United  States  Senate. 

Deax  Senator  Austin:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  late  Chief  Forester,  F.  A.  Sllcox. 

Vermont,  as  you  know,  has  a  real  stake  In  forestry.  Farm  wood 
lots  and  other  privately  owned  commercial  timberlands  cover  about 
57  percent  of  its  area.  The  forest  problem,  involving  the  best 
management  of  these  lands  and  the  resources  produced  from  them, 
is  of  direct  Interest  to  the  owners.  In  addition,  hundreds  of 
Industries,  trades,  and  carriers,  who  use  or  handle  wood  and  water 
In  one  form  or  another,  are  affected  by  the  extent  and  profit  with 
which  supplies  of  forest  raw  materials  are  produced  in  the  State. 

Vermont's  forest  lands  play  an  Important  part  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  Income  and  of  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  forest -depend- 
ent communities,  the  protection  of  domestic  water,  the  control  of 
unseasonable  stream  flow  through  the  State,  the  reduction  of  soli 
erosion,  the  maintenance  or  increase  in  productive  capacity  of  land, 
and  the  alleviation  of  tax  delinquency  through  good  land-use 
planning. 

Although  Vermont  tlmberland  owners  have  made  some  advance 
In  the  adoption  of  sound  forest  practices,  further  safeguards  are 
still  needed  if  the  State's  economy  Is  to  continue  to  be  favorably 
affected  by  her  forests.  Moreover,  conditions  in  other  States  form 
a  cumulative  problem  of  national  scope.  In  his  last  report  Mr. 
Sllcox  points  out  that  we  have  taken  our  forests  for  granted  too 
long  and  are  faced  with  a  crisis  that  requires  Joint  private  and 
public  action  If  we  are  to  insure  adequate  resources  to  meet  local 
and  national  social  and  economic  needs.  I  believe  you  will  be 
Interested  in  the  solutions  he  suggests  through  State  and  National 
aids  in  this  problem  which  seems  so  great  and  fraught  with  so  much 
national  public  interest  that  private  effort  alone  m^ay  not  secure 
the  desired  results. 

In  reviewing  this  report  you  will  probably  want  to  recall  some 
of  the  cooperative  work  being  done  in  Vermont  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  such  as  the  technical  and  financial  aid  available  each 
year  to  your  State  forester  for  fire  prevention  and  the  production 
of  forest  planting  stock.  Also  working  with  him,  help  is  given 
private  tlmberland  owners  In  developing  management  practices  de- 
signed to  put  their  resources  on  a  permanent  and  profitable  basis. 
An  outstanding  example  of  such  cooperation  was  the  basic  Inven- 
tory of  resources  In  Essex  Cotmty,  Vt.,  and  Coos  County,  N.  H.,  a 
prerequisite  to  management  of  the  Forest  Products  Association,  Inc., 
a  coop>erative  of  farm  woodlot  owners  In  these  counties.  In  the  In- 
terest of  general  forest  Improvement  the  Service  cooperates  in  the 
supervision  of  the  activities  of  eight  C.  C.  C.  camps  engaged  in 
forestry  work  In  the  State.  It  Is  also  heading  up  the  emergency 
timber  salvage  and  fire  hazard  reduction  work  in  the  State. 

The  Green  Moxintain  National  Forest  in  Vermont  comprises  160,494 
acres  of  acquired  land  on  which  the  resources  axe  develop)ed  and 
managed  under  sustained-yield  practices  to  permanently  secure  their 
benefits  to  local  Income  and  Industry.  On  this  area  the  Federal 
Government  assumes  full  administrative  and  financial  responsibility 
for  forest-fire  protection,  relieving  the  State  to  that  extent. 

The  Forest  Service  maintains  and  operates  the  Northeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  with  headquarters  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  This 
organization  cooperates  with  State  agencies  In  forest  research.  It 
operates  a  number  of  plots  In  Vermont,  where  studies  In  spruce,  fir, 
and  northern  hardwoods  are  conducted  to  determine  sound  manage- 
ment practices  suitable  for  New  England.  The  station  is  also  headjng 
up  water -control  studies  in  New  York  and  New  Etogland  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  i936.  A  detailed  study  to  determine  what 
measures  are  necessary  for  run-off  and  water -flow  retardation  and 
soll-eroslon  prevention  Is  now  imder  way  on  the  Connecticut  River 
and  its  sources. 

If  I  can  give  you  any  further  or  more  detailed  Information  on  the 
annual  report  or  on  the  work  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  la 
yovu  State,  please  call  on  me.    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

R.  M.  Evans. 

Regional  Foretter. 


Agricultural  Situation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  25  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  FRED  BRENCKMAN.  WASHINGTON  REP- 
RESENTATIVE. THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE,  WASHINOTOIf. 
D.  C.  MARCH  10.  IMO  

Mr.  CAPPER.    Mr.  President,  on  March  16,  1940,  Mr.  Pred 
Brenckman,    Washington    representative    of    the    NatiooAl 
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Oitmge  deUvered  over  the  NaUonal  Broadcarting  Syrtem  a 
▼ery  lnt*resUna  radio  speech  on  the  acricultural  «ltuaUon. 
Blnce  Mr.  Brenckman  speaks  for  one  of  the  outstanding  farm 
organlzatloni  in  the  NaUon.  and  because  of  his  known  grasp 
of  the  pTDWems  of  agriculture.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  and 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  will  be  Interested  In 
fate  views  as  expreved  In  his  speech.  I  therefore  send  a  copy 
of  the  speech  to  the  desk,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
It  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  c^jecUon.  the  addrev  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Racoas.  as  follows: 

In  hU  BTiullcatsd  edumn.  wtileh  appsals  daOv  In  certain  ncwq)a- 

ra  of  t2M  country.  Oen.  Bugb  Johnson,  first  Administrator  of  the 
R  A.  nmarked  some  mo"tt*«  ago  that  Um  fann. problem  bad 
not  been  adved  but  that  It  had  simply  been  portponed  and  Inteiurt- 
flad.  riiaji sushis  ss  the  faeu  in  the  case  may  be.  we  may  as  weU 
face  the  situation  tealistlcany  and  admit  that  Oeneral  Johnson 
spoke  the  truth. 

WhUe  the  sAort  has  been  to  fftre  sericulture  price  parity  with 
the  other  graups  In  our  national  life,  dtulnff  the  past  3  years  the 
exchange  value  of  farm  products,  eompared  with  tndxistrt^  com- 
modiUcs  that  farmers  mtist  buy.  has  bsen  only  about  75  percent 
at  the  level  obtaining  during  the  bass  period  1MX^14.  Ifo  Industry 
could  tie  expected  to  function  vary  long  luidsr  such  a  tremendous 
handicap  and  rcmam  solvent.  Instead  of  pursuing  policies  m- 
tended  to  leduce  the  spread  or  disparity  to  which  I  have  aUuded. 
the  Oovemmeot  has  deliberately  followed  the  opposite  course. 


Of  rt 

In  any  event.  noCwtthetandlng  aU  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  the  P^daral  Oovemment  during  the  past  7  years  to  Improve  sgrt- 
eultural  ooodltkms  and  notwithstanding  the  btilions  of  doOars  that 
have  been  appropriated  by  Oongress  for  farm  eqtudteatlon  payments 
or  eubskUea,  the  fact  remains  the  eaah  ineame  from  farm  market- 
inss  d\uing  the  past  6  years  was  much  lower  than  It  was  10  years 
ago  During  the  S-year  period  from  193S  to  1939.  both  Inclusive, 
the  eadi  Inoone  at  i«neulture  averaged  tlO.230.000.000  annuaUy. 
During  the  »  yean  from  1996  to  1989  average  cash  recelpu  from 
farm  martotlngi  totaled  97.447.000.000  per  year.  Prom  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  with  Oovcmment  benefit  payments  excluded  the 
farmer's  CMh  Income  during  the  past  5  years  fell  93.773.000.000  a 
year  beknr  the  I93S-39  ttgure. 

In  making  this  comparison,  it  Is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  population  of  the  United  SUtes  today  Is  spprozlmately 
10.000.000  more  than  it  waa  In  1929.  If  farm  income  had  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  In  population,  the  farmer's  receipts  from  market- 
tags  would  have  been  proportionately  higher  than  they  were  10 
years  ago. 

It  Is  true  that  the  agrlcultiual  sltxiatlon  today  Is  much  better 
than  It  was  In  18S3.  but  tt  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  1933. 
when  we  were  st  the  depths  of  a  world  depression  of  unexampled 
seventy,  was  not  a  normal  year. 

m  considering  ways  and  means  of  restoring  agricultural  prosperity. 
It  would  be  perfectly  futile  to  place  our  reliance  on  political  magic. 
Political  magic  has  been  tried  cm  a  colossal  scale  for  7  years  and  it 
has  failed.  Just  ss  It  always  does.  It  should  also  be  recognized  that 
since  the  farm  prohlem  is  full  of  complexities,  and  since  It  consti- 
tutes a  whole  bimdle  of  problems  wrapped  together,  it  cannot  be 
e\ut>d  simply  by  enacting  a  single  piece  of  legislation.  We  must 
place  our  reliance  on  sound  principles  and  we  miist  exercise  conunon 
sense. 

The  National  Orange  Is  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  one  of 
the  remedlee  that  would  work  would  be  to  give  the  American  farmer 
the  American  market  to  the  limit  of  his  ability  to  supply  it. 

We  are  not  Impreswd  by  the  arguments  that  are  being  advanced 
by  those  who  advocate  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
for  another  period  of  3  yean.  In  considering  the  workings  of  the 
trade-agreements  program  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  it  is 
proper  to  recaU  that  In  1933.  President  Roosevelt  gave  assurances 
that  tariff  ratee  on  agricultural  coounodltles  would  not  be  reduced. 
In  one  of  his  addraases  he  said: 

"I  know  at  no  effective  excessively  high-tariff  duties  on  farm  prod- 
ucts. I  do  not  Intend  that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered.  TO  do  so 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  my  entfc*  farm  program,  and  every 
fanner  knows  It  and  wlU  not  be  deoelved." 

However,  the  tariff  has  been  reduced  on  spprozlmately  300  items 
coming  under  the  agricultural  schedule.  As  we  are  all  awtu-e.  the 
surplus  problem  has  Iwen  the  moet  dlfllcult  with  which  American 
agriculture  has  been  faced  slnoe  the  close  of  the  World  War.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  this  problem  cannot  be  solved,  but  it  will  be 
i^gravated  by  Impartli^  for^gn  surpluses  of  competitive  farm  com- 
modities aixl  pUlng  them  on  top  of  the  American  surplus. 

The  proponents  of  the  trade-i^reements  program  keep  continually 
reminding  ua  that  tf  we  want  to  sell  to  other  xwUons.  we  must  buy 
from  them,  end  that  trade  U  a  matter  of  give  and  take  Nobody 
disputes  the  soiiiMlTisas  at  that  proposition.  But  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes  has  the  biggest  free  list  of 
any  nation  In  the  world.  During  the  calendar  years  of  1938  and 
1939  ei  peieent  at  aU  our  imparts  entered  the  country  duty  free. 
In  view  at  thU  fact.  It  would  seem  that  wltto  the  exercise  of  a  Uttie 
izwenulty  and  Yankee  tradlx^  skin,  we  should  be  sMe  to  find  an 
outlet  ahraad  for  some  of  our  own  sxirpluses  without  pursuing  a 
DClkry  whleh  tesulta  tn  ftnorttng  our  markets  with  coDunodltlea  of 
WMeh  we  alraadj  iMve  aaore  than  ''~*t*'     What  advantage  can 


there  be  in  securing  an  export  market  If  It  Is  oeceeMry  to  give  up 
the  American  market  In  order  to  get  It?  _    w         -^ 

Pwialstcnt  efforts  have  been  maOe  by  the  supporters  of  the  recip- 
rocal tariff  program  to  oonvuice  the  farmers  of  the  country  that 
tbey  were  being  benefited  by  it  and  that  our  imports  of  agricultural 
products  art  so  trifling  as  to  render  them  inconsequentlaL 
vssrr  ACBXAoa  DtsnAcco  bt  ncpoera 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  For  the  fiscal  years  of 
1937  and  1938  ovu  imports  of  competitive  farm  products  averaged 
9537.198.000  aimually.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Ecotiomica.  the  average  acreage  imder  cultivation  in  the  United 
Statea  during  the  years  named  was  341.475.000  acres;  the  avera^re 
value  of  crops  grown  per  acre  was  SIS  03;  and  the  acreage  dUplaoed 
by  the  competitive  farm  imports  for  the  period  under  oonsidera^ 
tlon  was  8S.533.000  acres  per  year.  Does  that  seem  like  a  soiaU 
matter? 

The  value  at  all  the  crops  grown  In  the  great  State  of  Texas 
during  1938  was  only  S303.957.000.  Tor  the  State  of  Iowa  the  figure 
was  I31O.100JOOO.  During  1938  the  total  vsluc  of  all  the  crops  grown 
In  Maine.  Mew  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Massacbusetu.  Rhode  Inland, 
Connecticut.  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, and  Vlr^la  was  only  9533X>14UXW.  It  should  be  understood 
that  these  flgines  refer  only  to  crops  grown  in  the  States  named. 
Livestock  products  are  not  Included. 

The  land  on  American  farms  that  has  been  displaced  by  com- 
i>etltlve  Imports  is  larger  than  the  reduction  In  acreage  that  has 
been  brought  about  slnoe  1933  in  connection  with  the  com-  end 
cotton-control  program.  Bo  it  will  be  seen  that  srhlle  the  Oovem- 
ment.  under  the  giUse  of  soil  conservation,  is  psylng  the  farmers 
of  the  country  approximately  $500,000,000  a  year  to  reduce  acreage 
and  production,  under  the  trade-agreements  program  It  is  not  only 
permitting  but  sctually  encouraging  competitive  imports  of  farm 
products  valued  at  the  same  amount. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  Imports 
are  priced  on  the  basis  of  foreign  costs.  The  Import  flgwes  do  not 
Include  the  coet  of  transportstlon.  Insurance,  and  customs  duties. 
If  these  were  added,  the  total  figures  would  be  much  higher. 

It  Is  slso  impcrtant  to  remember  that  competitive  imports  are 
always  offered  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  prevails  at  home. 
These  Imports  place  a  ceiling,  so  to  speak,  on  our  price  level,  ren- 
dering it  vlrtushy  impossible  for  domestic  producers  to  secure  prices 
commensurate  with  our  higher  coet  of  production  and  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  should  be 
sgreed  that  agricultural  conditions  would  greatly  improve  if  the 
American  market  were  given  more  largely  to  the  American  farmer. 

ova  ABMT  or  trMXM  PLOTXD 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  depressed  condition  In  agri- 
culture during  recent  years  has  been  our  tremendous  army  of 
unemployed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  takes  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  to  make  and  siistain  farm 
prices.  Thoae  who  are  subsisting  upon  made  work  and  those  who 
are  on  relief  are  not  as  good  customers  of  the  farmers  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  There  is  an  interdependence  between  B«ri- 
cultiire  and  Industry  that  Is  fundamental  and  Inescapable.  They 
both  go  up  or  they  go  down  together. 

If  Uie  Government  were  to  cultivate  a  more  reasonable  attitude 
toward  our  system  of  private  enterprise,  unshackling  business  and 
removing  unnecessary  restrictions,  our  army  of  unemployed  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  snudl  proportions  and  the  better  conditions  that 
would  ensue  would  be  shared  by  agriculture  in  conunon  with  every 
other  group. 

Much  of  the  le^slstlon  on  our  statute  books  is  unseasoned  and 
has  had  unsettling  effects.  For  example,  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  which  was  supposed  to  promote  peace  and  understanding 
between  labor  and  industry,  has  bad  the  opposite  effect.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  act  blame  this  on  bad  administration. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  1937,  the  year  of  the  sit-down  strikes, 
there  were  4.470  strikes  called  in  the  United  States.  The  numt)er 
of  workers  involved  was  1.860.000.  and  the  number  of  man-days  of 
labor  lost  was  38,424.000.  the  highest  on  record.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  losses  and  dislocations  caused  by  these  strikes  were 
ahared  by  agriculture  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

THX    SCOXTRCK    OF    StTSXATTCaACT 

with  further  reference  to  the  Wagner  Act,  a  special  House  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Congressman  Howako  W  Smttr,  of  Virginia, 
has  been  Invrstlgatlng  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
administers  tills  act.  The  testimony  given  at  bearings  shows  that 
I  the  Board  has  grossly  sbused  the  powers  with  which  it  has  beea 
vested.  Its  methods  have  been  high-handed,  arbitrary,  and  un- 
fair. As  an  Illustration,  in  questioning  J.  Warren  Madden,  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  the  investigating  committee  learned  that  some 
time  ago  the  Board  made  a  ruling  requiring  a  certain  employer  to 
hire  two  men  and  pay  them  back  wages  when  these  men  tuid  never 
been  In  the  service  of  the  employer  before  This  was  done  on  the 
theory  that  the  men  had  l)een  refused  employment  by  reason  of 
their  membership  In  a  labor  union.  The  tmck  pay  dated  from 
the  time  when  the  men  applied  to  the  time  when  the  Board 
made  its  ruling. 

Under  the  act.  if  the  men  In  question  had  been  dismissed  for 
union  activity.  It  would  have  been  legal  for  the  Board  to  order 
their  reinstatement,  and  the  men  wotild  have  been  entitled  to  back 
pay  if  the  Board  had  so  ruled. 

If  any  better  way  could  be  conceived  to  destroy  our  system  of 
private  enterprise  than  the  ruling  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  BelaUona 
Board  In  this  connecUon.  it  is  dllBcult  to  Imaglns  what  it  might 
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The  enactment  of  the  Lrgan-Walter  bill,  which  is  Intended  to 
promote  the  more  expedltlctis  settlement  of  disputes  between 
the  Government  and  the  citizen,  and  to  put  a  check  on  the  un- 
bridled use  of  power  by  arbitrary  biireaucrats,  would  have  a 
sobering  effect  on  such  agencies  ss  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  provide  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  economic  recovery  and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  reestablish- 
ing respect  for  the  Government  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  hold  public  office  must 
be  given  to  understand  that  they  are  the  servants  of  the  people 
and  not  their  masters. 

THX   BiTxnrN   or  taxation  ■ 

Excessive  taxation  Is  another  factor  that  In  large  measure  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  our  national  ills,  including  unemployment. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  our  total  national  Income  is  required  to  pay 
the  ever-mounting  burden  of  taxation.  In  1903  the  per  capita 
taxation,  the  theoretical  amount  which  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  pays  toward  the  support  of  govenunent,  was  about  917.  In 
1923  the  figure  was  |22  96.  In  1938.  the  last  year  for  which  reliable 
figures  are  available,  the  per  capita  of  taxation.  Including  social- 
aecurity  taxes,  was  9107  51.  At  this  rate  the  tax  bill  of  an  average 
family  of  four  would  be  9430  per  year.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our 
system  of  private  enterprise  shows  signs  of  bogging  down  when  It  is 
compelled  to  carry  such  an  unreasonable  load  of  taxation  as  this? 

Nothing  could  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  correction  of 
the  economic  maladjustments  that  are  respotisible  for  the  present 
depressed  condition  of  agriculture.    There  can  be  no  such  thing  as- 
geniUne  prosperity  for  the  United  States  until  we  deal  Justly  and 
fairly  with  those  who  produce  the  Nation's  food  supply. 


Power  Trust  Declares  War — In  Oklahoma 


I        REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Power  Trust  has  now 
declared  war  against  the  United  States. 

I  note  Members  on  the  Republican  side  applaud  that  state- 
ment vociferously.  Perhaps  some  of  them  have  enlisted  for 
the  duration  of  the  conflict.  So  have  I;  but  I  am  on  the  other 
dde.  I  expect  to  continue  this  battle  as  long  as  I  am  in 
public  life,  or  until  we  get  electric  energy  to  the  people  in 
every  State  at  reasonable  rates — rates  they  can  afford  to  pay, 
rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution. 

Cicero  once  said  of  Cataline  that  he  achieved  his  greatest 
\ictory  over  him  when  he  succeeded  in  driving  him  from 
secret  treachery  to  open  warfare.  We  win  our  greatest  vic- 
tory over  these  monopolies,  these  selfish  interests,  when  we 
unmask  them  and  drive  them  to  open  rebellion.  One  of  our 
greatest  weapons  is  the  blessed  sunlight  of  pitiless  publicity 
which  we  have  been  turning  on  their  evil  practices,  their 
watered  stocks,  their  Inflated  valuations,  their  waste,  their 
extravagance,  and  the  exorbitant  overcharges  they  impose 
upon  the  helpless  consumers  of  electric  bght  and  power. 

One  of  the  greatest  weapons  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
place  In  the  hands  of  Members  of  Congress,  and  Incidentally 
In  the  hands  of  the  American  people.  Is  this  new  National 
Electric  Rate  Book,  which  I  am  now  having  published  as  a 
House  document  and  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
through  the  document  room  at  an  early  date.  It  is  the 
deadly  parallel,  showing  the  rates  charged  for  electricity  for 
all  purposes  in  practically  every  community  In  America. 
Anyone  can  take  that  book  and  compare  the  rates  in  his 
own  town  or  his  own  community  with  the  rates  In  Tacoma 
or  Seattle.  Wash..  Tupelo.  Miss.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Flor- 
ence. Ala.,  or  any  other  point  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area, 
or  with  Los  Angeles.  CaUf.,  or  elsewhere,  and  see  Just  how 
much  he  and  his  neighbors  are  being  overcharged  for  their 
electric  enerpy.  Or  he  can  turn  to  cities  like  Cleveland  or 
Columbus,  Ohio:  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Spring- 
field. HI.;  Danville.  Va.;  Richmond,  Ind..  or  any  other  up-to- 
date  community  that  has  a  municipally  owned  light  and 
power  system.  Investigate,  and  find  out  what  profits  they  are 
making  for  the  t..^paycrs  of  the  community,  and  he  will  find 
that  electricity  could  be  suppLed  to  any  community  in  Amer- 


ica at  the  Tacoma  rates,  the  Ontario  rates,  or  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates  without  loss  to  legitimate  investors. 

As  I  said,  this  book  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  wear>ons  ever 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  electric  light  and  power 
consumers  In  every  State  In  this  Union. 

The  battle  is  on;  and  I  want  to  serve  notice  now  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  on  the  defensive;  we  are  going  to  continue 
the  offensive  and  fight  the  battle  wllliln  the  enemy's  lines. 

This  utilities  war  against  the  United  States  has  been  openly 
declared  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  where  the  opposition  is 
using  Oovemor  Phillips  of  that  State  as  its  commander  In 
chief,  a  modern  Don  Quixote,  who  now  seems  to  be  marching 
up  and  down  the  banks  of  Grand  River,  with  wooden  sword 
and  paper  crown,  trying  to  block  the  construction  of  a  project 
to  control  floods,  improve  navigation,  and  develop  hydro- 
electric power  for  the  benefit  of  the  jieople  of  that  State. 

Bleeding  Oklahoma!  How  long  ^vill  these  utilities,  these 
monopoUes.  these  selfish  Interests,  continue  to  control  her 
State  government  and  to  rob  her  clilldren  of  the  benefit  of 
the  great  natural  resources  with  which  Oklahoma  has  been 
80  richly  endowed? 

Nature,  with  her  lavish  hand,  never  created  a  domain  more 
bountifully  blest  from  every  standpoint  than  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  There  is  "balm  in  her  climate,  sublimity  in  her 
scenery,  ftiscination  in  her  waters,  (ind  wealth  in  her  soil." 
She  has  practically  everything  necessary  for  the  happiness 
and  prospjerity  of  mankind.  Yet  ht;r  people  are  compara- 
tively poor,  with  a  few  shining  exceptions;  her  farmers  are 
discouraged  and  overburdened  with  taxes,  and  her  unem- 
ployed are  clamoring  for  work  with  which  to  earn  their  daily 
bread.  Yet  at  the  same  time  her  cofil  and  mineral  resources 
are  being  gobbled  up;  her  oil  is  being  drained  out  largely 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  capital;  enough  gas  is  going  to 
waste  to  generate  electricity  for  a  half-dozen  such  States; 
her  own  Oovemor  is  using,  or  misusing,  the  powers  of  his 
position  to  block  the  development  of  her  hydroelectric  power; 
the  navigation  of  her  streams  and  the  control  of  floods, 
while  the  people  of  that  State  are  psiying  in  overcharges  for 
electric  lights  and  power  the  enormous  sum  of  $11,000,000  a 
year,  and  the  average  farmer  is  denied  the  use  of  any  elec- 
tricity at  all. 

They  know  that  if  this  dam  is  completed,  and  a  yardstick 
provided  enabling  the  people  of  that  area  to  secure  elec- 
tricity at  reasonable  rates,  it  will  crash  these  overcharges 
and  ultimately  lift  this  burden  of  more  than  $11,000,000  a 
year  from  the  shoulders  of  the  struggling  electric  light  and 
power  consumers  of  Oklahoma. 

It  will  also  increase  the  consumption  of  electricity  to 
where  the  people  of  Oklahoma  can  begin  to  enjoy  the  real 
blessings  of  this  electric  age.  The  record  shows  that  the 
residential  consumers  of  Oklahoma  last  year  used  on  an 
average  of  less  than  60  kilowatt-hours  a  month.  The  record 
also  shows  that  during  the  month  ol  January  1940,  the  resi- 
dential consumers  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  my  home  town,  used  an 
average  of  227  kilowatt-hours  each.  Cheap  rates  bring  In- 
creased consumption,  and  Increased  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity means  brighter  homes  and  better  living  conditions. 

Those  ijeople  have  to  look  to  the  F^leral  Government  for  re- 
lief from  this  Egyptian  bondage  in  wlilch  the  utilities  are  now 
holding  them.  They  cannot  get  help  from  the  Governor, 
who  has  not  only  Joined  the  opposition,  or  has  been  with 
them  all  the  time,  but  who  is  actuiJIy  waging  war  against 
the  United  States  to  prevent  the  d(  velopment  of  a  project 
for  their  relief.  They  cannot  expect  to  get  relief  through  the 
State  legislature  as  long  as  a  large  number  of  the  influential 
members  of  that  body,  who  occupy  key  positions,  are  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  oil  interests,  the  coal  mterests,  or  the  power 
interests,  either  as  attorneys,  agents,  directors,  or  stock- 
holders. And  I  might  say  in  passing  that  the  Legislature  of 
Oklahoma  is  no  exception  in  that  reipect.  The  same  condi- 
tions prevail  m  the  legislatures,  or,  at  least,  in  one  house 
of  the  legislatures  of  a  large  number  of  other  States. 

We  might  as  well  strip  our  gloves  off  now,  because  this  Is 
going  to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish.  The  Power  Trust  Is  now 
running  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  president  of  the  Commonwealth 
L  Southern,   which   is   one   of   the   worst  offenders  of  all 
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theae  power  monopolies,  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  la  out  prating  about  democracy  and  talking  about  dicta- 
torships, when  he  knows  that  these  utility  monopolies  to 
wLJ':h  be  belongs  constitute  the  most  ruthless  Pascisti.  the 
xpost  consummate  dictatorship  ever  organized  and  oper- 
ated to  control  governments  and  to  wring  the  lifeblood  from 
the  unprotected  consumers  of  electric  light  and  power. 

There  are  214.000  residential  consumers  of  electricity  In 
Oklahoma,  and  every  single  one  of  them  is  overcharged  more 
than  100  percent  every  month  that  rolls  around. 

I  have  before  me  the  report  showing  the  resldertial  rates 
charged  in  every  town  In  Oklahoma  on  January  i,  1940.  I 
am  giving  them  here,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  rates 
charged  at  Tupelo.  Miss.;  Tacoma.  Wash.;  and  in  Ontario. 
Canada. 

Oktmfiom*  rate*  compared — Retidential 
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8.00 
8.M 
8.30 
0.00 
101 
100 

1106 

8.  M 
1150 
10.50 

800 
100 
&91 
8.37 
8.00 
8.67 

9  25 
0.00 
7.87 

13  70 

9.  15 
10.50 

8  90 
0.56 
100 
8.91 
8.30 
8.90 
8  01 
8.75 
12.  M 
0.  15 
8.67 
130 
130 

iL6a 

11.04 
8.01 
191 
191 

M)  60 
8.91 
8.90 
190 
8.90 
8  00 

16.70 
8.30 
191 
130 
Iftl 


$10.  m 

11  40 
10.80 
1L17 
211.50 
11  17 
22.95 
11.45 
11.40 
11  40 

10  80 
»  35 
10.80 
ILM 
15.50 

11  40 

10  80 

11  41 
16.76 
11  40 
21  M 
U.50 
10  37 
12.10 
23.90 
1175 
U.  40 
11.17 

10  80 

11  41 
30  73 

10  80 
12.00 

11  40 
11  40 
24.67 
11.17 
11  40 
11.  17 

10  80 

11  41 
17  .TO 
11.41 
11   40 

10  SO 
10.  S) 
11.40 

11  41 
11.50 
10.37 
11.41 
10.80 
1L41 
1L04 
1«  85 
11.40 
11  04 

10  80 

11  SO 
11  41 
11  40 
23.05 
II  (M 
37  00 
18.00 
11.40 
1L40 
11.41 
10.87 
11.40 
1L17 
15. !» 
11.50 
ia37 
21  70 

n  65 

18  UO 
11.40 
15.  HO 
11.40 
11   41 

laM) 

11.40 
11  41 
13.75 
22.M 
U.  65 

11.  17 

10  80 
10.80 
10.13 
18  M 
11.41 
11.41 
LV66 
1110 
11.41 
11.40 
1L40 
11.40 

11  40 
27.95 
10.  HO 
II   41 

laso 

U.04 
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35k1]o- 

40  kilo- 

100 kilo- 

2.W kilo- 

SOOkilo- 

Community 

walt- 

watt- 

watt- 

watt- 

waU- 

bours 

boars 

hours 

hours 

hours 

» Oklaboma  rates — Continued. 

Guvmon 

$2  50 

$1M 

S5.  80 

$9  .U 

$15.80 

UaileyviUe 

113 

117 

5.37 

&30 

laso 

11  amnion „ — 

2.75 

180 

6.00 

8.90 

11.40 

lianna 

2.50 

155 

5.75 

8.30 

10  80 

HarT»h _. _ 

112 

1S7 

107 

167 

11.17 

Hartshome 

2.13 

117 

5.37 

8.30 

laso 

Haskrll 

2.  12 

187 

4  67 

8.67 

1L17 

H.-ii^tinKS 

2.75 

3.80 

6.00 

8.90 

1L40 

llealdlon 

112 

:.87 

167 

8.67 

11.17 

Heavener 

2  12 

187 

167 

8  67 

U.  17 

Helena 

2.36 

3.11 

4.91 

SOI 

1L41 

Hennessey 

112 

187 

167 

8  67 

11.  17 

Uenryella 

100 

105 

6.75 

8  JO 

10.80 

Bintuu 

2.75 

3  80 

6.00 

8.90 

11   40 

Hobart _ - 

3  25 

130 

6.50 

8  90 

11   40 

Hocker\iUe 

100 

IM 

IM 

0.09 

11.50 

Do 

L90 

142 

4.37 

7.87 

10  37 

Hoffman — 

2.50 

155 

5.75 

8.30 

10.80 

Holdenville 

1.81 

174 

IM 

8.54 

U.04 

Hollis _ 

2.  25 

130 

5.50 

8.90 

11.40 

Home<st<«d 

150 

3  SO 

5.70 

0  .SS 

12.30 

Hominy 

l.bO 

140 

5.00 

a25 

13.25 

Hooker.       -       —       

3  00 

100 

f,  W 

9  25 

15  50 

130 
2  13 

111 
117 

4  91 
6.37 

8.91 
8  30 

11.41 

Bueo 

10  80 

Hulbert 

2  50 

155 

5.75 

8  30 

10.80 

Hunter 

2.36 

111 

4.91 

8.91 

11.41 

Hydro 

2  75 

180 

6  00 

8  90 

11.40 

Idabil 

2.12 

117 

5.37 

a30 

10  80 

Indiahoma    

188 

100 

8.  .V) 

13.00 

20  50 

150 
ISO 
2  50 

156 

155 
155 

5.75 
8.75 
5.75 

830 
8.30 
8.30 

10.80 

Inolft                 -  --------•■ 

10.  80 

Jay 

JefTenon 

10.80 

236 

111 

191 

8.91 

11.41 

Jenks 

113 

187 

4.67 

8.67 

1L17 

Jennings 

136 

111 

4  91 

8.91 

1L41 

Jet 

2.36 

111 

4  91 

8  91 

11.41 

Janes      

2  30 

111 

191 

8.01 

11.41 

Kaw  City    .  -               .     . 

150 

100 

0.00 

17.00 

20.50 

KcllyTaie 

136 

111 

191 

8.91 

1L41 

136 

111 

101 

8.91 

11.41 

Kcots _ 

2  50 

155 

5.75 

8.30 

10.80 

Keichum 

2  50 

155 

6.75 

8  30 

10  80 

Keyes 

125 

100 

6.00 

0  SO 

U.W 

Krystone..       

150 

170 

6  30 

8.90 

U.40 

Kiefer 

130 

111 

4.01 

8.91 

11.41 

Kini»fl«hef    

135 

140 

5.20 

9.70 

17.30 

Kingston 

136 

111 

191 

8.91 

11.41 

Kinta 

2.50 

155 

5.75 

130 

10.80 

Kiowa ... 

2.50 
113 
112 

155 
187 
117 

6.75 
167 
5.37 

830 
8.67 
8.30 

10.80 

11    17 

Kreba _ 

laso 

Kusa - 

150 

156 

5.75 

8.30 

10.80 

Lamont 

112 

187 

167 

8.67 

11.17 

Lang  ley 

150 

155 

6.75 

8.30 

10.80 

Langs  ton 

136 

111 

101 

8.91 

11.41 

Laveme 

116 

124 

6.75 

11.70 

30.70 

Lawton 

1.01 

181 

191 

190 

1L40 

Le  Flore 

150 

155 

6.75 

130 

10.80 

I>eodey — _  .__ — 

175 

180 

6.00 

8.90 

11.40 

Lehijjh 

2.50 

3.55 

5.75 

8.30 

10.80 

Lenat<ab 

1.90 

180 

6.30 

9  80 

17  30 

Loxinfrton 

2.M 

3.40 

7  no 

16  (» 

31.00 

Lindsay 

2  75 

140 

7.00 

14  40 

24.40 

Loco 

195 

145 

5.95 

9  33 

11.75 

Locust  Grove 

150 

155 

5.75 

8  30 

10  80 

Lone  WoU 

175 

180 

6.00 

8  90 

11.40 

l<on?dale        ...... 

2.36 

3.11 

4.91 

8  Ul 

11.41 

Lookcba 

2.75 

180 

6.00 

8.90 

11.40 

Luther 

2.36 

111 

4.91 

8.91 

11.41 

Madill  

2  12 
2.75 

187 
125 

4.67 
8.00 

8.67 
18.00 

11.17 

Manch<^t«r 

13  00 

Man  cum 

1.58 

152 

3  94 

8.66 

16.54 

Manitou 

100 

180 

7.50 

16.50 

3L50 

M  ftnnford 

2.50 

170 

6.30 

8.90 

U.  40 

Mann!!ville 

2.36 

111 

191 

8.91 

11.41 

Maramec 

136 

111 

191 

8  91 

11.41 

Marietu - 

2.12 

2.87 

167 

8.67 

U.  17 

MarUnd 

130 

111 

4.91 

8.91 

11.41 

Marlow              

2  00 
2  12 

185 
2.87 

5.35 
4.67 

10  60 
8  67 

10.35 

MarshaU  (New  Marshall) 

U.  17 

Martha           

2  75 
2  12 

3.80 
187 

6  00 
4.67 

8  90 
8.67 

11.40 

Maud. 

-        11.17 

3.10 

160 

8.05 

17.05 

32.05 

Mavsville 

112 

187 

167 

8.67 

1L17 

McAleBter     „           

1  91 

181 

4.91 

8.30 

10  80 

McCurtain 

2  .10 

155 

6.75 

8  30 

10  80 

McLoud .—. 

130 

111 

191 

8  91 

11.41 

Medford 

112 

187 

107 

8  67 

11.  17 

Medicine  Park. 

2  89 

100 

8.50 

13  00 

30.50 

Meeker 

136 

111 

191 

8  01 

11.41 

Miami 

104 

106 

0.02 

0.77 

16.02 

Milbum   

130 

111 

191 

101 

1L41 

MiU  Creek 

130 

111 

191 

191 

1L41 

Minoo 

175 

180 

0.00 

8  00 

1L40 

Moffett 

136 

111 

191 

8.91 

11.41 

Moore     

130 
125 

111 
130 

191 
6.50 

101 
10.00 

11.41 

Moomland. , 

17  50 

^fom'     

2  05 

105 

6  06 

130 

10  80 

Morri.son.. ,    ..... 

130 

lU 

191 

101 

11.41 

Community 


Oklaboma  rates — Continned. 

Mounds 

Mountain  Park 

Mountain  View 

Muldrow 

Mulhall 

MaskofjM 

Nashville 

New  Kirk 

Nichols  nais 

Nicoma  Park 

Ninnokah 

Noble  

Norman 

North  Miami 

Do — 

Nowata 

Oakwood.. - 

Orholata 

Oilton  - 

Okarche 

Okeoiie 

Okpmah 

Oklahoma  City 

OlciiiulKce 

Oklaha 

Olustee 

Oologah 

Osage  City 

Owa.sso 

Paden 

Panama 

Paoli     

Pauls  Valley 

Pswhuska 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Perry 

Plcher 

Pine  VaUey 

Pittsburg 

Pleasant  Valley 

Pocassct 

Ponca  City 

Pond  Creek 

Porter 

Porum 

Poteau 

Prague 

Preston. 


Pryor  Creek  (Pryor) . . . 

Purrell 

Quapaw 

Do 

Qulnton 

Ralston. . 
Ramona. 
Randlett. 

Ravia 

Rod  Oak 

Red  Rock 

Ringling 

Ringwood 

Ripley ~ 

Rooky 

Roff  .  — 

Roosevelt 

Kosedale 

Ru-sh  Springs 

Ryan   

Bl.  l/ouis _ 

Do 

Do 

Salina 

Sallisaw 

Sand  Springs 

Bapiilpa 

Sasakwa 

Sayre 

Bchulter 

Selling 

Seminole 

8«'ntinel 

Shamrock 

Phstluck 

Shawnee ,  .    , 

Bhidlcr 

Skedee 

Bkiatook 

8Hck 

flnyder 

Soper 

South  Cofleyville 

Sparks 

Spavinaw. 

Spelter  City 

Sperry 

Spiro 

Sterling 

Biigler 


25kilo- 
watt- 
bours 


40kno- 
watt- 
hours 


$3.30 

2  75 
2  75 
2  36 
136 
1  70 
136 
2.00 
IM 
136 


1  81 

2 

1 

1 

2. 


09 
90 
91 
.36 
150 
2  12 
2.36 
2.02 
2.00 
1.61 
1  91 
4  rio 
2.75 
150 
250 
250 
136 
2.36 
136 
1.81 
L75 
LOO 
136 
L25 
100 
1.90 
ISO 
100 
ISO 
175 
L72 
125 
150 
136 
112 
125 
2.  .W 
2.  ft5 

1  10 
109 
1.90 

2  50 
2  63 
150 
2.88 
2  30 
2.50 
2  36 
113 
2  36 


.36 
.75 
3« 
75 
.36 
75 
2.70 
2  09 
1.90 
136 
2  50 
l.M 
1.50 
1.81 
136 
2  25 
150 
2.60 
1.81 
ISO 
136 
136 
1.70 
2.50 
Z03 
125 
136 
150 
150 
LfiO 
2.36 
150 
2.00 
160 
130 
2.75 
113 


$111 

3  80 
180 
111 
111 

157 


1 

2. 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2. 
2. 


II 
.90 
43 
II 
.80 
11 
74 
.M 
142 
181 
111 
170 

2  87 
111 
124 
195 
143 
181 
100 
180 
155 
170 
155 
111 
111 
lU 
174 
165 
180 
111 
100 
IM 
142 
155 
165 
155 
180 
163 
130 
155 
111 
187 
160 
3.55 
2.95 
120 
IM 
142 
155 

3  20 
3.70 
100 
111 
155 
111 
187 
3  11 
111 
180 
111 
3  80 
111 
3  80 
3  90 
IM 
142 
111 
155 
l.')2 
135 
174 
111 
1.30 
155 
3.35 
2.74 
155 
111 
111 
167 
170 
8.20 
140 
111 
156 
165 
140 
111 
155 
105 
160 
120 
180 
117 


100  kilo- 
watt- 
hours 


$191 
0.00 
6.00 


4 

4 

1 

4. 

5. 

4 

4 

6 

4. 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

0. 

4. 

4 


.91 
91 
37 

.91 

.50 
23 
91 
00 

.91 
M 
M 

.37 
91 
91 

.30 

.67 
91 
604 

6  05 
4  23 
191 
6.00 

7  00 
i75 
6.30 
6.75 
191 
191 
191 
IM 
5.25 
6.20 
191 
6.00 
IM 
137 
175 

10.75 
^75 
6.00 
6.02 
6.60 
6.75 
191 
167 
192 
6.75 
6.30 
6.20 
IM 
137 
5.75 
6.00 
6.30 
8.50 
191 
6.75 
191 
167 

4.91 
191 
6.00 
191 
6.00 
191 
6  00 
8.20 
IM 
137 
4.91 
8.75 
8.22 
165 
IM 
191 
6.50 
6.76 
6.15 
IM 
6.75 
191 
191 
137 
6.30 
0.00 
0.00 
191 
6.75 
6.76 
6..» 
191 
6.75 
6.75 
6.00 
6.60 
0.00 
6.37 


250  kilo- 
watt- 
hours 


$101 

8  00 
8  90 
8  91 
8  01 
8.37 
8  91 

10  on 
8  23 
8  91 
8  90 
8  91 

8  M 

9  09 

7  87 

8  30 
8  91 
190 
8  67 
8.91 

11  79 
6  30 
123 
8  30 

laso 

14.50 
8.30 
8  90 
8.30 
191 
8.91 
8.91 
IM 
8.65 

1L30 
8.91 
9.40 
0.00 
7.87 
130 

2125 
130 
100 
0.83 

11  SO 
8.30 
8.91 
167 
0.42 
8  30 
8  30 

1120 
0.09 
7.87 
8.30 

10.25 
8.00 

1100 
8.01 
8  30 
8  91 
8  67 

8.91 
8.01 
8  00 
8.91 
8.00 
191 
8  90 
15.70 
9.09 
7.87 
8.91 
130 
9.72 
8  90 
IM 
8.91 
8.00 
130 
9.  15 
8.64 
190 
8.91 
8  91 
137 
8  90 

10  26 
800 
101 
8  90 
130 

11  50 
8.01 
130 
8.30 
100 

11.00 

10.  SO 

130 


aookflo- 

watt- 
bours 


$11  41 

U.40 
U.40 
11.41 
11.41 

10  87 

11  41 
17  80 
ia73 
11.41 
11  40 
11.41 
11.04 
11.59 
10.37 
10  80 
11.41 
11.40 
11.17 
1L41 
2104 

laso 

10  73 

ia80 

1100 
27.00 
10.80 
11.40 

laso 

1L41 
1L41 
1L41 
1L04 
1105 
81.30 
11.41 
1165 
11.50 
ia37 
ia80 
87.75 

laao 

1L40 
1183 
2150 

laso 

11.41 
IL17 
10.03 

10  80 

laso 

22.20 

11  60 

ia37 

10  80 
16  SO 
11.40 
20  SO 
11.41 

10  80 
11.41 
1L17 
11.41 
11.41 
1L40 
11.41 
11.40 
U.41 
11.40 
28  20 
11.50 
10.37 
11.41 
10.80 
17.22 
11.44 
11.00 
11.41 

11  40 

laso 

11.05 
U  04 
1L40 
1L41 
11.41 
10.87 
11.40 
10.60 
U.40 
1L41 
11.40 
10.80 
21.50 
11.41 
10.80 
10.80 
11,40 
XL  00 
18.00 

laso 


f 


•r. 


I 

I  f^  -  t'^i 
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OkteAoHM  rrtw  ci>mp«ml— «e«ldeiUtet— Oonttnued 


1 
Klrflo- 

MkOo- 

100  kilo- 

saokflo- 

SOOkflo- 

CcmmaoltT 

w*tt- 

vatt- 

w»tt- 

watt- 

w»tt- 

boun 

boun 

boun 

houn 

Oktebomrt  r%\m    CooUniwd. 

(»ttllw«t«T 

ti.ao 

1140 
100 

tl60 
1S7 

til.  00 
1103 

S17  50 

StllwrU      

33.  «3 

gtntWWAll ._. 

i» 

100 

140 

11 00 

1140 

Btniig .........~...>. 

tao 

156 

175 

130 

10.80 

Stnaftitl — — 

113 

187 

le; 

107 

11  17 

Btnnrtown ..._ 

x» 

155 

17t 

130 

10  W 

Strong  CiKj ^— 

175 

IW 

A.  00 

190 

11.40 

fltniud                ..-....•.. 

12S 
180 

IST 

IVi 

175 
175 

11.00 
130 

19  75 

10.80 

Sulfbor 

112 

i**; 

4.87 

167 

11.17 

TWt           

170 

ifli 

180 

10.30 

13.80 

T«hle<]i»h 

1.7S 

150 

4.80 

130 

1180 

TiUhiM 

ISO 

153 

175 

130 

10  SO 

T*Jo»m 

100 
13ft 

136 

3.  ao 

llA 
ISO 

115 

11  SO 

11.  (U 

TwmiMah 

22.  S<) 

TrnnJe _„. -.-__ 

ISO 

145 

6.73 

(Lao 

11.40 

TfiT*! 

175 

180 

6.00 

190 

11  40 

Tfihoma 

135 

4.00 

100 

ISO 

14.30 

TrioU  ^ 

175 

IW 

100 

190 

11  40 

TttomM ... 

175 
ISO 

180 
ISA 

100 
175 

190 
190 

11.40 

Tlpu>n     

11.40 

Tish<>mlnco 

113 

187 

4.A7 

167 

11   17 

Tonksw*. 

103 

111 

163 

108 

M.43 

Tryi>tt.    .................. 

130 
1.50 

111 
136 

4.01 
4.A6 

191 
190 

11,41 

Tulm 

11.40 

()« „ 

L50 

135 

4.66 

130 

10  80 

Tnprlo                   ... 

100 
IW 

100 
170 

130 
110 

156 

laoo 

10  80 

Turpi  n . 

18.10 

Tultto 

175 

180 

100 

190 

11.40 

Tm«do.......__ 

IS 

118 

13B 

130 

10  80 

Tyrone      

180 

170 

110 

laso 

liio 

Vnioa  C»» 

175 

180 

100 

190 

11  40 

VaUtant 

ISO 

156 

176 

ISO 

lOHO 

V«r«l«a. 

175 

180 

100 

190 

11  40 

Vtai...-               

136 

111 

i.91 

191 

11  41 

VId 

1«0 

136 

lU 

lU 

11  65 

VlBiU. 

100 

190 

136 

130 

law 

WUOOOT 

wiStto 

100 

lOA 

175 

ia75 

1125 

1» 

111 

4.01 

8.91 

11.41 

Walun 

170 

4.30 

100 

UOO 

21«V0 

WuHiM 

las 

111 

4.91 

191 

11  41 

W«IMt    .... 

lOS 

134 

174 

113 

11  54 

ISO 

155 

175 

130 

low 

wariMT  ...iiirmi!""- 

138 

1  11 

i.91 

191 

11.41 

Waahk^lM. 

ISA 

S.  11 

4.91 

191 

11.41 

Watoaaa 

IIS 
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Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


Anyone  who  reads  this  list  and  compares  the  rates  charged 
In  these  dtles.  towns,  and  communities  in  Oklahoma,  with 
the  rates  charged  In  Tkcoma.  Wash.,  or  Ontario.  Canada. 
or  Tupelo.  Miss.,  or  any  other  plaoe  that  enjoys  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  rates— or  any  other  place  where  the  people 
get  electricity  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  guieration, 
transmission,  and  dlstrltNitioxt— anyone  who  makes  these 
comparisons  is  boond  to  realise  that  Qovemor  PhilUps  is  now 
rendering  the  overburdened  power  consumers  of  Oklahoma 
the  greatest  injury  of  whi^  he  is  capable. 

Mr.  BENDER.    Is  Qoveroor  PhOlipB  a  Republican? 

B£r.  RANKIN.  Yes;  Qovemor  PhilUps  is  an  ex-Republican. 
Be  is  an  ex-Republican  who  was  nominated  in  a  Democratic 
primary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  25  Gegislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  R  W.  BLACKBURN.  SECRETARY.  AMERICAN  FARM 
BUTUEAU  FEDERATION.  BEFORE  ILLINOIS  LEAGUE  OP 
WOMXN  VOTKRS.  CHICAOO.  ILL..  MARCH  19.  1940 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by  Hon, 
R.  W.  Blackburn,  secretary  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  delivered  on  March  19.  1940.  before  the  Illinois 
League  of  Women  Voters,  wherein  he  favors  the  continuatloa 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

In  considering  reciprocal -trade  agreements  you  good  wonien  are 
studying  a  meet  controversial  Issue.  douUy  controversial  tnia  year 
because  of  the  party  partisanship  that  has  been  Injected  Into  con- 
gressional discussions  on  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
AgreemenU  Act  for  another  S-year  period. 

It  Is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  act  will  be  extended,  and 
tf  It  Is  extended  the  action  will  mark  a  notable  recession  from 
the  high-tariff  policies  which  prevailed  for  so  long  in  this  country. 

All  of  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  that  the  hlgh- 
protectlve-tanff  i>hllosophy  had  permeated  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people  up  to  and  Including  1830.  when  tne  Uawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Act  was  pasaed.  During  the  years  when  Industry  was  boom- 
ing In  this  country,  the  high  protective  tariff  was  generally  con- 
sidered the  keystone  In  the  arch  of  American  prosperity. 

The  passage  of  the  first  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  In  1934 
did  not  miean  that  the  people  of  this  coun^  had  changed  their 
minds  about  tariffs;  they  were  In  the  mood  to  try  anything  that 
offered  even  a  faint  chance  of  Improving  our  economic  condition. 
But  the  change  that  has  come  about  In  national  thinking  on  this 
question  since  that  time  Is  truly  amazing. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  American  people  have  become  free 
traders.  Far  from  that.  Biit  I  do  believe  that  fundamentally  the 
folks  that  make  up  the  backbone  of  this  country  have  become 
convinced  that  In  previous  periods  of  our  history  we  carried  the 
principle  of  tariff  protection  to  an  extreme  that  could  not  be  justi- 
fied, either  In  theory  or  In  practical  resiilts.  Of  all  the  newspap>er 
comment  on  this  question  that  comes  to  our  office — and  we  see  a 
great  deal  at  it — I  believe  that  at  least  75  percent  of  It  Is  favorable 
to  the  principle  of  reciprocal  trading  between  nations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  shift  in  public  opinion  on  this  question 
in  recent  years  amounts  sUnply  to  recognition  of  a  basic  principle 
which  this  Nation  studiously  avoided  when  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act 
was  being  considered.  That  principle  Is  simply  that  trade  Is  a  two- 
way  affair,  you  cannot  sell  unless  you  are  willing  to  buy  something 
In  return.  We  tried  to  promote  foreign  buying  during  the  20's 
by  lending  money  to  other  nations.  That  poUcy  proved  to  be  un- 
sound, for  we  ended  up  by  losing  both  the  money  we  had  loaned, 
and  also  the  goods  that  we  had  shipped  out. 

It  Is  grmdually  beginning  to  dawn  on  many  people  that  the  best 
policy  In  tariff  making,  as  In  most  other  things.  Is  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciple of  moderation.  Many  principles  are  soxind  enough  when  utl' 
Used  In  moderaUon.  but  when  carried  to  extreme  are  Ukely  to  create 
repercussions  which  become  destructive.  For  example,  no  one  will 
argue  against  the  |»nnclple  that  high  wages  are  conducive  to  na- 
tional prosperity.  But  I  think  most  people  will  agree  also  that  it  la 
dangerous  to  try  to  raise  wages  too  rapidly,  or  to  have  wage  scales 
so  Inflexible  that  they  cannot  be  adjusted  to  meet  changing  ccndl- 
tloos.  We  have  In  this  country  craft  unions  which  all  but  priced 
their  members  o\it  of  the  labor  market  during  the  worst  days  of  the 
depression.  It  was  another  instance  of  carrying  a  good  thing  too 
far.  And  so  it  was  with  the  tariff,  as  I  see  it,  and  as  I  believe  the 
public  generally  has  recognized. 

This  great  change  In  opinion  could  not  have  come  about  iinleas 
the  reciprocal -trade  agreements  so  far  consummated  had  worked 
fairly  well  In  practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  been 
In  operation  long  enough  to  warrant  the  drawing  of  any  hard  and 
fast  conclusions  regarding  their  effects  on  this  cotintry.  In  my 
opinion,  the  years  In  which  they  have  been  in  operation  have  not 
been  years  which  have  been  particularly  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment ot  foreign  trade  These  years  have  been  years  of  intense 
development  of  nationalistic  tendencies  by  foreign  nailoos.    Panlc- 
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•Wcken  by  threats  of  war,  many  nations  have  subordinated  every- 
thing else  to  follow  policies  designed  to  make  them  self-sufficient 
In  the  event  of  hostilities.  World-wide  depression  has  militated 
against  Increased  trade  between  nations.  The  record  sho^s  that 
our  exports,  as  well  as  our  imports,  have  been  larger  when  pros- 
perity has  been  general  throughout  the  world.  In  such  times  aU 
nations  produce  more,  hence  have  more  to  trade  with  other  na- 
tions. With  higher  prices.  It  becomes  possible  for  goods  to  come 
In  over  tariff  walls. 

From  our  own  angle,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  experienced 
two  of  the  worst  droughts  In  history  during  the  past  6  years  re- 
ducing our  own  pnxluctlon  of  farm  commodities  to  the  point 
at  which  we  actually  needed  supplies  from  abroad.  Following  the 
record  drought  of  1936,  our  Imports  of  farm  commodities  Increased 
by  more  than  50  percent.  The  figures  for  that  year  are  used  by 
the  opponents  of  trade  treaties  to  prove  that  the  effect  on  our  own 
agriculture  has  been  bad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  shortage  of 
com  was  so  great  that  It  was  In  our  farmers'  Interest  to  have  large 
supplies  erf  Argentine  corn  come  In  over  the  tariff  wall.  If  we  had 
not  had  these  Imports,  the  price  of  com  would  have  risen  to 
prohibitive  levels,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  our  livestock 
producers. 

But  in  eplte  of  the  unusual  situation  due  to  drought,  the  record 
of  all  the  years  since  trade  agreements  have  been  in  force  does  not 
Indicate  that  American  agriculture  has  been  harmed  by  undue 
Increases  of  competitive  products. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  last  year  sponsored  a 
disinterested  and  entirely  objecUve  study  of  the  effects  of  recipro- 
cal trade  on  our  agriculture  by  the  department  of  economics  of 
Iowa  State  College.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  study  the  men  who 
made  It  reported  as  follows.    I  quote: 

"In  an  over-all  way  the  trade  agreements  are  'working'  for 
agriculture  and  for  Industry:  that  Is,  for  our  economy  as  a  whole. 
This  conclusion  Is  not  based  upon  any  notion  of  spectacular  ac- 
complishments It  is  based  upon  three  separate  conclusions  that 
seem  solidly  grounded:  (1)  There  have  been  positive  gains  from 
the  trade-agreements  program  In  expanded  business,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Though  possibly  less  substantial  than  many  had 
hoped  for,  the  gains  have  been  real  and  In  the  right  direction. 
(2)  There  have  been  ImporUnt  less  tangible  gains  In  that  the 
United  States  has  contributed  to  checking  restrictlonlsm  In  inter- 
national trade  which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  been  hurting 
the  farmer  and  which  still  was  in  full  process  of  development 
when  the  trade-agreements  program  went  into  effect.  (3)  The 
trade  agreements  have  proved  to  be  an  effective  procedure  for  nego- 
tiating trade  treaties.  The  past  history  of  tariff  making  in  Con- 
gress makes  any  student  extremely  pessimistic  of  that  procedure 
as  a  means  of  lowering  barriers  to  foreign  trade." 

To  me.  the  most  significant  resulU;  revealed  by  that  study  are  the 
figures  for  over-all  increase  or  decrease  in  trade.  The  study  covered 
trade  agreements  which  embraced  88  percent  of  our  reciprocal  trade 
Some  few  were  left  out  because  of  not  having  been  In  force  long 
enough  to  warrant  defljnte  concltislons  or  for  other  good  reasons 
For  1937  and  1938.  as  compared  with  1934  and  1935,  the  record 
shows  that  our  exports  to  trade -agreement  countries  increased 
61.2  percent:  and  to  non -trade- agreement  countries,  only  37.9  per- 
cent. Imports  from  trade-agreement  countries  Increased  35.2  per- 
cent: and  from  non-trade-agreement  countries.  37  percent  This 
comparison  does  not  count  the  British  trade  agreement,  because 
much  of  our  tin  and  rubber,  which  are  noncompetitive,  come  from 
British  colonies.  To  me.  It  seems  perfectly  plain  that  any  trade 
policy  which  has  Increased  our  exports  very  greatly,  and  Increased 
our  Imports  by  only  an  Insignificant  amount,  must  be  based  on 
sound  principles. 

This  occurred  during  a  perlcd,  as  I  said  before,  which  was  not 
favorable  to  expanding  trade  between  nations.  I  firmly  believe 
that  If  this  program  could  have  been  tried  out  during  a  period 
such  as  1924  to  1929.  when  we  were  producing  manufactured  gocdj 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  when  surpluses  were  piling  up,  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  simply  astonishing,  and  might  have  done 
much  to  lessen  the  shock  of  depression  In  the  years  that  followed. 
Instead  of  following  that  policy,  however,  we  raised  cur  tariff  duties 
m  1930  to  the  highest  level  In  history,  effectively  shutting  out  the 
possibility  of  relief  through  expanding  trade  with  other  nations. 

The  most  vociferous  of  the  opponents  of  trade  agreements  have 
a  phrase  which  they  use  as  their  battle  cry.  It  is,  "the  American 
market  for  the  American  farmer."  That  phrase  sounds  well  and 
It  has  a  broad  appeal  to  many  people.  It  sounds  patriotic,  but 
let  us  examine  the  facts.  Maybe  we  have  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  the  American  market.  Maybe  we  mxist  have  more  than  the 
American  market  to  atUln  prosperity.  To  take  the  most  obvious 
example  of  the  need  for  export  outlets,  consider  cotton.  Nearly 
half  of  our  farm  population  lives  in  the  cotton  States,  and  through- 
out history  we  have  shipped  approximately  one-half  of  our  cotton 
to  foreign  markets.  What  will  happen  to  the  farm  families  which 
depend  on  cotton  for  their  cash  Income  If  we  suddenly  decide  to 
adept  a  100-perccnt  nationalistic  policy?  We  well  know  that  If  we 
place  an  embargo  on  all  competitive  Imparts  It  will  be  Impossible 
for  our  former  customers  to  create  exchange  to  buy  our  own 
surpluses. 

Instead  of  considering  one  commodity,  suppose  we  look  at  the 
record  for  all  of  our  principal  agricultural  exports  and  Imports  and 
reduce  the  figures  to  acreage  equivalents — that  Is,  the  acreage 
required  to  produce  our  farm  exports  and  the  acreage  required 
to  produce  our  farm  Imports. 
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During  «ie  fiscal  year  1937-38.  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
complete  official  records,  the  farm  products  we  Imported  oould  have 
been  produced  on  7,564.000  acres  of  land.  But  our  farm  exports 
in  that  year  required  36367.000  acres  of  land,  or  nearly  5  times 
as  much  as. were  required  to  produce  the  products  we  Imported, 
in  other  words.  American  farmers  have  much  more  than  the  Ameri- 
can market  now.  and  If  we  were  to  cut  off  both  our  imports  and 
?^I^n^^^  ''°"***  ^*^*  ^  shrink  our  productive  plant  by  at 
least  28.000.000  acres.  To  me  that  Is  the  complete  answer  to  those 
who  make   a  fetish   of  "the   American   market  for   the   American 

n«Sl'^lT°*i?'"?  ^^"^  ^^*  **'"*^  ^'^  ^^n  t»»e  basis  erf  the  dis- 
parity which  has  developed  between  industry  and  agriculture  In- 
dustry, secure  behind  tariff  walls  and  able  to  restrict  its  production 
to  the  amount  that  can  be  sold  at  a  price  which  includes  the 
amourit  of  the  tariff,  has  lived  under  one  sort  of  economy  while 
agriculture.  Its  markets  the  world,  and  Itself  unable  to  secure  UrUT 
advantages,  as  a  rule,  because  we  produce  most  farm  products  in 
surplus  quantities,  has  lived  under  a  different  kind  of  economy 
The  result  has  been  that  the  farmer  has  bought  on  protected  price 
levels  and  sold  on  the  Iree  and  open  market  with  respect  to  most  of 
Its  products. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  been  organized  for  20 
years,  and  during  most  of  that  time  it  has  been  doing  Its  utmost  to 
secure  legislation  which  would  give  agriculture  the  equivalent  of 
tariff  protection.  We  secured  tariff  increases  on  corn  and  wheat 
only  to  find  that  a  tariff  is  worthless  In  protecting  the  domestic 
price  when  we  produce  exportable  surpluses. 

We  fought  for  8  years  for  the  McNary-IIaugen  bill,  which  was 
designed  to  segregate  the  surplus  and  keep  it  off  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, so  as  to  permit  domestic  prices  to  rise  to  an  American  level 
Its  purpose,  in  other  words,  was  to  make  the  tariff  effective  for  agri- 
culture. We  supported  tariff  Increases  provided  In  the  Ptordney- 
McCumber  Act  of  1922.  We  apparently,  along  with  nearly  everybody 
else  at  the  time,  failed  to  realize  that  the  change  of  this  country 
from  a  debtor  status  to  that  of  creditor  called  for  a  new  foreign 
policy.  We  Just  dldnt  appreciate  the  significance  of  thU  change, 
and  apparently  some  people  dcn't  appreciate  it  even  now. 

We  worked  for  reduced  freight  rates  to  seaboard  to  permit  us 
to  get  our  surpluses  Into  ocean  commerce.  We  worked  for  an  en- 
larged merchant  marine  and  for  deep  vraterways  to  help  us  to  get 
our  surpluses  out  of  the  country  at  low  cost.  The  bulk  of  our 
activities  during  those  years  touched  foreign  trade  In  some  respect. 
In  1929.  when  a  special  session  of  Congress  was  called  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  enacting  farm  legislation  and  for  bringing 
about  a  limited  revision  of  the  tariff  to  help  agriculture,  we  wit- 
nessed an  orgy  of  tariff  Increases.  For  every  Increase  agrlctilture 
got.  Industry  got  several  times  as  many.  The  result,  after  a  year  of 
old-fashioned  logrolling,  was  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  representing 
the  ultimate  extreme  In  high-tariff  protection  in  all  our  history 
The  fallacy  of  the  tariff  as  applied  to  ap-lculture  was  forcibly 
driven  home  to  farmers  In  the  succeeding  years  when  several  farm 
products  actually  sold  in  our  own  markets  for  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  tariff.  Prices  went  through  the  tailff  level  as  water  goes 
through  a  sieve. 

These  experiences  shook  the  faith  of  farmers  In  the  tariff  as  It 
never  had  been  shaken  before,  and  made  them  receptive  to  new 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  foreign  trade.  I  would  not  have  you 
infer  from  what  I  say  that  all  of  agriculture  has  discarded  the 
tariff  philosophy  or  that  all  of  agrlculturt  Is  In  sympathy  with 
the  present  reciprocal  trade  agreements  policy.  Some  of  the  seg- 
ments of  American  agriculture,  notably  thc^  beef  cattle  and  dairy 
mteresU,  at  least  as  indicated  by  the  leaders  of  these  segments 
are  violently  opposed  to  reciprocal  trade.  There  are  State  units  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  which  do  not  subscribe  fully 
to  the  official  stand  of  our  national  organization,  which  Is  In  full 
accord  with  the  principles  of  reciprocal  trade,  but  In  favor  of  further 
safeguarding  the  negotiating  of  agreements  by  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture  be- 
fore consummation  of  any  agreement. 

Nevertheless,  and  In  spite  of  what  I  consider  minor  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  method  of  negotiating  agreements,  and  in  spite  of 
the  open  opposition  of  the  farm  interests  that  I  have  mentioned.  I 
say  again  that  there  has  been  a  far-reaching  shift  In  sentiment  In 
this  country  on  the  entire  question  of  tariffs  and  foreign  trade — 
one  of  the  most  significant  changes  that  I  have  witnessed  during 
my  years  In  the  farm  bureau  movement. 

In  addition  to  their  own  experiences  with  tariff  matters,  two 
other  factors  have  contributed  greatly  to  bringing  about  this  change 
In  public  opinion.  First,  we  In  this  country  have  been  horrified 
onlookers  while  European  nations  have  been  driving  headlong  into 
war,  largely  through  short-sighted  policies  of  nationalism  and  self- 
containment.  Second,  they  have  become  aware,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  monopolistic  practices  and  price  fixing  that  have  been  carried 
on  In  this  coiintry  behind  protecting  tariff  walls. 

Reports  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  show 
that  some  of  our  industries,  through  legally  sanctioned  corporate 
power,  buttressed  by  tariff  laws  and  other  Goverrmient  devices,  have 
made  trade  agreements  of  their  own  against  the  public  Interest  in 
the  form:  of  national  and  International  cartels.  Through  these 
controls  they  have  become  Immensely  powerful,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  agriculture  has  had  to  pay  managed  prices  for  most  of  Ita 
equipment  and  supplies,  while  It  has  had  to  sell  its  production  at 
prices  which  were  subject  to  natural  economic  law.  This  Is  the 
source  of  much  of  the  disparity  between  Industry  and  agricultxire. 


■t  1 
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Twaen  tur  bcflnnlng  to  remllae  ttutt  on*  of  tbe  most  effecttre  ways 
ot  brraJKing  up  mooopoly  prmctlces  and  mooopdy  ptlon  may  ba 
Uu-ougb  l«ttmg  In  some  Imports  wtilcb  are  ocznpetlttTc  wltb  tbe 
prodiK-t«  oi  our  moat  highly  protected  iJKtuatrtea. 

The  importano*  of  ooncoilona  made  by  this  country  on  manu- 
factured  goods  baa  been  groaaly  exaggerated.  A  few  years  ago  we 
Mgned  a  redprocal-trade  agreement  with  what  was  then  Caecbo- 
alovaUa.  Under  tb«  terms  of  this  piact.  we  agreed  to  permit  tbe 
Csaecha  to  ahJp  5.000.000  pairs  of  shoes  Into  this  country  annually. 
Now,  5.000  000  pairs  of  slioea  looked  like  a  lot  of  shoes,  btrt  when 
yun  anslvse  the  situation  you  find  that  5.000.000  pairs  Is  only  1*4 
percent  of  our  total  domestic  output.  It  la  hard  to  believe  that 
imports  of  that  votum*  could  be  a  very  great  menace  to  our  own 
shuc  producers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  stas  of  our  own  ootiatry  In  comparison 
with  the  tiae  of  many  of  the  small  nations  with  which  we  have 
cigned  trade  agreements  Is  the  factor  which  gives  us  a  very  great 
MivAntage  I  mean  that  In  the  ease  of  Caechoalovakla  the  5.000.000 
pairs  of  shoes  that  we  permitted  to  come  m  were  a  trifling  matter 
to  us  but  were  a  matter  of  very  great  ooneem  to  the  Czechs.  If 
the  Czechs  bad  not  been  swallowed  up  by  Ocrmany.  I  believe  this 
pact  wuuld  have  opened  up  trade  which  would  have  proved  very 
pmfl table  to  this  eountry.  The  same  situation  exists  In  Cuba. 
BccauM?  of  small  ooncesalons  on  sugar  by  the  United  States,  we 
have  been  able  to  sell  a  large  qviantity  of  lard  to  Cuba.  In  1933. 
Cuban  Imports  from  tbe  United  States  were  only  53.0  percent  of 
their  total  Imports;  In  1938  this  figure  had  risen  to  73.1  percent, 
almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  the  trade  agreement  signed  in  1934. 

In  negotiating  all  trade  agreenwnts.  the  United  States  guards 
against  the  flooding  of  our  domestic  market  by  Imposing  quota  re- 
strictions. Those  restrictions  are  based  on  estimates  of  the  volume 
of  specific  goods  or  commodities  which  can  be  absorbed  without 
adverse  effect. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  country.  In  order  to  achieve  lasting 
prosperity,  must  have  national  policies  which  will  result  In  estab- 
lishing an  economic  balance  between  groups  which  will  assure 
security  for  labor,  stability  for  Industry,  and  parity  tor  agrlcul- 
ttire.  And  because  I  believe  that  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  reciprocal  trade  between  nations  will  contribute  to  that  result, 
us  well  aa  contribute  Immeasurably  toward  Improved  world  con- 
ditions. I  am  enthusiastic  In  supporting  those  principles. 

It  all  comes  down  to  a  question  of  what  la  the  best  method  of 
tariff  making.  We  have  the  tariff  and  no  one  wants  to  get  rid  of 
It  so  suddenly  as  to  upaet  the  present  national  economy,  but  we 
want  the  tariff  to  be  modified  so  as  to  work  for  us  rather  than 
against  our  own  mterests.  We  want  to  be  able  to  adjust  it  up  or 
down,  according  to  the  Interests  of  the  entire  Nation. 

I  bold  a  deep  conviction  that  the  Nation  can  be  prosperous  only 
to  the  extent  that  all  of  our  various  groups  are  given  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  attain  prosperity.  I  believe  too  that  the  only  way 
that  a  nation  can  Increase  Its  income  Is  through  greater  produc- 
tion, exchange,  and  use  of  goods.  All  artificial  devices  which  are 
in  any  sense  restrtcttve  to  the  sttalnment  of  this  objective  should 
be  examined  most  critically,  and  should  be  modified  or  discarded 
as  experience  seems  to  warrant.  It  will  require  a  lot  of  coopera- 
tion by  a  lot  of  groups  to  attain  the  goal  that  everybody  desires; 
and  It  will  require  that  a  lot  of  people  plow  under  their  prejudices 
In  order  to  dlsoem  what  really  is  best  for  the  Nation  in  the  long 
run.  We  are  maktag  progress.  I  believe  that  this  country  has 
a  gloriotia  destiny.  If  only  the  people  have  the  wisdom  to  embrace 
tbe  opportunity  that  is  so  manifestly  theirs  to  translate  the  match- 
ICw..  resources  of  the  Nation  Into  homes  and  comforts  and  good 
llTlnc  lor  all  who  are  wllimg  to  make  a  modest  effort  to  acquire 


Hospitals  for  Rural  Areas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  2S  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  19i0 


LETTKR  FROM  BBEUtABD  M.  BARUCH 


Ifr.  WAQNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rxcoso  the  full  text 
Of  a  letter  addresaed  to  me  by  Ur.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  one 
of  America's  foraaoat  pubUc-spirlted  cltiaens.  strongly  en- 
dorsing the  letinlatlon  si)otisored  by  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgia  [Mr.  Oaoaosl  and  myself  to  auth<xlae  the  appro- 
priatkm  of  $10,000,000  next  year  for  the  oonstroction  of 
small  hospitals  in  rural  and  eoonomlcally  depressed 


This  letter  expresses  the  general  consensus  of  Informed 
opinion  among  consumer  and  professional  groups,  as  dis- 
closed at  the  hearings  Just  concluded.  It  is  of  interest  that 
Mr.  Banich's  father,  who  began  his  career  as  a  country 
doctor  and  became  one  of  America's  outstanding  medical 
authorities,  pioneered  in  bringing  better  medical  care  to  the 
medically  needy.  The  experimental,  carefully  safeguarded 
program  embodied  In  this  proposed  legislation  Is  a  vital, 
imperatively  needed  step  In  our  progress  toward  better  health 
security  for  all  the  American  people.  I  am  confident  that 
a  perfected  bUl  will  be  reported  and  enacted  into  law  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Masch  20,  1040. 
Hon.  RoBzvT  P.  Wscmn, 

United  Statet  Senate,  Wathirigton,  D.  C. 

Mr  DsAa  Sknatob:  I  hope  the  plan  for  establishing  small  hos- 
pitals In  rural  districts  win  proceed  and  that  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion wlU  be  passed  this  session. 

Owing  to  my  dose  relations  with  southern  rural  communities,  I 
know  the  real  need  for  small  hcspltals.  Even  with  the  desire  for 
economy.  I  advise  most  strongly  this  expenditure. 

I  understand  that  a  hospital  will  be  established  only  where  the 
need  for  one  is  already  demonstrated  and  where  the  community 
Itself  shows  that  it  can  support  It. 

My  father  was  a  country  doctor  and  told  me  how  some  simple 
treatment  might  prevent  disease  and  often  disability.  I  have  seen 
the  good  effects  of  rendering  first  aid  and  providing  simple  remedies 
to  incipient  cases  in  the  few  hospitals  already  established  in  the 
rural  South. 

May  I  say  one  word  In  regard  to  another  subject — unemploy- 
ment? It  seems  to  me  inhtiman  that  people  should  be  laid  ofl  from 
relief  work  when  other  Jobs  are  not  available  for  them.  I  have  not 
seen  anything  done  to  relieve  the  situation — that  is,  to  provide 
Jobs — and  I  think  it  is  a  simple  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bbsmmu)  M.  Baxttcr. 


Nation-wide  Support  for  Silver  Repeal  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

of  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  25  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1940 


EXCKRPTB  PROM  EDFrORIALS  IW  SUPPORT  OP  SILVER  REPEAL 

BILL 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
series  of  brief  excerpts  from  editorials  which  have  appeared 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  support  of  my  efforts  to  bring 
to  an  end  Treasury  purchases  of  unneeded  foreign  silver.  I 
ask  consent  that  these  excerpts  be  printed  In  the  Comgkks- 
siONAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NATTOK-wms  SiTProrr  roa  TowNscm's  StLvm  Repkal  Bill — ^No«th, 
SoDTH,  East,  Ai4T>  Wsst  Asking  £kd  to  Foseign  8n.vKR  BtrriKO 
The  foUowlng  excerpts  are  typical  of  hundreds  of  editorials  which 
have  appeared  to  supp>ort  Senator  Townsxnd's  efforts  to  end  Treas- 
ury purchases  of  foreign  silver. 

Birmingham  Post:  "Let's  stop  swapping  dollars — which  meana 
swapping  American  airplanes  and  automobiles  and  typewriters  and 
oil — ^for  more  foreign  silver  to  Inter  at  Weat  Point.  If  we  must 
buy  to  hoard,  let's  buy  cheaper,  more  iiseful  materials  that  might 
come  m  handy  in  a  crisis." 

Oadsden  Times:  "During  these  5  years  the  Nation  has  ptirchased 
3.000,000.000  ounces  of  silver  for  which  It  has  no  use — an  amount 
that  Is  some  80  times  greater  than  the  annual  production  in  the 
Unltad  States  at  the  time  the  Treasury  raids  be^n.  Much  oC  thia 
silver  baa  l>een  botight  from  Mexico  at  prices  far  above  the  maricet 
and  thus  that  country  has  been  kept  'on  tbe  dole'  by  this  ooxintrr 
while  it  selaed  American  properttes." 

Montgomery  Advertiser:  "Thov  is  a  bUl  before  OongrsM  aimed 
at  stopping  this  International  charity.  Tbs  foreign  subsidy  a^n. 
and  should  be  stopped."  ^^ 
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LOOlBIAltA  I  MISBOOKI 

Shreveport  Tlmss:  "Mr.  Cardenas  and  his  radical  friends  will  have  Brookfleld  Dally  Argus:  "The  Townsend  bill  to  cease  foreign  pur- 

to  get  along  as  beat  they  can  without  a  silver  subsidy  from  Uncle      chases  of  the  white   metal  seems  a  good  plaoe   to  start  toward 
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ARIZONA 

Tucson  Star:  "Coincident  with  the  announcement  of  the  good- 
nelKhbor  policy  the  government  of  President  Cardenas  revived  with 
evident  determination  the  policy  of  expropriation  not  only  of 
lauds  but  of  Industries.  The  expropriation  has  amounted  to  con- 
fiscation, because  not  a  peso  has  been  paid  for  what  has  been 
taken.  Yet  while  Mexico  has  thus  avoided  payment,  President 
Roosevelt  has  directed  the  Treasury  to  continue  to  buy  $6,000,000 
worth  of  Mexican  silver  each  month." 

ARKANSAS 

Helena  World:  "The  debates  did  not  furnish  any  reason  why  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  should  maintain  any  kind  of  camou- 
flaged foreign  relief  for  the  neighboring  tsountry  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande  or  any  foreign  nation." 

CALirORNIA 

Anaheim  Bulletin:  "Congressional  action  canceling  the  program 
of  purchase  of  foreign  silver  probably  wlU  be  helpful  in  the 
end.     •     •     • 

"This  may  be  helpful  in  starting  a  campaign  to  bring  nations  to 
their  senses.  We  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  world's  Simple 
Simon  gone  modern — the  type  who  alvrajrs  has  a  penny.  We  can- 
not go  on  always  in  this  role,  and  It  is  proper  that  Congress  give 
the  President   an   example." 

Eureka,  Humboldt  Times:  "This  coxmtry  should  abandon  Its 
blundering  silver  policy  because  It  is  wholly  uneconomic  and  tre- 
mendously co.stly  to  the  American  taxpayer." 

Bakersfleld  Callfomlan:  "So  far  as  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned they  never  could  see  a  valid  reason  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  silver  at  an  Inflated  price,  and  they  cannot  understand  it 
even  after  years  of  wasteful  expenditure  In  that  direction.  Any 
excuse  that  has  been  offered  from  governmental  sources  Is  absurd 
and  It  seems  strange  that  the  Senate  should  delay  taking  a  definite 
stand  against  the  continuation  of  the  policy  that  now  finds  favor." 

San  Francisco  Dally  News:  "It  seems  to  us  that  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  pay  heed  to  Senator  Townsend's  one-man  crusade 
against  this  foolishness." 

COIXtRADO 

^  Durango  Herald -Democrat:  "Mexico  produces  40  percent  of  the 
world's  output  of  silver  and  the  United  States  Government  is  its 
chief  customer:  or.  In  reality,  the  United  States  is  carrying  Mexico 
on  "relief."  Mexico  makes  the  silver  sales  that  swelled  foreign  silver 
purchases  to  over  84  percent  during  the  past  year.  Mexico's  silver 
sales  are  the  backbone  of  its  socialistic  form  of  )5«vernment.  The 
profits  from  silver  sales  are  used  to  promote  trade  with  Germany 
and  Japan." 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News:  "Some  argue  that  the  silver  policy 
provides  purchasing  power  abroad  with  which  to  buy  American 
goods.  Well,  so  did  our  war  and  post-war  loans  to  Europe.  So  did 
those  Latin -American  bonds." 

coKNEcncirr 
Norwich  Bulletin:  'In  view  of  what  the  Senate  subcommittee  has 
voted,  what  some  of  the  Government  officials  have  said,  and  what 
seems  a  most  loRlcal  course,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
decision  of  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments  Is  after  they  have 
had  the  proposition  submitted  to  them.  Whatever  It  is.  It  Is  hoped 
that  It  will  be  answered  promptly  and  not  put  aside  to  accumulate 
dust." 

Brldgejxart  Post:  "The  purchase  of  sliver  by  our  Government  Is 
financing  the  unfriendly  Government  of  Mexico  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
absurd  spectacle  than  Uncle  Sam  buying  at  a  price  well  above  the 
world  market  price  all  the  sliver  that  is  offered  for  sale  here  by 
foreign  countries. 

"Including  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  from  Japan.  Since 
Japan  has  no  source  of  Its  own  for  such  silver  the  Implication  is 
clear  that  it  was  stolen  from  the  Chinese  in  the  brutal  war  now 
being  waged  by  Japan  In  China.  Thus  we  become  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  and  what  is  worse,  we  pay  the  thief  far  more  for 
the  goods  than  they  were  worth  In  the  first  place  and  help  him 
to  continue  his  unlawful  tactics." 

DELAWAKX 

Wilmington  News:  "Turning  to  the  ai^ument  that  Mexico  may 
treat  American  Interests  even  more  harshly  If  the  sliver  subsidies 
are  stopped,  this  is,  as  Senator  Townsend  declares,  merely  "yielding 
to  blackmail.'  That  is  the  poorest  kind  of  excuse  for  continuing 
a  policy  which  has  no  other  perceptible  Justification  of  any  kind." 

DISTRICT   or   COLITICBLA 

Times-Herald:  "Thus,  we're  still  tied  to  silver  as  some  alleged 
kind  of  money  and  the  piling  up  of  the  silver  hoard  at  West  Point 
IS  to  go  right  on.  This  silver  will  be  bought  for  more  than  it  Is 
worth:  and  the  betting  U  good  that  It  will  do  something  drastic. 
If  not  destructive,  to  our  money  S3rstem  some  day." 

Dally  News:  "It  seems  to  us  that  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  pay 
heed  to  Senator  Townsend's  one-man  crusade  against  this  fool- 
ishness.'* 

FLOXroA 

St.  Petersburg  Independent:  "In  1939  the  silver  production  of 
the  entire  world  was  around  2C5.000.000  ounces.  During  the  same 
period  the  United  States  purchased  340.000,000  ounces— five  times 
the  American  production  and  28  percent  nkore  than  the  entire  world 


production.  Worse  still,  we  paid  more  for  this  silver  than  It  was 
worth — about  twice  the  market  value  for  American  silver,  and 
above  the  market  for  foreign  sliver.  If  we  had  to  sell  any  of  It.  the 
bottom  would  fall  out  of  the  market,  and  we  would  be  able  to 
get  only  a  fraction  of  the  price  we  paid." 

Sentinel:  "Inasmuch  as  the  unlimited  purchase  of  foreign  silver 
at  a  high  price  was  t»egun  without  any  reason,  it  would  seem  to 
be  unnecessary  to  look  for  any  reason  to  stop  it." 

CZORGIA 

Amerlcus  News:  "So  long  aa  we  donate  $8,000,000  a  year  In 
the  form  of  silver  purchases.  Mexico  will  pay  o\ir  nationals  $1,000.- 
000  a  year  on  their  land-grab  debt.  •  •  •  The  New  Deal  silver 
policy  has  been  growing  Increasingly  unpopular  for  some  time." 

IDAHO 

Blackfoot  Bulletin:  "And  the  sum  total  of  our  efforts  to  make 
silver  a  monetary  unit  again  has  l)een  to  destroy,  perhaps  for- 
ever. Its  monetary  character  in  every  cotintry  where  6  years  ago 
It  was  part  of  the  currency." 

nxiNois 

Peoria  Morning  Journal  Transcript:  "This  system  Is  excellent  for 
Mexico.  That  country  continues  to  get  our  money  for  low-grade 
ore  on  the  theory  that  we  are  thus  saving  our  own  silver-mining 
liidustry.  Ultimately  our  goal  is  to  have  one-third  the  sliver  we 
now  have  gold.  But  we  also  keep  on  buying  gold,  so  that  the  end 
is  nowhere  in  sight.  Then  after  we  get  the  silver — at  an  artificial 
price — the  Mexican  Government  turns  around  and  gives  us  some  of 
our  money  back  while  selling  oil  from  the  expropriated  properties 
to  Fascist  Italy  for  military  and  aviation  purposes." 

Mollne  Dispatch:  "United  States  taxpayers  In  general  are  bearing 
the  burdens  of  the  silver-buying  mania." 

Greenfield  Argus:  "A  good-neighbor  policy  Is  expensive  to  Uncle 
Sam.  but  rich  gravy  to  Mexico.  •  •  •  Good  Neighbor  Uncle 
Sam  loses  money  on  his  silver  and  loses  money  on  his  wheat  to  Bad 
Neighbor  Mexico,  whose  present  government  plays  this  old-fashioned 
game  of  heads  I  win  and  tails  you  lose.'  " 

INDIANA 

Evansvllle  Press:  "Sponsors  of  the  Sliver  Purchase  Act  predicted 
that  It  would  be  a  boon  to  China,  and  to  our  trade  with  China. 
What  happened?  Our  silver  policy  made  a  mess  of  that  country's 
finances,  forcing  it  off  the  silver  standard.  And  today  we  are 
probably  buying  less  silver  from  China  than  from  Japan — to  finance 
Japanese  purchases  of  our  oil  and  scrap  Iron  with  which  to  Japan- 
ize  all  Asia." 

Muncle  Post-Democrat:  "Mexico  Is  being  built  up  on  silver  pur- 
chases. Meanwhile  she  is  using  American  oils  that  she  confiscated 
last  March  In  bartering  with  Germany;  she  Is  playing  fast  and 
loose  in  commerce  and  political  sympathies  with  Communists  and 
Nazis,  and  cultivating  trade  and  friendly  relations  with  Japan." 

Indianapolis  Press:  "The  Treasury  is  farther  than  ever  from  the 
statutory  goal  of  1  dollar's  worth  of  silver  for  every  3  of  gold. 
(That's  because  It  has  also  been  buying  all  the  gold  in  sight.)" 

IOWA 

Mason  Globe-Gazette:  "New  Deal  shrewdness:  Selling  wheat  to 
Mexico  below  cost  for  useless  Mexican  silver  at  twice  the  market 
price." 

CentervlUe  lowegian  Citizen:  "A  cartoonist  pictures  the  United 
States  of  America  passing  out  good  money  to  Russia  In  payment 
for  gold  bought  at  a  fictitious  price  that  nets  Russia  millions,  and 
doing  the  same  for  Mexico's  sliver.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
Russia  is  trying  to  undermine  us  with  soclalUm  and  Mexico  seizes 
and  holds  properties  of  our  citizens  without  paying  for  them." 

Davenport  Times:  "It  Is  an  old  story — investigation,  a  sound 
finding,  and  then.  Just  in  time  to  effect  delay,  mysterious  talk 
about  foreign  policy.  'Shush,'  Senator  Barklet  whispers  about 
'we  should  not  do  anything  like  this  without  consulting  the 
State  and  Treasury  Departments.'  Right,  Senator  Barklet,  and. 
meanwhile  It  might  be  well  to  Inquire  also  concerning  public 
opinion  on  the  administration's  senseless,  costly,  and  in  some  re- 
spects, dangerous  silver  policy." 

KANSAS 

Lawrence  Journal -Worlu :  "As  the  (Mexican)  expropriation  began 
20  years  ago,  some  of  the  owners  will  have  waited  30  years  for 
their  money  if  the  agreement  Is  kept.  Contrasted  with  that  slow 
pay  is  the  silver-purchase  jxillcy  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
under  which  the  Government  Is  using  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayer  to  purchase  Mexican  silver  at  an  arbitrary  and  artifi- 
cially high  price." 

KENTCrCKT 

Covington  Post:  "The  odd  part  Is  all  this  sliver  and  gold  we've 
been  buying  "doesn't  cost  anything.'  It  works  this  way:  Tbe  Treas- 
ury buys  a  million  ounces  of  foreign  silver,  pays  $350,000  in  cash 
for  it,  then  prints  up  $350,000  in  new  silver  certificates,  and  is  right 
back  where  It  started;  not  a  penny  Is  added  to  the  national  debt. 
But,  say  the  economists,  wait  until  we  try  to  sell  some  of  that  silver 
and  then  the  cost  will  show  up  because  we'll  sell  at  less  than  we 
paid." 

Louisville  Courier-Journal:  "The  United  States  has  borne  with 
patience  the  openly  antagonistic  practices  of  Its  neighboring  R(>pub- 
11c.  In  buying  Mexican  silver  and  a  considerable  percentage  of 
Mexican  exports,  it  has  returned  good  for  evlL" 
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Reno  Gazette:  'Torelgn  silver  folly." 

,  NOITH  CABOUNA 


TEXAS 

Houston  Post:  'If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  con- 
tinue buying  sliver  at  a  premium  over  world  nrlces  for  the  metal. 
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LOTHBIAKA 

Bhrrfrpcft  Times:  "Hr.  Cardenas  and  his  radical  Mends  will  hav« 
to  get  along  as  beat  they  can  without  a  silver  subsidy  from  Undo 
Sam.  In  our  opinion,  that  \»  i^ood  news,  and  will  be  welcomed  as 
•ucb  by  an  overwhelming  number  of  AmertcaLns." 

MAUffB 

Biddeford  Dally  Journal :  "It  Is  bad  enough  for  the  money  of  tax- 
payern  to  be  \xaed  In  the  accumulation  of  a  metal  of  which  this 
country  h*a  no  need  •  •  *  and  there  la  great  curiosity  as  to 
how  much  longer  the  Mexican  Oovemment's  communistic  force 
*     *     *     will  be  supported  by  American  taxpayers." 

Bangtv  News;  "The  opportunity  Is  an  excellent  one  for  abandon- 
ing the  anomalous  position  this  country  now  holds  of  _  lending 
money  to  the  Chinese  Oovemment  to  Qght  the  Japanese  arid  giving 
gold  to  the  Japanese  in  exchange  for  the  silver  they  seize  in  China. 
The  Tientsin  silver  Is  wtuth  nothing  to  anybody  except  Uncle  Sam. 
who  at  the  same  time  refuses  to  buy  It  might  also  cease  to  subsidize 
the  Mexican  Oovernment  with  monthly  gold  payments  for  silver  to 
fill  the  West  Point  storage  vaulU." 

MJkUTLAim 

Cumberland  News:  "Little  sympathy  can  be  wi;«ted  On  the 
Mexican  busloMS  and  Industrial  men  who  are  bemoaning  the  vote 
of  the  United  SUtea  Senate  to  stop  foreign -silver  purchases." 

Daltlmore  Mrjrnlng  Sun:  "The  extent  to  which  the  world  has  been 
supported  by  mushroom  prop*  is  strikingly  undei-scored  by  the 
reaction  In  Mexico  to  the  Senate  vote  to  terminate  the  American 

Eogram  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver.    Our  silver  ptuchases 
>ve  formed  one  of  the  main  supports  of  our  trade  with  Mexico, 
as  they  have  with  other  oountrlas." 

MuaumvuLm 

BpnngfleM  Union:  "Tht  really  culpable  thing  about  MlTer  pur^ 
chases  bae  been  tbe  hocus-pocus  by  which  silver  bought  down  to 
U  cents  an  ouaoe  Is  legally  held  to  have  a  monetary  value  of  •!  J9 
an  ounce  "  

Boeton,  Christian  Science  Monitor:  "When  Chairman  Bcclcs,  of 
tbe  Federal  liessrvs  Board,  deelarvd  that  tbe  'foreign  sUver-purcbase 
program  does  Bora  to  ultUnaMy  destroy  tbe  dooicatlc-sUver  in- 
dustry than  aojrtblng  else  I  know.'  be  said  no  more  than  entles  of 
the  silver  buying  warned  In  ISM." 

Boatoo  rose  "Last  week  Mr.  Morgentbau  quite  readily  testified 
before  a  Senate  eomoilMee  regarding  our  purcbaess  of  sllfcr  from 
Msaieo  at  prtese  well  above  fair  market  value.  He  said  theee  pur- 
ehaaes  helped  Mexico  to  buy  our  goods.  But.  as  a  matter  at  fact, 
over  tbe  last  10  yeaia  tbe  odlclal  Departraaot  ot  Commerce  figures 
show  tbat  Meeloo  bought  more  goods  from  us  in  tbe  years  before 
the  New  Osal  stiver-buying  program  was  Initiated  than  sbe  has 
aiDoe" 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times:  "There  Is  no  advantage  to  tniM 
country  In  buying  foreign  sUver  at  any  price." 

Sprlngfleld  Morning  Union:  "Some  Congreesmen  would  shed 
crocodile  tsars  over  the  plight  of  Mexico  If  our  Treasury  were  no 
longer  permitted  to  purchase  Mexican  silver  at  an  exorbitant  price." 

New  Bedford  Standard -Times:  "In  other  words,  Mexico  wants  us 
t(j  go  on  buymg  her  sUver  and  gold  so  that  she  can  weather  the 
financial  ertsls  resulting  from  her  seicure.  without  compensation,  of 
American-owned  oil  properties,  which  is  stretching  the  good-neigh- 
bor principle  pretty  far." 

Boston  Transcrtpt:  "At  the  first  safe  opportimlty  the  United 
States  should  toss  overboard  some  of  the  inflationary  TNT  she  has 
planted  under  her  entire  economy.  Senator  John  W.  TowifSEND, 
Jr..  Is  providing  us  with  such  an  (^portunlty  with  his  bill  to  halt 
the  ptirchaae  of  foreign  silver." 

■ciraicAir 

Detroit  Pree  Preae:  "The  purchase  of  this  foreign  silver  Is  thus 
seen  in  Its  true  light,  as  a  subsidy  or  bribe  to  other  countries  to 
buy  American  goods,  which  people  thought  Secretary  Hull's  trade 
agreements  were  going  to  Induce  them  to  buy.  without  other  at- 
traction." 

Lansing  State  Journal :  "Again,  why  should  the  United  States  con- 

lue  a  subsidy  to  Mexico?" 

Detroit  Free  Frees:  "In  the  drctunstanoes,  subsidizing  Mexico's 
silver  Industry  to  keep  her  from  expropriating  It  Is  Jtist  like  paying 
blarkman.    NO  veneer  at  respectabUtty  will  hide  this  fact." 

MnnnsoTA 

Red  Wing  Isgle:  "Obviously  Mexico  is  whipping  the  devil  about 
the  bush  In  uamg  the  profits  obtained  from  silver  purchaaen  by  the 
American  Oovemment  to  pay  owners  of  farm  lands.  The  Mexican 
Oovemment  says  It  has  no  money.  If  that  Is  over  a  half  truth,  the 
only  way  settlement  ever  can  be  made  for  several  hundred  million 
dollare'  worth  at  American.  British,  and  Dutch  oil  properties  seized 
by  Mextco  would  be  by  oonpelllng  Mexico  to  rettira  the  properties  u 
their  lawTuI  owners." 

Mtnneapolle  Morning  Tribune:  "Mr.  TOwwsprp  advanced  the  best 
poseibis  argument  for  hie  bill,  which  is  the  complete  futility  of  the 
program  wblcb  It  sssks  to  end." 

Red  Wing  Bkgle!  "Tbe  reeord  of  the  United  States  Treasury  was 
Introduced  Into  the  final  sliver  debate  to  show  that  foreign  silver 
purchased  be  tbe  United  Statee  in  recent  year*  has  amounted  to 
tban  9lj0rmM»JOOO.  and  tbe  same  ctatlstlcs  showed  the  polltl- 
leeeit  of  eUUns  that  all  L«tln  America  bae  benefited  from 
tbsss  purcbasss.  bisswsi  Mexleo  made  8f  percent  of  all  tbe  salca 
at  sUvsff  finon  LAtla  Amsrtcn." 


KissoTna 

Brookfleld  Dally  Argus:  "The  Townaend  bill  to  cease  foreign  pur- 
chases of  the  white  metal  seems  a  good  place  to  start  toward 
writing  off  the  silver  folly." 

Joplln  News-Heraid:  "A  good  many  economists  are  worried  about 
our  «rway<ng  program  for  purctiase  of  monetary  gold  and  silver." 

MONTANA 

Butte  Montana  Standard:  "The  good-neighbor  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  trotted  out  as  a  reason  why  Congress  should 
not  interfere  with  the  Oovemmenfa  program  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  silver.  In  other  words,  the  administration  at  Washington 
wants  to  keep  right  on  pouring  American  tax  money  Into  foreign 
countries.  That  program  means  that  every  income-tax  payer,  every 
payer  of  intemal-rrvenue  taxes  is  contributing  something  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Mexico;  to  other  pan-American  governments;  and, 
until  recently,  to  the  Government  of  China." 

NKW   HAMPSHIXI 

Manchester  Union:  "It  Is  hoped  that  the  Senat*  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  wUl  sustain  the  recommendation  of  Its  sub- 
conunlttee  asking  approval  cf  the  Townaend  rettoluilon  calling  for 
repeal  of  the  present  authority  of  the  Treastiry  to  buy  foreign 
sUver." 

Manchester  Leader:  '^n  view  of  this  treatment,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  an  excuae  tor  continuing  the  purchase  of  Mexican  silver 
Which  we  do  not  want." 


Plalnsfield  Courier-News :  "Althotigh  the  public  has  little  interest 
In  international  metal  market,  people  can  understand  they  are 
buying  too  much  of  sonicthing  they  dont  need  and  paying  more 
than  it  Is  worth.    Why  not  stop  that  waste?  " 

Camden  Courier:  "The  Treastiry  ought  to  stop  buying  silver  for 
the  same  reason  that  It  ought  to  stop  buying  gold— because  It  Is 
absurd  to  barter  American  commodities  for  a  sutMtance  which  may 
some  day  t>e  valuable  chiefly  as  watch  charms." 

Newark.  The  Sur-Kagle:  "Uncle  Sap  •  •  •  tbe  New  Deals 
Whole  sliver  policy  has  proved  fsulty  " 

Brldgeton.  Brldgeton  News:  "The  taxpayers'  money  has  been  In- 
vested to  the  extent  of  perhaps  a  billion  dollars  in  stistalnlng  tbe 
purchase  at  silver." 

Asbury  Park  Press;  "Some  Idea  of  the  difference  which  will  be 
noticeable  is  that  «very  time  in  the  last  few  vesrs  tbe  Treasury  has 
bought  an  ouncs  of  United  States  mined  silver  at  fancy  prices  it 
has  also  bought  6  ounces  of  foreign  sliver  at  fancy  prices  The 
mines  of  the  United  States  cannot  possibly  produce  as  much  silver 
per  annum  as  we  have  been  buying  abroad.  Therefore  the  silver 
nut  program  adopted  by  tbe  Senate  would  mean  actually  economy  ' 

NKW    UKXICO 

Albuquerque,  Albuquerque  Tribune:  "Senator  Townssks  has  a 
bill  to  stop  buying  of  foreign  silver  which  was  endorsed  this  wrck  by 
the  13  bankers  of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

"The  council  pointed  out  that  these  silver  purchases  are  increas- 
ing 'the  already  excessively  large  tmnk  reserves '  In  other  words, 
they  are  a  potential  sotircc  of  runaway  credit  and  of  inflation." 

ncw  tokk 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce:  "The  proper  course  of  procedure 
for  this  country  should  be  to  halt  silver  purchases  abroad  as  futile 
and  wasteful,  regardless  cf  other  considerations.  If.  however,  con- 
siderations of  forei^^n  policy  are  to  affect  the  decision  with  regard 
to  foreign  silver  buying,  then  there  Is  all  the  more  reason  to  halt 
silver  purchases  abroad,  in  view  of  Mexico's  flagrant  disregard  cf 
the  property  rights  of  American  citizens  and  corporattona,  who^a 
holdings  there  have  been  appropriated  in  cynical  disregard  of  tho 
elementary  tenets  of  International  law." 

New  York  Times:  "It  would  be  dlfllcult  to  think  of  a  worse  ar- 
gument than  that  for  continuing  our  purchases  of  foreign  silver, 
unless  It  Is  the  argument  sometimes  attributed  to  Treasury  officials, 
that  we  must  continue  to  buy  silver  that  we  do  not  need  at  wholly 
artificial  prices  in  order  to  supply  the  countries  from  which  we  buy 
It  with  the  pvirchasing  power  to  take  our  goods  in  return.  Such  an 
argument  Is  fantastic.  We  cotild  accomplish  the  same  result  by 
buying  sand  from  Mexico  or  Canada  or  elsewhere  at  SIO  an  ounce. 
If  a  Jeweler  stood  outside  of  his  store  and  handed  $20  bills  to 
passers-by  In  the  hope  that  they  would  use  them  to  buy  his 
watches,  he  would  hardly  be  doing  anything  more  rldlculotis  in 
principle." 

New  York  Herald  Tribune:  "It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  did  not  sustain  the  report  of  its  subcommittee 
and  call  for  the  outright  repeal  of  foreign  silver  purchases." 

New  York  E-.enlng  Post:  "We  should  not  have  to  buy  all  the 
world's  silver.    We  should  be  able  to  get  out  of  that." 

New  York  Daily  Mirror:  "America  U  In  the  pectillar  position  of 
subsidizing  the  Mexican  Government  by  buying  silver  from  Mexico 
at  arttflclally  high  prices." 

Troy  Momlng  Record  "If  anything  further  were  needed  to  prove 
the  idiocy  of  the  United  States  Oovemment's  silver-buying  policy. 
It  Is  proTtded  by  the  frank  admission  from  Mexican  sources  that 
Waahlngton's  stiver -purchase  plan  has  kept  really  hard  times  from 
knocking  down  Mexico's  door  and  also,  of  all  things,  etublliig  the 
Mexican  Government  to  go  on  expropriating  American  oil  company 
|>roperty." 
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KXVAOA 

Reno  Gazette:  "Foreign  silver  folly." 

NORTH  CABOLXNA 
AshevlUe  Citizen:  "The  futiUty — in  fact,  the  danger — of  the 
Treasury's  foreign  silver-buying  program  becomes  more  apparent 
with  every  passing  day.  Our  silver  stocks  are  Increasing  con- 
stanUy.  yet  they  are  still  far  from  the  goal  set  by  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  of  1834.  With  each  freah  purchase  the  excess  of 
bank  reserves  swells,  bringing  closer  the  threat  of  InflAtlon.  •  •  • 
Al>andonment  of  foreign  silver  purchases  ahoiUd  be  the  flrst  step 
In  a  concerted  drive  to  reorient  the  basis  of  our  national  economy." 

NOBTU  DAKOTA 

Pargo  Evening  Porum:  '•The  silver-buying  program  has  been  a 
farce  and  a  costly  one." 

Pargo  Momlng  Porum:  "Mexico  U  bemg  aided  in  doing  these 
things  through  the  misguided  silver-purchase  policy  of  the  United 
States." 

OHIO 

Masslllon  Independent :  "We  have  the  silver  but  not  the  proejjerity 

•The  United  States  buys  silver  that  is  offered  by  foreign  countries 
It  pays  for  it  in  American  dollars.  Like  the  gold  that  It  has  been 
purchasing,  the  vast  hoard  of  sUver  U  absolutely  no  use  to  the 
coimtry.  Both  are  burdens.  But  almost  every  day  that  burden 
upon  the  American  people  is  Increased  on  the  grounds  that  we 
are  playing  the  part  of  a  good  neighbor  and  saving  the  financial 
stmcture  of  the  world  from  collapse.  If  the  country  does  not 
collapse  before  it  saves  the  world  it  will  be  lucky." 

Columbus  State  Journal:  "The  sooner  It  U  repealed  the  quicker 
the  Nation  will  be  headed  back  toward  saner  monetary  policies  " 

Akron  Beacon -Journal:  "Americanism:  Helplessly  walling  when 
Mexico  steals  the  property  of  our  citlrens;  keeping  Mexico  from 
ruin  by  buying  her  silver  at  double  Its  valus." 

The  Cleveland  Press:  "We  have  been  studying  up  on  silver 
again,  and  our  head  aches." 

oxcoow 

The  Mllwaukie  Review:  "Meanwhile  Good  Neighbor  Uncle  Bam 
continues  to  tupport  the  Mexican  Oovemment  by  purchasing  Mexi- 
can silver  at  a  special  high  price  on  tbe  tlMory  that  this  generosity 
creates  a  friendly  feeling  there  for  American  trade." 

PCNNBTLVAiriA 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  "Squanderinf  millions  of  dollars  every 
month  for  foreign  silver  to  stick  In  the  ground  U  not  far  short  o* 
Itinacy.     Its  time  to  stop  it." 

Philadelphia  News:  "So  far  as  we  can  see,  our  generosity  in  buying 
Silver  at  prices  above  the  world  market  has  Induced  all  sUvcr- 
standard  countries  to  send  tis  all  the  silver  they  can  and  go  on  a 
managed-money  basis  themselves.  •  •  •  where  is  the  whole 
program  leading  us?  What  is  it  all  about,  and  why?  We  think 
someone  should  let  the  public  know  these  things,  since  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  public  interest." 

Philadelphia  Bulletin :  "We  buy  silver  abroad  now.  chiefly  from 
Mexico  and  China,  ostensibly  that  they  may  pay  for  some  of  our 
goods.  What  we  are  doing  is  to  buy  from  them  an  article  we 
neither  want  nor  need  in  order  to  give  them  a  chance  to  draw 
something  from  us  which  is  valuable.  The  council  of  the  Reserve 
Bystem  doesn't  think  we  can  afford  this  any  longer." 

Philadelphia  Record :  "The  Treasury  ought  to  stop  buying  silver 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  ought  to  stop  buying  gold — tx>cause  It 
Is  absurd  to  barter  American  commodities  for  a  substance  which 
may  some  day  be  valuable  chiefly  as  watch  charms." 

Pittsbtirgh  Press:  "It  seems  to  us  that  It  is  time  to  pay  heed  to 
Senator  Townsend's  one-man  crusade  against  this  foolishness." 

RHODX    ISUUCD 

Newport  News:  "This  silver  policy  seems  to  have  few  friends 
today,  and  unless  Washington  reports  are  wrong  the  limit  of  public 
and  congressional  patience  concerning  It  seems  to  have  been 
reached." 

SOUTH   CABOUMA 

Charleston  News  and  Courier:  "Not  the  Anaericans,  but  foreigners, 
derive  the  l)eneflts." 

Manning  Times:  "Mexico  produces  40  percent  of  the  world's  out- 
put of  silver  and  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment  Is  Its  chief  customer; 
or  in  reality,  the  United  States  is  carrying  Mexico  on  Telief .'  •  •  • 
Mexico's  silver  sales  are  the  backbone  of  its  socialistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  profits  from  silver  sales  are  used  to  promote  trade 
with  Ocrmany  and  Japan,  and  to  contmue  the  unlawful  possession 
and  operation  cf  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  foreign- 
owned  oil  properties  which  are  held  under  confiscation  by  Mexico." 

TENNcasn 

The  Memphis  Press-Sclmiur:  "Some  argue  that  the  silver  policy 
provides  purchasing  power  abroad  with  which  to  buy  American 
goods.  Well.  BO  did  our  war  and  poet-war  loans  to  Europe.  So  did 
those  Latin  American  bonds." 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel:  "Senator  PrrTMAN.  the  leading  sll- 
Terlte  in  Congress,  proclaimed  that  we  wotildn't  need  to  buy  more 
than  a  billion  ounces  of  silver  to  raise  the  world  price  to  tl-20. 

"The  Treasury  has  twught  more  than  3.000,000,000  otmces  of  silver, 
yet  the  price  on  the  London  market  is  around  33  cents.  Economists 
•ay  it  would  skid  much  lower  if  the  Umted  States  Treasury  were  not 
offering  M  cenu  for  foreign  silver." 


TTXAS 


Houston  Post :  'If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  to  con- 
tinue buying  silver  at  a  premium  over  world  prices  for  the  metal, 
ordinary  common  sense  suggests  that  It  limit  its  purchases  to  silver 
produced  in  this  country.  There  can  be  no  point  in  buying  up  silver 
produced  in  other  countries  at  a  premium  and  pllinR  it  un  in  the 
United  SUtes."  r      o         »- 

Austin  American:  "Loss  of  markets  as  well  as  Investmente  In 
Mexico — a  shabby  return  Indeed  for  American  economic  help  given 
Mexico  in  the  form  of  pegged  prices  for  silver." 

The  Port  Worth  Press:  "It  is  apparenUy  useless  to  attack  this 
domestic  subsidy.  But  let's  stop  swapping  dollars— which  means 
swapping  American  airplanes  and  automobiles  and  typewriters  and 
oil— for  more  foreign  silver  to  inter  at  West  Point.  If  we  must  buy 
to  hoard,  lets  buy  cheaper,  more  useful  materials  that  might  come 
In  handy  In  a  crisis." 

vnciNTA 

Cape  Charles  Times:  "Nor  would  we  in  any  way  want  to  throw 
cold  water  on  this  rosy  Mexican  dream  l>ecause  it  is  not  as  fantastic 
as  the  practice  of  the  United  States  Government's  continued  gener- 
osity in  buying  Mexican  silver— for  which  it  has  no  earthly  use— 
at  a  phony  price." 

wrsT  vnuiiKu 

Point  Pleasant.  The  Oazette:  "Millions  of  dollars  have  been  poured 
Into  Mexico  as  a  result  of  our  lifting  the  price  of  silver  far  above 
the  price  on  the  wrrld  market  when  we  started  that  mad  adventtire 
to  'do  something  for  sliver.'  " 

WISCONSIN 

Oshkoah  Northwestern:  "It  seems  of  little  use  to  try  to  make  head 
or  tail  out  of  this  Government's  present  relations  with  Mexico 
•  •  •  The  regime  responsible  •  •  •  depends  heavily  upon 
cerUln  American  governmental  policies  to  keep  its  power.  Chief 
of  these  policies  Is  otir  idiotic  silver-buying  program.''^ 


Labor  Relations  in  the  Automobile  Industry; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  25  (leffislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


REPORT     BY     PROP.     WILLIAM     H      McPHERSON     ON     LABOR 
RELA-nONS    IN    THE    AUTOMOBILE    INDUSTRY 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease on  a  forthcoming  report  on  labor  relations  In  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  prepared  by  Prof.  William  H.  McPherson, 
of  Oberlin  College,  published  by  Brookings  Institution. 

The  report  discloses  the  improvement  in  working  condi- 
tions through  development  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
industry  in  recent  years,  under  the  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington. — Labor  relations  in  the  automobile  Indtistry  on  the 
whole  appear  to  be  gradually  Improving,  as  exi>erlence  in  collective 
bargaining  Is  gained,  according  to  the  report  of  a  study  that  has 
been  completed  at  the  Brookings  Institution.  The  study  was  maJe 
by  Prof.  William  H.  McPherson.  on  leave  from  Oberlin  College, 
where  he  is  assistant  professor  of  economics. 

The  report  is  based  on  extensive  field  work,  which  Included  many 
conferences  with  union  officials,  officers  of  employers'  associations, 
and  personnel  managers.  The  study  covers  makers  of  parts,  bodies, 
and  tools  and  dies,  as  well  as  the  actual  manufacturers  of  motor 
vehicles.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  collective  agreements, 
hours,  grievance  procedure,  strikes  and  boycotts,  wage  rat«8,  profit 
sharing,  wage  differentials,  productivity,  and  others  of  importance 
in  employer-employee  relations. 

The  group  of  companies  which  have  accorded  whole-hearted  ac- 
ceptance to  the  union,  though  small,  is  increasing,  the  report  says. 
While  most  managers  are  reluctant  to  grant  new  concessions  to  the 
union,  nearly  all  are  apparently  making  a  very  sincere  effort  to  as- 
sure succeiisftil  ftmctlonlng  of  the  agreements  they  have  signed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tmion  is  growing  more  responsible  and  is 
making  a  greater  effort  to  assure  observance  of  agreement*,  the 
author  states. 

Working  hotirs  have  been  noticeably  shortened  since  the  advent 
of  unionism,  but  the  author  points  out  that  this  change  would 
have  taken  place  anyway  as  a  restilt  of  Federal  legislation.    Tbs 
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wage  structure  has  been  considerably  altered.  Extra  pay  for  over- 
time and  for  night  shifts  has  been  introduced,  and  the  tiae  of 
piece  rates  ha*  been  sharply  curtailed. 

Hourly   earnii^ps  have   been  greatly   increased,   but   the   author 
finds  it  impoaslbls  to  determine  how  much  of  this  rise  has  been  due 


reported  cut  by  that  committee.  In  no  way  affects  the  Treas- 
ury's authority  and  obligation  to  acquire  domestic  newly 
mined  silver  imder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  6,  1939. 
I  send  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  desk. 
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Is  no  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  decisions  of  these  administrative 
agencies. 

How  these  powers  are  sometimes  abu^  was  well  iUxistrated  re- 
cently in  connection  with  hearings  being  conducted  by  the  Special 
House  Committee  Investigating  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 


Act  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Oddly  enough,  he 
opened  his  attack  with  a  plea  for  Senate  ratification  of  trade  agree- 
ments on  the  grounds  that  the  preeent  method  of  negotiating 
agreements  Is  unconstitutional.  He  went  on  from  that,  however, 
to  attack  the  program  for  the  harm  done  the  catUe  industrv  In 
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yngt  ftructxir*  hu  be*n  considerably  altered  Extra  pay  for  over- 
time and  for  night  atilfta  baa  been  Introduced,  and  the  use  of 
piece  ratca  baa  been  aharply  curtailed. 

Hourly  earnU^i  have  been  greatly  Increaaed.  but  the  author 
flndA  It  impoaaible  to  determine  bow  much  of  this  rise  has  been  due 
to  the  Influence  of  the  union.  Inasmuch  as  the  trend  of  wagea  In 
this  Industry  has  been  steadily  upward.  Interrupted  only  by  the 
depre«alon.  The  apparent  fact  that  wage  diflerentlals  t)etween  or- 
ganized and  unorganised  planta  are  now  much  greater  than  the 
contrasu  between  the  same  plants  In  preunlon  times  Indicates, 
however,  that  the  union  has  probably  been  responsible  for  some 
of  the  tncreaee  In  the  general  level,  the  author  says. 

The  union  generally  haa  been  more  sxKceseful  m  forcing  up  wages 
In  the  large  cltlea  than  In  the  small  ones,  and  this  tends  to  ac- 
centuate the  trend  toward  decentralization  and  lnd\istrlal  migra- 
tion frum  high-wage  areas,  which  a.s  yet  has  not  been  extensive. 
The  migration  consists  leas  of  plants  leaving  large  cities  than  of 
an  increaaing  ahare  of  available  bu&inesa  being  obtained  by  open- 
shop  planta  in  small  communities;  in  these  the  seasonal  peak  in 
parts  manufacture  dovetails  fairly  well  with  the  farm  peaX.  and  a 
lower  wage  rate  Is  therefore  accepted. 

The  report  states,  however,  that  automobile  centers  of  Michi- 
gan can  apparently  stand  an  appreciable  wage  differential  In  favor 
of  moat  other  places  because  of  the  availability  of  more  suitable 
labor,  lower  transportation  costs,  high  numagerlal  efficiency,  and 
Other  advantage*.  Further.  It  la  noted  that  wage  differentials 
are  not  always  determined  by  the  size  of  a  city,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chlcafio.  whose  wage  rates  are  lower  than  those  in  some  smaller 
cities   of  the   Middle  West. 

The  necessity,  from  the  union  standpoint,  of  organizing  lower- 
wage  areas  and  forcing  wages  to  a  point  where  there  will  be  no 
competitive  advantage  over  other  areas  has  been  Increased  by  the 
unions  success  In  establlahing  seniority  systems  in  organized 
planu.  Although  seniority  protects  the  average  worker's  position 
to  any  given  plant,  the  system  makes  it  harder  for  a  worker  to 
obt«ln  a  new  position  If  hla  company  goes  out  of  business. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  union  to  standardize  not  only  wage  rates 
and  labor  conditions  among  comp<'tlng  plants,  but  also  their  labor 
productivity.  The  union  contends  that  work  haa  t)een  speeded 
up  so  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  workers,  and 
deflnliely  seeks  a  alower  rate  of  operations. 

Managers  say  that  since  the  advent  of  the  union  they  have  had 
more  difflculty  In  inducing  exceptional  employes  to  produce  a 
correspondingly  exceptional  quality  of  product,  and  the  author 
atates  that  It  is  probably  the  tacit,  if  not  official,  policy  of  many 
local  union  executives  to  discourage  above-standard  output. 

Profit  sharing,  says  the  author,  is  favored  neither  by  union  ofllclals 
nor  by  most  companies.  Although  It  was  listed  as  one  of  the  10 
major  objectives  of  the  original  U  A.  W,.  in  1936.  by  Its  president, 
other  olBclala  of  the  union  never  really  desired  It.     They  say  that 

Eroflt  shartog  Indicates  that  wage  rates  could  and  should  have  been 
igher  They  look  on  It  as  a  type  of  incentive  even  less  desirable 
than  the  piece-rate  system,  and  say  that  the  workers  are  Inclined 
to  regard  it  aa  a  gift  and  therefore  to  become  more  sut>servlent  to 
management. 

Managers  say  they  often  must  take  steps  which  have  Immediate 
adverse  effects  upon  profits,  stich  as  scrapping  equipment  which  Is 
not  entirely  obsolete  or  fully  depreciated.  They  fear  emplo>*eca 
would  judge  the  wisdom  of  such  steps  on  the  basis  of  short-run 
resulu.  In  addition,  they  believe  this  Industry  is  particularly  un- 
sulted  to  profit  sharing  bscause  its  profits  fluctuate  so  aharpUy. 

Bstabltshment  of  an  anntial  wage  seems  more  remote  than  a  year 
ago.  Some  managers  appear  ready  to  give  serlotis  consideration  to 
■uch  proposals  provided  the  union  would  relax  its  limitations  on 
overtime  work,  thus  reducing  the  need  of  additional  workers  at 
peak  periods,  but  limitations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  have 
raised  new  dllBcultles. 


Senate  Bill  785  and  Domestic  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

or  DELAWA&E 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  MaTch  25  llegislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cohgussignai.  Rccoto  the 
text  of  a  letter  which  I  have  today  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  in  which 
I  point  out  that  the  language  of  Senate  bill  785.  as  it  has  been 


TKZT  OF  LRTSB  SENT  TO  CHAIRMAN  OP  SENATE  COMUITTEE 
ON  BAMKJNO  AND  CURRENCY 


reported  out  by  that  committee.  In  no  way  affects  the  Treas- 
ury's authority  and  obligation  to  acquire  domestic  newly 
mined  silver  tmder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  6,  1939. 
I  send  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RacoRO.  as  follows: 

Washzncton,  D.  C.  March  25.  1940. 
Hon.  RoBxrr  F.  WACNza, 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washimjtori,  D.  C. 

Dkab  SxNAToa  Wackkh:  In  going  over  the  galley  proof  of  the 
hearings  on  March  19  on  my  bill.  8.  785.  I  noticed  that  the  very 
last  Item  consists  of  a  letter  of  Mao-ch  20,  1940.  from  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress.  In  which  there  Ls  cited  a  portion 
of  the  opening  section  of  the  original  version  of  my  bill,  8  785. 
reading  as  follows : 

"That  the  Sliver  Purchase  Act  of  1934,  Is  hereby  repealed,  and 
aU  power  and  authority  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treastiry  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  silver,  the  changing  of 
the  weight  or  content  of  the  standard  silver  dollar,  or  the  monetary 
value  of  sliver,  or  the  issuance  of  silver  certificates,  under  any  act 
of  Congreas.  shall  cease  and  tennlnate  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act." 

Evidently  when  the  secretary  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
sent  the  above  letter  he  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  text  of 
S.  785  as  reported  by  the  subcommittee  to  the  full  committee  had 
been  changed  and  that  the  language  quoted  In  the  American 
M^ining  Congress  letter  Is  no  longer  contained   In  the  bUl. 

I  think  the  erroneous  impression  on  the  p«u^  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress  should  be  corrected  and  I  therefore  request  that 
this  letter  be  printed  in  the  hearings  Immediately  foUowing  the 
letter  from  the  American  Mining  Congress. 


Walter-Logan  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  25  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL   ORANGE   MONTHLT 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
and  meritorious  measures  now  pending  before  Congress  Is  the 
bill  sponsored  by  Representative  Walter  and  the  late  Sen- 
ator Logan. 

The  National  Grange  Monthly  has  recently  published  an 
article  entitled  "This  Measure  Long  Needed  to  Curb  Power 
of  the  Government;  Otherwise  a  People's  Liberty  in  Dan- 
ger." I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  MxasvaE  Lono  Needed  To  Curb  Pown  or  th«  Govntsnarr, 
Othekwtse  a  People's  Libertt  in  Danger 

One  of  the  most  meritorious  measures  now  pending  In  Congress 
and  which  is  scheduled  to  come  up  on  a  final  passage  in  the  near 
future  is  a  bill  placing  definite  checks  and  limitations  upon  the 
powers  of  the  many  administraUve  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  bill  was  sponsored  by  BepresentAtlve  Psajjcis  E. 
Walth.  Democrat,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  late  Senator  Marvel  M. 
Logan,  also  a  Democrat,  of  Kentucky. 

The  bill  provides  that  administrative  rules  Implementing  Federal 
legislation  must  be  issued  within  1  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
statute  upon  which  they  are  based,  that  they  may  l)e  issued  only 
after  public  notice  and  hearings;  that  affected  parties  may  obtain 
hearings  upon  requests  for  reconsideration  of  any  rule:  and  that  the 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have 
authority  to  determine  whether  soiy  rule  conflicts  with  the  Consti- 
tution or  violates  the  statute  under  which  It  w^as  Issued. 

SUPPLIES    LONG-PILT   WANT 

That  there  has  been  a  crying  need  for  legislation  of  this  sort, 
particularly  during  recent  years,  cannot  be  doubted.  There  Is  en- 
tirely too  much  department-made  law  in  this  country.  In  clarify- 
ing this  statement  it  should  be  said  that  In  many  instances,  when 
an  act  is  passed,  the  agency  which  is  to  administer  it  is  given 
authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  its  enforcement.  These 
rules  and  regulations  have  the  force  and  eSect  of  law.     Often  thera 
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la  no  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  decisions  of  these  administrative 
agencies. 

How  these  powers  are  sometimes  abused  was  well  Illustrated  re- 
cently In  connection  with  hearings  being  conducted  by  the  Special 
House  Committee  Investigating  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
In  questioning  J  Warren  Madden,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  com- 
mittee learned  that  the  Board  made  a  nUlng  requiring  a  certain 
company  to  pay  back  wages  to  two  men  Who  had  never  been  em- 
ployed by  the  company  Ijefore,  on  the  ground  that  the  men  had 
been  refused  employment  by  reason  of  their  membership  In  a  labor 
imlon.  The  company  was  ordered  to  give  the  men  Jobs  and  also 
to  pay  them  wages  for  the  Interval  of  time  that  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  the  men  applied  and  the  time  the  Board  made  its 
ruling. 

Under  the  Wagner  lAbor  Relations  Act.  If  the  men  in  question 
had  been  dismissed  for  union  activity  It  wotild  have  been  legal  for 
the  Board  to  order  their  reinstatement,  and  the  men  wotild  have 
been  entitled  to  back  pay  If  the  Board  had  so  ruled. 

If  any  better  way  to  destroy  private  enterprise  could  be  conceived 
than  the  ruling  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  what  it  might  be. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  that  might  be  cited  to  illus- 
trate the  wholly  unreasonable  lengths  to  which  administrative 
officials  of  the  Government  sometimes  go  in  making  rulings  and  de- 
cisions In  carrying  out  legislation  enacted  by  Congress. 

CONTKNORS   MUST  DE  GOVEENZD 

In  recommending  the  passage  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  declares  that  the  law  must  provide  that  the 
governors  shall  be  governed  and  that  the  regulators  shall  be  regu- 
lated If  our  present  form  of  government  Is  to  endure.  Continuing, 
the  report  of  the  committee  declares: 

"The  phenomenon  of  the  administrative  officers  and  employees, 
the  so-caUed  bureaucracy,  attempting  to  control  all  processes  of 
government  for  their  selfish  ends  is  not  new,  either  in  this  country 
or  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

"The  modem-day  problems  of  government  are  entirely  too  tech- 
nical to  be  performed  in  many  cases  by  the  untrained,  and  hence 
it  is  not  possible  to  emulate  the  practice  in  the  comparatively 
simple  ways  of  President  Jackson,  In  discharging  all  employees  in 
responsible  administrative  positions  and  turning  the  machinery  of 
law  administration  over  to  a  newly  appointed  group  of  officials 
freshly  drawn  from  the  people. 

"In  order  to  secure  and  retain  the  servioes  of  competent  people 
to  man  the  administrative  agencies  of  government,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  establish  a  "career  service"  under  civil  service,  but 
there  is  no  Raln.saylng  the  fact  that  with  competency  and  long 
tenure  of  office  we  also  secure  employees  who  tend  in  some  cases 
to  become  contemptuous  of  both  Congreas  and  the  courts,  dls- 
regardrul  of  the  rights  of  the  governed,  and  for  lack  of  sufficient 
legal  control  over  them,  a  few  develop  messlah  complexes.  They 
honestly  and  fervently  believe  that  their  mission  in  life  is  to  at 
least  reform  the  United  States,  regardless  of  the  terms  of  the 
statutes,  the  Constitution,  or  anything  else." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  enactment  of  the 
liCgan-Walter  bill  would  provide  a  powerful  stimulus  to  econcmlc 
recovery  and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  reestablishing  respect  for 
government  among  the  rank  and  flle  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Those  who  hold  public  office  must  be  given  to  understand 
that  they  are  the  servants  of  the  people  and  not  their  masters. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Jtfonday,  March  25  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  BALTIMORE  SUN  AND  WASHZNOTON  DAILY 

NEWS 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  of  today,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  today,  on  the  subject  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreementa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  ICarch  25,  1940] 

COTTON   AND  CATTLB  PKICXS   IN  TTW  DEBATX  OH  THK   HULL  PLAN 

A  spokesman  of  a  cattle  breeders'  aasoclatlon  was  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  witnesses  against  extension  of  the  Trade  AgreemenU 


Act  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Oddly  enough,  h« 
opened  his  attack  with  a  plea  for  Senate  ratification  of  trade  agree- 
ments on  the  grounds  that  the  present  method  of  negotiating 
agreements  is  unconstitutional.  He  went  on  from  that,  however. 
,2o2  ^^*  program  for  the  harm  done  the  catUe  industry  In 

1936  and  likely,  he  thought,  to  be  done  again  if  the  Agreements 
Act  was  extended. 

A  witness,  in  brief,  who  was  against  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram on  economic  grounds  was  eager  to  protect  It  against  claims 
of  unconstitutionality— claims,  be  It  noted,  which  have  l(>ss  than 
nothing  to  stand  on.  It  appears  to  be  a  highly  paradoxical  poel- 
.w  ^    ,  ^^  position  seems  less  paradoxical  when  It  is  recalled 

that  from  President  McKlnleys  time  to  the  present,  the  require, 
ment  of  congressional  approval  In  any  form  has  given  the  lobbyists 
one  last  chance  to  kill  reciprocal -trade  agreements. 

The  cattle  Industry  flgtires  as  a  whole,  Indeed,  exhibit  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  the  statistical  and  economic  attack  upon  the  trade  pro- 
gram. For,  though  some  cattlemen  are  at  the  head  of  the  opposi- 
tion, the  fact  is  that  the  cattle  Industry  is  much  the  most 
prosperous  branch  of  American  agrlculttire.  The  goal  of  all  the 
Governments  farm  programs  has  been  to  restore  to  fanners  a 
purchasing  power  equal  to  that  which  they  had  in  190&-14  But 
the  Government  Itself  does  not  expect  a  hundred  percent  of  these 
parity  prices  to  be  achieved  at  once.  Kven  the  parity  program 
voted  by  a  nm-away  Senate  the  other  day  aimed  only  at  76  percent 
parity.  "^ 

Ever  since  1936,  however,  the  catUe  industry  has  been  In  a 
highly  prosperous  condition.  That  prosperity  is  Indicated  by  the 
prices  received  by  cattlemen  for  their  product  m  the  last  12 
months.  On  February  15,  1939,  beef  cattle  prices  were  not 
only  at  parity,  but  beyond  it.  the  figure  being  105  percent  of 
parity.  On  March  15  a  year  ago  the  figure  was  up  to  107;  it  was 
a  point  higher  for  the  next  2  months,  was  down  to  an  even 
100  in  Aiigtifit,  was  103  in  November  and  December.  104  in 
January,  and  104  last  February  15. 

All  this  is  despite  the  fact  that  concessions  on  beef  cattle 
were  made  in  both  of  the  Canadian  trade  agreements;  though  the 
limited  extent  of  the  concessions  Is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
In  the  current  agreement  quotas  are  Imposed  on  Canadian  imports 
In  the  most  important  category  restricting  such  imports  to  1V4 
percent  of  the  average  slaughter  of  catUe  and  calves  In  the 
United  States  for  1928-32. 

Such  attacks  on  the  trade  program  are  set  in  final  perspective 
by  a  comparison  of  the  cotton-parity  figures  with  those  for  cattle 
Cotton  la.  of  course,  an  export  crop,  dependent  heavily  on  foreign 
markets  for  whatever  return  to  relative  prosperity  Its  producers 
may  yet  manage.  That  means  that  the  extension  of  world  trade 
at  which  the  trade-agreements  program  aims  Is  imperative  for 
cotton.  Yet,  even  under  the  trade-agreemenU  program,  cotton 
prices  were  at  only  53  percent  of  parity  a  year  ago,  r»acl\tns 
58  percent  on  Septemt)er  15  and  standing  at  63  percent  of  parity 
last  February  15.  One  of  the  farm  groups  most  active  against 
the  trade  agreementa  on  the  ground  that  they  hurt  agriculture 
In  a  word,  enjoys  prices  almost  twice  those  of  the  farm  groun 
most  dependent  on  the  program. 

The  Senate  may  well  take  account  of  these  price  differentials 
in  the  debate  on  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  sctieduled 
to  begin  today. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  March  25,  1940] 

TO  TKADE  OB  NOT"  TO  TRAOX 

Today  the  Senate  begins  debate  on  the  blU  to  prolong  the  Hull- 
Roosevelt  program  of  leclprocal -trade  agreememts.  The  House  has 
already  passed  It. 

The  arguments  have  all  been  made,  in  the  House  and  elsewhere 
but  they  will  be  made  again — and  with  the  Senate's  lavish  disresard 
for  brevity.  ^ 

It  seems  to  us  that  all  the  Issues  save  one  may  be  set  aside  as  Im- 
material. The  one  that  remains,  after  the  chaff  of  oratory  from  the 
logrollers  and  protecUonlsU  Is  winnowed  out,  is  this: 

Does  the  United  States  want  to  trade,  or  doe.s  It  not? 

If  It  does  not,  then  let  the  Hull  program  slide.  The  "easy"  way  to 
do  that  is  to  require  Senate  ratification  of  each  trade  agreement. 
This  is  the  kiss  of  death  that  Is  proffered  by  the  tradltloiuai;;ts,  the 
tariff  politicians,  including  even  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Silver  Kit  Ptttmaw, 

If  we  wish  to  continue  as  a  merchant  power,  and  to  ezptand  our 
foreign  trade,  and  to  be  ready  when  peace  comes  with  a  tested  for- 
mula for  combatting  the  guerrilla  economics  that  helped  bring  on 
this  present  war,  then  the  Hull  program  must  be  voted  new  life. 

The  basic  axiom  of  international  economy  is  this:  If  you  would 
sell,  you  must  buy.  The  Hull  program  \b  a  recognition  of  this 
simple  truth.  The  opposition  to  the  Hull  program,  despite  all 
the  fancy  arguments  and  phony  statistics,  can  be  boiled  down  to 
this:  "We  want  to  eat  our  cake  and  have  It.  We  want  to  sell, 
but  not  to  buy.  We  want  high  tariffs  to  subsidize  our  partlctUar 
constituents.  We  are  not  interested  In  promoting  the  only  foreign 
trade  that  is  possible  in  the  long  nm — a  two-way  trade  from 
which  our  whole  economy  would  gain,  and  without  which  it  mtut 
wither,  as  the  Lord  knows  it  withered  after  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Act  of  1930." 

The  magazine  Fortime.  out  today,  reports  the  result  of  one  of 
Its  round  tables,  this  time  on  the  matter  of  foreign  trade.    The 
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IT  participants  Included  Indiistrlal,  eoonotnlc,  educational,  manu- 
facturing, banking,  farm,  and  labor  leaders.  Three  of  them  ad- 
vaoced  critldsroa  against  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  But  the 
great  nujortty  favored  renewal  of  the  act.  because: 


almost  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  the  principals  In  the  old 
velt-Farley  combination.  The  Postmaster  Oeneral  has  announced 
that  he  will  be  a  candidate  "without  reservation"  and  his  name 
will  be  so  nreaented  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
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no  issues  at  stake  which  could  affect  him.  Fw  himself,  said  the 
American  Minister,  It  was  orUy  too  apparent  that  the  life,  liberty, 
and  livelihood  of  neutral  cltiaens  might  be  dependent  on  the  out- 
come of  the  present  war.    The  future  of  ootning  generations  was,  he 
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different  Individuals  and  groups  are  so  wide  apart,  the  causes  of 
such  variations  are  so  deep-seated  and  so  buUt  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  things,  that  any  attempt  by  government  to  create  a  parity 
In  price  .structure  Is  not  only  doomed  to  utter  failure  but  haa  ncKsl- 
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IT  p*rt>ctp«nts  Indudad  intfustrlal.  eoonooile,  educational,  manu- 
taeturinc.  banking,  farm,  and  labor  leaders.  Three  of  tbem  ad- 
vanced critldania  agalnat  tbe  Trade  Agreementa  Act.  But  the 
great  majortty  favored  renewal  of  the  act.  because: 

"Flnt.  It  can«tttutca  an  instrument  bj  which  the  State  De- 
partment can  qulckl7  negotiate  a  settlement  of  dlfflcultlea  arising 
out  of  war  trade. 

"Second,  we  know  of  no  satisfactory  alternative  to  tbe  Hull 
trade   program. 

"Third,  the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  will  serv« 
nouce  on  the  world  that  the  United  Statca  dings  to  the  Idea  cf 
free  enterprise  and  will,  when  the  proper  time  oonaea.  lend  Its 
great  Influence  to  a  plan  for  world  reconstruction  aimed  at  the 
rsnval  of  prlvmte  enterprise. 

"To  abandon  or  emasculate  this  program,  we  fear,  might 
strengthen  the  world-wide   foroaa  oC  totalitarianism." 


A  Tangled  Skein 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1940 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
are  greatly  concerned  over  the  silence  of  the  President  on  the 
third- term  issue.  Many  men  who  occupy  high  positions  In 
our  Oovemment  are  greatly  concerned  over  this  question. 
hecause  erery  President  from  the  days  of  George  Washington 
down  to  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  had  the 
fortitude  and  the  deep  consideration  for  the  peoi^e  of  our 
Nation  to  state  publicly  that  they  would  not  become  a  candi- 
date for  a  third  term.  The  precedent  has  been  established  by 
all  who  have  occupied  this  exalted  position  that  oo  one  should 
ask  for  a  third  term.  That  precedent  and  established  tradi- 
tion should  remain  inviolate. 

This  question  should  be  promptly  answered  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  faimeas  to  the  people  and  to  those  who  aspire  to  seek 
the  nomination  for  President  on  the  Democratic  ticket 

Our  beloved  and  highly  respected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  welcome  the  assurance  from  the  Hps  of 
the  President  that  he  would  not  seek  to  break  this  weU- 
established  precedent  and  tradition  In  this  great  Nation. 
Vice  President  GAaim  eagerly  awaits  tbe  final  determination 
of  the  President  on  this  highly  important  subject.  Postmaster 
General  Farley  would  also  enjoy  knowing  what  the  President 
is  going  to  do— yet  that  makes  but  little  difference  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  because 'he  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  his  own  right  regardless  of  the  determination  of  the 
I^  e&ident. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  the  people  recall  that  states- 
manlike  and  memorable  statement  of  Calvte  Coolidge.  "I  do 
not  choose  to  nm  for  President  in  1928." 

We  read  and  reflect  on  those  unforgettable  words  spoken  by 
George  Washington  in  hU  FlareweU  Address  when  he  an- 
nounced in  unmistakable  language  his  declination  to  run  f  or 
a  third  term.  All  Americans  worship  at  the  shrine  of  his 
great  statesmanship. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  President  of  this  great  Nation— one 
who  occupies  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  any  people — 
declines  to  say  whether  be  proposes  to  run  for  a  third  term 
and  thereby  attempt  to  break  another  American  tradition. 
The  Preaklent  was  elected  by  tbe  people,  and  by  that  same 
token  he  ahouM  be  enthvly  frank  and  fair  with  tbe  people. 
He  should  speak  upon  that  subject;  he  should  teU  the  peopde 
what  he  proposes  to  do;  tbe  people  are  enUtled  to  know;  tbe 
people  are  tbe  ralers  in  ttiis  great  Natkm. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Raoou  and  to  Include  therein  a  very 
interestinc  editorial  enUtled  "A  Tangled  Skein."  which  ap- 
peared tn  tbe  Washington  Evening  Star,  of  Wsuhington. 
D.  C  on  Thursday.  March  21.  IMO.  which  follows: 

The  silence  of  President  Roosevelt — on  the  third  term — is  wind- 
ing a  okore  and  more  tangled  skein.     Apparently  It  has  brought 


almost  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  the  principals  In  the  old  Roose 
velt-Parley  oomblnatlon.     llie  Postmaster  General  haa  announced 
that  he  will  be  a  candidate  "without  reservation"  and  txla  nam* 
will  be  so  presented  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

If  this  means  anything  it  Is  that  he  will  be  a  candidate  sgalnst 
ICr.  Roosevelt  U  the  latter  seeks  a  third-tenn  nomination.  Seem- 
ingly It  puts  Mr.  Parley  In  opposlUon  to  his  chief  If  the  latter 
wishes  to  run.  But  no  one  knows  whether  the  President  wishes  to 
run  or  will  run.  He  has  Just  Issued  a  denial  ot  a  story  that  he  told 
a  Member  of  Congress  he  did  not  wish  to  run.  that  he  favored 
Secretary  at  SUte  Cordell  Hull  for  the  Presidential  nosnlnatlcn.  and 
that  Mr.  nurley  would  not  do  for  a  place  on  the  Democratic  "«»'^Tift< 
ticket  becaxase  of  his  membership  In  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
President  was  denying  prlmarUy  his  reported  attitude  against  Mr. 
Parley,  but  at  the  same  time  his  denial  gave  the  lie  to  the  whola 
story. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  supporters  of  Vice  President  OARXza 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  will  hail  Mr.  Foley's  "without  res- 
ervation" entry  Into  the  race.  Up  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  QAamoi 
has  been  going  it  alone  against  the  third-term  bandwagon.  Of  the 
whole  field  of  Democrstlc  candidates,  only  he  has  been  willing  to  say 
that  he  would  contest  the  President  if  his  name  were  presented  to 
the  Denoocratlc  National  Convention.  There  have  been  many  rumors 
that  the  Oareer-ltes  were  seeking  an  alliance  with  Mr.  Parley,  who 
has  been  supposed  to  be  antlthlrd  term  on  principle,  but  the  Post- 
master Oeneral  denied  he  was  planning  to  team  up  with  any  other 
randklate. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Parley's  "wttlxmt  leaervatlon''  statement,  any 
move  to  displace  him  from  his  present  Cafatnet  otBce  would  be 
regarded  as  clear  prooC  that  tbe  President  will  run  again.  The 
silence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  it  is  to  be  preaerred.  seems  to  jsreclude 
any  activity  on  tbe  part  ot  the  administration  against  BCr.  Parley. 

The  way  In  which  third-term  advocates  grasp  at  straws  was  dem- 
onstrated again  yesterday  when  Secretary  at  the  Navy  Charles  Bdlson 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  E>emocratlc  nomination  for  Oov- 
ernor  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  Immedlat^  argued  that  Mr.  Edison 
was  taking  this  step  to  help  his  chief  carry  New  Jersey,  a  battle 
ground  in  the  coming  electloiM.  It  was  argued,  too.  that  Mr.  Bdlson. 
had  be  not  been  reasonably  assxired  that  tbe  President  would  bead 
tbe  ticket,  would  not  have  entered  the  gubematorlai  race. 

Nothing,  however,  Is  certain  except  that  the  third-torn  fog  stlU 
continues  thick  enough  to  cut  with  a  knife. 


Cromwell  Goes  to  War  in  Canada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1940 


EDITO&IAL  IWMl   THX   CmCAOO   TBIBUMS,   MARCH    SI.    1040 


Mr.  KEEPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  speech  of  James 
Cromwell.  American  Minister  to  Canada,  has  aroused  the 
entire  Nation  to  the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance  if  we  are 
to  sUy  out  of  the  European  war.  Such  utterances  violate 
every  semblance  of  our  neutrality  and  can  only  lead  to  stir- 
ring up  IntemaUonal  hatreds,  with  the  obvioxis  purpose  of 
driving  this  country  into  another  European  controversy. 

A  valued  consUtuent  and  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Potratz,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  very  vigor- 
ously called  this  matter  to  my  attention  and  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  thousands  of  people  in  Wisconsin  who  are 
vigorously  opposed  to  any  propaganda  being  disseminated 
that  may  lead  this  country  into  European  wars.  He  for- 
warded to  me  a  very  challenging  editorial  published  in  the 
Chicago  Ttlbune  under  date  <rf  Hiursday.  March  21.  which 
I  am  pleased  to  incorporate  in  these  remarks. 

CBOMW^kZ.   0OBB  TO   W*a  OT   CAWAOa 

Toung  Jamas  OomweU.  the  husband  of  Dorto  Duke  biM  twlea 
confirmed  tbe  White  House  folly  which  made  him  American  >*i»it«--> 
to  Canada.  He  offered  one  proof  of  it  in  some  remarks  at  Val  d'Or 
Quebec  and  clinched  the  case  beyond  argument  In  Ttironto  when  he 
rpoke  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  tbe  Canadian  and  bnptre  Clubs.  Toung 
Mr.  CromweU  apparenUy  decided  that  no  American  dlpIomaUc  re^ 
rtsentative  shogld  ever  have  the  privilege  of  exceeding  him  in  Indis- 
cretions, trreaponalbtlity.  and  disregard  o*  duty,  of  his  countrvs 
Interests,  and  of  official  proprieties. 

»v.^  American  minister  Mr.  CromweU  told  his  Canadian  audltots 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  inteUlgent  citizen  of 
any  of  Uie  worlds  neutral  democracies  could  say  with  conviction 
that  he  had  no  Interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  war  or  that  there  wera 
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no  Issues  at  stake  which  could  affect  him.  For  himself,  said  the 
American  Minister,  it  was  only  too  apparent  that  the  life,  liberty, 
and  livelihood  of  neutral  clUzens  might  be  dependent  on  the  out- 
come of  the  present  war.  The  future  of  coming  generations  was,  he 
said,  in  aU  probability  now  at  stake. 

Along  this  line  Mr.  CromweU  discussed  the  character  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, their  war  aims,  and  the  consequences  of  victory  as  It  might 
fall  to  one  combination  or  the  other,  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
an  enslaved  world  awaited  the  success  of  Hitler  and  a  free  world 
depended  upon  the  triumph  of  Chamberlain. 

Such  talk  from  American  citizens  whose  loyalties  are  transferred 
across  the  water  builds  up  the  legend  which  had  its  birth  in  the 
other  World  War.  that  Britain  and  Prance  are  fighting  America's 
fight.  It  recreates  the  assumption  that  the  United  States  must 
intervene  again  In  Europe  not  only  t>ecau8e  humanity  demands  it 
but  because  the  future  of  the  American  people  wiU  be  determined 
on  European  battleflelds.  Thus  Americans  of  foreign  sympathy  and 
expatriate  feelings  prepare  the  ground  for  the  British  and  French 
propagandists  to  reproach  this  country  for  evasion  of  duty,  for  shxif- 
fllng  off  responsibilities,  and  for  placing  them  on  the  shoulders  of 
people  fighting  to  preserve  the  American  stake  tn  the  world  which, 
to  be  tolerable,  must  be  free. 

When  Congress,  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Insistence,  removed  the  em- 
bargo on  arms  and  permitted  the  British  and  Prench  to  obtain 
military  supplies,  it  was  apparent  to  people  who  had  any  recollec- 
tion of  the  other  war  that  this  was  but  the  first  step  in  a  proposed 
intervention  and  exposed  the  American  people  to  the  charge  that 
they  reccgnlzod  the  Issues  Involved,  would  try  to  square  themselves 
by  scUing  goods  at  a  profit,  but  would  shirk  their  full  duty,  which 
was  to  send  their  soldiers  In  the  wake  of  their  war  material.  Every 
time  an  American  whose  words  will  be  widely  quoted  makes  such 
statemenu  he  g^ves  arguments  to  the  conspirators  and  intriguers, 
here  and  abroad,  who  seek  to  make  the  American  people  again  a 
party  to  these  recurrent  conflicts  of  European  rivals  who  emerge 
from  one  war  only  to  prepare  for  another. 

Prom  such  a  future  the  United  States  is  trying  to  divorce  itself. 
Young  Mr.  Cromwell  said,  in  his  Toronto  speech,  that  his  remarks 
might  result  in  the  use  of  the  headman's  ax  on  him.  If  he  is  not 
recalled,  it  will  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  displeased  by 
the  lndl5cretlon.s  and  misconduct  of  the  man  he  appointed  to  the 
post  of  Minister  In  Canada.  Mr.  CromweU  has  done  his  country  an 
injury  in  Canadian  opinion  and  In  the  world  at  large. 

It  may  not  be  generally  understood  ttiat  he  is  an  erratic  young 
man  of  eccentric  economic  ideas  and  of  an  extravagant  social  life, 
familiar  with  American  circles  who  see  In  the  court  life  of  England 
glories  of  a  promised  land  for  the  fortunate  who  are  able  to  win  Its 
favors.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  Immediately  recall  his  glib  ap- 
pointee, it  must  be  accepted  as  true  that  these  remarks  in  no  way 
offended  him  and  were  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  opinions  and 
purposes  of  the  White  House,  but  indeed  revealed  what  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  like  to  present  to  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  BriUln  and  Prance  as  weU  as  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Cromwell  rpoke  as  American  Minister  at  a  formal  gathering  and  In 
his  official  character.  He  couldn't  divest  himself  of  that  if  he  chose, 
and  although  the  cormnents  of  the  yoimg  man  would  have  been 
without  significance  If  he  were  In  private  life,  they  came  as  the 
utterances  of  an  American  representative  of  the  State  Department. 
They  are  charged  with  meaning  until  they  are  disavowed  and  he  Is 
rebuked  by  removal  from  office.  In  private  life  he  will  become 
again  Just  a  young  man  who  married  an  heiress  and  wanted  to  use 
graves  of  American  soldiers  for  a  dizzier  social  climb. 


Cotton  and  Parity  Prices 

I         

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1940 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  placing  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  Frederick  Moore,  textile  cost  specialist,  as 
appearing  in  the  Textile  Bulletin,  which  analyzes  the  parity- 
payment  question.  I  am  using  only  extracts  from  that  state- 
merit,  but  in  Its  principles  laid  down  they  cover  all  the  i^iases 
of  parity.    Mr.  Moore  says: 

The  hope  of  America  lies  In  maintaining  Its  enthusiasm  for  re- 
search and  In  preserving  free  opportunity  In  seeking  the  rewards 
of  activity.  It  cannot  fix  a  tax  on  the  products  of  activity  of  one 
group  of  individuals  to  compensate  for  some  lack  of  activity  or 
improvement  In  another  group  without  destroying  enthusiasm 
and  forfeiting  Its  guaranty  of  equal  opportxmlty  to  all  groups. 

Variation  in  the  nature  and.  therefore,  in  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  ccmmodities  is  so  great,  the  results  acoompU&hed  by 


different  Individuals  and  groups  are  so  wide  apart,  the  causes  of 
such  variations  are  so  deep-seated  and  so  built  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  things,  that  any  attempt  by  government  to  create  a  parity 
in  price  structure  is  not  only  doomed  to  utter  failure  but  has  possi- 
bilities of  disrupting  the  entire  economic  structure  of  the  Americaa 
system  of  free  enterprlsi. 


The  Farm  Credit  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1940 


STATEMENT    OP    ALBERT    S.    006S.    FORMER    FEDERAL    LAND 
BANK     COMMISSIONER.     FARM     CREDFr     ADMINISTRATION 
BEFORE   THE   HOUSE    COMMITTEE   ON   AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  J5XEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Goss.  whose  statement- 
follows,  has  had  23  years  of  experience  in  agricultural  credit. 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  been  ably  served  by 
Mr.  Goss  as  land  bank  commissioner,  and  the  farmers  of 
our  country  have  learned  of  his  ability,  service,  and  friend- 
ship. It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  acknowledge  his  resigna- 
tion. His  views  on  the  proposed  bill,  H.  R,  8748,  are  worthy  of 
attention  and  study.    * 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

I  appreciate  the  Invitation  to  discuss  this  bUl,  for  In  its  pub- 
lished form  I  believe  it  would  largely  d«;stroy  the  cooperative 
credit  system  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  build  these  past  23  years. 
I  realize  the  real  issue  Is  not  whether  a  cooperative  system  would 
be  destroyed,  but  rather  whether  farmers  would  be  adequately 
served.  After  having  been  more  or  less  intimately  cormected  with 
the  system  over  the  greater  part  of  its  existence,  it  is  my  honest 
belief  that  the  farmer's  credit  needs  can  b<»t  be  met  by  a  truly 
cooperative  system,  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  point  out 
certain  weaknesses  which  malce  me  t>elleve  tlie  present  bill  will  not 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  agriculttire. 

Unfortunately  I  find  myself  in  a  rather  awkward  poeltlon.  Ow- 
ing to  the  situation  which  prevailed  because  of  my  resignation 
as  land  bank  commissioner,  I  have  been  unable  to  attend  any  of 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  and  have  seen  no  transcript  of  teetimony. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  had  not  expected  to  appear  before  you  until 
I  recplvcd  your  Invitation  on  last  Friday  evening,  the  date  my 
resignation  became  effective,  so  have  had  no  access  to  the  statis- 
tical data,  legal  opinions,  or  other  facilities  which  would  otherwise 
be  available,  and  the  time  has  t)een  too  short  to  attempt  to 
propoee  any  sviggested  changes  either  In  the  proposed  bill  w  in  the 
present  law.  I  regret  that  my  comments  may  not  be  as  complete 
and  constructive  as  might  be  possible  under  other  circumstances. 

There  are  certain  inherent  features  of  strength  and  service  in  a 
cooperative  credit  system  which  this  bill  sacrinces,  and  in  order  to 
make  clear  what  I  mean  I  wish  to  review  the  conditions  which  led 
to  its  creation. 

The  system  is  really  an  outgrowth  of  the  1907  panic,  when  banks 
learned  that  they  hswl  to  make  fewer  long-term  anti  more  short- 
term  loans  if  they  were  to  keep  open.  Through  a  large  part  of 
America  mortgages  had  been  hard  to  get  and  became  harder. 
Rates  were  high  and  terms  were  short;  8  percent.  10  percent,  and 
12  percent  money  was  not  uncommon  In  many  areas  with  loans 
usually  running  from  3  to  5  years  with  renewal  charges  at  matu- 
rity. Lenders  claimed  that  losses  were  so  heavy  that  high  rates 
were  necessary,  and  short  maturities  were  also  necessary  so  they 
could  take  frequent  looks  at  the  security  to  assure  safety.  Re- 
sponsible farmers  began  to  realize  that  they  were  being  penalized 
becaiise  of  losses  arising  from  loans  made  to  Irresponsible  oper- 
ators. Farmers  and  farm  organizations  took  a  hand  and  many 
plans  were  proposed  to  meet  the  sltiiation.  Tlie  most  promising 
efforts  were  made  along  small  cooperative  lines.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  in  areas  where  many  of  the  farm  leaders  liad  had  es- 
pwrience  with  cooperative  credit  In  Europe. 

FABMEHS    TAKX    A    HAND 

The  general  plan  was  for  a  group  of  farmers  needing  land- 
mortgage  credit  to  Join  in  forming  a  cooperative  credit  society  In 
which  they  Jointly  guaranteed  the  loans  of  their  members,  each 
member  being  responsible  for  his  own  loan  and  liable  for  a  like 
amount  as  a  Joint  guarantor.  They  reasoned  that  If  they  admitted 
to  membership  none  but  those  whose  notes  they  were  willing  to 
endorse,  the  losses  would  be  few,  that  if  misfortune  overtook  a 
memt)er,  the  others  would  pitch  in  and  help  out;  that  if  foreclosure 
became  necessary  they  themjselves,  would  take  over  tlie  farm  and 
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oMTttte  It  tmtfl  n  oould  b«  sold,  and  that  wtth  auch  goarmntles 
the  lendrra  would  have  ttoe  maximum  protection  agalnat  K«a.  and 
could  afford  to  lend  at  low  rates  and  on  longer  tcrma.  However, 
ttoe  Idea  waa  too  new  In  America,  and  lenders  were  not  attracted. 
Uiou«h  the  pUn  wme  thoroughly  sound. 

Finally  In  1BI2  Pr««ldent  Taft  appointed  ft  commlaalon  to  go 
to  Exirope  to  study  the  farm-credit  inatltutloiis.  some  of  which 
had  operated  auccessfully  for  nearly  a  century.  The  studies  were 
long  and  exhauatlre.  and  Congreaa  had  the  aid  of  the  commission 
and  executives  of  European  cooperative  credit  banks  In  drafting 
the  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1918  This  act  followed  the  basic  prin- 
ciple* of  the  cooperative  credit  societies  the  farmers  had  pro- 
posed but  united  the  societies  through  one  financing  agency,  the 
land  banks,  which  would  pool  the  credit  resources  of  all  the  socle- 
tie*  or  national  farm-loan  anoclatlons.  Issue  bond*  upon  the 
mortgages,  and  create  a  market  for  those  bonds  In  the  money 
centers  of  the  Nation  Note  carefuUy  these  fovu-  important  polnU 
which  were  preserved  In  the  act,  for  they  are  the  very  heart  of 
any  succeeaful  cooperative  credit  Institution:  First.  Individual  re- 
sponsibility; second.  Joint  reaponalblllty;  third,  selection  of  mem- 
brrs  or  rtaka;  and  fourth,  sharing  of  any  profits  or  losses  which 
resulted  from  their  mutual  efforts.  Thus  each  member  became 
IndiTiduaUy  and  flnandaUy  Interested  in  the  success  of  the  other 
members,  resulting  In  a  careful  selection  of  risks,  and  carefvilly 
watching  the  loans  when  made. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  It  has  always  been  as  pretty  a  picture 
as  I  have  painted,  for  many  mistakes  were  made.  I  will  touch 
on  that  Uter  when  I  point  out  how  these  mistakes  have  gradu- 
ally been  oorrsctsd  and  how  the  system  Is  rapidly  geUlng  back 
to  these  cooperative  principles  which  are  thoroughly  sound. 
First,  however.  I  want  to  digress  a  moment  to  point  out  that  there 
may  be  many  different  Ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  true  coop- 
erative, but  I  believe  everyone  agrees  on  one  basic  principle,  that 
being  that  the  members  share  the  profits  or  the  losses  In  pro- 
portion to  their  patronage.  In  other  words  they  share  the  profits 
or  losses  in  proportion  to  the  part  they  have  played  in  creating 
those  profits  or  losses.  Another  principle  which  Is  almost  as  uni- 
versally agreed  on  Is  that  the  members  Jointly  furnish  the  facili- 
ties for  carrying  on  their  activities. 

A  farm  mortgage  cooperative  differs  from  most  cooperatives  in 
that  there  are  usually  not  more  than  one  or  two  major  transac- 
/^  tlona  with  the  association  in  the  lifetime  of  most  of  the  members. 
"'      The  framers  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act  met  this  dlfBculty  in  a  very 
practical  manner  by  (ffovldlng  a  membership  interest  of  6  percent 
In   stock,  and   providing   for  stock  dividends.     Since    the   stock   Is 
Issxicd  on  a  pstronage  basis,  the  dividends  are  tantamount  to  pa- 
^^    tronage  dividends.     Note  carefuUy  that  the  four  essential  points 
were  preserved.  UuUvldual  responsibility,  joint  responsibility,  selec- 
tion of  risk  by  those  whose  interests  were  at  stake,  and  mutual 
sharing  of  profits  or  losses. 

LTioivs  vracTXD 


Now  let  us  come  down  to  date  rather  rapidly.  The  system  started 
during  the  days  of  the  greatest  land  inflation  In  our  history,  and 
ran  down  through  the  period  of  the  deepest  and  what  is  proving 
to  be  our  most  extendeid  depression.  Thovisands  upon  thousands 
of  other  financial  institutions  failed  and  possibly  a  majority  of 
those  which  survived  had  to  have  more  help  than  was  given  this 
cooperative  farm-loan  system.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  if  the 
eooperativw  principles  which  had  been  written  into  the  act  had 
been  faithfully  followed  throughout  the  system  from  the  start,  no 
Government  aid  would  have  been  needed.  Unfortunately,  how- 
cvcf .  many  of  the  banks  attempted  to  operate  as  an  old-fashioned 
oen^allaed  mortgage  company  and  used  the  associations  only  as 
business  getters.  Little  effort  was  made  to  have  the  members  take 
part:  the  recommendations  of  the  boards  were  largely  Ignored;  the 
banks  began  to  do  business  directly  with  the  borrowers  Instead  of 
through  the  associations,  and  the  strongest  safety  factors  In  the 
system.  Individual  and  Joint  responsibility  with  careftil  selection  of 
risks  and  earefvil  servicing  of  loans,  were  pretty  much  abandoned. 

I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  have  been  unusual 
looes  due  to  the  inflationary  period  when  so  many  loans  were 
made  and  the  extreme  depmslon  which  followed.  Just  as  a  re- 
Biiixler.  farm  income  dropped  from  $18,500,000,000  to  less  than 
•4.500.000.000  dollars  durli^  this  period.  The  remarkable  thing  Is 
that  the  system  stood  at  all.  and  it  is  worthy  of  particular  note 
that  those  banks  and  those  associations  which  citing  to  the  cooper- 
ative prlnelplss  came  through  with  very  little  loss. 

With  this  record  of  an  embryo  cooperstive  pulling  through  such  a 
■term  In  creditable  shape,  it  was  but  natural  that  Congress  should 
turn  to  rt  In  the  emergency  the  Nstlon  fsced  in  1933  and  place  upon 
>t  the  reeponslMItty  for  meeting  the  Impending  foreclosure  disaster 
which  confronted  a  m"'i"«  farmers.  There  were  two  main  reasons: 
First,  the  machinery  was  m  plaos  and  ready  to  do  the  job.  Second. 
it  would  not  put  any  strain  on  Oovenunent  finances.  Tou  will  recall 
that  three  basic  steps  were  taken  In  the  Bmergency  Farm  Mortgage 
Act.  Title  I  provided  means  for  the  land  banks  to  carry  on.  for 
eommisBlon  loans,  for  6-jrear  exterudans  and  deferments,  and  for  a 
temporary  reduction  In  Intsrest  rates.  Title  n  set  up  the  Agricul- 
tural Adiustxnent  Artmlnlstrstlop  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
a  tann  program  designed  to  bring  prtoss  back  to  normal.  Title  III 
nrortdsd  tor  onoDCtary  adjustments  to  meet  a  world  flitancial  crisis. 
^M  three  tlUaa  were  oomptanentary  deTloea  for  restnrtng  normal 


conditions.  One  of  the  most  sl^mlflcant  features  of  the  ftnergeney 
Farm  Mortgage  Act  was  the  principle  of  lending  on  normal  values. 
I  menUon  it  especially  because  I  believe  the  pending  bill  practically 
destroys  this  sound  lending  principle. 

NORMAL  VALUES 

The  normal-value  lending  concept  recognizes  that  during  the  life 
of  the  loan  th"re  will  be  ups  and  douTis  In  farm  Income,  and  it 
attempts  to  adjust  the  loan  to  the  average  income  which  Is  normally 
expected  to  prevail  during  the  period  when  the  loan  will  be  repaid. 
With  a  50-f>ercent  loan  a  borrower  preromably  has  50-percent  equity 
In  his  property  and  can  span  a  considerable  period  of  below-normal 
Income  out  of  his  own  resources.  With  a  25-percent  loan  he  cannot 
carry  on  so  long  without  help.  Congress  recognized  this  and  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  banks  to  use  in  making  extensions  and  defer- 
ments to  carry  on  imtil  normal  and  above-normal  Income  would 
return.  The  banks  are  equipped  to  render  such  aid  and  are 
constantly  doing  so. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  stepping  Into  a  thoroughly  dc- 
morallaed  real-estate  market  and  making  a  billion  dollars  in  loans 
based  on  normal  values  was  the  one  thing  that  broke  the  back  of 
depression.  I  doubt  If  a  quarter  bUlion  dollars  ever  circulated 
faster  In  our  national  history  than  the  first  quarter  billion  loaned 
by  the  Federal  land  banks  on  the  basis  of  normal  values.  Certainly 
nothing  ever  occurred  which  had  a  more  stabilizing  effect  on  farm 
values  or  started  the  wheels  of  progress  turning  faster.  This  could 
not  have  l>een  accomplished  except  for  lending  on  normal  values, 
for  there  was  no  present  income  to  lend  on  otherwise.  Not  only 
because  of  Its  proved  worth  but  because  of  Its  Inherent  soundness, 
1  feel  you  should  move  very  cautiously  before  abandoning  or  weak- 
ening this  principle  of  normal-value  credit. 

NATIONAL  rASK   LOAN   ASSOCIATION 

When  the  big  lending  rush  was  well  In  hand,  the  next  move  was 
to  rebuild  and  rejuvenate  the  national  farm-loan  associations. 
Those  which  had  followed  a  true  cooperative  course  clearly  pointed 
the  way  to  successful  reconstruction.  Many  had  collapsed  com- 
pletely. Others  were  badly  Impaired,  while  others  were  slightly 
impaired,  and  many  had  met  all  their  losses  and  had  built  sub- 
stantial reserves.  There  were  many  problems  to  Ije  solved,  and  the 
task  could  not  be  completed  overnight. 

I  will  mention  but  three  of  these  problems: 

First,  the  associations  had  little  or  no  Income,  since  none  of  the 
banks  were  paying  dividends. 

Second,  many  associations  could  not  accept  new  business  or  retire 
stock  because  of  Impairment  In  capital. 

Third,  overlapping  territory  and  rulnotis  competition  Ijetween  as- 
fcclatlons  prevented  a  come-ljack. 

Through  a  system  of  allowances  for  services  rendered,  the  first 
problem  has  been  met,  and  eventually  the  associations  will  have 
dividend  income  once  more. 

By  striking  a  line  between  Impaired  stock  and  the  stock  of  new 
borrowers  and  giving  each  a  chance  to  work  out,  the  second  problem 
has  been  met 

By  a  thoiisand  consolidations  and  grouping  of  offices  the  third 
problem  has  been  met  in  95  percent  of  the  terrltofy  and  with  In- 
creasing satisfaction  which  gives  promise  of  100-perccnt  perform- 
ance before  long. 

Through  these  steps  costs  have  been  lowered,  delinquencies  re- 
duced, earnings  Increased,  and  the  system  Is  repairing  the  inroads 
of  the  depression  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  month. 

BZSTJLTS  StTMMAXIZZD 

Now.  what  has  this  all  totaled  up  to? 

First.  While  it  has  served  directly  less  than  40  percent  of  the  farm- 
mortgage  borrowers  In  America  It  has  acted  as  a  yardstick  which 
has  reduced  Interest  rates  for  all  farmer  borrowers  from  25  percent 
to  poeslbly  60  percent. 

Second.  Where  formerly  loans  were  usually  made  for  3  or  5  years, 
and  many  never  paid  off.  It  has  made  common  the  tise  of  the 
amortized  loan. 

Third.  Where  loans  were  largely  made  on  sales  value.  It  has  led 
the  way.  and  others  have  followed.  In  making  loans  at  the  normal 
agricultural  value  of  the  land. 

Fourth  Where  delinquency,  unless  promptly  cured,  usually  led 
to  foreclosure.  It  has  led  the  way  In  a  practical  and  humane  collec- 
tion policy  which  has  largely  been  followed  by  most  large  insti- 
tutional leaders. 

Fifth.  It  has  a  record  of  delinquency  fairly  comparable  to  most 
Institutional  lenders  and  a  record  of  foreclosure  of  approximately 
one-half  that  of  other  farm-mortgage  lenders. 

Sixth.  It  has  650.000  stockholdor-membcrs.  with  3.700  farm-loan 
associations  officered  by  approximately  24.000  directors  and  officers 
working  to  make  this  cooperative-credit  system  a  success 

Constructed  after  4  years  of  study  and  research.  p)erfected  during 
23  years  of  operations,  having  successfully  weathered  the  dangers 
of  t)Oth  great  Inflation  and  deflation.  I  feel  great  caution  should  be 
used  before  the  essential  framework  of  this  structure  shoxild  be 
drastically  changed  or  tampered  with. 

TRs  BILL  DiactrasiD 

Now  I  propose  to  discuss  some  of  the  featvires  of  the  (lending  bill 
to  show  why  I  have  serious  misgivings  lest  this  do  violence  to  the 
principles  which  have  made  for  progress  In  the  past. 

First  is  the  title.  On  reading  the  utle,  I  get  quite  a  different 
Imprsatton  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill  from  what  I  got  when  I 
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studied  the  bin  enrefuHy.  I  merely  want  to  suggest  that  the  title  l)e 
carefully  reviewed 

I  have  no  comment  with  reference  to  section  1. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  establish  an  Interest 
rate  (Juarterly  sufficient  to  provide  a  1-percent  spread  for  administra- 
tion costs  and  looses.  As  I  fhall  point  out  later  In  the  bill,  there  are 
a  number  of  features  wlilch  I  believe  will  materially  Increaae  Ixjth 
the  costs  of  operation  and  the  losses,  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that 
neither  the  land  banks  nor  the  Federal  Ccrporatlcn  can  operate  on 
a  1-percent  sproad  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  This  would 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  assets  of  the  banks  would  be  used  up  and 
the  Government  would  have  to  make  up  the  loss  because  of  Its 
guaranty  on  the  bonds.  During  our  23  years  of  operation  the  banks 
have  had  the  following  experience: 

Expense  of  operation,  fifiy-four  one  hundredths  of  1  percent. 

Losses,  twenty-seven  one  hundredths  of  1  percent. 

Estimated  losses  and  reserves  for  losses,  twenty-eight  one  hun- 
dredths of  1  percent. 

Total.  1.09  percent. 

This  has  b?en  practically  the  exact  amount  of  t'le  spread  we  have 
operated  on  during  the  pR.<:t  23  years.  Through  the  days  of  the 
deepest  depression  our  expenses  and  losses  were  heavier  than  the 
figures  indicated,  but  gradually,  as  we  have  been  able  to  develop  the 
farm-loan  a'-sociatlcns  so  that  the  boards  of  directors  were  taking 
an  active  part  In  Hervlclna;  the  loans,  our  costs  have  declined.  It  Lb 
my  opinion  that  the  land  banks  will  eventually  be  able  to  operate 
within  the  1 -percent  spread  if  we  continue  to  develop  membership 
interest  and  pursue  thoroughly  sound  lending  practices,  but  It  will 
be  some  time  before  thl.s  Is  entirely  aocompllshed.  If,  however, 
unsound  collection  policies  are  pursued  and  delinquencies  are  in- 
creased, our  losses  are  going  up.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
it  costs  from  7  to  12  times  as  much  to  carry  a  delinquent  loan  as  a 
current  loan. 

SPaXAO   ON   COMMISSIONnt   LOANS 

It  Is  yet  too  early  to  say  just  what  the  effect  of  the  second-mort- 
gage loans  will  have  upon  the  first-mortgage  land-bank  loans,  but 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  75-perccnt  loans  will 
run  into  much  more  delinquency  and  difficulty  than  the  50-percent 
loans,  and  naturally  the  commissioner's  loan  carries  a  good  deal  of 
grief  over  into  the  land-bank  field. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  what  spread  will  be  necessary  to  support  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpoiatlon  with  its  second-mortgage  loans. 
Delinquencies  are  heavier  than  on  60-percent  loans,  resulting  in 
Increased  costs.  Losses  are  heavier,  and  in  the  case  of  second- 
mortgage  commissioner  loans  It  frequently  develops  that  by  the 
time  we  have  carried  the  borrower  for  4  or  5  years,  piling  up  interest 
and  taxes  on  the  first-mortgage  loan,  there  Is  no  equity  worth  pro- 
tecting. In  such  cases  a  foreclosure  restilts  In  a  100-percent  loss  to 
the  Corporation.  Our  experience  so  far  shows  that  It  will  cost 
considerably  In  excess  of  2-percent  spread  to  carry  these  75-percent 
loens. 

The  higher  the  loan,  the  higher  Is  the  servicing  overhead.  This 
is  but  natural,  and  I  think  some  of  the  governmental  agencies  have 
found  that  the  overhead  cost  of  servicing  100-percent  loans  Is  15 
or  20  times  as  great  as  servicing  50-percent  loans.  I  am  very  sure, 
therefore,  that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a),  section  2.  will  result 
In  a  permanent  subbldy  en  the  jwirt  of  the  Government,  both  to 
enable  the  land  banks  and  the  Corporation  to  meet  their  bond 
obligations. 

Section  2  (b)  provides  that  Interest  on  delinquent  Items  shall  be 
charged  at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  loan.  Section  12  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Act  provides  for  8-perccnt  interest,  but  the  banks  are  not  re- 
quired to  collect  8  percent,  and  for  some  years  have  been  collecting  a 
much  lower  rate  of  Interest.  Our  experience  shows,  however,  that  if 
the  rate  of  interest  is  set  at  the  same  as  the  mortgage,  many  bor- 
rowers ride  the  banks  as  long  as  they  can.  paying  every  other 
obligation  first,  because  they  are  getting  the  cheapest  Interest  from 
the  land  banks,  llxls  is  not  universal  by  any  mAanc  but  the  volume 
Is  so  serious  as  to  have  a  material  effect  on  the  delinquencies  and 
thereby  increase  the  cost  of  operation. 

Experience  shows  that  many  people  require  some  sort  of  penalty 
to  prevent  their  deliberately  allowing  delinquencies  to  run,  and 
I  think  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  make  It  mandatcn7  to 
charge  the  same  rate  of  interest  on  delinquencies  as  upon  the 
original  loans.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  borrower  in  deep 
distress  can  least  afford  to  pay  Interest,  but  the  experience  of 
the  banks  clearly  Indicates  that  there  must  be  left  with  the  ad- 
ministrators discretion  to  prevent  abuse.  I  suggest  that  this 
matter  can  be  handled  much  better  by  regtilation.  to  fit  the  indi- 
vidual merits  of  the  various  types  of  cases  which  arise. 

INTZXEST    STTBSmntS 

Section  3  (c)  provides  a  means  of  enabling  the  banks  to  pay 
the  flat  3-percem  Interest  which  is  provided  In  section  2  (a) 
by  requiring  the  Government.  If  bonds  are  not  sold  at  2  percent 
or  leas,  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  2  percent  and  the 
rate  the  bonds  bring.  First,  I  wish  to  call  your  attenUon  to  the 
fact  that  section  2  (a)  reduces  the  rate  of  Interest  on  all  out- 
standing loans  to  3  percent.  This  rate  Is  to  prevail  throughout 
the  life  of  the  loan,  which  might  average,  for  example.  25  years. 
Section  2  (c)  provides  for  a  Government  subsidy  until  July  1, 
1&4C  But  if  the  system  had  to  pay  more  than  2-percent  Interest 
after  July  1.  1946.  the  banks  would  have  to  stand  this  additional 
loss  which  might  run  into  hundreds  of  mUHrtna  of  dollars.  Ob- 
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vlously.  this  would  be  thrown  back  on  the  Oovenunent.  becatiae 
It  would  have  to  guarantee  the  payments  of  the  bonds,  but  X 
submit  that  It  is  short-sighted  financing  to  leave  any  such  pos- 
sibility, and  It  Is  altogether  undesirable  to  put  the  banks  In  a 
position  where  their  assets  and  working  capital  will  be  lost  and 
they  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  Government  for  taking  care  of 
their  lx>nd  obligations  permanently.  I  also  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  Congress  can  constitutionally  require  the  banks  to 
reduce  interest  without  reimbursing  them  for  the  ensuing  losses. 

LOSSES   TO  COVERNMEhrr 

This  section  also  raises  a  possibility  which  should  be  carefully 
considered.  Section  3  takes  away  from  the  banks  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  and  terms  of  the  bonds  they  will  Issue  and  places 
this  right  solely  In  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trecsury. 
It  is  altogether  conceivable  that  some  time  in  the  futxire  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  desire  to  court  the 
good  will  of  the  farmers  and  Issue  a  number  of  serie*  of  1-year  bonds, 
getting  the  money  possibly  at  less  than  1  percent  and  making  loans 
at  loss  than  2  percent.  If  this  Is  done  and  a  buElncss  recovery 
would  create  a  d-mand  for  money,  we  would  find  the  banks  loaded 
with  verj-  low-rate  morrgago5  and  faced  with  the  necessity  of  mar- 
keting bonds  which  would  provide  no  spread  at  all  and  might  pos- 
sibly carry  a  rate  higher  than  the  mortgages.  The  bill  Is  wide  open 
In  this  respect.  And,  again,  the  losses  might  run  Into  hundreds  of 
milllnns  of  dollars. 

I  think  great  care  should  be  exercised  In  studying  th«  long-term 
bond  trends  before  any  program  is  approved  which  u-ould  permit 
any  substantial  amount  of  borrowing  on  tlie  short  terms  In  order  to 
make  loans  of  30  or  40  years.  I  feel  that  no  condition  can  exist  that 
would  justify  granting  farmers  cf  today  unusually  low  rates  of 
intert«t  which  possibly  will  have  to  be  repaid  by  the  farmers  of 
tomorrow.  Lf  the  farmers  of  today  require  this  low  rate  of  interest, 
let  It  be  recognized  as  a  straight  subsidy  which  is  met  by  Congress 
from  year  to  year,  or  for  some  definite  period,  but  do  not  enter  Into 
any  program  which  will  wreck  the  system  few  the  future  In  order  to 
meet  a  temporary  need. 

While  we  are  discussing  costs  I  would  like  to  Include  a  few  figures 
In  the  record.  Last  week  I  asked  our  finance  and  research  division 
how  much  of  a  job  it  would  be  to  work  out  the  fiscal  effects  of  this 
bill  if  It  had  been  in  operation  In  1939.  I  was  tc^d  that  a  statement 
had  already  been  prepared  for  the  Governor  and  the  figures  were 
therefore  available.  I  think  the  Governor  has  already  presented 
them,  but  there  Is  one  feature  I  wish  to  add  and  comment  on,  so  I 
trust  you  Will  pardon  a  repetition.  In  developing  these  figures  the 
assimiptlon  was  made  that  It  would  be  possible  to  borrow  money  at 
the  average  rate  the  United  States  Government  was  paying  for 
money  on  December  31,  1939,  or  2.598  percent.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill: 
1.  Interest  subsidy  would  have  been: 

(a)  P^ederal    land    banks $17,100,000 

(b)  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 12^  600^000 


Total 


29,700,000 


2.  Interest  subsidies  actually  paid  during  the  year: 

(a)  Federal  land  banks 29,000.000 

(b)  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 7,000.000 


Total 36.  000,  000 


3.  Savings  to  Treasury  In  Interest  reduction 6.300,000 

4.  Loss  of  Income   (gross)    to: 

(a)  Federal  land  banks  on  loans 39,0CK),000 

(b)  Federal    land    banks    on    borrowers'    stock 

Investment 6,  600,000 

(c)  Federal    Farm    Mortgage     Corporation    on 

loans 14.  OOO.  000 


Total 


58,  600.  000 


6.  Loss  of  Income  (4  above) 58.600.000 

Less  interest  subsidy  (1  above) 29.700,000 


Net  total  loss  of  tocome 26.  9C0, 000 

Profit  last  year.  Federal  land  banks 12.  OCO.  000 

Loss  last  year.  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 6.  700,000 


Combined  profit 5,900,000 

Net  loss  of  income  (5  above)^ 28.900,000 

Less  combined  profit  <6  above) 6.900,000 


Net  combined  loss 23.000,000 

8.  Under  the  proposed  bill  the  net  losses  last  year  would 
have  been,  for: 

(a)    Federal  land  banks S.  OCO.  000 

(bj   Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 18.000,000 


Total., 


23,000.000 


\ 


? 


\ 
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9.  Ocoiparatlve  costs  to  the  U.  S    Oovernnicnt: 


Actual 

Vae\tT  th« 
bul 

Iot«rfot  mMf«!*p 

Lob,  K»«!*>f.ii  Kirm  Mttrtimct  Corporttioo - 

r!«.  f*n  ono      r»  TOO.  (y<o 
s,  Tun,  000         iH,uno.  oi)i) 

rwter^UiMl  b»ii*3 

\»JU)  001) 

Tola! 

42,7m.  000 

52.700.000 

These  ar*  the  flgnres  which  I  understand  the  Oovemor  pre- 
•enled.  showing  a  net  combined  losa  of  $23  000.000.  or  an  Increased 
loss  above  present  costs  after  having  absorbed  all  profits  of  $10,- 
OCOOOO     The  figures  which  I  wanted  to  add  to  it  are  these: 

A»  you  know,  the  President  recently  demanded  a  return  from 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  Act  of  capital  funds  amounting 
to  $33*000.000  I  understand  that  this  amount  has  not  be^n 
definitely  determined  upon,  but  the  tentative  allocation  to  the 
land  biinka  was  I2C00OO.OOO.  If  the  land  banks  are  deprived  of 
these  working  funds,  there  will  be  an  additional  loss  of  $5,200,000. 
which  vcould  make  the  net  annual  loes  to  the  banks  and  Corpora- 
tion of  $30,200,000.  I  think  the  annual  lues  of  these  funds  should 
be  considered  very  carefully  In  determliung  whether  this  new  bill 
Is  worth  this  annual  cost. 

CINTIULJZa>  CONTROL 

Section  3.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  provides  for  a  centralization  of 
authority  which  Is  very  significant.  H'^rctofore  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  Federal  land  ban'is  have  b?oa  responsible  for  their 
fljical  policies  as  provided  In  TAelfth  United  States  Code  No.  884. 
This  takes  away  from  them  the  responsibility  for  their  determining 
the  amount  and  terms  of  bond.s  l&med.  and  centralizes  the  responsi- 
bility of  financing  in  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  believe  decentralizing  responsibility  and  authority  Is  the  way  to 
develop  men  and  instltutiona  and  think  that  depriving  the  boards 
of  their  responsibilities  and  centralizing  power  in  Washington  is 
111-Hdvlacd. 

This  section  also  provides  for  the  Government  guaranty  of  the 
bonds  and  by  Inference  repeals  the  sections  of  the  law  which  re- 
quire that  bends  be  secured  by  endorsed  first  mortgages.  Govern- 
ment txmds.  or  cash.  I  refer  specifically  to  lines  4  and  5  of  page 
5  which  state  that  "No  such  bonds  shall  be  issued  In  excess  of 
the  astiets  of  the  Federal  land  banks  " 

COVnMMENT  CCARANTTn 

At  thU  point  I  would  like  to  raise  the  whole  question  of  the 
advisability  of  the  Government  guaranteeing  the  bonds  If  it  Is 
possible  for  the  tianks  to  operate  as  an  independent  system,  under 
ttoeir  own  steam.  I  think  it  is  far  t>etter  than  involving  the  Gov- 
ernment m  any  guaranties,  particularly  where  there  are  so  many 
opportunities  lor  enormous  losses  under  unwise  administration. 
AS  I  have  pointed  out.  It  seems  to  me  there  may  be  two  purposes 
of  getting  the  Government  guaranty  of  the  iKinds  The  first  would 
be  to  make  up  losses  which  would  ensue  from  unbound  lending  or 
collection  policies  I  repeat  sgnin  thst  I  do  not  t)elleve  it  wise  to 
write  into  the  law  any  unsound  policies  which  will  restilt  in  un- 
necessary losMs.  If  aid  is  needed  temporarily,  it  should  be  given 
in  the  way  of  a  direct  subsidy  and  not  hidden  away  m  forms  which 
Will  cost  the  Government  in  the  future  untold  millions  of  dollars. 

As  to  the  second  purpose  in  securing  lew  interest  rates.  I  wish 
to  present  the  ft^llowlng  figures:  When  the  system  was  first  started 
It  wa.s  natural_that  Investors  did  not  have  the  same  confidence 
In  farm-loan  bonds  as  In  Government  bonds,  and  there  was  a 
substuntiiil  differtiice  in  yield  of  2  percent  or  more  Gradually  this 
difference  narrowed  The  figures  I  have  cover  the  last  few  years, 
since  they  reflect  the  degree  of  confidence  of  the  investing  public 
In  the  policies  pursued  under  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
They  show  the  difference  in  yield  t)etween  Government  bonds  of 
like  term  and  maturity  and  form-loan  bonds.  Tho  dates  used  are 
th'*  r.earest  dates  to  January  1  aiid  July  1  for  which  dat«  are 
available: 

Percent 

July  1.  1934 1   10 

Jan.  1.  1935 .94 

July  1.  1935 .49 

Jan  1.  I93« .46 

July  1.  193« .43 

Jan.  1.  1937 .28 

July  1.  1837 _ __. .25 

Jan.  I.  1938 .21 

July  1.  1938 - .49 

Jan.  1,  1939 .50 

July  1.  1939 .36 

From  November  1  on  I  have  the  figures  on  a  weekly  basis,  as 
follows : 

Percent 

Nov.    1 0.23 

Nov     8 .23 

Nov     15 .30 

Nov      22 .21 

Dec      13 _ I     .  18 

Dec.     20 .  20 


Dec.  27 - 0  3r> 

Jan.  3 __ .38 

Jan.    10 - - .35 

Jan.     17 —  .47 

Jan.    24 —  .43 

Jan.    31 - -  .43 

Feb.    7 - - .52 

Feb.     14 .43 

Feb.     21 — .  .48 

Mar.    6.I"~"I""  — -I" 117.1 I-I 1 .60 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  difference  in  1034  was  11  percent,  that 
as  we  progressed  in  developing  the  cooperative  feattires  of  the  sjs- 
tem  and  It  became  apparent  that  it  was  being  operated  on  a  sound 
basis  and  was  building  adequate  reserves  to  meet  losses,  public  con- 
fidence Increased,  and  the  dltTerence  In  yield  decreased  until  In 
December  of  last  year  It  reached  a  low  point  of  less  than  one-fourth 
of  1  percent.  This  difference  Is  now  widening  and  Is  now  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  1  percent.  It  Is  my  honest  Judgment  that  if 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  continues  to  be  cperuted  on  scmnd 
btulness  principle*  eventually  farm-loan  bonds,  secured  by  endorsed 
first  mortgages.  Government  bonds,  and  ca^h,  will  sell  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  yield  as  Government  bonds,  and  no  material  ad- 
vanla.?e  would  be  gained  by  requiring  the  Government  guaranty. 
This  may  take  some  time,  but  I  believe  It  very  much  worth  while 
for  this  cooperative  system  to  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
without  Government  aid. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  remind  you  that  there  have  been 
times  In  recent  years  when  Congress  was  not  as  sympathetic  to 
agriculture  as  you  men  are.  and  when  agriculture  could  not  get 
any  form  of  assistance  In  meeting  their  problems.  No  doubt  those 
times  will  come  again,  and  I  thlr.fc  It  Is  a  hea\-y  responsibility  to 
asfume  to  destroy  an  lndep)endent  organization  and  make  It  depend- 
ent upon  the  Government  for  funds  or  subsidies. 

I  wish  to  make  on«  mere  point  in  connection  with  section  3.  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  the  wording  of  the  bill  would  result  In  guaran- 
teeing the  bends  of  the  Joint-stock  land  banks,  and  I  trust  this  is 
not  the  purpose  of  your  ccmmittee. 

I  have  no  comment  en  section  4  If  the  general  ptirpose  of  Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing  bonds  Is  to  be  followed. 

I  suggest  that  the  title  of  section  5  might  be  clarlfled  if  It  read 
"Stock  subscription  abolished." 

ABOLISHING    FARMEX    OWNTSSHTP 

To  me  this  section  Is  the  most  dangerous  one  of  the  whole  hill, 
because  it  removes  the  farmers  financial  interest  in  his  farm- 
loan  association  and.  In  my  Judgment,  would  destroy  that  active 
participation  in  the  association's  affairs  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  so  successful  In  maintaining  the  system  on  a  sound 
basis  and  providing  the  right  type  of  credit  service  to  deserving 
borrowers.  Without  any  stock  sub.scrlptlon.  I  fail  to  find  any  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  whereby  borrowers  would  share  In  the  gains  or 
losses  of  the  system,  and.  in  my  Judgment,  this  utterly  destroys  its 
cooperative  features.  It  has  been  a  principle  well  recogrlzed  in 
cooperative  endeavors  that  the  members  should  have  a  financial 
interest  in  their  own  organization.  I  believe  a  survey  of  the  oper- 
ations of  cooperatives  generally  will  show  that  the  success  of  those 
In  which  the  members  had  no  financial  stake  has  been  so  rare  as 
to  be  almost  nonexistent.  To  destroy  deliberately  this  well- 
grounded  cooperative  principle  seems  to  carry  very  grave  danger. 

It  may  be  possible  that  a  majority  of  our  borrowers  would  favor 
it,  t>ecause  they  would  receive  cash  in  these  distressed  times  to  the 
extent  of  5  percent  of  their  loan,  and  the  Jingle  of  cash  would 
deafen  them  to  the  dangers  which  would  ensue  from  killing  off  the 
cooperative  institution  Until  the  case  is  carefully  analyzed.  It 
would  have  a  strong  appeal  to  many  borrowers.  That  is  the  reason 
1  have  felt  Justified  in  dwelling  on  this  phase  of  our  organization 
at  such  length.  This  provision  has  been  characterized  as  "the 
most  attractive  bait  ever  held  out  to  destroy  a  cooperative."  and 
the  history  of  cooperatives  Is  strewn  with  wrecks  of  otherwise 
successful  cooperative  Institutions  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
giving  the  stockholders  cash  for  their  Interests,  particularly  where 
a  little  profit  is  added. 

STOCK  SmXEMrNTS 

I  appreciate  the  complexities  of  stock  ownership  of  national 
farm-loan  associations  resulting  from  the  disastrous  times  through 
which  we  have  passed.  But  we  are  gradually  emerging  from  those 
times,  and  the  stock  complications  are  rapidly  getting  straightened 
out.  It  seems  to  me  that  destroying  the  borrowers'  participation 
In  the  earnings  or  losses  of  his  institution  Is  wiping  out  at  one 
stroke  all  the  progress  made  during  the  past  23  years  of  operation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  two  questions  which  come  to  my 
mind  in  connection  with  section  6  (b).  This  provides  that  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Federal  land  banks  should  be  paid  off  at  par, 
A  number  of  the  banks  through  sound  operation  have  accumu- 
lated substantial  surplus  accounts  which  I  believe  rightfully  be- 
long to  the  stockholders.  Under  the  term*  at  the  act.  the  annual 
losses  woiild  soon  absorb  all  the  stirplus  accounts  and  reserves  and 
the  borrowers  who  through  sound  management  have  accumulated 
these  surpluses  would  be  deprived  of  any  interest  in  them  I  do 
not  think  this  is  fair. 

The  second  point  has  to  do  with  deducting  the  losses  "resulting 
from  the  defaiilts  after  Jtme  16,  1933"  This  is  somewhat  am- 
biguous  for  X   believe   it    would    be    quite    difficult    to   detennma 


whether  the  losses  occurring  after  June  16.  1933,  arose  by  reason 
of  defaults  which  existed  t>ofore  June  18,  1933,  or  after  that  date. 
I  find  In  section  6  (d)  a  sentence  which  appears  somewhat  am- 
blguoiis:  "Each  Federal  land  bank  shall  pay  to  the  national  farm- 
loan  associations  within  Its  district  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amounts  required  to  be  paid  by  such  asaoclatlons  under  this  section." 
I  twlieve  there  is  some  confusion  over  the  operation  of  the  indem- 
nity accotmts  and  Jtist  what  funds  would  be  available  for  retiring 
the  stock  of  former  borrowers,  whose  stock  had  been  withheld  by 
reason  of  Impairment. 

CXITniAUZING    CONTKOL    OF    AaSOCIATIONB 

Section  8  (a)  provides  that  the  Governor  shaU  determine  the 
extent  to  which  farmer  participation  in  the  Federal  land-bank 
system  can  t>e  increased,  the  general  idea  being  to  give  to  na- 
tional farm-loan  associations  more  duties  to  perform  than  they  are 
presently  handling  I  fear  this  would  result  In  a  centralizing  of 
authority  and  administration  by  regulation  where  individual  treat- 
ment Is  preferable.  A  number  of  the  banks  have  already  given  to 
farm-loan  afis«.clalions  every  resp>onElbllity  they  are  able  to  handle. 
The  practice  followed  by  these  banks  Is  to  study  the  operations  of 
the  associations  carefully  and  pass  over  the  responsibilities  to 
them  Just  as  fast  as  they  are  able  to  carry  them.  No  particular 
regulation  Issuing  from  Washington  Is  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  resiUt.  because  the  banlcs  have  every  incentive  to  speed  up 
this  decentralization  as  rapidly  as  It  can  be  handled.  Any  regu- 
lation would  tend  toward  treating  all  coses  alike,  and  I  think  you 
gentlemen  can  readily  tmderstand  that  the  administration  of  some 
associations  is  such  that  they  cannot  be  given  full  responsibility 
to  handle  collections,  foreclosures,  land  sales,  etc.,  until  they  have 
developed  a  sound  bioslness  procedure.  This  is  one  point  where  it 
Is  essential  thnt  each  case  be  handled  on  Its  Individual  merits. 

This  same  section  provides  that  the  Governor  may  authorize  such 
associations  to  retain  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal 
of  outstanding  leans  as  reimbursement  for  its  services.  Again,  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  usurping  the  functions  of  the  banks  and  cen- 
tralizlnp  authority  in  Wa.'^hlugton,  where  the  Oovemor  is  Is  no  posi- 
tion to  know  which  a.ssoclatlons  are  earning  this  compensation.  I 
do  not  believe  It  practical  to  compensate  all  associations  alike.  The 
value  of  their  services  varies  greatly  and  paying  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent to  an  association  which  Is  not  doing  its  work  properly  is  a  tax 
upon  the  system  which  it  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay, 

DESmtJCnON  OF  ASSOCIATION  AtJTOKOMT 

There  is  one  more  point  I  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  section 
7  <a).  The  section  provides  that  "where  such  associations  cannot 
perform  such  functions,"  the  Governor  Is  authorized  to  t\im  over 
the  functions  of  the  farm-loan  associations  to  the  county  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  Governor.  Iij  other  words.  If  the  association 
Is  not  operating  in  a  manner  which  satisfies  the  Governor,  he  can 
deprive  them  of  all  their  responsibilities  and  turn  their  affairs  over 
to  a  committee  of  his  own  choosing.  In  my  Judgment  this  permits 
the  complete  domination  of  the  whole  f ami- loan  system  by  one 
man  located  in  Washington,  and  I  think  It  a  most  dangerous  grant 
of  authority. 

Section  7  (b)  provides  that  the  Oovemor  shall  determine  who 
can  be  conveniently  included  as  a  member  of  a  farm-loan  associa- 
tion. I  believe  this  violates  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
cooperative  credit,  in  which  the  determination  is  left  with  the  mem- 
bers, and  again,  that  this  centralizes  the  control  and  authority  in 
Washington. 

DEBT    ADJtrSTMiafT 

I  have  not  had  time  to  give  careful  study  to  the  sections  relat- 
ing to  farm  debt  adjustment  committees,  so  my  comments  will 
touch  but  a  few  points  which  have  occtirred  to  me  on  first 
reading. 

In  section  8  (a)  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Governor  appoints 
the  debt-adjustment  committees,  again  centralizing  authority  In 
Washington. 

Section  8  (b)  and  (c)  provides  for  payment  of  per  diem  and 
expenses,  but  it  is  not  clear  who  pays. 

Section  8  (d)  provides  that  a  farm-loan  association  may  act  In 
Ueu  of  a  debt-adjtistment  committee,  but  I  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  an  association  which  Is  not  interested  In  any  earnings 
or  losses  would  have  any  particular  Interest  in  the  adjustment  of 
debts  other  than  to  endeavor  to  get  their  neighbors'  debts  reduced 
to  as  low  a  figure  as  {xxslble.  This  observation  might  apply  equal- 
ly to  some  debt-adjustment  committees. 

I  have  no  comment  to  make  with  reference  to  section  9.  I  have 
three  comments  to  make  with  reference  to  section  10  (a).  This 
section  provides  that  farmers  who  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Governor  that  their  indebtedness  is  In  excess  of  the  produc- 
tive value  of  the  farm  are  entitled  to  refinance  their  land  bank 
or  corporation  mortgages.  If  anyone  borrows  money  from  a  land 
bank  or  from  the  Governinent  and  is  aiAe  to  pay  It  back,  I  think 
he  shotxld  not  be  given  any  right  to  have  his  debt  adjusted  Just 
because  he  has  borrowed  too  much.  Under  this  section,  thousands 
of  borrowers  who  are  amply  able  to  pay  would  get  their  debts 
scaled  down  at  the  exjxnse  of  the  Government.  I  think  this  Is 
Indefensible.  Under  a  sound  program  of  lending  on  normal  values 
both  borrower  and  lender  should  be  prepared  to  carry  on  through 
periods  of  subnormal  Incomes.  If  borrowers  are  permitted  to  ask 
for  a  readjustment  of  their  debts  in  every  period  of  depression, 
the  whole  theory  of  normal  lending  Is  destroyed.  There  arc  Indi- 
vidual cases  where  debt  adjustment  1$  warranted  and  advisable. 


The  banks  are  making  adjustments,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  In  most  areas  these  cases  are  few  and  that  the  other  means 
provided  are  adequate  to  carry  the  borrower  over  the  period  of 
subnormal  income.  To  write  into  the  law  a  right  of  debt  adjust- 
ment when  Income  declines  will  mean  to  Invite  thousands  of  bor- 
rowers to  attempt  to  get  debt  adjustment,  encourage  delinquency, 
and  increase  the  expense  of  operation.  Again  I  feel  that  this  Is  a 
question  which  must  be  decided  on  the  Individual  merits  of  every 
case,  and  feel  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  extend  any 
right  of  adjustment  to  all  borowers  when  confronted  with  a  period 
of  subnormal  income. 

PaUDENT  INVESTMENT  LOANS 

A  few  3rears  ago  Congress  provided  fcr  making  prudent  Invest- 
ment loans.  These  loans  were  designed  to  meet  a  situation  where 
the  income  from  the  farm  was  not  sufficient  to  suppwrt  the  oper- 
ator, but  where  outside  income  was  available.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  every  holder  of  a  prudent  investment  loan  could 
have  his  loan  scaled  down  to  the  productive  value  of  the  farm  re- 
gardless of  its  location  or  the  Improvements  thereon.  This  section 
would  make  it  Impossible  to  make  any  more  prudent  Investment 
loans. 

Section  11  (a)  requires  the  Governor  to  refinance  loans  which 
qualify  under  the  provisions  of  section  8  (a),  which  I  have  ques- 
tioned I  ref>eat  that  this  should  not  l>e  a  responsibility  of  the 
Governor  but  of  the  banks,  and  that  no  mandatory  provision  ehotild 
exist,  but  each  case  should  be  handled  on  Its  Individual  merits, 

MORX  CZNTaALIZXO  CONTROL 

Section  11  (c)  takes  the  handling  of  distressed  land-bank  loans 
out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bank  and  places  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor.  It  is  true  that  the  section  provides  that  the  bank 
shall  be  reimbursed  at  a  figure  agreed  upon  between  the  bank  and 
the  Governor,  but  it  also  provides  that  If,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Governor,  there  are  further  losses,  the  bank  shall  share  in 
tho««  losses,  although  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  case.  I  believe  this  Is  eminently  unfair.  No 
such  attempt  is  made  to  charge  other  lenders  with  losses  or  gains 
under  the  Governor's  administration,  because  they  are  specifically 
exempt  In  the  next  paragraph,  section  11  (d). 

I  have  no  comment  on  section  12  (a)  other  than  to  point  out  that 
everything  Is  handled  under  the  administration  of  the  Governor, 
although  the  banks  are  required  to  share  in  any  loss  which  may 
ensue.  The  banlcs  are  now  operating  along  the  general  lines  out- 
lined In  this  section  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  real  estate,  but 
it  is  done  entirely  on  a  cash  basis  and  Is  handled  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  banks. 

Under  section  12  (b)  the  Governor  Is  required  to  deed  the  prop- 
erty to  the  option  holder  on  the  basis  of  "its  productive  value  or 
the  amount  of  the  Indebtedness  whichever  shall  t>e  less."  The 
banks  have  thousands  of  cases  where  the  recovery  value  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  productive  value.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
let  us  assume  that  oil  is  located  on  a  farm  whose  productive  value 
Is  $3,000.  but  the  original  Indebtedness  Is  $8,000.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  section,  the  borrower  would  be  entitled  to  purciiase  the 
farm,  oil  well  and  all,  for  $3,000.  when  he  was  amply  able  to  pay 
the  $8,000  he  borrowed.  The  Injustice  of  this  is  readily  apparent. 
There  are  many  cases  where  the  same  principle  prevails,  although 
In  a  less  striking  degree. 

nfvmMG  LOSS  to  covEiuna^rr 

Section  12  (c)  (6)  provides  that  the  Oovemor  may  rescind  the 
conveyance  in  the  case  of  delinquency.  And  it  provides  further 
"In  event  of  any  such  recession,  the  corporation  shall  refund  to  the 
purchaser  from  the  corpcratlon  all  principal  payments  theretofore 
made  by  him.  less  the  amount  of  any  damages  to  the  property 
occasioned  by  his  fault."  Under  this  provision  any  contract  pur- 
chaser who  became  tired  of  his  contract  could  cea.se  paying,  remain' 
on  the  property  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  could  wangle  out  of  the 
Governor,  and  when  he  finally  had  to  leave,  the  corporation  wotild 
pay  back  to  h!m  all  the  money  he  had  paid  In  on  principal  on  th« 
farm.  He  would  be  out  his  Interest  only,  and  would  probably  gain 
a  year  or  two  free  rent. 

Section  12  (d)  exempts  from  the  provisions  of  the  Frazlcr-Lemke 
Act  any  contract  holders.  I  am  not  argtilng  the  merits  of  ths 
Frazlcr-Lemke  Act.  but  I  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  contract 
holders  are  not  as  much  entitled  to  the  Ijeneflts  of  this  act  as  ars 
other  debtors. 

I  have  no  comment  with  reference  to  sertlon  13  other  than  to  say 
that  the  banks  arc  now  following  approximately  this  same  policy, 
except  that  they  administer  It  themselves  rather  than  having  the 
administration  of  their  farm  sales  centralized  in  Washington. 

I  have  no  comment  with  regard  to  section  14,  except  to  say  that 
the  banks  are  now  operating  on  practically  this  same  program,  ex- 
cept that  they  admlnl-stcr  It  themselves  leather  than  have  the  ad- 
ministration centralized  In  Washington.  I  believe  there  Is  a  real 
danger  in  having  the  Oovemor  administer  real  estate  and  the  loans 
of  the  iMtnks  in.*tead  of  entrusting  this  to  the  proper  officers  and 
the  boards  of  directors.  The  whole  bill  seems  to  me  designed  to 
centralize  complete  control  of  the  system  from  the  farm-loan  asso- 
ciations up  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

I  have  no  comment  with  reference  to  section  15.  except  to  point 
out  that  tlie  banlcs  are  now  effecting  reaxnortlzatlon  as  provided 
in  this  section,  except  that  they  odmlnister  the  loan  themselves 
ratlxer  tluii  translerrlng  tlie  administration  to  the  Governor. 
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ASOMSIIINO   POaONAL  IIESPOS8TBII.ITT 

Section  Ifl  ha«  the  effect  of  bbollohlng  all  personal  responsibility. 
Whenever  a  borrower  wunta  to  quit  paylrg.  he  can  five  a  deed  to 
hi*  farm  and  walk  oT  without  any  lurther  responsibility.  Under 
normal  condltlona.  there  are  alwavs  many  casos  where  the  bor- 
rower concludes  that  the  farm  Is  worth  lew  to  him  than  the  debt 
against  It  and  even  though  he  hps  borrowed  the  money  and  la  able 
to  pay  it  back.  thU  section  would  iflve  him  the  right  to  throw  his 
loM  upon  the  bank  or  the  Government.  As  an  example  of  what 
the  bnnks  contend  with,  let  me  cite  a  case  which  came  to  my 
desk  recently.  The  case  Involved  a  large  loan  The  borrower 
happened  to  be  a  banker,  who  found  himself  hard  pressed  for 
rash  and  succeeded  In  getting  extensions  and  advances  for  taxes 
lor  a  period  of  several  years.  Probably  his  condition  entitled  him 
to  this  aid  under  the  terms  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act. 
He  nnally  decided  to  abandon  the  farm,  and  first  by  promises  which 
were  not  kept  and  later  by  legal  means  managed  to  retain  posses- 
slrn  long  enough  to  remove  three  crops  without  paying  a  cent. 
His  financial  condition  straightened  out  until  he-  was  amply  able 
to  pay  The  bank  foreclosed,  but  In  this  particular  State  was 
required  to  bring  additional  suit  to  establish  deficiency  Judgment. 
The  banker  resisted  this  suit  by  every  possible  means,  including 
appenU  to  both  Senators  and  his  Congressman.  The  deficiency 
was  approximately  »15.000.  With  a  salary  of  115000  per  year 
and  ample  free  aaaeta.  there  was  no  honorable  reason  why  he 
should  throw  thia  loss  either  upon  the  farm-loan  association  or 
th<'  brink  If  this  bill  becomes  law.  that  tjpe  of  borrower  can 
ovuUr  h  .<  just  debts  and  throw  the  losccs  dtri.'ctly  upon  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  and  evntually  the  Federal  Crovernment,  and. 
gentlemen.  I  think  It  Is  about  time  that  someone  began  to  think 
abiju'    the  finances  of  the  Oovornment 

I  behove  this  illustrates  clearly  why  it  Is  impossible  to  legislate 
equitably  on  matters  of  this  k.nd.  and  why  it  is  n^ceesary  that 
each  case  be  handled  on  its  individual  merits  The  banks  take 
very  ft-w  dfOclency  Judgments.  In  some  States  a  deficiency  la 
automatically  granted  in  foreclosure  proceedings,  but  they  are  re- 
lea.st-d  except  in  ca.^ies  where  they  are  merited.  Deflclencles  are 
practically  confined  to  cases  of  bad  faith  or  caaew  where  a  borrower 
is  trying  to  evade  his  Just  debts.  For  a  long  time  complaints  re- 
ceived upon  this  acore  have  been  so  few  as  to  be  practically  non- 
existent, and  I  do  not  believe  any  such  provision  is  warranted.  If 
the  bill  should  be  amended  to  restore  its  coojseratlve  features  so 
that  the  members  would  be  individually  and  Jointly  responsible.  It  Is 
cb%loua  that  this  section  would  make  EUih  restoration  unworkable. 

I  ft-el  that  if  there  were  time  to  s'udy  the  bill  carefully  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  the  administrative  officers  in  the  ISeld. 
many  more  defects  would  be  brought  to  light.  I  regret  that  there 
bas  been  no  euch  opportunity. 

SOME  COMPARISONS 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  draw  some  comparisons  to  indicate 
the  relative  importance  of  the  effect  tlie  bill  se«>ks  to  attain  when 
compared  to  the  whole  farm  situation 

According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  there  are  approximately 
e. 800.000  faraoa  in  the  United  States.     Let  us  write  down- 
Percent 
6.800  000    farmers 100 

Unmortgaged  farma IIIIIIIIIIIIl     67 

Mortgaged    farms 33 

Farms  mortgaged  to  F.  C.  A nilllimill  13 

Delinquent  P.  C.  A.  borrowers II  3 

Headed  for  foreclosure "I"I"       0  6 

Apparently  the  essential  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  fore- 
closures. Two-thirds  of  thot^e  headed  for  foreclosure  could  not  be 
helped  by  any  system  They  consist  largely  of  cases  involving  bad 
faith  or  some  ph>'»ical  problem,  such  as  oid  age  When  a  farmer 
Is  no  longer  able  to  operate  his  farm  and  has  no  reserve-?,  the  case 
ceases  to  t>e  a  credit  problem  and  becomes  a  social  problem.  Two 
points  I  want  to  make  in  connection  with  thia:  First,  I  urge  that 
you  take  time  to  examine  carefully  into  the  causes  of  the  fore- 
closures which  have  lx*n  so  much  discu-.sed  to  see  If  the  reme- 
dies suggested  are  Justified  or  would  be  effective:  second.  I  think 
you  should  study  the  whole  problem  very  intensively  before  taking 
■tcp^  which  may  vitally  affect  all  cur  f.^rming  population,  in  order 
to  try  to  do  something  for  less  ihan  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
6.800.000  farmer*  who  ar«  benefiting  from  the  system.  We  have 
not  lo.st  ."Sight  oi  them,  but  there  are  ether  remedies  available 

I  wish  to  make  another  comparison  to  Illustrate  the  relative  Im- 
portance of  a  1 -percent  reducUon  In  farm-loan  Interest.  To  the 
averafie  wheat  grower  it  is  less  than  l",  cents  per  bushel.  To  the 
average  cotton  grower  it  is  less  than  15  cents  per  hundredweight 
of  cotton  Gentlemen,  the  problem  of  the  American  fiUTner  is  not 
1 -percent  Interest  reduction,  it  is  farm  price  We  cannot  solve  the 
farm  problem  by  tampering  with  our  credit  structure.  The  only 
solution  lies  in  compensatory  prices. 

You  can  spend  weeks  in  working  out  a  program  of  changing  a 
croperatlve  system  to  a  subsldi7«l  Government  lending  Institution, 
and  overnight  wheat  can  drop  1',  cents  per  bushel  and  wipe  out 
all  you  have  done  so  far  as  benefiting  the  farmer  is  concerned  Do 
not  misunderstjind  me.  I  am  not  opposing  interest  reduction,  but 
1  earnestly  believe  the  price  paid  under  the  proposed  plan  is  too 
much,  and  If  the  same  amount  of  time  and  energy  were  devoted  to 
Xfling   the   maikeung  of  our  cropa.  It  wculd  probably  result  In 


bettering  conditions  In  an  amount  far  greater  than  the  Interest 
subsidies  proposed. 

CONCI-tTSION 

At  last  let  me  suggest  that  if  the  misgivings  I  have  expressed 
are  only  half  true,  or  quarter  true,  the  consequences  are  so  vlial 
end  so  far  reaching  that  I  believe  your  committee  should  call  In 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  systems  and 
those  who  are  most  directly  concerned,  because  they  are  the  oper- 
ators, the  borrowers,  and  owners.  You  probably  know  who  drew 
the  bill;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  one  with  any 
extended  experience  In  the  problems  of  operation  ever  saw  the  bill 
until  the  day  before  the  hearings  besian,  and  most  of  the  ofQcers  in 
the  field  have  never  seen  It  yet  I  would  strongly  urge  that  before 
any  such  drastic  step  is  taken  you  call  in  the  presidents  of  the 
land  banks  who  have  struegled  with  these  problems  for  years 
Call  in  some  of  the  members  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  land 
banks  who  have  had  years  of  experience.  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
Judgment  of  a  man  like  Judge  Lindsey.  who  was  on  the  Presidents 
ccmmifislon  to  Europe,  helped  draw  the  original  act.  and  who  has 
sat  on  the  board  of  directors  of  on?  of  our  most  successful  banks 
for  over  23  years  I  think  time  should  be  given  for  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  to  find  out  what  it  is  all  about  and  express 
their  desires.  Tl\e  changes  arc  too  drastic  and  too  profound  to 
rush  into  them  without  the  most  careful  and  full  study  and  investi- 
gation.    I  say  this  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can  command. 


A  United  America — Part  9 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 


OF    MONT.WA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  part  8  of  A  United 
America  I  began  a  discussion  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
I  shall  now  continue  by  repeating  in  part  what  I  have  dis- 
cussed before. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  drafted  by  the 
founders  of  this  Republic  to  protect  themselves  and  us 
against  those  who  are  now  and  who  may  in  the  future  engage 
in  usurpation  of  the  liberties  and  rights  that  we  reserved  to 
the  state  and  to  ourselves  in  the  Constitution.  The  fullest 
measure  of  protection  for  the  people  of  this  Nation  may  be 
found  in  the  Constitution,  for  it  protects  the  people  not  only 
against  usurpation  of  rights  and  Lbortles  by  their  own  Gov- 
ernment but  also  against  insidious  destruction  by  political 
parties  and  others  who  are  now  engaged  in  radical  con- 
version and  destruction  of  the  Government  of  this  Republic 
of  the  United  States. 

The  greatest  Instrument  of  evil  that  confronts  the  world 
today  is  gold  and  the  control  of  money  as  it  now  exists  in 
nearly  all  nations.  Gold  and  money  is  a  public  property 
which  Is  earned  by  the  people,  and  for  that  reason  belongs 
to  them.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  now  used — namely  as  a  power  to  destroy. 
This  should  be  clearly  evident  when  we  recognize  that  both 
political  parties  are  not  only  controlled  by  the  power  of 
money  but  they  are  also  controlled  or  dominated  by  the  same 
group  of  people.  It  therefore  matters  little  which  of  the 
candidates  may  be  elected  to  office,  so  long  as  he  is  tied  to 
the  apron  strings  of  the  International  financiers. 

What  we  need  in  America  today  is  a  political  party  com- 
posed of  all  Americans  from  both  parties — people  who  beLeve 
In  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Government  and  in  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  own  and  share  in  the  wealth  they  have 
earned  over  a  period  of  years.  In  such  organization  we  will 
leave  those  who  object  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
Republic  In  a  party  of  their  own.  which  may  be  dominated. 
as  it  has  been  before,  by  the  internationalist  and  the  Inter- 
naUonal  financiers.  The  Issue  in  the  election  wiU  then  be 
clear,  for  it  wUl  be  either  for  America  or  against  America, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  where  the  choice  will  fall. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  never  Intended  to  sanction  freedona 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  the 


freedom  of  the  Communists  and  their  dupes  to  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  special  legislation  to  pro- 
tect such  minorities  or  groups  as  teach  or  advocate  changes, 
conversion,  sabotage  of  industries,  radicalism,  communism, 
and  destruction  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  does  not  give  the  radical,  the  syndicalist, 
the  Commimist,  and  other  Fabian  groups  the  riyht  to  organize 
as  political  parties  or  the  right  to  members  thereof  to  run  for 
office  in  the  Government  of  this  Republic  of  the  United  States. 
These  groups  and  their  members  convict  themselves  when  they 
advocate  sabotage  of  industry  and  destruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  must,  because  of  such  doctrines,  be  considered  en- 
emies of  the  United  States.  The  only  protection  which  the 
Constitution  grants  to  the  revolutionist,  to  the  radicals,  and  to 
other  enemies  of  the  United  States  is  housing  in  the  Nation's 
penal  Institutions,  where  they  may  engage  in  such  speech  and 
assembly  which  the  rules  of  the  Institutions  provide  for  them. 

All  officials  In  the  National.  State,  and  local  Governments 
have  subscribed  to  an  obligation  "to  preserve,  to  protect,  and 
to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies."  This  means  enemies  from  within  as  well  as  en- 
emies from  without.  It  is.  therefore,  the  solemn  obli- 
gated duty  of  all  public  officials  to  protect  law-abiding 
citizens  by  arresting  those  who  are  engaged  In  dissemi- 
nation of  revolutionary  doctrines  which  are  in  conflict  with 
the  Nation's  constitutional  laws.  These  radical  minorities, 
being  enemies  of  the  United  States,  should  not  be  permitted 
the  right  of  assembly  or  the  freedom  of  revolutionary 
speech,  in  assembly  or  over  the  radio.  Neither  should 
the  communistic  internationalist,  who  now  owns  and  controls 
the  Nation's  picture  Industry,  be  allowed  to  portray  or  display 
pictures  which  are  Indecent  or  in  conflict  with  the  ideals  of 
patriotic  American  people.  A  book  or  a  moving  picture  is  no 
more  than  a  reflection  of  the  mind  and  the  mental  state  of 
the  authors,  and  should  be  given  no  greater  value  than  that 
which  the  author  and  his  racial  philosophies  deserve.  If  these 
philosophies  are  foreign,  the  picture  will  also  be  foreign,  and 
of  little  value  to  us,  whose  ideals  are  based  upon  a  Christian 
civilization. 

When  public  officials  in  National,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments fail  in  their  obligated  duty,  the  people  of  our  Nation 
will  themselves  rebel  against  such  public  betrayal  and.  in 
sheer  desperation,  organize  for  their  own  protection  against 
all  enemies,  including  public  officials  who  betray  their  trust. 
The  many  groups  and  individuals  who  are  now  denouncing 
the  internationalist,  the  Communist,  and  the  goyim  dupes 
who  fawn  at  the  foot  of  Mammon  are,  in  reality,  the  ad- 
vance guards  of  an  indignant  and  loyal  American  people. 
The  tolerant  majority,  being  accustomed  to  place  their  faith 
In  officers  elected  to  respect  and  unsold  the  law,  are  now 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  are  being  betrayed  and 
persecuted  by  such  officers. 

This  is  evidenced  In  the  persecution  of  Messrs.  Ford,  Ed- 
mondson,  the  young  men  who  were  arrested  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Christian  Front,  the  Christian  Mobilizers.  and  the  Rev- 
erend Winrod.  who  is  without  doubt  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
American  citizen  and.  as  such,  suitable  to  fill  any  office  in 
the  Government.  This  persecution  of  many  individuals, 
such  as  General  Mosely.  Father  Coughlin,  Mr.  Deatherage, 
Messrs.  True  and  Pelley,  is  purely  an  expression  of  intoler- 
ance by  those  who  are  instrumental  in  their  persecution. 
None  of  them  is  guilty  of  any  other  crime  than  that  of 
exposing  the  international  Communists,  his  gojrlm  dupes,  and 
other  enemies  engaged  in  subversion  and  destruction  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 

Further  evidence  of  Government  persecution  of  patriotic 
citizens  may  be  found  in  the  frequent  arrests  of  those  who 
congregate  in  peaceful  assembly  to  discuss  the  Communists 
and  the  failure  of  public  officials  to  protect  the  majority 
rights  and  the  Nation  against  sabotage  and  destruction  by 
the  Communists,  who  OF>enly  challenge  the  law  by  stating 
that  they  intend  to  destroy  our  institutions  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  remarks  to  enumerate 
the  many,  many  instances  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment transcends  the  law  in  its  Interference  with  free  speech 
and  peaceful  patriotic  assembly  of  law-abiding  cltlaena,  and 
around  the  comer  violates  and  debases  the  law  by  living 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  communistic  enemies  of  the  United 
States  who  are  engaged  in  seditious  8peix:h  and  revolutionary 
assembly.  It  is  about  time  the  people  awsJcen  when  the 
Post  Office  and  other  departments  are  filled  with  a  type  of 
employee  who,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  photostat  private  mail  and  pass  information 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  Investigation  and  persecution 
of  innocent  people.  When  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
attain  the  power  where  they  can  place  their  own  people  in 
informative  and  intelligence  departments  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  and  reporting  all  information  to  their  real  em- 
ployers our  rights  and  liberties  hang  in  the  balance. 

It  Is  high  time  that  Congress  investi{rates  those  who  issue 
orders  to  tap  telephone  wires,  and  who  order  investigations 
of  such  Members  of  Congress  and  private  citizens  as  are 
opposed  to  seditious  activities  in  the  Government.  Congress 
should  engage  in  a  most  extensive  investigation  of  those  who 
have  the  power  and  are  using  such  ixjwer  to  retard  De- 
partment of  Justice  investigations  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  dissemination  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  such  as  com- 
munism, for  they  are  not  only  engaged  in  sedition  but  are, 
in  fact,  relentless  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

We,  the  people,  must  remember  that  we  were  bamboozled 
in  1913  into  adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment,  for  no 
other  purpose  except  to  destroy  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  Republic.  All  could  have  been  corrected  by  recalling 
those  Senators  who  engaged  in  fraud  and  corruption.  The 
same  situation  is  opening  up  today,  in  Federal  investigation 
and  insinuation  of  corruption  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  purpose,  no  doubt,  is  as  it  was  in  1913.  to  bam- 
boozle the  people  so  that  they  will  abolish  Congress.  The 
first  step  was  taken  in  1913.  and  if  the  people  can  be  fooled 
again,  it  will  be  the  final  and  last  ster<,  for  when  Congress 
is  abolished  we  will  then  have  a  despot  sitting  in  the  chair  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  us  now  to  recall  the  advice  of  Wash- 
ington, 145  years  ago: 

The  altenuite  domination  of  one  faction  ever  another,  aharpened 
by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension,  which  In  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enor- 
mities, is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  Tlie  dlaorders  and  mlaertea 
which  result  gradually  Incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  aecurlty 
and  repoae  In  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  chief  of  some  prevaUing  faction,  more  able  or  more  iox- 
tunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this  dist>08ltlon  to  the  purpoaa 
of  his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  pubUc  liberty. 

Let  US  look  facts  squarely  in  the  face.  Our  Nation  is 
threatened  from  without  by  the  communistic  internation- 
alist, who  employs  the  Communist  and  the  syndicalist  to 
undermine  and  destroy  our  industries  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  same  group  of  internationalists 
are  even  reaching  into  our  educational  system,  so  much  so 
that  they  are  able  to  substitute  communistic  teachings  for 
the  sound  fundamental  principles  upon  which  this  country 
was  established.  This  is  a  most  insidious  attack,  because  it 
begins  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  generation  and  develops 
as  a  national  principle  when  it  Is  lnst<*ad  foreign,  commu- 
nistic, and  destructive. 

Let  no  public  official  be  deceived,  however,  for  light  Is 
dawning  ujxin  the  American  people.  The  fact  that  certain 
communistic  minorities  which  are  In  control  of  money  can 
through  such  power  dominate  the  pntss,  the  cinema,  the 
radio,  smd  other  avenues  of  communication,  should  In  no 
sense  be  accepted  by  those  who  betray  public  trust  as  being 
sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  them  agiiinst  piibllc  wrath. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  all  other 
intriligence  departments  in  the  United  States  to  step  in, 
rigidly  enforce  the  law.  and  so  protect  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  The  orders  for  this  must  come  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  has  not 
given  such  orders  to  the  departments.  We  must  therefore 
assume   that   he   does   not   realize   the   seriousness    of   the 
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sltuaUcn.  for  If  he  does  realize  it.  he  Is  as  guilty  as  the  Com- 
munist himself. 

It  Is  now  up  to  the  President  to  give  orders  to  proceed. 
We  may  ask.  what  is  he  going  to  do  about  it?  Will  he  take 
care,  as  he  obligated  himself  to  do.  that  the  law  be  faith- 
fully obeyed?  Will  he  preserve,  protect,  arid  defend  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  Government,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  If  the  President  give 
orders  that  the  Constitution  be  faithfully  obeyed,  this  Nation 
will  be  saved  and  the  people  well  protected.  The  American 
people  are  waiting  for  his  answer. 


National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHl'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1940 


LETTERS    IN    8UPF»ORT    OP    THE    APPROPRIATION    FOR    THB 
NATIONAL  YOtnH  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letters  re- 
ceived by  me  in  support  of  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  National  Youth  Administration  in  the  Labor-Federal  Se- 
curity appropriation  bill: 

Massachusetts  Stati  Ptderatton  or  Labor. 

Boston.  Maia.,  March  22,  1940. 
Hon.  John  W.  McComMACK. 

Mrmbrr.  House  of  Rrprrsmtativrs. 

ConffressicmtU  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAa  CoNCKXssMAN  McCoRMACK :  I  slDcercly  hope  ycu  will  give 
•ertou5  and  favorable  consideration  to  that  portion  of  the  Budget 
aUotted  to  the  National  Youth  Administration.  I  am  confident 
you  recognize,  as  I  do,  that  the  problem  of  caring  for  and  giving 
attention  to  our  youth  Is  acute  and  very  serious. 

Although  there  Is  more  that  should  be  done,  such  as  affording 
opportunity  to  work  and  take  their  places  In  our  community  life.  It 
Aeenu  to  me  the  Federal  Oovernment  should  not  curtail  Its  contri- 
bution to  the  encouragement  of  our  youth.  A  continuance  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  activities  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
Important. 

I  hope  you  may  see  tit  to  favor  at  least  the  amount  contained  In 
the  Presidents  original  budget. 

Thanking  you.  and  with  kind  regards. 
Respectfully  yours. 

KENwrrH  I.  Tatix)E. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Legislattt^  Agent. 

The  Amexican  Lecion, 

Depaetment  or  Wisconsin. 

MilicatUcee.  March  22. 1940. 
Bon.  Jomt  McCoemack. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Hoiuse  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C 
Mt  Dkae  Congeessman  :  In  the  general  appropriations  bill  which 
will  soon  be  coi\aldere<l  by  the  Congress  the  appropriation  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  be  considered  for  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration In  my  opinion,  this  Is  one  of  the  finest  activities  that 
the  present  administration  has  sponsored.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  very  closely  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  program,  and  I  might  state  that  my  secretary,  who  I  have 
had  now  for  3  years,  is  a  former  N.  T.  A.  employee.  I  have  also 
here  in  my  offloe  another  girl  who  started  originally  under  the 
N  T  A.  program,  and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  tx>th  of  them. 
I  know  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  confuse  the  National 
Touth  Administration  with  the  American  Touth  Congress,  but 
here  in  Wisconsin.  I  want  to  teU  you  emphatically,  that  there  la 
absolutely  no  connection  whatsoever  twtween  the  two.  The  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  here  is  a  credit  to  the  program  itself, 
and  we  in  the  American  Legion  have  been  supporting  it  100 
percent. 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  lend  your  support  to  the  appro- 
priation when  It  is  being  considered  by  the  House,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  wUl  be  deeply  grateful  to  you  also  for  any  support 
you  can  secure  from  other  Members  of  Congress  in  order  that  the 
fine  work  of  thts  organization  wiU  not  tw  In  any  way  curtailed. 
Vary  sincerely  youn^ 

O.  H.  Stobdock. 
DepartTnent  Adjutant. 


Boston  Cttt  CorNciu 

City  Hall.  March.  20.  1940. 

Congressman  John  W   McCoemack, 

Hou.se  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deae  Congressman  McCorj4ack:  I  take  the  Uberty  of  urging  your 
support  of  the  full  appropriation  for  N.  Y.  A.  activities  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

By  reason  of  a  curtailed  appropriation  drastic  cuts  are  belns?  made 
In  the  personnel  of  N.  Y.  A  in  Boston,  with  resultant  hard^ips 
upon  families  really  In  need  of  assistance. 

Many  cases  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  where  youths  have 
been  assigned  under  N  Y.  A.  for  a  short  time  and  they  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  outlook  on  life  and  the  feeling  of  l>elng  one  of  the  support- 
ing pillars  of  the  family.  To  disillusion  these  youngsters  Is  a 
cruel  blow  to  their  hopes  and  spirit  of  Independence,  and  I  earnestly 
urge  your  full  support  of  an  allotment  of  money  which  will  be 
sufllclent  to  carry  a  full  complement  of  workers  under  N.  Y.  A. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  J.  Calvin,  President. 

The  Commonwealth  or  Massachttsetts, 

Boston,  March  IS.  1940. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoemack. 

House  of  Representatii-es,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:   It   is  my  understanding  that  the  National 
Youth  Administration  approprl.'^tlon  bill  will  be  considered  shortly. 
The   work  of  the  National   Youth   Administration   In   this  State 
has  been  very  helpful  to  ycung  people,  and  It  is  my  earnest  wish 
and  request,  representing  the  larg.^st  senatorial  district  In  popula- 
tion  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  that  ycu  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  National  Youth  Administration  appropriation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  L.  Mnu»HT, 
Senaror,  Wards  13,  15,  16,  Dorchester. 


The  Commonwealth  ot  M^ss.^chtjsztts, 

Boston,  March  16,  1940. 
Hon.  John  W   McCormack, 

House  of  Representatives.  Wafhxngton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  Last  year  I  was  appointed  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  a  commission  to  study  the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment In  Massachusetts  During  the  course  of  hear.ngs  I  was  able 
to  study  very  closely  the  workings  of  the  different  agencies  that 
appeared  before  my  commission.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  of  all 
these  agencies  the  National  Youth  Administration  appeared  to  be 
the  most  beneficial  to  the  aid  of  youth  employment.  I  sincerely 
believe  It  deserves  and  merits  the  cooperation  of  Congress  In  help- 
ing It  to  continue  Its  fine  work. 

I  trust  that  you  will  find  it  possible  to  vote  the  National  Youth 
Administration  the  same  appropriation  that  It  received  last  year. 
With  every  good  wish.  I  <\m_ 
Sincerely  yours, 

Davto  M.  Brackmam. 

Mayors'  Clitb  or  Massachttsetts, 

March  16,  1940. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

House   of   Representatives.    Washington,   D.   C. 
Honorable  Sir:   The  Mayors'  Club  of  Massachusetts  are  extremely 
anxious  and  desirous  that  all  possible  moneys   be   made  available 
for  use  by  the  National  Youth  Administration  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Please  use  every  effort  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Edward  J.  Voke. 
President.  Mayort  Club  of  Massachu^^etts. 

N.  V   Nelson  &  Co.. 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  16,  1940. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Concressm.^n  :  As  chairman  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration State-wide  Advisory  Committee.  I  am  writing  you  request- 
ing your  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill,  which  I  understand 
will  be  reported  Into  the  House  shortly,  for  the  appropriation  of 
N.  Y.  A.  funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

As  a  buslnesEcnan  and  as  one  who  has  been  Interested  in  yoting 
people  for  many  years.  I  have  been  very  close  to  the  problem  of 
youth  unemployment  In  Massachusetts.  Since  being  elected  chair- 
man of  the  State-wide  committee  composed  of  buslue««  people, 
social  service,  religious,  and  other  persons  Intcreeted  In  youth.  I  have 
closely  observed  the  great  benefits  of  the  program  in  Massachusetts 
for  these  young  pwople.  Not  enough  of  money  can  be  appropriated 
to  alleviate  their  situation  and  lack  of  opportunity. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  make  every  effort  to  help  these 
young  people  by  voting  for  the  National  Youth  Administration 
appropriation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Nels  V.  Nelson, 
Chairman.  N.  T.  A.  State-iride  Advisory  Committee. 
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'America  a  Republic — Not  a  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25, 1940 


A  PAPER  BY  PRANK  8   BOYKR8.  OF  FORT  WAYWK.  IND. 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  recent  weelcs  I  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
n-ank  S.  Beyers,  of  Port  Wasme,  Ind. 

Mr.  Boyers.  a  retired  businessman,  on  several  occasions 
has  expressed  real  concern  over  the  fact  that  too  many 
Americans  are  laboring  under  the  Impression  that  this  great 
Republic  of  ours  is  a  democracy. 

Mr.  Boyers  asserted  that  something  should  be  done  to 
correct  this  delusion,  and  I  agreed  with  him.  When  I  sug- 
gested that  he  was  well  qualified  to  imdertake  this  worthy 
service,  he  at  first  demurred.  Finally,  however,  he  agreed 
to  accept  the  assignment. 

The  results  of  his  illuminating  study  are  presented  here- 
with in  the  form  of  an  able  and  interesting  paper  which  he 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  his  good  wife,  Mrs.  Ida  M. 

Boyers: 

AinauCA  A  RePTTBLic — Nor  a  I>bmoc«act 

(By  Prank  8.  Boyera) 
What  Is  a  democracy?    Fundamentally,  a  democracy  is  that  form 
of  popular  government  wherein  sovereignty  or  power  to  govern  \A 
both  retained  by  the  people  and  exercised  by  them  direct. 

Such  a  government  Is  practicable  for  only  very  small  countries. 
What  is  a  republic?     A  republic  is  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment wherein  sovereignty,   though  retained   by   the  people,   is 
not  exercised  by  them  direct  but  threugb  repreeentatives  elected 
by  them  at  stated  Intervals. 

Representatives.  National  and  State:  In  thl»  country  our  national 
representatu-es  hold  office  at  Washington,  D.  C  and  consist  of  the 
House  of  ConKrtsss.  the  Senate,  and  the  President.  Our  State  rep- 
resentatives hold  office  at  the  various  State  capitals  and  consist  of 
the  State  representatives,  senators  and  the  Governors. 

America's  Orst  repubUc:  The  old  Oolony  of  Virginia  was  the  llrst. 
at  least  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record.  On  page 
49  of  Barnes*  Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  used  In  the  Illinois 
public  schools,  copyrighted  in  1871  and  later  years.  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing: ••Qovernor  Yeardly  beUeved  the  colonists  should  iiave  *a 
hand  In  governing  themselves';  and.  July  30.  1619.  called  together 
•the  first  legislative  body  that  ever  assembled  in  America."  " 

Representatives,  called  burgesses,  were  chosen  from  the  various 
plantations  that  made  up  the  colony.  Under  this  form  of  govern- 
ment the  people  prospered  greatly,  and  the  history  goes  on  to  say: 
"Virginia  became  almost  an  Independent  republic;"  a  repubUc. 
mind  you,  not  a  democracy;   and  almost  independent. 

All  the  Colonies  republics:  In  all  attempts  at  self-government 
that  I  find  any  reccwtl  of.  each  of  the  Ooionles.  whenever  It  began 
to  govern  itaelf,  set  up  a  representative  government.  Certain  It  Is 
that  by  the  time  of  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  all 
were  republics,  because  in  all  their  assemblies  they  acted  through 
representatives. 

Oviaranteed  Republics :  Did  you  ever  read  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes?  Well,  anyway,  if  you  will  look  at  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article,  you  will  see  that  It  says.  "The  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  In  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government." 

"We  are  all  Republicans!"  An  educated  Democrat  said  that;  yes, 
none  other  than  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  Pederalist  of  "ye  olden 
days."  the  third  President  of  the  United  States  and  present- 
day  Idol  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  now  called  by  them  a 
Democrat. 

How  times  do  change!  I  shall  refer  to  this  quotation  further  on. 
In  my  coUectlon  of  quotations  from  the  inaugural  addresses  of 
presidents  and  other  great  men  from  the  time  of  George  Wash- 
ington to  that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  why  of  a  republic:  A  republic  operates  through  represen- 
tatives elected  by  the  people  at  stated  Intervals,  the  only  form  of 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  that 
Is  practical  for  a  large  country. 

Ten  years  ago,  according  to  the  1930  census  of  this  old 
United  States  of  America,  we  then  had  fairly  close  to  123,000,000 
people  In  this  country,  and  there  are  a  lot  more  of  us  today. 

Reason  a  little:  Supposing  we  all  left  our  homes,  our  factories, 
our  farms  and  went  to  Wa&hlngton.  D.  C  each  year  to  do  the 


work  our  Representetives  in  General  Congress  now  do  for  us. 
Where  in  the  city  of  Washington  or  even  In  the  whole  District  at 
Columbia  could  they  put  us  up? 

And  supposing  they  oould  put  us  all  up  down  there,  and  ws 
began  passing  legislative  bills,  discussing  and  voting  on  this  bill, 
that  bill  and  the  other  bill,  what  a  Babel  that  would  lie  I  Our 
unbalanced,  topheavy  tower  would  fall  with  a  crash  that  oould 
be  heard  aroimd  the  world  I  And,  rejoicing  Europe  woul<tn't  even 
need  the  radio  to  hear  it. 

Democracies  neceasarUy  small :  Inunutable.  natural,  physical  laws 
inexorably  make  it  impossible  for  a  fundamental  democracy  ever 
to  become  a  great  nation.  Our  wise  forefathers  planned  for  • 
great  nation;  and.  planning  well,  they  made  it  a  republic. 

Why  a  great  republic?  Why  not  Just  an  ununited  lot  of  small 
ones?  Because  in  union  there  is  strength  and  permanence.  So 
they  formed  our  smaller  republics,  the  States,  into  one  great 
republic.  That  is  why  they  gave  us  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  powerful  government,  powerful  enough  to  resist  invasion,  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  our  people,  resist  vm-Amerlcanisms,  and  do  many 
other  things  necessary  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  any  gov- 
ernment designed  to  live  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Great  through  the  ages:  To  secure  for  themselves  and  retain  for 
their  descendants  the  Inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  through  the  ages,  oxir  early  fathers,  with 
rarely  equaled  wisdom,  builded  a  government  they  believ«Ki  would 
live  through  the  ages.  And  so  they  msule  it  the  Republic,  a 
republic  of  republics:  and  Jtist  as  long  as  we  continue  to  elect 
representatives  to  carry  on  the  processes  of  government  for  us.  both 
in  the  States,  individually,  and  in  the  United  States,  generally. 
Just  so  long  shall  we  be,  as  alwajrs  have  been,  the  R«'public — 
a   great  republic. 

QtTOTATIONS   OF  PRESIDKNTS 

Following  are  the  exact  quotations  of  several  <rf  our  Presidents, 
from  Washington  on  down,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government : 

George  Washington:  "The  destiny  of  our  republican  raodel  of 
government." 

John  Adams:  "A  government  In  which  the  executive  authority 
(meaning  the  President)  "as  well  as  that  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  legislature,  are  executed  by  citizens  selected  at  regular  periods 
by  their  neighbors  to  make  and  execute  laws  for  the  general 
good."  That,  if  you  please,  is  representative  government;  and  rep- 
resentative government  constitutes  a  republic. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  able  scholar,  who  certainly  knew  the 
meaning  of  words  and  how  to  select  the  right  word  at  any  given 
time,  in  his  first  Inaugural  address,  said:  "We  are  aU  republi- 
cans." And  again.  In  the  same  address.  Jefferson  said:  "Let  us, 
then,  with  courage  and  confidence,  pursue  our  own  federal  and 
republican  principles,  our  attachment  to  union  and  representa- 
tive government." 

I>re8ldent  Madison  spoke  of  "our  own  republican  iufctitutlons." 

this  rising  Republic,"  etc. 

John  Qulncy  Adams,  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  unusual  learning, 
talked  of  "our  happy  condition  under  a  Constitution  founded 
upon  the  Republican  principle  of  equal  rights." 

Andrew  Jackson,  yes,  even  Old  Hickory,  said,  '"nie  eyes  of 
all  nations  are  fixed  on  our  Republic." 

Van  Buren  talked  of  "the  earliest  and  firmest  plUare  of  the 
Republic  ••  •  •  •  "the  power  and  Influence  of  the  R4?publlc." 
President  Harrison  spoke  merely  of  "a  simple  represientatlve 
democracy  or  RepubUc,"  showing  that  he  recognized  the  truth 
that  as  soon  as  a  democracy  becomes  representative,  it  bcoomes  • 
Republic. 

James  K.  Polk  spoke  of  "the  Infancy  of  the  Republic,"  •  •  • 
"the  ends  for  which  our  Republican  Government  was  Insti- 
tuted." 

Zachary  Taylor  said  he  had  been  called  to  be  the  "Chief  Magis- 
trate of  a  Republic, and  referred  to  "our  o^ii  wide- 
spread Republic." 

The  great  orator  and  statesman.  Daniel  Webster,  speaking  of  the 
death  of  President  Taylor  In  office,  said:  "The  Chief  Magistrate 
of  a  great  Republic  died  suddenly,"  •  •  •  "and  those  grand 
and  Imposing  rites  which  the  RepubUc  confers  on  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  her  sons." 

Franklin  Pierce  said:  "1  have  been  called,  for  a  limited  period, 
to  preside  over  the  desUnles  of  the  Republic."  Please  note  he 
said  for  a  Umlted  period,  and  didn't  expect  a  third  term. 

James  Buchanan,  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  honesty  in  our 
Government,  said:  "Public  virtue  Is  the  vital  spirit  of  republics." 
Abraham  Lincoln:  Probably  no  American.  Uvtng  or  dead,  has 
possessed  greater  love  for  the  United  States  of  America  than 
Abraham  Lincoln;  and,  I  believe,  none  ever  hatl  greater  love  for 
hiimanlty.  He  gave  his  life  that  men  might  he  free  In  Lin- 
coln's speeches  made  in  debate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  I  find 
such  expressions  as  these:  "The  principles  of  true  Repiubllcan- 
um"  •  •  •  "the  sheet-anchor  of  American  Republicanism," 
•  '•  •  "the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,"  •  •  •  "thfi  history 
of  the  RepubUc."  .      -      . 

President  Grants  words  were  "our  own  great  RepubUc, 
luider  our  Republic." 

James  A  Garfield  said  "the  new  Republic  was  beset  with  dan- 
ger on  every  hand;  •  •  •  our  own  UtUe  children  wUl  soon 
control  the  d^tinies  of  the  RepubUc." 
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Orover  Cleveland  tpoke  of  our  "Constitution  launched  by  the 
founder*  of  the  Republic;  •  •  •  the  Inspiration  of  otir  faith 
m  the  Republic;  •  •  •  the  prosperity  of  the  R^'publlc;  •  •  • 
prudential  economies  which  are  best  suited  to  the  operation  of  a 
republican  form  of  government." 

Bt-njamm  Harrlaon  referred  to  "equipping  the  young  Republic 
for  the  d«-fen«e  of  Its  Independence  " 

WUliBni  McKlnley  referred  to  "our  full  duty  as  citizens  of  the 
great  Republic  •  •  •;  spoke  of  the  fact  that  In  a  rf public  the 
people  must  not  be  Illiterate,  because  Illiteracy  Is  "a  grave  peril  to 
the  Republic";  and  "the  trust  imposed  upon  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  Republic:  •  •  •  the  builders  of  the  Republic:  •  •  • 
the  Republic  has  marched  on  and  on  " 

A  name  retrieved:  And  now  I  shall  mention  but  one  more,  and 
then  the  name  Roosevelt  shall  have  been,  at  least  In  a  meastire. 
dra«rgrd  from  the  mire  into  which  he  who  raved  against  "nine  old 
men  ■  had  caused  It  to  flounder, 

Tliecxlore  Roosevelt.  sfTectionately  referred  to  as  "Teddy."  some- 
thing that  can  never  happen  to  the  man  who  ostentatiously  parades 
three  long  names — Teddy  of  the  Rough  Riders  appreciated  "the 
tsAk-t  »et  before  our  fathers  who  founded  and  preserved  the  Re- 
public." and  "a  lofty  Ideal  which  made  great  the  men  who  founded 
this  Republic  In  the  days  of  Washington,  which  made  great  the 
men  who  preserved  the  Republic  In  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

When  language  reaches  the  subllnie.  It  cannot  do  more. 


Flood  Control  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OK  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Afarch  25.  1940 


8PEKCH  DELIVERED  BEFORE  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CON- 
GRESS. MARCH  15.  1940,  AND  BROADCAST  ON  COAST-TO- 
COAST    HOOK-UP   OVER    N.    B     C. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  submit  the  following: 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  the  Mississippi  River  Is 
the  ifTeatest  river  In  the  entire  world.  It.  with  Its  tributaries, 
drains  more  territory  than  any  other  river  In  any  continent.  Its 
tributaries,  such  as  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Red  Rivers, 
are  In  their  own  right  truly  great  rivers  of  the  world.  The 
Mississippi  River  Valley  Is  the  richest  valley  In  all  the  history 
of  all  ages  Can  we  expect  to  have  such  a  great  txx)n  without 
some  attendant  disadvantages? 

Of  course,  the  great  problem  of  such  a  river  system  Is  the 
recurring  floods  which  descend  upon  the  rich  and  alluvial  valleys 
periodically  and  Inundate  them.  This  gives  us  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley  our  No.  1  river  problem — flood  control.  For  150  yeurs 
the  white  man  In  this  valley  has  been  combating  this  great  prob- 
lem, trying  to  conquer  It.  First,  the  counties  and  the  parishes 
set  up  their  own  levee  boards  to  build  protection  from  the  ravish- 
ing waters.  Then,  the  problem  became  a  State  one  and.  finally,  a 
national  problena.  During  the  last  10  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  expended  upward  of  $650,000,000  for  flood  control  In  the 
United  States;  and  still  our  work  must  go  on. 

One  of  the  earliest  recollections  of  my  childhood  was  of  the 
great  ominous  levees  built  on  each  side  of  the  river  by  man.  One 
of  the  flr«t  school  recollections  which  I  have  was  of  the  call  for 
unteers  to  man  the  levees  when  the  flood  lapped  over  the  top 
Of  the^,  threatening  at  any  minute  to  break  through  the  dikes. 
One  of  my  first  great  frights  which  sent  a  chlU  to  the  very 
marrow  of  the  bone,  was  the  cry  of  terror  rising  from  the  lips  of 
the  working  and  watching  men  as  word  came  down  the  line. 
"The  levee  is  gone.  It's  coming  through.  Run  for  your  lives."' 
Mr   Chairman.  I  know  what  flood  damage  Is. 

I  believe  In  economy  In  government;  and  certainly  the  time 
has  come  in  this  land  to  put  the  brakes  otn  expenditures  but  I 
believe  in  wise  and  prudent  economy.  And  it  is  unwise  to 
economize  on  flood  control.  We  are  by  false  economy  often  penny- 
wlae  and  pound-foolish.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  statement 
on  this,  but  I  quote  from  the  Bible  wherein  we  may  be  likened  to 
the  foolish  man  who.  for  economy  reasons,  stccordlng  to  St. 
Mathew.  buUt  his  house  upon  the  sand: 

"And  the  rains  descended  and  the  flood  came  and  the  wind  blew, 
and  beat  upon  that  hou.^«:  and  it  fell;  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it." 

We  must,  as  a  Nation,  be  like  the  wise  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock  and  "when  the  flood  came  It  feU  not."  for  It  was  built 
upon  a  rock. 

This  Nation  must  build  Its  flood-control  economy  upon  a  rock. 
It  must  btiild  well,  provide  adequate  flood  control  regardless  of  the 
naoes&lty  of  economy. 


Ballots— Not  Bullets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  RANDOLPH  REVIEW.  ELKINS.  W.  VA. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  following  splendid 
editorial  from  the  March  21  Issue  of  the  Randolph  Review, 
weekly  newspaper  published  by  James  W.  Weir,  in  my  home 
town  of  EUdns.  W.  Va.: 

BALLOTS — WOT  BTTLLTrS 

The  whole  conception  of  the  founders  of  our  Government  was  that 
public  officials  should  be  chosen  by  ballots  and  not  bullpts.  and 
that  whatever  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  should  be  made 
through  the  agency  of  the  ballot  and  not  by  force.  This  is  the 
difference  between  the  United  States  and  the  nations  In  which 
dictators  rule;  the  difference  between  slavery  and  freedom;  the 
difference  between  government  from  the  top  downward  and  govern- 
ment from  the  bottom  upward,  for  which  purpose,  of  course, 
governments  were  Instituted  among  men. 

Keeping  that  thought  In  mind.  If  this  Oovemment  Is  to  be  con- 
tinued as  a  representative  form  of  government  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
every  citizen,  of  whatever  sex  or  color,  to  cast  his  ballot  in  every 
election  unless  the  people  who  constitute  this  country,  and  who 
are  themselves  the  Government,  do  exercise  their  right  of  sxiffrage. 
government  loses  its  representative  nature.  Sometimes  we  think 
that  people  do  not  appreciate  their  right  of  suffrage  or  all  the  blood 
"which  was  shed  to  insure  them  such  a  right.  Perhaps  they  would 
appreciate  It  more  if  they  had  lived  In  other  lands  where  that  right 
Is  denied  except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  or  under  the  eyes  of 
spies. 

There  are  some  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  profess  great 
adnrHratlon  for  Adolph  Hlter  and  for  Stalin,  and  who  believe  that 
this  country  would  be  better  off  under  a  Hitler  or  Stalin.  While, 
of  course,  they  perhaps  have  a  right  to  such  views,  we  believe  that 
where  they  do  feel  that  way  about  it  and  look  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  as  a  failure  or  as  not  meeting  their  Ideas  of 
what  a  government  should  be.  they  should  relinquish  their  citizen- 
ship and  go  to  live  under  the  Hitlers  and  the  Stallns. 

We  much  prefer  this  country,  where  there  are  no  black  shirts, 
brown  shirts,  or  bloody  shirts,  and  where  each  man  or  woman  has 
an  equal  voice  at  the  polls  and  an  equal  voice  In  government;  and 
where.  In  fact.  Issues  are  not  settled  by  bullets,  but  by  ballots;  and 
where  piu'ges  and  pogroms  are  foreign  to  our  form  of  government. 


A  Rotten  Custom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF   KANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 
Monday.  March  25.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE   WICHITA    EAGLE    OF    MARCH    20.    1940 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Wichita  Eagle  of  March  20.  1940.  relative  to  the  proposed 
linutaticn  on  campaign  contributions,  and  hereby  go  on 
record  as  being  100  percent  in  favor  of  the  Senate-approved 
bill  and  hoping  it  will  be  passed  by  the  House  without  delay. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A    ROTTia*    CTSTOM 

Should  the  Hatch  bill,  as  amended  and  containing  the  $5  000 
campaign  contribution  provision,  pass  It  would  be  a  grand,  good 
thing.  National  politics  long  has  been  most  rotten  In  one  respect — 
committee  slush  fund.s  That  practice  has  been  terrible.  Only  a 
comparatively  few  rich  people  will  whack  up  money  for  a  cam- 
paign, and  the  way  the  politicians  bleed  those  few  is  perfectly  scan- 
daloiis.    The  worst  thing  about  the  practice  is  that  the  need  of  cam- 
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paign  ftmds  constantly  seems  to  grow.  IfOoey  used  In  politics  la 
like  opltm:! — the  heavier  the  dose  one  mtaaon,  the  heavier  the  next 
season  of  doses  must  be. 

Now,  the  Hatch  bill  as  amended  m  the  Senate  this  month  limits 
a  campaign  contribution  to  $5,000  a  year  from  an  Indivldxxal.  That 
provision  was  proposed  by  the  bill's  opponents  In  order  to  cripple 
tbe  measure.  It  Is  one  of  the  t>e8t  things  ta  It.  The  House  should 
keep  It  In  the  blU.  Of  course,  such  a  law  will  not  be  strictly  en- 
forced. Some  of  the  rich  contributors  will  bootleg  their  money  to 
the  committees  In  excess  of  the  $5,000,  but  at  that  it  wlU  be  worth 
something  to  America  to  write  down  In  the  law  books  that  the 
public  realizes  how  rotten  the  campaign  contribution  custom  can 
get  to  be.  

A  Partial  Answer  to  the  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1940 


HOW    ONB    GROUP    OP    FARMERS    AT    HAMILTON,    ALLEGAN 
COUNTY,    MICH.,    SOL\^D   THE   FARM    PROBLEM 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rugged  Individualists  all, 
self-reliant,  industrious,  and  thrifty,  a  few  farmers  In 
Allegan  County,  Mich.,  without  Government  aid  and  In  spite 
Of  restrictive  influences  made  possible  by  Government  sanc- 
tiMi.  have  demonstrated  that  the  door  of  opportunity  haa 
not  yet  closed  here  in  America. 

Doubtless,  a  statement  by  me,  pointing  out  how  many 
others  using  the  .same  methods  in  varied  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  might  profit,  would  be  biased  and 
overenthusiastlc.  Hence,  an  impartial  and  very  brief  sum- 
mary of  what  has  been  accomplished  is  taken  from  the  April 
Issue  of  NaUon's  Agriculture,  published  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau. 

PARS!  CO-OP  FACKS  ITEW  PSOBUCM 

For  20  years  the  Hamilton  (Mich.) Farm  Bureau  has  supplied  val- 
uable business  .servlcefl  to  the  farmers  of  the  community  aroimd  the 
vUlage  of  Hamilton.  In  the  beginning.  It  funcUoned  as  a  purchasing 
agency  for  mixed  livestock  feeds  and  coal,  and  It  provided  feed- 
grinding  service  for  members. 

From  a  small  beginning,  the  business  has  grown  to  relatively  mam- 
moth proportions,  for  last  year  groas  busiDeas  ttim-over  approached 
the  million-dollar  mark.  Instead  of  buying  mixed  feed  and  fertUlzer 
for  members,  the  organization  manufactures  lU  own.  It  distributes 
high-quality  seeds,  operates  a  hardware  store  and  elevator,  and  even 
a  garage.  It  supplies  members  with  petroleum  products,  coal,  and 
tile  and  It  markets  for  Its  members  eggs,  poultry,  livestock,  and 
cream.  Because  celery  Is  a  big  crop  In  the  community,  the  Farm 
Bureau  supplies  the  material  for  the  crates  In  which  It  Is  packed  for 
market,  and  Farm  Bureau  trucks  carry  it  to  market  In  Chicago.  In 
short,  the  Farm  Bureau  supplies  most  of  the  business  services  that 
members  need  in  connection  with  production  and  marketing  of  their 
products. 

SXTCXXSS 

The  institution  is  tremendously  suocesBfxil.  It  has  done  things 
that  people  said  simply  could  not  be  done.  The  cooperative  market- 
ing of  poultry  and  eggs  has  always  been  considered  a  hazardous  ven- 
ttire.  and  most  farm  cooperatives  carefully  avoid  it.  Here,  however, 
under  the  prudent  management  of  A.  O.  Ixjhman,  who  came  off  the 
farm  to  assume  charge  of  the  business,  this  phase  of  the  marketing 
has  been  carried  on.  safely  and  profitably,  for  many  years.  It  Is  that 
phase  of  the  business  that  concerns  us  In  thla  story. 

No  business  enterprise,  corporate,  partnership,  or  cooperative  can 
succeed  without  hlgh-cJass  management.  Lcrfiman  has  supplied  It 
for  this  Institution.  When  he  started  out,  he  had  had  two  or 
three  winter  business-college  courses.  He  had  had  no  business 
experience  but  he  bad  something  far  more  essential,  namely  a  good 
supply  of  common  sense.  Members  are  quick  to  give  him  full  credit 
for  what  has  been  accomplished. 

During  Decern t>er  of  last  year,  no  leas  than  12  carloads  of  eggs 
went  through  the  Farm  Bureau  packing  plant  and  were  sold  In 
various  markets  That's  a  lot  of  eggs,  and  those  eggs  made  money 
for  the  producers  because  they  were  sold  right.  The  seUlng  doesn't 
start  m  the  packing  house,  however.  Successful  selling  of  eggs 
must  start  back  In  the  farm. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Farm  Bureau  handled  the  eggs  Just 
as  wheat  might  be  handled.  Whatever  eggs  the  farmers  brought 
in  were  shipped  to  central  markets  and  sold  for  what  they  wotild 
bring.    This  went  on  for  a  number  of  years.    The  producers  were 


not  satisfied  with  prloes.  but  then  eggs  wen  ^lst  a  farm  byproduct 
anyway,  so  why  worry  mtKh  aboot  themf 

Up  to  about  1931,  It  apparently  never  occuired  to  any  of  the 
producers  that  the  consumer  might  not  be  satisfied,  either.  But 
one  day  something  hi^pened  which  set  Trihman  back  on  his  heels. 
A  Chicago  commission  merchant  called  him  and  t<Md  him  that  he 
had  sent  him  a  telegram.  teUing  him  that  he  wanted  no  more  eggs 
from  Hamilton.  He  said  that  after  sending  the  telegram  he  decided 
that  he  didn't  want  to  wait  for  the  wire  to  reach  Hamilton.  He  used 
the  telephone  to  make  it  more  |X)Bltlve.  He  didn't  want  any  more 
eggs  from  Hamilton. 

liOhman  did  some  pretty  solser  thinking  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
he  told  his  board  of  directors  about  It.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  doing  some  InvestlgatUig.  He  found  that  eggs  were  left 
around  the  warehouse  in  90  temperatures  sofnetimes  for  a  long 
time  before  being  shipped.  No  precautions  were  taken  to  keep 
the  eggs  cool  on  the  long  trip  to  nxarket,  and  the  result  was  that 
consumers  probably  got  many  eggs  from  Hamilton  which  were 
unfit  to  eat. 

Lehman  told  the  board  that  he  was  ia  favor  of  either  quitting 
the  btistness  of  marketing  eggs  entirely,  or  of  putting  a  product 
on  the  market  that  they  could  t>e  proud  of.  He  told  them  further 
that  the  members  had  been  working  together  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  he  thotight  they  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  In  producing 
eggs  of  superior  quality.  He  fully  appreciated  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  getting  600  farmers  to  working  together  on  a  thing  so  delicate 
and  unstable  as  quality  In  eggs;  but  then,  these  same  farmers  had 
done  other  things  which  had  been  hard  to  do,  and  he  had  faith  in 

them. 

Ukjmcn  CAUPAiOH 

The  board  believed  Ukewlse,  and  so  the  poultry-Improvement 
campaign  was  launched.  The  latest  and  best  Information  available 
was  got  together,  and  given  to  the  producen,  who  were  encouraged 
to  bring  their  production  troutiles  to  headquarters  for  personal 
assistance.  Disease  and  parasites  were  attacked  In  a  concerted 
drive;  feeding  problems  were  studied  continuously;  housing  was 
Improved.  In  the  marketing  process,  eggs  were  candled  to  Insure 
quality,  and  were  kept  at  low  temperatures  from  the  time  received 
at  the  grading  plant  untU  deUvered.  Those  who  did  the  candling 
and  grading  were  trained  to  expertness,  and  soon  they  became 
licensed  graders  under  Government  supervision.  It  was  not  long 
until  buyers  were  clamoring  for  more  eggs.  More  than  70  percent 
of  the  eggs  handled  grade  as  U.  S.  Extras,  which,  gives  the  pro- 
ducers a  very  nice  premium  for  their  extra  effort. 

Producers  found  the  premium  so  attractive  that  they  have  In- 
creased the  Else  of  their  flocks.  Average  flock  now  numbers  close 
to  500.  Gross  sales  from  eggs  from  one  flock  of  1.100  last  year 
amounted  to  more  than  $3,300.  The  increase  In  poultry  flocks 
since  the  campaign  was  started,  together  with  some  Increase  In 
dairy  cattle,  has  changed  tbe  county  from  a  grain -exporting  county 
to  a  grain -Importing  county. 

The  farms  In  the  community  are  relatively  small.  MUk.  eggs, 
and  poiUtry.  some  cattle  and  hogs,  and  celery  are  the  principal 
products.     The  agrlculttire  Is  well  diversified. 

In  the  early  days,  the  best  egg  market  was  In  New  Tork,  but  In 
recent  years  It  has  been  discovered  that  people  in  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago will  pay  a  premium  If  you  give  them  a  quality  product.  Be- 
cause of  the  shorter  haul,  there  has  been  more  money  in 
supplying  the  better  uade  In  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

Up  to  recent  times,  the  farmers  who  produce  the  eggs  had  the 
idea  that  this  business  was  largely  a  matter  between  the  producer, 
dealer,  and  consumer,  with  the  Oovemment  supervtslng  the  grading. 

Lately,  however,  they  have  found  that  union  labor  In  Chicago 
is  ••miiscling  in"  to  try  to  dictate  to  the  farmers  as  to  how  they 
shall  run  their  business.  First,  the  truckers'  vmlon  objected  to 
nonxmlon  truckers  from  HamUton  driving  Farm  Bureau  trucks  Into 
Chicago.  That  has  been  settled,  temporartly,  but  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  not  had  Its  final  say  on  the  matter. 

More  serious,  and  still  unsettled,  is  the  matter  of  candling  and 
grading.  The  Chicago  "Egg  Candlers'  Union  has  decreed  that  cases 
of  eggs,  pckcked  by  Oovemment  graders  In  HamUton  today  and 
offered  for  sale  In  Chicago  tomorrow,  must  be  torn  down  In  Chi- 
cago and  regraded  by  candlers  and  graders  who  are  members  of 
the  Chicago  union.  Their  excuse  was  that  they  have  a  contract 
with  the  egg  Jobbers  speclfjing  that  all  eggs  handled  by  the  Job- 
bers must  be  graded  by  tinlon  labor.  The  Hamilton  producers 
think  that  if  the  United  States  Government  stamps  a  case  of  eggs 
"U  8  Extras,"  that  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  anybody,  but  the 
union  says  "No."  That  sounds  pretty  silly  to  farmers,  some  of  whom 
have  daughters  working  In  the  Hamilton  packing  plant  who  will 
hold  their  own  against  graders  anywhere  when  It  comes  to  skUl  in 

Mr.  Lohman  reflected  the  sentiments  of  the  members  In  th« 
following  statement: 

"The  laboring  man  undoubtedly  has  many  complaints  and  griev- 
ances No  farmer  will  object  to  their  organizing  to  better  their 
own  condition,  but  he  does  resent,  after  having  already  paid  more 
money  for  equipment  and  necessities  of  life  through  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  for  city  workers,  to  have  some  labor  organization 
demand  that  agencies  merchandising  and  handling  his  products 
pay  tribute  to  tbelr  organizations. 

yrari 

"Why  should  egg  Jobbers  in  Chicago  be  compelled  to  sign  con- 
tracU  that  all  eggs  they  handle,  including  Government  graded  and 
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ln»p*^t#d  itpyt-  b«  r«r«r<n<Hl  hj  union  Ubort  "Hw  OoTrmment 
irr.i'l<d  rgtpi  wrrr  candied.  Kr»drd.  and  parked  hy  the  »<»n«  and 
d»u/h»*'r»  of  th«  produci'ra  In  their  own  nrgwilzation.  Rrcajidling 
of  tf.c«*»  etgt  would  mran  lowTing  of  the  gmde,  some  brpakn^e. 
and  an  ■dditlnnal  expenw  which  would  have  to  b«  born*  by  the 

Cnxluper  Production  and  marketing  of  qriallty  egKs  will  never 
e  accomplished  by  candling  and  grading  at  acme  uutant  pomt. 
To  be  accoropluhed  It  wiU  have  to  be  done  at  the  point  of  pro- 
duction. 

•The  farmeni  alao  are  experiencing  trouble  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tablm  Why  should  a  farmrrs'  ccx>poratlve  organization  which 
employ*  the  soiui  and  daughters  of  Ita  own  members  be  compelled 
to  pay  member*hlp«  and  monthly  dues  to  labor  unions  for  Its 
drivers  and  workers  before  they  are  permitted  to  unload  their 
celery  and  produce  In  the  Chicago  market? 

"A  $50  raemtiershlp  and  $5  a  month  duf^  are  excessive  and 
unfair.  Seme  labor  leaders  are  always  sounding  off  about  every- 
body being  unfair  to  labor.  Haven't  they  been  much  more  unfair 
to  the  fanner  and  the  consumer? 

"For  economic  preaervatlon,  farmers  may  be  forced  to  consider 
manufacturing  some  of  their  own  necessities  of  life.     •     •     • 

PUBLIC    aiACTTOJf 

•Farmers"  organizations  should  carefully  observe  the  publics  re- 
action toward  labor  crtranlz.vtlon.^  whose  leaders  and  policies  have 
be«-n  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  general  public.  The  result  Is 
that  an  Intense  reaction  In  the  mind  of  the  general  public  Is  being 
Kcnerated  toward  all  labor-union  activities  All  organizations, 
whether  farmer  or  labor,  must  keep  In  mind  that  th-?  power  of 
their  oni»nizatlon.s  Is  a  matter  of  public  trust  and  carries  with  It 
an  element  of  reapon-slblllty  to  the  public  generally  as  well  as  to 
the  immedlnte  welfare  of  their  own  organizations.  Violations  of 
this  trust  will  ultimat-ly  bring  about  a  demand  from  the  public 
for  control  and  restriction  of  the  powers  which  these  self -centered 
Belftxh  organizations  have  arbitrarily  seized. 

•If  Is  hlerh  time  that  the  Government.  Industry,  labor,  con- 
sumer, and  the  farmers  get  together  and  cooperate  for  the  benefit 
of  all  and  put  forth  their  be-st  efforts  to  make  our  American 
democracy  safe   for  Americans." 


The  Visit  of  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Rafael  A.  Calde- 
ron  Guardia,  President-Elect  of  Costa  Rica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHXNGTON  POST 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Sjjfaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  an  editorial  wliich 
appeared  in  this  morning's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
about  the  visit  to  the  United  States  of  Dr.  Rafael  A.  Cal- 
deron  Qilardia,  President-elect  of  Cosia  Rica.  I  ff^el  that 
this  editorial  is  most  timely  and  accurately  reflects  the  feel- 
ing and  sentiment  of  the  American  people. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  25.  1940] 

In  contrast  with  the  state  of  affairs  prevailing  on  other  conti- 
nents, the  situation  which  obtains  lu  the  New  World  Is  particularly 
happy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  nations  of  North  and  South  America  are 
completely  at  peace  with  one  another.  And  this  fortunate  state  Is 
not  negative  In  character.  It  Is  much  more  than  a  mere  absence 
of  war.  It  la  also  a  reflection  of  the  growing  friendship  and  steadily 
Improved  understanding  which  now  characterizes  Inter-Amerlcan 
relations.  Peace  in  this  hemisphere  Is  not  merely  the  goal  of  inter- 
national aspirations,  but  the  foundation  stone  on  which  a  great 
■tructure  of  cooperation  is  being  reared. 

Contributing  to  better  understanding  among  the  governments 
and  peoples  cf  the  New  World  are  the  exchansjes  cf  vis'.ts  being 
made  from  time  to  time  by  statesmen  of  this  hemisphere.  An 
Increasing  number  of  dlstlnKUl-shed  Latin  American  leaders  have, 
during  recent  years,  found  their  way  to  Washlr.gton  to  confer 
with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  high  oSclals 
of  the  Oovernment  on  matters  of  common  concern  to  their  nation 
and  ours. 

The  lateet  of  these  welcome  visitors  Is  Dr.  Rafael  A.  Calderon 
Ouardla.  Pres'.dent-elect  of  Costa  Rica,  who  arrives  In  Wafh'.ntiton 
this  afternoon  and  will  he  a  guest  at  the  White  House  tonight. 
The  nation  wbOM  Chief  Executive  he  Is  about  to  became  Is  a  soiiUi 
one  But  It  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  and  progressive  In 
Latin  America  and  one  bound  to  the  United  S'.ates  by  many  ties  of 
tnendstotp. 


A  Real  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1940 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  maintain  that  the  real  farm 
problem  is  for  the  farm  people  of  America  to  get  a  decent 
price  for  what  they  produce. 

If  this  problem  is  not  solved,  we  will  be  continually  making 
tenants  out  of  landlords.  To  indicate  the  exact  conditions 
in- the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I  insert 
the  following  table  from  information  obtained  from  the  P-arm 
Credit  Administration: 
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This  table  shows  that  in  the  Seventh  Conpressional  District 
of  Wlscoiisin  we  have  a  total  of  8.089  Federal  loans,  including 
Federal  land-bank  and  commi.ssicner  loans,  which  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  $19,515,200,  and  it  shows  that  4.060,  or 
50.2  percent,  of  these  are  delinquent,  that  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration has  on  hand  711  farms,  that  when  they  have  been 
sold  61.9  cents  on  the  dollar  has  been  recovered. 

The  question  is.  How  to  meet  this  problem?  My  opinion  is, 
first,  to  give  the  American  farmer  the  first  chance  at  the 
American  market  to  the  extent  to  which  he  has  the  ability  to 
supply  it;  second,  to  stop  subsidizing  new  farmers  all  over  the 
United  States  with  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Treasury  to 
Increase  our  domestic  prcduction;  third,  a  reduction  in  taxes 
by  eliminating  wasteful  practices;  and,  fourth,  by  encouraging 
business  through  a  program  of  confidence  which  will  put  the 
millions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  people  back  to  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 


The  Third-Term  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1940 


AR'nCLE  BY  GEORGE  ROTHWELL  BROWN 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Geortje  Rothwell  Brown,  published  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  cf  March  24: 

8HAU.  Wc  Amino  thi  CoNSTrrmoN? — THniD-TriM    laavx   Aoxiit 

RAISZI> — Mow   Ilf   CONCREM   WoL-u)   Ba>  It 
(By   George  Rothwell   Brown) 
Washtwctow. — It  Is  a  gtartllnn.  prrhap<»  even  a  very  Blgnlflcant, 
fact  that  today,  7  years  alter  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal,  then 
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■f*  pending  before  Congrf to  281  reenlutlow  propoetng  amendment* 
to  the  Conetltuilon  ot  the  United  State*. 

Of  tbc«e.  25S  havr  been  presented  In  the  Bouee  of  RepreeenU- 
ttve*  and  M  in  the  Senate. 

Thl*  indicates  the  existence  at  th*  Capitol  of  a  lively  interest  In 
the  ftindamental  law.  and  a  deep  concern  for  guarding  even  more 
eloeely  those  basic  principles  of  IndlTldual  freedom  for  whose 
preservation  the  Conntltutlon  originally  was  largely  created. 

While  some  of  the  proposed  amendnient*  are  In  the  direction  of 
radicalism,  it  Is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  more  Important 
ones  seek  to  check  the  Increasing  predominance  of  the  Executive 
power,  principally  by  flxmg  a  limit  on  the  term  of  office  of  the 
President. 

It  U  natural  that  at  this  particular  time  the  question  of  limit- 
ing the  Presidential  tenure  &bould  be  of  serlouji  concern  In  Con- 
gress, as  it  Is  In  the  country  at  large.  Several  amendments  are 
pending  to  limit  the  period  to  not  more  than  two  terms  of  4  years 
each  A  considerable  number  would  limit  a  President  to  one  term 
cf  6  years. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  opinion  In  Con- 
gress and  In  the  countn'  has  inclined  mere  to  a  limitation  of 
two  4-vear  terms  than  to  a  single  6-year  term. 

To  accomplish  the  first  indicated  reform,  which  many  of  our 
wisest  statesmen  have  long  believed  desirable.  It  would  be  necei- 
sary  to  amend  article  II.  section  1,  of  the  Constitution. 

TEXT  OF  TWO-TTRM   CHANCE   SUGGESTED 

This  could  be  done  by  Inserting  certain  limiting  or  qualifying 
words,  so  that  the  clause  would  read  as  follows: 

••The  executive  power  aliall  be  vested  in  a  President  cf  the 
United  States  of  America  He  shall  hold  his  ofHce  during  the  term 
of  4  years,  but  ho  shall  be  Ineligible  for  this  office  after  the  end 
c£  a  second  term,"  etc. 

Many  attempts  have  boon  made  rigidly  to  restrict  the  term  of 
office  of  the  President,  but  never  successfully. 

Dunnt:  the  Ropubllcs  first  century  125  amendments  limiting  the 
Presidential  tenn  were  offered  In  Congress,  and  rr.ore  than  60  of 
these  proposed  a  single  6-year  term,  the  first  one  being  submitted 
by  Representative  Joseph  HemphlU.  of  Pennsylvania,  In  the  Nine- 
teenth Congress.   In    1026 

Most  of  the  amendments  during  the  first  century  did  not  propose 
to  change  the  4-year  term  as  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  but  to 
limit  to  two  the  number  of  times  the  same  person  could  be 
choeen  President. 

As  early  as  1824  a  resolution  passed  the  Senate  by  the  significant 
vote  of  36  to  3.  limiting  the  President  to  two  terms  of  4  years 
each,  and  again  a  similar  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
m  1828. 

Sentiment  in  the  House,  however,  was  such  that  a  two-thirds 
vote  could  not  be  mustered  on  either  proposal. 

The  most  serious  attempt  to  make  the  President  Ineligible  to 
more  than  two  terms  of  4  years  each  occurred  in  1876.  when  the 
House  by  the  emphatic  vote  of  234  to  18  adopted  a  resolution 
which  read: 

'•That  In  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  precedent  established  by 
Washington  aiid  other  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes,  in  retiring 
from  the  Presidential  office  after  their  second  term,  has  become 
by  universal  concurrence  a  part  ot  our  republican  system  of 
government,  and  that  any  departure  from  this  time-honored  cus- 
tom would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to 
our  free  institutions." 

This,  of  course,  was  not  In  the  form  of  a  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution. 

Again  m  1880  the  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the  Presidency  to 
not  more  than  two  terms  of  4  years  each,  this  time,  as  before, 
the  concern  havmi^  been  created  by  the  attempt  to  renominate 
Grant  at  the  nepubllcan  National  Convention  In  Chicago. 

Fear  of  the  overweening  power  of  the  Executive,  particularly 
acute  at  the  present  moment.  Is  by  no  means  of  an  origin  dating 
since  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

It  was  a  fear  which  filled  the  mind*  of  many  of  the  Nation's 
founders. 

Toward  the  middle  of  July  1787  the  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  reached  a  d'^d.-'lon  that  the  Kxecutive  should  be  chosen 
by  the  National  Leglalattire  "lor  a  term  of  7  years,  and  to  be  Ineligi- 
ble to  reelection." 

But  a  few  days  later  It  was  ttrged  by  William  Churchill  Houston. 
of  New  Jersey;  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut;  and  Gouverneur 
Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  this  provision  would  destroy  the 
motive  of  reward  for  good  behavior. 

COMPROMl*?!    ADOPTFD    rtTT    KO    UMTT    OJT    TERMS 

Finally  on  September  24.  1787.  the  dispute  ended  when  Judge 
David  Brearley's  committee  brought  In  a  comprwnise,  which  flnaUy 
provided  for  a  term  of  4  years,  with  no  restriction  as  to  eUglbiUty 
for  reelection. 

In  this  form  this  compromise  wa«  incorporated  In  the  consti- 
tution. .. 

More  than  90  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  since  Its 
adoption  have  affirmed  »hp  wisdom  of  a  single  term,  or  of  two  term* 
of  4  years  each,  without  eligibility  to  reelection. 

It  has  been  computed  that  between  1838  and  1846  new  method* 
ot  electing  the  President  were  proposed  not  leas  than  4A  time*. 

In  esch  of  hU  eight  annual  messages  Andrew  Jackson  recom- 
mended to  Congress  an  amendment  restricting  the  Presidency  to  one 
term  of  4  or  6  years. 


By  thl*  time  the  principle  e*Ubll*hed  by  Washington  that  a 
President  should  serve  not  more  than  two  terms  seemed  to  have 
become  a  part  of  the  unwritten  oonstltuttonal  law. 

During  the  reconstruction  period  President  Andrew  Johnson 
advocated  the  reetrtctlon,  and  It  wa*  advanced  In  Congress  31  times 
between  1874  and  1870,  but  In  no  Instance  could  It  command  th« 
necessary  votes  In  Congress. 

Prom  1870  to  1O?0.  when  the  last  complete  compilation  wa*  mads, 
approx'.mately  100  additional  resolution*  were  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress propoeli\g  to  limit  the  Presidential  term. 

Two  things  t>etween  1885  and  1912  stimulated  a  revival  of  con- 
cern in  Congress  and  in  the  country  for  the  fundamental  idea  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  amended  to  render  It  forever  Impossible 
for  an  ambitious  or  unscrupulous  President  to  perpetuate  himself  In 
office. 

One  was  the  can<lldacy  of  Grover  Cleveland,  running  for  the 
Presidency  again  after  an  Interval  of  4  years 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Mr.  Cleveland  completed  hLs 
second  noaconsecutlve  term  he  did  not  consider  himself  entitled 
by  ctistom  to  a  second  consecutive  term. 

The  other  Incident  was  the  third-term  candidacy  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

WnSON  REPtJDlATED  OWN  ONE-THXM  PLEDCC 

In  1894  William  J.  Bryan,  then  in  Congress,  introduced  three  reso- 
lutions proposing  a  single-term  Presidency,  and  another  making  a 
President  ineligible  to  succeed  himself. 

Through  his  Influrnce  the  Democratic  national  platform  of  1912 
pledged  itself  to  observance  of  the  single-term  principle,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  accepted  that  platform  and  was  elected  upon  It. 

However,  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  repudiating  the  one-term 
plank  when  he  became  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself  In   1916. 

At  the  present  session  of  Congress  Senator  Holt,  a  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  has  announced  he  wUl  present  a  resolution,  and  de- 
mand a  vote  upon  it.  to  place  the  Senate  on  record  as  oi>posed  to 
the  third  term.  It  Is  Identical  with  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
La  Foulette  on  January  31,  1928,  and  greed  to.     It  reads: 

"Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  precedent 
established  by  Washington  and  other  Pre^dents  of  the  United 
States  In  retiring  from  the  Presidential  office  after  their  second 
term  has  become,  by  universal  conctirrence  a  part  of  our  republican 
system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from  this  time- 
honored  custom  'vould  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  free  institutions." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  language  Is  almost  Identical  with  that 
of  the  rer-olution  adopted  by  the  House  in  1873. 

The  La  Poliette  resolution  was  adopted  when  It  seemed  an  effort 
might  be  made  to  renominate  President  CooUdge. 


William  E.  Borah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25,  1940 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Senator  Borah 
had  been  a  member  of  Boise  Lodge  cf  Odd  Fellows  for  38 
years,  and  that  fraternal  organization  on  March  19  con- 
ducted memorial  services  with  appropriate  tributes  to  its 
"most  distinguished  member." 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Idaho.  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing held  at  Boise.  Idaho.  March  14.  1940,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  as  a  further  testimonial  to  express  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  many  thousands  of  members  of  this 
fraternity: 

wcsoLtmoN  or  the  grakd  lodce  or  xdaho,  i.  o.  o.  f. 

On  the  evening  of  January  IB,  1940.  the  people  of  this  Nation 
were  starUed  and  grieved  by  the  announcement  that  death  bad 
sought  a  shining  nuu-k,  and  that  Senator  WUliam  E.  Borah  s  labors 
we4  over.  His  outstanding  record  In  the  Senate  and  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Justice  among  nations  in  his  many  yean  as  cbAUr- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had  ^ven  him  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  world.  The  axpresslcns 
of  grief  at  his  passing  and  of  praise  were  general  In  all  torelfn 

countries.  ..    ^     -  ^_: ^     *  r.   i 

WUiiam  E.  Bonh  became  a  member  of  the  Independsnt  order 
of  Odd  Fellows  by  uniting  with  Boise  Lodge .  No.  77,  Botae.  Idaho,  on 
the  eth  day  of  Dec«;mber  1902.  and  bo  remained  untU  the  day  ot 
his  death  He  was  a  natural  fratemallst,  and  the  principles  of 
friendship,  love,  and  truth  as  taught  by  the  order  found  a  deep 
abiding  place  In  his  soul.  During  hU  long  service  as  a  Senator 
hla  fra^rnal  spirit  manifested  Itself  In  his  friendship  for  humanly 
and  bis  earnest  and  continued  efforts  to  Unprove  the  conditions  of 
tLe  common  cltlaen  throughout  tbe  woild.     His  most  elotjusD* 
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exprrss;on«  and  hU  greatest  efforts  were  for  the  weak  and  lowly 
of  the  earth:  Ther<*fore  be  It 

Rt'soived.  That  the  members  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
PellowB.  in  common  with  the  people  of  Idaho  and  of  this  Nation, 
acknowledge  our  de-?p  obligation  to  William  K.  Borah  for  his  great 
public  servlc*..  honeatly,  faithfully,  and  courageously  rendered.  We 
freely  express  our  admiration  of  the  lofty  and  fraternal,  public,  and 
private  life  rif  this  gen  tie- hearted  mari.  We  rejoice  that  his  endur- 
ing memory  will  long  serve  as  an  Insp'jatlon  to  fidelity,  courage,  and 
manhood  In  the  men  of  today  and  in  the  generations  to  come;  and 
be  it  further 

Rfsoiv<r<t,  That  this  resolution  be  spread  at  length  upon  the  mln- 
tites  of  the  grand  lodge  of  this  Jurisdiction,  and  a  copy  be  presented 
to  his  widow. 

James  F    Ailshis, 

Feanic  Maktin. 

M.   Rezse  Hattabaucr, 

8    E    Blaini. 

\V    R.  Rei:\T3. 

Committee. 
Attest: 

Preslet  p.  HoaNC, 

Grand  Secretary. 

Answering   Representative   Rich   on   Franking 

Privilege 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  3163  of  the  CoN- 
OKKssioN.\L  RxcoRD  for  March  20.  1940.  appears  the  statement: 

We  could  save  •100.000.000  a  year  if  we  took  the  franking  privi- 
lege away  from  the  bureaucrats  of  the  various  departments  and  pro- 
hibited them  from  sending  out  much  of  the  u:>eless  material  thty 
are  now  sending  out  over  the  country. 

The  Confrressman  who  made  this  statement  did  not  state 
how  he  arrived  at  the  figure  given.  However,  it  is  apparently 
based  on  a  statement  made  in  a  recent  speech  by  a  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination,  which  has 
been  given  much  publicity.  The  gentleman's  figure  was  ar- 
rived at  in  this  way:  According  to  the  report  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  Government  spent  $35,700,000  for 
free  mailing,  exclusive  of  its  own  mail  and  the  congressional 
franked  mall.  He  then  remarked  that  advertising  firms 
spent  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  a  mail  cam- 
paign on  postage  and  on  this  basis  the  total  cost  of  the 
New  Deal's  propaganda  aggregated  $107,000,000  in  1938. 

This  statement  Is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  The 
amount.  $35,700,000.  represents  the  postage  at  the  regular 
rates  which  would  have  been  collected  if  the  mail  had  been 
subject  to  postage:  the  actual  cost  of  handling  by  the  Postal 
Service  was  considerably  less. 

Again,  the  statement  implies  that  the  entire  mailings  of 
the  varlotjs  departments  of  the  Government  consisted  of 
propaganda.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  postage  figure  of 
$35,700,000  Included  every  activity  of  the  Government,  and 
the  tremendous  volume  of  correspondence  necessarily  inci- 
dent thereto;  it  included  every  income  tax  blank  distributed 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau;  every  "man  wanted"  cir- 
cular sent  out  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigaton :  every 
Federal  report  and  document;  all  Government  interofllce 
mail;  the  millions  of  farmers'  bulletins  and  leaflets  on  crop- 
raising  methods.  Insect  control,  and  so  forth;  every  letter 
carrying  a  pension  check  to  an  ex-soldier  or  to  one  of  the 
thousands  of  persons  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

This  vast  amount  of  routine  business  constitutes  the  great 
bulk  of  all  Government  mail,  which  must  obviously  be  carried 
on.  The  charge  by  Inference  that  It  consists  in  its  entirety 
of  propaganda  is  without  any  foundation  in  fact. 

Would  those  who  criticize  desire  to  stop  all  mail  to  the 
C.  C.  C?  Would  they  desire  to  stop  the  sending  of  pensions 
to  war  veterans  and  veterans'  widows?  Would  they  desire  to 
stop  the  sending  of  benefit  payments  to  recipients  of  old-ace 


and  social-security  annuities,  unemployment  compensation, 
or  matter  relating  to  other  social  welfare  activities? 

Although  there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the  volume 
of  official  free  mail  in  the  last  10  years,  much  of  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  increased  activities  of  the  Government  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  in  order  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  the  depression.  Notwithstanding  this.  It  is  worthy 
to  note  that  during  5  of  the  past  7  years,  the  Postal  Service 
has  been  operating  with  a  net  surplus,  whereas  during  the 
preceding  7  years  there  v;ere  large  postal  deficits,  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  1932  reaching  the  staggering  sum  of  $152,000,000. 
after  taking  credit  for  the  free  service  and  nonpostal  items 
as  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  9.  1930. 


Finland's  War  Is  Over;  Is  Our  Task  Complete? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1940 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  war  is  over 
for  Spartan  Finland,  the  period  of  reconstruction  begins 
and  what  a  colossal  and  heartrending  task  even  for  the 
valiant  Finns.  A  country  devastated  from  border  to  border. 
Death  and  desolation  everywhere  in  evidence,  as  the  bloody 
imprint  of  communazi-ism,  which  will  take  a  century  to 
obliterate.  Another  victim  of  the  fiendish,  scab  paperhanger 
is  now  added  to  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria.  Let 
me  say  parenthetically  and  positively  that  the  civilized  world 
holds  Nazi  Germany  solely  responsible  for  Finland's  tragedy. 
Stalm,  the  head  hunter  of  the  Caucasus  is  a  mere  tool  who 
would  not  have  struck  down  his  northern  neighbor  any  more 
than  he  ever  dared  alone  to  stab  Poland  to  death  without 
Hitler's  aid  and  encouragement.  Moreover  it  was  Hitler  who 
by  threat  of  immediate  attack  against  Norway  and  Sweden 
prevented  the  transportation  of  French  and  British  troops 
who  were  ready  to  aid  the  Finns.  The  Nazis  threatened 
direct  counteraction.  They  were  determined  Finland  must 
be  enslaved  by  the  hordes  of  Communist  Russia.  Nazi 
Germany  in  the  eyes  of  civilization  stands  convicted  of  her 
bestial  act  against  innocent  and  peaceful  Poland.  Russia 
is  a  mere  accessory  to  the  fact. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  What  excuses  have  we 
now  to  sustain  any  unwillingness  to  help  maintain  civiliza- 
tion. Christianity,  and  democracy?  What  is  there  left  to 
hide  behind  as  regards  aid  in  restoration  of  the  Finns? 
Nothing  but  hypocrisy,  for  there  is  no  argument  left.  There 
is  no  war  between  Finland  and  Russia,  declared  or  otherwise. 
No  chance  of  '.iolating  cur  neutrality  or  offending  the  Stalin- 
Hitler  combination,  therefore  let  us  act  and  act  quickly. 
There  are  several  bills  in  committee,  one  of  which  provides 
for  a  $60,000,000  unrestricted  loan  to  Finland;  the  other 
provides  for  the  remission  of  a  little  less  than  $6,000,000  paid 
in  interest  to  the  United  States.  And  it  is  a  token  which 
could  be  handed  over  to  show  our  love  and  respect  for  this 
brave  race  which  so  gallantly  fought  civilization's  battle.  To 
retain  this  money  would  be  a  sin.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  could  be  likened  to  the  sharp  and  heartless  practice  of  a 
pawnbroker  who  collects  his  usurious  interest  from  the  sor- 
rowing widow  while  he  lives  in  luxury.  We  should  not  accept 
that  kind  of  money.    We  do  not  need  that  kind  of  money. 

As  regards  the  possibility  of  an  unrestricted  loan,  there 
being  no  question  now  of  neutrality  or  Stalin's  and  Hitler's 
rights  or  feelings,  and  the  credit  Is  gilt-edged  AA-1.  Sound 
business  practice  would  sustain  such  a  loan.  There  need  be 
no  delay;  no  credit  report  is  necessary.  We  know  from  ex- 
perience that  the  lx)rrower  is  the  l)est  risk  in  the  world. 
Here  is  an  opportimlty  to  build,  not  destroy;  rehabilitate,  not 
devastate;  to  heal  the  wounds  of  a  glorious  nation  and  help 
in  its  restoration. 
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While  I  have  the  opportunity,  let  me  again  raise  my  feeble 
tolce  in  Finland's  behalf,  and  let  me  remind  our  great  and 
generous  American  people  that  while  the  war  is  over  the 
suffering  from  cold.  starvaUon,  and  privation  will  continue 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Everything  is  destroyed,  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  paralyzed.  Homes,  hospitals,  fac- 
tories, and  churches  are  razed  to  the  ground.  Hundreds  ol 
thousands  migrating  west  from  tbe  occupied  areas,  aim- 
lessly forging  their  way  through  a  near-Arctic  winter,  poorly 
clothed,  penniless,  and  starving.  America's  hiunanitarian 
and  liiilanthropic  activities  must  not  be  suspended  or  re- 
duced. Quite  the  contrary;  we  should  redouble  oiu-  energies 
and  quicken  our  pace  so  as  to  restore  to  their  rightful  posi- 
tion these  cultured,  proud,  and  productive  people  now  on  the 
brink  of  despair.  We  must  aid  and  encourage  them  in  main- 
taining their  self-respect. 


Bituminous  Coal  Division  Should  Be  Allowed 
Sufficient  Funds  to  Operate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1940 
Mr  LEAVY.  l/Lr.  Speaker,  just  today  the  examiners  have 
filed  with  the  Division  Director.  Howard  A.  Gray,  their  gen- 
eral report  outlining  factors  for  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum prices  for  the  entire  country,  and  they  have  recom- 
mended prices  for  the  Rocky  Moimtaln  and  Pacific  coast 

regions.  ^    .   „   i 

Early  in  the  month,  on  March  7,  when  we  were  considering 
the  Interior  supply  bill,  and  while  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  I 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  we  adopted  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Aixro] 
which  reduced  the  appropriation  for  the  Coal  Division  $1,000,- 
000  below  the  simi  recommended  by  the  subcommittee,  which 
had  carefully  considered  this  whole  matter.    Due  to  a  parlia- 
mentary sltuaUon.  we  were  imable  to  get  a  record  vote  on  this 
amendment  and  the  appropriation  WU  passed,  allowing  but 
$1 187  000  for  the  Coal  Division.    Of  course,  we  hope  that  the 
Senate  win  see  fit  to  restore  the  cut.    If  this  is  not  done  It 
would  simply  mean  that  the  major  part  of  all  the  effort  made 
and  the  money  spent  heretofore  will  be  lost,  because  It  is 
Impossible  for  this  agency  to  carry  on  through  the  next  fiscal 
year  with  the  sum  allowed  them  In  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 

House.  ^     ^     ^.        ,     w  * 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  better  understanding  of  what 
the  Division  is  doing  and  Just  where  they  are  at  this  time  in 
their  work,  and  to  show  how  short-sighted  and  foolish  it  would 
be  to  reduce  their  appropriation  in  a  sum  such  as  was  made 
by  this  body  on  the  consideration  of  this  Interior  supply  WU. 
I  desire  to  make  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  time  the  release 
that  I  have  heretofore  referred  to.    It  is  as  f oUows : 

Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickea  annoiiiiced  today  mat 
tbT^^trtal  examlnen.  who  conducted  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Dlvltton-B  final  hearing  on  minimum  prlcea  yerterday  began  to  l»u( 

'•?Sr^S^S%:SSS"med  with  DlTllon  Director  Howard 
A.  Gray  their  general  report  outlining  the  broad,  basic  racton.  f«r 
tiM  SLSlKhiSt  of  minimum  prlc«jf«  the  en^covm^. 
recommended  boundartee  of  market  areaa  to  "»«  United  8tate», 
r^oSmended  price*  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  aiid  F^i^c^coaat 
JS^l^nd  sjecmc  proposed  findings  of  '"^^J^laSl  MonX^ 
shipment.  In  that  territory.      Thme  will  be  avaUable   Monday, 

**?S?  Miners.  Thurlow  O.  Lewta.  Charle.  O.  ^^^l"- "i^^.'tS 
Jaffee  notified  the  Director  that  the  actxjal  work  on  the  remalntog 
p^STsSiedulcs  and  prcpo«Hl  findings  are  •^im°«. '^°""P^^^*-  ^^ 
that  they  would  be  l^ued  shortly.  Pln«l  P«P^^!°^„^,^/°/™  '!? 
filing   and   mailing   to   Interested  peraans   would   r^qnlxe j   hrtei 

actional  perlod^they  said.  The  '^^'^J^J^^f'^^^^Z 
been  working  night  shifts,  Sundays,  and  holidays  for  weeks  to 
speed  the  completion  of  minimum  prices.  .„,.,,^,,t«  nrirM 

^mpletlon  of  the  examiners'  report  wiU  bring  minimum  prto^ 
to  rtabUlw  the  Nauon-s  three-^d-a-haU-blUlan-dallAr  bltumlnoua 


coal  Industry  toto  position  for  decision  by  Director  Gray  after  he 
hears  arg\mients  on  any  exceptions  to  the  examiners'  report. 

"Within  a  few  weeks  now  the  Coal  Act  wiU  put  an  effecUve  floor 
under  coal  prices,  and  let  the  coal  producers  of  the  country  com- 
pete among  themselves  on  a  basis  fair  to  themselves  and  to  the 
consuming  public."  Director  Gray  said.  "1  know  that  the  coal 
lndusu7  Is  greaUy  to  need  of  mlnlmimi  prices  and  I  shall  do  every- 
thing m  my  power,  consistently  with  a  careful  and  thorough  con- 
sideration of  the  issues,  to  expedite  the  remaining  legal  steps. 

In  their  general  repcrt  the  examiners  saM  that  their  recom- 
mended prices  "are  based  upon  the  coordinate  minimum  prloes. 
as  coordinated  by  the  district  boards,  the  Conunlsslon,  or  the 
Division  with  such  modmcatlons.  deletions,  and  additions  as  are 
required   and   sustained   by   substantial   evidence   at   the  hearing. 

Citing  that  the  Coal  Act  requires  that  mln.mtmi  prices  preserve 
existing  fair  competitive  opporttmltles  lietweea  coal  producers,  the 
examiners  described   the   bases  used  to  recommendtog  prices  that 

would  meet  this  standard.  ^ 

Under  the  Coal  Act  the  minimum  prices  are  to  return  the  coal 
industry  a  yield  on  the  sale  of  Its  coal  equal  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  lU  average  cost  of  doing  business.  This  In  to  put  the  Industry 
on  a  stable  basis  by  stopping  the  widespread  price  wars  and  unfair 
trade  practices  which  have  caused  a  huge  financial  deficit  in  the 
Industrv  each  year  since  1925. 

In  stablllztog  the  price  of  coal,  not  only  must  the  minimum 
prices  be  set  at  the  proper  levels  to  return  cost,  but  they  must 
take  into  account  the  proper  relative  values  of  the  coal  and 
other  competitive  factors.  Coals  produced  to  different  mines 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  vary,  often  widely,  to  theU*  rela- 
tive value  to  the  purchaser  for  many  reasons,  such  as  their  chemi- 
cal and  physical  characterlsUcs.  the  way  they  bum.  the  amount 
of  heat  they  will  make.  etc.  ^    .        .  ^    _.^ 

The  examtoers  found  that  the  copies  c<  tovolces  and  ^pot 
orders  which  the  law  requires  aU  producers  to  fUe  generaUy  were 
not  reliable  for  use  to  determlntog  the  relative  market  valuea 
of  different  coals  except  under  certain  circumstances.  Accordtog 
to  the  examiners,  the  Invoices  showed  '-extremely  wide  and  gen- 
erally toexpUcable  ranges  to  the  sales  prices  of  Identical  coals 
and  showed  repeated  Instances  to  which  le»  valxiable  coals  sold 
at  higher  prices  than  more  valuable  ones,  for  no  reasons  deduc- 
Ible  from  the  documents  themselves."  The  oata,  the  examtoere 
said  rather  than  reflecting  relative  values  of  coals,  showed  "such 
factors  as  the  bargalntog  power  of  particular  consumers,  dumping 
of  surplus  sizes,  price-cutting  raids  to  secure  new  territory,  dls- 
trees    sales,    and    to    general    the    demorall«Jd    conditions    of    the 

The  use  of  these  Invoices  and  spot  ordere  was  not  todlspensable 
to  a  determtoaUon  of  effective  mtolmum  prices,  the  examtoere 
found.      Some    produce™    protested    to    the    hearing    against    the 

faUure  to  use  these  data.  ^^      _,^  ,       ^  .     *w 

The  examiners  based  their  findings  on  the  evidence  found  in  the 
record  of  the  hearing,  which  tocluded  such  matters  as  the  testi- 
mony of  expert  coal  men.  the  chemical  sxialyses  of  the  coals, 
information  on  how  the  coals  were  distributed  to  the  past,  data 
as  to  freight  rates  and  other  transportation  charges,  physical 
characteristics    of    the    coals,    costs    of    production,    and    similar 

material.  ^     ^       ^_,  .      »w 

The  examlnera  pointed  to  the  vast  amount  of  evidence  in  the 
record  of  the  heartog.  which  was  closed  on  January  20.  1940,  after 
having  been  almost  constantly  In  session  sUice  May  1939.  Among 
it  were  the  records  of  the  previous  heartogs  by  the  Coal  Com- 
mission The  District  Producera'  Boards,  tlie  Consumere'  Counsel 
and  hU  successor,  the  Consumers'  Coxmsel  Division  of  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Interior,  and  Division  experts  furnished  infor- 
mation More  than  SCO  producera  and  alm-3Bt  100  consximere  and 
other  Interested  persona  supplied  additional  evidence.  Several 
hundred  more  persons  filed  written  protesu  to  specific  proposed 
prices  All  toterested  persons  were  afforded  a  fuU  opportimlty  to 
file  protests  adduce  evidence,  examtoe  or  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses, argue,  and  file  briefs.  The  transcript  of  the  record  ran  over 
26  000  pages,  with  2.000  exhibits. 

One  of  the  moet  impxjrtant  factors  to  the  record  for  the  formu- 
lation of  mtolmum  prices  was  a  study  of  coal  distribution  to  1937. 
The  examlnera  found  "that  the  calendar  year  of  1937  Is  a  represent- 
ative year  being  todicaUve  of  the  normal  fair  compeUtlve  oppor- 
tunities for  the  distribution  of  bituminous  coal  throughout  the 
United  States,  U  the  fairest  avaUable  basis  for  an  todicaUon  of 
probable  trend*  of  distribution  In  succeeding  yeare.  and  l"  the 
latest  and  most  nearly  represenuUve  year  which  could  have  been 
availed  of  for  this  purpose." 

This  distribution  data  showed  which  geographical  regions  could 
be  regarded  as  common  consumtog  market  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
So^SSatlng  prices:  what  ktods,  qualities.  a.nd  sizes  of  bituminous 
coal  frcrTwhJch  districts,  and  by  what  method,  and  for  which 
^  m^^  toto  each  market  area:  the  exiattog  fair  competitive 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  producera  to  each  ««*.»"*  pro- 
vided a  basis  for  testing  the  realization  or  return  obtainable  from 
the  coordinated  minimum  prices.  

The  distribution  Information,  the  exammera  1°^-  ^^^l^. 
■thJmost  complete,  accurate,  and  authortt^itive  body  o«  »tat»stk«J 
dMa  r«gardtog  distribution  of  coal  from  mtoe  to  market  Uiat 
haTevCT  been  assembled  for  the  bltumtoou»-ooal  todustry:  and 
th^t  Wh^sta  were  a  proper  basis  for  the  formulating  of  common 
SSitSSg^ket  arei.  tar  the  ascertatoment  of  the  movement. 
S^lSoSf  S^  toto  «ich  area,  and  of  e.iUtlng  fair  oompemiv. 
^^^K^^ttin,  for   th.  ooordlnatlMi  of  mtolmum  price. 
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therein,  and  tor  the  deurminmtlon  of  the  yield  or  retuna  from 
>urh  minimum  price*." 

The  established  minimum  price*  will  cover  the  coal  mined  by 
about  IS.fiOO  producers  who  are  participating  In  the  stabilization 
plan  proTlded  by  the  Coal  Act.  Their  production  representa  aul>- 
•tanually  all  the  commercial  sales  of  coal  In  the  coxintry. 


After  4!  2  Years  of  W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1940 


AOOR2S8  OF  COL    P    C    HARRINGTON.   COMMISSIONER,  WORK 
PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Col.  P.  C.  Harrington,  Commissioner,  Work 
Projects  Administration.  Saturday,  March  16.  r.)40: 

The  Work  Projectt  Administration  ha.s  Just  finished  taking  an 
Inventory  of  all  the  work  it  haa  done  during  the  first  4',  years  of 
its  existence;  that  is,  from  July  I.  1935,  up  to  January  1.  1940, 

There  are  two  obvious  rrafloni  why  we  keep  a  regular  record  of  our 
completed  work  of  all  kinds.  First,  we  wLsh  to  see.  from  year  to 
year,  what  tjrpes  of  projects  are  being  selected  by  communities.  We 
wiRh  to  know,  in  terms  of  money  expended,  whether  we  are  in- 
creasing our  output  of  benefits  for  communities  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  Our  Job  is  not  only  to  spend  the  money  appro- 
priated to  ua  by  Congress  In  setting  the  needy  unemployed  to 
work,  but  to  conduct  those  work  operations  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  the  best  results  to  our  communities.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
our  records  show  a  continual  increase  over  the  whole  country  In 
the  community  benefits  that  are  being  secured  by  the  use  of 
W    P   A.  projects. 

The  other  reason  for  keeping  such  a  record  is  to  enable  us  to 
report  to  the  American  people  what  results  have  been  secured  by  the 
expenditure  of  their  money.  The  inventory  which  we  have  Just 
completed,  showing  accomplishments  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  W.  P.  A..  U  one  which  should  answer  many 
questions  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  ask.  This  Inventory 
ithows.  first  of  all.  what  has  been  done  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Then  It  shows  what  has  been  done  In  each  State.  And  for  each 
State  It  sbows  what  has  been  done  In  each  county.  The  American 
public  is  entitled  to  this  iniormatlou  rna  it  is  given  very  specifi- 
cally by  this  Inventory. 

Tt)  summarize  the  Inventory  over  the  radio  this  evening  would 
obviously  be  impossible.  The  W.  P.  A.  has  operated  some  250.000 
separate  projects,  distributed  over  the  whole  country.  The  W.  P.  A. 
field  uf  operations  is  far  more  complex  than  that  of  any  private 
business  in  existence  anywhere  in  the  world.  Not  only  do  we 
construct  roads  and  bridges,  schools  and  hospitals,  parks  and 
airports,  and  perform  various  kinds  of  conservation  work;  but  we 
also  conduct  classes  In  literacy  and  naturalization:  we  produce 
clothes  for  faniUles  on  the  relief  rolls;  we  carry  on  traffic  surveys; 
we  aid  in  research  work  In  State  universities;  we  help  communl- 
ttea  in  doing  public-health  work  of  every  kind:  and  we  oook  and 
serve  school  lunches  for  the  children  of  needy  families.  This  is  a 
brief  selection  of  Items  from  the  list.  The  whole  list  of  our 
different  W  P.  A.  activities  and  the  figures  showing  oiir  accnm- 
pllahincnts  in  each  branch  of  activity  wotild  take  up  more  than 
the  radio  tlm*  at  my  dlspoaal  this  evening  Besides,  it  is  well 
known  to  aU  of  u«  that  ■Cat'.stlcs,  to  be  appreciated,  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  we  are  making  our  W.  P.  A.  mventory 
report  availabto  to  the  pres  of  the  Nation  so  that  the  American 
people  can  m«  toe  themaelves  what  the  W.  P.  A.  has  done     This 

report  will  be  sent  to  the  press  during  the  coming  week — first  the 
national  figures,  and  then  the  State  and  county  figures.  With  the 
ouoperatlon  of  the  prtiss.  there  wUl  be  available  to  every  citizen  a 
detailed  answer  to  the  quecUon  of  what  we  have  got  in  return  for 
the  money  spent  on  W.  P.  A.  work  for  the  unemployed. 

In  advance  of  this  report,  I  wish  to  speak  briefiy  of  what  these 
figxires  mdlcate.  One  of  the  very  largest  of  the  activities  in  which 
the  W.  P.  A.  has  l>een  engaged  U  the  construction  and  Improve- 
ment of  highway*,  roads,  and  streets.  About  40  percent  of  all 
W.  P.  A.  money  haa  been  spent  on  thla  kind  of  work.  The  total 
of  W.  P.  A.  road  construction  and  improvement,  during  this  414- 
year  pedlod.  Is  457.000  miles.  I  might  teU  you  how  many  times 
ao  many  miles  would  go  around  the  world,  but  I  think  It  will  be 
more  belpfxil  if  I  point  out  that  out  of  this  total  mileage  of  new 
and  Improved  roads,  a  very  large  proportion — well  over  350.000 
mllee — ts  secondary,  rural,  and  farm-to-market  roads. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  of  roads  In  terms  of  tourist  traffic, 
and  w«  have  neglected  until  recently  our  aecondary-road  system. 


Before  the  W.  P.  A.  entered  the  picture,  there  were  numerous 
rural  sections  where  roads  were  practically  impassable  to  auto- 
mobile traffic  for  weeks  and  even  months  out  of  the  year.  At 
such  times  it  was  difficult  for  children  to  go  to  school,  for  doctors 
to  visit  their  patients,  and  for  farmers  to  get  their  produce  to 
market.  The  W.  P.  A.  in  "pulling  the  fanner  out  of  the  mud." 
has  done  a  work  of  very  great  economic  and  social  value. 

I  should  like  pIso  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  significance 
of  the  figures  sliowlng  how  many  schools  have  been  built  and 
Improved  by  the  W.  P.  A.  School  construction  in  this  country 
was  allowed  to  lapse  during  the  World  War.  and  we  had  not 
yet  caught  up  with  our  needs  when  the  depression  came  In 
1935  a  survey  by  the  National  Education  Association  showed  that 
700.000  of  our  children  were  going  to  school  In  buildings  which 
had  been  condemned  as  unsafe  and  unsanitary — many  of  them 
actually  flretraps.  Many  buildings  were  obsolete,  many  more  in 
urgent  need  of  repairs,  and  a  very  larjre  number  were  badly 
overcrowded.  So  great  were  the  needs  that  It  is  not  surprising 
that  there  has  been  a  widespread  demand  for  W.  P.  A.  projects 
both  for  new  school  construction  and  for  the  improvement  and 
modernization  of  old  schools  Our  inventory  shows  that  the 
W  P  A.  has  constructed  4.000  new  school  buildings,  and  1.500  addi- 
tions, besides  lmpro%lng  and  modernizing  28,000  other  school 
buildings. 

Another  field  of  community  needs  Is  that  of  public  health. 
Services  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  sickness  are  lacking 
In  rural  areas  and  are  grossly  Inadequate  In  many  smaller  cities. 
While  hospital  beds  in  private  rooms  stand  empty,  thousands 
of  people  with  low  Incomes  do  not  receive  the  hospital  services 
they  need.  Forty  percent  of  the  counties  in  the  United  Slates 
have  no  registered  general  hospitals  Institutions  for  tuberculosis 
arcri  mental  disease  are  overcrowded  and  Inadequately  supported. 
Every  year  2,000.000  cases  of  serious  illness  go  entirely  without 
medical  treatment,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  die  of  pre- 
ventable Illnesses.  There  is  a  need  for  more  public  hospitals,  more 
urban  clinics  and  rural  health  centers,  and  more  sanitation  wcrk. 

The  figures  in  our  inventory,  which  show  the  public-health 
activities  of  the  W.  P    A.,  should  be  read  against  that  background. 

The  W.  P.  A.  has  constructed  156  new  public  hospitals,  made  68 
additions  to  existing  hospitals,  and  has  renovated  and  improved 
1,438  hospitals.  W.  P.  A.  workers.  In  an  average  2-week  period, 
administer  some  250.000  general  medical  and  dental  examinations, 
including  treatments  in  clinics,  schools,  and  homes;  and  80.000 
special   tests  for   specific   diseases. 

Examples  of  W.  P.  A.  health  work  would  fill  many  volumes.  One 
such  volume  would  be  filled  with  the  emergency  health  work 
done  by  the  W.  P.  A.  immediately  after  every  one  of  our  great 
disasters  of  floods,  drought,  or  hurricane.  Another  volume  would 
be  filled  with  the  sanitary  work  done  by  the  W.  P.  A.  The  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has 
stated  that  by  our  sanitary  work  in  the  South  we  have  advanced 
malaria   control    by   20   years. 

As  a  part  of  our  ass.sunce  to  community  sanitation,  the  W.  P.  A. 
has  constructed  one  and  three-quarter  million  sanitary  privies, 
most  of  them  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  "typhoid  belt"  In  the 
rural  South.  Some  people  have  laughed  ai  this  kind  of  work,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  since  It  beiian  the  typhoid  death  rate  haa 
been  cut  In  half  In  one  State  after  another.  The  same  kind  of 
sanitary  work  Is  producing  good  results  In  the  fight  against  dysen- 
tery and  hookworm.  Public-health  authorities  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  have  praised  the  W.  P.  A.  lor  the  assistance  It  has 
given    them. 

Those  are  all  the  figures  that  I  will  cite  this  evening.  I  wish 
to  turn  now  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  themselves. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  value  of  the  work  they  do  Is  not 
dependent  on  them  alone.  It  Is  to  a  very  large  extent  dependent 
on  the  way  projects  have  been  planned  by  the  communities.  In 
general  It  Is  true  that  where  projects  are  well  planned,  W.  P.  A. 
workers   do   good    work. 

There  are  s^me  disadvantages  Inherent  In  W  P.  A.  work  as  com- 
pared with  private  Industry.  Oxir  work  has  to  be  done  when 
workers  are  laid  off  from  private  industry,  and  this  means  that  a 
good  deal  of  It  Is  done  in  the  seasons  of  the  year  least  favorable 
to  efficient  work.  Also,  unlike  private  employers,  we  cannot  keep 
our  workers  steadily  on  the  Job  untU  the  work  U  done — we  have  to 
let  our  workers  go  as  soon  as  private  employment  is  available  for 
tbem.  They  are  glad  to  take  private  employment.  t)ecause  the 
wages  are  higher  than  W.  P.  A.  wages;  but  they  have  no  choice 
in  the  matter  under  the  law — nor  have  we — they  must  take  private 
employment  when  It  is  available  or  be  cut  off  the  W.  P  A.  rolls. 
And  on  this  point  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  investigated  thou- 
sands of  reports  of  alleged  Job  refusals  by  W.  P.  A.  workers  and 
have  almost  invariably  found  that  they  were  based  on  hearsay  and 
were  completely  false  In  fact. 

The  conditions  under  which  we  operate  are  obviously  different 
from  those  of  private  Industry,  and  are  In  some  respects,  as  I  have 
said,  very  disadvantageoti-s.  Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
efficiency  of  our  prcgram  hns  been  steadily  Increasing.  In  view 
of  the  complexity  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program,  and  the  fact  that  It  has 
been  operating  only  4',  years — a  very  short  time  for  any  large  pro- 
gram of  operations — I  think  we  can  be  gratified  by  the  progress 
that  we  have  made.  I  note  with  pleasure  that  the  word  "txwn- 
doggle"  Is  t>elng  dropped  from  the  American  vocabulary  as  applied 
to  W  P  A.  work. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  Jtist  beginning  to  realize  how 
much  valuable  work  is  being  accomplished  tor  their  benefit 
through  the  W.  P.  A,    And  this  reaiizatlon,  I  believe,  is  changmg 
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In  the  same  letter  I  also  find: 


It  must  have  been  then,  if  this  gift  was  made  in  a  limited 
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the  public  attitude  toward  the  W.  P.  A.  It  has  been  thought  of  in 
the  pmst  by  many  people  as  a  necessary  evil.  We  knew  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  tmemployment,  and  the  W.  P.  A. 
seemed  to  be  a  stopgap.  It  Is  when  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
plctvire  and  see  the  great  community  need  for  the  kind  of  work 
that  W.  P.  A.  workers  have  been  doing,  that  we  realize  the  lack  of 
wisdom  of  such  a  view  of  the  W.  P.  A. 

It  Is  unjust  for  anybody  to  think  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  as  recipients 
of  public  charity.  They  earn  the  money  by  which  they  support 
themselves  and  their  families.  They  are  engaiged  In  creating  wealth 
for  our  towns  and  counties.  They  are  helping  to  build  up  the 
Nation. 

Like  everyone  else.  I  would  like  to  see  America's  unemployed  back 
at  work  In  private  Jobs.  But  there  are  no  sound  reasons  to  believe 
that  this  can  occur  within  the  near  future. 

There  Is  .still  much  work  that  needs  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
our  communities  all  over  the  United  States.  We  shall  have  unem- 
ployed workers  for  some  time  to  come.  It  seems  only  reasonable 
that  we  should  continue  to  bring  the  workers  and  the  work  to- 
gether and  continue  to  make  America  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
That.  I  tjelleve,  is  and  wUi  remain  our  American  way  of  dealing 
with  the  situation. 

I.  Agricultural   Propaganda— The   Most    Flagrant 
Ever  Issued  by  Any  Department  of  Agriculture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1940 

Mr.  CLEVE3^GER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent  many  years 
as  a  businessman,  during  which  time  I  kept  accounts.  I  am 
not  a  new  dealer  and  can  still  make  two  end  two  equal  four, 
but  I  cannot  add  up  the  printed  propaganda  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  get  the  same  answers  as  they 
do.  In  the  June  16,  1939,  issue  of  the  Congressional  Rxcord. 
on  page  7337,  I  find  the  following  statements  in  regard  to 
Georgia: 

These  famUles.  therefore,  have  added  a  total  of  $2,687,040  to  the 
wealth  of  the  communities,  or  an  average  of  $267.28  per  family. 

President  Roosevelt  says  that  we  cannot  eat  our  cake  and 
have  it  too.  It  seems  that  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion can  take  people  off  relief  rolls,  set  them  up  as  farmers. 
and  make  them  profitable  farmers,  while,  at  the  same  time. 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  had  to  take  back  100.000 
farms  because  the  owners  could  not  pay  their  interest.  This 
docs  not  make  sense. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  Jxme  16,  1939,  issue  of  the  Concres- 
810HAL  Record,  as  the  foregoing  statement  appears,  I  find 
the  following: 

This  increase  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs  does  not  mean 
additional  competition  with  farmers  in  other  areas,  since  virtually 
the  entire  output  was  constuned  at  borne. 

It  appears  that  the  client*  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, with  the  magic  touch  of  the  apostles  of  the  more 
abundant  life,  can  eat  all  they  raise  and  still  make  a  profit 
of  $267^8.  Is  not  life  wonderful  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  New  Deal?  One  fact  Is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the 
more  money  that  is  taken  from  the  Treasury  for  putting 
new  farmers  into  business,  the  more  difficult  It  makes  it 
for  the  regular  farmer,  who  owns  his  own  farm.  The  regu- 
lar farmer  is  entitled  to  the  domestic  market  without  being 
forced  to  compete  with  a  growing  nimiber  of  new  farmers 
sut)sidized  \jy  100-percent  hand-outs  from  the  United  States 

Treasury. 

I  also  find  on  page  7337.  in  a  letter  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  the  following  statement: 

I  want  ej^jedally  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
agency  has  made  loans  to  about  1  out  of  12  farm  famUies  In  the 
State. 

While  this  has  been  taking  place,  the  regular  fanners, 
carrying  their  own  load,  have  seen  hard  times  because  the 
percentage  of  farm-loan  delinquencies  has  been  increasing 
until,  now,  according  to  the  F.  C.  A.,  there  are  35.7  percent 


of  Federal  land-bank  loans  debnquent  and  32i>  percent  of 
the  commissioner  loans  delinquent  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

I  also  find  in  this  letter  about  Georgia,  "If  all  farm  families 
in  Georgia  had  been  able  to  make  the  same  financial  gains  as 
oiir  borrowers  have,  tliey  would  have  increased  the  farm 
wealth  of  the  State  by  about  $66,750,000." 

The  farm  problem  for  the  country  is  simple  indeed  if  you 
believe  the  above  statement  l)ecause  we  can  forget  soil  con- 
servation. iJarity.  and  other  agricultural  payments  and  turn 
the  whole  agricultural  problem  over  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and.  with  their  magic  touch,  the  farm  prol>- 
lem  is  solved.  However,  when  we  check  up  we  find  that  the 
F.  S.  A.  distributed  $14,013,687  in  loans,  made  gifts  or  grants 
of  $982,138.  and  that  it  cost  them  $2,280,251  to  do  business. 
I  find  that  the  overhead  cost  for  being  Santa  Claus  was  16 
percent.  They  claim  to  have  made  about  1  out  of  12  farmers 
in  Georgia  happy  and  prosperous,  but  in  the  meantime  It 
shows  that  35  percent  of  the  regular  farmers  had  to  run  be- 
hind, as  35  percent  of  them  cannot  even  pay  their  own  in- 
terest on  their  Federal  land-bank  loans.  However,  they  must 
help  by  paying  their  taxes,  help  finance  their  competitors  who 
have  received  the  100-percent  hand-out  from  the  modem 
Santa  Claus.  All  New  Deal  programs  seem  to  help  the  few 
but  to  bring  a  hardship  to  the  average  American  citizen. 

I  am  sure  that  the  dairymen  of  Mlctiigan,  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota, and  other  dairy  States  will  be  pl(?ased  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing which  appears  in  the  same  letter  and  on  the  same  page 
of  the  Congressional  Record  as  the  aforementioned  quota- 
tion: 

By  the  end  of  the  1938  crop  year,  however,  the  borrowers  m 
CJeoVgia  repwrted  that  they  had  Increased  their  milk  production 
by  an  average  of  401  gallons  annually.  o»-  a  total  of  4,028,889 
gallons. 

This  was  with  a  lOO-perccnt  subsidy  from  the  United  States 
Treasury;  however,  I  am  sure  that  the  livestock  sections  of  the 
country  will  be  happy  to  know  that  in  the  report  of  the 
Administration  for  1939,  I  note  that  there  has  been  a  75-per- 
cent increase  In  cattle  and  a  100 -percent  increase  in  paultry 
and  hogs.  Is  this  one  of  the  reasons  why  hogs  and  eggs  are 
at  such  ruinously  low  levels  in  the  country  today? 

One  outstanding  fact  must  be  realized,  and  that  Is  that  we 
must  begin  to  use  some  common  sense.  We  cannot  appro- 
priate around  a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  to  increase 
agricultural  production  by  the  farm-security  route  and  then 
turn  around  and  appropriate  another  $100,000,000  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties and  have  such  a  procedure  make  common  sense.  We 
must  use  judgment — use  the  farm-security  money  on  a  rtiral 
W.  P.  A.  basis,  and  not  try  to  use  it  to  see  how  much  more 
surplus  can  be  added  onto  an  already  glutted  market  and 
expect  the  United  SUtes  Treasury  to  continually  stand  this 

strain. 

The  New  Deal  agricultural  program  is  crumbling  and  the 

propaganda  that  this  Department  issues  is  hastening  its 

death,  and  rightly  so. 
n.  BOtftm  MOBS  AOBXCui-nTaAL  rmopsoAKDa — n.A<BUNT  awn  FBAcaavr 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Cokcrxssiomal  Rccoro.  page  1324, 

I  find  a  letter  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  In 
addition  to  Its  frank  admission  of  how  much  more  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  knows  than  the  average  farmer 
knows,  it  seems  to  prove  once  more  that  these  funds  are  not 
being  used  as  advantageously  as  they  could  be  used  when  it 
comes  to  helping  the  rural  people  of  America.  In  this  report 
on  Wyomtog  I  find: 

MoreoTer.  these  famUies  mcreased  their  net  worth,  over  ami  above 
all  debts,  from  $1,726.70  before  they  came  Into  the  P.  8.  A  pro- 
gram to  $2323.61  at  the  end  of  the  1939  crop  year,  a  gain  of  85 
percent. 

In  the  first  place,  ii  a  farmer  has  $1,726.70  worth  of  the 
world's  goods,  why  should  a  relief  agency  pick  him  up  and 
help  him  increase  the  farm  surpluses  of  this  country?  I  have 
always  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Farm  Security  was  sup- 
posed to  help  people  that  did  not  have  other  credit  facili- 
ties, but  anyone  with  $1,728.61  should  be  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  in  a  rich  productive  State  like  Wyoming. 
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Tills  was   the   extent   of   bujing  m  the  New   York   and   Chicago 
markets. 


gregate   length    of   this    new    construction    was    1.766.701    feet,    rr 
nearly    335    miles.      An    additional    37.020    bridges    and    viaducts, 

>u^n  nno   lit-vnal   tc>»t     •aifn^  r*»hiillt  or   imoroved. 
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In  the  same  letter  I  also  find: 

In  order  to  get  the  family  off  to  a  good  start,  small  granta  have 
been  mad*  to  supplement  the  loan.  •  •  •  They  have  averaged 
♦114  96  per  family  or  $338,212  over  the  4-year  period. 

The  average  farmers  who  are  living  on  their  own  farms 
would  not  have  up  to  35  percent  delinquent  Federal  land- 
bank  loans,  as  In  South  Carolina,  if  the  United  States 
Treasury  would  give  them  $114.96  every  time  each  fanner 
needed  it.  With  this  gift  or  grant  money,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  Farm  Credit  people  paint  such  a  rosy  picture  of 
their  collections  or  their  collection  ability? 

Another  paragraph  on  the  same  page  of  the  same  letter 

reads  as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  common  reasons  for  past  failure  among  the 
fonUlles  which  come  to  F.  S.  A.  for  help  was  that  they  had  not 
farm«Kl  enough  acreage  to  make  a  living.  In  helping  our  borrow- 
ers to  Ret  a  new  start  we  have  made  every  effort  to  assist  them  In 
getting  adequate  size  famvs. 

Consequently,  the  borrowers  in  Wyoming  are  now  operat- 
ing an  average  of  986  acres,  or  an  increase  of  219  acres  since 
they  came  on  the  program. 

Is  not  this  wonderful?  Here  we  have  them  taking  people 
with  767  acres  of  good  Wyoming  land  and  $1,726.70  in  money 
and  increase  their  acreage  to  986  acres  and  a  total  of 
$2,322.61  in  money  and  giving  them  a  $114.96  per  family  sub- 
^dy.  Then  they  come  to  Congress  and  tell  us  how  they  are 
trying  to  help  someone  who  Is  next  door  to  the  relief  rolls. 

These  propaganda  letters  are  so  ridiculous,  so  inconsistent, 
and  so  brazenly  self-praising  that  I  can  see  why  the  people 
of  this  country  are  taking  articles  from  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment with  a  grain  of  salt,  as  they  do  not  make  sense.  In 
my  mind,  this  may  be  explained  by  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  same  page  and  letter  as  the  above: 

It  has  succeeded  largely  because  every  loan  la  accompanied  by 
advice  and  guidance  In  sound  farming  methods  to  make  sure  that 
the  money  Is  put  to  the  beat  possible  use.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  this  guidance  and  technical  training  is  the  most  impwrtant  part 
of  the  rehablliutlon  program.  Without  It  few  of  the  families  would 
have  been  able  to  make  much  progress  or  to  repay  their  loans. 

Here  is  the  secret,  according  to  the  propaganda,  of  how  this 
magic  is  accomplished.  It  is  the  superknowledge  of  the  staff 
of  this  New  Deal  agency.  If  this  type  of  personal  guidance 
is  to  be  extended  to  all  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  we  will 
have  to  add  another  150.000  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  There  are  105.000  directly  on  the  pay  roll  now, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  100,000  who  are  indirectly  on  the 
pay  roll  and  on  the  backs  of  the  fanners  and  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Have  we  reached  the  stage  whereby  the  American  farmer — 
who  has  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  ever  attained  by  a 
rural  people  in  this  world — must  submit  to  a  wet-nurse  pro- 
gram of  a  coUectivist,  visionary  branch  of  our  Government? 
I  tjelieve  not.  The  farmers  of  my  State  seem  to  be  making 
some  headway  in  spite  of  the  New  Deal. 

tn.  vmi.  soiia  mokx  ACBicxTLTxraAL  p«opagamsa 

As  I  read  the  Cokcressional  Record  I  find  nvmierous  let- 
ters from  the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  various  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  They  are  evidently  stock  letters  with 
different  figures  inserted  for  different  States. 

I  note  on  page  1459  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing in  regard  to  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  surroy  showed  that  the  2.725  standard  rehabilitation  bor- 
rower* In  your  State  had  an  average  net  Income  last  year  of 
•70333  per  family  as  compared  with  $56539  In  the  year  txifore  they 
came  to  F.  S.  A.  for  help. 

In  a  limited  niunber  of  cases,  in  order  to  get  the  family  off  to  a 
sound  start,  small  grants  have  been  made  to  supplement  the  loan 
UsuJiUy   tbeae   grants   were   Just   large   enough   to  tide    the   family 
over  untU  It  could  make  Its  first  crop.     They  have  averaged  t58  64 
per  famUy.  or  a  total  of  •163.519  over  a  4-year  period. 

This  should  sum  up  as  follows: 

The  year  before  the  borrowers  came  under  the  benign 
influence  and  guiding  hand  of  the  New  Deal  magic  agency 
their  annual  inccnne  was  $565.39  per  family.  The  annual 
income  last  year,  imder  the  Farm  Security,  was  $703.33  per 
family,  or  a  difference  of  $137.94:  the  grants  or  gifts  have 
beok  oo  an  average  of  $59.64  per  family  o\'er  a  4-year  period. 


It  must  have  been  then,  if  this  gift  was  made  in  a  limited 
nimiber  of  cases,  that  many  of  these  borrowers  were  really 
behind  In  their  earnings  in  comparison  to  their  earnings 
before  finding  the  right  staU  and  getting  in  with  the  new 
dealers. 

I  also  note  the  typical  rehabilitation  family  In  New  York 
has  borrowed  $1,071.96.  Here  again  we  have  a  New  Deal 
agency  broadcasting  the  taxpayers'  money  in  $1,000  chunks  to 
and  fro.  without  any  security  except  what  is  purchased  in 
most  cases.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  public  debt  has  reached 
its  legal  limit?  Is  it  any  wonder.  I  ask,  how  it  is  possible  to 
expect  that  many  of  these  loans  will  be  really  recovered? 

In  the  same  letter  I  find: 

Often  It  has  been  necessary  to  work  out  an  adjustment  of  the 
family's  old  debts  before  rehabilitation  could  be  successful.  Local 
farm-debt  adjustment  committees  have  been  set  up  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  have  no  legal  authority  to  compel  adjustments,  but  by 
bringing  the  farmer  and  his  creditors  together  for  a  friendly  discus- 
sion they  usually  are  able  to  arrange  a  scale-down  of  the  obligations, 
reduced  Interest  rates,  or  extension  of  the  payment  period.  Such 
adjustments  frequently  save  the  farmer  from  foreclosure  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  the  creditors  to  get  substantial  payments  on  what 
nilt(ht  otherwise  have  been  bad  debts. 

Altogether,  debt  reductions  totaling  •1.392.973  have  been  nego- 
tiated for  the  farmers  In  New  York.  This  represents  a  scale-down  of 
17.2  percent. 

THE  TIME 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  every  Member  of 
Congress  should  ask  himself  if  he  thinks  it  a  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  continually  have  employees  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll  whose  work  it  is  to  go  around  the  country  and 
try  to  help  people  keep  from  paying  their  honest  debts.  This 
is  not  any  emergency  matter.  These  professional  debt  re- 
ducers are  operating  on  indebtedness  incurred  as  late  as  1937. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  people  can  settle  their 
own  differences  in  an  orderly  and  legal  way.  and  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  a  governmental  policy  that  hires  professional 
chiselers  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  an  im-American  program. 

The  more  I  study  this  farm  security  set-up  the  more  fan- 
tastic, the  more  communistic,  the  more  un-American,  the 
more  impractical,  and  the  more  visionary  it  appears. 

We,  the  Congress,  appropriate  over  $100,000,000  for  farm 
security  which  goes  out  and  increases  production  by  sub- 
sidizing new  farmers  to  produce  more;  then  we  appropriate 
over  another  $100,000,000  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  to  take  the  surplus  off  the  market.  Then  we 
lower  the  tariff  and  import  over  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  com- 
petitive farm  products  during  the  past  7  jrears.  Then  w^e 
turn  around  and  appropriate  another  $500,000,000  for  soil 
conservation,  or  for  New  Deal  conservation. 

I  claim,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  does  not  make  ordinary 
horse  sense.  I  maintain  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
tired  of  all  this  waste  and  extravagance,  with  Its  visionary 
cross-purpose  schemes,  and  want  to  see  these  enormous  ap- 
propriations discontinued  before  the  public  debt  exceeds  the 
assessed  valuation  of  their  property. 

Even  with  the  millions  that  have  been  poured  Into  the 
Southern  States,  I  And  they  have  up  to  35  percent  delinquent 
Federal  land-bank  loans  in  many  States  and  fimdamentally 
they  are  worse  off  agriculturally  than  ever  before.  What  Is 
their  future  unless  they  can  continue  to  draw  checks  out  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  which  is  now  so  nearly  empty? 
I  am  not  so  Interested  in  the  farm-credit  situation  as  I  am 
in  the  national-credit  situation  just  at  present.  I  think  this 
Is  the  time  to  call  a  halt  on  the  visionaries. 

On  page  12  of  the  armual  report  of  the  F.  S.  A.  we  And: 

Moreover,  the  borrowers  doubled  their  ownership  of  poultry  and 
hogs. 

No  doubt  this  is  why  Congress  has  to  appropriate  more 
money  for  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  as 
shown  in  the  March  24,  1940,  Washington  E\ening  Star, 
which  Is  as  follows: 

nSCRAI.    AGENTS    PUHCHASK    EGGS    ON    BIG    SCAUi 

Chicago.  March  23. — tJncle  Sam  filled  his  Easter  egg  basket  to 
the  brim  Ixxlay  In  an  effort  to  support  prices. 

Produce  dealers,  finding  no  other  outlet  for  heavy  egg  suppUes, 
unloaded  634.320  dozeni;  to  agents  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Cotn- 
modiUea  Coiporation,   whicli  diauibutes  eggs  la  relief   I'h'^""*'^ 
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structures  such  an  field  houses,  pavlllona,  pltnlc  shelters,  etc.  New 
once  and  administrative  buildings,  which  Include  town  halla. 
police  stations,  cotirthousea.  etc..  total  1,063,  whUe  ImprovemenW 
und  additions  to  3.710  are  reported. 


trails.     W.  P.  A.  workers  also  rebuilt  or  taaproved   an  addKlonal 

2,000  miles  of  firebreaks  and  trails. 

Accomplishments  In  the  fields  of  flood  and  erosion  control  in- 
cluded 6.000  miles  of  stream-bed   Improvements,   more  than  3.000 
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Tliis  was  the  extent  of  bujing  In  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
markets. 

Egg  prices  are  the  cheapest  at  Easter  time  In  6  years,  with  best 
grades  only  slightly  atx}ve  16  cents  wholesale.  According  to  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  the  relief  agency  is  prepared  to  buy 
surplus  eggs  in  all  North  Centrad  States  and  in  Kentucky,  an  ar«a 
which  normally  produces  about  17,500,000,000  eggs  annually,  or  half 
the  Nation's  supply.  Thus,  the  F.  S.  C.  C.  Is  prepared  to  receive 
offers  of  surplus  eggs  in  40  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  today's  purchases,  the  largest  smce  the  Government  began 
ita  current  buying  program  in  December,  accumulations  now  total 
6.400.000   dozens. 

We  appropriate  to  increase  farm  crops;  we  appropriate  to 
control  the  farm  crops  we  appropriated  to  increase;  and  then 
we  appropriate  to  decrease  the  farm  crops  that  we  appro- 
priated to  increase,  and  also  that  we  appropriated  to  con- 
trol. Is  not  life  wonderful?  This  is  what  you  could  call 
sjjend  and  spend  and  spend,  and  lend  and  lend  and  lend.  We 
will  soon  start  paying  the  fiddler,  as  the  sweet  music  of 
magic  is  near  its  end. 


What  Work  Projects  Administration  Workers 

Accomplished 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1940 


W.  P.  A.  BEGINS  "REPORT  TO  NATION"  LISTING  450,000  MILES 
OF  ROADS  AND  STREETS  BUILT  OR  IMPROVED.  VAST  EX- 
TENSION OF  AIRPORTS  AND  AIRWAYS 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  true  story  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  is 
analyzed,  lasting  and  beneficial  improvements  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  Nation. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  reports  recently  issued  by 
Col.  P.  C.  Harrington,  Commissioner  of  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration : 

One-seventh  of  all  the  hlghwajrs,  roads,  and  streets  In  the  United 
States,  or  more  than  457.000  miles,  have  been  built,  reconstructed, 
or  Improved  by  W.  P.  A  workers  In  4*4  years  of  operations.  Col. 
F.  C    Harrington,  Commissioner  of  Work  Projects,  announced  today. 

The  report  was  the  first  of  a  series  showing  accomplishments  on 
W.  P  A  projects  from  July  1,  1935,  when  W,  P.  A.  was  established, 
through  December  31.  1939.  It  Is  based  on  the  most  comprehensive 
Inventory  of  W  P.  A.  work  ever  compUed.  the  Commissioner  ex- 
plained, to  make  available  "a  report  to  the  Nation  on  the  public 
Improvements  resulting  from  the  employment  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icas  jobless."  When  completed,  it  will  list  all  W.  F,  A.  accomplish- 
ments county  by  county. 

In  addition  to  roads  and  streets,, the  largest  single  classification 
of  W,  P.  A.  projects,  the  first  report  covered  the  ccnstructlo  \  of 
airports,  airways,  and  other  transportation  facilities. 

"For  everv  10  miles  you  drive,"  Colonel  Harrington  said,  "an 
average  of  1  'a  miles  have  been  buUt  or  Improved  by  W.  P.  A.  workers. 

"Adopting  a  familiar  form  of  comparison,  the  total  mileage  of 
highways,  roads,  and  streets  built  or  improved  by  W.  P.  A.  In  4' 2 
years  would  be  approximately  equal  in  length  to  147  transcontinental 
highways  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  or  Seattle." 

Colonel  Harrington  also  cited  the  accomplishments  on  airports 
and  alrwavs  as  representing  the  bulk  at  public-property  Improve- 
ments In  this  field  of  transportation  during  recent  years. 

New  airports  built  by  W.  P.  A.  during  this  period  number  197; 
337  were  recon5tructed  or  improved,  and  additions  were  built  to 
35.  There  were  also  176  landing  fields  buUt  by  W.  P.  A.,  with  293 
Improved,  and  additions  to  45  other*.  Construction  of  new  run- 
ways totaled  1.756.000  feet,  or  more  than  332  miles  In  length. 
More  than  1.000.000  lineal  feet  of  new  runways  were  paved. 

Airport  buildings  constructed  by  W.  P.  A.  total  387.  There  were 
430  such  buildings  reconstructed  or  Improved  and  additions  were 
bunt  to  45.  Outstanding  among  other  Improvements  to  airports 
and  alrwavs  were  the  construction  of  9,588  airway  markers  and 
the  Installation  of  7.873  light  standards  to  Ulumlnate  boundaries: 
64  landing  areas  were  floodlighted  and  65  airway  beacons  were 
built.  Extensive  Improvements  to  existing  faculties  also  were 
made  In  promoting  aviation  safety. 

Major  improvemenU  to  the  Nation's  transportation  system,  as 
Bhown  by  the  W.  P.  A.  report,  also  Include: 

Approximately  66,000  new  bridges  and  viaducts,  ranging  from 
Urge  steel  structures  to  small  spans  of  wood  or  masonry.  The  ag- 
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gregate  length  of  this  new  construction  was  1,766,701  feet,  cr 
nearly  335  miles.  An  additional  37,020  bridges  and  viaducts. 
totaling  more  than  1,500.000  lineal  feet,  were  rebuilt  or  Improved. 

Nearly  3,400  miles  of  culverts  were  Included  In  the  list  of  new 
construction  and  more  than  400  miles  of  existing  culvert*  were 
improved. 

Roadside  drainage  work  by  W.  P.  A.  showed  a  total  of  nearly 
43.000  mUes  of  new  plp>e  or  ditch,  with  reconstruction  or  improve- 
ment of  more  than  68,000  miles. 

New  sidewalks  and  paths  aggregated  15,341  miles,  cf  which  12.679 
miles  were  paved.  An  additional  5,470  miles  were  rebuilt  or 
improved. 

Construction  of  curbs  reached  a  total  of  14,403  miles.  An 
additional  4.100  miles  of  gutters  were  built  and  more  than  1.700 
miles  of  guardrails  and  guardwalls  were  erected. 

Traffic  safety  also  was  enhanced  by  the  painting  of  control  lines 
totaling  4.576  miles  In  length  and  the  erection  of  638.848  trafflo 
signs.  In  Improving  road  and  street  lighting.  21.696  light  stand- 
ards were  Installed,  equipping  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  thorough- 
fares, and  an  additional  55,312  light  standards  were  rebuUt  or 
Improved  along  1,378  miles. 

Forty-nine  thousand  miles  of  roadside  landscaping  Improvements 
also  were  shown  by  the  report. 

Illustrative  of  the  variety  of  Items  Included  In  this  report  were 
a  total  of  629  new  tunnels  built  for  vehicular  or  pedestrian  traffic, 
or  both. 

Even  waterway-transportation  facilities  were  affected  by  the 
W  P.  A.  program  during  this  period.  Construction  of  240  docks, 
wharves,  and  piers  was  reported,  with  the  reconstruction  or  Im- 
provement of  234  such  structures. 

A  similar  Inventory  of  accomplishment  covering  public  buildings, 
public  utilities,  and  sanitation  Is  nearlng  completion.  Colonel  Har- 
rington said,  and  will  be  followed  by  an  accounting  of  all  accom- 
plishments on  professional  and  service  projects  and  other  types. 
Although  the  period  covered  by  the  report  is  4'i  years,  the  Com- 
missioner pointed  out.  W.  P.  A.  operations  did  not  reach  full 
development  until  near  the  end  of  1935.  when  grants  through  the 
Federal  BSnergency  Relief  Administration  were  discontinued.  The 
report  does  not  Include  work  done  under  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  or  the  Civil  Works  Administration.  It  also 
excludes  projects  now  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies  but 
financed  by  W.  P.  A.  funds. 

SCHOOL     CONSTRUCTTOK     T  EATTJRES     W.     P.     A.     PUBLIC-BUILDINO     PROGRAM 

Twenty-three  thotisand  new  public  buildings.  Including  more 
than  enough  school  buildings  to  supply  1  to  each  of  the  3,070 
counties  in  the  United  States,  are  among  public  improvements  the 
Nation  has  received  In  exchange  for  Its  work-relief  program  during 
the  last  4'i  years,  Col.  F.  C.  Harrington,  Commissioner  of  Work 
Projects,  reported  today. 

Other  Improvements,  the  Commissioner  said.  Include  approxi- 
mately 5,000  new  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  and  almost  1.600 
new  water,  sewage-treatment,  and  other  publicly  owned  utility 
plents. 

As  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  Inventory  of  W.  P.  A.  accomplish- 
ments, the  present  report  covers  public  buildings,  public  utilities, 
sanitation,  and  recreation  facilities,  on  which  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  W.  P.  A.  workers  have  t>een  employed.  The  period 
covered  is  from  July  1935,  when  the  program  began,  through  De- 
cember 1939.  In  the  4>4  years,  Colonel  Harrington  said,  virtually 
every  community  in  the  United  States  has  benefited  through  one 
or  more  Improvements  of  these  types. 

In  the  publlc-bulldlng  category  alone,  he  added.  W.  P.  A.  has 
constructed  more  than  23.000  new  buildings  and  made  Improve- 
ments and  additions  to  65,000.  Schools,  hospitals,  town  halls, 
and  auditoriums  are  among  the  types  Included.  In  addition  to 
the  nearly  5,000  new  p'.aygrounds  and  athletic  fields,  he  said,  im- 
provements and  enlargements  had  been  made  to  10,000,  and  7,700 
new  tennis  courts  and  more  than  600  new  swimming  pools  had 
\xen  bviilt.  In  the  field  of  sanitation  and  public  health,  he  con- 
tinued, W.  P.  A.  constructed  over  16.000  miles  of  sewers;  built 
1.750,000  sanitary  privies  for  homes  without  plumbing  facilities, 
and  drained  nearly  3,000,000  acres  of  mosquito-breeding  swamps. 

"The  unemployed  who  have  been  put  to  work  by  W.  P.  A.  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  our  national  wealth,"  Colonel  Har- 
rington stated.  "There  is  not  a  county  or  city  throughout  the 
Nation  which  has  not  been  enriched  In  some  tangible  way — a 
new  or  Improved  school,  a  water  plant,  new  sewerage  lines,  a  park 
or  swimming  pool — through  the  labor  of  W.  P.  A.  workers. 

"These  are  improvements  which  would  not  have  been  made  had 
there  not  been  a  program  such  as  this  to  make  workers  available, 
bearing  nearly  all  the  labor  costs  and  defraying  a  portion  of  other 
charpes. 

"By  giving  the  unemployed  Jobs  on  useful  public  projects  we 
have  also  kept  them  off  local  relief  rulls  and  preserved — in  many 
cai:es.  Improving— their  skills  In  preparation  for  the  time  when 
they  could  a^alu  find  private  employment." 

Publlc-bulldlng  projects  con.stltute  one  of  the  most  important 
fields  of  activity  for  W.  P.  A.  workers.  Colonel  Harrington  pointed 
out.  Of  particular  significance,  he  said,  are  the  3,985  new  schools 
which  range  from  small  two-room  structvu-es  in  rural  sections  to 
large  city  high  schools  and  college  buildings  W.  P.  A.  also  re- 
constructed or  Improved  27,664  school  buildings  and  buUt  1,480 
additions.  New  libraries  numbering  110  were  built  and  752  wer« 
Improved  

Of  6  435  new  recreational  buildings  848  are  gymnasiums  ana 
318   are  auditoriums,   he  said.     The   remainder  are  miscellaneous 
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In  his  explanations  of  the  Declaration  he  took  the  words  "All 
men  are  created  equal."  not  only  serlotuly  and  solemnly,  but 
passionately.  He  also  told  his  hearen  how  the  original  Declara- 
tion, as  drafted  by  Jefferson,  denounced  slavery  and  promised  Its 
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return  to  Washington,  and  It  is  encouraging  to  see,  as  stated 
m  the  Times-Herald  March  16,  1940,  that,  "unlike  Colonel 
House,  Welles  shows  no  partiality  toward  the  Allies."    This 
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•tructurwi  such  lui  fleld  hoiises,  parllionB.  pltnlc  sheltera.  etc.  New 
oCQce  and  •dminlstratlve  buildings,  which  Include  town  hall*, 
police  sutton«,  courthouse*,  etc..  total  1,063.  whUe  ImprovemenW 
und  addition*  to  3.710  are  reported. 

One  hundred  flfty-aU  new  hospitals  were  built,  macy  In  areas 
where  no  adequate  facQliles  prevlou.siy  existed.  W.  P.  A.  workers 
also  reconstructed  or  improved  1.43€  hospitals  asd  built  a<kUUon8 
oX  66  other*. 

Outdoor  recreation  area?  built  or  Improved  by  W.  P.  A.  Include 
1  302  new  p«rlu  aggrpgatmg  slightly  more  than  59.000  acre*  Im- 
pn>vementa  to  475.463  ficres.  and  park  additions  tot*llng  2.471 
acres  N<«w  playgrcunds  total  2.271,  two-thirds  of  which  •^-e  on 
achool  property  Mere  than  10.000  new  tennis,  handball,  and  aorse- 
shoe  courtc  were  bulit  and  295  miles  of  ski  trails  cleared  and  graded. 
New  swimming  pools  total  829.  and  wading  pools  636.  More  than 
la.OOO  acres  deyoted  to  fairground  and  rodeo  use  were  prepared  or 
improved. 

The  1.470  new  publicly  owned  utility  plants  constructed  by 
W  PA.  include  electric  plants,  incinerators,  water  works,  and 
•ewa^-treatment  plants.  A  total  of  9.646  miles  of  new  water  line* 
were  laid  and  239.000  consumer  connections  made.  New  sewer  line* 
total  16.191  mile*  and  362.000  service  connections  were  made. 

An  Important  contribution  to  public  health  has  been  made 
through  the  construction  of  more  than  1.750.000  sanitary  privies. 
Colonel  Harrington  said.  These  are  built  to  serve  families  who  do 
not  have  modern  plumbing  facilities,  and  usuallv  replace  structures 
which  are  a  menace  to  public  health.  The  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  has  credited  this  program  with  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  decrease  in  typhoid  and  other  fUth-bome  diseases 
wh.rh  have  been  prevalent  In  certain  p«rta  of  th«  cotmtry,  the 
Commissioner  pointed  out. 

Another  valuable  aid  to  public  health,  he  said,  has  been  achieved 
throuKh  the  drainage  of  2.981.000  acres  of  swamp,  the  construction 
nf  15  654  mllea  of  drainage  ditches  and  the  application  of  over 
2,000.000  gallons  of  spray  In  mosquito-control  work. 

W     P     A     COMFLXRB    ACCOMFLrSHMZJfT   SIPOaT    WTTH    RXALTH    AK©   EDTT- 

CATioN     ssavicxs     aKACHuto     MnojoNs — coifsxsvATioN     Acrrvrrnta 

arMKWis 

Completing  a  report  on  4 4  years  of  W.  P.  A.  operations.  Col.  P.  C. 
Harrington.  Commissioner  of  Work  Projects,  today  made  public  an 
Inventory  of  accomplishments  by  workers  on  professional  and  service 
projects  Slid  In  the  fields  of  Qood  and  erosion  control.  Irrigation. 
and  conservation. 

Several  xnilllons  of  penons  are  reached  each  week,  the  Commis- 
sioner suted.  by  W.  P  A  health,  education,  recreation,  art,  music, 
library,  and  related  programs. 

In  the  health  pixvgram  It  wns  found  In  a  typical  2-week  period 
that  nearly  a  quarter  million  examinations  and  treatments  were 
given  in  W.  P.  A  operated  or  staffed  medical  and  dental  clinics  and 
In  schools  and  homes  to  children  and  adults  who  were  unable  to  pay 
for  such  services.  Nearly  82.500  tests  for  specific  diseases  and  more 
than   17. GOO  Immunization  treatments  were  reported. 

Closely  related  In  the  effect  on  the  Nation's  physical  welfare  were 
more  than  1.000.000  lunches  served  by  W.  P.  A.  workers  on  a  cingle 
day  to  needy  and  undemourlahed  children  In  more  than  11.000 
schools,  tbe  bouaskeeplng  assistance  given  57.000  needy  families  In 
a  Single  month,  and  manufacture  ot  218,000.000  garments  for  the 
destitute  during  4Vi  years. 

Educational  service*  provided  by  W.  P.  A.  are  reaching  adtilts  in 
classes  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  more  than  1.000.000,  the 
Nstion-wlde  report  shows,  and  more  than  300.000  are  enrolled  In 
literacy  and  naturalization  classes  alone. 

On  the  basis  of  a  special  survey  last  year,  when  the  rolls  were 
larger,  the  public  recreation  actlvitie*  supervised  by  trained  W.  P.  A. 
workers  were  fotmd  In  a  typical  week  to  be  equivalent  to  participa- 
tion for  1  hour  each  by  15.000.000  persona.  Nearly  half  of  this  was 
physical  recreation,  both  indoors  and  out,  and  the  rest  was  divided 
principally  between  aoclal  and  cultural  recreation.  The  benefits  of 
such  supervised  leisure-time  activity  are  readily  apparent.  Colonel 
Harrington  pointed  out.  particularly  In  cocnmunlties  with  much 
unemployment,  short  working  hours,  and  low  income. 

"While  the  W.  P.  A.  construction  program  has  been  building  up 
the  physical  plant  of  the  Nation."  Colonel  Harrington  said,  "the 
professional  and  service  projects  have  been  contributing  to  its 
health  and  c\iltur«. 

"Most  of  tbe  millions  of  persons  who  this  report  Indicates  are 
deriving  benefits  from  the  *whlte  coUar'  projects  are  In  the  lowest 
Income  brackets  and  could  not  afford  the  important  services  and 
assistance  our  project  workers  have  been  able  to  provide.  There 
are  cocnmunlties  today  In  which  the  only  public-health  facilities 
are  those  provided  by  W.  P.  A.  or  where  the  only  library  is  staffed 
by  them,  or  the  only  opporttinlty  for  adults  to  study  is  afforded  by 
W.  P.  A.  teachers." 

Typical  periods  were  chosen  for  the  Inventory  of  professional 
and  service  aooompllfhments  because  of  the  impossibility  of  meas- 
ur'.ng  cumulative  resulta  with  the  yardsticks  applied  to  construc- 
tion work  m  the  two  previous  reports  of  this  series. 

These  showed  that,  along  with  other  work,  W.  P.  A.  constructed 
or  Improved  more  than  450.000  nUles  of  highways,  roads,  and 
streets  and  biult  more  than  23  000  public  btilldlng*  from  the  be- 
ginning of  W.  P.  A..  July  1,  1935.  through  last  December.  Health 
and  education  were  advanced  notably  by  these  programs,  also, 
through  the  addition  and  Improvement  of  edticatlon,  recreation, 
transportation,  and  sanitation  facilities. 

Additional  construction  covered  in  the  final  report  issued  today 
la^uijto*  4.060  mUa*  of  firebreaks  and  3.000  miles  at  fire  and  forest 


trails.     W.  P.  A.  workers  also  rebtillt  or  Improved   an  additional 

2.000  miles  of  firebreaks  and  trails. 

Accomplishments  In  the  fields  of  flood  and  erosion  control  In- 
cluded 6.000  miles  of  stream-bed  improvements,  more  than  3.000 
miles  of  river-bank  and  shore  improvements,  and  construction  or 
Improvement  of  2.700  miles  of  such  works  as  levees  and  retaming 
walls.  More  than  3.700  miles  of  irrigation  ditches  and  canals  were 
built   and  3.700   repaired  or   Improved. 

On  the  professional  and  service  side  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program, 
the  report  shows  adult  education  to  be  an  outstanding  activity. 
In  addition  to  309.000  enroUees  stud^ylng  for  citizenship  or  learn- 
ing to  read  or  write,  vocational  training  clasfses  claimed  195000 
students  and  correspondence  work  48.000  in  a  2-week  period 
studied.  Forums  and  lectures  conducted  by  W.  P.  A.  project 
employees  bad  an  aggregate  attendance  of  162.000. 

W.  P.  A.  also  operated  1.550  nursery  schools,  providing  scientific 
care  and  preschool  training  durmg  the  2  weeks  for  43.700  children 
of  unemployed  and  destitute  families,  the  rep>ort  shows.  Special 
Instruction  was  given  4,200  Institutionalized  and  handicapped 
children. 

W.  P.  A.  conducted  art  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  45.500 
and  mtislc  classes  with  179.000.  the  inventory  disclosed.  More 
than  2.500  performances  by  units  of  the  W.  P.  A  music  progmm 
drew  an  aggregate  attendance  of  more  than  1.000.000  during  the 
period. 

Medical  clinics  operated  by  W.  P.  A.  or  staffed  with  W.  P.  A. 
assistants  provided  119.000  examinations  and  treatments,  and 
dental  clinics  35.000  during  the  first  2  weeks  in  January,  the 
report  shows  Home  visits  by  W.  P.  A.  nurses  and  doctors  pro- 
vided 17.000  examinations  and  treatments.  In  the  schools.  35,000 
examinations  and  treatments  of  various  kinds  were  given. 

Public  and  school  libraries  operated  wholly  or  partly  by  W  P.  A. 
workers  during  December  totaled  nearly  10.000.  of  which  115  were 
"bookmobiles."  or  light  trucks  stocked  with  books  for  the  people 
of  remote  sections.  Ehirlng  the  4U,  years,  W.  P.  A.  workers  re- 
paired 68,000.000  volumes  of  school  and  general  library  books. 
During  that  period  nearly  4.000.000  pages  of  Braille  were  tran- 
scribed  for  the   blind. 

Sewing  projects,  up  to  January  1,  had  completed  48.000,000 
men's  garments,  59.000  000  women's  garments,  and  110,000,000 
garments  for  children  and  infants  Other  Items,  such  as  towels, 
sheeU.  and  surgical  dressings  aggregated  66.500.000.  The  articles 
produced  by  sewing  projects,  which  comprise  the  largest  single 
aspect  of  the  W.  P.  A.  nonconstruction  program,  were  distributed 
by  public  relief  agencies  to  needy  persons 

The  accomplishments  cited  in  this  and  the  preceding  reports 
do  not  Include  the  work  done  with  transferred  W.  P.  A.  funds  by 
other  Federal  agencies,  which  have  operated  projects  manned  by 
needy  unemployed  on  the  same  basis  as  W.  P.  A 
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ADDRESS   OF    COL.    EDWIN    S.    GILL 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
Significant  portions  of  Col.  Edwin  S.  Gill's  Lincoln  Day  ad- 
dress to  tbe  Democratic  Dinner  Club  of  Pomona.  Calif.: 

When  Invited  to  speak  here  this  evening  In  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  felt  highly  honored  and  accepted 
without  question. 

There  Is  so  much  that  can  well  be  recounted  about  his  life  In  a 
short  address  like  this  that  no  speaker  can  do  more  than  merely 
touch  a  few  of  the  highlights  In  his  career.  I  shall  flrkt  give  you. 
very  briefly,  extracts  from  some  of  his  speeches  In  the  fifties,  when 
he  was  an  unknown  westerner  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  bring 
to  you  examples  of  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  what  the  founders 
of  our  Nation  were  striving  for  In  the  eighteenth  century. 

Few  who  have  read  something  of  Lincoln's  history  have  any  con- 
ception of  his  constant  reading  and  study  of  the  life  and  history  of 
his  country.  It  was  through  this  almost  continuous  reading  that 
he  educated  himself,  not  merely  about  his  own  country,  but  about 
the  world.  In  no  place  In  his  career  is  this  better  shown  than  In 
his  speeches  In  1856  when  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  again  in  his  debates  with  Douglas 
In  1856.  In  several  of  these  talks  he  declared  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  beginning  of  the  American  Nation  were 
wrong.  If  those  word.s,  "All  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  were 
only  phrases  intended  to  fool  men  Into  fighting  for  an  Uludonary 
caiiae^ 
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In  his  explanations  of  the  Declaration  he  took  the  words  "All 
men  are  created  equal."  not  only  seriously  and  solemnly,  but 
passionately.  He  also  told  his  hearen  how  the  original  Declara- 
tion, as  drafted  by  Jefferson,  denotinced  slavery  and  promised  its 
abolition:  that  this  attitude  was  supported  by  all  but  two  Colonies. 
Finally,  to  secure  unanimous  approval  of  the  Instrument,  these 
sentences  regarding  slavery  were  stricken  from  the  document,  it 
being  verbally  understood  that  each  Colony  should  continue  Its 
policy  of  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

But  the  address  that  caught  national  attention  was  his  "House 
divided  against  Itself."  delivered  at  Springfield  June  17,  1858,  fol- 
lowing his  nomination  for  United  States  Senator  to  oppose  Senator 
Douglas.     He  began: 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are 
tending,  we  could  better  Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It. 
We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initiated 
with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an 
end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  oi>eratlon  of  that  policy. 
that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  aug- 
mented. In  my  opinion  It  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  has  been 
reached  and  passed.  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand ' 
I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall— but  I  do  expect  It  will  cease  to  bo 
divided.     It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other." 

His  debates  with  Douglas  gave  Uncoln  a  national  reputation,  and 
even  before  they  were  finished  his  name  was  being  discussed  as  that 
of  a  man  fitted  for  the  Presidential  nomination  of  his  party  in  1860. 

Following  his  nomination  for  President  at  Chicago.  Uncoln  with- 
drew to  his  home  and  refused  to  make  an  address  in  all  the  campaign 
aside  from  his  res{x)nse  to  the  address  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
notify  him  of  his  nomination.  No  other  man  ever  entering  the 
Presidency  was  so  beset  with  conditions  anything  like  those  facing 
Lincoln,  and  he  In  a  position  where  he  could  not  say  a  word  or  lift 
his  hand.  How  oppressive  It  was  Is  shown  In  his  farewell  address  to 
his  neighbors  when  leaving  Springfield  for  Washington. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  Lincoln  made  as  plain  as  the  EhigUsh 
language  would  allow  that  there  would  be  no  aggression  directed  or 
led  by  him.  But  he  did  warn  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  and 
appealed  to  better  thought  much  as  a  father  might  appeal  to  a 

wayward  boy. 

If  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  is  a  mtiltum  In  parvo.  then  his 
second  Inaugural  address  must  be  a  super  multum  In  parvo.  To 
quote : 

"Fondly  do  we  hope— fervently  do  we  pray— that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  If  God  wills  it  that  It 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  pUed  by  the  bondsman's  250  years  of 
unrequited  toll  shaU  be  sunk  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
With  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was 
said  3,000  years  ago.  £o  still  It  must  be  said,  The  Judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'  " 

Then,  at  hla  last  cabmet  meeting,  held  April  14.  he  expressed 
the  hope  there  would  be  no  prosecution,  no  bloody  work  after  the 
war  was  over.  None  need  expect  he  would  take  any  part  in  hang- 
ing or  killing  men,  even  the  worat  of  them.  "Frighten  them  out 
of  the  country,  let  down  the  bars,  scare  them  off,"  he  said,  throw- 
tag  up  his  hands  as  if  scaring  sheep,  "Enough  lives  have  been 
sacrificed." 

In  closing,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  many  great  lessons  to  be 
learned  by  studying  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  want  to  say,  with  all  the  emphasis  I  am  capable  of,  that  today, 
as  in  aU  our  history,  no  other  factor  in  life  Is  so  valuable  and  so 
essential  as  character.  Read  the  Uvea  and  sayings  of  our  great 
men  of  America,  and  you  will  find  that  each  and  every  one  of 
them  held  his  place  of  leadership  because  It  was  built  on  Industry, 
frugality,  honesty,  and  character.  All  were  God-lovlng  men.  and 
as  a  corollarj-  also  man-loving  men.  Drive  out  these  false  leaders 
and  directors  of  thought  for  our  young  people,  and  substitute  the 
principle  of  Americans  for  America.  Americans  who  stand  for 
advancement  in  all  walks  of  life.  But,  advancement  founded  on 
the  principles  and  doctrines  upon  which  our  fathers  buUded  so 
wtselv  and  so  well.  Not  on  atheism,  communism,  and  denial  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Let  us  ^1  help  to  lead  our  coming  genera- 
tion to  a  renewal  of  Intense  love  for  "My  native  land ";  such  love 
for  it  as  those  had  who  handed  It  down  to  us  of  the  twentieth 
centtiry.  remembering  that — 

"Reputation  is  what  men  and  women  think  of  us. 
Character  Is  what  God  and  angels  know  of  us," 
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President  Roosevelt's  special  peace  ambassador,  Is  soon  to 


return  to  Washington,  and  It  Is  encouraging  to  sec,  as  stated 
In  the  Times-Herald  March  16,  1940,  that,  "unlike  Colonel 
House.  Welles  shows  no  partiality  toward  the  Allies."  This 
is  hard  to  believe,  as  we  note  the  many  attempts  by  the  press 
to  whip  up  pro-English  sentiment  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  generaUy  recognized  that  the  administration  is  not  neutral, 
and  this  is  also  evident  as  we  note  the  freedom  of  our  ports 
to  merchantmen  with  arms  and  the  cjnstant  anxiety  in 
higher  administration  circles  to  furnish  aid  to  the  Allies.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  took  the  position  in  the  extra 
session  last  year  that  neutrality  acts  are.  instead  of  what 
the  name  implies,  pseudo  treaties  with  favored  nations. 
Those  who  will  recall  the  early  part  of  Isist  year  may  re- 
member that  we  were  blanketed  with  English  propaganda, 
which  declined  after  May  1.  1939, 

This  British  propaganda  became  quite  active  again  when 
Congress  adjourned  and  was  very  intensive  when  the  Neu- 
trality Act  was  up  for  debate  In  the  Senate.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  much  information  was  inserted  in  the  Recoro 
exposing  the  overbearing  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward 
neutral  nations.  I  realized  at  the  time  that,  could  this  infor- 
mation reach  the  people,  it  would,  if  nothing  else,  counteract 
the  British  propaganda,  which  foimd  such  prominent  space 
in  the  daily  papers  at  a  time  when  not  a  word  was  printed 
in  regard  to  facts  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

It  is  indeed  discouraging  to  find  that  one  cannot,  because  of 
the  ownership  of  the  daily  press,  get  pertinent  facts  about 
such  an  issue  as  neutrality  before  our  people.  It  was  the 
same  indifference  and  control  of  the  daily  press  that  whipped 
our  people  into  line  during  the  World  War,  which  finally 
ended  by  the  United  States  Joining  England  and  Prance  for  an 

overdose  of  democracy. 

To  stir  up  public  interest  in  the  Congressional  Record  I,  on 
October  11,  1939.  inserted  a  letter  that  had  been  lying  around 
my  office  since  the  first  of  the  year.  This  so-called  "House" 
letter  was  printed,  and  so  was  the  name  over  which  It  ap- 
peared, and  which  I  suggested  to  the  reader  be  disregarded, 
as  well  as  the  addressee.     My  interest  was  not  in  the  names 

appended  to  the  letter,  but  was.  Instead,  in  the  substance 
matter,  which  no  one  can  disregard  or  deny  is  the  truth. 
The  American  officers  whose  names  appeared  in  the  letter 
were  knighted  by  the  British  Government,  as  stated,  and 
Carnegie  and  Rhodes  both  expressed  the  hope  In  their  booko 
that  the  United  States  should  again  become  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  valuation  of  the  American  people  as 
stated  in  the  letter  is  just  about  correct  from  a  British  view- 
point, for  a  statement  has  recently  been  made  by  British 
statesmen  that  we  look  like  sheep  because  we  dress  alike. 

The  reaction  to  this  letter  was  exactly  what  I  expected; 
for  as  the  owners  of  the  daily  press  recognized  the  name  of 
one  of  their  own  associates,  they  rallied  forth  In  defense  of 
the  pro-English  Mr.  House,  so  recognized  in  his  own  and 
others'  writings,  and  which  the  Herald  now  admits  when  It 
states : 

Unlike  Colonel  Bouse.  Welles  shows  no  partiality  toward  the 
Allies. 

Nothing  but  what  I  expected  happened,  for  the  daUy  press 
heaped  ridicule  and  ignominy  upon  me  because  I  had  been  so 
gullible  as  to  insert  the  letter  in  the  Record.  However,  the 
result  was  good,  for  everyone  became  curious,  and  as  they 
read  the  Congressional  Record  all  sympathy  for  England 
sank  to  zero.  I  am  still  grateful  to  the  daily  press  for  this 
publicity,  for  it  did.  If  nothing  else,  revive  public  interest  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  which  is  again  being  carefully 
read  and  quoted  in  many  patriotic  papers.  It  Is  only  so  that 
we  can  get  the  truth  before  the  people,  and  when  they  know 
the  facts,  our  Nation  will  be  forever  safe. 

The  House  letter  was  withdrawn  from  the  Record  after 
having  accomplished  its  purpose,  and  I  now  wish  to  Inform 
those  who  are  interested  in  reading  it  that  it  may  be  found 
in  the  last  pages  of  the  Geneva  hearings  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  years  1928  and  1929.  In  the  same  volume 
you  may  also  find  much  Information  about  British  propa- 
ganda under  the  direction  of  Lord  Northcliffe.  I  advise  all 
those  who  are  still  pro-British  to  read  this  book,  for  it  Is 
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Interesting  and  enlightening  and  will.  I  am  sure,  leave  the 
reader  a  better  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  confronted  with  another  attempt 
to  aUne  us  in  a  world  federaUon  of  states,  based  upon  exactly 
the  mme  principles  as  the  League  of  Nations.  I  believe  Mr. 
Welles  had  such  plan  in  mind  when  he  started  on  this  trip 
to  Europe,  but  he  wUl  return  a  sadder  and  wiser  man.  The 
opinion  of  the  British  is  Interesting,  and  here  is  a  quotation 
from  the  Washington  Post.  March  14.  1940: 
Bamsu     Cau.     Wauxs     mw— — "Umxa     Saruxx"     FkxuMO 

RlVlVlU 

(By  PnkEler  Hiint) 
•  •  •  But  the  high  hope  ezprcoMd  •  fortnight  ago  has  dls- 
appcurd  and  hM  been  replaced  by  fr»aic  skepticism.  In  the  high 
official  drclee  where  Welles  was  entertained  he  has  nat\irally  foxind 
only  the  moat  guarded  criticism,  but  If  be  were  able  to  mix  with 
ordinary  people  be  would  Ond  a  growing  anU- American  sentiment 
here. 

I  am  sure  this  is  the  real  opinion  of  America  as  held  among 
the  British  nobility.  The  United  States  ts  only  of  value  to 
Great  Britain  when  It  can  be  used  as  a  doormat  for  the 
British  Empire.  This  trip  should  set  the  President  and  the 
Bute  Department  right,  for  our  interest  is  purely  an  Ameri- 
can interest,  and  we  should  now  all  Join  hands  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder  help  to  get  our  Nation  back  on  the  road  to  recov- 
ery. For  the  information  of  those  who  are  still  laboring 
under  a  delusion  of  world  government.  I  shall  quote  the 
Patriot.  January  18.  1940— founded  in  February  1922  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland.  K.  Q.: 

BswAKB  Of  f iina>f.  umow 

Our  forefather*  held  that  the  beet  way  of  ayoidlng  war  was  to 
follow  a  pacific  policy,  but  to  be  ready  to  defend  ourselres  vigor- 
ously in  case  of  attack.  That  policy  suceeeded  so  well  that  for 
hundreds  of  years  our  country  has  escaped  the  worst  horrora  of 
war — InTaslon  and  deetructlon.  But  after  the  World  War  we 
decided  that  our  forefathers  had  been  wrong,  and  we  took  the 
advice  of  a  crowd  of  Intellectuals.  Socialists,  and  others,  whom  we 
need  not  scruple  to  call  our  enemies,  and  put  our  trust  In  the 
League  of  Nations  and  disarmed  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
simply  InTlted  disaster.  Luckily  there  was  a  breathing  space  be- 
tween the  UarlVm aid-Baldwin  regimes,  when  we  were  scrapping 
our  defense*,  and  the  new  disaster  In  Europe  calling  for  the  em- 
ployment of  our  armed  forces.  Under  more  virile  direction  we  did 
have  some  little  time  to  prepare,  though  In  the  interval  Mr.  Eden 
and  other  believers  In  the  League  did  their  best  to  Involve  us  In 
conflict  when  the  part  the  Army,  at  any  rate,  oould  have  played 
would  have  been  completely  Inadequate. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  shown  its  last  ineptitude  In  the  case 
of  Finland  and  Soviet  Russia,  and  calls  to  mind  the  Cardinal's 
terrible  curse  In  The  Jackdaw  of  Rhetms.  when 

*14ever  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse  I 
But  what  gave  rise  to  no  lltUe  surprise. 
Nobody  seem'd  one  penny  the  worse!" 

Soviet  Russia  ts  certainly  none  the  worse  for  having  been  ex- 
communicated: In  fact,  she  has  Joined  the  ranks  of  those  powers, 
and  not  powers  of  no  Impcrtanoe.  which  have  seen  the  League 
la  incapable  of  benafittng  mankind  as  originally  intended.  The 
admittance  of  the  League's  faUure.  however,  has  not  prevented 
Just  those  of  our  mteUectuals  and  others  without  InteUect  from 
planning  again  the  reform  of  the  world.  The  new  Idea  Is  Federal 
Union. 

Before  his  ^>pointment  as  British  Ambassador  to  Washington, 
Lord  Lothian,  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  that  group  which  formed 
the  round  table  and  thought  that  they  thought  for  the  world,  wrote 
a  pamphlet  on  Federal  ITnlon.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  union 
differs  from  the  Lragu*  of  Natloos.  but  the  following  is  the 
explanation  of  the  Idea  of  Federal  Unionists,  given  by  Lord 
Lothian: 

"Federal  XTnkmlsts  are  not  oppoaed  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
On  the  contrary,  tbsy  ahare  entirely  the  Ideals  for  which  It 
stands.  Nor  are  they  opposed  to  International  cooperation.  On 
the  contrary,  they  suiq;>ort  It  as  a  step  In  the  right  direcuon.  In 
theory  all  the  Ideals  of  the  League  of  Nations  could  have  been 
accompllahed  by  ooopsration.  But  the  reason  why  cooperation 
failed  after  lOlft.  as  all  earlier  attempts  to  create  an  international 
cocperaUva  aystam  have  failed.  Is  precisely  because  they  have  left 
national  sovereignty  Intact  and  because  that  element  operates  con- 
tinuously and  Inexorably  against  the  success  of  cooperation  Itself. 
Ttxat  Is  why  federal  Unionists  are  convinced  that  only  by  going  a 
step  beyond  the  Oovenant  and  pooling  some  part  of  national  sov- 
ereignty In  a  common  organism  which  represents,  not  the  national 
units  or  the  governments,  but  the  people  of  all  the  member  na- 
tkkiM  as  a  wtela.  can  tte  true  ends  at  the  League  be  attained." 


/ 


National  sovereignty.  It  wUl  be  seen.  Is  now  the  bugbear,  and  is. 
Indeed,  described  by  Lord  Lothian  as  the  "basic  cause  of  anarchy." 
Once  all  the  nations  are  democratic  In  the  real  sense,  then,  appar- 
ently, there  will  be  a  chance  for  peace.  The  bright  minds  behind 
^deral  union  cannot  understand  that  It  Is  human  nature  Itself 
which  Is  at  fault  and  which  they  must  seek  to  change. 

It  Is  probable  that  Lord  Lothian  got  his  views,  so  antagonistic  to 
national  sovereignty,  from  Mr.  Clarence  K.  Strelt.  who  has  written 
a  lengthy  book.  Union  Now,  a  December  choice  of  the  Right  Book 
Club,  and,  incidentally,  shcwlrg  'low  the  club  has  come  under  the 
control  of  Internationalists.  Mr.  Strelt  Is  certainly  a  SoclalUt  and 
ezpreesed  his  belief  that  all  men  are  created  eqtial.  and  perhaps  his 
long  connection  with  the  New  York  Times  explains  the  very  favor- 
able reception  given  In  that  paper  to  Lord  Lothian's  speech  In 
Chicago  on  January  4,  when  American  readers  were  told : 

"In  the  light  of  this  speech,  Britain  In  fact  is  ready  to  abdicate 
the  Empire  In  the  Interest  of  world-wide  security  for  democratic 
civilisation." 

Lord  lK>thian  is  the  representative  In  the  United  States  of  America 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  which  most  Britons  are  proud  and 
will  never  believe  that  their  Empire  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  If  Lord  Lothian  Is  opposed  to  these  beliefs  then  he 
is  not  a  very  fitting  representative  for  Great  Britain  at  Washington. 
But,  unfortunately,  there  is  an  apjjcarance  of  backing  for  his 
federal  union  ideas  In  high  quarters,  seeing  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, In  his  q)eech  on  January  9,  made  a  remark  as  regards  the 
end  of  the  war  leading  to  "an  extension  of  Anglo-French  collabora- 
tion In  finance  and  economics  to  other  nations  In  Europe,  and. 
Indeed,  perhaps  to  the  whole  world."  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
unhappy  unless  it  Is  to  be  taken  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not 
grasped  the  significance  of  federal  union. 

Lord  Lothian  and  other  believers  in  federal  union  are  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  democratic  cooperation,  democracy  as  they  use 
the  word  being  the  same  as  nation,  for  the  initial  union  suggested 
by  Mr.  Strelt  In  his  book  covers  o\u:  Empire  and  the  Dominions. 
five  monarchies,  and  four  republics.  The  whole  principle  of  such 
a  union  does  not  seem  very  remote  from  that  of  the  program  of 
the  Communist  International: 

"The  Communist  International  fights  for  the  creation  of  a 
world  federation  of  Soviet  Socialist  republics.  •  •  •  The  new 
proletarian  republics  would  unite  until  at  length  they  formed  the 
world  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  united  all  mankind 
under  the  international  domination  of  the  proletariat." 

In  one  case  there  is  the  democracy  of  the  Federal  Unionists  and 
In  the  other  the  proletariat,  both  subject  to  some  controlling  In- 
fluence. The  League  of  Nations  has  shown  Its  Incapacity  to  func- 
tion: if  It  Is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  Federal  Union,  iu  chief  success 
would  probably  be  the  end  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  is  the 
aim  of  Oermany.  "Some  enemy"  is  at  the  back  of  the  Federal 
Union  Idea  Just  as  originally  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

This  Is  an  English  viewpoint  of  the  Federal  Union  and  Is 
more  candid  and  truthful  than  opinions  as  expressed  here.  I 
have  placed  this  discourse  under  the  title  of  "Gold  and  Its 
Power,"  and  it  follows  my  remarks  on  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  which  Is  a  part  of  the  same  scheme.  The  purpose  of 
all  these  international  organizations  is  to  destroy  sound  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  world,  so  that  those  with  interna- 
tional aspirations  may  sit  on  the  throne  of  an  international 
world  state.  These  people  actually  hope  to  attain  their  ob- 
jective by  hurling  invectives  at  all  who  oppose  them. 

Tlie  internationalists,  however,  have  finally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  cannot  create  this  world  government 
except  by  destroying  every  sovereign  government  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  with  that  purpose  in  mind  that  unseen  forces 
are  now  at  work  in  the  United  States  to  destroy  our  Gov- 
ernment. In  1913,  they  were  successful  In  destroying  the 
sovereign  government  of  the  State  when  State  representa- 
tion was  abolished  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  They 
no  doubt  hope  to  destroy  the  sovereign  government  of  the 
United  States  by  suspension  of  the  Congress,  either  by  war 
or  because  of  some  critical  internal  upheaval. 

This  scheme  of  world  control  is  promoted  by  the  Interna- 
tionalist who  now  controls  gold  money  and  credit.  The 
income  from  this,  and  the  income  from  what  the  money  can 
buy  and  control.  Is  employed  by  the  international  Communist 
to  spread  these  radical  doctrines  of  destruction  so  that  he 
himself  may,  in  the  midst  of  this  Intentional  confusion,  at- 
tain control  of  the  Government.  His  avenue  of  approach 
is  subtle,  for  by  pretended  charities  and  philanthropies  he 
confuses  and  waylays  our  teachers,  so  that  they  innocently 
further  his  plans  by  so-called  "liberal  construction"  of  fun- 
damental principles  of  government  and  life. 
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Let  Us  Establish  the  "United  Nations  of  the  Earth*' 
and  Have  Permanent  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1940 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of 
the  House,  the  news  reports  in  the  Easter  Sunday  morn- 
ing papers  are  disquieting  and  disturbing  and  to  me  alarm- 
ing. 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  people  want  to  maintain  the 
neutrality  of  this  country  in  the  present  European  war.  If 
we  are  to  remain  neutral  then  oto-  Government  should  fol- 
low the  advice  of  our  first  President  and  keep  out  of  en- 
tangling alliances.  To  do  this,  we  must  follow  the  plan 
laid  down  in  the  proclamation  of  the  first  President  when 
he  decreed: 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights 
I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was 
bound,  in  duty  and  Interest,  to  take  a  neutral  position  •  *  •. 
I  have  given  instructions  to  those  officers  to  whom  it  belongs 
to  cause  proeecutlon  to  be  instituted  against  all  persons  who  shall, 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  court*  of  the  United  SUtes,  violate 
the  law  of  nations  with  respect  to  the  powers  at  war.  or  any 
of  them. 

I  am  opposed  to  traflQcklng  with  any  of  the  belligerents  and 
voted  against  the  cash-and-ctury  amendment  to  the  Neutral- 
ity Act.  Today  we  find  that  in  face  of  all  the  assurances  given 
the  American  people  by  our  national  leaders  advocating  the 
modification  of  the  Neutrality  Act  at  the  time  we  changed  the 
law  to  permit  the  sale  of  war  munitions  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarding our  shipping  by  prohibiting  American  vessels  from 
entering  a  zone  of  combat  and  the  ports  of  the  belligerents, 
now  we  find  that  the  law  is  being  violated.  We  learn  from 
press  dispatches  appearing  in  the  Sunday  morning  paper 
thatr— 

The  American  Export  and  the  American  President  lines.  It  was 
disclosed  today,  have  for  5  months  permitted  their  ships  to  call  at 
the  port  of  Marseilles,  France,  under  a  technicality  in  the  Ameri- 
can neutrality  law. 

This  is  an  open  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  American  neu- 
trality law  if  the  provisions  of  the  act  mesm  anything  and  the 
act  is  a  safegxiard  against  this  Nation  becoming  involved  in 
the  war. 

On  the  same  front  page  we  learn: 

The  Army  and  Navy  were  reported  authoritatively  yesterday  to 
have  decided  on  a  general  shake-up  of  their  airplane-purchasing 
programs.  •  •  •  The  new  policy,  shaped  In  cooperation  with 
Treasury  officials,  Involves  the  transfer  to  the  Allies  of  possibly  sev- 
eral hundred  planes  nearlng  completion  for  the  American  armed 
services  (Army  and  Navy).  •  •  •  The  projected  new  policy  In- 
volves a  basic  revision  of  the  existing  official  regulation  that  no  late 
designed  military  plane  shotild  be  sold  abroad  unlU  the  improved 
model  was  under  contract  to  some  Government  agency.  Two  400- 
mile-an-hour  pursuit  planes,  the  Lockhead  P-38  and  Curtlss  P-40. 
were  released  to  the  Allies  recently  under  this  policy. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts.  It  is  vitally  important  to  know 
how  far  the  Treasury  officials  will  be  permitted  to  go  in 
committing  acts  that  will  involve  us  in  this  European  war. 
and  whether  the  Army  and  Navy  experts  are  being  put  to  work 
to  design  military  planes  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Allies, 
and  in  this  connection  what  other  interpretation  can  be 
placed  on  the  statement — 

The  projected  new  policy  Involves  a  basic  revision  of  the  exist- 
ing regulation  that  no  late-designed  military  plane  should  be  sold 
abroad. 

Would  we  be  willing  to  do  this  for  Germany— place  our 
latest  defense  armament  at  their  disposal?  I  am  sure  that 
we  concede  that  the  Germans  could  take  delivery  of  our  de- 


fense planes  here  and  fly  them  across  the  Atlantic.  And 
are  we  willing  to  place  these  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
Japan?  Just  where  Is  the  intrigue  of  our  administration 
oflQcials  leading  us?  Could  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe 
do  a  thing  like  this  and  maintain  their  neutrality? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  be  maneuvered  into  taking 
sides  and  entering  this  war,  I  think  we  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  Issues  Invcived  in  the  conflict.  I  think  that  a 
careful  study  should  be  made  of  all  the  conditions  that  con- 
tributed to  the  situation  that  brought  on  the  war. 

The  people  on  both  sides  are  highly  intelligent  and  have 
struggled  under  impossible  conditions.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
much  of  our  press,  our  radio,  and  other  sources  of  public  In- 
formation have  been  biased  from  the  outset  and  that  we  have 
been  propagandized  by  distorted  news  and  colored  statements, 
in  fact  that  the  reading  public  has  been  subjected  to  a  con- 
stant and  sustained  campaign  of  propaganda. 

Let  Europe  settle  its  difficulties  and  differences  without  any 
hindrances  or  interference  from  us  and,  when  the  warring 
nations  are  ready  to  make  peace,  let  us  join  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  powers  to  create  an  international  authority,  call  It  what 
you  will,  under  a  plan  where  all  nations  must  lay  down  their 
arms  and  instruments  of  military  destruction,  give  this  inter- 
national authority  an  army  and  navy  to  enforce  its  decrees 
and  disarm  and  disband  all  other  military  forces  that  we  may 
establish  for  all  the  human  family  inhabiting  every  land  "the 
United  Nations  of  the  Earth"  to  the  end  that  all  people  may 
attain  the  same  objectives  for  which  our  Government  was 
founded: 

A  more  perfect  imlon,  establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic  tran- 
qulUlty,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lil)erty — 

To  all  the  people  of  the  earth. 


Our  Melting  Pot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25. 1940 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset,  the  grace  of  sta- 
tion WOL  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  in  granting 
this  opportunity  is  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  my  thanks 
therefor  fervently  expressed. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Februan'  29,  1940,  Hon.  Lewis  B. 
ScHWELLENBACH,  one  of  the  two  distinguished  United  States 
Senators  of  the  State  of  Washington,  used  these  facilities  to 
purvey  an  address  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  a  i)ersonal 
attack  upon  me  and  my  bill,  H.  R.  5643,  and  inflicted  a  similar 
criticism  upon  colleagues  whom  I  hold  in  high  esteem,  and 
upon  our  motives  in  proposing  legislation  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  the  immigration  and  deportation  problems.  Im- 
mediately I  requested  of  station  WOL  the  earliest  possible  op- 
iwrtunity  to  reply  to  Senator  Schwellenbach.  Because  of 
prior  commitments  which  preempted  the  broadcasting  time  of 
the  inttrvening  weeks,  the  appreciated  opportunity  is  just 
now  afforded. 

Senator  Schwellenbach  says  that  the  bills  he  decries  are 
"directed  against  aliens"  and  that  'the  danger  lies  in  singling 
them  out  as  the  objects  of  legislative  disfavor."  As  far  as 
my  bill  i^  concerned,  it  applies  to  no  aliens  except  those  who, 
by  their  own  conduct,  have  brought  themselves  into  one  or 
more  of  these  four  classes:  White  slavers,  narcotic  venders, 
anarchists  and  others  advocating  the  overthrow  of  our  Gov- 
ernment by  force,  and  felons  whose  crimes  Involved  moral 
turpitude,  not  as  to  their  own  entry  or  naturalization.  It  is 
not  directed  against  aUens.  but  against  the  crooks,  revolu- 
tionists, and  criminals  of  that  group. 
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Senator  Schwixxdibach's  argument.  If  followed  to  Its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  would  condemn  legislation  punishing  murder 
because  it  ilngled  out  murderers  as  the  object  of  legislative 
disfavor. 

The  Senator  shouts  the  worn,  discredited  shibboleths  that 
my  bill  •'provides  for  concentraaon  camps  for  aliens"  and  that 
It  might  mean  "imprisonment  for  life."  The  charitable  in- 
terpretation of  this  quotation  is  that  the  Senator  has  not  read 
the  bill.  There  is  not  one  word  in  it.  directly  or  indirectly, 
authorizing  the  establishment  ot  a  concentration  camp,  nor 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  bill  specifically  says  that  the  de- 
tention authorized  shall  be  "in  established  institutions."  As 
for  the  life-Unprlsonment  scarecrow,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  detention  In  aid  of  deportation  is  neither  imprison- 
ment nor  punishment,  and  my  IjUI  expressly  provides  that 
the  confinement  inrescribed  must  not  be  at  hard  labor. 

The  average  alien  In  detention  under  my  bill  would  not 
stay  in  custody  30  days.  Just  as  soon  as  he  had  been  con- 
vinced that  otir  CJovemment  meant  business  he  or  his  family 
or  friends  would  immediately  prociire  some  kind  of  travel 
document,  IX  not  a  passport;  and  if  this  could  not  be  done,  all 
he  would  have  to  do  to  procure  his  release  would  k>e  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  evidence  of  good  cause  and  thereby  go  free  on 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

H.  R.  5643  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  In  pursuance  of  the  inquiry  under  the 
resolution  of  Congressman  J.  Pakktul  Thomas,  which  sought 
the  Impeachment  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration.     The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  unanimously  agreed  that  there  was 
no  evidence  Justifying  impeachment,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation   preceding  that   conclusion,   it   was   discovered 
that  these  officials  were  criticised  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  criminal  aliens  who  clearly  should  have  been  deported 
were  allowed  to  remain  here  in  perfect  freedom.    We  found. 
however,  that  the  fault  was  not  with  our  immigration  au- 
thorities, but  with  our  law.    During  the  year  1938.  460  aliens 
who  had  been  ordered  deported  by  the  duly  constituted  au- 
thorities of  our  Niation  could  not  be  deported  because  of  the 
failure  or  refusal  of  foreign  governments  to  permit  their  re- 
turn.   Some  of  us  were  shocked  by  that  discovery.    We  had 
not  realized  that  in  so  many  cases  the  sovereign  deportation 
power  of  the  United  States  was  being  thwarted.    We  felt  that 
the  number  of  such  cases  might  indicate  coUiisicn  between 
many  of  these  aliens  and  officials  of  their  home  governments. 
or  worse.    The  vast  majority  of  these  aliens  are  as  free  as  any 
citizen,  and  yet  they  had  each  been  adjudged  unfit  to  remain 
here  and,  after  due.  fair,  and  full  process  of  law  solemn 
warrants  of  deportation  had  issued.    The  problem  was  given 
careful.  Intensive,  and  extensive  study.    It  was  found  that 
while,  of  course,  all  of  these  had  forfeited  their  privilege 
of  living  in  this  country  by  violating  our  laws,  yet  in  only 
a  few  cases  were  the  offenses  so  serious,  or  so  socially  signifi- 
cant, as  to  warrant  the  provision  of  the  manifest  remedy. 
But  in  those  few  cases  the  offenses  were  both  serious  and 
socially  slgiilflcant.    So  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  as 
to  those  few  of  such  aUens  whose  conduct  had  placed  them 
in  any  one  of  the  four  worst  classes — white  slavers,  narcotic 
vend(H3.  anarchists  and  others  advocating  the  overthrow  of 
our  Oovemment  by  force,  and  criminals  whose  crimes  in- 
volved moral  turpitude,  not  as  to  their  own  entry  or  naturali- 
zation— the  right  of  detention  necessarily  incident  to  the 
right  of  deportation  should  be  broadened,  by  authorizing, 
clearly,  detention  imtil  deportation  should  have  become  feas- 
ible or  other  departure  arranged,  or  until  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  upon  sufficient  evidence  of  good  cause,  should  order 
the  release  of  any  one  of  them  temporarily  or  permanently, 
with  or  without  rescission  of  the  warrant  of  deportation. 

My  bill,  H.  R.  5643.  simply  seeks  to  write  that  conclusion 

into  law. 

A  distinguished  Member  of  Congress  tells  me  that  he 
knows  of  one  alien  woman  in  his  district  who  has  sent  into 
the  degraded  jjollution  of  t)awdy-house  life  over  a  hundred 
American  girls  In  his  State.    Yet  we  allow  such  people  to 


live  here  as  free  as  any  one  of  us.  even  though  they  are 
aliens  who  have  no  right  to  live  here  and  who  ply  their 
Iniquitous  trade  in  open  defiance  of  our  law.  The  perpetu- 
ation of  such  outrageous  travesties  upon  Justice  is  what  the 
opponents  of  my  bill  are  pleading  for,  whether  they  know  It 
or  not. 

Children  all  over  this  coimtry  are  being  preyed  upon  by 
peddlers  of  marijuana  cigarettes  and  other  narcotics.  Some 
of  the  flower  of  our  youth  are  being  transformed  into  dope 
fiends.  There  are  perfectly  moral,  law-abiding  aliens,  by  the 
thousand,  clamoring  for  the  privilege  of  living  here.  Should 
we  not  banish  our  alien  dope  peddlers  so  that,  under  our 
quota  system,  good  aliens  may  take  their  places? 

There  certainly  should  be  no  place  in  America  for  alien 
anarchists  and  others  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government  by  force.  There  are  thousands  of  aliens  seeking 
to  come  here  who  would  help  us  build  a  better  nation  instead 
of  trying  to  destroy.  My  bill  advocates  the  swapping  of  alien 
termites  for  alien  builders. 

Similarly,  it  is  proposed  to  replace  convicted  criminals  who 
have  committed  felonies  involving  moral  turpitude  not  as  to 
their  own  entry  or  naturalization,  with  other  aliens,  anxious 
to  come,  who  have  never  committed  crimes.  Take  Cesare 
Valenti  for  example.  He  had  a  criminal  record  composed  of 
four  convictions  in  his  native  Italy  before  coming  here  on  a 
passport  secured  by  perjury.  Since  he  became  a  resident  of 
the  United  States  he  has  been  arrested  at  least  four  times, 
and  while  serving  a  15-year  sentence  for  second-degree  mur- 
der to  which  cliarge  he  pled  guilty,  he  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Philadelphia  poison  ring  which  has  murdered 
more  than  a  hundred  persons.  Senator  Schwellxnbach  is  a 
loyal  American.  He  does  not  want  Valenti  nor  any  of  his 
Ilk  here  any  more  than  I  do.  Yet.  he  does  nothing  about  it 
and  implies  that  I  am  a  demagogue  when  I  do. 

We  debated  my  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Every  argument  which  Senator  Scitwixlenbach 
makes  against  it  was  made  in  that  debate.  Yet.  after  full 
hearing  and  critical  examination,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  my  bill  with  only  61  dissenting  votes.  If  it  is 
such  a  bad  bill  and  should  be  defeated,  why  does  not  Senator 
ScHWELLENBACH  help  US  get  a  hearing  in  the  Senate  and  there 
expose  it?  Does  he  doubt  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of  his 
fellow  Senators?  Or  does  he  think  that  they.  too.  are  dema- 
gogues? 

My  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  strain  out  and  remove 
from  the  stream  of  our  national  life  some  of  the  polluting  and 
poisonous  elements;  the  dregs  in  our  melting  pot. 

Is  it  directed  at  aliens  because  they  are  aliens?  No — a 
thousand  times  no.  Good  immigrants  have  built  our  Nation. 
But  not  the  four  classes — white  slavers,  dope  peddlers,  crim- 
inals, and  anarchists — which  this  bill,  in  kindly  way,  would 
urge  to  go  back  whence  they  came.  These  who  have  outraged 
our  hospitality,  broken  our  laws,  debauched  our  youth,  or 
plotted  to  overthrow  our  Government  are  not  builders.  They 
are  wreckers.    Their  lives  stain  our  flag. 

Good  aliens,  who  come  here  as  our  laws  provide  they  may, 
and  who  try  to  build — not  destroy,  pollute,  or  poison — are 
welcome  and  appreciated.  Millions  of  such  are  here.  Who 
of  us  Is  not  an  immigrant  per  stirpes? 

We  all  pay  tribute  of  grateful  homage  to  those  millions  of 
good  aliens  w^ho  have  helped  make  America  great.  Pew 
may  be  named,  but  all  are  In  mind. 

Prom  Lafayette.  Rochambeau,  Alexander  Hamilton.  John 
Paul  Jones.  Commodore  John  Barry.  Count  dTlstalng.  Count 
de  Grasse.  Maj.  Pierre  L'Enfant,  General  de  Kalb.  Baron 
von  Steuben.  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery,  Haym  Salomon, 
Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  Gen.  Ca^lmlr  Pulaski,  Gen. 
William  Alexander,  Efr.  James  Cralk,  Robert  Ersklne,  Gen. 
Alexander  McE)ougal.  Gen.  Lachlan  Mcintosh.  Gen.  Hugh 
Mercer.  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair.  James  Wilson.  John  Wither- 
spoon.  Robert  Morris,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  down  through  the 
3rears  to  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Sizoo,  Dr.  Peter  Marshall.  Mr.  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter.  Albert  Einstein,  and  Eduard  Benes.  aliens 
have  here  wrought  mightily  for  good. 
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Alexander    Agassiz.    HJalmar    HJorth    Boyesen.    Leopold 
Damrosch.  Walter  Damrosch.  Pierre  du  Pont  de  Nemours. 
Mayor  William  R.  Grace,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Mr.  Justice  Suth- 
erland. Peter  Henderson.  Ales  Hrdllcka.  Ludwig  Lewisohn. 
Jacques   Loeb.   James   McCosh,  John  Edward  McCullough, 
Henry  Morre.nthau.  Hugo  Munsterberg.  Thomas  Nast.  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  Abraham  Mitrie  Rihbany.  Anton  Seidl,  Pierre 
Soule,  Karl  Sprcrkels.  Matthew  Vassar.  Henry  Villard,  Alex- 
ander Wilson.  William  B.  Wilson.  James  Wilson.  Karl  Bitter, 
Gustav  Lindenthal,  James  J.  Hill,  Jacob  A.  Riis.  Edward  D. 
Baker,   Samuel   Gompers,    Anna   Howard    Shaw,    Eleuthere 
Irenee  du  Pont,  Stephen  Glrard.  Felix  Adler.  John  Jacob 
Aster,  Emile  Berliner,  Oscar  Hammerstein,  Otto  Kahn,  Franz 
Lleber.   Ottmar  Mergenthaler.   Albert   Abraham    Michelson, 
Johann  August  Roebling,  j£tcob  Henry  Schiff,  Carl  Schurz, 
Charles     Proteus     Steinmetz,     Nathan     Straus,     Theodore 
Thomas.   Michael    Anagnos.   Joseph  Pulitzer.   John   Philip 
Holland,  Augtist  Saint-Gaudens.  Alexander  Tumey  Stewart. 
Edward  W.  Bok,  Knute  Kenneth  Rockne,  Michael  Heilprin, 
Judah    Peter    Benjamin.    James    Bumie    Beck.    Alexander 
Graham  Bell.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
John   S.  Kennedy.   James   Pugh  Kirkwood.   James  Laiu-ie. 
Walter  Lowrie,  Dr.  Henry  Dctweiler,  John  Muir,  Archibald 
Russell,  Michael  Pupin.  John  Ericsson,  Louis  Agassiz,  Meyer 
Guggenheim,  Henry  Rosenberg — a  veritable  honor  roll! 

We   honor   ourselves  by  honoring  such   men — American 
patriots. 
Do  opponents  cry  against  this  bill.  "Undemocratic"? 
If  it  be  undemocratic  for  the  duly  elected  Representatives 
of  a  sovereign  people  to  stop  a  loophole  in  our  deportation 
law  through  which  460  aliens  In  1  year  escaped  their  decreed 
banis!:ment.  then  we  should  be  Just  that  imdemocratic. 
Do  some  say  "Un-American"? 

If  it  be  un-American  to  restore  the  lost  sovereignty  of  our 
Nation  over  deportation,  we  ought  to  glory  in  being  just  that 
un-American. 

Make  no  mistake,  that  flag  there— Old  Glory— was  not 
the  product  of  silkworms  and  a  dye  vat. 

Our  flag — the  most  significant  In  all  the  world — is  a  living 
symlwl  of  America's  soul.  We  130.000.000  people  are  in 
truth  the  flag. 

The  purity  of  common  purpose  for  peace  and  freedom, 
plus  the  morals  of  the  many,  put  that  white  honor  stripe 
In  cm-  li\ing  flag.  Our  lives  besmirch  it,  or  keep  it  white. 
That  red  is  not  a  strike  of  shame,  nor  wrath,  but  of  viril- 
ity, of  flaming  youth,  of  new.  aspiring,  conquering  blood 
which  flows  in  us  and  to  us  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

That  field  against  which  the  stars  shine  is  put  into  our 
living  flag  by  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  those  of  us  who 
are  "true  blue." 

Those  stars  are  kept  bright  by  the  fervor  of  the  love  of  those 
who  "star"  in  our  national  life. 

More  than  a  himdrcd  million  souls,  by  the  quiet  might  of 
righteous  living,  keep  this  symbolic  silken  flag  waving  proudly 
over  the  real  living  flag  their  lives  compose. 

Are  we  impotent  to  remove  contaminating  influences  which 
stain  our  flag?    Do  we  lack  the  courage? 

The  "sob  sisters,"  who  have  Joined  the  "reds"  in  fighting 
this  bill,  simply  fail  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  our  sovereign 
right  of  deportation.  Deportation  means  more  than  the 
making  of  an  ineffectual  order.  It  means  banishment — the 
removal  of  the  deportee  from  the  free  life  of  America.  Our 
inability  to  banish  and  remove  these  poisonous  alien  elements 
from  circulation  in  the  bloodstream  of  our  body  politic  makes 
us  a  laughing  stock — our  national  sovereignty,  in  this  regard, 
but  a  joke. 

As  long  a.3  v.e  acquiesce  in  the  shameful  thwarting  of  our 
right  of  deportation,  while  every  nation  that  may  wish  thumbs 
her  nose  at  us.  and,  by  refusing  to  take  back  her  poisonous 
dregs,  converts  them  into  free  residents  of  cur  homeland,  our 
laws  are  set  at  naught;  our  solemn  adjudications  are  as  vain 
as  the  hand-washing  of  Pontius  PJate. 
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Increased  Consumer  Demand  Is  Key  to  Increased 
Production  and  Larger  National  Income.  How 
Many  People  Should  Government  Employ  Under 
Present  Circumstances? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25, 1940 


T.i.riM  h;m.  from  JOHN  F.  SELLE,  OT"  GAINESVILLE.   TLJL 


Mr.  VOORHfS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  and  over 
I  have  said  that  if  the  method  of  CJovemment  employment 
of  the  unemployed  was  to  be  used  to  stimulate  increased  pro- 
duction, business  activity,  and  national  income,  then  this 
method  must  be  used  sufficiently  extensively  to  bring  the 
result  aimed  at.  That  result,  of  course.  Is  to  induce  enough 
increase  in  national  income  and  level  Government  revenue 
to  balance  the  Budget  on  the  basis  of  full  employment. 

One  of  the  very  best  expositions  of  this  point  of  view  that 
I  have  ever  read  is  contained  in  the  following  letter  from  a 
Florida  businessman  who  faces  frankly  the  problem  his 
country  faces. 

There  may  be  better  ways  of  dealing  with  imemplosmient 
than  this.  But  if  we  are  going  to  take  this  way  we  should 
do  so  with  resolution  and  carry  through  with  it  instead  of 
periodically  tiu-ning  back  as  was  done  in  1937,  with  disastrous 
consequences,  and  as  we  are  doing  again  right  this  minute. 

Mr.  John  F.  Selle's  letter  follows: 

Febbcaxt  25.   1040. 
Hon.   Jerkt   Voorhis, 

Washinffton,   D.   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Voorhis:  A  few  days  ago  I  noticed  a  newspaper  report 
to  the  effect  that  you  were  Instigating  a  study  of  unemployment  by  a 
group  of  House  Members,  and  I  want  to  commend  you  for  such  a 
worth-while  step.  I  hope  that  your  efforts  meet  with  the  success 
that  they  deserve,  and  that  you  will  not  only  reach  the  core  of  the 
problem,  but  will  be  able  to  suggest  a  workable  remedy. 

As  you  already  Itnow  I  have  done  considerable  work  along  this  line 
myself,  and  although  I  have  sent  you  some  of  my  observations 
already.  I  would  like  to  offer  same  further  suggestions  which  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  of  some  value  in  yoxir  Investlgntlon. 

We  cannot  be  content  with  the  administration  figure  of  $80,000.- 
000  000  as  a  goal  for  national  Income.  If  every  available  and  willing 
worker  were  to  be  employed  today,  full  time  and  with  present-day 
efficiency  of  technique,  we  would  produce  siomewhere  between  ninety 
and  one  himdred  billion  dollars*  worth  of  goods  and  services — at 
present  prices — annually.  Tlierefore.  any  Income  of  less  than  ninety 
billion  would  require  less  employment  than  that  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  attain,  and  would  fall  short  of  bringing  full  employment. 
Can  we  get  an  Income  of  one  hundred  bCllons  within  the  next  few 
years?  Can  we  solve  our  unemployment  problems?  We  certainly 
can.  It  win  not  be  an  easy  task  but  the  difficulty  Ilea  In  our  own 
unwillingness  to  think  clearly,  and  not  In  any  Inherent  difficulty  in 
admlnl.stermg  the  required  reemployment  program. 

Although  we  have  the  ability  to  produce  an  income  cf  one  hun- 
dred billions,  some  thirty  billions  more  tlian  we  are  pro-duclng  cur- 
rently, we  cannot  Increase  our  production  to  the  higher  level  over- 
night. It  takes  time  to  install  equipment  and  employ  workers,  but 
the  program  would  be  restricted  only  by  this  Industrial  Ing.  We  can 
safely  assume  that  Industry  could  expand  Its  production  rap'.dly 
enough  to  be  producing  at  the  rate  of  eighty  billions  annually  w'^htn 
a  year  and  at  a  rate  of  ninety-five  billions  within  2  years.  The 
one-hundrtd-blUlon  rate  should  be  reached  within  the  third  year, 
and  then  retained  with  gradual  increases  a*  our  production  effi- 
ciency is  increased  by  new  Inventions  and  application  of  new  and 
Imnrcvrd  techniques. 

We  can  get  this  rapid  indu'trlal  expansion  in  two  waj's.  We  can 
either  get  business  so  optimistic  about  the  futtire  that  It  will  begin 
to  expai  d  production  as  fast  as  i>o.s8ible  and  hoi^e  that  tlie  increased 
production  will  find  a  market,  or  we  can  create  ii  demand  for  enough 
Roods  to  make  it  necessary  for  Industry  to  expand  Just  to  fill  the 
increased  demand.  I  have  little  faith  in  the;  first  method.  Al- 
though there  will  be  enough  purchasing  power  distributed  to  buy 
the  increa-scd  production  we  would  have  no  assurance  that  the 
demand  for  Individual  items  of  production  would  expand  In  the 
same  raUos  as  production  of  these  Items  U  increased.     Tlie  flrrt 
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method  would  ■!«>  be  Tery  sxiaceptlble  to  any  temporvy  I^  **J^Sf° 
EirtMluetlon  and  consumption.  In  my  optoloo  It  would  bj.*"  ^*i**' 
to  create  the  demand  flret  and  then  aUow  mdustry  to  fill  this  de- 
mand In  thto  way  there  would  be  no  loaa  throuch  •rtors  to  ertl- 
matlM  the  Increase  In  demand  for  Icdlvldual  Items  at  an  IncreMed 
national  Income  level,  and  there  could  be  no  lag  between  production 
•nd  consumption  since  the  consumption  will  actually  precede  pro- 
duction This  effect  would  come  about  by  depleting  our  inventory 
BUcts  faster  than  production  at  ctirrent  rates  covld  replace  goods, 
and  this  would  necessitate  an  Increased  rate  of  picductlcn  to  keep 
inventories  at  their  normal  minimum  levels. 

If  we  want  to  produce  $80,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  and 
Ber^•1ces  In  1940  we  can  aaaxire  this  level  hj  simply  consuming 
»80  000  000,000  worth  of  goods  this  year.  Production  can  and  will 
Increase  to  meet  such  a  level  of  consumption.  How  can  we  con- 
sume that  much?  There  are  three  groups  of  consumers:  Indi- 
viduals consuming  for  current  needs,  producers  consuming  capital 
equipment  for  production,  and  government.  The  constunptlon  of 
these  consumers  Is  measured  by  the  amounts  they  spend  and 
the  total  spending  of  the  three  groups  must  total  at  least  eighty 
billions  If  we  expect  to  produce  eighty  billions'  worth  of  goods 
tills  year.  I  do  not  care  to  say  that  It  would-be  Impossible  to 
stimulate  private  spending  and  Investment  to  a  point  where  the 
amount  of  Government  spending  required  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  total  of  the  first  two  types  of  spending  and 
the  elghty-bUllon  goal  would  be  only  about  »6. 000 .000. 000.  I  do 
say.  however,  that  It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  this  could  be  done. 
As  suted  above,  I  prefer  the  stirer  method  which  would  not  be 
subject  to  Individual  reluctance  to  cooperate. 

The  preaent  program  of  relief  employment  has  not  worked 
properly  In  bringing  economic  recovery  because  we  have  not  made 
a  real  effort  to  determine  the  amount  of  8i)endlng  required  to 
bring  the  desired  results.  Because  we  have  been  administering 
the  right  medicine  to  too  small  a  doee  we  have  come  to  feel 
that  the  medlctoe  ts  at  fault.  I  believe  that  our  only  hope  of 
full  recovery  lies  In  our  ultimate  recognition  of  the  possibilities 
latent  In  Government  spending  and  toveatment. 

We  are  now  borrowing  about  two  blUlona  annually  and  spend- 
ing this  amount  on  public  works.  The  fact  that  this  spending  has 
for  the  past  3  years  resulted  to  little  change  to  national  income 
or  price  levels  todlcates  that  private  production  Is  proceeding  at 
the  rate  of  two  bUllona  or  so  above  private  coiwumptlon.  The 
total  of  private  and  Government  consumption  Is  Just  about 
seventy  billions  annually,  and  this  consumption  must  be  to- 
creased  considerably  to  bring  results. 

If  the  Government  were  to  put  3.000.000  more  workers  on 
relief  rolls  the  added  constimptlon  of  goods  made  possible  by  the 
spending  of  wages  of  these  workers  would  Immediately  tocrease 
total  cooaumptlon  at  the  rate  of  about  t2.000.000.000  per  year. 
This  tocieaae  to  consumption  wotild  necessitate  Increased  pro- 
duction and  this  could  only  be  brought  about  through  increased 
emp>loyment  to  todustzlal  channels.  If  the  new  workers  came 
from  the  unemployed  residue  rather  than  from  relief  rolls  their 
wages  would  be  spent  also  and  still  further  tocrease  consumption, 
making  necessary  still  further  tocreaaes  In  todustrlal  employment. 
The  rate  of  toduaUlal  jwoductlon  would  expazid  fast  enoxigh  to 
keep  private  employment  tn"""t'"g  and  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal to  capital  goods  would  also  tocrease  with  still  further  reem- 
ployment. The  tocnase  to  production  could  keep  up  with  the 
tocrease  to  ilir"*"'<  and.  there  would  be  no  unhealthy  Inflation  of 
prices  such  as  could  be  Induced  were  demand  stimulated  at  a 
(Mter  rate  by  tJae  addition  of  still  more  unemployed  to  relief 
rolls. 

Stoee  a  dollar  of  new  Incnme  Inserted  toto  the  tocome  stream  at 
the  potot  where  tocome  has  the  greatest  velocity  would  tocrease 
naUonal  tocome  by  at  least  93  a  year,  the  extra  two  blUlons  of  Gov- 
ernment ffpifnH»»»g  would  result  to  an  tocrease  to  national  income 
about  six  bUllona  during  the  first  year.  Such  an  tocrease  would 
encourage  private  to  vestment  and  make  possible  the  profitable  to- 
Testment  of  another  two  billions,  more  or  lees,  of  now  idle  capital, 
to  addition  to  what  we  are  or  would  be  ctirrently  nvtog  for  tovest- 
ment.  Tills  sum  paid  to  wages  for  the  production  of  capital  goods 
would  result  to  awHhw  Increase  of  about  $0/X)O.OOO,OOO  per  year  to 
national  tooosne,  and  there  you  have  your  desired  result,  a  national 
tocome  for  IMO  of  better  than  eighty  billions  and  an  Increastog 
rate  of  production  which  would  assure  a  total  income  for  IMl  of 
weU  above  ninety  blUtons.  provided  that  the  same  prmciple  of 
Impetus  to  production  Is  maln*y*™H  until  the  maxlmiim  produc- 
tion is  reached. 

The  objection  will  doubtleea  be  made  that  this  would  require 
Government  defklt  qjending  of  four  or  five  bUilone  per  year  and 
that  we  cannot  afford  this  cost.  We  Intend  to  spend  about,  half 
this  much,  anyhow,  and  it  wUl  have  no  effect  other  than  to  pre- 
vent the  national  income  from  sUpplng  backward,  and  will  provide 
no  forward  impetus.  If  we  could  spend  two  billions  more  and 
raise  our  national  tocome  ten  billlcms,  would  this  program  actually 
cost  us  anything?  As  a  buslneaBman,  I  am  tocllned  to  think  that 
we  might  conalder  thia  spending  as  a  moat  profitable  tovestment. 
While  our  debt  would  Increase  only  two  billions  (1.  e..  national 
debt ) .  our  nytt«r.ni  tnf^nTi[>^  would  be  increased  five  or  six  times  that 
amount. 

I  cant  see  bow  such  a  program  would  fall  to  work.  Admitting 
_iat  It  may  be  Impoaslble  to  persvxade  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  sum.  there  should  be  no  other  great  difficulties  to  the  way. 
Once  the  four  billion  Is  appropriated,  there  are  plenty  of  projects 
available  to  take  care  of  this  amount.  I  have  a  lot  more  to  say 
abcut  thia  selection  of  projects,  but  It  U  scarcely  perttoent  to  this 


discussion.  Unless  stich  demand  for  goods  as  would  be  provided  by 
the  wages  of  the  relief  workers  remained  tmsatisfled  simply  because 
stores  refused  to  sell  them  what  they  wanted,  there  ootUd  not  help 
but  be  an  Increase  to  demand.  If  prices  were  forced  up.  profits 
would  Increase,  and  there  would  be  added  tocentlve  for  business 
to  expand  its  activities.  Regardless  of  whether  such  a  program 
generated  a  faith  to  the  future  or  not,  there  would  be  rapid 
Improvement. 

Comparing  this  program  with  the  todeflnlto  and  uneconomlo 
wishful  thlnktog  of  a  plan  like  that  embodied  to  the  proposals  of 
opponents  to  Government  spending.  I  can  see  little  basis  for  argu- 
ment. The  chances  of  this  program  being  effective  are  much  higher 
than  the  chances  of  any  other  general  program,  and  the  fact  that 
It  has  not  worked  so  far  Is  no  argument  against  It.  In  the  early 
stages,  when  it  only  took  a  small  spending  dose  to  bring  results,  we 
got  results.  When  It  took  a  larger  dose  to  brtog  ftirthcr  restilU.  and 
we  refused  to  use  the  larger  doee.  the  cure  lost  Its  effectiveness.  We 
have  to  use  this  principle  properly,  or  we  cant  expect  it  to  work. 

I  wish  that  I  could  testily  before  your  group  but  I  cant  afford 
a  trip  Just  now.  I've  been  singularly  successful  to  converttog  al- 
most everyone  whom  I've  had  a  chance  to  talk  with.  Tomorrow 
I'm  talktog  before  the  American  Legion  In  Jacksonville  and  to 
2  weeks  before  the  Rotary  Club  there.  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
the  start  of  some  activity  to  the  larger  cities  for  I've  been  confined 
to  smaller  towns  up  to  now.  Ill  let  you  know  what  reaction  I 
find  to  these  argiiments  to  those  groups. 

Incidentally.  I  noticed  to  the  Rscord  a  few  weeks  ago  a  number 
at  petitions  regardtog  your  bill.  Tou  certainly  have  the  hoine  folks 
behtod  you  and  you  have  at  least  one  supporter  outside  yoiir 
State.  I  hope  there  are  many  more,  for  I  think  you're  getting  to 
some  good  licks.     More  power  to  you. 

If  this  Itoe  of  argument  Interests  you  I  covild  probably  amplify 
some  of  the  potots  still  further.    Let  me  know  if  there  Is  anything 
that  you  or  your  colleagues  don't  quite  understand.     Ill  do  my 
best  to  present  proof  and  maKe  it  clearer. 
Stocerely  yours, 

John  P.  Belli. 


Statement  by  Matthew  Woll  on  Reciprocal  Trade 
A^eements  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  25  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) ,  1940 


8TATEJI4ENT   BY    MATTHEW    WOLL.    VICE   PRESIDENT    OP    THB 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OP  LABOR 


Mr.  THO&iAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimouB 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  a  statement  by  Mat- 
thew Wc^,  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  the  hearings  on  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
resolution  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  wtis  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  as  follows: 

LABoa's  PACTUiU.  Analysis  or  T\aob  Tkeattes — Woll  DcMONsraATxa 
TO  PiNANCs  CoMicrrrxa  Lack  or  TBAoa-TirATT  Benxvtts 

Support  of  the  trade-treaty  program  rests  prtodpally  on  six 
pctots.  We  shall  examine  these  one  by  one  and  then  draw  a  gen- 
eral conclusion. 

1.  It  ts  malntatoed  that  by  reductog  Import  duties  and  obtalntog 
reciprocal  concessions  from  other  countries,  our  export  trade  Is 
stimulated.  This  Increase  to  exports,  it  ts  contended,  to  turn  re- 
quires Increased  employment  to  factories  and  on  the  farms.  The 
net  result  Is  allegedly  a  contribution  to  recovery  and  the  promotion 
of  prosperity.     Let  us  examine  this  general  contention. 

NO  ameriTS  shown 

The  stimulation  of  our  export  trade  as  a  result  of  the  trade  trea- 
ties signed  to  date  cannot  be  proved.  The  evidence  available  does 
not  support  any  such  contention.  If  anyone  Is  toterested  to  vcrlfy- 
tog  this  statement,  he  has  only  to  investigate  (a)  the  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  trade-treaty  countries,  not  from  1934  to 
1B38  or  1939.  but  from  the  date  when  each  trade  treaty  went  into 
effect,  with  our  exports  to  non-trade-treaty  countries  over  the  same 
period.  For  the  nearest  approach  to  scienttoc  compiarlson  each 
trade-treaty  country  should  be  compared  with  an  adjacent  non- 
trade-treaty  country.  The  date  of  departure  for  comparison,  to 
repeat,  shotild  be  the  year  during  which  a  particular  treaty,  and 
not  the  entire  trade-treaty  program,  went  toto  effect.  The  favor- 
able results  often  attributed  to  the  tra(*e-treaty  program  are  ar- 
rived at  by  using  1934  as  the  blanket  basis  for  comptunsons.  This  Is 
not  the  proper  statistical  procedure. 

(b)  One  should  compare  the  tocrea.ee  to  our  exports  from  1933, 
the  low  potot  stoce   1929.  to  1935.  with  the  tocrease  since    1935, 
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which  l»  the  first  je&T  during  which  more  than  one  trade  treaty 
went  toto  effect.  Actually  1936  would  be  a  more  reasonable  base 
stoce  the  trade  treaties  to  1935  were  made  with  countries  of 
mrnor  conunerclal  Importance  ( Belglinn.  Sweden,  and  Haiti ) .  If 
the  exports  increased  materially  in  1933,  1934,  and  1935,  it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  the  trade-treaty  program  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  Increase.  The  tocrease  of  1935  exports  over 
1933  exports  was  40  percent:  that  of  1937  over  1935.  47  percent. 
Betvreen  these  percentages  there  is  not  much  to  choose.  But, 
proper  inwstipatlon  should  toclude  1938.  In  that  year  exports 
decltoed.  If  1938  Is  compared  with  1935  the  increase  falls  tr-  35 
percent.  In  other  words,  exports  in  one  way  or  another  Increased 
about  as  much  without  benefit  of  the  trade-treaty  program  as 
under  the  program.  Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  in  spite 
of  the  impetus  given  to  exports  by  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war.  showed  only  a  3-percent  gain  over  1938,  and  this  did  not 
change  the  picture  materially.  If  duty  reductions  should  give  rise 
to  Increased  exports  the  present  trade-treaty  program  cannot  be 
\jsed  as  a  means  of  proving  It. 

COMPETinVX     IMPOSTS    TSANSm     JOBS     ABSOAD 

Increased  exports.  It  Is  held,  lead  to  Increased  farm  and  factory 
employment.  This  Is  true  on  the  face  of  it  unless  mechanization 
should  offset  the  Increase  In  output  In  terms  of  employment.  But, 
there  Is  another  side  to  this  proposition.  Increased  Imports  must 
accompany,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  large  exports.  Now.  if 
the  competitive  products  that  are  imported  were  manufactured  In 
the  United  States.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  number  of  workers 
required  to  produce  them  would  be  considerably  greater  than  the 
number  required  to  produce  an  equal  dollar  volume  of  exports. 
This  follows  from  the  much  lower  vrage  rates  prevailing  In  foreign 
countries.  In  other  words.  If  an  Increase  of  $1,000,000,000  In  ex- 
ports gave  rise  to  $1,000,000,000  In  Imports,  we  would  trade  a 
smaller  number  of  man-hours  worked  to  this  country  for  a  larger 
number  of  man-hours  worked  In  foreign  countries.  Thus,  while 
the  trade  would  balance  to  dollars,  it  wotild  be  disttoctly  against 
us  to  emplojrment.  The  promotion  of  export  Jobs  by  Increasing 
imports  is  a  losing  transaction  for  our  workers,  and  does  not  rep- 
resent a  means  of  bringing  either  recovery  or  prosperity  to  otir 
farm  and  todustrlal  worker  as  a  whole.  Undoubtedly  exports  help 
some  farm  and  factory  workers;  but  this  help  must  be  pinrhased 
at  the  expense  of  others  who  would  go  to  work  if  the  competi- 
tive import*  were  produced  at  home.  Wages  paid  in  various  for- 
eign countries  may  be  found  by  constating  the  monthly  and  an- 
nual publications  of  the  International  Labor  Office. 

2.  The  reduction  of  duties  and  the  removal  of  trade  barriers  Is 
said  to  promote  International  trade  not  only  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  but  as  a  result  of  the  example  set 
between  all  nations  of  the  world.  This  Is  stQjpoeed  to  reduce  toter- 
national  economic  rivalries,  and  since  totematlonal  economic  rival- 
ries embody  factors  which  contribute  to  war  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  is  supposed  to  foster  mternatlonal  peace.  We  next  examine 
tills  proposition. 

Let  us  dismiss  the  obvious  fact  that  we  have  a  trade-treaty  pro- 
gram on  the  one  hand,  and  a  world  at  war  to  many  sectors  on  the 
other.  Let  us  overlook  the  contention  that  the  trade-treaty  pro- 
gram arrived  on  the  scene  too  late  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  t>ased  on  economic  struggles  of  long  standtog.  even 
though  the  program  had  been  In  effect  long  enough  to  produce  the 
alleged  gains  In  trade  claimed  for  It.  Stoce  the  latter  claim  is 
erroneous,  we  may  agree  that  nothing  occurred  which  would  have 
produced  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  economic  difflctoties  which 
presumably  underlay  the  war. 

TIADK  TREATIES   NO  OrmtSSNT  TO  WAX 

Can  anvone  say  that  the  trade-treaty  program  brought  about  the 
lifting  of  a  single  exchange  restriction,  a  single  Import  quota,  car 
removed  a  single  export  subsidy?  If  our  so-called  lead  In  the 
Imposition  of  trade  barriers  had  such  pronounced  and  immediate 
efftct  that  from  1929  to  1932  world  trade  collapsed  because  of  world 
retaliation  and  counterretallatlon,  not  only  against  the  United 
States  but  against  other  countries  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  why  has  the  reversal  of  the  world  trend  been  so 
long  delayed  after  1934.  when  we  began  to  oBer  toducements  for  the 
reduction  and  removal  of  barriers?  The  adverse  effects  required 
only  a  or  3  years  to  produce  their  full  effecta.  1.  e..  from  1930  to  1932; 
but  5  or  6  years  of  our  proffered  hand  of  good  will  has  been  accom- 
panied by  tocreaslng  rivalry. 

International  trade  leads  to  International  Interdependence.  This. 
accoTfling  to  the  theory,  should  lead  to  international  pacification. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  it  appears  that  international  rivalry  grows  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  out  of  corapvetition  for  control  of  raw  mate- 
rials. NaUonal  efforts  are  directed  at  independence  and  not  de- 
pendence. If  nations  did  not  have  so  many  foreign  stakes,  they 
fchould  therefore  have  fewer  occasions  for  rivalry  and  friction.  If 
we.  for  example,  had  no  stake  In  some  foreign  section,  we  should 
not  be  concerned  about  protecting  such  a  stake,  whether  It  be  a 
market  or  an  Investment.  We  should  be  less  likely  to  become 
involved  to  a  war.  Widespread  trade  leads  to  such  sukes.  both  to 
-the  form  of  markets  and  investments. 

Yet  what  value  have  these  stakes  to  us  compared  to  our  domestic 
market?  In  1939  our  exports  amovmted  to  $3,177,000,000.  Let  us 
say  that  total  domestic  employment  was  40.000.000  In  manufactur- 
ing, transportation,  mining,  farming,  and  the  various  service  trades. 
An  tocrease  of  $1  in  the  weekly  wage  would  have  increased  the 
domestic  market  for  goods  $2,000,000,000.  given  a  steady  price  level. 
That  gives  an  todicaUon  of  the  importance  d  our  foreign  market*. 


International  Interdependence  based  on  trade  aLio  produces  toter- 
natlonal  vulnerability  to  economic  disturbances.  Even  though  the 
United  States  is  not  tovolved  to  the  European  war.  we  ani  giefttly 
affected  by  It.  Should  the  war  come  to  an  end  tomorrow,  we  could 
not  escape  the  depressing  consequences  of  general  demob lllaitk>n 
and  the  enstong  luiemployment.  Had  we  not  created  the  toterde- 
pendence  which  Is  regarded  as  the  source  of  peace,  we  should  not 
be  so  vulnerable  to  the  machinations  and  ambitions  of  foreign 
dictators. 

COUNTHT  THKCATCtnSi  WITH  rNDtTSTXIAL  INVASION 

Now.  this  Is  not  set  forth  as  a  counsel  of  l'>olationlsn  but  to 
demo'istrate  the  fallacy  that  lnf.emational  interdependence  la  a 
guaranty  of  peace.  International  stakes  may  have  a  value,  but 
pacification  of  the  world  Is  clearly  not  one  of  them.  Nations  fight 
for  stakes,  whether  they  are  markets,  sources  of  raw  materials,  or 
Investments.  These  stakes  may  or  may  not  be  worth  flghttog  for, 
but  the  interdependence  which  they  produce  is  not  a  c\ire  for  war. 

In  1920.  after  the  close  of  the  World  War,  during  which  our  trade 
boomed,  we  found  ourselves  with  $97,000,000  of  returned  Roods  on 
our  hands.  These  represented  a  considerable  surplus  and  acted  as  a 
depressant  on  domestic  trade.  If  the  present  war  leads  to  a  similar 
boom  in  exports,  the  beginnings  of  which  are  already  visible,  we 
should  prepare  ourselves  for  another  stream  of  returned  goods.  Per- 
haps we  could  then  once  more  begin  extending  vast  ci-edlts  to 
foreign  countries  to  pull  ils  out  of  the  ensuing  depression.  Prostrate 
foreign  countries  with  depressed  wages  would  seek  our  maiket  In  a 
strong  effort  to  revive  themselves  at  home.  Would  the  trade- treaty 
program  work  In  reverse  or  would  It  expose  us  to  this  d<>pre88ing 
competition? 

The  collapse  of  our  war  trade  after  the  World  War  Is  reflected  in 
the  trade  trends  from  1919  to  1922.  In  the  following  table  export* 
and  imports  are  shown  for  these  years: 


Year 

United  Statss 
experts 

Unlte-l  States 
Imports 

Total 

1Q10 

r.  749. 000, 000 
8.0h0  noo.ooo 
4,  3:^.  ftIO,  000 
3, 7C5, 000. 000 

$3, 90*.  nno.  000 

5,  27S,  (XK-J.  000 
2.  509.  OtO.  000 
a,  112,000.000 

tll.flKl,«)0,000 

IQTO 

13.  ViH,  (tt\  000 

!«•;! 

6.  S87, 000.000 

wn         .    ...   

6.  l!l77, 000, 000 

In  1919  and  1920  trade  volumes  were  the  highest  on  reccrd.  The 
Increase  In  trade,  however,  came  In  greater  proportion  in  imports 
from  1918  to  1920.  Exports  tocreased  33.6  percent  from  1918  to 
1920.  while  imports  went  up  74.1  percent.  Prom  1919  to  1930  ex- 
ports Increased  only  4  3  percent,  while  Importa  rose  35.2  percent. 
Imports  from  Europe  Increased  $806,000,000.  or  216  percent,  while 
exDorts  to  Europe  Increased  only  5  percent  In  1920  compared  with 
1919.  both  figures  being  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  In  the  February  22  issue  of  the 
Potters  Herald  and  is  wcM^hy  of  your  consideration: 

"CONGSKSS  SHOtTU)   EEPI.AIN 

"The  Congress  is  now  consldertog,  upon  the  demand  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull  and  other  State  Department  Intellectuals,  sup- 
ported by  President  Roosevelt,  the  conttouance  of  the  re<:lprocal- 
trade  treaties. 

"These  trade  treaties  are  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  are  con- 
trary to  the  express  policy  of  every  Democratic-controlled  (Congress 
from  1882  to  1932.  They  are  contrary  to  and  virtually  »et  aside 
and  ntollfy  the  protection  of  Jobs  and  standeo^U  of  living  which 
American  workers  received  through  the  Asiatic  exclusion  law, 
restrictive  Immigration  laws,  and  fair  labor  standards  law. 

"Secretary  of  SUte  Hull,  to  serving  as  Congressman  and  Senator, 
bitterly  opposed  the  granting  of  taxing  and  treaty-maktog  power 
to  any  appointed  officials  of  our  Government. 

"Every  lecujer  of  democracy  prior  to  1933  has  publicly  c^poaed 
this  type  of  legislation." 

Daniel  J.  Tobln.  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  president  of  the  Teamsters  International  Union,  and  chair- 
man of  Democratic  labor  committee  in  1932  and  1936.  a  keen 
student  of  world  and  labor  conditions,  in  a  leading  editorial  In  the 
Teamsters'  February  Journal,  says,  in  part: 

"The  labor  movement  Is  destroyed  In  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  world.  That  Includes  the  Americas  north  and  south  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  war  conditions  continue  for  2  years  from 
now,  what  is  left  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  European  countries 
will  be  destroyed  because  of  the  economic  destruction  due  to 
war.  •  •  •  Only  those  who  close  their  eyes  or  through  their 
ignorance  or  blindness  to  war  conditions  can  fall  to  see  that  with 
the  destruction  of  values  In  the  European  countries,  no  matter 
who  wins  the  war.  the  economic  conditions  of  those  countries  will 
be  destroyed.  •  •  •  The  markets  of  the  world  will  be  drawn 
down  and  cheap  labor  will  be  forced  upon  all  the  workers  of  the 
European  countries  so  that  they  can  help  pay  the  expenses  of  this 
awful  cata.strcphe  now  obtaining  in  E^^^cpe  and  Asia.  The  hours 
of  labor  established  by  the  French  workers'  union  2  years  ago  have 
been  totally  set  aside,  and  Instead  of  a  40-hour  week  th?y  are  now 
working  52  and  56  hours,  and  will  soon  be  working  60  hours  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  nation  engaged  in  war  and  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion. The  trade-unionists  of  England  are  alarmed,  and  recently 
held  a  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the  French  labor  movement 
endeavoring  to  plan  some  method  of  procedure  to  protect  the 
English  worker;  or  let  us  put  It  another  way— fearing  that  war  will 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  conditions  which  labor  enjoys  in  that 
cotmtry  similar  to  what  has  happened  to  France.    Does  anyone  who 
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haa  any  arnM  believe  that  the  economic  conditions  of  the  United 
State*  can  be  prraerred  and  that  union-labor  wages  can  continue 
to  obtain  hert  IT  U>«  world  U  flooded  with  cheap-labor  products 
and  the  country  Invaded  by  the  products  of  labor  of  naUons  driven 
to  destrucUon  by  war  expenditures?" 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  conditions  so  ably  made  by  Presi- 
dent TbMn  and  th«  historic  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  we 
deem  It  fair  to  aak  why  the  change  In  policy  since  1832. 

Can  It  be  poaslble  that  InternaUonal  bankers,  our  few  exporters 
and  our  automobile,  ofllce-appllance  equipment,  and  canning  trusts 
have  been  able  to  cliange  this  historic  democratic  policy? 

Surely,  some  explanation  should  be  made  for  this  moet  unxisual 
change  In  attltiide  at  a  time  when  It  should  be  apparent  to  every- 
one that  Anaerlcan  markets  will  soon  be  flooded  with  the  products 
of  the  pauper  wage  paid  workers  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Tour  Cbngnseman  and  your  Senator  should  know  your  views  on 
rpclprocal-trade  treaties,  the  continiiance  of  which  Jeopardizes  your 
Job  opporttxnltlea  and  your  standards  of  living. 

iMCBSAao  atroKta  or  >fajrt;r*cTusxD  goods 

The  reason  for  the  great  Increaae  In  imports  after  the  War  as 
compared  with  exports  lay  in  the  coUapoe  of  foreign  currencies 
and  the  return  to  European  farms  and  factorle*  of  the  demobilized 
armies.  Depreciated  eurreocles  made  it  more  dUBcult  for  the 
Europeans  to  purchaee  from  us  and  easier  for  us  to  buy  from 
them.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  chief  Increase  In  total  Imports 
were  In  manufactured  foodstuffs  and  flnlshed  manufactures.  Im- 
ports of  manufactured  foodstuffs  from  all  countries  increased  from 
•6&&.000.000  In  1010  (calendar  year)  to  •1.238.000.000  In  1920.  or 
123  percent.  Those  of  finished  manufactures  Increased  from 
0403.000X)00  in  1010  to  $876,000,000  In  1020.  or  77  percent.  On  the 
other  hjmd.  imports  of  crude  materials  Increased  only  4.8  percent 
and  crude  foodstuffs  only  5.8  percent. 

In  other  words,  competltton  with  farm  and  factory  producers  of 
foodstuffs  Increased  sharply,  since  the  Imports  of  manufactured 
foodstuffk  Increased  123  percent.  Likewise  competition  with  indus- 
trial workers  increased  sharply,  since  Imports  of  finished  manufac- 
tures increased  77  percent.  Imports  of  raw  materials,  moet  of  which 
have  long  been,  and  still  are,  on  the  free  list,  and  are  largely  non- 
competitive. Increased  only  about  6  percent.  In  1921.  87  percent 
of  the  crude  material  Imports  were  on  the  free  list  while  of  manu- 
factured foodstuffs  only  10  percent  were  on  the  free  list. 

The  flood  of  Imports  became  so  menacing  to  the  American 
economy  that  the  Oongreas  passed  an  emergency  tariff  act  In  1921. 
which  was  vetoed;  another  in  1022.  which  went  into  effect;  and  then 
revised  the  rates  upward  In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  The  new  rates 
were  apparently  not  excessive,  since  trade  Increased  steadily  from 
1022  to  1020. 

sxFOBTB  nrrtnufxs 

Experience  with  returned  export  merchandise  was  very  disheart- 
ening In  1920  and  1921.  Total  returned  merchandise  during  the  2 
years  amounted  to  1163.000.000.  Over  8.000  automobiles,  valued 
at  •13.500.000.  were  returned.  Others  were  congested  in  export 
warehouses  and  on  the  docks.  They  continued  to  come  back  from 
dealers  in  foreign  countries  to  which  they  had  been  shipped  until 
well  Into  1033.  From  1010  to  1923.  automobiles  valued  at  •22.800.000 
were  returned.  During  the  4  years  from  1910  to  1922.  both  inclu- 
sive, total  returned  goods  amounted  to  •254,000.000.  or  about  •200,- 
000.000  more  than  nonnal  returns. 

In  leaa  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, in  his  annxial  report,  said,  "particular  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  prompt  and  effective  aaaistance  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  tta  representatives  abroad.  In  the  solution  of  the  diffl- 
etiltlee  In  oonneetlon  with  the  Cuban  warehouse  situation,  arising 
from  the  heavy  accumulations  of  undelivered  American  goods  " 

The  report  might  have  added  that  in  addition  to  congestion  of 
Cuban  warehouses.  Key  West  was  congested  with  additional  goods 
which  had  been  destined  for  Cuba  but  never  arrived  there. 

In  the  annual  report  of  1021,  page  87,  the  Director  of  the 
Bnresu  •bove-menttoned.  Mdd  In  part: 

"With  the  exchange  rates  at  fcrnign  currencies  depreciated  to  a 
point  whl^  made  our  prices  in  dollars  prohibitive  •  •  •  with 
the  imposilblUty  ot  settling  in  gold  the  balance  already  due  us. 
with  the  difficulty  of  arranging  further  credit  faciliues.  with 
canoetetMm  of  orders,  with  rejeetkm  of  goods  already  shipped 
and  the  dishonoring  ot  drafts:  it  was  impossible  for  exports  to 
oontlntM  at  the  rats  *  *  *  to  which  they  had  grown  during 
aiKl  directly  after  the  war." 

On  page  190  of  the  mxa»  report  appears  the  foDowtng: 

"The  prsssDce  of  large  and  varied  stocks  of  refused  merchandise 
In  the  ctMtomhouss  at  Buenos  Aires  has  had  the  effect  of  seriously 
slowing  up  the  demand  for  tnqxtrted  articles,  as  the  idea  prevails 
among  oonaumets  that  these  stocks  wlU  eventually  be  thrown  en 
the  market  and  Uquidated  at  forced  sales." 

The  ann^Mil  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Bxireau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Oommeroe  for  1021  and  1022  are  filled  with  Instances  of 
rejection  of  Imparted  goods,  canceled  orders,  distress  sales,  and 
similar  dltteultles.  A  compilation  of  quotations  from  these  reporu 
has  been  made  and  we  offer  them  for  the  record. 

Thus  we  see  two  results  of  the  World  War  for  which  the  State 
Department  might  prepare.  One  Is  a  sharp  Increaae  in  Imports 
of  competitive  goods,  1.  e..  manufactured  foodstuffs  and  Or.ished 
manufactures;  and  the  other.  lexMUng  of  astl stance  to  our  foreign 


representatives  to  clear  foreign  docks  and  warehouses  of  unde- 
livered American  goods. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  said,  to  quote  further.  "It  is  recognized  that  depreciated 
exchange  rates  of  European  currencies  as  compared  to  the  American 
dollar  raise  the  price  of  our  products  to  prohibitive  figures  and  act 
as  a  check  on  exports  to  that  market. 

"The  purchase  by  American  Investors  of  long-time  European 
securities  such  as  railway,  municipal,  and  industrial  bonds,  would 
help  to  correct  the  exchange  rs^es." 

In  other  words,  having  exported  so  heavily,  and  faced  with  de- 
creasing exports  and  increasing  imports  because  of  depreciated 
European  currencies,  our  only  defense  lay  In  sending  money  abroad 
to  reestabUfih  the  currencies  at  a  higher  rate  and  thus  correct  the 
unhealthy  foreign-trade  conditions  which  had  developed. 

TSADK  INCXXASXD  WITH  HICHKB  TAKirV  RATKB 

Woiild  it  not  be  better  to  avoid  these  conditions  in  advance  by 
refusing  to  follow  the  foreign  trade  siren  too  far  this  time?  All  the 
accent  today  is  on  the  removal  of  trade  barriers.  During  the  last 
war  we  had  the  Underwood  tariff  of  1913.  Quotas,  exchange 
devices,  and  similar  restrictions  were  not  yet  instruments  of  trade 
policy.  Yet  our  foreign  trade  fell  from  •13358.000.000  in  1920  to 
•6.887.000.000  In  1921,  a  decline  of  almost  50  percent  in  1  year. 
Then,  after  the  duties  were  Increased  imder  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922. 
trade  Increased  again,  not.  to  be  stire,  because  of  the  tariff,  neces- 
sarily, but  nevertheless  hand  In  hand  with  it.  There  is  at  least 
as  much  ground  for  crediting  tlie  increase  in  trade  after  1922  to 
the  higher  rates  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  as  there  is  for  crediting 
the  increase  after  1932  to  an  act  which  went  into  effect  only  after 
a  lapse  of  2  years  and  the  effect  of  which  coxild  not  be  felt  until 
1036.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1922  was  at  least  contemporaneous  with 
the  increased  trade.  Compared  with  it  the  trade-treaty  program 
looks  more  like  Jumping  on  the  b«mdwagon.  Trade  had  already 
increased  28  percent  before  more  than  one  trade  treaty  had  been 
signed.  It  had  Increased  more  thaai  47  percent  before  nvire  than 
three  additional  agreements  were  signed,  and,  unimportant  ones  at 
that   (Sweden.  Haiti,  and  Belgium). 

We  see  no  process  of  logic  by  which  the  claim  can  properly  be  set 
forth  that  the  trade- treaty  program  is  designed  (l»  to  prevent  In 
any  appreciable  measure  the  reappearance  of  depreciated  currencies 
In  Europe  during  or  after  the  present  war  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  imports  from  these  countries  once  the  war  is  over,  and 
increased  difficulty  In  exporting  to  them;  and  (2i  we  see  nothing  In 
the  trade-treaty  program  to  prevent  an  inlUal  one-sided  and  over- 
expanded  export  trade.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  latter  will  neces- 
sarily occxir;  but  if  It  does  not.  tlie  trade-treaty  program  which  seeks 
to  facilitate  trade  expansion  cannot  be  credited  with  prevention  of 
the  unhealthy  condition. 

PtOMOTtNO   ANOTHZX   DEPKKSSIONT 

The  true  Interest  of  the  United  States  lies  not  in  extending  Its 
trade  with  the  warring  nations  and  thus  increasing  its  vulnerability 
to  an  export  deb€u:le  when  the  war  ends;  but  lies  rather  in  main- 
taining as  nearly  as  possible  a  peacetime  balance.  We  may  be  sure 
that  after  the  war  Europe  will  be  in  no  position  to  increase  its  pur- 
chases from  MB,  and  much  less  so  If  the  various  nations  buy  to  the 
hUt  during  the  war.  If  they  do  the  latter  they  will  the  sooner  reach 
the  pobitlon  In  which  they  found  themselves  after  the  last  war, 
namely,  that  they  cannot  buy  unless  we  furnish  them  the  money. 
If  we  again  do  the  latter.  I.  e.,  lend  money,  we  shall  need  no  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  repeat  1929-32  Just  as  the  1921  debacle  was  accom- 
plished under  the  low  Underwood  tariff  so  can  another  disaster  fol- 
low the  present  war  if  our  traders  run  after  war  demand  If.  then, 
we  extend  credit  to  the  Impoverished  nations  as  we  did  after  1921.  the 
1928  debacle  will  svirely  reappear. 

It  would  be  far  wiser  to  cultivate  our  own  garden.  The  domestic 
nuu-ket  has  vast  possibilities.  The  less  we  depend  upon  European 
outlets  or  war  ouUeu,  the  less  will  the  economic  reverberations  of 
demobilization  strike  our  country  once  the  war  ends. 

Thus,  we  may  conclude  that  International  trade  does  not  prevent 
war.  Secondly,  we  will  be  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  avoid  col- 
lapse of  our  trade  If  we  keep  it  within  reasonable  bounds  while 
the  war  goes  on.  Next  to  the  avoidance  of  military  Involvement  in 
the  war,  our  avoidance  of  economic  Involvement  Is  of  panunotmt 
importance. 

■zpoars  or  raasc  stmPLiTsn  axotTcxo 

8.  The  United  States  regularly  produces  surplxjs  agriciiltural 
products  which  it  is  held  must  be  exported  as  the  alternative  to 
throwing  them  on  the  domestic  market  with  disastrous  conse- 
qtiences.  Cotton  and  tobacco  and  sometimes  com  and  wheat  are 
the  chief  products  in  this  classlflcatlon.  In  the  absence  of  a 
foreign  market  for  the  surpluses,  crop  restriction  and  regimentation 
mxist  be  resorted  to  at  home,  it  is  contended  They  allege  that  we 
should  purchase  enough  abroad  to  provide  foreign  countries  with 
funds  with  which  to  buy  our  surpliis  products.  So  goes  the  argu- 
ment. L«t  us  see  how  far  the  trade  situation  supports  this  con- 
tention and  to  what  extent  the  trade-treaty  program  has  ful- 
filled the  claims  made  for  it  by  way  of  opening  markets  for  our 
surplus  farm  product.s. 

We  have  on  the  free  list  a  considerable  number  of  Important 
Items  which  we  reg\ilarly  Import.  The  most  Important  of  these  are: 
Newsprint,  pulpwood  and  wood  pulp,  coffee,  rubber,  bananas,  fer- 
tilizer. Jute,  copper  ore,  tin,  tea,  raw  silk,  cocoa  beans,  palm  oil. 
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copra,  taplcca,  tung  oil.  and  carpet  wool.    Imports  of  these  products 
account  for  a  large  part  of  total  goods  Imported  free  of  duty. 

Total  Imports  of  goods  on  the  free  list  during  recent  years  have 
been  as  follows: 
1932 •886.  000.  000 

1934  _  -- 992,000,000 

1936  1,384,000,000 

1937        1,765,000,000 

1938 —   1,  183,000,000 

Our  exports  of  raw  cotton  have  been  as  follows: 

Bales 

1932  _    8,916.000 

1933  III  _        -      8.353,000 

1934 5,753.000 

1936  5,409.000 

1937  ~  " 5,728,000 

1938  IIZZZZ. '.".'-'-'-"" ~"""Z"""ZZ 4.  561,  000 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  have  been  as  follows: 

Pent  nds 

1926-30 - — 545.000.000 

1933  438.000.000 

1935  396.000.000 

1937  Zl   ' 434.000.000 

1938  489.000.000 

1939  ""iriiril""--" 358.  000,  000 

The  value  of  cotton  and  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  com- 
bined have  been  as  follows: 

1931-35  (average) •547,  000.  (X)0 

1934  505.000,000 

1936  508.000.000 

1937  ~  515.000.000 

1938  383.000.000 

1939  IIIIIIIIIIIIIII"" 321,  000.  000 

Wheat  and  com  exports  averaged  slightly  over  •20.000.000  from 

1931  to  1935.  and  then  declined  to  less  than  •5.000,000  until  1937 
when  the  combined  value  of  these  exports  was  slightly  over 
•40.000.000.  In  1938  the  combined  exports  Jumped  to  •172.000,000, 
but  in  1939  they  declined  to  •56.000.000. 

Now  It  Is  obvious  that  our  Imports  of  goods  on  the  free  list 
would  provide  foreign  countries  with  sufficient  funds  to  purchase 
all  the  cotton,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  com.  and  wheat  that  we 
have  exported  In  recent  years.  It  la  not  necessary  that  we  seek  to 
Imnort  more  competitive  dutiable  products  in  order  to  provide 
lor'elgn  nations  with  necessary  fluids  to  purchase  our  chronic  sur- 
plusage of  agricultural  products.  Our  Imports  of  rubber,  coffee, 
silk,  tin.  ccpper  ore.  wood  pulp,  and  pulpwood,  etc.,  provide  ade- 
quate exchange  to  take  our  farm  surpltises  In  ordinary  years.  If 
ether  countries  do  not  liquidate  our  surpluses,  the  reason  must  be 
fovmd  elsewhere.  Other  sources  of  supply  have  been  developed. 
Our  cotton  exports  have  declined  sharply  since  1932  and  1933. 
Yet  our  total  foreign  trade  has  expanded  quite  sharply.  Whereas 
oiu-  total  imports  increased  over  100  percent  from  1932  to  1937.  our 
exports  of  cotton  declined  35  percent.  Exports  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  have  not  reached  the  level  of  1931  since  that  year.  Lard, 
which  Is  often  mentioned  as  one  of  the  exports  helped  by  the  trade 
treaUes.  has  also  failed  to  find  an  expanded  foreign  outlet.  The 
average  exports  from  1931  to  1935  were  444.000.000  pounds  per 
year.  In  1936  exports  were  only  111,000,000  pounds,  in  1937  only 
135,000.000  poxmds,  and  in  1938  only  204.000.000  pounds.  In  1934, 
the  year  the  trade  treaties  were  first  authorized,  exports  were 
43 1.000  .(XX)  pounds. 

Evidently  failure  of  foreign  countries  to  Increase  their  ptirchases 
of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  lard  was  attributable  to  some  other  reason 
than  any  failure  of  the  United  SUtee  to  Increase  iU  Imports,  for 
we  have  seen  that  our  Imports  in  general  increased  more  than  100 
percent  from  1932  to  1938. 

If  we  can  find  no  relationship  between  Increased  Imports,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  export  of  our  two  leading  agricultural  exports, 
on  the  other,  what  becomes  of  the  theory  that  we  should  lower 
our  duties  in  order  to  dispose  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  abroad? 
If  foreign  markets  are  so  shifting  and  tuidependable,  for  what  pur- 
pose do  we  open  our  domestic  market  to  greater  competition  in 
competitive  goodsT 

PBOPONOTB  rt  AT%*»  SHOWN   TO  BB  FALSI 

4.  In  order  to  export  more  we  must  import  more,  it  Is  said.  This 
is  to  say  that  if  we  wish  to  dispose  of  our  form  surpluses  abroad 
or  wish  to  add  to  factory  employment,  we  must  reduce  duties  in 
order  that  foreign  goods  may  come  In  In  greater  volume. 

But  we  have  Just  shown  that  Increased  Imports  have  not  led 
to  greater  exports  of  our  farm  surpluses  of  cotton,  leaf  tobacco,  and 
lard.  Previously  we  saw  that  Increased  factory  employment  attrib- 
utable to  increased  exports  represented  a  net  loss  in  employment 
compared  with  what  employment  might  be  did  we  manufacture 
at   home   the   competitive   articles   which   we   now   Import. 

The  fact  is  that  our  Imports  Increased  during  the  years  when 
the  average  duty  on  dutiable  Items  was  the  highest  in  many  years. 
In  1932  the  average  duty  on  dutiable  items  was  57.8  percent.  Yet 
in  1933  imports  Increased  •108.000.000.  and  of  this  Increase  •90.- 
000.000  was  in  duUable  items  and  only  •18,000,000  In  free  items. 
In  1934.  without  a  lowering  of  duties,  except  on  Cuban  sugar  in 
September  of  that  year,  imports  again  increased.    This  time  they 


went  up  •203,000.000,  aiid  of  this  Increase  66  6  percent  was  In 
dutiable  items.  Now,  in  1937,  with  returning  prosperity  and  higher 
prices.  Imports  Increased  •586,000.000;  but  even  though  duties  had 
been  reduced  by  14  trade  agreements,  65  percent  of  the  Increase 
came  in  itenvs  on  the  free  list.  In  other  words,  while  the  duty 
was  high,  i.  e.,  from  1932  to  1934.  particularly  because  of  the  effect 
of  a  low  price  level  In  combination  with  specific  rates,  the  Increase 
In  Imports  occurred  largely  in  the  dutiable  Items.  In  1937.  when 
the  average  duty  on  dutiable  items  had  fallen  to  37.4  percent,  the 
principal  Increase  In  Imports  occurred  In  the  Items  on  the  free  list. 

Thus,  absolutely  no  correl  itlon  exists,  unless  it  be  a  negative  one. 
between  Increase  of  imporla  and  reduced  duties.  The  facts  prove 
a.s  clearly  as  anything  can  be  proved  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade. 
that  the  level  of  duties  existing  before  the  trade  treaties  went  into 
effect  were  not  only  not  embargoes  but  were  not  so  high  that 
foreign  exporters  lost  their  competitive  advantage.  (Certainly  the 
duties  did  not  offset  more  than  the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
in  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States.  Why  then  should  It  be 
considered  necessary  to  reduce  this  level  of  duties? 

b  It  Is  argued  that  the  United  States  was  in  considerable  part 
responsible  for  the  wide  resort  to  trade  barriers  and  restrictions  dur- 
ing the  pa.'st  10  years  by  enacting  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Having 
taken  the  lead  in  the  imposition  of  trade  restrictions  and  having 
observed  the  disastrous  consequences  in  paralyzed  trade  from  1929 
to  1932,  the  United  States,  it  Is  claimed,  should  acknowledge  its 
error  and  take  the  lead  in  a  sustained  program  to  reduce  these 
barriers.    We  proceed  to  examine  these  allegations  and  conclusions. 

There  is  possibly  little  to  be  gained  by  pointing  to  the  Empire 
preferential  sjstem  enacted  by  the  British  Commonwealth  in  1928. 
to  the  increase  in  the  Cuban  tariff  in  1928.  and  to  other  trade 
restrictions,  all  of  which  preceded  the  1930  tariff.  Little  will  be 
gained  from  a  mention  of  these  facts  since  those  who  are  bent  upon 
hanging  the  economic  distress  after  1929  on  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030 
refuse  to  be  guided  by  facts.  They  have  adopted  a  doctrinal  theme 
song  which  Is  impervious  to  factual  evidence. 

Other  nations  have  aoopted  trade  restrictions  in  pursuance  of 
economic  policies  aimed  at  national  self-interest  as  they  see  it.  The 
tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  can  at  best  play  but  a  small  part 
m  shapin?  Internal  economic  policies  of  Eurcp>ean  and  Asiatic  coun- 
tries. It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  the  internal  economic 
policies  of  the  United  States  are  shaped  by  the  tariff  policy  of  Eng- 
land as  to  say  that  the  Internal  policies  of  England  or  Germany  or 
France  or  Italy  or  Russia  are  shaped  by  our  tariff  levels.  No  realistic 
\iew  of  the  adoption  of  internal  economic  policies  can  countenance 
such  an  absurd  conclusion.  Cuba.  Brazil,  Japan,  and  a  few  other 
counuies  of  which  leading  products  find  a  predominant  outlet  In 
the  United  States,  would  be  greatly  affected  by  radical  departures  in 
our  treatment  of  their  products:  but.  in  most  of  these  instances  in 
which  large  outputs  of  raw  products  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  we  receive  these  products  free  of  duty.  This  Is  true  of  coffee, 
silk,  rubber,  tin,  copper  ore,  and  other  raw  materials  already 
mentioned. 

The  alleged  dlsastrotis  effects  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  were  so 
swllt  In  making  themselves  felt  that  they  preceded  by  nearly  a  year 
the  actual  enactment  of  the  tariff.  The  mollifying  effecu  of  our 
benevolent  trade-treaty  program,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  slow 
that  after  5  years  of  our  extensive  efforts  trade  quotas,  exchange 
regulations,  export  subsidies,  controlled  exports,  and  trade  shackles 
in  general  are  more  extensive  and  numerous  than  they  were  when 
we  began. 

PROPONINTS'    HTPOCTUST    EXPOSSD 

Why  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  should  have  been  followed  so  swiftly 
by  economic  retribution  while  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  which  brovight 
a  greater  percentage  increase  in  average  duties  than  did  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  was  followed  by  increased  foreign  trade  and  unprece- 
dented domestic  prosperity,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  average  rate  of  duty  Jumped  from  29.5  to  38.1  percent  when 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  was  enacted.  This  was  an  increase  of  8  6 
percentage  points  and  this  represents  an  Increase  of  29.1  percent, 
or  nearly  a  third  of  the  1921  average  duty.  The  1930  tariff  brought 
about  an  increase  in  the  average  rate  from  40.1  percent  In  1020  to 
44  7  percent  in  1930.  This  was  an  Increase  of  only  4  6  percentage 
points.  This  figure  should  perhaps  be  doubled  since  the  new  tariff 
did  not  go  Into  effect  until  midyear.  The  increase  would  then  be 
9  2  percentage  pxjints.  This  represents  a  22.9  percent  increase  over 
the  1929  rate,  or  something  less  than  one-fourth. 

6.  It  is  alleged  that  the  trade-treaty  program  has  brought  about 
Increased  exports  and  thus  has  helped  American  farmers  and  Indxis- 
trial  workers.  At  the  same  Ume  it  is  held  that  the  ruinous  com- 
petition anticipated  by  so-called  alarmists  lias  not  come  to  pass. 
We  next  examine  this  point. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  trade-treaty  program  cannot  bs 
credited  with  the  Increase  In  exports  which  have  occurred  since  the 
act  went  Into  effect.  We  should  modify  this  by  saying  that  an  In- 
determlriate  part  of  our  Increased  exporU  to  Cuba  may  properly 
be  credited  to  the  trade-treaty  program.  That  our  exporU  to  Cuba 
would  have  increased  in  any  case  may  be  Inferred  from  the  increase 
In  our  shipments  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  are  similar  to 
Cuba  In  the  production  of  sugar  and  tobacco  and  some  other  tropi- 
cal products  Erxports  to  Cuba  rose  from  •45,000,0(X)  In  1934,  the 
year  of  the  agreement,  to  »92.000.000  In  1937.  whUe  our  shipments 
to  the  Philippines  in  the  same  period  went  from  »47,000,000  to  only 
•85  000  000  But  In  1938  our  exports  to  Cuba  feU  to  •76.000,000 
while  shipments  to  the  PhUlpplnes  went  to  •86.000.000,  t^us  giving 
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a  higher  tncrcM«  than  th»t  In  our  exports  to  Cuba.  Exports  to 
■ome  other  nontroaty  eountrles  Inereafd  mora  sharply  than  did 
those  to  Cuba.  ^  ^  * 

The  usson  that  our  expats  to  Cuba  should  have  mponded  to 
oar  trade  twmty  lies  In  the  fact  that  we  reduced  the  duty  on 
Cuban  susar  from  14  cents  per  pound  to  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  because  sugar  is  the  principal  product  of  the  Island  and 
the  United  States  U  an  Important  market  for  sugar  from  Cuba  even 
though  a  quota  UmiUtkm  was  placed  on  the  Imports.  In  prob- 
ably no  other  case  was  the  duty  reducUon  granted  by  the  United 
States  so  great  a  factor  In  the  particular  foreign  country's  total 

economy.  

aafiiais  to  KowmArr  cotnmna  hichou 

As  for  tha  remalxuler  of  the  world  there  Is  no  possibility  of 
attrtbutlng  to  the  trade-treaty  program  increased  exports  to  tiade- 
treaty  oountrlea  which  cannot  be  matched  by  equal  or  greater 
Increase*  In  exports  to  nontreaty  countries  If  the  comparison 
U  made  from  the  year  parUcular  treaties  went  Into  effect  through 
lKi8.  which  Is  the  latest  year  for  which  detailed  statistics  are 
avaliablc.  In  those  Instan''*^  where  the  exports  to  trade-treaty 
counuiea  may  be  compared  with  exports  to  adjacent  nontreaty 
countrlea.  measured  from  the  year  In  which  the  ^Mci&c  treaty 
went  mto  effect,  the  results  are  very  striking  and  show  graph- 
ically the  utter  failure  of  the  trade  treaties  to  set  off  the  treaty 
countries  from  the  nontreaty  countries.  Charts  which  show  ex- 
ports to  adjacent  countries  where  one  has  entered  Into  a  treaty 
and  the  other  where  no  trade  treaty  exists  demonstrate  the  paral- 
lel trends  and  tell  the  story.  In  many  Instannes  exports  to  the 
nontreaty  countries  Increased  to  a  graiUer  percentage  than  those 
to  adjacent  trade-treaty  ooimtrlea. 

These  facta  once  more  show  with  compelling  force  that  reduc- 
tion of  our  duties  does  not  In  general  determine  trade  movements. 
It  denM»atratas  again  that  our  tariff  level  was  not  too  high;  for, 
had  It  b(«n  too  high,  a  reduction  In  the  duty  shovild  have  been 
reflected  In  heavier  trade.  This  was  not  the  result  obtained  with 
respect  to  our  trade  as  a  whole,  compared  with  other  periods 
of  our  history,  nor  with  respect  to  our  trade  with  trade-treaty 
countiiea.  Since  the  trade-treaty  program  went  into  effect  only 
a  normal  expansion  In  our  trade  haa  taken  place. 

The  value  of  domestic  manuf  acturca  acoordlsg  to  Censxia  Bureau 
tnciMMd  titnx  130,567.000.000  in  1938  to  tOO.710.000.000  In  1937. 
In  the  mxD»  period  cqxxts  roa*  from  $l.e74.000XX)0  to  I3J40.- 
OOOXXX).  The  immaaB  at  each  waa  TtrtuaUy  100  percent.  Sxports 
msnly  foUowad  tha  trend  of  leomary  wtileh  waa  world-wide  In 
183g  the  redaral  nasaiiii  Board's  index  of  industrial  production 
in  tha  United  Btatea  feO  to  96  from  a  level  of  110  in  1937.  Im- 
ports feU  from  ISOOOMCOOO  to  $1,940,000,000.  Industrial  activity 
In  foreign  oountrtas  did  not  decline  as  much  as  they  did  in  tha 
United  Stataa.  Pn^aratioas  for  war  belpad  to  •oatam  Industrial 
aeuvlty  abroad.  Aeoording  to  tha  Taartjooli  of  the  International 
Labor  OOoe  indtistrlal  production  in  the  United  States  declined 
frtMn  93  a  in  1937  to  73  J  in  1938,  wbUe  the  world,  excltuive  of 
RuaOa  but  ineludlnf  tha  Unitad  States,  showed  a  daellna  from 
1043  to  93  9.  Were  tha  United  Stotas  omitted  the  decline  wotild 
obvtotisly  bare  been  laas.  or  about  10  percent.  If  we  now  look  at 
our  exporta  m  1937  and  1989  wt  And  a  decline  from  98  J49,000.000 
to  93.094.000.000,  or  sllghtlv  less  than  10  percent.  ThU  la  another 
remarkable  eorrolatlon  and  again  lllustratea  the  lack  of  effect  of 
the  trade- treaty  program  on  our  exports. 

It  Is  difficult  to  know  from  how  many  anglea  the  lack  of  effect 
of  thla  program  on  our  exporta  muat  be  shown  In  order  to  make 
an  liinaaaslnn  >ven  the  decline  In  otir  imports  in  1938,  roughly 
from  98.000.000XIOO  to  83.000^)00.000  after  moat  of  the  trade  treaUes 
bad  been  in  effect  longer  than  a  yaar  did  not  moderate  the  claims 
of  the  defendara.  It  m««ly  blinded  tham  a  Uttla  m«re,  and  bllnd- 
neaa  staada  tham  in  good  stead. 

AUTO  ujuaia  mor  si   PBtcnrr 

The  automobile  Industry  is  often  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
benaflta  obtained  through  the  trade-treaty  program.  United  States 
exporta  of  automobUea  and  trucks,  including  foreign  assemblies 
from  parta  produced  In  the  United  Stataa,  alnoe  1932,  have  been 
aa  foIto«9.  In  unlta:  * 

Number  exported 

1933 

1833.. 
1834-. 


130.239 

176.  583 

310.532 

334.841 

346.087 

475.  S14 

335.943 

Prom  theae  figurea  It  can  be  aeen  that  exports  Increased  sharply 
after  1933.  By  1954  the  exports  had  Increased  158  percent,  and  by 
10S5,  178  percent.  In  other  words,  before  the  effects  of  the  trade 
treaties  could  make  themaelvca  felt,  exports  had  already  recover^ 
very  sharply:  1938  exports  compared  with  thoae  of  I93S  show  a 
decline  of  S  percent;  19S7  exporta  were  higher  than  those  of  1935 
by  43  percent,  it  Is  true,  but  the  foreign  market  did  not  hold:  unit 
exporta  dropped  31  percent  from  1937  to  1938.  If  there  Is  merit 
in  exporting  more  autonaoblles  and  trucks.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand wherein  the  trade-treaty  program  may  be  credited  with  any 
eoQtrlbtttlon  to  the  rasulta^ 


'Source:  Automobile  lianufacttirars  Association. 


The  percentage  of  automobile  and  truck  exports  to  factory  aalea 
in  the  United  Statea  are  shown  in  the  foUowlng  tatde:  ' 

Percent  exporta  bear  to  United,  States  factory  mlea 

Here  we  see  again  how  exports  Increased  before  the  trade-treaty 
program  went  into  effect.  In  only  1  year,  namely.  In  1938.  was 
the  percentage  of  exports  higher  in  relation  to  domestic  factory 
sales  than  In  1834  when  the  trade-treaty  law  was  enacted. 

Th\w.  whether  we  compare  unit  sales  or  percentage  of  exports 
to  domestic  sales,  we  And  that  the  trade-treaty  program  cannot  be 
credited  with  the  Increases  recorded  since  1932.  In  both  instances 
most  of  the  ground  had  been  recovered  before  the  trade  treaties 
made  themselves  felt. 

What  becomes  then  of  the  claim  that  employment  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  was  stimulated  by  the  trade  treaties?  Can  anyone 
truthfully  saj  that  a  hundred  additional  Jobs  were  created  in  the 
autonK>bile  Industry  by  the  operation  of  the  trade-treaty  program? 
No  such  claim  could  be  substantiated  statistically.  Kxports  go  up 
or  down  in  relation  to  the  domestic  and  world-wide  levels  of  pros- 
perity. In  1937  domestic  production  in  nearly  all  lines  was  on  the 
highest  level  of  any  post-depression  year;  and  so  were  exports. 
Automobiles  and  trucks  were  no  exception.  In  1938  the  level  of 
production  declined  sharply:  and  again  automobiles  and  trucks  were 
no  exception.  Also,  once  more,  exxwrts  of  automobiles  and  trucks 
as  well  as  total  exports  declined:  although  as  prevtoiisly  pointed 
out.  total  exports  did  not  decline  as  much  as  domestic  production 
because  Industrial  activity  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  because  of  war- 
Industry  activity,  did  not  decline  so  much  as  In  the  United  States. 

Prom  1930  through  1937  alone  the  American  people  have  spent 
more  than  $8,000,000,000  in  the  construction  of  highways.  This 
vast  outlay,  with  the  expenditures  of  previous  years,  created  the 
greatest  market  in  the  world  for  the  products  of  the  American  auto- 
mobile industry. 

The  American  automobile  producers  have  been  among  the  prin- 
cipal proponents  of  the  trade-treaty  program.  Great  stress  haa 
been  laid  od  the  possible  opening  m  foreign  countries  of  additional 
outlets  for  American  automobiles  and  trucks.  We  are  led  to  wonder 
what  further  subsidies  the  American  automobile  Industry  wUl  re- 
quire or  under  what  condition  will  they  be  satisfied? 

With  many  thousands  of  Jobs  of  American  workers  transferred 
to  workers  in  foreign  ootmtrles.  through  our  entry  into  trade 
treatiea,  with  the  benefits  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  nullified, 
with  the  purchasing  powers  of  many  thousands  of  America's 
worlMis  greatly  reduced,  with  sddltlonal  billions  required  yearly  to 
provide  for  those  unable  to  sectue  emplorment.  a  leaser  expendl* 
turc  for  highways  surely  would  not  be  helpful  to  the  Amerlcaa 
•utomoblle  indtistry. 

The  higher  wage  level  existing  In  soma  of  the  export  indtistriea 
Is  sometimes  pointed  to  as  of  special  significance.  The  fact  is 
that  tha  indtistrles  selected  for  comparison  are  o\asa-production 
iBdtistrias  which  are  highly  mechanized  and  as  a  result  have  a 
oomparatlvely  low  percentage  of  labor  cost.  In  addition  theae 
industriea  are  tiot  subjected  to  low-wage  competition  from  abroad. 
There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  why  stich  industries  should  pay 
relatively  higher  wages  quite  irrespective  of  exports. 


TXAOX  TKKATTXS  NOT  XSCnntOCAL 

We  may  ttim  now  to  some  other  conslderatlotis.  One  of  these 
is  the  matter  of  the  most-favored-nations  clause.  These  trade 
treaties  are  referred  to  as  reciprocal-trade  treaties.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  made  duty  reductions  which  are  almost  world-wide  In 
their  sppUcatlon  whereas  the  reductions  which  we  have  been 
accorded  or  promised  In  return  are  restricted  to  the  countries 
making  direct  agreements  with  us.  If  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  we  have  not  heard  of  them.  Only  if  other  countries  should 
make  treaties  among  themselves  all  around  and  not  with  us  so  that 
we  would  make  no  concessions  In  return  would  we  receive  free 
benefits  from  the  other  countries  as  they  are  now  receiving  from 
us.  The  other  countries,  however,  are  not  making;  such  agreements 
and  as  a  result  we  are  in  the  position  of  giving  away  our  market  to 
third  countries,  1.  e..  countries  not  a  party  to  particular  agree- 
ments, without  exacting  concessions  In  return.  This  Is  a  means  of 
lowerlzig  our  duties  in  general  but  It  is  not  reciprocity,  nor  does  It 
meet  the  usual  conception  of  bargaining. 

SATTaOAD  WOKKXXS   LOSX  JOBS 

It  Is  sometimes  stated  that  the  trade  treaties  and  foreign-trade 
activity  In  general  lead  to  increased  railway  freight  activity  Thla 
contention  overlooks  the  shorter  haul  which  export  freight  re- 
quires compared  with  domestic  goods  destined  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. Cotton,  for  example,  one  of  our  heaviest  exports,  is 
produced  largely  In  Statea  lying  on  or  near  the  South  Atlantic  or 
Gulf  coasts.  Wheat  moves  largely  by  the  Great  Lakes  or  through 
Gxilf  ports  if  the  exports  are  from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  or  Kansas. 
Apples  are  produced  chiefly  In  Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York.  In  the  East,  and  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California.  In 
the  Northwest.  Ftult  cannerlea  are  located  predominantly  on 
the  West  coast.    Canned  '^'"«""  and  tuna  are  saacoast  prodticta. 


*  Source :  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 


Tobacco  is  produced  largely  In  North  Carolina.  Kentucky,  and 
Virginia.  Packing-house  products  are  located  near  the  Great  Lakes 
or  on  or  near  the  Mississippi.  Petroleum  Is  moved  by  pipe  lines. 
Cotton  goods  are  manufactured  predominantly  in  New  England  and 
in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Aircraft  is  manufactured  largely  in 
southern  California.  Washington.  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Mary- 
land. Coal  comes  from  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  Automo- 
biles are  manufactured  largely  around  Detroit  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
These  various  products  embody  our  principal  exports  and  In  no 
Instance  Is  a  long  rail  haul  involved  In  moving  the  bulk  of  the  shlp- 
menta  to  export  points.  On  the  other  hand,  in  distributing  these 
and  numerous  other  products  to  consuming  centers  throughout  the 
United  States  numerous  long  hauls  in  addition  to  short  hauls  are 
required.  Ocean  shipments  of  varying  distances  must  be  added  to 
Inland  transportation  in  the  case  of  exporta.  with  the  result  that 
heavy  goods  must  come  from  point*  comparatively  near  the  water 
shipping  points. 

As  for  imports.  It  Is  generally  true  that  If  they  are  competitive 
with  American  goods  and  are  bulky  in  character  they  do  not  usually 
move  far  Inland,  but  concentrate  their  competitive  effects  in  sections 
near  the  Importing  centers.  Among  such  products  may  be  men- 
tioned glass,  cement,  milk,  lumber,  cattle,  coal,  petroleum,  fresh 
fl&h,  etc.  Imports  which  are  high  In  valtie  compared  with  bulk 
penetrate  the  entire  country,  even  In  the  face  of  domestic  competi- 
tion, but  by  their  very  nature  such  goods  do  not  give  rise  to  much 
freight  tonnage.  Preclotis  stones,  watches,  scientific  instruments, 
perfumes,  lace,  ix)ttery,  pharmaceuticals  and  drugs,  oriental  rugs, 
assences  and  extracts,  wines  and  liquors,  spices,  nuts,  and  furs  are 
imports  of  this  type. 

Among  our  heaviest  imports  are  wood  pulp  and  pulpwood.  ferti- 
lizer, newsprint,  sugar,  bananas,  coffee,  rubber,  cocoa  beans,  copper 
ore.  copra,  palm  oil,  tapioca,  tin.  carpet  wool.  etc.  But  these  articles, 
with  the  exception  of  sugar,  are  on  the  free  list  and  are  not  subject 
to  duty  reductions. 

BEKErrrs  or  rAia  tABoa  stamdabds  act  wvuraai 
If  the  competitive  dutiable  LmporU  were  jHXXluced  In  the  United 
SUtee.  railways  would  enjoy  greater  tonnage  than  they  obtain 
through  carriage  of  exports  of  equal  vc^ume  for  the  reasons  already 
cited.  As  for  the  noncompetitive  items,  they  are  mostly  on  the  free 
list  and  do  not  enter  In  greater  or  lesser  quantities  because  of  the 
trade-treaty  program. 

It  la  a  legitimate  queatlon  to  ask  why  extension  of  the  trade- 
tT«aty  program  U  feared.  If  it  has  not  led  to  any  appreciable  in- 
crease in  Imports.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  specific  labor 
elemenu  have  been  injtired  by  existing  trade  treaties.  Specific 
losses  In  some  Industries  have  possibly  been  offset  by  gains  in 
others.  Without  any  net  gains  appearing  In  the  results  as  a  whole. 
Injurlea  and  losses  have  nonetheless  been  experienced.  What  the 
Nation  gains  by  possibly  benefiting  a  few  mass-production  Indus- 
triea. such  as  the  automobile,  office  appUanos.  fnUt  canning  and 
packing  industries,  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  U  difficult  to  sec. 
So  that  one  itidtistry  may  possibly  but  not  certainly  export  mors, 
others  are  called  on  to  suffer  keener  foreign  competition. 

In  the  second  plaoe.  ImporU  which  oonoentrate  their  competi- 
tive effects  in  certain  markeU  demoralise  domestic  prices  and  de- 
prese  wages.  The  percentage  imports  of  domestic  production  as  a 
whole  often  gives  a  totally  mlaleadlng  Impression  of  the  triviality 
of  the  effects  produced.  Imports  that  may  appear  trivial  when 
compared  with  total  domestic  production  may  bear  heavily  upon 
a  limited  section  or  may  represent  a  considerable  percentage  of  a 
particular  class  or  division  of  a  wider  line  of  goods. 

In  the  third  place,  the  trade  treaties  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
the  flexible  range  of  action  required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
war  condiUons  and  are  particularly  ill-adapted  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  post-war  liquidation  and  readjxistment. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  trade-treaty  program  makes  It  more 
difficult  for  domestic  industry  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  whereby  not  leas  than  30  cent*  an  hour 
must  be  paid  and  work  limited  to  43  botirs  per  week  unless  over- 
time Is  paid.  The  Asiatic  ESccluslon  Act  was  not  passed  because 
we  consider  the  orientals  undesirables  but  because  of  the  low 
wages  they  are  ready  to  accept.  The  effect  is  much  the  same 
when  we  accept  their  goods  manufactured  In  the  Orient  without 
duties  to  compensate  the  difference  In  wage  levels.  The  same 
holds  true  of  our  restrictive  ImmlgraUon  laws.  As  we  reduce  our 
duties  we  approach  the  nulliflcatlon  of  both  acts.  The  intent 
of  Congress  will  have  been  nullified  by  ExecuUve  action. 

Finally  It  Is  in  order  to  point  out  that  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
trade-treaty  program  may  operate  to  extend  some  treaties  as  much 
as  6  years.  A  treaty  renewed  toward  the  end  of  the  proposed 
3-yecir  extension  would  run  3  more  years  and  could  not  be  termi- 
nated by  act  of  Congress.  Only  the  President  cotild  denounce 
any  given  treaty  and  6  months'  notice  la  provided  In  the  treaties 
before  abrogratlon  can  be  effected.  In  6  months  a  great  deal  of 
economic  damage  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  employment  oppor- 
tiinities  of  American  workers. 

COKCRESS    BHOCXn    ACT NOT   BtTHXATTCXATB 

We  find  no  support  for  the  lowering  of  duties  In  the  foregoing 
facts  nor  any  reason  for  extension  of  the  trade- treaty  program.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  la  the  will  of  the  elected  representatlvoe 
of  the  people  to  seek  further  reductions  In  our  taricr,  we  ask  that 
these  representatives  ratify  the  reducUons  In  conformity  with  the 
constitutional  provisions  regulating  the  Nation's  entrance  Into 
treaties.  So  that  a  fair  hearing  may  be  obtained  by  those  who 
may  be  deprived  of  err.ployment  and  a  Uvellhood  through  further 
duty  reductions,  we  a£k  that  all  trade  Oneatles  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 


Further,  we  ask  that  a  llmlUtlon  be  Imposed  providing  that 
competitive  Imports  of  workers  In  foreign  countries  be  denied 
entry  into  American  markets  at  total  landed  coets,  tariff  duties 
paid,  which  are  less  than  American  costs  of  production  or  whole- 
sale selling  price  of  products  of  American  workers  when  such 
competitive  products  of  American  workers  are  commercially  avail- 
able. 


Buying  Time  to  Think 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  BOLAND 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  EARL  McCLINTOCK,  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Earl  McClintock.  of  New  York  City: 

The  past  6  years  have  brought  many  visible  changes  In  our 
social,  economic,  and  political  life.  To  the  narrow  partisan,  the 
bitter  critic,  and  the  so-called  vested  Interests,  these  changes  have 
appeared  to  be  limited  to  the  United  SUtes  and  the  cry  is  often 
made  that  If  another  political  party  were  In  power  or  a  different 
individual  were  at  the  head  of  our  Government  all  would  be 
different  and  we  would  again  be  enjoying  the  lush  days  of  the 
1920's.  Even  superficial  study  or  thought  would  convince  one 
that  the  whole  world,  without  exception,  has  been  and  Is  In  the 
tliroes  of  an  upheaval  such  as  has  not  been  experienced  since  the 
aftermath  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate, 
and  no  doubt  tiresome  to  follow,  the  detailed  chang-s  In  institu- 
tions of  all  nations  and  to  trace  back  the  causes  of  these  changes 
to  their  real  sources.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
World  War  and  the  Russian  Revolution  are  two  obvious  causes  of 
general  unsettlement.  As  far  as  the  United  States  i»  concerned, 
though,  we  must  seek  underlying  conditions  that  predate  thess 
causes  by  several  decades. 

Conditions  that  call  for  reforms  never  appear  suddenly  nor  are 
they  changes  of  the  moment.  Reforms  grow  out  of  recognition  of 
abuses  that  may  have  been  practiced  for  a  century  or  more  and  are 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  resentment  of  such  abuses.  The  more  fla- 
grant the  abuses  and  the  longer  they  have  been  imposed  upon  a 
people  the  more  fundamental  the  necessary  changes  art  in  our 
social,  political,  and  economic  set-up.  Let  us  look  at  the  state  of 
the  Union  10  years  ago,  when  It  appeared  that  our  whole  financial 
and  economic  system  had  crashed  down  upon  a  bewildered  nation. 
Let  VIS  cite,  not  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  a  few  of  the  evils 
of  the  past,  which  brought  about  the  collapse  of  1929. 

We  must  plead  gtillty  to  the  avarice  and  greed  that  are  the  pit- 
falls of  the  citizens  of  any  new  coimtry  abounding  In  seemingly 
lullmited  natural  resources. 

Enormous  fortunes  were  made  quickly.  Railroads  were  con- 
structed haphazardly,  at  great  cost,  with  great  waste,  and  with 
shocking  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  and  builders. 
The  railroads  were  saddled  with  all  sorts  of  bonds,  which  In  many 
cases  exceeded  even  the  wasteful  cost,  then  came  preferred  stoclu 
and  common  stocks,  aU  of  which  the  gullible  public  bought  and 
were  euchered  out  of  time  and  time  again  by  reorganizations  con- 
ducted by  the  bankers  and  lawyers  of  WaU  Street.  Today  the 
railroads  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  thoae  days  of  high  finance, 
banditry,  greed,  and  lack  of  foresight.  The  same  policy  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  leaders  In  such  industries  as  United  States  Steel,  the 
common  stock  of  which  was  all  water  when  It  was  organized  and 
yet  by  exploitation  was  built  up  to  a  value  well  In  excess  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

TO  make  good  these  original  fictltiotis  values  the  leaders  of  finance 
and  Industry  exploited  labor  to  a  point  that  bordered  on  slavery. 
When  the  steel  companies  and  the  coal  companies  and  other  users 
of  common  labc«-  had  need  of  men  to  do  th«  hard,  grimy,  ill-paid 
work  they  imported  labor  from  the  poorer  States  of  Europe  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  cxploltetlon  of  these  human  beings 
is  one  of  the  deepest  blots  on  the  history  of  American  Industry. 
The  workers  virere  housed  In  hovels;  compeUttd  to  buy  at  company 
stores  at  exorbitant  prices;  worked  12  to  14  hours  per  day  at  wages 
which  never  permitted  a  rmn  to  get  out  of  debt  at  the  company 
stores,  though  they  bought  only  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  But 
the  second  and  third  generation  of  these  Lmported  laborers  had 
acquired  some  education  and  comprehended  how  their  forebears 
had  been  squeezed  of  every  drop  of  llleblood,  and  the  new  genera- 
tion demanded  decent  wages,  respectable  conditions  of  life,  and 
the  labor  tinions  came  into  being.  Nor  was  this  cxploltaUon  of 
men  confined  to  the  common  laborer  or  to  the  early  days  of  indus- 
try Even  in  1931  men  who  had  spent  up  to  40  years  of  their  life 
with  a  corporation  fotmd  themselves  out  of  a  Job  and  in  the  streets, 
with  no  capital  no  food,  no  home.  The  corporations  were  btirstlng 
With  cash,  but  no  thought  was  given  to  th«  manpower  that  had 
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roM&f  poMlble  the  eaormous  profits  In  the  p««t.  No;  only  the  stock- 
holder was  oonaldered.  The  promoters,  the  bankers  had  already 
taken  out  their  unearned  millions  and  had  safely  Invested  them  In 
OoTvmment  or  municipal  bonds  on  the  Income  from  which  they 
had  to  pay  no  taxes. 

The  war  had  caused  industry  to  expand  and  to  Increase  pro- 
duction far  beyond  the  possible  normal  demand  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  Agriculture,  too.  had  sticcumbed  to  the  false 
theory  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  and  that  there  could  be  no 
limit  to  the  demands  for  Its  products  or  to  the  ever  higher  prices 
they  would  bring.  Good  revenue- producing  farm  lands  were  mort- 
gaged to  buy  still  more  land  at  fabulous  prices.  What  had  been — 
and  8l>ou:d  haw  renuaine<}— frrazlng  lands  were  plowed  up  In  order 
to  produce  more  com  and  mere  wheat.  In  Industry,  because  of 
Increasing  demand  and  high  costs  of  labor,  more  and  more  labor- 
saving  devices  were  Invented  and  Installed.  The  whole  national 
economy  was  off  on  a  spree  of  unprecedented  Intensity.  The  coun- 
try was  literally  money  mad.  Every  man.  wonian,  and  child  was 
intent  on  making  a  fortune  quickly  In  Wall  Street.  Not  only  were 
stocks  quoted  at  fantastic  prices,  but  equittea  were  pyramided 
through  holding  companies,  and  holding  companies  of  holding 
companies  ad  Infinitum.  The  public  had  come  to  look  upon  the 
finAiicial  and  Industrial  leaders  of  the  country  as  Infallible — when 
actually  they  were  as  blind  to  economic  realities  as  the  lowliest 
bootblack.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  fundamental  change,  far.  far 
reaching  In  its  effect,  had  taken  place  in  oxir  national  economy 
in  1915 — a  change  at  which  our  financial,  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  political  leader*  seemed  unaware  even  15  years  later.  The 
XTntted  States  had  changed  from  a  debtor  caUon  to  a  creditor 
nation. 

This  country  had  been  developed  with  the  aid  of  large  sums  of 
foreign  capital.  Many  billions  of  this  foreign  capital  had  gone  Into 
the  construction  of  our  railroads,  our  industries,  into  mining,  etc. 
Prom  these  Investments  there  flowed  abroad  every  year  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  which  could  be  and  were  used  to  purchase  Ameri- 
can commodities  and  manufactured  goods.  There  was  a  natural 
flow  of  commerce  that  made  uimecessary  any  shuttling  back  and 
forth  of  gold  bullion.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  this 
condition  changed.  Foreigners  dumpt^'d  American  secxirltles  on  our 
marketa  They  were  absorbed  here,  partly  out  of  savings,  but  mostly 
out  of  huge  profits  made  from  supplying  the  Allies  with  the  sinews 
cf  war.  When  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  securities  had 
been  used  up  In  the  purchase  of  munitions,  grains,  cotton,  etc..  our 
Oovernment  loaned  billions  of  dollars  to  purchase  more  and  stlU 
more  supplies.  Then  the  war  ended.  There  was  an  abrupt  end  to 
the  denisnd  which  we  had  feverishly  and  wastefully  expanded  to 
meet.  Industry  and  agriculture  went  Into  a  tailspln  in  the  very 
early  loao's.  But  this  was  not  yet  the  end.  The  world  had  to  be 
reconstructed  after  the  destruction  of  the  war.  Also,  normal  con- 
struction had  tieen  held  up  even  In  countries  far  removed  from  the 
scene  of  the  war.  Oermany,  France,  Poland.  Yugoslavia.  Austria. 
Hungary.  South  American  republics.  Japan — in  fact,  the  whole 
world — was  In  the  American  market  for  ftmds  and  secured  them 
through  bonds  sold  to  the  public. 

The  proceeds  of  these  loans  were  used  to  purchase  American 
agrictiltural  and  manufactured  products.  As  long  as  the  loans 
were  being  made — and  spent — the  country  was  literally  booming. 
But  the  day  of  reckoning  was  bound  to  come.  Loans  could  not  be 
made  indefinitely.  When  they  ceased  foreign  countries  bad  prac- 
tically nothing  wherewith  to  pay  for  our  goods.  There  was  no 
longer  the  foreign  income  from  Investments  here;  far  too  large  a 
portion  of  the  world's  gold  supply  was  held  In  the  United  States. 
What  was  even  wtnse.  there  were  no  means,  except  In  rare  Instances, 
of  paying  to  the  residents  of  the  United  States  even  the  Interest  on 
the  loans  that  had  been  made  to  the  countries  abroad.  It  was 
unthmkable  to  those  in  power  that  we  should  Import  goods  or 
commodities  to  make  poaslble  exports  or  service  chsjges  on  these 
debts.  The  result  was  Inevitable.  The  bubble  burst  in  the  fall  of 
1929  Security  values  crashed:  real  estate  slumped  even  more: 
commodities  plimged:  export  demands  dried  up:  industry  was 
caught  with  huge  Inventones  at  high  prices:  farmers  held  heavily 
mortgaged  lazMls  bought  at  fantastic  prices:  insurance  companies 
were  besieged  for  loans  by  policyholders:  banks  had  loans  on  secu- 
rities and  real  estate  which  could  not  possibly  pay  out:  employees 
from  the  lowliest  labor  to  top  executives  were  unceremonlotisly 
discharged. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  President.  The  bankers  and  Industrialists  rushed 
to  Washington — with  no  Idea  as  to  the  fundamental  catises  of  the 
disaster — to  advise  the  President  that  all  that  was  needed  to  re- 
store proeperlty  was  "confidence."  (What  a  familiar  sound  this 
word  has  even  today.)  So  they  all  worked  to  reestablish  "confi- 
dence." Iwhistry  started  on  an  expansion  program — when  it  was 
already  ovcrexpanded.  The  Government  Issued  reasstirlng  state- 
menta;  the  stock  market  recovered  to  an  extent.  The  business, 
fiiumclal.  and  political  doctors  were  treating  only  the  symptoms 
and  not  the  disease.  As  with  the  human  body  tinder  such  treat- 
Boent,  the  patient  Improved  for  the  moment — hut  the  d.sease  ^as 
still  at  work — and  we  slipped  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire. 
Then  came  the  In^lred  Idea  to  our  leaders  that  If  our  already 
too-high  tariff  walls  were  raised  even  higher  and  no  goods  froia 
abroad  eotild  possibly  come  In  to  compete  with  our  own — then 
vurely  prosperity  would  l>e  restored.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning 
was  apparent  even  to  eastern  Republican  Senators.  But — so  the 
story  goes — ^when  one  of  them  offered  to  vote  against  the  Hawley- 
Sxnoot  bill  In  the  Senate  (which  would  have  served  to  defeat  the 
blU)  tn  order  to  mv»  Mr.  Boover  the  embarrassment  at  vetoing  it. 


Mr.  Hoover  requested  him  to  vote  for  the  bill,  as  he  mtended  to 
sign  it. 

That  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  the  death  blow  to  International  trade: 
It  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Intense  growth  of  national  lem 
throughout  the  world.  Each  covmtry  now  built  a  tariff  wall  around 
Itself  In  the  fond  hope  that  it  could  become  economically  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  8tat.e8men  and  bankers  In- 
sisted that  any  of  our  commodities  or  goods  bought  abroad  should 
be  paid  for  In  gold — not  In  goods  or  services.  The  effect  of  this 
policy  soon  beaune  evident  and  In  September  of  1931  England 
went  off  the  gold  standard.  Now.  our  Industrial,  financial,  and 
political  leaders  were  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  English  pound 
sterling,  and  not  the  American  dollar,  governed  world  prices  of 
commodities.  As  the  value  of  the  pound  declined  In  terms  of  the 
dollar,  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  dollar  commodity  prices  Still 
Washington  and  Wall  Street  insisted  on  remaining  on  the  gold 
standard.  Not  only  did  commodities  go  down  to  a  60-year  low,  but 
security  prices  reached  almost  the  vanishing  point.  The  bank.s 
were  In  difficulties  and  closed  down  by  the  hundreds.  Fanners  and 
home  owners  had  their  mortgages  foreclosed,  and  their  properties 
■old  out  at  a  fraction  of  the  real  values:  not  only  were  they  dis- 
possessed but  found  themselves  burdened  with  staggering  deficiency 
Judgments.  Business  was  at  a  standstill:  bread  lines  were  In  the 
streets;  there  were  civil  disturbances:  the  Government  In  Wash- 
ington was  paralj-zed. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  President 
on  March  4,  1933.  His  first  act  was  to  close  all  the  banks  until 
the  new  Government  had  time  to  move.  The  bankers  and  Indus- 
trialists went  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  their  knees  to  be  saved  Be  It 
said  to  his  credit,  Mr.  Roosevelt  spumed  any  treatment  of  the 
mere  symptoms  of  the  country's  troubles;  he  sought  to  correct 
the  real  underlying  causes.  The  following  Is  a  summary,  though 
not  necessarily  In  chronological  order,  of  the  new  policies  adopted 
to  put  our  economy  on  a  sovmd  basis. 

Banks  had  to  be  reopened.  Through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  their  capital  structure  was  strengthened.  This  was 
effected  by  means  of  loans  and  the  buying  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  of  preferred  stocks  In  thousands  of  t>anlts. 
Thus  the  banks  were  spared  enormous  losses  that  would  have 
resulted  from  forced  liquidation  of  loans,  sectu'ltles.  etc.  They 
were  able  to  await  more  favorable  markets  which  followed.  Next 
came  Federal  insurance  of  bank  deposits.  While  the  amount  of 
Indlvidtial  liisurance  In  any  one  bank  Is  limited  to  •6.000.  statistics 
■how  that  numerically  95  percent  of  the  depositors  come  within 
this  limitation.  The  run  on  banks  always  comes  from  the  small 
depositors.  By  insuring  their  deposits,  this  nif?:htmare  of  the 
bankers  has  tieen  ellnUnated.  Today  the  condition  of  the  banks. 
on  the  whole.  Is  sound.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
la  still  working  on  the  few  remaining  sore  spots. 

The  United  States  went  off  the  gold  standard.  Then  followed  a 
rather  clumsy  way  of  revaluing  gold,  until  the  present  price  of  $35 
an  ounce  had  been  reached,  as  against  the  99-year  price  of  $20  87 
per  ounce.  The  President  had  received  from  Congress  the  power  to 
Increaae  the  price  to  a  maximum  of  $41. 34  per  ounce  and  to  issue 
t8.000.000.000  in  paper  currency.  At  last  the  United  States  had, 
within  limits,  a  nusbile  weapon  to  use  a^^nst  any  unfavorable  action 
of  the  pound  sterling  against  the  dollar.  Theretofore  the  United 
States  had  been  bound  by  the  statutory  price  of  $20  67  per  ounce  of 
gold.  England,  too,  had  until  very  recently  the  equivalent  statutory 
price  of.  roughly.  84  shillings  per  ounce,  but  the  price  m  the  free  gold 
market  in  L<cndon  was  at  the  same  time  roughly  150  shillings  per 
ounce.  It  is  the  free  gold  price,  not  the  statutory  price,  that 
establishes  the  international  value  of  the  pound.  We  have  no  free 
gold  market.  The  United  States  statutory  price  of  gold,  therrfore. 
establishes  the  mtematlonal  value  of  the  dollar.  In  this  respect 
we  are  still  at  a  disadvantage  with  England,  save  for  the  pcrxer  of 
the  President  to  Incn-ase  the  price  up  to  141.67  per  ounce.  The 
effect  of  this  revaluation  or  devaluation  of  the  dollar  to  60  06  per- 
cent of  its  former  gold  parity  was  to  Increase  the  value  of  the 
pound  in  terms  of  the  dollar.  Commodity  prices  Increased,  and 
the  farmers  were  again  prosperous.  But  with  Increasing  prloee 
came  increasing  production  throughout  the  world — the  old  vicious 
circle  again — and  prices  dropi>ed. 

The  organized  farm  groups  are  clamoring  again  for  an  Increaae 
In  the  price  of  gold  In  terms  of  dollars.  This  expedient  had 
wtx-ked  in  1933.  but  It  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  thinker  that 
with  present  circumstances  entirely  dlfTerent  than  In  1933.  it 
ootild  not  possibly  sucoeed  again,  excepting,  perhape.  briefly  and 
to  a  very  limited  degree. 

The  evils  of  investment  banking,  financing,  stock  Jobbing  and 
manipulation,  which  had  been  a  canker  on  otir  economy  for  sev- 
eral generations,  were  a  main  cause  of  the  1929  crash.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Deal,  rej^ulatlon  of  the  laauance  of  secxirltles  under 
the  Kderal  Trade  Conunlaslon  was  inauirurated.  It  was  not. 
however,  imtil  the  passage  of  the  Sectirlties  Exchange  Act  and 
the  public-utilities  bill  that  the  Government  really  had  pwwer  to 
clean  up  this  Augean  stable.  The  Securities  Exchange  Commiss.on 
has  been  an  outstanding  success  since  its  inception.  Its  real  work 
has  Just  started. 

The  youth  of  the  country  was  demoralized.  Upon  graduation 
from  schools  and  colleges,  there  was  little  opporttonlty  of  securing 
gainful  employment.  The  creaUon  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  has  help>ed  to  tide  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yoimg  men 
over  a  dangerous  period. 

The  Social  Sectirlty  Act  will  prevent,  eventually,  misery  and 
starratlon  In  old  age,  but  It  Is  of  no  benefit  now  and  the  cost  !• 
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terrific.  Changes  are  contemplated  that  should  remedy  these  de- 
fects. Provisions  for  old-age  pensions.  In  conjunction  with  the 
States  Is  a  stop  gap  that  has  become  a  political  football.  Unless 
the  trend  is  checked  forthwith  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  go  bankrupt. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has  saved  foreclosure  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  and  farms.  Construction  of  new 
homes  has  been  facilitated  and  made  che^>er  through  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
public  works  to  stimulate  mdustry  and  to  give  employment.  Labor 
was  given  righU  It  never  had  before.  While  these  rights  have 
been  abused  to  an  extent,  and  organized  labor  Itself  is  split  into 
two  hostile  camps,  the  establishment  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  The  wage  and 
hour  bill,  too.  is  an  advance,  although  there  are  many  rough 
spots  still  to  be  Ironed  out. 

All  of  the  legislation  outlined  above  was  defljiltely  constructive — 
and  will,  in  time,  ctire  many  of  the  deep-«eated  abtises  from  which 
our  national  economy  has  been  suffering  for  years. 

There  has  been,  however,  no  solution  of  the  Nation's  most 
serious  problems.  unemplojTnent  and  agriculture.  In  the  urban 
centers  are  millions  with  no  opportunities  for  work.  The  farmers 
produce  crops  for  which  there  are  oiily  limited  markets,  and  even 
then  at  prices  which  do  not  cover  the  costs  of  production. 

From  the  early  days  In  its  history  as  a  Nation  the  United  States 
has  had  a  series  of  financial  panlca,  which  occurred  practically 
every  20  years  from  1837  up  to  1913.  The  cotintry  then  had  un- 
developed frontiers  which  furnished  not  only  a  haven,  but  an 
opportimlty  for  the  victims  of  these  business  crises.  There  came 
the  time  in  1913.  as  another  panic  was  developing,  when  these 
frontiers  were  closed.  There  were  no  more.  Serious  consequences 
were  postponed  by  the  World  War  in  1914,  which  produced  im- 
precedented  demands  for  munitions  and  conunodlties.  As  stated 
before,  loans  to  foreigners  carried  along  our  export  markets  until 
the  bubble  burst  in  the  fall  of  1929.  The  millions  thrown  out  of 
employment  huddled  in  cities,  had  no  hopes,  as  formerly,  of  being 
able  to  start  life  anew  in  undeveloped  rich  lands  of  the  West  and 
Northwest.  They  were  faced  with  the  ■Jtemativcs  of  starvation, 
or  becoming  objecu  of  private  and  governmental  charity.  Htinger 
is  the  surest  spark  to  set  off  a  revoluUon.  Private  charity  could  not 
cope  with  the  gargantuan  task;  the  Government  had  to  step  In. 
Local  and  State  governments  were  unable  to  carry  the  full  load,  so 
the    Federal    Government    assumed    the    bxirden. 

As  a  temporary  expedient,  the  policy  of  unemployment  relief  Is 
correct  As  a  permanent  fixed  charge  on  the  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Government,  it  can  lead  only  to  eventual  InflaUon  and  bankruptcy. 
There  Is  lltUe  chance  of  expanding  the  export  markeU  for  manufac- 
tured articles  unless  we  are  wUllng  to  Import  something  from  otir 
foreign  customers.  We  cannot  hope  to  make  substanUal  sales  for 
gold  We  have  far  too  much  of  the  world's  eupply  now.  Mr.  Hull 
has  endeavored  to  reestablish  world  trade  through  reciprocal -trade 
agreements.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  would  have  l>een 
far  more  effective  and  easier  10  years  ago.  before  the  naUonalistlc 
feeling  for  economic  self-sufficiency  had  taken  such  a  firm  hold  on 
the  nations  throughout  the  world,  and  when  monetary  supplies  of 
gold  were  more  evenly  distributed.  New  Inventions  (siich  as  the  auto- 
mobile St  the  turn  of  the  century)  could  result  In  the  establishment 
of  new  mdustrles  and  thereby  reduce  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands.  However,  no  Inventions  with  such  far- 
reaching  effects  appear  in  the  ofllng.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
we  shall  have  with  us  always  many  millions  of  unemployed,  unless 
the  problem  U  attacked  from  some  new  aogls.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  often  that  the  standard  of  living  In  this  cotmtry  will 
have  to  be  reduced.  Such  a  step  would  Involve  lower  wages,  which, 
it  is  argued,  would  reduce  costs  and  thereby  stimulate  greater  con- 
stunption.  This,  in  turn,  would  stimulate  Industry  and  take  up.  to 
some  degree,  the  slack  in  employment. 

To  reduce  the  standard  of  living  of  our  labor  Is  not  only  con- 
trary to  American  IdeaU.  it  would  be  suldde  for  any  political  party 
to  endeavor  to  put  it  Into  effect.  A  totalitarian  government  such 
as  Oermany  can  squeeze  labor  and  reduce  the  standard  of  living. 
but  even  in  Germany  there  U  a  limit.  That  Is  evidenced  now  by 
labor  disturbances  and  by  passive  resistance  resulting  In  lower 
production  In  spite  of  longer  hours  of  labor.  This  method  of 
reaching  a  solution  In  the  United  States  appears  impossible. 

The  lend -spend  theory  of  the  administration  Is  another  tem- 
porary Btcpgap.  The  defeat  of  that  measure  In  Congress  brings 
clearlv  to  the  fore  old-age  pensions  as  a  possible  solution.  Em- 
ployment would  be  restricted  to  those  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
55.  Everyone  over  55.  from  Henry  Ford  down,  would  cease  work- 
ing and  be  the  recipient  of  a  pension.  The  Increase  in  the  span 
of  life  and  the  lowering  of  our  birth  rate  would  make  such  a 
solution  an  Intolerable  burden  on  the  workers,  and  would  drain 
dry  the  sources  of  our  national  wealth. 

We  have  another  problem,  equaUy  difficult— agriculture.  Up 
unUl  1930  the  United  States  was  a  substantial  exporter  of  prime 
commodities  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  com,  meat,  and  so  forth.  Now. 
Russia.  Argentina,  and  Brazil  have  become  large  growers  cf  cotton. 
Egypt  and  India  produce  more  cotton  than  ever  before.  There  Is  a 
world  overproduction  of  this  commodity.  Moreover,  these  cotton- 
producing  countries  have  much  lower  costs  which  American  cotton 
cannot  hope  to  meet.  Australia.  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Russia 
have  taken  away  our  foreign  wheat  markets.  We  have  attempted 
to  solve  this  problem  by  reducing  acreage,  paying  the  farmers  for 
eocperatlon  through  subsidies  which  now  amount  to  over  a  billion 
{doUan  a  year.    As  planted  acreage  decreased  Intensive  culUvation 


Increased,  so  that  we  can  now  produce  larger  crops  on  millions 
fewer  acres  planted.  We  find  oiu-selves.  therefore,  with  greater  and 
greater  surpluses,  lower  prices,  and  an  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  over  a  billion  dollars  per  year.  In  spite  of  these 
vast  expenditure  the  problem  is  not  one  step  nearer  a  solution 
than  it  was  in  1932. 

It  is  admitted  that  substantial  relief  for  unemployment  and  agri- 
culture was  necessary.  But  why.  In  the  meantime,  have  the  basic 
causes  of  our  present  low  economic  state  noi.  t)een  studied  and  a 
permanent  solution  found?  Mrs.  F.  D  Roosevelt  has  made  one  of 
the  wisest  observatloris  of  these  troublesome  times.  "We  are  only 
buying  time  to  think."  In  7  years  that  time  haf.  cost  us  r20.- 
000.000,000.     But  we  have  done  no  thinking. 

People  of  brains  must  forget  political,  economic,  and  social  differ- 
ences and  make  deeperate  efforts  to  find  a  solution  before  we  are 
overtaken  by  bankruptcy  or  revolution  or  both. 


The  Youth  Problem  and  N.  Y.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  26  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  TOUTH  PROBLEM  AND  THE   ACTIVI- 
TLSS  OP   THE  NA-nONAL   YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  ha\r>  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  youth  problem  and  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorandum  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Youth  Administration  was  set  up  to  provide  op- 
portunity to  young  people.  It  was  established  to  remedy  a  vast 
depletion  of  opportunity  and  to  conserve  and  protect  the  youth 
of  our  country,  by  providing  useful  wwk,  and  to  enable  yoiuig 
people  to  "earn  while  learning." 

In  developing  the  N.  Y.  A.  program.  National  Administrator 
Aubrey  Wllliama,  who  has  been  iU  head  smce  it  was  set  up  by 
President  Roosevelt,  has  emphasized  the  twofold  nature  of  the 
problem — ^the  young  people  who  are  actuaUy  out  of  school,  m 
the  labor  market  and  unemployed,  and  the  young  people  who 
cannot  continue  their  edticatlon  without  ansistance  and  who  will 
therefore  add  to  the  unemployed  group  unless  they  can  «tay  in 
school.  For  those  already  in  the  labor  market  the  problem  is 
best  met  by  providing  them  with  part-time  work  on  soclaUy  use- 
ful project*  to  develop  facilities  and  services  that  they  and  their 
communities  need.  Properly  tied  in  with  the  educational  system, 
these  projects  benefit  not  only  the  pubUc,  but  also  give  the  young 
iieople  themselves  basic  training  in  skills  and  the  opporttmlty  to 
develop  proper  work  habits  and  attltudea.  For  those  desiring  fur- 
ther schooling,  the  problem  Is  best  met  by  part-time  work  to  enable 
them  to  remain  In  school,  at  tasks  which  supplement  their  aca- 
demic work  through  the  valuable  process  of  earning  while  learning. 

icnxioNs  crvEir  jobs 

In  Its  first  6  years,  which  will  end  Jtme  26,  more  than  two  and 
one-half  mlUlon  yoimg  men  and  women  have  been  employed. 

N.  Y.  A.  has  employed  an  average  of  600.000  persons,  and  In  the 
current  fiscal  year,  with  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,000,  Is  em- 
ploying 450,000  coUege  and  high-school  students,  and  more  than 
270.000  out-of-school  unemployed  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25. 

The  out-of-school  yovmg  workers  xmder  skilled  supervision  are 
constructing  commimlty  youth  centers,  cooperative  coUege  dormi- 
tories, small  school  houses,  vocational-training  shops,  small  home- 
economics  buildings,  school -bus  shelters,  ski  Jumps,  swimming  and 
wading  pools,  tennis  courts,  and  even  huts  for  the  Isolation  of 
tuberculosis  patlenU.  They  are  beautifying  and  Improving  public 
parks,  laying  out  recreational  areas.  Improving  highways,  repairing 
furniture  and  other  equipment  for  schools,  constructing  sxich  recre- 
ational equipment  as  swings  or  chinning  baia  or  see-saws,  and  con- 
serving soli  and  forest  resources.  Thousands  of  young  women,  as 
weU  as  young  men.  are  working  as  recreational  leaders  and  aoslst- 
ants  both  on  public  playgrounds  and  In  the  game  rooma,  swimming 
pools  and  gymnasiums  of  such  organizations  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
and  they  are  assisting  in  imderstaffed  hospitals,  libraries,  museums, 
and  offices  of  governmental  or  service  agencies.  Other  young  women 
are  making  clothes  for  needy  families,  helping  to  make  and  serve 
hot  lunches  for  school  children,  assisting  in  nursery  schools,  and 
working  on  art  and  handicraft  projects. 

WHAT    N.    T.    A.    MXAKB    TO   TOtJTH 

The  htiman  values  derived  from  N.  Y.  A.  Jobs  cannot  be  re- 
ported  statlsucally.  We  know  the  young  people  are  saved  from 
Idlaeas  many  of  them  from  crime,  deimquency.  and  de^iair.    More 
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Important,  they  learn  how  to  work.  In  the  words  of  one  Texaa 
H.  T   A.  worker  now  employed  In  prtrate  Industry: 

"I  le«m«d  bow  to  work.  Before  I  went  Into  the  w.  T.  A.  i  naa 
n«Ter  had  any  •art  of  prirmte  employtnent.  Tou  taugtit  me  to  be 
on  tune,  to  give  full  meamre  of  work  tor  my  pay.  to  obey  orders 
to  be  alert.  Before  I  went  Into  the  shops  I  couldnt  have  held  thla 
or  any  other  regular  Job  because  I  dldnt  know  how  important  thoae 
habtta  are."  .  ,     . 

A  youn«  woman,  a  1937  hlgb-scbool  graduate  who  waa  unable  to 
go  to  colle^  because  of  lack  of  funds,  worked  for  N.  T.  A.  in  a  niir- 
sery  school  and  then  through  a  typing  course  obtained  office  work. 
She  said.  T  would  still  be  going  from  place  to  place  aaklng  for  work 
»nd  receiving  the  some  answer,  'Not  experienced,'  had  It  not  been 
for  the  N.  T.  A." 

HOW  MOHTT  IS  SPCMT 

What  do  N.  Y  A.  workers  do  with  their  earning*?  Many  surveys 
have  established  the  answers.  First,  they  help  at  home,  overiilphi 
placing  themselves  on  the  asset  side  of  the  family  ledger.  Next, 
most  of  these  young  people,  after  wearing  hand-me-downs  for  years, 
buy  themselves  some  clothes  and  the  other  necessities  of  modem 
life.  Here  Is  one  young  man's  description  of  what  his  N.  Y.  A.  Job 
baA  meant  to  bixn: 

"Maybe  you  dont  know  what  It's  like  to  come  home  and  have 
everyone  looking  at  you,  and  you  know  they're  thinking,  even  If  they 
d(  nt  want  to  say  It.  'He  didn't  And  a  Job.'  It  gets  terrible.  You 
Just  dont  want  to  come  home  •  •  •.  But  a  guy's  gotta  eat  some 
place,  and  you  gotta  sleep  some  place  •  •  *.  I  tell  you.  the  first 
time  I  walked  In  the  front  door  with  my  pay  check.  I  was  somebody!" 

"tJsually.  after  about  the  second  pay  check,"  an  N.  Y.  A.  supervisor 
said,  "a  boy  will  come  to  work  with  a  new  pair  of  trousers.  They 
probably  coat  him  two  or  three  dollars,  but  they're  his.  and  he 
bought  them  with  his  own  money.  Maybe  on  his  next  wages  hell 
-get  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  girl  wUl  blossom  out  In  a  •a.95  dress.  You 
can't  possibly  know  what  It  means  to  her.  We  notice  that  she  keepe 
herself  cleaner,  that  her  hair  lant  straggling  aU  over  the  place.  You 
can  actxially  see  shoulders  straightened  up  when  these  boys  and 
girls  appear  with  their  new  clothes." 

The  annual  cost  per  out-of -school  youth  to  the  federal  Oovem- 
ment.  including  administrative  expenses,  based  on  ctirrent  opera- 
tions, is  1368.80.  In  addition,  local  agencies  acting  as  coeponaors  for 
N  Y.  A.  public  projects,  expend  an  average  of  $52.08  a  year  as  their 
contribution. 

WOUC  FOB  viuuaHis 

The  part-time  student  work  program,  administered  by  school  offl- 
dala.  provides  monthly  wages  of  93  to  88  a  month  to  secondary 
school  students,  and  $10  to  $ao  a  month  for  college  students.  One 
out  of  every  ten  college  studenU  In  the  country  Is  fwylng  part  of  his 
way  with  N.  Y.  A.  earnings,  and  nearly  as  high  a  percentage  of  high- 
school  students. 

A  total  of  29JM  educaUonal  institutions— 38,301  high  schooU 
and  preparatory  schools  and  1.808  colleges  and  universities — are 
participating  in  this  program.  The  offer  of  these  projects  has  been 
accepted  by  practically  every  non-profit-making,  tax-exempt,  t)ona 
fide  educaUonal  Institution  In  the  country.  These  student  workers 
perform  a  wide  variety  of  duties  In  assisting  their  schools  to  oper- 
ate. They  ctdlect  and  prepare  daasroom  material,  and  otherwise 
expand  school  functions  not  now  covered  by  the  operating  budgets 
of  the  schools.  TtMj  assist  in  preparation  of  supplementary  read- 
ing material,  prepare  classroom  exhibits,  repair  books,  expand  li- 
brary service,  and  do  much  of  the  routine  work  that  takes  teachers 
away  ttum  teaching. 

Tb«M  workers  auo  aid  in  repair  and  remodeling  of  buildings, 
school  facilities,  and  classroom  and  laboratory  apparatus.  They  per- 
form valuable  research  work,  help  in  school  clinics  and  hospitals, 
assist  In  such  courses  as  domestic  science  and  home  economics, 
iY^filpt«»w  office  records  and  files,  and  assist  In  general  office  work. 

MAKX  HTOH  GXASCS 

A  oountry-wlde  survey  of  scholarship  records  of  N.  Y.  A.  college 
and  graduate  students  In  660  Institutions  showed  that  these  stu- 
dents as  a  group  received  higher  grades  than  the  student  bodies 
as  a  whole  In  80  percent  of  the  ooUegea.  Two-thirds  of  the  N.  T.  A. 
students  had  scholastic  averages  that  placed  them  In  the  upper 
hall  of  the  student  body. 

PLAcnoMT  anvicts 

If .  T.  A.  also  operatea  a  guidance  and  placement  program  to  help 
all  young  persons  Into  private  employment.  It  ooUecta  facta  on 
varloua  occupations  and  Indiistrles  which  are  made  available  to 
teachers  and  young  people  seeking  such  information.  Special  Job 
Information  and  vocational  guidance  clsswes  are  organ taed  in  some 
States,  and  consultsUon  set  flees  have  been  established  in  many 
places.  Junior  Job  placement  services  for  youth  have  been  set  up 
by  the  N.  Y.  A.  in  187  dtlea  and  In  41  Stotes  as  a  part  of  the 
State  employment  serrlces.  and  many  of  these  have  been  taken 
over  and  continued  by  the  States  without  cost  to  the  N.  Y.  A. 
These  Junior  Job  set  vices  In  the  last  4  years  have  registered  nearly 
867.000  young  people,  have  placed  277,000  of  them  in  private  Jobs, 
and  haw  visited  appnnlmately  138.000  oaployers  while  seeking 
Jobs.  All  out-of<«cbool  young  persons  employed  on  N.  Y.  A.  are 
f«gUts>«d  with  these  oOoea.  which  keep  Informed  of  the  nature  of 
work  experience  provided  by  N.  Y.  A.  aiwl  to  turn  advlae  N.  Y.  A. 
Of  the  types  of  Jobs  available  in  private  Industry. 


atusr  Ti 

N.  Y.  A.  yoiuth  workers  are  recpilred  to  take  |ofae  In  private  In- 
dustry If  oAM«d.  awn  when  these  Jobs  are  teiDporary  or  seasonal. 
During  the  flacal  year   1939.  854.000   young   people   left  N.   Y,  A. 


projects,  nearly  all  of  them  voluntarily,  and  most  of  them  to  take 
Jobs  or  return  to  school.  In  the  first  7  months  of  the  flacal  year 
IMO.  154.820  young  people  left  N.  Y.  A.  out-of -school  work  projects, 
more  than  SO  percent  of  tbem  to  take  private  Jobs.  Tbla  separa- 
tion rate  is  more  than  9  percent  a  month,  or  more  than  100  percent 
a  year.  This  turn-over  made  It  possible  to  employ  416,000  different 
young  persons  last  year,  although  the  average  monthly  employ- 
ment was  only  atxsut  219.000. 

The  problem  faced  by  N.  Y.  A.  is  the  largest  single  segment  of 
unemployment.  Thirty  percent  of  all  the  unemployed  are  between 
15  and  24.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  2  000.000  persons  who 
leave  school  every  year  are  unable  to  get  Jobs.  In  recent  years, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  t'le  American  Youth  Commission,  a 
nongovernmental  research  body,  there  have  been  4.000.000  unem- 
ployed young  people  looking  for  Jobs  and  not  getting  them. 

MANT   MOaX  NEED  ASSIBTANCI 

This  youth  unemployment  la  concentrated  among  low-Income 
families.  A  svirvey  by  N.  Y.  A.  State  administrators,  covering 
local  relief  agencies,  employment  offices,  school  authorities,  and 
county  farm  agents,  as  well  as  N.  Y.  A,  records,  showed  that  In 
January  1940  there  were  340.000  young  persons  certified  as  In  need 
of  emplo3rment  who  could  not  be  put  on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  for 
lack  of  fxmds.  In  addition,  this  survey  developed  an  estimate  of 
a.l  19.000  more  not  certified  but  who  were  unemployed  members 
of  low-Income  families.  These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  Include 
the  nearly  300.000  In  the  C.  C.  C.  and  an  equal  or  larger  number 
of  young  heads  of  families  on  W,  P.  A.  pay  rolls. 
coMMwrrr  iMpaovxMXNTS 

The  out-of-school  N.  Y.  A  program  alone  cooperated  with  more 
than  6.000  local  communities  during  the  1939  fiscal  year  to  pro- 
vide better  educational  facilities,  in  addition  to  far-flxmg  activities 
in  development  and  extension  of  recreation,  health  and  safety, 
conservation,  and  charitable  institutions.  More  than  4  000.000 
articles  of  hospital  supplies  were  produced  and  277  small  hospital 
and  medical  buildings  were  constructed. 

Young  women  working  for  N.  Y.  A.  last  year  served  nearly 
10.000.000  school  lunches  to  needy  children  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  improperly  fed  or  hungry. 

Highway  travel  has  been  nude  safer  by  N.  Y.  A.  projects  such 
as  road  and  street  repair,  construction  of  curbs,  gutters,  guard 
rails,  and  parking  areas.  Contributions  to  air  travel  have  been 
made  through  the  making  of  airway  markers.  Improvement  of  air- 
ports and  construction  of  seaplane  floats. 

N.  Y.  A.  sewing  projects  turned  out  1.638,765  articles  of  clothing 
In  the  year  for  distribution  to  needy  families  through  local 
agencies.  In  addition  to  the  production  and  repair  of  539,180 
household  articles. 

THQTT  THOTTSAirD  Xlf  IXSZDCKT  CCNTEXS 

Resident  training  centers,  now  employing  30.000  out-of-school 
young  people,  were  developed  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  to  bring  together 
young  persons  from  small  communities  and  rural  areas  for  more 
intensive  training.  The  workers  live  at  the  project  site  and  wages 
are  established  to  provide  for  food  and  other  living  expenses,  with 
from  $8  to  110  a  month  paid  in  cash.  These  projects  have  made 
It  possible  to  provide  better  health  facilities,  supervision,  and  in- 
struction than  are  available  at  smaller  projects  located  near  their 
homes.  There  are  575  resident  centers  in  operation  in  44  States, 
with  from  20  to  600  workers  employed  in  each. 

Realdent  project  work  Is  of  a  wide  variety.  Including  shop  work 
of  every  sort,  agricultural  training,  conservation,  domestic  science. 
child  care,  sanitation,  health,  and  general  homemaklng.  In  the 
shops,  workers  gain  experience  using  tools  and  equipment,  trade 
terms,  shop  arithmetic,  safety  practices,  drafting,  and  general 
shop  practices  under  actual  production  conditions.  On  all  resi- 
dent projects,  the  courses  are  on  nonpaid  time  but  are  related  as 
directly  as  possible  to  the  work,  and  de&igned  to  give  a  well- 
rounded,  practical  experience. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdt^.  March  26  Ueffislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN,  OF  MISSOURI 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  BCissouri  [Mr.  Trumam],  who  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcord  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  to- 
gether with  analyses  of  the  effect  of  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments upon  farm  ezirarts  and  imports. 
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Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  statement  and  analyses  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

STATKklKNT  BT  MS.  TKOJltJklt 

During  the  recent  debate  in  connecUon  with  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 407.  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  lor  an 
additional  3-year  period,  charges  were  made  by  opponents  of  the 
measure  that  domestic  agriculture  has  been  Injured  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act.  It  seems  self-evident  tbat  if  the  trade-agreements 
proeram  has  been  in  fact  injurious  to  American  agriculture  as 
claimed,  oppcnents  of  the  proposal  to  extend  Its  operation  another 
three  years  would  produce  facts  and  figures  to  support  their  charges. 
None  have  been  produced.  Why?  It  may  be  asked.  The  answer  Is 
simple,  becaxise  in  reality,  throughout  the  entire  trade-agreements 
period  domestic  agric\aJture  has  been  substantially  aided  by  the 
trade-agreements  program. 

The  tariff  Is  a  highly  complicated  and  technical  question  which 
unhappUy  has  been  UFed  In  the  past  to  serve  political  ends  at  cross 
purjxjses  with  national  welfare.  The  present  admlrUstratlon  in  1934 
took  the  lead  In  world  comnwrcial  relations  In  an  Intelligent  and 
practical  manner  and  placed  the  adjustment  of  tariff  duties  In  the 
hands  of  the  most  competent  men  available  for  the  purpose,  mm 
beyond  the  reach  of  jjolltlcal  logrolling  and  tariff  lobbying  at  the 
expense  of  national  welfare. 

The  following  analyses  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Schwenger,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  show  In  a  striking  manner  the 
shallowness  of  the  charges  that  trade  agreements  are  injurious  to 
American  agriculture. 

HASXT  S.  TRUltAlt. 

[Prom  The  Agricultural  Situation.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
vol.  22,  No.  12,  December  19381 

FAaM    KXPOBTS    UNDER    TKADK    ACXSXMXNTS 

(By  R.  B.  Schwenger) 

In  spite  of  the  distorting  effect  on  trade  data  produced  by 
droughts,  fluctuations  In  Industrial  activity,  and  a  number  of 
other  factors  during  the  past  4  years,  available  data  on  foreign 
trade  in  agricultural  products  indicate  that  trade  agreements  have 
substantially  benefited  American  farmers.  Agricultural  exports  to 
countries  with  which  trade  agreements  were  in  effect  by  1937  have 
risen  many  times  more  rapidly  than  those  to  other  countries.  The 
trade  agreements  have  been  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
Imports  of  commodities  competitive  with  domestic  farm  products 
from  disturbing  American  markets.  Ttie  four  agreements  con- 
cluded during  193a,  especially  that  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  greatly  Increase  the  extent  to  which  farmers  benefit  from 
the  trade-agreements  program. 

The  following  table  comijares  the  course  of  our  trade  with  trade- 
agreement  countries  to  that  of  otir  trade  with  other  countries. 
Agreements  with  the  16  countries  considered  separately  in  the  table 
were  all  in  effect  by  August  1937.  Most  of  these  agreements  went 
into  effect  during  1936.  AgreemenU  concluded  during  the  current 
year  are  not  considered,  because  none  of  them  has  appreciably 
affected  data  for  the  period  shown. 

Exix)rts  of  United  States  farm  products  to  the  16  countries  rose 
by  »102.000,000,  or  56  percent,  from  the  fiscal  year  1935-36  (when 
only  3  of  the  agreements  were  In  effect  throughout  the  yetn)  to  the 
fiscal  year  1937  38.  Farm  exports  to  aU  other  countries  rose  by 
only  tao.000.000.  or  3  percent,  for  the  sanoe  p>erlod.  In  the  case  of 
nonfarm  products,  there  was  little  difference  between  the  Increase 
In  exports  to  trade-agreement  countries  and  that  In  exports  to 
other  countries. 

Since  our  largest  farm  export  Is  cotton,  which  did  not  suffer 
greatly  from  foreign  trade  barriers  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
directly  benefited  by  trade  agreements  to  any  large  degree,  figures 
for  farm  exports  other  than  cotton  are  significant.  These  are 
presented  in  the  following  table,  where  percentages  of  lncrea.se  for 
exports  to  trade-agreement  countries  and  non -trade-agreement 
countries  are  seen  to  be  108  percent  and  38  percent,  respectively. 

United  States  foreign  trade  with   trade-affreement  countries  >  and 

with  other  countries 


United  States  foreign  trade  with  trade -agreement  countries  and 
with  other  counfrie*— Continued 


Year  ended  Junt-  30— 


Iiicrrav  (-f-)  or 

1935-36 

1886-37 

1937-38* 

(lrcri'a.«ii'  (  — ), 

1107-38  over 

1935-36 

Million 

Millitm 

Million 

Million 

doUaii 

doUat* 

doUari 

doUari 

Ptrcf'U 

805 

I,  (KM 

l.ZCi 

-1-431 

+  5« 

1,570 

1,7.17 

2,123 

-t-5.'i3 

+35 

186 

307 

288 

4-102 

+.V'i 

SM 

625 

tiUO 

+20 

+3 

M 

110 

2r>4 

+in»» 

+  10S 

aa« 

230 

3T2 

+  103 

+*i 

rvjTID  STATES   a>0»IE.'mC)    EXPORTS 

Of  all  commodities: 

To  the  16  countries 

To  all  other  countries 

Of  fsrrn  produrtis: 

To  the  16  countries 

To  all  oth^r  countries 

Of  farm  prrxliici.i  oth«T  than  ootton: 

"To  the  16  countri*^     -- 

To  all  other  coantries 

>  Brtjrlum;  Brsril,  Pans-la;  Colombls;  CosU  Rica;  Cuba;  Kl  Ralvajlor;  Finland. 
Franee,  inelo.linr  her  mlonlrs,  drpendenrlw,  snd  protectorstM  other  than  Morocco 
Otiatemala.  Honduras  Haiti;  Kingdom  o(  the  Netherland*;  Nicaragua;  Swe«a«a 
and  Switurlaad. 
'  Preluntnary. 
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tfWrrSD  STATES  IMPORTS  iroR  coNsmr- 
TION) 

Of  all  commodities: 

From  the  16  countries 

rrom  ail  other  countries 

Of  apriculturiil  conimoditios: 

From  the  16  ctjiintrios 

Froui  all  oihor  cuuuirics 


Year  endcsl  June  30— 


1935-36    1836-:i7 


MiUion 
dolUiTi 
034 
1.274 

4«8 
674 


Million 

dollar  t 
1,1'M 
1,0)6 

937 


1937-38 


Increav  (f)  or 

dfXTeaae  ;— ), 

1937  3.Hc'Tar 

1U.J5-30 


Million  Million 

doUan  I  dollars 
970         +36 


1,3«1 

4.S4 

701 


+87 

-14 
+27 


T-tTctnt 

+4 
+7 

-8 


More  than  ordinary  caution  must  be  exercised  In  drnulng  con- 
clusions, from  these  figures,  about  the  effects  of  trade  agreements. 
Unusually  wide  fluctuations  have  occvirrecl  In  two  other  factors 
affecting  the  trade.  In  the  first  place,  two  of  the  greatest 
droughts  In  our  history  held  down  farm  exjwrts  and  boosted  com- 
petitive Imports  from  1935  to  1937.  while  bountiful  harvests  In 
1937  and  1938  have  had  the  reverse  effect  on  our  trade  In  the 
second  place,  the  effect  of  these  ups  and  downs  In  production 
has  been  magnified  by  the  ups  and  dowrs  of  general  economic 
activity.  Our  short  crops  were  marketed  during  years  of  ex- 
ceptionally good  general  demand;  so  that  the  shortage  of  export- 
able supplies  and  the  need  for  Imports  were  even  greater  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  bumper  harvests  were  faced  with  low 
Industrial  production,  high  unemployment,  and  an  inactive  mar- 
ket; BO  that  exportable  surpluses  mounted  rapidly  and  imports 
fell  to  negligible  proportions.  Hence  it  Is  important  to  carry  this 
analysis  ftirther  than  the  general  changoa  in  trade  iUusi.rated 
by  the  foregoing  tables.  Such  further  analysis,  while  not  ccnclu- 
slve,  seems  to  support  the  favorable  conclusions  indicated  by  the 
general  figures. 

Of  the  $106,000,000  Increase  in  our  exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucU  other  than  cotton  to  the  16  trade-agreement  countries  dur- 
ing the  period  under  consideration,  the  largest  part  (a  rise  of 
$45,000,000  or  141  percent)  was  recorded  for  exports  to  Canada. 
Practically  all  of  thLs  Increase  occurred  In  Items  upon  which  Cana- 
dian duties  were  reduced  by  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement. 
Furthermore,  expansion  In  the  quantity  of  oiur  exports  to  Canada 
of  some  of  the  leading  commodities  on  which  Canadian  duty  re- 
ductions were  granted  was  proportionately  much  greater  than 
the  expansion  of  our  exports  of  those  same  commodities  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  was  trtie  not  only  for  some  of  the  drought- 
affected  commodities  such  as  wheat  and  oats,  which  expanded  by 
enormous  percentages  under  the  Influence  of  1937  crops,  but 
also  of  a  number  of  other  leading  Items  such  as  grapefruit  and 
fresh  apples. 

These  facts  are  especially  significant  becatise  Canada  s  economy 
is  closely  linked  to  our  own.  Her  cycle  of  business  activity  has 
been  very  similar  to  that  in  the  United  States  and,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  her  farm  producUon  suffered  from  the  same  droughU 
which  we  experienced.  ConsequenUy.  our  farm  trade  with  Can- 
ada might  be  expected  to  be  distorted  somewhat  less  by  these 
two  factors  than  has  that  with  other  countries. 

The  second  largest  part  of  the  $106,000,000  Increase  oc- 
ctured  In  exports  of  farm  products  other  than  cotton  to  the 
Netherlands,  which  rose  by  $28,000,000  or  224  percent.  Here  again, 
the  increase  took  place  In  items  upon  which  the  Netherland 
duties  were  reduced  by  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement.  The 
third  largest  increase  occurred  in  exports  to  Belgium,  which  rose 
by  $19  000.000  or  an  Increase  of  208  percent.  The  fourth  largest 
Increase  was  a  rise  of  $8,000,000  or  53  percent  In  our  exports  to 

Cuba.  ^  ....  w.     

Not  all  trade-agreement  countries  showed  equally  favorable  re- 
sults Our  farm  exports  to  6  of  the  16  countries  (Colombia. 
Prance,  Haiti.  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua)  made  a  less  favorable 
record  than  did  those  non-trade-agreement  countries  as  a  whole. 
It  U  to  be  noticed,  however,  that,  except  for  France,  these  are 
predominantly  agricultural  countries  where  farm  products  could 
not  by  the  very  nature  of  International  trade  relations,  figure 
prominently  In  the  trade  agreements.  In  the  case  of  Prance,  the 
poor  showing  was.  of  course,  due  to  the  failtire  of  French  eco- 
nomic activity  to  recover  substantiaUy  from  the  1933  depression, 
Cknroboratlon  for  the  conclusions  to  which  the  above  figure* 
seem  to  point  U  found  In  the  Import  statistics  of  the  trade-agree- 
ment countries  themselves.  Such  statistics  are  available  from 
1934  to  1937  for  the  11  most  Important  of  the  14  countries  with 
which  trade  agreements  were  in  effect  by  1936.  In  10  of  these  11 
countries  the  United  States  proportion  of  total  ImporU  has  risen 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  trade  agreements.  The  only  exception 
Is  Brazil,  where  large  sales  by  Germany  had,  until  the  beginning 
of  1938  increased  Its  share  In  the  Brazilian  market  and  reduced 
the  share  of  other  countries.  Including  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  proportion  of  the  total  Imports  of  all  of  the  11 
countries  rose  steadUy  from  16.6  percent  In  1994  to  20.1  pereent 
m  1937. 
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[From  tbm  AgrlcultunU  Situation.  17   8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ToL  23.  No.  1.  January  1939) 

FAftM   Dcroars   vnttat   TmAox  AcazEMcrrs 

(By  R.  B.  Schwenger) 

The  reciprocal  tnae  a<freemonts  program  of  the  United  States  Is 
aimed  at  the  Increaae  of  mutually  beneficial  trade  between  the 
parties  to  the  a^n^ementa. 

Hence.  It  la  natural  to  expect  them  to  Increase  not  only  oxir  farm 
exports  (aa  data  presented  In  the  D-Mjember  issue  of  the  Agricultural 
Situation  Indicate  that  they  have)  but  to  Increase  our  farm  Imports 
as  well.  It  la  not  desirable,  howeveer.  that  they  should  Increase 
impcru  of  farm  products  which  can  be  produced  effectively  In  this 
country  and  It  is  especially  undesirable  that  they  should  have  a 
disruptive  Influence  on  domestic  farm  markets.  An  examination  of 
available  data  Indicate*  that  the  agreements  have  tended  to  Increase 
farm  imports  but  that  safeguards  Included  In  the  texts  of  the  agree- 
ments have  prevented  any  increases  which  might  have  disturbed 
domcMtie  markets. 

At  flrat  glance,  the  data  for  farm  imports  from  trade-agreement 
countnea  and  nonagreement  countries  appear  to  show  a  mere 
favorable  situation  for  the  latter  than  for  the  former  over  the  past 
3  fl  cal  years.  From  193S  36  to  1937  38.  total  farm  Imports  from 
the  18  cotmtrles  with  which  trade  agreements  were  In  effect  by 
August  1937  decreased  by  3  percent,  while  those  from  all  other 
countries  increased  by  4  percent.  This  was  due  almost  entirely, 
however,  to  lower  Imports  from  Canada  and  Cuba  where,  as  Is  dls- 
cu9M<d  below,  the  trade  agreements  have  not  been  responsible  for 
the  reductions. 

When  the  data  on  farm  Imports  are  broken  down  to  show  Canada 
and  Cuba  separately  from  the  other  trade-agreement  countries,  as 
in  the  following  table,  a  rise  of  22  percent  Is  shown  for  trade- 
agreement  countries  other  than  Canada  and  Cuba. 

United  States  imports  from   tradr -agreement  countries  and  other 
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'Belgium;  Bnuil:  rana.li;  Colombia;  CosU  Rica;  Cuba;  Kl  .Salv».lor:  Finland; 
rr»n»r.  iDcJudine  her  coJoni.^  ilep-nJencies.  ao<l  pn>t<>ctor»U>s  other  than  Morocco 
Guatemala;  Honduras;  Uaiti;  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  Nicaragua;  riwedea 
and  ^Switzerland. 

The  decline  In  Imports  from  Cuba  Is  leas  surprising  than  It  might 
•t  flrst  appear,  since  the  trade  agreement  was  In  effect  throughout 
both  of  the  yemr*  being  compared.  If  we  set  1933.  the  first  full  pre- 
agret- ment  year,  against  1935.  the  first  full  post-agreement  year,  total 
United  SUtfls  Imparts  from  Cuba  rose  from  (68.000.000  to  $111.- 
000.000.  a  rise  of  91  percent.  Ftar  the  same  years  total  imports  from 
all  countries  rose  by  only  41  percent.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  agricultural  Imports  were  a  93-percent  Increase  from  Cuba  and 
a  4d-percent  Increase  from  the  rest  of  the  world.    Agrtcultiural  Im- 

Srts  from  Cuba  during  1937-38  were  80  percent  larger  than  during 
13.  Thus,  the  Cuban  agreement  U  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
trade  agreements  tend  to  expand  trade  In  both  direction*. 

The  decline  In  Imports  from  Canada  did  not  occur,  for  the  mcst 
part,  in  Items  upon  which  United  States  duties  were  reduced  by  the 
terms  of  the  trade  agreement.  It  occurred  because  a  number  cf 
commodities  which  were  Imported  heavily  during  the  period  of 
drcusht  shortage  In  the  United  States  (1935-37)  have  since  been 
Imported  in  only  negligible  quantities.  Imports  of  commodiUes 
upon  which  United  States  duties  were  reduced  under  the  agreement 
actually  rose  by  12  percent  between  1935-36  and  1937-38. 

Ttxe  poaslbUity  of  Increased  agricultural  Imports  from  trade- 
agreement  countrtes  disrupting  domestic  form  markets,  however, 
has  been  carefully  guarded  agmlnfrt  not  only  by  refusmg  to  reduce 
United  States  farm  tariffs  suiSclenUy  or  In  such  a  way  as  to  dis- 
turb domestic  markets  but  also  by  introducing  specific  safeguards 
where  reductions  were  nvade  on  the  more  important  so-called  com- 
peUtlve  agricultural  imports.  Sugar,  the  largest  Item  of  trade 
affected  by  sucb  reductions.  Is  an  excellent  example.  The  reduction 
In  the  duty  on  sugar  Imports  Into  the  United  States  under  the  terms 
of  ths  trade  agreement  with  Cuba  went  into  effect  only  after  quanti- 


tative country  quotas  had  been  imposed  on  all  sugar  Imports.  These 
quotas  prevented  the  lowered  duty  from  resulting  in  any  expansion 
of  the  quantity  of  sugar  Imported. 

Another  Important  case  Is  that  of  live  cattle,  upon  certain  classes 
of  which  the  United  States  duty  was  lowered  by  the  terms  of  the 
trade  agreement  with  Canada.  The  reduced  duty  applies  only  to  a 
specified  quantity,  a  very  small  fraction  of  our  total  cattle  supplies. 
Even  in  years  when  this  quota  can  be  filled,  it  Is  too  small  to  have 
a  significant  effect  on  domestic  markets.  Furthermore,  In  the 
second  Canadian  agreement,  effective  January  1.  1939.  provision  is 
made  for  the  reduced  duty  to  apply  to  only  a  specified  number  each 
quarter. 

Other  Important  tariff  concessions  which  are  similarly  guarded 
Include  those  on  potatoes  and  grain.  The  concession  in  the  duty 
on  Cheddar  cheeso  under  the  Canadian  agreement  has  been  criti- 
cized because  It  was  not  guarded  by  a  tariff  quota.  Imports  under 
the  reduced  duty,  however,  even  In  drought  years,  have  represented 
a  lower  proportion  of  domestic  production  than  during  the  5  pre- 
agrerment  years.  1925-29.  The  proportion  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1938  was  one-third  of  1  percent  of  domestic  Cheddar  cheese  pro- 
duction.   Hence,  such  criticism  appears  to  be  unwarranted. 

In  evaluating  the  figures  for  total  Imports  of  agricultural  products 
from  countries  with  which  trade  agreements  have  been  concluded.  It 
Is  important  to  remember  that,  except  for  a  few  countries  such  as 
Canada  and  Cuba,  most  of  the  agricultural  products  Involved  con- 
sist of  such  commodities  as  rubber,  coffee,  cacao  beans,  and  other 
tropical  products.  In  which  the  American  farmer  is  Interested  as  a 
consumer  rather  than  as  a  producer. 

When  the  1938  trade  agreements,  particularly  that  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  been  In  effect  long  enough  for  a  statistical 
record  of  their  operations  to  Ije  available.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
record  will  Indicate  much  greater  benefits  to  American  farmers, 
especially  through  expanded  farm  exports,  than  they  have  received 
under  the  first  16  agreemenU.  Those  agreements  covered  countries 
which  took  only  28  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  during  1929 
Agreements  In  effect  on  January  1.  1939,  will  cover  countries  that 
took  55  percent  of  those  exports. 

(Supplement  to  articles  In  the  Agricultural  Situation  for  December 
1938  and  January  1939] 

roaZICN    ACBJtrULTtmAL    TRAOK    tTMOEl   TRAOK    AGREEMENTS 

Data  on  United  States  foreign  trade  In  agricultural  commodltl-s 
during  the  fiscal  year  1938-39  continue  to  support  the  conclusion 
(presented  In  the  December  1938  and  January  1939  Issues  of  the 
Agricultural  Situation)  that  trade  agreements  have  benefited 
American  farmers.  Agricultural  exports  to  countries  with  which 
trade  agreements  were  In  effect  throughout  the  year  were  15  per- 
cent ($28,000,000)  higher  than  during  1935-36.  Agricultural 
exports  to  all  other  countries  declined  19  percent.  If  cotton  Is 
excluded,  exports  to  the  16  trade-agreement  countries  rose  69 
percent,  and  those  to  all  other  countries  26  percent.  Agricultural 
Imports  declined  about  one-eighth  from  both  the  trade-agreement 
coxmtrles  and  others.  The  decline  In  imports  from  trade-agree- 
ment countries,  as  a  group,  was  primarily  the  result  of  the 
decrease  In  agricultural  Imports  from  Canada  and  Cuba.  Agri- 
cultural Imports  from  the  14  other  trade-agreement  countries, 
taken  together,  rose  11  percent. 

United  States  foreign   trade  with   trade-agreement  countries  ■   and 
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Political  Issues  in  the  Coming  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  26  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PBPPDl.  OP  FIX3RIDA 


Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  xmanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  on  the  subject  PoUtical  Issues  in  the  Coming  Elec- 
tion. deUvered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
PEPPKRl  at  Middletown.  Conn.,  on  March  8.  1940.  before  the 
annual  parley  conducted  by  the  Wesleyan  parley  conunittee. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Emerson  has  said  that  an  Inatltutlon  U  but  the  length  and 
rti^wof  one  man  a.  Mohammedanlam  of  Mohanuned.  Conf  uciim- 
1am  at  Confuclua.  Christianity  at  Christ. 

That's  the  reason  that  the  issue  In  the  coming  campaign  U  one 
magnetic  and  magnificent  name— PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt. 
"T^ew  vo?ce  ^an  to  cry  in  the  economic  and  splrlttial  wUder- 
ness  of  America  In  1932.  There  was  an  evangelical  note  In  ttoat 
▼oice.  It  echoed  In  the  deep  weUs  of  human  sentiment.  It  kindled 
the  dying  eml)er8  In  the  human  heart.  ♦♦^..^   ^ 

Hew  Oiat  voice  speaking  through  the  DemocraUc  platform  of 
1932  with  the  fervor  of  the  early  patrloU.  "tiiose  who  were  re- 
iponsible  for  thoae  policies  have  abwidoned  the  ideals  on  which 
thewar  was  won  and  thrown  away  the  fruits  of  victory,  thus 
relecUng  the  greatest  opportunity  In  history  to  bring  P^PJ^' 
pertty.Tnd  happiness  to  our  people  and  the  people  of  the  world^ 
T?!e/ have  rulnSd  our  foreign  trade,  dertroyed  the  values  ^  our 
ccminodltles  and  producU.  crippled  our  bwxklng  system,  robbed 
mUlions  of  our  people  of  their  life  savings,  and  thrown  millions 
Saore  out  of  worlTproduced  wldespre^l  poverty,  aad  brought  the 
Government  to  a  sUte  of  financial  dlstreM  unprecedented  in  time 

*^"TT^only  hope     •     •     •     is  a  dxasUc  change  in  economic  gov- 

*'^e°b^le^  that  a  party  pUtfonn  to  a  covenant  with  the  people 

*°I?th^iK^raU?  platform  at  19M  ws  hear  the  rising  crescendo 
of  that  voice  uttering  a  new  declaration  of  Independence  for  the 

^We  hol^^'i*  mith  to  be  self-evldent-that  the  t«rt  of  a  repre- 
sentaUve  government  Is  lU  abUlty  to  promote  the  safety  and 
haDDlncss  of  the  people.     •     •     • 

••we  hold  this  tJuth  to  be  Klf-evldent^that  povernment  tea 
modem  civilisation  has  certain  meecapable  obligations  to  its  clU- 
aens,  among  which  are: 

"(1)  Protection  of  the  famUy  and  the  home.         ,^  .  ,    „   .. 

"(2)   BBtabllshment  of  a  democracy  of  opporttmlty  fc*  all  the 

people. 

••(3)    Aid  to  thoae  overtaken  by  disaster. 

-These  obligations,  neglected  through  13  years  of  theold  leader- 
ship have  on^  more  been  recognised  by  Amert^n  Oovemment. 
Under  the  new  leadership  they  will  nev«r  be  neglected, 
^r  7  years,  now.  that  voice  has  been  the  voice  of  America;  the 
hope  of  a  Nations  underprlvUeged;  the  succor  of  a  Nation  s  help- 
leas-  the  assurance  of  a  Nation's  troubled. 

lA  words  which  Jefferson  hlmadf  might  have  written,  those 
Dlatforma  thundered  against  monopoiy.  an  unfair  trade  practice 
VhlcSTreatened  the  Independence  of  labor  the  small  producer. 
Indthe  distributor:  against  financial  InteresU  fl»«=^,*^«  Amert- 
can  people  of  their  savings,  by  the  sate  of  securities  issued  both  at 
h^rSd  abroad:  agalnit  excessive  charges  by  utUlty  companies; 
■JSSsta'^  vicious  banking  system,  which  violated  the  confidence 
iSd^4rdi«d  the  savings  of  the  American  public;  against  an 
tolquKCTtarlff  law  which  gave  undue  and  ^^^P^l''^^^^,^ 
^an  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  people.  And  equally  clearly, 
c^dly  and  courageously  did  that  platform  covenant  with  the 
ISSrein  people  thiTt  It  would  use  the  power  of  the  people  s  gov- 
w^ent  tTglve  a  greater,  actual,  practical  security  to  Americas 
c™m:  tho^  cltteM  struggUng  ^Ith  the  superior  forces  throttlng 
their  agriculture:  those  cltlwns  struggling  with  the  dominatmg 
fore^^f  economic  maladjustment  which  had  thrown  them  out  of 

employment  and  closed  to  them  avenues  o^^^^'^j'^.^P^r-a^^^ 
to^tticie  citi«ns  who  aspired  to  a  greater  Uberty  «'  leisure  gatoed 
^  ^e  reduction  of  excessive  hours  of  labor;  tbe  kind  of  security 
Sat  roilw^  provided  to  the  Individual  citizen  o«»y  ^y  unemploy- 
ment^d  old-age  assistance.  Ukewise  In  the  same  "Pl^^^'^ld  that 
platform  pledgV  the  DemocraUc  Party  to  the  restoration  of  the 
?iti^n™  private  Uberty  curtailed  by  the  eighteenth  amendmfint. 


and  reiterate  again  democracy's  ftmdamental  doctrine  of  Uberty, 
"equal  rights  to  all.  special  prlvUeges  to  none." 

In  those  platforms  there  is  truly  a  new  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence— the  faith  of  the  people  s  party,  that  the  peoples'  govern- 
ment was  concerned  not  merely  with  the  technical,  but  with  thfl 
larger  liberty  and  the  effective  freedom  of  the  American  cltten. 
For  obviously,  if  the  American  famUy  might  enjoy  its  traditional 
freedom  around  the  sacred  hearthstone  of  the  American  home.  It 
was  not  enough  that  the  Oovemment  should  not  itself  trespass 
upon  that  liberty:  the  Ooverrmient  must  see  to  it  that  neither  the 
kidnaper,  the  marauder,  nor  any  man  who  woiUd  take  avray  that 
liberty  by  any  kind  of  Injustice,  physical,  moral,  or  economic.  shaU 
be  permitted  so  to  do.  What  higher  form  of  freedom,  what  better 
state  of  lll)erty  could  the  citlaer  be  afforded  imder  a  true  democ- 
racy of  opportunity  for  all  the  people?  Who  more  than  Thomas 
Jefferson  would  have  appreciated  such  a  declaraUon  of  poUcy.  and 
such  a  covenant  of  faith? 

Surely,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  nobles*  conception 
of  liberty  for  a  party  to  assume  an  obligation  to  aid  those  over- 
taken by  disaster.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  American  people  are 
not  easily  fooled.  Well  do  they  know  what  liberty  Is  their  Inherit- 
ance, what  freedom  they  have  the  right  to  enjoy.  80  when  the 
American  people  have  given  to  these  declarations  of  party  objec- 
tives approval  never  paralleled  in  American  history,  you  may  also 
be  sure  that  these  concepts  of  individual  liberty  are  In  high  accord 
with  those  which  are  deeply  Imbedded  In  Amertcan  hearts. 

The  cyclonic  forces  which  threatened  to  engtUf  the  American 
people  and  the  American  social  and  economic  order  In  Uiirch  1933 
began  to  form  when  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  associates  wrote 
their  poUUcal  concept  into  the  fabric  of  American  poUtical  life. 
The  economic  despotism  which  some  private  enterprise  wielded, 
the  financial  tyranny  which  the  masters  of  the  Nation's  finance 
exercised  at  the  end  of  1932.  the  shameless  abdlcaUon  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government  of  its  duty  to  prevent  these  aggressions,  and  to 
preserve  the  traditional  liberties  of  the  Uidlvldual  American  citi- 
zen prior  to  1933.  aU  had  their  origin  in  the  views  of  the  HamU- 
tonlans,  that  the  form  of  this  Government  should  be  a  kind  of 

fascism ^ruled  by  the  Industrial  arul  financial  Interests— and  that 

the  Government,  when  It  did  not  especially  contribute  to  and  en- 
hance the  power  of  these  mling  State  corporations,  should  at  least 
assure  them  the  protection  of  the  mle  of  the  Jungle,  that  "He  may 
take  who  has  the  power,  and  he  may  keep  who  can." 

Against  a  state  of  affairs  provoked  by  these  conditions  and  accen- 
tuated by  the  closing  of  the  American  frontier  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  century  before;  a  state  of  affairs  which  for  the  first  time 
drove  the  dark  shadows  of  threatened  revolution  across  the  folds 
of  the  American  flag— an  otherwise  peaceftU  nation  In  1932  rose  In 

rlgbteoiis  wrath.  ^     ^_.  *    ,  *w^  .-  . 

It  demanded  that  the  money  changers  be  driven  out  of  the  t«m- 
nles  of  finance;  that  business  abuses  be  stopped,  and  at  least  a 
sembUnoe  of  the  moral  law  be  appUed  to  what  ambitious  Md 
powerful  men  could  do  under  the  guise  of  business.  It  demanded 
the  democracy  reassert  ItseU,  and  the  people  regain  some  controU 
at  least  over  their  economic  and  poUtical  destinies.  It  demanded 
that  the  economic  structure  of  the  United  States  be  built  from 
the  bottom  up.  and  not  from  the  top  down.  It  demanded  tnat 
the  ctirrency  of  this  Nation  be  put  to  Its  legltUnate  purpose  at 
servinK  the  business  needs  of  an  Industrious  people.  .^     ,  .  ,« 

It  demanded  that  the  rewards  of  business  enterprise  be  fairly 
distributed  and  that  the  burden  of  toU  be  lightened  upon  the 
back  of  labor.  It  demanded  that  the  tme  principles  of  demoa«:y 
be  applied  to  the  industrial  order  as  weU  as  to  the  poUti«l  order. 
It  demanded  that  our  untold  resources  be  applied  to  the  aUevlaOon 
of  human  suffering  to  better  home*,  better  food,  better  clothes, 
and  better  recreation  for  aU  the  American  people,  and  not  Just  a 
few  It  demanded  the  preservation  for  the  American  citizen  of 
the  greatest  of  American  liberties— the  right  to  work  and  the  privi- 
lege of  being  succored  In  old  age.  at  least  to  a  peaceful  death 

It  demanded  that  the  marvels  of  modern  science,  the  genius  of 
current  invention  and  discovery  be  made  tte  workhouse  fOT  a  more 
abundant  life  for  aU  the  men.  women,  and  chUdren  oJ.Amertca^t 
demanded  that  the  door  of  economic  opportunity,  which  had  been 
lammed  shut  for  decades  by  an  avartclousmonopoy  be  opened 
acaln.  It  demanded  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  be 
moved  from  Wall  Street  to  Washington  w^ere  the  people  sConstl- 
tution  mit  it  It  demanded  a  revival  of  true  American  earnestness 
^d  ^tie  resurrection  of  age-old  AmerK^n  lf»l»  «»^.5««»^ 
when  the  United  SUtes  was  conspicuous  for  Its  spiritual  wm. 
iT  demanded  an  America  that  had  the  spirit  of  the  forefather.  In  Its 

°'?^e'^ert4^'^ople  got  what  they  demanded  In  FrankUn  D. 
RaoacvcK 

That  is  the  reason  that  from  every  nook  and  «*^y  ffj**? 'J"""^ 
erowlng  louder  and  more  determined  every  day.  comesthe  fiUl- 
t^T^^  vSlcTof  the  people  in  the  simple  and  certain  refram  "Ws 
win  not  Klve  up  Roosevelt." 

Of  couSe  the  people  of  the  United  f^t«  ^^  °°*  f  r^^,^^: 
▼elt      He  has  restored  democracy  to  this  country;  he  has  brought 

Se  OovemmeS  back  to  the  Pe^P'^i^  ^^^^^l^^.J^S^^S? 
at  power  from  the  ramparts  of  the  S^IJ^J^S^^J^;^ 

Like  Andrew  Jackson,  he  ^<"^  ^Z'^i^rr  ^^»  ^^^SS^^c^^ 
TXKinle  Not  through  the  mob  but  by  tbe  orderly  proceMes  oc 
dlSo^ratVc  Kovemment.  he  has  shown  ordinary  men  and  women 
Srt^iJy  have  a  suike  in  this  Nation;  that  they  have  a  voice  to  if 
Oovenuneut. 
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H«  has  shown  these  ordinary  men  and  women  that  democratic 
govrrnment  really  meai»;  that  la  to  aay.  that  their  OoTemment. 
tf  It  wUl.  can  keep  them  frcnn  losing  their  money  In  any  tMuik;  or 
Ic^m?  tbetr  home  under  foreclosiire;  or  losing  their  child  from  lack 
of  medical  care  or  hospital  facilities:  or  losing  their  cropa.  If  farmers, 
from  natural  hazard;  or  losing  their  savings  through  crooked  stock 

f>romotorB:  or  loalng  the  right  to  work  aa  a  heritage  of  America:  or 
osing  the  produce  of  their  farms  to  the  commodity  speculators. 

The  people  know — Roosevelt  has  shown  them — tha»  the  way  they 
get  along,  whether  things  are  getting  better  or  are  getting  worse, 
l8  deflnltely  determined  by  the  way  their  Government  really  governs. 

Never  attain  will  the  people  of  this  country  let  another  Hoover 
fiddle  at  government  while  the  subetance  and  the  hearts  of  his 
people  are  burned  up  by  flan>es  he  covild  have  stopped. 

What  Hoover  and»hls  government  will  have  to  answer  for: 

Men  and  women  having  all  they  had  sweated  out  of  life  gone  In 
a  bank  failure — their  homes  torn  out  of  their  heart — their  families 
wrecked  and  rcattered.  Boya  and  girls  losing  their  chance  of  an 
education.  th#;lr  whole  ho{>e«  of  a  decent  future  gone  with  the  111 
Wind.  Death  and  dlaeaae  stalking  upon  the  highway — stalking  the 
wrt-cked.  w^^ted  bodies  and  blighted  lives  In  every  bumble  lodging. 
And  Hoover  afraid  to  govern,  hla  courage  and  his  character  faUing 
him. 

Surely  he  must  have  seen  the  whole  structure  of  our  national  life 
crumbling  underneath  his  eyes — surely  these  men  in  high  buildings, 
who  sat  astride  great  empires  of  wealth  and  who  had  access  to  the 
best  information  there  waa — these  men  who  were  his  guides  and 
his  political  masters — rurcly  they  must  have  seen  what  they  were 
doli;g  to  the  people  of  their  cotintry. 

They  either  dldnt  see  or  were  stupid:  or  they  dldnt  care:  or  they 
didn't  have  the  cotirage  to  govern  and  failed  the  Nation  In  a  place 
of  trust. 

On  that  bleak  day  In  March  1933  It  was  Roosevelt  courage  which 
filled  the  hearts  of  America,  which  braced  this  Nation  for  a  reversal 
of  its  sad  course.  It  was  the  same  courage  which  made  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  victor  In  every  great  crisis  of  his  life.  With  the  sound 
of  that  magnificent  voice.  America  with  its  unerring  instinct,  knew 
that  the  Providence,  which  has  always  guided  us,  had  again  raised 
up  from  the  people  a  leader,  strong  and  brave. 

RooM'veit  Is  the  Issue  In  America  again  today.  We  gladly  accept 
that  Issue,  for  Roosevelt  la  the  hope  of  America. 

The  Roosevelt  record  Is  otir  bible.  It  sets  fortli  our  faith.  It  Is 
at  once  oxir  record  and  our  testament  of  hope. 

The  people  know  that  Roosevelt  has  been  the  best  friend  business 
in  the  United  States  has  ever  had  In  the  White  House.  From  1933 
to  1939  he  poured  Into  the  empty  tills  of  business  In  direct  Federal 
expenditures  about  •26.000.000.000.  Note  what  went  with  that 
money : 

rood »8.  600.  000.  000 

Housing 4.800,000.000 

Household  operations 2.350,000.000 

Clothing f 2, 100.  000. 000 

Medical  care 900.000.000 

Automobiles .i 900. 000.  000 

Recreation 450.  000.  000 

Furnifhlngs 450,  000.  000 

Personal   care 450,000.000 

Transportation   (excluding  automobiles) 400.000.000 

Tobacco 400.000.  000 

Other  purpoaea 100,000.000 

Rending  and  education 300,000,000 

Agricultural  payments 3,700,000.000 

In  addition  to  that  staggering  aid  to  business.  Rooeevelt  caused 
the  Federal  Oovcrnment  to  buy  for  cash  over  $6,000,000,000  worth  of 
materials  of  nearly  every  kind  and  character  from  every  part  of  the 
Nation  as  an  Incident  to  the  Federal  program. 

That  $32,000,000,000  Roosevelt  has  poured  into  the  lap  of  business 
In  this  country  In  7  years  In  cash  and  In  cash  cvistomers. 

But  Roosevelt  has  caused  this  Government  to  lend  to  business  In 
the  same  period  another  $17,000,000,000  In  cash.  One  billion  dollars 
went  to  small  buslnefa.  financing  foreign  trade,  electrification  and 
electrical  supplies,  shipping,  and  the  railroad:  $5,000,000,000  went  to 
financial  lni>tltutlons  for  business,  farm,  and  home;  $6,500,000,000 
went  to  agriculture:  $3,333,333,333  went  to  home  mortgages; 
$1,500,000,000  went  to  public  bodies. 

That  makea  $32,000,000,000.  plus  $17,000,000  000.  or  $49,000,000,000, 
that  Roosevelt  has  put  out  In  cash  from  the  Federal  Government  In 
7  years  to  rehabilitate  business  In  this  country.  In  passing,  let  it  be 
noted  that  half  of  those  $17,000,000,000  In  loans  has  already  been 
paid  back. 

Contrast  that  record  with  the  Hoover  outlay  of  about  $3,000,000,000 
for  4  years  while  bualness  waa  starving  to  death.    And  contrast  the 

E>ciple  who  got  the  money  Roosevelt  put  out  with  those  who  got  the 
cx)ver  bounty. 

The  trouble  with  those  opposed  to  Roosevelt  is  that  when  they 
cpeak  of  business  they  don't  mean  the  business  cf  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  tlxls  country;  they  mean  the  business  of  the  few.  They 
don  t  mean  little  business;  they  mean  big  business.  They  don't 
mean  the  business  of  America's  29.000.000  families;  they  mean  the 
business  of  Anxerlca's  200  corporaUons  which  owa  cuie-Xourtlx  of 
UUs  Nation. 


It  Is  the  same  old  habit  of  the  friends  of  big  business  which 
Bryan  so  eloquently  described  in  Chicago  a  generation  ago,  when 
he  said: 

"We  say  to  you  that  you  have  made  the  definition  of  a  business- 
man too  limited  In  Its  application.  The  man  who  Is  employed  for 
wages  Is  as  much  a  businessman  as  his  employer:  the  attorney 
In  a  country  town  Is  as  much  a  businessman  as  the  corporation 
counsel  in  a  great  metropolis;  the  merchant  at  the  cross-road  store 
Is  as  much  a  businessnaan  as  a  merchant  in  New  York;  the  farmer 
who  goes  forth  in  the  morning  to  fell  all  day.  who  begins  in  the 
spring  and  tolls  all  summer,  and  who  by  the  application  of  brain 
and  muscles  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  creates  wealth. 
Is  Just  as  much  a  businessman  as  the  man  who  goes  upon  the  board 
of  trade  and  bets  upon  the  price  of  grain;  the  miners  who  go  down 
a  thousand  feet  Into  the  earth  or  climb  2.000  feet  upon  a  cliff  and 
bring  forth  from  their  hiding  places  the  precious*  metals  to  be 
poured  Into  the  channels  of  trade  are  as  much  businessmen  as  the 
financial  magnates  who.  in  a  backroom,  count  the  money  of  the 
world.     We  come  to  speak  of  this  broader  class  of  businessmen." 

The  Roosevelt  money  was  poured  Into  the  foundations  of  our 
economic  life  and  not  Into  the  sxiperstructure.  It  was  llfe-glvlng 
nourishment  put  around  the  roots  of  the  economic  tree  and  not 
poured  on  the  leaves.  This  Roosevelt  money  went  to  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet,  and  not  Just  to  Wall  Street.  This  democratic 
principle  has  proved  itself  to  all  the  world  in  these  result?. 

The  people  know  that  our  national  Income  fell  from  $81,000,000.- 
000  In  1929  to  $40,000,000,000  in  1932.  They  know  Roosevelt 
Immediately  stopped  the  downward  spiral  and  the  figure  went 
steadily  up  to  $72,000,000,000  In  1937.  In  his  recent  Budget  mes- 
sage the  President  told  us  that  in  that  period  the  national  Income 
rose  69  percent  Continuing,  the  President  said.  '-The  people  paid 
$3,000,000,000  more  In  taxes,  but  they  had  nearly  10  times  more 
than  that,  or  $30,000,000,000,  to  spend  on  other  things."  This 
statement  deserves  a  headline. 

But  when  we  had  reached  that  happy  state.  Instead  of  going 
ahead  to  the  greatest  recovery  and  prosperity  in  our  history,  those 
who  teach  a  false  economy,  the  Budget  balancers,  complaining  of 
Federal  expenditures,  prevailed  In  political  counsel,  and  private 
enterprise  at  the  same  time  got  too  greedy  for  profit:  so,  before 
we  knew  It,  we  were  In  another  dangerous  downward  spiral  In  1937, 
but,  thank  God.  Roosevelt  and  not  Hoover  was  in  the  White  House, 
and  Roosevelt  again  applied  the  mechanics  which  got  us  out  of  the 
1932  depression  and  stopped  the  decline  and  again  sent  the  factors 
of  our  recovery  upward  before  they  approached  the  depths  of  the 
period  from  1929  to  1932. 

There  Is  the  record  of  two  administrations,  as  clear  as  a  moun- 
tain peak.  Hoover  sat  by  for  4  years,  with  only  a  futile  gesttire, 
while  conditions  grew  Increasingly  worse. 

Listen  to  what  President  Hoover  said  on  November  21.  1939: 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  business  shotild  not  be  carried  on  as 
usual." 

Again,  said  President  Hoover  on  December  3.  1929.  In  his  message 
to  Congress: 

"We  have  reestablished  confidence:   wages  should  remain  stable  " 

I  wonder  If  that's  the  kind  of  confidence  those  opposing  Roosevelt 
are  yearning  for? 

Again  on   January  21.    1930.  President  Hoover  spoke: 

"The  tide  of  employment  has  changed  In  the  right  direction." 

Again  on  March  7.  1930.  President  Hoover  said: 

"All  the  evidence  Indicates  that  the  worst  effect  of  the  crash  on 
emplo3rment  will  have  pafsed  dvirlng  the  next  60  days." 

In  June  1930  President  Hoover  told  Amos  Plnchot  and  his 
committee  who  came  appealing  for  a  great  expansion  of  public 
work  that  they  "had  come  6  weeks  too  late." 

In  Octot)er  1930.  President  Hoover  refused  to  call  a  session  of 
the  Congress,  and  said: 

"No    special    session    Is    necessary    to   deal    with    employment " 

Finally,  on  December  2.  1930.  President  Hoover  said  to  Con- 
gress. "Economic  depression  cannot  be  cured  by  legislative  action 
or  Executive  pronouncement." 

Here  at   last   was    the   full   confession   of   the   hopelersneas   and 

despair  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States the 

only  source  the  people  with  their  heavy  hearu  had  to  turn  to  to 
keep  them  from  being  crucified  in  the  cruel  economic  crucible  of 
the  day  and  that  Government  without  even   a  hope. 

How  encouraging  it  Is  to  see  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  by  courageous 
and  democratic  action  twice  Immediately  reverse  oxir  Nation's 
course  from  the  pit  of  depression  to  the  height  of  Hoover's  pros- 
perity. 

The  figures  don't  tell  the  significance  of  that  story  in  human 
terms  but  the  increase  in  our  national  income  under  Roosevelt 
over  what  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  continued  at'  the  1932 
rate  Is  about  $139,000,000,000.  The  people  know  what  this  has 
meant  In  their  lives — to  their  future. 

But  big  business,  offended  because  It  dldnt  get  all  the  Roo'evclt 
money  spent,  professes  to  be  en  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration 
about  the  Nations  debt.  There  is  no  record  of  that  favored 
group,  in  any  period  of  history,  in  peace  or  when  their  countr>- 
was  at  war.  ever  having  complained  about  any  Federal  expenditure 
that  they  got;  but  now  they  say,  Roosevelt  has  rtilned  the  country 
with  debt. 

The  facts  about  the  debts  of  this  country  that  you  hear  so 
much  about  from  th.ose  solemn-faced  moiirners  who  say  our  coun- 
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try  ts  all  gone  to  the  dogs,  is  a  very  almple  story.  It  was  aU 
clearly  pwaented  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
durins  hearings  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1038.  page  727. 

Oroos  public  debt: 

Jun«   SO     1938  $40,  439,  532,  OWJ 

June  so,^^i«w— -——----     - ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

19.502,181,000 


Increase  In  gross  public  debt 


Increase  in  Treastiry  aaeets: 

General  fund  balance:  «  »-«  ~>«  ««« 

June    30,    1939.- 2,838,226.000 


Mar.  3.   1933. 


158.  538.  000 


Balance a,  679.  698, 000 

Proprietary  Interest  In  Oo»veminent  corpora- 
tions and  credit  agencies:  «  ««i  ;««  000 

June    30,    1939       »•  •««  238.  000 

Mar.  3.   1933. ._?- 2. 184. 000.  'M 

Difference 1.384.238.000 


Exchange   stablllfatlon  fund: 

June    30,    1939 

Mar.  3.  1933 


a.  000, 000, 000 


Difference -       2.000.000.000 

Ttotal  lncr«Bje  in  Tr«asury  assets -      6.830.030^000 

Net  increase  m  public  debt— 13,438,246,000 

Tou  remember  I  said  the  total  Increase  In  our  national  Incorne  I 
between  1933  and  1939  over  what  It  wotild  have  been  If  the  rate 
of  1932  had  continued  was  $139.000j000.000.  In  the  course  of 
that  Increase  in  our  national  Income  ttxere  has  been  a  net  Increase 
of  $13  438  000  000  In  ti-x  national  debt.  Leaving  a  balance  to  the 
good  If  all  the  net  Increase  In  the  national  debt  from  1933  to  1939 
were  pa'd  out  of  the  Increased  xuitlonal  Income  of  about 
$115,500,000,000.  A  pretty  good  trade,  I  say!  ^n^l  It  Is  well  to 
remember  that  $2,000,000,000  of  that  net  Increase  of  $13,438,000,000 
out  of  the  national  debt  is  attributed  to  the  payment  of  the  bonus 
which  gave  Justice  to  the  veterans  of  this  Nation, 

A  simple  set  of  figures,  therefore,  that  one  can  remember  on 
the  fingers  of  hU  hand,  tells  the  whole  economic  story  of  the  last 

^  fftional  income,  $40,000,000,000  In  1082:  $68,600,000,000.  In  1939. 
Twenty-six  billion  dollars  of  cash  Federal  expenditures  between 
1033  and  1030.  upon  the  Federal  program  for  recovery  and  better 
condlUons  In  the  country.  8U  billkm  dollars  In  cash  put  out 
In  that  period  by  the  Federal  Goremment  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  to  carry  on  that  program.  Seventeen  bUUon  doUars  dis- 
bursed In  cash  by  the  Federal  Government  In  that  time  In  loans 
to  big  business,  little  business,  and  sgrlculture. 

Total  Increase  In  the  national  income  In  that  period  above 
what  it  would  have  been  If  the  rate  of  1932  under  Hoover  had 
continued.  $139,000,000,000. 

Net  increase  In  the  national  debt  In  the  same  period, 
$13,438,000,000  and  $2,000,000,000  of  that  debt  increase  going  to 
pav  the  bonus. 

it  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  Democrats  paid  the  bonus  due 
the  soldier  boys  while  the  Hoover  Administration  drove  them  out 
of  Washington  with  a  bayonet. 

A  few  days  ago  the  brilliant  young  proeecutlng  attorney  In  New 
York  purported  to  startle  the  country  with  the  announcement 
that  "our  productive  plant  and  equipment  have  been  running 
down  at  the  heels  for  the  past  7  years  at  an  rfverage  rate  of  more 
th!*n  $1  000  000.000  a  year."  Mr.  Dewey  dldnt  favor  the  country 
with  an  announcement  as  to  how  he  arrived  at  that  figure  or 
what  the  so\irc«  of  his  authority  waa.  If  Mr.  Dewey  had  simply 
inaccurately,  by  Inadvertence  of  some  sort,  quoted  a  figure  and 
made  an  error  that  would  be  quite  understandable  a^d  qu  te 
forgivable  but  In  Mr.  Dewey's  case  I  am  afraid  that  he  dldn  t  quite 
get  the  point  that  his  advisers  wanted  him  to  make. 

The  true  figures  on  this  subject  are  easily  ascertainable.  Let 
m»  Klve  you  exact  figures  and  the  eiact  source.  On  pages  40  and 
48  of  the  volume.  National  income  and  Capital  Formation.  1910-26, 
and  page  2  of  the  buUetln.  Commodity  Flow  and  Capita^  Formation 
both  published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  the 

following  facts  are  brought  out:  .»,,  ,.o«  «n«  nnn  i«  looo  ty. 

Gross  capital  formation  declined  from  $11,489,000,000  In  1929  to 

$2,987,000  000  In  1933,  or  74  percent  Tbat  ^^^  "^^^^A^^^  .g^g 
Net  capital  formation  declined  from  plus  $4,355,000,000  In  1929 
to  minus  $1.974  000  000  In  1933.  By  1087  gross  capital  formation 
had  recovered  to  $9.383,000.000— a  rise  of  214  percent  That  was 
under  Roosevelt  Net  capital  formation  »^^  been  transfonned 
from  a  negative  figure  in  1933  to  a  positive  figure  of  $3,148,000,000 
to  T937  In  the^rlod  of  1933^.  Inclusive,  net  capita^  forma- 
Son  was  not  a  negative  figure  of  $7,000,000,000  as  Mr^  Dewey  flg- 
uSl.  but  a  posltl^  figure  of  almort  $3,600,000,000-*  trifling  ^ 
of  $10,000,000,000  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  New  York.  That 
was  under  Roosevelt.  «T^«^er- 

You  and  I  are  not  hlgh-prtced  •««»i«*'-,^*  ^]^e^    tbe 
■Und  that  U  used  machinery  U  rqpUoed  by  new  machinery,  the 


productive  capacltv  of  the  machinery  is  Increased  Instead  of  de- 
creased. So  the  producUvlty  of  the  American  economic  macbine 
has  greaUy  Increased  since  1933.  not  only  because  of  expenditures 
over  and  above  the  depreciation  allowance,  also  because  of  ex- 
penditures equal  to  the  depreciation  allowance. 

Field  Ingot  capacity  Increased  from  70.2  mUUon  groM  tons  at 
the  end  of  1932  to  73.1  gross  tens  at  the  end  of  1938.  The  per- 
centage Increases  In  capacity  for  the  mt»e  Important  of  tbose 
products  between  the  end  of  1032  and  the  end  of   1037  was  as 

'°"°''"=  PercenI 

Seamless  pipe  and  tube J®' 

Tin   plate— *!•• 

Sheet —  **•  ^ 

These  figures  were  complied  by  the  American  Iron  and  Stetf 

Institute.  _    .w     _.    1 

AccoTtling  to  the  WaU  Street  Journal  of  Febniary  16.  the  steel 

Industry  expects  to   spend  $140,000,000   for   new   equipment   this 

year   wMch   wUl   bring   "the   total    spent   or   to   be   spent  for    new 

equipment  since  1034  to  about  $1,000,000,000. 

Petroleum  refining  capacity  Increased  from  8.800.000  barreu  per 

day  at  the  end  of  1082  to  4,500,000  barrels  per  day  at  the  end  of 

1038 
Paper  and  paperboard   capacity   Increased  from   18,700.000  tons 

per  year  at  the  end  of  1932  to  16.200.000  tons  at  the  end  of  1038. 

The  gross  during  1938  exceeded  the  gross  during  any  previous  year 

Electric  power  generating  capacity  increased  from  88.000.000  kflo- 
watts  at  the  end  of  1932  to  37.600.000  kUowatts  at  the  end  of  1^. 
The  industry  predicts  that  the  Increase  during  1940  wUl  be  Uie 
greatest  In  10  years.  Everybody  knows  that  American  farm  capacity 
has  steadily  lnci«ased  since  1932.  In  fact  in  1937  expenditure  for 
new  farm  machinery  and  equipment  greatly  exceeded  any  previous 
years  of  expendittures  since  1920.  and  has  remained  at  a  high  level 

since.  ^  ^  ^  *».. 

Not  only  has  our  manxifacturlng  machine  not  run  down  at  ine 

heels   in  the   last  6   years.   It   has  steadUy   increased   »^  5"*^"°5T; 

I   The  National  Research  Project  made  a  most  carefulstudy  of  tbto 

;   question.    Their  analysis  of  60  manufacturing  Industeles  «^o^  «»• 

output  per  man-hour  Increased  each  year  since  1032  up  tol036. 

In  that  year,  1936.  production  per  man-hour  was  18.1  percent  great» 

than   in    1032.   an   average   gain   of   43   percent  per  year.     Checks 

on  recent  data  indicate  that  manufacturing  output  Pef„™an-»oj»f 

tSlayls^  26  to  30  percent  higher  than  in  1032.  30  to  86  percent 

higher  than  in  1929.  ^       „.       *  *w-, 

In  fact,  a  few  days  ago.  the  Federal  Beserve  Board  put  out  to* 
fact  that  the  output  of  our  industrial  marhlnes  in  this  countty 
exceeded  1929,  yet  the  project  facto  were  that  there  were  a  mULUm 
few«  men  employed  l£  turning  out  «»V<«*P«^.,  ^^JJ  *  f*.^ 
of  common  knowledge  that  we  have  an  Industrial  niachtoe  that 
^^^y  produce  tLs  work.  $00,000,000,000  a  year,  yet  only  abto 
to  prtxluoe  now  at  the  rate  of  $70,000,000,000  a  yew. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  any  Inventory  nor  to  ^^^^.^^ 
this  Government  In  the  last  7  years  has  <tonefOT  ^«  ^"»-0j 
this  country  the  Nation-wide.  federrJly  supported  campaign  for 
SL  aSS  5^  syphUls,  of  cancer,  of  tuberculo^  for  maternal 

Sre.  sSSS  for  tte^bllnd.  aid  to  d*?*™**?!^,*;?^, "-SS^biS 
the  ased-  nor  have  I  spoken  how  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
tried  With  remarkable  eflSclency  to  clean  up  ^  F*'"'}^^?^^ 
tlon  in  the  Nations  life,  to  purtfy  the  channels  of  commerce  and 
tiade  to  keep  ever  open  the  doors  of  opportunities  to  those  who 
want  tT  enter  into  and  live  as  part  of  our  economic  system,  nor 
JS?e  I  nSuoned  what  it  has  d*^  in  striking  down  monopoly 
SStinflp  restraints  upon  free  trade,  purifying  the  whole  eoo- 

nomlc  stream  of  the  country.  ^,       .     «         *»..^   . 

Is  It  now  time  to  abandon  these  obJecUves?  Have  they  been 
foind  un^rlhy  ends?  Have  we  placed  an  undue  emph-ta  upon 
the  nrotecUon  of  the  famUy  and  the  home;  the  establishment  of  » 
SmSSS  of  opportunity  f'or  aU  the  people,  upon  aid  t«those  who 
STSrvlctlms^S^  disaster?  Is  there  no  longer  any  n«Kl  «or  gov- 
tJ^ent  and  by  that  we  mean  for  society  in  general,  to  concern 
ISSuiout  the  welfare  of  individual  men,  women,  and  children, 
iltout  whether  they  have  Jobs,  decent  homef.  safe  health  condl- 
tSS!  IbSut  a  fiS  chanci  to  get  a   foothold  In   the   economic 

*^H^  tragic  is  the  picture  confronting  us  when  we  "f^^o^'J?? 
to  thi  Srteon  of  whitt  yet  needs  to  be  done,  -pere  are  ».0OO^ 
SnertcMi  families,  consisting  of  an  -7^  ofjourand  a  frartioa 
nersons  Dcr  famUy.  Fourteen  percent  of  these  families  have  an 
S^  l?^mrof'$500  or  less;  42  P^r^J^^^  ^^  g 
ai  000  or  less  66  percent  an  annual  income  of  $1,500  or  Jess,  B7 
Jir'2it°an^ual'?ncome  of  $2,600  or  le«^  percent  an  annjj^ 
income  of  $5,000  or  less;  09  percent.  $10,000  or  1^  as  MmuM 
tScnme  and  1  Dcrcent  only.  $10,000  or  more  per  year.  The  figures 
S^f^^oiiTSoSe  woSd  be  dlstlncUy  less.  ^In  «5me  j-sctl^ 
i*  iv,7^i,ntrvthe  waae  of  a  farm  laborer  sotmds  slmost  like  the 
S^iS^iStron^f  the^C^Jai  coolie.  With  such  a  ■tandard  of 
^^^d^i  26.000.000  American  cltlsens  to  •  bare  margin 
nf^trttSre^Se^  is  there  any  wonder  that  there  U  a  wlde-spr«s4 
^ifJia  aLd^  iraeral  und«  nourishment,  that  every  year  there 
SS^^  JS2,nS^enUble  deaths  of  somebody's  loved  one^ 
^e^^K^elUoo  counties  In  the  United  Stotes  ^  which  there 
^^  ^J^i  faruiues  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  United  ««<•-« 
JShS?  ^t?"^^  tkaJm  sU  AahiUty   another   10  yr 
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iffht  t^  be  Blven  to   I  If  this  power  had  been  abused  In  ths  past  there  would  be  JujUflc*- 
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eould  be  add*^  to  th«  life  expectancy  of  the  cltlxenshlp  of  this 
country  by  tiie  appUeaUon  of  meuiirea  known  t&  Medical  Science 
to  be  wholly,  or  eren  pttitlaUy  eff*ctlv«;  that  the  death  rate  In 
cancer  could  be  cut  In  half.  Infant  and  maternal  tnortallty  with 
Ttgorotu  and  lnt«Ulgent  attention  could  be  reduced  another  60 
percent;  that  pneiuxwnla.  the  "Captain  of  men  of  death."  can  be 
dunlnlabed  at  leaet  M  percent;  that  venereal  dlaeaaea.  a  ma}or 
cauae  of  Insanity.  Inaecurlty,  and  death,  could  be  practlcaUy  abol- 
ished; that  tuberculoala  could  be  practically  wiped  out;  that  the 
ImproTement  of  general  condltlooa  and  the  application  of  proper 
medical  care  would  relatlTely  abotlah  Insanity;  that  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  our  people  could  be  pushed  up  to  70  years  even 
within  the  next  decade. 

Two  hundred  of  the  largest  corporations  of  this  country  still 
own  approximately  one-fourth  of  all  the  wealth  of  this  country, 
and  about  one-half  of  all  the  nonbanklng  corporate  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  One-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  corporations  of  the  United 
States  earn  60  percent  of  the  earnings  of  all  the  corporations  of 
the  country.  In  a  recent  year  4  percent  of  all  the  estates  trans- 
mitted by  Inheritance  represented  one-third  of  all  the  property 
descending  by  Inheritance. 

In  the  year  1010.  with  a  poptilatlon  of  02.000.000.  there  were 
33.000.000  farmer*  In  the  United  States.  In  1938,  with  a  population 
of  130.000,000.  the  country  had  only  31310.000  farmem.  There  are 
650.000  farmers  tilling  100,000.000  acres  of  land  where  the  farms  are 
too  poor  to  yield  a  decent  living.  Fcorty-two  percent  of  the  farm  pop- 
ulation are  tenants.  An  additional  10  percent,  i-ent  the  land  they 
cuiuvate.  Between  1030  and  10S6  there  were  over  300.000  increase 
In  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  in  the  United  States. 

A  territory  as  large  as  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  been  eroded 
into  uaeiessneas.  There  are  probably  10.000.000  people  in  this  coun- 
try of  employable  age  who  actually  need  work,  want  to  work,  and 
can't  find  a  decent  Jcb.  We  have  more  Illiterates  than  college  grad- 
uates. Only  two  and  cne-fotvth  million  of  our  population  are 
college  (H^duatee:  only  5.000,000  are  high-school  graduates;  32.000,000 
have  bad  only  elementary-sctux^l  work.  Rural  school  teachers  re- 
ceive leaa  than  $580  a  year.  Out  of  a  population  of  30,000,000  boys 
and  girls  from  16  to  34  years  of  age.  nearly  5,000,000  are  out  of 
school,  unemployed,  and  seeking  Jobs. 

There  are  700.000  Crimea  committed  annually  by  people  under  21 
years  of  age  in  the  United  States.  We  have  over  4.000.000  criminals 
A  felony  is  committed  every  34  seconds.  Thirty-six  lives  are  taken 
every  day  by  homicide.  There  Is  1  murder  in  our  civilized  country 
every  40  minutes.  In  institutions  of  Juvenile  delinquency  there  are 
30  000  inmates:  in  our  State  and  Federal  prisons.  140.000;  In  State 
and  county  prisons  there  are  another  46.000.  The  total  United 
States  annual  crime  cost  Is  estimated  at  $15,000,000,000,  which  is 
$38,500  every  minute — over  $40,000,000  every  day. 

In  1938  we  had  300,000  children  under  Institutional  care.  350,000 
patienu  in  hospitals  for  mental  diseases.  100.000  freeble-mlnded  and 
epileptics  in  SUte  institutions,  66,000  children  blind  and  partially 
seeing.  100,000  crippled  children,  500,000  deaf  and  hard-cf-hearing 
children,  another  half  million  delinquent  children.  1.000,000  more 
children  with  defective  speech.  Fifty  percent  of  all  these  defectives 
lived  in  rural  areas. 

Does  this  plcttire  convince  anyone  that  the  time  for  construc- 
tive effort  and  for  a  crusade  for  human  welfare  Is  past  In  America? 
Can  anyone  see  this  sad  spectacle  without  his  heart  going  out  to 
the  Btifferlng  and  the  sorrowful,  to  the  neglected,  the  forgotten, 
the  llttle-prlvtleged  the  weak,  the  victims  of  thetr  own  dlsabUtties, 
those  caught  In  the  fell  clutch  of  untoward  drctimstanoe?  Re> 
member,  there  Is  none  of  these  but  who  has  a  human  soiil  and  In 
his  heart  the  echoes  of  all  the  left  aspirations  that  have  ever 
reverberated  In  the  consciences  of  men.  Remember  that  through 
his  heart  surges  all  those  himnan  hopes  which  num  has  ever 
dreamed  of.  Remember  that  he  too,  yearns  anxlovialy  for  his 
place,  though  small.  In  the  sun  of  life — In  his  cotintry's  destiny. 

Here  Is  presented,  then,  a  period  In  our  history  when,  in  a  way, 
never  approximated  In  the  Nation's  past  a  whole  political  party, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  will  of  the  American 
people,  has  devoted  Itself  to  making  things  better  for  thoee  who 
dwell  upon  this  soU,  and  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  which  no 
administration  past  has  observed.  It  has  persisted  In  Its  determi- 
nation to  make  this  Nation  a  conspicuous  example  of  how  in  the 
crucible  of  honest  cooperative  effort  there  may  be  refined  the 
greatest  and  happiest  Nation  In  all  the  world. 

This  pcUcy  has  represented  no  maudlin  sentiment,  no  vmreason- 
Ing  sympathy,  no  Irresponsible  emotionalism;  it  has  been  at  once 
an  administration  that  Joined  both  head  and  heart.  For,  while 
it  has  placed  first  things  first,  while  It  has  contemplated  that  the 
only  thing  that  mattered  about  this  country  was  the  way  the 
people  who  Inhabited  It  lived,  nevertheless,  it  has  not  only  made 
conditions  better  for  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  structure,  but  as 
well  for  the  man  who  sits  In  his  exalted  position  at  the  apex  of 
the  economic  pyramid.  That  man  In  his  rarlfled  atmosphere  is. 
too.  better  off  than  he  was.  because  these  things  which  were  once 
but  the  signs  of  wealth  have  beoome  tangible  and  real  economic 
assets.  His  business,  his  heme,  his  personal  and  physical  well- 
belng  enjoy  a  security  which  comes  from  an  ordered  Nation  where 
chaos,  anarchy,  the  threat  of  revolution  have  been  destroyed. 

A  Oovemment  has  dared  to  gn4>ple  with  economic  difficulties 
ehallenylng  the  best  efforts  and  the  best  brains  of  the  world. 
People  have  been  guided  Into  new  servloee  and  new  vocations; 
they  have  been  taught  new  skill.  Work  has  been  provided  for 
those  displaced  by  the  Irresistible  marclx  of  technological  improve- 


ment. A  purchasing  power  to  enjoy  the  good  things  and  to  give  a 
market  to  the  sellers  of  good  thmgs  has  been  developed.  With- 
out trespass  upon  a  single  Inununlty.  without  the  violation  of  any 
right,  without  force,  any  manner  of  coercion,  but  through  the 
sheer  compelling  power  of  intelligent  and  devoted  leadership  there 
has  come  about  an  order,  a  pattertx,  a  spirit  of  coordination  In  our 
national  life  which  makes  America  now  the  strongest  Nation  she 
has  ever  l>een  in  her  history.  Not  only  that.  It  has  given  America 
again  the  feel  of  herself.  Like  Antaetis  of  old,  our  people  have 
touched  Mother  Earth,  and  in  touching  It  they  have  gained  new 
strength  that  comes  only  from  contact  with  the  eternal  forces 
Of  the  world. 

Darker  than  at  any  time  In  American  history  is  the  world  pros- 
pect today.  The  maelstrom  of  war  threatens  to  engtilf  the  earth. 
Where  Is  there  a  man  who  the  people  can  so  implicitly  trust  to 
keep  us  out  of  war  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt?  Where  \a  the  man  who 
has  had  the  many  years'  experience  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
has  had  to  keep  us  from  the  precipice  of  war?  Where  is  the  man 
who  knows  so  Intimately  and  so  perfectly  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  America  for  peace  as  does  Roosevelt?  Yet  when  the 
world  comes  again  to  chaos  which  will  follow  either  continued  war 
or  peace,  where  La  the  man  who  so  understands  the  world's  prob- 
lenvB  or  can  offer  so  constructive  a  contribution  to  a  peace  which 
may  follow  the  world's  centuries-old  aspirations  for  peace  as 
Roosevelt? 

Where  is  the  man  whose  vision  is  so  broad,  whose  sentiments  for 
right  and  Justice  and  fairness  are  so  pronounced  as  in  the  great. 
generous  heart  of  Roosevelt? 

We  are  not  without  hope  In  America:  we  do  not  believe  In  futil- 
ity; we  have  not  quit  fighting,  hoping,  dreaming  of  a  greater 
America,  a  healthier,  happier,  a  more  prosperous  America,  a  better, 
safer,  saner  world.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  not  willing  to  fold  our 
hands  and  do  nothing,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  That  is  the  reason 
we  are  not  willing  to  turn  our  Oovemment,  which  is  the  instru- 
ment of  our  progress.  Into  the  hands  of  incompetents,  of  the 
blind,  or  thoee  who  do  not  want  to  progress.  That  is  why  we  have 
reasoned  In  our  hearts  together.  That  is  the  reason  we  have 
scanned  the  whole  horizon  for  the  best  and  the  greatest  leader 
that  America  could  have  In  this  time  of  crisis.  That  is  the  reason 
we.  the  people  of  America,  have  an  unshakable  determination  that 
we  will  not  give  up  Roosevelt  as  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  young  men  and  women  of  America  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
cerned about  our  inheritance.  A  bit  ago  it  was  beli^  wasted  away 
and  squandered  by  those  who  neither  knew  how  to  preserve  It  nor 
cared  a  great  deal  about  its  conservation.  Now  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  new  trxistee.  It  has  been  restored.  It  has  been  saved,  not  only 
for  us  but  for  our  posterity.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  and  to  de- 
mand that  no  little  group  of  economic  royalists  shall  again  be 
allowed  to  build  a  wall  around  an  economic  system  and  emblazen 
to  ambitious  youth,  from  the  crest  of  its  ornamented  gates,  the 
sign,  "Keep  out — private  property."  Young  men  and  women  have 
a  right  to  ask  and  to  demand  the  answer  to  the  question,  Wh-xt 
kind  of- a  future  are  we  building  for  them,  for  their  bodies,  their 
minds,  their  souls,  and  dynamic  ambitions? 

Ahead  of  us  lies  a  vista  that  challenges  the  scope  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, a  futtire  that  grasps  the  fancy  and  sends  the  blood  racing 
through  the  veins  of  a  proud  and  understanding  citizenry.  The 
long  road  Is  winding  toward  the  top  of  the  hill.  If  we  but  hold  otir 
cotirse.  husband  ovir  resources  for  the  final  climb,  spend  ourselves 
in  otir  fidelity  to  our  cause,  there  shall  soon  burst  upon  our  vision 
the  green  valley  on  the  other  side. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  26  (leffislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4).  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  NEWS,  THE  WASHING- 
TON STAR,  AND  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President,  during  the  next  few  days 
the  Senate  will  have  under  consideration  perhaps  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  that  this  session  of  Congress 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider — reenactment  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  favorably  acted  upon  it,  passing  the  measure 
by  a  vote  of  216  to  163  to  extend  it  another  3  years.  A  re- 
cent analysis  conducted  by  James  S.  Twohey  Associates, 
New  York,  showed  newspaper  support  in  favor  of  extending 
the  trade-agreements  program  had  risen  to  82  percent, 
which  indicates  in  striking  terms  the  sentiments  of  our 
millions  of  voters  generally. 
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complexity,  and  the  mtUUtude  at  tas  dispute*  which  fill  our  eottrt 
a^«n<tera   titM  ilcalraliUltv  erf  tiMiw  belnc  readllv  available  an  admln- 


flnal.  cr  the  liability  Is  certain,  and  where  the  existence  of  sub. 
stantlal  bank  accounts  and   unencumbered  real  estate   make*  It 
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Thoughtful  consideration,  of  ooone.  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  reenactment  of  the  bill;  but  to  make  It  a  political  foot- 
ball—particularly  at  a  time  whose  exigencies  demand  flex- 
ibility In  the  carrying  on  of  our  commercial  relations- 
would  be^  national  tragedy.  I  mA  that  the  three  editorials, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  trtiich  Indicate  the  sentiments 
of  the  country  generally  concerning  extension  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program,  may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Recces,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  News  of  March  26,  IMO] 

TO  TKADX  Oa  irOT  ID  TBAOB 

Today  the  Senate  begins  debate  oo  tbe  bUl  to  prolong  the  HuU- 
Rooaevelt  program  of  leclprocal-trafde  agreementt.  The  House  has 
already  passed  It.  ^    ,       ^ 

The  argumcnU  have  aU  been  made.  In  the  House  and  elsewhere, 
but  they  wUl  be  made  again— and  wltb  the  Senate's  lavish  disregard 

"t  seems  to  us  that  aU  the  lesue*  save  one  may  be  set  aside  as 
inunaterlal.  The  one  that  remains,  after  the  chaff  of  oratory  from 
the  logiollers  and  protectlonUU  la  winnowed  out.  is  this: 

Does  the  United  States  want  to  trade,  or  does  It  not? 

If  It  does  not.  Uien  let  the  HuU  program  slide.  The  "easy"  way 
to  do  that  to  to  require  Senate  ratlflcmtlon  <rf  each  trade  agreement. 
This  is  the  kiss  of  death  that  Is  proffered  by  the  tradlUonallsts.  the 
tariff  polltlclana.  Including  even  the  chairman  of  tbe  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  "Silver"  Kmt  PtrtMAH. 

U  we  wish  to  conUnue  as  a  merchant  power,  and  to  expand  o^ 
foreign  trade,  and  to  be  ready  when  ftmce  comes  with  a  tested 
formula  for  combating  the  guerrUlA  economics  that  helped  bilng  on 
this  present  war.  then  the  HuU  program  must  be  voted  new  life. 

The  hmMle  axiom  of  intemmtlcmal  eoonomy  U  thU:  If  you  would 
■eU,  you  must  buy.  The  Hull  program  Is  a  recognition  o«  this 
simple  truth.  The  opposition  to  the  HuU  program,  despite  aU  the 
fancy  arguments  and  phony  sUtUiUca.  can  be  boUed  down  to  this: 
-We  want  to  eat  our  cake  and  have  It.  We  want  to  seU,  but  not  to 
buy  We  want  high  tariffs  to  subsldlBe  our  particular  constituents. 
We  are  not  Interested  In  promoUng  tbe  only  foreign  trade  that  is 
possible  in  the  long  run— «  two-way  trade  from  which  our  whole 
ecOTiomy  would  gain  and  without  which  It  must  wither,  as  the  Lord 
knows  it  viTithered  after  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of  1»30." 

The  maganne  Fortune,  out  today,  reports  the  reoiUt  of  oneof  ita 
found  tables,  this  time  on  the  matter  of  foreign  trade.  The  17 
T>artlcipants  included  Industrial,  economic,  educational,  manufac- 
txu^g  banking,  farm,  and  labor  leMlera.  Three  of  them  advanced 
crlUclsms  agBlnst  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  But  the  great  ma- 
tanty  favored  renewal  o<  the  act.  because—  „*  »    t^     ^ 

"First  It  constitutes  an  instrument  by  which  the  State  uepart- 
ment  can  quickly  negotiate  a  settlement  of  dlflVculties  arising  out 

"Second,  we  know  of  no  satisfactory  altemaUve  to  the  HuU  trade 

Third  the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  wlU  serve  notice 
on  the  world  that  the  United  SUtes  dings  to  the  Idea  of  free 
enterprise  and  will,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  lend  tts  great 
influence  to  a  plan  for  world  reconstruction  aimed  at  the  revival  of 

private  enterprise.  »..-».«. 

-To  abandon  or  emasculate  this  program,  we  fear,  might 
gtrengthen  the  world-wide  forcea  of  totaUtarlanlam." 


I  From  the  Washington  Star  of  February  15,  19401 
A  oooD  erasT 
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Which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Hotise.  is  off  to  a  good  start  In 
the  Senate  as  a  result  of  the  announcement  by  Ohio's  Senator  -TArr 
that  he  Is  opposed  to  any  amendment  '«ni«ng,8«nat«  ™*™- 
tlon  of  the  a^ments.  In  taking  this  eminently  sensible  posi- 
tion. Senator  Tatt,  a  leading  candidate  for  the  RfPy^Uam  Prwd- 
dentlal  nomination,  said  that  such  a  requirement  "simply  would 

kUl  the  whole  program."  o««t.r.tio« 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  e«n  dispute  that  contention 
The  main  purpoee  and  the  greatest  single  virtue  of  t^e  prwrat 
DTOt™  is  thatlt  removes  the  delicate  task  of  tariff  adjustment 
froS^e  influence  of  narrow  sectional  interests  and  the  conse- 
quential ligS>l  ling  which  has  characterixed  vlrtuany  '^ery  con- 
gressional effort  at  formal  tariff  revision.  If  the  *«"»«  »S««f'°^ 
^re  to  be  made  subject  to  Senate  approval  It  would  be  almost 
toSwiblV  tTnegotlate  any  wtwth-whlle  pact.  Negotiators  from 
ffiJ^untrtes  Sdly  would  be  wflUng  to  spend  months  prepar- 
Sg  in~^^nt  if  Uiey  knew  that  In  aU  P":^*''"^^*!,^""^!.?^ 
Sued  or  drastlcaUy  changed  in  the  Senate.  The  P">posiU  as  Sen- 
SorTAir  «id.  simply  would  kUl  the  whole  ProK^ajn  and  there 
SSild^  no  liilsundeVstandlng  about  that.  If  the  trad*  propr^ 
ta  to  be  kUled  It  should  be  done  without  subterfuge  by  the  taking 
S^TOte^Uiat  specific  tosue.  and  not  through  the  adoption  ofa 
Sli<^  amendment  The  pubUc  then  wo"Jd  ^°'7^^,7„i°  P^~* 
rwponsibUity  for  the  economic  distress  »bich  would  follow. 
^toate  op^nents  of  the  present  program  »»7«  «",^««i^2S" 
amendment,  which  are  designed  to  guard  against  "^^P««f ^'""^ 
that  the  limited  power  of  tariff  ad)u.tment  n^^^^fV^i.  JStilSf 
Mdmt  aad  tbe  Secretary  of  State  might  be  abused  In  the  future. 


If  this  power  had  been  abused  In  the  past  there  would  bejuetmca- 
tlon  for  such  amendments,  but  that  to  not  the  case.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  country  as  a  whole  has  benefited  from  the  agreements 
which  have  been  negotiated,  and  it  U  to  be  hoped  that  tbe  Benate 
wlU  not  hesitate  to  renew  this  executive  power  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  leveling  trade  barriers  by  tbe  only  method  which  hoUM 
any  real  promise  of  success. 

(Ftom  the  Washington  Post  of  February  SS.  1040] 
A  ixpuaucAX  Appauiis 
Repreeentatlve  Baocx  Baxtow'b  advocacy  of  the  reciprocal  ^r*^ 
agreements  program  is  outstanding  for  two  reason*.  In  tbe  arst 
place.  Mr.  Babtom  has  refused  to  tn*t  the  queeUon  of  continuing 
the  program  as  a  partisan  issue.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  Republican  in  the  House  who  has.  as  yet.  openly  indorsed 
It  In  the  second  place,  he  has  based  hU  advocacy  on  the  long-time 
benefits  of  cultivating  two-way  trade  Instead  of  oonoemlng  him- 
self about  the  Immediate  effects  of  upeclflc  tariff  changes  upon  otir 
Import  trade.  ^  .    ,  ._.   ,^ 

Cto  both  ooimts,  Mr.  Bahon  deijervee  to  be  oongratuUted  for 
putting  the  interest  of  the  Nation,  as  a  whole,  above  lesser  political 
and  ««nomic  considerations.  All  economists  stress  the  Inevita- 
bility iii  admitting  Imports  In  order  to  provide  foreigners  with  the 
m'^ans  of  buying  our  goods.  But  Mr.  Baxtow  puts  his  empharts 
not  so  much  upon  the  necessity  of  our  taking  goods  as  upon  the 
deElrat)llity  of  doing  so.  "It  Is  a  matter  of  common  sense."  he  »y*, 
•that  ^ve  should  take  useful  goods— lather  than,  to  us.  useless  gold — 
In  excliange  for  our  exports." 

That  argument  is  not  only  a  mon;  realistic  but  also  a  more  <»m- 
peUlnp  reason  for  lowering  barriers  to  imports  than  the  one  usiialiy 
asslKni'd  Today  many  nations  are  able  to  buy  from  us  consider- 
able amounts  of  goods  without  selling  an  equivalent  amount  of 
goods  to  cover  payments.  That  Is  becatise  the  export  exc««  to  otrr 
Lvor  U  covered  by  Imports  of  gold.  We  take  this  gold  at  an 
artmc'-ally  high,  fixed  price  in  unlimited  quantities.  And  the  more 
we  take,  the  less  we  obtam  of  useful  goods  In  exchange  for  our  own 
valuatile  exports.  .         .^  *.    w-^— 

In  dlscusKlons  of  our  gold  policy,  these  facts  have  frequently  been 
brought  out,  but  there  has  been  little  enllgbtenlng  discussion  of 
theU  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  trade -agreements  Program. 
Mr  Button  has  performed  a  public  service,  therefore.  In  dlrrottng 
attention  to  the  importance  of  stimulating  a  useful  Import  trade 
as  an  alternative  to  acceptance  of  overvalued  gold  that  adds  to  our 
already  excessive  stocks  of  the  metiU. 


Tax  Compromises  in  the  Department  of  Justice- 
Some  Aspects  of  I*roccdiire  and  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BAMUKL  O.  CLARK,  JB. 

Ml'  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  \mder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkxmid.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon  Samuel  O.  aark.  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  OeneraU 
United  States  Department  of  JusUce.  at  the  tenth  tax  cUnic. 
section  of  taxation,  of  the  Amixican  Bar  Associadoo.  March 
23.  1940: 

In  one  way  or  another  moat  of  you  have  become  {•aititajn% 
eeneral  way  with  the  Tax  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
tL  f^inction  of  representing  In  a  myriad  of  ««-  •,^'«^*  ^^^ 
enffa.red  In  the  process,  at  tUnea  a  painful  one.  of  taking  private 
weSj^fo?  pSbiSj  W^  Possibly  the  aspect  of  the  Department's 
J^k  wit?  which  you  are  most  familiar  is  the  actual  llUgattonc* 
SCS.TorWh  of  its  task  Is  performed  In  Uje  Court  of  CUUni^ 
Ste^ct  couru,  the  circuit  courts  or  the  Supreme  Court  Inert- 
ia tie~  are  some  case,  which  must  be  V'*f!^/S2!iS*n5S2 
iolutlon  can  be  found  only  In  the  courts.  In  some  a  definite  nOlng 
S  doubSS  %Lts  is  «.iht  «»  a  guide  '^^  ^J* iJi^-^*^ 
thert  may  bTno  common  meeting  ground  for  conapromlse  But 
mfj^ion  is  not  needlessly  sought  after.  In  the  words  of  Burke. 
"Alfeovernment  •  •  •  is  founded  on  compromise  and  barter. 
^  b^I^ST^nvenlencea;  we  give  and  take;  we  remit  some  right. 

"^JJ:  Ta'^lSeU?'^  ci:;es'wl^  Utlgatlon  to  the  bitter  end  1. 


•  Bdmund  Burke,  speech  on  OondUattoa  with 
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and  thoee  between  private  lltlganU.    In  the  former  class  of  cases 
nrocMiure   demands    the   safecuards   which    already   have 


discriminating  severity.""    A  eaet  which  la  forwarded  from  tlxta 
Department  to  the  United  State,  attorney  for  the  InsUttitlon  of 
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complexity,  and  tb«  mtUUtiid*  at  Us  disputes  which  flU  our  court 
OAlendan.  tb«  dealrmbUlty  at  tbar*  b«lBff  remOilj  •raUsble  an  admln- 
utrauv*  ■•  oppo— d  to  a  Judicial  prooaaa  far  the  dlspoaltton  of 
caMa  la  dear.  Tba  Tn  DiTMon  raeogniaea  the  adrantagea  flowing 
from  a  prompt  diapoattlon  of  eaaaa  through  adxnlnlatratltv  nego- 
tlatlona  and  the  Unportane*  of  tha  cslatenoa  of  satisfactory  ma- 
chinery tot  tha  carrying  on  of  sueb  negotiations. 

Th«  importanca  of  thla  function  of  the  Tax  Division  Is  shown  by 
the  fact  tbat  alBMst  on*-fourtli  at  tba  caaea  which  pass  through 
the  Division  art  dlspoaad  of  by  oompromlse.  Thus  during  the  last 
6  years,  of  the  mors  than  8.000  caaea  dlspoaed  of  by  the  Tax  Divi- 
sion— and  this  flgurs  does  not  include  a  large  nxunber  of  special 
tax  eases — 1373  have  been  settled  or  compromised.  Recognition  of 
the  Importanot  of  th»  compromise  function  has  led  to  the  designa- 
tion of  a  apedally  tr»lned  group  of  lawyers  in  the  Tu  Dinsion  to 
handle  this  large  volume  of  work. 

The  power  of  tlie  Attorney  Oenerml  to  compromise  caaea  Is  an 
untrammeled  osm.  It  Is  a  power  which  "la  In  part  Inherent,  apper- 
taining to  tha  oOoa,  and  In  part  derived  from  various  statutes 
and  dedalona."  *  It  extends  to  all  caaea  arising  out  of  the  Internal- 
revenue  laws  where  such  caaea  are  In  litigation  in  the  courts  as 
dlstlngulahed  tram  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  or  are  referred  to  the 
Depar^nent  for  the  purpoae  of  Instituting  legal  proceedings.  Sum- 
marising an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  promulgated  In  1934,' 
this  power  to  oompromiae: 

(1)  Is  to  be  exercised  with  wise  discretion;  (2)  is  to  be  resorted 
to  only  to  promote  the  Oovemment's  best  interest  or  to  prevent 
flagrant  Injustice:  (3)  Is  broad  and  plenary;  (4)  attachea  Imme- 
diately upon  receipt  of  a  case  In  the  Etepartment;  (5)  carries  with 
It  both  dvll  and  criminal  features  and  (0)  any  other  matter 
germane  to  the  caae  which  the  Attorney  General  may  find  necessary 
or  proper  to  consider  before  he  Invokes  the  aid  of  the  courts;  and 
(7)  doea  not  end  with  the  entry  of  judgment  but  embraces  execu- 
tion. 

While  an  exact  marking  out  of  the  boundaries  of  this  power  Is 
unnecessary  to  thla  dlacusaion.  one  ac  two  significant  points  may 
be  briefly  Indicated.  In  spite  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  power,  nice 
questions  of  jurisdiction  freqtiently  arise,  one  of  the  most  dUBcxilt 
of  which  is  the  determination  of  whether  a  given  matter  is  ger- 
mane to  a  caae  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department.  For 
example,  where  a  taxpayer  Is  busy  disputing  with  the  Government 
two  tax  mattera.  only  one  of  which  Is  in  Utlg&tlon  In  the  courts, 
and  then  wearies  of  the  disputes  and  desires  to  dispose  of  both  at 
once  in  a  single  compromise,  has  the  Department  the  requisite 

{urladlctlon  to  declare  peace?    In  other  words.  Is  the  dispute  which 
las  not  reached  the  Tax  Dlvtilon  germane  to  that  which  Is  In  tbe 
courts? 

Ot>vlotiaIy.  the  existence  at  the  requisite  afflnlty  or  kinship  cannot 
be  determined  by  any  rule  of  thumb;  what  is  or  what  is  not  germane 
must  usually  be  determined  by  the  circiunst&nces  of  each  caae.  One 
test,  however,  which  has  been  suggested  Is  whether  or  not  the  matter 
which  Is  not  In  litigation  will  be  neoesaarlly  affected  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  caae  before  the  Department.  For  example,  one  caae 
involved  both  Income  taxes  and  gift  taxes,  but  only  the  income 
taxes  were  in  litigation.  The  taxpayer  offered  to  settle  the  case  on 
the  basis  of  paying  a  percentage  of  each  of  the  taxes.  The  offer 
wsa  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  In  one 
case  depended  upon  different  principles  of  law  than  his  liability  in 
the  other:  that  a  decision  by  a  court  In  one  would  have  no  direct 
bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  the  other:  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
gtrt-tax  caae.  which  had  not  twen  referred  to  this  Department,  was 
not  germane  to  the  income-tax  caae.  On  the  other  hand,  assume 
that  In  a  case  pending  before  the  Department  the  sole  queetlon 
involved  is  the  taxpayw^  cost  bads  of  certain  property  and  that 
there  Is  also  pending  before  the  Bureau  a  claim  for  refund  for  an- 
other taxable  jrear  baaed  entirely  upon  the  same  ground.  In  this 
attuatton  the  matter  not  in  liUgaUon  will  be  necessarily  affected  by 
a  disposition  of  the  caae  before  the  Department,  and,  accordingly,  it 


Is  germane  for  the  purpoeas  at  compromise, 
f  wish  to  caU  atfeentkm 


to  cases  which  are  referred  to  the 
Jotnt  ooeBoaittaa.  Undar  sectlna  STTT  of  the  Internal  Revenue  CXxte. 
no  refund  or  credit  of  certain  kinds  of  taxes  in  excess  of  •76,000 
may  be  made  until  the  matter  has  been  before  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Oongrssi  on  fntemal  Revamw  Taxation  for  a  period  of  30  days. 
Aeccvdingly.  Ct  has  been  the  praottee  of  the  Departoaent  In  recent 
years  to  coodltlon  the  accaptauoe  of  offers  involving  refunds  in 
exceas  of  •75.000  upon  the  approval  of  the  Joint  committee. 

While  the  power  to  oomptoailaa  caaes  la  extremely  broad,  it  Is 
one  whlefa.  tn  the  words  of  the  Attorney  General's  opinion,  is  to 
be  exerdaed  with  "wise  dtsereikm  and  reaorted  to  oolj  to  proooote 
the  Government's  best  Interests  or  to  prevent  flagrant  injustice." 
Assuming  that  technical  Jurtadlctlon  adsta.  when  and  under  what 
ctmdltlons  may  thla  uawai  be  appropriately  exerdsed?  Again,  no 
definite  formula  has  been  evolved  to  define  those  cases  where  the 
Department  of  Jusdoa  may  properly  exercise  its  power  to  com- 
promise. In  general,  however,  a  twofold  standard  Is  i^iplled  to 
determine  the  qoaatlon  of  whether  a  given  dvU  case  Is  com- 
proonisable.  Tba  principal  teat,  and  one  that  la  applied  In  the 
majority  of  the  casse.  relatee  to  the  merits.  The  other  test  Is  the 
financial  condition  of  the  taxpayer.  In  o4hsr  vrorda.  if  In  a  given 
case  there  la  a  rsaaonable  doubt  aa  to  legal  liability  or  as  to  col- 
lectibility, the  caae  li  generally  oonaldered  a  proper  one  for  com- 
promiM.  Oonvenely.  where  Ingenuity  of  counsd  cannot  raise  a 
bona  fide  doubt  aa  to  tha  marlta,  as  where  a  judgment  has  become 


■  Opinion  of  Attorney  General.  S8  Op.  A.  O.  96:  sec  S761.  L  R.  C. 
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final,  or  the  liability  Is  certain,  and  where  the  existence  of  sub. 
stantlal  bank  accounts  and  tmencumbered  real  estate  makes  it 
Impossible  to  contend  that  the  taxpayer  cannot  pay.  generally  there 
can  be  no  oompromlse.  "Certainty  csnnot  be  said  to  exist."  how- 
CTer,  "where  there  is  a  bona  fide  dispute  as  to  either  a  question  of 
fact  or  of  law."  *  Where  such  is  the  case  there  Is  room  for  mutual 
conrwsslon  and  the  problem  then  resolves  Itself  Into  one  of  evaluat- 
ing the  possibilities,  of  weighing  what  is  given  against  what  is 
taken  as  honestly,  accurately,  and  Intelligently  as  possible. 

Where  the  question  of  collectlbtllty  is  involved,  an  investigation 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  taxpayer  Is  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  Naturally  the  Department  relies  In  large 
measure  upon  the  results  of  such  an  Investigation.  In  some  In- 
stances, In  sddltlon,  the  views  of  the  United  States  attorneys  are 
requested  because  of  their  familiarity  with  local  condltlona. 

There  Is  one  factor  which  Is  frequently  urged  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment by  counsel  for  the  taxpayers  as  jiistlfylng  compromise 
and  almost  invariably  rejected.  TTrnt  is  the  factor  of  Inequity. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Department  Is  blind  to  inequity,  for 
the  power  to  compromise  may  be  exercised  "to  prevent  flagrant 
injustice" — but  the  injustice  must  be  flagrant.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, claims  of  flagrant  injustice  are  found  to  be  exagfrerated 
or  untrue  or  confused  with  mere  hsmlshlp.  Compromises  In  this 
category  have  been  rather  rare,  but  the  power  has  been  exercised 
where,  for  example,  the  taxpayer  has  made  a  showing  that  pay- 
ment of  the  full  amount  In  a  lump  sum  would  bankrupt  him  or 
wotild  otherwise  work  some  Irremediable  adversity.  But  even  In 
these  instances  the  Department  has  generally  gone  no  further  than 
agree  to  accept  payment  in  Installments  of  the  amount  offered  in 
oompromlse.  Also,  in  such  cases  provision  la  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  upon  the  deferred  Installments  and  the  taxpayer 
xisually  is  required  to  post  collateral  to  Insure  full  payment.  The 
justiflcatlon  for  this  policy  was  stated  by  the  present  Attorney 
General  in  an  address  given  a  few  years  ago:* 

"A  liberal  compromise  policy  which  waives  the  claims  of  the 
Treasury  for  consideration  of  'public  policy"  or  hardship  Is  Im- 
poadble  of  administration  without  creating  a  favored  class  of 
taxpayers,  and  without  creating  many  real  discriminations,  which 
give  rise  to  stories  of  compromise  by  Influence  and  partiality. 
•  •  •  If  the  present  policy  seems  severe,  let  it  have  credit  for 
being  Impartial." 

If  In  a  caae  there  Is  doubt  as  to  liability  or  as  to  collectibility 
and.  accordingly,  it  is  a  proper  one  for  compromise,  administrative 
machinery  established  for  the  consideration  of  compromise  offers 
may  be  quickly  put  In  motion.  To  some  of  you  who  ciistonuirlly 
handle  cases  before  the  Department,  it  may  appear  that  this  ma- 
chinery Is  complicated,  has  too  many  overseers,  and  Is  productive 
of  unnecessary  delay.  Simplicity  and  speed  are.  of  course,  desirable, 
other  things  being  equal,  and  these  factors  are  emphasized  so  far 
as  niay  be  consistent  with  essential  safeguards.  In  exercising 
the  broad  and  plenary  power  to  compromise  there  Is  substituted 
for  the  Judicial  an  administrative  Judgment,  and  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  those  who  exercise  that  power.  Every  care 
must  be  and  Is  taken  to  Insure  that  It  Is  not  exercised  carelessly 
or  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 

It  may  be  well  to  trace  the  course  of  the  typical  offer  In  com- 
promise from  the  time  of  Its  submission  to  the  receipt  by  the  pro- 
ponent of  notice  of  the  action  which  has  been  taken.  Most  of  the 
offers  are  submitted  directly  to  the  T^x  Division  of  the  Department 
in  the  form  of  letters.  Generally  the  Department  does  not  require 
the  use  of  a  form  such  as  Treasury  Forrr»  656  and  65d-C.  When 
offers  are  submitted  directly  to  the  Department,  it  Is  the  uniform 
practice  to  refer  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  Is 
in  effect  our  client,  for  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  counsel, 
and  In  many  Instances  In  cases  pending  In  the  district  courts  to 
the  United  States  attorney  as  well. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  chief  counsel's  recommendation  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  United  States  attorney  when  appropriate. 
the  attorney  in  the  Tax  Division  to  whom  the  caae  has  been  assigned 
prepares  a  detailed  memorandum  which  he  sends  over  the  desk  of 
his  section  ciilef  to  the  compromise  section.  The  case  Is  then 
assigned  to  one  of  the  members  of  this  section  for  consideration 
of  the  offer  in  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  His 
condustosis  are  embodied  In  a  covering  memorandum,  which  Is 
reviewed  by  the  head  of  the  compromise  section,  and  Is  then  con- 
ddered  by  the  prlndpal  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Division.  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  person- 
ally reviews  all  comiHnmises  in  the  more  Important  cases  and  in 
all  other  caaea  in  which  there  is  a  divergence  of  views. 

The  file  then  goes  to  the  Assistant  Solicitor  General,  who  is 
authorised  to  act  Anally  upon  offers  in  compromise  of  claims  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  In  all  cases  In  which  the  gross  amount 
of  the  original  dalm  does  not  exceed  $50,000.  and  of  claims  against 
the  United  States  wherein  the  amount  to  be  refunded  does  not 
exceed  $10,000.  The  Assistant  Solicitor  General  usually  rtfcrs  a 
compromise  to  one  of  the  memt>ers  of  his  staff,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  this  review  he  takes  flnal  action  or  submits  the  matter 
to  the  Attorney  General  with  his  recommendation  if  the  amounts 
just  mentioned  are  exceeded. 

The  views  of  all  of  the  individuals  who  pass  upon  the  offer  are 
placed  in  the  file,  together  with  aU  other  recommendations  made 
in  the  caae.  Needless  to  say.  there  are  Inherent  differences  be- 
tween compromises  to  which  the  Federal  Government  is  a  party 

*  Opinion  of  Attorney  General.  38  Op   A   G   98. 

•  1034  Tax  Magazine,  p.  342.  Changes  in  Treasury  Tax  PoUcy,  by 
Robert  H.  Jackson. 
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and  thoae  between  private  lltlganta.  In  the  former  class  of  cases 
cederly  procadtirs  demands  the  safeguarda  which  already  have 
been  touched  upon.  In  tlie  Utt«r  class  the  informality  and  expe- 
dition that  might  be  obtained  are  limited  principally  by  the 
(xmfldence  of  one  attorney  in  another  and  the  dlsUnce  to  the 
ne«r«et  telephone.  There  may  be  thoee  among  you  who  feel 
that  the  "sqxutfe  comers"*  the  late  Justice  Holmes  said  a  citizen 
must  turn  in  dealing  with  the  Government,  are  stretched  mto 
dty  blocks  when  it  comes  to  compromlalng  tax  cases.  Neverthe- 
less it  U  believed  that  the  present  procedure  U  best  suited  to 
slttiatlons  in  wiiich  the  judgment  of  those  handling  cases  for  the 
Oovemment  is  sutwtituted  for  tliat  of  the  courts. 

dearly  this  procedure  cannot  be  carried  out  m  a  day  or  a 
week  It  does  take  time.  However,  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  prevent  unnecessary  delays.  Further,  the  Department  Is  so 
seared  that  where  an  immediate  deddon  \b  essential  and  where 
the  facte  are  such  that  an  Informed  judgment  may  be  quicdtiy 
reached  a  decision  may  be  secured  within  a  period  of  a  few 
dsTS.  Frequently  informal  conference  between  taxpayer's  counsel 
and  attorneys  in  the  Tax  Division  are  helpful  from  the  sUndpolnt 
of  time  saving  and  may  be  of  material  assistance  in  arriving  at 
an  accurate  understanding  of  the  merite  of  the  case.  The  Depart- 
ment is  always  willing  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  disposing  of  a 
rase  In  this  manner,  and  the  door  has  never  been  closed  to  anyone 
approaching  the  Tax  Division  with  a  legitimate  and  timely  com- 

^^S^dftU)?^"  Steps  token  within  the  Tax  Division,  much  can 
be  done  by  counsel  for  the  taxpayers  toward  expediting  tlie  con- 
slderatlon  of  a  compromise  offer.  Considerable  time  is  lost  in 
^yc^  because  the  offer  submitted  is  indefinite  or  amb^o-os 
in  Ite  terms.  Ambiguous  offers,  of  course.  °»"«'^  ^ J^^;^^^.^, '°^ 
clarification.  It  is  important  that  any  offer  made  be  expUclt  in 
all  details.  For  example,  in  an  offer  to  accept  a  refund  of,  say 
$10,000.  it  should  be  specifically  stated  whether  the  payment  of 
$10,000  and  no  more,  or  $10,000  plus  interest,  is  con,t«naplated. 
Likewise.  In  cases  where  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  coUecUbllity, 
the  n^  effect  of  a  naked  assertion  of  inability  to  pay  is  dekiy. 
Such  an  l^SrtlSn  is  too  frequenUy  thrown  In  for  '^^ftever  value 
It  may  have.  It  has  none.  The  facts  should  be  properly  de^^Joped 
m  the  offer,  and  a  statement  of  the  taxpayer's  assets  and  l^^llltles 
Sid  any  other  pertinent  Information  or  documentary  e^^dence 
^ould  be  presented.  Again,  obviously  li^«^"\^,  °5,^'^J^  ^l' 
quently  submitted.  Such  offers  are  in  no  way  ^^^f^J^  .^.  *  ^tf" 
navers  case  and  so  far  as  possible  they  are  not  permitted  to  delay 
rSTndSf  trS.  A  carefSTlntellig^t  appraisal  by  ^unsel  c^ 
fhe^ttUng  v^ue  of  his  case  will  do  much  toward  speeding  up 

'^S'o^  fea?SgV°he  subject  of  compromise  In  civil  cases.  I  w^h  to 
refer  bMefly  to  the  new  pretrial  procedure.'  FrequenUy  an  offer  to 
STrnpromTse  Is  submitted  as  the  result  of  a  pretrial  hearing  held 
m^S^ce  with  the  new  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure^  Of 
coiu^  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Government's  representative  at 
S?Tretrta  hearing  to  bind  the  Government  to  a  "^^Prom^ot 
a  Federal  tax  case  Blnce  his  authority  in  that  respect  Is  limited. 
Ho^?v^  t^e  ^^lo^es  at  the  pretrial  might  indicate  that  the 
S^  is  one  that  Is  susceptible  of  compromise  and  might  lead  to  a 
S£f^<3^  offer  by  the  taxpayer.  In  many  Instances  lay-Ters  have 
Seated  prior  to  the  pretrial  hearing,  to  take  up  the  sub  ect  of 
^m^rSls?  The  way  ?s  opened,  however  ^yt^he  pretrial  Judge^ 
inauirv  as  to  whether  the  case  is  one  that  might  be  compromlsea. 
SlTu  ^w  a^n^on  practice  of  the  courts.  It  frequently  brings 
a^ut  a  dTscuSoiTof  compromise  and  causes  counsel  to  explore 
S^lbiUtVeT  of  thus  disposing  of  the  case.  Counsel  are  often 
Sautter  temper  to  con^der  amicable  adjustments  after  dis- 
closure by  each  side  of  facts  upon  which  it  relies. 

CRIMINAL   CASES 

In  sddltlon  to  the  civil  cases,  the  criminal  tax  cases  form  an 
ImVorSn  part  of  the  work  of  the  Tax  Division  in  the  DeP^tment 
S^  Justice  The  criminal  features  of  tax  work,  however,  comprise 
?L  laie  a  field  to  permit  more  than  a  few  comments  on  some  of 
the  more  troublesome  problems  which  these  cases  present. 

Scnaln  misconceptions  are  apparently  prevalent  concerning  the 
attitude  a^  policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice  with  respect  to 
the  p«^ecutlon  of  criminal  ca^.  Simply  stated,  the  act  of  wlll- 
SSy^^d  fraudulently  evading  taxes  constliutes  a  serious  crime 
Which  may  be  punished  by  a  penitentiary  sentence,  and  it  Is  the 
duty  aJTd  policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute  those 
Jho  have  ?^irSlttcd  it.     "nie  policy,  however,  is  not  one  of  "un- 

'  .  Bock  Island  A.  <fr  L.  R.  Co.  v.  United  ^*'|*"  <254  U.  S^  141^«) 

t  The  ernerlence  In  reeard  to  compromise  at  or  after  pretrial  is 
sienm^nt  In  the  StatTcourts  of  uLs^husetU  and  in  the  Wayne 
SiSntrcircult  Court  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  pretrial  p:-actlce  Prevailed 
fwleleral  years  before  Its  adoption  in  Federal  Pr'>c^dure^  In  the 
iSIs^chusetts  courts  25  percent  of  the  cases  are  <:°°>P^°™^^'^« 
t^retrlal  Judge  and  another  16  percent  are  compromised  between 
Se  ^pretmi  hearing  and  the  regular  trlal^  While  it  cannot  be 
prov^  statistically  that  pretrial  brought  about  all  o^^hose  com- 
promises, undoubtedly  most  of  them  w«*  consummated  as  the 
result  of  pretrial.  Experience  In  the  Btete  oourtw  at  Detroit  ana 
ESbu%h^nd  m  the  United  8Ut«  District  Court  of  M*«jcj^^2 
has  been  similar.  The  latter  court  was  probably  the  flrst  Federal 
SSSrT^l^ve  a  pretrUl  calendar  after  the  f«%  f^^'^J^.J^fs  al 
came  effective  Out  of  313  cases  pretrled  m  that  court.  95^  or 
SSly  on7-mrd,  were  compromiaed  during  a  preUial  se«.ion  lasting 
S  weekfli 


discrtmlnatlng  severity."*  A  caae  which  is  forwarded  frnm  ttila 
Department  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  InsUtntlon  <tf 
crunlnal  proceedings  la  one  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  palnstak- 
ing  scrutiny  carefuUy  designed  to  elimlnata  thoee  caees  where  tha 

invoking  of  criminal  sanctions  Is  not  warranted. 

Such  u  case  began  with  a  joint  inwiatlgatlon  by  a  revenue  agent 
and  a  B(iecUl  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
agent's  Investigation,  the  report  of  the  special  agent  want  to  tha 
ofllce  of  the  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Unit  of  the  Btireau  in  Wash- 
ington. The  case  was  then  reviewed  by  the  Penal  Division  of  the 
Bureau  and  by  the  Tax  Diviaion  of  tl^te  Department  at  Justice.  At 
one  or  more  times  during  the  cours«!  of  the  consideration  of  his 
case,  the  taxpayer  had  an  opportunity  to  present  wliatever  facte  and 
explanations  he  desired. 

This  procedure  is  designed  "to  avoid  groundless  prosecution  aa 
well  as  to  assure  deserved  ones."  »  A  cjjse  which  survives  this  process 
is  one  vi'here  it  has  been  concluded,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  facts  by  a  group  of  experienced  la^xryera  both  in  the  Chief  Co\m- 
sel's  Ofllce  of  the  Bureau  and  in  the  Tax  Division,  that  substantial 
evidencf!  of  guilt  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  securing  a  conviction 
exist. 

With  this  background  the  policy  of  the  Department  with  respect 
to  criminal  prosecutions  may  be  broadly  sketehed.  Criminal  pro- 
ceedings; are  not  regarded  as  implementing  the  ordinary  civil  rem- 
edies a\allable  for  enforcing  tex  ooll<xrt;ions.  Indictments  are  not 
u.sed  as  clubs  to  compel  payment  of  taxes  by  the  individuals  in- 
dicted. On  the  contrary.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  the  collection  of  the  clvU  UabUities,  including  fraud  penalties, 
is  a  matter  entirely  apart  from  the  criminal  aspect  of  the  caae. 
Trials  a'  crtmlnal  cases  have  been  Insisted  upon  even  where  It  has 
been  apjiarent  that  as  a  result  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  which 
may  ha\e  l>een  offered  in  settlement  ol  the  case  can  be  collected.  In 
other  words,  where  It  has  been  Anally  concluded  that  substantial 
evidence  of  guilt  and  a  reasonable  prospect  for  conviction  exist,  the 
case  cannot  t>e  disposed  of  by  the  mere  payment  of  money,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  amount.  In  settlement  of  the  clvU  liabiUtles.  ThU  can- 
not be  t30  strongly  emphasized,  for  despite  the  age  of  the  poUcv  and 
the  publicity  given  to  it.  some  cotintiel  for  protpective  defeudante 
persist  In  attempting  to  dispose  of  the  criminal  features  of  a  case 
by  money  payment  alone.  The  only  way  in  which  the  criminal 
aspect  of  such  a  case  may  be  settled  in  the  Department  without  a 
trial  is  by  the  entry  of  an  unconditional  plea  to  one  or  more  of  the 
major  cotmte  of  the  Indictment.  It  Is  optlomd  with  the  defendant 
whether  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  civil  llabiUUes  concurrenUy 
with  the  entering  of  the  plea. 

Offers  which  are  clearly  inadequate  and  do  not  meet  these 
standards  wlU  be  summarily  rejected  and  wiU  not  be  permitted  to 
delay  the  criminal  proceedings.  Where  a  settlement  offer  la 
made,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  reqvilre  the  payment 
of  the  lull  civil  liability,  including  penalties  and  interest,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  the  taxpayer  is  able  to  pay.  However,  the  tax- 
payer is,  of  course,  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  the 
proposec  civil  llabUlty  Is  clearly  exaasive.  In  general,  the  sante 
standards  are  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  adequacy  of 
money   i)ayment8   as   are   applied   to   offers   in  civil   cases. 

Accorclngly.  describing  a  criminal  case  which  has  been  disposed 
of  in  U»e  manner  Just  referred  to  as  one  that  has  been  com- 
promised is  misleading.  The  defendant  payn  the  civil  liability  In 
full  and  admits  his  guilt  by  an  appropriate  plea  to  the  Indict- 
ment It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  agreement  is 
ever  made  with  the  defendant  as  to  the  degree  of  the  crlnUnal 
punishment  that  wUl  be  Imposed.  That  is  a  matter  which 
obviously  lies  exclusively  within  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Moreover,  It  Is  the  standing  policy  of  the  Department  to  make 
no  recommendations  to  the  court  as  to  either  leniency  or  severity 
of  Duni^hment  where  the  civU  liabilities  are  settled  concurrently 
with  the  entry  of  the  plea.  In  the  typl.:»l  case,  however,  an 
objective  statement  of  facte  Is  submitted  for  the  Information  of 
the  couit  This  statement  covers  the  amount  and  sotu-ce  of  the 
defendant  s  Income,  the  amoxmt  of  the  tax  evaded,  the  means  or 
devices  employed  to  that  end.  and  other  pertinent  informaUon 
bearing  on  the  case. 

The  p-esent  policy  of  making  no  r«>comm«!ndatlon  as  to  severity 
or  lenleQcy  of  punishment  was  adopted  principally  because  of 
the  erroaeous  impression,  which  was  almost  Inevitably  created  by 
the  jolnng  of  the  civil  with  the  criminal  sjde  of  the  case  that  a 
Close  relationship  existed  between  the  "'"^^^^o"  °i„%*^S.Li^ 
bllltlcs  and  the  particular  recommendation  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment This  present  policy,  however  la  •PPf-^"*iy,^,^,.*if »„«^^ 
to  misinterpretation.  It  Pe^bap*  has  been  coMtruedmK«m* 
instances  ai  Indicating  that  the  D.-partment  °'  J"«"<*„^  ^l 
ntercsted  In  the  criminal  penalties  impoied.  That  is  not  the 
c^  We  feJl  that?ven  as  t^  first  offenders  the  evasion  of  the  taa 
n^  have  been  so  flagrant  liiat  a  P^^" .  "«°*f ^  »"  '^•'"•^Jfl" 
The  fact  that  the  defendHiit.  after  his  crime  has  been  detected. 
Jays  l£-  S^  which  he  has  evaded  togetl^r  with  penaUles  and 
interest  Is  Of  course,  one  cf  the  facto  to  be  considered  when 
Snce  is  topS^  But  to  my  mind  It  i«  not  a  dominant  fact 
^Tcontrliry  ™W^uses  the  extent  of  the  crtmlnal  penalty  to  rest 
up^n  t^e'abllUy^f  the  defendant  to  pay  XX^  civil  UabUltle.  and 
not  vpon  the  fltigrancy  of  the  crime. 


» 1&34  Tax  Magazine,  p.  842.  Changes  in  Tteasury  Tax  PoUcy.  by 
"^^^MtS^'VilS^ne.  p.  843,  Changea  in  lYea^iry  Tax  Policy,  by 
Robert  U.  Jackson. 
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In  coneliislon.  I  wish  a^in  to  emphasize  that  the  Department 
ts  ready  and  wlUlng  to  consider  any  reasonable,  legitimate  com- 
promlam  or  aettlement  proposal.  In  the  nature  of  tilings  we  can- 
not make  the  offers,  but  we  can  and  do  smooth  the  way  for  the 
proponents.  The  Department  will  meet  at  least  half  way  anyone 
who  com«a  to  us  with  a  bona  fide  proposal.  The  only  request 
we  make  Is  that  the  offer  be  reasonable,  and  that  It  take  into 
account  the  realities  of  the  sltuatlou. 


Can  Industry  Hire  the  Unemployed? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OP  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CORRINOTON  GILL 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Corrington  Gill.  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration,  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  on  Satiirday.  March  23.  1940.  at  1:30  p.  m..  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  People's  Lobby.  National  Press  Club, 
Washington.  D.  C: 

The  qxMstlon  "Can  Indxistry  hire  the  unemployed?"  Is  certainly 
timely.  Uke  numy  other  large  questions,  all  kinds  of  answers  are 
given.  All  kinds  of  reasons  are  advanced  to  explain  unemployment. 
This  year  wiU  bring  a  new  crop.  Next  to  the  war  In  Europe,  prob- 
ably no  other  problem  will  receive  so  much  attention. 

Some  people  blame  Industry  for  not  doing  something  about  un- 
employment. This.  I  think.  Is  the  wrong  approach  to  the  problem. 
Industry  can  do  little  or  nothing  directly  about  it.  Industry  hires 
ail  the  workers  It  can.  IX  buainess  prospects  are  good  you  can  be 
sure  that  Industry  will  reemploy  people.  Individual  business  enter- 
prises hire  what  labor  they  need — no  more,  no  less.  If  10  000  000 
people  are  unemployed  It  Is  not  because  Industry  does  not  want  to 
give  them  Jobs.  The  real  reason  la  that  business  cannot  make  a 
profit  by  giving  these  people  work. 

From  the  depths  of  the  depression  In  1933  to  the  end  of  1939 
business  reemployed  about  eight  and  a  half  million  workers.  This 
Is  a  real  accomplishment — one  that  U  frequently  forgotten  In  the 
heated  discussions  about  unemployment  and  the  responsibilities  of 
business.  This  big  Increase  In  employment  was  made  because 
business  proepecU  were  good.  Any  furtiter  Increases  in  employment 
will  come  about  for  the  same  reason. 

This  brings  us  to  the  qtieatlon:  How  many  workers  mxist  Industry 
reemploy  in  order  to  tiring  unemployment  down  to  a  low  level'  We 
e*n  get  a  good  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Job  by  looking  at  the  number 
of  people  now  regularly  employed  and  the  niunber  available  for 
work. 

There  to  yery  little  guessing  on  these  points.  Some  people  at 
present  are  trying  to  convince  the  public  that  little  Is  known  about 
the  stae  of  the  imemployment  problem.  We  know  a  good  deal 
about  It.  Of  course,  we  need  to  know  more,  and  much  more  will 
be  known  after  we  get  the  IMO  census  returns. 

Let's  look  at  the  atmple  facta,  and  add  up  the  figure*  which  show 
us  what  we  have  to  face.  In  the  first  place,  how  does  regular  em- 
ployment compare  now  with  the  prosperity  era  of  a  UtUe  over  a 
decade  ago?  Official  figures  show  that  employment  a  few  months 
•go  increased  to  a  high  level,  partly  because  of  the  great  activity 
brought  about  by  the  war.  We  know  that  the  volume  of  industrial 
prodtictlon  re«rbed  an  all-time  peak.  Tet  the  figures  show  that 
there  were  1.500.000  fewer  workers  employed  than  In  1939.  This 
Is  one  element  In  our  unemployment  total.  Incident  ily.  employ- 
ment has  dropped  drastlcaUy  ta  the  last  month  or  two. 

Now.  let's  look  at  the  second  and  largest  element  In  our  imem- 
ployment total.  This  Is  the  Increase  In  the  labor  supply  that  has 
taken  place  since  1039.  Tlie  increase  has  amounted  to  0.600.000 
persons — that  ts.  the  ntmiber  working  or  looking  for  wco^  has 
Increased  by  this  amount  over  the  number  working  or  looking 
for  work  In  1929.    There  are  two  reasons  for  this  growth. 

In  the  first  place  normal  population  growth  adds  to  the  labor 
supply.  Secondly — and  this  point  Is  confusing  to  most  people — 
the  age  stnactxire  of  our  population  to  changing.  There  are  now 
relatively  more  people  of  working  age  than  there  were  10  years 
•go.  DlfBcult  as  It  to  to  telleve.  the  Increase  in  the  number  of 
people  of  working  age  has  been  greater  than  the  Increase  In  the 
total  population. 

Thto  fact  to  imporUnt.  It  has  been  overlooked  by  some  well- 
known  newspaper  columnists,  and  others  as  well,  with  the  result 
that  they  think  unemployment  is  less  serious  than  It  really  is. 
The  facts  at  the  situation  are  that  the  labor  supply  to  much 
targer  than  11  years  ago  And  thnre  ars  fewer  Jobs  to  go  around. 


Any  way  you  look  at   It.   you  cannot   escape  the  fact  that   the 
size  of  the  problem  has  grown. 

Lets  add  these  figures  up  The  first  figure  I  gave  was  the 
1.500.000  unemployed  who  represent  the  decrease  in  employment 
from  1929  to  1939.  Then  add  to  this  the  6.600.000  more  workers 
In  the  labor  supply.  This  comes  to  8.100.000  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment over  an  estimated  2.000  000  In  1929. 

The  situation  then  Is  this.  Industry  has  reemplnved  about 
8.000.000  workers  since  1933.  This  represents  a  half-way  mark 
because  there  are  still  8.000.000  more  who  need  Jobs.  Industry 
cannot  put  these  all  to  work  quickly,  even  under  very  favorab'e 
circumstances.  It  wUl  take  years  to  do  the  Job.  And  each  year 
•nother  600.000  workers  are  added  to  the  labor  supply  We  have 
to  keep  on  Increasing  employment  each  year  by  this  figure  Just  lo 
hold  our  ground;  if  we  want  any  reduction  In  the  8  000  000  who 
ought  to  get  Jobs  we  must  Increase  activity  much  more. 

Some  Idea  cf  the  size  of  the  problem  can  be  seen  In  this  way 
If  Industry  increased  employment  each  year  by  the  enormom  figure 
of  2,000.000,  at  the  end  of  5  years  we  would  have  unemployment 
down  to  about  3.000.000. 

Such  an  Increase  is  most  Improbable.  Industry  does  not  expand 
that  much  or  that  steadily  for  so  many  years  at  a  stretch.  What 
are  the  prospects  that  private  Industry  will  be  able  to  absorb  these 
unemployed  workers? 

I  am  not  going  to  try  my  hand  today  at  the  tricky  game  of  busl- 
nc83  forecasting.  There  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  rapid  and 
easy  sort  of  long-time  ccancmlc  expansion  we  became  accustomed 
to  In  the  past.  The  dlsappt>arance  cf  the  frontier,  and  the  ap- 
parent absence  of  any  revolutionary  development  like  the  auto- 
mobile have  made  it.  and  still  make  it.  difficult  to  fl.nd  adequate 
outlets  for  the  savings  we,  as  a  Nation,  tend  to  accumulate  In 
prosperous  times.  War  and  other  difficulties  abroad  dim  the 
chances  of  foreign  investment  as  a  stimulus.  Rigid  price  and 
cost  policies,  and  the  growth  of  trade  barriers  between  the  States 
m  recent  years,  have  handicapped  economic  expansion  How  rapid 
our  progress  will  be  in  overcoming  or  circumventing  these  obstacles 
I  would  not  want  to  predict.  Twenty  years,  or  even  ten  years  from 
now.  the  level  of  economic  activity  may  be  such  that  unemploy- 
ment will  no  longer  be  a  serious  problem. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  about  the  present  and  the  Im- 
mediate future.  The  policies  we  are  now  formulating  must  be 
policies  that  will  apply  to  the  next  few  years.  Here  I  think  some- 
thing definite  can  be  said  about  the  prospect  for  the  absorption 
of  the  unemployed.  Prom  1933  to  1937  the  rate  of  recovery  was 
it  to  generally  admitted,  pretty  rapid;  as  rapid,  certainly,  as  we  are 
likely  to  see  in  the  next  few  years.  Even  if  we  cnuld  hit  the  re- 
covery pace  of  1933-37  again,  it  would  take  us  5  or  6  years  to  absorb 
most  of  the  unemployed  A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  present  pros- 
pects for  business  expansion  suggesU  that  any  such  rate  of  In- 
crease Is  highly  unlikely. 

It  Is  not  now  a  question  of  recovery.  We  recently  recovered  to 
the  1929  level  of  activity.  What  we  need  Is  expansion  far  beyond 
the  levels  of  any  earlier  period. 

We  must,  of  course,  continue  and  Intensify  our  efforts  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  expansion  of  economic  activity  in  every  way 
possible.  But  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  Into  thinking  that  we 
can  perform  miracles.  We  are  going  to  have  a  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem  on  our  hands  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  It  Is 
better,  not  only  for  the  unemployed  but  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
that  we  recognize  this  fact  and  make  our  plans  accordingly  Not 
only  must  we  provide  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  unemployed 
but  we  should  also  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  their  desire  for  useful  work  to  account  In  ways  that 
will  be  of  definite  value  to  their  community  and  to  the  Nation 


The  Poor  Pay  the  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1940 


EDrrORIAL  FROM  THB  BOSTON  HERALD  OP  B4ARCH  24.   1940 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Herald  o(  Sunday,  March  24.  1940: 
[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  of  March  24.  1940] 

THI  POOB  PAT  THX  TAXIS 

A  little  pamphlet  entitled  "C.  I.  O.'s  1940  Legislative  Procram 
'^"',^;  ^^^y-  «»°d  PPa"""  and  circulated  by  that  organization 
should  Interest  those  who  like  to  think  that  only  the  Wll^to-do 
are  protesting  against  the  tax  exactions  of  the  New  Deal  In  the 
final  chapter,  headed  'Taxation."  Is  this: 

"Ot  all  the  Pederal  revenue  collected  In  1929.  30  2  percent  came 
from  taxea  bearing  primarUy  upon  consumption  such  as  excise 
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taxes,  customs,  tobacco,  and  liquor  taxes.  •  •  •  By  1938,  the 
percentage  of  taxes  based  prtmarlly  tqxm  consumption  was  512 
percent." 

That  is.  the  classes  for  which  the  C.  I.  O.  presumes  to  speak 
are  paying  two-thirds  more  now,  under  the  supposedly  Ijeneficent 
New  Deal,  than  In  the  first  year  of  the  Hoover  administration, 
which  the  President  has  attacked  often  as  the  exploiter  of  the 
poor.  The  people  of  limited  Inconaes  are  Just  beginning  to  realise 
that,  as  taxes  go  up,  the  proportion  of  their  earnings  which  they 
retain  goes  down.  The  taxes  are  eased  along  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, and.  of  course,  "there  Is  a  substantial  withdrawal  from 
consumer  purchasing  power." 

Even  stronger  testimony  of  the  same  kind  comes  from  a  gentle- 
man whose  Income  Is  In  the  stratospheric  levels.  Our  free-spend- 
ing free-speaktng,  free-thinking  Minister  to  Canada.  James  H.  R. 
Cromwell,  was  testifying  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  In  regard  to  estate.  Inheritance,  and  manufacturers' 
sales  taxes  Replying  to  a  quesUon — according  to  the  Satxirday 
Evening  Post— he  said:  "As  a  matter  of  fact  75  percent  of  taxes 
are  now  paid  by  the  poor." 

Our  Pederal -tax  structure  is  a  rambling.  Jerry-buUt  thing  which 
the  Democrau  threw  together  In  panicky  haste.  The  New  Deal 
promised  to  correct  Its  defects  but.  even  with  control  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  by  large  majorities,  it  has  not  made  good  on  lU 
pledge  There  Is  little  solicitude  for  the  people  who  must  pay 
the  bills  but  there  Is  no  end  of  effort  to  provide  ample  funds  for 
those  who  have  the  spending  power.  What  Is  needed,  obviously.  Is 
a  set  of  men  who  wlU  have  a  better  attitude  toward  employers 
and  employed  and  wlU  have  measures  enacted  which  will  corrict 
the    many    Inequities. 

That  iB  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  If  Democrats  of  a  new 
kind  should  succeed  the  New  Deal  type.  Only  a  President  and  a 
House  which  are  free  to  start  anew,  without  any  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion not  to  undo  anything  which  has  been  done,  and  not  to 
refiect  discredit  on  the  philosophy  and  phUosophers  of  the  Democ- 
racy can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  the  Job.  Any  Republican 
President  would  be  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  task  than  the 
most  IwUllant  Democrat,  hampered  by  boundless  party  commit- 
ments.   

New  Deal  at  Cross-Purposes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26, 1940 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Consistency  thou  art  a  jewel." 
This  adage  from  the  old  English  ballad  most  certainly  does 
not  apply  to  the  nimble-minded  new  dealers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

One  year  ago  Secretary  Wallace  published  a  booklet  en- 
tlUed  "Barriers  to  Internal  Trade  In  Farm  Products."  This 
was  a  special  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agilculture  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  In  thla  volume  are  ex- 
amples of  the  trade  barriers  that  have  sprung  up  between 
the  States  during  the  past  few  years.  They  Include  the 
infamous  port-of-entry  system  In  some  States.  Indiana 
recently  abandoned  the  McNtitt-sponsored  port-of-entry 
liquor  racket.  The  booklet  calk  attcnUon  to  the  wrongs 
that  have  arisen  from  this  practice  of  States  setting  up  bar- 
riers contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  the  following  news 
article  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  March  18,  1940: 


WrrNISIl    AT   HEAEUfG    TTLLS   OF    RAaanCSS    n«    DATrr    imrOSWT— BtPKHT 
DECLARXS  THAT   aSCXTUTOST    AUTHOSnT    MXSX78SO 

WASHiiwroK,  March  20.— A  University  of  Illinois  dairy  expert  told 
the  Monopoly  Committee  today  that  mlsuf*  of  regulatory  authority 
often  resulted  In  trade  t>arrlers  In  the  mUk  Industry,  boosting  prices 
to  consumers  without  adding  any   necessary  protection  to  pubUc 

health.  .^_     .  . 

"The  problem."  Harrison  A.  Ruehe.  head  of  the  university's  dairy 
departraent.  testified,  "Is  one  that  culls  for  solution  by  State, 
county,  and  municipal  cooperation,  but.  most  of  all,  by  an  enlight- 
ened understanding  by  consumers  of  the  extra  Iwrden  of  costs  occa- 
sioned by  duplicating  contradUrtory  regulfitlons. 

"ThlH  will  result  In  reciprocal  acceptance  of  equivalent  quality 
standai-ds  of  Inspection  by  health  authorities  and  there  will  then 
be  a  free  fiow  from  SUte  to  State  and  Intrastate  of  equally  whole- 
some niUk  and  dairy  products." 

Ruebe  contended  the  F^edenU  Oovemment  was  responsible  for 
one  tj]X  of  trade  barrier  through  the  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture's 
milk -marketing  orders,  which  he  said  resulted  In  discouraging 
entrance  of  new  producers  Into  particular  markets. 

"During  the  past  20  years,"  the  witness  said,  "there  has  been  a 
progrejffllve  evolution  of  State,  cotinty.  and  municipal  sanitary 
standards  regulating  milk  and  its  productii.  This  has  been  of 
benefit  to  public  health  and  has  had  tiie  support  of  the  dairy 
industry.  However,  there  has  developed  a  misuse  of  Inspection 
under  these  health  measures  which  have  had  the  effect  of  trade 
barriers." 

Here  we  have  Just  one  more  example  of  the  cross-purposes 
of  the  New  Deal.  First,  tliey  write  a  book,  one-half  inch 
thick,  telling  the  vices  of  trade  barriers,  and  now  they  turn 
around  and  erect  a  trade  barrier,  or  a  Chinese  wall,  around 
the  mllkshed  of  Washington  and  other  cities  under  the  guise 
of  health  requirements.  The  protected  monopolies  are  charg- 
ing consumers  14  cents  per  quart  for  milk  and  12  cents  per 
quart  for  buttermilk. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  "blowing  hot"  and  "blowing 
cold."  The  administration  states  that  they  cannot  fix  prices, 
but  tliey  turn  right  around  and  do  fix  prices.  They  fix  prices 
for  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Thi;  more  I  see  of  the  New  Deal  agricultural  program,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  there  is  one  thing  which  they  can 
never  be  accused  of,  and  that  is  consistency. 
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Farmers  will  be  guaranteed  mlnlnnnn  prices  for  milk  products 
under  a  schedule  for  the  Waahlngton  mllkshed  promulgated  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace. 

C.  I.  Dunn,  market  administrator.  iHRied  the  price  scale  after  an 
audit  of  the  hooka  of  the  handlers  concerned. 

Indications  were  that  the  schedules  wotild  not  result  m  any 
change  In  the  present  price  of  milk  or  cream  to  District  consumers. 

Dimn  fixed  composite  prices  for  each  daUy  on  the  basis  of  the 
quantity  of  milk  products  ranging  from  nUlk  for  toble  use  to  ice- 
cream mix  bought  by  the  handlers  In  the  past. 

The  composite  price  per  hundredweight  Included:  Embassy,  P^- 
fax.  S3  52  Harvey  Dairy.  Inc..  sa.41:  Highland  Farms  Dairy.  $2£3; 
l^del  Fanns  Dairy,  S2  80:  and  Walnut  Bill  Dairy.  $2.65. 

The  foUowing  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washington 
Is  additional  evidence  of  the  cross-purposes  of  the  price- 
fixing  trade-lMUTier  program  of  the  Hew  Deal: 


Appropriation  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26. 1940 


LETTER  FROM  MILLARD  W.  RICB 


Mr  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  I  spoke  briefly  on  this  floor  regarding  the  proposed  re- 
duction in  the  appropriation  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corpe.,  at  which  time  I  pointed  out  that  such  a  move  was  not 
in  any  manner  In  the  interest  of  economy. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  provides  a  haven  not  only 
for  tliousands  of  young  man  but  for  thousands  of  war  vet- 
erans who  would  otherwise  be  on  direct  relief  or  some  other 
form  of  aid.  In  connection  with  the  C  C.  C's  great  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  the  veterans,  I  ask  unsuiimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  tlierein  a  letter  which 
I  received  today  from  Mr.  BdlUard  W.  Rice,  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States: 


VrrcBAMS  or  Poanow  Wass  or  ths  VmrtD  8tai 
vn»A  Kansas  dtp.  Uo..  March  25.  1940. 

The  Honorable  C.  Amnia  Ain>«Bsow,  M.  C, 
Hmue  of  Representativea,  Waahinfton.  DC. 
Mt  Diab  Ma.  ANDXBsoN.  During  the  last  ei!Teral  years,  you  hy 
promlnentiy  Identified  yourseir  "  o°«  fj^??*  ^,  "™*  *"*J"- 
Mted  in  securing  adequate  annual  appropriations  for  the  ClvUlan 

Conservation  Corps,  and  you  have  •»^«»V"''^i!^!^SI!Jin2 
the  effective  ooop«^atlon  of  otlier^to  provido  •  £^»  !ffX!!l 
tion  for  that  purpose  than  had  been  recoaainsnded  by  the  Bouaa 
Oommlttee  on  Appropriations. 
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H.  R.  9007.  the  proposed  Labor-Federal  Security  Appropriation 
Act.  1941.  recently  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Apprc'prUtlons.  would  provide  for  an  appropriation  to  the  Civilian 
Cur.ser\'atlon  Corps  of  only  •230.000.000,  as  compared  with  $295.- 
000.000  for  the  current  flacal  year,  thus  necessitating  a  reduction 
In  the  number  of  operating  C.  C.  C.  camps  from  1.500  to  1^83.  and 
thus  necessitating  a  decrease  In  the  average  enrollment  from  270.000 
to  239.600.  and  Incidentally  neccflsltatlng  a  proportionate  reduction 
In  the  number  of  veteran  camps  and  veteran  enroUees,  ordinarily 
constituting  about  9   percent  of  all  C.   C.  C.  enroUees. 

In  the  past.  It  has  been  possible  for  a  considerable  number  of 
Teterans  receiving  domiciliary  treatment  In  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities,  at  a  subetantlal  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  to 
become  enrollees  In  C.  C.  C.  campa,  and  thus  to  become  useful. 
prtKJuctlve.  self-respecting  employees.  Instead  of  dlssatlsOed,  non- 
productive palipnts  In  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  agreed  that  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  has  been  responsible  for  many  worth-while  construction  and 
conservation  projects,  of  permanent  value  to  the  Nation,  and 
Incidentally  for  the  physical,  psychological,  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  thousands  of  enroUees.  These  favorable  restilts. 
amply  substantiated  by  the  testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  wtmld  certainly  seem  to  Indicate  that  we  ought 
to  have  more,  rather  than  leas.  C.  C.  C.  enroUees  and  C.  C.  C.  camps. 

At  our  organ ixsatlon's  fortieth  national  encampment,  held  in 
Boston.  Mass..  August  27  to  September  3,  1939,  it  went  on  record  In 
favor  of  Increasing  the  veterans'  quota  in  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  from  30.000  to  50.000.  and  to  provide  that  veterans  should 
be  eligible  for  Immediate  reenroUment.  In  the  event  that  private 
employment  obtained  by  a  former  enroUee  should  shortly  there- 
after have  been  terminated. 

We  are  happy  to  know  tii«t  you  and  your  associates  are  going  to 
press  for  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  on  the  House  floor  to 
Increa.-e  the  appropriation  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
from  •23O.000.0O0  to  at  least  •280.000.000,  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  your  efforts  In  that  direction  wlU  prove  to 
be  iuccessful. 

BespectluUy  yours, 

M    W    TtlC%. 
Legislative  Repreaentative. 


St  Patrick's  Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  KEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  KEV.  ROBERT  I.  OANNON.  S.  J. 


Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following  address  t>y  the 
Reverend  Robert  I.  Gannon.  S.  J.,  president  of  FVirdham  Uni- 
versity, at  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  anniversary  dinner 
Of  the  Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  In  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City,  on  March  16.  1940: 

When  any  function  has  been  repeated  as  often  as  this  glorious 
dinner  of  yours,  it  falls  Into  a  pattern,  a  kind  of  ritual.  We  always 
have  Zrlah  bacon  and  kale — one  speaker  always  handles  national 
affairs — Governor  Smith  always  tells  us  how  foolish  men  look  from 
the  top  of  tb«  Empire  State  (especially  real-estate  men),  and  one 
speaker  Is  alwasrs  condemned  to  work  on  your  emotions  and  stiffuse 
the  whole  evening  wltb  a  touch  of  local  color. 

Of  course,  thers  Is  tiot  much  trouble  about  the  color.  The 
llghu  are  green,  the  flowen  are  green,  the  cakes  are  green,  the 
music  was  green,  the  champagne  wu  green — at  least.  It  looked  a 
little  green  the  third  time  It  came  around — and  here  we  have 
gathered  together  ail  the  green  bloods  of  the  city,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  versatUe  mayor.  Senator  Waoifva  has  been  talking 
to  Bishop  Donahue  all  night  In  a  brogue  you  could  cut  with  a 
knife.  No.  the  color  Is  easy  enough.  It's  the  emotion  that  chokes 
me.  For  you  have  wept  at  every  ancient  wrong  and  laughed  at 
every  ancient  Joke  for  156  years  flat.  The  only  topic  left  now  that 
Is  really  new  Is  the  women  of  Ireland.  Ood  bless  them.  They 
are  always  new.  Last  year  Judge  Brogan  talked  about  them  In  the 
sweetest  speech  I  ever  heard.  This  year  well  bring  them  out 
again,  with  a  shot  of  Angostura. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  a  few  battle-scarred  veterans  In  the 
balcony  who  are  saying  to  their  neighbors  behind  their  hands:  "I 
wtsh  to  high  heaven  I  knew  as  little  about  women  as  he  does. 
"He  Jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound.' "  I  admit  there  is  a 
point  there,  but  early  In  my  researches  I  came  upon  an  old  Irish 
proverb,  the  translation  of  which  goes  something  like  this:  "Three 
kinds  of  men  fail  to  understand  a  woman:  young  men,  old  men. 


and  middle-aged  men."  That  takes  In  everybody  on  the  dsls.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  some  of  us  are  happily  limited  in  our  empirical 
knowledge,  but  after  all.  It  is  the  theory  that  matters,  because  the 
women  of  Ireland  have  changed  so  little  In  the  last  few  thousand 
years  that  history  may  be  a  great  help  to  us  in  solving  our  problems. 

Go  back,  then,  to  the  beginning  of  the  book  and  the  earliest  col- 
leen that  we  read  of,  aside  from  the  good  little  people,  who  were 
probably  living  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  before  the  old  serpent  had 
tasted  an  apple  himself:  the  flrst  colleen  was  Caesalr.  who  landed 
In  Galway  with  her  people  about  4,000  years  t^^o,  to  t>e  exact.  Just 
40  days  before  the  universal  flood.  They  would  have  been  better 
off  if  they  had  stayed  In  their  boats.  But  In  40  days.  Just  by  com- 
muning with  the  foggy  dew — for  there  was  nobody  else  in  the 
place — she  had  absorbed  enough  Irish  wit  to  remark  with  her  dying 
breath  as  she  sank  for  the  third  time  and  the  waters  closed  over 
her  head,  "This  is  certainly  going  to  be  an  awful  lesson  to  me." 

Then  the  mists  roll  down  from  the  hilltops  and  part  Just  here 
and  there  through  the  following  centxirles  to  show  us  Macha  cf 
the  Golden  Hair,  queen  of  an  Ulster  that  was  Irish  and  free,  and 
Maeve.  the  warlike  queen  of  Connaught.  and  Delrde  of  the  Hun- 
dred Sorrows — all  types  of  Ireland  itself.  Not  many  names,  per- 
haps, for  so  many  years,  but  piecing  together  fragments  of  epics 
and  songs  from  those  far-off  days,  we  find  a  womanhood.  resi)ected 
for  its  purity  and  intelligence  and  Independence,  too.  You  will 
find  among  the  great  ones  doctors,  lawyers,  and  poets,  and  wh.it 
not.  But  most  of  them,  even  In  those  early  days,  were  Just  what 
they  are  today,  heads  of  families. 

You  may  think  there  Is  something  modem  In  a  wtsp  of  an  Irish 
woman  who  rules  her  6-foot  man  with  a  lift  of  the  eyebrow,  but 
It  was  Just  the  same  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  Even  then  they 
hung  onto  their  dowry  and  their  independence  and  could  always 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  In  fact,  they  were  exctised  from 
military  service  later  in  the  Christian  era  only  because  public 
maneuvers  interfered  with  their  domestic  campaigns. 

The  same  sentiment  we  find  recorded  centuries  later  on  a  tomb- 
stone in  Kilmurry,  In  County  Clare: 

"This  stone  was  reared  by  Sarah's  lord 
Not  Sarah's  virtues  to  record. 
For  they're  well-known  to  aU  the  town. 
This  stone  was  raised  to  keep  her  down!" 

And  to  this  day  a  tombstone  Is  the  only  sureflre  method. 

Germany  had  her  warrior  maidens,  the  Valkyrie,  but  only  In  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House — deep  chested  Divas  with   feathers  in 

their  tin  hats.     Herodotus  talks  about   Amazons  in   Scythia but 

everyone  knows  they  were  not  half  as  real  as  a  Leprechaun. 
Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  had  women  of  flesh  and  blood  who 
could  swing  a  battle  ax  with  the  best  of  them;  Queen  Maeve.  who 
could  have  knocked  the  British  Boadlcea  well  into  Prance;  ineen 
Dhu.  the  mother  of  Red  Hugh  OTXjnnell.  who  awxordlng'to  the 
minstrels  had  the  heart  of  a  hero  and  the  soul  of  a  soldier;  and 
Grace  O'Malley.  the  gallant  sea  captain  who  sailed  up  the  Thames 
in  her  own  ship  and  snapped  her  fingers  under  Queen  Elizabeth's 
painted  nose.  There  were  the  forebears  of  the  heroic  women  of 
Limerick,  who  manned  the  walls  after  the  breach  and  died  by 
the  thousands. 

And  yet  for  all  that,  the  women  who  fought  and  sometimes  lost 
were  as  nothing  to  the  women  who  never  fought  and  always  won, 
for  as  Lecky  polnU  out  so  well,  "the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the 
Puritan  soldiers  of  Cromwell  was  nothing  to  the  conquest  of  these 
same  soldiers  by  the  invincible  religion  of  the  Irish  women  "  Who 
knows  but  that  In  this  hall  tonight  there  are  men  whose  distant 
grandfathers  were  round-headed  savages  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land to  exterminate  the  Irish  race,  but  who  by  the  grace  of  Ood 
saw  the  gospel  light  in  the  eyes  of  a  little  coUeen  and  stayed  in- 
stead in  the  moimtalns  of  Wlcklow  to  father  a  race  of  confessors 
to  the  faith. 

Por  these  women  of  Ireland  were  descended  not  only  from  war- 
like queens,  they  were  descendents  too  of  the  mystical  Brlgld  of 
the  flaming  faith.  Just  as  she  in  her  time  had  tended  the  Druid 
fires  before  the  sacred  oak  unUl  St.  Patrick  gave  her  the   blessed 

sacrament.  Instead  so  they  In  their  time  took  their  natural  virtues 

a  perfectly  natural  fearlessness  and  a  perfectly  natural  strength 

and  burned  them  together  in  a  tabernacle  lamp 

It  may  seem  strange  and  Incongruous  to  some  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  Cathleen  ni  Hoolahan  dressed  in  her  symbolic 
green  with  the  golden  crown  on  her  head,  but  to  me  the  embodi- 
ment of  old  Ireland  has  always  been  one  poor  Irtsh  laundress  whom 
I  knew  many  years  ago — more  than  40  years  ago  In  Staten  Island 
Her  name  was  Mrs.  Kelly  and  she  took  in  washing  to  support  her 
husband  and  the  rest  of  her  children,  for  her  lord  and  spouse 
was  not  quite  as  much  help  as  her  eldest  boy.  Tom,  who  was  10  In 
fact,  the  only  work  I  ever  saw  the  old  man  do  was  to  nail  up  a  new 
addition  to  the  house  whenever  a  new  little  Kelly  was  expected 
and  new  little  Kellys  were  as  good  as  the  robins  for  telling  when 
spring  was  due.  they  were  that  regular. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  women  In  the  public  eye  today  who  have 
more  daughters-in-law  than  they  have  sons,  and  more  sons-in-law 
than  they  have  daughters,  would  And  the  Kellys  a  very  badly 
planned  family.  A  planned  famUy.  you  know.  Is  one  that  you 
plan  not  to  have.  Can't  our  bright  ladles  think  up  the  grand  terms. 
Planned  family!  They  can  make  anything  seem  clean  and  respect- 
able merely  by  calling  It  something  it  Isn't.  I  wonder  what  nick- 
name they  have  for  the  latest  selection  of  the  board  of  hinher 
education.  ** 

The  badly  planned  Kellys.  then,  lived  in  a  home-made  tarpaper 
tiMck  that  was  buUt  in  a  rambling  sort  of  way  under  an  old  Mik 
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tree,  down  by  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Bay.  But  inside  It  was  as 
clean  as  the  heart  of  the  mother  that  kept  It;  and  the  children, 
down  to  the  baby,  Barney,  were  all  gentle  and  well  behaved.  Bven 
OQ  week  days,  when  they  dldnt  wear  much,  they  stUl  had  some  of 
their  mother's  Innate  refinement  and  dignity.  And  on  Sundays 
when  they  passed  our  house  in  single  fUe.  the  taUest  going  first, 
on  the  way  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  there  weren't  many  in  the  parish 
who  wouldn't  be  proud  to  own  them.  It  meant,  of  course,  that 
lixs  Kelly  had  worked  far  into  Saturday  night  to  iron  out  their 
shirts  and  ruffles  and  press  their  pants  and  bruah  their  haU,  but 
It  meant  too,  that  she  could  keep  her  head  unbowed  amid  sorrow 
that  would  have  broken  common  clay. 

She  could  be  merry  on  occasion,  too,  and  her  hospitality  was 
famous  among  the  UtUe  ones.  Nothing  I  knew  gave  quite  the 
thrill  that  ran^^  Into  stealing  down  to  the  shack  late  In  the  winter 
afternoon  when  Mrs.  Kelly  was  tired  after  a  day  at  the  tubs.  She 
would  sit  us  down  on  the  floor  In  a  row,  the  neighbors'  children  ss 
weU  as  her  own.  and  hand  out  bread  and  butter  with  sugar  on  It. 
And  nothing  in  the  last  40  years  has  tasted  half  as  good.  Then 
she  would  light  an  oil  lamp  and  take  down  from  the  shelf  the 
only  frivolous  book  In  the  hoxise.  WUUe  WteiJlj,  She  had  a  Bible, 
but  we  didn't  care  lor  that.  We  ahirayi  called  for  the  frivolous 
book,  and  she  would  read  to  us  and  we  would  sit  there  In  the 
dusk!  charmed  by  the  music  of  her  voice. 

Put  aU  that  into  symbols,  and  what  have  you  got?  OranuelUe, 
the  tngic  old  Ireland  that  our  grandtathers  knew,  sitting  beside 
the  ruiM  of  her  past,  with  the  strings  o<  her  harp  all  broken,  rags 
on  her  back,  and  tears  on  her  face,  but  a  light  in  her  eye,  and  on  her 
dear,  dark  head  a  crown  which  meant  that  her  soul  was  still  her 

own.  ____ 

Oh  times  have  changed  now.  The  old  Ireland  Is  gone  and  a  greater, 
newer  Ireland  has  taken  her  place — a  glorious  Ireland.  aU  things 
considered;  one  of  the  few  really  dvUtaed  nations  left  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  She  sUU  has  her  troubles,  of  course,  and  will  have 
while  English  garrisons  are  quartered  In  the  black  North.  Her 
leaders  are  not  as  popular  as  they  might  be  elsewhere,  for,  being 
Irish  every  gasscon  In  the  barnyard  knows  all  about  running  the 
country  but  sometimes  I  think  that  her  sons  are  as  weU  off  as  we 
are  here  and  now.  Their  lives  are  more  like  the  Uves  we  led  40 
years  ago  before  something  happened  to  the  United  States.  Oh.  I 
dont  mean  to  imply  that  the  Und  of  the  free  and  the  brave  was 
ever  entirely  above  criticism.  We  always  had  a  few  political  prob- 
lems It  was  always  possible  for  a  district  leader  to  exist  without 
visible  means  of  support,  and  some  of  them  did.  In  fact,  the  pur- 
loining pollUcian  was  regarded  In  the  old  days  as  part  of  the  general 
overhead  like  the  boll  weevil  and  the  potato  bug.  and  due  allowance 
was  made  for  him.  But  when  he  had  sU^n  the  peoples  money  he 
was  saUsfled.  He  never  tried  to  steal  their  souls.  Now  there  la  a 
new  swarm  abroad  in  the  land.  They  caU  themselves  liberals,  all 
In  a  spirit  of  good,  clean  fun,  of  course.  Just  as  HlUer  calls  himself 
a  Socialist  being  almost  as  social  as  be  Is  democratic.  Bo,  too.  for 
people  who  do  not  agree  with  them,  these  Uberals  are  the  greatest 
UtUe  slave  drivers  In  the  world.  They  are  not  as  crude  or  as  simple 
as  the  ward  heelers  with  the  big  cigars.  What  they  want  U  not  so 
much  our  money  as  our  children.  They  want  our  schools  and 
coUeges.  They  want  the  key  poslUons  to  the  civil  service^  They 
want  control  of  relief  and  all  the  social  agencies,  and  they  are 
getting  what  they  want.  Later  they  hope,  when  they  »»ave  the 
youthof  the  Nation  in  their  power,  to  eliminate  all  religion  and  aU 
morality  that  does  not  conform  to  their  peculiar  Ideology. 

But  dark  as  the  picture  Is.  It  looks  as  though  we«ern  clvUlaa- 
tion  may  yet  prevail.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  always  depend 
on  our  enemies  to  overplay  their  hand.  They  are  too  smart  for 
their  own  good.  They  are  historically  greedy  and  rash.  Not  con- 
tut  to  silo  quietly  into  places  of  Influnux.  they  must  nish  their 
men  to  through  crooked  civil-eervlca  essanlnaUons  and  get  the 
sDOtllRht  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  turned  on  them.  Not  content 
tosUpa  knife  between  the  ribs  of  an  eminent  educator  who  isn  t 
enough  like  themselves  and  Inter  his  remains  under  llattertng 
resolutions,  they  must  slap  public  decency  to  the  mouth  by  an 
aoDototment  that,  for  sheer  effrontery  and  contempt  of  the  tax- 

payos.  has  not  been  equaled  since  the  days  of  Boss  Tweed.         

^  first  hope.  th«?,  lies  In  the  greedy  rashne«  of  our  adver- 
MTles  Our  second  hope  brings  us  back  to  the  women  of  Ireland. 
Ftor  I  do  not  think  that  you  and  I.  HMf*  trailing  men  as  we  are. 
WS  do^ery  much  about  the  present  ■it«"°'»-  W«  f"  f„^ 
to  the  deadening  compromises  that  a  viMa  mee^  with  in  the 
mSLj  struggle  for  ealstence  that  w.  have  <^^*^^J^'"^ 
Indignation.  Not  so  the  woami.  TbBj  bave  a  Ood-glTen  per- 
sist!!^ that  compensates  for  pbyslcsi  bandtosps  It  »*oo  m«e 
accident  that  widows  outnumber  widowers  three  to  one.  Give 
the  women  a  clean-up  Job  of  any  kind  -Pf  J^f^ „'^"  "f^  " 
through  to  the  end.  EspedaUy.  X  may  say.  the  women  oflreland 
snd  ihe^  daughters  to  the  third  gen^mtlon.  Let  them  once  fully 
mSlxe  that  this  new  and  Insidious  noUtlcal  force  that  calls  Itself 
liberalism  Is  aiming  at  their  schools,  their  church,  their  home. 
tStTcSdren.  and  we  shall  not  bava  to  do  a  thing  but  appUud 

their  success.  .       .    *««,««  »..«._ 

Pot  the  women  of  Irish  descent  ^^/P^*^  ^^..^^.^^ 
pertty  in  the  main,  as  Mrs.  Kelly  would  have  taken  It  had  It  ever 
{mocked  at  her  tmr-paper  door.  They  have  remained  women  ol 
refinement,  of  dlgnl^  of  modesty,  at  <a»anty.  of  courage,  imd  o« 
bSulSrursplrltuiuIty  They  sre  SUU  a  bland  of  the  wsrWte  M«^ 
and  the  Mystical  Brlgld.  So  that  ss  we  rise  to  drink  "toast 
tonight  to  the  women  of  Ireland— Ood  bless  them— not  only  the 
flowers  and  the  mualc  to  the  room  but  the  hope  to  our  hearts  U 
eternally  green. 


Hon.  Robert  L.  Dougrhton,  of  North  Carolina— Long 

Tenure  of  Service 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  25, 1940 

Mr.  RANB^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Memben.  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  House,  in  particulAr,  are  gratifled  to  learn 
that  our  distinguished  colleague  tr(»n  North  Carolina,  Hon. 
RoBEBT  L.  DoTJGHTOK.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  has  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people  of  his 
districli  and  agreed  to  run  fac  reelectian.     [Applause.] 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  this  applause  comes  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  which  testifies  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Doughtoh]  Is  held  by 
the  entire  membership. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  we  need<?d  men  of  Mr. 
DoTTGHTON's  experience  and  abUity  In  public  life  worse  than 
we  do  today.  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  a  former  Speaker  of  this 
House,  one  of  the  ablest  Speakers  who  ever  occupied  the 
chair,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Democrats  of  his  day  and  gen- 
eration, in  an  address  which  he  delivered  before  the  Press 
Club  here  in  Washington  during  the  time  he  was  Speaker, 
said: 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Representative  In  Congress.  If  for  only 
one  term,  and  with  the  number  of  terms  the  honor  tocreases  In 
geometrical  rather  than  in  arithmetical  proportion.  A  Members 
usefulness  to  his  country  should  Increase  to  the  same  proportion. 
A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Representative  Just  as  he  must  learn 
to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  farmsr,  an  engineer,  t  lawyer. 

or  a  doctor.  ^  „ 

•Poeta  nascltur  non  flf— a  poet  U  bom.  not  made— says  Horace; 
but  Congressmen — that  is.  useftU  and  innucntlal  Congressmen — 
are  made  largely  by  experience  and  practice. 

The  old  Charlotte  district  In  VU-gtaU  knew  this  and  kept  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  In  the  House  tUl  he  became  a  great  natlraial 
mmre  Then  the  Old  Domtoion  sent  him  to  the  Senate  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  are  sporadic  cases 
of  similar  action  In  other  districts.  

It  is  an  unwise  pwformance  for  any  district  to  change  RfP«- 
sentatlves  at  short  totervals.  A  new  Congreesman  must  begto  at 
the  foot  of  the  class  and  speU  up.  Of  course,  the  more  bralaik 
tact  enenry.  courage,  and  todustry  he  has  the  quicker  he  wlU  get 
m?  U^^ossessls  these  qualities,  and  If  his  constituent  wiU 
kU)  him  to  the  House,  he  U  as  certato  to  rise  as  the  sparks  arc 
to  flv  upward.  No  human  power  can  keep  him  down.  It  U  only 
fair  and  rational  to  assume  that  every  RepresenUUve  s  consUt- 
uenU  desire  to  see  him  among  the  "top-notchcrs." 

Let  us  take  the  present  House  and  see  how  long  the  men  who 
hold  the  high  places  have  served.    I  cannot  name  all.  but  wUl  cits 

*  mT  Sneake?  Cannon  Is  serving  his  fortieth  year.  He  holds  the 
record.  St.  In  pugUlsUc  parlance,  "be  holds  the  belt"  for  length  of 
service  to  the  House  In  otir  entire  history.  In  several  Congresses 
he  was  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Approprtatlons  and 
then  was  Speaker  8  years,  only  one  man.  Henry  Clay,  having  been 

^^'S^iemS  my  twenty-second  year:  Mlnortty  Leader  Mann  to 
serving  hU  twentieth  year  Mr.  Kltchln.  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  his  sixteenth:  Mr  Pltagerald.  chairman  of  AuproprlatlMDS. 
hU  eighteenth;  Mr.  Moon,  chairman  of  the  Post  Offloe  and  Post 
SSaSf  hlTlw^tleth:  Mr.  J««.,^biji™an  of  i^^^if^^^ 
-father  of  the  House."  his  twenty-sixth:  .J*^-  "«?i,,^2»™L"  * 
Pbrelan  AlXalxa,  his  slxtsenth:  Mr.  Hay,  chairman  at  »fiW**^TAffaliB. 
his  twentieth:  Mr.  OlaM,  chairman  of  Banktog  and  CurrmcrWs 
Sixteenth:  Mr.  Adamson.  chairman  of  tot^rtate  »~»_'2^,,g~- 
merce.  his  twentieth:  Mr.  Stephens,  chairman  of  ^P^»^J^^: 
his  twentieth:  Mr.  Slayden.  <^balrmsn  rf  the  Ubrary,  hU  tws^^ 
Mr.  Henry,  chairman  of  Rules.  hU  twentteth:  Mr.  Lever,  ebairmaa 
of  AgrtcSture.  his  sixteenth:  Mr.  Padgett,  cbalrmanof  toe  Wavy. 
SuXSnth:  Mr.  Lloyd,  chairman  of  Amount.,  bto  tPsnttet^i^ 
Mr  Bpwkman.  chairman  of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  hte  ^^^yf^**^^ 
?Se5^  oth«  big  Chairmanships.  ^}^^  ^^r^^J^^i^J^S 
that  as  a  rule  the  big  places  go  *«  o^^/°l  «2;^^~«*„*}*SSS* 
for  most  of  the  men  who  rank  close  to  the  chairmen  •"  oW-tlm«rs. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  Jth  rrferenw  .^  *J^IS|Sr"w?v>  ^ 
mtoorltv  As  an  mustratlon.  Messrs.  OUletta  and  Cooper,  who  are 
S?S  the?ti?enty-fourth  year,  are  the  ranking  Bepubltoans  on 
^iSJrSJSns  and  Ftowipi  Affairs,  almost  certain  to  be  ^atonja 
tbemrf  should  the  Republicans  ever  again  have  a  majority  to  the 
HousT  as  m  that  event,  in  all  probablUty,  Mr^  Mann  wUl  be 
Speaker,  imle»  he  U  nominated  for  President  next  June. 
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Oo  throufh  the  wbole  list  and  jtm  will  find,  vlth  few  exceptions, 
that  the  men  of  long  aerrloe  have  the  high  places. 

New  England  and  the  cltlea  of  PhtladelphiJt  and  Plttsbvirgh  have 
undcrvtood  titm  Taltie  of  long  am  lee  all  along,  and.  having  elected 
a  fairly  gcxxl  num  to  Congraas.  they  keep  him  In  the  hamen. 

The  Member  of  longest  oonaectitlve  service  Is  called  the  "father 
of  the  Hotiae."  Five  Phlladelphlans  In  Immediate  succession  bore 
that  honorable  title — Randall.  Kelley,  O'Neill.  Harmer.  and  Bing- 
ham. Then  It  went  to  ICr.  Dalaell,  ot  Pittsburgh.  When  General 
Bingham  announced  the  de«th  of  General  Harmer,  his  Immediate 
predecessor  as  "father  of  the  House. "  he  stated  that  the  five  Phila- 
delphia "fathers  of  the  House"  had  served  a  total  of  147  years,  and 
he  served  8  or  10  years  after  mafcing  that  Interesting  statement. 

In  the  second  axul  third  Congresses  in  which  I  served.  Maine, 
with  only  four  Uembers.  had  the  Speakership  and  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  great  Oommltteea  on  Ways  and  Means,  Navy,  and  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds — a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  giv- 
ing the  Pine  Tree  State  an  Influence  in  the  House  and  the  country 
out  of  all  proportion  to  her  papulation  and  wealth.  These  fotir 
men — Reed,  Dlngley.  Boutelle,  and  Mllllkln — each  served  In  the 
House  ao  years  or  more.     Other  States  might  profit  by  her  example. 

No  man  ibould  be  elected  to  the  House  simply  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  All  Members  should  t>e  elected  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

The  beat  rule.  It  acems  to  me.  Is  for  a  district  to  select  a  man 
with  at  least  fair  capacity.  Industrious,  honest,  energetic,  sober, 
and  ooungeous.  and  keep  him  here  so  long  as  he  discharges  his 
duties  faithfully  and  well.  Such  a  man  will  graduaUy  rlae  to 
high  position  and  Influence  In  the  House.  His  wide  scqualntance 
with  Members  helps  htm  amazingly  In  doing  things. 

I  can  speak  freely  on  this  subject  without  violating  the  propri- 
eties, for  my  constltuenu  have  kept  me  here  23  years,  and  for  20 
years  hsve  given  me  nominations  without  opposition,  for  all  of 
which  favors  I  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Their 
gpnerovu  action  and  unwavering  friendship  have  enabled  me  to 
devote  all  my  time  to  the  public  service.  X  have  not  been  com- 
j>««lled  to  npend  any  portion  of  my  time  In  "mending  my  fences." 
My  consuttaenu  have  attended  to  that.    God  bless  them. 

Time*  have  changed,  and  many  conditions  have  changed, 
but  the  words  of  Champ  Clark  hold  good  today. 

A  man's  long  service  here  not  only  gives  him  experience  and 
prestige  With  the  mrmberahlp  of  the  HcuJie  but  It  acquaints 
him  With  every  branch  and  bureau  of  the  Oovernment.  as  well 
M  wUh  the  hrads  of  the  departments  and  the  leaders  in  the 
varii)u«  bureaui  with  which  he  haa  to  deal.  Zt  gives  him  a 
trcmendotis  advanUge  In  shaping  legislation  or  in  servlnff  the 
littercsu  of  the  district  he  represents. 

Some  districts  change  so  often  they  n''vrr  get  a  chalrman- 
I  hip  and  their  Rrpresentatlves  never  rise  to  be  leaders  in  the 
House.  If  the  ffntleman  from  North  CaroUna  (Mr. 
DoooNtoif  I  had  retired,  the  chances  are  that  North  Carolina 
would  not  have  had  the  chAlnnanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  again  for  a  gerteratlon.  at  least. 

TaJte  a  look  at  the  present  House  of  Representatives  and 
you  will  see  that  the  men  who  occupy  Influential  positions,  as 
a  rule,  are  the  ones  who  have  served  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
For  instance,  our  distinguished  Speaker.  Hon.  Waljam  B. 
BAjrxHSAO,  of  Alabama,  has  been  in  the  House  for  26  years, 
and  will.  DO  doubt,  be  here  many,  many  more  If  be  so  desires. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado.  Mr.  Tati,<».  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
committees  In  the  House,  has  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
more  than  30  years:  while  the  ranking  Republican  on  that 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Tabu,  who 
would  take  his  place  In  case  of  a  change  in  administration. 
has  served  for  18  years. 

The  distinguished  dean  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Aoolph  Sabath.  who  now 
occupies  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  powerful  Comnilttee 
on  Rules,  has  been  a  Member  of  his  body  for  34  years,  while 
the  ranking  Rupubllcan  on  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  FksH.  has  been  here  for  more  than 
20  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  RATBrntN.  the  majority 
leader,  has  been  in  the  House  for  28  years:  and  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  BiAsriN.  has 
been  here  16  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Suxnixs.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  has  been  a  Member  for  28  years. 
The  gentleman  from  Oeorgla.  Mr.  ViMSOif.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  has  been  a  Member  of  the  House 


for  28  years;  and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  Mr.  Steacall, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  has 
been  here  for  26  years.  The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture;  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Lea,  chairman  of  the  Conimittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce;  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
MAKsnxLD,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors; and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Bland,  chairman 
(rf  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  have 
each  served  in  the  House  for  24  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Drewsy.  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  congressional  committee;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Lanham.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  have  each  served  in  the  House 
for  22  years;  while  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr. 
CviXKir,  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Dathil 
A.  RsxD,  one  of  the  ranking  Republicans  on  that  committee, 
have  each  served  22  years.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Fuucm.  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  who  is  next  in  line  for  chairman  of  that 
committee,  has  been  in  the  House  for  20  years. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Bloom,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Mr.  Caknon.  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  ablest  parliamentarian  this  country 
has  seen  since  the  death  of  James  R.  Mann;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Dickstiw.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization;  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Mr.  LcrrHn  A.  JoRifsoN,  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  have  each  served  In  the  House  for 
18  years. 

If  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  hold  these  chairmanships, 
or  one  of  these  ranking  Members  should  retire,  it  would  not 
only  deprive  the  House  of  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience, 
but  it  would  mean  that  that  position  would  probably  be 
taken  away  from  the  State  for  at  least  a  generation. 

As  you  know,  I  myself  am  chairman  of  a  committee,  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  one  that 
touches  more  individual  lives  than  almost  any  other  com- 
mittee In  the  House.  If  I  were  to  relinquish  that  position, 
the  chances  are  it  would  not  go  to  a  Member  from  my  State 
again  at  least  for  the  next  25  or  30  years,  if  ever. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Corollna  Mr.  WARRur,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  has  served  here  for 
16  years,  as  has  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Wiirr- 
TUfOTON,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Cox.  ranking  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Mr. 
Oixnr.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  NoRTOit.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  SoxEXS,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights, 
and  Measures. 

These  men  of  long  service  shape  the  poUcles  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  mean  to  discredit  those  younger  men  whom 
recent  political  changes  have  moved  up  to  chairmanship  of 
their  respective  committees,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  War  Claims,  or 
my  distinguished  neighbor,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  jAKXAir,  who  so  ably  presides  over  the  Committee  on 
Printing,  and  who  relinquished  another  chairmanship  to 
take  that  place.  He  Is  also  vice  chairman  of  the  very  im- 
portant Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  two  Houses  Mr 
jAsxAif's  rise  In  that  respect  has  been  unusual 

Then  there  is  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Roiuui. 
chairman  of  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Post  OflSce  and  Post  Roads! 
who  has  served  in  the  House  for  22  years;  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Cartwright,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Roads,  who  has  served  for  14  years.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service,  the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla. 
Mr.  Rakspeck,  has  served  for  12  years;  and  the  chairman 
Of  the  Committee  on  EducaUon.  the  gentleman  from  In- 
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diana.  Mr.  Larrabsk.  has  served  for  10  years;  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  Mr.  DxRotrxH,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Public  Lands,  has  been  here  14  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  carry  this  list  on  to  Include  a  large 
number  of  other  leading  Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  including  such  able  leaders  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Trxadwat,  the  ranking  member 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  has  t>een  here 
for  28  years,  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Tdjkham.  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  who  has  been  here  for  26  years, 
and  others  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  aU. 

I  agree  with  Champ  Clark  that  there  is  no  other  body  of 
men  in  the  world  where  experience  means  so  much  to  the 
individual  member,  or  to  the  people  be  represents. 

At  this  time,  let  me  say  tliat  we  aD  regret  to  note  the  vol- 
untary retirement  of  the  distJngirishfftd  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Ciowthei.  who  has  aer?ed  In  this  body  for  22 
years.  If  his  district  persists  in  electing  a  Republican  to 
Congress.  It  could  do  no  better  than  to  draft  him  and  retain 
him  in  his  present  posiUon  as  one  of  the  ranking  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  Hon.  Robxri  L.  Douohtoh,  who,  as  I  said,  is  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  has 
served  In  this  body  for  SO  years.  As  a  restilt  of  that  service, 
he  has  risen  to  the  chairmanship  d  Vae  major  committee 
of  the  House. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Members  of  this  Congress, 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  on  the  Democratic  side, 
as  weU  as  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side,  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  he  has  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  and  agreed  to  run  for  reelection.  lApplause.l 


Lard   Subttitatcs   Boaght  br  the   United   States 
Government  for  the  War  Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

or  wiiooifsof 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  Mareh  19,  tHO 

Mr.  BOLLZS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  hog  prleet  are  the  lowest 
In  many  years,  with  the  fanner  reodvlng  6  cenU  per  pound 
and  less  on  the  farm  for  his  hogs.  Be  U  being  told  that  there 
Is  an  oversupply  of  pork  products.  Yet  at  tlie  very  same  time 
thU  Government,  which  Is  being  supported  by  the  farmers' 
hard-earned  tax  dollars,  la  purchMtag  and  using  lard  substi- 
tutes in  great  quantities. 

The  War  Department  alone.  Secretary  of  War  Woodrlng 
admits,  Is  purchasing  an  average  of  104)004)00  pounds  of  lard 
substitutes  a  year.  These  lard  subetltates  are  manufactured 
from  faU  and  oils  practically  all  of  which  are  Imported  from 
foreign  countries.  Every  pound  of  snbitltute  used  means  cme 
leas  pound  of  home-produced  lard  consumed. 

Secretary  of  War  Woodrlng  gives  the  startling  informa- 
tion that  in  1937  only  3.361.000  pounds  of  lard  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Army,  while  during  the  same  year  10,175.000 
pounds  Of  lard  subsUtutcs  were  bought.  In  1938  but  2,444,- 
000  pounds  of  lard  were  purchased,  while  the  astounding 
amount  of  10.804.000  pounds  of  lard  aubstitutes  were  being 
used  by  the  Army.  In  1939  the  Army  bought  but  3.284.000 
pounds  of  lard.  whUe  at  the  game  time  buying  9,897.000 
pounds  of  lard  substitutes. 

Cost  prices  had  no  real  Infhience  or  effect  In  connection 
with  these  purchases,  for  in  almost  every  instance  prices 
paid  for  lard  and  lard  substitutes  were  exacUy  the  same. 

Perhaps  the  above  figures  will  give  the  American  farmer 
some  Idea  why  he  Is  unable  to  find  a  jx-ofltable  market  for 
his  hogs.  No  wonder  he  Is  finding  it  so  difficult  to  pay  his 
taxes  and  to  clothe  and  educate  his  family.    With  his  own 


Oovemment  favoring  the  use  of  substitutes  manufactured 
from  imported  foreign  products  it  Is  easy  for  him  to  under- 
stand why  hogs  are  selling  at  5  cents  per  potmd  in  the  live- 
stock markets  of  America. 

Recalling  that  in  an  Interview  not  long  ago  President 
Roosevelt  personally  favored  the  purchase  of  Argentine  beef 
for  Navy  use.  defending  his  position  with  the  claim  that 
Argentine  l)eef  was  better  than  American  beef,  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  if  it  is  not  a  fixed  pcAicy  of  the  present 
administration  to  entirely  disregard  the  Interests  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  in  m<^*r<"g  food  imrchases  for  the  Oovem- 
menL  It  is  about  time  that  the  farmers  of  America  de- 
manded their  tax  dollars  be  spent  at  home  rather  than 
abroad.  Our  American  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  fur- 
nished good  American  lard  from  American  hogs  produced  on 
American  farms,  rather  than  lard  sabsiitutes  manufactured 
from  cheap  ix'oducts  shipped  in  from  foreign  shores. 


Food-Stamp  Plan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  26  iUgitlative  day  of  Monday,  March  <).  1940 


ARTICLI  BT  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 


Mr  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hsve  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoas  a  very  well 
written  arttele  by  Mr.  Raymond  Clapper  on  the  food-stamp 
plan.  The  article  was  published  in  the  Washington  X>allr 
News  of  March  23,  1940,  .      ^  .     ._ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlcls  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  ss  follows; 

iPtom  tb«  Washington  DaUy  Mews  of  Mareb  2t.  1M0| 


(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

The  food-rtamp  plan,  by  which  surplus  farm  commodities  are 
diSrbuJSTrr.fi.rcll.n3  tbri^ogb  p«22JJ!f'«^^  SSl'' «i£ 
Mmarkabl.  vou  of  eooMtaet  to  »•  ■^^••JSSSL'^ 
MDerlin.nt  a  unlqu.  rtatu.  among  M.W  DmI  aetlvltJ*. 

^^  tb.  HouM  .coDomy  drive  tb.  tood-.tamp  plan  wa.  iMrt- 
fle^%^mS«J^.t«ry  Wauwj.  bad  Mk^H^Ww  ««r  it. 
Th.  B.n?te  Appropriation.  OommliiM  not  onW  tojwtjd  thU  itrai 
^n  U?JvliS  thTltou..  bUl  but  rauwl  It  to  te6.000jM0^  B.nator 
t-TptouxTTa  attempted  to  Increa..  th.  flgur.  to  SU8W)«)0.  but 
SirlUmentMy  technlcUtle.  .toodln  tb.  w.y.  Hf»«7"-  «»«^*25r 
oooooo  ADDioDnatton  w«*  approvwl  on  a  roll  caU  wltbout  a  du- 
SStm^  ^SSTwS  «  I.  llk.ly'^it  tb.  BOOM  wui  adopt  tbi.  ram. 

or  the  major  part  of  It.  ««,w„  ,„^^r^**m 

Tb  MUo  B.  Perkins,  who  U  tn  cbarge  ct  BarptuMWaaauMtf 
deposition  for  the  Agrlcxilture  DepMtment.  goee  the  ewdlt  for  tb. 
coiiceptlon  and  skUlful  establishment  of  the  food-«(tamp  pl»n-  It 
replaces  the  old  syrtwn  of  buying  c»l<»^^"JJjg^.  f?f^*; 
oranges,  and  other  product,  and  dumping  them  into  th.  band. ^ 
rellrf  authorities  In  Tartou.  cltle.  to  be  given  away  htiUx-^kt&Ut 

^''rhe  f  ood-^Sp  plan  1.  rtmple  and  .Umlnate.  an  ct  that  Oovem- 
ment interference.  Orocer.  buy  their  good,  in  the  r«t^  way. 
as  if  there  were  no  «Ump  plan.  The  only  <J";"en^i^^**  "^ 
tomers  come  in-^they  have  to  be  oertlfled  by  reltef  auttiorme..  tnm 
whom  tteey  obtain  little  laooka  of  stamp*.  XnstMd  of  paj^ig  OMn 
for  the  goods,  they  pay  In  these  Oovemment  stamp*.  wW^tte 
grocer  rwlecmi  at  blTbank,  which,  to  turn.  ca.hM  than  tbrow^ 
the  CJovernment.  The  trick  is  in  the  little  book  of  itwnps.  Tb* 
oovemment  has  given  the  reUef  client  80  «»«•  ^"u.  .tamp, 
for  each  HI  worth  of  orange  stKnps  ^1»»-  P«~»Hif!i„^i^.  ^ 
blue  stamps,  which  were  given  blm  free  ^, "»«^5?^^2^' *K 
may  buy  only  out  of  a  special  list  of  commodltlM  design.^  by  tba 
Srtcuiwu-e  Department-*  list  which  coartst.  of  oommodltto.  to 
wLch  smpluaei  exist  and  which  changii.  from  tlm.  to  time.  U«i- 
ally  It  includes  varieties  of  meats.  TegetablM.  and  n;ult. 

This  method  pumps  up  the  sal.  of  nirplu.  farai  produotik  On. 
poJ?t?f  T<SrSi.^^dklng  on  the  effort  o<  th.  plan,  found  that  to 
Sprto^eld.  ni..  relief  client.  w«.  able  to  buy  many  time.  mar. 
^^^^.  the  average  relief  famUywa.  using  rilghtly  i^w- ^^ 
iW  per  person  per  week— a  total  of  67  eggs  a  yaar.  After  tb. 
ati^p  ^Mnwtnt  toto  eStct  they  w«r.  using  S.a  .gg.  pet 
323  a  year. 


m 
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"nae  plan  Is  •  mbaltfy.  simple  and  direct,  which  operates  through 
rcioUar  conuncrclai  channels  to  assist  In  moving  surplus  farm  prod- 
ticu  Into  oonsumptlon.  Some  14.000.000  persons  In  the  country  are 
rlicnble  to  receive  such  stamps.  But  the  plan  has  been  introduced 
gradually,  so  that  It  could  be  carefully  adapted  and  perfected.  It 
has  been  installed  only  whfre  a  community  was  \mlted  In  asking 
for  It.  Hundreds  of  applications  are  pending  which  cazuiot  be  acted 
upon  for  lAck  at  funds.  Mr.  Perkins  has  avoided  tne  sk^-dasb. 
hurry-up.  do-lt -all-today,  blanket  attempt  to  Impose  the  scheme 
on  the  whole  oountry  overnight.  In  this  he  has  profited  by  the 
disaster  which  has  overtaken  other  New  Deal  experimenters  who 
^tried  to  go  too  far  too  fast. 

Of  course,  the  whole  thing  is  a  stopgap  subAldy.  But  It  Is  an 
effective  and  smooth -working  stopgap  which  uoesn't  mess  every- 
thing up  and  create  paralyzing  controversy— and  that  Is  a  real 
achievement. 

We  grow  more  than  people  can  buy.  In  colonial  days.  Secretary 
Wallace  lays.  it  required  19  people  on  farms  to  support  themselves 
and  1  city  dweller.  Now  1  person  on  the  land  supports  himself 
and  S  people  m  town  and  1  abroad.  By  raising  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing— as  la  seen  In  the  sale  at  eggs  at  8{Hlngfleld.  m. — consumption 
of  farm  products  can  be  vastly  expended.  Possibly  not  enough. 
Perhaps  there  are  Just  too  many  farmers.  For  the  time  being,  how- 
ever. agrlctUture  has  to  be  subsidized.  New  Dealers  can  do  it  one 
way.  Republicans  can  do  It  another.  But  whatever  you  call  It.  and 
however  you  do  It.  and  however  unaoimd  It  may  be.  It  cannot  be 
escaped. 

The  thing  that  MIlo  Perkins  has  done  Is  to  take  the  Inescapable 
subsidy  and  make  It  do  the  most  good  for  all  concerned.  If  you 
have  to  give  a  subsidy,  you  can  do  It  efficiently.  We  have  learned 
throxigh  this  experiment  one  way  to  do  It  efficiently. 


Purchase  of  Russian  Gold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  26  ilegisiative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ARTTCUE  FROM  COLLIER'S  OF  MARCH  30,  1940 


.^2^^ 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoild  an  article 
from  Coiner's  of  March  30.  1940,  on  the  subject  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Russian  gold. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Collier's  for  March  30.  1»401 

TRI  BTrsSXAH  WAT 

As  appalling  as  sny  other  single  feature  of  the  Finnish  war  has 
be«n  the  mass  murder  of  their  own  men  by  the  Russian  generala. 
political  conunlssars,  and  Ogpu  operatlTes. 

llasa  murder  is  the  only  name  we  know  of  for  It.  It  Is  nothing 
but  mass  mtirder  when,  at  pistol  point  or  under  threat  of  death, 
hordes  of  poor.  Ignorant  peasants  are  hurled  m  frontal  attacks 
against  Integrated  pUlbozea.  machine-gun  nests  and  fortified  posi- 
tions, through  spimtered-steel  hurricanes  of  cross-fire  and  Inter- 
lacing barrages. 

Anybody  who  wants  to  caU  It  by  some  prettier  name  than  mass 
murder  Is  Invited  to  consider  this:  That,  though  the  total  Russian 
losses  i»obably  never  will  be  known,  experts  deduce  from  United 
BUtes  Army  General  Staff  expectancy  tables  that  the  Russians  suf- 
fered 50.000  dead  and  3S0.0O0  wounded  In  the  first  17  days  of  the 
great  ottvoMXym  against  the  Mannerheim  line. 

That  lant  a  great  offanalTe.  r^ardlesa  of  the  winnings.  It  is  a 
great  iiiassarTS. 

Horrible  though  the  spectacle  has  been,  however.  It  should  have 
bton  surprtalag  to  nobody.  Nobody,  that  is,  who  knows  what  the 
word  "statlsm"  means. 

''Statlsm.'*  a  better  though  leas  familiar  word  than  "totali- 
tarianism.** Is  the  phlloaophy  of  the  Governments  run  by  Adolf 
Hitler  and  Benito  MUsaoUnL  It  la  nothing  new  In  the  world.  It  Is. 
in  fact,  far  older  than  democracy. 

Tha  oora  of  tha  stattim  philcaopliy  la  simply  that  the  Individual 

Erson.  with  his  hopes  and  feara  and  lovca.  his  fragUe  body  and 
I  sensitive  aoul.  U  nothing;  that  the  state  U  aU. 

So.  In  peacettma.  tf  you  live  undme  a  statist  government,  the  state 
own*  you.  It  runa  evwy  phaaa  of  your  life — your  job,  your  home 
life,  tha  upbringing  at  your  chUdren.  and  any  other  phase  you  care 
to  naaa. 

Tbe  Stat*  tella  yoa  it  Is  doing  an  tills  for  your  benefit.  But 
that  tB  marely  to  keep  you  and  your  ttHom  slaves  quiet.  The 
state  la  really  running  the  mob  at  you  for  Its  osm  benefit — 
which  means  to  feed  the  egomania  of  whatever  Mr.  Big  >'*iynt 
to  l>e  oa  top  of  your  particular  staUst  ant  heap. 


The  same  holds  true  In  war.  only  more  so.  If  you're  young 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  go  to  war.  you'll  go.  The  whole 
mob  of  you  and  your  fellow  slaves  will  do  exactly  what  Mr.  Big 
and  his  henchmen  tell  you  to  do. 

If  the  state  is  facing  an  enemy  somewhere  near  Its  size.  It  will 
conserve  as  much  man  power  as  seems  wise,  assuming  Its  gen- 
erals have  any  military  ability  whatever.  IX  It  Is  trying  to  over- 
whelm a  small  but  fearless  nation  like  Finland,  It  will  toss  its 
uniformed  and  animated  dummies  and  doUs  Into  the  holocaust 
tmtll,  by  the  very  weight  of  their  numbers,  they  smother  the 
enemy. 

That  Is  what  statlsm  means  In  war.  The  Russian  generals, 
commissars,  and  Ogpu  operatives  have  merely  been  applying 
the  statist  philoeophy  to  this  war  with  absolute  logic.  What 
else  are  a  statist  government's  soldiers  for? 

It  does  make  us  the  least  bit  111.  though,  to  think  that  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  years  has  been  buying  gold  from 
Soviet  Russia,  as  weU  as  from  all  other  comers,  at  935  an  oxince. 

In  1938.  Russia  mined  5.235.908  ovmces  of  gold — 9183,256.815 
worth  at  the  $35-an-ounce  price  which  we  have  maintained  since 
we  clipped  the  dollar  to  59  06  cents  gold  on  January  31.  1934.  It 
costs  Russia  about  $11  an  ounce  to  mine  gold. 

With  the  proflu  from  the  gold  which  It  has  sold  to  us  directly 
or  indirectly.  Russia  has  bought  goods  of  various  descriptions; 
mainly  war-making  goods  of  late. 

There  is  no  law  compelling  our  Treasury  to  buy  gold  that 
originated  in  Russia.  Really,  do  we  owe  Russia  the  duty  of  help- 
ing It  finance  its  plans  for  the  destruction  of  democracy  all  over 
the  world? 


Activities  of  Governors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  26  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


COMMENTS  BY  C.  E.  SMITH 


Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  C.  E.  Smith, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal 
CommissiOTi,  is  now  a  daily  contributor  to  the  Fairmont  Times 
of  a  famous  column  entitled  "Good  Morning."  This  column 
for  the  25th  of  March  consists  of  a  monograph  on  Grovemors 
of  States.  It  Is  as  rich  in  philosophical  humor  as  anything 
the  immortal  Mark  Twain  ever  wrote.  It  should  be  read  by 
all  Governors  who  take  themselves  too  seriously,  but  esijecially 
by  any  one  of  them  who.  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  endeavors 
to  make  himself  appear  as  big  as  an  ox.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  unusual  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkccrj),  eis  follows: 

(Prom  the  Fairmont  Times] 

Governors  have  a  way  of  taking  things,  especially  themselves, 
too  seriously.  It  doesnt  mske  much  difference  what  State  it  is. 
you'U  find  the  Governor  taking  himself  too  seriously.  That  old 
fellow  up  in  Michigan,  for  instance.  At  80  years  of  age  he  began 
to  talk  against  sin.  Scared  everybody,  too.  People  thovight  he 
might  start  a  movement  to  make  sinning  go  out  of  the  fashion. 
Then  there's  this  Ohio  Governor,  who  was  riding  high  toward  the 
O.  O.  P.  presldenUal  nomination.  Ail  of  a  sudden  he  got  hipped 
on  relief  and  made  a  lot  of  people  believe  he  was  opposed  to  the 
common  people  eating.  What's  going  to  happen  to  him?  Just 
another  Governor. 

Down  In  Oklahoma  Is  another  one.  He  has  started  himself  a 
war  against  the  United  States  Government.  When  his  little  war 
is  over  you'll  hear  no  more  from  him.  In  Georgia  there's  one  who 
had  to  make  his  headlines  by  getting  mixed  up  with  the  FMeral 
court. 

Rule  VI.  which  Is  the  one  about  taking  yourself  too  seriously, 
seems  to  be  the  undoing  ot  the  Governors.  No  matter  with  what 
good  intentions  a  Governor  starts  out  some  day  rule  VI  will  get 
him,  and  from  that  time  on  he  will  be  bobbing  in  and  out  of 
trouble  like  a  cork  on  a  flshllne.  if  you  will  pardon  the  simile. 

Our  noUon  Is  that  a  good  Governor  should  be  a  falr-to-middllng 
poker  player  and  should  know  how  to  carve  a  turkey  and  slice 
a  ham.  If  there  Is  nothing  else  to  pass  around  to  the  boys  he 
should  be  like  Ruby  Lafoon  and  issue  commissions  to  several 
thousand  colonels.  Iilost  Governors  lay  a  lot  of  stress  on  buUding 
up  an  organizaUon.  That  never  pays  in  the  long  run.  The  old 
rule  that  every  patronage  Job  makes  one  Ingrate  and  20  enemies 
usually  runs  true,  and  no  matter  how  much  patronage  a  Gov- 
ernor dlahes  out,  the  minute  he  goes  out  of  office  he  hasn't  enough 
frtends  to  bxiry  him.  In  the  final  analysis  the  only  feUow  in 
poUUcB  who  U  worth  a  damn  U  the  fellow  who  wanU  a  Job  and 
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not  the  fellow  who  has  one.  There  Is  not  a  statehouse  In  America 
where  more  than  half  the  help  la  really  beholden  to  the  Governor. 
They  aU  give  a  lot  of  lip  service  and  submit  to  being  gouged  out 
of  a  cut  of  their  salary,  but  most  of  them  are  waiting  to  stick  a 
kmg  knife  under  somebody's  fifth  rib. 

If  a  political  machine  had  to  depend  on  Its  beneficiaries  to  carry 
the  elections  it  would  be  sunk  without  a  trace.  A  machine  is  really 
nothing  mere  or  less  than  a  lot  of  crasy  people  who  take  the  ballots 
which  have  been  cast  by  the  voters  and  substitute  others  which  they 
have  themselves  marked.  You  can  never  trust  a  voter  in  »  baUot 
booth;  that  is,  a  political  machine  cant.  Every  member  of  a 
political  machine  is  sore  about  something,  and  if  you  let  him  in  a 
booth  by  himself  with  notxxly  looking  on  but  him  and  God.  his 
pencil  will  make  some  strange  mrxks  on  that  ballot. 

So  It  is  not  only  foolish  and  futile,  but  a  waste  of  time,  for  a 
Governor  to  fiddle  away  his  time  buUding  up  an  organization, 
because  about  the  time  he  gets  It  well  oUed  and  ready  to  go  some- 
thing wlU  happen  to  force  them  to  be  honest  and  then  the  stufTs  off. 

In  fact,  we  are  getting  the  notion  that  political  machines  as 
Instniments  of  carrying  elections  are  things  of  the  past.  Voters  are 
Influenced  by  other  considerations  than  machine  politics.  Take 
the  large  blocs  of  votes  in  this  State.  There  are  the  coal  miners, 
which  constitute  a  large  bloc  In  Itself.  Then  there  Is  the  other  labor 
vote,  which  was  powerful  enough  2  years  ago  to  defeat  a  prominent 
Ck)ngreasman  in  this  district.  There  Is  the  veteran  vote,  the  school 
teacher  vote,  and  so  on.  None  of  these  groups  is  controlled  by 
machine  politics.  They  usually  walk  into  the  election  room  and 
cast  their  ballot  without  a  slr.gle  election  worker  having  the  slightest 
Information  of  how  they  voted. 

Which  all  means  that  If  the  machine  cannot  steal  the  election  it 
has,  in  truth,  very  little  Influence  on  the  result,  and  the  chances  are 
that  a  Governor,  no  matter  how  hard  he  has  tried  to  be  a  good 
Governor,  would  be  terribly  disappointed  if  he  could  see  the  actual 
ballots  cast  by  members  of  his  hard-built  organization. 

So  we,  being  older,  are  content  to  stand  at  the  side  of  the  road 
and  let  others  dally  along  the  primrose  path  of  political  preferment. 

And  we  no  longer  have  apprehension  as  to  the  welfare  of  our  own 
side  We  have  had  some  bits  of  information  as  to  the  progress  cf 
the  registration  cf  voters.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  Democrats  not  only 
are  holdirg  their  own,  but  in  certain  Instances  are  making  gains. 
This  information  should  be  of  great  value  to  some  of  oxir  Repub- 
lican friends.  If  it  proves  to  be  true,  they  can  save  time  and  money 
by  waiting  till  the  next  time. 


Soil  and  Water  Conservation  in  the  Washita  Basin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted.  I  submit  five  resolutions  adopted  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  WashlU  Valley  Improvement  Association  held 
at  Chickasha.  Okla..  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  and 
promoting  efforts  to  conserve  water  and  soil  in  the  rich 
Washita  River  Basin  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

The  importance  of  taking  early  and  adequate  steps  to 
protect  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Washita  Valley  from 
floods  and  conserve  the  water  resources  of  this  river  in  order 
to  regulate  stream  flow  and  to  Irrigate  irrigable  lands  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Saving  our  soil  and  water  is  important. 
It  is  real  national  defense.  It  ia  something  that  cannot  be 
delayed  If  we  are  to  stop  the  costly  floods  in  the  Washita 
Basin. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Chickasha  meeting  are: 

ResotutlOD  No.  1 

Whereas  surveys  have  been  completed  by  the  Department  of  War. 
the  Department  of  Agrlctilttire,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
of  the  Washita  River  and  its  drainage  area  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  controlling  the  floods  and  the  amount  of  land  practicable 
to  Irrigation;   and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  asked  that  these 
surveys  be  coordinated  before  submission  to  CJongress;  and 

Whereas  there  seems  to  be  dllBculty  among  the  departments  in 
the  coordination  of  these  reports;  and 

Whereas  the  report  is  necessary  before  Congress  can  act:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  ask  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  use  au 
of  their  Influence  to  bring  about  a  quick  coordination  and  release 
of  these  reports  in  order  that  authorisation  of  this  Congress  might 
be  had  of  the  Washita  project:  be  It  further  ^ 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
bf  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cuittire,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  Members  of  the  COD- 
grvsalonal  delegation  from  Oklahoma. 
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Resolution  No.  3 

Whereas  ther«  are  2S6.290  acrea  ot  land  in  the  drainage  baaln  of 
the  Washita  River  belonging  to  Indiana,  of  wtilch  58.000  acres  are 
bottom  lands:  and 

Whereas  the  Indians  are  wards  of  the  TTnited  States  Oovemmsnt 
and  undfr  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De|)artment  of  the  Interior;  and 

Whereas  these  lands  represent  a  large  part  of  the  total  lands  la 
the  Washita  Basin: 'Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Aesoltwd.  That  thU  meeting  request  the  Department  ot  Indian 
Affairs  to  cooperate  with  the  people  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  WaslUU  River  to  bring  about  the  protection  of  the  bottom 
lands  from  floods,  and  the  developmimt  of  the  water  resources  by 
uf  mg  the  stored  water  to  regulate  stream  flow  and  to  irrigate  irri- 
gable lands;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affaire  in  Washington  and  to  each  Member  of  ths 
congressional  delegation  from  Oklahoma. 

Resolution  No.  8 

Whereas  the  Washita  traverses  the  State  of  Oklahoma  from  ths 
northwest  to  the  south  central  part  of  the  State  and  is  flanked 
on  either  side  by  the  richest  aUuvlal  lands  in  tbe  State  of  Okla- 
homa; and 

Whereas  200,000  acres  of  this  land  are  subject  to  overflow  and 
many  cf  our  towns,  as  well  as  transportation  facilities  and  other 
properties,  are  subject  to  the  ravages  of  floods;  and 

Whereas  there  are  over  400.000  acres  of  rich  alluvial  lands  that 
could  be  developed  by  Irrigation;  and 

Whereas  many  cities  and  towns  need  better  and  more  adsquats 
water  supplies;  and 

V^Thereas  pollution  Is  a  serious  problem  because  of  low  flows:  ana 

Whereas  recreational  facilities  neeiX  Improving:   Now,  therefore, 

he  it  ... 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  also  endorse  proper  soli-conswvatlon 
measures  to  hold  all  of  the  moisture  that  is  practical  on  the  ground 
where  it  fails;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  since  flood  control  and  erosion  are  problems  of 
the  National  Oovemment,  that  we  insist  upon  the  Washita's  being 
given  fuU  consideration  of  our  National  Congress  for  its  develop- 
ment and  complete  protection  from  floods. 

Resoi  ved  further,  That  this  meeting  request  the  assistance  of  ths 
Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Farmers  Union,  the  Wheat  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, the  various  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  civic.  Indus- 
trial, and  commercial  organizations  to  aid  In  the  securing  of  ths 
develofment  of  agriculture  and  industry  in  the  WaahlU  Basin. 

Resolution  No.  4 

Realizing,  that  when  Congress  makes  appn^rlatlons  for  ths 
control  of  the  waters  of  the  WashllA.  such  control  will  include  a 
Joint  program  of  soil  conservation,  flood  control.  ^JxA  irrigation: 
and  realizing  further  that  any  Irrigation  project  will  necessarUy 
require  the  fullest  sclent  iflc  data  to  be  of  permanent  beneflt.  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  present  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  all  other  governmental  agencies  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing at  the  most  likely  location  In  the  Washita  Basin  of  a  gov- 
ernmental Irrigation  experiment  station  wherein  such  data  can 
be  conipUed  through  practical  Irrigation  experiments  and  be  made 
available  for  general  use  to  all  resldenU  witliin  the  WaahlU 
Basin. 

Resolution  No.  5 

Whereas  the  congressional  delegation  from  Oklahoma  and  our 
State  administration  and  officials  have  heretofore  been  working 
diligently  toward  obtaining  flood-control  projects  on  the  Washita 
River,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Washita  Valley  Improvement  Association  ex- 
tend to  them  a  vote  of  appreciation  for  the  work  which  they  have 
alread}-  done  and  urge  that  they  continue  their  efforts  until 
they  obtain  the  proper  resulu. 


Tributes  to  Senator  Borah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26. 1940 


TRIBUTES  PROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  whole  world  paya 
homagi;  to  Idaho's  illustrious  statesman,  the  late  Senator 
William  E.  Borah,  Our  State  and  Nation  will  long  mlas  the 
wise  counsel  of  this  great  American  patriot.  On  the  day  of 
his  fimeral  at  Boise,  the  capital  oi  Idaho,  memorial  services 
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Tb*  state  tells  yoa  It  Is  dotnc  an  tbls  for  yoor  benefit.  But 
that  la  msraky  to  keep  jroa  and  your  ttOam  slaves  quiet.  The 
state  is  really  runnlnf  the  mob  at  yon  for  Its  own  benefit — 
which  means  to  feed  the  egomania  of  whaterer  ICr.  Big  >'»rr»nt 
to  be  on  top  ot  your  particular  statist  ant  heap. 


tnouaand  coloneu.  Most  Governors  lay  a  lot  of  streas  on  building 
up  an  organlzaUon.  That  never  paya  In  the  long  run.  The  old 
rule  that  every  patronage  Job  makes  one  Ingrate  and  20  enemies 
usually  runs  true,  and  no  matter  how  much  patronage  a  Oor- 
emor  dishes  out.  the  minute  he  goes  out  of  office  he  hasn't  enoxigh 
frlenda  to  bury  him.  In  the  final  analysis  the  only  feUow  In 
poUUcs  who  U  worth  a  damn  U  the  fellow  who  wante  a  Job  and 
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weiT  held  in  the  city  of  Kellogg.  located  in  the  great  Coeur 
d'Alene  mining  regkm  of  northern  Idaho,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Wardner  Industrial  Union  and  by  the  Kellogg  Cham- 
ber of  Oommeroe. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoto.  I  submit 
for  ii^usioa  In  the  Rbcobd  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Wardner  Industrial  Union,  a  record  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Kellogg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  address  of  Prank 
Orlflln.  prominent  attorney  and  DemocrtLtic  leader  of  north- 
ern Idfliio.  paylzig  a  gloving  tribute  to  Senator  Borah  at  the 
union's  memorial  servicea. 

imw  in iiiw  07  wASBitm  imuusihal  ttkion 

Whereas  Bon.  Woxiam  tooAM  Boaaa.  In  the  early  years  of  his 
career  as  a  lawyer,  came  mto  the  county  of  Shoshone  for  the  pur- 
pcne  of  serrlng  the  State  ot  Idaho  and  the  cltlaens  of  this  county 
In  particular;  and 

Whereat  at  tlM  time  of  his  Ttslt  be  found  the  industrial  affairs 
of  this  eounty  In  a  chaotic  and  disordered  ceodltkm.  and  thereupon 
at  once  dtlljently  eTsrclssd  his  extraordinary  talenu  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  restoring  order,  confidence,  and  peace  to  a  distraxight 
community,  and 

Whereas  by  and  through  the  sagacity  of  his  eoonsel  and  the 
loyalty  of  his  serrlees.  a  standard  at  unity  dest^^aed  to  create  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  harokony  In  the  field  at  mtntng  was 
establlahed.  frtnn  which  Immediately  aocnaad  a  peaceful  and  profit- 
able Industrial  program;  and 

Whereas  Bon.  WnxiAM  IbaaB  BoaaH  was  truly  a  friend  of  those 
who  labor  in  mine  and  field  and  a  formidable  champion  in  the 
advocacy  of  tbetr  causes,  and  who  from  the  conunenoement  of  his 
career  In  public  life  to  the  end  thereof  employed  his  matchless 
abilities  toward  Improrlng  their  condltlan  and  promoting  their 
welfare:  and 

Whereas  divine  Prorldenoe  has.  in  Its  Infinite  wlsdcnn.  summoned 
our  belovsd  fMsckd  and  noble  benefactor  to  another  shore,  causing 
US  te  mingle  cur  grief  with  ttie  millions  of  our  feUow  dtteens.  who. 
like  ourselves,  feel  at  this  boor  an  unutterable  oonsdoucness  of 
loss:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Meaolmd  by  the  WarAntr  Mdiutrlol  Pakm  in  speetal  mwtimg  a»- 
semMed,  That  we.  the  members  of  this  organisation,  here  acknowl- 
edge our  gratitude  and  our  Indebtedness  to  the  Bonwable  WnxzAM 
■bOAB  Boaaa  fOr  the  great  public  and  private  senrloes  performed 
by  him  for  and  on  behalf  at  the  dtlasns  at  this  district;  and.  sad- 
dened though  we  are  by  his  sudden  departure  from  this  life,  we 
are  sustained  by  the  knowledge  that  his  endurlxig  achievements 
will  long  serve  both  as  an  Inspiration  and  as  a  sterling  example 
not  only  for  this  generation  but  for  the  generations  to  come-  and 
be  it  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  thcae  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  mlntite  book 
of  this  organisation,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  presented  to  his 
gracious  and  bsloved  widow. 

TH«  WaSDWOI   iMDTTSnOAL  Ukiow, 

By  JaioB  Ltows.  President. 
Attest: 

P.  J.  OTTxax.  Secretary. 


KP.IOOO  CH. 
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KBXOOO.  nXAHO,  ICIIfXMQ  AMD  BMKLTXMO 
or  TBS  OOKI7S  D'ALCMXS 

The  Kellogg  (Idaho)  Chamber  of  Oommerce  held  memorial  serv- 
ices for  the  late  United  Stetes  Senator  WnxxiM  K.  Bosah  on  Janu- 
ary 25.  1040.  at  which  resolutions  of  sympathy  were  adopted  and 
forwarded  to  ICza.  Borah. 

R.  L.  Bimlnard.  president  of  the  chamber  and  a  personal  fMend  of 
Senator  Boaaa  for  many  years,  delivered  the  addivM  before  the 
chamber.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  many  friends  of  Senator 
Boaui  who  had  bean  his  strong  supporters  throughout  his  political 
career. 

"We  are  too  doss  te  current  evento  to  fully  appraise  Senator 
BoaaVa  great  contrlbotlon  to  America's  national  life."  steted  Mr. 
Bralnard  In  his  sddrsss.  "Thmt  will  be  the  work  of  future  historians. 
Senator  Bobah  championed  many  causes.  They  were  worth  fitting 
for  and  eome  day  America  will  eatch  up  with  them.  In  his  death 
every  good  oauss  lost  a  fearless  champion.  Be  psied  away  in  the 
full  fiower  of  hla  usefldiii—.  and  yet  his  life  was  peculiarly  com- 
plete. When  the  summons  came  he  left  to  us  the  blessed  memory 
Of  a  life  of  great  lasting  usefulness  and  a  character  rich  In  all  the 
manly  vlrtuaa" 


TSXBTTTC  TO    SXMATOa   WnXXAK    B.   BOKAR    OKUVZItZD   AT 

cxsss  AT  rsf.1000.  msHO.  oxsm  thx  Aoapicas  or  tkx  wasonss 
UfDusniAL  vmoif .  sr  nuicx  eufrnv 

BoaAH.  of  Idaho,  has  answered  his  last  roll  call.  A  modem  David 
has  fallen.  The  saddle  of  a  valiant  crusader  Is  empty.  He  who 
labored  so  long  and  faithfully  In  his  Father's  vineyard  has  departed 
for  his  eternal  home. 

William  K.  Bosab.  who  for  more  than  three  decades  served  otir 
State  and  NatloD  with  an  untiring  aeal  and  an  wniMi^  devotion, 
hastily  summoned  from  his  ssat  In  the  XTnited  Stetee  Senate  by  the 
Author  at  CnmXloa.  has  gone  to  Join  that  celestial  congress  "where 


the  wicked  shall  cease  ftom  troubling  and  the  weary  shall  find  rest." 
Bla  untimely  passing  has  brought  to  those  who  knew  him  personally, 
and  to  those  who  have  foUowed  his  brilliant  career,  a  deep  sense  of 
pain  and  of  sorrow.  We  are  pained  by  the  coaasclousneas  of  the  great 
loas  sustained  by  the  State  and  Nation,  we  sortow  because  we  know 
that  his  ringing  voice,  his  happy  smile,  his  magnetic  personality, 
while  they  shall  remain  always  green  In  otir  memories,  stin  are  at 
this  hour  a  part  of  our  yesterdays. 

It  is  highly  flUlng  that  we  of  Shoehone  County  should,  on  this 
day  proclaimed  as  one  of  mourning  by  the  Governor  of  Idaho, 
reflect  upon  the  splendid  achlevemente  of  Senator  Bosah  and  pub- 
licly express  our  gratitude  for  the  services'  rendered  by  him  for 
and  <m  behalf  of  the  cltleens  of  this  district. 

As  early  as  1896  Bosah  began  hla  fight  for  the  remonetlzatlon 
of  silver,  and  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  break  with  his  party 
unless  It  adopted  a  plank  endorsing  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  1«  to  1.  Throughout  his  long  career  In  the 
Senate  he  advocated  measures  calculated  to  stimulate  the  mining 
Industry.  Many  of  his  efforte  were  successful  and  brought  about  a 
more  profiteble  production  of  minerals  from  the  mines  of  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  career  as  a  lawyer  he  came  into  this 
county  and  found  it  torn  and  disordered  by  industrial  dissension. 
He  Immediately  set  himself  to  the  task  of  restoring  order  and  confi- 
dence to  this  community.  How  well  he  accomplished  his  ptirposo 
Is  best  scdaimed  by  the  fact  that  from  the  time  be  completed  his 
services  tmtll  the  present  day  Industrial  strife  In  Shoehone  County 
has  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  If  I  am  rightfully 
Informed.  Senator  Bosah,  during  the  ttmr.  to  which  I  refer,  asststed 
m  drafting  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  this  organization.  What 
amount  of  credit  he  Is  entitled  to  for  his  labors  in  your  behalf  I 
shall  leave  to  your  own  conscience  and  good  judgment  to  determine. 

WnxxAM  B.  BoBAR  won  and  retelned  the  admiration  and  esteem 
of  Americans  because  of  bis  relentless  sdvocacy  of  Justice  and  fair 
play  for  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  life.  Shortly  after 
his  entrance  Into  the  United  Stetes  Senate  he  came  to  be  recog- 
nised as  the  repreeentettve  at  the  Capites  of  that  Inarticulate  mass 
of  pen  and  women  who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  private 
rtjptttsentatlon  at  the  seat  of  government.  This  was  a  recognition 
he  treasured:  It  conferred  upon  him  a  trust  that  he  never  betrayed 
and  a  reputetlon  that  he  carried  with  htni  tinsxillled  to  his  grave. 
That  Is  why  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  have  gathered  today 
to  honor  his  name.  Yet  Bobah.  in  his  lifetime,  had  many  powrrful 
enemies,  but  he  was  an  enemy  of  no  man.  He  fought  false  methods, 
not  men:  he  eqKnised  principles  rather  than  persona.  His  great 
heart  closeted  no  malice,  hatred,  or  spirit  of  revenge.  Uke  Jeffer- 
son, his  (wllcles  demanded  "an  equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all  with 
special  privilege  for  none." 

As  a  Uwyer  and  Uter  as  a  Senator,  he  never  permitted  the 
advocacy  of  a  cause  to  embitter  his  natxire  with  passion  or  preju- 
dice. In  one  of  his  greatest  orations,  delivered  under  clrcumstencea 
that  could  have  easily  aroused  the  piassions,  he  declared: 

"But  m  the  midst  of  this  awful  tragedy  let  us  strive  to  be  Just 
This  crime,  when  fastened  upon  Its  author,  will  place  him  or  them 
beyond  the  pale  of  human  forglveneas  or  pity.  Therefore  let  us  not 
place  it  unjustly  or  upon  stisplclon.  Let  us  not  believe  It  U  the 
crime  of  any  class  or  any  portion  of  our  cltlsens.  or  that  it  finds 
sympathy  with  anyone  other  than  the  actual  perpetrator  Let 
us  hope  that  when  mystery  yields  up  her  secret  It  will  be  found 
that  It  U  someone  Irresponsible  toward  all  others,  scttiated  by  that 
strongs  fanaticism  and  fiendlshness  which  the  lawbreaker  hears 
toward  the  brave  and  upright  and  loyal,  who  has  alone  committed 
the  crime.  Oh.  if  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  would  only 
learn  obedience  to  the  law.  If  they  could  only  measure  the  worth 
of  this,  the  rarest  Jewel  In  the  crown  of  liberty  I" 

And  again  In  the  same  address  be  said: 

"Neither  suspicion  or  rumor  new  passion  shall  have  swbt  but 
justice  neverthetoss  will  be  done."  " 

Bobah  was  a  typical  American;  his  life's  experiences  wlU  furnish 
rich  and  romantic  material  for  some  future  Alger.  Time  will  not 
permit  a  detailed  statement  of  his  Ufe  and  public  services  but 
allow  me  to  remind  you  who  may  be  discouraged  with  ytmr  lot  In 
Ufe— you  who  may  deplore  the  fact  that  you  were  not  bom  rich 
or  that  you  have  no  college  degree  or  aflhient  friends — that  Bobar 
came-  to  Idaho  with  no  Inherited  wealth,  that  he  possessed  no 
college  degree,  but  acquired  hla  legal  training  according  to  the 
fashion  of  Unooln.  that  upon  his  arrival  in  Boise  he  had  in  his 
pockete  the  paltry  sum  of  S16.75.  No  wealthy  friends  met  him  at 
the  depot  with  horse  and  carriage.  Without  friends  and  In  a  far 
western  city,  with  not  enough  money  to  pay  2  weeks'  board  at 
the  most,  this  man,  whose  death  we  now  mourn,  by  the  force  of  his 
oiergy  and  abUlty,  through  self-reliance,  integrity,  and  his  per- 
sistent application  to  duty,  rose  from  his  humble  station  in  life 
to  l>ecome  dean  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  most  widely 
known  American  statesman  in  the  world. 

Is  this  not  an  achievement  capable  of  inspiring  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  Stetes?  America  Is  stlU  the  land  of  freedom 
and  opportunity,  and  rich  rewards  await  all  who  have  the  character 
and  abUlty  to  merit  them. 

In  an  article  published  In  the  Red  Book  In  1936,  Boeah  In  dis- 
cussing the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes.  with  Darticular  refer- 
ence to  hard  times,  wrote:  *^ 

••We  hear  conatanUy  about  these  'difficult  times'  as  an  argument 
In  favor  of  wiping  out  aU  the  rlghte  and  guaranUes  given  the  people 


of  their  Influence  to  bring  about  a  quicK  coorainaiion  aua  reie<u» 
of  these  reporte  in  order  that  authorization  of  this  Congress  might 

be  had  of  the  Washlte  project:  be  It  further  ^ 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
Of  the  United  Stetes,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretery  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  Members  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  Oklahoma. 

LZJLX.VI — ^App 106 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  tne  wnoie  worm  pays 
homage  to  Idaho's  Illustrious  statesman,  the  late  Senator 
William  E.  Borah.  Our  State  and  Nation  will  long  miss  the 
wise  counsel  of  this  great  American  patriot.  On  the  day  of 
his  funeral  at  Boise,  the  capital  of  Idaho,  memorial  services 
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mider  the  Constitution.  It  was  m  'dlfflcult  times,'  very  difficult 
times,  times  which  tried  men's  souls,  that  the  Constitution  was 
written,  and  'centralization  of  leadership'  was  for  all  times  rejected. 
It  was  In  'difficult  times,'  when  economic  and  financial  chaos  reigned, 
that  Washington  calmly  rejected  the  proffered  'centralization  of 
leadership.'  It  was  in  'difficult  times,'  very  dlfflcult  times,  a  time 
when  we  were  torn  with  civil  strife,  that  the  great  martyr  declared 
that  the  Government  of  the  people  must  not  perish. 

"They  had  faith  In  our  form  of  government;  and  dlfflcult  as  the 
times  were,  they  did  not  Indulge  In  the  defeatist  policy  of  surrender- 
ing the  vital  principles  upon  which  a  free  government  reste." 

Let  us  remember,  therefore,  that  a  defeatist  attitude  on  our  part 
Is  as  inexcusable  and  unwarranted  as  an  attack  upon  the  Oovern- 
ment  Itself.  May  the  life  of  Bobah  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  emd 
a  sustaining  influence  In  hours  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

"The  moving  finger  writes;  and  having  writ 

Moves  on:  nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  line 
Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It." 

We  know  that  in  the  story  of  life  as  William  E.  Bobah  wrote  It 
for  himself  there  is  no  single  line  that  we  would  cancel:  no  single 
word  that  we  would  erase.  Man  stands  bewildered  before  the  un- 
fathomable mysteries  of  life.  We  cannot  comprehend  why  a  power- 
ful leader  Is  stricken  at  a  time  when  we  appear  to  need  him  most. 
We  can  only  bow  to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence  and  pray  that 
Ood  may  give  us  more  men  of  the  character,  courage,  and  ability 
that  was  Bobah's. 


The  National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1940 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
during  these  first-installment  income-tax  pasmient  days  of 
1940  and  while  we  are  considering  appropriation  bills  that 
the  heavy  taxes  our  people  have  been  paying  during  the  past 
long  7  years  plus  other  Government  collections  represent  but 
little  more  than  half  the  amoimt  spent  by  our  Government 
during  that  same  period. 

Every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  country  would  have 
to  pay  $321.41  to  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  wipe 
out  the  present  national  debt. 

Every  unnecessary  appropriated  dollar  adds  to  the  tax  debt 
of  the  individual. 

The  following  figures  should  cause  us  to  stop,  stop,  and 
stop  spending: 

Internal- revenue  collections,  $28,827,231,324.69  from  March 
1933  to  March  1940.  Expenditures  exceed  collections  by  al- 
most twenty- three  billions. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  collected  $28,827,231,- 
324.69  in  the  7-year  period  from  March  1,  1933,  to  March  1, 
1940.  this  sum  was  $22,940,196,597.80  short  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  operating  the  regular  departments  of  the 
Government,  pasang  the  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  con- 
ducting the  various  programs  for  recovery  and  relief.  As  a 
ccnsequence  of  this  deficit  spending,  the  national  debt  has 
risen  from  $22,538,672,164.  at  the  expiration  of  Herbert 
Hoover's  administration,  to  a  record  high  of  $42,365,353,180, 
reported  at  the  close  of  business  on  February  29  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  national  debt,  as  on  a  per  capita  basis,  amounts  to 
$321.41  per  person.  Besides  the  national  debt,  the  Federal 
Govemnient  as  of  February  29.  stood  as  guarantor  of  im- 
matured  obligations  of  various  governmental  agencies  in  the 
amount  of  $5,621,328,848.67.  These  contingent  liabilities  are 
from  various  lending,  spending,  and  Insuring  agencies  having 
total  assets  of  $13,383,143,150,  of  which  sums  the  proprietary 
interest  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  $3,607,113,675.  The 
liabilities  of  these  same  Government  corporations  and  credit 
agencies,  including  capital  and  surplus,  is  categorically  de- 
tailed at  $13,383,143,150.  the  identical  amount  of  the  assets. 


To  keep  the  national  debt  from  exceeding  the  limit  of 
$45,000,000,000  fixed  by  Congress,  the  cash  ta  the  Treasury 
has  been  depleted  imtil  the  working  balance  on  February  29 
was  but  $1,634,160,443.39.  a  figure  far  below  a  safe.  sane. 
businesslike  margin.  Desi^te  this  fact,  we  hear  rumors  of 
still  further  depletion  for  direct  benefit  pa3rments  in  wder 
to  avoid  further  taxation,  and  to  stay  within  the  national 
debt  limit. 

It  Just  does  not  make  sense. 


Farm  Imports 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RODGERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26, 1940 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  homely 
question  has  been  asked.  "Which  is  the  most  important  leg  of 
a  three-legged  stool?"  Our  economic  structure  compares  to 
a  three-legged  stool — these  three  legs  being  agriculture,  labor, 
and  industry.  If  one  leg  is  too  short  or  another  too  long 
the  stool  is  out  of  balance  and  we  are  courting  danger. 

The  farm  leg  is  an  important  leg.  For  every  dollar  of  rise  or 
fall  in  farm  income  we  have  a  corresponding  rise  or  fall  of 
approximately  $7  in  national  income.  The  pay  rolls  of  labor 
go  up  or  go  down,  the  volume  of  business  and  industry  is 
advanced  or  retarded.  This  shows  that  the  three  legs  of  the 
stool  are  of  equal  importance  and  should  be  of  relative  length. 

How  have  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  affected  the  farm 
leg?  In  giving  consideration  to  this  question,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  when  a  trade  agreement  is  made  with  one  coun- 
try, from  whom  the  United  States  may  have  received  proper 
ccnces.slons,  the  same  rights  of  making  imports  apply  to  all 
other  countries — Germany  excluded — witlwut  any  conces- 
sions \^  hatever.  In  other  words,  while  reciprocity,  to  a  degree 
at  least,  may  have  been  attained  with  one  country  there  ia  no 
reciprocity  whatever  with  the  remaining  countries.  We  want 
foreign  commerce,  of  course.  We  want  to  export  our  surplus 
products  for  those  things  which  we  ourselves  do  not  have  or 
cannot  economically  produce. 

How  do  other  nations  pay  for  the  goods  which  they  buy 
from  us?  There  are  only  two  ways,  either  in  other  goods, 
or  in  money,  usually  gold.  The  United  States  now  has  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  entire  gold  supply  of  the 
world.  We  are  still  receiving  gold  m  payment  for  our  exports. 
As  our  possession  of  the  world's  gold  supply  increases,  thereby 
decreasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  use  of  this  medium,  it  becomes  api>arent  that  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  have  foreign  trade,  it  must  be  mcreasingly 
from  an  exchange  of  goals. 

Now  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  American  market  to  the 
American  fanner,  Americiin  labor,  and  American  industry — 
maintam  our  wage  scale  and  our  stjindard  of  Uving — ^we 
cannot  admit  in  direct  competition  with  our  own  production 
an  uncontrolled  volume  of  products  of  other  coim tries,  pro- 
ducted  on  a  lower  wage  scale,  a  lower  standard  of  living,  and 
without  the  sanitary  and  other  regulations  with  which  we 
have  to  comply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is  Just  what  we 
havf?  been  doing  under  l:hes«!  recipro<;al -trade  agreements. 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  New  Deal  administration  is 
spendmg  millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  In  a 
futile  attempt  to  control  an  uncontroLable  surplus. 

The  following  table  of  import?  of  farm  products  for  the 
years  1938  and  1939  showi!  the  tnanendous  increase  in  direct 
competition  with  our  own  agricultui-e— creating  more  sur- 
plus, depressing  our  markets,  whicii,  in  turn,  affects  adversely 
both  labor  and  industry,  decreases  our  domestic  purchasing 
power,  and  increases  unemployment. 
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Farm  imports 

fV.  8.  Depsftmcut  at  Commem  flsural 

InJt 

1908 

1939 

CsttW-         „ 

np*i    . 

434,  «m 

7M,  570 

Cwinerl  N<rf 

Poands. 

7S.sir7.noo 

SS^  SKI.  000 

Mutton.  frc!^h..„.^...        ................... 

PoudOs. 
Pounds. 

43 

so.Am.om 

10&.(M) 

r«fllr  hlil.-^      

134.107.000 

)-'.-.  ;    i.;t  lamb  «ktau 

PnutMla. 

32,649.000 

«.77R.O0O 

S.!.    r  !    xUlaS .^.. 

Number. 

IA.4AM 

133.  2.M 

KMWy  - 

Bushels 

lan.nn 

77«.  ODD 

0«U               ,_. 

Bushrl.. 

7.  IW 

4.  250, 000 

Whr«t                                _ 

Buithrl.. 

1 829.  i«« 

10.  747.  (»») 

Whrat  by|irix1urt  itrtla. 

Tom    . . 

5K,.«>4 

i.'M.  «».17 

H.y 

Tons 

I\«i4 

4.H.  34H 

^oUioM.  white  or  Iruh 

Pounds 
Pounds. 

4.^  nai.  mt) 
«.74«*.«)0 

W,  R.VJ.  onr) 

PoUtnirtarch  _ 

10.  yM.  (100 

P<mB<1s. 

230,  *rs». ««) 

382.MXI.n00 

^Mfl,  «>M>>M>4                          ^      .._ 

fVHindi 

iso.  tmo 

1.  l.VJ.OO") 

yiiwsinilM.  fin>iMrMl  _ 

Poun<ls 

31,  .^24.  OU) 

74.<MM.n» 

ClMfW  (KSil 

Pnands. 

M-snv 

i.4>%itii« 

Wool,  nnmanu/MtorM „ 

PauiKls . 

104.  274. 000 

•Hy  970.  'KO 

McMil  noiU,  w»sT.-s.  anil  racs . . 

Pounds. 

3.  ««a.  (100 

IS.  :»4.1  IXW 

MaiiIt  <iiexr  ar.il  '>njji  

Pouarts . 

3.i*»4.0«lO 

12,  ax  ot) 

Milk,  iri.-.)  ftrul  malted.... 

Pounds. 

HO.  ?:« 

z  4«.'..  im 

Caarin  (milk  product) 

Poun<ls. 

417.000 

15,  SJ2,  OUO 

Nora.  1939  tDcrcasrs  orer  1938. 


The  Fortune  Poll  for  April 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26. 1940 


OTHER    CONCLUSIONS    ARK    ALSO    IN    ORDER 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fortune  Survey,  or  Fortune 
PoU.  as  reflected  by  the  April  issue  of  FYirtune  Magazine  is 
mo6t  interesting.  However,  a  study  of  the  flg\ires  presented 
Indicates  that,  while  most  of  it  appears  to  be  splendidly  done, 
there  are  a  few  ixutances  where  the  full  picture  is  not  reflected 
in  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Roper.  Both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  figures  reflected  and  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Fy>rtune.  as  well  as  other  conclusions  which  I  think  are  evi- 
dent. I  quote  the  heart  of  this  month's  report: 

I.   WHAT    TO    SPBIfD    FOB 

Bearing  in  mind  that  our  problem  is  to  build  the  strongest  nation 
possible  in  order  to  meet  any  iltuation,  on  which  of  these  four 
group*  of  things  do  you  thuik  the  Oovemmcut  is  warranted  In 
spending  the  most  money — Increasing  armiiments.  dealing  with 
agricultural  problems,  reducing  poverty  and  unemployment,  or 
puMtc  construction?    Which  second?    T^Urd?    Fourth? 

Plrst :  Percent 

Reducing  porerty  and  unemployment 43.0 

Increasing  armaments 31.5 

Dealing  with  agrlcultwal  problems 16.  3 

Public  construction 6.5 

listing  first  choices  only. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Fortune  gave  four  choices  In 
the  above  and  that  three  of  the  Items  are  nonmilitary  and  for 
the  general  public  good  while  one  Item  is  listed  as  Increasing 
armaments. 

In  other  words.  Forttme  could  have  concluded — and  it  is  in 
order  to  conclude — that  64.8  percent  believe  that  "to  build  the 
strongest  Nation"  it  is  better  to  spend  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, to  relieve  agricultural  problems,  and  for  public  con- 
struction, as  agaizist  the  31^  percent  who  believe  in  attempt- 
ing to  Attain  the  same  goal  tqr  increasing  armaments. 

n.  foa  acDOCXMa  Fovsaii  skd  tjmxscfioticxmt 
Of  theae  things  having  to  do  with  redtwing  poTerty  and  unem- 
ployment— providing  work  relief.  iwovkUng  old-age  pensions,  clear- 
ing slums  and  providing  better  housing,  and  tralzdng  skilled  labor — 
wbidk  do  you  thtak  la.  or  might  ba.  tha  ntoafc  important  on  whlfch 


to  spend  money  in  order  to  build  up  a  better  and  stronger  Nation? 

Which  second?    Third?     Fourth? 

First:  Percent 

Old-age   pensions 24.4 

Slum  clearance  and  better  bousing 20.2 

Training  skilled  labor 24.9 

Work  relief 27.3 

Only  first  choices  listed. 

m.  won  atcaMABQta  AaxAinina 
Of  these  things  having  to  do  with  armaments — the  Army,  the 

Navy,  the  air  force,  training  civilian  pilots — which  do  you  think 

is,  or  might  be,  the  most  important  on  which  to  spend  money  in 

order  to  build  up  a  better  and  stronger  Nation?     Which  second? 

Third?     Fourth? 

Plrst:  Percent 

The    Nary 34  5 

The  air  force 32  9 

The  Army 17.  1 

Training   civilian   pUots 11.5 

Only  first  choices  listed. 

rv.    SPENDIKG  rOB  AGR1CXTI.TU«B 

Of  these  things  dealing  with  agrlciiltural  problems — removing 
poor  farm  land  from  cultivation,  reforestation  and  preventing  soil 
erosion,  controlling  pests  that  destroy  farm  crops,  encouraging 
farmers  to  raise  all  they  can  by  paying  them  s  subsidy,  ket'plng 
farmers  from  raising  too  much  in  order  to  keep  prices  from  falling — 
which  do  you  think  Is  or  might  be  the  most  Important  on  which  to 
spend  money  in  order  to  build  up  a  better  and  stronger  nation? 
Which  second?  Third?  Fourth? 
First:  Percent 

Reforestation    snd    soU    conservation 28   1 

Controlling    pests 15.7 

Removing  poor  farm  land 11.4 

Subsidizing  farmers. 23.6 

Controlling  farm  production 10.8 

Only  first  choices  listed. 

V.    A  CtmiZ  TO  PTTBLIC   WORKS 

Of  these  kinds  of  public  construction— Federal  power  plants, 
flood  control,  big  national  highways,  airports — which  do  you  think 
is  or  might  be  the  nnost  Important  on  which  to  spend  money  in 
order  to  build  up  a  better  and  stronger  nation?  Which  second? 
Third?     Foxirth? 

First :  Percent 

Flood   control 38.0 

Big  national  highways 21   0 

Airports 18. 1 

Federal  power  plants 13.9 

Only  first  choices  listed. 

I  am  happy  to  see  flood  control  take  the  lead  as  the  most 
popular  form  of  public  works,  but  I  submit  that  especially  in 
view  of  the  present  national  policy  of  dual  development — 
flood  control  and  power  combined — it  would  be  fair  to  com- 
bine these  two  items  and  that  would  give  you  a  total  of  51.9 
percent.  I  submit  that  it  was  unfair  to  list  "Federal  power 
plants,"  for  strictly  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
Nation.  There  are  combined  flood  control,  irrigation,  and 
power  projects:  there  are  combined  flood-control-pwwer  proj- 
ects, but  there  are  certainly  no  outstanding  Federal  power 
projects  as  such.  One  would  naturally  conclude  that  by  this 
item  receiving  13.9  percent  of  firsts  that  there  certainly  is  an 
overwhelming  sentiment  in  favor  of  pubLc  power  develop- 
ment. Fortune  concludes  that  "Federal  power  projects  are 
not  approved."  This  is  not  a  proper  conclusion  and  as 
stated  borders  on  propaganda. 

TI.    QUAMTITATTVK    SPTNlftKG    CHABTXX 

Here  the  question  was: 

Which  3  of  the  17  subdivisions  Hlstcd  above)  do  you  think  the 
Oovernment  should  spend  most  nr.oney  on? 

There  were  13,062  specific  votes  as  follows:  the  Navy,  1,435; 
the  air  force.  1.420;  providing  work  relief,  1,293;  providing 
old-age  pensions.  1.173;  slum  clearance  and  better  housing. 
988;  training  skilled  labor,  953;  reforestation  and  soil  conser- 
vation. 888:  flood  control,  865;  the  Army.  733;  subsidizing 
farmers.  710:  big  national  highways.  457;  training  civilian  pi- 
lots, 454;  controlling  farm-crop  pests,  416;  airports,  361;  re- 
moving poor  farm  land  from  cultivation.  351;  controlling  farm 
production.  311;  Federal  power  plants.  254. 


agencies,  inciuamg  capital  ana  surplus,  is  categuricaiiy  ue- 
tailed  at  $13,383,143,150.  the  identical  amount  of  the  assets. 
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power,  and  increases  imemployment. 
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vn.  BALAwnKG  Tine  BTTDCrr 
The  most  unpleasant  political  subject  that  will  come  up  during 
the  year,  when  politicians  dare  mention  it  at  all.  Is  uxatlon.  And 
the  public's  answers  to  a  question  on  that  will  appear  below.  But 
between  spending  and  taxes  there  Is  the  Budget,  which  at  least  two 
of  the  Republican  hopefuls  are  hinting  they  would  t>e  prepared  to 
balance  If  put  into  office.  In  making  such  a  promise,  does  the 
O.  O.  P.  have  a  convincingly  popular  proposal,  or  docs  the  public 
cleave  to  the  Rooseveltlan  doctrine  that  we  can  wait  for  prosperity 
to  bring  us  an  »80,000  000.000  income,  and  that  the  Budget  will 
then  balance  itself?  ^Vhlch  of  these  statemcnU  comes  closest  to 
describing  your  feelings? 


Tt">  Frvloral  Piiflct  !<houl<1  be 
hslanced  Immcdialcly  at  ail 
costs 

The  ciovfrmnent  should  make 
whatever  char.Re.s  are  neces- 
sary in  speniiitig  and  taxation 
to  brinp  the  Hi:.tcet  Into  bal- 
an«>  within  ti  (cw  years 

We  shoul  1  (.-onlinue  » ith  an  un- 
UUanred  Hudcct  until  real 
recovery  lias  set  in 

Do  not  know 


Total 


Ptrrtnl 
9.1 


4S.4 


25.9 
16.  e 


Pms- 
peroua 


PereeiU 
1X3 


63.7 


16.7 
7.3 


Tpper     Ix>wrr 
nuddle    middle 


Perttnt 

10.3 


60.7 


19  6 
fl.  4 


Perterit 

9.3 


50.4 


27  0 
13.3 


Poor 


NefTO 


Percent  PereeiU 
(V.0  9.1 


3S.1 


33  4 

22.5 


23.8 


2.V9 
41.5 


Vm.   PATINO  TOT  Bnx 

Suppoee  it  became  necessary  to  Increase  taxes — which  one  or  two 
of  these  methods  would  you  prefer? 


Incrrasp  taTf*  on  tobacco,  lutu- 
ric-<,  and  liquor 

IncTtasp  taxes  on  corjwration 
profits 

Incrra«ie  the  number  of  people 
nayine  an  Inciime  tax  by  hav- 
ine  i>oo[iU'  with  lower  Incomes 
I>av  at  least  a  smuU  iDo^me 
tax.. 

riacr  B  Federal  sale*  tax  on  all 
n  tail  sal'S        

Incrra.-*  t.iies  on  those  now 
payin?  inctiine  taxes 

Don't  linow 


Total 


PereeiU 

4as 

20.0 


17.1 

14.2 

14.0 
12.S 


Pros- 
perous 


PereeiU 
42.6 

la? 


35l3 
23.7 

7.9 
6.3 


Upper  I  Ixiwer 
middle  I  middle 


Percent 
45.6 

18.0 


23.0 
16.0 

11.6 
6.5 


Percent 
41.7 

22.3 


15.8 

15.5 

14.6 
10.3 


Poor 


Negro 


Percent 
3U4 

25.6 


11.8 

0  6 

18.4 
15.4 


Percent 
31.3 

17.8 


8.7 

6  6 

8  7 
33.7 


It  Will  be  noted  that  the  listing  here  Includes  actually 
three  different  forms  of  income  tax: 

(1)  Increase  taxes  on  corporatKm  profits;  (2)  Increase  the  num- 
ber cf  people  paying  an  Income  tax  by  having  people  with  lower 
Incomes  pay  at  least  a  smaU  Income  tax;  (3)  Increase  taxes  on 
those  now  paying  Income  taxes. 

It  is  also  true  that  two  forms  of  sales  tax  are  included  by 
listing  a  suggested  Increase  on  tobacco,  luxuries,  and  Uquor. 

The  interesting  observation  is  that  a  total  of  51  percent 
prefer  increasing  the  income  tax  while  a  total  of  only  14.2 
percent  prefer  a  Federal  sales  tax  on  all  retail  sales. 


Railroads  Seek  Only  an  Even  Break 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I        Tuesday,  March  26.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    CARBONDALE    (PA.)     LEADER 


passage  of  S.  2009 — the  Wheeler-Lea  railioad  bill — and  is  as 
follows: 

IProm  the  Carbondale  (Pb.)   Leader  of  I^bruary  6.  1940] 

KAUJIOADS    SZZK    ONLT    AN    EVEN    BREAK 

American  railroads,  hamstrung  by  restrict  icms  and  bound  up  In 
Government  red  tape,  have  a  just  basis  for  th.;  complaints  they  are 
registering  against  the  policies  v/hlch  hold  thera  back,  and  they  have 
logic  and  reason  on  their  side  In  urging  that  a  blU  now  pending 
In  Congress  looking  toward  relief  from  the  situation  b«!  passed. 

\i  has  escaped  general  attention,  perhaps,  but  rallrotids  presently 
are  restricted  in  certain  operations  that  not  only  are  fostered  but 
actually  subKldlzed  by  government,  among  some  of  their  competi- 
tors. An  oil  company,  for  example.  Is  granted  permission  to  become 
a  common  carrier  through  the  modlum  of  pipe  lines;  \arlous  barge 
lines,  notably  the  one  on  the  Mississippi  River,  are  direct  benefi- 
ciaries of  Government  largesse  tlirough  subsidies;  mtmy  trucking 
corporations  are  mere  adjuncts  to  businchses  which  need  transpor- 
tation to  make  them  pro^^^er.  But  railroads  are  forbidden  to  engage 
In  any  sort  of  private  enterprise,  aside  frcm  cutting  and  seUlng 
timber  on  land  they  may  own,  except  the  sole  business  of  trans- 
portation. 

All  they  seek  is  that  their  competitors  be  restricted  In  proportion 
to  the  hamstringing  that  keeps  the  rails  from  prospering.  They 
are  certain  that  if  given  an  even  break  In  competition,  they  can  get 
along.  This  is  a  reasonable  hope  on  their  part  and  one  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  car  to,  for  certainly  this  business  of  making  one 
portion  of  our  social  or  economic  life  prosper  at  the  expense  of 
another  portion  Is  not  American,  nor  will  there  t)e  a  return  to  har- 
monious normal  btisiness  until  the  condition  is  changed  to  one  of 
equality  all  around. 

Businessmen  Speak  Out  Concerning  the  N.  Y.  A. — 
Its  Program  and  Future  Needs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26,  1940 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor  of  the  Carbon- 
dale  «Pa.)  Leader  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  wrote 
the  following  editorial  appearing  in  his  paper  of  February  6, 
1910.  We  who  come  from  railroad  communities  ask  that  the 
railroads  be  given  an  even  break,  and  this  editorial  speaks 
for  Americas  great  railroad  family  who  are  in  favor  of  early 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCK 

ON  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH,  CALLED  BY  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR  OF  THE  FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY,  PAUL  V.  McNUTT, 
AND  HELD  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  ON  DECEMBER  13-14.  1939 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
made  some  rather  extended  remarks  in  support  cf  the  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  on  its 
present  basis,  and  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  cut  of  $15,- 
000,000  below  the  sum  being  expended  for  the  same  purpose 
during  the  present  fiscal  year.  In  supfort  of  my  position  I 
mentioned  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  a  conference 
on  the  problems  of  youth  called  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Paul  V.  McNutt,  held  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  on  December  13-14.  1939.  In  my  speech  yesterday 
I  mentioned  some  of  the  business  leaders  who  participated  In 
that  conference,  and  also  quoted  briefly  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  uppointed  from  that  conference.  I  am  pleased  to 
submit,  herewith,  the  report  in  question,  believing  it  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  millions 
of  other  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  program  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration.    The  report  foUows: 

A  conference  of  leaders  In  business,  labor,  and  education,  the 
list  of  whose  names  is  appended  to  this  report,  met  in  Washington 
on  December  13-14,  1939,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Paid  V.  McNutt,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  problems  which  confront  the  Nation  with  respect 
to  unemployment  among  youths  from  13  to  24  years  of  age. 
inclusive. 

The  conference  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  extent  to  which 
youths  are  unable  to  secure  Jobs  that  It  pass<>d  a  series  of  resolutions 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  det;alled  study  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  unemployment  among  youths  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  appropriation  necessary  to  make  elTectlve  the  recom- 
mendation formulated  by  the  conference  as  follows:  "It  Is  quite 
Impossible  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  unemployed  young  people 
at  the  present  time  without  the  expenditure  of  larger  sums  of 
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public  mon«7  than  ut  now  devoted  to  the  aolutlon  of  the  tuiem> 
ployment  problrma  of  young  people." 

The  commute*  met  in  WMhin«ton.  D.  C.  on  January  10-11. 
IMO,  and  examined  recent  reports  that  had  been  aasembled  for 
Its  consideration.     It  found  : 

( 1 )  Unemployment  among  young  workers  below  2S  years  of  age 
who  are  actively  seeking  jobe  Is  more  severe  than  among  the 
member*  of  any  other  age  group  In  the  United  States. 

(2)  Man  than  one-third  of  the  unemployment  in  this  country 
Is  among  youths  leas  than  25  years  of  agr. 

(3)  ConiiervBtlvely  estimated,  there  are  not  leas  than  8.700.000 
unemployed  youths  looking  foe  Jobe.  Of  this  total  number  3.000,- 
000  are  18  to  24  years  of  age:  700.000  are  10  and  17  years  of  age. 

(4)  At  least  70  percent  of  the  unemployed  youths  Included  in 
the  numbers  dted  btdong  to  families  the  Incomes  of  which  sxe 
InxuSctent  to  provide  basic  needs. 

(5)  Needy  youths  1«  and  17  years  of  age.  out  of  school,  \inem- 
ployed.  and  seeking  Jobs  nimbcr  at  least  500.000. 

(6)  Needy  youths  18  to  34  years  of  age.  out  of  school,  unem- 
ployed, and  seeking  Joba.  number  at  least  3,100.000. 

(7)  Registered  as  pupils  In  secondary  schools,  and  therefore  not 
counted  as  unemployed,  are  many  youths  who  would  qtilte  cer- 
tainly be  on  the  labor  market  If  It  were  not  imlversally  recog- 
nized that  It  Is  dlfflcult,  and  often  Impossible,  for  a  youth  to 
secure  employment.  The  attendanoe  at  secondary  schools  has  In- 
creased from  less  than  700.000  In  1000  to  more  than  e.S00.000  in 
1039.  This  tncreasa  Is  dtis  In  no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that 
youths  cannot  find  places  In  private  employing  enterprises. 

(8)  The  Federal  Ooveniment  provides  part-time  employment 
for  about  800.000  out-ot-school  youths  through  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  the  National 
Touth  Adminstratlon.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
Is  supplying  some  work  for  not  more  than  33  percent  of  all  out- 
of -school  unemployed  youths  or  31  percent  of  such  youths  from 
needy  families. 

(0)  There  are  now  on  the  waiting  lisU  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  certified  as  in  need.  300.000  youths  who  are  out 
of  school  and  unemployed.  This  nximber  Is  equal  to  the  number 
for  which  the  NatMnal  Touth  Administration  now  supplies  work 
tor  out-of-achool  unemployed  youths. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts.  It  la  evident  that  the  present  pro- 
visions made  by  the  Federal  Government  for  iinemployed.  needy 
youths  who  are  out  of  school  are  inadequste.    It  Is  evident  that 

the  Nation  must  take  more  effectlTe  measures  tban  are  now  taken 
for  the  induction  at  younc  l>*opi»  Into  adulthood  if  these  young 
people  are  to  become  self-respecting,  self-supporting  cltlsens.  The 
presence  of  largt  numbsn  of  Touttaa  who  axe  unable  to  find  their 
proper  places  in  society  can  only  lead  to  increased  costs  In  the 
crime  bills  and  relief  bills  of  the  future.  Nineteen  Is  the  age. 
even  under  present  oondltlans.  at  which  more  crimes  are  com- 
mitted than  al  any  other  ag*.  Bo  long  as  young  workers  are  not 
provided  with  Jobs  by  private  buiineas.  Industry,  and  agrlc\ilture. 
public  employmnit  and  guidance  are  clearly  necessary. 

The  committee  reviewed  the  methods  and  costs  of  the  existing 
Federal  pracrams  for  uneiiq>loyed  youth.  The  cost  per  youth  of 
operating  we  profram  of  the  National  Touth  Administration  is 
gSa  per  fsar  for  out-of-sebool  youth  engaged  on  work  projects 
and  $S^  ptr  afaieri*f  year  for  youths  who  are  given  work  and 
wages  that  maks  It  passible  for  them  to  remain  in  school.  In  the 
judgment  of  this  eeinmntee  these  costs  are  too  low  for  the  conduct 
of  an  adequate  program.  They  demonstrate,  however,  the  pos- 
albtllty  of  proTUUnc  al  a  rmj  nuO  ooat  a  part-tlms  wurk  program 
for  a  great  many  yoang  people. 

If  the  IMsral  Oovsmmsnt  undertook  even  a  reasonably  com- 
plete program  for  unemployed  youth  the  cost  would  amount  to 
more  than  $\jOOOfiOO.OOO  a  year.  The  oommlttee  recognises  that 
tbs  tmr*^^****  appropriation  of  such  an  amount  Is  not  feasible. 
It  recognlMS  also  that  too  rapid  an  expansion  oi  the  present  pro* 
gram  might  result  m  Ineflldeney  and  waste. 

It  believes  that  the  enrtsttrig  program  of  the  National  Touth 
AdxalBlstrAtlan  can  be  aapanded  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Nation.  Ttas  proesdurs  for  the  sslsetlon  of  desirable  projects  and 
tbs  maehtMnr  tor  opsrating  tbsia  projects  has  already  been  estab- 
llshstf.  Plans  for  the  coordination  of  theee  projects  with  local 
school  faeUltlee  are  being  developed  m  many  communities  and 
abould  be  systamatloally  extendsd. 

The  comailttae.  thsrafore.  rsoommsnds  that  taOGMOXXM  be  ap- 
propriated to  ttas  national  Touth  Administration  for  tbs  fiscal  year 
Tm6-41.  This  sum  wotild  paradt  tbs  National  Touth  Administra- 
tion to  oontinus  lu  studsnt-work  program  at  an  inersassd  level. 
and  wotild  permit  the  employmsnt  of  the  MO.O0O  youths  who  are 
BOW  oertUtod  as  unsmploysd.  out  of  sebool.  and  la  nssd.  It  would 
•too  mats  po«tM«  nort  sffsetlvs  ooopsratkm  witb  local  sebool 
systems. 

U  the  fuwgoiBg  rseonmsadauon  Is  not  aoesptsd  and  the  sppro- 
artatlcm  propossd  for  tbs  National  Toutb  Administration  in  the 
fMsral  fiudgst  for  1M»-41  U  adopMl.  It  will  bs  nscassarv  to 
rsdu0s  by  M  psresol  tbs  funds  d*vol«d  t«  aid  for  studso'^  in  blab 
■ebools  and  eoUsfss  and  to  rsdues  by  at  Issst  10  psremt  ths 
smploymsat  of  youths  on  the  out-of  •seaool  work  program.  In  ths 
light  ot  tbs  nsed  for  tbs  smploymsnt  of  tbsse  youths,  and  In  vlsw 
of  the  proposed  reduction  In  the  appropriations  for  the  other  twu 
^deral   agencies   that  employ   youth,  a  reduction   In   the   appro- 

Srlailon  of  the  Natiottal  Touth  Administration  wUl  be  nothing  leas 
fXAU  a  disaster. 


If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  funds  made  available  for  the  National 
Touth  Administration  are  increased  as  recommended,  the  com- 
mittee is  confident  that  tiie  Nation  will  be  fiiily  repaid  In  goods 
and  services  which  will  benefit  young  people  and  the  communi- 
ties In  which  they  live.  The  morale  of  young  people  will  be  re- 
stored, conservation  of  national  resources  will  be  promoted,  and 
work  experiences  that  contribute  greatly  to  the  employability  of 
young  people  will  be  provided. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  part  of  the  Increase  which  It  rec- 
onunends  should  be  explicitly  allocated  to  the  training  In  publlo 
schools  of  the  youths  on  the  work  projects  organized  by  the  Na- 
tional Touth  Administration.  To  this  end.  it  recomniends  that  a 
part  of  any  increase  In  the  appropriation  made  for  the  National 
Youth  Administration  be  expended  for  the  training  in  public 
schools  of  enrollees  of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

A  final  recommendation  which  the  committee  has  to  make  Is 
the  result  of  Its  experience  in  securing  reliable  statistics  on  unem- 
ployment of  young  people.  A  periodic  siirvey  should  be  made  of 
the  number  of  young  people  and  their  status  with  respect  to  edu- 
cation and  employment.  Such  a  periodic  survey  will  fximlsh  the 
only  safe  basis  for  the  determination  from  year  to  year  of  public 
policy  with  respect  to  the  youths  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  be  requested 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  periodic  sampling  survey  of  jrouths  and 
that  suitable  arrangements  be  made  for  the  conduct  from  time  to 
time  of  such  a  survey. 

Members  of  the  committee:  Henry  I.  Harrlman.  of  Boston,  liass.. 
former  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 
chairman:  H.  M.  Taliaferro,  Orand  Rapids.  Mich  .  president  of  the 
American  Seating  Co.;  Charles  W.  Taussig.  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Molasses  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  National  Advisory  Committee;  Dr.  Edwin 
A.  Lee.  of  Teachers  College,  Col\imbla  University,  New  York:  Mat- 
thew WoU.  New  York,  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor:  Ralph  Hetael.  Washington.  D.  C,  director  of  unem- 
ployment for  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations:  Dr.  Oeorge  F. 
Zook.  Washington.  D.  C.  president.  American  Council  of  Educa- 
tion: Dr.  noyd  W.  Reeves,  Washington.  D.  C  director  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Covmcll  on  Educa- 
tion. 

Where  Does  Arkansas  Stand  in  Education? — And 

Why? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ruesday,  March  26, 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  SOUTHWEST  AMERICAN  ON  8TATIMENT  OF 

DR.  A.  M.  HARDINO 


Mr.  EXXJS.  Idi.  Speaker,  more  and  more  we  are  coming 
to  the  proposition  that  American  wealth  must  be  taxed  where 
It  Is  to  educate  American  children  where  they  are.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  facts  and  comparisons  which  have  yet 
come  to  my  attention  are  set  out  In  an  editorial  by  C.  F. 
Byms.  one  of  the  South's  ablest  and  clearest  thinkers,  ap- 
pearing In  the  Southwest  American,  of  Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  on 
Febniary  9.  1940.  Mr.  Byms  quotes  Dr.  A.  M.  Harding,  who 
is  one  of  the  South's  ablest  educators.  I  quote  the  article  in 
full: 

A  great  deal  of  fuzay  thinking  and  talking  goes  on  In  Arkansas 
about  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  otir  schools. 

It  has  been  said  so  often  that  Arkansas  stands  forty-sixth  In 
public  edticatlon  that  many  people  inside  the  State  as  well  as 
outslds  it  get  the  Idea  the  State  is  woefully  deficient  in  its  educa- 
tional sffort.  and  Is  In  fact  a  State  of  lUlterate  hoodlums  who 
want  nothing  better  than  thsy  have.    That,  of  course,  u  not  true. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Harding,  director  of  the  extension  service  of  the 
UnlTsrsltT  of  Arkansas,  has  written  •  statement  on  this  sltustion, 
publtshsd  in  ths  current  Vniyerslty  Cxunsicn  News,  which  is  so 
•enstbls  and  realistic  that  it  merits  reprodtietion  here  sod  careful 
thotiffhi  by  eirenrone  who  reads  it     Here  it  is: 

"WrXf-^iMtti  In  sdticatlon.  How  oftsn  X  have  heard  this  ss* 
prssilon  (rocn  p*opls  who  know  nothing  about  ths  problems  of 
ArkofMss.  Too  ouoy  people  refer  to  cur  so^ailed  eduratumal 
shortcomings  and  put  the  blame  on  lack  of  enterpri*e  and 
abUlty  In  our  clUsens,  These  entice,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
srs  not  only  harsh  but  uninformed.  They  plscs  Arksnsas  forty- 
sixth  edttcattonallv  because  we  spend  fewer  dollars  on  education 
than  most  other  Btates. 

"Instead  of  noting  the  unprecedented  growth  of  educational 
UcUltics  m  Arkatisas  sinca   1900.  they   compare   what   the   Suts 


railrcad.s  be  given  an  even  break,  and  this  editorial  speaks 
for  Americas  great  railroad  family  who  are  in  favor  of  early 


impossible  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  unemployed  young  people 
at  the  present  time  without  the  expenditure  of  larger  sums  of 
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BOW  has  with  what  New  York  can  offer.  They  fall  to  take  into 
consideration  two  factors  which  have  a  significant  bearing  on 
the  composite  educational  picture.  These  are  the  wealth  of  the 
State  and  the  ratio  of  children  to  the  adult  population. 

"In  1936.  the  people  of  Arkansas  had  a  toUl  accountable  income 
of  S462  000.000  That  same  year  Louisiana's  income  was 
»770  000.000;  Oklahomas,  $789,000,000:  Texas'.  •2.247.000.000; 
California's.  M  291.000.000;  and  New  York's.  $10,111,000,000.  Even 
Mississippi,  which  traditionally  trails  Arkansas  In  State  ran'ilngs, 
had  a  higher  Income  In  1936.  S466.COO.000. 

"New  York  gpends  more  money  per  year  on  automobiles  than 
Arkansas  but  cur  cars  are  Just  as  good  as  theirs.  Tlie  only  point 
is  that  we  lack  the  money  to  buy  as  many  cars  as  they  do. 

"Why  cannot  these  educational  statisticians  compare  the  dif- 
ferent States  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  accountable  In- 
come spent  on  education?  On  this  basis.  Arkansas  ranks  twenty- 
seventh.  E^■en  when  Arkansas  spends  a  greater  amount  of  her 
income  proportionately  on  schools,  still  the  total  sum  la  much  less 
than  In  the  wealthier  States. 

"New  Jersey,  which  ranks  forty-sixth  by  this  scale.  Is  able  tx> 
spend  five  times  as  much  as  Arkansas  on  the  Intellectual  develop- 
ment of  her  children  While  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  New  Jersey  child  receives  more  than  five  times  as  much  educa- 
tion as  the  child  brought  up  In  Arkansas,  or  that  his  education 
is  five  times  better.  It  does  mean  that,  other  things  equal,  he 
has  better  trained  teachers,  more  up-to-date  libraries,  better 
equipped  laboratories,  more  Instruction  in  art  and  music,  and 
more  vocational  training. 

"At  the  same  time.  Arkansas  has  a  much  heavier  educational 
burden  thnn  the  high-ranking  SUtes  In  other  sections  of  the 
country.  There  are  marked  differences  In  the  ratio  of  children 
to  aduiu.  The  last  census  showed  there  were  602  children  of 
elementary  and  high-school  age  per  thousand  of  adults  in  Ar- 
kansas compared  with  319  per  thotisand  In  California  or  363  in 
New  "york.  Arkansas  Is  one  of  the  States  In  the  rural  South 
whose  people,  largely  agricultural,  are  trying  to  educate  13  percent 
of   the   Nations   chUdren   with   only   2   percent   of    the    national 

"Arkansas,  along  with  other  States  in  the  South,  has  a  vital 
interest  in  the  bill  for  Federal  support  of  public  schools.  That, 
'n  addlUon  to  assistance  from  phUanthroplc  agencies.  Is  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem.  Dr.  Donald  Davidson,  of  Vanderbllt 
University    states  the   answer  Buccinctly   in   tils  new   book,  The 

Attack  on  Leviathan,  when  he  says:    'Blood  transfxislon  must  replace 
the  blood  sucking  of  the  last  70  years." 

"I  lola  other  southern  educators  In  giving  my  unqualified  sup- 
port to  the  recommendation  of  President  Roosevelfs  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  that  Congress  provide  generous  granU 
for  State  and  local  education." 
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or 


HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1940 


MEMORANDUM  ON  NATIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Robert  L.  Owen,  who  for  many  years  represented  Oklahoma 
With  distinction  In  the  United  SUtea  Senate,  together  with 
a  memorandum  he  haa  kindly  prepared  on  national  unem- 
ployment. I  trust  that  thU  will  be  given  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  by  the  Members.  Senator  Owen. 
author  of  our  Federal  Reserve  Act.  is  an  internationally 
known  authority  on  money  and  banking. 

The  letter  and  memorandum  follow: 

WAOnncnoM,  D.  C,  March  4,  1040. 
Hofi.  JcD  Jofnraofr, 

MT  Diua  Ms  ionvcm:  Your  totter  of  March  a  requertln*  my 
view,  on  our  great  national  probljm  of  ^^ff^J^^  IVjL^'J^,  the 

I  enclose  a  mwnorandum  wbicb  may  be  ««^"1:  J»  f*^''' ,"»•  *J* 
more  pleaeure  to  do  thta  work  for  fou  bicsuse  of  the  distinctu^  you 
have  S^v^ed  in  your  13  years  of  service  in  the  ConiireM  of  the 
UnlteJ»tat«  Thi  action  of  your  eollesgue.  in  the  la.t  Ccngrm  in 
making  you  chairman  of  the  DtmocratU?  eteerlng  committee  of  the 
House  of  Reprtsentatlves.  and  your  selection  thu  Cor»grcM  us  chau^ 
SSTof  the  speakers'  bureau.  Democratic  con«'^*="''^V  J^?tP*JK} 
committee,  beir  the  highest  teetlmony  to  your  personal  worth  and 
abUUy  as  a  leader  smong  men.  I  am  glad  to  j|e«  you  one  of  the 
iMders  at  the  CommitteTon  Appropriation*  of  the  Bouse  of  Eepre- 


eentatlves,  and  your  present  charge  of  the  appropriation  for  tho 
Interior  Department  is  a  great  responsibility.  ^    -    » 

I  feel  proud  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  In  Congrees.  for  the  State 
is  ably  represented,  and  it  has  by  virtue  of  its  services  established  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Hoping  that  the  memorandum  I  enclose  may  be  of  service  to  our 
country,  I  remain  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Yours  sincerely, 

ROBEKT  L.  OWSN. 

National  Unemplotmint — Its  Cattsk  and  Cxma 
(By  Robert  L.  Owen) 
Informed  students  of  modem  monetary  science  understand  per- 
fectly well  the  cause  of  10,000.000  unemployed  in  the  United  States. 
And  they  understand  equally  well  the  cure  for  It.    They  know  that 
It  can  he  quickly  cured,  because  they  know  the  cause.     Both  the 
cause  and  the  cure  have  been  set  forth  by  me,  among  many  othera. 
In  Senate  Document  No.  23,  prepared  by  me  and  submitted  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  framed  by  me  after  taking  3.000 
pages  of  testimony,  and  within  4  days  after  I  obtained  a  vote  by 
the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  biU  I  submitted  as  a  substitute  for  a 
House  bill.  It  was  signed  by  the  President  and  became  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act. 

This  act  was  Intended  to  establish  public  control  over  the  vol- 
ume and  value  of  money  by  regulating  and  stabilizing  the  price 
level  through  stabilizing  bank  credit,  which  fimctions  as  money. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  demand  for  public  control  over  private  control 
of  the  volume  and  value  of  money — that  is,  bank  credit — will  be 
found  on  page  100  of  Senate  Document  No.  23.  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  the  control  of  the  system  of  banking  and  of  Issues 
which  our  new  law  is  to  set  up  must  be  public,  not  private;  must 
be  vested  in  the  Qovernment  itself  so  that  banks  may  be  instru- 
ments, not  masters,  of  business  and  of  the  individual  enterprise 
and  initiative." 

This  view  of  President  Wilson  had  been  entertained  by  such  men 
as  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  by  the  great  convention  which  eetab- 
llshed  the  Constitution  and  imposed  on  Congress  the  duty  of  coin- 
ing, creating,  and  regiUatlng  the  value  of  moixey.  Quotations  win 
be  found  in  the  appendix  of  Senate  Document  No.  23  from  Presi- 
dents John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  Hon.  James  O.  Blaine. 

Under  Woodrow  Wilson's  management,  up  to  1920  when  reac- 
tionaries got  personal  control  or  tiie  Federal  Reserve  maclilnexy. 
the  Reserve  System  was  a  grand  success.  It  brought  abounding 
prosperity.  It  raised  MO.OOO.OOCOOO  and  won  the  World  War  by 
financing  the  Allies.  This  great  fund  was  over  half  liquidated 
before  the  forces  of  reaction  caused  the  panic  of  1921  through  the 
deliberate  and  willful  contraction  of  credit  and  currency  in  1920-21. 
which  threw  5,000,000  people  out  of  employment. 

Under  Calvin  CooUdge  an  overexpanslon  of  credit  took  place  as 
a  reaction  to  the  contraction  of  1921.  which  resulted  in  Inflat- 
ing securities  listed  on  the  exchanges,  the  borrowing  of  billions 
of  dollars  for  speculating  In  securities  with  the  unavoidable 
collapse  of  October  1929,  which  resulted  In  throwing  out  of  em- 
ployment by  1932-33  about  14,000,000  people  through  the  con- 
traction of  bank  credit,  or  the  contraction  of  our  money  supply, 
since  95  percent  of  our  money  supply  oonslsU  of  bank  checks  on 
demand  deposits. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  On  October  23.  1929,  a  crash  in  the 
stock  market  took  place,  and  within  0  weeks  W, 000 .000.000  of 
call  loans  contracted  credit  In  the  stock  markeU  of  the  country 
resulting  In  a  fall  In  the  valuation  of  listed  securities  of  $30,000,- 
000  000  within  2  months.  The  financial  airplane  went  Into  a 
tallspin.  A  violent  wave  of  pessimism  and  stringent  economy 
swept  the  Nation.  People  everywhere  cut  down  consumption  and 
caused  production  to  fall  off,  which  threw  millions  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  lack  of  wages  and  salaries  caused  still  further 
contraction  In  consumption,  contracting  further  production;  so 
that  our  national  production  fell  from  an  estimate  of  §81.000.000,- 
000  to  $38,000,000,000  Within  3  years.  Within  that  time  the  banks 
contracted  credit  to  the  extent  of  over  $20,000,000,000.  The  didlar 
increased  in  purchasing  power  flOO  percent  In  terms  of  listed  stocks 
on  an  average.  Farm  products  fell  far  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion The  campaign  of  1932  followed,  and  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion was  overthrwn  because  of  the  depression  and  the  faUure 
of  that  administration  to  correct  It,  ^  ^^    ^  .^ 

The  House  of  Representatives  In  May  1983  passed  the  Oolds- 
borough  bill,  after  taking  $00  printed  pages  of  tesUmony.  in  which 
a  remedv  was  oropcwKd  by  restoring  the  purcbaeinf  power  of  the 
donJ?^'^thrp?^ipre?«ion  normal  and  malntalnlnf  It,  This  WU 
fniJicUd  tbf  re^al  Reserve  Board  "nd  the  Itocretary  of  tivs 
TteaJuVy  to  make  effective  the  policy.  The  CloUUborou|P»  WU 
nasZTd  the  Hou»«.  by  2$»  t^i  $0-117  Republicans  voting  for  It,  Of 
thTw  who  vot*d  agsmst  it,  4$  Members  were  retired  in  the  sue 
c*edmg  election.  Kevw  was  there  s  more  nearly  unanimous  dMla- 
muin  of  policy  by  the  representstlvss  of  the  people  on  an  issue 
•o^pStint  This  bill  was  advocated  bv  th$  "atlonal  Farnjjrt 
Union  the  National  Orsnge,  the  American  farm  Bureau  FederatiOD* 
ind  rheTreJ^nt  »ecret«r?  of  Agriculture  supported  this  poUey  at 
that  time  in  his  te«tlmony  b^frtre  the  """'"•tt**;,,^*-  '"J^ig?? 
of  th*  dollar  index  to  a  predepresslon  normal  meant  the  restoratlOD 
of  fh-SJe  level.  -Thi  restoration  of  the  price  level  meant  •%• 
oandlng  the  supply  of  money  through  the  expansion  either  by 
?InenI:y  or  by  hitLx  through  the  Federal  Beeerve  banks. 
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■etionlc  MUl  MlUfM  MUl  to  r»duM  by  st  l«Mt  10  jMr«rnt  tb« 
MBploymMil  of  jroutlM  on  Um  out-ofHKBool  work  pmcnun.  In  Um 
light  of  tto«  DM41  for  the  nnploynMnt  of  Umm  jrotitli*.  muI  Id  ▼(•w 
of  th«  pfopeg»d  rvduetlon  In  th«  approprUitioM  for  tb«  otb«r  two 
yMeral  afpnctcs  tluit  mnpioy  youth,  a  rvductlon  In  thv  appro- 
Drlaikm  of  th«  IfAtionAl  Touth  AdmlaUtntloo  will  b«  DOthm«  Ua* 
&sm  •  dlflMtcr. 


■hortcomlDfi  and  put  th«  bl«m«  on  lack  of  rnt«rpri*«  and 
ability  In  our  etucam.  Th«M  eritlca.  tn  my  way  of  thinktnf. 
ara  not  onljr  barah  but  uninformed.  Thay  placa  ArluaHu  forty- 
•uth  aducatlonallv  becauM  wa  apirnd  fawar  doUara  on  education 
than  moat  other  StAtee. 

"Inataad   of   notinf    the   unpreccd<>nted    growth   of   educational 
UclllUaa  in  Arkanaaa  ainca   1900.  they   compare   what   the   8Ut« 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Whea  the  people  are  unable  to  obtain  wages  and  aalarlee.  when 
thfir  income  rrom  rent*  and  proflu  Is  cut  off  by  depreaelon.  they 
havr  nut  the  means  with  which  to  buy.  and  under  these  coudltlona 
croducuon  and  employment  must  cease  In  raUo  or  pile  up  unsal- 
able inventories  TUe  consumers'  buying  power  muat  depend  upon 
the  irtcremslng  of  the  ▼olume  of  money  In  circulation  and  a  rising 
price  level  Please  remember  that  the  prlce-lerel  Index  Is  a  per- 
centage In  l»39.  for  example,  of  the  volume  of  moiiey  required  In 
1936  to  buy  A  fixed  Tolume  of  784  listed  commodities,  which  meant 
the  index  o'  79.  In  1939.  meant  that  It  took  21  percent  less  money 
to  buy  the  same  goods  In  1939  as  In  1930.  Raising  the  price  level 
mpi«r.»  Increasing  this  volume  of  money  by  21  percent.  In  other 
uords.  the  volume  of  money  In  the  ttim-over  of  the  wholesale 
primary  markeU  required  an  tncreaae  ot  over  ilOXXW.OOO.OOO. 

E\'ery  m&n  of  common  sense  ought  to  know  that  tbJ  value  of 
rroperty  In  terms  of  doUan  depends  on  the  niunber  of  dollan  In 
circulation  When  the  dollars  In  circulation  are  cut  down  for 
whatever  reason.  It  means  that  the  price  of  property  goes  down. 
Improved  property  Ui  the  towna  and  vUlagea  of  the  country  has 
fallen  to  less  than  half  of  lU  predepresslon  value  because  of  this 
contracUon  ot  credit.  The  rente  have  fallen  off  to  a  poUit  where 
they  are  unequal  to  paying  the  maintenance,  taxea.  and  the  ad- 
mlrisuatlon  of  ahopa  and  stores  and  dwellings. 

The  proof  ot  tbc  shortage  at  money  Is  so  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  check  money  actually  emitted  and  debited  by  the  banka 
Rjralnst  the  demand  bank  deporttor  in  1938  was  only  »630.000.- 
000.000;  wherea*.  In  1936  It  waa  $»46.000«)0,000.  14  yeara  ago. 
And  since  that  time  the  volume  of  nvaney  ahould  have  increased 
m  the  rate  at  4  percent  per  annum  under  normal  conditions  of 
uninterrupted  growth,  or  It  ahould  be  now  50  percent  more  than 
$945  000  000.000.  In  Other  wortU.  our  money  supply  In  1939  should 
have   normaUy  had  a  turn-over  of  over  •1.300.000,000.000  Instead 

of  asao  000.000.000. 

In  the  yeara  1938,  "27.  and  *28.  up  to  July  1929,  preceding 
the  panic,  tba  average  turn-over  of  the  demand  deposits  on  the 
books  of  all  the  banks  In  the  hands  of  private  depositors  waa 
about  40  times  per  annum.  The  conditions  of  1939  Justify,  there- 
fore, the  asaertlon  that  •&30.000.000.000.  divided  by  40.  would 
give  the  volume  of  demand  depoalta  in  actual  drctilatlon  at  about 
$13  000.000,000.  while  the  total  of  demand  deposits  In  the  hands 
of  private  depositors  U  now  about  $34,000,000,000.  In  other  words, 
eleven  or  twelve  billion  dollars  of  hoarded  demand  deposits  are 
held  as  reserves,  held  on  accotuit  of  fear,  and  held  for  speculative 
purpoaea  expecting  a  further  craah  In  property  valuea. 

The  catise  of  unemployment  la  a  contraction  of  available  money 
supply,  througb  which  alone  the  consumers  may  have  wages, 
salaries,  and  income  with  which  to  buy  the  products  created  by 
the  same  people  who  cozurume  them. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  banka  and  their  customers  create 
over  95  percent  of  all  the  money  we  uae  (check  money) .  And 
they  cancel  check  money  when  the  loans  are  paid  off,  for  whatever 
reason.  Ninety-five  percent  of  our  check  money  Is  based  on  de- 
poaite  created  by  debt.  Thia  creates  an  irresponsible  monetary 
system  where  private  peraona  create  and  destroy  money  according 
to  their  hopca  and  expectaUons  of  profit,  or  their  fear  of  loss  and 
lack  of  confidence.  Chairman  Marrlner  Bcdes.  of  the  Board  of 
Oovemora  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  tnily  said,  page  102, 
Senate  Document  No.  23.  "The  banks  can  create  and  destroy 
money.  Bank  credit  la  money.  It  Is  the  money  we  do  most  of 
our  buslneaa  with,  not  with  that  currency  which  we  usually  think 
of  as  money." 

The  financial  cataatrophe  of  the  panic  of  1929  catued  the  liquida- 
tion of  10.000  banka.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  commercial  enter- 
prlaea.  and  the  bankruptcy  of  millions  of  individuals,  thereby  caus- 
ing a  profound  loas  of  confidence  resulting  from  the  destruction  of 
nauonal  Income  and  the  destruction  of  the  value  of  property  oX 
all  sorts. 

What  Chairman  Bodea  aays  Is  true — that  the  banks  create  our 
money  and  can  create  our  money — but  It  la  alao  true  that  privately 
owned  banks  cannot  act  In  complete  concern  and  control  and  regu- 
late the  volume  and  value  of  money,  because  they  have  no  adequate 
means  of  oooperaUon.  TbM  only  banking  structure  that  has  the 
power  and  the  maani  with  which  to  correct  these  conditions  aris- 
ing from  a  contraction  of  the  money  supply  are  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banka.  backed  by  the  power  of  the  Government.  These 
banks  can  cr««ta  money  Juat  as  easily  aa  a  private  bank,  and  more 
easily:  they  can  czeata  the  money  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  a 
private  bank.  A  private  bank  lenda  money  to  a  private  individual 
on  a  mortgage,  or  on  atock-eschange  collateral,  or  on  Government 
bonds  Private  banks  can  buy  Oovemment  bonda.  which  means 
lending  money  to  the  United  Statea  at  Interest,  and  in  doing  so  the 
private  bank  crcatea  a  demand  depoalt  in  exchange  for  the  Gov- 
ernment bond.  The  bank  pute  the  Oovemment  bond  in  its  port- 
folio and  glvea  the  Oovenunent  a  checking  account.  The  Federal 
Reserve  banka  can  do  the  nme  thing.  They  can  buy  outstanding 
bonds  of  the  Umtad  States  In  the  open  market  and  thereby  convert 
a  DonUquld  aecurlty  Into  a  liquid  demand  depoalt.  or  nxmey  subject 
to  check.  TtM  Immediate  effect  of  such  a  policy  by  the  Oovemment 
would  be  to  ralae  the  price  level.  An  example  of  this  took  place 
when  the  F^itaal  WMnfiD  banks  in  the  4  weeks  of  Septonber  laat 
hotwht  gaTauOIMMM)  of  Oovemment  bonds  and  notes.  The  Imme- 
dlale  raault  wmt  that  the  price  level  roee  and  the  dollar  Index  fell 
tram  133  to  133.  Thla  action  by  the  Reserve  banks  stimulated  pub- 
Ite  tronf''— *^  eadtad  the  bopaa  of  thoae  who  aaw  the  proapecte 
0f  H  «MbM  nwrket.  or  rtatnc  phoe  level.  But  thla  favorable  action 
on  the  Brtoa  level  eaaaad  whan  the  Reeerve  banka  dlqwaed  of  the 
•413.000000  and  the  prlea  level  began  to  f  aU  again  and  the  dollar 


Index  to  rise.  The  price  level  waa  75  In  August  last  and  went  up  to 
over  79  when  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  expanded  credit  In  the 
manner  described.  The  effect  was  psychological.  The  restoration 
of  confidence  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  congressional  declaration 
of  monetary  poUcy.  such  as  declared  by  the  Ooldsborough  bill  of 
1932.  which  wss  defeated  In  the  Senate  by  a  conservative  vote. 

President  Roosevelt  approved  the  Ooldsborough  bill.  I  person- 
ally presented  to  him  the  bill  and  the  evidence  uix>n  which  it  was 
based.  The  friends  of  the  monetary  jxtllcy  declared  in  this  bill 
supported  Mr.  Roosevel*.  and  secxircd  his  nomination  and  election 
in  1932.  ICr.  Roosevelt  favored  that  policy,  as  appears  from  his 
statement  in  October  1933.  In  which  he  aaid: 

"When  we  have  restored  the  price  level  we  shall  seek  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  dollar  which  will  not  change  Its  purchasing  and 
debt-paying  power  during  the  succeeding  generation." 

This  was  the  substance  of  his  famous  telegram  to  the  London 
Economic  Conference. 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  oiu  Government  is  that  Sen- 
ators and  Memt>ers  of  the  House  are  so  Intensely  occupied  with 
political,  legislative,  and  departmental  duties  and  other  preoccupa- 
tions that  it  Is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  study  such  a  ques- 
tion as  monetary  science.  They  can,  therefore,  be  misled  by  propa- 
ganda, which  is  furnished  them  abundantly  in  methods  so  adroit 
that  It  does  not  seem  to  be  propaganda. 

The  aame  thing  Is  true  with  regard  to  the  President  and  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  Their  administrative  duties  are  enormous, 
their  preoccupations  urgent  and  Imperative.  Therefore,  this  ques- 
tion and  the  solution  of  It  is  left  lu  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Board  Is  afllictcd 
by  the  same  nature  of  administration  preoccupations.  These  In- 
terferences with  study  are  not  true  with  regard  to  men  like  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  and  the  professors  of  political  economy  who  have 
been  working  with  him  and  corresponding  with  hundreds  of  pro- 
fessoi*  of  political  economy  studying  this  question.  Now  there  has 
been  assembled  at  least  300  professors  of  political  economy  who 
support  the  theory  of  putilic  control  of  our  money  supply  instead 
of  private  control,  who  favor  the  public  creation  and  control 
of  the  volume  and  value  of  money  instead  of  the  private  creation 
and  destruction  of  money  through  private  hopes  and  private  fears. 
Private  persons  can  have  no  policy  which  they  are  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  for  the  welfare  of  the  public  and  of  themselves  In  a  broad 
sense. 

The  cure  of  unemplo3rment  will  be  found  in  bills  already  pend- 
ing In  the  Congress  end  introduced  by  Congreasman  Jerry  Vocr- 
hls,  of  California.  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas.  Senator 
M.  M.  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  and  Congressman  Brent  Spence,  of 
Kentucky.  Some  years  ago.  In  1932.  I  Ijelleve.  Congressman  Kent 
E.  Kellcx,  of  Illinois,  and  Congressman  John  E.  Rankin,  of  Missis- 
sippi, introduced  such  bills  declaring  a  monetary  p>ollcy. 

The  restoration  of  the  spirit  of  confidence  of  the  business  people 
of  this  country  can  be  completely  accomplished  by  a  sound. 
sensible,  and  sane  declaration  of  monetary  policy  by  the  Congress 
and  the  requirement  that  the  offlclxUs  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
Congress  and  removal  from  office  If  they  fail  to  maintain  the 
confidence  of  the  lower  House,  wtiich  comes  fresh  from  the  people 
every  2  years.  A  vote  of  no  confidence  should  be  sufficient  to 
remove  any  administrative  officer  who  holds  a  position  of  such 
va5t  Imjxirtance  as  the  life  and  death  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  over  the  business  of  this  country. 

The  correctness  of  the  principles  which  I  am  expounding  to 
you  here  of  the  public  control  of  the  volume  of  money  and  value 
of  money  is  now  fully  recognized  by  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain.  France.  Italy.  Sweden.  Finland,  and  even  Germany  has 
used  tneae  principles  to  expand  its  power  enormously. 

NATIONAL    DETENSZ 

Our  citizens  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  question  of  na- 
tional defense.  There  Is  no  question  of  national  defense  which 
surpasses  the  problem  we  are  now  considering.  The  Incompetency 
of  monetary  government  led  to  the  stock-market  crash  of  October 
1929.  And  our  naUonai  production  fell  from  981.000.000.000  to 
•38.000.000.000  per  annum.  A  total  loea  during  the  last  10  years 
of  approximately  $300,000,000,000  of  production  we  should  have 
had.  And  if  we  had  advanced  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum, 
it  would  have  made  nearly  as  much  more.  (See  8.  Doc.  No.  33,  p.  48.) 
The  restoration  and  maintenance  of  national  maximum  employment 
Is  the  most  powerful  factor  of  natioruQ  defense.  We  have  the  fac- 
tories, equipment,  power,  and  working  force  that  could  easily  pro- 
duce $130,000,000,000  per  annum  If  fully  employed  In  production. 

To  say  that  nobody  knows  what  makes  the  value  of  money  is  a 
self-evident  and  ridiculous  error.  To  say  that  nobody  knows  how 
to  end  unemployment  has  no  substantial  truth  in  it.  There  are 
thousands  of  scholars  who  know,  and  as  one  of  the  students  of 
monetary  science,  I  call  your  attention  to  Senate  Document  No. 
23,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  in  which  this  whole  subject  matter 
Is  explained  so  simply,  so  plainly,  and  so  clearly  that  a  high-school 
student  should  easily  tmderstand  it.  The  difficulty  has  been  that 
the  preoccupations  above  described  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  Board  of  Oovemors,  and  the  President,  have  pre- 
vented a  complete  mastery  of  the  subject  matter,  and  steps  nec- 
essary to  restore  to  a  maximum  national  employment. 

Our  failure  to  solve  this  problem  has  resulted  in  the  disclosure 
of  00  subversive  organixatlons  In  this  coxintry  discontented  with 
their  Oovemment  and  seeking  a  change  aa  a  means  of  relief  from 
diatreaa. 


have  achieved  in  your  13  yeara  of  aervice  m  ina  i^onj^rrw  ui  vh« 
UnitedSt.t«  Tbi  action  of  your  colleague,  in  the  »a.t  cctigrm  m 
making  you  chairman  of  tha  Dtmoeratle  et«»flng  committ#*  of  tha 
HouaeV Reprtaentatlvea.  and  your  aelactlon  thu  Congres.  es  chaU^ 
SStTof  ihe^peakers'  bureau.  Democratic  con«'^»"'^*'it^»F'J5^ 
committee,  bear  the  highest  teaMmony  to  your  personal  worth  and 
ibUUy  as  a  leader  among  men.  X  am  glad  to  -ee  you  one  ofthe 
iMdera  of  the  CommitteTon  Appioprlationa  of  the  House  of  Bepra- 


Unlon  the  Natl/,nal  Orsnge,  tba  American  Farm  Bureau  Pedaraikm* 
and  "he>re^nt  Secreury  of  Agriculture  supported  thla  PfUey  at 
that  time  in  his  t«itlmony  b^-fore  the  committee.  The  reatoratlOD 
of  th*  dollar  index  to  a  predepre«ilon  normal  meant  the  restoration 
?fth-SS  level  Thi  restbratlon  of  the  price  level  nvaant  «l- 
pandlng  the  supply  of  money  through  the  expanston  either  bf 
^tncj  or  by  «edlt  through  the  Federal  Beeerve  banka. 
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I  congratulate  the  Members  of  the  Hotise  who  are  now  study- 
ing this  question  of  unemplojTnent.  I  am  positive  that  the  solu- 
tion Is  immediately  available  to  them  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
eatabllshing  a  national  monetary  policy  and  providing  the  simple 
means  by  which  to  enforce  Ito  faithful  obeervance. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26. 1940 


ADDRESS  BT  JOHN  C.  BEUKEMA 


Mr.  ENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcord.  I  include  an  address  made  March  9, 
1940,  before  the  Town  HaU  meeting  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  by  John 
C.  Beukema.  of  Muskegon.  Mich.,  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
Great  Lakes  Tidewater  Commission  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Seaway  Council,  on  the 
subject  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Mr.  Beukema's  address 
follows: 

In  discussing  the  question  before  us.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
an  agreement  between  the  two  Governments  has  not  yet  l>een  con- 
cluded; that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  contents  of  the 
Ueaty  may  be;  and  that  we  must,  therefore,  discuss  the  project 
rather  than  the  treaty  Itself. 

The  paramount  Issue  In  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  Is: 
"Shall   45000.000   people   In   the   Great  Lakes   Basin   and   upper 
Mississippi  Volley  be  denied  the  right  to  participate  on  equal  terms 
with  other  sections  of  the  country  in  world  markets,  as  weU  as  our 
oaTa  coastal  and  Intercoastal  marketa?" 
Corollary  to  It  Is  the  question: 

"Shall  the  Issue  be  decided  on  local  or  sectional  considerations, 
or  from  the  broad  6tandp>oint  of  national  welfare?" 

The  seaway  area  comprises  17  States.  It  has  the  highest  per 
capita  production  of  any  region  on  the  globe.  It  produce*  38  pier- 
cent  of  all  our  manufactured  products.  It  contains  32  percent  of 
aU  our  arable  land.  It  produces  between  65  and  70  percent  of  our 
principal  staple  crops,  excluding  cotton  and  tobacco.  Forty  per- 
cent of  all  United  SUtes  retail  trade  is  done  In  this  section. 
Forty-five  percent  of  all  wages  paid  In  mantilacturlng  Industry  are 
paid  here.    It  Is  Buffalo's  primary  market. 

Yet  this  highly  productive  area  finds  Its  progress  retarded  by 
lack  of  the  one  attribute  common  to  all  great  commercial  regions 
since  the  world  began — access  to  the  sea. 

Excessive  trarisportatlon  charges  on  practically  every  Item  enter- 
ing world  markets  and  domestic  Intercoastal  marketo  obstruct  Its 
further  expansion. 

Tou  doubt  this?  Then  may  I  point  out  that  the  Midwest  manu- 
facturer—as far  back  as  the  Mississippi  River— saves  20  to  35  per- 
cent of  freight  charges  on  goods  forwarded  to  Pacific  coast  points 
by  shipping  via  Philadelphia  and  the  Panama  Canal,  a  distance  of 
6  700  miles  as  against  shipping  by  rail  direct  west,  a  distance  of 
2.500  miles.  The  differential  against  him  Is  the  raU  rate  to 
Philadelphia,  usually  at>out  half  the  total   rate. 

Further,  the  Midwest  manufacturer,  by  shipping  via  the  recently 
developed  St  Lawrence  all-water  route  to  north  European  ports, 
finds  It  possible  to  deliver  goods  to  far-off  TaUlnn  In  Esthonla,  or 
Riga  in  Latvia  at  substantlaUy  the  same  transportation  charge  as 
he  delivers  these  goods  to  Macy's  In  New  York. 

Last  fall  prize  Delicious  apples  brought  aa  low  as  25  cents  a 
bushel  in  the  orchards  of  western  Michigan.  Thousands  of  bush- 
els rotted  on  the  ground.  Yet  this  covmtry  sold  Europe  over 
2  000  000  bushels  of  apples  last  faU.  None  of  them  came  from 
Midwest  producers.  Why?  Becatiae  of  prohibitive  transportation 
charges  via  Atlantic  ports.  _^     ..  „       ^    w 

The  bare  coet  of  rail -water  tranafer  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
as  determined  by  the  Interstate  Oonunerce  Commission  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  New  York  Lighterage  cases.  Is  •2.75  per  ton.  To  quote  the 
language  of  the  presiding  examiner,  this  coet  Is  "equivalent  to 
42.5  percent  of  the  fifth-class  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
City  " 

Six  years  ago  the  first  Norwegian  freighter  btillt  for  St.  Lawrence 
Canal  use  entered  the  Lakes.  Thla  past  year  13  paper  mills  In  the 
Kalamazoo  River  VaUey  saved  over  asOCOOO  a  year  In  freight  charges 
on  essential  Imports  of  Swedish  and  Finnish  pulp,  by  bringing  this 
pulp  in  via  the  St.  Lawrence.  Without  this  saving  some  of  them 
would  find  It  difficult  to  survive.  .„  w-  , 

Opponents  of  the  seaway  agree  that  savings  on  wheat  wUl  be  m 
the  neighborhood  of  4  to  5  cents  per  bushel  on  direct  continuous 
water  haul.  Friends  of  the  seaway  claim  greater  savings^  But  do 
you  realize  what  even  4  to  6  oenta  a  buahel  means  to  the  Dakota 


farmer?  It  means  the  difference  between  want  and  a  subsiatenee 
level.  It  means  the  difference  between  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
dress  for  the  wife  or  no  suit  and  no  drees.  It  meana  the  difference 
between  shoes  for  the  children  and  no  shoes. 

You  cannot  forever  hold  so  productive  and  populous  an  area  In 
econonUc  thralldom.  Not  if  you  txpccX,  recovery  and  national  proe- 
perlty.  

n.   THS  SSAWAT  AMD  BtTrrAXX> 

Buffalo  Is  a  great  manufacturing  city — one  of  the  greatest.  Ita 
primary  market  lies  not  In  the  competlUve  East.  It  lies  west.  West. 
in  this  rich  and  productive  region  that  I  told  you  about:  west.  In 
the  world's  great  market  biwket,  the  upper  Lakes  and  Mississippi 
Valley.  Situated  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie.  Buffalo — once  the  seaway 
Is  opened — U  In  a  strategic  poslUon  to  attract  to  Itself  thoae  coaat- 
bound  Industrie*  that  today  must  ding  to  the  AtlanUc  8eat>oard 
because  of  their  dependence  on  foreign  raws.  From  Buffalo  theae 
Industries  can  ship  both  east  to  the  coast  and  west  to  the  Rocklea.  . 
Here  they  can  ship  from  the  center,  instead  of  from  the  rim. 

On  what  plea  did  Albany  obtain  the  assent  of  the  United  Statea 
engineers  to  the  deepening  of  the  Hudson  River  at  a  coat  of  $31.- 
000  000?  On  the  plea  that  this  improvement  would  bring  tidewater 
143  inlles  nearer  to — I  quote  from  the  record — "the  inland  empire 
of  the  Middle  West,  which  requires  Improved  water  transportation 
route,  both  for  Ita  domestic  and  foreign  trade."  If  Albany  had  thla 
vision,    do    not   even    greater    posslblUUes    present    themselves    to 

Buffalo?  ,  ... 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain  commercial  InteresU  of  tnia 
city  are  opposed  to  the  seaway.  I  believe  (1)  that  t^»«^ /«"?*" 
largely  Imaginary:  (2)  that  their  prominence  obacurea  the  baaic 
economics  of  the  seaway  as  applied  to  this  community.  They  have 
magnified  fancied  Injuries;  Ignored  major  benefits.  What  «  "» 
Biblical  phrase?     "Straining  at  a  knat  and  swaUowlng  a  camel. 

This  is  a  city  of  industries,  of  small  btislnesses,  of  homes  and 
worklngmen.  Let  us,  therefore.  translaU  the  seaway  Into  terms 
of  cost  of  living.  ^     .  . 

Most  people  eat  bananas.  It  coats  about  $3.50  a  ton  to  tranaport 
bananas  across  the  Caribbean  to  New  Orleans.  The  raU  freight 
rate  to  my  home  city  of  Muskegon  U  »16.60  a  ton.  giving  us  an 
over-aU  rate  of  about  $20  per  ton. 

If  the  seaway  were  opened  and  refrigerated  shlpa  permitted  to 
come  In.  we  could  have  these  bananas  unloaded  on  otu  docks  on  a 
direct  haul  from  Belize.  British  Honduras,  for  about  $7  a  ton,  or 
about  one-third  the  present  freight  rate.  Would  not  this  cut 
the  cost  of  living?  The  savings  at  Buffalo  would  be  comparatrte. 
Last  year  National  Tea  Co.  saved  »3.20  per  ton  In  transporthag 
canned  pineapple  from  Honolulu  to  Chicago  via  the  all-water 
rou..e — Panama  Canal,  Hudson  River,  Barge  Canal.  Great  Lakea 
route — as  against  direct-rail  haul  from  San  Francisco.  Deepen  tne 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  saving  will  be  $7  to  »8  per  ton. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  coet  of  the  average  pUe  ct 
Pacific-coast  lumber  In  a  Great  Lakes  retail  yard  represenU  freight 
charges  Open  the  seaway  and  you  will  cut  tS  to  $7  per  thousand 
off  the  cost  of  liunber.  Does  thla  not  mean  something  to  the 
home  bviilder? 

I  might  continue  with  Instance  lifter  Instance,  commodity  upon 
commodity.  The  proof  Is  clear,  the  seaway  will  help  the  conaumer. 
Local  opposition  emanates,  I  believe,  largely  from  two  groups: 
(1)  ship  operator  and  milling  Interests,  and  (2)  raUroad  Interests. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  ship  operator  and  mUllng  In- 
terests on  my  own  authority.  I  shall  quote  one  of  your  own  former 
citizens — one  of  the  largest  ship  opierators  on  the  Oreat  Lakea  en- 
gaged in  this  trade,  an  officer  and  director  in  a  dozen  or  more  steam- 
ship companies,  president  of  one  of  your  large  storage  elevator 
companies— Mr.  James  E.  Davidson,  of  Bay  City.  Mich. 

Mr  Davidson  testified  aa  foUowa  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  at  the  last  treaty  hearing,  and  he  told  me 
only  a  few  days  ago  that  his  sentiments  are  no  different  today: 

"The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  and  certain  other  rejire- 
sentatives  appear  on  record  as  opposing  the  completion  of  thla 
project.  I  was  born  In  Buffalo,  my  people  once  lived  In  Buffalo. 
I  have  large  financial  Interests  at  the  present  time  In  Buffalo.  Z 
personally  do  not  believe  that  the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  will  have  any  damaging  effect  upon  Buffalo.  I  think  thU 
statement  is  particularly  true  when  grain  Is  considered.  I  say  thla 
as  an  owner  of  elevators  In  Buffalo. 

•In  the  first  place,  Buffalo  has  grown  to  be  the  principal  milling 
center  of  bread  wheat  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  feed  mills  of  various  kin<l8  and  there  are  proJecU  on  foot 
for  extension  of  the  feed-mlUing  Industry  at  Buffalo.  With  thla 
development  of  the  floxir-mllUng  and  feed-milling  Industry.  I  be- 
lieve that  irrespective  of  the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
nrolect  Buffalo  will  continue  to  diaw  for  mUlIng  purpoees  a  Urge 
bortlon  of  the  bread-making  wheat  of  the  United  8tau»  for  do- 
mestic consumption  of  flour  In  the  East.  I  believe  that  Buffalo  wUl 
alwaj's  be  the  logical  place  for  the  drawing  of  Canadian  wheat  to 
be  m'lUed  in  bond  for  the  export  trade. 

"The  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  as  I  see  It.  wlU 
have  no  bearing  whatsoever  upon  Buffalo's  mlUlng  industry;  and 
as  lonjr  as  the  milling  industry  is  not  affected  the  movement  of 
snrlnK  wheat  cannot  be  affected.  On  the  contrary.  I  can  see  where 
the  St  Lawrence  Waterway  will  furnish  for  Buffalo  a  cheap  ouUet 
for  flour  Kolng  into  foreign  trade.  This  would  be  applicable  botii 
with  reference  to  domestic  wheat  which  Is  milled  and  Canadian 
wheat  which  Is  mlUed  In  bond.  So  I  have  no  hesitancy  In  advo- 
catlrg  the  completion  of  the  project  at  the  earUeet  poaelble  date. 


/.. 


m 


H 


voukl  M  to  mm  UM  pnce  i«vei.  An  czunpie  oi  uiu  vook  puica 
vben  tlM  rwilMrt  HwnffTii  iMmlu  In  tbe  4  weeks  of  September  Uct 
txniKbt  MTSjOOO.oeO  of  Oovemment  bonde  and  notes.  The  imme- 
dtat*  raeolt  wmt  tht  tbe  price  level  roee  and  tbe  dollar  Index  fell 
from  133  to  IM.  TlUa  afCtton  by  tbe  Heeerw  banks  stimulated  pub- 
Me  tnmi*««««»*«^  aacitod  tbe  Ikopes  of  thaw  who  saw  tbe  pnxpects 
«C  •  cMm  nwrlret.  or  rtatof  P^loe  level.  But  tbla  favorable  action 
on  the  Olio*  lawl  ommml  wben  the  neeenre  bank*  disposed  ot  the 
MlSjOOIMieO  and  the  price  level  began  to  f  aU  again  and  the  dollar 


■A**^        *^\,^t^ 


the  preoccupations  above  described  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  Board  of  Qovemors.  and  the  President,  have  pre- 
vented a  complete  mastery  of  the  subject  matter,  and  steps  nec- 
essary to  restore  to  a  maximum  national   employment. 

Our  falliire  to  solve  this  problem  has  resulted  In  the  disclosure 
of  60  subversive  organisations  in  this  country  discontented  with 
their  aovemakent  and  seeking  a  change  as  a  means  of  relief  from 
distreos. 
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for  X  am  reasonably  sure  that  Buffalo  not  only  wUl  not  be  hurt  but 
wUl.  In  the  long  run.  be  benefited." 

Bmota.  on  tbe  eeooomlcs  of  the  seaway  as  applied  to  Buffalo,  may 
X  gummartze  m  follow*: 

(U  Tbe  seaway  wont  hurt  Buffalo.  It  will  help  Buffalo. 

(3)  Buffalo's  kCdwsst  markets  will  be  expanded  through  the  new 
proaperlty  wbicb  tHe  seaway  wUI  bring.  Tbis  implies  increaaed 
employment  and  pay  rolls  In  present  Buffalo  Industries. 

(31  New  inductnci  wUl  be  attracted  her*. 

(4)  Building  o<  the  seaway  will  cut  the  cost  of  living  for  every 
dusen  of  Buffalo. 

(5)  Buffalo's  grain  trade  wont  be  hurt.  In  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  expertenoed  openXon  on  the  Great  Lakea. 
with  larg*  invvitmeot*  In  Buffalo. 

IXL  wjwTtkUO^  narrcmr  >mjw  ibawat  wxxx  is  aaiiarir 


• 


Tour  own  maritime  history  should  persuade  you  that  the  seaway 
win  be  of  great  and  outstanding  benefit  to  Buffalo. 

On  what  does  your  pr— at  water-borne  oommeroe  rest?  On 
the  tralBc  In  coal  and  ore  and  grain  from  the  head  of  navigation 
at  Duluth  to  this  gateway  at  Buffalo. 

What  made  this  eonuneree  poaslblef  Was  It  not  the  piercing 
of  the  roek  barrlera  at  Sault  8te.  Marie  in  my  own  State,  which 
made  eonttnuotM  navlgatloo  from  Superior's  farthest  rim  to  the 
Niagara  frontier  possible,  and  which  converted  these  separate  and 
commercially  disconnected  lakes  into  an  inland  ocean? 

In  1844.  when  my  State  of  Michigan  broached  this  project,  the 
great  Henry  Clay  told  tbe  TTnlted  States  Senate :  "^t  is  a  work  qiUte 
beyond  the  remotest  human  aettlement  In  the  United  States,  if 
not  In  the  moon."  And  a  New  Kngland  leglalator  declaimed:  "Aye. 
build  It  so  that  tbe  Ojlbway.  paddling  down  in  his  canoe,  may  gase 
on  the  utter  folly  of  the  whlta  man." 

That  was  a  hundred  years  sgo.  But  fortunately,  we  had  men  of 
great  vtefcm  In  tbe  XTnlted  States  Senate  in  that  day.  as  I  believe 
we  have  today.  So  tbe  first  canal  was  built.  Today  the  locks  at 
St.  Marys  carry  the  greatest  tmnage  of  any  waterway  in  the  world: 
60  percent  more  than  Sues  and  Panama  combined.  On  this  com- 
merce the  greatness  of  Buffalo  reata. 

When  tbe  Wetland  Canal  was  buUt.  Buffalo  feared  tbe  loss  of  Ita 
commerce.  Has  that  event  transpired?  In  1932.  the  year  the  canal 
was  opened,  tlia  water-borne  tonnage  of  tne  port  of  Buffalo  was 
11.140.000  tone.  Zn  1997  It  was  aiX>17.000  tons.  Would  tbls  indi- 
cate that  tbe  piercing  of  the  second  rock  barrier  that  separates 
tbe  Oraat  Lakes  BaHn  from  tbe  coast  tnjtnes  Buffalo? 

Now  comes  tbe  question  of  the  removal  of  the  third  and  last 
barrier.  The  port  of  Btdfalo  is  to  be  opened  to  the  ships  of  the 
world.  The  world's  cheapest  form  of  transportation — ocean  car- 
riage— is  to  be  brought  to  your  very  doors.  It  will  cut  the  costs  of 
the  goods  you  consume.  It  will  give  your  manufacturers  lower 
freight  charges  to  foreign,  coastal,  and  Intercoastal  marketa.  And 
these  savings  will  not  be  in  freights  alone.  We.  in  Muskegon,  save 
as  high  as  $1.80  per  box  on  office  furniture,  refrigerators,  washers, 
and  ironers.  eto..  through  the  use  of  a  domestic  container  for  ex- 
port shipment,  instead  of  the  heavier  and  costlier  export  box. 
Tou  can  do  this  when  you  load  on  your  own  wharves.  There  are 
several  other  savings  of  direct  loading  I  might  mention  if  time 
permitted. 

I  recall  that  90  years  ago  the  manufacturer  of  an  Interurban 
electrtc-rallway  line  serving  my  community  came  to  my  office  and 
solicited  our  support  for  a  bill  barring  all  oomimercial  trucks  from 
tbe  blgbwa3rs.  I  told  him  frankly:  "I  cannot  support  you.  If 
trucks  can  render  a  cheaper  and  more  flexible  service,  coupled  with 
store-door  delivery,  than  you  can  render,  your  business  will  have 
to  make  way.  Your  job  is  to  prove  that  steel  tires  are  mens 
economical  than  rubber  tires." 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  those  who  oppoee  the  seaway  fall  to 
realise  that  there  is  an  evolution  In  transportation,  as  well  as  in 
everything  else. 

Theee  defenders  ot  the  status  qxx)  remind  me  a  great  de«U  of  the 
Boston  leglalatars  of  a  century  ago  who  banned  bathtubs,  and  the 
Postmaster  General  who  solemnly  reported  to  Congress  that  rail- 
roads would  never  replace  the  pony  express. 

My  plea  to  you  tonl^t.  men  of  Buffalo,  is:  In  the  upper  lakes 
and  Mississippi  Valley  lies  yoiur  true  heart  of  en4>lre.  and  when 
you  build  It  you  build  your  community. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  these  same  channels  are  open  to  lake 
sblppli^.  TlM  stas  of  tbe  present  "lakers'*  is  not  limited  by  any 
feature  ot  ship  oonstruettoo.  It  Is  solely  limited  by  the  navigable 
depths  at  ebannda  and  harbors  and  lock  capadtlea.  Bigger  "lak- 
ers" ot  greater  capacity,  thereby  reducing  unit  costs  of  haul,  win 
be  construotod  when  tbe  deeper  channels  provided  in  this  project 
are  dug. 

I  know  ot  no  place  In  the  world  where  freight  Is  carried  eo 
cheaply  as  on  tbe  Great  Lakes.  Hence  the  bogey  of  foreign  com- 
petition doea  not  impress  me.  Nor  does  It  impress  experienced  ship 
operators  like  ICr.  Davidson.  Hmts  is  also  the  prospect  that  deeper 
channels  will  give  a  decided  Impetus  to  ship  building  on  the  Lakes. 
thereby  stlmvlattng  employment  In  steel  and  allied  industries. 

When  you  study  tbe  history  of  tbe  Great  Lakes  Basin,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  tou  cannot  btip  but  be  Impressed  that  transportation 
has  alwaya  been  Its  problem,  and  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
the  greatest  single  factor  retarding  Ito  growth.  Because  of  these 
rock  barriers  tbe  original  Prench  conquest  of  the  upper  lakes  was 
not  by  way  cf  Ontario  and  Brie.  It  was  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  River 
and  Gaor^an  Bay.    Ia  Salle,  when  be  built  Fort  Ptontenac.  sent 


lA  Motto  to  this  vicinity  to  find  a  portage  around  Niagara  and  a 
ahlpyard  location  on  lAke  ZMe. 

Southern  Planter,  in  his  Notes  on  Political  Bconomy.  written  a 
century  ago,  points  out  that  half  our  national  debt  created  In  the 
War  of  1812  was  due  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region.  In  supplying  tbe  American  forces  on  tbe  Ca- 
nadian frontier,  be  says,  "every  barrel  of  flour  cost  aSO,  every  barrel 
of  pork  $8,  and  every  cannon  used  there  twice  as  much  in  the 
cost  of  tnuisportlni;  tt  as  the  cost  of  making  It." 

When  tbe  Erie  Canal  was  built  freights  from  New  York  to  Great 
Lakes  points  dropped  from  $100  a  ton  to  $8  a  ton.  and  the  great 
migration  westward  occurred. 

So  today  this  generation  wrestles  with  s  new  problem — the  prob- 
lem of  broadening  Its  markets  through  reducing  Its  transportation 
costa. 

"The  difference  between  the  United  States  and  China,"  the  late 
JObn  Hays  Hammond  once  remarked,  "is  tbe  difference  between 
$1  per  ton-mlle  on  the  Chinese  coolie's  back  and  1  cent  per  ton- 
mile  on  our  American  railroads."  He  might  have  added,  "or  1 
mill  per  ton-mile  on  the  bulk  carriers  of  the  Great  Lakes." 

This  1  mill  per  ton-mUe  msde  possible  the  marriage  of  Minne- 
sota and  Michigan  ore  and  Appalachian  ooal.  It  made  possible 
the  wedding  of  Dakota  wheat  fields  and  Buffalo  flour  mills.  Ex- 
tend this  1  mill  per  ton-mile  advantage  to  tbe  ports  of  the  world 
and  you  Increase  Bxiffalo's  marketa  and  promoto  Buffalo's  growth 
proportionately. 

IV.  KXPOT-ncroaT  commsbcs  avanjULB 

Opponenta  of  the  seaway  have  said  that  there  is  no  available 
export-Import  commerce  In  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  The  Michigan 
customs  district  ranks  fourth  in  the  United  States  in  volume  and 
value  of  Importa-exports,  despite  tbe  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  Detroit's  automobile  exporta  are  credited  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

A  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  representative  recently  testified 
before  tbe  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  every  seventh 
dollar  spent  in  Michigan  comes  from  foreign  trade.  Over  000  in- 
dustries in  Michigan  are  Interested  in  foreign  trade,  and  one- 
eighth  of  our  factory  pay  roll  depends  on  It. 

Need  I  call  your  attention  to  the  exporta  of  Chicago's  packlng- 
bouae  Industry,  the  manufactures  and  dairy  products  of  Wiscon- 
sin, tbe  exports  at  Illinois'  agricultural -implement  Industry?  The 
commerce  Is  there,  but  too  much  of  it  moves  at  an  excessive 
transportatlan  coat. 

The  economics  of  this  project  have  been  repeatedly  studied  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  the  United  States 
engineers.  United  States  Maritime  OonunlSBlon.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  other  governmental  agencies.  These  studies  have  been 
ccmducted  under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  regimes  for  20 
years.  One  of  these  studies  was  made  by  a  board  headed  by  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  who  is  today  an  advocate  of  the  project. 
The  conclusions  have  always  been  the  same,  namely,  that  tre- 
mendous beneflta  would  accrue  to  both  the  Midwest  and  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

United  States  engineers  estimated  the  tonnage  to  be  carried  after 
the  seaway  Is  opened  at  23.000,000  tons.  Then,  to  be  conservatlTe. 
they  rediiced  it  to  13,000.000  tons.  In  1038  the  present  outmoded 
canals,  only  14  feet  deep,  carried  0.336,318  tons.  At  estimated  sav- 
ings of  from  a4  to  $5  per  ton,  aggregate  aavin;^  would  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  seventy  to  eighty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

V.    SZAWAT  A  MODOUnZATION  PBOJTCT 

Another  vital  point  overlooked  by  our  opponenta  is  that  we  are 
not  asking  for  a  new  seaway  route.  We  are  asking  for  the  moderni- 
aatlon  of  a  present  sea  route.  We  are  requesting  that  these  ancient 
canals,  originally  dug  approximately  100  years  ago,  be  enlarged  and 
deepened  to  admit  modem  alilpplng.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  request 
that  Biiffslo  has  repeatedly  made  of  the  United  States  englueers. 
namely,  that  its  harbor  be  deepened  to  accommodate  new  and 
larger  shipa. 

Since  we  began  expending  money  on  the  Improvement  of  rivers. 
harbors,  and  channels,  this  country  has  Invested  approximately 
•3.000.000.000  for  this  purpose.  Of  this  amount  there  has  be«n 
expended  $800,000,000  on  seacoast  harbors  and  chaiuieis,  $250,000,000 
on  intercoastal  canals,  nearly  $1,000,000,000  on  the  Mississippi  River 
system,  another  $660,000,000  on  flood  conUol,  and  $260,000,000  on 
ths  Great  Lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes  proportion  of  total  Federal  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  is  approximately  8  percent.  Surely  no  undue  proportion 
for  roughly  one-fourth  of  our  population,  excluding  the  more 
westerly  States.  We.  in  the  Midwest,  paid  our  share  of  Federal 
taxes  for  theee  Improvements.  Are  we  unreasonable  in  suggesting 
that  we  receive  like  consideration?  Has  the  Midwest  ever  opposed 
a  legitimate  appeal  for  funds  for  the  improvement  of  New  York 
Harbor,  or  Philadelphia  Harbor,  or  Baltimore,  or  Boston?  Why. 
then,  the  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  of  these  ports? 

Sectionalism,  gentlemen,  will  never  originate  in  the  West,  but  It 
is  s  dangerous  thing  for  the  East  to  teach. 

What  was  it  Shylock  said  to  Salarino?  "The  villany  thou  teachest 
me  I  shall  execute,  and  It  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the 
instruction." 

VI.  rEDSSAi.  FoucT  oiv  n«TsaM.\i.  tMPsovximrrs 

The  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  matter  of  internal 
Improvement  of  this  character  were  fiilly  established  120  ye«u^ 
ago  In  Henry  Clay's  memorable  address  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 


pulp  in  via  the  8t.  Lawrence.     Wltnout  uus  saving  ix^mc  v^»  vi»c«. 
would  find  it  difficult  to  survive.  .„  »„  , 

Opponenu  cf  the  seaway  agree  that  savings  on  wheat  wUl  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  4  to  5  cento  per  bushel  on  direct  continuous 
water  haul.  Friends  of  the  seaway  claim  greater  savings^  But  do 
you  rwOize  what  even  4  to  6  cento  a  bushel  means  to  the  Dakota 


the  St  Lawrence  Waterway  will  furnish  for  Buffalo  a  cheap  ouUet 
for  flour  eolng  into  foreign  trade.  This  would  be  ^pllcable  both 
with  reference  to  domestic  wheat  which  is  milleU  and  Canadian 
wheat  which  is  mlUed  in  bond.  So  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  advo- 
catUg  the  completion  of  the  project  at  the  earUest  possible  date. 


*u 
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March  IS,  1819.     In  1830  President  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  annual 
message  to  Conprcsa,  said: 

"at  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  Interesta  of  particular  States 
vould  not  be  deemed  to  coincide  with  the  general  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  Improvement  within  such  States.  •  •  •  It  may  be 
assumed  as  a  safe  general  rtile  that  such  improvements  as  serve 
to  increase  the  prosperity  of  tbe  respective  States  In  which  they 
are  made,  by  giving  new  faculties  to  trade,  and  thereby  augmenting 
the  wealth  and  comfort  of  their  inhabitants,  constitute  the  siuest 
mode  of  conferring  permanent  and  substantial  advantages  upon 
the  whole." 

A  viewpoint  with  which  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  api>ar- 
ently  concurs  In  the  present  instance,  for  in  his  message  to  the 
Senate  under  date  of  January  10,  1934,  in  reference  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project,  he  says: 

"It  is,  I  believe,  a  historic  fact  that  every  great  improvement 
directed  to  better  commercial  communications,  whether  In  the 
case  of  railroads  Into  new  territory,  or  the  deepening  of  great 
rivers,  or  the  buUdlng  of  canals,  or  even  the  cutting  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  have  all  been  subjected  to  opposition  on  the 
part  of  local  interesta  which  conjure  up  imaginary  fears  and  fail 
to  realize  that  improved  transportation  results  In  increased  com- 
merce directly  or  indlrecUy  beneflttng  aU  sections." 

Let  us  pursue  a  broad  national  policy  in  this  matter,  rather 
than  accept  local  sectional  and  selfish  pleas.  This,  as  Henry  Clay 
pointed  out.  is  "the  American  way."  In  so  doing  we  may,  in  the 
words  of  another  great  American,  Daniel  Webster,  "do  something 
In  our  day  and  generation  worthy  to  be  remembered." 

vn.   THE    SKAWAT   AND   THS    EAIUtOAOS 

One  question  more:   Will  this  take  freight  from  the  railroads? 

To  assume  so  U  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  experience.  Every  time 
you  reduce  the  price  of  a  product,  you  increase  the  range  of  pos- 
sible purchasers.  On  that  theory  the  automobile  industry  was 
built.  Every  time  you  reduce  transportation  costs,  you  expand 
consumption.  Thereby  you  Increase  the  volume  of  freight  to  be 
moved.  Cut  the  freight  costa  of  bananas  60  percent,  as  you  can 
Via  the  seaway,  and  see  constimption  of  bananas  Increase  In  the 
entire  Great  Lakea  Basin.  Reduce  the  transportation  cost  on  lum- 
ber from  the  Pacific  coast  by  $6  or  $7  per  thousand,  and  see  the 

construction  Industry  expand.  ^   *        w 

After  all,  ships  move  goods  only  to  porta.  RaUroads  and  trucks 
carry  these  same  goods  to  Interior  points.  Ports  are  always  the 
greatest  producers  of  raU  and  truck  freight.  Witness  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  Hence  rail  lines  and 
sea  lanes  are  complementary,  not  competitive.  Railroads  may  lose 
some  through  freight,  but  they  will  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  increased  volume  of  other  freight,  due  to  inevitable  indus- 
trial :'nd  commercial  expansion,  after  the  seaway  is  opened. 

The  rails  should  be  the  last  to  urge  a  static  condition.  What 
made  our  western  roads  prosper  but  tourist  traffic  and  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  Pacific  coast?  What  brought  back  our 
southern  roads  but  the  industrialisation  of  the  South  and  Flor- 
Idas  development  as  a  winter  resort?  What  brought  back  the 
thrice  bankrupt  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  in  my  own  State,  but 
the  growth  of  the  automobUe  Industry?  Railroad  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  industrial  expansion  and  the  movement  of  popula- 
tions, and  any  development  that  will  produce  these  will  benefit 
the  raUs.  i         

Americans— Take  Your  Choice! 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1940 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  by  the 
House  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  following  extract  clipped 
from  my  home  town  newspaper,  the  Madison  E>aily  Leader, 
which  in  turn  had  reprinted  this  item  from  the  Indiana  Pood 
Merchant.  In  the  few  words  contained  In  that  newspaper 
item.  I  believe  is  to  be  found  food  for  thought  for  all  America. 

Next  November.  America  must  make  its  choice.  It  must 
select  the  philosophy  of  government  which  It  prefers.  It  can 
choose  either  socialism,  communism,  fascism,  or  new  dealism. 
with  their  striking  simUarities  of  technique,  and  their  futUe 
reliance  on  one  superman  to  do  the  thinking,  planning,  and 
legislating  for  an  entire  people,  or  it  can  reject  these  archaic, 
reactionary,  and  Tory  tenets  of  government. 

America  in  my  opinion,  will  not  choose  in  its  popular  refer- 
endum next  November,  any  of  these  history-disproved  forms 
of  statism;  this  land  of  free  and  independent  people  will  not 
shackle  upon  itself  the  totalitarian  technique;  it  will  not  use 


the  third  term  as  an  entering  wedge  to  replace  representative 
government  with  hereditary  rule  by  a  family  dynasty.  Neither 
will  it  install  the  economic  system  of  unregulated  capitalism 
as  its  political  philosophy  without  guarding  the  operation  of 
capitalism  by  the  political  methods  of  true  Americaiilsm  which 
respects  capitalism  for  its  economic  value  and  refines  It  by 
representative  government,  so  tliat  Its  products  and  profits 
can  bi1ng  happiness  and  security  to  the  greatest  number. 

That  is  the  system  of  Americanism  which  has  mad'i  this 
coimtry  great.  That  is  the  traditional  form  of  Americanism 
which  had  made  the  American  way  of  life  the  envy  of  all 
the  world.  That  is  the  type  of  Americanism  for  which  both 
of  our  major  parties  have  always  stood  in  the  past  but  which, 
unhapi^y,  the  New  Deal  has  now  discarded  for  a  dangerous 
Imitation  of  the  one-man  governments  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  is  the  American  way  of  life,  with  the  people  serving  as 
rulers  and  the  Gtovemment  officials  fimctioning  as  servants 
of  the  people,  that  provides  the  creed  for  the  Republican 
Party  of  1940.  And  it  is  for  the  continuation  of  govern- 
ment of,  by,  and  for  the  people  that  the  American  people 
will  vote  when  they  make  their  choice  next  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  newspaper  extract  packs  into  a 
few  sliort  words  the  teaching  of  thousands  of  years  in  the  art 
of  self-government.  It  presents  in  simple  language  the 
choice  which  America  must  make  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1940.  It  merits  the  careful  consideration  and  serious  study 
of  every  American  who  wants  to  see  this  Republic  survive  as 
the  greatest  demonstration  In  the  world  that  men  can  gov- 
ern themselves  and  that  indespensable  supermen  and  ruling 
family  dynasties  have  no  part  In  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise: 

[From  the  Madison   (8.  Dak.)   Dally  Leader] 

TAKE  TOtm  CHOICS 

Socialism:  You  have  two  cows;  you  give  one  to  your  neighbor. 

Communism:  You  have  two  cowk;  you  give  both  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  government  gives  you  the  mlllc. 

Fascism:  You  Iceep  the  cows,  give  the  milk  to  the  government, 
and  the  government  sells  It  back  to  you. 

Nazi-lsni:  The  government  shoots  you  and  takes  the  cows. 

New  Dealism:  The  government  shoots  one  of  the  cows,  milks  the 
other,  and  pours  the  milk  down  the  sewer. 

Capitalism:  You  sell  one  cow  and  buy  a  bull. 

Americanism:  You  keep  both  co^vs.  drink  some  of  the  milk  siul 
eat  the  butter  from  some  of  it  and  sell  the  balance  to  buy  new 
clothes  and  a  new  automobile.  You  raise  your  own  bull  and  more 
cows  stay  at  home,  keep  out  of  Europe's  squabbles,  mind  your  own 
business,  and  live  happUy  ever  after.— Indiana  Food  Merchant. 


Our  Foreign-Trade  Policies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1940 


RADIO     ADDRESS      BY     HON.      AUOtJST     H.      ANDRB8EN.      OF 

MINNESOTA 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoai).  I  Include  the  foUowing 
address  which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  March  16,  IMO: 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  taking  part  In 
the  National  Orange  program.  Mr.  BrencSnrm  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  Grange,  has  requested  ine  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  Our  Foreign-Trade  Policies— that  U.  the  present 
forelirn-trade  policies  of  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  question  over  the  fact  that  foreign  trade  has  a 
definite  effect  en  our  domestic  economy.  FaUure  to  export  sun^ 
comrnDdlties  such  as  cotton,  wheiit.  tobacco,  and  pork  create  do- 
mestlc  surphises  and  lower  prices  In  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand_  exce»lvc  Imports  of  other  farm  commodiUes.  which  lure  com- 
Dttltlvfl^e  dairTproducts.  beci,  pork,  eggs,  poultry,  etc..  also 
B^uce'  surpluses  In  the  United  States  and  distressingly  low  prices. 
wThSe  both  situations  today.    As  a  consequence,  agricultural 
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uwrnys  iwva  l**  ijruoiani.  ana  umzm.  cu  aur^uaire  utuib^m*  kaiiuu 
the  greatast  ilnci*  factor  reterdUiK  Its  gnrnttk.  Because  of  ttxese 
rock  bMTtan  tbe  oiictiua  Prendi  conquest  at  tbe  upper  lakes  was 
not  bf  «my  of  Ontario  ukI  Brl«.  it  was  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  River 
and  OMtflui  Bi^r*    Ia  Balle.  when  b»  built  Fort  nontenac.  sent 


▼I.  rEDBSAi.  FOLJCT  oif  iMmMAi.  XMPKOvnmrrs 
Tbe  obligations  of  the  Federal  Oorerament  in  a  matter  of  Internal 
toprovement   of   this   character   were   fully   established    130   years 
ago  In  Henry  Clay's  memorable  address  deUvered  In  tbe  Senate  on 
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ttistreas;  unemployment,  relief,  excessive  public  expenditures.  In- 
creased taxes,  a  huge  oaountaln  of  debt,  and  depression  still  hang 
over  thla  country. 

Many  Ul-advlsed  and  short-sighted  policies  affecting  our  domestic 
and  foreign  tnuie  have  besn  put  Into  operation  during  the  past 
several  years  We  are  now  sxiifering  from  their  effects.  Anoong  the 
moHt  Important  of  our  undesirable  policies  which  now  threaten  to 
destroy  export  markcta,  as  well  as  the  home  market,  for  the  average 
American  producer  are  tb**  programs  which  reduond  tartll  duties 
on  competitive  farm  bhA  manulacturad  Imports;  our  monetary 
policy  that  provides  for  ttje  piirchase  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  at  a 
premium:  and  tbe  Oovernment's  failure  to  protect  our  American 
eccnomy  from  tbe  detrimental  effect  of  depreciated  foreign  currency. 
I  win  briefly  dlscuas  tbcae  poUdes. 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  during 
the  past  8  years — (or  in  1034  a  Democratic  Congress  gave  to  the 
President  of  tbe  United  States  absolute  authority  to  lower  tariff 
duties  oo  competlttTe  farm  and  manufactured  products  and  to  nego- 
tiate trade  sgrsaments  with  foreign  nations,  without  any  congres- 
sional intorfersnos  or  sanction.  As  an  Indixxment  to  foreign 
nations  to  make  conresalons  and  negotiate  with  oxir  country,  the 
President  was  authorlBed  to  lower  tariff  duties  ss  much  as  50  percent 
of  existing  ratas  so  as  to  make  It  eaaler  and  cheaper  for  foreign 
producers  of  competttlTS  products  to  sail  their  commodities  in  this 
country  In  competition  with  Amsrlcan  farmers  and  laboring  men. 

Of  course,  every  foreign  producer  knows  that  the  United  States 
provides  the  best  market  In  the  world  and  therefore  all  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  clamoring  to  dump  their  cheaply  produosd  products  upon 
our  doors  tepa.  Tbe  reduction  In  the  tariff  duties  made  by  the 
President  to  any  foreign  country  In  a  trade  agreement  immediately 
brought  our  •*most-favored -nation"  policy  Into  operation,  and  every 
nation  in  the  world  except  Oermany  was  given  the  full  benefit  of  all 
reductions  In  our  tariff  duties  without  giving  any  concession  to  us 
In  return.  To  Illustrate:  When  the  duty  In  the  Canadian  agree- 
ment on  dressed  poultry  was  cut  4  cents  a  pound,  and  on  eggs  re- 
duced 5  cents  a  doeen,  Japan,  Riissla,  and  Italy,  as  wen  as  all  other 
countries  except  Oermany.  received  the  same  concessions  as  were 
given  to  Canada  In  the  treaty.  Twenty-two  trade  agreements  have 
thus  far  been  negotiated  by  the  President.  As  a  ccncesaion  to  for- 
eign producers,  our  country  has  lowered  or  reduced  tariff  duties  on 
approximately  1.100  competitive  products. 

Tbe  administration  has  redticed  the  duties  on  more  than  100  com- 
petitive farm  commodities,  and  some  farmers  still  wonder  why  our 
farm  prices  have  not  advanced.  I  iust  srant  to  name  a  few  of  the 
farm  commodities  upon  which  duties  have  been  drastically  cut. 
These  are:  Cattle,  pork.  milk,  cream,  cheese,  poultry,  eggs,  barley, 
oats.  rye.  apples,  ftrawberriea.  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  ▼'!ge- 
tables,  and  many  more  competitive  farm  products  which  are  now 
beint;  produced  in  surplus  qtiantlty  In  the  TTnlted  States. 

B(>cau.<«e  of  the  lower  duties  in  the  trade  agreements,  and  the  de- 
preciation at  foreign  ctmrencles,  and  dssplte  the  war  in  Kurope.  our 
country  Is  being  flooded  with  cheaply  produced  foreign  (arm  prod- 
ucts. A  few  iUustraUons  might  serve  well  at  this  point.  In  1938. 
foreign  producers  exported  to  this  country  and  sold  to  the  American 
people  764.000  bead  of  cattle:  MJD0O.0OQ  pounds  of  Irish  potatoes: 
16  000.000  pounds  of  casein,  made  from  milk;  59.000.000  pounds  of 
cheese:  and  scores  of  other  competitive  farm  products. 

I  msy  belong  to  the  "horse  and  buggy"  day.  but  it  seems  extremely 
Idiotic  to  me  that  our  country  should  have  a  policy  of  encouraging 
the  importation  of  competitive  farm  products  at  a  time  when  agri- 
cultural production  is  being  curtailed  m  this  country  because  of 
surpluses  and  low  prices.  Our  farmers  and  laboring  men  cannot 
compete  with  cheap  production  in  foreign  countries  and  at  the  same 
time  T"«'r***"  any  semblance  of  an  American  standard  of  living. 
Trtily.  under  the  present  operation  of  the  trade  agreements,  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  being  sold  into  peasantry  and  laboring  men  into 
continued  tinemployment  and  distress.  The  latest  figures  show 
nearly  11.000.000  xmemployed  American  cttlaaos.  Our  relief  load  is 
growing  dally.  Who.  then.  Is  proHtlng  by  our  foreign-trade  policy? 
None  other  than  thoae  who  are  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  war 
materials  and  other  machine-made  articles.  Foreign  producers  ship 
Into  this  country  competitive  farm  and  manufactured  products  and 
vm  tha  AnMrtCBD  money  which  they  receive  as  pay  for  their  com- 
modities for  the  purchase  moatly  of  war  materials.  This  msy  be  a 
gcnd  horse  trade  for  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  war-material 
buslnees,  but  our  farmers  get  leas  than  the  traditional  rabbit  out  of 
the  transaction.  We  all  want  a  healthy  foreign  trade,  but  why 
should  the  fanhera  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  sacrlQces 
In  order  to  secure  tbe  type  at  business  which  is  being  done  today? 

A  sound  foreign  trade  can  be  reestablished  and  should  be  baaed 
upon  the  sale  at  our  suipltia  commodities  In  exchange  tor  the  type 
of  foreign  producta  m»iwlfd  by  \ia  of  which  we  do  not  produce  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  satlsQr  domestic  requlrementa  Amongst  the 
commodities  we  do  not  produce  can  be  listed  coffee,  tea,  rubt>er,  tin, 
nickel,  spices,  and  many  other*  unknown  to  American  production. 


Our  short-alghted  foreign-trade  poUdaa  have  hurt  American  pro- 
tfueers  ta  many  respecta.  The  mueb-heralded  neutrahtv  law  forced 
thi«M«h  Congresa  in  the  ^teclal  seestno.  last  November  has  brought 
the  United  Statee  ctaaer  to  the  Kuropcan  war  than  most  people  real- 
ise. Irtrad  of  c^ienUig  up  a  saong  foreign  market  for  American 
taiin  pfodxicta.  as  promised  by  administration  advocates,  these 
•aqxirts  have  j**"* •»*««>«*««  to  a  vanishing  point,  and  the  United  States 


has  become  the  military  arsenal  for  belligerent  and  other  nations 
in  the  world. 

Instead  of  tbe  Allies  buying  farm  products  from  this  country,  ss 
was  promised  by  England  snd  tbe  New  Deal,  they  only  buy  imple- 
ments of  war  and  war  materials.  They  hsve  placed  a  virtual  em- 
bargo against  the  purchsse  of  any  farm  istxtucts  grown  here,  and 
now  secure  their  pork  from  Hiingary.  tbetr  beef  from  the  Argentine, 
their  tobacco  from  Turkey,  their  wheat  ftom  Canada,  and  the  final 
order  came  through  this  week  when  England  closed  down  entirely 
upon  the  purchaee  of  fresh  and  canned  fruits  from  the  Umted  States. 
Secretary  Wallace  predicts  a  decrease  In  oxir  exports  of  farm  com- 
modities, and  therefore  a  rad  picture  confronts  us  In  getting  rid  of 
our  farm  siupluses  in  the  world  trade. 

DKPKSCIATSD    roaZIGN    CUXXKITCT 

Another  important  foreign  manipulation  which  automatically 
abuts  off  exports  from  this  country  la  the  prevailing  depreciation 
of  foreign  currencies.  Our  dollar  has  become  high  priced  In 
foreign  exchange.  We  now  hold  three-fourths  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  gold,  and  foreign  nations  must  secure  dollar  exchange  to 
piyr  for  war  materials  ptirchased  in  this  country.  Therefore,  they 
must  sen  more  of  their  competitive  products  in  our  domestic 
market  ta  order  to  secure  the  necessary  dollar  exchange.  To  ac- 
complish this  end.  they  have  lowered  the  value  of  their  money, 
which  means  that  otn-  dollar  Is  worth  from  13  to  60  percent  more 
in  the  various  foreign  countries  of  the  world.  The  final  result 
of  this  clever  manipulation  will  bring  a  flood  of  cheap  foreign 
goods  toto  our  own  mar.ket  and  a  serious  curtailment  in  our 
exports  of  American  products.  We  can.  If  we  will,  protect  our- 
selves from  this  foreign  raid  upon  our  American   economy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  trade  agreements  and  detrimental 
foreign-trade  policies  sbotild  be  canceled  or  suspended  during  the 
continuation  of  tbe  European  war,  and  as  long  as  monetary  in- 
stability prevails  throughout  the  world.  We  should  make  it  our 
business  to  first  take  care  of  Amertcan  citizens  in  solving  domestic 
problems.  Instead  of  continuing  a  Santa  Claus  policy  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

PaXMIlTM    P&m    FOB    rOBEIGH    OOLO 

We  have  played  Santa  Claus  altogether  too  long.  Foreign  rui- 
tlons  engsged  In  war  or  preparing  for  war  still  owe  us  a  debt  of 
over  111.000000.000  from  the  last  war.  Six  years  ago.  the  admin- 
istration in  Waahlnj^ton  established  a  new  policy  with  reference 
to  the  purchase  of  foreign  gold.  The  President  boosted  the  price 
of  foreign  gold  from  $20.87  an  ounce  to  $35  an  ounce — paying  a 
premliun  for  foreign  gold  of  $1433  an  ounce.  We  now  have 
ai8.2SO.000.000  worth  of  gold,  or  nearly  75  percent  of  the  world's 
■upply.  burled  in  the  ground  down  in  good  old  Kentucky.  Of 
this  staggering  King  Midas  hoard,  we  purchased  more  than 
$11,000,000,000  worth  of  gold  from  foreign  gold  spectUators.  and 
made  them  the  magnificent  gift  up  to  January  1  of  this  year  cf 
nearly  $4,500,000,000  from  the  United  States  Treasury.  This  gift 
to  foreign  gold  si^eculators  and  international  t>ankers  represents 
60  percent  more  than  the  sum  paid  out  as  soil  conservation  and 
parity  (tayments  to  8.000,000  farmers  during  the  same  period. 

Yes:  we  are  writing  history  in  the  United  States,  and  when 
the  war  In  Europe  is  over  and  millions  of  men  now  et^aged  In 
th&  war  go  back  into  productive  employment,  our  troubles  in 
America  will  begin  on  a  grand  scale,  unless  we  immediately  change 
our  ill-advised  foreign  policies.  Congress  Itself  should  assume 
independent  leadership  and  get  down  to  brass  tacks  for  a  sound 
solution  of  our  domestic  problems,  considering  the  future  welfare 
of  our  own  citizens  and  the  preservation  of  our  American 
democracy. 

Dedication  of  Post  OflSce  at  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVXS 
Tuesdav.  March  26.  1940 


AnnRKBB   BY   HON.  A.  WILLIS   ROBERTSON,   OP  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  my 
coDeasue  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Roeertson]  at 
the  dedication  of  the  post  ofiBce  at  Harrisonburg  Va  on 
BCarch  23,  1940: 

Mayor  Swank.  Senator  Byrd.  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Pur- 
dum,  and  other  honored  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  it  hM  fre- 
quently been  said  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  hare  enjoyed 
constitutional  freedom  for  so  long  a  period  of  time  they  take  their 
political  blessings  for  granted  and  forget  the  strugs^^e  uid  hard- 
ships through  which  they  were  won.  It  is  still  easier  to  take  for 
gxantad  convenienoea  that  make  of  life  an  orderly  proceas  and  which 


America  in  my  opinion,  will  not  cnoose  in  ii^  yuyuiai  icx^*- 
endum  next  November,  any  of  these  history-disproved  forms 
of  statism:  this  land  of  free  and  independent  people  will  not 
shackle  upon  itself  the  totalitarian  technique;  it  wiU  not  use 


hand.  exce«ive  imports  of  other  fsrm  commodiUes.  which  lure  com- 
ottitlvrilke   dairy   products,    beef,   pork,   eggs,   poultry,    etc..    also 
broduci' surpluses  In  the  United  States  and  distressingly  low  prices 
wThSe  both  situation,  today.    As  a  consequence,  agricultural 
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enable  a  complicated  and  vast  economic  structure  to  successfully 
function. 

One  of  the  most  widely  used  and  most  essential  of  modem  con- 
veniences Is  otir  postal  system,  which  now  reaches  into  every  ob- 
scure hamlet  cf  the  United  States,  and  furnishes  prompt  and 
efficient  service  to  130,000,000  people  on  the  democratic  basis  of 
equality.  For  the  price  of  a  3-cent  stamp — the  widow's  mite,  so  to 
speak — the  mother  can  communicate  with  her  son  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  10.000  miles  away,  on  the  same  basis  that  the  sugar 
baron  ccmmunlcates  with  his  Manila  factory. 

But  it  has  not  always  been  so.  In  the  days  of  our  first  Pn-sldent 
It  cost  25  cents  to  ser-d  a  letter  from  Harrisonburg  to  New  York.  City 
and  the  time  of  delivery  was  about  5  days.  Rates  incrraied  with  the 
distance.  In  ihrse  davs  a  letter  from  Maine  to  Georgia  took  20 
days  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Nashville  22  days.  What  a  contrast 
with  otir  present  18-hour  air-mail  service  from  New  York  to  the 
west  coast  and  2-day  service  from  New  York  to  the  PliUlppme 
Islands. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  we  will  live  to  see 
the  day  when  our  Postal  Service  wUl  include  in  its  commimlcatlon 
facilities  delivery  of  letters  by  radioph olograph y,  by  means  of 
which  a  radio  transmitting  set  can  send  in  perfect  secrecy  and 
Instantaneously  to  any  adjusted  receiving  set  within  Its  short-wave 
radius  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  letter  filed  with  the  trans- 
mitting set.  Such  a  letter,  of  course,  will  carry  the  authentic  sig- 
nature of  the  writer,  thus  eliminating  the  uncertainty  that  occurred 
in  the  mind  of  a  sweet  young  thtog  at  one  of  otir  Virginia  girls" 
schools  before  the  days  of  the  typewriter,  when  telegrams  were 
written  out  In  lonphand  bv  the  operator.  When  this  charming 
young  lady  was  delivered  such  a  telegram  carrying  her  fathers 
signature  she  said.  'I  don't  believe  this  is  from  papa  because  it  is 
not  his  handwriting." 

To  demonstrate  its  efflclency  in  the  use  of  this  new  means  of 
communication,  the  Navy  Department  sent  each  morning  to  the 
President  on  his  recent  South  Atlantic  fishing  trip  a  complete 
newspaper  That  remarkable  device  was  perfected  by  a  Junior 
officer  of  our  Navy,  based  on  his  study  of  the  inefficiency  of  methods 
of  communication,  employed  by  Admiral  Jelllcoe  in  the  famous 
BatOe  of  Jutland  in  1916.  On  that  occasion  had  the  British  de- 
stroyers which  are  the  eyes  of  the  fleet,  t>een  equipped  to  send  a 
photographic  chart  of  the  position  of  every  vessel  In  the  German 
Fleet  to  each  unit  of  the  British  Fleet,  to  be  recorded  In  the  chart- 
room  not  only  of  the  flagship  but  in  that  of  every  other  unit  of' his 
command  Admiral  JeUlcose  would  have  been  enabled  to  deploy 
his  heavier  battleships  in  a  method  that  would  have  completely 
crushed  the  German  Fleet  and  saved  the  British  Fleet  from  the 
most  cosUv  casualties  in  lU  entire  history. 

What  a  far  cry  it  is  from  the  present  methods  of  communication 
to  the  early  days  of  postal  service,  and  how  necessary  It  Is  for  us 
to  remember  the  Inscription  upon  the  walls  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  in  New  Yoric  City:  "Through  storm  and  night,  through 
snow  and  sleet,  these  couriers  make  their  appointed  rounds. 
And  before  the  days  of  the  iron  horse  these  couriers  who  made  their 
appointed  rounds  fulfilled  the  dictionary  definition  of  the  word 
"p^t  '•  which  means  a  messenger  or  carrier  of  letters.  That  name 
comes  down  to  us  through  the  centuries  in  the  account  of  Zeno- 
phon  that  the  great  King  Cyrus  employed  posts  throughout  his 
dominions  and  erected  large  structures  for  post  stations.  The 
Syrians  and  Persians  established  stations  or  posts  a  day's  distance 
apart  at  which  horses  were  kept  ready,  saddled,  with  waiting 
couriers  for  the  transmission  of  public  orders  and  edicts. 

The   postal    service    to    China    is   one   of    the    oldest    in    history, 
antedating  that  of  the  children  of  Israel.     Of  the  latter  we  flnd- 
for  instance.  In  the  Book  of  Kings  that  Queen  Jezebel  wrote  letters 
In  Ahab's  name,  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,  and  sent  them  to  the 
elders  and  nobles  In  the  city.     In  the  Book  of  Esther  mention   is 
made  of  sending  letters  by  poet  to  all  the  king's  provinces.     -Hie 
Romans  employed  couriers  for  the  promulgation  of  n^-l»taJT  and 
nubile  orders  to  their  scattered  provinces  and  Charlemagne  did  the 
same      It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  mail  services  of  antiquity  and 
even  during  the  early  centurtes  of  the  Christian  era  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rulers  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people      It  does 
rot  appear  from  the  record  Just  how  St.  Paul  pot  his  f P»f^les J^ 
the  various  churches  with  which  he  communicated  by  letter,  but 
it   is  safe   to  say    the   Government  did   not   send   them   for   him. 
Public  couriers  handled  only  government  letters  until   the  four- 
teenth century      The  tremendous  stimulus  given  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  commercial   conditions  by  the  crusaders   made   business 
intercourse  necessary  and  the  post  riders  who  had  surplus  horses 
soon  found   use  for   them   In   the  conveyance  of   passengers   and 
ultimately  in  the  transmission  of  general   information  at  a  fl.xed 
Smpensatlon.     But  the  real  begtnntog  of  letter  posts  for  private 
^d    business    purposes    dates    from    the    year    1516    when    Roger 
county  of  Theru.  established  riding  posts  in  the  Tyrol,  connecting 
Geimany  and  Italy.    England,  from  which  we  Inherited  our  colon  al 
postal  eer^•lce.  did  not  have  a  postmaster  general  until  1,>33.     Dur- 
mg  Queen  Elizabeths  reign  the  foreign  mall  from  .preat  Britain 
WM    mosUv    handled    by    a    private    corporation    called    Mercl^nt 
S^nS^  t'kaV  had  Its  own  jioetmasters  and  post  f  ^.^'^^ft^r'^fn 
James  I  of  Scotland  came  to  the  throne  he  ^""^^l^;,^^.  ^f/j 
service   with   Scotland   bo   he   Issued   an   order   that   posts   should 
travel   not   less  than   7  miles  per  hour  In  summer  and   not   less 
than  5  mUes  per  hour  in  winter. 

In  1619  a  separate  postmaster  general  for  foreign  posts  was  ap- 
pointed. At  that  time  it  took  2  months  to  get  a  letter  from 
SojUand  or  Ireland  to  London.    Our  ancestors,  as  you  will  recaa. 


came  to  Jamestown  In  1807  and  brought  with  them  but  hasy  idea* 
ak>out  how  a  postal  system  should  be  cperated.  Each  colony  had 
its  own  postal  system  until  16!)  1  when  the  control  of  the  American 
poets  was  by  the  British  Crown  .vested  in  Thomas  Neale.  Neale 
acting  with  the  Royal  Postmasters  General  appointed  Andrew 
Hamilton,  a  former  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Postmaster  General 
of  America. 

But  Virginia  declined  at  first  to  function  tmder  this  new  Ameri- 
can Postmaster  General.  It  continued  to  operate  under  a  law  of 
the  Colonial  Court,  passed  in  1667,  which  required  every  planter 
to  provide  a  messenger  to  convey  the  tlispatihes.  as  they  arrived, 
to  the  next  plantation  under  ..enalty  of  a  hijgshead  of  tobacco  for 
default.  But  on  March  2,  1(792,  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
passed  an  act,  known  as  the  Neale  Patmt,  conferring  upon  Neale 
the  right  to  establish  a  general  post  office  and  operate  a  postal 
service  in  Virginia.  On  May  1.  1693.  Neale's  Postmaster  General 
Hamilton  established  a  post  route  from  Portsmouth.  N.  H..  to 
Williamsburg,  Va.  But  we  didn't  have  any  po.stal  service  worthy 
of  the  name  until  ex-Gov.  Alexander  Spottswood  became  Post- 
master General  in  1730,  with  he adqui  .rtera  at  Philadelphia.  He 
selected  Benjamin  Franklin  as  his  as.'sistant  in  charge  of  rural 
mails.  Franklin  established  many  ne\7  post  routes  and  opened 
the  malls  to  the  newspapers;  and  that  was  a  bigger  step  In  man's 
progress  toward  personal  freedom  than  many  reallz*; — gunpowder, 
by  which  the  weak  could  protect  itself  ai;aln.''t  the  strong;  the 
printing  press  as  the  basis  for  the  education  of  the  masses;  the 
circulation  of  printed  newspapers  through  which  new  Ideas  might 
be  disseminated  and  concerted  action  aroused — all  these  were  step- 
ping stones  to  representative  democracy — stepping  stones  to  the 
drafting  of  that  great  charter  of  our  personal  liberty,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  that 
drafted  that  Immortal  instrtmient  we  fl:id  his  First  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  later  appointed  along  with  William  Hunter  as  Joint 
Postmasters  General  for  the  Colonies,  inserting  a  provision  author- 
izing the  Congress  to  provide  for  post  offlcea  and  post  roads.  The 
first  Postmaster  General  undi?r  Presidoit  Washington  was  Samuel 
Osgood.     It  was  made  a  Cabinet  office  in  1829. 

The  first  Postmaster  General,  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  whom  the  present  Postmaster  General. 
James  A.  Farley,  is  a  worthy  successor.  Under  his  able  administra- 
tion our  Postal  Service  has  reached  the  highest  degree  of  efflclency 
in  our  history,  and  under  lils  administration  Harrisonburg  has 
been  given  a  post-office  building  which  In  beauty  of  architecture 
and  convenience  of  appointments  is  rivaled  by  few  and  excelled 
by  none.  It  will  long  stand  as  a  silent  witness  to  the  fact  that 
o\ir  representative  denaocracy  is  dedicat<Hl  to  the  constructive  prto- 
ciples  of  peace.  But  as  enduring  as  such  a  monument  is,  let  us 
not  forget  the  admonition  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  said: 

"If  we  work  upon  marble.  It  will  perLsh.  If  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efface  it.  If  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  to  dust. 
But  if  we  work  upon  men's  Immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them 
with  high  principles,  with  the  Just  fear  of  Ood  and  love  of  their 
fellow  men,  we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  no  tlnae 
can  efface,  and  which  wiU  brighten,  and  brighten  to  aU  eternity." 


F.  C.  C.  Order  on  Tele^-ision 
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or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DA'iTID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  LaviTence.  from  the  Washington  Star  of  Monday. 
March  25,  1940: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  25,   19401 

FCC   Order  on  Ttlevtsion  Is  CnmcrziD — More  Unemplotmdit 

Seen  it  Ordeb  on  Receiving  Sirrs  Stands 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Another  eovemmental  commission  has  Joined  the  wave  of  arbl- 
tra^nS  and  usurpation  of  power  which  has  swept  Washington 
latelv  This  time  it  is  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
«hirh  has  exceeded  its  powers  and  gone  beyond  the  law.  And  thia 
TlSe  toTa  birmdustrThas  been  struck  down,  with  the  Inevitable 
result  that  more  unemployment  vrtll  follow. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  was  i-mpowered  by 
Coneress  to  allocate  wave  lengths  for  broadcasting  and  for  tele- 
Sr«?-.^r^ut  It  WM  never  given  any  power  or  control  over  the  sale 
S^mercSandLlnrorr^lvlng  sets."^  U  now  «^ks  to  ,rrab  that  con- 
^rof  In  fact  ^  its  present  order  Is  not  upset  by  the  courts  the 
PC.  C   wm  exercise  complete  control  next  over  what  the  ownera 
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or  radio  sets  may  or  may  not  do.  There  la  aa  much  legal  justtflcs- 
tlon  for  what  the  P.  C.  C.  has  Just  dona  to  kill  off  or  retard  tele- 
TistOD — a  pioneer  Industry  In  which  millions  have  been  spent  In 
rcwrrh — as  there  U  for  telling  .people  what  programa  they  may 
listen  to  with  their  receiving  seta. 

Encouraged  perhaps  by  the  Ubertlea  and  llcenae  given  goTem« 
mrntsl  ccmmlOTlons  by  thr  Supreme  Coxirt.  now  controlled  by  Ove 
New  Deal  appointees,  the  Federal  Oommunlcatlons  Commlsalon  has 
really  reached  out  for  power  over  the  whole  televlalon  IndTWtry. 
The  theory  which  Congress  had  is  mind  In  creating  the  F.  C  C  was 
that  mechantcal  Interference  In  the  uae  of  one  wave  length  as 
against  snother  and  purely  tKhnlcal  ootllalona  would  be  avoided 
by  governmental  superrlslon.  But  the  only  man  on  the  CommlKsion 
who  knows  anything  about  technical  problema.  former  Commander 
Craven  of  the  United  Statea  Navy,  dissented  on  the  latest  F.  C.  C 
•diet,  io  all  technical  requirements  were  doubtleaa  met. 

■ITPDEJt  DBCmON  ntJWn  COIIPAKT 

What  lit  most  surprising,  however,  la  not  so  much  the  decree 
ordering  that  television  development  In  effect  be  suspended,  but  the 
manner  of  Its  Issuance.  Instead  of  giving  a  bearing  to  the  Inter- 
ested parties  or  any  previous  notification,  the  F.  C.  C.  In  a  sudden 
decision.  Injurts  the  good  will  of  a  leading  company  which  has  spent 
millions  In  research  and  development.  The  Logan-Wnlter  bill  now 
pccdmg  before  Congress  Ls  designed  precisely  to  prevent  govern- 
mental commissions  from  doing  what  the  F.  C.  C.  has  done.  This 
latent  abuse  of  power  will  give  further  ammunition  to  the  advocatea 
of  that  measure  when  It  shortly  cornea  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  vote. 

What  really  Is  needed  is  a  congressional  Investigation  of  the 
F.  C.  C.  in  Its  entirety  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  present 
law  Is  being  distorted  The  F.  C.  C.  for  Instance,  declares  It  has  au- 
thority over  radio  program  content  and  It  bases  that  on  the  vague 
phrases  of  the  law.  "public  Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity." 
which  were  never  Intended  by  Congress  to  cover  anytliing  but  the 
mechanical  problenu  Involved  In  allocating  wave  lengths.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  written  a  specific  prohibition  of  censor- 
ship, the  F.  C.  C.  through  the  public  utterances  of  Its  members, 
claims  the  right  to  pasa  on  program  content  In  renewing  licenses 
so  that  the  broadcasting  industry  is  under  the  thumb  of  a  govern- 
mental conunisslon. 

Moas  pown  u»ijaj'«i> 

In  the  case  of  television,  the  usurpation  of  power  has  gone  further 
than  ever  before.  The  F.  C.  C.  In  Its  latest  order,  comments  on 
the  merchandising  plans  of  one  cf  the  leading  companies  which  waa 
ready  to  put  television  on  the  market.  If  there  ts  anything  wrong 
in  the  announcements  of  that  company  to  proepective  purchasers, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlaslon  Is  the  agency  to  take  care  of  anything 
misleading.  But  the  Communications  Oommlsston  In  a  public 
statement  undertakes  to  Interfere  In  the  merchandising  problem 
and  even  raises  the  question  of  otKOlescence.  Every  automobile 
company  makea  cars  which  become  obsolete  In  a  year  or  so.  Will 
the  Ooventunent  soon  prohibit  new  models  In  automobiles?  The 
F.  C.  C.  declares  that  the  first  television  sets  naay  become  obsolete. 
Yet  the  seller  of  new  television  sets  knows  that  and  has  more  at 
stake  than  the  F.  C.  C.  if  there  should  be  111  will  because  new  sets 
are  Introduced  In  a  yesu-  or  so.  And  besides  the  sets  are  to  t>e  sold 
to  people  of  means  anyhow,  who  probably  would  be  glad  to  pay  a 
few  hundred  dollars  for  television  sets,  knowing  that  new  models 
will  come  out  subsequently.  The  seller,  however,  hss  already  ar- 
ran«;ed  a  system  of  rebates  should  new  sets  be  Introduced. 

Fundamentally  the  F.  C.  C.  probably  Isn't  Interested  In  the  mer- 
chandising problem  aa  aueh.  but  In  getting  complete  control  over 
the  recipients  as  well  as  the  transmitters  In  television.  The  pres- 
ent law  gives  the  Commlaslon  control  only  over  transmitting  In- 
•trumentallUea.  Once  the  F.  C.  C.  acquires  control  over  all  receivers 
as  well,  the  way  to  opened  for  a  governmental  control  of  all  tele- 
vision, which  is  whoUy  at  variance  with  the  existing  law. 

woaK  roa  jblx  mtm 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  Idle  men  and  idle  money.  Tele- 
vision ts  a  new  tndtistry.  Some  persons  familiar  with  the  recent 
Inventions  think  an  Industry  Is  about  to  be  built  that  will  attract 
much  capital  and  afford  much  employment.  Radio  broadcasting 
could  never  have  been  brought  to  Its  present  stage  if  a  govern- 
mental oomnUHkm -had  InsisCed  first  on  paswlng  on  what  Is  or  ts 
not  the  right  kind  of  a  receiving  set  or  what  the  sets  should  cost 
or  who  should  have  them  or  how  they  might  be  used. 

The  actual  order  of  the  F.  C.  C.  refers  to  permission  prevlotisly 
granted  for  ocoimereha  ^nnaonhlp  of  televlalon  after  September 
1  next.  But  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  for  Instance,  which 
has  developed  the  latest  technlqtie  in  television,  was  not  going  to 
furnish  commercial  programs  for  the  present,  anyway,  and  was 
merely  getting  ready,  at  Its  own  expense,  to  handle  the  programs 
for  the  public  In  limited  areas. 

Europe  haa  had  televlak»i  for  8  years.  America  has  been  getting 
ready  to  push  ahead  ot  what  Europe  has  done,  but  the  Federal 
Coromunlcatlooa  CommlHloa  haa  Intcrpoaed  Ita  influence  so  as 
to  estabUsh  the  precedent  ot  Its  alleged  power  over  the  merchandis- 
ing of  receiving  sets. 

CoBsraas  never  delegated  such  authority  to  the  F.  C.  C.  but  as- 
stimptlon  ot  paver  Is  the  habit  oi  govemmenfal  commlsaions  now- 
adays. CoogreM  has  not  yet  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  It  is  no 
locgrr  the  law-making  body  The  F.  C.  O.  now  must  be  added  to 
the  S.  B.  C.  and  the  L«bor  Board  aa  having  transgraased  the  powers 
in  tnterpretatloo  of  statutory  authority. 


Stabilization  of  Employment 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1940 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  EAGLE  MAOAZDOB 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  RkcoRi).  I  include  the  following  article  frcm 
the  Eagle  Magazine  for  March  1940: 

[From  the  Eagle  Magazine  for  March  1940 1 

WS     WKBX    aiCUT!     LASOR,     CAPTTAI..     AMD     COVUUTMENT     CONSmrR     WATS 
TO    STABTl.TT'a    EUPLOTMXMT 

After  10  bitter  years  of  the  great  depression,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  no  lon^^r  ask  for  a  "way  out"  of  this  depression. 
Today  the  country  asks  for  a  "way  out"  of  all  depressions.  It  asks 
for  insurance  against  the  reliving  of  the  tragic  years  that  began  in 
October  1939  and  continue  even  to  this  day. 

A  way  out  was  actually  offered  to  the  country  a  few  months 
after  that  fateful  day  In  October  1929.  Yes;  a  way  out  similar  to 
that  which  Government  ar.d  hnancial  and  labor  leaders  are  now 
agreed  must  be  taken  If  oiU'  country  Is  to  pull  itself  permanently 
out  of  depressions  That  way  out  is  the  plan  set  forth  by  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles  In  the  Eagles-Ludlow  bill. 

Here  is  a  brief  history  of  the  bill :  In  August  1930  the  Grand  Aerie 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  which  declared  that  "the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  our  country  Is  based  upon  the  right  of  every 
American  adult  to  work  continuously  at  a  saving  wage."  To  put 
this  resolution  into  effect  the  Grand  Aerie  conunlssioned  four  past 
grand  worthy  presidents.  Conrad  H.  Mann.  Frank  E.  Bering.  Otto  P. 
Deluse.  and  John  M.  Morin.  to  prepare  and  to  Introduce  In  Con- 
gress a  bill  that  would  have  In  purpose  to  stabllln  employment,  to 
insure  a  saving  wage  to  the  Industrious  worker,  and  to  protect  the 
dollars  of  the  honest  Investor. 

The  bill  that  the^  Eagle  leaders  prepared  la  what  is  known  as 
the  Baglee-Ludlow  bUl.  It  was  first  totroduced  In  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves  on  December  1.  1930.  by  an  Eagle  Congressman. 
Louis  Ludlow,  of  Indiana.  On  December  3,  1930.  an  Eagle  Senator. 
John  J.  Blaine,  of  Wisconsin,  introduced  an  Identical  bill  in  the 
Senate.  Soon  thereafter,  members  of  the  Eagles'  Stablllxatlon  of 
Employment  Commission  went  before  various  committees  of  both 
Houses  erf  Congress  to  urge  adoption  at  the  bill.  These  committee 
hearings  were  held  on  December  17,  1930.  December  11.  1931.  and 
March  3.  1932.  After  the  last  hearing,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  appointed  to  study  our  bill  unanimously  reconunended  that 
the  Eagles-Ludlow  bill  be  adopted. 

What  does  this  bill  seek  to  do?  It  provides  few  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  Industrial  commission  of  five  members  to  be  appomted 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Members  of  the  ccHnmisslon  would  be  men  chosen  for 
their  thorough  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  labor,  industry, 
agriculture,  and  commerce.  Through  surveys  and  investigations, 
the  conunisBion  would  analyze  econonxlc  problems  In  the  light  of 
both  group  and  national  Interests.  For  Instance,  the  problems  of 
labor  would  be  studied  not  only  as  they  affect  the  worklngman, 
but  also  as  they  affect  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  professional 
man.  and  the   investor  who  puts  his  savmgs  In  business. 

From  these  studies,  the  commission  would  make  reccmmendao 
tlons  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  how  best  to  balance 
(production  and  consimiptlon  In  Industry  and  agriculture:  to  en- 
courage capital:  and  to  give  to  labor  steady  jobs  at  a  saving  wage. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  Is  really 
saying  In  Its  Eagles-Ludlow  bill  U  this:  We  can  prevent  depres- 
sions. But  to  do  the  Job.  we  need  two  things.  First,  we  must 
have  cooperation  among  labor,  capital,  and  government.  Secondly, 
we  must  have  a  commission  of  unbiased  men  who  will  see  to  it 
that  whatever  government,  or  business,  or  labor  undertakes  to  do 
Is  for  the  good  of  all  rather  than  for  the  good  only  of  a  group,  or 
some  special  Interest.  Such  an  agency  Is  the  Federal  Industrial 
Conunisslon  that  the  Eagles-Ludlow  bill  advocatea 

Today    the   Eagles-Ludlow   bill    is   where    It    was    10   years    ago 

awaitlrig  congressional  action.  There  is,  however,  one  Important 
difference:  Labor,  capital,  and  government — grown  wiser  through 
experience — are  now  convinced  that  unemployment  can  be  solved 
only  by  such  a  plan  as  is  set  forth  In  the  Eagles' -Ludlow  bilL 
Here  are  the  proofs  for  this  assertion. 

On  January  17,  1938,  the  National  AssocUtlon  of  Manufactxiren 
advocated  "the  formation  of  a  committee  on  a  national  policy  of 
coordination  and  cooperation"  in  Industry. 

On  April  29.  1938,  President  Roosevelt  saked  for  a  "bureau  of  in- 
dustiial  economics  which  would  warn  against  the  dangers  of  tem- 
porary overproduction  and  excessive  inventories." 

On  June  10,  1938.  the  Temporary  Natlotud  Economic  Committee 
was  created.     Its  chairman  U  frtMator  JoaarH  C.  O'Majbomkt,  of 


than  5  miles  per  nour  lu  w»ui«. 

In  1619  a  separate  postmaster  general  for  foreign  posts  was  ap- 
pointed.  At  that  time  It  took  2  months  to  get  a^  lejif,^  Jl"?^ 
ScoUand  or  Ireland  to  London.    Our  ancestors,  as  you  ^111  recaa. 


nr  mprrhandislna  Of  receiving  ee-^a.     x\,  uuw  ooo^  w  »«»w  v*— .  — -. 
So^    In  facr  tf  Its  present  order  Is  not  upset  by  the  courts  the 
R  C.  cwm«erclse  complete  control  next  over  what  the  owners 
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Wyoming.  The  first  recommendation  made  by  the  committee  was 
•the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Industrial  research  bureau  to  make 
constant  studies  of  economic  trends."  More  recently-— on  February 
6.  1940.  to  be  exact— Senator  O'Mahonet  announced  that  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  would  hold  an  economic 
hearing  "In  which  employers,  employees,  and  the  Investing  public 
may  be  repre-^nted." 

On  June  23.  1939.  Congress  appropriated  $225,000  to  be  used  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry  Hopkins  "to  hire  business  experts  to 
advise  him  on  industrial  economics."  The  administration  hopes 
that  this  proup  of  experts  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  projected 
bureau  of  Industrial  ecc.nomlcs.  which  will  become  "a  vast  ana  vital 
Btorehou.'^e  of  dnta  to  assist  operations  of  American  businea  and 
guide  businessmen  In  planning  their  future  courses." 

On  January  16.  1940.  Senator  Robxst  P.  Wacnih.  of  New  York, 
proposed  in  Congress  the  creation  of  a  council  representing  "em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  general  public."  which  will  study  our 
foremost  dcn-.esUc  problem — full  employment  security."  ... 

On  January  28.  1940.  Donald  R.  Rlchberg.  former  N.  R.  A.  Admin- 
istrator and  onetime  member  of  the  Presidents  inner  circle  of 
advisers.  ■wTOte  In  the  New  York  Times:  "Our  economic  system  is 
working  b.idly  because  •  •  •  we  have  not  established  the  ways 
and  means  of  cooperation  between  business  managers,  workers, 
property  owners,  and  government.  •  •  •  We  should  establish  a 
national  Institution  for  statistical  information,  research,  and  long- 
range  planning  that  would  cooperate  with  the  representatives  of 
investors,  managers,  and  workers  In  promoting  a  healthy  expans  on 
of  business  and  in  planning  for  the  steady  Increase  of  production 
and  employment."  „   .^         ,   ...i 

On  January  29.  1940.  the  2.400  delegates  to  the  Golden  Jubilee 
Convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  "White  House  to  call  a  conference 
of  labor.  Industry,  agriculture,  and  government  to  solve  unemploy- 

On  January  31,  1940.  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  f peaking  for  4,000.000  American  workingmen,  made 
this  formal  declaration:  "The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  would  be  suicidal  for  this  Nation  to 
continue  groping  In  the  dark  about  unemployment.     *     *  We 

recommend  that  efforts  to  reduce  unemployment  be  Integrated.  To 
this  end  we  urge  Congress  to  create  a  national  advisory  council  on 
unemployment  which  would  have  representatives  of  goyernment. 
business  labor,  farmers,  and  consumers.  Such  a  council  could  bring 
about  unity  of  purpose   and  unity  of  action  on  a  constructive 

**T^™  business,  and  Government  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the 
soundness  of  the  Eagles'  plan  for  stabilizing  employment:  they  have 
been  too  busy  kninng  one  another  In  the  back  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  our  proposal  Business  tried  retrenchment,  and  labor  suffered. 
Labor  tried  the  only  weapon  at  Its  command— the  strike— and  busi- 
ness suffered  Government  tried  relief  and  work  projects — at  a 
huge  cost  to  taxpayers.  In  the  past  8  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  $66,000,000,000.  That  Is  the  same  amount  of  money 
that  28  aumlnisiratlons— from  George  Washington's  to  Woodrow 
Wilson's — spent  in  131  years. 

Yet  10  000  000  persons  are  stUl  without  Jobs.  Millions  more  have 
Jobs  but' are  without  Job  security.     We  still  do  not  have  stabUlza- 

tlon  of  emplovment.  ^    ^     ^  *_„  4„ 

However  after  10  years  of  groping  In  the  dark,  the  country  is 
beglnnlnc  "to  see  the  light.  All  sane  thinking  and  planning  for  the 
curing  of  our  sick  economy  are  now  patterned  after  the  economic 
principles  set  forth  In  the  Eagles-Ludlow  bill. 


Southwest  To  Celebrate  Four  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  Coronado's  March 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

;  OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  MARTELLE  W.  TRACER 


Mr  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  wish  to  Include  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mar- 
teUe  W.  Trager  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  24,  1940,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  24.  1940) 
SotmiwEST  To  CixraRATE  Fotm  Htn»ranrTH  Anntversaht  or  Coro- 

NADOS    March -TR^^^:IINO    Paceakt    to    Follow    Trail    SPANiAan 

Blazkd  in  quest  roa  Riches 

(By  Martelle  W.  Trager) 

Ptour  centurleo  ago  Gen  Don  Pranclsw  VaBquee  <»«  Coronado  rode 
out  of  Compo8tela.  Mexico,  in  search  of  the  Seven  C.tlea  o/  C'bola. 
Where    the    waU.   of    the    houaea   were   aald    to   be    encrusted   with 


precious  Jewels  and  the  streets  paved  with  gold.  The  Imaginations 
of  the  Spanish  nobles  In  Mexico  (the  New  Spain)  were  fired  by 
stirring  tales  of  fabulous  wealth  m  the  country  to  the  north  of 
them  and  they  Induced  the  Spanish  Crown  to  finance  an  expedition 
Into  the  unknown  countr>',  and  Corouado.  then  governor  of  Nueva 
Gallcla,  was  selected  to  lead  It. 

The  departure  of  the  party  of  Spanish  dons  on  Fobrtiary  23,  1540, 
was  the  occasion  for  great  celebration,  and  Viceroy  Mmidoza  came 
over  the  mountains  from  Mexico  City  to  Compo-^tela  to  see  them 
start.  Coronado.  In  goldrn  armor  and  a  Iojjij  flowing  velvet  cape, 
was  followed  by  a  dazzling  procc&mon  of  Spanish  nobles  outfitted 
In  splendid  raiment  and  armor,  70  footmen,  several  hundred 
fr'cndly  Indians,  a  group  of  gray-nibed  friars,  a  commissary  laden 
with  silken  tents,  pack  trains,  and  great  herds  of  cattle,  sheep. 
goats,  and  pigs.  Camp  tupplles  and  provlflons  were  leaded  on  the 
backs  of  1.000  horses  and  mules. 

Moving  up  the  Parlfic  coaat  of  Mexico  and  passing  through  what 
Is  now  the  State  of  Sonora,  the  colorful  party  went  acroes  what  Is 
now  eastern  Arizona  and  entered  New  Mexlcc>  from  the  west.  For 
5  months  they  rode  over  barren  waste*,  across  trackless  deserts,  and 
through  unbroken  tracts  of  wilderness  before  they  eiiw  anything 
that  looked  like  a  town.  Exhaustetl  and  wcai7  they  ri?ached  what 
Is  now  western  New  Mexico  only  to  find  the  glittering  cities  were 
primitive  adobe  pueblos,  the  Jewels  were  chunks  of  turquoise,  and 
the  Cibola  were  buffalo. 

Falling  to  find  the  promised  riches  In  the  Zunl  pueblcs.  Coronado 
moved  westward  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  camped  at  Tlguex.  an 
Indian  pueblo  near  the  present  town  of  Bernalillo,  during  the 
winter  of  1540-41.  Exploring  parties  visited  Tusayan  (the  Hopl 
country  of  northern  Arizona)  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado. In  the  spring  they  crossed  the  plains  of  Texas.  Finding 
nothing  here  but  prairies  and  bison,  most  of  the  forces  retraced 
their  steps  but  Coronado  and  30  companions  were  lured  to  western 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  by  storlee  of  a  wonderful  place  called  Qtilvlra. 
An  Indian  named  Turk  said  that  In  this  land  there  were  fish  as  big 
as  horses,  that  dishes  were  made  of  gold,  and  that  the  lord  of  the 
country  took  his  afternoon  nap  under  a  great  tree  on  which  was 
hanging  many  little  golden  beUs  that  put  h)m  to  sleep  as  they 
swung  In  the  air. 

riNDS  rABTILOtJS   STOBT   A   SNAR« 

After  enduring  several  months  more  of  unbelievable  hardships, 
the  Fmall  party  of  men  reached  Qulvlra.  Again  they  were  disap- 
pointed, finding  the  golden  city  of  Qulvlra  to  be  only  WlchlU  tepees. 
At  last  realizing  the  quest  for  the  mythical  treasure  was  only  a 
sr.are  they  killed  the  Indian  guide  who  told  them  such  untrue  tales 
and  returned  to  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  spring  of  1543  Coronado 
led  a  tattered  remnant  of  his  expedition  home  feeling  that  his  trip 
had  been  a  failure  because  they  had  not  fovmd  a  country  as  rich  as 
Mexico  On  his  return  he  reported  to  the  viceroy  that  the  wonderful 
storlee  about  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  were 

Even  though  the  expedition  appeared  to  l)e  a  failure  to  Coro- 
nado It  blazed  a  trail  for  later  Conqulstadores  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Spanish  colonics  that  were  established  In  the  South- 
west, the  first  one  being  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mcx.,  founded  In  1610.  10 
years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  In  America.  .  ,     - 

From  May  to  November  of  this  year  the  Cuarto  Centennial  of 
Coronado's  amazing  overland  trek  will  be  celebrated  In  New  Mexico. 
Arizona  Texas,  and  Oklahoma,  spreading  Into  Kansas  In  1941.  The 
cek^bratlon  will  be  formally  opened  AprU  15  with  a  special  cere- 
monv  at  the  spot  where  Coronado  crossed  from  Mexico  into  the 
United  States  The  Mexican  and  United  States  Government*  will 
participate  In  the  ceremonies,  which  will  Include  the  dedication  of 
an  international  monument  at  this  point.         ^    .,  ,^^  ,     ^.  *x. 

Plans  are  now  under  consideration  to  set  a.slde  7.000  acres  In  both 
Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes  for  the  monument  which  Is  to  serve 
as  a  stimulus  to  International  friendship  as  well  as  a  historic 
marker  The  Mexican  Government  will  send  75  cadets  from  Cha- 
pultepec  (the  West  Point  of  Mexico)  to  participate  In  the  opening 
ceremonies,  and  a  group  of  them  will  continue  over  the  trail  fol- 
lowed by  Cardenas  when  he  discovered  the  Grand  Canyon.  Eventu- 
ally a  Coronado  museum  will  be  buUt  at  a  point  overlooking  about 
60  miles  of  the  old  trail.  

The  exact  Spot  where  Coronado  entered  the  territory  of  wnat  is 
now  the  United  States  has  long  been  a  matter  of  oontroversy. 
To  reach  a  solution,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Natlonid  Park 
service  and  early  In  January  a  special  party  of  historians^  headed 
bv  Dr  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  director  of  the  Bancroft  Library  at  the 
University  of  California,  drove  to  Compostela.  Mexico,  and  retraced 
mne  for  mile  the  original  rouU.  of  ^^e  Coronado  expedlU^  of 
1540.  They  determined  the  explorers  en^^**  ^^*  "°"f^,^^J*f,  ** 
Naco.  Ariz,  which  Is  on  the  east  slope  of  the  St.  Pedro  Valley, 
about  10  miles  south  of  BLsbee,  Ariz. 

SERIES   or   FIESTAS,   PAGEANTS   PLANTCED 

Other  plans  for  the  observance  of  the  four  hundredth  annlversiuj 
of  Coronado's  expedition  Include  a  series  of  pageant*  and  fiestas 
?he  erection  and  enlargement  of  museums,  the  development  of 
interest  In  Southwestern  folklore,  rodeo*.  Indian  dances  and  the 
preSntatlon  of  traditional  dramas.  Plans  of  the  Texas  commts- 
sloTlnVlude  bringing  the  Mexico  City  police  band  to  some  of  the 

"^ITtS.  S^Sf  Siilar  interest  doubtles.  will  be  the  Coronado 
Entrada  f^ageant  Vccreatlng  Coronado's  expedition,  written  by 
-T^omRT  Wood  Stevens,  author  of  the  Magna  Carta  pageant  given 
J?  the  iJ^Stean  Bar  AssoclKMon  and  the  Yorktown  »esqulcentcn- 
2al  pagS^t.    It  wlU  be  presented  on  a  large  outdoor  stage  which 
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th«  8.  B.  C.  aad  Uw  LaImm-  Bo«itl  m  having  trnmgr— ■<<!  Um  powers 
in  mtaiprvUkUoa  o<  ctAtutary  MitlkorUy. 


On  Jun«  16,  1838.  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Commltt«« 
waa  creatad.     Xta  clialrman  U  Scuator  JoasrH  C.  OICabohxt,  of 


Pour  centuries  ago  Oen.  uon  rranciaco  vn^Mur*  "^.^^^-'TT:  "f- 
out  of  Composlela.  Mexico.  In  search  of  the  Seven  C.tles  ofCl^Ia^ 
Where   the   wall,  of    the   houM.  were   aaid   to   be   encru.te<l   with 


bv  the  American  Bar  AssoclaMon  and  the  Yorictown  »«,qu»i.cn^-^- 
Su  puge^t     It  wlU  be  prewatea  on  a  large  outdoor  .tage  which 
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win  be  taken  from  city  to  city  d\irtn«  the  summer  and  fall,  open- 
mir  at  Albuquerque.  N  Mex  .  May  29.  30.  31,  and  Jun«  1.  Paul 
Honran  author  and  playwright,  will  aaslst  Stevens  In  the  pres- 
entation of  the  entrada  which  wlU  take  1',  hours.  A  smaU  group 
of  profeMional  actor*  and  speakers  will  go  from  place  to  place  with 
the  cavalcade  but  local  people  will  be  used  for  most  of  the  parts. 
.  The  Jerome  Carglll  organtMtlon  of  New  York  Is  serving  as  pro- 
dtictlon  managers  and  u  furnishing  a  staff  of  directors,  electrical 
en^ilncers.  sound  technicians,  and  stage  craftsmen. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  eighteenth  century  historical  pageant, 
costumloi?  will  play  an  Important  part.  More  than  a  thousand 
period  garments  designed  by  Miss  Lucy  Barton,  author  of  Historic 
Co«tumc«  for  the  Stage  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Trap- 
hagcn  School  of  Design  In  New  Tork.  will  be  used  in  the  pageant. 
The  costumes  are  to  be  exact  copies  of  those  worn  by  menibers  of 
CoronadoB  party.  The  copying  of  the  garments  required  extensive 
research  except  In  a  few  Instances. 

The  Coronado  commission  has  released  the  following  tentative 
dates  for  the  presentation  of  the  pageant:  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.. 
May  20.  30,  31.  and  June  1:  Clovls.  N.  Mex  .  June  4.  5;  Pampa.  Tex  . 
June  13.  14.  15;  Raton.  N.  Mex..  June  22.  23;  Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex., 
June  28.  39.  30;  BBpanola.  N.  Mex..  July  1,  3:  Las  Vegas.  N.  Mex.. 
July  12.  13;  Roswell.  N.  Mex..  July  17.  18.  19.  Taos.  N  Mex..  July 
2».  26;  Tuctimcarl.  N.  Mex..  August  1.  2.  3:  Dalhart.  Tex..  August 
8.  6;  Amarlllo.  Tex..  August  15.  16.  17;  Fort  Sumner,  N  Mex  ,  Augtist 
20.  21:  Hot  Springs.  N/Mex..  August  24.  25.  26;  Parmlngton.  N.  Mex., 
September  6,  7.  8:  Hobljs.  N.  Mex..  September  13.  14.  15;  Portales. 
N  Mex..  September  19.  20;  Socorro.  N.  Mex  .  September  27,  28;  Lub- 
bock. Tex  .  September  30,jpctober  1.  2,  3.  4.  5:  Las  Cruces.  N  Mex.. 
October  4.  6.  6:  with  tpij^  events  at  Ruldoso,  N.  Mex..  June  15: 
Lincoln.  N.  Mex..  June  39:  and  Grand  Canyon.  Ariz..  August  10. 
roue  rcsnvALs  wnx  plat  fakt 

Towns,  schools,  and  civic  organizations  In  the  Southwe.t  are  coop- 
erating with  the  Cuarto  Centennial  Commission  In  the  celebration 
by  presenting  a  series  of  folk  festlvaLs.  More  than  165  have  been 
announced  already  and  others  are  planned.  The  development  of 
the  folk  festivals  was  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Sarah  Gertrude 
Knott,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  founder  and  director  of  the  national 
folk  festivals,  the  first  of  which  waa  held  In  St.  Louis  In  1934. 

The  festivals,  which  are  to  be  held  In  New  Mexico,  west  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  Oklahoma,  include  traditional  dramas,  cowboy  ballads. 
Spanish  dances.  Indian  dances,  Spanish  and  Anglo  folk  songs,  com- 
munity itorytelllng.  and  religious  dramas.  In  some  places  In  New 
Mexico  It  will  be  possible  to  see  several  of  the  same  Indian  cere- 
monial dances  that  were  practiced  In  Coronado's  time.  Indian 
celebrations  that  will  attract  many  tourists  this  summer  will  be 
the  corn  dance  at  Taos  July  25;  the  annual  Intertrlljal  ceremonials 
at  Oallup  August  14,  15.  16.  and  17;  and  the  annual  fiesta  at  Santa 
Pe  August  31  and  September  1  and  2,  Inaugurated  by  Governor 
Penuela  In  1717. 

Land  0*Lakes  and  the  Reciprocal-Trade  Agree- 
ments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue»day.  March  26. 1940 


RnOLUnONS  prom  THX  land  OliAKEB  CR2AMKRIES,  INC. 


Mr.  H.  CARZj  AN1>ERBEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Land  OXakes 
U  an  orguiliaUon  of  which  Minnesota  has  a  right  to  be 
proud.  I  am  Inaertlng  (or  the  Rxcokd  copies  of  five  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  last  anntial  meeting  of  this  great  coop- 
erative, built  by  the  dairy  farmers  of  Minnesota.  These  reso- 
lutloris  were  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Brandt,  president 
of  lAnd  OlMkts  Creameries.  Inc..  and  I  consider  them  as 
well  representing  the  viewpoint  of  the  average  farmer  for 
Minnesota  and  the  Bdldwest. 

They  are  as  follows: 

While  reciprocal-trade  treaties  can  be  made  a  valuable  asset  In 

eatabUahlvc  trade  relations  between  the  tJnlted  States  and  foreign 
oountrlea.  tbey  can  likewise  become  a  naUonal  liability  U  they  are 
iK>t  made  in  conronnlty  with  the  principles  we  have  established 
for  the  American  standard  of  living,  which  cannot  be  maintained 
m>»fT  we  DKoteet  the  American  producer  and  the  American  worker 
agalxist  the  oompeUtion  of  low-paid  farelgn  labor  and  depreciated 
torelcn  runanrtw  which  pwmlt  ot  lower  costs  of  production. 
We  azw  not  oppawd  to  the  prlndplea  of  trade  treaties  If  such 
when  tm-""'"***^.  deal  with  such  itema  at  produc- 


tion or  manufacture  which  we  do  not  produce  at  all  or  cannot 
produce  within  the  economics  of  our  American  standard  of  living 
or  when  such  treaties  do  not  effect  parity  price  levels  as  compared 
with  this  sttmdord. 

We  believe  that  the  trade  agreements  already  entered  Into  and 
those  contemplated  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  are  and  will  be  of 
further  detriment,  particularly  to  the  dairy.  Uvestoclc.  and  poultry 
producers.  The  progressive  reduction  of  duties  on  these  Items 
threatens  not  only  to  limit  the  opportunities  for  American  farmers 
to  find  markets  in  the  United  States,  but  to  force  a  minimum  rate 
of  Income  to  these  producers  far  below  the  needs  of  farmers  If 
they  are  to  have  anything  that  approaches  a  rightful  share  of  the 
national   income. 

Prices  of  doniestlc  products  can  never  be  higher  at  any  time  than 
the  International  price  plus  the  "tariff  wall."  We  protest  against 
our  Interests  being  traded  off  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  large  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  automotive,  chemical,  machinery,  and  other 
groups  In  order  to  enable  such  Industrials  to  Increase  their  exports. 
We  believe  It  Is  a  short-sighted  policy  for  these  groups  to  support 
the  downward  revision  through  reciprocal -trade  treaties  of  tariffs 
on  agricultural  products  because  of  the  fact  that  their  Increased 
exports  under  these  arrangements  will  nowhere  equal  the  Increased 
demand  for  their  manvifactured  products  on  the  part  of  American 
farmers  If  they  have  parity  prices  with  which  to  purchase  these 
Items. 

We  urge  the  Senators.  Representatives,  executive,  and  administra- 
tive dej)artments  of  our  National  Oovemment  to  recognize  and  ad- 
here to  the  aforesaid  principles  with  respect  to  trade  treaties  and 
that  full  hearings  be  given  to  the  spokesmen  for  agricultural  com- 
modities affected  In  sny  way  by  treaty  concessions,  with  a  guaranty 
that  the  views  of  such  spokesmen  will  be  given  every  consideration 
and  that  no  treaty  will  be  consummated  until  a  full  and  complete 
record  of  such  hearings  has  been  made  available  to  the  public. 

And.  furthermore,  that  the  United  States  Senate  must  approve 
every  proposed  trade  treaty  or  agreement  In  Its  entirety  In  order  to 
make  it  effective. 

We  urge  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
Importation  of  dairy  products  from  countries  which  do  not  have  In 
effect  cattle-disease  proiirams  that  equal  the  standards  set  up  for 
domestic  producers  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  relternte  our  recommendation  to  Congress  to  extend  the 
present  emergency  Interest  mtes  on  Federnl  farm  loans  and  to  ex- 
tend to  agriculture  a  most  favorable  credit  service  until  agriculture 
attains  an  Income  on  a  parity  with  Industry  and  labor. 

In  our  opinion  national  prosperity  Is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
foundation  that  can  be  built  for  It  through  prosperous  agriculture. 

A  great  deal  of  our  planning  Is  aimed  at  a  TS-jjercent  parity  for 
agriculture.  Seventy-Ove  percent  parity  In  agriculture  will  never 
bring  about  the  desired  results.  Therefore,  we  urge  a  Federal  policy 
which  will  bring  aRrictiltxiral  groups  Into  a  position  of  parity  with 
Industrial,  distributive,  and  organized  labor  groups  whose  present 
position  Is  Insecure,  as  It  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  75-percent 
parity  for  agriculture. 

We  favor  revision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  ss  to 
Insure  equal  and  fair  treatment  to  both  employee  and  employer. 
Such  revision  should  be  definite  In  Its  provisions  so  as  to  eliminate 
all  arbitrary  admlnljr.ratlve  interpretations  of  Its  provisions  or  the 
regulations  adopted  thereunder. 

The  revision  should  unquestionably  follow  the  course  of  guaran- 
teeing the  conmtutlonal  rights  of  all  groups  or  Individuals  and 
definitely  forbidding  acts  of  force  or  coercion,  yet  permitting  to  the 
ftillest  degree  the  rights  of  collective  bargaining  throtigh  organiza- 
tions of  their  own  choosing. 

It  should  also  provide  for  fair  and  Impartial  procedure  and  con- 
duct of  hearings  with  full  review  by  the  courts  and.  In  this  manner, 
insure  the  Ut)ertles  and  constitutional  rights  of  all  concerned. 


Why  the  Millions  for  Farm  Parity  Pay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1940 


XDITORIAL  mOU  THE  BLOOlONaTON  (ILL.)   PANTAGRAPH 


Mr.  ARENDS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maxto  In  the  Ricou),  I  include  therein  an  editorial  which 
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appeared  In  the  Bloomington  Pantaerai^.  Bloomington.  ni., 
under  date  of  March  24: 

WHY    THS    mULtOHS   FOB  FSBIt    PAaTTT    PAT 

The  taia.OOO.OOO  appropriation  for  parity  payments  In  1941,  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  In  Congreas,  represents  an  attempt,  only 
partially  achieved,  to  secure  for  farmers  the  same  purchasing 
power  they  had  before  the  World  War.  1&09  to  1814.  The  Senate 
has  already  approved  this  Item  in  Its  total  farm  appropriation  of 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  mllllona. 

Pair  exchange  value  Is.  acconllng  to  Secretary  Wallace,  that 
price  for  farm  commodities  which  has  the  same  purchasing  power 
m  terms  of  things  farmers  buy  as  these  commodities  had  in  the 
6  years  before  the  first  World  War. 

The  net  Income  of  persons  living  on  farms  was  around  three- 
fourths  of  parity  in  1939.  not  counting  Government  payments. 

In  January  the  average  price  of  farm  commodities  was  99  per- 
cent of  pre-war.  yet  the  average  price  of  things  farmers  buy  was 
122  percent  of  pre-war.  and  If  taxes  and  Interest  were  tocluded  it 
would  have  l>een   128  percent.  .^   ^ 

Work  shirts  that  sold  for  67  cents  before  the  World  War  now 
bring  73  cents.  ^        ,,^  .       , 

Back  4n  1913  It  took  31  pounds  of  hogs  to  buy  100  pounds  of 
8-permy  nails,  but  In  1940  It  requires  70  pounds  of  hogs  to  ex- 
change for  the  same  quantity  of  naUs.    We  are  quoting  Secretary 

Wallace 

Com  planters  that  sold  for  $31  in  1913  now  sell  for  »65.  It 
formerly  required  63  bushels  of  com  to  buy  a  planter;  now  It 
requires   124   bushels. 

So  parity  Is  an  Ideal  toward  which  the  A.  A.  A.  program  is 
working  The  goal  or  parity  price  today  would  be  around  11.13 
for  wheat  com  82  cenU.  61  cents  for  oats.  30  cents  a  dozen  for 
eess.  $9 J4  per  hundredweight  for  bogs,  and  •6.67  for  beef  cattle. 

Farmers  did  receive  that  parity  price  level  for  4  years  following 
the  Wortd  War.  They  have  not  received  that  parity  purchasing 
power  for  the  last  20  years,  however.  It  is  argued  that  factories 
and  stores  and  city  employment  would  now  be  enjoying  a  better 
level  of  prosperity  were  their  good  customers,  the  farmers,  getting 
actual  parity  prices. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  27  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4), 

1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS  OP  NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  RETTNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an 
address  which  I  recently  deUvered  In  my  home  town  of  Ashe- 
Yille,  N.  C,  aver  radio  station  WISE. 

My  colleague,  who  sits  at  my  rear,  Hon.  William  H. 
Smathirs,  happens  to  be  a  native  of  my  SUte:  and  while  I 
was  making  my  remarks  and  mentioned  Ashevllle.  he  said 
"The  little  gem  city  of  North  Carolina."  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  that  remark,  because  the  Uttle  gem  city  is  only  about 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  birthplace  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league. 

I  thank  our  colleague. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  thank  the  management  of  radio  station  WISE  for 
providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  its  audience  and 
my  listeners  with  my  five-point  all-American  program  for  keei>- 
Ing  America  for  Americans.  These  fundamentals  I  have  con- 
slrtenUy  advocated  for  many  years.  I  shaU  discuss  each  of  the 
five   major   c>olnts   briefly.  ^      ».,  »_ 

You  have  probably  heard  of  The  American  Vindicator,  of  which 
I  am  editor  Well.  The  American  Vindicator,  published  monthly 
at  Washington,  D,  C.  Is  sponsoring  my  flve-polnt  all-Amerlcan 
nroeram  It  Is  likewise  supporttog  Just  as  enthusiastically  legis- 
lation proposed  by  other  Members  of  Congress  whose  bills,  such 
as  mine  have  as  their  objectives  the  keeping  of  our  country  out 
of  war  restriction  of  ImmigraUon  so  that  American  workmen  may 
have  American  Jobs,  deportation  of  alien  criminals  and  unde- 
siiables.  registration  and  Ungerprtnting  of  all  aliens,  noncltlzens. 
■o  that  splea  and  saboteurs  may  be  naore  eaaUy  apprehended,  etc. 
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I  should  like  to  hear  by  letter  from  iboae  wtio  favor  thia  pr«>- 
gram  without  leacrvaUon.  Ukewlse,  I  should  appreciate  bearing 
from  any  person  who  may  have  ideas  different  from  mine  on  how 
best  to  safeguard  America. 

This  flve-polnt  program  Is  as  follows: 

Point    No.    1.  Keep    America    out    of    war:  To    date.    o\ir    part 
In  the  last  World  War  has  cost  the  American  taxpayers  approxi- 
mately sixty-eight  bllllona  of  dollars  and  more  than  100.000  livct. 
Even  now,  21  years  later,  otir  hospitals  are  InsulBclent  to  provlds 
beds   for    our   World    War    veterans   requiring    hospital    care.     Our 
veterans  certainly  should  comf    first.     Regardless  of  our  personal 
opinions  or  sentlraents,  the  United  SUtes  should  remain  ab«j- 
lutely  neutral.    The  age-old   quarrels  of  Etirope  are  no  concern 
of  oura.  and  we  must  not  get  mixed  up  In  the   present  conflict. 
After  aU.  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  hundreds  of  war*  In  Europe 
Within   the  past   several   centuries.     We   should   devote  our   time, 
attention,  and  energies  to  the  many  problems  here  at  home.    Why 
should  we  waste  effort  In  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problems  of 
Europe?     We   must    not    let   our   sentimental   attachments   to   the 
Old   World   lead   us  astray.     We   caiuiot   be   American   and   at   the 
same    time    be    pro-anvthtng    else.     In    a    recent    column    by    the 
pen  of  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  he  asserted  that  It  was  high  time  that 
aU  of  us  became  pro-American.     I   am   In  thorough  accord  with 
that  direct  from  the  shoulder  statement  by  that  able  writer  who 
has  the  Interest  of  the  American  i>eople  at  heart. 

Point  No.  2.  Fingerprint  and  register  all  aliens:  At  the 
present  time  no  one  knows  how  many  aliens  there  are  In  the 
United  States.  Some  say  there  are  only  4.000.000.  Others  de- 
clare there  are  7.000.000.  Of  these  millions  some  arrived  legaUy. 
whUe  others  came  Ulegally.  We  should  know  how  many  aliens 
there  are  within  our  borders.  Wc  shoud  know  where  they  came 
from  and  when.  We  should  know  why  they  came  and  whether 
they  arrived  legally  or  lUegaUy.  But  more  Important,  we  should 
know  where  they  are  now  and  what  they  are  doing.  ThU  Infor- 
matlon  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  Uw  requiring  the  registration 
and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens.  Just  stop  and  think  for  a 
moment.  If  we  were  to  become  Involved  In  a  war  today  we  would 
have  millions  of  potential  enemies  and  spies  within  our  midst. 
There  are  now.  even  while  we  are  at  peace,  thousands  of  aliens 
in  the  United  States  who  are  charged  with  espionage  and  who 
are  accused  of  sabotage. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  If  we  ever  became  involved  In  war 
there  would  be  countless  acts  of  espionage  and  sabotage.  K  would 
be  difficult  to  lay  hands  on  these  enemy  alien  criminals  because  we 
have  no  registration  and  fingerprinting  law  In  thU  cotintry.  We 
know  virtually  nothing  about  the  whereabouts  or  the  activities  or 
these  enemv  aliens  My  prophecies  have  l>een  borne  out  100  per- 
cent by  the"  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Department  of 
Justice  which  is  under  the  able  direction  of  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  The  American  people  owe  Mr.  Hoover  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
having  buUt  up  the  finest  law-enforcement  organization  in  the 
world      He  deserves  the  undivided  support  of  all  true  Americans. 

Information  provided  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestlgaUon 
reveals  that.  in.  protecting  our  national  defense,  this  Bureau  U  now 
receiving  dally  217  complaints  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  violations 
of  our  national  defense  laws,  or  at  the  rate  of  78.000  annually.  The 
rapid  Increase  In  this  type  of  work  is  reflected  In  the  figures  which 
show  that  for  5  years  before  1928  the  Bureau  handled  on  an  avenge 
only  35  espionage  and  sabotage  cases  yearty.  But  In  the  year  1938, 
250  of  these  cases  were  Investigated.  That  Is  bad  enough,  but  look 
at  the  record  for  1939.  In  that  year  a  total  of  1,651  new  espionage 
and  sabotage  acts  were  Investigated.  How  oxir  aliens  are  directly 
loyal  to  their  home  countries  Is  best  proved  by  the  offlclal  Agv^ 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Note  these  facts.  From  July  1.  1939, 
to  January  10,  1940.  a  total  of  B.TW  cases  were  received  by  the 
Buresu  of  Investigation  for  investigation.  If  we  had  a  law  provld- 
mg  for  the  mandatory  reglstrstlon  and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens, 
the  work  of  thU  Depai-tment  would  be  materially  lessened.  Agents 
of  the  Bureau  could  locate  theae  aliens  now  engaged  In  espionage 
and  sabotage,  with  much  Ic-s  trouble  and  expense  to  our  taxpayers. 
Point  No  3  Stop  all  Immigration  for  the  next  10  years.  Our  own 
American  workmen  should  first  be  given  an  opportimlty  to  get  a 
lob  with  more  than  10,000.000  Americans  unemployed  and  addi- 
tional mUllons  workmg  only  part  time,  3,000.000  on  W.  P.  A  rolls, 
SOOOOO  yotmg  men  In  C.  C.  C.  camps,  and  760000  boys  and  gtrU 
eraduatlng  annually  from  schools  and  coUeges  who  cannot  find 
work,  here  la  a  problem  we  aU  must  face.  So  why  should  we 
permit  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  refugees  and  forelgnCTs 
ffom  all  sections  of  the  world  to  enter  the  United  States  and  tato 
the  lobe  which  rightly  belong  to  our  own  people?  Yes:  It  »■  h»gn 
time  that  we  became  pro-American  and  looked  after  our  own  brtore 
we  shed  any  tears  about  the  unfortunate  of  other  lands.  American 
Jobs  should  go  first  to  American  citizens.  ^     ,     ^. 

Point  No  4  Deport  all  aUen  criminals  and  uiKleslrable  aliens: 
Our  lalls  and' penitentiaries  are  filled  with  alien  criminals  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers.  There  are  thousands  of  thwe  aliens 
in  our  insane  asylums  and  in  our  Institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
those  who  have  become  habitual  narcotic  addicts.  They  are  cared 
for  housed,  clothed,  and  fed.  and  provided  medical  treatment  with 
money  uiken  from  the  pockets  of  the  American  people.  We  have 
too  many  law  violators  of  our  own  without  harboring  those  of  other 

^'cwme  costs  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  more  than 
S16  000  000  000  a  year,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ji^tlce.  This  includes  not  only  the  direct  costs,  such  a«  the 
maintenance  of  penal  institutions.  tb«loe««  occasioned^  fJ^SS 
acts,  racketeering,  and  other  unlawful  acttvltles,  but  the  indirwrt 
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ros»ii.  such  as  \ome»  wseaaloned  by  the  dfath  of  Ind'vlduals  through 
erlmtnal  »cUvlile«.  This  Is  appalling.  When  will  the  American 
p«ople  nwaken  to  thla  deplorable  condition?  No  doubt  the  total  ccst 
will  exceed  OTteen  billion  In  1940  when  the  tell  includes  the  destruc- 
tion wTOJght  by  alien  sabotetirs.  We  should  empty  our  prisons  and 
STylums  by  sending  these  alien*,  dope  fiends,  and  dope  peddlers  back 
home.  They  should  be  the  burden  of  their  own  natlciiii  instead  of 
a  useless  and  costly  btorden  on  the  American  people. 

Point  No.  5.  Abbllah  all  '•lams"  except  Americanism:  Wipe  out 
nazl-lsm.  fascism,  and  ommunlsm  with  equad  e.ithuslasm.,  Amer- 
ica should  know  only  Americanism.  Sweep  from  our  sbor?s  every 
alien  "Ism"  that  wotild  destroy  the  foundation  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Why  should  we  permit  these  false  doctrines  to  be  spread 
In  o»ir  midst?  We  are  the  only  people  up)on  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  xubmlt  to  these  false  doctrines  which  are  being  dally  spread  by 
outspoken  enemies  of  the  American  Government. 

I  Ix'lleve  that  the  Dies  committee  has  actually  done  more  to 
uncover  the  poisonous  groups  engaged  In  un-American  activities 
than  any  other  movement.  That  committee  has  revealed  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Nazis.  Fascists,  and  Communists  alike.  That  committee 
has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  people  of  America,  and  the  people 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Congressman  Martin  Dies  and  his  asso- 
ciates. I  am  glad  that  Congress  several  days  ago  voted  to  continue 
this  committee  by  providing  an  additional  appropriation  of  tTS.OOO 
for  Its  expenses  durmg  the  year. 

Harry  Bridges,  of  Australia,  the  west-coast  labor  leader,  has  l>een 
whitewashed  of  the  charge  that  he  Is  a  Communist.  He  is  still 
with  us  and  no  doubt  will  be  permitted  to  remain  here  to  carry  on 
the  same  way  he  has  for  years  past. 

Earl  Browder.  the  Communist  leader,  who  stated  before  the  Dies 
committee  that  If  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  should  be- 
come involved  in  a  war  that  he  would  do  everything  he  possibly 
could  to  stop  such  a  war — even  to  turn  Rich  a  war  into  a  civil  war. 
Think  of  It.  This  Commiuiist  leader  declares  without  reservation 
that  in  case  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia 
he  would  try  to  stop  it.  even  If  he  had  to  create  a  civil  war  or  revo- 
lution in  the  United  States.  Communist  Browder  has  been  con- 
victed and  sentenced  for  falsifying  passports.  He  is  now  a  candi- 
date for  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Fritz  Kuhn  has  been  sent  to  prison:  and  he.  at  least  for  several 
yca."^.  cant  particliiate  in  any  un-American  activities. 

How  much  longer  will  the  American  people  continue  to  remain 
the  laughingstock  of  the  world?  How  much  longer  will  they  allow 
minority.  un-American  organizations,  possessed  of  unlimited  funds 
from  Moscow  and  elsewhere,  to  work  night  and  day.  like  a  lot  of 
termites,  with  the  avowed  objective  the  destruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government? 

Let's  have  more  pro- Americans  fighting  for  Americanism. 

Let's  have  action. 

Let's  clean  house. 

Let's  put  our  own  affairs  In  order,  attend  to  our  own  business, 
and  look  after  our  own  jjeople  first. 

Otir  cttlsens.  our  country,  first. 

I  thank  you. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
»  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 

1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BRISTOL    (VA -TENN.)    HERALD-COURIER 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  very  able  article  on 
the  F.  B.  I.,  appeartng  in  the  Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.)  Herald- 
Courier,  of  March  24.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro.  as  follows: 
JProm  the  Bristol   (Va.-Tenn.)    Herald-Courier  of  March  24,  1940] 

ATTACKS    ON    T.    B.    1.    rOMETfTn)    BT    LKAOERS    OF    COMMTTVTSM BEST    OF 

AH.    AOEHCl«S    SHOTTLD    HAVX    TTNTTED    StTPTORT    OF    CTTIZXNSHIP;     HAS 

varrcD  uaw-entomccicxnt  zffh.izwct  akh  pxzsomfXL 

(By  th*  Onlooker) 

Some  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  Hotiae  have 
been  sharpahootlng  recently  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  law-ervforcement  branch  that  ran  DUllnger  to  earth. 
has  practically  eliminated  blg-tlme  gangsterism,  and  la  shielding 
the  Nation's  banks  with  a  cloak  of  protection  that  Is  making  them 
almost  Inviolable  t>ecau8e  of  the  quick  and  voluminous  apprehen- 
sion of  ▼lolatora  t>y  the  F.  B.  I. 

SoRM  of  the  tripe  to  which  Congressmen  are  lending  an  ear  is 
wo  rlfllcuious  that  the  average  cltlxen.  interested  in  protecting  the 
Uzdtcd  States  from  "Isms,"  is  amawwl  that  Beptrasentatlvss  in  the 


Congress  will  entertain  It:  practically  all  of  the  criticism  orl«^lnntes 
from  Communistic  sources  and  certainly  that  is  not  a  recommen- 
dation for  action  by  the  Congress  aj^lnst  the  most  efficient  aecncy 
of  the  Government.  Rather,  it  alarms  the  general  public  that  a 
minority  advocating  overthrow  of  the  present  form  cf  government 
can  by  an  inborlng  process  gain  a  large  voice  in  Congress  aralnst 
the  very  agency  which  has  exposed  Its  un-American  activities  to 
the  Nation. 

The  Review,  "a  little  paper  with  a  big  message."  publUhed  by 
New  Af^.  for  the  Natlonrtl  Council.  Young  CommunLst  League,  and 
the  New  York  Dally  Worker,  printed  by  the  Communists  of  New 
York,  appeju-  to  be  the  most  prolific  sources  behind  the  criticism 
of  the  P.  B.  I  ;  and  actually  all  that  the  G-men  have  done  Is  in 
the  course  of  Its  routine  business;  It  has  checked  upon  aliens  who 
have  not  been  naturalized,  checked  on  naturalized  aliens  who  are 
advocating  subversive  activities,  and  the  result  Is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  at  Washington  has  a  thorough  catalog  of  prac- 
tically all  such  persons. 

It  would  be  food  from  heaven  if  the  Communistic-Inspired  move 
could  get  through  Congress  a  resolution  investigating  the  F  B.  I. 
Such  a  resolution  could  serve  to  restrict  the  agency's  work;  it 
could  restilt  in  caution  on  voting  any  increase  in  funds. 

Actually,  additional  funds  should  be  granted  the  agency  at  its 
reasonable  request  and  poppycock  I'.ke  the  Review  and  the  Dally 
Worker  preachings  should  be  answered  with  Congress  approving 
more  appropriatioiis  to  safeguard  a^inst  further  dissemination  of 
Ixjsh  that  would  tear  away  the  very  tenets  of  American  life. 

A  pert  example  of  abuse  appears  in  the  Review  under  the  cap* 
tlon  of  O-men  or  Gestapo? 

Of  course,  the  Commtmists  assail  every  existing  agency  and  con- 
trast the  G-men  to  the  Gestapo  without  explaining  how  subser- 
vient people  in  Germany  and  Russia  are  to  their  Gestapo  and 
Ogpu.  and  that  If  they  were  citizens  of  either  Russia  or  Germany 
they  would  be  condemned  and  executed  as  traitors  for  voicing  the 
ver>'  thoughts  they  are  privileged  to  speak  In  the  United  States. 

The  Review,  in  its  fifth  volume,  carried  on  Its  flrst  page  a  scur- 
rilous attack  against  the  F.  B.  I. 

"While  the  G-men  wield  the  club  and  gun  In  the  North,  the  Ku 
KIux  Klan  rides  again  In  the  Southlands."  boldly  declared  the  pub- 
lication, "but  the  G-men  refuse  to  stop  this  mob  violence,  vlgl- 
lantism.  and  lynching." 

That  is  a  baae  attack,  maliciously  made  and  with  the  Intent  to 
deceive. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  does  not  ride  In  the  South,  nor  hats  any  act 
of  violence  been  even  remotely  laid  to  that  organization  In  some 
years. 

The  F.  B.  I.  has  no  power  over  local  law  enforcement  and  could 
not  be  concerned  with  a  lynching  vinless  State  lines  were  crossed  In 
the  act  of  commission. 

The  Review  article  continues:  "ThU  is  an  attack  uf>on  you.  upon 
your  organization,  upon  your  liberties.  Be  vigilant.  Watch  for 
this  un-American,  antilabor  activity.  Expoee  it  wherever  you  find 
it,"  In  reporting  the  arrest  of  several  persons  at  Detroit.  Along 
with  It  was  a  picture  of  the  arrested  persons  as  they  app'^ared  in 
manacles. 

Hugh  S  Johnson,  former  N  R.  A.  Administrator  and  vigorous 
critic  of  many  New  Deal  mea£ures,  commented  on  the  Detroit  case 
thusly : 

"The  arrests  were  made  after  indictment  by  a  Federal  grand 
Jury.  •  •  •  This  group  was  accused  not  of  being  Communl.sta 
but  of  recruiting,  examining,  and  forwarding  men  to  flght  with 
the  Communist  forces  In  Spain.  •  •  •  F.  B.  I.  was  ordered  by 
Attorney  General  Cummlngs  to  investigate  this  activity.  As  soon 
as  Frank  Murphy  became  Attorney  General  he  ordered  the  FBI. 
to  go  ahead.  Arrests  were  a  result.  There  Is  a  faint  odor  of  politics. 
religion,  and  Yed"  influence  throughout,  but  it  nowhere  touches 
the  F.  B.  I.,  which  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Attorney 
General." 

As  to  third-degree  methods.  General  Johnson  declares:  "They 
have  never  been  used  by  F  B  I.  This  particular  attempt  (the 
Detroit  arrests)    to  smear  the  G-men  will  prove  a  complete  dud." 

Actually,  the  F  B  I.  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  manacling  of 
the  Detroit  prisoners.  Their  duty  was  ended  when  the  prisoners 
were  arraigned  and  they  became  charges  of  the  United  States 
marshal,  who  handcuffed  them  to  a  chain  along  with  six  other 
Federal  prisoners  who  were  l)elng  taken  to  a  cell  block. 

Recently  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Senator 
RiYNOLDS,  of  North  Carolina,  brought  to  the  attention  of  that 
body  the  work  of  the  F.  B.  I.  and  the  dlstlngtUshed  Carolinian 
made  this  statement : 

"I  know  of  no  other  man  in  the  United  States  who  could  ade- 
quately fill  the  place  that  U  so  ably  occupied  by  J  Edgar  Hoover 
(Who  is  In  charge  of  the  F.  B.  I.).  This  Is  the  time  of  all  others 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  we  need  In  that  position  a 
man  of  his  character,  his  courage,  his  ability,  and  his  experience. 
Particularly  will  we  be  convinced  of  that  fact  when  we  recall  that 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  on  Septeml)er  3  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  received  on 
an  average  only  250  complaints  of  espionage  and  sabotage  annually 
whereas,  since  then.  Mr.  Hoover's  biureau  with  its  limited  force  of 
law-enforcement  officers,  now  receives  as  many  complaints  Of  sabo- 
tage and  espionage  every  day  as  it  did  every  year  prior  to  the  dec- 
laration of  war  In  Europe  on  Septeml)er  3.  I  think  the  American 
people  owe  J  Edgar  Hoover  a  vote  of  thanks  for  that  which  he  has 
accomplished  in  this  country  In  the  protection  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  say  again  that  of  all  times  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  we  were  never  more  In  need  of  a  man  of  his  character, 
ability,  courage,  and  ezperiezux  than  ik>w,  m  hq  realise  wiien  W9 


have    American    Jobs,    deportation   of   alien   criminals    and    unde- 
•liables.  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  aU  aliens,  noncltizens. 
so  that  spies  and  saboteurs  may  be  more  easUy  apprehended,  etc. 
LXXXVI — App— 10« 


ment  of  Justice.  This  mciuaes  noi  amy  wuc  uix^cvv  i^.^-.  ---"-"--; 
maintenance  of  penal  institutions,  th*  losses  occasioned  by  cr»mjnsl 
acts.  n^Aeteering.  and  other  unlawful  artintles,  but  the  Inmrsct 
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recall  that  last  year  there  was  issued  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  a  statement  in  pampiilet  form  In  which  he  said 
that  crime  today  costs  the  American  taxpayers  $17,000,000,000  an- 
nually, and  when  we  recall  that  the  same  report  Included  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect,  according  to  my  recollections,  thot  there  are 
today  In  this  country  more  than  4,500,000  people  engaged  In  the 
commission  of  crime." 

Of  the  P  B.  I.'s  vigilance  he  said:  "Those  fellows  are  busy  night 
and  day  looking  after  the  Interests  of  the  American  people  and  en- 
deavormg.  as  t)est  they  can.  to  stamp  out  crime  and  to  protect  the 
homes  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  country  " 

The  average  American  knows  hrjw  well  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  accomplished  this  ptirpose  The  fouthweslern 
Virginia  and  east  Tennessee  region  is  a  lofty  and  not  isolated 
example  of  the  advancement  of  law  enforcement  on  the  part  of 
local  authorities  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

The  Bureau  has  trained  numerous  local  officers  In  the  latest  of 
modem  methods  of  crime  detection:  its  fingerprint  service  alone, 
available  to  police  departments  in  every  city  and  county  in  the 
Nation,  has  helped  solve  innumerable  crimes,  and  this  facility,  as 
well  as  other  scientific  studies  of  physical  evidence,  are  available 
to  the  accu.'ied  who  Is  unjustly  accused,  as  well  as  to  the  State  which 
Is  trjlng  to  fix  the  blame  for  a  criminal  act. 

In  one  case  the  Bureau  helped  prove  that  a  Brl«tollan  wps  not 
guilty  of  firing  a  fatal  gunshot,  an  offense  of  which  he  had  been 
accused  by  the  State. 

While  the  Communists  may  shout  to  the  housetops  against  rou- 
tine Investigations  of  their  conduct  in  their  effort  to  destroy  the 
present  American  form  of  government,  every  mother  and  father 
realizes.  If  only  through  the  F.  B.  I.  record  In  bringing  kidnapers 
to  the  bar  cf  Justice,  the  great  worth  of  this  unimpeachable  arm 
of  law  enforcement  which  could  boast  the  fact  that  never  has  the 
charge  been  made,  much  less  proved,  that  any  of  its  members  has 
allowed  his  palm  to  be  cros-sed  with  a  tainted  penny. 

In  1932  the  Congress  passed  a  kidnaping  act.  and  as  of  June  30. 
1939.  156  cases  of  kidnaping  and  plots  to  kidnap  were  Investigated  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  all  but  2  of  them  have  been 
solved.  In  the  solved  cases  there  have  been  317  convictions  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts.  The  sentences  included  42  for  life  tprms.  12 
for  the  death  penalty,  and  other  penalties  agtrregating  3.649  years. 
Eight  of  the  culprits  committed  suicide.  8  were  killed.  7  died  by 
murder  at  the  hands  of  their  gang  members,  and  2  were  lynched. 

The  F.  B  I  has  broupht  additional  protection,  too,  to  the  national 
banks  under  a  law  adopted  in  May  1934  making  it  a  Federal  offense 
to  rob  or  attempt  to  rob  a  national  liank  or  a  member  bank  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Since  passage  of  the  act  647  bank  rob- 
beries were  reported  to  the  F.  B.  I.,  resulting  in  431  convictions  in 
Federal  courts,  numerous  other  comictlons  in  State  courts,  and  fines 
amounting  to  $248,299.  Thirty-seven  of  the  bank  robbers  were 
killed  while  resisting  arrest,  and  more  than  19.000  banks  have  the 
protection  cf  this  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 

The  value  to  local  police  of  the  F.  B.  I.  Is  beyond  calculation. 
Bristol  has  a  good  example,  its  departments  matching  metro- 
politan methods  of  detection.  Training  courses  offered  by  the 
F  B  I.,  thp  generous  support  given  by  the  Bureau  to  local  authori- 
ties, and  the  remarkably  high  caUber  of  the  F.  B.  I.  personnel  have 
lifted  the  level  of  law-enforcement  officers  all  over  the  Nation. 
The  adage  might  be  that  one  cannot  assemble  40  men  without 
ha\1ng  a  traitor,  but  the  fact  remains  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
afsembled  1.600  men  who  are  examples  to  the  whole  Nation  In 
Integrity,  efficiency,  and  fairness  In  law  enforcement. 

And  to  have  such  a  national  asset  assaulted  and  maligned  by  an 
alien  group  that  has  for  Its  purpose  the  overthrow  of  democratic 
government!     Forbid  it! 


In  order  to  present  the  facts  regarding  the  operaUons  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict I  insert  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  able  adminis- 
trator in  our  State,  Hon.  John  H.  Binns,  reading  as  follows: 

Ftoesal  Sicrmrrr  Agenct, 
NA-noNAL  Yotn-H  Administration  roB  Washington, 

Tacoma.  March  25,  1940. 

Hon.  Maktin  F.  Smith. 

ricruse  of  Representatives.  Washin^rton.  D.  C.  

Dear  Marttn:  I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter  of  March  21  express- 
ing a  desire  for  additional  l&formatlon  concerning  the  N.  Y.  A. 
program  in  your  district.  We  have  prepared  the  figures  which  you 
desire  and  are  sending  them  herewith.  I  am  also  sending  you  an 
additional  copy  of  a  more  general  report  dated  February  1. 

The  figures  on  the  out-of-school  program  and  the  scluxU  work 
program  truly  reflect  actual  earnings  by  young  people  living  In  your 
district.  The  figures  on  the  college  work  program  do  not  take  into 
account  students  living  In  yovir  district  but  attending  college  else- 
where. There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  young  men  and  women 
from  your  district  at  the  University  of  Washington,  the  State 
college,  and  elsewhere,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  break-do*.ni  from 
these  institutions  would  show  that  they  are  getting  their  full  share 
of  the  college  work  funds  To  obtain  this  Information  from  the 
19  colleges  not  listed  wouM  take  several  da3rs  and  require  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  checking  by  the  Institutions.  I  have  hesitated 
to  ask  them  for  it  vmless  you  consider  It  vital.  If  you  do,  please 
advise  me  and  I  shall  try  to  get  It  for  you. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  H.  Binns, 
State  Administrator,  National  Youth  Administration. 

The  figures  referred  to  by  Mr.  Binns  are  as  follows: 

^'ational  Ycmth   Administration  out-of-srhool  trork  program.  Third 
Congressional  District,  Washington,  as  of  Mar.  20,  1940 


The  National  Youth  Administration— Splendid 
Accomplishments  and  Benefits  in  Southwest 
Washington  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  H.  BINNS 


Mr.  SMTTH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Youth  Administration  has  made  a  splendid  record  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  I  know  of  many  young  men  and 
women  in  my  district  who  have  greatly  benefited  from  the 
program.  I  therefore  supported  the  Johnson  amendment  to 
increase  the  appropriation  to  $102,000,000;  in  fact.  I  would 
gladly  vote  to  appropriate  an  even  larger  sum  to  carry  on  the 
fine  work  being  done  by  this  organizaUon  in  the  interests  of 
the  young  people  of  our  country. 
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National  Youth  Administration  student  work  program,  Third  Con- 
gressicmal  District,  Washington  {college  u>ork  program) 


County 

Name  of  college 
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ContraiiB  Junior  ToTliTfe 
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National  Youth  Administnrtion  student  loork  program.  Third  Con- 
gressional District,  Washington  (school  uork  program) 
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the  Nation's  banks  with  a  cloak  of  protection  that  Is  mairlng  them 
almost  inviolable  because  of  the  quick  and  Toluminous  apprehen- 
sion of  ▼iolatora  by  the  P.  B.  I. 

Some  of  the  tripe  to  which  Congressmen  are  lending  an  ear  is 
H>  ridiculous  that  the  average  citizen,  interested  in  protecting  the 
United  States  from  ''Isms,"  is  amaawl  that  Etepreaentatlvaa  In  th« 


ua^gc  auu  eapiuua^c  every  uay  as  ii  Qia  every  year  prior  to  the  dec- 
laration of  war  In  Europe  on  September  3.  I  think  the  American 
people  owe  J  Edgar  Hoover  a  vote  of  thanks  for  that  which  he  has 
accomplished  In  this  country  In  the  protection  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  say  again  that  of  all  times  In  the  history  of  o\ir 
Nation  we  were  never  more  In  need  of  a  man  of  his  character, 
ability,  courage,  and  PTperlence  than  now,  m  we  realice  when  wm 
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Sational  Youth  Administration  student  rcork  pro-am.  Third  Con- 
grcsiional   District.   Washington    {school-vxjrk   program) — Con. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 


ERNEST  W. 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4). 
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TELEGRAM  FROM  GOV.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  OP  VERMONT 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  telegram  from  Gov.  George  D. 
Aiken,  of  Vermont,  with  respect  to  the  discontinuance  of 
C.  C.  C.  camps  and  curtailment  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Maxch  25.  1940. 
Senator  I^kxst  W.  Gibsok. 

United  States  Senate: 

Wired  Congrefaman  Plumixt  this  morning:  "Report*  Indicate 
that  work  ol  C  C.  C.  and  N.  Y  A.  may  be  seriously  curtailed  by 
Congress.  These  two  activities.  Judging  from  \nx)rk  done  In  Vermont. 
have  been  about  the  most  valuable  of  all  Federal  Innovations  of 
recent  years.  buUding  character  In  our  youth  while  furnishing 
cmplojrment.  I  hope  the  work  of  these  two  organizations  may 
continue  as  heretoiure." 

GBoacz  D.  AOEKM.  Govemar. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  27  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4). 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  K    LINDLEY 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning  by  the  very 
eminent  writer  on  ixilitical,  economic,  and  social  problems, 
Mr.  Ernest  K.  LindJey.  The  article  is  headed  "Strangling  the 
N.  L.  R.  A." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IP^om  the  Washington  Post  of  March  27,  1940 J 

Stfancung    the    N.    L.    R.    A. 

(By  Errncst  K.  Llndley) 

CONGRESS   AND    BOAED 

Many  proposals  for  amending  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
are  before  Congress  Some  are  complex.  Some.  In  tllA  proper 
mixture,  w^ould  amount  to  repeal  of  the  law.  But  nobody  Is 
openly   advocating   Its   rep>eal. 

Without  waiting  for  the  orderly  consideration  of  proposed 
amendments,  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  has  appar- 
ently decided  that  the  law  is  not  worthy  of  effective  enforcement. 
It  has  set  out  to  dl.spose  of  it  by  a  combination  of  strangulation 
and  amputation.  It  has  cut  about  »330.0O0,  or  10  percent,  from 
the  appropriation  requested  for  an  agency  which  for  .several  years 
has  been  overworked  as  few  agencies  have  been  overworked  since 
Hugh  Johnson  was  managing  the  Blue  Eagle.  In  spite  of  long 
hours  at  high  pressure,  the  N  L  R.  B.  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
catch  up  with  the  demands  on   it. 

One  slash  of  157,000  would  require  dropping  about  one-fourth 
of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.'s  trial  examiners.  At  present  they  number  39, 
and  each  of  them  takes  testimony  In  about  30  cases  a  year.  It 
Is  Inconceivable  that  the  number  of  cases  heard  by  each  exam- 
iner can  be  lncrea.sed.  If  the  cut  stands,  fewer  cases  will  be  heard. 
Although  the  number  of  cases  brought  to  the  Board  shows  signs 
of  slacking  off.  many  of  the  new  ca-ses  are  more  complicated,  or, 
to  borrow  Chairman  Madden's  word,  more  •"subtle,"  than  those 
sometimes   heard  In   the   earlier   days. 

Many  employers  started  off  on  the  assumption  that  the  N.  L. 
R.  B.  was  unconstitutional.  So  they  were  advised  In  1936  by 
some  58  of  the  highest-paid  lawyers  In  the  country,  who  obliged 
the  American  Liberty  League  by  going  on  the  record  on  this 
point.  About  a  year  later,  the  Supreme  Court — the  old  Court, 
before  a  single  Roosevelt  appointee  sat  on  It — emphatically  de- 
cided that  these  lawyers  and  their  clients,  actual  or  prospective, 
were  wTong  In  those  early  days,  employers  and  their  lawyers 
openly  challenged  the  law  Thc-y  did  not  resort  to  the  more  re- 
fined evasions,  the  detection  and  determination  of  which  nat- 
urally requires  the  taking  of  elaborate  testimony,  and  therefore 
uses  up  the  time  of  trial  examiners. 

While,  on  the  whole,  the  House  subcommittee  rested  on  slow 
strangulation,  through  reduced  appropriations.  It  resorted  In  one 
case  to  outright  amputation.  In  effect.  It  decided  to  abolish  the 
use  of  the  N.  L  R.  B.  of  the  Brandeis  brief.  The  Brandeis  brief 
Is  one  packed  with  facts,  u.sually  economic  data.  Louis  D  Bran- 
dels,  retired  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  develop:^d 
It   30   years  or  so   ago. 

The  Brandeis  brief  recognizes  that  InteUlgent  Interpretations  of 
law  cannot  be  made  by  logic  operating  In  a  vacuum.  The  courts 
must  know  not  only  the  bare  facts  of  a  case,  but  the  economic 
setting  In  many  types  of  cases  Involving  finance,  industry,  and 
labor  the  Brandeis  brief  has  come  close  to  being  the  standard. 

In  its  profound  wisdom,  however,  a  House  subcommittee  has 
decided.  In  effect,  to  repeal  this  great  legal  advance  insofar  as  the 
N.  L.  R  B.  Is  concerned  by  abolishing  ita  economics  division  It 
has  cut  out  $45,900  for  the  15  economists  employed  by  this  divi- 
sion. Apparently  it  overlooked  $23,700  for  the  clerks  and  ste- 
nographers who  now  work  for  these  economists,  so  that  the  net 
effect  of  this  bit  of  discriminating  economy  would  be  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  14  clerks  and  stenographers  who  would  have  no  work 
to  do. 

Whether  the  N  L.  R  B.  needs  15  economists,  or  10,  or  B.  or  20.  I 
haven  t  the  slightest  Idea.  Chairman  Madden,  of  the  N  L.  R  B  . 
told  the  subcommittee  he  did  not  and  could  not  know  exactly  how 
many  it  needs.    He  relies  on  the  head  of  that  dlvlalon,  David  Saposs, 


increase  the  appropriation  to  $102,000,000;  In  fact.  I  would 
gladly  vote  to  appropriate  an  even  larger  sum  to  carry  on  the 
fine  work  being  done  by  this  organization  in  the  interests  of 
the  young  ijeople  of  our  country. 
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to  tell  him.    He  did  say  that  erery  economist  employed  was  em- 
ployed only  after  Mr.  Saposi  had  made  a  strong  case  to  the  Board 

members.  _  ..     .   ♦  n. 

What  la  certain  la  that  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  cannot  operate  InteUl- 
KcnUy  without  the  aid  of  economists.  It  It  does  not  employ  econo- 
mists It  must  employ  lawyers  who  are  familiar  with  economics. 
(X  It  must  rely  on  another  agency  for  Its  economic  information. 
Some  members  of  the  subcommittee  apparently  thought  it  should 
rely  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In  the  Labor  Department. 
Dr  Lubln.  CWef  of  that  Bvireau:  Chairman  Madden,  of  the  N.  L. 
B  '  B  •  and  other  persons  assert  that  the  work  of  the  Economics 
Dlvlsi'on  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  does  not  duplicate  that  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

Economic  facts  probably  were  declslre  in  the  teat  cases  In  which 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  N.  L.  B.  A.  m  1937.  What  part  of 
an  industry's  raw  materials  was  Imported  across  State  lines,  and 
what  part  of  Its  finished  products  was  exported  acroas  State  lines? 
These  were  basic  facta  in  determining  whether  the  industry  was 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  and,  therefore,  subject  to  Federal 
law      They  were  economic  facts.  ^^  ,^ 

In  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  Beriew  of  last  June.  David 
Zlsklnd  a  senior  attorney  In  the  Department  of  Labor,  analyzed 
the  results  of  the  use  of  economic  briefs  to  labor  cases.  He  found 
that  In  19  cases  before  Federal  clnnilt  coxirts  of  appeals,  where 
one  side  u-sed  economic  data  and  the  other  did  not.  the  side  which 
used  them  won  16  times  and  the  side  which  did  not  won  orUy  3 
times.  He  found  also  that  when  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  used  theni  It 
usually  won.  and  that  when,  for  one  reason  or  another.  It  had 
neglected  the  economic  side.  It  had  lost.  .^    «  t    r>   n 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  cut  woxild  be  to  deprive  the  N.  L.  K.  a. 
at  economic  assistance  and  leave  this  powerful  weapon  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  violators  of  the  law.  This  Is  a  slash  too  significant 
to  be  explained  under  the  heading  of  "economy." 

That's  Where  Your  Money  Goes 
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HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27.  1940 


Mr.  THILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowlng: 

UNrrxD     Statts     Dxpabtment     or     AcMJcm.TrTBX     Farm      Sbl-uritt 

ADMimsnuTioN 

Resettlement  projects— Expenditures  by  Stofe*  and  fiscal  yean 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  where  our  money  goes  to  buy 
the  New  Deal's  baby  clothes.  At  least  the  table  shows  where 
plenty  of  money  has  gone.  Tlie  resettlement  projects,  like 
the  one  at  Arthurdale.  W.  Va..  were  conceived  in  the  minds 
of  scatterbrained  idealists,  and  reared  under  a  profligate 
spendthrift  attitude. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted.  Dollars  that  will 
have  to  be  repaid  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  Americans  still 
unborn.  I  have  wondered  how  much  of  the  money  expended 
for  these  projects  is  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Government 
as  assets  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar;  and  how  much  money 
will  ever  be  recovered. 

The  following  article  from  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
throws  additional  light  on  these  ill-conceived  experiments. 

(By  George  Both  well  Brown) 

Mrs.  Rooeevelfs  public  utterances  are  nearly  always  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  examination.  

What  she  says,  often  In  an  off-hand  manner,  frequently  Decomeo 
revealed  later  on  as  having  been  the  forecast  of  a  policy. 

She  was  quoted  In  the  Washington  newspapers  last  week  as  hav- 
ing said  at  the  Town  Hall  forum,  that  the  Nation  Is  facing  "a  period 
of  insecurity  in  some  of  the  material  things."  to  make  "a  little  more 
security  for  those  who  have  been  Insecure,"  and  to  have  added  that 
women  must  prepare  to  sacrlflce  things  "we  have  come  to  take  for 
KTanted  as  part  of  the  necessities  of  modern  life." 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Nation  Is  facing  a  period  of  Inaecurlty. 
but  the  hint  here,  by  the  first  columnist  of  the  land,  that  women 
must  prepare  for  sacriflces  Is  nonethelest;  disquieting. 

One  wonders  what  sacrifices  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  In  mind,  what 
they  are  to  be,  and  how  soon  we  shall  all  be  called  upon  to  make 

One  thought  that  comes  to  mind  Is  that  the  NaUon  must  soon 
face  the  problem  of  debt  payment,  to  the  tune  of  more  than  twenty 
billions  incurred  by  New  Deal  squandering  policies. 

To  those  who  must  make  sacrifices  in  order  that  these  blown-in 
billions  may  be  paid,  the  process  will  aeem  simply  that  of  back- 
breaking  taxation.  ^    ,^  ,      

To  the  New  Deal  It  wUl  mean  the  atuinment  of  the  main  New 
Deal  objective,  the  redistribution  of  the  Nation's  wealth  from  the 

haves  to  the  have-nots.  

It  BO  happens  that  Mrs.  Rxxjsevelt  herself,  in  one  of  the  most 
striking  services  she  has  ever  rendere<l  in  Washington.  dlscloMd 
how  badly  the  New  Deal  has  operated  to  make  a  little  more  security 
for  those  who  have  been  Insecure, 

Just  across  the  Maryland  line  Is  the  Uttle  soclaltetlc  community 
known  locaUy  as  Tugwelltown,  where  a  favored  few  families  of  low 
income  not  to  exceed  02,000  annually  have  been  given  the  P/lvllege 
of  residing  in  low-rent  model  houses  In  a  project  which.  In  total  cost, 
figures  out  around  $16,000  per  family  unit.  Very  totx  tot  those 
enjoying  these  advantages,  although  the  number  Is  infinitesimal. 
Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  ».     w.    - 

Some  time  ago.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  called  attention  to  the  shocking 
conditions  existing  at  Blue  Plalno.  Waalilngton's  home  for  the  agea 
ftnri  Infirm.  ... 

InvestlgaUon  foUowed  upon  her  disclosure,  and  »  «^oi*i"«  ^- 
dltloIT^ag  the  cltys  mcit  helpless  ar.d  needy  people  was  brought 
to  iShtThe  Place  was  found  to  be  a  dumping  ground  for  human 
de«llcto.  SSe  of  them  feeble-minded,  herded  t^^^^er  like  for- 
gottenaitUe,  and  lacking  In  medical  attention,  with  only  one  half- 
day  doctor  for  an  institution  that  r««qulxed  a  large  ■*«'• 

Congress   U   going   to    do  something   about   It.    thank,   to  Mr.. 

^^^''IJ'so  happens  that  one  of  the  Dlstrtct  Commlsslonero  under 
whST'term  of  cfflre  these  conditions  had  existed  •'  B^^*****" '* 
7^  T^rs  oTthc  New  Deal,  was  reappointed  by  the  President  whUe 
Lr^l^velfs  revelations  were  stinging  the  con«:lence.  of   the 

^Sd*  a'cXl^t  senate  promptly  coj^rmed  ^^^f  t^S^^cSS" 
bUnFto  InqOlre  why  he  had  not  dtocovered  thej|e  frightful  condi- 
tions himself,  since  that.  presumUJly.  wa«  his  Job. 
^at^Si  we  say  of  a  pdltleal  regime  In  Waahlngton  whicU 
..JS*  a  tortunTat  Tugwelltown.  giving  $18,000  houses  to  a  favored 
S^  J^op  e  (S  dir.S^De°«><=«f .  »«>  '^°^''^-  "^^  Permitting 
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ccmunu«  as  Leretolur*." 


* 


Gbobcz  D.  AncxN,  Governor. 


told  the  subcommittee  he  did  not  and  couid  not  know  cxact'.j'  h  iw 
man;  it  n««<l«.    He  relies  on  tbe  bead  of  tliat  division.  David  SaposA. 
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for  7  lcn»  years  ruch  eondltlcma  to  exl.<?t  at  Blue  Plains  as  Mr*. 
Roo«ev«>it  brought  to  light,  and  which  never  would  have  been 
brought  to  light,  in  all  probability.  If  she  had  not  done  It  out  of 
the  gcotlnoss  cf  a  large  heart  and  a  restless  enercry? 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  make  the 
•ort  of  sacrlflcei  Mrs.  Roosevelt  now  hints  at.  let  us  hope  the  affairs 
of  the  Government  will  be  In  the  hands  of  public  officials  endowed 
with  at  least  a  modicum  of  common  sense. 

SOME   ILLCMINATTNC   LOSSES 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  hearings  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  December  1939  give  some  evidence 
of  the  size  of  these  undertakings  and  a  picture  of  some  of 
the  looses  that  are  sure  to  result.    On  page  968,  we  find: 

Dr   ArjiXANDOt.  I  submit  the  following  Justification: 

Appropriation    Act.     1340 $1,987,400 

Budget    estimate.    1941 1.500.000 

Decrease 487,  400 

DECREASE 

The  estimates  provide  for  a  decrease  of  1487  000  In  the  funds 
to  be  available  under  this  appropriation  for  1941  Approximately 
•200.000  of  this  reduction  will  be  offset  by  a  corresponding  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  Income  to  be  derived  from  the  operation 
and  management  of  these  projects,  which  income  will  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation  as  authorized  under  the 
Bankhead-Blacic  Act  approved  June  29,  1936  (40  U.  S.  C.  431- 
434)  It  Is  contemplated  that  the  *jalance  of  the  decrease,  approxi- 
mately •287.400.  will  be  accomplished  through  a  reduction  in  the 
personnel  located  on  the  projects  and  In  the  regional  and  Wash- 
ington offlces  presently  engaged  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes 
of  this  appropriation. 

It  appears  that  with  all  these  millions  invested  it  is  still 
necessary  to  appropriate  additional  funds.  The  returns  will 
not  even  pay  the  overhead,  to  say  nothing  of  any  interest 
on  the  investment.  Again,  on  page  968,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Mr  Cannon.  Under  thla  Item  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
•487  400.  most  of  which  you  have  allocated  to  the  first  project, 
technical  services  and  supervision  of  land-development  mainte- 
nance. However,  you  do  not  expect  a  reduction  In  your  project 
expenditure  by  that  amount.  I  Judge,  as  you  have  doubtless  taken 
into  consideration  Income  which  will  be  avrtUable  this  year  from 
the  operation  of  projects  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June 
29.   1936 

Mr.  Baldwin.  There  will  be  a  net  reduction  in  the  operation 
of  projecu  of  about  $287,000  that  will  result  from  savings  largely 
in  personnel. 

On  page  970  of  the  hearings  the  following  table  appears 
which  shows  the  loss  encountered  in  selling  8  of  the  160 
projects. 

Projects  conveyed  to  homestead  associations  or  sold  to  individual 

clients  as  of  Dec.  1,  1939 
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758,287 

This  shows  a  34-percent  recovery  when  sold,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  millions  of  dollars  lost  in  operating  these  projects. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  large  overhead 
expenses  and  carrying  charges  which  are  not  shown  in  these 
tables.  I 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
March  23,  1940,  shows  the  ridicu)ou&,  ilnsound,  and  imprac- 
tical policy  followed  by  the  New  Deal  spendthrifts  in  trying 
to  solve  the  United  States  housing  problem. 

(Prom  Uie  MUwaukee  Jcmmal  of  March  23,  1940] 

WAT    UTOND   OKKENDALS 

HATlng  "uA^td"  the  city  low-rent  hotislng  problem,  the  United 
States  Hotwlng  Authority  la  now  tackling  the  rural  low-rent  prob- 
lem. And  In  about  the  same  w«y.  except  that  this  new  Khom* 
does  not  bar*  crcn  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  arltluneUa 


f       The  U  S  H  A.  has  picked  six  counties — In  Arkansas.  Oeorela.  Mls- 
I    slsslppl.   South   Carolina,    Indiana,   and   Illinois — where   It   believes 
farm  laborers  .^hould  have  new  homes      The  Government,  through 
local  housing  authorities,  is  going  to  build  these  dwelUngs 

The  house  Itself  Is  to  cost  tl.600,  set  en  an  acre  of  land  that 
la  put  In  at  $400.  The  total  will  thus  be  $2,000.  with  the  U  S  H.  A. 
furnishing  90  percent  and  the  local  housing  authority  10  percent. 
The  rural  dweller — he  who  works  on  somebody  else's  farm  for  hire 
and  Is  clas.sed  as  a  day  labo.-er — will  rent  this  home  at  approxi- 
mately a  dollar  a  week,  or  $52  a  year.  But  he  will  not  have  to 
pay  that  much  If  he  fixes  the  front  perch  or  nails  a  board  on  the 
fence,  now  and  then.  He  can  scale  the  total  down  through  bills 
for  maintenance  and  repair  to  around  $36  a  year. 

Now.  here  Is  where  the  magic  part  of  it  all  comes  In.  The  money 
for  these  homes  will  bear  an  Interest  charge  of  2\  percent.  On 
•2  000  of  Investment,  the  Interest  would  amount  to  $55  a  year. 
The  local  housing  authority  and  the  Federal  Government  will  get 
a  maximum  in  rent  of  $52  a  year  for  each  home,  or  more  likely 
they  will  get  the  minimum  of  $36  a  year.  (It  would  be  a  dull 
farm  hand.  Indeed,  who  couldn't  think  up  an  adequate  bill  fcr 
repairs  )     And  the  Investment  wUl  be  amortized  in  60  years. 

Pass  over  the  fact  that  In  60  years  the  bungalow  construction 
of  this  house  will  no  longer  exist  as  a  habitable  dwelling,  the  com- 
position shingles  on  th?  roof  will  be  gone — gone  long  ago — and  the 
farm  laborer  will  be  gone  unless  he  was  a  newlywed  when  he  got  the 
house  and  Is  lucky  enough  to  become  an  octogenarian.  Leave  out 
the  facts  of  life  and  Jiial  fiddle  with  arithmetic. 

It  Is  a  marvelous  answer  these  New  Deal  mathematicians  get. 
Government  lays  down  $2,000  on  the  line,  counts  $55  a  year  as 
expenses  for  the  money,  loses  from  $3  to  $19  a  year  on  operating 
expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  on  principal,  the  property  wears 
cut  completely,  and  at  the  end  of  six  decades  the  New  Deal  magi- 
cians have  the  whole  thing  amortized.  The  $2,000  Is  back  In  the 
Federal  Treasury,  the  interest  has  been  paid  the  rural-housing 
problem  has  been  solved,  and  nobody  has  lest  a  cent. 

A  government  that  can  get  that  answer  need  not  worry  about 
deficits,  the  debt  limit  of  $45,000  000.000.  or  anything  else  that  has 
to  do  with  financing.  Ftsr  It  can  perform  miracles.  Since  the 
Federal  housing  program  began,  with  its  Greenbelts  and  Its  Green- 
dales,  we  have  seen  nothing  so  marvelous  as  this. 
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HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27  {.legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  UNDSAY  CRAWFORD 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Nautical  Gazette  there  appeared  a  very  interesting  article 
by  Lindsay  Craw-ford,  secretary  of  the  Federal  Trade  Council 
of  New  York,  entitled  "Tariff  Controversy  Revived."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  l>e 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Nautical  Gazette  for  March  1940] 

TAaiJT    CONTROVERST    RTVrvn) 

(By   Lindsay   Crawford,   secretary.    Federal    Trade   Council    of   New 

York) 
It  was  too  much  to  erpect  that  a  Presidential -election  year  would 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  reference  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  which  expires  In  June,  and  the  renewal  of  which  will 
come  up  for  discussion  on  resolution  now  before  the  Congress. 
It  came  as  a  surprise,  however,  to  find  that  a  leading  candidate  for 
Presidential  nomination  had  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  3238)  which  pro- 
poses to  make  sweeping  changes  In  tlie  foreign  commercial  policy 
of  the  ITnlted  States  and  In  the  procedtire  to  be  adopted  In  making 
future  trade  agreements. 

The  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  VAirnENBEso  Is  a  repetition,  word 
for  word  In  many  parts,  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  rejected 
Lewis  bin  of  1935  (S.  3464).  with  soms  additions  which  already 
have  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  bill  wotild  abolish 
the  United  SUtes  Tariff  Commission  and  transfer  from  the  Inter- 
dej>artmental  Committee  of  the  Depanment  of  State  to  a  foreign- 
trade  board  all  the  powers  and  functions  now  centered  In  the  State 
Department  and  Its  coordinated  committee  for  the  negotiation  oX 
trade  a^reementa. 
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niends  a  fortune  at  Tugwelltown,  gtvmg  •lo.uw  nou«»  vo  •  " '"^ 
^Sopfe^Sdeaerv^ Democrat.,  no  doubt).  whUe  permitting 
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In  policy.  Senator  VawuKNanos  b!ll  wotild  subetltute  the  "condi- 
tional" form  of  the  most-favored-natlon  principle  for  the  "un- 
oondltlonal"  form  of  the  present  trade-agreement  program.  While 
somewhat  obscure  In  the  langtiage  employed,  it  Is  apparent  tliat 
the  new  bUl  alms  also  at  restoring  to  the  Senate  the  powers  of 
ratification  that  body  delegated  to  the  BtecuUve  under  the  present 
act — within  defined  limits  as  to  tarUT  changes — and  alms  further 
at  carrying  Into  effect  the  barter  system  of  trade  so  long  advocated 
by  Mr.  George  N.  Peek,  former  president  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank — ^for  some  years  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  peopled  by 
exiled  members  of  the  White  House  ofliclal  famUy  of  other  days. 
The  LewU  bill  of  1935  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  Mr.  Peek's  author- 
ship and.  word  for  word,  corresponds  with  addresses  by  Mr.  Peek, 
as  to  Its  main  provisions.  Mr.  Peek  was  a  former  foreign-trade 
adviser  to  the  President,  but  his  theories  were  fotuad  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

The  mandatory  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the  new 
Ptorelgn  Trade  Board  would  enable  it  to  "compel  every  person 
within  the  United  States"— Indlvldtials.  Arms,  banks,  trusts,  and 
Government  departments  and  their  officials — to  produce  books, 
contracts,  letters,  or  other  documents  relating  to  (a)  any  trans- 
action In  foreign  exchange;  (b)  transfer  of  credit  or  payment  be- 
tween American  and  foreign  banks;  (c)  or  the  export  or  Import  of 
securities  and  of  gold  or  silver.  This  Is  regarded  In  financial 
circles  as  a  proposal  to  Institute  exchange  control  and  to  embark 
upon  an  ambitious  scheme  of  economic  planning  which  would 
bring  the  United  States  Into  line  with  those  Initial  steps  In  gov- 
ernmental control  which  led  to  the  totalitarian  state,  and  control 
both  of  trade  and  all  financial  transactions.  It  Is  pointed  out  by 
critics  of  the  Vandenberg  bill  that  no  coimtry  except  Soviet 
Russia  has  wlUlngly  resorted  to  thU  extreme  measure  and  that 
even  Nazi  Germany,  as  voiced  by  Dr.  Schacht.  looked  upon  this 
exchange-control  system  as  an  undesirable  necessity. 

Confronted  with  sharp  criticism  of  his  blU.  Senator  Vandin- 
BKRO  predicts  that  "the  Hull  reciprocal -trade  treaties  would  be 
extended  for  3  years,  but  that  the  Hull  Ueatles  and  his  pro- 
posed Foreign  Trade  Board  were  not  necessarily  In  conflict."  In 
ftuliier  explanation  of  the  objects  of  his  bill,  the  Senator  says: 

"The  Hull  treaties  cannot  handle  the  situation  as  It  Is  today 
with  Its  blockades,  blocked  exchanges,  embargoes,  and  bilateral 
treaties.  Unfortunately  we  can't  set  the  International  Uade  tempo 
for  everybody."  ,, 

Reference  to  the  trade  "agreements"  and  "treaties  Is  ap- 
parently carefully  chosen  as  an  argument  that  ratification  of  all 
tariff  changes  should  be  made  by  the  Senate.  Senator  Vanden- 
BKBc  frankly  concedes  to  Mr.  Peek  authority  for  the  soundness  of 
Ills  bUl.     He  says  In  an   Interview    (Herald-Tribune.   February    13. 

1940) ' 

"•     •     •     The  Foreign  Trade  Board  plan  has  specific  machinery 
for  the  reduction  of  tariff  on  any  industrial  product  that  carries 
an  Import  price  higher  than  the  cost  of  production  here.     It  la 
not  a  one-way  street.     It  Is  a  two-way  street.     The  plan  provides 
machinery    for    the    reduction    of    Industrial    tariffs    wherever    the 
tariff  puts  an  Import  price  up  above  the  American  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  a  like  or  similar  commodity.    For  authority  on  the  subject 
the  plan   Is   unequivocally   endorsed  by  George   N.   Peek,   who   was 
for  several  years  Mr.  Roosevelt's  foreign-trade  adviser.     I  do  not 
expect  any  free-traders  or  internationalists  to  approve  It.     •     •     •  ' 
In  adopting  Mr    Peek  as  hU  foreign-trade  adviser.  Senator  Van- 
DCNBEBO  Is  taking  on  a  liability,  as  Mr.  Peek  ceased  to  be  foreign 
trade  adviser  to  the  President  becatise  of  fundamental  differences 
in   policy      Incidentally.   Mr    Peek  has  found   no  support    for   bis 
views  among  any  large  section  of  those  engaged  In  foreign  com- 
merce     Under  the  Lewis  biU.  Mr.  Peek  as  president  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  would  have  been  chairman  of  the  proposed  Foreign 
Trade  Board      It  Is  Interesting  to  reflect  that,  under  the  Vanden- 
berg bill  Mr  Peek  might  possibly  be  the  one  to  supplant  Secretary 
Hull    as  "the    one    responsible,    as   chairman    of    the    proposed    new 
board  for  administering  an  act  "so  unequivocally  endorsed  "  by  hUn. 
The  proposed  definite  exclusion  of  the  State  Department  from 
forelen  commercial  and  financial  affairs  is  in  lU«lf  a  revoluUonary 
change  In  the  recognized  functions  of  the   State  Department  ail 
the  channel  of  communication  between  our  Government  and  those 
of  other  sovereign  states.     The  pretext  put  forward,  that  this  wll 
seoarate  foreign  commercial  and  financial  matters  from  the  poUUcal 
and  diplomauc  activities  of  the  SUte  Department,  does  not  face 
the  facts  m  the  case:  That  these  are  frequently  so  Uiterwoven  as 
to  be  inseparable,  and  that  no  board  can  take  the  place  of  the 
State  Department,  where  the  influence  and  prestige  of  our  Gov- 
ernment ^road  necesslUtes  action  through  the  recognized  dlplo- 
mTtTc   channel.     What,   for   example,   would   be   the   reaction    in 
^kyo.   where   the   relations   between   the   respective   Governments 
havl  ivolved  diplomatic  repreeentatlons  by  our  State  Department 
m  Which   tu  not  possible  ti  separate  poUtlcal  from  trade  matters? 
Sh^r  would  be  thTreactlon  m  Berlin  or  Mexico,  or  any  other 
country  that  has  been  the  sabjeet  of  protert.  or  other  action  by 

°^  SreV^S^Uon  to  the  Vandenberg  bUi  Is  It.  reactionary  tend- 
encV  the  obvious  desire  being  to  revive  the  policy  underlying 
Sri93S  xirlfT  Act,  resort  to  a  barter  policy.  "^^Jj^}^^^^'% 
carded  "conditional"  treaty  clauae.  and  a  general  regimentation  of 
SrSqu^torlal  type  of  the  N.  B.  A.  to  '''^^Jti  AmerU:an  bu-Uies. 
inu  «3)jected  by  its  oflJclai  adminlattatort.    The  change  in  poUcy 


ouUlned  by  the  Vandenberg  bill  la  somewhat  vagtie  and  will  be 

subject  to  searching  analysis  If  and  when  the  bill  reaches  the 
House  and  Senate.  Clause  2,  section  2,  for  example,  "to  pro- 
mote policies  with  respect  to  foreign  commercial  and  financial 
activities  of  the  United  States  that  will  supplement  and  conform 
to  national  domestic  policies."  la  far  from  being  self-explanatory. 
What  are  the  "national  domestic  policies"  which  Senator  Vakmek- 
BSBG  has  in  mind? 

Perhaps  the  mokit  serious  change  proposed  by  the  new  bill  la  the 
control  It  would  give  to  the  Board  over  governmental  lending  and 
all  foreign  commercial  and  financial  ti-anaactlozis  now  conducted 
through  governmental  agencies.  Is  It  proposed  to  make  the  chair- 
man both  of  the  Export -Impwrt  Bank  and  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Board  the  Government  agency  In  all  foreign  financial  transactions, 
with  the  power  to  prohibit  or  modify  these  at  the  discretion  of  a 
Board,  not  more  than  three  members  of  which  sliall  belong  to  the 
same  political  party? 

Although  obscured  by  the  wording  of  the  bill.  It  seems  apparent 
that  present  agreements  will  be  allowed  to  expire.  In  other  words, 
our  trade  agreements  with  21  countries  will  be  abrogated  and  nego- 
tiations opened  bilaterally  on  a  "condlUonal"  most-favored-natlon 
basis.  This  means,  of  course,  that  lnst««d  of  the  Board  making  an 
agreement  with  one  country  as  chief  svipplier  of  commodities,  sub- 
ject to  concessional  bargaining  and  generalizing  all  oonceeslona  to 
other  countries  with  whom  we  have  most-favored-natlon  relations, 
the  proposed  Foreign  Trade  Board  will  negotiate  separately  with 
the  60  or  more  countries  which  at  pres*  nt  benefit  by  generallzaUon 
of  agreement  concessions.  How  this  xrtU  relieve  the  Board  from 
the  pressure  on  Its  time  and  energies,  as  distinguished  from  the 
pre.'^ent  simple  method,  only  Senator  VANDnrBxac  or  his  adviaer,  Mr. 
Peck,  can  explain. 

There  Is  no  use  dlagxilslng  the  fact  that  the  Vandenberg  bill  puU 
the  tariff  Issue  back  Into  poUtlcs.  It  Is  Just  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
the  defects  of  the  Lewis  bill  should  again  be  subjected  to  crlUcal 
examination  and  that  the  broad  principles  and  philosophy  of  the 
Hull  policy  and  program  should  be  brought  Into  sharp  perspective 
In  contrast  with  Peek  tariff  doctrines  which  hitherto  have  failed 
to  Impress  American  businessmen  as  deserving  of  support. 

Emphasis  upon  reUllatlon  by  the  Vandenberg  bill  Is  far  from  be- 
ing a  constructive  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  world's  economic 
Ills.  The  Senator  appears  to  favor  a  nationalistic  attitude  on  the 
tariff  question.  All  who  differ  from  him  he  classifies  as  'Interna- 
tionalists." He  seems  to  Ignore  or  overlook  the  fact  that  his  own 
bill  Is  International  In  character,  as  It  necessarily  relates  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  commercial  and  financial  relations  with  other 
countries  and  governments.  A  first-class  Senate  debate  on  the  Is- 
sues raised  by  his  bill  could  not  fall  to  expose  Its  Isolationist  ten- 
dencies and  the  incompatibility  of  the  Inquisitorial  powers  It  seeks 
to  confer  on  the  Board,  with  the  present  system  of  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  as  conducted  by  tie  Inter-Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Department.  The  reorganization  and  coordina- 
tion of  Government  foreign  services,  carried  out  recently,  should 
not  be  set  aside  In  favor  of  a  Board  wlilch,  obviously,  will  be  divided 
politically  and  which  can  never  attain  the  status  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  the  eyes  of  foreign  govemmenU. 

In  his  statement  In  the  Senate  (Congrtssional  RzcoaD— Senate. 
February  1)  Senator  Vandenberg.  In  explanation  of  his  proposal 
to  create  a  Foreign  Trade  Board  to  tale  the  place  of  the  Inter-De- 
partmental Committee  of  the  State  r>?parlment  for  negotiation  of 
trade  agreements,  says:  "The  advantages  of  such  a  Foreign  Trade 
Board  are  strongly  suggested  by  the  success  of  tbe  British  Board  of 
I  Trade  over  many  decades.  •  •  •"  The  accompanying  chart  rep- 
'  resents  the  British  interdepartmental  plan  related  to  export  trade. 
In  which  board -of-trade  activities  through  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade  are  carried  out  In  ©operation  with  Uie  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Treasury,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Inter-Departmental 
Committee  orgaulaed  under  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 


Peace  and  Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27  ileffislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) , 

1940 


LTTTER  PROM  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER  TO  SENATOR  CLARK 

OF  IDAHO 


Mr  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanl.mou»  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  illu- 
minating letter  written  to  me  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  of 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RscoM).  as  follows: 

POCTLAKS,  OncoM,  MOTCh  18, 1940. 
Hon  D  Worth  Clabk. 

Vntted  States  Senator  from  Idaho, 

Waahinffton.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Wobth  :  I>et  me  congratulate  you  on  joxrt  continual  efforts 
to  keep  oar  country  out  of  war  and  at  peace  with  the  world.  That 
Is  th*  major  iaiue  confronting  the  United  States.  It  confronts 
all  people,  whether  they  be  Democrats  as  you  and  I  are.  whether 
they  be  Republicans.  Independents,  or  memt>er8  of  any  other 
political  group. 

War  would  endanger  our  precious  democratic  form  of  goT- 
emment.  guaranteed  by  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution. 
War  would  threaten  the  lives  and  security  and  happiness  of 
countless  millions.  It  would  imperil  the  child  in  school,  the 
worker  at  his  Job.  the  merchant  in  his  store,  the  housewife  in 
her  home,  the  farmer  In  the  fields. 

War  would  consume  and  destroy  the  national  income  of 
America.  It  would  waste  and  squander  money  which  is  needed 
for  useful,  humanitarian  causes.  There  are  Innumerable  require- 
ments right  here  In  our  own  country  to  which  we  must  direct 
our  attention  and  our  energy. 

1.  The  derelopment  program  started  in  the  West  by  President 
Roosevelt  must  t>e  continued.  Reclamation,  power,  and  Irrigation 
projects  are  necessary  to  water  thirsty  acres  and  provide  low- 
cost  electricity.  We  must  prevent  soil  erosion  and  save  the  land, 
which  u  our  main  heritage. 

2.  Adequate  educational  facilities  are  needed  by  thousands  of 
children.  It  would  be  folly  to  spend  money  for  shot  and  shell 
when  that  money  Is  needed  to  build  school  buildings,  employ 
teachers,  and  construct  playgrounds. 

3  Social-security  benefiu  must  be  extended  to  more  people. 
More  generoiu  old-age  p>enslons  are  required  by  many  needy 
Americans  who  are  past  eo  years  of  age.  Unemployment  in- 
surance must  go  to  every  person  who  is  conscientiously  willing 
to   work   and   has  lont   his  Job   through   no  fault  of   his  own. 

4  We  need  to  preserve  and  defend  the  gains  made  in  the  last 
few  year* — such  Kains  as  collective  bargaining  for  workers,  the 
guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  the  advancing  of  loans  to  small-business 
men.  the  Mtnbtll/.lnK  or  farm  production 

S.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  bring  atxnit  the  security  and 
happiness  which  are  so  essential  to  the  American  way  of  life  There 
must  be  opportunity  for  all  people  to  make  a  decent  living,  sn 
American  standard  of  living. 

Kntanglement  in  war  would  take  sway  tnir  attention  and  efforts 
rrom  these  preMing  problems  at  home.  It  would  spend  lives  snd 
resources  in  a  futile  cause.  It  would  raise  to  unbelievable  heights 
the  public  debt  which  now  is  a  source  of  worry  to  so  many  of  us.  It 
wotild  harass  America  snd  American  democracy  for  gsnsratlotu 
to  come 

Ttuit  Is  why  I  am  so  appreciative  of  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  persistently  Insisted  upon  peace  and  neutrality  for  the 
United  States 

With  kindest  persotxal  regards. 
Binoerely. 

RiCHABS  !..  Nrnazaoxa. 


Copyright  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27  (.legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4), 

1940 


LK'l'KH  FROM  THB  CCMtfMTrTEB  FOR  THE  STUDT  OP  COPT- 

RIQHT 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a 
letter  from  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Copjolght  in  ex- 
planation of  the  origin,  character,  and  fundamental  pro- 
visions of  8.  3043,  which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  at  the 
request  of  t2iat  committee  on  January  8,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao.  as  follows: 

llAsca  25.  1940. 
■oa.  CLaorr  D  Thomas. 

UnUed  StateM  Senate.  Wa^tnffton.  D.  C. 

Itr  Dkab  SxMsToa  TMotMS:  Tb«  OomiBlttss  for  tbs  Study  of 
Copyright  welcomes  this  opporttmity  to  esplaln  the  origin,  etiar- 
seter,  aud  ftmdamentsi  provlaioos  of  the  propo— d  copyright  bill 


(3    3043)   that  you  were  good  enough  to  introduce  st  its  request 
on  January  8. 

Origin:  Because  of  the  conviction  that  the  present  copyright 
law  of  the  United  States  makes  It  exceedingly  dlfUciilt  for  the 
works  of  American  authors  to  receive  adequate  protection  when 
distributed  In  foreign  countries  and,  reciprocally,  for  the  works  of 
foreign  authors  to  secure  similar  protection  In  the  United  States. 
the  National  Committee  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  In- 
ternational Intellectual  Cooperation  In  January  1938  set  up  a 
special  committee  for  the  study  of  copyright  to  investigate  the 
problem  of  assuring  to  the  United  States  its  share,  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  other  nations.  In  the  cultural  rtevelojjment  of  the 
contemporary  world. 

The  problem:  Initial  researches  of  thto  conunJttee  revealed  not 
only  that  pirating  of  American  works  is  increasing  with  the 
demand  for  such  works  in  South  America,  in  E^urope,  and  In  A.sla, 
but  that  Ill-feeling  Is  continually  t)elng  engendered  against  the 
United  States  because  works  of  foreigners  are  constantly  falling 
into  our  public  domain.  And  to  foreign  authors  who  fall  becavi.se 
of  lack  of  knowledge  or  ability  to  fulfill  all  the  formalities  re- 
quired for  copyright  protection  under  the  present  law.  the  effect 
of  works  falling  Into  the  public  domain  Is  the  same  as  of  the 
piracy  complained  of  by  American  authors.  In  consequence,  the 
protection  that  some  American  authors  have  enjoyed  under  the 
Berne  Convention  through  simultaneous  publication  in  Canada  has 
been  resented  and  violated,  especially  by  non-British  countries 
of  the  International  Copyright  Union.  Tot.  solution  through 
membership  In  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Library  and  Artistic  Worlcs  U  not  possible  under  the  Copyright 
Act  of  1909.  nor  is  It  possible  under  that  act  to  Improve  Inter- 
Amerlcan  relations  regionally  and  outside  the  Berne  Convention. 
The  problem  is  primarily  a  problem  of  domestic  copyright 
legislation. 

EScisting  copyright  system:  Yet.  quite  apart  from  this  need  of 
finding  a  basis  for  reciprocal  International  copyright  protection, 
investigations  of  the  committee  revealed  that  our  copyright  law  Is 
Itself  in  need  of  revision.  It  learned  that  authors  have  long  com- 
plained of  Inequities  of  the  present  system,  whereby  certain  worlu 
(e.  g..  dramatic  works,  musical  compositions,  works  of  art,  ad- 
dresses prepared  for  oral  delivery)  may  be  protected  when  deposited 
and  registered  in  the  Copyright  Office  before  publication,  while 
others  may  be  protected  only  after  they  have  been  published  with 
notice,  that  fact  registered,  and  two  copies  deposited  in  the  Copy- 
right once.  In  addition,  these  last  requirements  are  cause  of 
grievance  because  copyright  is  frequently  lost  through  failure  on 
the  part  of  printers,  or  other  agents  for  the  author,  to  perform  all 
these  formalities  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  Furthermore, 
under  the  present  law  copyright  Is  one  indivisible  rlKht.  As  such 
it  may  be  assigned  to  an  owner  other  than  the  author.  In  which 
case  the  ssslgnee  mtut  record  his  assignment  in  the  Copyright 
Office  to  sssure  Its  validity.  But  there  is  no  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  more  than  one  assignment,  nor  for  record  of  the  trans- 
fer of  his  right  to  another  by  the  first  assignee.  These  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1900  In  regard  to  the  assignment  of  copyright,  which 
were  suited  to  the  methods  of  use  and  publication  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth,  are  no  longer 
adequate,  because  thev  antedate  the  widespread  use  of  the  cinema 
and  the  advent  of  raolo  and  television.  Users,  consequently,  and 
with  reason,  have  complained  that  the  system  of  registration  Is 
Insufficient  to  their  needs.  They  urge  a  more  complete  registra- 
tion of  facts  concerning  copyrighted  works  In  order  that  they  may 
readily  and  surely  ascertain  ownership  of  the  rights  they  wish  to 
buy 

Character  of  the  proposed  bill :  The  thoroughgoing  revl.slon  of  the 
copyright  law  that  the  committee  for  the  study  of  copyright  is  pro- 
posing Is,  however,  the  result  of  Its  method  of  drafting  the  bill  it 
has  presented  Since  the  various  efforts  that  had  been  made  to 
change  the  law  were  well  Imown  to  the  committee.  It  decided  to  try 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  repetition  of  the  conflicts  that  arose  after 
every  new  bill  was  drafted,  as  was  the  case  In  the  hearings  on  the 
DufTy  bill.  The  committee  for  the  study  of  copyright,  therefore.  In- 
vited representatives  of  the  different  groups  interested  In  cnpy- 
rlghted  works  to  try  to  reconcile  their  differences  before,  not  after, 
the  drafting  of  a  copyright  bill.  S  3043  is  the  result  of  such  round- 
table  conferences,  and  represents  an  honest  attempt  to  rethink  the 
theory  and  practice  of  copyright  protection,  nationally  and  in  rela- 
tion to  International  experience  and  practice:  It  also  represents  The 
harmonization  of  divergent  interests  In  relation  to  the  theory  and 
general  principles  of  practice  that  representatives  of  those  Interests 
themselves  defined.  In  consequence  this  bill,  which  proposes  com- 
plete revision  of  the  copyright  law,  is  not  a  compromise  measure  In 
the  sense  that  someone  outside  the  parties  concerned  formu'ated 
provisions  unrelated  to  experience  and  consequently  unsatisfactory 
to  everybody:  Instead.  It  Is  a  composite  of  provisions  that  record  the 
adjustments  that  were  made  by  the  parties  themselves  who  are  con- 
cerned with  copyrighted  works  Only  en  a  few  points  was  there 
unwillingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  adjustments  which  are  described 
in  the  provisions  of  the  bill;  these  have  been  indicated  in  the 
marginal  notes  and  covering  letter  that  were  printed  with  the  bill 
in  the  CoNaszsnoMAX.  Rkxoko  of  January  8.  Since  atMolute  reccn- 
cUlatlon  of  InteresU  did  not  prove  to  be  possible,  the  committee 
for  ths  study  of  copyright  presented  a  bill  that  It  t>elieves  u  suited 
to  •srre  the  public  interest  of  the  United  States 

Nature  and  duration  of  copyright :  A  brief  statement  of  copyright 
theory  and  practice  is  probably  the  best  way  to  explain  the  reasons 
tot  the  basic  proviaions  of  the  new  tull.     In  practice  no  seardi  Is 
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ever  made  to  establish  the  oHglnallty  of  a  work,  nor  is  complete 
monopoly  ever  granted  as  in  the  case  of  patents.    Copyright  recog- 
nises the  right  of  the  author  to  his  form  of  expressing  his  ideas; 
similar  ideas,  even  slmUarly  expressed,  by  another  may  also  be  copy- 
righted.    But  the  author  wants  the  works  which  express  his  ideas 
recognized  as  hU  from  and  after  creation  and  by  virtue  of  such 
creation.     When  others  wish  to  use  his  literary  or  artistic  works  for 
profit  the  author  desires  to  be  guaranteed  the  exclusive  right  to 
permit  such  use.  whether  it  be  for  printing,  for  performing,  for 
motion  pictures,  for  broadcasting,  for  television,   or  for  all  these 
uses  of  the  same  work  as  is  posalble  In  the  case  of  a  drama.     If,  then, 
the  author  has  copyright  on  creation  In  statutory  law  as  In  common 
law  he  can  grant  such  rights  to  use  his  works  whenever  he  has 
opportunity,  without  formalities  as  a  condition  of  enjoying  his 
copyright;  and  recordation  in  the  Copyright  Office  of  the  grants  of 
rlKhtfi  to  use  by  grantees  of  such  rights  can  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  rights.     In  the  appUcation  of  such  theory  to  prac- 
tice the  Copyright  Office  would  be  able  to  record  facts  concerning 
copyrighted  works  useful  to  users  of  stich  works  without  the  possi- 
bility   of    penalizing    the    author    or    endangering    authors     rights. 
Acccidingly.  the  term  of  copyright  becomes  Important;  If  grants  of 
rlKht  to  use  works  by  means  of  modem  methods  of  diffusion  bring 
the  author  adequate  Income,  he  can  continue  to  produce  literary 
and  artistic  creations.     But  if  he  does  this  he  also  wants  to  be  sure 
that  his  heirs  will  be  provided  for.    Therefore  he  asks  that  ojpyright 
in  hU  works  be  recognized  by  vlrtxie  of  hU  having  created  them,  and 
that  the   term  of  this  right  be  for  life  and   60  years      In   w*lng 
these  two  things  the  American  author  Is  only  requesting  for  him- 
self what  authors  in  more  than  60  countries  of  the  world  have  had 
for  upward  of  half  a  century.    Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that 
reciprocal  international  copyright  protscUon  U  only  poeslhle  onthe 
baslT of  the  recognition  of  copyright  existing  1«  »  ^o*"^  "PP°,*=™*: 
tion  without  requiring  any  fonnaUOss  as  a  condition  of  that  pro- 
tSutS    The  uslin  of  life  and  60  years  has  been  found  practical, 
liecause  it  Is  always  possible  to  know  the  end  of  the  term.    To  ac- 
^  a  shorter  tefm*would  put  American  authors  1°  »  <",'^J5°- 
taieous  position  even  at  home,  becwias  the  pracUce  under  an  inter- 
xiSional^nventlons  or  agreemenU  is  to  recognize  the  Urm  pre- 

^•SSrifaJ^n^Tiiu  <?SS^ts  to  «..  a  wor.:  F^r  thess^^^ 
thT^w  bill  8.  3043,  provKtoTthst  -authors  shall  have  copyright 
to  aU  their  Writings,  whether  pubUSb^l  or  unpublished,  ftom  and 
Stlrti*  crsatlon^Ksreof.  without  oompllancs  ^^If^y  «'°ff."2S! 
S  formalities,-  and  that  ths  tsrm  of  this  copyright  shall  fubslst 
for  thTllfe  of  the  suthor  and  SO  ywrs  tbsrwJter,  Then,  since  ths 
;?tbof  U  the  first  owner  of  hU  works.  It  is  provided  thst  he  may 
grant  the  right  or  rlahts  to  use  such  ^^^^It^  ty^^  .uthS 
and  for  anv  roeclfled  time  or  plsos.  Ownsrs  other  than  sutnors 
Sfy  d^  S^ST  eSt  all  .uchV«t.  of  a  right  or  rights  to  j«e 
mtut  be  in  writing  The  grantae  may  r«»rd  the  same  in  the 
SSynght  Office  T^ls  arrangement,  psttemed  after  the  rsgl.t«r1ng 
Sf^S  t?7^1  property,  p?ot«^llssr.  and  author.  aUke.  The 
user  may  go  to  the  Copyright  Office  for  information  about  the 
ownership  of  lltersry  and  artistic  wo«*s  he  msy  wish  to  buy  If 
hebuvs  s  right  to  tise  a  work  that  has  not  been  nconied.iDAU 
he  r^aras  his  grant,  hi.  right  U  to  prevaU  over  a  prior  unrecorded 

grant  of  the  same  right.  ^^ 

Common-law  and  statutory  copyright:  When  the  ne^^ll  pro- 
vided copyright  on  creaUon  without  formalities.  It  made  the  prin- 
SplV  ^  ^o^on-Uw  copyright  to  apply  to  "tatutory  coPF^g^;- 
^herefW^drafter.  of  the  biU  were  faced  with  the  Problem  of 
determining   how  far  the    jurisdiction,  of  common-law   and   stat- 
utory copyright  overlapped.     At  ths  time  of  a  similar  revision  of 
the^pyrlghl  law  of  ofeat  Britain  It  was  declared  that  common- 
law  copyrllht  became  statutory  copyright.     But  under  our  Const l- 
Ujtlon  Uiis  procedure  seemed  to  be  neither  possible  nor  advisable. 
The  following  adjustment  was  therefore  made:  Existing  oominan. 
SS?r£h?s  arl  re<ignised:  in  fact,  the  provision  of  section  2  of  the 
it  of  1908.  deciding  that  "nothing  to  thU  act  shall  be  construed 
to  annul  or  limit  the  right  of  the  author     •      •     •     ■^^"?™°^.^*T 
«r  eoultv     •      •     •   •     ha.  been  tocorporated  to  S.  3043   (sec.  45). 
but  this  provision  is  foUowed  by  a  proviso  which  f«^  "^^^  ^"^^ 
an  author  shall  elect  to  have  statutory  copyright  ^e.f"^°^f"  SS 
Lmmon-law   righU.     The   P"viso   rtlpulate.   that _^h    elecU^ 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  eaerctoed  by.  and  shall  be  binding 
^n.  an  author  or  other  owner  who  has  "«<»•  °^  "^f^^^'l^ffj: 
toto  BDecifled  acts  ,«ich  as  publication  of  a  work,  deposit  of  copies. 
SSrSSSTof^^rintTn  re^t  of  any  work,  or  "as^rtion  in  wr»^ 
inTof  any  claim  u>  copyright  under  thl.  act.  or  of  any  right  to 
iem«Le.   or   proceedlngji  for   Infringement  of    any   such  right   or 

'^Droosit  of  msnuscrlpts:  Permlarion  to  deposit  manuscrlpU  to 
thecSpyrtght  oSloe  Is  offered  a.  an  Inducement  to  »"t^0"^ 
SSrt^'^UMy  copyright.  By  ~ch  dn>o.lt  work.  «n  t^  prc^ 
tected  whUe  being  marketwl.  for  statutory  damages  are  provided 
for  infringement  of  statutory  oomrrlght.  ^^ 

Statutory  damages:  Ststutory  damafcs,  In  turn.  5*]^™^*^ 
a  luTw  imJortSoT^  Heretofore,  they  have  f«n  'f^^^^^  •V^ 
detVrrent    to    infringement.      For    this   purpose    they    ^av* J*^ 

fn^JS^rit^  in  '^^^^^iSl^^^^n^^L^'^Sa^SSSni^^ 
Unltsd  SUtss.     In  ths  propossd  Wll.  howsver.  statutory  oaroagr. 


right  to  sUtutorj  <lainag— .  V 


Mlnlmxmi  statutory  damages:  Slrjce  the  Justice  and  ressonaWe- 
ness  of  minimum  statutory  damages  as  determtoed  In  the  act  or 
1909  have  long  been  subject  of  debate,  it  may  be  too  much  to  hop* 
that  all  toteresta  will  be  completely  satisfied  with  the  "'"••J 
provisions  of  the  new  bUl.  This  is  partictUarly  true  In  view  or 
the  fact  that  broadcasters  wish  no  mtoimum  statutory  damage 
for  Infringement  of  performing  rights  of  music  over  the  radio. 
They  ask  that  the  matter  be  left  to  the  courts  as  is  done  to 
several  countries  that  are  members  of  the  Berne  Convention. 
The  reasons  advanced  against  doing  this  are  Uiat  in  European 
countries,  where  no  minimum  is  set.  performlng-rlghts  societies 
have  government  sponsorship,  performing  rlgh'Ji  are  rtscognized 
as  important  and  their  value  is  appreciated;  and  that  in  Canada. 
where  performing  rights  have  no  such  recognition,  courU  have 
awarded  damages  for  less  than  a  dollar,  which  authors  claim  Is 
equivalent  to  a  license  to  infringe. 

American  manufacture:  The  manufacturing  provisions  of  the  act 
of   1909  have  also  been  pubject  to  attack.     Advocates  of  the  ad- 
herence of  the  United  States  to  the  Berne  ConvenUon  have  been 
especially  opposed  to  them  because,  by  prescribing  American  manu- 
facture for  all  works  in  the  English  language  as  a  condition  of  copy- 
right protection,  they  have  stood  In  the  way  of  our  memt>er8hlp  in 
the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and  Artistic 
Works.    But  by  approaching  the  matter  pragmatically  and  with  tlie 
active  cooperation  of  a  representative  of  the  printing  trades,  it  has 
been  possible  to  propose  revision.    American  manufacture,  of  course, 
continues  to   be   required   of   works   by   American   axithors   and   by 
ijcrson-s  resident   In  this  country.     But  the  sd  Interim   clause  has 
been  omitted.     This   clause   allowed   authors   of   Engllsh-languaga 
works  published  abroad  protection  of  their  works  to  the  United 
States  untU   it  was  possible  to  republish  here,   which  must   take 
place  within  fl  months  of  first  publication  abroad,  the  Register  a 
Copyrights   ijeing    Informed   of    this   totentlon   wlthto    the    first   2 
months  of  that  interval.    Then,  to  order  to  retain  his  copyright,  ths 
author  must  publish  with  noUoe.  register  that  fact,  and  deposit  two 
copies  in  the  Copyright  Office.     The  new  bUl  permits  importations 
of  foreign  newspapers.  perlodlcaU.  or  magMrtnw;  ooptea  for  U^arle.; 
works  which  form  parU  of  private  ooUectkms  purchaMd  en  bloc.  \t 
not  for  sale  or  hire;  works  in  raised  charscters  for  the  blind;  IHtis- 
trations  of  s  scientific  work  or  reproductions  at  a  work  of  art  wber* 
the  subjects  represented  are  located  to  a  forstgn  ootmtry;  motion 
pictures  with  or  without  sound:  and  13  ooples  in  mantMcrtpt,  typs- 
•crlnt.  mlmeographlc,  or  photostatic  form.    Works  in  a  foreign  lan- 
cuscs  by  authors  not  resident  to  the  Unltsd  Statss  at  ths  tlms  d 
the  creation  of  the  work  do  not  corns  undsr  ths  manufscturUiff 
clause,  nor  do  suthorlasd  translstlons  to  a  fowlgn  Unguags  ct  • 
work  prevunMly  publUbed   In   the   Unltsd  SUts..     Work,  to   ths 
Knsllsh  language  may  be  imported  in  limited  quantltle..  if  not  for 
salTor  hire;  one  copy  per  perwn  Unport«l  to  psrKmal  baggage,  two 
copies  for  the  author's  own  Ui»;  snd  ons  copy  on  any  one  in  votes  for 
Dsrsotial  UM  If  no  perwn  other  than  a  rstall  book  dsalitr  in  tha 
United  States  .hall  act  as  agent  of  the  oonalgnee  to  ths  scqtxlsltloD 
of  such  copy.    In  addition  to  this  list,  which  was  dsslgnsd  to  »>s  to 
the  public  interest  without  harming  labor.  600  copies  ars  permlttsd 
through  the  usual  trade  channels  If  accompanied  by  an  affidavit 
suthorlzlng  the  importation,  signed  by  the  author  or  other  owner. 
The  purpoae  of  thU  quota  is  to  permit  a  trial  sale  toteat  the 
marketablUty  of  a  work  In  this  coimtry.  and  thu.  to  ascertain  U 
republication  by  American  labor  might  be  profitable.     If  Importa- 
Uons  beyond  the  quoU  are  made  with  the  consent  of  the  auOior, 
no  remedies  shall  be  avaUable  for  infringement  of  future  prtoUng. 
publication    dUtrlbutlon.  or  vending  of  such  work;   but,  all  other 
rlehts  within  the  copyright  are  retained  to  the  author  or  other  owner 
of  Buch  rights.    For  example,  if  the  work  Is  a  novel,  the  author  or 
other  owner  may  lose  his  book-pubUcation  right.,  but  this  lo«  doea 
not  affect  the  rights  to  dramatize  the  work  and  to  publish  the 
dramatization,  to  make  a  scenario  out  of  It.  to  use  episodes  from  it 
for  continuities  or  for  radio  skits.     But  if  the  work  is  not  repub- 
lished and  the  quota  Is  not  exceeded,  copyright  In  publication  rights 
as  well  as  to  other  rights  may  be  retained  untU  publicaUon  here  is 

Deposit  of  copies  in  the  Ubrary  of  Congress:  Abolition  of  for- 
malities as  a  condition  of  copyright  protection  does  not  ellminata 
the  requirement  for  depoelt  of  copies  to  the  Copyright  Office.  On 
the  contrary,  the  regulations  propo«d  by  8_3043  ^^,'»f«l«"';^,,^ 
assure  such  deposit,  for  it  1.  the  pubUjher  whose  right  to  pub  l«h 
wUl  be  recordS^to  the  Copyright  Ofllce  for  W.  own  PT^^^on- 
and  not  the  author,  who  is  made  responsible  '°r, ^^l*  ?«P«»"  °' 
copies  of  any  work  offered  for  nle  in  "iU°^°"f<*  8^^;.  ^i* 
ar^ngement  win  enable  the  Register  of  Copyrights  to  knowftom 
whom  to  require  deposits  of  copies,  should  ""^h  requart  t«come 
necessary  >  This  should  seldom  be  the  csae.  tot  the  require™!"' 
to^^t  is  tiSl  with  the  obligation  to  give  the  O^pyrtgt  C^ 
^f^  manufacture  by  American  labor.  The  bUl  ^o^)^^^l 
SSTpubllSi"  a?  the  time  of  ^eportt  .hall  fumlah  the  Cowrrtght 
Offlci  wl^  proof  of  manufacture  by  American  l*toor^tber  by 
h^ma  the  name  and  location  of  the  printer  upon  a.1  copies  or  by 
flllna  an  Jliuvit  to  thst  effect  st  the  tlms  of  deposit.  It  !•  slM 
JiSflrS?  SI!r  a  depo.it  of  cople.  .haU  be  made  for  any  subse- 

<At  preeent  the  Copyright  Office  !•  ,»»*n<"«Ef^^  «^*!»irS2 
h-rriiJ^the  Bupreme  Court  ruled,  on  Jsnusry  80,  19W.  in  the  esM 
^^W^nSif^^n  ^mi,Mn«  CO..  ine.  v.  fearton  «"^,  >^n  ( y^ 
Sns    n    *    Rent.    30)    thst  copyright  to  a  work  publisbsd  with 

J?tic?'u  vSS^'ltS,'ugh   it."^  "^^SSLiSS«S^ 
drportt  untU  ths  moment  of  brtogUig  suit  for  infirtiigsmsnt. 
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qurat  prtntlnc  of  «  work  that  contains  a  revision  thereof  or  a 
substantial  addition  thereto  or  any  material  change  in  the  t^xt 
or  lormat.  Failure  to  deposit  Is  pitnlshable  by  nne  and  by  loss 
of  the  right  to  statutory  damages  In  case  of  Infringement.  The 
drafters  of  the  new  bill  believe  It  is  Important  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  preserve  a  complete  record  of  national  achievement  In 
literary  and  artistic  works;  they  also  Ijelleve  this  can  be  assured 
by  the  method  proposed  more  readily  than  under  the  present 
systenv  even  though  the  latter  makes  deposit  a  condition  of  copy- 
right protection,  furthermore,  the  committee  holds  it  to  be  an 
Injustice  to  deprive  an  author  of  all  his  rights  In  bis  work  be- 
cause either  the  author  or.  as  is  often  the  ca.se.  someone  other 
than  the  author  failed  In  the  fulflllment  of  the  cbllgatlcn  to 
deposit  two  copies  of  the  published  work  In  the  Copyrleht  Office. 

Pees:  The  Copyright  OfBce  Is  to  be  paid  for  its  services.  Fees 
•re  required  at  the  time  of  deposit  of  copies,  for  the  privileges 
of  recordation  of  gr&nta.  and  for  any  registration  of  claim  to  copy- 
right that  is  desired.  Pees  are  also  required  for  copying  and 
certifying  copies  of  records,  and  for  any  requested  searcli  of  Copy- 
right Office  records.  But  no  fee  Is  required  as  a  cunditlon  of 
copyright  protection,  as  Is  true  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  1900.  for,  as  already  explained,  copyright  is  granted  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  creation  of  artistic  and  literary  works. 

New  provisions:  Among  the  new  provisions  of  8.  3043.  the  non- 
Infringing  uses  permitted  to  libraries  for  the  benefit  of  study  and 
research  are  of  especial  Importance.  The  new  bill  clearly  de- 
Rcrit>es  the  conditions  under  which  libraries  may  copy  manuscripts 
and  out-of-print  books  by  means  of  microcopy  and  other  photo- 
graphic processes  for  those  at  a  distance  who  would  otherwise 
have  no  access  to  the  desired  resotirces  for  study.  Noninfringing 
uses,  especially  by  motion  pictures  and  radio,  when  depicting 
public  scenes  or  broadcasting  public  events,  are  also  included. 
Diffusion  by  new  methods  hereafter  known  or  devised  Is  pro- 
vided in  order  to  iriake  it  possible  for  S.  3043  to  meet  new  ways 
of  using  literary  and  artistic  works  without  requiring  revision  of 
the  law. 

International  copyright  protection:  And  finally,  reciprocal  inter- 
national copyight  protection  has  been  made  possible.  For  the 
system  designed  for  the  improvement  of  copyright  protection 
within  the  United  States,  which  provides  for  copyright  on  creation, 
divisibility  of  copyright,  and  recognition  of  new  methods  of  dif- 
fusion, la  equally  suited  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  reciprocal  inter- 
national copyright  protection  through  agreement  or  convention, 
Inter-American  or  universal.  S.  3043,  when  compared  with  the 
Berne  Convention,  appears  to  meet  Its  requirements.  Moreover, 
until  the  United  States  adheres  to  the  Berne  Convention  or  to 
an  Inter-American  Convention,  bilateral  interchange  under  presi- 
dential proclamation  is  possible,  if  the  foreign  country  grants  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  lieneflts  of  copyright  on 
BUtifltantially  the  same  basis  as  to  Its  own  citizens.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  this  means  that  foreign  authors 
will  no  longer  be  required  to  fulfill  all  the  formalities  as  at 
present,  and  relations  with  countries  members  of  the  Berne  Con- 
vention can  approach  the  reciprocal  protection  possible  under 
that  treaty.  Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  the  elimination  of  for- 
malities from  our  law  may  encourage  the  simplification  of  copy- 
right requirements  on  the  part  of  countries  wishing  reciprocal 
relations  with  the  United  States.  The  profKJsed  revision  of  the 
copyright  law  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  provisions 
of  S  3043  Is  therefore  offered  by  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Copyright  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  assuring  to  the 
United  States  Its  share,  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  other  nations, 
In  the  culttirml  life  of  our  contemporary  world. 
Respectfully  yours. 

CoifMrrm  fob  Ttrx  Stttdt  or  Coptricht. 

Waldo  O    Lelakd.  Chairman, 

Edith  E.  Wau.  Executive  Secrrtary. 

National  CoMMrmx  or  thx  Unites  St.^tcs  or  Ameuca 

ok  Intwinattonai.  Intixucctual  Coofekation, 
Jambs  T.  Shotwxul,  Chairman, 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  Etc 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27  (legislatit>e  day  of  Monday,  March  4) . 

1940 


6T.\TENfENT  BY  HOWARD  I  YOUNO  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE.  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  VARI- 
OUS SOURCES 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  statement  of  Mr.  Howard  I.  Young,  president  of 
the  American  Zinc  Institute,  belore  the  Senat.e  Finance  Com- 


mittee in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  as  it  appeared  recently  in  the  Western  Mineral  Survey, 
published  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
I)cndix  of  the  Record  a  number  of  communications  I  have  re- 
cently received  from  farm  groups  in  my  State.  All  of  these 
statements  are  from  groups  which  have  experienced  at  first 
hand  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  and  communica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Amebican  Zutc  Insihutk.  Inc,  Befobb  the  Sen.\tb 
flNANCE   Commtttee.   Mabch    1.    1940 

The  operations  of  the  AmerlcAn  rlnc  lndu.stry  are  Nation-wide. 
Zinc  mining  Is  carried  on  In  18  States  In  the  western,  central,  and 
eajBtem  sections  of  the  United  Stales.  More  than  30  States  In  all 
are  concerned  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  zinc  and  Its 
producU.  About  25.000  men  are  employed,  and  It  Is.  therefore, 
reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  100,000  persona  are  directly 
dependent  upon  the  zinc  Industry. 

INrOEMATION    rrLED 

Almost  3  years  a^o  the  American  Zinc  Institute,  on  behalf  of 
the  domestic  zinc  producers,  filed  a  statement  with  the  committee 
for  reciprocity  Information  In  connection  with  the  trade-agreement 
negotiations  with  Canada.  Supplementary  briefs  were  filed,  and 
oral  presentations  were  made  by  various  divisions  of  the  Industry 
In  an  attempt  to  defend  the  tariff  rates  on  zinc  ore  and  slab  zinc 
established  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  which  were  unchanged  by  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Act  of  1930. 

TTNTTSUAl,  ACTION 

The  Zinc  Industry  was  puzzled  at  the  contemplated  concessions  to 
Canad*.  as  one  of  the  stated  principles  of  the  trade-agreement  pro- 
gram Is  that  concessions  shall  be  made  only  to  the  chief  source  of 
Imports  As  a  matter  of  fact,  imports  had  been  unimportant  ex- 
cept In  1937.  when  extraordinary  drought  conditions  in  Montana 
curtailed  domestic  production.  Even  In  1937.  zinc  Imjports  from 
Canada  were  In  fourth  place,  and  represented  less  than  15  percent 
of  total  Imports.  Belgium.  Peru,  and  Mexico  each  being  responsible 
for  a  larger  share.  Furthermore,  at  no  previous  time  had  Canada 
been  the  chief  source  of  our  Imports,  nor  has  this  situation  changed 
to  date. 

OTHEKS  BENErrr 
In   Ita  statement   filed   with   the   Committee   for  Reciprocity   In- 
formation on  March  12.  1938.  the  Institute  emphasized  the  proba- 

I    blllties  of  third  country  benefits  as  follows: 

i        "We  must  expect  Immediate  Imjxirtatlona  from  other  countries, 

'    particularly   Mexico.     •      •      •     The    low    wage    rates    prevalUnf?    in 
Mexico  Justify  current  duties  as  a  means  of  protection  for  American 

,   labor     •     •     •." 

The  Institute  then  quoted  the  following  statement  made  In  1921 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  when  2anc  rates  were  dis- 
cussed: 

"Here  (In  Mexico)  we  find  large  deposits  of  high-grade  zinc  ore 
that  have  not  Ijeen  worked.  As  soon  as  there  is  adjustment  of  the 
unrest  in  those  regions  these  deposits  can  furnish  enormous  quan- 
tities of  desirable  zinc  ore  at  extremely  low  cost.  The  freight  from 
these  mines  to  the  American  zinc  smelters  Is  high,  but  In  view  of 
the  low  cost  of  producing  the  ore  It  can  be  delivered  at  MlssLsstppl 
Valley  points  for  less  cost  than  much  of  the  output  from  the  mines 
even  of  that  section  of  the  United  States." 

ESCAPE    CXAUSZ 

As  a  response  to  our  expressed  fears  of  third  country  benefits,  we 
had  to  depend  upon  the  answer  that  was  given  at  the  hearing  time 
and  time  again  when  Senators.  Congressmen,  and  representatives 
of  Industry  mentioned  the  threat  of  a  general  Invasion  of  our  mar- 
kets. They  were  told  not  to  worry,  that  there  would  be  the  usual 
escape  clause  In  the  agreement  which  would  Insure  against  that 
risk.  The  zinc  industry  accepted  this  statement  at  Its  face  value 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  ray  of  hope  when  on  November  17, 
1038.  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  duties  on  zinc  ore  and 
slab  zinc  had  t>een  cut  20  p>ercent. 

not   11*   PT7BLIC    INTXRIST 

Because  we  believed  s  great  wrong  had  been  done  and  that  a 
serious  error  had  been  made,  energetic  protests  were  filed  promptly 
and  continuously  with  the  State  Department.  We  felt  sure  that  the 
sotindness  of  our  position  would  be  recognized  upon  review.  Add- 
ing to  this  assurance  was  the  public  statement  of  Dr  John  W. 
Pinch.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  In  April  1938  p^jlnted 
out  that  a  reduction  In  the  tariff  oti  zinc  could  hardly  be  considered 
In  the  public  interest  This  opinion.  It  will  be  noted,  was  offered  by 
Dr  Pinch  6  or  7  months  t)efore  the  announcement  of  the  duty  cut. 
Dr  Pinch's  views  were  greatly  amplified  by  the  report  Lssued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  under  date  of  June  27.  1939,  In  the  form  of  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  zinc.  It  Is  far  too 
long  to  quote  here,  but  this  analysis  supports  the  position  of  the 
Industry  and.  In  Its  final  paragraph,  states: 

"The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  zinc  Industry  Indicates  clearly 
that  domestic  producers  are  confronted  with  a  critical  situation  re- 
sulting primarily  from  unsatisfactory  conditions  abroad,  the  effects 
of  which  on  the  domestic  market  have  been  Intensified  by  the  20- 
percent  reduction  In  tariff." 

(The  full  text  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  analysis  will  be  found  on 
pages  2732-2735  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com* 
miuee.) 
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Months  went  by  and  we  persisted  in  our  protest  with  the  resvilt 
that  we  were  Invited  to  furnish  data  to  pennlt  of  a  special  study 
of  Elnc  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Division  of  the  Deptirtment  of 
8tat«.  We  furnished  everything  which  was  requested,  and  more. 
In  fact,  we  have  continued  to  do  so  to  date. 

paxBorr  Mxa 

As  a  result  of  direct  representatlODS  to  Secretary  Hull,  an  In- 
formal hearing  was  finally  arranged  for  September  18.  1939.  The 
Industry  took  great  pains  to  see  that  a  representative  group  of 
actual  producers  were  present  to  discuss  every  phase  of  the  in- 
dtistry.  Quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  trade-agreements 
organization  and  various  Government  departments  met  with  us, 
but  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  not  represented.  Frankly,  the  In- 
dustry was  disappointed.  We  had  to  do  most  of  the  talking.  Very 
few  significant  questions  were  asked.  A  great  deal  of  Information 
was  voluntarily  offered  by  the  industry,  and  after  the  meeting  a 
19-page  statement,  supplementary  to  the  conference,  was  submitted 
by  the  Industry.  Plve  months  and  more  have  passed.  We  are  still 
waiting  for  the  answer. 

ASKS  EXAimVATIOIV 

We  insist  that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  facts  was  not 
made  before  the  duty  concessions  on  zinc  ore  and  slab  zinc  were 
determined  upon.  We  submit  that  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  not  consulted  Is  a  strong  indication  of  the  correctness 
of  this  statement.  Furthermore,  apparently  the  analj-sls  since  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Government  authority  on  metals 
and  minerals,  has  carried  no  weight  with  the  trade-agreement 
organization;  and  this,  we  believe,  warrants  our  vigorous  protest. 

Finally,  we  point  to  clause  XTV  of  the  Canadian  agreement, 
which  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  Government  of  each  country  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw 
or  to  modify  the  concession  granted  on  any  article  under  this 
agreement,  or  to  Impose  quantitative  regulations  on  the  importa- 
tion of  any  such  article  If,  as  the  result  of  the  extension  of  such 
concession  to  other  foreign  countries,  such  countries  obtain  the 
niajor  benefit  of  the  concession,  and  If  In  consequence  imjxjrts  of 
the  article  concerned  Increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten 
serious  injury  to  domestic  producers." 

We  submit: 

(1)  That  third  countries  have  obtained  the  major  benefits  of  the 
duty  concessions,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  1939  imports  show 
that  Canada  was  respwnslble  for  12  percent;  Peru,  14.5  percent;  and 
Mexico.  59  4  percent. 

(21  That  in  consequence  Imports  have  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  threaten  serious  lnj\iry  to  domestic  producers.      

(3)  That  the  industry  has  applied  for  relief  vmder  clause  XIV. 
but  without  resiilt. 

In  presenting  Its  case  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
American  Zinc  Institute  emphasized  that  there  are  provisions 
within  the  Canadian  agreement  Itself — the  agreement  responsible 
for  the  duty  concessions  on  zinc — which  oould  and  should  have 
been  exercised  to  rectify  the  error  and  repair  the  damage.  We 
reiterate  this  point,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  in  no  case  has  the 
escape  clauses  on  any  Item  In  any  agreement  been  exercised,  we 
are  beginning  to  despair  ot  any  exception  in  ovir  case,  regardless  of 
the  facts.  Therefore  we  respectftiUy  urge  this  coxnmittee  to  con- 
sider suitable  curbs  or  mandatory  provisions  to  be  Included  In  the 
•ct.  If  It  is  extended,  which  will  insure  review  and  revision  of  duty 
concessions  when  Indicated.  We  believe  that  the  amendments  stig- 
gested  by  the  American  Mining  Congress  would  afford  established 
American  industries  this  vitally  needed  protection. 

Okowzxs  ic  SHtPPiBS  Association  or  Idaho, 

Nampa.  Idaho,  February  20.  1940. 
Hon.  John  Thomas. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  O. 
Deak  SENAToa:  It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  in  the 
negotiations  of  reciprocal -trade  agreement  with  Chile  one  of  the 
commodities  Involved  is  onions.  While  we  are  refraining  from 
czpreaslng  any  opposition  relative  to  the  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments, we  thought  it  advisable  to  advise  you  gentlemen  who  are 
representing  the  industry  in  Idaho  of  the  fact  that  the  growers  of 
onions  of  the  State  of  Idaho  for  the  past  2  years  have  suffered  tre- 
mendous lossea  due  to  the  extreme  low  price  of  the  commodity. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  Investigate  and  see  If  our 
Information  Is  correct  and.  If  so.  use  your  good  Infiuence  In  pro- 
tecting the  welfare  of  the  Idaho  onion  Indtistry. 

I  might  add  that  the  production  of  onions  from  Idaho  must  of 
necessity  Increase  in  quantity  as  the  new  land  coming  under  culti- 
vation is  adapted  to  our  standard  commodities  of  potatoes,  onions, 
sugar  beets,  and  each  must  bear  Its  relative  Increase  In  acreage. 

Thanking  you  for  past  considerations  and  with  kind  i>er8onal 
regards,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gsowots  &  Shiffebs  Association 

or  Idaho. 
Dave  L.  BtraH,  Secretary-Manager. 

The  Idaho  Stats  Dsditmen's  Association. 

Boise,  Idaho.  March  19.  1940. 
Hon.  John  W.   Thomas, 
United  States  Senator. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deas  Senator  Thomas:  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago.  asking 
that  you  support  the  Plttman  amendment,  providing  for  Senate 
ratification  of  ail  future  trade  agreements. 


Again   I   urge   that    you   use    all    your    Influence    to   pass   this 
amendment.     Tou  no  doubt  will  hear  from  other  dairymen  and 
creamery  operators  In  regard  to  this  matter. 
Thank  you  for  any  cooperation  which  you  can  give. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  L.  HzNosix.  President. 

Cauwkll,  Idaho.  February  S,  1940. 
Hon.  John  Thomas. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C.  

Deas  Senator  t>iomas:  At  the  regular  meeting  of  Canyon 
County  Pomona  Grange,  held  Jantiary  18,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed. 

Whereas  the  Canyon  County  Pomona  Grange  is  In  favor  of 
true  reciprocal  a^reemente  with  other  countries,  whereby  the 
products  of  each  country  are  required  by  the  other  to  fill  thelr 
mutual  needs,  and 

Whereas  the  grange  believes  the  American  farmer  is  entitled 
to  the  American  market  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  fill  the 
requirements  of  the  same,  and 

Whereas  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  which  will 
soon  expire,  does  not  meet  these  requirements  or  conditions,  and 
a  continuation  of  the  same  will  be  asked. 

Therefore,  the  Canyon  County  Pomona  Grange  asks  our  dele- 
gation to  throw  Its  Influence  against  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram and  bring  about  a  repudiation  of  all  treaties  entered  into 
imder  this  program  that  have  not  been  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Smith, 
Secretary,  Canyon  County  Pomona  Grange. 


Daiktmek's  Co-op  CHEAMniT  of  Botsz  Valixt. 

CaldweU,  Idaho.  March  11.  1940. 
Hon.  John  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Senator  Thomas:  We  regret  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  extending  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  3  more 
years.  We  are  depending  on  you  to  vote  for  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  will  provide  for  the  Senate  ratification  of  trade  agree- 
ments. 

The  dairy  Indiistry  gives  year-round  employment  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  and  we  know  of  no  other  product  that  gives  the 
farmer  a  steady  income  every  month,  every  week,  and  every  day  of 
the  year. 

The  reciprocal -trade  agreements  have  been  very  detrimental  to 
our  people,  and  we  believe  that  no  Individual  not  familiar  with 
agriculture  con  understand  how  much  damage  trade  agreements 
can  injure  Idaho  farmers. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  R.  BiowN,  Manager. 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps — One  of  Most  Popular 
Activities  of  Federal  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  vigor- 
ously favored  an  increase  In  the  appropriations  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  supported  the  Scmgham 
and  Leavy  amendments,  on  account  of  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  this  agency  throughout  the  Nation  and 
particularly  in  my  own  congressional  district  In  southwest 
Washington.  The  useful  and  constructive  work  performed 
by  the  young  men  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  has  received  univer- 
sal praise.  In  my  State  and  district  in  addition  to  building 
trails,  roads,  bridges,  the  preventlwi  of  floods  and  soil  erosion, 
and  other  public  improvements,  their  services  in  effectively 
fighting  forest  fires  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  millions  ot 
dollars.  The  young  men  themselves  have  benefited  greaUy 
from  the  training  and  instruction  which  they  have  received, 
and,  of  course,  their  own  compensation  and  the  allotments  to 
their  dependents  have  provided  added  purchasing  power. 
The  expenditures  for  materials  and  supplies  In  the  vldnlty 
of  the  camps  have  been  a  direct  benefit  to  numerous  business 
firms  and  merchants. 

I  am  advised  that  new  camps  will  be  established  In  my 
district  for  the  summer  of  1940  as  follows;  Camp  NP-10, 
at  Quinault.  in  the  Olympic  National  Park,  and  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  the  camp  at  Packwood,  Mcimt  Rainier;  and  the 
following  camps  will  be  continued  in  operation:  Camp  P-208 
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the  American  Zinc  Institute,  belore  the  Senate  Finance  Corn- 
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at  Elma.  Camp  SCS-12  at  Montesano.  Camp  P-34  at  Handle. 
Camp  P-223  at  Doty.  Camp  P-40  at  Carson,  and  Camp  P-219 
at  Rainier. 

I  regret  that  if  the  reduction  In  the  appropriation  Is  re- 
stored In  the  Senate,  which  I  hope  it  will  not  be.  the  follow- 
ing camp6  «iU  likely  be  discontinued,  which  will  be  a  serious 
loss  and  detriment  to  all  concerned:  Camp  at  Yacolt,  camp 
at  Skamania — known  as  Beacon  Rock,  Camp  P-213  at  Cath- 
lamet,  and  the  Millersylvania  Camp  in  Thurston  County 
where  the  project  work  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine  record  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  under  the  able  direction  of  the  late  Robert  Pechner  is 
being  continued  under  his  able  successor,  Hon.  James  J. 
McEntec. 


Special  Joint   Congressional  Forestry   Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27,  1940 

Mr.  PXJLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  House  passed 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  51.  extending  the  time  for  mak- 
ing a  report  by  the  Special  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Forestry  until  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  five  Senators,  as  follows: 
Senators  J.  H.  Bankhead  2d.  Alabama,  chairman;  W.  J.  Bulow, 
South  Dakota;  C.  L.  McNary.  Oregon;  E.  D.  Smith,  South 
Carolina;  D.  W.  Clark,  Idaho;  and  five  Congressmen,  as  fol- 
lows: Congressmen  H.  P.  Fulmer.  South  Carolina,  vice  chair- 
man; Wall  Doxey.  Mississippi;  W.  M.  Pierce,  Oregon;  D.  A. 
Reed.  New  York;  H.  L,  Englebright.  California. 

We  held  hearings  at  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Mobile.  Ala..  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Portland,  Oreg..  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  several  hearings  here  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

These  hearings  were  completed  some  10  or  12  days  ago. 
The  information  gathered  is  now  being  printed  in  various 
volumes. 

The  request  for  this  extension  of  time  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  committee  would  not  be  able  to  write  a  report  by 
April  1.  1940.  at  which  time  the  life  of  this  committee  was 
scheduled  to  expire. 

POr  the  information  of  the  Members  and  those  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  our  natural  resources,  our  forestry  re- 
sources being  one  of  our  major  national  resources,  I  will  state 
that  we  were  able  to  gather  valuable  information  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  United  States  where  hearings  were 
held. 

I  am  one  who  conscientiously  believes  that  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  belong  to  the  people  and  should  be 
utilized  in  the  interest  and  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Not  only  were  we  able  to  get  a  real  picture  of  the  forestry 
situation  from  numerous  witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee at  these  various  hearingcs.  but  we  were  privileged  to 
cover  considerable  territory  adjacent  to  the  place  where  we 
held  hearings,  during  which  time  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  just  what  is  happening  to  the  forestry  resources  of 
the  country.  I  want  to  state  to  you  that  unless  something 
Is  done  to  stop  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  forests  of  this 
country  the  years  will  not  be  many  before  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole  will  find  itself  in  the  position  of  certain  definite  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  large  sawmill  operators  and  pulp 
mills,  who  apparently  are  interested  only  in  the  dollar,  have 
cut  millions  of  acres  clean. 

You  have  heard  about  the  Ozark  tenant  farm  problem  in 
Missouri.  Certain  operators  moved  into  the  southeast  of 
that  great  State,  and  they  have  utterly  destroyed  the  forests, 
which  has  brought  about  unemployment,  delinquent-tax  lands. 
and  the  closing  down  of  many  furniture  factories,  necessitat- 
ing these  folks  secxulng  forest  products  over  long  hauls  from 
other  scctiona. 


NORTH   LAKX  STATES 

The  Northern  Lakes  region,  often  called  the  cut-over 
area,  is  a  vast  empire  of  some  57  million  acres  in  northern 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  The  region  takes  in 
86  counties,  the  total  population  is  slightly  over  one  and 
one-half  million,  or  about  that  of  Detroit. 

Here  lives  a  ixjpulation  of  one  and  one-half  million. 
Many  of  these  people  suffer  from  lack  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. Many  are  unemployed.  Too  many  have  to  have 
relief  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  people  and  the  region, 
faced  with  excessive  costs  of  local  government,  high  taxes, 
and  relatively  low  income,  constitute  one  of  the  Nation's 
critical  social  and  economic  problems. 

Woodsmen,  miners,  farmers,  and  others  once  made  a 
good  living  in  this  region;  some  prospered,  but  with  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  trend  of  opportunity  dcclined. 
Even  before  1929  there  were  more  workers  than  jobs.  Today 
the  region  holds  a  stranded  population. 

The  area  of  old-growth  saw  timber  in  the  region  has 
been  reduced  from  fifty-seven  million  to  two  and  seven- 
tenths  million  acres  by  logging  and  flres.  Sixty-five  percent 
of  the  second  growth  has  little  use  at  present.  A  program 
of  restoration  and  protection  for  the  forests  will  help  in- 
dustry to  maintain  its  present  position  and  insure  its  in- 
creased importance  in  the  future. 

Up  until  recent  years  the  Lake  States  softwood  furnished 
most  of  the  construction  timber,  fence  posts,  telephone  poles, 
and  ties  for  an  expanding  agricultural  and  railroad  empire. 
Its  hardwoods  made  furniture,  flooring,  and  other  household 
articles  for  the  Nation.  By  1900  most  of  the  pine  was  gene. 
and  20  years  later  the  cream  of  the  hardwoods  had  been 
removed.  In  1890  Lake  States  lumber  production  was  35 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total.  Thirty  years  later  it  was  but 
8  p)ercent.    Today  it  is  4  percent. 

In  the  North  Pacific  area,  including  the  redwoods  In 
California,  Douglas  fir  m  Oregon  and  Washington,  we 
Still  have  considerable  valuable  timber.  However,  most  of 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  large  operators  who  own  large  areas. 
While  some  few  of  these  operators  are  doing  a  fairly  good 
job  in  properly  cutting,  there  are  numerous  operators,  in- 
cluding large  operators,  who  are  cutting  everything  clean. 

I  passed  through  one  section  containing  35.000  acres 
owned  by  a  large  corporation.  This  area  is  covered  by  a 
logging  railroad,  and  all  of  the  timber  Is  being  cut.  after 
which  it  will  pa3s  into  the  hands  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
as  tax -delinquent  land,  and  perhaps  unpaid  taxes  for  3  or 
4  years  will  be  included  in  the  tax  delinquency. 

At  the  time  we  held  hearings  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  a  local 
paper  in  Coose  County  had  to  add  52  pages  for  the  purpo.se 
of  advertising  tax-delinquent  lands.  These  lands  were  owned 
by  individijals,  not  by  large  operators  or  nonresident 
owners.  Now,  what  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  those 
who  own  these  lands  will  become  nonlandowners.  This  will 
mean  unemployment  and  the  necessity  for  relief  funds  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  next  move  I  find  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
great  State  of  Oregon  will  be  to  place  these  lands  in  the 
Federal  Forest  Service.  I.  also,  find  that  because  of  so 
much  of  the  land  having  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  l)ecause  of  so  many  thousands  of  acres  being 
tax  delinquent,  the  counties  are  now  coming  to  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  requesting  a  larger  tax  payment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  counties  to  defray  their  expenses. 

In  the  meantime,  the  pitiful  thing  that  is  happening  Is  that 
they  are  increasing  the  tax  on  those  who  are  continuing  to 
hold  their  lands,  which,  natiirally.  sooner  or  later  will  force 
them  to  give  up,  and  again  we  have  more  tax-delinquent 
lands  and  more  nonlandowners,  as  well  as  additional  unem- 
ployed people. 

WHAT    ABOUT    THI    SOTTTn? 

One  of  the  greatest  resources  we  have  In  the  Southeast  is 
and  has  been  our  forest  resources.  I  find,  however,  that 
practically  all  of  the  virgin  timber  has  been  destroyed,  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  have  been  cut  clean,  with 
tax-delinquent  lands  increasing,  farmers  becoming  tenant 
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operators,    and    unemployment    Increasing   by    leaps    and 
boxmds. 

Recently  we  have  had  forty-odd  pulp  and  paper  mills  move 
Into  the  Southeast.  Many  of  our  people  were  happy  because 
of  these  Industries  coming  to  the  South,  believing  that  It 
would  mean  employment.  Increased  jiurchasing  power  be- 
cause of  income  from  forest  products  and  wages  to  the  wage 
earDers. 

WHAT  a  BAPmnXQT 

These  mills  operate  under  a  hog-tied  monopolistic  program 
In  bu3nng  pulpwood.  Let  me  give  yoa  this  concrete  example: 
These  mills  divide  the  area  into  what  Is  called  regions,  per- 
haps composing  several  counties.  They  then  make  connec- 
tion with  some  party — a  banker,  merchant,  or  some  other 
person  who  is  financially  able  to  carry  out  their  contracts 
with  the  mills  in  buying  and  shipping  pulpwood  from  that 

area. 

This  agent  or  contractor  receives  the  price  paid  by  the 
pulp  mills,  and  the  price  is  on  a  uniform  basis  In  every  State, 
out  of  which  this  agent  ^r  contractor  proceeds  to  employ 
additional  agents  or  contractors  to  purchase  pulpwood  direct 
from  the  farmers. 

Practically  all  of  the  pulpwood  is  bought  from  the  farmer 
In  what  is  known  as  hog-round  lot,  containing  so  many  acres. 
This  contractor  then  proceeds  to  hire  cheap  labor;  in  fact,  he 
is  forced  to  hire  cheap  labor  because  of  the  price  that  he 
receives  from  the  regional  agent,  and  then  they  proceed  to 
cut  everything  from  the  sire  of  your  arm  on  up.  In  a  great 
many  Instances  quite  a  lot  of  the  timber  thereon  would  make 
sawmill  timber,  which  is  much  more  valuable  than  pulpwood. 
The  price  that  is  paid  to  the  farmer  ranges  from  50  cents 
to  $1  per  imlt.  A  unit  contains  1«0  cubic  feet,  instead  of  128 
cubic  feet,  which  is  a  standard  cord  of  wood. 

Farmers  have  tried  to  sell  direct,  but  they  are  forced  to 
sell  through  these  agents;  and.  so  far  as  having  any  bargain- 
ing power  or  being  able  to  secure  a  price  in  line  with  the 
value  of  their  producte.  they  are  just  as  helpless  and  as  hope- 
less as  a  man  who  Is  confined  to  a  chain  gang. 

This  morning  I  had  in  my  ofBce  the  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration,  securing  information 
out  of  the  investigations  which  we  had  made  in  the  South 
about  the  pulpwood  situation. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  to 
thoroughly  investigate  and.  If  possible,  prosecute  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not  complying 
with  the  wage  and  hour  law  for  the  reason  that  their  agent 
representing  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  is  not  paying  a  fair 
wage. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  agent  or  the  contractor  operating 
under  the  regional  agent  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
ridiculously  low  wages  which  are  being  paid  in  the  South. 
In  that  it  is  Impossible  to  pay  a  halfway  decent  wage  and  pay 
farmers  even  the  price  that  farmers  are  now  receiving  for 
their  pulpwood,  which  is.  as  stated,  far  below  the  actual  cost 
of  producing  pulpwood. 

The  trouble  with  the  large  operators,  as  well  as  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  is  that  they  all  belong  to  their  various  asso- 
ciations, and  they  are  operating  under  trade-practice  rules 
and  regulations,  which  naturally  brings  about  a  hog-tied 
monopoly  in  not  only  buying  forest  products  but  in  selling 
their  manufactured  products.  In  fact,  this  is  the  serious 
trouble  in  our  country  today.  Practically  every  one  of  these 
large  and  well-ocganized  groups  not  only  control  their  pro- 
duction but  they  control  their  distribution  and  the  fixing  of 
prices,  all  of  which  is  at  the  expense  of  farmers  and  the  con- 
suming public  generally. 

During  these  hearings  I  have  made  statements  along  this 
Une;  but  in  every  instance  the  representatives  of  these  vari- 
ous groups,  who  were  always  present,  stated  that  such  views 
were  ridiculous.  To  bear  out  my  contention,  the  following 
clipping  from  the  press  may  be  of  interest: 

■ocTHOur  pii««  nfDUStmr  ■tjicb  atoxti-  or  law 
Nrw  Oiu^i«.   February   SI.— The  FedenU   Oo^"^^^^-   ™f!l^f 
«alnst  an  alleg«l  monopoly  In  the  southern  pine  ^^'^^'■^'^l 
fliied   the   Southern   Pine   AaBoclatlon.   oomprUlng   more   than  276 
mills  in  il  Sutes,  and  2  amiiated  organlzaUona. 


united  states  Judge  Wayne  O.  Borah  llnsd  the  ssaodatloa  •lOXWa 
and  the  Souttaem  Pme  Lmnber  Sscbangc,  of  New  (Mmds.  azid  the 
National  Anoclatlon  of  Oommlaslon  Lumbar  SalMonen.  of  Ctoreland. 
Ohio.  SI, 000  each  when  they  entered  nolo  contendera  ptoaa  to 
charges  of  violating  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

The  Judge  ordered  the  defendants  to  discontinue  grsding.  iupec- 
Uon.  and  grsde-marking  practices  by  which  the  southern  pine 
Industry  waa  allegedly  oontroUed. 

The  Indictment  charged  the  Southern  Pine  AaeocUUcn  and  me 
Southern  Pine  Lumber  ficchange  compiled  and  distributed  reports 
en  production,  orders,  and  shipment-s  "which  did  not  reflect  the 
true  ■outhem  pine  indiistry";  and  that  the  defendants,  by  "•p- 
proving"  certain  dealers,  grade-marking  Ixunber  after  in^teetlons. 
agreeing  on  price  standard*,  and  other  practices.  oontroUed  the 
Industry  In  Virginia,  the  CaroUnas,  Oeorgla.  Florida,  Alabama.  Mls- 
Blsslppl.  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  committee  was  unable  to 
write  its  report  and  make  its  recommendsUlona  to  the 
Congress  at  this  time.  I  make  this  statement  for  the  reason 
that  I  hoped  very  much  that  we  would  be  able  to  consider 
some  helpful  legislation — legislation  wiiich  would  tend  to 
build  up  and  preserve  our  forest  resources  in  the  interest  of 
the  people. 

Some  time  ago  I  Introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  8550)  known  as 
the  forest  restoration  bill. 

I  regret  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  any  consideration 
of  this  bill  during  the  present  session,  for  the  reason  that 
I  believe  that  not  only  will  this  bill  work  very  successfully  In 
every  State  In  the  Union;  but.  an.  far  as  the  South  is  con- 
cerned. It  would  save  us  from  the  same  ^tuatlon  that  I  have 
referred  to  in  the  State  of  Mlssoiul.  the  North  Lake  SUtes 
section,  and  other  sections  of  tht  country  where  the  forest 
resources  have  already  been  destroyed. 
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ARTICLE      BY      WILLIAM      GREEN.      PRESIDENT.      AlOERTCAN 
FEDERATION   OP  LABOR 


Mr.  ANGEIJj.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  followir^  article  by  Wil- 
liam Green,  which  was  published  in  today's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  March  27.   19401 

A.    r.    OF  L.   AMD    trWTONS 

(By  WlUlam  Green) 

Westbrook  Pegler's  charge  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
condones  and  protects  dishonest  imlonlsm  la  a  dellberat*  falsehood. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  denounces  the  miserable  few 
who  manage  to  worm  their  way  Into  the  labor  movement  for  dis- 
honest purposes  and  perronal  adTtoicement.  We  call  upon  our 
affiliated  unions  to  root  out  and  expel  any  Individual  found  guilty 
of  a  betrayal  of  trust.  In  addition,  we  call  upon  the  constituted 
public  authorities  of  our  cities.  States,  and  Nation  to  enforce  the 
law  that  applies  to  aU  our  cltleens  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  U  a  union  of  trade  unions.  It 
is  composed  of  the  following  groups  of  organizations: 

One  hundred  and  six  national  and  International  unions,  which 
have  33.744  local  unions.  ^    _*     n.._v 

Porty-nlne  State  federations  of  la»x»  (Including  Puerto  Rleo). 

Eight  hundred  and  six  city  central  bodies.  «..  .  ^  ,       , 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  directly  affiliated  local 
trade  and  Federal  labor  unions. 

Four  departments,  which  have  942  local  councils. 

The  national  and  International  unions,  many  of  which  antedate 
thrAmCTliirrF^eratlon  of  Labor  itself,  hold  charters  of  affllla- 
tfon^S^^e^Serlcan  Federation  of  Labor,  which  give,  them 
fS?  ^Snamj  and  full  authority  to  govern  their  own  Internal 
nui   autonomy   '^  ^   ^     American   Federation   of   Labor   Is 

iSe^t^  ie  Su!L  tTthe  Federal  Government.  Their  elected 
mt-T^  ar^r^Donslble  to  the  meml>er8  of  the  union,  not  to  the 
AmTr?ca^F^^"on  of  Labor.  The  officer,  of  the  American 
S^tSfi^^I^bor  have  no  legal  or  constitutional  authority  to 
JJ^SJSrthe  officers  of  a  national  or  International  union  or  ta 
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glT*  thctn  orders.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  no 
power  of  eompuJalon  over  these  union*.  Thetr  Msoclatlon  with 
the  American  PMeratlon  of  Labor  la  an  entirely  voluntary  one 

That  is  as  It  should  be.  The  tmderlylng  principle  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  voluntarism.  These  unions  are 
represented  In  the  annual  conventions  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  their  membership  They  can.  if  they 
v.'lah.  vote  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  so  as  to  give  the  central  authority  police  powers  over 
them.  They  have  not  done  so  and  they  probably  will  not  do  so 
because  they  are  Jealous  of  their  Independence.  They  fear  dic- 
tatorship They  reason  that  in  a  democratic  organization  supreme 
power  should  be  vested  In  the  membership  rather  than  a  small 
group  of  officers  at  the  top. 

Under  theae  circumstances.  If  control  of  a  national  or  Interna- 
tional union  passes  Into  bad  hands  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
must  rely  on  the  public  authorities  and  the  membership  of  the 
Individual  union  to  correct  the  situation.  True,  the  other  organi- 
Eaticns  In  the  American  Ptderatlon  of  Labor  can  vote  to  expel  a 
union  from  the  federation,  but  that  would  punish  the  members 
of  the  union  rather  than  the  real  culprits.  That  la  not  a  cure,  but 
amputation 

Experience  has  dpmonstrated  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  extremely 
rare  and  that  they  are  quickly  remedied.  Crooks  cannot  get  away 
with  It  indeflnltely  In  unions  any  more  thsm  In  public  life.  The 
members  of  organized  labor  feel  they  are  capable  of  governing  their 
own  unions.  They  do  not  consider  It  wise  to  sacrifice  self-govern- 
ment to  dictatorship  for  the  sake  of  protection  from  the  possible 
danger  of  racketeers. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  does  have  power  to  regulate 
to  some  extent  the  affairs  of  directly  affiliated  Federal  labor  unions. 
Bute  federations  of  labor,  and  city  central  bodies.  This  power  Is 
effectively  exerted  whenever  the  necessity  arises.  I  challenge  Mr. 
Pegler  or  anyone  else  to  point  out  a  single  case  where  the  Anierlcan 
Federation  of  Labor  failed  to  act  against  wrongdoing  In  any  of  these 
organizations  over  which  it  possesses  regulatory  powers. 

Mr  Pegler  further  charges  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
demands  public  prosecution  of  union  offenders  In  one  breath  and 
then,  in  the  next,  opposes  the  current  antitrust  campaign  against 
unions  conducted  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Thurman  Arnold. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  doea  oppose  this  campaign. 
It  will  never  agree  that  organized  labor  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  which  was  adopted  to  break  up  cor- 
porate and  flnancial  trusts.  Wlien  this  law  was  applied  against 
unions,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  sectired  the  enactment 
of  the  Clajrton  Act.  which  sp>eclflcally  exempted  labor  unions  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Its  affiliated  unions  con- 
demn collusion,  prlce-rlgglng,  and  monopolistic  combines  between 
local  unions  and  employers.  We  insist,  however,  that  such  mani- 
festly illegal  practices,  if  they  exist,  should  be  prosecuted  under 
the  properly  applicable  laws,  not  the  antitrust  laws.  We  fear,  with 
good  reason,  that  the  antitrust  laws  can  be  used  as  an  lnstr\unent 
to  destroy  organized  labor  and  place  It  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  No  legal  prestidigitation  can  ever  convince  vis 
that  working  men  and  women  associated  in  a  union  for  their  self- 
protection  against  the  entrenched  power  of  Industry  and  capital 
constitute  a  trtist  Inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

President  Roosevelt  recently  declared  that  most  newspaper  col- 
umnists are  wrong  80  percent  of  the  time.  I  would  raise  that 
estimate  to  100  percent  with  respect  to  Mr.  Pegler's  ttaseless  attacks 
on  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program  Has 

Failed 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    BERTRAND    W.    GEARHART.    OF 

CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  firmly  believe 
that  American  enterprise,  both  agricultural  and  industrial, 
is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  high  tariff  on  competitive 
items  from  low-cost  countries,  I  am  also  quite  convinced  that 
our  export  market  can  be  expanded  through  the  judicious 
use  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  method — by  "hoss 
trading."  to  make  use  of  a  popular  and  thoroughly  imder- 
stood  colloquialism.  I  would  be  happy  to  support  a  proposal, 
constitutional  in  form,  which  is  puri)osed  to  that  end  11  I 


could  be  assured  that  it  would  be  administered  with  due  re- 
gard for  and  in  recognition  of  the  traditional  tariff  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

My  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the  so-called  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  June  12.  1934,  is  based  primarily  upon 
my  objection  to  the  philosophy  which  has  controlled  the 
administration  in  its  negotiation  of  agreements  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  its  enactment.  The  law  has  never 
been  adminl'^tered — as  its  fervent  friends  assured  us  it  would 
be — in  recognition  of  the  give-and-take  principle — that  Is, 
the  granting  of  concessions  within  our  own  mar'cet  in  retxim 
for  specified  privileges  in  markets  beyond  our  borders — but 
rather  merely  as  an  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
horizontal  leveling  of  the  protective-tariff  walls  set  up  by 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

In  other  words,  in  agreement  after  agreement  the  tariff 
schedules  on  innumerable  items  have  been  slashed,  with  no 
other  objective  in  view  than  to  reduce  our  tariff  protection 
to  an  approximate  50  percent  of  that  which  was  fixed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  a  decade  ago. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  real  objection  of  the  opponents  of 
the  move  to  extend  this  program,  which  has  worked  so  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Americans  and  so  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  who  live  beyond  the  seas,  lies  in  the  failure  of 
the  State  Department  to  make  full  use.  in  its  negotiations 
with  other  nations,  of  the  tremendous  bargaining  power  of  the 
Nation  with  a  view  to  the  widening  of  our  opportunities  in 
foreign  markets,  and  with  a  firm  determination  of  preventing 
a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  importation  of  competitive 
items. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  could  better  define  the 
kind  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  law  of  which  I  would 
approve — one  which  would  make  full  use  of  the  tremendous 
bargaining  power  of  our  country  in  the  foreign  field — than  did 
the  late  and  lamented  William  McKinley,  when  he  in  his 
famoiis  Cleveland  speech  said: 

The  end  In  view  is  always  to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  country  by  granting  concessions  to  the 
products  of  other  lands  that  we  need  and  cannot  produce  ourselves, 
and  which  do  not  Involve  any  loss  of  labor  to  our  own  people  but 
tend  rather  to  Increase  our  employment. 

If  the  State  Department  had  permitted  itself  to  have  been 
guided  by  this  formula,  which  is  so  succinctly  and  persua- 
sively stated.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  today  very  much 
oppxjsition  to  the  renewal  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 
It  Is  a  pity,  indeed,  that  this  program,  fraught  as  it  is  with 
such  great  possibilities,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  become  so  infatuated  with  the  indefensible  principle  of 
free  trade  that  they  can  no  longer  deal  with  the  subject  of 
International  trade  realistically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Saturday  night,  because  of  the  courtesy 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  the  people  of  the  Nation  on  this  subject.  Though  the 
time  that  was  made  available  to  me  was  not  great  enough  to  do 
justice  to  this  most  intricate  subject,  because  I  do  treat  of 
two  points  which  I  consider  of  great  importance,  I  ask  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  of  this  body  to  con- 
clude my  instant  remarks  by  reading  into  the  Record  that 
which  I  then  had  to  say : 

Though  the  debate  over  the  renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  law  has  been  extensive,  there  are  certain  phases  of  the 
Issue  which  have  net  been.  In  my  opinion,  adequately  dlsciossed,  one 
of  which  Involves  the  promises  made  which  remain  unkept. 

Because  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  subject  from  this  particular 
angle.  I  am  grateful  Indeed  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  to  station  WJSV  for  the  prlvUege  which  Is.  because  of  their 
coxirtesy.  now  mine 

In  1934.  when  the  proponents  of  the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  first  urged  the  adoption  of  the  program,  two 
definite  reasons  were  advanced.  The  first  involved  the  promise  to 
bring  back  through  the  use  of  this  new  methcxl  of  regulating 
International  trade  the  days  of  bumper  prospterlty  which  the 
country  enjoyed   during  the   1920'8. 

The  second  reason  which  these  enthusiasts  advanced  was  really 
but  a  part  of  the  first  one  Tney  assured  us — promised  us.  In 
fact — that  the  operation  of  the  program  would  reeult  most  cer- 
tainly In  expanding  our  exports,  to  the  end  that  farmers  and 
Industrialists  alike  woiild  be  able  to  enjoy  again  those  good  old 
days  when  everything  we  touched  turned  to  gold. 
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In  applying  the  acid  test  to  the  trade-agreements  propram.  we 
must,  of  course,  measure  the  economic  conditions  of  today,  the 
conditions  prevailing  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  now  in 
effect,  as  against  the  high  state  ol  bumper  prosperity  we  enjoyed 
In  the  1930's. 

Has  the  >Iatlon  been  brought  back  to  that  high  state  of  pros- 
perity enjoyed  in  1929?  Have  they,  imder  the  administration  of 
the  trade-agreement  law.  t}een  able  to  lift  our  Nation  out  of  that 
abyss  into  which  we  plimged  In  1932? 

If.  under  reciprocal  trading,  the  Nation  has  been  brought  back 
to  a  state  of  prosperity  equal  to  or  better  than  that  which  we 
enjoyed  in  1930.  then.  Indeed,  the  program  must  be  counted  as  a 
success.  Fut,  if  on  the  contrary,  the  Nation  is  still  wobbling  about 
on  that  Ijw  level  of  prosp'.rlty  which  was  ours  Ir.  1932.  then,  In- 
deed, we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the  program  has  not 
achieved  Its  promised  objectives. 

So.  as  a  great  American  used  to  say  a  few  years  ago.  'let  us  look 
to  the  record."  The  test  of  the  pudding  Is  In  the  tasting  thereof. 
In  December  of  1938,  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
completed  a  study  which  they  entitled  "Depression  and  Recovery 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,"  which  is  very, 
very  illuminating  indeed. 

When  we  proceed  to  discuss  this  matter  of  recovery,  we  should 
remember  that  It  was  not  only  the  United  States  that  suffered 
from  the  depression;  that  the  economy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
suffered  the  same  shocks  In  1929  as  were  suffered  in  the  United 
States  As  we  were  toppled  from  that  high  pinnacle  of  prosperity 
of  1929  down  Into  that  vaUey  of  discontent,  which  is  represented 
by  1932.  England.  Wales,  and  Scotland  tumbled  right  along  with  us. 
But  the  United  Kingdom,  In  Its  efforts  to  extricate  Itself,  sought 
no  relief  through  the  adoption  of  any  such  a  fantastic  program  as 
Is  represented  In  our  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934  The  United  Kingdom  merely  tightened  its  belt  and  read- 
Justed  Its  expenditures  In  relation  to  Its  reduced  income,  applied 
common  sense  to  Its  economy. 

So  It  will  be  Interesting  Indeed  to  compare  the  progress  toward 
recovery  that  was  made  In  the  United  States  where  reciprocal 
trading  was  the  vogue  and  In  England  where  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fantastic  Idea  at  all. 

What  did  this  study  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
reveal?  LlmltaUons  up>on  time  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  but  a 
few  startling  facts  which  a  comparison  of  the  years  of  1929  with 
1938  elicited,  facts  highly  favorable  to  the  United  Kingdom;  tragic 
ones  insofar  as  these  United  States  are  concerned. 

Taking  1929  as  representing  par-100.  the  rate  of  recovery  as 
measured  by  the  index  of  Indvistrlal  production  in  the  United 
KUigdom  was  found  to  be  115.5  for  the  year  1938;  whereas  In  the 
United  States  the  industrial-recovery  record  for  1938  was  at  the 
below-par  figure  of  723. 

Consequently,  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  1938  stood 
fifteenth  among  the  nations  and  the  United  States  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  of  Important  nations  In  the  world. 

A  comparison  of  per  capita  national  Income  \n  these  same  two 
countries  is  likewise  highly  informative.  In  1929.  the  per  capita 
national  Income  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  $417;  In  1938  It  had 
climbed  to  $600.  In  the  United  States,  per  capita  Income  In  1929 
was  $635;  in  1938  it  had  fallen  to  $500. 

Applying  still  another  test,  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  found  that  the  wages  of  American  labor,  from  1929  to  1938. 
fell  18  S  percent,  whereas  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  total -wage 
paid  to  British  labor  increased  by  20  percent. 

And  this  vast  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  pointing 
to  England's  national -defense  expenditures  as  these  in  1938  only 
accounted  for  6  percent  of  her  total  wage  disbursements. 

Interesting  as  are  the  facts  and  figures  which  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned, it  Isn't  necessary  to  tell  an  American  audience  that  6 
years  of  reciprocal  trading  has  not  achieved  Its  first  promised  ob- 
jective, that  is.  a  return  to  the  high  state  of  prosperity  which  we 
enjoyed  during  the  Republican  administrations  of  the  1920'8.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  figures  to  this  result 
at  all.  One  must  merely  appraise  his  own  economy,  evaluate  his 
own  situation,  to  find  all  of  the  proof  that  Is  necessary. 

If  the  program  has  failed — if  the  promise  of  returned  prosperity 
has  not  been  kept — why  should  we  persist  In  giving  away  the  best 
market  In  the  world  to  foreigners  for  nothing  more  substantial 
than  the  iridescent  hope  that  somehow,  someway  we  wUl.  In  re- 
turn, get  a  foothold  in  another  and  far  less  desirable  market  on 
the  other  side   of   the  world? 

Is  not  the  American  farmer,  the  American  manufacturer,  the 
American  producer,  entitled  to  the  American  market  insofar  as  he 
can  efficiently  supply  it? 

Because  I  believe  that  this  market  does  belong  to  the  Americans, 
because  I  believe  that  Americans  should  have  a  first  right  In  their 
own  market.  I  am  opposed  to  the  further  reducUon  of  our  tariff 
schedules  Just  to  satisfy  the  whims  and  hallucinations  of  that 
gentry  who  have  wedded  themselves  to  the  give-away  policy  of 
free  trade. 

Have  our  foreign  markets  been  expanded,  has  the  importation  of 
products  competitive  to  that  which  we  produce  in  the  United 
States  been  reduced,  as  promised  by  the  advocates  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program? 

If  this,  the  second  promise,  has  failed,  what  reason  remains  for 
continuing  the  program  which  has  meant  so  little  to  Americans. 
so  much  to  those  who  Uve  and  produce  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world? 


As  it  is  a  western  agricultural  district  In  far-away  California  that 
I  represent  In  the  national  legislative  halls.  It  Is  the  effect  of  the 
trade-agreements  program  upon  competitive  agriculture  that  in- 
terests me  most.  Let  us  for  the  moment  consider  the  plight  of  the 
farmer  under  the  trade-agreements  program. 

Though  the  agriculturists  of  our  country  were  assured  time  and 
time  again  during  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1932  by  the  can- 
didate who  was  later  to  assume  the  highest  office  In  the  gift  of  our 
people  that  the  tariff  levels  Insofar  as  agriculture  was  concerned 
would  not  be  lowered,  the  tariffs  on  hundreds  of  agrlcultviral  Itema 
have  been  slashed,  many  of  them  as  much  as  the  lav?  wUl  permit. 

In  1934  agricultural  Imports  were  valued  at  $8214)64.000.  In 
1939  agricultural  Imports  Jumped  to  $1,117,790,000.  In  other  worda. 
agricultural  Imports  Increased  by  $2'>5330,000;  tliat  Is,  by  80.6 
percent. 

Let  us  now  consider  agricultural  exports.  In  1934  our  agrlctil- 
tural  exports  were  valued  at  $733,400,000.  In  1930  our  agrlcultxiral 
exports  fell  In  valuation  to  $655,583,000.  In  other  words,  while  our 
agricultural  Imports  were  Increasing,  agricultural  exports,  under 
the  adverse  influence  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  feU  off  In  Taiue 
by  $77,817,000,  or.  by.  10.6  percent. 

When  we  contemplate  these  figures,  we  must  not  forget  that  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  trade-agreements  program  was  to  expand  otir 
exports  market  and  to  prevent  a  disproportionate  expansion  of 
Imports  of  competitive  Items. 

TTils  cold  and  stark  record  discloses  beyond  the  peradventure 
of  a  doubt  that  Instead  of  having  exf>anded  our  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  that  our  exports  of  these  Items  In  1B39  was  less  than 
our  agricultural  exports  In  1934.  the  year  when  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  was  enacted  Into  law 

In  fact,  a  further  and  more  detailed  examination  of  the  figures 
disclose  that  our  export  of  agricultural  products  In  1939  were  not 
only  less  than  they  were  In  1934.  the  year  when  the  trade-agreement 
program  was  Initiated,  but  were  less  than  they  were  In  1932.  the 
bottom  year  of  our  economic  depression. 

And  they  try  to  tell  the  American  agriculturist  that  he  Is  not 
being  htirt;  that  the  Importation  of  competitive  agrlculural  prod- 
ucts Is  not  restricting  his  right  to  supply  his  own  market;  that  the 
encouragement  of  competition  In  his  own  field  Is  Increasing  his 
prosperity,  expanding  his  happiness.  Well.  It  Is  Just  too  hard  to 
understand.     The  American  farmer  clmply  can't  see  It  that  way. 

And  neither  can  I 

Because  the  promises  have  failed  In  respect  to  every  essential 
point,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  should  not  be  extended. 


Southern  People  Support  the  Geyer  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIIPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  have 
been  wondering  what  support  there  Is  in  the  South  for  the 
move  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting.  As 
far  back  as  December  1937  there  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Planter,  of  Richmond,  Va..  an  editorial  "The  Poll  Tax — a  Men- 
ace to  Democracy."  excerpts  from  which  read  as  follows: 

A  suffrage  limitation,  called  a  poll  tax.  was  written  Into  the  Con- 
stitution of  1902  and  thios  placed  beyond  the  legUlatlve  power  of 
the  general  assembly  to  amend  or  repeal.  The  following  are  Its 
essential  provisions: 

1.  An  annual  levy  of  $1.60  upon  every  voter,  payable  as  a  con- 
dition of  registration. 

2.  Cvimulatlon  of  poll-tax  delinquency  over  a  period  of  8  years. 

3.  Prepayment  of  all  matured  poll  taxes,  at  least  6  months  prior 
to  the  election. 

4.  Provision  for  nonenforcement.  1.  e..  easy  escape  from  the 
tax  collector  by  simple  neglect  of  the  voting  requirements. 

How  amenable  to  the  will  of  the  people  are  these  statutes,  not 
one  of  which  is  fxmdamental,  orgamlc  law,  not  one  of  which  Is 
not  reasonably  debatable? 

The  poll  tax  has  been  tried  and  proven  to  be  a  great  dlsquallfler 
of  worthy  voters  and  an  Instrtiment  In  the  hands  of  the  majority 
of  suppression  of  effective  opposlUon.  Since  It  la  only  through 
the  votes  of  citizens  that  the  fruits  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
education  can  be  realized  In  public  policy,  the  yote-destroylng 
poll  tax  18  an  Instrument  of  tyranny.     •     •     • 

In  1896,  295,000  men  voted  in  the  Presidential  election  In  Vir- 
ginia By  1904  the  voter  poU  tax  had  taken  effect,  and  in  that 
year's  Presidential  election  130.000  citizens  were  all  that  voted. 
only  26  percent  of  the  potential  electorate  as  compared  with  the 
untaxed  vote  in  1896  of  64  percent.  Here  was  a  loss  to  the  State. 
after  computing  the  Increase  In  populatton.  of  180.000  citizens 
accustomed  to  vote.  ^ 

In  1912  Virginia  went  to  the  polls  for  one  of  the  States  most 
jllatlngtiished  sons.  Woodrow  Wilson.    For  him  they  cast  00.S32 
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Totrs.  and  when  this  is  Increased  by  the  votes  for  all  other  candl- 
dat««.  the  total  U  only  13C.000  out  of  a  potential  strength  of 
620.000,  a  vote  only  25-percent  efficient. 

Between  1912  and  1920  women  were  extended  the  right  of  sut- 
frage  on  a  par  with  men.  Were  women  more  Inclined  than  men 
to  pay  poll  taxes  and  prepare  for  elections  6  months  in  advance? 
No;  they  were  less  llVely— particularly  farm  and  other  rural 
^'^^  women — to  buy  their  admission  tickets  to  the  voting  booth  6 
months  In  advance  Only  230.000  men  and  women  voted  In  the 
1920  Presidential  election.  Just  18  percent  of  the  1.247.000  persona 
In   Virginia  of  voting  age      •      •      • 

And  thus  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  stands  arraigned 
the  px>ll  tax :  The  destroyer  of  democracy,  the  natural  ally  of 
dictators.  Virginia's  public  enemy  No,  1,  It  Is  more  to  be  '.eared 
Than  the  German  propaganda,  more  threatening  than  the  Russian 
Comintern,  for.  If  It  survives,  representative  free  government  in 
Virginia  must  ultimately  perish. 

In  introducing  my  bill.  H.  R.  7534.  I  did  it  in  response 
to  an  urgent  request  from  a  large  southern  organization,  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare.  Since  that  time 
I  have  received  a  flood  of  letters  from  all  eight  poll-tax 
States,  as  well  as  from  other  States  in  the  Union,  sanctioning 
my  action.  In  addition.  I  have  noticed  a  growing  number 
of  editorials  in  publications  in  these  and  other  States,  sup- 
porting the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax.  The  following  are  a 
ffW  examples  of  the  letters  and  editorials  in  my  file: 

Oabdensalx,  Ala.,  February  27,  1940. 
Hon,   Lks   E.    Orm. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sib:  I  am  writing  to  you  In  regard  to  your  bill  to  abolish 
poll  taxes  aa  a  requisite  to  vote.  Jefferson  County.  Ala.,  has  a 
population  of  630.000.  It  has  one  Representative  In  Congress.  Ha 
was  put  there  on  the  last  election  by  a  little  over  22,000  votes. 
Jefferson  County  la  also  one  of  the  most  lawless  counties  in  the 
United  States.  The  small  vote  is  the  reason.  There  are  more 
people  on  relief  in  Jefferson  County  than  there  were  votes  cast 
for  the  successful  candidate  for  Congress  In  the  last  election.  I 
sympathize  with  the  object  of  your  blU.  I  see  no  valid  reason 
why  It  should  not  pass. 

TTiere  Is  a  sales  tax  In  Alabama.  It  hits  both  rich  and  poor. 
I  need  not  remind  ycu  that  the  American  Revolution  was  fought 
over  the  principles  that  taxation  without  representation  Is  tyranny. 
Dtafranchlaed  people  in  the  South  are  not  all  Ignorant,  They 
are  merely  poor.  If  your  bill  finally  loses  the  only  course  left  is 
for  Congress  to  abide  by  Its  sworn  duty  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  It  must  reduce  the  Representatives 
In  Congress  of  the  eight  poll-tax  States  according  to  the  number 
of  disfranchised  persons  above  21  years  of  age.  The  ball  has 
started  to  rolling  and  the  people  of  the  South  must  have  the 
right  to  vote  or  three-fourths  of  the  Congressmen  miist  lost 
their  Jobs. 

Hespectfully. 

C.  M.  Haksino. 

An  excerpt  from  an  editorial.  Favoring  a  Free  Ballot, 
Macon  Telegraph,  Macon,  Oa.,  March  9,  1940,  reads: 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  registration 
boolts  for  the  1940  primaries  will  close  on  May  5.  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  la  recalled  that  a  drive  Is  being  made  In  Congress  to 
prohibit  any  State  from  collecting  a  poll  tax  as  requisite  to  register 
and  vote. 

Commenting  on  this  drive.  Governor  Rivers  Is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  is  In  favor  of  sucb  legislation  and  he  has  always  felt 
that  three  things  should  be  free — schools,  highways,  and  the 
ballot. 

MAaitKD  Taxx.  Abk..  March  2,  1940. 
Hon.  Lr«  Grrm. 

Representative  From  California, 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
DsajT  Mr,  Gma:   My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fight  you 
are  making  In  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  the  poU-tax  receipts 
for  a  prerequialte  for  the  right  to  vote. 

Please  accept  my  hearty  congratulations  and  my  endorsement. 
I  wish  I  were  up  there  to  help  you. 
Very  tnily  yours. 

C.  T.  CARPKrrm, 

DcAK  CoMCBXSSMAM  GxTm:  I  understand  that  your  bill  dealing 
with  the  poll  tax  Is  now  before  the  committee  In  Washington. 
The  sentiment  Is  unanimous  among  those  with  whom  I  associate 
that  such  a  bill  as  yours,  which  prohibits  the  requirement  of  a 
poll  tax  for  voting  In  Federal  elections,  would  be  a  splendid  advance 
In  achieving  democracy.  It  will  not  be  long  before  our  State  will 
make  a  determined  effort  to  abc^lsh  It  for  local  voUng  purposes, 
but  the  Federal  Government  could  make  that  advance  now  by 
pacing  the  bUl  as  proposed  by  you. 

The   poll-tax   requirement   In   Texaa  disfranchises   at    least   one- 
third  cf  our  people  each  year  and.  In  fact,  forbids  them  the  right 
of  citizenship.     I  endorse  fully  your  bUL 
Very  truly  yours. 

W.  J.  Hammons. 


notraroN,  Tn. 
Hon.  LcK  B.  Grm. 

Washingtcn,  D.  C. 
Deax  Sib:  I  have  Just  listened  to  your  very  good  hard-hitting 
address  In  regard  to  poll  tax  I  believe  your  bill — H.  R,  7534— -a 
timely  and  badly  needed  remedy  for  a  situation  which  has  seemed 
to  grow  worse  Instead  of  better.  However.  It  was  a  surprl.se  to 
learn  that  cnly  clpht  States — and  those  States  southern — charged 
for  the  right  to  vote. 

This  year  I  paid  $3  for  my  wife  and  m3rself  for  poll-tax  receipts. 
La.st  year  I  did  not  feel  we  could  spare  the  extra  dollar  and  a  half 
and  so  paid  only  my  own.  What  you  Can  do  to  rectify  a  regrettable 
situation  will  be  remembered  each  year  by  the  people  of  the  South. 
What  I  can  personally  do  to  help  your  bill  you  may  depend  upon 
my  doing,  and  I  will  bring  it  before  the  members  of  Local  No.  7. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

C.  P.  Marion,  Secretary. 

Grzxnsboro,  N,  O. 
Hon.  Lee  Grrxx. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr,  Geter    I  herewith  submit  copies  of  a  resolution  which 
was    adopted    in    Burlington.    N.    C .    March    10.    at    the   State-wide 
legislative  conference  of  the  North  Carolina  League  for  Progreesive 
Democracy, 

Present  were  300  from  25  C,  I,  O.  unions.  13  A,  P.  of  L.  unions, 
6  Independent  unions  (railroad  brotherhoods,  etc).  2  farm  organi- 
zations. 8  college  faculties.  6  youth  groups.  3  Negro  organizations. 
2  Y  W.  C.  A,  units,  and  3  old-age  pension  groups.  Our  registration 
records  show  that.  In  addition.  Individual  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
merchants  attended  the  day's  session, 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  use  this  resolution  In  behalf  of 
your  bill  aimed  at  abolishing  poll  tax. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mike  Ross. 
Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer. 

An  excerpt  from  the  inaugural  address  of  the  Governor  of 
Mississippi  reads: 

CORRtTPT    practices    ACT 

The  expressed  will  of  the  people  In  Mississippi  Is  supposed  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  Is  the  source  of  all  legitimate  government. 
If  we  would  protect  our  people  against  oppression  and  corruption. 
we  should  keep  our  Government  In  the  hands  of  the  masses  Why 
should  we  disfranchise  a  man  because  he  is  poor?  Why  should  we, 
by  law.  penalize  poverty?  Think  of  making  a  man  and  his  wife 
pay  $8  before  they  can  participate  in  an  election.  That  is  the  law 
today.  Many  who  voted  last  year  were  required  to  labor  for  several 
days  In  order  to  obtain  poll-tax  money.  A  voter  in  a  primary  now 
Is  required  to  pay  $2  each  year  for  2  years  before  he  can  vote. 

Thousands  of  our  good  citizens  In  Mississippi  are  working  on 
reUef  or  receiving  support  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is 
wrong  and  oppressive  to  demand  that  they  take  relief  money,  and 
that  is  the  only  kind  they  have  to  pay  poll  tax  In  order  to  partici- 
pate In  the  primaries  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  a  poll  tax  being 
required  of  our  citizens  In  order  for  them  to  participate  In  the 
primaries. 

I  can  see  a  marked  tendency  In  this  country  to  deprtve  the 
masses  of  participating  In  elections.  Such  oppression  should  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  free  State  any  longer  The  best  and  safest  form 
of  government  Is  that  which  most  nearly  represents  the  voice  of 
the  i?ecple.  Why  should  a  man.  who  is  required  to  work  and  help 
support  his  State  and  all  Its  great  Institutions  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  choosing  of  the  officers  who  are  to  govern 
the  SUte? 

I  recommend  that  you  repeal  that  part  of  the  so-called  "Corrupt 
Practice  Act"  which  reqiilres  the  payment  of  poU  taxes  before  par- 
ticipation In  the  primary  election. 

NasHvnxx.  Txnn. 
Mr.  Lex  Geter. 

Washmgton,  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Gxtxr:  I  have  been  reading  In  the  Southern  Almanac 
about  your  gocd  work  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  In  the  South  I 
hope  you  will  succeed  in  this  because  when  vfre  get  the  right  to  vote 
we  will  feel  that  the  country  Is  more  like  the  democracy  which  we 
hear  so  much  about. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Hard. 

An  excerpt  from  the  Birmingham  News,  Birmingham.  Ala.. 
March  7.  1940.  reads: 

Now  that  the  city  commission  election  is  well  past,  with  the 
result  and  the  way  Cooper  Green  has  taken  hold  cf  his  new  duties 
as  commission  president.  It  should  not  be  considered  captiously 
critical  to  point  out  that  Mr  Green  was  chosen  In  an  election  In 
which  only  5  7  percent  of  Birmingham's  population  participated 
The  official  vote  was  17.721.  and  Birmingham's  estimated  poptila- 
tlon  Is  304  884 

There  are  other  figures  worth  locking  at,  however.  In  1930,  61 
percent  of  Birmingham's  population  were  21  years  of  age  or  over, 
and  were  either  natlve-tx>m  Americans  or  naturalized  aUens  As- 
suming that  percentage  still  holds,  Birmingham  trday  has  186  000 
potential  voters  Of  that  number  slightly  leis  than  9  percent  took 
part  in  the  recent  eiecuon. 
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FEBRT7ART    24,     1940, 

Pen.  Lee  E   Getex, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  We  recently  learned  that  you  shall  do  your  utmost 
to  have  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  to  abolish  the  nefarious 
and  un-American  pjoll  tax,  now  disfranchising  countless  citizens  in 
eight  Southern  States,     •      •      • 

Will  you  kindly  send  us  a  copy  of  the  bUl  which  you  have  Intro- 
duced in  the  above  particular?     •     •     • 

If  we  may  be  of  any  assistance  to  your  noble  efforts,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

J.  L.  LePlore. 
Chairman.  Regional  Conference  of  Southern  Brarwhcs.  Na- 
tional   Association  for  AdiXLncement   of  Colored  People, 
Mobile.  Ala. 

An  excerpt  from  an  editorial,  Highlights  of  Virginia  Suf- 
frage History,  in  the  Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va.,  Feb- 
ruary 1938.  reads: 

People  who  oppose  poll-tax  repeal  In  North  Carolina,  Vlr^nla. 
or  anywhere  else,  are  not  afraid  of  the  Negro,  they  are  afraid  of 
democracy  They  are  unwilling  that  government  shaU  be  of  the 
jjeople,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

FosKSvnxE,  va.,  March  4,  1940. 
Hon.  Mr    Geter. 

Washington.  D    C 
Dear  Sir:   The  writer  extends  greetings  and  wishes  to  congratu- 
late  you   regarding   your  efforts  to  do   away   with   the   poll   tax   in 
Virginia  and  other  seven  Southern  States.     •      •      • 

The  writer  assures  you  that  he  will  appreciate,  and  I  feel  sure 
90  percent  of  the  Virginians  will  also.  If  you  can  get  your  bill 
through  Congress, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

V,  Garland  Davis, 

An  excerpt  from  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  an 
editorial.  The  Poll  Tax— A  Burden  Upon  Education,  reads: 

The  outspoken  defenders  of  the  voter  poll  tax  are,  as  a  rule, 
quite  Insincere:  for  In  clever  speech  they  voice  their  desire  for  the 
tax  as  a  support  for  the  public  schols,  but  In  their  hearts  they 
cherish  It  as  a  sort  of  central  wheel  In  a  vicious  political  machine — 
a  device  for  keeping  the  electorate  small  and  readily  controllable. 
Clothed  in  the  guise  of  the  defenders  of  education,  they  smugly 
decline  to  discuss  the  Issue  further  than  to  pose  the  question, 
"What  would  our  free  schools  do  without  the  revenue  from  the 
pKJll  tax?" 

Our  answer  to  this  poser  Is.  Have  three  times  as  much  revenue  for 
the  schools  by  disconnecting  the  tax  from  elections.  Treated  strictly 
as  a  tax  the  yield  of  the  poll  tax  would  be  three  times  as  large  and 
Its  burdens  far  more  equitable.  Prom  one-third  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  Virginia  the  public  schools  and  local  treasuries  now  receive, 
on  a  4-year  average,  about  $700,000  annually;  from  the  other  two- 
thirds  they  receive  nothing;  but  If  the  poll-tax  collections  were 
made  fair  and  equal  upon  all  persons  over  21,  they  would  receive 
more  than  $2,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above  letters  and  editorials  the  following 

letters  and  excerpts  from  the  press  give  personal  testimony 

as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  tax  upon  individuals  or  their 

communities: 

ENSL.ET.  Ala. 

Hon.  Lee  Geter, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  Inform  you  that  I  registered  August  18.  1933, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  vote  on  account  of  impald  poll  taxes. 

Very  txuly  yours, 

I  a,  H.  Lucitjs. 

Paris,  Ark,,  March  1.  1940. 
Dear  Congressman:  We  go  on  record  congratulating  you  and 
your  bill  which  Is  to  go  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  March  4. 
to  keep  a  State  from  levying  a  poll  tax  to  vote  for  Federal  elections. 
We  are  in  need  of  such  a  bill ,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  over 
30  percent  of  all  people  who  have  the  right  to  vote,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  haven't  got  the  money  to  buy  a  poU  tax. 

Such    a    bill    would    be    appreciated   by    this    local.    United    Mine 
Workers  of  America,  end  we  want  to  again  thank  you  for  Intro- 
ducing this  most  Important  bill. 
Signed  by  the  commlliee. 

OR.  Nelson. 
I  G.  L.  Connauchton, 

Lattrence  Redding, 

An  open  letter  from  Ralph  Sanders,  minister  of  the  First 
Christian  Church,  Cullman.  Ala.,  to  the  Cullman  Demo- 
crat, published  February  8.  1940.  discusses  the  poll-tax  evil 
in  his  community: 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  paying  poU  taxes  on 
February  1,  1940.  more  poU  taxes  were  paid  than  at  any  other 
tune  in  the  history  of  the  county.  It  Is  common  knowledge  thAt 
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a  large  part  of  this  excess  was  made  by  persons  or  their  repre- 
sentatives who  paid  taxes  so  that  the  voter  could  qualify  in  the 
coming  elections.  It  Is  such  common  knowledge  that  one  of  our 
papers  recently  carried,  as  a  Joke,  an  item  about  a  certam  citizen 
who  paid  his  own  poU  Ux,  Jokingly  the  paper  acctised  him  of 
trvlng  to  be  different  from  everybody  else,  or  of  trying  to  get 
notoriety  for  himself.  Another  Issue  of  the  paper  gives  striking 
inference  that  its  editors  know  about  the  practice  for  In  Its  news 
story  about  the  large  number  paying  poll  taxes  tlila  year  It  mjz, 
••Those  without  funds  or  unwilling  to  pay  out  of  their  own 
pockets  'some-way*  found  funds  Immediately  available  with  which 
to  become  voters," 

You  do  not  need  to  be  long  in  a  group  of  men  who  are  dis- 
cussing community  enterprise  before  you  will  find  out  everybody 
In  the  group  knows  about  some  person  or  their  representative  en- 
gaged In  the  widespread  payment  of  poll  taxes.  During  the  past 
several  days  person  after  person  was  \pproached  by  other  persona 
as  they  sought  to  find  out  where  to  go  to  get  their  taxes 
paid.     •     •     • 

Ralph    Sanders. 

Endorsed  and  signed  by:  John  E,  Marlon,  R.  B.  Lavendar,  J.  H. 
Brown,  Theo,  F,  Mehl.  Cecil  C,  Hemly, 

MONTCOICERT,  Auk.,  MoTch  7,  1940. 
Hon.   Lee  Geter. 

Washington.  D..  C 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  some  newspaper  clippings  from 
Montgomery  Advertiser  on  your  bill  to  kill  the  poll-tax  collections 
In  the  States  You  are  doing  a  good  Job.  Keep  It  up.  The  tax 
on  voting  is  the  dirtiest  law  ever  forced  on  a  free  people.  I  was 
for  years  an  A.  F.  of  L.  organizer,  I  know  these  rotten  poli- 
ticians as  well  as  anyone,      •      •      • 

This  depression  is  10  years  old  and  hundreds  and  thousands  In 
Alabama  have  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  cash  Income — 
give  them  all  a  chance  to  vote  and  by  the  help  of  God  they  will 
elect  people  to  office  who  believe  In  a  half-way  decent  living  for 
his  fellow  man.  The  politicians  know  now  who  to  depend  on 
voting      •      •      • 

I  believe  that  the  gallant  men  of  1776  meant  for  every  citizen 
of  America  to  vote  and  vote  free  without  taxes.  You  are  on  thq 
right  track.  Give  both  the  white  and  colored  who  can  qualify 
the  privilege  to  exercise  his  (God)  given  right  as  a  freeborn 
American  citizen,  the  tax-free  vote. 
Most  respectfully, 

Clarence  W,  Walls. 

Since  the  introduction  of  H.  R.  7534  to  amend  an  act  to 
prevent  j)ernicious  political  activities  a  growing  sentiment 
for  poll-tax  repeal  within  the  States  has  been  reflected  in 
the  press.  The  following  are  some  of  the  press  comments 
within  the  poll-tax  States: 

From  the  Nashville  Tennesseean.  Nashville.  Tenn., 
March?,  1940: 

J  Ridley  Mitchell,  former  Fourth  District  Congressman,  said 
today  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor  but  would  become  one  ••If  the  people  want  me," 

He  said  he  favored  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for 
votmg.  asserting  "'the  poll  tax  disfranchises  too  many  persons  who 
should  have  the  same  political  right  to  cast  a  ballot  as  the  person 
who  has  the  money  to  buy  the  tax." 

From  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  Port  Worth,  Tex., 
March  8.  1940: 

The  poll  tax  Is.  of  course,  a  head  or  personal  tax  that  has  been 
employed  for  centuries.  The  idea  of  using  the  ballot  box  as  a  collec- 
tion agency  originated  In  this  country,  A  much  more  practical 
means  of  bringing  in  revenue  from  a  head  tax  would  be  to  fasten 
the  poll  levy  on  the  drivers'  license  certificates.  Thereby  Texas 
would  collect  more  than  2.000.000  poU-tax  assessments  rather  than 
less  than  a  million,  at  present. 

From  the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel,  Knoxvllle.  Tenn..  March 
5,  1940: 

George  H,  Cate.  former  Tennessee  welfare  director,  declares  that 
the  chief  Issue  facing  Tennessee  right  now  Is  the  repeal  of  the  poU- 
tax  requirement  for  voting.  *       ,  _. 

Says  Mr  Cate:  "We  should  begin  working  right  now  to  elect  a 
legislature  that  Is  definitely  conunltted  to  poll-tax  repeal.  Once 
that  Is  done,  all  good  thinps  will  follow."     '      '     *     .^ 

No  man  should  pay  a  tax  for  the  right  to  vote.  The  poU  tax  Is 
at  the  root  of  many  a  governmental  111.  and  Its  repeal  will  put 
people  m  a  position  to  make  the  fight  for  democracy  that  should 
be  made. 

From  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va..  Tues- 
day. March  5,  1940,  a  reprint  of  editorial.  End  the  PoU  Tax 
Racket.  Newport  News  Daily  Press: 

will  the  legislature  find  time  to  enact  Into  law  the  Walton  bUl 
setting  penalties  for  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  en  bloc? 

As  sound  as  the  measure  U.  there  Is  strong  opposition  to  It  In 
some  quarters  Certain  politicians  have  made  a  practice  of  P»ylng 
^U  u2S  en  bloc  for  many  years,  and  the  voter,  have  come  almost 
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to  pzpect  tbU  pajrment  m  their  right.  Such  m,  ptmcUce.  of  caune.  ia 
undemocnUc.  But  It  exlsta.  and  aotne  are  tenaciously  dinging 
to  tt. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  correct  poU-tax  abuse*  or  the  day 
mar  not  be  far  distant  when  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  of  vot- 
ing u  done  away  with.  There  already  Is  a  strong  movement  In  this 
dir^Uon.  and  abuses  give  the  aboUUonlsts  valiiable  ammvinltlon 
In  theu  fight. 

Prom  the  Nashville  Times,  Nashvine,  Tenn.,  March  7.  1940: 

Oovemor  Cooper  has  stated  that  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the  poll-tax  requirement  for  vot- 
ing is  out  of  the  question.  If  our  chief  executive  Is  not  whole- 
heartedly In  faror  of  this  step  toward  more  popular  government, 
we  believe  he  Is  wise  not  to  call  fuch  a  session.  The  gesture  Is 
futile  unless  the  Oovemor  Is  enthusiastic  over  the  reform.  Hos- 
tlltty  on  his  psjrt.  or  even  lukewarm  endorsement,  would  probably 
mean  the  repeal  would  be  voted  down. 

We  must  confess  to  a  certain  disappointment.  The  Oovemor 
detecU  hidden  political  motives  In  the  letters  urging  him  to  act 
now.  We  do  not  doubt  but  that  these  exist  in  certain  qxiarteri. 
But  the  beet  way  to  take  the  issue  out  of  peanut  politics  Is  to 
have  It  endoreed  by  all  factions.  If  Mr.  Cooper  were  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  do  away  with  the  poll 
tax  he  could  accomplish  more  than  anyone  who  aspires  to  run 
against  him. 

However,  even  though  the  poll  tax  ssctns  to  be  with  us  for 
some  time  longvr.  repeal  cannot  be  deferred  Indefinitely  This  Is 
an  archaic  taw  prevailing  In  a  few  Southern  States,  which  for 
no  good  reason  prevents  us  from  having  a  real  democracy.  Boo- 
onmio  eondiUons  of  today  lerve  to  make  the  levy  a  tremendous 
otMtacle  to  voting  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  eltlsens.  Ths 
South  Is  becoming  too  progressive  to  permit  that  obstacle  to 
exist  forever.  No  King  Canute  of  the  twentieth  century  wUl  be 
able  to  turn  back  the  tides. 

Comments  on  the  hill  have  not  been  confined  to  the  poll- 
tax  States  alone  as  Illustrated  by  the  following  press  ex- 
cerpts and  letters: 

Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  Chronicle.  San  Pranclsco.  Calif., 
March  4.  1940: 

If  more  than  lip  service  were  given  to  democracy  and  If  the 
srarrh  realy  was  to  uproot  whatever  subverted  and  sabotaged  the 
democratic  proceaaea.  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  would  be  centered 
today  upon  congreaslonal  hearings  In  Washington  on  the  Oeyer 
bUl 

The  right  of  millions  of  persons,  now  disfranchised,  to  be  rep- 
reaen ted  in  their  local.  State,  and  National  Oovemments  will  be 
under  discussion  Wednesday  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee     •      •     • 

At  the  request  of  the  Soxithem  Conference  for  Human  Welfare, 
whach  with  a  large  number  of  southern  women's  organizations  has 
been  trying  to  obtain  repeal  of  the  poll-tax  laws  In  eight  States. 
Congressman  Gstes  of  California  Introduced  H   R   7534  last  session. 

This  bill  Is  a  direct  appeal  to  Congress  to  declare  the  poll  tax 
Illegal  in  all  general  elections  for  Presidents  and  for  Congress- 
men.    •     •     • 

As  the  voting  law  stands  In  Texas,  Arkansas.  Alabama.  Oeorgia. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  Mississippi,  two-thirds 
of  the  voting  population  is  disfranchised. 

These  are  not  simply  laws  to  insure  race  supremacy,  they  are 
economic  and  political  above  all  elae. 

Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  Bay  Area  District  Council  No.  2, 
Maritime  Pederatlon  of  the  Pacific: 

PmcABT  37,   1940. 

Mr.  IxB  OrrsB. 

Wathtnffton.  D.  C, 

Dkab  Mb.  Orm:  We  wish  to  aastire  you  of  our  support  for 
H  R  7534.  entitled.  "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  actlvl- 
tiae."  which  you  have  introduced  in  Congress. 

Payment  for  the  privilege  of  voting  Is  a  disgrace  to  our  claims  ot 
being  a  democratic  nation  and  Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  ths  rights 
of  the  people  la  tboae  States  wbare  poU  taxes  are  levied.  You  may 
rest  asaured  tbat  the  marlUiQe  workers  in  the  San  Pranclsco  Bay 
area  are  appreciative  of  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  abolishing  this 
openly  dlsortmlnatory  praetlee. 

We  would  greatly  appreclau  your  keepliif  us  informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  this  bUl  m  CongrMS. 
Stnoerely  yours. 

MmrmM  Oattom,  Bterttvry. 

DiAB  MB.  Oma:  We,  of  the  Forty-fotmh  Assembiv  Dtetrlct  Demo- 
eratic  Club  oc  Los  AnceU*.  wan«  to  nnmmwMl  you  for  your  poU-tas 

bill   H.  R  78S4. 

We  k>ellev«  that  this  is  a  great  step  forward  to  give  the  Ifegro  ele- 
ment of  otir  population  the  rights  and  standards  of  llvl&ff  to  wbicb 
they  are  entitled  ss  Araerieaa  eltlaens. 

Tlieretore.  ire  Wflt  tbe  tmmedjaUpaasBgeof  H.Jt.  7M4. 

IHlBf  I  'VOVWnt  ASMDCSLT 
DnsOCBATIC    OLtJB. 

A. 


I  Wire] 

Chicago.  III.,  March  9,  1940. 
Dbax  8n;  We  offer  oxir  wholehearted  support  regarding  your  poQ 
tax  bill:  also  we  urge  you  to  fight  the  antiallen  bills  now  before  the 
House.  We  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  Wage-Hour  Act  and 
trust  that  you  wUi  continue  to  contest  un-American  policies  re> 
spectf\illy. 

PACKUrOHOTTSX  WOBKIBS  OaOAiriZATTOIf 

CoMMrrrx,  Locai.  24. 

San  Framcisco,  Caut.,  FeX>ruary  29,  1940. 
Hon.  Lkx  Orrat, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Dkab  ComnxssMAit  Oktxb:  We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  Introduction  of  H.  R.  7534.  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  per- 
nicious political  activities."  and  assure  you  of  our  support. 

Payment  for  the  privilege  of  voting  is  a  disgrace  to  our  claim  of 
being  a  democratic  nation  and  Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  In  those  Ststes  where  poll  taxes  are  levied 

Tou  may  rest  assured  that  the  thousands  of  workers  organized  in 
tbe  C.  I.  O.  and  represented  by  this  council  are  appreciative  of  your 
efforts  In  behalf  of  abollahlng  this  openly  discriminstory  practice. 

We  would  appreciate  your  keeping  us  Informed  ss  to  the  progress 
of  this  bill  In  Congress. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ban  nuNcnco  Diimcr  ImmsTtXAL 

UmoN  CotmciL. 
Obusaiw    Btncaa    Seeretary-Trearurtr. 

UKTvgssrrr  or  Calztosnu  Facttltt  CLtn, 

March  4.  1940. 
Mr  Dkab  CowoBCssMAtf :  Tour  efforts  to  remove  poll-tax  require- 
ments  for  voting  are  sppreclsted  In  yotir  own  State.     I  enclose  dip- 
pings from  tbts  mnrning't  San  Pranclsco  Chronicle  as  evidence. 

Tou  are  entitled  to  full  support  In  yotir  effort  to  have  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  eSecU  of  the  poll  tax. 


Sincerely, 


PAtTL  S.  Tatlob. 


Sak  PfcANCisco,  Cai.it..  March  1,  1940. 
Congressman  Lxx  E   Oetxb, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Ma.  Oxtzb:  We  have  learned  that  you  have  introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  entitled   "Au   act   to   prevent 
pernicious  political   activities." 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  passage  of  this  measure  would 
eliminate  the  levying  of  poll  taxes  against  Negroes  and  whites 
In  certain  Southern  States.  Such  poll  taxes  have  been  used  ef- 
fectively to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  voting  as 
Is  their  constitutional   right. 

The  4.000  members  of  this  union  appreciate  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  these  people  who  have  been  prevented  from  voting  by 
the  poll-tax  evil  and  we  assure  you  that  we  will  render  all  pos- 
sible support  to  asstire  its  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  truly  yours.  „^^^  Schmtttt. 

President.  International  Longshor f men's  and   Warehouse- 
men's Union,  Local  1-10. 


Untrd  Pdhzbmsh's  Ukion  or  the  Pacitic, 

8am  Pbamctsco   Bkanch, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  29,  1940. 
Oongressman  Lex  E.  Oxttb, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Oxtzb:  It  has  come  to  ovir  attention  that  H.  R.  7534. 
entitled.  "An  act  to  prevent  pemldotu  political  actlvitlea."  Intro- 
dticed  by  yourself  in  Congress.  Is  being  held  up  In  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

We  are  writing  to  Representative  Pbaivcis  Waltxb.  chairman  of 
this  subcomnMttee,  a  vigorous  protest  against  holding  up  this 
bill  In  committee  any  longer,  and  urging  that  it  be  reported  favor- 
ably out  of  conunlttee. 

We  wish  to  asstire  you  of  our  sincere  support  In  your  efforts 
to  do  away  with  the  imdemocratle  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of 
voting  In  Federal  elections,  and  thus  give  the  vote  to  millions 
now  disfranchised  In  eight  Southern  Statee  where  this  evU  prae- 
tlee now  exists. 

We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  as  to  ths  progress  of 
this  bill  In  Congress. 

*****"''  '°**^  Jo«if  S-aciCK.  Agent. 

PCBBtTAST   39.   1040. 

DBAS  Ma.  OrrsB:  The  Warehouse  Union.  Local  1-6.  I  L  W  U., 
sesuree  you  of  its  supi>ort  of  H  R.  7534.  entitled  "An  act  to  pre- 
vent pernicious  political  activities,"  which  you  have  introduced  in 
Ootigress, 

Tbe  faet  thst.  in  the  South,  people  have  to  pay  for  tbe  privi- 
lege of  exercising  their  democratic  rights  Is,  ws  feel,  a  shame 
and  s  disgrace  upon  our  Nation.  Ws  wish  to  extend  our  con- 
frstulstlons  to  you  for  sttempting  to  rectify  the  situation  snd 

Ke  back   to  tbe  people   in   those  States   wbers   poll   taxes  are 
led  their  democratie  rights. 

''^^  ^''^  Jo.  Ow««. 

M$corHng  Bterttmrg. 
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After  the  Deficit— What? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednccday,  March  27,  1940 


EDITORIAL      PROM      THE      SATURDAY      EVENING      POST      OF 
,  FEBRUARY  24,  1940 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  February  24  Issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  there  appeared  a  most  remarkable 
fdltorlal.  one  which  the  editors  entitled  "After  the  Deficit— 
What?" 

Because  of  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Allan  P.  Matthew,  a  public- 
spirited  cltl/en  of  San  Prancleco.  Calif.,  in  calling  this  edito- 
rial to  my  attention.  I  am  able  to  ofler  It  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of  my  Instant  remarks. 
The  editorial  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Februsry  34.  1940) 
Arnca  tmx  uxncrr— what? 
It  is  B  •l«n  that  so  nearly  everybody  begins  to  believe,  st  least  s 
little,  in  Fortunatui"  purse  The  deftclU  go  on  piling  up-  twc-nty- 
seven  hlllionf  In  0  years— and  nothing  hsppenn  except  that  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau  now  tupgesu  that  the  utatutory  debt  limit,  nxed 
23  yearn  dro  at  foriy-nve  billions,  be  Increased  to  fifty  billions.  The 
more  the  Oovernmi-iit  lives  beyond  lU  Income  the  hlghrr  Us  credit 
goes.  The  more  It  bcrrowB  the  less  It  pays,  so  that  now  you  nee  the 
United  Stales  Treasury  discounting  lU  notes  at  the  bank  for  less 
than  1  percent.  This  Is  the  house  of  magic.  Why  balance  the 
Budget? 

It  Is  a  («ltjn  that  the  President  Is  no  longer  annoyed,  only  sllphtly 
amused,  when  the  words  he  uttered  In  1932  are  quoted  Speaking 
then  of  the  puny  Hoover  deficit,  he  said:  "Let  us  have  the  courage 
to  stop  txirrowlng  •  *  *  stop  the  deficits  It  l.s  my  pledge 
•  •  •  a  stern  and  unremitting  administration  policy  of  living 
within  our  Income  "  For.  alas,  how  often  It  had  befallec  the  pood 
Ship  Liberal  to  be  forced  on  the  rocks  by  an  unsound  fl-scal  policy. 
All  he  needs  now  to  sav  Is  that  times  have  changed.  "Following 
1933."  he  says.  In  his  last  Budget  message,  "the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Government  was  more  realistically  adapted  to  the  needs  or  the 
people." 

It  Is  a  slcn  that  the  President  now  says  the  Government  cannot 
balance  the  Budget  by  reducing  its  expenditures.  That  Is  quite 
out  It  would  be  socially  w^rong  to  try.  It  might.  In  fact,  be 
ruinous  But  if  ihobe  who  keep  talking  about  It  In  "glib  generali- 
ties." saving  the  Government  ought  to  do  It.  will  only  go  to  work 
and  earn  mnre  money  with  which  to  pay  taxes,  then  "they  will  be 
In  a  position  to  anticipate  balanced  budget*  without  curtailing 
essential  social  programs."  Meanwhile  the  deficits  wUl  be  met  by 
borrowing  as  much  as  Is  necessary. 
And  these  are  signs  of  what? 

We  wish  we  could  sav  they  are  signs  only  that  we  are  playing 
with  national  bankruptcy.  That  Is  true.  The  house  of  magic  has 
no  other  exit.  Even  so.  there  Is  that  way  out.  You  can  pay  and 
forget  It.  But  from  a  worse  thing  that  could  happen  there  Is  no 
such  easy  escape.  These  signs  are  telling  us  what  that  is.  They 
say  to  us  that  we  are  losing  control  of  government,  if.  Indeed,  we 
bave  not  already  lost  It. 

The  long  story  of  man's  struggle  first  to  gain  freeOom  and  tnen 
to  keep  It  turns  upon  the  single  truth  that  freedom  and  govern- 
ment are  by  nature  anUgonlstlc.  This  is  so  because  one  limiu 
the  other  The  more  government,  the  less  freedom;  the  more 
freedom,  the  less  government.  You  cannot  have  absolute  free- 
dom because  that  U  anarchy.  Oovemment.  theref(jre.  U  neces- 
sary to  freedom.  But  you  can  hsvs  absolute  government  with  no 
freedom   at   all.  ^.  ,        .     ^ 

There  exists  In  all  government,  latent  or  active,  a  passion  to  do 
innumerable  things,  to  sdmlnlster  the  aflsirs  of  people,  to  extend 
lU  power  and  authority  Infinitely.  Whst  hinder*  It  Is  the  ides  of 
freedom  And  long  l>efore  government  dares  to  attack  freedom.  It 
will  begin  instinctively  to  undermine  It  by  holding  out  to  i>eople 
In  exchange  for  It  such  baubles  ss  security,  instant  pain  killer, 
the  pink  bottle,  relief  from  the  anxieties  of  self-responslbllity. 

Thus  the  ftrit  thought  of  s  free  people  must  slwayi  be  how  to 
limit  governmrnt,  else  it  will  swsllow  them  up;  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  experience  l»  that  the  only  prsctlcsl  way  to  limit  govern- 
ment is  to  limit  Its  purse. 

This  Oovemment  of  ours  was  set  up  to  be  constitutional  In 
principle  reprerentstivs  In  form,  snd  limited  In  fsct,  with  emphs- 
sts  on  llmltstlon;  snd  It  was  not  s  democracy,  ss  we  now  ssy^  It 
WES  a  republic.  It  was  limited  by  word  of  the  Constitution,  by  s 
bslsnce  of  the  executive,  legislatlTe.  snd  JudlcUl  powers,  snd,  very 
Importantly,  by  tight  strings  on  tbe  purse.  That  is  to  say,  tu 
power  of  tasstion  wss  Uimted. 


And  so  It  endured  for  a  long  time,  unique  In  the  world,  success- 
ful beyond  any  other,  as  if  at  last  the  problem  of  how  to  reconcile 
freedom  and  government  had  been  solved.  All  that  we  are,  our 
greatness  entire,  is  owing  to  freedom  in  the  American  measure. 
The  spirit  was  grimly  kept,  as  It  had  to  be,  and  the  slightest 
break  In  it  was  strongly  rebuked;  once  by  Cleveland,  who  vetoed 
a  bill  appropriating  t25,000  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  to  buy  seed 
lor  drought-etrlcken  farmers,  saying  as  he  did  it  that  it  was  well, 
even  in  a  little  matter,  so  big  was  natural  sympathy,  to  assert  the 
principle  that  It  was  the  part  of  the  people  to  support  their  Oov- 
emment, not  the  part  of  government  to  support  Its  people. 

Tlien  a  time  comes  when  the  coimtry  is  in  terrible  pain.  A  law 
of  correction  Is  acting,  but  it  Is  a  very  hard  law.  False  memliers 
of  the  economic  edifice  that  were  erected  In  ecstasy  are  falling, 
and  as  these  fall  they  threaten  to  involve  the  good  members  too. 
The  Government  is  ready,  eager,  to  put  forth  a  supporting  hand, 
and  the  hitherto  Jealous  spirit  begins  to  waver.  Why  not.  for  only 
onre  In  a  way?  Is  It  not  the  people's  own  Government?  Is  It  not 
as  if  the  people  were  putting  forth  their  own  hand  to  support 
themselves?  Yet  the  Jealous  spirit  that  is  saying  "no"  must  be 
quieted,  and  that  Is  done  by  saying  to  It;  "This  Is  s  nstlonal 
emergency,  like  war." 

Bo  It  begins;  and  that  member  of  our  political  edifice  which 
you  may  call  historic  wisdom  falls  without  a  crash,  silently.  It 
is  forgotten  that  the  hand  of  government,  touching  a  thing  to 
give  It  support,  fastens  upon  It  and  Is  unrdaxing. 

But  In  what  way  does  the  Oovemment  Ruppurt  anything?  It 
produces  nothing.  It  hus  no  wealth  of  lu  own.  In  Its  supporting 
hand  there  U  only  what  It  takes  from  the  people,  llow.  for 
example,  does  It  support  the  unemployed  of  the  cities  but  by 
taking  from  the  cities  in  toxes  what  the  cities  might  have  token 
from  themselves,  and  then  Riving  It  bock  to  them  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  their  unemployed? 

Well,  besides  having  now  an  unlimited  power  to  lery  taxes  under 
the  Income-tax  law.  the  Government  has  al»o  an  unlimited  power 
to  borrow.  The  States  and  cities  have  exhausted  their  credit; 
they  cannot  borrow  any  more.  But  the  Government  has  credit, 
the  last  credit  there  U.  It  can  borrow  for  the  general  welfare, 
from  the  future  for  the  present.  This  Is  dangerous.  It  Is  a  way 
of  buying  time.  But  It  shall  be  for  the  duration  of  the  emerg- 
ency only.  It  shall  stop  before  It  Is  too  late;  the  future  shall  be 
paid  back  with  Interest.  This  Is  the  forethought  of  solvency,  an 
old  habit  among  us;  but  the  Oovemment  Is  not  Interested  In 
solvency.  Its  interest  lies  In  all  doing,  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
who  cannot  do  It  so  well  for  thenuelves. 

Now.  look  again  at  the  deficits,  not  as  an  astronomy  of  money 
but  as  current  history. 

They  tell  how  a  government  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  was 
supported  by  the  people,  because  not  otherwise  could  they  control 
and  limit  It,  has  become  a  government  that  supports  Its  p<H3ple.  Its 
supporting  hand  now  touches  the  entire  life,  discharging  with  equal 
zeal  responslblUtle.'^  both  social  and  economic.  Under  the  head  of 
one  It  brings  support  to  the  unemployed,  because  there  is  not  enough 
work;  to  the  young  because  they  were  never  well  started:  and  to 
the  old  because  they  have  never  had  enough  comfort.  Under  the 
head  of  the  other  It  supports  agriculture,  with  subsidies  and  aids 
amounting  to  more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  a  year,  because  it 
was  too  ill-rewarded;  then  business,  with  billions  poured  into  the 
pumrp  because  it  needs  priming.  When  many  debtors  caruiot  afford 
to  pay  their  debts  and  their  creditors  cannot  afford  to  forgive  them, 
then  the  Government  must  support  the  private  debt  structure, 
because,  as  the  President  says,  although  "isolated  debts  can  be  de- 
faulted without  great  harm  to  the  general  economy."  this  is  not 
true  "when,  as  in  1933,  a  large  part  of  our  private  debt  was  in 
danger  of  default."  It  follows,  as  he  adds,  that  "a  part  of  the  exist- 
ing public  debt  •  *  *  Is  In  fact  accounted  for  by  the  necessary 
assumption  by  the  Government — through  the  fsmiliar  bailing-out 
process — of  private  debts  on  the  verge  of  default." 

Mark  the  word  "necessary."  Mark  also  what  he  Is  saying.  Pri- 
vate debt  was  converted  into  public  debt.  At  the  same  time  the 
debt  structure  of  States  and  cities  was  about  to  break  down,  and 
the  Government  found  It  necessary  to  support  thst.  too.  and  to 
borrow  in  their  stead. 

All  the  effecU  are  hypnotic,  stealing  away  the  Jealcius  tradition 
and  putting  In  place  of  It  hablU  of  dependence;  8tat«»i,  the  richest 
cities,  business,  debtors,  agriculture,  classes  and  groupi..  the  unem- 
ployed, the  ycung.  ihe  old.  and  the  halt,  all  depending  on  the 
Oovemment  for  support. 

As  this  change  takes  place  and  becomes  definite  the  langtiage  of 
the  Government  begins  to  change.  It  no  longer  pretends,  as  at 
first  that  it  is  ever  going  to  balance  the  Budget  by  reducing  its 
expendltiires.  Let  those  who  say  It  can  be  done  Indicate  the  victims. 
Shall  the  supporting  hand  of  government  be  withdrawn  from  thess 
and  not  from  those?  And  If  from  all  at  once,  who  wUl  answer  for 
the  consequences?  There  now  U  that  challenge  In  the  President  s 
Budget  meiwage  The  recession  In  1937,  be  ssys.  was  owing  to  the 
frtct  that  the  Government  did  "curtail  lU  net  expenditures  too 
sharply."    It  expanded  them  again,  snd  aU  wss  weU— esoept  for 

another  deficit,  ^    .   _ 

Now    If  Oovemment  expenditures  cannot  be  reduced,  and  since. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  dcflcits  cannot  go  on  forever,  what  can  the 

sequel  be?     What  will  come  after  deflclU? 
The  deficit    phase   is   temp<»rary.    While    It   lasU,    people   ha?» 

the  delusion  of  getting  something  for  nothing.     They  are  eating  up 

tomorrow,  but  tomorrow  also  wUJ  come.  Uan  and  starved. 

reaUtar. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Wh«n  th«  Oov«mm«Bt  to  no  U>nc«r  *bl«  to  barrow,  It  «1U  hmr9 
to  incrMM  iu  incocn*  bv  Uuwtlon  To  do  tbU.  It  wlU  b»v«  to  eoin> 
pri*  mora  and  mora  with  th«  Stato*  and  elttoa  for  contiol  of  th* 
■our«M  of  taa  rtvantM,  TIm  trnxprnyn  now  pi^jra  knU  tanii.  Stot* 
UiM.  Mid  ISdana  tasa*.  Thto  trtpto  aqueeai  ct  htm  to  wactaful 
•nd  unflctonUflc.  Now  It  to  propoid  that  there  shmll  be  but  one 
■quMve:  the  Federal  Ooeemment  ehall  collect  all  the  tasee  and 
apporUon  back  to  the  BUtea  and  munlclpalltlea  what  to  fair.  At 
th<>  same  time  the  Preeldent  to  proposing  that  rich  areac  and 
communltlea  ehall  be  taxed  according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  In 
order  that  poor,  underprlrtleged  oommxinltlee  ahall  hare  more. 

But  w«  are  not  talking  about  taxes.  What  we  are  Baying  to  that 
the  unbalanced  Budget  to  not  prUnarUy  a  problem  en  public 
nnance.  It  to  an  opiate  administered  by  OoTcrnment,  inducing 
fal.te  dreams  of  Mcurlty  and  well-being  forever,  with  no  pain  of 
responsibility. 

What  could  happen  within  the  lullaby — "our  frame  of  govern  - 
ment" — U  already  more  than  we  had  been  able  to  Imagine.  Prom 
where  we  were  10  year*  ago,  when,  as  the  President  aaya.  "nhe  rela- 
tively low  and  constant  level  of  erpendltures  through  the  IWO's 
accurately  reflected  the  n-latlvely  nalnor  role  playe<S  by  the  Oovem- 
ment" — from  there  to  where  we  now  are  was  a  longer  step  than  it 
would  be  from  here  to  a  complete  surrender  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
responsibility  and  a  debacle  of  liberty. 

When  the  deficit  phase  ends  and  the  people  come  awake,  they 
will  And  themselves  supporting  government  again,  as  always  before. 
t>ecause  no  government  supports  itself,  let  alone  the  fantasy  that 
it  can  support  people:  but  when  they  come  awake,  what  kind  of 
government  will  they  be  supporting — one  that  they  control  or  one 
that  controU  them? 


Anniversary  of  Greek  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March.  27.  1940 


RADIO  APOR««q  BY  HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBSRHABTKB  OF 

PKNNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  EBBIRHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscoto,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  March  23 : 

The  second  Grecian  dvUlaatlon  was  ended  when,  on  May  30.  1453, 
the  Turka  captured  famous  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the 
14)00- year-old  Bysantlne  Kmplre.  A  period  of  888  unhappy  years 
followed.  Then  on  the  35th  of  March  1831  Archbiahop  Germanos, 
of  Old  Patras.  bleaaed  the  widespread  revolution  of  continental 
Greece  and  the  islands  which  at  that  time  formed  a  part  of  the 
mighty  and  cruel  Ottoman  Kmplre. 

For  more  than  three  and  one-half  centuries  the  historic  land  of 
Greece  was  darkened  by  the  sinister  clouds  of  barbarian  rule.  Pate 
had  it  that  the  enlightened  and  progressive  Grecian  people  should 
become  lubserrlent  to  a  race  at  religious  fanatics,  who  descended 
upon  the  Greek  Bnptre's  thrtrlng  ProTlnces  in  Asia  Minor,  In 
Europe,  and  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  rushing  from  far-off 
Turkestan  with  a  fury  and  lust  for  blood  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 

During  that  period,  despite  fierce  persecution  and  untold  sxiffer- 
Ing,  the  Greeks  never  lost  faith  In  the  future  of  their  proud  race. 
Thoughts  of  a  brilliant  past  kindled  their  patriotism  and  their  un- 
dying lova  for  liberty.  Tliroughout  those  disheartening  centuries 
they  found  comfort  and  hope  in  their  devotion  to  the  religion  of  the 
Masarene.    Tbus  the  church  had  liecome  the  nation's  ark. 

The  book  of  history  records  in  countless  pilges  the  unparalleled 
sacrlflces  and  the  superhtunan  efforts  ttiat  the  Greeks  exerted  in 
their  uneven  struggle  to  free  themselves  from  the  tentacles  of  the 
Turkish  octopus  that  had  gr«duaUy  become  deeply  entrenched  over 
vast  parts  at  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  There  were  times  when  the 
load  to  liberty  seemed  endless  and  hopeless.  Nevertheless,  the 
struggle  went  on  from  1453  to  1831.  mostly  without  effect.  But  the 
conflagration  that  began  110  years  ago  today  and  lasted  until  1830 
resulted  In  the  liberation  of  continental  Greece,  the  Peloponrkesiis. 
and  several  of  the  islands,  and  brought  about  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  once  formidable  empire  of  the  Turks. 

The  himian  mind  will  tottemt  remember  and  revere  such  places  as : 

Missolonghl.  where  a  small  army  of  brave  men  repxilaed  the 
Turks  during  three  sieges  and  blockades,  which  kept  the  city  imder 
the  fire  of  a  large  Turkish  army  and  navy  from  1823  to  1836,  bring- 
ing death  to  50.000  Turks.  When  finally  the  defenders,  lacking  food 
axMl  ammunition,  decided  on  an  exodus,  only  1300  managed  to  break 
through  the  Turkish  lines  alive.  The  aged,  the  disabled  veterans  of 
many  battles,  as  well  as  the  emaciated  women  and  children,  who 
remained  In  the  city,  applied  the  torch  to  the  powder  magazine. 


eboostng  a  gniesoais  dsatii  rather  than  svrrsndsr  to  the  Turks. 
Deservedly,  thsrefore,  Missolonghl  Is  known  as  th«  Bacrsd  City  of 
BBOdsm  Orecos. 

Piara.  a  tiny  Maod.  but  tb«  blrthplaes  of  Oonstantlne  Canaris 
and  many  other  fearless  men  of  the  sea,  whose  ships  worked  wonders 
against  the  oppressors  during  the  revolution.  There,  to  avenge  the 
victorias  of  Osnsrls  and  his  renowned  sailors,  the  Turiu  sent  an 
army  of  14.000  men  and  140  men-of-war  that  devastated  the  island. 
Of  its  53.000  inhabitants  and  refugees  from  Chios  and  Smyrna,  only 
about  3.000  escaped.    Tlie  others  were  butchered. 

Chios,  where  the  people  hoisted  the  flag  of  liberty,  although 
they  completely  lacked  means  of  warfare  and  defense.  Their  love 
of  freedom  resulted  in  rivers  of  blood,  when  70.000  of  its  nopulatlon 
of  100.000  were  massacred  or  sold  as  slaves  by  Rear  Admiral  Cara 
All,  who  was  subsequently  burned  to  death  when  Canarls  destroyed 
his  flagship. 

Spetsae  and  Hydra,  the  two  small  islands  whose  merchant  ma- 
rine, led  by  Admiral  MlauuUs  and  by  Bouboullna,  the  only  woman 
admiral  in  the  history  of  the  world,  cooperated  with  that  of  Psara  in 
routing  the  Turkish  Navy  in  almost  every  engagement,  and  in 
bringing  food  and  supplies  to  the  besieged  cities,  towns,  and  islands. 

The  human  mind  will  never  forget  Theodore  Colocotronis.  who 
shattered  Turkish  forts  and  dispersed  Turkish  armies  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus; Marcos  Botsarls  and  his  Indomitable  Sullotes,  the  be- 
loved George  Caraiskakls,  who  swept  the  tyrants  from  continental 
Greece;  also,  among  other  great  patriots,  Alexander  Ypsllantls.  who 
relinquished  hU  high  office  with  the  Russian  Government  and 
hastened  to  flre  the  first  shot  ot  the  insurrection  In  distant  Ru- 
mania, where  he  and  his  300  scions  of  prominent  Greek  families, 
living  In  that  then  Turkish  Province,  challenged  the  supremacy  of 
the  barbarians  and  died  in  glory. 

The  cause  of  freedom  found  the  Grecian  women  playing  as  Im- 
portant a  role  as  the  women  of  ancient  Sparta  played.  Suffice  It 
to  mention  only  the  women  of  Zalongon  who.  on  realizing  that 
their  proud  little  town,  high  in  the  mountains  of  Eplrus,  was  about 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  danced  the  dance  of  death. 
One  by  one  tliey  danced  over  the  high  precipice  adjoining  their 
town,  and  down  they  went,  to  certain  death. 

To  such  men  and  such  women,  not  only  the  greater  Greece  of 
our  day  but  the  nations  of  the  world  as  well,  pay  reverent  tribute  to- 
day for  theirs  was  the  most  cherished  of  causes — the  cause  of 
priceless  liberty! 

"Prom  the  sacred  ashes  rising 

Of  the  Greeks  great  and  free. 
Valiant  as  In  olden  ages. 
Hall  I  aU  hall.  O  Ubertyt" 


Exposing  the  Truth  About  Antialien  Legislation — 
Intolerance,  the  Hand-Maiden  of  Antialien  Leg- 
islation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue^Lay,  March  26.  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  POST  AND  THE  PORT  WORTH 

STAR-TELEGRAM 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoko,  I  am  including  herein 
two  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  daily  press, 
which  articles  discuss  the  pending  antialien  legislation  in 
Congress,  and  forcefully  depict  the  danger  Inherent  In  such 
legislation.  Hie  bills,  to  which  reference  is  made,  indicate 
an  intolerance  which  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  our  American  institutions.  Personally.  I  fear  the 
effect  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  upon  our  democratic 
processes  of  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  pending  bills. 
Visiting  upon  the  helpless  alien  our  hatred,  disgust,  or  indig- 
nation because  of  economic  conditions  in  America  is  analo- 
gous to  Hitler  casting  the  blame  upon  the  helpless  Jew  for 
economic,  post  belhim  conditions  In  Oermany,  against  which 
he  perennially  inveighed  prior  to  his  coming  to  power  in  1933 
following  the  end  of  the  Weimsir  Republic. 

(Prom   the   New   York   Poet    of   March    5,   1940] 

BEZKINO    A    SCAPEGOAT 

In  lila  first  public  speech  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Asaociate  JusUce  Frank  Murphy  said  that  the  greatest  danger 
to  this  democracy  lies  Lo  the  belief  "that  our  national  troubles 
are  attributable  to  one  group  or  another  of  the  population.     It 
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if  the  danger  bom  of  the  tetideney  *o  seek  a  scapegoat   la  a 
religious  or  racial  or  political  or  economic  group." 

By  coincidence  Justice  Murphy  made  his  speech  at  the  same 
time  that  a  special  conference  met  In  Washington  to  protest 
against  passage  of  any  of  the  group  of  70  antialien  bUls  now 
pending  in  Congress.  His  words  have  special  pertinence  to  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  70  bills,  several  of  which  have  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  would  deny  Jobs  to  aliens, 
fingerprint  and  register  them.  One  even  provides  for  the  esuitb- 
lishment  of  a  concentraUon  camp  for  noncltizens  in  the  United 
States. 

In  general,  these  antialien  bllla  have  been  framed  on  the 
erroneo\i8  theory  that  noncltizens  are  responsible  for  many  of 
our  economic  dlfflcultlee.  The  alien  Is  the  scapegoat.  The  alien 
Is  blamed  for  the  Nation's  unemployment  problem,  despite  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  decade  the  unnaturalized  Immigrant 
population  of  the  United  States  baa  decreased  In  size  by  some 
880.000  persons. 

Instead  of  looking  for  some  positive  solution  for  unemploy- 
ment, those  who  are  responsible  for  the  Introduction  of  the  anti- 
alien bills  merely  attempt  to  fix  the  blame  on  a  politically  In- 
articulate group.  These  noncltizens,  they  say  In  effect,  are  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Let's  discriminate  against  them;  let's  de- 
prive them  of  their  clvU  rights;  let's  fix  some  stigma  upon  their 
status. 

It  Is  a  poor,  stupid  idea.  It  Is  precisely  the  tactic  of  the  Nazi 
Government.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  United  States  Congress 
can  conceivably  make  the  mistake  of  passing  any  of  the  anti- 
alien bills  which  await  Its  attention. 

(Prom  the  Port  Worth   (Tex.)    Evening  Star -Telegram  of  March  8, 

1940] 

ORIGINS   or   INTOLERANCE 

President  Roosevelt,  In  his  message  to  the  American  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born,  painted  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
tendency  of  racial  and  other  groups  to  live  together  fairly  eatls- 
factorlly  In  a  democracy.  In  other  words,  there  Is  a  human  tendency 
among  people,  left  to  their  own  devices,  to  "live  and  let  live." 

Intolerance,  which  was  deplored  in  the  President's  message, 
springs  up  among  a  i>eople  who  arc  living  fairly  satisfactorily 
together  when  leaders  or  agitators  come  on  the  scene.  Until  Hitler 
appeared  In  Germany,  Jews  and  "Nordics"  lived  together  for  years 
without  great  discord.  When  agitators  stir  up  disaffection,  racial, 
industrial,  or  even  religious,  they  create  Intolerance,  which  is  a 
product  of  fear,  en\'y,  and  Ignorance. 

The  tolerant  person  has  his  attitude  because  he  Is  enlightened. 
Life  is  richer,  fuller,  and  more  fathomable  for  him.  The  Intol- 
erant person,  therefore,  must  realize  that  his  views  and  prejudices 
are  the  manifestations  of  his  own  deficiencies,  failtires,  and  fnostra- 
tlons.  He  Is  the  dupe  of  the  false  leader  who  stirs  up  tlie  tools 
pactions.  By  tracing  the  origins  of  intolerance,  one  can  readily 
see  that  it  has  two  victims. 


Airplanes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I    ,  or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THB  ADRIAN  (MICH.)   DAILY  TELEGRAM 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  DaUy  Telegram: 

[From  the  Adrian  (Mich.)   DaUy  Telegram  of  March  16.  1940] 

AJXPLAKES 

The  War  Department  recently  released  for  export  to  England 
and  France  a  high -speed  pursuit  airplane  known  as  the  Curtlsa 
P-40.  and  It  is  said  that  certain  other  modern  types  have  been, 
or  wUl  be.  released. 

As  might  be  expected,  various  Members  of  Congress  are  greatly 
stirred  up.  The  grounds  of  their  objections,  or  their  alarm,  are 
summarized  in  Senator  La  FoLLEmTs  demand  for  an  investigation 
to  determine  whether  sales  of  airplanes  abroad  will  (1)  delay 
American  defense  plans,  (2)  give  away  military  secrets,  or  (3)  raise 
the  cost  of   our  own   building  program. 

These  questions  are  pertinent.  To  many  they  may  seem  vitally 
important.  But  there  Is  another  question  paramount  lo  them  all, 
and  which  must  dominate  American  policy  In  such  matters.  It  is 
this:  Wlilch  Is  more  Important,  to  prepare  to  fight  a  future  war 
without  help,  or  to  assist  the  Allies  to  win  the  present  war? 

In  our  opinion  the  arguments  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the 
■econd  poUcy.    IX  the  Aillea  are  defeated,  we  ahall  have  to  make 


ouraelVM  ready  to  flght  a  moet  formidable  European  and  Asiatic 
combination  That  m<>ans  that  we  must  rspldly  make  America  the 
greatest  fighting  power  In  the  world  on  the  sea  and  In  the  air. 
The  cost  will  be  coloaaal;  but  we  can  do  It,  and  regardleaa  of  coat 
It  must  tM  done. 

If  the  Allies  win.  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  early  conflict  la  In 
sight.  Our  armament  program  wlU  be  more  moderate,  lees  hur- 
ried, and  less  costly.  And,  more  Important  stlU.  our  national 
security  will  be  enormously  increased. 

This  forecast  is  so  sound  and  probable  that  It  may  be  accepted, 
not  as  a  bit  of  Imagination  but  as  a  fact.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
It  is  vitally  to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  that  we  should 
give  the  Allies  every  possible  help  in  the  way  of  war  materials. 

What,  then,  as  to  the  three  objections  raised  by  Senator  La 
FoLLxrnt? 

1.  As  to  delaying  our  own  air  program,  building  planes  for  the 
Allies  probably  would  not  have  that  effect.  But  it  would  not  matter 
IX  It  did.  At  the  very  worst,  our  great  air  forces  would  not  be  used 
for  at  least  a  number  of  years  in  any  war  against  a  victorious  Oer- 
many. Therefore  whether  we  build  more  or  fewer  planes  this  year 
would  have  little  effect  upon  our  own  future  war.  But  whether  we 
supply  more  or  fewer  planes  to  the  Allies  this  year  might  have  an 
Immense  effect  upon  the  present  war.  It  might  determine  whether 
or  not  we  have  to  fight  a  war  of  our  own  later  all  alone. 

If  we  actually  should  have  to  flght  such  a  war  several  years  hence, 
our  air  power  would  not  depend  on  the  number  of  1940  and  1941 
planes  we  might  have  on  hand;  it  would  depend  on  our  capacity 
for  rapid  production  then.  And  that  would  depend  on  the  amount 
of  skilled  labor  then  available.  The  more  planes  we  build  now  for 
the  Allies  the  larger  force  of  skilled  labor  will  be  built  up  and  the 
greater  our  productive  capacity  will  be. 

2.  As  to  giving  away  secrets,  that  is  much  less  Important  than  it 
might  seem,  for  the  secrets  of  today  are  not  the  secrets  of  tomorrow. 
E\'en  if  we  gave  the  Allies  the  benefit  of  our  very  latest  airplane 
designs,  they  would  be  out  of  date  long  before  we  had  a  war  of  our 
own  to  fight. 

The  Curtlss  P— 40 — one  of  the  newest  Army  planes,  which  we  have 
released  to  the  Allies,  and  which  stirred  up  all  the  furor — Is  already 
out  of  date.  A  new  plane  Is  being  brought  out  which  the  Secretary 
of  War  says  Is  of  definitely  superior  performance.  In  short,  P-40 
Is  not  vitally  Important  to  us  any  more;  we  shall  be  building  some- 
thing better.  But  P-40  is  Immensely  valuable  to  the  Allies,  for  It 
Is  better  than  what  they  have.  They  need  It  now,  and  It  Is  to  our 
Interests  and  safety  that  they  should  have  it  now. 

3.  As  to  raising  the  cost  of  our  own  airplane  program,  selling 
planes  abroad  would  not  affect  the  cost  of  those  already  contracted 
lor  by  our  Government.  Whether  it  might  make  costs  higher  In 
1941  or  1942  Is  problematical.  But  even  If  it  did,  such  an  Increase 
would  be  a  low  price  to  pay  for  the  advantage  of  strengthening 
the  Allies  against  Oermany.  It  would  be  cheap  national  defense 
for  the  United  States. 

The  greatest  value  these  new  airplanes  can  have  for  us  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  Allies.  If  we  withhold  them,  they  are  of  no  use  to  us 
until  we  go  to  war;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  they  would 
help  to  save  us  from  having  the  kind  of  war  that  we  are  afraid  of. 

The  Interests  of  this  country  In  the  war  are  clear,  and  American 
sympathy  Is  equally  clear.  It  Is  so  overwhelmingly  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies  as  to  be  not  far  from  unanimous.  Nine  Americans 
out  of  ten  fear  and  dread  a  German  victory,  and  would  be  glad 
to  help  the  Allies  In  any  way  short  of  actual  Involvement  In  the 
war.  Fortunately  the  greatest  help  we  can  give  Is  In  supplying 
airplanes.  The  Allies  are  ready  to  pay  for  them  In  cash.  No 
question  of  neutrality  Is  Involved.  Our  Government  can  help  the 
Allies  by  making  efficient  planes  available  to  them,  without  any 
cost,  danger,  or  detriment  to  our  own  tiatlonal  Interests. 

That  should  be  the  American  policy.  Any  other  course  would 
be  a  mistake  which  might  later  prove  to  be  oolooaal. 


Labor-Security  Appropriations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27,  1940 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  this  bill  which  is  before  us  for  discussion,  is  at- 
tempting to  slowly  strangle  both  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This  is  being  done  by 
cutely  cutting  appropriations  for  these  two  agencies  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  beginning  Jidy  1.  1940,  thereby  making  it 
impossible  for  the  personnel  of  these  organizations  to  prop- 
erly enforce  these  statutes,  which  mean  and  have  meant  so 
much  to  the  workers  and  the  undenjrivileged  of  this  country. 

If  this  House  sanctions  these  cuts,  it  will  proclaim  to  the 
country  that,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
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of  our  people  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
favor  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  In  fact,  welcome  them  as  a  boon,  a  small  minority 
of  this  House  constituting  an  antilabor  bloc  is  in  control. 
The  people  of  the  country  want  both  of  these  great  pieces 
of  labor  legislation  to  be  continued,  and  therefore  it  is  tha 
duty  of  this  House  to  restore  to  this  bill  the  cuts  in  appro- 
priations which  this  unfriendly  committee  has  made. 

Only  recently  the  membership  of  the  House  was  apprised 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  introduced  a  resolution,  which  is 
now  before  the  Rules  Committee,  calling  for  an  Inquiry  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  into  the  activities  of  the  so-called 
Bata  interests,  which  have  already  encamped  themselves 
nearby  at  Belcamp.  Md..  and  are  threatening  to  spread 
themselves  across  the  country  in  a  Nation-wide  exploitation 
ot  men.  women,  and  children  who  toll  for  a  living.  This 
Bata  Shoe  Co.,  which  comes  to  \is  from  Nazi-controlled 
Czechoslovakia,  while  having  begun  operations  at  Belcamp 
only  last  September,  already  is  afoul  of  our  wage  and  hour 
law.  It  Is  charged  that  this  company  has  openly  and 
willfully  violated  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  in  that  less  than  the  mandatory  minimum  wages  pro- 
vided by  such  legislation  has  been  paid  to  the  workers  at 
the  Belcamp  plant  and  at  other  places. 

With  conditions  such  as  these  existing,  the  great  necessity 
of  this  House  taking  appropriate  action  toward  adequately 
granting  sufOcient  funds  for  proper  investigation  of  cases  of 
this  nature  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  is  very  evident. 
I  cite  but  this  one  case  at  the  moment  but  there  are  coimtless 
similar  situations  existing  throughout  the  country  and  an 
adequate  force  and  personnel  must  be  maintained  to  protect 
those  whom  we  seek  to  protect  through  the  wage  and  hour 
law. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  certain  ex- 
cerpts dealing  with  the  Bata  matter  in  order  that  the 
House  may  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation.  I 
am  desirous  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  these  excerpts  are 
from  an  ofBclal  Oovemment  publication,  the  Leather  Port- 
nightly,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce: 

(Department  of  Cbmmeroe.  Harry  L.  Hopkins.  Secretary.  Bureau 
ot  Foreign  and  Domeatlc  Commerce.  P.  H.  Rawls,  Acting  Director; 
H.  H.  Bigle.  Aastotant  Director.  Tbe  Leather  Fbrtnlghtly.  Is- 
svie<l  the  Ist  and  16th  of  each  month.  Washington,  D.  C.  June 
IS.  1839.  Prepared  by  J.  O.  Schnltaer.  buslneas  spedaUst  for 
leather  and  leather  manufactures,  leather  and  rubber  dlTlsion. 
X.  O  Holt.  Chief! 

[Prom  the  Leather  Fortnightly  of  June  15.  1939] 

OBUCAirr  AND  TKK  aiTA  SHOS  CO. 

The  position  ot  the  Bata  shoe  concern  within  the  economic  and 
industrial  framework  of  the  present  German  boxindarles  represents 
one  of  the  outstanding  problems  created  by  the  new  conditions. 
While  aa  a  conaequcDoe  of  the  incorporation  of  Sudeten  Oermany, 
In  September  1938.  not  less  than  830  Bata  chain  stores  and  repair 
shops  were  closed,  the  situation  since  Oernumy  took  over  Caecbo- 
slovakla  Is  entirely  different.  Involving  the  Inclusion  of  the  main 
Bata  factories  into  the  German  economic  system.  The  Bata  con- 
cern haa  the  reputation  of  being  the  world's  largest  footwear  export 
onranlzatlon.  and  for  former  Czechoslovakia  this  firm  represented  a 
very  important  producer  of  foreign  exchange.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  this  film's  export  cap>aclt7  de(>ended  to  a  very  larg^e 
extent  upon  Its  extensive  domestic  sales  which  were  made  through 
an  efficiently  organized  network  of  chain  stores  with  annual  sales 
on  the  home  market  In  1998  valued  at  almost  (30.500.000.  and  ex- 
port trade  azxKsuntlng  to  aT.STO.OOO.  By  the  cloelng  down  of  the 
Sudeten  stores  the  firm  lost  30  percent,  and  by  cessation  to  Hun- 
gary and  Poland  about  9  percent  of  the  domestic  volimie:  If  Slovak 
sales  cf  about  14^  percent  are  added,  the  total  deficit  of  domestic 
sales  amounts  to  about  43  percent.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
will  prove  a  more  dilScult  problem  for  the  concern  to  maintain 
export  volume  since  some  of  the  export  trade  was  effected  at  some 
loss,  but  without  government  subsidy.  To  what  extent  It  will  be 
j>o«sible  to  open  the  Oerman  market  for  Bata  is  as  yet  an  unsolved 
problem,  particularly  since  the  opposition  to  this  firm  and  its  prcd- 
uctA  by  the  Oerman  shoe  Industry  and  trade  continues  to  be  very 
strong  It  Is  hoped,  however,  that  with  Bata's  ability  and  export 
exwerlence.  that  seme  success  In  developing  other  foreign  markets 
and  reijalnlng  some  of  the  lost  territory  will  be  attained.  There 
can  t)e  no  doubt  as  to  the  seriousness  <^  the  matter,  the  more  so  If  It 
Is  considered  that  the  Bata  factcrles  employed  about  30.000  workers, 
produced  from  175.000  to  200.000  pairs  of  footwear  daily,  and  re- 
tailed their  products  at  an  average  price  of  2  86  marks  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  5.76  marks  for  Oerman-made  shoes.  This 
•normoua  price  reduction  for  Bata  waa  only  possible  by  means  of  » 


wage  cut  of  40  percent,  to  which  was  linked  the  obligation  to  bring 
down  the  cost  to  workers  of  all  dally  necessities  by  one-half.  To 
adapt  this  system,  entirely  foreign  to  economic  wages  developed  in 
Germany,  will  call  for  the  closest  scrutiny  and  consideration  by 
government  and  Industrial  quarters.  That  the  ultimate  solution 
of  this  complex  problem  is  a  matter  of  considerable  concern  for  the 
Oerman  shoe  Industry  is  borne  out  by  the  annual  report  of  a  large 
Oerman  shoe  manuf  actxirlng  concern  In  which  It  is  emphasized  that 
the  question  as  to  what  extent  the  inclusion  within  the  Oerman  In- 
dustrial and  economic  framework  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
protectcrate  which,  as  Is  well  known,  had  an  extensive  export  at 
footwear  at  lowest  prices,  will  affect  the  entire  shoe  industry,  will 
depend  upon  the  measures  decided  upon  by  the  Government.  It 
13  expected,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  the  settling  of  this  problem  will 
take  Into  full  consideration  the  vital  Interests  of  the  German  shoe 
industry.  The  German  retail  footwear  trade  appears  to  hold  more 
optimistic  views  on  the  question  at  Issue.  Inasmuch  as  at  a  recent 
convention  of  the  shoe  retail  trade  which  took  place  in  Hamburg, 
the  Reich  leader  for  this  trade  pointed  to  the  mcreased  production 
and  sales  of  footwear  In  Oermany.  Increased  domestic  demand 
could  now  be  supplied  by  Bata's  export  losses  since  an  essential  part 
of  these  will  find  lu  way  Into  the  German  Reich.  In  the  meantime, 
certain  adjustments  within  the  organization  of  the  Bata  concern 
appear  to  be  already  contemplated.  Inasmuch  as  the  present  stock 
capital  of  the  company  Is  to  be  reduced,  and  the  board  and  manage- 
ment to  be  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  new  members,  probably  of 
Oerman  nationality.  (American  Consulate  General,  Prankfort. 
May  10.) 

BATA  SHOES  tTPSXT  HTTNGAUAN   MAUCTT 

Shoe  production  In  Hungary  continued  at  high  levels  dxn-lng  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  as  orders  for  army  shoes  remained  at 
favorable  volume.  There  has  been,  however,  a  slight  decline  in  the 
production  of  civilian  shoes  due.  It  Is  reported,  to  the  large  stocks 
which  the  Bata  firm  was  able  to  bring  into  the  area  that  was 
annexed  by  Hungary.  Local  producers  estimate  these  stocks  at  as 
high  as  3.000.000  pairs,  and  report  that  they  are  being  retailed  at 
about  one-half  the  price  of  Hungarian  shoes.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  advisability  of  permitting  the  Bata 
factory  at  Krsekujvar  to  continue  to  operate,  but  at  present  it 
appears  that  permission  will  be  granted  over  the  objections  cf  the 
local  shoe  manufacttirers.  Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  of  the  employees 
are  Hiuigarlan.  Exports  of  shoes  increased  from  218.475  In  the  first 
3  months  of  IMS  to  253.302  pairs  In  the  similar  months  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  In  the  early  months  of  1939.  Hungarian  leather-footwear 
exports  to  the  United  States  amotmted  to  28.476  pairs.  Imports  of 
shoes  by  Hungary  in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  amounted  to 
less  than  3.000  pairs.     (American  Legation,  Budapest,  May  19.) 


[Prom  the  Leather  Portnlghtly  of  October  1,  1939] 
posinoir  or  trz  bata  shok  co.  iiv  czaMANT 

By  the  Incorporation  of  Sudeten  Oermany  and  the  subsequent 
dissolution  of  the  Czechoslovak  State,  the  Bata  firm  at  Zlin  lost  a 
substantial  part  of  its  domestic  market.  The  political  changes  also 
adversely  affected  the  export  biislnesa  of  this  large  shoe-manufac- 
turing firm.  As  the  Bata  Co.  naturally  constitutes  a  vital  factor  in 
the  protectorate's  industrial  and  economic  life,  the  Reich  Oovem- 
ment considered  It  In  the  general  Interest  to  open  the  Oerman 
market  to  this  firm's  products,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  the  loss  suffered 
by  the  elimination  of  its  Sudeten  chain-store  system  will  thereby 
be  made  good.  Under  the  arrangements  arrived  at.  it  appears  that 
Bata  obtained  a  fixed  sales  contingent  on  the  Oerman  market. 
The  Oerman  retail  trade  will  be  supplied  from  a  central  delivery 
store  and  the  establishment  of  retail  chain  stores  will  not  come  Into 
the  question.  The  Reich  will,  moreover,  assist  the  firm  In  the  de- 
velopment pf  its  export  trade,  smce  the  latter  also  represents  a 
valuable  factor  In  Germany's  own  export  trade.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  political  changes  app>ear  to  have  In  no  way  Impaired  the 
concern's  vitality,  and  the  executives  confidently  expect  that  the 
loss  in  exports  will  not  only  be  regained  but  even  enlarged.  More- 
over. Bata's  known  policy  of  gaining  a  foothold  in  foreign  countries 
Is  energetically  continued.  Factories  have  been  established  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  sales  organizations,  through  sub- 
sidiaries, are  further  developed  In  Slovakia,  Hungary.  Rimianla,  and 
Yugoslavia.  While  at  one  time  the  name  of  Bata  was  taboo  on  the 
Oerman  market.  Its  products,  although  they  may  hardly  be  called 
popular,  are  greeted  as  a  welcomed  relief,  as  the  German  shoe 
factories  are  flooded  with  orders  with  which  they  are  unable  to 
cope,  and  the  entire  output  for  the  remainder  of  1939  Is  entirely 
sold.  Incoming  orders  can  only  be  filled  by  working  overtime,  and 
certain  natural  Umitatlons  prohibit  such  activity,  such  as  the  re- 
stricted supply  of  leather.  However,  this  scarcity  is  gradually  being 
overcome  by  Increased  producUon  of  substitute  materials,  which 
now  appear  to  be  available  In  large  quantities.  (American  Con- 
sulate Oeneral,  Frankfort,  August  23.) 

[Prom  the  Leather  Fortnightly  of  January  1,  1940) 

LkATHKX    AND    LKATUZB-OOOOS     LNDrSTRIXS     IM     BOHEMIA    AMD     MOkAVIA 

aXCIMENTS) 

NoUce  No.  34  (L-1  >  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  of  the  Protec- 
torate Bohemia  and  Moravia,  dated  November  17,  published  and 
effective  as  of  November  18.  1939.  subjects  the  production  of 
leather,  leather  goods,  and  shoes  to  strict  regimentation.  Supplies 
ot  hides  and  aklna  are  to  be  used  primarily   suitaJale  for   export 
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goc<is:  then  leather  for  military  requirements;  and  remaining  sup- 
plies mav  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Buffalo  hides  and  leather 
may  onlv  be  tised  for  making  technical  leather  products,  inclusive 
of  raw-hide  articles,  but  not  Including  belting.  Belting  leather 
can  only  be  produced  from  hides  unsuitable  for  other  technical 
leathers.  Imported  l.imb  and  similar  skins,  hides,  and  leather  may 
be  used  only  for  membranes  for  pressure  regulators  and  gas  meters 
un'.ess  a  special  permit  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  is  obtained. 
The  notice  list  places  an  embargo  on  the  use  of  specific  varieties 
of  leather  for  certain  purposes.  Including  a  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  leather  for  automobile  trunks,  picnic  outfits,  steamer  trunks, 
automobile  covers,  and  other  products.  Likewise,  the  use  of 
leather  for  wsdl  coverings  and  upholstery  Is  also  forbidden.  It  is 
also  prohibited  to  manufacture  patent-leather  shoes,  and  women's 
Ehoes  of  metallic  leathers,  especially  kid.  Women's  shoe*  of 
velvets  may  not  be  produced,  with  the  exception  of  house  slippers. 
and  slippers  which  retail  at  a  price  higher  than  60  crowns  can  no 
longer  be  manufactured.  None  of  the  restrictions  cover  fish 
leathers  or  articles  produced  for  the  export  trade.  The  monthly 
leather  consumption  contingent  has  been  placed  at  80  percent  of 
the  1938  average.  This  quota  Is  based  on  the  leather  piocessed 
in  1938  for  sale  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Sudetangau.  Austria, 
and  the  Old  Reich.  No  quota  restrictions  apply  to  the  volume  of 
production  of  technical  leather  and  leather  goods.  Sales  of  leather 
and  leather  goods  to  retailers  are  restricted  to  80  percent  of  the 
19;?8  average,  except  for  uppers,  where  the  quota  is  100  percent. 
(OlSce  of  the  American  Conunerdal  Attach^,  Berlin.  November  21.) 


Letters  Urging  Passage  of  Hall  Farm  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF    NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1940  , 


LETTERS    FROM    J.    T.   JOHNSON   AND   BENJAMIN    VV.    PARiCER 


Mr.  ED'WIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letters 
from    two    of    my    constituents    with    regard    to    the    hay 

sliort&RC  * 

Chxnango  Poeks,  N.  Y.,  Afarch  12.  1940. 

Congressman  Edwtk  A.  Hall, 

De.\r  Mr  Hall:  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  read  In  the  dally 
paper  today  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Representative  Jones  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  In  an  effort  to  get  us  much-needed  help. 

Our  difficulties  may  seem  of  small  Importance  to  committee 
members  m  Washington  but  to  us  it  is  a  calamity.  This  drought 
section  only  covers  southern  New  York  and  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania   but  that  does  not  make  the  sltuaUon  any  less  Bcrlous. 

Mr'  Hall  although  I  know  that  you  are  fully  aware  of  our 
situation,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  little  more  Information  than 
perhaps  you  have  had  up  to  the  present  time,  and  you  may  use 
this  letter  In  any  way  you  see  fit,  to  get  the  truth  to  the  com- 

As  you  know,  our  not  having  rain  all  last  summer  resulted  In 
all  of  our  crops  being  a  failure.  Com  and  hay,  our  main  crops 
were  about  25  percent  of  normal,  and  that  was  fed  up  before 
Winter  set  In  as  we  had  to  commence  feeding  our  stock  In  July 
(When  most  years  we  do  not  feed  much  until  November  1). 

Since  November  1  most  of  us  farmers  have  been  buying  all  of 
our  hay  (and  grain)  and  have  had  to  pay  from  IIS  to  •22  per 
ton  for  hay  and  a  good  many  farmers  have  had  to  sell  their  Btock 

to  keep  them  from  starving  while  most  of  us  are  compelled  to  seU 
our  best  cows  to  buy  hay  and  feed,  cows  which  we  will  need  next 
summer  If  we  expect  to  exist. 

As  most  of  the  cattle  In  this  section  are  In  a  poor  condition, 
they  do  not  bring  much  on  the  market  and  do  not  go  very  far  in 
buying  hay  at  such  high  prices, 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  a  good  share  of  the  cattle  in  this  sec- 
tion are  on  a  starvation  diet,  and  some  of  them  have  had  to  go 
without  any  feed  for  some  time,  as  we  have  had  heavy  snows  In 
this  section,  making  It  Impossible  to  draw  hay. 

We  have  about  2  months  more  that  we  will  have  to  buy  this 
high-priced  hay  and  grain,  and  by  that  time  those  that  have  not 
sold  all  of  their  stock  will  have  their  herds  cut  so  badly  that  it 
will  be  Impossible  to  pay  taxes  (which  are  past  due  now),  other 
bills,  and  buy  seed,  etc.,  to  sow  In  the  spring. 

We  have  had  a  good  many  dry  summers  In  this  section  but 
never  before  In  the  memory  of  the  oldest  residents  have  we  had  a 
summer  when  all  crops  were  a  failure  and  the  farmers  compelled 
to  start  the  winter  with  empty  bams  and  silos. 

I  think  your  bill  Is  Just  the  thing  to  help  us  or  any  other  section 
ol  the  country  which  may  need  help  in  the  future.    In  good  years 


we  would  be  glad  to  help  any  other  section  which  might  be  hit  as 
we  are  now. 

Mr.  Hall.  In  closing  will  say  I  hope  you  can  get  at  least  a  per- 
sonal investigation  of  our  situation.  I  can  show  you  a  good  many 
farm  families  that  are  on  a  starv-atlon  d;et  along  with  their  stock 
and  expected  to  pay  Uixcs  to  keep  the  Government  running. 

We  read  and  hear  over  the  radio  that  everj-lhing  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  Is  on  the  gain,  which  .la  certainly  a  good  Uilng  at 
this  time. 

Respectfully. 

J.    T.  JOHNSOM. 

DEPOsrr,  N.  Y..  March  24.  1940. 
Edwin  A.  Hall. 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAK  Ma.  Hall:  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
recent  efforts  to  get  a  hay  biU  parsed.  While  it  Is  true  that  any 
legislation  passed  now  v.on"t  be  of  any  help  to  the  dairy  farmer  of 
the  drought  area  this  year  we  cannot  help  but  think  what  the 
•.uture  Is  going  to  be. 

Prospects  for  the  future  of  the  dairy  farmer  aren't  any  too  bright, 
p.nd  what  with  the  dry  summer  we  ha^e  Just  had  a  good  many  of 
us  are  mortgaging  our  future  for  the  nrxt  3  years,  I  myself  had  to 
buy  30  tons  of  hav,  so  you  can  Imagine  how  a  good  many  of  us  feel, 
while  we  didn't  want  or  dcn't  want  hay  given  to  us.  srme  arrange- 
ments should  have  been  made  last  fall  to  help  out  a  bad  situation. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  done  a  good  Job  in  lending 
money  to  farmers  to  buy  hay  and  feed  with,  but  as  we  all  know  It 
has  to  be  paid  back.  As  chairman  of  the  F.  8.  A.  Hay  Purchasing 
Co-op.  I  found  hay  In  New  York  State  very  high.  Most  of  the 
farmers  that  had  hay  for  sale  were  holding  It  for  an  exceptionally 
good  price.  Don't  blame  them  a  bit.  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
expected  a  little  too  much.  Michigan  hay  could  have  been  put  Into 
the  drought  area.  If  the  Government  WTuld  have  helped  out  on  the 
freight,  for  ticeo  a  ton.  Dealers  are  having  It  put  Into  Broome 
County  for  from  •18.25  to  ^20.60  f.  o.  b.  By  the  time  It  Is  trucked 
to  farms  and  dealers  get  their  commlsjilon  It  Is  costing  the  farmer 
about  $23  to  $24  a  ton  delivered.  With  ijraln  at  •SB  per  ton  and  hay 
•24.  Just  how  Is  a  farmer  going  to  pay  his  taxes,  etc.,  and  live? 
Sorry  to  have  to  take  up  so  much  of  your  time  in  reading  this  but 
again  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  rest  of  the 
dairy  farmers  that  have  seen  your  article  in  the  Binghamton  Pres* 
of  March  23.  1940,  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Benjamin  W.  Paxkee, 
Farm  Bureau  Committeeman. 


Do  Not  Cut  N.  Y.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1940 
Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration appropriation  bill  is  laefore  us.  I  should  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  importance  of  continuing  this  worthy 
project  and  of  increasing  rather  than  decreasing  the  appro- 
priation therefor.  In  the  past  we  have  presumed  tliat  be- 
cause we  have  made  it  possible  for  each  American  boy  and 
girl  to  obtain  a  limited  education  under  the  public -school 
system  we  have  done  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  youth  of 
the  country.    If  this  theory  were  tenable,  we  should  no  longer 

interest  ourselves  in  what  becomes  of  the  youth  after  they 
have  passed  the  mandatory  school-age  limit. 

However,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  administration 
and  we  of  the  Congress  have  united  in  an  effort  to  recognize 
our  further  responsibilities  to  the  youth  of  the  land  by  pro- 
viding additional  educational  facilities  and  thus  better  equip- 
ping them  for  their  life's  work. 

I  know  it  must  be  the  aim  of  every  parent  to  provide  the 
fullest  and  most  thorough  education  possible  for  his  child, 
:    and  I  am  convinced  that  It  is  only  when  material  means  are 
'    lacking  that  any  father  or  mother  would  deny  this  kind  of 
I   preparation  to  their  chUdren.    And  so,  during  the  stress  of 
depressed  economic  periods.  I  feel  that  government  can  no 
I   better  justify  its  existence  than  by  interesting  itself  In  provid- 
ing those  things  which  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  unable 
to  afford     For  better  education  means  better  opportunities 
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In  life  for  the  Individual:  and  a  better  citizenship  for  a  greater 
NaUon. 

Recently  I  asked  the  National  Youth  Administration  super- 
Tl50r  of  San  Diego  and  Imperial  Counties.  Calif.,  to  ten  me 
something  of  the  work  accomplished  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  I  take  pleasure  In  submitting  the  fine  report  I 
have  Just  received  from  ikr.  Van  A.  Prance,  N.  Y,  A.  super- 
visor, area  1,  San  Diego,  Calif.: 

Federal  Sktciutt  Agenct. 
Natiomal  Tooth  Adjunistbatton  for  CALiroHNiA. 

San  Diego.  March  20.  1940. 
The  Honrrable  Eb.  V.  Ijuc. 

Mrrnber  of  Congress,  Tvymtieth  District  California,  House  of 
Re  present  atives.  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Dkar  Sir  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  5  In  which  you  ex- 
prcflsed  your  interest  In  the  N.  Y.  A  .  and  your  desire  for  a  summary 
cf  th*"  activities  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  program  In 
San  Diego  and  Imperial  Counties. 

I  might  point  out  that  In  many  instances,  the  general  public  Ls 
confused  In  rngard  to  the  actual  function  and  purpose  cf  the 
N  Y  A  Work  provided  by  this  program  Is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct branches.     They  are: 

I.  ITUOKirr  AND  COLLXCK  WORK  nOCRAM 

The  underlying  aim  of  the  student  and  college  work  program  Is 
to  give  part-time  work  to  high-school  and  college  students.  In  order 
to  assist  them  flnanclaUy  In  remaining  In  school. 

As  you  know,  adequate  public  educational  facilities  are  avaU- 
able  for  any  young  person,  but  we  sometimes  forget  that  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  these  educational  facilities,  it  Is  necessary  for 
a  student  to  have  some  money  for  clothing,  fees,  lunches,  carfare, 
and  Incidentaia. 

Youths  assigned  to  the  N.  T.  A.  In  high  schools  can  earn  a  maxi- 
mum of  $e  per  month  and  a  minimum  of  $3  per  month.  The 
college  work  program  provides  Jobs  which  pay  a  maxlmtam  of  920 
per  month. 

The  operation  of  this  program  has  been  organized  to  negate 
any  chance  of  a  centralized  bureaucracy.  Local  school  and  college 
admlnlstraton  are  responsible,  not  only  for  the  selection  of 
students  who  will  participate  In  the  program,  but  also  for  the 
assignment  of  Jobs  and  the  determination  of  rates  of  pay.  This 
syntem  has  t>een  found  to  t>e  successful  becauw  the  benefits  of 
the  N.  Y.  A.  program  can  be  adjusted  to  individual  community 
problems. 

In  every  case  the  youth  assigned  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  must 
earn  every   cent   that  he   is  paid  through   his  N.   Y.   A.   Job. 

Most  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  JotM  In  this  district  are  along  the  lines 
of  construction,  maintenance,  clerical  work,  and  other  activities 
which  are  of  benefit  to  the  Individual  schools.  Each  school  makes 
every  effort  to  provide  Jobs  tiiat  are  not  only  of  value  to  the 
Institution  Itself  but  also  of  value  to  the  youth  worker  In  giving 
him  work  experience  which  will  qualify  him  for  future  employ- 
ment in  private  Indtistry. 

With  only  one  exception,  every  school  in  San  Diego  and  Im- 
perial Counties  is  now  operating  an  N.  Y.  A.  program,  and  every 
principal  feels  that  the  benefits  received  through  these  student 
work  Jobs  are  ot  real  help  to  the  school  and  to  the  student. 

n.  oxrr-or-scHooi.  wouc  rwoc%Au 

Youths  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  who  are  out  of  whool 
and  unemployed  members  of  relief  or  lower-Income  families,  can 
b«  assigned  to  part-time  Jobs  through  our  out-of-school  N.  Y.  A. 
work  program. 

In  the  State  of  California  these  young  people  work  60  hours 
per  month  for  a  wage  varying  between  918  and  ^1. 

All  N.  Y.  A.  projects  are  couponsored  by  local  pxiblic  and  civil 
agencies.  Although  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  unemployed  youth  In  this  district. 
for  those  that  we  are  able  to  assign  we  try  to  provide  worth-while 
Jobs  which  wiU  fit  each  worker  for  a  useful  place  In  his  own 
community. 

We  have  found  that  the  average  youth  that  applies  to  us  for 
work  does  not  have  a  basic  understanding  of  ihe  qualifications 
required  for  employment  in  private  Industry.  For  that  reason  we 
make  every  effort  to  provide  Jobs  that  will  not  only  offer  work 
ez(>erlence  which  will  definitely  lead  to  a  permanent  private  Job, 
but  we  also  attempt  to  set  up  related  training  courses  that  will 
further  equip  them  educationally  for  going  out  into  private  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  length  of  time  that  a 
youth  renuUns  on  the  program  In  Oalifomla  Is  7  months,  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  youths  leaving  the  program  And  permanent  or 
temporary  private  jobs. 

It  is  often  erroneously  believed  that  the  N.  T.  A.  carries  the 
entire  burden  of  financing  S.  Y.  A.  projects.  This  is  not  the  case. 
In  this  district  every  project  which  is  now  In  operation  Is  super- 
vised by  local  cosponsors.  Although  N.  Y.  A.  provides  the  funds 
for  actual  payment  of  youth  workers'  wages  and  for  general  super- 
vision, the  cosponsors  In  most  cases  provide  aU  at  the  material  costs 
and  aU  direct  and  technical  •uperviaioii. 


As  an  example.  I  might  mention  the  fact  that  the  San  Diego 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  provides  the  N.  Y.  A.  with  an  annual 
fund  of  •a.&OO.  which  is  used  for  purchasing  materials  for  N.  Y.  A. 
projects  sponsored  by  San  Diego  County. 

Periiaps  you  might  be  interested  In  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
project  units  which  have  been  completed  or  are  being  completed 
by  N.  Y.  A.  youths.    A  few  of  them  are: 

(1)  Chula  Vista  Park:  Under  this  project,  cosponsored  by  the 
city  of  Chula  Vista,  a  new  public  park  has  been  constructed.  The 
park  facilities  include  not  only  equipment  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, but  also  a  lagoon  and  an  outdoor  amphitheater  used  for 
oonununlty  functions. 

(3)  Visual  Education:  The  city  of  National  City  has  sponsored 
this  project  employing  thirty  N.  Y.  A.  young  people  to  prepare 
visual  education  aids,  such  as  models,  dionunas.  charts,  and 
posters  for  local  schools. 

(3)  Construction.  Balboa  Park:  Forty  N.  Y.  A  youths  have  been 
assigned  to  construction  and  development  In  Balboa  Park.  This 
project  is  cosponsored  by  the  city  of  San  Diego. 

(4  J  City  Shopis :  This  projt-ct  is  cosponsored  by  the  city  of 
San  Diego,  under  which  N.  Y.  A.  boys  act  as  shop  assistants 
to  the  regular  employees  in  the  San  Diego  City  Shops.  You 
might  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  In  the  past  6  months, 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  youths  who  have  been  assigned  to  this 
work  have  received  sufficient  training  to  go  out  into  private  Jobs. 

(5)  Holtvllle  Union  High  School:  Thirty  N.  Y  A  youths  are 
constructing  recreational  facilities  for  the  use  of  the  Holtville 
Union  High  School  and  the  commimlty  of  Holtvllle 

(6)  Migrant  Labor  Camps:  Youth  members  of  migratory  labor 
families  in  Imi^erlal  Coimty  are  assigned  to  construction,  land- 
scaping, and  general  development  work  at  the  three  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  migrant  camps  In  Imp>erlal  Valley. 

A  variety  of  other  activities,  such  as  aircraft  construction,  train- 
ing, domestic  work  experience,  drafting,  stenography,  arts  and 
crafts,  laboratory  technique,  and  farming  are  in  operation  through 
the  cooperation  of  local  agencies. 

To  the  above  work  project  activities  are  now  assigned  746  youths. 
Two  months  ago  our  total  assigned  figure  was  1.100.  but  It  has 
been  necessary  to  reduce  our  rolls  because  of  the  general  lack  of 
funds. 

I  iiave  tried  to  make  the  foregoing  summary  as  concise  and  to 
the  point  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  bring  out  the  fact,  however,  that  under  the  de- 
centralized operation  policy  of  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
we  have  been  able  to  very  closely  integrate  our  activities  with  local 
public  schools  and  other  public  agencies. 

Although  the  program  Is  young.  I  feel  that  we  have  done  a  nal 
job  in  developiELg  useful  American  citizens,  and  It  has  been  en- 
couraging to  know  that  the  local  people  and  agencies  with  whom 
we  deal  are  favorable  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  program. 

For  your  Information.  I  am  attaching  one  clipping  from  the  San 
Diego  Union,  which  has  covered  some  of  our  N.  Y.  A.  activities  In 
San  Diego  County. 

May  I  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  of 
explaining  a  few  of  the  high  lights  of  our  N.  Y.  A.  projects  in  this 
district.     I  hope  that  you  will  find  It  useful. 
Yoxirs  very  sincerely. 

Van  a.  Pramck. 
N.  T.  A.  Supervisor,  Area  1. 


Appropriation  for  National  Youth  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PE>rNSYLVANL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27.  1940 


TELEGRAM  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  8T   JOSEPHS  COLLEGE, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  telegram  from 
a  college  in  my  district: 

PKnJtDixrHXA.  Pa.,  March  19,  1940. 
Hon.  FkANciB  J.  Mnss. 

Repnaentative  Building,  Washington.  D.  C: 
May  I  respectfuUy  request  that  the  Members  of  the  Philadelphia 
representation  in  Congress  oppose  any  reduction  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Youth  Administration  inasmuch  as  the 
tangible  beneficial  results  for  needy  stxutents  would  be  lost  with  no 
apparent  substitute  to  take  their  place. 

Thomas  J.  Lova. 
frezident.  St.  Jotepti's  College. 
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The  Wage  and  Hour  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OK  MASSACHUSETTS  .^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27,  1940 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  I  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Norton  amendment  to 
restore  the  appropriation  to  the  Labor  Department  bill  for  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division.  And  today  I  worked  and  voted  for 
the  Casey  amendment  to  restore  the  necessary  number  of 
inspectors  to  carry  on  the  service  of  that  division.  To  vote 
against  the  appropriation  would  mean  industrial  .suicide  for 
the  Industries  and  workers  in  Massachusetts.  The  wage  and 
hour  law  would  have  no  efTect  without  proper  personnel  and 
inspectors  to  enforce  it.  It  might  mean,  and  undoubtedly 
would  mean  just  that — that  the  act  would  be  enforced  in 
Massachusetts  and  not  enforced  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country,  which  would  be  an  injustice  and  hardship  to  Massa- 
chusetts industries  and  workers. 

I  shall  ask  for  time  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  appropriation 
when  the  bill  is  taken  up  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, as  I  believe  it  is  vital  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion to  have  the  necessary  money  and  peisonnel  in  order  to 
erJorce  the  law.  What  a  farce  to  have  the  law  on  our  statute 
books  and  then  to  nullify — and  what  folly  for  Massachusetts 
to  vote  against  it.  In  order  to  secure  the  minimum  wage  of 
35  cents  an  hour  for  shoe  workers,  I  appeared  at  the  hearings 
and  have  worked  steadily  on  the  matter,  and  was  delighted 
when  Colonel  Fleming  announced  it.  It  will  be  a  great  benefit 
to  our  Massachusetts  industries  and  workers  and  both  groups 
are  pleased  with  themseh'es. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  telegrams  I  have  received 
from  Massachusetts  showing  the  interest  in  adequate  appro- 
priations for  inspection  and  enforcement: 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  25,  1940. 
Hon.  EDrrH  Noitrse  Rogers. 

House  of  Representative!!,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We.  the  Boston  Joint  Board.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  havinK  a  membership  of  5.000  clothing  and  cleaning  and 
dyeing  workers,  urge  you  to  cooperate  with  us  in  protesting  against 
any  cut   in  appropriations  for  wage,  hour,  and  labor  boards. 

Frank  Lerman. 
I  Assistant  Manager. 

LowsLi.,   Mass.,   March    26,   1940. 
Edith  Notirse  Rockr.s, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Any  cuts  in  the  appropriation  for  the  N.  L.  R.  B  .  or  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration  are  tantamount  to  crippling  amendments  to 
the  acts.     We  expect  you  to  favor  the  original  appropriation. 

Jean  J  Beaulfille. 
Secretary.   Lotc^U   Industrial    Union   Council. 

Lowell,   Mass.,    March    26,   1940. 
Hon.  EDrrH  Noitrse  Rogers. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
The  slash  one  million  eighty  thousand  from  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administration   means  no  inforcement  of  the  recent  Fleming  de- 
cision  for   the  shoe   Industry    We  expect  your  support   to  tlie   fuU 
anDrcnrlatlon  for  the  N   L  R  B  and  Wage  and  Hour  Administration. 
*^'^  Ralph  Motard, 

President.     American     Federation     of     Hosiery     Workers, 
Branch  105. 


tlon  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  requests  you  to 
vote  against  any  cuts  for  these  two  important  agencies.  League 
also  opposes  Smith  amendments  as  designed  to  wreck  Wagner  Act. 

Cltve  Knowles, 
Executive  Director. 


Lowell,   Mass.,   March    26,    1940. 
EorrH  NorRSE  Rogers. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
The  slash  $1  080  000  Irom  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  means  no 
enforcement  cf  the  recent  pnemtng  decision  for  the  bhoe  industi^ 
We  expect  ycur  support  to  the  full  appropriation  for  the  N.  L  R.  B. 

and  Wage  and  Hour  Administration. 

*  Horace  Bailet, 

Secretary.    Joint    Council    15,    UnUed    Shoe    Workers    of 
America. 

,^         VT   ™  -  Tj~-.T.«  Boston,  Mass.,  March  25.  1940. 

EnrrH  NotmsE  Rogers.  x*i-..v*    , 

Home  OfTice  Building:  

Labors  Nonpartisan  League  of  Massachusetto  is  opposed  to  any 

cuts  in  present  appropriaUons  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Adminlstra- 


BosTON.  Mass.,  Afarc^  25,  1940. 
Representative  Eorrn  Not7r.se  RoorRS. 

//c-iisr  of  Represrntatir^s : 
New  England  shoe  manufacturers  advl^e  full  restoration  Budget 
appropriation   Wage  and   Hour  Division   imperative  for   proper  en- 
forcement act.     Yoiir  cooperation  appreciated. 

Maxwell  Pield, 
Secretary,  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association. 


Boston,  Mass  ,  March  26,  1940. 
Hon.  EorTH  Nourse  Rogers. 

House  of  Representatives,  Wa.ihington,  D.  C: 
One  thousand  furnlture-wckcr  members  of  our  organization 
demand  that  the  underhanded  attempts  to  cripple  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  by  slash- 
ing appropriations  to  these  IxJdles  be  defeated.  The  eyes  of  all 
working  people  are  on  Congress.  Wc  call  upon  you  to  vote  against 
the  proposed  cuts  now  pending. 

W.  Robert  McCarthy, 
Secretary.    United    Furniture    Workers    of    America,    Local 
136B,  C.  1.  O. 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  Columnist  Discusses  the 
Use  of  Experts  by  the  Labor  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not 
taken  the  position  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was 
perfect  nor  that  it  should  not  imder  any  circumstances 
be  amended.  But  I  have  taken  and  do  take  the  position 
that  the  basic  structure  of  the  act  should  not  be  destroyed. 
I  think  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  is  essential  to  labor 
and  should  be  fully  protected. 

I  have  said  on  occasion  that  I  believed  there  were  weak 
spots  in  the  personnel  employed  by  the  Labor  Board.  I 
think  Dr.  Leiserson.  a  member  of  the  Board,  has  made  some 
constructive  suggestions  regarding  this  matter. 

But  I  believe  the  proposal  to  take  from  the  Board  Its  re- 
search staff  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Not  only  do  I 
believe  that  such  a  step  would  seriously  cripple  the  work  of 
the  Board,  but  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  David 
Saposs.  head  of  the  Research  Division  of  the  Labor  Board, 
against  whom  this  proposal  is  apparently  in  part  directed. 
has  been  unjustly  charged  with  holding  views  which  arc 
not  in  fact  his  views  at  all.  Prom  what  I  can  learn.  Mr. 
Saposs  is  not  only  no  Communist  but  a  most  effective  op- 
ponent of  communism  wherever  he  finds  it. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Arthur  Eggleston  In  his  column. 
The  Labor  View,  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  are  per- 
tinent in  this  connection.  I  quote  a  portion  from  that 
column  for  the  12th  of  March  1940: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  March  12,  1940) 
(By  Arthur  Eggleston) 

Main  objection  to  the  National  Lalxsr  Relations  Board  as  well  aa 
to  olher  adminlstmtlve  agencies  is  obviously  directed  to  the  one 
chiiracterlstic  which  marks  them  all  off  from  the  courts. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  find  the  other  quasl-Judlclal 
boards  and  commissions  are  possessed  of  the  kind  of  expert  special- 
ized knowledge  which  emibies  them  to  see  a  little  further  into  the 
record  than  the  courts  which  must  review  their  orders.  To  the 
violator  actual,  prospective  end  possible,  that  ability  is  obvlotuly 
a  drawback  The  real  argument  for  overturning  this  administra- 
tive process,  which  has  grown  up  because  a  need  existed  for  It. 
is  based  on  this  very  simple  fact.      .       .^  .^  _^ 

It  is  not  that  the  Judges  of  the  circuit  or  other  coxirts  are  any 
less  sincere  or  any  less  wUUng  to  accord  labor  or  any  other  group 
protected  by  a  special  expert  trtbimal,  the  rights  due  them.  It  la 
rather  that  the  experts  know  the  subtle  ways  in  which  unfair  labor. 
Uade,  or  other  pracUcea  are  made  to  appear  something  else  and 
something  legaL 


f.  ;-.■ ; 
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The  wmy  In  whjch  the  Smith  committee  majority  amendments 
are  Unkf><l  together  U  a  beautlTul  example  of  contemplated  legisla- 
tive mayhem  at  Ita  beat  Not  only  U  It  proposed  to  bypass  the 
expert*  with  apecialtzed  knowledge  of  labor  relations  by  forcing 
the  cuurta  to  weigh  all  eyidence  and  decide  which  testimony  and 
evidence  should  be  accepted  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  courts 
from  obtaining  real  insight  into  the  record.  It  Is  proposed  to  strip 
the  Labor  Board  of  lU  right  to  use  economic  experts  to  assist  the 
courts  in  understanding  social  alid  economic  implications  of  the 
cases. 

The  proposal  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  revealing  of  all.  It  Is  as 
though  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  great  university,  under  cover  of 
eiicuuraging  scientific  research,  woiild  go  into  the  physical  and 
rbenucal  laboratories  and  break  the  fine  precision  instrumenta. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  cultural  vajidalSsm.  That  is  exactly  the 
term  to  describe  what  the  Snuth  committee  majority  proposes. 


Sale  of  Airplanes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or  KUNTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1940 


BTATEMEirr  BT  THE  SECRZTART  OP  WAR 


Mr.  MAY.  Bilr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  In  the  Ricou,  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  War: 

■TATEMZXT  OF  TMI  HOTfOBABLa  HASaT    H.   WOOOaiKO,  THT  SECSrTAST   OF 
-^    WAB.  TO  THE  M UiTABT  ATThOa  COMMrtTIX  Or  TUK  HOUbK  OF  RCFKS- 
SBMTATIWI.  MABCH   S7,   1940 

By  way  of  preamble,  gentlemen.  let  nae  aay  that  the  policies  of 
the  War  Department  regarding  the  sale  of  military  materiel,  and 
particularly  of  airplanes  to  foreign  governments,  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  strengthen  our  own  arrangements  for  national  defense. 
The  fact  that  these  transactions  aid  business  by  creating  a  profitable 
Industry  ts  important,  but  that  Is  not  a  military  consideration, 
except  for  Its  obvious  contribution  to  the  national  defense. 

There  are  two  major  considerations  Involved  in  this  present  mat- 
ter relating  to  national  defense  In  the  air.  One  relates  to  the 
modernization  of  planes  now  under  contract  for  the  Air  Corps  and 
the  other  pertains  to  development  of  our  capacity  for  the  construc- 
tion of  planes.  Conditions  affecting  both  these  considerations  have 
altered  greatly  within  a  year.  Early  In  1938  there  was  general 
agr«^ment  on  the  need,  not  only  for  a  large  addition  to  oxir  strength 
of  active  airplanes  but  also  for  the  establishment  of  a  large  reserve 
of  modem  tirpes.  At  that  time  changes  in  design  involved  a  rela- 
tively slow  process.  Today,  1  year  later,  active  warfare  has  greatly 
speeded  up  improvements  of  airplane  t3rpes.  We  must  now  pro- 
tect our  Investment  with  reference  to  the  planes  we  have  under 
order  and  yet  to  be  delivered.  I  mean  that  we  should  employ  every 
legitimate  means  to  Insure,  for  our  own  defense,  the  delivery  of  the 
latest  and  most  modem  types,  rather  than  pMksslvely  to  await  de- 
Uvery  of  planes  whlq^  have  already  been  superseded  by  more 
•dTanced  models 

We  are  the  I«*t  people  in  the  world  to  wish  to  benefit  by  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  but  we  would  be  blind  If  we  failed  to  realize 
that  the  war  in  Europe  is  a  great  laboratory  in  which  aU  types  of 
munitions,  and  especially  aircraft,  are  being  given  a  critical  service 
test,  with  the  result  that  many  unanticipated  wealtnesses  and 
deficiencies  are  becoming  apparent. 

with  respect  to  our  prodtictlon  capacity,  the  orders  placed  in 
this  country  by  foreign  go ver amenta,  both  neutral  and  belligerent, 
have  restilted  In  large  additions  to  our  airplane  factories,  and  In 
thousands  of  mechanics  being  trained.  American  production  of 
airplanss.  which  a  year  ago  was  decidedly  limited,  is  now  increas- 
ing very  rapidly.  This  condition  changes  last  year's  plct\ire.  be- 
cause the  increase  In  otir  productive  capacity  reduces  the  empha- 
sis on  delivery  of  planes  In  ezoess  of  operating  requirements,  and 
renders  it  not  only  permlssfhle  but  advisable  for  us  to  accept  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  such  planes.  In  order  to  obtain  throtigh  the  me- 
dium of  Changs  orders,  the  most  sdvanoed  types  for  later  de- 
Uvery. 

Our  problem  is  to  meet  this  change  tn  conditions:  to  conserve 
the  Interests  of  national  defense,  and  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
equipment  for  the  Air  Corps  from  orders  already  placed  with 
lnd\istry.  The  present  situation  ts  favorable  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  and  sound  tmslness  jtidgment.  consistent  with  na- 
tional security  and  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  demands  that 
we  take  advantage  of  the  developmenU  in  aircraft  and  so  adjust 
our  policy  that  we  can  give  our  country  an  air  force  of  the  most 
modem  type. 

Authority  to  permit  American  manufacturers  to  export  air- 
planes and  munitions  of  war  is  vested  in  tbe  National  Munitions 


Control  Board,  by  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  This  Board  con- 
sists of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  chairman,  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  Treasury,  War.  Navy,  and  Commerce.  The  Board  exer- 
cises its  functions  through  the  Division  of  Control.  State  De- 
partment. In  accordance  with  the  rules  Incorporated  in  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "International  Traffic  in  Arms,"  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  here. 

A  license  from  the  State  Department  is  required  for  export 
shipment  of  planes  and  munitions  of  war.  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  not  issue  a  license  until  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments have  stated  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  ground  of 
military  secrecy  of  the  Item  covered. 

Prior  to  December  1939.  all  matters  relating  to  the  release  of 
military  Items  were  handled  through  Joint  written  agreements 
between  the  State,  War.  and  Navy  Departments.  Due  to  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  foreign  orders,  the  President,  In  December  1939, 
appointed  a  liaison  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  Treastiry.  Navy,  and  War  Departments,  to  coordinate  all 
foreign  government  purchases  in  the  United  States.  The  operation 
of  this  committee  has  not  altered  the  responsibility  of  the  War 
Department  in  recommending  wiiat  items  should  or  should  not  be 
released. 

The  recommendation  of  the  War  Department  in  connection  vrtth 
the  release  of  any  Item  Is  taken  after  full  consideration  of  the 
circtunstances  in  each  case,  based  on  Its  merits.  In  general,  this 
action  Is  governed  by  the  following  policies: 

There  are  certain  Items  which,  by  reason  of  the  iniportance  of 
the  military  secrecy  involved,  should  not  be  released  under  any 
conslderaUon.  With  respect  to  certain  other  Itenu.  It  Is  realized 
that  the  creation  of  substantial  additional  productive  capacity  for 
our  industries  Is  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  national  defense 
to  warrant,  as  a  Justifiable  consideration,  disclosing  some  otherwise 
restricted  design. 

Oenerally  speaking,  there  is  little  about  any  plane  or  airplane 
engine  which  can  be  maintained  a  military  secret  for  more  than 
a  few  weeks  after  tests  have  been  made.  Actually,  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  latest  types  of  planes  being  produced  by  all  foreign 
nations,  and  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  foreign  nations  know  at 
least  as  much  about  our  own  planes.  While  protecting  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  the  secrecy  of  a  few  important  devices,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  realize  that  planes  and  their  engines 
turned  out  In  quantity  production  do  not  fall  with  the  category 
of  secrets  which  can  long  be  kept.  Nevertheless,  in  the  past  air- 
planes and  aeronautical  equipment  have  not  been  released  for 
foreign  sale  until  similar  types  of  superior  performance  have  been 
tested  and  are  under  contract  for  the  United  States  Government. 
Also  in  the  release  of  designs  to  manufacturers  we  have  stipu- 
lated that  the  manufacturer  shall  acknowledge  the  priority  of 
present  and  future  orders  of  the  United  States  Government — the 
exercise  of  such  priority  to  be  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
United  States  Government  agency  concerned. 

We  have  refrained  In  general  from  releasing  our  designs  for  man- 
ufacture or  detailed  assembly  abroad,  as  this  would  neither  Im- 
prove our  own  productive  capacity  nor  contribute  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  national  defense.  Neither,  for  the  same  reasons,  have 
we  agreed  to  the  release  for  manufacture  or  detailed  assembly 
abroad  of  the  designs  owned  by  private  manufacturers,  if  such 
release  could  legally  be  prevented. 

Inquiries  have  recently  been  received  from  foreign  governments 
for  the  purchase  of  obsolete  or  surplus  War  Department  arms  and 
armament.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  sale  of  surplus  War  Department  materiel,  and  the 
following  provisions  of  law  and  policy  which  have  governed  the 
administration  of  this  responsibility,  will.  I  believe,  be  of  Interest 
to  you: 

Sale  of  War  Department  property  Is  limited  to  those  Items  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  War  Department  at  prices  and  under  condi- 
tions fixed  by  the  War  Department.  Property  is  declared  surplus 
only  upon  advice  of  the  General  Staff.  No  War  Department  prop- 
erty will  be  sold  to  individuals,  but  only  to  foreign  governments 
not  actually  engaged  in  conflict.  Initial  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  surplus  War  Department  property  are  made  between  the 
foreign  government  concerned  and  our  State  Department.  On  ten- 
tative approval  of  the  transaction  by  the  State  Department,  the 
War  Department  continues  negotiations  with  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  the  foreign  government  and  arrives  at  a  tentative 
agreement  as  to  the  terms  and  details  of  the  sale.  This  tentative 
agreement  is  submitted  to  the  State  Department,  and.  after  formal 
notification  from  the  Secretary  of  State  that  such  sale  is  In  con- 
formity with  our  foreign  policy,  the  War  Department  completes  It. 

As  a  result  of  the  aircraft  procurement  policy  of  which  this  com- 
mittee and  I  were  Joint  authors,  and  which  provided  for  design 
competition  and  especially  comp)etltlve  bidding,  we  have  today 
possibly  a  half  dozen  types  of  planes  superior  to  any  In  the  world. 
This  is  a  gratifying  accomplishment. 

We  now  have  a  great  many  planes  under  contract  for  delivery 
to  the  Air  Corps,  but  because  we  are  acquiring  an  increasing  pro- 
ductive capacity,  the  necessity  for  early  delivery  of  other  than 
operating  equipment  is  no  longer  so  pressing.  Therefore,  we  are 
adjtistlng  the  Government's  foreign  sales  policy  to  conform  to  the 
following : 

When  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  national  defense  the  War  De- 
partment will  negotiate  for  deierred  deliveries  on  contract  planes, 
if  manufacturers  take  advantage  of  foreign  orders,  then  prior  to 
release  for  sale  abroad,  manufactiirers  shall  agree  to  accept  change 
ordBTB  on  existing  War  Department  contracts.     Tht  Oovermnent 
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must  be  fully  protected,  and  any  authorized  delays  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  delivery  of  equipment  for  units  immediately  neces- 
sary for  our  defense  needs. 

The  release  policy  for  foreign  sale  of  our  most  modem  designs 
will  be  Uberftllzod  to  accomplish  the  foregoing,  to  further  stimulate 
productive  capacity  and  to  Insure  Improved  types  of  planes  for  our 
forces.  Each  such  case  must  be  decided  on  its  merits.  Prior  to 
the  release  of  any  of  our  designs  for  sale  abroad,  the  manufacturer 
must  negotiate  with  the  War  Department  for  such  changes  In 
those  models  which  are  under  contract  for  the  United  States  Army 
In  order  to  Insure  that  improved  types  of  airplanes  are  delivered  to 
the  War  Department. 

No  military  secret  will  be  divulged  or  released  to  any  foreign 
purchaser  of  military  airplanes. 

Neither  designs  owned  by  the  War  Department  nor  manufac- 
turer-owned designs  over  which  the  War  Department  has  control, 
will  be  released  for  manufacture  or  detaUed  assembly  abroad. 

Foreign  governments  must  agree  to  furnish  us  full  and  complete 
information  on  the  design,  equipment,  and  combat  performance  of 
American-made  planes. 

To  summarize:  The  productive  capacity  for  military  planes  is 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  national  defense.  The  Air  Corps  aug- 
mentation of  last  summer  and  the  war  In  Europe  have  Increased 
this  capacity,  to  an  extent  which  makes  It  desirable  for  us  to 
accept  delays  in  the  delivery  of  planes  In  order  to  secure  later 
models. 

Development  of  plane  typos  is  today  so  rapid  that  the  acceptance 
of  certain  models  now  being  manufactured.  Involves  the  possi- 
bility of  our  Air  Corps  receiving  in  quantity  types  which  would 
soon  be  surpassed  in  performance  by  later  models. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  to  put  the  foregoing  In  simple  bu-slness 
terms  we  must  protect  our  Investment.  Coupled  with  this 
thought  is  the  helpfiU  fact  that  planes  available  for  early  delivery 
at  this  moment  are  of  more  Interest  to  foreign  purchasers  than 
are  prospectively  l>etter  models  yet  to  be  manufactured. 

It  appears  not  only  a  safe  policy  but  a  highly  desirable  policy  for 
our  Government  to  accept  later  delivery  dates  for  certain  planes  In 
order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  "change  orders"  which  will  give  our 
Air  Corps  improved  equipment.  It  is  believed  that  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  existing  market  for  military  planes,  we  can  sectire 
the  necessary  changes  in  types  by  negotiation.  Such  a  procedure 
Should  assist  in  maintaining  us  progressively  In  a  situation  where 
wc  will  have  the  most  modem  equipment,  whatever  the  later  de- 
velopments, ^w    ..  w  * 

It  must  be  understood  in  carrying  out  such  procedure  that  bclore 
manufacturers  would  be  jjermltted  to  delay  deUvery  of  plane**  for 
our  Army  In  order  to  fill  foreign  orders,  they  would  have  to  agree  to 
accept  the  modifications  In  the  contracts  which  would  give  us  an 
Improved  type  of  plane.  Also  It  shotild  be  understood  that  we  should 
enter  Into  no  delays  that  would  interfere  with  the  equipment  of 
units  Immediately  necessary  to  our  defensive  needs. 

To  make  this  change  in  policy  fuUy  effective,  the  War  Department 
may  find  it  necessary  to  ask  Congress  for  authority  to  extend  the 
time  during  which  present  appropriations  will  he  available  for  obli- 
gation and  expenditure. 

There  are  questions  honestly  asked  by  many  people,  to  which  the 
public  and  particularly  the  Members  of  Congress,  are  entitled  to 
have  answers  and  I  should  like  to  reply  very  frankly  on  behalf  of 
the  War  Department  that  military  secrets  have  not  been  released  to 
foreign  governments;  that  foreign  orders  have  not  delayed  Army 
aircraft  orders,  nor  have  these  orders  increased  the  cost  of  Army 

planes.  ^     „  „  ^ 

On  January  24,  1939,  when  I  appeared  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  stated:  "I  feel  it  my  duty  to  emphasize 
the  fact — one  that  Is  apparent  to  aU  of  you  gentlemen — that  re- 
gardless of  International  condlUons,  technical  developments  In 
means  of  warfare  In  the  past  5  years  now  compel  a  readjustment  and 
reorientation  of  our  plans  and  preparations  for  adequate  national 
defense  "  I  should  like  to  emphasize  again  that  during  the  past  14 
months  such  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the  development  of 
military  aircraft  that  a  further  readjustment  and  reorientation  of 
our  plans  appear  to  be  necessary.  I  have  endeavored  in  this  state- 
ment to  outUue  the  direction  which  we  believe  this  readjustment 
should  take. 

What  the  N.  Y.  A.  Appropriation  Amounts  To 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
I  Wednesdav.  March  27.  1940 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  $100,000,000 
which  the  ColUns-Johnson  amendment  offered  today  In 
the  House  would  provide  for  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion is  Just  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  one  really  flrst-class 
battleship.     U  for  national-defense  purposes  the  batUeship 


is  necessary,  then  it  Is  surely  even  more  necessary  that  the 
youth  of  America  be  kept  in  school  or  at  work  rather  than 
condemned  to  confusion  and  unemployment.  Without  this 
amendment.  123.000  such  young  people  must  be  laid  off  by 
the  N.  Y.  A.  to  join  the  army  of  the  unemployed.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  justify  our  action  if  we  vote  against  this 
amendment  ajid  against  the  opportunity  of  these  young 
people  to  earn  their  way. 


Appropriation  for  National  Youth  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1940 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  an  investment  in  its  young  people,  some  people 
call  it  spending.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  such  spending 
is  a  gUt -edged  investment  in  the  Nation's  future — an  Invest- 
ment in  democracy  and  peace  and  prosperity.  As  President 
Roosevelt  said  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  in  1935 
when  it  was  established.  "The  yield  on  this  investment  should 

^  ^^^^"  ^.  ^..     .^ 

Such  spending  should  be  chalked  up  on  the  credit  side 

of  the  ledger  rather  than  in  the  red  ink.  for  in  addition  to 
the  many  local  public  works  which  the  National  Youth 
Administration  have  carried  out.  the  young  people  employed 
are  given  training  In  skills  which  greatly  Increase  their  con- 
tribution to  the  Industry  and  economy  of  the  country. 

It  is  becoming  evident  to  many  people  that  the  problem 
of  unemployment  among  young  people  is  a  permanent  rather 
than  an  emergency  situation.  For  many  years.  sUrtlng  long 
before  1929,  the  age  at  which  young  people  obtain  Jobs  has 
been  increasing.  It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
a  man  or  woman  is  lucky  now  if  he  Is  able  to  get  a  Job  at 
the  age  of  20.  Yet  the  large  mass  of  our  youngsters  drop 
out  of  school  at  16.  most  of  them  because  of  lack  of  money. 

What  happens  to  our  young  people  in  the  4  years  between 
16  and  20?  Some  of  them  do  get  jobs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  National  Youth  Administration  is  provid- 
ing jobs  through  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  which  enable 
hundreds  of  thovisands  to  continue  in  school.  This  has  the 
double  result  of  keeping  this  great  number  off  the  labor 
market  and  out  of  mischief,  and  of  enabling  the  young  people 
better  to  prepare  themselves  for  life. 

The  other  millions  who  do  leave  school  present  an  equally 
troublesome  problem.  You  can  find  them  in  every  city,  at 
every  crossroads,  some  of  them  loafing,  some  of  them  look- 
ing for  work,  all  anxious  to  take  their  places  in  the  world.  A 
job  in  private  industry  means  to  them  the  only  chance  they 
have  to  marry  and  to  establish  their  homes.  Most  of  them 
Stay  at  home,  where  their  presence  although  a  comfort  to 
their  parents,  makes  it  harder  for  the  family  to  make  ends 
meet. 

Working  for  the  National  Youth  Administration,  some 
500,000  of  these  out-of-school,  out-of-work,  out-of-luclc 
young  people  are  being  trained  this  year  in  work  habits,  and 
how  and  why  It  Is  necessary  to  get  to  work  on  time  and  to 
apply  one's  self  to  the  job  in  hand.  Furthermore,  they  are 
contribuUng  to  their  own  communities  by  developing  useful 
faculties  for  education,  recreation,  conservation,  adding  to 
the  services  of  relief  agencies  and  other  public  Institutions, 
The  National  Youth  Administration  appropriation  this 
year  is  $100,000,000.  and  its  benefits  have  been  extended  to 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  young  people,  both  In 
school  and  out  of  school.  But  this  program  is  able  to  reach 
only  one  in  four  or  five  of  the  young  people  who  need  such 
opportunities.  Instead  of  slashing  this  fund,  and  Instead 
of  throwing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people  back 
into  the  street  and  bar  rooms,  the  Congress  should  increaM 
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this  appropriation  to  more  nearly  meet  the  need  that  has 

developed. 

In  my  own  SUte  of  Tennessee,  there  are  18.840  young 
people  employed  In  both  the  student  work  program  and  the 
out-of-school  work  program.  Of  this  number.  10.392  are 
working  their  way  through  schools  and  colleges  under  the 
N.  Y.  A.  and  8.448  out-of-school  very  needy  young  people 
arc  employed  on  work  projects  sponsored  by  the  local  com- 
munUles.  For  every  one  employed  on  this  out-of-school 
work  program,  there  are  four  youths  who  are  not  employed. 
A  toul  of  35.000  young  people  In  Tennessee  are  In  m<d  of 
N  Y.  A.  work  and  cannot  get  It  bccau.«5c  of  Insufflcient  funds. 
In  my  own  district  there  are  almost  4,000  young  people  who 
arc  In  nerd  of  this  N.  Y.  A.  employment  and  are  unable  to 
secure  U  A  reduction  In  youth  employment  means  a  real 
cata.'strophe  to  these  youth.  I  cannot  accept  a  reduction  in 
the  funds  which  are  available  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for 
the  employment  and  education  of  youth. 


Pete  Jarman,  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1940 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  illustrious  Member  of 
this  body  who  established  a  great  record  here,  both  as  a 
Member  and  as  an  occupant  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  who 
probably  came  as  near  being  President  of  the  United  States 
as  anyone  ever  has  without  enjoying  that  distinction,  In- 
dulged in  a  most  interesting  and  worth-while  address  to  the 
Washington  Press  Club  on  March  16.  1916.  an  address  which 
I  consider  it  worth  while  for  everyone  to  read.  Consequently, 
I  Insert  here  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  address  of  the  Hon- 
orable Champ  Clark  on  that  occasion: 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Representative  In  Congresa.  If  for  only 
one  term,  and  wtth  the  number  of  terms  the  honor  increases  in 
geometrical  rather  than  In  arithmetical  proportion.  A  Member's 
usefu'.neas  to  his  cotxntry  should  Increase  tn  the  same  proportion. 
A  man  haa  to  learn  to  be  a  ReprcsenUtlTe  Just  as  he  must  learn  to 
be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  fanner,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
doctor. 

••Poeta  n&sclttir  non  fit" — a  poet  is  bom,  not  made — says  Horace; 
but  Congrteamen — that  Is.  useful  and  influential  Congreaamen — 
are  made  largely  by  experience  and  practice. 

The  old  Charlotte  district  In  Vlrgmia  knew  this  and  kept  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  In  the  House  till  he  became  a  great  national 
flgxire.  Then  the  Old  Dominion  stnt  him  to  the  Senate,  and  Gen- 
eral JacJcaon  sent  him  to  St.  Peteraburg.  There  are  sporadic  cases 
of  •Imllar  action  In  other  districts. 

It  la  an  unwise  performance  for  any  district  to  change  Repre- 
sentaUvas  at  short  intervals.  A  new  Congressman  must  begin  at 
the  foot  of  the  class  and  spell  up.  Of  coxirse.  the  more  brains. 
tact  energy,  courage,  and  industry  he  has  the  quicker  he  will  get 
up  If  he  poBsesses  these  qualities,  and  If  his  consUtuents  will 
keep  him  in  the  House,  he  is  as  certain  to  rise  as  the  sparks  are 
to  fly  upward.  No  human  power  csui  keep  him  down.  It  Is  only 
fair  and  rational  to  assume  that  every  Representative's  constit- 
uents desire  to  see  him  among  the  "top-notchers." 

Let  us  take  the  present  House  and  see  how  long  the  men  who 
hold  the  high  places  have  served.  I  cannot  name  all.  but  wUl  cite 
a  few  as  examples. 

Mr  Speaker  Cannon  Is  serving  his  fortieth  year.  He  holds  the 
record  or.  In  pugUHtlc  parlance,  "he  holds  the  belt."  for  length  of 
service  In  the  Hoiws  in  our  entire  history.  In  several  Congresses 
he  was  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
thrn  was  Speaker  8  year*,  only  one  man.  Henry  Clay,  having  been 
Speaker  longer. 

1  am  SMTlng  my  twenty-aeeond  year:  Minority  Leader  Mann  Is 
serving  hU  twenUeth  year:  Mr.  Kitchln.  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  his  sixteenth:  Mr  Pltagerald.  chairman  of  Appropriations, 
his  eighteenth:  Mr.  Moon,  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  hU  twentieth;  Mr.  Jones,  chairman  of  Insular  Affairs  and 
"father  of  the  House."  his  twenty-sixth:  Mr.  Flood,  chairman  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  hU  sixteenth;  Mr.  Hay.  chairman  of  Military  Affairs. 
bis  twentieth:  Mr  Olaas.  cbslrman  of  Banking  and  Currency,  his 
ilrtsonth"  Mr.  Adamson.  cbalnnan  of  Intestate  and  Foreign  Oom- 
m«rc«.  bii  twvnttvth:  Mr.  StsptMns.  chairman  of  Indian  Affairs, 
tus  twantlath:  Mr.  Slayden.  chairman  of  Xh»  Lltirary.  his  twentieth: 
Mr  Henry,  chairman  of  Rules,  his  twratleth:  Mr.  Lever,  chairman 
of  Agrlctiltun.  tus  HxtMntb;  Mr.  Padgett,  chairman  of  th«  Navy. 


his  sixteenth:  Mr.  Lloyd,  chairman  of  Accounts,  his  twentieth:  and 
Mr.  Sparkman.  chairman  of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  his  twenty-second. 
There  are  other  big  chairmanships,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 
that  as  a  rule  the  big  places  go  to  old  and  experienced  Members. 
for  most  of  the  men  who  rank  close  to  the  chairmen  are  old- timers. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  with  reference  to  Members  of  the 
minority.  As  an  Illustration.  Messrs.  Gillette  and  Cooper,  who  are 
•ervmg  their  twenty-fourth  year,  are  the  ranking  Republicans  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs,  almost  certain  to  be  chairmen 
thereof  shotild  the  Republicans  ever  again  have  a  majority  in  the 
House,  as  in  that  event,  in  all  probability.  Mr.  Mann  wiU  bs 
Speaker,  unless  he  Is  nominated  for  President  next  June. 

Oo  throtigh  the  whole  list  and  you  will  And.  with  few  exceptions, 
that  the  men  of  long  nervlce  have  the  high  places. 

New  England  and  thj  cities  of  PhiladeTpbla  and  PltUburgh  have 
understood  the  value  of  long  service  aU  along,  and,  having  elected 
a  fairly  good  man  to  Congress:  they  keep  him  tn  the  harness. 

The  Member  of  longest  consecutive  service  Is  called  "the  father 
of  the  House."  Five  PhUodcIphlans  in  Immediate  succession  bore 
that  honorable  title — Randall.  Kelley,  OTfcUl.  Harmer.  and  Bing- 
ham. Then  It  went  to  Mr.  Dalzell,  of  Pittsburgh.  When  General 
Bingham  announced  the  death  of  General  Harmer,  his  immediate 
predecessor  as  "father  of  the  Hotise."  he  stated  that  the  five  Phila- 
delphia "fathers  of  the  House"  had  served  a  total  of  147  years,  and 
he  »er\ed  8  or  10  years  after  making  that  Interesting  statement. 

In  the  second  and  third  Congresses  In  which  I  served.  Maine, 
with  only  four  Members,  had  the  Speakership  and  the  chalrman- 
ahlpe  cf  the  great  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Navy,  and  Pub- 
lic BuUdlng  and  Grounds — a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  giv- 
ing the  Pine  Tree  State  an  Irifluence  in  the  House  and  the  country 
out  cf  all  proportion  to  her  population  and  wealth.  These  four 
men— Reed.  Dlngley.  Boutelle,  and  Mllllkln — each  served  In  the 
House  20  years  or  more.    Other  States  might  profit  by  her  example. 

No  man  should  be  elected  to  the  House  simply  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  All  Members  should  be  elected  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

The  best  rule,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  for  a  district  to  select  a  man 
with  at  least  fair  capacity,  industrious,  honest,  energetic,  sober, 
and  courageous,  and  keep  him  here  so  long  as  he  discharges  his 
duties  faithfully  and  well.  Such  a  man  will  gradually  rise  to 
high  position  and  Influence  In  the  House.  His  wide  acquaintance 
with  Members  helps  him  amazingly  in  doing  things. 

I  can  speak  freely  on  this  subject  without  violating  the  propri- 
eties, for  my  constituents  have  kept  me  here  22  years,  and  for  20 
years  liave  given  me  nominations  without  opposition,  for  all  of 
which  favors  I  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Their 
generous  action  and  unwavering  friendship  have  enabled  me  to 
devote  ail  my  time  to  the  public  service.  I  have  not  been  com- 
pelled to  spend  any  portion  of  my  time  in  "mending  my  fences." 
My  constituents  have  attended  to  that.     God  bless  them. 

Time  changes  many  conditions  but  what  Speaker  Clark 
said  with  reference  to  seniority  Is  Just  as  true  now  as  it 
was  when  he  made  that  sp)eech  24  years  ago.  Let  us  refer 
to  the  present  House  and  compare  the  service  of  those  now 
holding  the  major  assignments  referred  to  by  Speaker  Clark. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama.  Speaker  Bankhead.  is  serv- 
ing his  twenty-fourth  year;  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Ratburn,  the  fourth  Member  of  the  House  in 
point  of  service,  his  twenty-eighth  year;  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Minority  Leader  Mabtin,  his  sixteenth;  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Doughton.  chairman  of 
Wajrs  and  Means,  the  third  Member  of  the  House  in  point  of 
service,  his  thirtieth;  the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  Mr. 
Taylor,  chairman  of  Appropriations,  second  Member  in  point 
of  service,  his  thirty -second;  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  RoMJTTE.  chairman  of  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  his 
twenty-second:  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Bloom. 
chairman  of  Foreign  Affairs,  his  eighteenth:  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  Mr.  Ste.^g.all.  chairman  of  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, his  twenty-sixth;  the  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
Lea.  chairman  of  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  his 
twenty-fourth;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Sabath,  dean 
of  the  House,  which  was  evidently  referred  to  as  "father  of 
the  House"  In  Speaker  Clark's  day,  chairman  of  Rules,  his 
thirty-fourth;  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Jonxs.  chair- 
man of  Agriculture,  his  twenty-fourth;  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  Mr.  Vnrsoif.  chairman  of  Naval  Affairs,  his  twenty- 
eighth. 

Just  as  was  the  case  then,  the  same  is  true  of  the  minority 
because  the  gentlemen  from  New  York,  Messrs.  Tabei  and 
PxsH.  the  ranking  Republicans  on  Appropriations  and  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  would  become  chairmen  of  these  committees  in 
case  of  a  Republican  victory,  are  serving  their  eighteenth  and 
twenty-second  years,  respectively. 

Of  course,  there  is  one  outstanding  and  yery  imusual  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  but  it  is  always  the  exception  which 
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proves  the  rule.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  Jahman.  who  is  now  serving  In  only  his  fourth  year,  ac- 
complished the  heretofore  unheard  of  feat  of  becoming  chair- 
man of  the  Memorials  Committee  when  the  first  committee 
assignments  were  announced  during  the  first  few  weeks  cf 
his  service.  As  he  commenced  his  second  term,  he  relin- 
quished that  chairmanship  to  become  chairman  of  the  more 
important  Committee  on  Printing.  He  is  also  vice  chairman 
of  the  very  Important  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  Of 
course.  I  do  not  mean  to  compare  the  Memorials  and  Print- 
ing Committees  with  Ways  and  Means,  Appropriations,  For- 
eign Affairs  and  so  forth,  but  there  is  also  no  comparison 
between  the  lengths  of  8er\1ce  of  this  outstanding  legislator 
and  those  of  the  older  members  of  this  House  who  occupy 
those  exalted  positions. 


Congressman  Green's  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague 
from  Florida,  the  Honorable  R.  A.  (Lex)  Green,  has  a  record 
of  achievement  which  is  worthy  of  our  commendation. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Green's  record  and  services: 

The  value  of  a  Member  of  Congress  rests  largely  in  his 
imderstanding  of  the  needs  of  his  people  and  of  the  Nation ; 
his  vision  to  foresee  the  needs  of  the  future  and  to  meet 
these  needs  by  appropriate  action.  His  value  is  tested  not 
by  the  number  of  bills  introduced  but  by  the  importance. 
directly  and  indirectly,  of  such  bills,  and  theu-  bearing  upon 
legislation  finally  enacted. 

His  more  than  15  years'  service  here  has  given  him  power 
and  influence.  He  has  most  efficiently  served  as  assistant 
Democratic  whip  for  more  than  10  years.  I,  as  a  rankmg 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  know  the 
value  of  his  seniority  here  and  his  worth  to  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole.  I  feel  that  our  administration  here  in  Washington 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gi-atitude  for  his  splendid  work  and  out- 
standing achievements. 

During  his  services  in  Congress  Mr.  Green  has  sponsored 
many  bills.  Of  great  importance  among  these  measures  are 
the  following: 

AIX    BASE   rOB   JACKSONVnXK,   rLA. 

On  March  25,  1938.  he  introduced  H.  R.  10031,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  an  air  base  at  Jacksonville. 
Soon  after  the  introduction  of  this  legislation,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appointed  a  special 
board  to  make  a  survey  of  naval  air  base  needs  throughout 
the  country.  This  board  consisted  of  Rear  Admirals  A.  J. 
Hepburn.  E.  J.  Marquart.  Capts.  J.  S.  Woods,  A.  L.  Bristol, 
Jr..  and  Ralph  Whitman. 

Mr.  Green  persuaded  this  board  in  the  fall  of  1938  to 
twice  visit  and  inspect  possibilities  at  Jacksonnllc,  Fla.  He 
accompanied  them  on  both  inspection  tours  and  stressed  to 
the  board  the  wisdom  of  the  establishment  of  the  air  base 
there. 

On  January  3.  1939.  this  board,  known  as  the  Hepburn 
board,  recommended  to  Congress  that  the  air  base  for  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States  be  located  at  Jack- 
sonville at  the  old  Camp  Foster  site.  It  further  recom- 
mended carrier  piers  and  berthing  facilities  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Johns  River  and  an  auxiliary  base  at  Banana  River. 
On  January  4.  1939.  Mr.  OREEif  Introduced  H.  R.  1654  to 
carry  out  the  Hepburn  beard's  recommendations  for  the 
Southeastern  Naval  Air  Base  for  Jacksonville.  He  appeared 
before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  plead  for 


the  establishment  of  this  base  there.  Other  cities  In  South 
Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Florida  were  contenders  for  this  es- 
tablishment. Florida's  two  Senators,  statesmenlike,  refrained 
from  taking  sides  against  one  Florida  city  for  any  other 
Florida  city  and  gave  out  press  statements  to  this  effect. 

In  a  leading  Florida  newspaper  the  following  Associated 
Press  story  was  carried: 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  1.  1939 — Senator  A?nra«wa.  Democrat 
of  Florida,  empliaalzed  he  had  no  choice  between  the  two  cltle* 
( JackBonvlUe-Mlaml)  but  would  seek  to  get  authorization  for 
whichever  site  the  Hepburn  board  recommended. 

Both  of  Florida's  Senators  fought  for  Florida  to  get  the 
ba.se  but  could  not  take  slde.s  with  any  city  In  Florida.  Thus, 
Mr.  Grxin  had  to  fight  his  battle  single-handed  for  Jackson- 
ville. 

The  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  during  the  course  of 
this  dcLberatlon  made  two  inspection  trips  of  possibilities 
at  the  competing  cities.  Mr.  Green  accompanied  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  on  both  trips  and  stayed  constantly  In 
touch  with  and  before  this  committee  until  on  March  28. 
1939,  the  Hoiise  Naval  Affairs  Committee  by  a  vote  of  16  to  7 
designated  Jacksonville  for  this  naval  air  base.  This  vote 
ended  the  contest  both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Green  had  won  a  signal  victory  and  carried  to  his  district 
the  prized  Federal  establishment  of  the  past  several  years. 

Chairman  Vinson  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
who  has  served  so  long  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  and 
has  been  a  Member  of  Congress  28  years,  gives  the  following 
brief  history  of  this  great  accomplishment  by  Mr.  Green. 

House  or  Representativis, 

CoMMrrru:  on  Naval  ArrAiafl, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  2,  1940. 
Hon.  George  C.  Blttme, 

Mayor,  City  of  Jacksonville,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  Blumk:  As  suggested,  I  am  glad  to  give  you  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  legislative  history  of  the  southeastern  air  base. 

On  March  25.  1938,  Congressman  Lex  Green  Introduced  H.  R. 
10031,  which  provided  for  the  construction  of  an  air  base  at  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.  I  suggested  to  Congressman  Green  soon  after  the 
Introduction  of  his  bill  the  po8.siblUty  of  special  legislation  for 
creation  of  a  Board  of  Naval  Experts;  and  provision  for  this  Board 
was  had  in  the  next  expansion  bill  of  1938. 

Pursuant  to  this  legislation.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Swanson  ap- 
pointed for  such  8  Board  Rear  Admiral  A.  J.  Hepburn.  Rear  Admiral 
E  J.  Marquart.  Capt.  J.  S  Woods,  Capt.  A.  L  Bristol,  Jr..  Capt. 
Ralph  Whitman,  and  Commander  W.  E.  Hllbert.  These  naval  ofH- 
cers  made  a  survey  of  naval  air-base  needs  for  our  country  and 
on  several  different  occasions  visited  the  Southeast.  Upon  the 
urgent  request  of  Congressman  Green,  close  Inspection  was  made 
of  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  area. 

On  January  3,  1939,  this  Board  reported  to  the  Congress  Its  rec- 
ommendations, among  which  was  that  we  would  have  a  south- 
eastern air  base  and  that  It  would  be  located  at  Camp  Poster. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  together  with  carrier  piers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Johns  River  and  an  auxiliary  base  at  Banana  River.  On  Janu- 
ary 4,  1939,  Congressman  Green  Introduced  H.  R.  1654,  to  carry  out 
the  Hepburn  board's  reconunendatlon  insofar  as  a  southeastern  air 
base  was  concerned. 

My  committee  made  two  official  inspection  trips  of  the  proposals 
offered  In  the  Southeast  Including  places  In  South  Carolina. 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  Hearings  were  held  by  the  committee  and 
due  consideration  given  to  the  various  sites  available  In  the  South- 
east. On  March  28.  1939,  my  committee  by  a  vote  of  15  to  7 
designated  Jacksonville  as  the  place  for  the  air  base.  Upon  this 
affirmative  action  by  my  committee.  I  Informed  Chairman  Walsh 
of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  requested  him  to  In- 
clude Jacksonville  In  t.'ie  naval  bill  which  was  then  before  the 
Senate.  He  did  this  In  his  committee  and  there  was  no  further 
contest  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  concerning  the  location 
of  the  southeastern  air  base. 

During  this  entire  procedure.  Congressman  Green  was  most 
diligent  in  his  efforts  for  the  air  base  to  go  to  Jack.sonvllle  and 
without  his  experience  and  tactful  methods  of  handling  thU 
matter  Jacksonville  might  have  lost  the  air  base. 

The  entire  Southeast  Is  proud  of  this  great  national  defense 
establishment  and  you  are  assured  tiuit  our  efforts  will  be  had 
for  Its  full  development  for  usefulness  for  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  established. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

Caul  Vinson, 

Chairman,  Saval  Affairs  Committee, 

Approximately  $7,000,000  worth  of  contracts  will  be  awarded 
and  construcUon  at  the  Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Base  Is  going 
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on  rapidly.  R  Is  estimated  that  between  $25,000,000  and  $40.- 
000.000  will.  In  the  reasonable  near  future,  be  expended  here. 
This  is  giving  empIo3rment  to  hundreds  of  iiersons.  many  of 
whom  would  be  otherwise  unemployed.  This  base  will  add 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  in  population  and  the  pay  roll  will 
mean  several  Tnllllons  annually. 

Mr.  GRiaaf  s  efforts  for  this  base  have  been  praised  by  many. 
Congressman  OConnell  said: 

Mr  Spraker.  the  Committee  on  Nayal  Affairs,  of  which  1  am  a 
tnrmber.  feel*  Justly  proud  of  the  recent  passage  of  our  huge  naval- 
txpanalon  bill  The  American  people  are  awake  to  the  eminent  need 
ci  our  naiionaJ  derenae  and  security.  A  veiy  Urge  percentage  of  the 
world's  population  is  now  at  war.  Our  best  assurance  of  security  Is 
national  preparedness. 

LoolLlng  to  the  security  of  our  Nation,  my  colleagtie  from  Florida, 
Cf  ngreMtnan  Lrx  OarrN.  has  Introduced  H.  R  10031,  which  has  for 
Its  purpose  Uie  establishment  at  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  of  a  naval  air 
ba.««e  Members  of  our  committee  planned  a  few  days  ago  to  Inspect 
there  these  possibilities.  This  meeting  was  necessarily  postponed  on 
account  of  Important  program  In  the  House.  Members  of  the  com- 
mmce  plan  to  visit  Jackson vUie  In  the  near  future  and  Inspect  sites 
lor  the  location  there  of  these  national -defense  assets.  We  are  deeply 
Interested  In  adequate  defense  of  the  southeast  section  of  our  coun- 
try and.  in  fact,  all  parts  of  it.  We  are  Interested  in  the  possibilities 
St  Jnckscnvllle,  Fla..  and  feel  that  Cocgressmau  Orxk:*  is  doing  a 
great  service  In  this  matter  for  national  defense. 

NAnOHAI.    DEIXNSS 

Mr.  Grrn  is  a  strong  advocate  and  supporter  of  adequate 
national-defense  measures.  He  has  on  every  occa.sion  sup- 
ported measures  for  appropriations  for  the  enlargement  and 
strengthening  ol  our  national  defense.  He  has  also  given 
his  full  force  and  support  to  legislative  efTorts  to  combat 
un-American  and  subversive  activities  and  foreign  "isms." 

BTTIAL    «L«CTHTTICATTON    ADMINISTRATION 

On  January  20,  1936.  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
H.  R.  8300.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Grkkn  which  provided  for  the 
sxirvey  of  flood  control  and  power  possibilities  in  the  Su- 
wannee River.  Army  engineers  are  now  completing  Uiis  sur- 
vey to  establish  a  little  T.  V.  A.  on  this  stream  and  give 
cheaper  electrical  current  to  every  farm  in  that  area.  His 
district  was  the  first  one  in  FhDrida  to  have  an  R.  E.  A. 
project  and  the  only  one  in  the  SUte  to  have  a  fanner- 
owned  R.  E.  A.  generating  plant.  Two  of  the  ftve  R.  E.  A. 
projects  in  Florida  are  in  his  district.  It  is  Mr.  Grmn's 
ambition  to  offer  cheap  electrical  current  to  every  farmer  in 
his  district. 

One  of  the  Federal  R.  E.  A.  administrators  recently  wrote 

him  as  follows: 

Washincton,  February  28.  1940. 

The  Honorable  La  Gmtn, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
DsAS  Lrs:  1  am  enclosing  an  interesting  tabulation  of  Informa- 
tion about  the  Florida  R.  E.  A.  projects.  I  cannot  help  noticing 
the  large  number  of  areas  In  your  district  that  have  been  served 
already  by  our  projects.  K  anyone  accuses  us  of  favoritism,  we 
shall,  of  course,  have  to  explain  that  your  great  activity  and 
Interest  in  this  project  made  you  flrst  on  the  scene. 

You  are  represented,  tn  part,  in  five  out  of  our  eight  existing 
projects,  and  the  first  cooperative  project  developed  in  Florida  was 
In  your  district.  I  understand  that  another  project  Is  now  brewing 
In  Baker  County. 

Tou  are  one  of  those  Congressmen  worUng  with  and  instructing 
their  constituents  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Federal  agencies  are 
able  to  serve  the  i)eople. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

BoTD  FtSHxa, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Adminiatrxitor. 

In  Florida  Mr.  Gkken  Is  considered  the  father  of  rural 
electrification. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  RAiiKXir]  recently 
said  of  him: 

Mr  Speaker,  tinder  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  renxarks, 
X  am  inserting  a  letter  addressed  to  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  Florida   [Mr.  OkxxnI   on  the  subject  of  rural  etectrtflcatioa. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  been  most  diligent  in  his  sup- 
port of  rural-electrification  legislation,  and  I  am  dellght«d  to  note 
that  he  has  been  successful  in  sectirlng  this  project  for  the  people 
of  his  own  district. 

I  can  say  from  experience  that  there  Is  nothing  a  Congressman 
can  do  that  wlU  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  people  in  the  mral 
•ecUons  than  to  secure  for  them  the  blessings  of  cheap  electricity. 
X  congrattiiate  the  genUeman  from  Florida  and  hope  that  every 


other  liember  who  represents  a  rural  district  will  follow  his  ex- 
ample.   The  letter  reads  as  follow*: 

BxjUAi.  KLKmjmcATZOJt  AxMcunsraATiOM. 

Waahington.  AprU  12,  1938. 
Refer  to:  Florida  14.  Clay,  Alachua,  Bradford,  Putnam,  and  Union; 

Florida  15.  Lafayette.  Suwazmee;  Florida  20.  Madlaon. 
The  Honorable  Lxx  OazxH, 

J/ottte  o/  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkas  Ma.  CoNoassBicAN :  Further  reference  Is  made  to  yoor 
Interest  m  the  above  projects.  On  February  24,  1938.  tSOS.OOO  was 
allocated  for  Florida  14.  This  will  build  approximately  143  mllea 
of  line  to  serve  390  signed  ctistomers  and  an  addltlonid  623  pros- 
pective customers.  Included  In  this  amount  are  funds  to  pvirchase 
and  rehabilitate  existing  lines  in  and  around  Keystone  Heights,  as 
well  as  generating  equipment  In  the  town.  It  Is  expected  that  this 
project  win  be  enlarged  to  take  care  of  additional  needs  of  this 
locality  in  the  future  as  demand  increases. 

Yo\ir  aggressive  effort  and  cooperation  for  these  projects  is  ap- 
preciated.    Florida  14  was  the  arst  project  approved  in  Florida, 
Yours  very  truly. 

CO.  Fai,kenwald. 
Director,  Exttmining  Division. 

Hon.  George  Carver,  manager  of  the  Suwannee  Valley 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc..  recently  wrote: 

StrwANNn  Vallet  Ei-ectric  CooPsxAmnc  Association.  Inc. 

March   12.  1940. 
Hon    I.rx  Greet*. 

Member  of  Congress.  Starke,  Fla. 
DcAB  Sir:  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  high 
regard  for  your  effort  toward  the  advancement  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion In  Florida      I   sincerely  believe  1  express  the  thoughts  of  the 
majority  of.  If  not  all.  our  cooperative  members. 

Your  continued  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  wonderful  program  of 
"electricity  on  the  farm"  cannot  help  but  be  appreciated  by  ths 
thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the  State. 
Very  reopectfxilly  yours. 

Gborce  Caxvxr, 
Project  Manager. 

CANAL    ACaOSS    IXOSIDA 

In  his  campaign  for  Congress  16  jrears  ago,  he  promised  his 
constituents  to  work  t(x  a  canal  across  Florida,  connecting 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On 
February  1,  1926.  a  few  weeks  after  he  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  flrst  session,  he 
introduced  H.  R.  8742  which  provided  for  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  the  proposed  waterway  across  Florida.  Hils 
bill  was  included  in  the  general  rivers  and  harbors  bill  and 


Upon  completion  of  preliminary  examination  by  the  War 
Department,  he  introdix^ed  on  February  7,  1930.  H.  R.  9650. 
which  provided  for  actual  physical  survey  of  the  proposed 
canal  across  Florida.  This  bill  passed,  became  a  law,  and 
survejrs  involving  the  expenditure  of  about  $400,000  and  sev- 
eral years'  work  by  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers  were  made. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  survey,  on  January  3,  1935.  he  intro- 
duced H.  R.  2785  providing  for  actual  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  ship  canal  across  northern  F%}rida,  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

During  the  past  15  years  he  has  traveled,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, to  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  aiddi-essed 
many  audiences.  Including  the  National  Waterways.  Associa- 
tion, in  the  interest  of  this  project  /--"^^ 

Through  his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  other  friends  of  the 
project,  endorsement  was  obtained  by  such  important  water- 
ways organizations  as  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation, the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  and  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

He  has  addressed  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  a  large 
number  of  times,  but  one  of  the  most  effective  addresses  ever 
delivered  on  the  subject  was  made  by  him  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  Febniary  14,  1935.  He  spoke  at  length  on  the 
subject,  using  charts,  maps,  and  diagrams,  and  explaining 
in  detail  the  feasibihty,  the  practicability,  and  the  economic 
soundness  of  the  project. 

He  has  discussed  the  subject  a  large  number  of  times  over 
radio.    On  February  9. 1935,  speaking  over  a  national  hook -up 

He  conferred  several  times  with  President  Hoover,  urging 
the  President's  approval.  As  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  of  the  House,  he  had  discussed  this  sub- 
ject a  number  of  times  with  President  Roosevelt  prior  to 
April  5.  1935.    At  a  lengthy  conference  held  with  President 
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Roosevelt  on  this  occasion,  he  pointed  out  to  the  President 
the  national  Importance  of  the  project,  and  also  the  national 
support  which  the  project  had.  and  urged  the  President  to 
begin  construction.  At  the  conference  he  was  joined  by 
Senator  Fletcher  and  other  members  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion. The  President  that  day  gave  assurance  that  the  project 
would  be  begtm.  On  the  3d  day  of  September  1935  actual 
construction  was  begun  on  the  project  as  a  result  of  alloca- 
tion of  $5,000,000  by  the  President  from  special  funds.  Since 
construction  began.  Judge  Green,  as  a  member  of  the  Rivers 
'end  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House,  has  been  active  and 
aggressive  in  his  efforts  to  carry  on  the  project  to  completion. 

On  February  12,  1936,  he  addressed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  length  en  the  subject  and  urged  the  Congress 
to  continue  appropriations  for  construction. 

In  1938  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the 
House,  of  which  Mr.  Green  Is  a  member,  reported  a  bill  for 
the  completion  of  this  project.  Likewise,  during  tiie  present 
Congress,  his  committee  has  again  favorably  reported  the 
Florida  Canal  bill  and  It  is  now  on  the  calendar  awaiting 
action  of  the  House.  This  is  probably  the  largest  and  most 
Important  individual  project  ever  to  be  reported  by  the 
House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  and  this  report  was 
brought  about  through  the  diligent  and  efficient  efforts  of 

Mr.  Green. 

The    veteran    Chairman    Mahstxeld.    of    this    committee. 

wrote: 

Mr   H   H    BrcKMAN,  ^       .      .    _. ,. 

Cananltiyig     Engineer.     Atlantic-Gulf     STiip     Carial     Authority. 
Jackxonx'ille.  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  Buckman:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  In  which  you 
refer  to  the  Allantlc-Gulf  ship  canal  across  Florida. 

In  reeard  to  the  Atlantic-Gulf  ship  canal  across  Florida,  as  you 
are  doubUess  aware,  that  great  project  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Is  now  pending  upon  the 
calendar  The  project  Is  rapidly  gaining  strength  and  has  recently 
been  recommended  by  Speaker  Bankhead.  Majority  Leader  Ray- 
burn  Majorltv  Whip  Boland.  and  by  Judge  Driver,  president  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Certainly  a,  measure  that 
has  the  support  of  these  eminent  genUemen  should  be  worthy  or 
conslderatlorty  Congress  and  by  the  Nation.  I  will  say  tha  your 
Congressman  [Mr  Green],  who  1»  the  author  of  the  canal  bil  .  has 
been  most  agi^resslve  In  his  efforts  for  this  project.  He  Is  a  high- 
ranking  member  of  thU  committee  and  has  been  instrumental  In 
obtaining  Important  Improvements  for  his  district  and  State. 

I  consider  the  ship  canal  across  Florida  as  a  great  project  for 
national  defen.se,  as  well  as  serving  the  Interests  of  conunerce.  It 
was  hlKhly  recommended  by  General  Summerall.  former  Chief  ul 
Staff  of  the  Army,  and  by  other  military  and  naval  authorities  Aa 
an  Illustration  of  the  part  It  would  perform  In  national  defense. 
I  wUl  call  attention  to  the  great  Kiel  Canal,  which  Germany  con- 
structed almost  exclusively  for  military  and  naval  purpo.ses.  If  you 
Will  take  the  map  of  Florida  and  of  the  Denmark  Peninsula,  you 
wlU  see  ttiat  these  two  canals  are  almost  Identical.  Certainly 
Germany  considers  the  Kiel  Canal  of  great  national  Importance, 
and  I  believe  It  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  the  proposed 
canal  across  Florida  would  be  equally  important. 
I  am.  with  sincere  regards, 

Verv  trvily  yours, 

'  J.  J.  Mansftixd.  Chairman. 

Hon  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  also  praises  Mr.  Green  for  his  manner  in 
handling  the  canal  measure  and  his  usefulness. 

Hon.  R.  A.  Grien,  ^    ^ 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C.  ™„.,^. 

iWlix:  I   acknowledge   receipt  of   the   data  on   the   Florida 

^""ySu  are  ably  handUng  the  Florida  Canal  matter  »"  the  House  of 
Representatives.  You  are  doing  It  In  a  splendid  ^f^^^l"?  »°i^^" 
assisting  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  yo^,  *^»7%}il^^^f  2^° 
Partv  in  the  general  legL«latlve  program.  Since  President  Roose- 
velt's inauguration  more  legislation  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  Amer- 
ican  peopll   has   been   enacted   than  during   any   other  period   In 

the  history  of  our  country.  

Assuring  you  of  my  appreciation  for  your  support.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours,  j^^^ 

In  addition  to  his  achievements  for  the  Florida  Canal  Mr. 
Green,  as  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee. 
has  been  able  to  secure  large  appropriations  for  the  harbors 
of  Femandina.  Jacksonville.  Steinhatchee,  Cedar  Keys,  and 
many  other  places  in  the  State. 


IMPEACHMENT  Or  FEDERAL  JXJDOE  trTTEI 


On  May  31.  1933,  Congressman  Wilcox,  of  Florida.  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Halsted  L. 
Ritter,  a  judge  in  the  southern  district  of  Florida.  On  the 
morning  of  February  14,  1936,  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, by  a  majority  vote,  adopted  a  report  made  by  Congress- 
man Miller,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  This 
report  turned  Ritter  loose.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  Mr.  Green  took  the  floor  of  the  House  and  impeached 
Hitter  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  He  filed  nine  spe- 
cific articles  of  impeachment  and  at  length  discussed  Ritlcr's 
unfitness  for  the  bench.  On  March  2,  1936.  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  he  plead  for  impeachment  and  a  clean  judiciary. 

The  House  that  day  voted  by  a  substantial  majority  to 
impeach  Ritter.  After  several  days  of  trial  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  Ritter  was,  on  April  n,  1936.  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  convicted  and  removed  from  cfflce. 

Judge  Ritter  was  the  fourth  one  in  all  the  history  of  our 
country  to  be  thus  removed,  and  Mr.  Green  has  received  the 
commendation  for  his  courageous  efforts  in  this  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

SOLDUERS'    HOMK 

April  15.  1929.  Mr.  Green  Introduced  a  bill  for  the  estab- 
li.=hment  of  a  national  home  for  disabled  soldiers  in  the  State 
of  Florida.  This  bill  was  passed  and  actually  led  to  the 
establishment,  not  only  of  the  home  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
but  of  similar  institutions  in  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina.  It  was  one  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  soldiers' 
relief  legislation  ever  passed. 

On  December  1.  1930,  he  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  return  to  Florida  the  silver  service 
set  donated  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Florida  by  the  Florida  people. 
The  legislation  was  passed. 

PTJBUC   BtlTLDINCS 

On  December  12.  1930.  he  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
construction  of  post-offlce  buildings  as  an  unemployment 
relief  measure.  His  bill  gave  impetus  to  the  gigantic  Federal 
building  program  and  led  directly  to  the  building  of  the 
Federal  building  at  Lake  City.  Fla..  and  also  of  many  other 
Federal  buildings  in  Florida. 

At  his  suggestion,  a  magnificent  F'ederal  building  was  In 
1935  erected  at  Perry.  Fla,  Since  then  Madison.  Jasper, 
and  Starke  have  all  obtained  Federal  buildings.  The  one 
at  Madison  Is  completed  and  construction  will  begin  in  the 
next  few  weeks  on  the  ones  at  Jasper  and  Starke.  His  is 
one  of  the  few  districts  in  the  United  States  which  has  a 
Federal  building  for  every  town  with  $10,000  per  year  postal 
receipts.  He  now  has  a  special  bill  pending  for  new  Fed- 
eral buildings  for  several  places  in  his  district  including  one 
for  Gainesville,  Fla. 

TUKPENTINI    EXPERIMENT     STATION 

On  Etecember  21.  1929.  he  introduced  a  bill  directing  the 
establishment  of  a  naval  stores  experiment  and  demonstra- 
tion station  on  the  Osceola  National  Forest  in  Florida.  The 
legislation  was  approved  and  the  station  established  at 
Olustee,  Fla..  and  is  giving  vmtold  benefits  to  the  naval-stores 
and  pine-tree  industries.  It  benefits  not  only  Florida  but  the 
entire  South. 

He  has  attended  practically  all  ccmferences  between  tur- 
pentine producers  of  Florida  and  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  R.  F.  C.  officials  in  an  effort  to  receive  surplus 
commodity  loans  and  all  other  benefits  for  the  turpentine 
farmers.  He  has  received  an  expression  of  the  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  turpentine  farmers  for  this  aid  given  them. 

CONTZDEEATE    CKAVE    MAKKXaS 

In  1928  and  1929  he  introduced  legislation  providing  for 
the  Government  to  furnish  tombstones  or  grave  markers  for 
the  graves  of  Confederate  veterans.  It  led  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  today  thousands  of  these 
stones  have  been  distributed  to  Confederate  graves  through- 
out the  country. 


It 


Z  congr»txU«t«  the  KentlemAn  trom  Florida  and  hope  tbat  every       April  5,  1935.     At  a  lengthy  conference  held  with  President 
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nmsAjn'  ubcislatiom 

On  December  10.  1931.  he  inUoduced  a  bill  providing  for 
payment  of  pension  beneflta  to  widows  and  orphans  of 
World  War  veterans,  regardless  of  the  cause  of  the  veteran's 
death.  The  substance  of  this  legislation  passed  the  House 
but  died  in  the  Senate. 

In  1933  and  1935  he  reintroduced  this  legislation  as  well 
as  a  bill  for  straight  pension  to  war  veterans.  He  has  now 
pending  H.  R.  5074.  which  bill  would  give  disability  allow- 
ance pensions  to  all  disabled  World  War  veterans  for  10 
percent.  $12  per  month:  25  percent,  $20  per  month;  50  per- 
cent. $30  per  month:  75  percent.  $40  per  month;  total  per- 
manent disability,  $60  per  month.  The  bill  would  also  give 
automatic  Increase  of  10  percent  In  service-connected  com- 
prnratlon.  He  has  filed  a  petition  to  force  a  vote  on  this 
bill  and  the  sentiment  in  the  Congress  for  passing  this  leg- 
islation is  growing  rapidly.  He  also  has  a  bill  for  non- 
servlce-connected  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans  and  it  Is 
believed  that  this  legislation  will  be  passed  before 
adjournment. 

Mr.  OREKif  has  consistently  voted  for  all  measures  for 
benefit  or  relief  of  World  War  veterans.  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  and  their  widows  and  orphans.  He  voted  to 
pass  the  bill  for  adjusted-service  certificates  (bonus)  over 
the  veto  of  the  President. 

He  dally  receives  letters  and  words  of  appreciation  from 
veterans  and  their  families  for  his  efforts  for  pension  legis- 
lation and  for  helping  them  present  their  claims  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

One.  today,  wrote  him  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  know  you  still  remember  lu.  I  often  think  about 
you  and  what  you  did  for  us  when  we  really  needed  your  help. 
I  realize  you  are  working  for  the  veterans,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  It.  Words  cannot  express  my  appreciation 
(or  what  you  have  done  for  us. 
Your  friend. 

(Signed)     E.  A.  Crtws. 

On  April  25.  1935.  he  introduced  a  bill  for  an  appropriation 
of  $600,000  for  added  facilities  for  the  veterans'  hospital  at 
Lake  City.  Fla.  Since  this  time  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
obtaining  adequate  appropriations  for  the  expansion  of  this 
facility  and  for  its  general  improvement. 

LBCION  DianNCUTSHrO-SEXVICZ   MXDAL 

"nie  American  Legion  post  of  his  home  county  awarded 
him  the  Legion  Dlstlngxilshed  Service  Medal  for  1933. 

nonuL  AID  roa  aoAos 

He  has  supported  all  legislation  for  Federal  aid  to  roads, 
and  on  May  3. 1933.  introduced  a  k>Ul  to  appropriate  $200,000.- 
000  for  highways.  A  greater  amount  was  appropriated.  On 
April  16.  1936.  be  addressed  the  House,  favoring  passage  of 
the  Cartwright  road-apiH-opriatlon  bill.    The  bill  passed. 

He  has  consistently  and  on  every  occasion  voted  for  Fed- 
eral participation  In  highway  construction,  and  his  district 
has  received  its  full  portion  of  Federal  road  fvmds.  Among 
outstanding  projects  which  he  has  helped  his  district  to 
achieve  was  the  Main  Street  Bridge  at  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
mmiuuiAKXAW   nuiirLT   damaczs 

In  1930  Mr.  Orkxh  was  the  first  to  Introduce  a  bill  looking 
to  survey  of  frultfly  eradication  damages  in  Florida  and  for 
payments  therefor.  He  has  consistently  worked  for  payments 
for  these  damages  and  a  few  days  ago  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  this. 

rwDMajki.  rikMM  i>oai«s — eon.  conszkvation 
On  March  10,  1933,  he  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
extension  of  time  on  Federal  land-bank  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  bill  gave  Impetus  to  the  administra- 
tion's legtslaUon  extending  time  on  loans  and  permitting 
additional  loans  by  the  Federal  land  banks  throughout  the 
country.  He  has  also  been  very  active  for  legislation  pro- 
viding for  crop  loans.  He  has  actively  supported  every  farm- 
relief  measure  since  he  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 
The  record  shows  that  77  percent  of  the  cropland  In  his 
district  last  year  was  operated  by  fanners  partldpaUog  in 


the  A.  A.  A.  program.  Union  County,  which  Is  the  cctmty  of 
his  birth,  participated  up  to  94  percent — the  highest  of  the 
entire  State. 

■CUW-WOBM  CONTBOL 

On  January  3.  1935,  he  introduced  H.  R.  3020,  providing 
$2,000,000  for  screw-worm  control  and  tor  continuance  of 
the  tick -eradication  program.  Funds  were  provided  for  both 
purposes  in  the  1935  appmpriation  bilL 

Additional  appropriations  have  been  had  since  this  date 
and  Mr.  Green  Is  now  endeavoring  to  obtain  funds  to  be 
used  in  practical  ways  for  screw-worm  control  this  summer. 
He  is  also  cooperating  with  Florida  cattlemen  in  their  efforts 
for  tick  eradication  in  the  Florida  Everglades.  This  was 
recently  acknowledged  by  the  State  veterinarian  as  follows: 

BlASCH   B.   1»40. 
Hon.  Lex  Oret?*. 

Hou.'ie  Office  Building.  Washington,  D  C. 
DKAt  Ma.  Green:  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
telegram  of  the  8th  instant,  advising  that  you  have  conferred 
with  Secretary  Wallace  ard  that  he  will  meet  the  Florida  ccn- 
gresslonal  delegation  and  our  committee  at  10  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, March  20 

Thanking  you  and  with  kind  regards.  I  am 
Yours  very  truly. 

J.  V.  Knapp.  State  Veterinarian. 

TOBACCO     QUOTAS TAX     RTrCTTO 

In  1937  Mr.  Green  introduced  a  bill  for  the  refund  of 
taxes  paid  under  the  Kerr-Smith  Act.  This  became  law 
and  many  of  these  claims  were  refunded  to  the  growers. 

Mr.  Green  has  attended  practically  every  conference  of 
the  House  Members  and  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
ficials in  an  effort  to  obtain  liberal  toliacco  quotas  for 
Florida.  A  number  of  times  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ha 
has  spoken  in  the  interest  of  larger  tobacco  quotas  and 
through  his  efforts  Florida  quotas  have  on  two  occasions 
been  raised. 

RTSTOaiCAL    MOITTJIIENTS 

In  1937  Mr.  Green  introduced  H.  R.  5241.  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Monument  at  Fort  Caroline  on  the 
St.  Johns  River  in  Duval  County.  Following  recent  confer- 
ences with  Federal  park  ofBcials  in  Washington  he  more  re- 
cently Introduced  H.  R.  8886,  which  would  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  $250,000  for  the  purchase  of  same  to 
mark  this  historic  site. 

nSHINO    OroCSTKT 

He  has  on  every  occasion  supported  all  measures  for 
loans  and  benefits  for  the  fishing  industry  of  his  district. 

OU>-ACK  PENSIONS 

Early  during  the  Roosevelt  administration  he  Introduced 
a  bill  giving  Federal  pension  to  the  aged  without  State  con- 
tribution. He  supported  and  voted  for  the  administration 
old-age  pension  and  secuniy  bill,  but  worked  for  more  liberal 
provisions,  including  Federal  pension  without  State  contri- 
bution. 

He  has  consistently  and  earnestly  worked  for  adequate 
pension  for  the  aged  and  has  on  every  occasion  voted  for  the 
maximum  amount  offered  for  this  purpwse.  He  introduced 
H.  R.  9048.  new  Townsend  plan  bill,  and  has  on  a  number  of 
occasions  addressed  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House  in  behalf  of  this  cause.  His  speech  before  the 
Congress  on  this  subject  on  February  26,  1940.  has  received 
national  acclaim.  He  has  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  commending  him  on  his  plea  for  the 
aged.    Several  of  these  letters  are  as  follows: 

Dads  Cttt,  Fla. 
Hon.  Lex  Gkxkn 

DKAa  Sir:  Thanks  a  minion  for  your  fearless  stand  and  may 
God  tUess  and  keep  you  Is  our  wish  for  you. 

We  certainly  do  need  a  champion  such  as  you  and  want  you  to 
know  we  are  pulling  for  you  every  minute  We  are  members  of 
TomoaenA  clubs  and  pray  daUy  tliat  It  wUl  go  over.    Thanks  again. 

PrrxB   Fax. VET, 

San  Antonio  Club. 
Bakvet  Paxkzr. 

BichUmd  Club. 


tlia^-kj    v/ui^^A     ^^ 
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jACKBoarviLLK,  Pla.,  March  9.  1940. 
Hon   R.  A.  (Lex)   Gefew. 

Member  o/  Confess.  House  Office  BuMtng.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dka«  Congressman  Green:  We  Townsendltes  are  grateful  to  you 
for  yotir  support  in  ovir  cause,  and  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact' that  the  time  Is  near  at  hand  when  we  may  show  our  appre- 
ciation through  vote3  cast  In  your  behalf.  While  there  may  be 
some  persons  who  are  In  doubt.  I  am  striving  to  win  them  over. 
and  so  far  I  have  been  successful  In  my  attempts,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  work  for  you.  as  I  believe  In  you. 

We  shall  continue  In  our  efforts  in  your  behalf  as  you  have  put 
forth  efforts  in  our  behalf. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

J     S     RUSSZTX. 

Pretident,    Toumsend   Club   No.   1. 

Los  Anckles,  Calif.,  March   11,  1940. 

Hon.  Ixx  Orfen, 

Washington.  D.  C.  ^  ., 

Mr  DcAR  FairND:  Tou  are  certainly  a  statesman.  You  are  greatly 
appreciated  as  the  true  blue  by  our  people  here  In  California. 
I  got  your  speech  made  before  the  Congress  on  your  view  of  the 
Townsond  national  recovery  plan.  I  am  secretary-treasurer  of 
mv  Townsend  club  and  I  read  your  speech  to  the  club  at  our 
meeting  last  Tuesday.  You  will  never  know  how  much  your 
■trong  statements  In  our  Interests  were  appreciated. 

I  am  also  secretary- treasurer  of  the  organization  of  the  asso- 
ciated clubs  of  the  Townsend  Movement  for  Southern  California. 
At  our  meeting  last  Saturday  mofxOng  it  was  not  necessary  to 
read  your  speech,  for  everyone  at  the  meeting  knew  of  your  speech 
and  there  were  plenty  of  thp  highest  compliments  for  your  won- 
derful work  m  CongreFS.  We  need  to  put  first  things  first.  It 
seems  that  you  are  In  the  front  ranks.  Better  government  U  one 
of  our  slogans. 

I  well  know  th.-it  you  are  a  bxisy  man  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
trespass  upon  ycur  time.     I  thank  you  very  kindly. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Hl-nt. 

'  Mabch  14.  1»40. 

Hon.  Lrx  Getxn. 

Mt  Dl-.r  Mr  Gween:  If  I  live  until  our  next  voting  clay,  I  sure 
vote  for  Lex  Griin.  as  I  have  done  always  from  thp  first  time  you 
went  to  Congress.     I   am   an  old  man  now,   but  I   believe   In  Lex 

1  vrtll  be  76  my  next  birthday,  next  July  16.  1  only  get  $15  per 
month.  My  wife  will  be  66  the  14th  of  April,  and  ihey  have  not 
done  anything  for  her.    Claim  they  have  no  funds. 

If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  we  old  men  could  pet  us  some 
doihcs  and  a  mess  of  meat  sometlmea.  There  Is  loU  I  like  to  write 
you.  but  I  know  you  are  a  busy  man. 

You  have  many  friends  In  this  little  town  who  will  vote  for  Lkx 
Green  to  get  back  on  the  )ob«  May  7.  We  can  trust  you  always,  Mr 
Green  to  do  favors  what  lies  In  yotir  power.  You  are  the  old  peo- 
ples' friend,  bo  I  will  say  the  good  God  ever  guide  you  to  do  the 
right  thing 

From  your  old  friend. 

Peteh  8.  Lancastee. 

Mttscatine,  Iowa,  March  9,  1940. 

Eon.  Lex  Gretw. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  De\r  Sir  I  could  use  5.000  of  your  ppeech  of  February  26, 
but  wlU  appreciate  any  number  you  may  send  me. 

I  would  be  willing  to  reimburse  you  for  the  expense  of  printing 
tf  you  would  send  me  6.000.  Would  like  to  put  them  In  every 
house  In  this  town  and  cover  the  rural  routes. 

Thankln?  you.  I  am. 

Yours  truly.  _ 

W.  A.  Htjdler. 
707  West  Fourth  Street. 

Ckoabville.  N.  J..  March  12.  1940. 
txjngrcssman  Lex  Green. 

De^*r  Sir:  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  mall  me  75  of  your 
speeches  made  in  the  House  In  Peljruary? 

I  call  It  a  masterpiece  of  Townsend  philosophy 
distribute    your   speech   In   my   Townsend   club, 
member  should  read  It. 

Yours  very  truly,  _^  „ 

Elmex  Bosne. 

The  founder  of  this  great  organization.  Dr.  Francis  Town- 
send,  recently  commended  our  colleague  as  follows: 

JANUAST   22,   1940. 

The  Honorable  Lex  Green. 

House  of  Representatives,  WaAinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear   Mr.   Congressman:   I   am   happy   to   Inform   you   that   the 
services  In  Congress  you  were  elected  to  perform  by  the  Townsend 
XoUowers  of  Florida  have  been  MtlcfactorUy  carried  out. 
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I  would  like  to 
Every   Townsend 


Tou  are  hereby  endorsed  tar  reelection  as  Member  of  Congress 
for  your  district  and  I  have  today  hetixUly  reoomniended  that 
you  be  given  full  support  by  your  constituents  for  another  con- 
greaslonal  term,  and  have  requested  all  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion In  your  district  to  lend  you  their  undivided  support. 

You  can  depend  upon  me  to  be  of  active  service  to  you  in  your 
coming  campaign:  therefore,  do  not  hesiUite  to  command  me. 
Most  Elncerely  yours, 

Dr.  F.  E   TowNSENB. 
Founder  and  President.  Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan, 
Inc. 

XJ^OR RAnJtOAO    RETIREMENT    PENSIONS 

He  supported  and  voted  for  both  of  the  Grosser  railroad 
employees'  retirement  (pension)  bills,  the  train-length- 
Umit  bill,  imemployment  insurance,  employers'  liability  law, 
and  has  a  consistent  record  favorable  to  labor  legislation. 
Recently  in  a  public  address.  Mr.  GREZif  said:  "I  beUeve  in  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  majesty  of  toil.  There  is  no  aris- 
tocracy except  that  of  honor,  and  no  rable  save  that  of  crime. 
I  have  wielded  both  the  sledge  hammer  and  the  broadax  and 
am  not  too  good  to  do  it  again  if  necessary.  I  honor  the  man 
who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 

Labor  leaders  say  he  has  the  bes;t  labor  record  of  any 

Floridian.    He  has  consistently  been  endorsed  and  supported 

by  labor  organizations  including  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 

and  now  bears  their  strong  commendation  for  reelection. 

The  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  recently 

expressed  approval  as  follows: 

January  24.  1040. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Silva, 

President,  Florida  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Tampa.  Fla. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Congressman  R  A  (Lex)  Green  has  rep- 
resented the  Florida  S?cond  Congressional  Dtstrlct  continuously  for 
the  last  15  jrears.  During  that  period  of  time  he  has  constantly 
kept  in  touch  with  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  our  headquarteni  and  has  Invariably  sup- 
porti  d  legislation  which  we  were  advocating. 

He  has  proven  himself  by  his  conduct  and  votes  to  be  a  true 
friend  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  wish  you  would  bring  this  letter  to  the  attention  of  our  mem- 
bers m  Mr.  Oeeen's  disuict.  with  the  request  that  they  and  their 
friends  vote  for  him. 

Fraternally  yours. 

William  Green, 
President,  Amerityan  Federation  of  Labor. 

Latxir  groups  consistently  commend  his  efforts  as  expressed 

in  the  following: 

National  Federation  or  Federal  Employees. 
Ljibor  Building,  Washinotok.  D.  C.  February  19.  1940. 
Hon.   Lex    Green. 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Green  :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Federal  Employees  we  express  to  you  our  sincere  appreciation  of 
your  vote  for  the  passage  of  H.  R  960,  the  Ramspeck  bill,  extending 
the  claESifled  executive  civU  service  of  the  United  States. 

Your  action  with  regard  to  this  measure  has  helped  materially 
to  Improve  the  entire  personnel  situation  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Luther  C.  Bteward, 

President. 

GEETRX3DE   M.    McNaLLT, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 

rNCTNEERTWC  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

On  January  25,  1937,  Mr.  Green  introduced  H.  R.  3629,  for 
the  establishment  of  engineering  experiment  stations  In  the 
I  land-grant  colleges.    Throughout  the  United  States  this  bill 
i  met  with  popular  approval,  but  was  held  up  pending  survey 
I  of  the  National  Resources  Plarmlng  Board.    On  February  1, 
1940,  he  reintroduced  this  bill  as  H.  R.  8260.    It  is  now  under- 
going study  by  the  departments  of  the  Government.     This 
bUl  has  strong  support  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
land-grant   college   committee   and  in   all   probability   will 
l)ecome  law. 

SHORE  EROSION 

On  April  13.  1936.  he  Introduced  H.  R.  12258.  to  provide  for 
Federal  cooperation  to  prevent  erosion  and  destruction  of 
Ijeaches  and  water  fronts.  The  Government  is  now  seriouslj 
embarking  upon  this  worthy  undertaking. 
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The  record  shows  that  77  percent  of  the  cropland  In  hla 
district  last  year  was  operated  by  Xaimers  partldpaUng  in 


Eakvkt  Paskkb. 

RUMand  Club. 
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p.   W.   A. 

Mr.  GnKKW  has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  P.  W.  A. 
program  and  has  been  Instrumental  in  obtaining  allocation 
cf  funds  for  his  congressional  district  for  a  large  number  of 
buildings  in  his  district,  and  the  Florida  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium at  Orlando  represents  an  outstanding  P.  W.  A.  accom- 
plishment. 

ACAnfST  CASPTTBACCaiS 

He  has  protested  against  out-of-State  Grovemment  em- 
ployees working  in  Florida.  On  Aumist  22.  1935,  Mr.  Green 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  398.  This  resolution  made 
It  a  criminal  offense  for  a  Government  ofTicial  to  be  en^.ployed 
in  any  State  until  he  had  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  such 
State  for  2  years  prior  to  his  assignment.  The  effects  of 
this  resolution  almost  broke  up  Federal-employee  carpet- 
bagging  in  Florida  and  gave  to  Florida  people  Florida  jobs. 

COAST  CUARO  STATIOM  TOR  CEDAR   KFT 

On  January  18,  1937.  Mr.  Green  introduced  H.  R.  3142, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Coast  Guard  station  at  Cedar  Key. 
He  has  recently  reintroduced  this  measure  and  favorable 
action  is  very  hopeful  on  account  of  the  expansion  of  the 
national-defen.se  program.  He  has  also  repeatedly  urged 
the  rcestablishment  of  Coast  Guard  facilities  at  the  harbor  of 
Pernandina  and  owing  to  emergency  conditions  at  this  time 
Femandina  may  soon  have  Coast  Guard  service  enlarge- 
ment. 

STTTHITN   rOSTER    MrMORIAL   STAMP 

On  January  23.  1939,  he  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
128.  which  provided  for  the  printing  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment of  a  postage  stamp  in  the  honor  and  memory  of  the 
life  and  works  of  the  renowned  composer  Stephen  Foster. 
The  stamp  has  been  issued. 

MARINE    HOSPTTAL    FOR    JACKSOKVnXB 

Realizing  the  need  for  a  marine  hospital  at  Jacksonville, 
Mr.  Green,  in  1937.  introduced  legislation  for  this  purpose. 
Legislation  passed,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  On  Jan- 
uary 20,  1939,  he  introduced  H.  R.  2985  for  this  purpose,  and 
on  March  21.  1940.  he  appeared  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  in  this  behalf.  The  bill  lias 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Department, 
and  it  is  believed  It  will  be  enacted  into  law  at  this  session. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  the  shipping  industry  at  Jacksonville, 
Mr.  Greem  has  introduced  H.  R.  5682.  which  has  the  approval 
of  the  Public  Health  Department,  and  shall  in  all  probability 
be  enacted  into  law. 

CUARANTEEINC  OF  BANK   DEPOSITS 

Mr.  Green  voted  for  the  bill  to  guarantee  the  deposits  in 
banks  and  has  been  consistent  in  supporting  all  legislation 
helpful  to  the  businessmen  and  industry  of  Florida,  such  as 
the  R.  F.  C.  appropriation.  Other  measures  for  financial 
relief  have  had  his  support  and  cooperation  for  enactment. 
Chairman  Steacall.  of  the  Hoase  Banking  and  Currency  Ccm- 
mittee.  has  commended  Mr.  Green  for  his  cooperation. 

WORK  PROJECTS  ADMrNISTRATJON 

Mr.  GRCOt  has  been  a  supporter  of  W.  P.  A.  leglsLitlon  and 
advocated  appropriation  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  needy 
and  give  employment  to  those  out  of  Jobs.  At  the  last 
session  of  Congress  he  voted  against  the  18-month  lay-off 
provision  and  voted  for  an  increaj^e  In  the  appropriation. 
He  has  always,  at  conferences  and  by  upcochrs  on  the  Hou.hc 
floor,  advocated  equal  payments  throughout  the  United  Htntes 
for  similar  work  on  W.  P,  A.  projects.  Recently  he  intro- 
duced H.  R.  0065,  which  would  compel  the  payment  of  equal 
wages  for  the  same  work  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  recent  speech  on  the  floor  he  deplored  the  payment  of 
$35.10  per  month  to  laborers  In  Florida  and  155  per  month 
In  some  of  the  other  States.  The  bill  would  aLso  repeal  the 
18-month  lay-off  provision  as  well  as  the  25-percent  spon- 
sorship requirement,  and  would  put  up  Federal  funds  50  50 
with  State  funds  to  certify  the  needy.  It  would  make  un- 
necessary past  work  history  requirement  for  certification. 
He  has  at  all  times  defended  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  advanced 
their  full  rlghtA.    During  the  early  part  of  this  month  ho  ap- 


peared before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in  behalf 
of  adequate  appropriations  for  N.  Y.  A.  work.  Ho  plead  in 
behalf  of  dependent  cloildrcn.  most  of  Ihem  in  school,  who 
would  be  cut  off  from  employment  and  school  if  this  appro- 
priation was  reduced. 

coMMOorrr  food-stamp  plan 

Mr.  Green  was  th3  first  one  from  his  State  to  confer  with 
officials  of  the  Pedeial  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  and 
m.ake  efforts  for  the  beginning  cf  the  commodity  food-stamp 
plan  for  Duval  County.  As  the  result  of  his  efforts,  tlxis  pian 
is  to  be  established  in  Duval  County  during  the  next  month. 
It  will  be  a  preat  help  to  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  and,  in  fact, 
increase  their  food  income  by  the  amount  of  several  dollars 
each  month.  It  is  estimated  by  Commodity  officials  that  this 
will  increase  sales  of  local  grocerymen  by  $200,000  from  about 
May  1  to  July  1.  and  that  the  increase  from  July  1,  1940.  to 
July  1,  1941.  will  be  a  million  dollars.  This  will  l)e  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  the  economic  and  business  life  of  Jack- 
sonville. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Green] .  I  am 
reminded  of  an  address  made  on  March  16.  1916.  by  former 
Speaker  Champ  Clark  at  the  Washington  Press  Club  recep- 
tion, and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  March  17, 
1916.  as  follows: 

It  is  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Representative  In  Congress.  If  for 
only  one  term,  and  with  the  number  of  terms  the  honor  lncrea.sc8 
In  geometrical  rather  than  In  arithmetical  proportion.  A  Mem- 
bers usefulness  to  his  country  should  Increase  In  the  same  pro- 
portion. A  man  has  to  learn  to  l:>e  a  Representative  Just  a.s  he 
must  learn  to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer. 
a  lavryer.  or  a  doctor. 

"Poeta  nascltur  non  fit" — a  poet  Is  bom,  not  made — says  Horace: 
but  Congressmen- — that  is.  useful  and  Influential  Congressmen — 
are  made  largely  by  experience  and  practice. 

The  old  Charlotte  district  In  Virginia  knew  this  and  kept  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in  the  House  till  he  became  a  great  na- 
tional flgure.  Then  the  Old  Dominion  sent  him  to  the  Senate  and 
General  Jackson  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  are  sporadlo 
cases  of  similar  action   In  other  districts. 

It  Is  an  unwise  performance  for  any  district  to  change  Repre- 
sentatives at  short  intervals.  A  new  Congres-'^man  must  begin  at 
the  foot  of  the  class  and  spell  up.  Of  course,  the  more  brains. 
tact,  energy,  courage,  and  Industry  he  has  the  quicker  he  will  get 
up.  If  he  possesses  these  qualities,  and  If  his  constituents  will 
keep  him  In  the  House,  he  is  as  certain  to  rise  as  the  spzirks  are  to 
fly  upward.  No  human  power  can  keep  him  down.  It  is  only  fair 
and  rational  to  a-ssume  that  every  Ropresentatlve's  constituents 
desire  to  see  him  among  the  top-notchers. 

Let  ua  take  the  present  House  and  see  how  long  the  men  who 
hold  the  high  places  have  served.  I  cannot  name  all.  but  will  cite 
a  few  as  samples. 

Mr  Speaker  Cannon  Is  serving  his  fortieth  year.  He  holds  the 
record,  or,  in  pugl!l.-tlc  parlance,  "he  holds  the  belt,"  for  length 
of  service  In  the  House  in  our  entire  history.  In  several  Con- 
gresses he  was  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  then  was  Speaker  8  years,  only  cne  man,  Henry  Clay,  having 
been  Speaker  longer. 

I  am  serving  my  twenty-second  year  Minority  Leader  Mann  is 
serving  his  twentieth  year;  Mr.  Kltchln.  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  Appropriations, 
his  o'phteenfh;  Mr.  Moon.  ch.iirm.in  of  the  Post  031ce  and  Post 
Roads,  his  twenteth:  Mr.  Jones,  chairman  of  Insular  Affairs  and 
"father  of  the  Hou.so."  his  twenty-sixth:  Mr.  Flood,  chairman  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  his  sixteenth:  Mr.  Hay.  chairman  of  Military  A.falrs. 
hl»  twentieth;  Mr,  Glass,  chairman  of  Banking  and  Currency,  hi3 
sixteenth;  Mr.  Adamson.  chairman  of  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mt-rce.  his  twentieth;  Mr,  Stephens,  chairman  of  Indian  Affairs, 
his  twentieth:  Mr  Slayden.  chairman  of  the  Library,  hla  twentieth; 
Mr  Henry,  chairman  of  Rulce.  his  twentieth;  Mr,  Lrver,  chairman 
of  AKrlcutturc  ht«  «tixre«nth;  Mr.  Padgett,  chalrtnan  of  the  NsNy, 
hm  Bixtti'nth:  Mr  Lloyd,  chairman  of  Aocounta,  his  twentieth,  and 
Mr  Hpitrkmnn,  chairman  of  Rivera  and  Karbora,  hla  twcnty>Becond. 
There  are  other  bin  rhalrman«hipa.  but  theae  will  auHlce  to  aho.V 
that,  at  a  rule,  the  biK  place*  ao  to  old  and  experienced  Members, 
fur  moat  of  the  mm  who  rank  ctoae  to  the  chairmen  are  old- 
timera.  The  aamr  thing  liolda  K<^>d  with  r«>(erence  to  membera  of 
the  minority,  A«  an  Uluatratlon.  Meoare  Olllette  and  Coo{>er  who 
are  »ervtui{  their  twenty-fourtn  year,  are  the  ranking  Republican* 
on  Approprmtiona  and  Foreign  Aflaira,  almoat  certain  to  be  ch;Ur- 
men  thereof  ahoulu  the  R^'publicana  ever  arain  have  a  majority 
In  the  House,  aa  in  that  event.  In  all  probability.  Mr.  Mann  wUl 
be  8poak<-r.   uiilesa  he   la  nominated   for  President   next  June 

Oo  through  the  whole  liat  and  you  will  And.  with  few  exceptions, 
that  the  men  of  long  service  have  the  high  placea. 

New  England  and  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have 
undersiot  d  the  value  of  lo:.g  service  all  along,  and,  having  elected 
a  fairly  good  man  to  Congresa.  they  keep  him  in  the  harnea*. 
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The  Member  of  longest  consecutlTe  ■errlce  Is  called  the  "father 
of  the  Hotiae  "  Five  Phlladelphlan*  In  Immediate  aucceasJon  bore 
that  honorable  title — RandaU.  Keiley.  CNelU.  Harmer,  and  Bing- 
ham. Then  It  went  to  Mr.  DalieU.  of  Pittsburgh.  When  General 
Blncham  announced  the  death  of  General  Harmer.  his  Immediate 
predecessor  as  •father  of  the  Hotise."  he  stated  that  the  five  PhUa- 
delphla  "fathers  of  the  House"  had  served  a  total  of  147  years,  and 
be  served  8  or  10  years  after  making  that  Interesting  statement. 

In  the  second  and  third  Congresses  In  which  I  served.  Maine, 
with  only  four  Members,  had  the  Speakership  and  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  great  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Navy,  and  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds — a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  giv- 
ing the  Pine  Tree  State  an  Influence  In  the  House  and  the  country 
out  of  all  proportion  to  her  popxilatlon  and  wealth.  These  four 
mon — Reed,  Dlngley,  Boutelle.  and  MlUlkln — each  served  In  the 
House  20  years  or  more.    Other  States  might  profit  by  her  example. 

No  man  should  be  elected  to  the  House  simply  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  AU  Memtiers  should  be  elected  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

The  best  rule.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  for  a  district  to  select  a  man 
with  at  least  fair  capacity,  industrious,  honest,  energetic,  sotxr, 
and  courageous,  and  keep  him  here  so  long  as  he  discharges  his 
duties  faithfully  and  well.  Such  a  man  will  gradually  rl63  to 
high  position  and  Influence  In  the  House.  His  wide  acquaintance 
with   Members   helpw   him    amazingly    In    doing    things. 

I  can  speak  freely  on  this  subject  without  violating  the  propri- 
eties, for  my  constituents  have  kept  me  here  22  years,  and  for  20 
years  have  given  me  nominations  without  opposition,  for  all  of 
which  favors  I  thank  them  from  the  Ixsttom  of  my  heart.  Their 
generous  action  and  unwavering  friendship  have  enabled  mc  to 
devote  all  my  time  to  the  public  serrlce.  I  have  not  been  com- 
pelled to  spend  any  portion  of  my  time  in  "mending  my  fences." 
My  constituents  have  attended  to  that.     God  bless  them. 

The  speech  of  Speaker  Champ  Clark  is  deserving  of  the 
thoughtful  study  of  every  voter  of  the  coimtry. 

It  is  a  nationally  known  f£u:t  that  those  districts  which  have 
retained  their  Representatives  in  Congress  for  the  longest 
continuous  terms  have  received  the  best  service  and  the 
greatest  recognition.  The  present  Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  has  been  in  Congress  for  24 
years.  The  majority  floor  leader.  Mr.  Sax  RAYBtniN,  of  Texas, 
has  been  in  Congress  for  28  years.  The  chairman  of  the  Waya 
and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  R.  L.  Dottchton.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  lx?en  In  Congress  for  30  years,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr.  Ed  Taylor,  of  Colorado, 
has  been  in  Confess  for  32  years,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Hatton  W.  Sumkers,  has  been  in 
Congress  for  28  years — the  longer  the  successive  tenure  of 
office  the  greater  the  service  and  usefulness  of  the  Represen- 
tatives. Why  should  a  constituency  exchange  experience  and 
efficiency  for  inexperience?  The  Congress,  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Roosevelt,  has  responded  nobly  to  the 
call  of  duty  and  should  receive  the  endorsement  and  approval 
of  a  Nation  now  upon  the  high  road  to  recovery. 

World  conditions  are  unsettled  and  all  the  major  powers 
except  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  wsu-.  This  is  of 
grave  significance  to  our  Nation.  We  are  now  facing  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  our  Republic — men 
of  courage,  honor,  and  experience  are  needed  in  pubUc  life. 
Mr.  Qreen  meastires  up  to  the  high  standards  of  noble  states- 
manship; his  record  £uad  career  In  the  Congress  has  proven 
him  worthy  and  dependable.  Men  of  his  high  character  and 
ability  are  needed  to  help  guide  the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 

Appreciation  of  his  character,  service,  and  ability  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
Patkicx  J.  Boland,  Democratic  whip,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Sam  RATivrnw,  House  Democratic  leader. 

AS  follows: 

Omo  or  Tm  liAJoarrr  Wktf, 

Rooas  or  RcraasctrtArrvM. 
WUMngton.  D.  O.,  March  it,  1940. 
Bon,  R,  A,  (Ln)  Ottnt, 

HouMt  of  lUpnuntaUvf,  W^Mhington,  D.  O. 

DcAS  Lm:  I  wUh  to  extend  to  fou  my  slncert  thanks,  as  my 

Msutant  whip,  for  the  splendid  and  sffsetlve  cooperation  you  gave 

DM  durlnf  the  past  10  years,  ^     ,.  ^ 

At  iuch  tlmss  when  it  was  Impoatbto  for  me  to  be  on  the  floor 

of  the  House.  1  knew  that  you  would  ptrlorm  the  duty  of  aaslatant 

whip  with  auch  diplomacy  and  emeteney  that  desired  resulta  would 

be  forthcoming   I  feel  that  our  administration  here  in  Washington 

owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  splendid  work,  and  I  wuh 

at  this  time  peraonally  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  cooperation. 

Tour  long  experience  here  has  given  you  strength  and  power  in 

the  councils  of  our  great  Democratic  Party.     Your  aggre»eiveneas, 

lUgh  character,  and  fair  dealings  hav«  enabled  you  to  accomplish 


things  of  outstanding  importance  for  your  district  and  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Men  of  the  courage  and  character  of  your  type 
are  needed  In  the  Congress  during  the  critical  period  now  facing 
our  country.  I  hope  that  the  voters  of  your  district  wUl  continue 
your  aervlcee  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
With  very  kind  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

P.  J.  BOLANO,  Majority  Whip. 

Omcs  or  thx  MAJoarrr  LxAOia. 

HOtTSC  or  RjEPaSaKNTATIVXS,  Untted  STATia. 

Sevcntt -Sixth  Congksss, 
WtuhingUfn.  D.  C.  March  26.  1940. 
Hon.  Lfx  Gkzxn. 

House  of  Representatives. 

DXAa  Lxx :  I  do  not  know  when  this  Bession  of  Congress  wlU  close, 
but  before  it  does  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  the  House  leadership.  Your  service  here  for  your 
Bute  and  the  country  at  large  has  been  outstimdlng. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  personally  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  your 
loyalty,  not  only  to  the  House  organization  but  also  to  the  admin- 
istration. I  have  depended  on  you  much,  and  during  the 
time  you  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  you 
have  Imp.-essed  yourself  upon  its  membership  In  a  way  that  has 
made  you  very  influential 

Your  work  as  chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Territories,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Flood  Control,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  and  Rivers  and  Harbora.  and  as  assistant  Democratic 
whip  has  been  of  great  service. 

I  trust  that  during  this  critical  period  the  people  of  your  district 
will  exercise  the  good  Judgment  to  return  you  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  where,  on  account  of  character  and  ability,  you 
have  gained  In  power  and  influence. 

With  every  good  wish  for  you  personaUy,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  RATVTTftN. 

EIxTRAcrB  PaoM  Ma.  Gvexkb  Annoxtncemxwt  roa  Congxiss 
My  record  Is  an  open  book:  upon  It  I  stand.  There  Is  nothing 
hidden,  and  your  examination  of  It  Is  Invited.  During  the  past  15 
years  as  your  Congressman  I  have  done  all  within  my  power  to  bring 
to  you  every  possible  protection  and  assistance  from  our  Federal 
Government.  Possibly  mL-^takes  have  been  made,  t>ecause  we  all 
make  mistakes,  and  probably  none  Is  without  fault.  I  shall  t>e  sat- 
isfied, however.  If,  upon  examination  of  my  record,  you  wUl  glvs 
careful  consideration  to  each  vote  cast  and  official  acts  which  I  have 
performed,  place  the  good  on  one  side  of  the  scales  and  the  errors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  scales,  and  vote  for  the  side  that  weighs 
heavier.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome  of  such  a  ballot,  because  I 
feel  certain  that  you  will  find  In  my  record  more  merit  and 
perfection  than  demerit  and  Imperfection. 

I  bring  this  high  office  back  to  you  without  stain  or  tarnish.  Even 
my  meet  severe  critics  have  always  admitted  that  I  have  l>een  honest 
and  Industrious  and  that  I  have  always  been  faithful  to  the  Interest 
of  the  plain  people  and  loyal  to  my  esteemed  friends.  I  trust  that  It 
may  be  your  desire  to  contmue  me  as  your  Congressman  for  another 
term. 

AOCOMPLISHlKKirrS 

In  my  campaign  16  years  ago  I  promised  to  work  toward  definite 
goals.  Among  these  were  the  following:  First,  to  convert  Muscle 
Shoals  into  a  plant  for  the  production  of  fertilizer.  I  voted  for  the 
Muscle  Shoals  bills  twice  during  the  Republican  administration  and 
It  was  vetoed  by  President  Hoover  and  President  Coolldge,  but  under 
President  Roosevelt  I  voted  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  bills  and  he  signed 
them.  Second,  cheaper  freight  rates.  Freight  rates  have  been  re- 
duced and  should  and  will  be  further  reduced  in  the  futtire.  Third, 
Increased  loans  to  farmers. 

Since  the  Democrats  came  Into  power  we  passed  the  Federal  farm- 
relief  bills  which  have  loaned  and  paid  In  subsidies  and  soU-oonser- 
vatlon  benefiu  to  the  farmers  of  our  Nation  billions  of  dollars. 
Also  the  A.  A.  A.  and  other  farm  measures,  which  have  Increased 
prices  of  farm  commodities.  Fourth,  Federal  aid  to  schools.  The 
OovernmcDt  is  now  expending  a  greater  amount  In  education, 
buildings,  and  extension  work  Fifth,  increased  Federal  aid  for  rosds. 
Since  f  have  been  a  Member  of  Oongres*  we  have  appropriated 
probably  10  times  aa  much  for  Federal  rooda  aa  during  any  other 
■imllar  period.  Sixth,  extended  hosplUl  trratmrni  for  veterans. 
Hospital  focllltlea  for  veterans  are  A  times  greater  since  1  have  been 
a  Membfr  of  Oongrcsa,  Seven  (h.  reatrJctfon  of  immijrratlon,  Ws 
have  restricted  Immigration  about  Bft  percent  since  I  hsve  t)ssn  a 
M"mber  of  Connreai  Eighth,  the  ronatructlon  of  a  canal  across 
Florida,  X  have  introduced  and  tbs  CongrsMs  passed  Will  on  ths 
canal  sines  I  have  been  in  Congroaa,  and  oonslderable  work  has  bssn 
done  on  the  canal.  ^  _  .         ^ 

On  September  2«.  IWB,  I  formally  announced  my  oindldscy  for 
reelection  as  a  Member  of  Congreas.  Newspapers  In  my  district  at 
that  time  currifid  th**  fo'lowlng  atstement; 

"Congreaanisn  Lrx  Opctn,  who  has  represented  ths  Second  Dis- 
trict for  the  past  19  years,  announced  today  that  he  would  t)e  a 
candidate  to  succeed  hlm-elf  in  the  May  primaries. 

"His  seniority  In  the  House  has  given  hlra  strength.  pr(»«tlge.  and 
oontftcu  which  Is  of  vita!  hrlp  to  the  Second  CongreeslTOa;  DUtrict 
and  the  State  of  Florida  He  holds  the  only  chairmanship  which  is 
held  by  Florida  in  either  the  House  or   the  Senate — that  of  ths 


*i  ft 


f( 


with  State  funds  to  certify  the  needy.  It  would  make  un- 
necessary past  work  history  requirement  for  certification. 
He  has  at  all  times  defended  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  advanced 
their  full  rlghta.    During  the  early  part  of  this  month  ho  ap- 


Oo  throuKh  the  whole  list  and  you  will  And.  with  few  exceptions, 
that  the  men  of  long  nenice  have  the  high  place*. 

New  Enifland  and  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  PlttsburRh  have 
underslot  d  the  value  of  loi.g  service  all  along,  and,  having  elected 
a  fairly  good  man  to  Congress,  ihey  keep  hun  In  the  harnea*. 
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Important  Committee  on  the  Territories.  In  addition  to  this  com- 
mittee he  U  a  member  of  the  Immigration  Committee,  also  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control,  and  la  near  the  top  of  the  powerful 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  He  has  for  the  past  10  years 
wrved  as  assistant  Democratic  whip,  and  in  this  capacity  has  ren- 
dered helpful  services  to  the  Democratic  administration  during  the 
prnn  7  years  of  this  party's  control  It  Is  believed  by  his  friends 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  render  valuable  services  in  the  Hotise 
during  this  critical  period 

Today  Congressman  Gmm«  said:  'Our  Nation  Is  facing  possibly 
one  of  the  p-avest  emergencies  In  Its  history — about  three-fourths 
cf  the  worlds  population  Is  now  engaged  In  war.  and  these  wars 
are  not  without  significance  to  America.  Our  Nation  is  a  peace- 
loving  nation,  and  ii  Is  our  earnest  hope  not  to  btccme  Involved  in 
war.  Friends  of  mine  have  expressed  their  desire  that  I  should 
seek  reelection,  and  this  I  shall  do 

"  'With  the  faithful  cooperation  of  the  voters  of  our  district,  we 
have  boen  able  to  obtain  during  the  past  15  years  many  substantial 
benefits  to  our  district  and  State  Among  these  are  the  na'al  air 
b.i-se  at  Jacksonville;  rural  electrification  for  more  than  one-half 
of  the  counties  of  our  district;  surveys  for  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Florida  Canal  and  other  major  waterway  developments;  legisla- 
tion beneficial  to  the  farmers,  the  growers,  and  the  industries  of 
cur  distrlrt:  benefits  for  war  veterans  and  their  dependents;  benefits 
for  the  agt>d  and  needy;  and  many  other  Federal  benefits  have  been 
realized. 

'•'Our  earnest  and  cooperative  efforts  will  be  In  the  future  to: 
First,  keep  our  Nation  out  of  war  and  at  peace  with  the  world; 
Fecond.  developing  the  naval  air  base  at  Jacksonville  and  the  Na- 
tioral  Guard  establishment  for  our  district;  third.  ad?quate  defense 
for  our  Nation  and  combating  things  un-American;  fourth,  a  square 
deal  for  labor;  fUth,  adequate  pensions  and  security  for  the  aged. 
the  dependent,  and  needy,  reform  of  social  security  and  the  enact - 
n;ent  ■of  the  Townsend  plan;  sixth,  adequate  pensions  for  all  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents,  widows,  and  orphans;  seventh, 
rural  electrification  expansion;  eighth,  completion  of  the  Florida 
Canal  and  development  of  our  Inland  waterways  and  harbors; 
ninth,  adequate  W.  P.  A.  and  other  emergency  appropriations  and 
refcrms  of  W  P.  A.  law  and  administration,  and  hospitals  in  every 
place  where  needed;  tenth,  legislation  for  the  benefit  and  protection 
of  our  farmers,  growers,  and  livestock  men  and  for  forestry  and  In- 
dustry. Earnest  and  conscientious  efforts  for  all  thln^^  for  the 
welfare,  help,  and  protection  cf  the  people  of  our  district.  State, 
and  Nation. 

■■  If  you  continue  my  services  here  I  will  do  all  within  my  power 
to  accomplish  th?se  10  points,  and  I  hope  to  make  substantial 
accomplishments  In  this  direction.'  " 

raKSZNT     DEMCCKATIC     ADMINTSTIIATION 

A  Clear  understanding  of  the  Presidents  emerstency-reltef  pro- 
gram is  needed.  Please  carry  your  thoughts  back  7  years  In  order 
to  thoroughly  understand  and  fully  appreciate  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  this  gigantic  relief  program,  tt  Is  well  to  refresh  oiu  mem- 
iries  of  the  chaotic  condition  which  faced  the  American  people 
about  la  months  before  his  election.  At  this  time  business  and 
Industry  was  at  Its  lowest  ebb  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression. 
Agricultxtre  waa  In  the  depths  of  despair;  ten  or  twelve  million  Idla 
men  and  women  were  walking  the  highways  and  streets  in  Increas- 
ing numbrrs  looking  for  Jobs.  By  the  int  of  March  1033  a  bankin-.{ 
holiday  had  t>rfn  declared  in  many  States  of  the  Union  The 
people  had  almost  lost  confidence  In  the  ability  of  their  Oovrrn- 
ment  to  bring  about  a  recovery  Kconomlc  chaos  threatened  the 
rountry  to  a  more  alarming  extent  than  in  the  darkest  days  of 
the  precedlrf  years  Wheat  had  sold  as  low  as  18  and  35  cents  per 
buikhcl.  cotton  S  to  6  rents  per  potuid,  snd  corn  us  low  as  10  or 
13  cents  per  bushel,  In  fact,  some  of  the  corn  growers  of  the  MiUdlo 
We«t  Wire  bunting  their  corn  for  fuel,  while  the  coal  miners  were 
without  food  and  In  need  of  this  very  corn  for  food  for  themselves 
and  families.  There  was  an  abundance  of  wheat,  corn.  coUun, 
wool  and  meats;  yet  millions  of  people  hungry  for  the  want  of 
thcite  forxistuffs  and  cold  from  lack  of  cotton  and  woolen  garments. 
Orunarlcs  and  warehouses  were  filled  to  capaiily.  yet  ra;ltoad  cars 
stood  Idle  and  rusting  out  In  the  railroad  yards,  and  idle  freight 
boau  rode  at  anchor  throughout  the  harbors  of  our  country  In- 
dustry was  paralyzed,  credit  was  destroyed  In  fact,  local  credit 
was  almost  noncUiiient.  The  old  custom  of  l&O  years  ago  of  trade 
and  barter  and  exchange  was  In  common  use.  One  Individual 
would  trade  and  barter  products  or  commodities  for  some  other 
needed  product  or  commodity  In  order  to  obtain  cloth.  lood.  fuel, 
and  neoeasitles  of  the  t>ody.  Agrlcultvire  was  on  the  very  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  Money  had  either  guoe  Into  hiding  or  was  locked  up 
In  bank  vaults. 

The  then-remaining  banka  In  the  country  were  closing  In  alarm- 
ing numbers,  carrying  with  them  the  life  savings  of  honest  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Church  and  charity  funds  and  the  trust  funds  of 
crphans  were  not  even  spared.  There  was  a  deficit  even  in  the 
Budget  of  our  Federal  Oovemmcnt  which  had  occurred  for  the 
past  3  years  and  which  aggregated  over  $5,000,000,000.  But  what 
was  even  worse  than  all  of  this,  there  were  forces  of  doubt,  sus- 
picion, and  destruction  at  work  In  our  midst  which  threatened 
our  social  and  civic  Institutions  and  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Government  itself.  In  part,  these  were  the  chaotic  ccnditlcns  which 
faced  the  American  people  In  the  most  trying  times  In  the  peace- 
time history  of  ovir  country;  but  our  Americaa  Ccvenunent  waa 


founded  through  valor  and  courage,  and  In  Its  darkest  hours  It  has 
always  produced  leadership.  The  American  people  have  in  this 
darkest  hour  of  the  country's  history  found  courageous  and  able 
leadership  which  has  come  forth  and  proceeded  unafraid.  A  New 
Deal  was  not  only  required  but  a  leader  of  kind  heart,  firm  hand, 
and  quick  decision  was  needed  to  put  the  New  Deal  Into  effect 
and  to  Inspire  that  confidence  in  the  American  people  which  was  all- 
essential  to  recovery.  Such  leadership  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Probably  the  most  fateful  hour  and  fate- 
ful minute  In  the  history  of  the  American  Republic  was  on  the 
4th  day  of  March  1933,  when,  In  his  Inaugural  address,  he  said ; 

"Sd,  first  of  all,  let  me  a&jert  my  firm  belief  that  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  is  fear  Itself — nameless,  unreasoning,  unjustified 
terror  which  paralyzes  needed  effort  to  convert  retreat  Into  ad- 
vance. In  every  dark  hour  of  our  national  life  a  lead.rshlp  of 
frankness  and  vigor  has  met  with  that  understanding  and  support 
of  the  people  themselves  which  Is  essential  to  victory.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  will  again  give  that  support  to  leadership  In  these 
critical  days." 

To  this  clarion  call  the  American  p>ecple  In  all  walks  of  life  have 
responded  most  nobly  and  have  almost  shaken  off  the  shackles  of 
depression.  President  Roosevelt  Is  a  man  of  action.  Through  his 
able  leadership  the  Congress  has  passed  during  the  past  7  years  a 
series  of  measures  which  have  reshaped  the  economic  and  industrial 
life  of  the  Nation.     I  will  briefly  mention  a  few  of  these  measures: 

AID   TO    FAR  METIS 

Farm-relief  mea.«<ures.  Including  the  A.  A.  A..  Soil  Conservation 
and  Benefit  Payment  Acts:  These  various  acts  have  more  than  dou- 
bled the  Incomes  of  30.000.COO  who  dwell  on  the  farms  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  this  group  has  been  increased  about  SC.OCO  000.000; 
farm  mortgages  have  been  reflnanced;  extensive  crop,  agriculture, 
and  farm-security  loans  have  been  made.  Muscle  Shoals,  which  had 
been  idle,  now  has  been  converted  into  an  experimental  fertilizer- 
producing  plant  and  into  the  great  T.  V.  A.  power  cstabllrhment. 
T.  V  A.  reduced  power  rates  throughout  the  country  and  was  the 
beginning  of  rural  electrification,  which  has  been  carried  to  snine  25 
percent  of  the  farms  in  this  country.  The  price  cf  fertilizer  ha» 
been  reduced. 

BANK    DEPOSTTS   CU.MIANTEED 

The  Olass-Steagall  Banking  Act.  the  deposit  Insurance  or  deposit 
guaranty  law.  and  other  banking  bills  have  stabilized  the  currency 
I  of  our  country  and  reopened  banks  throughout  the  country,  credit 
has  loosened  up  In  practically  all  places  and  banks  are  now  lending 
money  in  10  times  the  amount  lent  out  in  1933  There  is  no  fear  of 
a  bank  closing  on  deposits,  and  the  general  public  has  the  utmost 
faith  In  the  safety  of  our  banklnp  Institutions.  The  banks  now  have 
on  deposit  about  twice  the  money  deposited  In  1933.  The  Federal 
Securities  Act  has  practically  stopped  the  cheating,  swindling,  und 
stealing  In  the  sales  of  securities  and  stocks. 

Under  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  and  Housing  Acts,  millions  of 
people  have  been  enabled  through  Federal  financing  at  lew  rates  of 
interest  to  ow^l  their  own  hom?s — and.  after  all,  tlie  home,  as  such, 
Is  the  very  Gibraltar  and  strength  of  our  American  civilization. 

U^BOB 

Organized  labor  has  probably  gained  more  during  the  past  7  years 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  world:  the  right  to 
bargain  collectivriy,  unemployment  Insurance,  emplcyem'  liability 
law,  the  railroad  benefit  or  pension  sets,  and  many  other  measures 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  labor 

OLO-AOK    rKMSIOMS 

For  the  flrot  time  In  the  hi«tory  of  our  country  the  Oovernment 
has  recoKiii/x'd  Its  rciponsiblllty  to  thr  ogrd  and  needy  8  !CiaI- 
•ecxirlty  benrfit*  are  rxtendrd  to  the  oged.  the  dependent  children, 
and  the  blind  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  1  dime  b«Mng  uivrn  liy  the 
Federal  Oovrrnmrnt  to  the  aiied  and  n^edy  except  undT  the  Roos*'- 
velt  sdmini»tr»tiun?  Of  courite,  this  Job  Is  not  half  finished,  and 
wilt  not  be  finished  until  straight,  adequate  pcns'«ns  arc  paid 
directly  from  the  Federal  Trrntiury  to  all  the  aged  In  our  country. 
This  I  shoU  continue  to  work  for 

P  W  A  and  W  P  A.  have  carried  out  construction  programs 
which  have  ■ubstanttally  added  to  the  material  wealth  In  butldingi 
to  the  Nation  and  at  the  tame  time  the»e  programs  have  fed  the 
needy  and  given  employment  to  those  who  were  otherwise  unem- 
ployed and  destitute. 

TTMCS    BLl  lU 

During  the  past  7  years,  under  the  Democratic  administration. 
we  have  seen  great  improvements  In  business;  factory  pay  rolls 
have  about  doubled;  five  to  six  million  perEon.«i  wlio  were  unem- 
ployed are  now  following  gainful  occupations.  The  Income  of  the 
American  people  has  increaiied  from  about  •38,000.000.000  to  more 
than  $70, CO 3. 000. COO.  Automobile  production  and  gasoline  consump- 
tion ha«  more  than  doubled;  and,  in  fact,  general  business  Is  from 
60  to  100  percent  better  now  than  7  years  ago.  Practically  every 
farmer  or  businessman  in  this  country  Is  better  off  now  than 
he  was  7  years  ago.  Stores  which  were  then  closed  are  now 
doing  a  thriving  business,  and  thousands  of  people  who  were  then 
destitute  and  hungry  are  now  employed  on  W.  P.  A.,  and  otherwise, 
and  have  things  to  eat  and  u.<^.  Of  course,  this  Job  is  not  yet 
done,  and  it  is  my  hope  to  see  the  time  come  soon  when  every 
Ijerson  in  our  country  desiring  to  work  will  have  a  Job,  and  all 
want  will  be  entirely  banished  from  our  land.  There  Is  enough 
material  to  make  shelter  lor  all;  there  la  enough  cotton  and  wool 


at  thU  time  personally  to  exprase  my  thanks  for  your  cooperation. 

Tour  long  experience  here  has  flven  you  strength  and  power  In 

the  councils  of  our  great  Democratic  Party.     Your  aggrestiveneas. 

blgh  character,  and  fair  dealings  have  enabled  you  to  accumpllah 


"His  seniority  In  the  House  has  given  hlra  strength,  prestige,  and 
contacts  which  Is  of  vita!  help  to  the  Second  CongreeslTOa;  DUtrict 
and  the  State  ol  Florida  He  holds  the  only  chairmanship  which  Is 
held  by  Florida  in  either  the  House  or  the  Scxuite — that  of  th« 
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to  grre  warm  sannenta  to  every  back  In  America:  there  Is  enough 
wheat,  corn,  and  meat  to  give  theae  zkeoessitlea  of  life  to  every 
hungry  mouth  In  the  Nation:  there  are  enough  automobiles  In 
our  land  to  take  every  American,  lar^  •xuX  small,  to  ride  at  the 
■•me  time.  In  fact,  there  Is  an  abondanoe  of  every  necessity  and 
comfort  of  life  that  all  may  be  supplied  and  cared  for.  It  Is  my 
ambition  and  your  ambition  to  W(»k  toward  the  economic  goal  of 
comfort  and  plenty  for  all.  Our  Nation  Is  now  traveling  in  this 
direction.     L<et  us  all  go  forward  Inateafl  of  turning  backward. 

WAa  CIOTTDS 

The  greatest  threat  to  clvUisatlon  now  is  wax.  More  than  75 
percent  of  the  world's  population  la  engaged  In  war.  and  these  people 
are  experiencing  the  horrors  aivd  tragedies  of  armed  conflict.  Our 
Nation  is  about  the  only  n\aJor  country  which  Is  now  at  peace 
with  the  world.  We  have  rocenUy  seen  Kthlopta.  Finland,  Poland. 
Caechofilovakla,  and  several  other  small  nations  overrun  and  de- 
Toured  by  powerful  and  strong  military  powers,  Spain  has  recently 
been  reduced  to  ruins  by  armed  conflict  of  eealous  military  powers. 
Cannons  are  roaring;  swords  are  flashing:  airplanes  are  dropping 
mlalles  of  death  from  the  air;  mhaea  and  submarines  infest  the 
watera  from  the  Bering  Sea  through  Asia.  North  Africa,  and  Europe, 
to  beyond  the  British  Isles.  Canada,  our  next-door  neighbor,  is  a 
part  and  parcel  of  thla  armed  conflict.  Any  hovir  or  day  this 
struggle  may  grow  more  bloody  and  tragic.  Probably  35,000,000 
•oldlers  are  now  called  to  the  oolora  of  these  fight  ng  nations. 
Innocent  children  and  old  people  are  huddling  themselves  together 
In  caves  and  beneath  the  shelter  of  rocks  and  In  the  dense  forest 
to  escape  the  onslaught  of  death  toy  modem  Instruments  of  war. 
War  has  no  conscience  and  Is  the  respecter  of  no  Individual  or 
human  rights.  Our  own  Nation  la  feverishly  arming  to  defend 
itself.  Our  Nation  does  not  want  war;  the  American  people  are  a 
peace-loving  and  noble  people.  I  favor  adequate  provision  for  our 
national  defense,  but  I  am  opposed  to  our  Nation  being  drawn  Into 
this  BiuDpean  war.  The  best  security  for  our  Nation  to  keep  out 
of  this  war  Is  to  prepare  adeqtiately  to  defend  our  own  Nation 
here  on  American  soil.  This  la  the  most  crtUcal  period  In  the 
world's  history,  and  our  Nation  must  be  prepared  to  meet  and 
surmount  the  clsla. 

DO  NOT  SWAP  ROBSKS  IM  TRK  MmDUC  OF  TUX  BTBEAM 

Our  Nation  Is  In  the  middle  at  the  stream  at  home  and  abroad; 
in  fact    civilization  may  Xx  threatened.     I  have  done  the   best  I 
could  to  properly  and  efficiently  serve  you  in  Washington  as  your 
CongrT>ssman  during  the  past  16  years.    I  am  no  stranger  to  you— 
practically  all  of  you  have  known  me  personally  over  these  many 
years.     I  was  bom  near  Lake  Butler  on  a  UtUe  farm;  picked  cotton 
at  4  years  of  age;  plowed  at  8  years  of  age;  Uught  school  at  16; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Florida  and  attended  law  school  at 
Tale  University.    I  served  in  the  State  legislature,  as  county  Judge 
of  Bradford  County,  and  for  the  past  16  years  here.     I  am  familiar 
with  the  conditions  here,  and  earnest  in  my  service  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  of  otir  district.     I  would  like  to  serve  you 
another  term.    If  you  had  a  hotise  almost  completed,  I  do  not  believe 
you  would  change  carpenters  without  good  cause.    If  you  were, Im- 
proving from  a  serious  lUness.  X  do  not  bellsvs  you  would  change 
doctors  IX  yoxu-  doctor  was  faithful  and  slnosre.    XT  you  were  almost 
to  the  end  of  yoiu  Joxirney.  I  do  not  believe  you  would  stop  to  trade 
automobiles  If  the  one  you  had  was  running  smoothly.    If  jou  had 
a  faithful  and  Mtpcrtenosd  tmplofM  tn  your  own  business,  I  do  not 
believe  you  wotiid  replace  him  with  one  without  trial  and  e«- 
penenoe.    WhUo  I  have  had  16  yeafs*  eapsrlenoe  in  Congress^  I  am 
Bttll  only  *B  years  of  age.  at  the  time  of  life  when  I  should  be  able 
to  render  you  the  beet  services.    It  Is  my  deetre  to  do  thU,  and  I 
hope  that  the  people  of  our  distrlet  will  see  flt  to  continue  my 
services,    I  hope  you  will  not  "swap  horses  while  In  the  middle  of 
the  stream.-    You  have  kept  OM  here  long  enough  for  me  to  be  a 
committee  chairman,  the  only  chaMnaashlp  held  by  Florida  in  the 
House  or  Scnsu,     I  am  very  near  tbe  top  of   throe  other  com- 
mltttM    iht  Flood  Oontroi  committee,  Immigration  and  Naturidi- 
Mtlon.  and  the  powerful  CommlttM  on  Kivers  and  Harbors,    The 
Elvers  and  HartMrs  Committee  asrtfnment  is  of  trenwndous  benefit 
to  our  State,  which  has  a  1  JOO-mll«  Maooast  and  countless  streams, 
and  to  our  district,  which  toordcn  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Oulf     Last  year  throui^  this  committee  we  were  able  to  obUln 
miuions  of  dollars'  worth  of  improvwaeBte  for  our  district  and 
Bute     My  sssignment  as  SMlstaBt  Democratic  whip  for  the  past 
eeveral  years  u  probably  the  only  party  amlgnment  held  by  Florida 
for  the  past  half  century.     These  aasignroenU  and  thU  seniority 
belong  to  our  district  and  U  held  in  my  name  and  made  possible 
only  through  your  kind  support.    If  you  elect  me  for  another  term. 
I  shall  continue  to  labor  for  things  of  benefit  for  our  dlsu-lct  and 
for  the  cause  of  the  plain  people. 

wHisFsanra  caispaiom 
•me  special  interests  have  always  opposed  me  by  word  of  mouth 
and  through  certain  newspapers.  They  have  always  tried  to  mis- 
lead my  friends  Into  voting  against  ms  because  I  have  stood  for  the 
masses  and  worked  for  the  interest  of  the  rank  and  fl!e  II  I 
were  President  and  possessed  a  vast  fortune,  I  still  would  want  the 
mme  friends  which  I  now  enjoy.  In  Holy  Writ  we  read.  Blefised 
are  the  meek,  for  they  shaU  Inherit  the  earth.'     In  thU  I  firmly 

I  caiinot  forget  my  own  handicap  and  strtiggle  In  trying  to  obtain 
.      an  honest  educaUon.     I  plowed,  hoed,  dug  ditches,  chopped  pine 


g\im.  and  cut  cross  ties.  I  am  doing  all  within  my  jKJwer  te  glre 
you  proper  and  efficient  service.  Totir  letters  are  answered,  your 
Interest  here  cared  for:  my  secretaries  wM-k  long  hours  In  on  effort 
to  help  to  give  you  efficient  service.  Not  a  single  one  on  my  pay 
roll  Is  related  to  me  either  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  every  one  is  a 
resident  and  voter  of  our  district.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  whis- 
perings of  the  enemy.  I  will  go  up  or  I  will  go  down  In  the  cause 
of  the  common  people,  and  I  urge  that  you  stand  by  me.  Every 
victory  that  I  have  won  and  every  worth-while  accomplishment 
has  been  made  passible  only  through  the  efforts  of  my  loyal  friends. 
You  have  stood  by  me  In  the  past  and  never  permitted  me  to  go 
down  In  defeat. 

Do  not  be  m'^aled  by  the  whisperings,  because  you  have  known 
me  these  long  years.  My  belief  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy  and  my  sincerity  of  purpose  to  serve  the  plain  people  of 
our  district  shall  never  change.  My  sj'mpathy  and  effort  for  the 
laboring  man  and  the  underprivileged  will  be  forever  paramount. 
My  ardent  belief  in  the  true  principles  of  Americanism  and  white 
supremacy  grows  stronger  with  age,  and  with  a  keener  sense  of 
the  importance  of  same.  In  defendlnii;  tbe  weak  and  aiding  the 
helpless,  I  am  happy.  In  honestly  serving  to  the  best  of  my  abUlty 
my  fellow  man.  I  am  content.  I  am  the  same  man  you  voted  for  18 
years  ago.  My  faith  In  you.  my  friends.  Is  founded  upon  the  strong 
rock  of  hope  and  confidence. 

I  have  kept  the  faith,  and  in  you  my  faith  now  abides. 


Calling  all  Friends  of  N.  Y.  A^— Calling  all  Friends 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  la  the 
parliamentary  situation  with  regard  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  ap- 
propriation when  the  committee  rose  today?  Obviously, 
the  friends  of  N.  Y.  A.  have  won  a  partial  victory  In  carry- 
ing the  Johnson  amendment  to  the  Collins  amendment  on 
a  teller  vote.  Let  me  emphasize  Uiat  thla  Is  only  a  partial 
victory  and  might  easily  be  turned  Into  a  defeat  within  6 
minutes  after  the  committee  resumes  Its  session  tomorrow 
or  whenever  it  resumes  Its  session  on  this  bllL 

As  a  friend  of  the  N.  Y.  A  and  one  who  wishes  a  generous 
approprtaUon  for  this  great  constructive  work,  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  the  committee  rose  today  Just  when  it  did.  for  with 
the  large  attendance  in  the  chamber  at  the  time  of  rising, 
the  other  two  amendments  on  tills  Item  already  offered 
probably  could  have  been  dlspoaed  of  In  less  than  10  minutes. 
AU  debate.  I  understand,  has  expired  and  nothing  remains 
on  these  2  amendments  but  a  vote. 

If  the  friends  of  N.  Y.  A.  and  Uie  supporters  of  the  Col- 
lins and  Johnson  amendments  are  not  steadfast  and  alert, 
the  Tabcr  substitute  amendment  might  carry,  or  the  Col- 
lins amendment  as  amended  might  fail  to  carry  within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  committee  resimies  Its  sitting.  As  I 
understand  It,  the  Taber  subaUtute  amendment  will  be  the 
first  to  be  voted  on  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
naturally  I  think  such  a  drastic  reduction  should  be  over- 
whelmingly voted  down.  Perhaps  there  U  Uttle  likelihood 
for  the  Taber  substitute  amendment  prevailing,  but  the 
vote  then  comes  on  the  Collins  amendment  as  amended  by 
the  Johnson  amendment.  With  the  leadership  having  this 
blU  In  charge  opposed  to  the  Collins  amendment,  both  as 
amended  and  without  amendment,  many  menxbers  who  bad 
not  given  It  study  might  be  Inclined  to  "go  with  the  commit- 
tee." 

Therefore,  this  adequate  approprtaUon  for  the  N.  T.  A, 
which  so  many  of  us  have  striven  for.  Is  not  "out  of  the 
woods"  It  is  not  safely  assured  by  the  vote  taken  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  before  that  committee  rose  today. 
To  follow  through  to  a  complete  victory  for  this  worthy 
cause  every  friend  of  N.  Y.  A  must  be  present  whai  a  gtt- 
ting  Is  resumed  on  this  bill  and  must  adhere  steadfastly  to> 
his  convicUon  expressed  by  his  vote  late  today. 


'4  V 


"■  i 


faced  the  American  people  In  the  most  trying  times  In  the  peace- 
time history  oif  our  country;  but  our  Amerlcaa  Govern mfnt  waa 


want   will   be  entirely   banished   from   our   land.     There   Is   enough 
material  to  make  shelter  for  all;  there  la  enough  cotton  and  wool 


ill 
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Selection  of  Candidates  for  the  Military  Academy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1940 


XXTTKR  PROM   BRIO.  OEN.   JAT   L.   BKNCDICT 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of  March  7  I 
Inserted  In  the  CoMcuasioNAL  Record  a  report  made  to  me 
by  a  committee  which  I  had  appointed  to  aelect  candidates 
for  the  MlliUry  Academy  at  West  Point  and  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Under  date  of  March  18  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Brig.  Oen.  Jay  L.  Benedict.  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  tlie  House: 

Umrra  Btatw  Marr/isT  Acamcmt, 
Wett  Point.  N.   Y..  March  18.  1940. 
Hon.  WiLLUM  J    MlUJEB, 

Howte  of  Reptramtativea.  Wathinffton.  D.  C. 

Drar  Mk  Miujca:  Your  remarlu  In  the  CoNOExaatoMAL  Recoks 
of  March  7.  1940.  on  your  method  of  lelecting  candidates  for  the 
Military  Academy,  have  come  to  my  attention 

Methods  used  In  the  selection  of  candidates  by  Members  of 
ConKTeM  are  their  own  responsibility  and  the  Military  Academy 
han  no  desire  to  project  Itself  Into  this  field.  I  cannot  refrain, 
however,  from  congratulating  you  upon  devising  such  an  excellent 
method  and  Informing  you  of  the  very  favorable  impression  It 
ha*  made  upon  us  here  at  the  academy.  It  Is  considered  greatly 
superior   to  the  ordinary  competitive   mental   examination. 

Our  own  system  of  determining  entrance  quallflcatlons  is  neces- 
sarily restricted  to  tests  of  mental  and  physical  quallflcatlons.  It 
contemplates  that  other  desirable  qualities,  such  aa  personality, 
character,  initiative,  determination,  potential  leadership,  etc..  be 
determined  by  the  appointing  authority  before  principals  and 
alternates  are  designated  for  our  mental  and  physical  tesU.  Yovir 
method  should   be   most  effective   in  accomplishing  this. 

Another  very  desirable  feattire  is  the  testing  of  scholastic  apti- 
tude and  achievement  by  methods  that  do  not  require  special 
preparation  and  put  a  premium  upon  so-called  "cramming."  I 
fefl  that  your  fine  method  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
and  of  the  Military  Academy  as  well  as  the  young  men  of  your 
district.  Ws  here  shall  watch  with  Interest  the  progress  of  the 
young  men  that  It  sends  to  us. 

With  beet  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jat  L.  Bo«edict, 
Brigadier   General.   Superintendent. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27,  1940 


KDrrORIAL.  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


?  » 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  26.  entitled  "A  Great 

Issue": 

A  CItCAT   ISST7S 

Debate  began  In  the  Senate  yesterday  on  a  question  which  over- 
shadows In  importance  most  other  Issues  on  the  calendar  of  Con- 
rrees  at  this  session.  This  Is  the  proposal  to  renew  the  authority 
under  which  Secretary  HuU  has  negotiated  23  reciprocal -trade 
agreements.  A  measure  providing  for  such  renewal  was  passed  by 
the  House  a  moath   ago.   with   the   Republicans   almost   solidly 


against  It.  It  Is  already  clear  that  In  the  Senate  the  Republicans 
will  have  the  support  of  a  considerable  number  of  Democrats  who 
are  willing  to  break  with  the  administration  on  this  Issue. 

It  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  Senate, 
Mr.  PiTTMAN.  who  flred  the  first  shot  yesterday  at  the  Hull  pro- 
gram. To  Mr.  Ptttman  the  power  which  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  enjoy  under  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  suggesU  a 
comparison  with  the  power  which  totalitarian  governments  enjoy 
.abroad.  The  comparison  Is  fantastic.  The  President  and  Mr. 
Hull  are  simply  authorized  to  negotiate  agreemenU  under  certain 
definite  restrictions  and  within  certain  definite  limitations  fixed 
by  Congress  itself.  Congress  may  change  these  restrictions  and 
limitations  at  any  time  It  chooses  to  do  so.  It  may  confine  the 
authority  of  the  administrative  branch  as  narrowly  as  It  lllu»s. 
The  only  penalty  here  Is  that  It  wUl  get  no  trade  agreemenU.  and 
no  trade  expansion,  unless  it  gives  the  administration  at  least  a 
little  leeway  for  purposes  of  negotiation. 

It  would  be  a  more  accurate  statement  of  the  case  to  say  that 
the  stirest  way  to  bring  about  some  form  of  totalitarianism  In  this 
country  is  to  knock  on  the  head  every  reasonable  and  realistic 
proposal  looking  toward  a  revival  of  our  foreign  trade.  For  It  is 
the  loss  of  foreign  markets — witness  Germany;  witness  our  own 
experlmenU  with  N.  R.  A.  and  A.  A.  A.— that  prompU  governmenu 
to  dabble  In  such  devices  as  "price  control"  and  "production  con- 
trol" and  other  forms  of  economic  regimentation  designed  to  shape 
the  domestic  economy  exclusively  to  the  needs  of  a  domestic 
market.  The  Republicans  who  In  one  breath  denounce  the  ad- 
nUnlstratlon  for  "regimenting"  the  coimtry,  azul  In  the  next 
breath  denoiuice  It  for  lowering  tariffs  which  now  discourags  trade, 
are  more  than  Inconsistent;  they  are  blind. 

The  Hull  trade  program  U  a  practical  method  of  removing  bar- 
riers to  trade  with  a  minimum  of  disturbance  to  domestic  Indus* 
tries  which  are  subsidized  by  existin?  tariffs.  The  program  has 
T/orked  In  practice.  It  has  helped  oiir  trade.  It  has  benefited  the 
consumer.  It  offers  the  one  best  hope  of  achieving  that  closer 
union  of  the  Pan-American  republics  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
From  whatever  point  of  view  it  Is  considered.  It  meets  the  needs 
of  a  critical  time. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27,  1940 


LETTER    AND    RESOLUTION    FROM    THE    TRI-ABBOTT    SOUTH 
PARK  BUSINESSMEN'S  ASSOCIATION.  OF  BUFFALO.  N.   Y. 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  and  resolu- 
tion from  the  Tri -Abbott  South  Park  Businessmen's  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  in  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project: 

BtTTFALO.  N.  Y..  March   25.  1940. 

Representative  Pnrs  L.  Schwxbt. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DzAx   "Ti":  Enclosed    you    will    find   a    copy    of    the   resolution 
adopted   by   officers   and    members   of   the   Trl-Abbott    South    Park 
Businessmen's  Association  at  Its  last  regular  monthly  meeting. 

Citations  by  seaway  proponents  of  results  obtainable  through  the 
project  are  highly  questionable.  We,  as  a  business  organization, 
strongly  condemn  the  proposed  seaway  as  a  death  blow  to  Buffalo 
and  the  Niagara  frontier  shipping  and  general  business. 

With    best    wishes    and    trxistlng    you    will    give    our    resolution 
due  consideration.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Tri-Abbott  South  Pakk  BrrsiNEssMnf's  Association. 
John  M.  Dean.  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Whereas  It  Is  proposed  to  construct  a  St.  Lawrence  seavray  for 
both  navigation  and  power  purposes: 

Whereas  said  seaway  project  would  adversely  affect  the  entire 
Niagara  frontier  and  would  much  more  materially  affect  the 
entire  city  of  Buffalo,  creating  Irreparable  damage  to  the  ship- 
ping Interests,  railroads,  grain  elevators,  wharves,  and  general 
business  of  the  city,  and 

Whereas  at  best  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  said  project 
are  highly  questionable:   now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Trl-Abbott  South  Park  Businessmen's  Asso- 
ciation hereby  protests  against  the   construction  of   said   seaway 
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rnA  strongly  urge*  its  repreaentatlvw  ia  both  New  York  BCate 
and  Congress  to  work  against  the  pLaa  as  being  Inimical  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  the  Niagara  frontier, 
and    also    against    the    hes«    IntereaU    of    the    United    States    of 


TU-AaaoTT  SovTB  Pack 

AssoczAXSoir, 
John  M.  Dbak,  St.,  Secretary. 


The  Hatdi  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TfUiTtdatf.  March  U  lUgUlatlve  day  of  Monday,  March  4) » 1940 


RADIO  ADDBJSe  BT  BOM. 


ICMTOM.  OP  INDIANA 


Iff.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  Praldeni,  on  Apra  34  last,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  fMr.  MnntNil  delivered  an  addreM  on  a 
radio  broadcaet  on  the  Hatch  bllL 

That  ipeech  wen  statea.  in  a  eooelse  way.  many  reasons 
entertained  by  him  and  other  Senaton  for  opposing  the  pas- 
safe  of  that  MIL  I  ask  imsntmons  consent  to  have  it  punted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNomnovst  Rkxwi). 

•nujre  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rsooso,  as  follows: 

The  Hatch  bin  wm  deelgnated  by  nme  newspapers  as  a  bin  for 
parity  in  poUttoa.  -niis  wi»  a  wimaayme.  aa  purity  baa  nothing 
to  do  with  It.  Tills  U  obTlouirty  true  becatiee  the  act  exempu 
thousands  of  people  from  lU  terms.  It's  clear  that  If  a  thing  la 
pure  for  "A"  to  do.  It  cannot  be  laxptire  when  done  by  '"B.  The 
parltT  label  was  Just  for  propaganda  purposes,  and  tf  the  lahehng 
had  been  done  under  the  Pure  Ftood  and  Drug  Act  It  would  have 
been  an  unlawful  labeling,  and  someone  would  have  gone  to  JalL 
Tou  must  not  poison  or  mislahei  food,  but  you  may  news. 

Bo  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  over  the  air 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  who  oppoaed  the  bill. 

•me  bill  was  rwpreaented  at  the  beginning  aa  a  blU  that  no  one 
was  opposed  to  and  would  promptly  paaa.  The  bUl  was  eamesUy 
and  vigorously  debated  for  2  weeks,  and  on  the  crucial  vote— on 
the  »Cller  amendment— the  vote  waa  44  to  41  against  the  Miller 
amendment,  and  voUng  for  the  MUler  amendment  among  the  41 
were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Senators  who  ever  served  Ui 
the  United  States  Senate.  So  it  wasat  so  one-sided  as  the  news- 
papers represented.  ^^    »  _* 

That  It  waa  a  highly  political  imasiim  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  RepubUcam  Members  voted  solidly,  with  two  exceptions, 
m  support  of  the  bUl  through  %  weeks  of  controversial  debate  and 
many  amendments,  and  after  the  flrrt  a  days  not  a  Republican 
opened  his  mouth  In  the  debate.  Now.  dont  teU  n?e  that  these 
BeDubllcan  political  heirs  and  next  oC  kin  of  Harding.  Pall,  EJaugh- 
er^  Denby.  Porbea.  and  MUler  siqjported  the  Hatch  blU  because 
they  believed  In  purity  in  poUtlcs.    Perlah  the  thought! 

Another  false  representation  about  the  Hatch  IrtU  was  the  state- 
ment that  It  was  an  attempt  to  keep  people  from  playing  politics 
on  the  Job  whUe  the  Oovemment  was  paying  them  for  work.  If 
that  had  l>een  true,  we  oould  and  would  all  have  Joined  in  support 
of  the  bill,  but  that  waa  not  the  purpose  of  the  bfll.  It  went 
fxnlher  and  attempted  to  control  the  employee  after  he  was  through 
wcrk  and  was  off  the  job.  and  at  a  thne  when  he  owed  no  duty 
whatever  to  his  employer.  So  the  bill  mm  not  aimed  at  seeing  that 
the  Oovemment's  employees  dldnt  pUy  politics  on  the  Job. 

The  original  Hatch  Act.  passed  to  1989.  made  It  a  criminal  offense 
for  any  person,  whether  In  polttlea  or  bostness,  no  matter  who  he 
was  to  Intimidate,  coerce,  or  threaten  a  voter  In  the  exerdae  o* 
his  right  to  vote,  or  certain  oOtcebolders  to  use  their  offlclal  author- 
ity to  Influence  or  control  elecUooa.  It  made  It  a  crime  to  coerce 
W  P  A  worker*,  or  solicit  funds  from  them  for  political  puipoees, 
or  for  anyone  to  furnish  to  anyone  else  for  political  purposes  a  list 
of  W  P  A  workers.  It  nukde  It  a  crime  to  promise  a  poUtlcal  Job 
In  return  for  pollUcal  support.  All  these  things  were  condemned 
and  made  crimes  under  the  original  Batch  Act.  They  were  directed 
at  coercion.  Intimidation,  and  threato  to  voters,  and  the  overreach- 
ing and  oppression  of  W.  P.  A.  workera.  These  offenses  comprised 
the  first  eight  sections  of  the  original  Hatoh  Act.  We  were  all  for 
these  provisions.  L  and  my  colleagues  who  voted  with  me  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  Hatch  tjUL  voted  to  sustain  these  prorvl- 
Blona  We  were  as  much  against  coercion.  Inamldatlon.  and  threats 
to  voteia  and  the  !"\r^««^""  tipan  the  W.  P.  A.  worktfs  as  anyooa. 


It  was  to  section  9  we  found  our  objection.  Thie  eectton  niade  It 
an  offense  for  which  one  would  lose  hla  Job.  and  tf  he  lost  hia  Job 
be  blacklisted  off  that  Job  for  Ufa.  tf  he  voluntaniy  took  an  active 
part  in  poUttaa.  net  joet  on  the  Job  but  any  time— even  when  be 
was  at  home  or  wlUi  his  trienda  and  nulghbara  on  his  own  time. 
Now,  the  MUler  amendment,  which  was  emclal  in  the  Aght, 
preserved  all  the  provlslans  sgalnet  coeitdon.  tntlmldatton,  threats, 
or  nppriMslop  cA  voters  and  W.  P.  A.  workeia.  but  sought  to  make 
It  lawful  for  a  Oovemment  csaptoyee.  State  or  ^deral.  to  volun- 
tarily take  part  to  politics.  In  other  worda.  we  sought  to  draw  the , 
line  between  Inthnldatlnn.  coerelon.  tlir— f .  and  upprvston  of 
voter*,  and  votantary  action  by  that  voQer.  In  ahort.  w«  thought 
that  If  an  employee  of  the  State  or  Federal  Ooeemment  wanted 
voluntarUy  to  take  part  to  poUtlos.  on  his  own  time.  It  was  hla 
rli^t  as  a  free-bom  Amarlaan  cltlaen  to  do  ao. 

The  cuiae  of  democracy  U  12m  dlstntereatednees  of  the  people. 
The  trouMs  we  know  we  have  tn  a  dsmoeracy  la  to  got  the  pooeio 
to  take  part  In  the  denMcrsttw  praeeas.  Instead  of  dlaoauraglnc 
and  p— »^«»«Tif  law-abiding  dtlaena.  I  thSnk  w«  should  Im  eoeour- 
aglng  them  to  take  part  to  poiltlcB.  by  whloh  the  democratic 
prooeas  is  made  to  work.  We.  who  oppoaed  the  Batch  bill,  aought 
only  to  draw  the  tine  between  force  and  voluntary  acUon. 

The  Hatch  Act,  which  Is  now  law.  applies  to  Federal  eoaployeea. 
The  pending  Hatch  bUl  would  reach  all  employees  of  State,  county, 
or  city  who  are  emptoyed  to  a  department  that  reeelves  funds  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  no  matter  how  araall  the  amount.  None 
of  these  employees.  SUto  or  Pedend.  can  of  thetr  own  freo  will,  on 
their  own  time,  take  any  part  In  pollUos.  If  one  does,  he  kwee 
his  job,  and  If  he  Is  a  Federsl  employee,  he  Is  blacklisted  off  that 
Job  forever,  and  tf  he  Is  a  State  emjHoyee.  he  ean't  get  a  job  tn 
the  State,  county,  or  dty  set-upa  for  18  months.  So,  a  man  who 
works  on  the  highway  cant  eonoe  home  at  night  and  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  home  or  elsewhere  sollelt  anyone  to  vote  for  the 
party  he  believes  In,  or  the  candidates  he  beUeves  In.  without  run- 
ning the  nak  of  losing  his  job  and  being  blacklisted.  Does  that 
eotxnd  like  Americanism,  or  Hltlerlsm?  Is  It  American  to  thus 
muBde  American  dtlcensf  What  U  there  hnptxre  or  pernicious 
about  a  free  American  citizen  voluntarily  taking  jMtft  in  a  political 
campaign  on  his  own  time?  We  opposed  this  un-American  prto- 
etple,  both  to  the  original  Hatch  Act  and  the  pending  Hatch  Mil. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  people  affected  by  the  Hatoh  Actand 
the  pending  Hatoh  bill  are  In  the  same  position  as  the  ctvU-eei«loe 
employees,  who  are  forbidden  to  take  part  In  politics,  for  the  reason 
that  the  employees  affected  by  the  Hatch  Act  have  none  of  the 
advantages  or  aafeguaitU  the  clvU-aervloe  cmptoyees  have.  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  to  put  the  Federal 
employees  affected  by  the  Hatch  Act  imder  civil  service,  but  It  was 
defeated.     Even  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  voted  against  It. 

In  addition  to  believing  that  It  was  unwise  and  un-American  to 
pimlsh  free  American  citizens  for  Uklng  part  In  their  own  Oovem- 
ment. on  the  penalty  of  losing  their  J<*)s  and  being  blacklisted, 
we  believed  that  as  to  the  pending  bill,  which  granted  or  withheld 
Federal  funds  so  as  to  control  the  hiring  and  firing  of  State  em- 
ployees was  an  attempt  by  the  Federal  Oovemnaent  to  control  the 
activities  of  the  States  In  violation  of  the  Constitution.  It  was 
freely  admitted  by  the  sponsors  of  the  pending  Hatch  bill  that 
the  withholding  or  granting  of  Federal  funds,  under  the  bill,  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  what  the  Oovemment  was  spending 
its  money  to  the  States  to  aooompllah.  For  Instaruse,  if  Federal 
money  was  granted  to  aid  of  roads.  It  wasn't  to  be  withheld  for 
any  reason  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  necessity  for  roads. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  see  to  It  that  no  Stote  employee, 
to  any  part  of  the  State,  county,  or  city  that  received  any  ftmda 
from,  the  Federal  Oovemment.  however  anuOl.  should  take  any  part 
to  polittoB. 

In  other  words.  It  was  an  attempt  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
by  a  scheme,  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  to  coerce  the  States 
to  do  yw»>«^htng  the  Federal  Oovemment  had  no  power  to  require, 
under  Its  own  power,  to  be  done  to  the  first  instance.  This,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  said.  Is  an  tovaslon  of  toe  rights 
reserved  to  the  States,  under  the  tenth  amendment.  To  show 
you  that  the  Federal  Oovemnaent  has  no  power  to  do  directly 
what  It  to  trying  to  do  todlrecUy.  we  have  only  to  ask  ourselves 
the  questton:  Could  the  Federal  Oovemment  pass  a  Uw  making  It 
\mlawful  for  a  State  employee  to  take  part  to  his  State  elections? 
It  doesnt  take  a  lawyer  to  know  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
no  such  power.  If  It  hMnt  that  power,  can  It  coerce  the  Stetes. 
that  have  that  power  reserved  to  them  imder  the  tenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  toto  doing  what  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment has  not  been  granted  the  power  tmder  tSie  Constitution  to 
do?  The  Supreme  Court  says  "No."  It  la  a  plain,  unwarranted 
tovaslon  of  SUtes'  rights.  In  these  days,  when  so  much  power 
Is  of  necewilty.  and  Uwfully.  being  traoaterred  to  Washington,  we 
shoTild  not  pass  this  kind  of  coercive  legislation,  to  blackjack  the 
States  Into  tumtog  over  more  of  their  power  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

"This  Hatch  blU."  said  Senator  Ox-ssa  of  Virginia.  "Is  the  wonrt 
attempted  tovaslon  of  States  righto  since  the  effort  was  made  to 
T>as8  the  Force  bill." 

Bo  we  are  of^xieed  to  the  Hatch  bUl  because  it  Is  a  coercive 
pt^rtiiny  by  the  P^dcral  Oovczjunent  Into  the  rights  of  the  Stotes. 
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We  arf  furt.h«T  opposed  to  the  Hatch  bill  because  lU  enforcement 
U  pl«c«>d  Jn  the  hazMla  of  tta*  ClvU  Serrlce  Commlaalon.  If  a 
per»cn  working  for  th«  8t»t«  shotild  commit  that  awful  offense 
of  t»itini?  a  p»rt  in  pdlUca.  the  Clril  Service  Commiaslon  In  Waah- 
injrtcn.  upon  complaint  of  lome  local  rtool  pigeon,  will  send  Its 
MDooper*  out  to  pry  open  the  doors  of  some  State  employee's  home 
to  find  out  If  he  got  into  a  political  arjpiment  in  hla  own  home, 
and  ur^ed  aome  of  hla  netghbora  to  vote  for  his  party,  or  his 
cur. cildates.  If  the  ClvU  Serrlce  Commission  finds  the  emplo^-ee 
did  commit  the  offense,  the  Hatch  bill,  as  orlgtnaUy  pr«<*nted  to 
US.  permitted  the  bureaucrata  In  the  ClvU  Service  OomnUssion  to 
say  how  much  Federal  funds  shoxUd  be  withheld,  and  on  what 
terms  and  to  require  the  employee  to  b«  fired,  and  blacklisted 
for   18  months 

Furthcrmoie.  the  ClvU  Service  CommlFsJon  was  «flven  the  power, 
under  the  bin.  to  define  the  offense.  Thla  was  a  clear  and  un- 
constitutional delegation  of  leijislatlve  power  The  power  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Commiaalon  over  funds,  and  to  define  oBenses.  rve 
were  able  to  ciirtall  some  by  amendment,  but  the  principle  remains. 

So.  you  people  out  In  the  Statea.  can  expect  more  Federal  snotip- 
ers  runnlnitj  over  your  Statea,  lookmg  for  what'  Someone  who 
has  committed  a  crime?  No!  Just  a  poor  fellow  who  wanted  to 
take  part  In  what  he  thought  was  a  free,  demotratlc  form  of 
Government,  that  ■  aU. 

I  know  It  will  be  said  that  patronage  organizations  result  from 
polirir.u  activities  of  people  ^oldlng  political  Jobs.  Yea,  there  are 
such  organizations,  and  the  Hatch  bill  can  destroy  such,  but  that 
doeun  t  mean  purity,  or  the  end  of  organizations  in  politics.  It 
only  means  another  kind  of  organization  wUl  p^ow  up  In  its  place. 
Political  partiea  have  Jobs  to  l>e  done,  and  If  the  p«»ople  who  hold 
politual  Jobs  cant  do  them  for  the  party  they  believe  in  and 
belonK  to.  theri  another  kind  of  organization  wUl  take  Its  place, 
and  that  wtll  be  an  organisation  of  paid  workers,  paid  by  the 
party  that's  got  the  money  to  pay.  and  that  party  will  have  the 
money  that  Is  controlled  by  the  "money  bags "  of  this  country. 
There  U  the  menace  Money  Is  the  most  pernicious,  corrupting 
Influence  in  poIlUcs.  and  the  Hatch  bUl  fosters  the  buUding  ot 
political   organtzationa  with  money. 

The  Hatch  bill,  as  drawn,  never  had  a  line  In  it  about  the  use 
at  ntioney  by  the  "big  boys."  and  over  the  opposition  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  we  got  the  Bankhcad  amendment,  which  Umita  cain- 
paifn  contributions  to  (5.000. 


New  York  Power  Rates  Compared 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14. 1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  surprised  on  yesterday 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Tabcr]  in  his 
attacks  on  the  Tennessee  VaUley  Authority,  make  the  bold 
statement  that  "we  sell  electricity  there  as  low  as  1.69  mills 
to   householders." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wholesale  rate  to  all  municipali- 
ties and  cooperative  associations  is  more  than  twice  that 
amoimt  and.  of  cotirse.  the  rate  to  householders  is  still  higher. 

IXiring  the  Republican  administration — his  administra- 
tion— the  Hoover  administration — the  Government  made  a 
contract  to  sell  power  generated  at  Muscle  Shoals  to  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.  for  5  years.  1930-35.  at  less  than  2 
nulls  a  kilowatt-hour,  or  less  than  half  what  Florence.  Ala^ 
Is  paying  for  it  now.  although  when  the  Alabama  Power  Co. 
resold  this  power  to  the  ultimate  consumers  in  Florence, 
they  charged  them  10  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  or  a  spread  of 
about  6.000  percent. 

Now.  the  city  of  Florence  Is  biorlng  this  same  power  from 
the  T.  V.  A.  at  4.18  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  or  almost  three 
times  what  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  was  paying  for  it  under 
that  contract  with  the  Hoover  administration.  It  is  selling  it 
to  the  ultimate  consumers,  the  householders,  in  Florence  at  a 
maximum  rate  of  3  cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  where  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  charged  10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Yet  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  TabkhI.  who  was 
here  during  the  Hoover  administration,  and  was  a  part  of 
that  administraUon,  would  hav«  you  believe  that  the  T.  V.  A. 


Is  selling  power  to  the  householders  at  1  69  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  is  making  up  the 
difference. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  me  that  these  old  guard  Repub- 
licans continue  to  oppose,  and  even  misrepresent,  our  power 
program,  which  is  doing  more  for  the  masses  of  the  American 
people  than  anj^hing  else  this  Government  has  undertaken 
for  the  last  100  years. 

Cheap  electricity  is  the  greatest  economic  blessing  we  could 
bring  to  the  people  of  this  country.  These  enemies  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  and  of  rural  electrification  are  constantly  prating 
about  farm  relief  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  block  our 
program  of  rural  electrification,  which,  if  properly  extended, 
would  provide  the  greatest  measure  of  relief  the  fanning 
people  have  ever  known. 

They  parade  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other 
attacking  Secretary  Hulls  reciprocal-trade  acreements.  pre- 
tending that  they  are  detrimental  to  the  farmer,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  they  are  after  is  to  protect  the  tariff 
barons  of  industry,  who  want  to  rob  the  farmer  through  high 
protective  tariffs  and  give  him  nothing  in  return. 

They  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel;  they  strain  at 
a  light  bulb  and  swallow  the  Power  Trust.  They  are  con- 
stantly inveighing  against  communism  in  this  country.  Com- 
munism never  had  a  worse  enemy  than  I  am.  and  have  always 
been.  But  if  there  is  communism  among  our  American 
people,  it  has  been  produced  by  the  oppressive  policies  cf 
former  administrations  that  rob  the  masses  lor  the  benefit 
of  the  favored  few. 

Cheap  electricity  in  every  home  and  decent  treatment  in 
trade,  commerce,  and  transportation  rates  will  do  more  to 
drive  commimism  from  this  country  than  all  the  meaningless 
platitudes  that  can  be  preached  from  the  housetops  by  those 
friends  of  the  predatory  interests,  whose  very  records  indicate 
that  they  would  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and 
break  it  to  the  hojje  of  the  overburdened  masses  of  mankind. 

They  even  take  a  mild  back-handed  slap  at  fascism  and 
dictatorships:  yet  they  know  that  there  has  never  been  a  more 
complete  system  of  fascism  or  a  more  consummate  dictator- 
ship than  the  organized  utilities  of  this  country,  which  at- 
tempt to  override,  destroy,  or  evade  every  law  which  comes  in 
their  way.  corrupt  legislators,  control  governors,  intimidate 
the  courts,  and  subsidize  the  press  in  order  to  be  able  to 
continue  their  ruthless  robbery  of  the  unprotected  consumers 
of  electric  light  and  power  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  This 
gigantic  Pasci.  this  huge  octopus,  that  sprawls  over  the 
United  States,  winds  its  tentacles  about  every  State  capitol. 
and  reaches  Into  the  pockets  of  27.000.000  consumers  of  elec- 
tric energy  and  exacts  overcharges  of  approximately  $1,000.- 
000.000  a  year  for  which  the  American  people  get  nothing  in 
return.  Is  more  deadly  to  American  institutions  and  more 
dangerous  to  our  form  of  government  than  all  the  foreign 
power  that  fascism  now  commands. 

We  are  spending  money  for  slum  clearance  In  order  to  give 
the  people  In  the  crowded  sections  of  oiu-  cities  more  decent 
places  in  which  to  live.  Give  them  cheap  electricity,  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  use  the  necessary  electrical  appliances, 
and  stop  selfish  interests  from  robbing  them,  and  they  wll 
clear  up  their  own  slums,  clean  up.  remodel,  or  rebuild  their 
own  homes,  and  make  them  brighter  and  better  places  in 
which  to  live. 

The  old  guard  even  clamors  for  clean  politics,  having  for- 
gotten the  days  of  Samuel  Insull.  and  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  most  corrupt  political  influence  in  this  Nation 
today  is  that  of  these  organized  utilities  that  are  now  trying 
to  destroy  the  T.  V.  A.,  trying  to  get  control  of  Bonneville 
suid  Grand  Coulee,  and  trying  to  cripple  or  destroy  our 
rural-electrification  program. 

But  these  alleged  friends  of  the  people  tell  you  that  they 
want  to  increase  home  ownership  when  electric  rates. 
charged  by  these  utilities  in  their  own  home  towns  even,  are 
so  high  that  it  virtually  amounts  to  the  consumer  paying 
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rent  to  the  Power  Trust  to  get  to  live  to  his  own  house,  or  do 
business  in  his  own  establishment. 

They  tell  you  that  they  want  to  relieve  unemployment. 
Tlie  policies  they  advocate  would  relieve  a  man  of  his  home, 
and  his  pereonal  property,  in  order  that  he  might  continue 
.  to  contribute  to  the  tariff  barons  through  the  prices  of  the 
necessiUes  of  Lfe.  and  to  the  Power  Trust  through  the  exorbi- 
'tant  rates  he  has  to  pay  for  electric  energy. 

They  talk  about  restoring  prosperity.  Whose  prosperity 
do  they  want  to  restore?  Tlie  program  they  are  advocating 
would  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  favored  few  who  profit 
by  the  tariff,  and  by  the  exorbitant  rates  these  utilities 
compel  the  American  people  to  pay;  but  It  would  impoverish 
the  millions  who  have  to  pay  the  Inlls. 

Last,  but  not  least,  they  clamor  for  national  defense,  and 
then  advocate  a  policy  that  would  destroy  the  first  line  of 
defense,  which  Is  the  American  home. 

They  would  block  the  development  of  our  inland  water- 
ways, upon  which  we  would  have  to  depend  for  our  trans- 
portation in  cape  of  war.  They  seem  to  be  afraid  that  in 
developing  these  waterways  we  would  also  develop  the 
electric  energy  in  these  streams,  that  belongs  to  the  American 
people  and  is  now  going  to  waste,  and  distribute  it  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  at  rates  they  can  afford  to  pay.  That 
is  why  they  oppose  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  River 
projects. 

Of  all  the  men  In  this  House  who  ought  to  support  our  power 
program,  including  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  R.  E.  A.,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  TaberI  should  lead  the  way;  for 
the  people  he  represents  are  overcharged  more  than  100 
percent  for  their  electric  energy  every  time  they  pay  a 
monthly  light  bill.  If  any  of  you  doubt  that  statement, 
compare  the  rates  the  people  of  his  home  town  of  Auburn. 
N.  Y..  pay  with  the  Ontario  rates,  with  the  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
or  with  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates,  or  with  the  rates  charged 
by  the  municipal  system  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Oh,  I  know  he  will  throw  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  and 
shout  "Federal  subsidy."  or  raise  the  tax  issue;  but  Just 
remember  that  Tacoma,  Wash.,  receives  no  subsidy,  and  her 
electric-light  and  power  system  pays  a  higher  rate  of  taxes 
than  is  paid  by  the  average  power  company  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Remember  also  that  the  municipalities  that  use  T.  V.  A. 
power  invariably  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  their  gross  reve- 
nues in  Uxes,  or  in  lieu  of  taxes,  than  Is  pmd  by  the  average 
private  power  company  throughout  the  country,  Including 
the  State  of  New  York. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  go  out  of  the  gentleman's  home 
State  of  New  York  for  our  comparisons.  We  will  simply  take 
the  city  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y..  which  has  Its  own  public  power 
system,  and  compare  the  rates  there  with  the  rates  in  the 
gentlemcm's  home  town,  his  home  district,  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  New  York. 

There  are  3,215.000  residential  consumers  of  electricity  in 
the  SUte  of  New  York.  If  they  all  received  their  power  at 
the  Ontario  rates,  these  residential  consiuners  alone  would 
save  $66,000,000  a  year  on  their  light  and  power  bills.  If  they 
received  it  at  the  Tacoma,  Wash^  rates,  they  would  save 
$59,000,000  a  year;  if  they  received  It  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
they  would  save  $49,500,000  a  year;  and  at  the  Jamestown 
rates  they  would  save  more  than  $40,000,000  a  year.  Yet.  as 
I  said  the  other  day,  the  Jamestown  system,  with  a  gross  an- 
nual revenue  amounting  to  $842,752  in  1938.  made  a  gross 
annual  profit  of  $227,545.  which  went  to  the  people  in 
Jamestown,  who  pay  the  taxes  of  that  city.  That  is  a  greater 
percentage  of  gross  income  than  any  private  power  company 
pays  in  taxes  anywhere  on  this  earth— much  less  in  New 

York. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  the  people  of  the  whole  SUte 
of  New  York  are  overcharged  all  the  way  from  $157,872,000  a 
year  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $176,683,000  a  year 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  or  the  rates,  charged  in  the 
Province  oX  Ontario  Just  across  the  Niagara  River;   and 


r.bout  $140,000,000  a  year  according  to  the  Jamestown.  N.  Y., 

rates. 

If  anyone  who  Is  toterested  In  this  subject  will  get  the  re- 
ports of  tiie  Federal  Power  Commission  giving  these  rates  In 
every  city,  town,  and  community  of  250  people  throughout 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  then  get  one  for  the  States  of 
Wasliington.  Mississippi.  Alabama,  or  Tennessee,  and  make 
his  own  comparison,  then  check  them  with  his  own  light  and 
power  bills  and  with  the  Jamestown  rates,  he  will  find  that 
every  statement  I  have  made  is  correct 

If  he  will  get  a  copy  of  the  National  Electric  Rate  Book 
now  being  published  in  loose-leaf  form  by  the  Federal  i»ower 
Commission,  or  get  a  copy  of  the  one  that  I  have  had  made 
into  a  House  document,  before  they  are  all  gone,  he  can  make 
these  compsu-isons  himself,  not  only  in  the  State  of  New  York 
but  in  every  other  State  In  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  Issues  that  now  con- 
fronts the  American  people — that  of  providing  them  with 
electricity  at  rates  they  can  afford  to  pay,  at  rates  ttased  upon 
the  cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution — and 
taking  this  power  to  every  farm  home  In  the  Nation  at  those 
rates. 

That  vnll  aid  our  program  of  farm  relief  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  has  yet  been  done.  It  will  offset  a  thousand- 
fold any  local  injustices  that  might  be  suffered  as  result  of 
the  reciprocal-trade  agreements;  It  \^ill  help  to  drive  com- 
munism and  fascism  from  American  soil  and  preserve  democ- 
racy for  future  generations.  It  will  promote  slum  clearance 
and  help  to  clean  up  politics  by  driving  the  corruptionists 
from  their  positions  of  power;  it  will  aid  the  movement  toward 
home  oT^-nership  as  well  as  relief  from  unemployment,  con- 
tribute to  our  national  defense,  and  give  us  a  new  era  of 
national  prosperity. 

I  am  giving  the  residential  rates  in  every  city,  town,  and 
community  of  250  people  in  the  State  of  New  York,  com- 
pared with  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Tacoma  rates,  the  Winne- 
peg  rates,  the  Ontario  rates,  and  the  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
rates.  Read  and  compare  tliem  carefully  and  jrou  will  see 
that  residential  consumers  in  the  State  of  New  York  are 
overcharged  more  than  100  percent. 

I  am  using  my  home  town,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  in  the  T.  V.  A. 
area.  The  Tupelo  light  and  power  system  pays  a  greater 
percentage  of  Its  gross  Income  in  lieu  of  taxes  than  the 
power  companies  pay  throughout  the  State  of  New  York 
and  then  makes  so  much  profit  it  has  to  reduce  rates  every 
year.  Every  time  rates  are  reduced  consumption  goes  up 
and  profits  Increase. 

Domestic  consumers  of  electricity  throughout  the  State  of 
New  York  use  on  an  average  of  less  than  60  kilowatt-hours 
a  month,  and  only  48  percent  of  them  have  electric  refrig- 
erators, while  domestic  consumers  in  Tupelo  used  an  average 
of  227  kilowatt -hours  during  the  month  of  January  1940,  and 
86  percent  of  them  used  electric  refrigerators. 
Here  are  the  rate  comparisons: 

BesUleTUial  rates  eompartd 


Comjnunlty 


Tupelo,  Ml«.  (T.  V.  A.) 

Jameslowiij  N.  Y 

T«fot"a,  Wash 

Fort  NVillianis.  Ontario,  Can- 
ada  

New   York  rat«  tor   eiilirt 
6ua£ 

AcTonl — 

A<liim» 

Adutns  Center 

Ad'lison 

Akron — — 

Albany 

Allx'ruan — 

AJIilOD - — 

Alfl«T» 

Alexandria  Bay 

Alfred — 

▲llredSUtioa — — 


roi>ui»- 
tioQ 


«.361 

if..  I.S5 

lur>,  817 


1, 


1, 


«7 

,613 

670 

,538 

812 

2.188 

127.412 

8W2 

4,878 

846 

1.K2 

830 

780 


Mkllo- 
Wbtt- 
bours 


10.78 
.80 
.06 

.75 


102 
1.00 
1.72 
1.00 
1.65 
L4« 
LI* 
1.72 
LSO 
1.63 
1.70 
LflO 
1.80 


40  kilo-  100  kilo-  i'-O  kllo-iflno  kilo- 


watt-     uiu:'      whti- 
bours      hoar*      Immits 


(LOO 
L25 
LU) 

L03 


2. 78 
Z20 
2.42 
ZHO 
Z40 
2.1« 
1.81 
2.&4 
2.17 
2.31 
145 
2.80 
2.80 


82.26 
2.&S 
L70 

1.74 


4.8S 
4.  10 

4.32 
6.30 
4.M 
4.06 
3.06 
6.26 
3.M 
4.16 
4.40 
6.30 
6.30 


84.25 
4  M 
3.  ao 

2.70 


8.42 
8.16 
8.37 
8.30 
7.60 
7.31 
A  01 
0.36 
7.24 
7.28 
134 
ISO 

aao 


wait- 
hour  li 


16  16 
8  ft6 
8.30 

l.«3 


1L02 
11.00 
12.12 
11. &6 
10.60 
11.06 
10.60 
1X76 
10.24 
1X25 
11.00 
n.66 
1L6A 


I 


1^ 


P 


.. 


' 


r 
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M€t1denttal  rates  ootnpared — Contintied 


Commanlty 


g90^ 


rntlra 


Arwl»e». 

Ar.gtO*  _. 

ADtwcrp 

Apaltrtiin 

AqaetwciM 

AQUwittCt 

KrrwW 

Antelry 

AlMM... , .  -.  - 

Artpcwl.  .. 

Ark»iIJe 

ArltDjrtoa 


AaiMltaa 

AJhv.Jl*  Pwt  office. 
Athens  <lBtru-t  I 
Athrm  rfuutct  2...- 

Atboi  iiprtagi 

Atl«nU  

AUaatic  B«Mcb 

Af.!r»  

An  .-Nihl*  ForkJ 

Auhurn    

Aurora  „, 

Au.«»M«  Fnrki 

Avwa  Pmrk 

Atooi ._... 

A\»n       _-_ 

Hshylon    

H^inhriiln 

haitUl«   Hollow 

iui.i  MuuuUln 

Ba!<lwin      

Itiii<lwiB.<vin« 

Hali^lon  I.ak* 

It&ILiton  Sp*  .._„_ 
lialmal    . 

B»liuvill« 

BAngall  

Hsriier      ...„ 

B  irrytnwn „ 

B^UTTVlU* 

haldVI* _ 

Hath 

bdit^nvflto 

Bsxter  E«t»tn 

B«y  Shore 

B«yport 

Daj-ville 

B«ac«a „ 

B— <r«f  Brook 

B««T«r  l>!t;ns 

Bmtvt  Fall* 
B«<(fcrtl 

r;l  Crnlrt. 
UiiU... 


B^IWNI* 

iwik"  Torre 

H.>I1pm» _ 

Bfl^vilto „ 

B<-llrui«t) 

B4'Mix>rt 

B«llv»k> 

B»  Imnnt _ 

Bvmtis  Point. „ 

Bentoa 

B^Tr^n 

B*tTholti 

B<rk%hira 

Berlin 

BfTO* 

Brmhanls  Bay 
B»'th£iic«>. 
Bur  Fbus. 

BinctMuntoa 

BIwA  Hirer 

BlndeO 

Bteuvelt. 

Bliss 

Bkii>niin««teto 

HkxtTiTUIe  

BitK-  Mountain  Laka. 

Hlue  I'oint - 

BI'-irT  Point. 

Boi)«tiua.. 


Popula- 

liOfi 


1.411 
43a 

«oo 

tt^3 

1.  2U0 

4.^7 

M.0I7 

3»S 

1.341 

83H 

1.543 

KS 

300 

4.V) 

»0 

I.M3 

1.  \V> 

4(J0 

575 

MO 

3.StW 

«n 
f«« 

l.AIS 
324 
«I10 
280 

1.000 

3«.^^i 

3»9 

l.*10 

TiK) 

9«<) 

Z4<V1 

A.Mi 

1. 3,>4 

428 

3110 

in.9w 

3.»45 

3U0 

4.501 

2S0 

550 

770 

300 

410 

429 

4.V) 

17. 375 

4.015 

3U0 

314 

«,4H!il 

1.274 

1.043 

11,  aa 

2.W 

r« 

617 
1.000 

31)0 
1.  M3 

600 

2.y) 

294 

1.302 

450 

8.200 

K« 

2.'iO 

1.  085 

2K) 

400 

r.H 

VO 
2tVI 

1.300 
in) 
iV) 

3.  5<X) 

?4W   I 

7fi.«»2  I 

VS3  I 

Z015  I 
S10 

400  i 

420  I 

v<- 

Ti 
»7V 
4<U 
SOU 


a  kilo-  40  kilo-  100  kilo-  Z'fl  kilo  V«  kilo- 
watt-      w^tt-       Witt-       watt-       watl- 
boun  I   boun      boun      bours      hours 


f  1  44 
1.59 
l.W 
1.  18 
1.18 
1  59 

1  85 
.113 

1.  « 

2  U 
Z3A 
1  73 
1  27 
Z  13 
1  55 
1  50 
1  50 
1.70 
I  M 
I  85 
1  19 
1  .54 
1  70 
Z  13 
1  90 
Z  13 
1  7H 
I  70 
Z03 
1  39 
1  7S 
Z03 
I  59 
I  90 
1.57 
1  50 
1  75 
1  75 
Z(1S 
Z  13 
Z38 
1  90 
1  59 
1.72 
Z  13 
1  85 
1  85 
I  SO 
1  57 
1.  18 

1  27 
1.70 
L78 
Z02 
1.70 
1.30 

2  03 
Z62 
1  44 
1.33 
I.ti5 
1.72 
1.73 
1  72 
1.73 
1  78 
Z63 
1  55 
1.70 

zyj 

Z3« 
Z30 

1  t» 

1.  18 
1  72 
1  59 
Z05 
1  73 
1  73 
Z04 
1  «5 
1  » 
1.90 
1  80 
1.13 
1  fiA 
Z  2S 


1  65 
1  57 
1  73 
1.  V 
1.85 
1  70 
1.  13 
1  98 
1  M 

1  7S 

2  13 
Z44 
1  72 
1  90 

\.ri 


tl04 

Z3e 
zao 

1  81 
1.81 
Z28 
140 
3  25 
ZH3 
3  38 
3.50 
Z54 
1.90 
Z2S 
Z30 
Z25 
Z36 
Z45 
Z40 
ZS2 

1  81 
3  21 
Z45 
3  25 

2  HO 

3  25 
ZM 
3  45 
2  79 
Z2ft 
Z55 
2  79 

2  38 
ZHO 
Z24 
Z28 
Z-V) 

zao 

3  10 
3  25 
Z88 
Z80 
Z2« 
ZM 
3  25 
ZH3 
Z40 
Z3« 
Z29 
1.81 
1  99 
Z45 
Z55 
Z79 
Z45 
Z20 
Z79 
3.  a 
Z04 
ZOl 
Z40 
Z54 
ZM 
Z54 
Z54 
Z55 
3.23 
Z30 
Z45 
3.50 
3..'iO 
3  50 
Z40 
1  81 
Z54 
Z26 

1  10 
ZM 
Z44 
3.34 
Z  40 
Z2« 

z  w 

Z35 

1.70 
Z40 
Z  KS 

2.  40 
Z  J9 
Z.^4 
Z  JO 
Z40 
Z43 
1.70 
Z  77 
Z  40 

2  Hi 
X  25 

3,  33 

244 ; 

zso  , 

154  i 


n84 

4.  18 

5.30 
3.Ga 

3  64 
4.  19 
4.ft5 
5.19 
5.85 
7  61 
6l50 

52e 

Z04 

S  65 

4  .« 
4  35 
116 
4.49 

4  .V) 
5.85 
3.64 
4.  11 

5  20 
565 
5  9) 
5.65 
4  t» 
i  X 
4  H9 
4  16 
4  M 


5  30 


4.67 
4  2S 
3  «« 
3  94 


4  49 
4  65 
4  89 
4  49 
4.  16 

4  89 

5  83 
a.  64 
3.71 
4.40 
5.36 
5.28 
&» 

&as 

4.65 
5.62 
4.  l(i 

4  49 
ft. 10 
8.30 
8.  .50 
4.35 
3.66 
536 
4.87 

5  80 
526 
5  14 
5  80 
4.85 
4.  18 
5  30 

4  35 
3.08 
4.50 
5.28 
4.40 
4.25 
538 
4.  18 
4.50 
4.49 
3  06 
5.58 
4.85 
4.71 

5  65 
i73 
5.14 
130 
136 


$8.^ 
7.41 
8.30 
6.91 
6.91 
7.41 
8.42 
9.  19 
10  35 
15  11 
10  SO 
9.36 
7.19 
A6S 
7.80 
8.35 
7  41 
8.24 

7  50 
10  .« 

8  91 
7.36 
8.70 
9.85 
8.30 
0  85 
8.  18 
8  70 
8.42 

7  41 

8  18 
8  43 

7  41 
8.30 

8  67 

7  41 

8  76 

8  90 

9  00 
9  19 
9  28 

8  30 
7  41 

9  36 
9  65 

10  35 
7  65 
8.67 
7  ."SO 

6  91 

7  19 

8  24 
8.18 
8.43 
8.34 
7.41 
8.43 

9  63 
8.39 
&71 
7.65 
9.20 
9.28 

9Laa 

9.36 

8.  18 
9  62 
6.91 
8.24 
10.50 
10  50 

laso 

8.43 
S.91 
9.36 

8.67 
10  85 
9120 
9.14 
9.80 
8.43 
7  41 
8.30 
7  80 
5  31 
7.50 
9.38 
7  65 
7  .V) 
9.28 
6.91 
7.50 
&24 
5  31 
0.8B 
8.42 
8.78 
9.65 
1L72 
a  14 
8.30 
Si  36 


ro.  14 

11.  16 
11.55 
10  66 
10.66 
11.14 
12.80 
14.  19 
13  M 
25.  11 
1550 
1Z76 
10  94 
1Z6S 
lZ8n 
13  35 
11.  16 
11.99 
10  50 
13  -i.^ 

10  66 

11  11 
13.70 
1Z65 

11  55 

12  65 
II  68 
1.3  70 
II  93 
11.16 
11  68 
II  92 
II.  16 
11   55 

13  67 
11.16 
15  51 
11  65 
1Z25 

14  19 

14  28 
11  55 

11  16 

12  76 

12  65 

13  H5 
11.40 
IZ  17 
II  28 
10  66 

10  tM 

11  W 
11  f<A 
11  92 
11  99 
10.41 

11  93 
1Z63 
10.  14 
11.71 
11.40 

izr6 

12  76 
12  78 
12  76 
11.68 
1Z62 

laoa 

11  99 

15  3C 
15,50 
15,10 

10  (« 
1Z76 

IZ  17 
IT   10 

ii:8 

14.  14 
1143 
li  SO 
11.  16 

11  ,V5 
11  35 

9.08 

10  50 
14.28 

11  40 
11  25 
1Z78 

lafifl 
la.v) 

11  99 

9  1)6 

izg8 

IZHO 
15  51 
13  65 
2Lr2 
14.  14 
II  ,15 
U.7ft 


ResUlential  rtitea  oomparcd — Continued 


Community 


N>w    York    ratw  Jn:   entire 
Bute— Continued. 

H')livAr  

B'jlton  Landtnc 

Biimbiy  

B'>onvifu>     . 

B  twin  «n.^vill«» 

HrsififtT'l  ."Station 

Hrinrhport 

Brant    

Brant  Lake ..   . . 

nra.<h<r  Kails 

Bnf<i»rt  

Br»>titw(iod 

Urcworton 

Browitor 

Hriircl'lT  Manor 

Bn.lfhanipton 

Bn)k;«p,>rt  

Briv'ht  waters 

Ururt'l  iltun 

Hr.-kpirt 

BriK-ton    

Broin  villa 

Do _ 

Brook  fW>ld 

Broiikhavpn 

Brook  vil!«» 

Brownville 

Bru'ht-jn 

BuohHTian ^ 

BuffiJo  

Bur' let  t 

Burks     

Burl'ngbam   

Burlinfton   Flats 

Bunt  Mills 

Ca«lrKia . 

Caily  villa _ 

Cairo       _... 

Caledonia — „ 

ralictx>n    

CftlifYyin  renter 

Calverton _.. 

Cam^rulEe 

CHml«»n 

r'amillu.^ 

{'amphrll      

rampholl  Han 

ramn  villa 

Canaan      . 

Canajt)harip 

Canan'iaiKua 

Cana.«'raca 

Car.&stota 

Candiir  

fanKtoo 

Canton     

CafK"  Vincent 

Carman 

Carrvl 

Cart  haw 

Ca.'va'latca , .   , , 

C*«svill« 

Cai«til<« 

Ca.'<tl»"t(^n  on  Hudson 

Casu^irland 

Cato      

Cats^ill 

Cattaraupiis 

Cauchilenoy 

Ca.vti-.'a  

CsyiiM  Ileifrhts 

Ca/enovia 

Cpflarhurst 

Celoron    

Cemfnton „_ 

Center  Cambriil?e „ 

Center  Moriches 

Centereach 

Cent«>rtvirt     

Central  Bridw 

Centra)  I<lip 

Ci-ntnl  .>'iuare 

Ct-ntral  Valley 

Cere^  

Cha<lwicks „.. 

Chaffi-e 

Chaniplain 

criap«-l  r.rnars 

Chapparjua 

Chati-aucay , 

Chath.ani 

Cha.'unont. 

Chautau<]ua 

Chaiy       

Chwktowajta 

ChemuHK         

Cbenanr>  Bridea 

Chenaazo  Korks 

Cherry  Crefk.. ______ 

Cherry  Valley 

Ch«^ter        

Cbesiertowa. 


PoptiLv 

tiun 


25  kilo- 
I   watt- 
'   hours 


1. 


l.ni 

.196 

367 

Z090 

210 

270 

300 

»5 

400 

444 

250 

741 

427 

1.664 

1.794 

1,250 

350 

1.061 

1.341 

3.  51 1 

1.301 

6.  3H7 

6.  3H7 
3,10 
495 
371 
842 
470 

1.346 
673. 078 
310 
325 
350 
353 
SM 

aoD 

400 
800 

1.4S7 
850 
331 
573 
762 

1,912 

l.(XJ6 
350 
275 
300 
400 

Z5I9 

7.  .Ml 

4.235 

6«9 

Z548 

Z832 

898 

500 

1.500 

4.480 

490 

9B0 

900 

1..106 

315 

403 

S.OJC 

1.236 

290 

344 

507 

1.7H8 

5.065 

1.  183 

530 

375 

1,963 

GOO 

4."vl 

275 

1.615 

M3 

1.049 

370 

300 

300 

L197 

650 

3.000 

1.  189 

1424 

500 

SB 

aoo 

6.000 
400 
400 
350 
539 
707 

1.  IM 
2M 


tl.6.S 
1  65 
1.70 
1.24 
1.63 
1.27 
1  90 
1.59 
1.65 
1.70 
1.55 
1.73 
1.57 
Z36 
1.70 
1.85 
1,17 


1  50 
1.20 
1.70 
1.70 
113 
1.72 
1.73 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.13 
1.55 

2  13 
2  09 
Z  13 
1.18 
2  13 
2  13 
2  03 

1  ,M> 

2  62 
183 
1.85 
1.65 
1.59 
1.57 
1.90 
103 
1.8S 
Z28 
1.37 
1.85 
LOO 
1.78 
1.90 
1.90 
1.50 
LTD 
1.  18 
130 
1.70 
1.50 
1.70 
1.71 
1.18 

1  70 
1.65 
L78 
1.59 
1.57 

2  05 
1  75 
Z08 
1.57 

.93 
103 
1.65 
1.73 
1.73 
1  72 
L65 
1.73 
1  57 
104 
IAS 
1.70 
1  M 

1  13 
1.  7S 
1.70 

2  13 
1  79 
1.70 
LSO 
113 
1.83 
1  55 
1.85 
L6S 
L63 
1.65 
KH 
1.65 


40  kflo- '  100  kilo-  2M  kilo-  SOOVilo- 
watt-       watt-       watt-       witt- 
bours      hours      bours      hours 


r!.40 
140 
Z45 
1.84 
131 
l.W 
2  80 
Z2« 
Z40 
145 
2  30 
154 
129 
3.  .">0 


45 
82 
29 
M 
40 
17 
80 
45 
45 
25 
44 
IM 
2  45 
145 


2  45 
1.70 
2.30 

3  25 
2.93 
3.25 
1  81 
3  25 


2  40 

2  26 
129 
180 
179 
140 
188 
1  99 
140 
180 
160 
180 
Xr<0 
1  19 
145 
1.81 
190 
145 
128 
145 
136 
1.81 
145 
140 
155 
138 
139 
3.10 
2.V) 
183 
134 
1.45 
179 
140 

3  44 
154 
IM 
140 
IM 
129 
3.34 
3.40 
145 
121 
3.25 
156 
145 
125 
158 
145 
138 
3.3S 
131 
130 
140 
240 
2  31 

2  40 

3  24 
140 


H85 

140 
149 
3.83 


5  20 
3.08 
4.16 
5  19 
5.75 
5.6.5 

3  68 
5.  U 
5.19 
1M9 
1  16 
562 
5  63 
585 

1  40 

4  16 
4.21 
5,30 

4  K9 
150 

5  28 
3.94 
185 
5,30 

4  65 

5  20 

5  30 
3.99 
4.49 
3.86 
S..10 
149 
116 
4  53 
5.27 
166 
149 
185 
16.5 
116 
135 
5.10 
4  90 
563 
167 

2  93 

4  80 
140 

6  14 
528 

5  26 
140 

5  36 
4.25 

6  80 
18.1 
1.13 
1  11 
fi.  19 

4  61 

5  30 
5  19 
160 
149 
1  16 
5  19 
115 
116 
ISO 
150 
115 
140 
5  SO 
140 


$8^42 

7  65 
8.34 
7  30 
7  35 
7.19 
8.30 
7.41 
7.65 
8.24 

6  91 
9.28 
7.50 

10  50 

8.70 

10.  35 

7  50 
9.30 
7  65 

7  24 
6.70 
8.70 

8  70 

9  65 
9.  14 
9  38 
8.34 
8  24 

8  70 
5.31 
6.91 
9.  19 

10.08 
9.65 
6.91 
9.65 

9  19 
8.43 

7  41 
9.63 
9.62 

ia35 
7.65 
7.41 
7.50 
&30 

8  42 

7  50 
9.28 
7.  19 
a  43 
&30 

8  40 
9.30 

8  30 
7.74 
&24 
0.91 

10.50 
&34 
7  41 
&38 
&13 
6.91 
8.34 
a43 

6  18 

7  41 
7.50 
9.00 
a90 

10  63 
8.67 
5  18 
8.43 
7.65 
9.14 

9  36 
9.36 
7  65 
9.36 
7.50 
9  80 
8.43 
8.3S 
7  36 
9.19 
a  18 
a  70 
9  19 
a  60 
834 
7.41 
9.  19 
7.35 
a  91 
7  SO 
7.50 
7  25 
7  65 
9  NO 
7.55 


fllSO 
11.  10 

11  90 
13.  2.1 

12  25 
10  9t 
ll.W 
11.  16 
11.  4<) 
11.  ») 

10  66 
1Z70 

11  Z1 
15  .V) 
13.70 

13  H,1 
11.23 
1Z76 

11  40 
10.24 
11.70 
13  70 

13  70 
1Z65 

14  14 

12  76 
11.99 

11  WV 

13  71) 
9.06 

10,66 

14  19 
l.r  20 
12.65 

10  6/J 

12  65 

14  19 
11.93 
11.  18 
12  63 
1163 
13.85 
11.40 
11.  16 
11.25 

11  .15 

11  93 
1O50 
14.28 
10  94 

12  KO 
11.  5j 
12  15 
11.95 
11.53 
11.49 
11.90 

10  64 

15  50 
11.99 
11.16 
1103 
1187 
10.68 
11.90 
1180 
11.6!I 
11.  18 
1L23 
1123 

11  65 

iai3 

13.67 
a  93 
11.93 
11.40 
1114 
1178 

12  76 

11  40 

12  76 
11  25 
1143 
1181) 
1103 
11.11 
11  19 
11.68 
13.70 
11  19 
1180 
1L99 
11.  14 

11  19 
1125 

10  66 
10.  SO 
10.50 

12  35 

11  40 
13.43 
11.40 
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Xesidential  rates  oumpared — CJontlnued 


Community 


New    York    rate*    for    entfre 
6  lata — C  on  t ;  ntieJ 
Chk-hwier 

Chitt*nf.npo 


ChittenanKO  Station 

Charch\-ille 

Churuhusw) — 

Cicem     

Ciwinnatus 

Clancy  villa 

Clarence 


Clarenr*  Center 

Clarendon 

Clark  Mills — 

ClM-k<»on 

Clvksvllla 

C  laverock. 


PofHila- 
tiuu 


Zikilo- 
watt- 
huurs 


40  kOo-   100  kilo-  ZW  kilo-  .100  kilo- 
watt-   I   watt-    I   watt-    1    watt- 
bours      hours  i  hours      hours 


ResidmtUU  rates  compared — Continued 


Clayton 

Clayvllle- 
C  lemons. 


Clermont 

Cleveland 

Clifton  Pprines 

Clinton 

Clinton  Comers 

Clintondala 

Clyde  

Clymar 

Cobleskni 

Coeymans 

Cohorton 

Cohoe^ 


Cold  Brook 

Cold  9i»rinn   

Cold  Spring  Harbor 

Cold  Water 

Colden 

Coldenbam 

Collins 

Collins  Center 

Colonie 

Colton         

Columblavllla 

Commack 

Comstock 

Cooewis.— 

Conpeir« 

Connelly 

Constable  villa 

Consuntia 

Cooks  Falls- 

Do  

Coopers  Plalna 

Cooperstown 

Copake        

Copake  Falb 

Copenhagen 

Copiafue 

Coram         

Corl>ettsville 

Corfu    

Corinth 


Cornlnf . 

Cornwall -— — 

Cornwall  VOlaita 

Cortland 

Cossayuna . . 

CottakUl 

Cove  Neck 

Coxsafkle 

CralBSvaie 

Cranberrv'  Lake 

Craryville 

Creek  Locki— . 

Crosoent 

Cropljan 

Croraeyvllla 


Croton  Falls — 

Croton  on  Hudson 

Crown  Point 

Cmgers ■ — 

Cuba    

Cuddebarttvilto 

CutchojtiiP 

CuyterviUe 

Dalton .-- 

Dannemora -— 

Dansviilc    . 

Darien  Center 

Dayton.  

Pe  Kalb  Junction — 

De  Ruyter — _. 

Deans  boro . 

Deer  Psrk 

I  >efpriet 

Delanson 

Dele  van .■■ 

Delhi 

Ivlmar 

iK'lphl  Falls _— . 

I>epauville . 

r>epew 

Deposit 

L>«rby 


Community 


Nrw    York    n\le<    for    entire 
State-  C'ontmued. 

De«  it  t 

DnuT  • 

Ijjckinson  Contw — . — 

D<>M>s  Ferry 

Dolcevilli'       

T')over  Plains 

Downs  vlUe 

Doyle.    

Dre.sdrn 

Dry den 

I^unde* 

Dunkirk      

Dun^back  Ferry — 

I)tirham  

l^urhamville 

Durlandville 

Dykemans 

F.ftcle  Bridce 

F.aslc  Mtlls..., 

Karlvllle      

Vast  Aurora  --- 

F..-.st  Blooinfield 

T.fiSl  Branch  

Fast  Chatham 

East  Durham -. 

Kast  Frankfort 

East  Oreenbuah 

East  Hampton 

Do  

Ea.«it  Herkimer 

East  Hills       

East  Islip    -    

East  Kinjr"=ton 

East  Marlon 

East  Moriches 

Efvst  Northport 

East  Norwich 

East  Otto    

Fa-rt  Patrhopne 

East  Pembroke 

East  QuoRue    

East  Kan'lolph 

EiiSt  Rochester 

East  Rockaway 

East  Rush      

East  Retniiket 

East  Springfield 

East  PyPMiisa 

East  Williamson 

Ea.st  WUlisUm 

East  Worcester 

Easton   

Ea.stport 

East  view 

Eaton  

Ebenetar 

Eddyville 

Eden 

EdenviUe 

Edmeston 

Edwards 

Eptsertsville 

Elba      

Elbridpe        

Eliza!)ethtown_ 

Ellenbiirj!  C«nter— 

Ellenviile  

EllitottviUe 

Ellisburf 

Elma 

Elmira  .       

Elmirs  Het(?hts 

Elmont      

Elmsford 

ELsjnere 

Elwood 

Endicott 

Do 

Endwell 

Ephratah 

Es'ypus .___ 

Es,sex 

Etna  

Evans     .      

E  vans  M  ills 

Fahiua 

Fairfield    — 

Fttirhaven 

Fnirmo'.int 

Fairport  

FiiirvifW 

Kulroncr 

Faneher      — 

Faniiinedale 

Farnham     

Favc-tti'Tille 

Ffl't-;  Mills _.. 

Fcrridale   

Fetira  Bush 

Fillmore      

Findlev  Lake 

Firthciifle. 


Popula- 
tion 


!  21  ktlo- 
watt- 
1  hours 


40  kilo-   100  kilo-  ZV)  kHo-  .VIO  kilo- 
watt-       watt-    I    watt-        watl- 
huurs      hours      hours      bours 


I 


GOO 
1,020 

2f>y 

5.741  I 
3.  SfN  I 
1. 1011  I 

632 

750 

278 

686 

1.086 

17,  «« 

529 

250 

625 

2eo 

300 

300 

fiOO 

808 
1815 

331 

250 

250 

275 

500 

610 
LW4 
1.934 

550 

279 

LSIT 
600 
270 
335 

1180 
731 
ZW 
8fd 
fiOO 
495 
502 

6.627 

1340 
300 
834 
3/i0 

1646 
400 
493 

:oo 
3:^7 
9rM 

1.000 
400 

2,600 
040 
870 
Z10 
C50 
562 
520 
492 
462 
636 
300 

a280 
978 
253 

son 

47.  39? 

5.061 

492 

2935 

1.300 

1.010 

16,231 

16.231 

1.100 

949 

350 

400 

300 

350 

514 

267 

2i0 

562 

300 

1604 

1.500 

8.579 

250 

8.37:t 

4, '.3 

ZOOh 

500 

620 

350 

488 

257 

750 


81 


18 
1.70 
1,70 
1.70 
1.70 
2  S"") 
Z13 
1,63 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 

.M 
1.18 
102 
L78 
104 

i:« 

1  65 

LIH 

113 

1.63 

1.66 

113 

128 

102 

1.70 

1.18 

L85 

111 

L45 

1  72 

L72 

1.7S 

1.S5 

L72 

1.72 

1.72 

L59 

1.72 

L.19 


.85 
63 
59 
57 
50 
1.72 
118 
L18 
1.65 
1.  .19 
1.65 
1.65 
1.72 
1.70 
118 
1.63 
L78 
1.  .M> 
2.04 
113 
L70 
1.13 
1.59 
205 
Z  13 
113 
L84 
L75 
L72 
L63 
1.55 
L.55 
1.59 
L70 
LIS 
L13 
1.  11 
1.65 
L65 
1.65 
102 
113 
L90 
LSO 
L70 
L67 
L70 
Lfi5 
1.18 
1.18 
1.78 
.93 
1.59 
L72 
1.  ,19 
1.18 
1.70 
163 
L18 
L65 
LSO 
L78 


81.81 
145 
2.45 
145 
145 
3.50 
3.25 
131 
180 
2  80 

Z80 

1.33 

1.81 

2  79 

Z60 

3.24 

3.50 

Z40 

Lhl 

3.25 

Z31 

Z40 

3.25 

Z88 

179 

2  45 

1.81 

182 

3.38 

Z20 

Z54 

l.M 

155 

Z82 

144 

Z.M 

2  M 

Z26 

Z44 

Z36 

Z82 

2.31 

2  26 

2  24 

2  26 
ZM 

3  25 
1.81 
2.40 
2  26 
2  40 
2.40 
2  44 
Z45 
3.25 
131 

2  55 
Z26 

3  24 
3.25 
145 
1.70 
Z26 
3.10 
3  25 
3.25 
Z52 
150 
142 
Z31 
ZSO 
ZSO 
2  26 
145 
L81 
L70 
1.66 
140 
140 
140 
179 
3.25 
180 
136 
145 
129 
2  45 
240 

1  81 
1.80 
166 
L45 

2  26 
2M 
2  26 
1.81 
2  45 
3.22 
l.bi 
140 
136 
155 


$3.66 
149 
149 

6.20 
153 
6  50 
5  63 
1  15 
5  30 
5.20 

5  30 
Z61 

3  66 
4.89 

4  C5 
.    5.80 

6  50 
140 

aee 

.V65 
1  15 
185 
6  65 
5.38 
189 
153 
3  66 
5.85 
7.61 
3.76 

&3e 

5.26 

4.65 

5.85 

5  14 

&26  I 

6.26 

116 

6.14 

116 

a85 

116 

4  41 
4.67 
1  16 
6.26 

5  W 
3.66 

4  85 
107 
140 
140 
5.  14 
5.20 

5  65 
115 
165 
4.16 
5.80 
6.65 
4.49 
3.06 
llfl 
6.50 
6.  19 
6.19 
4.62 
6.50 
132 

1  15 
116 
4.16 
167 
6.20 
3.66 
3.06 

3  11 
160 
160 
140 
189 
8.19 
6.20 
116 
149 
125 
1,13 

4  85 
3.  6« 
3  30 
165 

2  93 
116 
6.26 
118 
3.66 
149 
6.62 
3.66 
185 
116 
4.05 


•6  91 

8  24 
a  24 

a  70 

8.28 
10  50 

9  66 
7.25 
8  90 
0  30 

8  30 
6  82 
a  91 

a  42 
a40 

9.80 

10  GO 
7.65 

a  91 

9.65 
7.15 

a  43 

9  65 
9.38 

a  43 
a  28 
a  91 

10.36 
15.  11 

7.11 

9.36 

9.38 

a  18 

10  86 
9  14 
9.36 
9.36 
7.41 
9  14 
7.41 

10  36 
7  35 
7  83 
a  67 
7.41 
9.36 
9.65 
a  91 
a  42 
a  67 
7.66 
7.66 
9.14 
a  70 
9.65 
7.25 

ai8 

7.41 
9.80 
9.65 
a  49 
6.31 
7.41 
9.00 
9.  19 
9.19 
a  23 
9.87 

a  37 

7.25 
a  91 

a  91 
a  67 
a  70 
a  91 
a  31 
a  61 

7.80 
7.60 
7.65 

a4? 

9.19 
•  30 

7.41 

a34 

7.60 

a  28 
a  42 
a  91 

6.35 

a  18 

5.  18 
7.41 
9.28 
7.41 

a  91 
a  24 

9.62 

a(*i 
a  42 

7.41 

au 


$10  88 

11  9> 

11  «» 

13  TO 

12  (13 
1.1.  .10 
12  <i5 
12  2.'J 
11  .'.5 
II  9S 
11  ,15 
10  ttS 

10  64 

11  1(2 

12  15 
JI3  43 

15  ,10 

11  40 

10  66 

12  65 
12  25 
12  SO 
12  65 
14  28' 

11  93 

12  03 
10  »i6 

13  85 
25  11 

10  88 
1178 
1Z78 

11  68 
13.  85 
14.14 
1Z78 
1Z78 
11  18 
1114 

11  10 
L3  83 

12  25 
1Z21 
13.67 

11  10 

12  78 
1Z63 

10  68 
12  80 

12  17 
1)40 

11  40 
14   14 

13  70 

12  65 
1Z2A 
11  6S 

11  18 
13.43 

12  65 

13  49 

9  08 
11.  16 
12  25 
14.  19 

11  19 
11.73 

iai3 

IZ13 
1Z2S 

10  68 
10  68 

12  17 

13  70 
10  68 

9  08 

8  38 

10  50 

10  50 
11.40 
11.93 
1119 

11  95 
11.  18 
11.99 
11.25 

12  03 
12  80 
10.68 
lO  10 
11.68 

8  93 
10  81 
12  74 
II.  16 

10  64 

11  99 

12  '.2 

10  tA 
12  W 

11  14 
1L68 


1^ 


i  ■  - 


•i  }■ 


HI'i. 

Mcmct&u)  uue 

IVi 

i«4    1 

X  XI    1 

3.  ;j  ; 

lU..'   1 

;:!.  .J 

}\>u,- 

I'oint    

9Tt 

it:! 

2«  I 

i  U  i 

».  U 

14.  14 

Bin:' 

I  Poiat. 

♦  «.) 

1  *i 

2.  NO 

i30  1 

a,  30 

11  .VS 

BolH 

'HUA-  — — .■■.. 

WO 

LTJ 

164  i 

&»  1 

9.» 

117% 

rh<»iTy  Vall<?3r..„„ 

Chi^ti»r         

Ctxstertowo ^ 


aj» 

1  ■■( 

:  (I 

4.  IS 

7  25  1 

12  25 

707 

1   ■■ 

:  1(1 

4  40 

7  fVS  1 

11   40 

.154 

2    'J 

.i  -M 

S  SO 

9  wj 

U  43 

2tMS 

1.U5 

140 

4.40 

7.63 

11.40 

1722 
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Jtesidcntlal  rates  eomparrd — Continued 


Commaatty 


\ 
,If««    Y'>rk   ntM   for  rntiN 

—  ^  riyttrn  UUad 

FbbJEiU 

fbuidm    

ririsriUBsaM 

riorBl  P«rk 

riorMa       

riow«r  HiU 

riy  Cf«*k 

Foods      -.^ 

Forest  Room ^^ 

FnrMtport 

FnnvtTflte 

Fo;i  Ann         

Fori  Covintrton 

r.rt  K.lwwil  .^ 

F'rrt  HiintT .. 

Fort  Joha-ioa .„._ 

F-rt  NtilVr  

F'.rt  MontjonKTy 

>  .ft  !"l»iin ___•.. 

Ko»  lrT\  111* 

Frankfort 

FrMikltn  

FrAsklin  .-^prinn 

Fnuiklin  Sfjutre 

FrmnklinvtXie 

F>«dool» 

'^IB?!:-::::::::::::: 

FrMTfll* 


I 


2S  kilo-   40  kilo-  l(W  kilo-  230  kilo-  .VX>  kllo- 
wMt-       watt-    I   wklt-    j   watt-       watt- 
boon      iMJurs      hours  i   buurs   ■   buurs 


Frryibuah 

FnefxWiJp 

--FuHon        

Fi^lionham 

FittianTilta 

OabrttLi 

OMaMTilto 

OawvTMrt 

Oarbntt         „ 

OartJrn  fity     .   

Oani^-n  City  P«rk.... 

0»r<l«>nvill*    _ 

Orwm-rvjlUs 

OnrrtsAn 

Ga,it<ort 

O^fWMO. 

0*mm  .. 


Ovnmatova 

Oh^nt    .    

Oitvwn         

Oiir^rfiTtU* 

Olaaro 

Ofc-n  Cov* „ 

r<>n  Urmi ,.- _. 

(■lion  Pvk 

iilt-nfJ^M 

OlrnhiHn    

0»«is  Falhi  

Olpuwood  IjWHllng 

01<i\pr<villi>   . ... ._, 

Oolilen  Bri'lw 

Ooo<l  tlroiiiid4__ 

Oi.r*!Vii  .„_„... 

Oi»i^i«"n         __- 

((oini-rrwiir 

(ituivrnw'ur ... 

Oowaiuts ___..„ 

("ir»r:Hi 

( imham»%-il1» 

(imriil  (lorv*   

(inmitvirw  oo  Hudsoo... 

('•r:uivill«      

(Irfat  !«^nil      

Orfat  .N><'k 

lirvsl  Nwk  K»t«tos 

(irf.il  .Nwk  Flua 

("•n"«'i>  UlitnU ... 

(irt<<'n<ljU» __. 

(In^ne     . ...... ..... 

Orv«-p.lairn 

r>rr*ni>ort .._..„... 

(Jr^Tix  *!• . 

(Iroctivitl* . 

tirwnwich  .. 

<inNpn»i>o<l       

Ctreentruud  Lak« 

(iroton  .... _— . 

<}niv«l»nd  ....___ „- 

('•ii:!<1«rUnd. 

ill;  'f.ird 

IIa.!ley 

llH'ti^tt 

M.-wu*        

l!.-ii.fk*N>rr>    

Hn;T>M  FaUs 

HA!«ut« 

U.-ia       

^aIT!^lQrf 

liAOMieo — 


etc 

3H6 
4M 

10.  Oil 
822 
308 
32S 

1.170 
27» 
416 
677 
3M 
7M 

I.»S0 
308 

(ca 

314 
8A0 

1725 
-2flO 

4.303 
451 
360 

4.000 

1021 

.VS14 

15,  4*7 

15.467 

374 

1.103 
2i« 

1.  IM 
114«2 
400 
831 
300 
270 
320 

aoo 

7.180 

i.nao 

l.C« 

1.  aoo 

1,400 

aoo 
lasi 

l«kOS3 

son 

3(IU 

7.10 
401) 

aiQ 

1.40» 

11.  4.10 
1.VM1 

&M» 
980 

•00 
18.  SSI 

3.V) 
21 OW 

aoo 

500 
500 

18»1 
■  4.015 

4.015 

S,04i 
572 
325 
3lX) 
252 

8,483 
400 

4.010 

1.73H 
S30 

4.331 
305 

1.379 

i.2r 

10«2 

1.500 
4«7 

12W 
400 
S32 

1004 
SAO 
300 
4<V 
400 
M7 
MO 
258 

sen 

350 

1731 

300 


$1M 

2.02 
I.K5 
2.  13 
1  5« 
104 
1.72 
Z  13 


1  27 
1.75 
1.70 
1  « 
1.27 
1.  70 
1.77 
1.27 
1.27 
1  27 
104 
1.77 
1.  90 

1  39 

2  13 
L70 
L5S 
1  5B 
1.44 
1  35 
1.  SO 
1  90 
1.50 
1.77 
1  «5 
1.57 
l.«5 
1.77 
1.75 
1  SO 
1.77 
1  50 
1.90 
ISO 
I  (O 
1.96 
103 

1  S« 
1.85 
1.75 
XOS 

2  13 
1  r 
%» 
1.65 
1  13 
102 

in 

1.72 
1.70 
1.70 
103 
1.27 
1.72 
I  r 
136 
1  85 
1  90 
104 
1  70 
1.  SO 
1.63 
1.  IS 
i02 
1  13 
1  M 
LBS 
1.70 
1.71 
1.71 

1.  n 
L25 
1.27 
1  95 
1.72 
1  71 
1.72 
102 
1.05 
1.90 
104 
1.50 
1.50 
MS 

2.  13 
1.63 

i.r 

1  65 
I  90 
102 

i.rj 

105 
1.63 
113 


$5,35 
2.7V 

2  82 
3.2S 
136 
3.34 
154 
3.35 
1.90 
150 
145 
131 
1  99 
1« 
1  99 
I  » 
1.99 
1  99 

3  24 
1  99 
126 
100 
3.25 
143 
126 
136 
104 
I  95 
126 
IM 
126 
1  9U 
140 
129 
140 
1  99 
150 
180 
1.90 
136 
138 
130 
131 
177 
179 
136 
140 
150 
3.10 
3  23 
1  99 
1K8 
140 
3.25 
179 
134 
134 
14« 
143 

i:» 

1  »9 
154 
1  99 
3.50 
183 
180 
134 
143 
113 
131 

1  SI 

2  79 
3.25 
177 
186 
143 
134 
134 
134 
1.92 
1  99 
183 
154 
163 
154 
179 
140 
180 

3  24 
100 
126 
1  SI 
3  35 
1  40 
1.90 
140 
115 
179 
Z.^4 
3.  10 
2.31 
1125 


$11.33 
4.89 
5.85 
3.63 
4.67 
3.80 
3.36 
3.65 
194 
4.90 
4.49 
4.15 
3.94 
4.49 
194 
194 
194 
194 
3-80 
194 
4.16 
4.19 
5.fi3 
4.53 
167 
116 
164 
190 
167 
&» 
116 
194 
4.85 
4.25 
4.40 
3  94 
4.  71 
5.30 
3.94 
116 
167 
167 
1  13 
0.58 
180 
116 
185 

4.  UO 
3.50 
3.63 
194 
5.28 
5.00 
3.63 
4.80 
&36 
&36 
149 
149 
4.89 
194 
&2S 
194 
6.50 
3.83 
&30 
SlSO 
149 
195 
115 
16A 
4.89 
5.65 
&.58 
111 
149 
3.36 
3.36 
3.36 
194 
194 
3.00 
126 
5.06 
3.36 
180 
140 
3.30 

5.  M 
50 
1« 
«6 
65 
40 
94 


140 
195 
4.89 
5.26 
5.50 
115 
165 


S117« 
8.43 
10.33 
9.63 
8.67 
0.80 
9.36 
9.65 
7.19 
8.90 
8.34 
7  25 
7.19 
124 
7  10 
7  19 
7.19 
7.  19 
9.80 
7.19 
7.41 
0.00 
9.6ft 
8.38 
&67 
7.41 
6.39 
7.00 
8.67 
9.30 
7.41 
7.  19 
8.42 
7.50 
7.65 

7.  19 

8.  76 
8.30 
7.  19 
7.41 
167 
167 
7.  2S 
0.80 
142 
7  41 
8.43 
190 

9.  OO 
9.65 

7  19 
9  28 

8  JO 

9  63 
a  43 
9.38 
9.36 
8.34 
8.24 

a42 

7.19 
9.36 
7  19 

laso 

10.33 
130 
0.80 
8.34 

6.70 
7  25 
&91 
8.43 
9.65 
9.80 
9.11 
134 
9.38 
9.36 

a.3« 

7.74 
7.10 
0.50 
9.36 
9.63 
9.36 
143 
7.65 
8.30 
9  SO 

6  25 

7  41 
6.91 
0  63 
7.65 
7.19 

7  65 

6  70 

8  43 

9  26 
9.00 

7  35 
9.63 


$17.78 
11.03 
1185 
116.5 
12.  17 
1X43 
11  76 
12.  Si 
lUM 
11.65 
II  99 
1135 
10-94 
11  «> 
ltt9« 

ia»t 
ia»4 
ia94 

1143 

10  94 
IL  16 

16  .W 
1165 
12.0,1 
1117 

11.  l<i 

la  14 

11  45 

12  17 
11.95 
II   IS 

10.  iK 

12.  '*"> 

11.  25 
11   40 

in.»4 

1.5.  51 
11   5.5 

10.  »4 

11.  16 
U  17 
11  17 
1125 
12.98 

11  92 
11.  16 

12  81) 

11  6.S 

12  2.'. 
12 -M 

10  <H 
14  2S 

11  45 

12  lis 
11  92 
12.76 
1176 
11  99 
11  99 
11.92 
10.94 
12.76 
10.94 
I.V50 
118.S 
11  .^S 
1143 
11  99 

9.45 
1125 
10.66 
11.92 
1165 
1198 

11  11 
11.99 
12.76 
1176 
1179 
12.74 

10  <M 

17  00 

12  76 
16  91 
1176 
11.92 
11.40 
11.55 
1143 
10.00 
II.  16 
10.  66 
liM 

11  10 

10  94 
11.40 

9  *•> 

11  92 
12.76 
li  25 

12  25 
Uo6 


Residential  rates  compared — Continued 


Community 


Topula- 
iion 


New    York    mt«   for   fnltre 
Stat*— I'ont  Inuetl. 

Uamiitoo 

Hamlin      

Hammond  

HammuDiL^port 

IlMmpton  bays 

lIiinotN  k  

Ildnait.al     

liarpursvtlle 

Harrlmaa 

HarrisoQ 

Ilarruville 

iiiirt.olsle 

Martwic-k 

Hai'tinKS  oD  Uudaon 

II:lU|>|>iillf!e 

Hav  iTsir  j«r 

Hawthornp  ..      

H«yn«T<v  ilia 

Hf-mltK-k     __. 

Honipf«t»*ail     

tli.m(>stpa(i  Gardens 

H<»n.lerv)U 

HenrM'tta , 

HiTk  imcr 

ILTmoa 

Homngs 

Hfuvelton 

J!e»>tt         

Hewlcti  Bay  Park 

llcwWtt  Neik 

Ili.ksMllo  ..... 

llijlh  Kills 

HiehUnd         

HiehUud  Falls 

MighUnd  .MU1» 

llijhview 

HilU.'irn 

llills-lal* 

H;Uon  

H  in;ro<l 

Hii).s.lHle     

Ilnag  ("orners 

Ili-I.irl 

Holbrook 

llojcomb... 

Udllrind. 


Holland  Patent 

Hnlley  

IIolniKiville 

Hollsville 

Ilomfr   

Ilor.poye       

llnnmye  Falls 

Hoosiok         

lI.Kisuk  Falls 

Mof.kinlon 

Horn.ll 

1!  Tvhfads 

H'xiehton 

Il'>»«r.l. 

H.iwelU      

Howes  Cavw 

H!ibhvds>  ille 

Hudson         

Ihid-'on  Falls 

H'iirh<i>nville 

Hueu«-nol 

Huihfrton 

Hunte 

Hiinfr     ... 

Huntinrton 

Huntmrton  Bay 

Huntinirton  .■^taiioa 

Hurley         

H'.srifvville 

Hydp  I'ark 

Ilion  

Indian  Lake 

Inlt>t       

Int»'Tl.*ken _^____ 

Inwiio>|        

Ir"n.lr'iuoit-._. 

IrMni         

Inincton 

L«land  Park 

l>o 

Isllp        

Ixlip  Terrace 

Ith.nra        

Ja.Tir5f>ort 

Jani«.5tiiwn 

Janie.^viUe 

Jxt^T. 

Jav       . 

J.*ldo     

JofTprson 

JeiTpr«>nviUe 

>w««tt         

John.shtin; 

Johnson. 

Johr»5ie»n  City 

Juhuioaburt 


1. 


1.700 
5<iO 
364 

1.063 

1.  ir 

1,427 
410 
400 
657 

l.-iOO 
896 

1500 
4:0 

7.097 
.■>38 

3.621 

1000 

300 

317 

UfA) 

1,  inii 
."kjo 

10.  44« 
577 
274 
578 

1350 
407 
2.V1 

6.772 
300 

1000 

1910 
800 
250 
,303 
500 
933 
350 
300 
305 
5W 
321 
294 
825 
337 

1,558 
350 
315 

1195 
700 

1.187 
296 

1755 

750 

16.2.10 

1430 
300 
400 
260 
250 
2.^ 
11337 

6.449 
300 
500 
421) 
300 
«24 

1683 
357 

1614 
400 
800 

1.300 

0.800 
390 
251 
660 

8.193 

11024 

2.10 

1067 

1.003 

1.003 

1183 

1.002 

3a  TM 

111 

45.1.15 

HUO 

■2sn 

400 
2.10 
300 
44'< 
2.V> 

r6 

500 

11 .167 

400 


25k.lo- 

40  kilo- 

!00 kilo-  3S0  kilo- 

SOOkilo- 

watl- 

watt- 

watt- 

walt- 

watt- 

buun 

Lours 

bours 

bours 

bonrs 

$1.5.1 

$2.25 

$4.55 

r.80 

$11.55 

1.  ,19 

136 

4.  16 

7.41 

10  «*! 

1.91 

171 

151 

9.01 

16.51 

1.90 

180 

8.30 

H.30 

11  .M 

1.85 

1.82 

5.85 

10.35 

13  85 

113 

3  23 

5.63 

9.65 

12  6.1 

1.57 

129 

4  35 

7  50 

11.11 

I  65 

2.40 

4.50 

7.50 

10.50 

104 

124 

5  80 

O80 

1143 

1.70 

145 

5  30 

8.70 

13  70 

1  70 

145 

149 

8.34 

11  99 

1.70 

145 

5.20 

8.70 

13.70 

1  13 

3  25 

3.65 

9.65 

12  6.1 

1.70 

2  45 

5.30 

8.70 

13  70 

1  72 

154 

3  36 

9  36 

12  76 

1.96 

177 

3.58 

9.89 

12  98 

L70 

2  45 

6.30 

170 

13  70 

1.18 

I  81 

166 

6.91 

10  66 

1.  .19 

136 

4  18 

7  41 

11   16 

1.39 

2  26 

4  67 

167 

1217 

1.19 

226 

4.67 

8.67 

12  17 

1.  72 

142 

4  32 

8..T7 

12  12 

I  59 

2  26 

4  41 

7  83 

12  21 

1.45 

2  30 

3  76 

7.11 

10  8rt 

1.70 

2  45 

149 

8  34 

11  99 

1.70 

2  45 

149 

8  24 

11  *t 

1.70 

2  45 

149 

8  34 

11   99 

1.57 

2  24 

167 

a  67 

13  67 

1.57 

2  24 

4.67 

8  67 

n  67 

1.57 

2  24 

167 

8  67 

13  67 

1.72 

2  54 

5  26 

9  36 

12  76 

2.02 

2  79 

189 

8  42 

11   93 

1.78 

2  55 

163 

8  IS 

11  68 

104 

124 

3.80 

9.80 

13  43 

104 

134 

3.80 

O80 

13  43 

109 

2  93 

5.75 

10  08 

13  20 

1.96 

^Tl 

5.58 

9  09 

12  9H 

128 

288 

3.28 

0  28 

1»  28 

1.59 

226 

141 

7.83 

12  21 

1.90 

180 

5.30 

8  30 

11.  .1,1 

1.19 

136 

116 

7  41 

11    16 

1.27 

1.99 

104 

7  19 

10.94 

1  13 

133 

5  65 

0  63 

12  «V,1 

1.72 

134 

6.26 

0  26 

12  76 

1  63 

2  40 

185 

143 

12  80 

1.63 

2  31 

115 

7  25 

12  25 

1.70 

2  45 

1.13 

8.2s 

12  03 

1.35 

1  09 

104 

5  52 

8  89 

113 

125 

5.65 

9  65 

12  «.1 

1.72 

144 

5.14 

9  14 

H   11 

L34 

100 

188 

7  13 

10  8M 

1.59 

126 

116 

7  41 

li.  16 

1.59 

2  26 

116 

7  41 

11   16 

1.90 

250 

130 

7.80 

11   .VI 

L90 

150 

130 

7.80 

11.55 

1.70 

145 

4.49 

8.34 

11  99 

1.65 

140 

3.00 

8.30 

11    45 

1.55 

130 

116 

6.91 

10  86 

1.65 

140 

185 

8.43 

12  *) 

1.90 

180 

5.30 

8.30 

11   5.1 

109 

192 

5.75 

10.08 

1120 

1.56 

140 

4.40 

7.63 

11   40 

113 

133 

8.65 

0  65 

12  65 

1.77 

1.99 

194 

7.  19 

10  94 

1.27 

1.99 

194 

7.19 

10  94 

I.  7S 

155 

4.65 

8.  18 

11  68 

109 

103 

5.75 

10.08 

1320 

1.59 

136 

116 

7.41 

10.81 

1.65 

140 

183 

143 

12  80 

103 

179 

180 

8.42 

11  92 

L72 

134 

5.36 

0  26 

12  7« 

1.73 

134 

3.26 

9.28 

12  76 

L72 

154 

5.36 

0  36 

12  76 

102 

179 

186 

8.43 

11  9-2 

162 

123 

3.G2 

0  62 

12  62 

102 

179 

180 

142 

11.93 

1.03 

1.53 

175 

8.  15 

8  6.1 

144 

133 

8.72 

11  72 

21   73 

135 

140 

120 

9.20 

14-20 

1  90 

180 

8.30 

9  30 

11.95 

1.  .17 

124 

167 

8  67 

13  67 

1.59 

136 

141 

7.83 

12  21 

1.63 

131 

115 

7  33 

12  2,1 

1.70 

143 

3.30 

8.70 

13  70 

1.91 

196 

196 

10.46 

1,1  46 

1.57 

124 

4.67 

8.67 

13  67 

1.73 

154 

3  36 

0  36 

12  76 

1.71 

134 

3  28 

9.36 

12  76 

L7S 

150 

190 

8  90 

11   M 

1.85 

183 

8.83 

10  33 

1183 

.80 

1.25 

155 

180 

8.  .13 

I.  1< 

1.81 

166 

191 

10  66 

1.90 

280 

5.30 

8.30 

11   .15 

1  13 

125 

5.19 

OI9 

14    19 

1.19 

136 

116 

7.41 

10  «1 

2  13 

123 

163 

9.63 

11  «5 

lfi2 

121 

3.63 

9.63 

12  63 

202 

179 

180 

143 

II.  93 

1.65 

140 

140 

7  65 

11.  40 

209 

193 

5.73 

10.08 

13  30 

1  65 

140 

130 

7.50 

10.  .V) 

L63 

131 

lU 

7.25 

1123 

Ivpodt 

Derby 


.  !*7 

bou 


4.  ii> 

136 


lis 


7.41 


11.16 


Firthclifle- 


730 


L<S 
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Residenticl  mtea  eompmrr^ — Continued 


Sesidential  rates  compared — Continued 


KinfB  I'oiut.. 

Kmpt.m 

KirWland.- 

Kirlrvillo — 

Klrlrw(.*>d.-_— — -— 

Kiskai.>m 

Knowl('5^•i!lo.. 

I.«  FarvroviUe 

Lackawar.na 

lj»cona.  

Lakf  Clear  Junction 

Lakt  CfoTt:^ 

Lake  lluntingtoo 

lAke  Kntrine  

Lake  T'lar  1 1  Villace 

Lake  RonWotikom*- 

Lake  .^uri^ss 

Lake  Vh-w 

Lakeview  _. 
LakeviUe... 

l>o 

Lakfwood  - 
Lanc*.<ter.— 
Langfofd... 
Lorchmont 

LMseUsxille 

LaXtinptown 

Laurel  — 

LawTrnce  

LawTorsville 

Lc  Roy 

Lcbau'wi  .-Springs 

Lee  Ccnur 

Le«>d»  -.- 

Leicester 

I^eon   .  - 

Loo  rtsrdov  ille — 

l.<»»-i.«ton 

I>»Tiiu:ton 

Liberty 

Lilly  Dale- 

Lima     -    -  — 

Lime*»one  - 

Lincklaen   . 

Lincoln  I'vk _.. 

Lincoln«l>il* -— 

Lindeohurst — 

Lisbon — 

Lisle    

Little  Falls 

LitUe  (.f».nese« — 

Little  V»Key 

Livenot'l 

Li\  inFst<.>n   . 

Livingston  Manor 

Livonia     

Lloyd  Harbor 

Lofif  

Lock(>oft   __. 

LortMt  Valley 

Lo^y  

Ixing  Bt'seh 

Lomt  Kddy 

Lonit  I.<ako — 

Looniis 

Ixirraine    

I>oud<.nvillo.- 

I.owTilW'   

Ixidkiwville.. 

I^aerrie     

I.ycnmiiie .._ 

Lynhro-.k 

I.ynd<>nviUe...„ — _ 

Lyon<;        

Lyons  Falls 

>i»<"e<lon    

Marhia? 
Madi'^on 
Madrid 

Mahopac 

Maho;mf  Falb 
Maine   .  -- 

Maiden  un  Uudsoo. 


New    York    rate?    for   entire 
etati^— roiitiuucd. 

MaloW 

Malveme — 

M  ainaruncck.,. . .-.— 

Miinrb«<sti'r..__ — - 

M  uobasst't . . .... — ..— 

Maxilius 

Maiinsville   

Mtuior  n.Hven 

Manorvllle. 

M  aralhoii 

Mar»-llu.<     —  - 

MaroeUax  FUls 

MarKanjtviUo 

Marion 

Marlboro 

MarykiK  11 

Maryland 

Massa|>equa 

MiKisaiH^iua  Park 

MnNsooa _-...™, 

M*iUc 

.Mat  iiM^oyk 

Mattituck 

Mavhniok 

.Mayfl.ll   - 

Mayvillc     

M  ci  )(i!ioiich 

.Mo<irnw      . 

McKownville     - 

.MfA^lowiiuTi'  I'ark 

Mf<'haiii(Mlle 

Mcdford 

MixlioH      

Mi'llenvUlo 

MplnK«< 

MiOville  

Mt'tnphLs 

Meoands ...- ~. 

MfjKion 

Morulian..._„ — 

M  errick 

Mexi(V)         . _... 

Mlddli'  Kails   .    

Middlf  iJranville _ 

Mi. Ml.'  Hope 

Mi.l.il.-  Ivl-uid 

MI<l.ll.'tMin! 

M  nldl"port 

Middli'St'l 

Middli'town 

MiddloviUe 

MiWord      

Mill  Neck 

Milibrir.k , 

Miller  Pl.ioe 

Mlllerton    _. 

Milli>ort    

M  ill  wood 

M  ilU)n 

Minw>li — 

Mlnetto  

M  iiM>\  Ule 

Minoa 

Moilena 

^Io^lawk        - .    — 

Mohe„»n  Hojghts 

Modocaii  Lake 

Moira  

MoucHUiLS  Alley ,_ 

Monroe    ... .-  -■ 

Moiisey 

Montauk  _. 

Montezuma  

Montrorii.  ry 

Montiirllo    

Mont<.>ur  Falls 

Mouers    

Moravia 

Morlah 

M  oriches 

Morrw        

M  orrL>ionvUla 

Morristown 

Morru-^Tille 

MoltviUe    

Mount  KIsco 

Mount  Mifiregor 

Mount  Morris 

Mount  Sinai  .... 

Mount  I  pU-in 

Mount  Vernon — 

Mountain  Dale 

Mountainville 

Munifuril 

Munn!<Tillo    

Mnnsey  I'ark 

Munson      

Muttonlovtrn — 

Nanuet    

Napanoc'h 

Naples    

NarrowsbuTK 


!  11  kilo- '  40  kHo-  100  kflo-  250  tn^v  .inn  kilo- 
watt-    '   watt-       watt-    1   watt-       watt- 
hours      hours      hours      bours      hours 


1, 


1256 

iv,7r/i 

1.429 
1.100 
1,538 

813 

370 

411 

880 
I,  OKI 

MO 

771 

TOO 
1,1-Vi 

375 

350 
1.36(1 

400 
10.  637 

300 

4M 
1.038 
1,  1."^ 

1,373 

2'i0 

1,0S2 

506 

,S(NI 

7,924 

772 

6.071 

47,1 

310 

5K0 

3,10 

L522 

IV) 

2M 

7.000 

1.3«7 

396 

6.10 

3'jn 

»I0 
94K 

,5;« 

IV) 

21.7:6 

7t» 

4fll 

51'> 

1.2i»i 

I'lO 

UUt 

3WI 

400  1 

1,80,1 

8.  1,M 

i(X) 

7K7 

4(») 

18:1.1 
4.W 
600 

2'>0 

1.621 

600 

60S 

STM) 

8h4 

1450 

1.489 

4(k1 

1.3S-1 
S<K) 
297 
834 
750 
SOS 
683 
800 

6,127 
600 

1238 
500 
40U 
61.499 
450 
460 
450 
345 
4U 
XIO 
2S2 

L800 
642 

1,070 
fOO 


$1.70 

1.  .17 

L70 

l.M 

1.72 

1.18 

1.73 

1.72  I 

1.72 

i..ie 

106 

105  1 

113  I 

1.6.1 

103 

1.70 

1.  M 

1.72 

I.  r2 

1.70 

Lr2 

L72 

L.S5 

102 

1.65 

1,43 

1  65 
l.,17 
1.18 
1.57 
1.70 
1.72 
1.10 

2  28 
1  65 
1.72 
105 
1.18 
1  59 
1.65 
I.T2 
L57 
1.65 
1.96 

2<e 

I  72 
1  0,1 
1  .19 
1.90 
1  83 
I  70 
2.  13 
1  72 
2K  ■ 

1  72 

2  02 
1.  .M 
1.70 
2  02 
1  .19 

1  ,17 

2.05 
1.  18 

2  02 
1.22 
L70 
L70 
1.70 
3.62 

2  04 
1.96 
1.85 

3  0,1 
3  02 
162 
L85 
1  13 
1.00 
1.6.1 
1.72 
113 
113 
1.70 
1  13 
L59 
L70 
1.27 
L66 
1.72 
113 
1  70 
162 
102 
1.50 


12.4.1 
124 
2.4.1 
140 
l.M 
1.81 
142 
I  ,M 
144 
2»« 
S  10 
110 
1?5 
2  40 
270 
2  45 
2  40 

1  54 
l.M 

2  45 
2  44 
2,14 
2.83 
2  79 
2  40 
2  00 
2  40 


78 
1  72 
1.69 
1.72 
1.06 
1.84 
1.00 
163 


4 

f, 
4. 
5 
8 
4 
5 
.^ 
4 


Z  29 
1.81 

:;  24 
2.45 
;•.  44 

2  17 
2  88 
2  40 
2.54 
3.  10 
1.81 
2  20 
2  40 
2.14 
2  29 
2  40 
286 
2  79 
2  44 
2  40 
2  26 
280 
2  62 

2  45 

3  11 
2  .14 
2  70 
2,M  I 
2  79  I 
230 
2  4.1 
2  79 
226 
2  29 

2  88 
1.81 
279 
1.70 
145 
145 
145 
122 

3  24 
2  77 
2  82 

1  10 

2  79 
3.22 


30 
11 
80 
40 
44 
25 
25 
45 
21 
36 
2  45 

1  09 

2  40 
2  54 
135 
2  45 
122 
170 
126 
160 
2  54 
136 
154 
177 
182 
180 
123 


49 

67 
20 
85 

26 

nrt 
32 
36 

40  ' 
5.  .V) 
1.10 
8  65 
4.85 
189 
5.30 
4  40 
.1.  36 
.V26 

4  49 
,1  14 
.1.36 

5  ss 
4.W 
4.40 
4.  12 
4.  ,10 
125 

3  66 
4.fi7 

4  36 
.1  14 
3.  99 
,1  2!> 
140 
5.26 

6  ,10 
3.C6 


41 
85 
26 
25 
40 
II 
89 
14 
40 
16 
X 
41 
53 
.V65 
5  26 
4.89 
5  26 
4.89 
4.  16 
5  30 
4  ^ 
4  67 
4  25 
,1  03 
3.  V) 
189 
147 
5.20 
5.20 
4.40 
5.63 
5.80 
5.58 
5.85 
5.50 
4.89 
5.62 


16 

19 

20 

40 

14 

65 

19 

49 

65 

16 

30 

94 

85 

26 

65 

30 

03 

189 

4.16 

165 

6  26 

4,67 

8.36 

158 

163 

130 

103 


$S  24 

H  67 
8.70 

8  42 

9  36 

6  91 

8  37 
9.36 

9  14 

7  46 
9  00 
9  00 

9  65 

8  43 
8.42 
R  70 

r&.i 

0  » 

9  26 
8.  24 
9.14 
0.  36 

10  11 

8.42 

7.65 

102 

7.  .10 

7.10 

6.91 

8  67 

K.S5 

0.14 

7.24 

9.28 
7.65 
9.26 
9.00 
6.91 
7.83 
8.12 
9.36 
7.  .10 
7.65 
9.11 

8  42 

9  14 
7.65 
7.41 
8.30 
O70 
8  28 
9.55 
0  36 
K.42 
0.30 
K.42 
6.91 
170 
8  43 
8.67 
7  50 
0  03 
6  91 
8.42 

7.  17 
8.70 
8.70 
8.34 
0  63 
9.80 
0S9 

10.35 
9.00 

8.  43 
0.63 
6.91 
9.19 
0  30 
7.68 
0  14 
9.65 
9.19 
134 
6  65 
7.41 
170 
7.19 
8.42 
0  36 
0  65 
170 
0.63 
8.42 
7,41 
140 
0  26 
167 
9.2s 
0  80 
123 
8.30 
0.U 


$11  W 
13  f.7 

13  70 
12  SO 
12  76 

10.  "«■> 
12  12 
12  76 

14  14 
12  4<l 
12.2.'- 
12  25 
12ti.1 

12  80 
11.92 

13  70 

11  40 

12  76 
1 2  7ii 
11.  iW 
M.14 

12  76 

13  85 
II  93 

11  40 

12  93 

10  50 

11  25 
10  06 
13.  67 

13  .15 

14  14 
10  24 
14.38 
U  40 

12  711 
12  25 

10  •« 
12  21 
12  80 
12  76 
11.25 
11.40 
14.11 

11  92 
14  14 
11.40 
11.16 

11  .15 
17  20 

12  0:J 
12  fi5 

12  76 
11.92 
1276 
11.92 

10  60 

13  70 

11  93 

12  17 
11.  2^ 

14  0:1 

10  i*S 

11  92 

12  17 
IX  70 

i:i  70 

11.99 

12  C3 

13  43 

12  9H 

13  8,1 
12  21 

11  92 

12  62 

10  66 
M.  19 

11  05 

11  40 

14  14 

12  65 
11  19 

11  V9 

12  65 

11  16 
1170 
10  94 

12  NO 
12  78 
12  65 
1170 
12  63 
11.93 
II.  16 
12  15 
12  76 
12  17 
12  76 
12  98 
11.73 
11.86 
1163 


H.-iltwiM 

IIl..       „ 


5^t 

\  7-2 

i  .M  , 

S.  X 

9.  38  1 

li  7ii 

X'O 

2.05 

3  10  ' 

5  50  , 

9  00  i 

IJ  ii 

1731 

LM 

i3i  : 

i-15 

7.25  1 

1.'  J5 

3M 

113 

la ' 

166 

».6i 

li.o6 

Jo.'iii-'i.ia       

John'ion  City— 
JoLasoaburg 


27fl 

500 

13.  .'^(7 

400 


I.  (15 
2-09 
1  65 
L63 


Z40 
X92 
140 

Z31 


4.40  I 
5,75  , 
4.50  i 


7  G5 

10  08 

7.50 

7.2S 


11.  40 
13  » 
10.  .V) 

ii:a 


Matdeo  on  Uudaoo.. 


400 
«U0 


l.«S 
1.08 


2.40 
2.79 


4.  5U 
4.89 


7.60 
8.43 


10.  so 
11.92 


rsapien    .  - 

N  arrows  burx- 


—I 


fOO 


X«2 


S.23         S.83 


au 


IXU 


' 

TT 

;- 

:       .  • 

:         ;       '       . 

-. 
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tUsideniiaJ  nttes  compared — Contlntjed 


Ponul*-  ; 

Uoo 

25  kilo- 

40kno- 

100  kilo-  250  kilo-  500  kilo- 

Coounu&lty 

watt- 
hours 

1 

watt-    1 
huurs   1 

1 

watt- 
hours 

watt- 
hours   , 

watt- 
hours 

firm   York   r»t«   for  entire 

8U(<^<'onttnu«<i. 

N  a/iMii                

870  i 

$1  27 

SI.  99 

S3  94 

$7.19 

tlO.»4 

Nan&u  Point _____ 

400 ; 

1.85 

Z83 

5.8.5 

10.35 

13  S5 

N»luf»l  briJ*« 

eoo 

1.70 

i45 

4.49 

8.24 

11.99 

N<-Orow 

750  ! 

1.57 

229 

4  25 

7  50 

11.25 

NVtlhtm — . 

553  ' 

1.27 

1  99 

3  94 

7  19 

10.94 

-^-_,^ 

N<*bir)nville 

470  1 

L71» 

2  55 

4  65 

8.18 

11  6g 

XIOO  1 

1.72 

2  54 

5  26 

236 

12  76 

NvTvnirik .._  ..  ■_ 

250 

XS2 

S.  22 

5  62 

9.62 

12  62 

.N«>w  Hiiitiranra 

650 

2  02 

2  79 

4  HU 

H.  42 

11   9J 

New  B<*flin    

1,07« 

2  13 

3  25 

5  65 

9  6.5 

12  tj,') 

NewCity            

l.QOO 

1.9« 

2.77 

5  58 

9  89 

12  98 

Npw  Markpn^ACk 

rs 

3  03 

2.79 

4  89 

S  42 

11  <.»2 

N>w  H»nihiirt 

320 

i02 

i79 

4.89 

H.42 

11  92 

Nrw  Maiiii>U>a.. 

Nrw  H>u't(.<r<i „ 

400 

XU9 

2.92 

.5.75 

10.08 

13  3U 

l,t«5 

1.  18 

1    HI 

3  66 

6.91 

10  66 

N.w  Hy-le  r«rk 

3,314 

1.59 

2  2« 

4  «7 

8.67 

12.17 

N.-w  I,««l>i«ri<io ___.— 

XV) 

2.28 

2  SS 

5  28 

9.28 

14.28 

Nrw  Mdtord 

3P0 

i(V| 

3  54 

5.  HO 

9  80 

13  43 

New  V\\\t           ..     . 

1.3142 

2.02 

2  79 

4.  H<J 

8.42 

11  92 

New  R.K-hrlta... 

M,IM) 

1   70 

2.45 

5  JO 

S.70 

Kl  70 

\ 

3tl0 

1.  18 

1   HI 

3  »S« 

6.91 

10  H^S 

~-\ 

New  Suffolk 

eou 

1   H5 

2  h2 

5  H5 

ia35 

1.3  H5 

""^-^           New  \Vin<l-*<>r 

1.300 

2  02 

2  79 

4   !» 

8  42 

11  9-2 

New  Wotxlslock 

38H 

ZW 

283 

5  63 

10.63 

18.  13 

New  York: 

1.  3f».  7!» 

1  M 

2  41 

4  72 

8.00 

13  a5 

Br<M>klvn 

ZSl»,  401 

1.68 

241 

4.72 

8.00 

13  05 

Manhitttiui 

1.8«7.3I2 

l.ti6 

2  41 

4  72 

aoo 

13  05 

(Ju«H-n5         

1,079.129 

1  66 

2  41 

4  72 

8.00 

13.05 

no    

1.  079.  129 

1   ,57 

2  24 

4  «7 

8.67 

n  67 

Richmond. _..    -. — 

158,  34« 

1.70 

2  45 

4  90 

7  90 

10  90 

Mills 

4.006 

1   18 

1.81 

3.66 

6  91 

10  06 

Newark        .r. 

7,649 

X06 

3.  10 

.5.30 

9  0O 

12  2.5 

Newark  Valley 

795 

1.65 

2  40 

4  ,50 

7  50 

10  51) 

N'wNirfh .___- 

31,  275 

1.78 

7  .55 

4  65 

8.  18 

11  68 

Newccnib....— ._— -- 

400 

2  44 

S  32 

&  72 

11  72 

21.72 

Nfi»(»n«>  .      ........ 

1.200 

1  59 

2  26 

4  16 

7  41 

11   16 

Nrwix  rt        

«m 

1  70 

2  45 

4  53 

8  28 

12  03 

Newton  KiUU 

750 

1.70 

2  45 

4  49 

8  24 

11  99 

Nfwton  Hix>k _. 

4.V) 

1.27 

1  99 

3  94 

7.19 

10  94 

N<'*tiinMlle     .„.-__.-- 

sot) 

1  IS 

1  HI 

3.66 

6.91 

10  66 

Ntacvu  KolU. ........_.. 

75.  4«0 

1   13 

1  70 

3.00 

5  31 

8  31 

Ni<-ti.ils      _ 

533 

1  65 

240 

4  .50 

7  ,50 

10  .V) 

Ni.bolvilW 

MO 

1  70 

2  45 

4  49 

8  24 

11  9) 

Nile                 

300 

1  65 

2  40 

4  85 

8  42 

12  HO 

Nlimr<nthuri ..~_. 

250 

1  65 

2  4^ 

4  50 

7  50 

10  50 

NLikayun* 

.vm 

1   18 

1  81 

3  66 

6.91 

10  6.1 

NivorvOle 

2U5 

1  27 

1  99 

3  94 

7  19 

10  94 

N'Tfolk          . 

1.3<T7 
319 

1.70 
1  70 

2  4.5 
2  45 

4  49 
4  49 

8  24 
8  24 

11  99 

N'Tih  nimtf*  ..„_..... 

11  91 

N  >rlh  IMlmnw 

l.»t97 

1  72 

2  54 

5  36 

9  26 

12  76 

N"rth  rhaJham 

3nn 

1  27 
1  .50 

1  99 

2  36 

3  94 

4  41 

7  n 

7.83 

10  »4 

Nofih  Chill       

12  21 

N><rlh  CohiKnoo 

am 

1  90 

2W) 

ft  30 

8.30 

11.55 

N.-rth  c..iUna „ 

1.1«5 

1   SO 

2  26 

4   16 

7  41 

11.16 

N.ifth  Creek        

771 

1.65 

2  40 

4  40 

7.65 

11   40 

North  Oermantowo 

XT 

1.27 

1  90 

3.94 

7.19 

10  94 

N.irth  Orei-ce    

rs 

I  S» 

226 

4  41 

7  83 

12  21 

North  llnvrn  .._..._... 

9*2 

1  »5 

2K3 

5  85 

10.  .35 

1.3  H5 

N.irth  llilla      

339 

1  72 

2  54 

5  28 

9  26 

12  76 

N-rth  H.N^iek., 

4H5 

1   91) 

2S0 

4.30 

7   HO 

11.5.5 

N'  r'h  ll'-rorll-. ....... 

4^2 

1  90 

280 

5.30 

8.30 

11  .V5 

N'ir1hi»»i»        .... — 

2!*) 

1  «3 

2  31 

4.  IS 

7  25 

12  r. 

North  Ijiwn-nce 

375 

1  70 

2  45 

4  49 

8.  24 

11  99 

' 

N<*th  .Mtrrick 

lono 

1  n 

2  54 

5  26 

9  26 

12  76 

North  I'rlhAjn ™ 

4.  WW 

1.70 

3  45 

5  30 

8  70 

13  7<) 

North  Roe*    

7.V) 

1  65 

240 

4.  H5 

8  42 

12.  HO 

N'r-Mh  Roslm   

9M 

1  72 

2,54 

5.36 

9  36 

12.76 

North  SvrartMe  

1.7'W 

1     l!* 

1    HI 

366 

6  91 

10  66 

N.irth  TiirrytowTJ   ... 

7.417 

1.70 

2  45 

5  20 

8  70 

13  70 

North  1  orniw»n<ia 

19.019 

1.13 

1  70 

206 

&31 

9  06 

Northjiort 

1S3B 

«I8 

1.2flO 

1.72 
1.85 
1.65 

2,54 
282 
240 

5  26 
5.85 
4.40 

9  28 
10.35 

7.65 

12  76 

NorthvUla 

12  85 

Do 

11.40 

Norwich      

8.378 

X  13 

3.08 

5.48 

9.48 

12  48 

Norwood.-,— 

1.8M) 

l.Ttl 

244 

4.49 

8.24 

11  99 

Naad*. .  

1.0K5 

1  «5 

140 

4.85 

8.43 

12  80 

Nytrt _ 

5,392 

1  96 

277 

&88 

«.M 

12  98 

Oakdato 

a« 

1.72 

254 

5.38 

».a6 

12  76 

OmktteM 

1.919 

1.59 

238 

4.  16 

7.41 

11.  16 

0<vai>3id«..     ...    - 

&744 

1.57 

234 

4.67 

&«7 

13  67 

Odessa       

379 

1  55 

2  30 

4  16 

6.91 

10  66 

OwWnsburf 

Olrtilt                 

1ft.  915 

1  60 

!       2  35 

4  41 

8.  16 

11  91 

300 

1.59 

2  .M 

4  16 

7  41 

11   16 

O'd  Hrrv^kviUe 

43:t 

1  r.' 

i  •>* 

5  .>> 

9  36 

12  76 

Ol.l  Forre      .. 

840 

^.^> 

3  *) 

5.20 

9.30 

14.20 

niM  \V.-5thiiry        ,..,,, 

I.VM 

1  r.' 

2  54 

8.36 

9.36 

12  76 

Olrun 

21.790 

1  44 

2.<>4 

3.64 

&39 

10.14 

0!t!'j<t.«dvaJe 

va 

1  65 

2  40 

4  40 

7  65 

11  40 

Omar       

250 

1   70 

2  45 

4.49 

8.24 

11  99 

—- 

OneM*              

10.  ^w 

1  60 

135 

4.43 

8  18 

11  93 

Or.<  IJa  Cast]« 

4«> 

ia5,w 

I   78 
2l  13 

2« 
3.08 

4.65 
«l48 

8.40 
9.48 

12  15 

Oneonta 

12  48 

Oronilsta  Hill 

>«> 

1   IS 

1  81 

3.66 

«.n 

10  66 

Onovillt' 

sai 

1  59 

138 

4. 1« 

7  41 

11   16 

Ontario 

^=io 

•  l.M 

2  40 

4.S5 

8.42 

12  80 

OntarWi  C*»nter-        ._ 

275 

1  65 

240 

1      4.85 

8  42 

12  80 

Onmiff  yvra 

900 

ao4 

3  24 

>       5.80 

9.80 

12  43 

Om-ipeNint    

7.V) 

1  96 

277 

I       5.58 

9.86 

12  96 

On-hard  Park 

1.144 

1  SI 

2  31 

4  15 

7  23 

11  2S 

Orient .. 

CM 

1  85 

IM 

5.S5 

10  35 

13  85 

Oriskany _^ 

1.142 

LTD 

Itf 

4lS3 

8.28 

'      1203 

Residential  rates  oompared — Continued 


Popala- 
Uoo 

25kno 

40  kilo- 

100 kilo-  250  kilo-  500  kl'.> 

Community 

watt- 

watt- 

watt- 

watt- 

watt- 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

New   York   ntn  for  entire 

State-  Continued. 

Onskany  Falla. 

S53 

$2  13 

$3  25 

$5  65 

$<J  6.5 

$12  65 

Orwell      

.vm 

1.59 

236 

4.  16 

7  41 

11    H 

Osoawana. ..    .           

3.10 

1.70 

2  45 

6.30 

8  70 

13.70 

Ossinlnj 

15,241 

1.70 

2  45 

6.30 

8.70 

13  70 

Oswcitatchie 

750 

1.70 

2  45 

4  49 

8.24 

11  93 

Oswejiit) 

22.tV52 

L57 

12B 

4  2S 

7  50 

11.25 

nifvn 

555 
809 

113 
100 

225 
292 

5  65 
5.75 

9.65 
10  08 

12»v5 

On«ville 

1,3  20 

Otto ^ 

450 

1.50 

236 

4.  16 

7.41 

11.  16 

Ovi<l_ . 

537 

1.90 

2«0 

530 

9.30 

11   9.5 

Owoeo 

4.742 

l.ftS 

140 

4  50 

7.50 

10  30 

Oxford 

1,601 

113 

125 

5.65 

9  65 

12  65 

Oyster     Bay 

7,500 

1.72 

254 

526 

9.26 

12  76 

Oyster  Bay  Cove 

407 

1.72 

254 

536 

9.36 

12  7(i 

Painted  lost 

2  328 

1.65 

240 

500 

&30 

11  45 

PalHtine  Bridge 

503 

1.27 

1.90 

294 

7  19 

10  91 

PalenviUc 

300 

202 

279 

4.89 

8.42 

U  92 

PaUsades 

500 

1.96 

277 

5.58 

9.89 

12  98 

Palmvra 

2  5B2 

205 

2  10 

5  50 

9.00 

12  25 

Panama 

320 

1.50 

226 

4.  16 

7  41 

11.  16 

F'arnh 

508 
300 

1.57 
1.70 

229 
2  45 

4.  25 
4  49 

7.  .50 
824 

11   25 

Prtri«;hvi!lfl  , 

11  W 

Park.^vdle 

SCO 

162 

3.22 

5  62 

9  63 

12tU 

Parma _ 

300 

1.59 

2  26 

4.41 

7.83 

12  21 

Parma  Center... 

230 

1.59 

226 

4.41 

7.83 

12  21 

Patchoeue _ 

^860 

1.72 

2  44 

5.14 

9  14 

14   14 

Patterson 

600 
418 

136 
1.73 

3.50 
2  50 

6.50 
4.71 

10.50 
8.76 

15.  50 

Paul     Smiths 

15.51 

Pavilion 

425 

1.59 

126 

4.16 

7.41 

11.  16 

Pawling 

1.304 

2  36 

3.60 

6.50 

10.50 

1.5.  .50 

Pearl  River 

3.300 
631 

1.96 
1.85 

2  77 
2  82 

5.58 
5.85 

9  89 
10.35 

1 2.  98 

Petxjnie  

1.3  )s5 

P.-ek.<ikiU 

17.125 

1.70 

145 

5.20 

8.70 

13.  70 

Pclhani       

2  0.53 

1.70 

145 

5.20 

8.70 

13.  70 

Pclham  Manor 

4,908 

1.70 

145 

.5.20 

8.70 

13.  70 

Pembroke 

250 

1.59 

126 

4.  16 

7.41 

11.  16 

Penfu-M  

600 

1.39 

2  26 

4  41 

7.83 

12  21 

Penn  Van 

5.329 

1.90 

2  80 

5.30 

8.30 

11, 55 

I>o        _ 

5.  329 

.75 

1.13 

2  63 

4.78 

8  .53 

Petinellville 

2.'>5 

250 

4.231 

1.57 
l.M 
1.65 

129 
180 
140 

4.25 
5.30 
5.00 

7.30 
8.3U 
8.30 

11.25 

Perkinsville 

11.55 

Perry          _ 

11.45 

Ptrrys  Mills 

284 

113 

215 

5.19 

9.19 

14.  19 

P'-rrysburg. .............. 

*17 

1.63 

131 

4.15 

7.35 

12  25 

Pern          „ 

558 

105 

3.10 

5.  .50 

9.00 

12  25 

rvteribunj 

500 

128 

288 

5.28 

0.38 

14.38 

Ph.-lp^          _... 

1.397 

105 

3.10 

5.50 

9  00 

1125 

Phila.ielphla 

817 

1.31 

1.81 

4.33 

7.25 

12  H8 

Philmont 

1.86.8 

1.79 

168 

4.60 

8.60 

13  60 

phn^nji>l^   _ 

475 
1.7.5H 

113 

1  .57 

3.25 
139 

5.65 
4.25 

9.66 
7  30 

12^.5 

PhoenU . 

11   i5 

Piermont 

1.765 

1.96 

2  77 

5  58 

9.80 

12  «■♦ 

PitTard 

360 

1.30 

226 

4.  16 

7.41 

11  r; 

Piki-      „ 

331 

1  65 

240 

4.85 

8  42 

12  HO 

Pine  H'wh 

aoo 

136 

211 

8.31 

8.71 

11   71 

Pme  inn    _ 

»9 

1  13 

22S 

5.65 

9.65 

12  65 

pine  Nland  .............. 

400 

800 

104 
102 

a.  34 
179 

5.80 
4.80 

9.80 
8  43 

13  43 

pine  I'liuM 

11  93 

PltKforrl . 

1.460 

1  50 

136 

4.41 

7.83 

12  21 

Platn\  lew ...._ 

600 

1  72 

154 

5  36 

0  26 

12  76 

I'lan<|onie           

760 

1.72 

154 

5.26 

9  26 

12  76 

I'lan.lome  Hciehtj 

ans 

1.72 

154 

5.26 

9  26 

12  76 

I'ljindome  Manor 

272 

1.72 

154 

5.26 

9  26 

12  76 

Plnltekill     „ 

400 

102 

179 

4.80 

8  42 

11  93 

PlaiL«biir»      .   r™ 

13.349 

1  83 

166 

4.45 

a  45 

1.3  45 

Plojuiant  Valfcjy «. 

300 

202 

179 

4.89 

8.42 

11   Vi 

l'lea."«anf  ilale 

303 

1.18 

1  81 

2  66 

6  91 

10  fi6 

Plea.^»ntville 

4.540 

1  70 

2  45 

.5  30 

8.70 

13  70 

I'le.^i.*          

300 

1.70 

2  45 

4.49 

8.34 

11  99 

Poeantico  Oilh. 

330 

1.70 

145 

6  30 

8.70 

13  70 

Poland 

463 

L70 

145 

4.53 

8.38 

12  03 

Pomt>ey   

230 

1.57 

129 

4.25 

7  50 

11.25 

Pnnquoitue _- 

430 

1  85 

182 

5.85 

10  35 

1.3.86 

Poquott      

349 

1  72 

2  54 

5.26 

9  36 

12  75 

port  Bvron 

890 
21663 

1  55 
1.70 

2  30 
2  45 

4.30 
5.20 

7  m 

8.70 

12  30 

Port  Ch.-ster 

13  70 

Port  Crane     

497 

1.M 

140 

4.30 

7..W 

10.50 

Port  1  Dickinson 

1.902 

1.65 

2  40 

4  50 

7  ,50 

10  .50 

Port  Kwon 

1.  ,500 

1  78 

255 

4  65 

8  18 

11  ft8 

P'lrt  «;iiis,in 

XV) 

205 

3.  10 

5.50 

9.00 

12  25 

Port  ll.-nry 

IfMO 

1  65 

2  40 

4.40 

7  65 

11   40 

Port  JelTerton 

14*15 

1.72 

254 

5.36 

9  26 

12  76 

Port  Jervi* 

ia243 

L83 

163 

6.41 

9.70 

17  20 

Port  Kent  

300 

1  13 

135 

5.19 

9  19 

14  19 

F'ort  I.ev«1en 

717 

1  70 

145 

4.49 

8.34 

11  99 

Port  %Va-.hin^on 

10.413 

1.72 

154 

5.36 

9.36 

12  76 

Do           -. 

6K1 

460 

1  72 
1.90 

154 

180 

&36 
5.30 

9.36 
8.30 

12  76 

Pnrtjweville 

11  .5.5 

Portland       , 

400 

1.20 

1.80 

3.70 

6  70 

11  70 

PoTllamivai* 

400 

113 

S  35 

5  65 

9  65 

12  6.5 

Portville 

960 

ISO 

136 

4.16 

7  41 

11   16 

Poudam   

4.136 

1.70 

2  45 

4.49 

8.34 

11  99 

Poftervv*!!*  

329 

1.65 

140 

4.40 

7  «5 

11   40 

PoujrhkeepKM* 

40,288 

1.78 

155 

4  ^5 

8.18 

11  68 

Pnittsbiirffh    , 

SM 

1.90 

180 

5  30 

8  30 

11  .55 

Pn»tt.*vi!le „ 

800 

113 

3.35 

165 

9  65 

12  K5 

Pro«i»ct  - 

r77 

1.70 

145 

4  53 

8.28 

12  03 

Pul:*ski      

1046 

1.50 

236 

4.  16 

7  41 

11    16 

Pultnevvi!l« 

tS7 

L66 

240 

4.85 

8  42 

12  HO 

I*utnam  Station 

430 

l.«6 

140 

4.40 

7  65 

11   40 

Putnaiu  Valley 

300 

138 

3.50 

6.50 

10.50 

15  50 

Pyritaa 

3U0 

1.7Q 

145 

4.40 

8.34 

11.90 
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Residential  rates  compared — Cbntlnued 


Community 


Kew   York   rates   for  entire 
Etate — C^ontinued: 

Quaker  Uiil 

Quocu« 

Randolph 

RansomviUa 

Ravena  

Ray  Brook.-. 
Rayniertown.. 
RaymondvUla. 
Red  Creek  ..- 

Red  Hook 

Redwood^ 

Remaen 

Remsenburx 

Rensselaer 

Rensselaer  Falla 

BenaBelaerTilla 

Beserre 

Retsof 

Reoiord 

Rhlnebeck 

RhineclifT 

Richburs 

Richfield   

Richfield  Springi 

Richford 

Richland 

Richmond  vUle 

Rich  vUle 

Rlfton- 

Klpley 

RJTerbead 

Rlrerside 

Rocbetster 

Rockland 

Rockland  I Ake  . ._ 
RockriUe  C*ntra.- 

Rome. 

Romulus     . 

Ronkonkoma 

Rooae%  oU 

Roecoe 

Rose.    

Roscndale 

Roneton 

Roslyn.       

Rivlyn  F.!<Utea 

Roslyn  Harl>or 

Roslyrt  HelrhU 

Botterlani  Junctkia 

RouikI  Ijilie  — 

Rou«s  Point 

Roebury 

Riwhlord 

RusbTiOe 

Russell 

Russell  Oardens 

Rye 

Backets  Harbor 

Ba«  Harbor — 

Pacapoi\ack 

et.  James 

Pt.  Johns vUle 

Bt.  Refti  P*ll» 

Bt.  R«my 

Salamanca 

Balem 

Salem  Center 

Salisbury  Center... 

BftUsNiry  MilU 

Do 

Salt  Point    

BanimonsvUla 

8*nt>oni     

Sands  Point 

Sandusky 

Bandy  Creek 

Banjterfleld 

Banqtiott 

Saranac 

Saranac  Inn 

Saransr  I^ike    

Baraloga  ^^priOK* — 

Baucertiee — 

Savannah _— 

Savona 

S^y-ville 

Bcarboroush 

Ecarsdale 

Bchajthticoke 

Schene<-tady 

Schenevus  -. 

Bcbodark  baodinc 

Scbotaarie    

Bchroon  I Ake 

SoiiayW  Falls 

Schuyler  Lake 

Bchuylervflkj 

Scio 

Sctitia  ... 
Bcott^vUle. 
Baibfi  --. 
Saa  Clifl — 


Popula- 
tion 


25kno- 
watt- 
bouxs 


275 

758 
1.308 

760 
1.9fi3 

250 

350 

400 

560 

096 

524 

437 

400 
11.223 

3M 

300 

637 

aoo 

EOO 

1.369 
600 
680 
360 

1,833 
350 

aoo 

618 
302 
349 
1.200 
4,963 
671 
338,132 
500 
.580 
11718 
$1338 
450 
1.500 
5,848 
900 
400 
639 
1,000 
719 
847 
863 
3.300 
720 
849 
442 
1,020 
475 
600 
4.^2 
300 
387 
8,712 
742 
1773 
158 

tww 

1273 

880 

300 

0..577 

l.Otl 

aoo 

aoo 

400 
400 
280 
280 
4.50 
4.38 
330 
648 
250 
TOO 
8.50 
600 

8.020 
13,169 

4,060 
600 
545 

a.  890 
600 

9.690 

95,692 
662 
412 
827 
314 
150 
275 
1.411 

425 

7,  4.17 

936 

2S0 

3,456 


40  kilo-  ion  kilo-  250  kilo-  SOn  kilo- 
watt-  j   watt-   I   watt-    ;   watt- 
boors       hours   I   hours       hours 


8136 

1.85 
L63 
1.44 
1.78 
L75 
1.18 
1.70 
1.65 
102 
LTD 
1.70 
1.72 
LIS 
LTD 
102 
L83 
1.60 
LIS 
102 

loa 

L«5 

lis 

113 
L65 
LSO 
LM 
L70 
103 
LSO 
L85 
L65 
LSO 
163 
L96 
LS5 
LOO 
105 
L73 
LSO 
162 
L65 
102 
102 
L72 
L72 
L73 
L72 
100 
LIS 
LSO 
L82 
113 
L65 
LOO 
L70 
L73 
LTD 
L70 
L86 
L8S 
Lr2 
L27 
1.70 
103 
.94 
LOO 

lae 

LTD 
103 
104 
102 
La7 
L44 
1.72 
LM 

Lse 
lis 

LTD 
113 
L75 
L75 
L27 
L78 
L84 
LOO 
L72 
L70 
LTD 
L8S 
LIB 
L65 
LIS 
L65 
L65 
113 
113 
1.65 
LSO 
L18 
LSO 
L57 


C.50 
283 
131 
104 
155 
160 
LSI 
145 
2  40 
179 
145 
145 
144 
LSI 
145 
179 
131 
136 
L81 
179 
179 
140 
3.25 
125 
140 
126 
176 
145 
179 
136 
182 
140 
126 
122 
177 
1.97 
135 
110 
154 
126 
3  23 
140 
179 
179 
154 
154 
1.54 
154 
100 
1  81 
155 
165 
125 
140 
180 
145 
154 
145 
145 
182 
182 
154 
1.09 
145 
179 
1.30 
186 
180 
145 
179 
134 
179 
L99 
104 
154 
121 
126 
129 
145 
125 
2  60 
160 
L9U 
155 
154 
180 
164 
145 
145 
140 
1.81 
2  40 
1.81 
240 
140 
125 
125 
240 
236 
1  HI 
126 
229 
IM 


$6.50 
5.85 
4.16 
164 
4.65 
4.71 
166 
4.49 
4.86 
4.89 
4  49 
4.53 
5.14 
166 
4.49 
4.80 
4.16 
4.16 
166 
4.89 
4.89 
4.85 
5.65 
6  65 
4.60 
4.16 
4.80 
4.49 
4.89 
4.16 
5.86 
5.00 
4.41 
5.62 
5.58 
195 

4  43 
5.50 

5  36 
4.67 
5.62 
4.85 
4.89 

4  89 
5.36 
536 
6.36 

5  36 
4.70 
166 
4.75 
145 
5  65 
4.85 
6.30 

4  49 
6.26  I 
8.20 
4.49 
5.85 
5.85 

5  26 
194 

4  49 
4.89 
192 
5.11 
6.60 
4.53 
4.80 
&80 
4.80 
194 
164 
6.36 
4.11 
4.16 
8.65 
4.53 
5.19 
4.71 
4.71 
194 
4.65 
4.34 

5  30 
&36 
6.30 
5.20 
4  40 
166 
4  40 
16« 
4.40 
4.40 
6.19 
5.65  i 
4.40 
4.  16 
166 
4.16 
4.25 
6.36 


$10.50 
10.35 

7.25 

3.89 

8.18 

8.76 

6  91 

8.24 

8.43 

8.42 

8.34 

8.28 

9.14 

6.91 

8.24 

8.42 

7.26 

7.41 

6.91 

8.42 

8.42 

8.42 

9.65 

9.65 

7.60 

7.41 

8.64 

8  34 

8.42 

7.41 
10.35 

8.30 

7.83 

9.63 

9.80 
7.15 
8.18 
9.00 
0  36 
8.67 
9.62 
8.42 
8.42 
8.42 
9.36 
9.36 
9.36 
9.36 
8.70 
6.91 
8.75 
8.  TO 
9  65 
8.42 
8.30 
8.24 
9  36 
170 
8.24 
10.35 
10.35 
9.26 
7.19 

8  24 
8.43 
6.54 
0  U 

10.60 
&28 
8.42 

9  80 

8  42 
7.19 
6.39 

9  26 

7  36 

:  a 

b.A.5 
8.28 
9.19 

8  76 
8.76 
7.19 
8  18 
7  00 
8.30 
0  36 
8.70 
8.70 
7.65 

6  91 
7.  65 
6.91 

7  65 
7  65 
9.19 
9.65 
7.65 
7  41 
6  91 
7.41 
7.50 
9.26 


tUsidential  rates  oompared — Oontlntied 


$15  ,50 
13  S6 
12  25 
9.39 
11  68 
15  51 

10  66 

11  99 

12  80 
11  92 

11  99 

12  03 
14.  14 

10  66 

11  99 

11  92 

12  25 
11  16 

10  66 

11  92 

11  92 

12  NO 
12  65 
12  65 

10  50 

11  16 

12  39 
11  99 
11  92 

11  16 

12  85 

11  45 

12  21 
12  62 
12  98 
11  65 

11  93 

12  25 
12  76 
12  17 
12  63 
12  80 

11  92 
11.93 

12  76 
12  76 
12  76 
12  76 

12  30 

10  66 

13  75 

14  95 
12  65 

12  W 
11. 55 

11  99 

12  76 
1.3.  70 

11  99 

13  H5 

13  85 

12  76 
10.94 
11.99 

11  02 

9  20 

14  11 
16.60 

12  03 
11.92 

13  43 

11  02 
10  94 

10  14 

12  76 
U.  11 
11.16 
12  65 
12  03 
14.  19 

15  61 
15.61 

10  94 

11  68 
10.84 
11.55 

12  76 

13  70 
12  70 

11  40 
10.66 

11  40 

10  6« 
11.40 
11.40 

14  19 

12  65 

11  40 
11.  16 
io.r.6 
11.16 
11.23 
1178 


Commnnlty 


Popula- 
tion 


New   York   rate*  for  entire 
Btat/»—  Continued. 

Seaf  ord 

8»>lden. 

Selkirk 

Seneca  Castle 

Seneca  Falls 

SoUukel 

Seward- 

Shandaken 

Sharon 

Sharon  Springs 

Shelby.. 

SheltOT  Island — 

Sherburne 

Sherman 

SherrUl 

Shokan 

Shortivllle 

Shrub  Oak 

Shushan 

Sidney.- 

Sidney  Center 

Silver  Creek 

Silver  Springs 

SinclairviUe 

Skanea  teles 

Skaneateles  Falls 

SI  tniter  lands 

Stoen 

Sloatabant 

Smallwood 

Smith  to  wn 

Smithtown  Branch 

Snyder.. 

Bodus 

Sodus  Center 

Bodus  Point 

Bolvay 

South  Bethlehem 

South  Byron 

South  Colton 

South  Corning 

South  Dayton 

South  FalLsbureh 

South  Floral  Park 

South  Olens  Falls 

South  Jamesport 

South  lADSinK 

South  New  Berlin 

South  Nyack 

South  Onondaita 

South  OtM-lic 

South  Salem 

South  Schenectady 

South  Wales 

Sfiutbampton 

Southfields 

Soutbold 

BparklU. _ 

Sparrow  Busb 

Sijeculator 

Sjienoer     

Spencerport 

8t>enci»rtown 

Sprini;  Olen.. 

Bp)rinR  Valley 

Sprmtrfldd  Center 

Springs       

PprimtvlUe 

Sprinifwater 

Ptaatsburg 

Stafford 

Suanford 

Stark  vllle 
Stella  .. 
St<'phentoi 


Stewart  Manor. 
Stillwater. 


Stittville 

Stockport 

Stockton 

Stone  Arabia 

Stone  Ridee 

Stony  Brook 

Stony  Creek 

Stony  Point 

SU)ttvil1e  

Strykersville 

Btuyvc'sanl.     

SUivvesant  Falls 

Sunem     

Funar  l/oaf   

Summitville   

Svlvan  Beach 

Pyosset  .   -■ 

Fyniruse _ 

ThNte 

Tallman 

Tanners  vllle 

Tsp{>an    . 

Tarry  town 

Terryvillc 

Tberesa. 


2Skno- 
wstt- 
bours 


1100 

sso 

723 

2S0 
6,443 

»v4 

aoo 
soo 
»o 

VA 

300 
L113 
L077 

T69 
ll.V) 

aoo 

1,332 

000 

3S0 
1444 

3.51 
1160 

879 

589 
L882 

300 

675 
1482 
L623 

260 

250 

961 
L800 
L444 

aoo 

525 

7,986 

600 

255 

aoo 

714 

570 
L600 

460 
1689 

299 

aoo 

350 

1312 

2S0 

acis 

855 
450 
833 

1737 
450 

L86I 
OGO 
600 
361 
628 

L249 

aoo 

2'« 
3,948 

285 

tv> 

1640 
600 
600 
250 

L103 

350 
250 
15U 
L2&1 
1,051 
150 

aoo 
aoo 

810 

3.50 

790 

270 

1700 

L079 

300 

400 

600 

17.57 

2'.0 

SOO 

4.50 

1,500 

209,326 

400 

7.50 

fi.56 

l,2f>0 

6,841 

873 


40kilo- 
walt- 
bours 


I 


llOOkilo- 

watt- 

bours 


250  kilo-  ,Wi  kflo- 


8Ln 
1.72 

I.  18 
106 

106 

L72 

L65 

113 

L65 

L65 

1.50 

150 

L37 

LSO 

L83 

102 

L65 

L70 

L96 

113 

113 

L63 

L45 

LSO 

L43 

LSD 

L  18 

L63 

L06 

2  62 

L72 

L72 

L13 

L66 

L66 

L65 

1.12 

L18 

L59 

LTD 

L65 

1.63 

162 

LSO 

1.27 

1.86 

1  90 

1  13 

L9C 

L67 

L66 

136 

L18 

L63 

1.86 

204 

L85 

L96 

lOU 

L66 

1.00 

1.45 

128 

1  07 

1  96 

113 

1.8.5 

1.45 

1.90 

102 

1.59 

113 

1.27 

1.66 

128 

L60 

LTD 

i.ro 

L27 
LSO 
1  27 
102 
1.72 
L65 
L06 
1.27 
1.63 
1.27 
1.27 

1  96 

2  04 
209 
1.89 
L72 
M8 
1  59 
1.96 
202 
1.96 
1.70 
L72 
L53 


8154 
2  54 

l.Sl 
110 

a.  10 

254 
140 
125 
240 
140 
126 
170 
230 
226 
253 
179 
140 
145 
2  86 
3.26 
125 
131 
228 
126 
205 
226 
L81 
2  31 

in 

123 
264 
254 
L70 
140 
140 
140 
L8U 
LSI 
126 
145 
140 
131 
122 
126 

1  99 
182 
280 
125 

2  77 
229 
240 
160 
LSI 
131 
282 
124 
182 
177 
192 
140 
180 
2  13 
288 
280 
177 
125 
2  82 
2  13 
280 
170 
126 
125 
L90 
140 
288 
236 
145 
145 
LOO 
136 
1.90 
179 
154 
140 
177 
1.99 
131 
1.99 
1.99 
177 
134 
293 
236 
154 

1.81 
1» 
177 
279 
2T7 
145 
154 
IS 


watt- 
bours 


85.36 
5.36 
3.66 
5  .50 
^5U 
^36 
4.40 
5.65 
4.40 
4.40 
4.16 
7.75 
4.60 
4.16 
184 
4.89 
4.85 
5.30 
5.11 
6.65 
5.65 
4.15 
4.38 
4.16 
4.09 
4.16 
166 
4.16 
5.58 
5.62 
6.36 
6.36 
106 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
178 
166 
116 
4.49 
5.00 
4.15 
5.62 
4.67 
194 
5  85 
5.20 
5.65 
6.58 
4.25 
4.60 
6.50 
166 
4.15 
5.85 
5.8U 
&S5 
5,36 
6.75 
4.40 
5.30 
4.13 
5.28 
4.90 
6.58 
5.65 
5.86 
4.28 
5.30 
4.80 
4.16 
5.65 
194 
4.60 
5.28 
4.67 
4.35 
4.53 
194 
4.16 
104 
4.80 
5.36 
i.40 
158 
194 
4.15 
194 
194 
6.66 
5.80 
6.75 
4.16 
5.36 
IfiO 
4.16 
5.58 
4.89 
5.  58 
6.20 
6.36 
127 


watt- 
hours 


(9  36 

$12  78 

9.36 

12  76 

6.91 

10  66 

0.06 

12  25 

0.00 

12  25 

9  36 

12  78 

7  65 

11  40 

9  05 

12  65 

7.66 

11.40 

7.65 

11  40 

7.41 

10.81 

14.  2S 

34.25 

7.85 

11  10 

7.41 

11.  16 

6.84 

11.84 

8.43 

11.93 

143 

12  80 

8.70 

1.170 

9.11 

14  11 

9.65 

12  63 

9.66 

12  65 

7.35 

12  2S 

8.99 

16  43 

7.41 

11.16 

7.19 

1L60 

7.41 

1L16 

691 

10.60 

7.35 

12  3S 

9.80 

12  98 

9  63 

12  63 

0.36 

1176 

9.36 

12  76 

6  81 

9  06 

8  43 

1280 

143 

12  80 

8.43 

1280 

6.31 

10  40 

6  91 

10  66 

T.41 

1L16 

134 

11.99 

130 

U.45 

7.38 

12  35 

9.63 

12  63 

8.67 

12  17 

7.19 

10  94 

10.35 

13  85 

9  30 

11.95 

9  65 

12  03 

9  80 

12  98 

7.60 

11  35 

7.10 

10.60 

10.50 

15  60 

&91 

10  66 

7.36 

12  25 

laas 

1185 

0.80 

11  a 

laas 

1189 

9.80 

1198 

10.08 

1130 

7.65 

11.40 

9.x 

11.95 

6.88 

10  63 

9.38 

14  28 

8.  60 

12  00 

9.89 

12  98 

0.66 

12  65 

10.35 

1185 

7.73 

13  48 

8.80 

11.55 

143 

11.03 

7.41 

11.16 

9.66 

1165 

7.19 

10.94 

7.60 

10  60 

9.38 

14.28 

167 

1117 

8.35 

1135 

8.38 

1103 

7.19 

10  94 

7.41 

11.10 

7.19 

ia»4 

143 

11.93 

9.38 

1178 

7.68 

1L40 

9.80 

1198 

7.10 

10.04 

7.25 

12  28 

7.10 

10  94 

7.19 

10.94 

9.89 

1198 

9.80 

1143 

10.01 

1130 

7.41 

n.  16 

o.ae 

12  76 

ft.  91 

10.60 

7.41 

1L10 

189 

11 98 

143 

11.03 

9.  80 

12  98 

8.70 

1170 

0.36 

1178 

1X77 

■.V 

:\ 


« 


f^ 


k- 


ii 


h  ^  i 


r. 


Orrhanl  Park.. 

Onecl  

OriskmoT 


lij 


1.  144 

CIS 

1,14a 


1  M 
L70 


2  M 
2.  (CI 


4  \i 


7  a 
10  35 

as 


1.'  -•.') 

ixoa 


Putnam  Station. 
Putnaiu  Valley.. 
Pyritw 


no]  1  85  2. 40  4. 40 
300  I  2. 36  t.  SO  I  6.  SO 
3U0  >      L70  I      Itfl      4.4B 


7  M 

11   40 

0.50 

15  50 

8.34 

ILW 

bcvtiii  . ... 
ScottsviUe- 
Scriba  .. 
SmCIiO- 


030 
3S0 


L67 


2.2« 
Z29 
2.M 


4.10 
4.25 
6.20 


7.41 
7.50 
9.26 


11.10 
11.  2S 
12.70 


Tarrytown 

Terry  ville 

Theresa 


250 
873 


I.  rv 

1.72 
LS3 


2.54 
X7I 


6.  26 
1.27 


0.26 
1177 


UTS 
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CommuBlty 


liuo         ,,  , ,  „ 
aoxin 


40  kilo- 
watt- 
tK>ur» 


inn  kUrv  zv)  kHo-  .vm  kilo 

watt-       watt-       wait- 

bours      hours      lioorj 


NVw    York    ra»«»    for   entii» 
,■-!•»•<-     i"»ntinur«l. 

Theresa    

lhi.:U    

Th.imanlon 

Thcrnwooil      . 

Thr.*  Mile  Bay 

T  »r«  >o<l<yaca 

TttlK>a 

Tivoll 

Tumktna  Cot* 

T  uoawaod* 

Towtien 

Trenton 

Trti»ntl«  ..-- 

Trt»»«  nin 

Troy 

T  ru.l««a      

irumansburt 

Ttux»<iO 

Turkaticw . 

Tulty    _ 

Tui>p«c  Laka 

Turin 

Tuir«lo  Park 

Tuntlo  ViUaca 

I  later  Park 

InadUla     

In.,  n  Ontar 

l'ni.>n  StirinsrS. 

l'nK>n<laJe       __- 

I'niotivLlle        

I  p(wr  Br>v>k  villa 

I'lifwrJay      . 
Uppar  N'raek 

Vt>r%       

Vail  MUla 

Valalia 

Valhalla    _ 

Valley  Cottaca.. 

Valley  Falls 

ValJe*  .'<trt>ani— - 

Van  fetten 

VarytNirs 

Vernoa        . 

Vcrnun  Center 

Verotia  .   

Verplanck 

VersaUi«t      — 

Vestal  Ceator 

Virti* 

V;fli>ry     

Vn«>rbeesriUa 

W»<lilinfton 

^^  a<linx  Rjvar 

W  *l.kin 

A\allace 

WallkiU 

NN  alUio 


\N»lw<.rth 

^\  «m[isviUe . 

\N  anljwh     

\v  aii|>int[vr9  Palls.. 

Warners       

\\  arnt-rvill« _ 

\\  arrrnsburf 

Uar«aw   

Warwick  

Waithinrton  MlUa. 
WashiitctoD  villa... 

Wassaie     --- 

\\  ater  MiU 

\V  att^forvl — — 

\\  aterUio 

W  iitervort 

W»terU>»n _ 

W  atervUle 

W  aiervliet 

Watkios  Otea 

Waverly      

W  •«  ar5in« 

Way  land  . 

Wayville  . 

W>h«t4* 

Wre^Uport 

Weib 

W,.llshur« 

WVllsville 


West  .\lbany 

W,\«t  Babvloa 

Wo<t  HWomflald 

Wost  I  amp       

W  .-sf  (  arthace 

Wr»t<"t«uy        

Wo.-i  ilaruville 

W,.>t  Yml\s  

W.--'  ll»\.r<!raw 

Uf>t  H«:!i;ie.t*ad <^^ 

Witaai  Lluricy 


Resident  ial 

rates  compared — Continued 

Popul*' 
uon 

25  kilo- 

1 
40  kilo- 

ino kilo-  IW  kHo-  sno  kilo- 

Community 

watt- 

watt- 

watt- 

watt- 

watt- 

hours 

hours 

hours  1 

houn 

1 

hoLU^ 

New    York    rates    for   entire 

State— ronlinued. 

WVst  Ulip      

soo 

$1.72 

rL54 

U.a8 

$0.30 

$12  76 

u>5{  vtiltnn     .. 

300 
307 

1  27 
Z13 

1  99 
3  25 

194 
5.65 

7.19 
9.65 

10  »4 

W.St  oneonta. 

1165 

WMf  J'ark 

TOO 

202 

2.79 

4  80 

S.43 

11  92 

W>5t  '*ay ville   ...   

I.IW 

1  72 

2  54 

5.36 

9  20 

1176 

Wpst  San<l  lAke„ 

fiOO 

2  28 

2.  88 

5.28 

9.38 

14.28 

West  Valley 

470 

1  •■« 

2.26 

4.16 

7  41 

11.  16 

Wi-;t  \V;il»orlh 

*« 

L59 

2  i6 

4.41 

7.83 

12  21 

West  Wehsi«r 

300 

1.59 

2J6 

4  41 

7  83 

1121 

We«f  Winflel.l  

770 

113 

3  26 

5  65 

9  65 

1165 

WftsthrookviUe 

360 

2  00 

2  92 

6  75 

10  08 

13  30 

Westbury 

1750 

1.72 

154 

8.20 

9  20 

12  76 

250 
3,4fi« 

1.65 
1.08 

140 

1  63 

4  48 
3  33 

8.23 
6.33 

11  98 

Wfwtrtel.l     

11  33 

Westhampton 

502 

1.85 

183 

5.85 

10  35 

13  M 

We^thanipton  Baacfa 

VM 

1  85 

183 

5.85 

10.35 

13  85 

W  («stm<in-land 

400 

1.70 

145 

4.53 

8.28 

1103 

WVUias  Mill* 

400 

1.50 

120 

4   16 

7.41 

n   16 

W  estpiirt 

700 

2.13 

3.25 

5  19 

9  19 

14   10 

Wheatlev     — 

300 

1.72 

154 

5  16 

9  36 

12  76 

Whit«  Plains — 

35,100 

1.70 

145 

5  20 

8.  70 

13  70 

W'hit*  Sulphur 

350 

Z62 

3  23 

5  62 

9  62 

1162 

Whitehall 

5.191 

1.65 

140 

4.40 

7.65 

11    4!) 

W  htt«'bi>ro 

3.375 

1.19 

1  81 

3.66 

6  91 

10  66 

W'h.tipvill*        ....—     .. 

523 
630 

1.59 
1  65 

130 
140 

4.16 
4  !W 

7.41 
7  .V) 

11.16 

Whitney  Point 

10.50 

Willwd 

600 

1.90 

190 

5  20 

9.30 

11.95 

Willet   

250 

1.65 

140 

4.50 

7.  SO 

10.50 

Williamson 

l.OUO 

1.65 

140 

4.85 

8.43 

1180 

Willi.'im.ivUle 

3.  119 

1   13 

1.70 

3  (M 

5.31 

9.06 

Williston  Park 

4.427 

1  50 

130 

4.67 

8.67 

1117 

WiPowvala . 

500 

1.70 

145 

4  53 

8.2S 

1103 

WjMshoro    

1.100 

2.13 

3  25 

5.  19 

0  10 

1119 

W'llminstoa 

300 

113 

3.25 

5.  19 

0.10 

14.  19 

Wilson 

em 

1.44 

104 

3.64 

6.39 

10  14 

Wilton 

250 

1.27 

1.90 

3.94 

7.  19 

10.94 

W'ttirh'-steT 

300 

300 
661 

1.63 
Z13 
1  65 

131 
3  23 
140 

4.15 
5.65 
4  50 

7  25 
9.65 
7.  SO 

1125 

W'indbam       .._ 

1165 

Wiiiiiw     

10.50 

Wmjfi1«If          

500 

2.36 

3.50 

6  50 

10  .m 

l.V  Si 

Winterton 

300 

209 

193 

5.75 

10.08 

13  20 

Wip(h|v>|t    ...._.    

400 
1.5«7 

1.70 
2  05 

145 

188 

4.40 
5.03 

8.24 
9  03 

11.99 

Withi-rtMH* 

14.  »a 

W,,lcnti                     ,    

1.260 

1.65 

140 

4  85 

8.42 

1180 

Wnnilhirm* 

500 

2.62 

3.23 

5.62 

0.63 

1162 

WnnHhiiry   ,,.    __          

307 

1.72 

254 

5.36 

0  36 

1176 

Woo-ihuU 

C90 

LOO 

180 

5.30 

R30 

11.55 

W'oodlawn 

1. 9J0 

4.95S 

774 

1.  13 

1  57 

2  63 

1  70 
134 
3.23 

3.06 

4.67 
5  62 

5.31 
8.67 
0  63 

9.06 

W'oixlmere  . 

1.3.  67 

Woodridse 

12  62 

Woo<lshurch 

376 

1.57 

124 

167 

8.67 

13.  67 

Woo-lstock 

300 

2  02 

170 

189 

8.42 

11.93 

Worcester 

450 

1.65 

140 

140 

7.65 

11.40 

Worth      

415 

239 

3.61 

7  12 

1140 

21.  10 

W  urt-s  horo 

423 

200 

103 

5.75 

laos 

1X30 

Wyoniing 

376 

1.90 

180 

5.30 

&30 

11.55 

400 

134.646 

.100 

I.  SOO 

i.ri 

1.65 
1.54 
2  36 

144 
140 
2  21 
3.50 

5  14 
5.  15 
4.  11 
650 

0.14 

8.70 

7.38 

10.50 

11  14 

Yo'i^p"^     .__......_....... 

1170 

VorksMr*         .. 

11   11 

Yorktown  Heights. 

15  50 

Yorkv:lle    

3,400 

1   IS 

LSI 

100 

0.01 

10  60 

VoiinsE5town_ 

6:19 

1  13 

1  70 

3.00 

5.31 

H  31 

Youniriiville . — . 

250 

2S2 

3.22 

5.62 

0.63 

12.62 

Tlie  overcharges  to  commercial  consumers  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York  are  even  greater.  Invariably,  than  they 
are  to  the  domestic  consumers.  But  I  will  not  burden  the 
Record  further.  At  a  later  date  I  will  probably  give  the 
overcharges  to  commercial  consumers  throughout  the  State. 

But  for  the  present  I  shall  rest  my  case  on  the  over- 
charges the  domestic  consumers  in  that  great  State  have  to 
pay,  as  I  have  shown,  and  most  earnestly  commend  these 
figures  to  the  prayerful  consideration  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Taber]  and  to  all  his 
colleagues. 

The  power  question,  cheap  electricity  for  all,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  economic  Issues  before  the  American  people  today. 
Every  one  of  you  is  going  to  have  to  face  that  question  in 
the  coming  campaign,  and  throughout  your  service  in  this 
House.  Personally.  I  have  burned  all  bridges  behind  me; 
I  expect  to  continue  this  battle  as  long  as  I  am  in  public  life 
or  until  we  pro%'ide  electricity  to  every  human  being  in 
this  country  at  the  proper  rates,  or  at  rates  based  upon  the 
cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution — and  until 
we  electrify  every  farm  home  in  America  at  those  rates. 
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Reciprocal-Trade  Ajp'eements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OK  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  28  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  AM131ICAN  NATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  ASSO- 
CIATION AND  ARTICLES  FROM  THE  WOOL  CLIP  AND  THE 
GRAND  PORK  HERALD 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American 
National  Livestock  Association  on  the  pending  bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  published  in  the  Wool  Clip, 
of  March  15.  1940,  entitled  "United  States  Wool  Fabric  Im- 
ports Increase."  The  article  states  that  the  increase  in  the 
ImportaUon  of  rags  from  Great  Britain  since  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  with  that  country  went  into  effect  was  over 
1,000  percent. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  an  article  by  Judge  ButU.  of  Devils  Lake,  printed  in 
the  Grand  Porks  Herald  of  February  25.  enUtled  "Trade 
Pacts  Damaging  Agricultiire.  Buttz  says." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

Aic^CAN  National  Lwb  Stock  Association, 

Denver.  Colo..  March,  26.  1940. 

Bon.  LtNN  J    TfLATJOl, 

Untied  States  Senate,  Washin^on.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Frazier:  Yesterday's  paper  carried  an  anncnince- 
ment  that  Great  Britain  may  reduce  her  purchases  of  United  State* 
cotton,  possibly  creating  the  necessity  for  a  cotton  loan  by  the 
Commodities  Credit  Corporation.  Previously  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  British  market  Is  now  practically  closed  to  our  pork  ex- 
ports and  that  she  Is  to  a  large  extent  going  around  the  Unlled 
States  market  In  buying  her  wheat,  tobacco,  and  other  agricultural 
pnxiucts  Recently  announcement  was  made  by  Canada  that  cur 
pork  exports  to  that  country  were  to  be  limited  to  a  peacetime 
basis  thereby  shutting  off  any  possible  wartime  benefit  for  our 
hog  producers  These  developments  serve  t)etter  than  anything 
else  possibly  could  to  Indicate  the  futUlty  of  the  reciprocal -trade 
program,  which  we  were  led  to  believe  was  to  be  a  cure-all  for  the 
Ills  of  trade  restrictions  of  one  kind  and  another  between  our 
country  and  foreign  countries. 

Advocates  of  the  reciprocal -trade  program  asserted  that  through 
renerallzaUon  of  the  benefits  to  the  world  at  large  the  interchange 
of  goods  between  countries  would  be  facilitated  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all.  We  are  finally  coming  to  understand,  with  21  agree- 
ments In  effect,  that  no  such  situation  has  been  created.  Instead, 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  which  have  benefited  by  our 
trade -agreement  program  have  not  reciprocated  by  carrying  on  this 
poUcy  themselves  but  Instead  have  resorted  to  other  devices  to 
secure  trade.  Numerous  bUateraJ  agreements  have  been  made  be- 
tween such   countries,   many  of   them  limited  to  a  direct   barter 

exchange  of  commodities.  

With  such  a  condition  existing,  we  shaU  probably  never  know 
whether  or  not  the  reciprocal-trade  policy  advocated  by  Secretary 
Hull  If  practiced  by  all  countries,  could  prove  meritorious  In  any 
degree  We  only  know  now  that,  with  the  United  States  committed 
to  such  a  policy  and  the  world  at  large  reaping  the  benefit  there- 
from through  freer  access  to  our  market  and  with  our  own  exports 
being  bottled  up  by  the  direct-barter  arrangements  referred  to 
above  and  by  the  purchase  of  agricultural  products  for  the  war- 
ring nations  In  other  countries.  cutUng  out  the  United  States  to 
the  greatest  degree  poealble.  Instead  at  benefiting,  we  are  today  be- 
ing punlBhed  for  the  part  we  have  played. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  war  It  was  claimed  that  the  trade- 
agreement  program  would  operate  to  maintain  peace.  Now  that 
the  world  Is  at  war.  we  are  told  that  we  must  carry  on  because  the 
trade  agreements  wlU  prove  the  salvation  of  the  world  In  working 
out  poet-war  settlements.  American  agricultural  producers  are 
afraid  that  these  clalnw  have  no  more  foundation  In  substance  than 
those  that  have  previously  proved  to  be  false  and  that.  Instead  of 
being  the  salvation  of  this  country  and  of  the  world,  when  peace 
comes  we  will  find  our  markets,  shorn  to  a  great  degree  cf  tariff 
iwotectlon.  the  dumping  ground  of  a  world  which  will  have  no 
money  to  buy  our  turplvises  and  which  wUl  be  eagerly  seeking  a 
means  of  converting  Its  surpluses  into  cash. 

The  remedy  for  the  existing  situation  so  far  as  the  trade  agree- 
menu  already  made  are  concerned  will  have  to  be  found  In  the 
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the  future.  We  have  available  today,  however,  a  means  to  pro- 
tect otireelves  against  ftirther  error.  The  bill  to  extend  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  beyond  June  12.  1»40.  Is  now  before  the  Senate.  It 
seems  to  be  commonly  accepted  that  It  wUl  be  passed  but  with 
some  restrlcUon  upon  the  Executive  power  Imposed  In  order  to 
prevent  the  trading  away  of  any  more  of  the  American  market  on 
such  agrlculttxral  commodities  as  livestock,  meat  products,  dairy 
products,  flaxseed,  beans,  and  nxunerous  others.  We  urge  you  to 
use  your  Influence  to  that  end  by  securing  the  adoption  of  either 
the  Ptttman  amendment  requiring  Senate  ratification  or  the  O'Ma- 
honey  amendment)  reqtilring  congressional  approval. 
Yours  very   truly, 

P.  E.  Moixi.  Secretary.. 

fProm  the  National  Wool  Clip  of  March  15.  19401 
United  States  Wool  Fabric  Imtokts  Inckkasb 

On  a  dollar  basis,  woven  fabrics  of  wool  and  other  hair,  ex- 
cluding mohair,  imported  Into  this  country  Increased  last  year 
72  percent  over  1938. 

Comparative  statistics  of  wool  Imports  for  the  first  8  months 
Of  1938  and  1939.  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  show 
that  since  the  reciprocity  treaty  went  Into  effect.  Imports  of  wool 
products  from  Great  Britain  have  Increased  168  to  1.000  percent. 

Despite  the  war.  Great  Britain  Is  making  every  effort  to  main- 
tain these  Increased  Imports  of  wool  products  at  the  highest 
level.  The  tariff  concessions  have  enabled  her  to  cultivate  a 
textile  market  in  this  country  and  land  her  woolen  goods  here 
below  the  American  cost  of  production.  This  provides  her  with 
the  vitally  essential  dollar  exchange  which  she  can  use  to  pur- 
chase her  military  necessities. 

Figures  to  September  1,  the  latest  available,  show  that  Im- 
jxjrts  of  noils,  wastes,  and  rags  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  have  Increased  In  varying  percentages.  Rags  had 
a  phenomenal  Increase  of  from  492.125  poxinds  In  1938  to  6,461,- 
292  pounds  In  1939.  Imports  of  manufactured  woolen  goods  also 
show  large  Increases.  Eight  million  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  square  yards,  or  more  than 
double  the  quantity  previously  lmp>orted.  came  Into  this  country  in 
the  first  8  months  of  1939. 

Reports  from  Bradford.  England,  announce  the  formation  of  a 
committee  for  the  wool  textile  industry  to  assist  the  English 
government's  efforts  to  Increase  their  exports  of  worsted  and 
woolen  material  In  a  campaljrn  to  capture  world  markets.  This 
committee's  activities  are  directed  not  only  at  the  attalimient 
of  maximum  export  trade  during  the  war,  but  also  to  obtain 
permanent  increases  In  overseas  trade. 

TaAOB  Pacts  Damacinq  Acuotltcre,  Buttz  Bats 
Wadena.  Minn. — No  trade  agreement  can  be  Justified  which  bank- 
rupts one  Industry  to  build  up  another,  declared  Judge  C.  W.  Buttz, 
of  Devils  Lake,  In  an  address  Saturday  before  the  Minnesota  State 
Wool  Growers  Association. 

Judge  Buttz  Is  a  director  and  executive  committeeman  of  the 
National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  of  Boston.  seUlng  agency  of 
28  State  wool  organizations  and  largest  wool  cooperative  In  the 
world  with  an  118.000.000  business.  He  Is  a  leading  purebred  sheep 
breeder  of  the  Northwest,  has  been  district  Judge  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tury, and  IS  an  authority  on  wool  marketing.  He  addressed  the 
convention  on  Federal  trade  agreements. 

TWENTT-TWO   ACEEEMXNTS   MADE 

Twenty-two  trade  agreements  have  been  made  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  agreements  with  South  America  and  Australia  are  proposed, 
the  Judge  said. 

"Nearly  one-fourth  of  this  country's  total  imports  in  1938  were 
competitive  agricultural  products."  he  declared.  "In  1939  with  these 
numerotis  trade  agreements  operating,  our  agricultural  exports  were 
one-third  less  than  In  1938.  In  1939  Argentina  and  Uruguay  alone 
shipped  tiB  over  80.000,000  pounds  of  canned  beef,  representing  more 
than  500.000  average  steers  on  the  South  St.  Paul  market.  You  can't 
possibly  buy  a  tin  of  canned  beef  from  your  grocer  unless  It  was 
packed  In  some  South  American  country.  If  you  don't  believe  me, 
try  It.  The  British  agreement  of  last  year  reduced  duty  on  Imported 
woolens  and  other  fabrics.  Heavy  cattle,  calves,  pork  products,  milk, 
cream,  cheddar  cheese,  eggs,  honey,  oats  and  oatmeal,  rye,  barley, 
feedstuffs,  apples,  berries,  cherries,  seedless  raisins,  white  potatoes, 
and  other  importations  are  permitted  under  various  agreements. 

"South  American  proposaU  would  add  com,  flax,  turkeys,  casein, 

cheese,  hides,  and  wool.  ^      ^      ., ...      _,  *w. 

"The  authority  of  the  President  to  make  further  treaties  of  this 
sort  expires  Jinae  12.  and  the  administration  Is  turning  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  a  renewal  of  power  from  Congress. 

"No  trade  agreement  can  be  Justified  which  bankrupts  one  indus- 
try to  build  up  another.  British  negotiations  depressed  the  price  of 
your  wool  In  1937  and  1938,  as  Its  constimmatlon  does  today.  Wool 
price  advance  in  September  has  settled  back  5  to  10  cenU  per  potmd 
because  of  the  dickering  with  Argentina,  even  though  negotiations 
are  now  camouflaged  by  s\i.spension  while  effort  Is  made  to  have 
Congress  continue  the  power  to  make  them.  Only  through  our 
cooi^raUve  wool  organizations  have  we  been  able  to  sustain  present 
levels."  

FLATS   ParSENT   SET-TTP 

In  closing  Judge  Buttz  said:  "It  JUst  does  not  m«*«  ««°r.^* 
this  Government  spends  millions  In  subrtdlzlrig  exportation  ^^^ 
cultural  surplus  and  In  band-ouu  for  producing  less  whUe  anothw 
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The  remedy  for  the  existing  slttiatlon  ao  far  as  the  trade  agree- 
menu  already  made  are  concerned  wlU  have  to  be  Xoiind  In  the 
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department  make*  draeUc  tariff  reductlona  to  fmelgueit.  tnrltlcg 
billions  of  imporu  of  abK>ltitel7  competitive  prodticte  that  we  al- 
ready prodvice  beyosd  our  needs.  Unleaa  CDnsreaa  recalls  the  super- 
vision of  treaty  maklnf  fJven  it  by  the  Ck>natltuUoD  so  that  the 
rlect«^  Repreaentatlves  of  the  people  may  pass  on  tbeae  acreementa, 
agriculture  may  well  be  alarmed  lest  It*  worker*  be  reduced  to 
peasantry,  peonage,  or  serfdom  and  that  Amedcas  greateat  tndoatry 
go  to  the  shamble*.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  his 
vote  is  equal  to  that  of  the  eastern  manufacturer.  Industrlallat.  and 
other  pressure  grotjpa.  the  wool  grower  and  larmer  Is  a  reapectrrt 
citizen.     There  Ues  his  hope." 


Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation  et  al.  Against  United 

States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThuTtday.  March  2i  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4).  1940 


OfpnnON  OP   8UPBXMS  COURT 


Mr.  nTTT-jriTie  Mr.  President,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  tbe  late  lamented  Senator  from  Idaho.  Mr.  Borah, 
he  had  Introduced  In  the  Senate — In  which  Introduction  I 
had  a  very  Insignificant  part — a  bill  looking  to  the  divorce- 
ment of  pipe-line  transportation  of  oil  from  other  phases 
of  the  industry.  Three  days  before  his  death  he  asked  me 
to  aid  \n  any  way  I  could  in  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
hearing. 

The  matter  is  now  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  consideration  and  hearing.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRO  the  text  of  the  Suiweme  Court  opinion 
of  March  25  in  the  Government 's  suit  against  the  Ethyl 
Oasoline  Corporation.  It  is  of  particular  interest  as  show- 
ing the  control  which  has  been  exercised  over  independent 
oil  Jobbers  by  the  Standard  OH  Co.  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Ethyl  Oasoline  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rbcoko.  as  follows: 

[Supreme  Ontirt  of  the  United  SUtea.  No  530.  October  term.  1039. 
Kthyl  Gasoline  Corporation.  Earl  W.  Webb,  and  John  Coord  Taylor. 
mjrpellantM.  v.  T*He  Uniteit  States  of  America.  Appeal  trxmx  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York.    March  25.  1940] 

Mr  Justice  Stone  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  Oovemment  brought  this  suit  In  the  District  Court  for 
Southern  New  Tork.  to  restrain  appellant.  Ethyl  Oasoline  Corpora- 
tion, a  Delaware  corporation,  and  the  other  appellants,  who  are  Its 
oAcerm.  from  granting  licenses,  tinder  patents  controlled  by  it.  to 
Jobber*  to  sril  and  distribute  lead-treated  motor  fuel,  and  from 
enforcing  provisions  In  licenses  to  oU  refiners  which  restrict  their 
sale  of  tbe  motor  fuel  to  the  licensed  Jobbers,  as  Ttolatlons  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  (90  8tat.  aoo.  16  U.  8.  C  sec.  I.  as  amended 
August  17.  1937.  00  Stat.  093.)  Tbe  trial  court  granted  the  relief 
•oti^ht  and  firm  Its  decision  In  favor  of  the  Ooremment  the  case 
cofDM  here  on  direct  appeal  under  tbe  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Expediting  Act  of  ^bniary  11.  1903.  ••  amended  (30  Stat.  1107.  15 
U  8.  C.  sec.  99):  seetkn  238  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended 
(43  Stat.  938.  29  U.  8.  C  aec.  945). 

The  case  was  tried  on  an  agreed  statement  at  facts  which  was 
incorporated  In  the  findings  of  the  trial  court  and.  except  as  noted. 
therv  is  no  dispute  as  to  tbe  fMrta  Tbe  appellant  corporation  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  patented  fluid  compound 
containing  tetraethyl  lead,  a  poisonous  sutjstanoe.  which,  when 
added  to  gaaoilne  used  as  a  motor  fuel.  Increases  the  effldency  of 
high-pressure  combustion  engines  in  which  the  fuel  Is  consumed. 
The  Bihyl  Oorpcratlon  owns  two  patents  covering  the  comjxMtuon 
of  the  fluid.  No.  1.592.954  of  Jtily  20.  1996,  and  No.  I.e68.022  of  Biay  1. 
1998  It  has  a  third  patent.  No.  1.573.848  of  Feliruary  23.  1928. 
claiming  a  motor  fuel  produced  by  mixing  gasoline  with  the  patent 
fluid  compound,  which  is  claimed  also  by  the  two  patents  first 
menUoned  It  also  has  a  patent.  No.  1.787.419.  of  December  30.  1930. 
claiming  a  method  of  using  fuel  containing  the  patented  fluid  In 
combustion  motors.  The  corporation  manufactures  and  sells  the 
patented  flxiid  to  oil  reflners.  solely  for  use  In  the  production  of  the 
improved  type  of  motor  ftiel.  It  Issues  licenses  under  Us  paU-nts 
to  reflners  and  to  Jobbers  of  motor  fuel  on  terms  and  conditions 
prwenUy  to  be  noted,  but  It  does  not  charge  or  receive  any  royalty 

ter  lU  licaofsea.     It  derives  lU  profit  solely  from  tUs  — ' *  **- 

jjatented  ethyl  fluid  to  Ita  refiner  licensees. 


of  tbe 


TBX  LICXNSIMO  AOKZKMKirrS 

Appellant  grants  licenses  under  Its  patents  to  most  of  the  Urge 
oil-reflnlng  companies  In  tbe  United  States,  to  manufacture,  sell, 
and  distribute  motor  fuel  containing  the  patented  fluid.  The 
llcensrs  provide  that  appellant  will  sell  to  the  licensees  their  re- 
quirements of  the  patented  fluid.  They  prohibit  the  licensees  from 
selling  the  manufactured  product  to  any  except  to  other  li- 
censed reflners.  to  Jobt)ers  licensed  by  appellant,  and  to  retail 
dealers  and  consumers.  They  require  the  licensed  reflners  to  mix 
the  patented  fluid  with  the  gasoline  at  their  refineries  with 
equipment  approved  by  appellant  and  In  conformity  to  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Burgeon  General  of  the  United  States  and 
any  other  governmental  body  having  Jurisdiction.  The  reflners 
agree  to  impose  obligations  on  ail  purchasers  to  conform  to  such 
health  regulations  and  to  require  them  to  impose  like  obligations 
on  those  to  whom  they  sen.  The  reflners  agree,  upon  notice  by  ap- 
pellant, to  discontinue  sales  to  other  reflners  or  Jobbers  whoss 
licenses  appellant  has  canceled.  The  licenses  also  provide  for  the 
maTlmum  amount  of  the  fluid  to  tie  used  in  the  gasoline,  and  that, 
within  that  limit,  the  licensees'  regular  or  "best  nonpremium"  gaso- 
line shall  have  a  maximum  octane  rating  of  70  *  and  ahall  be  sold 
as  the  next  highest  priced  motor  fuel  of  the  licensee  below  the 
licensee's  ethyl  gasoline,  which  shall  have  a  minimum  octane  rating 
of  76  and  shall  be  sold  at  a  certain  fixed  price  differential  above  the 
average  net  sales  price  of  the  licensee's  best  nonpremium  grade  of 
commercial  gasoline.  The  licenses  further  provide  the  conditions 
tinder  which  the  name  of  the  Ethyl  Corporation  and  Its  trade-mark 
or  trade  namea  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  advertising  and 
sale  of  tbe  patented  motor  fuel.* 

Jobbers  are  generally  required  by  appellant  to  apply  for  Ucenses 
through  the  reflners  from  whom  they  expect  to  purchase  the  motor 
fuel.  The  licenses  to  Jobbers  purport  to  grant  the  right  to  sell  and 
deliver  to  retail  dealers  and  consumers  within  a  specified  territory 
regular  and  ethyl  gasoline,  manufactured  and  sold  by  a  designated 
licensed  refiner.'  The  licensed  Jobbers  are  required  to  furnish  ap- 
pellant monthly  with  a  list  of  all  places  at  which  the  motor  fuel  Is 
sold  tinder  the  licenses.  They  agree  to  comply  with  health  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  handling  of  the  motor  fuel  promulgated  by  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  or  other  governmental  agency;  to  post  and  dis- 
tribute any  notices  concerning  the  handling  of  such  fuel  as  re- 
quired by  the  appellant;  to  permit  physical  examination  of  em- 
ployees, and  to  require  customers  ptirchasing  for  resale  to  assume 
similar  obligations.  Adulteration  and  dilution  of  motor  fuel  dis- 
tributed under  the  licenses  is  prohibited,  and  requirements  similar 
to  those  contained  In  refiner  licenses  are  Imposed  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  appellant's  corporate  name  and  trade  nanxes  In  connec- 
tion with  the  advertising  and  sale  of  the  motor  fuel.  Appellant  ts 
given  the  right  to  cancel  the  Jobbers'  licenses  at  any  time  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  their  terms,  and  either  party  may  cancel,  with 
or  without  cause,  on  30  days'  written  notice. 

trrmcT  or  thx  ucxmaitG  aoazncxirrs  on  thk  oil  ttrownr 

The  licensing  system  established  by  appellant  affects  and  con- 
trols the  business  of  the  major  part  of  those  engaged  In  manufac- 
txiring  and  distributing  motor-fuel  oil  in  the  United  States.  Ap- 
pellant Issues  licenses  to  123  reflners.  Including  every  leading  oil 
company,  except  one.  the  Sun  Oil  Co..  which  does  not  generally  do 
bus!ni:S8  through  Jobbers.  They  reflne  88  percent  of  all  gasoline 
sold  in  the  United  States,  and  the  gasoline  processed  by  them  un- 
der the  license  agreements  Is  70  percent  of  all  the  gasoline  thus 
sold,  and  85  percent  of  all  gasoline  processed  to  obtain  a  high 
octane  rating. 

Any  Jobber  In  the  United  States  desiring  to  sell  lead-treated  gaso- 
line must  secure  a  license  from  the  Ethyl  Corporation,  revocaiilo 
at  Its  will,  before  it  can  procure  the  gasoline  from  licensed  reflners. 
Of  the  12.000  Jobbers  doing  business  in  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately 11.000  are  licensed  by  appellant.  The  Jobber  must  procure 
a  new  license  on  changing  his  source  of  supply.  The  greater  part 
of  all  gasoline  treated  with  the  patented  fluid  is  sold  and  trans- 
ported in  Interstate  commerce.  It  Is  sold  In  pwirt  through  whole- 
sale and  retail  outlets  owned  and  controlled  by  the  reflners  and 
in  part  to  Individual  retailers  and  consumers.  A  large  volume 
and  a  substantial  part  of  the  whole  Is  distributed  through  licensed 
Jobbers  to  whom  It  is  delivered  at  their  bulk  storage  plants  through 
the  channels  of  Interstate  conunerce. 


>Tbe  utility  of  lead-treated  gasoline  for  use  in  high-compression 
engines  is  expreaeed  in  terms  of  octane  numbers,  an  arbitrary  scale 
of  measurement  indicating  the  relative  degree  of  compression  to 
which  the  fuel  may  be  subjected  without  causing  "knock"  in  the 
engine,  which  is  prevented  or  reduced  by  the  use  of  the  fuel.  The 
octane  rating  of  motor  fuel  increases  vnth  the  amount  of  the  pat- 
ented fl\ild  added  to  the  gasoline,  which,  in  any  case.  Is  small.  Ap- 
pellant s  licenses  to  refiners  authorize  the  manufacture  of  gasoline 
of  high-octane  rating  68  or  more,  of  two  classes,  "regular."  in  which 
there  is  1  part  of  tetraethyl  lead  to  4J300  parts  of  gasoline,  and 
"ethyl  gasoline."  in  wtiich  there  is  1  part  of  tetraethyl  lead  to  1.700 
parts  of  gasoline. 

'  The  name  of  the  Ethyl  Corporation  and  Its  trade-mark  or  trade 
names.  "Ethyl"  and  "Q.*  may  not  be  used  In  connection  with  the 
advertising  and  sale  of  regular  gasoline.  All  the  licensees,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  wh.ch  n^arkets  the 
product  under  the  name  "EIsso. "  are  reqxiired  to  use  the  word  'Ethyl" 
in  connection  with  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  ethyl  gasoline. 

'The  only  obligation  which  the  licensor  assumes  toward  the 
Jobbers  Is  to  defend  them  against  patent  and  trade-mark  infringe- 
ment suits. 
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By  their  terms  the  licensing  agreements  serve  to  exclude  all  un- 
licensed Jobt)crs  from  the  market,  and  in  the  particulars  already 
mentioned,  and  In  others  presently  to  be  dlsctissed.  they  control  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  licensed  Jobbers  in  the  distribution  cf 
the  patented  meter  fuel  and  enable  appellant  at  will  to  exclude 
ethers  from  the  business.  The  refiners'  Ucenses  also  In  terms  pla" 
res'-raints  on  the  sales  price  of  reflners  by  establishing  the  prescribed 
dliferentlal  between  regular  and  ethyl  gasoline.  FYom  this  and 
from  the  other  stipulated  facu  the  Oovemment  argues  that  the 
control  acquired  through  the  licensing  agreements  over  the  refiners 
and  Jobbers  has  been  used  by  appellants  to  conUol  the  business 
pracUces  of  the  Jobbers,  and  partlcvilarly  to  maintain  resale  prices 
of  the  patented  motor  fuel  in  unlawful  restraint  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. In  support  of  this  contention  It  relies  upon  the  long-estab- 
lished practice  of  appellant  to  refuse  to  grant  licenses  to  Jobbers 
who  cut  prices  or  refuse  to  conform  to  the  marketing  policies  and 
posted  prices  of  the  major  refineries  or  the  market  leaders  among 
them.  

DBCISION  BXLOW  ANT)  CONTSNTIONS  OF  AFPEtXANTS 

The  trial  court  concluded  that  in  view  of  the  Indefinite  language 
of  the  stipulation  it  was,  perhaps,  a  permissible,  though  not  a  neces- 
sary conclusion  that  an  agreement  or  understanding  for  the  main- 
tenance of  prices  existed  between  the  appellant  and  the  Jobber 
licensees.  But  it  considered  it  unnecessary  to  decide  this  Iwue,  since 
It  found  that  the  appellant's  licensing  practices  affecting  the  Job- 
bers, In  conjunction  with  the  agreements  and  cooperation  of  the 
hcensed  reflners.  had  been  used  by  appellant  as  the  means  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  market  the  unlicensed  Jobbers  who  du  not  conform 
to  the  market  policies  and  posted  gasoline  prices  adopted  by  the 
major  oU  companies  or  the  market  leaders  among  them,  and  that 
appellant  uses  the  control  thus  established  to  coerce  adherence  to 
those  policies  and  prices  generally  by  the  licensed  Jobbers,  and  that 
this  restricUon  upon  the  industry  effected  through  the  license  con- 
tracts with  refiners  and  Jobbers  was  not  within  appellant's  patent 
monopoly,  and  operated  unreasonably  to  restrain  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  processed  gasoline. 

It  concluded  that  the  licensing  system  was  not.  as  api)ellant  argues, 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  such  legitimate  Interests  as  the 
patentee  had  in  the  protection  of  the  quality  of  the  treated  gasoline 
sold  upon  the  market,  and  Its  use  by  the  Jobbers  with  safety  to 
the  public  health.  AppeUants  were  accordingly  enjoined  from 
enforcing  or  attempting  to  enforce,  or  Including  in  any  subsequent 
agreement  provisions  that  refiners  shall  sell  lead-treated  gasoline 
only  to  licensed  Jobbers,  and  from  requiring  or  attempting  to 
require  Jobbers  to  secure  licenses,  and  from  enforcing  or  attempting 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  any  outstanding  Jobber  licenses. 
The  decree  also  declared  the  Jobber  licenses  Illegal  and  required 
appellant  to  notify  the  Jobbers  that  the  licenses  have  been  canceled. 

AppeUant.  Insisting  that  It  does  not  use  the  Jobbers'  licensing 
system  to  maintain  prices,  makes  two  principal  attacks  on  the  de- 
cree It  urges  that  the  licensing  of  the  refiners  and  Jobt)ers,  the 
restraints  upon  the  sale  of  the  patented  fuel  by  the  reflners.  and 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Jobbers,  are  all  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  commercial  development  of  appeUant's  patents  and  for 
insuring  a  flnancial  return  from  them,  and  are  therefore  within  Its 
patent  monopoly.  In  any  case.  It  is  said  that  the  conditions 
attached  to  the  refiners'  and  Jobbers'  licenses  are  appropriate  and 
reasonably  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the  product 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  pubUc  in  Its  use  of  a  product  contain- 
ing a  dangerous  poison,  and  both  are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  market  for  the  patented  fuel,  on  which  the  market  for  appel- 
lant s  patented  fluid  depends.  And  since  the  Jobbers'  licenses  are  a 
necessary  or  appropriate  means  of  protecting  the  interests  of  ap- 
pellant and  the  public  In  the  quality  and  safe  use  of  the  patented 
product  It  18  argued  that  the  decree  abollEhlng  the  whole  system 
of  Jobbers'  licenses  went  further  than  was  necessary  or  proper 
to  prevent  such  restraint  as  there  may  have  been  exerted  on  the 
Jobbers  with  respect  to  prices  and  marketing  policies. 

EJELA-nON    or    TMX    LICENSING    ACSHMZNTS    TO    PRICI    MAINTXNANt^ 

For  the  moment  we  may  lay  to  one  side  the  particular  restrictions 
enumerated  In  the  contracts  of  the  reflners  with  Jobbers,  and  turn 
to  the  relation  of  appellants  licensing  policy  to  the  maintenance 
of  price  policies  by  the  Jobbers.  While  the  trial  court  found  no 
contract  or  agreement  which  purports  to  prescribe  resale  prices  or 
to  exact  any  price  policy  of  the  Jobbers,  the  stipulation  of  facts 
shows  that  appellant,  through  lU  patents.  Its  contracts,  and  Its 
Lccnslng  policy,  has  acquired  the  power  to  exclude  at  will  from 
parilclpation  In  the  Nation-wide  market  for  lead-treated  motor  fuel 
all  cf  the  12  000  motor-fuel  Jobbers  of  the  country,  by  refusing  to 
license  any  of  the  1.000  unlicensed  Jobbers,  or  by  canceling,  as  It 
may  at  will,  the  licenses  of  any  of  the  11.000  licensed  Jobbers.  This 
vie  assume,  for  present  purpt-ses.  it  could  lawfully  do  by  virtue  cf 
the  power  conferred  by  its  patent  to  exclude  any  or  all  others  from 
eellin-  the  patented  product  But  it  does  not  follow  that  It  can 
lawfully  exercise  that  power  in  such  manner  as  to  control  the 
patented  commodity  In  the  hands  cf  the  licensed  Jobbers  who  had 
purchased  it.  or  their  actions  with  respect  to  It  in  ways  not  within 
the  limits  of  the  patent  monopoly,  and  conspicuously  among  such 
controls  which  the  Sherman  law  prohibits  and  the  patent  law  docs 
net  sanction  Is  the  regulation  of  prices  and  the  suppression  of 
co-rpetitlon  among  the  purchasers  of  the  patented  articles  That 
arpcUant.  by  the  plan  and  scope  of  its  licensing  policy,  has  ac- 
qu.red  vast  potential  power  to  acix>mpllsh  that  end  cannot  be 
cioubted  And  we  think  the  record  supports  the  finding  of  the 
Ulal  court  that  s'-pellant  has  exercised  that  power  continuously 
for  a  considerable  period  as  a  measa  ol  oonteol  over  the  price  poUciee 
of  the  licensed  Jobbera, 


Prom  the  stipulation  of  facts,  it  appears  that  since  1929  appellant 
has  pursued  the  practice  of  investigating,  through  field  agenU,  the 
business  ethics  of  Jobbers  applying  for  licenses,  and  of  rejecting 
such  applications  upon  the  adverse  report  of  the  agent.  Appellant 
admits  that  the  phrase  "business  ethics"  is  used  to  denote  com- 
pliance with  marketing  policies  and  prevailing  prices  of  the  petro- 
leum industry,  which  are  the  marketing  policies  and  posted  prices 
of  the  major  oil  companies  or  the  market  leaders  among  then.. 
Among  these  is  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  which  owns 
one-half  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  appellant.*  While  not  all 
applicants  who  have  failed  to  maintain  prices  and  marketing  policies 
have  been  rejected,  the  record  leaves  no  doubt  that  appellant  has 
made  use  of  its  dominant  p>osltlon  in  the  trade  to  exercise  control 
over  prices  and  marketing  policies  of  Jobbers  in  a  stifDclent  number 
of  cases  and  with  sufficient  continuity  to  make  Its  attitude  toward 
price  cutting  a  pervasive  Infiucnce  in  the  Jobbing  trade. 

In  many  Instances,  although  not  in  all,  an  adverse  report  by  the 
Investigator  as  to  the  applicant's  business  ethics  has  tieeu  the  sole 
ground  for  rejecting  his  application,  and  appellant  admits  that  the 
greater  number  of  applications  for  licenses  which  have  been  denied 
were  rejected  because  of  such  an  adverse  report.  In  thi  cases  in 
which  licenses  have  been  refused,  something  less  than  one-half  of 
the  rejected  applicants  were  later  granted  licenses  on  their  assur- 
ance that  their  marketing  practices  would  be  changed.  The  total 
number  of  rejections  for  failure  to  comply  with  that  standard  does 
not  appear,  for  appellant  has  failed  to  keep  any  record  of  the 
ground  of  rejection  of  applications  for  licenses,  admittedly  because 
It  is  reluctant  to  preserve  In  Its  records  "the  extent  to  which  main- 
tenance of  prices  and  marketing  policies  by  Jobbers  entered  into 
the  granting  of  licenses." 

Jobbers'  licenses  do  not  appear  to  have  been  canceled  because  of 
failures  to  maintain  policies  or  prices  of  the  major  oil  companies 
whenever  they  have  occurred,  but  It  Is  an  established  practice  of  ap- 
pellant to  Investigate  the  business  ethics  of  licensed  Jobbers  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  maintain  the  marketing  prices, 
policies,  and  practices  prevailing  or  ostensibly  prevailing  in  the  in- 
dustry. Representatives  of  appellant  have  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  In  every  case,  reported  a  Jobber  to  his  supplier  or  refiner  for  not 
maintaining  the  marketing  policies  of  the  latter,  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  united  In  persuading  the  Jobber  to  mend  his  ways.  Ap- 
pellant has  generally  required  each  licensed  Jobber  to  purchase  all 
his  treated  fuel  from  a  single  refiner  and  In  some  Instances  has 
refused  a  license  to  Jobbers  who  wished  to  change  their  source  of 
supply  from  one  licensed  refiner  to  another. 

These  long-contmucd  practices  have  had  the  effect  upon  the  in- 
dustry naturally  to  be  expected.  Large  numbers  of  reflners  and 
the  majority  of  Jobbers  believe  that  the  Jobbers  must  maintain  the 
required  business  ethics  in  order  to  obUln  licenses,  and  a  number 
of  licensed  Jobbers  believe  that  they  are  required  by  appellant's 
licensing  practices  to  maintain  prices  and  abide  by  the  marketing 
practices  of  the  major  oil  companies.  Appellant,  in  Its  printed  In- 
structions to  field  representatives  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
Investigations  of  licensed  Jobbers,  after  pointing  out  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Jobber  before  the  Issuance  of 
the  license  Is  to  insure  that  he  "will  not  resort  to  unethical  methods 
In  competing  with  our  other  licensed  Jobbers  and  refiners."  and 
after  describing  the  methods  of  conducting  the  Investigation.* 
sums  up  the  result  as  follows:  "We  have,  through  these  supple- 
mental investigations,  been  able  to  correct  the  ethyl  picture  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  have  succeeded  In  eliminating  from  our 
Jobber  lists  some  of  our  former  account*  who  were  not  a  credit  to 
us  as  licensees  of  the  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation." 

SCOPZ  or  THE  PATENT  MONOPOLY 

It  Is  not  denied,  and  could  not  well  be.  that  if  appellant's  compre- 
hensive control  of  the  market  In  the  distribution  of  the  lead-treated 
Kasollne  as  disclosed  by  the  record,  had  been  acquired  without  aid 
or  the  patents,  but  wholly  by  the  contracts  with  refiners  and  Job- 
bers such  control  would  Involve  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 
{Paramount  Famous  Corp.  v.  United  States,  282  U.  S.  30.  43;  Untted 
States  V  First  National  Pictures,  Inc..  282  U.  S.  44.  Cf.  Frcy  &  Son, 
Inc  V  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  256  U.  S.  208;  Federal  Trade  Commission 
V  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.,  257  U.  S.  441).  And  so  we  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  patents  and  the  patent  law  to  ascertain  whether 
the  monopoly  which  they  have  given  appellant  affords  a  lawful  basis 
for  the  control  over  the  marketing  of  motor  fuel  which  the  record 


•The  remainder  is  owned  by  General  Motors  Corporation  and 
E  I   du  Pont  dc  Nemours  Co. 

'The  Investigator  is  reminded  In  the  Field  Representative  Manual 
that  the  question  as  to  "business  ethics"  "can  be  answered  only  If 
the  field  representative  has  obtained  sufficient  Information  to  be 
sure  of  his  opln'on  "  "Ethics  of  the  Jobber  is  based  on  the  terri- 
tory in  which  he  is  marketing  and  the  conditions  surrounding  tlie 
s^U  of  gasoline  by  other  ethyl  gasoline  distributors.  Care  should 
be  taken  if  possible,  to  find  cut  the  instigator  of  any  practices  which 
tend  to  unfair  ccmpcUtlon.  Business  ethics  Is  a  relative  quality, 
and  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  given  to  govern  aU  cases.  Infor- 
mation given  to  field  representatives  and  picked  up  in  the  varlotis 
contacts  should  be  weighed  carefully  before  a  final  decision  U 
reached  One  of  the  three  words,  'good,'  'questionable,  or  un- 
ethical ■  is  to  be  used  In  answering  this  question." 

In  January  1936  the  question  as  to  "business  ethics  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  form  report  of  field  agents.  But  business  ethics  has 
Sn<^oontlnued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  subject,  of  nvestlgatlon 
^(Ti^before,  the  result  of  the  field  agent's  investigation  has  been 
included  in  his  reports,  and  his  recommendations  have  been  gen- 
eraUy  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  bis  suptrlon. 
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(Cr  UfiUfd  Statet  t.  Grnerml  Kleetric  Co..  272  U.  8.  478  ) 

In  conaKterlnf  that  question  wt  Mntme  the  TuUdity  of  the  patents, 
•hich  u  not  questioned  here.  .     ^w 

The  patent  law  coxifers  on  the  patentee  a  limited  monopoly,  the 
ncht  or  power  to  exclude  aU  others  from  manufactiirin^.  using,  or 
•eUinf  his  Invention  (R.  8.  sec.  4«84.  36  O.  8.  C  sec.  40).  The  ex- 
tent cf  that  right  Is  limited  by  the  deftnitlon  of  his  InTentlon,  ss  Its 
boundaries  are  marked  by  the  specifications  and  claims  of  the  patent 
(irotion  Ficturt  Patentt  Co.  v.  Vnivtrsal  FUm  Co.,  243  U.  a  502. 
510  >.  He  may  grant  licenses  to  make.  iise.  or  vend,  restricted  In 
pomt  of  space  or  time,  or  with  any  other  restriction  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  granted  prtrUege.  save  only  that  by  attachnig  a  condition 
to  bis  Itcense  he  nwy  not  enlarfe  his  monc^mly  and  thus  acquire 
some  other  which  the  statute  and  the  patent  together  did  not  give. 

He  may  not.  by  virtue  of  his  patent,  condition  his  license  so  as  to 
tie  to  the  use  of  the  patented  device  or  process  the  um  of  other 
devices,  prooesass.  or  materlaUi  which  lie  outside  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  pstent  licensed  (JToCkm  Pteture  Patent*  Co.  v.  t7n<»«rs«i  FUm 
Mfg  Co.  supra:  On^Mcc  Corpormiton  ▼.  American  Patents  Corpora- 
tion, ass  U.  8.  27.  SI:  Letteh  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Barber  Co..  302 
U.  8  468:  cf.  VnUed  Shoa  Machinerff  Co.  v.  VniteA  State*.  268 
U  8.  451.  482:  /afematlonal  Bustna**  Machine*  Corp.  ▼.  United 
State*.  298  U  8.  131.  140):  or  condition  the  license  so  ss  to  control 
conduct  by  the  licensee  not  embraced  In  the  patent  monopoly 
(SroTutard  SatUtary  Mfg.  Co.  v.  United  State*.  220  U.  8.  20:  Inter- 
State  CircuU,  Inc.  T.  United  State*.  306  U.  8.  200.  228-230);  or  upon 
the  maintenance  of  resale  prloss  by  the  purchaser  of  the  patented 
srtlde  {Adam*  v.  Burke.  17  Wall.  453:  flobba-jrerrlU  Co.  v.  StrotiS, 
210  U  8  338:  Dr.  Mile*  MediaU  Co.  v  John  D  Park  A  Son*  Co..  220 
V  8  37.?  Bauer  A  Cie  v.  O'DonneU,  229  U  8  1:  Straus  v.  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machtna  Co..  MS  U.  8.  400:  Boeton  Stan  of  Chicago  ▼  American 
Oraphophon*  Co..  240  U.  8.  8:  cf.  UnUed  States  ▼.  Oeneral  Electric 
Co.,  supra.  405.) 

Appellant,  as  patentee,  possessss  exclusive  rights  to  make  and  sen 
the  fluid  and  also  the  lead-treated  motor  fuel.  By  Its  sale  to  re- 
finers It  relinquishes  lU  eseltislve  right  to  use  the  patented  fluid 
and  It  relinquishes  to  the  licensed  Jobbers  Its  exclusive  rl(chtA  to 
setl  the  Isad-trcated  fuel  by  permltUng  the  licensed  rvflners  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  fuel  to  them.  And  by  the  authortzed 
sales  of  the  fuel  by  reftnen  to  Jobbers  the  patent  monopoly  over 
tt  Is  exhausted,  and  after  the  sale  neither  sppellsnt  nor  the  refiners 
may  longer  rely  on  the  patents  to  exercise  any  control  over  the 
price  St  which  the  fuel  msy  be  resold.  (Adams  v  Burke,  supra: 
Bobba-MerriU  Co.  v.  Straus,  supra;  Bauer  <fr  Cie  v.  O'Donnell.  supra: 
Motion  Pictures  Patents  Co.  v.  Universal  PUm  Co..  supra.) 

The  picture  here  revealed  Is  not  that  of  s  patentee  exercising  Its 
right  to  refuse  to  tell  or  to  permit  his  licensee  to  sell  the  patented 
prodiKU  to  price  cutters.  (Oompare  Unital  States  v.  Colifate  A  Co.. 
280  U.  8.  300.  with  United  State*  v.  A.  Schroder's  Son.  Inc..  262 
U.  8.  85 1  A  very  dUTerent  scene  Is  depicted  by  the  record.  It  is 
ons  in  which  appellant  has  satabUshad  the  marketing  of  the  pat- 
ented fuel  In  vast  amounts  on  a  nationwide  scale  through  the 
11.000  Jobbers  and  at  the  aame  time,  by  the  leverage  of  Its  licensing 
contracts  resting  on  the  fulcriun  of  Its  patents.  It  has  built  up  a 
fomKlnfit'""  capable  of  use.  and  actually  used,  as  a  means  of 
controUlDf  Jobbers'  (uloea  and  suppressing  competition  among 
them.  It  stiiiiin  plain  that  this  attempted  regulation  of  prices  and 
market  practloea  at  the  Jobbers  with  resptect  to  the  fuel  purchssed. 
fcr  which  appellant  could  not  lawfully  contract,  cannot  be  law- 
fully achlevad  by  entering  into  contracta  or  combinations  through 
the  manlptilation  of  which  the  same  results  are  reached  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  which  they  give  to  control  the  action  of  the 
purchasers.  8uch  contracts  or  combinations  which  are  xised  to 
obstruct  the  free  and  natural  flow  m  the  channels  of  Interstate 
obmmeroe  ot  trade  even  In  a  patented  article,  after  It  Is  sold  by 
the  patentee  or  hla  licansee.  are  a  vlolatlcn  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
(Pederal  Trada  Commi»*ion  ▼.  Baeeh-Nut  Companjf.  supra.  463: 
United  Shot  Maehinerf  Co.  v.  i;a<ted  State*,  supra:  Victoe  Talking 
Machine  Co.  *>.  Kameny.  271  FCd.  810.  817:  cf.  United  States  v. 
A.  Schroder**  Son,  inc..  supra.)  AgreemenU  for  price  maintenance 
of  articles  moving  In  interstate  commerce  are.  without  mor^. 
unreasonable  restraints  within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act 
becaiMe  they  eltanlnats  competition  (United  State*  v.  Trenton  Pot- 
teries Cto,  272  U.  8.  892).  azkd  sgreements  which  create  potential 
power  for  such  price  malntananos  exhibited  by  Its  actual  exertion 
for  that  purpose  are  In  themselves  unlawful  restrain u  within  the 
Tn^^ning  ai  the  Sherman  Act.  which  is  not  only  a  prohibition 
against  the  Infliction  of  a  particular  type  of  public  injury  but  a 
limitation  of  rtghta  which  may  be  pushed  to  evil  consequences 
and  therefore  restrained.'*  (Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  v  United 
States  supra.  49:  Amerlcmn  Column  Co.  v.  United  States.  257  U.  a 
377  400;  UnUad  States  v.  American  Unaead  OH  Co..  202  V.  8.  371; 
Umted  State*  v.  rrswtOK  Potterie*  Co..  supra,  397.  390.) 

The  extent  to  which  appettant's  dominion  over  the  Jobbers'  busi- 
ness goes  beyoQd  !*•  P*teni  maoof»ly  U  emphasised  by  the 
clrcumstaxwea  here  preeent  that  the  prtoee  and  market  practices 
sought  to  be  flsUMIshtH  are  not  those  prescribed  by  appellant- 
patentee  but  by  the  reflners.  Appellant  neither  owns  nor  sells 
the  patented  fuel  nor  derftvee  any  profit  through  royalties  or  other- 
wise from  Ita  sale.  It  has  dwsen  to  exploit  iU  patenU  by  manu- 
facturing the  fluid  covered  toy  them  and  by  selling  that  fltiid  to 
refiners  for  vam  tn  the  mannfaeture  of  moeor  fuel.  Such  beneflts 
as  result  from  control  over  the  marketlnc  of  the  treated  fuel  by 
the  Jobbers  aeer^»e  primarily  to  the  reflnera  and  indirectly  to 
appellant,  only  in  the  enjoyment  ot  tts  monopoly  of  the  fluid  se- 
cured under  aaoUksr  patent.  Ttm  ItPStirtng  oondlUons  are  thus 
not  used  aa  a  mtsna  of  aUakiilHUnK  tHa  oaauBordsl  development 


and  financial  returns  of  the  patented  invention  which  Is  licensed, 
but  for  the  commercial  development  of  the  business  of  the  reflnsrs 
and  the  exploitation  of  a  second  patent  monopoly  not  embraced  in 
the  first.  The  patent  monopoly  of  one  Invention  may  no  more  bo 
enlarged  for  the  exploitation  of  a  monoply  of  another,  see  Stand- 
ard Sanitary  Manufacturinp  Co.  v.  United  States,  rupra.  than  for 
the  exploitation  of  an  unpatented  article.  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.  v.  United  States,  stipra:  Carbice  Corporation  v.  American  Pat- 
ent* Corporation,  supra:  Letteh  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Barber  Co, 
supra;  American  Lecithin  Co.  v.  Warfleld,  Co.  (105  F.  (2d)  207).  or 
for  the  exploitation  or  promotion  of  a  business  not  embraced 
within  the  patent.  InterstaU  Circuit,  Inc.,  v.  United  State*,  supra, 
228-230. 

paoTBcnoN  or  bxalth  Aitn  oTTAurr  or  frooijct 
The  trial  court  was  of  opinion  that  such  Interest  as  appellant 
has  In  protecting  the  health  of  the  public  In  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  the  fuel,  and  In  preventing  adulteration,  deteriora- 
tion, and  dilution  of  the  motor  fuel  In  the  hands  of  the  Jobbers 
may  be  adequately  protected  without  resort  to  the  Jobber  license 
device  which  has  been  and  Is  capable  of  being  used  for  other  and 
illicit  purposes.  (Compare  International  Bu-siness  Machines  Cor- 
pomfton  V.  United  States,  supra.  139.  140.)  This  conclusion  Is.  we 
think,  amply  supported  by  the  record.  The  precautions  taken  to 
protect  the  public  health  In  the  handling  of  the  motor  fuel  by 
Jobbers  snd  service  stations  Includes  the  health  rcstnctlons  Im- 
posed on  Jobbers  by  the  refiners  included  In  their  contracts  with 
Jobbers.  Inspections,  more  or  less  perfunctory,  by  representatives 
of  appellant  and  the  posting  by  Jobbers  and  distributors  of  notices 
supplied  by  appellant  stating  that  the  fuel  contains  lead  and  is 
for  use  ss  a  motor  fuel  only.  These  activities  are  not  interfered 
with  by  the  decree. 

There  Is  no  suthentle  instance  of  injury  restiltlng  from  the 
handling  of  lead-treated  gasoline  after  Its  manufacture  attribute 
able  to  Its  lead  content.  Extensive  expert  study,  carried  on  under 
direction  of  appellant  over  a  period  of  years,  detailed  In  the 
record,  resulted  in  a  report  that  the  risk  arising  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  lead  through  the  skin  In  the  hsndllng  of  the  lead-treated 
fuel  Is  so  small  as  to  be  negii«;lble.  and  that  the  use  of  the  fuel 
made  In  conformity  to  the  refiners'  licenses  hss  not  caused  or 
produced  any  dangers  or  hasuu-ds  to  health. 

The  avoidance  of  such  dangers  as  there  may  be  In  the  handling 
of  the  motor  fuel  by  Jobbers  and  distributors  is  plainly  not 
beyond  control  by  public-health  regulations,  and  would  seem, 
as  the  district  court  thought,  to  be  amply  secured.  In  any  case, 
through  the  self-interest  of  the  refiners  in  requiring  the  purchasers 
Of  their  gasoline  to  take  proper  health  precautions  Including  the 
posting  of  notices  which  appellant  supplies  and  by  the  continu- 
ance of  sppellant's  inspection,  all  of  which  are  permissible  under 
the  decree.  It  Is  likewise  apparent  that  the  Interest  the  appel- 
lant has  In  preventing  dilution,  adulteration,  and  dettrloratlnn  of 
the  treated  gasoline  In  the  hands  of  the  Jobbers  may  be  similarly 
protected  without  continued  resort  to  Jobber  licenses,  which  la 
precluded  by  reason  of  their  use  and  the  danger  of  their  con- 
tinued use  for  other  and  Illegal  purposes. 

Since  the  unlawful  control  over  the  Jobbers  was  established  and 
maintained  by  resort  to  the  licensing  device,  the  decree  rightly 
supprMsed  It  even  though  It  had  been  or  might  continue  to  be 
used  for  some  lawful  purposes.  The  court  was  bound  to  frame 
Its  decree  so  as  to  suppress  the  unlawful  practices  and  to  take 
such  resaonable  measures  as  would  preclude  their  revival  (Local 
167  V.  United  States.  291  U.  S.  293;  Womcr  <t  Co.  v.  Lilly  &  Co.. 
205  U.  S.  526.  532).  It  could.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  discretion. 
consider  whether  that  cotild  be  accomplished  effectively  without 
disestablishing  the  licensing  system,  and  whether  there  were  coun- 
tervailing reasoiu  for  continuing  it  as  a  necessary  or  proper  means 
for  appellant  to  carry  out  other  lawful  purposes.  Since  the  court 
rightly  concluded  that  these  reasons  were  without  substantial 
weight.  It  properly  suppressed  the  means  by  which  the  unlawful 
resmtnt  was  achieved  {Local  167  v.  United  States,  supra.  299. 
300;  cf.  Merchants  Warehouse  Co.  v.  United  States.  283  U.  S  501. 
513). 

Affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  UcReynolds  and  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  took  no  part 
in  the  consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 
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Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rscoso  editorials  pertaining  to  the 
census  from  the  ClnclnnaU  Times-Star,  the  Baston   iPa.) 


Express,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the  Salem  (Oreg.) 
Journal,  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor,  the  Oregon  Journal, 
the  Kennebec  Journal,  the  New  York  Sun,  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette,  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times,  and  the  Ashland 
•(Ky.)  Independent. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFVom  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  March  18.   19401 

AS  THZ  BtniEACS  BACK  OFT 

Flrrt  s  subcoTimlttee  of  the  Senste  Commerce  Committee,  and 
then  the  full  committee,  approved  the  Tobey  resolution  that  the 
two  questions  relative  to  Income  be  deleted  from  the  1940  census 
en  the  pround  tJ.at  they  were  lUegal  and  never  authortzed  by  Con- 
cress.  Then  Census  Director  Austin  ruled  that  nobody  with  an 
mcome  over  tS.oOO  need  say  how  much.  Then  Commerce  Secre- 
tary HoplOns  announced  that  persons  with  Incomes  under  15.000 
a  year  need  not  elve  this  Information  to  an  enumerator  but  could 
inclose  it  anonymously  In  a  sealed  and  franlced  envelope  to  be 
mailed  to  Washington.  ^       ^ 

All  these  Senate  aarmatlons  and  bureaucratic  retreats  mean 
nothing  to  the  President,  who  asserts,  through  Private  Swretory 
Earlv  that  for  the  first  time  within  his  knowledge  a  Senator 
(meaning  ToBrr  but  not  naming  him)  has  -openly  ad  Used  the 
Amrrlcan  people  to  violate  the  law."  He  does  not  come  off  well  In 
this  controversy  with  Tobit.  who  notes  Mr.  Rxxwevelt  s  apparent 
position  "that  an  unauthorized  ruling  of  a  departmental  bureau 
^tltutes  a  law  of  the  United  States."  and  declsires.  "  Is  Ume 
to  call  a  halt  to  attempts  of  departments  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  function  of  a  legislative  body,  especially  in  jn^^^"  .^'^j,^,^ 
threaten  the  people  with  imprisonment  for  not  bowing  to  the  wm 

°''nie"pT^"ldenlB  famillw  pose  ss  the  man  who  "/^""j;^?^?"  * 
break  has  got  h.m  into  another  Jam,  and  hU  supporters  with  blm. 

(From  the  Easton   (Ps.)    Express  of  March  1«.  1940) 

raANKLiN  D.  BoosrvxLT  AGAINST  Tosrr 

Regardless    of    partisan    politics.    It   seems    to   lis   that    Senator 

Cif^    W.    ToBiT.   Republican,    of   New   Hampshire,    drove    Mr 

Eoocevelt.  Democrat.  President  of  the  United  States.  Into  a  corner 

^SSTerday  In  their  controversy  over  the  1940  c*""-"?  Huestiotinalre. 

The   Chief   Executive,   without   naming   names,   through   his   iU. 

Early     accused    the   New    Hampshire    solon   of    havmg    urged    the 

public  to  break  the  law  by  not  answering  certain  queries  in  the 

*'"whe°reS^n  Mr.  Tosrr  pointed  out  that  Congress  has  I»Mf<l  no 
law  enabling  the  Census  Bureau  to  ask  the  said  questions,  but 
that  the  Bureau  1«*  maklna;  its  own  law.  »     ,  .»,     Txn,i*« 

Thus,  once  again  it  looks  as  though  the  occupant  of  the  White 
Hous<--a8  he  has  done  on  a  number  of  other  occasions-has 
pushed  his  chin  smack  Into  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Experience  never  seems  to  teach  the  gentleman  anything. 

[Prom  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Btpress  of  March  19.  19401 

COySTll'UllON    AND   CENSUS 

The  Tobey-R.oosevelt  debate  on  the  subject  of  prying  Into  Private 
incomes  has  had  a  change  of  personnel.  Harry  Hopkins  substituting 
for   the   President,   but   the   argument   continues    In    virtuaUy   its 

°^Gl)"ng  back^  a  "little  for  a  fresh  start,  let  It  be  remembered  that 
Senator  ToMT  recently  took  the  position  that  the  Income  questions 
of  the  census  are  unnecessary  and  need  not  be  answered.  There- 
UDon  the  President  took  the  Senator  severely  to  task  for  what  he 
called  inciting  the  citizens  to  break  the  law.    The  Senators  retort 

'^The'president  didn't  answer  that  one.  but  to  Harry  Hopkins  with 
falllne  hands  the  torch  Is  flung,  and  Harry  ^rrles  on  a£  nobly  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  by  proudly  d«K:lalmlng 
that  in  the  Coiistitutlon  citizens  are  ordered  by  the  founding 
fathers"  to  answer  census  questions.  L«ts  stop  right  here  and  see 
what  the  Constitution  rays  on  this  matter. 

Subsection  3  of  section  2  of  arUde  1  says.  In  part: 
••The  acfual  rnumeration  shall  be  made  within  3  years  after  the 
first    meeting    of   the   Congress   of  the  United   States,   and   within 
every  subsequent  term  of  10  years.     •     *     *"      ^.  .,  .  ^„,„„„,- 

So  HajTv  18  r'ght  so  far.  The  founding  fathers  did  command 
the  citizens  to  answer  the  census  questions.  But  lets  finish  the 
sentence—^     ^^   ^^^^    manner   as   they    (Congress)    shall    by   law 

direct  •'  w_ 

Hence,  as  Senator  Tobct  suggests,  the  census  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution  Is  a  matter  of  counting  the  citizens  not  of  con- 
ducting a  clinical  investigation  of  their  bodies  and  souls.  As  he  has 
pointed  out.  the  proposed  census  plan  Is  not  a  law  but    an  unau- 

"^S^e';X?4«^'hav:^?ii-°^Sr^"  point  out.  the  Census 

Bu^eau-'s  act'l^^  in  this  case  Is  an  «"-»?»«  o'^^^^thfev^S^a^lnS 
lepL-^latlve  power  by  the  Executive  and  a  part  of  the  evil  against 
which  the  Loean-Walter  bill  Is  directed.  „     ,_.  „ 

In  arswerTo  the  latest  Tobey  statement.  Secretary  Hopkins  says 
that  the  Senators  discussion  of  law  is  too  complex  for  him.     AU 


things  con-Mdered.  that  may  be  a  good  answer,  but  we  ^o"b*  *,^ 
the  cited  discussion  Is  too  complex  for  the  electorate  of  the  tJnlted 
suites  It  Involves  merely  a  distinction  between  a  law  and  the 
lack  of  one. 

[From  the  St.  Ixnils  Globe-Democnit  of  March  16,  1940) 

CBACX   IN   CTNSUS  LAW 

Secretary  cf  Commerce  Hopkins  now  rules  that  Individuals  un- 
willing to  give  census  enumerators  verbal  answers  to  Intimate  qy««- 
tion.s  about  Inccme  and  how  it  is  spent,  may  mall  the  "formation 
to  Washington  without  signing  their  names.  They  may  usefrankeo 
envelopes  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  enumerators.  This  Is  a 
surrender  In  the  face  of  public  protest  but  Is  an  evasion  of  the 
law  rather  than  a  permanent  remedy  What  Congress  should  do 
Is  to  amend  the  law  to  rid  It  of  offensive  features  which  are  a  plain 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen. 

Senator  Tobet  ha.s  received  con:  Iderat.le  abuse  from  new  dealers. 
Including  the  President,  for  his  leadership  In  the  NaUon-wlde  pro- 
test Tlie  cry  of  "cheap  politics"  has  been  raised  by  the  admin- 
istration, but  this  does  not  explain  why  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans share  re.sentment  and  have  given  their  voice  to  the  de- 
mand that  the  census  law  be  altered.  The  unvarnished  'acta  are 
that  the  administration  proposes  to  conduct  a  snoop  census  which 
would  Beck  Information  of  an  intimate  and  frequently  embarrassing 
character.  This  information  could  easily  bccc^me  public  property 
If  the  enumerators  gosslpped.  as  well  they  might.  This  Infomaa- 
tlon  might  easily  be  a\-allable  to  any  prying  pollUclan  who  wanted 
a  financial  index  of  his  community. 

And  despite  the  pies  of  Secretary  Hopkins  that  the  ststlstlcs  sre 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  maw  buying  power  and  unem- 
ployment, there  Is  the  substantial  suspicion  they  will  contribute 
little  or  nothing  of  value  to  the  solution  of  economic  problems. 
An  unemployment  census  can  be  made  without  obtaining  the  life 
history  of  every  man  and  woman  who  happens  to  have  a  Job. 

Senator  Toarr  has  performed  a  useful  public  service  in  leading 
the  fight  against  the  present  census  law.  The  President,  himself, 
plays  doubtful  politics  when  he  attemptu  to  impugn  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Senator  8  motives,  and  brand  him  as  an  Inciter  of  law  ▼tola- 
tion.  Since  when  Is  It  crlmUial  to  say  that  a  nefarious  Uw  should 
be  amended? 

(Prom  the  Salem   (Oreg.)    Joumiil  of  March  Ifl,   19401 

BOOSE\'SLT  AOAXNST  TUBE  I 

President  Roosevelt  Is  one  of  those  dictatorial  snd  meddlesome 
executives  who  want  to  run  the  whole  show  and  resent  to  the 
extent  of  using  their  high  office,  to  pxmlsh  those  who  honestly 
disagree.  He  tried  to  purge  the  party  of  Senators  and  others 
who  opposed  his  court-packing  plan,  he  publicly  labeU  with  op- 
probrious epithets  those  who  protest  hU  policies,  uses  political 
patronage  to  punish  dissenters,  and  U\e  vast  bureaucracy  he  has 
created  for  coercive  purposes.  .  ^  .     wi       *♦  -w 

The  latest  attempt  to  browbeat  a  nonconformist  U  his  attack 
on  Senator  Tobet  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  latter's  opposlUon 
to  census  questions  about  personal  Inrxjme.  devised  without  con- 
stitutional authority  by  census  officials.  Tobet  had  said  citl«ms 
were  within  their  rlghU  In  refusing  to  answer  such  q««»"o"  ««j 
advised  them  to  go  to  Jail  rather  than  answer  them.  Presidential 
Secretary  Early  told  newsmen:  ^     ..    ^  ...        .     ».. 

The  President  would  have  told  you  that  for  the  first  time  In  his 
knowledee  a  United  Stains  Senator  openly  advised  the  American 
neoole  to  violate  the  law  and  had  held  himself  out  as  the  one 
oerson  who  will  not  answer  the  two  income  questions  when  he 
knows  full  weU  that.  In  his  case,  the  answer  will  be  imnecessary. 
since  the  enumerator  would  know  the  Senator  earns  more  than 

^e  AAA 

Senator  Tobet  replied  In  a  telegram  to  the  President  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  had  determined  that  the 
income  questions  were  Ulegal  and  In  confUct  with  the  BlU  of 
Rights,  and  added:  ..      ^       _* 

•If  It  Is  your  position  that  an  vmauthOTlzed  ruling  of  a  depart- 
mental bureau  constitutes  a  law  of  the  United  States  then  It 
is  important  that  the  people  recall  that  such  were  the  tsctlcsused 
bv  HlUer  In  gaining  powers  never  sanctioned  by  the  peopje. 
It  13  time  to  call  a  halt  to  attempts  of  departments  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  function  of  a  legislative  body,  especially  In  mat- 
ters which  threaten  the  people  of  this  free  country  with  Imprison- 
ment for  not  bowing  to  the  wUl  of  the  bureau.       ^  ^  ^  ,  ^^, 

Senator  Tobet  has  all  the  best  of  the  argument  but  U  probably 
on  the  PresldenUal  blacklist. 

[Prom  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  of  March  18.  19401 

EEBEIXION 

Th«.  magnitude  of  the  tornado  that  has  come  out  of  what  looked 
toAvi V^eSoest  in  a  teapot— public  Indignation  over  prying  census 
Sumera^Tquei?loni^£  e^SenUy  gettmg  under  the  skin  of  th. 

^wiJn  ^the  protest  was  first  aired  by  Senator  Tobet,  ofllclal  Wash- 
InSJnwS  quick  to  laugh  It  off.  with  the  President  leading  Oddly 
1?  wnf,id  not  laueh  off  Then  sneers  were  tried,  with  the  Impllca- 
So:°Sat"Se  "nI;  ^Hampshire  Senator  Is  -'only  playing  poUUca" 
But  sneers  faUed  to  appeaae  public  IndlgnaUon. 


m 
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1732 

Mn«  tha  l>Tr«ld«Dt  accuae*  Sraator  To«t  of  Inciting  the  publlo 
to^rutSnTS.  uIl^lSrolBcUl  W-mngton  aXter  having  tried 
ridicule  and  aneera  U  bwroming  angry  and  petulant^  

Can  It  bo  that  the  nonofflceholding.  tAxpaylng.  prtvat*  cittten  In 
America  ho*  grown  alck  and  tired  of  everlaatlng  contact  with  bu- 
Senor-reelmg  omoeholdcrs.  grown  aleek  and  fat  on  oflkrUl  aalarles? 
And  ha«  the  private  citlisen.  who  after  aU  la  a  free-born  American, 
Utrly  gathered  the  impreaalon  that  the  aupertor-feellng  offlce- 
boldcra  regard  the  private  cltJ«en  aa  a  poor  worm,  exposed  to  any 
inquiry  hu  aupwiof  puu  to  him  and  prtvllaged  only  to  p^y  UxeaT 

It  may  be. 

|Prom  the  Oregon  JotiraaJ  of  March  IS,  IMO] 
TMoa  MBATSD  CBi«>vs  oonnoKs 

The  rvnaua  qnaationa  that  intrude  upon  th«  prlT»ey  of  American 
eltuuna  are  far  from  ttM  orlffliMa  ptirpoaaa  of  the  Founding  Fathera 
of  thla  republic. 

Aa  aet  forth  In  aacUoo  S  at  article  1  of  the  Oonetitutlon.  it 
waa  to  be  an  "actual  enumeration."  The  purpoae  waa  to  baae 
upon  population  eounta  the  number  of  rtpreaentativea  any  State 
might  have  in  the  lower  Bouae  of  Oongrwe.  and  aleo  the  appor- 
Uonmeot  of  direct  tasea. 

The  flrat  eenaua  wae  directed  to  be  taken  wlthm  S  yean  after 
ttie  ant  meetuiff  of  tba  CXmgraM  and  thereafter  within  each 
10«year  period. 

The  proeialon  waa  defWialve.  It  waa  mtended  to  prevent  the 
larger  State*  from  dominating  the  BBMOler  and  to  inaure  to  the 
Utter  full  rcpraaentaUon. 

fji^o  It  waa  in  the  nature  of  reaction  agalnet  the  farmer  Brltlah 
coatom  of  ■endinf  awarma  of  oflecn  to  pry  about  In  the 
ftftlrtiirTT*  hnmiie  to  humiliate  and  embarraee  them  and  in  erery 
way  to  dlapute  that  a  man'e  home  la  hla  caetle. 

When  Tamrt  Otla  pcotaeted  aueh  mvaalon.  John  Adama  aald. 
"The  child  of  indipendMkoe  waa  bom  on  that  oceaalma." 

To  make  more  certain  the  protection  of  privacy,  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Oonatltutlon  read.  In  part: 

"Tbm  right  of  the  people  to  be  aeetire  In  their  peraons.  houaea, 
papera.  and  eHeeta  agalnet  unreaeonahle  aearchee  and  aelcurec  ahall 
not  be  violated.     •     •     ••* 

A  law  paaeed  In  1039  provide*  for  the  queatlona  of  the  1940 
Oenaue — 34  for  the  population  eenaua  with  50  (or  every  fourteenth 
person:   333  for  the  farm  oenau*.  and  Si  for  the  houalng  eenaua. 

All  of  which  la  oomplcs  and  alien  In  the  light  of  original  Intent. 

The  eenaua  waa  mtended  to  eoxmt  noeea.  not  aecreta. 


the  Kennebeo  Journal  of  March  30,   1940] 
■uaaaucBAcr 


im.  Beanor  Booeevelt  haa  charactertaed  the  oontroversy  orer 
the  cenaui  queatlonnalrca  aa  a  tempeet  In  a  teapot  and  this  prob- 
ably rapreaenta  the  New  Deal  view.  Prom  one  angle  abe  la  right,  but 
from  another  thla  ahowa  a  very  ineooxplete  conception  of  the 
whole  attuatjon.  ttie  real  taaoe  la  not  whether  women  ahall  be  com- 
peUed  to  tell  thetr  age  or  how  many  tlmea  they  have  been  divorced. 
botboreaucracy.  the  wont  form  of  govemment.  Thta  eenaua 
flght  amphaalam  atrlklngly  how  very  far  the  Mew  Deal  haa  gone 
toward  bureataeratle  control  of  the  Oovemment,  and  here  la  a  very 
good  plaoe  to  eaU  a  halt  and  reverae  the  dangeroua  trend.  The 
eenaua  la  aa  good  a  peg  aa  any  upon  which  to  hang  a  thorough  de- 
b«te  to  det«mlna  oooe  tor  all  the  atattia  of  bureaucracy  in  this 

oountry. 

fUtif;^  m  I8S9  the  only  mandate  given  the  New  Deal  by  the  people 
^ff^  to  do  tfttn#^h«"g  about  the  depreaalon  and  bti8in>«8  reoov- 
•ry.  The  flrat  thnw  tt  did  waa  to  junk  the  pUtform  upon  which 
tt  had  been  eleeMd.  and  ae%  aafl  on  a  wild  progimm  of  eoonomle 
ezpertmentlng.  It  took  the  do  eomethlng  aa  carte  blanche  to  do 
anyttilx«  tt  wWMd  and  haa  ao  acted  ever  ilnoe.  Nothing  la  more 
obvlo«MpomicaIly  than  that  the  Mew  Deal  haa  gone  vaatty  further 
than  Ita  ausporten  expected  and  U  now  way  beyond  the  limtta  or 
old-faahioned  American.  consUtutlonal  government.  Thla  haa  been 
aoccmpUahed  toy  permitting  each  bureau  to  mtcrpret  general  au- 
thonty  aa  tt  ^aimed  and  to  tagtelate  aa  much  aa  execute  law.    We 


regularly  anac 


•^teecUenta  they  are  vrlthln  er  outatde  the  law  In  any  Important 
^km  they  may  wlah  to  take. 

Tba  cenmaiqaeBtlannaIr*  la  a  very  good  aampte  of  thla  bureau- 
cratic rule.  ApoloclaU  aay  that  the  reaaon  for  making  euch  totl- 
mate  requliemento  regarding  incomee  la  to  determine  what  type 
of  Dubllc  relief,  like  houalng.  U  needed,  and  other  welfare  quea^ 
tiona  Tlila.  however.  Ignoaes  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  tax- 
Davcn  may  not  favor  these  elaborate  and  extravagant  housing 
OTotacta  that  have  come  ao  far  abort  of  aervtng  their  purposse  The 
•xp«rta  admit  moat  of  these  projecta  have  failed,  by  and  large. 
and  conaeqxiently  they  mtut  have  more  information  to  straighten 

Then  there  la  the  queetlon  of  bro*denli»g  the  tax  baae  so  as  to 
make  the  people  more  tax  eonacloua.  Before  thla  la  attempted 
the  average  of  the  smaller  Income*  must  be  known  to  determine 
the  rate.  But  wiM)  wants  the  tax  baae  broadened  and  who  needs 
to  be  »"-"*■  tax  eooadoua  anyhow?  Only  the  bureaucratic  experts 
engaged  tu  remaking  America,  certainly  nothing  Uke  this  was 
antlSpated  when  the  New  Deal  received  the  mandate  to  do 
something  for  buHneas  recovery.  Their  conoeptton  of  «iat  has 
been  aa  Soad  aa  the  country  Ita^  and  broader  than  Uxe  ConsU- 
tuUon.  even  aa  most  liberally  interpreted. 


nmj\  all  thf  theory  and  erperlmcnting  worked  out  succesafuJly 
the  abuse  of  power  might  have  been  overlooked.  It  has.  ho'wever. 
been  marked  by  more  failures  than  success,  but  new  dealers 
condone  every  failure  with  the  assurance  they  can  do  better  with 
other  methods — and  more  money.  The  New  Deal.  In  fact,  has  not 
one  Important,  outstanding  succeas  to  Justify  Ita  methods  and  a 
debt  of  $48,000,000,000.  »3.000.000.000  beyond  the  congressional 
limit  and  18.000.000.000  beyond  what  waa  originally  fixed  by 
economlata  as  safe  for  the  country.  Thla  weakens  our  whole 
economic  condition  tremendously  with  practically  no  adequate 
compensation. 

Taking  thla  census  controversy  aa  representative,  as  It  surely  la, 
of  the  strong  trend  of  the  New  Deal  Into  the  wont  form  of 
government,  bureaucracy.  It  la  far  more  than  a  tempeet  in  a 
teapot,  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt  claims.  Neither  can  those  who  under- 
stand be  sUcnced  by  any  autocratic  commands  from  the  bureau- 
crau  and  their  theorists  in  Waahlngton.  Thla  censua  question- 
naire, in  fact,  may  be  the  turning  point  for  bureaucracy  and  the 
beginning  of  the  rebeUlon  of  the  people  against  the  New  Deal 
autocracy  and  misrule  generally.  Smaller  things  have  marked 
epochs  in  our  history. 


(From  the  Mew  Tork  8tm  of  March  31.  1940] 
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CBKftJa  WILL  LSAO 
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Vo  the  Buiua  or  nn  Sum. 

Sia:  I  have  read  President  Rooaevelt's  criticism  of  Senator  Tonr 
for  pointing  out  certain  "snoopmg"  questions  Inserted  in  the 
census  questionnaire  obviously  not  authorised  by  the  census  law 
Itself,  and  advising  that  citizens  are  not  legally  obligated  to  answer 
them.  I  have  alao  read  Secretary  Hopkins'  unconvincing  effort  to 
Justify  inserting  these  snooping  questions  by  attempting  to  main- 
tain that  authority  given  In  the  censua  law  to  ascertain  how  many 
people  are  unemployed  authorizes  him  to  force  both  employed  and 
tmemployed  cltlaens  in  the  small-income  brackets,  who  have  been 
specifically  exempted  by  law  from  fUlng  any  Income-tax  return 
whatever,  to  «i»«^J"—  what  their  Incomes  are. 

Having  already  forced  dtheens  In  the  medium-  and  high-Income 
brackets  to  dlacloae  their  Incomes,  and  then  Indulged  In  a  "soak 
the  rich"  fiesta  to  the  saturation  point  of  soakabUlty.  with  recruiting 
7  yean'  stoppage  of  recovery,  halting  of  revival  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  paralysla  of  reemployment  in  order  to  find  a  new  golden 
gooee  to  kill,  to  continue  their  squandering,  the  New  Deal  spenders 
are  now  put  to  the  leas  politically  popular  necessity  of  "soaking 
the  poor."    Hence  the  deep  interest  in  low-bracket  incomes. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  bad  medicine  politically  to  come  out 
m  the  c^ien  and  ask  authority  directly  to  obtain  this  low-bracket 
Income  Information,  especially  In  an  election  year,  for  this  would 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  forewarning  citizens  with  low-bracket 
Incomes  that  they  are  next  on  the  list  for  a  tax  soaking  But  If 
the  Information  could  be  obtained  under  the  convenient  cloak  of  an 
apparently  innocent  censua  enumeration  questionnaire,  how  clever 
this  would  be. 

It  Is  not.  however.  Secretary  Hopkins'  painful  efforts  to  Justify 
his  unauthorised  snooping  by  torturing  the  word  "unemployed,"  in 
the  census  law  beyond  Its  widest  ccmnotatlon,  but  the  sudden  ab- 
horrence of  President  Roosevelt  at  the  constitutional  obliquity 
of  a  United  States  Senator  informing  citizens  they  need  not  answer 
manifestly  unauthorised  Peeping  Tom  questions  inserted  In  a 
census  form  by  an  administrative  department  of  the  Oovemment 

Can  this  be  the  same  President  Roosevelt  who  not  so  long  ago 
urged  Congress  to  pass  a  "must"  law  whether  It  was  constitutional 
or  not?  And  the  same  President  Rooeevelt  who  when  a  member 
of  hla  own  Cabinet  declared  In  a  public  press  Interview  that  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coxirt  (unanimous.  I  be- 
lieve), holding  the  processing  tax  of  the  A.  A.  A.  unconstitutional. 
**legallaed  stealing."  remained  silent,  and  refrained  from  lifting  the 
user  of  such  words  by  the  slack  of  his  pants  out  of  his  Cabinet  and 
public  life,  as  such  a  gross  violation  of  his  oath  of  office  obvlou&ly 
richly  deserved? 

ScaiCTAToa. 

N>w  Yoax.  March  19. 

(Prom  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  of  March  2.  1940] 
GtrarTA  pics 

Senator  Tosrr,  of  New  Hampshire,  epltomlaed  the  whole  contro- 
veny  over  the  form  of  the  census  when  he  asked  the  Census  Director, 
William  L.  Austin:  "If  a  citizen  stands  on  his  consUiuUcn«l  rights 
this  year  and  refuses  to  answer  (questions  of  the  census  enumera- 
tor), will  you  send  him  to  Jail?" 

The  census  that  was  an  enumeration  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
aentatlon  has  obviously  became  an  unwarranted  search  mto  the 
personal  affairs  of  the  cltlaen. 

Ever  since  the  New  Deal  came  Into  being  the  American  people 
have  been  merely  so  many  guinea  pigs  for  its  experiments  They 
are  put  more  completely  In  the  role  now  bec.iuse  the  census  ofTers 
the  first  opportunity  the  New  Deal  government  has  had  to  deal  with 
dttaens  individually.  Nor  do  new  dealers  make  any  preKr.se  about 
It.  Says  Dr  WUlard  L  Thcrp.  economic  adviser  to  the  census  "The 
information  now  sought  is  necessary  to  future  ecouomlc  planning.' 
which  Is  to  say.  to  New  Deal  regimentation. 

The  dtlaen's  view  is  that  the  Information  sought  Is  his  own  affair 
and  not  Oovemment's,  and  that  prying  Into  matters  oi  private 
concern  la  an  invasion  of  his  rights  as  a  cltlaen, 
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What  Is  his  Income  and  how  he  gets  It  he  thinks  Is  no  concern  of 
Government  except  as  It  may  have  a  tax  claim,  and  certainly  not 
Information  to  be  demanded  by  a  census  taker. 

What  his  house  cost;  whether  It  is  mortgaged;  and  if  so.  who  owns 
the  mortgage;  what  Is  lU  rental  value;  what  Is  Its  sUte  of  repair; 
what  equipment  he  has  put  \n  It;  whether  It  has  a  bath  or  a  shower; 
and  If  so.  whether  he  uses  It — these  things  the  clUzeh  properly 
thinks  are  personal  matten  conctming  which  Oovemment  has  no 
r.ght  to  question  him.  ^    .    , 

But  the  ciuzen  Is  wrong.  Under  the  new  dispensation,  he  belongs 
to  Government,  and  beginning  April  1  he  will  be  lined  up  on  his  own 
doorstep  to  tell  Oovemment  everything  It  wants  to  know  about  him- 
self on  penalty  of  a  sUff  fine  and  Jail  sentence.  His  only  aatlsfactlon 
Is  that  next  No\'embcr  ho  can  throw  Oovemment  out  on  lU  ear. 

[Prom  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  of  March  18.  19401 
AM  oa>iotrBi,T  rouncAL  Mova 

We  are  getting  Just  about  as  tired  as  you  must  be  of  the  charge 
that  this  or  that  Is  done  "for  poUtlcal  reaaons."  made  whenever 
one  political  flffure  lashes  back  at  another  for  any  statement  that 
la  In  opposition  to  that  uttered  by  another. 

Some  of  the  pronouncemenu  nuide  by  figures  In  public  lire  are 
apparently  prepared  in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  great  muas 
of  the  American  people  are  blithering  Idiots. 

If  we  could  only  get  that  thought  across  to  those  who  hive 
been  elected  to  various  political  offices,  things  might  be  much 
simpler  We  all  tboroutrhly  understand  that  practically  every 
move,  every  statement  U  made  by  those  on  both  sides  for  very 
definite  poUtlcal  reasons,  be  it  to  enhance  the  one  or  to  em- 
barrass the  other.  ^    ^^  ^  _>»•«» 

That  being  so.  we  can  assume  that  everything  up  to  that  point 
Is  equal.  Prom  that  point  on  we  are  pretty  well  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  from  the  false  and  make  our  own  decisions. 

Take  the  current  controversy  over  the  personal  questions  that 
have  been  Inserted  Into  the  1940  census,  which  has  aroused  a 
Bufficlently  great  storm  of  Interest  to  lead  Secretary  Hopkins  to 
revise  the  method  whereby  the  offending  questions  can  be 
answered  anonymously  and  personal  affairs  not  be  disclosed  to 
the  enumerator  who  may  be  ones  neighbor  and  perhaps  not  a 
Jrlendly  one  at  that.  ,  ..   ,      *w 

Senator   Tdbxt   of   New   Hampshire   Is   the   focal   point   in   the 

battle. 

New  Hampshire.  It  must  be  remembered,  cannot  be  classed  as 
an  enthusiastic  New  Deal  State.  It  voted  against  President 
Rooeevelt  In  1932  and  gave  him  but  a  thin  margin  In  1930. 
What's  more,  Mr.  Chaxlxs  W.  Tobet  Is  an  unconverted  Re- 
publican. 

So  Mr.  Tobet.  having  accomplished  at  least  a  compromise  on 
the  Income  question.  Is  the  recipient  of  Mr.  RoosevcJfs  excoria- 
tion and  Is  virtually  branded  a  traitor  for  having  encouraged  the 
people  to  violate  "the  law." 

Oh.  shades  of  the  great  purge. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  hasn't  been  feeling  well,  which  may  explain  things, 
but  In  this  matter  he  patiently  should  have  "stood  In  bed." 

That  there  wa.s  objection  to  telling  anyone  Just  how  much  money 
you  owe  and  what  your  Income  Is  didn't  need  Mr.  Tobxy's  voice. 
We  Americans  don't  like  the  bureaucracy  that  has  ruined  Evu-ope, 
and  this  further  extension  of  the  census  had  all  the  earmarks  of  the 
Infiltration  of  more  busybody  tactics. 

But  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  call  this  "a  violation  of  the  law"  is  Just 
a  little  too  silly  to  swallow. 

Rather  than  building  up  a  complicated  census  with  a  surfeit  of 
economic  questions  that  will  take  many,  many  political  appointees 
to  gather  and  file  and  sunrmarlze.  we  think  tlie  Government  might 
well  realize  by  this  time  that  without  any  quesUons  we  have  too 
many  employed  and  too  low  an  average  Income  for  those  In  the 
lower  wage  and  salary  brackets. 

It  would  seem  thot  the  first  Job  to  be  done  Is  to  get  the  unem- 
ployed to  work.  ..,.»>* 

If  they  go  to  work  In  productive  private  emplojrment.  that  fact 
alone  should  work  mlshtlly  to  create  a  demand  for  consumer  goods 
that  will  boost  nil  Incomes. 

But  that  went  come  until  government  realizes  that  business 
supports  the  pccple  and  people  support  business,  and  that  you 
cannot  forever  hamstring  business  and  expect  the  end  of  unem- 
ployment. ^  ^    .  . 

Eight  years  of  W  P.  A.  have  left  many  the  man.  who  must  depend 
upon  It  for  the  support  of  hlmtelf  and  his  family,  sick  of  the  eco- 
nomic imprisonment  It  has  Imposed  on  him.  He  looked  to  W.  P.  A. 
end    like    governmental    made-work    projects   as    a    stopgap    until 

"business  got  better."  ^,       ,    ^         ,     »     ,. 

But  It  didn't  get  better,  and  prvlng  and  probing  Into  private  lives 
won't  do  It.  despite  the  fact  that  Secretary  E;arly.  speaking  for  the 
President,  says:  "The  President  would  have  told  you  that  these 
questions  •  •  •  will  develop  the  same  basis  statistics  about 
the  low-mcoroe  groups  that  are  now  avaUable  for  the  higher-Income 
brackets  thrcu.;h  the  Treasuiy.  (Incidentally,  the  liifornxatlon  the 
Trea^tiry  supplies  Is  not  personalized.) 

Need  we  mention  that  the  Inlormatlcn  could  be  had  through  a 
host  of  Government  bureaus  such  as  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
traUon  and  the  Wag?  and  Hour  Division? 

Government  knows  that,  tut  a  Republican  takirg  a  Flam  nt  Mr 
Rooeevelt  s  favorite,  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins,  cannot  be  tolerated  even  if 
the  President  hlm«?Lf  has  to  make  foolish  charges  because  an  Amer- 
ican speaking  for  Americans,  dares  to  voice  his  claim  to  his  rights. 


(Prom  the  Ashland  (Ky  )  Independent  of  Mareh  19.  1940 J 

THB    lUNO    CAN    DO    NO    WSONOI 

Magnitude  of  the  Nation-wide  protest  against  the  snooping  fea- 
tures of  the  national  census  to  begin  April  1  was  dramatized  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  when  he  aisaUcd— through  his  secretary— Senator 
ToBXT  from  his  sickbed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  apparently  thought  the 
matter  so  pressing  that  It  had  to  be  taken  up  before  he  recovered 
from  his  Indisposition. 

The  Presidents  explanation  that  the  questions  on  perfonal  In- 
come were  Inserted  In  the  census  questionnaire  at  the  request  of 
business  does  not  sound  convincing,  and  If  business  or  anyone 
else  had  made  the  request  It  should  not  have  been  granted.  Doee 
the  President,  who  has  consUntly  assailed  business  and  business- 
men and  held  them  up  to  ridicule,  want  i.he  Nation  to  believe  that 
If  business  had  requested  the  Income  Information.  Harry  Hopkins, 
of  all  people,  would  have  Jumped?  It  was  Harry  who  Itiserted  ths 
obnoxious  features  In  the  1940  census.  Senator  Tobky  says  be 
exceeded  his  authority  under  the  law  when  he  did  so. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  Senator  Tobet  advocates  violation  of 
Federal  law  by  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  when  he  opposes  Fed- 
eral snooping  which  was  not  authorized  by  CongreM,  but  which 
Is  to  be  engaged  In  by  order  of  a  Prealdentlal  appointee,  he  con- 
firms what  thoM  oppoicd  to  the  census  in  lU  projected  form  have 
been  charging.     He  admlU  that  his  phlloeophy  U,  "tlie  king  can 

do  no  wrong  I"  _  «      .     «, 

This  Is  not  an  American  philosophy.  It  U,  as  Senator  Tourr  says, 
the  phllofiophy  of  Hitler.  Congress  wUl  be  remiss  In  its  duty  to 
the  sovereign  voters  of  thU  country  If  it  docs  not  rebuke  the 
administration  for  attempting  to  make  *  totalitarian  quiz  out  of 
the  American  census. 

Narrow  partisans  who  are  attemptlnf;  to  delude  the  Ignorant 
maintain  that  the  1940  questions  are  quite  the  same  as  those 
asked  In  other  decade  counts.  But  a  four-page  digest  prepared  by 
the  Census  Bureau  Itself  falls  to  dlsclos*;  a  single  query  as  to  the 
citizen's  Income,  though  the  digest  goes  back  to  the  First  Census. 
In  1790.  ,  , 

It  Is  also  claimed  that  the  objectionable  questions  on  personal 
Income  and  property  have  been  approvi-d  by  the  "experts."  But 
who  are  these  "experts"?  Washington  bureaucraU  with  a  flair  for 
statistics.  ,  ^.  ___ 

To  say  that  It  Is  Illegal  for  a  census  taker  to  reveal  the  answers 
given  by  a  citizen  Is  mere'ly  to  hide  behind  statutory  theory.  With 
more  than  a  htindred  thousand  politically  appointed  persons  en- 
gaged In  the  work,  Is  It  reasonable  to  believe  that  high  standards 
of  law  observance  and  ethical  conduct  will  be  prevalent? 

It  Is  beside  the  point,  also,  to  contend  that  Inclusion  of  the  con- 
troverted questions  was  urged  by  business.  The  census  is  a  na- 
tional undertaking,  and  Its  tenor  shotild  not  l>e  determined  by 
special  Interests  In  any  field — economic,  educational,  or  social. 

The  average  American  has  a  duty  to  object  to  giving  highly  per- 
sonal Information  to  a  questioner  who  may  be  a  neighbor,  an 
acquaintance,  a  political  ward  heeler,  or  the  friend  or  relative  of 
a  party  boss  Not  to  object  under  such  conditions  would  be  to 
reflect  curious  Indifference  to  the  American  principle  of  Individual 

liberty 

It  is  this  Inalienable  right  to  reasonable  privacy  that  has  gener- 
ated opposition  to  census  snooping.  New  Deal  zealots  cannot  deny 
this  fact  even  though  their  leader  resort  to  his  customary  pre- 
tensions as  to  a  monopoly  on  Intellectual  competency  and  moral 
Insight. 

Issues  of  the  November  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


RADIO     ADDRESS    BY    HON      ARTHUR     H.     VANDENBERO.     OF 

MICHIGAN 


Mr  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  able  and  profound  speech  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Vanden- 
BERC]  broadcast  on  Monday.  March  25.  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  discussed  the  detcnnining  issues  in  the  Novem- 
ber elections. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mv  fellow  Americans.  I  am  asked  tonight  to  p.nswer  this  question: 
"P^m  a  Republican  viewpoint,  what  will  be  the  determining  Issues 
In  the  November  elections?" 

inie  American  people  have  a  h^blt  of  chco-lng  their  own  "deter- 
mining factors."    Sometimes  ui  unaaticipated  incident  or  a  single. 
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|nin«ent  phraM  may  un««i»ct«Uy  domlnat*  ««  popula^  emotion^ 
"He  krpt  lu  out  of  wwlt"  l««ted  long  enough— with  only  5  mon.h3 
to  •paJ-e—to  elect  Woodrow  Wilaon  In  191«. 

No  •*«•  can  penetrmte  th«  IMO  pnwpectua  In  this  regard  Indeed, 
thu  ywtrt  euapiUffn  to  peculiarly  uncertain  becawae  of  two  un- 
known q»jantnie«.  One  ta  the  undtoclo«ed  Intention  of  the  Presi- 
dent rrmteuag  a  third  term.  This  iwue  might  crowd  out  all  others 
If  It  arises  The  pMple  might  well  conclude  tJiat  perpetuated 
Whit*  House  tenancT.  contrary  to  180  years  of  unwritten  law 
would  menace  the  U^  of  American  democracy — remembering  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  warned  against  such  tenxue.  saying  that  under 
such  circtunstancea  the  oOo*  "will  In  fact  become  for  life,  and 
hlrtory  shows  how  easily  that  degenerates  Into  an  Inheritance " 
The  other  unkiMTwn  quantity  la  the  war— an  Issiie  which  could 
dominate  all  others  If  the  people  ihould  conclude  that  our  national 
policy  heads  us  Into  foreign  entanglements  and  Into  other  peoples' 
war  a 

By  next  Iforember  either  or  both  of  these  contingencies  might  be 
the  paramount  concern.  I  can  well  Imagine  a  third -term  Issu* 
rlslnfc  to  thu  magnitude,  particularly  at  a  restless  moment  when 
dictatorship  has  democracy  by  the  throat  sll  round  the  elobe.  In 
such  event  the  deadly,  dominating  phrase  might  be.  "^t  a  third 
term,  why  not  a  fourth  or  iWth?  •  Similarly.  If  the  war  were  to 
drift  toward  our  InYolTement — say.  for  the  sake  of  argument.  In 
the  pattern  of  the  President's  famous  Chicago  spec-ch  in  favor  of 

SUATuntmea — the  voters  might  forget  all  else.  Then,  despite  our 
eep  Hbborrenoe  of  these  alien  Ideologies,  the  monopollr.lng  chal- 
lenge might  become.  'HiUUons  for  defeiise.  but  not  one  man  or 
dollar  for  war  on  foreign  soU,"  or  "Let's  swap  horses  and  stay  en 
this  side  of  the  stream." 

Of  course,  the  war  Issue  might  work  In  reverse  If  the  people 
were  to  conclude,  despite  the  facts,  that  the  President  Is  our  best 
peace  Insurance.  But  this  only  serves  to  show  how  speculative 
la  this  IMO  theme.  I  freely  concede  myself  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  thto  llfe-and-death  Issue,  as  I  think  my  own  pro-peace 
record  proves.  Otn-  entry  Into  another  World  War  woaild  swiftly 
plunge  us  into  such  rigid  Oovemn»ent  controls — the  secret  mo- 
billfiatlon  plana  are  ready  right  now — that  our  liberties  wotUd 
vanish  overnight:  and  our  exit  from  the  conflict,  even  though 
Tlctortoua.  wmild  fliKl  us  In  the  chains  of  home-made  tyranny 
and  bankruptcy.  We  are  quite  near  enough  to  both  without  a 
war.  which  Is  to  say.  upon  the  one  hand,  we  are  already  In  the 
grip  of  "government  by  Executive  decree"  to  an  alarming  extent. 
and.  upon  the  other  hand,  the  public  credit  to  already  crowding 
the  red-Ink  danger  line  of  disintegration. 

Yes.  In  the  shadow  of  otir  drift  toward  entry  Into  another 
war.  every  other  Issue  would  sink  to  lnslgnlflcance--even  the 
third-term  Issue,  unforttmately.  as  some  of  our  best  political  cal- 
culators fully  understand.  Therefore,  there  to  no  certain  answer 
to  tonight's  question  tintll  destiny  unfolds.  But  1  hope  we  may 
toe  spared  any  such  decision;  first.  becauM  of  the  horrible  Impli- 
cations of  the  dectolon  Itself;  second,  because  we  cannot  wait 
much  longer  to  set  otir  own  house  m  order.  The  place  where  we 
must  'Rave  democracy"  to  right  here  at  home,  before  It  to  too  late 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  needlessly  diverted.  It  to 
upon  thto  theory  that  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  our  iiUnds  upon 
our  own  xmanewered  Internal  necessities  that  I  proceed  briefly  to 
respond  to  the  qucatlon  of  the  evening:  'From  a  Republican  view- 
point, what  will  be  the  determining  factors  In  the  November 
elections?" 

The  controlling  factor  to  a  state  of  mind.  It  believes  that  In 
7  years  the  New  Deal  has  created  more  problems  than  It  has 
•olved;  that  many  of  Ita  pell-mell  programs  and  devices  are  proven 
wrong!  yet  never  will  be  corrected  or  withdrawn  by  the  authors 
of  these  errors:  that  even  lu  useful  soclal-mlnded  progress  needs 
new  management  to  make  It  work.  Thto  state  of  mind  believes 
that  the  New  Deal  to  at  war  with  private  enterprise  and  wants 
•very  muluplylng.  dlcUtorlal  control  over  life  and  livelihood  in 
the  United  Atatea;  that  thto  to  not  the  route  to  economic  health 
and  to  the  normal  reemployment  which  to  otir  prime  necessity; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  legitimate  private  business  must  be  emanci- 
pated to  the  task  of  crcaUng  new  wealth  and  new  Jobs  In  the 
only  way  It  can  be  done.  American  style. 

Thto  state  of  mind  ballevea  that  sanity  and  solvency  In  govern- 
ment—and constancy  of  direction — mtist  precede  sustained  recov- 
ery It  believes,  too.  that  thto  administration  is  Impatient  of  con- 
atttutloBal  restraints  and  essential  American  traditions — all  a  part 
of  today's  deterring  uncertalnttea— as  evidenced  by  Impatient  st- 
tacks  upon  the  courts:  by  the  delegation  of  vast  and  unprecedented 
pmp^rs  to  the  single  authority  of  the  Executive:  by  the  persistent 
subordlaatton  of  States'  rights  and  home  rule  to  Federal  deapottom 
In  coaentm  mattan;  by  Irritated  attempU  to  purge  even  its  own 
partisans  when  they  fall  out  of  goose  step  with  the  Chief:  by 
dangerous  eoooentiatlana  of  power  In  Washington  and.  too  often,  a 
vUlli«iMM  to  use  pubUe  resources  for  the  purpose  at  keeping  m 
power  (scmetlmaa  Impolitely  called  "playing  politics  with  human 
misery") ;  and.  last,  btrt  far  from  least,  by  the  wlUlngpesa  of  third 
termltca  to  lengthen  the  tenure  of  thto  supreme  authority  beyond 
ttU  dlctataa  ei  pnidence.  precedent,  and  propriety. 

Thto  state  of  mind  to  often  DcmoeraUc  as  w«U  as  BepsibUeaa. 
Right  or  wrong,  there  It  to.  A  state  of  mind  to  the  hardest  possible 
thli«  to  defeat.  The  burned  child  tmn  the  lira.  Thto  to  exhibit  A 
ta  IMO  ealeulatlons.  The  country  to  ready  for  a  change.  But  it 
wants  to  know  that  the  change  will  be  for  the  better.  R  to  in  no 
for  MAd  raaftlrai  It  waata  to  reeiqtture  the  solid  things  of 
U  dlsUBcUy  wantrto  moss  forward  to  better  thlncs 


tomorrow.  It  wants  prosperity,  but  it  equally  wants  to  pass  pros- 
perity around  Th:5  state  of  mind  will  be  ccntrclljig  in  November 
In  the  degree  that  the  Republican  Party  proves  that  It  to  construc- 
tively prepared  to  Xorwaid  nii^^rh  to  better  tilings  for  our  whole 
people. 

Cue  cf  the  most  important  factors  In  this  peychulogy  of  char.ge 
to  the  growing  natlcnai  con.JClcusnc8s  that  we  cunnot  spend  our- 
•elves  into  prcsperliy;  that  pump  priming  to  a  ghaiUy  failure  In  de- 
feating a  depression  that  has  Ur.gered  lonRer  In  the  United  SUtes 
^ha-n  in  any  other  major  cciuitry  en  the  glote;  that  these  moimtintj 
deficits  and  debts,  which  now  crowd  the  verj-  celling  of  eccnomic 
safety  as  well  as  the  limits  of  the  law.  have  got.  one  day.  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  sweat  of  our  whole  people  (to  quote  the  President  hini- 
self  in  an  earlier  day). 

Uaten!  When  the  New  Deal  shtiH  have  finished  Its  8  fiscal 
years.  It  will  have  ccUec'ed  140.000  000.000  in  taxes — which  to 
44  percent  as  much  as  all  of  irs  predecessors  in  144  years  from 
George  Washington  to  Hert)ert  Hoover.  Even  the  8  \VU?.on 
years.  Including  the  World  War.  collected  only  21  billions.  But 
despite  this  colossal  drain  out  of  the  pocketbcolt.'«  of  all  our  people. 
It  was  far  from  enough  to  pay  the  bills  of  thefe  liberals — llberato 
being  those  who  are  liberal  with  other  people's  money.  During 
Its  8  fiscal  years,  the  New  Dial  will  have  spent  165.000  000.000. 
which  to  58  percent  as  much  as  all  of  ns  predecessors  lu 
144  ypfn  Even  Wilrcn's  8  years.  Including  the  Wrrld  War, 
cost  only  47  bilhons.  So  the  New  Deal  will  have  run  a  total  deficit 
cf  $28  OOO.OOO.OOO  in  8  years  which  to  5  billions  more  than  the 
deficits  of  all  other  administrations  in  144  years  from  Washington 
to  Hoover.  The  net  result  Is  that  the  N^w  Deal  m  8  ycar«(  ha^  rua 
a  debt  equal  to  the  entire  net  debt  for  the  preceding  144  years, 
to  say  nothing  of  nearly  6  blllloivs  more  In  the  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions of  various  Federal  corporations. 

No  wonder  anxiety  is  In  the  air  No  wonder  revolt  to  In  the 
cfflng.  »lanlfestly  this  trtnd  cannot  go  on  much  longer— no  matter 
how  rich  we  think  we  are.  This  expenditure,  often  unavoidable 
because  It  took  the  place  cf  regular  business  activity  which  the 
New  Deal  anesthetized,  may  have  bought  temporary  relief  In 
some  quarters.  But  unemplovment  Is  Just  as  big  a  chaM-nge  as 
It  ever  was:  and.  meanwhile,  we  have  piled  up  an  appalling  hazard 
to  the  stability  of  every  value  In  the  land  Four  more  such  years 
would  precipitate  the  very  calamity  which  President  Roasevelt 
himself  did  not  hesitate  to  foretell  in  1932  when  our  red  Ink  wbs 
only  pale  pink.  Wo  are  chnnrln^  otir  bills  to  the  next  three 
generations.  It  will  be  A.  D.  2.000  before  the  la.«.t  of  them  are 
paid.  Talk  about  better  days  ahead  for  youth!  Youth  Is  the  chief 
victim  of  this  debacle      Youth  will  pay  the  fiddler— tomorrow 

What  to  di?  Cut  back  expenditures  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
freely  admitting  that  Government  must  continue  to  supply  relief 
until  the  capitalistic  svstem  can  supply  real  Jobs  Deny  all  new 
Federal  services  and  bc.untles-  -no  matter  how  persuasive — until 
we  have  found  a  way  to  pay  for  the  extotlng  services  and  subsidies 
which  we  retain  Strp  pump-prlmlng  suicide.  Give  as  much 
consideration  to  the  man  from  whom  you  take  a  dollar  as  to 
the  man  to  whom  ycu  give  It  Above  all.  n^store  the  national 
economic  confidence  which  will  permit  American  private  busi- 
ness— stunned  aiKl  stunted  for  8  sterile  years — to  produce  the  new 
wealth  which  will  give  us  an  annual  Income  of  eighty,  yes.  one 
hundred  billions.  I  agree  with  the  President  that  when  we  are  an 
•80.000.000.000  country,  many  of  our  other  problems  will  disappear. 
But  I  do  not  agree  that  you  can  make  an  $80,000,000  000  country  out 
of  a  $60,000,000,000  country  by  si>endlng  the  difference.  And  the 
national  state  of  mind  confirms  thto  conclusion  Hence  Its  Im- 
portance  In   this  November  prcispectus. 

Anxiety  regarding  debts  and  deficits  Is  paralleled  by  equal 
anxiety  about  needless  governmental  meddling  with  business,  and 
Govenunent  competition  with  private  enterprise,  and  disrupting 
Government  controte  over  commerce,  and  punitive  attacks  upon 
the  profit  system  If  you  want  to  know  what  has  happened  to  us. 
just  note  how  there  has  been  relatively  only  a  dribble  of  new 
m vestment  for  7  stagnant  years,  although  banks  are  bulging  with 
Idle  money  aching  for  a  dividend.  Issues  of  new  corporate  capital 
In  all  7  years  from  1933  to  1940  have  been  only  half  what  they 
were  In  the  1  year  of  1929  alone  Eight  billions  !n  1929.  Only 
three  hundred  and  seventy-one  millions  In  1939  Venture  money 
to  In  a  coma.  Yet  we  have  a  frustrated,  postponed  need  for  more 
btllicns  of  replacements  and  expansions  In  private  business  than 
ever  before  In  our  history.  Given  a  fair  chance  and  a  decent 
incentive,  private  enterprise  will  create  the  new  wealth  which 
will  make  us  an  •80,000.000,000  country  In  6  months.  Our  problem 
that  soon  might  be  Is  bow  to  control  a  boom. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  return  to  piracy  In  the  market 
plsoe.  We  are  simply  talking  about  giving  legitimate  business 
Ita  chastened  chance  We  are  talking  about  the  natural  effect  of 
an  administration  which  believes  In  "private  enterprise  and  which 
does  not  believe  In  political  overlords  and  Federal  strait- 
Jackets  and  sometimes  even  In  socialism  Itself.  We  are  talking 
about  leas  govenunent  In  btislness  and  more  business  In  govern- 
ment. Thto  to  not  an  attack,  for  example,  on  the  purposes  of  the 
Security  Exchange  Commission  law.  It  to  a  demand  for  rational 
simplification  of  its  process.  Thto  to  not  an  attack  upon  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  with  Ita  collective  bar- 
gmlnlng  which  to  here  to  stay.  It  to  a  demand  for  mutually  fair 
amendments  which — In  the  beet  Interests  of  labor  Itself — will 
dlaoonrage  needtoes  Interruptions  to  the  continuity  of  profitable 
induatrtal  production  which  mxist  precede  the  continuity  of 
proOtable  employment.  It  to  simply  a  plea  for  the  elimination  of 
otostades    which     impair    leojveij     and    reemployment. 
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Make  no  mistake;   next  November's  state  of  mind  will  be  think- 
ing deeply  up>on  this  score. 

The  accumulation  of  vast,  floating  powers  in  the  Executive — a 
concentration  of  power  heretofore  unheard  of  in  the  American 
system — not  only  multiplies  these  uncertainties  that  hobble  busi- 
ness but  also  actually  Jeopardize  the  American  constltutloiial 
theory  of  government.  For  example,  the  President — himself 
alone — can  change  the  value  of  our  money  overnight.  He  can 
flood  us  with  paper  money  any  time  he  pleases.  What  could  be 
more  unsettling?  Again,  he  can  change  our  tariffs  as  he  pleases 
(bounded  only  by  a  50-percent  restraint),  a  constant  threat  to 
every  protected  industry  and  every  protected  Job.  and  every  pro- 
tected farm  product  In  the  land.  All  these  floating  powers  must 
be  recalled.  Congress  must  resume  Its  constitutional  function. 
Yes;  and  speaking  of  monetary  threats,  we  must  quit  buying  all 
the  loose  gold  and  sUver  In  the  world  at  swollen  prices — for  no 
better  purpose  than  to  btiry  It  in  the  gro\md  at  Fort  Knox  and 
West  Point.  This  policy  to  as  fantastic  as  it  is  dangerous.  Incl- 
dentaUy.  It  directly  aids  the  treacherous  and  ugly  Soviets  at 
Moscow.  Russia  mines  her  gold  at  $11  an  ounce,  uiUoads  it  on  us 
at  •as  an  ounce,  and  puts  the  profit  In  a  treasury  which  threatens 
every  decent  ideal  of  western  civilization.  The  popular  sUte  of 
mind  to  going  to  be  exceedingly  critical  of  all  these  things  when 
next  November  rolls  aroxind. 

Of  course,  the  plight  of  agrlcxilture  to  going  to  be  a  major  issue. 
Despite  all  the  public  money  poured  into  It,  and  despite  the  restless 
succession  of  one  wishful  device  after  another,  agriculture  continues 
In  the  doldrums      It  Is  tired  of  patent  medicines  tliat  never  cure. 
It    to   tired    of    enforced    scarcity    under   orders   from    Wa^shlngton, 
enforced  by  swarms  of  policing  agents.    It  to  tired  of  competitive 
Imports  that  hurt.    It  wonts  parity  with  Industry  and  Its  fair  share 
cf  the  national  Income,  and  untU  It  gets  It  there  can  be  ro  sustained 
prosperity  for  anybody  else.    It  wanu  parity  for  aU  farm  crops— not 
Just  a  favored  five     It  Is  ridiculous,  for  example,  to  omit  livestock. 
milk    and  eggs  when  they  are  larger  In  volume  than  any  of  the 
favored  five.    The  dairy  Industry  accotints  for  a  fifth  of  our  farm 
economy,  yet  It  counts  for  nothing  under  existing  parity.    Yes;  agri- 
culture wants  parity— not   by   direct  subsidies  out  of   a  bankrupt 
treasury   but  by  a  farm  program  which  Itself  produces  parity  prices, 
as  IS  entirely  possible  and  highly  proper.     It  wants  the  domestic 
American  market  for  Its  own  domestic  production,  free  of  competi- 
tive alien  competition.     It  wants  a  continuation  of  soil -conserva- 
tion paymenU  on  a  sound  basis;  but  It  wants  all  crops  covered  and 
not  just  the  favored  five.    It  wants  easy  credit.  Including  rea.sonab  e 
crop  loans  In  emergency.     But  Instead  of  devices  for  more  debt    It 
chiefly  wants  to  get  out  of  debt  and  Into  a  natural  income  which 
yields  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit.    My  own  view  is  that  it 
needs   the    two-price    system    to    achieve    thto    goal— an    Arnerlcan 
standard   of   price   for  that   portion   of   its   crop   domestically   con- 
sumed  and  the  world  price  for  Its  exportable  svrplu*— and  this  will 
come  when   the  well-known   McNary-Haugen  formula   to  modeled 

°Y«-  the  farmer  is  definitely  part  <rf  this  November  state  of  mind. 
And  no  one  has  a  greater  stake  than  he  In  the  restoration  of  Indus- 
trial prosperity— because  when  his  consumer  cu-stomers  generally 
can  afford  to  buy  his  products  on  the  scale  essential  to  decent  living 
for  all  our  people,  the  farm  problem  will  be  Immeasurably  sim- 
plified It  Is  the  same  old  vicious  circle.  "United  we  stand;  divided 
we  fall"— in  our  economics  quite  as  much  as  In  our  national  unity. 
The  November  question,  of  course,  to  Just  how  united  the  divers  and 
EUndry  victims  of  the  New  Deal  wlU  be.  and  just  where  they  wlU 

Within  the  limits  of  this  dlsctisslon,  I  have  been  unable  to  touch 
all  the  factors  from  a  Republican  viewpoint,  which  will  be  Influen- 
tial In  November.  Indeed,  no  factor  wUl  be  more  conclusive  than 
the  Republican  Party's  nbility  to  write  a  platform  which  Is  clear 
and  explicit  in  Its  formula,  and  to  find  seasoned  leadership  which 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  dependabUlty  of  the  program.  But  I 
have  indicated  the  general  trend.  To  sum  It  up.  It  Is  my  view  that 
the  ftindamental  stake  Is  free  enterprise,  free  Institutions,  and  free 
men  It  Involves  economic  recovery.  American  style.  It  Involves 
the  restoration  of  maxlmimi  Individual  Uberty  of  action,  maximum 
State  amd  local  self-government,  and  a  renewal  of  the  constitutional 
limitations  which  have  made  us  the  world's  greatest  represenUtlve 
democracy. 

Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  28  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 

EDITORIAL  FROM  THK  DEB  MOINES  REGISTER 

B4r  HERRINQ.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
liave  'printed  in  Uxe  Appendix  of  the  lUcoan  an  editorial  by 


W.  W.  Waj-mack.  published  in  the  Des  Moines  Register,  an 
independent  Republican  newspaper.  The  editorial  refers  to 
the  pending  Joint  resolution  for  the  extension  of'  the  Recipro- 
cal-Trade Agreements  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register) 

DO    WX    RTPUDIATI    DOIXTVEa? 

Saturday  we  printed  a  timely  article  on  Senator  DoUlver's  fight 
against  the  Payne- Aldrlch  tariff.  ,  ^   ^ 

We  pointed  out  editorially  that  this  was  a  great  revolt,  led  by 
Iowa's  great  Republican  Senator,  against  the  old  tariff  dogmas  and 
tariff-making  practices.  ..      ^       ^  »w 

We  further  pointed  out  that  Dolllver  was  steam-rollered  and  the 
tariff  bill  was  passed— but  that  It  recoUtd  with  terrific  effect,  as 
Dolllver  said  It  would.  ,  ^     m, 

And  we  pointed  out  also  that,  from  that  day  on.  the  real  tradi- 
tion of  Iowa  Republlcanl.sm  has  been  skepticism  and  challenge  to- 
ward the  old  logrolling  tariffs. 

Today  the  Senate  Is  to  start  on  the  Hull  trade-agreements 
program,  and  the  real  fight  Is  going  to  be  on  whether  to  emasculate 
that  program  by  requiring  every  agreement  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Qcn&Xc 

As  every  student  of  the  thing  knows,  thto  means  that  every  trade 
agreement  affecting  tariffs  would  be  slaughtered  In  the  Senate,  and 
that  we  would  be  put  back  to  the  stage  where  the  only  possible  way 
of  tariff  revtolng  to  the  logrolling  method. 

So  the  lessons  of  the  Dolllver  struggle  are  of  vital  Importance 

now 

Dolllver  was  no  radical,  though  he  was  called  that,  of  course,  by 
the  Interests  he  was  disturbing. 

He  was  steam-rollered  In  the  Senate.  Political  patronage  was 
taken  from  him.  President  Taft.  whom  Dolllver  characterized  as  a 
gen.al  gentleman,  surrounded  by  men  who  knew  precisely  what  they 
wanted,  was  deluded  Into  attacking  him. 

But  Dolllver  was  right,  in  the  Senate  debate  he  proved  he  waa 
right.  In  the  political  elections  that  followed  he  was  proved  not 
only  right  but  "smart." 

And  the  essence  of  It  all  was  In  these  fotir  things: 

1  Dolllver  proved  that  even  the  smaller  house,  the  Senate. 
cotild  not  possibly  pass  Intelligently  on  any  complicated  tariff 
revision  because  It  Is  a  human  Impossibility  for  a  majority  to 
know  what  Is  actually  In  a  tariff  overhaul— what  the  new  rates 
will  do  Only  by  concentration  on  that  thing  alone.  Ignoring 
other  legislative  problems  for  months  and  months,  could  even  so 
keen  a  mind  as  DoUlver's  find  out  the  facts.  He  repeatedly  drove 
from  the  Senate  floor  the  very  men  who  led  In  pushing  the  steam- 
roller bill  by  showing  that  they  themselves  were  miserably  Ill- 
informed.  He  showed  absolutely  that,  not  through  the  fault  of 
individual  Senators,  but  through  the  unworkablllty  of  the  sys- 
tem a  "sclentiflc"  tariff  revision  to  Impossible  by  the  process  of 
having   Congress   Itself   frame    a   tariff  bill.   Item   by   Item. 

2  Dolllver  proved  that  the  only  possible  tariff  revision,  by  thto 
ancient  method,  was  and  to  a  logrolling  revision.  In  which  the 
broad  national  interest  is  completely  submerged  and  the  law 
actually  Is  written  by  the  groups  that  get  the  subsidies.  The 
whole  episode  proved  that  a  party  pledge  not  to  boost  tariffs  to 
incapable  of  fulfillment,  for  the  moment  It  to  undertaken  under 
the  logrolling  method  the  best  of  Intentions  collapse.  The  Re- 
publican Party  had  been  thus  pledged  before  the  Payne- Aldrlch 
boosts  were  made.  .    . 

(Incidentally,   as   further  proof,   the  whole   thing  was  repeated 
20  years  later  with  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act )         _,     „     ,      ^, ^ 

3  Dolllver  forced  the  party  to  declare  categortcally  for  reform  of 
tariff  making.  The  plan  proposed  by  Republicans  then  was  to  shift 
responsibility  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  was  to  decide  what 
fair  rates  were  under  broad  principles  laid  down  by  Congrois.  The 
rest  of  the  assumption  was  that  thereafter  Congress  would  merely 
vote  those  changes  the  Commission  proposed.  Dolllver  endorsed 
this  idea— but  he  warned,  with  great  acuteness.  that  nothing  what- 
ever would  come  of  it  imless  the  new  method  were  allowed  to  work. 
It  never  was  allowed  to  work.     The  tariff  crowd  took  care  of  that. 

"4'*'lSli™e?SLd'e'rclSrday  that  logrolling  tariff,  were  the 
chief  bulwarks  of   monopoly  within  the  Ui^  .^^^.  ^thl  o^w 
undermlnera  of  competition  as  the  basto  of  free  enterprise;  the  chief 
penall^  of  consui^ers  to  benefit  Industrial  "relief  cUents." 
He  said  In  the  course  of  a  magnificent  speech:  ^ 

"I  am  tired  of  the  present  methods  of  revtolng  the  tariffs. 

5?h^'^t^VJver^y  mto  the  arrangement  except  the  American 

'^'ne'^Bald  as  to  the  power  of  monopoUee  to  control  tartfT  making 

and  to  put  burdens  on  the  public:  ,„«.„„h  ♦« 

"So^far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  through  with  It.     I  Intend  to 

fight  lt,lind  I  intend  to  fight  it  as  a  Republican  and  as  an  American 

'^"'Kf^he  threat  of  party  puntohment  L*  he  failed  to  foUow  "the 
p  J?y  me-' to'S  doin^  b%fe  tariff  racketeers,  he  dec torod  he  would 
Lcept  the  more  courageous  alternative,  since  he  h»f—  ^„,„„^ 
"Vify,-rt^  throw  away  my  own  opinions  and  accept  the  opinlona 
of  S?r  oS-DlT^T  to  retue  from  aS  arena  in  which  the  solidarity 
3  i  pitfto  ^a^  a.  of  more  Unportance  than  lU  Integrltj - 


H 
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That.  iMllM  ADd  flsnUMMn.  U  tha  alternatlw  of  oUmt  InMU- 
frnt  iMUlera  wlUim  Um  Bepubliaui  Party  today. 

It  i«  (trat— d  up  a  Uttia  dlflMcnUy  now.  but  tba  attcmatlra  la 
»>*  ■ama.  _  _  ^ 

DMtructkm  of  tba  trada-a«raain«nta  prognm  toy  a  cmmtmnapA 
rota  meaoa  daatructiOD  of  tha  only  darloa  that  In  aren  tha  ■Ufbt- 
rat  de«raa  baa  airar  aboam  promlaa  ai  rtaaklsff  ua  looaa  tram  tba 
iognrlUag  t:T*tntx.  ^ 

TftoMth  tbara  U  much  dlaaant  wltbin  tha  RapubUean  Party. 
aca.n  It  la  a  qiiaatloo  wbatbar  a  faw  rodfaroua  laadara  can 
aatabliah  a  nekma  "pwty  Uaa.'*  aad  than  aueeaarfuUy  bludgaoo 
boo«rt  diMaatcffa  inlo  ■Oanea  by  oooaldamttoiia  of  party  "aotldar- 
Ity"  throuchout  tba  praeoovantloo  parlod  thla  yaar. 

Tha  iMiVloa  PvwMantlal  nonlaaa.  OokMial  KnoK.  taaa  refuaad  to 
ba  aUaooad. 

An  thart  no  othar  laadan  with  tha  eoivaffa.  or  tha  tnalfbt,  of 
Jonathan  9.  DoOHarf 

U  hla  «sampla  «>  loat  on  Iowa  that  thla  etata'a  Rapubllean  laad- 
*r»hip  win  tamalr  aubmlt  to  ba  lad  by  tba  Ornndya  and  tba  Pawa. 
modarn  rtpUeaa  of  tha  tariff  hlgbblndafs  at  DoUlvar'a  own  day? 


Scamtor  Gnffcx  of  PennsTlrmnU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  HUGHES 

CW  DCLAWAB* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thunda^.  March  2t  itegitiatUfe  day  of  Monday,  March  4) .  1940 


WOnomAL  FIOM  TBI  nCLADBLPBIA  UOOBO  OW  MASCH  M. 

IMO 


Mr.  HUORXS.  Mr.  Prasldent,  tbe  dlstlnsiilabed  Benmtor 
from  Pnnfylranl*  [Mr.  Ovmrl  wlU  ibortlj  go  before  the 
peofrfe  of  hto  flUte  for  renomliuttloiL  I  mlfht  fire  nutny 
rcftaoM  wtiy  the  Senator  from  Pennsylrnnia  sbould  be  re- 
Domlontcd.  some  of  which  are  act  forth  In  an  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  March  28.  IMO,  under  tbe  beading 
"Why  Ouffey  ibould  be  renominated."  I  atk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  tbe  Rccoas.  as  foUovs: 

[Pmn  tha  Philadelphia  Record  of  March  38,  IMO] 
wwT  QXjrwmr  wmowd  mm  axMoactMATXD 

Bafoi«  tha  real  Iwuea  of  the  Democratic  prtnuury  campaign  be- 
come aubmerBed  in  oratory,  it  might  be  a  good  Idea  to  make  a 
dlapaaaUmata.  factual  analyala  of  Benator  JoacrB  P.  Ouitst's 
ir-cord  and  d  tha  oppoaltlon  to  him. 

FUst  lat'e  »h««*fc  of  tba  Democratic  votera  who  must  make  tbe 
cbdoa  At  Icaat  four-ftttha  of  all  PennaylTanla  DemocraU  are  new 
dealara.  Tbay  didn't  enroll  In  tbe  party  until  tbe  New  Deal.  They 
are  not  attracted  by  antique  party  slogans  such  aa  tariff  for  reveiiue 
only.    Tbay  dont  emit  rebel  yells  at  campaign  ralllea. 

TheyTe  In  tbe  Democratic  Party  because  they  support  tbe  pro- 
■  I  ijMlTn  poUclsa  of  Praoklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

Has  Senator  Qvwm  tailed  tboae  PennaylTanla  DemocraU? 

It  will  bear  repeating  that  there  la  not  a  single  member  of  the 
United  Statea  Sanatainth  ao  consistent  a  record  of  voting  for  New 
Poal  meaauraa  as  Senator  Qussai. 

If  you  loai  money  In  tha  bank  panic,  you  can  rememfier  tbat 
Senator  Qvwwwr  aupportad  tbe  bUl  craaUng  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance OortKvmtftoo  tbat  now  prevents  such  loases  and  tbat  be  voted, 
since,  to  UteraltBS  It. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  saved  by  stabUlaed  agricultural  markata.  you 
can  i«cnember  ttMit  Bnnatmr  Oowwr  mupporXaA  and  voWsd  for  the 
New  Dealt  farm  teflalatkm.  ^    _.        , 

-\  If  your  oonumuaty  has  benefttad  from  tbe  construction  of  a  new 
P  W  A.  *"*~<«^  aeboot.  public  building,  or  bousing  project,  you 
can  remember  tbat  Senator  Oowar  lad  in  tbe  ngbt  for  Federal 
Works  approprtatlona.  ^        ^       „ 

If  you  bare  been  unemployed,  you  can  remember  tbat  Senator 
Ouvnr  bM  lupported  every  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  and  baa  con- 
slBtently  foi«bt  against  so-called  "economy  cuU"  In  W.  P.  A. 

If  you  look  upon  the  aodal-aecurlty  syatam  sa  ana  of  tbe  greatest 
advances  of  ovx  time,  you  can  remamber  tnat  Senator  QvrrmT 
supported  It,  fought  for  it.  voted  for  it. 

And  In  no  esse  has  be  voted  sgainst  tha  New  Deal 

We  can  undeiatand  how  New  Deal  Democrata  have  rough  sled- 
«t««»  In  party  prtmarlaa  m  aoma  Soutbem  Statea  wnere  tbe  I>emo- 
2f^  bava  bean  traditionally  oiwaaarvatlve.  But  we  cannot  under- 
stand wby  Senator  Qvwm  la  chaUenged  in  a  primary  contest  to 
be  dsddsd  by  FumiflTaala  Democrats,  wbo  are  new  dealers  slmost 
to  a 


OQFvrr's  crltiea  aay  they  are  not  opposing  him 
of  his  record  in  Washington,  but  "because  be  split  tba  Democratic 
Party*  m  Pennaylvanla  in  tbat  cat-and-dog  fight  primary  of  1938. 

Iinri^trt^  bttck.  oo  otM  would  appTovs  aU  of  OnrrsTa  actions  m 
the  last  fight.  But  to  auggeat  tbat  Otrvrrr  alone  split  tha  party 
la  niTnfrT*"t  Almoat  every  Demooratle  leader  in  tha  State  was 
guilty  at  eaoaaatva  faeUonallsm  on  ana  side  or  tha  other. 

If  thoaa  who  are  allowed  to  cast  stones  at  Ovitbt  are  reatrletad 
to  laarleri  blamelaaa  of  factionalism  In  lOSa,  than  we  will  have  a 
very  qulat  campaign  indeed. 

Did  OtTVfaT  carry  tha  193g  fight  on  after  tlia  voters  bed  deddsd 
tha  larusf 

Mo.  *"-*-"-^.  he  went  further  than  any  other  Democratic  leader 
in  binding  up  the  wouada  of  tha  lOSS  famUy  row. 

Cbarlaa  Alvln  Jooaa  oppoeed  Oowar'a  candidate  for  Oovemor 
in  tha  nrloMtfy  and  beat  blm.  But  Otrrwr  notntnafad  Jones  for  the 
rsdaral  Otreuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  poattloo  ba  now  holds.  State 
Chairman  David  Lawrence  waa  Oowsra  principal  foe  In  lesg.  yat 
when  Lawrenoe  faced  Ulal  in  Harrlsburg.  Otrrwr  waa  there  to  taa- 
tlfy  in  Lawranoa's  behalf;  Lawretice  waa  acquitted.  Senator  Ovwrwr 
nooUnated  Judge  Ouy  Bard  for  tbe  Paderal  district  bench,  though 
Bard  supported  tha  anti-Ouffay  ticket  In  19U.  Former  Oovemor 
Barla  oppoaad  tha  OuSey  faction  In  IMS.  Tat  OtnFwr  spouaored 
Barla  for  hla  present  poat  aa  Minister  to  Bulgaria. 

OiriTST  cannot  be  repudiated  by  tba  DemocraU  on  hla  record  aa 
a  f  aetionlat  any  mora  than  ha  can  be  repudiated  on  hla  record  aa  a 
Senator. 

Aa  primary  day  spproacbas.  tha  Democratic  voters  will  rsallae 
In  larger  and  larger  numben  that  It  is  Impossible  to  be  against  a 
loyal  Maw  Deal  Senator  without  being  agalnat  tba  apadflc  reforms 
and  policies  at  tha 


EztenaioB  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Ayre<fB<Bts  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thurmlaw.  March  28  ilegUlattve  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


LITTXB  AMD  TILBORAM  BWDORSINO  E3CTENSIOM  OF  TRADB 

AQREEaCKNTB  ACT 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou  a 
letter  from  the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  endorsing  the  pro  visions  of  the  pend- 
ing measure. 

I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Buffalo  ts  located  In  an  ideal  section  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the  desirability 
of  Its  renewal,  for  that  community  has  suffered  considerably 
from  the  operation  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  law  and  the 
subsequent  restrictive  provisions  of  the  British  Trading  With 
the  Empire  Act. 

I  should  like  to  have  published,  together  with  the  letter 
to  which  I  have  referred,  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Joseph 
Palmer,  president  of  the  East  Aurora  (N.  Y.)  League  of 
Wonfien  Voters,  stating  that  that  organization  strongly  sup- 
ports the  extension  of  the  Trade  A«rreements  Act  and  con- 
veying the  information  that  it  was  approved  at  their  last 
session  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1.  That  is  the  sentiment  generally 
in  my  conununity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  telegram  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

BXTITALO    CHAMBIX   OF    COMMOICK, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  March  22.  1940. 
Hon.  Jamb  U.  Mcas. 

United  Stmtes  Senate.  Waahinffton.  D.  C. 
I3m.KM.  Senatos  idZAD.  On  tbe  recommendation  of  our  Foreign 
Trade  Commltte*.  the  board  of  directors  of  tixe  Buffalo  Cbaznber  cf 
Commerce  yeaterday  autborlzed  me  to  caxmnunlcate  to  you  the 
Chamber's  position  with  respect  to  the  renewal  of  tba  Trada 
Agreements  Act. 

Feeling  tliat  tlie  basic  economic  Advantages  of  tliU  policy  out- 
welgti  all  otber  cooalderatlona,  we  rwommend  tbe  extension  of  tha 
authority  to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  wltb  foreign  countries 
for  another  3  years  While  we  would  urge  you  to  support  the 
wban  tba  laglalatlon  rcacbea  tba  Scnata.  vs  also  suggest 
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you  caution  the  Stat«  Department  to  exercise  the  greatest  car*  In 
future  trade  agreements  and  renewals  with  particular  respect  to  the 
flexlbUlty  of  the  termination  clatises.  Because  present  wars  In 
Surope  and  Asu  may  very  seriously  affaet  tba  economic  structure 
of  tbls  country  In  post-war  years,  adequate  protection  should  be 

Eren  Unlt«l  States  industries  by  tba  inclusion  of  a  clause  provld- 
8  for  a  very  short  termlruktlon  notice. 

We  feel  that  this  country  should  be  m  a  oosltlon  to  void  very 
DTomptly  exmting  agreements  in  tba  evant  of  acceleration  of  pro- 
dtictlon  and  low  lab<-.r  coau  abroad  in  tba  poat-war  era;  the  possi- 
bility of  severe  variscions  in  foreign  exchange;  an  unrestrlct«l  ngbt 
for  world  commerce;  further  acta  of  Oongraea  or  otiier  groups.  wWch 
nay  raise  coau  in  tbls  country  and  otbar  eventualities  which  may 
t«nd  to  injure  UnlUd  Sutes  industrlae  •;>±^^'*j,  ,.  «w,^„-- 
Thto  reservation  is  attached  to  our  endorsement  of  the  objectives 
of  tbe  trade-agreement  policy  notwithstanding  the  escape  clauses 
wblcb  are  conuined  in  agreemenU  already  entered  into. 

vary  truly  yours.  ^^^^  ^  BoT.ro«,. 

gxec«t<t>«  Vice  PrtOdent. 

Ea*t  Atmoiu.  H.  T..  March  25.  1940. 

Hon.  Jakss  Mead,  »...._        «  «  . 

Senate  Office  BuOdin^.  WoMhinffton,  D.  C 
•ni  Eaat  Aurora  League  of  Woman  Voters,  upon  a  4-to.l  TOta. 
urms  stronalv  that  you  iupport  the  extension  of  trade  agreenjents    | 
!Jff^v?isgLn.t   amendment   requiring  Senate    ratincatlon      E«- 
"liionu  vital  contribution  In  International  situation  •hould  be 
Scldad  by  general  good  resulting  -^^^j^l^l^S^'^^^S^'T-   ' 


Judicial  Review  of  Adminigtrative  Decisions 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28. 1940 


OPINION   OF  SUPREME  COURT 


Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules  Committee  hav- 
ing granted  a  special  rule  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  b  11 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Logan-Walter  bill,  undoubtedly 
It  will  be  reached  within  the  near  future. 

A  year  ago.  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  former  Attor-  I 
ney  General  Cummings.  the  President  suggested  to  the  then 
Attorney  General.  Justice  Murphy,  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  "need  for  procedural  reform 
in  administrative  law."  The  President  further  wrote:  A 
thorough  and  comprehensive  study  should  be  made  of  exist- 
ing practices  and  procedures  with  a  view  to  detectmg  any 
existing  deficiencies  and  pointing  the  way  to  improvements. 
An  outstanding  committee  was  appointed,  the  personnel  of 
which  follows:  Dean  Acheson.  chairman:  Ralph  F.  Puchs, 
Uoyd  K  Garrison.  D.  Lawrence  Oroner,  Henry  M.  Hart,  Jr.. 
Carl  McParland.  James  W.  Morris,  Harry  Shulman.  E.  Bljthe 
Stason.  Arthur  T.  Vanderbat. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress  would  do  well  to  delay 
consideration  of  such  an  Important  matter  until  the  final 
report  of  this  committee  is  available. 

On  January  29.  1940.  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
an  opinion  handed  down  In  Federal  Conununications  Corn- 
mission  against  the  Pottsville  Broadcasting  Co.  directly 
referred  to  judicial  review  of  administrative  decision. 

Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  There  was  no  dissent.  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  con- 
curring In  the  result. 

This  opinion  relates  to  the  subject  and  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  ask  permission  to  place  it 
in  the  Record.    The  opinion  follows: 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No.  265^,,0^^/X 
1939  Fedrral  Communicaticms  Commiaston .  petitioner,  v^  Tfie 
PottsxHlU  Broadcasting  Co  On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Unltetl 
States  Court  ol  Appeal*  for  tbe  District  of  Columbia.  Janu- 
ary 29,  1940.1 

Mr    Justice  Frankfurter  delivered  the  opinion  of  ^^e  Court, 
•me  court   below   isEued  a  writ  of  mandamus  against   the   FeO- 

cnl  Commuiucatlona   Commission,   and,   because   important   issues 


of  administrative  law  are  involved,  we  brought  the  cos*  here  (308 
US—)  We  are  called  upon  to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  »?"*""' 
of  authority  which  Conp-eM  has  gl^en  to  the  Commlselon  •nd  the 
courts,  respectively,  through  Its  scheme  for  the  regulation  «  "«»o 
broadcasting  In  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (ch  fM ■  «  o\"; 
1064.  «•  amended  by  the  act  of  May  20.  1937.  ch.  229,  80  Stat.  189. 

47  U.  8.  C.  151).  ,  ^ 

Adequate  appreciation  of  the  facta  preaenUy  to  be  ■ummariBM 
requires  that  they  te  set  In  their  legislative  framework  In  ita 
essentials  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  derives  from  the  Feoerai 
Radio  Act  of  1927  (ch,  189,  44  8Ut.  1182.  as  amended,  48  8Ut  844). 
By  thU  act  Congreoa.  In  order  to  protect  the  national  interest 
involved  m  the  new  and  far-reaching  science  of  broadradtlng, 
formulated  a  unified  and  comprehensive  regulatory  system  for  the 
Indtwtry,'  The  common  factors  In  the  administration  of  the  varl- 
otu  statutes  by  which  Congress  had  supervised  the  different  modea 
of  communication  led  to  the  creation.  In  the  act  of  1934,  of  the 
Communications  Commission.  But  the  objectives  of  the  legUUUon 
hsve  remained  substantially  unaltered  since  1927.  ^^  .  .     ^.  . 

Congress  moved  under  the  spur  of  s  widespread  fear  that  in  tn« 
absence  of  governmental  control  the  public  Interest  might  be  sub- 
ordinated  to   monopolistic   domination    In   the   broadcasting    field. 
To  avoid  this  Congress  provided  for  a  system  of  permlU  and  licenses. 
Licenses  were  not  to  be  granted  for  longer  than  3  years.     (Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  title  111,  sec.  307  (d).)     No  license  was  to 
be  "construed  to  create  any  right,  beyond  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
periods  of   the  license."     (Ibid.,   sec.   301.)     In   granting   or   with- 
holding permits  for  the  construction  of  stations,  and  In  granting, 
denying,  modifying,  or  revoking  licenses  for  the  operation  of  sta- 
tions   "public  convenience,   interest,  or  necessity"  was  the  touch- 
stone for  the  exercise  of  the  Commissions  authority.     While  this 
criterion  Is  as  concrete  as  the  complicated  factors  for  Judgment  in 
such  a  field  of  delegated  authority  permit ,  it  serves  as  a  »upple 
instrument  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  tbe  expert  ^y  wh  ch 
CongreM  has  charged  to  carry  out  Its  legislative  policy.     Neoe«s*ruy, 
therefore,  the  subordliiSU  questions  of  procedure  In  ascertointng 
the  public  Interest,  when  the  Commrtsslon's  licensing  authority  » 
invoked— the  scope  of  the  Inquiry,  whether  applications  shotild  be 
heard  contemporsnecuoly  or  successively,  whether  portle*  slujuld  be 
allowed  to  Intervene  In  one  another's  proceedings,  and  similar  ques- 
tions— were  explicitly  and  by  Implication  left  to  the  Commission  s 
own  devising  so  long,  of  course,  as  it  observes  the  basic  require- 
ments designed  for  the  protection  of  private  as  weU  as  public  In- 
terest.    (Ibid,  title  I,  sec.  4    (J).)     Underlying  the  whole  law  is 
recognition  of  the  rapidly  fluctuating  factors  charaetertitlc  of  th? 
evolution  of  broadcasting  and  of  the  corresponding  requirement 
tbat  the  administrative  process  possess  sufficient  flexibility  to  adjust 
Itself  to  these  factors      Thus  It  is  highly  slgnlflcant  that  although 
investment  In  broadcasting  stations  may  tie  large  a  license  may  not 
be-  issued  for  more  than  3  years;  and  In  deciding  whether  to  renew 
the  license.  Just  as  In  deciding  whether  to  Issue  It  In  the  first  place. 
the  Comnrlsslon  must  Judge  by  the  standard  of  "public  conveniens. 
Interest    or  necessity,"     The  Communications  Act  Is  not  designed 
prlmarliy  as  a  new  code  for  the  adjustment  of  confUctlng  private 
rlKhU  through  adjudication.     Rather.  It  expresses  a  desire  on  the 
p£u-t  of  Congress  to  maintain,  through  appropriate  administrative 
control,  a  grip  on  the  dynamic  appecte  of  radio  transmission  > 

Against  this  background  the  facts  of  the  present  case  fall  Into 
oroper  perspective.  In  May  1936.  the  PottsvUle  Broadcasting  Co.. 
respondent  here,  sought  from  the  Commission  a  permit,  under  sec- 
tion 319  Ibid,  title  111,  for  the  construction  of  a  broadcasUng  sta- 
tion at  PottsvUle.  Pa.  The  Commission  denied  this  application  on 
two  grounds:  (l)  That  the  respondent  was  financially  disqualified, 
and  (2)  that  the  applicant  did  not  sufficiently  represent  local  Inter- 
ests in  the  community  which  the  proposed  station  was  to  serv^ 
From  this  denial  of  Its  application  rfsspondent  appealed  to  the  court 
below  That  tribunal  withheld  Judgment  on  the  second  ground  oi 
the  Commission's  decision,  for  It  did  not  deem  this  to  have  con- 
trolled the  Commission's  Judgment.  But.  fin.,ing  the  CommlsBlon  s 
conclusion  regarding  the  respondent's  lack  of  flnanclal  qualification 
to  have  been  based  on  an  erroneous  understanding  of  Pennsylvania 
law,  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  decision  and  ordered  the 

1  For  the  legislative  history  of  the  act  of  1927,  see  H.  Kept.  No. 
AM  q  Rent  No  772  89th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.;  67  Conchessional  Rbcoxd. 

4155!     A  summary  of  the  operation  of  P'-«^»°"'' "^'"^^„    -^^5^ 

be  found  in  Herring  and  Gross  T^^l^^O'"^"";^*""""'  PPe^^om." 
=  Since  the  beginning  of  regulation  under  the  act  of  1927  com- 
para  iv^consi^^tlons^ave  governed  the  ^PPl^^^f^o"  "f  -^*^^^ 
of  -public  convenience.  Interest,  or  necessity  laid  fof«  ^'J^l^ 
, '  ^  ..,  .  •  the  Commission  desires  to  point  out  that  the  test. 
•DUbllc  interest,  convenience,  or  necessity.'  becomes  a  matter  of  a 
conS^atlve  ank  not  an  absolute  standard  when  applied  to  broad- 
caK  stations  Since  the  number  of  channels  U  limited  and  the 
nvm^Sfr  of  persons  desiring  to  broadcast  Is  far  greater  than  can  be 
a^mrJ^cSa^  the  Commission  must  determine  from  among  ths 
ODD°S^  bSore  it  which  of  them  will.  If  licensed,  best  serve  the 
Sblic  in  a  measure,  perhaps,  all  of  them  give  more  or  leas  service. 
§^o^  who  giv^the^ekAT  however,  nru..t  be  sacrificed  for  those  who 
^.p  the  most  The  emphasis  must  be  flrst  and  foremoBt  on  th« 
fJ^t^ro^t  thrccnvenlence.  and  the  necessity  of  the  lUtenlng  ptibUc 
andTct  on  the  intercstwnvenlence.  or  necessity  of  the  indlvlduU 
l^iScL?^r  'c^'  ISrL^erUser."  (Second  Annual  Report.  Fed«I 
Radio  Commission.  1938.  pp.  189-170.) 
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"caiae  •  •  •  »nuu«tod  to  Ui«  •  •  •  C3oimnunU»Uon« 
Commt-wlon  for  rw»ii«K»«r»Uon  In  aeooctUnc*  wlt^  tb«  vtewB  ex- 
prwwxl  •     PottmUe  BroadcusUng  Co.  ▼.  Federal  CommuMkMtian* 

Commitaton  (»8  F    <acl)   288).  ^ 

Ptollowlng  Uil»  ranuknd.  mpondant  petitioned  the  OommlMlon 
to  rmnt  lU  orlflnal  application.  InataMl  of  doing  lo.  the  Comxnl»- 
plon  art  for  anfuroent  reepondent's  application  alone  with  two 
nval  appUcatlona  for  the  aame  facUltlea  The  Utt«  applications 
had  been  flied  aubeequenUy  to  that  of  respondent  and  hearings 
had  be«n  held  on  them  by  the  Ccxnmlaslon  In  a  consolidated  pro- 
ceeding but  they  were  still  undisposed  of  when  the  respondent's 
case  returned  to  the  Oommlasion  With  three  applications  for  the 
eain«  faculties  thus  before  It.  and  the  facU  regarding  each  having 
thereuifore  been  explored  by  appropriate  procedure,  the  Commie- 
•:on  directed  that  til  three  be  set  down  for  argument  before  It  to 
determine  which,  on  a  oamparaUve  basis,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Ocmmtaslon  wlU  best  serve  public  Intsreat  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedinfis  respoodenta  sought  and  obtained  from  the  Court  of 
Appeula  the  wnt  of  mandamtis  now  under  review.  That  writ  com- 
mandtxl  tl»  Commission  to  set  aside  lU  order  deslgnaUng  respond- 
ent s  sppUcaUoo  for  hearing  on  a  comparaUve  basis  with  the 
other  two.  and  to  hear  and  reconsider  the  application  of  the 
PotuvU:e  Broadcasting  Oo.  on  the  basis  of  the  record  as  onglnaUy 
made  and  in  aooordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
In  the  original  review  (08  F.  (M)  288),  and  in  the  mandamus  pro- 
ceedings. PatUvUU  BnmdeuMting  Co.  ».  Federal  CommtuiicmtUma 
Commission  (106  F.  (3d)   86.) 

The  Court  of  Apfieais  invoked  against  the  Commtsslon  the 
familiar  docuine  that  a  lower  court  is  tiound  to  respect  the  man- 
date of  an  appellate  tribunal  and  cannot  reconsider  questions 
which  the  mandate  has  laid  at  rest.  See  In  re  San/ord  Fork  A  Tool 
Co.  petitioner  (180  U.  8.  247.  266-68)  That  proposlUon  is  In- 
disputable, but  It  does  not  tell  us  which  issues  are  laid  at  rest. 
Cf  Spro^iie  V.  Tieomtc  Bank  (307  U.  8.  181).  Nor  U  a  courts  in- 
terpreUtion  of  the  scope  of  its  own  mandate  necessarily  conclusive. 
To  be  sure,  the  court  that  issues  a  mandate  U  normally  the  best 
judge  cf  lU  content,  on  the  general  theory  that  the  author  of  a 
document  is  ordinarily  the  authoritative  Interpreter  of  Its  purposes. 
But  It  Is  not  even  true  tlMt  a  lower  court's  mtc^retatlon  of  Its  man- 
date U  controUlng  here.  Cf.  VnUed  State*  v.  iforyon  (307  U.  8. 
in)  Therefore,  we  would  not  be  foreclosed  by  the  Interjjreta- 
tion  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  gave  to  Its  mandate,  even  if  it  had 
been  directed  to  a  lower  court. 

A  mtach  deeper  issue,  however.  Is  here  involved.  This  was  not  a 
mandate  from  court  to  court,  but  from  a  cotut  to  an  administrative 
agency.  What  Is  in  issue  Is  not  the  relationship  (tf  Pedenl  courts 
Inter  se — a  ralationahip  defined  largely  by  the  courts  themselves— 
but  the  due  obasrvanoe  by  courts  of  the  distribution  of  attthorlty 
made  by  Congress  as  between  lU  power  to  regulate  coomwrce  and 
the  reviewing  power  which  it  has  conferred  upon  the  courts  under 
article  m  of  the  ConsUtutlon.  A  review  by  a  Federal  court  of 
the  action  of  a  lower  court  is  only  one  phase  of  a  single  unified 
process.  But  to  the  extent  that  a  Federal  court  is  authorised  to 
review  an  administraOve  act.  there  Is  superimposed  upon  the  en- 
forcement of  leglaiative  poUry  Uirough  administrative  control  a 
dilTerent  process  ftom  that  out  of  which  the  administrative  action 
under  review  ensued.  The  technical  rulee  derived  from  the  Inter- 
relationahip  at  Judicial  tribunals  forming  a  hlerarchal  system  are 
taken  out  of  their  environment  when  mechanically  applied  to 
determine  the  eztent  to  which  oongneaional  power,  exercised 
tJirough  a  delegated  agency,  can  be  eontroUsd  within  the  limited 
scope  ot  Judioial  power  conferred  by  Congrees  under  the  Con- 
sUtutlon. 

Courts,  like  other  orgmnians.  repreasnt  an  Interplay  of  form  and 
function.  The  history  of  Anglo-American  courts  and  the  more  or 
less  narrowly  defined  range  of  their  staple  buslneas  have  deter- 
mined the  basic  characteristics  of  trial  procedure,  the  rules  of 
evidenoa.  and  the  general  principlea  of  appellata  renew.  BIcdem 
administrative  trtbunala  are  the  outgrowth  of  conditions  far  differ- 
ent from  those.*  Tto  a  large  de^ee  they  have  been  a  response  to 
the  felt  need  of  fov«raa»ental  supervlBion  over  economic  enter- 
prise  a  ■upsTTlstoa  which  could  effectively  be  exerdaed  neither 

dlrecUy  through  self-e-xecuting  legislation  nor  by  the  Judicial  process. 
That  this  OMVcmant  was  natural  and  its  extension  Inevltahle  was 
a  qtiartar  oenttary  ago  the  <»lnion  of  enUnent  spokesmen  of  the 
law  *  Perhapa  the  owst  striking  characteristic  of  this  movement 
has  been  the  InvesUture  of  administrative  sgcncies  with  power  far 
exceeding  and  different  from  the  conventional  Judicial  modes  for 
adjwting   iy?nf**^ting   olalms — modea   whereby   interested   litigants 


•See  M*!*'*"^  The  Oonstttutkmal  Rlstary  ot  Kngland.  pp.  415- 
18-  Landia.  Tbe  AdmlnistimUve  Process,  passim. 

«8ee.  for  instanc*.  tba  address  of  Blhu  Root  as  preaident  of 
tbt  Amailean  Bar  AMOdatloa: 

-l<bere  is  one  spe^al  ftold  of  law  davalopmcnt  wbleh  has  manl- 
faatly  b«»ma  tBevnable.  We  are  entarlng  upon  the  creation  of  a 
body  of  admUtUttrattira  law  qiulta  different  in  Its  machinery,  its 
lemediaa.  and  Its  neossMry  safieguards  from  the  old  methods  of 
reguUtion  by  ■paetHe  •tatotas  enforead  by  the  oourta.  •  •  • 
There  wtU  ba  no  wttbdrawal  flom  thaae  axpartmenta.  •  •  *  We 
ahaU  go  on:  w«  abaU  aspaad  them.  vb«tber  we  approva  thaoretl- 
eaXtf  or  not.  hecsiiMa  such  agendea  fumlah  protection  to  rights 
and  obetades  tg  wrooffdolng  which  under  otir  new  social  and 
industrial  mull**'-**  cannot  be  praetlcaUy  aocompUahed  by  tl|e 
old  and  sttvia  prooadura  of  lagtslaturss  and  oourta  as  In  the  last 
^^U  A.  B.  ▲.  aip.  3M. 


define  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  and  determine  the  data  on  which 
the  Judicial  Judgment  Is  ultimately  based.  AdministraUve  af^ncles 
have  povrer  themselves  to  Initiate  Inquiry,  or.  when  their  suthorlty 
is  invoked,  to  control  the  range  of  investigation  in  ascertaining 
what  is  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  public  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  the  needs  of  vast  regions  and  sonMtimes  the  whole  nation 
in  the  enjoyment  of  facilities  for  transportation,  communication. 
and  other  essential  public  services.*  Ttxeae  differences  In  origin 
and  function  preclude  wholesale  transplantation  of  the  rules  of 
procedure,  triair  and  review,  which  have  evolved  from  the  history 
frn/f  experience  of  courts.  Thus,  this  Court  has  recognised  that 
bodies  Tike  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  into  whose  mold 
Congress  has  cast  more  recent  administrative  agencies,  "should 
not  be  too  narrowly  constrained  by  tectuUcal  rules  as  to  the  admls- 
si]>ility  of  p»rocf ,"  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Solrd  ( 194 
U.  8.  25.  44),  should  be  free  to  fashion  their  own  rules  of  procedure 
and  to  pursue  methods  of  Inquiry  capable  of  permitting  them  to 
discharge  their  multitudinous  duties.'  Compare  Neic  England  Divi- 
sions cam  (281  U.  S.  184) .  To  t)e  sure,  the  laws  tmder  which  these 
agencica  operate  prescribe  the  fundamentals  of  fair  play.  They 
require  that  Interested  parties  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing and  tiiat  Judgment  must  express  a  reasoned  conclusion.  But 
to  assimilate  the  relation  of  these  administrative  bodies  and  the 
cotirts  to  the  relationship  between  lower  and  upper  courts  Is  to 
disregard  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the  movement  for  adnUnls- 
trative  regulation  and  at  the  same  time  to  disregard  the  traditional 
scope,  however  far  reaching,  of  the  Judicial  process  Unless  these 
vital  differentiations  between  the  functions  of  Judicial  and  adminis- 
trative trlbtmals  are  observed,  courts  will  stray  outside  their 
province  and  read  the  laws  of  Congress  through  the  distorting 
lenses  of  inapplicable  legal  doctrine. 

Under  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  as  originally  passed,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  was  authorized  in  reviewing  action  of  the  Radio  Commis- 
sion to  "alter  or  revise  the  decision  appealed  from  and  enter  such 
Judgment  as  to  It  may  seem  Jxist."  Section  16  of  the  Radio  Act  of 
1927.  44  Stat.  1169.  Thereby  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  constituted  "a 
superior  and  revising  agency  In  the  same  field"  as  that  In  which  the 
Radio  Commission  acted.  Radio  Commission  v.  General  Electric  Co. 
(381  U.  8.  404.  467).  Since  the  power  thxia  given  was  administra- 
tive rather  than  Judicial,  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  could 
not  be  Invoked.  Aadto  Commission  v.  General  Electric  Co..  supra. 
To  lay  the  basis  for  review  here.  Congress  amended  section  16  so  as 
to  terminate  the  administrative  oversight  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
(c.  788.  48  Stat.  844).  In  "sharp  contrast  with  the  prevlotis  grant 
of  authority"  the  court  was  restricted  to  a  purely  Judicial  review. 
"Whether  the  Commission  applies  the  legislative  standards  validly 
set  up.  whether  it  acts  within  the  authority  conferred  or  goes  be- 
yond It.  whether  Its  proceedings  satisfy  the  pertinent  demands  of 
due  process,  whether.  In  short,  there  Is  compliance  with  the  legal 
requirements  which  fix  the  province  of  the  Commission  and  govern 
Its  action,  are  appropriate  questions  for  Judicial  decision."  Radao 
Commission  ▼.  Selson  Bros.  Co.  (280  U.  8    26«.  376) 

On  review  the  court  may  thus  correct  errors  of  law  and  on  remand 
the  Commission  Is  bound  to  act  upon  the  correction.  Federal  Power 
Commission  v.  Pacific  Co.  (307  U.  S.  ISfl).  But  an  admlnlstratl\'e 
determination  in  which  is  imbedded  a  legal  question  open  to 
Judicial  review  does  not  impliedly  foreclose  the  administrative 
agency,  after  Its  error  has  been  corrected,  frcm.  enforcing  the  legis- 
lative policy  committed  to  Its  charge.  Cf.  Ford  Motor  Co.  v.  tabor 
Board  (306  U  8  S64). 

The  Commission's  responsibility  at  all  times  Is  to  measure  appli- 
cations by  the  standard  of  "public  convenience.  Interest,  or  neces- 
sity." The  Commission  originally  found  respondent's  application 
Inconsistent  with  the  public  Interest  because  of  an  erroneous  view 
regarding  the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  The  court  of  appeals  laid  bare 
that  error  and.  In  compelling  obedience  to  its  correction,  exhausted 
the  only  power  which  Congress  gave  it.  At  this  point  the  Com- 
mission was  again  charged  with  the  duty  of  Judging  the  application 
In  the  light  of  "public  convenience.  Interest,  or  necessity  "  The 
fact  that  In  its  first  dLspoaltlon  the  Oammisslon  had  committed  a 
legal  error  did  not  create  rights  of  priority  in  the  respondent,  as 
against  the  later  applicants,  which  It  wotUd  not  have  otherwise 
possessed.  Only  Congress  could  confer  such  a  priority  It  has 
not  done  so.  The  court  of  appeals  cannot  write  the  principle  of 
priority  Into  the  statute  as  an  indirect  result  of  its  power  to 
scrutinize  legal  errors  in  the  first  of  an  allowable  series  of  adminis- 
trative actions.     Such  an   implication  from  the  curtailed  review 


•See  United  States  v.  Lowden.  ante.  p.  — .  decided  December  4. 
1939:  Herring.  Public  Administration  and  the  Public  Interest, 
passim. 

•The  Communications  Commission's  Rules  of  Practice,  Rule 
106.4,  provided  that  "the  Conunisslon  will,  so  far  as  practicable, 
endeavor  to  fix  the  same  date  *  *  *  for  hearing  on  all  appli- 
oations  wiiich  •  •  •  present  conflicting  claims  •  •  •  ex- 
cepting, however,  applications  filed  after  any  such  application  has 
been  designated  for  hearing."  Respondent  contends,  and  the 
court  below  seemed  to  believe  that  this  rule  bound  the  Commis- 
sion to  give  respondent  a  noncoxnparatlve  consideration  because 
Its  application  had  been  set  down  for  hearing  before  the  later 
and  rival  applications  were  filed.  The  Commission  lnt«ri>rets  this 
rule  simply  as  governing  the  order  in  wlilch  applications  shall  be 
heard,  and  not  touching  upon  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be 
acted  upon  or  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  considered. 
That  Interpretation  Is  binding  upon  ths  courts.  A.  T.  d  T.  Co.  v. 
Vnittd  Stmtaa,  209  U.  8.  232. 
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aUowed  by  the  Communications  Act  is  at  war  viith  th?  basic  policy 
underlying  the  statute.  It  would  mean  that  for  practical  pur- 
poses the  contingencies  of  Judicial  review  and  of  litigation,  rather 
than  the  public  interest,  would  be  decisive  factors  In  determlnlug 
which  of  several  ponding  applications  was  to  be  granted. 

It  U    however,  urged  upon  us  tliat  if  all  matters  of  administra- 
tive discreUon   remain  open   for  determination  on   remand   alter 
reversal    a   succession  of  single  determinations  upon  single  legal 
issues  Is  possible,  with  resulting  delay  and  hardihip  to  the  appli- 
cant     It  is  alwa\-s  easy  to  conjure  up  extreme  and  even  oppressive 
XwsslbUltles    in    the    exertion    of    authority.      But    courts    are    not 
ihwgcd  with  general  guardianship  against  all  potential  mischief 
In  the  complicated  tasks  of  government.    The  present  case  makes 
timely  the  reminder  that  "legislatures  are  ultlmr.te  guardians  of 
the  llberUes  and  welfare  of  the  people  in  quit*  r.s  great  f  ^egr^ 
as  the  courts-     Aftssotirl,  Kansas  &  Texas  By.  Co.  v.  May  (194  U^  » 
267    270).     Congress,   which  creates  and  sustains  these  agencies, 
mu^t  be  trusted  to  correct  whatever  defects  experience  may  reveal^ 
Interference  by  the  courts  Is  not  conducive  to  the  development  of 
habits  of   responslbUlty   in   admlnistraUve   agencies.     Anglo-Amer- 
ican  courts  as   we   now  know   them  are  themselves   in   no  small 
measure  the  product  of  a  historic  process.  *w    ^,*  „* 

The  Judgment  Is  reversed,  with  dlrecUons  to  dissolve  the  writ  of 
mandamus  and  to  dismiss  respondent's  petition. 

Reversed.  ,       ^  ,. 

Mr.  Justice  McRcynolds  concurs  in  the  result. 


Filipinos  Demand  Special  Privileges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28, 1940 


Mr  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  on  a  biU  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  in  which  the  Philippines 
are  demanding  special  privileges,  and  to  include  therein  an 
article  by  Paul  Sharrenberg. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  California  Joint  Immi- 
gration Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  California  Department 
of  the  American  Legion,  the  NaUve  Sons  of  the  Golden  West, 
the  Immigration  Study  Commission,  and  certain  other  Cali- 
fornians  of  national  standing,  was  Instrumental  In  haying 
enacted  into  the  Federal  Immigration  Restriction  Act  of  1924 
the  provision  excluding  as  permanent  settlers  aU  aliens  in- 
eligible to  American  citizenship.  Since  that  time  the  com- 
mittee has  been  maintained  to  defend  that  measure  from 
attack  and  repeal. 

Nearly  150  years  ago  the  founding  fathers  of  this  Republic 
laid  douTi  the  basis  for  a  white  America  In  the  naturalization 
law  of  1790  which  provided  that  citizenship  should  be  re- 
stricted to  "free  white  persons."  The  law  was  amended  after 
the  Civil  War  to  include  ''persons  of  African  nativity  and 
persons  of  African  descent." 

The   exclusion  measure   has  been,   and  continues   to   be 
America's  legal  fortification  against  the  hordes  of  Asia,  who 
would  overwhelm  us  if  we  permitted  them  to  do  so.    Cali- 
fornia's living  standards  have  been  In  constant  danger  since 
the  early  days  from  repeated  migrations  of  these  Asiatics- 
Chinese.   Hindus.    Japanese,   and   PlUplnos.    Each    sepamU 
inflltrauon.  as  it  progressed,  became  »  ^^nace  and  has  b^n 
fought  with  determination  by  the  people^    The  Chinese  were 
excluded  m  1882.  the  Hindus  in  1917.  the  Japanese  m  1924 
and  Sie  FUipino;  in  1936  by  the  Philippines  Independencj 
Act    which  limits  their  coming  to  50  per  year  until   1946 
when  the  act  becomes  effective.     After  that  Ume  they  will 
be  entirely  barred  under  the  exclusion  measure 

n  citizenship  were  to  be  granted  to  Filipinos  it  ne^essaruy 
must  be  granted  also  to  aU  other  AsiaUcs  as  well.  There  can 
be  no  discrimination.  Thus  the  exclusion  "Jf  ^'n'^'S^ioi^ 
nullified  immediately,  since  everyone  would  <;hen  become 
eUgible  to  citizenship.  The  gates  would  be  opened  U)  all 
AsLucs    and  their  total  immigration  under  quoU  would 


amoimt  to  well  over  1,000  annuaUy.    The  California  aUen 
land  law  would  also  be  nullified. 

Another  point  which  should  have  earnest  consideration  is 
the  fact  that  alien  wives  for  both  American-born  and  natural- 
ized orientals,  were  citizenship  privileges  granted  them,  would 
then  be  admissible  outside  the  quota.  Also,  every  oriental 
born  in  a  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  a  citizen 
thereof  would  be  admissible,  since  there  is  no  quota  restric- 
tion on  ciUzens  of  those  coimtries  except  that  of  emergency 

regulation,  .     ,  .  , 

It  is  a  proven  fact  that  orientals  are  absolutely  unas- 
simUable  with  the  basic  white  population,  forming  as  they 
do   distinct  racial  blocs.    That  even  their  children  are  also 
not  assimilable  Is  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  second- 
generation  Japanese,  who  constitute  the  largest  American- 
born  oriental  group  in  CaUfornia.     They  are  in  every  way 
splendid  people,  but  in  spite  of  their  evident  desire  to  become 
an  Integral  part  of  the  American  population,  they  cannot 
find  suitable  employment  despite  education  and  fitness;  they 
are  restricted  socially  to  their  own  racial  group;  they  may 
not  intermarry  with  Caucasians:  they  cannot  find  desirable 
living  accommodations  and  are  barred  from  many  places  of 
recreation  and  amusement.    This  condition  is  the  result  of 
the    deep-seated    and    fundamental    determination    of    the 
American  people  to  keep  their  blood  and  their  country  white. 
Although  It  is  not  generally  known,  it  is  another  fact  that 
Filipinos  besides  underbidding  and  crowding  out  white  labor 
in  certain  rural  areas  of  CaUfornia.  have  displaced  many 
white  workers  in  the  cities,  mostly  women  and  men  over  40 
years  of  age  working  in  restaurants,  hotels,  and  Institutions. 
We  must  respect  the  civil  rights  of  orientals  living  here, 
both  American-bom  and  alien.    But  to  grant  to  alien  Asiatics 
the  privilege  of  citizenship,  a  privilege  bringing  with  it  the 
right  of  entry  under  Immigration  quota,  would  tend  to  lower 
American  living  standards   and  would  be  contrary  to   the 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  California  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 

whole 

For*  the  reasons  stated  in  this  brief  introductory.  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  herewith  an  article  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  American  Federatlonlst.  written  by  Mr.  Paul 
Scharrenberg,  legislative  representaUve  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
CaUfornia  Joint  Immigration  Committee.  This  article,  which 
appears  under  the  caption.  'FUipinos  Demand  Special 
Privileges  "  not  only  sets  forth  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  toward  the  proposed  naturalization  of 
FUipinos  but  also  quotes  the  comnUtments  made  by  Resident 
Commissioner  Oslas  of  the  PhiUpplnes  10  years  ago  when 
the  House  was  debating  the  then-pending  grant  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  PhiUppine  Islands. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Scharrenberg  foUows: 

[Prom  the  American   Federatlonlst  of  December  19391 

flUPINOS    DEMAND    SPECIAL    PRIYItJCES 

(By  Paul  Scharrenberg) 

During  this  session  of  Congress  several  biUs  have  "«*"  J°J;«J"5?J 
to^rant  naturalization  privileges  to  PUlPlnoe  now  resident*  of  the 
united  States.  The  authors  of  these  ^^^l^^  J?t'^Cn^  ThS 
United  SUtes  can  well  aflord  to  be  generous  to  the  '^"P^^^'^^.TJ.tJ 
do  not  seem  to  realize,  however,  that  their  proposals  »re  e^"^ 
contraryTo  the  very  precept  of  the  Independence  Act  a^  endorsed 
b?  the  Philippine  liglslatvire  and  ratlfieU  by  a  plebiscite  of  FUipino 

^"^efact  IS  that  the  American  people,  through  various  congr^h- 
slonal  enactments,  have  been  more  than  generous  to^the  Fll^'j^ 
The  record  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  "^j^^v  Jf,  "^f,_,"'^ 
ab^ve^eproach  in  the  lengthy  controversy  to  grant  the  FUipino. 
their  freedom  and  independence  in  the  manner  desired  by  them 

'^'-^^  A«,«.rirBn  Federation  of  Labor  convention  which  met  at  O 
PaS^n    1924     by'^naximo^S  vote,   adopted    the    following    reso- 

^"•^csolred   That  we  respectfully  petition  and  urge  the  Congress 

'S^Sf^u-ns  °L^J^  rnr„2?»  ^cs 

ZiSx  m  the  iiiiuulacture  of  oleomargarine. 
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Di.rt«.rding  th«e  unsupported  ch»rg«.  '* /«  »    S^th  t?!  ^[^ 

•  ihehancrll  and  int^rnallonal  unions  afflllated  with  U>e  Amer- 
ican WdemWon  of  Labor  were  greaUy  ~n«"«lj''»"*  ^«  ~°: 
SStlymcrea^lng  Imports  of  manufactured  products  f«m  the 
?-T.ndI  It  was  knownthat  th««  products  were  m*nuf»ctured  at 
Se"^.t"pSbfe^bor  cost.  .:.d  1?  could  not  ^J^^^'^ 
imports   ccnitltuted    a    menace    and    a   threat    to   the    Immenaely 

■ucertor  conditions  of  American  workers.        _    ^.      ^  _^    . 

^addition  to  the  political  prewure  of  the  Otnctlj  affected  groupa. 
there  was  whol«ome  public  support  for  Philippine  independence. 
escecially  fra«n  Pacific  Coast  8Ute^  where  public  opinion  had  been 
sohdifled  for  such  legislation,  first,  because  it  was  felt  that  our 
held  on  the  Philippines  would  sooper  or  Uter  draw  us  Into  war 
with  Japan,  and.  second,  because  of  the  general  dealre  to  doee  our 
rates  to  all  Asiatic  ImmlgraUon.  Plllplnos  Included. 

So  Congress  In  1833  passed  the  first  Philippine  Independence  bill. 
This  meastire  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  FlllplnQa.  At 
any  rale   the  Philippine  Legislature  refused  to  approTe  the  bUl. 

On  March  M.  1034.  the  Tydlnga-McDuffle  Independence  bill,  drawn 
mort-  in  accordance  with  PUlplno  deslrea.  was  approved  by  Preal- 
dent  Roraevelt.  and  on  May  1.  1934.  It  was  ratified  by  the  PhUlpplne 
Legislature. 

The  act  provides  that  in  1049  the  United  States  ahall  withdraw 
enttrrly  from  the  Islands  and  on  July  4.  1044.  the  Commonwealth 
•hail  become  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  When  the  Tydlnga- 
McDuffle  bill  was  pending  in  Oonfreaa  the  American  PBdermtlon  of 
Labor  paid  special  attention  to  the  sections  pertaining  to  Im- 
migration.   As  finally  passed  the  biU  proTided: 

1.  That  all  PUlplno  Inunlgratlon  to  conttnentAl  United  States 
ahall  cease  upon  ratification  of  the  act  by  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature, except  for  a  quota  of  50  peraoni  per  annimi. 

a.  That  Filipinos  In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  continental  United  States. 

3.  That  upon  withdrawal  of  Anoerican  aoveretgnty  orer  the  Phil- 

—  Ippines  "the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  (Including  all 

^         the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  persons  Ineligible  to  cltlzenanlp) 

'        shall  apply  to  persons  who  were  bom  In  the  Philippine  Islands  to 

^~-~~~^^     the  some  extent  as  in  the  case  of  other  foreign  countries." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  implications  of  tne  language 
la  the  immlgraUon  secUon  ot  the  Independence  Act  were  f\iUy 
understood  and  accepted  by  the  official  qjokeamen  for  the  people 
of  the  Philippines.  On  Jantiary  29.  1930,  there  was  an  interesting 
discussion  upon  tbls  subject  in  the  Hotise  of  RepresentaUves. 
Kepresentatlves  Barbotir  of  California.  Johnson  of  Washington,  and 
Resident  Commissioner  Oelas  of  the  Pnilipplnes  pcutlcipated  in  the 
discussion.    To  quote  from  the  OoHOnaaiowAi.  Ricosd: 

"Mr  BAKSotTB.  What  I  want  to  get  at  U  this:  After  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  Independence  will  ttey  be  willing  to  be  treated  by  the 
United  Siates  in  every  respect  as  other  foreign  governments? 

"Mr  OaiAS.  Yes.  sir.  If  Independent,  we  will  be  willing  to  be 
treated  as  other  foreign  governments,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  immigration  and  labor  but  from  the  standpoint  at  the  tariff — 
and  I  wish  the  people  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  never  to 
have  any  doubt  about  that.  The  Filipino  people  have  carefully 
weighed  the  consequences  of  freedom,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
shoulder  the  obUgatloos  and  respcnslblllties  that  go  with  Inde- 
^  pendence. 

^-  "Mr.  Joaofsoir  of  Waahlncton.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

"Mr.  Oeus.  I  yield  gladly. 

"liCr.  JoHMSow  of  Washington.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  the 
gentleman,  but  the  only  class  of  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
who  can  be  naturaltaed  are  those  who  have  served  a  certain  length 
cf  time  In  the  Navy.  Would  the  gentleman  Uke  to  see  that  amend- 
ment, which  was  passed  in  war  times  repealed? 

"Mr  <^TAS  I  am  willing  to  take  the  consequences  that  go  with 
tieedain.  and  titers  are  IS.000,000  Filipinos  behind  me  when  I 
make  that  statement .     |  Apptause  |  ** 

It  will  be  noted  that  Commissioner  Oslas  did  not  mince  words. 
Speaking  officially  for  his  people  he  declared  in  so  many  words  that 
they  were  wUllng  and  ready  to  take  the  bitter  alone  with  the  sweet. 
They  asked  tor  tiuedom  and  were  prepared  to  take  all  the  conse- 
quences and  to  sboolder  the  obllgatloos  and  responslbUlttes  that  go 
along  with  freedom. 

These  pledges  were  owde  only  a  few  years  ago  but  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  we  find  the  present  Resident 
Oconmlsslonsr  of  the  Fbillpptnes.  Mr.  JaaqniH  N.  ftnuLsa.  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Immigration  pleading  for  the  passage  of  a 
biU  (H.  R.  8657)  to  grant  the  prlvUege  of  naturalisation  to  certain 
Filipino  loamnn  so  as  to  qualtfy  them  for  )obs  on  American  mer- 
chant vessels. 

At  the  WT  ^t«M»  ooaunlHtOBar  Krnuijw  appeared  before  the 
Hotaae  Immigration  Committee  another  hearing  was  held  by  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherles  and  testimony 
was  presented  to  the  latttf  committee  that  there  were  then  ap- 
proximate 18.000  unsBO^^loyed  American  seamen  in  AtlanUc  and 
Oulf  porta. 

When  speaking  about  the  hardships  imposed  upon  his  country- 
men by  the  adoption  of  IcflsUtlon  requiring  the  manning  of 
Anwrlean  ships  by  American  cttiaens  Orwnmlssioner  KIiTkai.tis  con- 
veniently owlookad  another  pertinent  law  affecting  Filipinos  txx 
the  united  States,  rar  the  past  4  years  Ocmgress  has  provided 
free  tranq>ortatlon  to  Filipinos  who  voluntarily  desire  to  rettim  to 
their  native  land  and  this  session  of  CDngrees  generously  extended 
the  provisions  of  that  law  to  cover  appUcaUons  filed  prior  to 
December  81.  IMO.    Th.H  privUege  of  free  rides  home  U  not  given 


to  any  other  nationals.    It  is  given  exclusively  to  FCIplnos,  except- 
ing, of  course,  persons  who  have  been  ordered  deported  for  cause. 

Still  anotner  bill,  now  pending  In  Congress  (H.  R.  7239)  proposes 
to  naturalize  all  FUlplnoe  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States.  The  author  of  this  bill  very  generously  seeks  to 
provide  special  naturalization  privileges  for  Filipinos.  Neither  a 
certificate  of  arrival  nor  a  declaration  of  intention  Is  required 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  It  should  be  noted  that  according 
to  tiM  census  of  1930  there  were  83,052  Filipinos  In  the  Territory 
of  RawaU. 

It  Is  more  or  less  of  a  mystery  why  Filipinos  cannot  find  happi- 
ness at  home.  In  other  Asiatic  countries,  with  their  dense  popu- 
lation and  decidedly  limited  natural  resoxirces,  the  struggle  for 
mers  existence  is  neoessarlly  a  lifelong  i^roblem.  The  Philippines, 
however,  are  not  overpopulated.  To  the  contrary  the  Islands  could 
comfortably  support  double  and  even  treble  tbe  present  population 
of  approximately  13.000.000.  The  total  area  of  the  Philippines  is 
114.400  square  miles,  or  only  about  7,000  square  miles  leas  than 
Great  Britain. 

So  far  as  natural  resources  are  concerned  the  Islands  are  rich 
beyond  compare.  In  agrlcTilture.  forestry,  and  especially  In  the 
vast  mineral  resources  there  are  boundless  opportunities  for 
development. 

All  of  this  must  be  known  to  those  who  sponsor  legislation 
granting  special  naturalization  privileges  to  the  Filipinos.  Tet. 
they  refuse  to  leave  well  enough  alone.  The  crux  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  the  Filipinos  have  acquired  a  habit  of  getting 
what  they  wanted.  Numerous  tangible  benefits  such  as  gifts, 
loans,  special  tariff  concessions,  and  finally  the  grant  of  Inde- 
pendence have  been  accepted  as  though  they  were  coupons  on 
a  Liberty  bond.  However,  when  asking  for  special  naturalization 
privileges  the  Filipinos  are  attacking  the  entire  structure  of 
Asiatic  exclusion  laws  which  now  prevent  the  migration  of  any 
Asiatics  for  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States. 

Congress.  In  1924.  Inserted  a  clause  in  our  general  immigration 
laws  providing  that  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  shall  be  barred 
as  immigrants.  This  legislation  was  supported  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  becaiise  it  provided  a  logical,  practical,  and 
effective  solution  of  the  Astatic  Immigration  problem.  It  followed 
the  Federal  law  which  since  1790  has  made  all  the  yellow  and 
brown  races  ineligible  to  citizenship  because  of  unassimllabllUy 
and  the  menace  they  would  offer  if  established  here.  Certainly 
it  immigration  Is  to  be  restrtcted,  we  would  commence  with  that 
element  which  is  barred  from  citizenship. 

Those  Members  of  Congress  who  sponsor  Filipino  naturalization 
laws  should  realize  that  if  such  privileges  were  granted  to  natives 
of  the  Philippines,  the  natives  of  Japan,  China,  and  other  Aslatio 
coim tries  would  have  Justifiable  cause  for  complaints  of  discrim- 
ination. Then,  If  the  privilege  of  natxirallzatlon  were  granted  to 
all  Asiatics  the  props  would  be  knocked  from  under  our  present 
effective  immigration  barriers. 


Business  Recovery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  28  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  PAUL  BLOCK 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cotvsent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial  by 
Mr.  Paul  Block  which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga- 
zette of  March  25,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoss,  as  follows: 

■usnraas  sxcovxav  cam  comb  mow  ob  Arm  ths  slsction — it  is  vr 

TO  MS.  BOOSSVZLT 

A  rather  itrange  sltuaUon  exists  among  ovur  voters  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  many  rurveys  and  polls  which  have  been  taken. 

These  prove  that  businessmen  (from  large  and  small  business),  ss 
well  as  people  who  have  good-paying  Jobs,  sre  almost  unantmously 
against  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  most  ol  the  New  Deal  measures,  whereas 
the  great  msjorlty  of  the  men  and  women  earning  low  wages  and 
those  on  part-time  work,  as  well  as  people  on  W.  P.  A.  and  relief, 
are  in  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

One  could  imagine  that  men  at  the  head  of  large  Industries,  as 
w^  as  the  bualneatman  who  is  still  doing  pretty  well,  would  be 
arwnT^g  the  first  to  say.  "Why  change,  we  are  doing  all  right?"  And 
the  same  might  be  expected  from  those  whoee  Jobs  have  not  been 
disturbed,  in  fact,  whoee  salaries  have  risen. 

However,  there  is  an  answer,  and  one  not  very  dlOcult  to  find. 
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Those  in  buslnera  have  seen  more  and  more  of  their  kind  being 
throttled  by  overburdening  taxes  and  rules  by  the  various  bureau- 
cratic conunlsBlons.  which  today  are  actuaUy  dictating  the  terms 
under  which  business  may  carry  on. 

These  bxisincssmen.  small  as  well  as  large,  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  waU;  they  see  profits  being  reduced  or  wiped  out,  and  they  figure 
that  4  more  years  of  the  New  Deal  and  there  wlU  be  few.  if  any. 
profits  left,  and  that  free  business  enterprise,  the  method  whicn 
made  this  country  great,  will  be  virtually,  if  not  entirely,  wiped  out. 
And  those  who  are  still  earning  good  wages  also  lecognlze 
this  They  know  that  if  business  is  not  allowed  to  make  a 
profit  Ijecause  of  so-called  further  reforms,  people  with  money, 
through  fear  of  the  future,  wlU  not  invest  In  new  enterprLses 
or  for  the  expansion  of  Industry.  And  so  pretty  soon  their  Jobs 
may  be  less  secure,  and  because  of  continuously  Increasing  taxes, 
their  incomes  wUl  be  lower,  even  though  their  salaries  may  not 

have  been  reduced.  ♦t,,,^ 

And    tliat   brings    us    to   the   lower-salaried    workers,    and    those 

on  W.  P.  A.  and  relief.  -    ♦    ♦ 

One  would  Imagine  they  would  be  among  the  very  first  to 
demand  a  change  which  might  benefit  them.  For  over  7  years 
Mr  Roosevelt  and  his  crackpot  aides  have  been  running  the 
Government  and  have  not  l>een  able  to  be  of  any  real  help  to 
these  low-wage  workers.  .      ttt  .>, 

These  men  and  women  ought  to  demand  a  change  in  Wash- 
ington, for  nothing  could  be  much  worse  than  what  they  are 
suffering  with  now. 

Do  they  fear  a  change  l>ecause  the  new  dealers  have  preached 
that  the  end  of  capitalism  Is  at  hand;  that  the  expansion  In  busi- 
ness and  the  development  of  new  industries  through  inventions 

and  research  is  over?  ^         ^     ^  w.     x. 

Have  some  of  our  people,  especially  those  whose  hardship  has 
been  greatest,  accepted  the  defeatist  atUtude  which  the  new 
dealers  have  acclaimed? 

Well  we  don't  pretend  to  be  prophets,  but  otir  advice  is,  "Don  t 
lose  courage"  Watch  and  tee  how  business  will  sUrt  rl-slng 
almost  the  day  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  declares  that  he  will  not.  under 
any  circumstances,  accept  a  third  term.  We  still  feel  confident 
he  will  not  accept,  but  most  every  one  differs  with  us. 

So  if  we  are  wrong,  the  coimtry  will  have  to  wait  untU  after 
election  before  real  business  Improvement  comes.  We  feel  confi- 
dent a  new  President  will  be  elected,  with  an  administration 
which  will  fight  for  the  return  of  free  enterprise  and  the  Amerl- 
can  form  of  government.  ^^^   ^^^^    PuMisher. 


National  Youth  Administration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1940 


SUMMARY  OF  WORK  IN  CONNECTICDT 


student  who  could  not  otherwise  attend  school  may  work  for  and  be 
paid  from  $10  to  »20  per  month;  the  average  payment  is  »11J1. 

In  the  combined  student  worlc  program,  including  the  Bchool 
vrork  program  and  the  college  and  graduate  work  prog^ms.  mere 
are  1.238  youth  employed  in  S3  schools  and  colleges  wltH  a  total 
earning  of  $78,154. 

The  out-of-achod  work  program  a$  of  Jan.  5.  1940 
Number  of  youth  employed  on  the  N.  Y.  A.  out-of-school 

program ---- 

Average  monthly  earnings  of  youth  employed  on  the  out-of- 

school  program 

Number  of  tmemployed   youth   certified   and   awaiting   aa- 

Blgnment iri'l" 

Estimated  number  of  needy  unemployed  youUi  not  certified- 

Total  unassigncd  needy  youth ».  468 

A  total  of  2472  youth  are  employed  by  the  N.  Y.  A  in  this 
congressional  district. 

Colleges   participating  in   the  N.   T.  A.  college  and   graduate  tcork 
program  in  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Connecticut 


1.234 
$20.48 
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Mr  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration under  its  Director  Richard  Barrett  has  done  a 
splendid  Job  in  Connecticut.  In  my  own  distnct.  the  home 
of  Yal''  University.  Albertus  Magnus  College.  Arnold  CoUege. 
the  Connecticut  CoUege  of  Pharmacy.  Junior  College  of  Com- 
merce and  State  Teachers  College.  aU  have  been  beneficiaries 
from  the  entire  N.  Y.  A.  program.  It  has  the  highest  en- 
dorsement of  educational  leaders  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  complimenting  the  naUonal  organization  as  well 
as  its  Connecticut  subdivision  for  a  Job  weU  done.  I  am  in- 
chiding  a  short  summary  of  their  program. 

TBX  PaOCSAM   or  TOT   NATIONAL   YOUTH   ABMINI8TRATION   IN   TOT   THUID 
CONOaiaSIONAL  DDSTMCT  OF  CONNECTICUT 

The  school  %pork  program 

707 

Student   quota 05 

Nimiber  of  partlclpaUng  schooU 

Funds  allotted  for  fiscal  year «"°- 

A  hiffh-school  student  who  could  not  otherwise  attend  school  may 
wo\  Jo?.^d^  paS  from  $3  to  $6  per  month;  the  average  payment 

The  college  and  graduate  work  program 

Student    quota g 

Number  of  participating  schools ^^ 

Funds  allotted  for  fiscal  year •^  • 

These  figures  do  not  include  students  •"e"**,";?,  ?°"f  V^uSJe 
TcrsiUes  lasted  outside  the  Third  Congressional  District.    A  coUege 


CoIlcffO 


Total. 


AI>«>rtn.<!  Majmus  College 

Arnold  C"o!l<>Ke     —    

lU'rkfl«>y  Divinity  School --- 

("oan<>«ticut  roU<>ye  of  J'harmacy 

Juniiyr  CoUi^gc  of  Commerce    

Junior  ColU'so  of  Physical  Therapy... 
PUte  1  ia<lior>i  College,  New  Usven — 
Vale  University 


Student 

(JUotA 


531 


l.S 
10 

1 

1« 
u 

4 
S5 

425 


Yearly 
fund  quots 


$39,  MO 


^4.10 

l,3M 

IM 

i.«a> 

MO 

4,72S 
27.000 


Government  Help  Must  Be  Sympathetic  and 

Intelligent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deUvered  by 
Senator  Robert  A.  Tatt.  of  Ohio,  in  Chicago,  111.,  the  first 
week  of  March  1940: 

I  wish  to  discuss  this  evening  what  we  might  caU  the  hmnani- 
tarian  activities  of  government.  Since  the  depression  of  1W9  and 
the  tremendous  unemployment  resulting  from  It  we  hsve  seen  a 
creat  extension  of  Government  aid  to  those  with  litUe  or  no  income. 
There  are  literally  score*  of  Government  bureaus  handing  out  aid 
m  all  directions.  It  is  no  new  principle  of  government.  Local 
covernments,  cities,  and  counties  have  always  furnished  aid  and 
relief  to  the  poor,  supplemented  by  a  large  measure  of  private 
charity  administered  through  Protestant.  Catholic.  Jewteh.  and  non- 
sSTtarlan  agencies.  But  the  depression  of  1929  multlpUed  our  prob- 
lem manyfold  and  led  to  the  diversified  relief,  social  security,  and 
housing  prog™™»  ^^^^  ^^^^  "^®  Federal  Government  is  now 
concerned.  ^  . __.__«♦ 

That  feature  of  the  New  Deal  which  seems  to  me  most  permanent 
is  \Se  ac^punce  of  the  principle  that  the  J^^ral  Government 
ehaU  concern  Itself  with  these  matteni.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  seTloS^n^ss  of  the  problem  and  the  real  danger  of  starvation 
which  threaSns  so  many  millions.  I  think  It  is  greatly  aggravated 
by'^theSfomTc  JIannln'g.  price  ^^ng  andr^g^tory  and  gjend^ 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government.     Neverthel«is,  U  »■  •  "^J*"?" 

which  we  face  and  which  any  «°^«?^' ^^^^.^-JJi'tf  i9» 
manltv  earnestly  desires  to  meet.  Before  the  depression  01  19M 
we  hoD«Ki  that  it  was  a  minor  problem  easUy  handled  by  local 
we  "°P«°^.^^"  •\,'l~,  ?hat  under  our  American  system  every  man 
l°ho"^hed  to^orlt^c^ulJea^^^^^^^  living'and  provide  for 

h!i  own  old  «e  or  educate  his  chUdieS  ho  that  they  might  do  so. 
iSe  deSrSlo^  of  19S  showed  tHat  we  had  not  solved  our  economic 

^'^Sn^orr'^virw  we  succeed  in  putting  back  U,  work  the 

»  V^I^  of  the  unemnioyed.  we  are  still  likely  to  find  that  many 
greater  P^^  of  the  unempjoyea  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 

people  have  to  work  »»  J^°J^  ^  Bufflciently  valuable  to  the  rest 
"^^.P^^o^ie  we  have^^pSsd  the  principle  that  in  some  way 
?l  *^^«£fn£  murt  be  bllp^  that  their  families,  and  particularly 
l^lTr  c^lSren^miy^l.^ve'The  ^PPort  which  other  children  have  to 
secure  an  education  and  a  start  in  Uie, 
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•n^^M  •*•  atffl  ft  food  many  p«ople  wbo  cloae  their  eyf«  to  the 

.cTJS^oSStES  tffi^^t.  .^SiUrt  that  Po^rty  U  »lw.n  «je 
I^it  of  •  m^  own  UuiU.  On  Ui«  other  hand,  the  new  deaters 
J^^do^t^Suie  t«»  -luulerprlyUefed,-  which  ImpUe.  that  the 
STtlTt  ^StirSi  online  American  «y»tem;  that  thoee  who  are 
S?i  nTth!:-^  ""inTbT  their  oW^^rtu.try  are  In  some  wmj 
Be'imJ  >pe*al  prtTUe«ea  from  the  Oovernment.  The  t^J-n^U" 
b^tw^n  Some  S  thoSi  who  need  aid  will  never  succeed  In  earning 
l^e^l^  U^  under  any  .ystem.  perhaps  ^""^f/''"  °!^ 
chlracteT  But  there  are  mmiona  of  othere  who  are  merely  unfor- 
Si^lti  An^ne  who  goes  up  and  down  the  »*-'«^«  "'  ^„?^ 
rn^iclDalUlea  will  ftnd  famUy  after  family  who«  members  would  bo 
Sl^r  a^  md^o^  workeni  If  Job.  could  be  found  for  them. 
KS  iSal  wortS  knows  that  mc«  of  his  cases  are  of  that  chw- 
Lte7  ^  oTw.  P  A.  have  been  made  the  hutt.  of  aU  Wnd*  «' 
SieL.  wwch  are  unf.tr  to  mo«  of  them.  '"^  ,^*TlJi^y  ^P^! 
to  the  belief  that  reUef  It^Of  1.  unw^-e  ^"^  „f ^«=?^.^  |7» 
tem  u  tuiwiae.  but  It  U  no  fault  of  the  men  on  W.  P.  A.  Thoae  wno 
^^  acaulrld  that  belief  almply  do  not  understand  the  condlt^n 
SaTfS^  JStitSir^ntei^^  It  U  unfortunate  that  the  methods 

»'"[;rpr5L7m"?iSl^?7u^S.SSe^thS"^eral  assistance  is 
nor^^nS^S^r  but  essential.  The  problem  of  transient  unem- 
Sh.T^  li  aSTm^rwate  pn;blem.  with  which  the  Federal  Government 
KisTiS,^  SnS^    It  ta  one  which  the  present  «lmlnl»tT»tlon  ha. 

"iSSt^from  transients  relief  Is  In  the  flmt  lnf«"«,  »J°*^ 
nrnw!^  It  was  so  declared  to  be  In  the  Democratic  platform  of 
?£?  «  weU  Tm  tlirof  the  Republicans     But  the  ^^^m- 

iSiie"  bad  to  help  because  of  the  VTf  5"^°^^ '^S^  StatTf^S 
which  the  local  governments  were  unable  to  meet  Our  S^atc  ana 
locaJ  KOTernmenU  are  greaUy  handicapped  in  raising  taxea.  They 
SSiof^tJ^wealthy^Khout  driving  them  fro™  the  State^  They 
Snnot  tM  industry  without  m«»uraglng  lu  growth  to  the  State 
^*  moi^  luOT^ws  method,  of  taxation  are  not  available  to  the 
STat^T^d  toSmJi.  M^^are  to  the  Federal  Government  Most 
S  ow  Sat-hJd  Seadlly  expanded  their  wrtlviUea  until  all  of  their 
2.SSr^J?re%\alrrt  for  thT  current  operation  of  schools,  cities^ 
SSJS^^^loaS.  and  the  normal  function*  of  State  and  county 

""ThTTJ^i?  Deal  was  not  the  flwt  to  adopt  Federal  aid.  for  ex- 
teSvel^ns^SreTadTby  the  Federal  oSvemment  to  localities 
STderP^ildeiJi  Hoover.  During  the  early  yews  of  the  New  De^ 
^fef  w«  «i5un«.red  locally.  Urg^iyby  the  «»i,«X^"y;^£2 
rtaffs  with  aid  from  the  Federal  Oovemment.  But  Harry  HpP^i^f 
S^S%  ImlsSd.  o  a  condition  of  Federal  aid.  that  the  Fedend 
SS^TO^t^uimlnlster  relief.  There  was  never  any  good  reason 
thaV  I  toow  of  for  Federal  admlntotratton.  The  W.  P.  A.  system 
}s  io  h^JeSivTandSadequate.  It  provides  a  ^eral  work 
iroSlm.  ^ch  encourage.  mVn  to  stay  on  relief.  A  Federal  work 
Brocram  m  it  actuaUjT  vorka  out,  is  neither  relief  nor  public 
S^ST^W^  P<5lUcal  necesalty.  It  Is  operated  in  some  counties 
r?.r«  nrSSefto  needed,  and  in  others  it  is  entirely  Inadequate. 
7t  Unew^lusted  fast  enough  to  real  needs,  but  it  always  reaches 
i  ^^Srt  bS^  th.  Noveiiber  election,  as  It  did  In  1936  and 
Tsarandfallsoff  when  there  Is  most  dlstre«.  as  in  the  deprewlon 

"'ItlSe^slSie  time  it  take,  real  public  works  away  from  the  prt- 
rate  contractor,  who  pay  union  wage,  and  could  give  work  to 
Selr  morTemclent  woi^kmen.  and  yet  do  the  work  at  much  lea. 

*°W  *P  *A*<5i»y"mfcChe.  a  nnall  proportion  of  thoee  needing  help. 
TtJ  fld^lOoT^Dent  entirely  w..hes  iU  hands  of  the  mUllons 
who  cannot  get  on  W.  P.  A.,  and  impose,  a  burden  or\  local  com- 
mmUUMte  dtteet  reUef  which  in  caM.  of  exceptlon^iunemploy- 
SSSk  «  oSimunlty  poverty  they  cannot  meet.  The  Federal  Gov- 
SSoeSi  Srnever  kStlta  promlae  that  It  would  take  care  of  all 
tSS^ptoyabS.  beeabw  thi  expend  of  a  Federal  work  pro-am 
te  MTmatttlt  even  a  ependthrtft  admlntetratlon  won  t  add  so 
jLSifto  cSJwi^t  eSSies  Thetw  is  an  unfair  dlscrlmlna- 
SS  i^iwMSSto  thTSSTocmdltion  of  hardahlp.  and  poUUcs 
2S  iTvSSm^t*!  prev.ll  Congie-  U  now  conslctorlng  the 
S^wngth^STof  the  fiatch  bUl.  I»«^^  »>t«ii«  ^^  .^F^'^^f 
tbrae^^iiMlmlUed   ttaa»   W.   P.   A.   hjwl   beoom.   a   football    of 

''*^JlfWl«l  OofemiBMit  ibonld  main  the  plana  for  deling  com- 
wSfnehSrwUhSTrotlfe  lellel  problem,  but  the  adnUnistra- 
Fw  ^»Dt  for  M^Bcy.  should  he  local.  The  Federal  Govem- 
IiS5^^»  rtSSid  iiSflK  witeTaSl  tocalltie.  with  financial  aid  m 
SS\?thS  rSJoiilrr  iKii  m  m  condition  of  that  aid  .hould 
i^iflT  ^  Mate  relief  Vtaae  be  MUbliehed  toy  law.  eomprehen* 
^^'^^  rTfinTrnirtrndTrtthriil  MUtioa  fmvof.    The  whole  prob- 

m^^S^t£  llSStSSSmnT Sgmmiu«tk  work  relief  and  bow 


t   — ♦ — —  AM  •oMtt  trtolle  end  irh*t  Me  not  worxh 

When  •  nMm  lde«  lile  jeto  ^^'tS'^TS^^lSSrit'SZM 
to  And  •  new  on*,    fjy  •  •??•*»  if?'**A.*!:^**2w-i! 


ttumm  dtt^niK 

leeeieee  unentplAyaient 
tiMi  rune  •»«,  lie  -'^ 


U  *  loto  If  not  found  before 
for  •wmie  on  dlieet  relief 

NT  l0b  tn  ioopimtldn  wttli  the  o«einiei«|n«/»efi»  aMiiiy 
^SL^r^JiLar  III  nneni  w  n  aoiy  be  vwfedd  out  loodUy  bf 


Undoubtedly  the  locality  should  put  up  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
total  cost,  one-third  except  in  exceptional  cases,  so  that  it  does  not 
abuse  the  aid  which  the  Federal  Government  is  giving.  The  plan 
I  suggest  has  been  urged  on  the  administration  by  the  Community 
Chest  organlaationa  of  the  United  States  for  several  years,  and  has 
the  support  of  many  of  those  familiar  with  the  tremendously  diffi- 
cult problem  But  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  never  been  willing 
to  give  up  the  political  power  and  Federal  prestige  resulting  from  a 
Federal  work  pro-am.  ^     -,  ^       ,   ^ 

There  are  flelcls  other  than  relief  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  riKhtly  give  some  aid.  Private  Industry,  left  to  Itself, 
has  never  furnished  a  satisfactory  scluUon  for  the  housing  needs 
ol  the  lower-income  groups  Government  assistance  is  requu-ed  to 
see  that  everyone  has  a  decent  place  to  live  and  brmg  up  a  family. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Federal  activities  In  United  States  Housing 
Authority  Federal  Housing  Administration,  home-loan  banks, 
and  vario'us  resettlement  projects,  have  been  exp,^nslve  but  purely 
experimental,  and  have  only  reached  a  small  fraction  of  those  in 
need  It  Is  high  time  that  we  develop  a  unincd  program,  ade- 
quate to  solve  the  real  problem,  without  the  tremendous  coat  to  the 
Government  involved  in  the  present  subsidies  provided  by  the 
United  SUtes  Hous'jig  Authority.  Here  again  the  problem  U 
larKely  a  local  problem  and  the  plan  approved  should  Impose  more 
and  more  responsibility  on  local  communities  with  Incidental  Fed- 
eral assistance.  It  shoxUd  look  toward  cheaper  housing,  which  all 
but  the  very  poorest  can  acquire  as  their  property.  America  should 
be  a  nation  of  home  owners,  not  renters 

The  field  of  med'cal  aid  to  the  lower-income  groups,  who  are 
wholly  unable  to  meet  extraordinary  sickness,  has  been  consider- 
ably developed  by  local  governments.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  Federal  Government  should  take  over  the  whole 
problem,  with  a  strong  slant  toward  socialized  medicine,  as  the 
Wagner  bill  would  provide.  But  there  Is  good  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  stirvey  th"  field  and  give  some  addi- 
tional financial  assistance,  over  that  which  it  is  already  givini?.  to 
help  States  and  localities  give  thte  aid.  There  U  no  hardship  to 
any  family  as  great  as  serious  sickness.  Medical  care  is  expensive. 
The  doctors  have  provided  a  tremendous  amount  of  free  service, 
and  are  prepared  to  go  on;  but  Federal  aid  for  medl'-al  care,  wisely 
administered,  can  provide  a  great  help  to  a  lot  of  families  In  the 
time  of  their  direst  need  without  any  soclallratlon  of  medicine 

We  have  further  adopted  the  principle  of  Federal  aspistance  to 
old-age  pension  systems.  The  subject  Is  too  broad  to  disctiss  fully  in 
the  time  allotted  to  me,  except  to  note  that  we  have  today  two  com- 
pletely overlapping  systems,  one  the  State  aid  with  he  Federal 
Government  paying  cne-half  the  cost,  and  the  other  the  great  reserve 
system  with  its  burdensome  pay-roU  tax  and  elaborate  machinery. 
A  complete  revision  and  unification  of  the  -ystem  is  still  necessary. 
The  system  of  State  aid  we  have  established  for  relief,  old-age 
pensions,  housing,  and  medical  care  is  probably  the  greatest  and 
most  expensive  experiment  in  social  subsidy  any  country  has  ever 
undertaken.  If  It  succeeds  it  should  do  as  much  as  any  nation  can 
do  to  prevent  acute  misfortune.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  dangers  stlU 
to  be  overcome  Government  administration  always  tends  to  be- 
come bureaucraUc  and  completely  lose  sympathy  with  the  real 
Durooses  of  the  work.  If  it  is  going  to  be  sympathetic  it  must  be 
administered  by  people  In  close  touch  with  those  who  need  the 
help      It  can't  be  run  from  marble  palaces  In  Woshmgton 

Furthermore  it  must  be  on  a  sound  financial  basis  Up  to  date 
we  have  paid  for  it  largely  with  borrowed  money,  but  in  the  long 
run  we  must  have  a  system  which  will  pay  the  cost.  Otherwise  the 
whole  system  will  come  to  an  end.  It  must  be  economically  ad- 
ministered because  the  Government  is  not  a  magician  who  can 
draw  dollars  out  of  a  hat  The  assistance  given  to  the  poorer 
people  can  only  be  provided  by  the  other  four-fifths,  or  two-thirds. 
S  Uie  population.  There  is  no  great  reserve  of  food  and  clothing 
in  any  country.  The  only  people  who  can  support  otheis  who 
do  not  work  or  do  not  earn  their  own  way  are  those  who  are  working 
at  or  about  the  same  time.  It  is  right  that  they  should  do  so.  but 
if  the  burden  becomes  too  heavy  we  are  likely  to  find  that  a 
revolt  against  the  whole  system  will  throw  us  back  to  Uio  position 
we  were  In  before  we  started.  Furthermore.  If  the  burden  Is  too 
heavy  It  so  discourages  the  others  from  working,  it  so  discourage, 
the  development  of  new  businen  and  the  growth  of  old  busine* 
that  there  are  still  fewer  Jobs  and  less  Income.  It  is  not  so  dlfH- 
cult  to  "kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg." 

There  is  an  idea  that  relief  money  comes  from  the  »Xie*  or  from 
the  wealthy  If  you  confiscated  all  the  incomes  over  eiOOOO  a  year 
in  the  United  Stat..— «nd  you  could  surely  not  go  lower  than  that 
because  there  are  at  least  200  leading  new  dealers  drawing  flOOOO 
from  the  Government  today— you  would  only  raise  enough  mon^y  to 
run  the  Government  st  Its  present  cost  for  leM  than  8  monihu.  Any 
further  Ooverr.ment  wpense  today  comes  out  of  pvirybody  fich  snd 
Boor  alike,  th/ouah  payroll  tiuies  and  sale.  Urn**,  and  evi-ry  other 
iimd  of  tAJi  on  the  coneumet  and  the  producer  There  isn^t  any 
oSm  w«y  to  get  that  M&ount  of  money  go  admifiietration  ha.  to 
uZonomSJt.  and  yet  it  hae  to  imeh  tU  tboee  in  need  without 

^*w!^nTli!5th#  VewDeel  eredit  for  a  r»«t  •dvaiMJ*  *Umt  human- 
lurien  tin*e.  but  the  admtnleiratlon  of  all  these  •uptim'ntt  la  «> 
kKMe  and  ioe4«quate  and  urtpUnned  that  the  vtioTs  •y(t#fn  u  in 
•erioua  dnnfer  of  bfeekinf  doern,  end  dracfinff  the  eouitnr  down 
witbtt.  iSeebaHfee  I  haee  eujgeeled  tn  rSU  muet  be  wade  The 
medteal  end  Mctal  swntnty  progrMn  mtiet  be  tborvuftoiy  studied 
■jid  ledlinert  to  be  .quel  and  edklent  and  eeooemieal 
Fimily  WmuM  remember  that  the  wboU  problem  »»_*•  »^ 
-  — r:  tbnt  two't^d*  of  U  cu  be  lolved  tf  we  cms  get  ttd 
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country  b«ck  to  the  condition  of  prosperity  which  existed  In  the 
twenties.    Relief  at  best  Is  a  mere  palliative.    There  wlU  always  be 
need  for  wme  of  it.  but  what  the  unemployed  need  most  is  Jobs  and 
not  relief.     The  only  way  they  can  get  Jobs  to  in  private  industry. 
The  new  dealers  have  done  their  best  with  Government  employ- 
ment   They  have  incrensed  the  Federal  pay  rolU  from  563.000  to 
932  000.  almost  doubling  It  In  7  years,  at  an   Increased   «»t  of 
ei  200  000.000  a  year      But  that  is  Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket.     The 
cnly  way  to  build  up  private  Industry  to  to  reduce  Government  regu- 
lation of  business,  and  Government  Interlerenoe  with  the  farmer 
and  the  retailer  and  the  manufacturer,  so  that  we  may  resume  the 
oroKreas  we  made  up  to  1929.    We  have  10.000.000  more  people  now 
than  we  had  then.     We  ought  to  have  a  total   Income  20  percent 
biccer  than  It  is  today  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  additional  popula- 
tion     We  have  always  come  out  of  past  depressions  by  a  steady 
in'-rease  In  the  number  of  private  Industries  and  the  growth  of  little 
industry  Into  ble  industry.    There  are  hundreds  of  industries  ready 
to  go  If  they  have  the  slightest  confidence  that  the  Government  will 
let  them  alone  to  make  their  own  success.     The  Government  can 
help     It  can  prevent  monopoly  and  keep  the  channels  of  trade  open. 
But  it  lias  to  stop  trying  to  run  every  man's  business  and  every 
man's  farm.    If  It  does,  private  industry  can  expand  to  give  Jobs  to 
most  of  the  imemploycd;  eld  and  reUef  to  the  more  unfortunate  can 
Xie  more  adequate  and  well  financed. 


Adequate  Appropriations  Necessary  for  Proper 
Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28. 1940 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.    Bdr.  Speaker,  today  this 

House  Is  face  to  face  with  a  subtle  but  determined  effort  to 

undermine    and    destroy    the    usefulness    of    laws    recently 

adopted  by  Congress  to  improve  working  conditions. 

The  effort  Is  more  diflflcult  to  combat  and.  therefore,  more 
dangerous  to  the  cause  of  labor  because  it  Is  not  a  direct 
attack  on  the  laws  by  the  usual  method  of  amendment  or 
repeal,  but  an  indirect  attack  by  cutting  the  appropriation 
of  fimds  necessary  for  enforcement  and  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  laws.  The  result.  If  successful,  will  be  Just  as 
effectual  and  harmful  as  if  the  attack  had  been  made  in  a 
more  open  and  direct  marmer. 

No  one  will  openly  charge  that  the  Congress  did  wrong 
when  It  passed  the  law  to  prohibit  child  labor,  nor  when  it 
sought  to  fix  wage  and  hour  standards  that  would  eliminate 
sweatshop  conditions  and  make  more  certain  and  secure 
continuity  of  employment.  Already  the  benefits  resulting 
from  these  laws  have  been  apparent.  The  future,  with  the 
additional  benefits  yet  to  accrue,  will  undoubtedly  provide 
further  Justification  for  the  enactment  of  such  laws  unless 
curtailment  of  adequate  appropriations  to  enforce  and  ad- 
minister the  laws  destroys  their  usefulness. 

PaUure  to  provide  these  funds  will  be.  in  efTect.  to  sabotage 
the  laws  by  making  them  less  effectual.  Therefore  it  is  our 
clear  duty  to  provide  adequate  funds  to  make  effectual  en- 
forcement possible  of  attainment.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
destroy  the  worth-while  purpose  that  prompted  their  enact- 
ment and  make  possible  the  return  of  sweatshop  wages  and 
hours  of  employment.  I  am  unwilling  to  be  a  party  to  any 
movement  that  would  produce  any  such  unworthy  result.  I 
deem  It  to  be  our  duty  to  advance  and  not  to  retreat. 

Who  would  benefit  If  we  cut  the  tpproprtttlon  for  the  en- 
forcement of  these  labor  laws  below  the  Budget  figure?  Cer- 
tainly the  men,  women,  and  children  In  whose  brhalf  they 
were  enacted  wlU  not  bcneftt,  Wo:  for  them  it  would  mean  a 
return  to  the  condition  from  which  they  were  so  rrcrntly 
relieved.  Would  It  benefit  the  emplojrer  mWo  has  botn  willing 
to  pay  living  wages  to  hi*  workemf  ffo;  for  him  It  m^^s 
thai  he  must  again  compete  with  unecrupul'mi  •'"i'J'^j;;»'«  ^JJ 
pay  only  sweaUhop  wages  and  dgrnand  long  hours  of  service  In 
return.  The  fact  to  that  no  one  wUl  lAtn  by  cutting  these 
appropriations  other  than  those  who  have  practictd  the  meth- 
ods of  employment  that  were  outlawed  by  the  laws,  the  proper 
enforcement  of  which  U  now  sought  to  be  destroyed. 
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We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  these  laws  were  enacted 
to  meet  a  situation  that  was  working  toward  a  breaking  down 
of  the  American  standard  of  living.    Low  wages  resulting 
from  keen  competiUon  for  work  by  the  millions  of  unemployed 
workers  had  to  be  checked.    The  desire  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  made  it  necessary  for  the  unemployed  to  take  any 
kind  of  a  Job.  and  at  any  wage,  no  matUir  how  low.  in  order 
to  help  support  themselves  and  their  families.    Purthermore, 
we  saw  an  ever-increasing  number  of  csUblished  industries 
in  the  Northern  States  finding  it  necessary  to  move  Into 
Southern  States  to  meet  the  competition  tiiat  had  arisen  from 
that  secUon  because  of  its  strikingly  low  wage  scale.    To  stop 
this  trend  toward  a  wage  that  would  not  permit  a  continu- 
ance of  our  boasted  American  standard  of  living  and  to  retain 
industries  in  the  locaUUes  where  they  had  long  been  estab- 
lished required  drastic  and  positive  action.    Such  legislation 
was  not  only  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker, 
but  it  was  also  necessary  to  protect  the  reputable  employer 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  the  chiseler  in  industry. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  for  legislation  of  the  character 
enacted  and  the  worth-while  purpose  it  seeks  to  serve,  it  Is 
impossible  for  me  to  imderstand  the  viewpoint  of  those  who 
seek  to  cut  the  appropriations  below  the  Budget  recommenda- 
tions. The  need  for  economy  in  our  national  expenditures  is 
real,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  wrecking  or  seriotisly  interfering 
with  the  proper  enforcement  and  administration  of  laws  that 
protect  the  worker  and  reputable  employer  from  the  chiseler 
and  sweatshop  operator.  The  benefits  that  have  accrued 
Justify  the  gianting  of  adequate  appropriations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  these  laws,  and,  in  accordance  with  these  views. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  cuts  that  are  sought  to  be  made  in 
these  appropriations. 


Retirement 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA  W 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  28. 1940 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  regular  session  of 
Congress  last  year,  the  House  adopted  amendments  to  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  which  I  thought  would  tend  to 
safegtiard  that  act.  including  an  amendment  raising  the  con- 
tribution of  employees  to  5  percent. 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference  the  amendment  increas- 
ing the  contribution  was  deleted  from  the  biU,  largely  because 
of  the  opposition  of  certain  groups  of  employees. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  apprehensive  that  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  place  the  Federal  employees  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  It  was  with  that  apprehension  In  mind 
that  I  urged  an  increase  in  the  employee  contributions. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  some  of  the  employees  subject  to  the 
civU-service  retirement  law  receive  too  much  for  the  amount 
they  contribute.  Their  benefits,  in  prc«)ortlon  to  what  they 
pay,  arc  out  of  line  with  the  benefits  payable  under  social 
security,  to  employees  in  private  buslnew. 

The  cost  to  the  United  States,  of  the  retirement  law.  as  It 
aflecU  some  of  the  employees.  Is  too  great.  I  believe  that  to 
correct  this  situation  would  be  a  '^i^njUy  act  tojwu^^ 
employees,  and  would  prove  a  safeguard  for  the  Civil  Service 

Retirement  Act,  ^ ,  .    ..  ^.^  ,.^^u  ^u 

U  this  situation  is  not  corrected  1  am  afraid  the  result  will 

be  a  serious  eflort  to  place  Federal  employees  under  social 

**BlIlluse  I  b<'llev«  my  colleagues  and  the  employees  iliould 
have  aU  Doaaible  information  reearding  this  matter,  I  have 
had  prepared  a  diacussicn  and  comparison  of  the  two  sys- 
tems  for  inclusion  with  thU  statement.  ,       .u       w 

Practically  all  Federal  employees  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject a  careful  study  are  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  the  cIvU 
itrvlce  retirement  system  or  any  of  the  functions  of  such 
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The  reasons 


system  to  the  social  security  retirement  system 
for  such  opposition  are.  in  part,  as  follows: 

First.  The  civil  service  retirement  system  was  established 
exclusively  for  the  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  ita  agencies,  and  is  in  fact  an  inherent  part  of 
the  Government's  personnel  policy.  The  employees,  there- 
fore, hold  that  the  administrative  control  of  the  retirement 
system  should  be  vested  In  the  Government's  central  per- 
fonne!  agency  and  that  all  legislation  relating  thereto  should 
be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service  Committees  of 
the  House  said  the  Senate,  as  these  committees  consider  and 
formulate  the  other  legislation  governing  personnel  matters. 

The  social  security  retirement  system  was  e.stablished 
exclusively  for  workers  in  private  industry,  the  law  is  ad- 
ministered by  an  agency  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  for- 
mulating general  personnel  policies  for  the  Government,  and 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  congressional  committees  which 
do  not.  as  a  rule,  draft  legislation  relating  to  personnel 

matters. 

Second.  On  August  1.  1940.  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  will  be  20  years  old  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  "going 
concern."  During  these  years  many  amendments  have  been 
made  toward  perfecting  the  system. 

The  social  security  retirement  system  Is  new  and  is  still 
In  its  experimental  stage.  That  this  is  true  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  between  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  origi- 
nal law  and  the  date  it  became  effective  for  retirement  pur- 
poses the  basic  law  itself  was  radically  changed.  Doubtless, 
other  changes  will  be  made  in  the  future,  as  the  operation  of 
any  law  shows  its  defects. 

Third.  The  social-security  system  Includes  millions  of 
workers  in  private  industry,  with  the  tenure  of  employment 
of  many  of  them  of  intermittent  or  of  uncertain  duration. 
and  with  a  wage  rate  so  low  that  only  small  simis  can  be 
contributed  for  retirement  purposes,  and  as  a  result  the  rate 
of  deductions  from  the  pay  cannot  well  be  large,  nor  can  the 
rate  of  annuity  be  much  above  a  relief  basis. 

In  the  Federal  ser\ice  the  tenure  of  employment  Is  much 
more  stable:  the  average  rate  of  pay  is  greater:  and  the  rate 
of  deduction  and  the  rate  of  annuity  can.  therefore,  be  higher. 
Certain  additional  benefits  are  also  possible  under  the  Fed- 
eral system,  owing  to  the  greater  deductions  from  the 
salaries. 

Fourth.  The  civil  service  retirement  system  has  t>een  wholly 
free  from  political  pressure  from  the  beginning,  both  Icgls- 
Uiivfly  and  administratively.  As  the  employers  contribute 
cnr-half  the  cent  of  the  social-securtty  system,  and  as  these 
emplnyer*  are  dutrlbuted  throughout  the  whole  country,  this 

system  will  be  nibjcct  to  more  or  less  political  pressure  all 
through  the  years  to  come. 

Fifth.  The  eaUbllahment  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  was  largely  due  to  the  activity  of  Federal  employee 
organizations,  after  a  campaign  extend  ng  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  during  which  these  organizations  contributed  their 
ttnie.  money,  and  energy  quite  freely.  The  amendments  to 
the  law  were  likewise  largely  due  to  this  same  agency. 

Human  experience  clearly  shows  that  when  a  small  group 
Is  absorbed  by  a  very  large  group,  the  welfare  of  the  very 
large  group  Is  given  the  principal  consideration,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  small  group  is  generally  neglected  or  even  ignored. 
Federal  employees,  therefore,  believe  that  a  consolidation  of 
the  social  security  and  the  civil  service  retirement  systems 
would  tend  to  wreck  the  latter  system.  Federal  employees 
also  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  any  Federal  employees  or 
the  inclusion  cf  any  of  the  functions  of  the  civil-servlce- 
i-etlrement  system  imder  the  social  security  retirement  sys- 
tem would  result  in  a  complete  consolidation  of  these  two 
sj-stems  ultimately. 

Sixth.  Moreover,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  inclusion  of 
any  Federal  employees  under  the  social-secu.rity-retirement 
sj-stern.  nor  is  there  ariy  necessity  for  the  transfer  cf  any  of 
the  fxmcUons  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system  to  the 
social-security  system:  for  all  the  justifiable  benefits  gi-anted 
by  one  system  can,  by  appropriate  legislation,  be  extended  to 


the  other  system.  Plainly,  the  Government  should  not  com- 
pel the  employers  and  workers  in  private  industry  to  provide 
benefits  for  these  workers  which  the  Government  is  imwilling 
to  provide  for  its  own  emplcyecs.  Perfecting  the  retirement 
law  Is  only  one  of  the  steps  in  making  Government  service  a 
career  for  Federal  employees.  The  civil  service  retirement 
system  shoiild.  therefore,  be  continued  as  a  separate  system, 
administered  by  the  Ci'.ll  Service  Commission,  and  with  the 
legislation  relating  thereto  to  be  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Civil  Service  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

A    STUDT    or   THI    SOCIAL    SECUr.rTT    RETIREMENT    SYSTEM 

Ever  since  the  social-security  law  was  enacted — April  14. 
1935 — there  has  been  some  agitation  for  a  consolidation,  or  at 
least  a  coordination  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
with  the  social  security  retirement  system. 

The  proponents  of  this  combination  argue  that  Federal 
employees  would  t>e  greatly  t)enefltcd  by  a  coordination  cf  the 
two  systems.  They  maintain  that  the  many  thousand  em- 
ployees excluded  from  benefits  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  and  the  thousands  of  other  employees  now  in- 
cluded imder  the  system,  but  who  forfeit  their  annuitable 
status  when  they  resign  or  otherwise  leave  the  service,  could 
be  given  benefits  under  the  social-security  system.  They  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  social-security  sys- 
tem the  wives,  widows,  dependent  minors,  and  dependent 
parents  are  entitled  to  retirement  allowances. 

If  all  the  provisions  of  these  two  retirement  systems  were 
comparable  there  might  be  a  basis  for  at  least  coordination: 
but  imfortunately  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  two  sys- 
tems are  so  radlcaUy  different  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
harmonized,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  any  coordination  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  with  the  social  security 
retirement  system  would  ultimately  destroy  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  as  it  would  be  completely  aljscrbed  by  the 
social-security  system,  which  nearly  all  Federal  employees 
agree  would  be  the  supreme  disaster  to  our  retirement  system. 
The  statement  that  the  social-security  system  grants 
benefits  not  given  by  the  civil  service  retirement  system, 
when  fully  analyzed,  is  foiuid  to  be  an  illusion.  It  is  true 
there  is  provision  for  additional  annuity  for  the  wives,  widows, 
minor  children,  and  dependent  parents:  but  the  employees 
themselves  pay  for  these  benefits  through  reduced  annuities 
and  forfeited  deductions.  Single  employees  suffer  the  greatest 
loss.  Married  employees  with  comparatively  short  services 
and  low  salaries  are  most  benefited,  part  of  which  benefit  is 
paid  by  the  higher  salaried  employees  with  long  servlcea. 

Owing  to  the  diflerences  In  the  methods  of  computing  the 
annuities  and  the  other  provisions  of  the  two  systems  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  compare  them  clearly  arul  accurately. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  show  the  difference  is  to  take 
three  employees  under  the  purview  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  and  retire  them  under  the  social-security  gyi- 
tsm:  this  will  at  least  show  the  benefits  under  the  latter 
•yftem. 

All  retirements  under  social  security  are  with  forfeiture 
of  principal.  The  dollar-a-month  deduction  does  not  apply 
either,  so  it  Is  excluded  from  consideration. 

Let  us  assume  that  three  male  employees  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  for  30  years  on  fixed  salaries  of  $2,100. 
$2,400,  and  $3,000  are  retired  on  an  annuity  with  forfeitiire 
of  principal.  The  accumulated  deductions  of  these  employees 
at  the  end  of  the  30  years,  with  the  forfeltiu-e  annuity  pur- 
chaseable  therewith  at  age  65.  and  the  total  annuity  pay- 
able such  employees  under  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  would  be  as  follows: 


Salary 


Tot«l  f1»- 
duct>ua5 


$3,000 


K:::(h.44 

6.006.35 


Annuity 
purchas- 
able 


UT  97 
My  29 

62J.G6 


Total 
annuity 


$1.T?7  97 
1.  40.1,  29 
1.52A.60 


Under  the  social  security  system  the  rates  are  different 
for  a  single  man  and  a  married  man.    The  table  must^ 
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therefore,  show  the  rate  for  Iwth.  The  wife  of  the  annui- 
tant when  she  reaches  age  65  receives  a  supplemental  an- 
nuity equal  to  one-half  the  armuity  of  her  husband.  The 
annuity  of  these  three  employees  il  retired  under  the  social- 
seciulty  system  would  be  as  follows: 


Salary 


$2,100. 
$i.«0. 
$3,000. 


Annuity  if 

ELDKle 


$aj7 
646 
624 


Annuity  U 
luairietl 


ITWI  .W 
8IU.U0 
Wki.U} 


The  higher  rate  does  not  begin  until  the  wife  reaches 

age  65. 

The  annuity  paid  the  emplojrees.  If  unmarried,  the  amount 
paid  for  by  the  employees  themselves,  and  the  amount  paid 
for  by  the  contribution  of  the  employer  are  as  follows: 


Sfilary 

Annuity 

Paid  hy 
employee 

Psifl  by 
employer 

$2,100 _ 

$^400           

$507 
646 
624 

$437  97 
.^(W  29 

62.ve6 

$69.03 
40.71 

13.000 -. 

None 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  deductions  of  the  $3,000  employee 
more  than  pay  for  his  entire  annuity.  This  table  clearly 
shows  the  source  of  part  of  the  fund  used  to  pay  the  benefits 
of  the  widows  and  dependents,  the  employer's  contribution 
is  used  to  pay  the  annuities  of  the  wives,  widows,  and 
dependent  relatives. 

The  survey  made  by  the  CivU  Service  Commission  for  the 
board  of  actuaries,  as  of  June  30.  1930.  showed  that  54  per- 
cent of  the  employees  Included  imder  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  had  salaries  of  $2,000  or  over,  and  51  per- 
cent had  salaries  from  $2,000  to  $3,000.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  if  our  retirement  system  were  consolidated  with  the 
social -security  system,  approximately  54  percent  of  the 
employees  would  pay  into  the  fund  a  sum  which  would  pay 
the  whole  cost,  nearly  the  whole  cost,  or  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  anniUties,  if  they  were  unmarried  and  had  no 
dependents. 

Nor  is  this  all;  imder  the  dvll  aenrlce  retirement  system, 
If  these  three  employees  should  die  a  few  days  before  they 
attained  age  «5.  the  total  amount  of  the  deductions  would 
be  paid  to  their  beneficiaries  or  esUte.  This  would  not  be 
the  case  if  these  employees  were  under  social  seciu^ty;  for, 
If  they  had  dcpendenu  entitled  to  annuity,  the  money  would 
remain  to  the  fund  as  a  basU  of  the  annuity  for  thc$e  dc- 
petxdenU.  If  they  bad  no  wife  or  children  under  18  years  of 
age.  and  if  thdr  parenu  were  dead,  an  that  would  be  paid 
M  A  death  benefit  would  be  lix  tlmei  the  monthly  rate  of 
annuity.    The  death  benefit  would  be  aa  follows: 

For  sa.lOO  employe* - *^  m 

For  •3.400  employ.* — -    *;»  ?? 

For  $8W)  employee ai2  oo 

The  rest  of  the  accumulated  deductions  would  forfeit  to  the 
social  security  retirement  fund.    Obviously,  over  a  period  of 

years  a  vast  sum  would  thus  forfeit  to  the  fund. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  social-security  system 
Is  not  criticized,  condemned,  nor  held  as  Inadequate  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  This  system  Inchides  mU- 
lions  of  workers  who  are  paid  low  wages  and  are  irregularly 
employed.  The  annuity  rates  established  under  this  system 
for  such  workers  are  really  generous.  They  contribute  only 
small  sums  to  the  fund  at  irregular  totervals.  What  is  held 
to  be  true  is  that  a  retirement  system  such  as  the  social  secu- 
rity would  be  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  for  a  group  of 
workers  such  as  the  Federal  emiHoyees. 

Federal  employees  should  assume  a  realistic  attitude  toward 
social  security,  for  its  impact  on  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  is  very  great:  and  unless  the  civil-service  system  is 
amended  to  Include  the  benefits  granted  under  social  secu- 
rity, some  Federal  employees  and  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
civii  service  retirement  system  will  be  brought  within  the 


purview  of  the  social  security.  This  will  be  the  entering 
wedge;  the  final  result  will  be  the  complete  consolidation  of 
the  two  systems.  Such  consolidation  will  probably  occur 
when  the  next  "economy  wave"  hits  us;  and  there  will  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  economy,  for  the  annuity  rate  of  the  average 
employee  under  the  civil  service  retirement  system  is  mark- 
edly greater  tlian  the  benefit  under  social  security. 

The  first  amendment  needed  is  one  which  will  bring  prac« 
tically  all  the  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
within  the  piu^ew  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system, 
except  those  who  are  included  under  some  other  retirement 
systems  established  by  the  Government  for  Federal  employees. 
The  enactment  of  bill  H.  R.  960  will  do  this,  for  all  em- 
ployees brought  under  the  civil  service  will  automatically 
acquire  a  retirement  status. 

The  second  amendment  needed  is  one  which  will  preserve 
the  annuitable  status  of  the  employees  who  become  separated 
from  service  before  they  become  eligible  for  retirement  bene- 
fits. The  social-security  law  contains  such  a  provision.  An 
amendment  establishing  a  nonforfeitable  status  after  a 
service  of  5  j'ears  would  accomplish  this.  Such  separated 
employees  woiUd  be  entitled  to  a  deferred  annuity  when  they 
reached  the  prescribed  age  of  reUrement,  if  they  left  their 
money  in  the  fimd- 

The  third  amendment  relates  to  employees  who  have  re- 
ceived a  refund  of  their  accumulated  deductions  and  later 
get  back  into  service.  Such  employees  can  reestablish  their 
annuitable  status  only  by  redeposlting  the  refund  with  in- 
terest, which  many  of  them  are  now  imable  to  do.  An 
amendment  permitting  these  employees  to  waive  the  period 
of  service  covered  by  the  refimd  would  reestablish  their  an- 
nuitable status. 

The  fourth  amendment  needed  relates  to  disability  annul- 
Unts  who  recover  and  are  unable  to  secure  a  restoration  to 
service.  An  amendment  making  such  employees  eUglble  for 
retirement  under  section  7  of  the  act  would  preserve  their 
annuitable  status.  ,^  ^^         „ 

Plainly  these  four  amendments  to  the  lew  would  bring  au 
excluded  employees  within  the  purview  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  and  also  preserve  the  retirement  status 
of  those  who  become  separated  from  service  before  reaching 
retirement  age. 

The  amendment  of  August  14. 1939.  providing  for  Joint  and 
survivorship  annuity,  provides  a  larger  benefit  for  the  wives 
and  widows  of  annuitants  than  the  slmUar  benefit  under 
social  seciulty.  ..»..,..  # 

The  social  seciulty  provides  beneflU  for  the  widows  of 
deceased  workeri  who  die  before  becoming  eligible  for  retire- 
ment bcneflU.  provided  they  have  children  under  16  year* 
of  age— under  18.  if  the  children  are  stlU  in  school.  Such 
benefit  for  the  widow  ceases  when  the  child  or  children  reach 
age  10  or  18.  whichever  age  appllei,  but  again  becomes  effec- 
tive when  the  widow,  if  not  remarried,  reaches  age  85. 

Here  we  have  quite  a  problem,  as  the  deduction*  from  the 
salaries  are  insufllcient  to  justify  an  amendment  granting 
this  benefit.  Even  a  larger  deduction  might  not  cover  thU 
expense.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  whatever 
widows'  benefits  are  provided  they  must  be  paid  for  by  the 

employees.  ^     ^  . 

However,  two  amendments  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
further  protect  the  widows  of  deceased  employees  and  de- 
ceased annuitants  as  follows:  w    ».    ».     ^ 

First.  When  the  wife  is  much  younger  than  the  husband 
the  joint  and  survivorship  annuity  cannot  weU  be  used.  An 
amendment  which  will  permit  the  employee  to  set  aside 
his  accumulated  deductions  as  a  death  benefit  for  his  wife 
of  beneficiary,  and  merely  use  the  interest.  wUl  give  the 
widows  addiUonal  protecUon.  For  example:  Take  an  em- 
ployee with  an  individual  credit  of  $4,000,  this  sum  could 
be  set  aside  as  a  death  benefit  for  the  wife  and  be  used  to 
purchase  her  an  annuity  on  the  death  of  the  employije. 

Second  Under  the  present  law  both  the  Government  and 
the  employee  contribute  to  the  fund,  but  if  the  employee  diM 
In  service  the  Government  cancdts  Its  contribution  and 
merely  returns  the  employee's  contribution  with  the  Interest. 
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Under  some  retirement  systems  the  widow  receives  not  only 
the  contributions  of  the  employee  but  also  the  contributions 
of  the  emplojer.  elth?r  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it.  Under  So- 
cial Security  the  employer's  contribution  Is  never  witlidrawn. 
and  is  largely  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  retirement  bene- 
fits of  the  widow  and  dependents.  It  is  believed  that  the 
prtsent  law  should  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  widow 
of  a  deceased  erap'oyee  should  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the 
employee's  accumulated  deductions  with  the  interest,  a  death 
benefit  equal  to  at  least  one-half  the  amount  of  the  em- 
ployee's accumulated  deductions.  A  reasonable  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  such  death  benefit  could  be  fixed,  and  the 
benefit  could  l>e  paid  in  monthly  installments. 

Obviously,  the  amendments  suggested  will  increase  the 
cost  cf  the  retirement  gy^tom;  but  all  are  essential  in  pre- 
venting the  transfer  of  some  Federal  employees  under  the 
BcKial- security  system.  This  added  cost  and  the  further 
additional  cost  of  the  other  amendments  to  the  law.  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  a  lower  optional  age  of  retirement, 
which  are  so  greatly  desired  by  the  employees,  will  ma- 
terially increase  the  cost  of  the  retirement  system.  Plainly. 
If  the  employees  desire  this  protection  and  the  additional 
benefits  of  the  other  proposed  amendments,  they  must  pay 
thrlr  full  and  Just  share  of  the  increased  cost;  to  do  other- 
wise is  to  assimie  a  predatory  attitude. 

The  danger  is  not  imaginary;  it  is  real.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced  which,  if  enacted,  would 
have  placed  all  Federal  employees  covered  by  the  civil  service 
retirement  law  partially  under  the  social -security  system  i 
and  a  large  number  of  Federal  employees  wholly  within  the  j 
purview  of  that  system.  Studies  are  l>emg  conducted  at  the 
present  time  with  some  such  end  in  \iew.  Influential  groups 
believe  that  a  consolidation  of  the  two  systems  is  not  only 
feasible  but  also  desirable.  If  the  Federal  employees  them-  | 
selves  do  not  act,  the  groups  favoring  the  consolidation  will 
win  out.  The  issue  will  probably  be  decided  within  a  few 
years.  The  principal  argument  now  used  by  the  proponents 
of  consolidation  is  that  the  Federal  employees  would  greatly 
benefit  thereby.  Seemingly,  safety  lies  in  securing  the  sug- 
gested amendments,  so  that  no  employee  would  t)e  benefited 
by  a  transfer  to  the  social-security  system. 

The  outstanding  danger  at  the  present  time  is  the  refusal 
of  certain  employees  to  accept  an  increase  in  the  deductions 
from  the  salaries  commensurate  with  the  benefits  desired. 
Figuratively  speaking,  these  employees  may.  unconsciously, 
be  playmg  with  djmamite.  for  durmg  an  economy  drive  the 
fact  that  the  employees  persistently  refused  to  pay  their  just 
and  fair  share  of  the  cost  may  be  the  determining  cause  for 
the  transfer  of  the  whole  sjrstem  to  Social  Security. 
A    courmaaott    or   tkk    soci.\l    srcuKrrT    and    the    civil    smvic* 

KmUMK.NT  SYSTEMS 

Question.  When  trpre  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the 
B<x!«I  SeciiTlty  Act  approved? 

Answer.  Thf  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  was  approved  on  May  22. 
1930,  and  tlw  Social  Security  Act  on  Aujrust  14.  1935 

Queauon.  When  did  the  deductions  from  the  salaries  under  each 

act  begin? 

Answer.  The  deductions  from  the  salaries  for  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  began  on  August  1.  1920.  and  the  deductions  for 
the  social-aecurlty  system  on  Janu.iry  1.  1937. 

Question.  What  wua  the  effective  date  for  the  commencement  of 
the  .mnuity  beneflta  under  each  act? 

Answer  The  annultv  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  b v'gan  on  August  20.  1920.  and  under  the  Social  Socurity  Act  on 
January  1.  1940.  The  original  date  of  commencement  imder  the 
latt.  r  act  was  Jauary  1,  iwa.  but  the  law  was  amended  on  Augiist 
10    19>9.  making  the  t>eglnning  date  January  1.  li>40. 

Que.-tlon.  What  is  the  rate  of  deduction  from  the  salary  of  the 
emp;ovee  under  each  act? 

Answer  The  rat«  of  deduction  under  the  clvU  service  retirement 
law  was  2' J  percent  of  the  salary  up  to  July  1.  1926.  and  3  a  per- 
cent of  the  salary  thereafter:  the  rate  of  deduction  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  1  percent  of  the  salary  from  January  1.  1937.  to 
January  1.  1943.  The  rat«  fixed  in  the  original  Social  Security  Act 
was  as  follows: 

Percent 

1{>37.  1038.  and  1939 —  -   J 

— i»40,  1941.  and  1943 1'^ 

1943.  1944.  and  1945 * 

I»4«.  1947.  and  1943 2', 

IMd  and  ttiexvaXier 3 


Question.  What  groups  of  emplojees,  or  woricrs,  are  Included 
under  each  retirement  system? 

Answer.  The  clvll-servlce  retirement  covers  only  the  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  its  ajjrncles.  including  the  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  social-security  eyst^m 
covers  only  workers  in  private  industry. 

QUfStlon.  Are  all  the  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment inclucled  under  the  civil  service  retirement  law.  and  are 
workers  in  private  Industry  Included  under  the  social-security  law? 
Answer  No:  many  thousand  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  excluded  from  benefits  undt^r  a!!  the  Govern- 
ment's retirement  systems;  and  mllllona  of  workers  In  private  in- 
dustry are  excluded  from  benefits  under  the  social-security  sy--!tem. 
Question.  EfTorts  have  been  made  to  bring  theee  excluded  Federal 
employees  within  the  purview  of  the  social  secxirlty  retirement  b;-s- 
tcm.  Is  such  Inclusion  necessary  to  give  these  employees  annuity 
benefits? 

Answer  Ko;  the  enactment  cf  bill  H.  R  060  wcu!d  make  possible 
the  bringing  of  practlcall'  all  the«  excluded  Federal  employees 
under  the  purview  of  the  Jlvll  service  retirement  system. 

Question  Employees  now  covered  by  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  forfeit  their  annuirable  s-attn  if  they  become  wpa- 
rated  from  service  before  they  become  eligible  for  retlren'.ent  bene- 
flU.  It  h-\B  t>een  advocated  that  the  sociaUsecurlty  low  be  extended 
to  cover  these  employees  Is  su<h  extension  of  the  social-security 
law  necessary  to  give  these  employees  anr>ulty  txsneflts? 

Answer  No;  all  standard  Ufe-i'^  urance  companies  i-srued  paid-up 
policies  to  all  per-^ons  who  hav.  carried  their  policies  for  a  certain 
number  of  yean  and  are  then  unnble  to  continue  th?  payments. 
In  other  worda.  the  payment  of  a  cen*in  liumljcr  of  premiums 
establi-'hcs  a  nonXcrfeltable  status.  The  serial -security  Uw  recog- 
nizes this  life-insurance  principle  and  contains  a  provLilon  estab- 
lishing a  nonforfeitable  status  after  a  deHnlte  period  of  o.-rt-lce. 
By  Incorporating  this  nonforfelUble  provision  In  the  civil  .-service 
retlremont  law,  the  annullable  statu*  of  these  "separated  employ- 
ees" would  be  maintained  and  when  they  reached  the  prescribed 
retirement  age  they  would  become  eligible  for  retirement  Ix-neflts. 
Question  Disability  annuitants  who  recover  and  are  unable  to 
secure  a  restoration  to  service  also  lose  their  annullable  status. 
Could  the  retirement  law  be  amended  to  preserve  their  annullable 
sUtus? 

Answer.  Yes;  by  making  these  annuitants  eligible  for  retirement 
benefits  under  section  7  cf  the  act  their  aimultable  status  would 
be   preeerved. 

Question.  Workers  in  private  Industry  frequently  enter  the  Fed- 
eral service  and  Federal  employees  often  leave  the  Federal  service 
and  enter  private  Industry  If  such  employees  establish  a  ncn- 
fcrfeltable  status  under  both  the  social  security  and  civil  s^^rvlce 
retirement  svstems  would  they  not  be  entitled  to  two  annTiltles? 

Answer.  Yes;  and  rightly  eo.  Retirement  Is  a  form  of  Insurance. 
and  the  employees  cited  wcu'd  be  in  the  came  position  as  a  person 
carrying  two  Insurance  policies,  cne  In  one  company  and  the 
other  policy  In  a  d  fferent  company 

Question.  Has  this  principle  of  two  bcneflta  already  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government? 

Answer.  Yes:  a  number  of  employees  are  In  service  who  are  re- 
ceiving a  pen.slcn.  a  compensation,  or  a  military  retirement  allow- 
ance, and  such  employees  are  also  entitled  to  annuity  tseneflta 

Question.  Would  It  be  practicable  to  coordinate  Uiet.e  two  retire- 
ment systems  and  provide  that  when  an  employee  from  prlva'a 
Industry  enters  the  Federal  service  the  amount  he  has  to  his  credit 
in  the  social-security  system  be  withdrawn  and  placed  to  his  credit 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  system,  and  that  such  similar  trans- 
fer be  made  for  the  Federal  employee  leaving  Oovenunent  service 
and  entering  private  Industrj? 

Answer  No:  the  rate  of  annuity  under  the  two  systems  is  not 
only  markedly  different,  the  basis  of  computing  the  annuity  Is  also 
radically  dltTereni.  There  Is  as  much  difference  in  the&s  annuity 
policies  as  there  Is  In  an  ordinary  life  policy  and  an  endowment 
policy  of  a  life-insurance  company.  In  Justice  each  employee  is 
entitled  to  the  full  benefit  granted  by  the  system  at  the  time  his 
contributions  to  the  fund  were  made 

Questloiv  What  is  the  basis  of  computing  the  annuity  u:^der 
the  social-security  system? 

Answer  The  basis  of  computation  Is  the  average  monthly  wage 
during  the  period  that  the  worker  was  covered  by  the  system. 

Question  At  what  age  does  the  worker  become  eligible  for 
retirement  benefits  under  social  security? 

Answer.  The  eligible  age  of  retirement  under  this  system  is  65 
years,  but  retirement  at  that  age  is  not  mandatory 

Question.  Is  there  a  limitation  on  the  average  monthly  salary 
used  m  computing  the  annuity? 

Answer  Yes;  the  monthly  salary,  or  wage.  Is  limited  to  $250  a 
month — $3,000  salary  for  the  year.  (No  deduction  is  made  on  the 
salary  in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year  ) 

Question.  What  Is  the  formula  used  in  computing  the  annuity 
under  the  social-s.-runty  8>8tcm. 

Answer.  Tlie  formula  for  computing  the  "primary  in.surance 
benefit"  Is  as  follows:  40  percent  of  the  first  $50  of  the  .««ilary  plus 
10  percent  of  the  balance  of  the  salary  (not  exceeding  $200).  plus 
1  percent  of  the  amount  thus  obUlued  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years  of  service 
!  Question  Does  the  social  security  retirement  system  provide 
supplemental  benefits  for  the  wives,  widows  dependent  children, 
and  dependent  parents  of  the  worker? 
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Answer.  Te«:  under  cert&ln  oondltlona  aU  these  relaUves  are  pro- 
Tided  for.  The  worker'!  share  of  the  annuity  te  caUed  the  primary 
annuity  and  if  there  be  no  widow  or  dependent  children  or  de- 
pendent parents,  this  primary  annuity  Is  all  that  is  paid. 

Question  What  would  be  the  primary  annuity  after  a  service  of 
90  y«ar*  on  fixed  salitries  of  ta.lOO,  •2.400.  azul  aS.OOO.  wltn  the  re- 
tirement age  06? 

Answer.  Such  primary  annuity  would  be  as  follows: 


BalMT 


O.100. 
$3,000. 


Ytmrly 
annuity 


I.W7 
.Mrt 
024 


Monthly 
•anility 


142.  2S 
4.V  .W 
6100 


Question  How  much  supplemental  annuity  is  added  for  the 
wife,  and  when  does  it  t)egln? 

Answer.  The  supplemental  axmulty  for  the  wife  doe*  not  begin 
untU  she  reaches  the  age  of  66,  the  amount  is  one-lialf  the 
i>rimarv   annuity;    that   is  one-half   the  amount  paid   the   worker. 

Question.  What  would  t>e  the  total  beneflU.  primary  and  sup- 
plemental, based  on  these  salariea.  $2,100.  $2,400.  and  $3,000,  with 
so  years  of  service,  after  the  wife  attained  the  age  of  65  years? 

Ajoawer.  Such  total  t>cneflts  would  be  as  foUows: 


Salary 


$3,100 
$1400 
12,000 


Yearly 
benefit 


f  7nn  .V) 
hm  no 
836  00 


Mentally 
benefit 


MS.  38 
frf^  25 
78.00 


Queetlon.  In  case  the  annuitant  died  after  the  wife  reached  the 
age  of  65  years  what  would  her  annuity  Ije,  based  on  the  three 
Bidaries  cited? 

Answer  The  widows  annuity  wotild  be  three-fourths  of  the 
worker's  primary  annuity,  or  as  foUows: 


Salary 


r».ioo 

$2.400 „ 

$»/W0 


Yearly 
benefit 


4<rj.  .V) 
468.00 


Monthly 
l>cneUt 


$.11  68 
M  13 

su.oo 


Question  Were  the  retirement  beneflU  as  given  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  original  social-security  law.  tiie  act  of  August  14, 
1035.  the  same  as  those  under  the  present  social-security  law? 

Answer.  No;  the  "primary  insurance  benefiu"  under  the  original 
social -security  law  were  materially  greater  than  under  the  present 
law. 

Question  What  were  the  old  monthly  rates  and  what  are  the  pres- 
ent monthly  rates,  and  what  would  be  the  monthly  loss  in  annuity 
for  employees  with  fixed  salaries  of  taaOQ.  $2,400,  and  $3,000  after  a 
service  of  30  years? 

Answer.  The  old  monthly  rate,  the  new  monthly  rate,  and  the 
monthly  loss  in  annuity  based  on  tbese  salaries  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Salary 


$2.100 

$2.400 

$3.000- „. 


Old  rat* 


$68.75 
82.50 
70.00 


New  rate 


>42  25 
45  50 
62.00 


Loss 


$16.50 
17.00 
18.00 


The  annual  reduction  in  annuity  U  $108  for  the  $2,100  salary. 
$204  for  the  $2,400  salary,  and  $216  for  the  $3,000  salary. 

Question.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
annuity? 

Answer  Seemingly,  the  reducUon  was  made  to  provide  a  fund 
for  the  widows  and  dependent  relatives. 

QuesUon.  What  was  the  refund  pjaid  to  the  esUte  of  the  worker 
in  case  he  died  before  becoming  eUgible  for  retirement  benefits  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  original  social-security  law? 

Answer  The  refund  was  a  sum  equal  to  3'-,  percent  of  the  total 
salary  of  the  worker  received  by  him  dtiring  the  period  he  was  cov- 
ered by  the  law. 

Question  What  amcunt  is  refunded  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
employee,  or  worker,  who  dies  before  he  becomes  eligible  for  retire- 
ment benefits,  under  the  present  social-security  law? 

Answer  If  the  employee  leaves  a  widow  or  dependent  relative  en- 
Utled  to  annuity  there  Is  no  reftmd  of  deductions,  as  the  money  is 
used  to  pay  the  supplemental  annuity.  If  the  employee  left  no 
widow,  minor  chUd  under  18  years  of  age,  or  dependent  parent,  the 
refund  is  a  sum  equal  to  six  times  a  primary  insurance  benefit.  This 
is  paid  In  a  lump  sum. 

Question.  What  is  the  amount  of  this  "primary  insurance  bene- 

Answer.  A  stmi  equal  to  the  monthly  rate  of  annuity  paid  the 
worker. 


Question.  What  will  be  the  accumtdated  deductions  oil  a  $a.000 
salary  at  the  end  at  80  years  with  the  deductkm  rate  at  S  ^  percent 
of  the  salary? 

Answer.  Approximately  $0,000.35, 

QuesUon.  If  this  $3,000  employee  died  at  age  04.  leaving  neither 
a  widow  tK>r  aUnor  chUd  under  18  y«ais  of  a^e.  and  bot.h  parents 
were  dead,  what  would  t>eouine  of  hla  $6.006357 

Answer.  In  such  case  the  primary  instirance  benefit  under  the 
present  social -aectirity  law  would  be  the  monthly  benefit  of  16a. 
and  the  employees'  other  children  or  heirs  entitled  to  his  estate 
would  receive  alx  times  this  amount,  or  asia. 

QuesUon.  What  would  become  of  the  balance  of   the  money? 

Answer.  The  balance  would  forfeit  to  the  social  security  retire- 
ment fund  and  would  largely  be  uaed  to  pay  the  beneflU  for  Ui« 
widows  and  dependent  relatives  of  other  workers. 

Question.  Is  it  then  true  that  the  annuity  benefits  for  the 
widows  and  dependent  relatives  of  the  worker,  paid  under  the 
soclal-sectirlty  law,  are  tiased  upon  a  reduction  of  the  annuity  rate 
paid  the  worker  and  »  reduction  in  the  rate  of  refund  paid  the 
heirs  of  a  deceased  worker? 

Answer.  Yes:  the  benefits  for  the  widows  and  dependents  are 
made   possible   by   a   reduction   in   the    benefits  paid   the   workers. 

Question.  What  will  the  accumulated  deductions  amcitmt  to  at 
the  end  of  30  years  on  fixed  salaries  of  $2,100.  $2,400,  iJid  $3,000. 
with  the  deduction  rate  at  S''^  percent  and  Interest  st  4  percent 
compounded  annually:  and  how  much  annuity  with  forfeiture  of 
principal  will  such  accumulated  deductions  purchase  a  male  at 
age   65.   under   our   system? 

Answer.  The  amount  of  such  deductions  and  the  forfeiture 
annuity  purchasable  therewith  are  as  foUows: 


Salary 


»2.100 

$2.400 

$3,000.— 


TotsI  t\th 
dltCtlUDI 


(4.  a>4  44 

4.  Kt).  78 
6,000.35 


Annuity 

{Hirchas- 

able 


MW  «? 
.■OS.  29 
ti25.66 


Poll  of  Future  Voters  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday,  March  28.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  ORA  M.  YODEB 


Mr.  nrr.T.TR  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  signlflcant  develop- 
ments of  our  modem  age  has  been  the  surprising  rise  of  pub- 
lic-opinion polls  to  a  place  of  prominence  in  our  national  life. 
We  have  the  Gallup  poll,  the  Fortune  poll,  and  many  other 
similar  polls  which  purport  to  reveal  the  exact  sentiments  of 
the  American  people  on  such  vital  Issues  at  neutrality,  third 
terms,  the  farm  program,  and  so  forth. 

Although  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  field  is  fairly  well 
covered,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  present  the  results  of  a  unique 
and  significant  poll  of  my  own.  It  is  a  limited  survey  of  what 
the  future  voters  of  America  think  about  major  questions  fac- 
ing the  present  Congress. 

Tills  poll  was  conducted  for  me  by  Mr.  Ora  M.  Yoder,  an  en- 
terprising instructor  in  the  Shipshewana  School,  Lagrange 
Coimty,  Ind.,  among  students  In  his  class  in  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  school,  in  the  heart  of  the  lifidwest  farm  belt,  is  typical 
of  the  hundreds  of  fine  schools  in  rural  America  which  each 
year  are  graduating  thousands  of  young  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  present,  for  the  guidance  of  my 
colleagues,  the  results  of  this  poll  as  described  by  Instructor 

Yoder  in  a  letter  to  me: 

Shctvhkwana  School. 
Shipshewana,  Ind..  March  22,  1940. 

Mr.  George  W.  On-ui:,  _     ...    _^         „    ^ 

Room  434,  House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Deas  Mk  On-LiE:  I  have  taken  up  some  of  the  questions  you 
listed  on  your  letter  of  March  15  with  my  United  States  Oovern- 
ment  class  Some  lively  discussions  followed,  and  considerable 
Interest  was  developed  about  these  issues.  We  spent  approximately 
an  hour  on  each  question. 


r 
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On  th«.  m»«tfon  of  •pproprlatlens  for  rrlief.  the  cH«s  agreed  by 
•  ^te  of  TiTo  (soma  not^otlng)  that  appropriation-  for  relief 
^.ould  be  cut.  w!th  the  'oUowlng  comment^:  "M^y  K^^  "  ^^^° 
could  And  other  work,  especially  In  rural  districts  It  ir.aKes 
S^p  >  V^  ""Many  oti  relief  live  better  than  those  who  are  net  on 
V^iet  ■•     -There  wa«  one  vote  for  an  increase  which  ahould  come  for 

"'Tite'o^i^uon'on  national  defense  became  quite  heated  but  /«" 
■ulted  in  15  for  name  amount.  5  for  more,  and  none  for  reduction, 
with  the  outjitanding  arj^uments  as  followa:  "Our  defense  \m  ade- 
QUftte  •  -There  l»  no  need  for  larvce  defense."  -Airplanes  and 
Equipment  Bocn  become  obadete"  'Why  spend  for  defense  when 
our  Ur?e  neighbor  Canada  Is  friendly?"  "If  we  are  neutral,  fair 
and  square  in  our  dealing,  other  nation*  wlU  not  deliberately  slnlt 

*'"The '^nsensua  of  opinion  on  farm   legl.<jlatlon  waa  that  appro- 
priations should  be  reduced  and  farmer*  be  left  alone. 

Interesting  atgumenta  were  presented  In  regard  to  a  ^^ Jf* 
bill  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  If  the  Oovcrnment  wants 
to  spend  more  than  their  recelpU.  they  should  pay  as  they  go. 
BalsT  the  tax  becauae  the  people  wlU  receive  the  benf^'  ^^o^'; 
•nd  If  the  expenditures  are  for  worthy  causes  and  <he  *>enents  are 
worth  the  coi^.  the  people  will  and  should  bear  the  burden  now^ 
It  la  not  fair  to  humanity  or  to  future  generations  to  spend  money 
now  and  make  our  children  pay  for  It.  The  class  asks  that  Govern- 
mrnt  cxpenaea  be  cut  until  they  equal  the  Income  or  raise  the 
income,  but  not  to  go  Into  debt  any  deeper  .^„„*. 

By  a  vote  of  15  to  4  the  class  passed  a  bill  that  aU  presidents 
be  allowed  to  serve  only  two  terms  They  said  occasionally  a 
Kood  man  might  run  for  a  third  term,  but  the  risk  of  drifting 
toward   a  dlctatorahip   is  too  great  to  warrant  taking  any  chance. 

We  will  appreciate  any  material  on  current  Issues  and  do  appre- 
ciate letters  as  of  March  15  Hoping  you  may  find  this  Informa- 
tion of  some  value  in  making  your  choices  on  some  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Yours  for  a  better  government, 

ORA    M.    YODICB. 

Teacher  of  Civica. 


Deft  Hands  and  Level  Heads 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  jR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28, 1940 


ADDRSSS  BY  HON    LOUIS  JOHNSON 


Mr  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  foUowing  address  by 
the  Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  oJ 
War.  before  the  State-wide  American  Legion  meeting  at 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  March  18.  1940: 

Fellow  Legionnaires.  I  return  to  you  today  after  a  lapse  of 
almost  7  years  to  continue  my  plea  for  unity  In  our  runks.  for 
loyalty  to  our  Ideals,  and  for  perseverance  In  our  efforts  toward  a 
strong  and  happy  America, 

In  1933  33  when  I  came  to  you  as  your  national  commander. 
It  was  a  most  critical  and  distressing  moment  in  the  history  of 
our  organization  Confusion  and  despair  had  seeped  Into  the 
ranks  of  World  War  veterans.  Seeds  of  discontent— discontent 
with  our  form  of  government  and  with  our  economic  system,  had 
been  planted  m  our  midst  Thanks  to  your  hearty  cooperation, 
we  uprooted  those  evil  Infiuences.  cast  them  aside,  carved  out  a 
victorious  path  through  the  moraas  of  depression  and  despair,  and 
started  along  the  road  toward  recovery  and  happiness. 

At  thit  time  I  learned  for  myself,  as  has  every  national  com- 
mander m  the  history  of  our  organization,  that  Wisconsin  Legion- 
naires are  loyal,  dependable,  energetic,  and  courageous.  You  gave 
me  every  support  In  1933-33.  You  are  standing  behind  me  today 
in  my  fig  hi  for  adequate  national  defense.  I  admire  you  -iron 
laws-  of  the  Thirty-second  Division  who.  in  1917-18.  "shot  through 
every  line  the  enemy  put  before  you."  You  have  the  capacity 
the  WlU  and  the  power  to  break  down  any  wall  that  enemies  of 
America'  and  the  American  way  of  life  may  try  to  buUd  around 

As  far  back  as  the  War  between  the  States,  sons  of  Wisconsin 
were  hailed  as  "men  of  iron  "  Soldiers  of  the  Badger  State  always 
Eo  into  batue  inspired  and  may  they  never  return  vanquished^ 
In  the  World  War.  you.  my  comrades,  won  the  admiration  of 
vcur  friends  and  elicited  the  praise  of  our  AlUes.  Tbe  French 
awarded  you  lh«  Croix  d«  Guerre  with  Palm  and  upon  you  appro- 
priately conferred  tUe  tlUe  of  "Les  Terrlbles"— the  terror-striking 
men  You.  the  "iron  Jaws"  of  1917  18.  were  indeed  th«  worthy 
successors  of  the  Iron  Brigade  of  1801-65. 


Many  of  your  comrades  of  the  Thlrtv-second  Division  paid  with 
their  precloias  lives  during  the  World  War  ordeal  More  than  3.0OO 
of  them  were  klUed  in  action  or  died  from  wounds  received  m 
battle  No  National  Guard  Division  has  matched  these  sacrlGces. 
Today  the  present  members  carry  on  the  old  traditions;  and  to 
signify  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  '•Brigade  of  Iron 
the  gunners  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Field  Artillery 
bear  on  their  shield  the  reminder.  -Catervac  Serreae. 

In  emphasizing  the  Thirty-second  Division.  I  am  not  overlooking 
the  other  organizations  In  which  men  of  Wisconsin  conducted 
themselves  so  gallantly— the  Cu&ter  Division,  or  the  Eighty -fllth. 
which  upheld  the  Stars  and  Stripes  In  northern  Russia  and  the 
Rainbow,  or  the  Fortv-second  Division,  which  fought  In  so  many 
sectors  en  the  western  front.  Then  there  were  the  7.000  replace- 
ments, captains  and  privates  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twcnty- 
elKhth  Infantry,  who  were  transferred  In  March  1918  to  the  First 
D1-.  islon.  to  share  with  pre-World  War  Regulars  the  brunt  of  many 
Important  battles. 

You  m  MUwaukee.  are  familiar  with  the  military  accomplLsh- 
ments'of  your  citizens  during  the  World  War  and  we  who  have 
occasion  to  review  them,  rote  them  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Twenty-one  of  our  Milwaukee  comrades  were  awarded  the  "««*»?- 
eulshed  Scnlcc  Cross  I  doubt  whether  such  a  record  can  be 
equaled  In  any  city  of  your  size  Their  heroism  was  confined 
neither  to  rank.  race,  nor  religion  The  roll  of  honor  carries  not 
only  such  names  as  Douglas  MacArthur.  the  brilliant  brigadier 
general,  who  later  rose  to  Chief  of  Staff,  and  WlUlam  Mitchell, 
who  led  our  air  forces  In  Prance,  but  alfo  that  of  P\-t  Elroy 
Bub  and  Corp.  John  Kochanik  and  Sgt  Albert  B  Brown.  Most 
of  these  DSC  men  were  born  in  Wisconsin  but  Klmon  Karclls. 
who  came  from  Greece,  and  Steve  Kubackl  from  Germany  and 
Vinton  Pawel  from  RuMla;  they.  too.  proved  of  equal  worth 
m  combat.  Though  I  have  not  the  time  to  recall  all  of  their 
citations.  I  feel  that  Vinton  Pawels  Is  worthy  of  special  emphasis. 
Here  was  a  supply  sergeant  who  properly  belonged  near  the  kitch- 
ens behind  the  lines,  who,  when  the  crisis  came,  went  forward 
Into  battle  and  when  the  officers  were  killed,  personally  led  the 
atUtck.     His  Citation  speaks  for  itself: 

•As  supply  sergeant  of  his  company,  he  voluntarily  and  fearlessly 
led  a  platoon  of  his  company  in  an  attack  on  St.  Amand  Farm 
at  the  Solssons-Paris  Ro.-.d.  spurring  his  men  on  to  their  objec- 
tives under  Intense  machine-gun  fire.  His  company  officers  having 
been  killed  woxmded.  or  called  to  higher  tmlts.  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  his  company,  frequently  e-Tposlng  himself  to  heavy  enemy 
fire  during  Its  reorganization  and  preparation  for  a  renewal  oi 
the  advance.  On  July  20-21  he  again  led  his  company  In  the 
assault  Inspiring  his  men  by  his  utter  disregard  of  personal  safety, 
maintaining  constant  liaison  with  his  flanks  and  with  his  battalion 
commander,  refusing  repeatedly  to  be  evacuated,  although  severely 
and  painfully  wounded  by  ehrapnel.  untU  relieved  on  July  22  by 
a  commissioned  officer." 

Proud  as  we  are  of  the  exploits  of  Sergeant  Pawel,  and  the 
other  heroes  with  and  without  decoration,  you  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  never  again  will  be  called  upon  to  cite  men  for  valor 
on  the  field  of  battle.  We  do  not  want  war.  but  who  in  the 
world   of   today  would   be   so   bold    a3   to   say    we    may   never    fight 

again?  «j      ♦ 

If  the  call  should  ever  come  In  our  lifetime.  I  am  confldent 
that  the  present  generation  will  meet  Its  patriotic  duty  with  the 
same  fervor,  the  same  energy,  and  the  same  devotion  that  you. 
my  comrades,  displayed  in  1917  18  I  have  full  confidence  in  our 
youth  and  in  their  lovalty  to  American  Ideals.  And  why  not? 
Most  of  them  come  from  American  homes,  yes;  homes  of  Legion- 
naires. If  you  will,  where  the  Ideals  of  our  country  are  incul- 
cated in  the  cradle,  nurtured  through  childhood  and  sustained 
through  adolescence.  The  young  men  and  young  women  of 
America  have  their  feet  firmly  on  the  ground.  They  have  level 
heads  to  guide  them  In  a  crisis.  They  can  be  trusted  to  carry 
on  our  cherished  traditions.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  who  have 
drifted  away  from  our  concepts  and  have  been  won  over  to  alien 
doctrines,  but  they  represent  an  Infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
cross  section  of  American  youth;  and.  many  of  them.  too.  will 
return  to  the  fold  when  their  adolescence  ripens  to  full  maturity. 
We  had  some  of  their  prototype  in  our  own  generation  before 
1917  18.  You  rememljer  them.  I  am  stire.  but  when  the  test 
came  most  of  them  stood  with  us.  shoulder  to  shoulder.  I  there- 
fore have  no  mLsgUmgs  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of 
youth  of  our  countr>'. 

But  I  do  have  some  doubts  about  their  ability  to  meet  the 
rcqulremenU  of  modem  combat.  The  modem  soldier  must  be 
not  only  a  disciplined  fic;hler  but  a  skilled  mechanic.  He  must 
have  a  firm  grasp  of  the  powers  and  the  capabilities  of  his 
weapons,  as  well  as  the  strength  and  the  courage  to  use  them 
efBclently  and  IntelMpcntly  Guns,  tanks,  planes,  and  the  other 
numerous  battle  accessories  today  call  for  craftsmen  skilled  In 
handling  machines.  a3  well  as  fighters  bred  In  discipline.  Any 
ordinary  chauffeur  can  drive  a  car.  but  the  pilot  of  a  heavy  tank 
I  who  must  traverse  varied  terrain,  climb  over  steep  hills,  drivo 
through  thick  forests,  wade  across  deep  gullies,  and  speed  across 
wide  open  fields  while  f-anes  from  above  and  artillery  from  the 
flank  shower  him  with  a  deadly  spray,  must  Indeed  be  a  mechanic 
In  arms. 

This  is  only  one  side  of  the  demand  for  skill.  Behind  cur  planes, 
our  tanks,  our  trucks,  and  all  of  our  modem,  delicate  engines  of 
war   la   tixe   manual   dex:eruy   of   our    industrial    mechanic.       For 
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the  production  of  otir  war  equlpnaent  and  our  munitions  In  our 
civilian  factories  we  must  look  to  deft  bands.  Where  and  how 
are  we  going  to  obtain  this  skill? 

In  an  article  In  our  own  American  Legion  magazine  of  Novem- 
ber 1939  entitled  "Geared  to  Go,"  I  pointed  out  the  need  for  voca- 
tional training  In  our  high  achooU  m  an  exoeUent  means  of  meeting 
threatened  deficiencies  lu  skilled  labor.  As  always.  American  Legion 
comrades  responded. 

Here,  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  you  have  done  an  admirable  )ob 
In  developing  skilled  labor.  You  were  one  of  the  first  communltlee 
in  this  coimtry  to  appreciate  the  need  for  and  the  value  of  public 
vocational  education. 

This  civic  enterprise  has  brotight  your  community  many  Indus- 
trial advantages;  and  the  Milwaukee  Vocational  School  has  grown 
with  Its  added  responslbllltlee.  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  In 
saying  to  you  that  we,  who  are  Interested  In  vocational  training 
of  otir  youth,  regard  the  Milwaukee  Vocational  School  as  one  of 
the  best  In  the  world.  It  affords  educational  opportunities  for 
tboae  who  wish  to  Improve  themaelvee  whll#  working,  for  thoee 
who  much  re-educate  themselvfs  vocationaUy  because  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  their  craft,  for  thoee  who  enter  Into  apprenticeship, 
and  for  the  boys  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  Job  prior 
to  entering  Industry.  All  courses  of  Instruction  m  this  institution 
are  arranged  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  faculty  and  based 
upon  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Industry  of  the  city  In  which 
the  students  live  and  where  they  mtnt  be  employed. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  vocational  training  without  paying 
my  respects  to  Dr.  R  L  Cooley.  director  of  the  Milwaukee  Voca- 
tional School,  who  recently  resigned  his  office  because  of  111  health. 
Dr.  Cooley  has  a  national  reputation  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  voca- 
tional education  throughout  the  United  States.  You.  In  Milwaukee, 
have  apprecUted  his  value  In  time  of  peace.  We.  In  the  War 
Department,  called  upon  him  during  the  World  War  as  the  adviser 
on  educational  work  In  the  Motor  Transport  Corps.  The  spirit 
that  he  Injected  Into  the  Milwaukee  Vocational  School  Is  expressed 
in  motto  after  motto  that  leaders  of  edtxratlonal  training  through- 
out the  country  have  adopted.  Here  are  a  few  of  his  well-known 
sayings,  famUlar  perhaps  to  400,000  of  you  who  had  the  prlvUege  of 
attending  his  school : 

"The  teacher  has  not  taught  until  the  student  has  learned. 
"I  would  rather  Improve  a  fellow's  attitude  than  his  arithmetic. 
"Ignorance  Is  not  a  cure  for  anytiiing. 

"If  you  begin  to  build  badly  at  the  bottom,  you've  got  to  take 
what  you  are  going  to  get  at  the  top. 

"Human  Junk  Is  so  expensive  we  must  quit  making  It  " 
Important   as   Is  the   public   vocational   program   as   a   means  of 
developing  the  deftness  of  the  hands  of  our  young  naen.  there  are 
other  important  ways  of  increasing  the  reservoir  of  skilled  labor 
In  America     Let  me  mention  a  few. 

Manufacturing  establishments  can  give  formal  apprenticeship 
courses  in  accordance  with  the  mlnlmtim  standards  adopted  by  the 
Federal   Committee   of   Apprentice  Training. 

Industry  can  provide  on-the-job  training  supplemented  by  train- 
ing extension  courses  In  related  subjects  in  public  vocational 
schools  for  employed  semiskilled  labor  to  Increase  Its  usefulness. 
We  can  train  skUled  craftsmen  to  become  supervisors  and  leaders. 
State  vocational  educational  systems  can  be  of  help  In  providing 
trained  foremen,  conference  leaders,  and  Uistructors  for  teacher- 
training  courses.  Technical  nien  and  young  college  graduates 
can  be  developed  to  design  and  produce  the  machinery  that  the 
modem  age  demands. 

Most  Important  of  all.  we  must  bring  back  to  our  youth  the 
spirit  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  In  the  days  of  our  pioneers,  men 
boasted  of  their  dexterity.  They  took  a  keen  deUght  In  their  handi- 
work and  found  happiness  and  diversion  In  their  manioal  skill. 
They  shod  their  own  horses  and  wrought  their  own  wagons.  They 
wove  their  own  cloth  and  built  their  own  homes.  They  took  pride 
In  their  artisans.  They  respected  their  craftsmen.  Every  member 
Of  society,  even  among  those  who  entered  the  professions  learned  to 
use  his  hands.  There  was  a  dignity  to  labor  which  gave  It  a  worthy 
rank  In  the  life  of  the  American  pioneer. 

Later  generations  maintained  this  attitude.  They  developed  for 
America  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  sklUed  workers,  who 
made  possible  otir  indusUlal  supremacy  and  created  our  unparalleled 

prosperity . 

Today,  however,  the  specter  of  an  actual  shortage  of  skilled  labor 
in  certain  crafts  and  occupations  has  i^peared  That  situation 
we  must  correct.  I  have  outUned  for  you  a  number  of  projects 
Which  properly  developed,  can  return  Ubor  to  lu  old  dlgiiity. 
The  deft  hands  and  level  heads  of  the  youth  of  America  must  be 
mobilized  to  retain  for  us  and  for  otir  chUdren  the  high  pinnacle  of 
success  and  happiness  that  we  now  enjoy. 

The  futixre  of  America,  In  peace  and  In  war.  rests  largely  upon 
the  courage,  the  character,  the  discipline,  the  poise,  and  the  balance 
of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  America.  Their  lives,  their 
Jobs  their  careers,  and  their  attitude  toward  our  Institutions  depend 
on  the  training  we  give  them  today.  We  must  win  In  them  a 
desire  to  adhere  to  the  Ideals  of  courage,  of  perseverance,  of  tol- 
erance, of  Uberty,  and  to  the  dignity  of  labor.  .   ^    ,  ^  „ 

Skilled  m  hand,  brave  In  heart,  and  strong  In  mind,  let  us  all 
move  forward  to  a  happy  and  united  America,  with  you,  Wisconsin 
Legionnaires.  In  the  vanguard  of  our  progress 

And  finally  my  ctjmrades  of  the  American  Legion— you  who  since 
the  days  of  1917-18  have  preached  the  gospel  of  a  sound  national 


preptaredness — may  I  urge  you  to  continue  your  eflTorta  for  a  sound 
pohcy  of  adequate  national  defense.  It  Is  the  most  certain  road 
toward  peace  And  when  I  speak  of  preparedness.  I  refer,  not  only 
to  the  sinews  of  battle — money,  men.  and  munitions — but  to  ti>e 
thoughts,  the  attitudes,  and  the  aspirations  of  our  people.  Peace 
Is  a  spiritual  desire.  It  comes,  not  from  the  ability  to  use  force  for 
aggression  but  to  fall  back  upon  It  for  protection. 

We  must  have  a  combination  of  the  power  of  self-defense  and  a 
policy  of  peaceful  arrangement  of  our  affairs. 

We  want  peace  in  America  so  that  our  children  may  enjoy  the 
prlvelege  of  play  and  recreation,  our  young  men  the  opportimlty 
for  self-expression,  and  our  mature  nM;n  and  women  the  assurance 
of  contentment  and  security.  Toward  these  objectives  we  should 
eternally  strive.  Let  mm  keep  our  country  free  from  the  scourges  of 
war  which  are  destroying  the  Old  World.  Let  us  make  of  America 
an  abiding  place  for  the  civilization  of  the  world — a  land  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Federal  Revenue  Collections  and  Expenditures  in 

Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28,  1940 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  dasrs 
when  many  of  the  States  of  this  Union  look  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  aid  and  assistance  in  matters  that  should 
always  remain  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  States  them- 
selves. It  is  well  to  look  about  us  to  see  if  there  remain  any 
of  the  States  which  recognize  the  obligations  of  their  sov- 
ereignty. I  have  the  great  honor  to  represent  one  such 
State — ^Missouri. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  $639,969,502 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  for  various  activities  from  March 
1933  to  Jime  1939  and  $32,000,000  for  recovery  and  relief 
in  the  7  months  to  February  1.  1940.  Missouri  can  still 
claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  State  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  single  exception  of  California,  that  pays 
Into  the  Federal  Treasury  more  than  it  takes  out. 

Internal  revenue  collections  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
from  March  1933  to  December  1939  amounted  to  more  than 
$669,000,000.  In  addition  to  this  sum  there  were  other 
amoimts  paid  by  Missouri  firms  and  individuals  In  the  form 
of  customs  duties  which  are  diflflcult  to  segregate,  since  Mis- 
souri is  not  separately  listed  as  a  customs-collecting  district. 
Although  Federal  revenue  collections  from  Missouri  ex- 
ceeded Federal  expenditures  in  Missouri  by  millions  of 
dollars,  the  situation  In  the  neighboring  State  of  Kansas  was 
quite  the  opposite.  During  this  same  7-year  period  the 
Federal  Government  was  spending  $444,106,786  in  Kansas 
and  collecting  in  revenue  only  $136,625,326. 

In  Illinois  the  Federal  Government  collected  $2,394,890,811 
in  revenue  and  spent  only  $1,308,374,980. 

FoUovsrlng  Is  an  Illustration  of  how  the  money  was  spent 
In  Missouri  and  what  it  was  spent  for.  During  the  period 
from  March  4.  1933.  to  June  30.  1939.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's expenditures  in  Missouri  can  be  listed  as  follows: 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration $98. 836.  9«8 

Farm  Security  Administration ,Z-SS?J? 

ClvU   Works   Administration in  rf?"  inn 

Civilian    Conservation    Corps IfXni'Sia 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads ^. tlSSi  !«a 

Public   Works    Administration. ^  .Sfxii  Sol 

Work   Projects  AdmlnisUatlon — 1»6,  a+C.  ©26 

Social   Security   Act g  m?' ^ 

Public  buildings  (Treasury) '  I»o  I^i 

Soil  conservation ~ ,  lia 

lAnd-utllizaUon   program ,.?'??? 

Agriculture   experimental    stations kto' A^n 

Agrlctilture  extension  work ,!:•  212 

Agrtctiltural  and  mechanical  arts IIXqI 

Porest  funds i?' bT« 

Forest   Service   roads ^i  V^ 

Rivers,    harbors,    flood   control '  l4o  ^ 

Vocatloiial  education. ~ - om.jsn 
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rmt^  St»t««  Etrployment  Service 2^7 

f-t*te  Home  for  Siilloni  and  Soldiers --  .-Z  „", 

Federal    Surplus   Commodities   Corpor»Uon T  ^nn^n 

National  Guard - lifrnafi? 

Veterans    Adm.nLstration An  ii«  «ah 

Vanoua   mijcellaneoua   projects _____[. 

Total  expenditure*  on  ca-'h  ba»t« 629.969.503 

The  Item  on  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  Is  on 
a  cash-value  basis.  The  Item  in  regard  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Is  Tor  the  fiscal  year  1939  only. 

rzOZKAL    LOAMS    CIXJ&ID    IM     MISSOtTU 

m  nddlllon  to  the  cash  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmont  in  Mi.-isourl  Just  menticned.  Federal  loans  in  the 
amount  of  $267.631391  were  closed  during  the  same  7-year 
period,  as  follows: 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation - 'S^  21Man 

Tfnn\    Credit    Administration To  fl?' 7la 

Commodity  Credit  Corpt)r;»ilon_ J,   la^  ^o^ 

Farm  Security  Adminiatrauon.. 2X  \t\ 

Patm  Tcnni-.t  Purchase  Act   (1939  only) ^,  i^o 

Rural    Elrctrincalion   Admlnu' ration. o' ^ol' n^- 

Publ:c  Work.*  AdinHiUUallon  lo*ii« ^  ^,   XX^ 

Jlonie  Owners  Loan  Ccrporauon  and  Treasury.  1939.. -  *|  TZ, 

Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation. - li' qqt 

Disaster    Loan    Corporation «  a?7' «?a 

Pc<lcral    Reserve   Board - 3.417.63^ 


ToUl  M.ssourl  loans  to  June  30.  1939 287.051,891 

During  this  same  period  the  Federal  Government  insured 
loans  in  Missouri  in  the  amount  of  $18,170,590  under  the 
Federal  housing  program,  title  I.  and  $49,507,197  under  the 
Federal  Housing  Act.  title  II.  the  total  amount  thus  insured 
being  $67,677,787. 

With  the  expenditures  for  veterans  not  Included  for  the 
l\scal  year  of  1939.  the  grand  total  xmder  the  headings  of 
'Grants."  "Loans  closed."  and  "Loans  Insured."  for  Missouri 
In  the  period  from  March  4.  1933.  to  June  20.  1939.  amounts 

to  $965,399,180. 

Thiis,  we  can  examine  the  record  and  see  that  Missouri 
has  been  the  recipient  of  vast  sums  of  money  under  the  Pod- 
era  1  program.  And  yet  our  State  has  put  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  a  greater  amount,  giving  Missouri  the  distLnction 
of  Ix'ing  the  only  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  with  the 
single  exception  of  California  that  pays  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  an  amount  which  is  greater  than  the  amount  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  State. 


Employee  Earnings  Under  Old-Age  and  Survivors' 
Insurance  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^ —  or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1940 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  information  of  the 
Members  I  wish  to  discuss  the  status  of  records  of  employee 
earnings  under  the  old-age  and  survivors'  insiu-ance  pro- 
gram which  is  under  consideration  in  this  bill. 

Benefits  under  the  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  pro- 
gram are  based  upon  the  worker  s  previous  earnings  in  cov- 
ered employment.  The  worker,  when  employed,  pays  his 
pay-roll  tax  contributions  upon  these  earnings;  simultane- 
ously, his  employer  pays  a  similar  tax  on  his  total  pay  roll. 
Both  in  the  collection  of  the  pay-roll  tax  contributions,  and 
subsequently  when  the  worker  dies  or  retires,  in  calculating 
the  benefits  due  to  him  or  to  his  survivors,  a  record  of  his 
earnings  is  essential.  This  record  of  each  Insured  worker's 
earnings  is  built  up  from  the  employer's  tax  returns.  Each 
quarter — four  times  a  year — each  employer  covered  by  the 
FWeral  Insurance  Contributions  Act  Is  required  to  submit  a 
return  giving  the  name,  identifying  account  number,  and 
wages  earned  by  each  of  his  employees  (see  Exhibit  A.  Form 
SS-la).     These  returns  are  foi warded,  along  with  the  taxes 


due.  to  the  local  collector  of  internal  revenue.  The  collector 
separates  the  tax  payments  from  the  return  and  then  for- 
wards the  information  relative  to  the  ccirnings  of  each  indi- 
vidual employee  to  the  Bureau  cf  Old-A^e  and  Survivors 
Insurance  of  the  Sccial  Security  Board.  This  Bureau,  upon 
receiving  these  employer's  rcturr.s.  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
modern  mechanical  accounting  equipment,  transfers  this 
data  relative  to  each  employees  earnings  to  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual in-surance  account. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  employers  would,  at  the  start, 
experience  some  diCBculty  in  accurately  reporting  employees' 
wages.    This  situation  has  new  been  corrected  to  such  an 
extent  that  employers'  rcpoits  are.  for  the  most  part,  wholly 
adequate  for  properly  maintaining  the  employee  wage  rec- 
ords.    For  example,  employers  reported  about  10  percent  of 
all  employee  wage  items  in  1937  without  the  essential  identi- 
fying account  numbers.    In   1933.  the  proportion  of  items 
Incompletely  reported  (I.  e.,  without  account  numbers)   was 
reduced  to  3.53  percent;   and  in  1939.  to  2  47  percent.     Si- 
multaneously, the  number  of  items  reported  by  employers 
with  misspelled  names,  or  transposed  digits  in  the  account 
number,  has  been  reduced.    This  improvement  In  employer 
reporting  new  permits  the  identification  of  all  but  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  Items  currently  as  they  are  received. 
The  so-called  John  Doe  cards  are  employee  wage  Items 
that  are  recorded  on  alphabetically  filed  cards  (exhibit  B) 
and  posted  to  employer  U-dgers  (exhibit  C>.  rather  than  to 
individual  employee  ledgers.     They  have  not  been  posted  to 
the  employee- ledger  accounts  because  employers  have  made 
incomplete  or  inaccurate  reports  of  the  employee's  name  or 
identifying  account  number.    These  items  have  been  reported 
either  without  correct  account  numbers,  or  names,  or  with 
such  omissions,  misspellings,  or  transpositions  as  to  prevent 
their  immediate  posting  to  the  employee  accounts. 

When  there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  recording  a  worker's  social 
security  account  number  on  the  employer's  report,  or  when 
the  number  is  lacking  entirely,  the  matter  is  immediately 
taken  up  with  the  employer  who  reported  the  employee's 
earnings.  Such  a  situation  may  arise  because  a  worker  fails 
to  give  his  number  to  his  employer,  because  of  the  illegibility 
of  the  name  reported,  because  the  employee  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Board  worics  under  a  name  different  from 
that  shown  en  his  account  number  card,  or  because  there 
has  been  a  mistake  in  the  reporting  of  the  account  number 
or  of  the  name. 

The  suspension  of  any  item,  pending  complete  identifica- 
tion, does  not  permanently  jeopardize  the  employee's  chance 
of  getting  the  full  amount  of  his  benefits.  These  suspended 
items  are  posted  to  alphabetically  filed  cards  and  to  employer 
ledgers  and,  hence,  are  always  available  for  reference  when 
any  employee's  claim  is  filed,  or  when  he  inquires  as  to  the 
status  of  his  insurance  account.  Many  of  these  items  are 
being  posted  to  the  individual  employee  accovmts  daily  as  the 
result  of  their  reference  to  the  Boards  files,  and  the  reference 
of  these  items  to  the  reporting  employers  for  correction  or 
completion. 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  repeatedly  invited  employees 
to  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  their  respective  old-age  insur- 
ance accounts.  To  date,  mere  than  300.000  such  inquiries 
have  been  received  and  promptly  answered.  The  answers  to 
these  thousands  of  employee  inquiries  demonstrate  to  those 
employees  who  have  inquired  the  substantial  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  these  records.  The  Board  is  continuing, 
throuf;h  the  press,  through  posters,  throuKh  placards  in 
streetcars,  and  through  radio  statements,  to  innte  employees 
to  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  their  accounts  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  doubts  engendered  by  inaccurate  publicity  are  al- 
layed. Furthermore,  on  the  ba.-^is  of  these  wape  records,  the 
Board  has  already  paid  more  than  $27,000,000  in  claims,  with- 
out challenge.  No  individual  has  ytt  indicated  that  he  has 
been  deprived  of  benefits  or  received  smaller  benefits  than 
he  was  entitled  to  because  of  inaccurate  records  of  employee 
earnings. 

Diu-ing  the  calendar  years  1937  and  1933.  employers  re- 
ported earnings  for  their  employees  of  $55,089,827,734.  As  of 
March  1,  1940,  $390,563,200  in  wages  were  stUl  in  suspense. 


In  short,  only  0.71  percent,  or  less  than  three-quarters  of 
1  cent  of  each  dollar  of  wages  reported  by  all  employers,  re- 
main In  suspense.  Moreover,  since  the  Identification  of  these 
items  Is  a  continuing  process,  this  small  proportion  is  being 
steadily  reduced. 

The  employee  wage  items  reported  by  employers  for  1939 
have  not  as  yet  been  completely  processed.  The  fourth- 
quarter  tax  returns  were  not  due  until  February  1.  However. 
sufBcient  work  has  been  accomplished  so  that  substantial 
samples  are  available.  These  show  that  of  the  wage  items 
reported  for  1939.  the  proportion  of  incompletely  and  incor- 
rectly reported  wage  Items  is  nmning  substantially  below 
that  for  previous  years,  with  corresponding  improvement  in 
our  records. 

With  respect  to  costs,  the  efUciency  of  the  wage-record 
system  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  at  no 
time  has  exceeded  20  cents  per  annum  per  employee  ac- 
count. Moreover,  this  cost  is  being  steadily  reduced.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1940.  it  is  estimated,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
these  empl03ree  earnings  accounts  will  approximate  18  cents 
per  annimi  per  account.  The  over-all  efficiency  of  the 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that,  while  the  experts  who  assisted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  old-age  insurance  system  estimated  the 
annual  coct  of  administration  would  exceed  8  percent  of  the 
annual  pay-roll  tax  collections,  the  actual  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  and  all  other  expenses  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  participating  in  the 
administration  of  this  program  has  been  less  than  5  percent. 


**Equal  Justice  Under  Law" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28, 1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law" 
is  the  legend  inscribed  in  marble  over  the  porUl  of  the  home 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  has  been  the  faithful  guardian  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed,  as  well  as  the  protector  of  the  rights 
of  the  prosperous,  the  wealthy. 

Unfortimately.  apparently  yielding  to  the  implied  threat 
carried  in  the  tricky  scheme  to  destroy  its  Integrity  by  adding 
subservient  Justices,  recent  decisions  of  the  Court  have  indi- 
cated that  it  is  disposed  to  shirk  its  responsibility  as  the 
protector  of  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
our  Constitution,  and  to  uphold  the  enactments  of  Congress, 
no  matter  how  unjust  or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  our 
Constitution  those  laws  may  be. 

This  change  in  the  attitude  of  our  Supreme  Court  renders  it 
all  the  more  necessary  that  the  peoide  send  to  Congress  only 
those  Representatives  who  possess  the  desire,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  courage  to  withstand  the  demands  of  special  groups; 
to  resist  the  attempts  to  change  our  form  of  government; 
and  to  preserve  for  those  who  come  after  Lincoln's  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  tlie  people,  and  for  the  people;  a  gov- 
ernment not  of  men  but  of  law,  and  under  which  all  may 
receive  equal  justice  under. law. 

That  in  recent  years  a  determined  and  all  too  successful 
effort  has  been  made  to  destroy  our  form  of  government  can- 
not be  denied  by  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

U  the  words  and  the  acts  of  the  present  administration  be 
traced  and  the  results  be  weighed  against  the  background  of 
our  history  and  our  constitutional  liberties,  it  will  be  found 
that,  instead  of  a  skillful  weaving  into  the  protective  mantle 
of  our  Constitution  of  new,  brighUy  colored  and  strengthening 
strands  of  Improved  procedure  to  preserve  the  whole,  it  has 
been  attempting  to  supplant  the  homesptm  cloak  which  has 
protected  us  for,  to,  these  many  years,  with  another,  an 


outworn  and  shoddy  robe  worn  by  the  dictators  and  which 
gives  no  protection  to  the  common  people  from  either  the 
chilling  blasts  of  nazl-ism  or  the  consuming  fires  of  commu- 
nism; from  the  acts  of  a  Hitler  ot  the  firing  squads  of  a  Stalin. 
The  charge  is  here  deliberately  made  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  followed  a  coiurse: 

(a)  Which  will  bring  national  bankruptcy. 

(b)  Which  has  contril>uted  to  the  causes  of  unemployment. 

(c)  Which  has  (1)  worked  Injustice  to  employers;  (2) 
deprived  them  of  free  speech  and  a  free  ixeas. 

(d)  Whicli  has  (1)  interfered  with  the  right  of  emptosrees 
to  work;  (2>  prevented  them  from  bargaining  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing. 

(e)  Whicli  has  deprived  both  employee  and  employer  of 
(1)  the  constitutional  right  to  due  process  of  law,  including 
the  right  to  be  confronted  by  the  witnetacs  who  give  evidence 
against  him:  (2)  the  right  of  cross-examination;  (3)  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial. 

(f)  And  which  tends  to  overthrow  our -form  of  government 
and  create  a  dictatorship. 

A  Dirrvr  nrro  hatiowai  BAi»K«t»FiCT 
The  President,  knowing  the  result  of  his  actions,  is  Inten- 
tionally following  a  course  which  he  said  would  lead  our 
Nation  into  national  bankruptcy. 

The  purpose  of  the  President's  advisers,  to  whom  he  has 
apparently  rrtelded.  was  clearly  stated  in  1934  by  that  dis- 
tinguished student  and  accurate  observer  of  national  affairs. 
Bainbrldge  Colby,  Alison's  Secretary  of  State,  when  he  made 
the  statement: 

It  li  openly  charged,  and  indeed  admlitad,  that  a  substantial 
number  of  the  President's  Immediate  advisers  are  not  desirous  of 
buBlncM  revival,  teellcg  that  to  prolong  the  depreaaVon  wlU  produce 
a  better  psy  :hologlcal  background  tor  Um  proaecutlon  or  their 
reTOlutlonary  designs.  The  overturn  of  our  InsUtuUons,  Including 
the  Constitution,  Is  their  avowed  goal. 

The  Pres:dent  knew  the  nature  of  otu"  national  illness. 
He  knew  th<j  danger  of  excessive  spending,  of  deficit  borrow- 
ing. He  was  aware  of  the  remedy.  He  aslced  itte  privilege 
of  administering  it. 

Let  me  quote  his  words: 

On  September  9.  1931.  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 

We  dont  kiiow  what  the  future  holds  for  us.  This  depreaaton 
is  today's  protxlem.  •  •  •  I  think  moet  of  us  are  agreed,  too, 
that  we  caxinot  and  mtist  not  borrow  against  the  future  to 
meet  it. 

On  July  30,  1932,  at  Albany.  N.  Y.; 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  atop  borrowing  to  meet  continuing 

deficits. 

•  •••••• 

Revenues  must  cover  expenditures  by  one  means  or  another. 
Any  govemir-.ent,  like  any  family,  can  for  a  year  spend  a  little 
more  than  It  earns  But  you  and  I  know  that  a  continuation  of 
that  habit  means  the  poorhouae. 

Speaking  of  the  Nation,  in  October  of  1932,  at  Pittsburgh, 
Candidate  Roosevelt  said: 

If,  in  somr  crisis.  It  lives  beyond  Its  income  for  a  year  or  two. 
It  can  usually  borrow  temporarily   on   reasonable   terms. 

But  If  llki;  a  spendthrift,  it  throws  discretion  to  the  winds,  la 
willing  to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  spending,  extends  lu  taxing 
to  the  limit  of  the  people's  power  to  pay  and  contUiues  to  pile  up 
deficits.  It  Is  on  the  road  to  bsmkruptcy. 

Again,  on  March  10,  1933,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  he 

said: 

Too  often  In  recent  history  liberal  govemmenU  have  been 
wrecked  on  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  policy.  We  must  avoid  this 
danger. 

On  September  29,  1932,  at  Sioux  aty.  Iowa,  Candidate 
Roosevelt  had  said: 

I  accuse  tlie  present  administration  of  being  the  greatest  spend- 
ine  admlnlsiratlon  in  peacetimes  in  all  our  history-— one  which 
hM  plied  bureau  on  bureau,  commission  on  commlselon.  and  haa 
failed  to  anticipate  the  dire  needs  or  reduced  earning  power  o< 
the  people.  Bureaus  and  buieaucraU  have  been  retained  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer.  ^^     ^     ^     ^      ^      ,        4,w_ 

On  mv  Dart  I  ask  vou  to  assign  to  me  the  task  of  reducing  the 
annual  operating  exjienses  of  the  National  Government. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  March  10,  1933,  he  said: 

V/ith  the  utmost  seriousness.  I  point  out  to  the  CongrMs  the 
nrrfiuU^Wt  of  this  fact   I  that  Uiere  had  been  deficits  In  the 
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Honvrr  «dm!rlstr«tlonl  upon  otir  national  economy  It  has  con- 
tributed to  the  recent  collapae  of  our  bunJcmij  structure.  It  has 
accentuated  the  stagnation  of  the  economic  hie  of  car  people.  It 
has  added  to  the  rank*  of  the  unemployed  Our  Govcnimcn-a 
house  18  not  In  order  and  for  many  reaacns  no  effective  act.on 
ha^  been  taken  to  restore  It  to  order. 

We  must  move  with  a  direct  and  resolute  purpose  no"W.  The 
Members  of  the  Con-ress  and  I  are  pledged  to  Immediate  economy. 

I  am  therefore  aesumlng  that  you  and  I  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment aa  to  tb«  urgent  necessity,  and  my  constitutional  duty  is  to 
advwe  you  a«  to  the  methods  for  obtaUilng  drastic  retreuchmen; 

1  am  not  apeaklng  to  you  In  general  terms.  I  am  pointing  out  a 
definite  roiul. 

Prior  to  that  time,  on  the  19th  day  of  October  1932.  at 
Pittsburgh,  he  said: 

I  regard  reduction  In  Federal  spending  aa  one  of  the  inoet  Im- 
portant IsBuea  of  thU  campaign.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  the  m<Mt 
direct  and  effecUve  contribution  tliat  Government  can  make  to 
busiueos 

In  1932  he  also  said: 

It  la  my  pledge  and  promise  that  this  dangerous  kind  of  Animc- 
ine  Shall  be  stepped  and  that  rigid  governmental  economy  shall 
be  forced  by  a  stem  and  unremitting  administration  policy  of 
living  within  our  Income.  j 

Aware  of  the  nature  of  our  illness.  Jmo^ng  the  remedy.  I 
having  promised  to  apply  it.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
broke  faith  with  the  people  of  this  country,  repudiated  hit 
party  platform,  deliberately  entered  upon,  and  has  consist- 
enUy  foUowed.  a  program  of  wasteful  spending  of  borrowed 
money.  Ttnd  has  recklessly  followed  the  course  of  borrowing 
against  the  future  to  meet  present-day  needs,  after  having 
told  us  that  such  a  course  would  send  us  as  a  Nation  to  the 
pcorhouse  and  into  national  bankruptcy. 

•Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  By  his 
acts  must  the  President  be  judged.  I 

Having  told  us  in  1932  that  continuing  deficits  would 
bankrupt  us.  that  cur  only  remedy  was  to  live  within  our 
income,  that  the  only  way  by  which  we  could  safely  accom- 
plish that  was  to  reduce  Government  employees.  Government 
bureaus.  Federal  expenditures,  he  will  have  deliberately  and 
with  his  eyes  open,  at  the  end  of  his  second  term,  by  more  j 
than  $5,000,000,000.  doubled  our  national  debt.  I 

National  bankruptcy,  which  his  poUcy  is  bound  to  bring 
about.  wUl  inevitably  be  fcUowed  by  the  bankruptcy  of  mU- 
lions  of  individuals,  of  thousands  of  corporations.  Individual 
and  national  bankruptcy  means  suffering  and  privation— an 
ideal  background  fcr  the  overthrow  of  an  existing  govern- 
ment; the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship. 

THX  AOMIKIST«ATIO»t    HAS  CONTmitrTn)  TO  THX   CATTSIS   OF  TTNTMFLOT- 

MENT 

The  President  advised  us  that  the  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  borrowed  money  was  "a  brake  on  any  return 
to  normal  business  acUvlty;"  that  it  "added  to  the  ranks  of 
the  xmemployed."  and  his  own  deficit  spending  during  the 
past  7  years  has  demonstrated  the  truthfulness  of  his  con- 
tention, for  unemplojTnent  has  not  been  solved. 

On  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  the  millions  who  have  been 
Riven  Jobs  through  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  we  are 
now  told  that  the  unemployed  number  somewhere  between 
nine  and  thirteen  million. 

TH«  ADMINTSraATTOKS  COtrtSI  HAS  WORKED  INJUSTTCl  TO  IMPLOTERS 

osraivxD  thsjh  or  mn  speech  and  a  i-ree  naiiis 
The  Sational  Labor  Relations  Act 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Libor  Relations  Act  was  to 
lessen  the  causes  of  industrial  disputes  affecting  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  E\'ery  law.  to  justify  its  existence, 
must  apply  equally  to  all  those  who  come  under  its  operation. 

The  national  labor  relations  law  prescribes  many  acts 
which.  If  done  by  employers,  are  declared  to  be  unfair  labor 
practices.  It  In  no  way  prohibits  or  punishes  as  unfair  labor 
pracUces  acts  of  employees  which  injure  or  destroy  the  busi- 
ness of  the  employer.  It  does  not  compel  the  employees  to 
--  bargain  coUecUvely  at  the  request  of  the  employer,  but  it 
ponisbea  the  employer  If  he  refuses  to  bargain  collecUvely 
with  the  represenUtives  of  the  employees. 

Under  the  act  as  construed  employees  or  representatives  of 
employees  may  destroy  the  business  of  the  employer  by  mass 


plclietins.  They  may  break  up  his  machinery.  They  may 
WTeck  his  buildings.  They  may  assault  and  beat  up  loyal 
employees,  members  of  the  office  force,  the  employer  himself. 
Yet  the  act,  designed  to  promote  industrial  peace,  provides 
no  punishjnent  for  the  employees  or  their  representatives 
who  do  these  things;  it  gives  no  remedy  to  the  employer  who 
has  been  injured. 

Under  the  act.  as  construed  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  the  employee  or  the  tmion  organizer  may  make, 
publish,  and  circulate  untrue,  degrading,  and  \icious  state- 
ments as  to  the  employer's  motives  or  acts.  The  employer 
may  be  falsely  charged  with  the  most  reprehensible  and  dis- 
graceful conduct;  with  being  greedy,  avaricious,  cruel,  un- 
patriotic. Yet.  imder  this  act.  brought  Into  existence  to 
promote  industrial  peace,  he  is  without  remedy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employer  is  guilty  of  an  imfair 
labor  practice  if  he  truthfully  informs  his  employees  who 
have  no  desire  to  join  a  imion  that  those  who  are  attempting 
to  organize  them  are  Communists,  convicted  criminals. 

The  employer  is  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  if.  while 
a  union  Is  attempting  to  organize  his  employees,  he  voltm- 
tarily  increases  their  wases. 

He  Is  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  if  he  advises  his 
men  that  they  need  not  pay.  either  to  obtain  or  to  hold  a 
job  with  him.  Such  v.as  the  basis  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board  holding  Henry  Ford  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  act. 

Although  the  relationship  of  employee  and  employer  has 
existed  for  years  and  the  relationship  has  always  been  pleas- 
ant, the  employer  may  not  either  talk  or  write  to  his  em- 
ployees about  working  conditions,  even  though  the  bargain- 
ing agency  misrepresents,  untruthfully  states  his  position. 
Nor  may  he  post  notices  on  his  bulletin  board  stating  that 
he  is  willing  to  make  certain  concessions  after  the  bargainins 
agent  of  the  employees  has  refused  to  agree  to  his  proposal. 
The  bargaining  agent  may  make  a  demand.  That  demand 
may  be  unreasonable.  It  may  be  excessive.  The  employer 
may  be  willing  to  make  certain  concessions.  Yet.  under  the 
law  as  interpreted  and  administered  by  the  Board,  if  the 
employer  attempts,  either  verbally,  by  letter,  or  through  the 
posting  of  bulletins,  to  make  known  his  position  to  his  own 
employees,  to  advise  them  of  the  concessions  which  he  is 
wUling  to  make,  he  is  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Although  the  employer  may  bargain  with  the  utmost  gocd 
faith.  If  the  negotiations  have  reached  the  point  where  he 
can  make  no  more  concessions,  and  the  bargaining  agency 
makes  a  demand,  under  the  ruling  cf  the  Board  the  employer 
is  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  if  he  does  not  make  a 
counter-proposal. 

This  ruling  means,  not  that  the  employer  must  bargain 
collectively.  It  goes  further  tlian  that.  It  means  that  he 
must  make  concessions,  whatever  be  the  demand  of  the  bar- 
gaining representative. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  held  that  it  Ls 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer  to  discharge  leaders 
in  a  strike  who  had  brought  about  mass  picketing,  barred 
the  entrance  to  the  employer's  premises,  stopped  all  trucks 
even  though  they  were  on  emergency  business,  and  required 
all  orders  to  be  put  through  a  telephone  office  on  the  picket 
line. 

After  the  Court  in  the  Fansteel  case  held  that  em.ployees 
and  strike  leaders  who  had  destroyed  property  need  not  be 
reinstated  with  back  pay.  the  Board  held,  and  a  court  upheld 
that  decision,  that  other  employers  who  had  destroyed  prop- 
erty of  a  lesser  value  than  $390.  or  who  had  only  beaten 
up  fellow  workers  or  company  cf3cials  just  a  little,  were  to 
bf.  taken  back  and  reimbursed  for  lost  time. 

Keep  in  mind  that  I  do  not  state  that  the  foregoing  Board 
decisions  are  decisions  which  will  ultimately  be  upheld  by 
our  courts.  My  charge  is  that  they  are  decisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  has  maladmmistcred 
an  unfair  act. 

Where  an  employer  refused,  because  of  their  union  activi- 
ties, to  take  on  two  applicants  for  jobs,  neither  of  whom  had 
ever  been  employed  by  him.  the  Board  ord-^red  him  to  give 
them  jobs  and  to  reimburse  them  for  the  time  lOot  from  the 
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day  they  made  application  until  the  time  they  were  given 

work. 

There  is  another  law  which  has  enabled  labor  racketeers 
to  take  advantage  not  only  of  employers,  but  of  employees 
as  well.  I  refer  to  the  Norris-LaOuardia  Act.  which  pro- 
hibits the  issuing  of  injunctions  restraining  strikers,  except 
in  certain  cases. 

This  act  provides,  among  other  things,  that  an  Injunction 
shall  not  be  issued  where  there  is  a  labor  dispute,  xmless 
the  en-.ploycr  can  establish,  among  other  things,  the  fact 
that  the  local  auLhoiltles  either  will  not  or  cannot  give  pro- 
tection. Under  this  act.  the  courts  have  defined  a  labor 
dispute  to  include  a  controversy  between  an  employer  and 
those  who  never  were  employees. 

As  an  illustration:  In  Washington,  the  New  Negro  Al- 
Uance  picketed  the  place  of  a  grocery  company,  demanding 
that  the  grocery  company  employ  more  Negroes  as  clerks. 
The  employer  refused  and  when  he  sought  the  protection  of 
the  courts,  he  was  met  with  the  decision  of  the  court  to  the 
effect  that,  although  none  of  those  demanding  employment, 
although  no  member  of  the  New  Negro  Alliance,  had  ever 
been  employed  In  his  place  of  business,  nevertheless,  because 
he  refused  to  hire  them,  a  labor  dispute  existed  and  there- 
fore he  was  without  remedy,  imless  he  could  show  that  the 
civil  authorities  had  refused  to  give  him  protecUon  or 
could  not  give  him  protection. 

•niere  are  other  cases  which  hold  that,  although  none  of 
the  employees  belong  to  a  union  which  is  seeking  member- 
ship in  that  plant  or  store,  nevertheless,  if  a  union  demands 
that  the  employees  join  its  ranks,  pay  initiation  fees,  dues, 
and  special  assessments  and  become  members,  a  labor  dis- 
pute is  created,  and  picketing  cannot  be  prohibited. 

The  result  is  well  illustrated  by  at  least  two  cases  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  On  E  Street,  one  establishment  employed 
for  an  interior  decoratmg  job  a  member  of  one  union.  An- 
other union  picketed  the  store,  although  the  wages  paid 
were  union  wages.  In  retaliation,  pickets  from  the  union  of 
the  pamter  who  was  doing  the  decorating  picketed  another 
Job  farther  down  the  street  where  the  construction  work 
was  being  done  by  members  of  the  second  union.  A  few 
days  later,  smother  Incident  of  the  same  kind  occurred. 

Could  anything  be  more  absurd,  more  ridiculous,  more 
unfair?  In  both  of  these  Instances,  the  employer  was  in  no 
way  at  fault.  He  hired  imion  workmen;  he  paid  union 
wages.  Yet  he  had  his  place  of  business  picketed  by  mem- 
bers of  a  rival  union. 

On  such  a  theory,  no  employer  would  be  ftee  from  having 
his  customers  annoyed,  his  business  destroyed,  by  a  union 
where  a  rival  was  awarded  the  Job. 

The  construction  given  to  a  labor  dispute  by  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  and  by  the 
courts  when  construing  the  same  term  contained  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

To  the  same  effect  Is  the  case  of  Pur  Workers  Union  against 
H.  Zirkln  &  Sons.  Inc..  where  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  held  (and  the  decision  was  affirmed 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court)  that  two  C.  I.  O.  em- 
ployees—the total  employees  numbering  11— were  justified, 
as  a  matter  of  law.  in  calling  to  their  assistance  outside 
sympathizers  who  had  never  worked  in  the  Zirkln  place  of 
business.  In  order  to  effectively  throw  a  picket  line  around 
the  place  of  employment  and  so  prevent  a  majority  of  the 
employees  from  going  to  their  work. 

THE  POUCT  OF  THl  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  INIEJU  1.113)  WTTH  THE  RIGHT 
or  KMin-OTMS  TO  WORK  AND  PRKVEWTED  THXM  FWOM  BAJICAIWINO 
tXUOXCnVILT    THBOUCH    arPEIXKNTATIWBB    OF    THJBB    OWM    CHOOSINO 

The  President,  bv  supporting  John  L.  Lewis,  whose  orpan- 
iratlon  contributed  $470,000  to  the  New  Deal  campaign 
fund,  in  his  organizing  campaigns,  in  his  sit-down  strikes 
and  through  the  actiMtles  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  the  President  appcrfnted  and  for  which  he  is 
responsible,  has  deprived  employees  of  the  right  to  work 
until  they  have  signed  on  the  dotted  line,  paid  the  Initiation 
fees  and  dues  demanded  by  John  L.  Lewis. 

This  situation  Is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
Cite  more  than  one  specific  case — ^the  sit-down  strikes  in 


Michigan,  which  began  in  FUnt,  Mich.,  on  the  last  day  of 
December  1936.  and  continued  for  44  days;  the  Cluysler 
strikes  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  which  ran  for  54  days,  and  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  force  a  closed  shop  and  the  check- 
off upon  General  Motors  and  Chrysler. 

When  comes  the  day  In  America  that  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily cannot  go  to  his  dally  task  without  pajlng  tribute  to  a 
union  organizer,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  any  person,  for  the 
privilege  of  exercising  his  right  to  work,  to  earn  a  livelihood 
for  himself  and  his  family,  then  has  arrived  the  day  when 
men  are  no  Icnger  free,  when  America  la  no  longer  the  land 
of  opportunity. 
"Equal  justice  under  law?" 

The  President,  John  L.  Lewis,  and  the  Communists  In  his 
wake  have  made  a  mockery  of  that  legencL  There  was  a  time 
in  the  histor:^  of  our  country  when  the  black  man  worked 
when  and  where  and  at  the  task  provided  by  the  white  man. 
Thank  God,  that  time  has  gone.  To  bring  about  the  end 
of  that  practice,  millions  of  dollars  were  spent  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives  were  lost  and  a  whole  section  of  our 
country  was  Liid  waste. 

Today,  in  another  form,  Lewis  seeks  to  force  every  man  who 
labors  to  com«;  to  him  or  his  representatives  for  the  privilege 
of  working  and  to  pay  for  that  privilege  a  fee  fixed  by  the 
International  Coimcil  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

To  prove  that  the  right  given  employees  by  section  7  of  the 
N.  L.  R.  A.,  tliat  is.  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  is  denied  them,  w<.»  need 
but  call  attention  to  the  rulings  of  the  Board  in  the  Icng- 
shoremen's  case  on  the  west  coast  and  to  the  cases  affecting 
the  bituminous-coal  miners. 

In  the  Longshoremen's  case,  decided  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  afftnned  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  it  was  held  that,  imder  the  act.  in 
those  cities  on  the  west  coast  where  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees in  any  plant  or  city  belonged  to  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  they 
must  give  up  their  membership  in  that  organization  and 
either  join  the  C.  I.  O.  or  lose  their  jobs.  Tills  because,  In 
the  whole  territory,  the  C.  L  O.  was  in  the  majority. 

The  same  result  was  reached  in  the  bituminous-coal  Indus- 
try, where  the  miners  were  told  that,  if  they  wanted  to  mine 
coal,  they  should  join  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

A  similar  result  followed  in  tlie  plants  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Glass  Co..  where,  in  Crystal  City  and  Pestus.  Mo.,  some  1.700 
workers,  who  had  their  own  indeiiendent  union,  were  ordered 
by  the  Board  to  bargain  through  C.  L  O.  representatives. 

BT  SPONSORING  AND  SUPPORTINO  THJI  BOARD  Cf  ITS  INTBRPKirrATIOW 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THB  N.  L.  E.  A.,  THT.  ADMINISTRATION  HAS 
DiTRrVED  BOTH  EMPLOTEE  AND  EMF-LOTER  OF  THE  CONSTTTtrnONAL 
RIGHT  TO  DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW,  IN<n.nDINO  THE  RIGHT  TO  IE  CON- 
FRONTED    BT     THE     WITNESSES     WHO     GIVE     EVmtNCi:     AGAINST     TKEM 

The  due  process  of  law  which  Is  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen  by  our  Constitution  has  been  interpretiid  to  mean  the 
right  of  the  accused  to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesstis  who 
appear  against  him.  the  right  to  cross-examine  those  wit- 
nesses, and  the  right  to  a  fair  and  imiwirtial  trial  by  un- 
biased! unprejudiced  jurors  or  judges. 

The  hearings  before  the  Smith  Invcfrtigatlng  committee 
disclose,  among  other  things,  the  following  violaUons  of  this 
constitutional  right.  .... 

From  the  files  of  the  Board.  It  appears  that  investigatinar 
and  reviewing  attorneys.  whoUy  without  industrial  or  Ju- 
dicial experience;  biased  and  prejudiced  against  employers, 
against  capital,  against  the  profit  system,  have  made  inves- 
tigations and  sat  fn  cases  where  employers  were  cliarged 
with  unfair  labor  practices. 

These  Investigating  and  reviewing  attorney.!  have,  on  oc- 
casion, made  investigations  of  their  own,  of  which  the 
accursed  was  wholly  unaware,  and  they  have  a-jed  that  infor- 
mation, so  surreptitiously  obtained,  against  the  emploj'er. 

Reviewing  attorneys  have  not  only  in  some  cases;  con- 
sidered thousands  of  pages  of  t:^writt-n  tajtimony  which 
was  In  the  record,  but  have  ha<l  infomiaUon  submitted  to 
them  which  was  outside  the  record,  and  these  reviewing 
attorneys  have  then  gone  before  the  Board  and  orally  ex- 
pressed their  conclusions  as  to  what  the  evidence  showed. 
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Upon  thas*  oral  conclusions  so  expressed,  the  Board  has 
Indicated  what  the  decision  shoxild  be  and.  at  times,  the 
reviewing  attorney  has  prepared  tJiat  decision,  submitted  it 
to  the  Board  and.  upon  approval.  It  became  the  decision  of 

the  Board. 

Under  the  law.  when  the  accused  employer  appealed  from 
that  decision  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  that  provtion  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  which  provided 
that  the  decision  of  the  Board.  If  sustained  by  evidence, 
should  be  conclusive.  And.  upon  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  same  provision  held. 

So  that.  In  the  end.  we  have  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  based  upon  a  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  which  is  based  upon  a  decision  of  the 
Board,  which.  In  effect.  Is  the  decision  of  the  reviewing 
attorney,  without  judicial  or  Industrial  experience  and  all 
too  often  entertaining  a  prejudiced  opinion  of  the  employer. 

In  at  least  two  cases  circuit  courts  of  appeal  have  held 
that,  while  decisions  of  the  Board  could  not  be  l)ased  wholly 
upon  hearsay  evidence  or  rumor,  hearsay  was  admissible. 
for.  under  the  law.  the  Board  is  not  Iwund  by  the  strict  rules 
of  evidence. 

Although  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  expressly 
states — section  4  (a) — 

Nothing  m  thia  net  shall  be  ccnstrued  to  authorize  the  Board  to 
appoint  indlvlduala  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation  or  mediation 
(or  for  statlsUuU  work),  where  such  aervlcc  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Latx)r — 

The  Board  has  established  what  It  is  pleased  to  call  an  Eco- 
nomic Division.  At  the  head  of  this  Division  it  has  been 
-  pleased  to  put  one  David  Saposs.  Ixjm  in  Russia,  a  man 
thoroughly  saturated  with  ccmmunlstic  Ideas;  a  man,  who. 
according  to  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Smith  commit- 
tee— see  page  70  of  the  hearings  of  February  14,  1940 — was  a 
member  of  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Labor  Action. 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  that  organization,  re- 
ferring to  the  American  profit  system,  stated  that: 

Plaiilf«a,  profltperln?,  wnr-provoKlng.  Imperialistic  capitalism 
must  be  abolished.  It  cannot  be  reformed  •  •  •  We  mast 
have  a  workers'  republic  and  a  planned  economic  order  under 
which  the  masses  will  labor  to  create  plenty,  security,  leisure,  and 
freedom  for  themselves,  not  profits,  privilege,  and  arbitrary  power 
for  a  few. 

The  Job  of  abolishing  cap.talism  and  building  a  new  social  order 
must  be  done  by  the  workers  •  •  •  we,  the  workers,  must 
prcvlcle  the  revolutionary  will,  the  courage,  and  the  intelligence  for 
the  task. 

In  another  article,  entitled  "The  Role  of  the  Middle  Class 
In  Social  Development."  Saposs  again  attacks  the  American 
form  of  government;  the  conditions  which  have  brought 
about  freedom  and  prosperity  for  the  American  w^orker. 

He  is.  in  short,  an  enemy  of  all  those  things  which  In  this 
country  have  given  the  man  who  toils  with  his  hands  a  higher 
sUndard  of  living,  more  comfort,  more  luxuries,  greater  op- 
portunity than  any  other  worker  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

While  here  in  America  it  haa  alwaj-s  t)een  considered  that 
a  person  accused  of  an  offense  is  entitled  to  a  trial  in  open 
cotirt.  where  he  may  hear  all  of  the  testimony  which  enters 
Into  the  record;  where  he  may  see  the  witnesses  who  testify 
against  him  and  where  he  may.  through  attorney,  cross- 
pxaraine  those  witnesses,  it  is  the  funcUon  of  Dr,  Saposs. 
when  an  employer  has  been  accused  of  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, to  make  an  independent  investigation,  outside  and  be- 
yond the  record,  interviewing  such  witnesses  as  he  may 
choose  to  examine,  ascertaining  and  considering  such  facts  or 
sutements  as  may  please  his  fancy,  and  then  to  put  upon  the 
sutements  of  the  witnesses  he  has  seen,  upon  the  statements 
he  has  read  or  heard,  his  own  Interpretation  and  report  back 
to  the  reviewing  attorney  or  to  the  Board  his  conclusions, 
based  on  the  Investigation  which  he  has  made. 

Put  in  a  different  way:  This  man  Saposs.  whose  writings 
show  that  his  views  are  not  In  accord  with  those  principles 
which  have  given  to  the  workingman  of  America  the  posi- 
tion which  he  now  enjoys,  is  the  unseen,  the  secret,  the  biased. 


and  the  prejudiced  adviser  to  the  ccurt,  that  Is.  to  the  re- 
viewing attorney  or  to  the  Beard,  which  passes  upon  the 
guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  employer,  who  has  no  opportun- 
ity to  test  the  value  of  Saposs'  conclusions  by  a  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  witnesGCs  from  v.hom  Saposs  derived  his 
information. 

Saposs.  speaking  figuratively,  is  the  thirteenth  member  of 
the  jury;  the  unseen  mcml)er,  who,  in  secret,  whispers  to  the 
reviewing  attorney,  to  the  Board,  his  biased  and  prejudiced 
views:  his  views,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  tend  to  de- 
prive   our    citizens    of    their    constitutional    rights. 

To  Illustrate  the  fact  that  the  Board  has  no  regard  for 
the  constitutional  mandate  that  every  person  shall  have  a 
fair  and  an  Impartial  trial,  but  one  more  case  will  be  cited. 
Prom  the  fl^es  of  the  Board  comes  a  memorandum  in  tho 
handwrlUng  of  the  Board's  secretary.  Nathan  Witt.  The 
facts  are  these: 

There  was  trouble  brewing  at  Pittsburgh  between  the  In- 
land Steel  Co.  and  its  employees.  Someone  from  the  C.  I.  O. 
called  someone  connected  with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  In  answer  to  that  call,  on  the  2d  day  of  Jime  1937. 
Nathan  Witt  went  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  met  Lee  Pressman, 
general  counsel  of  the  C.  I.  O..  and  Phil  Murray,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  C.  I.  O. 

It  was  decided  by  the  three  that  the  union  should  make 
a  demand  upon  Inland  that  a  written  contract  be  signed 
by  the  company.  The  question  at  issue  did  not  relate  either 
to  wages,  hours,  cr  working  conditions.  All  three  of  these  con- 
spirators knew  that  Inland  would  not  sign  a  written  contract. 
All  three  knew,  or  at  least  they  should  have  known,  that  In 
April  of  that  same  year  the  Supreme  Court  had  held  in  a 
tmanimous  decision  that  an  employer  need  not  even  enter 
into  a  contract. 

The  pvu-pose  of  the  demand  was  to  cause  a  strike,  to  give 
an  excuse  for  tlie  filing  of  a  complaint  of  an  imfair  labor 
practice  against  the  company. 

The  demand  was  made.  The  company  refused  to  sign 
and.  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  the  Board  filed  its  complaint 
against  Inland.  It  took  2  years  and  8  months  of  expensive 
litigation  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  obtain  a  decision 
from  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  holding  that  the  company 
was  not  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  because  of  its 
refusal  to  sign. 

Here  we  have  a  Board  which,  under  the  law.  acts  as  Inves- 
tigator, prosecutor,  judge,  and,  as  one  circuit  court  of  apn 
peals  said,  as  executioner,  through  its  secretary,  entering  into 
a  conspiracy  with  the  general  counsel  and  the  vice  president 
of  the  C.  I.  O.;  Instigating  and  fostering  a  strike,  so  that  an 
unfair  labor  practice  charge  could  be  lodged  against  the 
company — a  queer,  queer  way  to  promote  industrial  peace. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  American  people.  It  has  been 
charged  as  being  biased  and  unfair,  not  only  by  employers, 
but  by  representatives  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
If  this  Nation  is  to  have  Industrial  peace,  the  present 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  must  be  aboUshed  and  a  new 
Board  and  a  new  staff,  made  up  of  fair,  conscientious,  ex- 
perienced men.  appointed  to  interpret  and  administer  the 
act.    In  no  other  way  will  industrial  peace  come  to  us  as  a 

Nation. 

If  the  financial  Integrity  of  our  Nation  Is  to  be  preserved, 
there  must  be  an  end  to  deficit  spending,  for  the  Nation. 
no  more  than  the  Individual,  can  spend  itself  into  prosperity. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  be  a  Nation  of  free  people,  gov- 
erned by  a  Constitution,  by  laws  rather  than  by  men.  those 
In  charge  of  our  national  affairs  must  be  ousted  from  the 
places  of  authority  in  which  they  have  so  glaringly  l)etrayed 
the  trust  we  reposed  in  them. 

An  end  to  the  remaking  of  America  can  be  brought  about 
In  the  Noveml>er  elections.  God  grant  that  we  shall  have 
the  wisdom  and  energy  to,  with  his  help,  accomplish  that 
purpose. 
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Tribute  to  Hon.  James  Wolf enden,  of  Pennsylvania 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28. 1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   JOSEPH  W.   MARTIN.   JR..   OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


Mr.  DITTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks.  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  | 
Martin.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  ' 
in  honor  of  Hon.  James  Woltenden  by  the  Wolf  enden  Repub- 
lican Club  at  Haverford,  Pa.,  on  March  26,  1940:  ! 

I  recaU  with  great  pleasure  a  visit  to  this  Uve  Republican  organi- 
talion  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  was  foUowing  the  1938  elections, 
and  at  that  time  wc  wen?  filled  with  new  hope  and  new  courage. 
I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  return,  and  I  am  delighted  to  report 
our  optimism  la  still  running  etrong:  and  Justlflcatlon  for  It  has 
been  demonstrated  In  the  local  elections  of  1939  and  in  a  number 
of  special  congressional  elections. 

I  am  happy  tonight  that  I  may  pay  tribute  to  your  own  great 
Congressman,  my  warm  personal  friend,  and  your  beloved  leader— 
Jim  WoLXEnnEN.  No  man  In  CongTMS  bas  a  more  powerful  personal 
Influence  than  Jim;  a  legislator  with  a  keen  mind  and  excellent 
Judgment  he  has  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire 
House  Delaware  County  and  Pennsylvania  are  Indeed  fortunate 
that  he  Is  in  Congress  to  watch  and  protect  the  many  Interests  of 
a  great  industrial  community. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  respect  and  admiration  for  your  bril- 
liant neighboring  Congressman,  Bill  Dttteb.  who  has  just  delivered 
•  most  stirring  address.  He  Is  an  outstanding  Member  of  Con- 
eress  and  as  chairman  of  the  conunittee  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
elect  a  Republican  House,  he  wUi  be  much  In  the  news  In  the  next 
few  monih.s  Upon  hU  efforts  wUl.  In  a  large  measure,  depend  the 
future  course  of  oiu-  coimtry.  And  I  am  ture  he  will  prove  equal 
to  all  we  expect  of  him. 

THE    KZFTTBUCAlf    TTDB 

I  come  here  tonight  to  plead  especially  for  the  election  of  a 
Republican  House  While  I  do  not  mlnimlise  tlie  importance  of  a 
Republican  In  the  White  House.  I  say  It  is  fully  as  important  that 
we  have  a  Republican  House  of  Reprewntatlves,  Elect  a  Republi- 
can House  and  the  Nation  will  at  once  move  forward  with  new 
confidence.  We  wUl  see  once  more  the  smUlng,  happy  faces  of 
millions  of  our  workers  as  they  go  l>ack  to  work  In  private  enter- 
prise at  decent  American  wages. 

In  the  1938  elections  Pennsylvania  Increased  her  Republican 
delegation  In  the  House  to  19,  adding  12  new  districts  to  the  Re- 
publican territory.  Today  there  are  only  11  out  of  67  counties  m 
your  great  State  which  are  not  in  some  Republican  congressional 

And  let  me  add  that  in  my  duties  at  Republican  leader  of  the 
House  I  have  found  this  Pennsylvania  delegation  a  sturdy  band 
of  real  Republicans.  Reelect  them  all  this  year,  with  another  dozen 
like  em.  and  well  show  you  what  read  Americanism  in  Waslilngton 
can  do  for  recovery  and  prosperity. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  in  the  1938  congressional  elections 
the  Republican  Party  once  more  became  the  majority  party  in 
the  38  States  outside  of  the  deep  South.  In  that  great  sweep  we 
carried  1.123  counties  In  this  vast  two-party  area  as  against  only 
885  coimtles  carried  tiy  the  Democrat*. 

Today  therefore.  Republican  workers  are  in  actual  majority  con- 
trol of  3  out  of  every  5  counties  in  the  38  States  which  maintain 
the    2-party    system — and    to    Pennaylvanla   your    position    Is   even 

But  here  is  another  fact  of  even  greater  algniflcance  at>out  the 
1938  elections:  Republican  candidates  lost  in  37  district*  by  a 
margin  of  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  vote,  and  in  20  other 
dlstrlcu  by  a  margin  of  5  percent  or  less.  ThU  means  that  if  we 
Increase  the  total  Republican  vote  this  year  by  8  percent  we  can 
gain  57  additional  congressional  dlstrlcu.  Does  anybody  In  touch 
inth  the  thought  and  pulse  of  America  today  quesUon  that  we  wUl 
carry  all  these  districts  next  November? 

Look  at  the  recent  special  elections  In  Ohio.  In  both  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Twenty -second  Ohio  Districts  early  this  month  we 
Increased  the  Republican  position  by  better  than  7  percent  as 
compared  with  1938.  If  this  percentage  of  gain  can  be  achieved 
evenly  throughout  the  country  in  November,  we  will  gain  70  Repub- 
lican scats  in  the  House,  whereas  only  80  additional  districts  are 
needed  to  give  us  control.  Later,  in  Iowa,  these  results  were  con- 
firmed There,  to  the  heart  of  the  Farm  Belt,  we  carried  the  home 
district  of  the  New  Deal  Secretary  at  Asrlculture. 


A  mighty  Ude  of  Republlcantam  Is  sweeping  through  the  land. 
The  New  Deal  came  with  the  wind,  flounderad  for  7  yeiira  In  Its 
own  "dust  bowl."  and  Is  now  headed  back  to  Iti  own  wonderland 
of  Insolvency  and  broken  promises. 

Because  America  wants  to  get  back  to  work,  the  people  are  deter- 
mtoed  to  place  their  Government  onoe  more  In  the  handi'  of  prac- 
tical and  constructive  leadership. 

Our  workers,  farmers,  and  businessmen  took  new  hope,  and  all 
business  registered  a  strong  surge  of  confidence  when  the  full 
sweep  of  the  Republican  landslide  was  realized  to  Novemtxtr  1938. 

That  election,  which  doubled  our  Republican  membership,  ended 
the  New  Deal's  Irresponsible  scheqae  of  rubber-stamp  Uglslatlon. 
A  vigorous  and  united  opposlUon  In  Congress  stoce  ha«  Insisted 
that  every  piece  of  legislation  be  examined  carefully. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  "must"  legislation  from  the 
White  House. 

A  new  spirit  of  prudence  also  was  manifest  almost  Immediately 
in  the  enactment  of  spjendlng  blUs.  We  Republicans  were  not 
strong  enough  to  eliminate  all  political,  extravag.ance.  but  we  were 
strong  enough  to  head  off  many  new  fotttes.  And  after  the  1940 
returns  are  in  we  will  be  strong  enough  to  ©.immand  a  dollar's 
worth  of  honest  public  service  for  every  dollar  of  Pedera]  expendi- 
ture. 

And  we  will  be  able  to  root  out  waste,  favorltbim,  and  dtagracefui 
political  racketeering  in  Ftdoral  spending. 

We  will  be  In  a  position  to  stop  exi>erlmental  squandering. 

We  will  restore  sanity,  honesty,  and  fairness  to  oxir  Government. 

CSWSUS    SNOOPING 

The  country  has  been  stirred  deeply  during  the  last  2  months 
by  revelations  touching  the  1940  census  questions. 

Never  before  In  our  history  has  there  been  such  an  attempt  by 
government  to  pry  Into  the  most  intimate  concerns  of  the  people. 

Never  before  lias  there  been  such  an  attempit  to  catalog  every 
citizen  as  he  may  fit  Into  the  master  char;  of  our  national 
planners. 

Members  of  the  House  and  B<mate  were  quick  to  expose  this 
Invasion  of  privacy  and  security  when  the  census  forms  were 
printed.  Inquiry  disclosed  that  some  of  thes*-  Intolersble  ques- 
tions had  been  placed  In  the  census,  not  by  Congress,  not  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  but  by  powerful  officials  In  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  New  Deal. 

Why  does  a  routine  American  census  thus  take  on  the  form  of 
a  national  registration,  .such  as  would  delight  any  dictator? 

New  I3eal  officials  in  Washlnptcn  have  attempted  to  dismiss  this 
Natlon-wldc  expression  of  indignation.  But  the  tempest  will  not 
subside  until  real  satisfaction  Is  offered  to  the  American  demand 
for  reasonable  privacy  and  security  in  the  penonal  aflairs  of  the 
citizen. 

The  incident  Is  significant  In  that  It  again  lUustrates  the  core 
of  the  whole  New  Deal  phUoeoptiy — the  idea  tliat  every  aspect  of 
life  must  be  organized,  controlled,  directed,  and  supervised  by  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  prying  bureaus  and  commissions  in  Wash- 
ington. That  doctrtoe  Is  the  great  challenge  to  Amerlia  to  the 
1940  elections. 

Is  government  the  creature  and  the  servant  of  the  American 
people?  Or  are  our  people  mere  puppets  ol  the  bureaucrats, 
mere  cogs  in  the  wheels  of  mana^  economy? 

Shall  we  continue  to  have  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  i>eople,  or  elaall  we  have  tv  government  oon- 
troUed  and  dominated  by  a  few  tjureaucrats  to  Washington?  You 
wlU  answer  this  question  with  your  votes  next  November. 

NATIONAL     DSTENSE 

One  of  the  major  problems  before  Congress  today  ic  national 
defense.  Ptar  more  than  a  year  a  special  committee  of  House 
Republicans  has  l>een  studying  this  subject.  It  lias  made  two 
repwrts  to  the  Republican  conference,  the  most  recent  on  March  11 
Of  this  year.  And  In  that  report  appeared  this  challenge  and 
warning — that  national  defense.  In  th<s  final  anaJysU,  U  taore  than 
men  and  ships  and  fleets  ot  planes  Behind  aU  tbeee.  In  any 
scheme  of  national  defense,  must  be  a  sound  and  vibrant  eco- 
nomic organization  The  committee  then  poinusd  out  the  dangers 
which  we  find  today  In  the  lootw  and  recklesii  fiscal  policies  of 
the  Government. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  next  June  30.  the  natlon*l 
debt  will  be  approxunately  M6.000,000W0.  the  lUnlt  flxetl  by  Uw. 
Taxes  are  the  highest  since  the  World  War  years,  and  have  already 
reached  the  point  where  increased  rates  fail  to  produce  Increased 
revenues  On  top  of  this  the  New  Deal  has  been  pUing  up  deficit 
after  deficit  for  7  years,  at  tha  average  rate  of  more  than  $3X>00.- 
000  000  every  year  During  the  same  years  expenditures  for 
naUonal  defense  have  Increased  from  •OOO.OOO.OOd  a  year  to  almost 
$2,000,000,000  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

What  do  these  figures  mean?  They  mean  only  this,  that  In- 
volvement In  war  luider  the  circumstances  o*  the  moment  would 
burden  the  American  financial  strticture  to  a  degree  which  might 
easily  bring  on  serious  dislocation  to  every  field  of  commerce  and 
Industry. 

The  people  of  America  have  not  forgotten  that  durlni;  our  18 
months'  participation  to  the  World  War  we  spent  In  excess  of 
S35  000  000  000.  We  went  toto  the  war  with  a  debt  of  approxl- 
^tely»l. 000,000.000  and  came  out  with  a  drt>t  of  aa«,000.000«)0. 
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ThJ^  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  recent  Republican  report  on 

"""llit'Lf'ri'.Srmber  "^ior..  th.t  ^ould  we  ^^,<»rawT>  Into  a 
^*ar  of  nr,t  ma.rnliude  we  should  have  to  .tart  with  a  debt  of  at 
iM-'  W4  000  000  OOO.  probably  more,  and  then  finance  the  effort 
en  u^cf  that  debt.  It  U  a  poapect  which  mu^t  concern  every 
thoughtful  pen<3n  in  the  land"  ._.  ^    ..    .,j     ,^ 

Our  pcllion  la  that  aound  domestic  pollde.  which  buUd  up 
rrlvaieTnterprlae.  expand  production,  and  develop  a  wholesonie 
and  heaUhy  financial  situation  must  be  regarded  as  essential 
parts  of  any  honest  program  of  national  defense.  Vast  fleets  and 
many  rei?iment«  can  be  no  stronger  than  the  productive  organl- 
ratlon  which  supplies  and  sustains  them.  And  no  productive 
orKan:7.ation  can  be  stronger  than  the  financial  situation  which 
provides  the  money  and  credlU  for  plant  and  equipment 

The  country  applauds  the  Republican  position  that  conslderabl-j 
»avmi?»i  can  be  realize  by  the  elimination  of  waste  and  ""ava- 
eance  by  the  elimination  of  overlapping  and  duplicating  Federal 
agencies  and  by  the  sharp  curtailment  of  bureaucratic  propa- 
sanda    questionnaires,  and  snooping.  ^.„.. 

Savings  along  these  lines  easily  could  supply  our  Irnmedlate 
ne*d.  in  national  defense  expansion.  ^"111  such  savings  ara 
honestly  attempted,  the  people  should  not  be  called  upon  lor 
incrSuii  t*x«  to  malntairthe  New  Deal  load  of  reclUesa  extrava- 

Kance  and  futUe  pump  priming.  ^  „„h  v,^T,»«t  F«i*.ral 

The  first  step  in  national  defense  is  a  sound  and  honest  Federal 
Budget  And  we  dont  need  two  budgets  to  do  the  Job.  One 
budget  is  enough  if  it  be  an  honest  one. 

DOMXSnC    PaOBLIMS    PRESSING 

During  the  last  few  months  the  powerful  propaganda  machine 
of  the  New  Deal  has  endeavored  to  focus  public  attention  more 
and  more  upon  International  problems.  A  smoke  screen  of  mys- 
JTry  and  secret  International  arrangemenu  has  been  spread  over 
the   whole  face  of  ofHcial   news   from   Washington^ 

ThU  propaganda  campaign  can  have  but  °?i  °^|^i'^^^°  JL'' 
tract  the  attention  of  the  American  people  from  the  follies  and 
failures  of  the  New  Deal.  ,  . 

Today    the   entire   third-term   movement   floats   on   a   cloud   oi 

Internationalism.  ,  _«-tointw 

The  American  people  have  no  way  of  ^^owlng  for  a  certainty 
whether  this  secret  International  actUlty  Is  headed  toward  Amerl 
can  involvement  abroad.  There  are  many  public  P«>^^««»°"*  ^ 
peaceful  policy.  But  the  American  people  have  every  r  K^t  to  ask 
again  and  aga^n  whether  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  day 
bfd*y  informs.  In  fact,  to  the  policy  of  peace^  ^°  .'J^'"^  h,. 
American  people  are  overwhelmingly  committed  We  had  one  blt- 
t«  MD^dence  in  1918  Then  a  President  was  elected  on  the  slogan. 
•  He  ifpt  S.  olTt  S  w"  '•  But  in  5  months  after  the  election  we 
were  in  the  war! 

Our  people  will  not  be  deceived  again.  „>,,„»  „,  „r.,7 

They  deny  that  our  first  line  of  defense  Is  on  the  Rhine  or  any- 

Thav'ilald  So^e'^and  I  «y  again  tonight,  with  «"  the  copjlc- 
tion  and  sincerity  I  may  convey,  that  our  first  line  of  defense  Is 
at  the  ?arm  SU  and  at  the  factory  door  America  wanU  to  go 
back  to  work.     America  wants  to  keep  out  of  war. 

NXW    DEAI.    FAILinUCS 

The  people  ol  the  United  States  have  given  "le  new  dealers 
more  than  a  fair  chance  to  test  their  theories  and  policies  But 
wSre   a?e  ie  today?     Confronted  again  by  a  declining  curve  of 

busiress  and  a  rising  tide  of  unemployment.  

^e^esldent  was  entrusted  with  vast  new  powers  over  money^ 

taAfft,  Vgrlculture.  housing,  banking,  and  ^'•«'^P°«»V,°'' ,ol^  CM 
nnd  todiy.  after  7  year,  of  "^ravagant  experlments^O^.OOO 
unemployed  and  a  national  debt  Increased  by  WS.OOO.OOaooO. 

We  have  4.000000  young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  34 
who  never  have  had  a  regular  Job. 

l^rr^  Jrlc«  never  havT.ttalned  the  pre-war  ^^'^l -^^^'^JV^"^ 
eloqi^tly  proclaimed  to  be  the  New  Deal  goal  And  today  farm 
SeTaaaln  are  drifting  downward  to  distressing  levels  Is  this  a 
FLr  re^rn^  f^  the  WOOO.OOO.OOO  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
New  Deal  asrtcultunil  rehabilitation?  

Eve^  cltlSnhas  a  right  to  ask  why  the  United  Stat«.  has  shown 
leJ^^^overT^a^mosf  of  the  other  Importaiit  'ndustrlal  nations 
Jrf^h7  world'  That  Is  the  fact  revealed  by  the  1939  report  of  the 
^ncm^  secuon^f  the  League  of  Nations.  In  that  report  the 
^ited^Stalw  rtnks  eighteenth  among  all  nations  of  the  world  In 
S^^nt  of  5^W  towart  the  level  of  1929  Such  sma^l  nations  as 
Knd  STglu^.  and  Switzerland,  each  of  which  Is  hardlj  as  big 
as  one  of  ouf  average  States,  have  done  better  in  the  march  towarxl 

"^h^^ls*'?f^hJ?''a  nation  with  the  natural  resources  and  man- 
power  of  the  United  States  should  be  at  the  taU  end  of  the  world 

"^;:^.^efy~^nSrbegin  until  our  people  may  once  more  face  the 
fufuTe  wTt^h  ftill  conMence.  and  a  feeling  of  personal  securtty  under 

^Jlothlng  can   be  more  fatAl   th»n  excessive  meddling  or  Inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  government.  ^   ^  ..^         j     ,  ♦».- 
We  do  not  beliTve  thU  great  country  has  reached  the  end  of  the 

"^n  the  contrary,  we  Republicans  envision  a  day  when  our  national 
income  may  reach  IIOO.OOO.OOO.OOO  a  year. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  eye?  of  youth  wUl  glow  once 
more  with  the  light  ol  hope,  adventvire.  and  enterprise. 


We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  American  business  may  do 
more  than  work  Jor  the  tax  collector.  ^     w      •  w 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Job  maker  and  the  joo 
giver  rlghtftilly  will  be  regarded  as  keymen  in  a  revived  scheme 
of  economic  abundance. 

America  has  the  resource*,  the  skill,  the  technical  equipment, 
and  the  manpower  to  push  this  Nation  to  heights  of  prosperity 
undreamed  in   the  p.nst.  

Our  first  task  Is  to  restore  the  vigorous  forward-looking  ana 
hopeful  spirit  of  otir  people. 

We  are  a  nation  In  the  chains  of  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

Worst  of  all.  no  one  now  has  any  confidence  that  our  situation 
will   Improve  so  long  as  prevaUlng  policies  are  retamed  in  Waan- 

These  are  the  New  Deal  accomplishments  of  7  years.  No  party 
with  such  a  record  can  go  before  the  American  people  and  expect 
to  get  a  mandate  to  continue.  The  people  are  aroused.  They 
will  not  be  fooled  again.  ,_^».„« 

That   is  why   we  can  confidently   expect   this  year   the   e'-ect'on 
of  a  Republican  President  and  a  Republican  House  In  Washington 
and  I  am  sure  Pennsylvania  wUl  contribute  magnificently  toward 
the3e  results  in  November. 


Nebraskans  Resent  James  R.  Cromwell's  AgitaUon 
For  America's  Entry  Into  the  \Var 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OK   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1940 
Mr    CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  recent  statements  made  by 
our  Minister   to   Canada   have   disturbed   many   thoushtful 
Americans.    An  editorial  In  the  Grand  Island  Daily  Inde- 
pendent, of  Grand  Island.  Nebr..  said  in  part: 

TUT  TALKATrvr   MB.   CmOMWtlX 

James  H  R  Cromwell,  newly  appointed  Minister  to  Canada^  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  ^  many  amateur  dip  omat*-that  o'  letting 
his  interest  In  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  interfere 
with  his  interest  in  the  country  of  which  he  Is  an  envoy. 

Mr.  Cromwell  Is  very  indignant  at  the  isolationists  m^^he  Unl^d 
States.  He  believes  the  British  and  French  allies  are  ti%hV.nq  for 
the  perpetuation  of  individual  liberty  ar.d  fr^dom.  While  be 
doeaiVt  MV  so,  the  pnsumption  Is  strong  that  he  wants  Uas 
SSS.^  to^dS^what  1°  did  in  1917.  and  make  the  world  safe  for 

democracy 

Mr  Cromwell  Is  not  the  first  American  diplomat  to  become  so 
enamored  of  another  nation  that  he  became  indiscreet  m  his 
public  utterances,  and  let  his  sympathies  go  to  hjs  head  Ambas- 
sador Page,  in  London  at  the  start  of  the  World  War.  and  Ambas- 
sador Herrlck.  in  Paris,  were  so  violenUy  pro-Ally  that  they  kept 
our  State  Department  in  constant  hot  water. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  old  American  custom  of  appointing  as 
ambassadors  and  ministers  men  who  have  contributed  heavily  to 
the  campaign  fund  of  the  party  in  power,  and  frequently  without 
regard  to  any  fitness  whatever  for  the  task.  A  few  such  diplomats 
have  been  surprisingly  offlclent;  moat  are.  at  best,  mediocre.  The 
career  men  in  the  Department,  whose  appointments  have  foUowed 
years  of  training,  are  far  more  likely  to  succeed  than  the  rich  boys 
with  a  yen  for  distinction. 

At  the  same  time  the  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  of  Omaha.  Nebr.: 

JIMMT'S    $50,000 

Accord'ne  to  all  rppons  Jimmy  Cromwell.  America's  champion 
son-in-law  contributed  •50.000  to  Mr  Roosevelt  s  1936  campaign 
against  the  money  changers. 

That  liberal  amount  cerla'.nly  entitled  him  to  his  appointment 
as  Minister  to  Canada.  Jimmy  apparently  felt  that  it  also 
entitled  him  to  express  his  candid  opinion  of  Adolf  Hitler  and 
American  participation  In  the  European  war  But  in  that  he 
was  wrong  His  outburst  brought  an  unprecedented  and  well- 
descr\cd  telegram  of  rebuke  from  his  boss.  Secretary  Hull. 

The  affair  indicates  that  mavbe  there  is  some  merit  in  the 
Senate's  amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act.  to  limit  campaign  con- 
tributions to  $5,000 

After  all  if  Jimmy  had  contributed  only  $5  000  to  the  1938 
'  camoaign  his  qualifications  for  the  Job  in  Canada  would  have 
been  decreased  by  exactly  nine-tenths.  As  a  Job-secker.  then,  he 
would  have  been  one  of  many  He  would  have  had  to  compete 
with  a  lot  of  other  $5,000  men  and  the  chances  are  he  would 
not  have  gotten  the  Job.  ^     „  .  ^  ^,,^ 

The  more  we  think  about  it  the  belter  we  like  the  Hatch  bill, 
the  way  it  now  reads. 
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Congrressional  Secretaries'  Club  Given  Facts  Rela- 
tive to  History  and  Growth  of  the  Library  of 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28, 1940 


ADDRESS  OF  DAVTD  C  MBARNS.  SUHERIN'IENDENT  OP  READ- 
ING ROOMS  OP  THE  LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS.  BEFORE  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  SECRETARIES'  CLUB,  THURSDAY  EVENING, 
MARCH  21.  1940 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Congressional  Secretaries'  Club  I  feel  that  there  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  efficiency  of  many 
of  our  ofllces.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  fine 
group  of  secretaries  have  been  devoting  their  own  time 
one  and  two  nights  a  week  after  working  hours  to  better 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  functions  of  the  various  agen- 
cies of  government. 

To  do  this  they  have  heard  informative  addresses  followed 
by  questions  and  answers  during  their  regular  weekly  meet- 
ings and  in  addition  they  have  made  tours  through  such 
places  as  the  Government  Printing  OflCice,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  library  of  Congress,  the  Navy 
Yard,  the  National  Archives,  and  others. 

I  have  heard  considerable  comment  on  a  highly  informa- 
tive address  given  the  secretaries  a  few  nights  ago  by  David 
C.  Mearns,  superintendent  of  the  reading  rooms  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  because  this  address  contains  such 
good  information  and  the  answers  to  questions  frequently 
asked  us  by  our  constituents  relative  to  the  Library.  I  ara 
presenting  It  to  the  House  as  of  possible  value  to  each  of  our 

offices. 

Mr.  Mearns'  address  follows: 

THT  LiBaAmT  or  comgkkss 

Like  Joan  of  Arc.  your  servants  in  the  Library  hear  voices,  but. 
unUke  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  voices  that  we  hear  belong  to  you 
and  are  transmitted  to  us  through  the  faculties  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  We  are,  therefore,  particularly  gratified 
by  your  personal  appearance  tonight  and  anxious  to  exhibit  our 
wares  in  the  most  tx<x)mlng  manner  we  can  contrive. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Is  140  years  old.  When  the  ContlnenUl 
Congress  sat  In  Philadelphia  the  directors  of  the  Ubrary  Co.— that 
notable  Institution  founded  by  Dr.  Franklin — extended  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary legislators  "the  use  of  such  bocks  as  they  may  have  occa- 
sion for  during  their  sitting."  and  later,  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  when  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  BUtes  con- 
vened in  New  York  City,  its  memt>erahlp  was  accorded  similar  cour- 
tesies by  the  New  York  Society  Ubrary.  In  1791  the  Government 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Ltbrai7  Co.  prompUy  renewed  the 
facilities  enjoyed  by  the  "old  Congress."  It  was  not,  therefore, 
unUl  April  24.  1800.  when  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  Government  to  Concocheague  (aa  the  site  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  t)een  called  by  the  Indians)  that  legis- 
lation was  approved  providing  that  for  the  purchase  of  such  books 
as  may  bo  necessary  for  the  use  of  Oongresa  at  the  said  city  of 
Waiiilngton.  and  for  fitting  up  a  suitable  apartment  for  containing 
them  and  for  p'.acing  them  therein,  the  nun  of  $5,000  shall  be,  and 
hereby  Is.  appropriated." 

That  there  would  be  need  for  a  library  at  the  permanent  seat  of 
government  vox  obvious.  Washington  was  a  boom  town,  and  aside 
from  a  few  public  buildings  and  some  boarding  houses  and  con- 
gre^lonal  "messes."  or  eating  placea,  spread  between  Capitol  Hill 
and  the  President's  House.  It  was  a  city  only  on  paper— Uajor 
L'Enfanfs  paper.  _.  ^         ,       ., 

This  Is  the  way  a  young  bride  deacriljed  It  to  her  doting  family: 
"At  Ust  we  drew  near  this,  our  futtire  abode;  we  left  the  woods 
among  which  a  boundary  stone  marked  the  beginning  of  the  city; 
we  entered  a  long.  un«hed  road  which  rises  a  hill  and  crosses  a 
vast  common  covered  with  stout  oaks  and  blackberrlea  In  abundance. 
I  look  in  vain  for  the  city;  I  see  no  hovises.  although  among  the 
bush*^  I  see  the  different  stones,  which  here  and  there  mark  the 
different  avenues  Footpaths  and  roads  dissect  the  extensive  plain, 
which  is  exactly  like  the  common,  the  other  side  of  the  Rariton, 
only  more  exten-^ive  and  more  productive  of  blackberry  and  sweet- 
briar"  At  lart  I  perceive  the  Capitol,  a  large,  square,  ungraceful 
tmlldlng:  apprcchlng  nearer.  I  pee  three  large  brick  hoiises  and  a 
few  hovels  scattered  over  the  plain.    One  ol  the  brick  houses  la 


where  we  lodge.  We  drive  to  It;  it  Is  siirrounded  with  mud.  shav- 
ings, bricks,  planks,  and  all  the  rubbish  of  building.  Here,  then.  I 
am.  I  alight,  am  Introduced  to  Mr.  Stelle.  and  led  into  a  large, 
handsome  parlor.  I  seat  myaelf  at  the  widow  and.  whUe  Mr.  Smith 
Is  busied  with  the  baggage,  survey  the  scene  before  me.  Immedi- 
ately before  the  door  is  the  place  from  whence  the  clay  for  bricKj 
has  been  dug  and  "/hlch  is  now  a  pond  of  dirty  water.  All  the 
materials  for  bullc'ing — bricks,  planks,  stone,  etc. — are  ecattered 
over  the  space  which  lies  between  this  and  the  Capitol,  and  which 
is  thickly  overgrown  with  briars.  •  •  •  Some  brlckkUns  and 
small  wooden  houses  and  sheds  diversify  the  scene.  •  •  •  The 
Capitol  stands  on  a  hill  which  slopes  down  toward  the  Potomac: 
from  the  bottom  of  this  hill  to  the  river  extends  a  thick  and  noble 
wood;  t>eycnd  this  you  see  the  river;  the  scene  la  then  dosed  by  a 
range  of  hUls.  which  extends  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach." 

Thus  was  Washington  in  1800,  but  of  especial  interest  to  us  is 
the  fact  that  the  tavern  from  wlilch  that  letter  was  written  stood 
on  the  Bite  of  the  present  Library  of  Congress.  Nearly  a  century 
was  to  elapse,  however,  between  Margaret  Bayard  Smith's  dutiful 
subscription  and  the  opening  of  these  doors. 

ARUVAL  or  THS   mST  BOOKB 

In  the  spring  of  1801  the  first  books,  numbering  740  volumes, 
arrived  from  England,  packed  in  11  hair  trunks  and  a  map  case, 
and  an  economy  Congress  directed  that  the  trunks  be  sold  forth- 
with and  that  the  proceeds  be  covered  Into  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury.  As  for  the  books,  they  were  stored  tem- 
porarily in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Senate,  a  room  south  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  In  the  old  north  wing  of  the  Capitol. 

JEITERSON   TO   THX   RXSCtTX 

When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  the  collections  had  Increased  to 
8.004  volvunes.  but  on  the  evening  of  the  34th  of  Augtist  1814  an 
Invadmg  army  kindled  the  names  which  destroyed  the  Capitol  with 
the  books  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  To  repair  the  loss.  ex- 
President  Jefferson  offered  to  sell  to  the  Government  his  private 
library,  and  on  January  30.  1816.  James  Madison  approved  an  act 
providing  for  Its  purchase  for  $23,850.  It  was  more  than  a  replace- 
ment, for  it  not  only  doubled  the  contenU  of  the  Library  wiped  out 
by  the  enemy's  tinder  boxes,  but  It  also  diverted  to  the  public  use 
the  most  carefully  selected  collection  which  had  been  brought  to- 
gether on  this  continent,  and  one  which  represented  every  disci- 
pline. Ftar  3  years  thereafter  (while  the  Capitol  was  being  restored) 
the  Library  of  Congress  was  administered  from  the  attic  story  of 
Blodgetfs  Hotel,  on  E  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets.  This 
building  the  Government  had  purchased  a  few  years  before  for  the 
Joint  accommodation  of  the  General  Post  Office  and  the  Patent 

Office.  - 

In  1815  the  staff  of  the  Library  consisted  of  the  Librarian,  whose 
salary  was  fixed  at  $1,000  a  year,  a  nameless  Negro  man.  whose  com- 
pensation was  $1  a  day,  and  a  Negro  boy.  who  was  allowed  the 
munificent  sum  of  $4  a  month  For  a  short  time  a  Mr  Martin 
Lamer  assisted  the  Ubrarlan  In  labeling  and  bookplatlng  the  collec- 
tion and  waa  given  $36  for  his  pains.  In  that  year.  too.  was  pub- 
lished the  Catalog  of  the  Library  of  the  United  States,  the  first 
to  be  arranged  according  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  classification,  which 
divided  the  universe  of  knowledge  into  44  subjects.  Despite  Its 
recent  trial  by  fire,  the  Ubrary  was  heated  by  an  open  grate,  as  bills 
for  cordwood  and  brass  fenders,  among  the  surviving  accounts, 
would  seem  to  prove.  The  office  supplies  appear  to  iiave  been 
1  modest.  There  were,  for  example,  a  broom  to  keep  the  place  tidy, 
a  pair  of  shears,  a  Jug  of  Japan  Ink.  three  quires  of  foolscap  paper, 
three  boxes  of  paste,  some  sealing  wax,  two  lead  pencils,  and  a 
memorandum  book,  which  recorded  the  uses  made  of  the  Library 
by  such  dUtingulshed  statesmen  as  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, and  Henry  CTay.  In  the  evenings  or  on  cloudy  days  the 
apartment  was  lit  with  candles. 

In  1818  the  Library  returned  to  the  Capitol  and  was  placed 
temporarily  In  a  room  on  the  top  level  of  the  Senate  wing.  There 
It  remained  until  1824,  when  It  was  removed  to  the  gallery 
especially  designed  for  its  accommodation  on  the  west  side  of  the 
principal  or  main  fioor.  In  its  alcoves,  it  Is  said,  the  belles  of  the 
city  used  to  hold  their  receptions  and  receive  the  homage  of  their 
suitors.  In  1851  the  progress  of  the  Ubrary  was  halted  briefly 
when  another  disastrous  fire  destroyed  more  than  half  the  books, 
including  two-thirds  of  the  Jefferson  collection;  but  Congress  acted 
nromptly  to  acquire  replacemenU.  and  the  work  of  extending  Its 
resources  moved  forward  again.  In  1868  the  40.000  volumes  of 
the  transactions  of  learned  societies  and  academies  In  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  were,  by  law.  transferred  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress A  year  later  the  present  system  of  International  exchanges 
was  established  and  the  Peter  Force  collection  of  Americana  was 
purchased,  by  a  special  appropriation,  for  $100,000  In  1870  the 
entire  copyright  business  was  brought  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ubrarlan.  and  new  effect  was  given  to  the  law  requiring  the  deposit 
of  copies  as  a  condition  precedent  to  registration. 

INTO  rrs  OWN  BtnuuNO 
Almost  Immediately  It  became  apparent  that  the  Library  de- 
served and  required  a  separate  building,  but  It  was  not  untU  1886 
that  appropriations  were  forthcoming,  and  another  decade  was  to 
pass  before  the  coUectlons.  numbering  about  EOO.OOO  volumes,  were 
transferred  to  this  place  that  we  know  so  well.  The  new  building 
did  a  great  deal  more  than  provide  adequate  socommodatton  for 
the  collections;  It  also  made  possible,  through  the  development  of 
apparatus  and  the  ertabllshment  of  departments,  an  enlarging 
service  to  Congress  and  the  scholarly  public. 
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Income  inav  reatii  •iuw.i~v.">~  vr,^  -  ^ „i„«,  „»»/%« 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  eyes  cf  youth  wUI  glow  once 
more  with  the  light  of  hope.  »dventure.  and  enterprise. 


The  more  we  inms  aooui  u   cue  ut:^\xi   wc  i»«.c   i^« 
the  way  tt  now  reads. 


few  ho\-els  scattered  over  the  plain.    One  ol  tiie  brick  hous»^  la       ■erric-e  vo  ^us.. 
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Bv  1M4  the  foHowlnir  achleTementa  could  be  enumerated: 

1    AU  iStiln  the  building  were  duly  differentiated  and  equipped 

'°'/^i''iS2i:r!J7"nrt£^'S'ad"Sen   In-taUed   In   appropriate 

T*A  Kheine  of  cla«lflcatlon.  syBtematlc  and  elastic  <i^^^ 
u  the    -beet  for  a  large  library."  had  been  devlaed  and  put  Into 

''TlT^rre  had  been  adopted  proce»e«  of  cataloging.  Including 
formjB  of  entry,  which  are  now  standard  for  American  libraries^ 

Bv  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3.  1925.  the  Ubrary  of 
CoDKreM  Trust  Fund  Board  was  created.  It  not  only  granted 
authority  to  accept  endowmenU  but  also  to  receive  gifts  of  money 
for  immediate  disbursement.  As  a  resxUt  of  this  legislation  the 
coll«»ction«  have  been  enhanced  "by  a  huge  importation  of  source 
nvat^nal  of  concern  to  the  Investigator."  and  consultants  in 
various  fields  of  learning  have  been  recruited,  "who.  with  the 
equipment  of  teacher*  or  Investigators,  are  here  not  to  teach  or 
pursue  research  but  to  aid  In  the  serious  use  of  the  collections  by 
assisting  in  the  Interpretation  of  them  "  ,,„»„,,  .„.♦   nf 

tu  1939  the  annex,  erected  on  the  square  Immediately  east  oi 
the  main  buUdlng.  was  opened  to  the  public. 

Today  the  collections  comprise  almost  6.000  000  volumes  and 
namphleU.  1.500.000  maps  and  views.  1.222.000  pieces  and  volumes 
of  tiTuslc.  550.000  prlnU.  100.000  bound  volumes  of  newspapers,  and 
so   many   manuscript*   that   a   numerical   estimate   Is   not   feasible. 

LAXCBBT    COmcnONS    IN    TH«    WORLD 

The  Llbrarv  posseases  the  largest  collection  of  books  on  aeronau- 
tif »  in  the  world,  the  largest  collection  of  Chinese  books  outside  of 
China   and   Japan,   and   perhaps   the   largest    collection   of   Russian 
t»ooks  outside  of  Russia.     In   the  Division   of   Manuscripts  are   the 
private  papers  of   nearly  all   the  Presidents  and  of  many  of  our 
greatest  atateemen.     Through  a  Rockefeller  grant  '•«'P;;o^|><^"o'"  °i 
European  archives  relating  to  the  history  of  the  United  ^tii^'^sha^ 
been^ured      In  the  rare-book  collection  are  approximately  85^ 
volumes;    among    them   many    first    editions,    rare    bindings,    about 
23  000  early  American  pamphlets,  more  than  1.500  bound  volumes  at 
eljihteenth    century     American     newspapers.     Of     the     more     tnan 
?6W  fliteeuth  century  books.  3.000-lncludlng  the  St.  Blaslus-St^ 
Paul  copy  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible-were  purchased  by  a  sP^ff  1  ^^ 
of  Conj^  in  1930     In  the  northwest  courtyard  Is  the  auditorium 
for  public  concert,  of  chamber  music,  presented  to  the  Oovermnent 
hv   Mrs    Kuabeth   Sprague   Coolldge   In    1925:    adjoining   It   Is   the 
Jivilion  given  by  M«    Matthew  John  Whlttall  ^.P^J^^^i^^^V,^ 
bulntet  of  Stradivari  stringed  Instruments  and  the  Tourte  dows— 
her   previous  gift  to  the  Division  of   Music- are   kept   on  exhibit 
When  not  In  actual  use.    At  the  expense  of  «"  «"0"y'"°';^„^°°^  ' 
gallery  on  the  second   floor  ha.   been   remodeled  as  a  center  J  or 
huwuuc  studies      Endowment  funds  exceed  »2.000.000  and  glfUi  of 
mo^y    reived    for    immediate    disbursement    have    «^o^^ted    to 
ibout    •1415  000.       The    main    building    and    the    annex    contain 
Searly  36  acres  of  floor  space,  and  about  414  miles  of  steel  shelving 
Mr    MacLeish.  the  Librarian,  has  asked  me  to  aMure  yo^  o^J^i* 
disappointment   because   a   previous   engagement   F^'^J^J"^: 
slble  tor  him  to  welcome  you  tonight.     Were  he  here  he  would.  I 
believe,  want  to  teU  you  something  like  this:  .«iH«fif 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  offered  his  Ubrary  to  Congress  he  ^fld  of  It. 
-I  do  not  know  that  it  contains  any  branch  of  science  which  Con- 
eTe«  would  wish  to  exclude  from  their  collection;  there  Is.  In  f «ict. 
foTibjWt  to  which  a  Member  of  Congress  may  not  have  occasion 

^"irirthat  last  opinion  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the 
dutU  and  functloS  of  the  Congress  which  determined  the  subse- 
quent  development  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress.  Its  ««»«  fo"** 
ScM  with  their  lncluslvene«i  of  all  disciplines,  its  »cholarly  serv- 
ices Its  magnlQceut  catalogs,  its  divisions  of  m^c  a°d  fine  arts^ 
S  prl"  l«^manuscrlpt..  its  ancient  books,  are  all  Inth*  library 
of  Coneres*  because  "there  Is.  In  fact,  no  subject  towhich  a  Mem- 
ber ?fC^greSlnay  not  have  occasion  to  refer"  That  it  Is  also  . 
StlSni?i"SlUutloii-lndeed.  the  NaUonal  Ubrary-ls  a  byproduct 
at  that  fact. 

Refund  of  Processing  Tax  on  Hogs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28. 1940 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  5.  1939. 
there  was  Introduced  a  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66.  mak- 
ing provisions  for  the  refund  of  the  processing  tax  on  hogs 
marketed  for  slaughter  by  the  raisers  and  producers  who,  in 
fact,  bore  all  or  part  of  the  burdens  of  such  tax. 

Farmers  have  Inquired  of  me  if  It  be  necessary  to  employ 
an  agent  or  attorney  or  pay  fees  to  collect  their  processing- 


tax  refund.    My  answer  Is  "No."    The  biU  contains  the  follow- 
ing language : 

No  fees  shall  be  charged  for  filing  such  claim.  It  shall  not  be 
necessary   that    the   claimant   be    represented   by    an    attorney. 

There  were  certain  farmer  organizations  set  up  to  promote 
this  bill  and  they  served  a  most  useful  purpose.  This  bul  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  now  rests  in  the  House  committee  with 
discharge  petition  No.  25  on  the  Speakers  desk  and  which 
I  have  signed.  , 

Information  comes  to  me  that  certain  agents  are  now  col- 
lecting fees  in  advance  from  farmers  for  collecting  those 
refund  taxes.  It  is  my  warning  to  farmers  they  beware  of 
fee-collecting  agents.  At  this  time  no  attorney  or  agent  is 
necessary. 

Gannett— Candidate  To  Be  Watched 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1940 


ARTICUE  FROM  THE  PATHFINDER 

Mr  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article  publLshed  by 
EmU  Hurja  concerning  the  distinguished  newspaper  pub- 
lisher FYank  E.  Gannett.  The  title  of  this  article  Is  "Gan- 
nett-<:andldate  To  Be  Watched."  and  Is  as  foUows: 

Almost  overnight— in  fact,  within  3  months^a  new  '«^  has 
come  into  the  national  political  struggle  which  seems  destined  to 
loom  lareer  as  the  Republican  convention  approaches. 

iSknk  Gannett,  of  Boche.sler.  Is  JU3t  beglrmlng  his  third  month 
of  intensive  preconventlon  campaign.  Already  he  has  visited  34 
States  in  hls'^^hlrlwlnd  drive  to  educate  the  voters  on  the  Issuea 
that  must  be  decided  in  1940  In  his  own  plane  he  lias  recently 
covered  more  than  2O.00O  miles,  addressed  scores  of  audiences  and 
met  political  leaders  throughout  the  country  Returning  from  a 
coast-to-coast  trip,  Mr  Gannett  says  that  his  chances  for  the  nom- 
inatlon  are  as  good  as  anyone's.  On  the  side,  he  expresses  confi- 
dence that  he  will  be  the  nonUnee.  and  publicly  he  says.  ■  If  I  am 

I    nominated  I'll  be  elected." 

1        Mr    Gannett  bases  his  opinion  on  his  talks  with  party  leaders. 

I  He  polnU  out  that  all  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  wUl  send  un- 
Dledzed  delegates,  and  that  party  leaders  are  turning  to  hira 
because  of  the  desire  for  a  businessman  for  President.  There  is 
a  demand  he  says,  for  a  President,  as  head  of  the  largest  business 
on  earth  who  understands  the  principles  of  private  enterprise  and 
can    make    It    function    so    as    to    give    high    production    and 

employment.  ..      _  .»*   w 

Pathfinder  polls  of  public  opinion  show  that  Mr.  Gannett  has 
picked  up  so  much  siipport  In  2  short  months  that  he  has  emerged 
to  take  a  place  with  Dewey.  Taft.  Vandenberg.  Hoover,  and  Landon. 
As  a  result  of  this  rapid  gain  in  recognition.  It  Is  apparent  that 
Gannett  has  become  a  candidate  to  be  watched. 

Gannett  might  well  make  a  powerful  vote-pulUng  Republican 
nominee.  The  American  people  generaUy  are  attracted  to  any  man 
who  has  from  humble  beginnings  reached  the  heights  of  busUiesc* 
success  by  thrift  and  hard  work.  Gannett 's  father  was  a  poor 
farmer  who  built  his  own  home  of  forest-hewn  lumt)er  In  the 
Finger  Lakes  region  of  central  New  York.  There  Prank  Ernest 
Gannett  was  born  on  September  15,  1876  „     ^  ,.       ^ 

At  9  he  began  working  to  help  out  the  family.  He  delivered 
newspapers,  peddled  books,  and  labored  on  the  farm.  At  18  he  won 
a  Cornell  scholarship,  worked  his  way  by  waiting  table,  operat- 
inK  a  laundry  agency,  and  reporting  for  a  newspaper  (which  he  now 
owns).    He  was  graduated  with  high  scholastic  honors  and  savings 

After  a  year  as  secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  first  Philippine 
Commission  he  returned  to  Ithaca  as  city  editor  of  the  News  at 
•15  a  week  Six  years  later  he  bought  a  half  Interest  In  the  Elmlra 
Gazette  for  »30,000.  putting  down  W.OOO  of  his  own  savings  and 

borrowing  the  rest.  _  ^       ^  ».  ,«   ^— ^ 

That  was  Just  the  beginning  Today  Gannett  owns  19  i^£3"- 
papers  in  New  York.  Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois.  They 
form  the  third  largest  newspaper  chain  Ui  the  NaUon  (the 
Hearst  and  Scrlpps-Howard  chains  are  larger). 

In  addition  to  his  business  success  Mr  Gannett  s  backers  point 
to  two  other  factors  they  consider  would  make  him  a  good  Re- 
publican Presidential  nominee  One.  that  he  has  t>«e?}f*  "?~?" 
spring  of  drives  which  resulted  la  four  major  New  Deal  deXeaU. 
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As  organizer  and  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  to  Uphold 
Constitutional  Government,  he  fought  tooth  and  naU  the  Presl- 
dents  Supreme  Court  enlargement  bill,  his  first  reorganization  blU. 
his  attempted  purge"  of  antlaew  dealers  Ua  Congress,  and  his 
1039  lendlng-spendlng  program. 

With  90  percent  cf  the  American  people  concerned  about  our 
becoming  Involved  in  the  Eurooean  war.  Mr.  Gannetfs  supporters 
point  out  that  he  has  brttrr  knowledge  of  International  affairs  than 
anv  other  cand.date.  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr   Hoover. 

•'How  we  vote  In  Novemlier."  says  Mr.  Gannett,  •will  det/^rmlne 
the  futtire  of  America  and  the  kind  of  government  under  which  we 
and  our  children  must  live.  

••Dictatorships  are  born  in  the  stifferlng  that  comes  from  eco- 
nomic disorders  and  wrong  government  policies.  I  have  personally 
Bone  through  the  dictator  countries,  and  have  seen  in  all  Its  liorror 
what  It  means  to  be  deprived  of  the  precious  liberties  guaranteed  us 
by  our  Constuutlon.  Constitutional  government  and  our  system  or 
private  enterprise— which  alone  can  give  satisfactory  Jobs— will  not 
be  safe  until  we  correct  condlUons  and  make  sure  It  cannot  happen 

•We  must  clean  out  the  theorists  who.  with  unlimited  powers 
and  billions  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  have  bungled  cur  affairs.  We 
must  return  to  scund  business  principles  and  put  In  charge  nien 
who  know  how  to  make  the  prlvate-enterprls-  system  work  we 
must  keep  Government  the  8er\'ant.  not  the  master,  of  the  people. 

"I  know  how  by  putting  experience  and  understanding  In  charge, 
we  can  bring  reemployment  and  prosperity.  Our  people  need  only 
sound  leadership  to  march  forward  to  good  times  and  new  helglita. 
We  must  put  an  end  to  Government  interference  with  honest  busi- 
ness and  give  free  enterprise  an  opporttmlty  to  function.  I  have 
visited  the  South  American  countries  and  have  seen  how  their 
farmers  have  been  given  restored  income  and  good  prices  without 
restriction  and  regimentation.     We  can  do  the  same  for  our  farmers 

"We  can  restore  opportunity  for  youth  and.  while  continuing 
necessary  relief,  bring  renewed  hope  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
I  would  concern  myself,  not  with  unemployment  but  with  reem- 
ployment and  Jobs  for  all.  We  can  stimulate  new  developments, 
revive  the  spirit  of  initiative,  and  have  once  more  a  dynamic, 
stirglng  America.  ^         . 

"I  can  promise  that  we  will  foUow  Washington's  precept  and 
keep  out  of  entangling  alliances  and  foreign  war.  Our  Job  is  to 
put  our  own  house  In  order  and  thus  make  America  great  and 
prosperous  Our  task  Ls  to  stop  overspending  and  end  stining 
taxation,  and  to  restore  and  preserve  constitutional  balance  in 
government."  .  ,  . 

Mr  Gannett  Is  particularly  interested  in  the  farm  problem  and 
expects  wide  support  from  the  agricultural  States.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, the  oldest  farm  paper  In  the  Northeast.  He  has  alao 
been  since  1926.  a  trustee  of  Cornell  University  and  In  touch  with 
the  Cornell  Agricultural  CoUege,  the  fountainhead  of  informa- 
tion and  advice  for  farmers. 

He  contends  that  farm  income  must  be  restored  to  normal  and 
that  the  farmers-  loss  of  M5 .000.000.000  of  Income  since  1929 
accounts  for  much  of  our  depression.  He  believes  we  should  study 
the  methods  followed  succesafuUy  by  other  countries— Argentina. 
Brazil  Australia.  New  Zealand— where  farmers  were  doubling  their 
crops  and  receiving  high  prices  whUe  we  were  plowing  under  cot- 
ton and  killing  little  pigs.  ^^  .     ♦ w- 

He  believes  that  the  best  way  to  restore  prosperity  Is  to  make 
the  farmers  prosperous  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  buy  the 
things  they  need,  thus  puttUig  the  factories  up  to  capacity  and 
giving  employment  to  Idle  millions. 

"My  call  to  farmers."  he  says,  "Is  use  your  political  power  to 
put  through  the  program  on  which  the  great  national  farm 
owanizatlons,  including  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Council,  have  united.  Go  to  the  precinct  men 
and  the  county  chairman  of  your  party,  and  tell  them  that  in 
1940  you  win  vote  only  for  candidates  and  a  party  that  pledges 
action  for  reform  that  will  give  to  American  agrtculture  its  Just 
income.  Use  your  poDUcal  power.  Save  agriculture  to  aave 
America." 

Washington  State  College's  Fiftieth  Birthday 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28. 1940 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington, one  of  the  leading  land-grant  coUeges  of  this  country. 
is  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding— its 
golden  jubilee.  Tonight,  at  the  HamUton  Hotel,  in  Washing- 
ton D  C.  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country.  35.000 
alumni  and  former  students  will  be  grouped  to  celebrate  this 
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event,  and  to  hear  a  national  broadcasting  system  carry  a 
program  dedicated  to  the  State  coUege.  and  originating  on 
its  campus,  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  represent  the  congressional  district  In 
which  the  State  College  of  Washington  is  located,  and  there- 
fore, it  becomes  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  Washington  to  the  president  and 
faculty  for  their  devoted  service  to  the  institution,  and  to  the 
principles  of  public  education. 

On  this  fiftieth  birthday  of  Washington  State  College  it  Is 
also  appropriate  to  pay  our  particular  respects  to  President 
E.  O.  Holland,  and  President  Emeritus  Enoch  A.  Bryan,  whose 
able  administrations  are  reyponsible  for  its  splendid  growth 
and  development.  Doctor  Bryan  served  as  president  from 
1893  to  January  1.  1916.  when  he  resigned  to  become  com- 
missioner of  education  for  the  State  of  Idaho,  returning  in 
1923  to  become  research  professor  cf  economics,  and  economic 
history.  Doctor  Holland  left  a  brilliant  career  in  education  in 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  to  Join  the  State  college  in  1916.  and 
has  continued  as  Its  president  since  that  date. 

It  is  also  fitting  on  this  occasion  to  honor  the  following  of 
the  faculty,  who  have  served  the  State  College  of  Washington 
with  more  than  25  years  of  long  and  distinguished  service: 
Herbert  Kimbrough.  vice  president;  H.  V.  Carpenter,  dean, 
college  of  mechanic  arts  and  engineering;  A.  A.  Cleveland, 
dean,  school  of  education;  C.  C.  Todd.  dean,  college  of  sciences 
and  arts;  E.  E.  Wegner.  dean,  college  of  veterinary  medicine; 
J.  F.  Bohler.  director  of  athletics;  W.  W.  Foote.  librarian; 
F    T.  Barnard,  registrar;   and  W.  C.  Kreugel.  bursar.    Nor 
couJd  I  properly  fail  to  mention  the  harmonious  association 
with  the  Federal  Government  of  E.  C.  Johnson,  dean  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  director  of  the  experiment  station; 
F.  E.  Balmer,  director  of  the  extension  service;   and  A.  E. 
Drucker.  dean  of  the  school  of  mines  and  geology,  whose  able 
cooperation  has  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  Joint 
Federal -State  programs  of  agricultural  and  mineral  devel- 
opment. 

The  Federal  Government  participates  In  the  conduct  or  this 
institution  as  a  land-grant  coUege.  It  Is  fitting,  therefore, 
that  recognition  be  here  given  to  this  memorial  day.  As 
seems  proper,  the  following  brief  summary  is  devoted  to  a 
statement  of  the  part  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
played  in  the  development  of  this  great  institution  of  higher 

learning: 

The  state  College  of  Washington  has  its  ortglns  in  an  act  P^ued 
by  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  signed  by 
President  Unooln  on  July  2.  1862.  The  purposes  of  this  act  at 
the  time  It  was  passed  were  revolutionary  In  educational  clrclea.  lor 
it  was  based  on  the  philosophy  that  In  a  democracy  the  children  of 
all  the  people  should  have  the  opportiinlty  of  developing  their 
talents  to  the  utmost.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act 
by  the  Congress  higher  education  In  America,  as  throughout  the 
world  had  been  Umlted  almost  exclusively  to  young  people  training 
for  eritry  into  the  profeaslon*  of  that  day,  such  a«  the  ministry,  the 
law.  and  medicine.  ^       ^.       , 

History  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  revolutionary  educational 
doctrine  The  principles  which  imderUe  the  MorrUl  Act  of  1862  tiave 
today  spread  throughout  the  Nation.  Not  only  has  every  State  at 
least  one  such  land-grant  institution  whose  work  is  founded  spe- 
cifically upon  the  Federal  enactments,  but  the  scores  of  private 
denominational  and  otlier  Inatltutlona  throughout  the  country 
have  perforce  followed  suit.  The  State  College  of  Washington,  in 
ceiebraUng  its  fiftieth  anniversary  today,  is  celebrating  also  the 
birthday  of  a  movemtnt  In  higher  educaUon  which  has  changed 
completely  the  function,  purposes,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  movement  the  area  now  known  as  ttoe 
State  of  VB^lngtSn  was  part  of  the  Washington  Te^ltory^The 
State  of  Washington  began  its  existence  in  the  year  1^^  PT"^ 
the  first  acts  of  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  new  State  waa 
to  enter  into  Joint  agreements  with  the  Federal  Government  for 
tSe  bounding  and  estlbUshment  of  a  land-grant  institution  T^e 
act  which  bicame  the  charter  of  the  State  College  of  Washington 
was  siened  by  the  Governor  of  this  State  on  March  28.  18&0.  A  few 
mont^  later  In  January  1892.  the  doors  of  the  college  first  opened 
for  instruction.  The  building  was  a  one-story  brick  structure  36  by 
60  feet,  costing  approximately  11.500. 

From  this  single  building  on  a  lonely  hill  In  1892  has  grown  an 

institution  houaed  in  33  major  buUdlngs.  for  the  most  part  claM  A 

flreoroof    with    1,000  acres  of  land  and  other   equipment   and  jm- 

S^ov^enw  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  valuation  to  $13. 500^. 

.    The  few  thousand  dollara  expended  during  the  Bchool  year  1892- 

1    93  has  grown  to  an  annual  budget  of  »2.250,000.  with  a  permanent 


an  agent  or  attorney  or  pay  fees  to  collect  tneir  processmg- 
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endowment  of  lands  of  17.000,000.  The  84  students  of  the  early 
day  have  tnenwaed  to  an  enrollment  of  approxlmatery  forty-two 
hnndred  attendine  tha  regular  aeaalooa.  with  oonclderable  addt- 
llcnal  number*  att«sidlng  auminer  seaakma.  abort  ooursea.  etc. 
The  flrat  faculty  of  5  has  Increaaed  to  343.  The  tiny  campus 
aurroundlng  the  aln^Ie  bxilldlng  of  1893  has  expanded  to  Include, 
through  the  re««rch  and  wctemrton  actlrltlea  of  the  Institution, 
ifie  entire  State.  There  la  today  no  county  to  Waablngton  that 
au»i»  n.>t  haw  at  least  one.  some  as  many  as  five,  full-time  resident 
membrrm  of  the  State  college  staff  aervUig  the  needs  of  the  clU- 
eens  Urlng  tn  that  locality. 

PAanciTAnoN  or  rcocaAi.  oovcaNMXirr  th  th«  DCVKLoranrr  of  th« 

vrar*  coluos 
What  spcctflcally  baa  been  the  part  of  the  National  Ooremraent 
to  the  development  of  this  gre«t  ooUege?  Aa  prerloualy  stated, 
the  Federal  act  of  1863.  known  aa  the  liorrlll  Act.  provided  the 
e<lucatlonal  and  social  phQosopby  on  which  the  college  was 
founded  and  haa  since  been  developed.  The  same  act  provided 
also  an  endowment  of  some  90.000  acrea  of  putiUc  lands  lying 
within  the  borders  at  the  State  of  Washington. 

Another  FMeral  act  signed  on  March  2.  1883,  provided  for  the 
establishment  in  certain  Northwestern  BUtcs.  of  which  Washing- 
ton was  one.  of  a  school  of  science.  To  such  States  as  accepted 
its  provlslona.  this  act  carried  a  gift  of  100.000  acres  of  pubUc  lands 
lying  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  The  flrst  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Waahington  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
combined  the  functions  of  the  school  of  science  so  created  with 
tbcMC  spectfled  by  the  terms  of  the  MorrUl  Act.  By  this  wise 
oentrallxatlon  of  the  similar  educational  functions,  the  new  insti- 
tution waa  giv«n  a  permanent  endowment  of  190.000  acres  of 
land — thla  before  It  opened  its  doors  for  Instruction;  Indeed,  be- 
fore tta  location  within  the  State  waa  finally  determined  upon 

The  history  of  the  control  of  similar  Federal  endowments  for 
public  education  reveals  instances  where  the  lands  Involved  have 
been  soon  sold  for  a  dollar  or  two  an  acre  and  the  saudl  reexilting 
funds  used  in  their  entirety  to  meet  pressing  emergencies;  to  the 
contrary  in  the  State  of  Waahington.  TO  date  but  40.000  acres  of 
Its  lands  have  been  sold,  leaving  a  permanent  endowment  today 
Of  laoOOO  acres  of  land  and  r7.000.000  in  invested  funds.  The  land 
is  apprec'  ^tlng  rapidly  in  value  and  will  continue  so  to  do  aa  the 
State  dcvelope.  The  ultimate  total  of  this  gift  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  the  State  College,  if  policies  of  the  past  are  con- 
tinued in  the  future,  will  be  very  large. 

The  establishment  of  the  fundamental  policies  on  which  the 
State  College  was  founded  and  has  since  been  developed,  and  the 
gift  of  190.000  acres  of  public  land  for  a  permanent  endowment 
did  not  constitute  the  sole  participation  of  the  Nation  In  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  ItMtltutlon.  On  Augtist  31.  1890.  an  act  of  Congress 
was  signed  which  provided  for  annual  Incomes  to  be  devoted  to 
funherlng  the  purposes  of  the  Morrtll  Act  of  1862.  The  college 
ftrst  received  from  this  source  ^e.G©©  per  year,  which  sum  was 
tocreased  by  annual  Incrementa  of  11.000  until  It  reached  $35,000 
annvtaUy. 

Additional  current  revenue  waa  given  to  the  new  institution  by 
a  Federal  act  atoned  on  March  2.  1887.  later  Imown  as  the  Hatch 
Act  This  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  ex- 
perimentation in  coni»ecUon  with  the  land-grant  college  in  the 
vartous  States.  The  ftoanci&l  support  given  the  State  College  of 
Washington  at  the  beginuing  of  ita  existence  by  the  terma  of  thla 
act  amounted  to  $15,000  per  year. 

Thua.  we  see  that  the  Nation,  before  the  SUte  College  of  Wash- 
ington   existed    except    in    legal    enactmeuts,    contributed    a   mag- 
nificent permanent  endowment  and  annual  ca&h  Income  beginning 
at  $30,000  and  increasing  within  10  years  to  $40,000. 
manocnoif  on  tbb  cAMnm 

This  Initial  policy  has  been  continued  throughotrt  the  years  In 
each  of  the  three  dlTlsions  of  the  work  of  the  Institution,  namely, 
inatruetloei  on  the  eampua,  research  tn  the  laboratorlee  and  tn  the 
fleldi.  and  estenaic»  throughout  the  State.  Federal  contributions 
1X1  each  of  these  flekli  In  the  years  since  the  founding  of  the  college 
will  be  9-^wnin»tt  briefly.  First,  the  tnetrucikmal  work  on  the  cam- 
pus. On  March  4.  1007.  what  has  oonM  to  be  known  as  the  Second 
Morrill  Act  becaiiM  a  law.  By  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  $25,000 
being  reoetved  annually  under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1890  w«a 
Increaaed  by  iSjOOO  per  year  until  an  annual  total  of  $60,000  was 
being  contributed  by  the  FFdernl  Government  This  sum  was 
further  tivreaaed  by  the  enactment  on  Jvine  39.  1935.  of  a  Fedeml 
law  which  incxeaaad  the  aoaount  then  lieing  received.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  State  CoUege  la  receiving  from  the  Federal  Oovernment 
approximately  188.000  per  year  for  aid  In  tbe  inatructlonal  work  on 
its  campus. 

This  work  Is  given  in  11  ctdleges  and  schools  and  two  departments. 
as  followa:  College  of  Agricumne.  CoUege  of  Mechanic  Arts  and 
Engineering.  CoUege  at  Sdeiwee  and  Arts.  OoUege  of  Veterlr.ary 
Medicine.  CoUege  at  Home  Boonomlcs.  8cbo(4  of  Mines  and  Geology, 
School  uf  Bducatlon.  School  of  Pharmacy.  School  of  Music  and  Fine 
Arts.  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work.  Graduate  School.  Department 
of  Physical  Bdtacation  and  Athletics,  Department  at  MUltaiy  Science 

and  Tacuca. 

atauL'ULTTTaAi.  KXFxamnrraTioN 
The  initial  proivlslon  for  agricultural  experimentation  made  by 
the  act  of  Oongrees  signed  on  March  2.  1887.  was  augmented  by  an 
act  signed  <m  March  16,  1906.  By  the  terms  of  thla  act  the 
$1601A>  already  being  received  was  added  to  each  year  until  a  total 
of  $3O.000  wae  being  received  annually.  The  next  tocrement  to 
the  Federal  support  of  thU  work  was  made  by  the  provisions  of 
the  PurneU  Act  signed  on  February  34,   1926.     Under  the   terms 


of  this  act  the  State  CoUege  receives  an  annual  sum  amounting 
to  $60,000  which,  added  to  the  $30,000  previously  mentioned,  made 
a  total  Federal  support  of  agricultural  experimenution  of  $90,000 
per  year. 

On  June  29.  1935.  further  participation  in  this  type  of  activity 
was  provided  by  an  act  of  Congress  known  aa  tiie  Bankhead-Jones 
Act.  Under  the  terms  of  this  law  as  it  applies  to  agricultural 
experimentoUon.  the  college  received  during  the  year  1938-39  a 
total  of  approximately  $25,000.  Adding  this  $25,000  to  the  previous 
»um»  of  $60,000  and  $30,000,  It  is  apparent  that  the  NaUon  U  now 
contributing  to  agricultural  experimentation  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington through  the  experiment  station  at  the  State  CoUege  a  total 
anntial  sum  of  $115,000. 

This  work  Is  carried  on  through  the  activities  of  87  staff  members 
working  at  the  main  experiment  station  on  the  campus  of  the 
college,  at  four  branch  experiment  stations  so  located  in  various 
sections  of  the  State  as  to  serve  best  ita  major  agricultural  In- 
teresU,  and  at  scores  of  experimental  plots  scattered  strategicaUy 
throiighout  the  State.  The  researches  of  the  staff  In  such  In- 
dustries ae  wheat,  fruit,  small  frulU.  cranberries,  dairy,  poultry, 
livestock,  irrigated  farming,  dry-land  farming,  etc.,  have  been  of 
Incalculable  value.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  place  a 
monetary  figure  on  these  services.  The  moet  conservative  of  these 
show  that  the  Increased  income  of  the  State  today  tn  one  year, 
by  reason  of  the  work  of  the  State  College  in  agricultural  experi- 
mentation, more  than  pays  aU  of  the  costa  to  the  State  of  the 
State  CoUege  since  Ita  foundation. 

AGaiCT7I.TnKAI.  KXTENSIOIC  SKKVICS 

The  third  division  of  the  work  of  the  college,  in  common  with 
all  land-grant  institutions,  is  that  of  extension  service.  By  far 
the  major  portion  of  the  task  of  carrying  the  facilities  of  the  In- 
stitution to  the  people  of  the  State  off  the  campus  Is  performed 
bv  the  agrlculttiral  extension  service  This  service  Is  unique  In 
that  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  work  of  the 
coUege  that  did  not  receive  specific  financial  support  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  time  the  Institution  was  founded.  The 
function  Itself  wa.s  recognized,  as  the  records  show  that  farmers' 
institutes  were  held  in  nearby  communities  dtirtng  the  first  years 
of  the  history  of  the  college.  The  work  was  expanded  as  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  Institution  permitted  as  the  years  went  by. 
But  It  was  not  until  1914  that  the  Federal  Government  took  official 
cognizance  of  this  work  and  provided  indxicementa  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

On  March  18.  1914.  the  Smlth-Levrr  Act  became  law  This  act 
had  for  Its  function  the  enccuragement  of  land -grant  Institutions 
throughout  the  country  in  m.Hklng  available  the  resources  of  the 
Institutions  to  the  people  of  the  States  in  their  homes  and  on 
their  farms.  By  Its  provisions  the  college  received  during  the  first 
year  $10,000,  which  Increased  annually,  until  at  the  present  time 
the  Nation  Is  contributing  approximately  ffi2,000  under  the  terms 
of  this  act  In  conjunction  with  the  supplementary  Smith-Lever 
Act  of  July  24.  19'»9,  and  the  additional  cooperative  Smith-Lever 
Act  of  July  3.  1930 

The  next  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  Importance  of  this 
activity  was  made  bv  the  enactment  of  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act 
signed  on  May  22.  1928  By  it?  terms  the  coUege  Is  now  receiv- 
ing a  little  more  than  $26  000  annually  for  agricultural  extension. 
On  June  29.  1035.  the  BnnKhead -Jones  Act.  previously  referred 
to.  waa  signed  and  became  law.  This  act  prcrvided  encouragement 
and  additional  ftnarcial  support  for  instruction  on  the  campu.5  and 
agricultural  experiment  stat'lon  work,  previously  cited,  and  for  the 
agricultural  extension  service  Additional  financial  support  for 
agrtcoltural  extension  service  so  provided  amounts  now  to  approxl- 
niately  $131,000  annually. 

Stimmtng  up  these  various  provisions  of  the  Fpderal  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  the  agrlcultuml  exten.slon  service 
of  the  State  College  of  Washington.  It  appears  that  the  institution 
is  now  receiving  an  annual  sum  of  approximately  $219,000  from 
the  Nation  to  aid  In  making  ayallable  to  all  the  people  of  th? 
State  Information  that  would  be  helpful  to  them  in  their  various 
activities.  Two  measures  of  the  response  of  the  people  to  this 
type  of  work  nuiy  be  cited  here  briefly.  The  first  of  these  Is 
found  in  the  number  of  requests  for  liiformatlon  made  to  this 
service. 

Diulng  the  past  year  an  average  of  1.000  responses  to  such  re- 
quests In  the  form  of  printed  bulletins  or  p)ersonal  letters  have  been 
made  each  day  by  the  State  College  of  Wa.shlngton  The  second 
measure  of  appreciation  is  the  fact  that  each  coxmty  tn  the  State 
is  supplying  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  necessary  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  citizens  of  the  county  the  services  of  a  full-time  resident 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  college;  inde«d,  some  of  the  larger 
counties  with  more  diversified  farm  Interests  are  supplying  sufflcK^nt 
funds  to  make  available  the  services  of  five  sucii  resident  experts. 

TOTAI.  coMTaiBxmoif 

When  all  these  annual  contributions  of  funds  are  considered.  It 
appears  that  the  Federal  Government  today  Is  contnbutli-.g  annually 
approximately  one-ha;f  tnlUlon  dollars  to  the  support  of  the  Ui- 
structton  on  the  eampu.s.  research  work,  and  agricultural  extension 
stfTlee  of  the  State  CoUege  of  Washington.  While  this  total  may 
in  itself  seem  oonaiderabie.  It.  after  aU.  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  amount  of  money  necessary  to  conduct  an  ir.sUtutlon  of  tiie 
slxe  and  scope  of  the  State  Coilevre  of  Washln?»ton  for  1  year  As 
mentioned  to  the  first  few  paraiiraphs.  the  total  annual  budget 
approximates  $2,350,000.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  funds  suppUed  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  but  a  smaU  fraction  of  this  total.  The 
coUege  Itself,  tlwough  its  va.-ious  cperatlor.s  and  Income  from  Its 
endowment  ftind,  suppUes  the  major  portion  of  these  ftinds — weU 
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over  $1  150.0C0  annually.     The  State  of  Washington,  like  the  Federal 
Government,    makes    an    annual    contrlbuUon    of    approximately 

ftfiOO  000 

As'  we  look  back  over  the  years  and  see  the  vital  part  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  played  In  the  foundtog  and  development 
of  this  great  institution  of  higher  Iraming  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west we  may  weU  be  proud,  for  the  State  CoUege  of  Washington,  aa 
It  stands  today  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding,  illus- 
trates a  hleh  degree  of  the  development  of  the  educational  phlloso- 
Dhv  en  which  our  predecessors  In  these  haUs  to  1862  based  the  then 
revolutionary  doctrine  incorporated  in  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  that 
rear  It  does  more  than  this;  It  shows  the  theories  which  under- 
lie thU  movement  made  Into  reaUty.  It  is  a  specific  and  concrete 
UlustraUon  of  how  the  benefits  of  higher  education,  previously  re- 
served to  the  professional  classes  of  that  day.  law.  medicine  and 
th«)logy  have  been  applied,  to  use  the  words  of  the  original  Land 
CrSiTAct  of  1862.  -J  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of^e  industrial  classes  to  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of 
life." 

We  the  Members  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  may  say 
without  exaggeration  that  through  the  inspiration  and  aid 
provided  by  our  predecessors  the  State  of  Washington  has 
been  enabled  to  succeed,  through  its  land-grant  college,  in 
giving  to  the  95  percent  of  Its  people  engaged  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  of  life  the  educational  and  cultural 
privileges  pre\iously  reserved  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  its 
traditional  professional  classes. 


The  Goverment  forced  two  loans  on  my  ^^*^"-^^^^X„^ll. 
to  make  It  possible  to  pav  these  back.  Our  debts,  both  as  public 
taxpayers  and  private  citizens,  are  Increasing  rapidly,  and  at  tne 
same  time  the  chances  of  earning  are  decreasing.  ^^^ 

This  situation  should  stop.  Therefore  you  may  have  my  support 
in  doing  this  I  look  to  you  likewise  In  giving  your  support  to 
our  case — a  chance  for  an  h-^nest -earned  living. 

My  difference  of  opinion  Is  due  to  th*  fact  that  I  love  my 
country  more  than  I  love  the  Democratic  Party. 

Yours  truly,  ^ 


The  Attitude  of  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  CARL  EUAUSE 


N.  L.  R.  ».  Intrenched  As  Labor's  Maginot  Line 

EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  28,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JAMES  POPE 


Mr  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  campaign  of  this 
year  draws  near,  men  of  both  poliUcal  parties  are  trymg  to 
learn  the  attitude  of  the  voters  with  respect  to  the  Issues  in- 
volved. Recent  Republican  victories  in  special  congression^ 
elccUons,  in  the  Twenty-second  and  the  Seventeenth  Ohio 
DSricts  the  Thirty-nrst  and  the  Thirty-fourth  New  York 
Districts  and  the  Sixth  District  of  Iowa,  seem  to  indicate  a 
strong  Republican  trend  in  these  pivotal  States. 

Perhaps  the  thinking  of  the  average  voter  under  present 
conditions  is  aptly  portrayed,  and  ^^e  results  of  these  con- 
cressional  elections  and  the  general  election  in  the  fall,  whose 
Je^S  the/Srtend.  is  aptly  revealed  by  the  following  let^ 
received  by  me  from  a  DemocraUc  constituent  li>-ing  m  my 

district  in  eastern  Ohio. 

The  letter  is  unusually  revealing  and  is  as  follows. 

Malvbk.  Ohio,  March  4.  1940. 

Hon   Earl  R    LE^^^s,  _ 

Houst  of  Rcpresmtath^s.  Washtngtcn,  u.  k. 

men    are    denied    honest    jobs    to    "^P*J^,^7.°^.^^^racy      But. 

tion.      Nevertheless    thi.s    Is    some  J^H^L*^ 
tulliona  cf  doUara. 


Mr  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  back- 
door attack  on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  through 
the  device  of  cutting  its  appropriation  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cripple  its  operations.  I  am  atUching  hereto  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  March  10  issue  of  the  Courier- Journal  of 
Louisville.  ICy.,  which,  in  my  Judgment.  Is  a  splendid  analysis 
cf  the  philosophy  and  forces  that  motivate  the  opposition  of 
this  worth-while  act. 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  March  10,  1940] 

National  L/bor  Relations  Board  ENTHE^cwn)  as  ^»?*'»J'*<IP*°' 
Line— O^-EBcoMis  Gunshtness.  6uKvrvi»  William   Grows  tx>it- 

DEMNATIOH.    AND   Is   PROBABLY    SATI   FROM    MaJOR   CHANCES   »•    TH» 

Election  Yeah  When  Concktss  la  Ui-tukixt  To  Pass  Drastic 

Labor  LixnsLATioN 

(By  James  Pope) 

Martial  aralogles  have  become  a  little  threadbare,  but  it  does  seem 
apt  to  say  that  the  National  Labor  RelaUons  Board  has  Bxittered 
?r^om  the  report  of  the  Smith  committee  a  far  from  disastrous  bomb- 
nc  that  the  Board  remains  entrench.Ml.  with  communications 
imkct.  upon  Its  weU-fortlfled  Isthmus;  and  that  unless  Congress 
rushes  reinforcements  not  now  In  sight,  the  attack  will  develop  no 

"^T^ie^NaU^.^aT  Labor  Relations  Board  is  no  longer  gunshy.  It  has 
been  bomb.;d  with  epithets  like  'kangaroo  court'  and  drumhead 
court  martial."  and  It  has  survived  wai:.am  Green-s  condemnation 
that  •••      •      •     the  administration  of  the  Board  Is  a  travesty  on 

^""ThTBoards  three  members— Chairman  Warren  Madden  WUllam 
M  Leiserson.  and  Edwin  S.  Smith— have  been  threatened  with  a 
blitzkrieg  lor  many  months.    The  Smith  report  was  hardly  that. 

And  being  men  with  normal  sensitivity  to  politics,  the  members 
are  probably  extracting  comfort  from  the  thought  that  friendly 
commltteef.  will  reconstruct  the  propof«d  amendments  »n  House 
and  Senat4'.  and  that  Congress,  in  this  election  year  of  1940.  U 
unlikely  to  pass  any  drastic  labor  legislation  anyway. 

To  be  sJceptlcal  of  the  practical  effect  of  the  Smith  report  is 
not  however  to  Ignore  It.  Some  of  Its  recommendations  have  the 
support  of  Uie  A  F.  of  L.  Some  seem  to  Impartial  critics  to  be 
fairly  well  Justlfled. 

DrrcH  coLLEcrrvi  bahgaininct 

And  one  of  the  proposed  amendmeniJi  would  strike  «»  Pot*""^ 
»t  the  wrole  labor  movement  that  It  stands  out  In  bold  relief 
L  a  thrTa:  (if  no  more  than  a  threat)  against  tbe  No.  1  principle 
for  which  labor  has  battled  these  40  ye^ars.  »,„„.,„ 

T^of  orinrinie  Is  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain 
cnSTctlvelv  Not  pr  marUy  the  right  to  higher  wages  or  the 
^rTnt  tn  R^or^er  hours  or  the  right  to  decent  working  conditions. 
The^  are  io^ns  which  collective  bargalnUig  enable,  labor  to 
nht«Tn  Yn  v^lng  degree.  Fundamental  Is  the  right  to  bargain, 
Sd  the  aoti^appro^al  of  this  right  by  the  United  States  Govern- 

""^^P  smith  committee  proposes  that  the  language  of  the  Wagner 
AcT^chmcferl^mTth^  denial  of  colle<;tlve  bargaining  as  leading 
m  s-rlkS  liidleuing  forth  that  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  Government 
to  scrlkes,  ^^^  ^>^i"6„'  harealnlne  shall  be  Etricken  from  the  act. 
to  encov^agecolleaiv^  bargaining  labor  1.  concerned.     The  other 

If  It  IS.  ^""^^"  '"  ""  -  voiild  be  dwarfed  In  any  possible  effect 

organization     81X)W 

_  J       *   „^    «hi.     n   plance   at   tins   bacltground   of   the   lalxir 

TO  ""^'.''^f  "f,,H^?nt  AgafLt  this  back^ound  the  p^^powKt 
mcvemen-     is    pertlnenr      A^a^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^j^^ 

*^^X:^e^ATi\sTy:ir.'^^l±  ^  effort  it  epitomize,  i.  f« 
past  the  t*ntury  mark  Ui  this  country. 
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In  1806  wme  PhJUdelphla  ihoMnAkw*  got  fined  for  the  mon- 
strous cnme  of  tMtndlng  tosetber  to  aeek  higher  wages. 

Tturty-cu  years  later  a  Massachusetts  court  held  that  the  people 
had  ss  much  right  to  organise  for  higher  wages  as  lor  the  promo- 
tion of  temperance.  The  germ  became  d^cernible  to  the  naked 
eye      But  It  grew  slowly. 

A  bloody,  disastrous  fight  marked  the  progress  of  labor's  seek- 
ing after  recognition.  The  centiiry  was  waning  before  President 
Cleveland  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
Pullman  strikes  and  to  reconimend  a  Rulde  for  relations  between 
laborer  and  employer.    The  Commlsjlon  urged  employers: 

•••  •  •  to  recofcnlse  labor  on^a nutations;  that  such  or^nlza- 
tioiis  be  dealt  with  through  representatives  •  •  •  It  (the  Com- 
mls&ion)  U  also  satisfied  that  If  employers  will  consldr^r  employees 
a.-  thoroughly  essential  to  Indusuial  success  as  capital,  and  thus 
take  labor  Into  consultation  at  proper  times,  much  of  the  severity 
of  strikes  can  be  tempered  and  the  number  greatly  reduced.    •    •    •" 

A  commission  appointed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1902  produced 
similar  findings,  but  employers  altogether  lacked  enthusiasm  for 
the  reiterated  principle 

"8TKUCCLK   rO«    LIBDTT" 

In  1916  another  commission  reported  on  the  Ludlow  massacre  snd 
on  the  whole  field  of  Industrial  relations,  after  hearing  740  wit- 
nesses    Here  Is  what  the  Conunlsslon  said: 

•It  has  been  pointed  out  with  great  force  and  logic  that  the  strug- 
gle of  labor  for  organization  Is  not  merely  sn  attempt  to  secure  an 
increased  measiue  of  material  comforts  of  life,  but  Is  part  of  the 
age-lcn^?  struggle  for  liberty:  that  this  struggle  u  sharpened  by  the 
pinch  of  hunger  and  the  exhaustion  of  body  and  mind  by  long 
hours  of  improper  working  conditions;  but  that  even  If  the  men 
were  well  fed  they  would  fight  to  be  free." 

Chief  Justice  Taft  observed  from  the  bench  In  1923  that  "A  single 
employee  was  helpletw  In  dealing  i^-lth  the  employer." 

Thus  the  philosophy  was  built  up  over  40  years.  Many  labor 
leaders  went  to  JaU;  no  employer  suffered  that  fate.  But  senti- 
ment grew  and  legislation  followed  The  Norns-LaGuardla  Act  of 
1932  embodied  the  principle  that  labor  cculd  organize  and  bargain. 
though  every  man  must  have  a  trv^  choice  on  the  question  of 
Joining  a  union  This  declaration  made  before  the  New  Deal 
admlnlatralicn  came   In.   was   incorpcraUd  Into  the  Wagntr   Act. 

Obviously,  then.  If  that  act  is  amended  to  destroy  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  other  amendments  will  be  largely 
academic. 

STSnCZS    DBCaZASX 

1^3r  a  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  National  Labpr^ 
Relations  Board  was  helpless,  paralyzed  by  injunctions.  It  became" 
effective  only  after  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  validity  of  the  act, 
so  Its  8-war  record  really  covers  only  3  years  of  genuine  activity. 

Up  to  Pebruarv  1.  1940.  the  Board  handled  25.96d  cases  Involving 
5.805  workers.  Of  these.  23.402  were  closed.  Fifty  percent  were 
closed  by  agreement.  16  percent  dismissed  by  the  board  of  regional 
directors.  22  percent  were  withdrawn.  7  percent  were  closed  by 
Board  decisions 

The  statement  h.is  been  made,  apparently  unchallenged,  that 
4a  percent  were  decided  tn  favor  of  tbe  employer. 

In  the  same  period,  the  Board  Intervened  In  some  2.614  strike 
cas-s  and  settled  1.973.  or  75  percent.  It  averted  806  strikes,  and 
held  2.630  elections  affecting  over  a  million   workers. 

Tbe  trend  of  strikes  Is  definitely  downward  The  decrease  last 
year  was  one- third. 

Mjoi-days  of  Idleness,  caused  by  strikes,  decreased  from  28.424.808 
in  1937  to  9.148.373  In  1938.  or  about  68  percent. 

8o  r«ads.  In  brief,  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

What  are  the  chief  complaints  against  the  Board? 

Prom  John  L.  Lewis  that  the  Board  favors  the  A.  F.  of  L.;  from 
William  Green  that  It  favors  the  C.  1.  O.  (Of  the  cases  closed 
last  year,  employers  recognized  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  434.  the  C.  I.  O.  In 
434) — «  photo-fiiilah  If  there  ever  was  one.) 

sms  UiBOB   snimf 

In  a  review  of  the  Board  snd  lt«  work  by  Walter  Oellhom  and 
Seymour  L.  Llnfleld.  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Law.  the 
complaints  agalDst  the  Board  are  cited  thualy: 

"It  stir*  up  latKtr  strUe  by  bringing  unwarranted  cbarges  against 
employers." 

'It  doesnt  give  respondents  fair  notice  of  the  charges  against 
them,  so  that  they  cannot  properly  prepare  their  defense. 

"Its  hearings  are  conducted  In  a  disorderly  and  arbitrary  fashion." 

"It  c!oe«mt  observe  the  rules  of  evidence  ~ 

•There  la  too  much  confusion  In  the  roles  of  Jtidge  and  prose- 
cutor in  the  Board's  work." 

Messrs  Oellhom  and  Llnfleld  add  that  after  examining  these 
cniiciama  In  detail  they  "are  convinced  that  no  one  of  them 
is  fairly  supported  by  the  record  of  events." 

It  may  be  that  criticism  has  confxised  its  target.  Poor  ad- 
ministration was  conspicuous  and  wide  open  to  attack  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Board's  operation,  but  most  critics  assailed 
the  law.  not  the  administration.  Defenders  of  the  law  contend 
that  stxice  Lelserson  has  gone  on  the  Board  (about  10  months 
agol    the  administration  has  Improved  Immensely. 

Their  argument  is  that  most  of  the  objections  have  been  met 
by  the  Boaid's  own  ffutm.  and  that  the  act  Itself  needs  little 
altering. 

The  Smith  committee  delivered  a  broadside  agalnit  the  Wacner 
Act  itaelf .  but  iikt  abeUs  wen  of  unequal  powec 


BMrrR  is  an  antlnew  dealer  from  Virginia  Two  Republicans. 
Haixscx  (Indiana)  and  Roctzohn  (Ohioi  sljjned  his  report.  The 
two  New  Deal  Members,  Heaixt  (Massachusetts)  and  MtTBOOOc 
(Utah)   dissented. 

PKorosrs  4MKWDMT?rrs 

This  Ilne-up  should  be  borne  In  mind  during  a  quick  siirvey  of 
the  proposed  amendments  and  their  probable  effect. 

1.  The  Board  shall  be  rec<-in8tltuted  (the  same  three  members 
could  be  appolnt«<I)  with  judicial  fiinctlons  merely,  while  an  ad- 
ministrator is  chaig^xl  with  the  duty  of  receiving  and  InvestlgaUng 
complaints,  and  presenting  them  to  the  Board. 

Labor  Is  against  this  device  for  dividing  authority,  but  the  harm 
It  may  cause  Is  not  apparent.  Certainly  it  would  not  cripple  the 
working  of  the  act.  The  A  P  of  L.  wants  a  five-man  tward  A 
compulsory  geographical  dtstrlbution  of  members  la  favored  by 
many. 

2.  The  Board  sha'il  have  authority  to  subpena  records  and  wlt- 
neases  on  appUcatlon  of  the  administrator  or  any  party  to 
proceedings 

Not  so  good.  Would  cause  endless  delay  In  hearings  and  clutter 
proceedings  with  txx;ks  and  records  that  might  obscure  essential 
Issues. 

3.  No  bargaining  unit  larger  than  the  largest  unit  asked  by 
parties  to  proceedings  shall  be  certified. 

The  Board  has  on  occasion  certified  units  on  a  large  scale  seem- 
Inely  unjustified  The  amendment  would  put  a  check  on  this 
tendency,  and  Is  entirely  defen.slble. 

4.  Certification  shiill  be  effective  for  1  year,  during  which  employee 
represrntatlon  could  not  be  n  ade  a  subject  of  controversy. 

Apparently  Innocent,  but  ml^ht  give  hostile  employers  a  chance 
to  break  unions  during  this  year  of  grace. 

5  Board  shall  be  barred  from  acting  on  representation  ca.=es 
Involving  C  I  O.-A.  P  of  L.  disputes  unless  two  factions  have 
agreed  In  \nitlng  on  settlement  of  dispute 

Why  shouldn't  the  Board  act  on  cases  Involving  disputes?  Looks 
like  a  political  device  of  the  namby-pamby  type. 

6  Employer  refu-sal  to  bargain  with  either  of  two  disputing 
factions  shall  not  be  construed  as  unfair  labor  practice. 

Fair  enough.  Employers  should  not  have  to  bargain  when  two 
factions  clamor  for  representation.  The  Bo.ird  should  settle  the 
dispute. 

7.  Employers  shall  be  protected  In  freedom  of  speech,  provided 
no  Intimidation  Is  Involved 

Your  guess  is  ns  good  as  anybody's  about  this.  If  Congress  can 
define  freedom  of  .<=peech  wirhin  limits  that  prevent  intimidation, 
a  Congressional  Medal  will  be  In  order. 

8.  All  hearings  shall  be  conducted  tn  accordance  with  rules  of 
evidence  In  United  States  circuit   courts. 

Would  add  difficulties  to  Boards  efforts  to  get  at  facts  Present 
freedom  l.n  considering  evidence  is  subject  to  abuse,  but  seems 
neces.s3.ry  to  sound  administration. 

9  Board  shall  make  findings  on  preponderance  of  evidence,  and 
courts  can  review  this  evidence. 

A  cardinal  flghung  point.  If  the  work  of  the  Board  is  subjected 
to  judicial  review,  delays  costly  to  labor  will  ensue  Also,  court 
dockets  will  become  glutted,  and  new  courts  probably  become 
necessary  to  handle  the  mass  of  appeals. 

10.  Board  to  be  stripped  of  power  to  order  reinstatement  of 
employees  found  guilty  of  violence. 

MOST    OPPCSKD    BT    LABOE 

Ambiguous.  Jillnorlty  of  conunlttee  thinks  the  effect  would  be 
"sentence  of  economic  death  "  to  many  workers 

Some  of  the  amendments  cited  above  have  l)een  telescoped  with 
others  of  common  purpose.  It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  them  are 
opposed  by  labor,  that  some  of  them  would  have  no  important 
effect  on  the  operation  of  the  Wagner  Act,  and  that  some  are 
genuine  threats  to  the  Board's  freedom  of  action 

Why  did  the  committee  fall  to  please  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  by  omitting  an  amendment  to  make  labor  account- 
able for  unfair  labor  practices  as  well  as  employers?  It  seems  a 
good  opportunity   missed. 

But  does  it  matter? 

coMMrrraE  approval  xtwukelt 

Representative  Mart  Nortom.  of  New  Jersey.  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  Labor  Committee,  and  she  has  already  announced  her  belief 
that  the  House  will  defeat  the  amendments.  Her  committee  is 
imllkely  to  approve  them. 

If  they  get  to  the  Senate,  the  Labor  Committee  there  Is  ex- 
pected to  sit  on  any  amendments  that  seem  hostile  to  labor  organ- 
izing and  bargaining  rights 

So  the  political  fortunes  of  the  Smith  committee  report  do  not 
appear  at  the  moment  to  be  happily  starred. 

The  report  Is  useful  In  that  It  crystallizes  the  voice  of  opposition 
to  the  Wagner  Act,  shows  defenders  of  the  citadel  of  labor  what 
they  have  to  resist. 

In  a  recent  address.  Mark  E^hrldge.  general  manager  of  the 
Oovirler-Joumal  and  Times  (whose  notes  form  the  basis  of  this 
discussion),  observed  that  the  Wagner  Art  Is  "the  Maglnot  line  of 
labor  s  fight  for  freedom  to  organize.  Just  as  employers  organize 
Into  corporations." 

Mr.  Bthridge  views  the  Smith  report  as  useful  In  that  'Tt  brings 
Into  focus  the  whole  field  of  labor  relations,  and  projects  clearly 
the  fundamental  Issue :  Shall  labor  retain  Its  hard-won  privilege  of 
collective  bargaining  or  shall  this  privilege  be  wlthdra»-n  at  a  time 
when  heartening  progress  Is  being  made  In  the  reduction  of  strikes 
and  tbe  Incxease  ot  producUvltyT" 
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Seven  Years  of  the  New  Deal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1940 
Mr.   BENDER.    Mr.    Speaker.   7   years   ago   this   month. 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  swore  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  our  Federal  Constitulion  and  assumed  the  high- 
est political  office  within  the  gift  of  the  world's  greatest  re- 
public     Tlie  anniversary  is  one  of  the  most  significant  in 
American  history,  for  it  brings  to  mind  the  circumstances 
of  that  difficult  period  in  1933  when  the  Nation's  economic 
life  appeared  to  be  bordering  upon  complete  collapse.    For  a 
brief  moment  In  that  tragic  era,  we  seemed  to  be  caught  up 
in  an  overwhelming,  all-engulftng  nood.  which  threatened 
to  destroy  everything  which  our  people  had  so  laboriously 
created  in  almost  150  years  of  independence. 

To  rout  the  forces  of  economic  hopelessness  which  were 
assailing  us.  our  representatives  delegated  to  the  President 
powers  totally  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
He  was  virtually  dictator  of  the  Nation's  economic  destiny. 
His  will  was  law.  For  100  days,  from  March  to  June,  the 
legislative  mills  of  our  Congress  ground  out  an  endless  stream 
of  legislation  in  respr^nse  to  every  wish  of  the  White  House. 
Proclamation  followed  proclamation  in  the  spirit  of  militant 
warfare.  In  very  fact,  tlie  President  himself  declared  that 
he  was  waging  war — a  war  upon  the  forces  of  depression.  In 
ringing  tones,  he  told  us  that  the  only  enemy  we  had  to  fear 
was  Tear  itself.     Secjr.ingly,  he  had  a  plan. 

Today  it  is  March  1940.     Yet  the  same  difficulties  which 
surrounded  us  in  1939  are  still  present.    To  be  sure,  the  Na- 
tion is  no  longer  in  the  desperate  external  plight  we  found  7 
yeais  ago:  but  there  is  more  than  a  .strong  suspicion  thp.t 
whatever  has  been  gained  since  1933  has  been  achieved  in 
spite  of  rather  than  because  of  the  ministrations  of  the  N^.'W 
Deal.    "We  have  reached  an  income  level  higher  than  we  saw 
in  1933.    But  we  have  raised  our  taxes  tremendously  in  the 
process.    We  have  in  no  manner  met  the  vast  and  far-reach- 
ing problem  of  mass  unemplo>Tnent.    We  have  created  social- 
security  legislation,  but  we  have  by  no  means  created  social 
security.    Elaborate  codes  have  been  set  up  to  assure  our  un- 
cm.ployed  working  men  and  women  of  some  insurance  bene- 
fit, but  thcv  have  pained  neither  security  nor  comfoit  from 
these  pittances.    Old-age  pensions  are  pointed  to  as  glorious 
creations,  but  they  serve  only  to  iilvunine  the  desperate  posi- 
tion in  which  our  aged  find  themselves. 

The  picture  is  tragic.  After  7  years  of  an  administration 
which  was  to  meet  our  problems  fearlessly,  to  melt  difficulties 
away  as  the  hottest  sun  melts  even  the  hardest  ice,  we  are  in 
v.o  better  position  fundamentally  than  we  were  before.  Eveiy 
ga'n  registered  is  offset  by  seme  major  loss.  The  rise  in 
national  income  is  reflected  by  a  stUl  sharper  rise  in  the  na- 
tional debt.  To  achieve  momentary  respite  from  our  current 
troubles  we  have  mortgaged  the  future  and  stored  up  new 
problems  for  the  days  to  come. 

We  have  planted  vineyards,  but  their  fruit  may  prove  to  be 
the  grapes  of  wrath.  Labor  is  divided  within  itself,  but 
united  in  bitterness  against  capital.  Business  peers  anxiously 
and  timidly  into  the  future,  fearful  of  what  it  may  see  di- 
rectly ahead.  Farmers  shake  their  heads  wondenngly. 
amazed  at  an  administration  which  embarks  upon  a  program 
of  scarcity  in  the  midst  of  hunger. 

These  are  facts  worth  pondering  upon  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  most  turbulent  national  peacetime  administra- 
tion the  American  people  have  ever  seen.  They  give  us  sound 
grounds  for  misgiving.  In  many  unprejudiced  minds  they 
must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gulf  between  theory  and 
pracUce  under  Uie  New  Deal  is  too  wide  to  be  spanned.    Its 


fallacies  are  basic.  Its  errors  have  been  more  than  errors  ot 
method.  They  have  been  errors  of  policy.  Deficit  spending. 
pump  priming,  crop  curtailment,  unfair  competition  with 
industry,  £i  program  of  expanding  class  conflict — none  of  these 
can  be  Justified  in  the  light  of  events. 

American  ciUzens  of  every  political  faith  must.  nev(;rthcless, 
be  gratefia  for  the  lessons  we  have  learned  in  these  trying 
years.  Lite  the  thousands  of  unsuccessful  experiments  con- 
ducted by  scientists  the  world  over,  the  New  Deal  has  marl^ed 
cut  a  direction  and  charted  It  upon  the  Nation's  map— "No 
road."  DDwn  this  path  there  waits  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  first  steps  are  before  us. 

In  the  elections  of  1940  we  have  the  opportunity  to  write 
"Finis"  to  the  unsound  experiment  wc  have  undertaken.  We 
have  the  second  chance  which  is  the  comfort  and  solace  of 
every  exp?rimenter.  Seven  years  of  wandering  down  blind 
alleys  withicut  a  beam  to  guide  us  should  be  more  than  enough. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  turn  on  the  lights. 


The  Silver  Question 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  LEWIS  HANEY 


Mr.  wn.LIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  foUowing 
short  article  by  Dr.  Lewis  Haney.  published  in  the  New  York 
Joiunal-American  of  March  22: 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  American  of  March  2:3,  1940] 

DB.    LEW  IS    UANET,.  PROrXSSOR    OF    ECONOMICS,    NKW    YORK    TJNIVEasrrT. 
CALL.S    SILVER    ACTIOK    A    FAVOR^VBLE    HYMPTOM 

The  vote  of  the  Senate  committee  to  end  the  PresldenfB  power 
to  buy  foreign  silver  is  of  real  Interest  and  Importanci;. 

First  of  all  I  would  chalk  11.  up  as  one  of  the  favorable  symp- 
tomB  suggesting  that  common  sense  and  business  recovery  are 
beKlnnlng  to  prevail  against  the  New  EXral  delusions. 

The  active  and  courageous  fight  of  Si^nator  Townsknd  is  to  tws 
praised  That  his  sense  of  timing  Is  also  good  Is  shown  by  hU 
success.  The  bill  Is  actually  ajH  to  pass,  since  the  committee  vot« 
was  14  to  4  In  Its  favor. 

This  sign  comes  along  with  the  general  recognition  of  tne  taa- 
ness  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Act,  and  the  fair  and  open  attack  by 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association  on  the  arbitrary  acU  of  the 
SEC      Truly,  the  people  are  beginning  to  bee  the  light. 

Such  developments  mean  tJiat  weU-lntentloned  wish  thlnkera. 
who  have  been  led  into  hasty  leforms,  a:-e  being  disUlusloned.  The 
bitter  and  biased  radicals  are  on  the  defcnshe.  It  Is  bcgimilng  to 
seep  in  that  the  reasonable  critics  of  the  New  E>eal  econonUcs  have 
been  dettrntely  right.  Such  men  as  Senators  Smathers,  Pepreb, 
Barkley,  and  Wagnek  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  lot  of  explaining 
to  their  aroused  constituents. 

Incidentally,  the  repeal  of  foreign  silver  subsidies  will  leave 
the  domestic  sliver  subsidy  naked.  Probably  It  won't  be  long 
before  we  quit  that  fooll8hn(!ss.  too.  The  only  real  defense  for 
it  Is  that  It  docsnt  cost  as  iruch  as  most  of  the  other  New  Deal 

^^e'changr^n  silver  buying  also  means  the  weakening  of  a 
good  many  economic  errors  that  have  prevailed  during  recent 
years      These  are  somewhat  as  follows: 

1  The  repeal  of  sliver  buying  marks  the  beglnnlrv;  of  the  end 
of  the  notion  that  the  Nation  needs  more  money. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  for  unsound  money  schemes  !• 
always  the  claim  that  there  isn't  enough  money  In  circulation, 
and  that  therefore  more  currency  should  be  printed  or  colne<l. 

When  Roosevelt  defended  this  wUd  Bllver-buylng  spree  »ie 
talked    about    Increasing    our    metallic    reserves    as    If    we    needed 

more  money.  .,       ,       ,   . 

2  It  reminds  us  that  more  money  does  not  necessarily  clrctilate. 
Today  we  have  huge  maases  of  gold  and  silver,  and  enormoue 
bank-deoofilt  credits:  but  circulation  la  almost  dormant. 

When^Se  Government  spends  the  stuff.  It  flow,  back  and 
free«l     It  does  not  circulate.    Why?    Bec&uae  busiiiesa  la  frozen 
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by  abnormal  UBoerUlnty  and  fear, 
▼ecttng  are  dead 

The  only  way  to  g»t  inon«y  to  etrculate  Is  to  get  goods  to  rtrcu- 
l&tc  The  only  way  to  get  gooda  to  clrculat«  U  to  encourage 
production  and  trad*. 

3  The  Idea  of  "helping  the  weak"  by  doing  unaound  and  waste- 
ful thJoK*  u  shaken.  Originally,  the  new  dealers  claimed  that  by 
purcha«ln«(  silver  they  would  help  China.  They  hastened  her 
Onancial  ruin.  Now  they  are  "helptng-  Mexico  by  giving  her  doi- 
lars  for  her  large  silver  output.  (Report*  from  Mexico  state  that 
ir  the  bill  is  pasaed.  Roosevelt  Is  expected  to  veto  It  ) 

The  wav  to  give  relief  Is  the  direct  and  open  way.  Mixing  relief 
with  unaound  and  devious  polldea  la  bad. 

4.  The  repeal  of  silver  buying  wlU  mark  a  change  In  the  atti- 
tude of  some  toward  wasteful  Oovemment  spending,  or  "pump- 
prlmlng  ■■ 

py)r  every  sliver  dollar  which  the  Oovemment  prints  or  coins.  It 
wnt««  up  a  "profit,"  which  Is  called  "seigniorage."  It  takes  about 
27  cents  worth  of  silver,  and  pays  about  36  cents  for  It.  Then 
It  enters  It  on  the  books  as  a  dollar.  The  difference  between  27 
cents  worth  of  silver,  written  up  to  35  cents,  and  a  dollar.  Is  the 
Oovemment's  "Mignlorage"  charge.  This  la  about  06  cents  on  the 
dollar 

This  fake  "seigniorage"  profit  anaovmts  to  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars. The  spenders  and  wasters  are  eagerly  waiting  to  start  infla- 
tion by  putting  It  Into  circulation.  They  tell  the  world  that  the 
mure  money  we  waste  on  buying  overvalued  allvcr  the  more  money 
we  have 


Our  Producers  and  Consumers  Can  Be  S>erved  Best 
by  Their  Local  Retailers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28. 1940 


8TATBMKNT  BY  HON  JOHN  M  HOtTSTON.  OF  KANSAS.  BEPORB 
TEUE  SUBCOBOfOTTEB  OF  THB  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS   AT  THE  HEARING   ON   H.   R.    1 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rkcokd,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  considering  legislation  on  the  bill  providing 
for  an  excise  tax  on  retail  stores: 

■TATUIKNT    or    BON.   JOK    It.    HOUSTON,   OV   KANSAS,    IN    BtTFPOrr  OF    | 

■.  a.   1 

Mr  Chairman,  yotir  committee  has  on  file  petitions  ur^f^ng  the 
enactment  of  H.  Ft.  1.  a  bin  providing  for  an  excise  tax  on  retail 
stores,  signed  by  1.106  residents  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Kansas,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  These  petitions 
have  been  filed  with  your  conuntttee  by  me  since  the  beginning  of 
this  saaalon  of  Ctongreaa,  and  tbey  were  signed  by  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, and  others,  many  of  whom  I  know  personally.  The  peti- 
tions came  to  me  with  letters  beseeching  Congress  to  break  the 
raonopoltstlc  control  of  the  great  Interstate  chain  stores  In  order 
titat  tbe  Independent  retailers  may  survlTe. 

In  addition.  T  Itave  received  during  the  past  few  weeks  numcrotu 
letters  from  other  parts  of  B^ansas.  A  Topeka  manufacturer  of 
steMD  boilers.  oU  refinery  eciQipment  and  other  supplies,  wrote  as 
follows: 

"The  ehaln-atcMW  situation  la  growing  worse  every  day.  and  I  am 
Mrlotis  when  I  state  that  unlets  something  Is  done,  and  done  quick. 
It  wUI  eliminate  all  storea  operated  and  owned  by  local  merchants." 

Aa  Bmpona  wholeaal*  groevr  declared: 

"There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  greatest  menace  with 
which  our  country  la  confronted  Is  the  extinction  of  Indlvlduallam 
of  our  people  and  concentration  of  wealth  In  the  hands  of  a  few. 
It  Is  fundamental  and  elementary  that  If  you  pull  the  profits,  for 
exampde.  out  of  Wleblta.  or  Sedgwick  County,  and  shoot  them  off 
to  Wall  Street  Invaetors.  that  city  and  county  will  stiffer  In  that 
ratio.  *  *  *  It  Is  JmmX  a  case  of  the  home  builders  splitting  tip 
their  bustneea  *rr>««<g  tike  foratgn  chains,  whose  owners  do  not  gtre  a 
tlukor  s  damn  for  the  welfare  of  these  local  citizens." 

A  Junction  City  wttotaaale  grocer  befged  support  of  R.  R.  1  for 
the  good  of  the  country  as  a  wtoole      He  said: 

•"There  Is  Jtist  one  thing  sure  and  certain;  that  If  we  Intend  to 
keep  tbe  United  States  tode pendant  and  conserve  the  business  of 
tbe  United  Btatea  for  our  children,  something  must  be  done  to 
curb  the  unfair  activities  of  ibm  chain  stores. " 

An  Arkansas  City  wtMileeale  grocer,  m  btnlnefls  for  over  45  years, 
wrote: 

"I  rememt>er  clearly  when  the  chains  invaded  our  territory,  and 
have  t>een  studying  this  matter  ever  since  I  have  come  (irmly  to 
the  ouncluslon  tiiat  B.  R.  1  should  be  passed. 


"The  chains  Invaded  otir  localities  after  our  cities  were  built, 
our  churches  and  schools  built,  our  streets  paved  and  the  com- 
munities had  become  prosperous  without  any  contribution  on  their 
part;  they  do  not  contribute  to  local  relief,  churches,  charities, 
except  In  a  miserable  sum  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  busi- 
ness; they  break  down  local  rent  schedules  by  destroying  Inde- 
pendent merchanu;  tbey  compel  our  boys  and  girls  to  work  for 
ab:3entee  owners  of  bxislnesa  for  long  hours  at  starvation  wages: 
they  are  draining  capital  from  our  local  towns;  they  destroy  the 
Independence  and  self-reliance  that  biillt  the  towns  which  they 
did  not  create. 

"They  never  fall  to  beat  down  the  prices  on  farm  products. 
They  are  the  first  to  leave  the  town  If  It  Is  overtaken  by  drought, 
cyclone,  epidemic,  or  other  unforeseen  disaster.  They  charge  dif- 
ferent prices  In  different  cities  In  the  same  State,  and  even  In  the 
same  city,  according  to  competition  from  an  Independent  merchant 
across  the  street  who  Is  marked  as  the  next  victim.  They  do  not 
at  any  time  render  assistance  In  the  form  of  credit  to  any  cltlaen: 
they  never  pay  their  Just  and  fair  share  of  taxes  In  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  business  they  do  and  In  proportion  to  the  stocks 
they  carry. 

"I  firmly  and  honestly  believe  that  unless  this  situation  Is  cor- 
rected they  win  drive  our  Independent  merchants  entirely  out  of 
business.  I  am  In  hopes  that  prosperity  will  return  to  the  people 
In  our  communities,  and  I  know  of  no  way  to  get  better  and 
quicker  resulu  than  by  the  curbing  of  monopolistic  chain-store 
competition." 

Those  are  the  statements  of  real  Kansans  who  actually  helped 
In  the  building  of  Kansas  towns  and  cities  and  In  the  making 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  what  It  Is  today. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Murphy,  now  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Is  reported  to  have  once  said : 
'"Trusts  and  monopolies  In  America  have  been  fostered  and  pro- 
moted in  the  past  by  the  Federal  Government  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  virtually  have  wiped  out  the  small  lndep>endent  busi- 
nessman. We  must  restore  this  Independent  businessman  or  we 
wUl  be  a  Nation  of  corporative   peons   in   another   decade. 

"The  day  is  already  here  when  a  boy  graduating  from  college 
can  seek  a  career  only  in  some  monopolistic  enterprise  If  he  has 
any  hope  whatever  of  achieving  comp>arative  success. 

"We  have  come  to  the  point  of  uaaking  Jokes  about  the  dlaap« 
pcarance  of  the  comer  grocer." 

I  cannot  view  with  complacency,  or  as  a  Joke,  the  displacement 
of  t!ie  Individual  resident  retail  merchant  or  the  resident  retail 
organ Izatiotis  In  the  towns  and  cities  of  my  district,  my  Slate. 
and  the  Nation,  whether  In  numbers  or  In  trade  volume,  by  the 
nonresident  owned  and  directed  interstate  chain-store  corporations. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  present  a  national  statistical  picture  of 
the  conditions  of  which  I  complain.  That  will  be  done  In  detail 
by  others  who  will  appear  before  you.  But  I  do  know  that  in  my 
own  district  the  well-being  of  the  resident-owned  retail  stores  la 
being  sapped  by  the  inroads  of  the  interstate  chain-store  corpora- 
tions. 

When  I  visit  the  towns  and  cities  and  look  up  and  down  the 
streets.  I  obeerve  easily  the  prevalence  of  retail  stores  of  all  kinds 
whose  owners  and  responsible  directing  heads  are  nonresidents  of 
my  district  and  the  net  profits  from  the  operations  of  which  In 
my  district  go  out  of  my  district  for  reinvestment  or  other  use 
elsewhere. 

I  have  observed  also  that  the  stores  of  these  nonresident  con- 
cerns occupy  sites  or  are  situated  In  localities  that  formerly 
houeed  or  supported  with  their  trade  stores  of  the  Indlvldvial 
merchants  resident  of  ray  district  I  do  not  like  this  situation; 
in  fact  I  am  saddened  by  It.  I  am  convinced  that  this  change 
has  brought  no  net  social  gain  but.  on  the  contrary,  distinct 
social  harm  and  less. 

Nor  will  I  undertake  here  to  enter  a  discussion  of  whether  these 
chain-store  systems  sell  to  the  consumer  cheaper  than  the  Inde- 
pendents; or  If  It  Is  true  whether  they  sell  cheaper  because  they 
are  enabled  to  do  so  by  using  their  mass  buying  power  u>  coerce 
from  farmers,  growtrs.  and  processors  buying  prices  below  the  pre- 
vailing market  levels  for  others  and  thus  to  the  harm  and  depriva- 
tion of  such  fanners,  growers,  and  processors;  or  wheth'^r  there 
Is  reiOly  any  true  standard  by  which  such  differences  of  selling 
prices  may  be  measured  in  view  of  the  many  varying  lactcH's  that 
go  to  make  up  whatever  differences  may  exist  You  will  have 
adequate  factual   testimony  from  others  on   all  of  thoee  points 

But  If  It  be  determined  that  certain  chain  systems  are  enabled 
to  sell  to  their  patrons  cheaper  than  the  Independent*.  I  beg  that 
you.  the  members  of  this  ccmmlttee.  inquire  sharply  and  pene- 
tratingly into  the  reasons  why 

Fiir  anyone  to  sell  ch«*aper  than  another  he  must  buy  cheaper. 
If  the  chain-store  systems  or  the  leaders  amonc  them  buy  cheaper 
through  the  use  of  oppressive  tactics  on  growers  and  producers, 
as  l.'  attested  by  the  Feder.^!  Trade  Commission's  report  fcllowing 
Its  fresh  fruit  and  vegetatjic  Inquiry,  so  that  th'-Ir  patrons  may 
reap  an  advantage  In  consumer  prices,  there  Is  nothing  admirable 
or  truly  economic  or  socially  beneficial  in  that.  It  is  merely  the 
use  of  organization  si/e  and  organized  economic  power  to  serve  a 
seift<h  end  Such  procedure  harwis  many  growers  and  pr^xiucers. 
benefits  some  consumtrrs.  bui  heneOls  more  th'»n  all  the  ox^-ners  of 
tbe  leading  interstate  chain <-store  systems  whose  return  on  Invest- 
ment ranges  around  17  to  18  percent. 

I  am  Interested,  not  in  the  prosperity  of  these  nonre5ld»nt  Inter- 
state chain-store  systems,  but  In  the  w?il-belng  of  all  the  people 
of  my  district.  Including  the  farmers.  th»  laborin.;  men  the  ■r\:i:\' 
ufacturers.  t.*^e  processors,  the  retailers,  the  whole:»alers.  the  bank- 
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ers.  the  prlntr's.  the  Insurance  men.  the  traveling  men.  the  hotels, 
end  all  con'^umers.  ,.  ^^  _  ^_ 

IX  the  consumers  are  to  be  benefited.  I  want  all  the  coimimers 
In  my  dinrl-t  to  te  benefit -d  and  not  merely  those  who  patrcn^o 
the  chain  stcrcs  If  cost  of  distribution  Is  to  be  reduc?d.  I  want 
the  cost  or  all  distrloUHon  reduced  and  not  merely  chain-store 
dlsf'butlcn  I  do  not  want  the  Interstate  chain-store  pyttems  to 
eroA-'so  large  nnd  so  powerful,  whatever  may  be  their  artificial  or 
mechanical  efficiency,  that  they  will  displace  or  dominate  to  the 
eouivalent  of  dlfplacemmt.  all  other  forms  of  dlstrloutlon  so  that 
no  other  form  will  be  left  operative.  The  co.;t  of  dlstribu-lon 
fhould  be  reduced,  but  not  to  the  point  where  it  brings  detrl- 
mental  social  repercussions.  „,^„„ 

For  some  consumers  or  some  groups  of  consumers  to  get  excep- 
tionally low  prices  Is  one  thing;  It  Is  quite  another  thing  If  such 
exceptlonpJ  prices  ere  socially  unjustifiable.  If  such  prices  are 
made  possible  by  the  oppression  of  growers  and  processors  or  .he 
displacement  of  labor  or  the  shirking  of  community  burdens,  then 
Fuch  prices  are  socially  evil,  however  attractive  they  may  fPP^^^ 
their  recipients.  Hence  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  only  to  the  harm 
and  peril  of  the  whole  social  structure.  ♦»,,.♦»,.  .„♦.- 

I  state  to  you  from  my  own  knowledge  and  study  that  the  Inter- 
state chain-Sore  systems  work  more  harm  by  Ihclr  oppressive 
buvmrprnctlces  and  their  growing  domination  of  retn  UnR  mude 
poi^ble  thereby  than  can  be  cured  by  any  mechanical  eQclcncy 

^'TwEnt^uT^fe?  the  retailing  In  my  district  done  by  Individual 
Fhop  owners  who  are  residents  of  their  communities  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  fate  of  their  communities  whether  it  be  for 
well  or  woe  I  believe  that  the  welfare  of  these  local  communities 
is  better  entrusted,  so  far  as  retailing  is  concerned,  to  many  Indi- 
vidual resident  owners  and  proprietors  and  resident-owned  con- 
cerns whoso  rate  is  nece.ssarlly  bound  up  with  the  present  and 
future  of  their  communities  than  to  the  agents  of  a  few  ncn- 
res»dent  corporations  whose  Interest  In  the  community  Is  ess.n- 
tlally  the  net  pr  flts  that  they  can  take  out  cf  It.  ,„eiH»t,t 

I  want  the  Mablllzlng  econcmic  and  political  force  of  the  resident 
shop  owner  to  prevail  In  my  district.  I  want  the  economic  grass 
roots  embedded  in  the  soil  of  my  district  to  rtow  and  multiply  and 
vlcld  abundantly.  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  perish  or  become  dry 
and  sUT'.lf  by  some  blight  arriving  from  the  out.Mdc  ,_„... 

I  believe  that  local  retaiUnR  chculd  be  dene  by  the  local  Interests 
of  my  district  and  Stale  and  not  preempted  or  dominated  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  prices  by  the  power  of  the  ^^^^V^^^'^^J'^^'-f^J^ 
EV^^ems  Fur  th-ce  reasons  I  favor  H.  R.  1  and  would  urge  the 
members  of  this  committee  to  report  it  favorably. 

Tax  Damper  on  School  Endowments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  jR. 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28, 1940 


created  a  net  work  of  Institutions  dedlcstcd  *<?  ««^?^%°f  ^^I  J!j  J" 
zation.  and  which  ciui  find  no  parallel  anywhere  else  «"  »«  ^^^'f^ 
Now  this  well  shows  a  tendency  to  -^^y  up  Taxes  1  a  e  di^S  ^o 
deep  inu.  Inc.mc  and  hampered  pioneering  bU'.ines,  In  lame  so 
critically    people  are  either  unable  to  Indulge  In  philanthropy  or 

'' An  TnTrTni'  rta'xes'^'upon  Inc-me  will  further  curtail  endow- 
ments    nr^rSops  letter  obser^ OS  "the  capacity  of  lurge  tncom>«^ 

?^  b?ar  !uch    .mcfeased,    tax  is  rot  In  ^^'^'^'-'""'^ VrAahleC^t'tu! 
effect  upon  the  services  of  our  ecucattonal  and  chi.rltable  In^-tu 
tlons  is  f.  matter  which  demands  carclul  thought.  Tnese 

services  nre  today  In  Jeopardy."  i^ovit.Mv  rtes- 

FuKketing  income  levies  sllll  higher  would  seein  '"^^^^/y  ^*?: 
tlnS^  to  sfrlke  a  crushing  blow  to  thousands  "^^^"'^  "'/^^^j^i! 
hosnltals  and  libraries.  Indirectly  to  churches  and  other  l^stltu- 
uons  that  have  had  a  cultural  and  moral  value  U.  the  Nation  beyond 
material  computation. 


Arbitrary  Rulin-  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Ties  up  Development  of  lelevision 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28. 1940 


EDFTORIAL    FROM    THE    CHRHmAN^  SCIEHCrE    MONITOR    OF 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  ST.   LOUIS   GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

Mr  IIENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  March  19: 

[From  the  St    Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  March   19.   19401 

TAX    DAMPim   ON    SCHOOL   ENDOWMENTS 

The  Dli'-ht  of  privately  endowed  coUeges  and  universities,  os  a 
reSt  Qrstof  depress-on  losses  and  then  of  high  Income-tax  rates. 
JTamat^r  that  should  command  the  close  attention  of  Congress. 
It  te?Si  apparent,  now  that  the  economy  bloc  is  taking  a  licking 
ConS^^  will  soor^  be  called  on  to  find  ways  of  IncreaslnR  Federal 
wvenu^  One  proposal  already  advanced  contemplates  a  10-perccnt 
t^^  in  e^lstlPK  income  taxes.  Such  an  act  would  Increase  the 
S^nciri  ricubCs  that  already  clings  to  the  tack  cf  educational  and 
SthTrlrLuiu'o^ts  which  depend  wholly  or  partially  en  g.fts  from 

^''-Sls  Th'ea'enlng  danger  was  cogently  presented  In  a  letter 
wrm'n  by  O-.anc^lor  George  R.  Throcp.  of  V/ashlngton  University 
r^d  sfnt  to  M?s.7url  Cong^ssmen  on  behalf  of  the  12  coMeges  and 
-,',vfr<;fir»  comDO^lne  the  Ml'=?=ourl  Ccllfgc  Union.  These  schooj 
on iv  a  f^w  yca-s  ajo  obtl^ined  an  income  from  Invested  funds  aver- 
aSL  5  oTe  Fc-ccnt.  Now  that  Income  h^o  been  cut  to  3-,  percent 
IrTJ.  and  endowments  are  far  less  frequent  and  of  necessity  less 

^''Thls'l-ondltlon  appMe,  not  alone  to  universities  and  coU^ges^ 
Drastic  in^mnelevle;  threaten  endowment  pos«lblini<-s  end  revenues 
of^iurch^    libraries,   hcspltals.   and  various  other   phUanthrcplc 

^^oTe"f  the  mcirt  h-althy  and  dlKtlncMve  implements  of  Ameri- 
can d  regress  in  the  past  ha%  been  philanthropy  Billions  ot  aoU&Tt 
£"veToneTnS  private  er.dowmenU  that  y-"f  ^^.^P^^^^ie/ ^; 
Vure,  Uamlng.  reUgloa.  beyond  the  power  of  citunaticn.     Tney  nave 


Mr  BLOOM  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REConn.  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial  whicto 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March  26. 
1940,  and  which  merits  careful  consideration  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  decision  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  suspend  Its  recently  granted  permission  for  limHied  com- 
mercial application  of  television  seems  unreasonable  and  ar- 
bitrary in  view  of  past  experience.  The  analogy  tirawn  in 
the  editorial  Ls  a  splendid  one  and  I  think  we  all  re^.Uze  that 
neither  the  automobile,  the  telephone,  or  the  radio  could 
possibly  have  reached Hheir  present-day  stage  of  perfection 
had  their  public  use  been  delayed  and  retarded  until  a  hun- 
dred percent  degree  of  satisfactory  service  was  an  attained 
reality. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  M:u-ch  28,  19401 

TELEVISION  TIED  UP 

Hnw  far  should  a  Federal  commission  go  In  specifying  how  an 

ln?usTrvshouTdl  develop  a  new  art?     That  seems  to  be  the  crux  of 

h?aiestl?n  presented '^y  the  order  of  the  Federal  Comm unlcat tons 

Ccmmlilon  Tsuspend  Us  recently  granted  permission  for  limited 

^ThTconcer'n'^oiThTF.  C.  a 't^' protect  the  public  agalns.  purchas- 
ing ^tewWch  must  be  considered  experimental  in  the  present 
itatu^^f  television  is  understandable.  But  the  Commission  goes 
nrett?  farln  Its  alarm  lest  the  public  buy  what  It  thinVuj  Is  a  set 
for  a'l  time  wLen  the  receiver  becomes  out  of  date  In  a  y'^/^or  two 
■T^i  PC  C  warns  that  pu.shing  the  sale  of  receivers  at  this  time 
Z'  ^r-i^imrnBifv  the  danrer  of  leaving  these  Instruments  on 
X\"a nds^o^  IheTumic'^buf  Sr  react  to"frystalllze  tra^mission 

through  buying  the  goods  or  ^rj^^.  uncertain    affair. 

S™Snc«.'"S""u"u'a*m'"„o.   J.   .ben>.eiv»  de.,.ud«.   b, 

p^Scisf :■  |.^. ,»{« -t -p''.''r.s'„r„T2ei^°";m 

lerrM  Are  «•«  •!;<";•  ITyllht  «ale.  promotion.!  Vuvlll..  of 
?;,'"nl^ocI^or'..Sn  of  AmcrlS.  m.y  be  reurdmg  televUlon^ 
Bm  m  t,3.lSTb!.iCsp<°'.'ve  .^tlon  the  r.  C,  C.  m^  e,u.ll,  b. 

and  important  industry,  televlaion. 
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The  Migrant  Problem  in  California 
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or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CAI.IKORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  19id 


LETTER  FROM  CAREY  McV/TI.IJAM3 


Mr.  GEYER  of  CaHfornla.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  a  letter  from  Carey  Mc Williams, 
or  the  Divi&lon  of  Immigration  and  Hou3.ng.  of  the  State  of 
California.  In  this  Iclter  Mr.  McWillam.s  answers  certain 
charges  made  by  J.  S.  Watscn,  of  the  Associated  Farmers. 

The  letter  follows: 

DiVlSIOK  or  IMMTGR'^TTON   AND  HOUSTNO. 

Los  Angeles.  March  26.  1940. 
ConfTTf "■  rfian  Lee  Omm. 

Housf  Office  Butld.ng.  WMhfnqrfcm.  D  C 

Mt  Dc-m  Ma  Gem:  It  was  most  kind  and  thoughtful  of  you 
to  Ro  to  the  trouble  of  arndlng  nio  a  copy  of  the  bliist  of  the 
As  ficlatod  Fanners  of  CaUIorala  afcalnAt  me  based  upon  an  inter- 
Tlew  which  I  gave  to  the  pre.s.s  In  Washington 

I  should  like,  for  your  in.'ormaticn,  to  reply  to  these  charges. 
The  sub.ftance  of  my  remarks  was  aolcly  directed  to  Impressing 
orBcjal  Washington  with  the  gravity  of  the  migrant  problem  TIo 
one  in  California  will  qxiestlon  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
Itself  As  you  know,  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recently 
taken  ofRctal  cognisance  of  the  problem  and  has  earnestly  peti- 
tioned Congreaa  to  Investigate  all  aspects  of  the  matter.  Ap- 
parently my  critics  fe«l  that  anyone  who  discusses  this  matter,  not 
In  abru-act  terms  but  In  terms  of  human  misery  and  suffering.  Is 
Incltlni?  to  riot  and  encournglng  all  sorts  of  dtre  and  awful  de- 
velopments I  emphatlcully  disavow  any  such  Intentions  But 
I  have  had  occasion,  particularly  during  the  lust  year,  to  talk  with 
many  of  the  migrants  themselves,  and  I  think  I  know  a  little  about 
the  conditions  that  they  are  up  aqalnst  and  what  they  themselves 
are  thinking  I  was  not  a  prophet  in  ss^ylng  that  the  unemployed 
cltl.'.ens  of  California  wou'd  strenuously  protest  against  the  relief 
measure  recently  enacted  by  the  legislature  at  the  special  session. 
Before  I  leXl  for  Washington  4,0C0  people  marched  to  Sacramento 
to  register  their  protest  against  the  bill,  and  other  demonstrations 
and  protests  were  In  preparation  at  the  time.  With  all  of  these 
protests  and  demonstrations,  needless  to  say,  I  have  had  nothing 
to  do  I  hive  neither  advLaed.  consulted,  nor  otherwUe  encouraged 
'  •uch  demonstrations. 

Mr  Wiuson  accuses  me  rf  inconsistency.  He  states,  for  eitample, 
thai  I  hive  said  ttiat  the  large-scale  farm  operators  want  a  surplus 
Of  farm  workers;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  have  said  thes^ 
same  operators  are  now  anxious  to  get  scm3  of  the  misrants  out  cf 
the  State.  Having  stated  the  matter  in  this  raanacr,  he  asks  how 
both  these  sUt^ments  can  be  true.  There  Is  really  nothing  In- 
ccnsUtcnt  In  these  statements.  It  Is  quite  easy  to  demonstrate 
that  the'  type  of  agrlcu!tu-al  economy  that  has  b^com?  entrenched 
in  California  Is  dependent  upon  a  large  supply,  or  pool,  of  unem- 
ployed labor  to  Up  at  the  peak  seasonal  periods.  Over  a  period 
of  a  great  many  years,  these  same  growers  have  recruited  this 
supply  of  labor  In  a  variety  of  ways — from  Mexico,  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  from  the  Dust  Bowl.  They  want  (and  say  they 
need)  a  relative  stirplus  of  workers.  There  has  been,  in  fact,  a 
surplus  of  workers  In  agriculture  In  California  since  about  1921. 
wltn  tlie  exception  of  a  few  brief  periods  intervening.  But  this 
time,  in  connection  with  the  IXist  Bcv:\  misratlon.  the  supply  has 
reached  sticb  propcrtlons  that  even  these  same  interests  are  a 
little  worried  at  the  poi>«lbIe  cocscquencrs.  Besides.  It  is  not  so 
mxKh  the  number  of  Dust  Bowl  mlgrant-s  that  concents  them  as 
It  is  the  tendency  which  this  type  of  labor  has  sliown  to  settle 
down  in  the  community  and  to  become  permanent  residents  They 
do  not  like  to  think  of  the  poaslbUity  of  their  employees  becoming 
voters  in  th«  districts  in  which  they  work.  And,  of  course,  un- 
like Fihpino  workert  and  most  Mexican  workers,  the  Du>t  &^wl 
migrants  are  American  citizens  and  want  to  exercise  the  iranclilse. 
-One  other  factor  mu-«t  be  considered — the  Associated  Farmers  Is 
XK>t.  of  course,  a  genuine  farm  organization  at  all.  but  a  so-called 
•farmers'  front"*  organisation,  behind  which  are  organized  the 
most  powerful  employer  groups  in  California.  Tliese  groups  want 
to  sec  all  relief  standards  lower  in  this  State;  not  merely  for  mi- 
grants or  agricultural  workers  who  have  resided  In  the  community 
for  only  a  Ihort  time,  but  for  California  citizens  who  have  lived 
here  all  their  lives.  Consequently,  as  a  means  of  lowering  all 
relief  staxKUrds  these  groups  point  to  the  migrant  influx  and.  by 
this  means,  persuade  the  legislature  that  a  3-year  residence  law 
fn  California  Is  necessary.  The  effect  of  such  action  Is,  of  course. 
that  ail  unecaployed  persons  are  made  to  suffer  in  California  under 
the  erroneous  asumptlon  that  the  relief  problem  Is  synonymous 
vith  the  migrant  problem.     Realising,  aiso.   that  the  Dust  Bowl 


mttrratlcn  thrratcns  to  continue,  these  same  intrrestj  have  at- 
tempted to  start  a  back  to  the  Dust  Dowl  movement  and  have 
launched  certain  prosecutions  of  migrants  for  bringing  indigent 
pcr.-'cns  into  th"  Staie.  The  inconsistency,  thcrercre.  Is  only 
apj:arent  and  mt   rea! 

The  best  answer  to  Mr  Watson's  dlatrllje  Is  to  be  found,  not  In 
any  statement  fmm  me  which  rightly  or  wrongly  might  be  regard-: d 
as  sc:r-Kv?rvli-.g  but  in  the  transcript  cf  the  La  Follette  committee 
hear»ng9  in  California.  In  the  thousands  cf  pages  of  testimony 
received  duricg  theie  hearings  hav.nc  to  do  with  t^e  Assoc. atcd 
Farriers,  the  nature  cf  the  organization,  the  practices  It  has  in- 
dulf.cd  in.  and  the  character  of  the  interests  that  new  dominate 
every  phase  of  Cahfornla  agriculture  arc  clearly  and  irrefutably 
dcmcrutrated  and  set  forth  No  one  familiar  with  this  transcript 
cculd  pcs«:bly  be  misled  or  deceived  by  the  Associated  Farmers. 

In  closing  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  upon  ycu  the 
desirability  of  suppcning  the  Etiggestion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
congressional  committee  on  aRXlculturai  labor  and  interstate  migra- 
ttcn.  so  that  the  national  aspects  and  importance  rf  this  problem 
may  be  c!early  e«tp.fc;l«hed.  Anj-thir.^  that  you  can  do  in  sup-pcrt 
of  this  suggestion,  as  well  as  In  furtherance  of  Mr.  Voorhis'  legU- 
lattcn  on  the  same  tubjrct.  wculd  be  all  to  the  good. 

Thanking   yru   attain   for   y&iir   ihcughtfulness  in   sending    me   a 
copy  cf  Mr.  \Vat.«jn  s  statement.  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Caret  McWnj-iAM.«» 

P.  8. — Incidentally,  on  th"  matter  of  "trresponstble  etatements" 
and  "Inciting  to  rtot."  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  declarations 
made  by  representatives  ef  the  A8'!oclated  Farmer  a  before  the 
La  Pollette  committee?  You  will  And  In  the  transcript  many  in- 
stances of  the  contemptuous  attitude  shown  by  this  or^amzatJon 
and  its  oStciala  to  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  They 
accuse  me  of  "Inciting  to  riot':  but  they  have  engaged  In  riots — • 
not  one  but  a  dozen  or  more — and  on  this  score  merely  note  In  the 
Lii  Fo'Mie  rommlttoe  transcript  the  testimony  en  the  Madera  riot 
of  October  19^9 

The  key  to  the  entire  n'tUude  of  the  A««0'-lated  Farmers  on  the 
migrant  and  relief  question  has  fortunately  been  provided  by 
Dr.  George  B.  Clements  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chnmber  of  Commerce, 
when  he  rays:  "The  white  tmn.^lcnts  are  not  tractable  labor  Being 
American  citizens,  they  are  going  to  demand  the  so-called  American 
standard  of  living"  (Weekly  Pcnpic.  March  16.  1940)  This  single 
statement  fheds  more  Ilstht  on  the  jjosltton  of  the  Associated 
Farmers  than  any  comment  that  I  m:ght  make. 


The  Pity  of  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  28,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  S    HERNE3 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith 
read  into  the  Ricord  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  letter  written  by  a  resident  cf  my  district.  Mr.  S. 
Hemes,  of  7428  South  G  Street.  Tacoma.  Wash.,  which  is  a 
tragic  and  touching  and  moving  statement  as  to  conditions 
pievailing  at  home.  It  reveals  all  too  poignantly  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  plain  people  and  cffers  a  potent  argument  as  to 
why  charity  should  begin  at  home. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

E^rroR  or  the  Ttvss: 

Recently  here  in  America  a  12-yrar-old  boy  hung  himself  because 
he  was  tired  of  eating  nothing  but  mush.  His  widowed  mother  and 
her  6  children  were  refused  relief  because  one  of  them  earns  14  a 
week.  The  bey  had  complained  ninny  tlm^s  about  his  diet  of  mush 
and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  scribbled  a  note  that  read:  I'm 
tired  of  eating  mush. "  Thus  he  was  found  in  h.s  room  by  his 
schoolmate,  who  was  to  have  studied  arithmetic  with  Mm  that 
eve^ilng.  Time  and  agnln  we  have  heard  that  the  ill-housed,  lil- 
clad.  and  the  Ul-fed  shall  be  given  assistance  Cpn  it  be  that  relief 
agencies  have  orders  to  refuse  aid  t>ocaus.»  their  superiors  feel  that 
an  Income  cf  $4  a  wet^k  Is  suIBcient  to  sustain  a  family  of  six?  No 
mention  of  this  boy  appeared  in  the  press  It  seems  that  such  news 
is  considered  by  the  press  cf  less  importance  for  i.s  headlines  than 
the  marriage  of  a  movie  star  or  one  headed  for  Reno,  or  the  removal 
of  an  eye  from  a  dog.  Millions  cf  dollars  will  soon  be  loaned  to 
Finland  and  other  European  coun'rles  fcr  the  c^i'rie  cf  democracy. 
and  that  word  falls  far  short  as  to  what  it  should  mean  to  millions 
here  In  America.  Including  the  mother  who  must  house,  clothe, 
and  feed  her  faiuiiy  on  a  diet  of  mush  on  tup  of  her  sorrow. 

S.    UXiUTES. 
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Con^essman  Tlnkham  Calls  Thomas  E.  Dewey  an 
InternationalLst  and  Political  Interventionist  and 
States  That  He  Is  Unfit  To  Be  the  RepubUcan 
Candidate  for  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACUL'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1940 
Mr  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  issue  before 
the  American  people  today  is  the  maintenance  of  our  tra- 
ditional foreign  policies  against  the  efforts  of  the  interna- 
tionalists and  pobtical  interventionists  who  would  mvolve 
the  United  States  In  war  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

This  issue  wUl  be  decided  by  the  American  people  thcm- 
telves  in  the  approaching  primaries  and  on  election  day 

next  November.  _.      „  ^      w        „^  r^^^ 

The  Republican  voters  In  Wisconsin.  Nebraska,  and  nU- 
nots  wUl  have  an  opportunity  within  the  next  2  w^s  to 
p^y  a  part  In  keeping  the  United  8tat«  out  of  foreign  en- 
tanglements and  foreign  wars  by  selectmg  delegate  to  the 
Repubhcan  National  Convention  who  will  support  candi- 
dates for  the  Presldtntial  nomination  who  are  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  IntemaUonaUsm  and  poUtical  interventionlsm 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  HuU. 

Some  of  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  have  remained  suspiciously  silent  on  the  great 
rntVmational  issues  involving  the  security  and  peace  of  our 
country  and  the  continuance  of  our  present  form  of  govern- 

""oiie  of  them.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  has  publicly  endorsed 
the  internationalist  policies  of  President  Roosevelt. 

In    a    speech    which    he    dcbvered   before    the    Womens    i 
National  Republican  Club  of  New  York  on  January  20.  1940, 
Mr   riwey  deliberately  declared  that  "we  find  the  admims-    I 
JJation-referring  to  the  Roosevelt  »d^^f  f;;*f .^^^J^^^, 
foUowing  the  policies  both  in  Europe  and  In  the  Par  East 
aid  down  during  the  12  years  of  Republican  admmlstration^ 
He  then  went  on  to  praise  Henry  L.  Stimson.  former  Repub- 
hcan secretary  of  State,  who.  when  he  retired  as  Secretair 
cf  S'ate   left  the  United  States  on  the  verge  of  war  with 
Janan      Mr    Stunson  is  a  pronounced  internationalist  and 
poUtical  interventionist;  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
ponents of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  a  measure  which 
was  opposed  by  90  percent  of  the  Republicans  in  Congri^. 

and  S  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  internationalism 
and  poUtical  intcrventloniom  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Mr    Dewey  practically  stated  that  there  Is  no  difference 
between  the  foreign  pobcies  cf  the  RepubUcan  Party  and  the 

S^LmationaLt  policies  of  the  ^-X^'\^rTct^T^: 
Such  a  statement  is  a  repudiation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Re- 
pubScLi  in  congress,  who.  since  President  Roosevelt  > 
^quarantine"  speech  at  Chicago  In  1937.  have  been  endeavor- 
Inrto  combat  the  various  attempts  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
trat  onrundermine  American  neutrality.  The  Republicans 
in  Congress  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  the 
K-anting  of  power  to  the  President  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
f^i^  and  tSe  political  intervention  of  the  President  in  the 
aff^re  of  oihcr  nations,  all  of  which  they  realized  were 
bcund  inevitably  to  Involve  the  United  States  in  the  ceaseless 
conflicts  and  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

This  public  statement  by  Mr.  Dewey  evidenced  his  utter 
]ack  of  sympathy  with  traditional  American  foreign  policies. 
It  showeT^hat  he  Is  not  in  accord  with  the  ^P^.^Iican  lead- 
ership in  the  House  and  Senate  and  is  unfitted  to  be  the 
RepubUcan  candidate  for  President. 

The  issue  in  Congress  between  the  Republicans  who  have 
been  Uisisting  upon  the  continuance  of  the  tradaUonal  Amer- 
ican DOlicies  of  strict  neutrality,  of  nonintervention  in  the 
^uS^lirs  of  other  naUons.  of  no  eata^ing  alUance.. 


and  of  peace  for  the  United  States,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
internationalism  and  poUUcal  intervenUonism  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  has  been  clear-cut. 

Mr  Dewey  chose  to  align  himself  with  such  RepubUcan 
intemationaUsts  and  poUUcal  IntervenUonlsts  af  Henry  L. 
Stimson  and  Nicholas  Murray  BuUer.  together  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  and  the  United 
SUtes  Minister  to  Canada,  James  H.  R.  CromweU. 

The  people  must  Judge  the  candidates  on  their  record  and 
their  public  statemenU.  Where  they  find  a  RepubUcan  can- 
didate who  supports  the  mtcrnationaUsm  and  poUtical  inter- 
ventionlsm of  the  Roosevelt  admlnistraUon.  they  should  rec- 
ognize him  as  one  opposed  to  American  neutraUty  and  wlUlng 
to  take  the  road  to  war. 


Our  Youth  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BT  HON.  UEE  E    OEYKR.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  including  the  foUowing 
address  which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  March  25: 

A  Congressman  receives  a  great  deal  of  mall.  Some  of  the 
letters  are  neatly  typed  on  expensive  stationery.  A  Congr^sman 
knows  that  such  letters  were  dictated  one  morning  along  with  a 

'^  BuTwe"  ^?^a!i^other  type  of  letter,  tcc^letters  written  In  long- 
hand  on  any  sort  of  paper,  letters  that  we  know  come  from  the 
heart  of  America. 

Let  me  read  one  of  these:  , 

^V  Congressman,  •  It  tegins.  "I  am  writing  to  you  for  help. 
I  need  a  Job  For  2  years-^mce  I  left  high  school-Ive  knocked 
on  ^er?  door  In  town-the  mirs.  the  stores,  every  place.  Once  In 
a  whUe  there  are  a  few  days'  work,  delivering  packages  or  fll  ing 
fn  for  a  sick  ofBce  boy  But  they  say  there  are  "o^  If  ""^^^^P^  .^^„^ 
for  me  Im  20  years  old  My  family  needs  my  help  and  I  dont 
wan^to  bLT  burden  to  them  forever.  Beside.  thU^a  certam  jovmg 
ladv  and  I  would  like  to  start  a  home  of  otir  own.  This  we  are 
fenriiL  Of  doing  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  an  Income  In  the  future. 
IS  we  to  be  denied  the  same  prlvUeges  that  have  a^«rays  been 
J^en  for  gmnted  In  this  great  democracy  of  ours?  Where  can  I 
turn?     Honestly    111  do  anything  that  is  honest  and  honorable. 

How  fch^l  I  aLwer  this  letter?*"    What  can  I  tell  this  young  man? 
How    can    we    answer    this    same    plea    coming    from    more    than 
4  000  000  bovs  and  girls  who  are  In  the  same  boat? 
Tc^  Tlonger'say  "Go  West,  young  man.  go  We«^'  f  ^^^^ 

physical  frontlet  are  no  more.  I  can  no  longer  ^ay  Start  a  little 
huslnfss  Of  vour  own."  when  I  know  that  these  boys  and  girls 
havenTthe  Spltal  for  even  a  little  business,  when  I  know  that 
JSIn  bumneS?  are  dying  like  flles^  I  will  not  say  to  them  in  these 
timM  "Join  the  Army  or  enli.st  In  the  Navy. 

^is  t^y  and  mor/  than  4  OOO.OOO  other*  have  been  turned  down 
bv  oma^  indiu^try.  They  are  out  of  school  and  anxious  to  work 
butCivit*  IndusVry  Is  able  to  get  along  without  them.  Produc- 
mg  more  than  we  did  in  1929.  there  are  fewer  men  "jd  women 
ernoloyed  in  our  factories  and   fields,  our  mines  and  mills 

^o«  nrA  neoole  who  ssv  "Yes.  but  this  is  not  a  special  prob- 
le^^^f  vouth^*^  aje^  wltK  them  that  unemployment  for  adults 
Ls^r^glc    tio.  that  we  must  find  ways  to  give  Jobs  to  all  who  are 

"ZtSrth?J^%  000,000  young  people,  betw-"  «i«  ^g^  of^ 
and  25.  there  Is  a  special  problem  They  ^^^^^''J^'^^^  '."t'^jj 
Z  ^^LHS^t^n  hVrSf^m?ci^U"r2.  Vtrcon?fn^ed^VeU"s 

Tt^ii  this  iieJroJJ  that  ther*  l>  the  greatest  percentage  of 
"  *  ?  J^!f„t^  A^d  vet  the  Katlon  will  depend  In  the  future 
on't'^e  ab%y  an5  skiU  of  theJ:  same  young  ^people  to  work  our 
holds  ardfi^Ur«.  run  our  mills  and  mines.    The  very  future  of 

^^onrress^hTs"™c'cint.id  JSfs'V^oblfm  and  for  5  years  h"  «PPro- 

Congress  "*«,'J^'7"p,„..,-„*^ conservation  Corps   and  the   Na- 

pnated    funds  /"L^'i^^rauin      »E^r5  rnore   than  4,000.000   youth 

ISo^'^n^  no'S^ri'^S^:  re^'>^  no  training,  these  govern- 

~^s-t;;i^"a  ^^r^o^t^iSi  ^-o^irp^o^iT-  h.^; 
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betn  given  aid  through  the  C.  C.  C.  K.  T.  A.,  and  W.  P.  A.,  at  the 
peak  of  XheM  program*. 

W  P  A  has  be*n  ao  limited  lately  that  there  la  no  longer  room 
for  these  young  people.  The  C.  C.  C.  pro-am  haa  already  been 
ciirtalied  and  wUl  be  fxirther  limited  If  CongreM  accepu  the  Prcal- 
dent  a  proposal  to  cut  lU  present  Budget  by  t(IO.OOO.OOO. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  Budget  proposed  b)^  the 
Prmtdent  will  Itmit  that  program  stUl  further  so  that  only  250.000 
part-ume  Jobs  will  be  available  at  leas  than  930  a  month  average 
and  only  about  940X300  needy  hlgh-achod  and  college  studenU  will 
be  helped  so  that  they  may  stay  in  school  with  an  average  of 
t7  a  month. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  the  National  Touth  Administration,  as 
a  sign  of  recognition  for  the  plight  of  youth.  Is  a  great  step  forward. 
But  It  Is  no  answer  for  the  young  ramn  who  wrote  to  me.  In  his 
country  thousands  of  young  people  are  on  the  N.  T.  A.  waiting  Ust. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  still  4.000.000  youth  untouched 
by  these  govemniental  program*.  Yes;  government  is  turning 
them  down  Just  as  private  industry  has  turned  them  down. 

It  U  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  Federal  program  for  youth 
that  I  have  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  known  as  the  American 
Youth  Act.  It  U  a  bill  "to  prorlde  vocational  guidance,  vocational 
training,  and  employment  opportunities  for  youth  between  the  agoa 
of  16  and  35:  to  provide  for  increased  educational  opportunities  for 
high-school,  college,  and  postgraduate  students." 

Let  me  quote  from  the  declaration  of  policy  of  the  American 
Youth  Act:  "The  traditional  American  Ideal  of  opportunity  for 
young  people  must  be  preserved.  In  the  past,  new  fields  were 
opened  by  the  Pederal  Oovemment  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
liiltiat've  of  generations  of  American  youth,  through  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  Homestead  Act  of  1863.  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress.  In  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  to 
make  It  posaible  for  the  youth  of  the  United  States  to  obtain 
these  opportunities  once  more." 

The  American  Youth  Act  will  establish  a  permanent  National 
Youth  Administration  instead  of  the  temporary  one  which  exists 
today  and  which  can  become  the  victim  of  politics.  It  will  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $500.000.000 — lew  than  the  price  of  10  battle- 
ahlpa — to  proTlde  Job  and  educational  opportimity.  vocational 
training,  and  guidance. 

To  the  young  person  who  needs  a  Job.  the  American  Youth  Act  will 
mean  useful  work  and  training  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  with 
at  least  4  hours  of  appropriate  education  each  week.  To  the  com- 
munity It  win  mean  more  parka,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers, 
schools,  and  hoepitals.  The  community  will  also  profit  by  having  a 
ycung  generation  at  useful  work  instead  of  hanging  aroimd  pool- 
rooms, taverns,  and  street  corners. 

Students  wbo  must  have  part-time  Jobs  or  scholarships  In  order 
to  continue  In  school  or  college  will  be  provided  for  Adult  workers 
will  have  leas  competition  from  young  people  who  can't  afford  to 
stay  In  school  and  therefore  compete  for  their  Jobs  at  lower  wages. 

Unlike  the  present  National  Youth  Administration,  directed  by  one 
man  whcae  policies  are  subject  to  no  check,  the  American  Youth  Act 
provides  for  a  board  of  directors  made  up  of  representatives  from 
educational,  ctvlc.  labor,  youth,  and  social -service  organizations 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  the  general  policies. 

But  let  me  warn  you — this  bill  will  have  no  easy  road  through 
Congreas.  The  same  forces  are  in  action  that  have  already  sabo- 
taged such  forward-looking  social  legislation  and  are  working  night 
and  day  to  wipe  off  the  statute  books  all  of  the  gains  of  the  New 
Deal 

I  have  been  watching  closely  the  source  and  the  leadership  of 
this  opposition.  I  have  discovered  that,  in  the  main,  it  comes  from 
the  Repreeentatlves  from  a  certain  group  of  States  where  minority 
government  prevails;  States  where  a  poll  tax  must  be  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  voting;  where  the  right  to  vote  Is  not  recognized,  but 
where  voting  la  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  lesa  than  a  fourth  of  the 
people. 

Senator  Parpaa  evidently  made  the  same  discovery  over  In  the 
Senate — and  in  a  brilliant  speech  last  August  he  condemned  the 
unholy  alllanoe  that  exists  between  the  opposition  groups  in  the 
two  major  partiea. 

^1  the  day  Senator  Papraa  made  that  speech.  I  Introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House  (the  Oeyer  antl-poU-tax  bill) — it  should  be  a 
companloa  measure  to  this  American  Youth  Act.  That  bill  will 
restore  democracy  to  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  country.  It 
will  increase  the  Influenoe  ot  youth.  It  will  give  a  stronger  voice 
to  the  allies  of  youth:  to  the  workingman  and  the  farmers,  to 
the  T">*n  buslneas  vomjo..  the  senior  citizen,  and  the  unemployed. 
It  will  make  certain  southern  Repreeentatlves  more  responsive  to 
letters  such  aa  the  one  I  read  to  you — letters  that  come  in  to  us 
written  In  kn^hand  with  pencil  or  pen — sometimes  on  tablet 
paper. 

The  antl-poU*taz  measure  wlU  dilute  the  Influence  of  the  oppo- 
sition ^nd  make  It  easier  to  pass  a  bill  such  as  the  American 
Youth  Act. 

I  feel  sure  that  all  of  you  will  agree  that  this  program  of  youth 
aid  la  dealrahle  and  urgently  needed.  But  a  few  of  you  will  be 
mtinnurlng.  "But  where  will  the  $500,000,000  come  from?  Can 
the  Oovemment  afford  this  program?" 

Do  you  know  that  Juvenile  delinquency  and  the  petty  crimes  of 
young  people  ooet  this  country  93.000.000.000  each  year,  six  times 
the  cost  of  the  Youth  Act  ptrogram?  Do  you  know  that  the  great 
bulk  of  this  crime  and  delinquency  Is  the  direct  result  of  youth 
unemployment?  Tlie  American  Youth  Act  will  Mve  the  taxpayer 
money  by  >**»p»ng  to  reduce  the  crime  bill. 


And  there  Is  another  answer  to  those  who  question  the  ability 
of  the  I^ederal  Oovemment  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
American  Youth  Act.  When  the  Oovemment  wanu  to  build  bat- 
tleshipa.  increase  otir  Army  and  Navy,  we  always  find  the  needed 
funds.  Is  It  more  important  to  equip  ourselves  with  weapons  of 
destnictlon  or  to  save  the  young  people  of  otir  Nation  from  Idle- 
ness, hopelessness,  demoralization? 

The  President,  submitting  the  proposed  Budget  to  Congress, 
cut  the  suclal -welfare  Itenos.  cut  the  axnorints  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  C.  C.  C.  the  N.  Y.  A.,  the  OfUce  of  Education,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service.  But  these  cuts  did  not  reduce  the  total 
amount  to  be  spent,  because  at  the  same  time  he  proposed  that 
we  almost  double  our  expenditures  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  for 
so-called  national  defense.  Our  peace-loving  people  do  not  wish 
to  t>e  Involved  In  war.  They  do  not  wish  to  spend  funds  for  war 
preparations  at  a  time  when  they  are  so  badly  needed  for  social 
services. 

A  forthcoming  survey  In  Fortune  Magazine  shows  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  believe  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense.  It  is  more  important  to  end  un- 
employment than  to  Increase  armaments.  The  American  people 
know  that  battleehlpe  are  no  substitute  for  that  best  of  all  de- 
fense— a  free,  happy,  prosperous  people.  They  also  know  that 
armaments  are  of  no  social  use  and  that  the  kind  of  limited 
employment  which  may  be  provided  In  armament  plants  Is  no 
substitute  for  useful  employment  producing  the  things  the  people 
need  and  can  use. 

Our  young  people  are  especially  concerned  that  we  shall  not  be 
Involved  In  Europe's  war.  They  are  anxious  to  work — to  build 
much-needed  hospitals,  schools,  housing  projects — not  battleships. 
Appropriations  for  these  useful  and  badly  needed  public  services 
can  be  an  answer  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  awe  uTltlng  their 
Congressmen  asking  where  to  find  Jobs.  Appropriations  for  the 
American  Youth  Act  Is  an  immediate  answer  to  those  who  need 
training,  who  wish  to  continue  their  education. 

Every  buslnessnuin  knows  that  the  first  rvile  of  good  business 
administration  Is  to  preserve  his  capital  assets.  Before  other  ex- 
penditures, he  knows  that  he  must  set  aside  funds  for  deprecia- 
tion and  depletion.  For  If  he  does  not  take  out  this  Insurance 
on  his  cap.tal.  the  future  of  his  Income  will  always  be  in  Jeopardy. 

The  youth  of  this  Nation  are  oxir  capital  assets      Five  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  is  surely  not  too  much  to  set  aside  to  pre- 
vent the  depreciation  of  their  skill.     If  we  do  not  want  to  thro^. 
away    the    income-producing    power    of    our    country    for    years    t^ 
come,    we   must   set    aside    at   least    this   sum    for   the    program    oX  - 
the  American  Youth  Act. 

And  it  cannot  be  an  afterthought.  We  cannot  say.  "Lefs  build 
battleships  first,  and  then  if  there  Is  anything  left  over,  we  can 
take  care  of  our  young  people."  That  Is  not  a  policy  of  national 
defense      It  Is  rather  a  policy  of  national  ruin. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  "What  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
our  litjerty  and  Independence?  It  Is  not  our  fro^Tilng  battlements. 
our  bristling  seacoast.  the  guns  of  our  war  steamers,  or  the 
strength  of  our  gallant  Army.  These  are  not  oxir  reliance  against 
the  resumption  of  tyranny  on  our  land.  All  of  them  may  be 
turned  against  our  liberty  without  making  u.s  stronger  or  weaker. 
Our  reliance  Is  In  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  placed  In  our 
bosoms  Our  defense  Is  in  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  and  you 
have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  around  your  own  doors." 

Let  us  heed  these  words  of  Lincoln  and  spare  no  effort  or  ex- 
pense to  see  that  the  love  of  liberty  remains  In  the  hearts  of  the 
young  people  of  our  country  Government  must  give  them  the 
opportunities  which  private  industry  falls  to  give  to  them.  And 
it  must  be  done  now.  If  we  fail  to  provide  these  opportunities 
through  legislation  such  as  the  Acierlcan  Youth  Act.  then  the 
faith  of  yoiing  people  Ln  democracy  will  vanish  The  passage  of 
this  youth  act  becomes  a  responsibility  which  the  whole  Nation 
must   share. 

I  trtily  believe  that  If  Anverlcan  democracy  meaiis  anything  It 
means  that  If  business,  industry,  and  finance  cannot  or  will  not 
provide,  all  who  want  to  work,  with  a  Job  guaranteeing  a  decent 
standard  of  living  that  It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  do  so. 

I  twlieve  the  pasage  of  this  act  combined  with  a  Nation-wide 
adequate  old-age  pension  will  do  more  to  safeguard  a  continuance 
of  tilts  present  form  of  Oovemment  than  hxindreds  of  new  battle- 
ships built  to  fight  we  know  not  whom. 


The  Financial  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WRITE 

OP   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 
TTiursday.  March  2S.  1940 


LETTER  OF  BEN  DIEFENDORP 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho     Mr.  Speaker.  In  considering  the 
cause  of  the  existing  depressed  business  conditions  and  flnan- 
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dal  trends  now  under  way  in  this  country,  I  desire  to  present 
for  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  an  analysis  of 
the  present  condition  and  the  suggested  remedy  presented  by 
an  experienced  financial  expert,  the  former  Idaho  State 
finance  commissioner.  Mr.  Ben  Diefendorf,  who  has  given 
thoughtful  and  serious  consideration  to  the  subject.  Mr, 
Diefendorf  is  presented  herewith: 

jEKoia.  IxuHO,  Frbruarg  13.  1940. 

FROZEN  CtECrrS — SLOW  DOLLASk 

Ban.  CoMPToif  Whtte. 

United  states  Congressman. 

Wofhington.  D.  C. 
Dt\«   Congeissman:    l.  Forty-three  billion  United   States  bonds 
and   debts  are   frozen   credit   in   addition  to  the   billions   In   lUe 

2  We  are  in  a  cycle  of  speed  transportation  and  production,  due 
to  machinery  using  gasoline  and  electricity.  _ 

3  The  'dollar  credit"  must  be  thawed  out  and  speed  used  on 
the  doUar  in  a  rapid  turn-over  to  keep  up  with  production,  trans- 
portation, and  Increase  consumption. 

4  This  means  the  earnings  of  the  dollar  mtist  be  nil  unless  used 
In  production,  transportation,  labor,  commerce,  and  pleasure. 

5.  The  United  States  should  stop  bond  issues  and  Issue  money  to 
Etop  frozen  credit  and  interest. 

6  The  "doUar  credit"  under  the  present  set-up  does  not  move  in 
keeping  with  human  necessities  and  has  no  speed  in  turn-over 
when  frozen  In  bonds  and  life  Insurance.  ^  -    ♦ 

7  Even  though  Interest  has  been  reduced,  it  has  had  no  enect 
on  the  dollar,  but  has  frozen  more  credit  because  of  the  reduction 

8  When  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  road  we  are  on.  It  wlH  shake 
the  eqiiity  •Imagined."  and  the  borrower  wlU  lose  his  "Imagined 
equity:  the  lender  wlU  have  to  take  It  over,  and  he  will  be  busy  for 

""g^'-nie  "o  percent  of  the  people  who  have  the  abUlty  aj^  control 

the  dollar  must  come  forward  with  a  plan.  ^ 

Youra  respectfully,  

Beh  Dtetendort. 


W.  p.  A.  Construction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28. 1940 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  card  received 
by  me  from  a  carpenter  living  in  my  district: 

Dea«  JxnwE  Jennings:  I  make  my  living  as  a  carpenter.  1 
want  the  construction  work  to  be  done  through  the  relief  bUl 
to  be  done  by  contract  after  competitive  bids. 

I  want  this  done  because  W.  P.  A.  construction  puts  me  on 
relief  where  I  get  lower  wages,  no  social-security  or  workmen  s 
compensation  bcneOts  I  wish  you  would  teU  this  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  want  a  real  Job,  not  a  relief  Job. 

J.    H.    JONES, 
I  340  E.  Oklahoma  Ave. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  29  ilegislcaive  day  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  A.  MATTHEWS.  LL.  D. 

Mr  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
debvered  by  Hon.  John  A.  Matthews.  LL.  D  on  Simd^. 
February  18.  1940,  which  was  broadcart  over  station  WHBi. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  Americana,  next  Thursday  we  will  celebrate  the 
blrthdav  anniversary  of  George  Washington.  He  lived  in  tbe 
•horse  and  buggy"  age  But  his  horse  sense  as  first  President  oi 
the  United  States,  la  something  to  be  conjurtxl  vnth  In  these  daya 
of  streamlined  statesmanahip. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the  advice  given  by  our  nrsi 
President  In  those  "horse  and  buggy-  days,  on  the  pr.nclples 
which  he  believed  should  actuate  our  foreU:n  relations.  In  order 
that  you  may  see  how  the  untoward  happenings  of  recent  months 
have   resulted    from    our   faUure   to   heed    Washington's    salutary 

advice.  .  ^      .  »  j 

Indeed  I  fondly  wish  that  the  spirit  cf  the  late  lamented 
Senator  Borah,  whose  statesmanship  was  not  streamlined  at  the 
expense  of  common  horse  sense,  would  arise  In  the  Senate  on  tho 
eve  of  Washington's  birthday  and  read  and  comment  on  the  pas- 
sages from  Washington's  Farewell  Address  which  deal  with  our 
foreign  relations. 

I  am  impelled  to  this  thought  and  wish  by  the  following  re- 
marks of  Senator  Reynolds,  of  North  Carolina,  during  a  Senate 
debate  on  the  matter  of  our  taking  action  against  England's  un- 
warranted and  Illegal  rifling  of  United  States  mall  at  the  Ber- 
muda ftcp  of  our  airships  en  route  to  Europe.  Said  Senator 
Reynolds  : 

"Mr  President,  we  are  facing  a  dangerous  situation.  Of  cotirse. 
it  Is  dangerous  for  any  man  In  public  life  to  open  his  mouth  or 
to  utter  one  word  In  behalf  of  his  country  If  of  necessity  In  that 
argument  he  must  mention  Great  Britain,  because  it  Is  said  that 
those  who  open'.y  oppose  our  entrance  Into  this  war  are  pro-Nazi. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  care  what  they  say  or  write 
about  me,  so  long  as  I  have  the  right  In  this  body  or  In  any 
other  public  forum  to  speak  out  In  the  Interest  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  say  It  Is  high  time  that  the  American  p>cople  became 
pro- American  It  Is  high  time  that  we  begin  looking  after  our 
interests,  the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  pussy- 
footing around  and  being  afraid  to  say  anything  that  might  l>e 
construed  to  be  against  Great  Britain." 

My  fellow  Americans,  may  I  ask  you  to  keep  those  words  of 
Senator  Reynolds  In  mind? 

It  is  eminently  fitting  on  this  the  eve  of  Washington's  birthday 
anniversary  that  we  should  ponder  these  words  of  warning  advice 
on  the  matter  of  foreign  relations  contained  in  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address: 

"A  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the 
Illusion  of  an  Imaginary  common  Interest  In  cases  where  no  real 
common  Interest  exists,  and  Infusing  Into  one  the  enmities  of  the 
other  betrays  the  former  Into  a  participation  In  the  q^iarrels  and 
wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  Inducements  or  justifications. 
It  leads  also  to  concessions,  to  the  favorite  nation,  of  prlvUeges  de- 
nied to  others,  which  Is  apt  doubly  to  Injure  the  nation  making  the 
conces-slons  by  unneces-sarlly  parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been 
retained,  and  by  exciting  Jealousy,  111  wUl.  and  a  disposition  to 
retaliate  In  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld; 
and  It  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded  citizens  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to  betray  or  sacri- 
fice the  Interests  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity."  ,     ,     -       - 

Has  not  our  sympathy  for  the  Allies,  and  particularly  for  Eng- 
land in  her  controversy  with  Germany  both  before  and  since  the 
inception  of  this  European  war,  facilitated  the  llhislon  of  an 
imaginary  common  interest  between  England  and  America  in  tbis 
power  politics  war  In  Europe? 

What  common  Interest  has  America  In  that  wicked  and  unjust 
war-J  What  common  Interest  has  the  United  SUtes  In  the  con- 
troversy about  the  Polish  Corridor  and  Danzig,  a  controversy 
which  Lloyd  George  said  21  years  ago.  "Must  in  my  opinion  sooner 
or  later  lead  to  a  new  war  in  Europe;"  a  controversy  which  tbe 
Nation  and  Athenaeum,  an  outstanding  English  publication,  char- 
acterized in  these  words  In  1927:  "The  corridor  separating  east  and 
west  Prussia  Is  Impossible.  •  •  •  This  corridor  Is  polsonliig  the 
political  atmosphere  of  Europe,  and  we  (English)  are  Implicated  In 
it^"  a  controversy  which  Lord  Rothermere  '•eferred  to  In  the  Da^ly 
Mall  for  November  9.  1932.  In  these  words:  "The  <»jvldlng  of  Oer- 
many  Into  unequal  halves  In  order  to  give  Poland  access  to  the 
sea  was  the  worst  robber>'  the  peace  conference  committed  The 
Ittstl^ce  of  the  corridor  Is  a  provocation  to  Germany  and  a  danger 

^-Se  r^'s'^r  of  the  war  mongers  and  the  internationalists,  that 
we^avea^mmon  interest  In  this  European  Po'''''-P^  '"",!'"*e 
prevent   the   spread   of   total Itartanlsm,   brown  or   red^  It   span 
3.000  miles  of  ocean  to  our  shores.  Is  as  false  as  It  is  f  yPOcrltlc^K 
Red  communism,  which  Is  different  only  In  color  «nd  In^nsign^a 

ernmeiiu^.  11""  "^  j     „  ^,  ^    communism    and    its   cfflclal 

^o\™'nti/?epr?s^nt^!lv"'m"'the  United  States  were  not  only 
Sr^n^  gratae  to  our  Government,  but  on  o?c»»«io"-  »"<» /s  r«:ently 
^  ust  summer  Rus-sla  was  referred  to  by  the  mayor  of  New  ^ork 
City   is  aTatlon   whose   governmental   origins   were   akin   to  our 

°*v»o  mnr,.  Mr  President  that  same  red  communism,  not  »o Jpng 
aj   rSSIdTu^e^i  band  mto  our  erstwhUe  good  neighbor. 
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Mexico  drenched  the  altars  of  that  Und  with  the  blood  oX  massa- 
cr-d  prUsts.  nuns,  and  Christian  people,  and  no  governmenUl  word 
of  wAfiung  no  cjngr««)cnal  or  senatorial  r«olut»on  of  prerentlon 
vaa  ezMurted  by  ui.  to  prt-veut  Uiat  red  totalitartanlian  from  cro^alng. 
ixct  3.000  miles  of  ocean,  but  the  aiiver  atrip  of  river  caUed  the 
Rio  Grande 

No.  JDj  frlenda.  there  la  no  oommon  interest  between  the  Allies 
and  us  in  this  European  war  of  power  politics.  But  our  prcpa- 
giindUi-d  lympalhy  for  the  Alliea  has.  aa  Waaliinfton  said.  ••facUl- 
taud  the  Illusion  of  an  Imaginary  common  Interest  where  no  real 
cunimon  intereat  exist*."  and  that  Ima^nary  common  Interest 
prcpagandtzcd  by  foreign  and  American  war  mongers  and  Inter- 
natlcnall.-its  has.  aa  Washington  said,  given  "to  ambitious,  corrupted, 
or  deluded  citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation) 
facility  t<)  betray  and  .sacrifice  the  Interest*  of  their  own  country. 
without  c<llum.  sometimes  even  with  popularity." 

I  challenge  th«&e  warmongera  to  differentiate  between  the  ag- 
gretflcn  of  Hitler  In  Poland,  and  the  aggression  of  Btalln  In  Poland 
and  Finland,  and  I  call  upon  them  to  answer  why  their  favorite 
nation  has  not  declared  wnr  against  Russia  If  England's  war  alms, 
•o  often  expressed,  are  to  stop  aggression  against  snxall  nations  I 
challenKe  these  common -Interest  war  nu^ngers  to  differentiate  be- 
twr<<n  the  coutlnulixg  aggresslou  of  their  favorite  nation,  today,  in 
India.  In  Ireland,  and  In  South  Africa,  and  the  aggression  of  Hlt'.er 
and  Stalin  In  Poland  and  Finland,  and  I  ask  them  to  answer  that 
challenge  In  the  truthful  facta  of  history  and  not  In  the  cannouflaged 
explanation  of  Et^clish  propagandlsta.  Finally.  I  challenge  there 
war  mongers  to  show  the  American  people  how  the»e  totalitarian 
nation.s.  red  or  brown,  or  tx)th.  whether  they  win.  loee,  or  draw 
In  this  European  war.  can  even  remotely  threaten  the  physical 
InVgrlty  of  the  United  States. 

The  physical  Integrity  of  our  national  domain  Is  safe  against 
attiick  by  any  and  every  kind  of  weapon  and  bomb  except  the  bomos 
of  propaganda,  bombs  which  are  manufactured  and  hurled  by  "am- 
bitious, corrupted,  or  deluded  citlrens."  as  Washington  called  those 
who.  as  he  put  It.  "betray  or  sacrlhce  the  interests  of  their  own 
country  without  odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity  " 

And  now.  may  I  call  your  attention  to  other  events  which  have 
happened  in  our  country  because  of  our  failure  to  follow  the  advice 
of  Washington  as  to  our  foreign  pollc>'. 

Has  not  our  propagandized  passionate  attachment  for  the  allies, 
and  particularly  for  England,  led  us.  as  Washington  predicted.  Into 
"ccncesKlons  of  privileges  which  have  caused  us  xinnecessarlly  to 
pan  with  what  we  ought  to  have  retained"?  Was  not  the  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo— Itself  an  unnevitral  act  In  time  of  war  be- 
tween nations — brought  about  only  by  parting  with  much  of  our 
rights  upon  the  seas?  And  despite  our  parting  with  our  rlghta 
upon  the  seas,  have  we  not  parted — and  with  merely  perfunctory 
protest — with  our  rights  of  unhampered  commerce  In  nonbelliger- 
ent rones  with  neutral  nations?  Have  we  not  even  parted  with  our 
dignity  and  self-respect  as  a  great  Nation,  by  submitting  our  cargoes 
destined  for  neutral  nations,  first  to  Inspection.  euphemisUcally 
allied  navlcertlng.  in  our  own  ports,  by  agents  of  the  so-called 
favorite  nation,  and  then  to  stoppage,  inspecuon,  and  arblUary 
confiscation  for  contraband? 

And  finally  have  we  not  been  subjected  to  the  illegal  taking  of 
otir  ships  with  cargoes  for  neutrals.  Into  the  ports  of  the  so-called 
favorite  nation,  thereby  brlixglng  upon  us  the  threat  of  the  de- 
struction of  our  ships  by  Germany,  with  the  consequent  loss  of 
American  life? 

Have  we  not  by  our  "concession  of  privileges"  to  England,  parted 
with  our  export  market  for  tobacco,  cotton,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts m  England.  In  Argentina,  and  Brani.  to  mention  only  pres- 
ently aacertalnable  loss  of  export  markets?  In  a  word  have  not 
our  concessions  to  the  so-called  favored  naUon  brought  us  to  the 
stage  where  England  looks  upon  us  presently,  merely  as  her  arsenal, 
m  the  hope  and  expectation  that  she  will  force  our  sons  ultimately 
to  carry  the  weapons  which  she  has  propagandized  us  Into  manu- 
facturing in  mass  production,  and  which  her  failure  to  j>ay  for 
will  be  the  final  step  Into  war  to  save  the  investments  of  the  war 
mongers  and  munition   manufacturers? 

May  I  ask  you.  who  do  me  the  honor  to  listen  now.  to  ponder 
these  further  words  of  warning  advice  as  to  our  foreign  relations. 
In  Wa.shlngton"s  Farewell   Address; 

"Against  the  insidious  wUes  of  foreign  Influence.  (I  conjure  you  to 
believe  me  fellow  cltlzenc  the  Jealousy  of  a  few  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  Influence  Is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican 
government.  But  that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  ImparUal. 
else  It  becomes  the  Instrument  of  the  very  Influence  to  be  avoided, 
instead  of  a  defense  against  It.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nation  and  excessive  dislike  far  another,  cause  those  whom  they 
actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may 
resist  the  Intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected 
and  odious:  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
ecnftdence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  Interests." 

Can  anyone  deny  that  excessive  partiality  to  the  Allies  and  par- 
tictilarly  to  England,  amd  excessive  dislike  for  Germany,  have,  as 
Washington  said,  actuated  otir  people  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side,  and  have  served  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence 
on  the  other? 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  danger  Germany  holds  for 
America,  and  then  let  us  take  the  veil  from  the  arts  of  Influence 
of  England. 

We  can  dlscmrd  with  lltUe  comment  the  war  mongers'  scare  that 
MkH   Uiedlofj,   t"*«T****^*"*"*i    wltii   Its   un-Chrlstlan    dogma   of 


racism,  will  ever  supplant  democracy  In  America,  unless  and  until, 
which  God  forbid,  our  NaUon  should  discard  Christianity. 

But  what  of  the  oft-rrpeated  propaganda  of  the  war  mongers 
and  internationalists  that  Germany  is  or  will  be  a  threat  to  the 
Integrity  of  our  national  donaaln?  The  answer  of  every  disinter- 
ested student  of  military  affairs  is  that  a  post-war  Germany,  van- 
quished or  victorious,  has  no  more  chance,  either  alone  or  In  con- 
cert with  Russia.  Japan.  Italy,  or  whomever  else,  of  successfully 
invading  our  shores  than  England  haa.  and  she  tried  It  once  when 
we  were  In  swaddling  clothes  as  a  nation,  and  she  tried  It  stirreptl- 
tlously  and  vicariously  a  second  time  In  our  Civil  War,  and  both 
times  we  licked  her 

My  friends,  "our  detached  and  distant  situation."  as  Washington 
In  that  same  Farewell  Address,  described  our  ocean  barriers  agam.st 
foreign  aggression.  Is  as  complete  and  effective  a  defense  of  our 
borders  today  as  It  was  In  Washington's  day 

True.  Indeed,  the  horse  and  buggy  of  Washington's  days  has  been 
succeeded  by  methods  of  transp)Ortation  for  peace  and  armaments 
for  war  that  have  annihilated  time  and  space.  Navigation  of  the 
strato.«;phere  might  enable  bombing  planes  to  cross  the  oceans. 
But  the  horse  sense  of  even  the  "horse  and  buggy"  dajrs  will  con- 
vince anyone  except  the  war  mongers  and  the  internationalists 
that  these  stratosphere  bombers,  even  it  they  were  to  get  here  In 
appreciable  numbers,  wculd  never  get  back.  If  indeed  our  American 
defenders,  who  will  be  at  least  as  adept  aa  our  Imaginary  attackers, 
have  not  consigned  them  to  Davy  Jones'  locker  long  before  they 
even  sight  our  coiu'-t  lines. 

And  now.  ladles  and  frenllemen.  let  us  take  the  veil  from  the 
arts  of  Influence  of  England.  Let  us  see  whether  there  Is  any 
danger  lurking  In  her  hitherto  vmdisdased  aims  in  thU  war  cf 
power  politics 

I  have  before  me  an  editorial  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Piwt 
of  February  10,  1940.  entitled  "Propaganda."  from  which  I  would 
like  to  read: 

"That  there  is  an  organized  propaganda  for  getting  this  country 
Into  the  war  Is  a  fact  which  we  think  no  literate  intelligence 
would  dispute  •  •  •  There  are  those  for  example,  who  sus- 
pect It  was  more  than  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  Britlfh 
Ambassadors  message  (Lord  Lothian's  speech  before  the  Chicaeo 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations)  was  paralleled  to  an  Idea  that  had 
been  actively  developed  here  beforehand  as  an  American  theme, 
uniting  the  thought  of  all  who  are  for  taking  this  country  into 
the  war  The  Ambassador  suggested  a  federation  of  democracies. 
Sea  power  should  no  longer  be  in  the  hands  of  one  nation;  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  democracies  The  united  sea  power 
of  the  united  democracies,  would,  cf  course,  give  them  control  of  the 
world 

"Now  that  happens  to  be  the  central  idea  of  a  book  entitled 
"Union  Now."  written  by  Clarence  K.  Strclt.  who  Is  an  American 
Journalist  Moreover,  this  book  has  had  a  sudden  career.  There 
Is  an  organized  campaign  behind  it.  with  committees,  bureaus, 
speakers,  funds,  and.  In  Europe,  a  distinguished  British  sponsor- 
ship. A  militant  cult  seems  to  have  formed  about  It  In  a  spon- 
taneous manner,  treating  it  as  the  political  Koran  of  the  New 
World  •  •  •  If  there  Is  here  any  foreign  design  or  subsidy. 
we  should  be  interested  to  know;  and  we  should  know  what  to 
do  about   it      •      •      • 

"Wliat  this  t)ook.  Union  Now,  proposes  Is  a  federation  of  15  de- 
mocracies, namely,  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  Canada.  .Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand.  Union  of  South  Africa.  Ireland.  France.  Bel- 
glum.  Holland.  Switzerland.  Denmark.  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Fin- 
land. In  the  form  of  a  supreme  world  government,  with  a  constitu- 
tion, an  executive,  a  legislature,  a  Judiciary,  and  a  common  citizen- 
ship, with  the  ultimate  power  to  make  war  and  peace,  to  make 
treaties,  to  ls?ue  money,  and  to  regulate  trade  The  military 
strength  of  this  federation  wcvild  be  such  that  it  could  be  reduced 
one-half  and  still  stand  as  2  to  1  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Its  economic  strength  would  be  even  more  formidable,  since  to  begin 
with  It  would  oun  half  the  earth,  control  two-thirds  of  all  trade. 
and  poBsesB  a  practical  monopoly  of  raw  materials  Who  could  stir- 
vlvc  against  it?  Other  nations  would  be  p>ermltted  to  Join  only  pro- 
vided the  people  In  them  overthrow  their  dictators  and  embraced 
democracy. 

"We  wish."  continues  this  editorial,  '"that  these  who  try  to  move 
lis  with  the  word  'democracy' — not  excluding  the  British  .\mbas- 
sador  (Lord  Lothian),  who  did  it  so  well — could  be  obliged  to  say 
what  it  is  they  are  thinking  It  is  owing  only  to  a  defeat  of  British 
diplomacy  that  Russia  is  not  a  democracy."  fighting  on  the  side  cf 
'right.'  In  the  verbal  confusion  now  surrounding  the  word 
(democracy)  it  can  be  made  to  mean  anything  you  want  It  to  mean 
or  to  sanctify  any  end  whatever,  even  conquest 

"Union  Now  makes  non.'^nse  except  as  a  vi^rlatlon  of  the  theme 
that  cnce  before  Involved  us  in  Europe's  wsu-fare.  Let  us  this  time 
attend  to  the  saving  of  our  own  democracy." 

I  have  read  this  editorial  at  such  length.  In  order  that  you  may 
realize,  on  this  the  eve  of  Washington's  Birthday,  the  prcphetlc 
truth  of  his  advice  on  our  foreign  policy:  in  order  that  the  Senate 
may  see  how  this  "excessive  partiality"  for  England  and  "hatred" 
for  Germany  have,  as  Washington  put  it.  "ser\-ed  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence"  of  England  in  our  midst,  yes.  even  to 
camouflage  what  appears  to  be  a  well -organized  and  financed  at- 
tempt to  supplant  American  democracy  with  an  Engli^-ccntrolled 
world  government. 

George  Washington,  to  his  Farewell  Address,  said:  ^ _^ 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests,  which  to  us  have  non€6- 
or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  In  frequent 
coatrovvrsUa.  the  causes  oi  which  are  easentlaUy  foreign  to  our 
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concerns.  Hence,  therefore.  It  must  be  unwise  In  us  to  implicate 
cvirselvcs.  by  artificial  tics.  In  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  poll- 
tics,  or  the  ordlnJiry  coiublnatlous  and  collisions  of  her  frlend&hlj)s 
or  enmities.     •     •     • 

"Why  quit  cur  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by 
interweaving  cur  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle 
our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  tolls  cf  European  ambition,  rival- 
ship.  Interest,  humor,  or  cr<prlcc?" 

Mv  fellow  Americans,  may  I.  your  humWe  broadcaster,  plead  with 
you  to  keep  faith  with  George  Waslilngton. 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  <).  1940 


PJUDIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    CLAUDE  PEPPER.  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  Ihe  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  March  23.  1940.  on  the  occasion  of  nation- 
wide meetings  on  the  subject  of  unemployment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  conRratulate  vou  who  have  ccme  together  today  to  consider  the 
chaUenging  problem  of  unemplo>'ment  In  America.  1  congracU  ate 
you  up^n  the  patriotism  which  brings  you  to  consideration  of  this 
threat  to  American  stabUUy.  for  nothing  saving  the  threat  of  war 
Itself  so  endant-ers  the  safety  and  security  of  our  '^^""'n'/^^.^* 
existence  of  conditions  which  keep  a  man  or  a  woman  from  finding 

*  Shaking  of  the  magnitude  of  this  unemployed  anny  and  It^ 
fepeiidenti.  Corrington  GUI.  Assistant  Commissioner  f^^/^^  W°'"^ 
Projects  Administration.  In  a  book.  Wasted  Manpower,  Issued  last 

*'^^When  the  unemployed  number  between  ^enjind  eleven  million, 
one  cut  cf  everv  five  persons  In  cur  employable  P^P"^^'^^'"".  l*,^^ 
a  lob  If  we  include  those  who  are  dependent  upon  these  Jobless 
Workers,  a  total  of  about  25.000.000  persons  have  a  direct  stake  in 
the  solution  cf  the  unemplov-ment  problem.  rfpr^-ndPnts 

"The  combined  total  of  the  unemployed  and  ^helr  dependents 
at  this  level  is  preater  than  the  population  of  all  the  New  England 
Sutl^s  plus  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Looked  '^t  another  v. ay^ 
thl3  total  is  greater  than  the  number  of  persons  residing  m  the  10 
anicst  Cities  in  the  United  Slates.  Put  another  way,  our  present 
total  of  unemployed  and  their  dependenlJ  Is  approx  mately  the 
sar^e  as  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  In  1860. 

?SeS  are  two  ideis  about  whether  the  people's  government  Is 
interested  in  whether  Its  people  have  a  Job  or  not.  One  idea  was 
expt^Sl  in  1932  by  Merle  Thorpe,  assistant  director  of  President 
Hc^m-rs  orgamzaticn  on  unemployed  relief^  ^'^  7^°T  .1^1  flr^ 
"When  old-age  pensions  were  adopted.  England  took  the  first 
f^Ufpio  destroy  thV^  foundations  of  thrift.  Labor  "Changes  and 
un?mploj-ment  insurance  were  then  Introduced  _  on  the  Idlctl^id^^^ 
that  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  find  its  citizens  wors. 
^^e  Ametic^  I^ple  In  the  election  of  1932  repudiated  that  Idea^ 
The  American  pVople  will  continue  to  repudiate  a  Government 
which  is  IndllTcrent  to  the  suffering  of  Its  people 

In  the  Dernocratic  platform  of  1936.  we  hear  the  ringing  voice  cf 

the  DeoDle\.f  America  uttering  a  new  DecUratlon  of  Independence. 

"wThoW  thlTtruth  to  be  solf-evldent^that  the  t^sts  of  a  rep- 

rese^um-e   government   Is  Its   ability  to  promote    the   safety   and 

^^•^Crold°^'hrs^S?h  to  be  -If-evldent-that  gove^imen^ln  a 
modern  civilization  has  certain  Inescapable  obligations  to  Its  clU- 
zens.  among  which  are:  ^^^^ 

••(1)  Protection  of  the  family  and  the  home. 

"(2)  Establishment  of  a  democracy  of  opportunity  for  all  the 
people. 

"(3)  Aid  to  those  overtaken  by  disaster  i«fl,ipr- 

These  obligations,  neglected  through  12  years  of  the  old  leader- 
ship hive  once  more  bein  recognized  by  the  American  Oovernment^ 

YOU  know  that  it  has  not  been  Franklin  D^  R^P^^V^'A  ^^°  ?^ 
been  Inconsiderate  of  the  Jobless  of  America  In  the  last  7  jears. 
fS  4  Yong  years,  from  1929  to  1933.  the  lines  of  the  unemployed 
prew  longer  and  longer.  Fortune  and  famUy  crashed  In  every  corner 
Sf  the  land.  To  meet  the  problem  of  unemployroent  all  the 
^publican  administration  did  was  to  create  the  ^^^^^^^'^^ 
Finance  Corporation,  with  power  to  make  loans  to  prlvat^  and 
public  agencies  for  relief  purposes.  Between  the  ^}£"  °^^"^J 
R.  F.  C  in  July  1932  and  the  1st  of  January  1933.  »80  OpO'^  °^  ^ 
was  disbursed  for  relief  purposes,  "n-t  amount  was  aPP;°»{^»[^'y 
the  same  that  the  R.  P.  C  ,  under  that  R*PM»»"«°jJ«1^2^r»>^ 
In  the  same  period,  loaned  to  tht  BoDontolB  Cb*rle»  X>ftwe»  bank 
in  the  city  of  Chicago. 


In  contrast,  the  Roosevelt  admlnlstrat-.on.  In  the  last  7  years, 
to  create  Jobs  and  to  raise  the  purchaslni;  power  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  has  spent  In  cash  over  »26.000.CX)0.000. 

This  same  administration.  In  the  same  period  of  time,  has  spent 
another  $8,000,000,000  for  materials  to  be  used  essentially  In  • 
works  program. 

In  the  same  time  this  Roosevelt  administration  has  loaned  an- 
other $17,000,000,000  to  business— big,  middle-sized,  and  little — and 
this,  too,  went  to  create  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  of  America. 

That  makes  $49,000,000,000  that  this  administration  has  actually 
put  In  cash  lnt/>  the  channels  of  commerce  and  trade,  primarily  to 
give  employment  to  those  who  sought  a  Job  In  our  country. 

That  mon;y  has  borne  fruit,  for  half  of  the  loans  have  been  paid 
back.     The    national    Income   approaches   the    high    of    1929.    The 
output  o:  our  Industrial  machine  exceeds  the  1929  days.    The  dif- 
ference in  our  Inxttne  In  1939  and  In  1932  Is  more  than  twice  the 
total  net  lnorea.sc  in  the  national  debt,  to  the  middle  of  last  year. 
Six  hundred  thousand  workers  a  year,  v/e  are  told,  grow  Into  the 
employable-age  group  In  excess  of   the  nimaber  who  grow  out  of 
that  group.     lu  7  years,  therefore,  our  labor  supply  has  Increased 
from  that  source  at  least  4,000,000.     Another  500,000  each  year,  we 
arc  told,  low?  their  Jobs  to  machines  of  one  sort  or  another.    In  the 
last  7  years,  then,  another  three  and  a  half  million  have  been  added 
to  the  labor  supply  from  that  source.     That  means  that  we  have 
had  to  find  Jobs  for  at  least  ^even  and  ii  half  million  more  than 
those  who   were   Jobless  In    1932.     If   the   number  of   unea:ployed 
were  16,000.000  In  the  beginning  of  1933.  and  seven  and  one-half 
million  have  been  added  to  the  unemployed  since  1933.  we  have  had 
an  unemployment  load  of  some  twenty-three  and  one-half  millions. 
If.  by  the  agnreement  of  all  factual  agencies,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed Is  now  ten  to  twelve  millions,  we  have  relatively  reduced  the 
number  by  half  of  what  it  was. 

We  have  f«t  up  unemployment  Insurance,  the  principal  reliance 
of  most  countries  abroad  for  unemployment  relief.  That  Is  going 
to  help  more  and  more. 

But  It  is  not  enough  to  have  made  progress  on  this  problem.  It 
must  be  solved;  for  a  nation  can  no  more  exist  seriously  unemployed 
than  a  nation  can  exist  half  free. 

The  progr;un  offered  by  David  Lasser  and  his  organization,  which 
I  have  introiuced  in  the  Senate,  affords  a  good  minimum  program. 
It  has  two  divisions.  It  would  require  the  W  P.  A.  to  Increase  the 
number  of  Is  employees  to  3,000.000.  an  addition  of  700.000  to  the 
number  of  tlie  W  P.  A  in  February.  Ii  would,  in  addition  to  creat- 
ing those  new  Jobs,  save  their  Jobs  for  the  800.000  men  and  women 
who  must  under  the  present  law.  enacted  over  the  President's 
vigorous  opposition  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  go  off  the 
W.  P.  A.  by  the  1st  cf  July.  It  would  fix  a  minimum  of  $70  a  month 
lor  the  W   P    A    woikcr. 

In  it.s  second  part  the  bill  would  create  In  the  Federal  Security 
Administration  an  unemplo^'ment  as;-.;8tance  board  to  disburse  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States  which  would  submit  satisfactory  work-relief 
plans  to  the  Federal  Government.  Tlie  Federal  Government's  share 
of  the  contribution  in  such  cases  would  l)e  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  operation  of  the  plan,  except  that  the  Federal  cost  could  be 
lncrea.spd  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  In  Slates  of  lowest  per 
capita  Income. 

This  bill  Is  only  a  part  of  the  answer.     The  problem  ramifies  Into 
our   whole   national   life.   Into   the   education   of   our   children,   the 
I    training  of  our  citizens,  the  health  of  our  people,   into  adequate 
I    credit  and  capital  being  available  for  business,  and  particularly  little 
business     It  Is  a  war  upon  many  front*— a  war  which  must  be 
waged  with  unyielding  relentlcssness.     It  Is  In  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy—such a  spirit  as  Is  manifestir.g  Itself  In  the  State  of  Flor  da 
today  in  the  opening  of  the  headquarters  of  the  first  State-wide 
Congress  on  Education  and  Democracy— it  is  In  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
icarpioneers  and  Americas  dreams  that  we  say  the  working  power 
'    cf  the  earnest   men   and   women   of  America   must   not  be  wasted. 
I    Unemployment  In  America  must  be  destroyed. 


Unemployment  Our  Greatest  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  29  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  LABOR 


Mr  OTkiAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  becau.s(?  of  the  tremen- 
dous importance  to  the  people  of  Amerleft-«f  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  and  because  of  the  widespread 
Interest  which  has  been  manifested  In  a  measure  designed  to 
1  solve  unemployment,  which  I  Introduced  In  this  body  a  few 
1  weeks  ago  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tne 
1  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  on  Mard* 
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26.  1940.  In  Labor,  the  weekly  JournaJ  of  the  railway  broth- 

erhocds. 

In  addition  to  this  article.  I  should  also  like  to  have  printed 
In  the  RicoM  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  same  Jour- 
nal on  July  25.  1939.  commenting  upon  a  statement  con- 
tained In  the  preliminary  report  of  the  so-called  Monopoly 
Committee.  In  which  special  emphails  was  laid  upon  the  fact, 
so  often  apparently  overlooked,  that  people  come  first  in  the 
economic  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRD.  as  follows: 

(Prom  Labor  of  Mardx  M.  1940] 
MXN-BvTOUC-lhlACinNK  Bill  Wins  Widksfi^ad  Iwrnusr — Pbaisx  or 

ElEiTTlICAL    Wo«K«9'    PUIW    0«rATT-T    EXCZZOS    CCfSUUZ    IN    FLOOD 

or  ijrmcBS  Rxcxtv^d  bt  OIlAHorciT 

A  flood  of  letters  poured  In  upon  Senator  Joszth  C.  0*MAHOP*irr 
thla  week  from  aU  comers  of  the  country — congratxilating  and 
crlticlrJng  him  for  his  bill  to  "balance  men  and  machines." 

A3  reported  In  last  week's  Lat>or.  CMahonit  Introduced  the 
bill  at  the  request  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  whose  March  Journal  described  the  measure  and  Ita 
purpofle 

II  would  have  Uncle  Sam  collect  "differential  payments"  from 
emplovera  who  make  "more  than  average  use  of  machines"  and 
use  the  money  to  compensate  employers  who  produce  with  fewer 
machines  and  more  workers.  Thus  It  aims  to  Increase  employ- 
ment. 

Despite  the  fact  that  newspaper  editors  and  coltunnlsts  heaped 
ridicule  on  the  bill,  a  Isu^e  majority  of  the  letters  received  by 
CMahokst  warmly  welcome  this  new  kind  of  attack  en  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  Praise  came  from  manufacturers,  bankers. 
Industrial  engineers,  and,  of  course,  from  workers  who  have  lost 
their  Joba  because  of  machines. 

'You  will  be  a  godsend  to  this  country  If  irour  bill  becomes 
law."  wrote  "a  man  who  cannot  And  a  Job. '  "Take  the  Louisville 
&  NashTtUe.  for  Instance;  about  2.000  people  were  put  out  of 
work  on  that  railroad  during  the  past  10  years.  In  the  office 
alone  600  people  lost  their  poslUons  because  of  the  International 
Business  Machlnea  Co.  What  Ls  to  t>ecome  of  the  poor  people  who 
cannot  find  Jobs?" 

"Consider  the  plight  of  the  celliilold  workers."  writes  another 
inan.  "Since  the  u»*  of  the  Injection  molding  machine  process, 
myself  and  thousands  of  others  are  now  cut  of  that  line  of  work 
foi  good.  The  machine  produces  the  work  with  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  former  labor." 

raOMOGBAPR  KHXS  JOBS 

Says  a  woman ;  "My  husband  Is  one  of  the  thousands  of  musicians 
who  have  l)een  deprived  of  the  chance  to  make  a  living  because  of 
the  use  of  phonograph  records  by  the  radio  stations.  I  hope  you  can 
convince  your  fellow  Senators  of  the  Importance  of  your  bill. " 

Among  many  other  letters  from  workers  Is  this;  "With  all  my 
heart,  soul,  and  mind  I  congratulate  you  for  taking  upon  yourself 
the  task  of  entering  the  lion's  den.  The  robou  must  t>e  given  less 
work  than  men  or  mankind  perishes." 

A  banker  denounces  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  for  an  editorial 
ridiculing  the  bUl  and  saying  that.  "In  the  long  run.  machines  create 
more  Jobs  than  they  at>oUsh."  Ttils  banker  says  that  "the  un- 
pleaMnt  fact  Is  that  human  latxirers  must  Uve  In  the  present,  not 
In  the  future  or  the  long  run." 

Ajramxa  aaHKn  wxmts 

Another  banker  writes  that  "machinery  Is  creating  a  vast  amotmt 
of  unemployment,  because  at  the  larger  operators  crowding  oat  the 
UtUe  fellows." 

An  indusuial  engineer  my  that  hie  Oret-band  "experience  mak- 
ing surveys  of  industrial  plants"  oonvlncrs  him  thst  O'ICamokkt  U 
making  the  right  "attack  on  the  unemployment  problem  ' 

A  "ronsultiofl  eB«lneer"  declares  that  "X  am  in  favor  of  mitchlnes 
a*  a  mrars  for  securing  'a  more  sbunditnt  life '  but  not  in  favor  of 
machines  where  hand  labor  Is  more  rconomical  And.  Brnstor,  you 
wi'Uld  be  smaaed  and  shocked  to  know  the  estrnt  of  that  prsc- 
tw-  I  think  your  bill  would  correct  this  inconsistency  in  utir 
ecuiw>mic  systrin  " 

wttt  tyuvm  raoatnt 

One  of  the  mamtfaeturcrs  wroU  that  nhls  Is  the  meat  progres- 
sive puH-e  of  Irgutatiun  sdvocated  for  msny  year*  snd  wUl  tulvs 
the  KfcaLest  prublrm  facing  our  country — unemployment. ' 

The  head  of  a  large  insurance  company  wrote  OMahokzt  that 
"your  solution  of  the  imemployroent  problem  has  the  backing  of 
many  people  IQ  my  class— the  middle  class  cf  America  " 

AmonR  those  sgslnst  the  bUl  are  two  newspaper  publUhers  whose 
nani«>s  speak  for  themselves.  One  Is  William  Randolph  Hearst,  the 
other  u  "lioe"  Annenberg.  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
a  power  in  reactionary  Reput>llcan  politics  and  now  being  prose- 
cuted by  the  Pcderal  Oovernment  on  charges  of  evading  Income 
taxes  and  ooaductlng  a  Katkm-wlde  gambling  racket. 

HEABST'S  ICNOKAMCk 

Bncloeed  In  one  letter  was  a  "column"  written  by  Hearst  himself, 
as  a  brand-new  feature  in  his  newspapers.  Hearst  showed  amazing 
Ignorance  by  calling  Senator  OlAaBOwxT  XkingTMsman  CMa- 
uoMMt,"  axMl  hla  column  abuesfl  the  bill.  8o  did  a  long  editorial 
tn  l0Hobarg*i  papar  which  was  snclnecd  In  another  letter. 


(From  Labor  of  July  25,   19S9] 
"VkTtrtx    Mocks     l^rmxAcrrcr     or    Mdc" — SrNAToa    CMahowxt 

Pazszirrs  a  Stinctng  iNDicTMrNT  or  the  Cblti  ABStnu>mxs  o» 

Ameuca's  Economic  •"Set-Up  ' 

Before  ha  wu  a  lawyer  and  a  legislator.  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'&iAUOMKT  was  a  newspaper  man.  and  a  good  one.  In  those  far- 
off  days  he  wrote  many  editorials,  but  never  did  he  present  a  great 
Issue  mare  clearly  and  Impressively  than  In  his  statement  of 
/rrerlca's  economic  condition  In  the  preliminary  report  of  hla 
monopoly  committee,  made  pub'.lc  this  week.     The  Senator  \»,Tote: 

"People  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  cannot  find  employ- 
ment. 

•People  who  are  hungry  cannot  provide  themselves  with  food 

'•People  who  produce  what  the  Idle  and  the  hungry  need  cannot 
sell  It  and.  Indeed,  can  And  a  market  for  only  a  small  portion  of 
what  they  are  capable  of  producing. 

"Owners  of  money  and  owners  of  machines  cannot  put  their 
property  to  sure  and  certain  use. 

"The  abundance  of  nature  mocks  the  Intelligence  of  men.  who 
seem  Incapable  of  distributing  it  among  their  own  kind,  either 
equitably  or  profitably." 

What  answer  can  our  statesmen  make  to  that  Indictment? 
"The  abundance  of  nature  mocks  the  Intelligence  of  men."  There's 
a  line  which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
tells  the  whole  story.  Nature  ar>d  Natures  God  have  been  more 
than  generous  to  us.  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  this  super- 
abundance, we  condemn  to  slow  starvation  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans,  able  and  anxious  to  work. 
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or 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


REPORT  OF  BAR  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  have  had  under  consideration  and 
study  Senate  bill  916.  commonly  known  as  the  Logan  bill, 
and  have  made  a  report  on  their  study.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  report  may  be  Inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  report  of  the  Committees  on  Administrative  Law  and  on 
Federal  Legislation  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  on  S.  916.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Logan  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  tlrst  session,  and  its  companion  bill.  H.  R.  4335.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cixi.xm.  both  entitled  '•A  bill  to  establish  a  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  Administration  to  receive,  decide,  and 
expedite  appeals  from  Federal  commissions,  administrative  aw- 
thonues,  and  tribunals  in  which  the  United  Sutes  !■  a  party 
or  has  an  Interest,  and  for  other  ptirposes" 

The  Committees  on  Administrative  Law  and  on  Federal  X/Sglslstlon 
of  the  AssocUtiou  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report  dlaapprovlng  8.  010  and  H   R  433.*^; 

These  bills,  as  indicated  in  their  titles,  create  a  Unlte<l  States 
Court  of  Appeal*  for  Administration  to  bear  appeals  from  specined 
admlnistrstivs  bodies.  The  court  is  to  be  composed  of  s  chief 
Justice  snd  10  asMjciaU  justices,  snd  Is  to  be  located  in  the  District 
of  Culumbia.  It  may  hold  apccUl  aesslons  in  any  part  ot  Ute  United 
sutes. 

Tlie  court  Is  to  have  exclusive  jtirlsdlctlon  to  review  on  *PV*»^  all 
final  order*  and  de<-uu)n>  now  subject  to  review  by  the  Federal 
courts  <  court  review  being  limited  to  questions  of  law,  the  ftiuiin!{« 
of  fsct  of  the  sdmuusurattve  tribumUs  to  txi  conclusive  if  supported 
by  ■ubstsritial  evidence)  of  the  adnunisirattve  authorities  and 
tribunals  following 

( 1 )  The  United  SUtes  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 

(2)  The  Processing  Tax  Board  of  Bevkw  in  the  Treasury  Depart* 
ment. 

(3)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Comnxlssion,  except  as  to  orders  for 
the  payment  of  money. 

(4)  The  Federal  Communications  Commission,  except  as  to  orders 
for  the  payment  of  money 

(9)   The  Conunodlty  Exchanee  Commission. 
(B)   The  Federal  Power  Commission. 

(7)  The  pyderal  Trade  Commission. 

(8)  The  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 

(9)  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

(10)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

(11)  The  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  except  as  to  ordera 
for  the  iwyment  of  money. 
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(12)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  respect  to  orders  (except 
orders  for  the  pa>-TOcnt  cf  money)  Issued  under  the  Packers  ar.d 
Stockvards  Act  under  the  Perishable  Commodities  Act.  orders  ls5ued 
as  Chairman  cf  the  Commodity  Exchange  Commission,  and  orders 
issued  to  prevent  mcnopcluzation,  restramt  of  uade,  and  unduly 
enhancing  prices  of  asecxriatlous  of  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 

•  lie  wS 

(13)  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  respect  of  orders  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  . 

(14)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  respect  of  orders  to  prevent 
mcnopolv  or  restraint  of  trade  in  the  flshlng  Industry 

(15)  The  Post  Office  Elepartment,  in  respect  of  orders  requlrmg 
publications  to  te  sent  by  freight.  

(16)  The  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

(17)  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  ,    .>,« 

(18)  AdmlnlstraUcn  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

We  do  not  believe  It  to  be  sound  procedure  to  establish  a  single 
appellate  court  to  hear  appeals  from  the  above  admUUstratlve 
authorities  in  substitution  for  the  JurlEdlctlon  new  vested  in  the 
Unned  States  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  bodies.  It  Is  obvious,  deal  with 
a  great  vaneiy  of  mailers  which  have  UtUe  U  any  relationship  to 

each  other.  ,  . 

The  widely  dlver^nt  scope  of  the  administrative  afrencles  sub- 
ject to  review  bv  the  prcoosed  court  does  not  lend  Itself  to  the 
development  of  a  reviewing  tribunal  to  become  expert  In  a  given 
field  unless  It  be  the  development  of  a  sort  of  technique  In  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  administrative  procedure  But  ,thls  would  be 
a  Very  minor  role  of  the  new  court  and  would  not  ^^ ^^^^^^'^^J^' 
rant  the  e8tablL«^hment  of  a  single  cotirt  of  review  for  all  the 
agencies   enumerated. 

We  think  the  country  should  not  lose  the  advantages  of  having 
pppeals  from  the  orders  of  these  important  administrative  bodies 
heard  bv  courts  having  wide  experience  In  all  fields  of  the  law. 
The  law"  should  not  be  pigeonholed  according  to  the  source  of  the 
order  being  reviewed;  for  the  rulings  on  review  of  one  type  of  order 
impinge  upon  and  must  be  reccncUed  with  niUngs  upon  review 
m  other  tvpcs  of  caacs  If  we  are  to  have  a  unlQed  and  coris^nt 
bodv  of  law  In  reviewing  antitrust  decisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  whv  should  the  country  be  deprived  of  the  va  uable 
judicial  experience  of  Federal  Judges  who  have  heard  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  hear  similar  antitrust  ca-ses  commenced  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  by  private  litigants  In  the  district  courts? 

In  our  opinion,  there  Is  danger  In  the  exclusive  concentration  In 
a  single  court  of  so  extensive  a  scope  of  review  It  runs  counter 
to  the  estabU.-^hed  pencral  practice  of  decentralization  of  the  lower 
branches  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Accordlnely,  we  record  our  disapproval  of  this  bUl. 
Respectfully   subnUttcd.  ,  ..^     «       ^, 

Committee  on  Administrative  Law  Association  of  the  Bar  or 
the  City  of  New  York:  John  Foster  Dulles  (chalrm.on). 
Edward  S  Greenbaum,  Alfred  Jaretzkl,  Jr.  Robert  C 
Page.  Blackwell  Smith.  Hayden  N  Smith,  Alan  M. 
St  rooclc 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York:  Cloyd  Laporte  (chairman), 
Eduardo  Androde,  Herbert  H.  Bell,  Porter  Ralph  Chan- 
dler Arthur  Hobson  Dean,  Noel  Thomas  Dowllng.  Milton 
Handler  Orrln  G.  Judd.  John  B  Marsh.  Paul  D  Miller, 
Robert  O  Page,  Simon  H.  Rlfklnd.  Samuel  Rudner, 
Charles  H  WlUard.  John  E.  F.  Wood;  auxiliary  mem- 
bers Melbourne  Bergerman.  Henry  J.  Kennedy.  Melvyn 
Gordon  Lowenstetn.  Samuel  J.  Silverman,  I.  N.  P  Stokes, 
2d.  Lauson  H   Stone. 


Proposed  Amendments  of  the  Labor-Security 
Appropriation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

I  OK  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28, 1940 

Mr  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  a  nrm  believer 
in  econcmy.  and  while  I  regard  at  least  98  percent  of  the 
cuta  we  make  in  appropriations  year  in  and  year  out  as 
being  amply  Justified,  there  are  Infrequent  occasions  when 
the  AppropriaUons  Committee  cuts  too  deeply. 

My  considered  Judgment  is  that  the  bUl  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  and  related  independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941  has  made  cuts  in  three  items  that  can  hardly  be 
Justified  m  the  pubUc  interest.  The  three  establishments 
which  in  my  opinion  have  suffered  from  too  zealous  use  ol 

I 


the  pruning  knife  are  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Boarxl. 

The  National  Youth  AdministraUon. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  bill  I  have  supported 
amendments  to  restore  the  fuU  Budget  estimates  for  the 
two  first-mentioned  activities  and  to  raise  the  appropriation 
for  the  National  Youth  AdministraUon  to  $100,000,000.  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  current  year. 

Let  us  try  to  analyze  the  situation  in  respect  to  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  and  visualize,  if  we  can,  the  calamitous 
effects  that  are  certain  to  result  if  the  Budget  esUmate  for 
that  Division  is  not  restored. 

The  President,  through  his  Budget  Bureau,  recommended 
$7,486,000  for  that  agency.  The  bill  before  us  reduces  that 
amount  by  $1,346.000— a  20-percent  cut. 

That  would  cripple  the  Division  in  many  respects,  but  the 
main  injury  it  would  inflict  would  be  to  whittle  down  the 
inspection  force  by  350  men  who  are  vitally  needed  in  com- 
pliance work. 

EPTOEMIC  or  NONCOMPLIANCl  FKAXD 

I  fear  the  result  would  be  that  a  veritable  epidemic  of  non- 
compliance would  sweep  over  the  country.    Honest  business- 
men, as  usual,  would  obey  the  law  and  they  would  become  the 
victims  of  chiseling  competitors  who  could  not  be  brought  into 
line  because  there  would  not  be  enough  inspectors  to  detect 
evasions  and  enforce  compliance.     ThLs  not  only  v/ould  be 
an  insufferable  hardship  to  the  honest  clement  in  business— 
the  very  element  that  ought  to  be  protected— but  it  would 
tend  to  break  down  the  entire  wage  and  hour  structure.    The 
wage  and  hour  law  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  epochal  struggle 
to  improve  the  condition  of  our  workmgmen  and  working 
women.     It  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be  broken  down 
and  destroyed  by  indirection.    It  merits  a  fair  trial  and  I  am 
voting  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  by  implementing  It  with  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  its  operations. 

I  am  sure  that  our  sound  business  interests  want  this  law  to 
have  a  chance  to  prove  its  worth.  Many  businessmen  who 
were  not  for  it  at  the  beginning  do  not  now  want  to  see  It 
wrecked  and  they  would  censure  us  if  we  were  to  starve  it  by 
withholding  the  essential  funds  to  make  it  fully  operative. 

Similar  reasoning.  I  think,  should  be  applied  to  the  cut 
In  the  appropriation  for  the  National  Ltibor  Relatlor.s  Board. 
If  we  take  away  $57,000  from  that  Board's  trial  examiners' 
section  we  reduce  their  number  by  one-fourth.     Elach  exam- 
iner has  been  handling   30  cases  a  year.    That  means  an 
average  of  10  working  days  per  case,  which  is  a  ver/  limited 
time  to  sit  in  a  case  and  write  a  fomial  report.    The  pro- 
posed cut  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  Board  to  refuse 
to  undertake  25  percent  of  its  hearings.     At  least  250  cases 
a  year,  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ramspick]  so 
aptly  put  It,  "would  have  to  be  resolved  by  striken  instead 
of  by  law."    Nor  can  I  agree  that  the  Board's  Division  of 
Economic  Research  shoiUd  be  wiped  out  entirely,  as  is  pro- 
posed m  this  blU.  ^,  ^ 

That  office  Is  an  Important  part  of  the  machinery  set  up 
In  the  act,  and  data  prepared  In  that  section  ha«  tseen  the 
buiU  on  which  the  Board  has  won  many  of  Its  ■jccesiful 
suits.  There  may  be  legitimate  criticism  of  some  of  the  poli- 
cies and  acU  of  the  National  Labor  R<lations  Board,  but 
those  should  be  corrected  by  amendments  to  the  law  pre- 
pared by  a  Ifgislatlve  committee  and  passed  in  tlie  usual 
way  provided  for  the  consideration  of  all  legislation,  and  wa 
should  not  seek  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  by  the  Indirect  method  of  wltliholdlng 
appropriations.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion. I  favor  restoring  the  full  Budget  estimate  for  Uie 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

NATIONAL  TOVTH  ADMIWISTWHOH 

I  a'so  voted  to  increase  the  appropriation  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  so  that  it  may  carry  on  its  useful  oper- 
ations next  year  on  the  came  scale  as  this  year.  I  do  not  Oilnk 
that  an  elaborate  explanation  of  that  vote  is  necessary.  With- 
out the  NaUonal  Youth  Administration  an  education  would 
be  entirely  beyond  many  a  poor  boy  in  America.  "  tHere 
had  been  a  National  Youth  Administration  in  my  early  life 
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a  would  h«i»  been  possible  for  me  to  have  obtained  the  edu- 
cation which  I  so  much  longed  for  but  which  fate  denied  me. 
I  want  the  children  of  the  futiu-e  to  have  better  opportuni- 
ties than  we  had  In  our  day  and  generation. 

Concerning  the  need  of  maintaining  this  appropriation  at 
the  1940  level,  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Herman  B.  Wells, 
president  of  Indiana  University,  wired  to  me  recently: 

Propca^d  SO-p«t?Mit  cut  In  coU«^  N.  T.  A.  next  jw  will  force 
ma-.y  ycung  p»'recin«  of  ability  who  lack  money  to  leave  college. 
We  mn  receivmg  alighUy  more  apphcatlonA  this  year  than  last  aod 
«e«  no  preiiexit  prospect  for  redvioed  applications  next  year. 

ixrmi  ntoM  bobbst  b.  bichxt 
In  conclusion.  I  present  a  letter  from  Robert  8.  Rlchey.  the 
very  able  and  alert  administrator  of  the  National  Youth 
AdxninistraUon  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  describes  the 
opt  ration  of  that  activity  in  Indiana.    The  letter  follows: 

Hon    Lons  Lcdlow. 

Hcnixe  of  Rrprejentatit>ea,  Washingtcm,  D.  C. 
^  Mt  Dear  CoNumaiiMAN :  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  see  roe  the 
other  day  when  I  wa«  In  Wa*ihlngton  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
some  more  about  N  Y.  A.  activities,  but  I  realize  that  you  were 
very  busy  at  that  time  and  had  other  problema  to  think  about. 
Therefore.  I  thought  It  best  to  give  you  a  narrative  report  of  some 
of  the  N  T.  A.  actlTltlea  In  your  district.  Even  though  I  left  a 
copy  of  this  tn  your  office.  I  am  sending  you  another  for  your  flies. 

ThU  year  we  expect  to  reach  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  thovisand 
different  youths  on  our  out-of-school  work  program.  In  addition, 
wr  are  benefiting  some  8.500  youths  In  Indiana  high  schools  and 
some  4.100  different  youths  in  Indiana  colleges  Of  the  almost  900 
high  achools  in  this  State.  750  are  participating  In  the  N.  Y.  A. 
high-school  aid  program,  and  all  colleges  in  the  State  which  are 
tax-exempt  and  non-profit-making  In  character.  40  in  all.  are  on 
the  N   Y.  A   college  aid  program. 

I  recall  you  asked  me  how  many  youths  we  have  In  Indiana  for 
whom  we  are  not  able  to  care.  In  this  respect,  although  our  eco- 
nomic condition  is  not  as  bad  as  that  of  many  other  States,  we 
Btlll  have  great  need  for  such  a  youth-employment  program.  Our 
estimate*  and  those  erf  the  Diggers'  report  show  from  flfty-flve  to 
sixty  thousand  out-of-achool  and  unemployed  youths  In  Indiana. 
These  are  centrallaed  largely  In  the  Industrial  areas,  such  as  In- 
dianapolis. Lake  County,  etc.  Our  chief  rural  problem  lies  In  the 
heavy  relief  areas  south  and  wmt  of  Indianapolis. 

As  I  told  you.  our  principal  objective  on  the  out-of-scbool  work 
program  Is  to  get  these  youths  into  private  employment  as  soon 
aa  poneible  This  goal  Is  kept  before  them  at  all  times,  and 
through  our  guidance  and  counseling  services,  and  by  giving  them 
various  types  of  work  ezperteiice.  we  have  been  able  already  this 
fiscal  year  to  place  an  average  of  three  to  four  hundred  youths 
from  our  projects  In  private  employment  each  month.  During 
the  year  of  193S-39.  some  thirty-two  hiwdred  youths  left  our 
projects  for  Jobe  in  private  Industry. 

On  your  next  visit  to  Indiana  I  want  very  much  for  you  to  see 
some  of  our  workabops  and  recreational,  clerical,  and  other  traln- 
inf  projecle. 

X  know  then  are  many  problems  facing  you  this  Maslon  of 
Oongreee  with  respect  to  Federal  appropriations  and  expenditures. 
However.  I  know  also  that  you  reiutse  that  an  appropriation  to 
take  oare  of  as  many  of  our  needy  boys  and  girls  as  possible  Is 
Justified,  and  wUt  be  appreciated  by  many  people  m  our  State. 
I  am  sure  you  will  give  every  consideration  to  the  worth-while 
actlvltlee  of  the  National  Totith  Admlnlitratlon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoesxT  S.  RicitXT. 

--^  Stat«  AAmtnistrator. 


Wrath  Ajrainst  the  Day  of  Wrath— The  Foolishness 
of  Beinff  a  Demagogue— There  Is  No  Such  Thing 
as  Political  Expediency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VSaMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28. 1940 

The  House  had  under  consideration  the  Labor -Security  appropri- 
ation bin   (H    R.  9007).  1941. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sadly  appreciate  and  fully 
recognize  my  helplessness,  as  well  as  the  futility  of  any 
attempt  on  my  part  to  urge  economy  in  expenditures  from 
an  already  empty  Treasury.  Aided  and  abetted  by  well- 
intentioned  but  misinformed  and  missuided  "pressure  groups." 
ttM  Oocgress  has,  as  evidenced  by  votes  already  ol  reoofd. 


again  started  the  country  once  more  down  the  slippery  road 
that  can  lead  only  to  ioflation.  repudiation,  and  bankruptcy. 

CoQgrefis  should  know  better  and  has  only  itself  to  blame 
for  what  may  follow  this  ill-considered  desire  to  be  dema- 
gogues and  temporarily  popular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  last  year  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
comniittee  that  is  handling  this  bill  on  the  floor.  I  feel  com- 
petent, therefore,  to  suggest  that  It  is  obvious  to  one  listening 
to  the  discussion  that  very  few  Members  have  read  the  bill 
and  that  even  fewer  have  read  the  report.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  subconunittee  spent  weeks  in  study  of  the  facts  and  in 
the  drafting  of  the  bill.  They  are  all  of  them.  I  kr.ow.  Ja'^t 
as  interested  to  retain  the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
to  conserve  the  CniUan  Conservation  Corps  as  any  of  you. 
Such  cuts  in  appropriations  as  they  have  made  are  ba.'^ed.  in 
the  first  place,  on  their  wcll-consldered  judgment  that  such 
cuts  will  not  seriously  restrict  or  cripple  these  organizations. 

If  you  will  read  the  report,  you  will  have  to  admit  that  such 
is  the  fact.  Not  a  cent  of  cut  has  been  made  that  is  not  in 
their  judgment  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  depleted 
condition  of  the  Treasiiry  and  the  necessity  for  the  strictest 
limitation  of  expenditures  therefrom. 

Therefore,  let  me  urge  you  to  read  the  bill  and  the  report. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  carefully  the  subcoramittei 
has  gone  to  work  to  conserve  the  activities  and  to  protect  the 
taxpayer. 

The  surprising  thing  about  the  di.scussion  is  the  apparent 
lack  of  Interest  evidenced  in  the  man  who  is  going  to  pay  the 
bills.  It  is  easy  to  stand  up  and  make  a  gesture  of  great 
interest  in  youth :  but  youth  will  not  thank  jrou  for  adding  all 
these  unnecessary  millions  to  the  burden  of  debt  they  must 
bear  and  pay.  Ftead  the  bill.  Read  the  report.  Do  both 
before  you  vote  and  then  later  discover  how  shallow  are  your 
pretenses  and  how  demogogical  are  your  words  and  actions  in 
the  preimses. 

You  are  Just  storing  up  wrath  against  a  day  of  wrath  when 
you  add  another  unnecessary  dollar  to  the  load  that  youth 
must  eventually  bear. 

I  say  this  because  I  know  that  the  bin  amply  provides  for 
every  Justifiable  need  for  expenditure  In  order  to  carry  on  the 
work — somewhat  restrlctedly.  yes:  but  economically.  If  we 
are  ever  to  get  out  of  this  swamp  of  destructive  debt  we  must 
economize,  and  economy,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 

With  every  wage  earner  in  my  State  of  Vermont  whose  pay 
check  does  not  exceed  $20  a  week  contrlbu:ing  almost  2S 
percent  of  that  week's  wages,  or  over  M  a  week  of  It.  to  pay 
taxes  hidden  in  food,  clothing,  and  a  hundred  other  places. 
when  and  while  he  is  doing  this  and  thereby  depriving  his 
family  of  so  many  things  they  need  and  should  have,  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  to  increase  his  taxes  by  voting  to  increase 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  his  money  for  the  benefit  of  some- 
body else. 

With  the  head  of  the  average  wage-earner's  family  in  my 
State  of  Vermont  paying  out  over  $200  a  year  now  in  indirect 
and  hidden  taxes.  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  to  Increase  his 
burden  unnecessarily. 

The  unskilled  laborers  In  my  district,  married  men  with  a 
wife  and  two  children,  who  earn  arotmd  $1,000  a  year,  are 
pay-lng  over  $190  a  year  in  taxes  today,  whether  they  know 
it  or  not. 

The  foreman,  or  so-called  skilled  mechanic,  a  married  man 
with  a  wife  and  two  children,  living  in  my  district,  who  earns 
approximately  $2,000  a  year,  is  paying  out  over  $200  a  year 
In  taxes.    Yes;  taxes. 

A  great  many  people  think  that  Just  because  they  pay  no 
Income  tax  and  have  no  real-estate  tax  to  pay  that  they  are 
not  paying  any  taxes. 

You  can  talk  about  soaking  the  rich  and  letting  them 
pay.  but  the  truth  is.  if  every  cent  of  all  the  incomes  of 
over  $100,000  were  to  be  taken  by  the  tax  collectors  and  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  that  would  not  furnish  enough  money  to 
run  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  over  10  days 
at  the  outside;  and  if  you  took  all  the  incomes  of  $5,000  and 
over  and  pooled  them,  you  would  collect  only  money  enough  to 
pay  the  cost  of  this  Oovemment  for  3  months  and  a  half  at 
the  outside. 
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I  recognize  the  fact  that  you  poUtlcians  know  that  there 
may  be  unpleasant  consequences  when  the  people  realize 
that  taxes  hit  every  man  and  woman  in  this  country;  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  wage  earner  as  well  as  the  big 
corporation,  and  that  is  why  there  was  develoj)ed  this  indi- 
rect system  of  taxes,  under  which  every  man  and  woman 
pays  without  realizing  that  they  are  pasring. 

I  am  opposed  to  increasing  these  hidden  taxes,  or  to  en- 
larging the  size  of  the  burden,  or  Increasing  the  public  debt. 
the  burden  of  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  rests  on  every  man 

and  woman. 

The  average  man  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  since 
you  are  talking  about  the  public  debt  you  are  talking  about 
his  share  ol  it.  The  public  debt  for  each  Individual  in  the 
United  SUtes  has  Increased  from  $40  to  $442— and  that  Is 
what  it  means  to  you  and  to  each  Indhrtdual  in  dollars  and 

cents whether  you  are  a  wage  earner,  a  salaried  worker,  a 

professional  man,  or  net. 

You  the  average  man.  and  woman,  earner,  have  been 
paying  these  taxes  without  knowing  you  were  paying  them, 
and  you  have  had  no  way  of  telling  exactly  what  your  tax 
bill  amounted  to. 

You  the  average  man.  and  woman,  earner,  have  been 
paying,  and  are  still  paj-ing.  other  peoples'  taxes,  those  who 
have  shifted  their  taxes  to  your  pocketbook.  You  are  the  ulti- 
mate consumer;  you  cannot  pass  your  taxes  along;  you  i»y. 

Just  because  you  are  single  and  earn  $18  a  week  and  live 
in  a  furnished  apartment  you  tlunk  that  Uxcs  cannot  hurt 
you  WeU.  the  truth  is  if  you  are  earning  $960  a  year  you 
are'pas-ing  $116  in  hidden  taxes.  I  could  reduce  this  to  the 
Items  but  I  am  telling  you  if  you  could  find  some  way  of 
Betting  around  the  hidden  Uxes  you  are  paying  as  a  single 
man  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  a  12-percent  raise  in  your 

Now  you  representatives  of  the  people  still  have  the  nerve 
and  the  audacity  to  spend  money  like  d^^^^^^^^'- *"?i^ 
increase  the  tax  load  which  the  people  imist  b^^r^w^en  by 
your  own  figures,  those  which  you  have  produced,  niiUions  of 
dollars  which  you  are  appropriating  today  are  absolut^y 

"^•JTe^l^^er  Is  the  hardest  hit  of  all.  Every  additional  cent 
of  debt  increa.ses  the  invisible  mortgage  on  his  f arm^  "f^^^ 
hold  a  warranty  deed,  but  every  billion-dollar  debt  increwe 
means  a  290-ccnt  Invisible  mortgage  on  every  acre  of  crop- 
Und  he  owns.  If  agriculture  were  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 

^°Tnis  geU  ripht  down  into  every  man's  POf'"^*>°f''-  7^^' 
l«  a  difference  between  spending  when  3^  have  It^nd  bor- 
rowing  to  spend,  or  going  Into  a  morass  of  debt  from  wWch 
this  country  can  never  escape.  Just  to  let  folks  know  you  are 
a  good  fellow.  You  would  not  spend  your  own  money  that 
way.   You  cannot  spend  mine,  or  that  of  my  constituents,  that 

way  without  a  protest  from  me.  ,,„u»^„^  nnw  hv 

The  tax  load  on  each  one  of  us  can  be  lightened  only  by 
reducing  government  costs.  I  am  the  last  one  to  sugg«J 
fha"  th?  tax  load  should  be  lightened  f  ttlie  expenjj  of  the 
necessary  duUes  of  government,  provided  such  duties  are 
,  eSrlent^  perfoimed.  but  I  am  determined  so  far  as  anything 
5  may  say  and  may  do.  that  the  waste  and  nefBclent  and 
reckless  spending  of  the  people's  money  must  «top^ 

The  sooner  the  people   themselves  come  to  realize  that 

•    th^-ltr?a^  and'^^re  the  «^^^J!"  ^ff-^^S 
there  will  be  a  stop  cf  this  program,  and  the  better  off  all  of 

""-nJe  taxpayer  has  some  rights,  as  you  will  dlsco%-er  when 
yoTrUv^frSn  your  debauch  of  r«kle«  ^nfJ««J"  ^^^^^ 
ycu  seem  determined  to  Indulge  again.  If  you  """^  that  by 
voting  to  load  down  posterity  with  an  unbearaWe  bj^den  of 
debt,  in  order  to  make  It  appear  that  you  are  ^^"^^'^^^^^ 
going  to  get  you  any  votes,  you  will  wake  up  some  day  and  be 
LSTmed  of  Uie  reckless  way  in  wW^  you  ^^e  f^c^^ 
taxpayer  Into  the  hands  of  the  pickpoctoets  of  ^J^*  Treas^. 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday  with  up-to-date  oratorical  sky- 
rockets that  will  come  down  like  a  dud  on  your  bead. 

K  is  short-sighted  political  expediency  for  you  to  vote  t^ 
dcihus  away,  for  if  you  would  r«ui  the  biU  you  would  discover 
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Just  how  much  of  a  Joke  you  are  making  of  yourselves  to  your 
attempt  to  pose  as  philanthropists  while  you  spend  other  peo- 
ples' money.  ^.    _ 

The  C.  C.  C.  and  N.  Y.  A  have  no  better  friend  on  this  noor 
than  I  am.  That  Is  a  matter  of  record  and  not  a  statement 
made  for  advertising  purposes.  Read  the  hearings  before 
the  committee.    Examine  the  Congressional  Rxcord. 

Because  I  am  the  friend  ol  these  organizations  I  deprecate 
all  the  hollow  mockery  which  Is  atter^iing  the  considerat'on  of 
their  needs.  Read  the  bill.  Read  last  year's  hearings.  Read 
this  years  hearings.  Read  the  bill,  and  then  vote  according 
to  your  honest  Judgment. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  renewal  or  revi%'al  of  the  policy  of  wan- 
ton, wasteful,  extravagant,  unneces.sary  spending  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  in  order  to  perpetuate  tiiis  paternalistic  New 
Deal  program,  or  to  continue  in  office  those  who.  in  order  to 
continue  themselves  in  office  have  to  stultify  themselves,  to 
vote  for  this  uneconomical,  unnecessary,  and  unjustifiable  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  amount  above  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, the  Budget  estimate,  and  the  committee's  report. 
But  read  the  bill.  Read  the  report,  and  if  you  do  you  wiU 
say  less,  and  think  more. 
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Flood  Control  and  Navigation  in  the  Red  River 

Valley  / 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  29.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS.  OP  I/)UISIANA 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowlng  address  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

My  friends.  I  have  bern  anlced  to  speak  for  »  few  roomento  on 
Flood  Control  In  the  Lower  Mlsrtsslppl  Valley.  As  thl«  U  such  an 
exu-nslye  subject,  I  have  decided  to  confine  my  rrmarks  to  only  one 
pan  Sf  thl.  iub^t.  namely:  The  Red  Blver  VaUey  WhUe  mu^ 
hHf  been  nald  In  reference  to  the  development  of  the  Ixwcr  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  oftentimes  the  development  of  the  R«d  River  ViUley 
In  such  discussions  Is  overlooked.  ^   ..  ,w   .  _i       ^#  .v.. 

The  Red  River,  however,  U  one  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the 
MUslMslppl  River  and  form,  a  confluence  with  the  Ml«l«>PP>  «^ 
Tt  Angola.  La.,  which  U  about  midway  between  V  cksburg.  »W».. 
and  Baton  Roupe.  La.  The  source  of  the  Red  River  rises  In  Colorado 
SnS  TS;  rlvS  fuelX  course.  Its  way  for  K.me  l-^O  mllej^lhrough 
the  great  States  of  Texaa.  Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana^ 
While  lU  volume  U  not  as  large  as  some  riven.  It  U  yet  one  ol  the 
trulv  trreat  rivers  of  the  world. 

olvdopment  of  flood  control  and  n.vlg»tlon  In  «je  R«l  Hiver 
Vallcv  has  scarcely  commenced  as  the  parent  project  of  all  develop- 
mem  IS  "e  con«lfuctlon  of  the  DenUon  Dam.  which  «'«^«^^^"2S^ 
As  Tou  know.  Congress  has  authorized  the  spending  of  a54uOOOW> 
5^\he  build  ng  of  Denlson  Dam.  about  12  miles  we«  of  D^nlson^ 
iSt  on  tJbe  boundary  between  Oklahoma  and  T«a».  Tli*  purpoa. 
of  thla  dam  and  reservoir  la  to  provide: 

(1)  For  flood  control. 

(2)  For  navigation. 

(8)   For  power  purpose*.  .  .   — 

The  ureatdam.  when  constructed,  wOl  create  a  tmnendow  rwer- 
votelor  t^  SSlng  up  of  water  de«:endlng  from  th«  "PP^  r^^ 
of  thTRed  River  and  lU  tributaries.  So  tremendous  wlU  be  thla 
ixjol  that  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  Its  real  capacities.  ««,«^» 
BiSneers  wlw  have  .pent  almost  a  llfethne  tudymg  thlaproject 
teuS^t  whSi  the  dam  Is  constructed,  with  an  orderly  operation 
S  thL^oS  no  fl«>d  from  waters  artsing  above  the  dam  wlU 
eJe^  i  Wlbie  in  the  lower  Red  River  VaUey.  Floods  arising 
^n«  thrT«m  will  be  ereatly  diminished  In  Intenalty,  sltt,  and 
J;  S^e  TSTpcSliam^Tro^  flood  control  .ione  are  dimnilt  to 
contSnplateln^e  great  alluvial  Red  River  VaUey.  

>rT€B^aL°  t€^  /r^tlfatTaS  i^oS  ^S^^'rS  ^^^"^ 
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rf  the  floodwatrn  In  times  of  noo<5s  and  hea%-y  rains  will  do  much 
to  retard  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  this  river  even  almost 
to  lt«  very  mouth  where  It  empties  Into  the  Mississippi  and 
AtchaXaliiya  Rivers.  By  reducing  this  velocity  the  channel  will 
brc.  me  more  permanent,  and  erosion  of  the  banlcs  from  the  swiftly 
moving  waters  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  minimum.  This  effect 
wUl  be  felt  through  the  entire  valley. 

When  the  dam  la  completed  and  the  exact  effect  upon  the  entire 
rUer  can  be  measured  accurately,  the  real  work  to  make  the  river 
suitable  for  navigation  will  begin  and  In  this  connection  the 
rtood-conlrol  projects  below  Dunlson  Dam.  such  as  the  Bodcau 
Dam  and  Reservoir  located  In  north  Louisiana;  the  Wallace  Lake 
Dam  and  Reservoir  located  likewise  in  Louisiana;  and  other  reser- 
voirs being  built  likewise  have  the  effect  of  Improving  the  channel. 
Insuring  a  steady  volume  of  water  az^d  a  gradual  release,  over  a 
period  of  lime,  of  the  accumulated  waters.  The  opening  up  of  the 
channel  of  Bayou  Pierre,  which  parallels  the  Red  River  from 
Shrevepvirt  to  Natchitoches.  La  .  a  distance  of  some  80  miles,  with 
the  resulting  Improvement  of  drainage  behind  the  Red  River  levees 
and  the  resulting  aid  to  the  proper  release  of  waters  Into  the  Red 
River  is  ct-rtainly  worthy  of  mention.  All  of  these  projects  and 
many  others  are  stories  In  themselves.  Did  time  permit  I  could 
present  each  one  Individually.  In  detail,  to  you  here  today. 

There  are  those  who  scoff  at  the  building  of  the  Denlson  Dam. 
Th^re  are  those  who  attempt  to  point  out  disadvantages  arising 
out  of  the  construction  of  this  project.  They  say  that  land  will 
be  necessary  In  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  They  say  that 
this  land  Is  available  for  farming  and  for  the  mining  of  oil.  They 
point  out  these  petty  disadvantages  as  reafons  why  this  greit 
proje<rt  must  be  stopped  and  must  be  forever  abandoned  They 
say  force  may  be  used  to  stop  the  building  of  this  Denlson  Dam. 

If  there  la  oil  under  the  land  which  may  be  necessary  for  a 
reservoir.  It  can  be  mined  even  though  the  project  U  constructed 
and  the  land  Is  Inundated.  The  amount  of  land  Is  small,  com- 
paratively speaking,  which  will  be  used  as  the  bed  of  the  pool  In 
which  water  Is  stored  when  one  considers  the  vast  possibility  of 
irrigation  and  of  hydnielectrlcal  energ)'.  Millions  of  acres  may  be 
reclaimed  by  Irrigation  methods  and  millions  of  people  may  be  put 
to  work   by   the  creation  of  low-priced  electrical   energy 

What  are  these  local  disadvantages  in  ccmparlson  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  empire  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
Nation?  What  are  they  In  comparlaon  with  the  development  of 
the  Red  River  Valley? 

We  who  live  In  the  heart  of  thla  valley,  midway  between  its  head- 
waters and  its  mouth,  know  the  tremendous  possibilities  available 
from  the  proper  use  of  one  of  God's  greatest  natural  resources.  Wo 
should  have  a  largo  voice  In  the  decision  of  a  matter  which  means 
so  much  to  millions  of  people  who  live  In  this  area  of  the  Nation. 
We  want  to  see  th:s  work  completed.  We  want  to  ?ee  further  de- 
velcpm«nt  In  the  way  of  flood  control  until  all  danger  of  floods  In 
the  Red  River  Is  forever  eliminated.  We  want  to  8c<  the  work 
ccntli.ue  until  commerce  Is  restored  to  this  river  and  until  thriving 
townd  feel  the  beneficent  effect  of  low  water  freight  rates  giving  a 
stimulus  to  the  actlvltiea  of  those  who  build  and  maintain  the 
great  Southwest.  We  who  are  most  vitally  concerned  ask.  require, 
f.nd  demand  that  we  have  the  use  of  the  God-glvcn  waters  of  the 
Red  River  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  flood  control  and  navigation. 


Mr.  Dewey~Say  "Thank  You* 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KENt'e.  KELLER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  29.  1940 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  the  speech  of 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  delivered  at  Chicago  last  night.  In 
this  he  criticizes  the  Democratic  Party  according  to  his  best 
prosecutinR-attomey  style.  He  properly  Hays  the.  abuses 
that  have  been  p-.^rmltted,  and  he  did  not  leave  out  a  single 
one.  If  he  had  stopped  at  that  it  would  not  have  been  so 
bad.  But  he  ends  his  diatribe  by  makmg  the  usual  foolish 
Republican  charge  that  this  administration  Is  responsible 
for  the  unemployment  which  everybody  knows  we  inherited 
from  the  Republican  Party  as  the  result  of  the  most  terrible 
panic  and  depression  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Of  course  it  is  expecting  a  lot  from  a  prosecuting  attorney 
to  require  of  himself  the  statement  of  facts  which  he  alway.? 
requires  of  others.  But  even  the  buzzing  of  the  tremendous 
Presidential  bee  should  not  destroy  all  the  generosity  which 
is  supposed  to  reside  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

I  refer  to  a  statement  in  Mr.  Dewey's  speech  in  which  he 
saj-s: 

py>r  the  past  5  years  I  have  had  25  W  P.  A.  employees  doing 
apecial  arfi?""*'-*"g  investigation  In  my  ofBoe. 


And  now  I  oflor  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  before  the  hec  was  buzzing  so  loudly  as  it 
is  at  present,  addressed  to  Mr.  Corrington  Gill.  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator,   Works   Pi  ogress    Administration,    Washington. 

D.  C. 

CotTNTT  or  Nrw  York.  D:strict  Attornets  Omcr. 

New  York,  April  7,  1938. 

Mr.  Corrington  Gill. 

Assistant  Administrator.  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  De.^r  Mr  On.v.  I  am  prravcly  concerned  at  the  possibility  of 
Intcrrriptlon  cf  the  W.  P.  A  project  now  attached  to  thla  office.  Iho 
news  of  which  you  conveyed  to  me  yesterday.  Tlie  discontinuance 
of  the  project  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  In  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice. 

For  the  pa.st  2  years  this  project  has  been  continuously  assisting 
In  racket  Investigations  of  great  importance.  These  successful  pros- 
ecutions would  not  have  been  possible,  with  one  exception,  without 
the  tromendous  volume  of  accounting  labor  expended  In  cnch. 
Unless  Intimately  connected  with  the  offic".  no  one  could  have  any 
conception  of  the  work  done  by  the  25  W.  P.  A.  accountants  and  the 
10  staff  accountants  regularly  attached  to  my  office.  Literally 
thousands  of  full  sets  of  bjojts  have  been  examined,  the  suspicious 
Itentis  isolated  and  their  histories  developed  In  form  to  compel  the 
testimony  of  reluctant  or  Intimidated  vlctlm.8  of  organized  crime. 

By  way  of  Illustration,  my  office  has  been  working  for  more  than 
2  years  upon  an  organized  monopoly  in  the  electrical  Industry 
maintained  by  fraud  and  violence.  This  contractor's  monopoly  has. 
in  my  Judgment,  cost  the  National.  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, for  electrical  work  In  the  city  of  New  York,  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  past  decade. 

This  InvcBtlpatlon  Involves  the  exhaustive  examination  of  the  cor- 
porate t>ooks  and  records  of  several  scores  of  contractors  whose  total 
annual  business  afrgregates  many  millions  of  dollars.  Only  In  this 
wav  can  the  evidence  be  procured.  With  a  small  staff  burdened 
with  many  other  duties.  I  think  I  can  fairly  state  that  this  investi- 
gation would  break  clown  completely  without  the  assistance  of  the 
W.  P  A.  project  The  savings  to  the  Federal  Government  alone, 
after  the  monopoly  has  been  broken,  would.  In  my  Judgment,  pay 
for  the  continuance  of  the  W.  P.  A  project  for  10  years. 

One  other  Illustration  may  be  helpful.  For  more  than  4  years  a 
group  of  prcfesslcnal  criminals  directly  connected  with  the  notorious 
Lucky  Luciano  have,  under  the  guise  of  a  legitimate  labor  union, 
extorted  money  from  workers  and  employers  In  the  taxicab  industry 
in  New  York  City.  Officers  of  four  of  the  largest  companies  and 
many  of  their  employees  have  been  intimidated  or  beaten  and  their 
catw  seriously  damasked  or  destroyed.  By  combining  the  extensive 
and  skilled  accounting  work  largely  performed  by  men  on  the 
W  P.  A.  project  with  an  Investigation  by  my  office,  this  racket  ha3 
bet-n  broken  and  the  defendanr.s  are  either  In  custody  or  fugltlvrs 
from  Justice.  The  economic  loss  to  the  community  as  a  result  of 
this  racket  has  t)een  tremendous  and  Its  destruction  by  arrests  dur- 
ing this  past  week  made  an  Important  contribution  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  industry  and  labor  In  New  York. 

In  each  of  these  two  Illustrations  the  work  Is  going  forward,  with 
a  vast  amount  still  to  be  d.^ne,  There  are  at  least  a  do7en  other 
sltuallcna  of  almost  equal  maenltude,  in  each  of  which  it  Is  im- 
perative that  the  accounting  work  be  contlnuoualy  available. 

This  need  for  additional  accountants.  I  hope,  is  not  permanent 
but  will  continue  for  anotlicr  year  or  mere  It  Is  a  proi'-ct  of  the 
highest  social  value  to  the  community  While  the  expense  of  the 
project  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  substantial,  on  a  comparative 
basis.  It  mlKht  \x  possible  to  make  some  reduction  In  cost  if  that 
would  be  helpful. 

Should  any  further  Information  be  useful  to  you  In  presenting 
this  matter  to  the  President.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  It.  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  that  authority  for  the  ccntmuauce  of  the  project 
can  be  procured. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Drwrr. 

And  after  reading  this  letter,  we  get  an  entirely  new  ap- 
preciation of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  extraordinary  service 
rendered  by  th?m.  Mr.  Dewey's  letter  shows  two  things 
for  which  he  ought  to  be  going  around  saying  "thank  you" 
to  the  Democratic  Party,  instead  of  making  faces  at  It. 
Because  it  appears  that  the  credit  for  breaking  up  the 
gangster  rings  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fine  work  of  these 
W.  P.  A.  workers  whom  the  Democratic  Party  has  furnished 
to  Mr.  Dewey  for  5  years. 

The  second  service  for  wliich  Mr.  Dewey  should  be  say- 
ing "thank  you '  is  the  resulting  fact  that  these  W.  P.  A. 
workers  have,  through  their  intelligence  and  labor  in  catch- 
ing these  gangsters,  made  possible  to  Mr.  Dewty  the  possi- 
bility of  beirg  considered  as  a  Presidential  nominee.  He 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  that;  because,  if  these  W.  P.  A. 
workers  had  not  done  their  work,  it  is  entirely  questionable 
whether  Mr.  Dewey  would  ever  have  thought  to  aspire  to 
this  high  office. 
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Read  the  letter  yourself.  It  Is  »  photostatic  copy  of  the 
original  and  tells  the  story  of  a  great  service  by  humWe  men. 
whose  work  Mr.  Dewey  has  continued  to  use  on  W.  P.  A. 
wages  without  trying  to  raise  their  pay  to  something  com- 
mensurate with  their  value. 


Women  and  Cancer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  29,  1940 


BADIO    ADDRESSES    BY    HON     EDITH    NOURSE    ROGERS,    OP 
^^         UASSACHT7SETTS.    AND   DR.    THCOIAS    PARRAN 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  today  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  also  the  radio  address  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran.  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service: 

lianv  of  you  who  are  unfamiliar  with  what  baa  been  golrig  on  In 
this  field  In  recent  years  may  wonder  why  I  chooBe  a  t'tlc  llXe 
"Women  and  Cancer  "  I'm  not  going  to  give  a  medical  lecture  and 
tell  you  how  much  cancer  women  have  or  what  they  oui?ht  to  do 
U  they  f«ar  they  hav«  It^that  la  aonaethtoc  that  phyalclans  must 
do  No;  I  wBJit  to  discuss  briefly  Just  what  women  are  doing  as  a 
KTOup  and  as  Individuals  in  the  fight  agalns*  cancer. 

Today  the  control  of  this  disease  te  Inrolubly  bound  up  with  the 
acuviuis  of  women  throughout  the  NaUon.  l^t  m*  give  J""  «^^ 
of  history.  In  1913  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Canc« 
was  formed.  UntU  1936  Its  energies  were  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  cooperating  with  National.  State,  and  local  medical  organUatlons 
to  ralsetbe  standards  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer^  Four 
yew^  »«o.  however,  the  leaders  of  the  wclety  decided  that  they 
must  mLte  an  Inteualve  effort  to  enUst  the  cooperation  of  the  general 

^^e  reason  for  this  was  simple:  great  progress  had  been  made  In 
„j2pchand  in  medicine,  and  phyaldan.  wer«  ab  e  to  cure  cancer 
^Tonly  in  its  early  stages.  Since  cancer  Is  usually  painless  In  Its 
Sxly^d  cuj^ble  r^rlodTtoo  few  people  who  had  the  dlsea^  went 
to  theU-  phys'.c'.am  in  time.  How  were  men  and  ^ojn*;'^^^ . ?« 
tought  tb?  importance  of  going  to  thetr  doctor*  early?  That  was  the 
problem  facing  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer. 

To  solve  It  the  society  approached  a  smaU  group  of  wom«i,  most 
of  wh^m  weVe^locUt*^  with  the  General  Federation  erf  Women's 
CTubs  «Jd  asked  them  to  undertake  a  great  task  the  education  of 
the  public  in  the  essentials  of  cancer  control.    Women  reeponded 

**^l21d^rs  were  found  In  State  after  State  to  carry  on  with  the 
coo^'tlon  and  under  the  supervision  of  outstanding  Physicians^ 
lnl»37  the  Women's  Field  Army  ol  the  American  Society  for  the 
Conuol  of  Cancer  conducted  Its  flrat  educaUonal  campaign  inM 
Rtates.  The  next  year  Congress  enacted  a  mewure.  which  I  spon- 
^^settmg  aside  April  as  cancer-control  month,  and  requestang 
tS^Pn^lcienf  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  appealing  for  public 

^^^y^^t^sTi-tTrie  army  is  under  wi^  In  «  States  and  the 
DlsUlct  of  Columbia.  The  original  handful  of  volunteers  has 
S^Si  to  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers  Last  joar  there  were 
information  centers  on  cancer— that  Is.  local  units  o'^^e  field 
a^y-in  half  the  counties  of  the  Nation.  TtOs  year  we  expect 
tohave   these   focal    poUiU*  of   cancer  education   In   nearly   every 

"'^^^"m  VrmTl^a  great  achievement  of  which  every  woman 
shiuld  t^  proud.^  Less  well  known  Is  the  '"^ '''*'.  "[^""JLnT^^n 
have  done.^^and  are  doing,  fine  piec«i  of  work  »«f  "«^^ '^"^"^  »^ 
medicine  and  In  re«Hirch.  Last  month  leaders  ^^  J^^^^^VLl 
Field  Army,  at  the  national  a-^^mbly  In  LouisvUle.  made  public  the 
nfunes  of  11  women  who  -should  be  honored  as  pathfinders^  as 
craftsmen,  and  as  feUow  workers  by  aU  tho«  '^"^^"^^  *'^\!!^'^ 
lives  from  canc«r  The  achleveinenU  of  these  women  are  too 
long  and  too  technical  for  me  to  list  tliem  ^'^"•^V',^^"'*;;^^,^?^? 
that  thev  were  cited  for  their  study  of  cancer-producing  chemicals, 
for  cxperlmenu  In  the  physiology  and  genetics  of  cancer  »"  inlce 
for  wS/k  on  the  origin  Vt  cancer  of  the  lung,  and  for  developing 
methods  of  regulating  and  gajing  dosage  in  X-ray  aud  rfdium 
treatments  These  ar,  sigmficant  co^trtbuUcns  to  cancer  control 
Two  of  the  women  have  done  unique  work  <^»>*  ''"ffj^"*^.^* 
which  aU  of  vou  wUl  readily  appreciate.  An  essential  in  the  control 
of  cancer,  accordli.g  to  medical  authorm«.  is  a  «^i^^^"^ 
physical  examinauca  for  those  over  35.  however  weU  thcj  ma> 
leeL 


The  Importance  of  these  examinations  Is  being  demonstrated 
graphically  by  Dr  Catherine  Macfarlane.  of  Philadelphia,  who.  aa 
an  experiment.  Is  giving  a  pelvic  examination  semlannusHy  to 
1.200  women  fcr  5  yeais.  The  women  are  volunteers.  In  the 
first  scries  of  examinations,  three  early,  unsuspected  cancel s  of 
the  cervix  were  discovered  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  cancers  have  t>een  cured  Three  early  cancers  in  1.200 
women— how  many  cancers  would  be  uncovered  in  examination* 
of  25.000.000  women?  In  New  York  City  another  woman  jrtiysiclan. 
Dr.  EUse  Strang  Lllsperance.  has  formed  what  she  calls  cancer- 
pveventlon  clinics  where  anyone  fearing  they  have  cancer  may 
go  for  a  complete  physical  examination.  Since  the  formation  of 
these  clinics,  27  early  cases  of  cancer  have  been  discovered  Prom 
the  work  of  these  two  women  physicians  we  have  ample  evidence 
of  the  value  of  comprehensive  physical  examinations,  evidence 
that  I  hope  all  those  who  are  listening  will  take  to  heart. 

Now,  there  was  one  other  women  cited  at  Louisville  whom  X 
should  like  to  mention.  She  Is  Dr.  Anna  C.  Palmer,  of  Milton. 
Mass.  president  of  the  Cured  Cancer  Club.  Dr.  Palmer  is  83 
years  old  and  serves  as  a  splendid  Illustration  of  the  fact  that 
today  cancer  is  curable  and  Is  being  cured  throughotit  the  country. 
One  of  the  strange  and  difficult  things  about  this  disease  Is  the 
way  the  terror  that  had  some  jvmtlflcatlon  20  jrears  ago  still  clings 
on  In  many  minds.  Tlie  women  of  the  country,  the  Women's 
Field  Armv.  the  women  physicians,  the  womifn  research  workers, 
are  all  united  to  light  this  fear  and  to  replace  It  with  an  Intelli- 
gent alertness. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  measura 
that  I  have  introduced  Into  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  lU  pur- 
pose Is  to  expand  the  National  Cancer  Institute  Act  by  providing 
funds  through  grants  to  States  and  private  Institutions  on  the 
basis  of  population,  the  death  rate  from  cancer,  existing  facllitlea 
for  diagnosis  and  treatmenta.  and  the  financial  needs  of  the 
respective  States. 

Federal  funds  are  to  be  matched  by  equal  amounU  by  the 
States.  This  meastue  would  do  for  cancer  what  was  done  by 
the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act  In  1938.  My  bill  conforms  in 
principle  and  structure  to  the  loglfilatlon  embodied  In  title  6  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

If  this  measure  Is  enacted,  we  shall  be  better  equipped  to  face 
and  conquer  cancer.  In  my  opinion  this  bill  will  Implement  and 
make  more  valuable  the  fine  educaUon  women  are  doing  every- 
where.  Throughout  the  country  women  are  doing  their  bit  In 
their  dally  Uves  In  the  war  against  cancer. 

You  see,  there  Is  a  place  and  a  duty  for  everybody  dvirlng 
April — the  cancer-control  month.  For  your  own  good,  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Women's  Field  Army:  Have  a  complete  physical 
examination,  secure  the  free  Uterature  on  cancer  control  and  read 
I  it.  For  the  good  of  others,  enlist  in  the  Field  Army  and  help 
spread  Its  message  to  the  miUions  who  need  It. 

ADDRESS   BT    D«.    PAKBAN,    StmCEON    OEimAL    OF   PTTBUC    HKALTM    BEKVICB 

With  Chaos  and  destruction  of  life  elsewhere  in  the  world  It  is 
increasingly  Important  that  we  In  this  country  redouble  our 
efforts  m  disease  prevention  and  Ule  saving.  One  of  our  first  lines 
of  attack  should  be  against  cancer. 

The  people  have  accepted  the  idea  that  a  disease  which  takes 
a  sweeping  toll  of  lives  each  year  from  the  productive  ages  of 
our  population;  a  disease  which  knows  no  State  or  county  bound- 
aries a  disease  which  is  so  cosUy  in  its  diagnosis  and  treatment 
that  but  few  of  Its  victims  can  pay  the  costs  unaided— is  a  public- 
health  problem.    Cancer  is  auch  a  disease. 

It  Is  the  realization  among  medical  men  of  the  possibility  of 
ctire  for  the  cancer  sufferer  that  motivates  modem  contrc*  efforts. 
Some  25  years  ago  pixjfessional  groups  and  interested  citizens 
Joined  to  launch  in  the  United  State*  a  movement  which  had  aa 
Its  objective  the  educating  of  physicians  and  the  public  to  an 
effective  understanding  of  the  primary  importance  of  early  diag- 
nosis and  prompt  expert  treatment.  A*  has  so  frequenUy  been 
the  case  in  the  advancement  of  health  in  this  country,  the  private 
voluntary  agency  led  the  way  to  national  action.  The  movement, 
initiated  by  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  has 
T»ldened  In  scope  and  it*  mfluence  U  reflected  by  a  K«>^ln« 
national  interest  in  cancer,  and  by  Increased  support  of  researcn 
and  the  provision  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  faclllUes. 

Under  the  command  of  the  Women's  Field  Army  units  In  40 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  23.000  voltinteer  workers  have 
tnllsted  to  flight  cancer  with  knowlc<lge.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  others  have  enlisted  to  support  them. 

The  growing  Interest  In  cancer  has  been  further  accelerated  by  the 
Joint  efforts  of  the  American  Medical  Association  the  Amerl^ 
college  of  Surgeons,  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  of  the  Public 

Health  Service.  ^        ,       ,     ■    ^.     »  ^ 

Exnerlcnce  durlnir  the  past  25  years,  however,  has  clearly  indicated 
thS^Ta^orUnras  It  is.  ^ucaUon  alone  will  not  stem  the  n.orulity 
from  cancer.  We  must  know  better  how  to  prevent  and  cure  the 
dls«^  Also,  the  sdvance  In  scientific  knowledge  and  Improvement 
of  technical  skills  and  tools  have  placed  cancer  in  the  category  of 
hlch-cost  diseases  Organized  services  special  equipment  and 
Dhyslclans  hlghlv  trained  In  tumor  pathology,  radiology,  and  sur- 
K«?  aie  essentiil  In  modem  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer 
DnlcssUi^servlces  and  facilities  are  readily  a%-aUable  to  an  extent 
SmJLSlf^th  education,  we  may  faU  in  our  obJecUv^-early 
diagnosis  and  prompt,  expert  treatment. 
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In  1035  only  4  St«t<«  had  recognized  the  Importanre  of  cancer  as 
•  pubt;c-hc*Jth  problem  and  taken  steps  for  more  widespread  appli- 
cation of  scientlflc  knowle(!ge  of  cancer — Massac hiisetta.  New  Hainp- 
«hJre.  New  Vork.  Connecticut.  Now  0  Sates  have  canccr-coutrol 
!av.s  and  17  othen*  have  instltuttxl  seine  sort  of  cancer-control 
Work  A  few  localities  have  comp:-tcnt  diagnostic  and  treatment 
f.uiMMes  n-Uhln  fairly  easy  reach  cf  all;  but  it  \»  d-stresslrig  how 
little  is  being  done  la  many  areas  to  apply  the  knowledge  we  now 
h.T.f  to  curt'  cancer.  In  fact,  there  are  In  the  Unl'-rd  States  only 
COT  cancer  centers  or  clinics  which  meet  the  minimum  standards 
•et  up  by  the  American  College  of  Stirgeonn.     We  need  maiy  more. 

Every  Stat*  Ehculd  have  a  caac«r-coiiirol  program  which  would 
Include  at  leaat  the  following: 

1  Approved  cancer  clinics  wher^  expert  diagnosis  and  treatment  Is 
available  to  all.  regardless  of  ability  to  pay 

2.  An  educational  program  for  the  public. 

3  Fre«  lal)oratory  services  to  ptybiclans  for  the  competent  exam- 
ination of  tissue  specimens. 

4  Po8t-graduate  training  of  doctors  to  keep  them  Informed  of 
the  latest  advances  In  diagnostic  and  treatment  methods. 

Established  In  1937,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  of  the  Public 
Health  Ser\'lce  promotes  coordination  of  cancer  research;  procures 
and  lends  rudlum  to  hospitals  for  treatment  of  cancer  sufferers; 
provides  fellowships  for  research;  and  cooperates  with  State  health 
agencies  In  prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of  cancer.  Nine- 
teen Individuals  and  institutions  have  received  grants-in-aid  of 
research  In  the  amount  of  1200.000.  Thirty-six  doctors  have  been 
given  training  for  a  period  cf  1  to  3  years  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment cf  cancer.  Through  the  knowledge  they  acquire  36  com- 
munities will  have  available  the  services  of  competent  cancer 
specialists.  Twenty-four  scientists  have  been  granted  fellowships 
for  research.  Radium  has  been  loaned  to  48  hospitals  and  cancer 
clinics. 

What  the  National  Cancer  Institute  will  eventually  mean  to  the 
Nation  In  the  saving  of  lives  may  only  be  conjectured  at  this  tln-ic. 
Already  we  can  see  tangible  and  Immediate  l)eneflts  to  present 
cancer  patients  through  wider  education  and  Improved  facilities 
lor  d'ngnoels  and  treatoicnt.  Also,  It  premises  much  for  the  future 
through  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

We  have  not  j-et  put  our  finger  on  the  true  cause  of  cancer,  nor 
have  we  discovered  a  spcclQc  means  of  prevention.  Our  present 
knowledge  Is  net  enough.  Research  must  be  continued.  No  Inves- 
tigator m  the  cancer  field  Is  pcFslmlstic  atout  the  ultimate  outcome 
cf  the  Bearch.  We  have  complete  fiUth  in  the  effectiveness  and 
power  of  the  pclentlflc  method  which  already  has  resulted  In  the 
control  of  many  dl.seases  and  the  saving  of  countless  lives.  Give 
us  a  few  more  decades  and  we  will  conquer  cancer  also.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  apply  the  knowledge  we  now  have,  find  the  dLsease 
early,  and  give  prompt,  expert  treatment.     Cancer  can  be  cured. 


Cost  of  Production  Against  Parity  Payments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Thursday,  March  28. 1940 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  ha.s  amended  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  by  inserting  $212,000,000  for 
rarity  payments.  Of  course,  this  $212,000,000  is  an  insult  to 
cur  lnt*;lligence.  To  give  the  farmers  parity  payments  on  all 
of  their  products  under  our  present  agricultural  program 
would  require  $7,500,000,000.  Of  course,  the  Treasury  could 
not  stand  that.  The  whole  program  Is  insane — it  is  a  flop. 
But  as  long  as  the  Members  of  Congre.ss  have  not  sufficient 
Independence  and  courage  to  remedy  that  Insane  situation 
I  shall  vote  for  parity  payments,  and  shall  vote  to  increase 
them. 

May  I  ask  my  conservative  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
ai.sle.  and  especially  on  the  Republican  side.  why.  in  place  of 
opposing  this  $212,000,000  appropiiaticn.  you  do  not  do  some- 
thing constructive.  Why  do  you  not  help  us  do  away  with 
these  subsidies  once  and  for  all?  Why  do  you  not  step  up  to 
the  Speaker's  desk  and  sign  petition  No.  5.  which  now  has 
118  signatures  on  it?  We  need  just  100  more.  This  peti- 
tion has  for  its  object  the  bringing  up  for  consideration  and 
passage  of  H.  R.  2371.  the  nonpartisan  cost-of-production  bill. 

If  you.  my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  are  sincere 
and  wish  to  protect  the  Treasury,  if  you  mean  business  and 
really  want  to  balance  the  Budget,  then  help  us  get  cost  of 
production.  100  percent  parity,  for  the  fanners  on  that  part 
of  their  products  domestically  consumed.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  will  baUnce  the  Budget  within  less  tiisax  a  year. 


It  comes  with  poor  grace  to  continue  to  oppose  parity  ap- 
propriations when  you  permit  the  condition  to  continue 
which  makes  those  appropriations  imperative.  Remove  the 
cause  and  then  these  appropriations  will  beccme  linneccs- 
sary. 

You  will  not  be  able  to  fool  the  farmer  again  with  hiph- 
sounding  phrases  such  as  farm  chcmurjry.  equality  with 
industry,  and  75  percent  of  parity.  The  farmer  is  through 
with  that  kind  of  slush.  This  time  you  will  have  to  shoot 
square  with  him  or  he  will  shoot  you  with  a  blank  ballot 
on  election  day.  He  is  more  interested  In  what  you  do  for 
agriculture  than  In  the  particular  poUtlcal  label  you  are 
branded  with.  He  wants  you  to  balance  the  Budget  by 
giving  him  cost  of  production.  He  knows  that  laws  are 
passed  by  Congress,  not  by  the  President.  He  asks  that  you 
accept  that  responsibility  or  forever  hold  your  peace  on 
parity  appropriations. 

Eighteen  Members  of  the  Senate  and  16  of  the  House, 
realizing  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  farm  program 
has  l>een  a  flop,  introduced  a  nonpartisan  cost-of-produc- 
tion  farm  bill.  These  Members  know  that  during  the  last 
6  years  of  farm  regimentation,  of  the  crazy  policy  of  de- 
struction and  curtailment  of  agricultural  wealth,  about  1 
farmer  out  of  every  5  lost  his  farm  by  mortgage  foreclosure, 
tax.  or  judgment  sale.  The  price  of  that  erroneous  policy 
comes  too  high. 

This  ccst-cf-production  bill  would  Increase  the  farmers' 
yearly  income  $7,500,000,000.  Since  every  dollar  of  farm 
cash  income  increases  the  national  income  by  $7.55.  there- 
fore the  national  income  would  be  Increased  by  $50,625.- 
000.000.  That  would  mean  pro^ijerity  by  plenty  and  net 
starvation  by  scarcity — by  the  curtailment  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  agricultural  wealth. 

This  bill  provides  that  as  a  minimiim  price  the  farmer 
is  to  receive  cost  of  production  for  that  part  of  his  products 
domestically  consumed.  There  is  no  difference  between  a 
cost-of-production  price  and  a  real  parity  price.  But.  since 
the  Secretary  of  Agriciilturc  docs  not  understand  what  cost 
of  production  means,  the  IIoi:se  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  amended  H.  R.  2371  so  as  to  read  "parity  prices"  in 
place  of  "cost  of  production  prices."  Now  the  few  followers 
that  the  Secretary  still  has  can  sign  petition  No.  5  without 
hesitating. 

This  bill  would  not  cost  the  Federal  Government  one 
penny.  When  it  becomes  a  law  there  will  be  no  further 
need  for  subsidies  to  the  farmer.  There  will  be  no  further 
need  of  the  27  varieties  of  Federal  agencies  now  riding  on 
the  farmers'  back.  There  will  be  no  further  need  for  an 
army  of  Federal  em.ployees  to  regulate  the  daily  lives  of  the 
farmers.  When  this  bill  becomes  a  law  the  Government  will 
no  longer  have  to  bail  out  the  farmer — the  farmer  will  bail 
out  the  Government. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  so  afraid  of  price  fixing 
permit  me  to  suggest  that  ever  since  1876  we  have  fixed  prices 
by  acts  of  Congress. 

There  are  23  valid  acts  of  Concrress.  dating  from  August 
1876  to  June  1933  which  authorize  and  direct  Federal  agencies 
to  recrulate  prices,  rates,  charges,  wages,  and  services,  directly 
protecting  practically  every  economic  group,  except  agricul- 
ture. Agriculture  rcmainii  the  unprotected  base  cf  this  eco- 
nomic pyramid. 

Act  of  August  15,  1876  (19  Stat.  200.  p.  5;  U.  S.  Code  25: 
261  > :  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  authorized  to  prescribe 
prices  at  which  goods  are  to  be  sold  to  Indians. 

Act  of  October  15.  1914  t33  Stat.  730.  c.  323,  p.  2) :  Supple- 
mented Antitrust  Act  of  1914.  prohibiting  difference  in  prices 
to  purchasers  to  lessen  ccmpotition,  and  so  forth. 

Act  of  June  3.  1916  (39  Stat.  213.  p.  120;  U.  S.  Code  50:  80) : 
Secretary  of  War  authorized  to  determine  prices  to  be  paid 
for  military  supplies  in  time  of  war. 

Act  of  September  7,  1916  '39  Stat.  735.  p.  18:  U.  S.  Code  46: 
817) :  Shipping  Board  ti.  e.,  Maritune  Conimission  at  present) 
authorized  to  prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  of  com^mon  carriers  by  v.-ater  in  interstate  commerce. 

Act  of  August  10,  1917  (40  Stat.  231,  284-286)  :  Fixed  gruar- 
anteed  prices  of  wheat;  authorized  President  to  fix  pnce  of 
coal  and  coke  duriog  period  of  war. 


Act  of  October  «.  1917  f40  Stat.  421  (c)):  President  aa- 
thorittd  to  fix  prices  of  articles  necessary  lor  conduct  of  war, 
prtxtuced  imder  license  to  use  procesaes.  and  so  forth,  owned 
or  controllfKi  by  an  enemy  or  ally  of  an  enemy. 

Act  of  F>ebruary  28.  1920  (41  Stat.  483-487:  U.  8.  Cede  49: 
0,  15).  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  autborized  to  flx 
charges,  etc..  of  common  carriers  in  interstate  commerce,  etc. 
(Amended  by  act  of  Mar.  4,  1927.  44  Stat.  1447.  p.  2.) 

Act  of  June  10.  1920  41  SUt.  1073.  pp.  19.  20;  U.  S.  Code 
16:  812.  813) :  Federal  Power  CommiaBion  authorized  to  regu- 
late charges  of  licensees  under  Federal  Power  Act.  if  no 
State  commLssion  ha.s  such  regulat<M7  power. 

Act  Of  August  15,  1921  (42  Stat.  186-167:  U.  S.  Code  7:  211. 
212):  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authorized  to  prescribe 
charts,  etc..  of  stockyard  owners  or  market  agencies  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

Act  of  September  21.  1922  (42  Stat.  1000.  p.  5  (c,  d) ) :  Au- 
thorized Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  designate  as  "contract 
markets,"  governing  boards  which  iwrcvent  misleading  reports 
or  manipulation  of  prices  of  grain  in  interstate  commerce. 

Act  Of  June  25,  1926  (44  Stat.  769.  c.  674) :  Provided  that 
owners  of  potash  rights  agree  to  market  the  potash  produced 

at  a  reasonable  price.  „    „    «  ^     ,* 

Act  of  May  18.  1933  (48  Stat.  65.  p.  12:  U.  S.  Code  16: 
831k) :  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  flx  schedule  of  resale 
prices  in  contracts  for  sale  of  surplus  electric  power. 

Act  of  June  19,  1934  (48  SUt.  1072.  p.  205;  U.  S.  Code  47: 
205) :  Federal  CommimlcaUons  Commission  authorized  to 
prescribe  charges  lor  communication  by  wire  or  radio  or 
transmission  of  energy. 

Act  of  June  6. 1934  (48  Stat.  889.  p.  9)  (Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934)  :  Prohibited  manipulation  of  security  prices. 

Act  of  August  14.  1935  (49  Stat.  649.  ch.  532;  U.  S.  Code 
Supp.  7:  218c):  Act  of  August  15.  1921.  above,  made  appU- 
cable  to  live -poultry  dealers  and  handlers. 

Act  of  June  30.  1936  (49  Stat.  2036.  ch.  881.  2039,  p.  6: 
U  S  Code  Supp.  41:  35.  40) :  Secretary  of  Labor  to  deter- 
mine minimum  wages  to  be  paid  by  Government  contractcjrs. 

Act  of  April  26.  1937  (50  Stat.  77-61:  U.  S.  Code  Supp.  lo: 
833)  •  NaUonal  Bitiuninous  Coal  Commission  authorized  to 
prescribe    maximum    and    minimum   coal    prices   for    code 

"Tf^'june  3.  1937  (50  Stat.  247  (f ) ;  U.  S.  Code  Supp. 
7:608c) :  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authorized  to  flx  prices  lor 

Act  of  August  17.  1937  (50  Stat.  693  VTH) :  Amended  anti- 
trust laws  relating  to  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  by  pro- 
viding that  contracts  prescribing  minimum  prices  which  are 
lawful  in  intrastate  transactions  are  not  to  be  rendered  Ulegal 
in  the  resale  of  such  commodity  at  the  minimum  pnce  else- 

where. 

Act  of  September  1.  1937  (50  Stat.  904,  par.  201) :  (Sugar 
Act  of  1937.)     Provided  for  rcgvdation  of  sugar  prices  to  con- 

^Aa^f  June  21.  1938  (52  Stat.  822-«!4:  U.  S.  Code  Supp. 
15:717c.  717d) :  Federal  Power  Commission  authorized  to  fix 
charges  of  natural  gas  companies.  „  ^  „  ^    ^ 

Act  of  June  23,  1938  (52  Stat.  955,  par.  5:  U.  S.  Code  Supp. 
46- 1131 )  •  Maritime  Commission  authorized  to  prescribe  min- 
imum-wage scales  in  contracts  under  Merchant  Marme  Act. 
Same  (p  964,  par.  43;  U.  S.  Code  Supp.  46:845a).  Maritime 
Commission  authorized  to  prescribe  rates,  eU:..  of  earners 
subject  to  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  ^  ^    o 

Act  of  June  25.  1938  (52  Stat.  1064.  par.  8;  U.  S.  Code  Supp. 
29:208) :  Administrator  of  Wage  and  Hour  Division  author- 
ized to  fix  minimum  wages. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  suggest  tiiat  every  manufac- 
turer every  wholesaler,  and  every  retailer  Axes  his  price.  The 
fanner  is  the  only  one  who.  when  he  »>">'«  fmething.  asks 
••How  much  Is  It?"  and  when  he  sells  something  asks    What 

will  you  give  me?" 

Under  these  conditions,  may  I  ask  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  have  the  decency  to  sign  petition  No.  5  and  help  lis  get 
H  R  2371  up  for  discussion  and  passage?  E^'en  if  you  are 
not  naturally  good-natured,  good  sportsmanship.  I  am  sure, 
wiU  empel  you  to  sign  petition  No.  5  and  give  us  a  chance. 


Ambassador  Daniels 
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HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsdaji.  March  28. 1940 

Mr.  COOUEV.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  unjustified  at- 
tack made  on  yesterday  by  the  distinguiihed  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FishI  upon  the  present  administration  and 
the  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  but  without  any  desire  to  further 
dignify  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  few  pertinent  facts  with  regard  to  this  Govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  the  situation  complained  of. 

The  gentieman's  assertions  with  regard  to  the  Mexican 
policy  of  the  administration  and  the  work  of  Ambassador 
Daniels  relate  specifically  to  the  expropriation  policies  of  the 
Mexican  Oovernment.  It  is  said  that  American  farm  lands 
and  oil  properties  hafve  been  virtually  confiscated  by  the 
Mexican  Grovernment  without  vigorous  protests  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  or  the  State  Department  and  that  this  alleged 
attitude  encourages  a  continuation  of  "lawless  and  ruthless 
confiscation"  in  other  countries. 

It  is  not  the  case  that  there  has  been  failure  vigorously  to 
protest  the  expropriations  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Department  of  State  in  notes  dated  July  21.  1938,  and  Augu.st 
22,  1938,  most  vigorously  protested  against  expropriations 
without  payment  of  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  com- 
pensation. I  am  informed  that  protests  to  the  same  effect 
have  been  orally  delivered  to  the  Mexican  Government  on 
numerous  occasions  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  by  Am- 
bassador Daniels.  In  fact.  I  am  Informed  that  no  suiUble 
opportunity  has  been  omitted  for  caUing  tiie  attention  of  the 
Mexican  Government  to  the  views  of  the  United  States  on 
the  subject. 

The  reports  of  proposed  nullification  of  certain  titles  in 
Campeche,  from  which  American  chicle  cSinpanies  derived 
titles,  that  gave  rise  to  the  present  discussion  were  based  on 
a  decree  now  being  contested  in  the  Mexican  courts.  It  is 
noted  that  the  decree  itself  provides  a  period  of  1  year 
within  which  the  derivative  companies  may  apply  for  con- 
firmation of  their  right  in  part  or  all  of  their  holdings. 
Moreover,  according  to  information  I  have  Just  received  the 
applications  for  Injunction  by  two  of  the  comj>anies  have 
been  accepted  by  the  appropriate  Mexican  Federal  court, 
which  has  suspended  action  until  the  case  is  decided  by  the 
supreme  court,  probably  not  before  November.  The  third 
company  decided  not  to  seek  an  injunction  at  present. 
Ambassador  Daniels  has  extended  every  proper  assistance 
In  this  and  numerous  other  cases  involving  the  protection  o£ 
American  citizens  or  Interests. 

As  to  the  expropriation  of  American-owned  lands  and  the 
obtaining  of  comi)ensation  therefor  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment attention  is  invited  to  the  note  of  the  United 
SUtes  (iated  November  9,  1938,  and  to  the  reply  of  the 
Mexican  Grovernment  to  Ambassador  Daniels  dated  Novem- 
ber 12,  1938,  which  are  avaUable  at  the  State  Department, 
effecting  an  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
for  American-owned  lands  taken  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  this  program.  It  Is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Mexican  <3overnment  on  May  31.  1939,  in  compli- 
ance with  this  arrangement,  delivered  a  check  to  Ambassa- 
dor Daniels  for  $1,000,000  on  account  of  these  claims.  The 
American  s(>ction  cf  the  Agrarian  Claims  Commission,  estab- 
lished in  piu^uance  of  the  agreement  mentioned,  has  prac- 
tically completed  a  deiaUed  study  of  more  than  250  claims 
submitted  by  American  citizens  whose  lands  were  taken. 
I  am  advis€d  that  this  work  is  being  rapidly  pushed  toward 
conclusion.  . 

The  interest  of  Ambassador  Daniels  in  his  duties  Is  further 
evidenced  t.y  the  f act  tiiat  in  1936  the  American  Cl^mb» 
of  Commerce  in  Mexico  aty  passed  a  resolution  thanking 
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him  for  his  hf&rty  cooperation  with  and  Interest  In  th? 
chamber's  affairs  since  his  arrival  in  Mexico.  The  Ambassa- 
dor has  continued  this  interest  to  the  present  time.  He  haj 
made  a  number  of  public  addresses  and  in  all  of  these  he 
has  emphasized  the  history,  traditions,  ideals,  and  greatness 
of  our  country.  American  tourists,  businessmen,  and  organ- 
izations visiting  Mexico  have  always  found  him  desirous  of 
assisting  them  in  every  possible  manner  with  a  view  to  making 
their  visits  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  possible. 

While  It  is  the  case  that  no  solution  has  yet  been  found 
for  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  expropriation  of  Amer- 
ican-owned oil  properties  in  Mexico,  it  cannot  accurately 
be  said  that  there  has  been  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  make  known  its  consistent  view  that  the 
United  States  is  unable  to  recognize  the  legality  of  expro- 
priations unless  accompanied  by  the  paj-ment  of  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Ambassador 
Daniels  have  on  various  occasions  invited  the  attention  of 
the  Mexican  Government  to  this  policy  and  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  views  expressed  In  the  notes  of 
July  21  and  August  23,  1938.  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  oil 
expropriations. 

In  this  relation,  public  statements  were  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  March  21  and  March  30.  1938.  and  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  on  August  14,  1939.  on  the 
subject,  these  being  only  some  of  a  number  of  statements 
made  publicly  and  to  Mexican  officials  by  responsible  officers 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

But  for  burdening  this  Record.  I  would  Include  in  my 
rem.irks  the  notes  and  communications  I  have  referred  to. 
As  I  have  said,  they  are  available  at  the  State  Department 
to  anyone  interested,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  did  not  familiarize  himself 
with  the  situation  before  waging  his  unwarranted  attack 
upon  the  administration  and  the  Amljassador  to  Mexico. 

With  further  reference  to  the  work  of  Ambassador  Dan- 
iels, attention  Is  invited  to  the  fact  that  It  may  be  said  that 
during  a  trying  period  in  which  Mexico  was  seeking  to 
perfect  a  program  of  social  reform  and  criticism  was  rife  of 
that  program  and  efforts  were  made  to  tako  advantage  of 
that  situation  to  create  ill  will  between  the  two  countr.es, 
Ainbassador  Daniels  has  been  a  realist  and  very  successful  in 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  calm  examination  of  such  of  the 
Issut^s  arising  as  were  of  concern  to  the  United  States.  As 
has  Ijeen  seen,  the  land  expropriation  matter  is  In  course  of 
settlement.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  views  of  this 
Oovernmcnt  in  the  oil  matter. 

It  i.s  scarcely  passible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  services 
of  Ambassador  Daniels  in  fostering  proper  social  and  cultural 
relations  tjetween  the  peop'e  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  neighboring  Mexico.  At  a  time  when  the  passions 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  were  easily  aroused,  his  sane  and 
friendly  attitude  toward  difficult  and  trying  problems  has 
served  well  in  matntairing  a  proper  perspective  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  these  qui'stions.  An  emotional  approach  to 
them  could  easily  have  resulted  in  disastrous  effects  upon  the 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion  Ambassador  Daniels  should  be  congratu- 
lated rather  than  condemned  upon  the  manner  In  which  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office. 


/ 


Appropriation  for  VVape  and  Hour  Division 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OI"  SOUTH  C.\ROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1940 

Mr.  BRYSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can  be  persuaded  to 
deny  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  an  appropriation  suffl-   ' 


clent  to  insure  proper  enforcement  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
it  rds  Act.  what  then  of  the  millions  of  American  workers 
\vhcse  right  to  lead  a  finer,  better,  and  happier  life  was 
affirmed  when  the  wage-hour  law  was  placed  on  the  statute 
l.ooks?  The  harm  that  may  l>e  done  by  letting  down  these 
men  and  women  at  this  time  is  something  which  I  fear  to 
contemplate  for  it  will  most  certainly  leave  on  the  march 
those  forces  of  react'on  which  are  now  moving  against  the 
legislative  gains  of  recent  years.  Permit  this  fact  to  be 
fully  understood  by  the  Members  of  this  House,  who  in  the 
great  majority,  stand  for  principles  and  acts  of  social  and 
economic  betterment,  and  we  shall  defeat  this  effort  to 
jeopardize  the  future  of  the  wage-hour  law. 

In  its  report  to  the  House  what  did  the  Appropriations 
Committee  say  about  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division?  Words 
to  this  effect.  It  must  be  admitted,  and  nothing  else:  "We 
have  made  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  Budget  estimate  for  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  because  we  tjelieve  that  the  Fair 
Latxir  Standards  Act  should  be  amended." 

The  reduction,  according  to  the  committee  report,  was 
made  not  because  the  Budget  estimate  was  found  in  error  or 
excessive,  not  because  the  committee  could  see  no  need  for 
expansion  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  but  simply  because 
it  was  felt  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be 
amended.  Thus  we  find  that  those  seeking  to  make  a  dam- 
aging slash  in  this  appropriation  bill  have  attempted  neither 
to  discount  the  estimates  furnished  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  nor  to  justify  the  sweeping  reduction 
which  they  recommend. 

This  furnishes  us  once  more  with  the  spectacle  of  an  indi- 
rect attempt  to  destroy  the  purpose  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  is  at  least  significant  that 
every  serious  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  has  been  of  an  indirect,  nicely  concealed  nature.  Note 
carefully  the  fact  that  few.  if  any,  have  cried  out  'abolish  the 
act."  but  how  we  have  heard  the  wiiisper  'amend,  amend," 
"reduce,  reduce." 

However  we  may  view  the  matter  the  facts  are: 

First.  That  Congress  has  placed  on  the  statute  books  a 
law  which  guarantees  to  American  workers  protection  against 
sweat-shop  labor  practices. 

Second.  That  enforcement  of  this  law  against  sweat-shop 
labor  practices  has  been  declared  the  duty  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Third.  That  if  Congress  tails  to  provide  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  with  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  enforce- 
ment requirements,  the  law  cannot  be  properly  enforced;  if 
the  law  is  not  properly  enforced  it  will  soon  be  lost  and  pro- 
tection against  sweat-shop  labor  practices  for  millions  of 
American  men  and  women  will  be  at  an  end. 

I  am  unwilling,  quite  unwilling,  to  see  the  curtain  dropped 
for  thousands  of  workers  t.'iroughout  the  Nation  who  look 
for  continued  protection  under  the  wage-hour  law.  I  know 
what  this  act  has  meant  to  the  people  of  my  Slate.  South 
Carolina,  where  shortened  working  hours  and  increased  pay 
has  been  extended  to  an  estimated  25.700  employees. 

Fear  of  further  administrative  difficulties  was  advanced  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  report.  Let  us  put  aside  these 
fears  insofar  as  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  itself  is  con- 
cerned. These  fears  belong  to  the  past,  I  feel  sure.  We 
should  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Colonel  Fleming, 
who  has  already  won  the  confidence  of  those  who  have  ob- 
served his  activities,  will,  to  use  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  "satisfactorily  work  out  means  and  methods  of 
administering  this  act  that  will  be  in  conformity  with  ele- 
ments of  reasonableness  and  good  judgment."  But  if  the 
best  work  is  to  be  done.  Congress  must  stand  l)ehmd  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  provide  funds  necessary  to 
assure  uniform  enforcement  of  the  act. 

In  fairness  to  those  employers  who  have  voluntarily  com- 
plied with  the  law,  we  must  see  that  the  Wace  and  Hour 
Division  is  adequately  staffed  to  check  violations  of  the  law. 
We  shall  commit  an  injustice  against  those  who  are  abiding 
by  the  law  if  we  do  not  provide  the  means  to  restrain  those 
who  are  violating  it. 
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As  I  make  this  plea  for  the  protection  of  honest  employers 
against  the  chiselers.  I  am  ^>»in^cing  partictilarly  of  the  splen- 
did manner  in  which  numerous  teztUe-miU  executives  in  my 
cwn  congressional  district  have  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  although  the  textile 
employers  of  Sou'Ji  Carolina  expressed  some  alarm  as  to  the 
effect  of  increasmr  wages  in  that  industry  without  a  differ- 
ential, they  have  made  no  attempt  to  block  application  of  the 
S24-cent  minimum  set  last  October.  No  Irjimctions  against 
the  act  have  l)een  filed  in  South  Carolina. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  belief  that  the  industrial  leaders  of  the 
southeast  will  face  the  future  with  tlie  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  In  a  cooperative  frame  of  mind.  Such  will  be  the 
case.  I  predict,  if  we  furnish  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di\-ision 
with  sufficient  machinery  to  do  a  good  Job  of  enlorcemenL 


The  Fanner's  Radio  in  Danger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Friday.  March  29.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THK  NATIONAL  QRANGK  MONTHLY 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  new  type  of  bureaucratic 
domination  now  being  attempted  in  Washington,  and  there- 
fore I  am  asking  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  the 
following  article  which  amieared  In  tbe  April  issue  of  tlie 
NaUonal  Grange  Monthly: 

[From  the  National  OrBOge  Monthly  1 

Thx  F*«i«^"s  Radio  ik  D.u«c^ — A  SexxocB  SrrcATiaw  at  Washiko- 

to» — Cioxs  Foa  UirrrxD  Acnoat  it  thi  Rubal  P»opl« 

Radio  broadcaJBUng  spi-rtoe  to  American  fanners  1b  In  jpcpiirdy. 
•ocortling  to  reliable  InformaUon  In  Washington.  With  more  than 
70  percent  ot  the  fann  bocneA  oX  the  Nation  dependent  upon  service 
flnm  "dear  chRnnel"  radio  Btatlona.  It  Is  reported  that  there  la 
a  poesibiUty  that  the  Federal  Communications  Ccmmlsslon.  the 
body  that  regulates  radio,  may  curtail  thaw  atauons  in  order  to 
give  more  service  to  the  big  cltlea. 

It  H«^i  well  t>een  said  that  "eternal  TlcUance  Is  the  price  of 
libertT."  This  truth  applies  to  the  threat  confronting  the  farmers 
and  other  remote  radio  listeners.  While  our  liberty  is  not  involved 
In  the  customary  senae.  the  right  and  opportunity  of  farmers  to 
hear  the  Nation  s  best  radio  programs  at  night  Is  at  stake. 

The  danger  to  radio  listeners  living  an  majiy  t&rma  and  In  remote 
areas  springs  from  the  poeclbUity  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  may  abandon  its  heretofore  consistent  policy  of 
having  "clear  channels";  that  U.  certain  channels  on  which  staUons 
of  ^1E^  power  render  radio  aervloe  over  wide  areas. 


According  to  the  CommisBton's  own  stirveys  of  rural  listening, 
more  than  70  percent  of  American  farmers  ha**  to  rely  on  clear- 
channel  stations  for  radio  recepUon  at  night.  If  these  channels 
are  broken  down  and  more  than  one  station  Is  permitted  to  oper- 
ate  on  the  same  clear  channel  at  night,  the  serTtoe  of  the  prenent 
stations  operating  oo  these  channete  will  be  severely  curtailed. 
Farmers  living  cut-slde  the  service  areas  of  local  and  regional  sta- 
tions, now  getting  good  service  from  dear-channel  stations,  will 
then  find  their  radio  serrtce  dnmaged.  tf  not  destroyed.     

When  we  realize  that  television,  which  offers  such  a  great  po- 
tential service  In  ediK»tlon  and  entertainment  for  the  public,  will 
be  essentiaUy  a  ser\-toe  for  city  people,  and  that  most  fanners  will 
get  practically  no  benefit  from  it.  we  ehouJd  be  eternally  and 
doubly  vigilant  to  protect  the  serTlce  that  the  fanners  are  now 
getting  from  broadcasting 

Television  Is  de*-eloping  on  the  higher  wave  lengths,  which  do 
not  carry  much  t>eyond  the  horizon  from  the  transmitter,  and 
this  win  cause  television  stations  to  l)e  located  at  the  highest 
point  in  a  citv  uiuallv  a  high  building.  The  great  majorliy  of 
farmers  Uve  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  highest  buildings  In  their 
nearest  ciurs  Eince  there  U  apparently  very  little  that  can  be 
done  now  to  get  television  to  farmers.  It  la  aU  the  more  LTiportant 
that  farmers  and  those  living  In  smaU  towns,  particularly  In 
remote  areas  should  become  articulate  and  make  known  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  radio  aervlce  they  are  now 
getting. 


J 


When  the  Irst  Radio  CoaxmvmHxo.  was  created  back  tn  1927 
aimculture  hiid  a  represeniauve  on  the  BoaxY!  who  received  his 
appointment  iJter  endorsetnent  by  the  National  Orange  and  other 
farm  groups.  The  addition  of  a  farm  reprasfutauve  on  ti»e  Board 
resulted  satirf acionly  for  agrtcuJture.  because  the  system  of  dear 
channels  was  established  and  farmers  for  rears  have  t>een  petting 
fcatisTscrcry  aTMce  us  a  result.  ProbAbly  because  the  reo^ption 
has  been  ao  siitisfactory.  farmers  and  remot«  Ustenirrs  have  become 
lulled  mto  a  sense  of  false  security. 

rAamxs  mo  vomomm  kki'kislntu> 
But  new.  Mnce  everlasting  cJiange  seems  to  be  the  guldln';:  mo- 
tlre  of  various  administrative  agencies  in  Washington,  aiid  be- 
cause there  ire  ne-»  meaibers  on  the  Federal  C<.inununJcations 
CcrnxmlsKon.  n-lthout  a  representatlv*  of  agricultttre  among  lliem. 
there  IB  JustficaUon,  jjerhaps.  In  concluding  that  the  memt>er5  of 
the  CommUaion  as  now  constituted  are  not  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  listening  habits  of  the  farmers.  ITnder  these 
conditions,  it  appears  that  the  farm  population  must  again  assert 
itself  In  order  to  protect  the  radio  servioo  which  today  Is  at  lu 
disposal. 

The  reason  for  breaking  down  clear  channels  comes  fundamen- 
tallT  from  a  demRnd  for  more  stations  In  rtUes.  most  of  which 
are  oversupplled  w:th  radio  service  from  their  local,  regional,  and 
clear-channel  stauons  Consequently  sxicti  a  breaking  down  of 
the  clear  channels  as  it  contemplated  would  make  the  city  listener 
richer  In  radio  service,  and  the  farm  listener  poorer. 

Radio  has  l*come  an  essential  source  of  new^  to  the  fanner.  He 
depends  upwn  it  for  market  information,  entertainment  and  educa- 
tion, as  wril  as  for  cultural  and  religious  prcsgrams  not  othcrwu* 
available:  it  is  therefore  apparent  that  It  would  t>e  unwise  and 
unfair  for  any  Federal  agency  sitting  in  Washington  to  arbitrarily 
decide  that  clear-channel  radio  serrlce  to  farmer*  and  remote 
listeners  Is  no  longer  necessary.  In  falmc-sa  to  the  memtxrs  of 
the  pre«<ent  Oommunlcatlons  Contimljation.  It  should  l>e  said  that 
apparently  they  have  simply  not  heard  the  fanner's  side  of  tbe 
Btorv. 

One  of  the  stirveys  made  by  the  Commission  Itaelf  shows  that 
80  percent  of  the  area  of  the  United  State*  Is  served  at  night  only 
by  clear-channel  stations.  As  has  already  been  stated.  70  percent 
of  the  people  living  In  rural  areas  are  dependent  upon  the  same 
channels. 

Thl?  may  be  stated  In  another  way.  depending  upon  facts  gath- 
ered by  the  CommisBlon's  own  survey:  There  are  50.805.000  persons 
entirely  dependent  on  dear-channel  stations  for  nighttime  broad- 
casting faclUties,  moFt  of  whom  reside  in  rural  arms.  Perhaps 
these  statistics  have  been  burled  In  the  Commission's  own  flies 
and  are  not  being  given  the  consideration  to  which  they  are  en- 
tiUed. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  farmers  and  others  who  dwell  in  the 
big  op.^n  spaces  of  the  country  should  become  vc»cal.  It  would  be 
entirely  proper  for  residents  of  the  niral  districts  to  write  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  Waahlngton,  D.  C  .  request- 
ing that  nothing  be  done  to  impair  the  fine  radio  service  we  now 
have  The  point  should  be  emphaslred  that  clear-channel  radio 
service  for  people  hving  In  small  towns  and  In  ttoe  rural  sections 
Is  Just  as  necessary  today  as  It  ever  was. 


Business  Recovery   Can  Come  Now  or  After  the 
Election— It  Is  up  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  ZS.  1944 


BDTTOBIAL  FftOM  THX  BLOCK  KXW8PAPSB9 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  nnanlmoas  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  Incltide  therein 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Block  newspapers  on  a 
recent  date.    This  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Block  new^mpers] 

A  rather  strange  situation  exists  among  our  voters  tf  we  are  to 
believe  the  manv  surveys  and  polls  which  have  been  taken. 

These  prove  that  buslncmmen  (from  large  and  small  buatneai) 
as  well  as  people  who  have  good-pa>1ng  Jobs  are  almost  unani- 
mously against  Mr  Roosevelt  and  most  of  the  New  Deal  measurea. 
whereas  the  great  majority  of  the  men  and  women  earning  low 
wages  and  thoae  on  part-time  work,  as  weU  as  people  on  W.  P.  A. 
and  relief,  are  In  favor  of  Ur    Rooaevelt. 

One  cculd  imagine  that  men  at  the  head  of  large  Industries,  a* 
well  as  the  businessman  who  Is  still  doing  pretty  well,  would  be 
among  the  first  to  saj,  "Why  change,  we  are  doing  all  right."    And 
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the  "ame  might  be  expected  from  thoae  whose  Jobs  have  not  been 
disturbed.  In  fact  wboce  salarlea  have  rlaen. 


■>iA.    A.^    Ji«x 


aggregate   65.3   percent  of   the   total   farm   lands.    There- 
fore. Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  asjoime  that  the  following  opinion 
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•-««-ht  ttt-  nrM».nt  milt  airainst  resDcndent  a  corporation  organ-  i  and  the  powers  of  local  leglsUturea  to  move  freely  within  those 
I*^^  i^?J^r  lSerto^c?«^^iiS«  law  T^  gravSen  outlinea.  the  difficulties  conjured  up  against  the  view  taken  by 
^,*?>^.uu  lri?e.S?eAance°;v^SSSJSt^  t^^^  th.  Puerto  Rlcan  court  .mpidly  evaponite.  .Tlie  objections^  ur_jed 
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the  ■u-ime  might  be  expected  from  those  whoM  Jobs  h»ve  not  been 
disturbed.  In  tact  who»e  mUatIm  have  rl«en. 

However,  there  Is  an  answer,  and  one  not  very  difficult  to  And. 

Thc«*  in  btistne«a  have  seen  more  and  more  of  their  kind  being 
throttled  by  o\-erburdenlng  taxes  and  rules  by  the  varlovu  bureau- 
crauc  cummlvlona  which  todaj  are  actiially  dictating  the  terms 
under  which  bualneaa  may  carry  on. 

These  businessmen,  snaall  as  well  as  large,  see  the  handwriting 
or.  the  wall;  they  see  proflts  being  reduced  or  wiped  out.  and  they 
figure  that  4  more  years  of  the  New  Deal  and  there  will  be  few 
If  any  profits  left,  and  that  free  business  enterprise,  the  method 
which  made  this  country  great,  will  be  virtually,  if  not  entirely. 
wiped   out. 

And  those  who  are  still  earning  good  wages  eJso  recognize  this. 
They  know  that  If  bualness  Is  not  allowed  to  make  a  profit,  be- 
cause of  so-called  further  reforms,  people  with  money,  through 
fear  of  the  future.  wUl  not  Invest  In  new  enterprises  or  for  the 
expansion  of  Industry.  And  so  pretty  soon  their  Jot>s  may  be  less 
eecure.  and  because  of  continuously  Increasing  taxes,  their  Incomes 
will  be  lower,  even  though  their  salaries  may  not  have  been 
reduced. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  lower -salaried  workers,  and  those  on 
W    P    A.  and  relief 

One  would  imagine  they  would  be  among  the  very  first  to 
demand  a  change  which  might  benefit  them.  For  over  7  years  Mr. 
lUxisevelt  and  his  crackpot  aides  have  been  running  the  Govern- 
ment and  have  not  been  able  to  be  of  any  real  help  to  these  low- 
wage  workers 

These  men  and  women  ought  to  demand  a  change  In  Wash- 
ington, for  nothing  could  be  much  worse  than  wliat  they  are 
BUlTerlng    with    now. 

Do  they  fear  a  change  because  the  new  dealers  have  preached 
that  the  end  of  capitalism  ts  at  band;  that  the  expansion  In 
business  and  the  development  of  new  Industries  through  inven- 
tions and  research  Is  over? 

Have  some  of  our  people,  especially  those  whose  hardship  ha.s  been 
greatest,  accepted  the  defeatist  attitude  which  the  new  dealers 
have  acclaimed? 

Well,  we  don't  pretend  to  be  prophets,  but  our  advice  Is.  "Don't 
lose  courage  "  Watch  and  .see  how  business  will  start  rising  almost 
the  day  after  Mr  Roosevelt  declares  that  he  will  not.  under  any 
circumstances,  accept  a  third  term.  We  still  feel  confident  he  will 
not  accept,  but  most  e%ery  one  differs  with  us. 

8o  If  we  are  wrong,  the  country  will  have  to  wait  until  after 
election  before  real  business  In-.provement  comes.  We  feel  confi- 
dent a  new  President  will  be  elected,  with  an  administration  which 
wlM  fight  for  the  return  of  free  enterprise  and  the  American 
form  of  government. 


Supreme    Court    Makes    Important    Decision    on 
Puerto  Rican  I^nd  Ownership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATrV'ES 

Friday.  March  29.  1940 


TEXT  OF  THK  DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 

UNFTED  STATES 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1937  the  Puerto 
Rican  Reconstruction  Administration  released  as  a  public 
document  for  sale  through  the  Superintendent  of  IX>cuments 
a  Census  of  Puerto  Rico.  1935.  on  Agriculture.  Panns  and 
Farm  Property.  Crops,  and  Livestock.  The  presentation 
was  prepared  imder  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Leon  Truesdell. 
chief  statistician  for  population  In  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  under  special  assignment  as  general 
supervisor  of  the  Census  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  the  assistance 
of  Sol  Luis  Descartes  and  Ray  Hurley.  FYom  the  census 
report  we  learn  there  are  some  52,790  fanns  in  the  island 
ranging  in  size  from  under  3  acres  up  to  500  acres  or  more. 
A  cuerdas  of  land  is  equivalent  to  about  1.01  acres  and  the 
total  cuerdas  in  the  52.790  farms  amoimts  to  1,913,047.  The 
farms  imder  3  cuerdas  total  1.782;  those  ranging  in  size 
from  3  up  to  20  cuerdas  amount  to  36,492  farms,  containing 
279.590  cuerdas:  farms  ranging  in  size  of  20  up  to  493 
cuerdas  contain  966.694  cuerdas;  and  the  335  farms  consist- 
ing of  500  and  over  cuerdas  carry  some  663.458  cuerdas  in 
area  The  latter  class  of  farms  aggregates  34.7  percent 
of  all  land  In  farms.    The  farms  with  less  than  500  cuerdaa 


aggregate  65.3  percent  of  the  total  farm  lands.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  assume  that  the  following  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  touches  upon  and  to  a  more  or  less 
degree,  approximates  34.7  percent  of  the  farm  land  of  the 
island. 

CXn.TIV.\TION   or  SUGARCANT   lilPORTANT   ACTIVITY 

When  one  considers  the  activities  of  the  Federal  agency 
known  as  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
and  the  millions  of  dollars  that  have  already  been  s;:ent. 
and  the  influence  which  is  now  being  exerted  on  the  affairs 
of  the  island  through  the  P.  R.  R.  A.  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  they  can  well  afford  to  anal^-ze  the  effect 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  may  have  on  the  future  of  the 
island.  The  ambitious  program  now  being  so  aggressively 
promoted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  which  takes 
the  form  of  H.  R.  8239.  upon  which  hearings  have  been  in 
progress  before  the  House  Insular  Affairs  Committee  during 
the  past  2  weeks,  is.  in  my  opinion,  very  definitely  related  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Court.  Going  back  for  some  6  years,  wc 
find  the  report  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Policy  Commission  'Char- 
don  report).  Its  146  pages  present  an  enlightening  story 
of  the  far-flung  plans  which  have  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree already  been  financed  by  our  Federal  Treasury.  Tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  transmitted  to  Puerto 
Rico.  H.  R.  8239  further  expands  on  the  ambitious  program. 
That  island  and  its  people,  it  would  appear,  is  now  our 
great  experimental  laboratory.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
may  well  contribute  toward  an  acceleration  of  oiu-  activities. 
and  especially  may  this  be  true  if  we  facilitate,  through  the 
enactment  of  additional  legislation  and  the  appropriation  of 
additional  funds,  the  povrers  of  the  P.  R.  R.  A.  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  along  with  those  of  certain 
authorities  present  plans  call  for  in  the  island.  ThObC  who  are 
Interested  may  well  consider  the  dissimilarity  of  Puerto  Rico 
Senate  Bill  No.  166  and  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  8239. 

If  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  island  should  be  broken  up 

into^small  areas  and  sold  to  individual  farmers  financed  by 

funds  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  entire 

operations  be  turned  over  to  some  Federal  authority,  or  agency 

of  the  Puerto  Rican  government,  we  may  yet  witness  the  first 

great  transformation  to  occur  under  the  American  flag.    The 

opinion  of  the  Court  follows: 

ISuprcme  Court  of  the  United  States  No.  582 — Ortobw  term. 
1939  The  People  of  Puerto  Rtro.  Petitioner,  v  Hubert  HermarvM, 
Inc  On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeala  for  ths 
First   Circuit.      March    25.    1940] 

Mr.  Ju.stice  FranUurter  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  question  here  in  controversy  Is  a  matter  of  great  Importance 
to  Puerto  R!co  and  Involves  the  power  of  Its  legislature  to  enforce 
congressional  policies  afTc<rtlng  the  island.  We,  therefore,  brought 
the  case  here  en  a  writ  of  certiorari  (309  U  S.  — ).  to  review  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit.  (106  P. 
(2d)  754.)  That  court  had  reversed  the  Judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico  (53  P.  R  779)  (Spanish  edition),  stistalnlng 
a  proceeding  in  quo  warranto  brought  against  respondent. 

The  proceeding  was  initiated  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico  under  Jurisdiction  conferred  upon  It  by  the  local  legislature. 
The  subatance  of  two  measures,  enacted  In  1935.  and  set  out  below, 
authorized  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  to  bring  a  quo  warranto 
proceeding  in  its  supreme  court  against  any  corporation  violatinj 
FedenU    law.*      Accordingly    tlie    attorney    general    of    the    Island 


'  Act  No.  33  of  July  22.  1935.  Laws  of  Puerto  Rico.  Special  Session. 
1935,  p.  418.  provldmg: 

"Sktton  1.  There  Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Puerto  Rico  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction  to  taXe  cognizance  of 
all  quo  w^arranto  proceedings  that  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico 
may  hereafter  Institute  for  violations  of  the  provisions  cf  section 
752.  title  48.  United  States  Code,  and  for  that  purpose  It  is  provided 
that  the  violation  of  said  provisions  shall  constitute  rtifflcieut  cause 
to  institute  a  proceeding  of  the  nature  cf  quo  warranto 

"Sec.  a.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
rejjealed. 

"Sit  3  This  act.  being  of  an  urgent  character,  shall  take  effect 
Immediately  after  Its  app.-nval. 

Act  No.  47  of  August  7.  1935.  Laws  of  Puerto  Rico,  Special  Session. 
1935.  pp    530-532    providing: 

"SrcTtoM  1  Section  2  of  an  act  «»ntUk>d  "An  act  establl^hlnft  quo 
warranto  proceedings."  approved  March  1,  1902.  is  hereby  amended 
as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  2.  In  case  any  person  should  usurp,  or  unlawfully  hold 
or  execute  any  public  oClce  or  &liouid  vmlaKlully  maJu  viae  at  any 
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tntjugfet  the  present  suit  against  respondent.  %  eorporatlon  org*n- 
ized  in  1927  under  Puerto  Rico  s  corpontioD  law.  The  gravamen 
of  the  ault  wa«  alleged  deflance  by  respondent  of  the  congrewiousl 
restriction  Imposed  upon  ■'every  corporation  authorized  to  engage 
in  agriculture  •  •  •  to  the  ownerstiip  and  control  of  not  to 
exceed  500  acres  of  land."  This  restriction,  according  to  the  com- 
plamt.  embodied  the  public  policy  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  • 
first  declared  by  Congress  In  Its  Joint  resolution  of  May  1.  1900 
(31  Stat.  715).  supplementing  the  Foraker  Act  of  April  12,  1900  (31 
Stat  77). »  This  limitation  upon  the  corporate  ownership  of  land 
was  continued  when  Congress  in  1917  revised  the  constitutional 
framework  of  Puerto  Rico  s  government  In  what  Is  the  existing 
Organic  Act.  section  39  of  ttie  act  of  March  2.  1917  (39  Stat.  964  (48 
U    S.  C.  sec.  752)  ). 

The  present  controversy  derives  from  tlie  fact  that  Congirfss 
affixed  no  direct  consequences  to  dlsol)edlence  of  its  land  policy  fo' 
Puerto  Rico.  The  main  Issue  presented  here  U  whether  Puerto 
Rico  8  leglslatlv?  assembly  has  power  to  graft  such  consequences 
upon  the  congressional  prch.bltlon.  This  was  the  Issue  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  conceived  It.  and  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  deal  with  It  dlfferenUy.  It  was  suggested  by  the  dis- 
senting Judge  m  the  Court  of  Appenls  tHat  the  Supreme  Court  s 
ludgm^nt  may  be  supported  by  construing  the  1935  legislation 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  local  land  policy— Identic,  to  be  sure, 
with  that  declared  by  Congress— embodied  In  the  1911  corporation 
Uw  of  Puerto  Rico.  To  do  so.  however,  would  take  us  into  nice- 
ties of  pleading  and  of  local  law  which  were  not  canvassed  by  the 
insular  rourt.  Such  a  course  would  be  peculiarly  gratuitous  when 
the  issue  which  the  local  court  In  fact  decided  Is  easUy  resolved. 

In  the  setting  of  the  traditional  relation  between  the  broad 
outlines   designed   by   Congress   for   the   government   of   territories 


franchise,  or  likewise  shall  hold  any  ofBce  in  any  corporation  created 
by  and  exisUng  under  the  laws  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  public  officer    , 
shall  have  done  or  suffered  any  act  which,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
law    mvolves  a  forfeiture  of  his  office,  or  any  assocUtion  or  number 
of  persons  shall  act  within  Puerto  Rico  as  a  corporation    without 
being  legally  incorporated,  or  any  corporation  does  o/ o"^^  *">  ^.^ 
which  amounu  to  a  surrender  or  forfeiture  of  its  rlgbtsand  prlM- 
leges  as  a  corporation,  or  exercises  rights  not   con^^red   by   law 
the  Attorney  General,  or  any  P^^^utlng  attorney  of  the  respective 
district  court,  either  on  his  own  InlUatlve  or  at  the  instance  of 
another  person,  mav  file  before  any  district  court  of  Puerto  Rico  a 
petition  for  an  Information  In  the  nature  of  quo  warranto  In  the 
Same  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico:  or  whenever  any  corporation. 
Sftteelf  or  through  any  other  subsidiary  or  affiliated  entity  or  agent 
exercises  rights,  performs  acts,  or  makes  contracts  in  violation  of  the 
exp^pro^vlslo^  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Puerto  Rico  or  of  any  of 
its  statutes,  the  Attorney  General  or  any  district  attorney,  either  on 
hU  own  initiative  or  at  the  Instance  of  another  person,  rn^yj-le 
betorTthe  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rlco  a  petition  for  an  ^fo ana- 
Ucn  in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto  In  the  name  °' ."^^.-PL^P'^jf. 
Puerto  Rico    and  If  from  the  allegations  such  court  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  th^re  Is  probable  ground  for  the  Vroci^\r.g.tt,^joxxTxm^j 
grVnt  the  petition  and  order  the  Information  accordingly.     Whe  ^ 
U  ipears  Vo  the  oourt  tliat  the  several  rights  of  divers  Parties  to 
the^^  office   or   franchise   may   properly  be   determined   oii   the 
same  proceeding,  the  court  may  give  leave  to  Join  aU  sucl.  persons 
m  the  same  petition,  in  order  to  try  their  respective  rights  to  such 
office  or  franchise  ^.       _  ._,..__ 

•  When  any  corporation,  by  Itself  or  through  any  other  "^'bsld  ary 
or  affiUatwl  entity  or  agent.  Is  unla*-fully  holding,  under  any  title. 
?^^^^ln  Puerto  Rico,  the  People  of  P"^««,  ^^^^  "^^  •  ^^al? 
^lon,  through  the  same  proceedings,  institute  l«»cl  In  Its  behalf 
the  coAfi5catlon  cf  such  property,  or  the  alienation  thereof  at  public 
a^t'oS  withm  I  term  of  not  more  than  6  months,  counting  from 
the  date  on  which  final  sentence  Is  rendered.  .   ^     ,».  ^   »»,^ 

"in  every  case  alienation  or  confiscation  shaU  be  through  the 
corrSxfndi^g  indemnity  as  established  In  the  law  of  eminent 
domain.' "  

'•To''^^rll^nAT^S^'^r?r:^^r.^^<^^^^^^  business  of 
buyl^^^sell'.ng  real  estate  or  be  permitted  to  hold  or  own  real 
e^ate  except  such  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
S?y  cut^he  purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  and  eveij  corpora- 
fi^^eirafter  authorized  to  engage  In  agriculture  ^f"  *>y  '^^fll 
tM  be  restricted  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  not  to  exceed  500 
a^^ofardT  and  this  provision  shall  be  held  to  prevent  any 
S^y/of  a  cor^rntlon  engaged  in  "Mpculture  from  belig^ln  any- 
wise  Interested  In  any  other  corporation  engaged  In  agncuuiire. 
S^ValtS.  however'  may   loan   fund,  «Pon  rea.-e.tat.  secuj^lty, 

and  purchase  real  estate  when  necessary  'oV^^'f^f^  ^.V^fr,  s  Vt^k 
but  thev  shall  dispose  of  real  ertate  so  obtained  within  5  years 
a«er  ^jTlnff  the  title.  Corporations  not  organized  In  Puerto 
m^  ^dTng  business  therem:  shall  be  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  this  section  po  far  as  they  are  appllcab'^.  „_,.„,,„„   „^n 

"Whether  the  restriction  operates  directly  as  a  limitation  upon 
the  DO^™  of  the  corporation  or  merely  as  a  limitation  upon  the 
SstatKe  aimbly^^wer  to  confer  corporate  privileges.  Its  effect 
Sto  re^d«?^rat*  land  ownerehlp  in  excess  of  thepr^^S^ 
JJrrSJTtmlawfur-  See  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Wldtex- 
sham.  as  Op.  A.  O.  268.  2flO-261. 


and  the  powers  of  local  legislatures  to  move  ftrely  within  those 
outlines,  the  diiOcultles  conjxired  up  against  the  view  taken  by 
the  Puerto  Rican  court  rapidly  eraponite.  The  obJe<:tlon»  urjfd 
against  It  Illustrate  vividly  the  power  of  subtle  argument  to  plvs 
an  appea:ance  of  difficulty  to  what  Is  relatively  Klmple.  The 
breadth  of  local  autonomy  reposed  by  Congress  in  the  legislaiilTe 
assembly  was  elucidated  too  recently  and  too  thoroughly  in 
Puerto  Rxco  v.  Shell  Co.  (302  U.  8.  253)  to  caU  for  rep^tlUon  here. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  opinion  In  that  case  xmderllned  the  full- 
ness of  scope  which  Congress  gave  to  Puerto  Rlco  when  it  pro- 
vided by  section  37  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1917  that  "the  legislative 
authority  shaU  extend  to  aU  matters  of  a  leglsla'.lve  character  not 

locally  inapplicable (39  Stat.  964,  48  U.  S.  C,  sec.  KU). 

Drawing  on  the  practice  of  Congress  In  Its  treatment  of  terri- 
tories throughout  our  history,  and  assimilating  that  practice  Into 
the  Puerto  Rican  situation,  the  Court  concluded  that  "The  grant 
of  legislative  power  in  respect  of  local  matters  conUlned  In  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Poraker  Act  and  continued  In  fwce  by  section  37 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1917  Is  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as 
language  could  make  It"  (302  U.  S.  261) . 

Surely  nothing  more  Immediately  touches  the  load  conoeni  or 
Puerto  Rlco  than  legislation  giving  effect  to  the  con^Tesslon^  re- 
striction on  corporate  land  holdings.  This  policy  wat.  born  of  the 
special  needs  of  a  congested  population  largely  d«'pendent  upon  tne 
land  for  Its  livelihood.'  It  was  enunciated  as  soon  as  Congress  oe- 
came  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  Uland's  pe<jple.  was  re- 
tained against  vigorous  attempts  to  modify  lt,«  and  m-as  reafBrmea 
when  Congress  enlarged  Puerto  Rico's  powers  of  self-go^-ernment. 
Surely  Congress  meant  Its  action  to  have  significance  beyond  rocre 
empty  words.  To  treat  the  absence  of  a  spcclEc  remedy  for  vio- 
lation of  the  restriction  as  an  Implied  bar  against  local  enfcroe- 
ment  measures  Is  to  Impute  to  Congrew  »  ^OK- 1" "th^ -manger 
attitude  bordering  on  dlsingenuousness.  We  refuse  to  believe  that 
Congress  was  bent  on  the  elaborate  '"^ll^ty  °'„a  brutum  fulmen. 
What  was  said  In  another  context.  Texas  *  N.  O^  R  Co^  v  «y. 
Clerks  (281  U.  8.  648.  669)  ts  apposite  here:  "The  definite  pro  ibl- 
tlon  which  Congress  Inserted  In  the  act  cannot,  therefore,  he  over- 
ridden in  the  view  that  Congress  Intended  It  to  be  iguond.  A* 
the  prohibition  was  appropriate  to  the  aim  of  Congress  ard  is 
capable  of  enforcement,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  enfcrcetnent 
was  contemplated."  The  suggestion  that  enforcement  might  ..ome 
o^y  t hroSh  quo  warranto  proceedings  by  the  Attorney  Geaeral 
of  the  United  SUtes  Is  equally  feckless.  .  _  ^  ,^  ,,„,« 

A  much  more  rational  explanation,  consistent  with  the  orifanlo 
relation  between  Congress  and  the  local  government.  Is  at  Ijand. 
S  the  Ultimate  legislative  guardian  of  the  Island-s  welfare  Con- 
ere«r confined  the  legislatures  discretion  within  the  limits  o.f  the 
MO-acre  restrlctTon.  How  this  policy  was  to  be  realized  was  for 
|??crto  Rlco  to  say.  "Local  authorities  may  ascertain  facts  and  de- 
Se  questions  upon  which  depends  aPP^P';^^*'*  "^Hl^ ..°  .  "^* 
power  much  more  conveniently  than  may  the  Congress,  i^om- 
mis-ton  V    Havcrneyer  (296  U.  8.  506.  51S-616). 

It  IS  admitted,  as.  Indeed.  In  view  of  the  Shell  case  It  could  not 
be  don'ed  that  the  remedy  here  pursued  would  have  been  available 
'  t^  the  legislative  assembly  If  that  body  had  adopted  thecongres- 
sk)nal  policy  In  a  substantive  statute  of  Its  own.  But  respor.dent 
SSitenS  hat  the  same  result  cannot  be  achieved  by  Investing  the 
S^  courts  with  jurisdiction  directly  to  enforce  the  congr«6lonal 
pol^r  such  usele^  Indirection  Is  compelled  "e'^her  by  th-,  or- 
ganic act  nor  by  any  general  consideration  underlying  the  dlstr  bu- 
!ion  of  iwwer  between  Congress  and  the  Insular  legislature^  So  long 
aL  the  legislative  assembly  acts  within  the  framework  which  Con- 
eress  has  set  up.  It  merely  avails  Itself  of  the  power  conferred  In 
Section  37  of  the  organic  act.     It  has  done  so  here. 

There  remains  for  consideration  an  objection  based  on  section  256 
of^e  JudTcial  Code  (28  U.  S.  C,  sec.  371).  That  section  vests  la 
"the  cou^  of  the  united  States.  •  •  '  exclusive  of  the  court^ 
of  the  several  States."  Jurisdiction  of  aU  suits  "for  penalties  and 
?orfeUu^s  incurred  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. "  VI  hether 
aTaw  passed  by  Congress  Is  a  "law  of  the  United  States'  depends 
on  th"  meaning  given  to  that  phrase  by  Its  context.  A  la"  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  though  enacted  by  Congress,  was  he.d  to 
be  not  a  "law  of  the  United  State*'  within  the  moaning  ofjeriUm 
250  of  th»  Judicial  Code  [Am.  Securtty  Co  v.  District  of  Coluribta 
224  U  S  491 )  Ukewl.*.  we  hold  that  section  37  of  the  organic  act 
U  not  one  of  "the  laws  of  the  United  States"  ^^^l;^"  ^^'?^"?^^"'rf 
of  section  256.  Section  37  is  peculiarly  concerned  with  local  policy 
caS  for  local  enforcement  from  which  local  f ""^'». %^'^\if  °°^ 
be  excluded  bv  a  statutory  provision  plainly  designed  for  the  pro- 
fit Ion  of  policies  having  general  application  throughout  the  UUted 
States. 


•See  Gaver  Homan  and  James.  The  Sugar  Economy  of  Puerto 
Rlc?  DD  97  132  Dlffle  Porto  Rlco:  A  Broken  Pledge,  pp^  45  88; 
?i^^leS<Klal  Problems  In  Porto  Rlco,  pp.  19-27:  Hansen.  Plamilng 
Pleagle.  Social  » '^"'^'"j*  '"  Puerto  Rlco  (Report  to  National  Re- 
SC^°"ccrml««'''l9l6;"  SmUe  Clark,  ^tc,  Porto  Rico  and 

''^rTHT:^'000%rcJ^l  H.^t.  NO.  750.  «lst  Co^..  2d  ^ 
m  «;^*    M^  cSiRiKt  Oinir    3d  sess  ;  45  Cokchissiokal  Rxcoao,  «861 
Jt  ^''NSi^^    tSi  ei  ^<l^sb4  et  ^.  8177  et  .eq.;  46  Con^ 

CKBSIOMAI.  RXCOBO.  2644.  _ 
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This  dl«eii«ton  was  climaxed  4  years  later  with  charges  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Morgan  of  mismanagement  and  allegations  that  there  waa 
«.»..H  In  an  iininin<«<»Kfiii  att^mnt  hv  QeciTSB  Dciif.  then  Democratic 


Cotnmerce  Commission  until  there  Is  common -carrier  serrlce  on  the 
river.  The  FV'dcral  barge  line  Is  now  prohibited  by  law  from  operat- 
ing except  on  the  Mississippi  and  Warrior  Rivera. 
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Othpr  objwtlorm  untrd  «t  the  bar  and  In  respondent's  brief  do 
not  call  for  pirtlcular  mention.  On  the  onJy  questions  now  before 
u«.  we  think  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  acted  within  the 
scope  of  power  validly  conferrtd  upon  it  by  the  legislative  assembly* 

The  Judgment  of  the  circiui  court  of  appeals  must  therefore  b« 
revrrsed 

Mr  Justice  McReynoIds  did  not  participate  In  the  decision  of 
UU5  case. 


Competitive  Farm  l*roducts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  29,  1940 

Mr.  JONES  ct  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  a  table 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  showing  the  quantities 
and  value  of  competitive  farm  products  during  the  entire 
ytars  of  1938  and  1939. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  paid  the  American  farmer 
to  raise  loss,  while,  at  the-  same  time,  competitive  farm  prod- 
ucts of  cheap  labor  of  foreicn  countries,  as  shown  on  the 
table  below,  have  been  brought  into  this  country.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  cannot  compete  with  the  foreign  farmer  be^atfse 
the  Amcr-.can  standard  of  living  and  cost  of  labor  arc  higher. 

Any  farmer  in  my  district,  or  any  farmer  in  America,  can 
lock  at  the  amount  of  grain  that  has  been  Imported  into  this 
country  and  check  for  himself  the  number  of  acres  of  land 
that  would  be  used  In  America  to  produce  the  quantity,  stated 
below,  that  has  been  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The 
New  Deal  reciprocal-trade  program  is  responsible. 

The  following  is  a  ILst  of  farm  products  brought  into  this 
country  from  foreign  lands  which  compete  with  the  products 
cf  tho  American  farmer: 

Imports  for  lyynsumpticn  of  specified  farm  products  into  the  United 
States  during  the  calen^iar  years  10J8  and  i9Jd 


Cattl* 

Kdihl* 

ln«H)ibl«  (for  brced- 
init). 

Mr«t  firwliirts 

CaiinMl  (mm/ 

("h«se  

K(.ra  (in  sMI) 

li  kkB  and  sk  ta^,  nw,  a- 
c*pt  furs  itolal). 

Cattle  hul«s 

8be»p&n<l  lambkins 

Pflrrc  lui  »kin«.. 

Ca-^in  ^...~.... 

Barley 

OUtH      

Whmt  (total) 

Whmt  dour 

Itarley  malt 

Hay 

rhlpkpwM.  drW 
PoUli««.  w  tut*  ot  Irtah . 

^to  

T»|»ii»«ti      ^.._... 

A1ti>«nint ....._.. 

Vt-H.*.  ituyin^i      

'ri-imt<<r«.  mnned 

H  >N.|.  w\mnnul%tturf-\ 
(''t',i\.  •insu»nuf%ettin»i 
'V'>'  %'  •  ",    unuiaoufac- 

I'lr-t. 
Kla««wit   .     ......~..... 

('Mtor  ivant.   ........... 


T'nit  of 
Quantity 


133S 


19.19 


NnmN«r 
Number. 

Pound  - . 

Pound    .. 
l'i>il!id. .. 

Down  .. 
Pound.. 


Quantity      Dollars 


quantity      Dollars 


424.000  ».  ni.nno' 

10.  iXX)       silU.  l«D, 


7M,  (100  JO.  307,  nno 
lo.ijwi     yii.ixw 


1 1^  f>*9.  noo  :*).  7M.  nno  i.v).  tm.  ooo  27. 112.  ono 

7S,  :M7.  oho  S,  3W7.  000  S5.  VvJ.  (KHi  H.  ,^^i  (HW 

4,  o<i.  000      9(0.  ono  se.  07a  ooo  12, »«.  000 

ir.Mmi)       44.  ou)       3».Hiio       57.000 

181.  WA  OUO  29.  SOi  OU)  323.  446.  <JCO  47, 05«,  (XX) 


Pound   ... 
PiRin-l    . 

.NuttltXC-  . . 

Potinil 

Busbal 

Bttsbal 

Bushal 

PcMin«1 

Pouti'l 
Ton  (2.0IX) 

Poun.l 

PlMJOil 

PMund 

Paand 

fnuiMl 

Pnun«I   .    . 
Fuutxi 

Pnliml    . . 
Hiubxl 

P'.lMi.l    , 

P'Minl    . 
puuixl    .  .     . 

nti*ti«t   . 

PuUlid   


■'•  '■■'!  mi 

j..  ■  r.  .KW 

III.  (ID 

417,IX)0' 

12«.  cm) 

7.  i»W 

3.  .*U».  000 

U.  »0.Oll) 

100,  57B.  («10 

Itt.OUU 

7, 72<.  nnn 

44.  H  Ji.  n*i 

li.ikn.oi>) 

sn.8;v.iMi 

s.a.tt.oxo 

4.V),  inio 


\  1^.000  134,  107.000 
5.  *M.  000    6J.77rt.  iim> 


4<rt.ill>l 

>.  mx) 

71. lU) 

.^  11 10 

2.  542.  000 

224.  0>» 

2.  !«.•>.  !»»•  101 

i42.uua 


I.U.  IK) 

l.V  S3-i  000 

77'i.oOO 

4.  au-J,  iki) 

10.  749.  lO) 

17.  27«J.  t»«) 

i;«i.  000 
4a.uuj 


3^0,000 

.\»1.(»)0 

I  'wi   (Ha I 


ll 


aX^MUU)'  3.  i.H.>»- 


*.  "xr;,  fii»i 

'./  !    ■v.    I     <  <  ' 


»<»l 


12,  124.000 

tf.  9«W.  Olio 

'2.  4»«.  (»»1 

NSI^.  000 

3J4.1M) 

1.  -Vlrt.  iKX) 
6.  Oiiu.  ma) 

l«.i.  000 

2,  141.000 
3M.UU0 

rs\.  1100 

.'    •<) 


«  1* ' 

."'J   '«) 

f  Ml 

•.  •.21,  <^fl) 

.MM) 

tux.  IHH 

XI 

I72.0<«) 

c|.«l 

i.  HI  ixw 

no-i 

1  vr.  ivi" 

31.  .'.Jl.  oixi    I.  '•2*'  OKI    71. 

■J«,  in«i  ««  I""'  4^  i»>0'         Ti.!*""! 

I04.  TTi.o  m  II  '•  '■•  ;l.^  (170. '»')  t'j,  *r;,  '.<i 
loi,  .lajjMi  J  ■:■.  HK  lilt, '.r*.  I  III)  <».Wi.iiii) 
ri.  4iK;,uuo)A,a^.uuo  ti  4i7,ui<o3a.viii,uuu 

II.  vt.  >M  "J.  nri.  OiXi   11.  ir.N. i»wi  Ki.'imwt 
Hi.  i/.i.  i>i.  i.  v/«.ooo  loi.flii.uju  i.*.*:.  uoo 


•Th«  impoaJtlon  of  a  ftn»  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico, 
•a  a  part  of  lh»  powar  to  (jrant  relief  ancillary  Uj  tho  main  proctrcd- 
ing  for  forfellur«  t»r  th«  corporate  prlrllrgeji.  waa  wlthm  the  icope 
of  authority  validly  confrrred  upon  It  by  the  1935  Ifjjulation. 
Compare  Store  of  lllinots  v  IUtnot$  Cent  R  Co  (33  Fed.  T2i). 
See  High.  SxtraonUaary  Legal  Reuiedlea.  aectlona  745-782. 


Imports  for  consumption  of  specified  farm  products  Into  the  United 
States  diiring  the  calendar  years  1938  and  1939 — Continued 


rnit  of 
Quantity 

193S 

1939 

Quantity 

Dollars 

1 

Quantity  i   Dolian 

1 

Potato  *tnr''h           

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

«.74^<W1 

lK\nno 

10.  9^.  000 

12.  2^«i.  CJO 

ft.  022.  (Yoy 

3. 9  A.  001) 
8,4lli.0UU 

24^000 

M  aple  sufcar  an  J  sirup 

Wool  noil.t       .     .     

3.«M.  OOO]        C31.000 
2,  2-<«.  orri    1,  I'V.'S.OOO 

7iii.oi»oi     s'.w.now 

7V1.  UOO       2tSZ  UUU 

1.7fi7.')'rO 
2.  41 2.01V) 

Wool  wa.stes 

1.270.000 

Wool  raja ..... ... 

3.322.UU0 

Prvp;irtxl  by  Divi^tioa  of  Furrifrn  TrH<le  Statistics. 


T.  V.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4),  1940 


ARTICLE   BY  DON   WHITEHEAD 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Wa5hington  Post  of  yesterday,  entitled  "T.  V.  A..  Oldest  New 
Deal  Experiment,  Closing  Seventh  Year."  The  article  is 
written  by  Mr.  Don  Whitehead,  an  Associated  Prc^s  staff 
writer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

T.   V    A..   OLDrsT  Nnv    Dual   Experib«:nt,   Closing   Strvrfrrn   YtuM — 

Tycoons  or  Industrt  See  T   V   A.  as  Symbol  or  New  Epoch 

(By  Don  Whitehead) 

Knoxvtlle.  Ttnn  .  March  30 — Tlie  New  Dral  s  »500.000,000  baby, 
thp  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  wlil  be  7  years  old  en  May  18.  and 
already  It  has  outgrown  its  romp?ers. 

Conceived  as  the  Nation's  first  major  experiment  in  planned  econ- 
omy 2  months  alter  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  became  President,  the 
Autr.crlty  has  grown  until  today  matiy  Tennessee  Valley  Inhabi- 
tants consider  it  a  vital  Icrce  In  their  lives. 

There   arc  Jew  persons  In   the   area   Ircm   the   Mississippi   Delta   to 

the  highlar.d.s  of  cast  Tennessee  not  affected  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  growth  cf  the  giant  corpcratlon  and  its  numcrotis  projicts 
Involving  p>ower  production,  navigation,  flood  control,  agriculture, 
and  social  adjustment. 

Sjmc.  from  the  lowUrrt  sharecropper  to  the  Industrl.'il  tycoon, 
think  of  T  V  A  as  a  symbol  of  a  new  era  In  which  the  historic 
Tennessee  Valley  is  having  its  face  lifted  and  its  future  carved  anew. 
paojExrr  \ni;:TrD  cy  40.000. ooo 

So  Intriguing  Is  the  giant  effort  at  regional  planning  that  40.000,- 
000  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  ccm«  to  see.  to  study, 
to  p<inder  upon  the  undertaking. 

What  the  future  will  hold,  of  course.  Is  a  highly  controversial 
subject  throughout  the  Nation,  depending  en  the  point  of  view  and 
perhaps  upon  political  alinements.  Those  who  dliect  the  course  of 
the  experiment  foresee  marginal  thousands  lifted  Into  solid  eco- 
nomic eecunty.  foil  and  forests  conaerved,  an  entire  reglcn  rehabili- 
tated commercially  and  scclally.  Some  others,  of  course,  are  leas 
optimistic. 

The  b««lc  plan  for  accomplishing  this  ambitious  program  woa  the 
unified  development  of  the  Tennessee  Ulver.  which  rl^es  in  tlie  hlllj 
of  Virt(lnia  and  North  Carolina,  winds  lazily  through  eastern  Ten- 
nessee to  course  acroM  northnii  Alabama  before  swinging  north 
through  a  tip  of  MiMiiaslppi  and  thu«  across  western  TeniieaMe  into 
Kentucky  and  tlie  Oh  o  Rivrr. 

By  a  •erlo*  of  10  big  dams  the  Authority  proposed  to  make  the 
Tennea>«e  nnvl^ablr  from  KncxvlUe  to  the  Ohtu  >aim<Mt  COO  mllea), 
control  flrods.  and  pnxiuce  electric  pu«er  All  other  activ.ties 
stemmed  from  ihene  pri'Jrcls 

It  w;w  in  1913  that  Congress  pa»s«l  the  act  u'h'.ch  launched  the 
"great  rEperimcnt"  and  Its  lU'tory-malting  activities. 

Immt-diately  after  lU  creation  T  V  A  was  plunged  into  » 
maeUtrc  m  of  controversy.  int'.'ri;al  ccnGict.  and  a  long  neriea  of 
legal  buttles  Involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  entJ'e  program. 

Hardly  hj^d  the  irk  dru-d  en  the  President  •  nicrature  approving 
the  T  V  A  Act  when  ideuhftic  T  V  A  Chairman  Ar'hur  E  Mor- 
gan was  at  odd.^  with  his  fcUow  directors.  Oavid  E.  LUleutiuU  a&4 
Harcoun  A.  Morgan. 


This  mwrnilnn  was  climaxed  4  years  Uter  with  charges  by  Dr. 
Arthtn-  Morgan  of  mismanagement  and  aUegatlons  that  there  wa« 
fraud  in  an  urwucceasful  attempt  by  George  Berry,  then  DemocraUc 
Benator  from  Tennessee,  to  obtain  damages  from  T.  V.  A  for  marble 
Unds  flooded  by  the  Authority's  Norrla  Dua  on  the  Clinch  River 
near  here. 

Subsequently  President  Roosevelt  removed  Dr.  Morgan  from  office 
for  •"contumacy,"  and  a  oongresalonai  Investigation  exonerated  the 
directors  of  any  wrongdoUig.  James  P.  Pope,  former  Senator  from 
Idaho,  was  named  as  a  director  to  succeed  A.  K-  Morgan. 

During  this  tune  T.  V.  A.  was  In  open  oonfllct  with  privately 
owned  electric  utilities  in  the  valley,  most  of  which  were  controUed 
by  the  Conunonwealth  A  Southern  Corporation. 

The  fight  over  the  legality  of  the  Authority's  power  program  and 
effort  to  set  up  a  yardstick  for  electrtc-power  rates  proceeded 
through  State  and  Federal  courU  \mtll  finally  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1938  affirmed  a  ruling  by  a  special  three- Judge  Federal  court 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  T.  V.  A.  program. 

The  internal  frlcUon,  legal  scrape,  and  congressional  debate 
over  the  New  Eteal  experiment  to  a  large  degree  obscured  the 
progress  the  Authority  was  making  during  those  formative  years. 
With  the  strife  at  an  end.  the  court  battles  won.  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  Congress  sufficiently  friendly  to  provide  appropriations, 
the  Authority  8  program  emerged  from  the  clouds  of  controversy 
as  weU  advanced 

paOJICTS    UPHELD    BT    SUPBESIS   OOUET 

So  let's  take  a  peek  at  the  sUtus  of  T.  V.  A.  on  the  eve  of  its 

seventh  birthday: 

Potoer — 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  holding  the  T.  V.  A.  projects  con- 
stitutional catapulted  the  Authority  into  the  position  of  being  one 
of  the  country's  large^-t  power  producers,  with  virtually  an  exclu- 
sive market  for  the  sale  of  Its  cheap  electricity. 

Within  a  perlcd  of  less  than  a  year  T.  V.  A.  rotinded  out  its 
power  empire  by  the  purchase  of  some  privately  owned  utilities 
controUed  by  Commonwealth  &  Soutnem.  Its  customers  In- 
creased from  a  few  thousand  to  almost  400.000.  Revenue*  boomed 
to  an  estimated  $15,000,000  annually. 

The  final  break  in  the  long  stalemate  between  the  T.  V.  A  ana 
private  utilities  came  sbout  a  year  ago  when  T.  V.  A  .  In  coop- 
eration with  valley  municipalities  and  electric  cooperatives,  agreed 
to  buy  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  properties  Ui  Tennessee  for 

$78,600,000  ^    ,,     .    ,      , 

Last  December  the  Authority  purchased  the  north  Mississippi 
electric  properties  of  the  Mls.sisslppi  Power  Co.  for  $2.000  000,  and 
last  month  arranged  to  buy  the  Alabama  Power  Co  properUes  in 
ncrth  Alabama  for  $4,100,000  ..  „^ 

Under  the  agreed  plan  the  Authority  purchased  generating  and 
transmitting  propirtles,  while  the  municipalities  and  cooperatives 
became  owners  of   the   electric -distribution   plants. 

With  the  huge  market  the  T  V.  A.  has  xmder  contract  about 
all  the  power  It  can  produce  until  the  giant  Kentucky  Dam  near 
Paducah,  Ky..  1?  completed  In  1945  or  1946. 

Sales  of  electric  appliances  reached  new  heights  During  1939 
residential  consumers  of  T  V  A.  power  purchased  ST. 072  OOO  worth 
of  appliances  Consumer  use  ol  electricity  per  residential  cus- 
tomer increased   from   104   kilowatt- hours  at  the  beginning  of   the 

year  to  113  kilowatt -hours  at  the  cloee.  at  an  average  cost  of  2.18 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

SEVEN  OF  rrs  DAMS  AEE  COMPLETED 

Flood  control — 
Already  the  Authority  has  seven  of  its  dams  completed  and  in 
operation— wn.son,  Chlckamauga.  Wheeler.  QunthersvUle.  and 
Pickwick  Landing  Dams  on  the  Termeaaee  River.  Norris  Dam  on 
the  Clinch  River  and  HJwassee  Dam  on  the  Hiwassc*  River.  TiUs 
leaves  only  the  Kentucky  Dam  at  OUbertsvUie.  Ky.,  the  Watts  Bar 
Dam,  and  the  Coulter  Shoals  Dam  near  KnoxviUe.  aU  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, to  be  completed. 

•vnien  the  chain  of  dams,  with  their  great  storage  basins,  are 
finished,  the  Tennessee  River  wlU  be  harnessed,  changed  from  a 
flowing  stream  to  a  si^rlee  of  still  lakes. 

At  fioodtlme  the  dams  wUl  take  the  crest  of  the  high  water  that 
sweeps  into  the  Ohio  River,  and  release  It  gradually.  The  Author- 
ity estunates  that  the  Tennessee,  uncontrolled,  contributes  as  mtich 
a/  25  percent  to  the  flood  crcsu  in  the  lower  Ohio  and  that  the 
dams  will  reduce  flood  crests  at  Cairo.  Dl..  and  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi from  a  to  8  feet — vital  Inches  when  the  Father  of  Waters 
Is  on  a  rampsire  ^  ^  .     ^„ 

The  nood  program,  however,  Is  not  confined  to  the  river,  but  goes 
back  to  the  land  where  the  rains  fall.  To  accomplUh  tt»l».  J^^' 
T  V  A  has  evolved  a  oooperatlTc  program  with  farmers  and  other 
Government  aKencles  for  reforestation,  crop  rotation,  and  erosion 
control  to  check  the  flow  of  water  from  tbs  land. 

Savigatlnn — 

With  completion  of  the  series  of  dams,  a  ».foot  navigable  channel 
will  be  prov;ded  from  KnoxvUle  to  the  Ohio  River 

There  U  some  traffic  already  on  the  river  by  boaU  of  shallow  draft, 
but  when  the  charuiel  reaches  its  maslmum  depth,  the  Authority 
anticipates  a  heavy  flew  of  frslght  by  rtvcr,  with  Chatianotija  as  the 
major  port, 

FuU  development  of  navigation  along  the  river  ta  contingent  to  a 
large  degree  on  port  facilities,  and  estabUsbtDent  of  joint  water-rau 
and  watCT-truck  rates  which  cannot  be  authorised  by  ths  Interstat* 


Commerce  Commission  until  there  is  common -carrier  service  on  the 
river.  The  Federal  barge  line  is  now  prohibited  by  law  from  operat- 
ing except  on  the  Mississippi  and  Warrior  Rivers. 

AUTHOKITT  KXBT8  WITH  CONCXXSS 

Jle0onal  recreation — 

The  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  into  a  vast  play- 
ground  on  a  regional  basis  is  a  future  aim  of  T.  V.  A.,  but  Congress 
must  give  the  agency  the  authority  for  this  work,  already  recom- 
mended by  President  Roosevelt. 

Under  the  plan.  T.  V.  A.  would  develop  the  lakes  for  boating,  fish- 
ing, swlnunlng.  and  other  forms  of  recreation,  with  cabins  for 
vacationists  and  park  facilities  for  tourisU. 

Norris  Irf^fcf  now  is  a  recreation  center  for  thousands  in  east  Ten- 
nessee, southeast  Kentucicy,  and  southwest  Virginia.  There  are 
1.800  txjats.  valued  at  more  than  $300  iXX),  and  ranging  from  aklffs 
to  40-foot  launches,  on  the  lake  where  once  there  were  not  more 
than  half  a  hundred  "Johnboats." 

Agriculture — 

The  gullied  and  scarred  countryside  In  the  valley  gradually  Is 
being  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  T.  V.  A.  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  as  part  of  the  Authority's  program  of  water  control 

on  the  land.  w  ^    _• 

There  are  26.000,000  acres  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  watershed,  of 
wliich  18.000.000  is  farm  land.  Of  this  tillable  soil,  7,000.000  acres 
Is  subject  to  erosion. 

To  combat  this,  the  Authority  has  engaged  in  an  intensive  pro- 
gram of  reforesUtlon.  farm  terracing,  erosion  control,  and  Im- 
proved tillage  to  conserve  the  soil  and  check  the  water. 

More  than  88.000.000  trees  have  been  planted  by  T.  V.  A.  in  co- 
operation with  C.  C.  C.  workers.  Ercslon  control  has  been  practiced 
on  94.400  acres  on  8.900  farms,  covering   1314.000  acres. 

The  problem  of  low  rtiral  Income  was  an  obstacle,  a  study  show- 
ing that  between  1833  and  1936  some  6.000  famUies  In  T.  V  A. 
reservoir  areas  had  median  net  family  cash  incomes  of  $100  to  $818 
per  year. 

Low-cost  farm  practices  were  essential,  and  T.  V.  A.  U  now  en- 
gaged In  a  program  of  (1)  research  and  demonstration  of  special 
low -cost  machinery  for  handling  soil-conservation  crops;  (2)  re- 
search and  demot^strations  of  local  processing  of  the  region's  farm 
crops;  (3)  studies  of  cooperative  business;  and  (4)  projects  relating 
to  the  effective  utilization  of  electricity. 

During  the  past  year  the  agency's  extension  service  specialists 
crnducted  775  meetings,  demonstrations,  and  schools  on  farm  and 
home  uses  of  elecUiclty.     The  meetings  were  attended  by  24.517 

I>eople.  ,^  .,^. 

Such   is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  it  nears  Its  seventh 

anniversary.  

New  York's  Stake  in  Forestry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  1   ilegi»lative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


LETTER  FROM  R.  M.  EVANS 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Evans. 
Regional  Forester,  in  regard  to  the  forest  and  timber  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UmriD  Statts  Dtpartment  or  AoRicTn,TtrK«. 

Forest  Seevtce. 
Washington.  D.  C„  March  23.  1940. 

KEW  YORK'S  STAKE  IN  rOREBTRT 

(By  R    M.  Evans) 

N^w  York  as  you  know,  hsu  a  real  sUke  In  forestry.  Farm  ««od- 
lots  and  other  privately  owned  commercial  tlmberlsnds  cover  shout 
40  percent  of  its  area.  The  forest  problem,  involving  the  b«t  man- 
agemrnt  of  these  lands  and  the  re*,urceB  produced  from  them.  Is 
of  direct  interest  to  the  owners  In  addition,  hundreds  of  ndus- 
trlei  tnKle-  and  carriers,  who  use  or  handle  W'^fJ^nd  water  In  one 
form  or  another,  are  affected  by  the  extent  and  profit  with  which 
supplies  of  forest  ruw  msterlals  are  produced  In  the  State. 

New  Tork'«  extensive  forest  lands  play  an  Important  part  in  tho 
maintenance  of  Income  and  of  supplies  of  raw  materJaU  for  forest- 
deoendent  communities,  the  protection  of  domcstU!  waUr,  the 
2S^1  Sf  iS^^nable  .tream*^flow  throughout  U^e  BtateJLhe  r.- 
duction  of  soil  erosion,  the  maintenance  or  Increase  In  productive 
ca^ty  of  Und,  and  ths  allsvlatioo  of  t*x  dcUnqu«icy  through 
good  land  use  planning. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Alrh<-t"„'h  New  Tork  tlmberland  owners  hove  made  pome  progress 


Before  he  could  get  a  crack  at  us.  we  went  down  to  censxis  head- 
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Question.  Suppose  tlu>  enumerator 
to  ani»wer?     What  then? 


asks  questions  we  don't  want 


In  Jantiary  of  this  year.  United  States  exports  to  South  America 
were  more  than  twice  the  exporU  of  January   1930.     To  Mexico 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Alfhri';th  Tfrm  York  timberland  owners  hove  made  fome  progrew 
Jn  the  rdoptlon  of  nound  forest  practices,  jurthcr  safeguards  ar« 
•tin  needed  IT  the  State's  econcmy  Is  to  continue  to  be  favorably 
affected  by  ber  forests.  Moreover,  conditions  In  other  States  form 
a  cumulative  problem  cf  natlcnnl  tcope.  In  his  last  rrport.  Mr. 
Sllcox  pfJlnts  out  that  we  have  talten  our  frrcats  for  granted  too 
lon(j  and  are  fared  with  a  crisis  that  requires  joint  private  and 
public  action  If  w  are  to  Insure  adequate  resources  to  meet  local 
And  BftUoDai  social  and  econo.-nlc  needs  I  believe  you  will  b« 
tatarectcd  in  the  nolutmns  he  uu^gests  through  Otafe  and  National 
■Mto  In  this  problem  whJrh  htrm^  so  Rreat  and  fraught  with  no  much 
natlofial  public  Interest  that  private  effort  alone  may  not  secure 
the  drnlrrd  results. 

In  reviewing  this  report,  you  will  probably  want  to  recall  seme 
of  the  cooperative  work  being  dene  in  New  York  by  th?  United 
8talp»i  Ftareat  Service,  such  as  the  technical  and  financial  aid 
Hvath»We  each  year  to  your  Director  of  Lands  and  Fjrests  for 
Jlre  prevention  and  the  production  of  forest-planting  stock.  Also 
working  with  him.  help  Is  given  private  timberland  owners  In 
developing  management  practices  designed  to  put  their  resources 
on  a  FKrrmanent  and  profitable  basis  As  an  example,  the  Forest 
Service  made  the  basic  resource  crul.'w  on  which  the  operations  of 
the  Tioga  Woodland  Owners  Association,  Inc..  were  established. 
It  la  ccKiperatlng  with  State  agencies  in  operating  th»  first  forest- 
farming  unit  under  the  Norrls-E>oxey  Act,  located  In  Es.v»x  County. 
N  Y  In  the  interest  of  general  icecat  Improvement,  tha  Service 
cooperates  in  the  supervision  of  the  activities  of  32  C.  C.  C.  camps 
engaged  m  forestry  work  In  the  State. 

TUe  Forest  Service  maintains  and  operates  the  Northeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  with  heartquarters  at  New  Haven.  Conn. 
This  orj?anlzatlon  cooperates  with  State  agencies  In  forest  re- 
search It  has  under  way  the  project  dealing  wl^h  cooperative 
macacement  and  utilization  at  Cocperstown.  N.  Y..  referred  to 
on  page  13  of  the  foresters  report.  It  has  made  an  analysis  of 
the  for«it  resource*  on  the  Individual  properties  of  the  members, 
and  marks  the  trees  to  be  cut  by  a  system  designed  to  Improve 
the  quality  and  growth  rate  of  the  stand.  Techniques  developed 
at  Co<>perstown  have  attracted  widespread  interest  and  have 
served  as  model  for  a  new  forestry  cooperative  recently  established 
In  the  vicinity  of  Siiratoga  Springs  In  January  1940.  an  analysis 
of  outlets  available  for  forest  products  from  a  spjeciflc  economic 
unit  m  the  whlte-plne  reglcn  cf  northeastern  New  York  was  begun 
with  funds  obtained  vinder  the  NorrLs-Doxey  Cooperative  P'ann- 
Forrstry  Act. 

Forest  planting  ranks  as  a  major  forestry  activity  In  New  York. 
In  this  field,  the  s*atlon  Is  studying  methods  of  establishing  hard- 
woods and  desirable  mixtures  of  hardwoods  and  softwoods  on  the 
Chenango  Experimental  Forest  rear  Norwich.  N  Y..  an  area  made 
available  by  cooperation  from  the  State  conservation  department. 

The  Plnch-Pruyn  Experimental  Poorest,  near  Newcomb.  N.  Y..  is 
managed  under  cooperative  agreement  with  Cornell  University  and 
Finch-Pruyn  &  Co.  Htre  several  phases  of  a  large-scale  study  of 
forest  management  of  the  spruce-dr  and  northern  hardwoods  tj^es 
are  being  made. 

The  Northeastern  Station  is  directing  Investigations  In  eastern 
New  York  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.  A  survey  has  been 
coroplcted  on  Buffalo  Creek,  and  work  on  the  upper  Susquehanna 
watersl\ed  la  now  in  progress.  Prelinxlnary  examination  has  also 
been  nutde  of  a  local  flood  problem  on  WalkiU  Creek. 

R.  M.  EvAMs,  Regional  Forester. 


The  1940  Census 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  1   ilegislatixx  day  of  Monday.  March  4) .  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register  cf  March  29,  1940.  printed  under  the  head- 
ing. "What  to  Do  When  Census  Man  Knocks." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rtccrd.  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Des  Moines  Re>;lster  of  March  29.  1940) 
What  to  Do  When  G^ensits  Mam  Knocks 
Starting   next   Tuesday,    the   censva   man    wQl    be   knocking   on 
doors  all  oTer  the  United  States.     U  you  want  to  be  prepared  for 
him.  this  article  will  help. 

A  census  of  the  census  uuui  sliows  be  caa  take  It^  as  well  as 
dish  U  out. 


Before  he  could  get  a  crack  at  us.  we  went  down  to  census  head- 
quarters at  the  old  Federal  Dulldmg  and  put  Ross  Ewlng.  census 
director  for  Des  Moines  and  western  Iowa,  on  the  spot. 

HI    WAS    VNOAinrTTO 

Here's  what  Ewlni?.  r-jrprised  but  undaunted,  replied  when  he  w?.s 
quizzed  about  the  census  he  and  his  assuiaats  wUl  conduct  start- 
ing Tuerdny. 

Question  To  b<^tn  with.  Mr  Ewlni?,  how  sre  we  to  know  whether 
the  guy  who  comes  to  the  door  Isn't  a  drputy  sherlfl,  a  bill  col- 
lector, or  a  fraternity  brother  from  Iowa  City? 

An-'wer.  The  census  enumerator  has  oCicial  credentials  which  he 
will  show  If  he  is  asked. 

Question    Should  we  ask? 

Answer.  Sure.  If  there's  any  doubt  in  your  minds. 

Que:itlon.  How  much  of  our  very  valuable  time  will  be  take.  If  we 
are  average  housewives — If  we  were  housewives? 

Answer    About   15  minutes. 

Question    Should  we  give  h!m  a  clrar  or  a  highball? 

Answer.  You  can  o^cr  such,  but  the  census  enumerator  will  not 
accept  He  will  not  mind,  however,  if  he  is  offered  a  place  where 
he  can  sit  down  and  open  hia  enumerator's  book — it's  about  the 
size  of  a  pillow  case. 

Question.  This  stuff  we  tell  him — Is  It  on  the  q.  t. — strictly 
between  us  and  Cncle  Sam? 

Answer  Sure.  To  divulge  census  Information  would  cost  the 
enumerator  up  to  •1.000.  or  2  years  In  Jail,  or  both.  But  he 
averages  100  names  a  day  and  wouldn't  remember  any  particular 
case,  anyhow. 

Qxiesticn.  How  do  we  know  that  the  Income-tax  people  or  the 
O-men  will   not  check  back  on  us  through   these  censxis  reports? 

Answer.  The  reports  are  available  only  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
and  no  other  agency  Is  permitted  to  see  them  for  purposes  cf 
taxation.  Investlgatlcn.  or  regulation. 

Question.  O.  K      Now,  what  will  the  enumerator  want  to  know? 

Answer.  First  off.  he'll  ask  whether  the  home  Is  owned  or  rented, 
and  what  the  valuation  or  rent  Is.  Then  he'll  ask  the  name  of 
every  person  In  the  household  and  relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
house. 

He'll  ask  about  the  sex.  color,  age,  marital  status,  education, 
birthplace,  and  citizenship  of  each 

Next  hell  inquire  where  the  family  lived  on  April  1.  1935  That's 
to  get  some  sort  of  a  check  on  migration  trends,  particularly 
among  such  people  as  the  du.n  bowlers,  and  the  like. 

AMOUNT  OF  WOSK 

He'll  ask  how  many  over  the  age  of  14  are  working  In  private 
industry,  or  are  doing  nonemergency  work  for  the  Oovernment. 
how  many  hours  each  worked  dtirlng  the  preceding  week,  and 
how  many  weeks  In  1939. 

Then  will  come  a  few  questions  about  anybody  working  for  W.  P.  A., 
C.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  A.,  and  so  on.  how  long  they've  been  looking  for  work 
or  have  been  on  these  emergency  Jobs  up  to  March  1940. 

He'll  aiso  ask  about  these  who  neither  are  working  nor  seeking 
woik — whether  they're  keeping  house,  going  to  school,  or  what. 

WHAT  INDXTSTRY? 

Hell  ask  about  the  tjrpe  of  work  each  does,  what  kind  of  Industry 
he  works  In.  what  class  of  worker  he  Is — that  Is,  whether  he's  a 
salaried  employee,  an  employer,  and  so  on. 

Finally  he'll  Inquire  about  the  amount  of  Income  In  1939. 

(Secretary  of  Conunerce  Harry  Hopk:n.>  recently  ruled  that  any 
person  may.  If  he  wishes,  write  the  answer  to  the  Income  question  on 
a  blank  without  appending  his  signature  and  give  It  to  the  entuner- 
ator  to  he  mailed  by  him  to  the  Census  Bureau  In  Washington.) 

Question.  Is  that  all  he'll  ask  u.s? 

Answer.  That's  all.  except  in  certain  cases.  For  statistical  pur- 
poses, the  Government  Is  asking  5  percent  of  the  population  some 
supplementary  questions— every  fourteenth,  twenty-ninth,  fllty- 
ftfth.  and  slxty-etghth  person  enumerated. 

Question    What  do  these  additional  questions  deal  with? 

Answer  The  enumerator  will  ask  about  the  place  of  birth  of  the 
p)er?on"s  father  and  mother  and  what  was  the  mother  tongue  spoken 
in  th°  hom.e  during  chliclhcod. 

He'll  ask  whether  the  person  Is  a  veteran  of  the  United  States 
military  forces  and  what  the  serrice  was.  If  the  person  Is  not  a 
veteran,  the  enumerator  wlU  ask  If  he  Is  related  to  a  veteran. 

SOCIAL  srcmrrr 

Then  there's  a  social  security  question — whether  the  person  has 
a  social-security  number  and  whether  social-security  dtductions 
were  made  In  1939. 

For  people  pa^t  the  age  of  14  there  Is  a  work  question  dealing 
with  the  U5ual  occupation,  the  tLJual  industry,  and  the  usual  class 
of  work  done. 

Finally,  women  who  are  or  have  been  married  will  be  asked 
whether  they  were  married  more  th.in  once,  their  age  at  first  mar- 
rlacje.  and  the  total  ntunber  cf  children  born. 

Question.  And  that's  all? 

Answer.  Yep 

Question    What  If  we're  net  h?me  when  the  enumerator  comes? 

Answer.  If  nobody's  heme  the  enumerator  will  Inquire  from  a 
neighbor  how  many  persons  are  In  the  family,  leave  the  proper 
number  of  lines  In  his  book,  and  come  back  some  other  time  If 
he  still  can't  connect,  he'll  leave  a  self-addressed  card  on  which 
the  person  can  state  what  hour  and  day  he  Is  av&ll&hle.  Tliere'U 
be  no  fooc-Ua-the-door  bu&inessw 
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Question.  Suppose  th<>  enumerator  asks  questions  we  don't  want 
to  anrwer?     What  then? 

Answer.  We  never  threaten  penaltlea.  If  the  entunerator  can't 
■ell  himself,  he  rails  in  his  &quad  leader,  then  his  supervisor.  I've 
Derer  known  a  case  where  the  p>rrson  finally  refused  to  answer 

Question.  Mr.  Ewlng.  why  Is  all  this  escttement  about  the  cur- 
rent oenstis? 

Answer  There,  gents.  yru*%'e  got  me.  "Hie  population  census  has 
been  held  (tnce  1790.  the  manufacturen*  oemus  aioce  1810,  and  the 
•frleulttiral  census  since  1840. 


Below  the  Rio  Grande 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  1  ileffukitive  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  LEON  PKAESON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  publifhed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RicoRD  a  very  Interesting  article  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Leon 
Pearson,  columnist,  entitled  "Below  the  Rio  Grande."  with 
a  subtiUe  "Hollywood  Has  Upset  Latins'  Respect  for  Our 
Democracy." 

The  motion -picture  producers  gave  to  millions,  no  doubt, 
a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Senate  when  they 
filmed  and  released  a  motion  picture  entitled  "Mr.  Smith 
Goes  to  Washington";  but  apparently  they  have  not  provided 
a  laugh  for  the  State  Department,  which  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  create  more  friendly  feelings,  respect,  and  increased 
trade  in  the  Latin  American  countries,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pearson. 

The  clipping  to  which  I  refer  was  taken  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald,  issue  of  Sunday.  March  31,  1940. 

As  Mr.  Pearson  has  so  truthfuUy  said,  by  the  distribution 
of  this  motion  picture  in  the  coimtries  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  "Hollywood  has  put  a  kink  in  the  good-neighbor 
policy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  RroDRD,  as  follows: 

BSLOW    THE   aiO    CUJUiDK—UOU^Y-WOOD    HAS    UFSET   LATINS'    SISPBCT    FOB 

OUR   DCMOCRACT 

(By  Leon  Pearson) 

Hollywood  has  put  a  kink  In  the  good-neighbor  policy.  South 
of  the  border,  thev  used  to  think  North  American  democracy  was 
the  paragon  of  prVfecUon.  Every  gringo  had  told  them  so.  But 
now  they  are  polng  to  the  movies  and  getting  othor  Ideas. 

Mr  Smith  Goes  to  Waahlnjjton  Is  now  being  distributed  through- 
out Latin  America,  and  with  harsh  results.  The  Latin  audiences 
are  suddenly  led  to  believe  that  the  Government  In  Washington 
is  occupied  only  with  venality,  corruption,  and  Intrigue. 

Diplomats  in  V^'ashlnglon.  who  know  the  United  States  Senate 
better  than  Hollywood  docs,  are  alarmed  over  n-ports  from  Latin 
America  After  "seeing  the  picture,  audiences  are  exclaiming.  "So 
this  is  your  much  vaunted  democracy.  You  speak  scornfully  of 
our  revolutions,  but  look  at  the  scandalous  things  in  your  own 

Grovemment."  ^  ^     ,    .,.,  ... 

Offlcials  here  are  disturbed  Tbey  know  that  the  Latins  get  ac- 
quainted With  the  United  States  principally  through  the  nims; 
that  voung  Brazilian  Rlrls  beg  to  study  English  so  they  can  under- 
stand  what  Clark  Gable  is  saying  to  Vivien  Leigh 

Conferences  on  the  question  have  led  to  the  decision  that  Holly- 
wood must  be  brought  in  on  the  carpet.  Knowing  that  the  Latin 
American  market  Is  now  the  largest  foreign  outlet  Hollywcwd  has, 
oIBcials  intend  to  point  out  that  a  big  responsibility  goes  with  the 

big  market.  ^,         ,  ,  .  * 

The  point  wUl  bo  made  that  the  "Mr.  Smith  film  plays  right 
Into  the  hands  of  NaEl-Pasclst  propagandlsW.  who  have  been  the 
principal  foes  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  In  I^tln  America. 

Some  kind  of  pan-American  trade  scheme  wUl  have  to  be  de- 
vised to  break  a  s»rlous  economic  Impasse.  Even  before  the  war 
broke  we  were  selling  Latin  America  far  more  than  we  bought. 
That  created  for  them  an  vinfavorable  balance  of  trade  and  a 
troublesome  exchange  shortage.  Now  It  Is  won*  Since  Septem- 
ber we  have  trrnicndously  increased  our  exports  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica." And  more  than  ever  they  are  icratching  arotind  for  dollars  to 
make   paj-mcnt. 


Zn  Janti&ry  cf  this  year.  United  States  exports  to  Soutb  Amerlc* 
were  more  than  twice  tha  exporU  of  January  1939.  To  Mexico 
and  Central  America  the  increase  was  more  than  33  peroeot. 

The  trend  continued  in  Febrtiary.  During  that  month  last  yeer. 
we  sold  BrazU  •6.000.000  worth  of  goods,  this  year  the  agurs  was 
•  10.000.000.  The  increase  with  Argentina  was  even  greater,  and 
with  Chile,  greater  still.  Today.  Chile  Is  Uktng  60  percent  of  her 
ImporU  from  the  United  SUtee.  as  against  2b  percent  a  year  ago. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  make  payment  for  such  Imports, 
One  Is  to  borrow  the  dollars  and  the  other  Is  to  create  them  by 
•ales  to  the  United  State*.  Ths  borrowing  Is  only  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  at  present  the  principal  lending  agency — Export- 
Import  Bank — Is  not  In  a  position  to  make  any  substantial  credits 
to  Latin  America.  True,  the  bank  has  jiut  got  a  fresh  •IOC  000.000 
from  Congress,  but  already  three-fourths  of  it  has  been  earmarked 
for  non -Latin  countries. 

The  other  Is  far  more  sound.  nameL .  to  take  more  prodU'.-ts  from 
Latin  America. 

When  Ambassador  Najera  came  back  from  Mexico  and  resumed 
dlFctisslons  with  Secretary  Hull,  conjecture  centered  around  the 
reported  settlement  with  Sinclair.  But  there  was  another  phase  of 
their  discussions,  as  yet  unreported, 
Hull  asked  Najera.  In  effect,  how  about  international  arbitration? 
The  moot  question  was  whether  President  Cardenas  had  closed 
the  door  on  arbitration,  or  had  left  It  open  a  crack.  In  a  press  In- 
terview 2  months  ago.  Cardenas,  without  waiting  for  a  United  States 
proposal  of  arbitration,  declared  be  would  have  none  of  It. 

But  this  was  not  an  official  declaration,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment here  took  no  official  cognlrance.  But  they  did  want  to  know 
how  much  the  President  of  Mexico  really  meant  what  he  said.  So 
they  a.skpd  Najera  to  find  out. 

He  brought  back  an  answer  which  In  Hull's  opinion  still  leaves 
the  door  open  a  crack.  Result  probably  will  be  a  proposal  for  Inter- 
national arbitration  under  the  Washington  treaty  of  1929.  Mean- 
time the  Sinclair  discussions  are  making  no  progress  whatever. 


The  Silver  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE  ' 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  1  ileffisiative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HKNRY  H.  HEIMANN 


Mr,  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congre3ssional  Record  the 
article  by  Henry  H.  Heimann  in  the  March  15.  1940,  Monthly 
Business  Review  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men, 
entitled  "Our  Silver  Program." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Otrx   Bn.VEB    PBOGSAM 

LsKt  months  review,  carrying  certain  observations  about  the  gold 
Inflow  Into  this  country  and  Its  effects  on  our  economic  and  financial 
Situation,  brotight  a  niuiber  of  approving  letters  and  some  requests 
for  comments  on  the  si h-er- buying  policy  of  this  country.  At  the 
time  of  its  adopUon  in  1934  I  wrote  that  "the  use  of  silver  cannot  be 
objected  to  if  it  is  utilized  on  a  market-price  basis.  To  try  to 
establish  a  ratio  out-of -market  as  between  silver  and  gold  Indicates 
poor  Judgment." 

The  re.sults  of  the  silver-purchase  program  bear  witness  to  the  poor 
Judgment    exercised.     Witness    the    record. 

Tlie  law  requires  the  Treattiry  to  buy  silver  until  It  has  achieved 
either  of  the.se  two  objectives:  (a)  Succeeded  In  lifting  the  price  of 
Silver  to  Jl  29  an  ounce,  or  (b)  accumulated  silver  In  quantity  equal 
to  one-third  of  our  gold  stocks 

Despite  our  buying  since  1934  of  $900,000,000  worth  of  foreign 
silver — not  including  purchases  of  American-mined  silver — the  price 
of  silver  Is  still  not  $1  29  an  ounce.  As  this  U  written  it  is  around 
35  cents  an  ounce. 

Despite  our  buying  since  1934  of  $900,000,000  worth  of  foreign 
silver — not  including  purchases  of  American -mined  silver — we  are 
farther  from  the  one-third-must -be-silver  goal  than  we  were  when 
we  started,  because  otir  gold  Inflow  has  been  greater  than  otir  silver 
buying. 

What  Is  the  solution?  Discontinuance  of  the  forelgn-sllver-buy- 
Ing  program  U  part  of  the  answer.  If  we  feel  It  is  advauUgectJS — 
as  good  business  or  good  politicc — to  subsidize  our  domestic  silver 
industry,  let  us  at  least  diaconUnue  foreign  silver  purchases.  Con- 
trary to  the  claims  of  the  policy's  advocates  in  1934,  benefits  have 
not  been  realized.  China  went  off  the  silver  standard,  ostensibly 
because  of  our  program's  effects  on  Its  flnanclal  set-up.  Instead  at 
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being  aided  by  It     And  whatever  purchasing  power 


has  been  devel- 


Thls  Information  is  given  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Orange 
V<&s    &1v»va    >>M>n    nonnartlsan    In    Its    aooroach    to    this    ouestlnn. 
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As  this  table  shows,  during  the  fiscal  years  of  1938  and  1939,  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  spent  $30.479 ,i  13  in  buying  up 
sumluses  of  the  comnaodiUes  listed  In  the  table.    During  the  2  years 


In  support  of  this  statement,  let  me  cite  the  fact  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1934,  we  exported  8.360.000  bales  c« 
cotton.     During  the  fiscal  year  ending  July   1.   1939.  our  export* 
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b«tnf  aided  by  It  And  whatever  purchaalnf  power  has  been  derel- 
cpcd  abroad  by  our  «il*«r-buylng  program  ha«  come  at  the  expenae 
of  the  American  people  who  provided  the  funds  which  bought  that 
foreign  •Uver.  ,     ^     ^.  , 

The  bill  now  before  Congress,  which  would  caU  a  halt  to  this 
program  of  foreign  silver  buyix^g,  deserves  the  support  of  Azx^rlcan 

buaiiM  ' 


Reciprocal-Trade  Afirreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 


OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESEXTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   LOUIS   J.   T.\BEB 


Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Louis  J.  Taber,  published  in  the  April  issue  of  the  National 
Orange  Monthly: 

(From  the  National  Orange  Monthly  for  April   1940) 
Bkistuno   Pacts   Psovx  thk  Pallact   or  thb  Trade  Acm:ements 

Act — National    Mastd    Tabkr    Maashals    Unanswtjlablk    Abcxj- 

Miorrs  BxvoaB  a  Committxk   Heaxino  at  Wasmikcton 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  March 
4.  Louis  J.  Tabcr.  master  of  the  National  Grange,  made  a  statement 
bristling  with  facU  Intended  to  prove  that  the  workings  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  have  not  been  beneficial  to  agriculture 

One  of  the  arresting  features  of  his  statement  was  to  the  effect 
th!M  our  competitive  Imports  of  agricultural  comn»oditles  displace 
more  than  33  000,000  acres  on  Anwrlcan  farms.  This,  according  to 
the  grange  spokesman,  amounts  to  more  than  the  reduction  In 
acreage  that  has  been  brought  about  since  1933  In  connection  with 
the  com  and  cotton  control  programs,  which  aggregates  29,401.000 
acres. 

"Thus."  Bald  Mr  Taber.  "we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  yuise  of  soil  con?er\-atlon.  paying  the  farmers  of 
the  country  approximately  8SOO.000.000  a  year  to  reduce  acreage 
production,  while  permitting  and  even  encouraging  competitive 
Imports  of  farm  products  valued  at  the  same  amount.  '  The  full 
text  of  Mr  Taber's  statement  was  as  follows: 

In  appearing  before  the  Finance  Committep.  I  want  to  make  It 
cl«^ar  that  the  National  Grange  continues  Its  opposition  to  the 
renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreementa  Act  for  another 
period  of  3  years.  Before  the  Ways  and  Mean.s  Committee  on  the 
25th  of  January,  the  views  of  the  National  Grar.ge  were  presented 
In  an  extended  brief  To  conserve  the  time  of  the  commiaee.  we 
but  reemphaslzc  seme  of  the  compelling  reasons  why  this  act 
Bhould    not   be   continued. 

We  oppose  the  pas&age  of  this  legislation  In  Its  present  form  for 
Elx  genrral  reasons: 

1  Since  this  act  was  passed,  the  experts  of  agricultural  conuncdl- 
tles  have  been  reduced  and  the  Importation  cf  competitive  iarm 
products  has  been  increased. 

2.  The  general  effect  of  reciprocal  treaties  and  the  legislation  itaelf 
has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  agricultural  price  level,  and 
reduced  farm  income 

S.  This  legislation  has  reduced  Import  duties  and  ciistoms  receipts. 
It  violates  the  constltutlcnal  provision  that  revenue  legislation 
should  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

4  It  affects  both  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  a  responsibility 
belonging  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

5  These  trade  agreements  are  In  fact  treaties,  and  as  such  violate 
the  constitutional  requirement  which  calls  for  ratiflcAtion  by  the 
i:'ntted  States  Senate. 

6  With  the  adoption  of  acreage  llniltatlcn  for  the  farmer  and 
wage  and  hour  restrictions  In  labor  and  Industry  we  should  not 
permit  importations  from  comitrles  where  wages  are  lower  cr  hours 
are  longer,  or  where  the  farmers  have  no  limitations  on  production. 

We  want  to  make  It  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  attitude  of  the 
National  Orange  on  this  question  is  net  a  matter  of  recent  develop- 
ment. Under  a  former  administration  the  Grange  opposed  the 
reciprocal-treaty  program  between  the  Fnltcd  States  and  Canada 
becntiae  we  were  convinced  that  It  wotUd  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  farmer.  In  1934  when  this  legislation 
was  pending  before  Congress  we  registered  oxir  oppos'tlon  because  It 
was  feari-d  that  It  would  work  out  to  the  dl.<«dvant»ge  of  the  Ameri- 
can producers.  In  1937  the  Orange  registered  a  protest  before  both 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee  agaln.«t 
the  eztexislon  of  the  provtolons  of  the  act  at  that  time. 

For  many  years  the  National  Grange  has  continuously  and  unanl- 
motialy  declared  In  faror  of  the  American  market  for  the  American 
(armar  to  tlM  Umlt  ot  hU  capacity  to  efficiently  supply  the  sam«. 


This  Information  Is  given  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Orange 
baa  alwajrs  been  nonpartisan  In  Its  approach  to  this  question. 
Our  resolutions  are  adopted  at  the  annual  conventions,  with  dele- 
gates present  from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West; 
and  our  position  on  ^>>'»  question  has  always  been  approved  In  an 
oTcrwhelxnlng  manner.  For  more  than  50  years  the  Grange  has 
led  the  fight  for  tariff  Justice.  Otir  fathers  demanded  "tariff  for 
all  or  tariff  for  none."  When  the  Farm  Board  legislation  was 
being  enacted,  the  Grange  appealed  to  this  body  to  Include  the 
export  debentu'-e  or  some  other  method  of  bringing  tariff  Justice 
to  agrictilture.  At  our  last  annual  session,  held  at  Peoria,  111 .  in 
November,  the  Grange  again  went  on  record  In  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  trade-treaty  program  In  Its  present  form.  We  are 
glad  to  note  tiiat  every  farm  organization  Is  now  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  this  act  without  some  type  of  corrective  amendment. 

As  advocates  of  the  trade-agreements  program  have  placed  so 
much  emphasis  on  the  Importance  of  our  export  market,  and  have 
minimized  the  disastrous  effects  of  competitive  Imports,  we  feel  It 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trade-agreenoenta 
program  has  not  increa£«d  the  perccnt.-ige  that  otxr  faraa  exjjorts 
have  to  the  total  value  of  goods  shipped  abroad.  In  1934  %tie  per- 
centage of  agricultural  to  totiJ  exp»jrt«  was  32.1.  After  6  years  of 
reciprocal  treaties,  according  to  the  latest  data  available,  our  agri- 
cultural exports  for  1939  were  but  21  percent  of  tlie  total,  the 
lowest  In  the  entire  history  of  the  Republic  On  the  other  hand. 
Agricultural  Imjxjrts  remained  at  approximately  50  jjercent  of  the 

total  m  value  of  all  goods  imported  Into  the  United  States. 

AGGRAVATES    rAXM-SLTIPLCS    PEOB1.EM 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  surp!u.s  problem  has  been  the  most 
difficult  with  which  American  agnculttire  has  been  faced  .since  the 
close  of  the  World  War.  In  our  efforts  to  solve  this  question.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Acrlctiltural  Marketing  Act  cf  1929.  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  and  the  various  subsequent  acts  that  were 
passed  In  this  connection  It  stands  to  rtason  that  this  problem 
cannot  be  solved,  but  that  It  will  l>e  aggravated  by  Imjxirtlug  for- 
eign surplus  of  com[>€titive  farm  commodities  and  plhng  them  on 
top  cf  the  American  surpluses. 

In  appraising  the  workings  cf  the  Trade  Agreement-5  Act  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farm  population,  it  will  be  recalled  that  in  1933 
Mr.  Roosevelt  made  an  address  in  Baltimore,  during  the  course  of 
which  he  declared: 

"I  know  of  no  effec*lve  excessively  high  tariff  duties  on  farm 
products  I  do  not  Intend  that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered.  To 
do  so  would  ba  Inconsistent  with  my  entire  farm  program,  and 
every  farmer  knows  It  and  will  not  be  deceived." 

Nevertheless,  the  tariff  has  been  reduced  on  approximately  200 
items  coming  under  the  agricultural  schedule.  In  numerous  In- 
stances the  rates  have  been  reduced  on  commodities  of  which  we 
have  troublesome  surpluses.  While  the  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration has  been  buying  up  these  surpluses  in  an  effort  to  stabilize 
the  price  level,  the  Department  of  State,  In  one  trade  agreement 
after  another,  has  been  lowering  the  duties  on  Items  that  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  been  buying  and  distributing 
among  families  on  relief  With  the  permission  of  the  Chairman, 
I  shduld  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a  table  giving  a  list 
of  18  selected  commtxUUes  having  a  bearing  on  this  question. 

Purchase  of  selected  agricultural  commodities  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
CommodifWo  Corporofion,  and  imports  of  those  commodities,  fiscal 
years   iyJ6  aid   1Jj9 


Imports 

:ity 

Qoatitity 
purchased 

.Vmonnt 
spent 

Commo. 

Quantity 

Value 

Applts,  fresh 

bu.«hels  . 

mso.m: 

$4,97H.<»1« 

52,ono 

190,000 

Ii.ets      

pounds  . 

ir.8.VS,2fi6 

149,  XS3 

1,000 

{') 

l'abbae« 

_ do... 

152.706.  155 

1,  562,  5.0 

3W.0UO 

8.000 

Carrots 

_ do... 

7,Ali.U50 

7i3T9 

270.000 

3,000 

C  aiil  i  (lower.  .„__ 

„ do... 

7ia.576 

17.  %H 

30,000 

1.000 

r.'l.ry  

do... 

30,  :j»l,  aiO 

3Sl,S*4 

06,000 

3.000 

(ht-t-se . 

_ do  .  . 

3,  445,  SOD 

478.211 

na  167.  rmo 

23.S&i.000 

F.gjts - 

dosen.. 

11,319.*» 

2,26ft.«M 

551.  nno 

106.000 

Kush        

pounds.. 

3,6".3« 

anxsM 

65R.  us.  ono 

CO.  2.n  IXM 

Grapefruit 

do.  . 

188.44l,Jin 

X  534, 313 

li  T53. 1*10 

1M.U« 

(in«i>es 

do  ... 

15.830,S3S 

3ia,4SJ) 

«  771.000 

l.U5U,UUU 

Milk,  fluid 

galloos  . 

18.440,*47 

4.229.M9 

22,000 

5.000 

rea.<i 

Canned  .. 

fSSM 

864,  lU 

«,ooaono 

1. 427.780 
13Z813 

•l.filO.OflO 
4.  61  A.  01 « 

165.000 

Drifd 

pounds 

1S.1.G0I) 

Krwh        

_ do    . 

77.  wo 

XSK 

4.5h2,000 

223.000 

Totauitts;  White... 

bushels 

&  570, 548 

4.386,457 

•1,807.100 

1.444,000 

Kauioj    

pounds 

9aiM,000 

%  137.  251 

825,000 

02.0(1) 

Ki<v.  initle'l    

do 

85.iM4  000 

2,861.307 

•137.034,000 

2.304.000 

Toniatties:  FYesb.. 

do 

»,  741.815 

465.250 

1  130.602,000 

1033,000 

>Votat  ifrral 

do 

10i.55a5u0 

l,(Ki517 

1           <') 

(') 

Total 

30.479.112 

1 

0-.^  208. 000 

1 

>  Not  avAiUbl«. 

>  fubic  ff*t. 

>  Poun'ls. 

•  Includ«>.s  seed  potatoes. 

•  Broken  rioe 


Soartf   .Vnruai  Reports  of  the  Federal  Snrplos  Cominodities  CorponUlon.    Fiscal 
years  l*Sli  and  IftM,  Funsifb  Crops  and  Markets.  Nov.  17. 1930. 
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As  thU  table  showa.  during  the  fLtcal  y«an  of  1038  and  1939,  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  spent  930,479 J 12  In  buying  up 
•tupluies  of  the  commodiUes  lUted  In  Uu  table.  During  the  a  years 
In  question,  our  Imports  of  these  same  commodities  were  valued  at 
$93,298,000.  It  should  be  understood  that  thaac  figures  apply  only 
to  the  commodities  listed  In  the  tabla  to  which  I  refer  ThU  list,  of 
course.  Is  not  all-inclusive  and  could  easily  be  lengthened. 

We  all  approve  of  the  work  that  htts  been  dene  by  the  Surplus 
ComnKKlittea  Corporation  under  the  conditions  prevailing  during 
recent  vears.  The  Orange  has  supported  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congre.-s  for  this  work.  But  who  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  Government  should  buy  up  not  only  our  own  farm  surpluses 
but  foreign  surpluses  that  have  been  Imported  and  give   them 

away? 

It  U  being  contlnuaUy  dinned  Into  our  ears  that  if  we  want  to 
■ell  to  other  nations,  we  must  buy  from  thenv.  and  that  trade  U  a 
matter  of  give  and  take.  No  sensible  pjerson  will  dispute  the 
soundneas  of  that  propoeltion,  which  is  self-etrldent.  It  is  well  to 
remember  in  this  connection  that  the  United  Sutes  has  the  big- 
gest free  ll«t  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  During  the  calendar  years 
of  1938  and  1939.  61  percent  of  all  our  imports  entered  the  country 
duty  free  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  with  the  exercise  of  a 
little  ingenuity  and  Yankee  tradln«r  skill,  we  should  be  able  to 
flr.d  an  outlet  for  some  of  our  own  surpltiees  wl'.hout  pur  ulng  a 
policy  that  results  In  flooding  our  markets  with  commodities  that 
we  do  not  need  and  of  wlUcb  we  already  have  more  than  enough. 

Certainly  we  sliould  take  from  other  nations  the  things  that  we 
need  and  do  not  produce  at  home.  That  is  exacUy  what  we  have 
always  dene,  but,  most  emphatically,  we  should  not  make  it  easier 
for  other  nations  to  send  us  the  things  we  do  not  need  and  of 
which  we  already  have  a  stirpltis,  ..».,»    ^ 

Labored  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  supporters  of  the  trade- 
agreemenU  program  to  convince  the  tarmera  of  the  country  that 
they  are  being  benefited  by  It,  and  that  our  taiports  of  agrlcul- 
ttiral  commodltlea  are  so  small  aa  to  render  them  InconsequentlaL 

IKPOrrS    OIBFI.ACZ    VAST    AMXBICAH    ACmZACE 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  tnith.  According  to  official 
Ooremment  staUstlca.  oin-  imports  at  ooinpeUUve  farm  prodticts 
lor  the  fiscal  years  of  1937  and  1838  averaged  »637.198.000  aunu- 
ally  Let  us  now  consider  the  acreage  of  American  farms  displaced 
by  thoae  competlUve  Imports.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Aicncalture  the  avcra^  acreage  under  cultivation  in  the  United 
eXAU»  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1937  and  1938  was  S4i.475360.  The 
average  value  of  the  crops  grown  on  this  total  acreage  for  the  two 
years  In  question  was  »5.524.015,000  per  annum.  The  average 
valtae  of  crops  grown  per  acre  was  810.00.  By  dividing  this  figure 
into  the  value  of  our  cotnpeUtlve  farm  imports  for  the  period  un- 
der consideraUon,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  acreage  displaced  on 
American  farms  was  35,533.000  per  year. 

The  total  value  of  all  the  farm  cropa  groiwn  In  the  Imperial 
State  of  Texas  during  1838  was  8902,967,000.  Dm-ing  the  same 
year  the  total  value  of  all  crops  produced  in  Iowa  was  »3i0. 166,000. 
During  1938  the  total  farm  value  of  all  the  crops  grown  In  Maine. 
New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Inland.  Connecti- 
cut. New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  was  only  1393.521.000. 
The  value  of  all  farm  crops  grown  In  Missouri.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  during  1938  was  a529.668.0O0, 
which  was  $7  530.000  less  than  the  value  erf  the  competitive  farm 
products  imported  during  that  year.  I  want  to  make  It  plain  that 
the  figures  quoted  In  this  connection  refer  aolely  to  crops  and  do 
not  include  the  value  of  Livestock  and  poultry  producU. 

The  33.533.000  acres  of  ctiltlvated  land  displaced  by  competitive 
farm  Imports  amounts  to  more  than  the  reduction  In  acreage  that 
has  been  brought  about  since  1933  In  conniyUnn  with  the  com  and 
cotton  control  programs.  In  the  case  of  corn,  the  reduction 
amounts  to  14.171.000  acres.  The  reduction  in  cotton  acreage 
between  1933  and  1938  was  15.230.000.  giving  lis  a  total  reduction 
of  39.401,000  acres  for  the  two  crops. 

Thus  w«  have  the  spectacle  of  the  Ooivemment.  under  the  guise 
of  soil  conservaUon,  paying  the  farmers  of  the  country  approxi- 
mately aSOO.OOO  000  a  year  to  reduce  acreage  and  production,  while 
permitting  and  even  encouraging  oompetttive  Imports  of  farm 
products  valued  at  the  same  amoimt. 

It  is  Importiknt  to  keep  in  mind  tba  fact  that  our  Unports  are 
priced  on  the  basis  of  foreign  costs.  The  Import  figures  do  liot 
taclude  the  cost  of  transportation.  Insurance,  and  ctistoms  duties. 
U  these  items  were  added,  the  total  import  figures  would  be  much 
hiffher. 

TTven.  too  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  compeUUve  imports 
are  alwnvs  offered  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  prevails  at 
home.  fhe*e  Imports  place  a  celling,  so  to  speak,  on  our  price 
level  rendering  It  virtually  impossible  for  domestic  producers  to 
sectore  prices  commensurate  with  our  higher  costs  of  producUon 
and  the   American  standards  of  living. 

TTEMCTDOUS   DROP   IN  COTTOW  BDPOBTS 

When  the  trade-agreements  legislation  was  passed  8  years  ago. 
the  hope  was  held  out  to  otir  farmers  that  under  this  program 
an  export  market  would  be  found  for  our  unwieldy  and  prlce- 
depresElng  surpluses.  But  all  the  rosy  and  alluring  promises  that 
were  made  in  this  connecUon  have  not  been  fulfilled. 


In  support  of  this  sUtement.  let  me  cite  the  fact  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1934,  we  exported  8.388.000  bales  or 
cotton.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1939.  our  export* 
amounted  to  only  3.805,000  bales,  showing  a  loas  of  4.781,000  bales. 
Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  our  cotton  exports  have  been  more 
than  cut  in  half.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1934,  our 
exports  of  pork  and  pork  products  amounted  to  705 J6 1.000  pounds. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1938,  axporta  of  these  {iroducta 

totaled  350.372.000. 

Our  exports  of  wheat,  including  flovir,  Lncreaaed  from  35.000.000 
bu.'^hels  in  1933  to  116,734,000  bushels  for  the  year  ending  July  1. 
1939.  However,  most  of  the  wheat  we  have  exported  has  gone  out 
of  the  country  imder  a  subsidy  and  not  imder  the  workings  of  the 
reciprocal -trade  agreements.  The  same  has  been  true  with  refer- 
ence to  cotton  during  the  past  year. 

Our  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  showed  an  Increase  of  111.700,000  as 
between  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934.  and  Jvme  30.  1939. 
However,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  new  European  war.  Great  BrlUln, 
one  of  the  cotutrles  with  which  we  made  a  trade  agreement,  which 
formerly  took  the  bulk  of  our  tobacco  exports,  has  made  sorange- 
menta  to  buy  most  of  her  tobacco  in  Turkey,  so  that  this  export 
market  will  be  lost  to  us. 

Summlcg  It  all  up.  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90,  iMi, 
the  last  year  before  the  reciprocf  J -tariff  program  went  Into  effect, 
our  exporu  of  farm  commodities  totaled  $787,343,000.  Our  agricul- 
tural exports  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1939,  amotinted  to 
8682.962.000.  This  shows  a  loss  of  farm  exports  amounting  to  $104,- 
381.000.  On  the  other  band,  during  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1834.  our  imparts  of  farm  commodities  totaled  1998.616.000.  Thif 
shows  an  increase  In  Imports  of  $159  664.000.  In  the  light  at  all  this, 
it  Is  dlfflcult  to  see  how  It  could  rationally  l>e  argued  that  the  work- 
ings of  the  trade-agreements  program  has  been  beneficial  to  agri- 
ctilture. 

When  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  wa«  paascNl  In  1984  it  was  viewed 
as  an  emergency  measure  and  was  made  artf -repealing  at  the  end  of 
3  years.  But  it  was  renewed  for  another  period  of  S  yean  In  1937. 
and  now  ttie  proposal  is  to  extend  It  for  stUl  another  term  of  3 
years,  on  the  theory  that  we  are  still  confronted  with  an  emergency. 
It  seema  to  us  that  any  situation  which  persists  for  a  duration  of 
9  years  cannot  properly  be  claaslfled  as  an  emergency  but  mtist  b« 
regarded  as  a  settled  condition. 

Air  TTKSOITKD  AieS  DKLUDIS  POUCT 

Among  other  things,  the  Orange  objects  to  the  cmoondltlonal 
moet-favored-naUon  policy  that  has  been  pursued  In  the  making  of 
the  reciprocal -trade  agreements  that  are  now  in  effect.  The  nation* 
that  are  beneflUng  by  our  generosity  in  this  connection  are  not 
responding  btrt  are  making  bilateral  agreements  among  themsclvea. 
A  policy  tinder  which  we  gain  concessions  from  one  ootmtry  while 
making  concesslona  to  virtually  all  other  countries  producing  and 
exporting  a  given  conmiodlty  places  us  at  a  dlstmet  disadvantage. 
Moreover,  each  new  agreement  we  make  under  this  poUcy,  generalia- 
Ing  tarlfr  reductions  to  the  rest  at  the  world,  leaves  us  with  so  much 
le»  bargaining  power  when  It  comes  to  msking  future  agreementa. 

Again,  proper  steps  have  not  been  taken  to  protect  American 
Interests  against  foreign -ctirrency  depredation  under  the  workings 
of  these  agreements.  Ttils  Is  placing  us  at  a  farther  disadvantage 
in  our  foreign-trade  relations. 

Many  domestic  producers  resent  the  fact  that  appeal  to  the  courts 
Is  barred  under  this  legislation  by  vlrti*;  of  the  provision  that 
section  518-B  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  does  not  apply  in  matters 
relating  to  reciprocal -trade  agreements.  Nor  Is  it  any  longer  neces- 
sary to  make  fact-finding  investigations  regarding  the  difference 
In  the  cost  of  production  as  between  this  and  o<l>er  eountrlea  be- 
fore changing  tariff  rates,  as  was  the  case  under  section  338  cf 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

If  thu  legislation  Is  to  be  reenacted.  It  should  certainly  be 
amended  so  as  to  call  for  congressional  ratification  of  any  future 
trade  agreenienta  that  may  be  made  thereunder.  Every  agreement 
we  make  affect*  the  revenues  of  the  Ptederal  Government,  and  It  !■ 
expreMly  provided  In  the  Constitution  that  all  matters  relating  to 
taxation  must  originate  in  the  House. 

Since  1934  we  have  reduced  the  duty  on  Imports  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  from  2  to  9  cents  per  pound.  Between  September  8.  1934.  and 
December  81.  1989.  the  TYeasury  sustained  a  loss  of  revenue  tn 
this  connection  amounting  to  1133.924.000  Ih  the  meantime,  tha 
retail  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  has  not  been  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  a  rlngle  mill.  The  chief  beneficiaries  have  been  two  of 
the  biggest  banks  of  Wall  Street,  which  own  the  major  portion 
of  the  Cuban  sugar  Industry.  All  this  was  done  in  violation  of  the 
constitutional  principle  that  revenue  legislation  must  originate 
in  the  Hou.se. 

Viewing  these  agreements  as  treaties,  which  they  really  are.  It  Is 
interesting  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  In  16  of  the  23  countrle* 
with  which  we  have  dealt,  they  were  subject  to  some  form  of  parlia- 
mentary ratification.  Those  who  take  the  position  that  the  United 
States  Senate  cannot  be  trusted  to  perform  its  proper  fimctions  in 
this  matter  not  only  turn  their  backs  upon  the  Constitution,  but 
they  betray  their  lack  ot  faith  In  the  processes  of  popiUar  govern- 
ment. 
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Neely  Block  Booking  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1. 1940 


nJITORIAl.    FROM    THE    ARGONAUT 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  Argonaut,  a  64-year-old  paper  publislied  iu  San 
FYanclscf>.  Calif.,  and  edited  and  publjihed  by  W.  W.  Chapin. 
The  editorial  Is  entitled  "Legislative  Sabotage  Threat  to 
Movie  Industry."  and  presents  strong  arguments  against  the 
proposed  Neely  block  booking  bill  from  a  nonpartisan  point 

of  view. 

Th«  Abcomatjt  Pttblishtko   Co., 

San  Francisco.  March   20.  1940. 
Hon.    Lbland   M.   Foko. 

HouM  O/nee  BuUdtntf.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dit\«  Mb.  Fow>:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  slgnlflcant 
rdiiorlal  entUled  "Legislative  Sabotage  Threat  to  Movie  Industry." 
which  appeared  In  the  Argonaut  on  February  23  of  this  year.  As 
the  olduat  publication  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Independently  and  fear- 
lesaly  Qghtlng  the  battle  ol  capital  investment  and  freedom  of 
enterprise,  the  Argonaut  etanda  unalterably  opposed  to  any  form 
of  leKlalatlon  which  unjustly  cripples  an  industry  whose  home  la 
In  the  West,  but  which  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  entire 
United  State*.  We  hope,  ttiereforc,  that  In  the  forthcoming  con- 
troversy centering  around  the  Neely  bill,  each  Member  of  the 
House  win  be  aware  of  the  strong  arguments  against  the  proposed 
law  which  the  Argonaut,  from  a  nonpartisan  viewpoint,  presents. 
fiinccrely  yours. 

W.  W.  Chapin,  Publisher. 

I^rom  the  Argonaut  cf  February  23.  19401 

tXCISLATTVX    SAfOTACC    THREAT    TO    MOVW    INDUSTBT 

V.tiat  may  appear  to  be  sound  legislation,  because  of  clever 
woidmg  which  gives  a  very  diflniu*  Impression  of  the  rlght.eous- 
ness.  Is  more  often  than  not  Inimical  to  the  honest  purpose  which 
It  proposes  to  serve.  Such  Is  the  case  of  the  Neely  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  In  the  last  Congress  and  which  Is  new 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  House  To  all  Intents,  this  bill 
Is  a  stiff  blow  directed  at  the  seemingly  monopolistic  powers  that 
be  which  rule  the  motion -picture  industry,  whereas  It  Is  actually 
a  morallsUc  atUmpt  to  subvert  the  creative  genius  of  this  young 
aid  thriving  Industry  by  an  unjustlfled  censorship.  The  pro- 
posed statute  has  Its  roots  In  that  variety  of  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals which  feel  so  keenly  the  responsibility  of  public  morality 
and  have  set  themselves  to  do  something  about  It.  Their  reason- 
ing, even  If  sincere.  Is  ,«:peclous  and  therefore  must  be  vigorotosly 
cpp  >sed  If  the  art  of  mcuon  pictures  Is  not  to  suffer  an  Immediate 
dccune. 

Expressly,  this  bill  intends  to  prohibit  compulsory  block  book- 
ing and  blind  selling  in  the  leasing  uf  motktn  pictures.  Block 
txxiklng  refers  to  the  practice  of  selling  a  quanUty  of  plcttires  to 
exhibitors,  at  one  time;  while  blind  celling  concerns  the  practice 
of  arranging  the  sale  of  pictures  before  production  has  begun. 
The  bin  In  question  will  require  the  single  sale  of  pictures  and 
the  neceaslty  of  subnjlttlng  a  detailed  synopsis,  from  which  there 
can  be  no  deviation  without  penalty,  before  the  picture  Is  pro- 
duced. If  nothing  else  excites  suspicion  this  last  pmposal  should. 
The  picture  which  must  adhere  to  a  prearranged  pattern,  without 
benefit  of  the  ccuntleas  Ideas  and  inspirations  which  contribute 
to  its  effectlveneas  and  merit  In  the  process  of  making.  Is  doomed 
to  dullness.  There  are.  however,  more  Important  reasons  why  the 
Neely  bill  should  be  defeated. 

A  decade  ago  HoIlywocU  was  distributing  pictures  which  appealed 
to  the  lowest  tastes,  which  achieved  notoriety  for  a  varying  degree 
of  otMscenlty.  That  is  all  past.  Violent  public  protest  forced 
the  Industry  to  establish  a  censorship  of  Its  own.  and  from  that 
day  to  this  motion  pictures  have  In  the  main  been  free  from 
these  offensive  qualities.  The  so-called  sex  pictures  are  produced 
by  independent  companies  of  minor  Importance  and  are  always 
sold  singly  What  the  Neely  bill  U  suppo.sed  to  comb.it  It  does 
not  even  recognize.  It  might  be  pointed  cut,  as  an  additional 
argument,  that  the  exhibitor,  assuming  that  there  are  certain 
picturt»a  which  he  does  not  like.  Is  permitted  to  turn  back  10 
percent   of  those  for  which   he   has   signed   a   contract. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  major  producers  cannot 
forego  these  privileges  cf  block  txxjking  and  blind  selling.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  expense  involved,  they  must  have  a  reason- 
ably certain  gtiaranty  of  their  market  la  advanc*.     IX  distribu- 


tion were  reduced  to  peddling  after  production  the  entire  Indiist.-y 
would  become  a  dispirited  commercial  enterprise  fallen  Into  a 
hopeless  stereotype.  Block  booking  m.ikes  experiment  possible: 
by  assuring  profits  from  the  rr-utlne  productions  It  permits  the 
development  of  cultural  or  educational  subjects  which  are  of 
superior  artistic,  though  not  financial,  value.  The  ma.^tcrpleces 
of  the  screen  owe  their  existence  to  this  system.  It  follows  th.it 
were  the  indu-stry  forced  to  sell  Its  productions  slng'.y  It  would 
be  burdened  with  nunr^erous  additional  expenses  which,  in  con- 
sequence, would  lower  the  standards  cf  achievement  and  Increase 
the  coet  to  the  consumer,  L  e.,  higher  admission  prices  the 
country  over. 

Perhaps  the  motion-picture  Industry  has  not  devised  the  best 
way  of  distributing  Its  products,  but  to  other  than  a  minority 
of  busybodies.  It  has  l>een  quite  satisfactory.  The  product  placed 
l)efore  the  American  public  in  recent  years  has  constantly  im- 
proved, and  at  times  has  achieved  real  greatness.  These  methrds. 
which  will  also  Improve  with  time  and  not  with  legislation,  must 
be  given  the  credit  We  should  like  to  advise  Congress,  La  the 
name  of  common  sense,  to  keep  hands  off. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^ 

r 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER     "^ 

OF  INDI.VNA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  April  1.  1940 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  we  became  In- 
volved in  the  dlsastrcus  World  War  the  then  President.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  sent  his  spcc:al  emissary.  Col.  E.  M.  House,  to 
Europe  on  a  mission  to  investigate  the  conditions  across  the 
ocean  and  to  make  report  upnin  his  return  of  the  things  dis- 
covered while  there.  The  people  in  this  Nation  have  not 
forgotten  that  quite  soon  after  the  retiirn  of  Colonel  House 
to  this  country  a  relentless  submarine  warfare  was  Inaup^j- 
rated  and  our  ships  were  torpedoed  by  Germany,  our  citizens 
were  killed  and  drowned,  cur  property  was  destroyed,  and  cur 
flag  was  wholly  disregarded.  If  the  people  of  oiu-  country 
have  forgotten  those  historic  incidents,  then  I  am  certain  my 
comrades  of  the  World  War  have  not  forgotten  these  suc- 
cessive Steps  which  led  us  into  that  terrific  conflict  which 
made  invalids  and  cripples  cf  thousands  of  our  buddies  and 
which  sent  to  their  graves  during  that  war  and  since  it  was 
over  many,  many  thousands  of  those  boys  who  marched  by 
our  s.de.  behind  cur  Sag. 

Quite  well  do  we  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Colonel  House 
made  his  trip  to  Europe  in  secrecy;  his  mission  was  then 
unexplained  as  to  why  he  went.  When  Colonel  House  re- 
turned to  this  country,  after  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge 
he  sought  in  Europe,  he  was  closeted  in  secrecy  with  the 
President  smd  the  Secretary  cf  State,  and  he  made  his  report, 
we  assume,  to  those  high  officials.  Colonel  House  did  not 
make  any  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  people  of  this  country,  although  they  craved  information 
regarding  the  conditions  in  ETurope,  were  not  given  any  infor- 
mation on  those  foreign  conditions.  The  report  was  locked 
in  secrecy,  and  the  people  were  without  advice  or  informa- 
tion on  a  very  important  subject  which,  in  the  end.  proved 
so  disastrous. 

Can  the  present  be  l€^dlng  us  Into  a  parallel  with  the  past? 
Every  American  is  deeply  interested  in  oiu-  foreign  policy  and 
in  our  foreign  conditions.  The  people  of  this  Nation  seek  to 
avoid  war.  They  do  not  want  any  participation  in  this  Eu- 
ropean conflict.  The  men  and  women  of  our  country — the 
boys  upon  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  in  the  mines,  and  in 
business  and  industry — are  entitled  to  know  something  about 
our  foreign  affairs  and  the  existing  conditions  in  Europe;  they 
are  entitled  to  know  whether  there  is  danger  of  our  involve- 
ment m  this  European  war,  and.  if  so,  how  we  may  avoid  it. 
If  there  should  come  the  time  when  this  great  Nation  is  in- 
volved in  the  present  European  war,  I  wonder  who  would 
fight  the  battles  for  the  people?  Would  it  be  the  President  of 
the  United  States?    Would  the  Secretary  of  State.  Hon.  Cor- 
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den  Hull,  bare  his  breast  to  the  bullets  of  a  foreign  foe? 
Ol  would  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who 
has  been  in  Europe  on  the  secret  mission,  paiticlpate  in  a 
single  battle?  If  those  gentlemen  who  now  possess  all  of  the 
facts  Mr.  Welles  obtained  while  abroad  are  to  flght  the  battles 
of  our  country  in  case  of  war,  let  them  withhold  all  of  the 
Information  cbtained.  In  that  event,  the  p)eople  do  not  want 
any  of  the  secret  knowledge  obtained.  If  the  President  de- 
sired to  obtain  the  information  for  which  Mr.  Welles  was  sent 
to  Europe  in  order  to  determine  his  attitude  respecting  a 
third  term  as  President,  and  which  trip  was  paid  for  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  then  he  might  well  desire  to  retain 
the  information  obtained  In  secret. 

Since  the  return  of  Mr.  Sumner  Welles  from  his  "black- 
out" trip  to  Eurojje.  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  this, 
country — which  trip  he  made  on  foreign  ships  I  am  ad\'ised, 
attended  by  a  foreign  valet,  and  while  in  Europe  he  pur- 
chased many  suits  of  clothing  which  were  made  by  foreign 
tailors — he  has  been  heralded  as  the  "best -dressed  man  in 
our  country."  In  the  face  of  it  all,  we  have  millions  cf 
starving  and  struggling  people  in  our  country  who  would 
enjoy  just  one  crust  of  bread  purchased  from  the  wasted 
money  on  that  needless  and  highly  dangerous  sojourn  In 
Europe  for  some  mission  which  is  known  to  but  the  three  peo- 
ple— the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  sojoiu-ner, 
Mr.  Sumner  Welles. 

If  a  foreign  policy  is  adopted  unknown  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  which  would  involve  us  in  this  European  war 
who  would  be  drafted  and  forced  into  the  military  forces 
of  our  country  to  fight  the  battles  for  our  Nation?  It  would 
be  the  men  and  boys  of  our  country — the  boys  in  college,  the 
boys  upon  the  farm,  the  boys  in  the  factory,  the  miners,  the 
clerks,  the  office  assistants,  and  those  of  every  walk  in  life. 
The  men  who  are  heads  cf  families  would  not  be  excluded. 
"Hie  war  would  directly  affect  every  home  and  every  family 
in  our  land.  We  have  not  forgotten  those  memorable  years, 
1917  and  1918.  when  the  boys  went  away  to  war. 

Then  I  wonder  who — who  is  entitled  to  know  about 
our  foreign  policy?  There  is  but  one  answer — there  can  be 
but  one  answer — the  people.  Those  who  must  bear  the 
hardships,  the  sacrifices,  the  burdens,  and  the  sorrows  In 
case  of  war  are  entitled  to  know  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles  what  he  knows  and  what  our  foreign  relations  are; 
they  are  entitled  to  know  whether  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  war,  or  whether  we  can  and  will  remain  in  peace  in  our 
coimtry.  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
knows  the  answer,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  the  same 
Information,  and  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  the  sojourner  who 
sought  that  information  from  European  countries,  can  tell 
us.  Then  let  them  speak  to  the  American  people.  The 
people  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a  very  brief 
but  carefully  written  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Pal- 
ladium-Item, of  Richmond.  Ind..  on  the  28th  day  of  March 
1940.  on  the  subject  "Another  Practical  Lesson";  I  urge  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  read  this  illuminating  editorial ;  the 
editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item  of  March  28.  1940] 

ANOTHER    PRACnCAI.   LESSON 

The  visit  to  Europe  cf  Sumner  Welles  Btarted  with  a  bang  and 
seems  to  be  ending  as  a  fizzle. 

It  has  been  some  days  now  since  the  Under  Secretary  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  at  home  and  abroad.  His  mlselon  apparently 
was  to  promote  a  basis  for  peace,  but  as  in  tlie  piist.  American 
diplomacy  Is  far  behind  In  Us  dealings  with  the  power  polltlcoa 
cf  the  old  country. 

Prom  the  beginning  It  was  obvlouB  that  Welles  would  be  tol- 
erated as  a  possible  tool  of  government  leaders  overseas  In  their 
attempt  to  gain  advantage  over  their  foes.  Welles  has  had  little 
to  announce,  but  he  hsis  admitted  he  returns  with  no  peace 
formula.  Now  tlie  question  is  whether  the  trip  was  not  more  a 
matter  of  gaining  first-hand  data  for  President  Roosevelt's  private 
beneflt.  Critics  have  contended  all  along  that  Mr  Roosevelt  would 
await  Welles'  report  before  dtterminlng  bis  tbird-term  stand. 
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Developments  among  the  belligerents  and  the  pressure  being 
placed  on  E^iropean  neutrals  demonstrates  our  foreign  nclghboia 
are  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  In  the  subtle  art  of  waging  war 
diplomatically  as  well  as  practically.  Finland's  dictated  peace: 
Russlas  warning  against  a  Scandinavian  defense  alliance;  collab- 
oration between  Germany  and  Russia  and  possibly  Italy,  and  stern 
measures  being  taken  by  Enciand  and  France,  all  counsel  citizens 
cf  the  United  States  to  stay  at  home  and  prepare  to  preserve  their 
own  Uberty. 

Gold  and  Its  Power,  Part  6 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this,  the  sixth  dis- 
course on  Gold  and  Its  Power,  I  shall  conclude  my  discussion 
of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act.  I  have  read  Gold  Clauses  in  Obli- 
gations, a  42-page  pamphlet  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  After  ha\'ing  perused  this  legal 
gem,  I  comprehend  and  recognize  the  unseen  hand. 

THE    COUKT    EIUISO 

The  Court  erred  in  that  it  held  the  power  of  Congress 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  when  In  reality  the 
contrary  is  true,  for  Congress  has  no  greater  power  than  that 
given  to  it  in  the  Constitution,  by  the  people  of  these  United 
States. 

The  Court  erred,  furthermore,  in  that  it  misinterpreted  the 
written  meaning  and  did  not  give  full  consideration  to  the 
unwritten  rights  in  the  Constitution,  which  the  people  have 
reserved  to  the  States  and  to  themselves.  These  rights  ars 
fully  protected  under  the  ninth  and  tenth  amendments,  and 
must  not  be  treated  disparagingly  by  the  Government  or 
denied  to  the  people. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  upholding  of  the  act,  did  not 
only  deprive  the  people  of  gdd.  which  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  private  property,  but  did.  in  additic«i  to  that,  con- 
fuse sound  gold-secured  standard  money  with  unsoimd  legal 
tender  unsecured  money,  and  both  of  these  with  the  pur- 
chasing p>cwer  of  the  dollar. 

COLD    MONXT 

The  Ccurt  should  have  recognized  that  a  nine-tenths  fine 
25.8  grains  gold  dollar  is  acceptable  in  all  coim tries  in  the 
world  on  its  face  value,  and  is  today  the  standard  upon  which 
the  ounce  value  of  gold  is  based. 

The  Court  should  also  have  recognized  that  the  present 
nine-tenths  fine  15.521  grains  geld  dollar  is  only  used  In  for- 
eign transactions,  and  was  in  reality  set  up  to  give  favored 
foreign  nations  the  advantage  to  buy  $35  credit  or  merchan- 
dise for  one  ounce  of  gold,  the  actual  value  of  which  was 
and  is  now  $20.67 — a  transaction  in  which  we  donate  $14.33 
worth  of  merchandise  for  every  $20.67  or  ounce  of  gold  spent 
in  the  United  States. 

LBCAL    TETmZK 

Legal-tender  money  is  devoid  of  standard  value,  and  is 
not  redeemable  or  secured  by  gold.  It  is  purely  an  Inflated 
dollar,  which  will,  as  long  as  it  is  acceptable,  buy  about  the 
same  quantity  cf  merchandise  or  credit  as  the  old  gold  dol- 
lar of  1932.  It  is  the  unchangeable  buying  power  cf  this 
dollar  that  is  confusing,  for  I  often  hear  this  question: 
"What  is  the  difference?  This  dollar  will  buy  as  much  as 
the  gold  dollar."  I  can  only  reply  that  there  is  no  apiiarent 
difference  in  the  buying  power,  for  v/hen  we  abandoned  the 
gold  standard  and  adopted  the  inflated  dcUar,  prices  on  com- 
modities remained  the  same,  and  this  price  level  Is  now 
maintained  by  importing  such  merchandise  as  increases  in 
price.  In  other  words,  under  the  present  monetary  system 
and  legal-tender  dollar,  price  level  must  be  maintained, 
cither  by  imports  or  by  subsidizing  our  own  producers.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  hopeless  cutlcok.  as  theie  can  be  no  increase 
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In  wft«es  or  In  earnings.  In  agriculture  or  in  industry,  with- 
out pro%oklng  a  wild  Inflation  that  wlU,  like  aU  inflations, 
terminate  in  national  bankruptcy. 

TUX  riMAMCIAI.  TUCK 

The  tntematlonalist  Is  a  financial  Moloch  as  he  contaml- 
Tiatcs  the  world  with  his  insatiate  greed.  Many  of  these  in- 
ternational financiers  assembled  In  Washington.  March  4, 
1932.  and  under  the  elected  leadership  of  the  President  estab- 
lished a  bank  holiday  for  Shylock. 

Speaking  from  my  viewpoint  or  from  that  of  the  people.  I 
am  firmly  convmced  that  were  they  aware  of  the  full  effect 
of  the  Ck)ld  Reserve  Act,  everyone  who  gave  it  support  would 
be  removed  from  Government  service.  The  Gold  Reserve  Act 
will  without  doubt  be  reccMtled  as  one  of  the  blackest  betray- 
als in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

HOW  TH»  ACT  ATI  IL  I  ID  Otm  OWW  PlOPt* 

Under  the  act  the  President  abandoned  the  gold  standard 
only  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  an  action  which 
led  to  repudiation  of  Government  obligations  to  our  ovrn 
people.  It  also  led  to  confiscation  of  gold,  gold  money,  and 
gold  certificates  Including  forced  sale  to  the  Government  of 
minr^  produced  gold,  under  the  pretense  of  an  increase  In 
price  per  ounce.  This  act  has  left  our  own  people  unsecured, 
cur  industries  and  agriculture  strangled,  and  our  working 
people  idle  and  in  despair. 

■OW    TH«    ACT    AVfTCTS    roaCXOM    MATIOKS 

We  did  not  abandon  the  International  gold  standard.  No. 
indeed,  the  adminiatratlon  was  good-neighborly  and  more 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  foreign  people  than  of  our 
own.  We  cheapened  the  international  dollar  by  reducing  its 
weight  In  gold,  so  that  foreign  naUons  could  buy  35  of  our 
dollars  for  1  ounce  of  gold,  whereas,  before  the  act  was 
adopted,  they  could  buy  only  $20.67  for  the  same  ounce  of 
gold.  In  other  words,  we  are  now  donating  to  favored  foreign 
nations  under  the  President's  good-neighbor  policy  70  percent 
of  all  merchandise  and  credit  they  buy  in  the  United  States. 
To  recapitulate,  we.  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States — and 
In  this  category  I  Inchide  all  of  us— furnish  free  to  favored 
foreign  nations  or  friendly  neighbors  $70  worth  of  merchan- 
dise out  of  every  hundred  dollars  spent  by  these  favored 
governments  in  the  XTnlted  States.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
are  broke,  that  our  people  are  idle,  and  that  we  are  looked 
upon  by  foreign  nations  as  the  btggest  suckers  In  the  world? 

BOW    THX    ACT    AfPILlEU    SHTXOCK 

The  tatemational  bankers  were  the  powers  behind  this  act, 
and  the  International  bankers  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  law. 
This  crowd  of  exploiters  is  in  a  more  secured  position  today 
than  ever  Iwfore  In  history  since  the  gt^den  calf  has  been  an 
Issue.  llJey  have  had  and  have  now  complete  power  over 
gold,  and  the  toyal  support  of  the  majority  in  the  three 
braiiches  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States.  These 
international  racketeers  could  not  share  the  gold  with  the 
people,  the  owners  of  it  No.  indeed.  To  be  douWy  secured, 
even  gold  certificates  were  confiscated  and  gold  securities 
repudiated.  This  all  happened  imder  the  Gold  Reserve  Act. 
which  was  enacted  by  a  bunch  of  "rubber  stamps"  in  the 
Seventy-third  Congress.  The  act  deprived  the  people  of  all 
gold,  even  of  the  monthly  production  from  mines  and  smelters. 
This  gold,  a  Utile  over  $18,000,000,000.  is  no  longer  owned  by 
the  people  of  tbe  United  States,  and  it  Is  not  owned  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  but  all  of  it — lock,  stock,  and 
barT«l— 4s  owned  by  the  IntemaUonal  bankers  or  by  their 
instrumentalities,  who  are  holding  Industrial  investments 
and  bonds  amounting  to  over  $13,000,000,000.  The  remainder 
of  the  gold  in  the  United  States  Treasury  and  vaults  is  owned 
by  interests  outside  of  the  Treasury  and  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  who  are  private  pre- 
ferred owners  of  a  property  that  rightfully  and  legally  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  this  wlU  lift  the  curtain  on  the  owners  of  the  gold 
and  r«veal  to  the  Supreme  Court  thc4njastlce  It  visited  upon 
our  people  when  it  upheld  the  act.  for  it  sanctioned  the  biggest 
•teal  In  the  history  of  this  RepuUic 
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We  are  helpless  as  we  realize  the  $29,000,000,000  liabilities 
which  are  held  against  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Umted 
States.  It  does  not  matter  whether  this  is  a  real  or  fictitious 
claim,  for  the  result  is  the  same.  The  situation  that  confronts 
us  is  something  like  this:  A  relaUvely  small  group  of  inter- 
naUonal  bankers  control  the  world  supply  of  gold  and  can. 
by  liquidation  of  securities  held  by  them,  deplete  the  guld 
suw>ly  of  any  nation  they  select  to  punish  by  gold  withdraw- 
als. This  power  should  never  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  group  of  international  exploiters,  because  gold  and 
other  money  is  in  reality  earned  by  the  people  and,  therefore, 
their  property.  The  international  bankers  are  in  no  sense 
the  actual  earners  of  this  gold,  but  In  ownership  and  control 
of  banks  they  have  used  this  gold  money  and  credit  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  spent  their  time 
and  their  lives  to  build  this  great  Nation  In  which  we  live. 

This  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  what  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  has 
done  to  the  people  cf  the  United  States,  which  in  itself  is 
sufflcient  to  condemn  those  who  were  instrumental  In  the 
adoption  of  the  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  should  now  study  the  Constitution,  so 
that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  deliver  an  intelligent  opinion 
based  upon  the  Constitution  itself  instead  of  upon  case 
citations,  which  can  only  lead  the  Court  further  and  further 
away  from  the  basic  principles  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  Constitution  is  a  basic  law  that  belongs  to  the  people, 
and  In  which  the  people  set  up  a  government  of  their  own 
choice  to  carry  out  all  administrative  functions  prescribed 
by  them.  The  powers  which  the  people  delegate  to  the 
Government  In  the  Constitution  are  explicit  and  expressed 
in  plain  imdcrstandable  language.  Some  of  these  powers 
which  may  appear  to  be  incomplete  should  not  be  miscon- 
strued or  liberalized,  for  they  are  the  imwrltten  or  unex- 
pressed powers  which  the  people  reserve  day  by  day  to  the 
States  and  to  themselves. 

Banking,  ownership,  and  use  of  money  exemplify  such  un- 
written rights  of  which  the  people  must  not  be  deprived- 
Gold  and  money  was  looked  upon  as  a  commodity  to  always 
remain  In  free  circulation  for  the  convenience  and  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people.  As  long  as  our  Nation  was  free  of  those 
whose  god  is  gold  and  whose  savtour  Is  a  bribe,  nothing  un- 
foreseen happened,  for  everyone  was  willing  to  live  and  let 
live.  Banks  and  private  depositories  were  well  distributed 
and  located  in  convenient  localities  throughout  the  whole 
country.  In  this  wide  distribution,  development  was  rapid, 
for  money  could  be  had  when  needed  for  development  of 
such  sound  business  as  the  bank  felt  was  to  the  better  Inter- 
est of  the  community.  It  was  this  freedom  of  ownership  and 
the  rights  that  go  with  it  that  the  people  reserved  to 
themselves. 

Conditions  have  changed  since  that  time,  for  the  Nation 
Is  now  ovemm  with  money-mad  monsters,  who  are  short 
<m  princlj)les  and  long  on  greed.  This  group  now  has  a 
strangle  hold  upon  the  national  finances,  through  their  bank 
corporations,  banking  chains,  and  associate  banks  which  are 
held  to  hand  and  under  control  of  bank  monopolies.  Gold 
atxl  gold  money  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  under 
the  domination  of  a  private  group  of  people,  but  shotild.  in- 
stead, be  owned  and  stored  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  security  for  our  Nation  and  for  our  people.  The 
various  bank  corporations  and  bank  chains  should  t>e  abol- 
ished. Including  our  own  Elxport  and  Import  Bank,  for  all  of 
them  retard  development  and  are  destructive  to  our  own  in- 
dustries. Personally.  I  favor  a  wide  distribution  of  banks 
of  different  types,  based  upon  the  use  to  which  the  deposits 
are  put.  We  should  have  at  least  three  t3rx)es  of  banks,  one 
type  in  which  all  deposits  should  be  fully  protected  by  reserve 
and  surplus  ^another  paying  greater  interest  on  deposits,  but 
allowed  a  vnder  range  of  investments,  and  the  third  paying 
a  still  greatei*  interest  on  deposits,  but  less  liquid  because  of 
a  much  wider  range  of  Investments  and  loans.  In  such  ar- 
rangement, the  people  would  know  and  could  place  their  de- 
posits in  depositories  of  their  own  selection.     It  was  because 
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of  this  that  the  Constitution  conferred  limited  power  to  Con-  \ 
grcss  in  disposition  of  money.    I  shall  now  quote  article  I. 
section  8.  paragraph  5: 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  coin  money.  reg\ilate  the 
value  thereof,  and  oX  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures. 

There  is  no  confusion  in  this  paragraph,  for  a  clear  dis- 
tinction is  drau-n  between  the  words  "regulate"  and  "fix." 
The  latter  refers  to  a  permanent  state  of  fixing  weights,  but 
the  word  "regulate"  was  purposely  used  in  referring  to  money, 
because  the  value  must  be  established  upon  the  weight  of 
the  piece  of  gold  which  is  assayed,  and  value  regulated  by  the 
weight  of  gold  in  grains  in  different  pieces  of  money. 

This  should  be  clear,  for  the  only  control  we  have  in  regu- 
lating the  value  of  foreign  money  is  in  melting,  refining,  or 
assay,  which  establishes  the  value  of  the  piece  cf  money  itself. 
We  cannot  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  money  except  when 
we  coin  such  money  by  the  request  of  foreign  governments. 
Congress,  of  course,  Is  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  value  of  our 
own  money,  but  regulation  of  value  actually  refers  to  the 
regulation  of  the  size  of  the  piece,  such  as  5-,  10-,  and  25-cent 
pieces,  and  is  not  that  of  an  arbitrary  Increase  or  decrease 
in  the  grain  gold  content  of  the  dollar,  for  did  we  indulge 
in  such  foolish  procedure,  we  ourselves  could  not  know  the 
value  of  each  piece  unless  the  weight  of  gold  was  stamped  on 
the  money. 

It  was  to  avoid  confusion  that  all  nations  agreed  upon  a 
fixed  price  for  gold  and  a  predetermined  number  of  grains 
in  each  piece.  We,  to  conform  to  this,  designated  25.8  grains 
cf  gold  nine-tenths  fine  as  the  standard  value  of  our  dollar. 
This  should  never  be  changed  and  need  not  be  changed,  be- 
cause international  credit  is  balanced  upon  grains  of  gold 
instead  cf  dollars,  francs,  and  shillings. 

Devaluation  of  money  and  playing  with  gold  is  a  trick  of 
the  internationalist  to  confuse  those  who  will  not  learn  and 
to  satisfy  his  own  ego.  In  1934  we  reduced  the  gold  content 
of  cur  dollar  from  25.8  to  15.521  grains  of  gold,  and  I  have 
already  stated  why  this  reduction  was  made  and  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  foolish  venture.  So  much  for  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8.  explanation  of  which  I  hope  is  clear. 

What  I  am  interested  in  is  this  article  I.  section  10.  Did 
the  Supreme  Court  consider  that  section  of  the  Constitution? 
Yes.  it  did;  a  part  of  it  which  states  that:  "No  State  shall 
emit  bills  cf  credit."  but  the  honorable  Court  failed  to  con- 
sider the  statement  that:  "No  State  shall  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts."  I  shall 
now  quote  the  whole  paragraph: 

No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation; 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of 
credit;  make  anyihim?  but  gold  and  sUver  coin  a  tender  In  pay- 
ment of  debts;  pa-ss  any  biii  cf  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  tlUe  of 
iioblluy. 

How  can  the  Supreme  Court  reconcile  its  stand  upon  the 
Gold  Re:.erve  Act.  a  law  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
States  and  for  the  people  to  pay  debts  with  geld  and  silver 
coin,  as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution?  An  act  which 
makes  criminals  of  the  actual  owners  of  this  property  if  it  is 
found  in  their  possession  and  used  in  the  manner  which  the 
Constitution  provides? 

The  Gold  Reserve  Act  transcended  the  very  essence  cf  the 
Constitution  itself,  for  it  nullified  article  I  section  10.  Tliis 
act,  therefore,  is  tantamount  to  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  clearly  a  matter  which  should  have  been 
placed  before  the  people,  according  to  the  procedure  set 
forth  in  article  V.  and  to  think  that  five  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  required  30  pages  for  delivery  of  assentors' 
decisions! 

I  shall  now  discuss  in  brief  the  general  aspect  of  the  argu- 
ments which  were  employed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Its 
consideration  of  this  act. 

The  Court  errs  In  that  It  upholds  and  defends  acts  of 
Congress  when  it  should  instead  "preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  people's  rights,"  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 
No  acts  of  Congress  are  right,  nor  should  any  of  them  be 


protected  by  Court  ruling,  except  such  acts  as  conform  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  Con- 
gress is  empowered  to  legislate;  but  we.  the  people,  in  grant- 
ing this  power  to  Congress,  assume  that  the  Members  elected 
to  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  understand  the 
document  which  they  obligate  "themselves  "to  presei"ve,  to 
protect,  and  defend." 

Congress,  tlieref  ore,  has  no  greater  power  than  that  which 
is  given  to  it  by  the  people  in  the  Constitution,  and  which 
it  must  not  exceed. 

The  Supreme  Coiut  does  not  quote  the  Constitution  ex- 
cept for  a  reference  on  page  8 — Senati  Document  No.  21. 
Soventy-fourth  Congress.  Oold  Clauses  in  Operation — 
which  was  used  in  arguments  on  the  Legal  Tender  case. 
This  I  shall  not  discuss,  for  it/s  perfectly  obvious  that  it  is 
within  the  right  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  issue  money, 
no  matter  whether  such  currency  is  designated  legal  tender 
or  legal  money.  Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  an 
extremely  silly  procedure  for  the  Government  to  borrow  the 
deposit  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  through 
the  medium  of  private  bankers,  and  pay  Interest  on  such 
loans  to  these  banks  upon  a  property  or  money  which  never 
belonged  to  them.  This  is  particularly  true  today,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  money  now  in  use 
cannot  be  redeemed  in  gold  or  silver.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  this  connivance  between  our  own  CJovernment  and  our 
private  bankers  which  is  responsible  for  the  transfer  of  gold 
to  them  as  security  for  extension  of  credit. 

If  ownership  of  the  $18,000,000,000  now  in  the  Trea.sury 
were  vested  in  tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  we  would  be 
in  a  reasonably  secure  position,  even  considering  the  present 
national  debt.  As  it  is  now,  we  do  not  own  the  gold  in  the 
Treasury,  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  $45,000,000,000  na- 
tional debt,  upon  which  we  paj  interest  to  private  bankers, 
who  never  at  any  time  owned  the  money,  which  they  loaned 
to  the  Government  and  which  is  secured  by  interest-bearing 
Government  bonds. 

We  are  now  using  a  purely  infiated  currency  calletl  legal 
tender,  similar  to  money  used  in  nations  which  have  no  gold. 
We  should,  if  we  had  good  sense,  place  an  cmbarpo  on  the 
gold  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  repudiate  gold 
certificates,  and  prohibit  gold  payment  on  private  or  indus- 
trial investments  whether  held  by  foreign  nations  or  by 
banks  in  the  United  States.  We  would  in  such  procedure,  at 
least,  save  the  interest  we  are  now  paying  on  the  present 
national  debt,  and  at  the  same  time,  protect  the  geld  reserve 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

EMEP.GCNCT 

Congress  should  be  commended,  because  of  its  blind  re- 
sponse to  the  emergency.  Under  this  slogan,  powers  of  Con- 
gress were  turned  over  to  the  President,  the  gold  was  turned 
over  to  the  international  bankers,  and  the  American  people 
were  left  on  their  backs  with  a  commodity  or  managed 
money.  Who  was  the  "emergency"  for?  For  the  interna- 
tionalist? 

STTPREMB  COURT 

In  the  Opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  appear  citations  of 
many  cases  which  were  employed  to  substantiate  majority 
decision  on  the  Gold  Reserve  Act.  Some  of  these  de<:lsiorxs 
obscure  the  issue,  for  they  relate  to  cases  where  the  purchas- 
ing power  was  the  sole  consideration.  In  such  cases  there  is 
no  cause»for  action  as  there  is  no  difference  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  gold  dollar  and  the  legal-tender  dollar.  Other 
cases  are  also  confusing,  for  they  are  evidently  based  upon 
the  so-called  sweating  of  gold  or  loss  of  weight  sustained  by 
handling.  In  such  cases  value  depends  upon  the  weight  of 
gold,  and  will  be  deducted  if  the  piece  is  underweight. 

I  shall  now,  in  honor  to  the  Justices  who  dissented,  quote 
the  minority  opinion,  which  in  this  case  is  correct: 

Febkuaxt  18,  :03S. 

Mr.  Justice  McRcynolds   dissenting: 

Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter.  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland.  Mr.  Justice 
Butler,  and  I  conclude  that,  if  given  effect,  the  enactments  hers 
challenged  will  bring  about  confiscation  of  property  rights  and 
repudiation  of  national  cbllgations.  Acquiescence  In  the  clc<:lsloiis 
lust  announced  Is  Impossible;  tlie  circumstances  demand  statement 
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of  mir  Tlewi.  -To  let  onetelf  did*  down  th»  CMy  ■•oP*  «*f*;2*.S 
danger  •  •  •  Uuit  ki  pnelMlf  to  f»U  In  one*  oWlf»t»on  of 
'•^KSTiSi' Wd  r*pudl.Won  and  -poll*tlon  of  cXUmr^  by  tbelf 

X^wntkm  or  mich  •  power  «zUU:  and  we  cannot  believe  the  rar- 
JS  .!J  SiwrTtho  I^bor^Kl  with  hop«  of  artabUahlng  justice  and 
iS^fng  X  bteMDg.  of  liberty.  Intend  that  the  expected  govern- 
JS^t  .hould  have  iSthorlty  to  annlhlUte  l^o""^  ,7»>"Kf  "'^^L*"^ 
^troy  the  very  rlghU  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  Py?^ 
Not  only  Ui  there  no  pennl»lon  for  .uch  action.:  they  are  inhibited. 
And  uo  plenitude  of  word*  can  conform  them  to  °y,f^'^'^^^^ 
The  FWeral  Government  Is  one  of  delegated  and  limited  power, 
which  derive  from  the  Constitution.  "It  can  "f^^  °^\y  Jj! 
power*  granted  to  It.-  Power,  dalraed  mu.t  ,**^  <>^?J*^  ""\^ 
b»nted;%nd,  as  with  other  writing*.  <Jie  whole  of  the  Oonstltutlon 
totor  consideration  when  one  seeks  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 

*"The*J!nwi  to  iHue  bills  and  -regulate  value."  <",«>»«  cannot  be 
so  enlarged  as  to  authorl»  arbitrary  action,  whose  Immediate  puT- 
K>i  widnecee»ry  effect  U  destruction  of  Individual  rtgbt*.  A. 
thU  Court  has  said,  a  "power  to  regulate  U  not  a  power  to  deetroy 
MM  U  a  MOL  898).  The  fifth  amendment  limits  all  governmental 
Dowers  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  debased  standard,  adopted  with 
the  definite  purpose  to  destroy  obligations.  Such  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  acUon  Is  not  within  any  congreealonal  power  heretofore 
recognised. 

I  could  quote  much  more  of  the  dlssenUng  opinions,  which 
I  am  sure  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  RepubUc  as  set 
forth  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Space,  how- 
ever forbids,  so  I  shaU  conclude  with  the  prayer  that  God 
may  biesB  those  four  who  did  not  forget  their  obUgated  duty 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 


that  we  have  fewer  soldiers  than  tiny  Belgium:  we  have  fewer  guns 
and  tank*  than  Switzerland;  and  we  have  more  old-fashioned  and 

ob«>lete  fortifications  than  any  other  country^    ^     ^  .       .  .^.u 

It  U  said  that  the  road  to  international  brotherhood  1.  paved  with 
good  totentloii*.  Let  the  United  States  .tart  petroling  that  road 
with  more  flrst-dass  fighting  men  than  any  enemy  would  want  to 
meet. 

Dedication  of  Federal  Building,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  1  (.legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


Walter  Winchell  on  Preparedness 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 
Monday.  April  1  ileffMaUve  day  o/  Monday.  March  4),  1940 

ABTICLS  BT  WALTER  WIMCH«LL 

Mr.  MIAD.    Mr.  Prwidcnt.  X  have  before  me  a  rather 
rrnnarkable    article    on    pr«p«redn«M,    written    by    Walter 
Winchell.  which  X  art  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rcooid.  ag  (oUowi: 

WTMcvfiu.  ow  mmA%wmtm 
(By  Walter  Winchell) 
A  tottgh-fuy  wwld  oalU  for  a  hard-boiled  statem'mt,  and  j^'/*  »< 
U    Any  naupn  wlilcto  has  much  to  loae  has  much  more  to  defend 

^t^aSSSim  alone  were  enough.  Foland  would  be  •^vp  today  If 
er;ura«e  and  love  of  Ub.»rty  were  tb«»elve.  enough,  the  CVecho- 

Slovakun  leglotie  would  to.  «*ti52»«»f.  ■^'°  ^^^TL  t«  m«  .»  Anv 
But  tb0f  mrmt  tnottgh.  and  the  time  has  come  to  say  to  Any 
efluntrvZlMrvlM  iTiibUl  at  rlghta  nMda  heavy  artlllwr  Any 
S^2l7w!S^f^  Soiututu*  ^iUd.  punt,  «rf  PJJT^V.S^eiH'tlS 
tlumZm    TYx.  many  wortb-wbUe  Uungs  have  ceasMl  to  eaist  behind 

'^X??bJrSJS%eh  has  tofeet^l  the  world,  th^nlfd  •«J«-ff ' 
■  L-  -  j-iiLliiMtiniisiliintT  Bsaldss  having  otVMlve*  to  proteev-- 
StTh  onTSuTSSj-t^SalM  of  tb«n  1l--w  have  told  th»  world 
Sr  i»7.2.1ha;^would  fight  to  pn,U«t  Canada  'fSJ^^^^^l 
tea     In  brle«,  tbe  Monfoe  DootrUie  Is  more  ttoan  our  fised  policy— tt 

**  w7k^  SSTSiKmSkI  fan  at  Munich,  and  thafe«»choa^ 
fell  It  V^5r  And  w.  know  now  that  In  the  game  of  Power  poll- 
uci  wiington  might  fall  along  with  H^"^«f J«^S^^«^^! 
Janeiro  Therefore.  let  do  nation,  or  combination  .o^"^^^SS" 
any  mistake  about  thla:  If  ao  much  a.  one  '«>«  of}»~»,J^  ^^ 
to  the  Argentine  u  occupied  by  any  'oflso^^.'***"^  4»^^^,^ 
States  wSl  fight  for  that  foot  of  land  untU  that  Invader  U  expeUed 

^^'suTStoSy  murt  nevw  -ly  of  «  that  tbe  good  nel^Btoor  to  ,»^ 
w«  -  f  a!m  allT  tn  war  And  that  w»  wanted  to  help  our  nelghbora. 
^tlJ?W^^ti;rS'ed.  we  murt  stop  Wddir*  oun«We. 
that  Americana  can  Uck  anybody.    Maybe  we  cant.    Dont  forget 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  BMTrH  W.  PURDUM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address  made  by  the 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  Hon.  Smith  W.  Purdum, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  post-cfflce  and  court- 
house building  at  Harrisonburg.  Va.,  on  March  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  today  with  the  people  of 
Harrtaonbun?  and  Rockingham  County  and  to  Join  with  you  In  the 
dedication  of  your  new  post-offlce  and  courthouse  buUdlng. 

The  Poetmaster  General.  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  has  asked  me  to 
nresent  hla  personal  fn-e«tlngs  and  his  congratulations  upon  tne 
completion  of  this  well-deserved  public  improvement  for  your  com- 

™I  dSre  to  express  nry  sincere  thanks  to  Hon.  A.  Wrtxis  Robotsom. 
Congressman  from  thU  district,  and  to  your  postmaster.  Mr.  G. 
Predertck  Swttier,  for  their  kindness  In  Inviting  me  to  be  present 
and  to  participate  In  the  dedicaUon. 

It  makes  me  very  happy  to  be  with  you  aU  here  In  Harrisonburg 
today  I  always  recall  with  most  pleasant  memories  my  previous 
viBlta.  covering  a  long  period  of  years,  to  this  line  section  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  It  always  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  <»nf  ^i^nln 
the  ccnOne*  of  this  splendid  State.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  know 
Virginia  well,  and  likewise  her  people,  whom  I  regard  with  great 

The  visitor  to  Virginia,  and  particularly  to  this  section.  l«  im- 
nreiMd  with  the  lavuh  beauty  of  lU  scenery,  the  fertUlty  of  Its 
ElTand  the  variety  of  Its  agricultural  product*,  and  oepeclaUy  the 
culture  and  hoepltallty  of  her  people. 

All  of  u«  should  ever  be  mindful  of  the  earty  history  of  this  state. 
foTui  thesHrctlons  were  planted  the  seeds  of  thOM  thUiM  that 
have  meant  no  much  to  ihc  poople  of  our  country  down  through 
the  year*  to  the  pr^wnt  time.  «..««.„ 

We  should  ORUse  to  pay  tribute  to  those  brave  men  and  women 
Who  came  to  Virginia  in  the  early  days  and  who  played  -o  Urge  a 
part  in  the  founding  and  formation  of  this  §UU  and  r  f  our  Nation, 
they  betjueatl.ed  to  th«lr  deeoemlanis  thoee  attributes  of  courage, 
wlMLim  and  sturdy  independence  that  has  enabled  Virginia  to 
SSnuin  me  plac-  thut  It  ha*  alway.  h-ld  among  the  »tat**  of  tbe 

It  IS  also  fitting  that  on  thl«  occasion  we  should  mention  par- 
tl  "itaV  AlewndJr  Bpnt-wood,  Oovemnr  of   Virginia   In  Colonlsl 

to  ITae  MU^vlce  to  the  peopU  of  ViraliU*  U  well  remembered. 
In  building  a  community  tl^rre  are  throe  Important  factor*— 
the  -^ritual"  the  educational,  and  the  ««^j*»^*il^''V^»'  " 
rrorMwnted  by  tu  cburch^i  and  eUfgy,  and  revertnoe  for  the 
3^^f!JJld7nce;  tbe  «lucattonal  a*  repree^ited  by  »»•  -fhooUi. 
collecea.  llbrariea,  and  civic  organlaation*;  and  tbe  mat^-ial  a* 
reprSented  by  the  *Nrul«r  affair*  and  the  biwtnc..  Uf-  of  the 
community  Marmonburg  ha*  alwav.  bw^n  mindful  of  these  three 
SSSortant  factors,  m  evklenc«l  by  lu  fine  KhooU.  colleges, 
churches,  and  buslnesa  houM*.  with  a  cooatani  growth  from  year 

to    year.  _»_ 

I  taK"  thU  opportunity  to  mention  one  of  Vtrglnla's  fine  liistl- 
tutlon*  of  learning  located  In  Harrtsonburg  which  has  made  his- 
tory and  is  held  In  high  esteem  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  splendid  work  It  has  done  and  U  doing  I  am  very  proud  to 
■ay  Oiat  some  of  my  daughten  attended  this  Institution,  for 
which  I  shall  always  be  grateful.  Right  now  I  express  my  gratl- 
ttide  to  the  instructor*  and  their  asaocUtes  of  the  State  Teachers' 
College,  now  so  well  known  and  well-named  Madlaon  CoUege. 

Good  poatal  service  Is  as  Important  to  your  splendid  commu- 
nity a»  It  Is  to  the  largest  commercial  and  Industrial  cities  of  oiir 
Nation  tech  home  and  each  family  await  the  dally  visit  of  the 
m*»T«^«w  for  news  from  friends  or  relatives  from  near  or  far-olf 
pt^/'>«;    foe  the  newspaper*  or   the  weekly  or  monUxly  periodicals 
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which  contribute  so  much   to  the  information.   Intelligence,   and 
happlneas  of  our  people. 

Now.  and  as  It  has  t)een  through  the  years,  efficient  postal  serv- 
ice Is  of  utmost  Importance  In  the  btulneas  and  social  life  of  our 
eommunltles.  our  States,  and  our  Nation.  Even  in  colonial  times, 
Its  necessity  was  fully  realized.  The  eystem  of  postal  commu- 
nication t>ctwecn  the  Colonies  which  was  developed  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  a  vital  factor  In  securing  united  action  by  the  Colo- 
nies in  their  flRht  for  freedom  and  independence. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  In  1789  there  were  75  post 
oflSces  doing  an  average  business  of  about  1100  a  yenr  each.  Fif- 
teen of  these  post  offices  were  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  at  Alex- 
andria. Bowling  Green.  Cabin  Point,  Colchester.  Dumfries.  Fred- 
ericksburg. Hampton.  Hanover  Court  House,  Norfolk.  Petersburg, 
Richmond.    SmithHrld.    Suffolk.    Williamsburg.    Yorktown 

From  this  humble  beginning  the  United  States  Postal  E.stabll-sh- 
ment  has  grown  into  the  largest  single  business  enterprise  In  the 
world,  with  approximately  44  000  post  offices  and  revenues  of  about 
§750.000. COO.  Of  necessity,  the  Postal  Service  had  to  keep  pace 
with  the  tremendous  growth  and  development  of  our  country 
The  successful  accomplishment  of  this  objective  has  b«^n  due  to 
aeveral  factors  In  the  flrst  Instance,  we  are  Inc'cbted  to  the 
founding  fathers  for  the  sound  base  upon  which  the  American 
Postal   Sj'stem    was   established. 

The    Constltu;i(jn    gives    the    Congress   the    power    "to    establish 
post  offices  and  post  roads."  and  all  through  our  history  the  Con- 
gress has  exercl.'-ecl  this  prerogative  with  discretion  and  good  Judg- 
ment.    The  Mcmocrs  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
United  Stales  S<nate  have   always  been  mindful  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  i>ccple  of  the  country  In  the  provision  of  good  postal 
service,    and.    through     the    granting    of    appropriations    nn-i     the 
enactment   of   wise   and    beneficent   legislation,    have    provided    for 
the  expansion  of  the  PcstAl  St^rvlce  and  lU  functions  In  an  orderly 
and  efficient  manner  to  meet  the  Increaslrxg  demands  of  a  growing 
nation  and  a  progressing  civilization. 

The  multitude  of  postmasters  and  postal  employees  throughout 
the  country  are  giving  their  best  efforts  to  the  end  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  mtprit  at  all  times  have  the  best  possible  Postal  Service, 
without  wa.ste  and  extravagance.  All  of  these  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  make  our  Pa-.tal  Service  what  It  Is  today,  an  efficient, 
courteous  Bcrvlce  for  all  the  people,  and  one  which  embraces  among 
its  rmployeoR  the  lilghert  type  of  American  citlzen.shlp.  This  Is 
especially  true  of  the  Stale  of  Virginia  and  your  own  city  of  Har- 
rlscnburg.  where  Postmaster  Swltzer  and  the  postal  employees  work- 
ing with  him  are  striving  to  render  courteous  and  efficient  pervice. 
Good  Postal  Service  requires  adequate  and  modem  quarters  and 
facllUlcs  Tlie  need  for  better  facilities  for  the  post  offices,  the 
United  States  courts,  and  various  Federal  agcncle<;  was  recognized 
by  Conprcss.  and  for  several  years,  beginning  In  1934.  annual  au- 
thorizations were  made  for  the  erection  of  Federal  buildings 
throughout  the  Nation  in  every  State  and  In  the  Territories  and 
insular  posse-^lons.  These  building  progrsma  have  met  the  hous- 
ing requlrrments  of  the  post  office  and  other  Federal  agencies  In 
about  1.900  Individual  communities  over  the  country. 

In  the  dedication  of  this  Federal  building.  It  Is  proper  that  credit 
l>e  given  to  the  Public  Buildings  Administration  of  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  which  supervised  the  preparation  of  the  plan*  and 
the  construction  of  the  building;  to  the  general  contractor,  A. 
Parnell  Blair,  of  Lnlce  Charles,  La.,  and  to  the  Govfrnmeiifs  con- 
struction rnffUv-er,  Mr  Bruro  K.  Jones.  However,  wc  shfiuld  not 
forget  that  without  the  hand*  of  labor,  this  building  would  not 
have  come  Into  being,  snd  this  applies  not  only  to  the  cari>enter«, 
brirkUveri  and  mechnnlcs  and  artisans  of  every  chsracter  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  artiul  construction  but  as  well  to  the  lumbermen 
U\  the  foresui  to  the  miners,  to  the  men  in  the  stone  quarries,  and 
to  the  worker*  In  the  mill*  snd  factories  wJ'o  produced  mid  fash- 
ioned the  moterli»U  necen^ary  In  making  p<Mirlbl*  thU  Imposing  tdl- 
flce  In  the  drrticstlon  of  this  building,  then-fore,  let  u»  pay  sin- 
cere tribute  to  nil  those  whose  physical  efforts  have  contributed 
to  lu  cotmummailon 

I  hnvo  told  you  that  It  Is  alwayt  a  plen«»re  for  me  to  come 
back  t/i  Vlrgnln,  snd  I  sm  doubly  pleased  when  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  int.f>  the  Beventh  Congrenslonsl  Di«trlrt  briius* 
It  U  rrpre».nl«d  In  Congress  by  one  of  the  finest  types  it  public 
servuntl.  that  it  ha.i  been  my  prlvllef*  to  know  He  ha-  f^yried 
into  the  Mntionat  O^ngres*  the  tame  diligence  In  Ijehsif  of  the 
D<«ple  of  hl»  diitrlct,  the  Mme  Industry,  and  the  name  devotion 
to  duty  that  ha«  char*cterl»*d  hU  tntlre  public  career  He  Is 
respected  In  th<«  House  Of  RepresentaMves  for  hU  sound  Judifment, 
clear  thinking,  srd  inU-n»e  lnter«Mrt  In  the  welfare  of  the  pe.^ple 
not  only  of  hU  d:«trlct  and  of  hU  BtMt*.  but  (tt  our  Nation  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay  slnorre  tribute  Uj  your 
Congnsfcm.in  and  my  good  friend,  lion.  A.  Wilub  Roboitsow 

It  is  also  fitting  and  proper  that  we  shouJd  mention  at  this 
time  a  man  who  U  well  known  to  all  of  you  In  thU  section  of 
Virginia  who  bears  a  name  outstanding  In  the  anna.s  of  thU 
State  and  whose  career  has  been  such  as  to  bring  further  honor 
upon'  that  name.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  Governors  Virginia 
ever  had  and  now  serves  with  ability  and  distinction  as  the  Junior 
Senatf.r  fmm  this  State — a  great  American  and  statesman— Hon. 
Hakkt  Flood  Bttid.  _^^ 

The  dedication  of  a  Federal  building  is  a  noteworthy  occasion. 
The  dedication  of  this  building  Is  an  Important  event  to  the  citi- 
zens of  your  splendid  city,  county.  State,  and  to  our  Nation.  Such 
an  event  Is  so  representative  of  our  great  Republic,  for  our  peop  e 
in  all  walks  of  life  gather  together  and  give  testimony  by  their 


Srefence    and    voice    to    their    fidelity,    loyalty,    and    lore    foff   otxr 
atlonal  Government  and  Its  instltutloiia. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure  that  It  I*  a  aciirce  of 
gratification  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  here,  to  see  so  man)'  young 
men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  present.  Tliese  young  people 
will  in  due  time  take  up  the  work  and  carry  on  when  we  drop  out 
of  the  picture.  Therefore  It  behooves  us  to  so  conduct  oursulves  at 
all  times  and  to  let  our  speech  In  private  and  In  public  be  such 
that  It  will  be  of  value  to  the  youth  of  the  land. 

It  Is  my  tjellef  that  of  all  the  governmental  activities  to  be 
housed  in  this  structure,  those  which  are  closest  to  the  Uvea  of 
our  people  are  the  postal  establishment  and  the  United  State* 
courts.  The  postal  establishment  is  one  to  render  an  Important 
dally  Fcrvlce  In  every  city,  village,  hamlet,  and  rtxral  section  of  our 
land,  coming  Into  direct  contact  with  the  lives  ot  all  our  citizens. 
The  United  States  courts  render  a  service  of  Justice  to  all.  regard- 
less of  creed,  color,  or  position  in  life,  as  Indicated  In  that  wonderful 
oath  to  which  all  United  States  Judges  subscribe  before  entering 
upon  their  duties,  and  which  Is  In  part  as  follows: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  admlnl.ster  Justice  without  re- 
spect to  persons,  and  do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich, 
and  that  I  will  faithfully  and  Impartially  discharge  and  perlorm  all 
the  duties  Incumbent  on  me.  according  to  the  best  of  my  abilities 
and  understanding,  agreeable  to  the  Constitution  and  lawi.  of  the 
United  Slates;  and  that  I  u-lU  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domettlc." 

I  have  mentioned  the  valuable  contributions  of  the  postmastefs 
and  postal  employees  to  the  success  of  the  Postal  Service.  However, 
no  business  organization  or  line  of  endeavor  can  be  successful 
without  competent  leadership.  In  the  Post  Office  Department  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  as  our  chief  a  man  who  brought  to  that  high 
office  excellent  business  qualifications  which,  coupled  with  humane 
administrative  principles,  have  not  only  maintained  the  Service 
at  a  high  level  of  efficiency,  but  have  alEO  vastly  Improved  the 
working  conditions  of  postal  employees.  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  share  In  the  admlnljstratlon 
of  the  Postal  Service  under  the  leadership  of  a  splendid  citizen  and 
a  great  American — Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley. 

We.  who  are  a  part  of  the  postal  establishment,  one  of  the  great 
Departments  In  the  executive  branch  of  our  National  Government, 
must  constantly  bear  In  mind  that  we  are  the  servants  of  the 
people,  and  that  we  have  no  authority  which  does  not  come  to  u* 
from  the  people  through  their  duly  elected  Representatives  In  the 
National  Congress.  It  Is  the  duty  of  each  and  every  one  of  u*  In 
the  Postal  Service  to  strive  to  do  cur  utmost  to  render  an  efficient 
and  economical  service.  To  do  so  will  redound  to  our  credit  and 
will  have  the  approbation  of  our  people,  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  ycu.  

Robert  H.  Hinckley,  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics 

Authority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OK  WAHIIINGTON 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OK  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  I  (leffUlative  day  ot  Monday.  March  4),  1840 

ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 

Mr,  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr,  President,  on  flflturdfiy 
morning  there  appeared  In  the  Washington  Tlmen-Herakl  an 
excellent  article  aUnit  Hon,  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  ChAlrtmin 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautic*  Authority,  I  oak  unanlmoua  coiiMmt 
that  It  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rgcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  wiu  ordered  to  b« 
printed  In  the  Recobd,  an  foliowi: 

(From  the  Washington  TUne.-Kerald  of  Marieh  80,  1940J 

WAaiiiNOTOM  Dailv  Maaay-Oo-RobWD 

(IJy  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  8    Allen) 

The  story  has  been  told  how  at  4  o'clock  la-'st  Tuesday  morning, 
while  European  aviation  wa*  chalking  up  new  record*  for  death 
ond  dfstnictlon,  the  far-flung  air  lines  of  the  United  State*  B«t  a 
dlff.rent  kind  of  record— 1  fuU  year  of  operation  without  a  amgle 
faUllty  or  »erlous  injury. 

A  number  of  factors  have  deservedly  been  given  credit  for  thU 
historic  achievement:  Better  planes,  better  perfKjnnel,  better  ^- 
norts  and  radio  faculties.  There  also  was  one  other  that  played  a 
leading  part  In  the  spectacular  holiday  from  death— a  man  who 
eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  aviation.  ,     .  ,  ».     .., 

He  Is  Robert  H  Hinckley,  the  quiet-mannered,  indefatigable 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  to  whom  air  safety 
records  are  an  old  posolon. 
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Twel^  TMT*  ago.  long  before  then  wtt  "nrl^toir  eren  re- 
•pmbUng  the  C  A.  A.  and  wben  almort  ewy  P^^K«  Pj^ 
that  took  off  fllrtwl  with  d«»th.  Hinckley  orgmnlscd  the  Utah- 
Pactflc  Airw«Tm.  lU  route  was  orer  iome  of  the  moet  treacheroxu 
flying  temUn  In  the  country— the  Rockies.  But  In  the  3  years 
that  he  directed  the  line.  It  suffered  not  one  fatal  mishap. 

Its  not  strmage  that  only  a  few  know  this.  There  are  many 
thing*  shout  the  taU.  handsome  Utahan.  who  will  be  SO  In  June, 
that  even  his  best  friends  dont  know.  He  Is  that  kind  of  man. 
Publicity  is  not  his  forte.  But  doing  outstanding  Jobs  definitely 
Is.    In  his  retiring,  genial  way  he  has  been  doing  them  all  his  life. 

:  DBKSMOAm 


Bob  Rtnckley  ts  one  of  the  most  unusual  men  In  Washington. 
He  is  a  PUgrtm  deeoendant.  a  onetime  missionary,  a  highly  suc- 
cessful liinliniiman  one  of  the  most  brilliant  executives  In  the 
OoTemment.  and  an  ardent  new  dealer. 

One  of  the  things  that  few  know  about  him  is  that  he  has  a 
)all  record.  Rtocuey  la  proud  of  it.  It  happened  when  he  was 
seriously  considering  becoming  a  different  kind  of  "sky  pilot." 

In  his  veins  flows  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of  religious  ancestors. 
One  of  them  was  Thomas  Hinckley.  Puritan  Governor  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony  from  1881  to  18W.  Another  was  EUnckley's  grand- 
father. Ira  Hinckley,  who  accompanied  Brlgham  Toung  to  Utah  and 
became  a  pillar  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

The  religious  aeal  of  hU  forbears  burned  bright  In  young 
Bob.  At  the  age  of  19  he  gave  up  his  studies  at  Brlgham  Toimg 
University  and  accepted  a  call  as  a  ICormon  missionary  In  Surope. 
ICost  of  his  a  years  there  was  spent  In  Germany,  where  he  had 
two  expertanoss  that  gre*Uy  Influenced  his  later  life. 

One.  In  1913^  was  his  first  airplane  filght.  with  Melll  Beese. 
famous  r*^"*^  avlatrtx.  The  other  was  the  Interlude  In  the 
cooler. 

Hinckley  was  arractad  by  German  authorities  for  spreading  the 
Uormon  gospeL  The  Kaiser's  police  were  outraged  that  a  foreigner 
should  be  <M"g  missionary  work  In  the  Reich  and  they  Jailed 
young  Hinckley  on  a  charge  of  "dlstvirblng  the  peace."  After  a 
few  days  he  was  released  on  condition  that  he  leave  the  country. 

AIB-LXMV  riUMBU 

Returning  to  the  United  States.  Hinckley  decided  he  was  not  cut 
out  for  a  clerical  career,  and  reentered  the  tmlverslty  to  prepare 
himself  for  teaching  But  after  3  years  as  a  high-school  instructor 
In  Mount  Pleasant.  Utah,  the  fever  of  the  motor  age  gripped  him 
and  he  went  Into  the  automobile  business,  becoming  In  a  few 
years  one  of  the  largeat  dealers  In  the  State. 

It  vras  a  nattiral  step  for  him  to  become  Interested  In  aviation 
and  to  envision  its  commercial  poaslbllltlea.  But  others  in  those 
days  at  mitj  planes  were  less  optimistic.  They  commended  his 
daring  but  held  on  to  their  own  eaifti.  

Hinckley  was  undaunted.  He  went  ahead  alone,  organized  the 
ntah-Paclflc  Airways  and  made  It  one  of  the  few  sucoesaful  pioneer 
air  lines. 

During  an  this  time.  whOe  immersed  In  his  extensive  business 
activities,  he  also  was  alertly  Interested  In  public  affairs.  He  found 
time  to  serve  several  terms  as  a  liberal  Democrat  In  the  Utah  Legis- 
lature, as  mayor  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  as  president  of  the  Utah 
Municipal  LMgus. 

In  the  hlst<uic  campaign  of  1933.  Hinckley  was  one  of  the  leaders 
who  put  Prof.  KLaarr  Thomas  into  the  field  against  the  powerful 
veteran  BepobUcan  Senator  Reed  Smoot  and  defeated  him.  This 
luscompUshment,  plus  his  record  as  a  liberal  and  his  success  in 
buslnes.  brought  Hinckley  to  the  attention  of  President  Roosevelt 
early  in  19S3. 

noNizs 


At  that  time  the  New  Deal  was  jjrepartng  to  set  up  its  first  relief 
program.  Roosevelt  sent  for  Hinckley  to  ask  him  to  help  with  the 
Job. 

"My  business  affairs  need  me  badly,  Mr.  President."  Hinckley  r»- 

eled.  "TMit  111  drop  everything  and  pitch  in.  I  thiiik  we  can  get 
m  seU^ip  you  want  go^  ^  '  montba,  and  then  m  have  to  get 
b*ck  to  my  own  problems." 

That  was  7  years  ago.     Hinckley  is  still  in  Washington. 

After  tbe  smsrgeucy-r^lef  Job  was  completed,  he  was  comnuui- 
(teered  to  foiBUlata  a  permanent-relief  program.  When  that  wsa 
done  and  the  W.  P.  A.  was  estebllshed.  Hinckley  again  waa  txn- 
presaed  as  w— Urn  director  In  charge  of  11  Slates. 

His  record  in  this  poet  was  so  outstanding  that  when  the  C.  A.  A. 
was  created  to  replace  the  chaotic  Bureau  of  Air  Conunerce.  Roose- 
velt again  lafused  to  allow  him  to  quit,  and  put  him  on  the  new 
agency  Six  months  later,  when  Chairman  Edward  J.  Noble  was 
elevated  to  Undeiaecrrtary  of  Oomm«c«.  Hinckley  was  the  unanl- 
movis  choice  to  succwart  txtok. 

CaXTSAOKS 


Outwardly  there  is  nothing  of  the  dynamo  about  Hinckley.  He 
Is  one  of  the  mUdeet  and  kindliest  of  men.  But  things  have  a  way 
of  moving  with  dispatch  and  order  when  he  Is  on  the  Job. 

It  was  Hinckley  who,  almost  single-handed.  scHd  the  student- 
pUot-tralnlng  program  to  a  scary  Congress.  The  polltlcos  admitted 
the  need  for  more  pUota,  but  were  afraid  that  accidents  would 
boomerang  against  them.  Hlncklev  talked  them  out  of  their  funk 
and  they  gave  him  the  money  he  reqticsted.  This  year  10,000  youths 
are  recelvU^  flying  Instructions — and  there  hasnt  been  one  serloua 
acctdsnt. 


It  was  Hhsekley  who  summoned  idr-Mne  operators  and  qxllet^y 
but  firmly  told  them  there  was  only  one  way  to  stop  fatalities,  and 
that  was  to  ptit  an  end  to  bad -weather  flighta 

••Now.  gentlemen."  he  said,  "you  can  do  this  In  one  of  two  ways. 
Stop  chiseling  on  one  another  and  voluntarily  agree  among  your- 
selves to  cancel  flights  in  bad  weather,  or  the  C.  A.  A.  will  step  In 
and  make  you  do  it.    Take  your  choice.     What  will  it  be?" 

The  operators  chose  voluntary  regulation,  and  the  past  year's 
spectacular  record  Is  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
abided  by  their  pledge  and  Bob  Hinckley's  confidence  In  them. 


The  Republican  Party  is  the  Peace  Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  HAMILTON  PISH.  OP  NEW  YORK. 
OVER  THE  BLUE  NETWORK  OP  THE  NATIONAL  BROADCAST- 
INO  CO..  MARCH  30.    1»40 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  pranted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  radio 
address  by  Hon.  Hamilton  Pish,  of  New  York,  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  Blue  Network  on  Saturday 
evening.  March  30.  1940: 

Someone  colited  the  phrase  that  "Thomas  Jefferson  founded  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  dumfounded  It." 
Certainly  he  has  dumfounded  It  with  his  policies  of  International- 
ism. InterventlonlKm.  and  quarsntlnlsm  of  forelgTi  nations,  a  com- 
plete departure  from  our  traditional  foreign   ipollcles. 

Jefferson  was  most  outspoken  against  involvement  In  Europe. 
He  said.  "I  have  ever  deemed  it  fundamental  for  the  United  States 
never  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  •  •  • 
They  are  nations  of  eternal  war." 

The  German  White  Book,  released  to  the  press  yesterday,  proves 
my  contention  that  the  war  hysteria  In  the  United  States  emanated 
directly  from  the  White  House  and  has  been  ably  abetted  by  our 
Ambassadors  In  Europe  and  the  wannongers  at  home. 

If  the  American  people  do  not  wake  up,  we  will  be  sold  down 
the  river  Into  war  by  the  New  Deal  IntemaUonaliBts. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  charges  contained  In  the  German  White 
Book  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of  "propaganda,"  or  to  sprinkle  a 
few  grains  of  salt  on  Its  tall. 

The  German  foreign  office  has  made  extremely  serious  charges 
that  cannot  be  brushed  aside  or  laughed  off.  as  is  the  c\i.stoni  of 
President  Rooeevelt.  The  entire  foreign  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  lives  of  American  citizens  are  at  stake. 

If  Mr.  WlUlam  C.  Bullitt,  our  Ambassador  to  France,  acting  as 
a  representative  of  President  Roosevelt,  gave  any  commitments 
of  our  entrance  Into  the  European  war.  or  even  that  we  would 
finance  It.  It  would  constitute  an  Impeachable  offense.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  thank  God.  has  the  only  coosUtutlonal 
power  to  declare  war. 

I  do  not  propose  to  prejudge  Mr.  BtilUtt  or  President  Roosevelt, 
but  both  owe  It  to  the  American  people  to  give  a  categorical  and 
detailed  answer  to  each  and  every  charge  made  by  the  foreign 
office  of  a  nation  with  whom  we  are  at  peace. 

Unfortunately,  the  remarks  attributed  to  Ambassador  Bullitt 
by  the  Polish  Ambassador  at  Washington  have  a  familiar  ring,  but 
are  somewhat  stronger  and  more  concrete  than  have  been  re- 
ported previously. 

Apparently  under  the  New  Deal  quarantine  policy  some  of  our 
ambassadors  and  ministers.  Instead  of  promoting  peaceful  rela- 
tions abroad,  have  sought  to  foster  war  In  Europe  Last  week. 
Mr.  James  Cromwell,  our  Minister  to  Canada,  sounded  off  the 
battle  cry  to  war.  Where  there  Is  so  much  smoke,  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  good-sized  fire. 

The  whole  sequtnce  of  events  can  easily  be  traced  back  to  the 
tragic  quarantine  speech  of  President  Roosevelt  in  Chicago  a  few 
years  ago.  when  the  American  people  were  aroused  and  alarmed 
ss  if  by  a  fire  t>ell  in  the  middle  of  the  night 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know  whether  Ambassador 
Bullitt  gave  any  assurances  of  America's  partlclf>atlon  in  the 
European  war.  or  even  of  any  financial  assistance. 

The  Congress  will  probably  wait  for  the  publication  of  the  full 
text  of  the  oorrespondence  In  order  to  properly  examine  It  and 
determine  its  authenticity. 

The  alarming  part,  and  crux  of  the  charges,  are  contained  In  a 
report  ot  an  interview  of  AmbasBador  Potockl  at  Washington  with 
Ambaacador  Bullitt  a  year  ago.  This  is  what  Ambassador  Potockl 
la  reported  to  have  sent   to  Foreign  Minister   Beck:    "From   the 
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Interview  with  Bullitt  I  gained  the  Impression  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Rooeevelt  a  most  exact  definition  of  the  standpoint 
that  the  United  States  occupies  today  In  regard  to  the  Eurof>ean 
crisis:  (1)  Activation  of  foreign  policies  under  leadership  of 
President  Roosevelt  against  totalitarian  states;  (2)  war  prepara- 
Uons  by  the  United  States:  (3)  decided  opinion  of  President 
Roosevelt  th.it  France  and  Great  Britain  must  put  an  end  to  all 
policy  compromise  and  not  make  any  territorial  changes;  and  (4) 
that  the  United  States  will  participate  actively  and  place  war 
eupplirs  and  finances  at  tholr  disposal."  This  is  nothing  new.  but 
It  substantiates  the  charges  I  have  publicly  made  against  President 
Roosevelt  on  numerous  occasions,  of  promoting  war  hysteria,  de- 
stroying American  neutrality,  attempting  to  Intervene  In  Europe, 
and  seeking  to  finance  its  wars, 

I  shall  demand  a  complete  investigation  of  the  statements 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Ambassador  Bullitt.  After  careful 
examination  of  the  facts.  If  the  evidence  warrants  action  by  the 
House  of  RepresentaUve.s,  I  shall  Introduce  a  resolution  of  Impeach- 
ment. 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  such  action.  Former  Amba.'^sador 
Bayard  was  ccn.<;ured  for  making  a  tariff  speech  In  Great  Britain 
and  Impeachment  procedings  were  Instituted.  The  remarks  made 
by  Amt^assador  Bullitt  were  not  on  mere  tariff  or  domestic  subjects, 
but  ln\x>lved  the  war-making  powers  of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  safeguard  Its  constitutional 
functions  and  to  Impeach  the  President  or  any  Ambassador  or 
Minister  who  seelLS  to  usurp  such  powers  and  drag  us  into  war. 

If  these  charges  are  true,  they  would  constitute  virtually  a  trea- 
sonable act.  If  President  Roosevelt  has  entered  Into  secret  under- 
standings or  commitments  with  foreign  goverrmaents  to  Involve  us 
to  war  he  should  be  impeached. 

President  Roosevelt's  Internationalism  and  his  dangerous  half- 
vray  policies  of  Intervention  and  his  measures  short  of  war  are 
well  known  in  America  and  abroad. 

The  Congrras  will  probably  adjourn  by  June  1,  and  there  will 
be  a  critical  period  of  7  months  before  the  new  Congress  will  con- 
vene. I  hope  that  the  Congress  wlU  either  repeal  the  emergency 
powers  given  to  the  President  under  existing  laws  or  make  them 
subject  to  a  declaration  of  a'ar  or  emergency  to  be  proclaimed  by 
the  Congress. 

All  permanent  emergency  war  powers  should  be  withdrawn  and 
be  retained  by  the  Congress  and  thereby  restore  representative 
and  constitutional  government  in  the  United  States. 

The  President  already  has  vast  powers  to  promote  peace  or  en- 
tangle us  In  foreign  wars.  It  is  foolhardy  to  extend  his  authority 
by  additional  emergency  powers  that  would  place  the  destiny  and 
security  of  our  great  Nation  at  the  whim  of  any  one  man  That 
is  dictatorship  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  not  the  American  way.  Let 
Congress  revoke  Its  grant  of  emergency  powers  and  fear  of  Inter- 
vention will  disappear  as  the  morning  mist  before  the  rising  sun. 

The  American  people  have  not  and  should  not  be  divided  Into 
peace  and  war  groups  along  party  lines.  The  preservation  of  peace 
should  be  the  continuous  policy  of  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties  and  of  the  American  people. 

However,  we  are  confronted  with  an  actual  situation  wherein 
President  Roosevelt  controls  and  dominates  the  foreign  policies  of 
his  party  to  .such  an  extent  that  he  has  forced  hts  o^ti  League  of 
Nations  and  Internationalist  views  upon  the  New  Deal,  and  has  made 
It  the  party  of  intervention — and  he  Is  rapidly  making  it  the  war 
party  In  the  United  States. 

This  unfortunate  situation  Is  parallel  to  that  of  1916,  when  Pres- 
ident Wilson  was  seeking  reelection  on  an  issue  of  keeping  out  of 
war.  He  actually  got  us  into  war  within  30  days  after  his  Inaugtira- 
tlon. 

This  must  not  happen  again  In  America, 

At  that  time  S'KTctary  Lan-^lng,  Colonel  House,  our  Ambassador  at 
Large,  and  Ambat^ador  Page  at  London  had.  as  we  now  know,  already 
determined  to  take  us  Into  the  World  War. 

Today  we  have  the  same  types  in  the  administration,  such  as  our 
Ambassador  to  France,  our  Minister  to  Canada,  swashbuckling  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  host  of  prominent  New  Dealers — and 
seme  not  so  new,  such  as  Senator  Caxtex  Glass — and  the  old  League 
of  Nations  group. 

The  spring  and  summer  months  will  bring  with  them  an  Increased 
tempo  In  the  a-lnter-stagrated  EXircpean  war.  Foreign  propagan- 
dists will  flourish  and  multiply  like  spring  fiowcrs  and  Increase  their 
activities  In  the  United  States.  War  hysteria  and  passions  will  be 
Inflamed  by  atrocity  stories  as  In  the  World  War.  Hatred  and  ex- 
cessive partiality  alll  crush  and  pervert  the  truth  and  sacrifice  our 
own  Interests.  Increasing  economic  entanglements  and  the  siren 
call  cf  profiu  will  make  war  seem  natural  and  Inevitable. 

Such  Is  the  course  of  war  and  the  power  of  propaganda. 

How  can  this  be  checked.  If  not  actually  prevented?  The  Dies 
committee  should  investigate  and  expose  aU  foreign  propagandists — 
British.  French,  Nazi,  Fascist,  and  Communist — and  the  source  of 
such   propaganda,   without   fear   or  favor. 

We  have  enough  troubles  In  America  without  being  made  vic- 
tims of  a  mass  barrage  of  Inflammatory  and  f>olsonous  foreign 
propaganda. 

War  Is  man-made  Therefore,  man  can  keep  out  of  war.  par- 
ticularly m  great  nations  and  where  there  Is  a  strong  enough  will 
to  preserve  peace  The  public  registration  of  foreign  agents  should 
be  required  by  law.    War-profit  taxation  should  be  levied  up  to 


90  percent  In  order  to  take  excessive  profits  out  of  wars  and  to 
discourage   our  participation   In   them. 

Up  to  now  some  of  the  Presidential  candidates  of  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  seem  to  be  playing  a  game  of 
hide-and-seek,  as  evidenced  by  their  silence  and  evasion  of  the  war 
Issue,  which  is  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  all  the  American  people. 

While  the  voters  are  seeking  their  real  views  they  are  adroitly 
attempting  to  hide  and  conceal  them  by  generalities  ai^.d  Up  serv- 
ice to  peace.  This  issue,  affecting  the  security  of  otir  country  and 
the  lives  of  our  youth.  Is  discussed  dally  In  American  homes. 
Most  of  our  citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  are  vitally  interested  in 
keeping  America  out  of  foreign  entanglements  and  wars. 

The  electorate  are  entitled  to  know  exactly  u'here  each  candidate 
stands,  without  equivocation  and  mental  reservation,  on  American- 
Ism  as  against  intervention  In  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe.  Thera 
Is  a  vast  difference  between  the  foreign  poUcles  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  and  those  of  the  Republican  Party  as  expressed  by 
Its  Memlxrs   In   Congress. 

Public  polls  demonstrate  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple want  to  preserve  American  neutrality  and  stay  out  of  foreign 
wars.  They  have  a  right  to  express  their  seutin^nts  on  this  Issue 
at   the   polls   next   November. 

It  would  be  the  most  unfair  and  cruelest  kind  of  political  decep- 
tion and  fraud  If  the  candidates  of  both  parties  should  give  mere 
Up  service  to  peace  while  privately  undermining  American  neu- 
trality  and  secretly  favoring   Intervention. 

The  Republican  candidates  for  the  Presidency  must  stand  on  the 
record  created  by  the  Republican  Party  in  the  Congress  against 
the  Internationalism  and  liiterventlonlsm  of  President  Roosevelt 
since  his  Chicago  speech  in  1937  propciclng  that  we  quarantine 
nations  with  whose  forms  of  government  we  do  not  agree. 

The  Republican  Party  in  the  Congress  has  Insisted  on  adhering 
to  our  traditional  policies  of  neutraUty,  nonintervention,  and  no 
entangling  alliances,  and  88  percent  of  the  Republican  Meml>er* 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  opp>ose  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  as  being  the  Initial  step  toward  destroying  Amer- 
ican neutrality. 

Practically  100  percent  c»f  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
are  firmly  opposed  to  granting  any  power  to  the  President  to  e«- 
tablish  economic  sanctions,  to  determine  the  aggressor  nation,  or 
to  quarantine  foreign  nations  with  American  blood  and  treasure. 

A  clear-cut  issue  has  been  made  by  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
against  the  foreign  policies  of  President  Roosevelt. 

I  cannot  understand  the  reason  why  any  Republican  candidate 
for  President  or  any  other  national  office,  who  is  in  accord  with 
the  practically  unanimous  expression  of  his  party  In  the  Congress 
In  thwarting  the  Internationalism  of  the  New  Deal  administration, 
should  fall  to  take  the  voters  into  his  confidence  as  to  where  be 
stands  on  the  record  made  In  Congress  by  the  elected  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  of  his  own  party  on  International  Issues. 

It  \B  all  very  well  to  elucidate  about  domestic  Issues,  nich  as 
debts,  deficits,  and  taxes,  but  all  of  these  will  be  meaningless — and 
doubled — In  no  time  if  we  are  Involved  In  another  foreign  war. 

In  addition.  It  would  mean  a  black-out  cf  representative  govern- 
ment, cur  free  democratic  Inrtltutlons.  and  our  own  liberties,  to  ha 
replaced  by  a  dictatorship  that  even  Stalin  or  Hitler  would  envy. 

Presidential  candidates  are  Important  In  themselves,  but  party 
platforms  on  which  they  and  the  candidates  for  Congress  stand  ara 
mere  Important. 

The  election  of  a  Republican  majority  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  Just  as  vital  as  electing  a  Republican  President. 

Nothing  contained  in  the  Republican  national  platform  In  1040 
will  be  more  scrutinized  than  its  forclgn-poUcy  plank. 

The  framing  of  such  a  plank,  reflecting  the  views  of  the  peace 
elements  within  the  Republican  Party  and  of  millions  of  Democrats 
who  are  striving  for  more  abundant  life  Instead  of  more  abundant 
death  on  the  battlefields  of  Etirope,  will  be  essential  to  party 
BUcceFS. 

There  mvurt  be  no  platitudes,  generalities,  or  lip  service  to  peace. 
It  must  be  a  ringing  thallenge  against  Interventlonlsm.  and  for 
Americanism  against  totemationallsm.  and  a  forthright  aiuwer  to 
the  disciples  of  despilr  and  loterventlon  who  prattle  that  war  is 
inevitable.  <" 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  propose  to  use  every  influ- 
ence at  my  command  to  havs  the  RepubUcan  Party  adopt  a  strong 
antiwar  platform  at  Its  natldtial  convention.  If  this  is  done,  it 
will  establish  In  the  minds  of  the  pe<^e  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  a  real  peace  program,  and  is  the  party  of  peace  in  America. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  delegates  at  the  PhUadel- 
phla  convention,  to  be  held  on  Jj^ne  24,  the  following  plank  on 
foreign  affairs:  

REPtTBLICAN  FOSZIClf  POLXCIB 

We  pledge  the  Republican  Party: 

(1)  To  stand  squarely  against  involvement  in  foreign  wars. 

(2)  To  uphold  our  traditional  foreign  policies,  proclaimed  by 
George  Washington,  of  neutrality,  nonintervention,  no  eutangllnj; 
alliances,  and  respect  for  international  law. 

<3)  To  maintain  adequate  national  defense  and  uphold  tha 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

(4)  To  oppose  the  granting  of  power  to  the  President  to  enter 
into  economic  sanctions,  collective  security,  and  to  quarantine  for- 
eign nations,  or  to  make  any  secret  understanding  or  commitment 
with  any  nation  that  would  weaken  American  neutrality. 
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undrrmuie  the  wUl  of  the  American  people  for  P^-  *^  "^"^ 

«^."7rTo"?:rr:irrS,i"^2SSn%ing  foreign  fon«  ^.r^^S  «S^ 
ipreJdlng  h.tred  .«ain«t  mUom  with  whom  we  h«ve  pe^JeXul  reU 
Uon»  by  "measure*  »hort  ot  war."  .^m-i-i   nrirMi 

(81  TO  cw«  the  purchMe  oT  gold  and  iUver  »t  artlflclH  prtcee 
fr<!m  tSe^^uor^TeShching  them,  and  ImpcverUhmg  ourselves. 

ItJ.'^o'Se^^^Tt'STt  '^r^  by  erupting  an  exces-proflt 

^in  ^"°.;^'  ^"Snerg^ur,  power,  given  the  President,  and 
mlie  ili«n  iSject  to  a  decUratlon  of  war.  or  an  emergency  pro- 

^^'^T^^rt^'SSfJ^  influence  to  promote  p.»c.  in  Europe, 
baled  on  Se  principle,  of  arbitration,  mediation,  and  peaceful 
aattlement  of  international  dleputea. 
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Why  a  Union,  and  What  Can  It  Do  for  You? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.1940 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  union  Is  an  organization 
of  employees  who  have  Joined  together  for  mutual  benefit. 
UsuaUy  they  seek  Improved  working  condiUons,  shorter  hours^ 
and  higher  wages,  and  attempt  to  bring  these  about  through 
collective  bargaining. 

A  union  Is  not  only  advisable  but  It  is  necessary  where  an 
employer  refuses  to  maintain  healthful  working  conditions. 
reasonable  hours,  and  pay  an  adequate  wage.  The  reason 
for  the  formaUon  of  a  union  and  the  presentation  of  requests 
for  improved  condlUons  by  a  bargaining  agent,  rather  than 
by  each  Individual  acting  for  himself.  Is  that  an  individual 
making  such  a  request  or  demand  might  be  discharged,  while. 
If  the  demand  comes  from  a  representaUve  of  a  majority 
or  of  aU  the  employees,  it  carries  a  great  deal  more  weight. 
as  the  employer  cannot  often  discharge  all  those  who  make 

such  a  request.  ^  ,.    ^  ,  „ 

A  union,  however,  should  be  made  up  of,  and  its  bargammg 
agent  should  represent,  the  ennployees  in  the  plant  where 
the  dpmand  Is  made.  An  outsider  who  has  no  Interest  in  the 
employees  themselves,  no  interest  In  the  business,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  interfere  and  bring  about  dissension  between 
employee  and  employer.  ,    ,    . 

Before  employees  who  have  formed  a  union  and  selected 
as  their  bargaining  representaUve  some  outsider,  permit  him 
to  make  demands  upon  their  employer,  they  might  well  ask 
themselves  whether  this  bargaining  agent,  this  outsider,  is 
prepared  to  give  them  a  Job  at  better  wages,  shorter  hours, 
and  better  ccndiUons  than  they  are  now  enjoying. 

The  foregtring  thoughts  are  brought  to  mind  because  of 
information  requested  in  a  letter  received  from  a  friend  in 
my  home  town  of  Allegan.  Mich.,  a  smaU  city  of  some  4,000, 
where  the  C  I.  O.  has  recently  formed  a  union  In  the  plant 
known  as  Blood  Bros.,  and  by  the  statement  attributed  to 
one  Thomas,  head  of  the  U.  A.  W.  A.,  to  the  effect  that  bar- 
gaining negotiations  will  soon  start  with  Blood  Bros. 

Thomas,  you  may  recall,  is  the  fellow  who  claims  credit  for 
the  last  Chrvslcr  strike,  which  had  that  plant  shut  down 
for  some  54  days  with  a  demand  that  Chrysler  employ  only 
CIO  members.  The  strike  ended  with  a  small  increase  In 
pay— something  like  a  S-percent  and  in  some  few  Instances 
as  much  as  a  8-percent  increase  in  pay.  But  the  loss  of 
wages  was  such  that  It  will  take  the  employees  of  that  com- 
pany somethlns  over  3  jrears  to  make  up  what  they  lest  dur- 
ing the  strike,  if  they  have  steady  work,  while  with  lay-offs 
and  subsequent  strikes  there  is  no  assurance  that  any  of 
th«n  will  ever  make  good  the  wages  lost  during  the  54  days. 

Contrary  to  the  oft-expressed  opinion  of  my  poBtlcal 
fn*Ti<^.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  unions  and  in  coUecUve  bar- 


gaining but  I  have  no  use  whatever  for  lalwr  racketeers  and 
organizers  who  come  from  other  ciUes.  bring  violence  and 
lawlessness,  and  who  make  their  U\-ing  and  draw  exorbiUnt 
siuns  out  of  the  pay  checks  of  workers. 

Long  ago  we  were  told  that  a  laborer  was  worthy  of  h.s 
hire.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  sotmdness  of  that  doctrine. 
Before  employees  in  any  plant  give  up  a  portion  of  their  pay 
checks  to  labor  organizers  from  outside  their  city,  they 
should  ask  themselves  what  they  may  expect  to  gain  by  such 

a  procedure. 

Mr.  Thomas,  so  the  press  states,  says  he  Is  going  to  Allegan 
to  bargain  with  Blood  Bros.  That  may  increase  the  presuge 
of  Mr.  Thomas.    Just  what  will  it  do  for  the  employees? 

I  have  no  financial  interest  in  Blood  Bros.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  paying  a  fair  wage;  whether  they  are  forc- 
ing the  men  to  work  too  long  or  not  giving  them  work  enough. 
I  know  nothing  about  their  financial  condition.  But  one  or 
two  things  I  do  know.  One  is  this:  That  jobs  in  Allegan  are 
none  too  plentiful. 

Another  is  that  neither  Thomas  nor  the  C.  I.  O.  will  create 
a  Job  in  AUegan;  that  neither  will  give  anyone  employment 
at  an  industrial  job  or  pay  anyone  wages. 

If  Blood  Bros,  are  not  paying  fair  wages,  and  if  they  can 
afford  to  pay  more,  then  they  should  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  can  be  gained  by  following  Thomas.  caUlng  a 
strike,  if  the  company  cannot  and  will  not  pay  more?  Will 
Thomas  or  the  C.  L  O.  give  a  better  job  when  the  trouble  i^ 

over? 

I  have  often  wondered  why.  if  the  C.  I.  O.  knows  so  much 
about  what  should  be  paid  and  the  hours  that  should  be 
worked  and  the  rate  of  production,  it  does  not,  in  some  small 
community  like  Allegan,  establish  a  factory  and  operate  it 
as  a  factory  should  be  operated.  The  C.  I.  O.  had  something 
hke  $3,000,000  in  cash  at  the  end  of  1936.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  it  would  be  if  that  organization  would,  in  some  com- 
munity in  the  United  SUtes.  in  Allegan,  for  example,  give  us 
a  demonstration  of  just  what  an  employer  should  do  in  oper- 
ating a  factory. 

There  are  buildings  available  in  Allegan.  Undoubtedly,  the 
city  would  be  glad  to  furnish  a  building  if  the  C.  I.  O.  will 
open  a  factory,  hire  men.  pay  them  the  wage  that  the  C.  I.  O. 
thinks  ii.  just  and  equitable,  and  operate  the  business  in  the 
manner  that  the  C.  I.  O.  has  been  attempting  to  force  private 
industry  to  operate  its  plants. 

If  the  C.  I.  O.  wants  to  be  fair  and  Just,  why  does  it  not 
follow  such  a  course?  Why  continually  find  fault  with  all 
those  who  are  giving  employment,  who  are  meeting  pay  rolls, 
who  are  enabling  men  to  Uve  and  to  buy  some  of  the  luxuries 
as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life?  Is  it  not  about  time  that 
the  C.  I.  O.  shew  us  how  an  industrial  plant  should  be  oper- 
ated rather  than  alwasrs  finding  fault  with  the  man  who  is 
operating  one? 

If  Tliomas  closes  Blood  Bros,  by  a  strike  or  drives  it  out 
of  the  town,  will  he  have  another  job  ready  for  the  Allegan 
workers?  The  C.  I.  O.  never  has  provided  an  industrial  job 
for  anyone.  It  never  operated  a  factory  nor  met  a  pay  roll. 
That  organizers  are  not  always  solicitous  about  what  hap- 
pens to  the  local  men  is  well  illustrated  by  a  strike  not  so 
long  ago  at  Dowagiac,  Mich.  A  couple  of  organizers  who, 
it  was  said,  received  $15  a  day  and  expenses,  went  to  that 
town  and  organized  a  strike.  They  incited  some  of  the 
employees  to  violence  and.  when  the  strike  was  over,  a  local 
man  went  to  Jail  for  destruction  of  company  property, 
while  the  organizers  went  on  their  way  to  another  job. 

Wonder  what  the  employee,  as  he  sat  in  Jail  because  ha 
carried  out  the  suggestions  of  the  organizer,  thought  about. 
No  one  denies  the  right  of  employees  to  strllie.     No  one 
questions    their    right   to    picket.     It    is   equally    true   that 
neither  pickets  nor  strikers  have  the  right  to  prevent  an- 
other man  who  wants  to  work  from  going  to  his  Job.  and 
those  who  state  otherwise  are  just  giving  bad  advice. 
I       Local  folks  should  remember  that  these  outside  men  do 
;   not  own  homes  in  Allegan;  they  do  not  depend  for  their 
livelihood  upon  Allegan  Jobs.    What  they  are  doing  is  or- 
1  ganizing    unions,   collecting    initiation   fees   and   dues,    and 
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drawing  their  salaries,  and  all  too  often  calling  strikes.  They 
cannot  draw  salaries;  they  have  no  job.  unless  there  is.  or 
they  can  stir  up,  trouble  between  employers  and  employees. 

Another  thing  I  know:  If  Thomas  thinks  for  one  mo- 
ment that  he  can  go  into  Allegan  County,  pull  a  strike  and 
by  force  keep  men  from  going  to  their  Jobs,  either  in  Blood 
Bros,  or  in  any  other  plant,  then  he  has  another  guess 
coming. 

If  Thomas  takes  his  plug-uglies  from  Detroit  or  Flint  or 
some  other  community  to  Allegan  and  puts  on  his  so-called 
educational  campaign  by  use  of  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  or  a 
loaded  rubber  hose,  he  is  quite  likely  to  run  into  law- 
enforcement  officials  who  believe  and  will  maintain  that 
their  oath  of  office  requires  them  to  enforce  the  law. 

Moreover,  if  he  by  force  beats  up  any  man  who  wants  to 
work  and  who  does  not  want  to  Join  his  imion  in  order  to 
hold  his  job,  he  will  find  himself  Involved  In  damage  suits 
that  may  be  a  novelty  to  him. 

Nor  have  Blood  Bros,  any  right,  imder  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  to  compel  their  employees  to  Join  a  union. 
They  cannot  discharge  an  employee  because  he  belongs  to 
a  union  nor  have  they  any  right  to  discharge  him  because 
he  refuses  to  join  a  certain  union. 

Personally.  I  wish  the  employees  of  Blood  Bros,  all  the 
good  luck  in  the  world.  No  one  questions  their  right  to  form 
a  union  of  their  own  or  to  join  what  is  termed  an  outside 
union,  and  I  would  be  the  first  to  assist  them,  did  they  ask  it. 
•  in  securing  fair  working  conditions,  adequate  wages,  and 
continuous  emplo^Tnent. 

I  practiced  law  in  Allegan  for  almost  40  years,  and  no  man 
ever  came  to  my  oCQce  seeking  legal  aid  and  was  turned  away 
because  he  could  not  pay  a  fee.  That  policy  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  fact  that  Thomas  has  raised  so  much  hell  in 
Detroit,  that  the  C.  I.  O.  has  had  in  its  ranks  so  many 
Commimists,  that  it  has  in  its  treasury  millions  of  dollars, 
will  not  enable  it  to  run  roughshod  lawlessly  over  Allegan. 

From  some  place  In  these  United  States  must  come  the 
lesson  that  here  in  America  man  is  still  free  to  work  at  a 
Job  offered  him  without  being  compelled  to  join  any  organiza- 
tion. That  lesson  might  as  well  be  learned  in  Allegan,  Mich., 
the  State  which  Murphy  gave  over  to  the  C.  I.  O..  their 
communistic  allies,  and  the  sit-down  strikers  early  in  1937. 

I  hope  that  if  any  differences  of  opinion  arise  between  the 
men  who  work  at  Blood  Bros,  and  the  management  of  that 
company  they  can  he  .settled  in  a  friendly  spirit;  that  no 
one  connected  with  the  m.anagement  of  Blood  Bros,  will  be 
arbitrary  or  unfair  and  that  no  single  employee  will  get  the 
notion  that  Thomas  or  the  C.  L  O.  is  going  to  give  him  a 
Job  if  Blood  Bros,  is  put  out  of  business. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  the  time  when  we  lost  the  Over- 
ton Creamery.  Our  home  folks  remember  It.  Farmers  in 
our  little  community  were  getting  some  $50,000  a  month  for 
their  milk.  A  lawyer  told  them  they  were  not  getting 
enough,  although  they  were  receiving  more  than  other  pro- 
ducers in  other  parts  of  the  State.  A  strike  was  the  result. 
It  ran  on  and  on.  Finally  Overton  sold  his  plant  to  the 
Pet  Milk  Co..  which  closed  the  plant,  taking  its  business  to 
Wayland.  at  which  point  they  now  cqjerate.  The  net  result 
was  that  Overton  went  out  of  business  (he  later  made  good 
financially,  so  the  strike  was  a  blessing  in  disgviise  to  him) ; 
Allegan  merchants  and  Allegan  County  farmers  lost  the 
benefit  of  a  $50.000-a-month  milk  check  and  dairying  became 
a  minor  industry. 

Allegan  needs  Industrial  plants.  Industrial  plants  have 
left  some  of  the  larger  cities  because  of  labor  trouble.  It 
has  been  stated  that  both  Holland  and  South  Haven  and  cer- 
tainly Kalamazoo  are  to  get  new  Industrial  plants  because  of 
labor  troubles  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  C.  I.  O.  has  ruined  business  in  more  than  one  small  city. 
By  its  activities  it  aided  in  throwing  permanently  out  of 
emplo>Tnent  some  20.000  rubber  workers  at  Akron,  Ohio.  It 
practically  \nipod  the  town  of  Coral,  Pa.,  off  the  map. 

Aided  by  Governor  Murphy  at  Flint,  it  cost  the  workers  a 
wage  loss  of  $44,000,000.  With  Murphy's  help,  it  defied  the 
courts,  it  violated  the  law,  it  took  possession  of  Unsing  for  a 
day. 


But  Murphy  is  no  longer  Governor  of  Michigan,  and  Gov- 
ernor Dickinson  will  not  stand  for  the  same  kind  of  violence, 
intimidation,  and  coercion  which  the  C.  I.  O.  got  away  with  at 
Flint.  Allegan  has  always  been  a  law-abiding  town.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  the  city  administration  or 
the  county  authorities  will  sit  idly  by  and  see  men  beaten  or 
driven  from  their  jobs  by  Thomas  and  those  he  may  misl'^a^. 

Thomas  should  rememl>er  that  Washburn  went  to  ja.'*  for 
Incitlnr.  a  riot  at  Lansing  and  that  if  he  proposes  to  bring 
lawlessness  to  Allegan  city  or  Alleg  xn  County  he  will  undoubt- 
edly dlscovei-  that  neither  the  prosecuting  attorney  nor  the 
sheriff  of  Allegan  County  subscribe  to  the  doctrmes  of  the 
prosecutor  and  sheriff  of  Wayne  Coxmty,  who  were  so  re- 
cently indicted. 

I  hope  that  if  industrial  troubles  arise  in  Allegan  they  will 
be  settled,  as  all  such  matters  should  be  settled,  over  the 
council  table.  And  I  hope  if  lawlessness  comes  to  Allegan 
County  that  It  will  be  met  as  It  should  be  met.  by  the  forces 
of  law  and  order,  and  that  those  who  believe  that  under  the 
guise  of  picketing  and  of  striking  they  have  the  right  to  crack 
the  heads  of  those  who  want  to  work  will  learn  once  and  for 
all  that  such  a  procedure  will  not  be  tolerated  in  Michigan 
outside  of  Detroit. 
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Ownership    Encouraged    Under 
Roosevelt's  Administration 


President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1,  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  nominated,  he  caused  to  be  published  some 
very  interesting  articles  on  home  and  mortgage  financing,  and 
especially  about  usurious  Interest  and  different  items  cost- 
ing an  excessive  amount,  which  retarded  home  ownership. 
The  successful  way  that  President  Roosevelt's  views  have 
been  carried  out  since  he  became  President  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable. His  statements  were  made  the  year  before  he  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  and  long  t)efore  he  was  nomi- 
nated. The  Democratic  platform  in  1932  embodied  his  views. 
Today  the  small  saver  and  home  owner  of  this  coimtry  can 
thank  the  Roosevelt  administration  for  the  safety  it  has 
thrown  about  his  savings  and  the  security  It  has  given  him  In 
the  ownership  of  his  home.  I  desire  to  describe  conditions 
prior  to  1933  and  outline  what  President  Roosevelt  has  caused 
to  be  done  since  that  time  to  correct  them. 

Satlngb  and  Homz  Ownibship  SnvoE  1833 

X.  CONDmONS  PRIGS  TO   1«SS 

The  crisis  of  1933.  which  confronted  the  present  adminis- 
tration at  the  outset,  represented  the  culmination  of  a  series 
of  maladjustments  and  inequities.  As  far  back  as  1915,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Wilson,  Mr.  John  Skelton 
Williams,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  had  recognized  the 
existence  of  serious  abuses  in  the  mortgage  financing  field. 
He  startled  the  American  public  with  the  statement  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  national  banks  of  the  United 
States  were  exacting  usurious  interest  charges  on  mortgage 
loans.  In  the  September  2,  1915.  call  report  Mr.  Williams 
found  that  In  36  States  1,247  national  banks  were  charging 
on  some  of  their  loans  rates  in  excess  of  those  permitted  by 
the  usury  laws  of  their  States.  In  fact.  Mr.  Williams  pointed 
out  that  the  maximum  rate  charged  by  26  banks  was  100  per- 
cent per  anniun  or  more. 

Obstacles  to  new  construction 

Because  of  the  housing  shortage  in  New  York  City  In  1921, 
an  investigation  was  made  by  the  Lockwood  committee  of  the 
obstacles  to  new  construction.  The  committee  unearthed 
overwhelming  evidence  that  the  New  York  State  usury  law 
was  being  fiagrantly  violated  by  mortgage  lenders.    It  found 
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enemies.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  unions  and  in  collective  bar-  1  ganizing   unions,   collecting    initiation   fees   and   dues,   and 
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tiiat  savings  banks.  Ule-lnsurance  companies,  and  lending  In- 
stituUons  In  general  were  charging  effective  inter«t  rates  as 
high  as  20  to  50  percent  on  real-estate  locuis.  During  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Lockwood  committee.  Mr.  Samuel 
Untermyer  obtained  sworn  statements  that  financial  in- 
stituUons  in  geiiCral  had  been  demanding  and  receiving  bo- 
nuses, commissions,  and  discounts  reaching  as  high  as  20 
percent  on  loans  where  the  stated  charges  were  only  &V2  or 

6  percent. 

Farm  mortgages  alto  incltided 

This  unjust  condition  was  found  to  exist  not  only  in  the 
urban  real-estate  field  but  in  that  of  farm  mortgages  as  well. 
Bulletin  1045.  an  official  publication  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  contains  a  detailed  analysis  of  interest  charges 
by  banks  aa  farm-mortgage  loans  in  1921.  This  study  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  made  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Republican  administration,  likewise  shows  that  in  many 
States  the  prevailing  rate  charged  by  banks  exceeded  the 
maximum  rate  permitted  by  usury  laws.  A  number  of  devices 
wer«  used  for  evading  these  laws,  such  as  discounts,  commis- 
sions, bonuses,  and  other  similar  charges  which  were  not 
figured  in  the  interest  rate  but  which  very  eflecUvely  raised 
the  cost  to  the  borrower. 

President  Hoover's  first  con-ference 

The  situation  as  shown  by  these  reports  and  studies  con- 
tinued through  the  decade  of  the  twenties.  As  late  as  1931 
even  President  Hoover  recognized  that  all  was  not  wen  in  the 
hcme-flnanclng  field  and.  as  was  his  custom,  called  a  confer- 
ence to  consider  the  quesUon.  An  analysis  of  questionnaire 
surveys  conducted  by  this  conference  showed  that  the  usury 
laws  were  still  being  circumvented  and  that  home  owners 
were  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  the  privilege  of  home  owner- 
ship. The  final  reports  of  the  President's  Conference  on 
Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership  indicate  the  wide  preva- 
lence of  such  pracUces  as  the  charging  of  bonuses,  commis- 
sions, premiums,  discounts,  and  exorbitant  interest  rates  on 
second-mortgage  loans. 

Interesting  report  0/  PresiderU's  oonferenca 

The  report  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Build- 
ing and  Home  Ownership,  volume  H.  page  65.  shows  in  tabular 
form  charges  exacted  on  straight -mwtgage  loans  by  banks. 
This  table,  which  is  reproduced  below,  is  a  national  summary 
of  replies  received  from  884  banks.  It  will  be  noted  from  this 
table  that  in  1931  loans  usually  were  made  at  only  48  percent 
of  market  value.  Loans  were  made  for  a  very  short  period 
of  under  3  years  and  at  a  nominal  interest  rate  of  6.34  percent. 
In  addition  to  this  interest  rate,  a  commission  of  over  2  per- 
cent was  charged,  and  renewals,  which  were  a  practical  neces- 
sity, involved  an  additional  charge  of  almost  1.7  percent. 
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Term*  0/  buSUtinga  and  loans  at  that  time  severe 
Tlje  terms  of  mortgage  loans  written  by  building  and  loan 
associations  at  this  time  were  also  exceedingly  severe,  from 
the  borrower's  standpoint.  The  President's  conference  on 
home  building  and  home  ownership,  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation collected  from  1.242  associations,  published  the  fol- 
lowing information  on  the  mortgage  practices  of  building 
and  loan  associations.  This  table  has  been  reproduced  from 
voliime  n,  page  67.  of  the  conference  report. 
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Horn*  ownership  under  President  Hoover  erpensive 
Prom  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  In  1931  building  and 
loan  mortgages  were  usually  mcde  at  only  57  percent  of 
market  value,  that  the  loan  period  was  only  slightly  longer 
than  10  years  and  that  the  common  interest  rate  was  6.88 
percent.  It  Is  obvious  from  this  study  that  the  privilege  of 
home  ownership  during  the  Hoover  administration  was  in- 
deed an  expensive  one. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  at  the  Ume  of 
President  Hoover's  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home 
Ownership,  building  and  loan  associations  were  the  only  t5T)e 
of  financial  institution  in  this  country  which  had  ever  mtule 
a  general  practice  of  financing  home  ownership  on  the  basis 
of  long-term  amortized  loans.    Prom  the  time  these  institu- 
tions were  first  established  over  100  years  ago.  they  have  con- 
sistently financed  American  homes  on  this  basis.     It  is  true 
that  until  recently  the  lending  term  of  building  and  loan 
associations  was  only  slightly  longer  than  10  years.    Neverthe- 
less, compared  with  the  lending  terms  of  other  financial  insti- 
tutions, tills  was  a  liberal  amortization  period.    Through  the 
years  the  only  consistent  source  of  home  mortgage  funds  on 
other  than  a  short-term,  high-interest  rate,  straight  basis 
was  the  building  and  loan  association  of  this  country. 
Major  step  to  reduce  cost  of  home  ownership 
With  the  establishment  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  in  1933.  a  major 
step  was  taken  to  reduce  the  cost  of  home  ownership  to  the 
average  American  citizen.    This  Corporation,  for  the  first 
time  In  our  Nation's  history,  provided  a  loan  to  be  gradually 
amortized  over  a  15-year  period,  with  Interest  at  5  percent. 
The  5-percent  Interest  rate  en  H.  O.  L.  C.  loans  represented 
an  effective  charge  of  Just  this  amount.    No  commissions, 
bonuses,  fees,  discounts,  or  other  hidden  charges  were  em- 
ployed to  increase   the   effective   cost  of   home   ownership. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  the  average 
monthly  payment  per  thousand  dollars  on  amortized  mortgage 
loans,  as  shown  by  the  above  table,  regularly  exceeded  $12.    In 
the  case  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  loans,  this  charge  was  reduced  to  $7.91 
per  thousand  dollars.     At  that  time  this  represented  far  and 
away  the  lowest  monthly  carrying  charge  ever  offered  to  an 
American  home  owner  who  was  financing  his  home  on  an 
amortized  mortgage. 

In  addition,  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers  were  not  required  to  pay 
the  full  $7.91  per  thousand  dollars  until  after  the  Corporation 
ceased  its  lendmg  operations  on  June  12.  1936.  Up  to  this 
time  collections  were  made  on  an  interest  basis  only.  In 
other  words,  the  very  liberal  refinancing  plan  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
not  only  provided  for  a  generous  amortization  period,  and  a 
very  low  interest  rate,  but  also  gave  its  borrowers  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  a  3-year  moratorium  on  prmcipal  pay- 
ments. 

Further  liberalization  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  terms 

Even  these  very  liberal  lending  terms  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  have 
been  further  liberalized  in  recent  months.  Last  fall,  by  action 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  interest  rate  col- 
lected en  H.  O.  L.  C.  mortgages  was  reduced  from  5  percent  to 
4Vi  percent.  During  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  a  bill  was  enacted  authorizing  an  extension  of  the 
amortization  period  on  H.  O.  L.  C.  loans  from  15  to  25  years. 
Truly  no  borrower  In  the  history  of  this  country  has  ever 
enjoyed  the  liberal  terms  made  available  to  him  through  the 
H.  O.  L.  C. 

Homes  can  be  easily  and  safely  purchased  today 

To  illustrate  the  comparative  ease  and  safety  with  which 
hemes  can  be  purchased  today,  let  us  take  a  typical  example 
of  an  P.  H.  A.  Insured  mortgage  loan.  Instead  of  being  writ- 
ten for  a  period  of  2  to  10  years,  this  mortgage  is  written  for 
a  term  of  20  to  25  years,  the  Interest  rate  is  only  4^i  percent 
instead  of  6  percent  to  7  percent.  The  typical  F.  H.  A.  mort- 
gage Is  written  at  80  percent  to  95  percent  of  appraised  value 
Instead  of  45  percent  to  60  percent.  High  interest  rates,  oner- 
ous second  and  third  mortgages  have  been  eliminated,  and 
the  home  owner  relieved  of  this  particularly  heavy  burden. 
In  short,  the  prospective  purchaser  of  a  $5,000  home  today,  if 
be  flT'anrps  It  with  F.  H.  A.  insurance,  can  purchase  his  home 


at  a  monthly  mortgage  cost  of  $26.83.  where  under  the  Hoover 
administration  he  would  have  been  forced  to  pay  an  average 
of  $63  to  $65  for  the  same  house.  In  order  to  show  this  com- 
parison in  a  graphic  manner,  the  following  table  has  be«'n 
prepared,  based  on  the  report  of  the  President's  Conference 
on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership  and  present  regula- 
tions of  the  F.  H.  A. 
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'  The  flpure  of  tV^  'O  r<'pr«*vnt^  the  n-"inthlT  ««  of  a  $4,500,  2.vyf«  loan  at  4>i 
pcrtrni.  plus  a  ^i  jH-rrtnt  in'.ri>.':4.'i'  insurancv  premium. 
«  Monthly  paytin'nt  of  J'Jil  jht  $l,i«»i  as<uiued. 
•Monthly  payment  of  t^  l"^  $1,000  o-ssunied. 

The  foregoing  compari.son  of  the  costs  of  home  ownership 
under  the  Hoover  administration  and  the  present  administra- 
tion represents,  in  both  cases,  the  average  minimum  cost.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  present  figures  on  financing  costs 
ether  than  nominal  interest  charged.  For  example,  it  was 
very  common  practice  in  1931  to  levy  commissions,  bonuses, 
discounts,  fees,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  all  of  which  raised  the 
effective  cost.s  of  home  ov.nership  to  the  borrower.  While 
most  of  there  charges  have  been  very  materially  reduced  to- 
day, certain  fees  and  commissions  are  still  permitted  under 
the  law  and  repulations  of  the  F.  H.  A. 

Share  sinkmg-fund   plan    burdensome  on  borrouers 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  more  ad'/antagcous 
loan  plan  which  is  today  available  to  every  home  seeker. 
Prior  to  1933  practically  all  building  and  loan  associations  in 
the  countrj'  made  their  mortgage  loans  on  what  was  known 
as  the  share  sinking-fund  plan.  Under  this  plan  the  bor- 
rower paid  Interest  on  the  lull  face  amount  of  his  loan,  al- 
though he  was  required  to  make  regular  monthly  payments 
to  curtail  this  principal.  The  effective  result  of  this  plan 
was  that  the  borrov.er  was,  in  actuality,  paying  at  least  1 
percent  more  than  the  contract  rate  called  for.  In  addition, 
expensive  fines  and  forfeitures  were  levied  against  the  bor- 
rower whenever  hLs  payment  was  not  made  exactly  on  time. 

New  plan  much  better 

This  whole  picture  has  been  changed  through  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  direct  reduction  loan,  now  the  most  common 
type  of  loan  plan  among  savings  and  loan  associations.  Under 
this  plan  the  borrows  makes  monthly  payments  which  are 
credited  both  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  reduction  of 
his  principal.  At  no  time  is  he  charged  interest  on  more  than 
the  outstanding  balance  of  hts  mortgage  loan.  The  borrower 
knows  exactly,  under  this  plan,  that  after  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  number  of  monthly  installments  he  will  own  h's 
home  free  and  clear.  The  contract  rate  is  the  effective  rale 
under  this  plan  and  the  borrower  is  at  no  time  penalized  by 
the  imposition  of  hidden  charges. 

Federal  institutions  established 

All  Federal  ."savings  and  loan  associations  are  required  by 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  con- 
fine their  mortgage  lending  to  loans  of  the  direct  reduction 
type.  The  establishment  of  these  Institutions  was  provided 
by  Congress  in  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  There 
was  a  real  need  for  these  institutions,  operating  under  Fed- 
eral charter  and  supervision,  and  on  a  basis  which  embodies 
the  best  practices  of  the  building  and  loan  development  in 
this  country.  Not  only  do  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions make  all  of  their  mortgage  loans  on  the  mod-rn  direct 
reduction  basis,  but  each  investor  in  these  associations  is 
Insured  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  by  the  Federal  Savuigs 


and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  As  evidence  of  the  con- 
fidence in  which  the  American  public  holds  these  institutions 
during  6  short  years  of  operation,  their  number  had  grown 
to  1.409  by  the  end  of  1939.  Total  assets  of  these  associa- 
tions on  that  date  were  $1,577,981,000. 

Bank  failures  agffravated  ait^iation 
\\Ticn  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations,  the  country  was  confronted 
with  one  of  its  greatest  emergencies.  The  financial  crisis  of 
1933  came  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  wildest  and  unrestrained 
periods  of  speculation  in  our  country's  history,  indeed,  In 
the  history  of  the  world.  When  that  speculative  orgy  col- 
lapsed it  left  American  financial  institutions  In  a  state  of 
virtual  paralysis.  During  the  period  1921-32  more  than 
10.000  banks,  with  deposits  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000,  failed. 
On  February  14,  1933.  the  situation  became  so  tense  in  Michi- 
gan that  the  Governor  was  forced  to  proclaim  a  State-wide 
moratorium  because  It  was  apparent  that  the  larger  banks 
in  Detroit  could  no  longer  withstand  a  serious  run.  This 
action  by  the  Governor  of  Michigan  was  rapidly  followed  by 
a  series  of  such  proclamations,  which  by  March  4  had  closed 
all  of  the  banks  in  30  States.  The  institui  ions  remaining  open 
at  this  time  could  not  possibly  survive  the  strain.  th(?refore 
the  President,  on  March  6.  ordered  all  banking  transactions 
suspended  for  a  period  of  4  days. 

R  F.  C.  vHth  very  limited  porccrs  created  under  Mr.  Hoover 
The  only  action  of  a  positive  nature  taken  by  Pr<»sidcnt 
Hoover  to  forestall  the  growing  financial  crisis  was  establish- 
ment of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  with  au- 
thority to  make  loans  to  distressed  bani:s,  coiporatlorts,  and 
public  utilities.  The  theory  motivating  this  action  W5is  that 
if  sufficient  funds  were  poured  Into  the  top  cf  the  financial 
funnel,  they  would  trickle  down  to  ajsist  the  small  bor- 
rowers and  savers  of  the  country.  It  was  thought,  in  short, 
that  if  the  position  of  large  banks  and  corporations  was 
maintained,  the  prosperity  corner  would  immediately  be 
turned.  It  took  the  banking  crisis  of  1933  to  prove  the  un- 
soundness of  this  argument. 

Building  and  loan  associations  suffered  along  uHth  bank  depositors 
The  millions  of  depositors  in  commercial  banks  were  not  the 
only  ones  to  suffer  during  the  financial  panic  which  culmi- 
nated in  1933.  Savers  in  building  and  loan  aJisociations  and 
other  mortgage  lending  institutions  also  found  themselves  in 
the  .same  boat.  The  accumulated  savings  of  these  people, 
built  up  over  long  periods  of  years  and  at  great  sacrifice  in 
many  cases,  were  wiped  out.  Again  the  Hoover  adminlstra- 
tion'approached  this  problem  only  by  supporting  institutions 
and  not  through  direct  aid  to  individuals. 

Wholesale  foreclosures 
This  collapse  of  financial  instituUons  was  accompanied  by 
a  catastrophic  increa.se  in  the  foreclosure  rate.  During  1932 
nonfarm  foreclosures  totaled  273,000,  a  figure  three  and  a  half 
times  the  normal  annual  average  of  78,000.  During  1933  fore- 
closures reached  the  staggering  total  of  over  1,000  a  day. 
Very    limited    powers    granted    Federal    Home    Loan    Bank    System 

under  Mr.  Hoover 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  was  established  In 
Uie  closing  days  of  the  Hoover  administration  as  a  measure 
designed  to  remedy  the  paralyzed  condition  of  the  real  estate 
and  mortgage  field.  The  measure  as  recommended  by  the 
Hoover  administration  provided  for  a  credit  system  designed 
entirely  to  support  mortgage  lending  Institutions.  There  was 
no  intent  to  assist  the  mUlions  of  savers  and  home  owners 
through  the  measure  other  than  as  a  result  of  general  aid 
granted  to  home  financing  institutions.  In  fact.  President 
Hoover  issued  a  statement  from  the  White  House  on  November 
13,  1931.  as  follows:  "The  proposed  banks  (are)  to  make  no 
initial  or  direct  loans  to  home  owners." 

Indirect  methods  unsatisfactory 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  indirect  methods  advocated  by 
President  Hoover  as  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  were 
of  some  assistance.  However,  there  were  several  factors  which 
prevented  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  from  provid- 
ing an  efTecUve  remedy.    In  the  first  place,  the  system  was  not 
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ciUbiLsh'Xl  untU  the  situation  bad  become  so  severe  that 
direct  Uovemment  intervention  was  the  only  soluUon.  The 
•ct  was  not  passed  untU  July  22.  1932.  and  by  the  end  of  that 
year  Uie  system  had  on'y  101  members,  an  insignincant  total. 
Ttic  12  Pi"deral  home-loan  banks  simply  could  not  fjiert 
erouKh  Influence  when  that  Influence  was  most  needf-d  to 
stem  the  wave  of  foreclosures. 

Over  the  protesU  of  President  Hoover  and  his  advisers  the 
Congre:is  adopted  an  amendment  proposod  by  Senator 
Couzcns  to  permit  the  12  Federal  home-loan  banks  to  make 
direct  loan.s  to  home  owners.  The  restrictions  and  regxila- 
Uons  eslabilshed  by  the  original  Federal  home-loan  bank 
were  so  stringent  and  unworkable,  however,  that  the  banks 
made  only  thn-e  «nall  loans  for  a  total  of  $9,000  and  at  a 
cost  of  $136,591.  Although  thousands  of  applications  for 
direct  loam  were  filed,  the  bank  system  proved  a  complete 
Xallurc  as  a  means  of  saving  the  homes  oX  distressed  bor- 
rowers. 

"^^v^  Real    probUm    not    tackUd 

ThrbOgtKnH  the  Hoover  administration  the  only  poslUve 
attempt  to  counteract  the  depression  was  the  esUblishment 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Syatera  as  credit  agencies  for  the  large 
nnanciaJ  insUtutions  and  corporations  of  the  country.  The 
Hoover  administration  falkd  utterly  to  tackle  the  real  prob- 
lem with  wluch  it  was  confronted.  Time  after  time  Presi- 
dent Hoover  called  White  House  conferences  attended  by 
business  leaders  of  the  country  to  confer  with  him  and  advise 
him  of  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  back  prosperity.  I^t  us 
review  the  ineffectiveness  of  this  means  of  combaUng  a 
national  emergency. 

Methods    to  combat    national   emergency    ineffective 

During  the  week  of  November  16.  1929.  shortly  after  the 
Stock  market  crash.  President  Hoover  caUed  a  White  House 
conference  of  prominent  bankers,  businessmen,  and  public- 
Utility  executives  to  make  plains  for  saving  the  country  from 
the  effects  of  the  panic.    After  this  conference,  statements 
were  is-sued  by  the  President  referring  to  the  development  of 
a  cooperative  spirit  and  responsiliility  in  the  American  kmsi- 
ness  world  and  the  need  for  mobilization  of  industrial  and 
commercial  agencies.    At  this  conference  it  was  decided  that 
*ome   definite   organization  should   l>e    established   vmder   a 
committee  representing  tlie  different  industries  which  would 
undorUke  to  follow  up  the  President's  iM-ogram.     Another 
conference,  held  U\  Wasliirigton  on  December  5.  1929.  was 
called  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was 
opened  by  President  Hoover.     The  conference  was  told  by 
President  Hoover  that  "The  cure  for  such  storms  is  action: 
the  cure  for  imemployment  Is  to  find  Jobs."    As  a  result  of 
this  coixference,   a  committee  was   appointed   to   cooperate 
with  the  Oovemment  in  overcoming  the  effects  of  the  stock- 
market  panic.    The  committee  met  in  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 23.   1930.  and  Issued  a  statement  to  the  public  that 
"The  current  situation  is  favorable."    The  committee  never 
met  again. 

A  series  of  opt'm!stlc  business  reports  was  Issued  monthly 

unUl  March  of  1931.  when  even  these  stopped.    During  all  of 

this  period  the  President  took  no  steps  to  see  that  the  business 

of   the   Katlon   was   organized   to   combat   depression   and 

unemployment. 

Another  ccnfrrmce  ccDed 

In  the  spring  of  1932  a  committee  was  formed  in  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  District  to  sec  what  could  be  done  to 
Improve  the  credit  situation  by  permitting  extensive  use  of 
acceptances  and  certain  other  devices.  It  was  suggested  to 
President  Hoover  that  similar  committees  be  formed  m  other 
Reserve  districts.  The  President  immediately  called  another 
Washington  conference  to  be  held  on  August  26.  Again  this 
White  House  conference  duly  assembled  and  appointed  an- 
other organization  committee  to  cooperate  with  committees 
then  organixed  in  Federal  Reserve  districts.  This  committee 
was  pracUcally  identical  in  personnel  with  the  first.  Like  its 
predecessors,  this  committee  did  nothing  but  issue  opUmisUc 
reports  on  the  sUte  of  American  business. 


It  was  not  at  all  a  surprise  that  the  ineffecfual  efforts  of 
President  Hoover  to  revive  confidence  and  combat  the  depres- 
sion resulted  in  what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  loss  of  pubUc 
confidence  In  our  Government  that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
Bank  failures  became  ever^-day  experiences.  Unemployment 
mounted  to  staggering  totals.  Constnxtion  reached  a  virtual 
standstill.  It  is  small  wonder  that  m  ilions  of  the  sa\'ers  and 
depositors  of  the  country  withdrew  their  funds  from  financial 
insUtutions  wherever  they  could,  and  kept  whatever  they 
could  salvage  in  hoarding. 

Hoarding  denounced 
President  Hoover's  only  attempt  to  allay  this  national  fear 
In  the  stability  of  financial  institutions  Wiis  to  a.sk  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  on  February  6.  1932.  to  head  a  Nation-w;de  drive  to 
combat  hoarding.  On  February  17.  1932.  Colonel  Knox  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  an  organization  to  t>e  known  as 
Citizens'  Reconstruction  Organization,  and  he  authorized 
the  use  of  the  initials  "C.  R.  O."  as  an  official  abbreviation. 
Colonel  Knox's  campaign  had  no  positive  results  whatsoever. 
Total  bank  deposits  decUned  from  $56 .900 .000 .000  on  June  30. 
1931.  to  $45,400,000,000  in  1932.  Tliis  represented  the  period 
during  which  the  C.  R.  O.  operated. 

lni€Stis;ating    committees    to    investigate    reports    of    investigating 

committees 

The  Hoover  practice  of  appointing  investigating  commit- 
tees and  holding  conferences  to  discuss  national  problems  be- 
came notorious  in  its  circumlocutions  and  its  impotence. 
One  conference  followed  another  in  rapid  succession,  put  out 
voluminous  reports,  which  interpreted  for  the  public  the  na- 
ttu*  of  national  problems  and  possible  solutions.  Each  con- 
ference and  report  led  only  to  further  conferences  and  fur- 
ther reports.  The  administration  seemed  unwilling  to  apply 
the  remedies  recommended  or  to  assume  any  initiative  or 
responsible  leadership  for  correcting  conditions  which  be- 
came more  and  more  critical. 

Republican  newspapers  and  Republican  leaders  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  expressed  chagrin  and  despair.  Car- 
toonists exposed  to  ridicule  the  appointment  of  investigating 
committees  to  tavestlgate  the  accuracy  of  investigators'  re- 
ports, but  no  Influence  either  within  or  without  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  strong  enough  during  the  critical  days 
precedtag  the  inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt  to  stem  the 
tide  of  deflation  and  discouragement. 

n.    CHANCES    IN    THt    HOME-MOKTCACB    riTLD 

At  the  same  time  Presfdent  Hoover  was  following  his  do- 
nothing  procedure  in  the  White  Hotise  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  wTote  and  published  a 
number  of  articles  giving  his  viewpoint  on  what  should  be 
done  to  meet  the  very  critical  situation  facing  the  country 
at  large.  The  statements,  made  and  published  as  early  as  1931 
and  1932.  show  that  President  Roosevelt  had  a  complete  grasp 
of  the  problems  and  the  remedies  needed  to  correct  them. 
We  have  already  seen  that  President  Hoover  and  his  Re- 
publican advisers  were  willing  to  take  only  such  recovery  steps 
as  would  provide  assistance  to  the  top  of  oiir  financial 
structure. 

As  President  Roosevelt  stated  in  1932  in  an  article  appearing 
in  Liberty  Magazine: 

The  Recon-'^tructlon  P1nar.ce  Corporation  Is  lr>arln-^  n  greater  por- 
tion nl  its  $2  000.000.000  fund  to  the  (treat  lnterr»t« — on  coUateral 
Which  Is  supposed  to  have  a  sound  value  bu:  which  Is  troten     It 
Is  saving  some  lnclv:strles  and  rail^-ays  from  recelverrhlps  and  seme 
!    stmkholders  from  losing  tholr  properties.     It   Is   alf-o  true  that  » 
■    le«)er  portion  of  this  fvmd  is  going  lo  the  smaller  banlu  and  lenders. 
'    A  stUl  smaller  portion  wlU  eventunlly  save  some  individual  borrowers 
'    from  foreclosure.     But  In  spite  of  extravag;uit  claims  this  fur.d  is 
'    m  the  main  helplns!  the  corporations     This  ts  commendable,  but  it 
Is  but  half  the  huinaxi  Job  to  be  done  immediately. 

Mr.  Roosevtlfs  rirtrs  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Hoover 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  views  on  the  way  to  solve  the  problem  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Hoover.    He  sUted  in 
the  same  article — 

Credit  U  absorbed  from  bottom  to  top  as  well  &.<«  It  Altera  from 
top  to  bottom.  A  lltUe  of  the  enormous  fund  now  in  use  will 
trickle  dowu  to  the  best  risk.    But  at   the  same  time   another 
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fund  dedicated  to  the  Individual  borrower  through  the  smaller 
bants  should  be  rising  up  This  fund  sboiild  l>e  used  where  essen- 
tial to  prevent  forrcla  uros  by  reducing  the  present  raies  of  inter- 
est and  to  hold  amurtizalion  in  abeyance. 

In  this  statement  appears  the  germ  of  such  apenclcs  as  the 
Heme  Owners  Loan  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  The  H.  O.  L.  C.  was  indeed  a  fund  dedi- 
cated to  the  individual  iyirrower.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  Corporation  was  to  save  from  needless  foreclosure  the 
himdreds  of  thou.sands  of  American  *  homes  which  were 
threatened  with  this  catastrophe.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  interest 
was  in  protecting  these  hemes  for  their  owners:  not  in 
pouring  vast  sums  of  money  into  financial  institutions  in  the 
fond  hope  that  5Uf!lcient  credit  would  laiter  through  to  ac- 
complish this  same  end. 

Usury  imposed  several  icaya 

In  particular.  President  Roosevelt  was  concerned  about 
the  usurious  rates  of  interest  then  l>eing  charged  to  home 
owners.    In  the  same  article  quoted  above,  he  said: 

tJsury  is  the  lending  of  money  at  more  than  the  legal  rate  of 
Interest.  Usury  is  imposed  In  several  ways.  A  loan  is  arranged 
rn  p.^per  at  the  legal  rate;  a  commission  is  charjred  of  2  or  4  or 
6  percent  in  addition  Or  a  note  is  signed  for  the  full  amoimt 
of  the  loan  and  less  is  actually  received,  thereby  costing  more  than 
the  legal  rate. 

More  than  6  and  7  peVcent  Is  llleeal  in  almost  every  State.  Yet 
In  many  places  in  this  countrj*  today  even  the  best  risk— a  man 
yrho  needs  to  borrow  half  the  cash  to  buy  a  farm,  a  home,  or  to 
build — must  pay  considerably  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
Xor  his  mortgage. 

Interest  rates  considerably  reduced 
In  the  home  financing  field,  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  brought  atwut  a  very  considerable  reduction  in 
charges  to  borrowers.  The  H.  O.  L.  C.  loaned  a  total  of  over 
$3,000,000,000  to  a  million  heme  owners.  In  this  operation 
the  Corporation  obtained  from  prior  mortgagees  concessions 
of  approximately  $200,000,000  in  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loans.  All  of  this  saung  was  passed  on  to  the  bor- 
rowers. Until  last  October  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  charged  5  percent 
on  its  loans.  Since  that  time  the  interest  charge  has  been 
reduced  to  4  =  2  percent.  This  represents  a  saving  of  2  to  2^2 
percent  en  the  rates  previously  paid  by  H.  O.  L.  C.  borrowers 
on  their  first-mortgage  loans. 

Enorrruyus  savings  to  borrotcers 

On  the  basis  of  careful  studies  made  by  cflDcials  of  the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  it  is  estimated  that  total  savings  to  H.  O.  L.  C. 
borrowers  are  approximately  $103,000,000  per  year.  Not  only 
is  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  saving  its  borrowers  a  very  substantial 
simi  in  Interest  payments  but.  together  with  the  F.  H.  A..  It 
has  forced  a  reduction  In  interest  charges  generally  through- 
cut  the  coimtry.  The  combined  total  of  estimated  savings 
to  mortgage  borrowers  throughout  the  country,  due  to  the 
reduction  in  interest  rates  and  the  elimination  of  second 
and  third  mortgages,  is  $323,000,000  per  year. 

Feicer  forecloturea 

Largely  through  the  activities  of  the  present  administra- 
tion in  the  housing  field,  stability  has  been  restored  to  the 
real-estate  market  since  1933.  The  number  of  foreclosures 
has  been  declining  at  a  rapid  rate  for  the  past  few  years 
and  is  now  only  about  cne-third  the  1932-33  annual  rate. 
The  problem  which  threatened  to  dispossess  countless  Ameri- 
can families  has  been  successfully  met  and  the  danger  is 

past. 

Residential  cxmstruction  increasing 
The  volume  of  residential  construction  has  been  steadily 
Increasing  from  the  low  point  of  the  depression.  Last  year 
about  ten  times  as  many  homes  were  constructed  as  in  1933. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Grovernmcnt.  the  houses 
being  constructed  today  have  advantages  of  skillful  design 
and  con.'^trucuon  Inspection,  and  are  constantly  meeting  a 
%1der  market.    Home  ownership  is  every  day  becoming  a 


real  possibility  and  not  a  visionary  hope  for  more  and 
more  American  families  in  the  low-income  brackets.  From 
1929  to  1933  the  number  of  home  owners  in  this  country 
declined  by  approximately  one  million.  Since  1933,  not  only 
did  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hcme5 
from  foreclosure,  but  other  housing  agencies  of  the  F>ederal 
Government  have  reversed  the  downward  trend  in  home 
ownership  and  increased  markedly  the  number  of  heme 
owners  in  this  country. 

Money  comes  out  of  hoarding  under  Mr.  Roosevelt 

We  have  already  pointed  out  how.  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  Hoover  administration,  vast  sums  of  private  savings  were 
withdrawn  from  financial  institutions  and  put  into  hoarding. 
It  was  not  until  the  New  Deal  came  into  existence  that  any 
constructive  plan  was  devised  to  restore  public  confidence  In 
financial  institutions  and  put  these  vast  sums  of  money  back 
to  work.  On  June  30.  1933,  the  total  deposits  of  all  active 
banks  in  the  United  States  stood  at  only  $41,533,470,000. 
By  June  30  last  they  had  risen  to  $64,576,694,000. 

The  establishment  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  insure  deposits  played  an  Important  part  In  the 
return  of  cash  from  hoarding.  Similarly,  the  Congress  es- 
tablished the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  restore  the  confidence  of  small  investors  In  home 
financing  institutions.  As  In  the  case  of  Insurance  of  com- 
mercial bank  deposits,  the  knowledge  that  share  accotmts  in 
building  and  loan  associations  arc  guaranteed  as  to  safety 
by  an  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government  ha^ 
brought  millions  of  dollars  out  of  hoarding  into  these  asso- 
ciations. 

Very  fevo  hank  failures 

The  Increasing  confidence  of  the  American  public  in  its 
financial  institutions  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  only  17  national  banks,  with 
deposits  of  $11,848,952,  have  failed.  Durtog  the  years  1921  to 
1933.  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  P.  D.  I.  C.  the  number 
of  active  banks  in  the  United  States  and  possessions  decLned 
from  30.812  to  14.624.  Because  every  Individual  account  in 
insured  Institutions  is  guaranteed  up  to  $5,000.  no  American 
saver  with  this  amotmt  or  less  to  his  account  in  an  insured 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  association  has  suffered  the  Iogs 
of  a  single  penny  since  1933. 

Credit  for  American  recovery 

To  President  Roosevelt  and  those  who  have  carried  out 
his  purposes  must  go  the  credit  for  American  recovery. 
The  record  shows  that  in  the  field  of  housing  and  mortgage 
finance  administrative  efforts  have  averted  what  threatened 
to  be  a  major  catastrophe  and  have  brought  about  not  only 
recovery  but  a  period  of  real  progress. 

The  above  statement  from  the  heading  "Savings  and  Home 
Ownership  Since  1933"  to  the  end  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
John  H.  Fahey  for  comment.  The  following  copy  of  my  letter 
to  him  and  his  reply  to  me  are  self-explanatory: 

Maich  23,  1940. 
Hon.  John  H.  Fahet. 

Chairman,  Federal  Horn*  Loan  Dank  Board, 

Wa.'^hington,  D.  C. 

De*b  M«.  Faktt:  Recent  crltlcUm  of  New  Deal  policies  and  ad- 
ministration have  led  me.  v.-Uhl:i  the  past  week.  U)  aBsenib:e  In- 
formation of  BlgnlScance  upon  which  the  public  can  rely  aa  to 
accuracy.  The  public  la  entitled  to  have  the  facta  and  to  have 
the  means  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  that  they  are  the  facU. 

I  am  enclosing  draft  of  one  of  the  rtatemcnts  affecting  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Bocrd  and  iu^  agencies,  statemenU  which  I 
propose  to  present  to  the  House  in  the  near  future.  Becatise  of  my 
determination  to  make  sure  beyond  pcradventure  that  each  state- 
ment Is  accurate  I  am  writing  to  request  that  you  read  the  text 
carefully  and  let  "me  have  the  bcncSt  of  yotu-  advice  as  to  whether 
ea^-h  fitatcxcnt  is  clear  and  accurate.  I  know  of  no  one  In  a  better 
poEltlon  to  advise  with  reference  to  the  background  and  experience 
uf  the  Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank   Board   than   you. 

You  know  what  the  financial  and  real-estate  conditions  were  Jn 
the  twenties  and  early  thirties.  You  know  of  the  usurious  prac- 
Uces    of  the  speculative  orgies,  ol   the   appaUlng  insecurity  and 
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•osUincM  U  bom^  ownrrUUp     Tou  know  wh«l  th»  tormtt  •^njjn- 
SSl!lTfaard  to  d.>  .bout  tUem  and  wb.t  tbe  pr««ul  •dmln- 

**wm   ycu"  mdTv   Ki».   m.   th.   benefit   of  your   .drtce   with   th« 
wturi.  o«  th«  rt;cJo«a  Uit  .t  your  e«rH«t  eouwmence? 

Pkdomi.  ROMS  Loam  Bai»k  Boabo. 

W«/i<n^on.  D.  C.  Marcti  29.  1940. 

"°\7m"mJ"J^B!nk*ng  and  Currmcv.  House  of  Representative,. 

MT  D«A«  Co**oa»utAi.;  I  txmfe  your  letter  ot  Uarch  »  and 
h.ve  read  with  mi«e«t  your  excellent  atalement  "^f^^^***  **?• 
P*der»l  Home  Loan  B«nk  Board  and  lt«  a«encles  I  thorou«My 
Sree  with  you  U»t  the  public  1.  entitled  to  the*  /•««  and  jour 
rutemcnt  wUl.  1  am  sure.  er»K  from  the  public  mind  many  filM 
S^p^^on.  bUd  upon  muatatemenui  relaUve  to  conatrucUve 
changfii  whU-h   have  been   effected  alnce   1933.  ^  ,^   ,     ^ 

The  exnertence  of  our  Board  !n  the  home-mortgage  field  leads 
me  to  conclude  that  not  only  Is  your  ttatement  clear  and  accu- 
mte  but  that  It  could,  indeed,  go  much  ^further.  The  Horn. 
Owners  Loan  CorporaUon.  for  e«ampU.  to  lU  whole^le  reflnanc- 
ing  of  over  1  000.000  hom^-mortgage  loan.,  brought  U)  "«^' P^? 
(lArmnt  Uiju«t»e«  and  malpractJeea.  In  tta  fUe.  the  H  O.  L.  C  has 
ITTarge  number  of  caMa  wtoan  mortgage..  b«'orettoey  T*"  !*"* 
nanccd  by  the  Corpomtlon.  cwrted  ellecUv^  interew  ratw  o£  15 
percent  to  20  percent  and  even  higher.  We  found  time  after 
tUrTe    that  borrSwer.  trying  desperately  to  pay  off  their  mortgages 

were  burdened  at  every  turn  by  prohibitive  coets.    

ror  example,  our  fUee  show  that  In  c»aen  where  borrowere  »*«u- 
terly  paid  ao  effective  rate  of  about  7  pertsent  on  their  flrst-mort- 
■age  loans  they  were  alM  forced  to  carry  uaurloua  second  and 
third  mnrtRagw  On  tbeee  the  effective  interest  rate  was  usually 
IS  to  ao  percent  aa  a  result  of  commkwlone.  bonuses,  and  dls- 
counu  exacted  by  the  lender  To  cite  only  one  example  the 
H  O  L  C  found  that  a  prominent  lending  institution  operating 
in  one  of  our  larjert  cities  cmtomarlly  charged  a  40-percent  dis- 
count in  sddUlon  to  the  reguUr  Interest  rate  of  «  percent  on  lU 
■Kond  mortgages.  This  meant  that  the  borrower  received  onl> 
MOO.  although  be  obligated  himself  to  repay  •1000  plus  lnj«w* 
When  many  of  luch  loans  were  refinanced  by  the  H.  O.  L.  c,  ine 
borrowers  were  reUeved  of  their  obllgatlona  on  the  second-mort- 
gage notes.  

m  Its  refinancing  operations  the  H.  O.  L.  C  came  In  contact  ; 
with  many  thousands  of  cases  of  suffering  caused  by  usurious 
second -mortgage  pracUcca.  A  typical  case  of  this  sort  involved  an 
elderly  couple  in  my  own  State  of  Masaachuaett*.  They  had  suf- 
fered severe  reverses  during  the  early  days  of  the  depression  and. 
sofcly  In  need  of  funds,  signed  a  second-mortgage  note  on  their 
home  The  note  required  by  the  lender  was  written  in  the 
amount  of  M.OOO.  although  the  elderly  borrowers  received  only 
gl  637  43  In  other  words,  there  was  a  discount  of  approximately 
10  percent  In  addition,  the  terms  of  the  contract  provided  that 
the  borrowers  had  to  pay  interest  at  6  percent  per  annum  on  the 
loan  until  it  was  paid  up.  When  the  Corporation  stepped  Into 
this  case,  the  second-mortgage  lender  was  forced  to  accept  a  sub- 
stantial write  down  on  his  note  and  the  borrowers  were  no  longer 
required  to  pay  theae  imjust  charges. 

If  the  Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation  had  done  nothing  else  for 
the  home  owners  of  America.  It  would  have  paid  for  itself  many 
time*  over  In  the  savings  It  hss  effected  for  them  In  eUmlnaUng 
these  burdenaome  costa. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  to  know  what  President  Hoover^  Confer- 
ence on  Home  Building  and  Home  Owuetshlp  discovered  to  be 
common  mortgage  iwactlce  among  mortgage  companies  and  banks 
in  the  twenties  and  early  thirties.  The  report  of  this  conference 
shows  that  lending  Institutions  of  this  type  quite  commonly  made 
second -mortgage  loans  for  terms  of  only  1  or  J  years  on  which 
they  charged.  In  addition  to  0-  or  T-percent  Interest,  a  discount  of 
anywhere  from  10  percent  to  30  percent. 

The  H  O.  L.  C.  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  first  mort- 
cscos  it  took  over  from  banks  and  mortgage  ccnnpanles  were  straight 
loims  with  an  average  term  of  leas  than  3  years.  Renewal  commis- 
sions of  a  percent  to  S  percent  were  regularly  chared  on  theee 
loans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bulldlng-and-toan  aseociaUons  were, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  only  type  of  lending  Institution 
which  made  long-term  amcrtiaed  k»iis  prior  to  1933, 

Tou  know  well  the  vast  Improvement  which  has  been  brought 

--  about  m  the  general  credit  structure  of  oxir  country,  and  partlcu- 

UriT  to  the  fteld  at  mortgage  finance.  In  the  last  8  years.     The 

STi  borrower  of  today.  i«^«'y  "  *  ^f^S,^' ,"^,  ^^ll^'^S^t 
the  PWcral  Oovemment.  has  ample  credit  avaUahle  at  low  Interest 
rate*  to  make  the  purehsse  of  his  home  a  sound,  safe,  and  eoo- 
nomtcal  buameas  proposition,  not  the  onerous  and  esacMng  burden 
that  It  wcs  to  yesBS  gone  by. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  sUtement  jrou  have  prepared  drawU^ 
attention  to  three  facts  wUl  be  given  the  attention  It  doscni-es  It 
shoiJd  be  deeply  significant  to  every  home  borrower  and  saver  In 
the  country 

**'**"*^  *"*"*  JOHjt  H.  Fahxt.  Cfiairman. 
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or 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1.  1940 


LETTERS   FROM   HON     FRANK    E     HOOK.   OF    MICHiaAN.   AND 

ROBERTS   &   McINNIS 


Mr  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letters  to  the 
Attorney  General: 

CoNcaass  of  ths  Uwtttd  STATas. 

HOUSS    of    RxPa«S«I*TATIVM. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  1,  1940. 

Bon.  RoBxrr  H.  Jackson. 

Attorney  Generai  of  the  United  States. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
DiAS  Sa:  Tou  vrUl  recall  that  some  time  ago  I  placed  m  tb« 
CowauasroifAi.  Rreoan  extracts  from  letters  purportedly  wrlt^a 
snd  signed  by  WUUam  Dudley  Pelley.  leader  of  the  Silver  Shirt 
organization,  and  thst  later  ofHcers  of  the  Dies  Committee  stated 
that  these  letters  were  forgeries  based  on  the  testimony  of  David 
D    Mayne  taken  under  oath  before  that  committee 

I  need  not  go  into  a  long  dissertation  of  the  facts  surrounding 
this  matter  because  1  feel  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  them 
However,  on  February  10  Gardiner  Jackson  and  Hfo'^,;^«'*^^« 
made  the  matter  the  subject  of  a  sworn  complaint  After  quite 
a  snace  of  time  and  then  only  after  recourse  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  an  InveeOgatlon  was  concluded  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  an  inquiry  was  commenced  before  the  grand 
lurv  fOT  the  District  of  Columbia  A  presentation  was  conducted 
bv  United  States  District  Attorney  David  A.  Pine,  who  has  now 
been  elevated  to  the  Federal  bench,  and  Mr  John  Wilson,  one  of 
his  asalstants  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  grand  Jury  has 
flnlshed  Ita  deliberations  snd  has  taken  no  action  thereon  and 
that  aU  charges  against  David  D    Mayne  were  Ignored 

I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  speech  I  delivered  In  the  How 
of  Repreeentatlvee  on  Itorch  29.  which  la  contained  on  page  3709 
of  the  CoisoaaaaioKAL  Rjccosd  of  that  date. 

I  believe  that  a  grave  question  Is  Involved.  Including  the  power* 

and  the  methods  of  legislative  bodies     I  am  very  serious  when  I 

reouest  that  you  personaUy   investigate  the  cUrumstances  of  the 

action  of  the  grand  Jury  and  the  methods  of  the  presentation  ^ 

the  cause  to  the  grand  Jury.     I  believe  thU  investigation  should  be 

such  that  the  doubt  which  now  exists  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 

oresentatlon  of  the  facU  should  be  cleared  up.     I  personally  feel 

that  If  this  case  was  properly  presented  that  the  present  situation 

would  not  exist.  ..        _« 

'        It  Is  not  a  personal  question  with  me.  and  it  Is  not  a  question  of 

1   the  individual  characters  that  may  be  Involved,  but  the  wide  scope 

of  DUbllc  reacUon  that  may  result  with  regard  to  this  whole  matter. 

I        I  mlKht  say  fxn^her  that  I  am  going  to  use  every  effort   In  my 

leglsUitlve  capacity  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 

set  to  the  bottom  of  this  whole  matter. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  confer  with  you  at  any  time  and  give  you 
an  the  information  I  have  that  may  touch  upon  this  enUre  matter. 
Smcerely  yours.  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

Ueynber  of  Congress. 

Mabch  29.  1940. 

Re  David  Mayne. 

Bon.  Boesar  H.  Jackson, 

UnUed  States  Attornry  General,  Washington.  DC. 
DSAB  Sia-  You  wUl  recall  that  Congivssnian  Frank  Hook,  of  Mlch- 
Iran  Dlac«d  In  the  Cong!»bwton\l  Rbcokd  extracts  from  rertsln 
letted  pxirportlng  to  have  been  written  and  si«n«d  by  WUllam 
Dudley  PeUey  leader  of  the  Silver  Shirt  organization,  snd  that 
officers  of  the  Dies  committee  stated  that  the  letters  were  for- 
geries their  statements  being  based  on  testimony  under  oath  of 
David  Mayne  before  the  Dies  committee.  Shortly  thereafter  these 
conflicting  versions  precipitated  a  hearing  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  R  pr.-sentatlves,  at  which  both  Messrs  PeUey 
and  Mame  testified  Mayne  testified,  again  under  oath  and  with- 
out immunity,  that  the  letters  were  forgeries  and  that.  In  sub- 
stance he  had  forged  them  and  sold  them  to  Harold  Welsberg  for 
the  Durpoee  of  entrapping  and  causing  injury  to  Mr  Weisberg  and 
Mr  WeUbergs  aseoclate.  Mr  Gardner  Jackson.  Pelley  testified 
below  the  Mune  committee  that  he  had  net  written  nor  signed  the 
letters  m  question,  tha^  ccrrukoratir.t?  Mayne  s  testimony  that  tho 
letters  were  forgeries.  Mr  Welsberg  testified  before  the  Dies  com- 
mittee that  with  certain  money  received  frcm  Mr  Jackson  he  had 
purchased  the  letters  from  Mayne.  after  rau-slng  M.iyn*  to  swear 
before  a  notary  that  they  were  genuine;  that  It  was  through  Mr. 
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Jaeksnn  and  himself  thst  the  letters  reached  Congressman  Hook: 
and  thst  the  rfTc-ct  of  the  sale  of  the  letter*  as  genuine  and  of  their 
•ubeequent  repudiation  was  great  Injury  to  the  reputation  and 
iMtflneM  of  Mr  Jocksou  and  hlmaeU. 

The  matter  was  made  the  mbject  of  a  sworn  complaint  addressed 
to  the  United  States  sttorney  for  the  District  of  C*)lumbls  and 
executed  by  Messrs  Jackson  and  Welstierg.  After  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time  and  recourse  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  an  investi- 
gation was  concluded  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  an 
Inquiry  was  commcnred  before  the  grand  Jtiry  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  presentation  was  conducted  by  the  then  Unllod 
States  Attorney.  Hon.  David  Pine,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson,  one  of  lila 
assistants,  and  was  very  prolonged,  voluminous  testimony  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  being  received.  Today  the  report  of  the  grand 
Jury  was  tendered  to  the  district  coiua,  and  It  appears  that  aU 
charges  against  Mayne  were  Ignored. 

The  specific  aKegullons  were  that  Mavne  was  guilty  of  forRery  with 
Intent  to  defraud  and  Injiu-e  Mt-.sers  Jackson  and  Welsberg;  that  he 
was  guUty  of  conspiracy  with  Intent  to  violate  a  Federal  statute; 
that  he  was  guilty  of  perjury,  necessarily  so  because  of  the  confilct 
in  his  sworn  testimony  before  the  Dies  committee  and  the  Rules 
Ccmmlttee  if  not  ou  his  oath  on  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ments; and  that  he  was  guUty  of  obtaining  money  under  lalse 
pretenses. 

While  Mayne  declined  to  testify  before  the  grand  Jury  on  the 
grourd  that  he  would  incriminate  himself,  both  of  the  parties  to 
the  complaint  and  numerous  supporting  witnesses  appeared  bofore 
the  grand  Jury  and  presented  all  of  the  doctimentary  evidence  they 
had  including  great  quantities  of  documents  Indicating  that  Mayne 
was  In  a  position  to  have  had  bona  fide  letters  of  Pelley  The  Silvei 
Bhlrt  publication  Liberation  edltorlaUy  commented  that  Mayne  was 
entitled  to  proUKrtlon  by  the  Dies  committee  and  that  It  antici- 
pated that  he  would  receive  such  protection. 

Today  I  talked  with  Mr.  Wilson.  Assistant  United  States  Attor- 
ney and  he  told  me  that  the  case  had  been  fully  presented  In  his 
opinion-  that  he  had  reached  the  view  that  there  was  no  perjviry 
Involved  as  a  matter  of  law  and  had  eo  advised  the  grand  Jury 
He  added  that  he  was  al.so  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  "the 
documents  could  be  the  subject  of  forgery"  and  he  had  so  advised 
the  grand  Jury  Since  my  clients  have  advised  me  of  their  testi- 
mony before  the  grand  Jury  and  since  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  there 
were  no  wltneFses  who  appeared  for  Biayne  or  who  controverted 
the  essential  facts.  I  find  myself  hopeleaaly  mystmcd  at  the  action 
of  the  grand  J'Jry.  unless: 

1  They  found  that  the  documenU  were  not  forgeries  but  tnie 
documenU.  which  would  eliminate  the  forgery  and  the  false  pre- 
tenses charges,  perhaps,  but  would  agpravate  the  offeni^e  of  perjury 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  certainly  constitutes  testimony  under  oath 
before  sn  official  or  governmental  body,  or  ,       ^  ^  , 

2  That  so  many  doubts  on  qucstlor«  of  law  were  placed  before 
the  grand  Jury  that  It  became  confused  as  to  Its  powers 

Since  Mayne  Is  practically  penniless,  no  adequate  civil  remedy 
exists  although  It  may  be  that  an  action  in  which  we  can  know 
all  of  the  testimony  in  a  public  forum  may  be  advisable  How- 
ever a  grave  public  question  is  Involved,  mcludlng  the  powers  and 
the  methods  of  legislative  bodies.  For  this  reason  I  earnestly 
request  that  you  personally  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the 
action  of  the  grand  Jury  and  the  methods  of  the  presentation  of 
the  cause  to  the  grand  Jury  so  that  no  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  p.cscntalion  of  the  facta — and  the  law— before  it. 
Bespecilully  yours.  - 

*^  I  ROBEXTS    &    MclNNTS, 

'  By  WnxiAM  A    Roberts, 

Counsel  for  Gcrdner  Jackson  and  Harold  Wcxsberg. 


The  V/heeler-Lea  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28. 1940 

-  I  

LETTER  FROM  JOHN  L.  BOGERT 


Tour  question  was  most  pertinent.  Congress  has  n«  conatltu- 
tlonal  right  to  limit  ths  use  of  the  naTlgable  waters  landing  into 
the  Mississippi  and  8t  Lawrence,  since  the  Northwest  J^rltorj 
Ordinance  distinctly  speclflee  the  contrary  and  also  that  this  rule 
shall  "forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  conaenl. 

Accordingly,  the  sbrogatlon  of  this  rule  would  have  to  be 
passed  on  separately  by  the  several  States  who  were  signatories  to 
the  original  Northwest  Territory  Ordinance. 

When  the  United  SUtcs  took  over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  It  entered  into  a  contract  wH,ri  the  grantors, 
and   accepted  the  conditions   Imposed  by   the   c™'>tors. 

You  are  absolutely  right  when  you  say:  "If  this  bill  should  be 
enacted  there  would  be  no  new  carriers  for  the  simple  reas<in 
that  thp  restrlctloiis  of  the  legislation  virtually  instruct  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  deny  any  person  or  concern 
a  certificate  ol  convenience  and  necew^lty  if  the  Commission  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  present  transports Uon  facilities  are  ade- 
quate to  talie   care  of  existing   commerce." 

The  Grange  would  be  pt^rformlng  a  great  service  to  the  Nation 
If  It  would  get  an  expre.ision  of  opinion  on  this  point  from  the 
ablest  constitutional   lawyers. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  L.  Bocxtit, 
Associate  Editor.  Marine  JournaL 


Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
roy  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include  In  the  Record  a  letter  by  Mr 
John  L.  Bosert.  a£sociate  editor  of  the  Marine  Journal,  as 

'OUO^S:  MAsnns  JotrmNAi.. 

I  New  York,  March  IS.  1940. 

Mr.  P»n)  BsrwcKMAif, 

Rtvresentattif.  the  Orange, 

'^  Waihington.  D.  C.  ^^         .«.ii„.~ui 

D.AS  MS    BaxNCKMAK     In  ^ur  excellent  radio  address  delivered 

BuuV?" 


The  Warsaw  Documents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1.  1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  BOSTON  HERALD  AND  THE  BOSTON 

POST 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorials: 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  of  March  30,  1940 1 

THI    WARSAW    DOCUMINTS 

As  forgery,  according  to  Nazi  doctrines.  Is  not  even  a  petty 
offense,  but  a  laudable  accomplishment  If  It  works  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  state,  the  16  "documents'  made  public  In  Berlin  yes- 
terday may  be  merely  an  Item  In  German  propaganda.  The 
famous  Ems  telegram  of  Bismarck  which  prcclplUted  the  Franco- 
Oerman  War  70  years  ago  was  cooKed  up.  Paked  pas-sports 
counterfeited  letters,  and  fraudulent  maK-rlal  of  other  kinds  are 
but  negligible  Incidents  when  unscrupulijus  diplomats  are  hard 
pressed. 

Even  If  they  are  not  spurious,  the  memoranda  Issued  In  Germany 
do  not  seem  to  be  of  any  great  Importance.  They  Include  oral 
remarks  Imputed  to  Ambas-sadons  Kennedy  and  Bullitt  and  reports 
raid  to  have  been  sent  to  Warsaw  by  Count  Jerzy  Potockl,  Polish 
Ambas-sador  to  the  United  States.  In  November  1938.  Mr.  Bullitt's 
supposed  opinions  were  his  own.  not  th  »e  of  his  Government. 
Nor  was  Mr  Kennedy  sppaklng  with  any  a  Jthorlty  for  his  country. 
The  contents  of  the  Potockl  letter  are.  In  port,  so  grotesque  that 
It  l**  difficult  to  believe  that  he  wrote  It. 

What  Bullitt  is  accused  of  having  said  to  Count  Potockl  about 
the  antipathy  of  the  President  toward  the  Soviet  and  Nazi  regimes 
happens  to  be  in  accord  with  the  well-kn^wn  facts.  But  there  U 
as  much  bitterness  toward  Hitler  and  etalln  among  Americans 
who  dlFtrust  and  hate  the  President  as  tJiere  Is  among  the  most 
pronounced  of  the  new  dealers  or  even  among  the  French   and 

"h  ^Mr  Btiintt  actuaUy  declared  that  the  United  States  would 
Ultimately  become  a  belligerent,  he  was  showing  a  maximum  of 
obtuseness.  There  Is  a  firmer  resolution  i^oday  than  there  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Munich  crisis  or  when  the  war  began  6  months  ago 
to  keep  our  soldiers  and  sallom  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Every 
test  of  public  opinion,  from  Nation-wide  i oils  to  letters  published 
by  the  ne^-spai^crs.  indicates  this  unmistakably;  Republicans  and 
limocrats  alike  have  the  objective  of  peace  at  almost  any  prlc« 
compatible  with  decency  and  honor.  Esch  party  Is  striving  to 
obtain  credit  for  making  war  impossible.  ».        » 

Fortred  or  unforged.  the  seized  documents  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
affect  our  attitude  in  the  slightest,  whatev-r  their  efficiency  may  be 
?n  Germany,  where  the  people  are  denlcil  access  to  truth  which 
hurts.  

I  From  the  Boeton  Post  of  March  30.  1940) 

GERMAN   EXPOSi 

The  "startling"  revelations  by  the  Get  man  foreign  offloe  from 
dorumenU  found  in  the  Polish  capital  a^nrt  that  American  offlclsis 
.-TiiViri  Poland  that  the  United  States  w  juld  crme  to  the  aid  ot 
SiSeTS^y  consist  In  reporu  mads  ty  th.  Polish  Amb«-*dor 
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IJ^S-m  or  er,o*w^tto«.  with  Am*fic.B  AmbMM^  K«iui*»T 
Ina  ■uilitt  wwJ  -rond-h-nd  rn'Ort.  •bout  Ul«  'T"*^^,,,^  -^. 

murrillTltwwSAm-rteiui  public  opinion  ftn4  th«  tn«Ute  of  Uliil«» 
hen     H»  DAtimUy  wnt  vb«t  b«  ttoougb  would  plMM. 
Kvrn  It  wtMit  IM  report*!  wm»  correct,  tb«  quoi«tlon«  r»^ly  rama 

"''if'tb*  O^rmmnM  thot«bt  Amertcan*  would   Im  tUrred   by  th« 
-MveUUon*,'  ttoef  will  find  th«M«l»e«  mistaken. 


Putting  Christ  Into  Uniform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1.  1940 


ARTICLE  PROM  TH«  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY 

Mr  OEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  claim  to  be  a 
ChrliUan  naUon— I  use  the  term  "ChrlsUan"  in  Its  broad 
sense  The  bouses  of  our  48  State  legislatures,  the  United 
8Utes  Senate,  and  this  body  open  with  prayer.  We  put  on 
our  coins  "In  God  We  Trust."  Most  Members  of  this  body 
are  members  of  some  organized  religious  body.  The  above 
facts  being  true,  all  should  be  interested  in  the  following 
arUcle  written  by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck.  pastor  of 
one  of  the  largest  churtihes  in  New  York.  This  article  ap- 
peared In  the  December  13.  1939.  issue  of  the  Christian 
Century: 

{From  th*  Ciirtrtlan  Oenttiry  of  December  13.  19391 

POTTEKO   CmUST  llTTO  UWITOM* 

(By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck) 
This  new  European  war  calls  up  many  memories  of  the  last  wnr. 
with  some  of  which  the  pulpit  has  no  particular  concern^  One 
memory.  howeTW.  we  may  weU  fac»— we  put  Christ  hlmaelf  Into 
uniform  Willingly  would  we  let  that  be  forgotten,  that  the  younger 
•enrratlon  might  not  know  what  we  said  and  did  In  1917;  but  with 
another  war  rampant,  we  had  better  confess  frankly  what  we  did. 
what  war  always  tcmpU  Christians  to  do — we  put  Christ  Into  uni- 
form Jesua  was  our  Lord;  we  could  not  go  to  war  and  leave  Him 
behind.  We  wanted  Him  for  the  comrade  of  our  sacrifice  and  the 
■poQsor  of  our  task,  and  we  took  Him  along. 

WOtJLO  CHaiST  nOHT  TO   KILL? 

First,  we  made  Him  our  recruiting  sergeant.  As  one  of  the  fore- 
most nUnUters  In  America  in  1913  said;  "Jesus  Christ  calls  His 
followers  to  the  colors  and  •  •  *  thelx  response  to  the  call 
constitutes  a  triumph  for  Christianity  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  known."  But  that  was  not  enough.  These  men  from 
ChrUsUan  homes  and  churches  were  going  out  to  kUl;  In  all  the 
Ingrnlous  ways  that  science  gives  us  skill  with,  they  were  gouig  to 
ilauKhter  men— yes.  women  and  chUdren— In  the  mass  murder  of 
•  modern  war;  and  we  put  Christ  Into  uniform  and  sent  Him  with 

them. 

Said  one  of  our  leading  InteUectual  lights  In  the  pulpit  In  1917: 
"As  ChrlsUans,  of  course,  we  say  Christ  approves  of  the  war.  But 
would  He  fight  and  klU?  •  •  •  There  Is  not  an  opportunity  to 
deal  death  to  the  enemy  that  He  would  shirk  from  or  deUy  In 
aelKliiR'  He  would  take  bayonet  and  grenade  and  bomb  and  rtfle 
and  do  the  work  of  deadllneas."  Indeed,  one  of  the  loveliest 
Christians  I  knew,  an  InteUectvial.  a  devout  spirit,  whose  very  de- 
voutness  made  It  lmpo«lbIe  for  him  to  do  anything  that  he  thought 
Christ  would  disapprove,  said  this:  "I  would  not  enter  this  work 
tUl  I  could  see  Jesus  himself  sighting  down  a  gun  barrel  and  run- 
ning a  bayonet  through  an  enemy's  body."  So  we  put  Chnst  Into 
uniform.  .  _,       ^ 

There  have  been  »Ut«ment«  aplenty  about  what  war  does  to  every- 
body elae  but  not  ao  many  about  what  It  doea  to  Christ  himself.  It 
conMrrlpts  Him  too.  It  sends  Him  to  the  front  too.  One  scene  In 
the  New  Teatament  provldea  our  InevlUble  text.  In  PUates  court, 
after  PUate  had  condemned  Him.  the  soldiers  led  Jesus  Into  the 
Prmetonum  and  mocked  Him  before  they  took  him  out  to  crucify 
»m  Some  Items  In  that  scene  we  vividly  recall— the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  spitting  to  the  face,  the  beaUng  with  the  rod— but  one 
Item  often  Is  loat  sight  of.  They  "put  on  Him."  we  read,  "a  scarlet 
lObc  "  What  «M  that  eoarlet  robe?  Undoubtedly,  part  of  the  uni- 
form of  a  Rofnan  omcer.  Somsfwhere  in  the  Praetorlum  they  found 
the  cloak  of  a  military  chieftain  and.  putting  that  on  Jesus,  mocked 
Mf«     8m  Him  thsre.  tbs  Prince  of  Peace,  forcibly  clad  in  the  garb 


of  mttltarr  •tttbortty,  while  the  "oW^- ."S^^fl.'SjJ*  t  robJ 
Would  not  any  Cbriatian  in  his  senses  cry,  "Take  that  •carlel  rooe 
a»  Miml     Of  aU  the  dJuguiaa.  that  misrepreaent  Kim.  tb^t  u  the 

^°^t  WM  tad  tnough  when  in  the  Prsetortum  long  sgo  Hi»  «- 
enues  did  It.  but  how  often  His  friends  bars  dons  that  too*,. SJ!J 
bavTeoMeripted  Chrut.  The  burden  of  our  meMSgs  i»--whaUvsf 
?ou  aSlIpSsonaUy  may  thUik  or  do  about  war-in  the  name  of 
hut<^J«urS:  intellectual  clariiy  and  common  decency,  take 
that  robe  off  Jesus. 

CHIlWr  DTXD   OW   CALVAST   LONO   SCO 

Consider  to  begin  with,  that  the  Christian's  motives  for  con- 
scripting Jesus  are  easily  "n<l^"<«n'^*»"*-  ^".l*  •  5,'?^'J^.t'!: 
rltjle  affair— 4»  terrible  that  no  one  can  sustain  it  untU  he  sees  t  as 
a  sacred  duty  No  nation  can  maintain  war  without  idealizin?  it  as 
a  holy  cause  Now.  for  Christians  the  simplest  way  to  idealise  any 
enterprise  is  to  get  Jesus  Into  It.  That  does  the  business.  If  He  can 
go  to  war.  we  can  too  We  say  that  a  Christian  ^^>^^^^  *^SI^. 
Christ.  Beware  of  saying  that  too  easily  A  man  who  adores  Christ 
wants  above  all  else  to  agree  with  Christ  But  when  a  man  deeply 
desires  to  agree  with  Christ,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  Christ 
agree  with  him.  The  psycholoelsts  call  that  rationalization  Ador- 
ine  Christ,  we  face  what  seems  a  social  necessity— some  enterprise 
such  as  war  that  seems  to  us  wrong  and  yet  seems  necessary  How 
can  we  make  It  seem  right?  Of  course,  we  use  Jesus^  We  *!««»  Him 
chairman  of  the  board  of  sponsors  for  the  war  What  can  He  do? 
He  cannot  talk  back.    He  died  on  Calvary  long  ago 

That  crunnxlon  did  not  hurt  Christ  He  handled  that  mag- 
nlflcently.  But  what  we.  His  friends,  have  done  to  Him— using  him 
as  sponsor  of  every  sort  of  evil  social  custom,  employing  Him  as  a 
nibber  stamp  to  guarantee  the  rectitude  of  the  most  damnable 
things  on  earth,  from  czardom  and  feudal  systems  to  slavery  and 
war— that  is  the  greatest  tragedy  that  ever  has  befallen  Him.  And 
this  tragedy  springs — strange  anomaly— from  cur  adoration  of 
Christ,  from  men  and  women  who  want  so  much  to  agree  with  Him 
that  they  make  Him  agree  with  them  .     ^  ^     ,       _  ♦*,.... 

So  In  the  1850s  an  American  minister  defended  slavery  thus. 
"American  slavery  is  not  only  not  a  sin,  but  especially  commanded 
by  Ood  through  Moses,  and  approved  by  Chnst  through  His 
apostles"  That  sort  of  rationalization  concerning  war  we  were 
guilty  of  in  1917.  We  hated  war  It  was  against  our  principles  We 
had  had  3  years  to  watch  It  In  Europe.  We  knew  what  It  was  like. 
We  even  had  before  us  the  words  with  which  drlUmasters  in  the 
camps  taught  bov!«  the  uses  of  the  bayonet.  Here  Is  a  verbatim 
report  of  one  drlllinaater :  "You've  got  to  get  down  and  hook  them 
out  with  a  bayonet:  you  wUl  enjoy  that  •  •  •  Get  sympathy 
out  of  yoxir  head.  We  go  out  to  kill.  We  dont  care  how.  so  long 
as  they  are  killed.  •  •  •  And  I  say  to  you.  If  you  see  a 
wounded  German,  shove  him  out  and  have  no  nonsense  about  ir. 
•  •  •  Kill  them,  every  mother's  son  of  them  Remember  that 
your  Job  Is  to  kill  them — that  U  the  only  way— exterminate  the  vile 

creatures "  ...         .,......» 

We  knew  that  war  meant  that  and  a  thousand  things  like  that. 
Yet  It  seemed  neces.«;arv;  we  thought  we  had  to  po  In;  we  could 
not  go  m  without  Idealising  It;  so  we  conscripted  Jfsus  to  make  it 
a  holy  cause  Especially  we  ministers  did  that.  We  could  not  go 
to  war  and  leave  Him  behind.  One  of  the  leading  ministers  in 
this  country  said,  "We  must  keep  the  flag  and  the  cross  together, 
for  they  are  both  working  for  the  same  ends.'  My  scul!  In 
hooking  them  out  with  a  bayonet,  the  flag  and  the  cross  both 
working  for  the  same  end! 

If  you  say.  "We  wculd  not  do  that  now,"  I  reply  that  you  may  be 
sure  some  of  us  Jould  not.  Never  apaln!  And  I  a;ree  that  In  these 
last  weeks  the  American  clergy  on  the  whoie  have  been  much  more 
conscientiously  and  courageously  Christian  than  some  dared  e.xpect. 
Still  ever  and  again  from  some  of  my  mini.sterlal  brethrtn.  I  hear 
echoes  of  the  old  abomination  If  the  heat  were  put  en.  they  would 
do  It  again.  Unable  conscientiously  to  go  to  war  without  Christ, 
they  would  put  a  scarlet  robe  on  Him  and  take  Him  along.  That  Is 
why  a  British  general  In  the  last  war  said  of  the  clergy.  'The  clergy 
are  the  best  fomenters  of  blood  lust  that  we  have."  Yes.  Indeed,  for 
they  have  Christ  to  use. 

NOT   PIAd,  FCT  A   SWOaO 

Consider,  now,  the  arguments  w^e  Christians  commonly  have  em- 
ployed to  Justify  the  scarlet  robe  on  Jesus  For.  of  course,  we  have 
sought  In  the  Gospel  records  for  historical  backing  to  support  our 
picture  of  Jesus  doing  the  deadly  business  of  a  modern  war  Some 
American  Christians  are  doing  that  today,  falling  back  on  the  same 
two  passages  that  were  used  In  the  last  war  and  ar^xarg  from  them 
that  Jesus  would  sanction  bloody  violence  and  even  participate  in  It. 

The  first  passage  Is  the  one  where  He  rays.  "I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword  "  One  of  the  best  selling  books  on  the  market 
now  has  for  Its  title  "Not  Peace,  but  a  Sword  "  and  multitudes  of 
Christians  fall  back  on  that  phrase  of  the  Blaster  when  they  wish 
to  Justify  the  »c;\rlet  robe  But  read  the  pa.'wage  in  the  Gospel 
Jesus  U  teUmg  His  disciples  that  when  they  break  free  from  orthodox 
Judaism  they  will  have  divisions  to  their  families.  L<oyalty  to  Him. 
He  says,  will  break  up  households,  and  they  must  have  cowage  to 
endure  that.  So  concerning  that  He  says  to  them:  "I  came  rot  to 
■end  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  came  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against 
his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter- 
in-law  agaliut  her  mcther-ln-law;  and  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they 
of  his  own  household"  That  Is  what  the  passage  Is  about.  It  baa 
DOth'rg  to  do  with  war.  The  word  "sword"  Is  a  metaphor  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion  within  families  about  religion,  and  In  Luke's 
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peranel  passage,  s^  though  that  tranffeltat  feared  somcenc  might 
craxlly  take  the  word  ".wTd"  literally,  be  drops  the  metaphor  SAd 
ir«M  the  word  "dlvlalon"  in«tead.  Bay*  Meias.  aeeordlng  to  Luke. 
-Think  f  that  I  am  corns  to  give  peaee  ta  the  earth?  I  tell  you, 
nay:  but  rather  divuion." 

Trt  If  tomorrcw  America  should  be  dtmgfed  Into  this  war  you 
wculd  find  Christians  falling  back  upon  that  phrase,  "Wot  peace, 
but  a  iword."  rlpp-^  from  l»s  contest  and  twisted  to  meaning* 
that  were  not  In  Jesus'  mind,  whereas  the  historic  fact  Is  that 
when  J'-stxs  ustd  the  w^rd  "sward"  hierilly.  he  said,  "All  they 
that  take  the  rword  shsll  perteh  with  the  sword  -     *     *     *        . 

How  helpless  s  man  Is  when  he  Is  deed!  No  sooner  ha.«i  he 
tone  than,  as  It  were,  men  fall  upon  him.  the  very  men  who  were 
hlf  frler.ds.  They  use  his  name  for  thlnga  he  never  would  have 
u->ed  It  fr^r:  they  twl«t  his  words  In  meanings  that  he  never  held; 
they  claim  hH  eponscr^hlp  for  enterprises  that  he  hated.  And 
what  can  he  dn?  He  Is  gone,  and  his  name  and  memory  are  st 
the  mercy  of  those  that  are  alive.  And  nowhere  Is  this  tragedy 
of  Christ  more  terrible  than  when,  on  the  basis  of  things  He  never 
said  and  never  did.  men  put  on  Him  a  scarlet  robe  and  lead  HUu 
oB  to  war. 

DOCTRim  or  DOtTBX-I  STAirSAXO  BAWcaaotJS 
Indeed.  Chrlstl.nns.  In  their  toslstent  endeawr  to  put  Christ  in 
khaki  have  u.scd  still  another  device;  Jesus,  they  say.  d.d  stand 
for  benevolence  and  brotherllness.  He  did  protest  against  the 
use  of  violence  He  pleadod  for  good  will,  and  even  for  love  of 
eSrnles.  We  are  not  denying,  they  say.  that  this  Is  the  distinctive 
emphasis  of  Jesus'  ethic,  but  all  this  applies  to  Ind  y.duals 
only    in    their    personal    relationships,    and    not    to    the    policies  cl 

^Thfn  ar'e  few  things  on  earth  today  more  «»f°g«''°^„t^,^"  ,^J*5 
doctrine  of  a  double  standard.  Are  we  prepared  to  see  It  through? 
Then  Individuals  should  tell  the  truth,  but  nations  may  He  all 
they  will;  Individuals  should  be  cooperative,  but  nations  may  be 
ravenous,  greedy,  unperlallstlc  to  their  hearts'  desire;  Individuals 
should  keep  their  word,  but  nations  may  tear  up  premises  like 
!cSps  of  paper;  Ir.d'.vlduals  should  be  tolerant  toward  d  verse 
opinions,  but  nations  can  crush  out  minorities  with  ruth  ess 
c^elty;  Individuals  should  practice  Intelligent,  ^constructive  tlre- 
1^  gocfd  will,  but  nations  may  plunge  toto  wars  that  slay  10.000  000 
men  and  burn  up  the  accumulated  savings  of  generations  And 
Sy  some  Christians,  with  such  conduct  of  nations  Jesus  ethic 
has  no  concern— It  applies  only  to  Indiyldu^. 

Consider  where  that  doctrtne  of  a  double  standard  leada_  It  backs 
up  all  the  worst  In  Hitlerism  and  StaUnlsm;  It  supports  the  most 
S^mnable  aspects  of  MachlaveUl  and  his  roUowers;  ^l.  ~je,^n?t^ 
those  actions  in  Uie  history  of  Britain.  France,  /"f^  "^«  ^""«i 
States  that  must  fUl  honest  men  with  shame.  As  for  Jesus,  see 
whaTw^So  t^^lm  When  we  tuck  his  great  ethic  off  toto  a  cc^ 
•nd  turn  the  public  affairs  of  the  world  over  to  the  devil.  A  house 
of  ethics  so  divided  against  Itself  must  faU.  a^,^^„  „„ 

MOTeover.  as  a  matter  of  historic  fact.  Jesus  In  the  Sermon  on 
thflSSint  was  not  talking  merely  to  Individuals.  He  was  spe^- 
tol  on  a  point  of  national  poUcy.  He  lived  In  one  of  thf  tensest 
ScliU  situations  In  the  world.  Palestine  was  seething  with  revolt 
S^  Rome.  One  of  the  most  powerful  parties  In  Israel  was  the 
^SS-msurrecUonlsts.  fiery  "i^^taryrts  fomenUng  rebelll^ 
^atost  Roman  rule.  Jesus  was  outspokenly  •ga^^ft  them^ 
R^hnilnj  I  think  increasingly  agree  that  when  to  the  Sermon  on 
Se  Mo^t  £  enJotoJr^f»LIlTr«slst  evil  with  evil  and  violence 
w!!h^oUnce,  He  waa  thlnktog  of  the  ZealoU.     So  He  was  talking 

°°TiS'fTcw!S"Shlnd  the  «*ne  in  PUate's  court  where  the  crowd 
insisted  that  Barabbas,  not  Jesus,  be  set  free.  Who  w«s  Barabt^? 
nne  we  read  who  In  an  Insxurectlon  had  committed  murder.  -That 
She^^a  Zealot— an  tosurrectlonist.  a  fiery  mUltarlst,  fomenting 
S-bSm^aiaT^t  R^e.  When  the  crisis  came  at  Jesus'  trial,  the 
TrSSi  meTtSt  ^abbas  should  be  set  free,  but  as  for  Jesus,  the 
Jdv^?o?  SSl^The  pleader  for  totelllgent  constructive,  tireless 
eood  will  even  In  a  national  emergency— crucify  him! 
^^en  in  that  ancient  situation  Jesus  turned  out  to  be  re^lLstlcally 
riffht  When  in  the  year  70  A.  D.  the  party  of  Barabbas.  that  Is  the 
SfSots^t  their  wav.  and  plunged  their  people  toto  a  Woody  war 
^S'  Sme.  the  Jews.  alas,  signed  tlie  death  warrmnt  of  their 
national  home  to  this  day.     •     •  -tvii- 

TAKX  OST  THX  SCSBUCT  BOSS 

At  anv  rate  so  far  as  Christ  Is  concerned,  take  that  scarlet  robe 
o/hiS^  ?o1only  m  per«)nal.  but  in  pubUc  "'"J"*^  «!J^^ 
Tin^ot  life  and  a  principle  of  ethics  absolutely  different  from 
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war    Let  Him  stand  for  It    If  this  world  ti  folBff  to  ha»a  any 

future  worth  having.  It  belongs  to  him. -^.w.^-.  *«  «.« 

Finally,  the  roost  powerful  temptation  lead  tog  CtirtstiMs  toP«« 
Jesus  into  uniform  oonaes  from  a  more  personal  "y'^'.  _"r,/ 
not  myself  succumb  to  It  In  1917?    War  demwdw«d  «w*«  *»r 
sacrlflce— stTlendid.  conscientious,  detoted.  self-aadrmce.  and  li  OM 
that  ChrlstUnT    Is  not  that  what  the  cross  stands  forT    Why  may 
we  not  then  tovoke  Christ's  blessing  on  this  «««««^  «»*P?J?^ 
tag  of  loyal  and  sacrtflclal  living  for  which  (    hlgh-splrlted  so*2»«» 
sUnds?     So.    Christendom   marches    Into   wir   after    war,   taking 
Christ  alc.nu  on  both  sides  of  the  batUe  Itoe.  and  the  Christians 
sing  with  exalted  spirit.  "As  He  died  to  mak«   men  holy,  let  us  die 
to  make  men  free*     In  the  Interest  of  tatellectual  clarity.  If  for 
nothing  else.  I  should  like  to  get  the  record  itralght.    That  typical 
war  song  of  Christendom,  dragging  Christ  to  bsttle.  needs  to  hsve 
the  sentimentality  equeezed  out  of  It.    Realistically  It  must  read 
like  this:  As  He  died  to  make  men  hold,  let  us  kill  to  make  men 
free      Alas,   that   spoils   the   song.     We   cannot   sing   It   that  way. 
We  cannot  easUy  fit  Jesus  toto  It.     We  can  imagine  Him  dying  to 
make  men  free      Can  v,e  Imagine  Him  kUlliig  to  make  men  free? 
That  Is  to  say.  It  Is  sheer  Intellectual  befuldlement  to  Ituup  all 
self-sacriflce  together  and  baptize  It  en  masse  In  the  name  of 
Christ      All  self-Siicrtflce  does  not  mean  th;  same  thing.     Christ 
sacrificed   Himself  rather  than  use   violence     He  did   not   sacrifice 
Himself  In  using  violence.      •      •      •  ^     „. 

See  what  we  have  done  with  Christ.  We  have  made  Him  an 
omnibus  and  have  piled  toto  Him  all  kinds  cf  duty  doing,  all  ktods 
of  conscientiousness,  all  kinds  of  loyalty  and  «lf -sacrifice.  We  have 
made  Him  an  IndlscrtnUnate  receptacle  Into  which  we  have  put 
everything — good,  bad.  and  IndlfTerent — we  -.hotight  we  had  to  do 
and  wanted  backing  for.  And  so  we  have  ojscured  His  distinctive 
message  and  have  made  Him  stand  for  everything  from  slavery  to 
war  until,  in  coni^equence,  He  has  stood  for  nothing  clear,  charac- 
teristic and  distinctive  that  He  did  stand  lor.  That  Is  the  most 
tragic  thing  that  has  happened  to  Christ.  Far  better  for  one  of  us 
with  InteUectual  clarity  to  recognize  what  Jestia  did  distinctively 
stand  for  even  If  one  says  one  cannot  follow  Jesus,  than  to  go  on 
with  this  perennial  rationalizing,  this  endless  use  of  Christ  In 
sponsorship  cf  things  that  He  waa  everlastli  gly  against. 

As  for  me  I  have  no  Intelligent  and  conscientious  choice  except 
this-  I  must  take  that  scarlet  robe  off  Jems  and,  as  the  Gospel 
record  says  even  the  Roman  soldiers  In  Ue  Praetorlum  had  the 
decency  to  do.  put  on  Him  his  own  clothe^.  And  as  I  must  take 
the  scarlet  robe  off  Christ,  I  must  take  It  off  myself. 


Presentation  of  "I  Am  An  American**  Emblems  to 
Senate  and  House  Pages 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1940 


PROGRAM  IN  THE  SENATE  RECEPTION  ROOM.  MARCH  29.  1940 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  a 
program  which  took  place  In  the  Senate  reception  room  Fri- 
day. March  29,  and  which  I  think  Is  strictly  in  keeping  with 
the  times,  as  I  know  of  nothing  better  that  could  be  accom- 
plished than  instilUng  In  all  citizens  of  this  Nation  the  defi- 
nite thought  and  appUcaUon  of  the  pledge  of  "I  Am  An 
American": 

PEttlNTATIOlf    OF   "I    AM    AK    AMKSICAK"    COIH    TOKENS    AJCt>   KSCTTATIOIf 

OF  cajcxD  IN  HONoa  or  pacss  of  thx  UN  mo  states  bxmatx  ams 

HOt7SX    of    ESPaESKNTATlVSS 

Sematb  Rbciftton  Room. 
Washinffton,  D.  C,  Friday.  March  29.  1940. 
Present-  Hon.  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Senate  majority  lead«:   Hon, 
ChTlJsL  McNary,  Senate  minority  leader:  Hon.  Harry  R.  Bheppard. 

Represenutlve  from  California:  Hon.  J<*»»"a  .^ J^°^°l- J^^PT*!* j^^ 
tive  from  Wisconsin:  Mr.  Ben  Neal,  preeld-nt  of  "I  Am  An  Amer- 
ican" Cltlaenshlp  Foundation:  Mr.  Leo  S.  Sjienoer  director  of  publlo 
iSatlons  of  the  Citizenship  Foundation:  Mr.  Walker  Totty,  epokea- 
™  fOT  ^nste  Sg^  Mr  Berry  Sullivan.  Senate  page,  reader  of  the 
SSiSh%  CreSfllso  present,  the  Senate  pages  and  the  page, 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SFENcini.  Senators  Basklet  and  *«cNa«t  gentlemen  of  the 
Houie  of  Representatives,  kir.  Johns  and  Mr.  Sheffam.  snd  boye 
of  U^  rtaff  cST^es  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  o* 
£.nS«Statl Ves-  It  to  a  pleasure  to  totrodiice  to  you  Mr.  Ben  Neal. 
Jf^STnt  ci  'l  Am  an  iUaerican'  Citizenship  Foundation. 
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Mr    N«AL   nonomble  gpntlem'-n  ind  honored  KU«*st8:  The  'T  am 
an   An^rrican  •  C!tiz«i\^hip  celebration  U  one  movement  that  has 
originated  from  Lorn  Angeie.  which  1b  pleasing  to  every  true  Ameri- 
can  en   the   west   coaat.     I   know   that   th«   mrtjorlty   and   minority 
leadem  are  extremely  bxi»y  today,  and  my  remarks  shall  therefore 
be  very  brief      Thla  U  a  hippy  occaalon.  an  American  occasion. 
The^o  young  nun.  pagea  from  the  Senate  and  HouAe.  are  especially 
fortunate  because  they  live  In  thla  free  country.    They  hove  gath- 
ered  here  today  to  t>e  given  a  memento  that  will   last  forever:    a 
com  that  can  remain  In  their  pow-^lon  m  a  permanent  reminder 
of   tl.e   fact   that,  ms  citizen*  of   this  Nation,   they   have   Inherited 
exceptional  beneflta.  and.  at  the  same  time.  &erlcus  obligatlona  and 
re»t)onaiblUtl««.     I  am  partlctilarly  happy  because  this  event  hap- 
pepin«  m  the  Capital  of  our  country  will  serve  as  an  Impetus  to 
communltle*   throughout   America  to  form  citizenship  committees 
-»nd  "-tage  celebrations  on  "I  Am  an  American"  Day.  honoring  the 
voting  men  and  women  who  have  or  will  become  21  years  of  age 
durli:ff  the  year  1940.    Without  further  remarks,  and  with  hun^ble 
thnnk»  to  the  gentlemen  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  who  Join 
with   u*  today.  I  Introduce  Senator  Aimth  W.  Babiclxt. 

Senator    Ba«kl«t.  Mr.    Neal    and    young    men.    It    Is    certainly    a 
rUa-^ure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you  this  morning.    I  served  In  the 
Hot:»e  for  14  years.     It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  seme 
of  the  page  boy»  who  served  with  me  In  the  pa^t  now  occupying 
stationiT  oX    responAibUitj    In    the   civic    and    builness   life    of    our 
country.  .  .      ..      .„    .^  ._ 

I  think  the  proftram  which  has  been  arranged  by  the  1  Am  an 
American"  Citizenship  Foundation  Is  an  Important  program.  In 
thene  lime*,  when  the  world  Is  overwhelmed  with  chaos  f^d  con- 
fusion, and  our  young  men  are  coming  out  of  co»«;««»-  "^^^'^^J^''  S*' 
and  high  achocU.  and  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  busy  life. 
It  is  itnportant  that  they  be  Impressed,  and  that  you  c«)perate  In 
the  effort  to  lmpre.<9  all  the  young  men  of  our  country  with  the 
ueceastty  not  on.'y  for  education  and  training  to  fit  them  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  In  the  future,  but  that  they  also  be  impressed 
with  the  superiority  of  American  citizenship  aTid  the  opportunity 
whch  ccmes  to  Americans  for  service  not  only  in  our  country,  but 
In  the  entire  world.  There  has  never  been  greater  need  In  the  hla- 
tory  of  the  world  for  the  Inculcation  of  the  Ideas  of  democracy, 
equality,  and  Justice  among  the  rising  generation  than  at  thU  time 
I  congratulate  you  boys  on  the  fact  that  ypu  have  had  a  brief 
opportunity  to  observe  the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
ouToovemment.  I  am  sure  that  In  years  to  coine  you  will  realize 
that  that  has  been  an  Important  Item  in  your  education. 

It  IS  a  pleaaure  to  be  here  and  see  all  of  you  this  mcrrlns,  and 
I  wl.>=h  every  one  of  you  the  greatest  success  In  the  world  In  your 
futiire   activities      (Applause.) 

Mr  Nkal.  That  the  "I  Am  An  American"  cltlaenshlp  moveinent 
U  nonpartisan  Is  eloquently  evidenced  today.  I  now  Introduce 
Benntcr  Chaklm  L.  MCN*«t.     1  Applause  1 

Senator  McNa«t  Mr  Neal.  Senator  Barklit.  and  boys  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  have  not  served  In  the  House,  as  has  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  BAjtKLrr.  Therefore  my  educat  on 
ha^  been  somewhat  neglected  |Latighter  |  I  observe  that  the 
boys  from  the  House  seem  better  looking  than  the  boys  from  the 
Senate  |  Laughter  )  However,  probably  the  bralna  Ue  on  the 
Senate  side.      |  Laughter.  I 

I  am  happy  to  be  here,  and  I  think  If  you  belong  to  this  organiza- 
tion you  will  be  benefited.  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  all  a  cordial 
wetcome.      lApplauae.J 

S'«nator  Ba«klxt  I  omitted  to  say— prcbably  Mr  Neal  has  already 
said  It— that  the  little  emblem  which  you  are  about  to  receive  Is 
an  emblem  of  your  Interest  in  the  American  Ideal  of  citizenship 
1  am  sure  you  will  all  carry  It  with  pride. 

Mr  Nkai.  I  hope  they  will  carry  it  In  their  pockets  always.  I  now 
Introduce  RepresenUtlve  Shmftamo.  of  California. 

RepreeeuUtlve  SiiK«»Aao.  Mr.  Neal.  Senator  Barkley.  Ben.itor 
McNary  and  page  boys  of  both  branches  of  Congress.  I  consider  this 
as  one  "of  the  outstanding  prlvUeRes  I  have  been  permitted  to 
participate  In  since  I  have  t>een  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative*. (Applause  1  I  have  always  been  vitally  interested  In 
lurtherlng  the  principles  of  Americanization  and  what  American 
citlaenshlp  stands  for.  I  think  if  you  boys  will  read  the  Inscrip- 
tion on  the  pocketpiece  which  will  be  given  to  you:  "My  heart  is 
In  Amertrtk.  America  is  In  my  heart.  I  am  an  American  "  and  U 
\x>ti  will  follow  the  principles  of  the  creed  sponsored  by  the  I  Am  An 
American  organization,  you  will  undoubtedly  become  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  American  citizens  and  take  your  proper  places  In 
American  life.  I  am  sure  the  ceremony  In  which  you  are  now 
participating  1*  an  important  part  of  your  education  and  one  which 
In  future  years  will  mean  much  to  you.     I  Applaud  | 

Mr  NcAL  Thank  you.  Congressman  Sheppakb.  And  now  I  am 
hnppv  to  introduce  the  author  of  the  citizenship  resolution  in 
the  House.  Congressman  JoHi*s 

Corgreasmnn  Johms  I  am  delighted  to  l>e  here  this  morning^ 
and  as  the  author  of  the  cltlzen.-nip-<lay  bill,  which  has  passed 
the  H-^tise  1  deeply  appreciate  the  int.'rest  that  the  people  from 
California.  Mr  Neal.  Mr  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Edward  Arnold,  have 
ah  w-n  in  supp-^rt  of  this  great  movement. 

I  am  glad  th«t  these  great,  young  Americans  are  here  this 
mcrning  to  hear  read  a  cree<l.  which  I  thlr.lt  ts  as  ftne  aa  an>-thmg 
that  I  have  e>-er  read  in  the  way  of  English  language.  I  Am  an 

You  pagea.  who  are  from  both  Houses  of  Congress,  today  In  » 
▼ery    •h.ort    time    will    take    up    the   duUes    and    responslbUlUea   of 


handling  the  afTalrs  of  thl^  Government.  The  kind  of  a  govern- 
ment that  we  win  have  when  yau  take  charge  will  depend  in  a 
Urge  part  on  your  education  of  democracy  in  a  repub.lc.  If  you 
win  study  this  creed  Bnd  carry  out  the  One  sentlmcnU  expressed 
m  It  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  America.  «»„»-.     t 

Mr  Ntu..  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  i 
will  not  attempt  to  expre&j  my  appreciation  of  your  participa- 
tion in  this  simple  little  cltlzensh'.yi  ceremony.  Let  me  new 
mtroduce  Mr.  V/aiker  Totty.  assistant  socretary  of  the  majoruy 
group  In  the  S*'nate  ^  -,.... i» 

Mr  ToTTT  Mr  Neal.  Senators,  and  gentlemen.  It  was  a  difficult 
task  to  select  one  boy  from  the  21  Senate  pages  to  recite  the 
American  Creed.  They  are  all  a  very  flue  bunch  of  boys.  How- 
ever.  1   have   selected   Berry   Sullivan,   of   Massachusetts,   for   this 

(Berry  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts,  a  Senate  page,  recited  the  fol- 
lowing creed  "I  Am  An  American."  by  Benjamin  E.  Neal.) 

I  am  an  American:  ' 

The  Golden  Rule  is  my  rule; 

In  humility  and  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God. 

I  acknowledge  my  undying  debt 

To  the  Founding  Fathers 

Who  left  me  a  priceless  heritage. 

Which  now  Is  my  responsibility. 

With   steadfast   loyalty 

I  will  uphold  the  Constitution 

And  the  Bill  of  Rights; 

I  will  treasure  my  birthright  i 

Of  American   Ideals; 

I  will   place   moral    Inte^lty 

Above  worldly  poosesslons. 

Problems  of  Interest  to  my  country 

Shall  be  of  Inteiest  to  me; 

I  win  c«junt  my  right  of  suffrage 

To  be  a  sacred  trust; 

And  I  will  diligently  strive 

To  prove  worthy  of  that  tiust. 

I  win  give  my  full  support 

To  upright  public  servants. 

But  those  with  imclean  hands 

I  wUl  firmly  opjxjse. 

Each  obligation  that  comes  to  me 

As  a  true  American. 

I  wUl  discharge  with  honor. 

My  heart  is  in  America. 

And  America  is  In  my  heart. 

I  am  an  American. 
Mr     SPKNCia.  Senators    Bahklftt    and    McNatt    must    ret^lra    to 
their  ofnces     They  will  present  the  first  two  or  three  tokens. 

(The  Senate  and  House  pages  were  then  each  presented  with  an 
"I  Am  An  American"  coin  token.) 


WTieeler-Lea  Dill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28. 1940 


LETTER    FROM    THE    INTERNATIONAL    LONQSHOREMENS 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  wish  to  Include  in  the  Rkcord  a  letter  from 
the  International  Loncshoremen's  Association  on  the 
Wheeler-Lea  bill. 

iNTEaNATTONAL    LONCSHOREMETf'S    ASSOCXATtOM, 

Nev}  York,  N.  Y ..  March.  20.  1940. 
Hon.  ViKCKNT  F    Harrinctoj*. 

House  of  Rrpretentatiief,  Washinfficn.  D    C. 

DiAi  CoNCiEssM.fN:  The  WTicelcr  bill  (S.  2009)  has  passed  the 
Senate,  and  the  Lea  bill  (S.  2009)  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  widely  divergent  provisions,  and  both  bills  have 
been  referred  to  a  conference  committee,  which  Is  now  engaged 
In  Its  dehberatlons.  Either  of  these  bills.  If  enacted  into  law  as 
originally  written,  will  destroy  coastal  and  Inland  water  service  by 
raising  water  rates  to  the  level  of  rail  rates,  and  impose  upon  water 
carriers  other  arbitrary   and   restrictive   regialatlons. 

Any  change  or  diversion  of  trafllc  from  the  water  services  will 
throw    thousands    of    our    members    out    of    employment,    among 

which  members  are  not  only  longshoremen  but  pier  clerks,  check- 
ers, cargo  repairmen,  pier  maintenance  men.  liglitermen.  barge- 
men,  and   tug    personneL 
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We  therefore  ur^e  that  you  not  only  oppoM  tbU  legislation, 
but  In  the  event  that  the  conference  committee  does  not  report  a 
bill  thnt  contains  the  Wad.sworth  amendment  section  307  (i). 
page  262.  Unes  9-17.  to  the  House  blU,  that  you  vote  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  conference  report. 
Very  truly  youra, 

JOeXPH    P.    RTAN. 

I  International  Pretident. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1, 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CARL  H.  WILKES 


Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  therein  the  foUowlng  article  by  Carl  H.  Wllken.  secre- 
tary of  the  Raw  Materials  National  Council.  203  Trimble 
Building.  Sioux  City.  Iowa: 

TOT  SCANBAI.  or  THX  nULOB  acaiKMKNTS 

The  people  In  the  Middle  West,  farmers,  businessmen,  and  labor 
have  been  propagandized  into  beUevlng  that  the  trade  agreement 
was  designed  to  help  their  economic  slttiatlon  by  restoring  a  condi- 
tion of  prosperity.  As  a  result  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  has  been 
acc\ised  of  many  alns.  But  the  fact  remains  that  It  has  not  been 
repealed  and  Industry  has  kept  lU  tartfl  protection  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmer  and  other  producers  of  raw  materials. 

The  trade-agreement  program  seems  to  have  been  conceived  to 
furnish  cheap  raw  materials  to  Industry  in  order  that  they  might 
beccane  the  industrial  leaders  of  the  world.  With  the  program  In 
effect  the  United  SUtes  has  been  forced  to  Increase  the  national 
debt  approximately  $25,000,000,000  to  take  care  of  the  unfmPioyfjl- 
resulting  from  the  destruction  of  our  domestic  market  through 
reduction  of  tariff  schedules  on  farm  products  and  small  manu- 
facturing plants,  who  the  leaders  considered  nonessential  to  pros- 
perity a£d  without  the  pollUcal  power  to  cause  \^^°^  »"/  ~°«™- 
The  tariff  question  Is  not  one  of  high  or  low  Urlffs,  but  of  parity, 
equal  tariff  protection  for  all  groups,  based  on  the  parity  or  do- 
mesUc  price  level  needed  for  prosperity. 

Our  political  leaders,  and  large  bualneee  Interests  who  have  aeem- 
irjiiv  dominated  or  outsmarted  the  raw-material  producing  States. 
to^^eiTllt^Sas  have  killed  the  gooee  that  laid  the  golden  e^^ 

In  their  w>«l  to  get  an  export  market  for  industry,  they  have 
lost  $150,000,000,000  of  domestic  bualneaa  with  our  own  citizens 
^  spite  of  propaganda.  wliOiful  thinking,  and  theory,  the  proof 
IslS  pudding  ^d^low  you  wlU  find  the  6-year  record  of  exports 
and  imports  under  the  trade-agreement  program.  Note  that  the 
SSy  fa^rable  balance  U  for  Industry  while  "jBrtculture  was  forced 
to  TOmpete  with  $10,000,000,000  of  Imports^  of  which  ♦*•«»  OOOOOO 
was^d  to  pay  for  exporU  of  manufactured  products.  The  picture 
Th^wT^hat  big  busine^ls  still  holding  the  reins,  even  though  they 
have  been  held  up  as  enemies  of  the  administration. 

The  same  old  story  with  a  new  streamlining  called  trade  agree- 
ments. [ 

I  Period  1934-39 


Gold 

Silver 

Arriculture — 
Macutafturw . 


Imports 


fIl.r^.«6.S36 

|,04:.7*':.«« 

10. 3  J^  "CJJ.  W2 

S.  <>t«.  233.  »13 


Exjwrts 


$134.  WO.  422 

M.  572. 812 

$.  2W.  202.  .'Jrt 

9.»75,606.«W 


Net 


Schools  Should  Be  Streamlined 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


I  til.  122.  n:.  400 

'  0K.<.  :!4.  Ml 
14. 027.  Ml.  112 
•  6.  «C'J,  373.  OS.') 


'  ImjorL 


■  Exixirt. 


Net  imports  for  8  years  show  a  net  Import  of  Wiej-^IO^^S  °f  g;o»d 
and  sllve?  after  fan^  Imports  and  gold  and  silver  have  been  used 
t^  settle  the  favorable  balance  for  industry.  This  balance  has 
^t^n  llquid-tlS  with  goods  and  ts  repreaented  by  foreign  owner- 
Etolp  Of  domestic  bonds,  stocks,  eecurltles.  etc.  -„„„^,ai 

•nie  ownership  of  these  stocks,  securities  etc  .  is  the  financial 
threat  which  foreign  nations  hold  ow  our  head.  Would  the  stock 
J^ket  cr^h  S  1T29  be  repeated  If  the  foreign -own^securltle* 
^ere  dumped  on  the  market?  Is  History  repeating  itself?  As  a 
StSen  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It?  Your  welfare  s  at 
SiS  a^d  bel^  SJi  M  1  pawn  in  International  power  p^tia 
^e  ^ngre^  has  delegated  away  its  power  to  protect  you.  A^ake 
America. 


HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcmday.  April  1,  1940 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strani^e  thing  about  good 
education  is  that  no  RepresentaUve  or  Senator,  no  Governor, 
or  other  political  leader  anywhere  ever  comes  out  against  It. 
Education  is  like  peace  in  that  respect.  Everybody  and  his 
uncle  says.  "I  am  for  it." 

But  when  you  ask  to  have  something  definite  and  con- 
structive done  for  education — that  is  another  story. 

Before  the  House  Committee  on  Education  is  a  bill.  H.  R. 
3517.  introduced  more  than  a  year  ago.  No  hearings  have 
been  scheduled.  That  bill  provides  for  modest  grants-in-aid 
to  Individual  States  in  order  to  make  a  beginning  toward 
equalizing  educational  opportunity  for  nil  our  boys  and  girls. 
A  similar  bill  was  favorably  reported  from  the  Senate  Educa- 
tion Committee  and  is  on  the  Senate  calendar.  Since  the 
bill  has  to  do  with  authorization  of  appropriations.  I  think 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  should  hold  hearings  on 
it.  I  think  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  land  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  House  committee  consider  this  bill  and 

take  some  action  on  It. 

In  times  of  economic  stress,  more  education  is  needed,  not 
less  Everybody  agrees  with  this  thought,  in  principle.  Yet 
somehow  it  happened,  in  the  face  of  greatly  increased  school 
enrollments,  that  total  appropriations  for  public  education 
sank  to  a  low  point  for  these  United  tJtates.  parUcularly  in 
1934.  I  am  telling  you  nothing  you  do  not  already  know 
when  I  say  that  teachers  are  so  low  paid  in  this  country  that 
we  should  be  ashamed  of  oixrselves.  Thousands  of  them 
work  for  les5  than  $1,000  yearly  salaries.  Yet  on  the  should- 
ers of  these  teachers  rest  vast  responsibilities.  They  should 
be  well  trained,  well  equipped,  well  paid. 

Unemployment  during  the  last  10  yfjars  has  continued  at 
shockingly  high  figures.    W.  P.  A.  has  tiled  to  give  needy  men 
and  women  Jobs  where  they  could  keep  up  their  morale,  re- 
tain their  skills,  and  even  in  some  cases  fit  themselves  for 
new  types  of  work.    Business  has  seen  some  spasmodic  im- 
provements here  and  there,  but  conUnually  complains  of 
"lack  of  Incentives  to  expand."     Wars  abroad  have  been 
pronounced  by  our  manufacturers  evil  in  all  their  long-range 
aspects     Authors  such  as  John  Steinbeck  have  written  novels 
about  human  wreckage  and  social  problems.    Even  In  our 
theaters  today  the  dramas  we  see  are  chiefly  those  of  "social 
significance."                                                               ^  . 
Yet  side  by  side  with  all  these  hapi)enings  have  appeared 
certain  signs  of  the  times,  which  should  have  indicated  to  \» 
tlie  way  out.    I  refer  to  those  news  stories  and  reports  which 
have  told  us  that  today  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  alert.  IntelU- 
gent    5kaicd  workmen  in  such  fields   as  soil  conservation. 
Chemistry,  machine  manufacturing,  lool  design,  and  else- 
where.   Help-wanted  advertisements  for  skilled  airplane  me- 
chanics are  today  commonplace.                                 

Why  do  we  lack  skilled  workers?  For  one  thing,  we  have 
never  developed  an  adequate  apprentice  system  in  this  coun- 
try For  another,  we  formerly  got  many  skilled  men  through 
Immigration.  Great  numbers  of  these  are  now  reaching  re- 
tirement age  and  their  Jobs  are  open.  _^„,«  »,„^ 

The  schools  ought  to  do  something  about  it.    people  have 

At  this  point  the  Educational  PoUcies  Commission  of  the 
NaUonal  Education  Association  has  come  forward  with  the 
results  Of  the  most  exhaustive  and  intensive  economic  report 
it  has  made  to  date.  The  report  Is  called  EducaUon  and 
Economic  Well  Being  In  American  Dtanocracy.  Here  is  tne 
commission's  recommended  program:  ^  ^^. 

First  E\'ery  American  child  should  receive  compulsory  edu- 
cauon  for  at  least  10  years.   In  these  10  years  the  Amertctn 
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child  of  today  must  receive.  In  addition  to  fundamental  edu- 
cation, sorr.e  instruction  In  mechanics  and  mechanical  skills. 
Thl5  Is  necessary  because  machines  and  engines  are  today  such 
a  large  part  of  American  life. 

Second.  Much  more  than  the  10-year  m'.nimum  should  be 
received  by  the  American  child  of  average  ability.  The  av- 
erage youth  should  be  educated  for  14  years.  He  ?5hould  get 
much  mere  vocational  guidance  and  training  than  he  is 
receiving  trday.  Spates  should  adopt  the  rule  that  was  sug- 
ge.stcd  to  New  York  State  by  officials,  namely,  that  compul- 
sory education  should  continue  to  that  age  where  a  boy  or 
girl  can  get  a  Job  and  keep  it. 

Third.  ConUnuous  long-range  occupational  surveys  should 
be  kept  up  to  date,  so  that  children  will  not  be  trained  for 
occupations  already  overcrowded  or  low  paid. 

Fourth.  Six  years  of  elementary  work  should  be  followed  by 
a  4-ycar  Junior  secondary  schooling.  Children  of  average 
ability  should  go  on  to  a  senior  secondary  school,  where  there 
will  be  courses  of  study  lasting  from  2  to  4  years.  Students 
should  be  fitted  for  definite  Jobs  before  they  leave  the  senior 
secondary  schooL 

Fifth.  Any  child  who  needs  financial  assistance  to  secure 
the  lO-year  minimum  should  receive  this  help,  whether  It 
means  supplying  shoes,  transpovtatlon.  medical  care  or  food, 
or  all  these  services.  To  do  this  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  com- 
mon humanity,  but  Is  also  good  business. 

Sixth.  Any  child  capable  of  using  to  good  advantage  the 
training  of  the  senior  secondary  school  should  likeWise  be 
financially  aided.  If  this  Is  necessary. 

Seventh.  Children  of  superior  ability,  who  wish  to  proceed 
to  the  universities  and  colleges  for  advanced  training  must 
have  it  made  possible  for  them,  regardless  of  their  financial 
circumstances.  Wealthy  men  who  can  afford  it  will  be 
rendering  tlieir  country  a  great  service  if  they  cffer  a  great 
many  scholarships.  Indi\idual  States,  counties,  and  cities 
should  do  their  share  tn  this  respect.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  of  aid  in  this  respect  in  the  past  through  Its 
N.  Y.  A.  grants,  and  these  are  of  great  value  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  human  resources.  We  cannot  afford  to  exclude  our 
gifted  boys  and  girls  from  the  best  training.  These  children 
are  the  leaders  we  must  have  for  the  f utiu-e. 

Yes;  this  program  means  more  money  for  public  educa- 
tion. The  cost,  however,  will  siirely  be  much  less  than  that 
required  to  cope  with  the  unemployment  of  these  same  chil- 
dren later  on.  If  they  are  not  prepared  for  life  when  they 
are  young.  The  Educational  Policies  Commission  estimates 
that  approximately  an  additional  billion  dollars  would  be 
aeeded  if  we  should  expand  and  revise  our  public-school 
system  to  a  point  where  the  above  condlticr^  were  fully  met. 
However.  It  is  not  proposed  to  accomplish  the  expansion  and 
revision  all  at  one  time,  or  even  within  the  space  of  1  year, 
H.  R.  3517  asks  only  for  a  total  of  $75,000  000  for  grants-in- 
aid  for  the  first  year,  with  progressive  increases  annually 
for  a  period  of  6  years.  I  bcUeve  that  $75,000,000  would  be 
sufacient  to  Initiate  and  begin  the  program. 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission,  in  ref erring  to  the 
recommendations  above,  calls  the  new  plan  for  education 
the  best  self-liquidating  project  possible.  I  believe  this  is 
true.  Put  this  plan  into  effect  and  5  or  10  years  from  now 
graduates  of  our  schools  will  go  forth  equipped  with  pro- 
ductive power,  consuming  power,  purchasing  power.  They 
will  \>c  good  citizens,  well-informed  consumers. 

Statisticians  have  compared  States  as  to  educational  oppor- 
tiinitlcs  and  economic  status.  Invariably  the  States  which 
spend  the  most  for  education  have  been  shown  to  have  the 
greatest  per  capita  wealth  In  years  which  follow. 

Donald  Eusene  Gorsellne  made  a  study  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity— my  own  alma  mater — in  1932  as  to  the  effects  of 
schooling  on  Income.  He  decided  that  Just  three  extra 
grades  of  schooling  gave  a  man  between  $350  and  $515  more 
income  per  year  than  that  commanded  by  his  blood  brother 
who  quit  school  at  an  earlier  age  to  go  to  work. 

The  United  States  OfBce  of  Education  recently  took  a  lock 
at  the  case  histories  of  46,000  graduates  of  31  universities  in 


20  States,  covering  the  period  1928  to  1935.  Some  of  the 
women  were  too  busy  as  wives  and  mothers  even  to  think 
alKJUt  other  Jcbs.  A  few  cf  the  men  were  b?.ck  In  school 
studying  for  medical  and  law  degrees  or  Ph.  D."s.  Of  all  the 
others,  however.  96  percent  of  the  men  and  93  percent  cf  the 
women  were  employed. 

Today  the  technically  trained  graduate  is  most  certain  of  a 
good  income.  Top-notch  technical  schools  report  a  stronj; 
demand  for  their  graduates  in  major  accounting,  advertising, 
commercial  art.  engin;*oring,  industrial  relations,  legal  and 
patent  work,  service  and  works  management,  policy  making. 
and  major  supervision. 

The  Committee  on  National  Resources  of  the  United  States 
recently  reported  major  buiiness  and  manufacturing  trends 
in  hundreds  of  technical  lines.  Among  these  were  the  de- 
velopments of  the  ••electric  eye"  and  those  of  the  tclevox  or 
•'electric  ear":  synthetic  rubber  and  its  uses;  rural  electrifica- 
tion with  possibilities  of  refrigerated  bams  for  storing  perish- 
able crops,  electric  hotbeds  for  seedlings,  electric  insect  traps, 
and  other  developments;  new  textiles  from  skim  milk,  soy- 
beans, and  other  products:  fermentation  of  garbage  to  pro- 
duce fuel  for  cities;  recovery  of  minerals  such  as  maG;ne:ium 
and  potash  from  the  sea;  television  by  wire  for  the  bLnd. 

It  appears  that  there  arc  m.iny  technical  frontiers  ready 
for  exploration  by  the  youths  cf  our  land,  if  they  have  been 
so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  work.  I  believe  a 
technical  institute  would  tlirive  tcday  in  every  city  of  50.000 
or  over. 

I  have  talked  with  ofHcials  at  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Educational  Policies  Commission.  I  find  that 
the  plans  for  revisod  and  expanded  education  in  our  public 
schools  include  considerable  practical  consumer  and  civic 
education.  This  is  called  functional  education.  It  is  stream- 
lined and  modernistic  and  very  practical.  It  means  teaching 
school  children  to  get  food  and  furniture,  housing,  and  pleas- 
ure value  for  the  money  they  spend. 

In  a  democracy  we.  the  people,  must  be  able  to  ccpe  v;ith 
big  economic  problems.  Labor  groups  need  to  knew  th?ir 
relation  to  other  producer  groups.  High-schcol  students  of 
today  should  have  good  working  knowledge  of  the  how  and 
why  of  collective  bargaining.  They  should  know  what  public 
expenditures  are  for  and  how  they  are  financed.  Tiiey  should 
know  practical  procedures  with  regard  to  savings  and  invest- 
ments. The  new  educational  plans  would  Include  training  in 
these  Unes. 

I  am  perhaps  most  of  all  Interested  in  a  program  which 
will  develop  more  vocational  training  and  guidance.  A  great 
Increase  In  technical  training  is  vitally  necessary  tcday.  be- 
cause we  m.ust  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the  average 
worker.  Both  governmental  and  Brookings  Institution  re- 
ports show  that  we  were  nowhere  near  using  our  full  plant 
capacity  even  In  1929.  Had  we  employed  it  to  the  full  in 
recent  years  the  national  income  would  have  been  increased 
somewhere  between  fifteen  billion  and  fifty-thiee  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

Irons  Fcrk  Experimental  Forest,  Ark. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

OK    .■\RKANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1949 


EDrrORIAL  FROM  THE  FORT  SMITH  TIMES-RECORD 


Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Pert 
Smith  Times-Record.  Port  Smith.  Ark.,  under  date  of  March 
8,  1940,  concerning  the  Irons  Fork  Experimental  Forest  in 
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the  Ouachita  National  Ptorest  In  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas,  which  editorial  is  ta  follows: 


orr  TOT 

(By  C.  F.  Byms) 

The  trouble  about  the  political  battleaxen  Is  they  dont  aiwaya 
use  good  Judgment. 

Word  came  Thursday  that  the  Forert  Serrtoe  appropriation  bUl 
has  be*n  approved  by  the  Reuse  of  Congrew  with  no  provision  lor 
furda  to  equip  and  operate  the  Irona  Pork  Krpertmental  Forest.  20 
milea  northeast  of  Mena.  In  the  Ouachita  Foreat  in  Arkanaas. 

Congrenmen  Fadjo  Cbavkns  azid  !>*▼«  Tsui,  who  are  famUlar 
with  the  project  and  Ita  value  to  the  whole  area  of  timbered 
mountains  In  the  South,  made  a  valiant  but  losing  fight  before 
the  House  committee  for  an  appropriation  of  •25,000  for  the  Irons 
Fork  project. 

The  next  step  U  to  try  In  the  Senate  to  get  an  appropriation 

written  Into  the  bUl.  ^       *w  m    * 

The  Irons  Pork  project  Is  much  more  Important  than  the  modest 
amount    requested    would    Indicate. 

The  Federal  CJovemment  la  spending  multiplied  mlUlona  for 
flood  control  In  various  ways.  Only  recently,  bids  were  taken  for 
construction  of  a  flood-control  dam  at  Nlmrod  on  the  Pouche  La 
Fnve  River  In  Arkansas.  All  kinds  of  plans  are  on  foot  to  spend 
•U  kinds  of  money  to  hold  water  after  It  has  run  off  the  land 
where  It  feU  and  U  down  In  the  valleys  causing  trouble.  The 
Irons  Fork  project  Is  designed  to  find  out  how  to  hold  water  where 
It  falls,  on  the  lands  at  the  headwaters  of  the  streams,  make  It 
useful  there  and  rob  It  of  Us  terrors  In  the  valleys  It  l.s  quite 
logical  to  insist  that  $26,000  spent  on  this  research  project  may 
eventually  save  mlUlons  In  future  flood-control  appropriations  and 
other  millions  In  flood  damage. 

Doubtless  the  Arkansas  Senate  and  House  delegations  will  do  all 
they  can  to  get  proper  recognition  of  this  Important  project.  It 
Is  not  Just  an  Arkansas  Idea.  It  was  located  In  Arkansas,  becatise 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  offlelalB  decided,  after  careful 
Investigation,  that  the  Arkansas  site  offered  the  best  opportunity 
to  get  at  facts  which  will  be  useful  and  used  In  all  the  tlmber.^d 
mcimtaln  areas  of  the  South.  It  Is  the  only  project  of  Its  kind  In 
the  South,  and  one  of  very  few  In  the  entire  Nation. 


Sale  of  Farm  Properties  by  Federal  Land  Bank  of 

St.  Paul 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  jR. 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1, 1940 


RESOLUTIONS    OP    TH15    WISCONSIN    ASSOCIATION    OP    RKAL 

ESTATE  BROKKEtS 


Mr  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  Include  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  Wisconsin  Association  of  Real  Estate  Brokers: 

MiLWAintXE,  Febr-uary  28,  1940. 

Whereas  the  Wl8«)n.^ln  Association  of  Real  EsUte  Brokers  an 
OTKanlzatlon  of  licensed  real-esUte  brokers.  Is  Informed  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul  to  sell  its  farm 
properties  only  through  field  men  employed  by  the  bank;  and 

Whereas  this  association  believes  that  local  licensed  real-esute 
brokers,  being  much  more  familiar  with  local  values  and  conditions 
and  also  having  greater  opportunities  for  making  such  sales,  are  In 
better  pceltion  to  ser^e  In  such  sales  Uie  best  nterests  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  and  all  of  the  stockholders   thereof   and  the 

**?^reM^'Sa^"Jal-e8Ute  brokers  are  almost  all  taxpayers  and 
have  done  much  to  promote  and  maintain  real  property  values  In. 
and  to  contribute  to  the  progress  and  development  of  their  respec- 
Uve  communitlea:   Now.  therefore,  be  it  ,_,„....„     ..^.„ 

Resolvrd.  That  the  Wisconsin  Association  of  Real  Estate  Brokers 
hereby  respectfully  protests  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Sr  Paul 
ind  t^  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Washington.  D^C.  against 
the  pollcv  of  said  Federal  Land  Bank  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  1«  fafm  properties  and  strenuously  urges  that  said  PoUcy  be 
denied  to  perSilt  local  licensed  real-estate  ^^^''"^J^r^lr.^^l 
bank^farm  properties  and  to  pay  »ld  brokers  the  regular  rate  of 
commission  en  sales  of  such  properties;   and  be  It  further 

Res^r^d  T^st  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
PeSeS  Zand  Bank  of  St"^  Paul:  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Wash- 
SST  D  C:  united  Sti»t«.  Senators  Ax^ZAin^  Wnxr  and  R^b«t 
S^Lxm:  all  Members  cf  Congress  from  \frlsconsln  to  His  Excel- 
lency. Hun.  JuUus  P.  Hell.  Governor  of  Wisconsin 


Gold  and  Its  Power,  Part  5 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1940 

Mr.  TH0RKEI50N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  repeatedlj'  said 
that  the  Odd  Reserve  Act  Is  unconstitutional,  a  statement 
which  I  shall  now  attempt  to  prove,  after  having  detlared 
my  position  in  regard  to  the  people's  dociunent,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

I  maintain  that  the  basic  principles  up<3n  which  this  Nation 
came  into  being  are  those  originally  set  forth  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  perpetuate  our  Republic,  we  must  return  to 
such  basic  principles.  The  States  should  resume  their  former 
power  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  so  they  may 
resist  usurpation  of  rights  and  oppose  Federal  regimentation. 

I  also  maintain  that  the  Constitution  is  a  basic  law  in 
which  the  people  delegate  certain  specific  powers  to  Congress, 
to  the  President,  and  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  retain  the 
unwritten  power  and  the  power  not  spe<;iflcally  delegated  to 
the  three  branches  of  the  Oovemment.  to  the  States,  and  to 

themselves. 

In  order  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the 
reserved  powere,  I  shall  quote  article  X: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  Slates,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people. 

Article  10  is  clear;  but.  even  so.  I  realize  that  occasionally 
questions  will  arise  before  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
as  to  the  permissible  widening  or  literal  interpretation  of  the 
powers  granted  or  denied  to  the  three  branches  of  the  Oov- 
emment. I  maintain  when  questions  arise  as  to  the  actual 
meaning  or  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  should  be  con- 
strued. Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  are  obligated  "to 
preserve  and  to  protect"  the  people's  rights,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  to  protect 
themselves  against  erroneous  Interpretations  and  against  the 
now  prevalent  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  founders  of  this  Nation  IncorporattKi  the  ninth  amend- 
ment in  the  Bill  of  Rights: 

The  enimieratlon  In  the  Constitution  of  (Mjrtaln  rlghU  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

The  wording  of  this  article  is  clear  and  understandable, 
for  it  directs  Congress  and  the  courts  to  give  the  people  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  which  may  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  orders  issued  in  the  Constitution  to  the  three  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  maintain  that  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are 
the  first  power  and  that  the  Constitution  is  a  basic  law  in 
which  we  empower  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  to  perform  such  duties  as  are  set  forth  in  the  dociunent. 

Congress  is  elected  to  represent  and  protect  the  States  and 
the  people's  rights,  and  is  in  performance  of  this  duty  gi-anted 
the  power  of  legislation,  regulation,  and  appropriation,  ac- 
cording to  and  within  the  meaning  as  expressed  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Have  you  watched  your  Oovemment  and  the  men 
you  sent  to  Congress  to  preserve  and  to  protect  your  rights? 
Have  you  taken  note  of  bills  signed  by  the  President  and  bills 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court?  Do  not  forget  the  President 
signed  the  Oold  Reserve  Act  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  It 
constitutional  by  a  5-to-4  decision. 

COMMON    SKIfBI 

Why  not  take  stock?  Why  not  do  your  own  thinking? 
Surely  you  know  by  this  Ume  that  truth  is  Uboo  in  the 
kept  press  untU  return  of  American  ownersliip.  It  would 
be  great  to  have  one  real  patriotic  national  newspaper,  and 
what  a  circulation  it  would  have  today,  when  people  are 
hungry  for  factft. 
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Let  us  now  see  what  happened  to  us  when  Congress 
enacicd.  when  the  President  signed,  and  when  the  Supreme 
Court  held  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  constltuUonal.  The  Gold 
Reserve  Act  took  the  gold  from  us.  the  owners  of  it.  and  gave 
It  to  the  International  financiers.  It  left  us  poor  and 
"Shylock"  rich.  We  are  unsecured  but  Shylock  is  well 
secured.  We  are  slaves  to  the  financial  Intemation- 
aUsU.  We  are  using  Inflated  money,  but  the  inter- 
nationalists are  using  gold  money.  We  hold  legal  tender; 
Shylcck  holds  gold  certificates.  We  pay  for  the  storage  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  gold,  but  the  financial  interna- 
tionalists who  own  It  call  us  "goyim  fools."  We  sit  and 
wail  for  a  hand-out  while  the  International  financiers  use 
our  gold  money  and  credit  to  acquire  ownership  of  the 
Nations  industries  so  as  to  furnish  employment  for  their 
own  people. 

Is  the  $18,030,000,000  in  gold  which  Is  supposed  to  be  such 
a  burden  of  wealth  owned  by  the  United  States?  It  is  not. 
Thirteen  billion  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  million 
eighty-eight  thousand  nine  himdred  and  eighty-five  dollars 
is  owned  by  foreign  nations  In  industrial  bonds  and  similar 
Investments.  Sixteen  billion  one  hundred  and  five  million 
five  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents  in  gold  certificates  are  held 
by  Interests  outside  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  while 
we  are  speaking  about  these  banks,  remember  that  they  are 
privately  owned. 

AMZXICAMS.  ArrmAISB  TOUS  posmoM 

Under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  we.  the  people,  become 
criminals  should  we  be  found  with  gold  money,  gold,  and 
gold  certificates  in  our  possession,  but  the  Sliylocks.  with 
full  title  to  gold  money  and  gold,  and  with  gold  certiflcates 
In  their  possession,  are  backstage  rulers  of  the  Government. 

What  a  surprise  It  will  be  to  those  who  Just  cannot  believe 
and  to  the  gtUlible  goylm  dupes  as  they  sit  on  the  ruins  of  a 
collapaed  currency  structure  and  view  Shylock  disappearing 
on  his  Trojan  horse  Into  the  golden  temple  built  by  this  act. 

Do  you  believe  this  act  Is  consUtutlonal?  Do  you  believe 
that  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court  had 
the  people's  Interest  at  heart  when  they  allowed  this  legis- 
lation to  pass? 

I  often  wonder  what  the  final  outcome  will  be  If  Congress 
keeps  on  enacting  laws.  How  will  it  end?  How  long  will  the 
people  tolerate  laws  which  restrict  them  in  their  business  and 
private  affairs?  The  condition  In  which  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day is  the  result  of  too  many  laws,  and  the  greatest  enemy  of 
a  free  people  Is  legal  persecution.  Pernicious  laws  are  the 
destructive  weapons  of  the  minority,  and  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  good  example  of  such  legislation. 
Lacking  a  better  name  I  have  referred  to  this  as  "subversive 
legislation."  and  my  reason  for  such  designation  Is  based  upon 
apparent  logical  premises  and  Illogical  conclusions,  such  as 
the  act  I  shall  now  quote.  House  Joint  Resolution  192: 

T\>  asBtsre  UDilona  vahis  to  tba  coins  and  currexk:ies  of  Xh9 
United  Statw. 

The  purpose  of  this  appears  to  be  logical  and  sound,  but  the 
manner  in  which  It  Is  to  be  accomplished  Is  wrong,  for  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  removed  gt>ld  money  and  gold  from  circu- 
lation and  even  made  it  a  crime  for  us  to  have  gold  In  our 
possession,  yet  the  final  paragraph  In  the  resolution  and  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  explicitly  sUte  that  weight  of  gold  estab- 
lishes value: 


AU  ootns  •  •  •  ahaU  b*  legal  tender  •  •  •  except  that 
fold  coins,  when  telow  tba  itandard  weight  and  limit  of  tolerance 
provided  by  law  (or  the  atngle  piece,  shall  be  legal  tender  only  at 
valitatlon  in  proportion  to  their  actual  weight. 

I  Shan  ask  those  who  are  Interested  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  and  read  It.  but  also,  in  support  of  my  state- 
ment. I  qtiot*  from  the  act: 

Whefwv«r  r*far«nes  U  made  to  this  set  to  eqtilTalents  as  betwewj 
doUats  or  cuiTsaey  el  tiM  Ualtsd  8tat«  and  goM.  Si  or  Si  fsoe 
atoount  of  any  currency  oC  ttas  XTnitsd  Sutcs  equals  nicb  a  num- 
bar  of  gralna  of  gold.  nln«-t«ntbs  flue.  aa.  at  tbs  tims  rsfarred  to^ 
ars  cuntaiiMd  in  the  atandard  unit  of  valua^ 


The  law  is  predicated  upon  the  unconstitutional  authority 
granted  to  the  President  to  increase  or  decrease  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  dollar.  The  President  reduced  the  grain  gold  con- 
tent of  the  dollar  from  25.8  to  15.521.  He  can  now,  under  the 
same  law.  reduce  this  to  12.9  grains  of  gold  ninf-tenlhs  fine. 
If  he  does,  let  us  remember  that  no  one  benefits  from  that 
except  foreign  nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  reduction 
will  be  destructive  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will  disagree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  take  the  gold  away  from 
the  American  people  and  give  it  to  foreigners  or  citizens  of 
foreign  governments;  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  leave  our 
people  unprotected  and  unsecured,  and  with  the  same  law 
protect  and  secure  people  of  foreign  nations.  However,  the 
act  did  Just  that,  and  nothing  else,  and  I  want  the  people 
to  know  it. 

Law  is  one  thing,  and  common  sense  is  another.  What  we 
need  is  less  law  and  more  common  sense.  As  an  example  of 
senseless  law.  I  quote  again  from  the  same  resolution: 

Whereas  the  holding  of  or  dealing  In  gold  aSect  the  public 
Interest  and  are  therefore  subject  to  proper  regulation  and  restric- 
tion. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  think  otherwise  than  that  "the 
holding  of  or  dealing  in  gold  affect"  pubUc  interest,  for  the 
very  food  we  eat  and  clothes  we  wear  affect  public  interest. 
So  why  should  not  sound  gold  money,  the  medium  that  pays 
our  way.  be  of  the  utmost  public  interest?  This  should  be 
obvious  inasmuch  as  this  very  act  recogmizes  gold  alone  as  a 
standard  medium  of  value. 

This  statement,  "subject  to  restriction,"  is  the  strange  part 
of  this  act,  for  what  right  has  Congress  to  restrict  the  people 
in  ownership  and  in  the  use  of  sound  and  stable  money? 
Under  what  strange  spell  or  delusion  could  Congress  con- 
strue that  the  word  •regulate"  meant  to  restrict,  and  then 
finally  to  confiscate  the  gold,  a  property  of  the  people  since 
the  dawn  of  America?  The  words,  "to  coin  money,  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin"  should  be  easy  to 
understand,  for  the  value  of  foreign  coin  Is  regulated  bv  the 
weight  of  gold  In  the  piece  of  money  to  be  valued,  and  our 
money  Is  regulated  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  namely,  by 
assay  and  weight  of  fine  gold. 

How  Congress  could  read  authority  in  these  10  words  to 
give  It  the  right  to  confiscate  the  Nation's  gold  and  so  de- 
prive the  American  people  of  protection,  is  a  question  for 
Congress  to  answer.  I  contend  that  the  public  was  betrayed 
by  those  who  voted  for  the  act,  by  him  who  signed  it.  and  by 
the  Court  which  declared  it  constitutional. 

We,  the  people,  should  make  it  our  business  to  find  out  just 
how  far  Congress  will  go  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  rights 
they  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  themselves  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  amendments.  This  is  particularly  pertinent  as  we 
read  article  I.  section  10: 

No  SUte  shall  •  •  •  emit  bills  of  credit:  maXe  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  mandatory,  but  in 
spite  of  that,  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  made  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  null  and  void, 
for  it  is  now  Impossible  for  any  State  to  conform  to  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  The  five  Justices  who  held  this 
act  constitutional  should  resign  and  retire  without  pension, 
for  they  either  ignored  or  did  not  understand  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  people  with  other  strange  and 
conflicting  reasoning,  I  quote  another  paragraph: 

Whereas  the  existing  emergency  has  disclosed  that  provisions  of 
obligations  which  purport  to  give  the  obligee  a  right  to  require 
pajrment  In  gold  or  a  particular  kind  of  coin  or  currency  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  an  amount  of  money  of  the  United  States 
meastired  thereby,  obstruct  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  regulate 
the  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  and  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  to  maintain  at  all  times 
the  eqiial  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  Issued  by  tne  United 
States,  in  tlis  markets  and  In  the  payment  of  debu:  Now,  tbcrefors, 
b«  It     •     •     •. 

Prom  this  we  may  assume  that  the  planned  emergency 
discJoMd  to  Coogreas  that  the  Government  was  obligated  to 


repay  money  borrowed  from  the  people  with  the  same  kind 
of  sound  gold  dollars  the  Government  had  received.  Those 
Who  voted  for  and  supported  the  legislation  found  that  such 
honesty  on  the  part  of  the  Government  obstructed  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  the  value  of  money,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  extraordinary  conclusion,  Congress  destroyed 
all  \'alue  of  money  by  confl-scating  and  removing  all  trace  of 
gold  m  possession  of  the  people  and  from  every  coin  used 
within  the  United  States. 

Then  Congress  assumed  the  most  extraordinary  responsi- 
bility in  declaring  that  it  was  the  "policy  of  Congress  to 
mfltntain  at  all  times  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  corned 
or  issued  by  the  United  States.  In  the  markets,  and  in  the 
paj-ment  of  debU."  This,  of  course.  Is  too  silly  for  discussion, 
for  Congress,  nor  anyone  else,  can  ever  hope  to  carry  forward 
such  pohcy  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  remarkable  part 
of  this  declaration  may  be  found  In  Its  erroneous  reasoning, 
for  sound  gold-standard  money  would  not  obstruct  but  would 
Instead  be  of  the  greatest  aid  for  Congress  to  regtUatc  the 
value  of  money,  and  qiULe  consistent  with  congressional  policy 
If  the  majority  of  the  membership  were  endowed  with  good 
sense. 

The  next  paragraph  which  I  shall  quote  Is  very  Interesting, 

for  It  states: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  ^  .  ..       ..», 

Resolved,  etc..  That  (a)  every  provision  contained  In  or  made  witn 
respect  to  any  obligation  which  purports  to  give  the  obligee  a  right 
to  require  payment  in  gold  or  a  particular  kind  of  coin  or  currency, 
or  in  an  amount  In  money  of  the  United  States  measured  thereby 
Is  declared  Ui  be  against  public  policy,  and  no  such  provision  shall 
be  contained  in  or  made  with  respect  to  any  obligation  hereaUer 
incurred  Every  obligation,  heretofore  or  hereafter  Incurred, 
Whether  or  not  any  such  provision  Is  contained  therein  or  wiade 
with  respect  thereto,  shall  be  discharged  upon  payment,  dollar  for 
dollar  in  any  coin  or  currency  which  at  the  time  of  payment  Is 
lesral  tender  for  public  and  private  debU.  Any  such  provision  con- 
tained in  any  law  authorizing  obllgatkns  to  be  Issued  by  or  under 
authority  of  the  United  Statee.  Is  hereby  repealed,  but  the  repeal  of 
any  iuch  provuion  shall  not  mvalldaU  any  other  provision  or  au- 
thority coniained  In  such  law. 

This  paragraph  declares  that  Government  debts  which  are 
payable  to  cur  people  in  sound  gold  money  is  against  public 
policy.  I  say  that  it  Is  a  most  extraordinary  reasoning  by 
Congress,  the  Members  of  which  are  obUgated  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  people's  rights.  This  conclusion  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  open  to  critldam  when  we  consider  that 
the  people  had  not  been  consulted  in  regard  to  this  poUcy. 
To  me,  it  appears  that  Congress  passed  sentence  upon  the 
people  without  giving  them  the  benefit  of  a  bearing.  It  was 
upon  the  strength  of  tiiis  paragraph  that  the  President  for- 
got that  he  had  sworn  "to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  defend 
the  people's  rights."  and  the  promise  to  take  care  that  the 
Con&UtuUon  be  faithfully  obeyed.  It  was  also  upon  this 
paragraph  that  the  Supreme  Court  committed  a  grave  in- 
justice upon  the  people  of  this  Nation,  a  decision  that  soUed 
the  escutcheon  of  Justice. 

I  ifHaii  now  quote  section  2  and  the  final  paragraph  of 
Public  Resolution  No.  10,  Seventy-third  Congress: 

The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subaecUon  (b)  of  section 
43  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  reUeve  the  exiaUng  national  eco- 
nomic emergency  by  Increasing  agtlcultoral  purchasing  power,  to 
raise  revenue  for  extraordinary  ezpenaea  incurred  by  reason  of 
auch  emergency,  to  provide  emergency  relief  with  respect  to  agrt- 
ctiltural  indebtedness,  to  provide  for  the  orderly  liquidation  of 
agricultural  indebtednew.  to  provide  for  the  orderly  liquidation  of 
J^nt-stock  land  banks,  and  for  other  purpoaes".  approved  May  12, 
1933.   Is  amended   to   read   as  foUows:      •     •      • 

The  sUtements  In  this  paragraph  are  silly  and  ridiculous, 
for  It  could  not  and  has  not  increased  agricultural  purchasing 
power  The  Government  has  not  collected  greater  revenue 
from  normal  Increase  In  business  but  has,  instead.  coUected 
such  revenue  at  the  expense  and  to  the  destruction  of  a 
dying  Industry.  There  is  no  possibility  today  for  orderly 
liquidation,  except  under  the  direction  of  someone  who  un- 
derstands the  real  sinister  power  which  is  now  directing  the 
FWeral  Government  I  grant  that  our  national  riddle  may 
be  solved,  but  no  one  as  yet  has  even  touched  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  It,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  those  who  seek 
leadership  have  the  knowledge  and  courage  to  go  ahead  and 
•et  our  Nation  right,  for  such  procedure  will  challenge  the 


most  Insidious  enemy  of  all  nations,  namely,  those  who  use 
gold  and  money  as  a  weapon  of  destruction. 

What  Is  an  emergency?  This  subject  Is  discussed  In  Con- 
gress, in  the  press,  and  seems  to  be  the  President's  pet  rattle. 
Under  tills  misused  word,  many  Members  of  Congress  have  . 
lost  their  sense  of  responsibility  to  obligated  duty.  Some  of 
these  gullibles.  no  doubt,  labor  under  the  Impression  that  an 
American  savior  leads  the  administration,  wtien  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Why  not  take  time  to  Indulge  In  retrospection?  What  has 
the  administration  done  in  the  past  12  years  for  America? 
I  recall  these: 

First.  Planned  stock-market  gamble  which  left  the  Ameri- 
can people  broke. 

Second.  Organizations  of  chain  banks  and  restriction  of 
credit  to  outlying  districts. 

Third.  The  beginning  of  the  now  vicious  economy  plan- 
ning and  debberate  deflation  to  bring  about  despair. 

Fourth.  In  1933.  continuation  of  the  past  and  the  birth  of 
an  emergency  which  Is  now  a  full-fledged  and  vicious  monster. 
Fifth.  The  bank  holiday  and  promotion  of  banking  monop- 
oly under  the  able  direction  of  the  international  bankers. 

Sixth.  Unwarrantable  transfer  of  power  from  Congress  to 
the  executive  department. 

Seventh.  Confiscation  of  gold  and  replacement  of  sound 
currency  with  a  purely  inflated  and  worthless  currency  with 
no  background,  called  legal  tender. 

Eighth.  Confiscation  and  destruction  of  sUndard-value  se- 
curities with  possible  loss  in  depreciation  of  life-insurance 

incomes. 

Ninth.  Steady  increase  in  Federal  operative  cost,  resulting 
in  greater  deficits  and  doublmg  of  the  national  debt. 

Tenth.  International  intrigue  to  Involve  the  United  States 

in  foreign  wars. 

Eleventh.  Transfer  of  ownership  of  gold  from  oiu"  own  peo- 
ple to  governments  of  foreign  nations. 

Twelfth.  Subsidizing  foreign  naUons  by  increase  in  the 

dollar  value  of  gold. 

Thirteenth.  DestrucUon  of  agriculture.  Industry,  and  labor 
by  Imports  from  foreign  nations  to  keep  prices  down  and 
wages  low.  This,  of  course,  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
purchasing  power  of  the  hocus-pocus  money  we,  the  people, 
are  permitted  to  use  by  the  kindness  of  an  intemationaliktic 
administration. 

Fourteenth.  Reorganization  and  playing  with  Federal  de- 
partments, including  appointmenU  of  Judges  who  are  self- 
decignated  radicals,  of  Judges  who  study  law  after  the  ap- 
pointment, and  of  Judges  who  spend  their  time  uaveling  and 
vacaUoning,  because  they  know  nothing  about  law. 

I  submit  this  to  you.  Mr.  Citizen,  and  I  shall  leave  you  to 
Judge  whether  this  is  an  American  administration  or  a  mere 
front  for  the  Internationalists. 


The  Late  Joseph  R.  Sheehan 
EXTENSION  OF  RE]VIARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1940 


TRIBUTE  BY  THE  UNTTED  STATES  MARITIME  OOMMIBSIOIf 

Mr  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  print  In  the  Racoao  a  tribute  ^ti^ 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  the  late  Joseph  R. 
Sheehan,  former  execuUve  director  of  the  Commission  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  president  of  the  American  President 
Unes: 

The  shipping  industry  has  \cmt  a  Tlr»>rm»  and  **J«"*r»  ^f^^^" 
the  death  of  Joseph  R  Sheehan  A  utanch  advocate  of  the  Ain«- 
Sn  merchant  marine,  he  was  to  large  part  responsible  for  ttM 
iSSaSSoS  Amertcaii  leadership  to  u»n.-Psclflc  shipping. 


«■; 


1^ 


1811 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


1^ 


Aa  th^  ftrat  rxMnitiv*  director  of  th«  newly  omaalaed  liartUixM 
CommiMton  hr  «■▼«  fuilj  of  bta  ttm*  and  •errlcc*  tn  th«  dllBcult 
early  dityt  of  •dmlnlitrattcn  of  the  Mrrchant  lUrto*  Act.  1030. 

Altrr  18  montha  of  loyal  and  eActent  wrrtea  to  the  Commlaalon 
be  became  prpftdent  of  tbe  American  President  Llnea.  Ltd..  wbere 
hu  If  duetry  and  efloru  continued  to  terve  tbe  American  merchant 
marl  tc. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OK  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1940 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  fact  that  today  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  a  shorter  workday  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. For  many  years  miners  worked  from  10  to  16  hours  a 
day.  many  of  them  entering  the  mine  l)efore  daylight  and 
emerging  after  dark.  They  never  saw  sunlight  except  on  idle 
days.  The  miners  gradually  forced  a  shortening  of  the  work- 
day until  now  the  uniform  7-hour  day  prevails.  Instead  of 
working  6  and  7  days  a  week,  they  now  work  5  days  a  week. 

As  a  resident  of  a  coal-mining  community  and  as  a  former 
memtx»r  of  a  mine  rescue  team.  I  am  proud  to  represent  a 
district  whose  chief  Industry  is  mining.  No  other  force  in 
America  has  been  more  potent  In  the  development  of  progress 
in  Industry.  In  business,  and  in  the  home  life  and  welfare  of 
the  common  people  than  has  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  They  favor  and  support  every  movement  for  the 
more  general  education  of  the  people,  especially  the  children. 
as  a  means  of  developing  a  high  tsTJe  of  citizenship  in  Amer- 
ica. They  favor  the  abolition  of  slums  and  poor  housing  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  In  the  cities,  and  the  sulwtitutlon  of 
decent  and  sanitary  housing  and  living  conditions.  Old-age 
pensions,  unemployment  Insurance,  and  similar  local  security 
Ideals  always  have  had  their  support  and  encouragement. 
Miners  do  not  oppose  the  introduction  of  modem  methods  of 
production,  but  they  do  believe  that  the  workers  should  share 
in  the  profits  that  result  from  the  Introduction  of  such  modem 
methods  and  machines. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  600,000  and  is  the  largest  labor  union  in  America.  It 
is  what  is  known  as  an  industrial  union,  with  approximately 
86  percent  of  all  men  employed  In  and  around  the  coal  mmes 
enroUed  in  its  membership.  When  the  United  Mine  Work- 
^^-ers  of  America  was  organized  in  1890.  it  immediately  began 
its  struggle  for  collective  bargaining  for  wages  and  working 
condiUons.  Wages  were  disgracefully  low.  In  certain  places 
and  at  certain  times,  miners  received  as  little  as  a  dollar  a 
day.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  there 
has  been  a  steady  and  gradual  improvement  in  wage  rates 
until  at  this  time  the  basic-wage  rate  in  the  northern  soft-coal 
fields  Is  $6  per  day  and  in  the  southern  fields  $5.60.  Working 
conditions  have  been  vastly  improved.  There  is  a  greater 
degree  of  safety  in  the  mines  today  than  ever  before.  Miners 
are  no  longer  required  to  trade  at  a  company  store  but  are 
free  to  buy  where  they  please.  Collective  bargaining  always 
has  been,  and  Is  now  a  basic  principle  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Miners  have  a  right  to  bargain  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing.  In  fact  the  entire 
labor  relationship  between  employers  and  employees  has  been 
sUblliaed.  lliis  stabilization  has  benefited  the  operator  as 
well  as  the  miner. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  have  taken  a  leading  part  in 

bringlnc  about  the  enactment  of  the  national  labor  relations 

law  and  wage  and  hour  law.    lliey  are  fighting  and  will 

_   continue  to  fight  with  all  their  strength  and  resotirces  against 

^   all  attempts  by  enemies  of  labor  to  weaken  or  destroy  these 

acts. 


Paying  the  Freight 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1.  1940 


EDFTORIAL  FROM  THE  LINCOLN  (ILL.)   EVENING  COURIER 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Lincoln  Evening 
Courier,  of  Uncoln.  111.,  of  March  28.  1940.  This  editorial  is 
very  timely  and  should  be  read  by  every  "Mr.  Average  Amer- 
ican Citizen."  It  emphasizes  the  fact,  apparently  unheeded, 
that  Uncle  Sam  derives  most  of  his  tax  collections  In  one 
form  or  another  from  the  people  of  moderate  means.  While 
most  of  the  revenues  now  raised  come  from  sources  referred 
to  as  "painless  taxes,"  the  bald  fact  remains  that  whether  we 
feel  them  or  not  at  the  moment  of  pajTnent  the  pockets  of 
our  Jeans  are  emptied,  nevertheless,  by  this  indirect  method 
ol  taxation.  As  to  "painless  taxes,"  there  "just  ain't  such  an 
animal." 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  tbe  Lincoln  (111.)  Evening  Courier  of  March  28.  1940) 

PATTKO     THE     nUdCHT 

Dont  laugh  out  loud  If  you  were  one  of  the  many  people  who 
didn't  need  to  pay  any  Federal  Income  taxes  this  year.  Don't  for  a 
minute  think  you're  getting  away  with  something.  You're  not. 
You're  paying  for  the  prlvUeije  ot  free  grovemment  Just  the  same 
as  the  man  who  mailed  a  check  with  his  tax  return  Is  paying  for  it 
Only  you  don't  notice  It  quite  as  much. 

If  you  paid  an  Income  tax.  you  know,  at  least,  where  some  of  the 
money  to  run  the  country  Is  coming  from.  But  the  combined  In- 
come and  Inheritance  taxes  collected  this  year  will  make  up  less 
than  as  percent  of  the  money  needed  to  operate  the  Government. 

The  1940  census  will  probably  show  about  132.000,000  people  in 
the  United  States,  but  only  3.500.000  of  them  are  paying  Income 
taxes.  This  means  that  only  1  out  of  every  38  persons  pays  an 
Income  tax.  or  1  out  of  every  15  voting  citizens.  Uncle  Sam  will 
collect  about  W.OOO.OOO.OOO  from  this  form  of  tax  together,  but  the 
expenses  for  the  year  wUl  total  nine  billion. 

The  Income  tax.  In  fact.  Just  about  pays  for  W.  P.  A.,  with  very 
little  or  nothing  left  over.  The  number  of  persons  on  W.  P.  A  has 
varied  between  two  and  three  millions  since  1935.  A  year  ago  there 
were  nearly  3,000.000  collecting  W  P.  A.  checks,  almost  as  many  per- 
sons aa  were  paying  Income  taxes.  The  Federal  Oovemment  spent 
(2,065.000,000  for  this  form  of  work  relief  alone  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  In  June  1939.  and  the  year  ending  next  June  wUl  have 
cost  about  one  and  one-half  billions. 

Who  pays  for  the  rest  of  the  governmental  expenditures?  You 
do.  of  course.  It  comes  In  various  Indirect  ways — customs,  corpo- 
ration taxes,  undivided-profits  taxes,  taxes  on  checks  and  on  safety 
deposit  boxes,  taxes  on  cigarettes,  liquor  and  amusements,  proceas- 
Ing  taxes  and  taxes  on  gasoline.  Altogether.  Uncle  Sam  has  figured 
out  several  hundred  different  ways  of  extracting  cash  from  his 
citizens.  Most  of  them  the  average  person  never  even  notices  from 
day  to  day. 

Painless  taxation?  At  the  moment  of  extraction,  yes;  because 
you  don't  notice  It:  in  the  aggregate,  no.  In  a  year's  time,  the 
pennies  and  nickels  add  up  to  Incredible  amounts.  And.  remember, 
what  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  collect  In  taxes,  he  borrows.  That's  a  lit- 
tle matter  which  your  children  who  have  bad  nothing  to  say  atiout 
It.  wUl  have  to  settle  up. 


If  the  People  Only   Knew— Mr.   Rich   Makes  His 

Daily  Error 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  gentleman 
fToca.  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Rich]  under  reservation  of  objec- 
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tion,  nude  aome  of  the  wildest  mlntatementi  I  have  ever 
■een  tn  tbe  Comoiosiokal  Rscoid.  I  did  not  have  an  otH 
portunlty  to  reply  to  them  then,  and  be  was  talking  so  fast, 
and  there  was  so  much  noise  in  the  Chamber,  I  did  not  know 
exactly  what  he  said  until  it  was  printed  tn  the  Rxcord.  I 
doubt  if  be  realized  what  he  was  saying. 

For  Instance,  in  the  course  of  his  excitement,  he  said: 
"The  gentleman  from  Mississippi" — meaning  your  humble 
servant — ^"Is  interested  in  having  the  Oovemment  get  into 
all  kinds  of  business."  Of  course  that  statement  is  untrue, 
as  every  Member  of  the  House  knows.  It  Just  goes  to  show 
what  wild  statements  he  can  make  when  be  gets  excited. 

I  draw  the  distinction  between  a  public  business  and  a 
private  business,  and  I  class  the  electric-power  business  as 
public,  since  it  must  inevitably  be  a  monopoly  and  since  it 
has  to  do  with — I  might  say  control — the  generation  and 
distribution  of  electric  energy,  one  of  tbe  necessities  of  our 
modem  life.  Especially  is  this  a  public  business  when  it 
deals  with  public  power  generated  in  a  navigable  stream  that 
belongs  to  all  the  American  people. 

In  referring  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania said: 

The  Ptderal  Government  pays  the  taxes.  p«7S  for  the  Investment, 
and  gives  the  people  of  Mississippi  electric  power  tor  less  than 
It  costs  th<*  Federal  Oovemment,  which  sets  up  the  corporation  for 
the  benefit  of  Mississippi.  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  and 
the  Govenament  provides  45  percent  of  the  money  In  Mississippi 
for  electric  appliances;  then  the  people  go  and  borrow  the  other 
58  percent  from  CJovemment  agencies,  and  everything  U  done  down 
in  the  gentleman's  State  at  the  cost  at  th«  taxpayers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  my  district  and  the  other  States. 

It  would  certainly  take  a  genius  to  put  more  misstatements 
Into  one  sentence  than  are  contatoed  in  this  short  quotation 
from  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  In  the  first  place, 
he  tells  the  Congress,  under  reservation  of  objection,  when 
no  one  could  reply  to  him  without  unanimous  consent,  that 
the  T.  V.  A.  is  selling  electricity  in  that  area  for  less  tiian  it 
costs  the  Government  to  produce  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  munidpaUty  and  every  co- 
operative power  association  in  that  area  is  paying  the  T.  V.  A. 
more  for  electricity,  wholesale,  than  the  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric Co.  pays  wholesale  for  the  power  produced  at  Cono- 
wingo  Dam. 

The  report  of  the  Army  engineers  of  March  24.  1930. 
which  was  signed  by  the  Honorable  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Re- 
publican Secretary  of  War  in  the  Hoover  Cabinet,  says  that 
power  could  be  generated  at  Wilson  Dam  and  sold  at  the 
switchboard  at  1.35  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Today  Florence.  Ala.,  right  at  the  dam.  is  buying  this 
power  from  the  T.  V.  A.  at  4.18  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  or  Just 
about  three  limes  what  the  Army  engineers  said  it  was 
worth.  And  remember,  the  Army  engineers  stated  that  this 
was  the  selling  price  necessary  in  order  to  pay  4  percent  on 
the  investment  in  plant  and  transmission  lines  and  to  cover 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  Indefinitely. 

This  same  report  made  during  the  Hoover  administration. 
and  signed  by  a  Republican  Secretary  of  War.  states  that 
this  power  100  miles  from  the  dam  should  be  sold  at  1.99 
mills  a  kilowatt-hotir.  Tupelo.  Miss.,  Is  a  UtUe  less  than  100 
miles  frtjm  Wilson  Dam.  and  yet  the  lowest  wholesale  price 
Tupelo  has  ever  paid  for  electricity  generated  at  the  WUson 
Dam  is  4  82  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  or  considerably  more  than 
twice  what  the  Army  engineers  said  It  should  be  sold  at  in 
order  to  pay  4  percent  on  the  mvestment.  and  to  cover  the 
cost  of  operation  and  maintenance.  This  report  further 
says  that  200  miles  from  the  dam  this  power  should  be  sold 
at  2J1  mills  a  kilowatt -hour.  Yet  Macon.  Miss.,  which  la 
only  about  150  miles  from  the  dam.  Is  paying  6.63  mills  a 
kilowatt-hotir  wholesale  for  this  power. 

In  other  words,  these  municipaUUes  and  cooperative  asso- 
ciaUons  are  paying  the  T.  V.  A.  a  profit  of  more  than  100 
percent  on  every  kilowatt  of  electricity  they  buy  from  it 

wholesale.  . 

But  the  difference  is— and  I  fear  this  is  where  the  resent- 
ment of  these  friends  of  the  utlliUes  come  from— the  differ- 
ence is  that  the  private  power  coropanlea  that  were  buying 


Muscle  Shoals  power  from  the  Hoover  administration  at  a 
little  lets  than  2  mills  a  kUowatt-bour.  were  selling  it  to  the 
ultimate  consumers  at  10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  whereas 
these  mimicipalitles  and  cooperative  association  that  are  now 
buying  it.  paying  all  the  way  from  4  mills  to  8  mills  a  kUo- 
watt-bour,  are  selling  It  to  the  ultimate  consumers  at  a 
mgyimiim  of  3  ccnts  a  kllowatt-bouT;  and  still  some  of 
them  are  making  so  much  profit  that  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  reduce  their  retaU  rates  every  year.  Tupelo  has 
reduced  her  maximum  residential  rates  to  2Vi  cents  a  kilo- 
watt-hour. In  those  days  30  kilowatt-hours  cost  a  residen- 
tial consumer  in  Tupelo  $3;  the  cost  now  Is  76  cents.  In 
those  days  100  kilowatt-hours  cost  him  $8.60:  it  now  costs 
him  $2.25.  In  those  good  old  days  1,000  kilowatt-hours 
cost  him  $66.10:  it  now  costs  him  $8.15. 

Power  could  be  generated  anywhere  In  Pennsylvania  with 
Pennsylvania  coal,  or  Pennsylvania  water  power,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  ultimate  consumers  of  that  State  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  without  loss  to  legitimate  investors. 
But  Instead  of  that,  the  people  of  Pennisylvania  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  overcharges  for  their  electricity  amoimtlng  to 
more  than  $72,000,000  a  year. 

But  the  worst  blunder  of  all  is  that  part  of  his  statement  In 
which  he  said: 

The  Oovemment  provides  45  percent  of  the  money  In  Mississippi 
for  electrical  appliances,  then  the  people  go  around  and  borrow  the 
other  56  percent  from  the  Oovemment  agencies  and  everything  Is 
done  in  the  gentleman's  SUte  at  tbe  cost  of  tbe  taxpayers  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  my  district  and  tbe  other  States. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Gtovemment  does  not  pay  a 
penny  on  electrical  appliances.  These  appliances  are  bought 
from  the  local  dealers  who  in  turn  are  financed  through  the 
Electric  Home  «md  Farm  Authority.  The  Electric  Home  and 
Farm  Authority  gets  more  interest  on  its  money  than  the 
Government  has  to  pay  for  it.  and  for  that  reason  has  made  a 
profit  every  .year  of  its  existence. 

All  these  frantic  efforts  to  besmirch  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  R.  E.  A., 
and  the  power  program  of  this  administration  generally,  is 
not  registering  with  the  masses  of  the  American  people  who 
have  to  pay  these  bills  every  month.  Tbe  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  not  paying  for  the  electricity  we  use  in  Mississippi, 
as  he  would  have  you  believe,  but  they  are  certainly  paying- 
through  the  nose— for  what  electricity  they  use.  They  are 
overcharged  on  an  average  of  more  than  100  percent. 

I  realize  these  attacks  on  me  have  no  personal  implication. 
They  are  simply  made  because  of  my  untiring  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  overburdened  consumere  of  electric  lights  and  power 
in  every  State  in  this  Union,  to  brhig  these  rates  down  to  their 
proper  levels,  to  enable  the  people  to  use  the  necessary  elec- 
trical appliances,  and  make  my  country  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live. 

I  have  before  me  an  editorial  from  the  Electrical  World, 
which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  misleading  propaganda  now 
being  fed  to  the  American  people. 

In  that  editorial  the  Electrical  World  feels  called  upon  to 
enter  an  apology  for  the  private  utility  Industry.  The  editors 
take  note  of  the  fact  that — 

There  is  a  feeling  hi  the  minds  of  some  people  that  Oovemment 
power  agencies,  and  particularly  R.  E.  A.,  are  much  ^o^J^f^J^ 
than  private  utUlUes  In  Initiating  new  construction  and  operating 
Ideaa. 

This,  they  feel.  Is  unfair.  They  try  to  show  It  Is  unfair. 
In  doing  so  they  carefully  give  a  number  of  the  reasons  why 
Gtovemment  development  of  rural  power  systems  Is  more 
rapid  and  effective  than  private  utility  development.  They 
know  that  the  private  utilities  never  intended  to  electrify  the 
farm  homes  of  this  country.  They  made  no  efforts  in  that 
direction  until  after  the  creation  of  tbe  T.  V.  A.  and  the 
R.  E.  A.  They  were  interested  in  making  their  rake-offs 
through  Inflated  valuations  and  exorbitant  rates. 
It  Is  a  fact — 

The  editorial  concedes — 
the  R.  E.  A.  has  been  aggressively  searching  for  oeT.*®^*^;^ 
methols  and  equipment  and  has  loet  no  Urn*  to  making  «perl- 
ments  on  a  grand  scale. 
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"Searching"?  Had  the  editors  glanced  at  R.  E.  A.'s  latest 
annual  report?  Before  R.  E.  A.  was  established,  rural  distrl- 
buUon  lines  cost  $1,500  to  )2.000  per  mile  to  build,  in  some 
cases  even  more.  Today  R.  E.  A.  systems  are  building  at  an 
average  of  less  than  $750  per  mile. 

That  means  that  twice  as  many  miles  of  line  can  be  built 
with  a  given  amount  of  money.  And  It  also  means  that 
each  mile  of  line  carries  less  than  half  the  previous  Invest- 
ment, to  be  repaid  out  of  income — and  no  watered  stock 
at  all. 

Making  experiments?  The  editors  of  Electrical  World 
s*<:m  to  write  editorials  without  getting  the  facts.  Do  they 
not  know  that  Tennessee  Valley  AuAcrity  lines  and  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  lines  meet  all  the  requn-e- 
ments  of  national  and  local  safety  codes?  Do  they  not  know 
that  these  lines  are  giving  satisfactory  service  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farms  today  that  probably  never  would  have 
had  electricity  if  they  had  depended  on  these  private 
utlUtles? 

There  la  no  tntfntton  here  to  Imply  that  R.  K.  A.  experiments 
are  !>o  hastily  conceived  u  to  be  crackpot. 

This  Electrical  World  editorial  continues — 

In  fact,  some  of  their  Ideaa  may  prove  beneflclal  to  private 
utilities. 

Where  have  the  editors  been  for  the  last  few  years?  Do 
they  not  know  that  many  utility  companies  are  now  trying  to 
adept  R  E.  A.  methods  of  rural  line  construction?  Do  they 
not  know  that  vertical  construction  and  long  spans,  the  two 
major  changes  which  R.  E.  A.  was  the  first  to  use  on  a  large 
scale,  are  now  standard  in  rural  areas?  Have  they  not  seen 
the  new  1-dial  meter  the  R  E.  A.  has  Introduced  to  take  the 
place  of  the  3-dial  contraption?  R.  K  A.  now  has  a 
meter  a  consumer  can  read,  and  it  costs  only  about  half  as 
much  as  the  old  one  did. 

The  fact  o?  the  matter  is  that  there  was  little  rural  electrl- 
flcatlcn  before  R.  E.  A.  and  T.  V.  A. — practically  none.  About 
1  farm  In  10  had  power,  and  even  they  had  been  electrified 
incident  to  the  electrification  of  cities  and  towns.  Rural 
lines  then  were  merely  extensions  of  urban  lines  to  people 
livmg  In  the  edge  of  town.  There  were  very  few  exclusively 
rural  systems,  and  the  rates  on  them  were  so  high  as  to 
amount  sdmost  to  confiscation. 

Private  utilities  claimed  they  coiild  not  electrify  American 
farms  because  the  American  fanner  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  price.  The  R  E.  A.  and  the  T.  V.  A.  showed  that  it  could 
be  done  on  a  self-liquidating  basis.  Now  the  private  utilities. 
copying  R.  E.  A.'s  and  T.  V.  A.'s  methods,  are  building  rural 
lines  to  every  part  of  the  country.  There  was  one  rural  line 
In  my  county  on  which  a  farmer  paid  $4  50  for  25  kilowatt- 
hours  that  now  costs  a  rural  consumer  in  that  county  $1. 

The  editors  comment  that — 

R  B.  A.  •  •  •  la  beholden  virtually  to  no  one  and  can 
experiment  on  any  scale  without  regard  to  cost.  This  is  supposed 
to  explain  why  so  many  new  ideas  have  come  from  R.  E.  A. 

The  utUltlea  could  do  tha  same  thing  If  it  were  not  for  the  cost 
Oif  failure  or  for  c<,iiiiiiilnl>i  regulation. 


Say  the  editors — 

They  hava  no  unUmltetf  treasury,  fed  by  taxpayers,  to  dip  into. 
Tbey  must  account  for  every  penny  on  a  "useful"  basis. 

This  begins  to  sound  like  Alice  In  Wonderland.  The  editors 
seem  to  believe  that  whenever  a  Federal  agency  begins  to  run 
low  on  money  it  sends  an  ofDce  boy  over  to  the  Treasury  with 
a  wheelbarrow  to  get  more. 

Have  they  not  ever  heard  of  the  General  Accounting  OflBce. 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States?  What  do  they  do  with  that  $1,000.- 
000.000  of  overcharges  they  wring  from  the  helpless  con- 
sumers of  this  country  every  year? 

Their  sUtement  that  utilities  cannot  experiment  with  new 
equipment  and  methods  because  they  must  accoimt  for  every 
penny  of  their  money  on  a  useful  basis  comes  close  to  t)eing 
the  year's  prize  tall  story.    Anyone  familiar  with  the  work- 


ings of  private  utlUtles  could  cite  hundreds  of  strange  and 
wonderful  examples  of  what  some  of  the  leading  companies 
class  as  useful. 

All  through  the  editorial  it  is  conceded  that,  to  the  naked 
eye,  it  would  seem  that  R.  E.  A.  is  more  progressive  than  the 
utilities.  But  the  very  fact  that  R.  E.  A.  has  done  things 
which  the  utilities  have  not.  and  that  the  utilities  are  indeed 
copying  R.  E.  A.  pioneered  methods,  is  not  proof.  In  fact. 
the  editors  seem  to  say  that  to  judge  merely  by  what  is 
actually  happening  is  imfair. 

They  give  a  number  of  reasons  to  explain  the  contrast,  and 
every  reason  points  to  the  advantages  of  Federal  sponsorship 
of  rural  electrification.  The  editors  conclude  by  making  an 
apparently  good  case  against  private  development.  By  their 
own  description  they  seem  to  show  that  private  utilities  are 
so  organized  as  to  make  progress  impossible,  or  at  least  very 
slow,  if  not  undesirable. 

And  at  the  last  it  is  to  this  slowness  that  the  editors  turn 
to  find  their  moral.  It  is  not  that  R.  E.  A.  Is  more  progies- 
sive  than  the  utiliUes,  they  say.  but  only  that  R.  E.  A.  seems 
to  move  faster. 

That  the  Oovernment  bodies  may  appear  to  go  faster  does  not 
necessarUy  Imply  greater  prcgresslveness. 

They  conclude — 

We  seem  to  still  rememt>er  the  old  fable  of  the  bare  and  tbe 
tortoise. 

As  I  remember  that  fable,  the  tortoise  won  the  race  by 
moving  steadily  forward  while  the  hire  slept  l)eside  the  road. 

In  this  instance,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tortoise 
fell  asleep.  After  all.  the  private  utilities  had  50  years  before 
R.  E.  A.  started  to  show  what  they  could  do.  Their  best 
amounted  to  almost  nothing. 

The  editors  of  Electrical  World  and  the  private-utility 
people  may  be  content  with  this  kind  of  progress,  but  the 
American  farmer  certainly  is  not. 

If  these  private  utilities  would  eliminate  about  six  or  eight 
billions  of  dollars  of  wind,  water,  and  inflated  valuations 
from  their  capital  structures  they  could  supply  electricity  to 
every  consumer,  including  every  farmer,  in  America,  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates — Including  the  now  overburdened 
people  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  Legislature  of  Hawaii,  Its  Composition  and 
Apportionment 

EXTExNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING 

DELEGATE  FROM   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1940 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  wish  to  discuss  the  composition  and 
apportionment  of  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii.  This  is  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  local  concern,  and  would  ordinarily  under 
our  democratic  system  of  government  be  determined  by  the 
people  of  Hawaii  themselves.  But  our  status  as  a  Territory 
requires  Congress  to  pass  upon  any  changes  which  might  be 
proposed  to  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act,  wherein  the  present 
organization  of  the  legislature  is  prescribed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  that  Con- 
gress has  never  had  to  initiate  any  amendments  to  our  or- 
ganic law.  As  new  conditions  have  shown  the  need  for 
changes,  our  legislature  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
sponsoring  such  changes,  adopted  resolutions  to  effect  them. 
and  memorialized  Congress  to  approve  the  desired  amend- 
ments to  the  Organic  Act.  In  nearly  every  instance  congres- 
sional consent  has  been  promptly  granted.  The  people  of 
Hawaii,  experienced  In  self-government,  have  during  40  years 
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as  a  Territory  maintained  a  stable  local  government  In  ac- 
cordance with  American  institutions  and  completely  in  the 
American  pattern. 

Legislative  reapportionment,  however,  has  lagged  behind 
the  need  for  a  more  equitable  plan  of  representation  caused 
by  the  rapid  increase  of.  and  shifts  In.  our  population.  In  the 
past  40  years.  The  1939  legislature  tabled  this  problem  and 
despite  conflicting  Ideas,  finally  evolved  a  plsm  which  was 
embodied  in  a  Senate  resolution,  to  which  a  majority  of  the 
Meml>ers  of  both  Houses  have  expressed  their  approval.  In 
accordance  with  the  request  that  I  offer  the  amendments  to 
the  HawtOian  organic  act  necessary  to  carry  it  out,  I  intro- 
duced H.  R.  6453  on  May  22.  1939. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  measure  was  explained  by 
me  In  the  Record  of  May  29.  1939,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Territories,  where  it  is  still  pending.  Further  study  of  the 
details  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  of  other  suggested  plans  in- 
dicates the  desirability  of  presenting  to  that  committee  in 
concrete  form  a  number  of  measures  which  can  then  be  con- 
sidered on  their  respective  merits.  I  have  accordingly  intro- 
duced four  bills,  as  alternative  means  of  obtaining  the  objec- 
Uve:  that  Is.  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  membership 
of  the  legislature. 

Before  describing  these  bills.  I  wish  to  explain  briefly  the 
present  situation.  The  Legislature  of  Hawaii  as  constituted 
by  the  Organic  Act  is  a  bicameral  body,  consisting  of  15  sena- 
tors, elected  for  terms  of  4  years,  and  30  representatives 
elected  for  terms  of  2  years.  The  senators  are  apportioned 
among  four  senatorial  election  districts,  each  of  which  com- 
prises one  of  the  four  counties  of  the  Territory.  From  the 
first  district,  the  County  of  HawaU.  4  senators  are  elected  at 
large:  from  the  second,  the  County  of  Maul.  3;  from  the  third 
district,  the  city  and  County  of  Honolulu.  6:  and  from  the 
fourth,  the  County  of  Kauai.  2.  At  each  biennial  election 
approximately  half  of  the  membership  of  the  senate  is  elected, 
the  other  half  being  hold-over  members  who  have  not  com- 
pleted their  terms. 

The  representatives  are  apportioned  among  six  election  dis- 
tricts. The  county  of  Hawaii  Is  divided  into  two  such  districts, 
the  first  and  second,  each  electing  4  representatives  at  large, 
or  a  total  of  8  for  the  county.  The  county  of  Maul  comprises 
the  third  representative  district,  electing  6  members  at  large. 
The  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  is  divided  into  the  fourth 
and  the  fifth  representative  districts,  each  electing  6  repre- 
sentatives at  large,  a  total  of  12  for  the  city  and  county.  The 
ccimty  of  Kauai  comprises  the  sixth  representative  district, 
electing  4  representatives  at  large.  The  organic  act  pre- 
scribes that  the  legislature— 

Sball  reapportion  the  membership  In  the  senate  and  house  of 
reDresoniatlves  among  tbe  senatorial  and  reprcKintatlve  districts  on 
the  basis  of  the  populaUon  m  each  of  aaki  dlaUlcts  who  are  cltliena 
of  the  Territory. 

On  that  basis  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu,  comprising  the  island  of  Oahu,  on  which  the 
city  of  Honolulu  Is  located,  would  gain  3  senators,  making  a 
total  of  9  and  6  represenUUves,  to  make  a  total  of  18.  divided 
between  the  two  representative  districts.  Every  other  county 
would  have  its  representation  in  both  houses  reduced.  The 
present  system  of  having  a  number  of  candidates  run  at  large 
from  one  district  would  result  on  Oahu  In  9  senators  b3lng 
elected  from  the  one  senatorial  district  and  8  to  10  repre- 
senUUves being  elected  from  each  of  the  two  representative 
distrlcte  Into  which  the  Island  Is  divided. 

Even  with  the  present  number  of  candidates,  the  elections 
have  become  burdensome  to  both  the  voters  and  the  candi- 
dates. There  are  simply  too  many  aspirants  for  office  seeking 
the  attention  of  the  electorate  to  permit  a  fair  consideration 
of  their  respective  merits.  When  HawaU  had  on^y  a^ut 
12  000  voters  the  present  system  worked  satisfactorily.  Now 
thkt  HawaU  has  over  80.000  voters  and  wUl  soon  have  over 
100  000  some  simpllfkatlon  of  the  elecUon  machinery  is 
greatly' needed.    Other  faulU  have  developed  from  the  pres- 


ent method.  luch  as  bloc  voUng  and  plunking,  or  voUng  for 
only  one  of  the  number  to  which  the  voters  are  entlUed  to 
cast  their  ballots. 

It  is  obvious  that,  however  the  question  of  reapportlotunent 
between  the  coimUes  Is  answered,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  present  election  districts  should  be  divided  into  smaller 
uniU:  In  other  words,  that  the  Territory  should  be  redistrlcted 
at    the    same    Ume    as    the   legislature    Is    reapportioned. 
Whether  redistrlctlng  shall  be  carried  oxit  to  the  fuDest  ex- 
tent by  providing  for  individual  senatorial  and  representative 
elecUon  districts,  or  whether  somewhat  larger  districts  elect- 
ing more  than  one  legislator  are  preferable  may  be  open  to 
argument  because  the  single  election  districts  might  be  con- 
sidered too  small,  especially  in  urban  areas.    But  practically 
every  student  of  our  local  poUtics  agrees  that  smaller  elec- 
tion districts  are  necessary,  and  would  result  in  better  repre- 
sentation of  the  different  sections  and  economic  groups  of  the 
Territory.    As  it  Is  now.  the  urton  centexs,  whose  population 
growth  has  been  proportionately  greater  than  the  rural  areas. 
capture  most  of  the  membership  of  the  legislature.    Redls- 
trictlng  would  assvu^  each  section,  rural  or  urban;  and  in  our 
cities,  each  economic  group,  its  proportionate  membership  In 
the  legislature. 

The  next  debatable  question  is  whether  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  should  be  reapportioned  between  the  counties 
or  only  the  lower  house.  The  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  HawaUan  Senate,  and  approved  indi- 
vidually by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Hawaiian  House 
of  Representatives,  that  the  Senate  was  not  redistributed 
between  the  counties,  but  only  redistricted  within  the  several 
counties.  As  previously  pointed  out.  strict  adherence  to  this 
principle  of  reapportionment  in  accordance  with  nimibers. 
either  of  population  or  voters,  would  give  Oahu  a  majority  In 
both  houses  of  the  legislature.  With  9  senators  out  of  15. 
and  18  representatives  out  of  30.  the  Territorial  government 
would  be  dominated  by  the  Oahu  delegaUon.  As  the  city  of 
Honolulu  comprising  the  smaU  urban  portion  of  the  Island 
of  Oahu.  contains  about  two-thirds  of  the  population  and 
four-fifths  of  the  voting  strength  of  that  island,  In  effect 
the  plan  advocated  by  some  would  result  in  the  city  of 
Honolulu  being  In  complete  control  of  the  legislature. 

Such  a  plan  natiutilly  arouses  the  strong  opposition  of 
the  other  counties.  HawaU  Is  divided  Into  several  Islands, 
each  with  distinctive  problems  and  slightly  different  needs. 
The  old  battle  between  the  city  and  the  country  has  more 
Justification  when  there  is  a  physical  separation  of  the  urban 
and  niral  areas.  Heretofore  the  outside  counties  have  shared 
fairly  with  Honolulu  In  aU  general  legislation,  and  theUr 
welfare  has  not  been  subordinated  to  that  of  the  city. 
Standards  for  the  health,  public  Instruction,  and  public  con- 
struction programs  have  been  the  same  throughout  the 
Territory.  The  people  of  the  three  counties  of  Hawaii,  Maul, 
and  Kauai  are  apprehensive  that  this  equal  consideration 
may  not  contUiue  If  the  legislature  becomes  entirely  con- 
trolled by  city  members.  Tliey  concede  that  Oahu  Is  en- 
titled to  more  representation,  but  feel  that  some  balance  of 
power  would  better  protect  their  Interests.  To  them  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  Importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  Oahu.  whUe  desirous  of  better  representation,  are 
sympathetic  toward  the  fears  of  the  other  counties  and  are 
willing  to  accept  a  compromise. 

The  Issue  Is  not  a  partisan  one.  Every  spokesman  from 
the  other  Islands,  regardless  of  his  party  aflUlatlon.  Is  op- 
posed to  any  plan  of  reapportionment  that  would  give  Hono- 
lulu a  majority  In  both  houses.  In  fact,  In  most  cases  «ndl- 
dates  for  ofBce  and  other  leaders  have  only  reluctantly 
approved  of  reapportionment  on  the  express  understanding 
that  the  outside  counties  would  be  permitted  to  continue  In 
control  of  one  house.  On  Oahu  the  desire  for  *>«tterrepn>- 
sentatlon  in  the  legislature  as  expressed  by  leaders  of  botH 
parties  is  not  neariy  so  vehement.  Apparently  any  reaaon- 
able  compromise  would  be  acceptable  to  the  rank  and  me. 
Many  precedents  for  the  situation  in  HawaU  can  be  found 
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on  the  mainland.  Nearly  every  State  In  which  great  cities 
are  located  deny  stich  urban  populations  their  proportionate 
representation  In  the  State  legislatures. 

The  National  Government,  of  course,  bases  senatorial  rei>- 
resentatlon  on  8t«t«  sovereignty  rather  than  population. 
Whether  Hawaii  could  use  such  precedents  as  Justification  for 
reapportioning  the  house  of  representatives  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  the  island  of  Oahu  the  majority  membership 
Its  population  warrants,  while  leaving  the  membership  of  the 
senate  distributed  between  the  counties  as  at  present.  Is  an 
open  question.  As  a  fair  compromise,  in  view  of  the  senti- 
ments of  both  the  urban  and  rural  populations.  I  believe  it 
can  be  upheld.  Such  a  compromise  would  obtain  reappor- 
tionment now  and  Rive  Oahu  at  least  a  majority  in  one  house. 
If  coupled  with  redistrlcting.  the  newly  consUtuted  legislature 
would  represent  a  better  cross  section  of  our  community 
than  at  present. 

In.sistence  on  reapportionment  of  both  houses  in  accord- 
ance with  population  would  mean  that  no  legislation  of  this 
type  would  be  accomplished  for  some  time. 

As  part  of  the  compromise  between  the  Interests  of  the 
urban  and  the  rural  areas.  It  has  been  rather  generally  agreed 
that,  rather  than  decrease  rural  representation  in  the  house 
In  order  to  give  Oahu  its  larger  memborshlp.  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  house  should  be  increased  and  the  additional 
number  be  added  to  Oahu's  present  representation.  Twelve 
additional  representatives  would  bring  Oahu's  total  up  to 
24.  uhjle  leaving  the  3  outside  counties  with  the  same  num- 
ber— 18 — distributed  as  at  present.  The  larger  body  would 
appear  to  be  desirable  for  many  reasons,  and  Hawaii's  nearly 
thieofold  increase  in  population  since  the  leglslatiu"e  was  in- 
augurated certainly  deser\'e3  an  increase  in  popular  repre- 
eentation  in  the  lower  house. 

The  premises  I  have  accepted  as  guides  in  this  question  are 
as  follows: 

First.  That  redistrlcting  is  a  necessary  part  of  reappor- 
tionment. 
^^  Second.  That  the  senate  shall  be  distributed  among  smaller 
elect 'en  districts,  but  shall  not  be  increased  in  numbers,  nor 
reapportioned  between  counties. 

Third.  That  the  house  shall  be  increased  from  30  to  42 
members,  and  the  entire  increase  allotted  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu,  comprising  the  Island  of  Oahu. 

Fourth.  That  smaller  representative  election  districts  shall 

be  established. 

PJth.  That  the  basis  for  redistrlcting  and  reapportion- 
ment shall  be  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  any  designated 
preceding  election,  as  preferable  to  population  figures:  and 
that  new  election  districts  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
equal  voting  strength,  taking  into  account  the  necessity  of 
usins  present  precinct  boundaries  in  establishing  such  dis- 
tricts. 

Sixth.  That  In  addition  to  equal  representation  due  con- 
sideration be  given  to  natural  geographical  and  historical 
factors  in  setting  up  new  districts,  and  that  adjacent  pre- 
cincts   of    homogeneous    character    be    grouped    together 

wherever  possible. 

I  have  therefore  Introduced  the  four  alternative  measures 
that  provide  solutions  of  our  problem,  in  the  assurance  that 
In  doing  so  I  am  following  out  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  my  constituents,  and  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
Will  be  able  to  approve  of  one  of  these  measures  during 
the  present  session. 

The  first  of  these  hills.  H.  R.  9186.  carries  out  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Hawaiian  Senate.  It  is  similar  to  the 
previous  bill  I  Introdticed  on  this  subject,  but  has  been 
corrected  to  Incorporate  a  number  of  changes  and  minor 
amendments  that  appear  to  be  necessary  to  the  original 
plan.  It  provides  that  the  distribution  of  the  senate  as 
between  the  four  countl»  shall  remain  as  at  present,  but 
creates  seven  senatorial  election  districts  from  which  two 
■enators  will  be  elected  at  large,  one  every  2  shears,  and  one 


district  electing  one  senator  every  4  years.  It  leaves  the 
number  of  representatives  from  the  outside  counties  the 
same,  but  establishes  smaller  representative  election  districts. 
each '  electing  two  representatives  at  large  every  2  years. 
For  Oahu  the  number  of  representatives  Is  increased  from  12 
to  24.  and  six  representativ<«  election  districts,  each  electing  4 
representatives  at  large,  are  established.  The  following  table 
lists  the  precincts  that  would  comprise  the  proposed  election 
districts,  together  with  the  votes  cast  by  th^m  at  the  last 
general  election. 

Tablk  1. — To  AccoMPANT  H    R.  8188 

Reapp<yrticnmcr.t  of  the  Legislature  of  Hatcaii 

(Based  on  tlie  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  general  election. 

Nov.   8.    1938) 
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Kahnln  and  Kislanlu  Are.. 

Kat.aiiiki  anil  'Mh  .\ve 

Olu  and  mh  .\vr         

Campbell  and  (Jeorife  Are.. 

Waialae  and  Palolo  Ave 

K  amende  Park 

Wilder  and  Karring  3U 

Kuhiu  School 

Kuhii,  Park  

John  Kna  and  Kalakaoa 

Wanlniin ton  School   

O'lvemnciit  Siir^ry     

Wilder  an<l  ininabou  Sta — 

Maiioa  Park   

Kee'\iimiikii  °t 

Stevenson  School __ 

Linoiilii  Srikuol    

War<l  and  Kswaiahao  8ts 

Poltukama  Sctiuol      

KuiK  and  i'unchtwwl 

Ro>al  School    .  

run  and  Vinerard  8U.... 
do. 


Mareilan  and  lolanl  8ts 

Thomas  Square 

I'uo«  ama  St 

Lu«1tana  St 

Nuuanu  and  Judd  8ta 

Kuakini  St. 

Banyan  tree 

Vineywd ewa Nu.  Stream.. 
Vineyard    (WaikUi)    Nu. 
Btrvam. 

Aala  Park 

Liliha  and  School  SU 

Palama  OyTTinJislum 

Kalihi  Waena  School 

Fernandei  Park 

Kslfhl  and  AkInaSts 

Pun  hale  School .. 

Kalilii  Hospital 

Kalihi  I*um[Mnx  Btation 

Houfht&ilini;  .Stroet 

School  and  LaaakllaSts 

WvUieSt 

OiilK-kand  Kins  8ta 

Koolaupoko  Courthouse 

Waiahile  School     

Uauula  Courthouse 

Kahuku  School 

Walalua  Courthou^ 

Walanae  Coiirth')U3e 

Wahwwa  Pavilion 

E»a  Sch'X'l  

Ahrens  School 

Ewa  Courtboaae 

Kalixiloa  Si'hool 

Nanakuli  Park  

Waimanalo  and  Eailua  Rd 


9S0 
837 
092 
052 
8.M 
716 
667 
878 
740 
733 
7W 
907 
937 
681 
640 
990 
646 
601 
7d0 
759 
TM 
£70 
630 
M7 
424 
679 
415 

fise 

481 
IM 

810 
1,020 
ft49 
bg2 
840 
741 
930 

747 
679 
808 
494 

1,021 
004 
087 
28 
942 
644 
880 
067 
0»4 
652 
MS 
XI 
6S7 

1,007 
S4S 

i.2n 
4as 

847 
1.042 
3S3 
2S0 
645 


14.303 


Slh,  3. . 


U,9S« 


7.42Q 


0,882 


8th.  4. 


9th.  4. 


0,551 


0th.  3 


lioie 


7.408 


7.047 


IOtli.4. 


11th.  4. 


13th.  4. 


7th.  J.. 


7,860 


lSth.4. 


KAUAI   OOUItTT 


1 

2 

S 

4 
6 

0 
7 
8 
• 

10 

11 


Nllhim 

Kekaha..-. 
Walmea.  .. 
Mskiwell.. 

Elwlo 

Koloa 

Llhue 

Kapaa 

Anahiila... 

Kilaiiea 

Uanalel.... 


63 
409 

541 
400 

i.ain 

603 

1.4S4 

1.067 

149 

1« 


•,**» 


stb,  a. 


1,239 


s,  too 


14th,  X 


15U1.X 


As  an  alternative  to  the  above  plan.  I  have  introduced 
H.  R.  9187.  which,  while  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
preceding  bill,  carries  out  redistricUng  to  Its  logical  conclu- 
sion Ijy  providing  single  senatorial  and  njpresentative  election 
districts  throughout  the  Territory.  This  plan  would  greatly 
simplify  campaigns  and  elections.  Candidates  would  be 
selected  for  office  from  their  own  Immediate  neighborhoods, 
and  could  carry  on  their  campaigns  with  a  minimimi  of 
expense.  A  better  cross  section  of  the  electorate  would  be 
elected  to  office.  Sections  and  groups  of  our  people  unable 
at  present  to  obtain  representation  would  be  assured  of  the 
opportunity  of  electing  one  of  their  own  neighbors  to  the 
legislature.  The  smallness  of  the  election  districts  and  the 
cohesiveness  of  our  community  life  precludes  the  possibility 
of  creating  any  real  conflict  of  interest  between  representa- 
tives of  the  different  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  minority 
groups  would  be  assured  of  at  least  minority  representation 
whenever  they  can  cast  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  any  of  these 
individual  districts. 

The  table  below  lists  the  precincts  that  would  comprise 
these  districts.  Until  the  legislature  can  establish  new 
boundaries  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  jircsent  precincts 
in  making  up  the  new  districts,  as  the  only  units  concerning 
Which  figures  as  to  the  number  of  votes  cast  are  available. 
This  leads  to  some  disparity  between  districts,  but  In  most 
cases  the  smaller  districts  are  in  rapidly  growing  areas.  No 
mathematically  correct  division  Is  possible.  The  discrepan- 
cies can  be  ironed  out  by  the  legislature  under  its  general 
authority,  and  the  bill  requires  that  this  be  done  iKfore 

July  1,  1941. 

Table  II. — To  AccxJMPairr  H.  B.  9187 
Beapportionmcnt  of  the  LegUlature  of  UavnH 

(Based  on  the  total  numbrr  of  votm  cost  at  the  general  eliictlon, 

Nov.  8.  1038) 

HAWAH    OOUITTT 


Present 
(lection 
dtetricts 
and  j)n>- 

cinet 
Dumbcrs 


tnct 
1 


Prt- 
dna 
1 
3 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
3U 
21 
33 
23 
M 
2S 

as 

27 

38 

» 

1 

3 

1 

4 

A 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

u 


PolUnx  places 


Kalapana 

Opihikao 

Ka(>obo 

Palioa  ..— ..- 

Keakt^alanl    

Mountain  View 

Olaa  

Waiakea  Waena .— — 

Keaukaba ... 

Waiaki-a  Kal — 

W  aiakoa  Homesteads 

Kapiolani 

VJla  Franca 

Hilo  Ci-nter 

HiJo  Armory 

l*iU»onua — 

Puneo 

W  ainaku 

Papalkou — 

Pcp«>keo — — — 

Houoinu 

Ilonoliina 

Manowaiopae 

PaauUo -— 

Kalopa .-- 

Paaubau 

Honukaa 

Kukuihacle 

Waipio 

Makapala  School — 

Kohala  lli«h  Bchool 

Kaauhuhu  ^hool 

Waimea  Courthouse 

Kawaibae  Sdiool — 

Puuanahulu  School 

Kalaoa  Schfjol   

Kailua  Courthouse 

Keaiuhou  School 

Napoopoo  School 

Hookcna  School 

Ala-E  School 

MUolii  School 

Waiohlnu  Courthouse... 

Pabala  School 


Total 
num- 
ber at 
votes 
cast 


04 

60 

80 

105 

no 

220 

&au 

419 
MM 
481 
479 
626 
020 
423 
674 
800 
4.W 

2ue 

M5 
198 
605 
150 
490 
264 
119 
HJi 
609 
140 
60 
327 
eie 

114 

356 

48 

43 

88 

242 

406 

431 

233 

79 

83 

407 

fioe 


Votss 

cast  in 
new 
iena- 
torial 
dis- 
tricts 


Number 
of  sena- 
torial 
dlsUiot 


Vot«s 

caHln 
new 

repr»- 

senta- 
tivo 
dls- 

tricta 


Num- 
l)er  of 
re  pro- 
tenta- 
tive 
dis- 
trict 


a.  133 


1,417 


9,427 


4.007 


1st. 


ad 


9d. 


4th. 


1,240 

i.'sss 

i,676 

"ino 


1.838 


X174 


1^. 


'm 
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MAHT  couirrr 
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Ii 


Prewtit 
•Ivciloa 
dfotrtaSa 
w>d  pr*> 

clnrt 
sum  ban 

PolllDC  pb.rfla 

ToUd 
Dum- 
hCT(rf 

vote* 
out 

Vote* 
east  in 

new 
trn»- 
toruU 

dis- 
trictj 

Number 
of  sen*- 

toriAl 
district 

Vote* 

cmst  \a 

new 

repr*- 

aerit*- 
tlva 
dis- 
tricts 

ber  of 
repr»- 
sent*- 

tiT« 

dis- 
trict 

JMf 

Mrf 
3 

IS 
It 
» 
II 

B 

25 

MakkWM 

Haflia          ,  , 

3V3 

»1 
113 
37 
330 
43 
63 
S3 
SU7 
117 
456 
7W 
1% 
US 
440 
755 
77 
165 
620 
513 
33» 
37 
471 
150 
4W 
416 
51 
33 
IBS 
403 
30« 
»4 
343 



_.- 



PmM 

K4MM9    -       .•..—•■..-—.. 

NttUka — 

liana 

— 





14      kll'mhulu ^ 

35      ki»U5">       — 

sr,      (  !ij|>«laku« 

T      Ko.kra         

Ii         •ii.r...  1..  UvlIU 



1.740 

• 

i: 

U 

1  ■ '  A  »'r  f*  t'^ 

l»ia        ._.~ 

kt-nhwi    ~ 

HaiMihitku 

3,4M 

5th._.. 

1.728 

10 

V>l,h..liit 

2S 

10 
11 

1 

3 

3 
4 
S 

Kihfl                                  ... 

1.617 

U 

\\  Aikapu 

Wwluku                         

1 

Plihftna                      ...... 

W  »Jh«-r                     .... 

K»l>«kulo« 

I.IM)*!         

HoriiikAhiift 

S.380 

eth 

1.763 

IS 

Mgla 

kam    W  School 

Ol..w»iu   



1.5S6 

13 

39 

Unlaw*                

ID 
SI 
S3 
S3 

St 

1  liUlHje   ..„...„....._.. 

Ksuniik.ikai 

UiviW-hua  

M  iunali « 

K^&iaupap* ... 





1836 

7th 

1.230 

14 

crrr  awd  cottntt  or  honolttlu 


38 

1 
S 
I 
4 

S 

7 

• 

» 

2V 
10 

11 

14 
l.S 

1« 

36 
13 
13 
IS 
10 
17 
23 
34 

35 ; 

23  ! 

r 

38 
30 
31 
27 
SS 
36 
21 
ti 
Xi 
34 
16 
17 
S3 
18 
10 
SO 
13 
IS 
IS 
10 

11 

3 
0 

7 

• 


WtipoM^Alo       Mid        K*i1iia 

545 

653 

343 

963 

457 

1.007 

1.371 

345 

4V5 

847 

2S0 

1.043 

353 

eo4 

667 

n 

604 

604 

1.031 

M4 

fuan 

»43 

MO 
0-J6 

747 
741 

670 

508 
W7 

5>a 

540 
616 
1.030 
67V 
415 
S«M 
4Jtl 
704 
S70 
364 
630 

_ 

K>>a.ts 
Koolaupoko  rourthouse 

Hitiiula  (^otinhoiu8    

Kahuku  School           

zan 

15 

\%  .tialUA  Courthuuse     

I^Ahijftva  Paviliun 

X378 

16 

\VAian»«  CourthuuM 

— 

Ahn'D*  School  ..._    ... 

Nanakiih  Vvk 

KwK  i''oiirth«»uj0 



l.«B7 

17 

7.860 

8th 

1.304 

18 

Kalihl  anil  \kina8tl  . 

Puuliale  School 

Kalitii  lii«i  ital 

(iulick  and  k.int  St* 

1.M3 

1* 

K.tliht  U  M>na  Scbuui    . 

f>rnanilt»i  Park           - 



1.715 

30 

lltiuilhtajlUlK  St          .   .     

ScttiNil  an>J  LanakilaStS 

1.530 

31 

Kalihl  iKimp  stalioo 

H.<ui.v«o  Trw 

Vineyard    iWukiii)    Nuu- 

•nu  stn>*ai. 
Aala  Park 

7.030 

»lh 

1,7W 

23 

1.673 

23 

Vineyaril    (Ewa)    Nuuanu 

stream. 
I.ilihaan.1  Schol  3U 

WyllieSt   

KuaklniSt 

Nuuanu  an<l  Judd  Sts 

PuowainaSt _ 

loiAilAuaSt . . 



"um 
"tim 

1.836 

34 

"7.'435" 

ioth"" 

38 

>"ori  and  \  ln*y«rd  Sta. 

d» 

.... ....!..      ..... 

Macellan  and  loiaal  Av«... 
Stevenson  SchotJ 



X173 

27 

Lincoln  SctMtol 

Thoin»«  Square    .   

Want  anil  rTawalkhAn  flta 

...          -. 



"un» 

jj 

P^thukaintt  S«*titiol 

434 

64fi 

Kinc  autl  l*unchhowt  Sta. .. 

Govprtinient  nurmfy 

W  (Itler  an<l  Punahou  StS 



1.S91 

20 

60.1 
750 
640 
000 

mt 

681 

Kt>eauiuoku  St    .     ..   

John  Ena  and  KalakAoa 

Kapio'anl  Pirk 

Kuiii.   Park           

7.800 

lllh-_. 

1008 

"i.o6' 

"i.S77 

30 
31 

*  *•"•     ■ ' * 

S3 

W  ildi  r  aud  Farrinf.  Sta. 

Kuhw  ScIkmI 

007  ' 

037 

1 

lui 

33 

J 


Reapportionment  of  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii — Continued 
CTTT  km  cotnrrr  or  HONOttn-u— continued 


present 
elect  ir.n 
distrirU 
and  ',)re- 

clnct 
Dumbers 

Polltns  place* 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
votes 

CMt 

Vote* 
cast  In 

new 
lena- 
torial 

dis- 
Uicta 

Number 

of  sena 

tohal 

diatrict 

Vote* 

cAst  in 

iiew 

repre- 

9ent»- 

tive 

dis- 

tricU 

Num. 
h«rof 
repre- 

wnta- 

tlT« 

dis- 
Uict 

tria 

t 

Pre- 
cinct 
6 
14 

ao 

31 

33 
& 

34 
3 
4 
1 

20 

Kamarele  Park 

Manoa  Park       

Kaimuki  anil  9th  Area 

oiu  an.l  «lh  Sta                

('ampf*ll  anil  Oeonte  Sta... 

Allhjianl  School       

Waiaiaewi.t  Paiolo  Are 

U'aialaeand  l(Hh  .Ave 

Kaiinuki  Park  . 

Waialao  an<l  Wilmna  Roads. 
Kahalaand  Kealaolu  Ave... 

700 
760 
667 
67« 
740 
853 

m 

SS7 
653 
650 
716 

6.339 

12th.... 

1.478 

34 





1.W3 

"isM 

35 

M 



i.4M 

37 

6.734      13th    .. 

1.666 

38 

KACAI 

COtTWTT 

6 

I 

Niihau  „ 

K  ekaha. 

Waimea 

\f  ak-au-oH 

55 
«99 

Ml 
460 

1.0)2 
603 
1.484 
1,067 
143 
163 
253 







1,555 

39 

5  1    l<Mi>.>l» 

Koloa    

3.238 

14th_.. 

1.684 
1.484 

40 

Uhue 

ITarhaa 

41 

9'  Anahola 

10       V'ilaiiMt 



11 

llaoalei 

"i.'m 

ijth  ... 

I.Q3S 

43 

Anticipating  that  the  actual  establishment  of  election  dis- 
tricu  might  be  considered  more  properly  a  subject  of  local 
legislation,  even  though  the  plans  I  have  proposed  are  based 
on  recominendations  of  the  Hawaiian  Senate.  I  have  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  9188.  This  bill  amends  the  present  provisions  of 
the  organic  act  by  requiring  the  legislature  to  reapportion  the 
membership  of  the  house  not  later  than  July  1. 1941.  and  every 
10  years  thereafter,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  votes  cast 
rather  than  en  the  basis  of  the  population  who  are  citizens 
Of  the  Territory.  Under  this  bill  the  legislature  may  alter  the 
boundaries  of  both  the  senatorial  and  representative  districts; 
reapportion  the  house  between  the  counties;  and  increase  the 
membership  of  the  house  up  to  a  total  of  not  more  than  42. 
The  blU  does  not  permit  the  legislature  to  reapportion  the 
senate  between  the  several  counties.  In  other  words,  my 
third  alternative  is  permissive  legislation,  granting  authority 
to  the  legislature  to  put  Into  effect  the  plan  outlined  in  the 

two  preceding  bills.  Because  our  biennial  session  takes  pUce 
next  year,  the  new  program  could  not  apply  before  the  elec- 
tions of  1942.  which  Is  an  objectionable  feature  of  the  bill  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  urgency  of  reapportionment.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  bill  herewith  for  ready  reference. 

A  bin  (H.  R.  9188)  to  amend  the  Hawaiian  organic  act  ao  aa  to 
proTide  for  reapportionment  of  the  membership  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  tne  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
and  authorizing  the  legislature  to  alter  senatorial  districts 
Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  section  55  of  the  Hawaiian  organic  act 
be  amended  by  substituting  for  that  portion  thereof  reading: 

'The  legislature,  at  ita  flrst  regular  session  after  the  census 
enumeration  shall  be  ascertained,  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after, shall  reapportion  the  membership  in  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  among  the  senatorial  and  representative  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  the  population  in  each  of  said  districts  who 
are  citizens  of  the  Territory;"  the  following: 

"The  legislature,  not  later  than  July  1.  1941.  and  every  10  years 
thereafter,  shall  reapportion  the  membership  In  the  hotise  of  rep- 
resentatives among  the  several  counties  and  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolxilu  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  registered  voters 
voting  at  the  last  prt>ceding  general  election  and  In  making  such 
reapportionment  it  may  change  the  boundaries  of  represtntailve 
districts,  may  Increase  the  number  of  representatives  to  a  total  of 
not  more  than  42.  and  may  provide  for  the  number  of  representa- 
tives to  be  elected  from  representative  districts;". 

See.  2.  The  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  may  alter  the 
boundaries  of  senatorial  districts  within  counties  or  within  the 
city  and  cotinty  of  Honolulu  and  may  change  the  number  of  sen- 
ators to  b«  elected  from  such  districts;    provided,  however,  that 
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tbs  total  number  of  senators  elected  from  each  of  the  covintles 
and  from  the  city  and  county  shall  not  be  Changed. 

Sbc.  3.  In  the  event  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
falls  to  reapponion  the  membership  of  the  houM  of  representatives 
th«re<rf  as  required  by  the  terms  of  the  Hawaiian  organic  act  as 
amended  by  this  act.  the  representatives  to  be  elected  thereafter  to 
■erve  In  said  legislat\ire  shall  be  elected  at  large  by  the  voters  of 
the  entire  Territory  and  without  regard  to  dlstrlcU  (In  case  of  an 
election  at  large  and  for  the  purpose  of  eligibility  of  candidates  at 
such  election  the  entire  Territory  shall  be  considered  as  one  rep- 
resentative district)  until  such  time  as  the  legislature  reappor- 
tions the  membtrship  of  said  house  of  representaUves  upon  tbe 
basis  required  by  aaid  organic  act. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  ahaU  take  eOect  from  and  after  the  date  of  Its 
approval. 

Finally,  as  a  modification  of  the  above  measure.  I  have 
introduced  House  bill  9189.     This  latter  bill  simply  amends 
the  Organic  Act  by  granting  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii  full 
authority  over  its  own  composition  and  apportionment.    It 
places  the  responsibility  upon  the  legislature,  where  it  prop- 
erly belongs,  to  provide  for  equitable  representation  between 
all  sections  of  the  Territory  and  all  classes  and  groups  of 
the  electorate.    This  proposal  should  meet  the  objections  of 
those  who  contend  that  the  senate  as  well  as  the  house 
should  be  reapportioned,  as  It  gives  them  the  opportunity  of 
lu-ging  their  point  before  the  legislature.    The  principle  of 
home  rule,  of  granting  to  each  community  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  local  self-government,  should  be  in  favor  of 
this  last  alternative.     There  is  no  particular  reason  why  the 
Organic  Act  should  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  legis- 
lature should  be  reapportioned.    In  fact,  the  method  laid 
down  40  years  ago  would  today  make  for  greater  confusion 
and  less  equitable  representation  than  ever.     After  outlining 
the    original    basis    for    legislative    representation    Congress 
might  well  leave  future  changes  to  Hawaii.    The  matter  can 
safely  be  left  to  the  legislature  Itself  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions without   further  necessity  for  congressional  action. 
Our  legislative  record  merits  such  confidence,  and  the  veto 
power  is  a  sufficient  brake  on  any  ill-considered  legislation. 
Although  the  legislature  will  be  unable  to  effect  any  changes 
before  its  next  session,  to  become  operative  in  1942,  yet  the 
problem  by  this  bill  becomes  one  to  be  discussed  and  solved 
by  those  most  concerned,  familiar  with  all  the  phases  of 
the  question,  and  competent  to  find  a  solution  that  will  be 
on  the  whole  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  Territory.    For 
convenience  I  include  herein  a  copy  of  this  last  bill. 
A  bill  (H.  R   9189)   to  provide  for  fixing  the  number  of  members 

and  reapportlciunent  of  membership  in  the  Legislature  of  the 

Territory   of  Hawaii  by   the   leglslatttre 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  so  much  of  section  S5  of  the  Hawaiian 
Organic  Act  as  reads  as  foUows:  "Legislature,  at  Its  first  regular 
■ession  after  the  census  enumeration  shall  be  ascertained,  and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  shall  reapportion  the  membership  in  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  among  tlie  senatorial  and  rep- 
rcaentatlvc  districts  ou  the  basis  ol  the  population  In  each  of  said 
districts  who  are  citizens  of  the  Territory;  but  the"  la  repealed. 

Bbc.  a.  Section  30  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sk.  30.  The  senate  Bhall  be  composed  of  15  members,  or  such 
other  number  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  legislature  by  law,  who  shaU 
hold  office  for  4  years." 

8«c.  3.  Section  35  of  such  act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

Swc.  35.  The  house  of  representatives  sbaU  be  composed  of  30 
members,  or  such  other  number  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  legislature 
by  law,  elected,  except  ss  herein  provided,  every  second  year." 


plete  and  thorough  Investigation  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
German  Foreign  OfiSce  of  the  alleged  Polish  documents.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  German  Foreign  Office  should 
fabricate  or  forge  documents,  as  it  is  certainly  in  the  interest 
of  the  German  Government  to  maintain  peaceful  relations 
with  us. 

Congresb  has  no  power  to  recall  or  dismiss  any  official  In 
our  Foreign  Service.  It  may  inve5tigat.i  the  jonduct  of  any 
such  public  officials  or  any  Intemperate  or  Inflammatory 
speeches  or  statements  made  by  them  that  might  involve  us 
in  foreign  entanglements  or  wars.  The  Congress  may  cen- 
sure such  diplomats  or  lay  down  rules  for  their  guidance, 
but  cannot  force  them  to  resign. 

If  upon  investigation  the  facts  warrant  impeachment  of 
any  American  Amt>assador  or  Minister,  or  even  of  the  Presi- 
dent, for  making  secret  commitments  that  might  Jeopardize 
our  neutrality  and  involve  us  in  war,  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  initiate  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. 

With  this  purpose  in  view  I  have  introduced  a  House  reso- 
lution, and  shall  endeavor  to  secure  its  early  consideration 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  to  which  it  has  been  referred. 
I  appeal  to  all  American  citizens  interested  In  preserving 
American  neutrality  to  write  their  Representatives  to  sup- 
port the  following  resolution: 

House  Resolution  450,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third  session 
(In  the  House  of  Representatives  April  1,  1940:  Mr.  Pish  submitted 
the  foUowing  resolution;  wiiich  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules) 

EESOLXJTION 

Aesolfed.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
hereby  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  Members  of  the 
House,  three  from  the  majority  party  and  two  from  the  minority. 
to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  correspondence  conUlned 
in  the  German  White  Book,  with  particular  reference  to  statements 
aUeged  to  have  been  made  by  Ambassadors  Bullitt  and  Kennedy, 
endangering  the  peace,  safety.  Interest,  and  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  and  in  violation  of  official  duty,  the  laws  of  our  country,  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  the  practice  In  our  Diplomatic  Service, 
and  the  regulations  established  by  the  State  Department,  and  report 
back  to  the  House  within  30  dajrs. 


Resolation  Providing  for  the  Appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the  German 
White  Book  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  2, 1940 
Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  fairness  to  President  Roose- 
velt and  our  Ambassadors  In  Europe,  there  should  be  a  com- 


Major  Problems  of  Social  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  2  (Icflrwtoftue  day  of  Monday,  March  4).  1940 


ADDRKSS    BY    PAtJL    V.    McNtTTT    BEPORK    NATIONAL    INDUS- 
TRIAL CONFERENCE  BOARD 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
deUvered  by  Hon,  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator, before  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  at 
New  York  City  on  March  28,  1940.  on  the  subject  Major 
Problems  of  Social  Security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Our  6  years*  experience  with  social  security  hss  disclosed  two 
major  problems  which  I  should  like  to  discuss  this  evening.  Oi^ 
has  to  do  with  the  public-assistance  program  and  the  other  wlUi 
the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  program.  It  may  be  well  to 
remind  you  of  the  ttieory  of  the  two  aspecU  of  o\ir  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  aged.  

The  old-age-insurance  plan  provides  only  for  those  workers  in 
covered  Indvistrles  who  qualify  for  benefits  by  reason  of  the  contri- 
butions which  they  and  their  employers  iisve  made.  The  public- 
assistance  plan  provides  grants  for  tlve  States  on  a  matching  bsrts 
for  distribution  to  the  needy  aged  of  the  State.  The  first  plan  Is  m 
theory  an  Insurance  device.  The  second,  a  pension  scheme  lor 
those  with  insufficient  Income.  It  is  In  this  connection  that  we 
liave  the  so-caUcd  "means"  test.     In  connection  with  this  program 
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of  publJc  A^lat^nre.  the  problem  which  hju  harried  us  from  the 
b«T>nntnK  ta  the  wide  v»rl«tlcn  In  benefit  jwyinenU  among  the 
Btiite*  kome  paying  relatively  getjerouiriy;  otbera.  amounta  utterly 
in«de<iu«ie  on  any  standard  of  Uvlng.  however  low.  The  problem 
in  c  imcction  with  the  in»urance  plan  la  the  limited  coverage,  many 
miJliotia  of  wB«e  earner*  being  excluded  under  the  present  law 

There  U  tcday  an  unwarranted  and  cruel  disparity  between  the 
aiwutance  paymcnu  to  aged  needy  individuals.  I  want  the  Ameri- 
can pt<jple  to  be  keenly  aware  of  the  situation,  and  I  feel  that  public 
opinion  will  force  a  decent  level  of  payments  to  be  made  regardless 
of  State  line*. 

HegarxUena  of  any  abstract  theory.  1  can  find  no  Jtutlflable  basis 
for  uny  law  which  resulU  in  a  "dime  a  day"  Federal  pension  to 
citizens  who  live  in  certain  State*,  and  Federal  benefits  of  $20  per 
month  to  other  United  SUtes  rltlzena  who  happen  to  live  In  more 
pr<>«percu8  States      They  are  all  American  citizens. 

Unless  this  present  gross  injustice  to  so  many  of  our  aged  cltl- 
ren-s  is  corrected,  we  may  anticipate  Increasing  pressure  for  pen- 
sUiis  entirely  on  a  Federal  basis,  and  abanclonmont  of  the  present 
Federal-State  plan  of  public  aasUlance.  ThU  pressure  would  seem 
to  me  justifiable  and  right  If  such  change  In  system  Is  the  only 
possibility  of  securing  a  ciecent.  imiveraal  level  for  public-assistance 
pa  \  menu  to  the  aged  Theory  must  yield  to  fact.  This  situation 
must  be  corrected. 

The  existing  Stste  pen.'lon  systems  have  been  greatly  expanded, 
and  m  many  States  originated  In  the  system  of  Federal  granta-ln- 
ald  set  up  In  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  believe  It  may  be  said  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  States  are  at  present  financing  these 
public -assistance  payments  to  the  extent  of  their  several  abilities, 
und  that  the  great  disparity  In  payments  from  State  to  Stale  la 
bet^-nuse  of  the  variance  In  the  financial  abilities  of   these  States. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  present  grant-in-aid  program  Is  to 
pei»aliz«  the  aged  in  a  State  by  cutting  down  the  Federal  funds 
given  the  Slate  for  assistance  so  that  they  will  not  exceed  the  funds 
the  State  Is  able  to  raise  for  this  purpose. 

It  would  seem  manifest  that  the  existing  grant-in-aid  system 
should  be  raodlfled  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  grant  should 
necesMurlly  t>e  limited  to  match  the  funds  the  State  can  raise. 
There  should  bt  more  liberal  Federal  participation,  particularly  In 
Btatea  where  financial  limitations  have  restUted  in  pitifully  jxMDr 
pensions  It  seems  to  me  unjustifiable  that  any  aged  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  must  look  to  a  pension  for  his  support 
fchould  be  given  only  a  $5  cr  $10  per  month  pension. 

The  basis  of  Federal  granls-in-ald.  In  my  Judgment,  could  well 
be  changed  to  put  a  floor  under  the  amount  of  pension  which  will 
be  paid  a  person,  regardless  of  the  Slate  in  which  he  lives.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  change  in  the  present  sjrstem  to  accom- 
plish this  IS  not  only  desirable,  but  Is  a  change  demanded  by  simple 
Justice. 

There  have  t)een  several  concrete  suggestions  made  for  changes 
which  would  remedy  this  condition  In  varj-lng  degrees  and  at 
varying  Increases  in  cost  to  the  Federal  Ocvernment — ranging  from 
some  ten  million  dollars  annually  to  between  two  and  three  hundred 
million  dollars  annually.  I.  for  one.  favor  the  larger  expenditure 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  assimied — and.  I  believe,  has  prop- 
erly assumed — responsibility  toward  lis  citizens  of  relieving  them 
of  the  blight  of  dependency  in  their  declining  years.  I  feel  that 
this  responsibility  Is  owed  to  all  citizens  without  regard  to  the 
particular  locality  of  their  reeldence.  The  present  system  can  and 
should  t>e  so  modified  as  to  result  In  both  an  equitable  and  adequate 
discharge  of  this  obligation. 

The  principal  problem  in  connection  with  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  Is  that  of  extending  coverage.  A  long  step  could  be 
taken  toward  wider  coverage  by  the  Inclusion  of  the  millions  of 
self-employed  persons  In  the  country  In  considering  extension 
of  coverage  to  self -employment,  we  should  bear  In  mind  that  In 
our  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  system — 

( 1 )  benefits  are  based  on  wages: 

(2)  employee  (and  emplo>-er)  contributions  are  measured  by 
these  wages:  and 

(3)  employers  report  these  wages. 

It  could  be  said  that  the  general  phllosophv  of  the  system  Is  that 
m  persons  contributions  are  based  on  his  wages,  and  are  used  to- 
ward purchasing  protection  against  his  wage  loss  In  the  event  uf 
his  death  or  old  age.  So  the  relation  of  benefits  based  on  wages 
and  contributions  measured  by  wages  Is  a  basic  Idea  of  contribu- 
tory social  Insurance.  We  could,  of  course,  substitute  "remunera- 
tion from  gainful  employment"  for  "wage"  and  the  effect  would  be 
to  better  carry  out.  rather  than  thwart  this  general  philosophy. 
The  restriction  to  "wages"  In  the  present  law  was  made  for  prac- 
tical reaaoDfl  only. 

It  should  t)e  noted  that  while  there  Is  a  phUosophlcal  connection 
entailed  In  the  Idea  of  purchasing  protection,  there  la  nothing  like 
an  actuarial  relationship  between  a  person's  contributions  and  the 
value  of  his  protection.  In  the  case  of  those  now  old.  the  actuarial 
value  of  the  annuity  may  be  20  times  the  contribution. 

^^•hat  U  to  be  charged  the  self-employed  ta  accordingly  rather 
the  pracucal  financial  problem  and  the  problem  of  what  he  should 
pay  as  compared  to  an  employee  with  similar  income.  We  seem  to 
ha\-e  practVrml  limits  to  the  latter  factor 

(a)  He  ahoiUd  have  no  more  favorable  treatment  than  an  em- 
ployee. 

(b)  If  he  has  less  favorable  rates  of  contribution,  we  must  stand 
rwidy  to  Jurlify  them,  and 


(CI  It  would  appear  ImpoMlble  to  Justify  a  rate  In  excess  of  the 
commercial   premium  cost  of  similar  protection 

Besides  the  psychological  value  of  purchased  protection,  con- 
nected with  the  employee  contribution,  the  employee  and  the  em- 
ployer contributions  will  for  a  number  of  years  support  total  benefit 
coeta.  If  we  are  to  extend  coverage  to  case*  where  there  will  be 
no  employer  contributions,  one  of  the  problems  Is  to  determine 
upon  a  sutjstltute  for  the  employer  contribuiion.  and  Justify  thi» 
substitute. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  general  Ju.«!llficatlon  for  the 
special  l)eneflts  for  "wage  earners"  has  been  that  "the  employer 
and  employee  are  footing  the  entire  bill  "  This  was  the  general 
principle  of  the  original  act  It  Is  now  rather  generally  admitted 
that  a  Oovemment  sul)sldy  will  be  necessary  How  much  the 
amount  of  such  subsidy  Is  affected  by  the  rt'ccnt  amendment*  is 
uncertain  At  any  rate,  the  philosophy  has  to  be  modified  as  It  Is 
not  a  self-contained  "employer  and  employee'  wholly  financed 
system.  The  philosophy  will  be  more  accurate  if  we  say;  This 
ta  a  system  In  which  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  U  borne  by  direct 
contributions  from  those  gainfully  employed  The  remainder  of 
the  cost  ta  from  an  excise  tax  on  employers  and  from  general  taxes. 
These  latter  contributions  are  Justified  because  ail  gatnfiUly  em- 
ployed and  their  dependents  are  protected. 

It  is.  of  course,  cf  basic  Importance  If  we  are  to  nave  a  t)eneat 
system  based  on  wages  or  remuneration  for  gainful  employment, 
that  we  should  have  reasonable  and  accurate  evidence  as  to  the 
wages.  When  the  reporting  of  wages  is  by  the  employer  his  self- 
interest  plus  the  self-interest  of  the  employee  creates  a  situation 
where  the  tendency  is  for  an  accurate  report  The  employer  has 
records,  and  these  records  are  subject  to  checking. 

When  we  extend  the  system  tieyond  cases  where  there  Is  an 
employer  to  report  and  Include  cases  where  the  person  who  ;s 
to  receive  the  benefit  ta  the  one  who  makes  the  contribution  and 
makes  the  rejxirt.  it  must  be  recognized  that  three  types  of  situa- 
tions tend  to  incorrect  reports. 

(a)  The  reporter's  failure  to  keep  books; 

(b)  The  temptation  In  some  instances  to  under  report  to  save 
In  contributions;    and 

(c)  The  temptation  In  other  Instances  to  over  report  to  gain  In 
benefits. 

Generally  speaking.  In  the  case  of  those  now  young,  the  tempta- 
tion would  be  to  under  report.  The  basic  $20  benefit  is  purchas- 
able for  exactly  half  the  monthly  contribuiion  required  of  the 
$25  benefit. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  will  retire  In  the  next  few  years,  the 
temptation  would  be  to  overreport.  A  person  v/lih  $25  per  month 
wages  could  report  $250  at  an  extra  cost  of  $2.25  per  month,  dur- 
ing the  next  3  years,  and  Instead  of  $10  per  month  l)enefit  obtain 
a  $30  ;>er  month  benefit. 

Thus,  there  may  be  serious  drains  on  the  fund  both  because  of 
tmder  reporting  and  over  reporting.  There  Is  also,  of  course,  a 
break-down  in  the  general  morale  of  the  system  if  It  becomes 
known  that  many  benefit  payments  and  contributions  have  a  false 
reporting  basta  and  it  ta  common  knowledge  that  the  system  can 
be  worked. 

To  cover  self-emplo3rment  on  a  reporting  and  contributory  basis 
would  require  a  workable  system  of  reporting,  which  can  be  used 
by  farmers  (Including  sharecroppers).  odd-Job  men,  fruit-stand 
and  other  small  entrepreneurs. 

We  might  provide  that  those  with  no  gainful  emplojrment  In 
quarter,  or  with  gainful  emplo\-ment  of  less  than  $50  might  at 
their  option  pay  $1  50  at  their  post  ofllce,  and  receive  credit  for 
$50  In  wages  In  that   quarter. 

The  $50  figure  Is  an  arbitrary  one,  of  course,  and  Is  based  on 
the  present  provision  that  $50  Is  required  for  a  quarter  of  cover- 
age. Consideration  might  t>e  given  to  $75,  as  this  ta  the  average 
wage  which  gives  a  $10  per  month  benefit. 

Such  a  provision  would  avoid  "nuisance"  reporting,  would  en- 
able those  who  at  times  are  In  covered  employment  to  maintain 
eligibility,  and  would  prevent  long-continued  Illness  from  neces- 
sarily making  one  lose  status. 

This  provision  should,  of  course,  receive  very  careful  study.  In 
some  measure  It  represents  a  distinct  departure  from  the  present 
philosophy  and  lni?rafta  a  voluntary  provision  In  the  s>-stem.  It 
w^ould  greatly  extend  the  coverage  of  the  system  and  would  re- 
duce, proportionately,  the  amounts  required  for  public  assistance. 
As  to  the  cost  of  covering  the  self-employed  In  some  such  way  as 
I  have  indicated,  estimates,  of  course,  are  only  approximate.  There 
are  approximately  14.000.000  self-employed  ptrscns  In  the  United 
States.  On  the  assumption  that  all  the  self-employed  would  exer- 
cise the  option  cf  obtalrung  credit  for  $50  In  wages  every  month. 
complete  coverage  of  all  self-employed  would  cost  about  $500.000.(XX) 
In  1980.  Initially,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  bene- 
fits Just  as  there  now  is  in  the  cld-age  Insxirance  scheme.  The 
estimate  for  the  ultlraale  annual  deficit  of  the  present  law  w^ilh  the 
self-employed  included  is  about  $750,000,000  annually  In  1980.  Off- 
setting this  would  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  savings  in  public- 
assistance  payments. 

I  have  presented  two  major  defects  of  our  system  and  suggested 
two  method.s  of  approach  to  them.  In  these  or  In  some  other  way 
they  must  be  s<ilved  In  spite  of  Its  defects  otxr  system  of  social 
security  ta  a  splendid  attack  upon  om  cf  the  gravest  of  our  problems. 
By  glnns  It  the  thought  study  and  attention  which  It  deaervei 
we  can  make  It  a  madoificent  achievement  In  democracy. 
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Democratic  State  Convention,  Bangor,  Maine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  2  ilcffislative  day  of  Monday,  March  i),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON   P.  HAROLD  DDBORD 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  keynote 
speech  delivered  before  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
held  at  Bangor,  Maine.  March  27.  1940,  by  Hon.  F.  Harold 
Dubord.  of  Waterville,  Maine,  Democratic  national  com- 
mitteeman for  Maine,  and  temporary  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  the  Democratic  Party 
of  Maine  convenes  today  In  the  Queen  City  of  Bangor,  under  the 
happy  augury  of  a  complete  triumph  In  the  elections  of  1940. 
Widespread  dissatisfaction,  rapidly  assuming  a  spirit  tantamount 
to  loss  of  faith  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  Maine  citizens.  In  the 
very  Integrity  of  our  State  government,  ta  lending  strength  to  the 
prevalent  belief  that  Maine  will  turn  to  the  Democratic  Party 
to  right  the  governmental  ills  which  so  grievously  afflict  our 
Commonweal  th. 

Consequently,  I  regard  this  convention  the  greatest,  without 
doubt.  In  the  history  of  Maine  Democracy  as  a  highly  momentous 
occasion.  You  are  gathered  here  from  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  great  State  as  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  party  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Orover  Cleveland,  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  of  our  peerless  leader  of  the  present  day. 
under  whose  vigorous  direction  the  abysmal  despair  of  1932  gave 
way  to  confidence  and  faith,  and  under  whose  guidance  the  Ameri- 
can Nation,  In  the  throes  of  an  unparalleled  economic  crista,  so 
threatening  and  appalling  as  to  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of 
our  Republic,  was  once  again  set  In  the  fortunate  course  of  recovery 
and  prosperity,  our  great  President,  the  man  of  destiny,  the  uni- 
versally beloved  Pranltlln  Delano  Roosevelt. 

That  I  have  been  accorded  the  honor  of  addressing  thta  assembly 
U  a  privilege,  the  memory  of  which  I  shall  ever  cherish.  History 
ta  In  the  making  today,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  1940  marks  a 
turning  point  in  the  fate  of  the  political  parties  of  Maine. 

We  are  met  today  as  members  of  a  great  party,  a  political  party 
whose  inception  dates  back  to  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  a  party  whose 
political  principles  of  equal  Justice  for  all  with  special  privilege  to 
none  have  gone  down  through  the  years  of  our  national  htatory 
steadfast  and  unwavering.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
otir  political  heritage:  every  right  to  glory  In  our  past;  but,  above  all, 
our  gratification  over  the  accomplishments  of  our  party.  In  the 
earlier  development  of  our  Nation,  comes  to  us  a  sense  of  happiness 
and  comfort,  at  the  thought  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  since  the  advent  of  tlie  present  Democratic  national 
admlnUtratlon. 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  since  1933  Is  one  of  achieve- 
ment, never  equaled  In  the  annata  of  the  political  history  of  thta 
Nation.  Never  since  the  days  of  AbrahatQ  Lincoln  was  the  unity  of 
America,  as  we  have  known  her.  In  graver  danger  than  on  that  fateful 
fourth  day  of  March  7  years  ago.  In  the  distressed  cry  of  the  farmer, 
whose  freehold  was  disappearing  under  the  ruthless  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer;  In  the  doleful  plaint  of  the  home  owner,  driven  from  his 
hearthstone  by  the  dread  specter  ot  foreclosure;  In  the  hopeless 
despair  of  the  fathers  of  America,  unable  longer  to  envision  the 
suffering  and  hunger  of  their  loved  ones,  grim  revolution  stalked  the 
highways  and  byways  of  our  land. 

It  was  under  Just  such  conditions  as  these  that  nation  after 
nation,  in  the  Old  World,  gave  up  the  bleaalnga  of  liberty  and 
freedom  and  bowed  to  the  mvlndble  will  of  the  dictator.  How 
Close  we  came  to  a  similar  disaster,  under  the  lack  of  leadership  cf 
those  who  nearly  encompassed  our  ruin,  and  who  now  ask  the 
American  people  to  return  them  to  power,  will  never  be  known. 
That  this  Nation,  conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  holy 
principles  enunciated  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
emlxxlled.  for  our  protection,  in  the  Constitution  of  Ihe  United 
States,  did  not  take  Its  place  beside  the  decadent  political  states, 
which  have  disappeared,  and  whose  past  glories  are  written  only 
upon  tablets  of  history  is.  In  my  opinion,  due  only  to  Divine  Inter- 
venUcn.  Ood  works  In  devious  ways  to  acccmpUsh  His  ends  and 
Hta  purposes  He  must  have  loved  America,  because,  through  Him. 
who  Is  the  Olver  of  all  things.  America  has  been  preserved.  Surely 
we  should  be  thankful.  Here,  in  aU  the  world,  lies  the  remaining 
bulwark  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Here  we  remain  a«  the  only  great 
nation  enjcylng  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity.  As  a  really 
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religious  nation,  let  vis  tills  day  resolve  to  continue.  In  our  national 
life,  by  precept  and  by  example,  to  so  conduct  otiraelves  as  to  con- 
tinue to  merit  the  approbatlve  regard  of  the  Creator. 

Because  people  are  often  prone  to  forget  the  pangs  of  adTerslty, 
after  time  has  removed  the  angutah  which  first  comes  to  the  heart. 
It  Is  well  to  contemplate  briefly  on  the  dread  despair  which  dis- 
tressed us  In  tho«  depressing  years  from  l»»  to  1933  In  the  light 
of  the  present  economic  rehabilitation  which  has  been  brougbt 
about  by  the  achievements  of  the  present  Democratic  national 
administration.  Now  that  we  have  been  saved  from  the  folly  and 
maladmlntatratlon  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party,  whose 
political  phUosophy  has  become  admittedly  outmoded,  let  each 
American  voter  carefully  search  hta  conscience,  and  see  If  he  can 
discover  any  sound  reason  why  the  control  of  the  Nation  should  be 
taken  from  those,  who.  disregarding  all  else,  have  legislated  for 
the  welfare  of  the  ma^es.  and  be  placed  In  those  who  left  t>ehlnd 
them  a  trail  of  wreckage,  the  traces  of  which,  unfortxmaiely.  are 
not  yet  entirely  effaced. 

It  ta  Interesting  to  note  the  tactics  employed  by  the  high  com- 
mand of  the  Republican  Party  to  beguile  enough  voters  to  their 
cause,  so  that  they  may  once  more  enthrone,  in  positions  of  influ- 
ence, the  same  barons  of  big  business  whose  tenets  of  political  faith 
are  grounded  on  the  premise  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stales  exists  alono  for  their  benefit;  the  same  representatives  of 
the  powerful  moneyed  Interests,  who,  seeing  the  structure  which 
they  had  themselves  created,  crash  about  their  worried  heads,  came 
crying  to  be  saved  by  the  President  they  now  would  execrate. 

Their  attitude  reminds  me  of  a  poem  which  for  years  hung  on 
the  wall  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  a  physician  and  surgeon  of 
high  repute,  now  passed  on: 

"God  and  the  doctor,  alike  we  adore. 
Just  on  the  brink  of  danger,  not  before; 
The  danger  past,  both  alike  are  requited: 
Ood  ta  forgot,  and  the  doctor  slighted." 
In  1936,  barren  cf  a  program,  the  Republican  leaders  placed  a 
low  rating  on  the  intelligence  of  the  American  electorate,  when  they 
assumed  their  candidates  couid  win  by  assailing  the  New  Deal  in 
general  terms,  and  by  loudly  asserting  they  should  be  returned  to 
power  in  order  to  preserve  oiu-  democratic  Institutions.     Based  en 
the  well-known  fact  that  there  are  48  SUtes  In  the  Union,  and. 
with  a  vivid  recollection  of  Maine  and  Vermont,  they  accomplished 
the  very  remarkable  feat  of  l>elng  96  percent  wrong. 

Hoping  to  avoid  in  1940  the  melancholy  results  of  1936,  they  set 
about  the  task  of  developing  ways  and  means  of  returning  thrm- 
felves  to  power,  not  so  much  to  do  something  for  the  people,  but 
to  bring  to  an  end  that  Itatiess  period  in  their  political  existence, 
the  beginning  of  which  had  tossed  them  into  a  condition  of  ob- 
livion, entirely  unsulted  to  those  so  accustomed  to  rule.  It  was  a 
rude  awakening  for  the  representatives  of  a  philosophy  that  sll 
economic  virtues  are  Included  in  the  policy  that  the  way  to  help 
the  poor  and  the  lowly  ta  to  make  more  wealthy  the  rich  and  the 
powerful. 

Realizing  that  the  people  were  so  tired  of  mere  captious  criticism 
that  many  of  their  own  newspapers  were  asking  for  something  con- 
structive, they  began  their  work. 

First,  a  committee  of  46  Republican  Members  of  the  Hou."»e  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  roved  the  Middle  West  to  see  what  they 
could  evolve  in  the  way  of  a  farm  program.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  they  were  Interested  in  the  farmer,  because,  for  60  years  the 
Republican  Party  was  so  little  concerned  with  his  welfare,  that  they 
did  not  even  mention  him  in  their  platform,  secure  in  the  belief 
that  a  safe  majority  of  the  farmers  were  traditionally  Republicans 
and  would  stay  put,  in  spite  of  political  neglect  and  explolUtlon  of 
their  interests.  The  Republican  Party  has  never  kept  faith  with 
the  farmer.  It  cannot  keep  faith  with  the  farmer,  at  the  same  time 
It  takes  orders  from  Wall  Street,  the  Liberty  League,  and  big  busi- 
ness. No;  It  was  not  interest  in  the  farmer,  as  such,  that  prompted 
action,  but  a  genuine  fear  that  no  longer  could  they  depend  upon 
the  farm  vote.  Sad  for  the  Republican  Party  to  relate.  Its  com- 
mittee of  46  returned  to  their  base  with  no  other  suggestion  than 
an  endorsement  of  what  the  Democratic  Party  had  already  done 

for  the  farmer. 

Then  on  the  5th  day  of  November  1937  a  great  event  occurred. 
On  that  date  the  Republican  National  Committee  appointed  a 
program  committee  of  200  members,  selected  from  every  section  of 
the  land,  and  this  committee  was  charged  with  the  solemn  duty 
of  taking  the  old  G,  O.  P.  machine  to  the  garage  for  a  complete 
overhauling.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  committee  would  buy 
a  brand  new  machine,  but  It  was  at  least  recognized  that  the 
knocks  should  be  eliminated,  the  carbon  cleaned  out.  and  ths 
valves  ground. 

After  more  than  2  years,  in  more  than  30,000  words,  the  com- 
mittee of  200  has  reported,  and.  lo  and  b«!hold,  the  only  suggestion 
emanating  from  these  worthy  persons,  after  ascertaining.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  mandate  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
the  various  views  held  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican 
Party  ta  a  complete  endorsement  of  every  objective  of  the  New 
Deal  Consequently,  hencelorth.  instead  of  complete  100-percent 
crltlctam  of  every  act  of  the  New  Deal,  we  should  hear  nothing  but 
praise  from  the  Republicans  for  the  reforms  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
crats We  should  only  expect  them  to  tay  that  they  thotild  now 
t>e  put  into  offloe  to  administer  these  DemocraUc  reforms,  which 
they  opposed  until  forced  by  the  public  opinion  of  their  own  party 
members  lo  publicly  avow,  but  which  they  stlU  privately  gainsay. 
Surely   It  wlU  be  interesting  to  itaten  to  the  RepubUcan  candidate* 
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in  Mmin«  cxDOUDd  ufiam  of  tb*  8oc;*l  Security  Act.  o«  the  B**:""- 

Krd.  "l  »r  uiu*  Adinlni«tr«t»on.  ot  Xhe  t^m  pror*m.  •f^o'J^* 
riciurJMJ  u J.  Nfr«em«nu  policy,  .nd  at  tb«  in*ny  other  wn- 
ITfti^t?^  oiTi^  of  the  New  De^i  Of  oour».  U  U  to  b«  expected 
U^TuI'y'^  ulill  l^people  of  Itoine  U»*t  the  lUpubllcmn  P*rty 
w  much  better  wju'ppjd  to  put  th*«  gr«*t  pol.c»«  into  .flrcV 
tt,i,T  u  wSSlS  mu-rSunf  to  be«  ttorm  Ju.t  ihe  mme.  and.  of 
cturJ  they  will  h.vt  to  uke  thu  rmtber  ctirlou.  p«itlon  or  eJ.e 
br  «i  Odd.  with  thr  report  of  ihe  program  commute*  of  the  B«PUD- 
Uc»n  Smuanal  Committee,  which  after  2  yeom  ha*  duoovered  frcm 
u  own  p^y  member,  of  the  rank  and  flle  that  the  people  of 
America  bebeve  In  the  New  Deal  and  lu  obJecilvejL  Apparently 
SS  It  publ.c^n  frtend.  aw  now  f.ce  to  face  with  the  dUemma  <rf 
ch.x^mg  between  buying  a  brand  new  machine  or  ilmply  being 
wtun.^  with  putting  on  a  new  coat  of  paint  on  the  old  bua  and 

''"'•nli^rerSrt'^  the  program  committee  U  atrongly  remlnlacent  of 
Ihr  .tory  of  the  duaky  client  who  went  to  a  lawyer  to  aeek  •  ^Ivorce 
fr  .m  hli  wife  The  lawyer  loqulrwl:  "So  youj»*nt  a  <iJyor^f 
WhMts   your  complaint?"     To   thta   hla   woiUd-be   client   repUed. 

•  Dai  woman,  ahe  J«  "J*,  t^-  ^^  ^^^^  *^  "^^  ^^  i**  '^V 
get  mah  reat.  and  ahea  drlvln'  me  craay  •  "And  what  does  ahe 
talk  about?"     "Ah  don'  know.     She  don"  aay.* 

While  they  haw  been  talking,  the  Demcjcratlc  Party  haa  been 
doing-^olnf  thingi  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  worker, 
and  for  the  Improvement  of  general  business  condltlona 

There  are  many  thlnga  of  great  algnificancc  In  the  -^Port  of  this 
prcgram  committee  In  the  first  place.  It  start*  out  with  the  atate- 
^T^T^at  the  American  depr^alon  struck  bottom  In  1M2  Thl^ 
U  thf  flnt  public  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
leaders  that  we  were  In  a  bad  way  In  America  when  President 
Roosevelt  a«umed  command  of  the  situation.  At  thla  point  It  may 
nor  be  considered  UnperUaent  to  ask  the  rather  embarrassing  ques- 
tion as  to  juat  who  was  to  blame  for  the  conditions  which  ensued 
after  la  yeara  of  uninterrupted  Republican  rule 

At  the  outaet.  the  rt-port  seeks  to  depreciate  the  accomplishments  [ 
of  the  New  Deal  during  the  7  years  of  Its  Incumbency.  I  propose  to  | 
conflne  myself  to  a  few  salient  feature*.  i 

^e  report  charges  the  New  Deal  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  > 
unemployment  and  alleg^i  there  are  1°  ©<»  <»7  ""*™Pj^f'  ,^ J^*^ 
figure  is  subject  to  dispute;  but  assuming  It  Is  correct  let  us 
analyze  the  situation  the  Nem  Deal  came  Into  power  at  a  time 
when  It  was  estimated  the  total  number  of  unemployed  was 
15  000  000  The  report  of  the  Republican  prograni  committee  ad- 
mi's  that  since  that  time  the  number  of  workers  has  Increased  by  i 
5  000  000  Our  total  production  In  1939  equaled  thetotal  produc- 
tion^ cf  1929  but  It  IS  estimated  that  It  takes  1.500.000  lees  men  to 
secure  this  production.  I"  °t»^r  word,  the  total  potential  unem^ 
Dluved  based  on  th?  number  of  unemployed  In  1933.  Is  21.500^. 
Jo  {hat  as  a  result  of  New  Deal  policies  11.500  000  people  have  been 
plnred  at  work  In  tnr  last  7  years.  The  problem  of  taking  careof 
the  remainder  Is  still  unsolved,  but  It  certainly  could  not  have  been 
folvrd  by  the  do-nothing  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  If  they 
have  a  plan  to  meet  the  situation,  they  are  woefully  silent  about 
It  A  cartful  study  of  the  report  discloses  nothing  but  the  »tate- 
ment  that  there  will  be  relief  as  long  as  nece«iaary  and  Jobs  as 
»or.n  as  possible     They  are  rather  vague  about  telling  us  when  that 

happy  day  will  occur.  .^      ^..  .     j  w     *i 

lii  an  endeavor  to  mlnlmlw  the  actual  reeulta  obtained  by  the 
Democratic  administration  they  make  the  very  »bsurd  comparison 
of  the  last  8  years  of  the  Hoover  admlnlstraUon  with  the  first  8 
years  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  point  o"t  that  some 
llne«.  of  business  have  not  reached  the  high  point  of  1929  Just 
before  the  precipitation  of  the  worst  panic  In  our  history  Candor 
would  reqxilre  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  New  Deal  should 
be  compared  with  the  low  point  of  1932.  since  which  date  dividends 
of  corporations  have  increased  55  percent,  wage*  and  salaries  have 
Increased  83  percent,  the  natloiial  income  has  Increased  71  percent, 
cash  farm  Income  has  Increased  82  percent,  our  foreign  exports  have 
Increased    97    percent,    and    weekly    pay    rolls    have    Increased    145 

'*One  chapter  of  the  report  ends  with  the  statement  that  after 
7  years  we  have  doubt,  confusion,  and  uncertainty.  Instead  of  con- 
fidence dear  and  assured  understanding  of  where  we  are  headed. 
1  venture  the  remark  that  the  only  doubt,  confusion,  and  uncer- 
tainty ezlsU  m  the  RepubUcan  Party:  doubt  of  its  ability  to  win 
the  election  of  1940.  confusion  on  the  part  of  Ita  would-be  leaders 
who  cannot  and  will  not  agree  on  any  definite  program,  and  un- 
certainty as  to  Its  future.  The  American  people  have  a  confident, 
clear  and  aanired  vmdewtandlng  that  they  are  headed  for  a  better 
Nation  under  the  leadership  of  Pranklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  Republican  Party  may  return  to  power  some  day.  but  otuy 
when  the  Democratic  Party  for«ets  Its  prtndplee:  otUy  when  we 
fail  to  repraMnt  liberal  America:  only  when  we  attempt  to  imlUte 
the  Republkmn  Party.  The  RepubUcan  Party  will  never  regain 
the  confldcnoe  of  tb*  daetonta  until  It  boneaUy  admits  the  error 
of  lU  waya,  unul  U  opmly  repcnU  for  Ita  mlKlolnga.  and  humbly 
asks  to  be  lOrwtvan. 

Tb*  Republican  program  eommlttee  charge*  the  New  Deal  with 
impeding  buatne*  expanaloa.  Daily  reporu  of  increaalng  bualneas 
to  be  fotind  In  the  newapapen  oonfound  thla  charge-  Let  me  cite 
only  a  few  tUtlMca.  The  oU  output  of  the  Tesaa  Corporation  In 
19S9  was  the  lanaat  m  Ita  history  and  it*  net  profit  wa*  nearly 
•M  OOOJXM).    T^sBMra.  Roebuck  *  Oo.  whose  aeUvttle*  rang*  over 


the  whole  country,  reported  the  largest  Chrlstma*  sales  «f  the  his- 
tory of  the  company  by  28  percent.  The  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
.ylvanu  Bute  Department  of  Commerce,  a  R'P""""^- ^PPj^^J^ 
the  PhUadelphU  Real  Estate  Board  that  more  tl»n  1100.000.000 
would  be  spent  on  new  industrial  expansion  In  Pennsylvania  In 
1»40  A»  part  of  thU  conatruction.  *\*.000J000  worth  will  be  under- 
Uken  by  the  Svm  Oil  Co  .  whoae  prmclpal  owners,  the  Pewa.  are 
among  the  chief  flna-iclal  backers  of  the  Republican  campaign 
axalnst  the  New  Deal  While  spending  millions  .n  expanding  their 
buslneas.  In  view  of  favorable  economic  conditions,  they  give  thou- 
^ds  of  dollare  to  the  Republican  Party  to  teU  the  public  that 
bualnea*  U  being  throttled  and  destroyed  by  the  Roosevelt  adnun- 

'"^SmwT  examples  could  be  multiplied  manyfold  and  the  news- 
papers hove  Just  reported  that  Income-tax  returns  have  Inaeased 

"''one  ou^'t^dlng  statement  In  the  report  of  the  H^"bllcan  pro- 
gram  committee  dearly  aho.*^  what  can  be  "peeled  f  l»^e  ^ 
publican  Party  If  returned  to  power.  Income  taxes  »"  the  higher 
brackets  wiU  be  reduced  because  they  say  high  taxes  are  mtirder- 
STuSntlve."  It  should  not  be  the  desire  to  tax  buslnea.  to  an 
extent  that  taxation  wUl  retard  business  development  and  that  la 
not  ?he  pian^the  Democratic  Party.  Let  us  see  »^hether  or  not 
there  la  lust  cause  to  complain  In  1932  the  Du  Pont  Co.  paid 
SS^  tSe.  of  V  little  leak  than  $1,000,000.  In  1937  their  Ped- 
e^  taxeslncreased  to  •11.000.000.  but  In  1932  the  net  income  of 
[^  SJ  pSit  S;^  wLi  only  126.000.000,  whUe  in  1937  It  was 
•88  000  000  lU  tax  bill  went  up  •10,000.000.  but  Its  Income  went 
ifjSSSo.OOO  Which  year  was'^better  for  the  Du  Pont  Co.?  The 
experience  of  this  company  U  duplicated  by  the  experience  of  hun- 

'"'^oVS.V^o^lTS^^.li^'ior  improving  business  condlUonj 
a  W^  of  housing  construction  is  suggested.  The  suggestion 
?oJi^«!ther  late  In  the  light  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  enacted 

^^T^e^^mon^'^T^puSnTn^ty  on  reller  Is  woxth  attention 
Thw  ^hoec  poUcy  was  to  tell  the  people  prosperity  wm  Just  around 
??e^comer.  while  millions  were  suffering  the  pangs  of  ^ui^er^ln  no 
degree  assuaged  by  glowing  stories  of  two  chickens  In  e\ery  pet 
S^Tly^ey  would  give  relief  as  long  as  It  Is  necessary^  but  they 
LV  the  adiilnlstratlon  of  relief  should  be  In  the  hands  of  loca^ 
authorities  assisted  by  grants  from  the  Federal  Government  May 
Gcil  delrt^evQ  day  when  men  and  women,  enable  to  stipport 
themselvM  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are  made  dependent  for 
renS^pS  SS  politicians.  The  administration  of  relief  should  be 
u«m  a  nonparti^n  basis.  Admitting  that  some  "btises  may  have 
crWt  mto  thTadmlnlstratlcn  of  relief  during  the  earlier  days  of  the 
preSnf  nauonal  admlnlstratlon-these  abuses  have  bee"  corrected. 
That  a  few  dishonest  persona  were  to  be  found  on  the  relief  rolls 
among  the  many  thousands  throughout  this  broad  land,  was  to  be 
exoected  However  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  Democratic  Party  that 
no'lJ^dal  h^auached  to  Us  name  In  all  the  long  histcnr  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party,  there  has  never  been  a  Democratic 
adLmistratlon  that  was  corrupt  Democratic  admlnistratloiis  have 
^  clean  and  honest  administration..  The  same  ^«r."ot  be  .aid 
of  many  other  administrations.  Some  I^r^'n  °nj*'"^^^^J,,Jj*^® 
had  an  extra  bag  of  potatoes  or  drawn  a  «n^f l»^heck  to  ^^^^^^  f « 
wu  not  entitled   but  we  have  had  no  Teapot  Dome  and  no    little 

•^We  ^^^vr■e^"ry^eaI^n   to  be  proud  of  the  record  of  President 

""^tTr"  fiL:"a?%Uc>1.r"^S  L*uJd.  The  American  dollar  Is  the 
stSigeSt  moSJa,^  unit  In  the  world.     The  credit  of  the  Nation 

"•Slrl^'^lfcy  now  adopted  In  Its  entirety  by  the  Republican 
Party  has  bien  of  lmmea.,urable  benefit  to  the  farmer  !"»««""• 
a^e  from  May  1  1933,  to  January  1.  1940.  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mSStSSn  hi  made  19.000  loans,  tolling  over  •20.000000^  and 
5  000  Maine  farm  famUles  are  being  served  and  rehabilitated  by  the 
£iJSocrit?c  national  «lmlnlstratlon  When  did  the  Republican 
Party  ever  do  this  for  the  farmers  of  Maine?  t,„._^.. 

Sployment  haa  been  fuml-hed  through  ^^^ ,  ^°'*„,**^J^^ 
Admlhls^lon  and  through  a  program  of  \«f^  P"!>V^;i°^^J 
The  money  expended  has  flowed  Into  all  the  channeU  of  trade  and 
U  renected  in  the  best  business  condlUons  In  10  years.  In  Penob- 
«»t  County  alone  the  Democratic  naUonal  "tolnlstrat^  has  ex- 
pended m  the  form  of  loans  and  grants,  nearly  •18.000.000^  In 
Shese  l^MUis  and  grants,  made  on  a  strlcUy  nonpartisan  basis  to 
nearly  every  community  in  Maine.  Ilea  the  reason  why  the  ftnan- 
clal  rtandlng  of  our  cltlea  and  towns  haa  so  much  improved  and 
why  our  mtuilclpallUea  have  been  able  to  substantially  reduce,  and 
In  many  case*  wipe  out.  their  mdebtedness. 

Morwaver.  the  Pederal  grants  have  kept  local  Uxatlon  down  mate- 
rially let  tM  take  Penobscot  Coimty  as  an  example.  Prom  March 
4  1993  through  Juno  30.  1939.  the  Federal  Government  expended 
in  nonrepayable  grants  In  Penobscot  Cotmty  approximately  »6.500.- 
000  Th*  aMcsaed  taxable  valuation  of  aU  property  In  Penobscot 
County  Is  somewhat  less  than  •75.000.000  On  a  basis  of  •76,000.- 
000  one  mill  of  taxation  brings  In  •75.000.  The  sum  of  five  and 
one-half  million  dollar*  expended  In  Penobscot  County  by  the  Ped- 
eral Oovemment  amounts  to  more  than  72  mills  of  tax»Ucn.  In 
Other  word*,  if  this  money  had  not  been  given  to  the  cities  and 
town*  of  P«nob*cot  County  dvirlng  th*  6  years  In  question,  the 
taxpayer*  In  thU  county  woiUd  have  had  to  pay  an  average  of 
la  mill*  additional  per  year  on  their  tax  bUL    If  It  U  argued  that 
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■ome  of  the  projects  were  unnecessary,  tbc  answer  to  that  is  that 
the  money  wa«  paid  to  people  who  n**ded  It  badly;  and  If  they 
had  not  received  this  Federal  aid.  tbe  dtks  and  towns  or  the  SUte 
of  Maine  wotild  have  had  to  meet  thla  ezpen**  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  took  care  of  in  the  State's  hour  of  need. 

Complaint  U  made  of  the  back -breaking  burden  of  taxation 
which  they  aay  will  plague  ua.  our  children,  and  our  children's 
chlldrer.  The  fact  of  the  matter  U  that  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
natlomJ  debt  under  President  Hoover  wa*  blgber  than  it  now  cosu 
us  to  carry  the  present  national  debt.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  strong  financial  policy  of  the  administration,  result- 
ing In  lower  Interest  charges,  which  proves,  apparently,  there  la 
less  strain  on  the  back  of  the  taxpayer  tuider  President  Roosevelt 
than   under  President   Hoover. 

Under  President  Roosevelt  more  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
workers  of  America  has  been  enacted  than  In  all  prior  history  of 
the  Nation.  The  American  w^orker  will  remember  this  when  he 
goes  to  the  polls  this  fall.  He  knows  that  It  is  to  the  Democratic 
Party  that  credit  Roes  for  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act,  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act— the 
Magna  Carta  of  lobcr.  The  Republican  program  committee  com- 
plains that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has  not  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  Intended,  and  In  support  of  this 
contention  argues  there  has  been  much  strife  between  capital  and 
labor  Admitting  there  has  been  trouble  between  capital  and  labor, 
pray,  who  Is  to  blame  for  this  sad  condition?  The  forces  of  big 
business  opposed  with  all  the  power  at  their  command  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law.  Defeated  In  these  attempts,  what  was  their  next 
Btcp?  They  employed  what  they  supposed  was  the  best  legal  talent 
In  America.  P.id  these  attorneys  told  the  employers  the  law  was 
unconstitutional  and  openly  advised  them  to  violate  Its  provisions. 
l5  it  to  be  wondered  that  with  this  type  of  advice  Industrial  strife 
occurred?  The  blame  lies  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  big  busi- 
ness, and  what  of  the  advice  of  the  constitutional  lawyers?  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  disagreed  with  them,  and  the 
legal  rights  of  labor  are  now  secure.  Normal  adjustments  in  the 
administration  If  the  law  will,  undoubtedly,  soon  give  satisfac- 
tion to  both  capital  and  labor. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Republican  prcgram  com- 
mittee Indicates  clearly  that  If  the  Republican  Party  Is  returned  to 
power,  while  retaining  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  on  the 
statute  books.  It  will  be  stripped  of  all  Its  beneficial  provisions. 
The  same  course  may  be  expected  in  reference  to  other  New  Deal 
laws  which  the  report  so  glibly  endorses.  The  promises  of  the 
Republican  Party  fhould  be  viewed  In  the  light  of  past  peformance. 
To  the  Democratic  Party  goes  the  credit  of  enacting  the  Social 
Security  Act.  with  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  compensation, 
assistance  to  blind  and  crippled  children,  and  many  other  humane 
provisions,  long  desired  by  forward-looking  citizens.  This  law  Is  too 
broad  for  me  to  try  to  explain  It  at  this  time.  When  It  Is  more  fully 
understood  and  Its  beneficial  results  have  been  observed,  men  and 
women  will  look  back  to  President  Roosevelt,  Its  sponsor,  and  hall 
It  as  the  finest  piece  cf  legislation  ever  enacted  Into  law.  Let  me 
cite  you  Just  one  example  cf  Its  benefits.  A  man.  aged  43.  who 
earned  gSS  a  week  as  a  clerk,  died  suddenly  as  a  result  of  a  heart 
attack.  Before  there  was  a  Pederal  Social  Security  Act.  his  wife 
and  son  would  have  had  to  depend  on  a  little  insurance  and  the 
help  of  relatives.  Under  the  liberalized  law  his  widow  and  son  will 
receive  •3884  a  month  until  the  boy  leaves  school  at  18.  In  the 
8  years  twtween  now  and  that  time  they  will  be  paid  •3,728  64.  There 
are  no  humiliating  strings  attached  to  the  money.  The  widow 
does  not  have  to  prove  need  She  need  not  sell  the  family  radio. 
The  money  will  come  to  them  as  a  right  and  not  a  charity.  The 
widow  does  not  remember  that  her  husband  mentioned  social  secu- 
rity particularly  She  knew  that  35  cents  per  week  was  deducted 
from  his  pay  envelope,  but  she  did  not  realiae  that  this  little  pay- 
ment might  make  the  difference  some  day  between  dependence  and 
Independence  Of  nil  the  reforms  of  the  New  Deal,  social  security 
will  prove  the  most  important  and  the  most  popular.  Any  political 
party  that  attacks  or  attempU  to  weaken  It  Is  doomed.  It  Is  based 
upon  a  deep-seated  need  of  the  people  which  will  be  Increasingly 
recognized  as  time  goes  on. 

In  a  world  torn  by  wars  and  rumors  of  war.  we  should  never  let 
a  single  day  pass  by  without  expressing  devout  thanks  to  God  that 
we  live  In  America  In  other  lands,  dictators  hold  sway.  The  forces 
of  destructlcn  sweep  on  Men.  women,  and  children  hunger,  and 
war  has  no  respect  for  anyone,  as  bombs  rain  from  the  skies  and 
strtke  terror  and  death  Here,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who 
understands  international  as  well  as  national  problems,  we  enjoy 
peace  and  happlnevs.  Our  relations  with  every  nation  are  cordial, 
and  we  have  put  Into  effect  the  policy  of  reciprocal -trade  agreements, 
which  not  only  Is  rebuilding  our  foreign  trade  and  improving  our 
domestic  markets  but  Is  universally  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
factor  for  an  enduring  peace.  The  greatest  man  In  the  world  today 
Is  Pranklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the  people  of  America  know  our 
peace  is  safe  in  his  hands.  He  ha*  preserved  and  will  preserve  the 
American  democracy. 

In  conclusion,  lest  we  forget.  It  was  the  policies  of  the  Republican 
leaden  that  brought  on  the  depression.  It  was  the  Democratic 
Party  that  got  us  out  of  It.  From  1929  to  1933.  Republican  leaders 
toUlly  forgot  the  worker,  the  farmer,  the  unemployed,  tbe  aged, 
and  the  common  people  of  America.  Wow  that  the  tempest  which 
they  created  has  passed  on.  Is  it  wise  or  «fe,a«^  *°w'«  ^-i  w^ 
with  the  destmie*  of  the  American  people?     The  New  Deal  was 


made  necessary  by  the  economic  collapse  which  engulfed  us.  It 
wa*  an  energetic  and  forceful  program.  It  brought  resiUU.  There 
U  no  other  program,  It  U  a  program  backed  up  by  the  solid 
weight  of  almost  unanimous  public  approval  In  lU  development, 
the  rank  and  file  must  cooperate  To  tis,  the  President  and  th* 
Democratic  Party  are  looking.  In  the  humdrum  of  our  dally  exist- 
ence there  may  be  no  applause  for  our  effort*,  but  otir  reward  will 
lie  m  the  self-satisfaction  that  we  will  know  we  are  rendering  a 
service  to  our  country. 

The  only  hope  of  providing  the  kind  of  government  which  the 
American  people  desire  lies  In  the  Democratic  Party.  Let  me  do** 
with  this  admonition  In  the  words  of  the  ancient  philosopher: 

"Men  having  often  abandoned  what  was  visible  for  the  sake  of 
what  was  uncertain  have  not  got  what  they  expected,  and  have  lost 
What  ihey  had." 

Senator  Vandenberg's  Proposal  for  a  Foreign-Trade 

Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  2  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  put  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  Walter  Ldppmann 
appearing  In  the  Herald  Tribune  on  the  10th  of  February 
1940,  under  the  title,  "Mr.  Vandenbehg's  Pup." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Kew  York  Herald -Tribune  of  February  10.  19401 
Today  and  Tomoiuiow 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Ma.  VANDEXBERC'S  PtTF 

Mr.  Hull  has  had  two  successes  In  the  last  10  day*.  His  trade- 
agreement  policies  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Hotise  committee. 
But  even  better.  Mr.  Hull's  most  formidable  opponent.  Senator 
Vandenbehc,  of  Michigan,  has  ventured  to  Introduce  a  bill  (8.  3238) 
defining  his  Ideas  of  the  alternative,  his  Ideas  of  what  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  United  States  bhould  be  If  It  reject*  Mr.  Hull's  policy. 
and  of  how  the  policy  should  be  put  Into  effect. 

If  Mr.  Hull  can  now  persuade  the  Republicans  to  read  and  appre- 
ciate Mr.  Vandenberc's  bill,  he  will  win  his  flght  with  a  landslide 
vote.  Mr.  Hull's  only  difficulty  vrtll  be  to  make  the  Republicans 
believe  that  a  leading  candidate  of  their  party  Is  sponsoring  the 
program  that  Mr.  Vandenbikg  Is  sponsoring.  Mr.  HuU  may  even 
have  difficulty  In  making  Mr.  Vandenbero  himself  believe  it. 

Tlie  Vandenberg  bill  abolishes  the  Tariff  Commission  and  sets  up 
a  new  agency  composed  of  six  men  called  the  Foreign  Trade  Board. 
In  this  board  are  vested  not  only  all  the  powers  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission but  also  the  powers  of  the  State  Department  as  they  deal 
with  commercial  treaties.  What  must  Interest  us.  however,  are  the 
new  powers  that  Mr.  Vandenbekg  would  vest  In  this  board. 

They  begin  In  section  11.  which  gives  the  board  tbe  right  to 
compel  "every  person  within  the  United  States"  (meaning  Indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  corporations,  banks,  trust  companies,  etc.)  to 
produce  all  bocks,  contracts,  letters,  or  other  papers  relating  to  th* 
following  subjects:  Any  transaction  In  foreign  exchange,  the  trans- 
fer of  credit  or  payment  between  American  and  foreign  banks,  the 
export  or  Import  of  securities  and  of  gold  and  sliver. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Vandekbero  realizes  It,  this  Is  a  proposal  to 
establish  the  machinery  of  exchange  control.  The  Vandenberg  bUl 
does  not  propose  to  use  this  machinery  right  away.  But  it  wotUd 
set  up  the  machinery  by  which  the  board  of  six  men  could,  under 
a  slightly  broader  interpretation  of  Its  powers,  control  every  kind 
of  financial  transaction  across  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States. 
Now  such  machinery  as  Senator  VAKDENnmo  wishes  to  establish 
here  exlsu  of  course.  In  many  other  countries.  But  no  country. 
excepting  only  Soviet  Russia,  has  ever  willingly  adopted  It.  Else- 
where In  time  of  peace  It  has  been  adopted  only  by  debtor  countrle*. 
like  Germany  and  Italy,  which,  needing  to  Import  more  than  they 
were  able  to  pay  for.  have  been  constrained  to  adopt  exchange 
control  in  order  to  conserve  fund*  for  foreign  purchaae*.  Only  the 
most  lunatic  of  the  Nazis  have  ever  pretended  that  the  •ystem  wa* 
anything  but  a  horrid  necessity;  every  sensible  German  and  Italian 
has  deplored  the  fact  that  his  cotmtry  had  to  adopt  such  a  aTStem. 
In  Britain  and  France  the  system  of  exchange  control  was  not  put 
into  effect  until  the  war  compelled  them  to  conserve  their  resouroeg 
for  the  purchase  cf  essentials. 
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admlnlstratlv*  bodies  corerrd  by  the  bUl  the  actual  beneOts  to  be    ,    provlflon*  of  section  4  authartrlng  an  appeal  to  the  circuit  comt 
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No  country  would  drMm  at  Mtoptlxic  tbU  extern  tf  it  war*  In  Xhm 
poftltion  at  Xha  Unlt«d  States.  For  exetuiige  control  U  necenvy 
only  wben  a  country  doM  not  barfl  the  means  of  buying  abroed  tbe 
things  that  It  needs  to  buy.  When  a  country  U  In  our  position. 
piiiiwlng  an  Incxt^ustlble  stock  at  gold,  attracting  to  ItseU  free 
fuxula  from  sll  over  tbe  world.  tn#  lde«  of  Instituting  excn*nge  con- 
trol U  an  sbsurdlty.  It  Is  llXe  a  fst  man  taking  a  cure  for  under- 
Qouruhmcnt. 

Why.  then,  does  the  Vsndenbrrg  bill  propoee  to  "est  In  the  new 
ba«rd  the  Inquisitorial  powers,  the  Tsst.  complex  regulatory  znecba- 
num.  the  lirimense  ovcxbcad  bureaucratic  •uperv-ialon  of  private 
transactions,  that  sre  employed  elsewhere  only  by  Impoverished 
coiuiuica,  by  countries  under  a  dictatorship  and  by  countries  at 
war 7  I  really  do  not  know  why  Mr  VsmiorBCxo  thinks  such  powers 
net-d  to  be  rested  in  another  board  In  Washington. 

But  perhaps  the  answer  Is  to  be  found  In  section  13  of  his  bill, 
which,  believe  It  or  not.  provides  for  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  and 
the  ■ubatltuttoo  at  embargoes  "to  prevent  the  importation '  of  ar- 
ticles "at  an  Import  price"  which  Is  "less  than  the  reasonable  cost  of 
production  of  a  like  or  similar  domestic  article.  In  the  case  of  articles 
r)th«T  than  agricultural  conixnodlth*  '  The  reader  may  think  that 
Mr  VAtrvonaeaa  merely  wanU  to  raise  the  tariff.  Ha  will  be  mis- 
taken. M.  VawaufssM  wants  to  prevent  Imports.  And  he  means 
to  prevent  them  not  merely  by  having  the  board  raise  the  tariff 
rates  as  high  as  may  be  necessary  but.  If  this  dees  not  prevent  Im- 
ports to  impose  "Import  restrictions"  which  he  describes  as  "lUnlta- 
tioi-..-*  prohibitions,  charges,  and  exactions  other  than  duties  im- 
posed on  importation  or  Imposed  for  tha  regulation  of  imports." 

Since  he  believes  in  such  a  policy.  It  Is  perhaps  undcrsundable 
why  he  thinks  It  neceesary  to  get  the  country  ready  for  exchange 
ctminil  For  this  policy  of  the  embargo  would  not  only  wreck 
foreign  trade  but  would  throw  the  currency  and  financial  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  Into  such  disorder  that 
i:  probably  would  be  necessary,  even  for  us,  to  establish  Govern- 
ment control  of  all  exchange  transactions.  Thus  section  11  be- 
comes intelligible  In  the  light  of  section  13.  For  section  13  might 
succeed  In  producing  the  calamity  that  section  11  would  then  be 
needed  to  deal  with. 

This  leads  us  into  section  14  which  provides  that  the  United 
States  should  descend  to  the  level  of  carrying  on  Its  foreign  trade 
by  bjtrter  agreements.  After  section  13.  which  would  do  so  much 
to  destroy  normal  comnterce.  section  14  would  undoubtedly  be 
necessary.  For  the  country,  having  wrecked  Its  foreign  trade, 
would  be  Isnded  with  unsalable  surplxiaes  at  sU  sorts  of  com- 
mod:t.les.  Mr.  VAJfocNsmc  s  new  board  would  then  have  plenty  to 
tlo  trying  to  get  rid  of  these  surpluses  by  barter  agreements 

So'  Mr  Vajwdenbkso  offers  us  as  a  commercial  policy  an  embargo 
on  Imports  of  nonagricultural  products,  the  prospect  of  exchange 
control,  and  the  conduct  of  our  commerce  by  the  primitive  method 
of  barter  And  this.  I  suppoee,  la  to  be  done  under  the  Impression 
thst  Mr.  VasrtMCMBsaa  Is  saving  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

If  It  were  not  obvlotis  that  Mr  Vamoembxxo  Is  an  Innocent  man. 
one  might  wonder  bow  he  ever  came  to  sponsor  a  proposal  so  utterly 
alien  to  American  principles,  so  naively  scquleecent  In  the  very 
worst  practices  of  tbe  age  we  live  In.  Mr.  Vandekbebo  cannot  pos- 
sibly mean  seriously  to  commit  bis  party  and  his  country  to  the 
economic  philosophy  which  his  bill  describes.  He  cannot  have 
und«r9tood  what  he  was  doing  when  he  accepted  these  ideas. 

But  this  tisw  somebody  has  certainly  sold  him  s  pup. 


Proposed  Federal  Administrative  Procedure 

Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdmr.  April  2  ilegistative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


JOINT  RXPORT  OF  THB  OOMMTTTKES  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW  AND  ON  LBOISLATION.  OP  THB  BAR  OP  THS  CITT  OP 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  RETNOLZ38.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  a  joint  report 
of  the  committees  on  adminlstratiye  law  and  on  Federal  legis- 
lation, of  tbe  Association  of  the  Bar  of  tbe  City  of  New  York, 
on  Senate  bill  915.  introduced  by  the  late  Senator  Logan,  and 
its  companion  bill.  House  bill  4236.  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive CsLun.  which  are  intended  to  provide  for  the  more  ex- 
peditious aettlement  of  disputes  with  the  United  States,  and 
f(«- other  iiurposes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  as  follows: 

JOINT  tsForr  or  tub  coMMrmas  oir  tDuaramArrrm  law  smv  on 
m>caAi.  LxcisLjkTioM  or  aswociatioi*  or  th«  aAa  or  mx  crrr  o» 
mew  Toax  oir  s.  eis  tTCTH  como.*.  umoDcrcxs  bt  mm.  looam,  Ktro 
ITS  coMPAMioir  ana.  h.  a.  4«a«  urraoDTJceD  bt  mu  mxAa.  both 
nrrrrLKD  "*  anj.  to  rtiono*  ram  thi  mosx  EXFtDmous  scttlcmemt 
of  Durtnxs  wtth  th«  umttto  statvs.  aj«d  »o«  oxHca  FtrmPOSES." 
The  committees  on  admlnJatratlre  law  and  on  Federal  le^slatlon 
of  the  AsaocUtton  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  resjjectfully 
submit  this  report  disapproving  8    915  and  H    R.  4230. 

These  Identical  bills  which  will  hercalttr  be  referred  to  In  the 
singular,  were  drafted  by  the  special  committee  on  administrative 
law  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  It  Is.  therefore,  with  great 
reluctance  that  these  committees  feel  compelled  to  report  un- 
favorably on  the  bill,  particularly  as  we  are  in  complete  sympaUiy 
With  many  of  the  objectives  of  the  framers  of  the  bill. 

The  bill.  With  speclfled  exceptions,  deals  aith  all  Federal 
agencies  (which  includes  departments  and  Independent  establish- 
ments), and  independent  agencies  (which  Includes  boards,  com- 
missions, authorities,  and  other  orpanlzations) .  It  prescribes  a 
procedure  for  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  tind  for  Judicial 
review  thereof.  It  likewise  provides  for  Intraagency  review  of  ad- 
ministrative action.^  and  failures  to  act.  by  means  of  departmental 
boards,  and  for  Judicial  review  of  the  action  of  such  boards.  The 
exceptions  from  the  application  of  the  act  Include  such  matters 
as  Internal  revenue,  customs,  patents,  and  trade-marks.  There  Is 
no  need  to  deal  with  these  exceptions  except  to  ren\ark  that  they 
were  In  part  at  leaat  due  to  practical  rather  than  theoretical  con- 
slderntlons.  If  any  principle  were  Involved,  Its  application  would 
require  much  more  widespread  exceptions. 

We  believe  that  detailed  legislation.  If  It  would  be  sound,  should 
not  attempt  to  apply  an  Identical  technique  to  the  Innumerable 
agencies  snd  departments  which  are  made  subject  to  the  present 
bill.  Rather,  It  should  deal  with  the  particular  problems  arising 
In  each  such  agency  or  department.  The  scope  of  the  suhstantivc 
authority  granted  to  varlotis  departments  and  ag»'ncles  varies 
greatly.  Their  procedures.  In  some  instances  regulated  by  the 
statutes  creating  them  and  In  others  grown  up  through  practice, 
likewise  vary  In  many  respects.  These  variations  are  not  for  the 
most  part  accidental,  but  arise  out  of  the  substantive  differences 
in  the  functions  of  the  various  agencies  and  In  the  type  of  ad- 
mlnlstratlrn  best  suited  to  achieving  their  respective  objectives. 
We  suggest  that  what  Is  needed  Is  a  thorough  survey  of  these 
administrative  bodies  with  particular  reference  to  the  different 
types  of  rules,  orders,  sctions.  and  failures  to  act  of  each  Indi- 
vidual agency.  After  such  a  siu-vey.  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  formulate  a  proper  procedure  for  rule  making  and  to  decide 
In  the  case  of  each  type  of  action  or  Inaction  to  what  extent  review, 
whether  Intra-agency  or  In  the  courts,  is  desirable,  both  for  the 
protection  of  those  subject  to  the  regulations  and  for  the  orderly 
conduct  of  governmental  business. 

To  Illustrate  th.»  great  diversity  of  problems  Involved,  let  ua 
take  as  an  example  the  powers  conferred  upon  a  single  admin- 
istrative agency,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  by  only 
one  of  the  statutes  which  It  Is  charged  with  administering,  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  the 
same  procedure  for  internal  and  Judicial  renew  may  not  be  desir- 
able In  the  case  of  an  order  Initiating  an  Investigation,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  order  expelling  a  member  from  a  securities  exchange 
on  the  other.  Other  tjrpes  of  action  or  nonaction  under  that 
statute  may  be  found  In  a  refusal  or  failure  to  order  a  dealer's 
registration  effective  In  advance  of  the  prescribed  30  days,  a  refusal 
to  allow  Information  In  a  registration  statement  to  be  held  cotifl- 
dentlal.  an  order  appointing  a  trial  examiner,  a  dismissal  of  an 
employee,  an  order  referring  a  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  etc.  Many  other  types  of  action  or  nonaction 
can  be  found  in  the  same  statute:  and  we  feel  that  there  is 
no  reascKi  why  all  should  be  regtilated  In  the  same  way.  When  the 
vast  number  and  widely  varying  charactertistlcs  of  the  many 
agencies  which  are  embraced  within  the  scope  of  the  present  bill 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  t>ecomes  clear  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  omnibus  fashion. 

Aside  from  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  any  attempt  to  regulate 
the  administrmtlve  procedure  and  Judicial  review  of  many  different 
kinds  of  administrative  agencies  to  conform  to  a  single  pattern, 
we  consider  that  three  principles  embodied  In  the  present  bill  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  proper  functioning  of  many  of  the  agencies 
subject  to  It.  These  are  <  1 )  the  provision  that  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  administrative  agencies  shall  be  issued  only  after 
public  hearings:  (2)  the  provision  for  an  Inuncdlate  Judicial  review 
of  all  rules  and  regulations  by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a  suit 
for  a  declaratory  Judgment;  and  (3»  the  provision  for  Intra- 
agency  and  Judicial  review  of  any  decision,  act.  or  failure  to  act 
on  the  part  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  administrative  agency 
by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby. 

1.  Public  hearings  on  rules  and  reg\ilatlons :  Section  1  of  the 
bill  provides  that  all  administrative  rules  of  the  agencies  covered 
by  the  bill  shall  be  Issued  only  after  public  hearings. 

While  much  may  be  said  In  theory  In  favor  of  full  public  dis- 
cussion before  tbe  promulgation  of  any  administrative  rule,  we 
ara  of  the  opinion  that  in  practice  in  the  case  oX  many  of  th* 
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administrative  hcdtf^  oovered  by  the  bill  the  actual  tjenents  to  be 
derived  by  any  such  procedure  would  be  very  small  and  the  dis- 
advantages great  The  bill  aspumcs  that  a  public  hearing  wctild 
insure  due  consideration  of  all  polnu  of  view.  Actually.  It  H 
doubtful  that  public  hearini^s  would  evoke  those  considerations 
which   should   serve   as  the   foundation  for  rule   making. 

The  administrative  agencies  can  call  Informally  upon  persons 
interested  or  expert  in  the  subject  matter  wtth  which  they  have  to 
deal  or  may  respond  to  the  requests  for  constiltatlon  by  such 
groups.  It  is  our  belief  that.  In  the  main,  persons  qualified  to  con- 
tribute to  rule  making  will  be  more  apt  to  respond  and  can  be 
more  effective  if  the  procedure  Is  Informal.  In  Informal  confer- 
ences and  dlscussiorj,  experience  has  shown  that  there  can  be  a 
very  great  measure  of  cooperation  and  mutual  help  between  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  persons.  PubUc  hearings.  howe\-er, 
lire  apt  to  develop  the  antagonisms  Incident  to  adversary  proceed- 
ings, cr  be  perfunctory  in  form,  and  time  Is  often  wattefully  con- 
rurr.ed.  In  brl-'f,  a  conscientious  administrative  body  can  and  will 
obtain,  from  the  Industry  or  group  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction,  as 
much  cooperation  and  assistance  as  1b  feasible.  In  ways  more  effec- 
tive than  any  public  hearing  and  will  coniblne  the  information  so 
obtained  with  Its  own  expert  knowledge  and  experience.  Con- 
versely an  agency  which  wishes  to  act  arbitrarily  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  exercL-^e  lU  rule-making  discretion  Impartially  and  fairly 
by  any  requirement  of  the  formality  of  a  public  hearing.  Nothing 
In  this  bill,  or  in  any  other  bill,  could  effectively  require  the  rule- 
making authority  of  an  administrative  body  to  give  proper  weight 
to  any  evidence  adduced  at  any  hearing.  If  that  authority  were  de- 
termined to  disregard  or  mltdmlze  certain  evidence  and  to  act 
arbitrarily. 

2  Judicial  review  of  rules:  Section  S  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  upon  petition  filed  within  30  days  from  the  date? 
of  publication  of  any  administrative  rule,  to  determine  whether 
any  rule  Is  In  confilct  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  the  statute  under  which  Issued.  The  defense  of  the  rule  is  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
not  bv  the  rule-making  body  Itself.  This  review  of  rules  would  be 
in  addition  to  all  other  existing  remedies  by  which  the  validity  of 
a  rule  may  be  tested.  The  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  mlnimlz» 
ll»l-atlon  and  promote  certainty  by  having  a  rule  promptly  tested 
In  the  abstract,  rather  than  In  terms  of  actual  controversies  which 
may  not  arise  until  months  or  years  after  the  rule  was  Issued. 

We  are  svmpathetlc  with  the  purposes  aimed  at  in  this  section 
and  recognize  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  rules  to  which  stich 
types  of  procedure  may  reasonably  apply,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  case  is  shown  for  departure  In  all  cases  from  normal  re- 
quirements under  which  courts  do  not  pass  upon  the  validity  of 
statutes  or  rules  In  vacuo,  but  act  only  In  cases  or  controversies  in 
which  the  acttial  application  of  a  statute  or  rule  can  be  shown. 
In  many  cases  a  court  attempting  to  act  under  this  section  would 
either  pass  upon  the  validity  of  a  rule  without  the  necessary 
factual  background  or  would  be  led  Into  a  burdensome  and  yet 
necessarily  Incomplete  consideration  of  many  possible  factual 
variations.  Again  the  complexity  of  many  rules  would  Involve 
almost  endless  litigation  under  this  provision.  Judicial  review 
would  often  involve  an  Indecisive  debate  as  to  what  rules  meant 
tjefore  the  cotirt  could  arrive  at  a  consideration  of  their  validity. 
Where  the  existence  of  a  rule  constltutea  a  grave  and  Imminent 
threat  to  the  demonstrable  Interests  of  a  particular  person.  It 
ought  to  be  pos.sible  to  test  It  In  advance  of  Its  actual  application, 
and  we  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  in  such  cases  a  speedy  nmedy, 
where  not  already  available,  should  be  provided.  Except  in  such 
csMS.  however.  It  seems  preferable  as  a  geiieral  matter  to  test  rules 
and    regulations    only    as    their    effect    Is    observed    in    practical 

operation.  

3  Departmental  boards  of  review  and  Judicial  appeal  therefrom: 
Section  3  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Intraagency  boards  of 
three  members  by  all  administrative  agencies,  such  boards  to  hear 
sppeals  by  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  decision,  act.  or  faUure  to  act 
cf  the  agency  with  respect  to  which  the  intraagency  board  Is  cre- 
ated Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  appeal  to  a  circuit  court 
cf  appeals  bv  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  final  decision  or  order  of 
any  agency  entered  In  a  proceeding  after  hearing  by  the  Intra- 

agency  board. 

The  objective  of  section  3.  namely,  provision  for  ready  app^l 
within  an  admlnlstraUve  body.  U  one  to  which  we  subscribe^  We 
further  subscribe  to  the  principle  that  administrative  bodies  should 
be  so  organized  as  to  separate  the  Judicial  from  prosecutory  func- 
tions It  is  our  view,  however,  that  while  this  genenU  principle 
might  weU  receive  legislative  sancUon.  the  application  thereof 
shcxild  be  largelv  a  matter  of  admlnUtratlve  discretion 

But  more  fundamental  than  this  Is  the  objection  that  this  provl- 
.sion  U  far  too  sweeping  In  scope.  Any  decision,  act  OTtRiVvxtto 
act  no  matter  how  trivial.  Is  covered  by  the  terrns  of  this  section^ 
How  far  reaching  the  blU  is  In  thU  respect  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  framers  found  It  necessary  apeciflcally  to  "«;^*/r^™  '^ 
provisions  cases  In  which  the  aggrieved  party  was  denied  a  loan  or 
faUed  to  receive  employment.  Undoubtedly.  It  ^  °°t  ^^P^^V^ 
t^aw  the  line  between  determlnaUons  which  ought  to  be  a  p  peal - 
a^?e  and  thc^  which  ought  not.  This  difficulty  ^^^'^f'^'J"'^: 
able  If  the  attempt  U  made  to  deal  by  one  formula  with  a  great 

many  administrative  agendea  _*»♦»,.  r^,-r^„ielonll  for 

What  has  already  been  said  with  respect  to  the  Pro^^»°°f  /«' 

intradepartmental  appeal  appUes  with  much  greater  force  to  the 


provisions  of  section  4  authorising  an  appeal  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  by  any  party  to  a  proceeding  under  section  3.  The 
failure  to  hmlt  In  any  manner  the  t>'pe  of  order,  decision,  act.  or 
omission  from  which  an  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the  courts  seems 

to  ua  qult«  Indefensible.  

It  Is  a  frequent  complaint  that  the  administrative  prooees  often 
operates  to  impose  a  control  so  rigid,  meticulous,  and  all-pervad- 
ing as  to  destroy  rather  than  reform.  The  present  bUl  would 
apply  to  administrative  bodies  a  similarly  objectionable  technique. 
It  proceeds  from  the  premise,  which  we  accept,  that  grave  abtises 
exist.  Partictilarly  we  twUeve  that  the  present  remedies  of  an 
Individual,  faced  with  an  arbitrary  or  lUegal  exercise  of  power  by 
an  administrative  body,  are  not  In  practice  adequate,  and  we 
sympathize  with  an  effort  to  provide  the  Individual  with  a 
practical  means  of  defending  himself  In  such  a  situation.  Never- 
theless, we  think  that  the  present  bill,  tmder  the  guise  of  reform, 
would  force  administrative  and  dep>artmental  agencies  having  a 
Wide  variety  of  functions  Into  a  single  mold  which  Is  so  rigid,  so 
needlessly  Interfering,  as  to  bring  about  a  widespread  crippling  of 
the  administrative  process. 

Accordingly,  we  record  otir  disapproval  of  this  bill, 
Respectftilly  submitted. 

Committee  on  Administrative  Law  Association  cf  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  John  Foster  Dulles,  chairman; 
Edward  S.  Greenbaum:  Alfred  Jaretzkl.  Jr.;  Robert  G. 
Page;  Blackwell  Smith;  Hayden  N.  Smith;  Alan  M. 
Stroock. 
Committee  of  Federal  Legislation  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  Cloyd  Laporte,  Chairman; 
Eduardo  Andrade;  Herbert  H.  Bell;  Porter  Ralph  Chand- 
ler; Arthur  Hobson  Dean;  Noel  Thomas  Dowllng;  Milton 
Handler:  Ornn  G.  Judd;  John  B  Marsh;  Paul  D.  Miller; 
Robert  G.  Page;  Simon  H.  Rlfklnd;  Samuel  Rudner; 
Charles  H.  Wlllard:  John  E.  F.  Wood.  AtixUlary  mem- 
bers: Melbourne  Bergerman.  Henry  J.  Kennedy.  Melvyn 
Gordon  Lowensteln.  Samuel  J.  Silverman,  1.  N.  P.  Stokei^ 
2d,  Lauson  H.  Stone. 
May  2,  1939. 

Organized  Agriculture  Opposed  to  Wheeler-Lea 
Bill ;  Leading  Farm  Organizations  Have  Gone  on 
Record  Against  It  Since  Introduction  of  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  2.  1940 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van  ZandtI,  in  an  extension  of 
remarks  which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro.  at 
page  1533  makes  the  amazing  statement  that  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  are  definitely  on  record  as  supporting  the 
Wheeler -Lea  bill.  He  then  cites  the  resolutions  by  various 
fann  bodies  which  he  claims  gives  verity  to  his  assumptions. 

Every  one  of  the  resolutions  that  he  cites  were  passed  before 
the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  saw  the  light  of  day.  They  are  all  dated 
In  1938,  and  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  was  not  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate  untU  1939.  In  other  words,  the  gentleman 
gives  the  bill  a  prenatal  baptism,  cleansing  it  of  all  sin.  He 
dusts  off  some  old  resolutions  obtained  by  the  railroad  lobby 
and  attempts  to  give  agricultural  sanction  to  a  bill  which 
every  major  organization  in  agriculture  has  condemned  most 
vigorously  since  Its  introduction. 

I  desire  to  present  to  the  House  the  true  position  of  organ- 
ized agriculture  on  the  Wheeler-Lea  bllL  L«t  me  call  the  roll 
of  the  leading  farm  organizations. 

THS    NATIONAL    CaANCX    OPPOSED 

First:  The  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most  generally  respected 
farm  organization  is  the  National  Orange.  Oppressive 
freight  rates  which  were  destroying  the  western  farmer 
brought  the  Grange  into  existence.  The  Members  of  tha 
House  have  been  in  receipt  of  vigorous  letters  of  protest 
against  the  Wheeler-Lea  blU  fr<Mn  the  National  Orange. 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  page  962.  In  an  extension 
of  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hakmhotoh], 
appears  a  radio  address  by  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman.  the  Wasb- 
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Ington  reprrvntatlvc  of  the  National  Orange. 
this  address  as  follows: 

There  U  Ju«inc«tlon  for  sartng  that  those  who  Inspired  and 
draftMl  ih*  ItutslaUon  under  consideration  (the  Wheeler-Lea 
biU  S  aooa»  h«T«  lo«t  sight  ct  the  fundamental  purpose  for 
which  Government  regiUatlon  was  establUhed.  and  that  was  to 
protect  the  pubUc  lnteret«t.  We  have  dnXted  so  far  away  from 
this  onglnal  and  legitimate  purpoae  that  the  effort  of  our  law- 
makers now  appears  to  be  to  equalize  competition  aa  between 
different  modes  of  transportation.  The  truth  la  that  an  attempt 
U  betna  made  under  the  guise  of  regiilatlon  to  raise  the  rates  of 
water  and  motor  carriers  to  ttoe  point  where  they  will  be  compa- 
rable with  rail  rates.  This  Is  not  only  imsound  economically,  but 
It  IS  prejudtclal  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 

Apiculture,  in  particular.  wotUd  be  hard  hit  if  the  proposed 
JesiaUtion  should  be  enacted.  Transportation  constitutes  the 
beaviert  serrica  charge  that  the  farmer  has  to  pay.  The  farmer 
p*y»  the  freight  both  coming  and  going.  Last  year  the  farmer 
received  only  39  cents  out  of  every  dollar  paid  by  the  consumer 
for  food  At  the  depth  of  the  depression  the  farmer  a  share  of 
the  cor.sumefs  dollar  dropped  to  33  cents.  While  transportaUon 
end  d  sU'ibutlon  must  be  regarded  as  legitimate  and  Indispensable 
functions  In  the  affairs  of  otir  civilization,  the  fact  remains  that 
when  those  who  merely  transport  and  distribute  the  products  of 
our  farms  receive  vastly  more  than  the  share  that  goes  to  the 
producer.  It  amouats  to  the  same  thing  as  an  economic  crime. 

The  HoU5e  shouJd  note  that  this  address  was  delivered  on 
Frbruary  17.  1940,  and  represents  the  authoritative  and 
respons.ble  findings  of  the  Grange  on  this  question.  So  much 
for  the  Grange. 

FASM    BiraXAU    rCDKSATION    OPPOSED 

Second.  The  next  national  farm  organization  quoted  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Van  i 
ZandtI,  was  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  this  legisJalion  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  had  blown  hot  and  cold  on  this  question. 
However,  after  this  organiiation's  membership  in  the  country 
learned  of  the  devastating  effect  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  on 
the  carriage  of  farm  products  it  suffered  a  complete  change 
of  heart.  The  apprehension  of  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation Is  evidenced  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  December  1939.  from  which  resolu- 
tion I  quote  as  follows: 

Each  House  of  Congress  has  passed  a  transportation  bill,  both  of 
which  are  now  pending  before  a  conference  committee  of  the  two 
Houses.  Because  of  the  widespread  Interest  of  citizens  in  this 
leslsiutlon  and  lU  NaUon-wlde  effects,  wo  urge  that  a  reaso::able 
tln-.e  be  permitted  the  Interested  public  to  study  the  bill  when 
reported  by  the  conference  committee  before  lis  final  coasideratlca 
and  enactment  by  Congress. 

In  the  formulation  of  such  bill  we  urge  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  directed  to  give  more  attenUon  to  the 
rightful  Interests  of  shippers  in  the  regxUatlcn  of  transportation 
»y*tems,  to  Investigate  and  remove  any  unjurt  discriminations 
•gainst  regions  or  commodities  within  any  particular  type  of  trans- 
portation, and  we  especially  Insist  that  no  provision  of  law  or  regu- 
lation permitted  thereunder  restrict  any  natural  or  Inherent  ad- 
vantages of  any  t3rpe  of  transportation  where  such  advantages  in 
rates  and  serrice  are  reflected  to  the  shipping  public. 

The  House  will  note  that  the  Farm  Biu-eau  Federation  In- 
sists thAt  when  this  resolution  comes  back  from  conference 
a  reasonable  time  be  permitted  to  study  the  bill.  It  also 
insists  in  worcls  of  one  syllable  that  no  provision  of  law  or 
regulation  be  permitted  by  this  legislation,  the  Wheeler-Lea 
bill  (S.  2009).  to  restrict  any  natural  or  inherent  advantages 
of  any  t3npe  of  transiwrtation.  This  Is  a  definite  declaration 
agaltvst  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  for  the  reason  that  the 
Wheeler-Lea  bill  docs  in  fact  murder  water  transportation. 
If  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  passes,  the  farmer  will  pay  through 
the  noae  in  order  to  get  his  product  to  market. 

rASasxaa  mnoic  opposxd 
Third.  The  Fanners  Union.    At  Its  meeting  In  November 
1939  the  Farmers  Union  adopted  a  resolution  expressing— 
Its  opposition  to  ragtilatlan  of  truck  and  water  transportation  that 
tends  to  increaae  transportation  costs. 

The  effect  of  this  declaration  automatically  places  the  Farm- 
ers Union  In  opposition  to  this  legislaUon.  The  purpose 
of  the  legislaUoa  is  |p  raise  truck  and  water  transportation 
to  the  level  of  the  railroads  and  thus  create  a  monopoly  of 
transportation  under  the  moribund  and  railroad-minded  In- 
terstate Oommeroe  Commission. 


UVaSTOCX    CEOWZKS    OPPOSED 

Ptourth,  The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association 
which  represents  the  cattle  raisers  of  the  United  States,  big 
and  little,  both  north  and  south,  condenm  the  Wheeler-Lea 
bill  without  the  use  of  weasel  words.  This  asscciaUon 
adopted  a  resolution  at  its  convention  of  January  1940,  as 
follows: 

Resolifd,  That  we  are  urslterably  opposed  to  Senate  bill  2009. 
and  companion  Hctise  bill  of  th©  same  number,  commonly  kncwn 
as  Wheeler-Lea  bills  respectively.  In  the  foUowlng  particulars, 
to  wit: 

1.  Sonatc  bill  In  all  respects. 

2.  Declaration  of  fKilicy  and  the  rate-making  rtile  of  the  Hotisc  mil. 

3.  Regulation  of  water  carriers  under  either  bill. 

WOOL    CROWZaS    OPPO&KD 

Fifth.  The  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  which  rep- 
resents a  considerable  branch  of  agriculture,  usually  not  very 
vocal  on  national  matters,  are  unequivocal  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill.  In  their  seventy-fifth  annual 
convention,  held  in  January  of  1940.  their  traffic  resolution 
states  definitely  that  the  association  could  not  endorse  the 
bill  as  passed  by  either  the  Senate  or  the  House.  They  in- 
clude in  their  resolution  the  following  statement : 

We  do  not  favor  the  regulation  of  water  carriers  under  the  provi- 
sions of  either  the  Senate  or  House  bUl. 

VEdTADI-E    DISTSIStrrOES    OPPOSID 

Sixth.  The  National  League  of  Wholesale  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Distributors,  an  organization  vitally  concerned  in 
getting  the  farmer's  production  to  market  by  truck  and  water, 
recently  petitioned  the  Congress  as  follows: 

The  National  League  of  Wholesale  Frtilt  and  Vegetable  Dis- 
tributors urge  up*in  Conjjress  that  action  upon  any  confcrcuco 
report  which  may  be  submitted  by  the  joint  Senate  and  Hou-^ 
conference  committee  on  the  Wheeler-Lea  omnibus  transportation 
bill  (S.  2008).  or  any  substitute  thereof,  be  delayed  for  a  poric-d 
of  at  least  30  days  to  permit  producers,  shippers,  the  Interested 
public,  and  Members  of  Congress  themselves  to  study  Its  far- 
reach.ng  and  highly  technical  provisions.  Any  report  submitted 
by  the  Joint  conference  conunlttee  must  repre«>ent  a  compromise 
between  the  numerous  conflicting  provisions  of  the  Wheeler  Senate 
bill  and  the  Lea  House  bill,  with  or  without  the  vitally  in.poitant 
amendments  written  Into  both  bills  while  they  were  luider  dis- 
cussion on  the  floors  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House. 

The  National  League  of  Wholes.Ue  Presh  Prult  and  Vegetable 
Distributors,  being  vitally  concerned  with  any  legislation  which 
nmy  have  the  eff--ct  of  Increasing  costs  of  transportation  on  the 
necessaries  of  life  In  which  they  deal,  calls  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  fact  that  the  Uansportatlon  legislation  now  under 
!  consideration  by  a  Joint  Senate  and  House  conference  commlitee 
introduces  radical  chax.gcs  in  land-  and  water-transportation  super- 
vision and  rate-making  control.  There  Is  no  immediate  public 
demand  for  such  legislation  and  no  reason  exists  for  Its  hasty 
passage  by  Congress. 

This  crganizaticn  realizes  that  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
were  Introduced  and  passed  as  railroad  relief  measures,  but  It  Is 
oiu  belief  that  the  railroads  will  obtain  very  little  real  rehcf  from 
either  bUl  or  ai;y  combination  of  the  two  bills.  Possibly  some 
railroads  might  benefit  from  restrictive  regulation  of  certain  types 
of  water  or  highway  carrier,  but  we  bi<Ueve  they  would  benefit 
more  by  certain  reforms  within  their  own  ranks. 

This  organUatlon  Is  convinced  that  by  aUowing  sufOclent  time 
for  mature  consideration  of  this  Important  legislation  Coi^reas 
will  be  performing  a  distinct  service  to  the  public. 

irEBaASKA    rrOESATTOM    OPFOSED 

Seventh.  The  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  Federation:  The 
gentleman  from  Penn5ylvanla  [Mr.  Vah  Zanbt)  cites  this 
organization  as  proponents  of  this  k-gi^latlon  in  a  1938  reso- 
lution. In  December  of  1939,  10  naonths  after  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  bill  was  bom.  they  not  only  view  with  alarm  but  con- 
demn this  legislation  unqualifiedly.  I  quote  verbatim  from 
their  resolution  of  Deceml>er  1939,  as  f oDot^s : 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  those  provisions  of  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  bill  now  pending  before  Congress  which  place  the  control  of 
rates  on  water-borne  commerce  under  the  control  of  a  Oovertunent 
rate-regulattve  body  txcaujse  we  believe  such  a  provision  of  law  wiU 
be  used  to  deprive  the  Mississippi  and  MisFourl  Valley  agrictiitural 
Interests  of  a  competlttve  low-cost  system  of  transport«tl<jn  so  vital 
to  the  economic  recovery  of  btislness  and  agricultural  Interests  a£ 
the  Midwest  agrlailtural  States. 

KKBSA&KA  rAJU<   tTNlON  OPPOSED 

ESghth.  The  Nebraska  State  Farmers'  Union:  This  organ- 
iBdion,  after  the  Wheeler -Lea  bill  became  a  lusty  infant,  and 
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not  during  Its  prenatal  days,  condemned  it,  rcot,  stem,  and 
brnnch.  Here  is  v.hat  they  say  in  a  resolution  passed  on 
February  15.  1D40: 

We  are  opposed  to  any  legl!«latlon.  State  or  National,  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  Increase  transportation  costs  clth  r  directly  or 
indirectly.  We  believe  the  best  intereste  of  agriculture  will  be 
Bervtd  by  a  continuation  of  pr.vate  ownership  and  operation  of  our 
rallrcad-s. 

We  believe  that  esch  form  of  transportation  ehotild  et.ind  on 
Its  own  merit  a:;d  that  the  rules,  rates,  and  regulations  for  the 
various  types  of  transportation  shotild  not  be  made  arbitrarily 
uniform.  The  ccn^.petitive  feattires  of  the  different  forms  of 
transportation  should  t)e  prc8er\ed  rather  than  destroyed  Rules 
and  regulations  that  are  not  nececsary  for  the  safety  of  the  public 
and  the  protection  of  property  should  be  greatly  modified  or 
eliminated. 

Each  House  of  Congress  has  passed  a  transportation  bill,  both 
of  which  are  now  pending  before  a  conference  committee  of  the 
two  Houses.  B.Krause  of  the  widespread  interest  of  citizens  In  this 
legislailcn  nnd  Its  Nation-wide  effects,  we  urge  that  a  period  of 
80  days,  or  more,  be  permitted  for  the  Interested  public  to  study 
the  b!ll  when  reported  by  the  conference  committee  before  Its 
final  consideration  and  enactment  by  Congress. 

We  are  opposed  to  those  provisions  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bills  now 
pending  before  Congress  which  place  the  control  of  rates  en 
wa«er-borne  commerce  under  the  control  of  a  governmental  rate 
regulaiorj'  body. 

MINWrSOTA   FARM    BTTSXAir  OPPOSED 

Ninth.  The  said  extension  of  remarks  cites  the  Minnesota 
Farm  Bureau  as  being  proponents  of  this  legl.slation.  The 
fact  is  that  this  organization  in  January  of  1940  adopted  a 
resolution  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federal  icn  urging  Congress  to  stop,  lock,  and  listen, 
and  urcmg  that  time  be  allowed  for  study  of  this  compli- 
cated and  far-reaching  legislation  prior  to  action  by  Con- 
gress on  the  conference  report. 

MISSISSIPPI   FARM   BtTWUU  OPPOSED 

Tenth.  The  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau.  In  November  of 
1939  this  erganizaUon  stated  its  imalterablo  opposition  to 
'any  legislation  attempting  to  eliminate  competition  by  dis- 
crlminatmg  against  any  one  form  of  transportation  to  the 
advantage  of  another"  and  further  urged  that — 

transportation  legislation,  if  and  when  adopted,  specifically  pro- 
vide for  the  movement  of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
consumption  rnd  for  export  at  rates  comparable  to  those  for  In- 
dtistrlal  products  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export;  that 
It  also  provide  specifically  that  all  transportation  operations  shall 
be  allowed  to  reduce  rates  as  long  as  those  rates  are  compensatory 
With  the  cost  of  tuch  service. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Mississippi 
Farm  Bureau  are,  of  course,  embodied  in  the  so-calied  Jones 
and  Wadsworth  amendment  which  were  inserted  in  the  bill 
In  the  House  under  the  determined  opposition  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation,  including  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Van  Zandt).  The  rumor  now  is  that 
these  amendments  which  protected  the  farmer,  the  shipper 
and  consumer  have  all  been  done  to  death  in  the  murky 
depths  of  the  conference. 

OTKni  FARM  CBOtJPS  OPPOSED 

Among  other  agricultural  organizations  which  have,  since 
the  speciflc  proposals  became  known,  gone  on  record  as  either 
definitely  opposing  or  feeling  considerable  apprehensions 
concerning  the  legislation,  are  the  following:  The  Kansas 
Farm  Bureau ;  the  Kansas  Farmers'  Union :  the  Kansas  State 
Grange;  the  Iowa  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers  Association;  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  the  National  Cooperative  Ele- 
vator Association  (Iowa.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma) : 
the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  the  Texas  Sheep  and 
Gcat  Raisers"  Association;  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau.  Inc. 

Many  other  State,  regional,  and  local  acrlcultural  organi- 
zations as  well  as  many  farmers*  cooperatives,  have  Lke'wise 
expressed  their  opposition  to  this  legislation  which  propo.^es 
to  strangle  an  economical  form  of  transportation  for  the 
benefit  of  its  great  and  powerful  competitor. 

EEPAHTVENT    OF    acaiCin.TnS«    OPPOSE) 

In  calculating  the  effect  of  this  legislation  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  Nation,  certainly  great  weight  sl.ould 
be  placed  upon  the  study,  comments,  and  criticisms  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  established  and  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  American  farmer.    The  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture,  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
imder  date  of  July  15,  1939.  presented  a  clear  and  thorough 
analj'sis  of  the  situation  and  of  the  dangers  contained  in  the 
legislation.  His  opposition  to  the  bill  was  further  emphasized 
in  a  more  recent  communication  in  which  he  Joined  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission in  a  statement  to  the  cITect  that  not  only  was  this 
legislation  imnecessary  but  that  it  was  definitely  unwise  and 
would  prove  harmful  to  American  agriculture  and  industry, 
as  well  as  to  the  water  carriers. 

Despite  the  skillful  attempt  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  use  resolutions  phrased  in  general  terms  and  adopted 
long  prior  to  the  drafting  of  this  legislation  as  speciflc  en- 
dorsements of  the  bill,  the  facts  remain  unassailable — not 
only  does  the  American  farmer  not  favor  the  bill  but  they 
have  expressed  a  uniform  belief  that  It  will  eliminate  a  low- 
cost  competitor  which  Is  serving  the  farmer,  and  forcing  the 
railroads  to  serve  the  f aimer  at  rates  considerably  below 
those  normally  charged  by  the  railroads. 

American  agriculture  today  is  suffering  from  several  mortal 
diseases,  one  of  the  malignant  of  which  Is  high  trans- 
portation costs  which  ore  inevitably  present  except  In  the 
neighborhood  of  improved  waterways.  It  Is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Canadian  farmer  is  today  paying  Just  one-half  as 
much  to  transport  his  grain  by  rail  as  does  the  American 
farmer.  When  he  gets  to  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Ml.ssissippi 
or  Missouri  Rivers  rail  rates  are  tremendously  reduced  and  a 
great  saving  made  to  the  farmer  in  the  transport  of  his  grain 
to  the  seaboard. 

At  a  later  date  I  shall  go  more  deeply  into  this  question 
and  demonstrate  this  fact  without  the  fear  of  successful 
contradiction. 

I  desire  to  cite  one  more  Instance  of  what  waterways  save 
the  farmer.  It  costs  the  farmer  one-quarter  as  much  to 
transport  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Buffalo  or  Oswego.  N.  Y., 
by  rail  as  it  does  to  carry  it  a  comparable  distance  in  the 
States  of  Montana.  Kansas,  and  Iowa.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  New  York  State  has  maintained  and  continues  to 
maintain  a  toll-free  canal  from  the  Lakes  to  the  seaboard. 

STATUS    OF    WHEELER-LEA    BILL 

In  conclusion  and  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Members  of  the  House,  let  me  give  you  a  brief 
history  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill.  Senate  biU  2009,  and  lt» 

present  status. 

Three  bills  were  introduced  in  the  House — the  Lea  bill, 
said  to  be  drawn  by  the  Brotherhoods  and  the  railroad  execu- 
tives, which  divided  the  country  up  like  a  captured  province; 
the  Fletcher  bill,  drawn  by  a  railroad  attorney;  and  the 
Wheeler  bill,  introduced  in  the  Senate,  which  provided  for 
a  codification  of  existing  law.  The  Lea  and  Fletcher  bills 
were  merged  and  passed  by  the  House  with  four  important 
and  saving  amendments.  The  Wheeler  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, and  both  bills  were  sent  to  conference.  All  of  this  oc- 
curred in  the  last  session  of  this  Congress.  For  practically 
4  months  this  bill  has  been  In  conference,  with  the  conferees 
meeting  almost  daily.  It  is  difScult  to  get  Information  aa  to 
what  has  occurred,  but  there  is  a  well-founded  rumor  that 
all  of  the  saving  amendments  written  into  the  bill  by  the 
House  have  been  eliminated,  and  at  present  the  legislation 
ties  every  form  of  transportation  into  a  hard  knot  in  the 
Interest  of  the  railroads. 

REASONABLE    WAITING    PERIOD 

The  resolutions  of  the  farm  organizations  cited  above  all 
urge  a  waiting  period  of  30  days  after  the  conference  report 
is  filed  and  before  it  comes  up  in  the  House.  This  for  tlie 
fair  and  decent  purpose  of  giving  Congress  and  the  country 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  is  In  this  legislation.  Common 
decency  requires  this  procedure,  and  the  country  demands  it. 
Distances  in  America  are  so  great  that  transportation  will 
always  remain  a  vital  problem  to  every  phase  of  American 

life.  ^.^... 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  providing  adequate  low-co.st  transportation  to  the  people 
will  Insist  on  a  waiting  period  before  considering  this  con- 
ference report.  Personally.  I  feel  that  the  Congress  will 
prove  true  to  the  trust  reposed  to  it  by  the  people. 
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Rcdprocal-Tradc  Agrreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  2  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  FLTNN 


Mr  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
John  T  Flynn.  published  in  today's  Washington  Daily  News, 
en  the  subject  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FLAZN    SCOKOMICS 

(By  Jotm  T.  Flynn) 

Chicago.  April  2— Here  la  a  sidelight  on  the  Htill  trade  pact* 
*h:rh  Congre«  ha«  been  Btruggllng  wJth: 

The  object  of  these  pacta  U  to  break  down  the  barriers  to  trade 
between  this  country  and  others  t)ecause  of  tariffs.  That  Is  a 
pooU  thing  But  you  would  suppose  that  those  who  are  so  vocal 
about  thiS  would  take  a  really  serious  look  at  the  whole  picture. 

At  present  one  of  the  things  that  operates  as  a  powerful  barrier 
against  international  trade  Is  the  Oovermnenfs  gold-buying  pol- 
icy     H.Ti«  18  the  way  It  works: 

Tlie  cheaper  our  dollar  is.  the  easier  it  Is  In  theory  for  other 
CPuntrlM  to  buy  here.  If  I  have  att  English  pound  In  London 
and  can  buy  four  American  dollars  with  that  pound.  I  can  use 
the  dollars  to  buy  four  doUars'  worth  of  anything  In  the  United 
Butes  But  If  dollars  get  cheaper,  and  I  can  buy  five  dollars  wltii 
my  English  pound,  then  I  can  buy  Ave  doUars"  worth  here.  It 
has  the  effect  of  making  things  cheaper  here  to  the  Kngllshman. 

But  It  has  also  the  very  opposite  effect  on  our  buying  abroad. 
If  It  takes  five  of  my  dollars  to  buy  a  pound,  then  I  cannot  buy 
as  much  In  England  with  those  five  dollars  as  I  could  If  I  could 
buy  a  pound  with  four  dollars.  WhUe  In  theory  It  seems  to  stim- 
ulate foreign  buying  here.  It  cuts  off  our  buying  abroad.  And 
there  must  be  buying  both  ways  In  order  to  have  intemaUonal 
trade.  ^ 

But  it  alao  has  the  effect  of  draining  away  from  foreign  coim- 
trles  all  of  their  geld.  The  onlv  way  foreign  countries  can  trade 
with  OS  la  by  paying  for  what  they  buy  with  gold  or  with  goods. 
But  the  more  we  drain  away  their  gold  the  more  Impoeslble  It  be- 
comes for  them  to  use  gold  to  buy.  Their  reserves  become  so  de- 
pleted that  Uiey  simply  dare  not  let  any  more  go  save  for  the 
mcrt  imperative  nmaooM.  They  are  reduced,  therefore,  to  the 
abaolutc  pece—lty  of  buying  only  tboM  things  tliey  can  pay  for 
with  goods  at  their  own. 

It  U  this,  mort  than  anything  else,  which  has  driven  so  many 
countries  to  barter.  They  cannot  bur  goods  from  us  and  pay  u* 
with  their  goods  unless  we  buy  from  them  And  the  gold-purchase 
plan  with  its  high  price  for  gold  makes  it  more  dllBcult  and  e«- 
MtMtve  for  u«  to  btiy  txvm  them,  so  we  tniy  less 

And  ihm  this  strange  p>acy  ha«  the  effect,  at  one*  and  for 
dlffvrmt  re—nns.  of  cutting  down  our  purchasing  power  abroad 
•ad  cutting  down  the  ptircnaatng  power  of  foreign  countries  here. 

Therafore.  to  be  mahlBg  stieh  a  ptithnff  about  these  Hull  treaties 
oo  the  ground  that  we  want  to  siimuiau  foreign  traUe,  while  at 
the  same  time  psraJetlnf  in  a  gold  policy  which  Unds  to  stifle 
international  trad«.  M  on«  of  the  prtxe  contmdictiona  ot  trade 

history 

TtM  reripeocal-trada  treatir  la  a  good  thing  U>  itself,  provided  it  li 
In   ttM   right   haitda    (and   the   Department   of   Btat«   u    the    la««*- 
placo  It  should  ba.  ■•««  for  mercfy  negotiating  pacts),  but  it  l* 
uiTtal  in  Ita  rwulto  (or  good  or  bad  eomparad  with  tb«  far  more 
Vital  gold  policy. 


Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 


Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

meadoy.  AprU  2.  1940 
^JUMXR.    ICr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
I  am  inserting  a  poem  written  70  years  ago  by  Henry 


Maryck  Clarkson.  A.  M..  M.  D..  at  Columbia.  8.  C,  March  30, 
1870.  referring  to  Lee's  welcome. 

I  have  from  my  youth  been  deeply  interested  In  the  lives  of 
outstanding  and  great  men  of  our  coimury.  and  I  know  of  no 
citizen  whose  Ufe  and  character  have  been  more  ouUtanding 
than  that  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Many  of  us  in  the  past  can  remember  various  citizens  who 
happen  to  be  able  to  make  for  themselves  a  name  politically 
or  otherwise,  who  have  been  willing  to  seU  that  good  name, 
knowing  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  used  perhaps  for  what 
we  might  call  a  sellish  purpose. 

The  records  will  show  thaf  the  war  of  1861-65  had  scarcely 
ceased  and  General  Lees  condition  of  what  we  might  caU 
narrow  circumstances  financially  became  known  when  ofTers 
of  places  of  honor  and  profit  began  to  come  In  to  him— offers 
of  the  presidency  of  insurance  companies  and  of  other  in- 
dustrial enterprises — proposals  that  he  should  allow  his  name 
to  be  used  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  State:  even 
offers  from  admirers  in  the  old  country  of  an  asylum  on  that 
side  of  the  water  where  a  handsome  estate  was  tendered  him 
as  a  tribute  of  admiration,  so  that  he  could  spend  the  residue 
of  his  life  in  peace  and  comfort. 

His  reply  to  all  these  allurements  was  that  which  we  now 
know  was  the  only  one  he  could  make— a  gracious  and  irre- 
vocable refusal.  During  the  war.  when  a  friend  had  sug- 
gested to  him  the  probability  that  the  people  of  the  South 
would  demand  that  he  should  be  their  President,  he  promptly 
and  decisively  declared  that  he  would  never  accept  such  a 
position.  So  now.  when  the  Governorship  of  Virginia  was 
proposed  to  him  he  firmly  refused  to  consider  it.  With  the 
same  Hrmness  he  rejected  all  proposals  to  provide  him  wilh 
honorable  commercial  positions  at  a  high  salary. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  approached  with  a  tender 
of  the  presidency  of  an  insurance  company  at  a  salary  of 
$50,000  a  year.  He  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
work  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  "But.  General."  said 
the  gentleman  who  represented  the  insurance  company,  "you 
ulU  not  be  expected  to  do  any  work;  what  we  wish  is  the  use 
of  your  name." 

"Do  you  not  think."  said  General  Lee.  "that  if  my  name  Is 
uorth  $50,000  a  year.  I  ought  to  be  careful  about  taking  care 

of  it?" 

I  wish  to  quote  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  president  of 
the  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co..  of  Atlanta.  Ga.: 

LsxiMOTOM.  V*.,  December  14.  It69. 

Oen.  J.  B.  OoaDOM. 

PreHdent.  Soiit/urm  Life  Insurance  Co  . 

Atlanta.  Oa. 
Mr  DiA«  OcmouL:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8rd  in- 
suot.  and  am  diily  sensible  of  the  kind  feelings  which  prompted 
your  proposal.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  as- 
sociated with  you.  Hampton.  B  H  Hl!l.  and  the  other  good  men 
whoaa  names  I  see  on  your  list  of  directors,  but  I  feel  that  1 
ought  not  to  abandon  the  poeltlon  I  hold  at  Washington  Collega 
at  this  time  or  so  l"r>K  as  I  can  be  of  service  to  it.  Tbanki  ig  you 
for  your  kind  con»l'l«r8tion.  for  which  X  know  I  am  alone  in- 
debted for  your  proposition  to  become  praatdent  of  the  Bouthcrn 
Life  Insurance  Co  .  and  with  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Gordon  sud 
my  tMst  wish<<«  for  yuutself,  I  am 
Vtry  truly  yours, 

R.  B.  La. 

Hl«   correspondence   shows  that   many   like   propositlong 
were  made  to  him. 

LU'a   WXLCOMS   AT   COLCMSU,    liUarH    30.    IBTO    (TO    TXAaa    ACO   TOOAT) 

All  day  the  murky  clouds  hung  low 

Above  the  sUent  city: 
The  sklos  seemed  drapt*d  In  robes  of  woe — 

To  weep  in  very  pity — 
In  pity  for  our  wounded  pride. 

In  pity  for  our  people. 
While,  since  the  dawn  the  winds  had  sighed 

Hound  crumbling  tower  and  steeple. 

The  wrecks  of  old  ancestral  halls. 

In  ail  ihelr  desolaleness. 
The  ruined  walks  and  blackened  walls 

To  foeman's  hate  bore  wltnea"* 
Against  the  sky  the  toppling  stacks 

In  solemn,  sad  sedateness. 
Seemed  ■«>utrle8  on  their  beaten  track*— 

Orlm  ghosts  of  former  greatness. 
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Bach  somber  mart  deserted  seemed. 

The  day  wore  dull  and  dreary. 
While  men  moved  on.  as  men  that  dreamed. 

With   footsteps  flagging  weary. 
But.  hark!  that  sudden  clamor  hear  I 

That  hum  of  human  voices! 
Whilst  everywhere,  with  shout  and  chee^ 

The  v«7  air  rejoices. 

One  Utile  word,  first  faintly  heard. 

Now  thousands  echo  loudly. 
And  cveiy  Southern  heart  Is  stirred. 

And  every  head  held  proudly! 
Maimed  men  and  matrons  shout — "Tls  Lee  I" 

Fair  maidens  swell  the  chorus; 
The  children  clap  ihelr  hands  In  glee; 

The  sky  grows  brighter  o'er  us. 

Tis  he!  Tls  he!  the  hero  Leel 

No  hostile  sword  can  sever 
Our  hearts  from  him.  for  he  shall  be 

The  sovereign  of  them  ever. 
The  tidings  leap  from  street. 

Each  tongue  that  name  repeating. 
Any  many  meet  with  hastening  feet 

To  give  the  hero  greeting. 

See  how  the  bmve  old  chieftain  cornea- 
No  banners  o'er  him  soaring: 

No  roll  Is  heard  nf  mighty  drums. 
No  cannons  "round  him  roaring. 

On  ever^-  heart  himself  engraved. 
What  nerd  of  laureled  arches? 

"Neath  lUted  hats  and  kerchiefs  waved 
Our  gray-haired  warrior  marches. 

When  In  the  Christian  cause  of  peace 

His  sword  was  sheathed  forever. 
With  him  we  wept,  that  we  must  cease 

Our  brave  but  vain  endeavor; 
And  still  wc  love  him  as  of  old, 

"When  "mongst  the  dead  and  dying. 
He  rode  the  boldest  of  the  bold. 

Our  foe  before  him  flying. 

Ah!  "Twas  a  splendid  sight  to  see 

Our  Southern  chiefs  assembled 
To  greet  their  grand  old  leader,  I^ee. 

"Fore  whom  once  foeman  trembled! 
And  though  our  flag  be  furled — yet  we 

Forget  our  heroes  never; 
Wc  can  but  shout.    "Long  live  our  L^e!" 

"The  South   and  Lee  forever!" 

(The  above  poem  was  written  by  Henry  Mazyck  Clarkson.  A   M 
M  D    who  lived  In  Columbia  as  a  young  man.     He  was  a  graduate 
of    tlie    South    Carolina    college.      A    nephew    and    niece    live    in 
Columbia:   A.  Crawford  Clarkson.  and  Harriet  J.  Clarkson.) 


The  Challenge  of  Freedom 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

'HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  AprU  2.  1940 


ADDKBBa   BY   MR    THOMAB   W    McMAKUS   OF   BAKEHBriBLD. 

CALIF. 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  22d  day  of  P^bni- 
ary  of  this  year.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  McManus.  of  Balcersflcld. 
Calif.,  delivered  a  tremendously  Int^resUng  address  to  the 
Loyalty  Group  at  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Because  I  believe  that  Mr.  McManus  deserves  and  should 
have  a  much  wider  audience.  I  am  constrained  to  and  do 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  most  timely  utterance  be 
fpread  upon  the  pages  of  the  CoN<a«asiowAL  Record  of  this 
day's  proceedings. 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  McBfenua'  speech  follows: 

No  tribute  of  mine  or  of  any  man's  can  add  to  J^^ejuster  of 
the  e-eatest  name  in  American  history.  George  Washington  s  life 
i^  an  S^t^oJTto  us  can  best  be  excmpUlled  by  the  B^at  num»>er 
of  American  citizens  who  are  today  lighting  to  perpetuate  his  spirit 
and  ^«  princlpl"   In  support  of  the  kind  of  government  he  gave 

^'^'w^Tn^Sashlnzton  was  bom  there  was  UtUe  true  'r^^^"™  °"  JJ?« 
earth.     Men  were  unprisoued  for  petty  offenses,  for  oulng  a  UtUo 


money.  Small  boys  were  iuinged  for  stealing  food.  It  was  a  cruel 
and  bitter  world.  Many  were  Ixjud  servants — slaves,  not  freemen. 
Thousands  who  came  to  America  In  those  days  were  exUes  from 
their  E^lropean  homes,  paying  a  penalty  for  some  smaU  debt,  or 
atoning  for  some  negligible  offense. 

Men  gave  years  of  their  lives  In  bondage  simply  for  passage  to 
this,  the  land  of  the  free — the  land  of  new  opportunity.  Seven 
years  of  hard  labor  was  not  too  great  a  price  for  some  to  win 
ihelr  way  to  America — though  the  cost  of  passage  was  then  only 
$35.  Freedom  as  we  know  It  today  was  then  unknown  to  the 
world. 

It  Is  a  new  thing,  this  democracy — this  represenUtlve  govern- 
ment of  ours.  But.  whether  we  know  It  or  not,  our  own  Government 
is  l)elng  challenged  today  as  were  governments  abroad  during  the 
past  decade. 

Recently.  Herbert  Hoover  told  of  his  last  trip  through  Europe. 
There  he  saw  the  governments  which  hold  sway  over  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  nxlUlons  of  people.  Time  was  when  there  was  In  those 
cotmtrles  at  least  a  semblance  of  freedom  in  the  courts  of  law,  In 
rellglcn.  In  political  activity.  But  that  liberty  was  forsaken  under 
the  plea  that  totalitarianism  was  safer — that  the  people  would 
have  more  security  by  letting  their  liberties  go. 

Their  tragedy  is  that  they  gave  up  their  freedom  with  prac- 
tically no  reelstance.  Less  than  100.000  persons  were  actually 
Involved  in  the  movement  that  brought  dictatorship — 1  In  2.000 
of  the  population  was  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  most 
priceless  possession  known  to  mankind — human  freedom. 

"Let  us  examine  the  record,"  as  a  great  American  used  to  say. 
In  our  own  time  we  h.-we  seen  more  freedom  In  America — not  less, 
as  In  Europe.  There  are  still  men  alive  who  were  bom  Into  slav- 
ery, but  that  ended  long  ago  and  will  never  return.  All  of  us 
have  seen  the  liberation  of  women  from  the  virtual  position  of 
chattels,  without  rights  of  property,  without  the  right  to  have  a 
part  In  determination  of  the  destiny  of  children  to  whom  they 
gave  birth,  without  the  right  to  vote. 

Even  so.  It  Is  less  than  a  hundred  years  that  we  have  had  real 
freedom  In  this  country.  At  first  It  seemed  a  very  precious  thing, 
this  hard-won  liberty.  It  was  a  thing  to  be  worried  over,  to  be 
cherished  almost  above  life  Itself. 

OtTB  BEST-PAID   EMPLOTTa 

But  It  Is  difficult  to  act  as  a  free  man.  It  is  hard  to  shoulder 
the  responsibilities  of  sovereign  citizenship.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
once  said  that  It  was  one  of  our  most  dlfBctilt  duties,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  of  our  greatest  responsibilities. 

In  other  lands  that  responsibility  lies  In  the  sovereign— In  the 
king,  or  the  king's  army,  or  In  Hitler's  army,  or  Stalin's  wrmy. 
In  America  the  citizen  Is  the  sovereign  and  the  army  l»  his  ooy- 
ernment.  The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  only  the  best- 
paid  employee  of  our  Government,  and  he  U  actually  our  eervant. 
What  he  does  he  does  becatise  we  have  given  him  temporarily  the 
power  to  act  for  us.  His  only  authority  comes  from  the  Pfople 
he  serves,  and  when  the  majority  of  the  people  become  dissatisfied 
with  him.  out  he  goes.  .    ^  „  „.  k«« 

But  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  malnUln  the  freedom  we  have 
so  laboriously  sectired  U  today  a  serious  question.  Right  now  1 1  » 
being  challenged— and  the  freedom  of  the  business  that  you  and 
I  represent  is  especially  under  fire.  Seventy  percent  of  the  current 
assets  of  the  financial  Institutions  of  the  country  are  today  in 
Government  securities  or  Government-guaranteed  •cc^*"««  _^ 
an  old  insurance  agent  I  know  that  the  man  who  has  t^e  money 
generally  telU  you  where  he  U  going  to  place  ^be  policy. 

Because  of  a  financial  dUturbance,  we  have  shifted  fw  own 
responsibilities  to  the  Federal  Government.  A  prominent  banker 
•aid  to  me  Just  the  other  day,  "I  don't  care  whether  a  loan  is  good 
or  not;  Just  give  me  the  Government  gtiarantee.  Think  of  a 
banker  saying  a  thing  like  that!  It  U  a  sad  commenUry  on  the 
Stats  frf  Amtricnn  enterprise-  and  of  the  motiey  brains  upon  which 
we  used  to  depend,  when  many  bankers  becoma  mare  clerks  for 
a  prodigal  government. 

THi  msoAiMi  or  oovnwMgirr 

But  It  is  not  too  lau,  even  yet,  for  us  to  control  that  sltustJon— 

tf   we  will.     What,  after  all,  is  the  Ooyernment  but  ^ouraslvee? 

If  Government  falU  we  all  faU.    The  answer,  of  c*^"*- f"^****.^' 

of  us  must  uke  such  Interest  as  never  before  in  our  Oovcrnman* 

and  In  our  politics.  _^^..  w~,^   ■*  ^  «»* 

Actually,  we  are  all  In  politics,  whether  ws  know  It  Of  not. 
Every  busin««i,  every  employee,  every  laboring  man  who  hilars  a 
share  of  the  tax  load  U  a  party  to  the  Governments  activities. 
Every  industry,  every  flnanclaJ  institution  bss  tbs  Government  as  a 

partner  in  its  business.  .».,«  «„  .««r« 

We  can  see  these  inroads  of  Government  In  our  affairs  on  every 
hand.  In  this  State  of  California,  one  branch  of  the  insurance 
business  U  now  almost  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  Stat*  govern- 
ment, and  the  SUte  U  now  demandUig  the  right  to  make  It  a 

monopo^y^  us  in  the  Insurance  business  to  determine  whether  we 
are  going  to  stay  In  business  for  ourselves,  or  whether  It  U  event- 
ually all  going  to  be  the  Governments  business,  .  *  .*  v  - 
All  of  us  have  pride  In  this  business  of  ours  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  the  country  during  the  past  hundred  years  of  world 
development.  It  has  been  made  possible  »>ecause  <rf  our  freedom 
Insurance  had  given  men  a  sense  of  security  and  liberty  that  no 
other  Uistltutlon  In  our  civilization  has  accompltahed.  And  al 
of  this  has  been  done  by  Individual  effort^by  salesmen  in  local 
fields;  by  special  agenta.  We  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
efforts. 
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urr  Toom  oowmdbmaw  KJtowt 
But  If  ••  tat«id  to  keep  thto  buslnew  we  shall  h«*e  toflgtot  to 

rt«:t  tt.  And  we  e»nnot  protect  It  IX  we  leave  the  OoTemment 
the  haiMto  of  tboee  who  woald  destroy  capital  inTBrtment  azMl 
iDdividuai  InltUtlTe.  

There  would  be  Uttle  tnsuranoe  mAd  tf  It  were  not  for  epedal 
■cvtiu  and  local  acenta.  Yet  the  men  who  Berre  our  Oovemment 
■eldom  hear  from  ua.  and  they  know  nothing  of  our  problems  and 
of  the  aemce  we  have  rendered  society.  

I  hare  a  special  mesage  for  you  tonight.  I  urge  each  and  every 
one  of  you  to  take  more  serloualy  your  individual  responalbUttlea 
as  free  dtlwna  Bvery  man  tn  the  tnsurance  business  can  be, 
should  be  a  force  for  the  preservation  of  democratic  instltntlona 
tn  this  ooontry.  «v«ry  man  ahoxild  know  his  Senators,  his  Con- 
HieMuuD  his  aaaemhlyman — should  know  all  the  randldatf  for 
public  oOce.  

Thow?  of  us  who  are  tn  the  tnsurance  business  must  let  our 
reprmenUtlves  In  the  Oovemment  know  our  views.  We  mvjst 
choose  whether  we  are  to  have  continuance  of  free  opporttjnlty 
tn  this  country  during  the  next  decade  or  wtiether  we  are  to  be 
set  to  work  in  a  regimented  government  such  as  exists  abroad. 

Remember  this:  The  men  who  set  up  those  centrallased.  regi- 
mented govemmenta  across  the  sea.  wherein  liberty  has  been  sac- 
rificed for  false  hope  of  security,  built  them  on  a  plea  of  help  for 
the  unfortunate  and  promises  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
common  man.  

Komember.  too.  that  the  result  hxu  been  more  misfortune,  more 
drsolAtion.  more  suffering  for  the  people  whOBe  misery  helped  the 
dlcutort  to  power. 

Mussoimt  was  a  socialist  and  a  radical.  He  promised  to  lessen 
the  tuBerlnt(  of  the  Italian  people.  Let's  (five  him  what  credit  we 
can     He  has  done  tietter  than  any  of  the  other  dlctaton. 

Hitler  was  a  beer-ball  orator  and  a  radical  He  promised  security 
to  the  masse*  tn  Germany,  but  instead  of  the  promised  sec\irlty 
he  fc*ve  them  bayoneta  and  regimented  the  people  Into  Indiistry 
under  force  of  arm*.  Aiwl  now  he  Is  giving  them  war  and  chao* 
and  destruction  and  hunger. 

THK  BUCRT  OF  COMMTTTrtBM 

SUlln  was  going  to  take  away  the  crushing  burden  from  the 
backs  of  the  Ruaslan  people.  But  liistead  of  taking  away  the  load 
he  burdened  the  people  beyond  human  endurance  with  a  form  of 
masn  Blavery  unequ&led  In  the  worlds  history.  Thousands  of 
oflJcers  of  the  army.  SCO  g^nerala.  4  ncld  iniin<hals.  have  all  been 
killed  by  him.  In  hH  terroristic  rtUe.  more  than  3.000.000  Rus- 
sia!^ have  been  murdered  by  order  of  Stalin.  And  now  the  people 
under  hU  dictatorship  are  forced  to  wage  a  war  upon  the  free 
men  of  Finland— though  that  vmr  so  far  has  demonstrated  that 
Olio  free  Finn  U  the  equal  of  10  Ru.-wlan  slaves. 

In  our  own  country  wc  are  faced  tjy  many  serious  problems.  We 
shall  have  to  determine  whether  lhl«  country  shall  become  Involved 
In  the  terrific  conflict  now  imoldcrlrg  In  Europe  We  are  asialled 
on  every  hand  by  opinion*  and  pmpa<5*ndiv—  pleas  for  the  sake  of 
the  democracies,  and  denunciation  of  the  totalitarian  states.  Vo 
man  with  a  heart  can  support  Stalm  and  Hitler  In  their  war- 
making  But  with  the  world  in  ntch  a  precarious  state,  tt  is  essen- 
tial that  every  man  can  make  ottr  Oovemment'i  activities  his  own 
pergonal  concern. 

Th»Te  la  no  more  important  heritage  from  tti*  Father  of  his 
Country  (ban  h»*  words  of  warning  that  we  keep  clear  of  foreign 
entanffeoienU.  tn  hi*  own  administmtino  h«  rrfuMd  to  ba  drawn 
Into  the  war  bvtwevn  tngtand  and  rraiKe 

W*  of  t«day  must  keep  tto«  light  of  demnrranr  tniminf     If  we 

rrmit  It  to  go  out  in  ihl*  land  there  is  no  cnher  hope  for  th^^  world 
»y  in  all  miUtmnmm  that  ttie  oniy  hope  (or  this  world  is  that  we 
maintain  an  MMmplarjr  0#morrary  here  in  the  United  *<*(•«  of 
Am«flra  f^  «•  ftleiM  have  true  fraMlom,  tnie  democracy  Mo 
UMnliinc  Nwui  IMM  utf  ItltMkm*  abr/ut  th«  fnvernment*  i4  Mouth 
Am«TK*  TlMf  mn  not  ilmmnerttetm  The  (|Ul«fe«M  Wtf«cr*Aa««rff 
9uniniU  ilie  govsnwnu  itoer* 
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■ut  «•  MUM  4o  §em»ihin$  •kout  our  own  horn*  protoiam*  btfor* 
w  tn  io  aolw  th»  ptoMmut  o(  the  vortd  Here  in  Amerlra  we 
have  wMOjOOO  famlUas  that  live  on  ineomas  of  leas  than  f^oo  a  year 
TTtetr  etUldren  are  emartafad;  they  are  vtrtlms  oi  pellagra  and 
diataw  of  wrwrf  kind  Itony  of  lliMe  unlortunat*  people  have 
crtn*  to  Oaltfonite  to  flad  wmMunn- 

I  haT*  gtvMi  tha  omc  S  jmn  to  tba  problem  of  the  migration  of 
tbeea  balplsa*  paofM*  from  the  southern  and  mldweetem  arras  of 
our  eounvy  to  OaUfcmia.  They  are  people  wt»o  have  failed  m  the 
•cooomtc  strt^gle:  who  have  endured  in  thetr  home  States  things 
wtUch  we  cannot  aak  any  human  being  tn  America  to  endure. 

They  hav«  cncn*  to  CaUfomla  because  to  them  it  seems  the 
promlaed  land  of  plenty.  They  have  accomplished  a  population 
movement  tinparallcled  In  modem  hiatcry  They  have  come  be- 
cause we  have  given  the  most  generous  help  among  all  the  States  In 
the  Nation. 

Theiw  are  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  of  these  migrants. 
They  arw  truly  cotintrymen  of  ours — whos^  forebears  fctiRht  with 
Washington.  In  thetr  home  conimunlttea  they  had  been  living  at 
leea  than  suhalstenee  levels.  They  could  hardly  read  and  write; 
they  wcr«  wracked  with  disease,  aufferlng  from  malnutrlUon.  They 
were  ktaccs  In  tte  Uf e  of  today. 


We  are  sorry  fc*  t>*iTi  but  CaUfomla  cannot  beeome  the  poor- 
house  of  the  Nation.  Our  State  cannot  be  tne  sanltarltun  for  all 
the  helpless.  The  problem  In  its  essenoe  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  govermnenU  of 
the  States  from  which  the  people  come. 

Insofar  as  one  grcup  of  our  people  is  threatened  with  insecurity, 
the  entire  NatUm  U  threatened. 

BBLuairi   roa  axx 

I  agree  with  the  proponents  at  liberal  old-age  pensions:  some- 
thing certainly  mtist  be  done  for  the  aged  and  the  helpless  and  the 
poor.  But  there  can  be  ra  security  for  the  aged  without  seciirlty 
for  thf.  yoxing  There  can  be  no  security  for  the  employee  without 
like  security  for  the  buslneasman  and  his  Investment.  There  can 
be  no  security  for  any  until  there  Is  security  for  all. 

Security  la  Interdependent.  It  Is  not  for  ooe  group  alone.  It 
mu.it  of  necessity  be  for  all.  There-  Is  no  secxirlty  In  the  Nation  so 
long  as  this  problem  confronts  us. 

The  Urited  States  has  recently  been  stirred  In  Its  emotions  by 
novels  written  stwut  the  destitution  of  the  migrant  people.  I  have 
only  this  to  say;  They  are  tragic  stories  of  tragic  people  But  let 
me  say  this  too:  The  tragedy  did  not  originate  In  California  It 
originated  In  the  States  from  which  the  migrants  came.  And  all  the 
States  must  have  social  imderstandlng  and  vlalon  sufficient  to  realize 
that  this  Is  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  problem. 

There  are  other  matters  of  grave  importance  that  you  must 
consider  In  yovir  new  interest  in  politics  and  economics:  We  now 
have  ll.OOO.OOO  people  without  work  In  America,  and  another 
10.000.000  on  public  works.  But  as  we  Increaae  the  tax  load,  the 
ability  of  Industry  to  employ  the  unemployed  decreases.  So  what 
shall  we  do?  We  have  the  greatest  amount  of  Idle  capital  that 
our  cotintry  has  ever  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  the 
greatest  natural  resources,  the  meet  capable  and  Ingenious  people  In 
the  world.  This  new  problem  will  be  solved  as  others  In  the  past 
have  been  solved. 

Civilization  has  made  gretiter  advances  In  adding  to  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  mankind  durlni?  the  past  hundred  years  than  in 
ail  the  years  since  the  dawn  of  time. 

MIHACT.ES   BT    WUXKMTtt 

Well  do  I  recall  the  study  of  religion  as  a  boy.  and  the  promise 
that  the  theologians  conceived  to  be  the  ultimate  blessing  of  the 
human  soul  living  In  perfection  before  Its  Maker — that  the  soul 
would  fly  through  the  air  Michelangelo  lent  his  Imagination  to 
this  promise  and  palnte<l  upon  the  backs  of  the  angreU  heavy  wings 
to  help  them  tty  But  the  genius  of  living  roan  has  developed  the 
airplane  which  flics  faster  than  the  mind  of  man  ever  ImagUied 
that  the  angels  would  fly 

There  was  another  old  promise  to  be  fulfilled — a  universal  voice 
that  would  be  heard  through  walls  and  throuKh  space  And  thf-n 
science  gave  us  radio,  so  that  If  I  had  a  microphone  hooked  up  be- 
fore  me  now  my  voice  would  circle  the  globe  and  be  hoard  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  world  before  you  in  this  very  room  would  hear  It. 
Many  of  the  modern  miracles  of  medicine  have  come  to  pass  in 
the  time  of  our  own  lives.  In  my  tjoyhood.  old  men  would  tell  of 
th»'  plagues  that  hnd  to  b*  endured,  plagues  that  they  looked  upon 
as  punishments  sent  from  heaven  Now  scientists  have  made  those 
plagties  a  matter  of  history.  Cholera,  smallpox,  diphtheria— such 
diseases  were  the  scourge  of  Ignorance,  and  when  man's  intelli- 
gence waa  pitted  against  thsm  they  were  wiped  from  the  face 
of  ttte  earth 

And  It  took  the  intcUigenc*  of  free  m«n  to  bring  atvnjt  the 
modem  miracles  of  other  sclcntlfle  accomplishments  that  have 
lifted  backbrraktug  toll  Umn  tl»*  shoulders  of  m''n  and  women. 
But  let  m"  rmph»nl/e  rne  p<>lrit  Theae  acc<impll«hmonts  have 
tieen  pMNihte  oniy  berauiMt  our  people  have  fimen  trtt  Men  In 
sIsvtfT,  In  tx^nUage,  Would  have  led  no  «uch  industrial  and  in* 
tellactual  advance* 

eoMMtfimm  wwnm  rotdvy 
Knmring  that  It  t«  strange  that  eertain  p*^t«  now  a^rtive  in 
mir  l«»»d  eart  folUrW  the  mtagu'ded  phlloaopniea  of  g*»v#f nmettt  that 
|#ad  Ut  oertain  human  servitude  Tbare  are  thoee  who  wotUd  have 
ttf  follov  the  p"lMi«s  of  •ialin'-ilvnigh  th«  bUght  iH  e^^mmuniam 
wottld  shrivel  the  spuitual  au4  Intellectual  growth  of  mankind 
her*  as  abroad 

We  And  such  theorlata.  men  arid  women.  In  places  of  profn- 
tnenoe  in  our  Oovernmcnt.  and  I  say  to  you  that  all  those  who 
work  and  pay  the  bills  mu*t  b*  watchful  and  diligent  always  leit 
thetr  own  indifference  permit  our  Oovemment  to  be  subverted  to 
foreign  ideologies. 

It  U  up  to  you  and  to  m*  and  to  the  B.OOO  agents  of  thta  Paelflo 
coast  department  of  the  Loyalty  Group  and  our  associates  In  the 
Insurance  bxi»lness  throughout  America  to  flght  now  with  all  our 
might  to  give  something  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  devotion 
and  sacnflce  that  Inspired  the  life  of  George  Washington. 

Recently  we  have  seen  marching  on  Sacramento,  to  threaten  the 
members  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  a  group  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  organization  directed  by  the  Communist  Party  The 
Communists  never  forget:  sometimes  we  do.  All  too  often  we  are 
toe  busy  to  write  to  our  representatives  In  Sacramento  or  to  send 
word  to  our  Congressmen  In  Washington  to  tell  them  how  we  want 
our  Oovemment  protected.  If  we  neglect  a  manifest  duty  whom 
shall  we  blame  when  a  minority  imposes  lu  subveralve  will 
tqjwn  ust 
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Our  lawmakers  want  to  hear  from  u*.  They  have  told  me  so 
many  times.  They  have  told  me  how  sick  at  heart  they  were 
when,  after  fighting  for  the  principles  of  American  liberty  and 
democracy,  they  have  had  to  take  the  abuse  of  men  like  Bridges  and 
his  Ilk.  while  they  received  never  a  word  of  encouragement  from 
the  folks  who  have  Jobs  and  property. 

If  we  are  to  do  our  full  duty  as  citizens  we  must  never  be  too 
busy  to  express  ourselves  vigorously  on  the  Issues  before  Congress 
and  the  legislature.  We  must  take  time,  however  occupied  we 
may  l>e,  to  Indicate  our  appreciation  to  those  who  battle  for  the 
maintenance  of  American  principles  of  Individual  opportunity. 

NOT    EAST    TO    BX    W9MX 

That  other  recent  Incident  when  a  dictaphone  was  discovered 
tn  the  hotel  room  of  the  speaker  of  the  California  State  Assembly 
at  Sacramento  Indicates  how  close  are  we  to  the  loss  of  our  pre- 
cious liberty.  How  shameful  that  such  a  thing  should  occiu*  In 
America!  That  Is  the  spy  system — espionage  of  the  kind  that  is 
well  known  In  the  total.tarlan  states  of  Burop>e.  It  Is  like  the 
work  of  Hitler  and  Stalin,  destroying  life  and  freedom.  It  Is  the 
work  of  dictatorship,  and  whoever  Is  responsible  for  so  dastardly 
an  act  has  no  right  to  call  himself  an  American. 

No.  It  Is  not  easy  In  these  days  to  be  a  freeman.  You  can 
never  be  indifferent  to  your  responsibilities  If  you  are  to  remain 
free.  The  government  that  levies  taxes  and  makes  laws  also  takes 
a  toll  from  every  man.  and  great  Institutions  such  as  the  Loyalty 
Group  and  these  fine  insurance  companies  can  exist  only  so  long 
as  our  Oovemment  Is  a  representative  government  and  answerable 
to  every  freeman. 

The  priceless  privilege  which  was  given  to  us  by  George  Wash- 
ington will  perUh  from  the  earth  unle**  we  take  It  upon  ourselves 
Individually  to  do  something  to  keep  It  alive.  Remember  that 
while  you  can  buUd  great  buildings  and  great  Institutions,  their 
safe  future  de|>ends  upon  constructive  and  good  government 

I  am  asking  you — each  one  of  you — to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
Americanism,  to  be  willing  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  It.  and 
to  take  a  personal  Interest  In  your  Oovemment.  Support  those 
who  believe  In  individual  opportunity  and  free  enterprise,  the 
American  system  upon  wh.ch  our  country  has  grown  to  unsur- 
passed greatness. 

We  must  not  fall  to  do  this  duty. 

More  than  150  years  ago,  when  our  flag  was  first  unfurled  to 
the  breeze,  as  It  came  from  the  loving  hands  of  Betsy  Ross.  George 
Washington  stood  before  it  and  uncovered  his  head.  It  has  ever 
been  the  symbol  of  human  freedom,  the  hope  of  mankind,  the 
pledge  of  Ideal  government. 

Ood  make  us  worthy  ar.d  unafraid  to  fight  for  the  Americanism 
of  Washington.  We  must  not  fall  to  pas*  on  to  posterity  a  land 
of  the  free  and  a  land  cf  opportunity. 


Americanization    Work    by    David    Wisted    Post, 
American  Legion,  of  Doluth,  Minn. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNKfOTA 

IN  THE  HOUHK  OF  RKPREgENTATIVnA 

Tuttday.  April  2,  1940 

Mr.  FmrWOCR,  Mr.  Sptikirr,  X  b«ll«vg  It  will  l>€  <rf 
InUrrit  not  only  to  \Aen\brv*  of  lb«  Hoiwc  but  U)  pcoplw 
throughout  xhe  country  to  know  th»t  Dsvld  WI*t«J  Po*t.  of 
th«  AmertcMn  Legion,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  recently  c«rii«<l  on 
•n  Amcrtcftnizjitlon  project,  Wt  btll«r«  that  thU  it  the 
flnt  of  lu  kind  m  the  United  Statei.  The  work  wm  ctrrkd 
on  in  the  Duluth  public  and  parochUl  ichooU.  Each  claaa- 
room  wa«  presented  with  a  framed  copy  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  during  the  annual  observance  of  Ameri- 
canization week.  BUrtlng  with  Uncoln'f  Birthday.  February 
12,  and  ending  with  Waahlngton'*  Birthday.  February  22. 

Thla  program  resulted  in  proper  tribute  being  paid,  not 
only  to  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  to 
other  men  who  had  to  do  with  the  early  history  of  America. 
Addresses  were  made  when  the  framed  copies  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were  presented. 

The  best  way  to  combat  communism  and  its  dangerous 
dcKtrines  is  to  have  a  revival  of  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory. The  better  Informed  people  are  in  reference  to  the 
Declaration   of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States  the  more  likely  they  are  to  appreciate  our 
form  of  government  and  the  opportunities  for  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

David  Wisted  Post  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  Its  fine  and 
outstanding  achievement  In  connection  with  this  program. 
I  attach  hereto  a  short  summary  showing  the  different  steps 

taken: 

DAvm  Wisted  Post,  Amzkican  Legion, 

Duluth,  Minn..  March  18.  1940. 
A  brief  review  of  the  distribution  by  David  Wisted  Post,  American 
Legion,  of  1,000  framed  copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Indejsendence 
to  1.000  classrooms  in  Duluth's  public  and  parochial  schools  dur- 
ing Americanism  Week,  February  13  24,  1940 — the  flrst  time  buch 
a  project  has  ever  been  undertaken  in  any  American  city.  The 
review  has  been  prepared  to  serve  the  many  Inquiries  that  have 
t>een  received  by  Wisted  Post  from  communities  Interested  In  the 
project 

During  the  1940  national  AmerlcanlKm  Week,  starting  with  Lin- 
coln's Birthday,  February  12.  and  ending  with  Washington's  Birth- 
day. February  22,  David  Wisted  Post,  of  the  Ami-rican  Legion,  in 
Duluth,  dl.nrlbuted  1,000  framed  parchment  copies  cf  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  to  1,000  clatisrounis  In  all  of  Duluth's  public 
and  parochial  schools. 

This  is  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  America  where  such  a 
project  has  ever  boon  undertaken  and  already  Inquirios  have  been 
received  by  the  Duluth  Legion  post  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
High  praise  for  inaugurating  the  novel  plan  to  epread  a  better 
understanding  cf  America  Into  every  tchcolroom  has  been  given  the 
Duluth  post  by  Raymond  J  Kolly,  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion;  Frank  E  Samuel,  national  adjutant;  James  F. 
Barton,  director  of  national  Lrgicn  publications;  and  Allan  Briggs. 
Minnesota  State  Legion  commander,  as  well  as  Dr.  H.  H.  Eelkema. 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  In  Duluth;  the  Reverend 
Father  Martin  Larkln,  superintendent  of  the  parochlnl  schools  of 
Duluth:  and  leading  educators  and  city  and  tchool  cfflclals  of 
Duluth. 

Originator  of  the  plan  is  A  B.  Kapplln,  Duluth  newspaperman, 
who  is  a  past  commander  of  the  Minnesota  department  of  the 
Legion,  former  eighth  district  commander  and  past  coinmander 
of  Wisted  Post,  who  served  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  directed  the  framing  and  distribution  of  the  1,000 
copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  schools  In 
February  1940 

Permission  to  distribute  the  framed  copies  In  the  fcchools  wm 
obtained  by  the  chairman  from  the  Duluth  School  Board  snd  th2 
parochial -school  authorities,  who  also  approved  the  plan  to  have 
each  pupil  bring  a  penny  to  help  pay  for  the  framing  cofsts.  This 
was  urged  by  the  Legion  to  spread  the  Idea  Into  Duluths  25  000 
homes,  so  that  all  the  parents  would  know  and  understand  the 
project  and  Its  purpose. 

The  teachers  and  principals  supervlwd  the  collection  of  the 
pennies  the  week  before  Lincoln's  birthday,  starting  February  ftth. 
The  children  contributed  a  grand  total  of  $116  34,  Wisted  Post 
paying  the  dlfT'-rence  in  framing  costs  and  other  expenses,  includ> 
ing  a  small  label  pasted  In  the  left  bottom  corner  of  eatb  copy. 

"Presented  by 

David  Wlst4>d  Post 

AnMrican  Legion 

1940" 

Duluth  Arms  hid  rni  th#  frsming  r/mtract,  and  the  work  wm 

handled  by  two  inntltutlons  at  s  roet  to  the  post  of  43  rt>uln  rm-.h, 

ait   wired  and  rea/ly   Ui  hang      T»»e   1,000  parchmetit  M»|Hes  were 

donated  u>  the  U>num  by  th»»  Duluth  ar>d  Minnes<rU  agerMries  of 

the  John  Hanr/Tk  lAlt  Insurance  Co 

TIj*"  nrst  framed  vtipy  w»«  present^'d  by  Chairman  Kapplln  io 
Dr  E*'tk*ma,  soperint^ndwt  «/f  wh/iols,  on  Mnwln's  Birthday, 
as  a  Kf'Mjp  trf  Winted  tt1tUs»rn  wst/rhAd  tba  cerenMrtiles.  Th*  inci- 
dent was  photographed  ar»d  publlabed  In  th«  UuJuth  Mews- 
Tribune,  coptee  Ut4rr  a{)p«aring  in  the  tttaU  and  natu;n«l  Legion 
papers. 

Additional  framad  eopla*  were  prcaented  by  the  post  to  th« 
mayor  f)i  Duluth,  to  the  publlst»er  of  the  Duluth  papers,  to  th« 
two  radio  vtations  which  arranged  special  ceremonies  broadeaet 
over  the  air.  and  to  Allan  Briggs,  Btate  Legion  commander,  several 
district  commanders,  and  17  post  commanders  of  the  eighth  dutrlct 
attending    the    annual    midwinter   dUtrict    conference  at  Duluth 

February  24.  _  .,.,..    ,.w 

Dr    Eelkema   wrote   the   following   to   Chairman   Kapplln   at   tha 

completion  of  the  project:  

"Permit  me  in  behalf  of  the  schools  to  express  sincere  sppre- 
clatlon  to  you  and  to  David  Wisted  Post  for  having  Initiated  and 
carried  through  the  plan  for  presenting  copies  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  each  classroom  In  the  Duluth  public  schools. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  students  will  profit  materially  from 
the  contact  which  they  will  have  with  thta  famotis  document  and 
year  by  year  will  attain  a  greater  respect  for  the  principles  set  fortli 

therein."  ...  ^  . 

There  was  such  an  unusual  demand  for  similar  framed  copies 
t^i^  the  execuUve  committee  of  the  post  voted  to  seU  a  supply  on 
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band  foe  50  cents  each,  approaamately  the  actual  cost  to  the  poet. 
._..- ^__...  .r*...  »K.a         — ....... —  i_  tK.  sfhools  was  completed. 


up  by  a  subsidy  out  of  the  Public  Treasxiry  which  U  paid  t>y  the 
.taxpavers  as  a  whole."  .   ^ 
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for  the  present  fiscal  year  to  carry  an  average  of  2.000,000  on  Its 
rolls    Instead   of    the    average  of   3.000.000   It   carried   a   year   ago. 


roa   THX    NATTCN'S    DISABLED 

(By  Joirw  W  MrCoRMAcx,  author  of  V.  F.  W.  measure,  says  pension 
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biLiid  for  SO  oenU  »cli,  approKimately  tb«  actual  ccat  to  the  port. 
Thu  WM  don*  after  th«  prwentatlon  In  the  schooU  wm  completed. 

The  achool*  tfnu«ed  for  ipecUl  presentation  ceremonJes  »t  pub- 
lic aiwwnbhe*  with  le«lonnAlrc«  of  WMted  Poat  MBlgned  by  th« 
coumuttce  to  mmkm  brt«I  t»U*.  In  many  achooU  there  were  Wash- 
ington-birth«Uy  procrama  and  an  impressive  patriotic  atmosphere 
crrate<l  for  the  ewnt.  ,  ^      _,  . 

Aa  each  Ltfioa  apealcar  Moept«d  hi»  Malgnmcnt.  a  letter  of  in- 
•tructiooj  and  a  aample  speech  wa«  mailed  hini  by  the  committee. 
The  principal  waa  requested  to  hav«  a  pupti  selected  by  each  room 
to  receive  the  framed  copy,  many  of  th(«e  children  having  memo- 
rized brief  recponaes  for  tbeir  clasamatea. 

luAtnictlona  to  the  teaciiera  were  prepared  by  tiie  conunltiee  and 
m^lied  out  by  the  adiool  auperlntendenU  over  their  o>*n  »>ignaiures. 

After  preaentation  In  all  the  achouU  waa  completed,  a  mimeo- 
graphed letter  reviewing  the  project  and  Including  a  brief  historical 
fikeU-h  of  the  Signing  of  the  Declaration  and  its  pvt  In  American 
history.  fiiF"  prepareil  by  the  committee,  waa  aent  out  by  the  «upcr- 
in'.endenta  to  all  the  t«'acher«.  These  are  to  be  kept  en  hand  and 
u«4>d  at  all  ImfKVtant  amUversaries  and  patriotic  celebrations  m  the 
future.  ^     ^ 

Scores  of  letters  were  recelrrd  by  the  post  from  auperlnteudents, 
teachers,  and  principals  of  the  Duluth  schools  in  appreciation  fcr  the 
framed  copies  of  the  Declaration  presented  the  classrooms.  Many 
parent*  also  wrote  ccngratulatlr.g  the  post 

In  explaining  the  project  and  its  purpose.  Mr.  KappUn.  originator 
of  the  plan,  declared  In  addressing  members  of  the  school  board: 

"This  is  an  Americanism  project  of  the  Legion  to  emphasize  those 
fundamentals  that  make  our  Nation  the  gn>atest  in  tlie  world.  We 
want  our  school  children  to  see  this  great  docviment  every  day  and 
to  giow  to  appreciate  this  country  more  and  more  through  the  years. 
Marbe  If  we  build  this  deeper  understanding  in  the  hearts  of  the 
present  generation.  America  will  never  again  have  to  fear  foreign 
■lams'  influencing  the  youth  of  our  land." 
Tours  very  truly, 

David  Wisted  Post.  AMzaicAx  Lbcion. 


Our    Nation    Demands    a    Sound    Transportation 

Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  AprU  2.  1940 


EDirORIAL  PROM  THE  KAST  GELAND  FORKS   (MINN.)    RSCORD 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst  all  the  propa- 
ganda being  foisted  upon  the  American  public  at  this  time 
by  the  promoters  of  the  so-called  waten^-ay  improvements, 
the  editor  of  East  Qrand  Forks  (Minn.)  Record  in  an  edi- 
torial of  January  26.  1940,  stresses  the  fact  that  the  lack  of 
A  sound  transportation  policy  has  been  costly  to  the  United 
States. 

To  thoae  of  iB  who  are  interested  In  8.  2009 — the  Wheeler- 
Lea  railroad  bill  now  in  conference — the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  is  invited  to  the  above  referred  to  editorial: 
IPtoni  the  Bast  Offtsd  Ftorka  (Minn  )  Record  of  January  2fl    1940) 

LACK   or  aOCNO  TmaMSFOBTATlOW   FOUCT  COSTtT  TO    UNHID  STATES 

The  failure  of  the  TTnlted  States  to  adopt  a  sound  national  trans- 
portation policy  20  years  a^o  "has  cost  the  country  as  a  whole  a 
wLnef^rt  expenditure  running  Into  bUUcns  of  dollars. "  according  to 
Senator  Cltdb  M.  Rko.  of  Kansas. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  Kansa-s  Senator  pointed  out  In 
a  recent  ad<tress.  the  tnrestment  in  transportation  facilities  of  all 
kinds  has  l>een  more  than  doubled.  "None  of  them  is  prosperous," 
be  said,  "because  there  Is  more  transportation  being  offered  than 
there  It  trafSc  to  move."  While  the  recent  improvement  In  busineca 
has  lessened  the  tension.  Senator  Rzxd  warned  that  It  haa  not  solved 
the  transportation  problem. 

"There  may  have  been  periods  In  our  national  history."  he  said, 
"when  It  ought  havB  been  adviaahle  to  use  the  Public  Treastiry  to 
aubaldlxe  aom*  form  of  tranaportatlon.  That  period  has  passed. 
We  have  coma  to  a  time  when  every  character  of  transportation 
should  stand  on  lU  own  feet  without  burdening  the  taxpayer  by 
wasting  his  money,  whether  by  unwise  governmental  expetKliture 
a  wasteful  compeUtlon  between  private  capital  investing  In  uu- 
neeOed  transportation  facilities." 

"The  Inland  waterways."  be  coounoed.  "never  have,  do  not  now. 
and  never  can  har.dle  trafflc  as  efBclently.  as  expeditiously,  or  as 
cheaply  as  the  rallroadi.  or.  for  that  matter,  as  the  highways  " 

•  River  transportation."  he  said,  "is  the  highest  cc-^t  of  any  of  the 
general  forms  of  trnnsportathwi.  The  diOertnce  between  the  charges 
OQ  the  inlaiid  waterways  or  the  railnMuLi  and  the  highways  is  made 


up  by  a  subsidy  out  of  the  Public  Treasxiry  which  la  paid  by  the 
.taxpavers  as  a  whole." 

Senator  Rixd  charged  that  river  Improvements  had  become  a 
racket.  "Many  smart  men. '  he  said,  "are  making  a  Uvlng  out  of 
promotmg  a  ao-called  Inland  waterway  improvement.  They  get 
support  from  cities,  from  newspapers,  large  corporations  tliat  own 
their  own  barges  and  can  move  their  own  frelcht  on  a  publicly 
built  right-of-way  at  a  lower  charge  than  the  railroads  make;  they 
make  a  business  of  Interesting  chamt)er3  of  commerce  and  ccan- 
merclal  bodies;  In  putting  pressure  on  Senators  and  Representatives 
for  huge  appropriations  for  river  improvement  which  wQl  give  soma 
particular  city  or  number  of  cities  a  freight-rate  advantage." 

Besides  demanding  the  continuance  of  these  subsidies.  Senator 
RxiD  siild  they  are  cpposlnt?  the  regulation  of  waterway  transporta- 
tion He  said  that  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  would  afford 
A  start  toward  a  soxuid  naUonal  transportation  policy. 


Relief  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF   ALABAilA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  2,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    BIRMINGHAM    (ALA.)     AGE-HERALD 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress occasionally  one  hears  a  speech  or  sees  an  article  that 
arrests  his  attention  by  reason  of  its  simplicity,  clarity,  or 
splendid  approach  to  its  subject  matter.  Good  fortime  has 
placed  in  my  hands  an  article  by  Russell  Kent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  relief  problems  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald,  the  South's  leading  morning  dally.  I 
commend  this  article  to  you.  and  that  you  may  study  it, 
hereby  place  it  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)    Age-Herald  of  March  19.  19401 

KXUZiF    PROGLXUS 

(By  Riassell  Kent) 
Birmingham  and  Jefferson  Coimty  face  a  serlotia  situation  re- 
garding lellef  of  the  unemployed.     So  do  other  cities  and  counties 
in  varying  degrees,  some  more  acutely,  others  less  so. 

There  is  nothing  sudden  about  this  devclopm«»nt.  It  has  boen 
known  for  months" that  Federal  assistance,  through  W.  P.  A.,  would 
be  reduced.  President  Roosevelt  a&ked.  and  Congress  voted,  only 
two-thlrda  as  much  money  for  W.  P  A  In  the  flsciU  year  starting 
last  July  as  was  provided  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Anyone  studying  the  picture  would  have  concluded  that  private 
Industry  could  not  absorb  the  unemployed,  no  matter  to  what 
heights  Industrial  activity  cUmt)ed — and  It  has  climbed.  This  is 
because  over  70  percent  of  thoee  on  W.  P.  A.  rolls  are  unskilled 
workers,  and  the  demands  of  Industry  are  for  skilled,  or  senil- 
akllled.  workers  Also,  a  large  proportion  of  thoae  on  W  P  A.,  or 
seeking  to  be  placed  there,  are  men  and  women,  of  40  and  up- 
ward. Many  of  them  never  will  get  permanent  Jobs  in  private 
industry,  because  if  private  employers  are  going  to  start  to  ualn 
employees,  they  will  draw  upon  the  great  reservoir  of  young  folks 
rather  than  the  untrained  oldsters 

So  far  as  concerns  the  requlrenunt  that  local  Bponsora  con- 
tribute 25  percent  of  the  cost  of  W  P.  A.  projects,  this  was  written 
into  law  by  Congress  at  the  end  of  last  June,  to  become  effective 
January  1.  There  was  a  little  more  than  6  months'  notice  of  this 
requirement. 

The  25  percent  contribution  requirement  Is  on  a  State-wide 
basis.  The  State  government  could.  If  It  desired,  contribute  from 
Its  funds  a  larger  thare  to  Jefferson  Cotmty  than  to  olher  counties. 
Prob«b!y  this  would  be  both  impractical  and  Inexpedient  The 
Federal  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  So  long  aa 
some  extra  arrangement  Is  not  made  by  the  State.  Col.  W.  C.  Hen- 
derson. W  P  A.  administrator  for  Alabama,  has  no  discretion;  he 
must  demand  a  25-percent  contribution  from  Jefferson  County, 
or  from  Birmingham,  for  support  of  aU  non-Federal  and  non-State 
W.  P.  A.  projects  they  sponsor. 

This  Is  a  legal  requirement,  fixed  by  Congress.  It  la  not  an 
administrative  policy,  subject  to  flexibility. 

Colonel  Henderson  has  discretionary  authority  to  allocate 
workers  within  Alabama  as  he  sees  fit  and  proper.  He  could.  iX 
he  considered  it  propier.  which  naturally  he  would  not  do.  allocate 
all  W.  P.  A.  workers  allowed  Alabama  to  within  Jefferson  County's 
borders.  But  atill  25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  projects  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  county  or  city  gcvernmenti.  or  both. 

The  fact  is  that  Alabama  has  not  fared  badly  at  all  by  com- 
parison. 

The  President  and  Congress  decided  to  cut  W.  P.  A.  funds  one- 
third.     That  meant  roU«  had  to  be  cut  one-third — ^W.  P.  A  planned 
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1918  and  that  scores  of  thousands  of  them  who  were  actually  Buffer- 
ing with  some  deyeioplng  ailment  or  diaabUlty.  bravely  stuck  out 


^    W..    A  *W    .M 


Ity  insurance  policy,  upon  which  benefits  wctild  become  payable 
according  to  the  terms  provided  for  therein. 

Aa  to  those  who  have  become  somewhat  fearful  that  the  enactment 
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fcr  the  presfnt  fiscal  yrar  to  carry  an  average  of  2.000.000  on  Its 
rolls  instead  of  the  nvoraje  of  S.OOC.CXK)  It  carried  a  year  Rgo. 
Wages  were  rearranged,  by  direction  of  Congress.  The  result  was 
averai^e  W.  P.  A.  wages  In  Alabama,  and  other  Southern  States, 
were  mcreased.     Hence  the  cost  of   local  projects  was  Increased. 

On  March  6.  W  P  A.  had  a  national  enrollment  of  2  323.000 
workers.     On   the   corrfspondlng  date  of    1939   It  had  3,900.000. 

Alabama,  on  March  6.  had  54.611  W.  P.  A.  workers.  A  year  ago  It 
had  68.551.  Tlie  difference  In  the  12  months,  in  Alabama,  Is  very 
much  less  prcpcrtlonately  than  In  th?  country  as  a  v-hole. 

Of  course,  these  figures.  In  the  State  and  In  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  must  be  reduced.  The  rolls  were  Increased  during  the 
winter — and  It  has  been  a  severe  winter  with  genuine  FViflerlng  for 
the  poor,  particularly  severe  In  Alabama  because  of  the  unusually 
low  temperatures  for  that  State.  The  rolls  must  be  decreased  to 
keep  within  the  2.000,000  average  for  the  year,  they  must  be  cut, 
rather  sterKlllv,  below  2  000,000 

Alabama  had  an  au'horized  W.  P.  A.  enrollment  of  57.000  for 
February.  This  was  cut  8.000  to  a  total  authorization  of  49  000 
for  March — yet  on  March  6  the  official  figures  show  that  54,811 
were  carried  on  the  rolls.  The  authorized  enrollment  in  Alabama 
for  April  will  be  43.500. 

Colonel  Henderson  did  not  cut  the  Birmingham  and  Jefferson 
County  allotment  lor  March,  and  he  told  a  conference  last  week 
he  would  not  cut  it  for  April.  That  Is  because  of  the  large  wait- 
ing list  there.  7.000  certified  eliglbles  unable  to  get  on  the  W.  P.  A., 
as  many  waiting  to  get  on  the  rolls  as  actually  are  on  the  rolls. 
In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  223.000  W.  P.  A.  workers  must  be 
dropped  In  April. 

Ju:,t  what  Is  the  answer  to  this  relief  situation? 
President  Roosevelt  announced  In  January  his  Intention  of  ask- 
ing $1,000  000.000  for  W.  P.  A.  for  the  fiscal  year  to  start  next 
July  1.  That  was  a  tentative  figure,  for  he  said  a  later  study 
would  be  made  before  the  actual  request  for  an  appropriation 
would  be  made.  A  bllllon-dollar  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  for  the 
1941  fiscal  year  necessarily  would  mean  a  cut  of  one-third  below 
the  average  number  being  carried  this  year. 

In  other  words.  If  W.  P.  A.  Is  given  $1,000,000,000  for  next 
year  It  can  enroll  not  more  than  an  average  of  around  1,300.000 
workers.  Instead  of  the  2.000.000  being  carried  this  year  and  the 
3.000.000  who  were  carried  on  the  average  during  the   1939  fiscal 

In  other  words,  to  bring  the  situation  dlrecUy  home.  If  W.  P  A. 
Is  giving  employment  to  7.000  persons  In  Birmingham  and  Jeffer- 
son County  today,  with  a  liberal  leaning  by  the  State  W.  P.  A. 
administrator,  the  Federal  agency  a  year  hence  could  not  employ 
more  than  4.227  with  the  same  Identical  sympathetic  leaning. 

That  is.  of  course,  if  Congress  votes  only  $1,000,000,000  for 
W.  P    A    for  the  new  fiscal  year. 

As  for  the  25-percent  contributory  provision,  regarding  which  the 
Alabama  congressional  delegation  has  been  asked  to  take  action.  It 
lo  ptrlectly  cbvlous  there  will  be  much  difficulty  In  getting  this  out 
of  the  law  If  It  does  go  out,  then,  by  simple  arithmetic.  It  Wiill  be 
impossible  for  W.  P.  A.  to  carry  as  many  workers  on  Ita  roUs  as  it 
otherwise  would  do.  A  dollar  can  be  stretched  only  so  far.  ll 
W  P  A.  has  75  cenU  to  epply  to  a  project,  and  the  local  sponsor 
puts  up  25  cents,  it  Is  clear  that  W.  P.  A.  caimot  list  as  many  proj- 
ects or  employ  a.s  many  workers  if  It  is  required  without  additional 
total  funds  to  spend  80  or  85  cents  per  project  worker. 

A  ccntrcversy  has  been  started  regarding  how  many  unemployed 
there  are  In  the  Nation.  Nobody  knows;  we  will  know  a  year  hence 
how  many  there  were  thU  week,  for  the  census  will  disclose  that 

To  say  there  are  only  4.000,000  appears  ridiculous.  Back  in  the 
roaring  twenties  there  were  1,000.000  unemployed  at  all  times. 

Anyhow,  such  controversy  does  not  fill  the  stomachs  of  those  who 
are  unemployed  and  without  means  of  support,  be  they  4.000.000 
or  12.000.000  in  number.  .,...*♦,        .     #  ,   -« 

The  most  cr>lng  need  of  the  entire  relief  situation  Is  for  an 
objective  long-rai  ge.  carefully  planned  program.  Neither  the  Pres- 
ident nor  Congress  has  attempted  any  such  thing.  We  have  been 
temporizing  from  year  to  year  on  this  reUef  program.  We  have  got- 
ten exactly  nowhere  toward  a  final  solution  and  we  are  not  going  to 
get  anywhere,  except  into  difflcultles.  untU  the  subject  is  faced 
more  honestly.  > 

For  the  Nation's  Disabled 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD    K.  CLAYPOOL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  2.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


Mr  CLAYPOOI*  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUouing  article  by 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoem.vck: 


roa   THX    NATTCN'S    DISABLm 

(By  Join*  W  MrCoRMACK,  author  of  V.  P  W  measure,  says  pension 
llan  Is  best  means  to  solve  disabled-veteran  problem) 
I  am  definitely  In  favor  of  having  Uncle  Sam  pay  out  pensions 
to  all  permanently  disabled  veterans  of  the  World  War  who  served 
honorably  for  90  days  or  more.  I  am  In  favor  of  their  receiving  the 
same  amounts  of  pen.slon  for  the  same  degrees  of  disability,  under 
the  same  circumstances  generally,  as  such  disability  j^cnsioiis  are 
now  payable  to  veterans  of  the  Spaiitsh-Amerlcan  War.  who  were 
honorably  discharged  after  00  days  or  more  of  ser^'lec. 

To  help  to  bring  about  such  disability  pensions  for  World  War 
veterans,  on  January  17.  1940.  I  Introduced  H.  R,  7980.  at  the  re- 
quest cf  your  national  legislative  ropre.«^entative.  my  gocxl  friend 
Millard  W.  Rice.  My  bill,  the  V  F.  W.  bill,  would  provide  pensions 
ranging  from  $20  to  $100  per  m'^nth.  d-^iendlng  upon  the  severity 
of  the  veteran's  permanent  disability.  For  a  10-percent  permanent 
disability,  he  would  receive  a  pension  of  $20  per  month:  for  25- 
percent  disability.  $25  per  month;  for  a  50-pcrcent  disability.  $35 
per  month;  for  75-percent  disability.  $50  per  month;  and  for  a 
total  disability.  $60  per  month,  provided  that  age  G5  should  be 
considered  as  total  disability,  and,  If  in  need  of  an  attendant,  $100 
per  month. 

Such  pensions  for  Spanish  War  veterans  were  basrd  upon  the 
precedent  established  as  to  dlrjiblcd  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 
who  found  themselves  unable  to  prove  service  connection  of  their 
di.sablllties.  as  had  been  provided  for  before  that  as  to  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  War  of  1848.  Uie  War  of  1812.  and  the  Revolutionary 
War.  ^       ^ 

Immf^dlatcly  following  each  war  In  which  our  country  has  been 
engaged,  pensions  have  been  paj-able  to  veterans  for  their  servlce- 
ccnnected  disabilities,  and  then  from  20  to  30  years  after  each 
such  war,  for  their  permanent  nonscrvlce-connecU^d  disabilities. 

Those  who  have  given  up  a  p:\rt  of  their  normal  lives  to  servo 
our  country  in  a  military  capacity  during  time  cf  war  have  thus 
made  such  contribution  to  their  country  as  it  can  never  repay. 
Very  few  of  these  patriots  who  respond  to  the  country's  emergency 
call  would  ever  otherwise  have  chosen  to  go  into  the  United  States 
Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps.  Those  who  served  honorably  as 
much'  £is  90  days  not  only  severed  themselves  from  their  normal 
pursuits  cf  life  but  stood  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  or  their 
health,  if  fate  so  decreed,  upon  the  altar  of  service  to  country. 

War  veterans  served  the  entire  Nation — not  merely  their  home 
State  or  their  home  town.  Since  their  honorable  discharges  many 
World  War  veterans.  In  their  search  for  Jobs  and  health,  have 
shifted  around  from  city  to  city,  and  from  State  to  State,  so  that 
there  are  now  many  more  veterans  residing  in  some  communities 
and  States  than  the  number  who  were  originally  enrolled  there- 
from, with  proportionately  less  in  other  States. 

The  tendency  of  disabled  veterans  to  move  into  certain  States, 
where  living  conditions  are  more  agreeable,  will  very  probably 
continue  for  the  next  20  or  30  years,  as  more  veterans  become 
handicapped  by  disability  or  age.  A  greater  number  of  them  wUl 
consequently  become  unemployed  and  unemployable. 

The  American  people  wUl  not  permit  their  past  war  veterans  to 
starve.  Those  who  have  become  unemployable  and  in  need  will  be 
provided  for  In  some  manner  by  the  American  people. 

Local  private  and  public  charity  is  already  beginning  to  find  thia 
burden  a  heavy  one  and  in  certain  conamunitles  and  States  too 
heavy  to  bear  where  an  unusual  number  of  veterans  have  become 
concentrated.  It  Is  unfair  for  the  Nation— whom  these  men  served 
in  its  most  dangerous  occupation  during  time  of  war— to  expect 
such  communities  and  States  lo  assume  such  responsibility  Indefi- 
nitely In  the  future.  The  only  equitable  arrangement  is  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  the  sole  responsibility  of  providing 
adequate  pensions  for  all  disabled  war  veterans.  Doing  so  would 
lessen  the  relief  load  for  many  local  veteran  organization  posts, 
ladies'  auxiliary  units.  Red  Cross  chapters,  community  chests, 
public-assistance  agencies,  and  charity  asoclatlons  now  making 
increasingly  larger  expenditures  to  take  care  of  unemployed  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  ^    ».     .         ♦ 

Having  been  a  World  War  veteran  myself,  and  having  two 
brothers  who  served  overseas,  who  are  members  of  the  V.  P.  W.. 
I  know  something  about  the  experiences  of  war  veterans.  1  know 
something  about  the  hardships,  the  exposure,  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions the  lack  of  good,  wholesome,  properly  prepared  fresh  food, 
and  the  stress  and  strain  experienced  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  who  served  during  the  World  War.  particularly  as  to  those 

who  served  overseas.  ^      ^  %,,       .!_„.,♦  ♦„  »,i™ 

I  know  that  many  a  soldier  and  sailor  kept  his  ailment  to  him- 
self in  order  to  be  able  to  sUy  with  his  own  "buddies.'  I  know 
that  many  of  them  received  Inadequate  or  no  medical  treatment 
when  badly  In  need  thereof.  I  know  that  thou.sands  of  others 
received  medical  treatment  concerning  which  no  official  record  waa 
made  and  as  to  which  their  buddies.  If  stUl  living,  knew  nothing, 
or  can  no  longer  remember.  I  know  that  »^y^°J^fi^^  f.^5^« 
actuaUy  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  or  never  coordinated  with  the 
veteran's  own  service  record,  and  therefore  have  not  been  made 
available  to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  v..#*.^ 

I  know  that  those  who  served,  particularly  overseas,  were  shifted 
around  from  place  to  place,  from  one  outfit  to  another,  so  fre- 
Sue^tly  t^T  they  did  not  get  a  chance  to  find  out  the  fun  names 
and  home  addresses  of  their  buddies,  knowing  them  only  by  tJielr 
nlScn^^  S  "Mike."  "Pat,"  "CMe."  "Johnny."  etc.  I  know  that 
mSt^SoS  Who  sirred  were  dam  anxious  to  get  back  home  to 
m^tier's  g^  old  home  cooking,  to  loved  ones  and  friends.  Ji«t  as 
^nZ  p6^iX>le  after  the  armisUce  had  been  signed  on  November  11. 
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for   emergency    Federal 
provides. 


Intervention    such   as   the    antUynch    law 


the  strength  of  his  office,  the  President  claimed  certain  im- 
munities, to  which  the  House  replied  in  the  following  manner: 
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1918  »nd  that  seorrs  of  thousands  of  them  who  were  sctually  Buffer- 
tn«  with  some  developing  ailment  or  disabUlty.  bravely  stuck  out 
their  chest*  and  Insisted  that  they  were  In  good  physical  condition 
when  looked  over  hurriedly  or  carelessly  by  medical  examiners. 
tmmedUtely  prior  to  their  discharges,  and  as  a  con5«quence  had 
their  honorable  discharge  certificates  marked  with  the  notation: 

"Physlcml  condition,  good "  ^   ^     ^.     »,.      __* 

I  know  that  thomands  of  our  comrades  ttgur«d  that,  after  they  got 
back  home  and  got  themselves  weU  rested  up.  and  weU  nourished  on 
good  home  cookmg  they  would  be  able  to  "snap  out  of  It"  and  get 
back  to  normal  Many  of  them  pursued  this  vain  hope  for  montns. 
sometimes  years,  end  on  end.  relying  on  home  remedies,  faUlng  to 
consult  physicians  until  long  after.  I  know  that  many  of  the 
physicians  who  did  examine  veterans  shortly  after  their  return  from 
mUltary  service  failed  to  keep  records  of  such  examlnallons  ana 
can  no  longer  remember  what  the  veteran  then  complained  of.  or 
what  they  then  found  wrong  with  him.  or  such  doctors  have  smce 
died  with  their  records  destroyed. 

A  thousand  and  one  other  factors  beyond  their  own  control  have. 
I  know  freoucntly  made  It  very  difficult,  snd.  In  many  cases,  im- 
possible, for  World  War  veterans  to  establish  the  le^al  service  con- 
nection of  their  actual  service- incurred  disabilities  tetabllshlnj' 
M-nlce  coiim-ctlon  for  a  chrcnlc  ailment,  as  to  which  no  ofSciai 
record  was  msdr  during  service,  la  more  dlfTlcult  for  an  overseas 
veteran,  generally,  thnn  for  a  home-service  veteran. 

As  a  Congre«nftn.  I  have  had  the  experience  of  penwnally  aM«t- 
ing  thousands  of  veterans  In  the  prosecution  of  their  deserving 
cUlms.  I  know  that  many  of  them  would  never  have  gotten  the 
necessixrv  affidavit  evidence  to  establish  service  connection,  unless 
they  had  been  assisted  and  advised  by  sorr^cone 

Because  of  these  experlencf."!.  I  feel  sure  that  there  are  many 
scores  cf  thotisands  cf  World  War  veterans,  now  8\ifrertn?  with 
partial  or  total  disabllltlf-i.  which  were  actually  caused  or  a«B™- 
vated  by  their  World  War  service,  who  have  not  yet  been  able,  and 
who  never  will  be  able,  to  prm-e  themselves  entitled  ^^^  ,«'"™P<'"='*- 
tlon  on  the  basis  cf  service  connection  of  their  disabilities,  even 
though  their  buddies  are  convinced  that  they  had  their  origin  in 
aervice.  The  very  least  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  do  Is  to 
provide  pensions  for  these  deserving  "vets"  for  their  permanent 
disabilities.  In  the  same  manner.  In  the  same  amounts,  and  for  the 
same    reasons,    as    granted    to   disabled   veterans   of    the   Spanlsh- 

Amerlcao  War.  ^.     ..,.,.,    u   i«r„. 

Incidentally,  the  payment  of  pensions  to  disabled  World  War 
▼eterana  would,  at  the  same  time,  produce  new  purchasing  power 
ta  all  of  the  localities  where  such  disabled  ▼<'t«''a"»  "^-  ..iJi? 
•ame  amounts  would  be  payable,  for  the  same  degree  of  dl»»>'  »\y- 
without  regard  to  the  location  of  the  vJlage.  town.  city,  or  State 
in  which  they  were  living.  -  .     ,^ 

No  State  or  local  community  could  complain  that  benefJc.arles 
were  receiving  more  In  certain  other  commtmltles  and  States,  be- 
cause of  an  alleged  difference  in  cost  of  living— such  as  Is  now 
the  case  as  to  the  employees  under  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  N.  Y.  A.,  or 
under  P  W.  A  contracts,  or  ss  to  social  arcurlty  public  assistance 
benefits  etc  No  one  would  have  any  Justification  for  complaining 
that  the  Federal  Oovcmment  was  pumplnR  out  purchasing  power 
!n  greater  amount*  to  various  groups  of  beneficiaries,  in  certain 
States  than  to  those  in  certain  other  States. 

Pumping  out  such  Federal  purchasing  power  Into  every  village, 
hamlet  and  city  throughout  the  country,  by  granting  dl.sablllty 
pensions  to  permanently  handicapped  World  War  veterans,  would 
indirectly  make  It  possible  for  every  State,  if  It  desired,  to  provide 
more  generous  old-age  assistance  to  Its  other  needy  old  folks,  more 
liberal  benefita  for  the  dependent  chUdren  of  non-veterans,  and 
more  adequate  aid  to  the  blind,  arul  thus  to  be  entlUed  to  more 
matched  money  from  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board. 

Disability  pension*  for  all  handicapped  World  War  veterans 
are  right  In  line  with  the  main  theme  of  the  well-coordinated 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars"  program.  Security  for  Amertca.  The 
prindplee  of  Araericmniam  could  be  more  effectually  upheld  and 
promoted  t>y  pensioned  veterans,  who  would  no  longer  be  de- 
moraltxed  by  the  stigma  of  Iwlng  dependent  upon  local  charity. 
Thousands  of  unemployed  pensioned  veterans  wotild  thus  be 
enablr<l  to.  and  wotild.  devote  their  time,  talent,  and  energies  to 
many  conatnictlve  activttlea.  incident  to  the  promoUon  of  good 
Amertcanlsm. 

I  do  not  regard  the  V.  F.  W.  dlsabiltty  pension  bin  as  a  proposal 
for  general  poMlona  for  all  veterans.  There  Is  no  reason  to  provide 
pensions  for  able-bodied,  employed,  self-eustalnlng  World  War  vet- 
erans. No  one  prc^xwes  any  such  general  pension  law  Thcee  who 
oae  the  term  "genwal  pension  bill"  do  so  for  the  deliberate  purpose 
cf  deceiving  the  American  public  into  thinking  that  something 
unreasonable  Is  beiny  requested  In  the  V.  F  W.  propceal,  which  is 
simply  that  Federal  pensions  be  provided  for  aU  permanently  dis- 
abled World  War  veterans. 

There  are  thovisands  of  V.  F.  W.  members  who  are  advocating  dis- 
ability pensions  not  because  they  themselves  would  benefit  there- 
from but  becaxise  their  less  fortunate  handicapped  comrades,  sorely 
In  need,  wmild  be  able  to  call  for  help  from  the  Nation  which  they 
served  sooae  23  years  ago. 

At  the  same  tlnje  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  one  can 
know  when  a  man  now  able-bodied  may  become  permanently  dls- 
^fri^Bl  and  definitely  handicapped  in  his  further  efforts  to  make  a 
Uvtnc  tor  himself  and  his  family.  The  enactment  of  such  a  dls- 
rtrtiny  pMialasi  law  would  thus  in  effect  oonsutute  a  paid-up  disabil- 


ity Insurance  policy,  upon  which  benefita  wctild  become  par«bl« 
according  to  the  terms  provided  for  therein. 

As  to  thope  who  have  become  somewhat  fearful  that  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  7M0  would  reduce  the  amount  of  compensation  now  pro- 
vided for  veterans  suffering  with  service-connected  disabUiOe??.  may  I 
emphaslre  the  fact  that  the  laws  pcrtMiung  to  service-connected 
dL-^abled  veterans  would  not  be  touched  In  any  way  The  enactment 
of  a  law  providing  pensions  for  non-servlce-ccnnected  disabilities 
for  veterans  of  the  ClvU  War.  and  subscquenUy  for  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  did  not  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  basic 
pensions  provided  for  veterans  of  such  wars  suffering  with  service- 
connected  disabilities. 

No  reduction  of  the  compensation  now  provided  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities  would  ever  result  by  reason  of  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  World  War  veterans  permanently  handicapped  by  non- 
service-connected  dLsablUtles. 

Incidentally.  I  think  it  Is  appropriate  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  more  than  80  percent  of  the  mere  than  344.000  World 
War  veterans,  who  are  receiving  compensation  for  service-connected 
dlsabihUea.  receive  less  than  *60  per  month  compensation.  Many 
of  them  are  now.  and  will  henceforth  be  found  to  be.  sufferu^g 
with  other  non-ser\-lce-connected  disabilities  which.  In  connection 
with  their  partial  service-connected  d:sabUme«.  have  rendered  them 
unemployable  and  actually  totally  disabled.  In  the  event  of  the 
enactment  of  H  R  7980.  these  partially  compensated,  but  totally 
disabled.  World  War  veterans,  would  have  the  option  of  receiving 
the  proposed  pension  of  $60  per  month  for  total  disability.  The 
option  would  very  probably  prove  beneficial  eventually,  to  thou- 
sands of  vetoraiiS  now  receiving  lesa  compensation  than  $60  per 
month  for  partial  service-connected  disabilities. 

For  the  benefit  of  cur  less  fortunate  comrades,  of  our  owti  re- 
spective local  communities  and  States,  ai.d.  In  line  with  the 
V.  P.  W  "s  main  objective.  "Security  for  America."  the  V  F  W. 
should  continue  the  fight  which  It  has  started,  until  there  has 
been  enacted  into  law  previsions  for  pajrment  of  pensions  to  dis- 
abled World  War  veterans,  on  the  same  basis  as  now  provided 
for  as  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 


The  Antilynching  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2,  1940 


EDITOrilAL,  FROM  THE  TUUSA  (OKLA  )   TRIBT7NB 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Tulsa  Tribune.  Tulsa.  Okla.,  for  Thursday.  March   28, 

1940: 

(From  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  of  March  28.  1940| 

THX   OLD   VOTX   caABBca 

That  old  fake,  the  antilynching  bUl.  Is  back  again. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Conunlttee  has  reported  It  out  to  the  8enat«. 
It  passed  the  House  on  January  10  by  a  vote  of  252  to  131. 

The  antilynching  bill  was  designed  for  the  ptirpoee  of  snaffling 
Negro  votes  and  for  nothing  else.  If  It  Isn't  unconstitutional,  noth- 
ing is.  It  provides  that  In  a  community  where  a  lynching  has 
occtirred  the  whole  community  may  be  fined,  regardless  of  the  g\iUt 
or  innocence  cf  the  individual  members.  This  is  perhaps  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  America  where  a  law  was  seriously  proposed 
which  lumps  the  blameless  with  the  guilty. 

But  the  worst  thing  about  the  antilynching  bill  Is  that  most  of  Its 
supporters  are  hypocritical.  They  knew  that  It  is  a  bad  law.  But 
they  vote  for  It  because,  presumably.  It  will  please  their  Negro  con- 
stituents. In  1937  the  House  passed  a  previous  antilynching  meas- 
ure 277  to  120.  but  when  It  came  before  the  Senate  on  January  6. 
1938.  It  ran  Into  a  determined  fUlbuster  led  by  Cownaixt.  of  Texas. 
Supporters  of  the  bill  filed  two  petitions  for  cloture,  so  as  to  get  a 
vote  by  limiting  debate.  The  first  was  rejected  51  to  37.  the  second 
by  46  to  42.  Finally,  after  6  weeks,  a  motion  to  prtjceed  to  other 
business  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  58  to  22.  Many  Senators  who  were 
prepared  to  vote  for  the  bill  privately  admitted  In  the  cloak  rooms 
that  they  hoped  It  wouldn't  pass. 

Unlike  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  law.  which  permitted  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  aid  the  State  In  suppressing  a  horrible  and 
expanding  racket,  the  antilynching  law  Is  directed  at  a  crime  that 
has  almost  vanished  of  Its  own  accord.  Last  year  In  the  entire 
Nation  only  eight  persons,  two  of  them  whites,  were  lynched. 
Lynchings  have  dropped  steadily  from  179  In  1895.  76  In  1910.  and 
17  In  1925  to  the  present  near  vanishing  point.  In  view  of  such 
fl^uras  there  is  no  possible  necessity,  other  than  a  [tolitical  one. 
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tor  emergency  Federal  intervention  such  as  the  antllynch  law 
provides. 

The  strapRle  which  the  two  major  parties  are  waging  for  the 
Negro  vote  is  best  under8U^)od  when  one  considers  that  Negroes 
now  comprise  at  least  10  percent  of  the  population  of  the  major 
northern  and  cast^^rn  cities.  But  It  Is  a  ehame  that  both  parties 
have  resorted  to  such  demagogic  and  dangerous  methods  In  order 
to  woo  that  vote. 

The  antilynching  bill  is  not  a  piece  of  honest  legislation. 


A  United  America,  Part  10 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this,  the  tenth  and 
last  article  on  A  United  America.  I  have  tried  to  cover  such 
parts  of  the  Con.stitution  as  I  believe  are  the  most  important 
to  those  of  us  who  still  hope  that  this  Republic  will  be  re- 
stored as  it  was  given  to  us  by  the  founders  of  our  Nation. 

We  are  far  aflrld  from  those  soimd  principles,  and  to  con- 
tinue along  the  liberal  paths  which  have  been  paved  by  our 
enemy  can  only  lead  us  toward  a  despotic  and  chaotic  de- 
mocracy in  the  true  meaning  of  that  word.  No  one  who 
respects  the  Constitution  and  that  which  It  guaranteed  t>e- 
fore  the  seventeenth  amendment  was  adopted  should  ever 
use  the  word  "democracy,"  for  such  governments  can  only 
end  as  they  have  before — in  oligarchies  or  despotisms. 

There  are  two  types  of  governments,  the  aristocratic  and 
the  democratic,  one  ruled  by  the  classes  and  the  other  by 
the  masses.  Neither  of  these  types  is  desirable,  for  each 
caters  to  its  own  group  and  is  therefore  destructive  to  popu- 
lar government.  Recognizing  this,  the  founders  of  our 
Republic  selected  the  better  element  of  each  of  the  two  for 
the  government  of  these  United  SUtes,  and.  uniting  these, 
the  SUte  represents  the  aristocratic  element  and  was  placed 
In  control  of  the  Senate,  and  the  people,  the  democratic  ele- 
ment, selected  directly  from  the  masses  to  represent  them 
in  the  lower  House. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  founders  of  our  Republic 
succeeded  in  establishing  balance  in  our  Government,  and  to 
further  safeguard  and  protect  ail  of  us.  they  gave  the  Presi- 
dent veto  powers,  and  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  nullify 
or  declare  unconstitutional  such  laws  as  were  not  based  upon 
constituUonal  facts.  These  are  the  checks  and  balances  in 
our  Government,  but  the  greatest  power  by  far  was  placed 
In  Congress.  This  should  be  clear,  for  it  is  through  Congress 
the  people  speak.  It  is  through  this  body  the  people  may 
request  removal  of  all  ofScers  by  impeachment — from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  To  this  public  redress.  Congress  itself 
Is  not  immune,  for  the  RepresentaUves  can  be  removed  every 
2  years  and  the  Senators  could,  before  the  Constitution  was 
amended,  be  removed  whenever  the  State  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

The  President  is.  in  a  sense,  chairman  of  a  l>oard  of  direc- 
tors. He  is  head  and  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  but  is 
devoid  cf  any  power,  without  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  ex- 
cept that  of  granting  reprieves  and  pardons. 

I  shaU  now  quote  from  Report  No.  394.  Thirty-sixth  Con- 
gress where  impeachment  charges  against  the  President  were 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  appears  that  the 
charges  were  not  specific,  and  did  not  state  that  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  furnishing  compensation  to  promote 
legislation,  or  that  he  had  asked  or  coerced  Members  of  the 
House  to  uphold  legislation,  but  the  report  intimates  that, 
had  he  done  so,  impeachment  would  have  been  in  order.    On 


the  strength  of  his  offlce.  the  President  claimed  certain  im- 
munities, to  which  the  House  replied  In  the  following  manner: 

The    President    of    the   United    States,    under    the    Constitution, 
possesses    neither    privilege    nor    Immunity    beyond    the    humblest 
citizen,  and  is  less  favored  In  this  respect  than  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives   In   Congress.     Article    I.   section    6.   reads:    "They    (the 
Senators   and    Representatives ^    shall.    In   all    cases  except   treason. 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during 
their  attendance  at  the  session  of   their  respective  Houses  and  In 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same."     No  such  exemption  is 
mado  m  behalf  of  the  Executive  or  any  other  offlcer  of  government. 
The  conduct  of  the   President   Is   always  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional supervision  and  judgment  of  Congress;   whilst  he,  on   the 
contrary,  has  no  such  power  over  either  branch  of  that  body.     He 
is  left,  under  the  law.  without  shield  or  protection  of  any  kind, 
except  such  as  Is  borne  by  all.     He  Is  as  amenable  for  all  his  acu 
after    Inauguration    eis    before.     He    can    make    no    plea   which    Is 
denied  to  any  other  citizen,  and  Is  subject  to  the  same  scrutiny, 
trial,  and  punishment,  with  the  proceedings,  hazards,  and  penalties 
of  Impeachment  superadded.     The  President  and  the  citizen  sUnd 
upon  equality  of  rights.     The  distinction  between  them  arises  from 
an    Inequality   of   duties.     Wherever   the   conduct   of   the   latter   is 
open  to  Inquiry  and  charge,  that  of  the  former  Is  not  the  less  so.   . 
The  President  affirms,  with  seeming  seriousness,  In  comparmg  him- 
self w;th  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  "as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Government  he  Is  their  equal."     This  Is  denied  In  emphatic 
terms.     He   Is   "coordinate"   but   not   coequal.     He   Is   "coordinate," 
for    he    "holds    the    same    rank."    but    he    is    not    coequal,    for    his 
Immunities  and  powers  are  less.     The  Members  of  the  House  may 
claim  a  privilege,  whether  rlpht  or  wrong,  which  he  cannot,  and 
the  &ecutlve  or  law-executing  power  must  always  be  Inferior  to 
the    legislative    or    lawmaking    power.     The    latter    Is    omnipotent 
within   the  limits  of  the  Constitution;    the  former  Is  subject   not 
only  to  the  Constitution  but  to  the  determinations  of  the  latter 
also.     To  repeat  the  point:  The  President  Is  not.  In  any  respect, 
superior  to  the  citizen  merely  because  he  Is  bound  to  discharge 
more  numerous  duties,  and  he  Is  not  coequal  with  that  branch  of 
government  which   helps  to   impose  and  define  those   duties.     The 
fact  that  he  holds  a  limited  veto  over  the  legislation  of  Congre« 
cannot  affect  the  soundness  of  the  views  here  briefly  presented. 
HlB  claim  to  "legislative  capacity"— In  other  words,  to  possess  legis- 
lative power — win   scarcely  be  conceded   In   view  of  article   I,   sec- 
tion  1,  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  "all  legislative  powers 
herein    (therein)    granted    shall    be    vested    In    a    Congress    of    the 
United   States,    which   shall    consist   of    a   Senate   and   House   of 
Representatives." 

Much  deterioration  has  taken  place  In  the  Government 
since  that  day,  when  men  shot  straight  and  talked  right. 
We  are  now  a  bunch  of  pus£3^ooters,  afraid  to  express  our 
opinions  about  our  own  Government  for  fear  of  retaliation 
and  persecution  by  people  that  we  employ,  pay,  and  pension. 

The  State  is  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  State  rights,  in  having 
allowed  municipalities  or  city  governments  to  Invade  the  field 
of  private  industry  as  competitors  of  private  citizens.  The 
States  are  now  confronted  with  the  same  situation,  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  Invading  the  Stat«  domain,  com- 
peting with  private  industries  on  a  national  scale. 

This  must  be  recognized  as  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
popular  government.  If  we  are  to  maintain  popular  govern- 
ment, the  field  of  industry  must  be  left  free  to  the  private 
citizen,  for  it  is  only  upon  that  principle  that  popular  gov- 
ernment can  survive.  Government  ownership  and  operation 
In  the  industrial  or  business  field  leads  to  greater  encroach- 
ment, which  finally  terminates  in  total  Federal  ownership. 
When  this  point  Is  reached,  popular  government  is  lost  and 
we  have  either  an  autocratic  despotism  or  a  democratic 
despotism,  both  of  which  are  totalitarian  governments. 

This  distinction  between  a  popular  government  and  a  totali- 
tarian government  is  very  important,  for  it  resolves  itself  into 
whether  the  people  shall  direct  the  government,  or  whether 
the  government  shall  rule  the  people.  Federal  ownership  of 
industries  and  business,  no  matter  how  inoffensive  it  may 
appear  at  first,  will  ultimately  lead  to  complete  Federal  con- 
trol of  industry,  and  a  centralized,  totalitarian  state. 

In  these  10  articles  of  "A  United  America."  I  have  addressed 
myself  to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  who  have  forgotten  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  reconstruct  their  own  government  so  as  to 
provide  a  protection  for  themselves  and  for  generatlona  to 
come     For  the  Federal  Government  to  assert  the  power  and 
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and    sure    protection    for    the    Canal    locks    trom    the    Atlantic    I  thereby  provided  itself  with  adequate  outposts  north,  south,  east. 
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to  proceed  M  It  h«s  to  date,  should  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
people  If  the  smallest  tngxaent  of  self-respect  remains. 

Con«re«  »tiU  has  the  power  to  Impeach,  and  the  people 
should  demand  that  such  procedure  begin  against  those  who 
are  tolerating  subversive  activities  and  sabotage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes.  It  didn't  stick  with  Buchanan, 
because  there  was  dissension  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  he  ms  net  actually  guUty  of  any  violation,  but 
that  in  no  sense  should  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  because  the 
condiUons  are  different  today. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  refer  to  amendment  V,  which  I 
shall  quote: 

A«nci.«  V  No  perK>n  «h*n  be  h«Id  to  answer  for  a  capWal.  or 
otherwlae  infsmou*  crime  unless  on  a  preaentinent  or  Indictment 
of  •  grand  Jury,  except  In  ca«e«  arising  In  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  mllula.  when  In  actual  ■cnrlce  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to 
be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy  of  life  or  Umb;  nor  thall  be  compeUed 
in  any  criminal  ca.«e  to  be  a  wUneas  against  himself,  nor  be  de- 
prived of  lUe  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  Uw.  nor 
»hall  prlrate  property  t^  taken  for  pubUc  use  without  Just  com- 
pensation. 

This  article  means  exactly  what  It  says — that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  business  to  deprive  anyone  of  life.  lil)erty. 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law— and  that  means  con- 
stitutional law.  It  also  means  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  right,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  to  confiscate 
private  jjroperty  in  order  to  please  some  fanatic  who  sits 
m  some  one  of  the  Federal  departments.  It  is  high  time  that 
PWeral  department  chiefs  be  informed  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  servants  of  the  people;  and  may  I  add.  not  very  Important 
servants  at  that. 

Congress  Is  responsible  to  the  people  and  to  this  Nation, 
and  must  In  the  end  shoulder  that  responsibility.  I  say, 
let  Congress  proceed  according  to  the  Constitution  and  place 
this  Govermnent  Ijeck  where  It  belongs  so  that  the  people 
may  rule  and  direct  as  the  Constitution  provides. 


A  Great  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VEKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
niesdav.  AprQ  2,  1940 

Mr.  PLDMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Carl  E.  Mapis  shocked  all  of  us  into  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  personal  loss  sustained,  and  into  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  Inestimably  valuable  public  service  he  bad 
m  the  long  years  of  sustained  effort  rendered  to  Iwth  his 
constituency  and  the  country. 

As  Theodore  Marburg  so  well  says  in  his  Story  of  a  Soul: 

Although  w«  know  tt  to  be 

Bleased  nimm  from  sufferlnc.  yet  when 

The  dark,  forbidding  angel  t>eckons  thoee 

Whom  we  hold  dear,  and  pushes  wide  the  door. 

That  door  throtigh  which  w  all  must  mxat  day  pav. 

Bow  trying  the  vast  empUnev  they  leav«. 

Of  Cam.  B.  Mapis.  I  would  like,  to  closing  this  tribute  to 

him  and  to  his  memory,  to  say,  to  the  words  of  Edward  Robert 

Lytton.  he  was  a  man — 

Who  hath  not  txm'd  his  hon'st  head 

TO  base  Oocaaton:  nor.  in  dread 

or  duty,  shunn'd  her  eye: 

Nor  tmckted  to  loud  times;  nor  wed 

His  heart  to  Ue: 

Nor  feared  to  follow.  In  the  ofTensa 

Of  false  oplnKm.  his  own  aenw 

Of  JiMfelce  unsutxlued: 

Nor  shrunk  from  any  consequenc* 

Of  doing  good. 


Adequate  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  3  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBSRT  R    RBTNOLDS.  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concression'.\l 
Record  an  address  which  I  recently  delivered  at  Raleigh. 
N.  C.  pertalnln?  to  adequate  national-defense  outpcsts.  The 
address  was  broadcast  over  station  WRAL.  a  station  recently 
Installed  at  Raleigh.  N.  C.  the  capiUl  of  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Good  artemoon.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  rvacli  ttie  ears  of  my  audience  providrd  by  tfcls  newly 
created  rad!o-broadea5tlr.g  station.  WRAL.  1  thank  the  manager 
of  this  station  for  this  cpportvmlty. 

At  this  hour  I  wish  to  talk  with  you  about  a  subject  of  Interest, 
not  only  to  you  and  to  me.  but  of  vital  Interest  to  the  whole 
American  people,  adequate  national  defense. 

Last  Monday  I  Introduced  a  Joint  resolution  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  which  requested  and  authorlaed  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  Great  Brtlaln  for  iho 
acquisition  of  Its  Island  possessions  in  the  West  Indlts,  as  well  as 
Bermuda  In  the  North  Atlantic,  and  British  Honduras  In  Central 
America.  This  resolution  was  Introduced  In  the  Houfe  by  my  col- 
league. Hon.  Jdoitngs  Rawoolph,  of  West  Virginia.  The  resolution 
In  the  upper  House  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreli;a 
Relations,  and  several  days  ago  I  was  advised  by  Hon.  Ket  Ptttman. 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  cf 
Which  committee  I  am  a  member,  that  my  resolution  had  been 
referred  to  the  State  Department  for  comment.  I  am  In  high  h(  pes 
that  our  committee  may  scon  be  provided  the  opportunity  of  df^- 
cusslng  It  fully  and  thorcughly  In  connection  with  any  comments 
submitted  by  the  State  Department. 

We  are  all  Interested  in  protecting  the  Panama  Canal,  located  In 
the  Canal  2tone.  and  particularly  are  we  Interested  at  this  time.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  President  has  but  recently  returned  from 
fishing  waters  In  that  vicinity 

In  the  North  Atlantic  we  have  no  outposts.  We  should  have. 
I  have  In  mind  the  acquisition  of  Bermuda,  this  Island  owned 
by  Great  Britain,  the  capital  of  which  Is  Hamilton,  only  500 
miles  oft  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  directly  east,  and.  to  b« 
more  exact.  I  might  add  that  It  U  precisely  534  miles  from  Kitty 
Hawk.  N.  C.  Our  clipper  ships  of  the  Pan-American  Lines  hav* 
been  recently  stopping  at  Bermuda  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating the  Islanders  with  air  mall  delivered  several  t'.mes 
weekly,  but  recenUy.  on  account  of  the  British  having  at  bayonet 
points  and  side  arms  seized  and  censured  this  mall,  these  trans- 
Atlantic  stops  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Pan-American  Lines. 
However.  If  Bermuda  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  these 
clipper  ships  coxild  then  resume  stops  there  without  embarrase- 
ment  to  the  American  and  British  Governments.  We  need  aa 
outpost  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  In  view  of  the  Immedlata 
proximity  of  Bermuda  to  American  shores  I  am  In  high  liopes 
that  we  may  be   able  to  make  acquisition   of  that  property. 

Blmlnl.  British  territory,  a  small  Island.  Is  only  about  50  miles 
from  the  shores  of  Fionda.  while  Nassau.  In  that  vicinity.  Is  only 
about  150  miles  from  Miami.  Jamaica  Is  Just  south  of  the  main- 
land of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  With  the  acquisition  of  these 
Islands  of  Nassau.  Bermuda,  and  Jamaica,  together  with  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republlo 
of  Cuba  in  those  waters.  w«  would  have  opportunities  to  more 
thoroughly  fortify  American  shoree.  and  this  is  particularly  true 
when  we  take  Into  consideration  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  that  of  the  Dominlcaa 
Republic. 

We  are  now  con.structlng  additional  fortifications  near  San 
Juan,  the  capital  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  only  about  60  miles  from 
there  we  And  the  Virgin  Islands  which  we  purchased  during  the 
WUaon  administration  for  •25.000.000.  South  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islarwls  possessed  by  FYance  an4 
Gre&t  Britain.  There  are  a  number  of  British  Islands  here  and  If 
we  aeciired  them  in  addition  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad  we  would 
have  oompleted  circled  possessions  of  Islands  extending  from  Ber- 
muda southward  to  the  Port  of  Spain  at  Trinidad,  which  Is  only 
a  stone  8  throw  across  Into  Venezuela  located  In  the  northeastern 
section  of  South  America.    Thus  we  would  have  provided  adequate 


■nd    sure    protection    for    the    Canal    locka    from    the    Atlantic 
approach. 

These  aforementioned  Islands  In  aqtiare  mile  area  totals  ap- 
proxlniately   12.000  square  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  atiove  as  heretofore  suggested  we  should  en- 
deavor to  acquire,  and  I  hope  to  uxtder  my  resolution,  British  Hon- 
duras, which  Is  located  in  Central  America  and  which  borders  on 
Ouatamala  and  Mexico.  This  covers  an  area  of  about  8.000 
square  miles  so  this  area  added  to  the  12,000  square  miles  of  the 
Islands  heretofore  mentioned  would  make  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 20.000  square  miles  sought  under  my  resolution,  which 
would  be  paid  for  by  crediting  Great  Britain  with  the  amount 
agreed  upon,  this  credit  to  be  applied  to  Great  Britain's  debt  to 
ths  United  States,  which  debt  in  principal  and  Interest  now 
exceeds  t5. 557.000.000. 

In  concluding  I  might  remind  my  listeners  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  tourists  visiting  Nassau.  Blmlnl,  Jamaica,  and 
Bermuda  come  from  the  United  States  and  It  has  been  said  that 
95  percent  of  all  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Bermudan  Govern- 
ment comes  out  of  the  metropolitan  port  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
While  we  are  so  thoroughly  Interested  In  the  protection  of  tlie 
Panama  locks  I  am  confident  that  serious  consideration  should  he 
given  to  my  proposal,  and  I  am  In  high  hopes  that  some  plan  may  be 
worked  out  with  the  British  Government  by  our  own  Nation  by 
which  we  may  make  acquisition  of  these  possessions.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  provide  Great  Britain  with  an  opportunity  to  at 
least  liquidate  a  portion  of  her  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  World  War,  debts  upon  which  no  pa>-ment  of 
Interest  or  principal  has  bc-en  made  since  1934,  when  the  British 
Government  paid  tiie  American  Government  tVSO.OOO.OOO.  without 
designating  as  to  whether  or  not  the  sum  should  be  applied  to 
princlp>al  or  Interest. 

In  connection  with  this  resolution  and  with  a  view  to  providing 
further  adequate  national  defense  by  way  of  outposts  and  aiding  our 
neighbors  across  the  Atlantic  to  liquidate  a  part  of  their  obligations 
to  this  Government  I  propose  to  mtroduoe  a  similar  resolution 
shortly  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  Islands  in  the  Caribbean, 
which  lie  between  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
nnd  also  the  acquisition  of  two  French  islands  Just  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  which  latter  could  be  well  used  by  trans- Atlantic 
planes  In  negotiating  the  northern  route  durtag  seasonable  weather. 
Now  with  re.spect  to  our  outposts  In  the  Pacific  and  the  far  north. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  confiscated 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  American  jwoperty  in  the  form  of  farm 
lends  owned  by  American  citizens  In  Mexico,  claims  for  which  are 
row  pending,  and  further  In  view  of  the  fact  that  recently  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  oil  property  were  seized  by  that 
republic  the  time  is  propitious  for  a  suggestion  to  negotiate  with 
the  Mexican  Government  for  the  acquisition  of  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  Californ:a 

This  would  be  an  Ideal  place  for  the  establishment  of  air  bases, 
at  the  end  of  the  peninsula  In  further  adequate  defense  of  the  locks 
of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  west  coast. 

An  island  which  belongs  to  Costa  Rica  off  the  coast  In  the  Pacific 
probably  should  be  acquired,  nnd  with  these  acquisitions  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Canal  would  be  amply  protected  from  the  Pacific. 

With  the  Hawaiian  Islands  we  have  outposts  which  are  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  the  United  States,  and  near  Honolulu  we  have 
fortifications  which  may  be  favorably  compared  with  Singapore  In 
the  Malay  Straits  and  other  large  outposts  of  the  world. 

Recently  the  Navy  Department  has  evidenced  Interest  In  otu-  out- 
posts in  the  far  north,  particularly  In  the  Alaskan  waters  at  Sitka, 
Dutch  Hartxir.  and  UraJaska.     This  Is  well. 

Our  Government  purchased  from  RuaSla  all  of  Alaska.  Including 
the  Pribllof  Islands,  the  lltUe  Dlamedes.  and  the  Aleutian  Islands 
for  the  sum  of  $7,200,000  Only  a  few  Americans  realize  that  the 
little  Dlamcde  Island  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  not  far  from  Nome  Is 
only  about  half  a  mile  from  the  big  Dlaznede  Island,  which  is  owned 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  other  words,  our  American  territory  Is 
only  a  stone's  throw  from  Russian  territory  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  mainland  of  Ala.<=ka  but  a  few  hoxirs  by  steamer  to  the  main- 
land of  Siberia.  We  are  in  Immediate  proximity  of  Russian  terri- 
tory. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  develop  outposts  In  the 
Arctic,  perhaps  a  small  post  In  Point  Barrow,  which  U  the  norihern- 
mcst  point  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  at  Nome,  and  other  points 
in  the  Arctic  and  In  the  Bering  Sea,  where  are  located  the  Pribllof 

In  connection  with  the  Arctic,  I  likewise  have  In  mind  Wrangel 
Island,  which  Is  located  north  of  the  Dlamedes.  The  first  fUg  of 
any  nation  planted  thereon  was  an  American  flag,  but  at  the  present 
time  It  U  occupied  by  the  Russians.  The  day  will  come.  In  view  of 
the  tremendous  development  of  air  travel,  that  Wrangel  Island  will 
prove  to  be  a  very  Important  one,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  It  is  on  a  direct  line  from  New  York  to  Manila,  and  for  the 
further  good  reason  that  it  Is  in  the  Immediate  proximity  of  Russian 
territory.  _     ».     * 

The  Aleutian  Islands  extend  westwsjtl  for  a  distance  of  about 
700  miles,  and  Attu.  the  most  westward  of  them  all  at  the  tip  of  thU 
chain,  is  in  reality  orUy  a  few  hours  by  air  from  Japanese  territory. 

With  the  fortifications  and  outposta  suggested  In  the  Arctic.  In 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  with  the  scqtiislUon  of  lower  California 
and  Island  jtossesslons  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  further  acquisition  of 
the  French  and  British  Island  possessions,  together  with  Brttlsh 
Boodxums.  as  suggested  In  the  outset,  the  United  States  would  have 
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thereby  provided  Itself  with  adeqtiate  outposts  north,  south,  east, 
and  west. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  am  now  preparing  a  resoltitlon  to 
be  Introduced  In  the  Oongreaa  of  the  United  States  calling  upon  the 
State  Department  to  aaoertaln  the  legal  status  of  Wrangel  Island 
In  order  that  Its  ownership  may  be  definitely  determined. 

All  Of  the  foregoing,  of  course.  Is  in  the  form  of  suggestions 
expressed  or  Implied  and  are  subject  to  the  consideration  of  our 
Navy.  War,  and  State  Departments. 


The  Federal  Prosecutor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  3  (leffislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4) ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  Second  Annual  Conference  of 
United  States  Attorneys  held  at  Washington,  D.  C^  on 
April  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  would  probably  be  within  the  range  of  that  exaggeration  per- 
n\ltted  m  Washington  to  say  that  assembled  In  this  room  Is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  peacetime  forces  known  to  our  country.  The 
prosecutor  has  more  control  over  life,  liberty,  and  reputation  than 
any  other  person  in  Amerlra.  His  discretion  Is  tremendous.  He 
can  have  citizens  investigated  and.  if  he  Is  that  kind  of  person,  he 
can  have  this  done  to  the  tune  of  public  statements  and  veiled  or 
unveiled  Intimations.  Or  the  prosecutor  may  choose  a  more  subtle 
course  and  simply  have  a  citizen's  friends  Interviewed.  The  prose- 
cutor can  order  arrests,  present  cases  to  the  grand  Jury  In  secret 
session,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  one-sided  presentation  of  the  facts, 
can  cause  the  citizen  to  be  Indicted  and  held  for  trial.  He  may 
dismiss  the  case  before  trial.  In  which  case  the  defense  never  has  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  Or  he  may  go  on  with  a  public  trial.  If  he 
obtains  a  conviction,  the  prosecutor  can  still  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  sentence,  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  should  get  proba- 
tion or  a  suspended  sentence,  arMi  after  he  Is  put  away,  as  to  whether 
he  Is  a  fit  subject  for  parole.  While  the  prosecutor  at  his  best  Is 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  forces  In  our  society;  when  he  acts  from 
malice  or  other  base  motives,  he  Is  one  of  the  worst. 

These  powers  have  been  granted  to  our  law-enforcement  agencies 
because  It  seems  necessary  that  such  a  power  to  prosecute  be  lodged 
Bomewhere.  This  authority  has  been  granted  by  people  who  really 
wanted  the  rtght  thing  done — wanted  crtme  eliminated — but  also 
wanted  the  best  In  our  American  traditions  preserved. 

Because  of  this  Immense  power  to  strike  at  citizens,  not  with 
mere  Individual  strength,  but  with  ail  the  force  cf  Government 
Itself,  the  post  of  Federal  District  Attorney  from  the  very  beginning 
has  been  safeguarded  by  Presidential  appointment,  requlrtng  con- 
firmation of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  You  are  thus  re- 
quired to  win  an  expression  of  confidence  In  your  character  by  both 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of  the  Government  befote 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  a  Pederal  prosecutor. 

Your  responsibility  In  your  several  dlstrtcts  for  law  enforcement, 
and  for  Its  methods,  cannot  be  wholly  surrendered  to  Washington, 
and  ought  not  to  be  assumed  by  a  centralized  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. It  is  an  unusual  and  rare  Instance  In  which  the  local  district 
attorney  should  be  superseded  In  the  handling  of  litigation,  except 
where  he  requests  help  of  Washington.  It  Is  also  clear  that  with 
his  knowledge  of  local  sentiment  and  opinion,  his  contact  with  and 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  court,  and  hU  acquaintance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  group  from  which  Jtirors  are  drawn,  it  Is  an 
unusual  case  In  which  hU  Judgment  should  be  overruled. 

Experience,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  some  measure  of 
centralized  control  Is  necessary.  In  the  absence  of  It,  different  dis- 
trict attorneys  were  striving  for  different  mterpretatlotis  or  applica- 
tions of  an  act.  or  were  pursuing  different  conceptions  of  policy. 
Also  to  put  It  mildly,  there  were  differences  In  the  degree  of  dili- 
gence and  seal  In  different  districts.  To  promote  uniformity  ct 
pcllcy  and  action,  to  establish  some  standards  of  performance,  and 
to  make  available  8peclall2»d  help,  some  degree  of  centralised 
administration  was  found  necessary. 

Our  problem,  of  course.  Is  to  balance  these  opposing  considera- 
tions. I  desire  to  avoid  any  lessening  of  the  prestige  and  Influence 
of  the  district  attorneys  In  their  dlstricta.    At  the  same  tlms  we 
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ma«t  pfnr#*<i  In  All  dUtrIrt*  with  ih»ii  unWormlty  of  policy  which 

\M  nrrrxjiry  to  tUt>  j/feMill»<»  (it  rr<l«T»l  UW 

Hwthinc  b»lirr  win  ctrmrn  out  of  thl«  m««»tlnn  of  l»w-#nfore«n»nt 
(iflkor*  «i«/i  ■  TMltxlicntum  to  ttia  ■pint  of  r»ir  p;«y  »iul  dcrcmcy 
th«t  lOiould  animatfl  ilw  l^fder»l  pron^cuior  Ymir  po«ltion»  are  of 
•urh  indei-riMenem  mud  imporUnc*  that,  whU«  you  »f«  bring  dill- 
ir»r)t.  •irict,  ftiid  vlgorou«  In  Uw  enf<jrccment.  you  can  alao  aflord 
to  b«  Ju»t  AJtbou«h  '.h«  Oovprnmrnt  tethntcally  lo«ea  tta  caae. 
Jt  Uaa  naJly  won  I*  JuatJce  has  been  done  The  U^-yer  In  public 
office  la  Juallfled  In  tceking  to  leave  behind  him  a  grwd  record 
But  he  mujst  rrmrmber  that  his  most  alert  and  severe,  but  Just, 
judk^en  will  be  the  members  of  hla  own  profcsaion.  and  that  lawyers 
riHt  their  Rood  opinion  of  each  other  not  merely  on  resulu  accom- 
pll.'hed  but  on  the  quality  of  the  performance  Rcputatlcn  haa 
be.n  called  "the  khadow  caat  by  one  •  dally  life."  Any  pronccutor 
who  rUks  his  day-to-day  professional  name  for  fair  dealing  to  build 
up  lUtlstlcs  of  success  has  a  perverted  sense  of  practical  values. 
aA  well  as  defects  of  character  Whether  one  seeks  promotion  to 
a  Judgeship,  as  many  prosecutors  rightly  do.  or  whether  he  returns 
to  private  prartlc*.  he  can  have  no  better  asset  than  to  have  his 
prnf'^wlon  recognlxe  that  his  atttttule  toward  those  who  feel  his 
prw'T  haa  been  dispassionate,  reasonable,  and  Just. 

The  PWleral  proeecutor  has  now  tjeen  prohibited  from  engaging  In 
political  artiTittea.  I  am  convinced  that  a  gocd-falth  acceptance  of 
thp  spirit  and  letter  of  that  doctrine  will  relieve  many  dlsUlct  attor- 
neys from  the  embarrassmfnt  of  »hat  have  heretofore  been  regarded 
as  lefHtlmate  expectations  of  political  service.  Tliere  can  also  be  no 
doubt  that  to  be  closely  idcntifled  with  the  intrlgtJe.  the  money 
raising,  and  the  machinery  ct  a  particular  party  or  faction  may 
present  a  prosecuting  oOoer  with  embarrassing  allnements  and  asao- 
ciauona.  I  think  the  Hatch  Act  shotild  be  utlllaed  by  Federal  prose- 
cutors mm  a  protection  against  denuinds  on  their  time  and  their 
prestige  to  participate  In  the  operation  of  the  machinery  of  prac- 
tlcnl  politics. 

There  u  a  meet  Important  reason  why  the  prosecutor  should  have. 
aa  nearly  as  poaalble.  a  detached  and  Impartial  view  of  all  groups  tn 
his  community  Law  enforcement  Is  not  automatic.  It  Isn't  blind. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  position  of  prosecutor  Is  that 
he  must  pick  his  cases,  because  no  prosecutor  can  even  investigate 
all  of  the  cases  In  which  be  receives  complalnU.  If  the  Department 
at  Justice  were  to  make  even  a  preten.se  of  reaching  every  probable 
violation  of  Federal  law.  10  times  lU  present  staff  wotild  be  liutde- 
quate  We  know  that  no  local  police  force  can  strictly  enforce  the 
traffic  lawa.  or  It  would  arrest  half  the  driving  popuiatlon  on  any 
given  morning.  What  every  prosecutor  la  practically  required  to  do 
U  to  select  the  caw  for  prosecution  and  to  select  those  In  which 
the  offenae  U  the  most  fUgnnt,  the  public  hAnn  the  greatest,  and 

the  proof  the  most  certain. 

If  the  prosecutor  Is  obliged  to  choose  his  cases,  it  follows 
that  he  can  choose  his  defendanU.  Therein  is  the  most  danger- 
ous power  of  the  prosecutor;  that  he  will  pick  people  that  he 
thinks  he  should  get.  rather  than  pick  cnaes  that  need  to  be 
prcaecuted.  With  th9  lawbooks  tilled  with  a  great  assortment 
of  crimes,  a  prosecutor  stands  a  fair  chance  of  finding  at  least 
a  technical  violation  of  some  act  on  the  part  of  almost  anyone. 
In  such  a  oaae  It  Is  not  a  question  of  discovering  the  com- 
mUaion  of  a  crime  and  then  looking  for  the  man  who  has  com- 
mitted it.  It  is  a  question  of  picking  the  man  and  then  search- 
ing the  lawtxMka.  or  putting  mvestlgators  to  work,  to  pin  some 
offense  on  btm  It  is  in  tbls  realm.  In  which  the  prosecutor 
picks  some  person  whom  he  dislikes  or  desires  to  embarra.«s.  or 
selects  some  group  of  unpopular  persons,  and  then  looks  for  an 
offense,  that  the  greatest  danger  of  abtise  of  prosecuting  power 
lies.  It  la  here  that  law  enforcement  t)ecomes  personal,  and 
the  real  cnme  becomes  that  of  being  unpopular  with  the  pre- 
dominant or  governing  group.  t>etng  attache<l  to  the  wrong 
political  views,  or  being  personally  obnoxious  to  or  In  the  way  of 
the  prosecutor  hlmaelf . 

In  times  of  fear  or  hysteria  political,  racial,  rellglotis.  social, 
and  economic  groups,  often  from  the  best  of  motives,  cry  for 
the  scalps  of  indivtduala  or  groups  becau.-^  they  do  not  like 
their  views.  Particularly  do  we  need  to  t>e  dispassionate  and 
courageoti*  In  thoes  case*  which  deal  with  so-called  subversive 
activities.  They  are  dangerous  to  civil  liberty  because  the 
proiecutor  has  no  definite  standards  to  determine  what  consti- 
tutes a  subversive  activity,  such  as  we  have  for  murder  or 
larceny. 

Acttvltle*  which  seem  benevolent  and  helpful  to  wage  earners, 
persons  on  relief,  or  those  who  are  disadvantaged  In  the  8tn.i(^gle 
for  existence  may  be  regarded  as  "subversive"  by  these  whose 
property  intervsu  might  be  burdened  or  affected  thereby.  Those 
who  are  In  oOlce  are  apt  to  regard  as  "subversive"  the  activities 
of  any  of  those  who  would  bring  about  a  change  of  administration. 
Some  uf  our  soundest  constitutional  doctrines  were  once  punished 
as  subversive.  We  mtist  not  forget  that  it  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  t>oth  the  term  "Republican"  and  the  term  "Democrat"  were 
epithets  with  sinister  meaning  to  denote  persons  of  radical  ten- 
dencies that  were  "BUbverslve"  oC  the  order  of  things  then 
dominant. 

In  the  enforcement  of  laws  which  protect  our  national  Integrity 
and  existence,  we  should  prosecute  any  and  every  act  of  violation. 
but  only  overt  acta,  not  the  exprees.on  of  opinion,  or  activities 
siKh  OS  the  boldlnc  of  meetings,  petitioning  of  Congress,  or  dis- 
semination of  news  or  oplnlom.  Only  by  extreme  care  can  we 
protect  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  our  clvU  liberuej.  and  to 
do  so  u  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  prosecutor. 


Another  ddleau  taak  U  to  dlatingulsh  between  the  Federal  and 
the  local  in  Uw*«nforcem«nt  activities  We  mtut  bear  tn  mind 
that  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  proeaeutlon  of  acts  which  the 
Congress  has  made  Federal  offenses.  Those  acu  we  should  prose- 
cute regardless  of  local  sentiment,  regardless  of  whether  it  exposes 
Lax  local  enforcement,  rcgardlees  of  whether  It  makaa  or  break* 
local  politicians. 

But  cuislde  of  Federal  law  each  locality  has  the  right  itnder  otir 
system  of  government  to  Ox  lu  own  standards  of  law  enforcement 
and  of  morals.  And  the  moral  cllnmte  of  the  United  States  is  as 
varied  as  Its  physical  climate.  For  example,  some  States  legalize 
and  permit  gambling,  some  States  prohibit  It  legislatively  and  pro- 
tect It  admliUstrcUvely.  and  some  try  to  prohibit  It  entirely.  The 
same  variation  of  attitudes  toward  other  law-enforcement  prob- 
lems exists.  Tlie  Federal  Government  could  not  enforce  one  kind 
of  law  In  one  place  and  another  kind  elsewhere. 

It  could  hardly  adopt  strict  standards  for  loose  States  or  loose 
ftandards  for  strict  States  without  doing  violence  to  local  senti- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  temptation  to  divert  our  power  to  local 
conditions  where  they  have  become  offensive  to  our  sense  of 
decency,  the  only  long-term  policy  that  will  save  Federal  Jtistlce 
from  being  discredited  by  entanglemenu  with  local  politics  is  that 
It  confine  Itself  to  strict  and  Impartial  enfoTcenMnt  of  Federal  law. 
letting  the  chips  fall  In  the  community  where  they  may.  Just 
as  there  should  be  no  permitting  of  local  conslderatloiu  to  stop 
Federal  enforcement,  so  there  should  be  no  striving  to  enlarge 
our  power  over  local  affairs  and  no  use  of  Federal  prosecutions  to 
exert  an  Indirect  influence  that  would  be  unlawful  if  exerted 
directly. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  prosecutor  are  as  elusive  and  as  Impos- 
sible to  define  as  those  which  mark  a  gentleman.  And  those  who 
need  to  be  told  would  not  understand  It  ansrway.  A  sensitiveness 
to  fair  play  and  sport&manshlp  Is  perhaps  the  best  protection 
against  the  abuse  of  power,  and  the  citizen's  safety  lies  In  the 
proeecutor  who  tempers  zeal  with  human  kindness,  who  seeks 
truth  and  not  victims,  who  serves  the  law  and  not  factional  pur- 
poses, and  who  approaches  his  task  vrith  humility. 


Meeting  of  Stockholders  of  Southeast  Colorado 
Power  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  3  ( le(;islativ€  day  of  Monday.  March  4) ,  1940 


ARTICLB  FROM  LAMAR   (COLO.)    SPARKS 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  conrent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Append. x  of  the  Ricord  an  article  from 
the  Lamar  Sparks,  published  at  Lamar.  Colo.,  regarding  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Southeast  Colorado  Power 
Association,  which  was  held  on  the  5th  day  of  March  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recoko.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Lamar  (Colo  )  Sparks] 

STOCXBOLOntS    or    a.    S.    a.    to    meet    HI31X    MABCH    S big    COOPEaATTVS 

ENT13U>alSX    HAS    MAUX   SAPID   CaOWTH 

The  stockholders  of  the  Soutlieast  Colorado  Power  Association, 
original  Rural  Electrification  Administration  project  In  this  section 
of  Colorado,  will  meet  In  Lamar  Tuesday,  March  5.  for  their  annual 
session,  at  which  they  will  elect  directors,  pass  on  a  proposed  set  of 
bylaws,  and  transact  considerable  routine  and  special  business. 

Under  the  rules  the  eefislon  is  called  to  met  at  the  offices  of  the 
association  located  on  West  Elm  Street,  but  with  a  membership  of 
700  stockholders  It  Is  expected  that  the  meeting  will  quickly  adjourn 
to  the  State  armory.  Tnis  will  t>e  the  first  general  meeting  of 
stockholders  since  the  organization  of  the  project  and  it  la  exp>ected 
to  be  well  attended. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1936  the  former  Prowers  County  extension  agent, 
A.  J  Hamman.  was  awakened  to  a  vision.  He  had  dreamed  of  elec- 
tricity for  the  fwmers.  District  meetings  were  called.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  explained  to  the  people  who  gathered  Some  of  them 
said.  "Pooht  Pooh!  It  Is  impossible.  We  farmers  can't  do  that. 
Where  are  the  big  financiers?"  Some  of  them  said.  "We  cant 
afford  it.  Let  the  old  lady  keep  on  cleaning  the  lamp  chimneys." 
Some  of  them  said.  "We're  busy.  Let  Oeorge  do  It."  But  there 
were  some  Inspired  by  hope  and  alert  with  courage  and  energy  and 
a  willingness  to  s?rve  tbeir  neighbors  and  their  friends,  who  said. 
"Come  on.  let's  try." 

So.  at  each  conununlty  meeting  a  committeeman  was  appointed 
and  he  was  generously  told  to  go  out  at  the  expense  of  his  own  time 
and  gascline  and  see  what  hs  could  do  in  getting  the  people  to 
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*ilfn  op."  Btnee  then  arrangemmta  b«v*  baen  tnade  to  pay  some 
•spaiiMa  to  nicb  BUaslonartea.  lut  tbo  ptonaera  did  the  work 
wholly  "on  their  own." 

One  of  the  first  communltl<«  was  May  Valley,  and  there  NelU  B. 
IfoOrath  was  given  the  task  of  slfninf  ttiam  up.  Then  the  Wiley 
eonuBttntty  (oi  together  and  piekad  on  J.  C.  raanacht.  The  Carl- 
ton dUtrlct  selected  Donald  C.  MciilUtn,  Bartman  eboae  Roraoe  U. 
Cos.  Prosperity  Lane  picked  J.  O.  Seoit.  and  the  MoClave  dlatrlct 
chose  J.  L.  Werta. 

At  their  own  expense  these  men  and  their  TOlunteer  ssslstanu 
canvaaMd  the  territory.  A  meettng  waa  brtd  of  all  the  dUtrlcts  at 
the  cotirtbouse  and  the  six  named  were  told  to  apply  for  an  allot- 
ment, and  If  successful  to  organize  a  corporation  with  themselves 
as  directors.  The  boundaries  of  their  expectation  were  indicated 
In  the  name  of  the  corporation — the  Bent-Prowers  Rural  Power 
lines  Association,  organized  tn  August  10S7. 

Up  to  this  time  the  only  money  vlalbla  waa  the  membership  fee* 
put  up  by  the  11  organizers  and  what  little  cotild  be  sequestered 
from  the  association  s  attorney.  Edward  O;  Russell,  who  had  soon 
Joined  Hamman  In  the  missionary  work  and  was  given  the  honorary 
position  of  omclal  correspondent  on  cosuUtlon  that  he  provide  an 
clBce  and  postage  and  telegrams. 

Of  course,  maps  of  the  proposed  dlatrlhutlon  lines  had  to  be 
nuide.  and  the  committee  made  a  deal  with  Glenn  R  Plckel.  a 
consulting  engineer,  by  which  he  was  to  be  paid  If  the  association 
got  an  allotment  from  the  Rural  ElectrlflcaUon  Administration. 
Up  to  this  point  the  whole  project  waa  a  matter  of  expectancy  only. 

However,  an  allotment  was  secured,  completed  maps  for  the 
construction  were  made,  bids  were  asked  for,  a  bookkeeper  and  a 
project  superintendent  were  employed.  The  vision  was  assuming 
•cttial  bodily  existence.  And  the  six  directors  had  another  Job 
Imposed  on  them — the  budding  of  176  miles  of  electric  dUtrlbu- 
tlon  lines. 

As  soon  as  the  actual  poles  began  to  stalk  down  the  roads  the 
doubters  changed  their  minds.  Under  the  guidance  of  Stanley 
Rlcketts.  county  extension  agent  at  Laa  Animas,  the  farmers  of 
the  western  part  of  Bent  County  began  to  organize  a  project  of 
their  own  Hamman  suggested  to  Rlcketts  that  one  project.  In- 
cluding Prowers  County  and  the  whole  of  Bent  County,  would 
be  more  economical  than  two  separate  projects  and  might  move 
faster  By  Invitation  some  of  the  Bent-Prowers  directors  went 
to  a  meeting  at  Las  Animas.  They  not  only  found  the  Bent 
Cotmty  farmers  willing  to  Join  the  original  project,  but  some 
Otero  County  farmers  were  at  the  meeting  asking  to  get  on  the 
band  wagon.  A  meeting  of  repreaenUtlTes  of  western  Bent 
County  and  of  Otero  Covmty  waa  held  at  the  courthouse  in 
Lamar  and  It  was  arraixged  that  the  board  of  directors  should  be 
Increased  to  nine  and  Bent  County  sho\ild  have  one  of  the  addi- 
tional three  (there  being  already  two  directors  from  Bent  County 
In  the  orlelnal  six)  and  Otero  County  abould  have  two  directors. 
These  chwiges  were  made  and  an  allotment  of  f303,000  was  ob- 
tained to  extend  the  lines  through  Bent  County  and  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  Into  Otero,  where  the  enthusiasm  of  County 
Extension  Agent  Heakett  had  been  aroused  by  Hamman  and 
RlcketU  Next  came  the  territory  around  Cheraw.  and  after  that 
the  western  part  of  Otero,  and  even  a  short  distance  Into  Pueblo 
County.  And  then  Crowley  County  asked  to  Join.  And  now 
HasweU  in  Kiowa  County  and  Kit  Carson  in  Cheyenne  County 
are  anxious  to  be  taken  In.  And  Hasty  and  Caddoa.  Including 
the  work  at  Caddoa  Dam.  have  added  a  surprising  antujunt  to  the 
demand  for  "Juice  '  rl»;ht  now  with  several  million  kilowatt-hours 
in  prospect  later  In  this  year  and  for  several  years  to  come. 

If  these  developments  were  considered  only  with  respect  to  the 
doUars  and  cents^  involved  (some  $«76.000)  the  r«iult  would  b* 
quite  astonishing  as  well  as  satisfactory.  But  the  dollars  and 
«nt«  results  of    Rural    Kectrlflcation   are   the   least   Unportant   of 

these  resuiu.  Nobody  Is  striving  for  money  dividends  on  stock  as 
used  tT  be  the  case  when  the  utility  magnates  buUt  up  their 
private  fortunes  The  dividends  from  riectrlclty  on  the  fami  are 
Pleasured  In  terms  of  human  comfort  and  human  efficiency.  Each 
individual  member  has  the  same  opportunity  to  use  this  always- 
r*.adv  servant  No  longer  need  a  smoky  lamp  be  carried  from  one 
SL'oSrti  another.'  A  -witch  Is  .napped  and  the  whole  kitchen 
is  fiooded  with  Ught.  No  more  need  one  stumble  dangerously 
down  the  ceUar  steps,  balancing  a  lamp  m  one  hand  and  a  bowl 
to  the  other.  Another  switch  and  the  steps  and  all  the  oeUar 
beyond  are  in  plainer  view  than  they  would  be  in  the  daytime. 

No  longer  need*^  one  lug  buckeU  of  ^^f^  J^"?™  *J*J*S*.™one 
faucet  U  twisted  and  the  water  pours  out  "Just  like  In  town  One 
need  not  any  more  trudge  ihlverlng  In  the  middle  of  the  night  m 
overshoes  and  overcoat*  (and  night  clothes)  out  to  the  brooder- 
house  to  make  sure  that  the  kerosene  haan'tclogged  on  its  way 
to  the  heaters  and  the  chicks  are  chlUlng.  The  always  watchful 
electric  thermoeut  Is  watching  the  temperature  of  the  brooder  as 
anxiously  as  a  mother  hen.  No  more  need  the  old  man  exhaust 
his  fairly  ample  stock  of  profanity  cranking  the  cold  gasoline 
engine  In  order  to  grind  some  feed  on  a  cold  morning^  A  snap 
and  the  electric  motor  docsnt  even  wait  to  yawn.  Or  »*  m*y« 
that  the  cows  need  milking,  or  It  U  aummer  and  the  mUk  needs 
cooltog— wherever  there  is  a  Job  to  be  done  this  marvelous  servant 
Is  ready  to  go  to  work. 

It  U  true  that  the  tools  with  which  this  servant,  electricity, 
works  cost  money  But  through  their  cooperative  association  the 
farmers  have  made  that  also  available  to  the  Individual  members. 


Wo  little  credit  Is  dtie  to  the  men  whoae  eotiraflt  and  Indiwtrr 
pioneer  thla  org aniaation  which  in  a  few  years  Is  llkaly  to  ebaoff* 
the  whole  character  of  farm  life  It  is  hopad  tba7  wttl  r»o*lv« 
that  credit;  for  that  will  be  their  only  reward. 


Do  Outdoor  Sportsmen  Spend  Money?  Art 
Antipollution  Advocates  Simply  Starry-Eyed 
Idealists? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  3, 1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  extended  me  by 
the  House.  I  am  inserting  as  a  peu^  of  these  remarks  a  highly 
interesting  and  Informative  article  written  by  John  O.  Mock 
for  the  Sunday  Issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Mr.  Mock's 
articles  are  well  known  among  sportsmen,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  is  among  those  courageous  newspapers  interested  in 
restoring  the  hunting,  fishing,  and  recreational  advantages  of 
America  and  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  cause  of  the  conservation 
of  America's  natural  resources  does  not  become  the  Waterloo 
of  our  civilized  advancement.  Other  civilizations  in  ancient 
times  have  sipped  too  deeply  at  the  well  of  industrial  greed 
and  the  commercialization  of  all  standards  of  value  and  the 
result  has  inevitably  been  the  decay  and  collapse  of  these  too- 
greedy  States. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  America  begin  seriously  to  weigh 
the  results  of  a  public-serving  conservation  and  use  of  our 
natural  resources  against  the  present-day  practice  of  sub- 
merging all  other  values  to  the  possibility  of  exacting  tem- 
porary profits  for  predatory  interests. 

Do  OtTTDOOt  SPorrsMEN  Spind  Monet?— So  When  Stuam  PoLLirma 
TDx  You  THiM  Monet  Kekps  WHnoa  or  Imdubtbt  or  MonoK. 
Show  'Em  tkk  Ficuacs 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  March  24.  19401 
DO   OtJTDOOB   BPOBTSMkN    SPEOT)    MOWETT       MILUOHS   18   ALL 

(By  John  O.  Mock) 

Step  forward.  Mr.  Sportaman.  and  take  a  bow.  You  are  big  busl- 
nea»— In  tact,  big  enough  to  be  included  among  the  foremost  of  the 
Nation. 

Pew  persons  realize  that  Ihoee  who  find  pleasure  and  iport  afield 
and  astream  play  so  vital  a  part  In  the  economic  structure  of  the 

good  or  U.  S.  A.  ^         _^ 

No  other  group  of  sports  followers  begins  to  approach  the  vast 
sum  of  money  put  Into  commerce  and  Industry  as  that  contributed 
by  the  outdoors  men  of  the  country. 

To  t)egln  with,  there  are  approximately  8.000.000  persons  who 
acquire  a  fishing  license  each  year  and  7  XXX)  ,000  Individuals  who 
make  use  of  hunting  llcenaes. 

Many  States  exclude  women,  the  aged,  and  children  under  certain 
ages  from  hunting-  and  flahlng-llcense  requirements.  Most  States 
permit  the  farmer  to  hunt  and  fish  on  his  own  and  adjoining  lands 
free  of  license  obligations.  Prom  the  coast  of  Maine  to  Florida 
and  from  CalifcM-nla  to  Washington  a  vast  army  of  fishermen  enjoy 
their  sport  in  the  ocean  depths,  where  no  fishing  license  Is  needed. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  nimrods  and  Waltons  of  the  Nation 
Is  20.000.000.  ^         .^        ^      ^ 

to  reach  the  rtiral.  Isolated,  and  remote  sections  where  hunting 
and  fishing  may  be  enjoyed,  also  the  vast  exparwe  of  the  seas  on 
either  side,  requires  transportation  In  some  way  or  another.  RaU 
and  air  lines  play  but  a  small  part  in  this,  the  principal  method 
being  by  automobile. 

some  ncTTun,  shi 

Assured  that  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the 
eotmtiT  is  engaged  In  some  form  of  rod  and  gtm  activity.  It  should 
be  reasonably  fair  to  assume  that  the  same  ratio  holds  In  aniTlng 
at  the  number  of  automobiles  used  in  these  pursuits. 

Based  on  the  national  reglstraUon.  the  number  of  cars  Involved 
Is  3  608  807.  A  nominal  mUeage  for  a  season  of  hunting  and  fishing 
Is  500  mUes,  which  means  that  the  almost  unbelievable  total  of 
1304  403  SCO  miles  Is  traveled  to  reach  himtlng  and  fishing. 

Placing  the  average  life  of  a  new  car  In  the  hands  of  the  orir-nal 
owner  at  40.000  mUes.  there  Is  an  annual  buying  demand  of  *t.nO 
cars  used  solely  for  these  purposes.  At  an  average  price  of  SMO. 
S7  sportsmen  contribute  annually  $21  XM6.000  toward  the  auto- 

™When  "hwe  cans  come  rrlllng  from  the  assembly  imea  they  win 
be  equipped  with  225,550  tires.    In  driving  the  hunting  and  fishing 
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inllM  placlnir  th«  average  life  of  the  tire  at  25.000  mllea.  an  addi- 
tional 73.173  tlrca  wUl  be  required,  or  a  total  of  297,723,  which  is  a 
rather  »laU>le  contribution  to  the  rubber  industry. 

Gaa  is  what  make*  the  wheeU  turn.  On  the  average  of  15  mllea 
px-r  (fallon.  the  eport«nen  bum  up  approximately  120.293.550  miles 
of  the  nuJd.  or.  at  15  oenta  per  arallon.  •13.044. .550.  Changing  oil 
evrry  1.500  mile*,  replacing  the  old  5  quarts  of  new,  at  15  ccnta, 
brtntfs  the  total  contribution  to  the  oil  and  gas  concerns  to  113,816,- 

235 

Aiwumlng  that  gna  and  oil  taxes  are  5  centa  per  gallon,  the  sporta- 
tnen  contribute  another  »«.087.3.'J0  to  Federal  and  State  Govem- 
menu  because  of  their  love  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

ritlfSTAJfCl,  8HOTCUK  SHZLU 

A  slxable  figure  also  may  be  added  for  such  automotive  acces- 
sor i««  as  inner  tubes,  batteries.  radli«.  flashlights,  tire  chains,  and 
cthrrs. 

Suppose  each  of  licensed  sportsmen  spends  only  925  throughout 
the  year  on  fishing  tackle  and  arms  and  ammunition,  which  Is  a 
mcst  conservative  estimate,  since  In  many  Instances  it  equals  the 
price  of  only  a  rod,  reel,  or  low-priced  flrearm  Thoee  industries 
are  beneflted  to  the  extent  of  •375.000.000.  The  extent  to  wh'.ch 
seme  of  the  Individual  Items  are  used  may  be  noted  by  shotgun 
Bhells.  During  a  recent  year,  some  80.000.000  shells  were  manufac- 
tured and  fired  from  acattergtinB.  At  4  cents  each,  this  Item  alone 
runA  over  •3.000  000. 

Tt-it  same  conservative  estimate  of  »25  per  year,  applied  to  accom- 
inodationB  at  hotels,  boarding  houses,  camps,  and  other  places  of 
habitation  when  afield  and  astream.  including  the  cost  of  camping 
supplies,  adds  another  1375.000.000 

Total  revenue  derived  through  the  issuance  of  hunting  and  flshlng 
licenses  by  various  conservation  departments  and  Federal  migratory 
tlrU  hunting  stamps,  according  to  the  latest  available  figures.  Is 
§31.688.034,  all  of  which  finds  Its  way  back  Into  circulation  through 
talar'.es  of  cfllce  and  field  personnel,  purchase  of  game,  acquisition 
of  lands,  and  t^tream  easements  for  hunting  and  fishing  purposes. 
Pennsylvania  eportamen  alone  have  purchased  almost  700.000  acres 
ci  land  for  public  hunting  grounds.  Expenditures  are  made  for 
game  farm  and  fish  hatchery  equipment,  propagation  of  fish  and 
game,  and  the  multiple  other  activities  conducted  by  the  various 
Slate  game.  fish,  and  conservation  departments. 

wvTS  RZD  rumsTLs 

Sportswear  such  as  himtlng  pants  and  coats,  woolen  macklnaws 
and  fiweaters.  (hlrts.  socks,  gloves,  shell  vests,  hunting  boots,  sleep- 
ing bags,  not  to  forget  the  good  ol'  red  flannels,  are  purchased  to 
fcmr  dtgr*^  througho<.it  the  year.  Licensed  or  unlicensed,  those  who 
venture  afield  must  be  clothed.  Placing  an  estimate  at  §7  50  as  the 
averrge  annual  expenditure,  and  none  will  deny  this  Is  a  reasonable 
figure,  hunters  must  be  credited  with  a  yearly  purchasing  power  of 
»75.000.000. 

Th^'  .oame  goes  for  the  fisherman  In  knee  and  hip  boots,  waders, 
ponchos,  tlshlng  vests  and  Jackets,  raincoats,  tlshlng  hats,  and  the 
numerous  ether  accessories  and  gadgets  with  which  fishermen  adorn 
themselves,  exclusive  of  the  tackle:  thus  another  975.000.000  goes 
toward  keeping  the  wheels  of  Industry  In  motion. 

Motortioats.  outboard  motors.  Including  the  gas  and  oil  to  oper- 
ate them,  various  other  types  of  boats,  camp  traUers.  and  tents 
are  Items  whlcli  add  materially  to  keeping  commerce  on  the  move. 

Nearly  every  sportsman  uses  some  kind  of  binocular.  sp>ottlng 
•cope,  still  or  movie  camera  along  with  films  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  one  which  was  caught  and  the  location  where  the  big  one  got 
•  way.  If  but  $1.50  per  person  Is  expended  for  such  equipment, 
the  total  ranges  somewhere  between  ttilrty  and  forty  million 
dollars. 

After  the  quarry  has  been  taken,  the  taxidermist  comes  Into 
the  picture  Here,  again,  sportsmen  contribute  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars — one  iron  cartwheel  per  Inch  of  mounted  marlln. 
for  instance,  soon  runs  into  real  foldln'  money. 

If  but  one  of  every  30  sportsmen  harbors  a  four-footed  pal — his 
do^ — without  considering  the  price,  many  of  which  cost  stvenU 
hundre<l  dollars  each,  for  which  but  50  cents  per  week  Is  spent 
In  (ocd.  the  surprising  figure  of  98.750.000  Is  arrived  at.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  license  fees,  collars,  leashes,  kennels,  all  of  which 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  many  persoiis. 

Purciiase  of  hiutlng  and  fishing  lodges  and  camps  and  the  leas- 
ing of  such  sites  puts  many  additional  thousands  of  dollars  Into 
the  tills  cf  the  NaUon. 

DOK^  rcttcxr  m acazins 

Numerous  sportsmen's  and  conservation  department  magazines 
are  published  throughout  the  country,  ranging  In  price  frcm  5  to 
60  cents  per  Issue.  Those  In  the  lower  brackets  approach  the  mil- 
lion mark  in  clrrulatlon.  in  which  himdreda  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  advertl&ing  sppeam.  Tbousands  of  books  an  purchased 
annually  pertaining  to  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  affiliated  sports 
and  acUvlttes,  all  cf  whicH  play  no  small  part  In  the  everyday 
life  of  those  engaged  In  tbe  prtnUng  and  publishing  btislneas. 

Pennsylvania  has  more  than  1.000  sportamens  crgar^lzatlons. 
Blanketing  the  country  are  more  than  35.000  of  such  a«!soclailcns. 
With  an  average  membership  of  100.  the  members  paying  an  annual 
fee  of  75  cents.  It  adds  93.d35.000  to  the  benefit  of  others  In  postage, 
.stationery,  membership  cards  and  buttons,  purchase  of  ranges  and 
fields  for  shooting  and  castmg  activities,  winter  feeding,  campaigns, 
headquarters  for  meetings,  aod  contributions  to  wlous  conserm- 
tion  woraatnXM. 


Less  than  10  of  the  Nation's  leading  industries  exceed  the  billion 
mark  in  the  value  of  their  products.  The  sportsmen's  business 
equals.  If  not  betters,  that  of  several  In  this  group. 

So  dont  be  backward.  Mr.  Sportsman.  When  you  are  askln-? 
for  pure  streams,  for  Instance,  Just  tell  you  representatives  In  Slate 
and  National  legislatures  that  you  are  as  Important  as  the  Industry 
which  Is  now  polluting  your  streams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  foregoing  article  from  the  talented 
tjrpewriter  of  Johnny  Mof  k  is  especially  apropos  at  this  par- 
ticiilar  time  due  to  the  f  ict  that  the  whole  subject  of  pollu- 
tion— probably  the  most  malodorous  American  byproduct  of 
cur  laissez-faire  policy  toward  conservation — Is  still  before 

the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  for  final  disposition.  Happily, 
this  House  has  already  spoken  on  this  subject  and  it  has 
carried  to  all  America  the  hope  that  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory something  more  is  to  be  done  about  pollution  than  merely 
to  subject  it  to  harsh  words  and  critical  speeches  in  Congress 
which  resolve  themselves  Into  such  inanities  as  the  original 
version  of  S.  685.  for  example,  which  did  positively  nothing  to 
stop  pollution,  either  past,  present,  or  future,  but  which  glee- 
fully bailed  out  vast  appropriations  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
study  the  problem.  This  House,  fellow  Members,  can  take 
pride  In  the  fact  that  by  approximately  a  2  to  1  vote  we 
adopted  amendments  which  changes  S.  685  from  a  pollution- 
protecting  measure  to  a  pollution-discouraging  measure,  and 
It  is  the  hope  of  decent  citizens  throughout  the  country  that 
the  United  States  Senate  will  accept  in  conference  the  pro- 
gressive steps  written  mto  this  legislation  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Portimately  for  the  country,  the  House  conferees  are  all 
men  of  high  honor  and  ability  who,  being  bound  by  the  dual 
fact  that  all  amendments  written  into  S.  685  were  accepted 
by  the  committee  our  conferees  represent  and  the  further 
fact  that  this  House  adopted  them  by  virtually  a  2  to  1  vote, 
are  certain  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  for  the  House  position 
v.'hen  the  conference  committee  meets.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Mr.  M.\NsnELD,  the  gentleman  from  Now  York,  Mr. 
O.-WACAN.  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Mr.  DERotrzw.  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Secer.  and  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Carter,  comprise  a  five-man  team  who 
will  represent  the  House  point  of  view  in  conference  ably 
and  firmly;  It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  Senate  conferees 
will  insist  on  sabotaging  S.  685  by  attempting  to  delete  from 
its  provisions  to  restrict  and  restrain  new  sources  of  pollution 
in  America.  Should  such  a  travesty  unhappily  develop,  it  is 
hoped  that  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  register  its 
resentment  at  such  a  surrender  to  the  forces  of  unrestrained 
pollution  by  giving  a  stunning  defeat  In  roll-call  vote  to  what 
would  then  be  the  worse-than -useless  pollution-protecting 
rhetorical  residue  remaining  in  S.  635. 

A  community  confronted  with  an  epidemic  of  smallpox 
would  have  scant  regard  for  the  sincerity  of  doctors  who 
would  avow  a  willingness  to  treat  patients  who  were  ill  and 
to  study  the  evil  effects  of  smallpox  but  who  would  stubbornly 
refuse  to  vaccinate  against  the  spread  of  the  disease  or  to 
cooperate  in  stamping  out  new  sources  of  contagion.  Ameri- 
cans are  not  the  easiest  people  in  the  world  to  fool  once  their 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  suspicious  situation.  Citizens 
who  would  resent  such  quackery  in  medicine  as  described 
above  will  equally  resent  any  trickery  In  legislation  should 
we  legislators  a-.-ow  a  willingness  to  spend  tax  money  to 
study  pollution  but  refuse  ^sith  equally  silly  stubtwrnness  to 
vaccinate  against  the  spread  cf  the  problem  by  at  least  set- 
ting up  the  moderate  and  considerate  restrictions  provided 
for  by  the  Mundt  amendment  to  S.  685.  which  would  prevent 
the  discharge  of  new  sources  of  pollution  until  and  unless 
approved  by  the  board  of  water  pollution  control  set  up  in 
the  bill  Itself.  Either  we  should  legislate  in  honest  sincerity 
to  help  correct  and  curb  the  problem  of  pollution  or  without 
any  attempt  to  deceive  our  constituents  we  should  defeat 
8.  685  in  a  roll-call  vote  in  the  event  the  Senate  position  ct 
"criticizing,  condoning,  and  continuing"  pollution  should  pre- 
vail la  conference. 

After  150  years,  if  the  regulation  and  restriction  of  detri- 
mental discharges  of  new  sources  of  pollution  is  too  drastic 
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a  step,  let  us  confess  that  we  propose  to  do  nothing  about  the 
problem  at  all  and  at  least  save  the  taxpayers  the  expense  and 
the  disillusionment  of  a  bill  which,  without  the  House 
amendment  to  control  new  sources  of  pollution,  is  a  yellow- 
backed  surrender  to  polluters  and  a  nibber-stamped  approval 
of  legislation  which  the  polluters  proudly  claim  to  be  "their 
legislation."  This  House  has  shown  the  way  to  start  solving 
the  pollution  problem  of  America.  I  trust  and  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  protect  t'.ie  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
present  version  o'.  the  House-amended  8.  685. 


New  York  State  Shows  the  Way  to  Congress— Rail- 
road Lobby  Routed  by  New  York  State  Assembly 


feels  about  this  legislative  Iniquity  known  as  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  bill.  The  New  York  State  Assembly  gave  a  handsome 
licking  to  Wall  Street  and  its  railroad  lobby  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  this  House  will  likewise  carry  the  banner  In  the 
Interests  of  the  consumer,  fanner,  and  mantifacturer. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  2. 1940 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  interest  my  colleagues 
of  the  House  to  know  that  the  members  of  the  New  York  SUte 
Assembly  have  no  Illusions  about  the  value  of  waterways  in  a 
balanced  system  of  transportation.  New  York  State  dug  the 
Oswego  and  Erie  Canals  at  a  cost  of  some  $230,000,000  and 
is  mainUining  them  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000  a  year,  although 
the  tonnage  on  these  waterways  Is  over  80  percent  interstate. 
These  canals,  one  of  which  runs  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
City  from  Lake  Erie  and  the  other  from  Oswego  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, have  been  toll  free  for  more  than  two  generations.  For  the 
past  5  years  the  railroads,  including  their  representatives  in 
Wall  Street,  have  made  a  tremendous  drive  to  impose  tolls  on 
these  waterways.  This  procedure  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry,  and  it  never  got  out  of  com- 
mittee until  last  week. 

At  that  time  it  was  reported  out  of  committee  and  went  to 
a  vote  in  the  assembly,  where  it  was  beaten  by  a  smashing 
vote  of  99  to  39.  The  legislation  so  beaten,  be  it  under- 
stood, was  railroad  inspired  and  for  the  purpose  of  hampering 
the  operation  of  the  canals  and  In  the  long  run  raising  the 
water  rates  to  the  level  of  the  rail  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  State-maintained 

canals. 

vicTo«T  rom  rmoPLt 

This  was  a  popular  victory,  won  by  an  aroused  people.  It 
should  give  heart  to  those  in  Washington  who  have  been 
lighting  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill.  S.  2009. 

This  legislation  prescribes  certain  death  to  the  Nation's 
waterways  through  the  medium  of  regulation  of  the  railroad- 
minded  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Wheeler- 
Lea  bill  does  not  In  effect  provide  tolls  on  water  transporta- 
tion but  under  the  auspices  of  the  L  C.  C.  all  waterways  will 
be  given  the  kiss  of  death.  Members  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  are  to  be  commended  on  their  vision  fimd  loyalty 
to  the  farmer,  the  consumer,  and  manufacturer. 

I  want  to  impress  on  the  House  that  the  attempt  to  impose 
tells  on  the  New  York  State  canals  was  only  an  advance- 
guard  engagement.  The  real  battle  will  come  here  in  Wash- 
ington when  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  the  objective  of  which  is 
to  wipe  out  water  transportation,  comes  into  the  House  from 
conference. 

CrvK   WHEELKR-LXA    BOX   BAMS    DOSI 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  consider  that  smash- 
ing 3  to  l  vote  in  New  York  and  recognize  that  the  people 
not  only  In  New  York  but  In  the  entire  country  are  aroused 
at  the  attempt  of  the  railroads  to  destroy  waterways  which 
are  the  national  yardstick  on  transporUtion.  I  urge  them 
to  remember  that  the  smashing  defeat  of  the  railroad  lobby 
In  New  York  is  but  typical  of  what  the  rest  of  the  country 


Relation  of  the  Bitaminous  Coal  Indostry  to  the 
Trade-Agreements  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  ^"EST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3. 1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OP  8TAT1 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  trade  agreements  upon  the  bituminous  coal  industry : 

Makcb  22.   1040. 
The  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph. 

Hcmse  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Randolph:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  and  knowing 
of  your  interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  bituminous  coal  Industry 
as  It  might  t>e  affected  by  trade  agreements.  I  am  glad  to  supply 
you  with  the  foUowUig  information. 

The  relation  of  the  bltuminoiis  coal  Industry  to  the  trade- 
agreements  program  cannot  be  considered  apart  frcm  the  broader 
interests  of  that  Industry  in  foreign  trade.  The  Interest  of  the 
domestic  coal  Industry  in  the  normal  development  of  foreign  trade 
is  twofold. 

First,  the  coal  Industry  beneflts  indirectly  by  Improved  domestic 
demand  for  coal  which  results  from  Increases  In  foreign  trade  In 
products  other  than  coal.  In  spit.?  of  a  not  Inconsiderable  export 
trade  which  exists  in  coal,  this  Indirect  Interest  In  exports  prob- 
ably consUtutes  the  greater  stake  of  the  coal  Industry  in  foreign 

trade. 

In  the  depression,  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  drastic 
decline  of  foreign  trade  following  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  mine 
employment  was  greatly  curtailed  by  the  fact  that  heavy  Industry, 
a  great  consumer  of  coal,  was  affected  more  severely  than  any  other 
branch  of  production.  Railroads,  the  largest  single  consumer  of 
coal  UkewLse  were  severely  crippled  by  the  decline  in  general 
prosperity  and  are  greatly  helped  by  increases  in  foreign  trade, 
which  moves  to  port  partly  by  raU. 

Our  export  trade,  which  In  1932  amounted  to  only  11.611,018.000 
Increased  to  »3.349.167.000  in  1937.  Coal  consumed  In  the  manu- 
facture and  transportation  of  goods  for  export  amounted  In  1937 
to  some  15.000.000  man-hours  of  labor,  or  the  equivalent  of  fuU- 
tlme  employment  of  more  than  11.000  men.  In  addition,  consid- 
erable coal  was  xised  in  the  manufacture  and  transp>ortatlon  of 
goods  not  entering  Into  our  export  trade  but  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  made  possible  by  purchases  from  Income  received  by 
persons  employed  In  export  Industries.  In  fact,  the  benefits  go 
even  further  because  any  Increase  in  our  foreign  trade  creates 
a  chain  of  economic  transactions  throughout  the  country,  the  total 
effect  of  which  is  to  Increase  purchasing  power  far  beyond  the 
volume  represented  by  the  original  transaction. 

The  second  Interest  of  the  coal  Industry  in  foreign  trade  la  in 
the  export  trade  In  coal  Itself,  which  Is  of  some  Importance  to  West 
Virginia  This  trade,  mostly  with  Canada,  amounted  to  some 
18  000  000  tons  In  1929,  feU  to  9.000,000  tons  In  1833,  but  Increased 
to'  13  000,000  tons  In  1937.  furnishing  In  the  latter  year  some  27.- 
000  000  man-hours  of  labor,  of  which  somewhat  over  three-fourths 
was  in  the  bituminous  mines.  In  1938  exporto  declined  to  11.000.000 
tons  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  decline  In  business  activity  m 
Canada,  but  in  1939  our  coal  exports  exceeded  twelve  and  one-hAlf 
million  tons.  In  comparison  with  the  foregoing,  our  Imports  of 
coal  have  hardly  exceeded  half  a  miUlon  tons  In  the  last  8  years. 

The  trade  agreement  with  Canada  has  helped  to  assure  American 
coal  producers  continued  access  to  the  Canadian  market  through 
bindings  against  mcrease  of  the  Canadian  duties  on  coal  and  coke 
and  through  removal  of  the  S-percent  Import  excise  tax  on  duty- 
paid  value  which  formerly  applied  to  sil  American  Imports  into 
Canada.  Including  coel  and  coke. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  Canadian  Oovemment  has  been  paying 
to  Canadian  coal   operators  freight  subvenUons;    that  is.  rebates 
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on  frtizht  charges,  which  were  considered  by  Amerlcmn  coal  ex- 
porters urn  lubstantUUy  higher  than  neccasary  to  enable  the 
Canadian  operators  to  compete  with  American  coal.  Following  the 
•tirnaturt.  of  the  new  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  this  queatlon 
waa  taken  up  with  the  Canadian  authorlUM,  and  It  was  poeslble 
for  the  Deportment  to  obtain  definite  aseurances  from  the  Cana- 
dian OoTemment  that  whenever  minimum  prices  for  United  States 
bituminous  coal  exported  to  Canada  are  estahllahed  In  conformity 
wttb  the  provlaiona  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937.  and  when- 
ever the  competitive  situation  Justmea.  freight  subventions  that 
uere  in  force  would  be  reduced  to  amoimU  no  higher  than  actually 
r«Kjuired  to  meet  existing  competition  from  United  States  bitumi- 
nous coal.  On  December  6.  1939.  the  Canadian  Government  an- 
nounced that  It  was  reducing  certain  of  theae  subventions  and 
withdrawing  certain  others,  the  new  rates  to  l>e  effective  on  De- 
cern btr  8  m  some  cases  and  sliorUy  thereafter  In  others.  If  the 
minimum  price*  for  American  coal  exported  to  Canada  are  not  put 
Into  effect,  it  la  understood  the  Canadian  Government  U  likely  to 
adjust  the  subvention  rate*  upward 

ExporU  of  coal  are  considerably  larger  than  Import*.  Imports, 
especially  of  blttmilnous  coal,  have  never  been  very  great.  The  few 
import*  of  bituminous  coal  come  principally  from  Canada  Into  Mon- 
xtnA  Idaho,  and  Waahlngton.  which  are  far  from  the  Important 
American  coal  minea  and  could  be  suppUed  with  American  coal  sut- 
fic'.ent  for  their  need*  only  at  great  expense.  Some  of  the  coal  going 
into  lhe«e  States  comes  from  th*  Canadian  mines  owned  by  Ameri- 
can rbllroods  which  uae  the  coal  m  their  own  operaucns.  As  of 
more  direct  interest  in  relation  to  the  trade-agreements  program, 
you  are.  of  course,  aware  that  no  concession  has  been  made  in  any 
trade  sgreement  on  bituminous  coal. 

Some  concern  has  l)een  expressed  In  the  coal  Industry  regarding 
tho  possible  effects  upon  the  industry  of  the  concession  on  crude 
pc  roleum  and  fuel  oU  In  the  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela  which 
became  effecUve  December  16.  1939.  The  following  InformaUon 
regarding  this  concession  will.  I  believe,  assure  you  that  the  coal 
industry  has  no  real  cause  for  concern  in  this  connection. 

The  import  tax  on  crude  petroleum  and  fuel  oil  was  reduced  to 
cne -fourth  cent  per  gallon  m  the  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela. 
The  amoimt  of  Imports  from  all  countries  at  this  reduced  rate  may 
not  exceed  in  any  year  5  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  crude  petro- 
leum processed  in  refineries  In  continental  United  States  dxirlng  the 
prectdmg  calendar  year.  Any  Imports  In  excess  of  such  an  amount 
will  be  subject  to  the  full  Import  tax  of  one-half  cent  per  gaLon. 
which  is  bound  against  increase  during  the  life  of  the  trade 
agreement. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  crude  petroleum  and  fuel 
oils  which  may  be  Imparted  annually  at  the  redua?d  rate  of  tax 
leprcents  such  s  small  proportion  of  domestic  reOnery  output.  It  is 
not  believed  that  such  imports  will  adversely  affect  the  domestic 
petroleum  and  coal  Industries  to  any  lm{>ortant  degree. 

The  type  of  crude  petroleum  imported  from  Venezuela  is  much 
heavier  than  the  average  domestic  crude  and  yields  principally 
heavy  fuel  oil  and  asphalt.  About  one-third  of  the  petroleum 
B'phalt  used  in  highway  construction  In  the  United  States  In 
1938  was  made  from  foreign  crude  petroleum.  I  might  add  that 
we  export  much  more  crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
than  we  Import,  the  surplus  of  exports  In  1938.  over  Imports, 
having  been  140.000.000  barrels. 

A  study  by  the  National  Bltvmxlnotw  Coal  Commission,  published 
In  1938.  Indicated  that  in  1937  the  proportion  contributed  by  Im- 
ports of  crude  petroleum  and  fuel  oil  to  the  estimated  national- 
energy  supply  amounted  to  only  O.fl  percent  of  the  total.  A  con- 
siderable part,  even  ol  this  small  proportion,  went  Into  the  manu- 
facture of  asphalt  or  was  supplied  to  foreign  ships'  bunkers  or 
was  reexported  in  other  forms,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly 
have  entered  into  competition  with  coal. 

The  concession  granted  to  Veneiuela  on  petroleum  constituted 
an  Important  part  of  an  agreement  under  which  benefits  were 
secured  for  a  broad  range  of  American  Industrial  and  agricultural 
products.  Theae  conceaslons.  and  those  obtained  in  the  other  21 
agreements,  concluded  by  the  United  States,  are  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  protection  and  expansion  of  our  for- 
eign trade  and  hence,  to  the  prosperity  of  domestic  consumers  of 
coal.  Since  you  are  familiar  with  the  evidence  on  the  benefits 
of  the  program  which  was  submitted  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  the  resolution  to  extend  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  that  evidence 
In  this  letter.  As  one  indication  of  those  benefits,  however,  you 
will  doubtless  recall  the  figures  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  comparing  trends  in  our  trade  with  agreement  and 
ncnagreement  oountrlee,  which  ahow  that  in  the  years  1938  39 
our  average  annual  exports  to  the  16  countries,  with  which  recip- 
rocal-trade agreemcnU  were  In  operation  during  that  entire  period, 
increased  by  62.8  percent,  as  compared  with  the  2-year  period 
1934  35,  while  exports  to  countries  with  which  no  agreemenu  were 
in  effect  Increased  by  31  7  percent. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coal  Industry,  because  of 
Its  direct  and  indirect  Interest  In  foreign  trade,  has  an  Important 
■take  in  the  sruccess  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 

If  you  dealre  any  further  inXonnatlon.  X  ahaU  b*  glad  to  en- 
deavor to  supply  it. 

Slnoereiy  youra, 

Coax>^^  Htju^ 


Meddling  Diplomats 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  past  23  years  will  question 
the  Oerman  expose  of  the  Polish  diplomatic  documents  which 
reveal  that  Mr.  William  Bullitt  and  others  were  involved  in 
diplomatic  Intrigue  in  Poland. 

Our  diplomats  of  23  years  ago  were  pro-British  or  pro- 
Intematlonallst.  At  any  rate,  they  were  anything  but  real 
American  representatives  to  foreign  countries.  A  British 
atmosphere  In  the  State  Department  was  developed  when 
Mr.  Bryan,  in  sheer  desperation,  resigned  because  he  objected 
to  paying  homage  to  the  British  Crown.  The  new  crop  of 
diplomats  then  fooled  and  fiddled  this  Nation  into  the  World 
War,  and  the  State  Department  is  now  fiddling  and  tr>'ing  to 
fool  us  into  another  war  so  the  Star  of  David  may  emb.^llish 
the  White  House  as  the  insignia  of  a  world  union. 

The  present  childish  atten'.pt  by  the  Slate  I>partment  to 
hand  the  emigree  Polish  Government  a  bucket  of  whitewash 
and  a  brush  to  paint  white  stripes  on  Mr.  Bullitt's  red  back- 
ground will  fool  no  one.  for  his  philosophy  Is  lauded  in  radical 
papers  and  he  is  recorded  in  Elizabeth  Dilling's  Red  Network 
as  a  radical  and  Communist. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  a  t)ook  which  I  think  every  Ameri- 
can ought  to  read,  entitled  Propaganda  for  War."  which,  if 
compared  with  other  State  papers  and  records,  appears  to 
be  very  authentic: 

The  personal  appeal  for  th?  enlistment  of  native  propagandists 
did  not  end  with  newspapermen,  preachers,  teachers,  and  poli- 
ticians, but  was  used  wherever  contact  could  be  establlslied  with 
a  person  of  Importance.  The  result  of  this  enlistment  of  articu- 
late Americans  can  be  noticed  even  In  post-war  years. 

An  outstanding  resiilt  of  the  practice  of  capitalizing  on  friend- 
ships was  the  development,  by  Americans,  of  organizations  for 
defense  or  other  purposes,  but  which  actually  became  centers  of 
pro-Aily  propaganda  One  of  the  most  Important  groups  In  this 
category  was  the  violently  pro-Ally  Navy  League.  The  roll  call  of 
this  league  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  Britain's  friends  In 
securlnK  the  leaders  of  American  economic  life  to  back  moves 
beneficial  to  the  AUks.  Among  others  It  Included:  J.  Plerpont  Mor- 
gan; Thomas  W  Lament  (Morgan):  Elbert  H.  Gary  (United  Stiitts 
Steel);  Harry  P.  Whitney  (Guaranty  Trust  Co. — agent  of  Atlas  Pow- 
der Co.  and  Hercules  Powder  Co  ) ;  S.  H  P.  Pell  (International  Nickel 
Co.):  Cornelius  Vanderbllt  (Lackawanna  Steel  Co.):  Ogden  L.  Mills 
(Lackawanna  Steel  Co);  F*rederlck  R  Coudert  (National  Surety 
Co.);  Francis  L.  Hlne  (Bankers  Trust  Co  ) ;  Etanlel  O  Read  (Guar- 
anty Trust  Co— H  P  Whitney);  Prank  A.  Vanderllp  (president. 
National  City  Bank — Standard  Oil):  L.  L.  Clark  (American  Loco- 
motive Co  ) ;  and  Percy  Rockefeller.  It  would  be  difficult  to  arsemble 
a  more  Influential  group  of  native  propagandists  in  any  country,  and 
these  were  only  a  few  of  the  financial  leaders  who,  through  these 
defense  leagues,  gave  their  sympathy  to  the  Allies.  Robert  M  La 
FoLLTTTk  commented  on  this  list;  "Shades  of  Lincoln!  What  a  band 
of  patriots — with  their  business  connections  covering  every  financial 
and  Industrial  center  In  the  United  States  Owning  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  magazines,  and  controlling  through  business  rela- 
tions the  editorial  good  will  of  many  others.     •     •     •" 

Cloeely  allied  In  origin  and  objective  to  the  Navy  League  was 
the  National  Security  League.  This  organization  waa  particularly 
Involved  in  the  propaganda  of  preparedness.  There  was  also  the 
American  Defense  Society  of  which  Theodore  Roosevelt's  friend. 
General  Wood,  was  "the  patron  saint,  the  guide,  and  in.«iplratlon." 
It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  members  of  these  groups  did  not 
realize  that  in  addition  to  their  work  for  defense,  they  were  also 
assisting  British  propagandsts  (pp    30-32). 

The  fallxire  of  the  United  States  to  enter  the  war  engendered 
considerable  anger  in  Paris  and  London.  Page  wrote  Wilson  that 
"the  unofficial  feeling  Is  that  the  United  States  must  declare  war 
or  forfeit  European  respect."  Lat«r.  when  It  became  apparent  that 
Americans  failed  to  share  this  unofficial  feeling,  there  developed 
the  "profoundest  depression"  among  the  British.  Lord  Bertie,  In 
Paris,  expressed  nonchalance  about  America's  Joining  the  AUies.  but 

erlvately  his  remarks  were  Just  the  reverse.  Kitchener  said  to 
ouse  that  he  did  not  want  Wilson  "to  think  that  Great  Britain 
either  made  the  request  or  had  a  desire  for  us  to  enter,  but  If  we 
considered  it  necessary  to  do  so.  In  his  opinion  It  would  greatly 
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iCiorten  the  war  and  would  aave  Innumcxmhle  lives,  not  only  of  the 
AlUes  but  of  the  Germans  as  well."  By  autumn  the  feeling  among 
the  British  waa  one  of  open  ridicule.  Page  wrote  to  WUaon:  'The 
Xngllsb  preas.  practically  unanimously,  makes  sneering  remarks 
about  our  Oovermnent."     (Page.  170-171.) 

The  President's  chief  adviser  was  OoL  Xdward  Mandell  House,  a 
man  of  no  unu!=ual  ability  or  Intelligence.  Althotigh  his  Importance 
bas  tmdoubtedly  t>een  exaggerated,  he  did  Influence  many  of  Wil- 
soa's  decisions,  and  in  his  role  as  personal  representative  of  the 
President  he  had  considerable  opportimltr  to  aSect  the  course  of 
•vents.  It  was  as  a  negotiator  that  Cokmel  House  revealed  his 
naivete.  Kuropean  statesmen  "tjelleved  the  colonel  to  t>e  Influential 
With  Ui.  Wilson,  •  •  •  and  so  tbay  courted  him  and  praised 
his  astuteness  and  the  wisdom  of  his  words."  Perhaps  because  he 
was  the  son  of  an  Xnglishman  he  was  particularly  responsive  to 
the  blandl&hments  of  British  leaders.  Bdward  Grey.  Capt  Guy 
Oavmt.  Sir  William  Wiseman,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Sir  Cecil 
Spring-Rice,  were  able  to  make  him  bdlsw  that  be  was  one  of  their 
dearest  friends  ConsequcnUy  they  wers  not  forced  to  deal  with 
him  as  a  rrprescnUUve  of  a  foreign  power  but  as  a  fellow  worker 
who  shared  their  Ideals. 

One  Is  Impreaeed  by  the  fact  that  throughout  this  entire  period 
Oolonel  House  devoted  himself  to  the  advancement  of  British 
interests.  Prom  the  very  first  he  apparently  thought  that  the 
British  cause  was  "our  cause."  In  1915  he  wrote  to  Wtlson:  "The 
position  you  have  taken  with  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
Is  correct,  but  I  feel  that  our  position  with  the  Allies  is  some- 
what dlfBcult.  for  we  are  bound  up  more  or  less  in  their  suc- 
cess •  •  •."  His  cooperation  with  them  Is  rather  clearly 
ehown  tjy  an  Incident  which  occurred  In  September  1914  A  note 
had  been  drawn  up  In  the  State  Department  protesting  British 
Infractions  of  international  law.  "Ita  terms  made  the  colonel's 
hair  rise;  Instead,  however,  of  merely  recommending  that  It  be 
toned  down,  he  conceived  the  more  remarkable  idea  of  submitting 
It  first  to  the  British  Ambassador.  The  next  day  he  was  in  secret 
session  with  Sprlng-Rlce  over  the  formidable  document  •  •  •." 
Whenever  dlfDculties  arose  with  Great  Britain.  House  always  at- 
tempted to  secure  delay,  "and  delay  was  another  name  for  the 
British  diplomacy  that  vras  aeeklng  to  twlng  America  into  the 
war  against  Germany"  He  may  not  have  dellt>erately  attempted 
to  Involve  the  American  Government  In  the  Xuropean  conflict,  but 
certainly  he  was  not  active  in  directing  policies  so  that  the  United 
States  could  be  kept  neutral"  (p.  183-183) . 

Among  Wilson's  diplomatic  representatives  abroad  there  were 
verv  few  who  escaped  the  vrar  hysteria.  Walter  Hlnes  Page,  in 
London,  apparently  tielieved  aU  the  propaganda  without  exception. 
He  wrote  home  of  young  girls  who  had  been  violated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, of  English  soldiers  whose  noses  had  been  cut  off,  and  of 
Belgian  boys  who  had  been  mutilated.  Be  was  not  merely  sym- 
pathetic with  the  Allies,  but  t>ecame  such  a  partisan  that  he  for- 
got he  was  an  ambassador  from  a  neutral  covmtry  and  zealously 
devoted  himself  to  furthering  the  British  cause.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
wrote  as  follows:  "Page's  advice  and  suggestions  were  of  the 
greatest  value  In  warning  us  when  to  be  careful  or  encouraging  us 
when  we  could  safely  be  firm"  In  dealing  with  the  American 
Government.  His  efforts  "went  to  such  astounding  lengths  that 
some  historians,  weighing  the  documentary  record  which  Is  now 
available.  Insist  that  the  diplomat  should  have  been  recalled  and 
tried  for  treason"  The  President  Instructed  House  to  remonstrate 
with  Page  concerning  his  partisanship,  and  in  1916  called  him 
home  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  "a  bath  in  American  opin- 
ion "  Page,  howf ver.  remained  unaffected  by  Wilson's  desires  or 
instructions.  One  student  of  the  period  has  recently  stated: 
-•  •  •  the  American  Ambassador  was  wholly  unfit  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  at  London.  Not  only  did  his  marked 
partiality  for  everything  British  seriously  affect  his  Judgment,  but 
his  Ignorance  of  international  law  as  Interpreted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government  made  him  a  striking  example  of  the  futility  of 
drafting  Journalists  into  the  diplomatic  aervlce"  (p   185-186). 

The  result  of  the  increasing  aggresalTeness  of  armed  merchant- 
men was  a  growing  unwUUngneas  on  the  part  of  submarine  com- 
manders to  observe  the  rules  of  visit  and  search,  which  were 
equivalent  to  suicide.  Before  long,  even  Wilson  and  Lansing  rec- 
oenlaed  the  injustice  of  the  situation.  On  October  4.  1915.  the 
President  wrote  to  Colonel  House:  "It  is  hardly  fab-  to  ask  sub- 
martne  commanders  to  give  warnings  by  sunMnons  if.  when  they 
aoDPoach  as  near  as  they  must  for  that  purpose  they  are  to  be 
Sed  upon."  On  January  a.  1916.  Lansing  wrote  Mr  Wilson: 
•Tou  will  recaU  the  case  of  the  Baralon^  where  a  German  sub- 
marine was  bombarding  a  vessel  from  which  the  crew  had  es- 
caped In  boats,  when  a  tramp  steamer  approached,  flying  the 
AiTOTlcan  flag  The  submarine  remained  on  the  surface  and 
awaited  the  steamer,  which  on  nearlng  the  submarine  lowered  the 
American  flag,  hoisted  the  British  colors,  and  with  a  gun  rnounted 
on  the  stem  (a  defensive  armament  according  to  our  early  defi- 
nition) opened  flre  and  sank  the  German  vessel,  killing  all  the 
crew     •     •     —   (p    198). 

"My  Government  is  impressed  with  the  reasonableness  of  the 
annnnent  that  a  merchant  vessel  carrying  an  armament  of  any 
■ort.  to  view  of  the  character  of  submarine  warfare  and  the  defen- 
^weakness  of  underseas  craft,  should  be  held  to  be  an  aiixlllary 
cruiser  and  so  treated  by  a  neutral  as  weU  as  by  a  beUlgerent 
government,  and  Is  seriously  considering  Instructing  its  officials 
Seeordlngly  -  Such  a  course  would  have  provided  safety  for  crews 
.n^wx.*.,         on  abjps  umvellng  In  tbc  war  none,  and  would  have 
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prevented  armed  vessels  from  entering  American  porU  except  under 
rules  governing  men-of-war  (pp    19J>-200). 

"The  U-27  was  struck  by  sewral  shells  from  the  Banlong  and 
sank  within  a  few  minutes.  Some  of  the  crew  were  able  to  swim 
to  the  Nicosian.  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  British.  While 
hanging  to  the  ropes  that  dangled  over  the  aide  of  this  BrlUah 
vessel,  several  of  them  were  klUed  by  gunfire  from  the  Baralong. 
Pour  Germans  who  succeeded  in  climbing  on  board  the  Nicotian 
were  hunted  down  by  British  marines,  who  shot  them  at  sight. 
The  commander  of  the  U-27.  witnessing  this  cold-blooded  series 
of  murders,  seized  a  life  belt  and  leaped  mto  the  sea.  There  h« 
was  shot  while  his  hands  were  upraised  In  a  signal  of  surrender." 
(TansUl.  America  Goes  to  War,  p.  379.)      (P   190.) 

These  quotations  are  self-explanatory,  and  serve  to  show 
what  leads  to  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  Did  Great 
Britain  show  greater  sportsmanship  than  any  other  power? 
She  did  not,  for  this  Is  only  one  of  the  instances  In  which  the 
same  thing  occurred.  Did  Great  Britain  observe  the  laws 
of  neutrality  or  sportsmanship  when  It  sailed  under  an  Amer- 
ican flag  to  within  gun  range,  and  then  fired  when  the  flag 
was  struck  for  the  English  ensign?  TtUs  again  is  only  one 
Instance,  for  that  happened  time  and  time  again,  and  was  an 
Issue  of  considerable  controversy  between  our  own  and  the 
English  foreign  departments. 

This  quotation  shows  clearly  that  <xie  side  Is  no  better 
than  the  other,  when  war  is  an  issue  and  victory  is  at  stake. 
I  am  neither  blaming  nor  condoning  either  side,  but  I  want 
to  be  fair  and.  above  all,  I  do  not  want  our  own  people  to  be 
misled  or  Influenced  by  either  side,  for  we  can  do  more  good 
for  ourselves  and  for  civilization  by  remaining  neutral.  The 
world  today  needs  an  example  of  human,  Christian  principles. 
We  cannot  establish  or  perpetuate  such  principles  when  Join- 
ing other  nations  in  mutual  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

British  propaganda  was  very  active  during  the  World  War 
and  Is  very  active  today.  Record  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
Geneva  hearings  before  the  Senate — the  same  book  In  which 
the  British  so-called  secret- service  letter  is  printed  which 
appears  In  the  Record  of  October  11.  I  shall  now  again  quote 
from  Propaganda  for  War: 

The  principal  outlet  for  British  propaganda  in  the  United  States 
continued  to  be  the  American  press.  AU  m  all.  there  were  prob- 
ably well  over  10.000  wTlters — Americans — who  were  preaching 
the  Allies'  cause  in  newspapers,  as  well  as  in  books,  pamphlets, 
and  magazines.  In  the  words  of  Ambassador  Jusserand.  "Ct  fut 
une  floraison  comme  on  ne  vite  Jamais  la  parellle"  The  regular 
weekly  reports  which  Parker  made  to  the  British  Cabinet  clearly 
reveal  his  satisfaction  with  the  assistance  being  given  him  by 
American  newspapermen.  The  following  excerpts  are  typical  of 
that  section  of  his  report  entitled  "Influencing  the  American 
Press":  *- 

"May  31:  The  American  press  as  a  whole  is  friendly  to  the 
Allies  and  la  anxious  to  give  our  jxjint  of  view. 

"July  26:  The  American  press  •  •  •  made  the  most  of  the 
news  communicated  to  it.  and  showed  Itself  very  ready  to  take 
up  any  hints  In  the  official  communiques,  both  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  particular  evenU  and  as  to  the  general  course  of  the 
movement. 

"August  33:  The  current  week  Is  remarkable  for  the  large  niun- 
ber  of  interviews  from  British  sources. 

"September  6:  The  headlines  of  newspapers  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  have  been  remarkably  open  to  the  mUltary  operations  of 
the  Allies.  ^  ^    ^^ 

"October  11:  The  week  suppUes  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
permeation  of  the  American  press  by  British  Influence." 

Those  who  read  this  and  the  book  on  Propaganda  for 
War.  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Peterson,  will  note  the  similarity  be- 
tween this  British  evaluation  of  American  stupidity  and  that 
set  forth  in  the  so-called  House  letter  that  appeared  in  the 
Record  of  October  11.  In  the  letter,  the  estimated  cost  of 
converting  an  American  Into  a  British  sympathizer  was  63 
cents  per  head,  and  this  bo<*.  in  my  opinion,  confirms  that 

estimate.  ......»., 

Now  comes  Mr.  BulUtt.  who  was  very  much  to  the  front 
when  the  letters  signed.  "I  am.  my  dear  Mr.  Litvinov.  very 
truly  yours.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt."  and.  "I  am,  my  dear 
Mr  President,  very  sincerely  yoiu^.  Maxim  Litvinov."  ex- 
changed hands,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1933. 

Now  then  who  is  Ambassador  Bullitt?  He  was  bom  In 
Philadelphia'.  January  25.  1891.  the  son  of  William  Christian 
and  Louisa  Horwltz  Bullitt.  He  was  accepted  by  Moscow  as 
the  first  American  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  was 
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perhaps  the  most  outspokenly  sympathetic  bcuTBCols  who 
could  have  been  chosen.  He  was  the  last  American  envoy 
to  leave  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  after  official 
relaUons  had  been  broken  off  with  the  fall  of  Kerensky.  and 
It  was  President  WUson  who  sent  him  back  to  Moscow  during 
the  Peace  Conference.  With  him  went  Lincoln  Steffens.  who 
dcicribed  their  experiences  in  his  autobiography.  They  went 
to  seek  some  understanding.  Steffens  writes.  They  rode  from 
Petrograd  to  Moscow  with  Tchitcherin.  Commissar  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Maxim  Lltvlnov — Pinkelstein — Assistant 
Commissar.  Bullitt.  Tchitcherin.  Litvinov.  with  Lenin  nearby, 
negotiated  daily.  Steffens  writes: 

It  was  a  new  ciilture.  an  economic,  scientific,  not  a  moral 
culture  which  they  saw  and  the  Russians  we  were  conversing  with, 
the  heads  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment.  were  talking  out  of  a  new 
philoaophy.  Bullitt  steered  his  way  through  an  agreement  with 
Lenin  and  Tchitcherin. 

This  is  part  of  Bullitt's  history,  and  with  this  record,  can 
the  State  Department  say  poslUvely  that  he  is  not  involved  in 
the  Polish  intrigue? 

These  remarks  have  been  made  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  diplomatic  backgroimd  of  our  State  IDepartment  over  a   | 
number  of  years,  so  that  you  will  not  be  led  astray  while  i 
apologists  are  spreading  whitewash.  j 

Th:s  secret  diplomacy  Is  responsible  for  national  unrest. 
and  IS  helped  by  a  constant  t)ombardment  of  propaganda  in  i 
the  press,  over  the  radio,  and  on  the  screen.  This  propa-  | 
ganda  l5  nearly  all  British,  as  they  and  their  associates  con- 
trol all  avenues  of  publicity  except  the  short-wave  broadcast 
directly  from  Germany,  which  reach  but  very  few  people  in 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  now  quote  from  the  Washington  Post,  April  1. 
1940: 

Tmlls  foUowed  by  the  Federal  Biireau  of  Investigation.  Secret 
Service,  and  Post  Office  Inspectors  In  the  coordinated  anttspy  cam- 
paign ordered  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  European  war's  outset, 
led  agents  to  propaganda  "factcrles"  also,  the  ceDcials  said. 

This  paragraph  Is  confusing,  and,  similar  to  all.  has  an 
International  tinge.  Why  not  look  for  the  spies,  Instead  of 
setting  up  an  "antlspy  campaign?"  What  is  the  technique 
of  an  "antlspy  campaign"?  The  technique  is  to  lead  our  own 
investigators  off  the  trail,  for  "anti"  campaigns  of  all  sorts 
are  set  up  by  those  who  are  giillty.  to  divert  the  Department's 
attention  to  patriotic  citizens.  Let  the  Department  of  Justice 
look  for  the  spies  and  look  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  un- 
American  activities,  and  stop  these  foolish  deslgnaUons  which 
fool  no  one  except  the  Departments  themselves. 

He  denied  any  Intention  by  the  Justice  Department  to  expose  the 
propagandUts  merely  to  discredit  war  Incitement  charges  leveled 
against  the  Roosevelt  AmiiUstratlon  In  the  White  Rock,  but  added 
•••  •  •  the  evidence  which  entails  among  other  offenses  bribery, 
theft,  and  the  dlstrlbuUon  of  forged  docxmients,  conceivably  wUl 
form  part  of  the  prosecution  picture  in  indictments  the  Depaxtmcat 
procures  for  such  Federal  offezues  as  espionage." 

Referring  to  the  last  paragraph,  the  question  may  be 
asked.  What  information  can  a  spy  obtain  which  he  does 
not  have  now?  If  we  arc  to  believe  the  press  and  con- 
versation on  the  will  it  appears  that  various  European 
go\'emments  have  been  supplied  with  secret  military  in- 
formation over  a  period  ol  jrears.  Japan  bought  one  of 
oiir  largest  airships,  and  has  been  furnished  with  chemical 
f&ctorles  for  the  manufacttire  of  poisoned  gas.  In  the 
papers  today  we  are  Informed  that  the  Army  is  to  turn 
over  the  very  latest  plans  to  England  and  Prance.  With 
this  free  military  Information  furnished  to  all  governments 
who  ask  for  it.  what  else  can  a  spy  lock  for? 

The  State  Department's  reticence  on  the  White  Book  Indi- 
cated that  the  admlnlstraUoii.  for  the  present,  is  depending  on 
the  ernliHT*  Polish  Ocvemment  In  Prance  to  persuade  the  neutral 
world  the  doctunents  in  the  book  were  forged. 

Has  the  State  Department  reached  the  point  where  It 
now  seeks  to  be  absolved  from  gtiilt  by  the  emigree  Polish 
Government?  And  why  should  the  Polish  Government, 
after  failtffe  to  receive  aid  from  England  and  from  our 
diplomats,  bother  Itself  about  washing  the  sins  from  our 
own  State  Department?    The  request  In  itself,  in  my  opinion. 


is  the  greatest  evidence  that  our  State  Department  Is  guilty, 
and  this  la  particularly  pertinent  as  we  compare  Its  policies 
with  the  past  The  fact  is  that  we  were  not  neutral  in 
the  World  War.  and  we  are  not  neutral  today.  I  hope  that 
this  atUtude  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department  will  not 
bring  about  an  incident  that  might  raise  a  disagreeable 
issue. 

The  American  people  should  not  be  deceived  by  the  present 
Neutrality  Act.  for  It  is  neutral  in  name  only.  The  SUte 
Department  surely  knows  that  neutrality  Is  a  self-selected 
duty  of  a  nation  that  wishes  to  remain  impartial  to  all 
belligerents.  No  law  is  required  for  that,  for  it  depends 
entirely  upon  whether  we  wish  to  be  neutral  or  unneutral. 
The  Neutrality  Act  was  merely  an  excuse — a  lawful  hole,  if 
you  please — through  which  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Chief  Executive  could  escape,  leaving  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Congress  the  full  responsibility  for  whatever  happened 
after  the  act  was  passed.  It  gave  the  American  people  an 
opportunity  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  patrolling  a  300- 
mile  zone  offshore;  and  for  what  purpose?  What  are  these 
patrolling  vessels  locking  for? 

The  British  warships  come  and  go  out  of  every  port  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Cape  Barrow.  The  British  merchant  ships 
come  and  go.  armed  or  unarmed,  as  they  please,  with  a 
"welcome"  sign  when  they  arrive  and  a  "come  again"  sign 
when  they  leave.  It  should  be  clear  from  this  that  patrols  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  are  not  only  useless  but  can- 
not and  do  not  serve  any  good  whatsoever.  The  money  ex- 
pended upon  this  should  t>e  saved  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States;  and,  if  it  must  be  expended,  let  it  go  to  those 
who  are  out  of  work — the  idle  laborer  and  the  idle  farmer 
of  this  Nation.  Let  it  go  to  those  who,  through  misfortime 
or  l)ecause  of  old  age,  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Given  to  them,  it  will  scr\'e  a  good  purpose.  As  the  money  is 
now  expended,  it  helps  Great  Britain  more  than  it  does  the 
United  States. 


Gavel  Presented  to  Speaker  Bankhead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATrV'ES 
Tuesday.  Aprii  2.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    BUTLER  B    HARE.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  inserting  a  short  statement  made  by  me  in  present- 
ing a  gavel  to  the  Honorable  William  B.  Bankhead,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  today  in  behalf  of  the  Pen- 
dleton Farmers'  Society,  of  Pendleton,  S.  C.  I  submit  the 
following: 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1752  a  13 -year-old  boy.  Andrew  Pickens,  migrated 
with  his  rather  from  Buck  County.  Pa.,  and  settled  in  the  Abbeville 
district  of  South  Carolina.  Later  he  moved  to  what  Is  now  Oconee 
Ctounty  and  settled  near  the  Indian  settlement  of  Tamasae«.  At 
the  age  of  23  he  was  captain  In  the  army  of  Oeneral  Grant  and 
displayed  unusxial  courage  and  patriotism  in  battle  a^:alnst  the 
Cherokee  Indians  He  scon  became  familiar  with  the  life  and  ways 
of  the  various  Indian  tribes  and  commanded  the  friendship  of  the 
leadTS  of  the  Cherokee.  Creek.  Chickasaw,  and  Waxhaw  Indians. 
He  became  an  active,  daring,  and  courageous  leader  for  independ- 
ence In  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  was  promoted  frona  captain 
to  brigadier  general.  It  Is  weU  knovm  in  history  that  Pickens, 
Sumter,  and  Marlon  were  the  most  illustrious  military  leaders  of 
South  Carolina  durlnj?  the  Revolution.  Among  the  outstanding 
conflicts  In  which  General  Pickens  stood  out  conspicuously  aa 
leader  we  mention  only  the  battles  of  Kettle  Creek,  Cowpena. 
Ninety  Six.  Eutaw  Springs  In  South  CaroUna,  and  the  recapture 
of  Augusta  in  Georgia  A  number  of  years  later  he  was  cited  by 
Congress  for  his  bravery  In  the  battle  of  Cowpens  and  presented  a 
sword  in  recognition  of  his  coiirageous  service*. 

FoUowlng  the  Revolution  he  was  appointed  by  President  Waali- 
ingtoa  to  negotiate  with  the  Tn.iiar.M  and  sviccessfuUy  eXIect«d  10 
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or  a  doaen  treaties  In  which  the  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States 
practlcaUy  aU  of  the  land*  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Rivera.     In  1793  he  served  as  the  fliet  eXjngresaman  from  that 
secUon  of  South  Carolina  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
Althotigh  endowed  with  the  great  qualtaet  ol  leadership   and 
possessed  with  a  military  genius  equal  to  that  of  any  man  of  his 
State.  Oeneral  Pickens  devoted  aU  of  his  time  to  agriculture  when 
not  engaged  in  rendering  a  direct  service  to  his  State  or  Nation.     In 
early  life  he  erected  a  laJrge  and  commodious  home,  known  as  Hope- 
well, where  a  number  ol  treaties  with  the  Indians  were  effected. 
In  dtsmantllng  this  home  a  few  yea.  s  ago  some  ol  the  timbers  were 
preserved,  out  of  which  a  few  gavels  have  been  made  by  members 
of  the  Pendleton  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  Oeneral  Pickens  was 
a  memt>er.    Now.  at  the  request  ol  the  offloers  and  members  ol  this 
association,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  and  peculiar  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  this  gavel  in  behalf  ol  the  Irlends  of  General 
Pickens  and  the  Pendleton  AgrlcvUtural  Society.     I  sincerely  trust 
you  will  accept  it  in  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  donors  to  give 
this  expression  of  their  high  respect  and  admlraUon  for  you  as  a 
descendent  from  this  section  of  South  Carolina  and  as  one  who  has 
been  Justly  honored  ss  a  great  leader  in  a  great  Government  to 
which  General  Pickens  contributed  so  much  in  Its  infancy  and  early 
history.  

Reciprocity  or  Retaliation? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  Jr. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3. 1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE.  JR..  OP  INDIANA 


Bfr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
was  delivered  by  me  last  night  over  the  radio: 

Tou  will  probably  And  somewhere  on  the  Instrument  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  you  to  tune  In  on  thU  station  tonlRht  the 
caption  "Made  In  America.'  In  fact,  however,  your  radio  Is  a 
product  ol  the  world  because  every  continent  has  contributed 
Bomethlng  to  its  construction.  A  lew  years  ago,  it  was  sUted  by  a 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the  materials  In  an  ordinary 
American  radio  travel  a  total  of  250.000  miles  before  becoming  a 
part  of  the  Instrument  which  makes  It  possible  for  us  to  enjoy 
radio  programs.  That  distance  is  10  times  the  clrctimfercnoe  of  the 
glebe  and  seems  hardly  believable,  but  Irrespective  of  the  distance 
traveled  by  the  various  paru  ol  a  radio,  the  finished  product 
demonstrates  the  ingenuity  ol  American  Industry  and  labor  and 
lUustrates  the  Importance  of  foreign  trade.  American  Industry  not 
only  produces  enough  finished  manufactures  to  meet  the  domestic 
demand  but  also  has  a  surplus  left  over  lor  export.  This  surplus 
Is  by  no  means  inslgnlflcant.  In  fact,  it  Is  valued  at  more  than 
double  the  cost  of  the  crude  materials  we  Import,  and  from  which 
the  finished  manufacttu-es  are  made.  This  brings  the  problem  of 
foreign  commerce  squarely  In  focus  and  mustratcs  the  meaning  of 
reciprocity  Our  purchases  of  the  products  of  other  countries  give 
them  purchasing  power  with  which  to  buy  the  finished  products 
we  are  eager  to  sell  This  is  an  essential  principle  of  foreign  trade 
that  the  oppcnenu  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  do 
not  seem  to  understand.  It  Is,  In  etlect.  the  basU  of  any  real 
reciprocity.  __  ^  „  ^  ^. 

One  ol  my  Republican  colleagues  in  the  House  ol  Representatives 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wooi«T7»r).  a  fellow  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  recently  said  over  this  station 
that  leclprocity  was  an  accepted  factor  of  American  foreign  trade 
policy  before  the  present  century.  That  Is  true,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  WooDsurrl  neglected  to  mention  that  during 
the  twenties  and  early  thirties  the  administration  then  in  power 
made  litUe  or  no  real  effort  to  carry  out  this  poUcy  1"  "^'  ^  fi 
UiT  effects  of  the  Fordney-McCumher  and  Hawley-Smoot  TarUt 
Acts,  the  policy  all  but  disappeared. 

Instead  of  adhering  to  and  carrying  out  a  PoUcy  of  true  reciproc- 
ity mn-  Republican  friends  raised  the  tariff  In  1922  and  again,  to 
excessive  levels.  In  1930  During  the  twenties  our  trade  was  sus- 
tolned  lor  a  time  by  the  artificial  pump-prtmlng  method  of  ionifTi 
lending  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Following  the  collapse  (rf  tiiis 
lendlni  program  ind  the  enactment  of  the  ««»l'«,>^'^f„°*„  *^5 
SSTft.'^aS^^lgn  trade  coUapsed  ".^T^*"**  "^!.^^  wor£  t^e 
our  people  were  deprived  of  their  Uvellhood.  In  other  words,  the 
SSx^traUon  then  in  power  did  not  practice  true  reciprocity,  and 
the  consequences  were  dlsastrotis.  ^  .j,  ^ 

The  fact  U  we  cannot  enjoy  anything  like  our  present  standard  of 
11^  i^thoursubstantlal'  foreign  trade,  and  our  reciprocal -trade 
proSw  based  on  true  reciprocity.  Is  reatorlng  our  'ore»gn  Uade^ 
hutrui  that  we  could  continue  to  exlaC  without  a  great  numy  o< 
the  iMt«1als  and  articles  which  cooae  tW»  aliroad.    Our  ancertcra 


lived  in  this  country  without  railroads,  automobiles,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones,  without  radio  sets,  and  even  without  broadcaatlng  per- 
formances, but  a  nation  does  not  readUy  abandon  progress  which  It 
has  achieved.  Nor  Is  it  in  the  least  necessary  that  we  now  abandon 
our  progress  and  turn  backward. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  foreign-trade  policy  la 
related  not  only  to  the  radio  which  you  are  using  but  to  your  tele- 
jjhone,  your  automobile,  and  Innumerable  other  items  whlcii  con- 
tribute to  your  dally  comfort  and  well-being.  Otir  methods  of  mod- 
em living  have  been  so  developed  that  we  depend  every  day,  even 
for  many  ordinary  conveniences  which  we  take  for  granted,  tipon 
the  products  of  foreign  countries.  Trade  and  commerce  on  a  lair 
and  equal  basU  have  been  a  civilizing  Influence  throughout  history. 

The  purpose  and  resulu  ol  our  reciprocal  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram have  been  to  make  It  possible  to  obtain  more  ol  those  thing* 
which  add  to  our  standard  of  living  and  In  turn  to  exchange  for 
them  things  which  foreign  countries  need  and  ol  which  we  have 
surpluses.  When  the  Congress  first  passed  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  In  1934.  it  did  so  on  the  simple  oommon-seiwe  asstmiptlon 
that  11  excessive  barriers  to  trade  could  be  reduced,  trade  would 
be  stimulated.  Alter  a  period  ol  nearly  6  years  the  statistical  data 
amply  supports  this  common -sense  view.  Trade  barriers  have  been 
reduced  and  trade  has  been  increased  as  a  result.  This  conclusion 
has  been  checked  and  rechecked  in  every  conceivable  statistical 
way.  Without  going  into  a  long  array  of  statistical  details,  wo 
find  the  following  effects  of  our  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program : 
program: 

(1)  Experts  to  the  countries  with  which  we  have  made  trade 
agreemenu  have  increased,  in  the  aggregate,  twice  as  fast  as 
our  exports  to  other  countries. 

(2)  Exports  to  the  principal  Indivldtial  countries  with  which  we 
have  made  trade  agreements  have  In  nearly  every  Instance  shown 
a  BUbstanUally  greater  rate  of  Increase  than  our  exports  as  a  whole. 

(3)  The  share  In  our  Imports  Into  trade-agreement  countries 
has  Increased  In  greater  meastire  than  the  Increase  In  our  share 
ol  the  Imports  into  other  countries. 

(4)  These  Increased  exports,  along  with  greater  prosperity,  have 
made  it  possible  to  buy  from  foreign  cotintrles  more  raw  materials 
and  other  articles,  which  have  contributed  to  our  economic  weU- 
belng. 

By  questionable  selection  of  figures,  critics  have  attempted  to 
make  out  an  unfavorable  showing  of  the  trade-agreement  program. 
They  have  attempted  to  show  that  t)Oth  common  sense  and  ob- 
jective statistical  data  are  wrong;  that  exports  have  not  Increased 
as  a  result  of  lower  barriers;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand.  Imports 
have  Increased  from  such  action.  StatlsUcal  Juggling  cannot  alter 
the  conclusion  that  trade  agreements  have  been  helpful  to  our 
whole  economic  system. 

Our  critics  keep  saying  that  we  import  products  which  we  do 
not  need  or  want.  They  say  that  the  reciprocity  proposed  by 
President  McKlnley,  and  which  they  profess  to  favor,  was  different 
from  the  present  program  becaiuse  his  kind  ol  reciprocity  elim- 
inated competitive  Imports.  The  assumption  seems  to  be  that 
a  successful  program  of  tariff  reciprocity  could  be  carried  out  by 
merely  swapping  free-list  articles  but  leaving  our  high  tariff  walls 
standing.  I  think  President  McKlnley  was  more  of  a  realist  than 
this  suggestion  by  die-hard  Republicans  would  Indicate.  Whenever 
a  thing  Is  Imported  by  a  businessman.  It  is  Imported  to  fill  what 
he  considers  a  need,  or  It  would  not  be  Imported  at  all.  Under 
our  economic  system  the  Judgment  of  the  businessman  U  a  deter- 
mining factor.  If  our  business  people  are  to  continue  under  a 
competitive,  profit  system,  they  must  have  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  determine  what  sort  of  business  they  see  fit  to  engage  In. 
The  term  "need"  U  not  defined  by  the  opinion  of  some  monop- 
olistic Industry  or  some  Government  agency,  either  legislative  or 
executive  The  businessman,  together  with  the  consumer,  are  the 
final  arbiters  as  to  what  constitutes  need.  The  monopolists  would 
like  of  course,  to  eliminate  a  part  ol  the  supply  so  that  they  could 
fix  prices  to  suit  themselves.  That  Is  why  they  sometimes  persuade 
Ooveriunent  bodies  to  accede  to  their  wishes  and  adopt  trade 
regulations  and  restrictions  of  all  kinds.  Including  excessive  tariffs. 
The  final  purchaser.  U  left  to  freedom  of  action,  decides  whether 
or  not  he  needs  or  can  afford  a  thing.  The  price  factor  naturally 
enters  into  the  equation  erf  what  constitutes  a  need  by  consuiners. 

Recently,  when  my  colleague  the  genUeman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
WooDBurrl  went  on  the  air  to  discuss  our  reciprocal  trade  a^eement 
program,  his  main  point  was  that  other  countries  w«e  making  bi- 
lateral agreemenu  and  dlscrUninatlng  against  the  United  SUt^. 
although  he  did  not  give  any  real  evidence  of  discrimination.  He 
rather  attempted  to  leave  the  Unpresslon  with  his  radio  audience 
that  each  ol  the  1,400  or  so  bilateral  agrecmenU  ''^ic**^*^*  »""^.^ 
was  a  discrimination  against  the  foreign  trade  ol  the  United  Btat^. 

In  the  first  place,  a  mere  enumeration  ol  bUateral  agreement* 
does  not  mean  that  there  Is  any  discrimination  in  a  single  one  of 
them.  Discrimination  In  commerce  U  a  question  of  fact,  and  the 
executive  departmenU  of  the  Government  are  best  qualified  to 
ascertain  those  facts.  In  a  lew  cases  there  ra»y^  »"9j5*f>*  J*^" 
crlmlnatlon  in  some  ol  the  arrangements  aUuded  to  by  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Michigan  |Mr.  WooDstTrrl.  T»>«  °P^"?°, '^'JK 
Ignores  the  fact  that  every  trade  ^«^^^l?^^^^J^.^ 
United  States  under  this  program  has  eliminated  «»«  ^^^^ 
Uons.  Common  sense  suggests  that  the  way  to  eliminate  maw 
discriminations  Is  to  have  more  trade  agreements.  Ths*/  the 
or?y  MfTwi  sane  way  to  get  real  equaUty  of  treatment  In  foreign 

*^*mlght  be  mentioned  In  passing  that  JQie  Bepubllcs^ihad  tha 
authority  to  prevent  discriminaUon  agatnct  American  coouneroe  lia 
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the  Tariff  Acta  of  1923  and  IJWO  and  that  not  a  single  case  was 
■ettled  bjr  the  blg-rtlck  method  they  now  suggest  That  kind  of 
negative  action  might  be  to  their  credit  If  they  had  not  In- 
crraMd  tarlir  rates  and  dlacrlmlnated  against  every  country  In  the 
world  In  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  We  did  not  gain  anything  from 
that  trade  war.  which  we  are  now  correcting  by  pracUclng  real 
reciprocity  through  the  trade-agreements  progra  n. 

M&ny  of  these  bilateral  agreement*  alluded  tc  by  my  colleagues 
do  not  relat«  to  commerce  at  all.  and  therefore,  could  not  involve 
commercial  dlecrlmlnationa.  Moreover.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  a  country  with  which  we  have  an  agreement  discrimi- 
nates against  us  Just  because  It  makes  a  clearing  agreement  or 
aome  other  arrangement  with  a  third  country 

The  Important  point  Is  that  we  obtain  cur  proper  share  of  trade 
by  quotas,  exchange  allocations,  or  any  other  arrangement  That 
l3  substantial  equality  of  treatment,  the  basis  of  the  reciprocity 
program.  If  In  a  trade  agreement  we  obtain  fair  treatnaent,  it 
does  not  Immediately  concern  us  what  arrangement*  other  coun- 
tries make  between  themselves.  If  agreement  countries  discrim- 
inate against  a  third  country  and  cut  It  off  completely,  we  have  no 
control  over  that. 

In  the  last  analysl*.  when  the  opponents  of  trade  agreement* 
talk  of  some  1.400  bilateral  agreements  they  seem  to  take  the 
p<3«lt!on.  when  we  are  not  even  involved,  that  the  United  States 
should  t)e  the  police  force  of  the  world.  They  would  not  only  see 
to  It  that  there  Is  no  discrimination  against  Amfrtcan  commerce 
but  they  would  also  attempt  to  prevent  discrimination  anywhere 
in  the  world.  That  Is  a  large  order  and  would  require  far  more 
authority  than  has  ever  been  vested  In  the  Executive. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  my  colleague  |Mr.  WoooaxTrr  of 
Michigan)  said:  "Nations,  In  trade,  are  more  or  less  like  Indi- 
viduals When  they  depart  from  common  sense  and  common 
fairness,  they  depart  from  success  "  I  am  glad  that  he  made  that 
statement.  Apparently  In  an  unguarded  moment  he  spoke  what 
most  of  us  really  believe  To  my  mind  the  rest  of  his  speech  was 
a  departure  from  common  sense  and  common  fairness.  If  we 
adopted  the  suggestions  made  In  his  address,  we  would  certainly 
depart  from  the  success  already  achieved  in  increased  trade 
through  our  program  of  real  reciprocity. 


W.  p.  A.  Figures 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OK  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WILMTNOTON    (DEL  )    JOURNAL-EVERT 

EVENING 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Joumal-Every  Evening  of  Wilmington, 
Del.: 

(Prom  the  Wilmington   (Del.)    Joumal-Every  Evening  of  April  2, 

1940) 
w.  p.  A.  rtctntEs 

Colonel  Harritigton's  announcement  that  the  W.  P.  A  rolls  will 
be  cut  by  about  700  000  during  the  next  3  months  comes  Just  at 
the  time  when  Congreas  Is  preparing  to  deal  with  the  relief  ap- 
propriation for  the  coming  year  And.  once  again,  one  Is  strxjck 
with  the  tremendous  dlfBcultles  which  stand  In  the  way  of  Intelli- 
gent treatment  of  the  problem.  It  seems  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  separate  the  actual  facts  from  the  political  and  emotional 
confusion  which  surrcunds  them. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  for  instance,  has  come  out 
with  an  eatlinat«  that  there  were  10.572.000  unemployed  In  Febru- 
ary. With  other  labor  groups  It  can  be  counted  on  to  fight  for 
larger  relief  apprcprlatlons  and  more  generciis  payments  to  the 
unemployed.  Ifeanwhlle.  a  week  or  so  age,  figures  were  published 
putting  the  total  niunber  of  Jobless  MvenU  millions  lower. 

The  trouble  with  these  figures  is  that  no  one  can  say  for  stire 
which  la  nearer  the  truth.  We  simply  do  not  know  the  basic  facts 
about  unemploynaent  and  we  shall  not  know  them  until  the  censxos 
figum  are  Ubulated  next  fall,  and  tliey  will  be  several  months 
eld  by  that  time. 

But  there  are  certain  things  which  should  be  remembered  by 
anyone  who  hopes  to  keep  a  clear  head  while  claims  and  counter- 
claims are  fiylng  about  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  first  is  that  the  700.000  who  are  being  cut  off  the  W.  P.  A. 
rolls  are  not  being  dropped  m  a  Ivunp:  they  are  going  off  gradu- 
ally over  a  period  of  13  weeks.  The  second  is  that  this  is  a 
period  of  the  year  when  employment  normally  rises  and  when 
relief  needs  nonnaUy  decrease.  The  third  Is  that  business  activ- 
ity and  employment  have  been  gradually  rtslng  over  an  extended 


period  and  that  even  President  Roo-sevelt.  confirmed  "pender  that  he 
18.  has  tentatively  set  relief  costs  at  a  bllUon  dollars  lower  for  the 
coming  jrear.  And  the  final  consideration  is  that  political  de- 
mands have  forced  W.  P.  A.  employment  to  Its  h'.ghe^t  peaks  in 
tht-  months  Just  before  every  recent  national  election,  regardless 
of  buslne.s8  conditions,  employment,  or  actual  need. 

Congreas  could  help  matters  enormously  by  insisting  on  fuller 
and  more  accurate  information  and  by  returning  administration 
of  relief  to  State  and  local  authorities  who  are  much  better  In- 
formed on  the  situation  In  their  own  communities  Pending 
that,  the  least  It  can  do  Is  to  make  Its  way  carefully  through 
rival  claims  and  make  appropriations  fit  relief  requirements  rather 
than  the  need^  of  a  political  campaign. 


The  Livestock  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  3.  1940 


RESOLimONS   OP  THE   KANSAS  LIVESTOCK   ASSOCLATION 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Kansas  Livestock  Association  at  its  twenty- 
seventh  anntial  convention,  held  in  Wichita,  Kans..  March  6, 
7.  and  8,  1940: 

Be  it  resolrvtl.  That: 

I.  We  are  opposed  to  legislation,  local.  State,  or  National,  which 
tends  to  Increase  the  cost  of  distribution  of  agricultural  products 
by  Imposing  discriminatory  taxation  upon  any  legitimate  form  of 
business. 

II  In  view  of  the  large  volume  of  importation  of  livestock,  live- 
stock products,  fats.  oil.  and  other  commodities  comp)etlng  with 
our  Industry,  that  adequate  tariff  protection  be  accordMl  our  do- 
mestic products,  also  that  Congress  continue  lis  vigilant  guard 
against  Importation  of  livestock  and  Its  products  from  Argentina 
and  other  countries  infected  with  dl.'^ease  We  also  urge  Senate 
ratification  of  trade  trtaties  by  two-thirds  majority 

III  Mounting  taxes  are  slowly  conflscatlng  property  and  stran- 
gling buslne.s8.  The  tax  burden  on  agriculture  must  he  lightened 
and  equalized  We  recommend  that  values  on  ail  farm  property 
be  lowered  In  view  of  the  lower  evaluation  on  utility  £ind  urban 
property 

IV  We  recommend  that  Kansas  take  steps  to  solve  Its  water 
problems  through  a  long-time.  State-wide  program  of  bulldlr.g 
ponds,  of  the  enactment  of  suitable  laws,  or  cf  providing  for  surveys 
of  watersheds  and  engineering  studies  for  developing  definite  plana 
to  secure  conservation  through  storage  or  preventing  run-oCf;  and 
that  the  State  highway  department  and  county  commissioners 
cooperate  In  putting  this  program  Into  effect. 

V.  We  reiterate  cur  previous  attitude  favoring  a  truth  in  fabric 
law. 

VI.  We  approve  and  commend  the  rcgiilatlcns  and  activities  of 
the  State  livestock  sanitary  conunissloner  In  supervising  com- 
munity sales  of  K.^insas 

VII  We  offer  cur  continued  opposition  to  the  off-market  buying 
of  livestock  by  packers,  as  tending  to  depress  livestock  prices  and 
condemn  as  an  uniair  monopoUsUc  trade  practice  the  present  policy 
of  packers  engaging  In  feeding  livestock  for  the  purp>ose  of  manipu- 
lating market  prices. 

VIII  We  contend  that  the  recent  Interpretations  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Administrator  would  deprive  the  livestock  and  meat  In- 
dustry of  the  flexibility  as  to  hours  that  Congress  Intended  to 
provide  processors  of  agricultural  products  who  are  confronted 
with  the  problems  of  seasonal  production  as  outlined  In  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  We  are  further  convinced  that  these 
Interpretations  would  create  new  coets  to  be  IxDrne  by  the  pro- 
ducer. We  therefore  protest  the  Interpretations  contained  In 
Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  14  and  ask  that  they  be  withdrawn  and 
said  act  clarlftcd. 

IX.  We  commend  the  spendld  work  being  done  by  the  National 
Live  Stock  an:l  Meat  Board  In  Increasing  the  consumption  of  meat, 
and  urge  stronger  financial  support  be  given  this  Board.  We  also 
urge  that  producer  organizations  Interested  In  greater  corwump- 
tlon  of  meat  use  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board  for  this 
purpose. 

X  Wc  un?e  continued  effort  toward  the  adoption  of  more  uni- 
form sanitary   rerulationa  between  States. 

XI.  We  recommend  continuation  of  a  constructive  program  for 
the  eltinlnaticn  cf  Bang's  disease 

XII.  We  urge  the  Kar.sas  Legislature  of  1941  to  provide  fund-i 
necessary  to  provide  proper  rvhabUltatlcn  of  the  physical  plant  oX 
the  ""irni^i  husbandry  department  of  KanKit.s  state  College. 
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UTTT  We  reiterate  oiir  Indorsement  of  tbe  ICcCarran  antltheft 
bUl  and  conunend  the  work  of  tb*  Natloaal  Brand  and  Theft 
Qoxxunisslon. 

XIV.  We  reoommAnd  that  the  Prertdent  ^ppotzit  a  itandlng  trans- 
portatlaci  oonunlttee.  consisting  of  five  members,  to  make  a  compre- 
benatve  study  of  transportation  facUltlfSS  In  gansas.  and  submit 
tbelr  Andlngs  to  the  tx>ard  of  dlrectora. 

XV.  We  respectfuUy  request  the  legislature  to  provide  means  to 
the  end  that  a  oomprehenalve  system  of  tannd  inspection  be  inau- 
gurated at  the  earliest  posalble  time. 

Kenneth  Kline,  chairman;  C.  W.  Woyd,  W.  H.  Burke.  Dan 
Casement,  Ludvlg  Nelson.  Fraocts  Arnold,  John  W.  Brlggs, 
Roy  W.  EUU.  W.  J  Brown,  Earl  Klelbom,  Bert  Culp,  K.  C. 
Carp,  J.  T  price,  WlU  Condell,  H.  O.  Hllle.  Senator  W.  E. 
Ireland,  Senator  WUllam  Schmidt,  Representative  Wayne 
Roglcr.  O  W  Lynam,  Jess  W.  Oreenleaf,  K.  L.  Barrier, 
B.  P.  Brock.  Cheater  Davis.  Dr.  C  W.  UcCampbeU. 


Keep  the  Record  Straight 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  3. 1940 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  )s  highly  imporUnt  that 
wc  keep  the  record  straight.  It  has  been  said  on  many 
occasions.  "Let  us  look  at  the  record."  That  is  a  sound 
statement  and  that  is  good  advice.  Let  us  look  at  otir 
national  record  which  covers  the  past  7  years,  which  has 
been  the  record  of  the  present  administration,  and  let  us 
see  what  It  discloses.  Seven  years  ago  we  had  approxi- 
mately 11.000,000  of  our  people  who  were  unemployed. 
Today  we  have  approximately  11.000.000  of  our  people 
who  are  imemployed.  although  many,  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  people's  money  has  been  ruthlessly  spent  In 
order  to  aid  the  unemployment  situation  and  to  create 
Jobs  for  our  people.  The  truth  Is  that  all  of  the  vast  sums 
of  money  which  have  been  spent  to  reduce  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  has  amounted  to  temporary  reUef  only. 
The  fatal  mistake  made  by  the  administration  now  in  power 
is  In  making  no  elTort  to  stimulate  industry  and  business 
In  order  that  It  might  be  enabled  to  permanently  employ 
the  unemployed  In  private  business  and  Industry.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  payment  of  a  dole  to  people  without  en- 
couraging business  and  Industry  has  created  a  vast  public 
debt  which  Is  now  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  more  than 
$42,000,000,000  in  direct  obligations. 

This  stupendous  debt  which  this  administration  hsis  created 
b  making  necessary  the  levying  of  more  and  higher  taxes 
uiwn  our  people.  These  taxes  have  reached  such  great  pro- 
portions that  the  breaking  point  has  almost  been  reached. 

It  is  surprising  that  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  Interest 
In  the  people  who  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  bills.  When  I 
refer  to  the  people  who  will  have  to  pay  the  bills  I  refer  to  all 
of  the  people,  because  the  hidden  and  indirect  taxes  which  are 
now  Imposed  upon  the  people  reach  every  cltlaen  In  this 
country— the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  employed  and  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  W.  P.  A.  worker,  and  the  businessman,  and 
the  banker— and  all  are  called  upon  to  make  their  contribu- 
Uon  In  an  amount  equal  to  approximately  25  percent,  or  the 
siun  of  25  cents  out  of  every  dollar,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
tax  burden  That  means  Just  this:  That  out  of  every  dollar 
we  earn  approximately  25  cents  thereof  is  absorbed  in  the 
payment  and  discharge  of  the  taxes  which  have  been  levied 
upon  us  I  sliudder  when  I  think  of  the  average  wage  earner 
in  my  congressional  district  who  seeks  to  support  his  family 
and  to  educate  his  children,  who  receives  the  sum  of  $20  for 
his  week's  work,  and  that  almost  $5  of  his  week's  earnings 
are  required  for  the  payment  of  the  hidden  and  direct  taxes 
imposed  upon  him,  because  these  hidden  taxes  are  paid  when 
we  buy  bread,  nour.  meat,  clothing,  and  every  other  essential 
and  necessary  commodity  required  by  our  PeoP^e.  That  tax 
is  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  with  which  to 
meet  the  deU  created  by  the  huge  spending  program  inaugu- 


rated by  the  present  national  administration.  May  I  say 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  any  appropriation  of  money 
Which  will  tend  to  increase  the  taxes  upon  the  people  in  my 
congressional  district  In  the  State  of  Indiana;  that  would 
merely-  r'eprive  the  average  family  of  those  things  which  they 
need  ar.d  which  they  are  now  imable  to  buy  because  of  the 
high  taxes?  We  wonder  why  the  high  cost  of  ll\'ing.  The 
answer  Is,  the  taxes  which  are  hidden  and  which  we  must 
pay  when  we  buy.  We  thereby  obtain  less  food  and  less 
clothing  for  the  money  we  spend  than  we  would  be  able  to 
obtain  if  those  hidden  taxes  were  not  imposed  upon  us. 

Thus  we  complain  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  it  is 
merely  the  high  taxes  Involved  which  makes  the  high  cost 
of  living  apparent  to  us.  These  hidden  and  concealed  taxes 
are  a  burden  upon  every  class  of  our  people — the  rich  and 
the  poor  alike;  every  citizen  must  pay  them  when  he  buys 
the  necessaries  of  Ufe.  With  the  head  of  every  average 
family  in  the  SUte  of  Indiana  paying  out  $200  or  more  each 
year  in  discharging  the  hidden  and  indirect  taxes  Imposed, 
I  do  not  propose  to  vote  to  add  any  additional  burden  upon 
him.  The  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  some  of  oiu-  people  do 
not  have  to  pay  income  taxes,  and  that  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  any  taxes  upon  either  real  estate  or  personal 
property,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  tax  exempt — be- 
cause they  have  to  pay  the  hidden  taxes  upon  food  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  when  they  buy.  The  tax  Is  Involved  In 
the  cost  price  of  the  article,  and  the  people  have  to  pay. 
Therefore,  we  have  the  answer  to  the  question:  "Why  does 
it  cost  so  much  to  live?"  This  applies  to  every  class  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoRD  and  to  Include  therein  a  splendid  edi- 
torial written  by  Mr.  Leo  Kinman,  editor  of  the  Shelbyvllle 
Republican,  of  ShelbyviUe.  Ind..  and  which  editorial  ap- 
peared In  the  Issue  of  March  30,  1940,  which  editorial 
follows: 

TAKZ    A    LOOK    AT    THZ    MKXMD 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  his  frequent  confidences  with  the  pubUc.  la 
accustomed  to  say,  "Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record." 

IfB  good  advice  _j  .       —       »      « 

While  the  President  would  imply  that  his  record  In  office  ts  all 
that  It  should  be.  there  U  certainly  room  for  a  few  rather  serious 
doubts. 

For  example:  .      .  , 

When  Mr.  Rooeerelt  went  Into  office,  there  were  approximately 
11000  000  imemployed  in  this  country.  Today — more  than  7 
years   later— there    Is    vtrtuaUy    the   same    stupendorus   number    of 

unemployed.  ^       ^  _,  w.  i.  ».     ...... 

Mr  Roosevelt  after  an  arduous  campaign  dvuing  which  he  nad 
condemned  in  no  unoerUin  tenns  the  unthriftlness  of  the  Hoover 
administration,  found  that  the  public  debt  was  twenty  billlona 
or  thereabouts.  Today— aUghtly  more  than  7  years  later— tha 
oountry-8  public  obligation  Is  approaching  the  constitutional  llnUt 
of  S50.000.000.000  and  there  is  some  talk  of  raising  thU  Umlt  to 
aUow  further  Indebtedness. 

Candidate  Roosevelt  talked  feelingly  of  the  hungry  mouths 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  neceealty  of  feeding  them,  rres- 
klent  Roosevelt  s  only  gesture  in  that  direction  has  been  the  In- 
atJguiatlon  of  a  vast  program  of  public  works  that  has  provided 
}ota  at  starvation  wages,  and  brought  about  the  creation  of  an 

American  serfdom.  «.**».♦    .,-~— ™   k^ 

Mr  Roosevelt  had  a  farm  program.  But  that  program  has 
brought  about  no  more  permanent  solution  of  the  actual  farm 
problem  than  had  been  hitherto  tried.  Moreover,  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  in  many  cases  the  "relief-  was  <»^^S^**^,^^ 
bands  of  fanneia  who  actually  needed  no  relief.  Regardlees  of 
whether  or  not  that  was  the  intent.  It  was  the  result. 

The  record  shows,  moreover,  that  advene  legislation  has  dis- 
couraged every  trend  toward  normalcy.  Labor  and  Industry  have 
beenthe  constant  victims  of  the  admlnlstxatlons  Inane  attempU 
to  solve  their  differences.  ^         _^.        . 

libor  «^d  industry  have  been  in  the  same  boat  with  reference 
to  the  administration's  reciprocal  trade  policies.  They've  both  been 
for^  to  compete  wlUi  cheap  Imports  that  come  toto  the  county 

**"-lL^'i^ord  reveals,  after  a  close  scruttay.  that  tte  country  Is  In 
no  better  shape  today  than  it  was  8  years  figo.  Purtlier.  It  reveals 
that  the  mor^  of  the  people,  placed  by  clrnimstanaw  ^  the  lower 
brackets  is  at  a  lower  ebb.  It  reveals.  In  addition,  that  the  chances 
otyonux  now  to  attain  the  success  that  American  youth  one  time 
expected  as  lU  rightful  herliage  ts  ste^Slly  dImlntsMng. 

That's  the  record.  ,^  ,   _.       .  _ 

It  s  a  record  that  President  Roosevelt,  never  accused  of  ovw- 
modesty  may  ask  the  people  to  consider  as  Justification  for  W« 
SSl^  the^hest  offlce^thln  their  power  to  bestow  tor  a  third 
term. 
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ADDHMDB  BY  TUMfK  J    MACKXY 

Mr  AlXJJtf  of  Tlllnoid.  Mr,  Sprakrr.  undrr  Ipovc  to  extend 
my  rrmiirlw  in  thr  Ricoto,  I  includr  nn  addrrw  on  Amrrlctn- 
Inm  by  Hon.  Prank  J.  Mwkfy.  candidate  for  Con«rfMman  at 
X^rgr  state  of  Illlnolii.  ihu  addre««  IxMnn  carrted  by  the 
linnom  Observer,  an  outatandinit  piiprr,  which  In  doing  so 
much  to  eliminate  subversive  influences  wUhm  our  border  aa 
well  a5  to  influence  our  people  to  stand  for  sound  and  consU- 
iullonal  Irglalatlon. 

\rrom  th«  XUInol*  Otxwnrerl 

riAWK  UACKty  nnom  Nrw  Dzal  Ai«««»rrPoi»oii 

(By  F»ul  W»i:ner) 

UMO«  IM  AMUtlCAMMM 
rnink  J  MBcfcrr  mndJdat*'  for  on«  of  th«  two  lUpubllrmn  notn»n«- 
11^  »*r  OmTr^m-n  .t  I^rgc  u  w'dHy  known  in  Europ.  nr^ 
Amrrir.  M  ft  World  W.r  h»i.t..nnn  Hot  .o  w-ll  known  ».  lh«J»ct 
thai  thr  royaltii-.  on  hu  fmnou.  bock.  Porwurd  March,  «o  >"  /J^ 
V>\LtAt<\  Amrfkiin  Vetrrunii  >4  the  WorM  Wr»r,  in  which  orgiinliotlon 
he  is  a  tl»r«rt4.r  of  ibe  dTortm^nl  of  ri?»»Abill<iition 

H?.  r«mp«.Kn  .p«-rh«.  «r«  m<^.U  of  .choUrly  thought  from  « 
cum  Ameru:un  bu«»nwMim«n.  *l»o.e  proud  b<.»«i  i*  '.^").**  ■.^^'^■^° 
preclmt  c.p'aln  throu«h  all  the  Democrmtu-  lai.dMidc  of  recent 
f«r»  h*-  nfv*r  has  last  hu  bailiwick  to  the  D<-mo<ratr 

Thp  foUowinif  •p«K-h.  delivered  recently  by  Mr  Mackey.  U  an 
hUtoric  .nalyiO.  of  new  drmU.m  and  a  .tlnKUig  caMi^ition  of  U» 
»po'.M»-'-«    that    should    be    clipped    and    preserved    by    every    lo^al 

r/an"addr?^  hrfor*  the  fifth  ward  regular  Republican  organl- 
Mtion.  Frank  J   Mackey.  candidate  for  Dounnatlun  ior  Congressman 

"'••In  ?923*a  great  President  cf  the  United  States.  Calvin  Coolldge. 
Bounded  a  warning  to  which  few  people  paid  any  attention.  Reler- 
rU^.g  to  our  ConstUuilon.  he  said;  „  .»  .    »        _,„^ 

•  The  Conatltutlon  Is  not  self -perpetuating.  If  It  Is  to  survive. 
It  will  be  because  it  as  pxjbUc  support  Such  support  Is  not  a 
passive,  but  an  active,  operation.  It  means  making  adequate  sacri- 
fice to  maintain  what  U  of  public  benefit.  ^     ^     ,      ,  , 

"  -The  ainstltutlon  of  the  United  States  Is  the  final  refuge  of 
every  right  that  Is  enjoyed  by  ap  American  citizen 

•  So  long  a»  U  la  observed,  those  rights  will  be  secure.  Whenever 
It  falls  into  dlarespect  or  dlarepute.  the  end  of  orderly  crganlz-d 
government.  a«  we  have  known  It  for  more  than  123  years.  wlU  be 

••  -The  Conatltutlon  repreaento  a  government  of  law.  There  Is  only 
one  other  form  of  authority,  and  that  Is  a  government  of  force. 

~  Americans  must  make  their  choice  tjetween  these  two.    One  sJg- 
nlflee  JusUce  and  liberty,  the  other  tyTanny  and  oppression.' 
''HOW  couaitrNisTS  oprxATk 

-In  1930  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  taking  notice  of  the 
actlvlt'es  of  the  promoters  of  foreign  'isms.'  appropriated  $55,000 
and  appointed  a  conunlttee.  headed  by  Congressman  H,vmilton  J. 
PWH  Jr,  to  investigate  the  grow^th  of  communism  and  other  un- 
American  phlioscphlca  of  government. 

'The  Seventy -fourth  Congress  appointed  the  McCormack-Dlck- 
etein  conunlttee.  and  the  present  Congress  appointed  the  Dies 
committee  to  Investigate  similar  activities.  0\er  a  quarter  cf  a 
minion  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  has  been  spent  by  the  Congress  In 
conducting  these  Investigations, 

"The  facts  revealed  by  these  committees  are  astounding.  The 
evidence  reveals  that  the  Communists  have  this  country  cf  curs 
laid  out  like  a  huge  battlefield  In  areas,  sections,  and  divisions. 
lu«t  like  In  wartime.  They  have  maps  and  plans  of  every  city, 
vinage,  and  hamlet  In  the  United  States.  Just  like  your  city 
engineer.  ,     ,     ,     ,^. 

"Thev  have  established  over  600  offices  in  our  principal  cities. 
^    with  paid  secretaries,  and  from  here  they  send  out  tons  and  tons 
of  l^trrature.  all  of  which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  cur  insti- 
tutions by  bloodshed.     They   have  over  6.000   highly  paid  orators 
nreaching  communism.  __   ^.  ^_^  ...      ,-~.. 

"They  have  the  United  States  divided  Into  28  districts.  Chicago 
be'ne  No  8  They  own  and  control  outright  more  than  700  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  printed  In  practically  every  lanpagc. 
These  are  printed  in  the  United  States  and  distributed  by  the 
United  Stataa  Postal   Service  at  the  taxpayers'  espcnse. 

They  have  moie  than  35.000  paid  sutke  agitators  fomeritlng 
■trlkes.  dlaoontent.  class  hatred,  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  I 
Dced  not  go  Into  detaU  on  the  effect  these  aglUtors  have  had  on 
our  coaL  ateel.  textUe.  automobUe.  oU.  lumber,   and  other  Indua- 


trles      Oiu   shipping  has  t>een  ruined.     Our  merchant  marine   to 
gone.     Many  great  indufitrles  are  facing  bankruptcy. 

"WORKOrO    ON    CHILDarjf 

"As  l>ad  as  these  thing*  are.  that  which  we  fear  moet  and  which 
U  probably  the  most  vicious  thing  they  are  doing  U  the  work  among 
the  youth  of  our  Nation.  Many  of  our  public  school*,  high  schools, 
and  colleges  are  literally  honeycombed  with  BoUhevlk  and  Com- 
munist teachers,  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of  so-called  liberalism, 
ridiculing  Qod,  religion,  and  the  far.iUy  unit,  the  very  bulwark  of 
our  Nation  They  have  established  many  youth  organizations  with 
patrlotlc-soundlr.g  titles  that  we  term  'sugar-coated  dynamite 

"On  investigation,  we  find  that  the  CommunisU  and  racists 
have  over  100  tnimmer  ramps  In  the  United  8tat«a.  to  which  they 
tAks  innocent  little  children,  from  the  poorrr  classes,  the  »»»t«r«»t« 
and  foreign  element,  between  the  ages  of  0  and  1«.  at  the  time 
when  they  can  mold  the  child  s  mlnd^  .«.^,w«.   ts*. 

"In  the  mornina  they  ratiie  the  red  flag  or  the  swastika,  they 
line  up  Khenm  little  kiddies  in  military  fashion  and  teach  them  to 
lalute  the  red  flag  or  the  swastika  with  the  clenched  flat  or  the 
KitKl  salute  All  day  long  thi  >••  innocent  children  are  taught  songs 
of  hatred  aKain«.t  Orxl,  a^tiiiut  the  fliig,  against  the  Constitution. 
sgainMt  everything  that  our  generation  was  uught  to  respect, 
defend,  und  hold  Bacred.  ^     ^         ^     ,        __      ___. 

"You  are  all  more  or  leiMi  familiar  with  theae  fact*.     The  new*- 

Bapers  have  been  carrying  the  storlea  every  day  for  aeveral  years, 
ut  the  average   American  Is  a  rather  smug   individual.    He  la 
ladlfferent  and  wUl  say,  'It  cant  happen  here,' 
"onneBAi.  fbuimxmo's  wAajroto 
"In  a  recent  article  In  the  American  Magazine,  Oencral  Pershing, 
our  wartime  leader,  said:  .  ..  w-  - 

"'Miike  no  mistake  about  tbU;  Our  Ifatlon  Is  confronted  by  a 
crUls  *»  sprloua  as  the  criAis  of  the  World  War.  *  *  JJi,  JH* 
war  once  we  were  arouM-d,  we  made  an  effort  that  natoundea  xnm 
world  JtMrt  ao  U^wlj  t».e  Amrrtcnn  citizen,  once  that  he  \m  •|r'^"«« 
to  the  dangers  that  menace  hu  country,  will,  I  devoutly  hope  ana 
believe  gloriously  redeem  his  indifference  of  the  past, 

"You  V.111  be  j»Ud  to  know  that  the  facts  revealed  by  the  ron- 
Kre«ilonal  committera  and  the  statement  by  their  war-time  leader 
haa  arouacrt  the  men  who  served  under  General  Perablnj?  In  Ftance. 
•The  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  American  Legion  have  all  gone  on  record 
In  their  national  encanipmenu  against  these  foreign  Isms  ana. 
today  whUe  the  average  American  twiddles  his  thumbs  and  refuses 
to  a<4'  the  dangers  threatening  America,  these  boys  who  offered  theUr 
bodies  and  their  Uvco  in  defense  of  America  during  the  World  War 

are  again  In  the  flijht.  

"The  veterans  have  adopted  a  real  program  of  Americanism  wnicn 
merits  the  support  of  every  red-blooded  American.  Tlie  whole  Idea 
of  this  program  is  to  get  the  facts  before  the  American  people^  If 
the  people  knew  that  there  Is  nothing  new  In  conrununlsm;  that 
It  has  been  tried  time  and  again  and  haa  always  failed;  that  some 
of  the  American  colonlej.  notably  Virginia,  were  founded  as  com- 
munistic societies,  they  would  stop  and  thmk. 

'■rights   DEHIVn)    FROM    GOD 

"And  what  Is  fascism?  It  Is  ncthln?  but  the  type  of  government 
that  existed  In  Europe  frcm  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  until  the  signing  of  the  Magna  Carta  by  King  John  In 
1215  Al>solute  monarchs.  the  history  books  call  the  rulers  of 
this  period.    The  philosophy  of  the  absolute  monarchy  and  fascism 

Is  Identical.  ^        ^       ^  ,      ^    .♦ 

"And  what  is  Americanism?     Congresanan  Dns  has  defined  It 

well  • 

"  'Americanism  Is  the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  Inherent 
and  fundamental  rights  of  man  are  derived  from  God  and  not 
frcm  governments,  societies,  dictators,  kings,  or  majorities.' 

"As  we  turn  back  the  pages  cf  history,  we  have  Indisputable 
evidence  that  every  great  nation  and  every  great  civilization  that 
was  ever  built  was  founded  on  the  theory  that  the  inherent  and 
fundamental  rights  of  man  are  derived  from  Gcd.  And  we  find 
lndi.<putable  evidence  that  every  nation  and  every  civilization  that 
denied  that  these  Inherent  rights  of  man  came  from  God  and  has 
claimed  that  such  rights  come  from  kings,  dictators,  majorities,  or 
minorities  has  perished  from  the  earth. 

"Turn  back  the  pages  of  history  and  you  will  see  where  the 
ancient  civilization  along  the  Tigris  and  the  ETuphrates  perished  and 
disappeared  when  they  abandoned  the  principles  that  made  them 
great. 

"PTSAMIDS  nSST  V?.   P.  A.  JOB 

"You  see  the  Pharach.s  of  Eg^Tt  building  a  civilization  which  In 
some  rcspvcts  we  have  not  equaled  You  see  them  l:ght  the  torch 
of  western  civilization.  Then  comes  a  succession  of  selfl&h  kings 
and  nobles  with  excessive  taxes  that  kill  Initiative.  The  man  of 
the  people  had  no  Incentive  to  work  or  to  lay  up  for  the  future, 
when  he  knew  that  his  cattle  might  be  confiscated  or  he  himself. 
his  wife,  and  children  Imprisoned  without  his  having  power  to 
prevent  It. 

"So  a  great  drpresf=lon  hit  the  land  of  Kgypt.  and  you  get  the 
first  historical  records  cf  W.  P  A.,  as  thciisands  of  unemployed 
are  put  to  wcri  bulldlr.g  worthless  pyramids.  You  see  this  great 
nation  go  bankrupt  and  fall  to  the  Persians. 

"You  see  a  Greek  clvUlzatlcn  attain  a  glorlotis  height  in  art. 
architecture,  jxjetry.  government,  and  statesmanship,  which  has 
not  been  eqxxaled  "in  a'l  succeeding  ag^s.  Greece  owed  her  glory 
chiefly  to  her  intellectual  Independence,  the  freedom  with  which 
her  citizens  examined  all  the  problema  of  life  and  exercised  all 
their  faculties  of  nund. 
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**aN    ORATOUCAI.    OICTATOa 

•^ou  see  these  great  people  Ijegln  a  decline  when  It  abandoned 
the  policy  of  ArL^tldes  the  Just,  and  by  excessive  taxation  robbed 
the  weaker  allies  of  their  money  and  tiielr  liberties. 

"Four  hundred  years  before  Christ  you  see  this  clvtlljeatlon  de- 
stroyed when  Antlphon,  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time,  without 
the  advantages  of  the  rsdlo.  i^rsuaded  the  people  to  adopt  a  new 
constitution  which  disfranchised  them. 

•The  gilded  splendor  of  ancient  Rome  holds  vou  enraptured. 
Then  the  republic  falls  tiecause  a  bunch  of  schenmg  politicians 
•old  the  people  on  a  dictator  Then  you  eee  this  great  nation, 
the  mUtreas  of  the  civilized  world,  go  on  the  dole. 

"The  first  great  relief  agencies  wera  eatoblirtied.  The  old  phi- 
losophy. 'Root,  hog.  or  dl«'  was  chanftd  to  'Bars  is  your  swill. 
Corns  and  get  It.' 

•ma  people  got  soft  and  flgurad  tliat  the  government  owed 
them  a  living.  Then  you  see  the  hordes  of  Hun*  anfl  Gothi  in- 
vading their  territory  and  in  456  A.  D.  you  see  the  Eternal  City 
destroyed  in  14  days  of  heartiest  plllags  by  (Am  vandals  from 
beyond  the  Rhine. 

"Tou  see  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  developing  with  war, 
war.  nothing  but  war  Tou  h«ir  ths  tramp,  tramp  of  the  armies 
of  Mapoleon  You  see  the  rivers  of  Cureps  running  red  with 
blood  of  men  who  did  not  know  what  tt%ay  were  fighting  for — 
thousands  of  men  whose  lives  wcrs  a>crtflc#d  to  fp-atify  the  ambl- 
tion  of  "The  Little  Corporal.'  Wspolaon,  wbo  rose  from  obacurity 
to  plunge  all  of  Europe  Into  war.  with  lU  tarrlbla  afUrmath  cf 
famine  and  disease. 

"AMOiicAirs  BaaaoBD  back 
Tou  ses  a  group  of  American  oolonlas.  made  up  of  men  and 
women  who  had  fled  from  the  shores  of  Europe  and  her  ever- 
lasting wars,  itrufgUng  In  a  savaga  wUdamess,  declare  their  in- 
dependence of  all  European  oonneetions.  Tou  see  them  fighting 
for  and  winning  thetr  llbertlee.  You  sss  them  throw  open  their 
doora  for  the  oppressed  of  aU  nations.  Tou  sss  thsm  oonqusr  ths 
forest,  conquer  the  plains,  conquer  tba  savages,  cross  the  moim- 
talna  and  build  the  greatest  lutlon  of  modem  times. 

"Then  you  see  them  dragged  bsck  into  the  qtiarrels  of  the 
Kurops  that  their  forefathers  had  abandoned.  Tou  K«e  the  'scraps 
of  paper'  that  hurled  60,000,000  Oisn  at  each  others'  throats. 
Tou  see  a  'tactical  blunder'  that  wiped  out  a  hundred  thousand 
men  and  mutUatcd  twice  as  many.  You  see  famine  shriveling  the 
bodies  of  children  and  destroying  the  sotils  of  men.  You  see  the 
glanU  of  the  sea,  torpedoes,  plunging  to  their  watery  grave*,  while 
men  aboard — our  American  boy* — the  flower  of  American  man- 
hood— cling  like  Insects,  only  to  drown. 

"You  see  the  poppy  fields  of  Prance,  with  row  upon  row  of  little 
white  crosses,  lieneath  which  lie  the  mutilated  bodies  of  American 
boys — ^thelr  young  lives  snuffed  out  before  they  had  yet  begun  to 
live.    And  for  what? 

"Twenty  some  years  pass.  Again  you  see  Europe  an  armed 
camp  Steel  helmets  and  sharpened  bayonets  glisten  everywhere 
in  the  noonday  sun.  Huge  death-dealing  artUlery  guns  bristle 
defiance  on  every  international  border.  A  hundred  thousand  mod- 
em airplanes,  laden  wlUi  poison  gas  twrnhs.  designed  to  wipe  out 
Innocent  women  and  children,  darken  the  skies  as  they  hum 
their  song  of  hate  and  fear  along  every  European  frontier. 

"Every  nation  at  war  today  is  governed  by  a  dictatorship.  If 
America  should  enter  this  war.  we  wUl  be  required  to  surrender 
the  11  turtles  which  we  enjoy.  The  records  show  that  once  indi- 
vidual liberties  are  surrendered,  they  are  gone,  and  are  not  re- 
stored when  the  emergency  passes.  If  the  democracy  which  we 
now  enjoy  is  to  survive.  America  must  keep  cut  of  war. 

"irXW    DEAL    ON   aOAD  TO   WAS 

TYanklln  D  Rocwvelt  and  the  New  Deal  are  on  the  road  to  war. 
They  are  devising  means  and  schemes  to  nullify  the  Neutrality 
Act  They  are  trying  to  figure  out  ways  to  make  loans  to  warring 
nations  They  are  talking  atKDUt  Invoking  economic  sanctions 
against  Japan  They  are  talking  of  sitting  on  the  seat  of  Judg- 
ment and  cfBclally  branding  certain  people  as  an  aggressor  nation. 
They'are  meddling  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  They 
are  permitting  the  paid  agents  of  other  nations  to  meddle  In  our 
affairs.     This  Is  the  road  to  war. 

"War  means  dictatorship.  The  radical  element  In  America  U 
supporting  the  New  Deal  program  becatjae  the  New  Deal  program 
leadTto  dictatorship  The  radicals  are  united.  The  basis  of  unity 
in  radicalism  Is  not  love  but  hate.  Radicals  love  their  cause  less 
than  they  hate  thoFe  who  oppose  It. 

-The  radicals  hate  the  Republicans.  The  radicals  love  the  new 
dealers  If  the  new  dealers,  who  have  given  encouragement  to 
every  long-haired  visionary  who  has  shown  his  face  in  Washington, 
and  who  have  encouraged  quackery  until  quackery  *ias  become 
Dopular  are  kicked  out  In  November.  America  wiU  turn  to  the 
rtght  and  radicals  wUl  pack  their  carpetbags  and  go  back  to 
Russia. 

"America  has   Its  choice: 

"A  Democratic  victory  means  a  totaUtarian  dictatorship,  a  war 
to  distract  popular  attention  from  domestic  troubles,  a  Com- 
mvinist  upheaval,  and  bloody  chaoa.  : 

"A  Republican  victory  means  rigid  economy,  honest  encotu-age- 
ment  to  private  enlerpriae,  mind  your  own  business,  and  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OP  CONKECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedntaday,  ApHl  3, 1940 

Mr,  SHANLEY,  Mr.  8p<?akcr,  I  have  today  Introduced  ft 
concurrent  resolution  expreiialng  the  full  and  complete  en- 
dorsement of  tbc  prlnciplca  and  pracUcos  of  the  neutrality 
ptoclamotlon  of  September  4  wherein  the  President  stated 
that  "the  United  States  la  on  terms  of  frlendahlp  and  amity 
with  the  contending  powers,"  tnd  Mkcd  (or  the  fulUrst  co- 
operation In  cur  strict  and  Impartial  neutrality,  I  have 
pointed  out  that  when  the  President,  acting  under  the  new 
neutrality  laws  of  the  special  session,  again  relteraU>d  this 
stand  In  the  November  4  proclamation  he  but  reiterated  the 
principles  and  phlloaophy  of  our  itrlct  and  Impartial  neu- 
trality. 

My  Intention  U  to  tell  the  world  and  especially  that  part  of 
it  that  Is  called  belligerent  that  the  United  States  Congress  cx- 
pccta  the  utmost  adherence  to  the  principles  of  strict  and  Im- 
partial neutrality.  I  make  no  effort  to  conceal  my  efforts  are 
directed  at  any  contrary  inference  that  nations,  belligerent 
or  neutral,  may  draw  as  to  the  real  Intentions  of  America, 
perhaps  falsely  misled  or  In  doubt  because  of  the  utterance 
of  Minister  Cromwell  of  the  Implications  of  the  alleged 
archival  disclosures  from  the  Polish  Ooveniment.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  documents  the  world  must 
know  that  since  September  4  the  American  Congress  has  taken 
the  Injunction  of  strict  and  Impartial  neutrality  as  Its  most 
solemn  obligation  and  with  its  constitutional  powers  win  see  to 
It  that  every  American  In  or  out  of  the  Oovemment.  in  high  or 
low  office,  stationed  here  or  abroad,  wUl  follow  suit. 

May  I  again  quote  the  admonitions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  his  radio  address  to  the  American  people 
September  3  to  this  eCfect: 

I  can  add  to  that  by  saying  that  I  hope  the  people  of  the  coimtry 
win  also  discriminate  most  carefully  between  news  and  nmaor.  Do 
not  believe  of  necessity  everything  you  hear  or  read.  Check  up 
on  it  first. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
with  the  best  tnformaUon  in  the  world,  tliink  things  through.  The 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  American  peace  are  those  who,  without 
well-rounded  information  on  the  whole  broad  subject  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  undertake  to  speak  with  authority,  to 
speak  in  terms  of  glittering  generalities,  to  give  to  the  Nation 
alssurances  or  prophecies  which  are  of  Uttle  present  or  future  value. 

This  Nation  will  remain  a  neutral  Nation,  but  I  cannot  ask  that 
every  American  remain  neutral  In  thought  as  well.  Even  a  neutral 
has  a  right  to  take  account  of  facts.  Even  a  neutral  cannot  be 
asked  to  close  his  mind  or  his  conscience. 

While  It  is  true  that  we  must  all  echo  the  thought  of  the 

President  in  the  paragraph: 

I  think  that  we  have  every  right  and  every  reason  to  maintain  as 
a  national  policy  the  fundamental  moralities,  the  teachings  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  continuation  of  efforts  to  restore  peace — for  some 
day,  though  the  time  may  be  distant,  we  can  be  of  even  greater 
help  to  a  crippled  humanity. 

Belligerents  and  threatened  neutrals  ought  to  imderstand 
that  America  does  not  envisage  any  role  as  the  redressor  of 
wrongs.    They  must  not  expect  an  American  Qalahad. 

I  add  with  one  change  an  admirable  statement  of  a  realistic 
Englishman  of  Victorian  greatness,  William  E.  Gladstone, 
which  is  most  pertinent: 

Is  America  so  uplifted  in  strength  stxrve  every  other  nation  that 
she  can  with  prudence  advertise  herself  as  nmOy  to  undertake  the 
general  redrew  of  wrongs?  •  •  •  I*  any  power  at  thi*  time  of  day 
warranted  In  sssumlng  this  comprehensive  obligation  •  •  •  that 
she  not  encourage  the  weak  by  giving  expectations  but  moderate 
1  language  from  aggression  on  the  weak? 


r 


our  coal,  steel,  textile.  automobUe.  oil,  iMmber,  and  otner  mau»- 


Uieu  lacuxucs  vu   ■■■■■'■' 
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In  this  bin  I  have  placed  a  definition  of  what  I  consider  the 
finest  statement  ever  penned  on  strict  and  impartial  neu- 
trality, a  quotation  from  Prof.  Edwin  Borchard.  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  Mr.  WilLain  Lage.  cbauthon  of  NeutraUty  for 
the  United  SUtes: 

Neutrality  la  kn  olrt  Institution  wtileh  Ands  Ita  source  !n  candor. 
In  the  obligation  to  bold  tbe  acale*  rven.  to  remain  a  friend  of  botb 
belhgerenU.  to  lend  support  to  neither,  to  avoid  passing  Judgment 
on  the  merits  of  their  war.  It  assure*  both  belligerents  that  they 
are  dealing  with  a  friend,  not  a  dlag^ulaed  enemy  The  belligerents 
muDt  kncrw  who  U  In  the  war  and  who  is  not.  In  return  for  obllga- 
Uona  uaumed  by  a  neutral,  the  belUgerenta  undertake  to  rcspoct  his 
rights  as  a  neutral,  including  the  right  to  remain  out  oX  other 
people's  wars. 

Democratic  Party  Goes  Back  to  Spending  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1940 


ARTICLB  BY  OEOROE  ROTHWELL  DROWN 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rccord.  I  include  the  folloNvIng  article  from 
the  Nfw  York  Journal  American  on  April  2.  1940,  entitled 
"Spending  Progrtun  Resumed.  Economy  Program  Aban- 
doned": ■' 
I  Prom  the  Neir  York  Journal -American  of  April  2.  1Q40) 

THX    POLmCAL    PAXAOK 

(By  Ocorge  Roth  well  Brown) 

W*SHii»CTC>«.  April  3. — The  ijbandonment  by  the  Democratic 
majrnty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  early  economy 
program  cf  its  own  Appropriations  Committee,  and  of  the  House 
lt.se!f.  m  flelds  where  November  votes  may  be  expected  to  be  gar- 
nered, now  constitutes  a  major  Issue  In  the  approaching  Presl- 
dt-ntlal  rarepatgn. 

Lft.-it  week»  Treasury  raid.  In  Increasing  funds  for  C.  C  C.  and 
the  National  Youth  Administration  together  by  about  f67.000.000. 
WHS  «rcompll5hed  without  President  Rooeevelt  raising  a  hand,  so 
far  as  there  U  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  stop  this  reclilesa 
squandering 

One  of  two  conclusions  is  Inescapable,  either  that  President 
Roosevelt  did  not  want  to  stop  this  Treasury  raid,  or  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House  has  completely  lost  control  of 
that  body  when  It  comes  to  political  spending,  notwithstanding 
the  state  of  tnis  year's  deficit,  and  the  grand  total  of  the  appall- 
ing New  Deal  national  debt. 

In  either  event  the  American  people,  as  they  see  this  debt  ap- 
proaching the  M5,000.000.000  statutory  limit,  and  this  country 
going  into  the  eighth  year  of  a  frightfully  unbalanced  Budget, 
must  now  face  this  incontrovertible  fact: 

That  the  only  way  to  stop  this  or^  of  deficit  spending  Is  to  re- 
place the  present  spendthrift  President  with  an  economy-mlndcd 
President,  of  whatever  party,  and  to  replace  the  present  spendthrift 
Conjfress  with  an  economy -minded  Congress. 

Unless  this  shall  t)e  done  at  the  November  elections,  the  United 
State's  of  America  faces  financial  ruin.  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
present  Democratic  Congress  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Spending  today  In  Wa^  hlngton  Is  foUovlng  the  familiar  Rooeevelt 
pattern,  with  the  worst  apparently  yet  to  come 

The  Budget  estimate  for  the  National  Youth  Administration  was 
•  100  000.000.  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  his  ctistomary  January  showing 
of  spending  reform  and  retrenchment  when  in  his  Budget  message 
he  cut  this  to  •86,000.000 

The  estimate  of  $280,000,000  for  C  C.  C.  Mr  Roosevelt  made  a 
great  show  of  by  cutting  to  WaO.OOO  000  The  Approprtattons  Com- 
mittee accepted  the  Presidents  figures  in  both  Instances  In  the 
bill  reported  to  the  House. 

When  the  Treasury  raid  on  these  items  began,  the  Democratic 
leadership  In  the  House  could  hold  in  line  only  30  or  40  of  the 
overwhelming  Democratic  majority 

Some  strange  spectacles  were  witnessed.  Pat  Bolawd,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Democratic  whip  of  the  House,  who  invariably  reflecu  White 
House  desires,  voted  for  the  Treasury  raids  Increasing  the  Items  for 
C  C  C  and  N.  Y  A.  by  nearly  seventy  millions. 

In  the  past,  when  an  adminlstraUon  blU  was  under  Ore.  Speaker 
Bankhead   has   taken   the  floor   and   voted   the   Wlilte   House    way 
This  time  he  did  not  vote.     Did  he  and  Whip  BoLAifD  know  that 
the  increases  would  not  tM  distasteful  to  the  President?     That  is 
their  secret. 

Demv->cratlc  Leader  Ratbttuh  voted  to  support  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.    As  leader,  that  la  his  dut;. 


But  14  out  of  the  25  Democratic  members  of  the  Approprlatlor* 

Committee,  which  had  sponsored  the  Presidents  own  Budget 
figures,  voted  in  the  Hoiose  to  increase  them.  Eight  Den^ocratlc 
committee  members  voted  against  the  Treasury  raid,  and  three  did 
not  vote. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  have  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  these  increases,  yet  U  nxaklng  no  effort  to  do  so.  But  strange 
to  say.  nine  Democratic  members  of  this  committee  voted  for 
the  Increase*  for  C    C    C  and  only  four  voted  against  the  raid 

The  Republican  record  on  increases  for  lx)th  C.  C  C.  and  N.  Y.  A. 
was  nearly  100  percent  perfect. 

There  Is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  reached  Mr.  Roosevelt 
doubtieaa  could  have  stopped  these  hugs  Increases  if  he  had  tried 
to  do  so.     Apparently  he  made  no  effort. 

There  must  be  a  complete  change  in  the  psychology  of  the 
White  House  and  ConRress  if  dL'^aster  Is  to  t)e  averted  Well,  that 
will  be  up  to  the  American  people  to  decide  come  next  November. 


National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdncsdcy.  April  3.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  FULTON  LEWIS 


Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  extract 
from  a  bioadcast  by  Fulton  Lewis  on  April  2.  1940; 

Now.  the  m'irh  dt^ciissed  question  of  proposed  changes  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  seem-s  to  be  heading  toward  a  final 
fhow-down.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  tonlglit.      •      •      • 

As  you  know,  the  House  has  had  a  .special  investigation  of  the 
National  Labor  Rebitlons  Board  under  way  for  seme  5  or  8 
months  •  •  •  that  Is  the  so-called  Smith  committee.  •  •  • 
About  4  wects  ago  that  committee  Anally  made  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  recommending  various  amendments  and 
changes  In  the  present  system,  and  those  amendments.  In  the 
reifular  routine  of  procedure,  were  referred  to  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  for  consideration 

The  chairman  of  that  committee — Mrs.  Makt  T.  Norton,  the 
Congresswoman  from  New  Jersey — said  at  that  time  that  she  was 
vigorously  opposed  to  any  changes  In  the  labor  law.  as  It  now 
stands,  and  most  of  the  members  of  her  committee  took  the  same 
position,  but  Mrs.  Norton  was  called  to  the  White  Hou.'ie  for  a 
conference  with  the  President,  and  thereafter  she  modified  that 
position  to  some  extent.  Her  comnUttee  bepan  holding  sessions 
to  study  all  proposed  amendments — the  ones  proposed  by  the 
Smith  committee  and  all  others  as  well — and  those  hearings  have 
been  going  on  for  about  3  weeks. 

The  committee  has  approved  several  minor  amendments,  one 
to  Increase  the  Latx)r  Board  from  three  to  five  members,  so 
as  to  take  control  out  of  the  hands  of  two  members  who  now 
have  control. 

The  strategy  behind  that  has  been  to  provide  a  few  plight 
corrections,  here  and  there,  which  will  leave  the  Labor  Board 
very  much  as  it  Is  now.  but  the  hope  Is  that  these  minor  changes 
win  be  enough  to  appease  the  general  Membership  of  Ccngrcas, 
and  to  reduce  the  demand  for  the  Smith  amendments. 

And  that  strategy  was  plainly  brought  out  today  whi'n  the 
Labor  Committee  adopted  a  motion  by  Representative  Wkxh, 
of  California,  to  the  effect  that  these  substitute  propos.als  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  brought  to  the  House  floor  under  what 
Is  known  as  a  closed  rule;  that  Is  to  say  Mrs.  Norton  will  bring 
them  up  for  consideration  by  the  House  as  a  whole  only  on  con- 
dition the  House  agrees  to  accept  them  In  full,  without  changes 
or  additions,  or  reject  them,  on  the  same  basis. 

F\)r  yotir  information,  that's  a  bit  childish  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  because  the  only  way  she  can  get  that  permission 
is  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House  as  a  whole,  and  the  chances 
are  about  one  in  a  hundred  of  getting  liuit.  When  that  fails 
Mrs.  NorroNS  only  course  is  to  say  that  she  declines  to  bring 
any  amendments  to  the  House  floor  at  all,  and  In  that  event. 
Representative  Smtth  can  take  the  reins  away  from  her.  on  a 
moment's  notice,  by  merely  getting  a  petition,  signed  by  213 
Members  of  the  House,  which  will  bnug  his  own  set  of  amendments 
to  tlie  House  floor 

Prom  my  own  poll  of  the  House,  there's  no  question  that  Repre- 
sentative SMmn  can  get  thoee  218  signatures.  He  probably  can  get 
them  within  48  hours.  So  the  long  and  short  of  it  Is  that  the 
present  deep  strategy  work  by  Mrs  Notton  and  the  Latxir  Com- 
mittee is  like  a  small  boy,  sitting  on  the  ocean  beach  and  arguing 
with  the  tide.  Whether  she  likes  It  or  not.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive*— one  way  or  another — is  going  to  vote  on  the  Smith 
aoMndmenta. 
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ftcm  a  crest  derf  ha.  b«Ti  said  t>y  M«>»>«^^^<^"«^!^ 
-»nu«l  Ub.^  b.  ing  .olidly  cppo-d  to  the  Snilth  lonentoent^ 
S?C  I  O  tu^  come  «it  a^m*  tftem.  with  a  blanket  disappro^ 
^  NoaroM  has  dene  tn*  -ame  tiling,  and  a  preat  deal  of  Iomc 
JS  h^^n  t..«ed  around  m  the  new^mpa*.  and  m  radionev^ 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  tim>  U  »hdly  opposed  to 

*^m  orter  to  cheek  that  l.«t  angle  ««  T«i.  Ijpent  ^^ 
bour  and  a  half  today  In  a  personal  nrt«"rtei|r  with  the  Preset 
5a»e^Snertcan  I>d^t»on  at  Labor.  Mr.  WUUam  Oreeiv  1  w«t 
r%«^  Sn.  th  amendments  with  him.  ooe  at  a  "^-- "«f  ^7  J^ 

n^  I  found  th«e  reporu  ai*  entirely  «»2!!«t^^  '^  SlhSJ^ 
ZnJidlv  oDt>o«d  to  them,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  i& 
S^Sy^TTW    P-n    Of    them,    andto   numerous   case    u    is 

Bcl^^pletely.  ..nd  *t  up  a  new  toMd  o*  "f  ^7"q;1'"^^^| 
i^^lts  Dlace  m  Mder  to  pet  a  change  of  personnel  Mr  Green  said 
ihe  pySc^tlon  S^Labor  U  inlll^oC  that  o«^  «  «  ^°^ 
thit  It  is  vnUme  to  take  the  increaae  to  memtjermfclp.  from  three 
S^Jt4  i^^tSS^'to  acct^mpltsh  the  sune  general  purpose,  but  the 

Federation  prefer,  the  Smith  "^»f?f™«V    .    Board,   m  that    there 
r>-i  the  nmxxal   to  Beparate  the  piuKnt   Boaro.  w   ui»»    iatti^ 

irT«s      He   believes  that   the   troublea  which  that   plan   is  oesigaea 
fT^^  V^U^e^ed  automaucally  when  ttoe  La««JX»^  ^^  ^* 

t2t--uS*wmi  semire  or  destruction  of  propertT-nrf^"  to  t^ 

Si=.t  u.^^  a.S>«  ^  tb.  P««U»  d  L.bo,  U  in  <.vor  o( 

"15  S^  ,'~nt.  If.  to  r.Tor  o.  0»  moMln«n«.  u-ot"  ••  «  'PP"- 
to  sit-down  strikes  and  destruction  of  property  ^„v»    ♦« 

On  thTsmith  amendment,  to  give  the  employer  the  rlgM  to 
bpSl  S  hls^ployees  and  tell  them  hla  news  on  ^'^J^J^ 
^S^^,^»_lwhich  the  employer  eannoC  do  at  tne  prwent  time— 
S^^^^Tlid  \he  Peder^U^of  Labor  to  In  favor  of  ttoe  amend- 
JSnf^ere  s  a  prcTifcon  there  that  «7«  ^^^  ^  employer  doe. 
S^Lv?^h7Aght^  make  any  rt.«ment  in  tne  nature  of  t^e^ 
OT    c«^on    oTlntlmldaUon.    but    otberwlae    he    can    talk    to    his 

""ii'Wn  «,d*tL?VedeTatlon  of  Labor  is  al«>  m  favor  crf^ 
Si^th^nd^nt  to  gl-e  the  employer  ttoe  ^gM  tf^Sk^'cTS 
f^ui  election   among   hi*  employee*.  Ji»l  a*  the   worker   or  the 

^iS  h^  tiSd'ii^t^t  the  Federation  of  Labor  al«>  1.  1-  t*-r  of 
twSw^  oTthe  smith  amendment.:  one  of  ^^^^7"  ^'  ~^ 
the  ^wer  to  overrule  acUcns  by  the  Labor  Board  from  the  very 
JSWr^a  ei^^^e.  even  preliminary  actions,  .t  the  present 
^^tK.  R,n^^  CWt  ha.  ruled  tbat  the  courts  can  only  con- 

£SS.d  iuit  to  decide  Whether  the  «ep.  that  1«1  up  ^ JJ*^f^^^ 
S^falr  and  proper      And  the  other  one  hasjo  do  '^^  the^ 

^^^Ls^^T^^t^tSns^-nxi^^*:^^ 

''^C^S^^^Jfl^^^^^:^^  amltb  amendments  which  the 

Federation  of  Labor  does  net  approve.  ^^ 

^e  IS  a  provtston  that  exempta  agrtcnltural  T»*^' J^?^  J^ 
termT  of  the  Labor  Relations  Act.  Mr.  Oreen  said  the  lAederatlon 
rfT^t«  d^^Tbeheve  that  the  farmer  ahouid  be  ^^^^^^ 
^^c^l^uvely  With  his  regular  t«mhand-.  but  heaid  tje 
S^  amendment  on  that  ««elatoo  ™^^*-E^^_fSlLn^ 

3^Ti;%-b2?:rnSrTiSc?i.^^E;sr«^^ 

«^  ulir  t^  1.  Oie  backbone  of  the  wbole  law-it  says  tbat 
S^^lct^  li^SlnLg  means  UxmX.  tbe  employer  «»^1  <=^  "^^^ 
SpS^  ^^Lbf  every  effort  to  re«ch  an  •^^^.V'?^^,,^*^ 
^t  1?^  not  mean  that  he  mtist  algn  a  contract  witn  t^em^ 

AS  a^tter  of  fact,  that  Is  the  situation  really,  as  it  stand* 
tc-^v      Sf  Seen  Lid  he  agree,  in  principle    but  »^f  ^^^^^l^^^ 
IS^dment  is  not  necessary,  because  the  pchcy  t^J^u^'^fS: 
»nd  he  thinks  a  change  in  the  personnel  o*  the  B«ml  wiU  be  bum 
^t  guarantee  that  it  remains  ln_^ect  to  the  niture. 

&o  there  It  is  The  American  Ftederation  of  Labor  does  not  ap- 
nro^el^pletely  and  entirely,  of  aD  of  the  Smith  «^™»^'^.™^,?1*;^^ 
STdc^^pi^  of  a  large  ntinbar  cf  ttoem.  «»tementa  to  tbe  con- 
trary  notwithstanding. 


Correspondence   With    Secretary   Hall   Rj^ardin^ 
Investigation  of  German  \>  liite  Book 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1940 


LETTER  TO  THE  SECRTTART  OF  STATE  AND  RKPLT  THERETO 

Mr  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavp  grantw!  to  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  tUc  Record.  I  Inchide  tHe  following  letter 
I  addressed  to  the  Honorable  CordeU  Hull.  Secretary  of  SUU. 
relative  to  the  sUtements  aUeged  to  have  been  mxiejgy  Am- 
bassador  Winiam  C.  Bullitt,  and  contained  In  the  Oexmaxi 
White  Book,  and  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Hull  In  re^  to 
my  request  that  Mr.  Bullitt  remain  in  this  country  to  XxstUf 
before  congressional  Investigating  committees: 

CoMcaxas    or   "na    Citrro   Ststbs. 

HoiTSK   or  RxntassMTATmta. 
H'asJimyfon.  D.  C,  Apnl  2,  1940. 

Bon.  OoarwiJ.  Httll. 
Seerrtvrt  of  St^te. 

DBAa  Ma.  S«carTaaT  I  have  read  to  the  prea.  that  Ambaasador 
William  C  Bumtt  Is  erp«:tad  to  return  to  France  f^  the  aiw« 
leann«  April  S  In  new  of  the  grave  chaise,  inade  In  t^e  0«™*? 
SS^Bo^  to  which  Mr.  Buimt  waa  aertoualy  involved.  I J^ 
iTu  uTth?  lnter«rt  of  our  country  that  the  Aff ^^^^J^^Tj'^tf 
in  the  United  States  long  enough  to  appear  before  proper  com- 
SltS^^  2;  i^aad  the^nate  before  "^^^f^^^^!^ 
^w  pending,  in  order  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  offlciaUy 
refute  these  charpes  and  to  defend  himself.  

If  Ambassador  BuUltt  is  ttoe  vtcUin  of  fabricated  or  f«;f^'*«^- 
ments  he  should  welcome  tills  opportunity  <«  o*«^y  P"??°! 
the  facts  to  the  Congress  and  tJie  American  people  On  the  other 
S!Ld  iJ^li^E^ould  r^^  before  suCh  an  tovestigatlon  can  be  held 
It  might  create  a  faL«*  impression  to  the  public  mlnd^       .„«^ 

Tha«  char^.  emanating  from  the  foreign  office  of  a  fo^' 
mentwlth  which  we  are  at  peace,  must  be  fuUy  answered,  and 
Siy  alSmpt  at  evasion  would  bTmlsleadtog.  and  to  lemato  sUent 
would  be  to  give  tl»em  the  stamp  of  airthenticlty. 

I  am  convtoced  that  ne-.tner  you.  as  Secretary  o*  8^*«-  °"  "^ 
official  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washlngtonjiad  any  toowl- 
eSw^fhatever  of  the  statements  alleged  to  have  been  m^e  to  t^ 

STsh^^i^or   to  the  united  ?^^  "^"S^^St,.'*'^ 
I^tement*  aU««ed  to  have  been  made  by  Amba^idor  FuUltV. 

I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  cooperate,  and  r«ni««»  «^t  J*"- 
Bullitt  reniain  to  tiie  United  State,  for  »«<>^«  i ^*:*f  ?^5*^ 
be  may  be  available  to  testify  before  any  committee  auti>ort«ed  by 
either  branch  of  the  Congresa  to  toveaUgaU  theae  charges. 

With  high  regards,  I  am. 

8^°«=^y  y°^^  Hai«i.TOit 


Tkb  SacarTAST  or  SraTK. 

Washijigton.  AprU  2.  iMO. 

Hon.  HAjm.TOH  Fish.  _.„    n  ^ 

Mt  D^i  OcMtoasaMAK  I  have  received  your  letter  of  April  2.  in 
which^  request  that  Ambaasador  WUUam  C.  Bullitt  b?*^  to 
«^n^^  ~untry  for  anotlier  2  weeks  to  order  to  be  aWe  to 
J^y  iSore  a  committee  of  either  t"«^  °1J°??«\«'^'*''  *** 
Sui  Lntalned  In  the  German  white  V'l^^J^^'il^^r^,;^^^^^,^. 

I  mav  Bay  to  tiie  first  place  tiiat  Amb—artor  Bulhtt  haa  aucsdnctly 
and  (SiJ^o^Ily  dcni^  any  imputaUons  relating  to  hto»ell  a. 
«nuS^lhat  published  matter.     The  executive  department  of 

S^^^^ent  bL  accepted  thaff^j**  VT^^'^^'S^  oTSi 
thermore.  Ambaasador  Bullitt  has  b«nde^yed  ^to^lUnea.  <rf  hU 

^ir^;  TcSonr^uT.^  Tt^  S^t^f^St  the  public 
mSre^wiS?^  served  by  delaytog  more  or  less  todeflmtely  tn. 
Sparture  of  Ambassador  Bullitt  as  planned. 

Sincerely  your*.  Oombx  Hull. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  declined  to  retain  Ambassador 
WUllam  C  Bullitt  here  to  testify  before  an  authorized  com- 
mittee of  the  House  or  Senate  and  possibly  both. 

If  the  German  chargers  are  fabricated  and  forgeries  they 
ought  t»  be  exposed.    They  cannot  be  salted  away  with  pious 


;■: 


i 
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tears  of  righteousness  and  by  gUttering  generalities  from 

the  White  House. 

The  American  people,  irrespective  of  party,  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts  regarding  the  official  conduct  of  our  Amt>as- 
sador  to  France.  It  Is  vital  to  their  security  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  to  ascerUin  through  an  Impartial  investigation 
whether  our  Ambassadors  in  Prance  and  Great  Britain  repre- 
sent or  misrepresent  us.  and  whether  they  deem  it  their 
main  function  to  promote  peace  or  enter  Into  secret  diplo- 
matic commitments  to  Involve  us  in  war. 

I  do  not  see  ho-w  Congress  can  proceed  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Gorman  White  Bock  documents  without  the  pres- 
ence of  Ambassador  Bullitt,  as  it  would  be  like  playing 
Hamlet  without  a  Hamlet. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  such  serious  charges  made  by 
a  nation  with  which  we  maintain  friendly  relations  is  to  be 
left  unanswered  officially  and  In  detail.  Can  it  be  that  dis- 
cretion Is  the  better  part  of  valor  for  our  traveling  ambassa- 
dors who  felt  the  urge  of  returning  to  tell  us  that  a  third 
term  is  necessary  during  the  war  crisis  In  Europe,  but  are 
strangely  silent  over  their  alleged  eCTorts  to  foment  it? 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  internation- 
alists and  interventionists,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  the  war 
party  m  the  United  States.  I  hope  the  Republican  Party 
will  meet  this  Issue  squarely  and  without  evasion,  and  let 
the  American  people  know  that  It  is  for  American  neutrality. 
peace,  and  keeping  out  of  Europe's  wars.  II  they  do  they 
Will  sweep  the  Nation. 


A  Dean  of  Legislators 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1940 


EX>rrOIUAL.  FROM  THK  BELLE  POURCHE   O    DAK  )   POST 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dean  of  the 
South  Dakota  Senate  died  the  other  day.  He  was  known 
to  many  Members  of  this  body,  having  visited  the  House  on 
many  occasions.  liis  name  was  L.  M.  Simons.  He  was  a 
native  of  New  York  State.  He  served  in  our  senate  for 
16  years.  He  l)ecame  a  great  parliamentarian  and  an  out- 
standing legislator  In  a  country  which  values  legislative 
assemblies.  He  was  a  regular  delegate  to  the  council  of 
State  Kovernments. 

I  have  not  asked  for  this  Ume.  however,  to  eulogize  "SI" 
but  to  ask  for  permission  to  place  In  the  Record,  which  he 
read  regularly,  a  remarkable  editorial  from  a  newspaper 
of  his  home  town,  the  daily  Belle  Pourche  Post.  I  do  so 
because  the  editorial,  although  brief,  will  be  Interesting  to 
every  man  who  has  served  In  this  typically  American  InsU- 
tutlon.  an  elective  legislative  Ixxly. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ZimoDGcnfa  "Si" 

The  foUowing  editorial  trlbut«  to  L.  M.  Simons  wm  published 
tn  ihf  Pwit  Tu««l»y.  Novemb*r  1.  1938.  »t  the  lime  he  wa.  making 
his  laal  run  for  reelecuon  to  the  Stale  senate:   •     •     • 

■tJT  K«  WONT  TDX  rr 

Seme  candidate  for  public  office  believe  that  the  campaign  la 
the  thing    and  for  weeka  preceding  election  go  about  ihe  country- 
side lelllng  of  what  they  have  done  or  wlU  do  In  the  office  they 
^•eek     There  are  ochers  who  believe  that  the  people  know  of  their 
abUttlea  and  thai  there  U  no  need  for  active  campaigning. 

Of  the  last  group  is  L.  M.  Slmor^  Republican  candidate  for  State 
•cnfttnr  from  this  dUUicl  He  goes  to  an  occasional  political  rally 
If  1 1  does  not  Intefere  with  his  regxilar  duties.  IX  he  makes  a  talk 
he  neelecU  to  menUon  his  own  fitness  for  the  office  he  seeks  His 
words  follow  the  Une  of  the  ideals  of  his  party  or  perhaps  explain 
»hai  free  government  should  mean  to  a  people 

But  every  now  and  then  some  oX  his  supporters,  hearing  the  tub- 
Ihumplng  oX  the  oppoalUon,  begin  to  wonder  IX  somebody  shouldn  t 


"raise  a  voice  for  SI'— tell  voters  that  he  is  a  leader  In  the  senate. 
Remind  them  that  last  session  press  representatives,  who  cover 
the  capJtol  and  see  all.  voted  Mr  Simons  the  most  able  man  In  the 
leeuslatlve  body.  Recall  to  their  minds  that  he  Is  a  level-headed 
tipe  of  leader  who  holds  high  office  in  every  organlzat^n  to  which 
he  belonrs.  and  has  held  these  offices  over  long  periods  o*  y**" 

For  31  years.  Mr  Simons  has  been  treasurer  of  the  South  Dakota 
Bar  Association  and  for  15  years  has  held  office  in  the  State  M^onlc 
order.  Tell  trem  that  for  14  years  be  has  represented  Butte  and 
Lawrenc-  Counties  in  the  senate,  though  '.his  Is  his  first  campaign 
under  the  new  dlstrlctmg  combining  Butte  with  Harding  County 

One  thing  of  which  you  may  be  sure  with  L    M    Simons  '»  this 
He  wUl  do  his  Job  and  do  It  well,  no  matter  what  it  is.     But  after  It 
S  over,  you  will  never  be  able  to  make  him  tell  you^how  weU  he  did 
It      If  thafs  told,  somebody  else  has  to  do  It.     • 

DS?^Ll^rd*the  above  Is  to  Introduce  81.  He  wont  «»y^ ■"J^**'"* 
for^Sn^f ;  so  we're  doing  it  for  him.  He  murt  be  P^^«J^.»J-^;'2ab,y 
at  the  suddenness  of  It  all.  but  he  won't  admit  It.     He  wUl  probably 

^k^d^^orS^he'iraU^thl  things  we  said  of  him  almost  2  years  ago. 
plus  all  the  hours  he  has  given  his  family.  Ij^.f"^'^^'  ^^f^^"!^^: 
nlty.  and  his  State  sUice  then.     Understand  him,  love  him.  as  we 

have. 

Governor  McNutt's  Views  on  Industry  and 
Unemployment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1940 
Mr.   LUDLOW.      Mr.    Speaker,    businessmen    all    over    the 
United  States  have  been  impressed  by  the  splrndid  business 
administration  Paul  V.  McNutt  gave  to  the  SUte  of  Indi- 
ana during  the  4  years  he  served  as  Governor  of  our  Com- 
monwealth.   The  more  they  study  his  record  as  a  business 
administrator  of   public   affairs   the   more   pleased  they  are 
with  it      He  reorganized  our  State  government  on  a  basis 
of  economy  and  efficiency.    In  many  States  the  educational 
systems  were  paralyzed  during  the  depths  of  the  depression  by 
InabiUty  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  school  teachers.     In  Indi- 
ana   under  Governor  McNutt's  superb  management  of  the 
State's  finances,  all  obligations  were  met  and  every  school 
teacher  received  in  full  the  salary  that  was  due  on  the  day  it 
was  due.     There  is  no  record  of  any  State  administration, 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  that  was  more  efficient  and  more 
satisfactory  In  every  way  than  the  administration  that  Gov- 
ernor McNutt  gave  to  the  State  of  Indiana.    His  administra- 
tion wiU  l)ear  comparison  with  the  very  best. 

The  latest  Issue  of  Mill  and  Factory  magazine  carries  an 
Interview  with  Governor  McNutt  which  is  challenging  the 
attention  of  business  men  because  of  the  sound  philosophy  It 
contains.  Cooperation  between  Industry  and  Government  Is 
necessary  to  solve  the  Nation's  unemployment  problem,  Mr. 

McNutt  asserts. 

The  interview,  which  appears  in  the  April  issue,  is  one  of  a 
series  with  outstanding  Presidential  candidates  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  industry  can  do  to  relieve  unemployment.  By 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  submit  Governor  McNutt's 
interview  for  printmg  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Neither  Industry  nor  Government  alone  can  solve  the  problema 
of  unemployment."  Mr  McNutt  savs.  'Together,  however  they  can 
establish  an  economic  order  which  wlU  go  far  toward  ellmlnaUng 
this  great  curse  of  o^at  machine  age. 

"First.  I  believe  that  our  system  of  unemployment  ccmp)ensation 
must  be  extended,  benefits  increa-ed  and  waitin<?  period  reduced. 
By  malnUlnlng  the  purchasing  power  of  the  temporarUy  unemployed 
we  can  prevent  the  downward  swing  of  the  busmesa  cycle  from 
gathering  momentum. 

UBCES    FrOUCnON    IV    COST 

"Second.  Industry  mujt.  in  my  Judgment,  exhaust  every  effort  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  without  affecUng  the  wage  scale.  That 
this  can  bt  done  by  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  worker  and  machine 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated.  That  this  process.  If  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  decrease  In  price,  so  far  encourages  In- 
creased consumption  that  It  actually  creates  more  work  as  weU 
as  raises  the  standard  of  living,  has  also  been  demonstrated. 

"Perhaps  Uie  most  striking  example  of  this  process  Is  the  auto- 
mobUe    Industry.      Such    resulta    wlU    not    be    obtained,    however. 
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unless  businessmen  generally  are  committed  to  a  genuine  com- 
petitive B3rstem.  ^, 

"In  the  next  place.  Industry  should  take  seriously  the  problem 
of  stabUlzlng  employment.  This,  of  course.  Is  largely  a  coopera- 
tive enterprise.  Nevertheless,  some  progress  can  be  made  by  those 
engaged  In  seasonal  production  by  combining  other  llnc«  to  utilize 
their  labor  force  throughout  the  ye»r.  Through  trade-association 
agreements  designed  to  balance  production,  peak  periods  can  be 
leveled  off  to  permit  a  more  nearly  uniform  rate  of  operation. 

•The  achievements  of  a  few  Industries  are  so  notable  In  this 
respect  that  similar  efforts  In  others  might  be  expected  to  yield 
corresponding  gains.  Such  a  program  caUs  for  an  Industrial  co- 
ordination In  which  the  Government  can  play  a  greater  or  lesser 
part.  Insofar  as  Industry  can  handle  the  problem  alone,  I  believe 
It  desirable  for  government  to  be  as  Inconspicuous  as  possible. 

MXrST    ACCnT    BAaCATNTNO 

"Finally.  I  believe  Industry  can  go  far  toward  a  solution  of  the 
unemployment  problem  by  completely  accepting  two  principles: 
One.  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining;  the  other,  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  as  a  cooperating  and  coordinating  agency  In 
our  national  economy. 

"Organized  labor  Is  an  existing  fact  In  oxir  community.  The  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining,  as  a  part  of  the  democratic  process.  Is 
accepted  by  the  Nation.  Industry  should  also  accept  It  and  deal 
with  labor  willingly  on  that  basis.  , 

"The  Government  should  not  seek  to  Interfere  with  the  norma* 
and  proper  play  of  Individual  enterprise.  It  has  two  ftmctlons  to 
perform  in  connection  with  business  and  Industry.  It  Is  obligated, 
by  the  very  nature  of  democracy,  to  preserve  the  competitive  system. 
This  means  curbing  monopoly  and  Insuring  a  minimum  standard  of 
ethics  in  competition. 

SHOtnj)  PREVrNT  SWINGS 
"It  is  also  bound  to  maintain  such  a  balance  In  our  national  econ- 
omy as  is  necessary  to  prevent  violent  swings  of  the  business  cycle 
such  for  example,  as  the  inflated  prosperity  of  the  late  twenties  and 
the  collapse  of  the  early  thirties.  This  means  certain  monetary 
powers  and  credit  controls,  as  weU  as  spending  and  investment 

functions. 

"With  Increased  understanding  of  the  complementary  roles  of 
business  and  government  In  our  economic  order,  with  sympathetic 
cooperation  between  the  two.  and  with  mutual  confidence  of  both, 
many  of  the  psychological  barriers  to  complete  recovery  can  bo 
removed.  Government  and  buslne^  must  meet  each  other  half  way 
to  preserve  the  be&t  factors  of  capitalism  and  democracy." 


Washington  Bureaucratic  Control  of  State 
.  Agencies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3,  1940 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  OREGON  SUNDAY  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Recoed,  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Oregon  Simday  Journal  of  March  31.  1940: 

[From  the  Oregon  Simday  Journal  of  March  31,  19401 
rxDERAL  BtraKAtJcaATa   demand   and  err  ohzdiencb  from   two  btatx 

ADMiNiarraATiON  boaum 

(By  Ralph  Watson) 

Mister  Oregcnlan.  do  you  have  even  a  faint  conception  of  how 
rapidly  and  relenUessly  the  tentacles  of  Washington  bureaucratic 
control  are  being  wrapped  around  the  once-free  functions  of  the 
SUte  government?  It  might  Burprtse  you  were  you  to  stop.  look, 
and  listen  for  a  moment. 

Just  the  last  week  the  hard-boiled  dictation  of  Federal  imder- 
lings  reached  across  the  continent,  not  once  but  twice,  to  throttle 
reluctant  and  protesting  obedience  by  two  of  the  SUtes  major 
administrative  departments  to  their  demands.  How  the  grip  Is 
growing  ought  to  be  of  compeUlng  Uiterest  to  citizens  who  harbor 
the  belief  the  executive  and  administrative  machinery  of  the  State 
and  county  governments  stlU  Is  operated  by  their  elected  agents. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission 
bowed  m  submission  to  Federal  command— and  hired  a  couple  of 
subordinate  employees  handed  it  by  bureau  dictation  on  pains  of 
having  Its  budget  disallowed  should  It  exercise  Its  discretion  In 
selecting  those  of  Its  own  choosing. 

The  Federal  Social  Security  Board  has  Its  hooks  In  the  State  com- 
mission becau.se  Federal  funds  are  sent  Into  Oregon  for  commls.-5lon 
use  It  insists  that  It,  and  not  the  administering  commission,  shall 
control  the  selection  of  employee*.  Accordingly  it.  not  the  com- 
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mission,  has  set  up  Its  own  clvll-servlce  system,  the  examinations 
and  listings  of  which  It  controls.  The  lists,  under  the  Boards 
regulations,  expire  every  3  years. 

Not  long  ago  the  commission  at  Salem  filed  a  supplemental 
budget  and  asked  two  additional  auditors.  As  the  current  service 
list  was  scheduled  to  expire  March  31,  It  asked  permission  to  select 
two  men  of  known  qualification  for  temporary  employment  pending 
a  new  examination. 

It  was  told  to  "extend  the  list"  of  bureau-approved  registrants 
and  pick  Its  auditors  from  that.  The  commission  demurred  and 
was  told  to  do  as  it  had  been  ordered  or  Its  budget  would  not  bo 
approved.     It  met  last  Tuesday  and  bowed  down  In  obedience. 

The  public-welfare  commission  Is  In  the  same  fix — only  more  so. 
It  al.«o  Is  under  the  thumb  of  the  Social  Security  Board  because  of 
Federal  old-age  assistance  funds  sent  to  the  State.  The  Board  set 
up  a  "merit"  system  In  1937  under  which  all  local  employees  were 
to  be  hired  and  graded.  Tills  Includes  not  only  these  of  the  central 
headquarters  staff  but  thos«  of  the  county  groups  In  each  of  the 
36  counties  of  the  State — probably  upward  of  600  in  all. 

The  commission  met  the  demands  of  the  1937  merit  system  and 
In  the  last  3  years  has  built  up  an  experienced  persormel  without 
regard  to  patronage  demands  from  any  source.  Now  the  Washing- 
ton bvireau  insists  upon  an  entirely  new  merit  system,  requiring 
new  examinations  all  down  the  line.  The  central  commission, 
all  the  cotinty  commissions,  strenuotisly  objected  on  the  ground 
that  the  "procedure  was  disruptive,  of  greater  cost,  of  less  effl- 
clcncy.  red-tape  bound,  and  cumbersome.  They  were  told  to  toa 
the  rnark  or  Federal  funds  would  be  withdrawn.  Friday  the  com- 
mission met  and  capitulated,  because  It  can't  meet  assistance  pay- 
ments without  the  Federal  contributions. 

That  is  not  the  whole  story.  Already  Washington  bureaucrats 
are  commencing  to  tell  State  agencies  using  Federal  funds  how  and 
wh?n  to  disburse  not  only  the  Federal  but  the  SUite  moneys  Jointly 
used  or  else  the  Federal  money  will  fly  back  home. 

Nor  docs  this  touch  the  fact  that  a  major  portion  of  the  State  la 
In  Federal  forest  reserve,  national  parks,  wildlife  reservations,  or 
What  not;  that  Washington  bureaus  more  and  more  arc  taking 
control  of  the  fish  and  game,  of  land  and  water,  of  forest  and 
stream,  even  of  the  air  above,  out  of  the  hands  of  supposedly  sov- 
ereign States.  

H.  R.  7147,  To  Include  Continuous  Service  in  War 
With  Spain,  I*iiilippine  Insurrection,  and  the 
China  Relief  Expedition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  advised 
that  Members  are  receiving  inquiries  from  their  constituents 
in  regard  to  H.  R.  7147.  a  blU  to  amend  the  service- pension 
acts  pertaining  to  the  War  with  Spain,  Philippine  Instir- 
rection,  and  the  China  Relief  Expedition  to  include  certain 
continuous  service.  In  order  to  render  available  the  de- 
sired information,  I  am  appending  the  report  from  Gen. 
Prank  T.  Hines,  Director,  Veterans'  Administration,  which 
fully  explains  this  legislation  which  has  passed  the  House 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate.  It  corrects  an  In- 
justice to  certain  veterans  of  the  War  with  Spain.  Philippine 
Insurrection,  and  the  China  Relief  Expedition  who  have 
heretofore  not  been  entitled  to  eligibility  to  service  pensions 
for  continuous  honorable  service  owing  to  service  In  each 
conflict  being  treated  as  a  separate  enlistment  and  not  com- 
binable  under  law.  This  is  a  very  meritorious  bill  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

VlTERANS'    ADMIXTSTKATIOW, 

Washington,  January  17,  1940. 

Hon.  Mabtin  P.  SMrm, 

Chair-man.  Committee  on  Pensions. 

House  of  Represrntatii^es.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Ms  Smfth:  This  Is  in  further  response  to  your  request 
of  July  13  1939.  for  a  report  on  H.  R.  7147.  Seventy-sixth  Ckjngresa. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  service  pension  acts  pertaining  to  the  War 
with  Spain,  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the  China  Relief  Expe- 
dition to  include  certain  continuous  service. 

The  bill  provides  as  follows: 

••That  in  determining  th?  period  of  active  service  for  the  purpose 
of  the  act  of  May  1,  1928  (Public  Law  No.  166,  69th  Cong),  the 
act  of  June  2.  1930  (Public  Law  No.  299.  7lBt  Cong.),  and  the 
act  of  May  24,   1938   (Public  Law  No.  541.  75th  Cong.),  granting 
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■em«.  pension,  to  »et«r*M  and  dependent*  of  dec*Med  v«t«»n« 
of  tae  W*r  wlUi  Spain,  the  Philippine  Inaurrection.  and  the  China 
Relief  Expedition,  contlnuoua  active  service  entered  Into  during 
the  War  with  3p*ln.  the  PhUipplne  In*urrectlon.  or  the  China  Re- 
lief Expedition  ahall  be  Included  although  part  of  such  continuous 
•erTic*-  extended  into  either  the  Philippine  IiuurrecUon  or  the 
China  Rsliei  Expediuon." 

The  act  of  June  5.  ISWW.  allowing  service  pensions  to  thoee  per- 
sons who  had  served  during  the  War  with  Spain,  the  PhUipplne 
Insurrection,  or  the  China  Relief  Expedition,  provided.  In  part . 

•mat  all  persons  who  served  90  days  or  more  In  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  SUtes  during  the  War  with  Spain,  the 
PhiliDPine  InaurrecUon.  and  the  China  Relief  BxpediUon.     • 
ahall   upon  making  due  proof  of  the  fact.     •      •      •     be  placed  upon 
the  list  of  Invalid  pensioners  of  the  United  States     •     •       . 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  then  had  Jurisdiction  ot 
the  administration  of  laws  granting  pension,  construed  the  fore- 
going act  aa  Mrmlttlng  the  combination  of  service  rendered  In  any 
one  of  the  tiiree  campaigns,  so  that  although  the  veteran  was  net 
shown  to  have  bad  the  requisite  pertod  of  service  (90  days)  In 
any  one  of  the  three  campaigns.  If  tbcre  was  service  during  the 
period  AprU  21.  18M.  to  July  4.  1903.  90  days  or  more,  by  a  com- 
bination of  more  U»an  one  enlistment,  and  If  there  was  honorable 
termination  of  all  of  iuch  enlistments.  It  was  held  that  pension 
could  be  paid.  The  Department,  however,  held  that  If  there  was 
more  than  one  enlistment,  and  there  was  other  than  honorable 
termination  of  any  of  svicli  enlistment*  UUe  did  not  exist  under 
the  act  of  June  5.  1930.  ^  ^  ^        _^, 

On  May  1,  I9a«.  the  act  of  June  6.  1930.  was  amended  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  conjunction  "and*  the  word  "or".  PoUowtng  this 
amendment  the  Department  held  that  the  effect  thereof  was  to 
separate  the  three  perUxla  of  service,  so  that  a  person  having  the 
requlaite  length  of  service  In  any  one  of  the  three  campaigns,  and 
an  honorable  discharge  from  such  period  of  service,  and  otherwise 
having  UUe.  could  come  wltiiln  the  purview  of  the  amendatory 
act.  even  though  there  may  have  been  other  service  during  the 
pertod  m  question  which  would  have  barred  pension  under  the 
prior  laws  The  Department  also  held  that  the  effect  of  the 
an»endment  separating  the  periods  of  service  made  Impossible  a 
combination  of  service  In  the  various  campaigns,  so  that  a  person 
who  did  not  have  the  requisite  period  of  service  In  any  one  of  the 
campaigns  did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  amendatory 
law.  it  not  being  possible  to  combme  the  periods  of  service. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  service  pension  (service  connection 
cf  disability  not  required)  to  those  persons  who  served  90  days  or 
more  during  the  War  with  Spain,  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  or 
the  China  Relief  Expedition,  and  who  were  honorably  dLscharged 
therefrom,  or  who  having  served  less  than  90  days,  were  discharged 
for  disability  Incxured  In  the  service  In  line  of  duty,  the  act  of  June 
2.  1930  provided  for  the  payment  of  pension  to  those  persons  who 
served  70  days  or  more  In  the  War  with  Spain,  the  Philippine 
Insurrection,  or  the  China  Relief  Expedition,  and  who  had  been 
honorably  discharged  and  who  were  suffering  from  disabilities  of 
a  permanent  character,  impairing  them  from  earning  a  livelihood, 
but  such  pension  was  fixed  at  rates  lower  than  those  rates  payable 
for  90  days  or  more  service.  It  was  held  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  In  view  of  the  language  of  the  act  of  June  2.  1930. 
followlr^  the  phraseology  of  the  act  of  Uay  1.  1936.  there  cotJd  be 
no  combination  of  service  rendered  in  the  different  campaigns. 

In  this  connecUon  your  attention  Is  Invited  to  the  letter  of 
July  7.  1939.  addressed  to  yotir  committee  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlntstraUon  whersln  the  case  of  Elmer  O.  Mouao.  C-3.  463070. 
was  dlsctissed.  and  in  which  It  was  stated  that  he  was  held  not 
to  come  within  the  ptirvlew  of  the  amendatory  law  of  June  3. 
1930.  since  his  service  of  70  days  did  not  occur  In  either  the 
Spaniah- American  War  or  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  but  was 
pctrUy  in  one  and  porUy  in  the  other.  And  in  connection  with 
the  decuion  In  the  above  case.  It  was  stated  In  my  letter  of 
July  7.  1930.  above  referred  to.  aa  follows: 

"I  am  advised  by  the  acting  solicitor  that  If  the  quesUon  of 
combination  of  service*  under  the  act  of  May  1.  1930.  or  the  act 
of  June  3.  1930.  were  one  of  first  impression,  he  would  not  agree 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  How- 
ever, the  matter  1*  not  on*  of  first  Impression  but  Involves,  for 
the  purpoae  ot  allowing  the  pension  In  this  case,  a  reversal  of 
an  administrative  poslUon  of  over  13  years'  standing,  and  the 
acting  solicitor  advises  me  that  as  he  cannot  say  that  the  posl- 
Uon taken  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  wholly  In  error, 
he  hesitate*  to  recommend  that  Z  reverse  that  poaltlon  without 
legUlative  authority. 

•  •••••• 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I  am  constrained  to  the  view  that.  In 
the  abeence  of  a  statutory  change,  the  claim  of  Elmer  O.  Mouso 
cannot  be  allowed  under  the  act  of  June  3.  1930." 

Tht-  bill  Is  Interpreted  to  require  appIlcaUon  of  the  criteria 
of  eligibility  under  the  existing  service  pension  laws  which  Include, 
amor.g  others,  the  requirement  of  honorable  discharge. 

It  u  noted  that  the  bill  would  not  completely  restore  the  prac- 
tice under  the  act  of  June  5.  1930.  a*  It  would  not  permit  the 
combination  of  fragmentary  periods  of  service  occurring  In  more 
than  one  war  psrlod  for  the  purpose  of  malting  up  the  requisite 
number  of  days  of  senrlc«.  The  hill  llmlU  its  application  to 
cases  of  oontlnuovis  acUve  service  Involving  more  than  one  of  the 
war   periods.    Furthermore,   eligibility   for   serrloe   pension   under 


the  existing  Uws  baaed  upon  honorable  service  In  one  of  the  war 

periods    notwlthstand :ni?   service  other   than   honorable  during  on* 
of  the  other  war  periods,  would  not  be  disturtied  by  the  bill. 

Should  the  blU  be  enacted  Into  law.  Its  provisions  would  be  for 
prospective  application.  By  remedial  legislation  of  this  nature  no 
retroactive  awards  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  be  Involved,  whereas  a  reversal  of 
long  st*.ndlng  InterpretaUon  of  the  exlsUng  law  heretofore  discussed 
In  connection  with  the  case  of  Elmer  G.  Mouso  would  involve  retro- 
active awards  over  extended  periods  of  time  In  order  to  remove 
the  necessity  of  administrative  interpretation  It  Is  suggested  that 
the  following  provision  be  included : 

"Paymenu  of  beneflU  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
effective  the  date  of  enactment  thereof  as  to  those  persons  on  the 
rolls  and  as  to  claims  pending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
In  all  other  cases  awards  of  pension  authorized  hereunder  shall  be 
effective  from  date  of  application  therefor  alter  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act." 

It  Is  suggested  that  In  line  10.  page  1.  of  the  bill,  that  the  con- 
junction "and"  be  changed  to  "or"  In  order  that  the  language  will 
conform  with  the  language  of  the  existing  laws  affected  by  the  bill. 
It  Is  estimated  that  increased  pensions  would  be  paid  to  approxi- 
mately 300  veterans  who  arc  now  on  the  rolls  at  an  additional  cost 
of  approximately  1133.000  the  first  year.  In  addition,  there  would 
be  a  group  of  veterans  who  are  not  now  receiving  pension  who  would 
be  entitled  under  this  act  as  well  as  certain  dependents  and  even 
though  It  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
how  many  would  be  eligible  or  would  apply.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
number  of  such  potential  beneficiaries  Is  small  and  therefore  the 
cost  would  not  be  great. 

The  principle  Involved  In  the  proposed  legislation  Is  not  new  and 
Is  more  In  conformity  with  the  principle  governing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  requisite  period  of  service  In  World  War  cases.  Further. 
the  proposed  legislation  will  remove  an  InJurUce  In  the  cases  of 
continuous  service  which  Is  not  believed  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  the  enactment  of  the  service-pension  acts  heretofore  referred  to. 
Por  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  the  propxwed  measure.  If  amended 
m  accordance  with  the  suggestions  herein  contained,  is  recom- 
mended for  favorable  consideration  by  your  committee 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  EHrector.  Bxireau  of  the  Budget. 
that  there  wotUd  be  no  objection  by  that  office  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report  to  yotir  committee. 
Very  trtUy  yours. 

Pbank  T    Hinks. 

Administrator. 


A  Spendthrift  House 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Wednesday,  April  3.  1940 


EDrrOMAL  FROM  THB  WILMINGTON  (DEL.)   JOURNAL-EVERT 

E\'ENINO 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoed,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Joumal-Every  Evening  of  Wilmington. 
Del.: 

[Prom  the  Wilmington    (Del.)    Joumal-Every   Evening,   of   March 

29,    IMO) 

A    SPOrOTHXITT    HOtTSB 

The  House,  and  not  the  President,  must  take  the  responsibility 
for  the  overslae  appropriation  bill  providing  funds  for  labor  and 
youth  activities.  The  measure  It  passed  yesterday  not  only  ex- 
ceeds the  recommendations  of  Its  own  appropriations  commUtee 
but  tops  the  Kxecutlve   Budget   figures  by   more   than   SSS.OOO.OOO. 

Though  the  President  asked  lor  •230  000.000  for  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  the  House  voted  »280  000  000  And  though 
the  President  sought  tfiS.OOO  000  for  the  National  Touth  Adminis- 
tration, the  House  decided  that  this  was  not  enough  and  added 
•17450.000  to  that  figure. 

Some  economies  were  made  In  voting  funds  for  the  National 
lAbor  Relations  Board  and  fCH-  the  administration  of  the  wage- 
hotir  law.  The  House  whittled  down  the  request  for  the  N.  L.  R  B 
by  1337.000,  and  It  cut  •1.080.000  from  the  amount  recommended 
for  enforcement  of  the  wage-hour  legislation.  But  the  savings  are 
only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  with  millions  added. 

Moreover.  It  Is  doubtful  that  these  reduction*  would  have  been 
made  but  for  the  criticism  that  has  been  directed  at  the  Wtigner 
Act.  and  It  must  be  added  that  hampering  the  activities  of  that 
agency  is  far  from  being  a  cure  of  the  evils  of  the  law.  An  ade- 
quate amendment  of  the  Natiocai  Labor  Relations  Act  is  the  real 
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rcn^cdy  r^rdrd  CoT.:prei^  should,  of  course,  check  extravagance 
wherever  it  exists,  but  Ughtenlng  the  purse  strings  Ls  not  a  substi- 
tute for  revision. 

The  appropriation  bills  pjassed  by  the  House  yesterday  are  no 
credit  to  that  body.  Worse,  they  threaten  a  wave  of  log-rolling 
that  can  only  end  in  a  new  outburst  of  eiuavagance.  If  that 
comes,  the  House  must  ehare  with  the  Senate  the  blame  for  throw- 
ing away  the  key  to  the  Trcasxiry. 


Today's  Trends  Toward  Yesterday's  Techniques 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  April  3.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  UON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  threats 
against  the  preservation  of  free  enterprise  and  individual 
initiative  in  this  country  is  the  continued  growth  of  monop- 
olies. The  New  Deal  has  loudly  shouted  its  disapproval 
of  monopolistic  practices  but  Its  legislative  record  and  ad- 
ministrative acts,  from  the  original  N.  R.  A.  on  down,  have 
been  designed  to  perpetuate  and  increase  this  tendency. 
The  New  Deal  policy  has  been  to  encourage  the  formation 
and  growth  of  monopolies;  and  then  to  ask  the  power  to 
regulate  them  or  to  own  them.  While  a  private  monopoly 
may  be  regulated  or  dissolved,  the  possibility  of  either  regu- 
lation or  dissolution  vanishes  when  the  Government  itself 
becomes  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  monopoly;  and  the 
monopoly  becomes  more  deadly  and  mere  far-reaching  when 
backed  by  the  resources  of  the  Government.  Some  of  the 
problems  of  this  situation  are  called  to  our  attention  strik- 
ingly in  the  following  article  by  my  colleague.  Karl  Mundt, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  Issue  of  the  magazine  Edu- 
cation. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  when  I  was  studying  economics  as 
an  undergraduate  student  In  Carleton  College,  where  I  enjoyed  the 
able  and  stimulating  tutelage  of  Professor  J  S  Robinson,  at 
whose  invitation  I  am  preparing  this  article  for  Education,  the 
subject  matter  and  textbooks  of  economics  were  vastly  different 
from  any  realistic  analvsls  of  the  techniques  of  economics  as  they 
are  practiced  today.  What  was  at  that  time  quite  largely  a  study 
of  private  monev-malUng  and  money-spending  activities  has  be- 
come largelv— and  In  my  opinion  too  largely— a  study  of  public 
and  political  activity  In  the  economic  field  of  human  activity. 

Four  or  five  years  later,  when  I  was  doing  postgraduate  work  at 
Columbia  University,  economic  science  was  still  concerned  pri- 
marily in  analyzing  and  developing  private  techniques  for  the 
highly  Inter-dependent  commercial  activities  of  Individual  pro- 
prietors and  private  corporations.  The  public  Interest  was  Indeed 
considered  In  these  economics  classes  of  the  twenties,  but  few,  If 
any  outstanding  economUts  were  advocating  the  doctrines  of 
economic  centralization  in  the  hands  of  politicians  which  we  find 
so  widely  practiced  at  the  beginning  of  the  forties.  In  many  coim- 
Ules  of  the  world. 

It  18  to  a  brief  analysis  of  today's  trends  toward  yesterdays 
techniques  that  this  article  Is  devoted. 

Economics  has  always  been  and  must  always  be  a  vlrUe,  grow- 
ing dynamic  science  to  which  the  expert's  finis  can  never  be 
appended  Mv  concern  Is  not  that  economic  theory  has  changed, 
but  that  applied  economics  has  ceased  to  move  forward  Into 
new  techniques  and  has  started  to  retrace  Its  steps  toward 
devices  for  controlling  and  correcting  economic  behavior  which 
were  employed  roughly  since  man  first  tried  to  organize  economic 
activity  for  the  common  weal.  As  a  coUege  Instructor  In  eco- 
nomics from  1927  to  1930.  It  was  my  aim  to  stress  the  need  for 
constant  change  In  the  development  of  economic  tenets  and  In 
the  application  of  these  to  new  economic  problems  No  wonder 
that  I  am  disturbed  to  see  the  United  States  reaching  back  into 
the  past  to  find  methods  for  meeting  today's  problems  rather 
than  working  out  modern  methods  for  dealing  with  our  present 
economic  inequalities.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  as  we  have 
grovrn  older  in  years  we  have  grown  stlU  older  In  the  technique 
of  poverning   our  economic  activities. 

Monopolies  have  always  been  anathema  to  economists.  Monopn 
clles  put  into  discard  those  economic  principles  that  aim  to  bring 
greater  opportunities  for  the  many;  and  few  men  except  those  with 
"vested "  interests  rise  to  their  defense.     BconomisU  have  ever  UieU. 


to  develop  drvloes  for  placing  the  public  Interest  sbo-re  private 
advantage  At  times  some  progress  was  mode,  but  at  other  times 
the  monopolists  seemed  Immune  to  the  combined  efforU  of  econo- 
mists and  legislators  who  sought  to  curb  these  antisocial  practices. 
Perhnps  In  the  general  field  of  monopoly  may  be  foxmd  a  good 
example  of  the  direction  of  "today's  trends." 

Students  of  economic  behavior  a  generation  ago  were  fond  of 
discussing  such  monopolies  as  Standard  Oil.  the  American  Alumi- 
num Co  .  the  Sugar,  Tobacco,  and  Steel  Trusts.  Methods  of  coping 
with  these  giant  business  units  were  suggested.  Private  monopoly 
seemed  Injurious  to  the  public  Interest,  and  economic  experts  were 
busy  devising  antitrust  legislation,  recommending  boards  of  regula- 
tion and  control,  pointing  to  legislative  schemes  for  protecting  the 
people  against  industrial  privilege.  During  this  same  era  little  was 
written  abOut  another  tj-pe  of  monopoly  which  through  the  ages  has 
rivaled.  If  not  surpassed,  private  monopoly  In  Its  Infringement  upon 
the  rights,  opportunities,  and  privileges  of  the  average  citizen. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  public  or  political  monopoly  whereby  the 
Government  Itself  exercises  economic  authority  or  engages  In  eco- 
nomic enterprise  to  an  extent  that  may  be  termed  "monopolistic." 
Little  was  heard  in  that  era  of  the  uneconomic  aspects  of  political 
monopolies  because  the  Government  was  not  engaged  In  business  in 
competition  with  Its  own  citizens  and  the  drive  against  monojjoly 
was  prop?rly  directed  against  the  monopHjlles  then  existing  In  the 
field  of  private  enterprise.  Critics  of  political  monopoly  could  find 
only  the  United  States  PosUl  System  as  an  example  of  government 
In  business  on  any  significant  scale.  Largely  noncompetitive  and 
rendering  a  necessary  public  service  with  reasonable  efficiency,  the 
Postal  Service  was  generally  accepted  as  a  natural  or  social  monop- 
oly and  consequently  the  crusade  against  monopoly  was  directed 
almost  entirely  against  privately  owned  monopolies.  The  economic 
trend  of  the  day  was  governed  by  present  clrcvunstances.  and  modern 
techniques  were  devised  to  correct  the  situation.  Laws  were  passed 
to  curb  monopolies;  boards  were  established  to  promote  fair-trade 
practices;  public  opinion  began  to  see  resulU  In  the  breaking  down 
of  combinations  In  restraint  of  trade. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  present  with  equal  candor.  The  situa- 
tion concerning  the  private  monopolies  has  not  changed  greatly. 
Certain  trusts  have  been  dissolved,  some  of  the  more  obvious 
monopolies  were  removed,  and.  tit  least  until  the  Blue  Eagle  era 
gave  them  a  new  lease  on  life,  many  practices  for  restraining 
competitive  trade  were  outlawed.  But  interlocking  directorates, 
employers'  associations,  codes  of  business  conduct,  and  other 
methods  have  still  perpetuated  certain  monopolistic  practices. 
The  "little  fellow"  docs  not  yet.  as  a  rule,  have  an  equal  chance 
with  the  "big  fellow  "  In  the  game  of  business  or  Industry.  The 
final  word  of  controlling  the  Industrial  tycoon  without  harming 
the  commercial  tyro  has  not  yet  been  written  Into  law.  But  the 
infringements  on  the  rights,  privileges,  and  opportunities  of  busi- 
nessmen have  been  Increasing  with  alarming  rapidity  during  the 
past  decade.  This  I  have  referred  to  r-s  political  monopoly  be- 
cause, alter  all.  Government  in  business  Is  simply  politicians  In 
business  under  a  system  of  represenUtlve  democratic  government. 
A  few  instances  will  perhaps  give  point  to  my  thesis. 

No  longer  Is  the  Postal  Service  the  great  example  of  a  political 
monopoly  In  America.  Today,  the  Federal  Government  Is  the  big- 
gest single  business  enterprise  in  the  country.  The  Government 
loans  more  money  to  private  borrowers  than  any  bank  or  chain  of 
banks  In  the  land;  the  Government  builds  more  homes  for  private 
householders  than  any  building  and  loan  association;  it  writes 
more  Insurance  against  unemployment,  accident,  and  old  age  than 
any  Insurance  company;  It  develops  and  sells  mere  electrical  power 
than  any  competitor;  It  owns,  operates,  rents,  repairs,  and  mannges 
more  Individual  homes  than  any  landlord,  or  any  association  of 
realtors.  The  fact  that  the  Goveriunent  obtained  these  homes 
through  foreclosure  makes  this  statement  no  less  true.  The  same 
Is  true  with  regard  to  farms  which  were  also  taken  by  foreclosure 
and  are  now  managed  by  politicians,  appointed  by  other  politicians, 
to  carry  out  instructions  of  still  other  politicians  for  the  primary 
purpose — as  is  always  the  case — of  votc-catchlng  rather  than  of 
applying  sound  economic  prtnclples.  The  Government  "of.  for.  and 
by  the  people"  Is  now  the  biggest  and  most  ruthless  competitor 
that  we  as  Individuals  have. 

Not  only  have  we  put  our  own  Government  Into  direct  compe- 
tition with  ourselves  In  strictly  economic  enterprises  but  we  have 
entrusted  broad  powers  and  large  funds  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  It  exercises  these  powers  with  typical  monopolistic  abandon. 
Governm°nt  enterprise  so  far  outstrips  the  size  and  finances  of  Its 
competitors  that  It  Is  aware  of  no  effective  competition.  These 
political  monopolies  pay  their  losses  from  the  public  purse.  Their 
objective  must  always  be  to  seek  public  favor  lest  they  write  their 
own  death  warrants.  They  can  never  operate  In  conformity  with 
sound  economic  principles  because  where  such  principles  prove 
unpopular  they  must  be  abandoned  on  the  philosophy  that  It  Is 
better  to  be  uneconomic  and  to  stay  In  existence  than  It  Is  to  be 
efficient  and  to  be  voted  out  of  power. 

So  fearful  are  these  political  monopolies  of  public  opinion  and 
political  pressure  that  sometimes  these  publicly  financed,  polit- 
ically operated  enterprises  are  incorporated  In  States  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  where  they  are  beyond  the  direct  control  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  wliere  their  transactions  need 
not  be  made  through  the  General  Accounting  Office  that  was  set 
UP  as  a  watchdog  of  the  public  funds.  Thus  these  enterprises 
are  not  subject  to  the  Independent  audit  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  since  they  are  operated  by  political  appointees  of  the 
President,   tney  succeed   largely   in   operaUng   with  pubUc  ftm*B 
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without  teti«  fobJ«et«l  to  Mnct  pubUe  control.  Th«  Oommodlty 
credit  Corpormtion  U  lnoorpor»t«l  la  tbe  State  of  Delawmre: 
Btfctnc  Hom«  •nJ  r»nn  Authority  wma  lncorpor*t*<l  In  Detowmr* 
in  1934.  mnd  th«  B.  F.  C.  Mortgage  Company  wm  organLaed  under 
the  Uw«  of  Marylazid.  Having  squendered  Its  funds  speculating 
on  cummodltlee— «peculaUon  which  inddentaUy  did  not  prevent 
priora  of  certain  oonunodlilea  from  dropping  last  Augiiet  to  the 
lowest  nguree  •Ince  the  reign  of  Queen  Ellaabeth  three  centuries 
sgo~  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  came,  hat  In  hand,  to 
Conttrese  to  reetore  lU  "Impaired  capital"  and  actually  received 
»l  19  500.000  In  a  single  month  last  year  to  reetcw*  this  "capital 
tmpajrment."  

"TesterUay's  technique*"  of  trying  to  correct  private  economic 
•etlviun  by  cubeututing  Government  ownership  and  operation 
are  as  ancient  as  the  absolute  despotisms  of  antiquity.  They  are 
based  on  the  false  assumption  that  you  can  make  a  saint  out 
of  a  sinner  or  an  efflclency  expert  out  of  a  ward-heeling  pollUclan 
by  appointing  Of  electing  him  to  public  office.  In  the  early 
European  and  Asiatic  govemmenU  that  Dean  Roecoe  Pound  calls 
"admlnlstraUve  abeoluttam."  it  was  accepted  that  the  King  could 
do  no  wrong,  that  the  citizen  was  the  creattire  of  the  state,  and 
poliucal  (State)  ownership  and  operaUon  of  economic  enterprise 
was  the  accepted  custom.  But  In  a  representative  democracy, 
political  business  enterpoisca  are  foredoomed  to  failure  because 
In  the  frequent  eUab  between  economic  efficiency  and  public 
favor  the  poUtidan-proprtctor  must  always  pUy  to  the  public. 
And  divorcing  the  management  of  an  economic  enterprise  from 
the  necessity  of  paying  for  the  loeBee  due  to  mismanagement  Is  s 
prime  r\ile  In  the  handbook  pointing  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

In  America,  today,  our  economic  life  Is  caught  midway  between 
the  techniques  of  cocnmunlsm  and  capitalism.  We  stand  con- 
fused and  bewildered  by  a  system  which  U  half  fascist  and  half 
free.  So  long  as  we  remain  a  Nation  partly  of  free  enterprisers 
and  partly  of  political  monopollaU  we  are  certain  to  reap  the  dis- 
advantages of  both  systems.  Political  proprietors  of  economic 
enterprises  fear  public  opinion  and  private  competition;  private 
enterprisers  on  the  other  hand  are  afraid  to  expand  their  plants. 
Invest  new  funds,  employ  more  men.  introduce  new  methods  be- 
cause they  fear  the  next  "socialistic"  experiment  of  the  Govern- 
ment wUl  be  In  their  particular  field  of  activity.  Thus  distrust 
begeu  fear  by  both  the  poUUclan  and  the  private  operator;  fear 
brings  about  a  paralysis  of  economic  activity:  economic  paralysis 
perpetuates  the  depression,  continues  unemployment,  retards  re- 
covery and  results  In  more  unbalanced  budgets  and  a  perilously 
pyramiding  national  debt.  "Todays  trends  toward  yesterday's 
techniques'  have  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a  naUonal  disaster 
and  we  must  soon  decide  to  accept  either  yeeterdays  tyrannies  by 
centralised  sbaolutlsts  In  both  politics  and  economics  or  to  de- 
velop demoeratle  devices  for  meeting  today's  problems  with  today's 
tactics.  

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  i.  1940 


BSaOLUTIONS    OP    THX    NATIONAL    RIVSRS    AND    HARBORS 

CONGRESS.  1940 


Mr.  ANOEIXw  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rxcoao.  I  include  the  following  resolutions 
Adopted  by  the  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C  March  14-15, 
1»40: 

This  Onztgreea.  a  national  oeganlxaUon  representing  every  State  In 
the  Union,  the  Twrltorles.  snd  Insular  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes  reafflrms  rasolutlons  adopted  at  its  1939  sessions  snd  reasserts 
Its  interest  in  the  development.  lm|vovement.  conservation,  and 
utilization  of  our  rivers,  harbors,  waterways,  and  water  resources, 
and  lu  all  matters  relating  thereto,  snd  adopts  the  following  resolu- 
Uons  while  assembled  tn  Its  thlrty-flftb  annual  canvention  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  liarcb  14-15.  1940: 

"SKOBSOI  i      .. 


Last  September  ersnU  abroad  led  the  President  to'state  In  his 
neutrality  prodamatloa  that  "a  national  smergency  exists  In  con- 
nection with  and  to  the  •stmt  nicesssry  for  tbs  proper  obaervaDoe. 
safeguarding,  and  enforcU^  of  the  neutrality  d  the  United  States 
and  the  sti«ngthsnlng  of  our  nr*  ******'  dstfsnss  srlthln  the  limits  of 
peacetime  autt'.Of««»*'^^"  *  *  *"  We  tttmmmuad.  therefore,  that 
It  Is  especially  fitting  tn  thsas  tttoss  to  cosMlda'  carefuUy  ths  status 
of  river  and  harbor  works  with  a  view  to  evaluating  their  imporunce 
to  the  naUooal  sconamy  and  to  national  defsnss.  and  with  a  view 
to  bringing  to  rapid  oooipleUon  works  that  sr*  Intsgrml  parts  tt  the 
oompreheuslve  system  of  such  Improvements. 


Brvn  Aifs  tmsiMT  uoaosLA'nott 
We  recommend  the  passage  of  a  new  river  and  hertx3r  bin  st  the 
prpsent  session  of  Congress,  to  Include  the  authorization  of  complete 
imsjects.  to  approve  plans  and  make  partial  authorljatlons  for  com- 
prehensive long-range  projects,  and  to  authorize  necessary  prelimi- 
nary investigations  and  rurveys.  ThW  legislation  is  urged  In  order 
that  the  inland  water-transportation  system,  so  valuable  to  national 
defense,  may  be  properly  saTcguarded  am.  strengthened  In  accord- 
ance with  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  likewise  favor  the  passage  of  a  new  flood-control  authorization 
bill. 

BEACH   KIOSION 

We  recommend  that  the  procedure  established  by  Congress  with 
respect  to  preliminary  examinations  and  8urve3re  for  river  and  harbor 
ImprovemenU  be  extended  to  include  studies  and  surveys  of  beaches 
and  shores  of  the  United  States  upon  which  Congress  desires  Infor- 
mation, such  beach  snd  shore  surveys  to  be  Included  In  the  section 
of  river  and  harbor  bills  providing  for  preliminary  exnmlnatlons  and 
Btirveys  for  rivers  and  harbors,  the  cost  of  all  surveys  to  be  borne 
by  the  United  States  and  to  be  paid  from  appropriations  heretofore 
cw  hereafter  made  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors;  and  that  all  river,  harbor,  beach,  and  shore  surveys  be 
functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  Its 
head  to  be  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

APFBOPRIATIONS 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  asBure 
ample  annual  approprUtions  to  advance  the  construction  of  au- 
thorized projects  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  in  the  interest 
of  proper  preparedness  of  oin-  water  transportation  facilities,  and  in 
the  interest  of  furnishing  widespread  employment.  We  believe  that 
such  work  Is  one  of  the  best  means  of  giving  direct  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  skilled  and  unskiUed  workers  and  indirect  employ- 
ment to  many  basic  industries  of  our  Nation.  We  believe  the  1941 
Budget  estimates  for  navigation  maintenance  and  Improvements 
and  flood  control  are  too  low  and  shoxild  be  increased.  The  maxi- 
mum economy  in  prosecution  of  waterway  improvements  »^u  be  at- 
tained through  malnuinlng  a  steady  rate  of  adeq\iste  appropriatlcns 
since  varying  appropriations  will  require  alternate  disruption  and 
rebuilding  of  the  organlzaUon  of  the  construction  agency. 
xxPSOvncsMTS   or   oua    watts    Essoumcia    roa    navioatiow.    flooih 

COMTBOI..     AND     AiXIID    PXTaPOSlS 

We  recommend  that  all  planning  and  execution  erf  public  Im- 
provemenU of  our  water  resources  for  navigation,  flood-control, 
and  allied  purposes  continue  as  in  the  past  to  be  under  the 
JurlsdlcUon  of  the  War  Department  as  a  fvmcUon  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  SlmUarly  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  navl- 
eaUon  improvements  and  the  prevention  of  their  injury  by  com- 
mercial wastes  or  poUutlon  should  be  a  duty  of  the  corps.  We 
reafllrm  our  faith  and  confidence  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  whose 
devoUon  to  this  NaUon  and  loyalty  to  the  Chief  ExecuUve  have 
made  possible  the  orderly  and  efficient  development  of  the  greatest 
waterway  and  flood-control  projects  on  earth.  In  their  many 
years  of  experience  they  have  met  emergencies  such  as  during 
the  latest  depression  when  work  on  highly  useful  projects  designed 
by  them  provided  employment  to  thousands  that  otherwise  would 
hive  been  on  reUef.  Purthermore,  we  believe  that  only  through 
the  plans  developed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  we  secure  a 
consistent  and  coordinated   improvement  of  our  water  resotuxes. 

BTDaoELXcraic  powzb 
We  recommend  that  where  plana  call  for  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  In  connection  with  the  construction  of  a  dam 
for  flood  control,  the  planning  and  execution  of  such  dam  and 
the  generation  of  electric  power  Involved  siiaU  l)e  imder  the 
nuisdlctlon  of  the  agency  responsible  for  the  project  and  the 
power  shall  be  ttimed  over  st  the  switchboard  to  a  suitable 
Pederal  agency  such  as  the  Pederal  Power  Commission  for  distri- 
bution and  sale.  We  believe  that  Federal  planning,  execution, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  pubUc  improvements  relating  solely 
to  the  distribution  aiid  sale  of  electric  power  should  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Pederal  Power  Commission. 

XBUOATION 
We  recommend  that  Pederal  planning,  execution,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  public  Improvements  relating  solely  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  v^ater  for  Irrigation  should  conUnue  under  the  Jiirts- 
dlctlon  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  we  believe  that  the  present 
cooperation  between  the  permanent  agencies  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  multiple-purpose  projects  affords  the  most  econom- 
ical and  efficient  executive  manageraent  of  such  projects. 

son.    CONSSKVATION    AKD    SETOUSTATTON 

We  believe  that  Pederal  planning,  execution,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  public  improvements  relating  to  the  prevention  of  soil 
erosion  and  to  reforestation.  Including  such  investigations  and  esti- 
mates of  run-off  and  water-flow  retardation  tn  the  various  a-ater- 
aheds  concerned  as  are  considered  to  have  useful  or  practical  vaiuea. 
should  continue  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  at 
AgrlcultUTs. 

HATioMAL  uaruiss 

Ws  believe  thst  "proper  observance,  safeguarding,  and  enforcing 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  and  the  strengthening  of  our 
national  defense"  reqtiire  that  our  water  transportation  facilities. 
aspedally  our  sea-coast  facilities,  be  sMe  to  meet  the  denumdi  of 
a  rlss  in  normal  Industrial  activity,  plus  an  increased  load  tlxat 
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might  be  caused  bv  an  emergency  We  remember  that  after  our 
entrance  Into  the  World  War.  our  railroads  became  overtaxed,  and 
the  Railroad  Administration  took  steps  to  develop  stipplementary 
transportation  on  Inland  waterways,  only  to  learn  that  expensive 
improvements  could  not  be  attained  prompOy  enough  In  a  time  of 
great  national  effort.  Under  the  circumstances  the  waterway  con- 
tribution Toward  alleviating  transportation  shortages,  though  great, 
was  far  shcrt  of  what  It  might  have  been  If  properly  prepared 
Furthermore,  we  are  aware  of  the  high  value  placed  upon  Inland 
vraterviays  by  those  European  nations  now  at  war.  Accordingly,  we 
earnestly  recommend  that  full  recognition  be  given  to  these  fac^, 
and  that  the  improvement  of  our  waterway  facilities  be  pushea 
vigorously  in  this  critical  period  so  as  to  sfford  the  maximum  benefit 
for  national  defense. 

rXXX    NAVTGABLX    WATTKWATS 

We  reiterate  that  the  policy  of  free  navigable  waterways  In  the 
Un'ted  States  Is  traditional  and  we  recommend  that  our  water- 
ways be  deemed  public  highways  and  remain  free  forever.  Ton- 
nage tax  or  tolls  in  any  form  on  water-borne  commerce  constitute 
a  menace  to  prosperity  and  are  particularly  obnoxious  to  us^  We 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the 
water  transport  services  upon  the  Inland  waterways.  Intercoastal, 
coastwise,  lake  areas,  and  harbors  by  any  regulatory  commission. 

APPROPRIATION     lUD^tS 

We  oppose  as  unsound  policy  any  limitation  In  appropriation 
bills  which  may  curtail,  delay,  or  invalidate  the  construction  of 
rivers  and  harbors  or  flood-control  projects  already  authorized  by 
Congress. 

WHTELER-LEA    TRANSPORTATION    BILL 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  do  not 
enact  the  bill  now  In  conference  and  generally  known  as  the 
W^ler-Lea  transportation  bill  (S.  2009,  H.  R  4862).  We  urge 
that  there  be  enacted  no  restrictive  legislation,  destruct  ve  not  only 
to  the  return  on  the  htige  public  investment  in  waterways  but 
even  to  the  capital  investment  itself.  We  point  out  the  facts 
that  equal  reRUlatlon  does  not  mean  identical  regulation;  that  ad- 
ditional regulation  will  result  in  Increased  transportation  costs  and 
rates  and  resultant  increa-sed  production  cost,  decreased  consump- 
tion and  prolonged  retardation  of  Industrial  recovery  and  general 
reemployment:  that  crlpplmg  of  water  or  o«;her  carriers  will  not 
effect  any  ultimate  improvement  of  the  railroad  problems,  that 
some  production  activities  In  low-grade  commodities  are  possible 
only  because  of  low  water  transportation  costs  and  termination 
of  these  low  costs  will  destroy  production  from  these  sources, 
that  as  a  result  of  dcflcloncles  observed  during  the  Wor  d  War  in 
1917-18  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  established  the  policy 
of  fostering  the  development  of  adequate  Inland-waterway  trans- 
portation ar.d  a  merchaait  marine  In  part  as  a  measure  of  national 
defense,  and  that  any  legislation  renouncing  or  restricting  this 
policy  is  retrogression  of  a  type  that  the  Nation  cainiot  afford  to 
^en  experiment  with  during  the  present  condition  of  world 
affairs. 

DROtrcirrs  and  migrations  dxmand  bbclamation  program 
The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Coneress  again  calls  attention 
to  the  need  of  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  R<^  amotion  to 
combat  conditions  in  the  Great  Plains  and  /"-^'f  tern  S^tes. 
DrouRhts  have  driven  thousands  of  additional  farm  families  west- 
ward to  Join  the  more  than  100.000  groups  who  last  year  were 
already  in  the  West  In  search  of  irrigated  land  on  which  to  rc- 
esublish  themselves  and  become  self-supporting.  W'^h  fio ^^^^J ': 
ties  for  settlement  or  employment,  they  have  caused  Federal  reMef 
expenditures  In  excess  of  $2,250,000,000  in  the  17  arid  and  semi- 
arid  States  durins?  the  past  7  years. 
A  twofold  prcijram  U  urged: 

1.  Conservation  of  water  resources  In  the  Great  Plains  to  anchor 
farm  families  and  halt  further  migration,  estimated  to  cost  ^5.000.- 
000  in  reimbursable  funds  supplemented  by  relief   ^f^^-^^^.^^^ 

2  speedy  completion  of  reclamation  projects  under  construc- 
tion toTprovlde  for  setUement  and  employment  of  homeless  farm 
families  estimated  to  coet  »100.000.000  a  year  of  reimbursable 
funds  for  5  years. 

WATER    PRO.TBCTS    CAPTTAl.    INVESTMZNT8 

Innsmuch  as  all  navigation,  flood-control.  Irrlgallon.  and  water- 
cons-rvatlon  protect*,  which  are  authorized  by  Congress  only  alter 
S^lilve  proof  of  their  economic  Justification,  constitute  a 
deSnl^  and  permanent  contribution  to  the  national  wealth  and 
7he  national  de'e"9e  we  urge  that  expenditures  for  their  con- 
S^cUon°shalf  noe'^ereafter'be  approp^ted  -  »/^/'J«  ^^^ 
the  current  and  ordinary  rtinnlng  expenses  of  the  ^^/^\  C^^- 
emment  but  shall  be  considered  and  designated  as  capital  Invest- 
ments and  that  the  accounting  and  budgeUrj-  procedure  of  the 
Government  be  revised  accordingly. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  StTBMnWED  LANDS 

Ensctment  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  o^J^yl^f Il- 
lation attempting  to  assert  or  claim  title  of,"^^^.^/"^  ^J^^eJ 
bottoms  or  minerals  thereunder  not  P««^^'y  °*°^^,*'y  ^^t,}!^^! 
States  under  any  waters  or  waterways  Is  repugnant  to  theNailonal 
Sivera  and  Hartiors  Congress,  as  It  wUl  deprive  present  o^^^nd 
^mants  of  property  rights  without  <»tie  P'-«res.  of  law  many 
rf  these  bottoms  being  owned  by  some  States  and  In  other  in- 
2ai^  Is^beTrop^rty  oX  indlviduato.    We  particularly  condemn 


legUMatlon  now  pending  In  Congress  known  ss  S«n*^  Jo»n*  ^°'",: 
tions  24  83,  and  92,  House  Joint  Resolutions  176  and  181.  and  au 
similar  h>giBiation.  We  further  condemn  same  as  an  }n^*a«>°5,  ?» 
States'  rights,  a  violation  of  those  rights  guaranteed  to  property 
owners  by  the  Constitution. 

ST.    LAWRENCE    WATERWAY 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Canada  Is  now  at  war.  we  hereby  rescind 
the  former  resolution  of  the  Congress  concerning  the  St.  Lawrence 
deep  waterway,  and  we  recommend  that  before  taking  action 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  carefully  consider  all  implications 
arising  from  the  proposed  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way.   

RESOLUTIONS    COMMITTEl 

Representative  Robert  T.  Secrest,  of  Ohio,  chairman;  ^  B. 
Amberg.  O.  S.  Barrett.  John  Bass,  C.  A.  Baumhauer,  C.  R^BsJcter. 
Frank  E.  Birch.  Frank  E.  Bourgeois.  O.  M.  Bowers.  H.  E.  Boyd. 
A.  Willard  Breldenthal.  J.  O.  Burke,  E.  L.  Chandler.  Bene  Clerc, 
Alma  Davis.  John  J.  Diamond,  J.  B.  Donohoe.  W  Y  English. 
Newt  Graham.  Floyd  Hagie.  Phil  Hamburger,  C  J.  Hamlin.  V.  K. 
Harney.  H.  E.  Hedger,  C.  S.  E.  Holland,  Arch  Hu/»ey-  ^ol  j'f*''^ 
Jacobson,  F.  L.  Judd,  Col.  H.  L.  Kellogg,  Frank  Kelsa  R.  H  Klpp. 
Joseph  G.  Kuhn,  J.  M.  Lampert.  M.  O.  Lelghto".  H.  C^  l^^er. 
Capt  George  F.  Loughlln.  J  F.  Marais,  Thomas  E.  Martin,  Burnet  R. 
Maybank.  Charles  F.  McLaughlin.  H.  F.  Merrill  Oscar  Monrad. 
L  S  Moody.  J.  Hampton  Moore.  J.  P.  Newell.  C.  A.  Newton.  NE. 
Off enhiscr.  John  D.  Preston.  Fred  Reybold.  S.  W.  Richards.  Walter 
C  Robb  L.  F.  Robinson,  Philip  Shutler,  WlllUm  A.  Slothoww. 
A  M  Smith  C.  N  Smith.  William  B.  Spagnola,  A.  Thomas^.  W. 
Ihompson.  C.  A.  Trimmer,  Senator  E.  L.  Tungseth,  C.  McGregor 
Wells    Jr.   M.  W.  Woods,  Jesse  Wright.  George  S.  Yerger. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  4  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 

RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.     CHARLES    W.    TOBEY,    OP    NEW 
^^  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 

delivered  by  me  on  April  1.  ^      ^  *     w 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  break  of  dawn  tomorrow,  and  throughout  the  month  of 
April  an  army  of  130.000  politlcaUy  and  locally  appointed  censtw 
enumerators  will  invade  every  home  in  the  co"^try  and  demand 
that  you  unbosom  to  them  intimacies  of  your  private  affairs  and 
the  private  affairs  of  the  other  members  of  your  family. 

Some  of  the  questions  were  never  authorized  by  Congress  and 
oth?r^  Violate  article  4  of  the  Bill  of  PUghts  which  Provld^  t^t 
•The  rlRht  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  »iotise^ 
papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall 

'^°De4li°the  fact  that  many  thousands  of  people  have  petitioned 
the  Congress  for  elimination  of  the  Income  questions  as  Pfovlded 
for  in  my  resolution,  and  despite  the  fact  that  both  the  sub- 
committee and  full  Committee  on  Commerce  reported  '"vorably 
the  resolution,  holding  that  these  questions  were  never  authorized 
by  Congress  and  are  therefore  illegal,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce   has    refused    to   strike    these    questions    from    the    census 

**^A^Sember  of  the  committee  announced  that  he  and  other 
opponents  would  use  every  dilatory  tactic  powlb  e  ««  ^'ffP  ^^J^ 
r^utlon  from  being  voted  on  In  the  Senate.  Twice  I  attempted 
firing  the  resolution  up  In  the  Senate,  but  each  time  ths 
malomy  le«ler  refused  to  aUow  it  to  be  considered:  this  desplts 
ufe   pleas   that  you   made  to  him  and   other  Senators   asking   for 

Immediate  action.  .. j i.,..^..— •_«♦-» 

In  addition  to  being  Ulegal  these  Income  questions  discriminate 
unfaim  agaVnst  those  who  earned  less  than  $5,000  last  year,  for 
ySv  aJe  ^Sred  to  reveal  the  exact  amount  that  they  earned, 
ihere^  tS^Twho  were  lucky  enough  to  earn  »5.000  or  more,  are 
exempt  from  doing  this. 

Some  time  ago.  on  the  radio,  I  said  that  there  was  a  Blowing 
BusDlclon  in  Washington  that  the  Government  has  an  ulterior 
Svem  seeking,  for  the  first  time,  to  learn  the  wage  and 
^Ci^  lnS)mes  of  ihe  low-Income  groups.  Listen  to  what  David 
S^n«;  wrote  recently  about  these  questions:  "The  underlying 
m^S^  in  gaming  the  Information,  of  course,  U  to  prepare  a  tax 
pS1?me  cuy  tluTt  will  extract  taxes  from  the  low-lncome  group*" 
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r  tr^gie  Ind  It  «n  »>•  ,r»iDlaliKl  by  u.  only  If  we  are  con- 
Ti^Uy  viuant.  The  Rreatert  meniw»  to  the  penn«ii"icy  of  thl. 
^^t?y  wVuSi  we  hJld  «  dear  to  our  t^'^-^  ^.„^^^ 
m^'m  Ujm  or  raltb  to  W*  Oovernment.  a  faith  loet  wben  men  to 
JSTno^oftnit  attempt,  by  wbremlv  practice.,  to  deceive  the 

common  people  by  methoda  of  trickery  .^p^.i   ^f  t>^» 

^ihu^Snia  controversy  a  highly  re«pon«lblt  offlclal  of  «he 
Government  ha.  re«ort«l  to  a  trick  <»«^*^ »«  **ff.f '^*  ',^  ^^FTl 
men  and  women  of  Amerlea  In  an  attempt  to  lull  "»5^  toto  a 
fai^  Ven^e  of  .ecurtty  Thto  act  o«  d«»pUon.  put  over  on  a 
l?i«lnl^n?  SSSctlng    people.    c«UK,t    b.    condemned    too 

'*^"thi2.SL*S  ^^n  S'd'2S;.en  h«l  written  to  m.  and  to 
the  ^.CT  senator.  pTot«.tli^  agalnat  theee  lllegal-tocome  quea- 
Ifon-^S  haS  ur^ed^that  thiy  be  stricken  from  the  cen«»  qu|»- 
tlonnaire.  Secretary  Hopkln.  l«ued  a  r«-urtng  •^^«^»  ^^^ 
the  pr«.  announcing  that  be  wm  yielding  to  "^"T.  P'^i*!?.^! 
•utatltutlng  a  new  plan  under  which  the  People  could  an-wer  the 
income  queries,  aa  foUows.  and  I  quote  from  his  rtatement.  By 
^tmg  their  an«r«.  on  a  blank  for  which  no  •»«»»t^,^»  ^ 
necvamrv  aeallng  the  blank  In  a  franked  enyelope.  and  giving  It  to 
rhT^^eratOT*to  be  mailed  by  him  to  the  Census  Bureau  to 
Waahington  Blanks  and  envelopea  are  furnished  by  the 
enumerator "  .     ^  ...    ,.,^.  ._^  ^_ 

I  bare  before  me  a  copy  of  this  new  bUnk  <»  ^J^^ch  ywi  are  to 
write  your  wmge  and  salary  Income  In  heavy  print,  placed  in  ine 
middJe  of  th^theet.  ara  ttoe  XoUowlng  worda.  -Your  signature  Is 

^°ThT*natural  Inference  that  you  would  draw  from  this  plan^ 
under  which  no  signature  U  required,  would  be  that  ypur  »«J«ntlty 
would  not  appear  on  the  blank  and  that  the  confidential  Informa- 
tion about  your  income  would  be  anonymous.  

How  completely  this  device  fooled  the  people  Is  demonstrated  by 
their  reaction.  Only  recently  one  of  the  foremost  newspaper  writ- 
ers in  the  country.  Chester  RoweU.  of  California,  gave  proof  of  the 
success  of  the  deception  when  he  gave  his  own  honest  interpreta- 
tion     He  wrote   as  follows:  

"So  Secretary  Hopktos.  to  allay  even  this  fear,  has  provided  tnai 
theee  questions  may.  If  dealred,  be  answered  unsigned  on  a  sepa- 
rate Bhtmt.  aeal«l  by  the  person  giving  the  Information  to  a 
franked  envelope  which  the  enumerator  will  furnish,  and  mallea 
to  Wa.<ihto«ton.  where  nobody  can  find  out  from  whom  It  came. 

Headlines  In  the  press  which  announced  the  Hopkins  plan  gave    | 
prominence  to  the  provUlon  permltttog  you  to  omit  your  signa- 
ture from  the  income  blank.    The  New  York  Times-  headlines  read 
as   foUowa:    "Hopkins   revlaea   census    query    to    meet   protest    on 
income    data.      Compromise    order    permits    objector    to    fUl    out    , 
blank,    unstened.    and    seal    it    In    franked    envelope    for    maUlng       ] 

The  PhUadelphU  Records  headline*  read:   "Hopkins  acta  to  end    \ 
row  over  cansua.    Citizens  may  seal  unsigned  answers  on  tocomes.' 

The  newspapers,  beyond  doubt,  acted  in  good  faith,  and  them- 
selves felt  that  anonymity   was  part  and  pwxel  of  the  Hopkins 

plan. 

But  now  listen  to  the  subUe  trick  which  glvee  the  key  to  your 
Identity  Jtist  as  affectively  as  If  you  placed  your  signature  on  the 
blaiU  ItaaU  At  the  very  bottom  of  the  tocome  blank  are  two 
spaces  for  the  tnumemtor  to  ftU  out.  The  fljat  one  Is  headed 
"Bhaet  No."  and  the  second  U  captioned.  "Ltoe  No."  To  the  aver- 
age unsxispectlng  person  this.  If  noticed,  would  appear  to  be  but 
»  rouune  detaU  havtog  no  oosmectlon  with  the  Identity  of  the 
pcraon  who  filled  out  the  blank,  but  thoae  two  spaces  put  In  there 
for  a  notaUon  by  the  eniunerator  constitute  a  trick  which  wlU 
connect  your  klenttty  with  tha  tocome  blank  Just  as  completely  aa 
If  you  plaeed  your  ilgiiature  on  the  quecticn  sheet  itself. 

Let  me  show  you  how  thla  U  aeeompliahed.  On  the  large  popo- 
lauon  sheet  on  which  the  enumerator  writes  down  your  answers 
»o  tlie  manv  other  questions,  there  Is  a  space  to  the  xipper  right- 
band  corner  which  fl'^  the  sheet  number  of  that  population 
blank  m  the  left-band  column  are  a  series  of  numbers,  and  your 
name  U  to  be  written  opposite  one  of  these  numbers.  So.  wjien 
the  enumerator  wtltea  the  eorraspandtog  sheet  number  and  ltoe 
number  on  the  iDOome  blank  which  you  fin  out.  and  takes  It  home 
wHh  him  or  malls  It  toto  Washington  together  with  the  sheets 
containing  the  other  quertlons.  an  that  they  need  to  do  is  to 
eompaie  Uie  two  In  onler  to  learn  which  income  blank  you  mied 

out 

What  hvnocrlsyl  What  deceit!  What  a  fraud  upon  the  Ameri- 
can peopl^t^ltof  you  to  a  press  statement  that  you  do  not  need 
to  Sim  your  name  on  the  income  blank,  putting  to  bold-face 
type  on  the  tocome  Wank  the  phrjee.  "^^^  ■*«™»*}*^,f  ^  ^ 
cniSed"  leading  you  to  believe  that  your  Identity  will  not  be 
contained  In  the  tocome  blank,  and  then,  through  a  subtle  sys- 
tem of  earmarking  your  Identity,  leamtog  the  amount  of  your 
tocome  by  deeeptloo:  this  deception  practiced  J»y  that  member 
of  the  Presidents  Cabinet  who.  when  he  was  hejd  of  the  W.  P  A. 
uid  pUytog  fast  and  loose  to  his  position,  said.  -The  people  are 
Just  too  duimn  dumb  to  know  what  It  Is  aU  about." 

Fellow  oountrymen.  I  have  been  to  pubUc  life  for  many  yean. 
1  STTlerved  ^Oo;en»r  ct  my  State  of  New  Hampshire,  aa  a 
Member  of  the  Houw  of  RepresentaUves  In  Washington,  and  now 


as  a  Member  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  I  have  «*«  dlctatorUd 
methodTused.  but  usually  they  are  used  openly  and  with  candor 
B^t^Se^Tman  IrTTposltion  of  high  trust  to  the  Oovernment 
S^  to  s^cSTdever  pUn  to  deceive  a  trusting  People  It  Is  time 
JSTS  American  public  to  demonstrate  in  no  uncertato  terms  that 
they  have  reached  the  limit  of  tbelr  endurance. 
^oSS  by  the  Amerlcsn  Leglcn  and  testimony  before  the  Wm 
cc^Sttee  ^ve  revealed  that  the  Commmilst  Party  h"  aucceedwl 
ta^Mtttos  active  Communists  established  to  census-taktog  pcsl- 
S.M  SSfli^from  enumermtor  to  district  supervisor  «  that  much 
of^r^te   information   given   by  American   citizens   wUl   go 

directly  to  these  Communists.  ^i.„«h  m 

These  revelations  about  the  Communist  element  being  P^fced  in 
poelllons  of  confidence  in  the  census  machinery  have  come  to  light 
SSy  by  chance.  How  many  more  Communists  there  are  among  the 
130000  enumerators  and  hundreds  of  supervisors  1^°  o^e  fcnov«i^ 
In  this  much-talked-about  oath  of  '"^^"^^J^*  «""J"*™^"  \^i 
Ood  as  a  witness  of  the  solemn  promise  made  by  them  but  UU 
common  knowledge  that  the  Communist  does  not  believe  to  CJod. 

and  such  an  oath  to  him  Is  but  a  mockery. 

What  danger  may  result  to  the  people  of  this  «»untry  from  this 
voluminous  *^nfldentlal  matter  coming  toto  the  h^^o,  com- 
munists and  disciples  of  Stalto  cannot  be  overemphastred.  yet  the 
dlctocrats  say.  "Answer  theee  questions  or  go  to  Jall^  „n«is 

Bearing  In  mind  thla  communistic  network  in  the  censu.-j 
army  now  listen  to  the  authority  given  to  these  census  enumer- 
^  under  the  Departments  instructions  to  the  enumerator^ 
TTttTpoa^man  to  your  local  home  community  or  even  an  agent 
of  thrP  B  I  Is  not  aUowed.  under  the  law.  to  cross  the  threshold 
o  your  home  tnles.  there  la  a  crtoie  being  ^^^^'^^''''Z^ 
unleL  he  has  a  search  warrant  granted  upon  probable  cause^ 
IndlcattoK  that  you  are  either  a  suspicious  character  or  a  confirmed 
crfmlna?.*^  But.  under  the  census  Instructions,  the  enumerator  is 
idvtoSl  that  he  has  what  amounts  to  a  search  'f^^t  when  he 
comes  to  your  home  and  the  right  to  cross  the  threshold  of  your 
^mf  eveTthough  you  protest.  This  holds,  whether  your  prot«t 
E,  S^'u^^  on  the  belief'^that  he  la  not  of  good  moral  character  or 
that  he  Is  a  Communist  or  on  any  other  ground^ 

Paragraph  17  of  the  ofHclal  instructions  reads  "You  have  the 
right  of  Mission  to  all  dwellings  within  your  territory  for  the 
pSxjw  of  obtaining  information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Cer^"  This,  according  to  high  legal  opinion.  U  a  clear  vloUtlon 
of  the  Constitution  ,         ^      ..       .^  ,_ 

A  Texas  supervisor  recently  gave  this  warning  to  the  people  in 
his  locality.  "Census  takers  will  not  Just  knock  at  the  door  and 
ask  for  liiormatlon  They  have  the  power  to  enter  all  homes, 
and  the  head  of  the  house  must  Invite  him  to  to  ask  the  questions. 

What    a    weapon    to    put    Into    the    hands    of    an    irresponsible 

*°Thi1^  u'a  method  provided  under  paragraph  28  of  theofllclal 
Instructions  to  the  Enumerators,  whereby  the  political  bosses  in 
foreign-speaking  wards  will  have  access  to  the  secrets  of  the  people 
v^hSut  havto?  to  take  the  oath  of  secrw^.  This  Instruction 
authorizes  the  enumerator  to  select  anyone  he  chooses  to  accom- 
pany him  to  act  as  an  toterpreter.  as  he  goes  rrom  door  to  door 
to  demand  private  Information  from  the  Greek.  Italian.  Polish. 
French,  and  other  groups,  and  the  interpreter  does  not  even  have 
to  take  the  oath  of  secrecy. 

Many  a  housewife  who  has  written  to  me  has  taken  It  for  granted 
that  when  she  Is  questioned  by  the  enumerator  she  will  be  per- 
mitted to  write  down  the  answers  herself  on  the  blank,  in  order 
to  be  siu^  they  are  correct,  or  at  least  be  permitted  to  check  the 
enumerators  report  as  he  writes  her  answers  down  In  order  to 
see  that  he  doesn't  either  negllgenUy  or  purposely  put  down  mls- 
InformaUon.  But  the  enximerator  Is  tostructed.  under  paragraph 
21  not  to  let  her  do  this,  even  though  the  schedule  will  be  used 
as'evldence  agatost  her  if  she  Is  later  charged  with  giving  misinfor- 
mation Moreover,  the  enumerator  Is  Instructed  not  to  accept 
any  statement  from  the  housewife  which  he  believes  to  be  false, 
but  to  enter  the  correct  answer  as  nearly  aa  he  can  ascertain  it. 
So  If  the  enumerator  believes  that  you  have  a  mortgage  on  your 
home  or  are  dl\-orced  or  have  Ijeen  married  more  than  once,  and 
you  tell  him  differently,  he  Is  to  put  do^m  what  he  thinks,  and 
not  what  you  Ull  him.  if  he  does  not  believe  you. 

And  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  happens  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire containing  the  so-called  confidential  Information  about 
you  after  the  enumerator  leaves  your  house? 

I  talked  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census,  and  at  first  he 
said  that  at  the  end  of  each  day  the  enumerator  deposits  all  of 
the  completed  quest  loimalres  to  the  office  of  the  district  super- 
▼Isor  Under  questlonnlng  he  retracted  that  statement  and  ad- 
mitted that  the  enumerator  takes  them  heme  with  him  each  night 
and  they  are  kept  in  hU  home  unUl  his  Job  u  completed  at  the 
end  of  April.  So  now  we  find  that  Tom.  Dick,  or  Harry,  the 
census  enumerator,  keeps  the  schedule  which  deals  with  yoiu  inti- 
mate, personal  affairs  on  the  mantleplece  or  in  his  pockets  or  In 
his  bureau  drawers  or  on  the  family  table  for  4  weeks,  open  to 
anyone's  scruttoy,  heion  turning  It  over  to  the  offloe  of  the  district 
supervisor. 
What  a  travesty  on  your  privacy 

Many  of  the  questions  dlscrlmlnste  arbitrarily  against  women. 
Only  the  women  are  asked  if  they  have  been  married  more  than 
onoe:  the  men  are  not.  Only  the  women  are  asked  their  age  at 
their  first  marriage:  the  men  are  not. 

A  few  days  a«o  I  sent  for  th«  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census  and 
protested  against  this  discrimination,  and  finally  the  real  truth 
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came  oat.  and  the  answer  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not 
be  divulged  over  the  radio,  but  I  can  mention  that  It  Is  akin  to  the 
first  steps  that  marked  the  Inception  of  a  program  of  social  planning 
which  has  resulted  In  much  of  the  totolerable  state  of  affairs  wnicn 
prevails  In  Soviet  Russia. 

The  officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  say.     Answer  there 
questions  or  go  to  Jail."    They  threaten  the  American  people  with 
imprisonment  for  refusal  to  answer  any  of  the  questions:  despite 
the  fact  that  the  income  questions  were  never  authorized  by  Con- 
cress  and  that  they  discriminate  against  those  who  earned  less  tnan 
$5  000    despite  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  network  of  communism  m 
the  ranks  of  the  census  army;  despite  the  fact  that  the  enumerators 
are  given  a  search-warrant  right  of  entry  Into  your  heme  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  that  you  can't  check  on  the  accuracy 
of   the  enumerators  report   about   you;    despite   the   fact   tnat    tno 
enumerator  leaves  your  answers  around  his  house  during  the  month 
of  April;  despite  the  fact  that  the  enumerator  writes  down  what  he 
thinks  is  right,  regardless  of  what  you  tell  him;  despite  tne  fact 
that  the  Income  questions  are  for  the  purpose  of  planning   a  tax 
burden  on   the  low-income  groups;    despite  the  fact   that  certain 
intimate   questions  discriminate   against   women:    and   despite   the 
fact  that  article  4  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  provides  that  your  right  to 
be  secure  in  your  person,  house,  papers,  and  efTects  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated. 

No  I  cannot  condone  the  threat  of  Imprisonment  for  refusal  to 
unbosom  vour  private  affairs  to  your  fellow  town.smen.  I  have  In- 
Uoduced  a  bill  to  remove  the  penalty  of  Imprisonment. 

Under  the  penal  statutes  of  this  country,  we  put  criminals  in 
JaU  for  serious  offensas.  such  as  rape,  burglary,  blackmail,  and  the 
like-  but  it  Is  not  the  American  way  to  threaten  hcnest-Uvlng 
Americans  with  imprisonment  for  adhering  to  their  faith  In  the 
Constitution.  ^  ,  ^ 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  a  more  accurate  and  complete  cenfus 
would  be  accompU.shed  without  the  threat  of  imprisonment?  No. 
And  If  the  administration  Is  sincerely  Interetted  in  obtaining  a  buc- 
cessful  census,  it  will  not  throw  obstacles  In  the  path  of  this  bill 
to  remove  that  un-American  Imprisonment  penalty. 

And  now.  on  the  eve  of  this  census  inquisition.  I  gratefully 
acknowledge  this  opportunity,  made  available  to  me  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co  .  to  talk  to  you  frankly  and  to  give  the  advice  which 
you  have  been  asking  for,  namely,  what  you  should  do  to  prevent 
thU  attempt  to  invade  your  rights.  Sometime  ago.  speaking  to  you 
over  the  radio.  I  made  the  following  statement:  "If  you  stand  upon 
your  constitutional  rights  and  refuise  to  answer  the  questions  which 
Violate  your  right  of  privacy,  as  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 
you  will  have  plenty  of  company.  Thousands  have  already  expressed 
their  determination  to  resLst  these  questions,  and  I  thall  do  the 
same  And  I  predict  that  if  they  Insist  on  this  snooping  campaign. 
there  won't  be  Jails  enough  to  hold  the  American  people  who  have 
the  courage  to  cry.  "Hold!     Enough!'" 

Immediately  following  this,  the  President  said,  through  his  sec- 
retary at  a  press  conference,  that,  for  the  first  time  within  his 
knowledge  a  United  SUtes  Senator  had  openly  advised  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  violate  the  law.  My  answer,  given  on  the  same  day, 
was  that  an  unconstitutional  question,  or  a  question  never  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  does  not  come  within  the  law.  and  so  I 
replied  to  the  White  House.  "What  law,  Mr.  President?"  But  he 
did  not  and  could  not  answer  that. 

And  I  went  further  in  my  answer  and  said  that  nn  unauthorized 
ruling  of  a  departmental  bureau  does  not  constitute  a  law  of  the 
United  States  and  that  It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  attempts  of 
departments  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  function  of  a  leRlslatlve 
body,  especially  m  matters  which  threaten  the  people  of  thl.'j  free 
country  with  imprisonment  for  not  bowing  to  the  will  of  a  bureau 
My  position  has  been  supported  by  many  authorities,  including 
WlUlam  Starr  Myers,  an  accepted  authority  on  the  Constitution 
from  Princeton  University,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
and  Mark  Sullivan,  who  said,  "These  disputed  questions  are  not 
laws  they  are  regulaUons.  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  Per- 
sons who  refuse  to  answer  the  questions  are  not  lawbreakers;  they 
are  merely  regiUatlon  deflers."  This  position  has  also  been  sup- 
ported by  many  authorities  who  have  written  to  me  from  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Government  has  no  authority  to  law  for  asking  these  Income 
questions  under  the  census  In  any  form  whatever.  Since  these 
Questions  are  without  the  authority  of  law  and  are  In  violation  of 
the  restriction  placed  In  the  census  law  by  the  Congress,  any  Indi- 
vidual is  acting  within  his  legal  rlghU  If,  In  answer  to  the  dernand 
to  furnish  this  information,  he  gives  the  census  taker  an  emphatic 
"No  " 

I  am  also  advised  by  eminent  legal  authority  that  many  of  the 
other  quesUons  In  the  census  schedules,  even  though  tolerated  by 
CongrMS.  are  a  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  as  guar- 
anteed under  the  Constitution.  ^   .     ^  »u-»  ♦>,-» 

Some  people,  who  can  afford  to  do  so.  have  advised  me  that  they 
tatend  to  consult  a  reputable  attorney  for  legal  advice  as  to  which 
questions  they  may  properly  refuse  to  answer  under  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution.  Others  have  felt  they  could  not  alone  afford 
such  legal  advice  and  have,  with  their  neighbors,  formed  a  club 
whereby  each  will  contribute  a  small  amount  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  legal  counsel.  I  advise  you  that  if  yr>u  feel  that  i>ny  of 
these  questions  will  embarrass  you  or  be  a  hardship  to  you,  to 
consult  a  reputable  attorney  In  your  community,  either  individually 
or  through  mutual  cooperation  with  your  neighbors.        ,     ^     ^  . 

In  BlvtoK  this  advice  I  have  In  mind  the  commendable  doctrine 
sxpreLed  by   Prof.   Andrew   C.   McLaughUn.  professor   emeritus  of 


history  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  wrote.  'Tt  must  be  re- 
membered that  no  one  Is  bound  by  an  unconstitutional  act.  Bucn 
an  act  is  not  law:  In  strictest  theory  It  binds  no  offlclal  and  no 
person  whatever:  and  If  no  one  objected  to  a  law.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  for  a  court  to  pass  upon  Its  validity:  an  officer 
carrying  out  an  imconstltutlonal  act  before  as  well  as  after  a  Judi- 
cial declaration  of  unconstitutionality  may  be  held  personally  liable 
for  invasion  of  private  liberty  and  property." 

The  time  has  come  In  America  for  thoughtful  men  and  women 
who  love  their  country  and  yearn  to  preserve  the  liberties  guaran- 
teed under  our  form  of  government  to  demonstrate  a  patriotic 
determination  to  resist  this  growing  encroachment  upon  the  Indl- 
\ldual  liberty  of  the  free  American  people  before  it  is  too  late. 

Fellow  countrymen,  we  are  straying  far  from  the  doctrines  so 
rarefully  set  up  by  the  founders  of  our  Nation.  This  trend  of  the 
Government  Is  fraught  with  danger.  Turn  back  to  the  advice  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  that  great  champion  of  Individual  liberty,  who 
wrote  In  a  letter  to  Judge  Tyler,  "What  country  can  preserve  its 
liberties  If  Its  rulers  are  not  warned  from  time  to  time  that  the 
people  preserve  the  spirit  of  resistance?"  r.  ^  -^ 

Turn  back  to  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  said.  'Xlberty 
has  never  come  from  the  government;  liberty  has  always  come  from 
the  subjects  of  It.  The  history  of  liberty  Is  the  history  of 
resistance." 

In  closing.  I  want  to  read  something  to  you.     This  Is  not  Chahijes 
ToPET.  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  speaking  now;  I  am  speaking  the 
words  of  one  who  has  a  permanent  place  In  the  hearts  and  Intellects 
of  America  and  one  who  Is  a  great  liberal.     I  refer  to  former  Justice 
Brandels  of  our  Supreme  Court.     Listen  to  his  words  to  the  people 
of  America  In  1927.  and  what  he  said  Is  as  true  today  as  It  was  then. 
It  will  be  true  100  years  from  now,  please  God,  If  we  bring  this 
Nation  back  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  on  which  It 
was  founded      I   quote:    "The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In 
insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  acal.  well-meaning  but  without 
understanding      •      •     •     The  makers  of  our  Constitution  under- 
tcxik  to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  happlncsa. 
They  recognized  the  significance  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his 
feelings,  and  of  his  Intellect.     They  knew  that  only  a  part  of  the 
pain   pleasure,  and  satisfaction  of  life  are  to  be  found  in  material 
things     They   sought   to   protect   Amerlcaru   In   their   beliefs   and 
thoughts  and  emotions  and  sensations.    They  conferred,  as  against 
the   Government,    the   right   to   be   let   alone— the    most   compre- 
hensive of  rights  and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized  man.     To 
protect  that  right  every  unjustifiable  Intrusion  by  the  Oovernment 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  Individual,  whatever  the  means  employed, 
must  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  fourth  amendment." 

All  honor  to  these  stalwart  men  that  I  have  referred  to  and  aU 
the  men  and  women  who  have  the  courage  and  patriotism  to  act  in 
the  knowledge  that  this  census  encroachment  upon  the  right  or 
privacy  of  the  free  American  people  Is  not  alone  a  threat  to  them- 
selves but  a  threat  to  those  who  come  after  us.  And  may  you  who 
stand  firm  on  your  constitutional  rights  take  satisfaction  to  the 
knowledge  that  in  resisting  this  threat  to  the  American  way  of  life 
you  are  acting  not  only  for  yourselves  but  to  preserve  the  sectinty 
of  yovu-  chUdren  and  of  your  fellow  coimtrymen. 
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LETTER     OP     ATTORNEY     GENERAL     McMULLAN     OP    NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  uanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
highly  interesting  and  informative  letter  addressed  by  Hon. 
Harry  McMullan,  attorney  general  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh.  N.  C  to  Hon,  Thad  Eure.  secretary  of  state.  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  upon  the  subject  of  alien  registration. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  opinions  relative  to  legislation 
by  States  pertaining  to  the  all-important  subject  of  alien 
registration  and  employment,  I  am  thoroughly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  situation  can  be  met  only  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  provided  the  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  national  legislation,  which  I  have  consistently 
sought  through  several  bills  which  I  have  introduced  in  the 
Senate  which  have  as  their  objectives  the  registration  of 
aliens,  the  deportation  of  alien  criminals,  the  restriction  of 
immigraUon.  and  similar  purposes. 
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Ther**  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricosd.  as  follows: 

Statk  or  Na/rra  Caholiwa. 

DCPAKTMXNT   Of    /\TTO»N«T    GtItX«AL. 

Aaleigh.  March  28.  1940. 
Subject-    Alien  r«g1«tT«tJon — ccnstJlutlonality. 

Hou.  Thas  Euks. 

SecTftary  of  State. 

Raleigh.  S.  C. 
DiA«  Tm\d:  You  Inquire  oa  to  the  conatuutlonallty  cf  the  Bollch 
AUfn  Registration  Act  which  wa*  enacted  as  chapter  185  of  the 
P\ibUc  Law«  of  1927  and  la  codtned  as  Ncrth  Carolina  Code  Ann 
(Mlchir  1939).  •ectlon  193  (a)Mh)  The  Registration  Act  provides, 
briefly  for  the  registration  of  alien*  residing  in  North  Carolina 
with  the  derJt  of  The  superior  court  cf  the  county  In  which  such 
alien  reuidea.  At  the  time  of  registering  every  alien  U  requlredwo 
fiimlfOi  certain  inXortnatlon  which  Is  set  forth  in  the  statute,  xne 
secretary  of  state  l«  required  to  distribute  booklets  known  as  AJlen 
Reglfltrution  Certificates  to  the  clerks  of  the  superior  court.  /*i»^« 
of  an  alien  to  register  or  the  altering  of  a  res^lstratlon  certificate  Is 
made  a  mlMlemcanor      A  registration  fee  of  »1  U  required. 

t  know  cf  no  ca.se  In  which  the  Bollch  Allen  Registration  Act  has 
been  held  Invalid.  However,  a  Pcnrviylvanla  alien  registration  stat- 
ute was  held  invalid  by  a  United  States  district  court  In  the  case  of 
Dandotritz  v  Hinet  (30  P.  8upp.  470  (M.  D  Pa,  1939) )  The  Penn- 
sylvania statute  provided  fcr  the  annual  registration  of  certain 
aliens  and  a  registration  fee  of  H  was  required.  Palltire  to  register 
or  to  carry  an  alien  identlflcaUon  card  was  msde  punl.shable  by 
fine  cr  Imprisonment  or  tx^'h  The  court  held  the  act  Invalid  as 
an  encTCf.chment  upon  a  field  reserved  to  Federal  action  and  as 
denying  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  aliens.    The  court  said: 

"The  act  therefore.  U  unconstitutional  because  It  purports  to 
operate  In  "a  field  In  which  the  Individual  States  of  the  United 
States  are  without  authority  to  legt«l*te.  Therefore,  It  may  not  be 
justified  u  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
■ylvMnla  It  attempt*  to  usurp  power  confided  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  Federal  Oovemment." 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  contended  that  the  act  was 
▼alid    since    it    provided    for    nothing    more    thin    a    cen!«tia      The 
court   did   net   adopt    that   contention  and   said   that    the  statute 
placf'd  ccndltlous  upon  the  right  cf  an  alien  to  reside  In  Penn- 
sylvania      -i  «...      *  » 
The  North  Carolina  sUtuta  is  slxnllar  to  the  PmnsylvarUa  stat- 
ute but  is  not  so  stringent,  since  only  one  rrgUtratlon  is  required 
and  the  only  offense  cre4ted  by  the  sUtute  in  the  failure  to  regis- 
ter    However,   it  may   well   be   that   the  North   Carolina  itatuta 
wotUd  be  held  unconstitutional  on  the  grounds  that  It  lnva<le«)  a 
prtiviiir»<  of  legislation  re<»«r\rd  escltislvely  to  the  Federal  Congreas. 
That  there  is  •<>m«  room  tur  State  legUlatlon  relating  to  aliens  is 
an  inrereDce  which  may  ba  drawn  from  the  case  of  ArrovimHh  v, 
V(x>rhift  <&.•»  r    (3d>  SIC.  K   D    Mich.  1931).     In  that  case  a  Stata 
statute  required  unnaturaliaied  foreign-born  person*  to  obtain  cer- 
ttflcalaa  of  r«'<tdenc«.  prohibited  certain  aliens  from  scqulrlng  le- 
Kol  realdence  in  the  State,  and  prohibited  their  employment,  etc 
Tha  Court   held   the   aet   invalid   "bacatMa   »t   seeks   to   tisurp   the 
o(  government.  eKlunively   veated  by   the  Constitution   In 
ess  over  the  control  of  aliens  and  immigration  "    The  Court 
sKBc^vAiy   r«>fused  to  discuss   whether  certain  featuret  of   the  act 
were    austalnabto   saying    the    whole    act.    being    inseparable.    mu»t 
fall      The  Inference,  of  course.  Is  that  there  Is  a  poa«tbllity  that  If 
ihe  set  were  separable  certain  proirlRlcns  cf  It  might  be  stu'talned 
The  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  State*  In  Tr-uax  v    Raich   (60 
L     Ed     131    (19151    pasaed    upon    an    Artaona   statute    which    pro- 
hibited the  employment  of  nonelector  aliens  of  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  pay  roll  of  anv  employer  having  five  or  more  employ- 
ees    The  act  wa*  held  Invalid,  the  Cotirt  saying: 

"The  assertion  of  an  authority  to  deny  to  nllens  the  opportunity 
of  earulng  a  livelihood  when  lawfully  admitted  to  the  State  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  af-^rtlon  of  the  right  to  deny  them  entrance 
and  abode,  for  In  ordinary  cases  they  carmot  live  where  they 
cannot  work.  And  If  such  a  policy  were  permissible,  the  practical 
result  would  be  that  those  lawfully  admitted  to  the  country  under 
the  authority  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  Instead  of  enjoying  In  a 
substantial  sense  and  In  their  full  scope  the  privileges  conferred 
by  the  admlaatoB.  woiild  be  segregated  In  such  of  the  States  as 
chose  to  offer  hospitality. 

'The  authority  to  control  immigration — to  admit  or  exclude 
i^trn5 — Is  vested  solely  In  the  Federal  Gtovemment." 

In  Sx  furte  Ah  Cae  (S5  Pac.  &M  (Calif.  1894)  the  California 
court  construed  a  CalUomla  statute  which  prohibited  Chinese 
from  unlawfully  coming  Into  the  State  and  provided  for  registra- 
tion certificates  of  registration,  and  the  exportation  of  criminals, 
•tc  The  court  held  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  CaUfomla 
lieglsiature  wa*  exclusively  tn  the  United  States  Congress  by 
virtue  of  secUon  S.  arUda  I  of  tb*  United  State*  Constitutloo. 
While  there  would  be  ample  authority  to  Jtistlfy  the  courts  in 
holding  our  statute  Invalid,  yet  the  probatde  pxirpose  of  the  statute 
is  more  In  the  nature  of  a  cenaua  and  It  may  be  that  the  field 
relating  to  alien*  1*  not  so  completely  outalde  the  Jurisdiction  of 
our  general  asaambly  that  It  could  not  vaUdly  pa**  the  act  In 
qucsUon  I  am  not  constrained  therefore  to  rtnder  an  opinion 
that  the  statute  Is  invalid  but  feel  that  the  matter  Is  one  which 
In  the  final  analyala  must  be  paa*sd  on  Xij  the  oourta.  In  my 
opinion  the  oOce  of  the  secretary  of  staM  ••  vaU  a*  tbe  derka  «g 


the  superior  court  would  be  warranted  In  con>plylng  with  the 
statute  until  such  time  as  the  matter  la  ttnaUy  decided  by  th* 
courts. 

very  truly  yours.  ^^^  McMtno^. 

Attorney  GcneraL 


The  Indians  of  California 
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HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  4  (.legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 

STATEMENT  BT  ADAM  CASTILLO  AND  ETHAN  ANDERSON  ON 
BEHALF   OF   CALIPORNLA   INDIANS 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  two  Indian  representatives  of  the  Indians  of  California 
in  regard  to  a  pending  bill  which  affects  the  California 
Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CAiJroaNiA  iNDi.AMs  Speak— A  Cwalu^ioe  to  CoNcmxsa  and  to  Cal- 
spoaNiA — TauLT  a  CnnxTiT  or  Dishonob 

Washington.  D.  C.  3forch  20,  1940. 
The  undersigned.  Adam  CastUlo.  San  Jacinto.  Calif  .  president  of 
the  Mission  Indian  PederaUon  of  Southern  California,  and  Ethan 
Anderson.  Lakcport.  Calif.,  delegate.  Indians  of  California.  Inc.. 
representing  and  speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  33.000  Indlari* 
of  the  Bute,  Issue  the  following  sUtement  of  fact«  and  appeal 
for  justice  In  behalf  of  our  people. 

Coming  from  the  southern  and  northern  sections  of  the  Stat* 
respectively  snd.  because  of  the  many  years  each  of  us  have  opent 
In  the  many  problems  facing  otir  race,  and  particularly  our  claim* 
and  righu  growing  out  of  the  taking  of  our  land*  and  rlghU  fol- 
lowing the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1B4S, 
we  have  again  been  sent  to  Wa*hlngton  to  do  what  we  could  to 
advatkc*  the  Interests  and  defend  the  rlghu  of  the  Indian  people 
of  the  Bute  We  are  supported  solely  from  funds  donated  volun- 
tarily by  Indians  of  the  BtaU  for  bare  expanses;  no  salaries  arc 
paid  to  anyon* 

We  have  now  been  in  Waahington  about  S  weeks,  and  during  that 
time  we  have  made  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  situation  and 
conftrred  with  many  Members  of  both  Housas  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  oOclaU  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  other  Oovemment  agencies. 
W«  were  accompanied  from  California  by  Mr  Purl  WIUU.  a  whita 
man.  the  able  counselor  of  the  Mission  Indian  Federation,  a  man 
known  throughout  the  State  as  a  courageotis  and  intelligent  friend 
of  the  American  Itulian:  a  believer  in  legal  justice  to  all  alike.  Mr. 
Willi*  1*  probably  best  known  as  the  ona  who  initiated  and  spon- 
sored the  claims  of  the  so-called  nontreaty  Indian*  of  California 
now  universally  approved  by  all.  and  Included  as  a  basic  part  of 
'    both  bill*  now  before  the  Coiigreas — H.  B.  8764  and  8.  1403. 

It  1*  well  to  here  give  a  brief  history  of  the  problem  facing  the 
hopes  of  the  Indians  of  the  State     In  IMS  Congress  enacted  a  law 

45  Stat,  aoa — known  as  the  California  Indian  Jurisdictional  Act. 

by  which  the  Indians  of  the  State  were  authorized  to  sue  the 
^deral  Government  in  the  Court  of  Claims  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  Government  to  carT7  out  the  terms  of  certain  unrati- 
fied treaties,  18  In  number,  which  were  made  with  about  half  of 
the  Indian  nations  and  tribes  within  the  State  in  1851-52  The 
Indian  loaders  who  signed  those  treaties  were  required  to  agree 
to  cede  to  the  Oovemment  all  their  lands  and  rights  thereto  in 
return  for  the  Governments  promise  to  set  aside  and  reserve  for- 
ever for  the  nations,  tribes,  and  bands  who  had  signed  the  18 
treaties,  certain  areas  or  reservations  in  various  sections  of  the 
State,  the  total  area  of  which  reservations  amounted  to  some  8,800.- 
000  scree.  In  addition  the  Oovemment  commissioners  promised 
other  things,  including  schools,  cattle,  farming  machinery,  cloth- 
ing, etc  etc  ,  including  also  the  service*  of  farmers  and  other 
artisans  as  instructors. 

ATTOBJVKT     CZNXXAL     OF     CAlAFOEmA     AaBmjLaiI.T     MAMXS     AS     INDIANS' 

ATTOaXIT 

The  set  of  Congress  named  the  attorney  general  of  California  to 
file  the  suit  In  behalf  of  the  Indiana  of  the  State.  Never  before  nor 
since  has  such  an  imuaual  and  inherently  unconstitutional  policy 
been  followed  by  Congress  toward  the  Indiana  of  the  NaUon.  The 
California  Leglalature  had  also  enacted  a  law  intending  to  give  Ita 
attorney  general  authority  to  act  for  the  Indians.  (See  643.  Stat. 
1927.  and  ch.  2.  Statutes  and  Amendments  to  Cede.  pp.  1180-1937.) 
BniiMnt  legal  counsel  now  advtae  these  proviaiOQa  ace  not  In  accord 
witb  tba  State  constitution. 
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Indians  have  made  an   effort  to  be  allowed  to  have  their  own 
eelected  attorneys  asssoclate  with  the  attorney  general,  but  without 
success.     In    1935    Indians   and   their  friends   brought    forward   the 
claims  of  the  nontreaty  Indians,  and  asked  for  an  amendment  to    ; 
the  original  act  to  Include  such  interests.     They  were  successful  In    l 
1936   m   convincing  Congress   that   the   nontreaty   Indians"   clalins    i 
were  just  as  sound  as  those  with  whom  treaties  had  been  made 
(S    1793).     TTiough  Congress  unanimously  approved  that  bill,  the 
President  failed  to  sign  It.     Efforts  have  been  continued  to  secure 
this  amendment.     Appeals  have  l>een  made  to  the  attorney  general 
for  his  cooperation,  but  without  avail.     He  was  also  urged   to  not    | 
proceed    In    the   courts    until    an   amendment    could    be    secured,   i 
Thereupon,  the  attorney  general.  Hon.  U.  S.  Webb,  answered  these 
appeals  from  Indians  by  v^Tltlng  them  as  foUows   (see  p.  43.  hear- 
ings on  H.  R.  3765.  March   1939)  : 

•San  Psancisco,  Calw.,  August  4.  1937. 

•••  •  •  It  has  long  been  my  view  that  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia should  have  the  rlRht  to  select  their  own  counser  •  •  • 
A' ways  however.  thU  view  has  been  subjected  to  the  condition  that 
the  State  of  California  be  relieved  from  further  responsibility  In 
the  matter  •  •  •  It  also  Is  and  has  been  my  view  that  under 
the  act  of  1928.  adequate  or  proper  relief  cannot  be  furnished  the 
Indians  of  California." 

Thus  after  some  9  years  In  charge  <rf  our  suit,  that  able  official 
came  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  State  of  California 
should  withdraw  from  our  suit,  and  that  we  should  select  our  own 
counsel  This  advice  was  accepted  by  Indians  with  acclaim.  They 
accepted  Mr  Webb's  advice  as  eminenUy  sound.  Apparently  the 
way  was  now  open  to  give  us  the  same  consideration  as  haa  been 
extended  to  all  other  Indians— the  right  to  choose  our  own  attor- 
neys  Even  In  the  face  of  this  advice  from  our  own  attorney,  some 
Indiana  supported  the  attorney  general  to  continue  In  charge  of 
our  Etut. 

ATTOaNET    GENERAL    WEBB    RETtTSED    TO    »T7N    TOE    REELECTION A     NEW 

ATTORNET    CENXRAL 

Attorney  General  Webb  refused  to  rtm  for  reelection  and  a  new 
man  was  chosen  and  took  office  in  January  1939.  Immediately  In- 
dians throughout  the  Stale  become  Interested  In  the  attitude  the 
new  attorney  general.  Hon.  Earl  Warren,  would  aa.sume  regarding 
the  recommendation  of  his  predecessor.  A  delegation  from  southern 
California  called  upon  Mr.  Warren  In  November  1938  and  conferred 
with  him  as  to  what  his  policy  might  be.  Mr  Wa"'"  !i  «j!^,^^ 
these  persons  that  he  did  not  know  yet  what  he  would  do,  btit  wotild 
b«  guided  by  what  Mr  Webb,  hi*  predecesBor.  recommended.  He 
was  sho»-n  that  offlctals  advice  on  the  questions  at  ls»ue.  Mr. 
Warren  said  he  would  make  hu  position  known  after  he  took  office 

'"•niwe'SriSnl  at  the  request  of  tbelr  Indian  people,  again  visited 
Mr  Warren  in  January  1939,  after  he  aasumed  hi*  new  duties,  The*e 
delecates  tried  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  Importance  of  our 
atioTney  assuming  full  charge  of  th*  pl*n  to  urp  "Po"  Congress  •»! 
•p^opVlate  amendment  to  the  act  of  19M.  J^  ITJ"::^ ^^*\.J^. 
was  the  ftrst  duty  of  their  attorney  to  secure  tbe  needed  amendment 
before  going  on  with  the  stUt. 
iMDiAWs    uaca    tmr    wew    ATToawsT    onreaAL   to   coimwvi   vnmt 

CCRTAIM  COMOmOM* 

The*e  delegate*  offered  their  full  cooperation  to  the  new  attorney 
general,  and  gave  him  the  followlnf  »^t«  .c*"?^'?*  ;*»«  "'•^^  °' 
their  organization  (see  pp  3*  3fl.  hearing*.  H.  R  376S) : 

•The  Indians  generally  feel  •  •  •  that  the  attorney  K«neral 
ahould  devote  hi.  time  Co  theU-  case  on  exactly  the  saine  basu  a.  if 
tS  wa*  their  private  attorney.  We  want  your  approval  of  the  bill, 
or  your  recommendation,  a*  to  changes  yoH„«»«ff  ^^^f^' th^I 
want  you  or  a  competent  deputy  to  go  to  Waahlngton.  and  there 
SSior^e  amendrlients  •  •  •  and  to  dlr^ttiie  move  to  se- 
cure an  appropriate  amendment  to  the  act  of  li«8.  ^     ^   ^ 

These  delegates  urged  Mr.  Warren  to  select  Indiana  who  h«d  valu- 
ab^rkSowTe^ge  ofThelr  claims  and  send  them  to  Washington  as 
S^rt  witnesses.    He  was  urged  to  pay  their  actual  "P^'^- f'^^  of 
thrfund  the  legislature  had  given  the  attorney  general.    On  check- 
tnl  Lp    the  attorney  Iseneral  stated  the  fund  had  been  returned  to 
thi  SeVrSl  fund     We  were  urged  to  ask  the  legislature  to  again  give 
him  funds  for  his  use.  and  which  1*  to  finally  come  out  of  the 
InSan^'  jud^ent     This  was  done.     (See  hearings  )     However,  no 
I2?t2nci  wrextended  Indian  do>egat«.    Ttiey  lnmi«llately  went 
to  Washington,  and  asked  for  ^  ,^'^'^e  ^P^^  ^    ^''^■J'^'^^'^ 
inrmcineed     The  attorney  general  was  notified  and  requested  to  oe 
nrJS^?7or  tl?^hearlngs7  About  the  middle  of  March  1939  Mr  Earl 
wISn   the  attorney  leneral  of  California,  came  to  Washington  to 
JJj^nt  the  Stau  fn  Its  fight  against  the  Oovernment^  r^lutlon 
imtlntroduced   In  Congress  claiming  ownership   to  the   great   oil 
iSrve  l^K^low  high  tide  along  the  California  coast      The  legls- 
^^  ga'^e^li^  Warrin  a  special  assistant,  a  former  Congressman. 
One  of  the  undersigned  heard  the  fight  put  up  by  our  able  attor- 
nev  ^neral    showing  that  he  had  made  extensive  preparation   In 
^Lllntini'hlm^  ?wlth  the  Issues  Involved  In  that  Unportant  con- 
?XrS      ^Ir    ^«n  was  successful:  Congress  «:knowledgedCaU- 
f^U   as  the   owner   of   that    vast  oU   field.     Two   days   later.   Mr. 
Srt  W^n  theTttomey  general  and  who  Is  also  our  own  attorney. 
fjS^^JS^fo7e  a  special  fuboommlttee  of  the  House  Indian  Affair. 


Committee  as  attorney  for  the  California  Indians.  !«<*»*"•  'jj^ 
heard  the  able  presentation  of  Mr.  Warren  In  his  fight  defending  the 
State  of  California  In  the  oil  controversy  hoped  that  offlcUd  naa 
equipped  himself  Just  as  well  for  the  cause  of  the  Indians^  _  "f5 
he  had  spumed  the  offer  of  Indians  to  give  him  the  evidence  and 
informalon  they  had  gathered  over  the  years,  we  still  felt  that  pos«- 
bly  he  had  been  able  to  prepare  himself  to  meet  the  Issues  soon  to 
confront  him— to  meet  the  opposition  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
who  wotiid  represent  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

ATrORNTT  GENERAL  WARREN  ADMrTS  HE  KNEW  NOTHING  ABOtTT  OtTR  CASE 

Indians  who  heard  Mr.  Warren  make  his  statement  before  the 
House  Indian  Committee  aay  they  were  greatly  dlsappolnUd.  They 
sUte  It  was  sickening  and  disheartening  to  hear  our  own  attorney, 
and  who  so  ably  a  few  days  previously  had  made  a  great  fight  oe- 
fendlni?  the  great  and  wealthy  State  of  California.— and  the  people, 
the  taxpayers  who  pay  his  salary— admit  his  utter  unfltness  In  tbe 
foUowlng  language   (p.  21.  hearings,  H.  R.  3765)  : 

"By  Mr  Warren:  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  know  less  about  this  blU  and  about  Indian 
matters  generally  than  any  man  at  this  table.     •      •  Our  !««»- 

lature   at  the  present   session   adopted   a   resolution   memorlalUtlng 
Congress  to  recognize  the  moral  rights  of  nontreaty  Indiana." 

If  there  was  any  further  proof  needed  to  make  the  verdict  unani- 
mous that  Mr  Warren  was  not  qualified  to  represent  us,  or  that  he 
•knew  less  about  our  case  of  Indian  matters  generally  than  any 
man-  at  the  table  around  which  the  Congressmen  were  met.  here 
was  clinching  evidence.  It  Is  fortunate  that  we  had  urged  a  re- 
Dortcr  to  be  present  to  make  a  record  of  what  witnesses  said,  wo 
would  urge  all  Indians  to  read  their  statements.  Mr.  Warren  was 
absolutely  In  error  regarding  the  resolution  adopted  (at  the  sole 
request  and  effort  of  Indians  after  he  had  refused  to  even  say  one 
word  in  favor  of  the  resolution)  by  the  legislature.  Here  U  the 
resolution  In  question,  and  It  Is  readily  seen  that  It  makes  no 
reference  to  "moral  rights":  ,  „  „.      .^ 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Califomfa 
(iointiv)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  most  respect- 
fully urged  to  forthwith  amend  the  California  Indian  Jurisdictional 
act  of  1928  to  provide  for  nontreaty  Indians." 

It  has  been  stated  by  leading  Indians  of  the  State  that  If  Mr. 
Warren  had  equipped  himself  regarding  our  case  he  could  have 
secured  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House  committee  to  favor- 
ably report  out  the  bill  with  constructive  amendment*  needed,  even 
If  he  proposed  to  continue  In  sole  charge  of  our  suit  He  was  so 
weak  and  admitted  It  In  every  word,  and  was  apparently  depending 
on  the  advice  and  help  of  the  Oovemment  attorney*  who  are  han- 
dling the  flKht  against  us  to  gather  hi.  Information,  He  made  no 
nght  against  the  "moral  riehU"  claimed  by  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a* 
our  only  rlBht;  in  fact,  he  practically  admitted  this  wa*  his  belief. 
Not  only  had  Mr  Warren  admitted  that  he  knew  nothing  about  our 
case  but  he  sfnted  to  the  committee  that  he  had  no  one  in  ni» 
employ  who  wa*  qualified  to  handle  the  irtJit  for  us,  and  that  b« 
wa*  going  to  go  outside  and  find  torn*  attorney  to  Uk*  charge. 

THE  ATTOaWET  OENEaAL  OF  CALirORNIA  FAILED  TO  APrXA*  IW  COtTlT 

Our  ca**  wa*  called  in  the  Court  of  Claim*  in  Washington  on 
December  4  1939  Mr  Warren  nor  anyone  representing  him  waa 
Dre*ent  to  .ptak  In  behalf  of  our  cau*e.  The  court  threatened  to 
dismiss  our  suit  for  want  of  prosecution.  ThU  order  wa*,  on 
January  2.  1940.  vacated  Thu*  only  by  a  close  msrgln  wa*  our 
•ult  kept  from  being  dlsmlseed.  We  have  examined  the  record  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  here  in  Washington.  Is  there  one  Indian  who 
would  now  still  urge  Mr.  Warren  to  continue  In  charge  of  our 
destiny,  for  that  Is  what  It  really  mean.?  There  I*  absolutely  no 
lustmcation  for  the  flagrant  neglect  and  delay  and  inattention  on 
the  part  of  the  attorney  general  of  California. 

RUMORED    THAT    A    STAET    MEMBER    OF    COMMlSSIOKXa    COLLIXR    WILL    BX 
NAMED   BT    MB.   WARREN  TO  TAKE  CHARGX  OF  OtTB  CASE 

Since  we  have  been  in  Washington,  and  for  many  months  preTl- 
ous  we  have  heard  mmors  apparently  coming  from  a  reliable  source. 
that  "soon  the  attorney  general  of  California  would  make  an  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  already  selected  one  of  the  staff  members 
of  Mr  Colliers  Office  to  be  hU  assistant  In  charge  of  the  California 
Indians'  suit."  We  naturally  hope  this  rumor  Is  not  well  founded, 
for  knowing  the  qualification  and  background  of  thoM  Included  In 
thlk  mmor  as  likely  candidates,  we  would  not  ^  jyl"»"8  ^^P^ff* 
our  cause  In  their  hands.  We  surely  must  do  «^^p;V''^8  *^„^*!!.^- 
Warren  see  the  lack  of  wisdom  In  such  a  plan.  He  should  appreciate. 
a3  Indians  do.  that  the  training  of  special  asslstanU  of  the  Com- 
missioner has  been  along  the  lines  and  beliefs  and  claims  of  the 
SmSon"  and  those  are.  "that  the  Callfomla  Indians  have  only 
moTaTSghU-'t^at  we  "lost  our  legal  and  equitable  rights  when  we 
^n^  to  go  before  the  special  land  commission  which  c^e  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1851-52."     (See  his  full  report,  hearings  on  H.  R.  3766.) 

Sr  cCuier.  following  the  same  thought,  that  we  on  yh^ve  "moral 
rlchts  "  has  continuously  claimed  "there  was  no  need  for  the  Indians 
U,  have  t  "ir  own  attorneys,  because  all  controversial  matters  are  of 
J^cord  etS  a^d  It  wlU  not  take  much  effort  to  present  the  Indians' 
S^"  would  undoubtedly  choose  an  assistant  who  had  the  sarne 
id^      -ms  la  whoUy  a  reasonable  assumption.     We  are  able  to 
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•^ow  by  conduct*  erldf nc*  of  record  that  the  bwrt*  ot  that  TlctmM 
rrport  of  the  wKntvj  la  not  wund  It  do«  not  •eem  fair,  and  this 
Ur!po«itton  on  the  coiwUtutlonal  rJRhta  of  citizens  has  ne^er  been 
attempted  toward  any  other  group  of  American  Indiana  RegarUiew 
cf  the  quailOcaUona  which  Buch  a  man  might  claim,  or  that  may  oe 
Clam  ed  for  him.  it  la  Inherently  a  nUatake  to  place  any  man  who 
tow  held  an  olBcial  poaitlon  with  the  Bureau  In  charge  of  auch  an 

*°wJ^^hmi*d  state  here  that  on  P>ebr\iary  ».  1»40.  the  undersigned 
met  the  attcirney  general  of  CaUfomla  before  an  unofBclal  committee 
or  Thr  CHllfomla  Leplslatxire  at  Sacramento,  and  after  hearing  that 
ofTlcial  blludly  and  without  any  attempt  at  supporting  evidence,  at- 
tack Indiana  and  certain  white  frtenda.  "and  ambulance-chasing 
■ttorneya."  Mr    Warren  atated: 

I  have  alrwMJy  made  up  my  mind  that  I  will  have  to  go  outolde 
and  •elect  a  pemon  to  take  charge  of  thla  Indian  ault  In  i«c^  * 
have  already  choaen  that  man"  (and  turning  to  u»  he  continued) 
-and  regardleM  of  what  you  aay.  1  am  Rolng  to  hire  him  " 

De«plte  repeated  attvmpUi  alnce  that  date  to  get  the  name  of  the 
parly  Mr  Warren  haa  cboncn  to  be  o\ir  attorney,  he  haa  l»een  allent. 
eireptlng  lo  say  he  will  "make  hU  plana  known  Ut«r  • 

It  to  alao  rtiinorwd  from  aourcaa  cJoae  to  oflU-lal  that  thh  newly 
chf-w-n  oOk^tal.  aettng  In  conjunction  with  the  oOclala  of  the  Bure^. 
will  aoon  atari  a  cmmfMlgn  among  Indiana  and  oOiara  in  California. 
In  the  hope  ttoay  «•»  «^  •  oompromlaa.  rather  than  to  make  the 
ftght  in  th«  Ootirt  of  ClaliM  aa  hMi  alwaya  be«n  the  wiih  of  »«•  f^ 
majority  at  th«  Indiana.  Wa  ballara  Indiana  mu«t  ba  a»ert  and 
•h'lw  a  unltad  froot  agalnat  any  oompromlaa.  Wa  have  aYldanfe  and 
facta  which  eannoc  ba  auenaf  utly  rafutad  that  we  do  hara  JuM  and 
lag al  ground*  to  Jtwttfy  amr  plan  to  aattla  our  nghu  in  tit*  courta. 

Wa  aak  our  Indian  frlanda  and  otbara  to  wait  a  faw  daya  whan 
V*  ara  ontaln  tba  rumora  which  wt  apaak  of  h«a  wlU  ba  fuUy  eon- 
Armed  by  the  announaaroant  of  tha  Commtaaiooer  of  Indian  Affaira 
aiMl  tna  attorney  gMtaral  o<  CalUomla.  It  meana.  in  effect,  that 
our  hopea  will  all  ba  placed  In  tha  handa  of  tha  very  ■uraau  om- 
elala  from  whan  wa  hat*  pcaywl  and  plaad  to  ba  raUe»«l  and  freed 
for  many  itMrmtUna.  Thui  our  Indian  paopla  ara  to  b«  kept  und« 
tha  baal  of  tha  Y«ry  gotammantal  bureau  (If  tbla  nunor  proves 
corral )  which  Senator  KoM.  of  Utah,  to  February  lOSS  in  a  lengthy 
adctreaa  before  tha  Unltad  Stataa  8anat«.  daclarad: 

"Tha  Indian  Bureau  U  a  pairtfted.  cryataUiaed  machine.  Indlffar- 
ant  to  entlclam.  hoatUa  to  reform,  ambltloua  for  authority,  demand- 
ing iprraaaart  approprlationa  and  a  rapidly  expanding  personnel." 
OOB  cmAXxama  to  cowoaaaa 
Our  Indian  forefathera  became  citteena  of  the  United  Statea 
under  ipecinc  prorlalona  of  the  Treaty  of  Ouadalupe-Hldalgo  with 
Mexico  In  184«  TTila  article  waa  taken  from  the  Louisiana  Purchaae 
Treaty  with  France  In  1803.    Thia  prortslon  statea: 

"The  Inhabltanta  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  Incorporated  Into 
the  union  of  the  United  Statea  and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rlghta.  advantagea.  and  immunltlea  of  citizens  of  the  United 
Statea." 

It  to  well  to  here  quote  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea.  regarding  the  axxthortty  conferred  upon  Congreaa  to  deal 
with  Indiana  aa  such.    Section  8  of  article  I  states: 

"The  Congreaa  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nauona.  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tnbea" 

CongreM.  In  IMS,  undoubtedly  felt  that  the  Interests  and  welfare 
and  the  future  protection  of  the  rlgbU  of  the  Indians  of  California 
would  beat  be  aerved  by  allowing  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
to  file  the  suit  in  our  behalf  Instead  of  the  practice  followed  before 
that  date  In  aU  Indian  raim  The  California  experiment  has  proven 
the  oppoalta  from  what  Ita  sponaora  expected;  It  haa  not  proven 
equitable  cr  fair  and  has  divided  Indians  and  caused  many  to  be- 
lieve there  to  no  Jiatice  for  an  Indian. 

It  to  time  Congreas  take  the  Initiative  and  view  this  case  not 
through  the  wlahea  aiMl  peraonal  prejudices  of  the  OonunlsRloner 
or  other  xinftounded  rumors  but  give  the  Indiana  of  California  the 
^rn,*  opportunity  for  a  aettlement  of  our  claims  against  the  Federal 
Oovemment  It  hM  without  eKceptlon  granted  all  other  groupa  of 
Indiana.  Oongrwa  would  be  wb<rily  JUBtli\ed  In  following  the  sound 
advice  given  ih  by  Mr.  Webb,  the  former  attorney  general,  who 
aald  It  waa  hto  opinloo  that  we  should  tw  allowed  to  cbooae  our  own 
oounad  and  that  the  State  of  Oallfomla  ahotild  withdraw.  The 
attorney  general  at  tha  preaent  time  aaya  he  to  not  aaklng  to  be 
iwtalned  agalsat  our  will:  be  leavea  it  up  to  Congreas.  A  decision 
can  be  made  by  Oongieaa  which  wlU  dear  the  way  for  a  aettlement 
of  our  case  for  aU  time.    We  aak  It  be  done— win  or  loae. 

We  cannot  believe  that  Oongreaa  would  knowingly  back  up  the 
old  policy  of  tl»e  Indian  Bureau  In  treating  with  all  Indiana  as 

tocompetenta.  solely  because  we  are  liKllana.  

Here  we  want  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  two  bUls  now 
before  Oongre*^— H.  B.  3766  and  8-  1403  We  definitely  cannot 
approve  H   R.  S766.  principally  because  of  two  specific  reaaons: 

(1  >  There  has  been  attached  to  H.  R.  8765  a  clause  depriving  us 
of  the  right  to  demand  interest,  a  right  recenUy  apprcved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  aSccUng  the  Klamath  and  other  Indians,  and 
which  has  never  tiean  Imposed  on  other  Indians. 

(2)  H  R.  3766  would  continue  the  attorney  general  of  California 
as  our  only  attorney,  thui  arbltrartly  refualng  ua  our  inherent 
conatltutlon/il  right  to  select  our  own  counsel.  This  clause  also 
has  never  been  attached  to  any  other  Indian  Jurisdictional  bUl  m 
the  lilatoiy  of  the  Matloo. 


Both  H  R  3785  and  8  1402  Include  the  same  eeneral  provision 
for  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  nontreaty  Indians,  and  which 
naturally  all  Indians  and  ofBclals  alike  now  endorse.  We.  there- 
fore believe  that  Indiana  should  nc-w  express  themselvea  on  the 
fundamentals  or  basic  features  of  legislation  they  would  urge  Con- 
gress to  approve  as  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1928.  Thousands 
of  Indiana  have  already  done  this  In  the  form  of  a  petition  to 
Congreas  to  the  foUowing  langtiage,  and  which  we  most  heartily 
approve : 
"To  the  President  and  the  Congren  of  the  Untted  States: 

•We  the  xmdcrslgned  Indians  of  CaUfomla.  do  hereby  respoctfu  ly 
and  moot  earnestly  petition  vou  that  \md*r  the  act  approved  May  18 
1938  (45  Stat  802 1 .  be  amended  to  provide  a  Just  settlement  of  all 
claims  the  Indians  of  California  have  against  the  United  States, 
including  the  inherent  constitutional  right  to  choose  and  be  repre- 
sented by  attorneys  who  would  consequently  be  responsible  to  thc'.r 
cllenta— the  Indiana  of  California— the  plaintiffs;  that  the  number 
of  such  altomcys  t)e  limited  as  Congreaa  may  nee  fit  and  be  chogen 
by  duly  authorl/.fd  Indian  delegates  In  a  State  convention  under 
regular  parliamentary  procedure;  and  that  attomt-ys  and  otner 
peraons  whom  the  court  (inda  to  have  rendered  o  nicntortous  service 
to  the  Indiana  of  California,  reUtlng  to  aald  act  and  amendments 
thereto,  shall  be  compensated  therefor  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
prooadure  autttorlaad  by  Congreaa  In  IndUn  casea." 
oca   CHAIXSMOI  TO  CAUyOBXlA 

California,  our  own  native  land;  California,  the  home  of  otir 
worthy  forefatliera  It  U  undoubtedly  the  richest  In  mature  a 
endowments  of  any  State  in  the  Union  We  chaUenga  any  omcul 
or  other  person  within  or  without  the  SUte  to  •how  us  one  bit  oc 
honest  and  dependable  evidence,  either  In  law  ancient  or  modem. 
under  old  Spain  or  Mexico,  or  by  any  precedent  of  the  National 
Oovemment.  that  Ju«tine«  in  any  manner  the  taking  of  our  ances- 
tral landa  and  rlghta  by  U»«  State  and  Oovernment.  as  all  now  admit 
they  hsv*-  ao  ruthlesaly  done      U  there  no  Ju.tiee  for  an   Indian? 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  by  reaolutlon  to  ftrst  to 
be  blan»d  for  the  faUure  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  ratify  the 
18  treaties.  That  resolution  called  upon  the  Senate  to  turn  the 
traatlea  down  bacaitae  "the  lands  being  reserved  to  the  Indiana  under 
tboee  treatlea  are  worth  not  leaa  than  $100,000,000." 

Waa  It  poaslble  that  8JO0,0OO  acrea  of  the  more  than  75.000.000 
acres  which  our  forefathers  owned,  occupied,  controlled,  enjoyed, 
and  claimed  waa  worth  In  1853  more  than  1100.000.000?  Today  thoae 
treaty  \r^'**  are  worth  many  times  that  huge  sum.  »ven  the  value 
of  tlie  oil  taken  from  Juat  one  of  thoae  reaerved  areas  (from  Bakers- 
field  south  to  the  town  of  Lebec )  would  amount  to  more  than  their 
valuation  on  the  whole  18  treaties.  Our  rights  have  never  been 
extlngtUshed  to  the  landa  we  occupied  and  owned  We  expreaa  the 
feeling  that  we  honestly  believe  every  Indian  to  the  State  haa.  and 
that  to  that  we  consider  that  we  liave  t>een  ruthlessly  robbed.  We 
ask  no  charity  or  advantage,  but  simply  the  right  to  choose  our  own 
attorney  and  place  our  evidence  In  hto  hands  for  presentation  to  the 
proper  courta.  We  shall  only  then  be  satisfied  with  the  Judgment 
rendered.    And  we  pause  here  to  ask.  Does  California  believe  might 

^  right?  ^    .  _.     . 

We  are  fortified  with  numermta — yes;  almost  numberless — deci- 
sions of  high  authorities  from  the  earliest  days  of  recorded  hl-story 
under  old  Spato  on  down  through  Mexican  rule  showing  Indiana 
had  legal  and  equitable  rlghta  to  the  landa  they  occupied  similar 
to  those  exercised  by  our  forefathers.  For  instance,  here  to  a  recent 
claim  In  an  action  In  the  California  courta  made  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  attorneys  In  behalf  of  a  certato  Indian  tribe,  a  group  of 
Indians  who  have  lived  on  their  lands  from  time  Immemorial,  net 
under  any  grant,  treaty,  or  Executive  order— Just  Indian  occupation. 
Here  to  their  claim: 

"That  for  at  least  50  years  before  185©  and  from  time  Immemorial 
the  lands  (dcscrlljed)  were  Indian  lands  occupied,  used,  enjoyed,  and 

claimed  by  Indiana  of  the  Indian  Tribe  and  by  Indians  of 

other  tribes;  and  at  no  tune  from  time  Immemorial  to  tlie  preaent 
time  has  any  of  the  rights  and  claims  of  said  Indians  to  and  to  said 
lands  and  premises  been  extlnguihhed  " 

If  these  claims  are  fourKl  by  the  United  States  district  court  to  be 
favorable  to  the  Indians,  it  may  be  the  start  of  a  new  chapter  in 
Indian  htotory  of  California. 

Our  people  are  law  abiding  and  peaceful:  we  have  always  been 
loyal  to  tiie  principles  of  the  American  Oovemment.  though  we 
have  been  systematically  denied  the  full  protection  of  its  laws. 
In  fact — we  aa  a  race,  and  aolely  because  we  are  Indiana — are 
conaldered  by  those  who  would  perpetuate  their  arbitrary  control 
over  our  lives  and  property  as  incompetents  and  wards  We  claim 
the  Consutution  of  the  United  SUles  falls  to  give  Congress  or  any 
other  goveruuig  body  legal  authority  to  so  consider  our  race. 
However,  because  of  lack  of  finances  we  are  deprived  of  the  right 
to  control  the  expenditure  of  our  own  tribal  funds  or  the  Indi- 
vidual share  t>elonglng  to  each  member  of  a  tribe  who  might  have 
such  fttoda — we  are  blocked  from  protecting  our  rlghta.  Appar- 
ently, there  are  no  subatautlal  friends  who  will  come  to  our  re&cue. 
The  great  and  powerful  State  of  CalUomla  could  well  afford  to 
stop  and  take  stock  of  the  questions  raised  here  and  the  very 
ctiallenge  they  bring  to  those  who  believe  to  tolerance  and  equnl 
Justice  under  law.  We  luxiw  our  rights,  but  because  of  the  cen- 
tury-old  system  under  which  we  have  been  ground  down  to  the 
level  of  serfs  or  to  effect  practical  slavery,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  organise  and  defend  ourselvea  from  complete  annihilation,  or  a 
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Construction  of  ctirbs  reached  a  total  of  14,403  miles.    An 
additional  4.100  miles  of  gutters  were  built,  and  more  than 
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place  in  the  social  and  ecor.cmlc  life  of  the  State  from  -rh'.ch 
apparently  there  Is  no  escape.  Our  present  condition,  let  ito  repeat 
in  all  sincerity,  to  caused,  not  by  the  usual  economic  pressure  or 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  a  modern  world  of  acute  competition. 
Our  plight — and  It  Is  to  tie  seen  wherever  you  find  an  Indian — is 
laid  at  \he  feet  of  the  verv  officials  and  people  today  as  In  the 
past,  who  preach  tolerance  and  Justice,  and  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tian viriues.  and  the  protection  of  the  weak;  those  who  call  the 
loudest  for  this  powerful  Nation  to  go  Into  foreign  lands  In  order 
that  Justice  might  t>e  done  to  an  abused  group  We  ask.  do  they 
know  the  real  meaning  of  those  terms? 

Otir  fight  mav  be  useless;  It  may  be  too  late,  as  some  have  al- 
ready aald.  for  the  Indian  race  to  be  worthy  of  the  honors  once 
conferred  upon  our  people:  •'The  American  Indian  Is  honest;  his 
word  is  hto  law;  he  Is  the  truest  of  friends;  he  has  the  virtue  of 
the  noblest  of  men:  hto  natural  ability  to  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  race."  We  believe,  and  ever  will,  that  hardships  and  abuses 
forced  upon  us.  and  the  manner  In  which  we  have  been  robbed  of 
our  rlghU  and  poascaslcns.  and  tiU5Ugh  we  admit  we  have  our 
backs  to  the  proverbial  wall,  and  on  every  aide  there  to  evidence 
of  complete  subjection  and  the  passing  of  tiie  American  Indian  as 
auch  we  have  a  very  strong  fslth— a  faith  bom  into  every  fiber 
of  our  bodies  and  souls— that  character  and  virtue  and  fortitude 
and  patience  and  honesty  are  all  so  closely  allied  with  the  plana 
of  the  Oreat  Spirit,  and  which  controla  tlie  deatlny  of  the  white 
race  aa  well  as  the  Indian— we  believe  that  such  Inherently  noble 
qualities  In  men  never  die. 

OtT*    APPCAL    rot    SXMFLS   JVWTICZ 

We  feel  that  the  meaaaga  we  have  given  liere,  otir  appeal  for  the 
same  share  of  Justice  the  average  person  wanU  for  himself,  will 
be  accepted  In  the  spirit  in  which  It  U  written  We  would  like 
to  have  the  legislature  and  the  Ooremor  and  other  responsible 
ofnciaU  consider  our  caee  Umply  on  Its  merits.  Win  or  lose,  we 
deaire  to  have  our  case  settled  on  the  evidence  we  have;  we  <Jc- 
ilre  that  the  State  of  California  withdraw  from  our  caae:  to  take 
Whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  give  us  the  right  to  go  before 
Congrtu  with  a  free  and  unhampered  opportunity  to  be  considered 
on  the  same  ba*i8  as  they  have  always  heretofore  leglslaU'd  for 
all  other  Indian  groups — we  wan*  the  right  to  place  our  case  ana 
Whatever  It  brings  ua.  In  the  handa  of  our  own  counsel. 

With  due  respect. 

Sincerely, 

Adam  CAflTn.LO, 
President,  Mission  Indian  Federation,  San  Jacinto.  Calif. 

Ethan  Andsjison. 
Delegate.  Indiana  of  California.  Inc.,  Lakcport.  Calif. 
Addinda —Since  Issuing  the  above  statement,  we  have  seen  the 
telegram  of  the  attorney  general  of  California,  confirming  our 
prediction  that  he  had  already  selected  a  staff  member  of  the 
Ind'an  Bureau  as  hto  special  asstotant.  in  charge  of  our  suit  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  That  man  to  Mr.  Pred  A.  Baker,  at  the  present 
time  special  land  agent  In  the  Land  Department  of  the  Bureau. 
It  1«  .stated  that  Mr  Baker  has  been  an  employee  of  the  Bureau 
about  30  years  Many  California  Indians  will  recall  that  Mr  Baker 
was  one  'of  the  cnroUtog  agenU  for  California  about  1930  Mr. 
Baker  has  also  been  an  Indian  superintendent  in  Oregon  and  Mon- 
tana Upon  being  advised  by  him  today  of  hto  new  promotion,  he 
staled  that  In  1928.  he  assisted  Attorney  General  Webb  In  the 
orenaraUon  of  his  first  brief,  upon  that  official's  request. 
■^     *^  (Signed)      Adam    Castillo. 

Ethan  Andebson. 

Washington.  D.  C,  April  1.  1940. 

P  S  —Mr  Bak"r  stated  to  us  today,  when  we  Informed  him  that 
we  did  not  believe  the  Indians  would  approve  of  his  appointment 
••WeU    If  the  Indians  do  not  want  me.  I  will  go  on  to  Europe  and 
live  in  peace  the  rest  of  my  life  as  I  had  already  planned  to  do." 
»*,»  »—  t'  Ethan  Anderson. 


Accomplishments  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1940 

Mr  CANNON  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  4' 2  years  of 

the  operaUon  of  the  Work  Projects  AdministraUon,  up  to 


January  1.  1940.  witnessed  the  addition  of  vast  Increments 
to  the  public  assets  of  every  State  in  the  Union  and  prac- 
tically every  city  and  town  of  the  Nation.  An  inventory 
recently  released  covers  the  work  done  on  some  250.000  sepa- 
rate projects  during  this  period.  This  inventory  shows  in  a 
graphic  manner  the  hugo  increase  in  national  wealth  re- 
sulting from  tlie  policy  0/  meeting  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem by  a  worlc  program  rather  than  by  a  dole  in  the  form  of 
direct  relief. 

Expended  in  the  form  of  a  dole  the  funds  used  in  this 
program  would  have  left  behind  no  visible  results,  no  tang- 
ible evidence,  save  the  improved  economic  conditlotis  which 
It  primarily  sought  to  achieve.    But  when  applied  to  the 
construction  of  public  works  and  facilities,  it  has  provided 
the  same  measure  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  and  in  addi- 
tion has  brought  to  every  community  in  the  land  perma- 
nent contributions  to  the  assets  of  States  and  municipalities 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  supplied  and  the  value 
of  which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
One-seventh  of  all  the  highways,  roads,  and  streets  In  the 
United  States,  or  more  than  457.000  miles,  have  been  built, 
reconstructed,  or  improved  by  W,  P.  A.  workers  in  4Va  year* 
of  operations. 

In  addition  to  roads  and  streets,  the  largest  single  classifl- 
cation  of  W.  P.  A.  projects,  the  first  report  covered  the  con- 
struction of  airports,  airways,  and  other  transportation  facili- 
ties. For  every  10  miles  you  drive,  an  average  of  IV2  miles 
have  been  built  or  improved  by  W.  P.  A-  workers. 

Adopting  a  familiar  form  of  comparison,  the  total  mileage 
of  highways,  roads,  and  streets  built  or  improved  by  W.  P.  A. 
in  4*2  years  would  be  approximately  equal  in  length  to  147 
transcontinental  highways  from  New  York  to  L^s  Angeles  or 
Seattle. 

The  accomplishments  on  airports  and  airways  represent  the 
bulk  of  public- property  Improvements  in  this  field  of  trans- 
portation during  recent  years.  New  airports  built  by  W.  P.  A. 
during  this  period  number  197;  337  were  reconstructed  or 
improved  and  addlUons  were  built  to  35.  There  were  also 
176  landing  fields  built  by  W.  P.  A.,  with  298  improved  and 
additions  to  45  others.  Construction  of  new  runways  totaled 
1.756.000  feet,  or  more  than  332  miles,  in  length.  More  than 
l!oOO,000  lineal  feet  of  new  runways  were  paved. 

Airport  buildings  constructed  by  W.  P.  A.  total  S87.  There 
were  430  such  buildings  reconstructed  or  improved  and  addi- 
tions were  built  to  45.  Outstanding  among  other  Improve- 
ments to  airports  and  airways  were  the  construction  of  9.588 
airway  markers  and  the  installation  of  7.873  light  standards 
to  iUiiminate  boundaries.  Sixty-four  landing  areas  were 
floodlighted  and  65  airway  beacons  were  built.  Extensive 
improvements  to  existing  facilities  also  were  made  in  pro- 
moting aviation  safety. 

Major  improvements  to  the  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem, as  shown  by  the  W.  P.  A.  report,  also  include: 

Approximately  56,000  new  bridges  and  viaducts,  ranging 
from  large  steel  structures  to  small  spans  of  wood  or  masonry. 
The  aggregate  length  of  this  new  construction  was  1.766,701 
feet  or  nearly  335  mUes.  An  additional  37.020  bridges  and 
viaducts,  totaling  more  than  1,500.000  lineal  feet,  were  rebuilt 
cr  improved. 

Nearly  3.400  miles  of  culverts  were  Included  in  the  ust  or 
new  construction,  and  more  than  400  miles  of  existing 
culverts  were  improved. 

Roadside  drainage  work  by  W.  P.  A.  showed  a  total  of 
nearly  43,000  miles  of  new  pipe  or  ditch,  with  reconstruction 
or  improvement  of  more  than  68,000  miles. 

New  sidewalks  and  paths  aggregated  15,341  miles,  of  which 
12.679  mUes  were  paved.     An  additional  5,470  miles  werOj 
rebuilt  or  improved. 
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The  period  covered  is  from  July  1935.  when  the  program  be- 
gan, through  December  1939.    In  the  4»^  years  virtually  every 


The  statistical  summary  is  as  follows: 

Accomplishment  on  projects  cumulative  through  Kec.  31.  1939 


M. 
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Construction  of  curbs  reached  a  total  of  14.403  miles.  An 
additional  4,100  miles  of  gutters  were  built,  and  more  than 
1.700  miles  of  guardrails  and  guard  walls  were  erected. 

Trafflc  safety  also  waa  enhanced  by  the  painting  of  control 
lines  toUling  4,576  mlks  in  length  and  the  erection  of 
638.843  traffic  signs.  In  improving  rocul  and  street  lighting. 
21.696  light  standards  were  Installed,  equipping  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  of  thoroughfares,  and  an  additional  55.312 
light  standards  were  rebuilt  or  improved  along  1,378  miles. 

Porty-mne  thousand  miles  of  roadside  landscaping  im- 
provements also  were  shown  by  the  report. 

Elustrative  of  the  variety  of  items  included  in  this  report 
were  a  total  of  629  new  tunnels  built  for  vehicular  or 
pedestrian  traffic,  or  both. 

Even  waterway-transportation  facilities  were  affected  by 
the  W.  P.  A.  progrxun  during  this  period.  Construction  of 
240  docks,  wharves,  and  piers  was  reported,  with  the 
reconstruction  or  improvement  of  234  such  structures. 

The  statistical  summary  Is  as  follows: 

FrojteU  through  Dee.  32.  1939 

BIOBWATS.    aOAlM, 


AMD    BKXJkTKD    TACILXnES 
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llUt>vra>-^,  roatls.  »n<l  $U«*ls.  total 
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27.979 
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13.305 
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1.500 
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Profeets  through  Dee.  31,  1939 — Oontlntied 

AnPOKTS    AND    AnWATS CODtiDUed 


Item 


Ooardralb  and  roardwaUs 

Road  and  street  llchUns 

TralBe  <irTa  erected 

Trafflc  emntrol  line  paintad 
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y 
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K 
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64 
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SCHOOL  COHSTiUCnON  TtATCrua  W.  p.  A.  FUHLlC-BrTLOrNO  PROGRAM 

Twenty-three  thousand  new  public  buildings,  including 
more  than  enough  school  buildings  to  supply  one  to  each  of 
the  3.070  counties  in  the  United  States,  are  among  public 
improvements  the  Nation  has  received  in  exchange  for  its 
work-relief  program  during  the  last  4>i  years. 

Other  improvements  include  approximately  5.000  new  play- 
grounds and  athletic  fields  and  almost  1.500  new  water, 
sewage  treatment,  and  other  publicly  owned  utility  plants. 

As  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  W.  P.  A.  accom- 
plishments, the  present  report  covers  public  buildings,  public 
utilities,  sanitation  and  recreation  facilities,  on  which  more 

than  one-fourth  of  all  W,  P.  A.  workers  have  been  employed. 
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The  period  covered  is  from  July  1935.  when  the  program  be- 
gan, through  December  1939.  In  the  4^8  years  virtually  every 
community  in  the  United  States  has  benefited  through  one  or 
more  improvements  of  these  types. 

In  the  publ'c-building  category  alone,  he  added.  W.  P.  A. 
has  constiucttd  more  than  23.000  new  buildings  and  made 
improvements  and  additions  to  65.000.  Schools,  hospitals, 
town  halls,  and  auditorium.s  are  among  the  types  included. 
In  addition  to  the  nearly  5.000  new  playgrounds  and  athletic 
fields,  he  said,  improvements  and  enlargements  had  been 
made  to  10.000.  and  7,700  new  tennis  courts  and  more  than 
600  new  swimming  pools  had  been  built.  In  the  field  of 
sanitation  and  public  health,  he  continued,  W.  P.  A.  con- 
structed over  15.000  miles  of  sewers,  built  1.750,000  sanitary 
privies  for  homes  without  plumbing  facilities,  and  drained 
nearly  3,000,000  acres  of  mosquito-breeding  swamps. 

The  unemployed  who  have  been  put  to  work  by  W.  P.  A. 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  our  national  wealth. 
There  is  not  a  county  or  city  throughout  the  Nation  which 
has  not  been  enriched  in  some  tangible  way— a  new  or  im- 
proved school,  a  water  plant,  new  sewerage  lines,  a  park,  or 
swimming  pool— through  the  labor  of  W.  P.  A.  workers. 

These  are  improvements  which  would  not  have  been  made 
had  there  not  been  a  program  such  as  this  to  make  workers 
available,  bearing  nearly  all  the  labor  costs  and  defraying  a 
portion  of  other  charges. 

By  giving  the  unemployed  jobs  on  useful  public  projects 
we  have  also  kept  them  off  local  relief  rolls  and  preserved— 
in  many  cases,  improving— their  skills  in  preparation  for  the 
time  when  they  could  again  find  private  employment. 

Public-building  projects  constitute  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fields  of  activity  for  W.  P.  A.  workers.  Of  particular 
significance  are  the  3.985  new  schools  which  range  from  small 
two-room  stioictures  in  rural  sections  to  large  city  high 
schools  and  college  buildings.  W.  P.  A.  also  reconstructed 
or  improved  27,664  school  buildings  and  built  1.480  additions. 
New  libraries  numbering  110  were  buUt  and  752  were  im- 
proved. 

Of  6  435  new  recreational  buildings,  848  are  gymnasiums 
and  318  are  auditoriums,  he  said.  The  remainder  are  miscel- 
laneous structures,  such  as  field  houses,  pavilions,  picnic 
shelters  and  so  forth.  New  ofBce  and  administrative  build- 
ings which  include  town  haUs.  police  stations,  courthouses, 
and  so  forth,  total  1,063.  whUe  improvements  and  additions 
to  3.710  are  reported. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-six  new  hospitals  were  built,  many 
In  areas  where  no  adequate  facilities  previously  cxisted. 
W.  P.  A.  workers  also  reconstructed  or  improved  1.436  hos- 
pitals and  built  additions  of  66  others. 

Outdoor  recreation  areas  built  or  improved  by  W.  P.  A. 
Include  1.302  new  parks  aggregating  slightly  more  than  59.000 
acres  improvements  to  475.463  acres  and  park  additions 
totaling  2  471  acres.  New  playgrounds  total  2,271.  two-thirds 
of  which  are  on  school  property.  More  than  10,000  new 
tennis  handball,  and  horseshoe  courts  were  built,  and  295 
miles  of  ski  trails  cleared  and  graded-  New  swimming  pools 
total  629  and  w   ^ng  pools  636.    More  than  12,000  acres 

devoted  to  fair^jround  and  rodeo  use  were  prepared  or 
Improved. 

The  1,470  new  publicly  owned  uUlity  plants  constructed  by 
W  P  A  include  electric  plants,  incinerators,  water  works, 
and  sewage-treatment  plants.  A  total  of  9.646  miles  of  new 
water  lines  were  laid  and  239,000  consumer  connections  made. 
New  sewer  lines  total  15,191  miles  and  352,000  service  con- 
nections were  made. 

A  valuable  aid  to  public  health  has  been  achieved  through 
th"  drainage  of  2.981.000  acres  of  swamp,  the  construction  of 
15!654  miles  of  drainage  ditches,  and  the  application  of  over 
2,000,000  gallons  of  spray  in  mosquito-control  work. 


The  statistical  summary  is  as  follows: 

Accomplishment  on  projects  cumtLlative  through  Kec.  51,  1939 
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Accomplishment  on  profeets  ntmulative  through  Dee.  31.   1939— 

Continued 

TTTMM   WOT  WLBIWmXM  CLASBITTZD 


I 


last  December.  Health  and  education  were  advanced  no- 
tably by  these  programs,  also,  through  the  addition  and  im- 
provement of  education,  recreation,  transportation,  and  sani- 
tation facilities. 
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Activity 


Education— Cont  inuM. 
Lectures  and  Ilituius. 


Unit  of  measurement 


Total  attendance 
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AccomplUhmmt   on  proftxti  eumttltttive  thrtrnfU.  Dec.  31,  1939— 

Continued 
rmtm  kot  wtjurmtx»*  CLAasirotD 
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ACcoMnjsHinnrr  with  h«ai.th  awd  idocatioh  s««vicd 
In  addlticn.  several  millions  of  persons  are  reached  each 
w^ek  by  W.  P.  A.  health,  education,  recreation,  art,  music, 
library,  and  related  programs. 

In  the  health  program.  It  was  found  in  a  tjrplcal  2-weck 
period  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  examinations  and 
treatments  were  given  in  W.  P.  A.  operated  or  sUfled  medical 
and  dental  clinics,  and  In  schools  and  homes  to  children  and 
adults  who  were  unable  to  pay  lor  such  services.  Nearly 
82.500  tests  for  specific  diseases,  and  more  than  17,000  Im- 
munization treatments  were  reported. 

Closely  related  In  the  effect  on  the  Nation's  physical  wel- 
fare were  more  than  1.000.000  lunches  served  by  W.  P.  A. 
workers  on  a  single  day  to  needy  and  undernourished  chil- 
dren in  more  than  11.000  schools,  the  bcusekeeplng  assist- 
ance given  57.000  needy  families  In  a  single  month,  and 
manufacture  of  218.000.000  garments  for  the  destitute  dur- 
ing four  and  a  half  years. 

Eklucatlonal  services  provided  by  W.  P.  A.  are  reaching 
adults  In  classes  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  more  than 
1.000.000.  the  Nation-wide  report  shows,  and  more  than  300,- 
OOO  are  enrolled  In  literacy  and  naturalization  classes  alone. 

On  the  basis  of  a  special  survey  last  year,  when  the  rolls 
were  larger,  the  publlc-recreatlon  activities,  supervised  by 
trained  W.  P.  A.  workers,  were  found.  In  a  tjrpical  week,  to  be 
equivalent  to  participation  for  1  hour  each  by  15.000,000 
persons.  Nearly  half  cf  this  was  physical  recreation,  both 
Indoors  and  out.  and  the  rest  was  divided  principally  bfe- 
tween  social  and  cultural  recreation.  The  benefits  of  such 
supervised  leisure-time  activity  are  readUy  apparent,  partic- 
ularly In  communities  with  much  unemployment,  short 
working  hours,  and  low  Income. 

While  the  W.  P.  A.  construction  prcgram  has  been  build- 
ing up  the  physical  plant  of  the  Nation,  the  professional 
and  service  projects  have  been  contributing  to  Its  health  and 
culture.  Most  of  the  millinns  of  persons,  who  this  report 
indicates  are  deriving  benefits  from  the  "white  collar"  proj- 
ects, are  In  the  lowest-income  brackets  and  could  not  afford 
the  important  services  and  assistance  cur  project  workers 
have  been  able  to  provide.  There  are  communities  today  In 
which  the  only  public-health  facilities  are  those  provided  by 
W.  P.  A.,  or  where  the  only  library  is  staffed  by  them,  or 
the  only  cpportunity  for  adults  to  study  Is  afforded  by 
W.  P.  A.  teachers. 

Typical  i>ertads  were  chosen  for  the  inventory  of  profes- 
sional and  service  accomplishments  because  of  tlie  impos- 
sibility of  measuring  cumulative  results  with  the  yardsticks 
appUed  to  construction  work  in  the  two  previous  reports  of 
this  series. 

These  showed  that,  alons  with  other  work.  W.  P.  A.  con- 
structed or  Improved  more  than  450.000  miles  oC  highways, 
roads,  and  streets,  and  built  more  than  23.000  public  build- 
ings from  the  beginning  of  W.  P.  A.,  Jtily  1.  1935,  through 


last  December.  Health  and  education  were  advanced  no- 
tably by  these  programs,  also,  through  the  addition  and  im- 
provement of  education,  recreation,  transportation,  and  sani- 
tation facilities. 

Additional  construction  covered  in  the  final  report  issued 
today  Includes  4.650  miles  of  firebreaks  and  3,000  miles  of 
fire  and  forest  trails.  W.  P.  A.  workers  also  rebuilt  or  im- 
proved an  additional  2.000  miles  of  firebreaks  and  trails. 

Accomplishments  in  the  fields  of  flood  and  erosion  control 
Included  6.000  miles  of  stream-bed  improvements,  more  than 
3,000  miles  of  river  bank  and  shore  improvements  and  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  2.700  miles  of  such  works  as 
levees  and  retaining  walls.  More  than  3.700  miles  of  irriga- 
tion ditches  and  canals  were  built  and  3.700  repaired  or 
improved. 

On  the  professional  and  service  side  of  the  W.  P.  A.  pro- 
gram, the  report  shows  adult  education  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing activity.  In  addition  to  309,000  enrollees  studying  for 
citizenship  or  learning  to  read  or  write,  vocational  training 
classes  claimed  195.000  students  and  correspondence  work 
48.000  in  a  2-week  period  studied.  Fonims  and  lectures  con- 
ducted by  W.  P.  A.  project  employees  had  an  aggregata 
attendance  of  162.000. 

W.  P.  A.  also  operated  1,550  nursery  schools,  providing 
scientific  care  and  preschool  training  during  the  2  weeks 
for  43.700  children  of  unemployed  and  destitute  families, 
the  report  shows.  Special  Instruction  wsts  given  4,200  insti- 
tutionalized and  handicapped  children. 

W.  P.  A.  conducted  art  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  45.500 
and  music  classes  with  179.000,  the  inventory  disclosed.  Mora 
than  2.500  performances  by  units  of  the  W.  P.  A.  music 
program  drew  an  aggregate  attendance  of  more  than  1,000.- 
000  during  the  period. 

Medical  clinics  operated  by  W.  P.  A.  or  staffed  with 
W.  P.  A.  assistants  provided  119.000  examinations  and  treat- 
ments and  dental  cUnlcs:  35.000  during  the  first  2  weeks  In 
January,  the  report  shows.  Home  visits  by  W.  P.  A.  nurses 
and  doctors  provided  17,000  examinations  and  treatments. 
In  the  schools.  35.000  examinations  and  treatments  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  given. 

Public  and  school  libraries  operated  wholly  or  partly  by 
W.  P.  A.  workers  during  December  totaled  nearly  10.000.  of 
which  115  were  "txxjkmobiles."  or  light  trucks  stocked  with 
books  for  the  people  ol  remote  sections.  During  the  4  Mi 
years.  W.  P.  A.  workers  repaired  68.000.000  volumes  of  school 
and  general  library  books.  During  that  period  nearly  4.000,- 
000  pages  of  Braille  were  transcribed  for  the  blind. 

Sewing  ijrojects.  up  to  January  1.  had  completed  48.000.- 
000  men's  garments.  59,000.000  women's  garments,  and  110.- 
000.000  garments  for  children  and  infants.  Other  items,  such 
as  towels,  sheets,  and  siu^ical  dressings,  aggregated  66,500.- 
000.  The  articles  produced  by  sewing  projects,  which  com- 
prise the  largest  single  aspect  of  the  W.  P.  A.  nonconstruc- 
tlon  program,  were  distributed  by  public  relief  agencies  to 
needy  persons. 

The  accomplishments  cited  do  not  Include  the  work  done 
with  transferred  W.  P.  A.  funds  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
which  have  operated  projects  manned  by  needy  unemployed 
on  the  same  basis  as  W.  P.  A. 

The  tabular  summary  is  as  follows: 

Projects  of  the  Division  of  Professional  and  Service  Projects 
MtT  n«»r«iJcnoi«  kducatiom  ajcd  mitsic  instsdction  oukzko  a  a-wxxx 

PflKIOO    LX    JANUAXT    I»4  0 


Aftivlty 


Education: 

Adult  I'ducmtion': 

LiUTttcy  tnd  n»mr«Iiiatiao... 

Vocalioiwl  train-.a.:  

rorr«Bponri<'Oce  work 

Oliier  aiiuil  eduoiUoo 


Fnit  of  mpasumnent    Number 


Nuxnb«  oC  ^nroD«>9. 

NtiTT'.N'r  of  tnroni^rs 
Number  "f  enrollees 
Number  u(  eiu'uUees. 


19^.  vrt 

47.8ia 
HX3M 
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Activity 


Edaration   -Cent  iniiM. 

Lcciuris  anil  tunuiis 

Nursery  schools   

B|<orial  ir.^tnictinn  for  insUtuUonalucd  and 
han.lic-.ii'ivU  children. 

Art  instructum — 

Music; 

Instruction 


Unit  of  meMurt>jnent 


Performances. 


Total  atti-ndsnc^    . . 

rNunib*^  of  s<-hiMil»  _ 

ilN'umhiT  i)f  I'lirnllcfs 

Number  of  ourolliva 

Number  of  cnroUoos 

NuEiber  of  enroIl«vs 
fN'uinf*-r  of  ["cr.'orm- 
<    an«^ 
[Total  atti-ndance 


Number 


161.710 

1.554 

4.1.731 

4.  108 

45,527 

178.  8.V1 
2.578 

1.101.293 


LIBRARY    AND    BOOK    REPAIS   ACTrVlTT 


Item 


Libraries  operated  or  aiwistod  (December  1939). 
total. 

General  public  library  anIU 

Public  school  librnry  uaits 

Oiht-r  library  units 

Bookmobiles 


Unit  of  measurement 


Bock  renovation  (cumulative  through  Dec.  31. 
XSfoO),  total. 

fleneral  public- library  volumes 

Publlc«-sch»iol-lil  rary  voluawa 

Other  library  volumes  

Braille  (cumulative  through  Dec.  31.  1939) 


Number  of  libraries. 


Nnmber  of  libraries. . . 
Number  of  librarii-s. .. 
Number  of  lilirari<>s. .. 
Number  of  bookmo- 
biles. 

Number  of  volumes. . . 


Number  of  volumes 
Number  of  voliinics 
Nuxnber  of  volumes 

Number      of      pages 

transcribed. 
Number       of       niai>s 

transcTlbod. 


Number 
of  units 


0.918 


3.441 

6.  01  ft 

1.037 

115 


6«,  3SU.  000 


x^.  4<i2.  niw 

7.  Ml.ikM 

3,909.000 

13,700 


Projects  of  the  Dit'ision  of  Professional  and  ServUx  Projects — Oon. 

PUBLIC   HIALTH    AND   HOSPITAL  ACnVTTIIS 


Activitr 


Clinic  and  other  health  siTvlce 
durinn    a    2-week    period    In 
January  IMo 
Dental  clinics 


UnltoT 
measurement 


Medical  clinics 


Home  visits. 


gcbool  services. 


Other  services 


Instltutlrms,  other  than  cltnlcs, 
operateil. 

lUfspitals  assisted 

Other  institutions  agisted 

Uousekeeplng  aiil  st^rvices: 

During  month  of  December 

1939. 
Cumulative    through    Dec. 


Number  of  «- 
amin.ttions  and 
rrt-atinent*. 

NuniN'r  of  ex- 
aminations and 
tn^atmenls. 

Ntinilx-r  of  testa... 

Number  of  Im- 
munizations. 

.SumN^r  of  ex- 
aminations and 
treatments. 

Numb<>r  of  tests  .. 

NuiiiN'r  of  Im- 
niuniiatioDS. 

.NuniN^r  of  cuun- 
Inations  and 
treatments. 

Number  of  testa.  . 

Sumberof  iinmu- 
niiaiions. 

Number  of  eTam- 
inalions  and 
treatments. 

\unilier of  tests.. 

Nunil)erof  imma- 
nizatious. 

Number .. 


Total 


Numl^er 

Numb« 


Number  ot  faml- 
lie.s  a.ssisted. 

NuiiiImt  of  visits 
uiado. 


35,107 
119.341 


20.  9M 
10.  OH 

16.9»4 


1.2W 
1,676 

36,567 


S3.0fil 
3.  129 

34,749 


27.177 
1.714 

33 

M9 
1,175 

57.116 

17, 169. 000 


Persons  re- 
wiviiiK  service 


rhil- 
dn-n 


r,301 
21.725 


4.VA 
7,434 

11.  130 


l.fUR 
36.567 


33,fV>l 
3.129 

25.584 


10.  WW 
1.590 


Adults 

7,800 
97,016 


16,610 
3,260 

5,  S64 


2*)1 
1.050 


9.165 

16.320 
124 


Unit  ot 
measurement 

Total 

Persons  re- 
ceiving scrvioe 

AcUvit7 

Chil- 
dren 

Adults 

School  lunches  served: 

rVurr  ber  of  ..'hools 
^NiinitxT  of  lunch- 
1      es 

Nuiiil>er  of  lunch- 
es. 

11.190 
1,129.420 

3>C.  197.000 

On  Jan.  17,  1940 

Cuniulaiivc  through  Dec.  Si, 

1U39. 

6EWINC.    MATTMSS    MAKING.    AND    POOD   PRESERVING CUMULATIVE    rROM 

BEGINNING  OP  PHOGRAM 


Article 

Unit  of  measurement 

Number 

Units  completed 

21S.  204.  030 

Men's  gtirnient-s     

Women's  Kurmcnts 

Boys'  pariui'nls _... 

Girls'  (tMTTiirnl.s   

I'mts  completed 

I'nits  pomplited 

I' nits  coinnlelod     . ..... 

47,  sio.  an 

69.  177.003 
41.  1(V1,000 

T'liitN  r*»mr>Iri*»4l      

47.  HO>i.  OOiJ 

V  a\tx  coinpleted 

I'r.it..^  completed 

((Jiiarls  cann;"d 

Poiin<lH  drie^l             _.       ..    . 

2Z  '/ii.  an 

Articles  other  than  narmcnts 

Food  canned  and  dried 

6ft,  52\  000 

43.333.000 

1,680.003 

. »= 

EscludliiK  ia>etlee. 

COMMUNITT     PARTICIPAnON    IN    RBCREATIONAL    ACTIVITITB, 

FEBRUART    18.    1939 


wznc  vnxD 


Activity 


AU  reorrational  artivitles. 


I'hysical  recreation. 


8now  and  ice  st>orts 

Ba.skett)nll 

Uyninastics 

Other  physical  recreation. 


Porinl  reereafion  (indoor  jr-^mes.  folk  dancing,  ete.).. 
Ciillunil  n'<Teation  (srI.H  crafts,  drama,  music,  etc.). 

Childn'n's  play  cenliTs 

Theraix'utic  recreation 

Other  recreation 


Number  of 

participant 

houn 


IS.  680, 000 
7.016.000 


1. 430.  ono 

1,  W3. 0'X) 

6M.ono 

3,010.000 


4.7«H.OOO 

3, 3.t7. 000 

S34.000 

23.000 

17^000 


AccompHshment  on  projects  of  the  DiiHsUm  of  Operations  through 

Dec.  31,  1939 
rLOOV  AND  EROSION  CONTROL — IRRlGA'nON — COKSEBVATIOK 


Unit  of  measure- 
tueut 

Number  or  amount 

Item 

■" " 

New  con- 
struction 

Recoastrue- 

tlonor 
Improve- 
ment 

Addl 
tions 

Fish  halrheries              

Number 

147 
4.«*M 
3.007 

""isao" 

404 

57 

112 

1.Z33 

11,706 

129 

«<2ft 

1,171 

411.3M 

74 

Kirohreaks                  

Miles 

Miles 

Krf(«r.-stat;on 

Acres.. 

Thousands    of 

bushels  planted. 

Miles  



I^vfcsand  embankments 

Jet.irsand  breakwaters 

830 

2 

S« 

105 

1,703 

3.153 

6.007 
2.904 

3.718 

Miles 

Miles 

— 

Hetaining     walla     and     revet- 
ments. 
Riprap      . 

Miles 

Thousands    of 
s'juare  yards  of 
surface. 

Miles                  .  . 

River  bank  and  shore  improve- 
ments. 
Streambed  improvement 

Irrlgatton  systems 

Miles          

Thousands    of 

acres. 
Miles     of    ditch, 

c;inal    pipe,    or 
I    flume. 

235 
708 
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H.  R  7372 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OK  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  4, 1940 


BTATKMKWT  OF  HON.  WBBLFT  E    DISNFT,  OF  OKLAHOMA 


Mr  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  R«co«o.  I  Include  the  foUowlng  stotement  I  made 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pctroleiun  of  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Ptoreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. February  27,  1940: 

Mr  CtuOrman.  the  phUo*>phy  of  thla  bUl  seems  to  item  from  the 
doctrine  of  con««rv»tlon  of  crude  p^troieum,  among  other  things, 
for  the  prevention  of  w»«te  Other  iheorlea  »re  Involved,  but. 
Uktng  the  bill  by  Its  four  comers.  It  can  be  fairly  saldL  from  the 
instrument  lt««  and  from  the  showing  made  by  the  Depjirtment 
that  proposes  It.  that  the  prevention  of  waste  Is  the  prime  obJ«:tlve. 
Think  of  this  lAUowphy  coming  from  the  Federal  Oovernment— 
watte!  The  Federal  Frankenstein  Is  the  very  essence  of  waste- 
but  more  about  that  lat«r.  

For  the  sake  of  argument,  conceding  the  claim  merely  as  an  argu- 
ment Is  the  waste  of  petroleum  products  growing  or  lessening? 
This  subcommittee,  6  years  ago,  recommended  legislation  for  the 
nrevenUon  of  waste.  Is  there  new  proof  that  waste  Is  accelerated 
in  the  on  business?  Has  the  Department  of  the  Interior  made  a 
showing  that  waste  has  been  accelerated  In  the  last  6  years?  I  am 
not  sufflclenUy  familiar  with  the  record  of  the  testimony  to  state 
docmatlcally  that  no  such  showing  has  been  made,  but  I  do  know 
that  witnesses  have  emphatically  declar«l  that  no  such  showing 
has  been  made,  but  rather  Caat  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
filed  Its  biU  of  complaint,  and  afterward  started  looking  for  proof— 
and  did  not  find  much  prod— at  least,  rather  Incidental  proof 

I  thmk  I  am  8\iinclently  familiar  with  the  oil  Industry,  although 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert,  to  say  that  enlightened  self-interest, 
genuine  competition,  regard  for  fair  and  right  thinking,  and  great 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  technological  improvements  have  less- 
ened waste  to  a  tremendous  degree  In  the,  last  6  years.  It  Is  said 
that  the  packers  get  everything  out  of  thcTJplg  but  the  squeal,  and 
my  observation  in  recent  years  U  that  we  are  getting  more  petro- 
leum from  the  ground  and  more  petroleum  tn-oducts  from  the  crude 
than  ever  before.  Why,  then,  this  claim  of  waste?  This  claim  of 
waste  Is  an  argument  for  the  further  centralization  of  Federal 
authority,  whether  consciously  or  net. 

I  shall  conclude  at  the  end  of  this  statement  that  I  am  against 
this  legislation.  Some  member  of  the  committee  may  properly  ask 
why  I  am  against  this  leglsUtlon  when  I  was  Joint  author  of  the 
Di&ney-Tbomas  bUl  In  1985  WeU  the  Disney-Thomas  bill  did  some 
good  because  It  fixed  attention  on  the  oil  business  in  such  a  manner 
as  It  had  not  been  before  for  some  years.  And  If  you  wlU  pardon 
the  persozua  reference,  without  lielng  egotl*tlcai  I  think  I  can  say 
It  l«i  to  the  fornuiUon  of  this  committee  which,  with  two  exceptions, 
U  of  the  same  personnel  as  then  It  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
committee  In  1W5,  which  has  done  a  tremenoous  amount  of  good 
work  The  report  that  this  committee  made  U  still  In  great  demand, 
even  though  It  Is  out  of  print.  I  might  say.  in  passing,  that  this 
eommlttee  has  most  Justly  earned  the  utmost  respect  of  those  who 
have  obeerved  lt«  working*. 

If  I  happen  to  be  inconsistent  In  supporting  the  Dlsney-Thcmas 
bill  and  not  supporting  this  legislation,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  abstract 
charge.  I  am  iMJt  trying  to  be  comUtent.  There  Is  such  a  thing  as 
being  consistently  wrong.  I  am  trying  to  be  right  thU  time.  Then, 
too  a  man  ought  to  grow  wiser  in  5  years  as  he  grows  older;  wiser  in 
observation  and  experience;  yet  obeervlng  the  Improvement  In  the 
oil  buatoesa— an  Infant  bustoess  when  you  compare  It  with  the 
Industry  of  the  whole  Nation — and  Its  methods,  and  In  contemplat- 
ing the  tiemendoua  trend  toward  centralisation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, of  which  this  leglslaUon  wotUd  be  merely  another  bit  of 

evidence.  ....,_.,  _ 

Close  obeervers  of  the  trends  of  Oovernment  In  the  last  few  years 
eannot  have  faUcd  to  know  that  there  U  a  school  of  thoxight.  fol- 
lowed to  many  inrtanee*  by  thoee  In  potwerful  porttlons,  which  be- 
lieves that  the  Stotea  have  lost  their  useftilness  for  service  to  the 
people  which  believes  In  a  strong  centrallaed  form  of  Federal  Gov- 
emiaent  with  the  States  decadent  and  tne  substitution  of  economic 
for  the  Btalee.     TbU  school  beUevee  In  the  total  obeolescence 


of  the  FWeral  system  of  autes.  with  a  central  head  at  Washington, 
from  which  all  human  activities  may  be  directed.  This  U  an  actual 
statement  of  fact  that  is  going  on  here  That  statement  was  made 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  the  discussion  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  and  was  net  denied.  It  Is  forthright  In  this 
belief  and  its  expressions  are  also.  It  believes  that  the  complexities 
of  our  modem  clvlUzatlcn  render  the  States  substantially  useless 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  TlOs  school,  either  wUUully  or  In 
good  faith,  believes  that  democracv  can  be  sacrificed  to  expediency, 
and  that  la  going  on  every  day,  under  the  guise  and  claim  of  the 
general  welfare. 

Now  I  know  If  democracy  Is  worth  while  this  must  be  evil  mas- 
querading under  the  guise  of  good.  If  the  American  system,  the 
American  way.  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  In  It.  Is  the  correct 
one.  then  this  school  of  thought  Is  wholly  In  error,  when  it  would 
sacrifice  permanent  principles  of  government,  based  on  democratic 
rlghU  of  the  Individual,  to  the  current  benefit  of  a  group  system. 
This  Is  not  a  drift  toward  collectivism.  This  Is  a  radical  step, 
with  otir  eyes  oj)en.  In  that  direction. 

We  paid  dearly  for  this  centralization  at  a  terrible  cost.  In 
leifl  we  spent  *1  034  000.000  for  the  Federal  Government  In  1927 
the  total  grew  to  12.700.000.000.  In  1938  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
■pent  $7,601,000,000  The  SUte  govemmenU  followed  stilt,  and  to 
1938  spent  M^Se.OOO.OOO.  and  the  local  governments  spent  »6  ISO.- 
OOO  OOO— a  grand  total  of  »18.3O0.0O0.0OO  for  government  In  the 
United  State*  In  1938.  to  which  year  we  had  a  total  national  income 
of  #84.000.000.000     In  other  words.  28 'i  percent  for  taxes. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  stoce  centralization  and  bureaucracy  run 
riot,  that  we  have  a  million  people  on  the  Federal  pay  roll? 

It  la  not  a  partisan  Issue.  Both  parties  are  equally  guilty.  This 
Is  no  tirade  against  either  party  or  against  any  sjrstem.  except  the 
system  of  extendmg  centralization.  If  it  sounds  like  an  Impas- 
sioned tirade,  you  will  have  to  forgive  me  for  my  earnestness. 

But  these  billions  are  bagatelle,  a  straw  In  the  wind  compared 
with  the  loas  to  democratic  government  that  has  covered  us  like 
a  shroud.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is  acting  as  Judge. 
Jury,  prosecutor,  witness,  and  executioner,  without  trial.  In  a  land 
that  boasted  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  as  a  historical  landmark  The 
House  of  Representatives  last  month  passed  an  antUynchlng  bill, 
another  nail  In  the  coffin  of  local  seU-government.  The  Department 
of  Justice  is  bold  In  using  strategic  values  In  Its  prosecution. 

The  Census  Bureau,  originally  set  out  to  number  the  people, 
now  delves  Into  every  private  secret  and  social  notion  of  the 
individual,  with  fine  and  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  refusal — 
all  In  the  guise  of  social  reform. 

The  Securities  and  EStchange  Commission  Is  actually  talking 
about  becoming  a  receiver  for  a  corporation  In  a  Federal  court. 
Andrew  Johnson  bcM^  the  cross  of  Impeachment  for  contending  that 
the  States  had  the  rtght  to  fix  the  suffrage  status  of  Its  citizens. 
and  now  two  cases  are  on  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes,  with  zealots  hell  bent  on  having  a  Judicial  dccUlon 
to  the  effect  that  the  States  do  not  have  the  right  to  fix  a  poll-tax 
qualification  for  suffrage.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
1  with  a  tremendous  organization.  Is  InvestlRatlng  all  manner  of 
local  crime  conditions,  relieving  the  local  authorities  of  the  respon- 
sibility and.  In  effect,  deprlvtog  them  of  their  Jurisdiction  The 
United  States  district  attorneys  are,  with  Impunity.  Investipatlng 
State  and  local  primary  elections  all  over  the  land,  where  not  a 
vestige  of  Federal  propriety  Is  Involved.  We  are  hearing  proposals 
for  Federal  life  Insurance.  That  Wagner  political  medicine  bill 
would  cost  a  billion  to  the  States  and  a  bllllcn  to  the  Federal 
Government  after  8  years,  and  make  every  doctor  a  Government 
clerk. 

Here  are  some  more  financial  figures.  This  statement  will  be 
brief.  In  1928  the  Ccngreas  expended  *9O0  000  in  the  use  of  the 
franking  privilege.  The  executive  departments  spent  $6,000,000. 
In  1938  the  Congress  spent  1700.000  and  the  departments  »35.0O0.- 
000.  I  have  In  my  possession  a  i>amphlet  of  13  mimeographed 
pages,  listing  the  various  departmental  unit."*  which  engage  In  pub- 
licity under  the  guise  of  dlssenUnating  Information  to  the  people. 
Bureaus,  boards,  and  commissions  have  been  Inveighed  agali-.st 
by  our  statesmen  during  the  last  half  century.  It  Is  conceded  that 
many  of  them  have  conflicting  Jurtsdlctlons  and  overlapplnc  func- 
tions. No  one  who  currently  views  the  situation  will  for  a  mcment 
claim  that  the  rights  of  the  Individual  are  not  being  gradually 
circumscribed,  to  the  destruction  of  his  Individual  rlR.hts.  and  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  game  of  democracy  as  we  believe  in  It 
to  America 

I  took  this  occasion  to  see  what  the  bocks  use  for  synonyms  for 
"waste."  and  I  could  not  but  think,  when  I  read  these  significant 
words,  how  they  apply  to  the  recklessneas  with  which  we  have 
ttirned  from  local  self-government  to  centralized  bureaucracy: 
Prodigality,  diminution,  loss,  dissipation,  destruction,  devastation, 
havoc,  desolatton.   ravage. 

These  words  are  past  as  well  as  prophetic.  A  strong  centralized 
government  of  brigandage,  with  1  percent  of  the  people  In  power 
and  one  man  driving  the  Juggernaut.  Is  making  war  up  m  a 
little.  defens*^lcs»  democracy,  and  loss,  dissipation,  destruction. 
devastation,    havoc,    desolation,    and    ravage,    those    synonyms    of 


waste,  feebly  dcRTlbe  the  conflict,  a  eoofllct  not  desired  by  the 
people   of    the   Russian    monster,   wt»o  are  serf*   and  alave*  to   a 
Frankenstein  of  centrallaed  bureaucracy.     I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt, Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  at  the  committee,  to  discuas 
the  mertts  or  demerlU  of  this  spedflc  legislation,  except  to  sug- 
gest that  It  is  my  considered,  pttifound  belief  that  It  would  be 
another  step   In   the   direction   to  wtkldi  we   are   headed — to   my 
Judgment   to  the  detriment  of  the  Ufa  al  the  Republic   for  the 
long  puU.     I  think  the  time  has  cobm  to  rtop,  look,  and  listen. 
I  would  not  presume  to  advise  the  wl*e  gentlemen  who  compoee 
this  committee,  except   to  say  that  tmless  the   proof  show*  that 
there  is  a  clear,  positive,  unimpeachable,  overwhelming  neceaslty 
for  this  legislation,  a  neceaslty  baaed  tipon  otir  actual.  immeOlate, 
naaonal  pertl.  that  It  would  be  tmvlae  to  consider  this  reaolu- 
Uon  favorably,  except  as  the  very  last  resort  of  absolute  necessity, 
for  It  would  inevitably  lead  In  the  direction  which  I  have  Indi- 
cated.    It  plainly  plays  toto  the  hands  at  those  who  believe  that 
the  States  are  and  otight   to  be  obsolescent,  and  that  the  good 
of  the  people  demands  that  all  power  t»e  centralized  In  Washing- 
ton, to  the  detrtment  and  final  exttnetlon  of  local  self-government. 
With  thia  theory,  this  philosophy,  bom.  as  I  belleVe  It  U.  of  the 
disorganized  workings  of  many  confused  minds  of  European  dis- 
jenslon,  I  do  not  agree.    As  I  said.  X  am  not  remotely  attempting 
to  \M  consistent.     I  hope  I  have  grown  wiser  as  I  hope  that  this 
■mail  contribuUon.  pointing  out  some  of  the  definite  evidences  of 
tHta  trend,  may  be  useful  to  the  commtttee. 


The  St  Lawrence  Project  an  Unneutral  and 
Dangerous  International  Venture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  BARTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  4. 1940 

Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  House 

today  I  spoke  In  regard  to  the  St.  Lawrence  project  and 

urged  favorable  acUon  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  48. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include 

the  following  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Honorable  Cordell 

Hull  under  date  of  March  18,  1940.  his  reply  being  set  forth 

in  my  remarks  to  the  House: 

Makch    18.   1940, 

Tttt  Honorable  Cordixl  Htnx, 

Secretary  of  State.  State  Department, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  D»a«  Mb.  Secrttart:  I  have  hesitated  for  some  time  to 
write  you  concerning  your  reported  letter  of  March  6  last,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Cuu«mce  B.  Khjuxn,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York  State,  concerning  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
and  our  neutrality.  . 

Recognizing  that  It  U  the  primary  duty  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  safeguard  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  prompted  to  write  this  letter. 

My  understanding  of  the  proposed  treaty  or  agreement  with 
Canada  concerning  the  St.  Lawrence  project  Is  that  It  would 
contemplate  the  Jotot  construction  and  matotenance  of  canaU. 
locks  and  other  water  construction  from  which  claimed  additional 
transixjrtatlon  facilities  would  be  available  and  from  which  addi- 
tional power  would  be  generated.  .   ^     „    .       _. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  Is  the  stocere  effort  of  an  Americans  to 
completely  malntato  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  during 
wars  in  which  we  are  not  tovolTed.  It  Is  my  further  under- 
standlnc  that  being  neutral  requires  the  neutral  country  to  re- 
frain from  Joint  acts  with  a  beUlgerent  when  such  acts  can  be 
construed  as  being  done  for  the  purpose  of  faiaklng  that  belligerent 
the  better  able  to  prosecute  the  war  to  which  it  Is  involved.  It  is 
also  my  understanding  that  In  maintaining  neutrality,  benefits 
cannot  be  advanced  by  the  neutral  country  which  are  not  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  beUlgerents  on  both  sides,  at  least  to  theory. 
If  we  help  to  finance,  construct,  and  matotaln  a  waterway  to 
facUltate  the  production  and  the  transportation  of  war  materials 
and  soldiers  of  one  of  the  beUlgerents.  when  Its  enemy  cann^ 
avail  itself  of  such  faculties,  can  auch  acU  be  construed  as  best 
directed  at  completely  preserving  neutrality? 

The  property  of  a  belligerent  state  is  probably  more  open  to 
satxjtaee  than  is  the  property  of  a  neutral.  How  would  the  neutral 
SoSS^  of  the  Unlt^  States  be  furthered  If  it  Jointly  constriKrt. 
and  matotams  with  Canada  the  ImprovemenU  contemplated  intho 
St.  Lawrence  project?  Where  would  the  potot  of  freedom  from 
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possible  sabotage  end?  Would  it  terminate  direcUy  at  the  point 
rfUie  totematlonal  border,  or  would  ^hew  be  a  bare  pos^bUity 
that  the  so-called  neutral's  side  of  the  project  might  be  more  open 
to  sabotage  than  would  be  the  case  if  It  were  not  tovolved  to  a  Jotot 

^^TTielkbove  constitute  only  a  very  few  of  the  many  comP"c^'opf 
which  come  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  can  ^J»5*?;f  P*?*^^^ 
you  in  Ume  of  war  wtien  two  nations  are  In  partnership  on  sucn 
an  International  project,  one  of  them  being  at  war  and  the  other 
attempting  to  malnUln  Its  frtendly  reUtlons  with  Its  partner  in 
the  totematlonal  venture  and  its  partner's  enemy  at  the  same  time. 

I  am  seriously  mindful  of  what  I  think  would  result  In  Inter- 
national complications  That  feeling  and  your  let^r  of  M*|;ch  6, 
herein  referred  to.  prompts  my  request  for  your  courteous  attention 
and  advice  on  this  most  momentous  subject. 

Believe  me, 

BespectftiUy  yours.  

Also  by  such  leave  I  Include  a  statement  ina<te  by  Mr, 
Christy  A.  Buscaglla  before  a  mass  meeting  of  railroad 
workers  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  February  19.  1940,  as  weU  a«  a 
resolution  adopted  at  that  meeting: 

Ladles  and  genUemen,  very  soon  an  attempt  wlH  be  made  to 
visit  upon  the  public  In  general  and  the  railroad  worker  in  p^- 
tlcular  a  fanUstlc  and  preposterous  Kheme  ^^o']^.  "  *°"  °^ 
Lawrence  seaway  plan.    The  proponenU  of  this  glganUc  hoaa  have 

been  fioodlng  the  country  with  propaganda  for  years. ^^ 

The  legislatures  of  many  States,  Including  our  own.  have  appro- 
priated public  funds  which  have  been  used  to  delude  and  to  de- 
rive the  public.     In  this  way  the  overbxu-dened  taxpayer's  money 

Is  spent  to  convince  him  to  spend  some  more.  

The  theme  song  of  the  proponents  Is  "Bananas  wUl  be  cheaper. 
power  ^111  be  cheaper."  In  some  very  mysterious  ^*y- ;j5i'^<^ 
not  be  explatoed,  they  teU  us  that  if  we  spend  $800,000,000.^ 
will  get  the  benefit  of  cheaper  food  and  cheaper  power.  In  lact 
they  claim  everything  will  be  cheaper.  It  is  an  establWied  fact 
that  It  costs  more  to  ship  by  water  than  by  rail.  I  repeat,  that  it 
costs  more  to  ship  by  water  than  by  rail.  The  advocates^  bigger 
and  better  waterways  never  toclude  to  the  cost  of  shipping  l>y 
water  the  enormous  share  borne  by  the  taxpayer  such  as  the  capi- 
tal ouUay  to  buUd  the  waterway.  Interest  durtng  construction, 
toterest  on  bonds,  and  cost  of  maintenance.  Thus  when  you  buy 
bananas  you  may  pay  a  little  less  for  them  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, if  they  came  t>y  water  route,  but  you  have  not  paid  the  f uU 
bill  Later  on  In  the  form  of  taxation  the  cost  of  the  waterway 
as  well  as  the  maintenance  cost  wlU  have  to  be  paid.  When  Uie 
proponents  cite  shlpptog  costs  they  very  cleverly  cite  the  Immedi- 
ate cost.  The  taxpayer  Is  begtonlng  to  consider  future  and  total 
costs  The  proponents  have  been  using  the  old  somethlng-for- 
nothing  argument.  That  has  been  overworked  and  as  far  as  taa- 
payers  are  concerned  it  wont  work.  They  wlU  have  to  dig  up 
something  more  original.  Every  time  the  taxpayer  U  asked  to 
spend  money  he  is  told  that  he  is  going  to  get  something  for 
nothing  or  at  least  that  something  or  other  will  be  cheaper. 

Years  ago  when  the  State  of  New  York  built  grain  elevators  at 
Oswego  to  competlUon  with  privately  owned  grato  elevators  they 
said  It  would  mean  cheaper  bread.  The  State -owned  elevators 
have  not  meant  cheaper  bread.  The  St.  L*wrence  plan  wUl  not 
mean  cheaper  power,  cheaper  transportation,  or  cheaper  anything 
else  It  Is  asinine  to  spend  $800,000,000  on  a  project  which  wlU 
compete  with  exlsUng  taxpaylng  transportaUon  faclimes.  These 
facilities  are  more  than  adequate  for  present  or  future  needs.  The 
St  Lawrence  seaway  wlU  mean  the  loss  of  thousands  of  railroad 
Jobs  right  to  Buffalo.  Finally,  let  us  consider  the  threat  to  our 
neutraUty.  

Canada  Is  at  war.  The  power  and  the  waterway  wui  be  usea 
to  manufacture  and  to  ship  food,  munitions,  airplanes,  and  war 
supplies  to  England.  The  present  plan  Is  to  make  Canada  ths 
arsenal  of  the  British  Empire.  Munition  plants,  plane  factories, 
and  fiylng  fields  will  be  buUt  and  developed  In  Canada.  It  Is 
much  safer  to  do  these  things  to  Canada  than  In  England,  because 
enemy  planes  can  reach  England  very  eaaUy.  Why  should  our 
country  enter  toto  thte  plan  now  when  we  know  that  both  the 
power  and  transportation  facilities  of  the  St.  Lawrence  plan  wUl  be 
used  for  war  purposes.  If  the  letter  of  the  Neutrality  Act  Is  not 
violated,  surely  the  splitt  otf  the  act  Is.  By  such  use  of  the  seawsy. 
England's  and  Canada's  enemies  could  easUy  become  our  enemies. 
We  are  practically  certain  that  the  seaway  will  be  used  for  war 
purposes  It  would  then  be  legitimate  prey  for  enemy  bombs  and 
sabotage  Such  a  sltuaUon  Is  fraught  with  danger  and  must  be 
avoided.  The  whole  seaway  scheme  smacks  of  an  entangUng 
alliance  against  which  we  were  warned  many  years  ago. 

The  mass  meeting  imanlmously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Rextlved  That  the  Railroad  Workers'  Protective  league  ct  West- 
em  New  York  represenUng  approximately  26,000  railroad  workers 
on  the  Niagara  fronUer  go  on  record  as  being  emphatically  op- 
posed to  the  St.  Lawrence  eeaway  plan,  and  It  Is  further 
^Resolved  That  our  Representatives  to  Congress  be  urged  to  do 
everything' to  their  power  to  defeat  the  plan. 
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The  Buffalo  Courier  Express  of  April  2.  1940.  in  the  foUow- 
iRg  cditorlaJ.  which  I  herewith  Include,   aptly  shows   the 
position  of  New  York  SUte  legislators  on  this  project: 
jncw  Toax  n  against  rr 

Uaybe  propagandist*  for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  power  scheme 
can  draw  a  lltUe  comfort  from  the  fact  that  lack  of  a  senate  quorum 
prevented  adoption  of  the  Canney  resolution  by  both  houses  of  tha 
leglsJature.  If  they  can  be  comforted  by  a  vote  of  97  to  33  againat 
the  seaway  In  the  a»embiy.  and  one  of  19  to  5  against  It  in  the 
•enate.  they  are  welcome  to  the  comfort.  If  28  senators.  Instead  of 
34  haa  stayed  on  the  nocw  In  the  laat-mlnute  rush  before  adjourn- 
ment. President  Roosevelfa  own  State  of  New  York  would  be 
officially  on  record  a;^n«t  hla  chimerical  St.  Lawrence  plan. 

To  all  pracucal  purposes,  however,  the  State  Is  on  record  against 
the  scheme.  If  a  senate  quorum  had  been  avaUable.  Congress  now 
could  be  formally  notified  of  the  legislatures  opposition  to  the 
seaway  Aa  matters  stand.  Congress  Is  informally,  but  equally 
emphatically,  notified.  A  3-to-l  vote  In  the  assembly  and  a  4-to-l 
vote  m  the  senate  give  fair  warning  of  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  New  York  8ut«  citizens  against  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  read  the  papers. 

As  Chauncey  J  Hamlin,  chairman  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Plan- 
ning Board,  has  pointed  out.  those  two  votes  in  the  legislature  have 
exploded  St.  Lawrence  propagandists'  oft-repeated  contention  that, 
through  a  carefully  concealed  Joker  In  legislation  creating  the  State 
power  authority.  New  York  was  committed  to  support  of  the  fed- 
erally devised  seaway  power  scheme.  New  York  State  Is  against 
this  scheme,  and  the  legislature  finally  has  said  .so.  The  technical 
point  of  a  State  senate  quorum  will  not  make  Members  of  Congress 
deaf  to  the  legislature's  warning. 

The  Ontario  attorney  general  indicates  definitely  the 
danger  of  the  St.  Law^rence  project  to  cur  neutrality.  I  In- 
clude a  news  item  from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  4,  1940, 
concerning  his  speech.  Indicating  quotations  therefrom: 

AUJE3     I«na>    UJ*TT*D    STATES    AID    TO    WTN.    CANADA    TOLD OTTICIAI.    SATS 

NATION    MVn    DO    AIX    IN    POWm    TO    ENIOST    SXTPPOaT 

Canninoton.  Ontuuo,  April  3  —The  Ontario  attorney  general. 
Gordon  Conant.  today  told  an  audience  of  farmers  and  business- 
men ihat  It  IS  Canada  8  duty  to  "do  everything  within  our  power 
to  enlist  the  active  support  of  the  United  States  m  the  cause  of 
the  Ai;ifa  ■• 

bay  ng  the  success  of  the  Allied  cause  "may  be  very  doubtful" 
unle^  active  participation  of  the  United  SUtcs  is  made  efleciive  at 
an  early  date.  Omant  declared:  

•  If  the  United  States  wants  to  build  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway, 
by  a:i  means  let  us  Join  them.  If  they  want  access  to  Alaska  over 
Canadian  soil,  there  ahouid  be  no  hesitation  In  settling  the  matter. 
In  fact,  no'.hlng  short  of  Impairment  of  our  status  as  a  sovereign 
naticn  would  be  too  much  for  Canada  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar    of    liberty    and    freedom. 

'The  Allies  need  America.  •  •  •  They  need  even  more — the 
moral  and  particularly  the  material  resources  of  our  great  nclgh- 
twrlng  republic  to  the  south.     •     •     • 

"Every  day  the  United  States  delays  In  Joining  the  Allies  will 
only  prolong  the  war  and  Increase  the  effort  and  the  sacrifice  that 
the  United  Statea  may  yet  lie  called  upon  to  make  to  save  herself 
trom  ihe  fate  that  now  threatens  all  the  democracies  of  the  world. 

"In  tb«  last  war  their  entry  undoibtedly  turned  the  scales  and 

resulted  in  victory  which  materialized  In  November  1918.  •  •  • 
"A  clear  declaration  of  policy  at  this  tltne.  supporting  the  Allies 
and  declaring  it  to  be  the  Intention  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
the  contest  In  their  twhalf.  would  materially  affect  the  whole 
situation.  j>robably  to  the  eitenl  of  bringing  an  end  to  hoatlUtles. 
"Surely  Oermany  would  see  the  futility  of  her  mad  project. 
•  *  *  I  am  confident  ahe  would  seek  an  early  i>eace  rather  than 
risk    ths   ulUmats   extermination    that    would    be   her    fate." 

These  matters  should  give  sufDclent  reason  why  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  should  hold  public  hearings  on  House 
Conciurent  Resolution  43.  If  those  hearings  lu^  held.  I  am 
confident  the  evidence  will  be  abundant  and  convincing  that 
this  intematiODal  adventure  is  not  only  economically  un- 
sound but  most  dangerous  to  our  neutrality.  I  include 
House  Concturent  Resolution  48  and  urge  Congress  that  its 
adaption  will  go  far  in  staying  neutral  and  keeping  Uncle 
Sam's  nose  out  of  dangerous  conflict. 

Wherfas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  instituted  official 
action  directed  at  consummating  a  treaty  or  other  agreement  be- 
tween the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America 
to  provide  a  seaway  route  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the 
St  Lawrence  River,  vartous  canals,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to 
make  pcissil>te  the  use  of  such  International  waters  to  provide  elec- 
tricity or  other  power  for  the  two  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  on  September  5. 
1939.  duly  Isstie  a  general  prociamaUOin  coocemlng  the  neutraUty 


of  the  tTnlted  States,  which  said  proclamation  wws  ertended  by  a 
further  duly  issued  proclamation  dated  September  10.  1939.  ex- 
tending the  proclamation  of  September  5.  1939.  to  Include  tho 
Dominion  of  Canada  by  reason  of  that  country  being  unfortunately 
at  war:  and 

Whereas  further  proclamations  were  duly  Issued  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  under  date  of  November  4.  1939.  carrying  into 
effect,  as  far  as  Canada  and  certain  other  countries  named  thereLT 
are  concerned,  the  resolution  of  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  known  as  Public  Resohitlon  No.  54  thereof,  chapter 
2,  and  described  as  a  Joint  resolution  "to  preserve  the  neutrality 
and  the  peace  of  the  United  States  and  to  sectire  the  safety  of  its 
citizens  and  their  interests";   and 

Whereas  many  business,  labor,  and  governmental  leaders  of  both 
countries  are  opposed  to  the  consummation  of  the  treaty  or  other 
agreement  first  above  referred  to  aa  being  inimical  to  the  best 
InteresU  of  such  countries  and  their  transportation,  labor,  and 
Industrial  problems;   and 

Whereas  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  or 
agreement  contemplates  estimated  larpe  Joint  expenditures  of 
money  by  the  said  countries  for  completing  the  so-called  seaway 
route  and  power  project  In  International  waters,  of  which  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  would  be  obligated  for  huge  ex- 
penditures, with  credits  allowed  to  the  respective  coxmtrles  for 
canals  and  other  links  in  the  project  nationally  contemplated;   and 

Whereas  such  Jo:nt  completion  would  tend  to  Involve  financial 
transactions  prohibited  under  the  aforesaid  Public  Resolution  No. 
54  and  mlpht  tend  to  Involve  aiding  the  Canadian  Government  the 
better  to  carry  on  the  war  in  which  it  Is  involved  In  violation  of 
said  public  resolution,  and  the  precepts  of  International  law;   and 

Whereas  the  relationship  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
Is  most  friendly  and  business  Is  being  carried  on  between  the  said 
countries  in  accordance  with  such  relationship  and  In  confcmuty 
with  the  neutral  position  assumed  by  the  United  States;  Now. 
therefore,  he  It 

Resolved  by  the  Motive  of  Representatives  (the  Senafe  cori- 
(rirring).  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUtea  that  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
the  United  Etates  would  be  violated  by  the  making  of  a  treaty, 
or  other  agreement,  between  the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  effectuate  the  bringing  Into  being  of  an  Interna- 
tional seaway  route  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  means  of  the  St  Lawrence  River  or  otherwise,  or  the 
development  of  electric  or  otht^r  p>ower  from  any  international 
waters  dividing  the  two  said  countries  as  a  result  of,  or  as  an  Inci- 
dent to.  any  such  International  treaty  or  agreement  Such  would 
be  opposed  to  the  l-)est  Intere'^ts  of  the  two  nations  and  their 
respective  transportation,  labor,  and  industrial  problems  and  In 
direct  contravention  to  the  expressed  terms  and  Intent  of  Public 
Resolution  No.  54.  above  referred  to.  In  that  such  project  would 
tend  to  Involve  prohibited  financial  transactions  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  would  tend  to 
Involve  aiding  the  said  Canadian  Government  the  better  to  carry 
on  it8  status  as  a  belligerent,  so  duly  proclaimed  by  the  P-esldent 
of  the  United  States.  The  Congress  will  refuse  to  appropriate  any 
moneys  to  aid  In  the  consummation  of  the  plan  or  project  referred 
to  In  this  concurrent  resolution,  and  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  all  negotiations  and  activities  for  the  ftirtherance  of  such 
plan  or  project  shall  be  terminated  forthwith. 


The  Poll  Tax  as  a  Prerequisite  for  Voting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1940 


CHART      SHOWING      POLL-TAX      RE5QUTREMENTS      IN      EIOHT 

SOUTHERN    STATES 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  havo  inserted  in  the  Record  a  chart 
showing  the  poll-tax  requirements  for  voting  in  eight  South - 
em  States.  These  States  are  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Georgia. 
Mississippi.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

This  chart  was  entered  into  the  record  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  session 
yesterday  by  Dr.  C.  Vann  Woodward,  of  Georgia,  visiting 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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Irish-American  Day  Address 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOSEPH  P.  TUMULTT 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  foUowing  address  delivered 
by  Hon  Joseph  P.  Tumulty  at  the  Irish- American  Day  dinner  i 
in  Scianton.  Pa.,  last  night.  Mr.  Tumulty  is  a  native  of  my  , 
own  ciiy  of  Jersey  City.  Though  more  than  three  decades 
have  passed  since  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature the  high  character  of  his  service  there  is  sUU  remem- 
bered and  discussed  by  the  people  of  that  State.  The  battle 
for  progressive  legislation,  which  he  and  a  few  other  brave 
souls  initiated  and  maintained  while  members  of  that  body, 
made  possible  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  Governor 
of  New  Jersey.  The  record  Governor  Wilson  made  in  that 
ofBce  led  to  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1912.  Diir- 
mg  his  service  both  as  Governor  and  President.  Mr.  Tumulty 
served  him  as  secretary.  The  magnificent  service  which  he 
rendered  the  greatest  man  of  our  times  cannot  be  discussed 
here  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  up  to  this  hour  no  com- 
petent critic  or  unprejudiced  voice  has  denied  the  intense 
loyalty  or  high  effecUveness  of  Mr.  Tumulty's  service  to  his 
chief  and  to  his  country. 

The  address  follows: 

I  dont  know  why  I  was  extmcted  from  the  Umbo  of  utterly 
fontotlen  people  to  addrea*  you  tonight.  Only  a  good  Samaritan 
like  my  dear  friend.  Pranlt  Walker,  who.  pouring  healing  balm 
upon  my  old  llmba.  would  have  brought  me  to  your  noUce.  Your 
tOABtmaaters  reference  to  my  political  past,  while  flattering  to 
my  vanity  calls  to  mmd  an  aaaociatlon  that  existed  for  nearly 
13  years  between  Woodrow  Wilson.  President  of  the  United  States, 
a    Presbyterian,    and    myself,    an   Irishman's    son. 

May  I  be  allowed  for  a  brief  moment  to  raise  the  curtain  of 
the  past  to  describe  in  simple  language  the  reactions  that  came 
to  me  a  young  man  from  the  fifth  ward  of  Jersey  City,  whose 
father  was  a  Union  soldier,  when  I  waa  Invited  to  be  the  associate 
of  a  man  who.  in  time,  became  the  great  war  leader  and  the 
spokesman  for  Democracy  throughout  the  civilized  world.  As  the 
secretary  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  was  to  act  as 
a  sort  of  a  trustee  of  my  people,  the  Irish-Americans,  in  the 
councils  of  a  President.  Recognizing  my  own  limlUtlons.  fearing 
the  responsibility  of  the  job.  and  realizing  that  mtetakes  of  the 
head  would  t>e  made.  I  determined  that  never  would  I  do  or 
allow  anything  to  be  done  that  would  cause  a  single  Irish  lad  to 
be  dlsapjxjlnted  because  one  of  his  race  stood  by  the  side  of  a 
President  in  the  White  House.  Con.stanUy.  I  kept  this  thought 
In  m;nd  untU,  erected  Into  a  principle  of  action.  It  became  a 
p.isslon  of  my  lUe.  When  I  speak  of  this  personal  relationship, 
please  don't  think  of  me  as  an  exhibitionist,  as  one  who  Im- 
modestly points  with  pride.  I  merely  speak  of  this  to  malce 
the  point  that  when  one  of  our  race  U  selected  for  important 
ofnce.  be  becomes  a  sort  of  trustee,  a  precious  trustee,  the  most 
precious  In  all  the  world,  a  trustee  of  the  hopes,  the  dreams. 
the  aspirations  and  the  tnteprlty  of  every  Irishman  In  America. 
And  so  when  the  Irish -American  enters  Government,  he  has  a 
solemn  duty  to  perform — never  to  lietray.  never  to  .surrender 
principle  to  suit  the  expediencies  of  the  hour,  and  to  stand  uncom- 
promisingly for  honesty,  for  sympathy  for  the  less  fortunate,  and 
for  that  high  conception  of  the  pulillc  ministry  that  wUl  make 
him.  once  he  U  touched  by  the  spirit  of  his  mlfislon.  "a  pearl 
without  prl.-e  as  a  pubMc  servant." 

Incidentally  may  I  say  that  in  the  selection  of  one  of  my  race  as 
secretary  Woodrow  WiLson  follnwed  an  honorable  precedent  estab- 
lished by  Oeorge  Washington.  Father  of  h^s  Country,  who  selected 
as  his  secreUry  an  IrJsh  gossoon  by  the  name  of  Fltz«erald.  And 
thi  n  comir.g  to  your  own  S'ate.  waiiam  Penn.  who  came  to  Phila- 
riclpMa.  the  cradle  of  liberty,  in  the  company  of  Irish  refugees,  the 
WUlLnm  Penn  who  had  tnvn  Jailed  in  Ireland,  and  who  had  promLsed 
the  right  of  free  rel.gtovis  worship,  selected  Jame«  lx>gan.  an  Irish- 
man, as  his  secretary,  who  ably  governed  the  colony  for  2  years  after 
William  Penns  death. 

History  al£o  tells  us  that  at  one  time  your  great  State  had  as  its 
0<j%ern»ir.  PaU:ck   Gordon. 


Need  we  be  reminded  that  the  most  famous  corrw  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army  was  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  and  It  was  so  predomi- 
nantly Irish  that  it  wa.i  renamed  the  •Line  of  Ireland."  Among  the 
blood-stained  feet  at  Valley  Forge  with  Washington  were  the  Irish 
who.  with  the  t)t  loved  Washington,  were  the  victims  of  wont  and 
pufTerlng.  In  that  great  crisis  of  our  natlot^al  life  34  members  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St  Patrick  of  Philadelphia  came  to  the  rescue 
of  Wa^hinv^ton  and  contributed  over  hall  a  nUlllon  doUars  to 
Washington  8  already  empty  treasury. 

Tlje  Irish  rerved  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  fser^-ed  with  such 
valor  that  Lord  Mountjoy.  in  a  speech  to  the  English  Parliament  at 
the  time  of  Cornwallls'  surrender,  said:  "England  has  lost  America 
through  the  exertions  of  Irish  emigrants  " 

When  General  Lee  entered  Pennsylvania  he  was  turned  back  at 
Gettysburg  by  Gen.'ral  Meade,  whose  grandfather  was  a  Philadelphia 
merchant  and  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  society  of  the 
Friendly  Snns  of  St.  Patrick.  In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  Irl.sh 
Brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Kelly,  stood  the  brunt  of  Plckclfs 
charge,  and  today  a  monument  .stands  at  the  Bloody  Angle,  en 
which  the  flag  of  this  Nation  and  Erin's  banner  are  sculptured. 

The  following  tribute  by  Meredith  Nicholson  sums  up  In  a 
few  words  the  story  of  Pennsylvania: 

•The  Iron  bones  of  the  ponderable  earth  ?hook  mightily  when 
Penrvsyivanla  was  bcrn.  No  light  days  business,  the  bringing 
forth  of  this  empire,  mountains  to  rear  and  valleys  to  cut;  broad 
rivers  to  set  flowing  in  generous  channels  •  •  •  Scratch  the 
crust  and  ycu  may  kindle  the  wcrlds  hearth;  scatter  seed,  and 
the  fields  were  never  so  green.  Fortunate  Nation  this  to  have  so 
secure  a  keystone  In  the  arch  of  States.  The  spirit  of  pioneers 
gaze  down  In  pride  on  the  teeming  valleys.  You.  sober  ones  of 
the  broad  brims  •  •  •  and  you  In  whose  blood  the  Scottish 
pipes  skirl,  and  in  whose  heads  Is  the  wit  of  Irish  mothers,  no 
land  has  ever  received  sounder  or  saner  pilgrims.  And  you.  too. 
plodding  Dutchmen,  you  are  not  so  dull  or  s'.ow  after  all.  but  wise 
In  your  sowing  and  reaping.  And  call  the  roU  of  names  dear  to 
the  Welsh  stock,  and  mark  the  lusty  response.  The  soundest  race 
stocks  In  the  world  are  planted  here." 

Irishmen  have  hated  the  chains  of  slavery  through  the  centuries 
.<5o  mvich  that  the  soil  of  many  lands  Is  incarnadined  with  their 
blood  In  the  magnificent  efforts  they  made  to  strike  the  chains 
of  .'^lavery  from  the  limbs  of  the  oppressed  of  every  land.  The 
thing  they  coveted  mcst — liberty — they  were  unable  through 
cruelty  to  secure  for  them.selves.  but  their  sarrlflces  In  blood  and 
sorrow  made   It   possible   for  them   to  assure   liberty  to  others. 

Why.  there  is  not  a  nook  cr  cranny  In  ail  the  wjrld  where  there 
Is  not  some  evidence  of  the  beating  of  an  Irishman's  heart  for 
freedom.  An  Irishman  will  travel  anywhere  for  a  fight  While 
America  has  had  its  Kellys  and  Its  Burkes  and  Its  Sheas,  other 
countries,  too.  have  felt  the  sympathies  of  Irish  heroes.  The  Irish 
have  fought  and  won  the  battles  of  every  country  hvit  their  own. 
Three  million  .sons  of  Elrln  are  burled  on  the  battlefields  of  foreign 
lands,  while  500.000  Irishmen  fell  in  Prance  during  the  Great  War. 
AH  the  heroes  of  S:uth  America  seem  to  be  Irl.sh  McKenna. 
CHlgglns  are  sacred  names  In  Chile.  O'Connell  Is  the  hero  of 
Venezuela  and  lies  by  the  side  of  Bolivar  In  the  Pantoon  Naclonai 
in  Caracas.  O'Leary  is  Columbia's  hero.  Cubans  name  their  streets 
after  ORellly.  and  one  of  the  finest  Presidents  of  Mexico  was  Obre- 
gon.  which  Is  the  Mexican  way  of  spelling  O'Brien;  and  the  greatest 
President  Prance  ever  had  was  an  Irishman — Patrick  McMahon. 

There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  man  who  first  dis- 
covered America  was  nn  Irish  monk  by  the  name  of  Brendan.  It 
15  recorded  In  the  archives  of  Ireland  that  he  sailed  from  Kerry  with 
60  men  in  the  year  585  and  landed  here  900  years  before  Cciunrbus. 
He  landed  on  the  shore  of  Newfoundland  and  called  It  New  Found 
Land,  the  lard  of  promise. 

Even  In  faraway  Annera.  in  Indo-Chlna.  there  Is  a  temple  erected 
to  "The  Fighting  Irishmen."  On  the  banks  of  the  "River  of  a 
Thousand  Names^"  there  is  a  huge  pagoda  erected  in  honor  of 
Pat  McCarthy,  an  adventurous  soul  from  Dublin.  He  became  puch 
a  hero  In  the  Orient  that  Emperor  Klan  Long,  of  Annam.  adopted 
him  as  his  own  son.  and  when  McCarthy  died  he  wits  made  a  saint. 
The  mother  of  President  James  Madison.  Nelly  Conway,  was  bom 
in  Ireland.  The  father  of  President  Andrew  Jack.s<in  was  an  Imnrl- 
grant  from  Ireland,  a  native  of  Carrlckfergus.  C'unty  Antrim. 
Vice  President  John  C  Calhoun  s  father  was  an  Irishman  and  his 
mother  of  Irish  descent.  Vice  President  George  Clinton,  first  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  was  the  son  of  an  Irishman,  Charles  Clinton. 
Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  hero  of  Lake  Erie,  got  his  inbred 
zeal  for  the  profession  of  arms  from  his  mother,  Sarah  W.  Alexander, 
native  of  Newry.  Ireland,  who  fitted  him  "to  command  others  bv 
teaching  him  early  to  obey  "  He  received  his  early  t-ducatlon  from 
the  famous  eld  master,  Kelly,  an  Irish  schoolmaster  in  Rhode  Island. 
Most  of  Washington's  generals  in  the  Revolution  were  of  Irish  de- 
scent, and  some  of  the  best  were  native-born  Irishmen.  Christopher 
Collea.  a  famous  engineer  from  Ireland,  taught  the  Continental 
Army  how  to  shoot.  There  were  a  number  of  Irish  descent  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  were  born 
In  Ireland.  Gen  William  Irvine,  a  native  of  EnniakiUen.  Ireland. 
was  a  brilliant  leader  in  the  Revoiution.  a  Member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  of  Congress.  Col.  Charles  Stewart,  born  in 
County  Donegal,  Ireland,  served  on  Washington's  staff  and  was  a 
Momrtber  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

In  the  Life  oX  Peter  l^e  Great,  by  John  Lothrcp  Motley,  I  found 
the  followli^: 
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"Upon  his  rettmj  through  Vienna,  where  he  was  entertained  with 
great  pomp,  he  received  news  of  an  Insurrection  which  had  broken 
out  In  Moscow,  but  which  had  already  been  suppressed  by  the 
energy  of  Gen.  Patrick  Gordon." 

■nie  very  songs  they  sing  and  the  very  mxaie  they  play  somehow 
contmipii  the  heartbeato,  the  sobs,  and  the  story  of  Ireland's  struggle 
far  liberty: 

"She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear  native  land. 
Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking: 
Ah  I  Little  they  think  who  delight  In  her  strains. 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  U  breaking." 

The  beatings  that  they  have  received  through  the  centuries  seem 
but  to  open  up  their  hearts  to  an  understanding  of  and  sympathy 
for  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  others.  Indeed,  oppression  merely 
brought  forth  from  their  poor  hearts  the  deep  harmony  of  melody 
and  mirth. 

And  yet  they  can  smile.  Indeed,  one  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  IrLshman  Is  his  abUlty  to  smile  through  his  tears. 
I  wonder  what  is  the  reason.  I  think  I  know.  He  lives  in  the 
present  but  his  faith  reaches  out  to  the  future,  to  the  far  distances. 
He  sees  oB  there  the  everlasting  hlU,  Mount  BhasU,  Eternity,  snow- 
capped, in  the  distance. 

Kathleen  Norrls  In  an  article.  Why  I  Love  the  Irish,  says: 
"Emotional,  generous.  affecUonate.  eloquent — the  Irish  have 
something  to  contribute  to  the  great  melting  pot  that  is  our  coun- 
try. Without  them  America  might  be  a  slightly  more  orderly  and 
silent  place,  but  what  a  dull  place  It  might  be,  too.  A  race  that 
teaches  love  of  God  and  home  and  mother  has  its  work  to  do  In 
today's  America.  Children,  home,  prayer,  strugRles — however  stum- 
bling, however  inefTectual— toward  goodness,  character,  and  family 
unity,  these  are  Irish  Ideals." 

The  real  Irishman  exemplifies  In  his  life  this  noble  Ideal:  "Give 
to  every  other  human  btlng  every  right  you  claim  for  yourself." 
There  is  nothing  so  abhorrent  to  an  Irishman  as  Intolerance. 
This  noxious  seed  planted  in  the  soil  of  his  own  land,  denied  him 
liljerty  and  freedom  for  generations.  Being  lU  vlctUn.  the  sons 
of  Ireland  loathe,  hate,  and  despise  it. 

Indeed  there  is  only  one  thing  that  an  Irishman  is  Intolerant 
of  and  that  is  Intolerance.  I  remember  my  father  saying  that 
he  never  mqulred  of  the  race  or  religion  of  the  man  fighting  with 
him  m  the  trenches.  All  he  wanted  to  feel  waa  the  warmth  of  his 
shoulder  alongside  of  his.  And.  so.  In  this  country,  we  must 
never  make  a  point  of  a  mans  religion.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  with  a  preponderant  Catholic  population,  we  have  never 
had  an  Irish-Catholic  Governor,  nor  have  the  Irish  voters  there 
insisted  upon  that  as  a  sine  qua  non.  nor  have  they  ever  com- 
plained. 

One  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  the  Irish  to  America  Is  something 
that  cannot  be  measured  by  the  coldly  logical  standards  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live  Poor  though  he  was.  a  member  of  the 
torn  and  tattered  battalion  which  fights  for  liberty  until  he  dies, 
his  contribution  to  this  country  was  nothing  material,  nothing 
that  smacks  of  monev.  wealth,  or  power.  No:  he  brought  not 
wealth  to  America  but  something  more  preclotis.  He  brought  that 
fine     imponderable,     mvsteri^ous.     Incalculable,     altogether     lovely 

thing his  faith  in  God — and  forever  clad  to  the  shining  armor  of 

that  faith,  he  has  retained  It  throughout  all  the  years  until  that 
faith  has  blossomed,  bringing  forth  saints  and  scholarB  who  fill 
the  land  with  renown  and  learning  and  sanctity. 

With  threats  of  communism  and  socialism,  the  bitter  fruitage 
of  paganism  about  us,  we  must  never  forget  that  Ireland  was  a 
paean  nation  when  Bt  Patrick  came  to  it  and  before  his  eyes  were 
cl«ed  In  death,  he  saw  the  transformation  completed  from  pagan- 
Ism  to  Christianity.  Historians  say  that  8t.  Patricks  work  was 
easy  his  victory  was  complete,  that  at  the  gentle  touch  of  St. 
Patrick.  Ireland,  from  end  to  end,  tewed  to  the  Cross,   accepting 

the  meesage  of  the  Ooepel.  

Someone  has  said  that  what  Is  easy  to  learn  Is  easy  to  forget, 
but  It  is  the  contradiction  of  this  which  makes  the  history  of 
Ireland  all  the  more  remarkable. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  by  the  critics  that  Ireland  is  a  nation  of 
dreamers— inconstant.  Incapable,  impossible;  that  they  are  imprac- 
tical Yet  they  were  dreamers  but  they  were  dreamers  who  went 
forth  to  nlant  the  cross  and  build  the  schools  on  the  plains  of 
Brittany  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
southern  Alps.  Let  us  never  forget  that  we  are  the  inheritors  of 
dreams  and  the  faith  of  those  who  went  before,  ana  that  we  f o  - 
lowed  the  Greatest  Dreamer  of  all.  the  Man  who  wont  to  Cal- 
vary, and  there  was  crucified  by  those  whom  he  sought  to  save. 
Thwe  dreamers  did  not  fear  the  hatred  of  England.  They  are 
SSJiers  stTll  and  their  dream  Is  for  the  survival  of  Justice  and 
the  survival  of  Christianity.  ,  ,    ,      ^   ,         ,.       ♦ 

We  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  race  of  Ireland  is  not  yet 
run:  that  lU  history  has  not  yet  been  fully  written,  for  strong  In 
the  strength  of  its  1.500  years  of  clvUlzation.  m  its  constant  battle 
for  freedom,  the  Irish  race  Is  ready  for  the  contest  that  lies  be- 
fore it— that  conflict  between  the  forces  of  paganism  and  the 
forces  of  Christianity.  'When  paganism  threatens  the  ramparts  at 
American  freedom,  then  these  dreamers  wUl  arise  to  strike  aRaln 
and  challenge  materialism  by  lifting  agam  the  cross  above  our 
hearts  and  homes. 


Z  think  the  Irishman's  answer  to  the  thtof*  of  Uft  can  be  fouad 
In  the  followl^^  Unea: 

"To  sing,  to  laugh,  to  dream. 
To  walk  In  my  own  way  and  be  alone. 
Free,  with  an  eye  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
A  voice  that  means  manhood — to  oock  my  hat 

Where  I  choose — at  a  word,  a  yes.  a  no. 

To  fight — or  write.    To  travel  any  road 

Under  the  stm,  under  the  stars,  nor  doubt 

If  fame  or  fortime  lie  beyond  the  teum^— 

Never  to  make  a  Itoe  I  have  not  heard 

In  my  own  heart;  yet,  with  all  modesty 

To  say,  'My  soul,  be  aatlsfled  with  flowers. 

With  fruit,  with  weeds  even;  but  gather  them 

In  the  one  garden  you  may  call  your  own.' 

So  when  I  win  some  trlimiph,  by  some  chance. 

Render  no  share  to  Caesar — In  a  word, 

I  am  too  proud  to  be  a  parasite. 

And  if  my  nature  wants  the  germ  that  grows 

Towering  to  heaven  like  the  mountain  pine, 

Or  like  the  oak,  sheltering  multitudes — 

I  stand,  not  high  It  may  be— but  alone,  yet  free." 


Prohibition  of  Subversive  Political  Parties  on  the 

American  Ballot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  McLEOD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4, 1940 

Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  55  which  I  intro- 
duced March  19  this  year,  and  which  recommends  to  the 
States  the  enactment  of  specific  legislation  prohibiting  the 
names  on  the  American  ballot  of  "any  political  party  or 
organization  which  advocates  the  overthrow  by  force  of  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States  established  by  the 
Constitution." 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  before  it  an  instrtiment  that  strikes  vitally  at  what.  In  my 
opinion,  is  the  greatest  menace  that  has  confronted  this 
Republic  since  that  day  when  the  founding  fathers  declared 
America  to  be  the  home  of  liberty. 

But  what  crimes  are  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty! 
For,  under  the  very  slogan  of  liberty,  closely  knit,  highly 
disciplined,  tirelessly  malicious  organizations,  protected  by 
our  system  of  suffrage,  have  the  right  to  stealthily  scheme 
against  those  institutions  which  are  the  guardians  of  the 
beloved  liberties  of  us  all.  Years  ago,  in  a  great  crisis,  when 
anarchy  threatened  a  whole  community,  that  wise,  taciturn, 
patriotic  American.  Calvin  Coolldge.  declared,  "No  man  has 
the  right  to  strike  against  the  public  safety  anywhere,  any: 

Ume." 

I  now  solemnly  declare  in  this  crisis  that  no  man,  through 
the  ballot  or  by  any  other  means,  should  have  the  legal  right 
to  strike  against  the  American  form  of  government,  which  is 
the  common,  cherished  property  of  all  of  us. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  love  of  human  liberty.  I  glory 
in  that  broad  tolerance  which  permits  In  this  great  land  of 
ours  that  freedom  of  religious  and  political  thought  which 
has  made  America  the  one  great  haven  of  freemen  of  many 
faiths  and  of  many  moods  of  thought. 

However,  liberty  is  not  license.  The  enjoyment  of  lib- 
erty incurs  obligations.  And  I  believe  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  shirk  its  obligations  if  It  does  not  right 
now  face  the  realities  of  this  menace  which  today  under- 
mines our  free  Institutions.  Shall  we  sit  here  supinely  while 
these  villainous  sappers  plant  their  explosive  propaganda 
under  the  very  foundation  of  our  Government? 

Under  the  guise  of  liberalism,  I  should  say  ultra-Iiberallam, 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  fear,  have  failed  In  the  stern  duty 
that  the  oaths  of  our  office  place  upon  each  and  every  one 
of  us.    Can  we  say  that  we  are  upholding  the  Constitution 
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of  ttv  UnltH  8Ut«  If  we  stand  Idly  by  while  an  organized 
parly  openly  hold*  nommaung  conventlona.  brazenly  elec- 
tion«»er!i.  and  legally  moves  to  the  ballot  box  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  destroying  that  Constitution? 

Can  we  claim  to  be  the  gallant  protectors  of  the  fair  form 
of  Liberty  If  we  close  our  eyes  whUe  ganga  of  depraved 
political  perverts  basely  defile  her? 

The  open,  seditious  action  cf  the  communistic  organiza- 
tion, claiming  to  operate  as  a  political  party.  Its  utter  dis- 
regard for  American  laws  and  institutions;  its  undeniably 
close  afBllation  with  the  StaUnist  regime  in  Red  Russia, 
which  frankly  declares  Its  purpose  Is  the  overthrow  of  all 
capitalist  governments,  calls  for  Immediate  and  concerted 

action. 

The  dlstlncUon  between  the  right  to  advocate  In  an  open 
and  academic  manner  the  doctrines  in  which  we  believe,  and 
the  right,  which  Is  not  a  right  under  any  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  our  Constitution,  to  preach  and  p!an  the  aboli- 
tion of  our  republican  system  of  government  by  sword  and 
fire,  is  sharply  defined  in  the  minds  of  every  right-thinlLmg 
American.  i 

Wlule  the  Communists  and  their  fellow-traveler  organiza- 
tions lal>cl  themselves  a  party,  they  are  not  political  entities 
In  the  American  sense  of  the  word.  They  seek  not  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  by  parliamentary  or  constitutional 
means.  They  seek  only  to  make  the  citizen  a  slave  of  the 
state  through  bloodshed  and  political  extortion. 

Communism  teaches  that  the  world  must  be  forcibly  re- 
formed by  a  revolutionary  leveling  process.  Instead  of 
striving  to  advance  or  permit  the  individual  to  advance 
through  progressive  thought  and  action,  the  Communist 
would  pull  civilization  down  to  his  own  subterranean  level. 

In  cognisance  of  this  political  disease  which  threatens  to 
spread  throughout  the  life-giving  tissues  of  this  Nation's 
body-politic,  I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
55.  This  measure,  the  first  of  Its  kind,  should  also  be  the 
first  step  In  a  Nation-wide  program  to  keep  political  rene- 
gades from  furthering  their  base  theories  through  the  use 
of  the  American  ballot.  It  should  be  the  keystone  of  a  cam- 
paign to  keep  America's  institutions  safe  for  Americans. 

Every  day,  heinous  organizations  are  springing  up  under  a 
cloak  of  secrecy  whose  ideologies  are  in  direct  contrast  to  our 
constitutional  government.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  take 
pride  in  this  country  of  ours.  It  Is  the  common  fate  of  the 
Indolent  to  see  their  rights  become  a  prey  to  the  active.  We 
can  unknowingly  surrender  our  rights  to  these  offensive 
malcontents  until  the  day  arrives  when  we  awake  to  realize. 
too  late,  that  liberty  Is  gone  and  we  are  no  longer  the 
masters  of  our  destiny. 

When  William  Z.  Foster  was  a  communistic  candidate  for 

the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  he  declared: 

Our  party  creates  no  Illusion  amongst  the  workers  that  they 
can  vot<>  their  way  to  emancipation.  •  •  •  On  the  contrary, 
we  must  utilize  tha  campaign  to  carry  on  widespread  and  energetic 
propaganda  to  teach  the  workers  that  the  capitalist  class  would 
never  allow  the  working  class  peacefully  to  take  control  of  the 
state.  It  must  build  a  new  state,  a  now  government  •  •  •  the 
soviet  government  In  the  United  States.  When  a  Communist 
heads  a  government  In  the  United  States — and  that  day  will  come 
J\jst  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises — that  government  will  not  be  a 
capitalistic  ^verninent.  but  a  soviet  government,  and  behind  this 
government  will  stand  tiie  "red"  army  to  enforce  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat. 

When  we  read  these  combative  lines.  It  becomes  only  too 
evident  that  my  call  for  positive  action  against  these  revolu- 
tionists must  be  answered  with  equally  aggressive  proceedings. 
Communism  is  a  philosophy  of  destruction — a  doctrine  of 
discontent.  It  is  a  political  Frankenstein  which  tramples 
hiunaa  rights  beneath  the  foot  of  despotism.  We  must  meet 
Its  animalistic  tactics  with  specific  action. 

There  Is.  my  colleagues,  a  time  when  a  bold  operation  upon 
a  nuillgnant  tumor  will  save  life.  There  is  a  time  when  the 
faintest  flicker  of  flame,  if  noted  and  acted  upon,  can  be 
traced  to  ita  source  and  safely  extinguished.  Unheeded, 
there  comes  in  a  few  swift  moments  the  time  when  the 
conflagration  is  unquenchable.    Often  there  is  the  opportune 


moment  when  the  first  small  trickle  In  a  threatened  dike  can 
be  effectively  dammed.  This  moment  ignored  and  a  devas- 
tating flood  inundates  the  land. 

Too  long  have  we  temporized  and  talked  and  talked  and 
temporized.  Let  us  pass  this  resolution  and  face  elections 
knowing  full  well  that  this  Nations  elective  offices  will  be 
filled  with  true  Aiiiericans  and  not  agents  of  destruction.  Let 
us  act  on  this  resolution  new.    Tomcrrcw  may  be  too  late! 


Polish  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  MASSAClirSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1940 


RESOLUTIONS   OF   THE    UNITED   POLISH    REUEF    COMMITTEB 
OF  NORTHAMPTON.  MASS. 


Mr.  CLASON.     Mr.   Speaker,  under   leave   to  extend   my 

remarks.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  resolutions  of  the 

United  Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Northampton.  Mass..  as 

follows: 

Resolved.  That  we.  a5sembled  here  this  Wednesday  evening.  March 
27.  1940,  in  Northampton.  Mass..  as  American  cltlrens,  in  accord- 
ance with  American  ideals  and  traditions,  hereby  petition  our 
President,  the  Honorable  PrankJln  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  both  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
to  support  and  have  CcnRress  make  the  necesoary  appropriations 
for  Polish  relief  and  to  take  steps  ofllclally  to  answer  the  cry  of 
distress  and  pleas  for  help  of  millions  of  suffering  peop'.e  of  Poland 
now  temporarily  in  the  tolls  and  grip  of  the  German  Nazi  and 
Russian   Soviet   lnvader«i;    and 

Reaolvrd.  That  our  United  States  Government  hasten  In  brlnr^tni? 
aid  and  relief  to  the  suffering  Innocent  people  In  Poland  and  to  the 
refugees  and  ex'.les  therefrom  In  ether  countr.e.^  In  order  to  save 
the  lives  of  men.  women,  and  children  In  accordance  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  America  and  the  soul  of  the  American  Nation,  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  civilization,  and  the  law  of  God;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  aid  and  relief  from  cur  American  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  all  other  aid  and  relief  of  the  various  humanitarian 
agencies  of  America,  be  distributed  by  Americans,  and  that  It  be 
carried  on  under  American  supervision  in  accordance  with  prece- 
dents and  Justice;  and 

Resolved.  That  we  hereby  further  petition  our  Government  to 
see  to  it  that  all  aid  and  relief  from  America  for  the  suffering  and 
needy  people  cf  Poland  Is  carried  on,  distributed,  and  supcrvi.srd 
by  Americans  for  the  benefit  of  Poland  and  not  their  enemies  and 
invaders,  and 

Resoli^d  further.  That  we  hereby  solemnly  pledi^e  our  continued 
aid  and  support  to  the  cause  of  giving  aid  and  relief  to  the  suffer- 
ing, needy,  and  distressed  people  of  Poland  until  they  are  again 
free  and  Independent,  and  are.  with  other  free  and  civilized  p-^ople 
of  the  world,  permitted  to  carry  on  their  n>isslon  for  the  beneht  of 
freedom,  humanity,  civilization,  and  peace. 

The  demonstration  at  which  the  foregoing  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented and  adopted  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Polish 
Relief  Committees  permits  1  and  95  of  Northampton,  Mass  .  which 
represent  the  now  combined  large  organizations  of  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry,  Polish  National  Church,  its  organizations.  Polish 
National  Alliance  group  1168.  Polish -American  Citizens  Club.  Polish 
Veterans  Post  91,  Caslmir  Pulaski  Society,  and  others  In  the  work 
:    of  raising  funds  for  helping  the  cause  of  Polish  relief. 

Ignace  Kuczynski.  chairman  of  the  Relief  Committee,  presided, 
and-Attorney  Charles  Kulikowskl.  Rev  J  Zlelinskl.  Martin  Paddock, 
and  W  Szewczynski.  president  of  National  Alliance  District,  deliv- 
ered addresses  at  the  demonstration.  Upon  motion  made  and  sec- 
onded without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  foregoing  resolutions  were 
presented  and  read,  adopted  unanimously  by  the  whole  assemblage. 
Respectfully  submitted  for  yoiir  kind  consideration  and  action, 
by  dlrecUon  cf  the  mass  meeting  and  by  order  of  varlotis  Polish- 
American  organizations  for  them  and  in  their  name. 

IGNACZ  KrCZTNSKI. 

Polish  Sational  AUiartce. 
M^RTiM   A    Paddock. 
PoUsh-American  Citizeru  Club. 
Josxr  RoziKT, 

Polish  Veterans  Post. 

KONSTANTT      KaOWCZTNSKI, 

Casimir  Pulaski  Society. 

ANTONI   TOMASrtNSKI, 

Polish  National  Chitrch. 
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Roads  and  the  Nattonal  Economr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^ 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4, 1940 


SCRIPT   OF   RADIO   DISCUSSION   OF   HIGHWAY   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rec<hu>  the  script  of  a  discussion 
of  pending  road  legislation,  participated  in  by  Hon.  Jksse  P. 
WoLcoiT.  of  Michigan,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Roads  Committee;  Mr.  Charles  M.  Upham.  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  engineer-director  of  the  American  Road  Build- 
ers' Association,  and  myself,  broadcast  over  the  red  network 
of  the  National  BroadcasUng  Co..  on  the  evening  of  March 

22   1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the  Recoko.  as  foUows: 


Uak.  I  am  an  American  highway „.♦,„„ 

WoMAM   I  alBO  UM  the  roada  and  •Creets  of  the  Nation 

Mam.  In  common  with   80.000.000   Anwrlrana.  I  own  and  drire 

mn  automobile.  .  . 

WoMAM.  Uke  other  highway  taxpayera.  I  own  the  greatest  roaa 

aystem  of  all  Un\e. 

Maw.  One-third  of  the  world's  totaL 

Woman   Over   3.000,000  miles  of  primary  and  Becondary  roads. 

Man.  Worth  $30,000,000,000. 

Woman    Providing    employment  for  6.000,000    Americans. 

Man  The  news  by  radio  and  praaa  constantly  refers  to  the 
master  roads  and  interregional  highways  planned  for  an  early 
American  tomorrow.  But  I  am  authoritatively  informed  that 
more  than  100.000  miles  of  our  primary  highway  system  are 
obsolete,  that  traffic  is  daily  Increasing  on  our  already  congested 
roads,  that  10,000.000  more  motor  Tchlcles  wlU  be  added  to  the 
30  000  000  already  on  the  roads  within  the  next  10  years. 

Woman  What  are  the  road  buUdera  erf  America  doing  to  solve 
this  vital  problem?  ^  ,  . 

Man  How  are  our  Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental  road 
agencies  planning   to  Improve   this  deplorable  condition? 

ANNotmcta  Tonight  this  naUonal  economic  problem  will  be 
considered— solutions  wlU  be  suggested.  Here  in  the  studios  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  at  Radio  Center  In  Washington, 
D  C  are  three  of  the  Nation's  top-ranking  highway  authorities. 
They '  represent  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Representatives  and" 
the  American  road-building  industry  and  profession.  They  are 
Congressman  Wn-BuaN  CA«Twaicirr,  Oklahoma  Democrat,  and 
chaJ^n  of  the  House  Roads  Committee,  which  formulates  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  legislation;  Congreaaman  Jaaai  P.  Wolcott  Re- 
publican of  Michigan  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Roads 
Committee  and  Charles  M.  Upham.  engineer-director  of  the  Am- 
erican Road  Builders'  AssoclaUon,  the  Nations  largest  organiza- 
tion of  highway  planners.  buUders,  administrators,  and  educators. 
Mr  Dpham  will  interview  Congreasmen  Ca*twrioht  and  Wouxnr 
on  the  subject  of  roads  and  the  national  economy. 

Mr  Ufham  The  watchword  of  thla  aeasUm  at  Congress  seems  to 
he  "economy  "  Reduced  authorisations  for  certain  PWleral  expendi- 
tures are  under  consideration.  Oongressman  Caxtwucht,  you're 
^H«tmi>n  of  the  House  Roads  Committee  and  an  authority  on  hlgh- 
wmv  ksclalatlon  Do  you  think  Pederal-ald  autborlzaUons  for  con- 
tlnul^  our  highway  program  will  be  affected?     WlU  there  be  re- 

""Mr^CAXTwaicHT.  No  Mr.  Upham.  I  dont  think  so.  I  certainly 
hone  not  The  House  Roads  Committee— before  which  you  appeared 
tobehalf  of  the  American  Road  Builders'  Association— re«!ntly 
completed  t  weeks  of  public  heartngs  on  a  bill  that  I  Inmjduced 
on  January  15.  Tills  bill  will  soon  be  reported  to  the  House  of 
Renresentatlves  If  It  Is  enacted.  It  will  authorize  the  continuation 
«  §Sfi^  iJTor  highways  for  the  Itocal  years  ^^^ -^^^  Jg^5 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  highway  engineers  and  officials  t«tlfted 
during  the  committee  heartngs.  I  expect  my  committee  to  tender  a 
favorable  report  to  Oongreaa. 

Mr   Upham   I  understand  that  the  amounts  the  committee  wlU 
recommend  to  be  authorized  havent  as  yet  be«m  definitely  deter- 

"^Mr*^C*«Tw*icHT  No:  they  ha»«nt.  Mr.  Upham.  But  they  wlU 
probablV^r^ut  the  samra.  those  aathort^d  for  the  fl«:al  year. 

1938  and  193«  ^. 

Mr  Upham.  Win  you  rerlew  those  smoont^  .o^onnnnnn 

Mr  CAWwaioHT   For  each  Oacal  year  they  totaled  $238.000 flOO 
Mr.  Upham.  For  what  types  of  highway  proJecU.  Congressman? 


ICr.  Castwuort.  For  pnmary  roads,  fsrm-to-markrt  roaito.  high- 
way-railroad grade-craasiag  •liminatlon  atui  proieetkm,  fofsst  toads, 
and  roads  throi^h  puMic  lands,  national  parks,  and  Indian  reaerra- 

tlons. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Pardon  my  Interruption,  gentlemen,  tmt  we  may 
be  hitching  the  cart  before  the  iiorse. 

Mr   Upham.  In  what  way,  Congreannan  Woi<ooTrf 

Mr.  Wototnr.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  Itsteners  are  not 
familiar  with  tlie  term  "Fsderal  aid  for  highways."  Wotild  not  it 
be  a  good  Idea  to  oAer  a  deOnltlon  of  our  subject  before  «e  analyse 
It? 

Mr.  Upbam.  I  agree.  Congreaaman  WoLocnrr.    Would  you  tinder- 

take  that  definition  for  us? 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  aiadly.  It  Is  simple  enough.  Federal  aid  for  high- 
ways means  that  the  rederal  Oonremment  wlU  match,  dollar  for 
doUar.  the  money  that  the  respectlfe  Bcatea  expend  for  highway 
construction  on  the  ^deral-ald  systems.  The  Federal  Oa»emment 
pays  half:  the  State  pays  half.  Theae  Federal  funds  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  highway  departments,  under  the  superhslon  of 
the  United  Stotea  Public  Roads  Administration.  In  thto  relation.  I 
want  to  point  out  a  fact  that  Is  apparently  unknown  to  many  of  our 
people.  Although  Oongress  appropriates  Federal  aid  for  hl^ways, 
we  have  no  say-so  whatsoever  as  to  where,  or  when,  the  States  and 
counties  buUd  roads.  We  cannot  say  a  road  win  be  built  here  or 
there  or  anywhere  And  the  only  obligation  that  the  States  haw 
to  the  Public  Roads  Administration.  In  order  to  receive  matching 
Federal  funds,  is  that  they  route  their  pnmary  highways  as  parts  of 
a  national  system,  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation.  These  high- 
way's must,  of  course,  be  planned  In  accordance  with  the  high  stand- 
ards of  modem  engineering  design  specified  by  the  Public  Roads 

Administration.  _ 

Mr  Upmam.  In  other  words,  neither  you  nor  Oongressman  ca«t- 
WRiGHT  have  any  Jurisdiction  over  hlghany  location  and  construc- 
tion projects — even  in  vour  own  districts? 

Mr.  Wowxyrr.  Road  buUdlng  Is  entirely  a  matter  of  State  and  local 
administration.  Federal  politics  have  abiiolutely  no  bearing  on  the 
building  of  roads.  Now.  returning  to  the  explanation  of  Federal  aid 
for  highways,  these  laws  have  been  called  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght 
Road  AcU  since  1934.  They  are  named  for  their  coauthors.  Con- 
gressman CARTvnucHT,  who  Is  with  us  this  evening,  and  Senator 
Carl  Hatden,  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Cartwkight.  The  first  Federal -aid -for-hlgh  ways  act  was. 
however,  passed  In  1916.  The  Nstlon  then  had  only  three  and  one- 
half  million  motor  vehicles.  Today,  more  than  80,000,000  roll 
the  roads  AutomobUe  registration  has  Increased  at  an  average 
rate  of  more  than  a  million  vehicles  a  year.  In  1916.  the  United 
States  Congress  had  the  vision  to  anticipate  the  terrific  demand 
that  was  to  be  placed  on  the  American  highway  system. 

Mr  WOLCOTT.  The  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Acta  are  a  contlntiatlon 
of  the  original  act  passed  in  1916— a  continuation  and  a  revision 
to  meet  America's  ever-changing  road  problems.  

Mr  Upham.  And  the  pending  road  biU,  Congreasman  Cabt- 
wright — the  present  bUl  soon  to  be  reported  to  Congress— wUl 
you  please  deecrlbe  It  for  our  audience? 

Mr  Cartwxioht.  Provisions  of  the  bill  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  1938,  which  authorised  appropria- 
tions fcH-  eight  regtUar  road-buUding  programs  for  the  fiscal  years 
1940  and  1941.  The  bUl,  If  passed,  wUl  authorize  appropriations 
of  Federal  funds  to  be  matched  by  the  States  and  to  be  expended 
on  primary  and  farm-to-market  roads.  Theae  farm-to-market 
roads    Include    rural-free-dellvery    routes    and    pubUc   school-bus 

Mr  Upham.  Over  60  percent  of  America's  30,000.000  farm  folk 
live  on  tinimproved  dirt  roads.  Many  of  theae  dirt  roads  are  Im- 
pamable  In  bad  weather.     That  Is  correct.  Is  It  not.  Congressman 

WOIjCOTT?  „ 

Mr   Woixxnr.  It  te.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Upham 

Mr  Caxtwkioht.  There  Is  strong  sentiment  for  an  Increase  in 
appropriations  for  farm-to- market  roads.  This  matter  Is  yet  to  be 
settled  I  base  my  conclusions  on  conditions  In  my  own  State  of 
Oklahoma.  When  I  am  at  home,  I  travel  a  great  deal.  I  know 
what  roads  mean  to  my  people  who  live  in  the  coimtry.  They 
depend  on  roads  for  their  UvelUiood.  Roads  enable  them  to  trans- 
port their  farm  products  to  market.  Their  chUdren  depend  on 
cood  roads  to  get  an  education  at  urlian  public  schools. 

Mr.  Upham.  You  believe,  than,  that  the  seoondary  roads  In  Okla- 
homa could  stand  Improvement? 

Mr  CAKTwmiOHT.  A  lot  of  Improvement.  There  are  91,000  miles 
of  officially  designated  county  roads  In  my  State.  Only  238  miles 
of  these  country  roads  have  been  Improved  to  a  high  standard. 
And  aoOOO  miles  of  coimty  roads  m  Oklahoma  are  classified  as 
unlmpriived.  They  are  not  even  earth  graded.  I  «f«  ™y  »*^^" 
an  enunple  because  I  see  condlUons  there  at  fir*  hand.  But  I 
know  that  there  are  a  mUllon  mUea  of  ootmty  and  township  roads 
In  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  are  tmlmproved.  Another  million 
miles  are  badly  In  need  of  further  improvement. 

Mr  Woixxrrr.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  rural  roada.  Our  yjst 
svstem  of  orlmary  highways  U  In  need  of  raodemlzatton.  Mr.  Up- 
SS^u-^S«;  chief  eiiglneer  for  sever^  State  highway  dep«;t- 
ments  Tou  supervised  constrxiction  oT  the  Pan-Amertcan  Hlgh- 
^in  Mexico,  which  wlU  eventually  imk  North  and  Soutti  America 
Tou  represented  the  United  States  OoTermnfent  at  the  Intematjonai 
SillSSre- at -me  Hague  before  ths  outbreak  o«  the  war.  What 
U  your  opinion  erf  our  primary  highway  aystem? 
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threatened  Invasion.    It  has  statutes  defining  and  outUnlng 
Its  neutrality,  and  it  is  a  solemn  obllgaUon  of  each  of  its 
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Mr  Ufmam  Wrtl.  Congrwwman  Woucorr.  we  have  the  worlds 
gr««t(«t  I  know  that  But  the  record  ahowa  the  lne«;apable  fact 
that  over  100  000  mil«  of  our  main  highways  are  obsolete  The 
rrc.  rd  proves  that  motor-vehicle  output  U  rapidly  outpacing  high- 
way cf)n3truct:on  Automotive  aUUatlclana  have  released  Ogures 
that  prove  that  American  highway  trafflc  wlU  double  In  the  next 
20  veara  The  majority  of  today*  roads  were  buUt  for  the  traffic 
of  15  and  20  yeara  ago.  They  do  not  adequately  accommodate  the 
traffic  of  IMO  Automobile  fipeeds  have  Increased  from  20  and  30 
to  60  and  70  miles  an  hour,  Englnea  are  high-powered;  bodies 
•trpamllned      Moat  roads  were  not  designed  for  such  speeds 

It  !•  urgent  that  our  highway  system  tie  modernized — that  our 
road<  l>e  reconstructed  In  keeping  with  modem  standards  of  design 
to  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  present-day  high-speed  traffic.  As 
a  hiituway  engineer.  I  estimate  that  a  properly  designed,  up-to-date, 
adeiuate  highway  system  will  result  In  a  50-percent  decrease  in 
iraffic--»ccldjnl  fatalities.  The  vital  importance  of  this  estimate  la 
testmid  to  by  the  enonroua  American  htghway-accldent  toll.  Each 
year  iccldents  involvlnf  motor  vehicles  account  for  35  000  deaths. 
90  000  permanent  disabilities,  and  IJOO.OOO  personal  injuries.  To 
Bum  up.  the  moat  expert  of  the  Nation's  highway  engineers  know 
that  read  building  has  lagged  behind  traffic  requirements 

Mr  Woixxyrr  This  was  brought  out  in  testimony  presented  be- 
fore the  House  Roculs  CoTimlttee  by  national  highway  and  traffic 
authorities  siich  as  yourself.  Mr.  Upham. 

Mr  CASTwaioHT  We  a!so  have  facts  gathered  by  the  various 
State  highway  departments  and  the  Public  Roads  Administration. 

Mr  Upham  You  refer  to  the  SUte  highway  planning  stirveys. 
Congressman  CAaTwmioHT? 

Mr  CAarwaicHT.  Yea.  Mr.  Upham.  TTie  surveys  made  by  the 
Public  Roads  Administration  In  cooperation  with  the  48  States  and 
the  Territories.  Preliminary  results  of  the  svirveys  were  assembled 
in  a  report  called  Toll  Roads  and  Free  Roads.  This  report  was 
tran^nitted  to  Congress  last  spring  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  It  demonstrated  that  the  facta  you  Just  presented 
are  true.  A  system  of  Interregional  hlghwajrs,  linking  centers  of 
industry  and  population.  Is  propxieed  as  a  partial  solution.  Theso 
highways  will  eliminate  traffic  congestion  In  and  near  large  cities. 
The  interregional  syrtem  will  represent  only  1  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  road  mileage,  but  It  will  carry  12.5  percent  of  ovir 
traffic. 

Mr  Vthau  Getting  back  to  the  pending  road  bill,  what  other 
proviatona  are  made.  Congressman  Woutott?  Federal  aid  for  pri- 
mary and  farm-to-market  roads  has  t>een  mentioned. 

Mr  WoLcorr.  The  bill  also  calls  for  appropriations  fw  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  roads  In  national  forests  and  parka, 
Indian  reservations,  and  roads  through  public  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  Orvernment.  A  section  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
ronUnued  elimination  and  protection  of  highway -railroad  grnde 
crt^Hings.  fa~al  points  of  many  horrible  accidents  Funds  for  gradf- 
CTossin<  elimination  and  protecUon,  as  you  know,  do  not  have  to  bo 
matched  by  the  States. 

Mr.  CASTwaicHT  There  Is  one  Important  new  provision  In  this  bill 
as  introduced  I  refer  to  title  11,  which  Is  designed  to  aid  the  States 
and  municipalities  to  acquire  needed  highway  rights-of-way 

Mr  Upham  I  can  readily  understand  the  great  need  for  Federal 
help  with  this  problem  If  It  can  l>e  satisfactorily  worked  out,  Con- 
greeaman  Ca«tw»icht.  The  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  is  perhaps 
the  moat  serious  handicap  that  many  States  and  cities  face  in  the 
execution  of  their  road-building  programs.  The  cost  of  rights-of- 
way  for  some  urgently  needed  highway  projects  exceeds  the  cost  of 
constriKticn. 

Mr.  C.\rrwsiCHT.  Title  n  gives  a  special  authorization  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  make  loans  to  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  other  public  bodies  for  the  purchase  of  highway 
rights-of-way.  These  loans  would  t>e  repaid  with  interest  over  a 
period  of  years  They  could  only  be  made  at  the  request  of  a  State 
highway  department  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Roads. 

Mr.  Ufham.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  yotir  necessarily  brief  expla- 
nation ot  I^Fderal-ald  highway  legislation  has  clarified  the  subject 
for  many  of  our  listener*  Congressman  CAarwaicHr,  you  expressed 
the  beUef  and  hope  that  F^ederal  aid  for  highways  will  be  continued. 
Would  you  mind  telling  us  your  reasons? 

Mr  Cabtwught.  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Upham.  For  one  thing,  the  FMeral 
Ck)vemment  collects  over  9300.000000  a  year  In  hlghway-tiser 
taxes,  such  as  the  ^deral  gasoline  tax  of  1  cent  a  gallon.  It  Is 
only  logical  for  the  highway  user  to  receive  a  rettim  on  his  Invest- 
ment. It  Is  only  reasonable  that  the  money  he  pays  be  used  to 
keep  the  highways  up  to  date  and  safe. 

Mr  Woixorr.  Another  element  to  consider,  Mr.  Upham^.  as  a 
reason  for  not  curtailing  our  highway  program.  Is  unemployment. 
Government  experts  tell  us  that  nearly  10,000,000  Americans  are 
out  ot  work.  Now,  we  know  that  1  out  of  every  7  persons  In  this 
country  are  employed  In  the  business  and  Industry  of  highway 
transportation.  We  know  that  no  other  single  enterprise  provides 
as  many  jobs  as  the  business  of  administering,  stirveylng.  building, 
repairing,  and  maintaining  highways.  Then.  too.  many  large  in- 
dustries and  many  amall  biislnesses  depend,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
upon  road  btUldlng.  The  money  spent  on  American  highways.  In 
large  parta.  flows  back  Into  the  channels  of  American  trade. 

Mr.  Upbam.  a  speaker  at  the  recent  Chicago  Roed  Show-Oonren- 
tton    ol    the   Amertcan   Road   Builders'    Aseorlatlon    was   General 


Stanley  H.  Ford  More  than  40.000  road  bullden  fmm  all  rrer 
the  world  attended  this  exposition  and  many  heard  General  Ford 
say.  "Roads  rank  in  importance  with  the  soldier  and  his  weapons 
as  elemenu  In  the  national  defense."  General  Fcrd  was  an  official 
spokesman  of  the  United  States  War  Department. 

Blr  CA«TwaiCHT.  That  Is  Just  another  reason  for  continuing  Fed- 
eral aid  for  highways.  Mr.  Upham.  Otir  Army,  as  armies  go  today. 
Is  small.  But  to  increase  its  size  to  compare  with  the  armies  of 
some  nations  of  Europe  would  be  tremendotisly  expensive  The 
answer  to  adequate  preparedness  lies  In  swift  mobility  and  rapid 
concentration  of  fire  power  So  the  Army  Is  l)ecoming  more  and 
more  mechanized  and  motorized.  It  Is  mounting  rubber-tired 
wheels.  The  Importance  of  good  roads  to  the  United  States  Army 
and  to  the  success  of  national  defense  is  obvious.  However — and  I 
wish  to  strongly  emphasize  this  fact — there  are  no  military  roads, 
as  such.  In  the  United  States  War  Department  officials  have  re- 
peatedly told  State  and  Federal  road  officials  that  the  highways 
which  must  be  constructed  for  commerce  and  national  developnaent 
will,  m  general,  be  Identical  with  those  required  for  military  pur- 
{>cses.  Army  officers  tell  us  that  a  general  network  of  good  roads 
connecting  Important  depots  and  mobilization  and  industrial  centers 
has  more  strategic  value  than  transcontinental  roads  that  merely 
cross  the  country  from  coast  to  coast  or  from  north  to  south  Thus 
is  m  line  with  the  interregional  system  recommended  by  the  Public 
Roads  Administration.  I  want  to  say  again  that  highways  built 
for  peacetime  purposes  will  serve  the  needs  of  our  national  dofen.se 

Mr.  Upham.  Thank  you.  grntlemen.  for  your  very  interesting  views 
on  Federal  highway  legislation  I  also  want  to  thank  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co  and  the  many  cooperating  stations  of  the  Nation- 
wide N  B.  C.  red  network  for  time  graciously  allotted  to  us  on 
the  air. 

ANNOtTNCEK.  Charles  M  Upham.  engineer -director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Road  Builders'  Association.  Washington.  D  C.  has  interviewed 
Congressman  Wilbttsn  Cartwrickt  of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  House  Roads  Committee,  and  Congressman  Jessx  P. 
WoLcoTT  of  Michigan,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Roads 
Committee.  Their  subject  waa  Road*;  and  the  National  Economy. 
Free  copies  of  Roads  and  the  National  Economy  may  bs  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  American  Road  Builders"  Association.  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Mr.  MYERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Evening  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia  for  April  3: 
[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  April  3.  1940] 
BISHOP  coaaiCAN 

Consecrated  Titular  Bishop  of  Bllta,  which  first  appears  In 
Catholic  Church  records  in  256  A.  D  .  the  Most  Reverend  Joseph 
M.  Corrigan,  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  remains 
typically  PhUadelphlan.     He  has  a  sense  of  American  history. 

Amid  the  impressive  ceremonies  In  the  National  Shrine  at  Wash- 
ington yesterday  American  history  played  a  role 

Placed  beside  the  main  altar  was  a  simple  wooden  altar  used 
for  many  years  by  the  Most  Reverend  John  Carroll,  D.  D.,  first 
Catholic  Bishop  In  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Carroll  was  responsible  for  the  area  now  comprising  the 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  but  Bishop  Corrigan  was  conscious  of 
a  much  more  direct  link.  Bishop  Carroll,  a  cousin  of  Charles  Car- 
roll, of  Carrollton.  the  signer,  played  a  part  in  the  Revolution 

Benjamin  Franklin  selected  the  then  Father  Carroll  to  Join  him 
on  the  diplomatic  mission  to  Canada.  This  mission  failed,  but 
Father  Carroll  was  able  to  provide  much  more  direct  assistance 
when  Franklin  went  to  France  to  play  a  fateful  role  in  the 
Revolution. 

Thus.  Bishop  Corrigan.  once  a  student  in  Rome,  and  now  an 
educator  in  Washington,  remains  a  PhUadelphlan  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  America  and  democracy.  In  constant  demand  as  an  orator 
because  of  his  crisp  and  witty  style,  Bishop  Corrigan  campaigns 
eifecUvely  for  "God  In  Government." 

His  compalgn  Is  obviously  arrayed  against  foreign  Isms  which 
strike  alike  at  the  basis  of  all  religion  and  the  essential  American 
llbertiea.  Americana  at  all  creeds  share  his  views  on  this  vltai 
point  and  Phlladelphiana  will  feel  his  la  an  honor  well  placed. 


■  i 
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A  Clear-Cut  American  Program  for  Domestic  and 
International  Conduct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OK   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  4. 1940 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  from  past 
experience  knows  the  horrible  suffering,  loss  of  life,  and  ter- 
rific cost  of  war.  Every  sensible  American  Is  devcrmined 
that  we  shall  not  again  participate  in  such  a  useless  holo- 
caust This  determinaUon  has  been  thoroughly  expressed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Nation  by  all 
of  our  people,  irrespective  of  lineage.  reUgion.  or  class.  It 
is  the  firm  resolution  and  devout  prayer  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  that  we  do  everything  possible  to 
fortify  ourselves  against  war  again  involving  our  Nation, 
The  people  are  firm  and  determined  that  their  leaders  shall 
do  everything  pos.sible  to  protect  our  constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  our  political  system  as  weU  as  to  bulwark  our 
economic  system  against  the  repercussions  that  are  now,  or 
hereafter  wUl.  come  from  war  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
There  is  also  a  constant  demand  that  we  intensify  our  mili- 
tary preparedness  and  do  so  solely  for  defensive  purposes, 
M  the  leaders  in  charge  of  our  Government  are  smcere  in 
their  wishes  to  carry  out  the  wiU  of  the  people,  and  it  Is 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  they  can  successfully  do  other- 
wise, their  efforts  will  be  directed  toward: 

First  An  intensification  of  the  study  of  American  political 
principles  and  a  firm  determination  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  sound 
and  progressive  Government  administered  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fair  InterpreUtlon  at  that  Constitution. 

Second  An  Immediate  and  consistent  efTort  to  secure  a 
prompt  solution  of  our  domestic  economic  problems  and  the 
wholehearted  efforts  toward  eliminating  unemployment,  pro- 
viding for  the  distressed  fanners,  and  by  earnest  efforts  to 
economize  and  eliminate  waste  in  Government,  thereby 
affording  necessary  and  urgent  relief  to  the  taxpayers  of  our 
Nation  and  encouraging  industry  to  move  forward  and 
cooperate  In   obviating  unemployment  and   in  aidmg  the 

distressed  farmer.  ,    *   *i. 

Third  By  Uking  adequate  protecUve  steps  against  the 
repercussions  that  are  now  coming  from  a  new  world-wide 
condition  caused  by  the  war.  and  by  protecting  America 
against  world-wide  cutthroat  competition  that  will  certainly 
follow  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Fourth  By  the  immediate  building  of  a  strong,  well  dis- 
ciplined and  eCBcient  Navy.  Army,  and  Air  Force,  as  weU  as 
their  necessary  auxiliaries  solely  for  defense  purposes. 

Fifth  By  the  Inunediate  disengagement  from  all  foreign 
engagements  and  agreements  that  now  t^nd  to  disturb  and 
disrupt  our  national  life,  violate  our  strict  neutrahty,  and 
WiU  inevlUbly  Involve  us  In  a  disastrous  war. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  appropriate  to  suggest  that  there 
should  be  immediately  instituted  a  prompt  and  searching 
investigation  conducted  by  the  executive  department  into 
the  activities  of  the  diplomats  and  representatives  of  this 
Government  in  all  foreign  countries;  that  those  found  guilty 
of  serious  breach  of  duty  be  promptly  recalled. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  duUes  and  the  responsibilities  of 
our  representatives  abroad  be  accurately  defined  to  them  and 
strict  adherence  to  such  be  required  of  each  of  such  repre- 
sentaUves.  Utterances  intending  to  inaccurately  reflect  the 
true  sentiment  of  this  Government  or  to  convey  erroneous 
impression  as  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  abso- 
lutely inexcusable  and  warrant  immediate  dismissal  from 
service  The  United  States  is  not  a  participant  in  any  war 
and  is  resolved  that  it  shall  not  be  except  upon  actual  and 


threatened  Invasion.  It  has  statutes  defining  and  outlining 
its  neutrality,  and  it  is  a  solemn  obligation  of  each  of  Its 
representatives  abroad  to  clearly  and  fairly  interpret  and 
execute  such  statutes  in  the  discharge  of  their  ofHcial  duUes. 
This  is  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  lor 
the  people,  and  no  clique  or  group,  notwithstanding  what  their 
private  opinions  may  be  nor  what  high  position  they  may 
occupy,  have  a  right  to  contravene  the  will  of  the  people.  It 
is  a  sacred  obligation  to  execute  the  ulll  of  the  people. 

It  is  Ume  for  a  stringent  policy  to  be  inauguiated— a  policy 
clearly  defining  our  attitude  and  inclinations  on  matters 
abroad  and  one  that  shall  be  rigidly  enforced,  typically  and 
wholly  American,  not  selfish  nor  short-sighted,  but  in  right- 
eous preservation  of  Americanism  and  of  the  American  Re- 
public, 

We  as  leaders  have  this  obligation  to  our  people  and  to 
posterity.  None  can  avoid  it.  We  must  all  courageously  meet 
It.  bear  our  responsibility,  and  give  of  our  best  service  in 
pursuit  of  the  fundamentals  of  American  justice  and  political 
and  economic  principles. 


W.  p.  A.  Wage  Scale  Working  Hardships 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1940 


PETITION  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED  BROTHERHOOD  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT,  Mr,  Speaker,  1,714  citizens  of  central 
Pennsylvania  have  petitioned  this  Congress  through  my 
office  protesting  the  existing  W.  P.  A.  wage  scale  and  the 
18-month,  30-day  fiulough  provisions  of  the  present  W,  P.  A. 
law. 

The  decreased  wage  scale  and  the  fiu-lough  system  have 
worked  hardships  on  the  many  signers  of  this  petition,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues,  who  are  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  will  take  notice  of  this 
protest  in  their  consIderaUon  of  next  year's  reUef  blU  now 
before  them. 

The  spokesmen  for  this  group.  Unemployed  Brotherhood 
of  Pennsylvania.  Inc.,  was  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  on  October  14.  1935,  with  the  Grand  I/:dge 
headquarters  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  subordinate  lodges 
ttuxiughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Unemployed  Brotherhood  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  any  other  organization,  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  organizations  or  societies  having  similar 
alms  and  purposes  and  operating  on  a  national  scale. 

The  petition  referred  to  above,  signed  by  President  Law- 
rence Schrenk.  Altoona.  Pa.,  and  Walter  J.  Taylor,  secretary, 
Altoona.  Pa.,  is  as  follows: 

Unxmpiatbd  BaoTHKaHooo  or  PufweTtvAwia,  Ikc., 

OaAMD  LOOCB, 

March  29.  1940. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Wa^inffton.  DC. 

GfsrruiMrtt:  In  behalf  of  the  many  thoxuanda  of  Ajnerlcan  cltl- 
aens  who  have  been  forced  out  of  P^^te  employiMnt  tltfoughno 
fault  of  their  own,  and  forced  to  go  on  W.  P.  A.  and  relief  aa  a  meana 
of  existence  for  them  and  their  dependcnta.  and  *»«>  ,^  »fta  <rf 
ConeresB  In  the  passage  of  the  1938  reUel  Uw.  were  aubjected  to  » 
S3c  reduction  iTIagee  of  all  W.  P.  A.  worker,  to  cert^  geo- 
grShlcal  dlstrlcta  In  the  Unlt«l  Bftoa.  ^^-^''^  "^"^^^ 
wagee  worked  a  further  hardship  on  theW^  P.  A.  worker  and  hte 
fimllT  and  whereas  the  work-roUtion  provlalon  of  the  law  which 
r^qulf^  a  30-day  furlough  after  18  ^^P^^^V^;^*^^'^  °P 
w  p  A  worked  a  further  hardship  on  the  unemployed  or  w.  F.  a. 
worker  and  ^  many  W.  P  A.  worker,  are  member*  ol  tj»  Unem- 
p^S  Imti^erhood  of  Pennsylvai^  Inc  and  ^^*7^?^^ 
pr^t  against  the  teducUon  in  W.  P.  A  wi«ea.  and  the  work- 
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rre.tlon  iy«t«B.  the  grand  Icdg*  of  the  Utmnplcyed  Brotherhood  of 
Pennsylvania.  Inc..  piisaed  a  resolution  to  petlUon  Congress  lor  the 
J^torJt.on  of  the  i^I^of  W  P  A.  workers,  with  a  •ubstaxmal 
incrr^  in  wnffe.  over  the  prior  nite  to  compensate  for  the  eyer- 
IncrraaJng  cost  of  UT!ng.  and,  lor  the  elimination  of  the  30-day  lay- 

cff  alter  18  months. 

We  feel  free  In  exerclslns  our  constitutional  rights  In  presenting 
thane  petitions  to  yotir  honorable  body  through  our  Representa- 
UV9  rt  the  Twenty-third  District  of  Penn.iylvania.  Hon.  James  e. 
Vam  Zanw.  and  trmi  you  will  give  this  petition  ycur  earnest  con- 
sideration and  favorable  action  In  passing  the  1940  relief  law^ 

The  object  of  this  brotherhood  Is  to  unite  the  unemployed  work- 
ers to  promote  their  getieral  welfare  and  advance  their  interests, 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual:  and  to  promote  and  assist  In  secur- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  for  a  "health'  and  decency 
relief  st*nd»rd  for  the  unemployed  worlwrs  and  their  dependents, 
and  to  eaubllsh  mutual  confidence  and  create  and  maintain  har- 
monious relations  between  the  admlnlstraUon  of  State,  county, 
city,  work  or  relief. ^ 

The  Unemployed  Brotherhood  of  Pennsylvania  to  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  any  other  order,  or  organization,  and  does  not  use 
radical  means,  or  threaU  of  force  In  the  adjustment  of  differences, 
but  works  with  the  offlclals  snd  administration  In  seeking  ways 
and  means  of  providing  work  and  bettering  conditions  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  Interested.  Such  are  the  alms  and  purpose  of  tne 
Unemployed  Brotherhood  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  presenting  of 
these  petitions  to  Congress. 

Very  trtily  yours,  

Ijtwsgwtr  Scmxtm. 
Preruient.  Grand  Lodge. 
A  Walttb  J    TATLOa. 

Secretary,  Grand  Lodge. 


John  Philip  Sousa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  LAWRZNCS  J.  BACH 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
f  ress.  John  Philip  Sousa  was  born  on  November  6.  1854.  and 
Is  burled  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery.  Washington.  D.  C. 
No  man  who  ever  breathed  the  free  air  of  Americanism  more 
powerfully  exhibited  the  full  measure  of  his  appreciation  than 
this  great  man.  The  inspiring  notes  of  his  soul-stirring  patri- 
otic approaches  are  as  secure  as  if  they  were  inscriptions 
graven  on  the  face  of  the  most  imposing  stone  of  each  motin- 
tain  in  this  broad  land. 

On  the  amvlversary  of  Sousa's  death.  March  6.  1940.  a  band 
of  his  lojral  admirers — some  were  even  his  blood  kin — went  to 
the  mound  under  which  reposes  his  dust  and  conducted  an 
impressive  ceremony.  This  group  included  Boy  Scout  troop 
10.  of  Washington.  D.  C;  troop  2.  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  Sea 
Scouts  of  the  Natlorua  Capital  area;  Metropolitan  Police  Boys' 
Band:  Mr.  Osmund  Varella.  who  represented  the  Sousa  fam- 
ily: and  hundreds  of  others.  I  give  you  here  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Bach,  which  was  delivered  as  a  part  of  the 
ceremony: 

It  is  eminently  befitting  that  we.  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
John  Philip  Sousa.  gather  for  the  fifth  time  to  honor  this  great 
man  and  at  the  same  nme  honor  ourselves  as  humble  agents  of  the 
vast  throng  that  would  fain  be  present  here  today.  We  prove,  let 
us  believe,  that  despite  memorial  bridges  and  works  of  stones  and 
art  quaJlUea  of  character  are  ultimately  basic  and  attractive,  and 
that  so  long  as  true  character  and  upright  endeavor  for  the  pubUc 
woBl  still  have  an  abiding  place  In  the  affections  of  our  people,  all 
will  be  well  with  America,  which  was  ever  the  object  of  the  fervent 
love  of  our  dear  friend.  Dead,  he  yet  speaketh  through  his  art. 
and  he  speaketh  louder  throiigh  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  we  value  so  highly  and  which  we  try  to  emulate. 

Small  men  are  provincial,  mediocre  men  are  cosmopolitan,  but 
great  men  are  universal.  John  PhUlp  Sousa  was  universal.  He 
knew  that  nobody  is  useless  In  this  world  who  lightened  Its  burdens 
for  somebody  else.  He  was  continuously  lightening  the  burden 
ot  some  meek  soul.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  talk  which  does 
not  end  in  any  kind  of  acUon  to  better  suppressed.    In  other  words. 


he  ever  squared  hand  with  mouth.  In  the  t«j>t  of  sny  g«nt!<'man — 
his  respect  for  those  who  can  be  of  no  possible  assistance  to  h.m — 
our  honored  dead  did  not  suffer.  lie  accurately  measured  the  dis- 
tance t>ctween  hi-i  ambition  and  the  success  that  wouJd  crown  it. 
but  he  did  not  fill  the  gap  with  heartaches  of  mends  or  foes.  He 
relied  upon  the  reward  given  to  men  who  do  not  flinch  from  the 
cries  of  the  multitude  and  who  do  not  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
.success  of  a  mnmcnt.  He  walked  ^trulsht  bcrcre  him  In  what  ho 
thought  was  the  right  path  of  a  pood  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Standing  at  the  grave  of  our  honored  dead,  may  we  come  more 
deeply  than  ever  Into  the  Intimacies  cf  God;  and  even  while  we 
continue  to  drink  the  bitter  cup,  have  power  and  grace  given  us  to 
say.  'The  Lord  hath  given;  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed  b« 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 


H.  R.  3649  and  S.  487,  To  Establish  a  System  of 
Longevity  Fay  for  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  4.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  MARTIN  F  SMITH.  OF  WASHTNOTON, 
BEFORE  JOINT  SENATE  .\ND  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICES  AND  POST  ROADS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
statement  made  by  me  today  before  the  Joint  Senate  and 
House  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads: 

tTATKMXirr    BT    HON.    MABTTN    F     SMFTH.    arPKlSTNTAnV*    IH    CONGRESS 
raOM    STAT«   or   WASHTNOTON 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  go  on  record  In  favor  of  H.  R.  3649  and  8.  487.  to 
establish  a  system  of  longevity  pay  for  postal  employees. 

As  I  understand  these  bills,  as  a  reward  for  continuous  service, 
they  will  grant  tlOC  per  annum  In  addition  to  the  base  pay.  upon 
completing  10  years'  service,  and  an  additional  $100  per  annum 
upon  completion  of  every  5-year  period  thereafter  until  30  years' 
continuous  service  have  been  rendered  and  In  computing  the 
period  of  service,  credit  to  be  given  for  substitute  service.  These 
benefits  would  apply  to  the  following  deserving  groups  of  postal 
employees:  assistant  postmasters,  supervisory  employees,  special 
clerks,  clerks,  and  watchmen,  messengers,  and  laborers  In  first-  and 
second-class  post  offices,  employees  In  the  custodial  service  of  the 
Po^t  Office  Department  rendering  not  less  than  5  hours'  service 
per  day.  employees  of  the  motor-vehicle  service,  letter  carriers  In 
the  clty-dellvery  service  and  village-delivery  service,  rural-letter 
carriers,  employees  of  the  Railway  Mall  Service,  employees  of  the 
sea-post  service,  clerks  at  division  headquarters  of  post-office  in- 
spectors, and  postal  employees  at  the  United  SUtes  Stamped  En- 
velope Agency 

I  consider  this  Just  meritorious  legislation  and  urge  your  com- 
mittee to  report  same  favorably  so  that  the  House  and  Senate  can 
act  before  adjournment  of  this  Congress.  For  the  Information 
of  the  committee.  I  append  communications  received  by  me: 

Natton.vi.  Fn)E«ATioN  or  Post  Omos  Cuaws, 

Spokane,  Wash..  April  1.  1940. 
Hon.  Ma«tin  F  SMrrn.  M.  C. 

Washint^on,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dkar  Congressman:   Joint  hearings  will  be  held  on  longevity 
pay  bills  by  subcommittees  of  Senate  and  House  Post  Office  Com- 
mittees. Thursday  afternoon.  April  4.  at  2  o'clock. 

We  request  that  you  appear  before  this  committee  In  behalf  of 
this  legislation 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  H    MrrcHAM, 
First  Vice  President. 

Seattle.  Wash.,  April  4.  1040. 
Hon.  Martin  T.  Smtth. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D    C: 
Joint  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Subcommittees  holding  hear- 
ings Thursday  2  p    m.  on  longevity  bills.     Local  28  appreciates  any 
steps  you  may  take  to  get  favorable  report  for  S.  487  and  H.  R. 
3649. 

Carson  F  W.ardew. 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee.  Local  18,  N.  F.  P.  O.  C. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  for  your  courtesy  and 
kind  attention. 
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American  Ambassadors  Arc  Not  Carrier  Pigeons  in 
Foreign-Propaganda  Campaigns,  Mister  M.  P. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1940 


8TATEMXMT  BY  BKVXRLXT  BAXTER.  M.  P. 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  asking  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  Include  therein  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Beverley  Baxter,  M.  P..  I  desired,  first,  to  say  to  the  English 
gentleman  that  our  American  ambassadors  are  not  carrier 
pigeons  in  foreign-propaganda  campaigns.    Secondly.  I  want 
our  people  to  know  how  cleverly  Mr.  Baxter  and  others— 
who  would  have  us  enter  this  European  war  with  all  the  power 
at  our  commanct-^an  teU  us  what  it  Is  all  about.    I  know 
that  the  British,  the  French,  the  Canadians,  and  all  others 
who  are  now  and  who  will  eventually  become  the  Allies  of 
England  and  France,  want  the  United  States  to  get  mto  the 
conflict.    About  this  we  shaU  learn  more  later.    If  we  once 
enter  this  war.  we  shall  then  very  rapidly  learn  what  it  is 
about.    Some  day  it  may  become  very  necessary  for  England 
to  establish,  on  North  American  soil,  the  headquarters  for 
the  British  Empire.    It  may  be  to  the  Interest  of  the  British 
and  also  the  Canadians,  in  the  long  rtm.  for  the  United  States 
to  remain  out  of  this  war  and  not  become  any  more  involved 
than  we  are  at  the  present  time.     Surely  Mr.  Baxter  will 
admit  that  we  have  furnished  to  England  several  bUUoi^  of 
doUars  of  exchange  during  the  last  few  years  with  which 
England  is  now  able  to  prosecute  the  war.    We  still  have  to 
setUe  for  that  contribution.     As  England  desires,  she  can 
call  on  us  to  redeem  the  dollar  exchange  which  we  have 
released  in  her  favor.    When  England  calls,  we  must  deliver 
the  goods  and  redeem   those  dollars  we  have  released  m 
her  favor      Without   undersUnding  the   mechanics   of   the 
operation  and  with  millions  of  our  people  uninformed,  we 
have  proceeded  for  years,  just  as  we  now  proceed  this  very 
hour,  to  give  this  aid  to  the  British  Empire,  and  this  Mr. 
Baxter  knows  very  well.     Our  people  and  their  afTairs  are 
now  involved  in  this  -war,  and  every  day  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic security  becomes  more  Involved  In  the  present  war. 
This  Mr    Baxter  also  knows.    I  now  submit  for  the  Record 
the  sUtemcnt  of  Mr.  Baxter  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Graphic.  March  10.  1940. 

(From  the  Sunday  Graphic  of  March   10.   19401 

MT    DtA«    AMBASS-MKJR,    WHT    DIDltr    TOU    TXLL    THKM? 

Ut.  Joeeph  Kennedy.  Amertca'a  Ambaawdor  to  London.  U  with 
~lXl?n  haa  ml«aed  him  during  the  3  montha  that  he  h"  ^n 

LSSSlo'?    hSS7"  to  «  .Si  L.  I  bop.  U».  h.  «..  no.  flnd 

ES  mendW  in  hU  reutlona  with  our  newspapers,  and  It  can  be 
Sip^  St  ^  i^^r.  we«  al»olutely  metlculoua  In  recording 

I    waa    there.    People    understand    It   mm   maa   *cbb.     *     / 

^I'^S^SaJ^d'^e^e^J^'word.  with  a  f^^^^^^^^ 
With^e^at^  respect  and  even  with  «>me  claim,  as  a  personal 
trtend  I  reel  constrained  »<>  •ak:  them?- 

"My  dear  Ambawador.  why  dldnt  ytm  teU  tnemr 


There  Is  no  living  man  In  a  better  P«rt«on  to  ten  th«  P«J*L«J 
the  United  States  of  America  the  truth  •*»"*  ^^-^"-IT'^^StSS 
did  you  eee  the  storm  gather  over  here,  not  °*^y^!^^T}^^ 
the  Velentless  attempt*  of  the  British  Oo'tT^.'^?  »L,^i^  rf  t£ 
peac*.  but  every  Instinct  In  you  rebeUed  against  the  brutality  oC  the 

Na«l  regime. 

I  am  not  giving  away  any  secret  In  saying  that.  ^  rt.n«* 

One  had  only  to  look  at  your  face  in  the  AmbaMadorT  Oaiie^ 
of  the  House  of  Commons  In  any  of  the  crtsU  debate.  ^^.^OT™ 
you  personally  would  have  liked  to  wse  the  entire  Naal  regime  bouea 

"  Admittedly.  ambasMdor«  must  obwrve  discretion.  5J»VJ  °^ 
quite  looked  on  you  as  an  ordinary  diplomat.  It  1.  not  IJW  pro- 
fession, and.  unless  vou  have  changed  your  mind,  you  do  no*  Intena 
to  take  any  official  fioat  aft«r  you  !«*'«  ^"^^f"-  .,  _^  _^,,^  —..w 
Tour  warmest  admirers  over  here  thoxight  that  you  would  "P^UK 
to  your  own  people  with  the  »me  engaging  frankne»  that  you 

have  always  shown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  ^^^^ 

We  reallBed.  of  course,  that  Washlngtor  might  well  have  ij^ed 
on  you  a  policy  of  rertralnt  on  the  queatlon  of  American  mt«- 
ventlon.  but  we  felt  absolutely  certain  that  you  ^<»«J«^»*^  *^ 
your  countrymen  a  picture  which  would  leave  them  »<>  chance  to 
My  even  In  Jest  that  they  did  not  know  what  It  Is  aU  '^^^ 

Tou  might  reply  that  you  are  the  Ambassador  of  the  UnlJ^ 
States,  not  an  ambassador  for  England.  You  might  «f.'"rth«r 
and  say  that  you  see  no  reason  why  you  should  use  a  vUlt  home 

to  try  to  bring  America  Into  the  war  on  our  side.  

My  dear  Joe.  If  I  may  use  the  usual  greeting  at  our  mutual 
golf  club,  we  are  not  asking  the  United  BUtea  of  America  to  come 
into  this  war.  We  have  every  confldence  that  France  and  our- 
selves can  bring  the  struggle  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  rM 
the  world.   Including  America,  of  the  Nazi  regime  forever. 

No  doubt  It  Will  take  a  heavy  toll  of  blood  and  treasure.     But 

the  young  men  of  the  British  Empire  do  not  rtu-ink  from  that 

'    challenge  which  ha.  come  so  crueUy  to  their  generation. 

i        Make  no  ml-stake  about  It.     If  America  came  Into  this  war  now. 

the  Nazi  regime  would  collapse  before  the  summer  U  out,  and  the 

lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  be  saved.     At  any 

I    time  in  the  last  10  years  America  could  have  saved  the  collapse 

of   Europe  by   takmg   her   place  openly   and   unreservedly  on  the 

side  of  Prance  and  Britain.  __^    ^  »     .-. 

I  make  those  assertions  for  two  reasons.  Plret.  because  »  pro- 
foundly believe  them  to  be  true,  and  secondly,  because  It  U  better 
to  say  what  Is  In  ones  mind  than  Indulge  In  reticences  that 
neither  Impress  nor  deceive  anyone. 

The  policy  of  America  toward  this  war  U  the  sole  concern  of 
President  Roosevelt's  administration.  QiUte  rightly  your  people 
would  Qercely  resent  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  inHuence  your 
Governments  attitude.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  in  our  own 
country  we  cannot  speak  as  frankly  about  Americas  responslbUt^ 
toward  humanity  as  you  In  the  United  SUtes  of  America  speak 

of  ours.  w-«t««n 

But  one  thing  ptizzles  me  There  are  no  people  more  badcauy 
honest  than  Americans.  Even  If  their  national  Indoor  game  la 
poker  and  thpy  enjoy  deceiving  each  other  for  pastime,  they  do 
not   deceive  themselves.     You  have  none  of   that   self-hypnotism 

which  permits  a  Hitler  to  bemuse  an  entire  nation.  

Then  what  has  happened  to  the  Americans  that  I  have  Uvea 
among  and  visited  so  many  times?  What  do  they  n»ean  when  they 
say  that  they  don't  know  what  this  war  Is  about? 

When  a  poor,  demented  Jewish  youth  kUled  Vom  Rath  in  Parts 
and  Hitler  sent  his  incendiaries,  robbers,  and  murderers  Into  the 
streets  of  Germany  for  revenge,  America  knew  what  It  was  about. 
Your   Ambassador  to  Berlin  waa   recalled,   and  the  fury  of  your 

peoples  anger  leaped  like  a  flame  across  the  ocean.  

V^en  Germany,  havmg  reduced  Czechoslovakia  to  helplesmieas. 
marched  Into  Prague  and  ended  the  little  republic's  existence,  your 
Nation  had  no  difficulty  In  realizing  what  was  going  on. 

When  UtUe  DoUfuas  lay  gasping  out  his  life  with  Nazi  buUets  In 
his  throat,  when  Pastor  NlemoUer  was  acquitted  by  the  courts  and 
immediately  rearrested  and  sent  to  a  concentratlon«mp.  when 
refUKees  reached  yovir  shores  with  haunted  eyes  and  broken  bodlM. 
when  the  Nazis  attacked  the  church— and  particularly  your  church, 
my  dear  Ambassador— and  said  that  the  German  people  must  put 
away  Christ  and  worship  a  German  god.  you  saw  very  clearly  tba 
vile  depths  of  the  Nazi  threat  to  clvllteatlon. 

When  the  Nazis  deiUed  the  rights  of  the  todlvlduaJ.  when  th^ 
banned  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  thought  and  fre^omof 
worship,  when  they  denied  to  small  nations  the  Tight  to  e^. 
when  they  enslaved  their  own  people  in  order  to  create  the  gn«t- 
S  war  r^chlne  In  history,  wben  they  <>«nouncedplty  •^oowM- 
ice  decency  as  weakness,  Idealism  a.  poltroonery— and  ^*»e?they 
prepared  to  force  their  tyranny  and  paganism  on  western  clvHlaa- 

can  It  l)e  true  that  your  people  did  not  understand?  ^ 

5S  PoS  imderstand  So  did  tho-e  hundreds  of  young  0«di 
st^ente  S  Sey  faced  the  firing  squad  a  few  we^  "««>•  ^ 
SSS  Sid"rstand.  too.  as  their  P^* J«^»^*  Ig^*^  J^^ 
Weal  which  is  as  clear  to  them  as  It  Is  appawntlyobscure  to  otbws. 
^^c  iwnp  gone  out  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty?  Or  has  the 
irt^e  Sn^n^^ound  so  that  she  f ac«  Kew  TortL  now  Instead 

°'i^rj^  me  I  am  Jealous  of  the  good  name  of  America,  for  I 
icn^l^r  ^  well  V*^  your  country  quite  rightly  fought  otff 
JtupUl^ovl?n^ent  for  yoti  Independence  the  Editor  Prudholm. 
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ened  tn  Pirta:  n  «ui  htmr  the  chains  of  tyranny  breaking  one  by 
one'  Your  rebellion  agalnat  Britain  set  the  French  aname  and, 
cruel  and  bloody  as  It  was.  the  French  Revolution  was  the  begin- 
ning of  liberty  m  Europe. 

1  cannot  believe  that  when  the  chains  of  tyranny  appear  again  the 
Americans  do  not  understand  why  the  democracies  of  France  and 
Great  Briuin  have  Uken  up  arms. 

Please  forgive  me  again  If  I  Indulge  In  a  personal  note.  You  have 
a  larv'e  and  young  family.  Your  interest  In  their  careers  and  your 
unailected  Jov  In  their  companionship  won  the  hearts  of  all  over 
here  We  realize  the  loneiincas  you  are  feeling  now  at  being 
■epanted  from  them. 

I  have  a  small  and  young  family  Uke  all  parents,  our  own  chU- 
dren  mean  more  to  us  than  anything  el.se  In  the  world. 

And  why  Is  ttils  war  t)elng  fought?  In  order  that  your  children 
and  my  chUdrcn  and  the  chUdren  of  every  country  may  live  in  a 
world  where  there  is  decency  and  light  Instead  of  the  darkness  of 
ikar  and  scientific  barbarism 

Because  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  young  men  of  France  and  Britain 
our  sons  and  daughters  shall  not  see  the  Gestapo  or  the  concen- 
tration camp,  the  fouling  of  the  young  mind,  the  setting  of  son 
agaln.-tt  father,  the  enslavement  of  the  soul,  and  the  end  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty.  „      ., 

They  shall  not  see  the  night  replace  the  dav  nor  clvlllzailon  turn 
back  to  the  ages  of  cruelty  and  Ignorance  They  shall  not  see  the 
denul  of  Ood.  the  lowering  of  womanhood  to  the  level  of  cattle,  nor 
the  rriishlng  of  the  spirit. 

That  u  what  thu  war  la  about. 

A.  Bevxklxt  BAxna. 


Susquehanna  River  Floods 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Apnl  4.  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  TOM  R    HTTTTON 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  therein  a  recent  editorial  by  Mr. 
Tom  R.  Hutton.  editor  of  the  Binghamton  Press,  on  the 
subject  ol  the  recent  floods  in  my  district. 

I  From  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y  )  Press] 

GONE    DOWNSraZAM 

The  rivers  have  rlaen  according  to  their  springtime  fashion  In 
these  valley*  and.  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  crest  has  passed — 
gone  downstream  In  brown  muddineas  to  moke  trouble  for  other 
communities  farther  down  the  Susquehanna.  A  week  end  of  excite- 
ment, apprehension,  and  some  unnecessarily  alarmist  psychosis  has 
punnril  with  the  present  crest.  Again  the  short  fan  of  the  Susque- 
hanna has  WTliten  a  lewcu  plain  as  the  law  of  gravity  Itself  for  aU 
to  read  and  observe.  In  consequence,  for  2  or  3  months  at  least. 
fjood  control  In  these  vaUeys  wUl  be  more  popular  tban  ever  and  ths 
work  that  the  Army  engineers  have  been  pushing  toward  completion 
will  get  more  sympathetic  consideration  and  understanding  from  the 
average  man  on  the  street. 

As  It  turned  out.  the  damage  hereabouts  was  slight.  But  that  was 
only  because  of  the  balancing  factors  such  as  the  termination  of  the 
rainfall  about  I  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  the  almost  complete  miss 
of  the  so-called  West  Virginia  storm  that  might  have  given  us  an 
inch  or  two  on  top  of  what  we  already  had  and  a  sharp  drop  In 
temperature  Sunday  night.  If  any  one  of  these  factors  had  gone 
the  other  way.  tbe  trouble  might  have  been  greater. 

One  may  even  go  further  bock  into  jjosslbllltles  than  these  imme- 
diate one*.  For  Instance,  supposing  that  instead  of  entering  the 
fall  with  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  in  moisture  recorded  here- 
abouts, the  aouthern  tier  had  started  the  winter  with  the  usual 
normal  water  table.  Suppoelng  that  on  top  of  that  we  h.<id  gotten 
the  amount  of  snow  and  ram  that  we  did  get.  The  results  would 
bave  been  catastrophic. 

One  has  to  look  no  fxirther  than  the  question  of  Increasing  fre- 
quency of  21-  and  23-foot  crests  to  realize  that  at  least  the  condi- 
tion has  not  naturally  improved  in  these  valleys,  and  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  residential  and  business  and  ccmmunica- 
Uons  structtue  can  be  assured  of  safety  Is  by  Just  such  a  propram 
as  that  which  Is  t>elng  carried  out  by  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers Some  of  the  Pennsylvania  clUes  now  Involved  In  difficulty 
constitute  a  good  example  of  what  happens  when  people  would 
rather  have  the  river  look  them  In  the  eye  at  eye  level  now  and 
then  than  to  look  at  flood  walls  between  themselves  and  the  r.ver 
with  a  sense  of  sectirlty. 

Report*  from  the  Army  engineers'  offlre  show  that  the  works 
already  under  way  have  sustained  no  material  damage  from  the 


flood.  One  construction  bridge  was  lost  at  the  Whitney  Point  Dam, 
but  none  of  the  big  hill  that  is  being  transported  to  All  that  valley 
for  the  protection  of  Binghamton  waa  carried  away  by  the  high 
water.  One  small  unfinished  levee  at  Coming  was  topped,  but 
the  Arkpcrt  E>am  was  luilnjured.  and  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  resumption  of  flood-control  work  at  an  early  date  on  the  entire 
fan  of  the  Susquehanna,  barring  run-off  not  now  contemplated. 
Binghamton 's  water  supply  has  been  contaminated  as  a  result  of 
a  broken  suction  pipe  which  was  neither  protected  from  rising  river 
water  pressure  nor  accessible  for  shut-off.  so  for  the  time  t>elng 
boiled  water  again  becomes  a  necessity.  Aside  from  that,  the  usual 
low  places,  still  unprotected  by  flood  walls  for  which  contracts  will 
be  let  this  spring,  are  doing  what  those  low  places  have  always 
dene  in  ordinary  floods. 

Today  it  Is  not  necessary  to  convince  anybody  in  Binghamton  of 
the  wisdom  of  Qood  control  or  of  the  necessity  of  the  efforts  4  years 
ago  which  led  to  the  actual  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
funds  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  beginning  of  a  program 
by  the  Army  engineers  which  is  now  w^cll  on  Its  way  toward  com- 
pletion. Everything  being  equal,  this  should  be  our  last  spasm  of 
floodwater  alarm. 


America  Calls  for  Sound  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  E.  AUSTIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  4, 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  JOSEPH  W  MARTIN.  JR..  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MARCH  30.  1940.  BEFORE  THE  McKINLEY  ASSOCIA- 
TION OP  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimcus  consent 
to  include  therein  an  address  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W. 
MARTiif,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirty- 
second  annual  banquet  of  the  McKinley  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, on  March  30.  1940.  which  address  was  broadcast 
over  a  national  hook-up  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

As  a  neighbor.  I  feel  very  much  as  though  I  have  come  h'ime  In 
being  present  at  this  fine  gr\therlng  of  Connecticut  Republicans. 

It  Is  always  a  great  privilege  to  pay  a  tribute  to  that  martyred 
Republican  President.  William  McKinley  Not  only  was  he  a  great 
and  gentle  spirit  but  he  possessed  in  large  measure  the  wisdom  of 
gentleness.  He  was  whole-heartedly,  honestly,  and  courageously  a 
believer  In  and  an  advocate  of  the  protective  tariff  It  was  the 
irony  of  fate  that  he  should  have  been  called  upon  during  his  term 
of  office  to  lead  the  Nation  thrcvigh  a  war.  McKinley  waa  so  typi- 
cally a  man  of  peace. 

He  was  the  kind  of  a  President  who  believed  that  self-reliant 
Americanism  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  political  paternalism. 
William  McKinley  believed  the  people  could  best  .serve  them.selves  if 
they  were  left  free  to  do  so.  and  that  they  were  the  best  Judges  of 
the  kind  of  government  they  wanted  and  the  kind  of  government 
that  was  l)est  for  them. 

We  do  credit  to  ourselves  when  we  pay  tribute  to  that  great,  gentle 
man  whs  by  the  assassin's  bullet  gave  his  life  in  line  of  duty  Just  as 
certainly  as  any  soldier. 

1  said  a  moment  ago  that  to  be  here  with  you  tonight  Is  for  me 
much  in  the  nature  of  a  homecoming.  My  good  friend  of  many 
years.  Samuel  PT>or.  your  able  and  energetic  national  committee- 
man, who  has  contributed  much  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  new 
Republican  Party,  told  me  of  your  tremendous  interest  in  the 
impending  campaign,  and  this  turn-out  tonight  cosiflrms  his 
statements. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without  a  word  of  praise  and 
cotnraendatlon  for  your  brilliant  and  wise  Governor.  Ra>-Tnond 
Baldwin  While  others  have  talked,  he  has  acted,  with  the  result 
he  has  contributed  materially  in  reducing  the  unemplo3rment  prob- 
lem m  his  State.  He  has  been  responsible  for  many  new  industries 
being  located  In  Connecticut,  and  that,  of  cotirse.  creates  revenue  for 
the  cities  and  towns  as  well  as  Jobs  for  the  workers. 

We  all  realize  the  Nation's  need  for  a  Republican  President;  but 
It  Is  equally  as  Important,  If  not  mere  so.  to  elect  a  Republican 
Congress.  It  Is  upcn  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
the  people  must  depend  for  the  protection  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  sound  Americanism 

In  1938  Connecticut  elected  Senator  Johw  A.  Danarzs,  who.  In 
less  than  2  years,  has  become  cne  of  the  forceful  members  cf  the 
Senate,  and  four  able  Members  cf  the  House;  Whxiam  J.  Mnxr«. 
B  J  MoNKiTWtrz  Albert  E  Ar».>Tix.  and  Thomas  R  Ball,  who  have 
all   made  material  contributions   to   sound   govemmeut.     On    their 
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ivoartli   they   should   be   rettimed   by   an  orerwhelmlnc   TOte   of 
confidence. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  abcfot  wbat  we  must  do  to  com- 
plete the  )ob  of  recapturing  control  at  tbm  Houae  of  Representa- 
Uves  and  the  Presidency  In  IMO.  Tltere  !•  no  quesUon  timt  our 
accomplishments  of  1938  give  us  every  reason  for  optimism.  I 
want,  tonight,  however,  to  Impress  upon  you  that  we  have  a 
campaign  ahead  of  us  into  which  we  must  put  our  best  efforts  to 
order  to  win  back  the  Presidency  azKt  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

We  aU  know  there  Is  a  strong  movement  toward  the  Republican 
Party  throughoxit  the  country,  lliat  was  demonstrated  In  the 
1938  elections.  But  I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  movements 
move  faster  and  further  If  somebody  ptuhes  them. 

The  man.  or  the  party,  that  Ilea  down  and  goes  to  sleep  on  what 
seems  to  be  the  soft  side  of  a  political  sure  thing  has  a  good 
chance  of  waking  up  Just  In  time  to  find  he's  been  licked  by 
•omebody  who  hustled  because  he  feared  defeat. 

Of  course,  the  Democrats  are  confused  by  the  White  House 
enigma.  They  cant  teU  who  their  candidate  wlU  txs;  untU  they 
know  that  they  can't  tell  what  their  issue  will  be.  The  shiftiest 
campaigners  who  have  ever  handled  a  smudge  pot  have  done  their 
best,  but  they  haven't  yet  smoked  out  the  answer. 

In  the  coming  campaign  we  must  not  only  work  hard;  we  must 
use  our  heads  as  well  as  our  feet. 

As  someone  has  said,  there  Is  a  good  deal  more  human  nattire 
than  any  other  quality  in  the  average  cltlxen;  and  when  you  bill 
him  on  any  other  basis,  you  are  liable  to  have  a  big  shrinkage  In 
the  ballot  boxes  The  American  voter*  have  t>een  through  more 
than  7  years  of  broken  promises,  contradictions,  and  Inconsistencies. 
Now  they've  got  to  be  shown. 
It  has  been  well  stated  that: 

"When  the  historians  record  the  achievements  of  the  New  Deal, 
they  will  undoubtedly  divide  them  toto  three  main  phases:  The 
splurge,  the  ptuge.  and  the  dirge."  i 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Anierlcan  people  want  a  leadership  In    , 
the  Republican   Party  that  will  not  try  to  Infringe  the  New  Deal 
copyright  on  fantastic  and  unworkable  schemes 

If  we  substitute  constructive  moderaUon  for  reactionary  rndlcal- 
Ism:  common  sense  for  emotionalism;  facts  for  fancies:  calm  logic 
for  excited  emergencies:  cold  reason  for  fine  phrases;  solid  experi- 
ence for  impractical  theories:  good  will  for  hatreds;  candor  and 
courage  in  high  placfls  for  slUfty  opportunism,  then  the  people  wlU 
know  tha? America  has  again  started  up  the  road  to  peace,  progress, 
and  prosperity 

The  people  arts  demanding — and  they  have  a  right  to  demand- 
drastic  economies  in  governmental  expenditures;  a  turn  In  the 
direction  of  a  balanced  Budget  and  debt  reduction  as  needed 
stimulants  for  all  business,  large  and  small. 

We  started  the  return  toward  sound  government  with  our  victory 
in  1938  when  we  practically  doubled  our  membership  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  made  encouraging  gains  In  the  Senate  as 
well. 

The  outstanding  result  of  the  1938  election*  waa  the  reassertlon 
by  the  Congress  of  Its  time-honored  independence  and  its  recap- 
ttire  of  Its  constitutional  rights  which  were  being  fUched  or 
assumed  by  New  Deal  bureaucrats. 

From  this  new  spirit  of  independence  Injected  into  the  Congress 
by  the  "38  elections.  Important  consequences  flowed.  An  era  oi 
rash  and  reckless  experimentation  waa  definitely  ended. 

It  was  both  our  aim  and  our  duty  as  the  party  of  opposition 
to  force  a  closer  scrutiny  of  proposed  legislation,  to  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dictation  of  the  White  Bouse.  We  Uved  up  to  our 
obligations  as  the  minority  party.  The  record  shows  we  were 
never  merely  obstructionists. 

The  demand  by  the  voters  today  is  for  pubUc  officials  who  will 
operate  the  peoples  Government  Instead  of  trying  to  operate  each 
individual's  business.  As  someone  said  not  long  ago,  U  the  army 
of  unemployed  is  to  be  converted  Into  regiments  of  breadwinners, 
the  Government  must  encourage  btislneas.  not  persecute  It;  regu- 
late business,  not  try  to  dominate  It.  Reasonable,  necessary  regu- 
lation is  consistent  with  a  repubUcan  form  of  government  and 
with  the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party.  Domination  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Oovemment,  competition  with  private  business  by 
the  Oovemment.  throttling  regimentation,  punitive  policies,  and 
a  hostUe  attitude  toward  business  lead  to  political  tyranny. 

After  the  1938  elections  the  Republicans  presented  to  the  Con- 
grew  a  concrete  program  for  recovery  and  called  upon  »"  the 
Mraabers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  regardless  of  P'^-^J^j!' 
a  sincere  and  earnest  effort  to  guide  the  country  back  to  «»nomic 
recovery  and  to  restore  our  mUUona  of  unemployed  to  Job*  In 
ttrlvate  Industry  at  decent  American  wages. 

The  Republican  Party  has  functioned  in  the  Congress  on  the 
conv^ctSn^that  democracy  could  neither  be  saved  nor  perpetuated 
by  giving  congressional  power  to  the  Chief  Executive. 

We  are  certain  we  cannot  preserve  our  essential  liberties  by 
haSdU^th^m  over  to  a  little  ielf -appointed  board  of  bjf  e^ucrets 
over  i^om  the  people  have  no  control  because  they  never  submit 

themselves  to  the  verdict  of  a  popular  election.  

We  cannot  help  the  poor  by  raising  the  price  of  everything  they 
haTe^uy  W?  cann^protect  tt^farmer  by  reducing  h^  oper- 
•Sons  so  c^icauy  that  food  he  should  be  supplying  has  to  be 
SpSrt^  in-stead  We  cannot  help  the  amaU-buslness  man  or  the 
citizen  by  t^^l^g  them  to  death. 


We  cannot  cultivate  even  elementary  ttulft  In  the  people  If 
government  continues  parKllng  before  them  as  a  prodl^  spend- 
thrift operattof  on  the  basts  of  tax  and  spend,  sqtiander,  and  ^rt. 
We  have  realized,  moreover,  that  we  could  never  have  that  dose 
cooperation  between  business  and  govermnant  so  vital  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  as  long  as  government  asked  tmslness  to  oto  some- 
thing one  week  and  then  oensured  business  the  next  week  for 
doing  that  very  thing.  It  is  not  posatbls  for  us  to  continue  under 
conditions  whereby  the  Oovemment  pats  private  enterprise  on 
the  back  with  one  hand  and  stalia  It  to  the  back  with  the  other. 

The  American  people  want  to  stay  out  at  war.  There  may  be 
danger  that  the  IntereoU  of  the  United  SUtea  may  become  In- 
volved In  Bxiropean  entanglements.  Our  economic,  and  ptrhmta 
social  and  poUtlcal  condlUons  as  well,  may  be  more  or  leas  affected 

by  foreign  wars.  _^  , 

We  must  be  on  the  alert  to  guard  ourselvea  against  a  war  txxta. 
Such  a  IXMm  wotUd  be  followed  by  a  series  of  post-war  depres- 
slons.  . 

We  do  not  want  a  war  boom  in  the  United  States.  Nor  do  we 
want  another  post-war  depression  to  the  United  SUtea.  Supertai- 
pose  another  post-war  depression  upon  the  hard  times  that  still 
rest  like  a  pall  over  this  Nation  and  the  resulting  condition  wUl 
afford  a  fine  opporttmlty  for  those  who  would  strangle  constitu- 
tional government  In  thU  country  and  subsUtute  a  dlcUtorshlp 
for  the  Bill  of  Rights.  ^     ^         ^ 

If  our  Nation  stays  out  of  war  It  is  apt  to  have  more  friends  and 
more  Influence  to  the  world  arid  is  likely  to  be  stronger  to  Its 
ability  and  capacity  to  aid  others,  wovmded  and  weakened  and 
devastated  by  war  than  by  getting  Into  war  itself. 

We  Republicans  arc  for  an  adequate  national  defense,  but  we 
want  It  to  be  a  national  defense  and  not  a  tool  of  offense  to  be 
used  a<!:alnBt  any  foreign  nation  by  those  whose  lust  for  leadership 
In  world  power  politics  exceeds  their  prudent  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  their  own  Nation.  ..w  *   .* 

We  told  the  American  people  In  the  campaign  of  1938  that  n 
the  Republican  Party  was  returned  to  power  we  would  put  an  end 
as  soon  as  possible  to  New  Deal  debts  and  dabbling.  We  doubled 
our  membership  in  the  Hou.se.  We  made  our  gains  In  the  Senate. 
And  we  did  not  lose  a  day  after  the  Congress  convened  to  beginning 
to  fulfill  our  promise  to  the  people.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  tonight 
to  detail  to  you  the  many  ways  In  which  we,  as  a  strong,  well-knit. 
aggressive  minority,  have,  time  after  tinie.  called  to  account  the 
bureaucrats  and  the  spcndocrata.  and  forced  revisions  or  prevented 
the  passage  of  legislation  which  would  have  t)een  harmful  to  the 

country.  ^  ,  ».-— . 

Now  fellow  Republicans,  we  believe  In  the  promises  we  have 
made  to  the  people.  We  are  honest  in  the  criticisms  we  make  of 
the  New  Deal.  We  are  stocere  In  the  suggestions  we  offer  for  what 
v?e  believe  to  t)e  necessary  changes.  We  are  going  to  be  honest  and 
stocere  In  keeping  oiu-  promises  to  the  people.  Therefore,  we  In- 
tend to  be  careful  not  to  make  too  many  promises;  to  make  only 
promises  we  are  srxn  we  can  fulflll  We  must  then  recapture  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  White  House  so  we  will  be  In  po- 
sition to  translate  both  our  criticisms  and  our  promises  Into  con- 
structive IcglslaUon  to  put  this  Nation  t>ack  on  the  high  road  to 

^'^You'^can't  win  a  national  election  on  a  negative  platform.  Nel- 
■   ther  can  you  save  a  nation  by  a  negative  performance. 

But  It  Is  a  fact  nevertheless,  that  the  most  constructive  thing  to 
do  first  when  your  house  is  burning  down  is  to  put  out  the  fire. 
Having  done  that,  you  then  ttim  to.  stirvey  the  damage,  and  pro- 
ceed with  your  repairs  or  rebuilding. 

Therefore  as  I  say.  the  first  necessity  for  the  Republican  Party, 
If  It  16  to  translate  Its  policies  into  benefits  for  the  Nation,  is  to 
eet  back  to  power.  ^^^  . . 

Don't  imagine  we  have  an  easy  Job  ahead  of  us.  The  greatest 
technique  developed  by  the  New  Deal  masters  of  strategy  has  been 
to  keep  the  American  people  to  such  a  sute  of  confusion  they 
couldn't  find  out  the  truth  about  anything  until  It  was  too  late  to 
prevent  or  remedy  it.     We  must  clarify  the  issues. 

The  favorite  political  trick  of  the  New  Deal  is  to  keep  so  many 
balls  m  the  air  at  once  that  the  people  cant  watch  them  aU,  and. 
like  the  magician  on  the  stage,  while  the  eye  is  confused  and  the 
attention  Is  diverted,  get  away  with  aomethlng  the  people  don  t  see. 

Think  of  it  In  7  years  we  have  had  65  "emergencies  and 
"crises  "  The  American  people  have  lived  for  so  long  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  political  alarms  that  to  go  back  to  normal  peace  security, 
and  prosperity  will  seem  Uke  hsvtog  moved  away  from  the  nelgh- 

'^J^'^mk  u'l^iS"t^^'^ch  to  say  the  New  Deal  administration 
has  as  its  major  policy  followed  the  practice  of  keeping  the  Nation 
in  a  stai^  Of  synthetic  fears.  You  will  recall  that  famous  phrwe 
which  at  the  time  seemed  to  touch  the  i»«^f,  «^«/»"ntry  '  The 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  lt«5lf."  Ponder  that  my  fellow 
cltliens  in  the  light  of  65  "crises"  and  "emergencies"  In  7  year.. 
And  don-t  forget  that  this  Nation  Is  at  this  hour  operating  under  » 
•National  emCTgency."  We  do  not  know  what  the  emergency  U. 
We  do  not  k"owwhat  caused  It.  We  do  not  know  when  It  wUl  end. 
We  do  not  kn^  what  Is  being  done  to  relieve  It.  We  only  know 
J^iat  on«  mor^  fr^m  the  Whit^  House  has  gone  orut  to  the  Nation 
tt\f  Ai&rmlnK  CTV  "Another  national  emergency. 
"^Lt  ^^  Se  the  mistake,  that  have  been  made  by  the  new 
De"  administration.  Too  many  promises,  and  "<>»  *"°"f  ^Pf'' 
frnmance-  too  many  toconalstcncles.  too  many  contradictions,  and  • 
JSSS^^J^  to  say  a  contempt^or  the  Intelligence  of  the 
American  voters. 
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Too  many  broken  promt»e«.  did  I  wy?  Flrty-ieven  major  proml«e« 
made  and  broken  In  7  yean.  Solemn  proinis«  Promlws  wWch  in 
1932  Um  genUemas  who  waa  U»en  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency 

•aid  „ 

"T.  regard  aa  a  tarred  coTenant  with  the  people. 
Let  iia  Republlcana  determine  carefully  what  we  Intend  to  prom- 
bie    and  let  ua  determine  in  advance  that  we  can  do  what  we  aay  we 
wlU.  and  then,  when  we  are  In  power,  let  ua  proceed  to  do  what  we 
have  premised. 

We  have  kept  our  pledge  of  1938  We  have  fought  for  economy 
and  r»nlty  and  Integrity  in  government.  We  have  struggled  to  k^p 
the  Nation  out  of  any  involvement  which  would  lead  to  war.  We 
have  labored  for  honest  money.  We  have  tried  to  restore  to  the 
CoHgrena  the  powers  belonging  to  It  under  the  Con.stltutlon.  We 
have  ooi  hesitated  to  support  every  sound  measure  which  haa  been 
brought  before  the  Congreaa  But  we  have  tjelleved  there  ought  to 
be  a  d^nmte  and  specific  program  instead  of  aimless  experimenta- 
tion and  nebuloua  Iheorlea;  we  have  believed  any  plan  of  recovering 
proaperlty  In  thia  country  ought  to  be  on  a  basis  of  patriotism  and 
unity  and  not  on  a  baala  of  partisanship  and  sectionalism. 

The  greatert  reforms  needed  now  are  to  get  our  jobless  citizens 
back  to  work  In  private  industry  at  decent  wages  and  for  the  Nation 
to  get  back  to  a  basis  of  old-faahloned  American  thrift.  Individual 
self-reliance,  individual  initiative,  and  an  unimpeded  fJcw  of  free 
enterprise  We  need  more  fair  dealing  and  square  dealing  Instead 
of  !»o  much  new  dealing  and  queer  dealing. 

Now.  fellow  RepubUcans.  we  can  win  the  1940  elections.  Not  only 
can  you  win  here  m  the  State  of  Connecticut  but  we  can  win 
throughout  the  Nation  on  the  t)aals  of  past  performance  and 
experience. 

In  193«  Connecticut's  vote  for  Governor  showed  a  Democratic 
majority  of  96.000  In  1938  the  vote  for  Oovemor  showed  a  Repub- 
lican majority  of  3.0C0. 

In  1936  you  had  only  9  Republican  State  senators.  In  1938  there 
were  16  Republican  State  senators. 

In  1936  there  were  166  RepubUc«tn  representatives  In  your  State 
legislature,  while  In  1938  the  number  was  increased  to  201 

These  figures  are  significant. 

I  atito  wiah  to  remind  you  that  In  the  1938  congressional  elections 
the  Republican  Party  t>ecame  the  majority  party  m  the  38  Stales 
outside  of  the  deep  South. 

In  the  Republican  sweep  of  1938  we  elected  Governors  In  18  out 
of  27  SUtes  In  which  there  were  contests 

An  anal)-8ls  will  show  you  that  Republican  workers  are  In  actual 
majority  in  3  out  of  every  5  counties  In  the  38  States  outslds  the 
dc«p  South. 

If  we  had  worked  a  little  harder  to  Increase  the  total  Republican 
vote  by  5  percent  we  would  have  won  57  more  congressional  seats 
3  years  ago. 

Since  the  1938  elections  we  have  had  two  more  New  E)eal  Budgets, 
two  more  great  deficits,  and  2  years  more  of  debts  and  dabbling. 

The  people  do  not  approve  of  New  Deal  meddling  In  foreign  affairs, 
meddling  which  Is  apt  to  involve  us  in  European  wars. 

The  people  do  not  approve  of  the  communistic  groups  who  con- 
gregate about  the  White  House  to  be  defended  and  dined  and 
honored. 

It  has  been  said.  "GJnlus  and  ambition  laugh  at  precedent  " 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  breaking  precedenu  con- 
stltvites  genius;  Insistence  on  doing  so  may  resiUt  from  an  un- 
wholesome ambition  for  power. 

Now.  In  conclusion  let  mc  suggest  to  3rou.  my  fellow  Republicans, 
that  politics  Is  like  baseball.  The  hits  we  made  yesterday  won't 
win  the  game  today.  The  triumphs  of  1938  won't  win  the  elections 
In  1940.     We've  got  to  work. 

Our  Job  Is  to  think  It  over,  talk  It  over,  and  then  put  It  over. 

That  we  can  do.  and  when  we  are  t)ack  In  power  the  country 
will  take  new  hope:  business  will  have  new  confidence:  we  will 
turn  to  m  the  good  old  American  way  to  recover  our  lost  ground. 
to  regain  proeperlty.  and  again  to  repair  the  shattered  finances 
of  the  Nation.  We  will  put  America  back  to  work.  We  will  ItTt 
from  the  backs  of  the  people  the  burden  of  taxes  placed  there  by 
the  squanderbund  of  the  last  7  years:  we  will  restore  the  flow  of 
free  enterpriae.  and  by  thoee  measures  we  will  put  this  Nation 
back  on  the  high  road  to  recovery. 


developing  and  maintaining,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
unregulated  Inland  waterway  transportation. 

The  American  public  are  also  beginning  to  realize  that  If 
the  consxuner  is  to  obtain  a  real  benefit  from  the  vast  expendi- 
tures of  his  tax  money,  the  inland  waterways  must  bs  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  L  C.  C.  or.  in  other  words,  share 
the  responsibility  of  other  forms  of  transportation  by  stand- 
ing on  their  o»ti  feet. 

The  editor  of  the  Brookings.  S.  Dak..  Reeister.  on  July  27. 
1939.  expressed  the  view  of  a  great  majority  in  the  following 
editorial: 

(From  the  Brooklrgs   (S.  D.)   Register  of  July  27.   19391 

WATTK    TRAMSPOBTATION     aKJITl-ATIOI* 

Those  who  are  opposing  the  propoeltlon  to  place  water  trans- 
portation under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsslcn.  which  Com- 
mission has  to  do  with  railroad  transportation,  seem  to  believe 
that  the  members  are  servants  of  the  railroads  rather  than  the 
public. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  considerable  measure  of  Justice  In 
the  position  which  the  railroads  take  when  they  urge  that  the 
same  regulations  which  purround  them  fhould  apply  to  water 
transportation  The  railroads  have  sufferf^d  many  and  varied  hard- 
ships during  recent  years  Constantly  expanding  regulations  which 
have  been  imp^jsed  by  the  Government,  onerous  union  rules,  the 
diversion  of  business  to  trucks  and  busses,  airplanes,  pipe  lines. 
and  many  another  thmg  has  contributed  to  the  situation  In  which 
the  railroads  find  themselves.  If  the  Government  furnishes  all 
the  money  with  which  to  develop  water  transportation  It  would 
appear  to  be  simple  Justice  to  see  to  It  that  water  carriers  operate 
under  the  same  rules  as  railroad  transportation. 


Water-Transportation  Regulation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  April  4. 1940 


KDITORIAX.  FROM  THK  BROOKINGS    (8.   DAK.)    RW3ISTKR  01» 

JULY  27,  1939 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  day  by  day  the  American 
people  raise  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Oovemment 


Blocking  Navigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN   . 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   TIIE   DAILY   OKLAHOMAN 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Oklahoman: 

(From  the  Dally  Oklahomanl 

BLOCKING    NAVIGATION 

In  his  automatic  diatribe  against  cur  Oklahoma  acverncr.  Con- 
gressman John  Rankin  charg?s  that  the  Governor's  love  for  the 
utilities  has  caused  him  to  block  navigation  on  our  pearly  and 
purling  Oklahoma  rivers.  And  that  ought  to  cure  the  headaches 
of  many   a  suffering  Oklahoman. 

Many  of  us.  If  not  all  of  us.  have  been  laboring  under  the 
hallucination  that  ths  lack  of  navigation  on  our  matchless  Okla- 
homa rivers  has  been  due  to  an  Inadequate  water  supply.  We 
have  taken  It  for  granted  that  It  is  simply  Impossible  to  drive 
t>arges  and  other  river  freighters  up  a  sand  bar  that  Is  as  dry  as 
one  of  John  Rankin's  speeches.  But  the  gentleman  frees  us  from 
such  an  error  Every  river  bed  In  this  land  of  the  mistletoe  would 
be  fairly  bristling  with  freight-laden  bottcma  If  Governor  Phllllpa 
were  not  such  a  loyal  friend  to  the  utilities. 

Now  we  know  what  Is  wrong  and  what  Is  necessary.  It  Is  Gover- 
nor PhlUlps  and  not  a  lack  of  channel  depth  that  keeps  the  Queen 
Mary  from  climbing  the  North  Canadian  and  docking  at  our 
commtinlty  camp.  It  Is  the  Governor  rather  than  a  lack  of  water 
that  Is  keeping  the  merchantmen  of  the  nations  out  of  the  Cim- 
arron and  the  Cottonwood.  Let  Governor  "Red  "  reverse  his  views 
and  his  position  with  reference  to  the  utilities,  and  Alva  will  be 
converted  Into  a  second  Liverpool  overnight.  Wewoka  will  possess 
a  greater  harborage  than  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Washita  will  sup- 
plant the  Thames  as  the  river  of  the  10.000  masts. 

How  Ignorant  we  have  been,  and  how  heathenish,  too.  to  think 
that  the  withholding  of  the  rains  by  an  all-wise  Creator  has  dried 
up  our  river  beds  and  rendered  the  average  river  Incapable  of  float- 
ing; a  gum-tree  canoe.  It  is  the  fault  of  Oovemor  "Red."  He  has 
shooed  back  the  rain  clouds  and  dried  up  the  rivers,  and  he  has 
ttirned  back  all  of  the  frelj^htera  from  the  seven  seas.  And  he  haa 
done  It  all.  plague  him.  t>ecause  of  his  friendship  for  the  utilities. 
John  Ramkin  has  made  It  all  as  clear  as  delta  mud. 

And  Rankin  hits  the  btillVeye  again  when  he  says  commlserat- 
Ingly  that  most  Oklahomana  are  comparatively  poor,  and  that  eJl 
of  us  are  overtaxed.  Of  course,  we  are  overtaxed.  And  a  part  of 
the  t»x  we  pay  la  gouged  from  our  pockets  to  help  stipply  leaa-than- 
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eoat  electric  }ulc«  to  the  hotels  and  banks  and  tniatneaa  houaee  and 
fUllnC  stations  and  honky-tonks  of  Tupdo.  Mlaa.  If  aU  the  denlsena 
of  the  persimmon  belt  had  to  pay  for  tbelr  own  electric  current 
(even  ••  we  leaa-cubsldl»d  Oklahomuts  pay  (or  otira)  our  tax  bur- 
den wotild  not  be  quite  ao  heavy.  Tboae  p«sky  glnieng  digger*  of 
the  upper  Tomblgtiee  «nil  please  ua  a  lot  better  If  tbey  will  only  atop 
aheddlng  teara  at  our  tax  plight  and  <iutt  taking  our  money  to  help 
|My  for  their  own  light  bllla. 


American  Culture  and  Destiny  in  World  Affairs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^ON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  5  ilegt'ilative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


EDFTORLAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  BVENINO  POST 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  very  able  editorial  in  the  March  25  issue 
of  the  Saturday  E\'enlng  Post,  dwelling  on  our  disUnctive 
American  culture  and  separate  destiny  in  world  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  may  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Saturday  Evening  Port  of  March  23.  1940) 

THAT    or    OtJB    OWN 

We  could  wish  that  a  neglected  book  entlUed  "The  Oontn^r 
by  HUalre  Belloc.  might  be  made  required  American  reading.  It  was 
^tten  between  the  World  War  and  thla  one.  when  there  was  time 
to  think  The  author's  qualifications  rest  upon  three  possessions— 
namely,  one  of  the  very  fine  minds  In  England,  courageous  wisdom 
and  a  long,  intuitive  acquaintance  with  America.  His  thesis  Is 
that  although  American  culture  did  deK«nd  from  European  culture. 
American  destiny  U  separate  forever:  and  that  although  the  United 
States  may  belong  to  Christendom,  novertheleaa. 

•••  •  •  theTare  a  part  of  It.  robject  to  a  cultural  achium.  the 
intenalty  of  which  It  is  my  whole  object  to  declare.  The  United 
States  are  not  merely  an  enlargement  of  our  European  culture.  stlU 
to»  a  mere  branch  of  It;  they  create  a  division  of  that  culture  Into 
twc^themselves  and  the  rest.  The  line  of  cleavage  does  not  lie 
between  them  and  any  other  subgroup,  nich  aa  France  or  England 
OT  Italy:  it  lies  between  them  and  all    Europe. 

And  If  this  truth  be  forgotten  on  either  side,  or  If  It  he 
overcome  by  emotions  leading  America  ^^^^  Pf^.,i«*^°  ^ 
Europe's  affairs,  or  Europe  to  wish  It.  then,  he  thinks.  "European 
and  Ainerlcan  culture  are  both  doomed  to  receive  wounda  which 
may  prove  mortal."  .,.».», 

Pim  and  last.  BeUoc  Is  European.  He  know*  better  than  to  break 
with  the  ancestry  of  his  native  environment.  Only  an  American 
ever  thinks  of  doing  that.    He  8ay»-and  it  la  at  the  f^d- 

"We  of  Europe  shall  solve  our  own  problems.     •  „   .  tP 

return  to  their  origin,  and  our  Roman  tinlty  should  revive.  But  the 
prw^  whereby  that  peace  shaU  be  accomplished  U  not  one  which 
could  be  understood  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  Statoj;  it 
to  our  own  affair;  we  alone  understand  It.  And  let  me  add  this: 
Every  public  man  from  Europe,  eapeclally  every  profeaalonaJ  poU- 
Uclan  who  approaches  the  people  of  the  United  States,  begging 
tkemto  interfere  la  our  affairs,  la  a  Uar  •  •  •  »nd  the  fine 
phrases  about  peace  and  Justice  and  humanity  and  civilization,  and 
the  rest  of  It.  are  hypocrisy  and  a  po\Bon."  ^    a™»^,.«  i. 

When  shall  we  learn  again  that  Europe  to  Europe.  America  to 
AmprirA   and  these  are  two  worlds?  .,  . 

W^^'s^  wll»eheve  again  that  oar  destiny  to  unique,  parallel 

to  nothing?  ^  _,   , 

Once  we  knew  It.  Living  by  it.  we  came  to  ^ ^^^^^^^J^^^li'l 
people  m  the  earth  and  made  certain  great  contributions  to  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  world.  First  was  *n  Idea  of  government  It 
WM  our  own.  We  did  not  send  it  abroad  Yet  It  was  as  «  we  ha^ 
released  the  winds  of  freedom,  dangerously,  and  what  we  had  done 
was  written  in  foreign  tongues  on  many  banners  we  never  saw  or 

^^^iSr?  was  our  Idea  of  neutraUty;  we  were  willing  to  light  for  It 
and   did— for   freedom   of    the    seas   and   for    neutral    rights   above 

^^wf^fvi^'^cl^  own  economic  philosophy,  not  out  ot  E^^vpe's 
books  but  out  of  our  experience  and  from  our  own  '«/»  °*,"^^, 
We  made  the  astonishing  discovery,  and  formulated  the  thought,  that 
WMwkre  paid,  not  ouT  of  profits,  as  the  Old  World  supposed,  but 
ouTof  production:  which  means  that  wages  and  proats  may  rl^ 
together  if  only  you  will  increase  production.  That  was  a  new 
kind  of  liberation. 


There  was  an  American  standard  of  living,  the  highest  that  bad 
ever  been  known  in  the  earth.  There  wtib  an  American  philosophy 
of  labor,  regarding  the  employee-employer  relationship  as  economic 
purely.    Politician,  let  it  be! 

There  were  many  American  evils,  too;  we  were  Increasingly  oon- 
Bdous  of  them.  But  as  the  good  was  our  own.  so  was  the  e»U.  tmllka 
any  other.  And  the  curious  fact  waa  that  When  the  envloua  ana 
marveling  world  began  to  send  economic  experts  and  Ubor  comirds- 
slons  to  Inquire  how  we  did  It.  they  saw  much  more  of  the  good 
than  of  the  inseparable  evil,  knowing  that  evil,  after  all.  to  a  relative 
thing,  and  that  if  a  society,  on  the  whole,  has  progressed  In  material 
well-being  to  a  new  level  in  hxmian  btotory.  It  can  be  trtisted  to 
absorb  a  great  deal  of  evU.  ^^ 

Some  time  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  change  begsn^to  take 
place.  You  cannot  mark  It  precisely.  It  became  faahlonable  to 
plant  Old  World  seeds.  They  grew  In  soft  warm  places,  often  to 
the  gardens  of  the  letoure  rich,  and  flourished  In  academic  soil  gen- 
erally. There  appeared  In  the  East  an  Intellectual  cult  of  dis- 
affection, with  a  sneer  m  its  mind  for  what  it  named  lOO-percent 
Americanism  and  a  pose  of  cont^impt  for  the  wealth  that  supported 
It.  Everything  American  was  vtilgar.  Happy  the  expatriate  who 
could  live  abroad  with  hto  dollars  and  forget  where  they  came  from. 
It  was  not  only  Europe's  culture  that  was  preferred;  her  solutions 
also  began  to  l>e  admired.  What  followed  was  a  new  kind  of  ex- 
change. Europe  went  on  taking  economic  ideas  from  us  whUe  we, 
for  the  first  time,  were  taking  political  and  social  Ideas  from  her. 

The  first  wedge  was  the  idea  of  pollUcal  labor  unionism.  We  got 
that  from  England.  It  was  alien  here.  Then  the  doctrine  of 
paternal  government  with  the  responsibility  to  admmister  human 
welfare;  and  the  saying  that  we  were  26  years  behind  Europe  in 
social  legislation.  A  country  sending  Its  wage  earners  to  work  In 
motorcars  might,  indeed,  be  doing  less  for  labor  by  law  than  coun- 
tries where  only  the  highest-paid  workers  could  afford  bicycles. 

All  of  that  was  happening  when  the  World  War  came.  That 
chapter  in  world  htotory  will  sometime  bear  thto  caption:  "Amer- 
ica's Return  to  Europe." 

What  we  lost  at  that  time  caimot  be  computed.  Not  the  cost 
of  our  war  exertions.  Not  the  Ulusions  that  went  in  our  alogans. 
Our  own  center — that  to  what  we  lost.  That  sense  of  separate 
destiny  on  which  we  had  been  building  departed  from  tis.  and  we 
have  never  since  recovered  it. 

After  the  war  we  accepted  the  role  of  rich  prodigal  repentant,  with 
a  duty  to  restore  Europe.  It  was  false.  We  were  romantic  about 
It;  Europe  was  cynical.  It  was  a  strange  balance  of  trade.  During 
the  1920's  we  poiu-ed  billions  of  material  wealth  Into  Europe.  What 
did  wc  receive  in  exchange?  All  those  Old  World  Ideas,  ideologies, 
and  hatreds  for  which  the  unrugged  American  intellectiuil  and  an 
envious  classroom  mentality  had  been  preparing  the  soli. 

Marxism.  Leninism,  Stalinism,  nazi-tom.  coUectlvlsm.  revolution- 
ary dialectic,  the  class  struggle,  youth  movements,  ideas  of  a  state 
all-pMwerful  and  all-doing,  planned  economy,  stattjs  for  the  indi- 
vidual, anticapltallsm.  hatred  of  the  profit  motive,  redtotrlbution  of 
wealth  among  economic  classes  by  law.  contempt  for  the  parlia- 
mentary principle,  government  by  propaganda,  deficit  spending, 
manipulation  of  the  currency  for  political  and  social  ends,  repudia- 
tion of  government  obligations — of  such  to  the  harvest.  Old  World 
harvest  in  New  World  soil. 

As  we  reap  it.  Europe  goes  to  war  again.  Thto  happens  in  qiite 
of  the  doctrines  and  solutions  we  had  thought  so  well  of  as  to 
borrow  them.  Or  do  you  suppose  It  might  have  been  because  of 
them? 

However,  as  to  that,  and  notwithstanding  the  resolve  we  Intone 
to  stay  out  of  It  If  we  can,  otu"  Interest  In  the  war  to  such  that  we 
cannot  let  It  alone.  We  permit  our  emotions  to  become  deeply  In- 
volved. We  see  right  and  wrong.  We  sat  In  Judgment  on  the  pre- 
liminaries. We  hissed  Chamberlain  for  the  Munich  appeasement. 
Since  then  we  have  hated  Hitler  offlciaUy.  On  Mtisaollni  we  re- 
serve opinion.  We  are  so  close  to  it  all  that  a  change  of  war  mln- 
toters  in  England  is  news  that  runs  under  foiu-column  headimes 
In  the  New  York  papers. 

Riissla's  invasion  of  Finland  produces  many  reactions  here;  one 
of  them  dangeroiis.  Why  dangerous?  Because  people  begin  saying 
to  one  another:  "Could  we  bear  to  see  Scandinavia  trampled  down 
by  the  powers  of  evil?" 

For.  now  beginning  to  make  Itself  felt  to  what  has  been  musically 
named:  The  Moral  Urge  Toward  War.  Out  with  business,  the 
proflteer,  and  the  munitions  maker.  Thto  to  a  thing  they  caimot 
feel  In  whom  does  the  feeling  rise?  In  "some  of  the  t>eat  people." 
says  the  New  Republic.  "They  reaUy  are  among  those  who  are 
most  sensitive  to  values,  those  who  Uve  to  the  world  of  ideas,  those 
whose  consciences  and  honor  are  not  blunted  l>y  too  much  pru- 
dence •  •  •  The  impulse  to  fight  to  spontaneous  and  rises 
from  what  every  one  of  us  has  heard  and  felt.  That  to  the  reason 
it  could  start  a  prairie  fire.  •  •  •  The  great  peril  lies  within 
ourselves." 
But  the  perU  lies  in  being  not  ourselves. 

Where  are  the  Americans  who  were  themselves  and  knew  lt7 
Alas   It  seems  they  are  not  among  the  best  people. 

Where  is  the  America  that  saw  only  the  star  of  lU  singular  des- 
tiny and  pursued  it?    At  thto  moment  it  wotUd  be  the  hope  at  the 

world.  _^ 

America  in  the  crusading  spirit,  entertaining  the  phantasy  of 
descending  upon  Europe  out  of  the  sky  to  part  right  and  wrong  to 
overthrow  evil,  to  scatter  its  simple  Judgments  about,  to  worse  than 
a  perU  to  itself.    It  is  a  perU  to  the  whole  world. 
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la  It  wmr  w»  thhor^  We  shaH  nrrer  abate  war  by  taking  part  to 
the  conflicu  of  Europe.  _       »     .*. 

Ij  It  the  plight  of  small  neutral  nation*  that  gives  rise  to  the 
heroic  impulae?  Well.  then.  Instead  of  thinking  to  aave  them  by 
the  iword.  we  had  done  much  better  to  be  wUUng  to  flght  for  a 
principle  we  hare  acuttled— namely,  the  principle  of  Inviolable 
neutral  rights  In  time  of  war.  This  was  the  only  nation  powerful 
eaouKh  to  defend  that  principle  against  the  belllgerenU.  If  we 
had  been  willing  to  defend  It.  by  force.  Jf  necessary — the  world 
knowing  for  sure  that  we  would — there  would  t)e  now  less  terror  of 
the  aRgresaor  In  the  hearts  of  small  neutrals. 

Or  is  peace  the  matter  of  our  ultimate  anxiety?  If  that  Is  It.  then. 
Instead  of  indulfiing  the  moral  urge  toward  war.  we  should  be  put- 
ting all  the  intelligence  and  imagination  we  possess  to  the  problem 
of  peace,  and  how.  when  the  war  ends,  to  assume  and  discharge  the 
res  penal  bllltiea  of  world   leadership. 


Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  Television 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  5  ileffislative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


LETTER  FROM  COMMISSIONER  T.  A.  M.  CRAVEN 


Mr.  LUNDEZN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  In  the  Rccord  the  very  able  analysis  and  letter  of 
T.  A.  M.  Craven.  The  Commissioner  is  well  versed  in  radio 
and  television,  and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  American  public 

to  his  conclusions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

PnnuL  Communications  Commission. 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  4.  1940. 

Hon.  Buezsr  Ltrwozn*. 

Vnttett  States  Senate,  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

DxAa  SKMAToa  LuMoaaw :  In  response  to  your  letter  of  April  3.  1940. 
requesting  me  to  give  you  my  reasons  for  my  dlasent  with  respect 
to  the  suspension  ot  certain  rulea  and  regulations  concerning  tele- 
vision. I  beg  to  Inform  you  that  hitherto  I  have  not  made  public  the 
reaeons  for  my  dtasent.  Purlhennore.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the 
differences  of  op;nlon  between  myself  and  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission are  honest  diHerences  of  opinion,  with  mutual  respect  on 
both  sides  I  feel  that  the  majority  action  so  speaks  for  itself  that 
no  dissenting  opinion  is  required  I  hesitate  to  add  fuel  to  fires 
already  burning,  and  I  prefer  not  to  disturb  the  present  friendly 
relations  within  the  Conunlsslon  by  eng.iglng  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  public  controveray  with  my  colleagues  over  this  or  any  other 
Issue 

However,  since  you  have  requested  my  reasons  for  dissenting.  I 
wish  flrst  to  call  attention  to  certain  facta. 

On  February  29.  IJMO  the  Federal  CommuiUcatlons  Commission. 
In  Its  unanimctia  report  concerning  the  new  television  rules  and 
regulauona,  after  explaining  fully  the  fluid  state  of  development, 
with  the  consequent  dangers  of  premature  standardisation  and 
obsolescence  of  receivers,  concluded: 

"It  IS  important  that  nothing  said  by  the  Commission  herein  be 
construed  aa  an  expression  of  a  lack  of  confidence  In  the  future  of 
television  It  Is  a  mighty  achievement.  The  pioneers  In  the  neld 
have  made  gre«t  advances  We  feel  that  potentially  television  Is  of 
tremendous  value  to  the  public  generally  Even  now  there  Is  no 
reason  apparent  why  those  members  of  the  public  to  whom  regular 
television  prograrrw  are  available,  who  are  conscious  of  the  fluid 
state  of  the  art.  and  who  are  willing  to  assume  the  flnanclal  risks 
Involved  for  the  ubvlous  benefits  of  current  programs,  should  not 
acquire  receivers.  Nor  Is  It  suggested  that  television  broadcasters 
should  l>e  barred  from  going  forward  In  program  production  t.nd 
sponsorship  The  progress  made  by  the  Industry  Is  worthy  of  recog- 
nition, and  the  present  sUte  of  the  art  renders  appropriate  th« 
fxiriher  steps  permitted  by  the  rules  being  esUbllshcd  " 

Leas  than  a  month  later,  on  March  23.  1940.  In  a  press  release 
prepared  by  the  majority  of  the  Commlaalon,  explaining  Ita  order 
of  March  22.  to  T.hlch  I  dissented.  It  was  stated  among  other  things: 

•TeievUJcn  promotloiiaa  activltlea  on  the  part  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America  have  prompted  the  Federal  Oonunimlcatlons 
Ccmmlsalon  to  order  a  further  hearing,  beginning  April  8.  to  deter- 
m'ne  whether  reaeorch  and  experimentation  and  the  achievement 
of  higher  standards  of  television  transmission  are  being  unduly 
retarded  by  thU  company.  lt«  subsidiaries,  or  other  licensees,  and 
Whether  th«  cffacUve  data  for  ih»  beginning  of  limited  commercial 


operation  sbonld  be  changed  from  Septeftiber  1  to  »ome  5ti1?«'>qt'et»t 
date.  Meanwhile,  that  section  cf  the  new  rules  pjermitting  restricted 
commercialization  is  suspended  pending  further  order 

"The  ctirrent  marketing  campaign  cf  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  la  held  to  be  at  variance  with  the  intent  of  the  Commis- 
sion's television  report  of  February  29.  Such  action  is  construed  as 
a  disregard  of  the  Conunlsslons  findings  and  recommendations  for 
further  Improvement  in  the  technique  and  quality  of  television 
transmiaeion  liefore  sets  are  widely  sold  to  the  public. 

•  •••••• 

"Promotional  activlth^  directed  to  the  sale  of  rcc?lvers  not  only 
Intensifies  the  danger  of  th»se  injtruments  being  left  on  the  hands 
of  the  public  but  may  react  In  the  crystallizing  of  transmission 
standards  at  present  levels.  Moreovev.  the  possibility  cf  one  manu- 
facturer gaining  an  unfair  advaiita^^e  over  competitcrs  may  cauf* 
them  to  abandon  the  fur" her  research  and  cxperimcntaticn  which  Is 
in  the  public  interest  and  may  result  In  crowding  them  Into  the 
market  with  apparatus  at  present  eQciency  levels.  Rapid  advance 
is  desirable — but  television  is  of  great  and  p.->rinanent  significance 
to  ths  public.  It  IS  tlicrefoie  of  greater  Importance  that  the  task 
be  done  thoroughly  and  with  an  eye  to  televisions  potential  useful- 
ness to  the  public.  These  are  the  goals  which  the  Commission 
deems  the  public  interest  to  require  ' 

In  its  order  of  March  22.  to  which  I  dissented,  the  majority  of 
the  Conunlsslon  stated,  among  other  things: 

"Whereas  since  the  Issuance  cf  said  report  and  rules,  certain  pro- 
motional activities  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  television  trans- 
mission and  receiving  equipment  have  been  engaged  In  by  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  Am^r.ca  In  coUalxDratlcn  with.  for.  or  on 
behalf  of  a  subs-diary  or  subsidiaries  of  said  corporation  which 
are  licensees  of  experimental  television  broadcast  stations;  and 

"Whereas  said  promotional  activities  may  be  detrimental  to  th« 
public  interest  by  unduly  retarding  rrsjarch  and  experimentation 
and  the  achievement  of  higher  standards  for  television  transmia- 

sloa." 

On  April  2.  19*0.  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Comm'-sslon.  In  a  Nation-wide  broadcast  in  which  he  warned  the 
public  concerning  the  obsolescence  of  receivers  and  prematura 
Standardization  of  transmissions,  and  In  which  he  very  clearly 
explained  the  relation  between  transmission  standards  and  receiver 
design,  stated,  among  other  things: 

"While  television  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  It  Is  moving 
out  of  the  laboratory  We  know  that  It  is  a  practical  thing,  and 
tliat  It  has  great  potentialities  for  development  into  a  permanent 
instrument  of  entertainment,  of  Information,  and  of  education. 

•  •••••• 

"Now  let  me  be  perfectly  plain  In  stating  the  position  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  ComnUision  on  the  question  of  public  par- 
ticipation In  the  future  development  of  television.  Does  the  Com- 
mission wish  to  discourage  members  of  the  public  from  purchasing 
television-receiving  sets  today?  The  answer  Is  emphatically  "No ' 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  only  by  having  receiving  sets  In  the  homes 
of  members  of  the  public  that  experimentation  In  program  tech- 
niques can  be  successfully  carried  on.  But  It  Is  lmp>ortant  that  the 
general  public  know  that  when  they  buy  television  sets  they  are 
definitely  partaking  In  a  prcgiam  of  experimentation.  If  the  public 
knows  the  facts  about  the  limited  number  of  stations  which  are 
now  operating,  the  few  hours  of  programs  that  are  on  the  air.  the 
experimental  character  of  their  operation,  and  Anally  that  new 
standards  of  television  transmission  may  convert  the  sets  of  today 
from  instruments  of  enjoyment  to  articles  of  furniture  of  doubtful 
usefulness,  then  there  can  be  no  danger  in  public  participation. 

•  •••••• 

"I  do  not  believe  that  persons  in  a  position  to  afford  television 
entertainment  at  this  time  will  be  unduly  deterred  by  that  knowl- 
edge from  getting  the  Immediate  benefits  which  are  now  avallablo 
In  areas  served  by  television  transmitters.  I  certainly  hope  they 
will  not  be  deterred,  as  the  Commission  Is  counting  upon  public 
participation  In  television  experimentation  In  order  that  the  tele- 
vljUon  of  the  future  may  be  molded  to  reflect  the  desires  of  the 
American  public  " 

In  the  same  broadcast  of  April  2  the  Chairman  further  stated: 

"Let  me  make  It  clear  that  we  neither  have,  nor  desire,  any 
regulatory  power  over  the  sale  of  receivers  or  over  advertising. 
But  any  action  we  take  under  cur  duty  to  license  exptnmental 
cperatior.s  and  to  encourage  advances  In  radio  must,  of  course, 
tie  taken  In  the  light  of  acttialltles.  Our  course  can  be  Influenced, 
for  example,  by  the  rare  case  where  a  llc3nsee  might  engage  In 
extravagant  promotion  of  sales  to  pco::le  of  modtst  Incomes  while 
falling  to  Inform  the  public  of  the  limited  and  experimental  char- 
acter of  the  service  now  available,  and  cf  the  mobility  of  tho 
science,  where  It  appears  that  such  activities  threaten  to  make  his 
system  dominant  among  both  transmitting  stations  and  the  pub.lc. 
For  the  result  would  l)e  that  his  competitors — continuing  their 
research — might  find  themselves  wl»h  an  improved  system  of  broad- 
casUng  television  which  cannot  be  given  to  the  public." 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  actions  of  the  majority  are  Incon- 
sistent and  confusing  not  only  to  the  public,  but  also  to  a  new 
industry  which  needs  encouragement  from  the  Government.  The 
orlglnlal  ^bruary  29  report  concerning  the  new  rules,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Ccmmlsalon.  evidently 
encouraged  the  promotk>Q  of  television  and  lis  participation  tj  the 
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public.  The  March  22  majority  action  of  the  CommL«=slon,  sus- 
pending th?  original  rules,  discourage*  the  sale  of  receivers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  broadcast  address  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  April  2  Is  consistent  with  the  original  order  of  the 
Commission  adopted  unanimously  on  February  29.  1940.  and  again 
encourages  public  participation  through  the  purchase  of  receivers. 
The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  logic  of  the  action  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  In  repudiating  the  adoption  of  the  original 
crder. 

At  this  point,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  majority  Insofar  as  their  actions  are  limited  to  keeping  the 
public  Informed  of  the  facts  Neither,  in  dissenting,  am  I  concerned 
with  the  sale  of  receivers  by  the  Radio  Corporation  cf  America.  My 
full  concern  Is  the  general  public  and  the  industry  as  a  whole.  I 
am  In  entire  sympathy  with  the  Commission  in  Its  desire  that  tele- 
vision research  be  continued,  and  that  standardization  be  deferred 
until  the  art  progresses  further. 

Nevertheless,  the  principal  reasons  for  my  dissent  from  the  ma- 
jority action  of  March  22  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

(1)  The  majority  concludes  that  recent  promotional  activities  of 
a  television-receiver  manufacturer  will  effectively  stop  research  and 
freeze  technical  development  In  television. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  contention  Is  alasurd  on  Its  face,  and  Is  not 
Justified  by  either  facts  or  experience.  Nothing  can  stop  scientific 
research  and  technical  progress  In  a  free  democracy  If  Incentive  Is 
not  discouraged  bv  Government.  Ths  Commission  Itself,  by  order 
of  suspension,  such  as  In  the  Instant  case,  can  creat«  such  con- 
fusion as  to  retard  the  development  of  television  and  discourage  the 
incentive  and  Initiative  of  private  enterprise. 

In  my  opinion  the  technique  of  television  has  advanced  to  the 
stage  where  an  InlUal  public  trial  Is  entirely  Justified.  Such  a  trial 
vrould  spur  televLslon  onward,  not  only  more  rapidly,  but  also 
more  effectively  than  any  other  method.  I  agree  with  the  major- 
ity that  technical  improvements  are  required  in  television  and  I 
agree  that  the  Commission  should  not  approve  standards  at  this 
time  However,  no  one  can  foretell  acctirately  how  these  technical 
improvements  will  be  secured  and  what  public  reaction  wUl  be.  It 
Is  already  obvious  that  some  of  the  technical  methods  suggested 
by  the  Commission  in  its  previous  report  may  not  be  the  best. 
This  Is  not  surprising,  since  the  Commission  has  had  no  practical 
experience  In  technical  research  for  television  nor  Is  it  equipped 
to  undertake  such  problems. 

There  Is  no  need.  In  the  present  state  of  development  of  televi- 
sion for  a  commission  In  Washington  to  substitute  Ita  Judgment  for 
that  of  the  public  The  public  is  the  wisest  Judge  of  sclentlflc 
achievement  and  ulll  be  most  effective  in  securing  the  technical 
Improvements  It  desires. 

In  this  case  the  Commission  would  have  been  on  more  logical 
grounds  had  it  merely  msde  public  the  facts  concerning  obsolescence 
Of  television  receivers,  rather  than  talcing  action  which  prevents  the 
public  from  exercising  Its  own  Judgment.  The  Commission  will 
have  performed  Its  duty  to  the  public.  Insofar  as  obsolescence  of 
receivers  Is  concerned,  when  It  has  Informed  the  public  of  the  facts. 
The  present  prices  of  television  receivers  automatically  restrict 
their  use  to  those  who  can  afford  replacements  as  technical  prog- 
ress requires.  The  burden  of  experiment  falls  on  wealthy  people. 
as  It  should,  to  pave  the  way  for  ultimate  inexpensive  televi- 
sion to  all. 

(2)  The  action  of  the  majority  on  March  22.  coming  less  than  a 
month  after  the  encouragement  given  by  the  entire  Commission  to 
television-receiver  sales.  Is  inconsistent  and  creates  confusion,  re- 
sulting In  a  retardation  of  technical  development  as  well  as  delays 
In  creating  a  new  industry  with  added  employment. 

(3)  There  Is  no  way  In  which  to  secure  a  public  trial  of  television 
without  selling  receivers  to  the  public.  While  I  concede  that  re- 
ceiver design  is  inextricably  Interwoven  with  television  transmitter 
performance  and  Is  closely  related  to  any  transmission  standards 
which  may  be  approved  by  the  Commission  at  some  future  date, 
this  Is  no  logical  reason  why  the  Commlaalon  should  at  this  time 
add  confusion  to  the  development  of  television.  The  Commission 
can  grant  liccn.ses  for  different  type*  of  Uansmlsslon.  and  In  so 
doing  It  can  keep  the  public  Informed  of  the  fact  that  It  will  grant 
licenses  for  any  good  television  transmission  and  that  ultimately 
It  may  change  the  standards  Those  engaged  in  research  need  not 
l>e  prevented  from  attempting  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  the 
latest  television  systems  available  in  their  laboratories.  Everyone. 
Including  the  Commission,  should  benefit  from  experience  secured 
as  a  result  of  these  early  trials  of  television  aa  a  service  to  the 
public. 

(4)  I  am  very  much  concerned  in  the  instant  case  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United 
States,  which  states  that  the  Conmiunlcatlons  Act  "does  not  assay 
to  regulate  the  business  of  the  licensee.  The  Commission  U  given 
no  supervisory  control  of  the  programs,  of  business  management,  or 
of  policy." 

I  atuch  hereto  the  report  and  action  of  the  Commission  on 
February  29.  1940.  the  order  of  the  majority  on  Biarch  22.  their 
press  release  of  March  23.  1940.  and  also  the  mimeographed  copy 
furnished  me  of  the  address  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  on  April  2. 
Very  respectfvilly  yotirs. 

T.  A.  IC.  Caaviw,  Comtni$aioner. 
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Senator  Bankhead's  Work  in  Behalf  of  the  Tenant 

Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  5  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


EDITORIAL   PROM   THE  DECATUR    (ALA.)    DAILY 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  In  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily  of 
April  3.  1940,  appeared  an  editorial  which  Is  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  BankhcaoI,  who 
has  pioneered  in  an  effort  to  help  the  tenant  farmers  to  buy 
farms  of  their  own  and  thus  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily  of  April  3.  1940) 

SINCCKX   SEKVICX 

This  week  we  have  had  forcefully  brought  home  to  us  Just  what  tt 
Is  that  Senator  John  Hollis  Bankhsao  Is  trying  to  accomplish  in 
Washington  In  behalf  of  the  tenant  farmer. 

Our  Interest  was  renewed  upon  reading  a  news  Item  from  Wash- 
ington which  told  anew  of  the  efforts  of  Senator  Bankrkao  to  help 
young  farmers,  tenant  farmers,  to  own  their  own  farms,  of  hie 
plea  for  farm  lands  to  be  paid  for  over  a  period  of  40  years  at  an 
Interest  rate  of  3  percent. 

Then  we  saw  the  drab  picture  Grapes  of  Wrath,  from  the  book 
by  the  same  name,  a  study  In  realism.  We  have  seen  those  people. 
In  fact  we  do  see  those  people  every  day.  and  we  realize  fully  that 
unless  there  Is  some  alleviation  of  sufferings  through  which  these 
people  plod  that  there  is  not  much  hope  of  solving  the  problems  of 
the  South. 

Then  we  were  talking  to  a  landowner  and  he  spoke  of  having 
talked  with  another  landowner  whom  he  encouraged  to  get  rid  at 
worthless,  trifling  pwople  and  to  substitute  modern  farming  methods 
for  his  own  good.  These  men  are  modern  in  their  views,  they  can- 
not be  blamed  for  keeping  up  with  progress. 

Combining  thes««  three  incidents,  we  marvel  at  the  courage  of 
John  Bakkhi:ad  who  is  up  against  the  problem  of  bringing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  more  fortunate  people  of  thle 
Nation  to  seeing  that  at  the  basis  of  most  of  the  economic  faulu  In 
the  South,  and  in  all  agricultural  sections  of  the  coimtry  for  that 
matter.  Is  the  farm-tenant  problem. 

What  to  do  with  these  people  who  are  constantly  moving,  con- 
stantly forced  from  one  failure  to  another,  constantly  hoping  that 
tomorrow  will  bring  them  something  of  earthly  worth.  These  peo- 
ple are  Americans,  they  have  a  right  to  live,  they  have  a  right  to 
think,  a  right  to  work,  and  to  education,  iind  to  worship.  They  are 
as  human  as  anyone  In  a  more  fortunate  strata  of  life.  Their  prob- 
lem has  been  growing  Increasingly  larger,  there  has  been  very  little 
to  encourage  them  toward  better  cltlzenahtp.  a  lietter  standard  of 

living. 

It  Is  toward  this  problem  that  JoHW  B-imcHKAo  has  devoted  and 
will  continue  to  devote  much  of  his  time,  energies,  and  brain.  Is 
It  any  wonder  that  the  farmers  of  Alabama,  of  the  South,  of  the 
Nation  regard  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  as  their  champion? 
It  Is  any  wonder  that  they  go  and  cast  their  votes  for  him  In 
Alabama?  In  John  Bankhxad  they  see  h<jpe  living  again.  In  Johk 
Bankheao  they  know  they  have  a  represjintatlve  who  is  not  afraid 
to  fight  for  them  and  to  admit  the  faults  of  a  system  under  which 
some  have  done  well,  but  many  have  suffered. 

The  Government  of  this  United  States  wlU  do  well.  In  our  humble 
Judgment,  to  devote  more  time  and  more  money  toward  permanency 
in  relieving  unemployment.  Just  a  few  days  ago  we  noted  In  an- 
other newspaper  arUcle  that  employment  on  the  farms  was  at  a 
low  figure  for  several  years.  That  being  true,  then  what  has  be- 
come of  these  people,  these  tenants,  thuse  farm  hands?  They're 
in  the  towns  and  In  the  cities,  good  friends,  making  a  living  aa 
best  they  can  before  moving  on  to  another  town  or  city,  ae«rchln« 
for  the  greener  field  that  somehow  turn*  brown  when  they  arrive. 

Yee  the  DaUy  thanks  John  Bankhiad  for  sincere  service  In  be- 
half of  these  people,  who  are  a  link  In  our  economic  cliain.  Tea; 
for  a  United  States  Senator  who  has  more  time  to  give  to  these 
people  and  to  this  problem  than  he  has  for  worrying  over  the  In- 
trigues and  politics  of  Europe  or  the  wishes  of  Wall  Street.  JoHX 
Bankheao  U  fighting  sincerely  and  soundly  for  the  farmer  of  Ala- 
bama, the  South,  and  the  Nation.  How  fortunate  Is  this  State  In 
having  such  a  son. 
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The  Hatch  Act  and  Political  Activity  in  Educa- 
tional Institutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  5  (Irgtsiative  day  of  Monday.  March  4).  1940 


T.  V.  A.  for  Sosqaehanna  River— Tax  Argument 

Answered 


EDITCMUAL  FROM  THB  BOZXMAM   (liOMT.)   DAILY  CHBOKICLK 


Mr.  BROWN.    Mr.  President.  I  msk  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  an  editorial  published  In  the  Boeeman   (Mont.) 
Daily  Chronicle  entlUed  "Pobtical  Tragedy  Averted."  dealing 
with  the  Hatch  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RacoM.  as  follows: 

IProm  U»e  Boj»m»n  (Mont.)  D»Uy  Chronicle  at  Marcb  20.  IJMOl 

FOUnCAI.  TKAOaDT   ATUl&UT 

A  bill  WM  recently  before  the  United  States  Senate  for  extending 
the  scope  of  the  Hatch  Act.  which  forbids  political  activity  to  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  new  blU  forbade  political  activity  also  to  all 
Bute  employees  paid  wholly  or  to  part  out  of  Federal  funds.  Before 
the  bill  passed  an  smsndment  was  suggested  by  Senator  Baoww 
(Democrat.  Michigan)  "to  exempt  employees  of  educational,  re- 
ligious, eleemosynary  (charitable),  philanthropic,  and  cultural 
Institutions  from  the  curb  of  pollUcal  activities."  (Quotation  from 
Associated  Frees.  Washington  dispatch  of  March  27,  In  Chronicle  of 
March  28).  Apparently  this  proposed  amendmeot  looked  Innocent 
sxK>U8h  to  the  Set^tors.  and  they  paised  It. 

But  the  Senate  failed  to  consider  the  fine  pollUcal  purity  and 
the  keen  eye  of  RepreaentaUTe  Ducrarr.  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico, 
and  perhaps  others  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  which  Is  now  considering  the  Senate  bill.  Repre- 
senUtlve  Dkmpsxt  In  his  shining  armor,  like  St.  George  against  the 
dragon.  Unxnedlately  set  forth  to  slay  the  monster  of  political  Im- 
purity which  Senator  BaowN  ■  amendment  had  turned  looee.  That 
persons  representing  educaUonal.  religious,  charitable,  philan- 
thropic, and  cultural  institutions  shotUd  be  permitted  political 
activities  was  obviously  too  dreadful  for  RepresenUtlve  Dempstt 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  to  contemplate.  The 
amendment  was  knocked  out  in  a  hurry  aiKl  the  obstreperous  edu- 
cational and  religious  elements  in  our  national  life  were  promptly 
sent  back  to  the  limbo  of  utter  silence,  where  they  belong.  Accord- 
tog  to  the  same  Associated  Press  dispatch  quoted  above,  Repre- 
sentaUve  Dkmfsxt  was  elated. 

Some  readers  of  the  Chronicle  may  be  able  to  recall.  In  scene  of 
the  dark  ages  of  the  past,  expreealons  of  regret  on  the  part  of 
thoughUess  and  Ul-toformed  persons,  that  represenUtlves  of  edu- 
eauonal.  charlUble.  r^igious.  phUanthroplc.  and  cultiiral  Institu- 
tions did  not  take  an  active  part  to  political  matters.  It  was  then 
set  forth  that  If  some  of  these  so-called  better  elements  of  the 
community  would  do  their  full  duty  to  the  way  of  political  acUvlty, 
we  might  have  a  higher  standard  of  poUUcal  life  to  the  community. 
These  people  were  even  reproached  for  not  being  willing  to  make 
great  sacrlllcsa  for  the  sake  of  (4>en  participation  to  political 
activities.  .  .^    ,     ^ 

We  in  our  day  dearly  are  fortunate  in  our  stateamanlike  leader- 
ship and  in  havli«  someone  like  ReprcaentaUve  Dntpnrr  who  can 
set  us  right  with  proDD^mtude  and  elation.  According  to  the  dis- 
patch. RcpreMnUtlve  Dntnrr  said:  "The  Brown  amendment  waa 
an  invltatlcn  to  educational  employees  to  get  toto  poUtlcs.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  a  Bepresentatlve  from  New  Mexico  to  order  to 
see  the  eiMrmlty  of  eueh  an  tovltaUon.  ^         

But  to  apeak  aerloualy.  the  newspaper  report  Just  referred  to 
Ulustrates  pretty  weU  the  Instocertty  and  poUUcal  trickery  which 
has  cot  mixed  toto  the  Batch  Act  diecusrton.  Howevw  the  Hatch 
biU  may  have  started  and  stlU  be  rlewed  t»y  some  of  Its  supportm 
as  a  iiwiesiiis  for  political  purity,  it  has  now  become  a  device  by 
which  each  side  is  trying  to  pat  its  opponents  In  the  hole,  appar- 
enUy.  tvcaitUeai  of  how  their  actions  must  strike  outstdct*.  The 
whole  noDOsal  Is  betx«  made  so  rtdieulous  and  probably  so  tangled 
upl^t^^remwUI  never  paas  it.  or  it  la  being  made  so  abmird 
that  no  one  wlU  think  of  enforcing  it^ 

Meanwhile,  when  Papressntattve  Dimpsst  stops  to  reflect  that 
every  corTuptli«  iafluwee  from  the  cosUy  kibbles  In  Wsshlngton 
dowA  the  Unsto  the  pettier  eommereial  «»5~»»«:!^<»f.,"j»*  )»• 
poimca  to  tarttoar  tl»«lr  aalflab  purpoa«j^and  so  on  sUU  fuit  bar 
down  the  Use  to  our  gac^stsrs.  our  bootleggers,  our  narcotic  rings, 
and  whlta-slave  rti«B— when  all  theee  influcncee  are  free  to  utilise 
our  DoUtteal  aisHin  with  every  open  and  secret  acUvtty  they  can 
emnloT— toe  nay  teel  a  little  less  elated  over  his  project  to  gag 
the  employees  of  educaUonal.  religious,  charitable.  phUanthroplc. 
and  cultural  instltuUons  because  they  may  suffer  from  the  taint 
of  being  paid  wholly  or  to  part  by  the  Federal  Government,  from 
which  Mimetainted  souros.  we  undexstand.  HepresentaUve  Dkmpsxt 
derives  bis  salary. 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  mssissi  .^Pi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1940 
Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  devastating  floods  now 
raging  on  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land emphasize  the  necessity  for  a  T.  V.  A.  on  that  stream. 
These  periodical  floods  drown  people  and  destroy  property 
along  that  river,  costing  the  people  In  that  section  hundreds 
of  mOHpn^  of  dollars  while  the  vast  wealth  of  water  power 
goes  to  waste. 

By  the  creation  of  a  Susquehanna  River  Authority  we 
could  control  those  floods,  improve  navigation,  conserve  the 
soil,  preserve  the  timber  supply  for  coming  generations,  amd 
supply  electricity  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  at  rates 
that  would  reduce  their  overcharges  by  more  than  $70,000.- 
000  a  year. 

We  have  dwie  this  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  is  self-sustaining.  It  is  pajrlng  for 
Itself  out  of  its  own  revenues,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has 
furnished  a  jrardstick  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  that  has 
already  helped  to  reduce  light  and  power  rates  throughout 
the  country  by  more  than  $600,000,000  a  year.  By  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Susquehanna  River  Valley  Authority  we  can 
do  the  same  thing  for  the  now  unfortunate  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  people  of  Winiamsport.  Pa.,  are  preparing  to  tax  them- 
selves to  try  to  control  these  floods  in  that  area,  but  that  la 
too  big  a  problem  for  any  one  community  to  cope  with.  It  is 
a  national  problem,  and  one  that  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Federal  Government,  since  the  Susquehanna  is  a  navigable 
stream.  Besides,  an  authority  such  as  we  now  have  on  the 
Tennessee  River  would  pay  for  itself  out  of  the  revenues  and 
not  he  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  rest  of  the  country; 
nor  would  it  burden  the  taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland. 

This  would  not  Injure  the  coal  Industry  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
some  people  seem  to  fear  it  would.  Electricity  can  be  gen- 
erated with  coal  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania  at  from  1 '  i  to  2 '  2 
mills  a  kilowatt-hour  and  can  be  distributed  to  the  ultimate 
consumers  anjrwhere  in  the  State  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick 
rates  with  adequate  profit  to  legitimate  investors.  This  would 
increase  the  use  of  coal  in  that  area.  Just  as  has  been  done  in 
the  T.  V.  A.  area. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  loss  of  taxes  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  and  other  States  in  that  area  that  I  am  insert- 
ing here  a  statement  which  I  made  on  that  subject  before 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Ccmmittee. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

■TATnCKMT  or  HON.  JOHN  K.  aAmCIM.  BXPKXSXMTATTVS  FN  CONCSESS 
JBOM  MiaSISBQ'FI,  MADS  BKFORS  TKX  HOCSS  MILJTAaT  AfTAIBS  COM- 
a«mS  ON  TUZSSAT,  rXBBUAST   20,    1940 

Mr.  Rakkim.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  will  recall.  X  was  coauthor  of 
the  blU  cxeattog  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Senator  Nosxis 
Introduced  the  bill  In  the  Senate  and  I  introduced  It  to  the  House, 
and  we  got  it  enacted  by  sulking  out  all  alter  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  and  substituting  therefor  the  Morris- 
Rankln  meastire. 

That  waa  to  1933.  When  the  measiire  came  back  from  confer- 
ence there  was  a  fight  waged  on  this  provision  for  paying  to  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  5  {jercent  of  the  gross  revenues 
to  lieu  of  taxes.  In  order  to  save  the  meastire.  I  bad  to  defend  that 
provision  on  the  tkoor  of  the  House.  I  stated  then  that  if  It  were 
a  new  proposition  I  would  not  favor  It.  But  we  bad  to  accept  It  or 
lose  the  whole  blU.  It  had  been  Inserted  as  a  result  of  a  threat- 
ened fUlbuster  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  here  this  morning  supporting  the  Norrls-Sparkman  bill 
which  provides  that  that  amount  be  raised.  I  believe,  to  10  per- 
cent and  then  gradually  cushioned  down  to  5  percent  In  a  few 
years. 

The  Craisman.  Will  my  colleague  pardon  me  for  a  question  at 
this  potot? 

Ut.  BAMKn.  Certainly. 


[I    t 
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The  CHAntMAN  What  was  the  basis  of  the  threatened  flUbuster  In 
the  Senate?  In  ether  words,  what  were  they  contendtog?  That 
has  slipped  my  memory. 

Mr    Rankin    Contending  for  this  6  percent 

The  Chairman.  Contending  for  It? 

Mr.  RANK.IN.  Yes;  that  was  on  the  part  of  the  Senators  from  the 
States  Involved. 

1  would  not  be  here  at  all  If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  asking  that  this  5  percent  Ije  redistributed  to  take  care 
of  the  counties  In  the  area  whose  lands  were  flooded.  One  of  those 
counties  Is  In  my  district — Tishomingo  Cotmty.  named  after  a 
Chickasaw  chief.  If  you  will  follow  Its  course  on  the  map  you  will 
see  that  the  Tennessee  River  flows  In  a  southwesterly  direction  until 
It  gets  to  Guntersville.  and  then  It  flows  almost  due  west  to  the 
M-sslsslppl  State  line,  then  turns  ncrth,  cuts  the  corner  of  Missis- 
sippi fcr  10  or  15  miles,  and  then  flov^-s  north  Into  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Tennessee  River  was  discovered  by  Hernando  de  Soto.  He 
followed  it  Irom  somewhere  near  Its  source  down  to  the  present  site 
of  Guntersville  and  then  turned  south  to  Mobile. 

De  Soto  left  a  map  which  was  published  In  1543.  showing  the 
Tennessee  River  as  being  the  upper  stretch  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
later  struck  the  Mississippi  River  about  where  Memphis  is  now 
situated  and  thought  It  was  the  same  stream,  as  this  map  Indicate. 

Tl«iiomlngo  County  has  several  streams  In  It  that  flow  Into  the 
Tennessee  River,  particularly  Yellow  Creek  and  Bear  Creek,  which 
empty  Into  the  Tennessee  on  the  line  between  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama ar.d  Mississippi.  A  good  deal  of  the  land  along  Yellow  Creek 
and  Bear  Creek  and  other  streams  tributary  to  them,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee River  in  TiEhomlngo  County,  is  flooded  by  the  backwaters 
from  Pickwick  Dam 

The  Chamman    By  what  dam? 

If  the  T  V  A  is  going  to  continue  to  pay  out  a  portion  of  Its 
gross  revenues  In  lieu  cf  taxes,  certainly  Tishomingo  County  Is  en- 
titled to  her  pro  rata  share  to  remunerate  the  county  for  the  lands 
that  have  been  flooded  and  taken  off  the  tax  rolls. 

As  1  understand  It.  this  Norrls-Sparkman  bill  provides  that  they 
start  with   10  percent  and  gradually  scale  down   to  the  original  5 
percent,  as  provided  In  the  original  act.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
Iwould  not  care  If  they  scaled  It  on  down  to  zero  within.  "^  will  say 
10  or  15  or  to  20  years,  giving  those  counties  time  to  rehabilitate 

^I'vranV't  understood  In  the  beginning  that  I  do  not  think  the 
State  of  Tennessee  or  the  State  of  MlaalSBlppl  or  the  States  o  Georgia 
or  Alabama  Is  entitled  to  a  nickel  of  this  money ^ I  "^'^^^^«^°"i^ 
go  to  those  counties  whose  lands  have  been  flooded  and  whose  prop- 
erty has  Uius  been  taken  off  of  the  tax  rolls.  v.  «♦  ♦-^^  ♦>,- 
Ml  of  those  States  have  derived  a  great  deal  nT'°"',^"''^*  J[°!",^^* 
T  V  A  than  they  will  ever  lose  In  taxes.  I  understand  that  one  of 
the  questions  agitating  this  committee  Is  the  question  of  taxing 

'^r.^^uTdU^unaTter'.bly  opposed  to  giving  a  State  the  r.gnt  to  tax 
Government  property.  I  think  when  you  start  out  on  that  program 
ymi  wUl  v,Mnd  uj  with  the  States  taxtog  all  Government  property, 
from  Dost  offices  to  navy  yards,  and  wlU  end  In  hopeless  confusion. 

T^if^on"  has  a^e7dy  been  collected.  ^^^^^o^X'^VWVZ 
taxes  or  raise  the  price  of  electricity  here  at  air  The  fact  Is  the 
TV  A  is  already  coUectlng  this  amount  In  the  overcharge  for 
electricity  that  Is  sold  to  the  munlclpaUtles  and  cooperative  asso- 
ciations within  lu  distribution  radius.  -„^,„„  „„*  i„.t 

The  main  trouble  we  have  had  to  this  country  Is  finding  out  Just 
what  e^trlclty  is  worth,  so  I  am  going  to  point  out  to  you  today 
Uie  relwns  wS  I  say  that  we  are  paying  all  this  electrlcl  y  is  worth. 
iSd^n^gh  and  more  to  make  up  this  10  percent  the  bill  would  use 
to  remunerate  these  counties. 

I  would  like  to  cite  the  town  of  Amory.  Miss,  1 11  give  you  my 
r»s<;onR  for  selectlHK  Amory  as  an  example  later, 
^l^e  t^fore  me^a  report  from  the  T.  V.  A.  showing  that  Amory 
m  tSJmonth  of  December  paid  6.19  mUls  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
e?ectrtclty  which  she  distributed  at  the  T.  V  A.  yardstick  rates  If 
2re'ectrfc  Energy  In  the  United  States  were  distributed  at  the  rates 
Arnold  dst^rbufes  It.  the  electric  consumers  cf  this  counti?  would 
^e7bout»l  000,006.000  a  year  on  their  electric  light  and  power 

3ro^tr^cSSirrjinor«f^Hi^ 

E^S^Wwa-r .  oWarS  '^  ^"S^^l^  ^-^ S 

power  fr!,m  Mu.scle  Shoals.  At  th«d^  It  was  worth  accordm^^^^ 
Efe  -or<?u?L^7^5VSfillin"kl^°ow^«Soy^"'^- VS*^^^  Tho^ild 
S  somToT^^t  the  d^.  Amory  Is  situated  about  100  miles  from 
£uSe  Shoa?s  or  from  the  Wilson  Dam.  It  could  be  laid  down  100 
mSS  from  the  dam.  according  to  this  Army  engineers'  report  at 
?993  mills  a  kllowatt-hour— a  little  less  than  2  mills  a  kllowatt- 
icS  ^o  huni^  mUes  away  It  could  be  laid  down  at  2.31  mills 
S  ^lowTTt^hour:   at  250  miles  away    2.467  mills  per  J^^^^^^^^^^' 

300  miles.  2625  mills  per  >^"°'^^\-h°^-'^°t,^\?,^,  SS  mles  wlJ 

2  725  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  report  said  that  350  miles  ^as 
?he  limit  or^aboi^t  the  limit,  of  the  distribution  radius,  and  pointed 
out  that  It  wouid  reach  cities  like  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati,  and  New 

^•SS^report  also  says  that  these  prices  are  based  largely  up«n 
kn^n  ^s  and  that  an  error  In  the  Items  estimated  woii.d  affect 
STiw  Ibices  but  little.     According  to  this  sUtement  ol  the 


Army  engineers,  those  are  the  sales  prices  necessary  for  Wilson  Dam 
power  "in  order  to  pay  4  percent  on  the  investment  in  Pln^Jt  and 
transmission  lines,  and  to  cover  the  cost  ol  operation  and  main- 
tenance Indefinitely."  ^    .         ,      .  »-.,„ 

"These  are  baaed  upon  the  knovni  cost  of  the  hydro  plant  toaay, 
a  carefvU  estimate  of  additional  Installstlons,  at  cost  of  the  prefent 
installation,  and  upon  estimates  of  the  cost  of  transmission  lines, 
and  operation  and  depreciation,  etc.."  says  this  report. 

Now.  according  to  the  Army  engineers,  this  power  laid  down  at 
Amory  should  have  been  sold  at  1.99  mills  a  kllowatt-hour.  or  a 
little  less  than  2  mills  a  kllowatt-hour.  whereas  Amory  is  paying 
6  19  mills  per  kUowatt-hour.  We  are  not  kicking  nor  are  other 
municipalities  and  cooperaUves  In  that  area.  We  are  doing  that  to 
order  to  amortize  this  Investment,  and  If  all  this  power  Is  sold  at 
this  rate,  wholesale,  this  Investment  will  never  cost  the  Federal 
Government  a  dollar.  It  will  amortize  all  of  Its  costs  within  a 
period  of  25  or  30  years  and  pay  back  every  nickel  the  Government 
has  invested  In  the  T.  V.  A.  And  In  50  years,  the  time  Congress 
gave  for  amortization  of  Boulder  Dam,  It  wUl  pay  for  all  Its  invest- 
ments of  aU  kinds.  Including   flood  control   and   navigation— and 

more  too.  _     , .      _. 

Now  remember  you  gave  50  vears  for  amortizing  Boulder  Dam. 
and  It  Is  paying  for  Itself.  Power  Is  generated  at  Boulder  Dam  at 
1  63  mills  per  kilowatt -hotir  and  It  Is  laid  down  wholesale  at  Los 
Angeles  268  miles  away,  for  less  than  4  mills  a  kllowatt-hour— 
about  two-thirds  of  what  the  city  of  Amory  pays,  and  Amory  is 
within  100  miles  of  the  dam.  Other  towns  and  cooperative  asso- 
ciations m  that  area  are  paying  In  proportion.  Tupelo  pays  a  little 
less  because  Tupelo  buys  several  times  as  much  power  as  Amory 
does  While  Amory  purchased  2.200.400  kilowatt -hours  last  year, 
Tupelo  purchased  8.938.700  kilowatt -hours.  Tupelo  paid  4  92  mills 
per  kllowatt-hour.  or  2  mills  per  kllowatt-hour  more  than  the  Army 
engineers  said  was  necessary. 

That  extra  2  mills  goes  to  make  up  this  fund  that  we  are  asking 
to  have  paid  to  these  flooded  counties  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further.  Based  on  that  .\rmy  engineers'  report, 
the  Hoover  administration  made  a  contract  with  the  Alabama  Power 
Co  to  sell  them  Muscle  Shoals  power  for  5  years.  That  power  sold 
at  an  average  of  1  56  mills  per  kllowatt-hour  at  the  dam,  just  a  little 
more  than  the  Army  engineers  said  they  ought  to  get  for  It.  The 
Army  engineers  said  they  ought  to  get  1  35  mills,  but  the  last  year 
they  operated  under  that  contract  the  power  company  bought  It  for 
1.56  mills  a  kllowatt-hour.  _    ..  .^     *   »  ,  win 

The  Chairman  Do  you  have  statistics  showing  what  the  total  blU 
for  any  one  of  those  years  was? 

Mr.  Rankin  No;  but  you  can  get  that  from  the  Army  engineers. 
The  CHAniMAN.  I  have  those  figures  In  my  files  somewhere. 
Mr.  Rankin.  And  I  do.  too,  but  I  don't  have  them  with  me  now. 
I  am  taking  the  town  of  Amcry  because  Amory  Is  In  Monroe 
County,  a  county  that  was  8er^•ed  by  the  Mississippi  Power  Co, 
which  Is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern. 

The  Mississippi  Power  Co.  buys  her  power  from  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  This  power  Is  generated  at  the  Gorgus  plant  and  Is  gen- 
erated with  coal.  Farther  down  in  the  State  they  are  buying  power 
at  the  same  price  generated  on  the  Coosa  River.  This  power  Is  laid 
down  on  the  border  line  between  Monroe  County,  Miss.,  and  Lamar 
County.  Ala.  In  1938  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  sold  to  the  Mississippi 
Power  Co.  156.926.542  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  and  laid  a  large 
part  of  It  down  at  Sullivan.  Just  over  en  the  Alabama  side  from 
Monroe  County,  at  an  average  cost  of  4.1  mills  a  kllowatt-hour,  or 
about  two-thirds  the  price  Amory  was  paying  the  T.  V.  A.  16  miles 

Now  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  Is  selling  power  for  profit.  They 
dont  pretend  to  be  selling  It  at  cost.  Yet  they  laid  down  power 
In  Monroe  County  at  4.1  mlllH  per  kllowatt-hour  wholesale,  when 
Amory.  15  miles  away,  was  buying  power  at  6.19  mills  a  kllowatt- 
hour  wholesale.  The  difference  was  going  to  make  these  payments 
to  take  care  of  these  pyeople  In  the  flooded  areas. 

The  Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co.,  which  covered  the  rest  of  the 
State  In  1938  bought  216,596,738  kilowatt -hours  of  electricity,  laid 
down  near  Jackson,  Miss.,  at  541  mills  a  kllowatt-hour.  which  is 
less  than  Amory  Is  paying  for  T.  V.  A.  power. 

They  bought  this  power  from  the  Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co. 
It  Is  generated  around  New  Orleans  or  In  the  Caddo  flelds.  The 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co.  Is  selling  It  at  a  proflt  and  to  show 
you  how  generous  they  are,  they  sell  for  Just  whatever  they  can 
WTlne  from  the  helpless  subsidiary.  This  lame  Louisiana  Power  ft 
LlRht  Co.  the  same  year  transmitted  152,817,000  kilowatt-hours  up 
into  Arkansas,  a  greater  distance  than  It  lu  to  Jackson.  Miss.,  and 
sold  It  to  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co  wholesale  for  2^2  mills 
a  kllowatt-hour  They  transmitted  this  power  a  greater  dlsUnce 
than  Amory  brings  It  from  Muscle  Shoals  or  Pickwick  Dam.  and 
sold  It  to  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co  for  a  little  more  tiian 
one-third  of  what  Amory  Is  paying. 

This  same  Alabama  Power  Co.  bought  43.957.311  kllows tt-lioure 
m  1938  for  which  It  paid  3.4  mills  a  kllowatt-hour,  which  Is  a  little 
less  than  the  rate  at  which  It  was  aellliig  It  to  the  Mississippi 

Power  Co 

Several  days  ago  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  power  generated 
at  the  Conowlngo  Dam  on  the  Susquehanna  River  U  sold  v/holMale 
at  3.34  miUs  a  kllowatt-hour.  by  a  private  concern  that  Is  produc- 
fng  and  seUlng  It  for  proflt.  It  can  be  produced  with  coal  any- 
where In  Pennsylvania  at  this  price. 

I  bring  you  these  facts  and  figures  to  show  you  that,  contrary  to 
the  propaganda  that  has  been  spread,  every  mun  clpallty^  every 
cooperatlvi  association  that  Is  buying  power  from  the  T.  V.  A.  1M 
SS^iUy  ^ymg  aU  the  electricity  is  worth  but  Is  paying  enough 
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lloow  S«p«5to  •»  ••ylnt  w.  w.  getting  powtr  '«  ^<J»2 

tmeTtron  But  I  Jurt  tbiught  tn»t  I  would  caU  your  •ttanUcm  to  a 
qu«.tron^    But  J^J^J^^^'^^,  mnUr^y  out  of  my  area  I  am  taking 

J^v2?  It  D^^  «Jd  "Ind^trtbuted  301.417.000  kUcwatt- 
^'T^USSty  whlSr^lt  Kid  r«  $3^7.000.  I  mean  |„  the 
y«w^l»38  Th«  9i.SVlW0  figure  WM  the  retaU  price  paid  for  the 
JSfmJiVy     U  bS%22u3  expwi-.  of  llJiTaja*.  and  nuMle  a 

•^rSlfi^J'21'^W  at  the  rate.  I  gay  you  awhile  ago  and 
dtatributed  Itto  aU  dSmt*  of  conaumers  at  an  average  of  1.4  cents 

*  U^SITJS^whlch.  by  the  way.  ha.  the  cheapert  rate.  I  have 
fo"ndTn^Sr anywhere,  tf  Cleveland  h.d  do°«  "^V^iSSf*  .S^Tu 
Blven  back  to  the  conwuner  thi*  overcharge,  their  average  rctaU 
Ste  to^  clM...  of  coMumers  would  have  been  \3  cenU  a  kUo- 
watt -hour  or  l«8  than  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates  to  Tupelo. 

Take  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Jack^onvlUe  buys  her  fuel 
and  hauU  it  a  long  distance  from  Texas.  California  Louisiana 
Ajkansas  or  PenMylvania.  Jacksonville  has  a  plant  valued  at 
ff sSSSo.  on^Sch  she  owe.  •4.S39.500.  In  1938  she  generated 
38  415.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  which  she  »ld  to  the  uUl-  i 
mate  con«imar.  for  •3.4M.608.  Her  operating  expenses  were  »1  266  - 
537  Out  of  that  •3.494.608  She  made  a  gross  annual  proflt  of 
•3.338  081  or  more  than  50  percent  Her  average  retail  rates  to  aU 
cciwumer.  of  all  classes  was  3  5.  If  she  had  given  those  consmner, 
back  tbe«  overchargea  the  could  have  iold  them  power  below  the 
T.  V    A   yardstick  rate*. 

Mr.  THOMAa.  Mr    Chairman,  may  I  sak  a  question? 

Mr  TUOMA*.  I  notice  to  the  case  of  Cleveland  and  JackscnvlUe 
you  mentioned  the  groM  profit.  What  was  the  net  profit  In  the 
caM  of  Jacksonville?    Do  you  have  thoae  figures? 

Mr  Rankin  Yes.  Thla  answers  your  question.  I  am  sxire.  Jaca- 
K>nvUle  paid  taxes  in  the  amount  of  a48.488  and  gave  to  the  city  a 
cash  donation  of  •1.866.683.  >,„„„ 

Last  year  the  municipal  lyitem  at  Tupelo.  Miss,  my  home 
town  bought  lU  power  from  T.  V.  A.  at  an  average  of  about  5  mUla 
per  kllowitt-J  inean  for  the  j—r  1838— sold  It  at  an  average,  as 
iMld  of  1.4  eenU  per  kllowatt-hoiir  to  consumers  of  all  classes. 
Paid  the  amovmt  due  on  lU  sinking  fund,  paid  aU  overhead  ex- 
Dcnses  paid  the  toterert  on  the  outstanding  bonds,  of  which  I 
believe  there  km  877.000.  paid  the  city  6  percent  on  all  the  Inveet- 
menu  on  the  dlstrlbuUon  system,  then  gave  the  city  •lO.OOO  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  which  U  more  ad  valorem  taxes  than  I  have  found 
nald  by  any  private  power  company,  to  a  city  of  that  slae.  or  a 
peater  percentage  of  the  groas  revenue.,  and  .tUl  had  a  surplus 

Mr.  Tkomaa.  What  Is  the  population  of  Tupelo? 

Mr.  RAjncuf.  About  7.000.  ^,  _    .      , 

Tupelo  want«l  to  know  what  to  do  with  thl.  money.  Under  her 
contract  there  waa  only  threa  way.  they  could  dispose  of  it.  On« 
«»  to  extend  the  eervlce.  We  could  not  extend  the  service;  every 
Skrken  coop  In  my  town  has  etoctrldty.  And  «»ntr.ry  to  the 
SiopMmnda  you  hwr.  there  tot  a  Hegro  house  in  Tupelo  that 
fin«Ti't  hava  ehMTtJrtftttTi 

We  haVa  1.7aO«ih«»lb«a.  and  thow  1.700  wbecrlbw.  have  1  830 
•l«cUte  IK»^  wTSve  aOO  mof«  elecuic  Uron.  than  we  have 
SSSJrtte^eumetB.  And  90  percwit  of  the  raaWentUl  consumer. 
hiwrSectrte  ratntarmtora.  wbeieae  in  Mew  Tork  and  throughout 
that  area  It  te  only  about  4S  peveent.  .^  ^    _ 

Thm^MM  two  outer  wnya  in  which  thla  mon^  could  be  ex- 
dJSST  o2  «?Ui2?Wtopay  it  on  th.  debt,  liie  bondholder. 
w^Sd  ^Mtbl^  tbaTbeeMiae.  tbey  aald:  -TVe  are  getting  a  greater 
T^^tiSSSS^wTwoSdnioii  our  maim  if  we  put  It  into 
SSthuig  eCr  It  le  pwfectlT  Nfe.  and  we  dont  went  tfi,  moner  " 

iotha  eolf  ttolat  we  eoold  do  than  waa  to  reduce  tlie  ratM.  We 
fJ^eld  iS«  ntMito  feotb  tbe  cemoMfeial  and  reddeotial  eonnunere 
I!Sto  £  SoSli  (SDMNBtav  IMt  tiM  avent*  eooMimption  d 
MMSJrJrnSdntkaloSmmm  la  Tupelo  wae  IN  lulow.tt- 
i!S!^m!LSlStnUmSnl9iO  It  wmt  ttn  kUowatt-bours  m 

ns^oSSSum'*m»  wmt  <•  eMentf  to  Oie  gMtlMiiMi  every  pee- 
MZimSStSTwrn  Jm.  lavtew  or  your  etateoMiit.  and  I  don't  doubt 


UM  ecnoewi^  mn  y  Tg.  J'SI^IILT:;  'SJ^'mJiT^  condition  of 
SSSSTto  MttSS^wTwill  iMve  to  agree  It  doMn't  need  any  tax 


wwm  in-io-T-m  tO  that. 

But  we  bove  here  under  conelderatlon  a  queation 

wtalS  •oparently  ttwolte8  etoee  currento  at  varying  intereeu.  we 
ttavat^MpMtr'  of  tboac  etttain.  In  tbe  mral  eectkma  who  dont 
mu^^actttmr.  but  upon  wtkoa.  tfioulder.  thu  burden  at  taxa- 
•  M  mOtm  to  *i^    "^^^  ^^'^  *^  prcwperowa,    Wbat  ia  your  ««• 


geetlon  a.  to  how  the  plight  at  the  rural  people  and  the  problem  they 
nrcent  to  us  nUght  be  taken  care  of? 

Mr  Rakkin.  I  was  coming  to  that  very  proposition.  But  beXwe 
I  do  io  I  want  to  answer  one  statement  I  hear  made  'reQ^en"?  «> 
the  effect  that  the  Tupelo  system  was  subeldlzed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
erament.  The  Federal  Oo\-ernment  never  put  s  nickel  in  the  Tupelo 
Bvstem  The  T.  V.  A.  never  put  a  nickel  In  the  Tupelo  system;  and 
When  It  was  dertroyed  by  the  cyclone  to  1936  we  rebuilt  it  ourselves 
and  repaid  every  doUar  bonQwed  from  anybody  for  that  purpose. 

Now  Iwant  to  get  to  the  point  made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  The  people  In  the  district  that  I  represent 
will  save  about  •2.0OO.0O0  on  their  light  and  power  bills  thU  y»r. 
1840  compared  with  what  they  would  have  paid  under  the  rates 
prevailing  7  years  ago— before  the  T.  V.  A.  was  created.  So  thoi* 
counties  whoM  Unds  were  not  flooded  are  not  kicking.    They  have 

no  kick  comtog.  . 

But  there  are  a  few  small  counties  In  this  area  whose  lands 
have  been  flooded,  that  are  not  getUng  corresponding  benefits, 
and  there  is  no  way  for  them  to  get  remuneration  except  through 
the  passage  of  a  measure  of  this  kind. 

Take  Tlahomtogo  County.  That  is  one  of  the  smaller  cotmties 
to  the  area,  right  up  en  the  river,  and  It  Is  one  of  the  worst  suf- 
ferers from  flooded  lands  by  this  backwater.  That  land  has  been 
Uken  off  the  tax  rolls  I  am  asking  that  they  be  treated  on  a 
parity  with  people  in  other  sections  where  the  lands  were  floodeo. 

Mr.  Thomason.  Will   the   genUeman  please   say   how? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes;  I  think  I  can. 

Mr.  Thomason.  Give  us  a  practical  set-up  as  to  what  you  wouid 

do  In  a  case  like  that.  ,^  ^  .»,  ♦  ♦k.= 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  original  bill.  Mr.  Thompson,  provided  that  thl.s 
5  percent  collected  should  be  paid  to  the  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  Well,  that  was  unfair  to  begin  with.  In  the  first  place. 
It  wasn't  the  State  of  Alabama  that  was  flooded,  or  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  but  It  waa  the  local  property:  and  instead  of  being 
paid  to  the  States  It  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  those  counties  In 
lieu  of  the  taxes  that  they  lost  on  the  lands  that  were  flooded. 

Mr.  Thomason.  But   It  aU  went  to  the  State.     Didn't  the  States 
pass  it  on  to  the  counUes? 
Mr.  Rakkin.  They  did  not  pass  but  very  lUUc.  If  any  of  it.  on 

to  the  counties.  ^    „    ^ 

Mr.  Tkomason.  Is  It  the  obligation  of  Congress  to  make  the  State 
break  11  down  to  the  very  last  unit  of  government  or  is  It  the  obliga- 
tion Of  the  States  to  pass  it  on  to  the  smaller  units  of  Rovernroent? 
lant  that  a  responsibility  of  the  State  to  deal  fairly  and  Justly  with 
Its  political  subdivisions  and  the  people  therein? 
Now.  It  Is  a  complex  problem  confronting  xis. 

Mr.  Ranjcin  Suppose  we  take  the  county  of  Tishomingo  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  give  the  amount  of  money  formerly  col- 
lected for  taxes  on  lands  now  flooded,  give  that  amount  of  money  to 
the  Bute  of  Mlaaissippl.  The  people  in  Tl&homlngo  County  who  are 
paying  the  taxes  In  lieu  of  the  taxes  this  land  formerly  paid  wouldn't 
get  enough  of  It  to  know  anything  had  ever  been  done. 

Mr.  Tkomason.  Can't  you  depend  upon  your  State  government  to 
deal  fairly  with  those  counties? 

Mr.  Rakkiw.  In  collecting  taxes  In  Mississippi  we  assess  property 
at  a  certato  amount,  and  we  levy  so  many  mills  per  dollar,  and  that 
la  collected  by  the  county  and  Is  called  a  State  and  county  tax. 

Out  of  It  a  certain  percentage  Is  paid  over  to  the  State.  The  orig- 
inal T.  V.  A.  Act  turned  It  all  over  to  the  States  of  Alabanra  and  Ten- 
nessee. I  want  to  a-ik  you  Just  what  business  Walker  County,  Ala., 
what  business  is  It  of  theirs  to  be  collecting  this  money  that  those 
people  up  In  Lauderdale  County,  for  Instance,  should  have?  Take 
Nashville,  to  Tennessee.  Why  should  you  take  this  money  and  pour 
It  toto  the  general  coffers  at  Nashville,  knowing  that  these  people 
back  up  there  on  the  river  are  gomg  to  get  but  very  little  of  it. 
if  any  at  aU. 

Mr  THOMAfON.  How  do  you  propose  to  we  It  pwrcolate  down  to 
tbe  UtUe  fellow.? 
Mr.  Rankut.  Pay  It  to  the  oountlea  where  the  land  U  flooded. 
The  CMAnMAN.  Now.  will  the  gentleman  answer  this  question? 
Mr.  llAinuir.  I  am  not  gotog  to  ask  you  to  p.y  anything  to  the 
eountio.  where  lines  have  been  built  to  serve  the  public  and  no 
lancto  flooded     Thoec  people  get  the  benefit  of  It.  but  I  do  think 
that  tlieee  people  In  .reas  where  lands  have  tieen  florjded  should  be 
relmtmreed.  at  least  until  they  can  abeorb  those  Iomt. 

Tbe  CfiAi8M/u*   I  have  a  question  I  would  like  ui  Mk  the  gentle* 
OMn     It  hae  been  made  to  appear,  and  I  think  uncontradicted^  by 
tbe  T.  V  A.  witneiweii.  that  there  le  a  saving  In  th«i  tute  of  Ten- 
osesss  atone  of  87,7004X10, 
Mr  lUimiN  That  is  correct 

Th8  Cnaismaw  And  the  tax  bill  l«  a  llttte  m^e  than  01 ,000  000 
to  tbo  eotmtlee  artd  municipalities  in  the  At.te  oi  Tei>nf  smn*  The 
entire  tAx,  ae  lOiown  by  tbe  committee  sppuintod  by  tlui  Oovernor, 
II  mJOeOjOOO  and  lomethtng 

We  are  told  by  lawyers  who  are  Representatives  in  Congrew  from 
tbe  ttote  of  Ttnneieee,  and  I  understsnd  it  is  a  fact,  that  If  this 
money  la  paid  over  to  the  State  that  It  cannot  be  distributed  except 
on  a  uniform  baaU,  and  they  figure  out  by  percenuge  that  these 
eotmtle.  that  are  to  dl.tress  cannot  get  much  of  It. 

Now,  Is  yotir  State  to  the  same  condition?  Do  you  have  a  law  In 
IflMtailppi  which  requires  if  the  money  la  paid  to  the  State  of 
MiMlHtppt  that  It  cannot  distribute  It  to  the  various  counties? 

Mr.  Rankiw.  If  this  money  Is  paid  to  the  State  of  Mlaslatlppl. 
Tlabomingo  County  will  get  practically  nothing  out  of  it,  and  If  this 
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money  Is  paid  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  those  little  counties  along 
the  Tennessee  River  will  get  practically  nothing  out  of  It. 

We  have  the  example  before  us  of  money  having  been  paid  to  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  those  little  counties  along  the  river  whose 
lands  have  been  flooded  got  practically  nothing  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Thomason.  I  have  read  this  bill  several  times,  and  every  time 
another  wlti.ess  shows  up  I  get  confused  again  about  It.  Do  you 
understand  that  th»  bill  provides  for  a  direct  payment  to  a  spcclhc 

county? 

Mr  Rankin  Well,  that  was  in  my  bill,  and  If  It  Isn't  In  this  bill. 
I  would  certainly  like  to  have  It  amended  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Thomason.  Well,  throxigh  what  agency  Is  It  your  Idea.  Mr. 
Rankin,  that  any  tax-replacement  money  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  shall  be  paid  to  the  government  of  that  State  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  counties?  ■  In  other  words,  what  Is  the  machinery  of  the 
thing?    That  Is  what  Is  confusing  me. 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  machinery  In  operation  In  that  State  now  Is 
when  a  State  coHecU  money  It  Just  proceeds  to  spend  It. 

Mr.  Thomason.  And  ihe.«;e  poor  little  counties  get  nothing? 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  Is  about  rlpht;  and  If  this  bill  doesn't  provide 
that.  Mr.  Thomason.  It  ought  to  be  amended  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Thomason.  I.  for  one.  and  I  Imagine  I  speak  for  others,  want 
to  see  to  It  If  there  Is  going  to  be  any  legislation  concerning  this 
money,  we  want  to  see  It  gete  to  the  people  who  need  It  and 
deserve  It. 

Mr  Kildat.  You  will  flnd.  starting  at  line  23  on  page  3.  that 
which  you  have  In  mind. 

Mr.  "Thomason   (reading)  : 

•Payments  above  provided  .shall  In  each  case  l>e  made  to  the  State 
not  later  than  Julv  31  of  each  year,  and  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
Congress  that  each  State  shall  redistribute  said  payments  or  portion 
thereof  to  the  counties  and  other  local  taxing  divisions" 

Mr.  Kildat.  That  seems  to  be  permissive  rather  than  mandatory. 

Mr.  Thomaso.n.  As  It  says,  that  Is  the  Intention.  I  still  don't 
know  what  the  machinery  Is  to  see  to  It  that  It  percolates  down  to 
the  poor  little  counties  and  the  people  In  them, 

Mr.  RuTHEHroRD  The  only  way  for  that  would  be  for  the  T.  V.  A. 
to  pay  It  to  the  counties  direct,  and  not  to  the  State. 

Mr  Rankin  That  Is  right  If  you  will  pay  It  in  Just  as  taxes 
were  paid  beforehand,  It  will  go  to  the  counties.  The  State  will  get 
Its  small  pro  mta  share,  but  the  county  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Faddis.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Rankin  If  anything  is  going  to  be  paid  for  the  land  that  is 
taken  I  want  It  paid  to  that  county.     Yes;  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  Faddis.  Now,  contrary  to  the  genUeman's  opinion.  I  am  very 
sympathetic  with  the  small  counties. 

Mr  R.\NKiN    I  understood  the  gentleman  fairly  radiates  sympathy. 

Mr  Faddis  I  am  genuinely  sympathetic  with  the  small  coun- 
ties  Now,  I  have  a  bill.  I  dont  know  whether  the  gentleman 
ever  read  It  or  not,  but  In  my  bill  I  wanted  to  provide  that  this 
money  should  be  paid  to  the  locality  to  which  It  was  honestly  and 
properly  due.  and  the  wording  of  my  bill  Is  this: 

"Shall  be  distributed  to  the  various  States,  counties,  or  munic- 
ipalities annually  in  proportion  to  the  relation  which  the  land, 
water  or  corporation  property  removed  from  taxation  by  the  oper- 
ation" of  the  Authority  in  such  States,  county,  or  municipality 
bears  to  that  removed  from  taxation  to  the  entire  area  in  which 
the    Authority    operates."  , 

I  tried  to  cover  that  In  accordance  with  the  gentleman  s  Idea, 
and  I  believe  that  to  be  the  gentleman's  Idea.  ... 

Mr.  Rankin  But  the  gentleman  has  some  other  provision  m 
there  that  offwts  all  that  beneficence. 

Mr  Faddis  Thla  Is  one  occasion  where  great  minds  do  not  run 
to  the  same  channel.  ,  „        ,   „ 

Mr  Rankin.  Probably  so  Now.  talk  about  loss  of  privilege 
taxes  and  other  Imaginary  losses  to  a  State.  It  comes  with  poor 
grace  for  any  State  to  come  here  snd  ask  for  any  such  remuner- 
ation at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the  T  V  A  or 
the  electric  con<«umers  of  that  area.  But  I  think  that  these  small 
counties  or  whether  small  ones  or  not,  these  counties  whose  lands 
arc  taken  to  provide  these  reservoir*,  are  amply  Jvjnifled  In  com- 
ine  here  snd  suklnif  that  you  st  least  allocate  the  ft  percent  now 
collected  to  them  snd  not  pay  It  to  a  SUte  wsy  off  yonder  to  be 
used  in  eountien  ihst  .re  not  affected  by  T.  V    A    snd  that  really 

have  no  interent  in  the  Tmne^see  Valley  Authority  

So  I  submit  that  I  shotUd  rslher  see  you  psM  out  thin  Norrls- 
•parkman  bill  a«  It  Is  written  snd  take  care  of  rounile*  such  as  I 
have  mentioned  If  It  doe.  not  provide  Ih.t  this  money  •h.ll  be 
n.id  to  iheM  rounties,  then  srtd  duch  a  provision,  »nd  whi^e  the 
Jm>ney  wm  paid  to  a  •chool  district,  a*  in  some  li»«UiM;e«,  ihsl  should 

^^ri  inst7ive"  h^ITis  a  srhool  dletrlrt  In  •  rich  strip  of  Jsnrt  that 
n  hsd  been  rtrswinu  lU  re*<njrces  from  Thty  had  b^m«i»  floated  snd 
bad  collected  taxm  from  ihst  Und  to  support  ths  hchi>f)\  puirt  th-m 
InU,  that  school  dUirkfs  fund  What  good  doe*  it  do  t^  Kiv"  it  to 
the  State  of  Teni»e«k'e  or  the  Sutee  of  Alsbuma  nr  Mn->ib«l|>pl? 
TJiat  little  school  district  might  never  get  a  cent  of  it:  •nd^a*  I  said 
before.  thoM  local  unite  that  have  really  been  punched  ^'^om  a 
etandpomt  of  taxes  by  having  their  Utide  flooded  and  taken  off  the 
tax  rolls  are  the  ones  that  should  receive  this  money 

Mr  Hakteb  Mr  Rankin,  wouldn't  tbU  be  tbe  more  fair  and  more 
rquiteble  way  of  handling  this  whole  rttuaUon:  Take  sway  from  the 
corporations  the  duty  to  make  any  payment  to  any  of  the  States  n 
that  particular  territory  That  would  mean  that  the  burden  wou  d 
be  put  back  on  the  people  of  your  parUcular  Steles.     You  could 


adjust  your  rates  In  such  a  manner,  up  them  to  the  extent  that 
would  be  necessary  to  make  up  for  this  tax  loss,  and  then  through 
your  o'wn  local  machinery,  both  county  and  State,  distribute  to  these 
communities  that  have  suffered  the  most  and  In  proportion  to  their 
Injury  by  reason  of  this  great  improvement. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Well,  of  course,  that  would  be  to  our  benefit.  Take 
my  dlsuict  as  a  whole.  I  have  a  district  In  which  the  people  of 
every  county  get  T   V    A.  power  at  T   V.  A.  rates. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  counties  in  your  district? 
Mr.  Rankin.  Ten.  But  you  never  would  get  the  State  to  dis- 
tribute that  money.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  one  county  -.o  do 
anything  for  another  county?  Why.  It  Is  all  but  Impossible.  The 
only  way  these  poor  people  who  paid  these  taxes  and  who  lost  this 
revenue  are  going  to  get  anything  out  of  It  Is  through  a  law  brought 
out  through  this  committee  and  passed  by  Congress  to  have  this 
money  paid  to  them. 

Mr.  ScHAEFKR.  Win  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ItANKiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slhaefer.  I  am  very  much  Interested  In  that.  We  ht.ve  In 
the  State  of  Illinois  a  3-percent  retailers'  tax.  That  law  was  passed 
In  1934.  For  the  year  1939  that  tax  yielded  $86559,091.45.  The  tax 
on  electricity,  and  that  Is  the  3-percent  tax  I  am  referring  to, 
amounted  to  $5,085,450.35  that  the  retailer  had  to  pay  over  and 
above  the  regular  rate  for  all  electricity  consumed. 
Mr    Raniun.  Three  percent? 

Mr  SciiAEFEK.  Yes.  We  have  had  that  3-perccnt  tax  In  Illinois 
for  5  years. 

Mr    Rankin.  Well,  does  that  go  Into  your  State  treasury? 
Mr    ScHAEFER    That  gees  into  the  counties. 
Mr.  Rankin.  The  county  where  It  Is  collected? 
Mr.  Sc-H.\ErER.  Yes. 

Mr  Rankin  All  right.  Suppose  now  that  you  said  we  are  going 
to  follow  that  policy.  If  you  will  take  the  record,  and  I  will  show 
you  Just  what  I  am  driving  at  In  Just  a  minute,  you  will  find  that 
the  county  of  Tishomingo,  the  one  that  Is  flooded,  uses  a  very 
small  amount  of  electricity— only  about  1.803,000  kilowatt -hcairs  a 
year,  while  my  county  uses  over  10.000.000.  You  will  flnd  that 
very  Uitle  electricity  sold  is  in  these  counties,  and  the  revenue  from 
it  would  be  very  small.  Besides,  they  are  already  paying  It  to  the 
T,  V.  A  In  their  wholesale  rate.  "Tishomingo  County,  which  Is 
Within  25  miles  of  two  of  these  dams,  Wilson  or  Muscle  Shoal.s,  and 
Pickwick,  paid  T.  V.  A.  6  92  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  for  Its  i»ower. 
wholesale,  during  the  montli  of  December.  The  overcharge  went 
Into  this  fund. 

I  certainly  would  not  ask  you  to  give  a  dollar  of  It  to  the  State 
Of  Mississippi.  I  would  rather  see  you  give  It  to  this  small  county; 
and  if  there  Is  a  school  district  or  road  district  In  there  that  has 
lost  taxes,  then  they  should  be  taken  care  of  In  this  way,  through 
tlie  county — not  through  the  State. 

Paying  this  money  to  the  State  will  do  the  counties  along  the 
river  very  little  good. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  The  point  I  was  raising.  Mr.  Rankin,  is.  we  pay  a 
high  rate  In  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rankin.  You  certainly  do. 

Mr.  ScHAETEH.  And.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  to  pay  each 
month  a  3-percent  retailer  tax. 

Mr.  Rankin.  And  there  Is  a  national  tax  of,  I  believe,  3  percent, 
and  they  put  that  on  the  consumer  Instead  of  the  producer.  I 
fought  that.  I  tried  to  keep  them  from  doing  that  when  the  tax 
was  put  on. 

Now,  you  are  paying  an  overcharge  In  Illinois  of  about,  I  b<!lleve, 
$69,000,000  a  year,  according  to  these  T.  V.  A.  rates. 

But  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing.  Your  Stete  capi- 
tal city.  Springfield,  owns  a  municipal  plant  which  cost  $4,392,000 
and  owes  $1,385,000  on  It.  In  1938  they  sold  60.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  for  $925,294.  They  paid  operating  expenues  of 
$546,279  and  made  a  gross  annual  proflt  of  $379,000,  and  yet  they 
sold  tholr  power  on  an  average  of  1.6  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  or 
about  one-third  of  what  the  rest  of  you  in  Illinois  arc  paying.  And 
If  they  had  given  those  people  the  benefit  of  this  overcharge,  Spring- 
field would  have  been  selling  her  power  below  the  T.  V.  A.  yard- 
stick rates  or  cheaper  than  we  are  selling  It  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers In  Tupelo.  Mia*.,  or  Amory,  or  any  of  the  cities,  towns,  of 
communities  in  that  area 

So  If  you  could  get  at  this  overcharge.  If  you  hsd  some  way  to 
tax  the  overcharge  in  Illinois  you  would  pay  nearly  all  your  uxee 
out  of  It;  and  y«ur  State  isn't  any  worse  than  the  average 

Mr   H<MAKrM    Several  wltne(»(«ra  tent  I  fled  this  was  not  done  any- 
Wherv  In  the  United  States  and  I  just  wanted  to  correct  the  Tpoora, 
Mr   RtMKiw    I  (In  not  know  about  tho  advisability  of  taxing  «lec> 
trie  p<-w«'r      I   think  it   le  the  wr»»ng  f»oHnr      Vou  am  Impoelng  a 
burden  on  lhi«  use  of  onn  itt  ths  world's  gr^at/'st  wmimodiilea, 
ri^'ctru'ity  is  not  a  aervlre,  it  is  a  commodity,  Just  as  l«  wtieat  of 
rorn     It  mail*-,  no  difft-rence  wJietber  you  generate  it  with  coal, 
c<jnieobs.  gits,  ojl,  or  water  jKjwer,  It  Is  all  alike,     You  cannot  pol- 
lute or  corrupt  it      It  la  a  good  thing  you  cant.    Whatever  you  use 
to  make  It  with  It  Is  still  worth  so  much  a  kllowatt-bour.    That  Ul 
Its  m"u»ure,    The  kllowaii-hour  is  the  Inch,  tbe  gallon,  the  potind, 
I    the  bushel   the  ton;  that  U  the  unit  of  meaeurement  of  electricity. 
It  contains  spproxlmately  3,412  B.  t.  u.  of  heat  per  kilowatt-hour. 
'    8o  the  question  Is,  What  Is  It  worth? 

i  If  I  sell  you  com  and  I  say  I  want  $5  a  bushel  for  com  X  raised 
I  on  a  city  lot  which  cost  me  $10,000,  how  would  that  sound  In  nilnola 
i  where  a  farmer  can  come  in  and  sell  you  corn  at  60  cent,  a  bushel 
I    which  was  raised  on  land  that  cost  $40  an  acre? 
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Tou  f  OmUnm  with  a  oomaaodltT:  yoo  an  not  dMllBC  with  » 
aervioe  And  all  UiMe  tnlUtwl  T^liMtiona  on  wblcta  the  Amwlrmn 
wcpl*  v*  p«ytnc  atnamuU  uul  thl»  tTatwB  to  whlcli  tbey  «• 
piymg  trtbut*.  U  Uiflnit«ly  mort  important  to  the  people  of  the 
wuritry  than  a  amaU  amount  m  a  bill  of  thle  kind. 

Mr  acuAMm.  We  pay  8  percent  on  everything— gaa.  water,  tele- 
phore.  telegraph,  and  eTcrything— cora,  wheat,  and  everything 
tl»f     We  pay  8  percent. 

Mr  RAjncm.  I  am  xK>t  surprised. 

Mr.  8c«Aam.  And  it  brtnga  in  $80,000,000  a  year. 

Mr  Ramkim  But  If  your  State  commtneton  will  aqueeee  the  water 
cut  of  the  power  etocka  In  DllnoU  and  wring  the  nithleae  handa  of 
the  holding  ir^»nr*"«—  looee  from  the  people  of  your  State,  they 
ran  reduce  ratea  In  that  Bute  by  809.000.000  a  year,  and  when  they 
do  it  consumption  will  grow  by  leapa  and  bounds.  In  Tupelo  do- 
mestic consumption  haa  gone  from  an  average  ol  40  kilowatts  an 
hour  per  month  In  IBM  to  an  average  of  193  kllowatt-houra  a 
month.  In  December  1939,  and  227  kilowatt-hours  a  month  In 
January  1940. 

Mr    SacrrM.  Mr.   Chairman. 

The  CHanufAN.  Tea,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr  SMrrH  With  reference  to  the  tax  question.  I  may  have 
misunderstood  you  In  the  beginning,  but  I  understood  It  was  your 
opinion  that  If  we  were  starting  freah  It  would  be  better  not  to 
lay  any  tax  on  these  Oovemment-owned  properties  producmg 
electricity. 

Mr  Rxman  ThU  is  not  a  tax.  I  said  It  would  be  better  not  to 
allocate  any  part  of  the  funds  collected  for  the  sale  of  power  to 
remunerate   the   Statea. 

Mr  SairrM.  And  as  far  as  the  local  taxing  bodies  are  concerned. 
while  they  have  a  much  more  difficult  position  than  the  States.  If  I 
understood  you  correctly.  If  we  coxild  take  care  of  a  tranaltlon  period 
to  enable  them  to  eeek  other  aourcea  of  revenue  or  other  combina- 
tions with  other  taxing  body  gioupa — that  ta  my  statement  and  not 
yours 

Mr   RAintiM.  Tee. 

Mr.  SMrra.  That  w«  should  not  even  though  w«  cushioned  It  for 
a  period  of  time,  which  might  be  quite  a  long  period,  to  allow  for 
that  tranaltlon.  that  we  should  not.  aa  a  general  principle  In  the 
long  run.  add  an  amount  to  our  elaetrlo  ratea  to  replace  thoae  uxcs. 

Mr.  tUmrnm.  Oh.  no.  It  la  already  paid.  This  10  percent  U 
already  paid. 

Mr  Saum.  X  mean  we  stiould  not.  for  tnetanee.  eonUnue  the 
eharge  whleh  is  intended  to  be  a  replacement  of  taaea. 

Mr  fUMtttw.  Thai  !■  right.  Fur  liMtanae.  Mr.  Imlth,  we  will  my 
here  le  a  Mtoool  dietriet  thai  virtually  two-ttatrda  of  Ito  land  has  been 
taken  They  have  bonds  otilalaaditif .  The  reel  of  the  land  haa  ic 
pay  ihnee  bonds.  If  Ibis  wtft  sitshKmMl  down  until  those  bonds 
are  paid  rHT  the  s«h«ol  smiM  prvbaMy  lake  sare  nf  iiaelf.  but  you 
shoiiM  Mi  !••«•  Mm  byrdtft  gf  p^fun  iMai  d«bl  on  th«  /#«  land' 


h«n«iete  H  »he_»d^fii  |ff»pefjf 

itallpeffW  _ 

rH«MHi'  w«  ihf  imm^  WM/Hg  bMhes  (hbl  Iha  fi|rtagsHMiil  #••  timfled 


Mr  •MtTN  II  im»  timi  • ^  ^ 

(as  r«plaeemeMto  dttriMf  thai  jMf  Wid  nf  (IHte 


d  gl  I,  10.  gf  II  Mtff  Mid  ffffrelded 
that  WMitd  aiVM  amide 


Itiditf  vmiM.  mi  t^NwaWH 


"  l«  iNMiM  m  •  miM0f  nt  MHt9Hi  tP»«»«4|H«  PM40HM0 

iiiiiy  twaTTa  f Hthi   *"—"'*" ' 

IVM  Of  a  ^wiHavM'fti  sddtMiwi  m  p^fwef  ra^as  i#  ffby  hmi 


lam  ffmM  |i»tf.<ra}  I 

V 


Hr   WW   ^^rrffWr^Trw '       f    WWWNV   ^HPfrftf??    rW 
'    WfWW   WWWf    W^^Tw^fl^r    WW    Y     ^    f^^'FF  w    W^         I 

Mr  OoamM  Mr.  %imwm.(imi^  ymk  tuti*  \iw  pul  »  woetalfn 
to  tlUa  bill  siMlkir  lb  vtoM  Mr.  fsabw  auggaeiad.  MMMlf .  »h^tha 
■KNMy  be  Mid  to  tba  Siata  and  tba»  tba  0ia«a  pay  it  lo  the  dlacrtata 
that  bava  mm  aCbelad  br  tas  losa  that  thai  would  ba  suaelent  to 
ocaet  the  asvelsloas  In  the  eeasUiutleoa  o<  thoee  ttaiea  that  ptehibtt 
tlkam  ttom  dMrtbutlaf  nowf  ggaapi  aquaUy  aegordlnc  to  popu- 
lationf 

Mr  WUmmxm.  It  Is  not  always  the  written  eonrtltutkm  that  kaspe 
the  gitatea  ttom  belpUw  the  loeal  oomniiinltleB;  it  Is  the  "unwritten" 
conaUtutton.  Hm  Statea  are  run  by  poUttelaas  selected  from  the 
TarloiM  cpuntf  and  they  dunt  Uke  to  pay  anything  to  theae  local 
oommualtlaa  to  whloh  thi^r  •*•  wA  dUaotly  intersatad. 

U  we  pay  tt  to  the  Statea.  eo  far  aa  Tlahomlngo  Oounty  to  oon- 
ceraed.  she  wUl  get  pvactlcaJly  nothing  out  at  it.  and  neither  wUI 
tbeee  Ilttla  ooontlea  In  Tenneeaee  and  Alabama 

Tba  CaanucaM.  Down  In  my  Stota  the  local  poUtletans  want  to 
get  It  away  fMm  tte  State  and  glw  It  to  tba  county. 

Mr  Raimr.  Tou  undMatand  tbava  are  oaly  a  few  o<  theae  coun- 
tlca  that  touch  the  Ttenneeosa  River,  but  bwk  at  the  vast  number  ai 
counties  In  the  laat  of  tbsaa  Statas.  Wa  hava  83  oowmtlee  in  my 
State  and  only  one  of  thenx  la  real^  mvolved.  There  might  be  a  few 
«cx«8  to  Other  wrtymT,  hut  I  hate  beard  no  emplatot  from  them. 
We  bare  S2  oounttaa.  81  of  irtilch  do  not  baT»  tbair  lands  flooded  by 
theae  daasa. 

Mr  Oowrmua.  R  aaems  If  w*  put  the  provlalaa  taa  tha  law  that 
the  immww  paid  to  tlw  Stataa  muat  be  repaid  to  tha  taxing  districts 
and  that  ttet  voiiM  ba  tba  only  baria  on  vbl^  that  aooney  wouM 
ba  paid  «>  tba  Btata.  tt  sasana  that  vofold  take  eara  o(  tba  Mtuatton. 


Mr  Bijncxiv.  But  Mr.  Coemxo.  you  have  had  that  experience  for 
a  good  many  years.  Money  has  been  paid  to  the  State  of  Tennessee 
»Tvi  It  has  not  been  returned  to  the  counties. 

The  CKAntacaw.  The  original  law  did  not  have  siKh  a  proviso  in  It. 

Mr  Rankim.  And  if  It  did.  you  cotild  not  enforce  It.  If  you  are 
going  to  put  It  in  the  bUl,  why  do  it  that  way?  Why  not  pay  It  to 
the  counties  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  Elbtom.  Mr.  Rakkin.  you  said  you  were  very  much  opposed  to 
taxation  of  PWeral  property  by  the  SUtes. 

Mr.  Rakkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elstom.  And  I  am  alao.  but  you  favor  legl.tlatlon  which  will 
reimburse  the  coxintles  whose  lands  have  been  Inundated.  Now.  if 
that  U  true,  why  wouldn't  counties  up  In  Ohio,  for  example,  whose 
lands  have  been  submerged  by  flood  dams  be  entitled  to  collect  back 
taxee  that  they  have  lost? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Mr  Elstcn.  you  remember  I  eaid  as  an  original  prop- 
osition 1  would  not  be  in  favor  of  this  policy,  but  that  If  they  are 
going  to  distribute  this  5  percent,  or  10  percent,  it  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  counties  whose  lands  are  taken  off  the  tax  roll. 

Mr.  EUTON.  Well,  we  have  lost  up  in  Ohio  for  the  same  reason, 
and  we  will  lose  a  great  deal  more  when  they  build  aome  of  the  dams 
that  are  contemplated.  Now.  where  are  they  going  to  get  the 
money? 

Mr.  Rankin.  What  dams  are  you  speaking  about? 

Mi.  Ei-sTON.  They  are  going  to  build  dams  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio  River  for  the  purpoae  of  holding  back  water  and  preventUig 
floods. 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  is  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who 
are  flooded  along  the  stream. 

Mr.  Blston.  But  it  Is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  those 
counties,  because  they  are  not  flooded.  It  Is  for  the  benefit  of  those 
further  down  the  river. 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  is  the  very  trouble.  Mr.  Blston.  that  I  think  we 
are  getting  Into:  and  as  I  said,  when  this  bill  came  back  on  the  con- 
ference report  In  the  House  I  defended  this  proposition  to  keep 
them  from  killing  the  whole  measiire  that  created  the  T.  V.  A.    But 

I  stated  then  that  if  it  were  an  original  proposition.  I  would  oppose 
tt.  My  bUl  does  not  ask  for  mcreasing  this  to  10  percent  but  merely 
for  a  reallocation. 

I  think  you  are  pointing  out  a  danger.  Mr  Ilston,  that  you  are 
going  to  run  into  if  you  ever  itart  levying  uses  on  Federal  prt)perty. 

Mr  Klston  And  wouldn't  this  be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  relm- 
buree  tbeee  oounties  whuM  lends  have  been  flooded?  Won't  every 
State  in  the  Union  ask  for  the  same  thing? 

Mr,  nANKtif.  Yes:  If  you  reimburiie  the  Statas.  If  you  are  going 
to  reimburse  anybody.  It  ouRht  to  go  to  the  eountiee. 

Mr.  ■urroM.  That  does  not  make  any  differenae.  If  you  reun- 
btirsa  tha  sounty  nr  ttata  you  art  seiakiishinf  a  bad  prseadent, 

Mff  NaiTNiN  That  is  viriuatly  what  I  said  «rh«^  the  sonf»rene« 
rapori  vaa  bafors  tha  MtfUee  In  IMI,  btil  ws  elthar  had  bt  aeeefrt 

II  biih  thai  Motiston  in  It  of  bill  tha  bill,  and  I  did  bbl  waposa 
Ut  htifh  the  HtMiMi  4tfmu  t«t  kill  a  ffwiiaa,  so  t«  ipaaii;  by«  i  realiaa 
the  daiMHrr  rmi  are  tpeakihg  M,  and  I  rasMttlflad  It  al  ♦?•<♦♦»•,  •'•« 
I  latd  tSett  U  II  wefe  s«i  (iriiinal  proprntiuih  I  wauld  nai  be  in  l>t*nf 

>'#<«  wNm  Ha«s  »SMMi4  as  a  rsaMU  ni  ihtf 
iMf  ib«  tea  Ml 

the  fMMffd  iMtsaiaa  baeS  IM  IfM    tN«l  M 
mia  f^i,  traeMl  lit 

W  l^nkimm  l#<M  Tba  asigMial  iac  as  paMfUd  m*«  by  iM 
Mmmliue  <*f»4  p««m4  My  Hm  Wnm  did  nai  sabtaib  any  pr^ie««m 
tm  pafmeiii  %tt  Tswneeses  or  Alabams,  thai  was  pui  M  oeer  lu  tha 
iangi^t 

Mr  lUifbW  It  was  b/4  In  tha  ortftnai  lfoffts«ltofikln  bttia  9ul 
the  diatlnriisbad  ■anator  from  T^nnsssas.  Mr.  MofUujM,  threat, 
enad  to  AUbuatOT  against  the  blU,  and  U  I  lainewber  eorreeUy  ba 
earned  on  one  for  a  tune,  to  get  thta  provision  In  the  bill. 

The  CiCAiBMAW.  And  was  JoliMd  m  by  Juetloe  Slack. 

Mr.  RaintiM.  I  don't  know,  but  be  waa  not  )olnad  to  by  your 
bumble  eerrant  here. 

The  CiCAiBMAN.  I  know  there  -vae  a  lot  of  dtoaatlafaetlon  when 
the  bill  came  t>ack  from  the  Senat*  with  that  ptrovtalon  In  It. 

Mr.  Ranxim.  We  either  had  to  aoeept  It  at  that  time  or  km  the 
bill.  I  said  I  did  not  like  it.  but  X  would  accept  it  rather  than  klO 
the  whole  kflalatlon. 

I  thank  the  ctnninlttee  for  Ita  indulgence. 

The  Ckaousan.  I  want  to  ask  you>3ne  questlosi.  Z  haw  s  state- 
ment here  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  that  shows  they  ]»ld 
two-hundred-and-a(»ne-cdd  thousands  oC  doUara.  as  I  understood 
mader  that  S-percent  feature,  to  the  Statea  of  Alabama  and  Ten- 
neeaee. I  cannot  And  In  any  of  their  records  anywhere  where 
actual  taxee  have  been  paid  which  they  say  represents  the  1214 
percent  other  than  the  tvro-hundred- thousand-odd  dollars  that  Z 
BMBtloDed  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Ranxjk.  Tea:  they  collected  it  in  their  wbdeaala  rates.  I 
)UBt  Showed  you  they  are  paying  8.19  mills  for  electricity  In  Amory. 
Mlsa..  when  the  Army  engineers  said  that  we  sho\ild  pay  at  that 
^i«»»rM<»  from  the  dam  only  about  2  mllla. 

The  Chabman.  I  remember  yrxi  went  Into  oonslderabia  detail 
about  tbat.  hut  let  me  ask  you  this  qnestUm  and  then  I  am  through : 
If  aa  a  mattw  of  fact  they  did  add  12^  percent  oaito  tha  rata  and 
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thereby  providing  a  measure  or  yurdstick  at  what  electricity  should 
Bell  for.  and  now  If  by  legislation  that  amount  Is  to  be  paid  back 
to  them  what  becomes  of  the  yardstick? 

Mr  Rankin.  The  yardstick.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. Is  the  reuil  rate  that  the  ultimate  consumer  pays.  That 
would  not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  the  yardstick  because  we  are 
already  paying  this  money.  This  money  is  already  being  paid  In 
through  the  wholesale  rate.  The  yardstick  is  the  retail  rate.  The 
yardstick  is  the  rate  the  ultimate  consumer  pays. 

I  notice  every  once  in  a  while  some  fellow  gets  up  and  talk.s  about 
the  yardstick  as  if  It  were  a  wholesale  rate.  It  Is  not  a  wholesale 
rate.  What  we  mean  by  "yardstick"  Is  the  rates  the  ultimate  con- 
eumer  has  to  pay. 

The  Chairman   Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Rankin.  And  they  are  the  rates  we  are  trying  to  spread 
throughout  the  country  and  if  we  can  do  that  we  will  have  benefited 
Immeasurably  every  electric  consumer  m  America. 

Mr.  Thomason.  I  want  to  be  certain  of  one  thing.  Is  Tupelo  in 
your  district? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  my  home  town,  and  was  the  first  one 
to  get  T.  V.  A.  power. 


National    Youth    Administration   Program    Is   an 
Investment  in   Good   Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28. 1940 

Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  allow 
the  occMlon  of  the  consideration  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  for  thli  fUcal  year  to  pass 
mlthout  stating  my  reasons  for  urging  an  Increase  In  the 
appropriation  recommended  by  tha  committee. 

This  pronram  has  been  one  of  th«  most  constructive  and 
commendable  projecU  fostered  by  thlf  administration,  and 
one  of  which  we  may  all  be  proud  now  and  in  the  years  to 
onmf-  XI  ha#  provided  part-tlm«  work  tor  approximately 
ftOOOOO  students  In  our  schools,  «oll«fff,  and  universities, 
tnablini  ihem  to  remain  In  school,  ih^rtby  keeping  them  out 
ttl  the  labor  market  Those  who  iff  compelled  to  go  Into 
the  labor  market  are  alven  (he  a^vanUie  of  voeaitonal  edU' 
Mtton  and  gwldwnee  wllh  ^hWh  M  #«tltf  themeelvee  with  a 
tfkde  10  mftid  fheif  future  life'i  work,  Wi  Jifi  •  ntllon  of 
pum¥$fii  and  (m*  progreM  ha»  b^n  \inmf\i94y  ilMi  tH  Mf 
othef  imumt  »m  ilie  hututff  of  the  worUI,  Our  tttmitfn  ttt 
Mi#nee  and  kw/wletfae  ea^i  year  produee  keener  eowp*t»ti#/« 
gn4  »imult#oemielr  linnUir  need  for  wienelvj  prmr»}^ 
with  wMTh  »u<wee4mg  generation;  Md  M  today  I M  that  the 
very  leiiet  we  owe  our  ymiih  U  to  pfovUlB  nearly  free  the 
minimum  educational  advantage*  to  at  large  a  number  a« 

Doiaiblt. 

I  commend  the  facilities  of  thla  program  to  the  people  of 
my  district  (or  whose  benefit  I  have  been  happy  to  work  and 
vote  for  an  increase  In  this  program  to  $100,000,000,  rather 
than  the  sum  of  $85,000,000  recommended  by  the  committee. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  every  mother  and  father  of  every  boy 
and  girl  In  my  district  who  longs  to  properly  educate  their 
children  but  who  cannot  find  a  way.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  through  this  National  Youth  Administration  program. 
is  trying  to  help  them  find  a  way  by  providing  Jobs  through 
high  schools  and  colleges  which  enable  them  to  continue  their 
education.  It  is  designed  to  help  our  youth  obtain  an  essen- 
tial education.  Those  who  find  it  Impossible  to  continue  their 
higher  education  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
for  vocational  guidance  provided  under  the  program  in  order 
to  equip  themselves  with  a  trade  for  their  future  work. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  enactment  of  this 
bUl  to  provide  increased  funds  for  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istraUon  and  the  CivUlan  Conservation  Corps  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  future  of  our  youth  which  will  pay  dividends  In 
security  for  themselves  and  their  families  in  later  years  and 

make  them  a  credit  to  society,    llie  road  of  the  dicUtorships 
is  paved  with  the  inertia  of  their  peoples  brought  about  by 


the  shackles  of  their  low  Intellectual  levels.  What  function 
of  our  Government  could  be  more  commendable  than  raising 
the  Intellectual  level  of  our  youth,  so  that  they  may  assure 
themselves  and  their  children  of  a  stronger  mentality  and 
sounder  heritage  for  their  future  life  and  the  life  of  their 
country? 

I  hope  that  the  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  for  which  I 
have  been  happy  to  vote  ^111  more  nearly  meet  the  need  on 
the  part  of  our  youth  that  has  developed.  The  fruits  of  their 
labor  on  these  various  projects  will  benefit  society;  in  addi- 
tion, they  become  better  and  finer  men  and  women. 


American  Airplane  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  S  ileffislative  day  of  Monday,  March  4),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HUGH  8.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  REcoao  an  article 
by  Oen.  Hugh  8.  Johnson  In  reference  to  speeding  up  our 
airplane  production. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord,  as  follows: 

(From  ttis  Washington  Daily  News] 

oNc  mam's  omnoM 

(By  Hugh  a.  Johnson) 

Ths  policy  of  ths  l»rp«ldant  to  permit  ths  Allies  to  Iniy  our  most 
sdvanoed  typ#  of  milimry  snd  nsvsl  plsnas  is  100  paroant  oorraot. 
A  pflneipal  probli'm  in  mir  preparstiofi  tor  defi»n«s  is  produetlte 
espaeity  TUm  is  "of  the  wKwrnw"  in  war,  Nspolswn  uma  to  sayi 
"I  may  Inns  s  b«ttJ#  bin  I  will  «n»v»»f  itm  a  miiml*  and  hanne  few 
wsfs  '^  W*  hsvs  ih#  b*»«it  Induntf isl  blent  in  tli*  w«»fld  »i«t  in 
iHif  mrtdern  sysimi  11I  mnhutMiutn  (he  best  blsnt  in  fha  world 
nti'i  »fi  ini«  fjf«»(luHi/»n  tuthmit  AM  gwing  thnnigfi  a  elew  sfid 
ifinnpUimiMl  Pdttti  fnU^H  i^llfiS'Up  ^         ^.       .  ^    .^ 

'Hfis  tn0»M  \h»  Mtnhn»mt>iii  ifl  bi»iiei»»a«  snd  m»*^jn#  t^«Vs  »• 

sMi  ifn^ihn  m  Sm^  nmstits  It  >nf «ins  i»»e  m«ii|ng  ef  }/^  ^'^tfiS* 
hntttt*  M  (N-itafat*  i«»fle  OmH  m*  ini^f  flte  assem^rly  «f  any  #♦»*.♦«  mn* 


yU-n  uttfi  wmt4»rfUi  «N»«e  a*  a  utt-tU'tn  w»#  fUntp     H  »»•»♦'•  Jftf 

tfmm  «f  a  m^nm  n#»r   imnfumt^Hf  itmtriff  l»  ¥tm*mm. 

Tlju  fMuifm  ih*  lM«t»e*i  ntm-imtmi  skill  if»»t  i«  demerged  m 
any  wofl^wa»  T>»a  soafciiy,  dM«  Ut  »t>«  daprwMrtoo,  «r  su^lsjeotly 
«aillad  paU^n  and  t«o»  maiiars  U  oti*  iH  tha  graat  boMlanaolta 
ftftardlnf  pr^^dmt^on  Owm  tba  orm»»al  lAoMng  t«  0000,  lawar  a€ 
thoM  eapsfte  art  rxadad 

Kverybody  who  Is  old  snough  will  r»m»mim  that  preparation  t« 
build  th*  radlcaUy  dlfltar«nt  succassor  to  th*  old  modal  T  "tm  llsala'' 

CralVEed  tha  production  of  even  the  great  Ford  planU  for  tha 
tter  part  of  5  year*.  It  U  bellered  in  the  motor  Industry  that 
•  elngle  iMt-mlnute  change  In  arrangement  and  dealgn  coat  tba 
Pord  company  mUllons  of  dollars  snd  months  of  time.  When  this 
great  preparation  work  U  done.  Increase  m  q>aed  and  reduction  in 
cost  are  very  great.  ^.   ^   _,  _  „ 

To  put  the  American  airplane  induatry  on  this  kind  of  maas- 
productlon  basis  would  give  us  something  that  hasn't  existed,  and.  o 
under  conservative  plans  for  our  own  equipment,  might  never  huTa 
been  completely  attained.  But  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  allied 
business,  coupled  with  our  own  requirements,  on  basic  deslgna 
Identical  with  our  own.  will  do  exactly  that.  This  result  of  giving 
the  Allies  our  most  advanced  designs  is  the  moat  fortunate  thing 
that  could  happen  to  us  from  the  angle  of  our  own  defense. 

As  for  mUitary  secrets,  we  have  some  gadgets  that  lead  tha 
world— for  example,  our  pursuit  plane  supercharger  that  has  to- 
creased  speed  of  one  model  by  40  miles  an  hour.  But  how  long 
will  they  remain  secret?  As  the  automotive  industry  learned  long 
ago  about  standard  equipment  in  common  use,  constanUy  superior 
research  and  invention  are  the  only  dependable  methods  of  beating 
compeUtlon.  and  neither  secrecy  nor  even  patent  protection  will 

For  undlsclosable  reasons  our  marvelotialy  accurate  bomb  sight 
is  in  a  sIlRhtly  different  class,  but.  as  to  standard  plane  and  englna 
tvoes  we  would  be  short-sighted  not  to  give  the  Allies  the  best  we 
live  for  quantity  production,  even  il  it  somewhat  delays  our  own 
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proenun.    IT  wm-  thrt«t«J9  us.  w«  wUl  take  aU  «»»«.5«7>y  *f?«*<^ 
S!cSr7c*P*cliT  for  our  own  u«e^-eMeUy  ••  w«  did  in  1917      tbe 

vmnfxivtl  of  inmitlon  »nd  dertgn.  and  gr«Uy  l<m«er  oar  ootU. 


Trial  of  the  Issue  of  Good  Behavior  in  the  Case  of 
Certain  Federal  Judges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  8.  1940 

Mr  SUMNERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowing  will 

be  offered  as  an  amendment  of .  or  as  a  stibstltute  for.  H.  R. 

6939.  which  It  is  expected  will  be  considered  under  a  rule 

tomorrow,  April  9: 

A  bUl  to  provKJ*  for  trlaU  of  and  Jud^menU  upon  the  lasue  of 
good  tabavlor  In  tlie  caa«  ot  eartaln  Fwleral  Judge* 
Be  «f  eruwted.  etc.  That  wh«n«ver  a  re«>lutlon  of  >*»•  Hou*e  of 
RrprwM-nUtJve.  U  dlMCt^l  to  the  Chiaf  Juattoe  «'  "«'„S. mJ2 
State..  lUtlng  that  In  the  opinion  of  the  Houie  of  RfP'**;"^";" 
th^re  U  rwaonable  ground  for  brtl«vlng  that  the  behavior  of  a 
}udga  to  whom  thia  act  appllaa.  aa  piwldwl  In  •«*»<».».  *»!»Lj**" 
other  than  good  behavior  within  the  naeanlng  ot  t^^i^na  »• 
U5«d  in  lectton  I  of  article  HI  of  the  Oonatltutlon.  «he  Chief  Jua- 
tlee  ahall  eonvene.  or  eauea  to  be  eonvenad.  the  circuit  etmrxM 
appeaU  of  the  circuit  In  which  the  Judge  raaldea  In  •peclal  term 
fOT  the  trial  of  the  Umta  of  good  bahavlor  and  the  right  of  ntch 
Judge  to  remain  In  oOee.  The  Chief  Justice  thaU  ^^^I^^J^^ 
circuit  Judges  (one  of  whom  he  ahaU  designate  as  preMdln«  Judge) 
to  serve  on  such  court.  Any  one  or  njore  of  such  judges  may  be 
circuit  Judges  of  clmilt  courts  of  appeals  of  circuits  other  than 
the  one  convened  In  special  term.  but.  If  the  Judge  whose  good 
behavior  to  In  queatlon  la  a  circuit  Judge,  no  Judge  from  the  same 
circuit  shall  serve.  Such  deslsnaUon  shaU  be  made  only  after  the 
Chief  Justice  has  notlfted  the  Judge  whoee  good  behavior  to  In 
Queatlon  of  the  nMnes  of  the  Judges  whom  he  intends  to  desig- 
nate to  serve  on  the  court  and  haa  given  the  Judge  notified  an 
opportunity  to  ptvaent  to  the  Chief  Justice  a  statement  of  reasons 
why  any  such  Judge  should  not  serve  If  such  reasons  appear 
•drauate  to  the  Chief  Justice,  he  ahaU  notify  the  Judge  of  another 
Intended  designee  and  the  foregoing  procedure  shaU  be  repeated 
until  three  Judges  can  be  designated  to  serve  on  the  court. 

Sac  a  Thereupon.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  cauae  to  be  instituted,  on  behalf  o*  the  United  States,  a  clvU 
action  to  such  court  to  determine  the  right  of  such  Judge  to  re- 
main In  o«ce.  In  any  such  action,  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
MTty  to  nieh  oontrovway.  and  shall  have  aU  the  rlghta  and  duties 
of  a  maintur  In  a  dvll  action  In  the  Federal  courU  and  the  Judge 
ahall  ha v«  aU  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  defendant  In  stich  an 
action.  In  any  such  actkm.  the  Attorney  General  to  authorlaed  to 
avaa  *i»-'»*«^  of  the  aenrloea  of  stx:h  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  may  be  designated  by  rasolutlon  of  the  Houae 
of  RepswsanUtlves  to  aid  In  the  pros«;ution  of  the  action.  AU 
matters  of  procedure  In  any  such  action  shaU  ba  governed  by 
rules  pr«acrtbed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  trial  shall  be 
without  a  Jury. 

8k  S  If  the  court  determines  that  the  behavior  of  the  Judge 
has  been  other  than  good  behavior  within  the  meaning  of  that 
terc)  M  iMSd  in  secUon  1  of  article  in  of  the  ConstltuUon.  the 
liidgmant  of  tha  court  sbaU  be  that  of  removal  from  office,  but 
^  other  penalty  ahaU  ba  Impoaed  by  the  court.  Upon  rendition 
of  such  Judcmant  and  untU  such  JudgnMnt  is  reversed  on  appeal 
as  provided  In  sacUon  ♦.  the  defendant  shaU  cease  to  have  any 
Dow^authority.  or  right  to  act  aa  Judge,  tout  hia  salary  shall  be 
bald  him  until  tbt  expiration  of  the  90-day  period  aUowed  for 
kn^sppaal  under  aectlon  4  If  no  a|»cal  Is  taken,  or  untU  the 
determination  of  such  appeal.  U  appeal  U  taken.  ^    „  ..  ^ 

SK.  4.  From  tha  judgment  of  any  such  court,  either  the  United 
8tat^  or  the  defendant  may.  within  SO  days  after  Its  rendUloD. 
but^ot  later,  appeal  to  tha  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 

such  ameal  mwt  ba  lUad  in  the  oOkx  of  the  clerk  of  the  trial 

s^  sri^^  tt»o^  "^  "-Kfisrr  s*^oiS'c2S2? 

BtmtM  and  a  copy  thareot  muat  be  aervad  on  oppoatng  counsel. 
^h  aoMals  rtSS  ha  subject  to  and  governed  by  the  rules  of 
SStoSMd  PWSrtuw  now  regulating  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
fcoSTof  tha  Untt«l  Btatca.  or  such  rules  aa  may  hereafter  be 
aS^ud  by  tba  8i«raBM  Ooort  at  tha  United  States. 


cHc.  5  (a)  ThiB  act  shaU  api^y  to  all  Judgea  of  courts  of  the 
United  BUXm,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Territories  and 
poasesBlons.  who  hold  their  oflices  during  good  behavior,  except 
theJtMUces  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Ftor  the  purposes  of  this  act.  the  term  "circuit  court  of 
aopeals"  abaU  Include  the  United  SUtea  Court  of  Appeals  for  tha 
OtoMct  of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  deemed 
a  Judicial  circtilt.  

Democratic  Rally,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OK  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  8.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   ALBEN   W.   BARKLET.   OF   KDrTUCKY 

Mr  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prUited  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RgcoRO  excerpts  from 
an  address  deUvered  by  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Bamklkt],  at  a  Democratic 
raUy  held  in  West  Chester.  Pa.,  on  the  erening  of  AprU  5, 

1940 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«coa».  as  follows: 

llT  friends  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  come  here  tonight  to  give 
you  a  irt  of  bird's-eye  view  of  the  problem,  irtilch  the  D«no«|^ 
farty  and  the  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  have  faced 
and  have  dealt  with  durmg  the  past  7  years.  _^,«.„,. 

I  have  always  been  mterested  in  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania. 
My  interest  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  rekindled  by  the  knowl- 
eSe  that  for  years  the  Democratic  Party  In  thto  State  has  been 
compelled  to  combat  the  forces  of  reaction  as  exemplified  by  the 
attitude  of  many  former  Republican  leaders,  and  some  who  ^e 
stUl  active  I  have  no  doubt  In  Pennsylvania,  as  throxighout  the 
Nation,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  desire  not  only  honest 
Bovemment,  but  desire  a  liberal  and  progressive  government,  and 
desire  that  their  Government  be  kept  sufflclenUy  flexible  and  up 
to  date  as  to  enable  It  to  aid  the  people  through  its  experience 
and  organized  power  to  the  solution  of  their  poUtlcal.  social,  and 
economic  problems. 

I  am  eapedaUy  happy  to  be  here  tonight  because  of  my  admira- 
tion and  long  friendship  for  your  Junior  Senator.  Joszph  P. 
aurrsT  I  have  known  Jo«  Ovrrmr  for  a  couple  of  decades^  I 
knew  him  first  when  he  was  battltog  these  same  reactionary  forces 
to  hto  efforts  to  bring  about  the  nomination  of  the  great  Woodrow 
Wilson  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 

I  have  known  since  in  1931,  and  probably  even  earUer.  that  Joa 
avrwxT  threw  his  experience  and  hto  Influence  Into  the  scales  for 
the  nomination  of  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt.  the  greatiMeader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  of  American  liberallam.  who  to  now  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Gumr  and  Prealdent  Roosevelt  have  been  warm.  Inti- 
mate. personsQ.  and  political  friends  since  1911.  and  I  am  s\ire  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  same  friendship  and  respect 
still  exists  between  them,  and  for  the  best  toterest  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  country  I  know  that  the  President  wanu  that  friendship 
and  association  to  continue. 

The  policies  of  the  Booeevelt  administration  have  come  to  bo 
known  among  the  people  as  the  New  Deal.  It  has  tieen  my  privi- 
lege and  duty  for  the  past  3  years  to  help  guide  theae  poUdea 
through  the  processes  of  legislation,  and  before  I  undertook  this 
task.  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  one  of  the  great 
Senators  of  our  times,  assumed  the  role  of  leader  to  the  Senate. 

From  the  day  when  Jox  Oitttkt  took  the  oath  of  ofBoe  in  the  Sen- 
ate until  thto  hour,  neither  Senator  Robinson  nor  I  have  had  any 
cause  to  doubt  the  l03ralty  or  the  devotion  of  Senator  GtriEi  to  tha 
poUcles  of  the  Roosevelt  admtolstratlon.  On  many  occasions  hla 
counsel  and  advice  and  hto  asalstance  have  materially  aided  when 
the  fight  was  bard  and  the  vote  was  doae.  It  to  not  an  easy  task  to 
guide  legislation  through  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where 
opinions  frequently  differ  and  where  toterests  of  communities  and 
States  and  political  parties  may  clash. 

My  task  as  majority  leader  has  t>een  frequently  made  more  easy 
|>BCTH1>P  I  could  always  depend  upon  Senator  GtnTVT's  unwavering 
loyalty  to  the  advancement  of  the  great  program  which  has  brought 
such  benefits  to  the  people  at  his  own  State  and  to  tha  United 
States. 
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Our  Army  Aims 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  AprU  8.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS,  OF  UTAH 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
deUvered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  at 
the  Army  Day  luncheon  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich., 
en  April  5.  1940.  ^  *     ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  do 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows; 

Army  day  In  a  world  struggling  with  war  and  war's  problems 
must  be  an  occasion  for  earnest  thought.  Try  as  we  would  we 
could  not.  with  conditions  as  they  are.  make  It  otherwise.  II  we 
become  ultraphllosophlcal  sbout  war,  about  all-embracing  yf  ■» 
It  now  confronu  nations,  we  are  forced  to  challenge  the  old  de- 
duction about  man.  namely,  that  man's  greatest  glory  Is  his 
ability  to  destroy  himself  and  that  his  not  doing  so  makes  him  the 
creature  of  restraint  he  is.  It  U  sad  to  reflect  that  such  a  finding 
may  have  to  be  revised  Into  a  staUment  that  man's  greatest  glory 
U  hU  abllltv  to  destroy  himself,  that  this  preoccupation  seems 
about  to  become  his  all-engrossing  passion,  and  that  ultimately  he 
may  succeed  Sad.  Indeed.  I  repeat,  but  where  on  earth  may  we 
turn  to  discover  the  worth  of  man.  measured  In  terms  of  his  con- 
structive accompllshmenU.  when  nations  strive  to  destroy  the  best 
manhood  of  their  neighbors,  with  whom  they  soon  expect  to  be 
friends  and  offer  as  a  sacrlflce  the  flower  of  the  leadership  of  their 
own  next  generation,  for  some  muddled  reason  which  If  accom- 
plished would  leave  no  problem  solved?  ^    ..       ,      ^ 

There  are  contradictions  to  this  gloomy  outlook,  for  In  Europe 
now  with  minions  of  men  under  arms,  the  possible  destroying 
force  of  those  men  Is  evidently  so  great  that  neither  side  seems 
willing  to  dare  gear  the  machinery  of  destruction  to  Its  fullest,  and 
less  of  life  has  been  comparatively  very  light.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  we  have  seen  in  China.  Poland.  Finland.  wlllfvQ  and  need- 
less loss  of  life  and  property  because  of  false  Interpretation  and  a 
poor  understanding  by  some  military  thinker  with  respect  to  the 
modem  fashion  of  j-p«edy  wars  wherein  potentialities  are  accepted 
as  actualities  and  destruction  becomes  the  only  aim.  It  .seems 
therefore  to  be  the  Irony  of  history  that  war  as  an  activity,  despite 
its  having  been  with  man  so  long.  stlU  is  In  the  experimental  stage. 
and  that  we  find  ourselves  holding  fast  to  theories  and  Institutions 
based  upon  peace,  yet  wondering  If  In  this  world  of  strife  we  dare 
trust  ourselves  to  the  weaknesses  Inherent  In  a  government  whose 
fundamentals  rest  upon  freedom  of  the  todlvldual  and  whose  social 
and  political  activities  depend  upon  a  rule  of  restraint. 

Some  cynics  slur  a  great  phrase  which  we  made  a  war  slogan  out  of 
President's  Wilson's  announcement  that  we  were  fighting  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  If  I  have  read  history  correctly, 
wherever  democracy  has  existed  and  wherever  theories  and  Institu- 
tions advancing  and  protectmg  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and 
self-restrained  liberty  have  fiourlahed.  those  who  have  accepted 
those  theories  have  had  to  fight  for  their  existence.  For.  I  ask. 
whenever  has  democracy  been  safe  In  thia  world?  The  advantage- 
taker  among  men  and  nations  has  ever  been  present.  He  Is  with  us 
today  both  within  and  without.  It  Is  therefore  for  us  not  only  to  be 
thoughtful  but  also  to  plan  and  to  act.  that  our  America.  In  very 
deed  the  long-hoped-for  desire  of  nations,  naay  be  made  stronger 
and  kept  more  secure 

There,  of  course,  have  been  times  in  tlie  history  of  our  Army 
when  mistakes  have  t)een  made,  when  JudgmenU  concerning  gov- 
ernment have  been  left  with  Army  men  who  have  not  always  meas- 
ured up  to  American  Ideals;  but  theae  mistakes  are  few  and  far 
between  compared  with  the  onward  and  upward  growth  of  Ideals 
which  have  made  It  possible  for  us  to  see  a  democracy  actuaUy  at 
work  even  when  the  nation  was  under  arms.  I  need  not  cite 
major  Incidents  becatise  they  are  rare,  but  we  do  know  of  the 
day  when  our  Constitutional  Convention  was  meeting  and  armed 
veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War  assembled  In  front  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  to  demand  some  pay  In  such  vigorous  terms  that 
Hamilton,  sent  out  to  talk  to  them,  returned  and  suggested  to 
the  foundmg  fathers  that  they  had  better  prepare  to  die.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the-Order  of  Cincinnati  offered  a  crown 
to  Washington,  and  It  must  also  not  ba  forgotten  that  he  refused. 
We  remember  tha  spirit  that  got  into  our  Army  during  lU  de- 


mobilization after  the  late  war— a  npirit  which  I  do  not  condemn 
necessarily  because  our  soldiers  had  been  trained  for  action  and 
when  Inaction  came  many  lost  patience. 

Foreigners  have  always  said  that  there  is  a  special  providence 
that  looks  ever  little  children,  drunken  men,  and  the  United  States j^ 
and  the  good  luck  which  has  always  been  with  our  armed  forces 
confirms  that  Idea.  Par  be  it  from  me  ever  to  belittle  sacrlflce. 
but  useless  sacrlflce  as  a  result  of  Ignorance,  lack  of  plarmlng.  or 
inaction  Is  worthy  of  condemnation  and  may  be  even  criminal.  I 
condone  the  misspent  energy  Incident  to  the  confusion  of  turning 
this  Nation  from  a  peacetime  to  a  wartime  basis  on  the  mighty 
scale  of  the  last  war.  But  are  we  going  to  make  the  same  mis- 
takes If  we  have  the  misfortune  to  find  ourselves  under  arms 
again?  Cannot  nations,  as  well  as  men.  learn  from  experience? 
I  think  we  have  learned  much,  and  I  thank  goodness  that  the  men 
who  are  now  In  charge  of  our  Army  and  that  those  who  are  plan- 
ning that  our  Army  may  be  ever  greater  and  finer  are  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  in  1017  we  probably  lost  more  men  attempting  to 
learn  how  to  go  to  war  than  we  lost  facing  bullets. 

One  simply  cannot.  In  reviewing  Army  history,  ever  belittle  the 
citizen  Army  of  our  Nation.  The  march  of  Donaphan's  Mlasourlans 
during  the  Mexican  War  stands  out  as  an  event  In  the  history  of 
military  activity — an  expedition  which  may  even  be  likened  to  the 
Anabasis  of  the  Greek  Ten  Thousand.  The  long  march  of  the 
Mormon  Battalion,  the  pioneers  of  the  Kearney  expedition,  had 
lasting  results,  the  equal  of  which  few  armies  have  produced. 
Think  of  It  I  An  Infantry  march  from  the  Missouri  River  to  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  and  then  up  to  Monterey!  ThU  march  cut  the  Mex- 
ican empire  In  two  and  made  It  impossible  for  California.  Arizona. 
New  Mexico,  Utah.  Wyoming.  Nevada,  and  parts  of  Colorado  ever 
to  be  reunited  with  Mexico  again.  Some  of  these  Mormon  Bat- 
talion men,  mustered  cut  as  they  were  at  Monterey  and  forced  to 
find  their  way  to  newly  settled  Salt  Lake  CKy  where  their  families 
had  gone,  discovered  gold  In  California.  What  other  single  event 
In  American  history  has  ever  meant  so  much?  An  almost  up-to- 
the-minute  march  of  a  National  Guard  regiment  attracted  world- 
wide attention  when  a  completely  mechanized  regiment  of  Field 
Artillery,  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth,  completed  a  forced 
march  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Diego,  then  on  to  Monterey  and 
return,  all  under  orders,  without  Injury  to  a  single  man  or  ma- 
chine, or  ever  missing  the  time  schedule.  The  citizen  soldier  re- 
mains the  Nation's  Ideal. 

A  nation  In  arms  united  In  a  righteous  cause,  where  each  Indi- 
vidual of  that  nation  does  his  or  her  part,  offers  his  or  her  all  on 
the  altar  of  the  country's  good.  Is  still  civilization's  most  glorious 
picture.  Yet,  can  we  not  unite  a  nation  in  such  a  way  for  the 
cause  of  peace  and  the  general  welfare?  The  wall  of  the  Greek 
dramatist.  Oh,  why  do  men  unite  so  weU  for  war  and  destruction 
but  separate  when  the  aim  Is  peace  and  constructive  endeavor? 
That,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  has  been  the  world's  historic  outcry 
since  the  Greek  actor  uttered  his  words.  May  that  wall  cease  to 
be  a  wall  In  vain  aa  America  goes  forward  to  a  better  day. 

But  now,  since  I  trust  that  we  have  become  thoughtful  about 
the  problem,  and  since  I  know  that  you,  with  me.  want  to  be  con- 
firmed In  the  belief  that  our  Government  and  Its  Army  leaders  are 
still  thinking  In  terms  of  democracy's  well-being  and  the  country's 
security,  under  the  banner  of  liberty,  let  me  turn  to  the  Army  alms 
of  1940  as  we  see  them  in  present  activities  going  on  from  coast  to 
coast  and  from  border  to  gulf  In  an  attempt  to  make  the  Army's 
well-being  reflect  the  determination  of  the  Nation  that  mistakes 
made  In  the  past  shall  not  be  made  again. 

First,  let  me  discuss  today's  American  Army  organization.  In 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Washington 
wrote  "What  we  need  Is  a  good  army,  not  a  large  one,"  expressing, 
in  one  sentence,  what  has  been  and  Is  our  national  policy.  By 
tradition  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  large,  permanent  military 
forces,  and  as  a  resvdt  we  keep  our  Regular  Army  at  the  smallest 
strength  consistent  with  the  missions  a'islgned  to  It.  However, 
the  Regular  Army  forms  the  keystone  of  our  land  defense  and  must 
supply  the  training  standards  and  skeleton  units  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  citizen  army  In  the  event  that  we  are  confronted  with 
a  national  emergency.  It  must  also  provide  a  mobile  land  and 
air  force  available  to  meet  any  sudden  threat  against  our  national 
interests,  particularly  those  Involving  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Hawaii,  and  to  protect  the  continental  United  Sutcs  and  our  over- 
seas possessions  against  any  attack  or  raid  from  the  outside.  While 
our  favorable  geographic  position  simplifies  this  task  and  permits  us 
to  entrust  the  national  defense  to  a  comparaUvely  small  standing 
Army,  supported  by  an  organized  National  Guard,  and  a  corps  of 
Reserve  officers  and  key  enlisted  men,  the  strength  of  the  perma- 
nent force  must  be  adequate  for  these  basic  considerations.  Thl* 
force  too  must  refiect  the  complex  nature  of  a  modern  army  In 
wartime.  The  National  Guard,  the  Reserve  Corps,  and  the  R.  O.  T.C. 
must  also  bespeak  this  complexity. 

The  Increase  last  September  of  17,000  men  In  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Regular  Army  has  m«?ant  the  assembly  of  5  com- 
plete infantry  divisions.  1  cavalry  division,  and  the  organization 
of  a  mechanized  brigade  with  supporting  units  necessary  for  on* 
Army  cotm  We  have  likewise  increased  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  a  total  of  235.000  men.  providing  an  efficient  citi- 
zen force  prepared  to  reinforce  the  Regular  Army  for  the  first  phaaa 
of  the  defense  of  the  country.    Thia  year  also  a  large  number  of 
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Ktmtm  oOctn  are  •enrlng  for  extended  pertoU  ••?»•«««  *°^ 
comiMuiT  commuuUn  wlUi  Ber^lar  Anny  unlU  In  the  field,  and 
the  otfnbat  pUnea  of  the  snat  Oenenl  HeMlquvten  Air  Force, 
which  oonsUtutm  much  a  potent  factor  In  our  system  of  naUonal 
defrnae.  are  piloted  to  the  auiptialng  figure  of  80  percent  by  Bcacrve 

Th«  tnt«ot  U  to  proTlde  a  thoroughly  efHrlent  and  balanced  force 
under  experienced  leaden  and  capable  of  rapid  expanalon.  Thla 
forc«  must  be  acvanlaed  Into  combat  teama — dlvlalona  and  corpa— 
highly  trmtaed  aod  oompletely  equipped.  Tlila  Intent  will  be 
accompi  labcd. 

The  War  Department  la  flvlng  much  thotight  to  training.  Com- 
mitted by  poUey  to  a  smaU  army,  we  must  and  can  have  the  beet 
army  of  tu  Ham  In  the  world.  This  means  modem  equipment  and  a 
hi«h  ttate  tiL  training.  In  aU  our  wars  our  higher  commanders  and 
their  staffs  bav*  had  to  gain  on  the  battlefield  the  practical  knowl- 
ed^fe  of  handing  large  unlta.  The  price  of  thU  knowledge  has  been 
paid  in  Uvea,  and  we  have  —oaped  dlaaster  In  the  past  only  because 
wt  have  never  been  brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  weU- 
orgaiUaed  and  ciBdent  opponent.  In  the  War  with  Mexico  our 
adversary  waa  handicapped  by  Incompetent  leadership.  Our  ClvU 
War  opened  with  both  sides  unorganised  and  untrained.  When  we 
fought  Spain  we  confronted  a  weakened  opponent  worn  out  through 
years  of  exhaustive  struggle  against  insurgent  foroee.  and  we  en- 
tered the  World  War  with  time  for  preparation  and  training  behind 
the  protective  barrier  of  the  allied  army.  We  should  not  continue 
always  to  trxaet  to  fortune. 

Until  last  fall  our  Regular  Army,  well  developed  In  the  efficiency 
of  Its  individuals  and  snmUer  units,  has  been  an  Army  of  battalions 
and  reglmanta.  Kven  regiments  were  aeldom  complete  or  united. 
Brigade*  were  a  rarity.  We  poaseased  no  complete  divisions,  and 
the  Army  Corps,  which  Is  the  great  battle  team,  existed  only  on 
paper.  The  training  of  ofBcers  In  handling  larger  units  had  been 
carried  on  only  In  a  theoretical  way.  This  year  we  have  placed 
five  divisions  In  the  field,  and  they  are  maneuvering,  training,  and 
preparing  in  every  practical  way  to  develop  combat  efficiency  and 
teamwork.  The  National  Guard  likewise  undertook  field  training 
for  an  additional  period  last  fall.  Field  training  this  year  wUl  cul- 
minate in  a  general  maiMUver  in  May.  In  which  about  85,000  troops 
win  participate.  We  are  doing  everything  In  our  power  to  assure 
ourselves  that  our  officers  are  thoroughly  capable  of  leading  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  combat  VL  this  unfortunate  necessity  Is  ever  thrust 
upiin  us. 

The  third  and  final  consideration  Is  equipment.  The  World  War 
left  us  with  a  large  reaerve  of  military  equipment,  but  during  the  ao 
years  that  have  elapaed  much  of  It  has  become  obaolete.  and  tech- 
nical advances  have  neoesaltated  the  development  of  many  entirely 
new  weapons.  The  oceans  that  guard  us  from  sadden  attack  may 
afford  us  the  tUne  necessary  to  train  manpower  for  defense  but  will 
not  give  lis  time  to  manufacture  the  munitions  necessary  for  our 
tremendous  manpower.  Our  present  military  organization  consti- 
tutes an  adequate  defense  for  the  Nation  only  if  we  have  on  hand 
a  reaerve  of  nxxlem  arms  aiul  ammunition  and  equipment  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  larger  force  we  might  have  need  of  tn  an  emer- 
gency, l^ie  qttallty  of  the  military  equipment  developed  In  this 
country  U  of  the  best.  Our  new  semiautomatic  shoulder  rifle  is 
the  finest  individual  arm  In  the  world,  and  there  are  no  better  anti- 
tank and  antiaircraft  guns  In  existence  than  those  which  have 
recently  been  designed  and  produced  by  otir  Ordnance  Department. 
American-made  alrplanea  are  of  a  world-accepted  standard  of  excel- 
lence. Our  dtfllcultles  lie  In  the  matter  of  quantity  rather  than  In 
the  quality  of  the  materiel  which  we  are  prodticlng.  There  Is  a 
a-ycar  lapse  between  the  placing  of  orders  and  the  delivery  date  of 
many  of  the  more  coaaplex  Items  of  equipment. 

It  Is  this  time  factor  which  demands  that  otir  reserve  supply  of 
these  critical  Items  should  be  adeqtiate.  Uke  gold  stored  In  a 
vault  gainst  a  «»i'«"«»i«i  crWa.  this  reserve  wUi  constitute  a  safety 
factor  cQotrtbutlng  to  confidence  and  secriztty.  at  a  cost  of  only 
1  percent  for  maintenance.    Its  catabllshment  Is  a  prime  objective. 

The  training  of  induatnal  plants  to  adjust  quickly  from  a  peace- 
time to  awarame  state  U  not  forgotten.  This  Is  part  of  the  plan 
that  the  training  of  mien  may  go  nand  in  hand  with  the  develop- 
ment and  produeUon  of  arms  they  are  trahied  to  use.  The  early- 
war  stMes  m  1917  of  too  many  men  without  equipment  or  proper 
leaders^  and  the  aftar-war  stages  of  orersupply  and  Inability  to 
rea<UUBt  to  peace  mu>t  be  avoided.  The  bulge  and  the  hump  are 
not  good  for  the  Army  or  the  country.  Their  effect  upon  the  morale 
of  men  Is  damnlBg.  Why  break  the  splrtt  of  men  tty  showing  them 
that  that  whldhtiiey  were  told  to  do  was  useless?     Modem  war 


machtnery  cannot  bo  uvsiccime  by  gun  fodder  ot  organised  mobs. 
Teamwork,  brain,  and  ikUl  ar«  the  kers  to  Tlctory.  In  these  char- 
acterUtlcs  the  dtlaen  aokUer  In  our  democracy,  baaed  as  It  is  upon 
a  trained  cttlaenry.  shotild  make  America  excel. 

As  author  of  the  act  known  now  as  the  Thomas-May  Strategic 
Materials  Act.  I  cannot  refrain  from  using  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  to  Olxistrate  the  Army's  or  rather  the  Nation's  long-range 
plan  to  Ibep  our  country  prepared  for  any  unhappy  eventuality 
that  may  be  thrust  upon  us.  Tbe  Thomas-May  Actprovldes  for  the 
development,  produraon.  purchase,  and  storage  of  strategic  ma- 
terttOa^^M  act  came  Into  existence  only  after  yean  of  study.  "The 
act  Is  even  more  important  to  oxir  country  for  an  economic,  com- 
mercial, and  ilB*Blipri¥nTsl  purpose  than  for  a  military  oxw.  This 
Is  as  It  dKndd  be.  for  the  Anny^  aim  In  a  democracy  must  ever  be 
the  general  welfare.  The  peacful  acUvltles  of  our  Army  far  out- 
weigh the  war  activities  and  even  In  wartimes  ccmparatively  few 
soldiers  ever  fight.  If  this  comparison  Is  reduced  to  man-hour 
fjtguras  the  peaceful  hours  startUngly  outweigh  the  fighting  ones. 


TO  sum  up.  our  need  today  Ls  exactly  what  Washington  said  we 
needed  In  his  day:  A  good  Army,  not  necessarily  a  large  one.  ThU 
cotmtry  should  In  very  deed  have  the  model  army  of  the  world.  It 
has  130.000.000  people,  moet  of  them  offered  the  opporttmltles  of  a 
free  life  and  a  free  education.  From  these  cltlaens  we  draw  both 
our  officers  and  our  men;  and  excepting  for  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties they  stand  on  equal  footing,  both  txalnad.  both  understanding, 
both  able  to  fight  as  a  member  of  a  team  or  as  an  individual,  accord- 
ing to  circumstance. 

The  whole  fimdamental  notion  behind  the  theory  of  democracy 
Is  that  wMm  and  women  In  that  democracy  shall  be  free  to  do 
many  things  and  in  a  sense  to  be  many  things.  When  once  we 
accept  the  theory  that  man  has  a  right  to  think  as  he  wishes,  the 
inevitable  restilt  Is  that  thoiight  in  society  will  be  complex  and 
different.  Whenever  we  accept  the  theory  that  man  has  a  right  to 
worship  as  he  sees  fit.  It  follows  that  our  society  will  be  one  not 
only  where  there  Is  religious  freedom,  but  where  religions  them- 
selves are  free.  This  mantn*  diverse  and  differing  Ideas  about 
heaven,  the  hereafter,  and  the  reasons  for  man's  earth  life.  We  in 
America  even  have  a  complex  cltlaenahlp,  for,  by  our  Consti- 
tution, we  are  cltl«ns  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  SUte 
wherein  we  reside.  Our  Army  In  lU  organisation  recognizes  this 
complexity.  A  National  Oiiard  officer  recognizes  two  authorities, 
his  State  and  his  Nation.  Man.  therefore,  tn  a  democracy  Is  com- 
plex In  his  nature;  he  must  have  varied  hopes,  and  he  must  have 
many  Ideals.  Those  men  who  give  some  of  their  time  to  the  study 
of  the  science  of  war  and  to  the  practice  of  arms  reflect  good  citi- 
zenship In  our  complex  society.  They  are  bigger  men  for  their 
efforts.  They  are  worthy  of  our  honor.  Surely  the  glories  of  past 
sacrifices  and  achievements  of  our  Army  need  not  be  made  less 
bright  because  we  today  have  been  more  thotighful  of  the  present 
and  the  future  than  of  the  past.  No  sacrifice  of  our  dead  heroes, 
no  service  of  any  living  veteran  need  be  dimmed  by  giving  honor 
today  to  those  who  give  their  time,  their  talents,  and  their  energies 
In  planning  and  learning,  so  that  there  shall  be  leas  sacrifice  In  the 
futiire  and  no  service  which  will  leave  the  sting  of  dulling  aiid  vain 
useleaanesa.  Mankind  needs  men.  lifen  who  can  staiul  alone,  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  building  and  training  of  citizens  worthy 
of  doing  their  best  whenever  duty  calls,  wherever  need  arises,  and 
whatever  task  may  come.    Such  men  are  truly  American. 


Television 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  8.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRSSS  BY  HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN,  OP  MINKESOTA 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appenduc  of  the  Rbcord  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
LuHDCkwl  entitled  'Xet  Television  Advance." 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcosd.  as  follows: 

Permit  me  to  thank  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  this  opportunity  to  dlscusB  the  current  con- 
fusion over  the  development  of  television.  A  Member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Oommlttee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which 
all  radio  legislation  Is  referred  for  detailed  study  and  consideration, 
must  keep  abreast  of  radio  developments.  The  serlotisness  of  the 
television  crisis  of  the  moment  is  Impressed  upon  me  by  the  current 
disturbed  feeling  In  advertising  circles. 

During  a  session  of  Congress  we  find  It  physically  tmposlble  to 
engage  in  much  research  on  economic  trends,  and  yet  we  must  be 
Informed.  We  mtist  work  out  some  satisfactory  system  to  keep 
renaonably  well  mfonned  on  what  the  '^eel"  is  in  business  circles. 

Keeping  In  touch  with  the  advertising  world  gives  a  quick  and 
reliable  Insight  Into  what  the  future  may  hold  by  way  of  bxjslness 
improvement  or  retrenchment.  Trends  up  or  down  in  advertising 
constitute  an  excellent  barometer  of  the  thinking  among  men  who 
guide  American  industry,  the  men  who  really  determine  the  slae 
of  pay  rolls.  There  never  was  or  never  can  be  a  substitute  for  Jobs 
m  private  Industry  as  the  key  to  national  prosperity.  The  simplest 
way  for  me  to  keq)  in  touch  with  advertising  is  to  read  advertising 
trade  papen. 

Hers  is  the  heading  from  the  leading  story  in  the  last  Issue  at 
Advertising  Age.  a  national  newspaper  of  advertising: 

"P  C.  C.'s  drastic  stand  on  television  st\ms  trade — B.  C.  h.  cancels 
advertising;  dealers  utter  lamentations. " 

Usten  to  the  first  paragraph  of  that  story: 

•Television,  the  lusty  infant  that  was  being  groomed  to  discard 
Its  swaddling  clothes,  this  week  appeared  destined  to  continue  in 
diapers,  at  least  until  settlement  of  the  Industry  row  caused  by 
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the  Federal  Communications  Commission's  order  rescinding  a  pre- 
vious order  that  would  have  permitted  limited  commercial  sponsor- 
slilp  beginning  September  1." 

On  reading  that  pessimistic  report  from  an  advertising  paper.  I 
decided  it  was  a  duty  to  look  Into  the  situation.  Securing  copies 
of  orders  and  press  releases  on  television  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  here  Is  what  we  found: 

After  extensive  hearings,  the  Commission,  on  February  29  of 
this  year.  Issued  an  order  permitting  limited  commercial  operation 
of  television  after  September  1.  This  was  Immediately  followed  by 
a  step-up  In  manxifacturlng  operations  of  companies  producing 
television  receiving  sets,  accompanied  by  advertising  and  sales 
campaigns  Then,  on  March  22.  less  than  a  month  later,  and  when 
the  manufacturing  and  sales  efforts  were  really  getting  under  way, 
the  Commission — without  a  hearing  of  any  sort — suddenly  re- 
scinded Its  order  of  February  29  and  stopped  television  development 
In  its  tracks  pending  more  hearings,  to  begin  April  8.  According  to 
Broadcasting,  national  radio  magazine,  this  action  Jeopardizes  the 
Jobs  of  some  1.000  employees  of  one  company  alone,  one  that  has 
spent  110.000.000  on  television.  The  Commission  did  not  claim 
that  unexf)ectcd  technical  developments  Justified  these  new  hear- 
ings, with  the  attendant  delay  and  confusion.  Its  only  explana- 
tion, as  given  in  a  press  release,  was  some  criticism  certain  members 
of  the  Commission  had  of  the  marketing  campaign  of  one  of  the 
manufacturers  of  television  sets. 

Having  had  a  hand  In  passing  the  law  under  which  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  operates.  I  knew  of  no  authority  Con- 
gress had  given  the  Commission  to  regulate,  control,  or  supervise 
the  marketing  of  radio  or  television  receiving  sets.  On  the  con- 
trary, authority  to  cope  with  misleading  advertising  rests  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  In  fact.  Just  a  week  earlier  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  handed  down  a  decision  in  which 
the  Court  stated  that  the  Communications  Act  does  not  essay  to 
regulate  the  business  of  the  licensee. 

A  new  Industry  Is  being  throttled  by  a  Government  bureau  exer- 
cising power  never  granted  by  Congress.  My  feeling  in  this  regard 
was  strengthened  when  I  read  an  editorial  In  the  Washington  News, 
a  Scripjjs-Howard  newspaper,  which  observed  as  follows  on  this 
action  by  the  Federal  Communication  Commission: 

"In  this  the  Bureau  designed  to  allocate  wave  lengths — an  ob- 
viously necessary  Job.  since  wave  lengths  are  limited — arrogates  to 
Itself  the  authority  to  forbid  merchandising  cf  receiving  sets  on  the 
contention  that  In  this  new  art  the  sets  might  too  soon  become 
obsolete.  Under  that  sort  of  Government  philosophy  the  automo- 
bile, the  electric  light,  aviation,  and  radio  would  never  have  got 
started." 

I  have  offered  a  resolution  In  the  Senate  asking  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  to  make  an  Inomediate  Investigation  of  the 
Commission's  actions  on  television  and  ascertain  in  particular 
whether  the  Ccmmlsslon  had  exceeded  Its  authority  and  whether  It 
has  Interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  public  and  of  private  enter- 
prise Senator  BtJRTON  K  Wheelek.  of  Montana.  Is  chairman  of 
that  committee  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  stop  this  bureaucratic 
seizure  of  power  there.  ^     ..      „  ^       ,    - 

Apparently  Chairman  James  Lawrence  Fly  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  realized  that  this  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion had  created  widespread  protest,  for  on  Tuesday  evening  of  this 
week,  over  an  N  B.  C.  and  Mutual  hook-up,  the  Chairman  discussed 
television. 

"Now  let  me  be  perfectlv  plain  in  stating  the  position  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Com'mi.sslon  on  the  question  of  public  partici- 
pation in  the  future  development  of  television.  Does  the  Commis- 
sion wish  to  discourage  members  of  the  public  from  purchasing  tele- 
vision receiving  sets  today?  The  answer  Is  emphatically  'No/  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  Is  only  by  having  receiving  sets  In  the  homes  of 
members  of  the  public  that  experimentation  In  program  techniques 
can  be  successfuUy  carried  on.  But  It  is  Important  that  the  general 
public  know  that  when  they  buy  television  sets  they  are  definitely 
partaking  in  a  program  of  experimentation." 

All  I  can  say  to  that  Is  that  If  the  Chairman  had  Issued  a  state- 
ment along  similar  lines.  Instead  of  having  the  ComntUsslon  revoke 
its  order  of  February  29.  there  would  t>e  no  such  apprehension  as 
has  now  been  created.  _...,.._  w     . 

I  noticed  in  the  press  that  Conunlssloner  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  who  Is 
recoenized  in  and  out  of  radio  circles  as  the  one  technically  Informed 
man  on  the  CommlEsion.  dissented  from  the  unusual  action  of  the 
Ccmmlsslon  on  March  22.  Inasmuch  as  I  had  heard  Chairman  Fly  s 
views  at  length  ovtr  the  radio  and  I  wanted  all  angles  of  the  story  I 
wrote  to  Commissioner  Craven  asking  his  reasons  for  dissenting.  He 
has  written  me  a  letter  and  because  of  his  preeminence  In  radio 
development.  I  want  to  quote  from  this  expert  as  to  whether  any 
Situation,  which  might  stop  research  and  "freeze  technical  de- 
velopment of  television,  existed  between  the  Commissions  first  ac- 
tion in  February  and  Its  second  order  in  March. 

While  explaining  that  his  dissenting  vote  reflected  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  and  Insisting  that  he  prefers  not  to  disturb  the 
present  friendly  relations  within  the  membership  of  the  Cotnmlssion 
by  engaging  in  any  public  controversy  over  this  or  any  other  issue 
with  other  commissioners.  Mr.  Craven  writes: 

"The  majority  ccnc'.udes  that  recent  promotional  activities  of  a 
television-receiver  manufacturer  will  eflectlvely  stop  research  and 
•freeze"  technical  development  in  television. 

"In  my  opinion,  such  a  contention  U  abstird  on  Its  face,  and  Is  not 
justified  by  cither  facta  or  experience.  Nothing  cmi  stop  scientific 
research  arid  technical  progress  in  a  free  democracy  if  incentive  is  not 


discouraged  by  Government.  The  Commission  Itself,  by  order  of 
suspension,  such  as  In  the  Instant  case,  can  a-eate  such  confusion  as 
to  retard  the  developnwnt  of  television  and  discourage  the  Incentive 
and  Initiative  of  private  enterprise. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  technique  of  television  has  advanced  to  the 
BUge  where  an  Initial  public  trial  Is  entirely  Justified.  Such  a  trial 
would  sptir  television  onward,  not  only  more  rapidly  but  also  more 
effectively  than  any  other  method.  I  agree  with  the  majority  that 
technical  Improvements  are  required  In  television,  and  I  agree 
that  the  Commission  should  not  appro%'e  standards  at  this  time. 
However,  no  one  can  foretell  accurately  how  these  technical  im- 
provements win  be  secured  and  what  public  reaction  will  be.  It  Is 
already  obvious  that  some  of  the  technical  methods  suggested  by 
the  Commission  In  its  previous  report  may  not  be  the  best.  This 
Is  not  surprising,  since  the  Commission  ha;5  had  no  practical  ex- 
perience In  technical  research  for  television  nor  Is  it  equipped  to 
undertake  such  problems. 

"There  is  no  need,  in  the  present  state  of  development  of  tele- 
vision, for  a  commission  In  Washington  to  substitute  Its  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  public.  Tlie  public  Is  the  wisest  Judge  of  sclentmo 
achievement  and  will  be  most  effective  In  securing  the  technical 
improvements  it  desires. 

"In  this  case  the  Commission  would  have  been  on  more  logical 
grounds  had  It  merely  made  public  the  facts  concerning  obsoles- 
cence of  television  receivers  rather  than  taking  action  which  pre- 
vents the  public  from  exercising  its  own  Judgment.  The  Com- 
mission will  have  performed  its  duty  to  the  public.  Insofar  as 
obsolescence  of  receivers  Is  concerned,  when  It  has  Informed  the 
public  of  the  facts. 

"The  present  prices  of  television  receivers  automatically  restrict 
its  use  to  those  who  can  afford  replacements  as  technical  progress 
requires.  The  burden  of  experiment  falls  on  wealthy  people,  as  it 
should,  to  pave  the  way  for  ultimate  Inexpensive  television  to  all." 

That  concludes  Conunlssloner  Craven's  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject of  "freezing"  television  development. 

My  studied  opinion  is  that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission was  in  error  when  it  rescinded  its  permission  for  limited 
commercial  television.  Accordingly,  I  believe  the  best  Interest  of 
television  development  calls  for  abandoning  the  new  and  unneces- 
sary hearings  which  are  scheduled  to  start  on  Monday  and  a  return 
to  the  status  quo  of  before  its  unfortunate  action  of  March  22. 
I  believe  the  F.  C.  C.  should  stay  within  the  authority  granted  it  by 
Congress  and  defined  so  recently  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  I  believe  It  and  every  other  bureau  or  Government  agency 
should  vise  common  sense  and  encourage,  not  block,  the  develop- 
ment of  television  or  any  other  industrial  activity  that  will  put 
unemployed  men  and  women  back  on  private  pay  rolls  and  Epeed  up 
the  return  of  a  prosp3rous  United  States.         ' 


Television 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

of   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  8,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  LAWRENCE  FLY,  CHAIRMAN. 
FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  a  radio  address  on  television,  deliv- 
ered by  James  Lawrence  Ply,  Chairman,  Federal  Commiinlca- 
tions  Commission,  on  April  2,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  b« 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

During  the  past  several  weeks  much  has  been  said,  and  even 
more  ^Tltten.  about  television,  it  is  altogether  appropriate  that, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  I  should 
make  this  report  to  the  radio  public  on  the  present  sUtus  of  thia 
great  invention. 

In  view  of  international  conditions,  American  Industry  has  the 
opportunity  to  lead  the  world  in  the  development  of  the  art  of 
visual  broadcast.  Where  television  was  advancing  with  youthful 
faltering  steps  in  Europe,  darkness  has  descended.  Research  has 
been  stopped  while  all  energies  are  devoted  to  war.  Foreign  tele- 
vision for  the  time  being  Is  paralyzed.  It  Is  singularly  fortunate 
that  in  our  own  country  neither  war  nor  any  other  ruthless  force 
can  lay  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  youthful  television  industry  and 
Impede  its  normal  progress. 

In  the  present  state  of  radio,  brcmdcastlng  of  sound  has  progressed 
to  the  point  where  reliable  service  can  be  received  In  nearly  every 
home  Receiving  seU  are  within  the  means  of  almost  every  family. 
In  the  meanwhile,  television  has  been  gradually  approaching  th« 
threshold  of  the  American  home. 
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ftnicted  to  operate  on  the  same  principle  u  the  particular  trans- 


Commission  sUnds  to  the  public  would  require  It  In  good  ftilth 

or.H  f»nmmnn  rteopnpv  to  lav  the  fscts  bcfore  you. 
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M<xt  Of  ua  h«v«  wftDMMd  mllo  grow  from  Its  latoontcry  lUgcs. 

All  of  xime  will  have  Um  UuiU  of  Melng  t«i«Tl«lon  rtp«n  Into  » 
«*uty  for  .wybody  to  enjoy.  WhUe  televtakm  «•  "^  to  tto*  ex- 
nerinintal  rt*«e  It  U  moving  out  of  tbe  laboratory.  We  know  tbat 
jt  u  a  tracucal  thing,  and  that  It  hat  great  potentialities  for  devel- 
oprornt  mto  a  permanent  Inatrument  of  entertainment,  o*  infor- 
ntatlon  and  of  education.  Our  generation  has  been  entrusted  w^ 
thr  rcspoMibillty  of  carrylzig  forward  thla  advance.  There  may  be 
difierence*  of  opinion  as  to  what  Is  best  for  television,  but  no  one 
would  favor  other  than  lU  orderly  and  healthy  growth  into  an 
iii«trument  of  permanent  public  good.  ^  ,  _,^     ,     .^^ 

Why  U  the  Federal  Oovemment  Interested  In  televtalon?  Ana 
whv  am  I  Impelled  to  make  thla  repftrt  to  you  tonight? 

The  Fyderal  Communications  Commission  was  created  by  Con- 
irress  to  regulate  among  other  things  the  use  of  radio-transmitting 
equipment.  Unless  such  Federal  regulation  existed,  the  public 
could  not  uae  the  radio  for  either  sound  or  vision.  For  It  U  a 
unique  characterlsUc  of  radio  that  Its  Indiscriminate  use  by  aU 
iXLikcs  It  impossible  for  benefits  to  be  derived  by  anyone 

The  only  way  a  few  may  broadcast  effectively  Is  to  exclude  the 
many  The  responsibility  for  allocating  radio  frequencies  which 
shall  be  used  for  broadcasting,  for  the  aviation  services,  for  police 
rsdto  stations,  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  at  sea.  for 
television,  and  for  a  multitude  of  other  purposes,  places  a  grave 
re»ipnnsl  Jlllty  on  the  Oommlsalon. 

But  to  meet  the  point  more  speclHcally.  what  are  the  other  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Conunun lea  i Ions  Commission  relating  directly 
to  television?    Let  me  quote  from  the  Communications  Act: 

"^•he  Commission,  from  time  to  time  as  public  Interest  requires. 

shall 

•Study  new  tues  for  radio,  provide  for  expertmental  uaea  of  fre- 
quencies, and  generally  encourage  the  larger  and  more  effective  use 
of  radio  In  tbe  public  interest;      •      •      • 

"Rejftilate  the  kind  of  apparatus  to  tm  used  with  respect  to  Ita 
extental  eitecu  and  the  purity  and  sharpness  of  the  emissions  from 
each  atatlon  and  from  the  apparatus  therein:     •     •     • 

-lljike  such  rcfrulations  not  Inconsistent  with  law  as  It  may  deem 
neccasary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thla  act." 

In  otiier  wortls.  the  Congress  has  placed  upon  the  Commission  tbe 
duty  to  issue  licenses  for  experimental  operations:  the  duty  to  loster 
research  and  development,  and  to  encourage  the  achievement  of 
high  iUndards.  and.  ultimately,  to  recogntie  those  high  standaids— 
once  they  have  been  achieved  by  the  Industry's  engineer*. 

It  is  likewise  under  a  clear  mandate  to  regulate  the  kind  of  ap- 
paratus to  be  u-ied  in  radio  broadcasting.  Including  television,  and  to 
promulgate  appropriate  regulations.  We  should  be  derelict  In  our 
duty  to  the  public  if  we  should  disregard  this  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress or  If  we  abould  permit  any  btislneas  interest  to  rezxder  It  In- 
effective. 

We  should  also  be  avoiding  our  obUgaUon  If.  In  the  regulation  of 
the  experimentation,  and  of  the  transmitting  apparatxis.  and  Its 
methods  of  operation,  we  Ignored  the  current  state  of  the  science. 
Aa  most  of  you  know,  television  has  been  developing  for  peveral 
years  F^  more  than  10  years  the  Conunlsslon  has  Issued  licenses 
to  enable  the  englneera  of  the  Indtiatry  to  carry  on  experimental 
operations  Under  the  authority  of  the  Commission,  actual  tele- 
vision programs  have  tjeen  broadcast  for  a  number  of  yeara.  Com- 
mission members  and  the  staff,  during  the  last  3  years,  have  made 
an  extensive  study  of  the  engineering  developmenta.  potentialities, 
and  problems. 

Recently  tha  Commission  undertook  a  study  to  ascertain  the 
prrsent  situation  of  televtalon  as  a  basis  for  proposed  rules  for  the 
licensing  and  operation  of  stations.  We  scheduled  hearings  In 
Wa.<h'.ngton  and  Invited  every  broadcaster  and  every  manufacturer 
Interested  in  televUlon  to  partlclj>ate. 

Scientists  were  invited  to  give  tha  Commission  their  views  on  the 
status  of  tha  art.  Kxtenalvs  public  bearings  were  held.  The  Com- 
mission made  personal  inspection  trips  to  obtain  first-hand  Infor- 
mation of  television  In  actual  operation.  The  Commission  Issued 
Ita  rvport  on  F^'bruary  30  of  this  year.  It  also  Issued  new  rules  and 
rcgulaUons  for  this  service.  I  should  like  to  read  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  Commission's  unanimous  television  report: 

'That  research  should  not  halt  and  that  scientific  methods  shotUd 
not  be  froaen  In  the  present  state  of  the  art  la  fairly  to  be  deduced 
from  the  engineering  testimony  of  reprsaentatlves  of  the  companies 
repr^'sented  at  the  hearing.  Actual  demonstratlona  to  members  of 
the  Commission  Indicate  the  need  for  further  Improvement  In  the 
technical  quality  o*  television.  The  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion reveals  a  substantial  poaalMUty  that  the  art  may  be  on  the 
thmhold  o*  signlflcant  advances.  Research  to  fact  does  and 
shoiild  oonUnvM  to  signlflcant  phswss  of  the  field." 

We  pototed  out  that  television  engineering  Is  to  a  state  of  flux 
and  added: 

"The  Issuance  or  acoeptance  of  traaamlaslon  standards  by  the 
Commission,  especially  to  combination  with  the  more  extensive 
experimental  progrmm  service  which  will  to  aU  probabUlty  develop 
under  these  rules,  would  have  a  tendency  to  stimtilate  activity  on 
the  part  at  manxifacturers  and  the  public  to  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  receiver*  for  home  use.  K  1*  toe«»pable  that  this  commercial 
activity  liMptred  and  then  reinforoed  by  tbe  existence  of  Commis- 
sion standards  would  cause  an  abatement  at  reeearch.  TO  a  greater 
or  leas  extent  tiM  art  wotald  tend  to  be  froaen  at  tbat  potot." 

"Even  more  Important ."  we  warned,  "nothing  should  be  done 
which  will  encourage  a  large  public  tovestmcnt  to  receivers  which, 
by  reaaoo  of  tfrr»«n«^*  advanoea  wben  ultimately  totroduced.  may 
-     •  -     m  a  relaUvely  abort  ttma.    Tbe  Onsnmlsslon  baa 


not  overlooked  the  significant  sums  Invested  by  pioneers  In  making 
possible  our  present  knowledge  of  television,  and  It  Is  not  unsympa- 
thetic with  their  desire  to  reccup  their  investment  to  the  process 
of  bringing  television's  benefits  to  the  public.  It  will  t>e  realized, 
however,  that  the  loss  to  the  public  by  premature  purchase  in  a 
rapidly  advancing  field  might  to  a  relatively  short  period  exceed 
many  times  the  present  total  cost  of  research.  8uch  an  economic 
loss  to  the  long  run  can  rebound  only  to  the  harm  of  the  Industry. 
In  view  of  the  apparent  proximity  of  Improvenaents  and  of  the 
resolution  of  disputed  technical  questions,  these  risks  should  not  be 
taken.  The  CommlsBion  is  therelore  reserving  the  matter  of  Issuing 
standards  for  consideration  at  some  future  time." 

These  words  would  seem  to  have  made  the  Commission's  attitude 
perfectly  clear. 

However,  It  might  be  helpful  to  explain  the  term  "transmlsslcn 
stondards."  Aa  I  have  already  Indicated,  the  Commission  Is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  regulating  the  kind  of  transmitting  apparatus 
tised  with  respect  to  its  external  effects.  Such  regulation  Is  done 
by  the  Issuance  of  engineering  transmission  standards.  "Trans- 
mission standards. "  then,  are  the  engineering  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Coounissioa  to  govern  the  types  of  radio  transmitters  and  their 
operation.  The  problem  of  formulating  such  standards  in  the  case 
of  television  Is  fraught  with  peculiar  difficulties  durtog  this 
developmental   stage. 

Let  me  explain  why  this  Is  so.  There  Is  at  present  In  the  television 
todustry  a  very  wholesome  slate  of  competition  between  rival  man- 
ufactiu-ers  to  develop  their  transmitting  apparatus  to  a  point  where 
the  quality  of  reception  of  their  telecast  pictures  will  be  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  manufacturer.  It  was  the  Commission's  con- 
sidered Judgment  and.  In  this  Judgment  I  might  say  there  has  been 
the  universal  concurrence  of  the  engineering  profession,  that  no  one 
manufacturer  of  transmltttog  equipment  has  yet  perfected  his 
apparatus  to  a  point  where  It  should  be  accepted  as  the  standard 
for  universal  application.  On  the  contrary,  no  voice  has  dissented 
from  the  proposition  that  further  research  and  experimentation  Is 
needed.  "The  recently  adopted  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Coinmls- 
elon  governing  television  broadcasting  recognize  this  englneerlo); 
fact.  The  Commiasion.  therefore,  deliberately  refused  to  place  Its 
final  approval  upon  any  present  type  of  transmuting  equipment  ns 
the  type  which  all  must  use.  Tbit  attitude  Is  merely  a  renection 
of  the  engineering  oplrilon  In  the  television  Industry  that  there  were 
still  too  many  Improvements  In  sight  to  warrant  etandardlzatlon 
,  at  this  time.  It  seems  clear  that  the  research  should  continue,  and 
that  order  and  caution  should  be  the  keynote  to  faster  that  Im- 
provement. 

What  a  great  tragedy  It  would  be  If  today  some  heedless  power, 
for  the  sake  of  an  Immediate  short-sighted  Interest,  should  ot>struct 
television's  progress  and  leave  it  dwarflike  in  the  shadow  of  its 
I  o^'u  great  potentialities.  But.  you  may  readily  ask,  'How  can  this 
j  happen  to  televl-slon?  It  didn't  happen  to  motion  pictures:  it  didn't 
happen  with  automobiles;  It  didn  t  bappen  with  the  advance  of 
ordinary  broadcasting  itself."  Why,  then,  the  special  solicitude  for 
the  future  advance  of  television?" 

The  answer  l.s  not  readily  obvious,  but  it  Is  fundamental  and,  I 
i    think,   thoroughly   understandable. 

i        The  fact  is  that  television  Is  not  like  ordinary  broadcasting,  not 
I    like  the  automobile,  not  like  motion  pictures. 

'  First,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  broadcast  of  sound  alone. 
I  Such  broadcasting  In  the  United  States  is.  roughly.  20  years  old. 
I  As  you  all  know,  during  these  years  there  has  been  vast  Improve- 
ment In  the  technique  of  radio  transmission  and  reception.  There 
has.  however,  been  no  change  to  the  fundamental  standards  for 
transmission  and  reception  during  that  entire  period.  A  receiver 
built  to  receive  a  broadcast  station  operating  In  1920  will  receive  a 
broadcast  station  that  operates  In  1940.  A  transmitter  built  in 
1930  can  be  received  by  radios  In  use  today.  Better  transmitters 
are  being  built  now  than  were  being  built  to  1930.  and  the  same  is 
true  of  receivers,  but  they  all  operate  on  the  same  principle  or, 
more  technically,  on  the  same  basic  standards.  Improvements  have 
been  gradual.     Obsolescence  has  taken  only  a  normal  toll. 

Tbe  automobile  may  be  similarly  characterised.    Our  streamlined 
cars  of  today  bear  no  resemblance  either  In  appearance  or  perform- 
ance to  the  wheezing,  coughing,  horseless  carriage  of  35  years  ago. 
But  that  ancient  Jalopy  will  still  run. 
Television   is   different — uniquely   so. 

In  the  case  of  television,  a  receiving  set  Is  so  synchronized  with 
the  transmitter  that  the  two  are  Inseparable  In  operation.  The 
receiving  set  is,  to  effect,  the  key  which  unlocks  the  transmitter  In 
order  to  receive  the  broadcast.  A  substantial  change  In  the  lock 
renders  the  key  useless.  The  necessary  dependence  of  the  tele- 
vision receiver  upon  the  operation  of  a  television  transmitter  to 
the  vicinity,  and  conversely,  the  dependence  of  a  television  trans- 
mitter upon  the  existence  of  television  receivers  capable  of  receiv- 
ing It.  if  It  Is  to  have  any  public  value.  Is  the  vital  difference 
between  television  receivers  and  automobiles,  for  example.  It  Is 
the  Oommisslon's  clear  duty  to  license  television  transmitters  to 
supply  programs  for  television  receivers  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
With  the  science  of  the  transmitter  locked  to  the  science  of  the 
receiver,  the  Commission  cannot  Ignore  what  an  uninformed  public 
does  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  television  receivers  to  large 
quantity. 

Then,  too,  there  are  today  different  methods  of  tranamitttog  tele- 
vision signals. 

A  television  receiving  set  capable  of  receiving  the  signal  of  one 
type  of  transmitter  may  not  accept  the  Rlgnal  of  a  different  type 
of  txaDsmittet  to  itxlstenre  today.    Tbe  receiving  set  muaX  be  coa- 
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etnicted  to  operate  on  the  same  principle  as  the  particular  trans- 
mitter. If  the  American  people  shoiUd  buy  television  receivers  In 
great  numbers  as  they  have  bought  ordinary  radios,  and  if  at  a 
later  date  transmission  standards  are  adopted  which  contemplate  an 
alternative  or  Improved  transmission  system  over  that  on  which  the 
particular  receivers  can  operate,  we  should,  to  effect,  be  changing 
the  locks  and  leaving  you  with  a  bunch  of  highly  expensive  keys 
rendered  utterly  useless.  Athwart  the  path  of  new  and  Improved 
broadcasting  standards  would  stand  that  heavy  public  tovestment 
In  receivers  of  a  rejected  svstem  of  broadcasting. 

Some  of  the  finest  inventive  and  scientific  brains  In  this  country 
are  at  work  on  this  problem.  No  one  can  successfully  assert,  and 
no  single  person  has  asserted,  that  now  Is  the  time  to  lay  down  the 
principles  which  shall  govern  all  future  development  of  television 
But  television  Is  on  the  march.  Its  future  Is  assured  We  venture 
to  hope  that  soon  a  set  of  standards  will  prove  ItseU  as  meriting 
Bdopt^n.  We  know  there  can  never  be  absolute  assurance  that 
future  discoveries  will  not  demonstrate  their  Inadequacy.  I  do 
believe  however,  that  the  American  public  wotild  deem  the  Com- 
mission unfaithful  to  Its  trust  If  It  adopted  or,  /^"'^.l^K  ^Jl^P^'l 
mltted  at  this  time  the  cr^'stallizatlon  of  any  set  of  standards  for 
S  evlTlor  contrary  to  the  engineering  opinion  of  the  Industry  and 
Without  adequate  trial  or  that  did  not  give  promise  of  reasonably 
satisfactory  pubUc  service  over  a  reasonable  period  oX  tirne. 

in  ?Sn«-leSce  all  must  agree  that  nothing  should  be  done  which 
would  shackle  the  ability  of  television  to  move  forward. 

The  Commission's  rules  governing  television  ,^««<1<^»«^»"K  ^^^^I 
nlae  the  admitted  need  for  further  experimentation  and  the  fact 
o^ts^^uance.  The  rules  provide  '°r  t^%  "'^^^^  "f,  °f„ „^^° 
tTOwTof  experimental  television  swtlons.  One  type  of  station  is 
fSThe  puriSe  of  carrying  on  a  program  of  laboratory  experlmenta- 
t?on  in  the  technique  of  telecasting.  From  these  experiments  he 
puSlic  titfma^ly  will  derive  vast  »^nefits.  In  the  meantime  the 
work  will  go  on  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  the  public 

These  pioneers  In  science  deserve  our  unsttoted  praise^  Their 
Indi^u^  inventive  genius,  and  financial  resources  are  being  ex- 
tfen^^  not  or  any  immediate  private  gain  but  to  pave  the  way  for 
future  adinces.  That  success  may  mean  to  them  opportunities 
5^  i^r^nS  gam.  financially  or  from  the  standpoint  of  Prcstlge  in 
thTe^i^^or   the   mdustof  does  not   alter  tbe   fact   that   they   are 

^^r^Vd  U-^^of  Crlmenuf  broadcast  station  Is  for  experl- 
ml^L^inlTc  technique  of  programing.  Here  the  American 
public  is  in  a  position  to  pUy  an  ImporUnt  role.  ^„„H.r,»  ar^d 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  about  the  techniques  of  building  and 
nrS^^ne  Television  programs.  Their  cost  is  high  and  as  yet 
productog    tcie%ision    p    K  Commission's  new  rules  will  soon 

^u  what  hi  Cn  terme? 'lliSited  commercialization,"  which 
SS^nable"  he^^^ers  of  television  stations  to  charge  for  the  cost 
Tf  prc^ms  as  distinguished  from  other  operating  charges^ 

Na^uraUy  no  programs  are  on  anything  like  a  full-time  basis. 
M«it'^4lon  Ttatlons.  for  a  while  at  least,  will  of  necessity  be 
H^  tJ)  oieraS  only  a  few  hours  durtog  the  day.  Undoubtedly  when 
^omn^rcSSaflon  is  permitted  and  program  techniques  are  be  ter 
»nHt^  out  the  publ^  will  be  offered  a  wider  program  selection. 
At  th^preUnt  time  three  stations  in  New  York  City  Los  Angeles, 
«ndOilc«S  offer  such  a  limited -program  service  with  some  degree 
o?r.SlSS  There  are  about  20  appUcations  for  additional  sta- 
?f«^!^«^  these  and  several  other  cities  on  file  with  the  Commis- 
I^  TlT^nre^nt  iTc^ses  are  experimental  In  character.  Some 
!rt^ttioSal  ?tlnons  Will  be  constructed  to  the  near  future.  "The 
^^™t^onl  ^11  move  or^  to  a  commercial  basis  not  immediately  but 
X™  th?  rigiSrs  cS  the  industry  Itself  find  It  ready  for  such 

^'^ow'*l7t*'^e  be  perfectly  plain  In  stattog  the  position  of  the 
FeSeral  a>^u?lciTlons  Commission  on  the  question  ofpubllc 
^t^naSS^n  the  future  development  of  television.  Does  the 
?^mmSton  wSh  to  dicourage  members  of  the  public  from  piu- 
Sl^lnftllevi^lon  ^elSng  seti  today?  Tbe  answer  Is  emphatically 
^•No'Aia  matter  of  fact  It  Is  only  by  bavtog  receiving  »ets  In  the 
>,«^«.  uiat  experimentation  In  program  techniques  can  be  suc- 
J^fulli^rii^eror  But  It  is  important  that  the  general  public 
v^that^hen  they  buy  televlsl^  seU  they  are  doflnltely  par- 
^aklne  to  a  program  of  experimentation.  If  the  public  kno.i's  the 
fartslJout  the  nmited  number  of  stations  which  are  now  operating 
Ih?  fe^houre  of  programs  tbat  are  on  the  air.  the  experimental 
chlricur  of^e°r  opeTatlon.  and  finally  that  new  standards  of  tele- 

an  .utomobUe  today  mow.,  ol  coui».  that  J«  "JJ' ""  "if ''^ 

s  ss"e«?;;onTxii.7''.sr  ^.^So^omi;  ir.or^^;-.. 

Klu^o^o  ;S7.utomob,le  ot  today.    f'^'^^Try,^'^^ 

be  m  the  mind  of  the  purchaser  of  a  television  rec«'ver 

1  do  not  believe  that  pennons  In  a  position  to  afford  televls^n 

^Suclpat^n'm  ^levlsTon  experimentation  In  order  t^ja^^^e  t.>- 

r°"i^  Sfb/lc'"Hor/er^vfn°hS  I^leL'^coiUdence'tn  ?hU  pVe! 
22£Sri  ^w'o^id  .Sf'e^rih'aT^ti  relation  of  trust  to  which  tbe 


Commission  sUnds  to  the  public  would  require  It  In  good  faith 
and  common  decency  to  lay  the  facts  before  you. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  we  neither  have  nor  desire  any  regu- 
latory power  over  the  sale  of  receivers  or  over  advertising.  But 
any  action  we  take  under  our  duty  to  license  experimental  opera- 
tions and  to  encourage  advances  In  radio  must,  of  course,  be  taten 
In  the  light  of  actualities.  Our  course  can  be  Influenced,  for 
example,  by  the  rare  case  where  a  licensee  might  engage  In  ex- 
travagant promotion  of  sales  to  people  of  modast  Incomes  w-hue 
faUlng  to  Inform  the  public  of  the  limited  and  experimental  char- 
acter of  the  service  now  available,  and  of  the  moblUty  of  the 
science  where  It  appears  that  such  activities  threaten  to  make  his 
svstem  dominant  among  both  transmitting  staUons  and  the  public. 
For  the  result  would  be  that  his  competitors — continuing  their  re- 
search—might find  themselves  with  an  Improved  system  of  broad- 
casting television  which  cannot  be  given  to  the  public. 

By  this  sales  acUvlty  alone  the  sUndards  of  the  broadcasting 
science  might  be  locked  against  their  Improvements.  Under  such 
circumstances  It  Is  rather  more  likely  that  the  competitors,  too. 
would  be  crowded  Into  production  and  sales  promotion.  "Tbis 
would  make  It  even  more  probable  that  television  would  be  shackled 
at  Its  present  state  and  future  progress  obstructed.  These  are  the 
unanimous  views  the  Commission  has  clearly  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed in  recent  months.  ^^ 

The  American  people,  I  am  certain,  do  not  want  to  stop  short  ol 
improvements  which  the  Industry's  engineers  assure  us  may  be 
Jvist  over  the  horizon.  Ihe  Commission  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
long-range  interest  of  the  public.  We  shall  not.  This,  I  might  add. 
Is  the  only  ax  we  have  to  grind. 

Television  then  is  ready  to  go  forward.  It  is  going  forward  to- 
ward maturity.  But  its  own  sponsors  tell  us  It  has  not  yet  coine 
of  age— in  that  opinion  they  are  practically  unanimous.  Once  the 
opinion  of  the  Industry  shllts  In  the  other  direction,  I  can  Pjom- 
ise  every  assistance  governmental  regulation  can  give  to  aid  m 
enlarging  Its  activities,  in  spreadng  Its  service,  in  converting  its 
potentialities  into  realities  We  are  and  always  have  been  eager  to 
advance  with  television.  Indeed,  persons  Interested  In  other  types 
of  radio  have  suggested  that  we  unduly  favor  It.  Aa  the  Industry 
has  long  known,  when  the  engineering  opinion  of  the  television 
industry  Itself  is  in  substantial  accord  on  a  foundation  for  lasting 
progress,  the  Commission  will  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  and 
prompt  steps  will  be  taken  to  lift  television  out  of  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

I  do  not  think  that  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  deter  you  any 
more  than  It  will  deter  me  from  being  eager  to  participate  In  the 
exciting  adventure  of  television  experimentation.  Many  of  you 
undoubtedly  will  do  so  I  sincerely  hope  so.  Today  television  U 
entertaining.  If  unimpeded,  the  television  of  tomorrow  wUl  be 
a  great  public  service.  ^^    ^        ,    * 

Meanwhile,  I  am  certain  that  you  will  agree  that  the  true  facts 
about  the  new  science  should  be  reported  to  you.  I  firmly  believe, 
with  all  deference  to  those  who  may  hold  the  contrary  view,  that 
a  full  statement  of  all  the  facte  Is  the  surest  way  to  promote 
television.  ^_^__^__^__^___^ 

Gold  Shipments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  8,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   TOE   PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


Mr  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  Saturday,  April 
6,  1940.  on  the  subject  of  gold  shipments  into  the  United 

States.  ,      J  .     u 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  of  AprU  6.  19401 

ONX  THOUSAND  D01-LA«a  AN  HOTTX 

Dl^atches  from  Washington  announce  that  for  the  week  ending 
MSch  27  g?ld  Bhlpmeuts  Into  the  United  SUtes  were  double  those 
JJ  the  week  be?oK:,  and  the  •321.237^  was  the  largest  weekly 
■mount  since  eold  compilations  were  begun  to  1934. 
Gently  we  figured  that  If  Uncle  Sam  began  giving  away 
ai  000  of  eoW  eveVhour  on  the  hour,  365  days  a  year.  It  would 
fiThto  Tom  yeaJs  tS  give  away  his  •18.000.000.000  worth.  With 
this  new  shipment  It  would  take  36  6  years  more  to  give  It  away 

That  U,  at  ai  WK)  an  hour.  It  would  take  36.6  years  to  give  away 
the  gold  we  got  In  Just  1  week. 

Why  give  It  away? 

Weil,  has  anybody  a  better  Idea  what  to  do  with  it? 
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The  Whwler-Lea  Transportation  Bill— S.  2009 


i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JCSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1940 
Mr.  MAN8PIEID.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
the  Wheeler-Le»  tranaporUtlon  bill  will  doubtless  be  ready 
for  conakleraUon  at  an  early  day.    The  general  pubUc  has  no  i 
concepUon  of  what  ts  embraced  In  this  complicated  scheme  | 
of  transporUtlon.    In  fact.  I  beUeve  It  can  be  truthfully  aald  | 
that  only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
fully  understand  it.  I 

The  bill  was  drafted  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
sU.  all  representing  railroad  interests.  The  general  public, 
the  shippers,  farmers,  and  others  who  have  all  the  bills  to  pay, 
were  never  consulted,  but  completely  ignored.  Under  the 
greatest  lobby  that  has  ever  Invaded  the  halls  of  Congress  the 
bill  has  been  whipped  arid  spurred  through  both  Senate  and 
House. 

1  have  only  heard  two  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  this 
legislation.  First,  that  the  railroads  are  in  financial  distress 
and  should  have  Increased  compensation  for  transporting  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  Second,  that  the  railroads  are 
regxilated  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
therefore,  all  other  methods  of  transportation,  including  not 
only  that  tipon  the  rivers,  but  also  our  ships  upon  the  oceans 
and  Oulf  of  Mexico  should  be  regiilated  m  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  railroad  commission. 

The  first  of  theae  reasons  is  absohitely  without  founda- 
tion in  truth.  It  is  true  that  the  depression  of  the  past  10 
years  has  borne  heavily  upon  every  industry,  but  the  record 
shows  that  the  railroads  have  been  among  those  that  have 
been  the  least  affected  by  it.  Table  19,  page  87.  Report  of  the 
President's  Committee  of  Six — the  committee  that  drafted 
this  bill — shows  that  even  during  the  depression  years  1930 
to  im  the  railroads  paid  dividends  aggregating  $1,612.- 
688,416.  Agriculture,  even  with  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Government  aid.  was  not  half  so  prosperous.  During  the  past 
year  the  railroads  have  been  more  prosperous  than  for  many 
years  and  made  tremendous  profits. 

The  contention  that  because  the  railroads  are  under  regu- 
lation by  the  Railway  Commission,  therefore  all  our  ships 
upon  the  ocean  and  Gull  of  Mexico  should  be  placed  imder 
the  same  Commission  and  regulated  In  the  same  manner. 
Is  without  any  reason  whatever.  In  addition  to  our  coast- 
wise ami  Intereoastal  trade,  our  ships  go  to  the  ports  of  all 
countries,  and  must  compete  with  the  ships  of  other  nations. 
We  pay  our  seamen  higher  wages  than  are  i>aid  by  other  coun- 
tries and  have  adopted  other  measures  for  their  protection. 
Any  additional  and  unnecessary  burdens  to  be  placed  upon 
our  ships  would  place  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  their 
competition  with  the  ships  of  Bncland,  France,  Germany, 
Japan,  and  other  maritime  nations. 

At  tpcmendoos  cost  we  are  tooildlng  the  greatest  Navy  of 
any  country  In  the  world.  All  aiKhwltles  afree  that  our  Navy, 
without  an  adequate  merchant  marine  to  support  it.  will  be 
abeohrtely  helpteas  and  of  no  ralue.  A  few  decades  ago  only 
9  percent  of  our  foreign  trade  was  carried  In  American  bot- 
toms. By  wise  toglslaUon  we  ha««  Inereased  that  to  about 
34  percent.  We  are  yet  beftilnd  a«land  and  one  or  two  other 
maritime  natkms  which  carry  St  percent  of  their  foreign 
commerce  In  their  own  ships. 

Now.  by  this  tnuiaportadon  biU  a  bevy  of  New  York  bankers 
who  do  zaot  own  but  who  control  the  railrowis  and  ptey  with 
them  as  so  many  pawns  upon  the  transportation  chessboard, 
are  ■rcUnt  to  upset  our  whole  merchant-marine  program 
mrtA  ffffi>^fm^t  our  oocsn  ships  to  railroad  domination. 


Hie  only  reason  ttiat  railroad  propaganda  advances  for 
this  revohitlonary  proposal  Is,  that  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation should  be  under  the  same  head  and  subjected  to 
to  the  same  rates  of  transportation  charges.  If  our  coast- 
wise shipping  is  to  be  placed  under  railroad  rates,  then  our 
merchant  marine  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  It  should  be 
piain  to  all.  that  if  forced  to  give  to  the  railroads  a  large 
proportion  of  the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  trade  as  con- 
templated by  this  bill,  while  approximately  two-thirds  of  our 
foreign  trade  will  continue  to  be  carried  in  foreign  bottoms. 
then  the  Government  will  be  required  to  pay  enormous  ship 
sabsKUes  in  order  to  utilize  our  great  Navy,  and  maintain 
the  American  flag  upon  the  high  seas. 

In  all  the  railroad  discussions,  a  studied  effort  has  been 
put  forth  to  draw  public  attention  away  from  that  feature 
of  the  bill  pertaining  to  water  transportation  in  the  coast- 
wise and  intercoastal  trade,  and  especially  that  portion  of 
It  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  knew  that  the  country  had 
been  covered  with  the  railroad  propaganda  in  opposition  to 
river  improvement  and  navigation,  and  that  many  thousands 
of  people  had  been  misled  and  prejudiced  against  that  type 
of  transportation.  Their  effort  has  been  to  play  upon  that 
prejudice. 

They  have  magnified  the  Ohio  and  B«lsslsslppi  River 
transportation  In  an  effort  to  make  the  public  believe  that 
it  is  the  cause  of  all  the  railroad  ills.  Yet.  we  find  that  only 
5  percent  of  the  traffic  on  this  river  system  was  moved  by 
common  carriers.  More  than  90  percent  was  by  contract  or 
private  carriers,  the  great  preponderance  being  the  shippers' 
own  materials,  handled  in  their  own  boats.  As  this  bill  can 
only  apply  to  common  and  contract  carriers,  by  far  the 
major  portion  of  this  river  tonnage  will  not  be  subject  to  it, 
but  will  continue  as  heretofore. 

The  tonnage  carried  by  the  Government  barge  line  has 
been  represented  as  a  destroyer  of  railroads.  Yet,  the  record 
shows  that  the  Government  barge  line  In  1939  carried  only 
2.175.198  tons  of  freight,  while  the  ports  of  Texas  alone  had 
66.561.030  tons  of  coastwise  trade.  The  barge-line  traffic 
on  the  JCssissippl  is  not  a  proverbial  "drop  In  the  bucket" 
as  comiiared  to  the  enormous  coastwise  traffic  the  railroads 
are  expecting  to  take  from  our  merchant  marine,  and  which 
would  be  at  a  tremendous  additional  transportation  cost  to 
the  fanners  of  Texas  and  of  other  States.  Tliere  was  also 
94K)9.380  tons  of  freight  carried  in  American  ships  through 
Uie  Panama  Canal,  which  the  railroads  are  after. 

The  fact  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  2.175,- 
698  tons  carried  by  the  Mississippi  barge  line,  while  but  an 
atom  in  the  transportation  field  of  more  than  2.000.000.000 
tons,  actually  dwindles  into  insignificance  under  the  further 
contention  of  the  railroads.  I  have  in  my  fUes.  and  in  hear- 
ings before  committees  of  Congress  the  contentions  of  some 
seven  or  eight  different  railroads,  each  seeking  to  show  that 
it  alone  was  the  loser  of  this  entire  amount  of  traffic  carried 
by  the  barge  line. 

If  the  little  more  than  2,000.000  tons  carried  by  the 
barge  line  has  come  from  approximately  seven  or  eight  dif- 
ferent railroads,  then  no  one  railroad  has  t>een  seriously 
crippled  on  account  of  the  loss  it  sustained.  It  is  not  the 
Toiume  of  freight  carried  by  the  barge  line  that  the  railroads 
are  objecting  to.  It  is  the  yardstick  they  want  to  get  rid  of. 
Transportation  on  the  GKiM  of  Mexico  has  been  in  oper- 
ation from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country— even  be- 
fore the  first  railroad  tie  was  laid  in  Baltimore.  It  has 
pfTovided  a  saving  of  many  billions  of  dollars  to  the  people  in 
transportation  costs.  Hereafter  no  commercial  boat  can  use 
the  Gulf  without  a  permit  in  the  form  of  a  "certificate  of 
convenience  and  necessity,"  fram  the  railroad  commission. 
If  the  boat  proposes  to  carry  freights  that  might  be  con- 
tended for  by  the  railroads,  then,  of  course,  this  permit  wiU 
be  refused. 

If  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  its  more  than  100.000.000  tons 
of  traffic  is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  free  use  of  the  people 
and  given  to  the  railroads  as  authorized  by  the  Wheeler-Lea 
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bill,  then  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  only  a  few  of  cur  leading  items  of  commerce. 

I  have  heretofore  called  attention  to"  the  fact  that  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  Southwest 
Is  milled  there.  It  must  seek  either  a  foreign  market  or  be 
shipped  to  eastern  spindles.  Our  foreign  market  is  uncer- 
tain and  much  of  the  cotton  grown  there  must  hereafter 
seek  a  market  in  the  East.  The  water  rate  on  cotton  from 
Galveston  and  ether  Texas  ports  to  the  mills  of  New  Elngland 
is  40  cents  per  hundred,  or  $2  per  bale.  The  rail  rate  is 
$1.44  cents  per  hundred,  or  $7.20  per  bale.  The  railroads 
have  contended  that  their  rates  are  as  low  as  the  cost  of 
transportation  will  permit,  and  cannot  be  reduced.  In  this, 
they  have  the  approval  of  the  railroad  commission.  There- 
fore, to  equalize  the  rail-and-water  rates  the  rates  by  ship 
must  be  very  materially  increased.  This  would  cost  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  Southwest  several  dollars  per  bale 
additional  freight  cost,  and  greatly  cripple  the  business  of 
the  Texas  ports. 

So  much  for  cotton  from  the  coast  region.  Let  us  see  how 
It  would  affect  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  interior.  The  rail 
rate  from  Etellas  to  Lowell— via  Vlcksburg — is  $1.53  per  100. 
The  rail-Gulf  rate  is  only  75 ''4  cents. 

The  rail  rate  from  Durant,  Oltla.,  to  Lowell  is  96  cents.  The 
rail-Gulf  rate  is  89 » 4  cents. 

Statement  showing  comparison  of  all-rail  rates  tcith  rail-water- 
movement  between  Texas  and  Oklahoma  points  on  one  hand, 
other 


The  rail  rate  on  grain  from  Altus,  Okla..  to  New  York  is  71 
cents.    The  rail-Gulf  rate  is  only  60  cents. 

The  rail  rate  on  flour  from  Altus  to  New  York  is  71^4  cents. 
The  rail -Gulf  rate  is  67  cents. 

The  rail  rate  on  Iron  and  steel  from  Baltimore  to  Dallas  is 
$1.12.    TTie  rail -Gulf  rate  is  only  83  cents. 

The  rail  rate  on  canned  goods  from  Boston  to  San  Antonio 
Is  $1.16.    The  rail-Gulf  rate  Is  only  69  cents. 

The  rail  rate  on  canned  goods  from  Boston  to  Port  Worth  is 
$1.08.    The  rail-Gulf  rate  is  only  83  cents. 

The  rail  rate  on  cotton  piece  goods  from  New  York  to  Port 
Worth  Is  $2.52.    The  rail-Gulf  rate  Is  only  $1.80*^. 

The  rail  rate  on  green  ccflee  from  New  York  to  Port  Worth 
is  $1.27.    The  rail-Gulf  rate  is  only  97  cents. 

The  rail  rate  on  grain  from  AmarlUo,  Tex.,  to  New  York  ts 
76  cents.    The  rail -Gulf  rate  is  only  60  cents. 

The  rail  rate  on  grain  from  Lubbock.  Tex.,  to  New  York  is 
82  cents.    The  rail-Gulf  rate  is  only  60  cents. 

The  rail  rate  on  cotton  from  AmarlUo,  Tex.,  to  Lowell, 
Mass..  Is  $1.73.    The  rail-Gulf  rate  is  only  $1.09Vi. 

The  rail  rate  on  cotton  from  Lubbock.  Tex.,  to  Lowell. 
Mass..  Is  $1.76.    The  rail-Gulf  rate  is  only  93^4  cents. 

All  these  rates  are  fully  shown  by  the  following  table: 

rail  or  rail-water  rates  on  selected  commodities  of  heavy  volum$ 
and  North  Atlantic  ports  and  interior  New  England  cities,  on  th4 


From— 


KOKTB- BOUND 

Cotton: 

Dallas,  Tm  

Vickshunt.  Miss 

Dallaj.  Te»     

lUn.llinp  chiuire  at  Ualveston,  Tex. 
OolvestuD,  Tex 


Through  rate. 


Dunnt,  Okla - 

Do  - 

Han'llin?  charge  »t  Qalveston.  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tei - 


Throtigh  rate. 


Grain: 

Altus.  Ottia 

Kansas  City.  Mo.. 
Enst  St    Louis.  HI. 

Altu<i,  Okla    

Galveston.  Tex 


Through  rate. 


Grain  product-i  (flour): 

Altus,  Okla 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
Ea.«t  f't.  I»uis,  111. 

Altm.  Okla - 

Galveston,  Tex 


Through  rate- 


Iron  an<1  st«»l: 

Uaitimore.  Md 

Do - 

Oalveston,  Tex 


Through  rate . 


BOtrrH-BoncD 


I 


Canned  pood.<: 

Boston.  Mass... 

Do 

Do - 

Do --- 

Cott«n  piece  eoods  (unfinished): 

New  York.  N.  Y 

Do 

Green  coffoe: 

New  York,  N.  Y 


To- 


Vlrkshure.  Miss. 
Lowell,  Ma.«  ... 
Galveston.  Tex... 


Lowell,  Mass. 


Lowell.  >fa.<9   .. 
Galveston,  Tex 


Lowell.  Mass. 


Kanjws  City.  Mo.. 
East  St  LouLs.  lU.. 
New  York.  N.  Y... 
Galveston.  Tex  .._ 
New  York,  N.  Y... 


Kany.1.1  City,  Mo.. 
East  St.  I><)uls,  III.. 
New  York,  N.  Y... 

Galvoston.  Tex 

Nuw  York.  N.  Y' — 


Dana.«.  Tex 

Galvrston.  Tex... 

Dallas.  Tex 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 

..do 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
do _ 


do.. 

....do- 


Minimum 
carloH"! 
weight 


.do 

-do 


I  Any  quantity  (no  carload  rates). 


«),  000 
&0.000 


n.000 


All-raQ 
rate 


Prr  too 

povnj* 
$U  69 


1.53 


fiO.000 
60.000 

'm.000 


40.000 
40,000 
40.000 
40.000 
4U.0U0 


40.000 
40.000 
40.000 
40.000 
40.  OUO 


40.000 
40.000 

40.000 


40,000 
40.000 
40.000 
40,000 

8 

3A.000 
36.000 


.00 


.98 


.29 
.13 
.30 


Rntl-wnter- 
rail  or  rail- 
water  rate 


.» 
.12 

.30,4 


.7IH 


1.13 


1.12 


Llfl 
LOS 

ZS3 

L27 


Per  100 
pound* 


$0.3.3 
.02W 
.40 


.75W 


.47 

.02Vi 

.40 


.89',^ 


.35 

.23 


.80 


.32 


.67 


Tariff  reference 


.36 
.47 


.83 


.69 
.83 

LSOVi 

.97 


Peer*  I.  C   C.  3202. 
Miller's  I.  C.  C.  331 
Dodge'i  I.  C.  C.  iHO. 

King's  I.  C.  C.  a. 


Peel's  I.  C.  C  -ttOl 
Peel's  I.  C.  C.  3075. 

K.ing's  L  C.  C.  3. 


A,  T.  *  8.  F.  I.  C.  C.  1281& 
8t    L.-S.  F.  I.  C.  C.  10774, 
Jones  I.  C.  C.  335& 
Peel's  I.  C.  C.  3UM. 
king'i  I.  C.  C.  i. 


A.  T.  &  8  F.  I.  C.  C.  12811 
St.  L.-8.  F.  I.  C.  C.  10774 
Jones  1.  C.  C.  33Vi. 
VoeVs  I.  C.  C.  SUM 
King's  I.  C.  C.  3. 


Peel's  I.  C.  C.  3144, 

King's  I.  C.  C.  3. 
fPeelsI.  C.C.  27ia 
[Peel's  I.  C.  C.  3104 


/Peel's  I.  C.  C.  81U 
\  King's  I.  C.  C.S. 
/Fpel'sl.  C.  C.3144, 
IKing'sL  C.C.  3. 

/Peels  I.  C.  C.  288X 
t King's  L  C.  C.3. 

/Peel's  I.  C.  C.  3144 
iKlng's  L  C.  C.  3. 


^1 
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owned  American  securities  hanging  over  our  markets. 


And  an  this 


Tet.  for  Its  own  prot«5tlon.  the  Trwaury  murt  keep  «:Jf  ^*  o^*^" 
IM  eold.    If  it  doesnt.  then  the  market  value  of  its  holdings  wlU 
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This  Uble  of  rates  is  an  iUustraUoo  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
biU  when  put  into  operation.  The  effect  upon  our  Texas 
ports  will  also  be  very  materiaL  Freights  from  the  interior 
that  now  pass  through  our  ports  seeking  the  cheaper  rates 
wiU  no  longer  be  conUnued.  Eastern  freights  for  points 
Inland,  to  a  great  extent,  will  no  longer  pass  through  our 
Texas  ports  but  a-ill  go  direct  by  rail,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
ports  and  at  greater  cost  to  the  people. 

It  Is  shown  by  Document  No.  264  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gresR.  first  session,  page  13.  that  railroad  freight  rates  in  the 
scuihwestem  zone,  which  Includes  the  whole  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  are  slightly  more  than  75  percent  higher  than  for  the 
northeastern  zone.  These  zone  freight  structures  have  been 
built  up  under  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  they  are  an  admonition  to  us  as  to  what  we  may 
expect  of  that  body  If  it  is  given  the  same  power  over  otur 
ocean  and  Oulf  shipping  It  now  exercises  over  Inland  shipping. 

The  land  grants  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
that  have  been  made  to  the  railroads  were  equal  in  extent  to 
the  combined  areas  of  the  SUtes  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire. 
Vermont.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  By  this  Wheeler-Lea  bill  we  are  now 
giving  to  them  all  our  rivers  and  canals,  and  with  them  a  quit- 
claim deed  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  railroad  lobby  will  not 
demand  more  of  Congress  at  this  time. 


Poor  Little  Rich  Uncle  Sam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  8.  1940 


ARTICIJt   BT   CHARLES   BKNZDICT 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  CowonnsioiiAL 
Ricoao  an  extremely  Interesting  article  by  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Charles  Benedict  entitled  "Poor  Little  Rich  Uncle  Sam." 

I  was  particularly  interested  In  this  article  as  a  result  of 
one  paragraph  thereof  reading,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Nnt  w  baar  that  Bngland  Anda  It  t«pedl»nt  for  political  reaaona 
to  plaea  bar  ortfara  for  totoaoeo  with  Turkey  ratber  than  tba  Dnttad 
SUta»— to  sUmulata  bar  trada  iba  propoaca  to  buy  bar  cotton  In 
BracU. 

I  was  naturally  biterested  In  this  paragraph  in  rlew  of  the 
fact  that  North  Carolina's  real  money  crops  are  tobacco  and 
cotton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoib.  as  follows: 

AalSBB  It 


(By  Cbarlea  Benedict) 

Gray  hairs  are  sprouting  rapkQy  wherevw  there  \m  any  hair  on 
the  heads  of  Mrtoua  thlakara  tbaae  daya.  The  cauae  o€  this  par- 
ticiilAT  snxlety  baa  to  do  with  what  wtU  happen  to  the  United 
StAtee  If  we  contlaua  to  pile  up  fold.  Tet  tbe  btg  problem  facing 
thu  country  at  praaant  la  the  price  we  are  paying  for  gold  rmtbar 
than  the  quanUt*  of  tbe  pracloua  meUl  we  have  on  hand. 

In  tbe  flrat  place,  only  U  ttaa  gold  mlnea  In  Africa  and  Canada 
are  rapidly  being  depleted  do  we  have  any  reaaon  to  worry  that  we 
wtll  be  left  boMHng  tbe  bi«  Aooordtng  to  autborltame  reporte. 
thcve  geld  depoatu  are  attU  enormoua.  Under  auch  ctreumatanoea 
It  u  inooooelvabU  tbat  Bngland  who  oontroU  thaas  suppUaa.  wUl 
advocate  the  detbronUag  of  gold  from  lU  important  poaltton  as  a 
monetary  baae  and  thua  deal  a  deathblow  to  Africa  and  a  crlppUng 
one  to  Canada. 

Ttke  facta  are  tbat  today  tba  United  Stataa  possiiwiia  the  largeat 
amount  at  gold  above  ground.  whUe  Britain  poiaesaw  the  largeat 
amount  of  gold  below  ground.  But.  by  speeding  up  production 
lfPiyi»«*«  eotud  In  a  abort  apmcm  at  time  produce  Ave  to  ten  billion 


dollars'  worth  of  gold  for  her  oam  purpoae  If  need  be.  outatrlpplng 
us  as  a  holder  of  gold  In  a  couple  of  yeara.  and  still  retain  her 
source  of  supply.  .  ^     ^ 

Today  her  advantages  are:  (1)  Tbat  she  can  seU  to  tbe  United 
States  at  S35  an  ounce  gold  which  costs  her  only  a  few  dollars  to 
produce,  the  profit  from  which  helpe  greatly  to  finance  her  war;  (2) 
that  It  is  helping  her  as  well  to  avoid  a  devastating  Inflation  In- 
ternally with  Its  resulting  political  ImpUcatlona  and  its  menace  to 
her  world  financial  position.  Tiie  Bank  at  England  still  carries  Its 
gold  at  the  old  price  In  sterling  which  eqtmls  aao  67  per  ouiice  In 
dollars.  There  has  been  nothing  to  gain  in  accepting  the  book 
profit  available.  ,,_      .. 

Tomorrow  her  profit  on  gold  wotild  enable  her  to  subsldlae  British 
Industry  on  such  a  vast  scale  that  it  would  give  ua  aometliing  to 
think  about  as  far  aa  foreign  markeU  and  even  our  domestic 
markets  are  concerned. 

We  are  already  feeling  the  effects  of  cheapened  sterling  which 
gives  the  English  exporter  an  advantage  over  his  American  com- 
petitors. While,  for  some  time  now,  we  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  British  control  of  low-cost  gold  which  has  enabled  her  to  keep 
the  price  of  commodities  she  buys  at  a  low  level:  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  prices  of  English  controlled  raw  materials,  like  rub- 
ber and  tin,  have  risen  artificially  due  to  the  combination  of 
manipulated  quotas  Imposed  on  producers  by  cartels  operating  from 
London.  »nri  the  shortage  of  •"bottoms"  In  which  to  carry  these 
goods. 

It  can  be  plainly  seen  that  if  England  pays  us  In  low-cost  gold  for 
goods  which  she  purchases  from  us.  and  charges  us  in  sterling  based 
on  a  a35  an  ounce  dollar  for  goods  we  buy  from  her.  she  Is  gelling 
MS  "coming  and  going. ' 

Tto  add  to  this  situation.  Britain's  attempt  to  control  the  sea4B  and 
the  air  la  greatly  interfering  with  normal  American  trade  as  well  as 
that  of  the  other  neutrals. 

It  is  now  evident  to  the  world  that  British  Interests  struggling  to 
maintain  their  financial  and  commercial  dominance  will  fight  to  the 
last  ditch,  and  let  the  blows  fall  where  they  may. 

Now.  as  heretofore,  a  feudal  British  businees  controls  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  objectives  are  trade  and  sterling  supremacy  The 
weapons  are  low  prices  and  low-cost  gold. 

If  the  war  continues  England  is  bound  to  Intensify  her  trade 
program.  Canada  is  even  now  in  the  throes  of  an  Incipient  boom — 
while  restrictions  of  one  kind  or  another  are  hampering  our  foreign 
trade. 

Just  as  In  1926  English  progaganda  sold  the  world  the  Idea  that 
she  should  retain  the  position  as  money  center  of  the  world  becauf-e 
of  her  experience,  and  the  fact  that  the  machinery  for  this  control 
already  existed  in  London,  today  we  are  being  sold  the  idea  that 
the  world  would  be  better  off  If  England  retained  her  "benevolent" 
economic  control  over  the  world  as  well. 

In  the  battle  for  power  between  Britain  and  Germany,  we  are 
Inclined  to  favor  the  English — but  why  should  either  one  of  them 
control?  The  markets  of  the  world  should  be  left  free,  and  the 
United  States  should  have  her  fair  share. 

Again,  we  have  been  affected  by  our  sympathies  In  this  crisis 
where  It  baa  seemed  to  us  that  we  were  wltneaalng  the  tragic 
decline  of  a  great  empire,  and  our  inclinations  were  to  be  gencr- 
o\M  under  the  circumstances.  To  the  more  cynical  there  was  the 
belief  that  tbe  coUapse  of  the  power  of  Greet  BrlUtn  would  ad- 
venely  affect  the  whole  world,  aa  well  aa  the  United  Sutes,  and 
tbat  It  waa  to  our  interest  to  stand  by. 

But.  thla  situation  has  been  altered  considerably  since  the 
United  sutes  set  a  firm  price  of  $35  an  ounce  at  which  It  would 
purehaee  all  gold  offered  So  tbat  today  Knglaiul  Is  no  longer 
facing  any  danger  of  financial  collapse,  war  or  no  war. 

This  explains  tbe  very  queer  struKRle  we  have  been  witnessing. 
Tbe  war  machines  and  the  battlefronts  are  merely  a  facade,  while 
tbe  real  combat  is  In  the  field  of  economics  and  finance,  «bere 
tbe  slogan  la.  "business  must  go  on." 

This  low  ooet  gold  has  given  England  the  confidence  to  carry 
on  a  war  of  appeasement,  rather  than  in  the  battlefield.  Hu(;e 
loans  and  trade  advantages  have  been  the  keynote  There  were 
loans  to  Austria  and  to  Chechoslovakia— even  after  Munich — to 
Poland,  to  Rumania,  to  Turkey  No;  there  is  no  danger  that  Eng- 
land wUl  lack  for  gold  with  which  to  carry  on  this  fight 

And.  tt  the  war  were  over  tomorrow,  and  Britain  had  won.  what 
assurance  have  we  that  she  would  not  launch  a  subsidized  cam- 
paign that  would  make  a  great  dent  in  the  United  Slates?  If 
we  are  to  judge  by  recent  events.  It  la  clear  that  we  must  begin 
to  look  after  ourselves. 

We  accepted  the  decline  in  our  exports  of  foodstuffs  to  Enffland 
and  exoued  it  on  the  ground  of  t>eing  a  legitimate  war  economy. 
At  tbe  same  time  we  are  confronted  with  a  deluge  of  British-made 
foodstuffs  that  are  undercutting  our  domestic  prices. 

Next  we  hear  that  England  finds  It  expedient  for  political  reaaons 
to  place  her  orders  for  tot>acco  with  Turkey  rather  than  the  United 
Statea^to  stimulate  her  trade  she  prcposes  to  btry  her  cotton  In 
Brasll — that  the  bllUon-dotlar  airplane  order  be«dlln«'d  a  few  weeka 
ago  baa  twcn  canceled — possibly  to  punish  us  because  tbe  Pan 
American  Clipper  has  decided  not  to  make  a  stop  at  Bermuda  rather 
than  have  our  mail  tampered  with,  or  to  expreaa  annoyance  because 
of  Mr  Welles'  much  publicized  mission. 

AUled  purchases  In  this  country  are  being  handled  by  Anglo- 
Vtencb  natlonala  and  btireaiu  to  avoid  the  payment  of  any  commis- 
slons  to  American  middlemen.  Foreign  banking  firms  are  opening 
in  the  United  States  to  handle  these  transactions  so  all  exchange 
prcflu  wlU  be  retained  as  well.    Then  there  Ls  the  threat  of  Brltlab- 
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owned  Amertean  securities  hanging  over  our  markets.  And  »n^J» 
at  a  time  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  on  terma  of  sympathetic 
friendship.  Just  now  we  need  some  erldence  of  good  wlU  on  a 
mutual  basis. 

OtTa  WXAPOMS 

There  are  several  thlni^  that  we  can  do.  Flrat  among  which  la  to 
eetabUah  a  free  gold  market— at  leaat  It  would  give  ua  a  basla  for 
discussion  and  compromise  at  the  moment  with  other  nations. 
Insist  that  Britain  supply  us  with  tbe  cocnmodlUea  requested  instead 
at  gold.  That  she  buy  cotton,  tobacco,  and  such  producu  as  we  find 
would  dlalocate  our  Internal  economy  if  aalea  abroad  were  to  ceaae 
suddenly.  Refuse  to  buy  foreign  sliver  and  gold  on  the  ground  that 
we  have  enough.  Maike  It  possible  for  our  dtlaens  to  hold  gold  again 
U  they  choose. 

Then  there  Is  always  the  matter  at  tbe  debts,  which  we  now  know 
England  can  afford  to  pay:  that  In  part  payment  we  take  the 
American  securiUes  she  Is  so  anxious  to  aeU. 

Tliere  are  other  waya.  but  these  two  are  enough  for  the  moment. 


Concentration  of  Gold  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  AprU  8.  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  BUSINESS  WEEK 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ftsk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rbc- 
ORS  an  editorial  from  Business  Week  ol  March  30.  1940,  enti- 
tled "Our  Old  Kentucky  Gold." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Business  Week  for  ICarch  30.  1040] 
Otra  Old  Kxntuckt  Gold 

Almost  any  day.  tucked  away  In  a  half  Inch  of  space  In  an  oh- 
acure  corner  of  the  financial  page  of  your  dally  paper,  you  can  find 
an  Item  that  runs  something  like  this: 

ooLO  raoM  awoap 

A  consignment  of  96  boxes  of  gold  bullion  haa  arrived  from  Cape- 
town. South  Africa,  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  cold  may  have  come  from  OtUwa,  or  Parts,  or  London.  But 
regardless  of  the  point  of  ortgln.  the  warning  U  the  same;  that  the 
mat  Bold  problem  stUl  confronU  ua  and  It  la  going  to  be  with  us 

°The  wowing  coticentratjon  of  gold  bullion  at  Fort  Knox  In  Ken- 
tticky  to  plainly  the  outward  mantfaatatlon  of  perstotent  and  pcr- 
plex^g  world  economic  maladjuatraenta  tbat  began  in  1929.  It  waa 
then  that  the  gold  prob»«n.  aa  we  now  baee  come  to  know  it.  bad 

**Vitir*a»e**dl5J«!iKm  of  the  thirties,  prices  of  commodities 
dropped,  wages  declined,  and  tbe  Incentive  to  produce  gold  In- 
creased For  the  Oovemment  oonttaued  to  pay  a  flat  price  of 
SoSr an  ounce,  regardlesa  of  tbs  fact  tbat  mining  costs  were 
dlmlnUhing,  accordingly  profit  margins  of  gold  mines  expanded,  and 
many  naarglnal  mines  went  Into  production. 

Then  In  1934,  as  the  chart  on  page  IB  ahowa.  gold  mining  got 
•nother'  big  push.  The  President  boosted  the  price  from  •»  «7  to 
MS  an  ounci  Immediately,  profit  margins  of  gold  mlnea  soared 
anew  and  production  boomed  all  orer  the  world.  Whereas  back 
m  lOTfl  output  averaged  20.000.000  ounces  a  year  grossing  pro- 
ducers some  MOO  000.000  at  $20  67  an  ounce.  In  1939  nearly  40.- 
OOO^OOO  ounces  of  the  metal— •1.400 W),000  at  WS  an  ounce— were 
lifted  from  the  earth.  ^   .^  ^    «...  » 

These  huge  quantities  of  gold— and  more— the  United  States 
has  been  accumulating  in  recent  jtan.  The  metal  comes  to  this 
oJuniry  noVonly  froSi  the  mines  of  South  Africa.  Canada,  and 
^la  and  from  our  own  depoelta.  but  also  from  the  ancient 
SS^of^n  Indian  princes  andfrom  tbe  vaults  of  central  banka 

tS^wctW  ha.  been  4ilna  gold  very  much  "  «^*  i|»"°"  °'J".'JS: 
and  South  America  uaedbonda  in  tbe  "^cm"!"*^"  P*'^°^„*f!f! 
the  World  war.  Instead  of  seUlng  bonds,  they^e  been  sendlnggold 
oT  to  get  American  goods  and  services.  (2)  to  buy  American  securl- 
ttea  and  (SitcTMilldup  deposlU  In  American  bank»-th««  de- 
SSu  rJpre-Jentlng  notbrng^bore  nor  less  than  a  future  call  on 
TiTfoodi  and  aerflcea  and  (b)  sseorltlss  or  ot*»«LV^,»,^  -,.»^ 

Right  there  to  the  heart  of  the  gold  problem.  .7?«S""*j*  "^JT 
baa  become  tbe  nesting  ground  for  foreign  <»P'^»  •5«^"«  "JfJ'^ 
alK)  It  has  become  tbe  principal  aouree  of  "PPjiJ*  '«  *J?* J^L^ 
Powen  in  thto  war  Bo  more  gold  can  be  expected  to  flo»  ™ 
V^  ..  an  unnecessarv  addition  to  our  already  too  large  pUe— 
$jr<i)0^^)oirS25?  TO  Sn«x»  «g  th.  tPtia  world  monetary 

supply. 
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Tet.  for  Its  own  protection,  the  Treasury  muet  keep  »:*f  ^^  <«  *^" 
ing  gtrid.  If  It  doeant.  then  the  market  value  of  Ita  holdings  wlU 
drep.  and  it  will  lose  the  chance  of  redtotrlbuUng  those  holdings  at 
$36  an  ovmce  when  the  war  to  over.  For.  if  the  Treastiry  dOMnt 
make  Its  price  stick,  other  nations  wlU  be  unwUilng  to  buy  bade 
their  gold— ualng   good  aervlcea.   and,   perbM*.  securltlea  to  pay 

But  It  to  to  be  realized  that,  for  the  time  being,  gold  haa  been 
defunctlonallaed.  When  Britain.  France,  the  United  Statea.  ^O 
other  European  nations  )olned  In  the  tripartite  accord  and  uaed 
BtabUlzaUon  funds  to  Iron  out  tlxictuatloxvs  In  their  currencies,  goia 
was  replaced  In  one  of  Its  traditional  functions.  And  when  Oer- 
many  resorted  to  trade  by  barter  with  South  American  and  central 
European  nations,  gold  again  lost  a  funcUon— settling  IntemaUonal 
t>alancea. 

Thus,  as  a  monetary  agent,  gold  to  losing  out. 

The  Treasury  cannot  aolve  the  gold  problem  by  action.  All  U 
can  do  to  support  the  »35-an-ounce  price  and  hope  (1 )  that  »U  «l« 
world's  bulllondoes  not  come  over  here;  (2)  that  with  peace.  forelgB 
citizens  will  repatriate  their  capital  from  thto  country;  (3)  ">^ 
the  balance  of  trade  wUl  move  gold  out  of.  iM&fi  at  ^nto^  the 
United  Statea:    (4)   that  acme  form  of  gold  standard  may  be  re- 

eatabllshed  after  the  war.  ^^i^  ♦« 

This  last  point  may  explain  In  part  our  Government  a  feaUe  to 
have  a  hand  In  Buropis  ^»ce.  It  would  help  to  have  a  gold  clauas 
tn  the  treaty. 

Building  for  Peace 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDLANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  AprU  8,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LOUTS  JOHNSON.  SECRETTART  OF  WAR 

f 

Mr  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address  on 
Building  for  Peace,  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Louis  Johnson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  at  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  war  Army  Day  banquet.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel.  New 
York  City,  on  April  6.  1940.  ^  ^^  w- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  De 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  member,  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  War.  thl* 
.ft7rnoon  we  saw  a  parade.  Up  Manhattan  laland  cams  long 
SSS  of  i^"hlnl  c^Slldren  and  marching  »•«:..  Y-^JJtJlr'^ 
Mtt«  of  small  feet:  the  crackle  of  abarp  commands:  the  clatter  of 
SJilfy  tSTumbllng  of  artillery;  tbe  sound  of  thousando  of  feet 
"hol?g  in  unS)n--4ll  the  paaiantrT  which  we  Ivave  MSOc»»^d 
Sth  ^es  rtnce  Bunker  M.  Oetlysburg.  Ban  Juan  Kill,  and 

^  BiTt^hS'w'S'som.tblng  eUe  In  tbs  P^^J^**)?  J«  "*  ^^JS; 
Thwe  were  long  lines  of  floaU  bearUig  replicas  o*,  •^^)^•n«^wttb 
Selr  enSnes  and  acoeaaorles,  antiaircraft  fire-control  equipment, 
snd  maWVotheVmunltlons-the  mat*rlel  at  warfare.  More  slgnlH- 
Sintrtinoth^^au  emphasized  the  part  which  American  Indua- 
??Lnmbi^toth"caui  of  national  defenae-the  tranaportatlon- 
iSiSSSnt  ™up:  the  machine-tool  toduatry:  the  electrical  group: 
Se^^ricffiS  induatry:  tbe  building  todustry:  «>J-S?--»^"2! 
companies:  the  printlng-equlpment  group:  ^^e  tMtlle  mani^- 
tureV.  These  additions  to  New  York's  Army  0*^  P;j**f  5f*^J 
recognize  changea  which  have  come  to  *»rf«f«-  '-J"*^  ?L^ 
^tter  time  thMJ  the  calm  of  late  evening  on  Army  ^*«J™; 
o^wme  phases  of  our  national  aecurlty  and  to  review  some  d 
these  new  aspects  In  national  defense.  *»._«, 

^e  outSSadlng  fact  to  remember  about  »?dern  i.nar  tol^ 

It^ncerns  every^cltlzen.  Tliere  «°  »>•  "V^^ffTL  ^tJ^^T 
todav  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  may  be  on  the  battieMd. 
A^iatloTatwLtoa  nation  under  bombs.  It  haa  been  made  clear 
Sy";ilnu  ov'Sei  t^t  the  men  ^ho  mal«  munlt^ajl^ 

Supplies,  the  men  who  feed  armies  »^^^,^i^,Si!!?",?'SS: 
are  lust  as  likely  to  be  under  fire  aa  front-line  soldiers.  It  tbWW- 
?oJe^^  appropriate   that   the   cbUdren   ahould  march   in  your 

*'?'Sf?21.^a  l^'i:  weak  nation  was  attacked.  lU  goi^n- 
ment,  as  the  govemmenU  of  all  nat«onado  !l2;2J!!JI.*2SruSir*2 
a  moblUaatloS  order.  It  reads  "  '«*f*iLl^^2S?  Jff  ^fTL^ 
mobUlaed.  and  all  boy.  old  enough  to  carry  •fP^^"^°;^J2~; 
Married  men  wUl  take  their  wl»ea  to  carry  food  and  eqiUj^nciit. 
win  wittSStwiTeswUl  take  any  women  without  husbMds.   Wonen 

or  Who  for  any  reaaon  cannot  «»Ty  aij)ear  we  w^^,    Anyoam 

found  at  home  after  receipt  of  thto  order  wUl  be  banged. 

Ihare  notquot«l  thto  ^  to  arma  to  ridicule  any  natton  or  any 
pipto.    On^  other  hand.  I  have  rs«l  It  to  naks  a  point  •&« 


i  ! 


ft 


■ 


«  •i-kTkT-i'k.TT-kTxr    mr\    mxTTTi    n/\XT/^T)  TnOOtriXT  A  T      T>T?r'ri'DT\ 
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draw  aome  Jwwma.  Crude  M  this  mobilization  w««  It  had  one 
virtue  It  nrttpMxfH  clearly  that  modern  warfare  demand*  the 
beat   that   the   Nation   poaaeases.  ..».♦♦».- 

A  aecond  Important  fact  bearing  on  national  defense  U  that  the 
mobilization  of  manpower  among  leading  nations  Is  no  longer  the 
crUJcal  factor  In  warfare.  It  has  been  superseded  by  mimltlona 
capAcity  as  the  crlterton  of  a  nation's  ability  to  defend  Itself.  The 
lonR  thin  line— the  battle  line— has  been  supplemented  by  an 
industrial  front  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  the  Nation  lt«lf.  we  | 
have  clear  evidence  from  Europe  that  war  today  is  being  won — or 
loat-  ^)n  the  ecdnomlc  front,  in  the  factories,  and  In  the  workshops 
of  the   nations  at  war. 

Not  lonKj  before  the  last  World  War  a  great  American.  In  nilnl- 
jnlzlnR  the  necesKlty  for  national  prepare<Jness.  boasted  that  II  this 
Nation  were  attacked  a  million  men  woii'.d  spring  to  arms  ovcr- 
^^^ — nlttht  We  now  knaw  that  it  would  be  chaotic  to  have  a  million 
m'-n  spring  to  arms  overnlj^ht  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  might 
.spring  but  not  to  arms.  There  are  not  enough  guns  and  bulleta 
and  powder  In  this  whole  country  today  adequately  to  equip  a 
million  men  The  mcblUMtlon  of  manpower  Is  relatively  simple. 
As  a  result  of  our  own  experience  and  the  many  historical  ex- 
.imoles  the  methods  are  well  known  and  the  principles  are  estab- 
lish d  In  the  last  war  It  took  us  about  9  months  to  mobilize 
2.000  000  men  and  train  them  for  front-line  action  In  France  Thl.s 
O-m^nth  period  mas  broken  down  Into  three  successive  steps — 6 
mi  nth."i  of  training  In  the  United  States.  2  months  of  training  In 
the  rear  areas  of  Prance,  and  I  month  of  training  In  quiet  sectors 
on  the  western  front. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  could  not  duplicate  that 
last  World  War  experience.  We  could  raise  two  or  three  million 
mm  If  national  defense  should  so  require  and  train  them  In  9 
months,  but  we  could  not  furnish  them  weapons  and  supplies  In 
less  than  3  years  Had  It  not  been  for  the  genius  of  Bernard 
Baruch  and  other  leading  Indusirlal  minds  It  would  have  taken 
even  longer  In  the  laat  Oreat  War  our  Allies  made  good  that 
d»*nclt  by  supplying  us  the  weapons  and  munitions  we  required. 
But  no  sane  American  will  now  advocate  that  we  rely  on  the  pos- 
Blbtllty  of  better-rqutpped  Allies  making  good  our  shortage  In  an- 
other national  emergency.  If  we  ever  face  another  war — and  God 
grant  that  we  shill  not — our  moat  lmp»3rtant  problem,  and  our 
most  effective  weapon  of  defense  will  be  the  ability  of  American 
industry  to  supply  munitions  and  equipment.  This  la  a  subject 
which  merits  the  sober  consideration  of  every  citizen.  It  concerns 
every  citizen  not  alone  because  he  will  be  a  participant  but  be- 
cause he  will  pay  for  It.  He  will  pay  dearly  for  mistakes  and 
confusion  which  delay  effective  mobilization.  For  In  every  study 
of  mobUlratmn  for  defense,  the  student  Inevitably  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  vital  factor  Is  time. 

NapfUeoo,  in  addressing  one  of  his  staff  officers,  once  said:  "Oo, 
sir.  gallop,  and  dent  forget  that  the  world  was  made  In  6  days. 
Yoti  can  ask  me  for  anything  you  like — except  time."  Someone 
else  well  ^ald  that  time  Is  the  most  precious  thing  In  the  world,  for 
It  IS  the  only  thing  Ood  measxires  out  second  by  second. 

The  time  pha^e  in  War  Department  plans  for  the  moblll^atlon  of 
manpiiwer  allows  4  months  In  which  to  ejtpand  our  Army  to 
1 000  000  men.  The  Regular  Army  today  Is  composed  of  about 
330  000  men:  there  are  335.000  men  In  the  National  Guard  Immedi- 
ately ready  for  service,  or  a  total  of  465.000  men — an  aggregate 
Army  slishtly  greater  than  that  of  Finland  and  about  one-fourth 
that  of  Poland  when  war  came  to  those  two  nations. 

The  protective  moblUaitlon  plan  under  which  our  manpower  Is 
mobilized  and  trained  Is  adequate  and  well  worked  out.  The 
nicb!!l7ation  plans  for  Industry,  however,  due  to  our  historic  lack 
of  a  national-defense  policy  and  our  traditional  practice  of  waiting 
until  war  is  upon  us  before  we  do  an3rthlng  about  It,  are.  even  at 
thu  time,  despite  our  efforts  during  the  p>ast  several  montha.  In  a 
much  less  complete  and  satisfactory  state. 

I  ha\-e  long  known  that  while  In  warfare  the  heartaches  will  be 
on  the  firing  line,  the  headaches  will  be  on  the  production  line. 

It  Is  the  legal  and  executive  responsibility  of  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  asstire  the  provision  of  adequate  supplies  and  muni- 
tions for  our  Army.  It  has  been  my  continuous  concern,  thprefcre, 
to  raise  our  munitions  power  to  match  our  manpower.  Potentially, 
this  country  of  ours  has  the  greatest  productive  capacity  of  any 
nation  In  the  world.  Our  Job  ts  to  plan  and  organize  the  elements 
of  our  vast  reeources.  to  raise  potentiality  into  actuality,  in  the 
belief  that  here  Ilea  the  essence  of  prejMuredneas  for  peace. 

As  a  first  step  we  should  have  an  adequate  war  reserve  stock  of 
munitions.  Fund*  during  recent  years  have  not  been  adequate  to 
provide  any  conalderable  reserve  of  ammunition,  guns,  tanks,  air- 
planes, or  many  of  the  other  machines  and  critical  munitions  re- 
quired In  modem  war.  With  one  strllOng  exception,  which  I  shall 
describe  later,  there  la  no  munitions  Industry  in  this  country.  This 
meaiLs  that  we  muat  have  sufficient  reserves  until  the  factorlea 
designated  to  t\im  out  Implement*  of  war  can  get  Into  quantity 
production.  They  cannot  get  Into  full-scale  operation  until  many 
montha  after  moblllzaUon  day.  for  It  takes  a  considerable  time  to 
convert  an  automobile  factory  Into  a  tank  factory  or  a  chemical 
plant  Into  a  powder  plant.  Generally,  there  must  not  only  be  ex- 
tensive retooling,  but  there  must  be  a  sufficient  period  for  training 
skilled  workers  to  new  processes  of  manufacture. 

Our  Industrial  war  plans  have  been  preased  to  the  limit  of  our 
resources  in  recent  months.  We  have  stirveyed  the  Indusuial  plants 
of  this  country  to  determine  what  nxunltlons  each  can  best  build, 
the  ultimate  capacity  of  each,  and  the  time  required  to  get  into 
fujl.«c^e  production.  We  have  earmarked  some  10.000  of  these 
pISKU  lor  posslbls  wax  work. 


Our  program  of  educational  orders  Is  designed  to  gtre  the  more 
Important  of  these  plants  an  opporttinlty  to  produce  in  peacetime 
a  small  quantity  of  the  items  which  they  would  be  required  to  pro- 
duce In  wartime  on  a  huge  scale.  These  educational  orders  also 
serve  the  Important  ptirpose  of  training  at  least  a  limited  number  of 
the  skilled  employees  neces.'iary  to  fabricate  the  military  product. 
So,  also,  our  armament  program  and  our  planning  program  are 
being  so  administered  as  to  conUlLute  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
training  of  Industry. 

A  maximum  military  effort  would  extend  to  the  utmost  a  large 
portion  of  our  civil  Industries.  It  probably  would  Involve  a  pro- 
duction of  munitions  considerably  In  excess  of  the  last  war.  and. 
remember,  the  la.st  war  cost  us  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  an 
hour  lor  more  than  2  years.  During  the  25  months  from  April  1917 
to  April  1919  our  governmental  expenditures  directly  chargeable  to 
war,  totaled  almost  $14,000,000,000  Twelve  billions  of  that  money 
were  expended  for  munitions.  Four  billions  went  for  ordnance 
material  alone.  Any  activity  which  cost  the  people  of  this  country 
such  staggering  sums  is  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
clear-thinking  American. 

American  indiistry  has  cooperated  and  Is  cooperating  with  us 
wholeheartedly  In  our  Industrial  mobilization  planning.  The  War 
Department  has  taken  the  initiative  and  our  Industrial  leaders  have 
responded.  Patriotism  is  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  fighting 
man  The  worker  and  the  factorj-  manager  have  shown  that  they, 
t)o,  realize  their  responsibilities  and  the  Import  of  their  possible 
wartime  tasks. 

The  one  happy  augury  In  our  glcomy  picture  cf  the  g!ant  task 
which  may  face  us  Is  the  cooperaUve  spirit  that  permeates  all 
phases  of  American  society. 

A  moment  ago  I  sUted  that  there  is  no  peacetime  counterpart 
to  our  war  Industries  of  any  consequence  save  In  one  vital  excep- 
tion. That  Is  m  the  field  of  aviation.  Since  air  power  has  Joined 
with  land  and  sea  power  to  form  a  triumvirate  for  national  defense. 
It  Is  fortunate.  Indeed,  that  our  great  civil  aviation  Industry  Is  read- 
ily adaptable  to  produce  the  military  aircraft  we  require.  In  fact.  It 
already  has  a  vast  miliury  exptrience. 

ThU  fortunate  development  Is  due  to  several  factors.  Military 
aviation  In  this  country  has  always  been  the  best  customer  of  our 
civil  aviation  Industry.  Our  military  services  do  not  bui'.d  their 
own  fighting  planes.  They  have  bought  them,  always,  from  civil 
aeronautical  manufacturing  establishments.  Our  civil  aviation  In- 
dustry has.  therefore,  had  experience  during  all  of  Its  existence  in 
the  building  of  military  aircraft.  During  the  last  great  war  It  pro- 
duced more  than  23.000  planes  and  30,000  engines.  After  that 
war,  although  reduced  to  its  peacetime  skeleton  form,  it  continued 
to  build,  over  a  period  of  20  years,  from  four  to  five  hundred  military 
planes  annually. 

Thanks  to  the  President's  wise  and  timely  alr-expanslon  program, 
inaugurated  about  12  months  ngo.  orders  were  given  for  more  than 
3.000  military  planes  That,  supplemented  by  the  present  demand 
lor  our  airplanes  and  engines  In  the  war  now  gripping  Europe,  we 
are  confident  will  aid  materially  In  developing  and  preparing  an 
aircraft  Industry  adequate  for  our  own  national  needs.  Present  in- 
dications are  that  foreign  missions  now  In  this  country  are  pre- 
pared to  order  more  than  tl. 000  000,000  worth  of  aviation  products. 
A  year  ago  we  had  30.000  employees  In  our  airplane  and  engine 
factories.  We  now  have  more  than  75,000  skilled  artl::ans  so  cm- 
ployed,  and  we  have  Just  begun  to  v.crk.  The  aviation  industry  now 
estimates  that  It  has  a  capacity  of  more  than  17.500  planes  per  year. 
Of  the  43  airplane  plants  in  this  country.  23  are  now  working  on 
mlluary  orders.  The  airplane-engine  industry  has  received  the 
same  impetus  and  its  capacity,  according  to  Its  reports.  Is  now  16.000 
engines  per  year.  Next  year  It  promls.'8  to  have  an  annual  capacity 
of  not  less  than  25.C0O  engines  per  year — engines  of  more  than  1.000 
horsepower  each. 

The  public  press  has  dlscxissed  at  length,  and  the  public  mind  has 
studied  thoughtfully  during  the  past  few  weeks,  the  problem  of 
whether  we  should  sell  our  advanced  military  airplanes  abroad.  We 
are  the  last  people  In  the  world  to  wish  to  profit  by  misfortunes  in 
Europe,  but  we  would  be  unwise.  Indeed.  If  we  failed  to  realize  that 
the  war  In  Europe  Is  a  full-scale  laboratory  In  wlilch  our  fighting 
planes  can  ix  service  tested  under  war  conditions  at  no  cost  to  us. 
The  people  of  these  United  States  have  been  saved  a  great  burden 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  national  requirements  abroad  have  sent 
foreigners  hurrying  to  our  shores  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft, 
engines,  and  equipment.  This  has  permitted  our  aviation  Industry 
to  begin  mobilization — hold  a  preview  for  pcsslble  war. 

Our  people  need  not  be  alarmed  by  critics  who  charge  that  we  are 
selling  our  military  secrets  abroad;  that  we  are  weakening  our  own 
defensive  structure  when  we  provide  foreign  buyers  w^lth  our  latest 
production  tjrpes.  Tlie  War  Department  will  never  permit  the  sale 
of  one  single  vital  military  secret  abroad. 

An  adequate  productive  capacity  for  our  aviation  Industry  Is 
essential.  It  is  an  effective  expression  of  this  country's  ability  to 
wage  war  under  the  conditions  existing  today.  Our  own  expansion 
program,  which  will  not  be  interfered  wi:h  by  these  foreign  sales, 
plus  the  plane  deliveries  to  the  Tfc-arring  nations  abroad,  will  give 
us  the  vital  aviation  production  capacity  we  require. 

Our  release  policy  with  respect  to  aircraft  Is  this:  We  will  permit 
our  manufacturers  to  sell  to  foreign  buyers  our  late  production 
models  of  aircraft  and  engines  and  they  will  receive  In  return  not 
only  an  ad-?quate  monetary  comp  nsaticn  but  we  will  get  Improved 
planes  for  our  own  air  force  and  an  aviation  Industry  capable  of 
producing  them  In  quantities  required.  In  addition,  we  shall  receive 
promptly  the  la'.est  information  from  foreign  proving  ground*— 
teUuUcal  and  tactical  Infonaaation  vital  to  our  own  war  plana. 
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There  win  t>e  no  deUy  In  the  deUvery  of  sufficient  military  air- 
craft to  equip  our  own  air  force  adequately,  to  arm  all  of  our 
squadrons.  We  shall  permit  a  reasonable  delay  In  the  delivery  of 
some  of  cur  reserve  airplanes  In  order  to  Incorpormte  in  them  the 
neoeeaary  changes  to  make  them  superior  fighting  aircraft.  It  U  a 
fair  exchange — one  of  those  fortunate  bargains  where  both  sides 
gain  their  desired  ends.  Our  foreign  customers  get  the  planes  they 
desire  when  they  need  them,  our  industry  is  built  with  foreign 
capital  to  the  proper  slae.  and  our  air  force  Is  equipped  with  superior 
combat  planes 

I  wlah  that  I  might  leave  you  with  the  optimistic  note  which  I 
have  Just  sounded.  But  the  facts  are  otherwise.  However  promis- 
ing our  prospects  of  being  adequately  supplied  with  aircraft  In  an 
emergency,  we  must  realize  that  other  items  equally  important  are 
not  so  provided  for.  Ordnance  material,  for  example — guns,  ammu- 
nition, antiaircraft  and  antitank  weapons;  chemical -defense  items, 
such  as  gas  maslts,  protective  clothing;  slgnsd  equipment,  such  as 
field  telephones  and  special  radios — aU  of  these  and  others  cannot, 
under  existing  conditions,  be  made  STallable  for  many  months  after 
troops  are  mobilized  and  trained.  It  Is  here  that  our  defensive 
armor  is  weak  I  regret  to  report  thst.  In  spite  of  all  measures  now 
available,  some  15  months  would  elspse  before  even  a  mllllon-man 
army  could  be  adequately  supplied  with  the  more  critical  Items  of 
ordnance  equipment.  You  may  be  assured,  however,  that  we  shall 
continue  to  direct  our  best  efforts  toward  Improving  this  situation. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  tonight  on  the  subject  of  preparedness, 
and  in  this  connection  I  want  to  leave  one  last  thought.  A  wis© 
nation  does  not  prepare  for  war.  It  prepares  for  peace  The  pro- 
vision of  adequate  defensive  measures  is  not  in  preparation  for 
war  but  as  Insurance  for  continued  peace.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  again  and  emphasised  in  recent  times  that  war 
does  ix)t  come  to  the  peace-loving  nation  which  is  prepared  to 
defend  Itself.  War  selects  for  its  battlegrounds  the  unfortunate 
nation  vmable  to  resist  an  Invader. 

Your  War  Department,  In  recognition  of  these  principles,  has  pro- 
gressively urged  a  sound  policy  of  national  defense — preparedness 
for  peace — and  Is  now  sUalnlng  every  nerve  and  sinew  to  build  the 
dike  high  and  thick  and  strong  so  that  no  foreign  waves  may  roll 
over  our  shores.  Our  program  of  Industrial  preparedness  Is  the  very 
essence  of  that  policy. 

May  we  all  remember,  as  we  buUd  defensively  for  peace  and 
against  war.  that  there  are  two  phases  of  adequate  defense — man- 
power and  munitions  capacity.  There  are  two  vital  lines — the  pro- 
duction line  and  the  firing  line.  Of  these,  the  production  line  may 
well  be  the  life  line  of  national  security. 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  i,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDB  PKPPBR.  OF  FUDRIDA.  AND 
^^  LETTER  FROM  DIRECTOR  OF  THB  CINSU8 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  adc  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rxcord  a  radio  speech  deUvered  by  me 
In  debate  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  TobeyI 
on  controversial  matters  with  referwace  to  the  census  ques- 
tions. The  debate  was  broadcast  by  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  and  took  place  on  March  31,  1940.  In  the  same  con- 
nection I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Hon.  W.  L.  Austin, 
Director  of  the  Census. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  and  letter  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Reooto,  as  foHows: 


CM    »T     SI 

There  have  been  two  very  gratttytog  aspects  of  Senator  Tosrv's 
attack  upon  the  census.  The  flret  I»  the  good  sense_  which  the 
American  people  have  exhibited  In  not  being  swept  off  their  feet 
bTthe  aglt^on  even  of  a  Senator  at  the  United  «**»•  •»>»«  8f°V 
tor  that  he  la  The  second  Is  the  asnrances  we  have  of  the  good 
health  which  our  friend  Senator  To«T  enjoys,  for  there  have  been 
times  when  Senator  Tobtt-s  acute  dkrturbances  over  the  census 
toqulrles  has  made  those  of  us  who  are  his  friends  v«ry Jf^eJ 
concerned  as  to  whether  his  constitution  was  able  to  stand  the 
severe  agitation  which  this  matter  has  caused  him. 

It  ^  neither  a  Democratic  nor  Republican  administration 
which  pttjvldcd  for  the  taking  of  the  census.  It  was  the  Jramers 
of  our  Constitution  who  provided  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
taking  of  the  census  In  the  year  1790  and  every  10  years  th«^ter^ 
The  primary  reason  for  the  taWng  of  the  census  is  ^  determine 
ttM  ^presentation  at  tba  several  States  in  the  national  Congnm. 
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The  secondary  reason  is.  of  course,  the  af«umulstlon  of  knowledge 
about  the  country,  its  people.  Its  resources,  its  conditions,  so  that 
both  the  Government  and  the  people  might  know  what  our  prog- 
ress has  been  and  what  our  probleoos  are.  ^ 

The  1940  census  will  therefore  be  the  sixteenth  which  has  been 
taken  in  our  country,  and  these  censuses  tell  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  people.  They  tell  a  thrtlllnjj  story  of  un- 
paralleled growth  of  this  Nation,  of  how  It  has  grown  from  a  total 
population  of  3,929,214  in  17  States  in  ITPO  to  p.  population  which 
In  1940  win  probably  exceed  130.000.000  In  48  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  mastery  of  a  contlneni;.  They  tell  the  story  oc 
how  the  area  of  our  country  has  grown  from  892,135  square  miles 
In  1790  to  3,738395  square  miles  In  continental  United  States 
alone  and  711.606  square  miles  In  our  pcssesstons  Our  density  of 
population  In  1790  was  4'.2  persons  per  square  mile.  In  1940  it  ta 
probably  44  persons  per  square  mile. 

That  centi-ry  and  a  half  of  our  history  which  is  graphically  told 
In  the  census  records  have  seen  great  cities  spring  up.  a  great 
railroad  system  of  240.000  miles  of  tracks.  93.000,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone  wires,  the  electric  light,  the  radio,  the  auto- 
mobiles, 4,000,000  miles  of  highways,  n  you  were  to  go  down  to 
the  Census  Bureau  you  would  find  8,000.000  i>ages  occupying  a 
mile  of  shelves  that  tell  this  vital  story  of  America  in  15  previous 
censtises.  In  those  records  you  would  find  that  every  President,  be- 
ginning with  George  Washington,  has  been  Included.  You  would 
see  their  signatures  and  their  willing  responses  to  the  census 
questions. 

What  a  country  we  have.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  million 
people;  $320,000,000,000  of  wealth,  nearly  7.000,000  farms  producing 
annually  almost  $10,000,000,000  worth  of  products;  nearly  200,000 
factories,  employing  more  than  10,000.000  men  and  women,  making 
goods  worth  over  $60,000,000,000;  3,000.000  retailers,  wholesalers,  snd 
other  dealers,  serving  the  people  of  America;  83.000,000  home  units; 
over  60,000.000  galriful  workers.  All  thi»»  story  U  told  In  the  cen- 
suses of  oiur  country. 

The  first  census  of  manufacturers  taken  in  1810  Isy  the  founda- 
tion for  the  measures  of  the  Industrial  growth  of  America.  Tha 
first  census  of  agriculture  was  taken  In  1840,  and  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  census  of  this  year,  there  wUl  be  100  years'  record  of 
the  fundamental  Indxistries  of  America— the  farm,  which  has  made 
America  "the  bread-basket  of  the  world." 

The  specific  law  under  which  the  1940  census  is  being  taken  was 
not  a  Democratic  law.  It  waa  passed  ajid  i^>proved  in  1929  under 
the  RepuWlcan  administration  of  President  Hoover.  That  law 
authorized  the  taking  of  the  census  and  authorized  inquiries 
relating  to  population,  to  sgrlculture.  to  irregatlon,  to  drainage, 
to  distribution,  to  unemployment,  and  to  mines."  The  law  pro- 
vided "the  number,  form,  and  subdivision  of  inquiries  in  the 
schedules  used  to  take  the  census  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Census  with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Gommeroe.** 
As  has  always  been  done,  therefore,  the  Director  of  the  Censua, 
who.  by  the  way.  la  Mr.  W.  L.  Austin,  who  has  been  in  the  Census 
Bureau  for  40  years,  coming  In  under  President  Tlieodore  Roosevelt 
as  a  civil -service  employee,  having  been  Assistant  Director  of  tbs 
Oenstu  under  President  Hoover  and  appointed  by  President  Rooaevelt 
M  Director  of  the  Census  for  1940  because  of  hU  long  ezperlenoe  tn 
this  work.  The  Director  of  the  Censua,  as  has  always  been  tlw 
practice  for  a  long  time,  caUed  in  various  people  representative  of 
business,  labor,  and  the  puMic.  snd  consulted  with  them  about  what 
type  of  inciuiry  would  be  most  appropriate  for  the  census.  Among 
those  called  In  and  who  served,  as  others  have  served  in  the  past, 
utterly  without  oompensation.  were  Dr.  Louis  Dublin,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.;  Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  president  at  ths 
American  RetaU  Federation;  Mr.  Noel  Sargent,  secretary  ai  ths 
National  Association  at  Manufacturers;  Oen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  chair- 
man of  Sears,  Etoebuck  *  Co.;  Sidney  R.  Rata,  of  the  C.  I.  O.;  Miss 
BCargaret  Bcattergood.  of  the  A.  P.  of  U;  and  Dr.  Stacey  May,  of 
the  Rockeftiler  Foundation.  After  conmUting  with  these  and  many 
other  advisors,  and  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  previous  censuses. 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  finally  approved  the  form  of  inquiries 
for  the  1940  census,  which  was  dvily  approved  by  EUm.  Harry  Hopkins, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  the  law  requires. 

AU  the  machinery  for  taking  U»e  cenmis,  according  to  the  habit 
and  traditions  of  the  past,  was  arranjged,  and  the  blanks  were 
printed,  the  President's  proclamation  issued,  and  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  pet)ple  were  ready  for  the  taking  of  the  1940  census, 
lust  as  they  had  taken  16  other  censuses  in  the  past,  when  siiddenly 
a  bombsh«!U  burst  with  shattering  vU)ltnce  in  the  ears  of  ths 
American  people. 

Senator  Tdbtt,  at  New  Hampshire,  who  happens  to  belong  to  owr 
friendly  rival,  the  Republican  Party,  launched  a  bitter  attsck  upon 
two  questl<3ns  which  were  carried  \n  the  census  schedule.  The  first 
question  reads  'Amount  of  money  wsf^es  or  salary  received  (in- 
cluding commissions)"  for  the  year  1880. 

The  second  qut«tlon,  "Did  this  person  receive  an  Income  of  $80 
or  more  from  sources  other  than  money  wages  or  salary"  in  1988. 
The  reguUtlons  cif  the  Census  Bureau  containing  Instrucuons  to 
the  census  takeni,  which  were  published  and  a  matter  of  pubUc 
knowledge  at  the  time  Senator  Tottt  made  hU  attack,  provided 
that  the  first  qu.;8tlon  mentioned  should  be  asked  only  of  those 
receiving  less  than  $5,000  per  year,  and  that  if  anyone,  to  tbs 
knowledge  of  the  census  taker,  received  more  than  $5,000  there  ws» 
no  specific  inquiry  to  be  made,  but  that  fact  was  to  be  noted  by 

the  numerator  as  a  special  answer  to  the  question.       

The  answer  to  the  second  question  of  vrhetbcr  the  person  qi 
Uoned  rw»ived  Incoms  of  $00  or  wen  from  sources  other 
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money  wsgM  or  Mlary  required  only  a  '*yes"  or  "no"  answer,  and 
not  the  amo*jot  of  the  Income. 

It  i*  to  be  boroe  In  mind  that  there  Is  no  comma  between  money 
and  wa^es.  Tbe  question  U  not  bow  much  money  or  wages  or 
•«Ury  the  person  reoelTcd  but  how  much  money  In  wages  or  salary 
leas  tlian  95.000  did  the  person  receive.  It  Is  further  to  be  kept  in 
mir.d  that  the  enumerator  was  not  Interested  In  any  money  that 
the  citizen  made  from  any  source  other  than  wages  or  salary.  If 
you  made  an  Income  from  stocks  or  bonds  or  from  rents  or  from 
any  other  Bource.  which  was  not  actually  wages  or  salary,  the 
question  was  not  applicable  at  all. 

Now.  It  was  these  two  questions  that  provoked  all  of  my  friend. 
Senator  Tobxt's.  agttatlon.  and  which,  unfortunately.  Senator  Tobkt 
mtainterpreted.  although,  I  am  sure,  unintentionally,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Among  those  requesting  the  Bureau  of  the  Ccnatis  to  Include 
those  questions  pertaining  to  Income  of  the  people  receiving  less 
than  15  000  a  year  from  wages  or  salary  was  a  fair  cross-section  of 
the  American  people  For  example,  the  American  Home  Economic 
A*.s<  elation,  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  Actu- 
arial St)Clety  of  America,  the  Popiilatlon  Association  of  America, 
many  mlnl.iter?i  and  church  councils.  Y  M  C.  A  "s.  insurance  com- 
panies, automobile  manufacturers,  public  utilities,  labor  unions, 
advertising  agencies,  market  analysis,  publishers  of  magazines  and 
newspapers,  publishers  of  farm  papers,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Kcono.Tiic  Rej«earch.  etc  .  etc.  All  these  agencies,  for  one  rea.son  or 
another,  actually  wanted  to  know  what  were  the  facts  about  the 
Incosnes  of  the  people  of  America  In  the  lower  Income  brackets,  and 
since  97  percent  of  our  families  of  America  have  an  annual  Income 
cf  less  than  •500.  thoae  Inquiries  sought  Information  about  prac- 
t  trail y  the  whole  population  of  our  country.  These  people  did  not 
think  the  questions  were  violating  the  privacies  and  Infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  the  American  people,  nor  did  a  special  advisory 
committee  of  nongovernmental  people,  appointed  by  the  American 
Stntistlcal  Aseoclatlon.  which  la  nonpartisan  and,  I  dare  say.  mostly 
Republican.  Including  Dr  Robert  E.  Chaddock.  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Dr  J  Frederick  Deu.iurst.  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund: 
Mr  Paul  T  Cherlngtcn.  market  analyst;  Dr  William  P  Ogburn.  of 
the  University  of  Chicago;  Dr  Murray  R.  Benedict,  of  the  tjnlverslty 
of  California;  and  Dr    Wlllard  B.  Thorp,  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

Nor  did  the  labor  leaders,  practically  all  of  whose  membership 
would  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  these  two  questions,  object  to  It. 
On  the  contrary.  Mr.  Hetzel.  counsel  for  the  C.  I.  O..  said  "The 
basis  of  our  support  of  these  questions  Is  our  conviction  that  the 
Information  which  would  t>e  elicited  by  having  these  questions, 
these  two  questions  on  the  schedule,  are  essential  to  the  consider- 
ation of  legislation  which  we  feel  to  be  the  flrst  order  of  business 
of  the  country  ■• 

Mr  William  Oreen  has  given  these  questions  his  hearty  approval. 
Rt-member  that  the  law  authorizes  inquiries  relating  to  employ- 
ment I  believe  all  of  us  would  agree  that  one  could  not  get  very 
accurate  Information  about  employment  unless  one  knew  the  wages 
or  salary  received  In  a  year  by  the  person  being  considered.  You 
might  easily  be  employed  but  only  at  such  wages  as  amounted 
actually  to  unemployment.  When  we  think  of  employment  we 
surely  think  about  employment  at  wages  or  salary  which  allow  a 
decent  standard  of  living,  so  these  questions  relative  to  Income  were 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  actually  finding  out  the  facts  about  the 
people  who  really  do  the  work  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
It  po.ssible  for  the  Government  and  all  others  Interested  to  be  able 
to  be  helpful  to  those  people  In  any  way  proper  and  possible. 

It  la  said,  for  example,  from  the  l)est  information  we  have,  that 
14  percent  of  America's  29.000.000  families  have  an  annual  Income 
Of  less  than  $500  and  that  r.early  half  of  America's  families  make 
for  a  whole  year,  for  the  whole  family,  less  than  $1,000. 

All  of  us,  both  In  public  and  private  life.  Including  Senator  Tobi:t, 
ought  to  want  to  know  whether  or  not  that  report,  based  upon  the 
k>est  voluntary  Information  available.  Is  or  Is  not  a  tragic  fact. 

After  Senator  Tobkt  had  spoken  upon  the  radio  many  times  and 
agitated  this  matter  In  the  country  and  in  the  Congress,  including 
urging  people  openly  to  form  societies  to  resist  the  census  and 
violate  the  law.  finally  the  Director  of  the  Census,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  President,  made  a 
concession  to  Senator  Toarr  of  altering  the  method  of  collecting 
Information  on  this  subject  of  Income,  and  as  now  provided,  the 
citizen  who  objects  to  answering  these  questions  to  the  entmier- 
ator  may  write  down  the  answer  In  private,  upon  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  and  give  it.  In  a  sealed  envelope  which  he  will  be  provided, 
to  the  census  enumerator  to  be  mailed,  at  Government  expense, 
directly  to  the  Census  Bureau  in  Washington. 

The  enumerator  of  the  census,  you  will  remember,  is  subject  to 
a  penalty  up  to  $3,000  or  5  years  in  prison,  or  both,  for  revealing 
any  information  that  comes  to  his  or  her  knowledge  without  law- 
ful authority.  In  addition  to  that,  such  enumerator  would  be 
guilty  of  an  additional  Federal  offense  of  Interfering  with  the 
malls  If  he  tampered  with  the  sealed  envelope  containing  such 
answer  of  the  citizen. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the  Btireau  of  the  Census  has 
done  everythmg  that  anyone  could  reasonably  expect  in  trying  to 
protect  the  cltisen,  even  in  an  extreme  case. 

So  this  seems  to  me  to  settle  the  matter.  It  seems  that  Sen- 
ator ToBST  would  be  sattafled.  According  to  his  point  of  view,  he 
has  rendered  the  people  a  great  service.  I  am  sure  everyone  is 
willing  to  accord  the  Senator  whatever  honor  and  credit  he  may 
be  entitled  to  receive. 

But  we  find  that  Senator  Tobkt  now  does  not  confine  his  attack 
to  the  tiro  Income  questions.  He  now  attacks  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tlona  In  tbe  census— bousing,  unemployment,  marital  status,  and 


others,  and  apparently  Senator  Toarr  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  Senate  In  making  his  attack.  In  addition  to  having  been  on 
the  radio  a  niimber  of  times,  speaking  to  the  whole  country — the 
last  radio  speech  of  Senator  Tobet  was  issued  by  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  upon  the  sta- 
tionery of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

I  wonder  if  that  indicates  that  the  Senator  is  trying  to  serve 
the  Republican  Party  primarily  In  making  this  attack,  since  It 
happens  to  be  a  Democratic  adminisUatlon  this  tluae  which  is 
takint;   the  censiis. 

Speaking  about  the  privacy  of  the  American  people,  the  Senator 
miist  have  forgotten  the  census  cf  1850  under  Zachary  Taylor,  which 
Inquired  cf  each  person  the  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  him 
or  her.  when  they  were  married,  whether  they  could  read  and  write, 
whether  they  were  deaf.  dumb,  blind.  Insane,  idiotic,  pauper,  or 
convict.  The  same  questions  were  asked  in  the  1860  census,  and.  I 
may  add.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  asked  and  answered  without  protest 
and  without  organizing  any  resistance  to  the  census  every  one  of 
those  questions  and  actually  gave  the  value  of  real  estate  and 
personal  property  which  he  owned. 

It  was  the  same  In  the  census  of  1870  In  the  admlni.stratlon  of 
Grant,  also  a  Republican  President,  when  those  same  questions 
were  asked,  and  neither  President  Grant  nor  the  people  organized 
groups  to  resist  the  censtis  questions  because  those  questions  wero 
too  personal. 

In  the  census  of  1880.  under  Republican  President  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  the  people  were  asked,  along  with  many  other  questions,  the 
nimaber  cf  months  each  person  had  been  employed  diu-lng  the  year, 
whether  the  person  were  sick  or  temporarily  dl.sabled  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  attend  to  ordinary  business  or  duties,  and  If  so  what 
was  the  sickness  or  disability;  whether  they  were  blind,  deaf.  dumb, 
idiotic.  Insane,  maimed,  crippled,  or  bedridden;  and  they  did  not 
think  the  questions  were  an  Invasion  of  privacy,  and  neither  did 
Hayes  nor  any  Republican  Senators,  to  my  knowledge,  organize  to 
resist   that  census. 

In  1890.  under  another  Republican  President.  Harrison,  the  census 
asked  all  women  of  how  many  children  they  were  the  mother. 
They  asked  all  persons  of  the  months  they  were  unemployed  durlnp 
the  year;  the  time  they  were  in  school;  their  ability  to  read  and 
write;  whether  suffering  from  acute  or  chronic  disease,  with  the 
name  of  the  disease  and  the  length  of  time  afflicted;  whether  defec- 
tive In  mind,  sight,  hearing,  and  speech:  whether  crippled,  maimed, 
or  deformed,  with  the  name  of  the  defect;  whether  prisoner,  con- 
vict, homeless  child,  or  pauper;  whether  home  was  owned  or  rented, 
and.  If  owned,  whether  free  of  mortgage. 

Incidentally.  It  might  be  added  that  these  censuses  Instructed  the 
enumerators  to  talk  to  local  doctors  and  ether  people  in  the  com- 
munities who  might  have  special  Information  about  the  conditions 
of  the  people  which  the  1940  census  does  not  do. 

Likewise.  In  the  census  of  1900.  under  Republican  President 
McKlnley.  the  Census  asked,  in  addition  to  usual  questions, 
other  questions  about  marital  status,  the  number  of  years  mar- 
ried, the  mother  of  how  many  children,  months  in  employment, 
home  ownership,  and  the  like. 

Again.  In  1910.  under  a  Republican  President.  Taft,  the  cen.sus 
asked.  In  addition  to  the  usual  questions,  the  number  of  weeks 
out  of  work  during  the  year;  the  ability  to  read  and  viTlte;  home 
ownership;  home  encumbrances,  if  any:  whether  blind,  deaf,  or 
dumb:  neither  President  Taft,  nor  any  Republican  Senator  to  my 
knowledge,  counseled  the  people  to  refuse  to  answer  the  census 
and  organize  them  to  resist  It. 

In  the  censvis  of  1930.  under  another  Republican  President. 
Hoover.  In  addition  to  the  usual  questions,  there  were  the  further 
questions  of  home  ownership,  the  value  of  the  home,  the  monthly 
rental  received,  the  number  of  radio  sets,  schooling,  the  ability 
to  read  and  write,  whether  a  veteran  of  military  or  naval  forces, 
and  certain  special  questions  on  a  further  schedule  relating  to 
unemployment  and  neither  did  Hoover,  nor  any  Republican  .Sen- 
ators to  my  knowledge,  try  to  organize  the  pecple  to  resist  that 
census. 

So.  my  friends.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  Senator  Tobet  has 
felt  as  he  does  about  this  matter  I  know  that  every  one  of  us 
must  realize  the  seriousness  of  this  attack  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  census,  made  by  a  United  States  Senator.  Upon  the  integrity 
of  this  census  will  depend  the  number  of  Representatives  that  the 
States  have  In  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  next  10  years. 
Upon  Its  Integrity  will  depond  the  reliability  of  our  knowledge 
about  our  country  and  Its  people  for  the  next  decade.  If  the 
integrity  of  one  censtis  is  destroyed.  It  weakens  the  integrity  of 
all  censtises. 

Surely,  there  Is  room  for  party  differences  In  this  country. 
Surely.  It  Is  characteristic  of  America  for  us  to  disagree  upon  mat- 
ters of  policy  and  opinion,  but  surely  there  is  a  common  ground 
of  Americanism — a  ground  upon  which  all  of  us  stand  together 
as  Americans,  and  surely  factual  knowledge  about  our  country, 
about  the  condition  of  the  men  and  women  who  do  the  work  of 
our  world,  singly  the  kind  of  homes  in  which  the  families  of 
America  are  housed,  the  hearthstone  around  which  the  children 
of  America  are  nurtured  and  protected,  surely  this  is  American 
ground  and  not  a  realm  for  partisan  strife. 


DrPASTMENT  or  Commerce, 

Bltieao  or  THE  Cthsjjs, 

„        ,^  Washington, 

Hon.  CukWT  Ptfttm. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C 

Mr  Dcaa  Ssnatob  Peppe«:    In  regard   to  the   points  which  you 

requested  me  to  clarify  with  oJQciai  statements.   I   need  only  to 
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quote  the  following  excerpts  from  a  letter  written  by  my  assistant, 
Dr.  VcrgU  D   Reed,  to  Senator  Tosrr  last  Saturday: 

"Tou  stated  on  March  20  that  census  schedules  were  open  to  the 
Inspection  of  Individual  business  concerns  and  trade  associations. 
Tliat  statement  Is  either  the  result  of  your  own  groes  ignorance  or 

Sur  desire  to  deliberately  abuse  the  truth.  The  facts  speak  for 
emselve-s  and  are  easily  ccnflrmed  f^om  an  annual  report.  List 
or  Funds  Received  by  Bureau  of  the  Oensxu  for  Special  Statistical 
Studies.  lod>;e«l  each  jfsur  with  the  Oommlttee  on  Expenditures  of 
Kxecutive  Diepartments  in  the  House.  You  Inquired  conoemlng 
that  report  yesterday,  and  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
Hre  Intending  to  use  mtslnterprrtatloB  of  It  as  a  basis  for  further 
attack  along  the  eame  line.  That  report  covers  legltlnuUe  special 
tatoulatlous  and  scorches  of  census  records  made  by  censiis  em- 
ployees for  the  account  of  and  at  the  expense  of  individuals  and 
organizations.  Most  of  the  Items  are  $3  each  and  cover  searches 
Of  census-of-populatlon  records  (with  tbe  written  consent  of  the 
Individual  or  his  nearest  relative)  Cor  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing age  or  other  facts  In  the  interest  of  the  respondent.  These 
searches  are  made  for  Insurance  companies,  courts.  Social  Security. 
Bailroad  Retirement,  genealogists,  and  the  lndl\'ldual  himself. 
Before  any  such  search  is  made  we  must  have  written  permission 
trom  the  person  or  nearest  relatlTe  Involved.  The  certificates 
Issued  as  a  restilt  of  these  searches  are  accepted  by  courts  and 
Insurance  companies,  and  by  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retire- 
ment, as  official  evidence  of  age  and  other  pertinent  Items  of  per- 
sonal history.  This  Is  a  leptlmate  service  to  the  public  which  no 
one  can  question  and  In  nt>  sense  does  it  violate  the  confidential 
protection   of   anyone. 

"Special  tabulations  of  certms  data  are  constantly  being  made 
for  trade  associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  business  concerns, 
and  other  Gcvemment  agencies  at  tbelr  expense  and  only  In  such 
form  as  will  net  disclose  the  Identity  of  Individual  concerns  or 
Individuals.  These  tabulations  are  always  made  by  sworn  census 
employees.  Any  responsible  trade-association  executive  will  tell 
you  that  regular  individual  census  reports  are  never  made  avail- 
able to  them  or  to  individual  concerns.  The  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  make  ruch  Individual  reports  available  to  N  R.  A.  a 
few  years  ago  Is  ample  evidence  of  our  honest  protection  of  con- 
fidential census  schedules.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  will  confirm  the  fact  that  Xhej  have  never  been  able  to 
see  our  census  schedules.  These  special  tabulations  are  an  honest. 
belpful  service,  making  available  data  which  are  not  usually  pub- 
lished, largely  because  of  limited  funds  or  restricted  Interest  which 
would  not  Justify  tabulation  at  Goremment  expense.  They  are 
tabulations  and  not  reports  of  IndlvldTiala  or  concerns. 

"As  to  your  accusation  that  T.  N.  B.  C.  officials  had  access  to 
Individual  census  schedules,  I  suggest  that  you  talk  to  Senator 
OMahcney.  Dr  Isador  Lubln.  or  Dr.  Wlllard  Thorp — that  is.  If 
you  really  want  the  truth  Certain  tabulations,  not  disclosing 
Individual  concerns  In  anv  cAse,  were  DUtde  by  the  Census  Bureau 
for  T.  N.  E.  C.  but  none  by  T.  N.  K.  C. 

"We  will  not  under  any  clrcumstancee  eren  give  out  n  list  of 
concerns  or  the  name  of  Individual  coticems  reporting  to  the 
Census  Bureau 

"I  find  that  you  have  been  exploring  the  possibilities  of  an  art 
of  Congress  (Public,  No.  74.  74th  Cong.)  to  bolster  your  untenable 
position.  I  presume  you  will  even  resort  to  citing  that  law  as 
evidence  that  individual  census  reports  are  made  available  to 
those  outside  the  Burvau  of  the  Census.  I  save  you  the  trouble. 
That  act  be'^.ime  law  In  1935  and  the  legislation  was  secured  mainly 
for  the  purpoiw  of  making  It  poeslMe  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  charge  Individuals  and  organizations  for  making  various 
types  of  studies,  tabulations,  and  compilations.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  for  many  years  had  the  legal  authority  to  make 
charges  for  special  tabulations  and  tbe  funds  for  such  special 
tabulations  are  cleared  through  the  United  States  Treasury.  Our 
solicitor  informs  us  that  this  set  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon 
the  confidential  features  of  census  reports  as  covered  by  varlotis 
census  acts.  Including  the  Fifteenth  Decennial  Census  Act,  under 
which  the  Sixteenth  Decennial  Census  is  being  taken.  Such  poesl- 
btllties  were,  of  co\ir«e,  given  careful  consideration  at  the  time 
Public.  74.  was  drawn." 
Very  trtily  yoiu^ 

W.  L.  AxTniM,  Director. 


Stand  by  the  F.  B.  L 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  Jr. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  JR,  APRIL  2.  1940 


Mr.  HARTLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 


address  I  delivered  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  net- 
work on  April  2,  1940: 

I  am  amaaed  at  the  malicious  attacks  that  have  recently  been 
leveled  at  Director  John  Edgar  Hoover  and  bis  associates  In  tbe 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  For  what  have  they  been  criti- 
cized? My  answer  is:  For  doing  their  duty  In  tbe  same  efltelent 
manner  that  has  made  the  F.  B.  I.  tbe  greatest  crime-detecting 
agency  tbe  world  over.  Ijet  us  examine  tbe  complamt  and  also 
its  source. 

The  F.  B  I.  has  been  chazKCd  with  vkilatlons  of  dvll  rlgbts  and 
the   use  of  third -degree  tactics  and  diiresa.     The  charge  refers 
■peciflcally  to  tbe   cases  of   a   mmaber  of   IndlTlduals  taken   Into 
custody  at  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  recently  for  violation  of  a  statute 
forbidding  the  enlistment  of  Individuals  for  service  In  foreign  wars — 
specifically,  the  Spanish  civil  war.     It  should  be  noted  that  tbe 
actions  of  the  F.  B.  I.  In  this  case  were  tt^ken  upon  specific  instruc- 
tions.    Two  fonmer  Attorneys  General  Irstructed  that  the  Investi- 
gation be  initiated.    Indictments  based  upon  the  Investigative  work 
performed  pursuant  to  these  Instructions  were  handed  down  by  a 
I    Federal  court.    Warrants  were  Issued  in  due  legal  form.    The  war- 
j    rants  were  transmitted  to  the  special  agents  of  the  F.  B.  I.  for 
proper  legal  service.     They  were  properly  and  legally  served.     The 
I    individuals  were  brought  to  the  respective  offices  of  the  F.  B.  I. 
and    accorded    every    possible    courtesy    and    attention.      They    were 
permitted  by  the  United  States  attorney  to  confer  with  coimsel. 
I    They  were  given   phyMcal  examinations     They  were  fed.     Every 
I    attention  was  paid  to  their  comfort. 

I  And  yet  tbe  F.  B.  I.  was  charged  with  having  used  thtrd-degree 
tactics,  for  example,  because  the  suspects  were  seised  between  4 
I  and  5  o'clock  In  the  morning  while  In  bed.  I  suppose  Mr.  Hoover's 
I  critics  would  have  preferred  to  have  had  him  call  these  stispecta  on 
[  the  phone  snd  say.  "I  have  a  nice,  fresh  warrant  to  serve  on  you. 
When  will  It  be  convenient  for  me  to  call?" 

In  the  past  13  years  alone  over  63.000  convictions  of  dangerous 
and  notorious  criminals  have  been  secured  In  cases  Investigated 
by  rp^l*^  agents  of  the  F.  B,  I.  Furthermore,  not  one  defendant 
In  these  cases  has  obtained  a  reversal  upon  allegation  that  P.  B.  I. 
special  agents  subjected  him  to  a  beating,  maltreatment,  bodily 
injury  of  any  ty]>e,  or  other  similar  third-degree  methods.  Surely 
this  could  not  have  been  accomplished  through  unethical  and 
Illegal  tactics. 

And  who  is  It  that  complains  of  these  alleged  violations  of  civil 
rights?  Well,  the  most  vociferous  is  the  Young  Coramuulst  League. 
Imagine  the  audacity  of  these  disciple  of  Stalin  criticizing  the 
protection  of  civil  rights  In  the  United  States.  Let  them  go  to 
Russia,  and  like  everyone  else  who  has  tried  It,  they  will  soon  be 
glad  to  be  back  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  However,  the  ranting  of  these  Communists  Is  more 
serious  than  appears  on  the  surface.  F\)r  It  has  given  another 
group  less  noisy  but  more  skillful  an  opportunity  and  excuse  to 
Join  in  the  attack.  This  group  has  charged  the  F.  B.  I.  with  unlaw- 
ful wire  tapping.     In  answer  to  this  let  me  say: 

Mr.  Hoover  has  always  been  opposed  to  wire  tapping.  The  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  F.  B.  I.  originally  prohibited  wire  tapping  of 
any  kind  or  type  by  special  agents  of  the  F.  B.  I.  Later,  upon  In- 
structions of  former  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  and  In  order  to 
bring  the  policies  of  the  F.  B  I.  In  line  with  thos3  existing  in  tbe 
Prohibition  Bureau  (then  a  part  of  the  I>:partment  of  Justice),  the 
rule  forbidding  wire  tapping  was  amended  by  direction  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  pernUt  it  in  certain  cases  upon  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  P.  B.  I.  Under  this  procedure  wire 
tapping  has  been  done  In  certain  types  of  heinous  crimes,  particu- 
larly kldnaplngs.  It  has  been  of  great  value  In  such  cases.  I 
doubt  that  any  person  would  claim  that  a  kidnaper  Is  entitled  to 
special  consideration  In  administering  1.he  laws  of  the  country. 
Bear  in  mind  there  has  been  at  no  time  any  illegal  wire  tapping  by 
the  special  agents  of  tbe  F.  B.  I.  Bear  in  mind  that  never  has  there 
been  any  attempt  to  Introduce  such  evidence  In  Federal  court. 
Bear  In  mind  also  that  on  at  least  two  specific  occasions  Mr.  Hoover 
has  expressed  his  sweeping  opposition  tx}  proposed  wire  tapping 
legislation,  designed  to  make  possible  the  presentation  In  court  of 
evidence  of  this  kind.  Of  course,  wire  tapping  of  any  kind  and  type 
has  now  been  banned  by  tbe  Attorney  General. 

The  Per&tdent  of  the  United  SUtes  has  instructed  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  take  charge  of  all  investigative  work  In 
matters  involving  espionage,  sabotage,  subversive  activities,  and 
violations  of  our  neutrality  regulations. 

I  asstune  that  the  order  prohibiting  wire  tapping  of  any  kind 
will  now  prevent  the  special  agents  of  the  F.  B.  I.  from  using  this 
means  of  investigative  defense  against  foreign  agents,  agfiinst  spies, 
against  those  who  would  destroy  by  torch  and  Incendiary  bomb  tbe 
country's  industries.  In  the  interests  of  foreign  enemies. 

I  regret  that  any  such  advantage  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  these  avowed  enemies.  I  feel  that  the  F.  B.  I.,  through  Its  direct- 
ing head,  should  be  free  et  any  time  to  Invoke  any  possible  reason- 
able method  of  Investigative  defense  against  this  menace.  I  am  ex- 
tremely apprehensive  that  the  hands  of  the  F.  B.  I.  ha\e  recently 
been  tied  In  such  a  manner.  This  constitutes  a  serious  situa- 
tion. The  pendulum  may  have  swimg  altogether  too  far.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  adjust  our  legislation  to  meet  this  national  menace. 
I  believe  some  of  those  who  have  condemned  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  F.  B.  I.  have  been  misinformed.  Some  of  these  crltlo.  may  pos- 
sess no  desire  to  be  Informed.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  directing  head  of  the  F.  B.  I.  and 
that  every  possible  support  should  be  afforded  thia  great  Bureau 
In  the  work  It  has  so  successfully  performed  to  this  day. 
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Plwae  rnnemher  that  John  Edgar  Hoover  Is  not  a  politician. 
He  dor«  not  prrmu  political  Interference  with  hl«  Job.  And  as  a 
rpsuit.  the  politicians  doni  like  htm  and  are  constantly  after  his 
"scalp."  However,  no  one  can  deny  that  he  has  established  one 
of  the  most  efllclent  bureaus  of  the  Oovemment — a  bureau  of 
ftovemment  which  has  returned  In  recoveries  over  86  for  every 
dollar  appropriated  for  It. 

Since  the  poasage  of  the  Federal  Extortion  Act  In  1932.  the 
F  B  I  has  secured  608  convictions  as  against  22  acquittals.  There 
has  Ixon  a  decline  uf  80  percent  In  bank  robberies,  and  most  Impor- 
tant to  every  parent  In  the  United  States  Is  the  fact  that  since  the 
paa!<Agr  of  the  FederaJ  kidnaping  statute,  of  the  178  kldnapln:^.  178 
havr  been  solved,  and  the  F  B.  I.  Is  still  working  on  the  remaining  2. 
The  [iresent  task  of  law  enforcement — the  battle  agalnat  allen- 
mlnded  spies  and  criminals — Is  of  the  same  kind  and  type.  A  law- 
abiding  nation  is  a  peacful  nation.  Only  a  law-abiding  nation  can 
survive.  The  F  B  I  is  receiving  complaints  of  espionage,  sabotage, 
and  neutrality  violations  at  the  rate  of  approximately  214  a  day. 
In  addition  evpry  24  hours  4,000  major  crimes  are  committed  In 
these  Ututed  States.  E^•ery  24  hotirs  there  are  committed  In  our 
land  an  average  of  33  murders.  160  robberies.  800  burglaries.  2.200 
larcenies,  and  120  aggravated  as-;auIU.  This  dees  not  include  the 
38.000  lesser  Infractions  that  occur  dally.  An  Immense  threat  lies 
In  America's  crime  army  of  4.750.000  persona  who  have  exhibited 
their  lawlessness. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939.  5.5^9  examinations 
were  made  In  the  crime  laboratory  of  the  F  B  I ,  involving  39,037 
specimen  Items.  E>urlng  this  period,  na^!stance  was  rendered  to 
other  governmental  agencies  In  324  Instances,  and  to  local.  State, 
and  municipal  agencies  in  1.394  cases. 

The  facilities  of  the  Idenuncatlcn  Dlvlslcn  of  the  F.  B  I.,  with 
Its  12  000.000  fingerprint  cards,  the  facilities  of  the  technical  labora- 
tory and  the  facUltes  of  the  National  Police  Academy  are  available 
to  the  benefit  and  a-"si5tanc«  of  local  law  enforcement  throughout 
the  United  States.  Cooperation  Is  and  has  always  been  the  motto 
of  the  F  B    I 

Its  Director  has  been  steadily,  year  after  year,  affording  full  co- 
operation with  the  view  to  assisting  and  raising  the  level  of  law 
enforcement   throughout   the   Nation 

The  eflJclency  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  can  best 
be  Judtjcd  by  Its  rpcord  of  convictions.  Nlnety-slx  percent  of  all 
ca^ps  broupht  to  trial  resulted  In  convictions 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939.  there  were  secured  5.162  convictions 
and  (luring  the  same  fiscal  year  1.890  F  B  I.  fu<^ltlves  were  lo- 
cated and  7  933  fugitives  from  Justice  were  located  for  State  and 
l<^al  law-enforcement  agencies  through  the  operation  oi  the 
Fingerprint  Division. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  program  and  activities  of  the  F.  B  I. 
that  gives  the  slightest  support  to  the  cry  that  has  l>een  raised  by 
certain  subversive  forces  that  an  Ogpu  or  a  Gestapo  is  being 
formed  In  the  United  States.  Instead  of  criticism.  Director  John 
Edgar  Hoover  and  his  associates  are  entitled  to  the  respect  and 
commendation  of  every  self-respecting,  law-abiding  citizen  In  the 
United  States.  Every  parent  In  America  should  be  thankful  that 
the  F  B  I.  has  Insured  the  safety  of  our  children  by  Btamplng 
out  the  vicious  crime  of  kidnaping.  This  Is  but  one  of  the  many 
Instances  In  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  proved 
that  crime  does  not  pay. 

With  their  work  greatly  Increased  by  the  dangers  engendered 
through  the  war  abroad.  Instead  of  being  hampered  by  carping 
critics,  they  shoxild  be  encouraged  by  whole-hearted  support 

My  closing  plea  to  all  thoi>e  who  truly  believe  In  law  and  order 
Is  to  stand  by  Director  John  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  P.  B.  I. 


Coal  Division  Ready  To  Establish  Minimum  Price 
in  Bituminous  Coal  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8.  IbiO 


ADDRESS    BY    HOWARD    A.     GRAY,     DIRECTOR.     BITUMINOUS 

COAL  DIVISION 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  particular  personal 
Interest,  as  an  individual  Member  of  this  body.  In  the 
bituminous  coal  industry.  My  congressional  district  does 
not  produce  a  single  pound  of  coal;  however,  in  my  work 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  having  to 
do  with  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  have  during  the  past  4  years  had  a  rather  tmusual  oppor- 


tunity to  become  familiar  with  the  alms,  cbjrctlves.  and 
purposes  of  the  laws  enacted  In  recent  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  this  important  national  industry.  I  have 
insisted  at  all  times  that  while  it  is  our  duty  to  hold  ap- 
propriations at  a  minimum,  that  it  Is  likewise  cur  duty 
not  to  starve  this  regulatory  governmental  activity  by  deny- 
ing it  necessary  fimds  to  carry  on  its  functions. 

The  law  under  which  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  was 
created  taxes  the  industry  in  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  the. costs  incident  to  its  work.  I  have  felt  and  still  feel 
that  a  serious  mistake  was  made  when  a  reduction  of  $1,000,- 

000  was  voted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  at  the  time  we  had  this  item  imder  con- 
sideration. I  am  sure  that  if  under  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion it  would  have  been  possible  to  secure  a  record  vote  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  such  a  reduction  would  have 
been  restored. 

Howard  A.  Gray,  who  Is  the  Director  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Division,  in  an  able,  masterly,  fair,  and  impartial 
analysis  a  few  days  ago  on  a  Nation-wide  hook-up.  told  the 
American  people  of  the  Importance  of  the  bituminous-coal 
Industry  and  of  the  great  amount  of  work  that  has  been 
done  under  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  to  make  It  effective. 
He  told  them  that  now  we  were  just  at  the  point  where  the 
objectives  of  this  Important  legislation  could  be  utilized,  and 
he  pointed  out  very  clearly  that  if  relief  is  to  be  brought  to 
this  greatly  distressed  and  absolutely  essential  national  In- 
dustry, both  to  the  men  who  are  actually  engaged  In  prcduc- 
tion  as  miners  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  as 
producers,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  carry  on  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

His  statement  Is  as  follows: 

Within  a  few  short  weeks  the  whole  soft-coal  Industry  will  have 
a  foundation  under  its  feet  for  about  the  first  time  In  Its  e.xlstence. 
The  minimum  prices  for  coal  will  then  be  In  effect 

A  few  days  ago  the  trial  examiners  who  conducted  the  final  hear- 
ing on  these  prices  began  to  file  their  recommendations  with  me. 
They  have  already  filed  their  report  and  recommended  prices  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  far  Western  States  and  general  findings 
of  facts  for  the  entire  country. 

Tonight  thefe  examiners  are  working  hard  on  the  rest  of  the 
prices  These  are  the  rates  for  tie  great  eastern  and  mldwestern 
coal  fields,  which  supply  the  coal  for  the  railroads,  industries,  and 
homes  from  the  Atlantic  seacoast  to  th»  prairies.  The  very  wheels 
of  our  national  Industry  depend  mainly  upwn  this  coal  for  their 
power  Very  soon  now  these  railroads.  Industries,  and  home  owners 
will  know  what  minimum  prices  have  been  recommended  for  the 
coal  they  buy.  The  nature  of  the  examiners'  work  makes  it  Im- 
possible for  them  to  count  the  exact  number  of  da}'s  It  will  take 
them  to  finish,  but  the  best  estimate  they  can  make  Is  that  all  of 
their  recommendations  should  he  out  of  their  hands  the  end  of 
next  week. 

There  will  be  about  4.000  pages  of  these  examiners'  recommenda- 
tions, which  will  include  the  reasons  for  them  and  the  actual  price 
tables.  Of  course,  no  one  coal  consumer  will  t)e  concerned  with  all 
of  these  recommendations.  He  will  be  concerned  with  that  section 
of  the  document  which  pertains  to  the  mines  from  which  he  buys 
his  coal.  These  prices  will  cover  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal 
mined  by  13.500  coal  companies  and  sold  to  millions  of  constimers. 

Before  I  make  my  decision  as  Director  on  these  prices,  and  set 
the  date  upon  which  they  will  become  effective,  interested  persons 
will  have  an  opp>ortunity  to  take  exceptions  to  what  the  examiners 
have  recctnmended  and  tell  me  what  they  want  changed.     When 

1  have  heard  these  arguments  on  exceptions,  I  shall  make  my  de- 
cisions as  quickly  as  possible.  Issue  the  prices,  and  announce  the 
date  upon  which  they  will  be  effective.  My  determinations  are 
subject  to  review  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  and 
the  InteresLcd  persons  who  are  not  satisfied  with  any  decision  may 
appeal  to  him. 

Tlie  day  the  minimum  prices  and  marketing  rules  and  regulations 
pa  Into  effect  should  mark  an  epoch  In  our  Industrial  history.  It 
means  that  for  the  first  time  the  coal  producers  and  miners  of  28 
States,  representing  an  Investment  of  over  $3,000,000,000  and  a  half 
million  workers,  will  have  some  protection  from  the  devastation 
cf  bankruptcy  It  means  that  the  little  men  In  Industry  and  busi- 
ness will  no  longer  be  at  a  disadvantage  against  the  big  Industrial 
companies  when  they  buy  coal.  What  the  new  levees  and  dams 
which  we  have  Ijeen  building  at  great  expense  are  doing  to  protect 
the  people  who  live  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  we  are 
doing  by  the  mlnlmiam  prices  to  protect  the  small  producers  and 
miners  In  the  coal  Industry  and  the  small -business  men  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

You  remember  that  early  in  March  part  cf  the  city  of  Shenan- 
doah. In  Pennsylvania,  sank  down  because  of  old  mine  wx)rklngs  that 
had  taken  tbe  aoUd  props  out  from  under  the  aty.    The  whole  soft- 
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think  they  can  mak«  more  money  without  them  because  of  their 
apecial  situation,  havt  been  hard  put  to  it  to  find  fault.     Faced 


have  Jtivt  been  speaking.    You  would  appreciate  some  of  the  dan- 
gers, aotne  of  the  rigors  of  mining  the  coal  for  your  homes  and 
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cool  IndiMtry,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  has  been  going  do«m  like  that 
every  few  years  because  of  too  many  mine  workings.  And  when 
It  wa&nt  going  down  It  was  expecting  to,  which  wasn't  helpful  to 
Its  confidence  Now  It  Is  taking  tbe  old  biblical  Injunction  to 
heart — not  to  build  your  house  upon  sands  vtkere  winds  and  rain  and 
floods  can  destroy  It,  but  to  build  It  upon  the  solid  rock.  They  are 
going  to  have  minimum  prices  for  a  aoUd-rock  foundation.  These 
are  prices  without  profits  for  the  average  producer,  but  they  will 
hold  the  Industry  safe  from  the  devastation  of  future  earthquakes 
and  bankruptcies 

On  the  first  of  AprU  niany.  many  years  in  our  recent  history 
the  coal  miners  have  felt  themselves  forced  to  put  a  stop  to  Nation- 
wide wage  cuttmg  by  going  on  a  ritttifin^  strike.  These  strikes 
have  been  caused  In  large  part  by  ttie  recurrent  bankruptcies  of 
the  Industry,  hy  the  cutthroat  competition  which  led  to  the  sale 
of  coal  at  starvation  prices,  way  below  cost.  With  these  starvation 
prices  came  a  pressxire  for  starvation  wages.  Now  that  we  are  on 
the  point  of  stopping  the  process  of  general  bankruptcy  of  the  in- 
dustjy  the  pressure  for  starvation  wages  will  automatically  be 
eased.  We  hope  that  there  wlU  be  In  later  years  no  need  for  large 
national  strikes  to  hold  wages  up  above  the  starvation  level.  In 
place  of  the  coal  diggers  l)aukruptlng  themselves  in  strikes,  and  in 
place  of  the  coal  producers  bankrupting  themselves  In  the  costly 
and  monotonous  business  of  giving  their  undershirt  away  every  time 
they  make  a  sale,  we  hope  to  help  create  a  coal  era  without  these 
hardships.  While  we  are  not  giving  the  average  producer  minimum 
prices  which  give  him  any  profit  at  all.  we  are  protecting  him  from 
disaster.  We  are  throwing  a  life  preserver  to  him.  not  a  pot  of  gold. 
We  are  simply  clearing  the  road  for  opportunity.  When  these 
prices  are  In  effect  it  will  be  tip  to  the  coal  Industry,  Just  as  It  Is 
up  to  all  other  industries,  to  earn  Its  way  In  the  world.  We  are 
giving  the  able  producers  that  opportunity;  and  that  Is.  I  believe, 
all  they  need  to  rehabilitate  themaelvea. 

This  Job  of  putting  firm  land  under  one  of  our  major  Industries 
was  entrusted  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  last  July.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold 
L.  Ickes,  to  head  up  this  work  as  Dlreetor  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Division.  I  have  heen  a  businessman  all  my  life,  and  have  had 
only  a  consumer's  Interest  in  coal.  I  approach  this  Job  from  the 
businessman's  point  of  view:  Is  it  sensible?  Is  It  reasonable?  Will 
It  accomplish  the  resiUts  exp>ected  of  It? 

This  soft-coal  Industry  puts  out  400,000.000  tons  a  year.  That's 
enough  to  fill  8.000.000  freight  cars— enough  to  fill  up  all  the  freight 
cars  in  the  entire  country  &  times.  Some  of  it  goes  by  coastwise 
traffic  up  to  New  York  and  New  gr»giaTw<  Borne  of  it  goes  from 
Lake  Erie  up  to  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior.  Some  of  it  goes 
by  river.  Most  of  It  goes  by  rail.  It  Is  this  Indiistry  which  keeps 
the  railroads  going.  The  whole  great  Indvistrlal  structvire  of 
America  has  been  built  up  on  the  shoulders  of  this  Industry — on 
plentiful  and  cheap  coal.  It  Is  the  greatest  soiut%  of  energy  in  the 
country  and  will  become  even  more  Important  than  it  is  today  as 
other  resources  are  exhausted.  If  we  hadn't  had  that  coal  we  would 
have  stayed,  and  would  be  today,  a  big  farming  and  ranching  coun- 
try Uke  Brazil,  and  our  standard  of  living  would  be  no  higher  than 
It  Is  in  the  countries  which  liave  to  buy  nuist  of  their  manufactured 
goods  elsewhere.  It  isnt  an  Industry  t^at  should  he  a  pauper  In 
the  country  it  has  made  great.  It  shouldn't  be  on  relief.  It 
shouldn't — but  today  there  are  coal  operators  In  it  who  could  tireak 
the  American  Athletic  Union  running  broad-jump  records  from 
their  trainmg  in  always  being  one  Jump  ahead  of  the  sheriff,  and 
there  are  other  men  in  it.  t>oth  owners  and  miners,  working  in  the 
cold  and  the  wet  in  bare  feet.  I  have  pictures  in  my  files  of  both 
mine  owners  and  miners  working  barefooted  in  the  cold  weather 
and  cold  water  of  the  mines  and  tipples  of  last  December.  These 
are  extreme  cases,  certainly,  but  they  exist. 

The  consumers  of  coal  of  the  whole  country  should  be  interested 
In  this  Job  we  have  been  doing.  I  h<^  they  are.  We  wont  them 
to  imderstand  what  this  Is  about.  When  the  minimum  prices  are 
In  effect  coal  purchasers  will  pay  an  average  of  11  cents  a  ton 
more  than  they  did  before.  Some  consumers  wont  pay  more — not  a 
cent  more.  Those  are  the  ones  who  have  already  been  paying  a 
comparatively  fair  price  for  their  coal.  For  others.  It  will  be  a 
little  more  on  some  sizes,  a  little  leas  on  others.  The  small-business 
man  who  has  found  that  he  must  pay  m\M±i  more  for  his  coal  than 
his  big  competitor — because  of  the  power  of  the  latter  to  force  the 
coal  industry  to  sell  It  for  less  than  oosct — will  find  that  moBt  of 
that  difference  has  hem  wiped  out.  He  will  have  a  better  chance  to 
compete  than  he  had  t)efore.  Tbls  advantage  to  the  small -business 
man  who  Is  a  consumer  of  coal  is  a  very  real  and  definite  one. 

What  do  the  other  consimaers  get  in  return  for  this?  They  get. 
first,  a  better  mine  prop  tmder  their  own  Jobs.  When  the  mining 
Industry  Is  In  chaos  the  2,000,000  people  depending  on  It  stop 
buying  clothing,  and  food,  and  cars,  and  everything  else,  and  then 
the  factories  that  make  goods  for  the  mine  workers'  families  close 
down,  and  then  their  workers  no  longer  buy  much  of  anything,  and 
It  lant  long  before  every  man  In  the  country  is  affected,  more  or 
less.  The  collapae  erf  the  coal-mlnliag  Indtistry  was  one  of  the  con- 
tributing causes  for  tbe  depression  which  began  in  1929. 

Another  tning:  For  the  first  time  In  history  the  consumer  has 
available  to  him  a  chemical  analysis  odT  all  the  coal  In  the  country. 
His  wholesaler  or  retailer  no  doubt  win  have  a  copy  of  It,  lining 
\ip  all  the  coals  on  the  basis  of  the  amotmt  of  heat  they  produce, 
and  the  amount  of  moisture  and  ash  they  contain.  The  consumer 
win  be  able  to  buy  more  wisely  and  Intelligently  from  now  on. 

In  addition,  the  consumer  gets  same  relief  from  taxes  which  would 
otherwise  he  spent  to  take  care  at  human  needs  in  the  distressed 
at  the  coal  industar  throughout  aS  Btatea. 


Ton  an  know  that  other  distressed  indiistTl<?8  have  a^ed  for 
Government  help  of  one  kind  or  another.  Agriculture  Is  the  great 
example.  It  has  asked  one  administration  to  take  lU  surjslus  crops 
off  the  market,  loan  money  on  them,  and  bold  thorn  for  better  times. 
When  that  failed  to  produce  normal  conditions  the  agricultural 
Industry  asked  for  further  and  more  direct  Oovemment  help  and 
received  It.  It  was  vital  to  the  whole  Nation  that  this  great  Indus- 
try should  be  helped  to  stability.  The  coal  Industry  has  asked  for 
no  such  help  from  Govenunent  funds.  It  haa  asked  simply  to  be 
allowed  to  sell  coal  for  what  it  costs  to  prodtKse  It  and  for  no  leas 
than  that. 

These  things  which  the  consumer  gets  for  his  money  wemed  to 
Congress  adequate  reasons  for  preventing  the  coal  Induiitry  frooa 
selling  ita  product  for  less  than  It  coats  to  produce  It.  It  Is  a  fair 
proposition.  No  citlaen  wants  to  live  off  anottier  cltlnn's  hard- 
ship. Bverytxxly  is  willing  to  pay  a  price  for  necessities  which 
covers  cost  without  profit.  They  would  not  want  to  buj'  food  on 
the  bargain  counter  If  they  knew  that  would  drive  the  fai-mer  over 
the  hills  to  the  poorhouee.  They  would  not  want  to  buy  clottoes  on 
the  bargain  counter  if  that  would  mean  starvatltm  for  th4  workers 
who  make  the  clothes.  People  shoxild  not  be  kxiklng — and  I  dont 
think  they  are — ^to  make  a  living  out  of  other  t>eopie's  hard  luck. 
They  want  to  pwiy  their  way  as  Independent  cltteens,  not  living  an 
the  relief  and  charity  of  other  people  or  industries. 

To  iielp  them  to  do  this  Congress  authorized  a  plan  of  <«tabllBh- 
ing  minimum  prices  without  profit.  Congress  did  not  act  hastily. 
For  over  15  years  It  studied  and  restudled  the  problems  of  the 
industry.  Both  parties  have  Joined  In  agreeing  that  the  industry 
needed  some  measure  of  governmental  aid.  In  1923  one  of  our 
most  noted  engineers.  John  Hays  Hammond,  was  chalmxan  of  a 
coal  commission.  He  was  appomted  by  President  Harding.  He 
reported  to  Congress: 

'"The  Government  must  go  beyond  continuous  fact  finding  and 
publicity.  Important  and  elementary  as  these  functions  are  •  •  •. 
The  Government  can  act  only  throtigh  administrative  ager<cle8,  and 
it  is  clear  that  if  anything  Is  to  be  done  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  an  executive  agency  with  sufficient  funds, 
experience,  and  power  at  Its  disposal  must  be  charged  with  H>e  direct 
responsibility  for  such  regulation  and  supervision  as  is  necessary. 
Honest  and  efficient  coal  operators  and  dealers  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  this.     On  the  contrary  they  have  reason  to  welcome  tt." 

It  took  another  great  depression,  however,  before  It  became 
clear  to  a  great  majority  of  Congress  tliat  It  was  neoyssary  to 
establish  minimum  prices. 

The  Job  of  establishing  the.se  prices  Is  being  done  In  a  di!mocratic 

and  Judicial  way.  The  producers  play  a  large  part.  Tliey  elect 
district  boards  in  every  coal  field.  These  have  Important  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  the  law.  They  propose  prices  and  try 
to  coordinate  them  with  the  prices  of  other  fields.  Labor  has  a 
representative  on  each  of  these  boards.  The  consumers  of  coal 
have  a  special  attorney — he  Is  called  Director  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  Division,  and  with  his  staff  devotes  himself  to  th(!lr  Inter- 
ests, and  I  might  add  that  he  has  been  quite  active.  The  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  form  of  the  Coal  Division,  represents  the  Interests 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  Government  acts  as  a  refe:ree  when 
the  various  district  boards  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast 
cannot  agree  on  the  proper  minimum  price  to  propose  to  us. 
There  liave  been  many  such  disagreements,  and  the  Government 
sees  to  It  that  the  prices  are  fair  and  Just  and  return  no  more  than 
actual  cost.  The  interests  of  all  producers  are  not  necessarUy  the 
same.  They  are  In  competition  with  each  other,  and  after  mini- 
mum prices  are  established  they  will  stay  in  sharp  competition. 
The  various  fields — East  and  West,  North  and  South — are  in  com- 
petition, too. 

Not  only  Is  the  process  of  determining  minimum  prices  demo- 
cratically arranged  by  Congress  so  that  all  parties  can  take  p)art  In 
the  final  result,  but  It  Is  carried  out  with  careful  respect  for  all 
the  legal  requirements  Imaginable.  In  the  Coal  Act,  Congress  tried 
out  the  Idea  of  putting  Into  effect  all  the  administrative  checks 
possible.  No  decision  of  any  Importance  could  be  arrived  at  with- 
out holding  hearings.  So  hearings  were  held,  elaborate  evidence 
was  presented,  all  parties  interested  were  given  a  full  opportunity 
to  present  evidence,  and  to  cross-examine  all  Government  and 
other  witnesses.  After  the  hearings  findings  are  made  by  trial 
examiners — men  learned  In  the  law  and  the  Industry — which  have 
to  be  the  subject  of  further  heartngs.  Only  then  is  a  decision 
made.  One  restilt,  of  course,  has  been  to  delay  the  fixing  of  the 
minimum  prices  until  the  hearings  have  been  completed  and  all 
the  testimony  has  been  studied.  You  can't  have  your  cake  and 
eat  It.  too.  You  can't  have  a  careful,  thorough,  accurate  Job  dons 
with  metlculotis  respect  for  every  detailed  legal  obligation,  such  as 
we  have  exercised,  and  also  have  speedy  Government  action.  We 
have  gone  slowly,  painstakingly  oliserving  all  the  legal  duties. 
Since  July  24.  1939,  alone,  we  have  heard  200  witnesses  and  88 
attorneys.  We  have  spent  1,000  hours  of  actual  hearings  since 
then.  We  have  studied  1.800  exhibits  of  figures,  as  well  as  practi- 
cally all  the  coal -freight  schedtiles  of  all  the  railroads.  The  tran- 
script of  tbe  record  alone  has  over  25.000  pages.  We  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  lack  of  speed.  In  seumg  up  a  law  calling  for  lengthy 
hearmgs  Congress  eald.  In  effect,  that  It  preferred  thoroughness 
and  fairness  to  speed.     But  now  we  are  about  through. 

With  these  democratic  and  Judicial  approaches  to  the  Job.  It  haa 
been  hard  for  those  critics  who  have  no  personal  interests  to  serve 
to  find  any  otber  fault  than  the  delay  which  was  due  to  our  Judicial 
observance  of  the  mandates  of  Congress.  Even  critics  who  have  an 
ax  to  grind  in  protest  against  having  any  minimum  prices,  who 
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were  imlmportant  faults  as  compared  with  the  endowment  of  in- 
telligence,  sincerity,   and   earnestnsss  which   he   possessed.     They 

tniatftfl    hl>    IrriAirlnAtlnn    >n/1    tt\m    ttitMlttm    nt    hia    rmtr^omnwm    >Blrlt. 


How  can  the  agricultural  one-fourth  of  America  continue  to  carry 
lu  share  of  the  naUonal  burden  on  ons-tenth  of  the  national  m- 

enmji?      Hnw    on    It    Km    a    xwl    market    for    IndUStrT'S    DTOdUCtsf 
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think  they  e%n  maJt«  more  monej  without  them  becau.oe  of  their 
apeci&l  situation,  bav*  been  hard  put  to  It  to  find  fault.  Faced 
with  that  dUBculty  they  have  Invented  a  atorT — and  I  doubt  whether 
they  briteve  It  them— lv»a  that  this  act  will  lead  to  Oovertunent 
ownrnhtp  of  the  minea.  I  have  never  heard  anything  quite  so  fan- 
ta«tic  in  my  life  Thla  la  a  bugaboo  rained  to  frighten  the  unln- 
fiirmed  buaineMiman.  In  my  opinion.  There  haa  never  been  any 
»'  r  •  u«  thought  of  Oovemment  ownership  In  the  country  <»ince  1023, 
1  ■  >.tri»  Ago  Only  If  Oovrrnment  industry  and  lab<;r  fall  to  bring 
r'  I  •  f  Vi  thiM  induatry:  only  tf  It  again  hopelrMty  utarven  at  bank- 
fuptry  pri«e«  Will  there  ever  be  any  (tntiKT  thwl  induitry  or  labor  or 
Oovrrnment  will  rovtv*  thla  mirx  of  um  Barring  thin  CNlamltjr, 
talk  'if  (tovernmrnt  owf)«r«hip  la  otit  of  th«  picf  ur*«  aitd  never  waa  in 
It  I  am  Ngttinat  that  and  will  alwnya  be  agalnat  it  Nothing  U  in 
llie  pirtufe  e«r#pt  rrmonting  a  frxindaHoti  uinU-r  the  Irulilatry  nn 
it  (I'M  uri  t  grt  bankrupt  agaiii  and  r<')w<Mt  the  pro<'eMi  rontinuoU'ly 
Tb*f«'  will  »»•  nofhuig  *!••  in  it  until  thi<  mininiunt  |»ru'<a  f»4V«  »»een 
iReflei.'t  loftg  eitotigh  t<tf  (^ongrvMi  tnu\  itta  u><lu«<rx  to  d«r-id«  wiiei)»er 
lit  tmi  ihe  iob  of  neliiing  and  •aving  ttte  industry  ran  b«  done  in 
Ihu  way  I  think  the  industry  wilt  never  im  muimui  until  thi* 
metlxid  of  orevcnting  hardebip  hoa  l)eeit  given  a  K'mxI,  hoi»0»t  try> 
out  It  will  rertainfy  never  agrre  on  anything  elite  uiileiw  It  ha* 
berik  proved  by  experience  that  thl«  la  not  the  be*t  way  to  operate, 
1  (hltik  praitually  all  of  th*  industry  will  tte  glad  of  thn  chance  to 
•ee  m:nimum  prirea  work  KVen  thcjae  who  du  tiot  for  vartoua  rea« 
•otw  of  tlteir  own  want  tn  eee  theae  prices  work  would  1m  wtw.  X 
believe,  to  give  the  r<*at  of  the  Industry  and  tlii«  Nation  an  oppor- 
tunity t<i  watch  aitd  aludy  the  eiperirnce  fur  a  while 

I  do  wtnt  to  kdd  this  word — Congreaa  did  not  give  us  th«  Job  of 
doing  anything  about  retail  prirea  8o  we  have  nothing  to  do 
about  thoae.  We  aee  that  the  coal  sella  at  a  fair  minimum  price  to 
the  purchaser  at  the  mine.  We  don't  go  t>eyond  that.  Ccn;;rcaH  did 
not  order  U-*  to  go  beyond  that  point,  nor  did  it  allow  us  to  do  so 
even  If  we  wanted  to;  nor  did  we  ask  to  go  beyond  that  point.  We 
want  you  buyers  of  coal  for  your  stoker,  or  furnace,  or  cook  stove  to 
remember  that  fact  after  these  minimum  prices  go  Into  effect. 
However.  In  caae  any  retailer  chooses  to  raise  his  uncontrolled  prices 
tuurdmately  and  attempts  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Coal  Division. 
we  do  not  propose  to  stand  silently  by  and  take  it.  And  the  con- 
sumers counsel  h.ts  informed  me  that  he  doi>s  not  propose  to  stand 
silently  by  and  take  it.  either.  We  have  no  authority  to  regulate 
retail  prices,  as  I  have  said,  but  we  can  make  the  facts  concerning 
Inordinate  Increases  by  retailers  known  to  the  public,  so  that  the 
responsibility  will  re?t  where  It  should.  The  Coal  Act  allows  the 
Division  to  tlx  maxi:num  prices  at  the  mine  when  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

Because  what  we  are  doing  seems  so  reasonable,  so  sound  to  me 
from  my  buainea-'man's  point  of  view.  I  feel  proud  of  being  part  of 
this  Job  of  determining  minimum  prices  for  the  coal  industry.  When 
I  am  asked,  as  I  occasionally  am,  whether  this  law  which  Involves 
so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prices  will  work.  I  answer  that 
cot  only  do  I  believe  it  will  work  but  I  foresee  as  a  result  an  era 
of  stability  for  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  which  has  needed 
It  bacl!y  I  foresee  an  end  to  the  conditions  which  have  led  to 
long,  wasteful,  and  bloody  labor  disputes.  1  foresee  a  re^itoratlon 
of  confldcnce  on  the  part  of  the  operators  In  the  Industry  and  the 
800000  mine  workers  and  a  new  willingness  and  ability  on  their 
part  to  buy  food  from  the  farmers  and  supplies  and  manufactured 
good.s  from  the  people  in  the  cities.  I  foresee  a  greater  ability  on 
the  part  of  many  producers  to  Install  l)€tter  safety  equipment  to 
prevent  catastrophes. 

I  would  be  exceedingly  remiss  If  I  did  not  at  this  moment 
exprfss  to  a  considerable  number  of  men  throughout  the  country 
who  have  worked  hard  to  make  this  law  a  saiccess  our  aclcnowl- 
edgment  of  their  cooperative  endeavor  during  the  past  long  and 
weary  months.  Washington  Is  not  the  only  place  in  the  country 
fnim  which  men  have  gone  home  from  their  ofBces  after  midnight. 
and  done  It  again  and  again.  In  little  mine  office*  from  the  Pacific 
to  tb«  Susquehanna  men  have  l)een  workintc  in  closer  cooperation 
than  ever  before  In  order  tliat  this  law  might  be  a  success.  There 
has  t)e«n  a  new  era  of  teamwork;  and  teamwork,  whether  on  the 
farm  or  In  the  mine  or  factory,  produces  splendid  human  charac- 
teristics It  brings  forth  unselfishness.  I  believe  that  the  coopera- 
tive work  of  the  coal  industry  for  the  past  months  has  not  only 
'been  a  net  gain  but  that  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  men  of 
the  industry  will  again  In  desperation  and  self-defense  sharpen 
their  knives  and  go  for  each  other's  hides  as  savagely  as  they  have 
done  lu  the  past. 

But  It  Is  not  only  the  men  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
management  who  have  worked  and  v-alted  long  and  patiently  for 
lis  to  meet  all  the  exacting  requirements  of  Congress  and  to  pro- 
duce the  results  that  are  now  right  ahead  of  us.  within  a  few  short 
weeks  of  completion.  The  men  who  mine  the  coal  with  drill  or 
pick,  who  tamp  and  fire  the  shots,  who  load,  who  drive  muies  or 
motors  along  the  underground  railways,  who  are  charged  with 
Bcreeniuf?  It  and  preparing  It — they  have  been  waiting,  too.  Tliey 
are  expecting  this  act  and  these  prices  to  stabilize  the  industry. 
Por  some  that  means  protection  against  working  for  weeks  without 
pay  a:\d  finding  out  suddenly  that  they  will  never  be  paid  That 
is  the  erireme.  Pot  otbers  of  them  It  actually  means  that  the 
management  will  be  mere  able  to  protect  their  lives  by  purchaslrg 
and  us;ng  safety  equipment  and  materials. 

If  all  of  you  could  visit  one  of  the  thousands  of  coal  mines  of 
the  country,  go  underground  with  an  acetylene  lamp  on  your 
miners  cap.  or  in  giksmy  mines  with  an  electric  Ilsjht.  you  would 
•llpreciat*  the  qu»Uty  of  the  men  and  the  noaaagers  of  whom  I 


have  Jtist  been  speaking.  Tou  would  appreciate  some  of  the  dan- 
gers, sotne  of  the  rigors  of  mining  the  coal  for  your  homes  and 
factories.  You  would  realize  not  only  the  labor  always  needed  but 
the  courage  frequently  called  for  on  the  part  of  both  men  and 
managers.  They  would  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  these  prices  far 
stronger  words  than  I  have  used  today 

To  the  persons  who  are  eager  or  impatient  to  have  mlnimtim 
prlcos  in  effect,  I  want  to  aay  that  the  trial  examiners  are  working 
overtime  and  at  Urp  upeed  to  complete  their  recommendatloni. 
But  tltey  cannot  cut  corners  to  hanten  the  )ob  and  rink  doing  a 
poor  one  Ttiere  la  too  much  at  ntnke  for  that  But  thry  now 
have  very  little  left  to  do  except  the  merhsnical  )ob  of  editing  the 
roport  and  making  duplicate  copies  fr>r  diatnbutinn  They  believe 
this  will  take  until  the  md  of  next  week  And  l«t  me  repeat: 
Wh«n  the  rxaniinera  have  filed  thnr  rseomm'-ndatPma  with  ma  I 
•hall  do  everythitig  within  my  jxrwer  to  maks  minimum  |r»<ea 
effective  oe  mnm  tut  p<;««tbte  Hut,  of  covirse,  int*reau«d  peraons 
ktmll  have  full  opportunity  tn  show  me  «rhere  the  examinrra'  ric- 
omriMTidationa  should  be  changed  and  to  ahow  Becrrtary  of  the 
Interior  Ickea  where  my  determinations  ahould  be  altered  Aid 
then  the  coal  Induatrv  and  the  coal  cofiaumera  must  have  time 
to  famillanxe  themselves  with  the««  pricea  before  they  go  into 
effect.  But  with  ell  that  It  should  not  be  mure  than  »  few  weeks 
before  they  will  become  tffectlve. 

All  I  a«k,  OS  one  public  servant  among  others  who  have  worked 
hard,  la  that  when  the  minimum  pricea  are  put  Into  effect  ahi^rtly 
and  the  Job  of  enforcing  them  beiiina,  you  give  a  aympathctic 
underatanding  to  the  job  which  Congress  aaked  us  to  do  for  the 
Nation  It  la  not  only  a  Job  for  the  good  of  the  industry  but  * 
Job  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 


Dr.  Archibald  MacLeish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8.  1940 


EDITORIALS   FROM  THE   NEW   YORK   TIMES   AND  THE   WASH- 
INGTON STAR 


Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee,  I  take  pleasiire  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  remarkable  record  of  distingtUshed  public  serv- 
ice l)eing  made  by  the  new  Librarian  of  Congress,  Dr.  Archi- 
bald MacLeish.  Evidence  of  public  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices is  found  in  the  following  editorials  which  are  selected 
from  many  others  equally  laudatory. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  30.  1940] 

LIBR.\RIAN   M.ACLEtSH 

When  Archibald  MacLeish  was  appointed  Librarian  of  Congress 
last  September  some  librarians  and  laymen  objected  on  the  ground 
that  the  poet  should  have  gone  to  a  man  trained  in  the  profession 
rather  than  to  one,  however  distinguished,  who  was  known  chiefly 
as  a  pxjet.  It  Is  the  more  pleasant  on  that  account  to  learn  from 
a  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  that  Mr  Mac- 
I.^'lsh  has  made  good  use  of  expert  advice,  has  demonstrated  his 
businesslike  capacity,  and  has  Impressed  even  skeptical  Congress- 
men with  his  common  sense  and  with  his  sense  of  respon^lbllTty  la 
the  use  of  public  funds. 

Mr  MacLeish  didn't  get  all  he  asked  for.  or  even  all  that  was 
needed  to  keep  one  of  the  worlds  greatest  libraries  (it  has 
6.000  000  printed  books  and  pamphlets  and  3.500000  "other  items') 
in  apple-pie  order  He  wasn't  allowed  the  money  reqxilred  to  p.ay 
living  wages  to  all  his  staff  or  to  hire  all  the  new  help  needed.  He 
did  get  about  one-third  of  the  money  Increases  and  about  40 
percent  of  the  personnel  Increases  that   were  asked  for. 

He  al.so  got  a  testimonial  from  the  committee  that  it  had  "faith 
m  Mr.  MacLeish  as  an  administrator  and  as  a  cultured  and  scholarly 
man"'  and  a  generous  apology  from  Congressman  Ptumljit  who  had 
opposed  his  confirmation  The  impression  gains  that  if  Mr  Mac- 
Leish was  not  a  Ubrarlan  last  Octot>er,  he  is  fast  getting  to  t>e  one. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.  C  )  Star  of  April  1.  1940) 

ACHIEVEMENT 

When  President  Roosevelt  last  summer  named  the  poet.  Archi- 
bald MacLeish.  of  Connrctlcut.  to  succeed  Dr  Hert>ert  Putnam  as 
Librarian  of  Congress  there  was  prompt  and  more  or  less  violent 
objection  to  the  nomination.  It  was  fu-gued  that  he  was  a  radical 
amateur,  altogether  lacking  In  qualification  for  the  post  to  which 
he  had  been  designated. 

But  those  who  knew  Mr  MacLeish  personally  were  not  disturbed 
True  enough,  he  had  contributefl  to  •■l«^ft-wlng'  magazines  and 
had  attended  no  library  school.     But  his  friends  realized  that  these 
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Co  ^t  tM(l/HtO  mm*  orree  In  cotton      We   at  the  oume  tim'*   con- 
tlr:u«  In  grow  lea*  cotton,  throw  mora  men  out  of  work,  and  lo»e 


the  United  States  with  (ts  relatively  h!gti  dollar  snd  bur  more  frnm 
other  countries  which  a/e  keeping  their  exchanges  In  step  with  >h« 
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were  unimportant  faults  as  compared  with  the  endowment  of  In- 
telligence, sincerity,  and  earneetneaa  which  he  poaseseed.  They 
trusted  his  Imagination  and  the  vitality  of  his  courageoiu  spirit. 
Also  ihrj  had  the  wit  to  understand  tta»t  ha  bod  marTslous  powers 
of  adjtistment.  He  could  meet  the  ofipoaltlon  on  equal  terms — 
and  triumph  over  it.  Senators  who  quootlonod  him  came  away  from 
th«  tnoounter  anxious  to  vote  for  nla  eonflrmatlon.  Members  of 
tta«  Library  sufT  who  hod  trvmbltd  ta  tlMlr  boou  in  foar  of  hu 
coming  emorgsd  from  his  oiBce  aahain«d  of  tbsir  panic.  Within  a 
few  woeks  his  bltt«rf«t  fu«w  found  thomoalVM  applauding  him. 

Now,  after  0  months,  It  u  plain  to  rrtrybody  that  Mr  MacLeish 
hM  jtiftiflMl  ttie  ^rsidsnt's  confUiffTM  And  msrttsd  ths  publio'a 
tnpiet.  Wbsthsr  ot  ttot  h«  rsnuUM  en  Um  )nb  indDflnitsty  fn»y 
not  iBAttar.  If  h«  Uft  ths  Library  today  hU  InfltM'uce  would  r*' 
main  a  const ructivs  frirce  of  durabU  voltt*.  Ms  has  set  a  pace 
which  ta  ttseU  Is  a  fine  achievement.  Tbc  battle  he  has  wagod 
for  HMMMiry  imreas«d  »p\>Tt>yr\ikt\on§  tot  ths  purthaae  of  n«w 
books,  rrpairing  old  vulurru*^,  brlngtnf  ostttloflng  up  lu  data,  and 
Mpaelaily  for  adequate  aalarina  for  leholsn  Mnplovsd  In  the  Library 
Is  but  ons  Incident  In  the  story  of  bis  Mrvlee.  Ku  surc««*  m  imt- 
roodlDg  fellow  IdealiaU  like  Dr  Luttosr  H.  Bvans  and  Aithur  A. 
ffougbum,  Jr ,  to  collaborate  with  htm  to  furtbsr  evuisocs  of  his 
Kenlus  for  doing  what  needs  to  be  dotte. 


8ave  Agriculture  to  Save  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AvrU  8,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  GANNTTT 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  the  following  address  by  Prank  Gannett 
dehvered  at  Lincoln.  Nebr..  April  5,  1940: 

Here  In  the!«e  agricultural  States  you  are  aware  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  American  farmer.  You  and  I  know  that  we  cannot 
have  prosperous  cities  whUe  we  have  Impoverished  farms.  More  of 
our  city  people  are  beginning  to  know  this,  too. 

We  must  save  agriculture  to  save  America.  We  must  stop  farm- 
ing the  farmer  and  let  the  farmer  fonxx. 

The  future  of  our  country  depends  on  Its  early  restoration  to 
economic  health.     We  are  In  a  race  against  time. 

Continued  unemployment  destroyed  self-help  and  self-govern- 
ment and  enthroned  dictators  In  Europe. 

The  plight  of  the  fanner  of  America  Is  reflected  In  the  plight  of 
niilllcns  of  unemployed,  in  closed  factories.  In  stagnant  business, 
in  economic  diseases  which  reach  from  the  farm  Into  the  home  of 
every  citizen  In  the  country. 

Since  th''  problems  of  agflculture  concern  all  of  us,  I  am  espe- 
cially grateful  to  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for  this  chance  to 
talk  to  city  people  and  farmers  alike.  I  shall  try  to  throw  some 
light  en  the  caus<  s  of  the  farm  problem  and  how  city  folks  are 
affected  and  I  shall  give  you  what  I  know  is  Its  jjermanent  solution. 
I  have  studied  this  problem  both  here  and  abroad  and  I  know  Its 
cause  and  its  cure. 

"Why  worry  about  the  farmer?"  some  short-sighted  people  ask. 

They   forget    that   the   farmers'   problem   Is  everybody's   problem; 
that  his  distress  is  everybody's  distress.     The  farmer  is  the  founda- 
tion   of    Industry's   market   for    finished   goods.     This    great    home 
market  enabled  American  Industry  to  achieve  through  mass  pro- 
duction an  efllcicncy  which  was  the  envy  of  the  world. 

We  should  worry  about  the  farmer  for  still  another  reason.  It  la 
seldom  mentioned. 

The  population  of  our  cities  does  not  reproduce  itself.  Ten  city 
adults  rear  only  seven  children.  The  vitality  of  our  Industrial  cen- 
ters must  be  replenished  by  a  continuing  blood  stream  from  the 
soU.  The  quality  of  that  blood  stream  will  make  or  unmake  our 
Nation. 

If  our  rural  communities  are  Impoverlahed,  If  they  cannot  afford 
good  schools  and  churches  and  high  social  etsndards.  If  rural  youth 
Is  uneducated  and  out  of  sympathy  with  American  institutions 
and  ideals,  then  the  migration  from  country  to  city  will  tear  down, 
not  build  up.  the  standards  of  city  life. 

Consider  also  these  significant  facts: 

Our  farmers  feed,  clothe,  and  edticate  81  percent  of  the  Nation's 
youth.  Farmers  and  their  hired  help  comprise  26  percent  of  all 
our  gainfully  employed.  Farmers  contribute  the  unpaid  labor  of 
aa.000,000  farm  women  and  children,  and  they  have,  besides,  a 
capital  Investment  in  land  and  equipment  of  •50,000.000.000. 

What  share  of  the  national  Income  do  you  think  should  go  to 
this  one-fourth  of  our  population?  As  much  as  25  percent?  Or 
16  percent?  Do  you  think  10  percent  la  fair?  That  U  what  they 
•iw  octuoUy  getting — barely  one-tenth.  Farmera.  who  are  a  qijarter 
Ql  gur  population,  get  loas  than  una  tenth  of  the  national  income. 


How  can  the  agricultural  one-fotnth  of  America  contlntie  to  carry 
lu  share  of  the  national  burden  on  ODe>tenth  of  the  national  in- 
come? How  can  It  be  a  good  market  for  indtiatry'a  produetaT 
What  will  the  future  of  America  be  tf  wt  continue  to  toleraU  sucb 
economic  Injtistice  and  condemn  farm  aid  as  a  *niand-out"f 

A  "hand-out '  Is  not  what  the  farmer  wants.  He  wants,  needa, 
and  ahould  have  average  prloee  for  hto  prodtMU  hlfb  enough  to 
eorer  his  cost  of  production,  a  deoent  return  on  hto  oapltal,  and 
fair  psymrnu  for  the  work  of  blmeelf  and  faailly,  Wbat  buaineM 
msn  or  woman  wants  leas? 

ttiill  anotlter  group  Is  affected  In  the  eeme  way  aa  affrtetUttire, 
It  Includes  the  produoere  of  metala,  eoal,  pettvteum,  lumber,  and 
similar  raw  or  basic  n>mm/>ditiea,  Farmart  and  thaae  other  pro* 
ducrra  of  raw  materials  romprtoe  nearly  one-half  of  our  popu- 
lation. All  are  atfected  by  what  we  have  eome  to  call  the  farm 
problem,  A  more  eooet  name  for  It  wottld  be  the  eommodity-prtee 
pr(ibU>m,    lliat  is  what  It  bulls  d«fwn  t/v-a  problem  of  price 

To  gat  our  beurliigs,  let  us  recall  briefly  tlte  alart  uf  tbto  deprea* 
•ion. 

Our  unemployment  nightmare  did  not  begin,  aa  many  people 
Imagine,  on  the  uleepleoa  pi  I  Iowa  of  city  workers  and  employers.  It 
began  on  the  farm.  Couutry  marlurta  dried  up  almost  overnight. 
The  farmer's  income  dwindled.  He  no  longer  eould  buy  from  the 
City.  Mrrchahdlse  stocks  piled  up,  factory  orders  were  canceled, 
wage  reduction!  and  lay>offa  In  Industry  followed.  Unemployment 
in  Industry  hod  lU  rooU  In  tlie  earlier  eollapee  of  oommoditv  prloee. 
The  cycle  of  deflation  was  act  In  motion  when  commodity  prices 
fell  BO  low  that  the  farmer  couldn't  get  bock  his  cost  of  production 
and  have  any  money  left  to  spend.  Farm  prices,  falling  first, 
dragged  down  wages  and  Industrial  prices  later.  This  seqtieoce  is 
important  to  keep  In  mind. 

Low  prices  caused  American  farmers'  Income  to  fall  from  a  pre- 
depression  average  of  912.000,000,000  a  year  to  five  and  one-third 
bllUona.  Our  other  basic  producers'  Income  drc^ped  from  five 
billions  to  two  billions.  No  other  groups  lost  so  large  a  pr(^>ortton 
of  their  Income  and  buying  power. 

Wluit  a  hole  that  has  made  Look  at  the  total— 454.000,000,000. 
Nearly  ten  billions  more  than  our  staggering  national  debt. 

Thirty-eight  billions  of  that  lost  Income  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  agriculture  and  sixteen  billions  from  other  producers  of  basic 
commodities. 

If  farm  Income  were  restored  to  Its  predepresslon  average  of 
$12,000,000,000,  the  yearly  Increased  purchasing  power  would  give 
each  farm  family,  on  the  average.  $6i66  a  year  more  than  they  re- 
ceive today.  Farm-benefit  checks  average  only  $133  per  farm 
family. 

Exclusive  of  Oovemment  pajrments,  total  farm  income  Is  now 
$8,000,000,000.  The  annual  shortage  Is  four  billions.  Government 
pajmiients  are  around  one  billion.  In  other  words,  a  $4,000,000,000 
hole  to  be  covered  by  a  $1,000,000,000  patch.  Or  one  life  preserver 
where  four  are  needed. 

Of  course,  a  life  preserver  looks  good  to  anyone  who  has  gone 
down  a  couple  of  times,  as  American  agriculture  has  gone  down. 
But  no  one  wants  to  cling  to  a  life  preserver  forever.  He  wants  to 
get  back  into  a  safe  ship  or  onto  dry  land. 

A  billion  dollars  a  year  for  farm  aid  Is  a  life  preserver.  I  don't 
minimize  Its  importance — as  a  life  preserver. 

But  I  want  to  see  American  agriculture  back  under  its  own  steam 
in  its  own  safe  ship,  which  is  a  price  level  high  enough  to  make 
the  farmer  prosperous  and  Independent.  I  would  still  keep  the 
life  preserver  for  emergencies.  But  I  would  use  oiu'  brains  to 
forestall  future  emergencies. 

There  are  countries  where  the  collapse  of  commodity  prices  was 
stopped  and  reversed  almost  as  soon  as  It  started. 

There  are  eight  im^portant  agricultural  countries  whose  farmers 
and  basic  commodity  producers  are  receiving  today,  on  the  average. 
64  percent  higher  prices  than  our  producers  are  getting  for  the 
same  products. 

How  did  the  farmers  in  those  countries  escape  the  depression  that 
is  still  with  us? 

Their  governments  felt  that  prices  within  their  countries  were 
more  Important  than  the  rates  of  their  foreign  exchange.  As  de- 
flation spread  over  the  world,  they  set  up  a  quarantine  against 
It.  They  adjusted  their  foreign -exchange  rates  Just  as  Great 
Britain,  France,  Canada,  and  many  other  countries  are  doing  again 
today.  They  preferred  shifting  their  exchanges  to  bankrupting 
their  producers  and  risking  revolution  or  dictatorship. 

Their  policies  were  adopted  after  Investigation  showed  that  re- 
covery from  the  world  depression  depended  upon  lifting  basic 
commodity  prices  within  their  cotintrles  to  the  level  of  costs,  taxes, 
and  debts — and  doing  It  before  it  was  too  late. 

And  what  was  tbe  reralt?  I  went  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  and 
also  to  Europe  to  see  for  myself.  Argentina.  Australia,  and  Brazil 
were  first  to  take  such  defensive  measures.  WhUe  sheriffs  were 
foreclosing  1,500.000  American  farms  and  we  In  this  country  were 
curtailing  production,  Argentina  was  placarding  Its  crossroads: 

"Farmers,  your  day  of  opportunity  is  here.  Grow  more  wheat, 
raise  more  cotton." 

Brazil  Increased  her  cotton  production  440  percent  in  7  years. 
She  had  learned  her  les'on  from  the  faUure  of  her  program  of 
restriction  and  crop  control  on  coffee. 

With  agriculture  prosperous,  due  to  governments  protecting 
their  Internal  price  level  for  basic  commodities,  the  big  dtles  In 
Argentina  and  Brazil  were  prosperotis.  They  dldnt  feel  our  de«- 
presBion  at  all.  Ttxlay  ArgenUna  has  a  labor  shortage.  So  It  le 
investigating  the  mr^H^mr^i  cotton  pieker,  because  IS  is 
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CA  ^t  iMonttO  ttior»  %efm  in  cutum  W«  »t  th«  »*mtf  urrw  cot\' 
tlnu«  (<;  grow  Ivm  cutu«it,  tU/c/w  mor*  Dteil  out  o(  wurk,  Hiul  Urn* 
cut  worXd  nt«rk«( 

Th#  31  rmttuiM  whirh  )olnrd  with  Oreat  Dritktn  tn  th«  prjlicy  of 
r«sUjrU)g  f*rm«  und  baAic-eomnvMlity  prUx-»  w«re  referred  Uj  Iti 
LotidOn  ••  a  "pArtrtrahip  of  protipertty 

re  aurh   loleUlicfnt   and  eS -ctlve   ntt-pA   wi-re   t»krn   the  de« 

}n  w*a  ■tiort-Uvrd;    uneroploymerit   i*a/t  cured,  or  lari^ely  so; 

bud«(ru  wer«  baiauocd,  democratic  Uuttitutloiu  were  pre> 


f 


I  vUlt^^  al»o  the  cotintrten  where  the  caufe  of  the  collftp^o  tn 
commodity  prlofa  was  nut  reco«:iilzed  RadiraHsm  pot  the  upper 
hai.d  where  in-pa  were  not  tukcn  to  relieve  the  dlstrrss  cf  farmers 
•  r  d  f  mmodity  producers  Demngogues  prospered  and  tKrame  dlc- 
t.i'.  ••<  People  loat  their  liberties  by  trading  them  for  proinlseB  of 
!•*■<  urry 

Wp  have  paved  the  way  for  Just  such  a  cycle  of  events  In  the 
Unlt»-d  Stales 

We  have  failed  utterly  to  restore  and  maintain  prices  that  wru'd 
glvf  niir  farmers  and  raw-material  producers  a  chance  to  make  a 
fair  profit  and  pay  their  debla. 

President  Rot>5evelt  started  his  adminlstmtlon  with  a  program  cf 
restoring  prices  for  farm  products  and  other  basic  commodities. 
Hts  ooiusuitants  were  men  who  knew  aerlculture  and  farm  pco- 
nomica.  DurUi^  these  first  few  months  farm  and  other  commodity 
prices  rose  67  percent  Yet  the  cost  of  living  advanced  only  3  per- 
cent We  had  the  greatest  rise  ;n  protluction  and  business  activity 
In  th?  Nation's  history  Tliree  and  a  half  million  men  and  women 
went  back  to  work  The  valu:?  of  stocks  and  bonds  Increased 
•30.000,000.000  Then,  for  reasons  never  explained,  the  President 
turned  away  from  efforts  to  stimulate  private  enterprise  to  theorists 
who  wanted  a  planned  economy,  with  policies  of  restriction,  control, 
and  centralizing  power  In  Washington.  He  dropped  recovery  and 
turned  to  planned  economy;  and  that  was  the  New  Donl's  failure. 

The  nearest  we  came  to  prosperity  was  In  the  early  months  cf 
1937  wh.-n  farm  and  basic  comm<xllty  prices  approached  parity 
with  industrial  prices  Thr»n  came  the  President's  loose  and  explo- 
sive reftrence.s  to  prices  getting  too  high.  A  chill  went  ove.-  busl- 
n*5«     Commodity  prices  fell.     We  were  talked  Into  a  tallppin — 

into  the  Roaievelt  depression. 

Last  S^'ptcmbcr  the  European  war  started  commodity  prices  up 
a^ain.  but  the  rl.-^e  has  not  held  Some  farm  prices,  as  you  know 
too  -well  In  the  hoj-ralslni;  country,  have  fallen  disastrously— hogs 
from  9  cents  to  5  The  principal  farm  and  baste  commodities  have 
lost  on  the  avernge  more  than  half  of  the  advance  ; 

Thf  farm  prcb'-i-m-  the  problem  of  all  primary  or  raw  material  { 
produrers — Is  essentially  a  price  problem.  What  the  farmer  wants  | 
Is  mere  Income — more  money  to  buy  with  and  less  need  for  bor-  | 
rcwirg  I 

Only  fair  prices  for  his  products — fair  In  relation  to  his  costs — 
can  Kive  the  farmer  more  Income  and  keep  that  greater  Income 
permanent.  E)eper.dence  on  political  favor  for  farm  aid  Introduces  i 
a  factor  a-s  unovrtaln  as  the  weather  The  farmer  must  eimble 
on  ln«»H:ts  and  weather  and  on  h?s  own  mlsjuclgment  of  markets. 
On  t-p  cf  that  h-  can't  stand  a  ruinous  drop  In  price  level  which 
catapults  him  Into  banki\ip»cy 

Farmers  bouf:ht  land  and  built  hnu«es  and  bams  with  wheat  at 
$1  and  had  to  pay  with  wheat  at  50  cents. 

They  built  fences  and  silos  with  butter  at  50  cents  and  had  to 
_  pay  with  20-cent  butter. 

Farm  commiin'ties  ts.-nied  bond*  fr»r  roads  snd  schnols  on  12-cent 
hngs  and  defaulted  when  4-ccnt  hi'gs  made  tax  collections  im- 
possible. 

Instead  of  pursuing  consistently  the  policies  which  restored  com- 
modity prices  In  other  countries,  the  New  Dealers  said  to  American 
agriculture.  "You  have  grown  too  much  wheat,  too  much  cotton, 
too  mtich  of  eveiythini?" 

Tl'.eir  statement  that  the  world  has  been  overproducing;  the  things 
people  ne«d  is  unadulterated  rot.  The  rate  of  production  ha5  not 
kept  pace  w'.th  the  Increase  in  population  since  the  World  War. 
Consumption,  due  to  faulty  dlstrlbuUon,  has  decreased,  lliat  Is  all. 
ReliHble  statistics  prove  it. 

The  New  Deal   has  brought  no  permanent  solution   to  the  farm 

Eroblem  becaust^  It  would  not  look  facts  In  th;.«  face.  Its  policies 
ave  been  makeshift,  short-sighted,  opportunistic.  It  hA^  used  the 
small  bait  of  slightly  Increased  Income  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
lead  farmers  Into  supporting  an  army  of  Washington  bureaucrats. 
The  bureaucrats  have  built  a  political  machine  which  is  leading  us 
to  a  totalitarian  state.  Is  that  what  the  farmer  wants?  Is  that 
what  America  wants?  I  know,  and  so  do  ycu,  that  It  mo^t  emphati- 
cally Is  not. 

I  have  had  correspondence  with  59.000  farm  leaders  In  all  comers 
of  America.  It  convinces  me  that  agriculture  accepted  destruction 
and  restriction  and  the  various  good  and  bad  schemes  of  the  New 
Deal  because  It  saw  no  immediate  alternative.  Farmers  know  now 
that  parity  la  not  going  to  be  reached  by  sutwldy.  the  Treasury  can't 
stand  forever  an  unbalanced  Budget.  Farmers  are  clinging  to  sut>- 
sidy  as  a  life  preserver.  It  should  not  be  taken  away  until  a  parity 
price  level  has  been  restored  and  that  parity  price  level  must  be 
restored. 

Doy-tcKday  happenings  In  the  foreign  exchanges  are  reopening 
eyes  that  were  closed.  The  Canadian  dollar  has  dropped  to  around 
80  United  States  centa.  The  British  pound  sterling  has  fallen  irom 
•5  to  13  50.  This  roeaos  when  tbe  Canadian  farmer  sells  a  bt.shel 
of  wheat  for  a  dollar  tn  Chicago  h?  has  tlJ3  when  he  goes  back 
home — a  36-percent  exchange  advantage  over  his  American  com- 
petitor.    It  nvftns  tbat  tbe  Brlti&b  must  of  uece^s&ity  buy  less  irom 


thv  United  flta'ss  with  lu  relatively  h!gti  dollar  and  Iniy  nvire  from 
(Hher  cuuniilrs  which  are  keeping  their  exchanges  In  step  with  (he 
IhUiah  pound  utrrltng  Already  it  has  been  aniuninced  that  Britain 
will  buy  Ufls  AnirrUan  cotton  and  m')re  Art{eniine  and  Brazilian 
cotton      Bo,  too,  will  xhey  buy  le«»  of  our  wheat 

This  la  not  a  new  emergency  The  world  went  through  a  long 
series  of  economic  rendjustmenu  after  the  lost  World  War.  and 
more  adjustments  will  inevitably  follow  this  one.  Tliey  will  airect 
every  country  Complete  economic  is  >lat'on  Is  Impowlble  Pro- 
tective meastires  are  possible,  but  under  the  New  IX-al  we  are  mt 
taking  them      We  are  "taking  it  rn  the  chin."  and  need'.c?s!y  so. 

World  experience  In  curing  the  depression — which  we  have  failed 
to  cure  In  America  —points  unm'.stakablv  to  the  commodity-price 
problem.  The  Britl.sh  led  the  sterling  bloc  of  22  natlcns  to  re- 
covery Tliese  nations  adjusted  their  foreign-exchange  rates  to 
raise  and  stabilize  commodity  prices,  and  they  are  usius  the  same 
Instrument  again  today 

And  what  are  we  doing? 

Under  the  Roosevelt  administration  we  are  deliberately  per- 
mitting cur  export  markou  for  both  farm  and  Industrial  product* 
to  be  dried  up  Business,  helpless  under  New  Deal  policies.  Is 
slowing  down  except  in  a  few  war-stimulated  Industries.  Unem- 
ployment remains. 

Unless  the  price  level  is  restored  we  cannot  compete  In  South 
America  with  agricultural  or  industrial  products  against  the 
Briti-h  pound  at  $3  50.  and  South  America  Is  the  biggest  potential 
market  for  American  products.  We  cannot  hold  our  domestic 
price  level.  Low  exchange  permits  imported  protlucis  to  come 
into  disastrous  competition  in  cur  domestic  markets  and  driva 
down  cur  prices 

We  might  well  pause  and  consider  a  statement  of  the  Bank  for 
Interiiational  Settlements  in  respect  to  the  exchange  problem.  It 
sa.d: 

"Monetary  pollry  is  a  living,  dynamic  thlntj.  and  nxust  be  re- 
examined from  t:me  to  time  in  the  light  cf  progressive  experience 
ar.d  Chang  ng  economic  and   world  cind.tlons.' 

There  was  never  a  truer  statement  than  this. 

An  rpen-minded  inquiry,  such  as  Britain  mad?  through  the 
MacMilIan  Commission   In   1931.  would  disclo.se  the   fundamental 

cause  of  depres-srd  agricultural  prices  In  America.  It  would  show 
the  hopelessness  of  adequate  or  permanent  relief  for  agriculture 
from  present  New  Deal  policies. 

I  believe  we  should  profit  by  world  e.xpcrlence  We  certainly  have 
as  good  brains  In  America  as  they  have  In  Great  Britain  We  should 
use  them  to  find  cut  how  they  cured  the  deprcssl-^n  when  we 
failed.  Our  policy  should  be.  first,  to  defend  cur  ov.n  pr.ce  levil 
and  the  solvency  of  our  own  people. 

Examination  of  the  crmmcdlty  price  problem  shows  the  Impos- 
pibillty  of  scaling  down  the  prices  cf  Ir.d'jstrlal  prcducts.  which  the 
farmer  must  l.uy.  to  the  level  of  the  prices  he  rccoivrs.  Economy 
m  government  and  redu'-ed  taxation  would  slightly  lower  Industrial 
costs,  but  labor  co.vts  will  net  come  down  app.-eciably.  Nor  shculd 
they  be  reduced  to  the  farmer's  present  low  level.  The  farmer 
5hou:d  be  lifted  up  Farm  prices  ?hou;d  be  bnck  where  they  v.ere  in 
th"  1920's  or  higher.     They  are  hii^her  In  other  p-^.rts  of  the  world. 

There  are.  of  ccurse.  long  established,  real  fcrvlces  to  agriculture 
which  rhculd  b:>  continued  and  strengthened.  Emergency  aid 
should  not  be  wlt^d^a?■n  until  prices  are  restored  and  agrlculturs 
Is  able  to  walk  alcnr,  independent  and  free.  With  prices  restored, 
agriculture  can  d  >  m.jrt-  for  itself  than  gcvsmment  can  do  trr  it. 

Soil -conservation  payments  shculd  be  continued  and  made  vol- 
untary, but  the  pli^n  cf  payment  should  be  greatly  simplified.  It 
should  l)e  decentralized  and  freed  from  political  control.  More  cf 
th>'  practical  farmers,  both  locally  and  nationally,  shculd  be  brcu'.,'ht 
Into  departments  cf  agriculture.  Theorists  and'  dictatorial  bureau- 
crats should  be  "-ubmerged  to  their  proper  level — and  that  may  call 
for  seme  deep  plowing. 

A  sougd  credit  system  for  agriculture  must  be  maintained.  It 
mun  not  be  degraded  Into  a  pclitical  m'achtnp.  Here  again  tho 
farmer's  price  level  Is  more  Important  than  credit.  If  his  prices  do 
not  return  tho  cost  of  production,  borrowing  will  only  plunge  him 
deeper  in  debt.  Another  pltta'.l  of  too-ex^y  credit  Is  Its  ml.^use  to 
subsidise  poor  farming  on  marginal  lands.  This  only  makes  Gov- 
ernment-supported competition. 

It  isn't  price  Axmg  tl.at  f,-rmcrs  want.  Price  fixing  Is  only  a  stop- 
gap mechanism  What  they  want  is  fair  prlc?s.  Fair  prices  mean 
as  much  to  a  farmer  as  fair  wage  rates  mean  to  labor. 

Agricultures  fundamental  proeress  has  been  throurh  education 
and  cooperative  organization.  Shcrt  of  Interfering  with  farmers* 
lnfiep.'ndence.  Government  should  do  everything  to  promote  agrl- 
culturiU  education  and  cooperation. 

Progress  thrcu',-h  the  American  way  of  education  Is  not  spectac- 
ular. It  Is  not  political,  but  it  has  in  cur  own  time  revolutionized 
farming  and  farm  life.  Instead  of  pouring  billions  into  futile 
schemes  for  agriculture,  many  of  which  have  done  more  harm  than 
g(.od  I  wcu'.d  Increase  appropriations  where  needed  for  more  re- 
search, more  teaching,  more  extension  In  every  clepartmrnt  of  agri- 
culture, every  farui  school  and  college,  and  every  rural  high  school 
in  the  United  States. 

We  haVe  not  be>run  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  possibilities  of 
using  surplus  prcductlcn  cf  many  farm  crops  for  new  Industrial 
purpose*.  The  only  way  to  find  out  what  these  pcs-sibUitlcs  are  la 
to  Increase  support  for  research. 

I  would  ereatly  Increase  and  study  all  marketing  activities. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  remember  that  a  5-percent  saving  by  coop- 
erative purchases,  or  a  5-percent  gain  throu^ih  cooperative  selling 
will  not  offset  a  price  level  40  percent  lower  th^n  it  bbould  be. 
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rcUaU  chAOffM,  aMMonal  nxrjflMtm.  aod 
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ercuou  cBAiiffM,  aMMonai  ■urptuMa,  aod  tMCulstiva  nuDlpulatlon. 
Tb«M  am  be  l^reUd  out  bjr  coordliuMad  cfforte  ai  Oovwmment  and 
farm  eriBalaattona  A  step  waa  mad*  ta  ttUa  dtraetlon  under  tb* 
rsdatml  Farm  Board.  Purtbcr  ateps  hM,f  bMO  taken  by  tba  Burptua 
Oonunodltlca  Corporation  and  bj  oCtoar  IMaral  a^anelea.  Unfor- 
tunately tbeae  have  been  looked  upon  M  tiMtnimentalttlea  for  nUa- 
inf  farm  prlees  to  parity  Tbetr  ml  function  U  to  atabUtze  and 
prevent  violent  fluctuations. 

Tbe  outleu  for  temporary  aurplua  commodltlea  abould  be  ex- 
panded. Tbe  preaent  diversion  of  tbeae  aurpluaca  Into  relief  and 
low-Income  groups  la  dealrable.  Some  atirpluaes  might  well  be 
diverted  on  a  good-will  basis  to  foreign  nations  abort  of  food  but 
only  after  our  own  relief  problcma  are  taken  care  of.  It  would  be 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  deetroy  food  in  a  hungry  world,  as 
tbese  New  Dealers  have  done. 

Perishable  food  crops  preaent  a  problem  dlatLnct  In  character. 
Tbe  Federal  marketing  agreementa  aJBe  tbe  beat  solution  so  far  de- 
Tleed.  They  should  l>e  extended  to  cover  all  crops  where  similar 
problems  arise,  always,  of  course,  wltti  cooperation  and  approved  of 
tbe  producers  of  those  ctc^m. 

The  family-size  farm  sbould  be  encouraged.  Our  home  markets 
should  be  reserved  for  our  own  farmeza. 

To  sum  tip:  The  farmer  should  have  tbe  home  market,  low  In- 
terest rates,  soil  conservation,  the  benefit  of  more  cooperative  buy- 
ing and  distribution,  the  cheapest  poaalble  shipping  facilities,  the 
advantage  of  more  reaearcb,  and  more  belpfxil  handling  of  sur- 
pluses, 

Tbe  way  to  end  tbe  farmer'a  dlstreaa  la  to  restore  fair  prlcea 
for  his  products. 

We  can  solve  the  farm  problem.  Wbat  other  countrlee  have 
done,  we  can  do.  We  can  restore  to  tbe  fanner  his  normal  Income. 
We  know  how  to  make  blm  prosperoua.  And  the  fanner's  pros- 
perity will  make  the  whole  Nation  prospercms. 

Retaining  what  is  good  of  emergency  measures  so  long  as  they 
are  needed,  we  should  set  up  a  monetary  autnority  under  mandate 
of  Congress  to  provide  a  dollar  of  stable  purchasing  power.  A 
truly  honest  dollar  will  ^ve  to  the  fanner  and  other  producers  of 
ba&lc  commodities  a  Just  Income:  It  will  be  fair  to  creditors  and 

debtors:  It  wrlU  be  a  brake  on  both  booms  and  depressions;  It  wUl 
give  such  stability  that  we  can  Invest  and  build  for  the  future. 

The  great  national  farm  organlzatlona  such  as  the  Orange,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Parmer's  Union,  and  the  National  Cocperatlvo 
Council  w^ere  united  on  this  policy. 

Continuing  agriculture  in  Its  present  distress  means  In  the  end 
regimentation  under  a  top-heavy,  tnefflclent.  dictatorial  bureau- 
cracy.   The  farmer  senaes  this  danger.    He  wants  his  independence. 

Let  \a  give  it  tiack  to  him.  Insured  by  fair  prices  for  his  prod- 
ucts— prices  that  will  give  him  economic  Justice — not  one -tenth 
of  the  national  Income  for  one-quarter  of  the  Nation's  useful 
work. 

ys^  call  to  farmers  is:  Use  yoxnr  political  p>ower  to  put  through 
the  program  upon  which  the  great  national  farm  organizations — 
the  Grange,  the  Fann  Bureau,  the  National  Cooperative  Council — 
have  tinlted.  Go  to  the  leader  of  your  party;  tell  him  that  two- 
thirds  of  your  former  normal  Income  is  not  enough.  Tell  him  tliat 
you  want  farm  prices  fully  restored.  Alao  that  you  will  vote  only 
for  candidates  and  a  platform  which  will  give  American  agricul- 
ture Its  just  Income.  Use  your  political  power.  Save  agriculture 
to  save  America 

Activities  of  the  Special  Joint  Congressional 
Forestry  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALL  DOXEY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  8.  1940 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  14,  1938.  President 
Boceevelt  sent  a  message  to  Congress  recommending  that  a 
special  Joint  committee  of  the  CongrvBs  be  appointed  to  study 
the  forest-land  problem  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  message,  the  President  specifically  recommended 
that  particular  consideration  be  given  in  these  studies  to  such 
matters  as: 

1.  The  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  present  activities  in 
protecting  public  and  private  forest  lands  from  fire,  insects, 
and  diseases,  and  of  cooperative  efforts  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States. 

2.  Other  measures.  Federal  and  State,  which  may  be  neces- 
sary and  advisable  to  Insure  that  timber  cropping  on  privately 
owned  forest  lands  may  be  conducted  as  continuous  opera- 
tions, with  the  productivity  of  the  lands  built  up  against  fu- 
ture requirements. 


I.  Tb«  need  for  exienaion  at  Federal.  State,  and  comsnunltr 
ownership  of  foreat  lands,  and  of  planned  public  nuuaf ement 
of  them. 

4.  The  need  for  such  public  regulatory  controls  as  will  ade- 
quately protect  private  as  well  as  the  broad  public  interests  In 
all  forest  lands. 

5.  Methods  and  possibilities  of  employment  In  forestry  work 
on  private  and  public  forest  lands,  and  possibilities  of  liqui- 
dating such  public  expenditures  as  are  or  may  be  involved. 

In  accordance  with  that  message,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 31  was  passed  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  estab- 
lishing a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Forestry,  and  to  be  composed  of  five 
Senators,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  five 
Members  of  the  House  cf  Representatives,  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  members  of  the 
Joint  committee. 

Pursuant  to  that  concurrent  resolution,  the  Vice  President 
on  Jime  14,  1938,  appointed  Senator  McAdoo  from  California. 
Senator  Smith  from  South  Carolina,  Senator  Bankhead  from 
Alabama,  Senator  Pope  from  Idaho,  and  Senator  McNary 
from  Oregon  as  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Forestry. 

Also,  pursuant  to  that  concurrent  resolution,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  appointed  on  June  14,  1938,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Fulmer  ;  the  gentleman  from  Mississipcri, 
Mr.  Doxet;  the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Piercx:  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Reed;  and  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Englebright  as  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Forestry. 

Senator  McAdoo  was  selected  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  Representative  Fulmer  was  selected  vice 
chairman. 

As  Senators  McAdoo  and  Pope  did  not  return  to  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress.  Senator  D.  Worth  Clark  from  Idaho 
and  Senator  William  J.  Bulow  from  South  Dakota  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  joint  committee  in  January  1939. 

Senator  Bankhead  was  selected  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Senator  McAdoo,  and  Albert  BoutweU  was  appointed  clerk 
to  the  joint  committee.. 

This  joint  committee  has  held  public  hearings  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  as  follows : 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  September  2  and  3.  1938. 

Jacksonville,  Pla.,  November  29  and  30,  1938. 

Washington,  D.  C.  (Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
areas),  June  30  and  July  1,  1939. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  9  and  10,  1939. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (southern  area),  November  14  and  15,  1939. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  December  6  and  7, 1939. 

Portland.  Oreg..  December  12  and  13.  1939. 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  18  and  19,  1939. 

Washington,  D.  C.  (general) .  January  16.  17. 18,  19,  20,  and 
February  16,  1940. 

Washington,  D.  C.  CNew  England) .  February  27.  1940. 

Washington.  D.  C.  (pulpwood  investigation) ,  March  2,  1940. 

These  hearings  have  been  printed  in  10  different  parts, 
aggregating  approximately  2,500  pages,  and  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  relating  to  forestry. 

On  completion  of  these  hearings  in  Washington  on  March  2, 
1940,  the  joint  committee  determined  that  the  field  of  forestry 
was  so  broad  and  the  problems  so  many  it  would  be  impossible 
to  preptue  a  complete  report  and  recommendations  in  connec- 
tion therewith  for  submittal  to  Congress  by  April  1,  1940. 

Therefore  the  committee  requested  and  was  granted  by 
Congress  on  March  28,  1940,  the  privilege  of  continuing  as  a 
committee  imtil  April  1,  1941.  for  further  study,  report,  and 
recommendations  concerning  our  forestry  problems  from  a 
national  standpoint. 

Speaking  as  one  member  of  this  Joint  Committee  on 
Forestry,  I  full  well  realize  that  different  sections  of  this 
great  country  have  entirely  different  forest  problons  which 
require  varied  methods  to  remedy. 

I  believe  we  all  agree  that  certain  fundamentals  of  forestry 
apply  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  such  as  fire  prevention  and 
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protection.  in5<?ct  and  disease  control  and  eradication,  re- 
search, and  so  forth. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  hearings  held  by  our  committee  have 
developed  tliat  In  order  to  protect,  preserve,  and  properly 
xnanatre  and  maintain  the  forest  lands  we  now  have  and  leave 
to  Kentrations  yet  unborn  the  priceless  heritage  of  a  well- 
baLinced  forestry  program  throughout  these  United  States, 
cur  National  Government  will  have  to  take  the  lead  and  pro- 
vide money  and  enact  legislation  viewing  the  situation  from 
a  national  standpoint. 

Already  many  constructive  laws  relating  to  forestry  have 
been  enacted  by  Congress,  and  a  great  amount  of  money  has 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
carry  cut  these  laws,  which  has  been  used  to  good  advantage 
with  far-reachmg  benefits. 

The  Porest  Service  of  our  Federal  Goveinment  Is  doing  a 
wonderful  Job.  The  various  States  are  cooperating — seme 
much  more  than  others — and  the  people  In  general  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  forest -minded. 

But  with  all  our  progress.  In  order  to  continue  In  the  right 
direction,  our  Federal  Oovemment  must  take  and  keep  the 
lead  in  the  future  as  it  has  In  the  past  If  we  expect  to  insure 
a  well-balanced  forestry  program  for  this  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion. I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  fine  work  that  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  our  national  forests.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  by  doing. 

With  regard  to  our  forest  lands.  I  personally  feel  that — 

First.  The  Federal  Government's  land-acquisition  pro- 
gram within  our  national  forests  should  be  continued  and 
expanded. 

S  cond.  We  must  formulate  and  encourage  closer  and  bet- 
ter cooperation  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Third.  We  must  embark  on  a  broad  and  constructive  coop- 
erative farm-forestry  program  dealing  directly  with  the 
individual  farmer. 

rourth.  Congress  should  enact  law^s  setting  up  a  sound 
financial  credit  structure  enabling  the  individual  to  finance 
a  .''ound  forest  enterprise. 

This  necessarily  would  be  a  long-range  program  and  should 
apply  not  only  to  individual  owners  of  forest  lands  but  also 
to  coojfcratives.  asscciations.  and  districts  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  maintaining,  and  promoting  rtal 
fores' ry   and  practicing  sound  forestry  management  over  a 

period  of  years — at  least  during  the  life  of  the  loan  from 
the  Government. 

Fifth.  Congress  should  enact  a  tax-reimbursement  law  for 
the  benefit  of  the  various  counties  and  States  in  which  forest 
hulds  owned  by  the  Government  are  located,  based  either  on 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  national 

forests  or  a  fair  tax  rate  based  on  a  reasonable  assessed  value 
of  the  Government-owned  lands  or  some  other  method 
whertby  the  counties  and  States  would  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  a  d>:-finite  and  specific  income  to  be  used  by  them  in  lieu 
of  the  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  lands  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  being  taken  off  the  State  and  county 
tax  rolls. 

We  have  jret  many  complex  and  perplexing  problems  to 
satisfactorily  solve  In  order  to  Insure  for  this  country  as  a 
whole  a  permanent  general  forestry  program — properly  man- 
aged, controlled,  and  functioning  for  the  benefit  and  general 
welfare  of  the  present  as  well  as  future  generations. 

Trees  and  their  growth  are  fascinating.  Every  time  I  ad- 
mire and  thoughtfully  contemplate  one.  I  am  reminded  of 
Joyce  Kilmer's  beautiful  and  simple  statement  of  an  eternal 
fact — "Only  God  can  make  a  tree."  Certainly  we  should  care 
for  them  and  protect  them. 

Forestry  is.  and  to  my  mind  properly  so,  recognised  and 
treated  as  an  important  part  of  agriculture. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  permanent  solution  of  our  forestry 
problems  we  must  have  understanding,  coopieration.  confi- 
dence, and  mutual  assistance  exerted  by  the  Individual,  the 
State,  and  the  Federal  Government. 


We  have  made  marked  progress  with  our  general  forestry 
program  in  this  coiintry  and  I  am  confident  through  oiu: 
united  efforts  we  will  go  forward,  even  though  slowly  yet 
surely,  to  a  satisfactory  and  constructive  solution  of  our  aU- 
important  general  forestry  problems. 

Our  Joint  Committee  on  Forestry  plans  to  continue  Its 
work  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  submit  our  report  and 
recommendations  to  Congress  when  Congress  convenes  next 
year. 


Trade  Agreements  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANS.\3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1940 

Mr.  KrrCTTSNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  5  the  Congress  ex- 
tended the  authority  of  the  President,  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  in  pursuance  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  407,  authorizing  the  President  to  enter  into 
further  foreign  trade  agreements  during  a  period  of  3  years 
from  June  12,  1940.  The  passage  of  that  resolution  by  the 
Senate  without  emasculating  and  frustrating  amendments 
marks  a  new  milestone  in  behalf  and  for  the  benefit  of  Amer- 
ican people.  The  American  people  are  not  yet  ready  to 
isolate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  refusing  to 
trade  with  them  on  a  fair  basis. 

While  the  copper,  oil,  steel,  and  some  manufacturing  inter- 
ests have  enjoyed  protection  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
people,  it  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  people  that  such 
protection  ought  not  to  extend  to  the  point  of  ruining  our 
export  trade.  The  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930  dis- 
rupted all  foreign  trade  and  precipitated  our  depression,  if 
not  the  world-wide  depression,  from  which  we  are  still  sufifer- 
ing.  In  fact,  strangulation  of  trade  brings  forth  wars,  and 
the  troubles  in  Europe  and  most  of  them  In  Asia  are  due  to 
trade  troubles.  The  American  laborer  will  no  longer  be  de- 
ceived. The  American  farmer  must  not  allow  himself  fur- 
ther to  be  deceived.  The  southern  cotton  farmer,  for  nearly 
a  century,  has  been  fumlsloinf?  a  favorable  trade  balance  for 
the  United  States  in  the  exportation  of  cotton,  but  under  a  law 
such  as  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act,  foreigners  accustomed 
to  buy  cotton  from  southern  cotton  farmers  necessarily  were 
forced  to  trade  with  foreign  cotton  raisers  and  other  countries. 

I  believe  in  protection  of  the  American  farmer  and  his 
comfnodities  against  cheap  labor  of  other  countries  and  be- 
lieve in  protecting  the  American  lat>orer  against  cheap  labor 
and  products  of  other  countries,  but  the  American  farmer 
and  laborer  produce  much  more  than  we  can  consume  in  this 
country.  What  can  be  done  about  it?  The  solution  Is 
reached  through  the  prcgram  initiated  by  Hon.  Cordell  Hull 
by  reciprocal-trade  treaties.  During  this  program  we  have 
exported  $2,000,000,000  more  goods  than  we  have  imported 
into  this  country.  If  it  were  not  for  the  disturbed  conditions 
and  wars  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  would  now  have  a 
healthy  trade  re!ation  with  most  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  genuine  permanent  prosperity.  The  Hull  program  is  a 
program  for  prosperity  of  all  the  American  people  and  peace 
among  all  the  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanlmou.s  consent  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  of  the  Evening  Star  of  April  6,  1940. 

(Editorial  from  the  V.'asiilngton  (DC)  Evening  Star  of  AprU  6,  1940J 

H.UIO-WON    \nCTORT 

The  Senate  vcte  to  extend  the  R<»clprccal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
for  3  years  marks  a  truly  slgniflcant  victory  for  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
mlnl!»t  ration. 

Coming  In  the  midst  of  an  election  year.  It  was  to  l>e  expected 
that  the  extension  move  would  encounter  stiff  oppxjsltlon.  But 
this  opposition  was  almost  wholly  partisan  or  sectional  in  Its  nature. 
Tlie  Republicans  voted  solidly  against  the  measure,  presumably  In 
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the  hope  of  u^lnf?  It  as  a  source  of  ammunition  In  the  Noveml>er 
election  campaign.  Had  the  blU  been  defeated  they  would  have 
sought  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  resulting  loss  of  prestige 
by  the  admlnlEtratlnn.  And  now  that  it  has  been  passed  It  is  a  fair 
asjrumptlon  th.it  they  will  seek  to  capitalize  the  conslderahle, 
though  groundless,  discontent  which  the  trade  agreements  have 
arouaed  In  the  Western  States. 

The  Democratic  oppoeitlon  also  was  largely  symptonuitlc  of  the 
dissatisfaction  prerailing  west  of  the  liCiBStsslppl  River.  This  view- 
point was  a  narrow  and  sectional  one,  however,  while  the  supporters 
of  the  measure,  granting  that  their  own  constituents  may  have 
beaeflted  directly  In  some  instances,  were  willing  to  look  at  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  national  as  against  purely  local 
interest.  It  is  In  this  that  the  significance  of  the  administration 
victory  lie* — namely,  that  a  tariff  measure  designed  primarily  to 
promote  the  natlotuil  Interest  has  been  approved  in  an  election 
year  In  the  face  of  vigorous  sectional  opposiuon. 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  acted  that  the  action  of  Con- 
gress Is  something  of  a  personal  triumph  for  Secretary  of  State 
Hull,  who  has  been  the  outstarHllng  exponent  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments phUosophy.  The  favorable  vote  was.  In  effect,  a  vote  of 
conhdence  In  him.  and  a  tribute  to  the  tact,  skill,  patience,  and 
impartiality  with  which  the  agreements  now  in  effect  have  been 
negotiated  under  his  supervision. 

With  Exirrpe  plunped  into  war.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Mr.  Hall's  program  will  have  any  appreciable  effect  In  bringing  the 
world  back  to  economic  sanity.  But  this  much  can  be  said:  If. 
after  the  war.  there  is  to  be  anything  approaching  a  real  f)eace  It 
must  l>e  based  on  a  different  system  of  conducting  International 
commerce  than  prevailed  In  a  large  part  of  the  world  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  and  Mr.  Hull's  tariff-lowering  trade  agree- 
ments represent  almost  the  only  effort  currently  t>eing  made  In  that 
direction. 


White  House  Sniping 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Aprti  8.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TlIE  WASHINGTON  POST  OP  APRIL  7.  1940 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  editorial  appearing  In  the  Washington  Post,  Sun- 
day. April  7.  1940.  in  which  the  V/alter -Logan  bill  is  dis- 
cussed. I  hope  this  measure  has  opportunity  of  reaching 
the  present  session  of  Congress  and  of  being  promptly  and 
favorably  acted  upon.  The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  Is  as 
follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  7,  1940] 

WHITE   HOtJSS  SKIPINO 

President  Roosevelt's  sideswipes  at  the  Walter-Logan  blU  were 
probably  lar  less  casual  than  he  wished  them  to  appear.  That 
LTC.  designed  to  assure  the  citizen  of  fair  play  when  he  ap- 
bcfore    any    of    the    Government's   nimaerous    admlnlsirative 

^,  Is  expected  to  be  talcen  up  by  the  House  this  week.  Obvi- 
ously the  purpose  behind  the  President's  comment  was  to  provide 
A  oaal  reception  for  the  bill. 

It  Is  entirely  proper  and  desirable,  of  course,  for  the  President  to 
advise  Congre&*  on  matters  of  great  national  concern.  But  when 
the  Chief  Executive  expresses  his  views  on  legislation  he  should  at 
least  speak  from  a  background  of  information.  In  this  case  Mr. 
Roosevelt  admitted  that  he  Is  not  familiar  with  th°  terms  of  the 
^i^ter-Logan  bUl.  So  he  recklessly  adopted  the  device  of  con- 
demning bills  of  the  same  general  dsscription. 

The  result  was  simply  to  demonstrate  the  President's  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  measiue  and  to  confuse  an  Isbue  of  vital  Im- 
portance. His  comment  that  the  Government's  business  would 
be  slowed  up  substantially  if  the  departments  and  independent 
agencies  had  to  operate  according  to  the  procedure  and  practice 
of  the  covirts  was  parUcularly  without  point.  There  Is  nothing  in 
the  bill  which  would  require  administrative  agenclts  to  follow 
court  procedure.  It  does  not  even  require  quasl-Judiciai  bodies 
to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  evidence. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill  claim,  moreover,  that  it  would  accelerate  the 
admLnistratlve  process  instead  of  delaying  it.  Many  grievances 
against  the  Government  wculd  continue  to  be  settled  through  in- 
formal npgotlatlcn.*:  as  at  present.  But  a  written  record  would  h.ive 
to  be  built  from  the  very  beginning  of  every  formal  controversy 
over  the  acis  of  admlnlstraUve  agencies.  Tliat  record  would  serve 
the  purpose  of  t)oth  the  quasi-judicial  bodies  and  the  courts  in  case 
of  appeal.  At  present  time  and  money  are  frequently  wasted  in 
making  two  or  even  tlirce  records  in  the  same  case. 


The  basic  purpose  of  the  Walter-Liosan  bin.  however.  Is  not  to 
cut  comers  but  to  establish  t^e  princlpiea  of  fair  play  In  all  the 
Government's  dealings  with  ciUaenB.  At  present  there  are  no  uni- 
form requirements  as  to  the  making  of  •dnUnlstrative  rule*  nor  as 
to  the  review  of  sdmlnlstratlTe  orders  In  the  courts.  In  some  caeae 
eafeguards  against  "admlnlstratlTe  abeolutlan"  are  fairly  well  ectab- 
Ushed  t>y  statute;  In  other  cases  they  are  utterly  lacking.  Tbe 
Hoiise  Judiciary  Oomnuttee.  In  approving  tbe  Walter-IjOgan  bUl. 
described  the  sitxiatlon  as  one  of  "indescribable  confusion." 

Mr.  Rooaevelt'B  commente  suggeat  that  he  is  willing  to  dLoae  hla 
eyes  to  this  lack  of  any  reasonable  check  upon  the  admlnlstraUve 
system  as  a  whole.  Instead  of  analysing  the  entire  problem  and 
parsing  measured  Judgment  upon  a  carefully  devised  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent was  otxitent  to  snipe  at  the  measure  witlunit  troubling  himself 
to  find  out  what  its  specific  provisions  an;. 

Such  loose  comment  is  not  the  less  Irreiponslble  because  It  comes 
from  the  White  House.  The  President's  method  In  this  Instance  Is 
reminiscent  of  the  way  in  which  he  haisdled  his  Supreme  Court 
reorganization  proposal.  And  that  eplstxle  is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished as  the  most  serious  mistake  of  his  olScial  career. 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RrcoRD,  I  include  the 
following  address  delivered  by  Philip  T.  Rich,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  over  radio  station 
WJR,  Detroit: 

Two  years  ago  when  Dr.  Hardy  fired  itie  shot  heard  round  the 
world  and  picked  off  a  bank  robber  a  block  and  a  half  away.  It 
became  evident  that  the  country  was  picturing  the  Midland  dentist 
as  a  sort  of  Daniel  Boone.  A  gent,  If  you  please,  living  In  a  forest 
clearing,  maybe  rigged  out  in  a  'coon-skin  cap  and  poking  his 
lo£ig-barrele<l  rifle  over  a  log  stockade. 

Let  ine  hitsteu  to  say  that  Midland  Is  no  frontier  town  In  ttie 
historic  aeni«.  Such  pioneering  was  dcme  by  Its  grandfathers: 
now  It  l8  pioneerlnij  in  the  realm  of  Ideas    its  watchword:  research. 

Anything  I  say  tonight  about  Midland.  I  say  for  a  broad  pur- 
pose. Mldlfind  knows  why  It  la  not  at  this  minute  a  ghoet  town, 
as  many  another  of  its  day  and  not  far  distant.  Every  town  has 
something  io  say  to  every  other  town.  Midland  has  this  to  say: 
That  once,  .iO  years  ago,  she  came  so  cloee  to  extinction  when  she 
ceased  to  be  a  world  lumbering  center  thiit  you  couldn't  give  away 
property.  Tixat  shxe  avoided  that  fate  only  because  ntie  lutd  a 
cltiv%n  wltn  an  Inquiring  and  Inventive  mind  and  tlic  education 
with  which  to  make  use  of  it.  Make  use  of  It  to  probe  down  under 
the  sandy  toll  of  that  then  dreary  and  despondent  countryside 

and  find  a  ci^eclal  type  of  brine,  and  to  analyze  it  and  experiment 
With  it  until  ultimately  he  and  his  as^^lates  found  out  how  to 
make  over  aOO  different  salable  chemical  products  from  it.  And 
to  learn  gra<iuaily  how  to  make  them  at  lower  and  lower  expense, 
and  consequently  for  wider  and  wider  markets. 

That  man  was  the  late  Dr.  Hcrliert  H.  Dow.  He  taught  Midland 
how  to  subttltute  planning  for  worrying;  how  to  use  what  lay 
under  Its  ncse;  he  taught  it  the  danger  of  sitting  contentedly  at 
Its  work  while  somebody  else  was  gradually  drawing  its  livelihood 
out  from  unJer  It  by  a  new  process  or  a  new  discovery.  He  taught 
it  this  lessor  :  That  while  your  hands  are  at  work  on  your  present 
basic  supplies  and  with  your  present  knowledge,  your  mind  must 
be  at  work  developing  that  new  Idea  before  somebody  else  does  it. 

He  left  a  &I:dland  imbued  with  his  spirit  of  scientific  research,  a 
pplrlt  given  r.6  first  Impetus  when  his  discovery  of  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  extracting  bromine  from  brine  n;volutlcnijKd  the  chemi- 
cal industry.  What  has  Midland  done  with  his  basic  Idea  since  that 
time?  It  ha:i  brought  about  the  perfection  of  the  worlds  lightest 
structural  metal.  It  has  di-scovered  and  developed  new  plastic 
materials.  It  brought  about  the  first  commercial  production  of 
styrene  (a  glass  substitute)  which  may  prove  revolutionary.  It 
learned  how  to  extriict  bromine  and  magntislum  from  ocean  water. 
And  Midland  chemists  stopped  the  foreign  monopolies  on  iodine, 
dyes,  and  other  pr(>ducts  by  learning  how  to  make  these  products 
profitably  at  below  monopoly  prices. 

The  thing  Midland  ha.s  learned  to  do  is  not  to  follow  tbe  crowd 
unless  there  Is  a  good  sound  reason  for  doing  so.  It  looks  around  In 
Its  head  first  to  see  if  it  hasnt  flitting  around  there  somewhere  an 
Idea  that  points  to  a  better  way  to  do  things.  Result:  Many  a  time 
the  crowd  is  following  Midland. 

To  Illustrate  I  mlgiit  cite  such  cases  as  that  of  Dr.  Wm.  J  Hale. 
who  has  been  airing  his  theories  on  farm  chemurgy.     He  has  had 
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plenty  of  "rarxini;-  from  Mldlander«  But  »hne  they  may  dlsrount 
h!«  "Amoa  and  Andy"  arithmetic,  by  and  large  they  have  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  toundness  of  his  basic  Idea  In  which  he  pioneered 
and  which  has  now  t>een  taJten  up  by  the  National  Farm  Chemurglc 
OouxkU.  In  brief,  that  Idea  sees  the  production  of  needed  In- 
dustrial •uppUes  tram  farm  products  as  the  solution  to  most  of  the 
problema  that  beset  farmers.  It  will  let  them  produce  more  crops 
m  greater  demand  and  hence  make  more  money.  Seme  day  the 
politicians  will  catch  up  with  Dr.  Hale's  idea  and  pour  Into  real 
reaearrh  some  off  the  hundreds  of  millions  now  largely  wasted. 
Better  build  farm  factories  on  a  subsidy  basis  than  continue  to  pour 
out  mcffe  millions  with  no  solutions  in  view.  Just  as  the  chf^mlst 
tsugbt  the  farmer  how  to  taJte  siogar  from  t>eeta.  he  can  advise 
him  on  how  to  provide  himself  and  the  country  with  cheaper  fuel 
for  his  motive  equipment,  cheaper  building  materials,  or  even 
clothing,  or  food  for  his  livestock.  Numerous  chemicals  may  t>«  by- 
products, all  leading  to  new  developn^nts.  As  examples;  Castor 
cil.  which  used  to  be  largely  Imported,  is.  through  the  efforts  of 
chemurgy.  becoming  an  American  Industry:  soluble  stnrch.  fcrmerly 
imported  to  a  great  degree.  Is  now  being  produced  In  the  South 
rrom  sweet  potatoes.  Wnat  has  helped  southern  fanners  can  ba 
worked  out  equally  well  In  some  other  crop  for  northern  farmers. 
I  want  to  mention  another  Idldlander  whose  advanced  Ideas 
have  had  International  recognition.  He  Is  Alden  B  Dow.  architect, 
son  of  the  fotuider  of  our  great  chemical  plant,  and  brother  of 
lU  present  head.  Dr.  WiUard  H.  Dow.  Yoiing  Mr.  Dow  took  plenty 
of  panning  when  he  flrst  started  biiildlng  his  organic  hoxisps  in 
Midland,  paying  no  attention  to  historically  fixed  building  designs. 
He  was  told  by  many  a  Mldlander  and  many  a  visitor  that  they 
looked  like  garage*,  sheds,  factory  buildings.  A  few  were  brave 
enough  to  risk  the  crKlclsm  and  build  Some  members  of  the 
State  architects'  association  were  loud  in  their  crltlcisna — ethers 
defended  the  modern  house  he  conceived.  What  happened?  Well. 
he  began  to  get  pages  in  national  magazines  like  Architectural 
Fcrura  and  Life  In  1937  he  won  the  grand  prlzs  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  for  his  outstanding  achievement  In  residence  archl- 
tectu'e.  Hundreds  from  all  over  the  country  came  to  see  h.s 
houses.  More  homes  of  his  kind  were  built,  and  In  addition,  today 
many  Ideas  used  in  his  houses  can  be  seen  In  other  homes  thut 
follow   Ices  radical  deslgna. 

He  has  advanced  Ideiu  of  possible  colored  plastic  houses  of  the 
future  which  may  admit  w^arm  sun  rays  In  the  wlntrr  and  deflect 
them  in  the  summer,  with  walls  that  absorb  sunlight  by  day  and 
give  off  a  soft  glow  at  n.ght.  Fantastic?  Yes;  If  measured  by 
known  standards,  but  he  Is  preparing  to  manufacture  these  plastic 
plates 

I  might  ndd  that  he  has  recently  worked  out  what  apiiears  to 
be  the  flrst  really  new  Idea  In  church  architecture  In  several  hun- 
dred years.  The  Midland  Latter  Day  Saints  believe  the  radically 
different  church  he  has  recently  designed  for  them  is  admirably 
suited  to  what  they  want,  and  they  are  building  the  first  structure 
nt  its  kind  In  the  world  Dow  tielleves  the  plan  sulQciently  fiuid 
to  apply  to  all  denominations. 

We.  too,  who  publish  the  Midland  Dally  News,  have  caught 
something  of  this  Midland  spirit.  Seven  years  ac:o  we  started  our 
"own  engraving  and  photographic  department,  a  move  then  con- 
sidered a  radical  one  for  a  nonnietropolUnn  newspaper;  5  yeru-s  ago 
we  changed  our  make-up  and  installed  the  first  streamlined  paper 
tn  Michigan  and  one  of  the  flrst  few  In  the  country.  Stream- 
lining in  automobiles,  airplanes,  and  trains  cut  down  air  resistance 
and  made  greater  speeds  possible  with  less  mechanical  effort.  The 
came  Idea  when  applied  to  a  newspaper  cut  down  reader  resistance 
and  slmpUfled  the  mechanical  work. 

Tliere  are  variations  In  streamlining.  Ours  takes  the  reader  from 
the  headline  directly  into  the  story,  which  always  breaks  at  the 
right  side  of  such  a  line.  Purpose:  to  follow  the  logical  sweep  of 
the  eye  to  the  right.  We  went  Into  a  greater  use  of  pictures  be- 
cause pictures  tell  a  more  graphic  story  than  words  We  aban- 
doned balance  and  any  artlflclal  forms  which  made  headlines  more 
difScult  to  w^rlte  and  more  confusing  to  read. 

Stmpllflcatlon  resulted  In  many  one-line  headings,  few  subhead- 
ings Two-line  headings  were  never  more  than  two  columns  wide 
All  headings  were  set  flush  at  the  left  and  allowed  to  end  naturally. 
The  use  of  what  is  known  by  printers  as  sans  serif  type  cut  out 
the  fancy  fishhooks  and  gave  a  plain,  straight  letter  easier  to  read. 
It  also  provided  a  cleaner  page. 

This  all  led  to  faster  and  easier  production  without  sacrificing 
appearance.  Did  our  readers  like  It?  The  ai^.swer  Is  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  approved.  Of  course,  the  flnal  test  Is  In  our 
numt>er  of  readers,  wtxich  Is  now  at  an  all-time  peak. 

The  local  acceptance  proved  that  while  w©  must  remain  a  small- 
town newspaper  J\ist  as  long  as  Midland  remains  a  small  town, 
we  are  not  prevented  by  that  fact  from  making  full  use  of  new 
ideas  within  our  scope,  and  that  we  are  wise  only  when  we  follow 
the  trend  we  see  In  our  own  community. 

Midland  has  been  described  as  a  model  city.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  short  of  that  one  the  ministers  speak  of  on  Sundays.  People 
being  human,  we  have  much  to  learn  We  are  trying  to  learn  it 
trom  the  other  communities  In  the  State  and  country  as  well  as 
from  the  recesses  of  our  own  minds.  It  is  a  give-and-take  propo- 
sition. Just  as  our  daily  living  is. 

We  ride  in  Detroit  automobiles  and  airplanes  and  at  the  same 
time  we  teach  mantifacturers  to  use  Midland  light  metal  to  Improve 
them  We  r.de  on  Akron  rubber  and  find  ways  to  make  better 
•ynthetla  rubber    for    ^tedal    purpoaea.     We    aell    insectlcidea    to 


Traverse  City  to  enable  It  to  grow  grade  A  chorrles,  and  we  eat  th^s 
cherries.  We  develop  new  rcfrlsfcratlon  methods  and  eat  Boyne 
City  smelt  preserved  by  them.  We  make  basic  materials  for  per- 
fumes and  buy  them  back  In  their  finished  form  from  manufac- 
turers far  away. 

We  learned  from  several  Michigan  cities  to  eye  booms  with  cau- 
tion, and.  furthermore,  we  learned  to  beautify  our  city  as  it  devel- 
oped Industrially.  We  know  we  have  no  Utopia,  no  rocklnir-chalr 
Jobs,  no  room  for  anything  but  a  slow  and  cautious  flow  of  labor 
into  our  city.  We  know  that  only  on  that  basts  have  we  developed 
to  a  town  where  73  percent  of  our  citizens  own  their  own  houses. 
and  we  rate  fourth  in  the  United  States  In  per  capita  expenditure 
for  home  building. 

In  a  sense,  we  operate  as  a  laboratory  for  many  of  you  other 
cities.  That's  why  its  fiin  to  live  here  We  listen  to  many  a 
harebrained  idea  Of  the  dozen  ideas  a  day  any  one  of  our  bril- 
liant sclentlsU  may  have,  probably  only  one  Is  found  sound  and 
practical.  Most  of  the  others  die  a  natural  death  In  a  test  tube. 
But  some  of  them — both  useful  and  "screw  ball  " — filter  through  our 
minds  and  get  their  try-outs  there. 

For  what  we  get  from  you  as  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  State 
and  as  other  men  and  women  in  tttose  towns  and  cities  we  feel 
our  most  important  return  to  you  is  the  lesson  we  learned  long 
ago.  It  is  a  lessen  seme  of  you  learned,  too,  but  many  more  must 
learn. 

You  don't  dare  gloat  too  long  over  some  accomplishment.  The 
big  thing  la.  What  are  you  going  to  do  tomorrow?  next  week?  next 
year? 

It's  a  question  every  man  and  every  community  may  well  ask 
themselves  Wliat  is  there  lying  under  their  noses  that  ihey  aren't 
using  and  should  be  using?  There  are  whole  industries  lying  flat 
on  their  backs  in  Michigan  today  because  they  either  didn't  nsl: 
themselves  this  question  soon  enough  or,  If  they  did.  failed  to  bring 
In  the  advance  scouts  In  the  field  of  thinking  who  could  answer  It 
That  Is  the  question  with  which  Midland  is  still  nudeinR  itS'^lf 
dally.  "* 

Your  opportunity  is  probably  lying  under  your  nose  At  least. 
50  years  of  research  and  creative  thinking  have  led  Midland  to 
believe  that  such  Is  often  the  case. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Spcr.kcr,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

M.*ssACHrsETTS  Rftail  Gpxkters'  & 

Pbovis:o.v  De.*i.e:is'  Asgocx^ttok. 

Boston,  Masi .  March  28,  1940. 
The  Honorable  John  W   McCopmack. 

House  of  Representatii'e^,  Wa^hinffton,  D.  C. 

Ho.voKABLi  Sia  From  information  we  have  received.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  there  Is  a  grav?  po.-sibillty  th.Tt  xho  present  appropria- 
tion set  up  by  the  Senate  Approprt.it Ions  Committee  for  the  cxmtln- 
uatlon  and  extension  of  the  Federal  food-stamp  plan  would  be 
drastically  reduced. 

May  we  request  that  you  use  your  good  Influence  In  this  matter 
In  having  this  appropriation  remain  Intact  when  It  comes  before 
the  Joint  committee  to  prepare  the  farm  appropriation. 

The  business  of  food  distribution  is  the  largest  In  the  world. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  our  national  income  Is  spent  for  food  products 
It.  therefore,  has  been  v?ry  gratifying  for  the  largie  number  of 
people  engaged  In  food  distribution  to  find  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
eniment  is  placing  back  In  the  normal  channels  of  distribution 
the  so-called  surplus  commodities. 

Our  opinions  In  this  matter  are  not  selfish  because  It  has  been 
definitely  established  that  this  method  of  surplus  distribution  has 
more  rapidly  and  reasonably  reduced  agricultural  surpluses  thereby 
firming  the  price  of  these  commodities  to  the  farmer  and  further. 
and  most  important,  has  given  a  more  balanced  diet  to  the  relief 
of  recipients. 

The  member?  of  the  Ma.'Kachu.-etts  Retail  Grocers'  &  Provision 
Dealers'  Association  and  the  food  distributors  as  a  whole  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  will  be  deeply  grateful  for  any  effort  that 
you  might  make  to  s-^  that  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration appropriation.  In  its  present  status.  Is  protected. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Edw.ard  M   Stwam, 
President.     Massachusetts     Retail     Grocers'     <fr     Provision 
Dealers'  Assoc^ticTi. 
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Americans  Voteleas  Biillions 
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or 
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Monday.  AprU  8,  1940 


ABTICLE  BY  HKLEN  BURLIN 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  contribution 
toward  assisting  those  disenfranchised  people  of  the  South 
to  gain  their  democratic  rights  to  express  themselves  at  the 
ballot  box,  I  extend  in  the  Record  an  article  written  by  Helen 
Burlin. 

Tills  appeared  in  the  April  Issue  of  Equality.  What  Mem- 
ber of  tliis  House  would  pay  the  same  percentage  of  his  In- 
come for  the  privilege  of  voting  as  is  expected  of  the  Missis- 
sippi farmer?    This  would  be  $600.    Would  you  pay  it? 

TLe  article  follows: 

AMCEICA'S  VOTTLBSB  ICnXIONS 

(By  Helen  BurUn) 

Althotigh  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  prctfeeslng  democracy  without 
practicing  It  Is  common  enough,  it  la  never  a  pretty  one. 

In  our  country,  despite  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
millions  of  cttiBens  are  robbed  of  their  right  to  vote.  These  millions 
live  in  Alatjama.  Arltansas.  Georgia.  Mlssiaslppl.  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Many  of  them  are  Negroes,  but  the 
majority  are  white. 

In  these  States,  during  the  Prosldentlal  election  of  1938.  only 
2.C79.473  out  of  an  adult  population  of  11.606.046  cast  their  ballots. 
A  bare  quarter  of  the  population  TOted  to  elect  their  Chief 
Executive. 

How  was  this  accomplished?    Very  simply. 

Each  citizen  has  to  buy  a  privilege  which  elsewhere  Is  taken  for 
granted — that  of  exercising  his  constitutional  right  to  vote.  TTie 
State  sells  the  right  by  levying  a  poll  tax.  Those  who  register  and 
pay  may  vote.    Tliose  who  can't,  dont. 

The  poll  tax.  reminiscent  of  the  head  tax  of  medieval  England, 
was  resurrected,  not  during  the  turbulent  reconstruction  era,  as 
many  think,  but  by  white  supremacy  conventions  in  the  1890'b  and 
1900*8.  Ostensibly  to  di-sfranchlee  the  Negro,  their  real  purpose  was 
to  break  the  back  of  the  Populists.  In  the  Populist  movement,  poor 
fanners,  white  and  Negro,  had  fotind  their  voice  and  were  threaten- 
ing the  political  hold  of  the  Democratic  machines  in  various 
Southern  States. 

Together  with  disfranchisement  of  the  bvUk  of  Negroes  through 
intimidation  and  various  testa,  and  of  many  poor  whites  throtigh 
residence  requirements  which  operate  against  tenant  farmers  and 
migrant  families,  the  poll  tax  Is  effective  in  keeping  the  percentage 
of  the  pt^ulatlon  which  votes  very  small  indeed,  as  the  accom- 
panying map  shows. 

An  average  farm  family  In  Mlastsslppl  has  three  persons  of 
voting  age  and  an  annvial  income  of  bdow  $100.  The  right  to  vote 
would  cost  that  family  three  times  $3  or  $6 — 6  percent  of  its  in- 
come. How  many  households  even  in  fortunate  clrciimstances 
cotild  afford  an  investment  of  these  proportions  for  the  sake  of 
exercising  the  privilege  of  cltlzexishlp?  In  Alabama  and  Georgia,  for 
exaniple.  the  poll  tax  Is  cumulative.  If  a  citizen  hasnt  registered 
for  several  years,  or  has  lost  his  certificates,  the  cost  of  voting 
motmts  into  a  tidy  sum.  It  cost  Artliur  Grover  Means  of  Bir- 
mingham, a  Negro,  $36  to  vote  ($1.80  for  every  year  of  his  age 
past  his  twenty-first  birthday) ,  and  his  determination  lo  pay  the 
price  was  so  "niimmi  that  he  got  his  plcttire  in  the  papers. 

Sometimes  counties  levy  an  additional  poU  tax.  Mississippi  re- 
quires bfffkles  2  years'  cumulative  poU  tax.  "satisfactory  evidence 
of  payment  of  (other)  taxes."  In  Arkansas,  without  a  poU  tax 
receipt,  one  Is  not  only  barred  from  voting  but  from  receiving  any 
license,  permit,  or  wages  from  public  funds.  The  poU  tax  becomes 
a  racket  in  certain  localities,  notably  in  Texas,  with  political 
machines  buying  up  quantities  of  blank  poll-tax  receipts  and  pars- 
ing them  out  to  complaisant  or  venal  voters  (see  Survey  Graphic, 
January  1»40).  In  some  places,  poU  taxes  must  be  pwild  as  much 
as  6  to  10  months  before  election,  at  a  season  when  cash  is 
especiaUy  short  In  farm  households. 

This  disfranchisement  of  two-thirds  of  the  population  In  the  poll- 
tax  States  of  the  South  means  in  effect  the  suspension  of  democ- 
racy, as  candid  Bourbons  freely  admit.  Said  the  Tuscaloosa  News 
recently : 

•"This  newspaper  believes  In  white  supremacy,  and  It  believes 
that  the  poll  tax  Is  one  of  the  eoentlals  for  the  preservation  of 
white  supremacy.  It  does  not  belleTe  In  a  democracy  with  a  small 
ti*  •  •  •  If  it  is  'undemocratic'  to  aicue  for  white  supremacy — 
wm  It  oertalnly  la — ttien  we  plead  guilty  to  the  ctiarge." 


Political  and  economic  problenu  walk  hand  In  hand.  "Hie  politi- 
cal rule  of  a  privileged  minority  over  large  sections  of  the  South 
lielps  to  make  that  part  of  the  Nation  America's  economic  problem 
No.  1.  It  guarantees  one-party  rule,  hinders  effective  political 
action  by  masses  of  the  population,  and  encourages  politicians  to 
remain  indifferent  to  popular  needs.  Illiteracy,  child  labor,  migra- 
tion, wages  30  to  50  percent  below  the  national  average,  hookworm 
and  pellafra,  wretched  housing — these  are  B<9me  of  the  crying  prob- 
lems which.  If  not  solely  dtie  to  lack  of  the  ballot,  will  hardly 
receive  prlna*  consideration  from  politicians  untU  their  ooDstltu- 
enclee  get  the  vote. 

But  it  Is  not  the  South  alone  that  suffers  from  the  blight  of  the 
poU  tax.  Only  recently  Is  rocognlUon  beginning  to  dawn  of  the 
degree  of  control  exercised  over  Congress  by  poU-tax  Statea.  The 
seniority  rule  In  the  House  and  the  Senate  gives  ranking  places  on 
important  committees  to  Members  consistently  sure  of  reelection. 
This  is  the  secret  of  why  one  good  piece  of  legislation  after  another 
Is  throttled  in  conunlttee  and  likewise  ex|>lalns  the  congressional 
support  so  easily  won  by  bills  that  shock  most  of  us  as  absurd  and 
reactionary.  Liberal  America  is  taken  aback  by  the  flood  of  anti- 
alien  bills  now  before  Congress.  The  chief  sponsors  of  these  bills  all 
come  from  poll-tax  states.  T^e  National  Emergency  Conference  for 
DenK>cratic  Rights  has  pointed  otrt  that  all  but  two  Important  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate  have  southern  Democrats  for 
chairmen:  and  the  chairman  of  a  standing  committee  has  enormous 
power.  The  poll-tax  bloc  has  consistently  opposed  progreasive  social 
leglaiatlon  through  Its  control  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  the 
Dies  committee,  the  Smith  committee  to  Investigate  the  National 
LAbor  Relations  Board,  and  other  coinmltt)*ee. 

The  fight  against  the  poU  tax  Is  therefore  a  fight  for  democracy 
and  the  rights  of  minorities  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
fight  does  not  lack  support  in  the  heart  of  Dixie.  In  recent  years 
three  States — North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  nor  Ida — have  abol- 
ished the  poll  tax.  They  were  able  to  do  this  by  action  of  the 
legislature;  elsewhere  the  poll  tax  is  written  Into  State  constitutions 
and  Its  removal  requires  more  complicated  procedure.  In  Tennes- 
see, however,  a  campaign  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
parent-teacher  association,  and  other  groups  threatens  to  bring 
the  poU  tax  to  an  end. 

In  the  deeper  South,  with  Its  black  belts,  the  resistance  of  en- 
trenched political  machines  makes  State  action  in  the  near  future 
seem  Improbable.  Hence  the  attack  on  the  poll  tax  Is  following  a 
different  strategy.  In  Alabama  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  has  filed  i«veral  court  actions  In 
support  of  the  right  to  register.  In  Tennessee,  the  Civil  Rights 
Committee  of  the  Southern  Conference  f(}r  Human  Welfare  has 
brought  the  case  of  Henry  Plrtle  into  Pedei"al  court  on  the  groiind 
that  States  cannot  lawfully  prevent  citizens  from  voting  In  Federal 
elections  for  nonpayment  of  a  State  poll  tax.  Crampton  Harris. 
Plrtle's  counsel  and  former  partner  of  Supn^me  Court  Justice  Hugo 
L.  Black,  argues  that  "a  State  might  Just  as  weU  try  to  tax  the 
United  States  malls  as  a  United  States  election"  and  that  "There  can 
be  no  democracy  unless  every  man  and  woman  is  free  to  vote." 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  bill  H.  R.  7534.  prepared  by  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare  and  introduced  In  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Lrx  E  Geteb  of  California.  It  makes  un- 
lawful the  requirement  of  a  poll  tax  for  voting  In  any  Federal  elec- 
tion. Hearings  took  place  March  6  before  a  sutKommlttee  headed 
by  Representative  Francis  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  bill  Is 
so  framed  that  If  favorably  reported  out  and  passed,  the  Supreme 
Court  probably  will  uphold  it. 

While  economic  and  political  freedom  in  the  South  are  of  prime 
Importance  to  those  who  live  there,  the  problem  Is  more  far-reach- 
ing than  that.  Our  progress  as  a  nation  is  indivisible  and  the 
only  way  to  safeguard  prosperity  and  freedom  Is  to  combat  aU  aiXl 
any  manifestations  of  oppression  and  demagogic  rule. 


Wrangell  Island 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  8.  1940 


RESOLtmON  AND  ARTICLES  RELATIVE  TO  OWNEIUSHIP 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  under  the  permission 
granted  me  during  the  course  of  my  remark:s.  I  aak  to  hare 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  resolution  <8.  Res. 
253)  to  which  I  referred:  a  statement  which  I  have  prepared 
with  respect  to  Wrangell  Island;  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  26,  1939;  and  an  article  entitle  "War 
of  Propaganda  May  Be  Already  Won." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao.  as  follovv: 


^    ir" 
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Senflt*  Resolution  253 

Rrsclred.  That  th«  Secretary  of  State  la  requested  to  make  a 
report  to  the  S-nate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  ttie  United  States  haa  a  vaild  claim  to  sovereignty 
orer  Wrangell  Island. 

BTATCMDrr  Bt  Hon.  RoBorr  R   Rctnolbs.  or  NomTH  CAaouwA 

Wrangell  Island  U.  roughly,  the  size  and  shape  of  Jamaica.  80 
miles  long  and  35  miles  wide.  It  Is  rugged  rather  than  rocky,  with 
a  .iiaxlmun>  elevation  of  about  2.000  feet.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  Is  no  permanent  Ice  or  snow,  with  the  snows  of  winter  dls- 
(tppoarlng  completely  In  summer  The  minimum  temperature  In 
winter  is  only  a  UtUe  lower  than  that  of  Montreal,  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Winnipeg,  and  not  nearly  so  low  as  that  of  some  of  the 
Russian  cities.  Because  the  Island  Is  small  and  surrounded  by  a 
fjnall  ocean,  the  wannest  summers  will  not  be  far  different  from 
the  month  of  May  tiiroughout  some  of  the  northwest  sections  of 
O.nada  and  some  of  the  northeast  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Ea»entlally  It  Is  a  praine  land — no  trees,  and  only  small  bushes. 
The  beach  Is  abundantly  supplied  with  driftwood  for  fuel  and  for 
the  building  of  log  houses.  It  Is  probably  the  greatest  polar  bear 
country  in  the  world  But  t>ear8kins  have  at  present  a  small 
commercial  value  There  are  no  locations  better  for  the  trapping 
of  white  and  blue  foxes,  and  there  are  considerable  quantities  of 
the  remains  of  the  prehistoric  elephants— mammoths  of  that 
tonsil  monster  may  be  of  some  Importance.  It  Is  an  excellent 
sution  for  the  walrus  and  hair-seal  industry.  Nothing  Is  known 
about  the  presence  or  ab.'«ence  of  minerals.  Great  herds  of  reln- 
derr  are  owned  by  natives  and  whites  In  Alaska  and  suitable 
breeding  stock  could  be  purchased  at  reasonable  co«t  and  landed 
In  Wrangell  Island. 

Probably  Wrangell  Island  could  supjwrt  some  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  herd  equally  in  value  to  double  that  number  of  sheep. 

Although  the  commercial  value  of  Wrangell  Island  Is  small.  It  Is 
not  negligible  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  should  not  have  been  In  the 
least  interested  In  this  island,  however,  but  for  my  belief  that 
within  25  years  from  now  the  Polar  Ocean  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
theaters  of  air  commerce.  It  is  true  that  we  of  the  United  States 
have  plenty  of  rich  land  to  develop,  both  at  home  and  In  our 
Terrltcrlee.  partlc\ilarly  In  Alaska;  and  In  speaking  of  Alaska. 
may  I  say  that  I  believe  that  we  have  come  to  need  badly  a  supply 
station  under  our  own  flag  somewhere  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
As!a  such  as  Wrangell  Island,  (or  remember  that  Asia.  Russian 
territory.  Is  located  within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  American  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  Fact  Is.  the  Little  Dlamede  Island,  which  we  ac- 
quired from  Russia  to^rether  with  Alaska  and  Pribllof  In  the 
Aleutian  Islands  for  a  conslderntlon  of  $7,200,000.  Is  only  about 
cne-haJf  mile  from  the  Big  Dlamede  Island  which  belongs  to 
Russia  Itself 

Every  other  l.'dand  on  this  vast  northern  frontier  of  Asia  Is 
clearly  th«*  property  of  some  other  nation,  either  by  discovery  or 
by  occupation,  but  I  believe  that  this  one  spot,  Wrangell  Island. 
Is  c'early  ours  and  the  longer  that  we  let  It  go  and  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Russia,  as  of  now.  the  more  dlfQcult  will  be  our  chance 
of  obtaining  our  legal  rights 

From  a  purely  commercial  standpoint  as  of  now,  the  Lsland 
would  not  be  worth  anything  to  us.  but  as  I  have  heretofore 
atated.  within  25  years  from  now  It  would  be  a  very  valuable 
spot,  so  my  chief  design,  that  what  I  have  said  and  done,  shall  rest 
entirely  on  the  grounds  of  public  Interest  and  public  spirit. 

If  one  looks  at  the  Polar  Ocean  on  a  globe,  which  Is  the  only 
way  of  correctly  realizing  the  situation,  you  will  note  that  Wrangell 
Island  lies  straight  across  from  New  York  and  Is  almost  directly  <n 
line  lietween  the  metropolis  of  New  York  and  Manila,  the  capital 
of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth.  Even  though  It  Is  not  strate- 
gically the  most  Important  Island  on  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia. 
It  IS  the  culy  Island  to  which  the  United  States  Government  has 
a  claim  on  that  vast  frontier. 

A  couple  of  yoars  ago  when  I  was  In  Alaska  and  at  which  time  I 
visited  Point  Barrow,  the  northernmost  point  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  aa  well  as  Deering.  Walnwrlght.  Nome,  and  Siberian 
waters,  friends  of  mine  there  and  others  whom  I  have  met  from 
time  to  time  and  place  to  place  who  were  fanxlUar  with  Siberia. 
impressed  upon  me  bow  the  Japanese  were  penetrating  northward 
into  that  great  country.  And,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  several  years 
ago  while  In  Russia  I  understood  that  the  Soviet  Government 
was  encouraging  the  Immigration  of  Its  nationals  from  the  con- 
gested cities  such  aa  Odessa.  Leningrad,  and  Moscow  to  Siberia 
and  Its  northeastern  portions  on  the  mainland  Ln  the  neighborhood 
of  Wrangell  Island. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  Inlormed  that  a  nimiber  of  Cbuckhees. 
Russian  nationals,  are  occupying  the  Island  as  a  result  of  cur  na- 
tionals having  been  forcibly  taken  from  the  Island  a  number  of  years 
ago.  concerning  which  incident  I  ahall  return  to  shortly  We  have 
nerer  asked  submission  of  the  question  to  some  form  of  Interna- 
tional court.  In  which  case  thetr  occupation,  coupled  with  cur  neg- 
lect, could  have  established  ownership,  so  In  this  bill  I  am  merely 
asking  that  our  State  Department  Inquire  Into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  has  a  valid  claim  to  sovereignty 
over  this  Island. 

It  Is  my  Irxformatlon  that  In  September  of  1921  several  Britishers. 
toother  with  a  small  party  of  Eskimos,  landed  on  Wrangell  Island, 
where  they  raised  the  British  flag,  which  they  claimed  was  the  third 
time  that  the  British  flag  had  been  placed  upon  the  soil  of  Wrangell 
Island.     At  tliat  Ume  there  were  some  press  stories  In  the  United 


States  to  the  effect  that  otir  OoTerrment  had  protested  afr«1nrt 
Britain's  occup>atlon  of  this  Island,  but  aa  to  whether  or  not  these 
statements  are  authentic  I  have  not  been  informed.  At  that  time, 
however.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia  did  protest.  This  protest  contained  three  reasons  on 
account  of  which  Wrangell  Island  was  s;i'.d  to  be  Russian. 

The  first  reason  was  discovery  of  the  Island  by  Baron  Wrangell  a 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Close  students  of  the  baron's 
Journey  at  the  time  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  discovered 
Wrangell  Island  will  reveal  that  he  was  never  anywhere  near  It 
And  In  addition  to  that  he  states  In  his  description  definitely  that 
he  failed  to  discover  land.  Confirmation  of  this  can  be  obtained 
easily 

The  second  Russian  claims  are  on  the  basis  of  a  landing  between 
the  years  1910  and  1915  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  nation  could 
have  claimed  Wrangell  Island  en  the  basis  of  a  larding  In  1910, 
1915,  or  1921,  the  latter  of  which  was  claimed  by  the  British. 

Thirdly,  the  Russians  advance  the  claim  that  Wrangell  Island  Is 
Russian  by  reason  of  its  immediate  prox.mity  to  Siberia  Tho  dis- 
tance from  Siberia  is  about  100  miles,  and  a.s  to  this  claim  for 
ownership  through  prcxlmity  might  pcseibly  be  agreed  up«in  by 
some  future  lnternatlcn:U  convention,  but  It  certainly  has  not  been 
agreed  upon  In  the  past 

In  the  year  1880  or  1881  the  New  York  Herald  fitted  out  a  Polar 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  De  Long,  an  officer 
on  leave  of  ab8?nce  from  the  United  States  Navy.  This  was  the 
famous  and  tragic  Jeannette  expedition,  so  called  after  the  ship 
which  De  Long  took  north  through  the  Pacific  and  through  the 
Bering  Straits  proceeding  into  the  ice  which  he  met  northwest  of 
Alaska.  Arm  In  the  behcf  that  Just  beyond  were  the  shores  of  a 
great  continent  Shortly  thereafter,  while  the  Jeannette  expedition 
was  found  In  the  ices  cf  the  great  Pclar  region,  the  American  flag 
was  planted  on  Wrangell  Island  either  by  a  member  cf  his  expe- 
dition or  by  one  of  the  crew  cf  an  expedition  that  went  In  search 
of  the  members  of  the  Jeannette  expedition. 

I  claim  that  Wrani?ell  Island  Is  originally  the  property  of  the 
United  States  through  right  of  dl.'scovery.  but  It  Is  a  principle  of 
International  law  that  claims  arising  out  of  the  discovery  must  t>e 
followed  up  within  any  reasonable  time  by  exploration  or  occupancy 
or  el^e  it  lapses  into  the  territory  of  a  no-man's  land. 

The  BrltKsh  claim  some  sort  of  title  as  of  1854  by  way  of  dlscovry 
or  otherwise,  and  the  Russians  claim  title  for  the  same  or  similar 
reasons;  but.  after  all.  It  Is  not  disputed  that  the  American  flag 
was  placed  on  Wrangell  Island  in  1881  or  1882.  and  It  was  actually 
occupied  by  the  nationals  cf  the  United  States  v.hcn  the  Russian 
nationals,  forcibly  and  against  their  will,  removed  the  nationals  of 
the  United  States  from  the  island  to  Siberia,  and  I  understand  that 
since  then  the  Russians  have  occupied  the  Island. 

I  think  It  Is  pr-'tty  well  conceded — at  least,  there  Is  no  Infor- 
mation to  the  eHect — that  any  human  being  ever  landed  on  Wran- 
gell Lsland  before  the  Americans  did  in  1881.  and  we  know  pretty 
definitely  that  no  landing  was  made  upon  tlie  Island  thereafter  for 
many,    many   years. 

Those  who  claim  to  have  a  knowledge  of  aerial  navigation  say 
that  conditions  on  the  whole  there  are  better  than  In  any  other 
area  In  the  world,  and.  of  course,  for  the  time  being,  we  are 
Interested  In  the  acquisition  of  this  island  for  the  reason  that, 
as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  within  25  years  it  will  be  a  very 
valuable  spot,  as  the  condition  cf  the  Lsland  Is  such  that,  without 
great  dllDculty  or  excessive  expense,  airplane  bases  could  l>e  estab- 
lished. Some  have  ventured  that  a  harbor  at  one  end  of  the 
Island  Is  so  enclosed  that  aquaplanes  cculd  make  safe  landings. 
and  in  the  winter,  with  the  aiiport  covered  with  snow,  great  pas- 
senger and  freight  planes  cculd  land  safely  on  skis.  Not  only  are 
flying  conditions  over  the  polar  area  on  the  whole  good,  according 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  this  section,  but  It  Is  much  the 
smaller  of  the  oceans  and  therefore  the  easiest  ocean  to  cro's.s  As 
the  settlements  creep  northward  Eilong  the  great  rivers  of  Slt>crla 
and  Canfida.  the  polar  mediterranean  will  continually  Increase  In 
Importance  through  the  airways  above  which  connects  the  various 
lands 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  Russia  Is  now  In  the  pos.sesslon 
of  Wrangell  Island.  I  claim  that  that  possession  was  obtained  by 
force  and  not  by  discovery.  Of  course,  on  account  of  Wrangell 
Island's  being  In  the  Immediately  proximity  of  Russian  territory. 
It  would  be  easy  for  Russia  to  se'.ze  and  difflcult  for  us  to  defend, 
but  surely  It  would  be  possible  to  establish  the  ownership  of  the 
Island  at  an  international  conference.  If  Riissla — or  any  other 
country  for  that  matter — then  acted  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the 
conference,  the  facts  would  at  least  be  known  and  the  blame  would 
be  laid  where  It  was  deserved;  and  again  I  wish  to  say  that  to  use 
Wrangell  Island  as  a  base  we  would  have  there  a  short  cut  for 
airplanes  flying  over  the  top  of  the  globe  from  New  York  to  Manila 
Instead  of  around  the  circumference  by  such  routes  as  are  taken  by 
ships  and  trains. 

Wrangel  Island  has  an  area  of  about  2  000  square  miles.  Its 
elevation  rises  to  2.50O  feet,  but  there  ts  much  le.^  land  on  the  south 
and  north.  Shoals  and  sand  spits  project  to  sea  on  the  north  and 
southwest  The  west  and  east  coast  are  steep  and  lofty.  The  har- 
bor Is  on  the  southea.st.     Tundra  covers  many  parts. 

In  1923  a  party  of  E.>klmos  under  an  Alaskan  trapper  were  estab- 
lished on  Wran^el  Island,  but  Russia,  laying  stress  on  the  claim 
miide  around  1915.  forcibly  removed  the  colony  in  August  of  1924 
and  shortly  afterward  brought  50  Chuckhees  to  form  a  settlement 
under  Soviet  ofTlclals.  and  I  understand  that  the  colony  was  visited 
by  Rusvslan  airplanes  In  1927.  At  that  tmie  these  claims  were  not 
oClclally  disputed  by  the  Uiuted  States,  according  to  my  information. 
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Last  year  I  Introduced  a  bill  In  Congress  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  naval  bases  on  Wrangell  Island.  This  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  no  action  to  date 
has  l)een  taken  thereupon.  Pact  of  the  matter  is.  I  think  that  I  was 
a  little  premature  in  the  Introduction  of  that  resolution.  I  prob- 
ably then  should  have  Introduced  a  bill  such  as  I  am  Introducing 
today,  requesting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practical  date  with  respect  to  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  has  a  valid  claim  to  sovefelgnty  over  Wrangel 
Island:  and  then,  after  the  establishment  of  this  claim.  If  an  inter- 
national congress  awards  the  Island  to  the  United  States,  then  would 
be  the  proper  time  for  a  bill  calling  for  the  establishment  of  naval 
bases  there.  At  any  rate,  last  jtai,  when  I  Introduced  the  afore- 
mentioned bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  there  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  under  date 
of  February  26.  1939.  an  article  entitled  "United  States  Owns 
Wrangell  Island,  Not  Soviet,  Sajrs  Reynolds,"  and  the  subhead  of 
that  story  reads.  "Retired  rear  adnUral.  who  planted  American  flag, 
revives  controversy  of  Arctic  possession."  I  wish  to  have  this  article 
at  this  Juncture  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  I  hope  that  we  may  shortly  ascertain  the  rightful  owner 
of  this  Island,  which  In  the  future,  I  am  confident,  will  prove  to  be  a 
most  valuable  possession. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  26.  1939] 
Untted  States  Owns  Wrangeij-  Island,  Not  Soviet.  Says  Rfynoi 
Fetired  Admiral.   Who   PLAhrrEo   AMsaicAN   Flag   There,   Rk\ive3 

CONTROVERST     0\TK    ARCTIC    POSSESSION 

Because  "first  come  first  served"  still  Is  the  law  of  the  masterless 
lands.  Rear  Admiral  William  Edward  Reynolds,  retired,  believes  the 
Russians  ought  to  KCt  off  Wrangell  Island. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  personal  pride  to  him.  for  he  "came  first."  In  this 
case,  he  said,  and  planted  the  American  flag  on  that  Ice-bound  spot 
In  the  Arctic  Sea  one  August  morning  In  1881. 

There  is  a  first-class  international  sqtiabble  ready  to  flare  up  over 
this  disputed  land,  and  It  was  another  Reynolds  who  started  it. 

Last  Friday  Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds,  of  North  Carolina.  In- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  establish  a  naval  air  base  on 
Wrangell  Island,  but  there  Is  small  chance  of  doing  that  while  the 
Russians  are  there. 

It  seems  that  In  1924.  taking  advantage  of  a  claim  they  had  made 
In  1916  that  had  never  been  ofaclally  disputed,  the  Russians  ab- 
ducted one  Charles  Wells,  an  American  sailor  from  Seattle,  and  12 
Eskimos  peacefully  engaged  In  fishing  and  hunting  and  otherwise 
making  good  America  s  title  to  the  sp>ot,  and  replaced  them  with  a 
colony  of  enthusiastic  Communists. 

restrains    his  PCtDC 

This  Is  a  pretty  intolerable  situation  for  79-year-old  William 
Revnolds,  who  retired  as  rear  admiral  In  the  Coast  Guard  Just  when 
this  was  going  on.  But.  mild-mannered  and  dignified,  he  restrained 
his  outraged  pride  yesterday  and  spoke  of  the  arrogant  Bolsheviks 
with  creditable  courtesy. 

'I  don't  know  what  right  they  had  to  take  our  Island,"  he  re- 
marked, "but  then  I  don't  know  much  about  International  law.  I 
took  possession  of  Wrangell  Island  for  the  United  States,  and  we 
were  the  first  white  men  that  ever  landed  there.  Of  course.  It's 
named  after  a  Russian.  Baron  Wrangell,  but  he  never  reached  the 
Island;  he  Just  saw  It." 

As  a  matter  cf  fact.  It  was  something  of  an  accident  that  led  to 
that  historic  landing  party,  the  gray-haired  seaman  admitted.  The 
steamship  Ccruin.  on  which  he  was  a  Jimlor  offlcer  at  the  time. 
was  not  sailing  about  the  Arctic  looking  for  new  lands  for  Uncle 
Sam.  She  was  searching  for  survivors  of  the  exploring  ship  Jean- 
nette crufhed  by  Ice  Just  before. 

They  didn't  find  any  survivors,  but  they  found  a  lot  of  polar  bears 
and  walrus,  and  a  good  plateau  now  useful  as  an  airplane  landing 
field,  and  they  presented  this  chilly  spot  to  the  State  Department  to 
file  away  for  the  future. 

nrrarN  tzaxs  too  lat« 

Now  Senator  Reynolds  has  found  a  use  for  It.  but  he  to  15  years  too 
late.  When.  In  1924.  Commander  M.  Davldoff  came  back  In  triumph 
to  Vladlvostock  with  Wells  and  his  Eskimos  he  proudly  boasted  that 
once  more  the  proletarian  revolution  had  scored  over  the  "imperial- 
ists." who  were  attempting  to  "seize  the  island"  because  It  "wotUd 
have  made  an  ideal  aerial  base." 

Poor  Wells  died  before  he  ever  got  away  from  Siberia  and  as  Rear 
Admiral  Reynolds  Is  the  last  survivor  of  the  ofBccrs  on  that  historic 
cruise  of  the  CoTwin.  he  Is  now  the  only  principal  of  the  drama  of 
Wrangell  still  able  to  tell  the  tale 

But  Wells'  pponsor.  Carl  J.  Lomen,  Is  rtlll  very  much  alive,  and 
60  m  his  claim  against  the  Russian  Government  for  the  167  foxsklns 
and  40  polar  bear  skins  they  relieved  him  of  in  1924.  not  to  mention 
damages  against  his  firm,  the  Lomen  Reindeer  &  Trading  Cor- 
poration, which  botiPht  from  an  English  firm  the  trading  Interests 
in  the  island  Just  in  time  to  have  them  seized  behind  their  backs 
by  the  conquering  Russian  revolutionaries. 

But  after  all.  the  whole  thing  rests  with  the  State  Department, 
and  the  State  Department  isn't  Interested  now.  Maybe  If  we  build 
that  air  base  Senator  Reynolds  wants  there  will  be  a  showdown,  and 
the  Russians  will  be  forced  to  admit  the  validity  of  Rear  Admiral 
Rejmolds'  deed,  and  pay  Lomen  his  damages.  Such  at  least  is  the 
hope  of  Rejmolds,  Reynolds,  and  Lomen. 
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Was  or  Propaganda  Mat  Be  Alreadt  Won— HtTNca  IN  JonLtss  Home 
More  Pehu-ous  Than  Ant  F'oreign   Spy,  is  View 

The  little  man.  sitting  In  his  little  home,  and  wondering  where 
he  can  get  another  pall  of  coal,  will  ultimately  decide  whether  we 
get  Into  war  or  stay  out.  asserts  Samuel  Grafton,  WTltlng  In  the 
New  York  Post.     He  adds: 

"We  are  being  told  to  watch  out  for  propaganda.  Good  enough. 
But  In  the  larger  sense,  this  Is  a  false  steer.  The  propaganda  fight 
has  already  t»een  fought  and  won  by  the  Allies.  The  United  States 
now  hates  Hitler  more  than  It  hated  the  Kaiser  In  1916.  The 
toothlest  of  British  lecturers  can  add  only  a  drop  to  the  brimming 
bucket  of  our  hate,     •     •     • 

•History  Is  made  when  the  father  of  the  family  Bays  he  Isn't 
hungry  and  slides  his  food  down-table  to  his  children,  and  the 
kids  take  It,  trying  not  to  think  that's  all  there  Is,  there  Isn't  any 
more. 

"History  is  made  when  the  foreman  at  the  plant  tells  John 
Smith.  American  worker,  that  he  can't  give  him  a  Job  until  the 
factory  gets  another  war  order,  but  that  the  factory  Isnt  getting 
war  orders  because  the  Neutrality  Act  forbids  lending  money  to 
the  Allies.  The  muse  of  history  really  begins  to  smirk  when  John 
Smith  walks  down  the  factory  street,  feeling  the  stones  through 
his  shoes  and  wondering  why  the  devil  we  shouldn't  lend  money  to 
the  Allies  when  It  means  a  Job  a  oaan  can  work  at  and  feed  his 
kids  with. 

"A  decent  peacetime  Job  would  keep  John  Smith  from  making 
this  decision.     •     •     • 

"Tracing  out  the  figures  nationally.  I  And  that  the  total  of 
W  P.  A.  workers  has  tjeen  cut  almost  In  half,  from  3,043.367  In 
February  to  1.661.970  In  September.  The  rise  In  'war  boom'  em- 
ployment doesn't  even  remotely  correspond  to  this  wholesale 
slaughter  of  W.  P.  A.  pay  envelopes.  The  cut  occurs  at  a  time 
when  a  Job  Is  the  best  and  most  vital  antiwar  propaganda  of  all, 
because  it  talks  to  a  man  7  days  a  week  and  24  hours  a  day. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  flunking  our  national  test.  We 
are  depending  on  a  Neutrality  Act,  a  dike  of  words  against  a  oea 
of  need  and  blood.  We  are  asking  men  to  consult  the  national 
Interest  first,  at  a  time  when  the  Interests  of  their  children  clamor 
In  their  ears.  We  are  asking  the  little  man  to  be  big.  That  is 
the  measure  of  the  smallness  of  our  approach, 

"The  stage  for  war,  the  stage  for  cur  participation.  Is  being  set. 
It  is  a  bare  stage  and  on  It  arc  a  few  kitchen  chairs,  an  empty 
table,  a  congealing  stove:  In  one  of  the  chairs  sits  a  man  who 
fears  the  morning  and  who  will  acc.'pt  any  hope  that  comes.  8o 
far.  we  have  been  afraid  to  look  at  him." 


Labor  in  the  Canal  Zone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OK    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  NATIONAL  MARITIME  UNION 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  we  heard  one  side  of  a  question.  Believing 
that  it  is  unfair  for  one  side  only  to  be  given,  I  am  glad  to  in- 
sert a  letter  from  those  accused.  The  least  we  can  do  when 
charges  are  made  under  congressional  immunity  is  to  allow 
the  accused  their  day  in  court.    Here  is  the  letter: 

Nattonal  MARrrfMi:  Union  of  Amoiica, 

New  York.  N.  Y ..  April  6.  1940. 
HONORABI.X  Sir:  Representative  Fr.mtk  B.  Kztfx.  of  Wisconsin,  last 
week  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  made  certain  unsupported  charges 
against  the  National  Maritime  Union— charges  which  we  emphati- 
cally deny. 
He  charged: 

1.  That  cne  H.  A.  Stoudt  had  been  sent  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
to  orgarUze  workers  In  order  to  tie  up  the  Canal  In  case  of  a  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union; 

2.  That  the  N.  M.  U.  Is  partial  to  graduates  of  a  "red"  marine 
school  over  graduates  of  a  Maritime  Commission  training  school; 

3.  That  niembers  of  the  crew  of  the  Bteam.shlp  Panama  sent  a 
telegram  of  praise   to  Earl  Browder,  Commtmlst  Party  secretary; 

and 

4.  That  the  authors  of  a  pamphlet.  We  Accuse,  are  real  American 
seamen  who  were  kicked  cut  of  the  union  because  they  were  opposed 
to  Joseph  Stalin,  a  Soviet  cfflclal. 

Without  discussing  the  motives  behind  this  attack  for  the  moment, 
let  me  take  up  each  charge  separately. 

1.  The  Congrefs  of  Industrial  Organizations  recefved  s  request 
from  Canal  Zone  workers  for  organizational  help.  A  man  named 
Btoudt.  a  steward  on  a  ship  which  made  the  Canal  regularly,  was 
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•utborlaed  by  the  west.  co«st  to  make  a  survey  of  conditions  down    I    Poland,  designed   to   exterminate   the   Polish   Nation,   aod   to  rob 
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•uthortapd  by  the  vest,  coast  to  make  a  tnirrey  at  condition*  down 
there  and  rrport  back  an  the  n«>ed  for  oncanization.  If  any. 

Stoudt  found  that  hundreds  of  workers  in  the  Canal  Zone  were 
living  iQ  a  state  of  peonage.  They  were  being  paid  wages  as  low  aa 
10  cents  an  hour  and  were  living  like  pigs.  They  had  no  organiza- 
tion and  were  discriminated  against  alike  by  private  and  public 
eir.ploycra.     It  wa«  dlagraccful. 

Stoudt  heJped  those  people  set  up  an  organizing  committee  but. 
because  the  C.  I  O.  did  not  feel  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
an  organizing  drive.  Stoudt  did  not  set  up  an  olBce  down  there. 
Today,  to  the  bast  of  my  knowledge,  he  la  working  on  a  ship. 

The  N  U  U  in  listening  sympathetically  to  the  woea  of  the 
Canal  Zon*  workers  had  but  one  object  la  mind — to  aid  them  In 
organizing  a  union  for  their  own  protection.  As  the  survey 
showed,  there  is  no  other  protection  available  to  them.  Even 
offlclals  of  the  United  States  Government  are  content  to  see  them 
oppreMed.  diacrlnilnated  against,  and  starved. 

2  The  N.  M.  U.  knows  nothing  about  any  "red  marine  Bchool" 
and.  to  the  beat  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  no  graduates  of  such 
a  schtx^l  working  for  us.  IT  one  exists.  It  la  certainly  kept  dark 
on  the  water  front.  Our  reasons  for  resisting  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission training  school  have  been  stated  over  and  over  again. 
They  are  familiar  to  everyone— partlcuUrly  to  Repretentativa 
Kxcrs.  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  The  tmlnlng  school  wa.s  set  up  to  help  the  oper- 
ators break  up  the  National  MarlUme  Union.  To  protect  our 
working  conditions,  we  were  forced  to  resist  the  school.  IX  Rep- 
reeentatlve  Kzsni  pretends  not  to  know  that  be  la  being.  In  our 
cp'.nlon.  somewhat  leas  than  frank. 

Wi»  are  unable  to  say  whether  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
steamship  Panama  sent  a  telegram  to  Earl  Browder  or  not.  Our 
constitution  forbids  any  dl.'^crLmlnatlon  against  any  member  for 
his  religious,  social,  or  political  beliefs. 

4  The  authors  of  the  pamphlet  We  Accuse  were  expelled  from  the 
N  M  V.  for  labor-spying  activities.  They  were  expelled  by  the 
membership,  not  by  the  officials.  The  ca^e  against  them  waa  so 
clear  that  even  their  fonner  partisans  are  convinced.  We  have  told 
the  story  In  a  pamphlet  called  Lalxir  Spies  In  the  N.  M.  U  The 
shipowners  were  found  to  be  financing  a  ring  of  spies — whose  activ- 
ities followed  closely  the  actlvlUes  of  labor  spies  exposed  by  the 
La  Pollette  Civil  Liberties  Committee.  This  ring  tried  in  every 
way  poaalble  to  break  up  the  N  M.  U  for  the  operators. 

When  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress  allies  himself  with 
such  a  group  It  U  about  time  that  we  look  behind  his  poeltlcn  for 
the  motives  At  this  moment  we  are  unable  to  say  what  they  are. 
Our  experience,  however.  ha.s  shown  that  whenever  the  Medelrcs- 
Carluccl  gang  of  labor  spies  Itnds  an  apologist,  something  Is  brew- 
ing The  shipowners.  It  secmj.  have  a  mysterious  influence  over 
certain  public  offlclals. 

We  hope  that  Reprt-aentatlve  Kkktk  Is  not  subject  to  this  my^terl- 
f  u.s  mnuent*.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  It  hard  to  explain  his 
defense  of  labor  spies  convicted  by  their  o^ti  shipmates. 

It  is  algnlhcant.  we  feel,  th^it  this  attack  comes  at  a  time  when 
amendmeuU  to  the  Nallonal  Labor  Relations  Act  are  being  con- 
sidered 

Perhaps  he  la  Jxist  one  of  those  persona  who  sees  Stalinist  plots  In 
all    trade-union    activity.    In    every    Improvement    of    conditions. 
AgeuU  of  Ubor-hatlng  employers  see  these  plots  on  every  hand. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

JosETR  CmuLAN,  President. 


Polish  Relief 
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HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1940 


RESOLUTION  BT  A  MAfiS   MKBTXNO  OP  AMSRICAN  CITIZZNS 
OP   POLISH   ORIGIN   OR   DESCENT 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord.  I  include  the  followlnpr 
resolution,  imanimously  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
American  citizens  of  Polish  origin  or  descent,  in  Buffalo 
yesterday.  Sunday.  April  7.  1940: 

Resolutions  adopted  at  a  maas  meeting  held  In  the  Broadway 
Auditorium.  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  April  7.  1©40.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
vUlt  to  oxir  city  of  Oen.  Joseph  Haller,  Minister  and  Emissary 
Extraordinary  of  the  Government  of  Poland,  tcmporsirlly  trans- 
ferred to  Angers.  Prance,  and  Count  Jerzy  Potockl,  the  Ambas- 
sador from  Poland  to  the  United  States 
Whereas  we  American  dttaeru  of  PoUsh  origin  or  descent,  stand 

united  m  our  coadem nation  of  the  mercUess  aad  brut«l  attacks  on 


Poland,  designed   to  exterminate   the  Polish   Nation,   aod  to  rob 
the  people  of  their  historic  territorial  posBesalon;   and 

Whereas  mass  murder  and  executions  of  clvlllaiis  and  noncom- 
batants,  especially  of  women  and  children,  were  conunltted  sys- 
tematically by  air  bombings  upon  the  rural  population,  hospitals 
and  orphanages,  churcbes  and  synagogues:   and 

Whereas  the  arrest  and  placement  In  concentration  camps  for 
slow  and  untimely  death  of  Polish  scholars  and  professors  trom  the 
Jagtelllontan  University  of  Cracow,  as  w«ll  as  other  Institutions  of 
learning  and  culture,  further  substantiate  our  belief  that  the  goal 
of  the  barbaric  Invaders  is  the  destruction  of  Poland  by  means  of 
exterminating  her  leaders  first:  aiul 

Whereas  In  furtherance  of  this  aim.  the  Nazi  Oovermnent  Is 
expropriating  and  evlctmg  the  Poles  from  their  lands  and  settling 
thereon  Germans  brought  from  all  parta  of  Europe  and  especially 
from  the  Baltic  States:   and 

Whereas  we  base  crur  action  at  this  meeting  on  rellabl*  and 
offlclai  documents  compiled  by  his  eminence  august  Cardinal 
Hlond.  primate  of  Poland  for  His  HoUness,  Pope  Pltia  xn.  m  which 
speclfl-  charges  arc  made  that  almost  all  Catholic  Institutions  In 
the  archdioceses  of  Poman  and  Onlezno  have  been  aelaed.  nnd 
that  the  priests  and  nuns  have  been  subjected  to  unparalleled 
persecution  and  humiliation;  and 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Nazi  Germany  and  of  Sorlet  Rus- 
sia have  repeatedly  denied  neutral  countries  and  their  humani- 
tarian organizations  the  right  to  administer  to  the  needs  of  the 
homeless,  sick,  and  poor  while  stark  hunger  stares  70  percent  of 
Poland's  population  In  the  face:  and 

Whereas  this  desperately  stricken  nation  Is  looking  across  the 
ocean  In  Its  pressing  and  widespread  need  to  us.  Amerlcani!  of 
Polish  descent,  the  legitimate  heirs  of  a  highly  cultin^d  civiliza- 
tion, with  Ideas  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  freedom  of  opportunity 
In  common  with  those  of  these  United  States  of  America:  ITiere- 
fore  be  It 

*ejo2red.  That  we  express,  first  of  all.  our  deepest  gratitude  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  especially  to  His  Ex- 
cellency. Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt.  the  President,  for  grantmg  recog- 
nition to  the  present  Polish  Government,  located  In  Prance,  thus 
proving  to  the  world  that  the  United  States  does  not  recognize 
the  fourth  partition  of  Poland,  and  that  Poland  conUnues  m  her 
poslUon  in  the  famUy  of  nations:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  earnestly  petition  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  especially  the  memtjers  of  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  to  support  and  hasten  a  carefully  planned  and  far- 
reaching  humanitarian  work  to  salvage  the  human  wreckage 
caused  by  the  starvation,  disease,  and  exposure,  with  the  view  that 
our  American  Initiative,  generosity,  and  example  may  stimulate 
other  nations  of  the  world  into  similar  action;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  most  respectfully  urge  and  Implore  the  Hon- 
orable Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  to  use  all  of  the  weight  of 
his  power  and  prestige  In  obtaining  prompt  favorable  action  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the  humanitarian  legis- 
lation for  Polish  relief  favorably  and  unanimously  recommended 
to  that  committee  by  a  subcommittee  thereof  within  the  week 
closing  April  6,  so  that  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
the  legislation  while  the  need  Is  urgent:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  In  particular  we  appeal  to  ail  Congressmen  to 
appropriate  the  sum  of  §20,000.000  for  food,  clothing  and  medical 
supplies  for  all  destitute  people  of  Poland:  furthermore,  we  request 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a  com- 
mission which  will  coordinate  the  work  of  various  organizations 
endeavoring  to  bring  aid  to  the  suffermg  people  of  all  creeds  and 
races  In  the  occupied  areas  of  Poland:  and  be  It  further 

Reioived.  That  we  urge  our  Congressmen  to  sponsor  humani- 
tarian legislation  such  as  the  bill  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  our 
dlstlEgviishod  senior  Senator,  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York 
State,  Intended  to  take  care  of  the  orphan  victims  of  persecution, 
limiting  the  number  to  be  admitted  to  a  maximum  of  10,000 
orphans  per  year:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  express  our  deepest  gratitude  and  thanks  to 
all  humanitarian  agencies,  especially  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 
the  American  Commission  for  Polish  ReUef,  the  Friends  of  Poland, 
the  American  Committee  for  the  Poiiah  Ambulance  Fund,  and  to 
all  American  people  helping  hasten  relief  to  the  suffering  people 
In  occupied  Polish  territory,  and  the  refugees  in  Rumania.  Hun- 
gary, France,  and  Bntam:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  all  solemnly  swear  and  reafflrm  our  whole- 
hearted loyalty  and  adherence  to  the  principles  of  democracy  upon 
Which  this  Nation  was  founded,  and  to  the  American  way  of  life 
and  government  In  keeping  with  the  fundamental  right  to  peace 
with  Justice  for  all  mankind;  and  be  It  further 

Resoii^ed.  That  a  copy  of  these  reeolutlons  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Becretar>-  of  State,  to 
Vice-President  John  N.  GAaNER,  President  of  the  Senate,  to  Repre- 
sentative Wnxuu  B.  Bankhkao.  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise,  and  to  the 
United  States  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Alexander  Pltass:  tJie  Right 
Reverend  Monslgnor  Francis  Kasprzak:  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  Andrew  8.  Garstka;  Dr.  Stamslatis  N. 
Borowlak;  Dr  Ambrose  Maclejewskl;  Mr.  Stanislaus 
Turkiewicz:  Rev.  Cezary  Krzyzan;  Mr.  Stanislaus  Siel.ski; 
Dr.  Francis  £.  Fronczak;  Marta  Mazurowkka.  Secretary 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Monday,  April  B.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   THE   SECRETARY  OF   WAR 


Mr.  MAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  the 
Honorable  Harry  H.  Woodrlng.  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  the 
Army  Day  banquet  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  War, 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C  broadcast  over 
the  red  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co,,  April 
6,  1940:  I 

Today,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Btllltary  Order  of  the  World 
War.  American  cltlzt-ns  and  boldiers — here  In  the  homeland  and 
abroad  in  our  overseas  domains — are  engaging  In  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  Army  Day. 

I  employ  the  word  "observance"  advisedly.  It  was  23  years  ago 
tcd.iy  that  the  UnlUd  Slates  entered  the  great  armed  conflict  which 
held  the  world  In  Its  frightful  grip  from  1914  to  1918.  Victory 
eventually  rested  upon  our  arms  and  those  of  the  nations  we  were 
associated  with  in  that  universal  conflict.  However.  I  hardly  be- 
lieve that  we  should  today  celebrate — as  dlstinrulshed  from  ob- 
serve— the  dale  of  our  embarkation  upon  a  military  effort  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  which  engaged  our  every  national  energy  In  1917 
and  1918.  Too  many  were  the  lives  lost,  too  many  the  bodies 
maimed  and  minds  crushed,  too  many  the  homes  that  still  suffer. 
And  far  too  great  wxs  the  cost — material,  economic,  and  spiritual — 
to  the  people  of  this  Republic  of  ours. 

We.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  may  appropriately  observe  or  even 
commemorate  Army  Day,  but  never  celebrate  this  occasion.  Rather, 
this  Army  D.;y  should  be  the  occasion  for  further  determination 
that  the  Unirod  States  will  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  military  neglect 
which  inevitably  led  to  the  momentoiis  decision  of  April  6.  1917. 
This  should  be  a  day  of  review  by  all  American  citizens  of  our  past 
failures  to  hoed  military  portents — failures  which.  In  the  end,  cost 
otir  Nation  dear. 

I  repe.'\t  from  a  recent  Army  Day  message  to  the  Military  Order 
of  the  World  War  that  one  major  war  now  rages  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  a  second,  tliough  undeclared,  across  the  Pacific.  I  expressed 
the  opinion  that  no  man  can  now  foretell  the  eventual  extent  or 
degree  of  violence  of  those  two  conflicts.  Who  could  have  foretold 
In  1914  that  an  assassination  In  an  obscure  Bosnian  town  was  to 
provide  the  tpark  that  was  to  set  the  whole  of  the  world  aflame 
Xcr  4  long  and  awful  years? 

Permit  me  to  quote  the  following  excerpt  from  that  same  message : 
"Certamiy  It  behooves  Americans  at  this  time  to  consider  our  de- 
fensive requlrcmenu  with  most  critical  eyes.  Army  Day  will  afford 
opportunity  lor  close  scrutiny  of  the  status  of  our  protective  meas- 
ures. In  view  of  prevailing  International  uncertainty — I  might 
even  state  international  chaos — the  Army  Day  of  1940  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  significance  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Manifestly  this  Is  an  hour  for  critical  examination  of  our  military 
requirements  So  rapid  are  the  technical  developments  In  the 
implements  of  warfare  that  defensive  adequacy  today  Is  defensive 
Inadequacy  tomorrow.  It  was  President  Rcoscvclt  himself  who 
warned,  months  before  the  Invasion  of  Poland  and  the  coincident 
outbreak  of  the  European  war.  that  "the  world  has  grown  so  small 
and  weapons  of  attack  so  swift  that  no  nation  can  be  safe  In  Us 
will  to  peace  fo  long  as  any  other  single  powerful  nation  refiises  to 
settle  Its  grievances  at  the  council  table."  Truly  the  world  grows 
small.  From  the  military  standpoint  the  oceans  of  yesterday  are 
seas  today  and  may  be  lakes  tomorrow,  though  on  the  map  they 
retain  their  oceanic  nomenclature.  What  were  the  continents  of 
yesteryears  are  no  longer,  in  the  military  sense,  continents  today. 
Adequate  delente  on  land,  on  the  waters,  and  under  the  waters,  and 
in  the  air  is  therefore  a  problem  constantly  requiring  study,  con- 
stantly necessitating  new  solutiona.  constantly  demanding  revision 
of  manpower  and  materiel  requirements. 

These  continuously  changing  factors  of  time  and  space,  coupled 
with  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  implements  for  waging  war 
are  developed — especially  during  a  period  of  actual  international 
combat — prompted  my  appearance  only  a  few  days  ago  before  the 
members  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Hoti.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  those  gentlemen  I  recommended  a  revision  of  policy 
with  reference  to  the  sale  of  military  materiel,  particularly  of  air- 
craft, to  foreign  governments.  I  pointed  out  that  the  land,  sea. 
and  air  fronts  of  the  wars  now  In  progress — to  the  misfortune  and 
misery  of  the  peoples  engaged — serve  as  proving  grounds  and  ex- 
perimental laboratories  wherein  all  types  of  munitions  are  under- 
going practical  and  exhaustive  tests.  Who  would  belle  those  facts? 
Who  wouid  insist  that  any  nation,  however  peace-loving,  should 
blind  Its  eyes  to  dianglng  conditions?    Who  could  deny  to  his  own 


protective  forcrs — and  with  reference  to  the  Unltrd  States,  I  empha- 
size the  word  "protective" — the  weapons  demonstrated  by  battle- 
field usage  to  be  the  most  effective? 

I  have  Iterated,  and  I  reiterate,  that  the  major  problem  Involved 
in  the  assurance  of  an  adequate  national  defense  is  not  that  of 
numbers— numbers  of  soldiers,  numbers  of  guns,  or  nvimbers  of 
planes.  The  major  military  problem  Imposed  upon  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  meet  effectively  ever-changing  mllltai7  conditions  by 
appropriate  changes  In  organization  and  equipment. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  well  aware  that  during  tha 
past  several  years  our  Qovcnunent  has  placed  a  vigorous  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  of  national  defense  In  an  effort  to  assure  the  adequacy 
cf  our  protective  Installations,  naval  and  military. 

Let  us  survey.  In  general,  the  progress  attained  In  promoting  the 
effectiveness  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Nation  since  the  Army  Day 
of  12  months  ago.  The  personnel  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
National  Guard  have  been  modestly  augmented,  the  better  to 
enable  those  two  components  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  organizational  and  training  requirements.  A  reorganization 
of  five  Rf'gular  Army  divisions  has  been  effected,  providing  mod- 
ernized units  of  high  fire  power  and  mobility.  We  have  afforded 
those  five  Infantry  divisions  of  the  Regular  forces  opportunity  for 
real  training  as  coordinated  combat  units  on  adequate  terrain 
under  suitable  climatic  conditions.  The  professional  elements  of 
our  Military  Establishment — that  Is.  our  Regular  Army — both 
within  the  continental  United  States  and  overseas,  have  undertaken 
intensive  field  training  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  In  peace- 
time, Afi  Is  well  known,  our  Army  Air  Corps  has  undergone  rapid — 
but  not  uneconomical — expan.«lon  in  personnel  and  materiel. 

The  periods  of  armory  and  field  training  for  the  National  Guard 
have  been  moderately  extended,  to  the  great  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  that  element  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  to  the 
national  defense.  Both  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard 
have  been  progressively  supplied  with  modern  and  effective  weapons 
and  with  the  motorlaied  and  mechanized  vehicles  required  by  an 
up-to-date  combat  force.  The  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  has  been 
brought  more  completely  Into  the  moblllzatlon-day  picture  through 
the  elucidation  of  policies  which  place  members  of  that  corps  In 
positions  of  greater  responsibility  In  our  Initial  wartime  set-up — 
If  occasion  arises  to  establish  tliat  set-up.  The  garrisons  of  our 
principal  overseas  outposts  have  been  lncrea,sed,  the  better  to  per- 
mit them  to  shoulder  any  wartime  responsibilities  which  might 
abruptly  be  imposed  upon  them.  We  have  made  provision  for  the 
procurement  of  strategic  raw  materials.  We  have  placed  In  mo- 
tion the  wheels  for  a  really  effective  educational-order  program 
V.  hich  seeks  the  peacetime  training  of  American  Industry  to  assume 
its  potential  and  all-Important  wartime  burdens. 

This  comprises  but  a  brief  r^sum*  of  the  accomplishments  of 
1  .short  year  in  the  promotion  of  our  meastires  for  national  security, 
to  far  as  pertains  to  the  land  forces. 

But  the  voice  of  the  critic  Is  heard  crying:  "Why  these  military 
expenditures?  What  country  are  we  going  to  fight?  Defense 
agaln.'^t  whom?"  Questions  are  propounded  as  to  what  power  or 
combination  of  powers  do  we  fear? 

I  take  It  upon  myself  to  answer  those  Inquiries  with  questions  of 
my  own.  Is  the  map  of  the  world  not  changing  overnight?  Is 
there  today  In  the  hands  of  a  single  American  schoolboy  an  up-to- 
date  geography  book?  Is  there  any  reasonable  assurance  that  these 
48  States  of  ours,  because  of  the  protective  oceanic  barriers  to  our 
east  and  west,  will  remain  forever  Invulnerable  to  hostile  aggres- 
sion?   Have  the  Americas  never  been  Invaded? 

It  is  only  a  few  hundred  years  ago  that  two  mighty  American 
empires — the  Aztec  and  the  Inca — fell  before  an  outlander  because 
of  the  Inadequacy  of  their  defenses.  In  numbers  of  their  fighting 
men  they  were  superior  to  their  aggressors — vastly  superior.  But 
they  were  all  but  entirely  lacking  In  what  were  then  the  modern 
Implements  of  defense. 

Right  on  this  North  American  Continent  of  ours  barely  eight  dec- 
ades ago,  by  means  of  military  force,  there  was  established  an 
empire  which  was  European  to  all  Intents  and  purposes.  The 
maintenance  of  that  imperialistic  regime  In  the  neighboring  repub- 
lic to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  threatened  not  only  the  peace 
of  our  owTi  reconstituted  Union  but  the  peace  of  the  whole  of  the 
New  World.  That  Maximilian  enterprise  collapsed.  It  collapsed 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  War  between  the 
States  the  United  States  was  In  a  position,  through  an  "Army  In 
being,"  to  exercise  armed  force  for  the  reestabllshment  of  a  re- 
public In  Mexico  and  the  preservation  of  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy on  the  North  American  Continent.  Note  that  I  state  that  we 
were  In  a  position  to  exercise  armed  force.  Fortunately,  the  ne- 
cessity for  that  exercise  did  not  arise.  However,  we  were  then  In  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority  for  peace.  We  spoke  with  au- 
thority for  peace  to  the  perpetual  advantage  of  every  republic  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Defense  against  whom.  It  Is  asked.  Why  does  a  municipality 
maintain  a  fire  department — to  guard  against  a  specific  conflagra- 
tion in  a  specific  building?  Why  does  a  city  maintain  a  police 
department — to  protect  Its  citizenry  against  a  specific  criminal  or 
a  specific  criminal  element?  Why  do  millions  of  Americans  carry 
Insurance  on  their  automobiles — for  protection  against  specific 
accidents  at  ppeclflc  street  corners?  Those  questions,  I  am  sure. 
answer  themselves. 

One  of  my  predecessors  In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
once  stated,  "No  one  can  foretell  the  future  with  accuracy  with 
respect  to  anything  In  human  life.  Health,  wealth,  outbursts  of 
nature,  and  human  outbreaks — no  one  can  surely  foretell  anything 
concerning  them.     If  we  shoixld  not  prepare  ourselves  reasonably 
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with  re«p*»ct  to  these  things  bccatise  we  cannot  be  sure   that  w« 
have  nrotectcd   ourselves   against    all   concelvdhle   pf^ssibllltles,   we 


no  supervisory  control  of  the  programs,  of  business  nianagement. 
or  of  collcv"  cf  broadca-stlne  comnanles. 
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It  111  behooves  one  who  has  supped  at  labor's  table  and  who  has 
Kaah   ..KmitAv^v^   i««  inVw^v*.,  K/^dttA  t,.,  /^iircA  oritVi  <kniia1  fArvnr  nnd  fin^ 
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with  rrsprct  to  tbe«e  thln^  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we 
have  protected  ourselves  against  all  conceivable  po88;billttes.  we 
would  be  deliberately  chorj«ing  the  path  of  fully  and  not  that  of 
wisdom."  That  statement  appeared  In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Hcnorabl*  Llndiey  M.  Oarrlaon.  In  1915.  less  than  2  years  before 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into  the  V.'urld  War.  He  waa 
pleading  for  the  establitshment  and  maintenance  of  an  army  of 
aufflclent  slse  to  circumv«:nc  any  pcciKibUlly  that  we  might  be 
rmbmiled  in  the  conflict  then  raging  across  the  Atlantic.  Hla 
plea  fell  on  unheeding  cars. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  had  the  United  States  In  1917 
possessed  a  weU-tralned.  well-equipped,  well-organized,  and  well- 
halanc«Kl  Army  of  a  half  mllUon  men.  this  Nation  would  never 
have  been  drawn  Into  the  vortex  of  the  World  War.  They  main- 
tain that  the  very  existence  of  such  an  "Army  in  being"  would 
have  served  as  a  positive  deterrent  to  those  across  the  Atlantic 
who.  holding  In  disdain  our  military  potenUalittcs.  proceeded  on 
the  course  which  eventually  forced  our  entry  into  the  world 
conflict. 

Defense  against  whom?  I  have  publicly  stated  several  times, 
and  on  this  Army  Day  I  emphasize  that  statement,  we  must  not 
attempt  to  Justify  the  mainteiiance  of  a  small,  perfect  Army  by 
participation  In  war.  We  must  not  attempt  to  Justify  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  defensive  forces  by  the  act\ial  publication  of  lists 
of  battle  casualties.  I  have  contended  that  the  maintenance  of 
an  effective  military  establishment  is  Justified  by  the  fact  that 
through  lU  existence  In  these  tragic  days  of  international  turmoil 
we  can  speak  for  peace — can  speak  with  authority  for  peace!  Our 
every  endeavor  must  be  to  provide  for  that  protective  p>owcr  which 
•h.juld  be  sufficiently  adequate  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  en- 
gaging m  war.  Our  military  preparations  must  be  Inspired  by  a 
Will.  nay.  by  a  determination,  to  malntaiu  peace,  not  by  Skny 
Inclination  to  engage  In  war. 

No  nation  can  speak  with  authority  for  peace  imless  that  nation 
has  In  iU  posseealon  the  means  to  impose  peace.  And  we  Ameri- 
cans are  deitfmiined  to  speak  with  authority  for  peace  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


Regulating  Television 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OK  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKI'KEMENTATIVES 
Mondav,  Aptit  t,  1940 


■DtTotuAL  mou  TUB  N»w  YonK  HKtiALt)  tntmmu 

~  -        ■     — - 

Mr  KLOOM*  Mr.  l^pimktt,  uh<l#^  t«sv#  i«  Mt^tiil  my  f#- 
Oh«»  nmrs  iM  IN«  IM«r»l  i<Mmmtmi«««ioos  tUtmmu^rm  i«  In 

||««  M«.W«   •<«<!  tnm:m  tHufU  |l  Is  Umm  U<  <*lla«  >>t  )(Ut  (fr«Mfl*M4Mll  U<«4' 

••lift'ss  his  irt*ws  sU>ut  Uia  cimifmrnrtf  u¥mr  t«l«vialoa  whU-h  he 
hiMl  pfM.-ipu«u<|  by  bis  MtrtUHT  Mrt>Hr»ry  ttetUHi.  Ttu>  principal 
radio  sysitfRM,  fMM^log  hU  uowsr  to  Injurs  them,  eaiuieied  com" 
aurn-tai  prucraAis  atut  gave  Iiim  the  time  he  asksd  for — •  pnyilege 
su  far  reeerved  only  (or  the  President  of  the  United  8tates  Thus, 
in  addition  to  havlnff  abused  his  power  by  the  ruUng  which  be  had 
made  affectinf  Utomion.  be  abused  hU  position  by  virtually  forc- 
ing the  oompanlas  to  give  blm  free  time  in  order  to  broadcast  his 
views,  which,  after  all.  are  only  the  views  of  a  minor  oOclal  and 
not  of  a  major  olBoer  of  the  Oovemment. 

Last  week  we  eommented  on  the  vidotis  absurdltr  of  the  Federal 
Communlcatlona  Commlaalon's  ruling  stispendlng  the  commerciali- 
sation of  television  on  the  ground  that  technical  developments 
miKbt  render  preeent  television  sets  obsolete  in  a  abort  while.  We 
pointed  out  that  this  doctrine  of  potential  obeoleecence.  if  applied 
40  years  ago  in  the  development  at  the  automobile  Industry,  for 
example,  would  very  probably  have  frown  that  Industry  early  in 
Its  infancy.  So  widespread  was  the  oitlclam  of  Its  ruling  that  the 
P.  C.  C.  showed  signs  of  back-tracking  and  reconsidenng  the 
entire  subject. 

Since  then  the  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  a  decision  affect- 
ing the  ftinetlona  of  the  P.  C.  C.  which  may  force  that  body  to 
recY>nslder  its  entire  policy.  The  Court  flatly  reaaaerta  the  principle 
of  free  compeUUon.  and  ezpnasly  ctatea  that  the  P.  C.  C.  **ls  given 


I    no  supervisory  control  of  the  proprams.  of  business  management. 

I    or  of  policy"  of  broadca.stlng  companies. 

This,  however.  Is  only  incidental.  What  stands  out  like  a  soro 
thumb  is  that  the  P.  C.  C.  Itself  is  In  need  of  regulation  and  that 

I    this  regulation  mu.st  come  from  Congress.     True,  the  F.  C.  C.  theo- 

!    retically  cleaned   hou.<^  6  months  ago.     But  the  very   fact  that   it 

i  issued  such  a  regulation  as  that  restricting  television  shows  that 
in  the  house  cleaning  it  did  not  get  rid  of  its  moet  dangerous  mis- 
taken notion — that  Its  function  is.  in  effect,  to  supervise,  control. 
and  direct  the  radio  industry  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that 
it  possesses  the  power  of  life  and  death  through  its  right  to  wlth- 

'  hold  licenses.  But  It  Is  also  truo  that  nowhere  In  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  P.  C.  C.  Is  there  anything  which  can  be  even  remotely 

;    Interpreted  as  giving  It  the  powers  of  Interference  which   it  has 

I    from  time  to  time  asserted. 

The  charitable  explanation  of  the  grasping  nature  of  the  F.  C.  C. 
Is  that  bureaucrats  have  an  Irrepressible  desire  to  extend  their  per- 
sonal Influence  and  power  and  reach  out  to  control  much  more 
than  was  originally  Intrusted  to  them.  But  more  Important  than 
discovering  the  reason  for  the  F.  C.  C.'s  assumption  of  powers  is 
the  fact  that  these  powers  have  been  assumed  when  they  should 
not  have  been  so  assumed.    The   regulation   restricting  television 

:  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  entirely  destructive  of  the  system  of 
free  compjetitlon  It  represented  planned  economy  at  Its  worst. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  sort  of  paternalism  is  to 
overhaul  the  F.  C.  C.  and  so  restrict  its  powers  that  It  can  be  held 

I    to  the  strict  duty  of  regulating  and  allotting  frequencies,  without 

:    stepping  Into  questions  of  policy  or  exercising,  however  Indirectly, 

{    a  form  of  censorship. 


Give  the  Railroads  an  Even  Break  and  Watch  Them 

Travel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1940 


OrrORIAL  PROM   THB   JACKSON    (M2CU.)    CITIZEN   PATRIOT 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Bprakrr.  rdltortnlly,  B,  3009  li  uup- 
porti>d  by  the  leading  newspupermwi  of  the  country.  These 
newipftpvrnwn  recotnine  the  neoeMtty  of  placing  all  trana- 
poftallofi  on  the  natne  ffxitin*. 

tn  Ihi!  foltotlrihH  cdiUirlal  the  editor  nt  (he  Oltlflen  Patriot, 
ul  J^tkMtn,  Mirh,  tm  January  11,  1940,  inieliiMen«ly  ati- 

pfmfHpn  (he  tPn\  KU«*««»#fti  when  he  eAtrfi^Mod  the  following 

View*) 

\lrhm  »»M  infU^'H  (Muf«  i  luu^n  pmru^i,  hi  iiiHUi»fr  il,  ((i«o) 
(l^^'h   Mtm  »  reiU'^  t^0hi0t>  l«M«  •  |«fiMi  ^^*n*^h^^m  »1  rail 

W»<ft»#r«      N"l  uhif  (•  i|»«»«  mt  ni,H»HMlf  {0ftttt  hi«M«Ur  ut  >a««>«lf 

log  w«*f l»*r»  j»*r«  uut  it*«f«  »f«  M*««rrwi  hmmt^tt  »M*.Mtui»#u<S  »(»4 
•tn>tt  mm  WmiiimntMhi  huo/iiMi  t^r  »  nmtufuy  t4  ii»«:o»  ^  M»*:||  U) 
ti»«i  iImv»  wtuifi  |«ri>«rMM  uii4  f^it^iiMiity  irMwiMj  t>u  •i»(«.|  rail*  wh^i) 
itw  wrnKmrt  of  Uiuimnnim  u(  W«Uu*U(««  hi^U  bu«i|tMM«  Unt«ly  <Utm 
p«iidid  on  raliruiuU 

rXitsMe  work*ri»  al*o  mw  th«  r»llro«4  rvvituuM  Mvtrifly  cut  by  othe? 
competition  Tlii-y  mw  trains  wifhdrnwn  from  operation.  ni«a 
laid  off.  shoiM  working  en  part-tlroa  buMU,  and  Ia*^«  iu»i«;ad  of 
prnflts  recorded  on  operating  report*. 

Recently,  through  Improved  tranaporUtlon  facllitiea.  railroad* 
have  had  tn  awakening  The  level  cf  freight  traffic  hu  recently 
been  at  the  highest  point  since  1W8  Improvement  In  current 
earning*  has  been  noted.  The  railroads  are  ruing  to  meet  the 
demands  for  their  services.  Thousands  of  freight  cars  have  been 
repaired,  new  equipment  has  been  purchased,  road  beds  Improved 
every  section  of  the  country  has  felt  the  llfeblood  returning  as  cash 
has  been  pumped  Into  communities  through  ralL-oad  expenditures 

But  the  red  light  Is  showing  Instead  of  having  all  clear  track 
ahead  as  they  should,  the  railroads  are  virtually  on  a  siding  waltinK 
for  the  go  sign.  That  can  come  with  a  modernized  transbortation 
policy  to  meet  the  Immense  changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the 
past  few  years.  The  existing  transportation  act  serves  as  a  block 
■Ignal.  an  unnecessary  obstacle  to  economic  recovery  in  this  country 

The  need  never  was  greater  for  a  transportation  pollcv  that  will 
place  all  carriers  on  an  equal  footing  The  problem^  how  to  keen 
progress  growing  lies  squarely  in  the  laps  of  those  who  shape  our 
transportation  poUcy      Let   them  give  the  railroads  a  clear  track 

tch"  •'"   traV "***  **"^  °"*^^  Uansportauon  competition,  and 
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Lewis  Again  "Bites  the  Hand"  That  Feeds  Him  and 
Kicks  His  Friends  Around 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  he  has  a  perverted 
Idea  of  his  cwti  power  and  his  own  importance  and  is  all 
puffed  up  With  egotism,  John  L.  Lewis  has  again  given  a 
demonstration  by  his  ungrateful  and  unfair  assault  on  the 
House  Labor  Committee;  again  shown  that  he  prefers  to  kick 
his  friends  around  rather  than  direct  his  energies  against 
his  opponents. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Mrs. 
Mary  T.  Norton,  and  several  members  of  that  committee 
made  a  strenuous  f^ght  in  committee  to  assist  Mr.  Lewis  in 
his  plans,  which  would  have  resulted,  had  they  been  success- 
ful, in  making  it  not  only  possible  but  probable  for  the  C.  I.  O. 
to  swallow  the  A.  P.  of  L. 

By  their  valiant  efforts  they  prevented  the  adoption  of 
several  of  the  proposed  Smith  amendments  and  prevented  the 
adoption  of  several  amendments  which  I  had  offered  and 
which  would  have  aided  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Tliey  secured  for  Lewis  and 
the  C.  I.  O.  a  compromise  bill.  In  committee  they  saved 
Lewis'  hide. 

In  return  for  their  efforts,  which  have  extended  over  more 
than  a  year,  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey.  Chairman 
Norton,  and  her  assistants  are  charged  with  bringing  out  a 
bill  which  Lrwi.s  says  "is  the  fruit  of  an  unholy  IntriKUc  be- 
tween antiunion  mnnufurturcrs  and  American  Federation  of 
Labor  craft  Irader*.  blinded  by  partisan  venom." 

Lrwis  In  Iikp  n  npniled  rhild.  If  he  cannot  havp  h\n  w«y  In 
rvrrylhlMR.  hr  \n  mud;  nnd.  when  he  li  mad,  he  1«  Ui«Rgreeable 
and  makrs  n  show  of  himself. 

Thp  renrtutn  to  Iipwt«'  fit  of  {fmptt  and  to  hl»  jrriifuHoiH 
fibii«('  f^hniild  prod  the  tfoiiAn  into  itvlnil  him  nnd  hh  ntiinnl* 
i^ftll'm  ihc  klhd  <<f  it  niinhkitiN  hp  and  it  hftV^  m>  l<rfiii  tlt^ttpr^fHi 

Iff  H((f<t1t|'1IMM  <<•  MltH  Ot  fillh  Ah/Xtid  HWmIN'M  i\tP  tiuW^o  Ut  th>< 

i0n\  *MMiiii(.(t  i>'h1  Mivf)  ¥nnHu\miipn  i)*t>  HiuuUf  it^t^r  n  ju«i 
tn\t\  t^nwi^tUU'  if*Unf  (nw,  wiM'H/  wh\U'  iniiipnunu  iUPin,  wiit 
t>f\tiUUi  ptui.'U'ft'iii  Ut  mtt»*i  iii  Mvmif  th«  wmmtUti/Hn^ui 
i^fuUUm 

Vnr  fcrvt^ral  ffMt  l^wl«,  fff  thB  »tfong'arm  procev,  hM 
\f)tttin  cumiMlliikg  wi>rl(iri«m<^  to  0ontHbui«  a  part  nf  ihi^ir 
wagM  to  A  fund  lotitling  million*  ot  doltori,  Into  whkh  Lewis 
and  hl»  as&6Ciut<'fi  have  dipped  th«lr  handi  fur  the  purpoae  of 
making  contribution*  to  political  pftrtic*  which  aided  the 
advancement  of  their  own  person*!  and  political  Interest*. 

Lew:*'  cutriRht  contribution  of  $470,000  from  the  funds  of 
the  United  Mme  Woikers.  hi*  loan  of  150,000  to  promote  the 
election  of  Roo5e\'elt,  1b  a  notable  Instance  of  this.  Lewis 
assumed  that  by  that  contribution  and  loan  he  had  purchased 
a  part  of  the  New  Deal  administration.  He  did  get  ample 
repayment  in  the  assistance  given  him  by  Murphy  and  Roose- 
velt in  the  sit-down  strikes  In  Michigan  at  the  beginning  of 
1937. 

The  Senate  Civil  Lllaertles  Committee  aided  his  organizing 
drives  and  pilloried  businessmen  immercifully  by  its  inves- 
tigations, and  that  assistance  was  of  inestimable  value  to 
Lewis,  for  that  committee  permitted  employees  to  believe  that 
the  Government  was  behind  Lewis  and  It  friRhtened  busi- 
nessmen so  they  were  afraid  to  assert  their  civil  rights. 

But  Lewis  was  not  content  with  what  the  White  House  and 
Its  aides  gave  him.  He  wanted  unquestioned  assistance  and 
obedience  from  the  National  Government.  When  the  Presi- 
dent ventiired  to  oppose  some  of  his  requests,  he  blurted  out: 


It  ill  behooves  one  who  has  supped  at  labor's  table  and  who  ha« 
been  sheltered  In  labor's  house  to  curse  with  equal  fervor  and  One 
Impartiality  both  labor  and  its  adversaries  when  they  become  locked 
In  a  deadly   embrace. 

Remember  when  a  certain  bill  was  pending  before  the 
House  and  Lewis  arrogantly  walked  into  the  private  office  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  seated  himself,  and  laegan  to  give 
orders?  Remember  what  happened?  Out  he  went.  Appar- 
ently he  learned  nothing  from  that  experience. 

More  recently  he  threatened  the  Democratic  Party  that, 
if  it  did  not  get  into  the  harness  and  pull  his  load,  he  would 
put  a  third  party  in  the  field. 

From  the  day  when,  in  1922.  Lewis'  telegram  to  his  miners 
at  Herrin.  111.,  was  followed  by  the  murder  of  25  union  men. 
right  down  to  the  present  moment,  Lewis  has  overestimated 
his  own  ability  and  the  power  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  its  com- 
munistic allies.  He  is  like  an  inflated  balloon.  He  does  not 
represent  organized  labor.  More  properly,  his  efforts  aid 
labor  organizers  and  politicians  who  use  labor's  votes  for  their 
own  advancement.  If  his  own  claims  be  true,  he  represents 
no  more  than  4.000,000  workers,  and  there  are  more  than 
40,000.000  workers  in  this  country. 

His  false  notions  of  his  own  importance  will  be  as  flat  as 
the  proverbial  pancake,  if  Congress  once  regains  its  Inde- 
pendence, takes  a  good  look  at  him  and  his  schemes,  and  gives 
him  the  spanking  which  he  so  richly  deserves. 

As  stated,  for  years  he  has  been  coUecting  dues  from  work- 
Ingmen,  whose  fate  in  being  compelled  to  toil  for  what  he 
terms  "a  starvation  wage"  he  bemoans  while  himself  drawing 
a  $25,000-per-year  salary  and  something  like  a  thousand- 
dollar-a-month  expciise  account.  He  has  been  xising  part  of 
these  dues  for  political  purposes. 

He  now  announces  that  he  is  going  Into  every  congressional 
district  and  defeat  every  Ccngrcs.sman  who  opposes  his 
schemes.  E\idently  Mr.  Lcwl.s  has  rce.ched  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  "Mr.  Big."  According  to  his  own  statement,  he  is 
going  to  control  the  next  Congress. 

If  Congress  is  really  made  up  of  Independent,  iclf-rcapoct- 
Ing  ReproM-ntatlve*  of  the  people,  they  will,  gpenklng  figu- 
ratively, take  Mr,  Lrwl*  by  the  neat  of  the  pants  and  th« 
rnllnr  nf  his  coat  nnd  heave  him  out,  In  the  garbage  dump, 
where  he  so  de^frvedly  bnlongs, 

Thnl  nnmp  such  nolKm  is  abroad  ir  the  llotisi'  is  shown  by 
Ihe  f«rt  fh«i  Dip  gptillfman  from  Vlftflhla.  tt^pfps*'nl«iiv« 
llowAKfj  t*ww.  \hp  <<hMlrm«fi  of  \Up  WpwiMi  CV»mftillt«>  In- 
VKMlKntlfitf  (li«>  MAfiotiMl  l^iUift  tU>\i*\\iihn  HoHtd,  iiits  intfO' 
rt»»/»d  N  Mil  Int  afi  HtuPi\(\mMii  in  ih»  ^u^t1u\t\  Prm'\u<pn  Ai«l 
whuh  ¥ttrti\n  vrn)i\U\i  tinimis  trtftn  h>Hk\un  it*tii\m\ui\  Hm- 
iMlitiiiuiis  \n  i^PtUmi  tipcmm^  nh(\  whwh  w/t^id  piohitHt 
iHHofio,  iliKir  unUiHt,  uf  ^A\\.\m\  tm\m\\.\^p*  ttt  whiaU  »  unum 
nnupr  i*  a  mtmUpf,  tinm  <»oli^'iLing  ur  fpunwmu  amnimmn 
fund*  from  union  me»nber*. 

Lt'i  that  bill  go  through  and  JifoU^»r  U^wi*  will  And  thgt 
he  1«  iu«t  Anothar  ctiisufn.  All  Uu)  long  he  ha*  lived  aruJ  proa- 
pered  and  grown  great  politically  by  *havtng  the  pay  cl»ecloi 
of  worker*.  Let  him  once  be  exposed  for  what  he  1*;  let  his 
political  ambition*  be  made  clear,  and  Lewis,  Pressman,  and 
the  rest  of  the  crew  will  become  acquainted  with  real  con- 
structive work. 


Free  Enterprise  Is  the  Issue 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FREDERK^K  C.  SMITH,  OP  OHIO 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
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address  of  the  prentleman  from  Ohio.  Hon.  Frkdkkick  C. 
Smith  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  last  Thurs- 
day evening;  entitled  'Free  Enterprise  Is  the  Issue:" 

Ijidl(:«  and  gentlemen,  the  conxlng  national  election  will,  in  my 
cpi;.ion,  be  the  most  crucial  In  our  history.  The  Important  Issue 
to  be  decided  will  be  whether  this  Nation  shall  continue  to  be  a 
nation  of  free  men.  able  to  engage  freely  In  pursuits  of  their  own 
chixwing.  subject  only  to  such  laws  aa  shall  keep  them  from  ag- 
gre«-l.ig  ujxjn  each  other,  or  whether  this  Nation  shall  become  a 
re>jimented  people  under  a  totalitarian  form  of  government.  Shall 
the  right  of  private  ownership  of  property  be  abolished  and  be 
replaced  by  political  ownership?  Thla  la  the  real  lasue  before  our 
coiintry  today. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  developed  In  our  country 
cfmsldenible  sentiment  against  communism,  which  Is  cf-ntlnually 
finding  increaalng  expression.  The  feeling  has  now  become  wlde- 
spn^ad  that  communism  Is  definitely  a  menace  and  must  be  com- 
baticd.  Congreaa  ha«  given  this  matter  recognition  and  has  en- 
acted legislation  to  check  It. 

Peculiarly,  nearly  all  the  discussion  relating  to  this  question,  and 
the  efforta  made  to  stop  this  ctilt.  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  communism  U  something  that  is  being  Imposed  upon  our 
Nation  from  the  outside.  The  theory  Is  that  It  is  of  alien  origin, 
in  the  sense  of  being  imported  from  other  countries,  particularly 
Russia. 

Thu  Is.  In  my  judgment,  a  false  notion,  which  needs  to  be  ex- 
posed, lest  we  remain  Ignorant  of  the  facts,  which  cannot  help  but 
scrouaiy  hinder  us  from  properly  dealing  with  this  serious  menace. 
It  m  perhaps  true  that  some  of  the  communistic  schemes  that  are 
promoted  m  our  couc'ry  tiave  their  origin  and  stlnxulus  in  Russia. 
But  It  should  be  plain  to  anyone  who  gives  the  matter  a  little 
thought  that  this  Is  a  comparatively  small  port  of  the  conununlstlc 
movement  now  under  way.  It  should  not  require  much  considera- 
tion to  convince  us  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  program  Is 
alien  to  u«.  not  in  the  lenM  of  being  imported  from  some  other 
land,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  proceeding  from  forces  outside  of  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise.  Those  forces,  as  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  show,  originate  not  only  mainly  within  our  own  geo- 
graphic boundaries,  but  they  originate  also  within  our  own  economy, 
Btul  what  are  considered  to  be  our  duly  constituted  institutions 
and  Oovammcnt. 

In  my  opinion  the  subversive  elements  to  be  feared  in  this  country 
are  not  the  Communist  Party  and  its  allied  organizations  parading 
uxKler  false  names.  Nor  do  the  leaders  of  this  cult  live  In  obscure 
and  dark  subterranean  haunta  of  illicit  intrigue. 

As  I  see  it.  their  abode  Is  right  on  top  of  the  earth.  In  the  sun- 
shiny open  view  all  about  ua.  in  respectable  places. 

We  are  Minded  to  those  facts  principally  because  we  are  apt  to 
put  too  much  faith  in  labels.  This  is  one  of  man's  great  weak- 
nesses Too  often  we  misUke  a  label  for  the  thing  labeled.  More- 
over, labels  often  remain  the  same,  while  the  things  they  label 
change  and  become  something  else  from  what  they  were  when 
originally  labeled.  This  is  especially  true  of  political  organizations 
and  systems.  A  good  example  of  thU  is  the  change  In  meaning 
thai  has  taken  place  in  the  terms  Illiberal  and  Uberal.  When  they 
first  came  into  use  In  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  Illiberal,  or  conservative  as  he  was  also  called,  advo- 
cated political  control  and  ownership  of  industry,  and  high  taxes. 
The  Uberal  was  against  those  things.  He  stood  for  private  control 
and  ownership  of  property,  for  lower  taxes,  for  free  enterprise. 

See.  now.  how  the  meanings  of  these  two  terms  have  completely 
reversed  themselves.  Tcxlay  the  liberal  sUnds  tor  political  con- 
trol and  ownership  of  property,  for  high  taxes.  The  illiberal  or 
reactionary,  as  he  is  also  called,  stands  for  private  ownership,  low 
taxes,  free  enterprise. 
The  TOry  has  become  the  liberal,  and  the  liberal  the  TOry. 
The  great  dUBculty  we  have  In  recognizing  the  main  source  ot 
communlfln  is  that  moat  of  us  are  woefully  ignorant  as  to  what 
communism  reaUy  is.  We  therefore  faU  to  recognise  it  when  we 
see  It. 

"Conununlira."  accortllng  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannlcs.  Is 
"the  name  loosely  given  to  schemes  of  social  organizations  depend- 
ing on  the  abolition  of  private  property  and  Its  absorption  into  the 
property  of  a  community  as  such."  Marx  defined  it  simply  as 
-the  abolition  of  private  property." 

The  essential  thing  about  communism  Is  therefore  the  abolition 
of  private  property,  and  Its  political  control  and  ownership.  That 
is  what  communism  is.  regardless  of  the  tMuiner  under  which  it 
sails  or  from  whence  tt  comes. 

Let  us  forget  labels,  then,  and  search  for  the  thing  lt.«!clf.  Cer- 
tainly we  do  not  need  to  go  far  or  greatly  exert  our  energies  to  find 
plenty  of  It,  Our  material  Is  plentiful  in  the  many  novel  and 
revolutionary  programs  put  In  operation  by  the  New  Deal  in  the 
last  7  years. 

So  confused  and  numerous  have  been  these  schemes  that  It  has 
been  Impossible  for  most  of  us  to  fully  understand  them  and  what 
they  signify.  However,  just  a  little  analysis  of  these  schemes  will 
greatly  clarify  this  whole  situation. 

Just  what  is  the  New  Deal? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  ostenslt>le  remedies  it  has  l>een  using 
to  cure  our  sick  economy? 

How  have  they  worked? 

Examine  all  the  New  I>pal  recorery  measures  and  ycu  will  find 
each  sets  up  a  board  or  btireau  and  a  multitude  of  poliUcal  jobs. 


Examine  what  each  one  of  these  agencies  actually  does  and  yoQ 
will  And  it  engaged  almost  wholly  in  drawing  blood — taxes — from 
one  part  of  the  economic  txJdy  and  reinjecting  that  same  blood — 
taxes — Into  another  part  of  the  same  economic  body.  But  It  isn't 
quite  ss  simple  as  that.  There's  just  a  UtUe  trick  tn  it  Hav- 
ing drawn  into  their  syringes  blood  from  one  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic body,  the  New  Deal  economic  doctors  Inject  as  much  of  the 
blood  as  they  can  into  their  own  veins  and  what  is  left  they 
inject  Into  another  part  of  the  economic  body. 

Examine  any  or  all  of  the  New  Deal  recovery  measures,  up  and 
down,  in  and  out.  crosswise  or  otherwise,  and  you  will  find  that  is 
essentially  what  the  New  Deal  is. 

Hence  we  see  our  sick  economic  body  shriveling  up,  and  the 
political  body  ballooning  out.  getting  bigger  and  bigger. 

A  multitude  of  bureaus  and  about  500.000  new  political  jobs 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,000  a  year  have  been  created  to  operate 
this  enterprise-destroying  and  political  power-building  machine. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  how  It  works. 

The  New  Deal  doctors  by  the  end  of  19S9  had  mortgaged  and 
taxed  all  the  people  in  the  country,  including  the  farmers,  for 
about  •3.000.000.000  for  farm-benefit  payments.  They  took  about 
•300.000,000  of  this  for  their  share  and  gave  the  farmers  the  re- 
maining •2.700.000.000  and  a  Federal  mortgage  on  their  farms. 
The  farmers'  share,  on  a  population  basis,  of  the  Federal  debt 
added  during  that  time  amounts  to  more  than  •4.500.000.000. 

All  this  mortgaging  and  spending  Is  arbitrarily  taxing  away 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  from  certain  States,  groups,  and 
indUidtials  and  giving  them  to  other  States,  groups,  and  Indi- 
viduals. For  example,  from  1934  to  1939  Mississippi  obligated 
herself  In  taxes  and  debt  for  about  •40.000.000  and  received  in 
grants,  farm  subsidies,  etc..  more  than  •400,000.000.  or   10  for   1. 

Ohio  in  the  same  time  obligated  herself  in  taxes  and  debt  for 
two  and  a  quarter  bUlion  dollars  and  received  in  grants,  payments, 
etc.,  a  little  more  than  one  and  a  qxiarter  billions 

nilnols  obligated  herself  In  debt  and  taxes  for  three  and  a 
half  billions  and  received  back  one  and  a  half  billions. 

What  is  all  this  taking  away  by  political  force  from  some 
States,  groups,  and  Individuals  of  the  product  of  their  labors,  and 
giving  It  to  other  States,  groups,  and  Individuals  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  private  property?  Here  we  have  demonstrated  clearly 
the  truth  of  the  old  aphorism  that  "the  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy." 

Consider  the  money  program.  Is  there  any  essential  difference 
between  the  political  confl.scatlon  of  oiu  gold  money  and  forcing 
us  to  use  a  political  promlse-to-pay  money,  and  the  political  con- 
fiscation by  the  Communists  in  Russia  of  their  hard  money  and 
forcing  their  people  to  use  a  political  promlse-to-pay  money? 

One  of  the  baste  tenets  of  commimlsm  Is  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  hard  money  by  the  people  All  Communists  have 
regarded  this  as  the  most  effectual  weapon  for  destroying  pri- 
vate property.  If  they  have  demonstrated  one  thing  more  than 
any  other  In  Russia  it  Is  this:  Ownership  of  private  property 
cannot  be  prevented  where  hard  money  is  in  use  by  the  people, 
and  where  it  ts  not  so  In  use  all  private  property,  down  to  the 
last  morsel  of  bread.  Is  In  jeopardy. 

Where  private  property  is  protected,  there  you  will  always  find 
the  greatest  protection  of  human  rights,  the  most  employment 
and  the  highest  standard  of  living.  Our  Constitution  provided 
the  greatest  protection  of  property  rlKhts.  and  hence  of  human 
rights,  under  which  our  Nation  enjoyed  the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  attained  by  any  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  right  of  private  ownership  of 
property  is  not  protected,  there  you  wUl  find  human  rights  de- 
stroyed also.  There  you  will  find  a  lower  standard  of  living  as 
prevails  In  Russia  today,  where  people  may  not  even  own  their 
homes,  and  their  very  lives  are  in  the  control  of  the  political 
authority.  It  can  and  has  sent  them  by  the  millions  into  exile 
to  perish  from  hunger  and  cold. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority  scheme,  which  Is  well  under 
way.  proposes  to  abolish  private  ownership  of  four  to  six  million 
homes.  It  proposes  to  confiscate  by  taxaUon  not  less  than  •40  000  - 
000.000  to  build  and  finance  politically  owned  homes  It  is  not 
true  thes«e  houses  are  owned  by  the  conunxmity  in  which  they  are 
built.  They  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  the  same  aa 
post  offices  and  other  Federal  buildings.  What  possibly  could  t>e 
more  ccmmimlstic  than  political  ownership  of  otir  homes  the  most 
sacred  possession  of  the  family? 

So  we  could  go  on  and  show  how  other  New  Deal  agenclei  are 
communistic  The  T.  V  A.  Is  communism.  So  are  many  of  the 
acUvities  of  the  30  Oovenmaent  corporations  that  have  t>een  'crmed 

The  almost  complete  political  control  new  exercised  over  the 
banks  and  credit,  and  the  control  which  has  been  set  up  over  all 
Industry,  are  leading  to  communism.  Political  control  oi  inciustry 
was  considered  by  the  Communists  in  Russia  as  an  essential  steo 
to  complete  political  ownership  and  operation.  Political  placnm* 
and  poUtical  control  must  eventuaUy  end  In  political  ow-nership 

The  New  Deal  spending  machine  has  now  become  a  veritable 
Frankenstein  that  Is  out  of  control,  whose  yawning  Jaws  demand 
more  and  ever  more  money  to  spend  The  Federal  debt  keeps  room- 
ing upward  and  threatens  us  more  and  more  with  national  bank- 
ruptcy. Should  this  occur,  totalitarianism  will  be  the  rcstilt  with 
the  cocnpleta  destruction  of  private  property 

The  issue  before  the  American  people  Is  clear.     Communism  or 
free  enterprise.     Nor  is  there  any  half-way  ground      We  must  hav« 
one  or  the  other.     We  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free 
I  thank  you. 


•fl*. 


Laying^  of  the  Cornerstone,  New  Federal  Building, 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

OK  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  JAMIS  A.  PARLEY  AND  OTHERS 


Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  given 
by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley.  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  State.s.  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
Federal  building  at  Columbia,  Tenn..  on  Monday,  April  1, 
1940:  the  introduction  given  by  Judge  W.  C.  Wliltthorne.  .judge 
cf  the  county  and  criminal  courts  of  Maury  County;  and  the 
address  which  I  gave  on  this  occasion: 

The  Chaikman  (Mr.  W.  D.  Hastings).  I  Uke  pleasure  In  present- 
ing Hon.  W.  C.  Whltthome.  Judge  cf  o\J  cotinty  and  criminal  courts, 
who  will  Introduce  the  speaker  of  the  day. 

Judge  WHrmioRNi.  We  are  aasembled  here  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  the  cornerstone  of  a  building  to  be  ubcd  for  a  worthy 
public  service. 

This  thriving  historical  middle  Tennessee  town  has  heretofore 
been  honored  by  the  visits  of  distinguished  men  who  became  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States — Andrew  Jackson.  Martin  Van  Buren, 
and  Andrew  Johnson — and  this  was  the  home  of  President  James  K. 
Polk.  At  one  other  time  we  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us 
the  Honorable  Cave  Johnson,  a  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Hence,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  with  us  cm  this  auspicious  and 
eventful  occasion  another  eminent  and  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  our  present  Postmaster  General,  who  by  his  honesty, 
courage,  and  perseverance  has  attamed  a  position  worthy  of  the 
commendation  of  all  good  citizens  and  an  Inspiration  to  all  young 
men.  He  has  not  only  studied  the  history  of  mankind  in  their 
struggle  for  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  but  he  participated  In  this 
struggle,  and  by'  his  actions  lias  shown  that  he  sympathizes  with 
them. 

It  becomes  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the  Honorable  James  A, 
Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Farlxy.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  take  part  in 
Columbia's  propram  for  the  national  festival  of  Mule  Day.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  especially  appropriate  that  you  should  include  among 
the  events  of  the  day  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  this  flue  new 
building,  a  symbol  of  our  National  Government. 

I  repeat  It  is  a  source  of  relreshlng  happinecs  to  be  here.  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  travel  across  the  State  of  Tennessee  by  rail  and  lilgh- 
way,  or  to  look  down  from  an  airplane  upon  the  panorama  that 
unrolls  In  constantly  changing  mood  from  the  pine-topped  peaks  of 
the  Smoky  Mountains  to  the  slowly  flowing  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

Yoiu-  highways  that  lead  through  mountain  passes  Into  this  great 
bluegrass  basin  Indeed  are  roads  of  romance  and  adventure,  even  as 
they  are  pathways  to  progress.  In  riding  over  these  highways.  It  Is 
impossible  to  escape  the  thought  that  they  follow  the  trails  of  the 
wilderness  beaten  out  by  rugged  men  who  carried  squirrel  rifles  and 
chopping  axes,  and  whose  hardy  souls  knew  no  fear,  admitted  no 

defeat. 

Today  you  have  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  livestock  industry; 
especially  to  that  patient  beast  of  burden,  the  target  of  many  a 
farm  and  city  Joke,  the  American  mule.  That  loyal  animal  down 
through  the  years  has  furnished  the  power  to  furrow  the  fields,  to 
transport  to  market  the  product  of  factory  and  farm  and  has  been 
an  Indispensable  part  of  the  motive  power  of  the  American  Army — 
the  humble,  stalwart,  dependable.  American  mule.  This  annual 
Mule  Day  celebration,  which.  I  have  learned,  has  been  taking  place 
here  In  one  fcrm  or  another  for  100  years,  is  but  another  proof  that 
the  vital  spirit  of  the  pioneer  still  survives  in  Tennessee.  I  can  see 
with  my  own  eyes  that  it  Is  active  here  In  Maury  County. 

Now.  there  are  aniong  you.  I  am  sure,  many  who  have  a  mere 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  cur  friend  the  mule  than  I.  Some 
of  you  are  sellers;  some  are  buyers.  You  can  tell  a  good  mule 
from  an  Indifferent  mtile  by  one  look  at  the  slope  of  his  withers  or. 
the  trim  of  his  hcx;k.  You  could  not  he  bamboozled  by  a  mule — 
and  It  would  be  folly  for  me.  If  I  so  desired,  to  impress  you  with 
my  superior  qualifications  as  a  competent  Judge  of  this  kind  of 
work  animal  I  do  know  that  he  is  a  sturdy  toller,  who  gives  an 
honest  dav's  work  for  an  honest  day's  hay.    That  is  enough  for  me. 

In  a  lonely  moment  some  of  my  southern  friends,  who  In  the 
course  of  time  have  exchanged  their  blue  Jeans  for  white  collars. 
and  callouses  en  their  hands  for  callouses  on  more  sedentary  places. 
will  fo:;dly  recall  lor  me  the  days  when  frcm  daylight  to  sundown 
they  used  to  walk  in  old  B^xrk's  footsteps  down  the  cotton  rows. 
Without  exception  they  sp^-ak  of  those  days  with  gentle  yearning, 
and  of  old  Beck  with  admiration  and  afiection.    They  will  tell  me 


how  the  dew  sparkled  like  diamonds  on  the  cotton  squares,  how 
they  filled  their  straw  hats  with  cool  hickory  leaves  against  the 
midday  sun.  and  how  the  sweetest  sound  they  ever  heard,  or  ever 
hoped  to  hear,  was  good  old  Beck's  hee-haw  In  the  golden  dvi&k 
that  meant  both  to  him  and  the  mtUe — "take  cut" 

Unfortunately  that  Is  an  experience  whlcli  life  lias  denied  me.  In 
my  youth  I  never  had  the  benlson  of  such  close  companionship 
With  a  mu!e.  You  Judges  of  stock  can  tel.  that.  I  imaglnf.  by  the 
slope  of  my  withers.  I  wore  blue  Jeans  all  right,  but  my  quitting 
time  came  with  a  whistle,  not  with  a  bray. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  In  a  personal  way  to 
learn  a  great  deal  about — and  from — a  mule,  since  the  people  of 
my  party  pre.sontcd  to  me.  as  chairman  of  the  national  committee, 
a  very  fine  and  attractive  specimen.  I  h.ive  heard  you  talk  here 
today  about  "sugar"  mules  and  "cotton"  mules.  Judging  by  her 
size,  I  have  concluded  that  Queonle  mtist  l>e  a  "cotton"  mtile.  But 
I  have  learned  a  lot  about  mtilcs  from  Queenle. 

I  have  learned,  for  example,  that  a  muU  may  become  frightened 
and  tun  away  but  will  always  stop  before  doing  himself  bodily 
harm.  That  is  more  than  some  people  in  F>olltiC8  can  do.  In  a  like 
manner,  a  mvile  will  always  stop  eating  belore  he  founders.  Some- 
times I  have  to  remind  a  patronage  seekei'  to  take  that  hint. 

My  association  with  mules  leads  mc  to  tblnk  that  the  outstand- 
ing characteristic  so  often  attributed  to  them,  called  stubborn- 
ness. Is  no  more  than  common,  level-headed  mule  sense,  backed 
by  strong  conviction.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  use  more 
of  that  homely  virtue  to  our  advantage  right  now  in  the  solution 
of  some  of  our  national  problems. 

In  this  coiuity  and  In  other  parts  of  middle  Tennessee  you  folks 
see  in  the  mule  and  livestock  Industry  something  well  worth  devel- 
oping. That  vision  has  made  this  celebration  an  event  of  national 
interest.  It  has  done  more.  Tranrfcrrcd  to  thotieands  of  farms  In 
this  section,  that  vision  has  kept  alive  and  growing  an  lmi>ortant 
American  Industry  which  has  contributed  largely  to  a  better  bal- 
anced national  economy.  It  has  increoited  the  income  of  you 
farmers. 

I  have  learned  that  the  total  value  of  mules  sold  on  the  street* 
of  Columbia  and  In  the  barns  here  last  year  was  approximately 
•2.000,000.  I  have  been  told  also  that  there  are  several  other 
markets  in  middle  Tennessee  where  the  restilts  In  farmer  Income 
are  equally  as  good.  One  of  your  auditors  informs  me  that  In 
his  county  alone  there  are  10.000  mules,  or  an  average  of  2  mules 
to  each  farm.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  mule  ccnstis  has  becu 
completed. 

We  came  here  from  your  capital  city  this  morning  over  the 
Andrew  Jaclcson  Highway,  and  Into  the  old  home  of  James  K.  Polk. 
To  mention  the  name  of  Jackson  Is  but  to  start  a  chain  of  medi- 
tation upon  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Americans — a  stalwart  sen 
of  Tennessee,  who  handed  the  National  Government  back  to  the 
people  when  It  was  In  danger  of  slipping  from  their  grasp.  Jackson 
gave  democracy  a  new  birth,  a  new  meaning;  he  made  it  a  human 
reality. 

In  Nashville  I  heard  the  story  left  to  us  by  Uncle  Alfred,  a  faith* 
ful  servant  of  the  Hermitage  for  many  years — a  story  which  cug- 
geets  the  iron  will  of  Andrew  Jackson,  that  characteristic  which 
some  have  called  stubbornness. 

A  vl.'^ltor  to  the  Hermitage  asked  Uncle  .Mfred  if  he  thought  Old 
Hickory  went  to  heaven  after  his  death. 

"I  don't  know  'bout  dat,  but  ef'en  he  wanted  to,  who's  gwlne  to 
stop  him?"  asked  the  aged  servant. 

It  was  that  characteristic  which  brooltcd  no  Interference  when  he 
thought  he  was  right  that  enabled  Jackson  to  win  his  battles  for 
the  p(?cple  against  formidable  odds.  He  needs  no  eulogy,  no  saleg 
talk  to  anyone  In  Tennessee  He  lives  in  your  heart  even  as  he 
prows  In  the  heart  of  every  real  American.  He  Is  the  living  symbol 
of  the  democratic  form  of  government  which  derives  its  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  which  serves  with  equal 
Justice  the  lowly  and  the  obscure,  as  well  as  the  wealthy  and  the 
publicized. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  Andrew  Jackson  that  a  new  Chief  Execu- 
tive entered  the  White  House  on  the  4th  of  March  In  1933.  And 
may  It  be  said  to  his  everlasting  credit  no  American  President  since 
the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  has  fought  a  more  desperate  battle  to 
improve  the  social  conditions  of  this  Nation,  or  won  a  more  decisive 
and  permanent  victory,  than  our  good  friend  Franldln  D.  Roosevelt. 
You  people  who  breathe  the  balmy  air  of  this  great  basin  In 
middle  Tennessee  and  who  feed  your  flocks  and  breed  your  horses 
and  mules  on  the  bluegrass  that  grows  in  such  abundance  In  these 
fruitful  valleys  are  fully  Justified  when  your  hearts  swell  with 
honest  pride  In  the  knowledge  of  yotir  contribution  to  our  national 
life.  It  is  lees  than  50  miles  Irom  the  home  of  Jackson  to  the  home 
of  Polk.  In  this  land  of  the  good  earth,  the  destiny  of  a  greater 
America  was  significantly,  eternally  influenced  by  these  two  neigh- 
bors who  left  their  indelible  imprint  upon  the  pages  of  our  Nation"* 
history. 

Tennessee  has  produced  other  distinguished  Americans.  I  count 
It  among  the  cherished  privileges  of  my  life  to  have  served  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  another  great 
son  of  Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull. 
His  character,  his  Integrity,  his  humility,  and  his  marked  unselfish- 
ness have  brought  him  to  a  foremost  position  among  all  men.  He  is 
truly  a  man  that  all  Tennessee,  all  America,  and.  indeed,  all  people 
in  the  world  who  believe  In  fair  dealing.  Justice,  human  rights, 
religious  and  racial  freedom,  and  peace  among  men  sincerely  and 
fully  appreciate. 

But  while  you  pride  yourselves  on  your  great  leaders,  past  and 
present    it  is  easy   to  see  that  your  facet,  are   turned  toward  tha 
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future.  Anyone  cmn  wnM  the  fact  that  you  are  conscloua  of  the 
opportunities  that  await  jrou  here  m  this  valley.  Tour  faith  Is  well 
founded.  be<muse  It  reats  upon  a  stabilized  agriculture. 

During  the  past  7  yean  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  hnve  turned  to 
thi:>  rrgi  in  because  of  the  progress  of  the  monumental  develop- 
ment pmcram  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Here  In  Coliimhla.  a  major  dlstrlbu- 
uon  point  for  the  floods  of  cheap  electricity  that  come  over  the  rim 
from  the  Tennessee  River,  you  have  the  perception  to  see  the  cran- 
forts  cunvenlences.  and  aids  that  have  been  nisde  possible  to  you 
for  your  homes,  your  industries,  and  your  farms  Here  for  the  first 
time  It  is  being  demonstrated  that  a  scund  conservation  program, 
btLSfd  on  th»;  wise  use  and  control  of  water,  can  Increase  the  abun- 
dance of  an  entire  region  and  broaden  the  promise  of  Its  future. 

We  have  Been  evidence  today  here  In  Columbia  that  your  Idea  of 
BfH'iculture  embraces  more  than  Just  plowing  the  land,  seedini; 
crop*,  and  reaping  a  harvest.  This  4-nille  march  of  mules,  ponies, 
and  walking  horses  is  but  a  blrd'a-«ye  view  of  your  splendid  live- 
stock tndiistry.  Raising  livestock  is  as  distinctly  agricultural  as 
the  planting  of  com  or  the  threshing  of  wht^t.  It  is  an  activity 
which  I  earnestly  hope  will  receive  much  greater  encouragement. 

We  are  assrmbled  today  In  the  shadow  of  the  ancestral  honte  of 
James  K.  Polk,  a  former  President  of  the  United  States,  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  an  Impressive  building  of  the  American  Oovern- 
raent.  Once  again.  It  Is  Impossible  for  u.s  to  get  away  from  that  feel- 
ing of  bis  unseen  presence  in  our  midst 

Like  many  American  cities.  Columbia  had  Its  bec:innlng  in  the 
dnys  of  the  picneer  It  is  recorded  that  en  April  1.  1807.  exactly  133 
years  ago  today,  your  poptmaster.  Isaac  Roberta,  rendered  his  first 
report  By  January  1.  1814.  Benjamin  Joslln  was  delivering  the  mall 
here  once  a  week  on  a  mute  from  Nashville  extending  to  Franklin. 
Columbia.  Big  Spring.  Bear  Cref'k.  the  Factors.  Mclntoshvllle  to 
Chickasaw  If  Joslln  was  a  native  son.  I'll  venture  that  he  rode  a 
mule  in  making  his  weekly  rounds. 

The  first  record  of  any  money  coming  into  the  Department  from 
Crlumbia  was  In  1827.  It  amounted  to  t833 14.  Compare  that 
return  with  the  receipts  of  your  good  postmaster.  Jce  Dedman.  fcr 
thi^  fiscal  jrrar  1939.  amounting  to  95C241.  The  steady  progress  of 
Columbia  Is  known  not  only  to  the  offlclals  of  the  Pest  OfUce  Depart- 
ment but  It  l3  even  better  known  here  In  your  own  community.  In 
3rcur  State,  and  throughout  the  country.  Your  city  is  eminent 
everywhere  as  a  center  of  culture  and  refinement;  a  community  of 
Ood-fearlng.  industrious,  home-loving  Americans. 

You  have  beautiful  and  attractive  churches,  schools,  homes,  and 
business  buildinss.  This  fine  edifice  will  lend  additional  Importance 
to  your  c:ty.  When  completed  it  will  rank  high  among  the  most 
stately  and  Impressive  structures  ever  erectrd  ui  any  city  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  will  bo  a  monument  of  grace  and  distinc- 
tion, one  that  for  years  will  be  a  source  of  patncuc  pride  and  civic 
Interest  to  you.  your  neighbors,  and  your  visitors. 

In  following  a  principle  of  life,  to  give  boner  where  honor  is  due, 
and  to  give  credit  to  tho5ie  to  wh  m  credit  t»elcngs,  may  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  outstanding  contribution  and  long  hours  of  Intensive 
work  devoted  to  this  enterpris?  by  our  mutual  friend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Si-nator  from  Tennessee,  Hon.  Kenweth  McKzxlab? 
At  all  hov:rs  of  the  day  and  sf;me  hours  of  the  night,  you  would 
find  Senator  McKxiXAa  br-elde  the  desk  of  Smith  Purdum.  the  Fourth 
As-sistant  Po-^tmaster  Croneral.  or  ac  the  planning  lx>ard  of  the 
BupcrvUlng  Architect  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  requesting, 
pleading,  artr'.i'.ng.  ln.«istini;  that  Columbia  be  provided  with  one  of 
the  fiiMSt.  one  of  the  mo(.t  modem.  l:>eautiful  structures  among  our 
family  ol  American  Oovernnient  buildings.  As  a  result,  when  this 
edifice  Is  coa.pleud.  that  Is  exactly  what  you  will  bave.  I  can  also 
say  that  the  Rl>le  staUsiuansh-p  of  Senator  McKeluui  helped  to 
secure  the  nece.'^aary  arpropnations  for  the  dams  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  for  many  things  that  are  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  the  Slate  of  7'enne^«te. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  congratulate  you  one  and  all  on  the  good 
fellowship  of  this  ct  mmunlty  and  the  good  fortune  that  has  come 
to  Columbia  In  the  erection  of  this  magnificent  Ctovernment  house. 
Mr.  CoTTwrNKT.  Mr  Chsirmau,  Cteneral  Farley,  Governor  Cooper, 
distinguished  guests,  a^d  friends  I  can  add  nothing,  of  course, 
to  what  has  been  said  here  this  afternoon.  I  do  want  to  say 
that  I  was  requested  by  Senator  McKsxab  and  Senator  Stewart 
to  express  their  sincere  regret  and  disappointment  at  being  unable 
to  be  present  today  They  had  made  prep»rations  to  come  btu 
at  the  last  moment  the  majcrlty  leader  in  the  Senate  requested 
tht'm  to  reoiain  on  account  of  the  legislation  now  fK*nding  in 
that  body,  of  vital  import  to  the  Nation,  upon  which  the  Senate  is 
so  closely  divided. 

The  approprUUon  for  the  buUdlng  that  Is  to  stand  here  was 
sectired  by  Senator  McKfi.i-ar  and  my  lamented  predecessor.  Judge 
CUrence  W  Turner,  sometime  ago.  I  am  stire  that  from  his 
bcine  tn  the  skies  Jtidge  Turner  looks  down  upon  this  scene 
today  and  smiles  to  see  the  fruition  of  his  lalx)rs.  We  uwe  Sen- 
ator McKcu^a  arc.  the  memory  of  my  departed  friend  a  lasting 
debt  of  grauiude.  When  the  specifications  came  out  designating 
limestone  for  the  building.  Senator  UcKixlab  insisted  on  marble. 
The  architects  and  the  Post  Office  Department  acquiesced  In  his 
Insistence.  You  wUl  have  here,  therefore,  a  building  of  rare 
benuty  and  dignity.  Not  one  to  last  for  half  a  century  but  one 
that  generation  after  genermtloa  <k>wii  the  corridor  of  time  will 
wonder  at  and  admire: 


For  myself,  as  Representative  from  this  district,  and  for  our 
people.  I  want  to  express  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  General 
Farley  and  his  dlstmguished  assistants  for  their  presence  here 
today  Their  acceptance  of  the  invitation  extended  them  by  your 
competent  and  tireless  chairman  and  their  wllllngneas  to  undergo 
the  hardships  of  long  travel  to  come  Is  characteristic  of  the  Past 
Office  Department  as  conducted  by  them  in  Washmgton  In  the 
short  time  that  I  have  been  in  the  House  I  have  enjoyed  my 
contacts  with  that  Department.  Every  ofBcial  ccnneced  with  It 
Is  obliging  and  courteous.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  one  has 
been  in  Congress  2U  day.s  or  20  years,  if  a  request  made  Is  reason- 
able, it  is  granted  regardless  of  seniority  of  service. 

I  am  glad  that  they  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  section 
of  my  district.  A  section  rich  in  resources,  rich  in  legend,  song. 
and  history  and  rich  in  the  character  of  its  cltlzensliip.  A  section 
that  has  sharc-d  with  the  Nation  native  sons  that  have  become 
great  statrtimen.  great  soldiers,  great  churchmen,  great  authors, 
and  great  executives.  I  know  that  they  will  remember  their  visit 
here  always  and  feel  repaid  for  the  time  so  cheerfully  given  us. 

As  for  General  Farley,  there  are  few  men  like  him.  If  he  has  an 
enemy  In  the  world  I  never  heard  of  him.  A  genial  man's  man 
loved  by  all.  but  withal  a  devout  and  constant  Christian,  without  a 
moral  weakness,  who  will  leave  any  social  gathering  when  tlie 
church  calls  to  prayer.  By  his  own  rugged  will  and  determina- 
tion he  has  fought  his  way  from  obscurity  to  a  commanding  posi- 
tion as  a  statesman  In  the  Nations  affairs.  But  In  that  long,  hard 
stniggle  he  has  never  shown  a  trace  of  bitterness  but  all  along 
the  way  has  loved  his  nelglibor  as  himself. 

I  recall  these  lines  from  a  poem  I  read  once: 

"I  would  not  sit  In  the  scorner's  seat  nor  hurl  the  cynic's  ban. 
Let  me  live  In  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  be  a  friend 

to  man. 
1  know  there  are  brook -gladdened  meadows  ahead  and  mountaina 

of  wearisome  hetj^ht. 
That  the  road  stretches  on  through  the  long  afternoon  and  passes 

away  to  the  night; 
But   Btlll    I   rejoice    when   the   strangers   rejoice   and   weep   with 

the  strangers  that  moan. 
Nor  live  In  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  as  one  who  lives 

alone. 
No;  I  would  not  sit  In  the  scorner's  seat  nor  hurl  the  cynic's  bajo. 
Let  me  live  la  the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  be  a  friend 

to  man." 

If  any  man  ever  e.xemplifled  that  homely  but  magnificent  phil- 
osophy of  life  Jim  Farley  has  and  we  are  grateful  to  him  beyond 
measiu-e  for  his  presence  here  today. 


Sales  of  Military  Airplanes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KFNTl'CKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  PICATUNE 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  Orleans  Picajoine  cf  March  31,  1940: 

[From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  March  31,   1940] 
NO  DAixTurc  Hsaa 

Results  obtained  by  the  House  Investigating  committee  on  mili- 
tary airplane  sales  to  the  Allies  might  qualify  as  exhibit  1  on  how 
a  congressional  committee  can  expedite  its  work.  It  took  this  group 
only  a  few  hears  to  find  out  what  it  wanted  to  know  and  issue 
an  Informal  report 

At  the  time  the  tnve«tlgtit|pn  was  authorized  it  was  said  that  there 
were  most  suspicious  clrctunstances  to  be  erplalned.  Had  the  sales 
abroad  resulted  In  raising  prices  for  American  planes?  Had  th» 
exports  Interfered  with  the  Army  procurement  of  the  latest  planes? 
Had  wc  parted  with  some  of  our  military  secrets?  Moreover  had 
Mr.  Morgenthau  a:id  Ambassador  Bullitt  cajoled  President  Roose- 
.velt  into  overriding  protests  of  Secretary  Woodrlng  and  Army  official* 
against  releasing  late-modol  planes? 

Some  committees  of  recent  model  could  have  fussed  and  dallied 
over  Ulfles  in  connection  with  such  questions  fcr  months  But. 
as  it  was  pointed  out  before  the  Inquiry  began,  there  was  nothing 
to  Justify  a  long  hearing  that  would  complicate  the  airplane  manu- 
facturing prcgrams  because  the  questions  could  t>e  answered  by  a 
few  readily  available  witnesses.  Fcr  once,  evidently  that  is  how  a 
congressional  cocumittee  felt  about  such  a  aituauon.'    It  questioned 
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Secretary  Woodrlng.  Assistant  Secretary  Johnson.  General  Marshall, 
and  a  few  ethers  who  shoiild  know,  and  got  the  answers.  A  little 
later  the  committee  members  Informally  gave  their  approval  to  the 
policies  new  being  followed. 

Meanwhile  several  plane  manufacturers  and  a  special  Presidontlal 
conxmlttee  appointed  to  coordinate  domestic  and  foreign  airplane 
orders  conferred  and  Issued  a  Joint  statement:  "There  was  general 
agreement  that  large  additional  foreign  orders  can  be  handled  in 
a  manner  affording  complete  protection  to  our  national  Interest 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  airplane  Industry." 

Thus  swiftly  and  .satisfactorily  concluded  Ls  an  Invest  Igatlon  that 
might  ha%-e  been  spun  out  to  serve,  at  least  temporarily,  propagan- 
dists, politicians,  and  special  Interests — but  wasn't. 


Use  of  Gold  and  Silver  as  Money  and  Its  EfTect 
on  Our  National  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  L  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  3.1940 


LETTER   FROM  J.  H.   EBY 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  studying  existing 
business  conditions  and  business  trends  in  contrast  with  the 
conditions  in  this  country  in  the  great  era  of  development 
after  the  Civil  War  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  part  played 
by  the  upbuilding  of  the  national  commonwealth  by  the  de- 
velopment cf  our  mining  industries  and  the  production  and 
use  of  tlie  prcciouj  metals — gold  and  silver — in  our  monetary 
system,  as  outlined  In  a  letter  from  a  pioneer  mining  engi- 
neer, J.  H.  Eby,  which  is  inserted  herewith. 

Spokaxk,  Wash..  April  2,  1940. 

Hen     COMPTON   I     WHTTir. 

Mc-mbcT.  Unu.te  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures, 
Washmgtcm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Compton  :  It  seems  that  almost  every  congressional  commit- 
tee except  this  one  (Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures)  has  been  in- 
voked to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  having  the  country  return  to 
the  normal  of  the  good  old  days  when  Jobs  hunted  the  men  with 
work  for  every  man  who  was  willing  to  do  It. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  ta'k  of  no  new  frontiers,  no  more  land  to 
take  up.  no  more  mineral  in  the  ground  for  the  individual:  in  fact, 
there  Is  nothing  more  to  be  won  except  by  the  use  of  large  capital 
to  finance  mining  From  1849  uiftil  the  nineties  there  wore  none 
cf  the  regulatory  and  paternalistic  agencies  of  the  Government,  on 
the  land  there  was  no  rural-mail  delivery,  or  electrification  pro- 
grams, but  there  was  work  for  labor  and  a  good  living  at  ler\st  fcr 
the  farmer,  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  defeatism  as  today  which  is 
the  antlthesU  cf  the  pioneer  spirit  which  made  our  country  great. 

The  present  lamentable  conditions  which  Congress  has  been  In- 
effectively trying  to  remedy  and  unless  they  soon  succeed  will  see 
the  end  of  that  spirit  which  made  our  Nation  great  to  be  replaced 
by  the  inferiority  complex  of  defeatism.  It  seems  that  the  remedy 
can  best  be  found  not  by  the  high-brow  studies  of  abstract  eco- 
nomics but  by  a  study  of  the  conditions  imder  which  the  spirit 
which  made  us  great  existed  and  a  retxim  to  them  from  the  present 
conditions  of  general  depression  of  today.  It  Is  through  the  indi- 
vidual laborer,  farmer,  miner,  merchant,  that  this  must  be  done, 
not  by  the  innumerable  Government  agencies  of  regulation,  sub- 
sidization, wage-hour  laws,  social-security  laws,  etc..  ad  inflnitum. 
but  by  putting  him  on  his  own  feet  and  giving  him  a  chance  to 
work  out  his  own   salvation. 

In  considering  the  conditions  under  which  the  great  development 
took  place  the  medium  of  exchange  as  it  waa  then  and  as  it  has 
become  now  will  get  at  the  root  of  the  present  troubles.  As  a 
concrete  case  for  ccmparlson  permit  me  to  use  the  mining  Industry 
with  which  I  am  familiar  and  don't  have  to  go  back  any  further 
than  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties  as  I  saw  it  In  the  mining 
camps  of  Cclorado. 

In  those  days  the  Jcbs  were  hunting  the  men.  There  were  no 
unemployed  or  Idle  m.en  except  those  who  chose  to  be  so.  Wages 
were  lower  than  now.  hours  were  longer,  and  a  60-  or  70-hour 
week  was  the  rule,  and  they  wanted  It.  Paydays  came  once  a 
month,  end  the  wages  were  paid  In  gold  and  silver  coin.  Every- 
bcxly  had  plenty  of  money,  and  many  had  so  much  they  wanted 
to  get  r'.d  of  it  by  gainbling.  There  were  no  really  large  capital- 
ized companies  with  offices  in  the  East  operating,  and  scores  of 
local  mines  were  develop<^d  and  producing  at  a  profit,  entirely 
locally  owned  and  financed. 


Gold  and  silver  coin  was  used  exclusively  and  they  refused  to 
accept  any  paper  ctirrency  even  If  authorized  by  Congress.  They 
would  have  none  of  It,  and  It  was  considered  an  Insult  to  offer  It 
to  them.  If  one  reached  the  camp  with  a  pockettxwk  full  of 
paper  money  used  In  the  East,  they  reftised  to  accept  It,  and  tt 
was  only  at  the  bank  where  they  would  exchange  It  for  gold  and 
silver  coin,  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  sending  It  out. 

In  1926.  I  visited  the  same  campa.  Gold  and  silver  coin  had  all 
but  disappeared.  The  mines  puld  with  bank  checks  which  paid  In 
paper  money.  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  so  forth.  Tlvs  mlnea 
were  producing  as  much  as  before,  but  Instead  of  20  or  30  locally- 
owned  mines  and  new  developments  constantly  adding,  thcje  were 
only  two  or  three,  all  owned  and  controlled  by  Eastern  capital. 
The  wages  were  almost  doubled  and  the  hours  reduced  from  70 
to  56  per  week.  Boarding  houses  charged  higher  rates,  and  costs 
of  living  had  gone  up  when  they  should  have  gone  down.  The 
towns  were  dead,  with  many  business  places  and  residences 
boarded  up;  grass  growing  in  the  streets  which  knew  noUilng  but 
dust  and  mud  from  the  tramp  of  feet  for  24  hours  per  day  in  the 
past.  No  longer  were  pack  trains  needed  to  reach  the  mines,  for 
there  were  roads  instead  of  trails,  and  autos  and  trucks  in  place  of 
horses  and  mules.  Nor  were  the  slow  and  crooked  narrow-gage 
railroads,  with  10  cents  per  mile  for  passengers  and  all  the  trafflo 
would  bear  on  freight,  the  only  connection  with  the  outside  world. 
New  million-dollar  highways  connected  them  with  the  outside 
world.  There  was  so  little  money  circtilating  that  a  gambler 
could  not  have  earned  his  salt  where  10  gambling  houses  operated 
24  hours  per  day.    It  took  weeks  and  even  months  to  nistle  a  Job. 

Tills  tells  the  story  of  fact  which  I  wish  to  put  over  to  you. 
Your  committee  can  change  th's,  and  it  Is  your  duty  to  do  so  If  you 
have  the  welfare  of  otu-  country  at  heart.  In  those  days  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  accept  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  for 
taxes,  payments  on  patents  of  homesteads,  or  mining  claims  and 
tariffs. 

There  Is  plenty  of  gold  stored  at  Port  Knox,  Ky.,  and  all  the 
silver  produced  in  the  United  States,  which  Is  not  much,  could  be 
coined  at  the  rate  of  $100,000,000  per  month  and  used  to  pay  Gov- 
ernment expenses  and  retire  bonds  and  paper  money.  In  6  months' 
time  there  would  be  a  prosperity  greater  than  any  we  have  had 
before  if  this  coin  were  kept  in  circulation  and  not  hoarded. 

Sn  far  as  the  loss  of  gold  coin  by  wear  in  use.  that  can  be 
reduced  to  the  costs  required  to  maintain  a  paper  currency  in  decent 
condition.  Our  advanced  knowledge  of  alloys  and  the  many  different 
alloy  metals  not  known  before  except  as  curiosities  has  made  thla 
pos.-lble.  and  if  the  Bureau  of  Standard.s  can't  do  it  there  are  scores 
of  research  laboratories  which  could  in  short  order  develop  not 
only  one  but  perhaps  several  such  hard-gold  alloys. 

I  respectfully  ask  you  to  give  this  your  most  careful  consideration 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  effective  contribution  to  remedying 
the  unhealthy  conditions  persisting  In  spite  of  all  the  other  effort* 
of  Conpress. 

Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Ebt. 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 


^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AARON  LANE  FORD 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1940 


RESOLtmON  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEYS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr.  FXDRD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  United  States  Attorneys' 
Association : 

Whereas  certain  unwarranted  and  unfounded  attacka  have  been 
made  during  the  recent  weeks  against  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
ve-stlgatlon  and  its  Director,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  group  In  better  position  to  know  Intimately 
and  at  first  hand  of  the  type  of  work  and  the  manner  of  per- 
formance of  such  work  by  the  special  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  than  the  United  States  district  attorneys:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  United  States  Attorneys  Association  in  confer^ 
ence  asscmbied,  That  its  commendation,  approval,  and  endorse- 
ment be  given  to  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  administration 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — 

(a)  For  the  fair  and  efficient  investigations  conducted  and  for 
the  valuable  training  and  crime  statistics  services  provided  to  other 
law-enforcement  agencies  by  It. 
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(b)  Tor  the  blgb  standards  of  ethics  and  conduct  maintained  by 
■pecla)  agents  oX  the  Kderal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Ln  Ita  law- 
•Qforc«in»Dt  work. 

(c)  Because  of  the  high  regard  for  the  preserratlon  of  clyll  liber- 
ties while  conducting  Its  Investigations  in  order  to  procure  evidence 
tot  ngoto\i»  cuXorcement  of  the  law. 


TeleTision  Controversy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8.  1940 


ZDrrORIAL  FROM  THE   WASHJNOTON   P06T 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  SpeakfT.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RccoBO.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  8.  1940.  enUtled  "Television 
Controversy": 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet  of  AprU  8.  1040] 
rnxmioN  coNraovmsT 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  an  opinion 
which  has  a  very  direct  btanng  upon  the  controversy  between  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and  the  Radio  Corp<.iratlon 
of  America  over  the  commercialization  of  television  brcadcasts  and 
the  promotional  methods  used  to  sell  television  sets.  In  that  case 
{Frd^ral  Cowimunicntiana  Commixaion  v.  Sanders  Brothers  Radio 
Station),  the  Oourt  reversed  a  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals 
and  upheld  the  validity  of  an  F.  C.  C  order  permitting  establish- 
ment of  an  additional  broadcasting  station  In  Dubuque.  Iowa. 

Evidence  showed  that  the  station,  already  licensed,  had  operated 
at  a  loss.  As  the  new  station  would  compete  with  the  existing  sta- 
tion for  advertising  support,  it  was  contended  by  the  aggrieved 
party  that  the  F  C.  C.  ought  to  have  dented  the  license. 

Pointing  out  that  the  case  raised  a  fundamental  question  as  to 
the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Commission,  the  Supreme  Court 
then  proceeded  to  state  at  considerable  length  what  it  conceived  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Communications  Act  and  the  limitations 
Imposed  hy  It  upon  the  F  C.  C.  The  Court  particularly  stressed  the 
fact  thHt  Congress  has  left  the  field  of  broadcasting  open  to  free 
competition  and  that  It  Is  no  part  of  the  regulatory  scheme  to 
suppreM  wasteful  competitive  practices. 

Of  special  significance  In  clarifying  the  ncope  of  the  P.  C.  C.'s 
authority  Is  the  Court's  assertion  that  the  Communications  Act 
does  not  regulate  the  business  of  broadcasters.  The  Commission  Is 
given  no  supervisory  conUol  of  radio  or  televtelon  programs,  of 
business  management,  or  of  policy.  In  short,  the  Court  concluded, 
"the  broadcasting  field  is  open  to  anyone,  provided  there  be  an 
available  frequency  over  which  he  can  broadcast  without  Inter- 
ference to  othors.  If  he  shows  his  competency,  the  adequacy  of  his 
equipment,  and  financial  ability  to  nuike  good  use  of  the  assigned 
channel." 

This  opinion  seems  to  warrant  Senator  Lokdixn's  charge  that  the 
F  C.  C  .  In  suspending  its  order  to  allow  limited  commercial  tele- 
vision broadca.'^ts.  is  trying  to  exercise  power  that  has  not  been 
granted  It  by  Congress  Such  is  evidently  the  view  of  Commissioner 
Craven,  who  also  dissents  from  the  majority  view  that  the  recent 
promotional  activities  of  R.  C.  A.  may  "freeae"  technical  develop- 
ment In  television. 

As  CORuntssloner  Craven  points  out,  there  is  no  reason  why 
persons  who  are  aware  of  the  Quid  state  of  television  should  not 
buy  raoelven  If  they  are  willing  to  assume  the  financial  risks  in- 
volved. It  la,  of  course,  important  that  the  public  be  informed 
that  television  Is  still  In  a  highly  experimental  stage  and  that 
trananlasloa  staiMterds  are  not  yet  established  Owners  of  receiv- 
ing sets  must  \ye  prepared  for  change*  that  will  render  such  equip- 
ment obeolete  within  a  limited  time. 

Having  acquainted  the  public  with  the  facts,  there  Is  no  necessity 
and.  Indeed,  no  warrant  in  law  for  th«  F.  C.  C.  to  set  Itself  up  as  a 
sort  of  czar  over  the  television  Industry.  The  high  prices  charged 
for  television  sets  will  prevent  most  people  of  small  means  from 
pxirchaalng  them.  And  those  who  are  uble  to  buy  will  help  to 
finance  the  development  of  an  Infant  Industry.  That  Is  the  tradi- 
tional American  way  of  doing  things,  and  the  way  which  encourages 
private  enterprise  to  go  forward  with  costly  preliminary  develcp- 
mejital  work. 

If  false  or  misleading  statements  are  made  by  manixfacturers  In 
offering  telerlston  sets  for  sals,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  not 
the  F.  C.  C  .  Is  the  regulatory  agency  which  should  call  the  oSenders 
to  account. 


Seven  Eventful  Years  Under  Roosevelt 
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or 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  WAGNER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TMCiday.  April  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8),  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   JAMES  M.  MEAD,   OF  NEW   YORK 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  my  distinguished  cclJeague  (Mr.  Mmd] 
before  the  Democratic  National  Club.  New  York  City.  April 
6.  1940,  on  the  subject  Seven  Eventful  Years  Under  Roosevelt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mead.  Jefferson,  patron  saint  of  the  party.  Inspirational  advo- 
cate of  representative  government,  archlibersil  ot  his  day.  richly 
earned  our  respect  and  homage.  A  man  of  courage  and  rtalism.  a 
master  of  many  talents,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
democracy,  he  essayed  the  unpredictable,  the  unprecedented,  the 
radical.  In  political  beh<»vtor.  He  attained  his  fame  as  a  leader  In  the 
pursuits  of  peace — engraved  his  name  In  history  by  advancing  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  and  social  Justice. 

Roosevelt,  like  JefTerson,  is  the  archliberal  of  this  day.  The 
foremost  defender  and  advocate  of  representative  goverrunent  In 
the  world,  he  has  attiilned  his  fame  by  administering  to  human 
needs.  Like  the  foxinder  oT  the  party,  he  seeks  a  fomaula  tliat  wiU 
modernize  our  democracy.  Both  were  bom  in  wealth;  txHh  lived 
to  serve  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Like  Jefferson,  he  Is  a  man 
of  many  talents — a  man  of  culture,  education,  and  refinement. 
Practical,  positive,  and  progressive,  like  Jefferson,  he  does  not  cater 
to  cxutom  or  precedent  when  those  conventions  impede  the  func- 
tioning of  representative  government  or  tamper  with  the  advance- 
ment of  human  rights.  He.  too.  attained  fame  In  times  of  peace 
and  under  the  most  confounding  of  social  and  economic  clrciun- 
stances. 

Roosevelt  is  the  Jefferson  of  this  day.  Criticized  by  some  for  his 
liberalism,  beloved  by  the  masses  for  his  humanism,  he  Is  a  t)eacon 
of   hope   shining   throughout   a   troubled,   war-torn    world 

I  am  proud  that  I  have  been,  and  that  I  am  now.  on  his  side. 
I  came  here  tonight  not  to  defend  but  to  acclaim  the  adminis- 
tration: not  to  cover  up  but  to  review  the  first  7  years  of  the 
New  Deal.  While  It  is  true  that  perhaps  we  are  too  closely  asso- 
ciated with  our  party  politics,  or  bewildered  at  times  by  the  con- 
stant attacks  of  the  opposition.  It  Is  likewise  true  that  iilstory  will 
record  the  last  7  years  Indelibly  upon  the  memory  of  America  as 
years  of  heroic  leadership,  matchless  statesmanship,  and  of  un- 
excelled progress 

When  bitter  partisanship  dies  down  and  we  are  able  to  review 
this  era  in  the  light  of  truth  and  Justice,  they  will  be  listed  as 
7  triumphant  years,  and  the  records  and  the  personalities  of  those 
that  led  the  forces  of  democracy  in  this  fight  will  be  listed  among 
the  cherished  memories  of  otir  Republic. 

New  York  may  well  be  proud  of  the  rich  contribution  it  has 
made  during  these  7  fateful  years.  It  was  a  New  Yorker,  a  member 
of  this  club,  who  was  President  of  the  United  States  and  leader 
of  the  administrative  forces  during  these  difficult  days.  The  name 
of  our  distinguished  fellow  member,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  will 
never  perish.  It  was  another  great  New  Yorker,  another  mcmijer 
of  this  club,  whoee  unequaled  political  leadership,  whose  devoted 
loyalty  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  makes  us  stand  up  and  cheer 
at  the  mention  of  Jim  Farley's  name.  It  was  a  third  New  Yorker, 
likewise  a  respected  member  of  this  club,  whose  genius  and  creative 
ability,  whose  loyalty  and  steadfast  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
xuifortunate,  gave  him  Insplnatlon  and  strength  to  propose  and 
to  defend  the  major  measures  of  this  administration.  We  all 
salute  our  own  Boa  Wacnik. 

No  one  could  recite  the  story  of  the  7  eventful  years  without 
reviving  the  memory  of  the  black,  bleak  winter  of  "32  and  •33. 
No  one  could  credit  or  condemn  the  present  administration  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  country  when  It  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  gcvcrnment.  As  we  recall  the  conditions  In  our 
Nation,  after  12  years  of  continuous  RepubLcan  administration, 
and  as  we  survey  conditions  in  the  United  States  today  after  7 
years  of  Democratic  control,  we  realize  that  the  country  Is  far 
better  off  than  It  was  In  March  of  1933 

I  have  here  an  article  from  the  New  York  Times,  dated  March 
3.  1934,  authored  by  a  most  respected  authority.  Turner  Catledge. 
giving  a  description  of  conditions  in  this  country  7  years  ago 
This  descrlpUou  la  not  nune.  It  la  one  pxibiished  by  the  New  York 
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Times  It  Is  entitled  "A  Memorable  Day,"  from  which  I  read  this 
excerpt : 

•■P>ew  jjeople  who  live  In  Washington  will  ever  forget  the  New 
Deal's  natal  day  That  day  dawned  a  dark  one  In  every  respect. 
The  great  depression  hung  over  the  cotintry  like  a  darkening  cloud. 
Banks  were  closing  literally  by  the  hundreds.  Life  savings  In  bank 
accounts  and  securities  were  being  blown  away  like  so  much  dust. 
Homes  and  tarms  were  going  on  the  auction  block  in  ever- increasing 
ntimt>ers  In  certain  sections  dtlEens  were  l>eglnnlng  to  grow  des- 
perate. Word  reached  Washington  that  morning  of  hungry  people 
raiding  a  food  store  In  one  community  in  the  SotUhwest.  In  an- 
other State,  only  a  few  days  before.  Irate  citizens  had  forcibly 
stepped  a  foreclosure  sale,  and  In  another  they  had  actually  dragged 
a  Judge  from  the  bench  and  threatened  to  tar  and  feather  him  for 
carrying  out  the  State  law  In  declaring  the  forfeit  on  a  farmer's 
mortgage." 

^Tien  we  recall  the  bread  lines  of  hungry,  desperate  men,  the 
burning  of  grain  for  fu?l.  the  bankruptcy  of  business,  the  failures 
of  our  banks,  the  desperation  and  desolation  everywhere,  we  can 
give  thanks,  on  this  aimlversary,  to  a  Democratic  administration 
which  relieved  u.s  of  those  conditions  and  rescued  the  Government 
from  the  abyss  into  which  It  was  plunging. 

Under  the  Inspiring  leaderEhlp  of  President  Roosevelt,  Congress 
met  m  the  spring  of  1933.  In  the  now  famous  100-day  session. 

Through  Its  acts  homes  were  saved  from  foreclosure;  farm  mort- 
gages were  roRnanced:  banking  was  stabilized;  deposits  were  saved 
and  guaranteed;  railroad*:.  Insurance  companies,  utilities,  and  cor- 
porations were  balled  out  of  hopelessness;  Jobs  were  provided  through 
a  program  of  emergency  public  works;  bankrupt  cities  and  com- 
munities were  assisted  In  meeting  relief  burdens;  a  Nation  was  filled 
with  new  hope  and  refreshed  confidence. 

Gone  were  the  apple  venders,  the  soup  lines,  and  the  hunger 
marches.  Gone  was  Instability,  insecurity,  and  wholesale  Impover- 
ishment. Gone  was  the  blackness  and  >helplcssncss  of  national 
disaster. 

In  their  place  came  stability,  security,  and  the  breath  of  promise 
cf  letter  things  to  come. 

That  was  the  revealing  chapter  In  modem  American  history  which 
proved  that  democracy  can  work  when  emergency  demands  it  and 
when  capable  leadership  commands  It. 

Pranklln  D  Roosevelt  accomplished  the  most  difficult  economic 
task  that  ever  confronted  an  American  Presidents -and  he  mastered 
the  ta.<k  with  speed,  as.surance,  and  unfailing  cheerfulness.  By  the 
success  of  the  emcr;;ency  program  he  rescued  an  embittered  Nation 
and  he  bound  together  the  scattered  hopes  of  120,000,000  desperate 
people. 

After  the  emergency  program  was  a  reality,  after  the  rescue  had 
been  effected,  after  faith  and  confidence  had  been  restored.  It  was 
then  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  administration  to  plug  up  the 
financial  leaks,  to  remedy  the  social  defects,  to  prevent  further 
economic  losses  and  future  failures  by  bringing  our  laggard  Govern- 
ment up  to  date.  Farm  Income  had  to  be  Increased,  consumers' 
power  had  to  be  augmented,  our  unemployed  had  to  Xx  put  to 
work,  our  waning  resources  had  to  be  conserved.  While  It  took 
courage  and  leadership,  the  adnrunlstratlon,  with  one  advance  after 
another,  brought  guidance  and  direction  to  the  utility  and  the 
investment  trusts;  required  honesty  and  a  higher  form  of  ethics  In 
the  exchanges  of  the  nations;  gave  stabUlty  and  confidence  to  our 
financial  organizations;  provided  higher  l&boT  standards  for  our 
workers,  social  security  for  our  unemployed  and  our  aged,  added 
work  opportunities  in  the  conservation  camps,  and  on  public-work 
projects.  It  laid  down  the  formula  upon  which  the  new  social  and 
political  order  must  rest;  It  modernized  the  activities  of  Govern- 
ment, delayed  altogether  too  long  by  submissive  reactionary  In- 
fluences; It  pointed  the  way  through  the  steady  extension  and 
expansion  ol  these  new  activities  of  Government  to  the  ultimate 
correction  of  our  economic  dlfllcultles. 

Unfortunately,  the  recovery  and  reform  program  was  not  as  ac- 
ceptable when  confidence  was  restored,  and  the  outlook  made 
brlgliter.  as  was  tlie  case  with  the  emergency  rescuing  program. 
Reforms  meant  restraint,  a  higher  moral  code,  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  Nation's  wealth.  Recovery,  while  It  meant  Jobs  and 
business  and  added  wealth,  and  Increased  ccnsiimlng  power,  like- 
wise, of  necessity,  meant  Increased  tax  rates,  and  the  violent 
opposition  of  many  powerful  influences.  For  years,  in  local,  dis- 
trict, circuit,  and  Supreme  Court*,  a  Natlcn-wlde  barrage  of  attacks 
from  the  most  potent  and  Influential  sotirces  was  leveled  against 
almost  every  reform  measure  of  the  administration.  While  time 
was  provided  to  enable  the  Nation  to  adjust  Its  differences,  and  to 
solve  its  problems,  years  were  wasted  in  futile  legal  strife  before 
finally  the  legislative  and  the  administrative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  accorded  the  wholesome  and  the  considerate  coo[)era- 
tlon  of  the  Judicial  arm  of  the  Government.  Today,  after  years  of 
effort,  the  formula  Is  a  reality,  the  new  order  has  proved  Itself 
successftii,  and  the  administration  has  accomplished  its  pro^essive 
march  from  one  necessary  readjustment  to  another.  The  plans  and 
policies  Invoked  by  President  Roosevelt,  first  to  rescue  the  country 
from  a  debacle,  and  thence  to  promote  the  public  welfare;  to  main- 
tain order,  and  to  encourage  national  prosperity,  became  known  as 
the  New  Deal  recovery  program.  It  was  the  logical  answer  to  the 
steady  expansion  of  our  Nation's  productive  efficiency  brought  about 
by  improved  means,  by  modem  methods,  by  machine  refinements. 


It  is  otir  answer  to  the  force  of  economic  pressure,  resulting  from  a 
steady  progress  toward  social  and  economic  Interdependence, 
Without  the  New  Deal  program,  agriculture  would  t>e  prostrate. 
Industry  In  the  throes  of  depreislon.  labor  In  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment. For  America  to  have  resisted  It,  Instead  of  working  In  har- 
mony with  natural  economic  law.  would  have  created  confusion, 
worse  confounded. 

As  a  Nation,  we  still  have  our  problens,  but  they  are  far  lesa 
serious  than  they  were  7  years  ago.  We  are  on  the  steady  upward 
grade.  Under  conditions  of  safety,  of  confidence,  and  of  oppor- 
tunity we  are  far  better  off  than  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 
We  have  proved  our  ability  as  a  representative  democracy  to  master 
cur  complex  problems  of  economics  and  of  Government. 

The  prosperity  of  the  future  depends  upon  the  continued  sym- 
pathetic and  enthusiastic  administration  of  the  recovery  program. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  Nation-wide  program  which  not  only 
envisions  a  happy,  secure,  peaceful  people,  but  likewise  affords 
concrete  and  practical  methods  for  our  future  stability. 

For  the  millions  who  toll  for  a  livelihood  we  have  granted  emanci- 
pation from  Industrial  slavery,  long  hours,  Inadequate  pay,  child 
labor,  and  cutthroat  practices  of  competition;  for  the  unemployed. 
i  for  the  tjewlldered  youth,  and  for  the  needy  aged  we  have  provided 
a  wholesome,  democratic,  effective  sj'stem  of  social  security;  for  the 
conservation  cf  our  vast  natural  resources  we  have  establiblied 
measures  designed  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  protect  our 
forests,  and  halt  the  devastating  ravages  of  ercslon  and  fioods;  for 
I  Industry,  commerce,  and  transportation  we  have  opened  new  path- 
;  ways  cf  prosperity  and  abundance,  which  has  brought  them  to  the 
!  levels  of  tl:e  prcdcpresslon  years;  for  agriculture  and  for  the  farm 
\  producer  we  have  attained  a  steadily  rising  economy,  the  l)eneflts 
of  which  now  pour  Into  the  blrx)d8trcam  of  the  entire  Nation. 

We  have  laid  deeply  the  mudsills  of  a  great,  liberal,  all-embracing, 
democratic  program.  Its  superstructure  will  be  erected  and  main- 
tained by  Its  frii  nds,  the  Democratic  Party.  Despite  the  merciless 
and  c.ipable  opposition  of  many  powerful  influences  of  the  eld 
order,  we  will  carry  on  otu*  natural  and  appointed  task — the  ta^k 
of  making  democracy  progress. 

In  1933  we  recaptured  democracy  for  America  through  liberal 
processes.  In  1940  we  will  continue  our  command.  We  have  tha 
courage;  we  have  the  formula;  we  have  the  leadership. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Forest  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  9  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8),  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   GIFFORD  PINCHOT 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  Interesting  address  on  the 
important  subject  The  Parmer  and  the  Forest  Service,  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot.  former  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  broadcast  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  17,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  hs 
printed  In  the  R«cord,  as  follows: 

The  ftuTner  and  the  Purest  Service,  the  farm  and  the  forest.  Why 
am  I  putting  the  two  together?  Because  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  take  the  Forest  Service  away  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Well,  why  not?  What  has  forestry  to  do  with  farming?  The 
answer  Is  more  than  I  could  tell  you  In  a  month  of  Stmdays. 

To  b?gln  with,  farming  without  the  forest  couldn't  go  on.  The 
farmer  must  have  fence  posts,  fuel,  and  wood  for  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent uses.  For  no  farmer  can  succeed  without  the  help  of  trees. 
The  farmer  and  the  forester  are  two  fingers  on  the  same  hand. 

I'm  a  forester,  and  that  Is  one  good  reason  why  for  40  years  Z 
have  been  deeply  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  American  farmers. 
Forestry  Is  the  side  partner  cf  farming.  Indeed,  when  you  come 
right  down  to  brass  tacks,  forestry  is  farming — tree  farming.  Just 
exactly  that. 

TRZXS    RBCARDED   AS    A   CBOP 

Farming  Is  getting  one  crop  after  another  from  the  land.  For- 
estry Is  getting  one  crop  after  another  from  the  land — ^treei  In  the 
case  of  forestry,  potatoes,  or  cotton,  or  wheat,  cr  whatever  In  the 
case  of  farming.  Trees  can  be  grown  and  are  grown  as  a  crop  Just 
like  anything  else  that  ha«  its  roots  in  the  soil  and  its  leaves  la  titm 
air. 
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Th«  ttujmr  ••(•  on«  crop  «fur  ftnoih«r  of  iMif,  mU,  whMt. 
cotton,  and  tobaeeo  from  hi*  f»rm— erop  tlur  entp,  Thu  fotwur 
f«u  on*  crop  af  ur  MtoClMr  of  cord  wood,  f*D««  po^*.  lof*.  polM. 
raUmAd  (iM,  from  hi*  tatmt — crop  »fur  crop. 

The  tormtmr,  UUm  Um  tmrtnM,  f«t«  •  lot  of  product*  on  tiM 
•\t\»  trom  hl«  land.  Oood  farmUig  yt#UU  «l«o  «u«h  thltift  m 
fnit'4>r  Hnr«  spplM.  oalvM  C>ond  fr>r<Nitry,  In  addUlon  to  f«netnc, 
lumrjrr.  and  Arvwosd.  yiakir  •uch  thUi«i  aa  raturn*  from  Kraainc, 
r*«uJaUon  of  tirtmm  0ow.  ptotaetion  aiianai  aotl  aroaton,  atid  pn»- 
tactum  afalitat  wind,  avary  ena  d  th#m  aacaaaitlaa  tH  iha  (armar. 
Wind  Mroaion  and  vatar  aruatoa  Ia  tfea  Waat  and  toutli  art  daadlf 
aiMtmiM  of  tht  twrmm. 

TMtnu*^  aannot  fo  on  unlaaa  ont  mop  fotlowa  anothar.  Mo 
nw/M  oMi  foraatry,  A  farm  arop  aaaf  r"prodtic*  liaatf  vith«ut 
•Mdtoff.  or  It  maf  iMva  to  ha  aown  or  plaatad,  Jtial  axaatly  *o 
•nth  traaa,  laah  atiiwaartlng  crop  of  traoa  maf  ffov  up  without 
h«lp,  Uka  aach  auoaaadlnf  arop  of  hay,  or  young  traaa  nmy  hava  to 
U-  pUnttid,  luat  a*  aach  erop  of  tobaaeo  haa  to  b*  aat  out. 

Diffarant  Blnda  of  fUld  crop*  uuat  ba  handlad  in  dlllarant  way*. 
So  muat  dlffarant  kind*  of  tr***.  You  can't  haodi*  potAtoaa  Uka 
puoipkln*  or  wlntar  whaat  tika  corn.  Natthar  can  jou  haodla 
Black  locuat  Ilka  baach  or  hrmlock. 

A  w*lUhand!ad  farm  grta  mora  and  ntora  produetlva  yaar  aftar 
f»mr  Bo  doaa  a  wall  •handlad  forwit.  And  on  a  badly  handlad 
farm,  eontrarlwiaa.  production  dacrraaaa.  tha  loll  waaha*  or  blowa 
away,  and  not  only  tha  farmar  but  tha  publta  intaraat  gata  It  In 
th*  naek.  And  tha  aama  la  trua  of  a  badly  bandied  foraat,  only 
mofw  BO, 

Tha  main  dJffar«noa  batwaan  farming  and  fortatry  la  that  on  a 
farm  you  can  uattally  gat  a  crop  avrry  yaar  from  tbM  aama  land, 
»hila  from  a  foraat  tiatially  you  can't  It  takaa  Irw  etiJtivatinn 
•lid  mora  tlnw*  to  grow  a  crop  tn  tha  forrat  It  takaa  Umt  tlnus 
and  mora  eulttvailon  to  grow  a  crop  en  ttia  farm.  But  what  you 
gat  In  both  •mom  la  a  erop— a  erop  from  tna  land. 
Aa  raaaumift  aooaavci-T  aaaa  rr 

Tha  frovti  fart  ia  that  forwrtry  la  a  part  of  ftrming ,  and  frerr 
farmer  who  owna  a  woodint  and  tmkn  cara  of  It  will  agrea  wtch 
that  ■tatament.  And  ao  do*^  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States, 
for  no  tonttrr  ago  than  last  Deopmb«>r  he  said,  speaking  to  American 
foresters,  "thr  forcat  prt^blem  U  part  of  the  broad  problem  of  mod- 
ern agriculture." 

You  can't  farm  without  wood,  you  can't  Irrigate  without  water 
(and  that  uaually  cornea  out  of  the  forest),  you  cant  run  cattle 
or  sheep  In  most  parts  of  the  country  witnout  summer  or  winter 
or  all-year  range  In  the  forest.  And  I  could  give  you  other  lUus- 
trmtlons  till  the  cows  coma  home.  Poreatry  la  tree  farming,  don't 
ever  forget  It.  and  the  farmers  of  America  can't  get  along  wltliout 
the  help  of  the  tree^. 

Congress  recognlaed  that  forestry  belongs  with  farming  when  In 
1878  !t  eatabllshed  the  first  Oovernment  organization  devoted  to 
forestry  and  put  It  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ever  since 
that  tlma  AfrlcuJturc  baa  led  all  the  other  Oorermnent  depart- 
ments put  together  In  everything  that  concerns  the  growth  and 
use  of  trees.  Juat  aa  It  la  carrying  on  research  atwm  other  crops. 

1>n  years  later  Congress  created  a  Forestry  Division,  and  then 
a  Bureau  of  Forestry,  always  In  Agrlculttire.  Congress  knew  what 
It  was  doing  and  wanted  It  that  way. 

The  Agriculture  Department  was  advancing  forestry  In  two  ways. 
It  was  working  In  the  woods  to  get  sound  forest  management — 
raal  trae  farming — aubaututed  for  destructive  lumbering.  At  the 
aame  tlma  It  araa  carrying  on  reaearctL,  txjth  in  the  woods  and  In 
the  study,  to  learn  about  the  hatiiu  of  growth,  the  uaes.  aitd  tha 
best  treatment  of  our  American  trees. 

Through  thU  combination  of  research  and  action  the  Agrlcuimre 
Department  did  anff  la  doing  far  more  than  all  other  agencies  com- 
bined to  create  and  set  0oing  ttte  art  and  science  of  American 
forestry. 

Thla  eunMnatlon  is  like  the  ax  and  the  helve  The  cutting  edge 
of  the  ax  does  the  work;  the  helve  directs  the  ax  and  makes  It 
uaeXul.     Try  cutting  down  a  tree  once  with  an  ax-bead  and  nothing 

Foraat  reaearch  ts  the  helve,  but  the  practice  of  forestry  in  tha 
woods  la  tlie  ax  that  gets  the  work  done  These  two  go  together. 
Neither  can  do  good  work  without  the  other. 

While  fonat  reaearch  and  forest  management  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  doing  their  best  to  bring  sound  practical  for- 
aatry  to  America,  aomethlng  else  was  happening  which  proved 
batter  than  any  arfrument  the  foolishness  of  separating  the  two. 
Oongreaa  gave  the  President  the  right  to  set  aside  forest  reserves 
(what  we  now  call  national  forests)  and  left  them  in  charge  of  the 
Intartor  Departmant.  which  had  control  of  the  public  domain. 
BOW  nrmioB  BuieoLxs  thx  joa 

Ttiere  waa  not  a  alngla  forestar  in  that  Department,  and  for 
years  not  a  single  peraon  In  the  division  which  was  supposed  to  run 
the  forest  reaervea  from  Waablngton  had  ever  set  foot  on  one  of 
them.  The  reault  waa  disastrous  to  the  forests.  Under  the  Interior 
Departmant  tha  bandUng  of  tha  reaervm  waa  ao  ridiculously  bad 
that  It  waa  actually  oomlc. 

Por  eimmpia.  one  man  in  the  field  who  had  charge  of  some  of  the 
beavleat  foraat  m  the  world  was  ordered  from  Washington  to  buy 
a  couple  oC  lafeaa  for  hlmaalf  and  bis  only  ranger  and  clean  up  the 
dead  and  down  timber  on  nearly  4,(XX).000  acres.  Some  Job!  And 
a  rule  of  the  Department  fortwde  a  forest  ranger  to  go  out  of  his 
district  to  fight  a  forest  Ore  although  It  was  burning  in  p'tt^n  sight 
Just  across  the  Una. 


The  ranfsra  and  othar  Aald  m«n  wara  pollttrat  appnlnt4iaa,  naaily 
all  of  them  incmnpi'tfnt,  mnny  of  them  lunKem  or  otherwta*  ortp* 

6 lad,  and  not  a  few  diahonaat.  Tha  whole  ulltiation  becama  no 
npoaalbta  that  even  the  men  who  had  charga  of  the  f'lraat  msarvaa 
wantad  to  turn  tb«m  ovsr  to  tha  Departmant  of  Agriculture 

In  1104  Sacrttary  of  tha  Inlrrlor  Hitchcock  Mid  in  hu  annual 
report:  "f^aatrr,  daallmt  aa  it  doaa  with  a  aouroe  of  wealth  pro- 
duced by  tha  anil.  I*  properly  ao  acrlctUtu/al  sublact,"  and  he  added 
that  tha  tranafar  of  the  foraat  ro>mry9n  to  ih4i  AcrlaiUtiira  Drpart* 
mant  waa  "aaaarttlal  to  tha  beat  Iniaraau,  both  of  tha  raaarvss  and 
ai  thd  people  who  uaa  tham/'  and  thai,  too,  waa  tha  frown  fact. 

In  four  aurcaaalva  annual  maaaagaa  to  Congraaa,  Thaodor*  Uooaa* 
fait  lifgad  tltat  traiMfer  rinally,  in  1906,  Coograaa  did  tranafar 
tha  UnotH  raaarvaa  to  Agrtcultura.  And  0^t  ainae  thatf  manage* 
mant  haa  been  a  modal  of  clean,  eompetant,  nonpolltieal,  eOciaot 
adminlstratu^i. 

Thata  is  no  baitar  bureau  anywhere  under  tha  Oovarnm«nt  than 
the  Poreat  Service.  Ifo  one  even  prstenda  that  It*  work  could  be 
better  don*  In  the  Interior  Departmant  than  in  the  Agriculture 
Departoieni.  whare  it  was  born,  grew  up,  and  haa  made,  arul  la 
iiiaiUa^«  auch  an  adiuirabl*  record. 

rm  T4ZL  Awv  nra  aoo 

Ifeecrthelaaa  and  notwithstanding,  tha  Interior  Department  haa 
for  yeara  been  trying  to  take  the  national  frTrcta  and  tha  Forest 
Service  away  from  tha  Department  of  Agriculture.  And  It  la  trying 
to  do  that  very  thing  rl^t  now.  Juat  one  more  case  ot  the  taU 
trying  to  wag  the  dog 

Why?  Because  the  amount  of  forratry  practiced  by  the  Interior 
Department  Is  hardly  more  than  a  flytpiN-k  in  comparUon.  There 
la  no  trae  farming  on  natlmial  mulu,  Tha  whole  area  on  which 
Interior  could  practice  forestry  if  It  choae  la  below  40  000,000  acres 
But  agrtcttlttiro  haa  nearly  200,000,000  acrea  of  forest  on  farms  to 
look  aff  r,  and  Is  directly  responsible  for  175,000.000  acrea  of  na- 
tional foreet  Call  It  tftO.OOO.OOO  against  40XXX)X)00.  and  you  get 
the  Idea. 

But  there  It  even  a  better  reason.  The  Poreat  Service  belongs  in 
the  Department  of  A^^rlculture  t)ecause  It  Is  In  cloae,  cotutant.  and 
necessary  cooperation  with  more  than  half  of  the  other  bureaus  of 
that  Depsrtn-.ent. 

The  Poreat  Service  cooperatea  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  the  Soil  Ctonservatlon  Service,  the  Exten.slon  Serv- 
ice, the  Parm  Security  Administration,  the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural 
EconomJcs.  Plant  Industry.  Animal  Industry.  Entomology,  etc..  etc. 
It  Is  tied  into  these  and  other  parts  of  the  Department  on  no  less 
than  34  important  activities,  all  of  which  would  be  left  with  one 
foot  off  the  ground  If  Interior  should  realize  Its  ambition  to  get 
back  what  it  lost — what  It  had  once  and  proved  It  couldn't  take 
care  of. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  what  forestry  means  to  American  farmers. 
One-third  of  the  Nation's  good  conimerclal  forest  is  on  farms. 
Pann-owned  woodland  covers  185.0(X).(XX)  acres,  or  an  average  of  44 
acres  per  farm.  Forest  production  from  farms  in  1937  was  worth 
|330,000,(X>0.     What  did  I  tell  you  about  forestry  and  tree  farming? 

FAXJCBtS   CANNOT    AITT3KO   TVANSrEB 

There  Is  no  part  of  this  Nation  in  which  the  farmers  can  afford 
to  have  the  Forest  Service  taken  away  from  Its  home  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  forced  to  live  among  strangers. 

The  South  as  a  whole  has  60  percent  of  her  whole  area  still  In 
forests.  Would  southern  farmers,  who  need  forests  almost  as  much 
as  they  need  field  crops,  like  to  have  forestry  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  knows  no  more  about  the  prob- 
lems of  southern  agrlctilture  than  I  know  about  the  dark  side  of  the 
moon? 

In  the  Northeast  region  TO  percent  of  the  land  Is  in  forest.  In 
the  Lake  States  80  percent.  In  the  prairie  region  330.000  farms  are 
In  country  that  needs  sheltert)clts.  In  the  West  Irrigation  farming 
depends  absolutely  on  the  forest  for  water  and  for  protection  from 
destructive  floods. 

Half  of  all  our  farms  are  In  distressed  rtiral  regions,  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  land  on  those  forma  Is  forest.  In  those  forest  lands 
there  is  a  huge  reservoir  of  work  waiting  to  be  tapped.  Do  the 
farmers  want  that  question  separated  from  other  farm  questions? 

But  1  havcnt  yet  mentioned  the  strongest  of  all  reasons  why  the 
Ptorest  Service  should  stay  where  it  Is.  That  reason  Is  that  the 
80.000.000  farmers  of  the  UiUted  States  need  to  have  it  left,  and 
want  to  have  It  left.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  It  Is 
now.  They  want  it  left  where  it  can  keep  on  helping  them  as  It 
has  been  doing.  The  farmers  know  what  they  want,  and  they 
haven't  left  the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  They  have  qx>ken 
through  their  great  naUonal  organizations  with  no  uncertain 
voice,  and  what  they  said  was  this:  "Let  the  Forest  Service  alone 
^-•7*"'  '*  *°  '^y  where  it  Is.     We  want  It  in  Agricxilture  " 

TTie  Parm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grange,  the  Farmers' 
^*g"-  the  National  Cooperative  Council,  the  FederaUon  of  Milk 
Producers,  and  many  other  farm  orgaxiizaUons  have  made  official 
protest  against  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Forest  Service  to  the 
Interlcr  Department;  and  so  have  the  foresters  of  America,  through 
the  American  P^^restry  Association,  the  AssociaUon  of  State  Far- 
eaters,  and  the  Society  of  American  Foresters;  so  have  the  conser- 
vationists, through  the  National  pyderatlon  of  Women*  Clubs,  the 
Iiaak  Walton  League,  the  Camp  Pire  Club  of  America,  and  so  on; 
ff*^^?°..  ^^^.  }^^  nationaJ -forest  users.  They  have  spoken  through 
the  National  Livestock  A.-aociatlcn.  the  Natlohal  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciaUon. the  National  Lumber  Manulactiuera  AssociaUon,  the  Amer- 
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Iran  Mining  Corgreaa,  and  through  their  represent  alive*  In  tho 
Mouse  and  brtvl  v 

The  more  cloiMiy  people  come  In  contact  with  the  national  fiirests 
and  tlM  Porejit  »<<rvic«i,  the  more  vigoroualy  thsy  are  tn  (avur  of 
Iraving  thrm  whrra  iln-y  sre  Uut  greateat  end  mo»t  important  of 
all  la  tlM>  voice  of  the  farm«rs  uf  America  *ayii>((,  "Let  the  Kurest 
Service  alone,"  _^__^_^__^_^^^ 

Ahcpa  Han  No  Ax  To  Grind 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAUKS 
ow 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OK  (  ONNKCTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  9  ilcgUlative  day  of  tionday.  April  i>.  1940 


ADDRX86  BT  V,  Z.  CHZBITHXS.  BUPBCUB  PRKSIDKNT,  ORDKR 

OP  AHKPA 


Mr,  MALONEY,  Mr,  Pren'.dent,  I  Mk  unanlmoua  con«cnt 
to  have  printed  In  th«»  Apprndlx  of  the  REcoao  an  addreaa 
delivered  by  Hon.  V,  I.  Chcblthe*.  fupreme  prealdent  of  the 
Order  of  Ahcpa.  on  the  occoaion  of  welcoming  the  Burat*  of 
the  order  to  lu  fifth  biennial  natUmal  banquet,  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel,  in  Waiihlngton.  D.  C,  on  March  4.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreM  wa*  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rtcoio,  as  foUowi: 

AHCFA  tf  Aa  MO  AS  TO  OSZWO 

Mo«t  Reverend  Archbishop  Athenagoraa,  Your  Excellencies  Turkish 
Ambassador  and  Royol  Helirnic  MlnUter.  Senators  and  ConKre«*men 
or  the  United  States,  ropresentatlves  of  the  Pederal  depart.ments, 
represenutives  of  the  press,  member*  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  and  It* 
auxiliaries.  Indies  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  chapters,  the  dis- 
trict lodges,  thp  supreme  lodge,  and  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Order  of  Aliepa.  I  am  happy,  and  I  consider  It  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  extend  to  you  all  a  most  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to  this 
ctu  fifth  biennial  national  banquet  In  Washington. 

The  Ahepa.  v.hlch  means  the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  A.«».soclation.  is  a  national  fraternal  order,  conceived  in 
the  minds  and  born  from  the  hearts  of  American  citizens  of  Hel- 
lenic ancestry;  It  Is  established  upon  faith  In  God  and  belief  in 
the  divinity  of  Jesu.s  Christ;  and  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  Incul- 
caUng  respect  for  the  Inalienable  rights  of  man.  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  love  for  Its  free  Institutions,  and  rev- 
erence for  its  sacred  history  and  noble  traditions.  The  fulfillment 
of  its  mission  is  entrusted  to  the  efTlcacies  of  a  free  democratic 
government,  mutual  understanding,  united  effort,  and  cooperative 
action. 

Through  this  order  we  teach  and  learn  the  tenets  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  self-government;  acquire  due  appreciation  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship  and  a  clearer  realization  of  the  duties 
accompanying  the  privilege  of  being  citizens  of  a  free  cotmtry. 
Through  thl.'?  order  we  labor  for  the  perfection  of  our  moral  sense, 
for  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship,  altruism,  and  mutual  help- 
fulness, pointing  out  the  Ijeautles  of  sacriace  and  the  deformities 
of  selfishness.  Through  this  order  we  strive  to  augment  the  educa- 
tlor..il  advantages  of  this  country  by  opening  and  maintaining  new 
channels  for  facilitating  the  dissemination  of  cuUure  and  learning. 
Finally,  through  this  order  we  seek  to  discourage  calumnies;  re- 
strain our  tonpues  from  evil  and  our  lipa  from  speaking  guile;  and 
to  teach  by  precept  and  example  that:  to  live  Is  to  serve,  to  rule 
18  to  obey,  to  rise  is  to  lift  up  the  fallen,  and  to  gain  the  greatest 
good  In  life  Is  to  give  our  best  for  a  great  and  good  cause. 

The  purpose  of  ihepe  great  biennial  Ahepa  banquets,  honored,  as 
this  one  is  tonight,  by  so  many  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  ripre- 
eentatlves  of  the  Federal  departments,  by  so  many  diplomats,  and 
by  so  high  officials  of  church  and  State,  Is  neither  selfish  nor 
ulterior.  The  Order  of  Aliepa  has  no  ax  to  grind.  We  seek  no 
special  privileges;  we  are  not  interested  In  any  pet  plan  or  legisla- 
tion designed  to  give  special  rights  or  advantages  to  us  as  a  class 
or  a  group  of  citizens.  What  is  good  for  the  rest  of  the  country  Is 
good  enough  for  us.  We  are  patriotic  and  law-abiding  citizens  by 
natural  Inclinations  and  by  lilstorlcal  traditions.  We  were  never 
known  to  demand  anything  that  waa  not  right  nor  submit  to  any- 
thing that  was  wrong.  Illegal  practices,  unlawful  moans  and 
methods,  and  obnoxious  tactics  are  not  In  ctir  line  We  abhor  and 
detest  them  In  others  and  most  cerUlnly  will  not  tolerate  them 
among  us. 

6o  I  invite  our  distinguished  guests  to  be  carefree,  light  of  heart, 
and  easy  of  mind.  Your  hosts  of  tonight  will  not  be  your  besiegers 
or  persecutors  tomorrow.  You  will  not  meet  any  of  us  wearing 
a  black  shirt,  carrying  a  red  rag.  or  a  hooked-cross  banner,  or  an 
ax-cored  bundle  of  sticks,  demanding  the  keys  to  public  and  private 
stores  of  food  and  arms,  the  combinations  to  Uncle  Sam's  treas- 
urlea,  and  a  safe  conduct  to  some  foreign  country.     Neither  will  any 


of  you  face  any  of  u*  on  the  witneaa  etand  pointing  the  flnfor  of 
acorn  or  arcuaation  agalnet  you,  Perlah  auch  thought*,  W*  wafa 
nothing  but  Old  Olory,  carry  high  nothing  hut  our  privilege  of 
American  rUtr.etuihtp,  and  demand  nothing  but  what  la  guarantaed 
to  us  by  the  pretunble  and  Mill  cf  riiithts  of  the  Onstituium.  And, 
Uikfifar  aa  acruaing  ycu  (rf  wrongdoing  Is  concernrd.  It*  out  of  the 
qurstton  We  lnve«tig»l<-d  every  primijectlve  attest  bef«»re  he  wa« 
actually  invited  Our  re^iort  is  the  same  aa  that  o1  tt»a  California 
»il»#riff  who  was  setti  to  njvmtigate  some  ptirp«»rt««d  irrcfUlarllie*  In 
a  tiudiMt  colony,  Ills  r«t>ort  was  that  he  ''couldn't  pin  anythlitf  on 
anybody." 

In  all  aenouanaaa,  there  are  no  ultarlrr  motlvaa  or  purpnaea 
dirortly  or  indirectly  eonneci/-d  with  this  affair.  lu  sole  and  ortljr 
uurioM  Is  U)  bring  us  t^igether  aa  rlilzena  of  a  common  rountrf 
having  a  common  Interest  in  Its  prograaa,  peace,  end  pruaperlty;  to 
become  t»ettrr  acquainted  with  each  other,  to  exchange  Ideas,  to 
discuf*  frankly,  freely,  and  openly  the  problems  that  are  now  hard 
presaing  upon  us  and  civilization  In  general,  to  learn  what  we  can 
do  to  nrip  solve  the  problems,  serve  tlte  needs,  and  preaerve  tha 
interests  of  America  In  theae  critical  timea,  and  to  oimmend,  com- 

t)ltment,  and  encourage  those  who  have  labored  faithfully  In  tha 
oyal  diacharge  of  their  retpectlve  duties,  thus  advancing  tna  inter- 
mU,  strengthening  the  ponltlon.  enriching  the  prestige,  and  enhanc- 
ing the  litfluencc  and  power  of  America. 


The  Vbion  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27.  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vision  manifested  by  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  in  respect  to  governmental  and 
social  trends  has  been  almost  uncanny  In  its  accuracy.  This 
great  order  was  many  Jumps  ahead  of  any  other  group  In 
America  In  respect  to  the  Inevitability  of  old-age  pensions — 
so  much  so  that  it  may  rightfully  be  called  the  sjwnsor  of  the 
old-age  pension  movement  in  America. 

Senator  O'Mahoneys  recent  proposal  to  place  a  tax  on 
machines  calls  to  mind  that  it  has  now  been  well  on  to 
6  years  since  the  Eagles  Magazine  challenged  the  attention 
of  thinkers  on  that  subject  in  an  editorial  by  its  gifted  editor, 
Frank  E.  Hering,  entitled  "Which  Get  the  Jobs — Machines 
or  Men?"  Those  who  like  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  epochal 
movements  will  be  Interested  in  reading  this  article.  whicU 
appeared  in  the  Eagles  Magazine  for  October  1934. 

In  the  Eagles  Magazine  for  March  1938  appeared  another 
article,  aiso  by  Mr.  Hering,  in  which  the  editor  was  led  by  tho 
spirit  of  prophecy  to  make  this  prophetic  observation: 

Will  machines  ultimately  be  taxed  so  that  the  cost  of  the 
machines'  products  will  be  as  much  as,  or  only  a  little  less  than, 
the  cost  of  products  made  by  nicn? 

Mind  you.  this  was  2  years  before  the  taxing  of  machines 
became  a  subject  for  consideration  In  Congress. 

This  article  entitled  "Jobs:  Is  This  the  Solution?"  is  so 
interesting  and  so  pregnant  with  meaning  in  our  machine 
age  that  I  have  secured  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
to  have  it  reproduced  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concressionai. 
Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Eagles  Magazine,  March  1938.) 
jobs:  is  this  the  solution? 

Very  lately  some  hundreds  of  "llttle-buslness  men"  met  In  Wash- 
ington at  the  Invitation  of  President  Floosevelt.  Prior  to  thU 
conference,  the  President  had  met  with  leaders  in  finance  and  In- 
dustry who  presented  to  him  their  suggestions  for  changing  the 
present  economic  retreat  into  an  advance  toward  coveted  prosperity. 

Now  there  was  one  factor  that  all  Individuals  and  all  groups, 
however  divergent  their  opinions  might  have  been  on  other  mat- 
ters, regarded  as  alarming:  Mllllon.s  of  workers  are  out  of  Jobs — 
probably  ten  or  twelve  million  in  nil.  Prosperity,  even  of  a  mUd 
character,  cannot  be  achieved  until  Jobless  men  and  women  are 
back  at  work,  or  ot  least  until  those  that  want  work  and  are 
physically  and  mentally  able  to  work,  have  Jobs. 

Obvlou.sly.  If  the  number  of  Jobless  were  reduced  to  one  or  two 

million    the  wages  received  by  those  employed  would,  when  spent. 

create  such  a  demand  for  goods  that  business,  big  and  httle,  would 

feel  the  dynamic  force  of  favorable  economic  conditions,  and  move 

1   forward  to  a  greater  prosperity  than  America  has  ever  known. 
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Th«  United  States  la  the  rlchert  country  In  the  world.  Our 
people  hnve  ^ways  enjoypd  a  high  standard  of  living.  Our  nat- 
ural rcaouroea  are  th*  envy  of  other  nations.  Why  Is  It  that  one- 
fourth  oS  our  employable  population  Is  out  of  work,  or  working 
only  part  time? 

Of  courie.  a  completely  satUfactory  answer  to  this  question  In- 
Toivea  the  consideration  of  many  factors.  Pauity  distribution  of 
oommodltles.  our  ignorance  of  bow  best  to  use  credit,  the  fact 
that  empioyier*  and  the  Oovemment  often  work  at  cross  pur- 
posfl*— th«M  are  some  ctf  the  contributing  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment.    But  the  outstanding  cause  of  unempl03nnent  Ls  this: 

The  machine  Is  more  and  more  taking  the  place  uf  tiie  man. 
The  wi»^Hiw«.  la  doing  the  Job  cheaper,  and  often  better,  tiian  the 
human  worker  can  do  it. 

Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Mann  and  the  editor  sat  In  a  hotel  room 
overlooking  Uake  Michigan,  discussing  a  newspaper  article  that 
had  to  do  with  unemployment.  It  quoted  flerures  that  came  from 
offldal  sources  In  Washington.  It  spoke  of  the  worry  and  siifferlng 
of  millions  of  our  people,  and  emphasized  the  grave  concern  of  the 
President  over  the  Increasing  number  of  the  jobless  In  the  United 
8tat«>fl  today. 

The  editor  expreesed  the  opinion  that  machines  are  too  rapidly 
displacing  workers.  Agreeing  with  him.  Mr.  Mann  ofTered  instances 
of  such  displacement  as  had  come  under  his  eye  In  his  Nation- 
wide travels.  He  mentioned  especially  the  effect  of  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  few  enormous  labor-saving  machlr.es  In  the  soft-coul 
fields  of  southeastern  Kansas  In  the  PltUburg  district.  He  gave  the 
names  of  towns  once  bu5tllng  with  activity  that  have  been  practi- 
cally depopulated  by  machines  that  have  taken  the  place  of  men. 
Millions  of  }ob«  are  on  the  way  out.  At  the  same  time  more 
things — shoes,  wheat,  coal,  automobiles — can  be  produced,  and 
With  fewer  workers.  This  Is  the  gravt-st  eeonomic  problem.  Our 
national  prosperity  depends  up>on  Its  solution.  Of  course,  every 
effect  has  Its  cause.  Why  are  Jot)s  scarcer  at  a  time  when  produc- 
tion Is  greater? 

It  is  an  unchallenged  truth  that  when  wages  are  high  and  are 
tending  to  g-D  hlprher.  the  producer  tries  to  find  ways  of  producing 
hi.s  goods  so  cheaply  tliat  he  does  not  have  to  raise  the  selling 
price  to  a  point  at  which  hla  customers  cannot  afford  to  buy  The 
methods  used  to  keep  prices  down  are  of  vital  Importance  to  every 
workpr.  as  well  as  to  every  employer  of  labor. 

During  the  very  recent  past  tbe  so-called  Wagner  Act  was 
passed.  It  provides  for  collective  bargaining,  and  has  been  a  boon 
to  many  labor  unions  in  securing  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
for  workingmen  Obviously  the  cost  of  what  labor  produces — 
that  Is.  price* — will  be  greater  unless  some  way  Is  found,  or  some- 
thing Is  invented,  to  do  the  Job  at  least  as  cheaply  as  labor  has 
been  doing  It— and  to  do  it  as  efBclently.  But.  what  Is  of  first  Im- 
portance to  thp  average  employer  Is  to  do  an  efficient  Job  as 
cheaply  as.  or  more  cheaply  than,  human  labor  can  do  It. 

Manufacttirers.  farmers,  mine  owners,  packers,  and  producers 
generally  think  that  they  have  largely  found  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  What  is  the  answer?  Machines.  More  machines.  Better 
machine*. 

Today,  fewer  men  produce  more  automobiles  more  cheaply  than 
they  did  10  years  ago.  In  the  Middle  West,  soft  coal  is  t>eing  mined 
at  a  tower  cost  per  ton.  In  the  grain  »>elt  the  actual  labor  of 
planting  and  harvesting  is  less  expensive.  If  only  tbe  farmer  can 
purchase  outright,  or  on  time,  the  machines  to  do  the  work  that 
the  skill  and  brawn  of  the  farm  laborers  have  done  In  the  past. 
Take  a  minute  or  so  to  read  this  one  Instance  of  how  machines 
are  displacing  mes- 

At  a  cost  of  41.500.000.  the  new  Bxickheart  strip  coal  mine.  0 
miles  southwest  of  Canton.  Dl..  has  Installed  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery that  will  make  It  "the  most  efficient  coal  mine  In  the 
world."'  The  mine  will  prtxluce  an  estimated  1,000.000  tons  of  coal 
a  year.     It  will  employ  a  crew  of  only  60  men. 

A  gigantic  shovel,  electrically  operated,  removes  the  topsoll  from 

the  seam  of  ooal  that  lies  from  30  to  60  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

Tbe  machine  scoops  up  40  tons  of  dirt  at  a  time.    It  weighs  2.500.000 

pounds— perhaps  the  largest  piece  of  morlng  machinery  In  existence. 

It  la  operated  by  one  man. 

Following  this  stripping  abovel  comes  the  coal  shovel,  a  device 
that  scoops  up  from  5  to  7  tons  of  ccal  at  a  bite,  and  loads  It 
Into  huge  trucks.    And  this  machine  Is  also  operated  by  one  man. 

This  Is  but  one  iUustratlan  of  tbe  deadly  struggle  that  is  going 
on  t>etween  Jobs  and  the  machines  that  eat  up  Jobs  If  a  glar.t 
macbine,  operated  by  one  man.  can  scoop  up  40  tens  of  eartb  at  a 
bite,  and  another  can  load  7  tons  of  coal  m  a  single  operation. 
What  is  to  become  of  tbe  hundreds  of  men  that  such  machines 
displace? 

The  d«nands  of  labor  for  higher  wages  as  a  result  of  collective 
bargaining  will  more  and  more  cause  the  employer  to  turn  to  ma- 
chines that  wCl  reduce  labor  costs.  And  because  fewer  men  will 
be  employed,  even  though  at  a  higher  wage,  the  large-scale  pro- 
ducer wUl  avoid  the  loss  occasioned  by  indtistrlal  unrest  and  strikes. 
Btrt  what  ot  jN3bs  for  men? 

Is  this  the  solution?  Will  machines  ultimately  be  taxed  so  that 
the  cost  of  the  machines'  products  will  be  as  much  as,  or  only  as 
Little  less  than,  the  cost  of  products  made  by  men? 

What  disposition  wotild  be  made  of  such  a  tax  after  It  had  been 
collected?  Well.  It  might  be  used  to  employ,  on  State  and  Federal 
highways  and  other  public  works,  the  men  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
to  machines.  These  men  would  then  be  wcM'klng  In  the  public 
Interest.  Thetr  wages  wotild  Iw  paid.  In  wboie  or  In  part,  by  the 
tax  levied  on  the  machines. 


A  program  of  this  kind  would  aid  In  the  stabilization  of  employ- 
ment. It  would,  furthermore,  relieve  ta-xpayers  of  the  support  of 
Jobless  men.  and  place  the  burden  where  It  rightfully  tjelosiRs.  on 
the  machines  that  displace  men.  Of  course,  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployer should  be  respected  when  the  rate  of  the  tax  Is  determined, 
be  should  receive  a  fair  return  on  tbe  capital  Invested  in  the  ma- 
chine.    The  amount  of  the  tax  is  for  experts  to  decide. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  caused  by  labor-saving  machines 
cannot  be  adequately  solved  until  there  is  a  definite  adjustment  ot 
tbe  economic  relations  between  men  and  machines. 

Is  there  a  better  solution? 


Seven  Years  of  Progress  Under  the  New  Deal  Farm 

Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9. 1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  B.  HOOK.  OP  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  April  8: 

The  13th  of  March  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  sad  day  for  de- 
mocracy in  world  history,  for  It  was  on  this  day  that  courageous 
Finland  was  forced  to  capitulate  to  the  harsh  terms  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, and  the  hope  of  early  peace  among  Europe's  warring  powers 
went  glimmering.  This  was  the  day  that  the  Republican  National 
Committee  released  to  the  press  that  masterpiece  of  dissembling  on 
the  farm  program,  criticizing  the  7  years  of  progress  under  the 
Roosevelt  administration. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Masttn.  House  Republican  leader,  ap- 
pointed a  farm  committee  of  46  Republican  Congressmen,  with 
Congressman  Hope,  of  Kansas,  chairman  of  that  committee.  The 
chairman  of  that  group.  Congressman  Hope,  has  referred  to  the 
7  years  of  the  Democratic  agricultural  program  as  a  failure,  without 
proving  It  or  even  submitting  a  substitute.  They  would  like  to  have 
the  farmers  of  America  forget  those  10  years  of  tailspin  that  ended 
with  the  crash  of  1932  and  the  greatest  depression  in  our  history. 
To  paraphrase  the  Universal  Songster: 

Hope  tells  a  flattering  tale — elusive,  vain,  and  hollow. 
Ah,  let  not  Hope  prevail  lest  disappointment  follow. 

Evidently  until  Congressman  Hope's  elevation  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  Representative  Maxttn's  Republican  committee  he  didn't 
think  the  Democratic  program  was  so  bad.  because  he  was  one  of 
Its  most  ardent  supporters,  which  is  evidenced  by  his  voting  record. 
Therefore,  I  feel  It  is  not  Hope,  "the  farmers'  friend,"  speaking  hla 
own  mind  and  heart,  but  rather  the  new  high-priced  and  high- 
powered  Republican  brain  trust.  For  It  is  well  know  that  the 
G.  O.  P.  have  hired  the  most  nimble  minds  and  skillful  pens  that 
monej'  will  buy  to  disparage  the  New  Deal  record  of  the  past  7  years 
and  d.stort  and  misrepresent  the  achievements  of  this  great  period 
of  American  democratic  progress.  They  camouflage  the  fact  that  80 
percent  of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  have  voted  against  legis- 
lation to  help  the  farmer. 

The  farm  populauon  and  the  people  of  America  havent  forgottea 
the  Republican  days  of  10-cent  com,  a5-cent  wheat.  6-cent  cotton, 
and  3-cent  pork  and  beef,  or  the  fact  that  nearly  »500.000.000  waa 
lost  in  the  Ill-fated  Republican  Farm  Board  blunder.  Billions  oX 
dollars  were  squandered  by  the  Republican  organization  as  a 
subsidy  to  foreign  nations  In  the  form  of  loans  that  were  never 
repaid.  It  Is  worthy  to  note  that  this  foreign  subsidy  was  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  the  Roosevelt  administration  paid  to 
help  American  farmers  during  the  past  7  years.  The  money  spent 
by  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  the  present  farm  program 
stayed  at  home  to  help  the  home  farmer.  Of  all  the  money  loaned 
to  European  nations,  Finland  Is  the  only  one  that  repaid  her  loan. 
The  Roosevelt  apprcprlaUons  for  American  farm  rehef  were  used 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  Improving  American  farm  conditions. 
The  Republican  subsidies  to  European  countries  were  largely  used 
by  those  countries  to  buy  mimitions  and  supplies  to  prepare  for 
the  present  world  war. 

Today,  imder  the  controlled  ever-normal -granary  system,  farmers 
cooperating  with  the  A.  A.  A.  receive  a  57-ccnt  loan  on  their  com. 
an  average  loan  of  63  cents  on  wheat;  the  dairymen  cooperating  in 
marketing  agreements  authorized  by  congressional  legislation  In 
1935  are  in  a  vastly  better  position  than  during  the  days  of  1833 
when  they  were  forced  to  take  whatever  price  they  were  offered- 
The  btirdenscme  sxuplus  days  of  1932  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
ever-normal  granary  days  of  the  present,  when  the  stirpluses  oC 
com  and  wheat  and  cotton,  controlled  by  the  producers  hava 
given  us  prices  substantially  above  world  prices,  and  during  these 
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days  of  threatened  world  war  have  given  this  Nation  the  pro- 
tection of  ample  supplies  of  vital  materials  for  food  and  manu- 
facture. 

The  farm  program,  with  the  ever-normal  granary  of  the  New 
Deal,  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  resources  of  this  Nation 
and  to  our  preparedn»'ss  for  peace,  for  it  Is  only  through  oiu 
Ptrencth  as  a  N.ntlon.  In  material  resources,  and  in  the  vigor  of 
our  pcpulatlno.  that  wc  can  hope  to  stay  out  of  war. 

Approximately  6000.000  of  America's  7,000,000  farmers  are  co- 
operating In  the  Prdcral  larm  program  of  soil  conservation  and  crop 
adjustment,  surplus  control  and  marketing  agreements  Tremen- 
dous benefit  to  this  Nation  has  come  from  the  rural  farm-to- 
market  reads  built  during  the  past  7  years  that  have  lifted  mnilnns 
Of  farm  families  litorally  "out  of  the  mud."  The  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation >«1rr«lnl^trat1np.  has  accomplished  more  during  the  past  4 
years  In  bringing  electricity  to  farm  and  rural  homes  than  was 
accomplished  In  any  other  like  period  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

In  fact,  the  farmers  today  own  more  automobiles,  more  radios, 
and  have  bought  more  merchandise  than  at  almost  any  time  pre- 
viously—greatly to  the  benefit  of  Industry  and  the  small -business 
man  Tiie  food  supply  coiosumed  by  the  people  of  this  Nation  was 
never  before  as  ample  or  as  well  balanced  as  today. 

In  the  present  Roosevelt  Democratic  program  the  farmer  Is  given 
security  by  guaranteed  bank  accounts  and  crop  Insurance.  He  has 
the  advanta^e.s  of  a  farm  credit  system  developed  during  the  New 
Deal  years  that  for  the  first  time  In  history  makes  production  loans 
to  farmers  ba.srd  on  their  needs  and  on  the  seasons,  at  interest 
rates  lower  than  ever  before  offered. 

In  1933  agriculture  lay  in  ruins,  shattered  by  the  Smcot-Hawley 
tariff,  by  ui. curbed  financial  speculation,  by  wastage  of  our  re- 
sources, and  by  the  final  knock-out  blow  of  neglect  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

The  Republican  wreckage  was  complete.  The  New  Deal  was 
faced  with  the  tough  Job  of  fitting  together  this  scrambled  Jigsaw 
puzzle  of  shattered  prosperity. 

In  the  last  7  years  a  Democratic  administration  has  been  putting 
together  this  dttHcult  Jigsaw  puzzle  which  was  left  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Nation  in  1933.  It  has  been  a 
tough  Job  and  It  Is  still  a  tough  Job  to  restore  the  whole  picture 
of  national  prosperity,  but  we  will  restore  the  picture  If  the  Repub- 
licans do  not  try  again  to  kick  It  to  pieces. 

In  building  toward  a  sound  picture  of  substantial  and  lasting 
prosperity,  now  pieces  had  to  be  shaped.  The  first  Job  was  to  pry 
open  closed  banks  and  to  guarantee  deposits,  restoring  the  faith 
of  our  people  in  our  financial  Institutions.  The  next  great  piece 
of  legislation  fitted  Into  the  picture  was  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  that  enabled  firmers  to  adjust  their  production,  contrjl 
their  marketing,  and  Increase  prices  toward  parity. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  New  Deal  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration !!i  1935  competent  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm 
laborers  were  able  to  become  farm  o\raers.  Under  this  program 
loans  are  also  made  to  destitute  and  low-Income  farm  families 
for  the  purchase  of  farm  stipplles.  equipment,  and  livestock,  for 
the  refinnnrln"  of  Indebtedness  and  for  family  subsistence. 

Debt-adjustment  committees,  chosen  by  the  farmers  ihemselvs, 
have  under  the  Farm  Security  Administration  helped  debt -bur- 
dened farmers  retain  their  property  and  enabled  creditors  to 
obtain  some  payment  on  what  often  had  appeared  to  be  frozen 
assets. 

In  helping  needy  rural  families  escape  from  relief  rolls  and 
make  a  new  st;irt  on  land  capable  of  producing  a  decent  living 
the  resettlement  program  of  the  New  Deal  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration has  earned  the  respect  of  all  Americans  who  are  sincere 
In   their  belief  that   our  farmers  will  weather  the  storm. 

Through  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  a  wave  of  foreclosures 
on  farms  was  halted  and  credit  given  to  farmers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  and  livestock  at  low  rates  of  Interest.  The  conserva- 
tion of  soil,  water,  and  trees  became  a  vital  part  of  the  new 
Democratic  picture  of  a  permanent  and  lasting  prosperity.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration brought  light  and  hope  to  millions  of  Americans.  Progress 
was  made  In  winning  back  our  lost  export  markets  by  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements  with  foreipn  countries.  Our  forest,  national- 
park,  and  wildiife  resources  have  been  fitted  into  the  picture  of 
national  prosperity  by  the  New  Deal. 

This  nearly  completed  picture  of  a  reconstructed  America  has 
been  developed  from  the  Republican  chaas  of  1932.  When  full 
parity  of  agricultural  prices  to  farmers  Is  really  achieved,  a  huge 
piece  will  IK?  set  Into  the  picture  of  economic  pro-sperity.  Farm- 
pnce  parity  serves  the  fanners,  the  laborer,  and  all  consumers, 
making  for  fair  returns  to  the  producer  and  fair,  uniform  prices 
to  the  consumer,  and  provides  Industry  with  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  Increased  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  and  rural  peo- 
ple, who  provide  the  Nation's  greatest  market  for  commodities  of 
aU  kinds. 

I  want  to  Impress  Upon  ycu  that  farm  price  and  Income  parity 
■  means  as  much  to  the  laboring  man  and  the  consumer  as  It  does 
to  the  farmer.  Industry  should  learn  that  it,  too.  In  the  Interest 
of  the  general  welfare,  must  contribute  to  parity,  not  only  of  the 
farmer,  but  the  worklngman  and  the  consumer  as  well.  V/e  know 
that  when  the  industrial -production  Index  Is  up,  we  have  pros- 
perity; when  It  Is  down,  there  Is  depression. 

The  farmer  has  not  yet  attained  parity  of  price  or  Income,  but 
his  economic  condition  has  been  vastly  Improved  over  the  melan- 
choly days  of  1932,  as  indicated  by  parity  tables.    Translated  Into 


terms  of  commodities,  It  takes  a  little  over  7  pounds  of  cotton  to 
buy  a  work  shirt,  but  In  1933  it  cost  the  cotton  grower  11  pounds  to 
buy  that  same  kind  of  sliirt.  A  little  over  3  pounds  of  wool  will 
buy  a  work  shirt  today,  but  In  1932  It  cost  7  pounds  of  wool.  A 
bushel  of  wheat  today  will  buy  the  work  shirt,  but  In  1932  almost 
2  bushels  were  needed.  A  little  over  1  bushel  of  corn  will  buy  a 
work  shirt  In  1940.  while  in  1932  over  3  bushels  were  required.  No 
wonder  the  farmer  felt  that  his  shirt  had  been  taken  off  his  back 
in  1932. 

It's  an  old  paying  In  my  State  of  Michigan  that  'Tou  can't  fcol 
the  farmer,  by  heck!"  and  it  gives  me  great  pride  In  the  New  Deal 
achievement  of  democracy  in  action,  to  read  In  my  home  district 
newspapers  of  meetings  and  activities  of  the  A.  A.  A  county  com- 
mittees chosen  by  vote  at  a  nonpartisan  election  by  the  farmer* 
of  these  counties,  and  of  agricultural  conservation  meetings  and 
land-use  planning  meetings,  all  indicating  that  the  farmers  of  my 
district  are  themselves  developing  and  executing  the  agricultural 
con.servatlon  program — fitting  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as 
passed  by  Congress  to  the  needs  and  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  my 
seclicn.  I  know  that  this  Is  going  on  in  the  more  than  3.000 
agricultural  counties  of  America. 

This  Is  most  emphatically  the  antithesis  of  regimentation.  Our 
farmers  have  been  told  they  are  being  regimented  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  independent-minded  farmers  of  this  Nation  feel 
that  they  are  being  led  by  the  nose  when  they  go  to  meetings  where 
I  they  can  express  their  opinions  and  where  It  Is  left  to  them  to 
]  decide  whether  they  wish  to  cooperate  with  their  neighbors  In  a 
farm  program  directed   toward  their  mutual   benefit. 

Tlie  A.  A.  A.  is  encouraging  farmers  to  take  part  in  a  great 
program  of  soil  conservation,  making  It  possible  by  a  system  of 
awards  for  service  rendered  by  farmers,  to  employ  on  a  vastly 
Increased  scale  such  sound  and  necessary  practices  as  liming  the 
land,  applying  phosphate  fertilizers  to  pastures,  increasing  legumes, 
planting  and  protecting  farm  wood  lots,  and  many  other  practices 
needed  to  maintain  end  improve  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  tha 
present  generation  and  posterity. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  the  New  Deal's  farm  program  has 
been  the  unification  of  the  farmers  of  America.  Farmers  of  all 
sections  are  working  together  and  the  agriculture  of  our  country 
as  a  whole  has  become  united  to  a  degree  never  before  known  In 
this  Nation.  With  the  farmers'  house  united,  after  7  years  of  the 
New  Deal,  an  ever-Increasing  and  permanent  agricultural  program 
for  America  is  now  soundly  established. 

I  am  talking  turkey  to  you.  and  I  am  talking  turkey  to  the 
farmers  of  America.  Tliey  have  it  In  their  power  to  say  whether 
we  are  to  continue  the  New  Deal  with  Its  Natlon-wlde  farm  pro- 
gram under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  a  pro- 
gram that  has  steadily  and  surely  pulled  agriculture  cut  of  the 
morass  of  low  prices  and  low  income,  cr  whether  we  are  to  try  some 
newfangled  plan  to  be  offered  by  that  party  which  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  under  the  gul^e  of  a  protective  tariff,  has  promised 
agricultural  equality  with  other  industry  and  has  never  fulfilled 
that  promise. 

The  Republican  Pnrty  has  never  kept  faith  with  the  farmer,  and 
It  never  will.  For  50  years  It  was  so  little  concerned  with  his  wel- 
fare that  It  did  not  even  mention  him  In  Its  platforms,  secure  la 
the  belief  that  a  safe  majority  of  farmers  were  tradlllcnally  Re- 
publican and  would  stay  put.  In  spite  of  political  neglect  and 
exploitation  of  their  Intel  ests. 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  I  trust  the  farmers  will 
realize  who  their  friends  are  and  act  accordingly. 

FoTm   products  equit^lent   in   t>alue   to  specified  commoditieM, 
1913.'   1932-33.^  and  1940* 
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rarm  ffroducts  equivalent  tn  raiue  to  tpecifled  commodities.  1932-33^  and  1940* 
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HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Apr  a  9.  1940 


A  SURVEY  MADE  IN  THE  DETROIT  MILKSHED 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  great  mass 
of  lann  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  in  recent  years  and 
the  low  prices  which  now  prevail  on  milk  and  milk  products, 
and.  further.  In  view  of  the  new  proposals  which  are  pre- 
sented from  time  to  time  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace 
and  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  results  obtained  from 
present  farm  legislation.  I  feel  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  reading  public  will  be  Interested  in  a  recent  survey  made 
which  deals  wiih  the  cost  of  pixiduclng  milk  in  the  Detroit 
milkshed.  I  submit  the  study  for  the  information  of  the 
House  and  the  reading  public. 
Pkcskntation   or  the  Michigan   Fakmfxs  OtTLO   on  thi   Cost  or 

Pbooucinq  Miuc  in  thk  Sixteen  Countiis  Detroit  Milkshed 

(Compiled  and   prepared   by   Edward   E.   Kennedy,  vice   president, 

The  National  Farmers  Guild.  Washington,  D.  C.) 

INT«ODUCTO«T    BTATEICENT 

The  Michigan  Farmers  Guild  Is  a  State-wide  organization  of 
farmers,  the  primary  purpcse  of  which  is  to  secure  the  cost  of 
production  for  the  products  of  the  farm. 

A  large  portion  of  our  membership  i.s  in  the  Detroit  milkshed 
and  most  of  our  members  ar^  engaged  In  the  production  of  milk 
sxibject  to  the  control  of  the  Michigan  State  Milk  Marketing  Board 
tmder  the  mllk-markettng  law. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan  defined  their  Intent 
In  the  enactment  of  the  law  In  section  (3)  of  the  act,  as  follows: 
"(a)  To  determine  and  fix  a  minimum  price  to  milk  producers 
based  on  coat  of  production." 

It  is  our  considered  Judgment  that  the  mllk-marketlng  t>oard 
has  the  authority  to  follow  the  mandate  of  the  statute  and  the 
Intent  oS  the  legislature,  and  the  expectation  of  every  Michigan 
milk  producer  to  "«l«termln«  and  fix  a  uUnimuin  price  to  milk 
producers  based  on  cost  of  production." 

It  Is  our  purpose  In  this  presentation  to  aid  and  assist  and  co- 
operate with  the  Michigan  State  Milk  Marketing  B<^ard  In  the 
determination  of  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  foUowiug  the  we>l- 
kik)wn  busmesa  principle  in  the  determination  of  a  necessary 
•elilQg  price  which  is  known  tliroughout  the  business  world  as  tbe 

cost  at  production. 

Under  our  capitalistic  system  price  determination  begins  with 
the  producer  or  mantifacture  and  follows  through  to  the  point  of 
uitimat«  use  or  constusptlon.  The  great  dairy  IndLutry.  which 
producss  a  larger  total  Income  than  any  other  single  agr:cultural 
product  in  America,  or  In  Michigan,  should  be  no  exception  to 
this  rtile  and  certainly  the  law  recognizes  this  basic  principle  in 
requiring  the  Michigan  Milk  Marketing  Board  to  "determine  and 
fix  a  minimum  price  to  milk  producers  based  on  cost  of  produc- 
tion." 

We  recognise  that  there  are  considerable  Irrelevant  arguments 
and  mlsatatcmcnts  of  facts  concerning  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  milk  but  the  fact  remains,  supported  by  every  ofScial  document 
worthy  of  the  name,  that  more  dairy  products.  Including  milk,  are 
consumed  In  the  State  of  Michigan  than  are  produced  in  the  State 
of  M*'^*«*g*"  and  that  there  are  more  dairy  products.  Including  milk. 
consumed  In  the  United  States  than  there  are  produced  In  the 
United  State*,  therefore,  not  be  subjected  to  conditions  beyond  the 
turladicUon  of  otir  own  Ooyemment.  The  farmer  is  entitled  to 
his  coat  at  pmdxictlon  required  to  be  determined  and  fixed  as  a 
gptritTwiiTn  pirtoe  to  milk  produoera. 


As  a  sound  economic  principle  the  Income  end  real  purchasing 
power  of  the  nonagrlcultural  groups  Is  actually  based  upon  the 
Incomes  of  the  producers  of  raw  agricultural  products.  It  is  his- 
torically true  that  for  every  dollar  of  cash  farm  income  received 
by  farmers,  labor  receives  a  dollar  In  Income  from  wages,  and  re- 
sults In  $7  50  of  national  income.  In  other  words,  the  prosperity 
of  the  Nation  Is  based  upon  agricultural  prosperity,  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  labor,  the  business  opportunities  of  busi- 
ness, depend  upon  Income  received  from  agricultural  raw-material 
production.  To  cite  extremes  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  when 
farm  prices  are  high  every  employable  among  labor  Is  employed. 
bu.slness  I.s  propptTous.  and  poverty  and  want  are  reduced  to  the 
absolute  minimum.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  period  follow- 
ing the  depression  of  1929  when  farm  prices  were  low.  in  fact  the 
lowest  In  several  decades,  the  bread  lines  were  the  longest,  unem- 
ployment was  at  its  peak.  bu^mes.s  stagnation  was  at  Its  height, 
and  want  was  everywhere  amidst  plenty.  To  sum  it  up.  low  farm 
prices  starve  people 

As  a  matter  of  so.Mal  and  economic  Justice  to  the  milk  producers 
In  the  Detroit  milkshed.  the  price  of  whole  milk  should  be  restored 
to  coet-of-productlon  levels  to  restore  purchasing  power  to  the 
faniier.  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for  labor,  to  increase 
the  use  and  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products  among  both 
our  urbtm  and  rural  population. 

As  a  matter  of  public  health,  which  is  so  aptly  stated  In  the 
preamble  of  the  mllk-produclng  law:  "Milk  Is  the  mo.st  T\ece»A&ry 
Item  of  human  diet;  the  procurement,  pricing,  and  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  pure,  wholesome  milk,  and  Its  efficient  distri- 
bution is  vital  to  the  industry  and  to  the  public  health  and  welfare; 
that  a  low  return  to  the  producer  for  milk  Jeopardizes  his  standard 
of  living,  the  agricultural  assets  supporting  the  credit  structure  of 
the  State  and  the  continuance  of  an  adequate  and  satisi'actory 
supply  of  milk. ' 

It  is  recopnized  In  common  sense  and  In  the  law  that  the  farmer 
must  receive  an  Income  from  milk  equal  to  his  cost  of  production  to 
Insure  his  greatest  efflciency  and  to  protect  his  ability  to  produce 
clean,  pure,  and  wholesome  milk,  and  meet  the  requirements  and 
standards  Qxed  by  the  health  authority  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
welfare. 

And  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  authority  vested  In  the  mllk-market- 
lng board  Is  unqualified.  The  principle  of  our  recognized  capi- 
talistic system  harmonizes  with  our  respectful  request  to  determine 
and  fix  a  minimum  price  to  milk  producers  based  upon  cost  of 
production. 

THE  COST  or  PRODUCTION 

To  this  presentation  we  are  attaching  hereto  the  detailed  figures 
supporting  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  other  farm  products. 

In  the  16  counties  of  the  Detroit  milkshed  there  Is  a  total  of 
61  943  farms,  comprising  In  all  5.688.246  acres  of  land.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  average  of  918  acres  per  farm  On  thes^e  farms  there 
is  a  total  of  308.003  cows.  These  cows  produce  annually  5.200  pounds 
of  milk  each,  or  1.601.615,600  pounds  of  milk,  with  a  butterfat 
content  of  3  8  percent. 

In  these  figures  the  farm  Is  necessarily  considered  as  a  business 
tmlt.  The  production  of  milk  and  butterfat  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  business  of  farming  In  this  area.     It  cannot  be  separated. 

In  tables  II  to  VI  inclusive  we  bxjdget  the  operating  co5t  per 
farm.  In  this  budget  we  set  up  real-property  investment  and  depre- 
ciation, or  an  item  of  »420  83       This  item  must  l>e  met  out  of  larin 

income. 

We  budget  an  Item  of  equipment  for  the  farm.  The  basis  la 
present  valuations.  This  Item  represents  a  charge  against  the  farm 
of  S314  03.     This  also  must  be  met  out  of  farm  income. 

We  budget  an  item  for  management  and  labor.  It  Is  the  lar^^zst 
Single  Item.  The  amount  Is  $1,350  This  too  must  be  met  out  of 
farm  Income.  It  does  not  Include  remimeratiou  for  unpaid  family 
labor. 

We  budget  an  item  of  special  fixed  charges,  the  total  of  which  is 
$10467  and  lastly  an  Item  of  current  expenditures.  In  this  cate- 
gory are  the  classification  of  out-of-pocket  expenditures  which  are 
Inescapable  for  any  efDcicntly  man>iged  farm.  The  total  of  these 
expenditures  Is  $479  44. 

All  this  shows  a  grand  total  of  budget  cost  per  farm  of  $2,568  97. 

In  other  words,  each  farm  In  this  16-county  Detroit  milkshed 
must  yield  an  income  from  farm  prodtjctlon  averaging  $2.568  97. 

In  determining  income  we  have  used  a  5-year  l)aels.  that  Is  a  5-year 
average  yield  or  production  times  a  5-year  weighted  average  farm 
price.  This  is  preferable  to  a  single  year.  It  is  more  accurate. 
The  peaks  and  valleys  of  production  are  thus  equalized  to  a  true 
and  the  aiKtuaUoos  in  price  are  also  eqxiallaed  to  actuaL 
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The  only  exception  to  this  rule  In  these  figures  Is  the  case  of  milk 
production.  In  this  case  we  laed  the  moat  recent  annual  production 
per  cow.  However  In  the  case  of  price  we  used  5-year  weighted 
average  farm  price. 

The  sum  total  of  the  above  is  that  the  maximum  average 
income  per  farm  from  all  products  Is  (1.730.60,  as  against  a  budget 
requirement  of  12.668.97.  or  a  net  axmual  shortage,  or  loss  per 
farm,  of  $348  41 

To  meet  the  deficiency  in  income  It  la.  of  coiwse.  necessary  for 
the  unit  farm  price  of  all  products  to  be  increased  by  an  amount 
sufQcient  to  produce  an  aggregate  Income  equal  to  the  cost. 

In  determining  the  cost  of  production  of  milk,  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  budget  cost  per  farm  is  apportioned  to  whole- 
milk  sales  per  hundredweight  which  whole-milk  sales  contributed 
to  the  total  per-farm  Income  In  ttoe  preceding  5- year  period. 
Or,  the  5-year  weighted  average  farm  price  be  Increased  by  the 
percentage  which  the  cost  is  of  the  income,  namely,  153.98  per- 
cent. 

DETIMTnOH 

The  term  "cost  of  production."  as  used  In  this  presentation,  is 
defined  to  mean  the  price  which  the  farmer  should  receive  for 
each  of  his  products — the  price  which,  multiplied  by  production, 
will  meet  the  out-of-pocket  expenditures,  depreciation,  or  reserve 
fur  replacements,  a  fair  compensation  for  management  and  for 
labor. 

The  "reasonable  profit"  is  Included  In  the  price  proposed  as  the 
cost  of  production.  It  Is  Included  In  the  return  upon  the  Invest- 
ment value  of  re.ll  estate  and  farm  equipment  and  "producing" 
livestock.  The  equity  above  debt  in  the  investment  value  repre- 
sents profit.  It  Is  meager,  to  be  sure,  but  is  presented  as  reason- 
able. 

DDnNcm&HXD  raoM  OTHxas 

The  flgtxres  presented  here  are  comparable  to  the  figures  which 
a  public-utility  company  prepares  for  presentation  to  the  rate- 
making  authority  in  Michigan  or  any  other  State  to  Justify  such 
commission  in  fixing  a  rate  which  Is  reasonable.  Without  such 
presentation  of  facts  from  the  private  Industry  affected  a  public 
eutborlty  might  be  totally  helpless  to  avoid  a  rate  or  price  which 
would  be  arbitrary  and  capricious  and  In  violation  of  the  due- 
process  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

These  figures  are  comparable  to  those  which  a  manufacturer 
must  prepare  each  year  In  order  to  Intelligently  arrive  at  a  necessary 
selling  price  for  the  articles  he  proposes  to  market  to  yield  him  a 
profit  In  addition  to  management  and  wages  for  labor,  depreciation, 
and  other  exi>endltureB 

There  Ls  another  system  of  figtires  which  are  also  called  cost  of 
production  They  n«*ed  not  be  considered  here  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  difference,  "nils  Is  the  type  of  cost  account- 
ing where  a  farmer  or  manufacturer  or  btislnesaman  makes  an 
examination  at  the  close  of  his  year's  business,  the  primary  purpose 
cf  which  Is  to  determine  whether  he  has  attained  the  standard 
which  he  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  whether  he  is 
actually  showing  a  profit  oi  loss,  and  how  much,  as  the  result  of 
the  price  schedule  he  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

CONCXtrSION 

The  cost  of  producing  milk  In  the  16  Detroit  milkshed  coimtles 
Is  a  cartful,  bvu^ne^ike  presentation  of  the  necessary  price  con- 
cept of  cost  of  production.  We  believe  that  this  principle  of  de- 
termination of  cost  of  production  must  be  followed  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  statute  and  the  intent  of  the 
legislature  and  to  avoid  fixing  a  price  to  milk  producers  which  is 
arbitrary  and  capricious.  In  violation  of  the  due-process  clause  of 
the  Constitution. 

Thk  Cost  of  PRoot^rnoN  or  Whole  Mnjc  and  Other  Acricultttral 
Products  in  16  Counties  or  tiir  Dctroit  Miijuhxz>:  Genesee, 
Hn.iJiD.\LE.  Ingham,  Jackson.  LAraa.  Lena  wee.  LnnNcsroN. 
Macomb,  Monroe.  Oakland,  St.  Cuox,  Saniljic.  Shiawassee. 
Tuscola.   W.\SHTtNAw,    Watne 

(Prepared  by  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  vice  president.  National  Farmers' 
Guild.  Washington.  D.  C  ) 

GENERAL   STATKICXarr 

This  presentation  is  submitted  as  representing  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing   whole    milk    and    other    agrlculttiral    products    of    the    farm 

in  the  16  counties  comprising  the  Detroit  mllk.shed.  It  represents 
the  prices  the  farmer  should  receive  for  his  milk  and  other  products 
at  the  farm 

The  farm  Is  considered  as  a  business  unit  of  which  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  dairy  products  is  an  Integral  part. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  the  Income  from  whole  milk  represents 
18.7B3  percent  of  the  farm  Income  exclusive  of  the  fixed  Income 
cf  house  rent  and  that  the  Income  from  the  sale  of  butterfat 
represents  6  905  jjercent  of  the  farm  mcome  exclusive  of  house 
rent  Income.  Therefore  the  income  from  all  dairy  products  repre- 
sents 25  695  percent  of  such  farm  Income. 

Following  the  age-old  bu-slness  principle  of  budgeting  cost  for 
the  ptirpose  of  price  determination.  3S.fl05  percent  of  the  budgeted 
cost  must  be  charged  to  dairy  products  on  the  tiasis  of:  18.793 
percent  to  whole  milk.  6.905  percent  to  butterfat. 

The  cost  of  production  is  computed  on  the  basis  that  will  give  a 
return  of  5  percent  on  the  Investment  in  real  estate  and  Improve- 
ment and  6  percent  on  the  investment  In  dairy  herds  and  other 
equipment  for  the  farm.  It  gives  the  farm  operator  a  salary  of 
$100  a  month  for  the  year.  It  also  Includes  the  fixed  and  necessary 
Items  of  current  costs.  Including  depreciation. 
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These  figures  are  conservative  and  fully  substantiated  by  records 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrlctilture  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  the  16  Michigan  counties  and  Included  In  this 
study  with  the  exception  of  the  few  items  estimated  on  a  conserva- 
tive basts  and  familiar  to  every  farmer  and  businessman  aa  an 
Integral  part  of  the  operation  of  a  Michigan  farm  In  the  Detroit 
milkshed. 


Table  I. — Number  of  acres  in  crops  and  acres  othendse  utilized, 
per  farm  in  the  16  counties,  Detroit  mtUcshed 

and 

Crops 

16  counties 

Avtnim 

IKT  farm 

Whenf 

Winter 

AfTf» 

M*.  178 

5M.  IL* 

.T.  m 

41.W1 
377.  OM 

221.  ewe 

AUI.  418 

38,5.13 
U3.NO»4 
82.903 

708.617 
£11,  168 
4.'W.227 
153.  Ml 
47U,W6 

A 

TfS 

5.  5 

Spring ..... 

is 

6  0 
3  6 

Oats      

ihiis.  fed  uDtbresbed _ 

Barley 

Kye _ _ : 

Corn,  crain „.„ 

Corn,  s'lape,  fodder 

Mixed  ET'iia'^,  threshed 

MtMf  llmipous  rn>;>s 

0  7 

All  hay  and  sorghum  for  (oraes 

14  5 

SuRar  Uvts 

I'uliitofs,  Irish . 

1  A 

Crfi;>l«nii  failure 

1  s 

Vaslurv 

riowablc ...  . 

12.  4 

\V»>odl(ind 

8  a 

Other 

7  i 

Woodlttud 

2.4 

Buiidin};.s,  lots,  roads,  etc 

7.6 

Total.  IMroil  milk  shed 

6,WiH,Me 

91  8 

Numher  of  all  farms  In  16  eotmties,  milkshed. _ 61,  M3 

Number  of  all  acrjis,  le  countias,  uultilied acres..  &,  088,  244 

A  vernRc  [ler  fami do Ul.8 

Total  uuinlier  milk  cows  on  61.W3  farms .]  308,003 

Annual  iiroduction  niilk,  10  counties pounds..  l.OOl.Cli,  QOq 

Butterfat  te-vl,  a\"erag« ._.._. peroent..  3. g 

Schedule  or  Budget  Costs,  Per  Farm,  the   16  Countiis,  Detroit 

Milkshed 
Table  II. — Real  property  investment  and  depreciation 

1.  91.8  acres,  at  $54  62.  $5,014.11.  at  5-pero;nt  Interest... 

2.  Dwellings.  $99030,  at  4-percent  depreciation 

3.  Other  buildings.  $1.20840.  at  5-percent  depreciation.. 

4.  Fences,  $400,  at  lO-percent  depreciation 

5.  Water  and  lighting  system,  $300,  at  10-peroent  depre- 

ciation  


•350.70 

39 

71 

60 

43 

40. 

00 

80 

00 

Total 420.83 

Table  m. — Equipment  for  farm 

6.  Machinery  and  equipment,  $590£7.  at  16-percent  In- 

terest and  dejMwrlation #94.54 

7.  Horses   and   mules    (3),   $372,    at    14-p<.'rcent   Interest 

and  depreciation 62.08 

8.  Milk  cows  (4.9).  $303.80,  at  14-percent  Interest  and  de- 

preciation          42. 63 

9.  Brood  sows  (1),  $12,  at  14-pcrcent  Interest  and  depre- 

ciation   1.68 

10    Breeding  ewes   (6),  $37.80,  at  14-percent  interest  and 

depreciation fi.  39 

11.  Chickens  (63),  $52.92,  at  14-percent  Interest  and  depre- 

ciation   7. 41 

12.  Male  stock  maintenance,  etc 10.50 

214.  oa 


Total 

Table  TV. — Management  and  labor 

13.  Farm  operator,  compensation.  12  montlas $1 

14.  Hired  labor,  100  days 


200  00 
150.00 


Total 

TABLk  V. — Special  fixed  charges 

15.  Taxes,  real  estate 

16.  In.surance,    buildings 

17.  Maintenance.  boU   fertUlty 


Total 


Table  VI. — Current  expenditures 

Insurance,  personal  property 

In.surance,    crops 

Seeds  purchased 

Commercial  feeds  purchased . 

Fuel  oil,  electric  power 

Automobile    (three-fourths  charged) 

Organization  fees  and  dues 

25.  Marketing   expense,   milk 

26.  TB  and  Bang's  test,  capital  loss 

27.  Veterinary  expense .. 

28.  Telephone  and  telegraph 

29.  Blacksmith    work 

30.  Other  machine  work 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


1.360.00 

$42  SO 
10  23 
61.95 

104.67 

$8.63 
6.67 
61  64 
86  83 
48.78 
97.60 
10  00 
48  15 
6.20 
10  00 
21  00 
20  00 
26.00 
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Tabu  VI — Current  expenditures — Continued 

81.  Ije^tA  expense  and  feca $10  00 

83    Binder    twine 4  80 

S3    TTir«hlng.   cort 15.63 

M.  Mt3ceU*neous.  licences,  etc 10  CD 

Total 479. 44 

Total  budget  costs  per  farm 2.  568  97 


ScHZDtTUt  OF  Bvoccr  Ca-sh  Income  Pes  Fasm  in  thk  16  Ccunths, 

DETmorr  Miijc^kxd 
Tauui  Vn. — IncoTne  from  crops 


Crop 

.\rTi»s  per 
(arm 

Average  yiold 

Averajre 
(arm 
price 

Net  In- 
come 

17.  Whr^t,  w1nt»T 

n.  Wh<>i»t,  ■>;>ring 

».  0«U     

M.  Cora,  grain 

41     rnm    «il4(a^.  rtfl 

S  5 

.H 

R  « 

h  0 

3.« 

.9 

.6 

1.6 

a« 

.2 
14   5 
9  7 

a».o 

2n  hu'N'h    

ISfi  hii^ihrlx 

27  4  t^iitsheU  '.... 
.«  2  hu-ndfls  "... 

Kc-l               

»4.3  bu-shels  '   ... 
12.3  ba'^hel.i  '  ... 
104.  3bii5heta.... 
8  torn  

I0.S74 
.H74 
.378 
.736 

.fi25 

.667 
.51 
6  17 

f7«  14 
13  98 
29.67 
49.87 

42    Harify 

6  OH 

43    H.\e      _ 

44.  Pi>Ut()«    

45.  SuiTxr  iMtets  ...  ..„„„. 

3.24 
79  76 
29.61 

4A    Mi^^t  cralivp 

Fe*«l        

47IUv.  «lT         

1   3  tons  < 

Per  acn 

690 
37.30 

46  92 

4»    Miirrllaneoas      . ..  . 

363  75 

49    I'Asluni        

56.00 

Casb  lacome  from  crops 

757.00 

■  OwductKin  for  fer-l. 

Table  VIII — Income  from  livestock 

80.  Hos:s.  8  head,   at  $8  20 _._       $147  60 

51.  Veal.  4  head,  at  «8  73 

63    LamtM.  7  head,  at  $8  28 

63    Chickens.  90  head,  at  $0  136 

54.  Wool.  6  neeces.  at  $0263 

TOtAl 317.87 

Tablb  IX  —Income  from  milk  and  butter/at 

63    25  480  pounds  milk  produced 

66    16.052  pounds  whole  milk,  at  $184  hundredweight..       $295  36 
57.  368.3  pounds  buiterfat.  at  30  cents  per  pound 108  53 


62 

85 

46 

37 

43 

96 

12 

09 

Total 

Tablb  X  — Income  from  eggs 
58.  434  dozen  eggs,  at  $0  214 


403  89 
$92  88 


Total 

Tablb  XI — Ftred  income 
50.  House  rent,  at  15  percent  value 


92  83 
$148  92 


Total 148  92 

Total  average  Income  per  farm 1.720  56 

Tablb  XII. — The  cost  of  production  in   the  16  counties.  Detroit 

mitlcihed 


PrtKluct* 

Income 

recpiv»>l, 

■venire 

5  year* 

Perron  t- 
«ce  .if 
toLil 

Necessary 

inoinie 

tn  me«-t 

bud«i-t 

cost 

Necwsary  unit  price,  or  cost 
of  produL-tion 

Winter 

rr6  14 

13  « 

29  67 

49.JI7 

106 

X34 

79  76 

29  61 

46.  X2 

36:5  75 

,16  (W1 

147  fiO 

62  S.S 

4*.;r 

48.96 

12.  OB 

2aV36 

108.53 

92.  S8 

4.  !W 

.K9 

1   «9 

3.17 

.M 

.21 

5.  (W 
1    KH 
Z96 

33.  14 
3  .W 
9  :» 
4.00 
2.96 
3.12 
.77 

IR.7V 
690 
5.91 

$117.24 
21  53 
4S,fi9 
76.79 
12  4! 
4.90 
122.  <«1 

llS-^per  btLihel. 

Sprinf 

o%n       — . 

55  cents  per  httihel. 

(\wn ...I.-.— 

HarU>y 

$1  13  {*r  bashel. 
W  c»'nt<  [XT  busheL 

Rvr              

%\  m  per  bushfl. 

79  cents  ner  bushel. 

45  ."»     $9  .V>  per  ton. 

Hav   all          

ri25 

560.  10 

»«  23 

227  27 

1)6.  7S 

71   4<> 

7.VW 

1R52 

■434  ><0 

167.11 

14101 

SlO.  62  per  u>a. 

-M  Ls«-«lliu»eous 

1'm.iiure 

||(«'4        

»I2  M  per  hiindnvlweitjht. 

%>al     

I.nnih!! 

("hh-kena     

5H  44  p.T  hunilre<lwei^ht. 
*12  71  i>er  hiin'ire«lweight. 
21  cent^  j>er  pt>iin<l. 

W.x.l              

41  c»'nu  p«T  pouml. 

Whob"  milk 

$2  .>0  jier  hundri'<lvrei?ht. 

nutterfaC 

K«Es            

47  ivncs  per  poutnl. 
33  ccau  per  iii>z«n. 

Total 

FiA*^  rent 

1.S71  64 
146.92 

100.00 

2,  43)  01 

148.92 

Qrand  totaL.. 

1.72a  56 

2.  56H.  97 

1 3.8  peroant  butterfat. 


Comment:  We  find  that  the  average  in'XJme  received  per  farm, 
less  fixed  rent,  of  $1.57164  lacked  $848.37  of  being  equal  to  the 
budjjet  cost  p)er  f-arm.  or  the  budget  cost  Is  153.98  percent  of  the 
average  Income  received.  Therefore  the  unit  pri(;e  must  be  In- 
creased by  53.98  percent. 

MUk^the  cost  of  production:  The  cost  of  prcnluclng  whole  mUk, 
as  shown  In  the  accompanying  table.  Is  for  miik  with  3.8  percent 
butterfat  content.  Considering  the  normal  dlflerentlal  In  cost  of 
producing  35  standard  milk,  the  price  for  3.5  standard  whole  milk 
would  be  $2  71  per  hundredweight  at  the  farm. 

TABLS    Cr    AUTHCRmES 

Table  I:  United  States  census  of  agrlciilture.  1935 — basis  acreage 
and  number  of  farms. 

Table  II— 

Line  1 :  Value  1935  United  States  census,  brought  down  to  1939 
by  Index  of  land  values  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Line  2:    Estimated  basis  1930  United  States  census. 

Line  3:   Estimated   basis   1930  United   States  census. 

Line  4:   Rstlmaled  basis  of  half  replacement. 

Line  5:  Estimated  basis  half  replacements. 

Table  III— 

Line  6:  United  States  census,  1935.  changed  to  1939  by  index 
figures. 

Line  7:  Agricultural  Statistics.  1939 — depreciation  and  interest 
estimated  as  reasonable. 

Lines  8  to  11.  inclusive:  Same  as  7. 

Line  12:   Estimated. 

Table  IV— 

Line  13:  Statistical  Abstract.  1938 — average  of  wages,  all  Indus- 
tries. 

Line  14:   Bails  United  S"^tes  census.  1935,  adjusted  to  1939. 

Table  V— 

Line  15:  Agricultural  StatUtlcs,  1939,  computed  at  $035  per  $100 
value. 

Line  16:  Computed  on  5-year  rate.  $3.10  per  $100.  at  thrse-fourtha 
of  value  adjusted  to  annual  cost. 

Line  17:   Actual  commercial  replacements.  Statistical  Atjstract, 

Table  VI — 

Line  18:   Computed  at  Insurance  rates  and  valuations. 

Line  19:  One  percent  rate  on  crop  valuations. 

Line  20:   Seeds  charged  at  value. 

Une  21 :   Actual  Statistical  Abstract  United  States. 

Line  22:    Basis  United  State*  census  adjusted  1939. 

Line  23 :   $300  auto,  three-quarters  charged  to  farm. 

Line  24:   Estimated. 

Line  25:   Computed  at  30  cents  a  hundredweight. 

Line  26:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  basis  1  percent 
capital  loss. 

Line  28:  Basis  telephone  rent. 

Line  29:  Elstimated. 
Estlnrated. 
Estimated. 

Estimated  requirement. 
Estimated  as  requirement. 
Estimated 

Table  VII — lines  37-39:  Five-year  average  yield,  and  S  year 
weighted  average  farm  price.  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural  Statistics  and  Crops  and  Markets. 

Table  VIII — lines  50-54:  Number  head  produced  times  average 
market  weight  times  weighted  average  farm  price.  Agricultural 
Statistics  1939  and  Crops  and  Markets 

Table  IX — line  55-57:  Agricultural  Stati.stlcs,  1939. 

Table  X — line   58:    Agricultural  Statistics. 

Table  XI — line  59:  Fixed  house  rent,  15  percent  basis  for  purpose 
of  computation. 

Table  XII — Computations  showing  the  necessary  price  per  unit  or 
the  cost  of  production  of  farm  products  per  tmlt. 


Line  30: 
Line  31: 
Line  32: 
Line  33: 
Line  34: 


The  Credit  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.    JAMES    M     MEAD.    OF   NEW   YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcast I'lg  S>'stcm  at  Washington,  D.  C.  oa 
April  4.  1940.  in  regard  to  the  Credit  Union. 


There  betng  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Good  evening.  It  U  refreshing  to  ttim  from  the  darkening  out- 
look In  world  affairs,  so  much  In  our  thoughts  today,  and  to  watch 
the  constructive  forces  still  busUy  at  work  in  peaceful  America. 

At  a  time  when  democratic  prooeaaes  are  being  ridiculed  over 
a  large  part  of  the  world,  we  continue  to  use  them  to  promote 
experiments  in  better  living.  One  such  experiment,  which  has 
thoroughly  proved  itself.  Is  the  subject  of  my  talk  this  evening.  It 
Is  the  so-called  credit  union.  Throt*>jh  it,  a  growing  army  of 
Americans  are  learning  how  to  solVe  a  problem  that  has  bedeviled 
the  common  man  for  ages.  What  la  this  problem,  and  how  does 
the  credit  union  help  in  its  solution? 

Many  of  you  already  know  the  credit  union.  If  so.  you  have  the 
answers  to  these  questions  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue.  For  the 
benefit  of  others,  let  me  explain  that  the  term  "credit  union"  is 
the  name  given  to  a  form  of  local  club  or  association  whose  growth 
in  recent  years  has  been  nothing  less  than  startling.  It  is  an  asso- 
ciation carried  on  by  working  p>eople  of  limited  income,  usually 
the  employees  of  a  single  company. 

Its  whole  purpose  is  to  enable  its  members  to  help  each  other  In 
the  management  of  their  money  affairs.  This  it  does.  First,  by 
accepting  their  savings,  and  by  encotiraging  them  to  form  the 
habit  of  saving.  Second,  by  giving  them  a  place  to  borrow  money. 
And.  flnally.  by  giving  them  an  opportunity,  through  this  saving 
and  lending  service,  to  plan  and  organize  their  personal  finances, 
and  tnus  to  keep  their  individual  and  family  life  on  a  sound 
financial  basis 

Now.  why  shotild  people  need  to  form  a  credit  union  for  purposes 
of  this  kind?  The  answer  is  that,  for  lack  of  Just  such  facilities, 
countless  men  and  women  today,  as  In  the  past,  are  suffering  the 
long  train  of  evils  that  flow  from  disordered  finances.  We  are  only 
Just  beginning  to  realize  that,  for  a  great  part  of  otir  earning  popu- 
lation, the  management  of  the  none-too-large  Income  is  a  vital 
matter  It  touches  their  lives  at  almost  every  point.  Well- 
handled,  even  a  moderate  income  asks  for  health  and  enjoyment. 
Mishandled,  it  brings,  at  t>est.  despondency,  discord,  and  dulled 
initiative,  and,  at  worst,  it  leads  to  disrupted  families,  violence,  and 
crime. 

Note  that  these  evils  do  not  neccaoarlly  arise  Jvist  from  over- 
spending Many  workers  could  get  along  very  well  if  the  year's  ex- 
penses spread  themselves  out  as  evenly  as  the  year's  income.  But 
they  never  do  On  the  contrary,  the  common  man  is  always  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  having  a  special  demand  for  more  money 
than  he  can  put  his  hands  on  at  the  moment. 

Sickness  does  not  wait  on  pay  days.  Neither  does  the  Insurance 
premium,  nor  the  break-down  of  the  fximace,  nor  the  automobile 
accident.  When  these  things  happen,  if  he  has  no  savings  or  prop- 
erty, he  has  only  or>e  recourse-— he  has  to  borrow.  And  waiting 
around  for  Just  such  an  emergency,  there  is  always  a  crowd  of 
exploiters,  the  loan  sharks  and  money  lenders,  whose  exactions,  as 
has  been  aptly  stated,  are  limited  only  by  the  need  of  the  borrower, 
and  the  greed  of  the  lender. 

This  is  no  new  problem.  I  am  told  that  the  oldest  known 
papyrus  of  ancient  Egypt  is  a  promissory  note  given  by  a  hard- 
pressed  peasant  for  a  measure  of  grain.  It  called  for  an  Interest 
payment  of  200  percent.  Throxigh  Babylon  and  Rome,  and  on 
down  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the  sordid  story  runs.  As  men- 
tioned before,  it  continues  in  our  own  times.  Modern  conditions. 
Indeed,  provide  a  botmtlftil  field  for  the  unscrupulous  money 
lender 

Millions  of  workers  now  look  to  the  weekly  pay  roll  as  their  only 
sotirce  of  income.  Often  the  pay  envelope  is  strained  to  the  limit 
to  meet  current  demands.  Then  comes  the  emergency,  and  the 
iisxirer  has  another  victim.  The  worker  will  be  fortunate  if  he  does 
Dot  find  himself  paying  on  the  loan,  and  its  excessive  interest, 
over  a  long  U'rm  of  years.  Whether  or  not  the  situation  becomes 
that  desperate,  it  is  a  fact  that  far  too  many  families  struggle 
along  year  after  year  under  a  disheartening  load  of  debt.  Life  set- 
tles down  Into  a  routine  of  providing  for  immediate  needs  and 
turning  the  rest  of  the  weekly  pay  over  to  Irisistent  creditors.  For 
the  men  and  women  concerned,  this  Is  certainly  not  a  happy  state. 
Looked  at  nationally,  it  makes  for  an  Instability  that  is  not  without 
its  dangers 

How  much  Ijetter  off  all  of  us  woxild  l>e  if  the  great  niajorlty  of 
our  families  were  running  along  well  ahead  of  the  game,  with  a 
tidy  reserve  instead  of  a  dragging  debt!  What  a  difference  it  would 
make  if  most  of  us  had  full  command  of  our  money  affairs  Instead 
of  being  forever  ridden  by  them! 

When  we  ask  what  is  needed  to  turn  oiirselves  in  that  direction, 
we  will  find.  I  am  stirc.  that  two  measures  will  go  far  toward 
supplying  the  answer  First,  the  wage  earner  mtist  have  every 
facility  for  saving  in  ad\-ance  against  future  needs,  so  as  to  avoid 
being  forced  into  debt.  And,  second,  when  he  does  have  to  borrow, 
he  must  have  a  place  to  go  where  he  can  get  money  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  employed  worker  began  to  discover  that  he 
had  in  hi*  own  hands  the  means  of  providing  himself  with  Just 
such  services  For  the  necessary  funds  he  had  a  handful  of  change 
ar.d  a  dollar  bill  or  two.  That  much  he  could  save  out  of  each 
week's  of  each  month's  pay,  and  so  could  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
others  around  him  Putting  these  little  surpluses  together,  month 
after  mon'h.  he  and  his  fellow  worker*  were  amazed  to  find  what 
a  tremendous  power  their  puny  savings  in  no  great  length  of  time 
eould  generate.     Suppose,  for  example,  each  of  100  persons  should 


have  only  50  cents  a  week  for  a  year.  T^e  group  would  have  $2,600 
at  its  disposal  for  loaning  and  reloaning  to  its  own  members.  In 
2  years  it  would  have  $5,200,  and  the  growing  capital,  used  as  a 
revolving  fund,  would  in  that  time  have  furnished  $12,000  to  115,000 
worth  of  credit. 

We  can  only  imagine  what  a  force  for  good  such  a  credit  reaer- 
voir  wotild  mean  to  these  100  wage  earners.  Moreover,  in  the 
process  of  saving  only  a  little  many  of  them  for  the  first  time 
would  be  finding  a  new  pleasure,  the  pleasant  thrill  of  thrift.  With 
this  germ  ideal  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  the  credit  tinlon  a 
reality  by  giving  it  practical  working  machinery.  A  plan  was  set 
up  experimentally,  and  it  has  worked  so  well  that  it  continues  in 
main  outline  to  the  present  day.  1  need  not  describe  it  in  detail. 
But  I  may  say  that  it  is  devised  to  keep  the  credit  union  wholly  in 
line  with  our  cherished  democratic  ideals  of  self-reliance,  self- 
control,  and  self-management. 

The  meml)ers  of  the  credit  union  rtin  it  themselves,  through 
elected  officials.  They  finance  It  entirely  through  their  savings. 
They  have  a  standing  committee  to  audit  its  books.  The  only  out- 
side supervision  it  receives  comes  from  the  Federal  and  State  Oov- 
ernmenls.  which  keeps  an  eye  on  its  affairs  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  banks.  Tried  cut  first  in  New  England,  the  credit  union  grsid- 
ually  grew  and  spread  to  every  corner  of  the  land. 

In  recent  years,  after  a  long  period  of  finding  itself,  it  has  come 
with  a  rush.  All  but  six  States  have  credit-union  laws  A 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  has  been  in  effect  since  1934.  Credit 
unions  are  busily  functioning  everywhere.  In  factory  groups,  in 
railroads,  among  teachers,  in  Government  offices,  in  church  par- 
ishes. Last  year,  over  1.000  new  credit  unions  were  started. 
Ever>'  working  day  of  the  year  sees  some  2.000  more  member* 
added  to  credit-union  rolls  In  the  United  States.  Wioet  of  the 
great  nationally  known  business  houses  have  encouiaged  their 
employees  to  form  credit  vuiions.  and  trade-unlc»is  have  sponsored 
several  hundred  of  them.  All  told,  about  8.600  credit  unions  are 
now  in  active  operation. 

When  I  say  that  last  year  these  credit  unions  had  a  combined 
capital  of  $175.000  000.  made  up  entirely  of  membei-s"  saviniT*. 
and.  when  I  add  that  they  tised  this  money  to  make  loans  to 
members  totaling  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  credit  union  has  established  itself  solidly  as  an  American 
institution. 

My  own  State  of  New  York,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  this  splendid  movement.  Today,  it  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most credit-union  States.  New  York's  credit-union  law  dates 
from  1913  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  such  acts  to  be  adopted  in 
the  United  States.  Close  to  650  credit  unions  are  now  active 
in  the  State.    Their  combined  membership  runs  well  over  300,000. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  the  majority  of  the  credit  unions  In 
the  State,  but  activity  and  interest  are  State-wide.  In  Btiflato. 
a  credit-union  school  is  carried  on  each  year,  and  that  city  alone 
has  100  credit  unions.  Yet  New  York  has  only  a  fraction  of 
the  credit  unions  it  might  have,  and  undoubtedly  will  have, 
some  day.  And  what  is  true  of  New  York  is  also  true  of  the  whole 
United  States. 

Credit-union  leaders  Insist  that  we  are  still  only  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement.  It  will  go  on  and  on,  simply  becaiue 
the  credit  union  fits  so  admirably  the  needs  of  the  common  man, 
and  contributes  so  much  to  his  wholesome  and  better  hving. 

To  all  the  testimonials  of  approval  of  the  credit  union  by  busi- 
ness leaders,  labor  leaders,  and  others.  I  am  glad  to  add  D\y 
hearty  endorsement,  and  to  recommend  the  formation  of  credit 
xmions  wherever  they  can  be  practically  carried  on. 


Golden  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Washington 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  9  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  SENATOR  BERRY 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Recobd  a  sjTiopsis  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  former  United  States  Senator  George  L.  Berry,  and 
president  of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  As- 
sistants' Union  of  North  America,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
golden  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Washington  Printing 
Pressmen's  Union,  No.  1,  on  March  30,  1940. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  synopsis  of  the  former  Senator** 
address  is  something  which  all  Senators  and  the  people 
generally  should  read.    It  gives  a  wonderful  showing  of  what 
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Is  tx^ing  done  by  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union.  That  union  has  over  one  and  a  half 
mUlion  dollars  Invested  in  a  trade  organization  which 
educates  apprentices.  It  conducts  a  home  for  the  aged.  It 
has  for  many  years  conducted  a  large  engineering  depart- 
ment dealmg  with  the  science  of  printing  and  all  its  advance- 
ments. 

I  think  it  is  man'elous  that  during  all  the  depression  none 
of  their  members  has  ever  had  occasion  to  apply  for  relief. 
The  rpjTularly  employed  employees  have  right  along  volun- 
tarily reduced  the  number  of  days  they  have  worked  in  a 
week  so  as  to  take  care  of  their  own. 

I  take  pleasure  in  offering  this  address  for  the  Record. 
because  of  my  early  association  with  the  printing  business, 
and  early  meml)ership  in  the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

An  orpanlT'^tlon  of  men  which  ha.s  enclured  f(ir  a  period  cf  50 
years  has  by  that  very  fact  BU.^lalned  Its  right  of  existence.  It  la 
protif.  t<x>,  that  the  men  making  up  such  an  organization  have 
bren  motivated  not  only  by  Idealistic  but  by  practical  concepts. 
No  orKanizatUiii  can  disregard  these  two  elements — Idealisms  and 
pmcticrtbilltle* — because  they  cannot  endure  without  the  support 
of  each  other. 

In  the  ca«e  of  the  Washington  Printing  Pressmen's  Union.  No.  1. 
and  for  that  matter  in  the  case  of  the  hundreds  of  local  unions 
that  dot  the  Cfanlinent  nf  North  America,  they  have  supp>orted  the 
hlfth  principles  of  brotherhixxl  in  all  of  the  aspects  that  might  be 
expfctt^.  and  they  have  pursued  a  course  of  practical  consideration 
of  the  problems  which  liavc  come  to  them  over  the  spread  of 
60  years. 

'  An  (.trKAntzatlon  of  men  who  wUl  share  their  work  with  their 
fellows  in  tlmpfi  of  stress  to  the  extent  of  reducing  their  budgets 
50  percent  In  t)rder  to  make  a  more  equitable  allocation  of  employ. 
ment  ('p^xirtunitles  to  t?lve  su.sienance.  and  then  to  .spend  approxi- 
mately $8,000,000  to  care  for  thoa*  who  could  not  come  within  the 
plan  of  equitable  dlvlal;in  of  employment  opportunities  Is  an 
organization  that  can  well  be  recorded  as  fulfilUng  the  true  prin- 
ciple* of  brotherhood. 

Too.  an  organization  that  cares  for  Its  apprentices  by  educa- 
tional procea-trs  and  practical  demonstrations,  that  pajrs  pensions 
and  mortuary  tM>i>eflta,  that  operates  a  honpltal  and  a  home  for 
the  a«ccd  snd  ji  trade  school  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  effl- 
cicncy  In  the- Industry  sustains  the  declaration  that  it  has  ful- 
fUied  both  tl|e  idealistic  as  well  as  the  practical  concepts  in  a 
manner  that  should  absorb  the  attention  of  all  forward-looking 
cltueena. 

During  this  preeent  and  past  depression  the  members  of  the 
International  Printing  Pres.smen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America  have  been  able  to  sustain  them.selve8  and  to  care  for 
their  unemployed  members.  There  has  been  no  Federal  project 
especially  designated  to  take  care  of  the  printing- trades  unions. 
and  If  there  has  been  any  of  the  memljers  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  upon  the  relief  rolls 
such  Information  has  not  yet  been  historically  recorded. 

There  arc  three  or  four  phases  of  the  practical  aspect  of  our 
operations  which  are  worthy  of  the  public's  consideration  and  I 
Wish  to  identify  them  as  follows: 

First.  It  can't  tte  said  that  we  have  either  abridged  the  oppor- 
tunities of  worthy  apprentices  to  learn  our  trade,  nor  can  It  tw 
said  by  any  employing  printer  or  newspaper  publisher  on  the 
continent  that  there  has  ever  been  a  shortage  of  competent  art- 
ists to  produce  printed  matter  We  have  not  engaged  ourselves 
In  flooding  the  market  with  artisans  when  there  was  no  Job  for 
them,  but  we  have  taken  the  caution  of  seeing  to  It  that  our 
Industry  has  never  Ijeen  without  competent  workers  either  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  good  times  or  bad  times. 

Second  We  have  found  it  possible  to  engage  ourselves  In  the 
development  of  trade  education.  We  operate  the  largest  technical 
trade  school  In  printing  In  the  world  It  Is  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition of  improving  craftsmanship  and  meeting  the  changes  occur- 
ring rapidly  in  the  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged.  It  Is 
dedicated  to  our  Industry's  welfare,  but  the  union  sustains  It. 

Third  We  have  maintained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
one  of  the  moet  highly  respectable  and  respvinsive  engineering 
departmon's  to  meet  the  elements  of  waste,  experimentation,  and 
tests  that  has  ever  been  recorded  In  the  history  of  trades-unionism 
and.  for  that  matter.  In  Industry,  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of 
better  printing.  We  can  make  It  more  profitable  and  In  conse- 
quence make  the  Industry  financially  more  stable  and  thus  In  txim 
better  able  to  meet  the  requirements  attendant  to  the  legitimate 
and  essential  requirements  of  all  of  those  engaged  in  the  business, 
namely,  the  Investor,  management,  and  latmr 

Fourth  We  have  seen  In  this  50-year  period,  which  Is  tonight 
being  celebrated  by  the  Washington  Printing  Pressmen's  Union 
No  1.  an  e%-olutlon  from  the  Washington  hand  press  to  the  drum 
hand-fed  hand  pre«s  with  a  production  of  approximately  350  com- 
pleted newspapers  an  hour  of  four  pages  to  a  reasonable  average 


production  uipon  this  continent  of  32  pages  folded.  40.000  per 
hour,  and  in  the  same  period  we  have  ot)served  the  introduction 
of  the  offset  printing  machines,  rctcgravure  machines,  silk  screen 
printing  machines,  high-speed  sheet -fed  and  rcll-fed  magazine 
machines,  automatic  fast -speed  Job  presses,  and  various  other  types 
of  presses  engaged  In  the  printing  of  matter  on  paper,  leather, 
cloth,  tin.  rublier.  etc.  With  each  of  these  revolutionary  changes 
the  members  of  the  International  Printing  Pres.smen  and  Assistants' 
Union  have  not  only  contributed  many  of  the  devices,  not  only 
developed  many  of  the  presses  in  toto  and  the  processes  required 
in  connection  with  such  machinery,  but.  In  addition,  have  intro- 
duced them.  op>erated  them,  and  through  them  have  brought  to 
the  Industry  almost  unprecedented  economies  and  greatly  improved 
economic  conditions  for  all  the  workers  engaged  In  the  newspaper 
and  printing  industry  of  our  time. 

In  the  establlsshment.  maintenance,  and  expansion  of  our  ideal- 
isms and  our  practical  concepts  we  have  been  motivated  by  the 
general  recognition  that  we  occupy  a  dcflnite  place  in  the  sun  in 
our  industry-  We  have  learned  from  the  practical  experiences  that 
our  economic  Improvements  must  be  measured  by  the  prosperity 
and  stability  of  the  business  In  which  we  are  engaged;  that  dis- 
integration and  waste  in  all  of  their  ramlCcaticns  affect  the  workpra 
much  more  than  our  partners,  the  investor  and  management, 
because  there  are  more  of  us.  In  ccnsequence  of  this  belief  and 
In  face  of  the  proven  logic  of  the  policy  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain  an  order  of  peace  and  good  will  that  has  very  largely, 
if  not  entirely.  di.s«=lpatod  the  Icfscs  attendant  to  the  steppage  of 
our  business,  whether  It  occurs  throujrh  lock-out  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  or  the  strike  by  the  employee 

In  the  policy  of  peace  we  are  committed  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  recourse's  by  mediation  and  conciliation,  and  98  percent  of  cur 
differences  that  ari.=e  in  the  conduct  of  our  business  are  settled  by 
this  process,  but  In  the  case  where  the  differences  can't  be  settled 
by  this  means,  we  have  resolved  to  apply  the  principle  of  arbitration 
rather  than  to  engage  in  the  processes  of  war. 


Senate  Bill  7S5  and  Domestic  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  9  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8),  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  SPOKANE    (WASH  )    SPOKESMAN   REVIEW 
AND  LETTER  IN  REPLY 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  there 
be  published  in  the  Congressional  Record  my  letter  of  April 
9.  1940.  to  the  editor  of  the  Spokane  <Wash.>  Spokesman 
Review,  together  with  the  text  of  that  newspaper's  article 
referred  to  in  my  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  article  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|Ftom  the  Spokane  (Wash  )   Spokesman  Review  of  March  31.  1940) 

ANTISILVEarn    PtJl.LS     FAST    ONE — AIMS     AT    rOREICI*     SILVER.    TOWNSEND 
WOULD    NLtXITT    DOMESTIC    PURCHASE    ACT 

The  original  Towrisend  blM.  S  785.  which  was  said  to  be  aimed 
at  foreign  silver  only,  actually  contained  provisions  which  would 
have  nullified  the  actions  cf  Congress  last  sunamer  In  setting  a 
statutory  coinage  price  of  71  11  cents  for  domestic  silver,  says  a 
special  bulletin  of  the  American  Mining  Coi.gress  received  by  the 
Northwest  Mining  Association 

This  fact  had  largely  escaped  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
Senate.  The  American  Mining  Confess  therefore  addressed 
Robert  F.  Wacnex.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  In  the  course  of  which  It  said: 

•"We  wish  to  protest  emphatically  against  Inclusion  in  a  bill 
ostensibly  relating  to  foreign  silver  of  provisions  which  would 
nullify  the  considered  action  of  Congress  with  regard  to  newly 
mined  domestic  sliver,  the  opening  sentence  of  which  Is: 

'•  "That  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  Is  hereby  repealed  and  all 
power  and  authority  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur>-  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  sliver,  the  changing  of 
the  weight  or  content  of  the  standard  silver  dollar,  or  the  m.one- 
tary  value  of  silver,  or  the  Issue  cf  silver  certiflcatcs.  under  any 
act  of  Congress  shall  cease  and  terminate  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.'  " 

1 

Washington,  D.  C  .  April  9,  1940. 
EDrroR,  Spoktsman  RE^^Ew. 

Spokane.  Wash. 
Dear  Sir:    My  attention  has  t>een  called  to  the  article  In   y-iiir 
March  31  Lisue  carrying  the  headlines  ••Antlsllverlte  Pulls  Fast  One; 
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Almi  At  Wreign  Silver.  TowNsan>  Woold  ITulltfy  Domestic  Purchase 
Act" 

Tou  appear  to  have  been  misled  s«  to  tbe  effects  of  my  bill  by  the 
letter  which  the  American  Mining  Congms.  under  date  of  March  20. 
1940,  addre8se<l  to  the  Honorable  Robot  P:  Wacnse.  chalmtan  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Oommlttee. 

When  that  letter  came  to  my  attention  I  addressed  a  communl- 
catioc  to  Senator  Wackxx  caUlng  his  attention  to  ttoe  fact  that  my 
bill,  as  approved  by  tbe  sutx»mmlttee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  Febrtmry  1$.  1»40.  and  tj  the  full  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  March  20.  IMO,  in  no  way  touches  the 
docnesUc-sUver  subsidy  enacted  July  O.  1039.  I  am  sending  you  a 
copy  cf  part  H  of  the  bearings  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  held  on  March  19. 1940.  You  wtU  find  on  pages 
251-252  the  statement  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  and  my 
own  statement  on  the  same  subject. 

In  view  of  the  unintentionally  misleading  item  In  your  pubhca- 
tlon,  I  shall  appreciate  your  giving  this  letter  the  same  pubUclty. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOHIf  a.  TOWNSKND,  Jr. 


America's  Position  in  Present  World  Affairs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  9  aeffislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8),  1940 


KDITORIAL  FROM  THE   WASHXNOTON   DAILY   NKWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  developments 
over  the  past  several  weeks,  and  In  particular  In  view  of 
America's  position  in  the  unfortunate  affairs  of  the  world 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Cokcrkssional  Record  an  editorial 
which,  several  weeks  ago.  I  cLpped  from  the  Doily  News 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  Scrtppa-Howard  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News] 

ASKII«0    TOO    1CT7CH 

The  Manchester  Guardian  thinks  It  Is  only  reasonable  that  "we 
(England)  should  ask  tolerance"  from  Amencans  "If  our  fight  for 
our  existence,  and  for  theirs,  subjects  them  against  our  desUe  to 
serious  Inconvenience." 

There  they  go.  England  Is  flghtlng  for  the  life  of  the  United 
States,  which  declines  to  rtsk  lU  own  skin.  We  are  slackers,  and 
we  should  be  ashamed  for  having  tbe  gall  to  sqtiawk  when  Eng- 
land ptishes  our  rights  around.  That's  what  the  British  seem  to 
be  sajrlng. 

It  Is  a  shabby  reoompenae  for  our  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
a  step  which  is  enabling  England  and  France  to  obtain  airplanes 
they  could  not  buy  elsewhere. 

Granted  that  this  coimtry's  sympathies  are  overwhelmingly  pro- 
Ally  and  that  a  German  or  a  Oerman-Rasslan  conquest  of  Europe 
would  be  abommable.  still  the  glib  thesis  that  England  Is  fighting 
for  the  existence  of  the  United  States  is  easier  to  propound  than 
to  prove  And  we  might  ask.  by  way  of  retort,  on  whom  Is  Eng- 
land relying  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Oocklent's  voice  and 
prestige  In  the  Orient — where  the  British  stake  is  far  greater  than 
ours?     But  that  is  another  story. 

England  apparently  has  the  Idea  that  we  are  so  completely  anti- 
Nazi  and  pro-Brltlsh  that  she  can  bUthely  step  on  our  toes  and 
snub  our  diplomatic  protests,  reganUess  of  International  law. 
The  increasing  crlspneas  of  Secretary  HuU's  notes  indicates  that 
the  idea  Is  Ill-founded. 

The  censorship  of  our  mails,  the  leisurely  and  (to  us)  expensive 
search  of  our  ships  for  contraband,  the  forcing  of  our  vessels  into 
belligerent  ports  (which  the  Neutrality  Act  forbids  them  to  enter), 
the  British  boycott  of  American  tobacco,  apples,  and  other  producU, 
the  navicert  nulrance — these  thmgs  In  cumulation  constitute  an 
intolerable  affront  to  our  rights. 

What  can  we  do  about  It.  If  Kngland  persists  In  the  face  of  our 
protests? 

The  mo«t  unlettered  cockney  In  London  knows  one  thing  we  could 
do  at»ut  It.  if  worse  came  to  worst.  We  could  put  a  brake  on  those 
airplane  shipments,  and  we  could  do  It  very  simply  and  quietly. 
It  Is  probably  only  a  coincidence,  but  Just  yesterday  the  White 
House  revealed  that  the  President  had  appointed  a  committee. 
headed  by  Secretary  Mor^enthau,  to  coordinate  foreign  purchases 
in  this  country  so  that  they  will  not  Interfere  with  our  own  defense 
expansion. 


A  nod  trom  that  oommlttee  to  an  airplane  manofacturer,  and  a 
British  order  would  be  turned  down  or  deferred. 

Few  AnKsrlcans  would  relish  any  such  drasUc  retaliation  against 
England's  infringement  of  oiu  righU.  Milder  measures  can  be 
Invoked.  But  England  will  be  wise  not  to  presume  too  much  on 
American  tolerance.  She  may  recall  that  Japan's  neglect  of  our 
protests  concerning  her  conduct  in  China  has  led  to  the  scrapping 
of  the  Japanese-American  trade  treaty   (effective  Friday). 

England  Is  not  Japan.  But  there  Is  no  guaranty  that  her  popu- 
larity In  America  will  survive  In  the  face  of  repeated  affronts  to 
our  rights  and  even  of  apparent  discrimination  against  our  shipping 
In  favor  of  other  neutrals,  as  charged  by  Secretary  HuU. 

It  is  hard  to  l>eUcve  that  British  statesoaanshlp  cannot  ameliorate 
these  dlfOctiltles. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9. 1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH,  OF  WASHZNGTON 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  the  following 
radio  speech,  which  I  delivered  over  the  national  network 
of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  from  station  WOL, 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  Monday  evening,  April  8,  1940: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  to  preserve  throughout  America 
a  spirit  of  true  Americanism  Is  the  highest  duty  to  which  we  can 
devote  ourselves.  Indeed,  upon  the  fidelity  and  wisdom  with 
which  we  discharge  that  high  duty  depends  the  very  existence 
and  preservation  of  our  free  Institutions.  Americanism  consists 
of  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  ftmdamental  ideals  and  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  snd  particularly  the 
BUI  of  Rights  as  embraced  in  the  first  ten  amendments  guarantee- 
ing freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  religious  worship. 

I  believe  that  a  spirit  of  true  Americanism  permeates  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  American  people  tonight  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  fact.  The 
government  which  Is  genuinely  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  all 
its  citizens.  Is  deeply  concerned  with  the  well-tjelng.  tbe  educa- 
tion, the  comfort,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of  the  men. 
women,  and  children  who  comprise  the  Nation,  and  property 
protects  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional  rights, 
naturally  attracts  and  holds  the  warm-hearted  allegiance  and 
affectionate  loyalty  of  its  people.  The  fuUest  possible  meastire  of 
social  Justice  and  economic  security  among  all  citizens,  regardless 
of  class.  Is  the  best  and.  In  fact,  the  only  reliable  insurance  against 
all  so-called  subversive  movements. 

On  the  other  hatul.  the  government  which  Is  callous  and  in- 
different to  the  lot  of  its  citizens,  neglects  their  rlghU  and  inter- 
ests and  welfare,  is  concerned  principally  with  promoting  the 
selfish  Interests  of  a  comparatively  small  favored  group  and  ex- 
tends special  prlvUeges  to  that  group  and  allows  its  policies  and 
course  of  action  to  be  influenced  and  dictated  by  the  heaviest 
contributors  to  the  party  campaign  fund.  Instead  of  considering 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  great  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children  whose  welfare  should  be  the  first  concern  and  main 
objective  of  all  government,  cannot  permanently  retain  the  sup- 
port and  loyalty  of  Its  citizens. 

There  were  far  more  CommiuUsts  and  wild-eyed  radicals  In  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  the  ill-fated  Hoover  administration 
than  at  any  other  period  in  our  history.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  hungry  citizens  broke  into  stores  and  took  the  food  sup- 
plies which  their  families  needed.  Farmers  in  Iowa  and  other 
agricultural  States  drove  away  sheriffs  and  officers  of  the  law  with 
their  pitchforks.  In  several  States  Judges  of  the  courts  were  man- 
handled and  threatened  with  violence.  In  a  number  of  States 
hunger  marchers  actually  took  possession  of  the  State  capitola. 
The  very  life  and  fate  of  America  were  then  hanging  In  the  bal- 
ance as  by  a  slender  thread.  The  late  Senator  Borah,  who  will 
Uve  In  history  for  his  exalted  patriotism  and  fine  Americanism, 
epitomized  the  entire  tragic  situation  In  his  laconic  statement. 
"You  cannot  eat  the  Constitution." 

What  brought  about  the  cruel  dictatorships  and  loss  of  human 
freedom  and  liberty  In  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy? 

President  Roosevelt  answered  that  question  In  his  annual  mes> 
sage  to  Congress  In  these  words: 

"The  social  and  economic  forces  which  have  been  mismanaged 
abroad  until  they  have  resulted  In  revolution,  dictatorship,  and 
war.  are  the  same  as  those  which  we  here  are  struggling  to  adjust 
peacefully  at  hcnne. 
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"Tou   are  weTl   aware   the   tflrtatomhlpiii — and    the   philosophy   of 
force    which    Juntines    and    accompanies    dictatorship — have    ortg- 


he  wRs  closer  to  us  and  spoke   as  cne  thorougWy   familiar  with 
present-day   conditions   and   the   times   In   which   we   live.      In    the 
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laughed  at  by  his  opponents.  Tct  there  never  was  a  truer  state- 
ment made  in  a  poliUcai  ratrripatyn  All  (q>po8ltlon  to  the  recipro- 
cal-trade agreements  is  of  a  local  nature,  being  the  Just  complaint 


pertaining  to  the  tax-free  inland  waterways  being  placed 
under   the  supervision  of   the   Interstate   Commerce  Com- 

mlcsinn 
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"Ton  •»»  wrTt  nwnn  the  d!rti»tor«hlpn — and  th*  philosophy  oJ 
fore*  which  ju«tlO«i  and  »ccompBr.l#>8  dictatorship — have  ortg- 
tntted  In  almoat  eTery  c««e  In  the  necessity  for  drastic  action  to 
improre  Intrmal  condlUons  where  dcmocmtlc  action  to  Improve 
Intrrnal  conditions  for  one  reaaon  or  another  ha«  failed  to  respond 
to  modern  needn  and  modem  demanda." 

Yet  Prr<ldrnt  Roosevelt,  twice  cboacn  by  the  American  people  aa 
our  loader  In  thia.  our  aucceaaful  crusiade  to  save  and  preserve  our 
ff'TTn  of  Rovernment  and  free  Inatltutlons  by  u  peaceful  Holutlon 
of  tnir  •lorlal  and  e^'onomlc  problema,  has  hlm^wlf  been  accused 
of  b<-inK  a  Ck>mmunlat  and  of  being  aympnthrtic  with  8Ubversive 
mrvrmcnu  The  fact  that  everything  the  President  haa  achieved 
and  Rtands  for  la  the  exact  opprjalte  and  antithef>u  of  communism 
haa  not  spared  htm  from  bcli^g  made  the  object  of  thia  foul  and 
cowardly  charge. 

Hmall  wonder  then  that  other  pttbllc  men  nerving  their  con- 
Rtitiientn  faithfully  and  patriotically  In  oRlceA  of  leMner  rank  have 
been  mngled  out — and  thu^  honored — for  similar  attack  and  abuse. 

In  the  aam«  me— g»  to  Congreaa  President  Roowvelt  alto  pointed 
out  one  of  the  mnat  aerloua  danger*  and  perlla  facing  our  country 
today  He  uttered  thU  aolcmn  warning:  "D'JctrlneB  mhlch  net  group 
against  group,  faith  against  faith,  race  ngain^t  rare,  clajn  attains*. 
claM  •  •  •  thia  U  the  danger  to  which  we  m  America  must 
begin  (o  be  more  alert  •  •  •  Kqually  thoae  vlfUh  and  imnif»n 
group*  at  horn*  who  wrap  themaelves  In  a  faliie  mantle  (jI  Amert* 
cantam  to  promote  their  riwn  eronnmtc,  f)nat>r}at.  or  potldral  ad- 
vantage are  n</w  trying  Curop^sn  tricks  upon  us.  seeking  to  muddy 
Uy  •'mm  of  our  n«tknial  thinking,  weakening  us  m  th«  fare  rjf 
danger  by  trying  *n  set  our  own  iircipif  to  nghting  smong  th«m- 
•rives  •  •  •  By  •  •  •  uvefsutemeni.  hUUrftiftjt,  viiuprra* 
(ton  «  *  *  In  th«  long  rtin  history  amply  demonstrate*  that 
•ngry  rcmtroversy  wtiu  !»■••  than  calm  d:M:us»tan  " 

f  (uiiy  agree  with  President  tiotntifvt-li  My  friends,  public  enemy 
No  1  m  any  community  is  the  per«<>n  who  by  printed  or  spoken 
word,  through  mtareprearntatlon  of  the  true  facu  aiul  by  deliberate 
and  malicious  falM-hoods.  serks  to  incite  to  prejudice  and  hatred 
and  to  divide  and  array  against  each  other  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity, who  would  other\ki.se  live  together  in  peace,  harmony,  and 
contentment,  and  unitedly  build  a  better,  bigger,  and  happier 
community 

Without  calm  dl£Cuaalon.  Indeed  without  any  dIscuMlon  or 
debate  at  all.  an  amendment  waa  allpped  through  the  House  In  ths 
last  .tealon  of  Congreaa  by  being  attached  to  another  measure,  and 
without  ever  having  been  coiuldered  by  a  committee,  which  was 
extremely  dangeroua  and  clearly  un-American.  Fortunately,  the 
Senate  haa  refused  to  consider  It  at  all.  and  the  amendment  la  now 
burled  in  the  archives  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  amendment  referred  to  was  offered  to  section  2.  a  Federal 
criminal  syndicalism  law.  purporting  to  punish  those  who  advocate 
overthrowing  the  Government  by  force  and  violence,  and  would 
appear  upon  lt«  face  to  be  desirable  and  laudable  legislation.  How- 
ever. It  would  constitute  a  highly  dangerous  departure  from  the 
conspiracy  statute  requiring  proof  of  an  overt  act  recognized  under 
our  laws  and  the  Constitution  for  150  years.  It  would  make  It 
po&Aible  for  the  liberty  of  a  citizen,  editor,  publisher,  or  reporter 
to  be  sworn  away  by  a  few  personal  enemies  whose  mere  oral  testi- 
mony would  be  sufficient  to  convict.  Under  such  a  statute  you, 
my  listener,  no  matter  how  innocent,  could  be  convicted  upon  the 
mere  unsupported  word  of  a  few  personal  enemies,  or  one  or  two 
officers  of  the  law.  without  proof  of  an  act  or  deed  on  your  part. 
Such  a  law  would  place  In  Jeopardy  the  life  and  liberty  of  every 
citizen  and  would  place  In  the  hands  of  unconscionable  and  un- 
scrupulouB  politicians,  employers,  and  labor  loaders,  too,  a  most 
dangi^rous  weapon  with  which  to  persecute  and  ruin  their  adver- 
saries and  thoee  to  whom  they  are  opposed.  The  first  Mem'ier  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  raise  his  voice  against  this  departure 
from  our  traditional  and  constitutional  safeguards  was  Senator 
Borah,  who  bitterly  denounced  the  amendment  and  said.  "You  aid 
the  cause  cf  sedition  rather  than  prevent  It."  The  Senator  un- 
doubtedly had  In  mind  the  use  that  could  be  made  of  such  a  law 
by  those  who  themselves  might  want  to  scheme  and  conspire  to 
overthrow  the  Oovcmment.  This  Is  the  very  type  of  legislation 
which  has  led  to  the  persecution.  Imprisonment,  and  execution  of 
thousands  of  llberty-lovtng  men  and  women  in  the  totalitarian  and 
communistic  states  of  Europe  Such  legislation  clearly  violates  the 
d^lslon  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the  DeJonge  case. 
In  which  the  Oregon  State  criminal  syndicalism  statute  was  held 
unconstitutional.  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  who  wrote  the  opinion, 
said; 

"The  gieater  the  importance  of  safeguarding  the  community  from 
Incitements  to  the  overthrow  of  our  institutions  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, the  more  Imperative  Is  the  need  to  preserve  Inviolate  the 
ccnstltuttonal  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  assembly. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  opportunity  for  free  political  dlscusslotv 
to  the  end  that  gavernment  may  be  responsible  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  that  changes.  If  desired,  may  l>e  obtained  by  peaceful 
means.  Therein  lies  the  security  of  the  Republic — the  very  foun- 
dation of  constitutional  government." 

The  House  also  pasaed  and  again  the  Senate  has  refused  to 
even  consider  a  bill  to  establish  detention  or  concentration  camps, 
wholly  un-American  and  another  step  to  Hltlcrlze  America  and 
clearly  In  violation  of  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and  contrary  to  a  long 
aeries  of  decisions  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

I  could  quote  almost  every  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  otir 
beloved  Republic  in  burning  words  of  denunciation  of  such  and 
similar  un-American  legislation,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  you 
would  prefer,  aa  I  do.  to  hear  again  from  Senator  Borah.  t>ecause 


he  wRs  closer  to  us  and  spoke  as  cne  thorougtiTy  famHlar  with 
present-day  conditions  and  the  times  In  which  we  live.  In  the 
very  last  speech  he  ever  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
Stales  Senate,  when  beams  of  light  from  eternity  must  already 
have  been  breaking  across  his  weary  brow,  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  departure  to  the  Parliament  of  Ood.  Senator  Borah  said  con- 
cemlng  these  and  similar  bills: 

"It  Is  Important,  vitally  Important,  that  we  expose  and  punish, 
as  we  are  now  engaged  In  doins.  the  activities  of  those  whose 
'l.«ms'  run  counter  to  the  principles  of  our  Oovemment.  When- 
ever and  wherever  we  can  reach  them  through  legal  methods,  let 
us  reach  them:  and  cnce  having  laid  hands  upon  them  under  the 
law,  neither  apology  nor  flim.sy  excuse  nor  misguided  mercy 
should  Interfere  with  their  punl:;hment.  The  most  vicious  enemies 
of  human  liberty,  the  most  dangerous  to  free  institutions,  are  the 
treacherous  foes  who  seek  shelter  under  the  laws  and  institutions 
which  assure  free  speech,  free  press,  and  personal  liberty,  and 
then  make  use  of  this  ahelter  to  destroy  the  Oovernment  which 
protects  them, 

"It  Is  living  up  to  otir  teachings  and  principles  which  really  counts 
In  this  grest  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  free  institutions. 
Introdticlng  bills  and  pa^aing  Invvs  which  strike  at  the  letter — and 
If  not  the  letter,  the  Kpirit— of  democratic  principles,  these  are  ths 
things  which  undermine  and  break  down  faith  in  democracy  Meas- 
ures tntnxluced  and  urged  whkh  are  in  themselves  impeachments  of 
ths  whole  scheme  of  demorrao'  do  Infinitely  nv^re  harm  than  m 
thousand  Communl;i(n  chattering  on  the  street  cf^mers      •     •     • 

"Ur  Prssldsnt.  •  •  •  so  long  as  ths  Dill  (il  nights  stands 
and  is  preserved  In  Its  Integrity,  mj  long  as  w*  livs  up  to  It^  terms 
and  condlti/JHs,  there  ran  be  no  dinial  of  free  spercb,  of  frer-  prcse, 
no  religious  persecution,  no  arbitrary  government,  no  concentra- 
tion camps,  no  breaking  into  hom^s,  no  unlawful  arrests,  tio  denul 
of  personal  liberty  '  This  was  Senator  Borab's  farewell  messsg* 
to  the  Amerlcatt  people. 

My  friends,  there  i*  no  room  In  America  for  communism,  fascum, 
nazi-lsm,  or  that  other  most  deadly  of  isms — peesimihm — there  is 
room  for  only  one  ism  and  that  is  Americanism,  as  we  have  heard 
It  defined  tonight  by  President  Roosevelt,  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
and  Senator  Borah,  three  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  our  genera- 
tion. We  have  the  finest  country  and  the  best  government  on 
earth.  L<et  us  keep  them  that  way  Our  flag  has  been  red.  white, 
and  blue  for  150  years — It  Is  going  to  remain  red.  white,  and  blue. 
Neither  the  red  flag  of  cormnurusm  nor  the  black  flag  of  fascism 
Is  ever  going  to  be  unfurled  over  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
are  going  to  keep  America  out  of  Europe  and  we  are  going  to  keep 
Evirope  out  of  America. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9. 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOSEPH  A.  CONRY 


Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Conry,  former  Member  cf  Con- 
gress from  Massachusetts,  which  appeared  in  the  Spring- 
field Republican  of  March  8.  1940: 
[Prom  the  Springfield  (Mass  l   Daily  Republican  of  March  8.  1940] 

Ox:^    FOREICN    PCUCT 
TKAOC  PACTS RELATIONS   WFTH    RUSSIA,    MKXICO.  ANT)  CHINA 

To  THi  EDrroR  or  Tnr  Repttblican: 

Persistent  rumor  from  Wnshtnerton  names  Secretary  of  Stats 
Cordell  Hull  as  the  President's  choice  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  President  at  the  Chicago  convention.  The  story  galn^ 
support  from  the  fact  that  the  President  believes  the  foreign  policy 
of  America  will  be  of  greater  Importance  to  the  country  in  the  next 
decade  than  our  domestic  policy.  Mr.  Hull  has  administered  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  country  during  the  past  7  years  under  the 
eye  of  the  President;  therefore,  he  may  be  admitted" to  l>e  better  in- 
formed on  the  subject  than  any  other  man  In  the  Presidential 
circle. 

The  SUte  Department  tries  to  maintain  a  policy  of  precedent, 
regardless  of  the  political  complexion  of  the  Government,  which 
doctrine  has  been  largely  accepted  by  Mr.  Hull,  except  with  re- 
spect to  his  reciprocal -trade  agreements,  that  are  his  personal  pet 
projects.  In  theory  these  trade  agreements  are  Intended  to  be  for 
the  greatest  well-being  of  the  greatest  numt>er  of  our  people,  but 
like  many  other  beautiful  theories  they  dont  always  work  well  In 
practice. 

Sixty  years  ago  General  Hancock.  Democratic  candidate  for 
President,   dismissed    the   tariff    issue   as   a    "local   matter."    being 
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laughed  at  by  his  opponents.  Tct  there  never  was  a  truer  state- 
ment made  in  a  political  ra»rwp»tyT»  All  exposition  to  the  recipro- 
cal-trade agreements  Is  of  a  local  nature,  being  the  Just  complaint 
of  those  whose  business  Is  Injured  by  foreign  competition.  th<4 
answer  at  once  being  that  this  must  be  endured  In  order  to  extend 
our  export  trade  which  will  abaorb  our  surplus  products. 

But  In  the  field  of  political  dealtogs  with  foreign  countries  our 
p?ople  will  ask  many  questions.  There  Is  communism  in  Russia, 
which  Is  understood  to  have  been  the  immediate  reason  for  the 
refusal  of  the  Sovleu  to  keep  their  promises  made  In  1038  wr<en 
recognition  was  extended  by  President  Booeevelt.  At  that  time  it 
was  agreed  in  writing  that  Russia  would  pay  lU  debt  to  the  United 
Sutee  and  refrain  from  advocating  eoramunism  in  the  United 
SUtes  Mr.  Hull  oQlclaUy  totd  the  Benefe  a  month  ago  that  Busala 
had  broken  these  promises. 

Por  more  than  10  years  Mexico  has  been  seizing  property  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  without  botbertng  to  pay  for  it.  Two  years  ago.  In 
July  1088,  Secretary  Hull  made  formal  demand  on  Mexico  to  pay  for 
property  so  conflecated.  In  his  note  Secretary  Hull  said:  "Agrarian 
expropriations  began  In  Mexico  In  191f.  Up  to  August  1927.  161 
properties  at  American  cltlfens  bad  been  taken."  The  nugget  of 
this  doctiment  Is  found  In  the  parMraph  reading:  "In  result,  the 
American  owners  whose  properties  have  been  taken  are  left  not 
onlv  without  present  payment,  but  wtttiout  aseuranoe  that  payment 
wil]  be  made  withis  any  foreaeeabU  time."  RumU  and  Mexieo  are 
partnen  in  defatiltlng  on  payment  for  property  taken  from  Amerl- 
can  eitiaens  by  those  Oovemment*. 

In  China,  ttnder  the  Niae  Power  Iteaty,  we  have  felt  eonetralned 
td  insist  upon  "the  territorlai  muI  •dmlnlstrattve  integrity  ct 
Chiatk."  although  China  itself  doeeat  know  what  that  means. 
Ohm*  haeo't  had  for  half  a  oentufy  euch  a  tbing  as  "territorial  in- 
tegrity." Tet  we  maintain  gunboate  la  China,  and  when  we  ask 
what  they  are  doing  there  the  ■  newer  to,  "To  protect  the  llvee  and 
property  at  American  cttiaene,"  Frotect  from  whom?  Why.  the 
Chtneee.  Tet  we  don't  send  gunboat*  Into  Mexico  and  Busai*  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  at  Amerfoan  dtiaens. 

If  Chins  Is  capable  of  seU-govemmcBt.  the  United  States  will  not 
admit  that  fact  so  far  as  the  admlniatration  of  Justice  is  concerned. 
The  United  States  maintains  a  court  In  China  to  which  American 
dtlaens  have  the  right  to  appeal  for  justice.  Since  the  adoption 
of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty.  United  States  gunboats  have  repeatedly 
shelled  Chinese  towns,  notably  Nanking  and  Cbangsha.  occupied 
l>y  the  very  people  whose  "Independence  and  administrative  in- 
tegrity" we  solemnly  agreed  to  protect. 

Forty  years  ago  we  gave  Cuba  its  freedom,  with  all  the  rights  and 
prtvlleges  of  self-government,  while  for  the  same  period  of  time  we 
have  held  the  Philippines  In  bondage.  Admiral  George  Dewey,  the 
hero  of  the  8i>anl8h  War,  Insisted  that  In  the  matter  of  self-govern- 
ment the  Filipinos  were  the  equal  of  the  Cubans.  Now  that  the 
dawn  of  Independence  for  the  miplnos  is  at  hand  Paul  McNutt, 
Presidential  aspirant,  advocates  holding  on  to  the  Philippines  for 
the  Indefinite  futin*.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  present  High  Commissioner, 
with  true  New  Kngland  sentiment  of  antilmperlallFm  and  love  of 
human  liberty,  believes  in  Filipino  freedom  at  the  earliest  date. 

We  have  made  the  freedom  of  the  seas  a  purely  local  issue,  as 
General  Hancock  said  of  the  tariff.  Firstly,  by  establishing  a  geo- 
metrical line  outside  the  shores  ol  the  Western  Hemisphere  ajid 
serving  notice  on  the  world  that  no  fighting  will  be  tolerated  wlthm 
that  area,  which  notice  was  promptly  rejected  by  all  the  belligerents 
In  the  present  European  war.  Then  we  notify  our  eitiaens  that  they 
must  keep  out  of  certain  waters  in  the  war  ssone — then  other  vraters 
may  be  used  with  care,  altogether  five  differing  spheres  being  the 
result  of  otir  view  of  International  law. 

These  various  subjects  are  outlined  as  posBlbllltles  of  the  United 
States  geUing  into  trouble  by  undertaking  to  regulate  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  world  In  other  years  when  Americans  went  abroad 
to  get  In  trouble,  men  at  home  snlSed,  saying,  "Why  don't  they 
stay  at  home,  where  law  and  order  prevail?"  Now.  If  we  are  going 
to  enter  the  grand  scale  of  wcwld  politics,  we  should  begin  to  work 
on  our  Inventory  and  see  by  what  treaties  we  are  bound  and  how 
binding  thope  same  treaties  are  on  the  other  parties.  A  perfect 
beginning  would  be  with  respect  to  our  relations  with  Russia,  Mex- 
ico, China,  and  the  Philippines. 

JoaB>B  A.  CONBT. 

BosTOW,  March  5,  1940. 


Sabotage  of  Wheeler-Lea  Bill  (S.  2009)  by  Inland 
Waterway  Interests 

j  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PEKNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  9, 1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near  future  this 
House  will  be  expected  to  consider  the  conference  report  on 
8.  2009— the  Wheeler-Lea  railroad  bUL 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  principal  and  most  controversial 
provision  of  the  conference  report  on  8.  2008  is  that  section 


pertaining  to  the  tax-free  inland  waterways  being  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Since  the  passage  of  8.  2009  the  conferees  have  been 
studying  the  Senate  and  House  bills.  While  this  study  is 
being  made  a  very  interesting  thing  has  happened  as  evi- 
denced by  the  action  of  an  unofilcial  committee  composed 
of  certain  Members  of  this  House.  This  so-called  committee, 
as  I  recall,  were  those  who  sought  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to 
exclude  the  inland  waterways  from  being  subjected  to  regu- 
lation by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That 
amendment  was  defeated  by  this  House,  and  because  of  that 
action  many  of  the  members  of  this  imofBclal  committae 
voted  against  8.  2009  on  final  passage. 

Here  is  the  interesting  thing.  The  advocates  of  the  amend- 
ment already  referred  to  that  would  have  protected  the 
Interests  of  the  inland  waterways  have  now  blossomed  forth 
like  the  coming  of  spring  and  parade  themselves  as  staunch 
friends  of  the  railroaders  of  this  country.  In  their  frensled 
efforts  to  sabotage  this  railroad  legislation,  they  have  dis- 
seminated propaganda  that  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
everybody  to  opposed  to  8.  2009. 

But  let  us  in  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner  establish  from 
facts  the  tnie  sentiment  that  preraUs  tn  thto  coontry  regard- 
ing 8,  2009.  and.  at  the  same  time,  unmask  these  mas- 
queraders  bent  on  sabotaging  this  particular  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President  of  the  United  States  stands 
fourfold  behind  thto  legtolation.  and  to  support  this  state- 
ment I  quote  the  following  from  a  radio  address  from  the 
White  Rouse  on  Aprfl  28,  1935.  when  he  said  in  part: 

There  la  need  for  legislation  providing  for  the  regulation  of  in- 
terstate transportation  by  bus  and  trucks,  to  regulate  transporta- 
tion by  water,  new  provisions  for  strengthening  our  merchant 
marine  and  air  transport,  measiu'es  for  the  strei^thenlng  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  a 
rounded  conception  of  the  Nation's  transportation  system  In  which 
the  benefits  of  private  ownership  are  retained  while  the  publio 
stake  in  these  Important  services  U  protected  by  the  public's 
Ooveriunent. 

Some  of  you  may  say  that  was  back  in  1935  and  is  not  an 
up-to-date  expression  of  our  Chief  Executive.  But  if  jrou 
are  a  "doubting  Thomas"  let  me  refer  you  to  the  President's 
press  conference  on  March  8,  1940,  when  he  rebuked  the 
three  Santa  Clauses  of  the  administration,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  War  Harry  Wood- 
ring,  and  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land.  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.  At  that  time  President  Roose- 
velt said  he  had  not  previously  heard  of  the  Wallace-Wood- 
rlng-Land  objections  since  they  were  made  known  during 
his  recent  absence  on  vacation  cruise,  but  that  he  felt  the 
question  of  the  greater  good  for  the  greater  number  should 
control  congressional  decisions  rather  than  the  restricted 
interests  of  the  department  heads  Involved,  Consequently, 
he  said  he  joined  with  Senator  Whteler  in  hoping  that  a 
conference  agreement  would  be  reached  and  the  legislation 
enacted  at  the  present  session. 

The  President  continued  by  referring  in  his  press  confer- 
ence to  a  speech  he  made  several  years  ago  in  support  of  con- 
solidating Oovemment  regulations  of  all  transportation  sys- 
tems. Today  he  said  he  hopes  the  pending  bill,  6.  2009.  will 
be  an  important  step  toward  this  end. 

Since  mention  was  made  to  the  Santa  Claus  activities  of 
the  Wallace-Woodrlng-Land  combine,  it  is  not  diillcult  to 
recognize  their  reasons  for  opix)sing  8.  2009. 

Let  us  consider  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  who, 
during  the  past  year,  handed  out  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
in  Government  subsidies;  then  S<?cretary  of  War  Woodring 
is  revealed  by  the  records  to  have  disbursed  for  rivers  and 
harbors  $723,006,637:  and  AdmiraJ  Land  in  the  past  2  years 
expended  $155,364,000. 

Why  should  not  these  three  disciples  of  Santa  Claus  rise 
in  opposition  because  S.  2009  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  tak- 
ing the  Government  out  of  competition  with  private  business? 
The  railroad  men  of  this  country  have  noted  with  gratitude 
President  Roosevelt's  rebuke  of  these  three  stalwarts  of  the 
present  administration,  who  in  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive, talked  out  of  turn. 
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The  views  of  President  Roosevelt  are  supported  by  repeated 
utterance*  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  one  as 
late  as  January  29,  1940,  and  by  the  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation,  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  provisions 
of  a  2009,  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Many  of  you  are  personally  acquainted  with  MaJ.  Gen. 
T.  Q.  Ashbum.  one-time  President  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  when  he  appeared 
in  behalf  of  this  bill  before  the  Senate  committee,  April  11, 
1939.  he  said: 

8o  far  M  Senate  bill  3009  is  concerned.  I  have  read  It  over 
very  carefully.  I  think  it  will  accomplish  all  that  it  is  Intended 
to  accompUan.  and  I  UilnJk  It  U  a  good  bill. 

At  the  same  hearing  Oeneral  Ashbum  was  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question  by  the  chainnan: 

There  baa  been  testimony  before  thla  committee  that  If  this 
bill  paaaea.  regulating  water  camera  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
it  will  put  the  water  earners  out  of  business.  Ho  you  have  any 
■uch   fears  of  that,   or  do  you   think  that   will  be  the   resiilt? 

In  reply,  Oeneral  Ashbum  stated: 

I  have  no  fear  at  aU  of  that,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
regulated. 

At  the  same  hearing  we  find  another  interesting  state- 
ment attributed  to  Mr.  Harry  C.  Ames,  representing  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line  Co..  a  privately  owned  carrier 
ou  the  Mississippi.    On  April  12,  1939,  he  used  this  language: 

And  on  behalf  of  that  company  I  desire  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  regulation;  In  fact,  we  favor 
regulation  which  will  bear  equally  and  protect  equally  sdl  forms 
of  transportation. 

A  similar  view  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Parley, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  and  former  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  who.  In  a  statement  bear- 
ing date  of  February  14,  1940.  advocated  the  passage  of 
S.  2009.  In  that  statement  he  points  out  that  12  years 
ago  there  appeared  on  l)ehalf  of  the  owners  of  nine  domestic 
fleets,  representing  the  great  preponderance  of  tonnage  In 
domestic  common -carrier  service,  a  brief  in  supiwrt  of 
unified  refi^ulation.  Near  the  end  of  his  illuminating  state- 
ment, Mr.  Parley  says: 

The  claim  that  regulation  of  water  rates  by  the  I.  C.  C. 
would  result  In  favoritism  to  the  railroads  Is  an  unfair  Indict- 
ment of  the  Intellectual  Integrity  of  the  memt>ers  of  the  Com- 
mission. No  char^^ea  of  unfairness  or  discrimination  have  been 
sustained   in  all   the   long   life  of   the   Commission. 

Since  we  have  the  l)eneflt  of  the  views  of  recognized  au- 
thorities on  inland  waterways,  now  let  us  for  a  moment 
discuss  the  advantage,  if  any,  that  the  consumer  may  get 
from  the  inland  waterways  under  the  present  program  of 
unregulated,  tax-free,  and  Government-subsidized  policy. 

The  eminent  gentleman  from  Montana,  Hon.  BtTRTON  K. 
Whxxlxk.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  and  one  of  the  best  informed  author- 
ities on  the  subject,  speaking  before  the  Senate  and  basing 
his  remarks  upon  extended  hearings,  said: 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when  the  oil  companies,  the 
■teel  companie*.  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them  ship  their  products 
by  water  they  reoelve  a  benefit,  but  the  consuming  public  does 
not  get  one  5-cent  piece  benefit  out  of  It.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  cfxnpanles  ship  oil  or  steei  on  the  Mississippi  River 
they  charge  the  raUroad  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  particular 
point,  whether  the  commodity  Is  shipped  by  water  or  whether 
it  is  shipped  in  any  other  way. 

The  Senator  also  referred  to  a  recent  hearing  before  the 
I  C.  C.  held  In  Memphis.  Tenn..  February  1939.  application 
No.  17430.  Involving  rates  on  gasoline  and  kerosene  from 
Baton  Rouge  to  Alabama  points.  In  this  case  Mr.  A.  M. 
Stephens,  general  traffic  manager.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Kentucky,  testified  thus: 

We  exercise  our  Judgment  and  foresight  in  consideration  of  all 
these  matters.  We  have  foxind  that  none  of  the  other  companies 
ars  paaalng  any  of  this  money  on  to  the  consuming  public. 

Now.  as  an  Instant*  in  mind.  I  have  before  me.  at  the  present 
time,  a  statement  of  the  market  price  delivered  to  points  In 
northern  Georgia,  to  which  you  move  gas  out  of  Ountersrllle — for 
Instance,  at  Dalton — when  you  first  began  operation  the  market 
price  at  Dalton  was  18  cenu;   that  is  the  posted  market  on  May 


8.  1938.  In  December  1938.  it  was  173  reflecting  a  reduction  In 
the  refined  market  at  Shreveport  and  the  Oulf  Coast,  and  It  rep- 
resents one-half  cent  reduction  entirely  in  the  tank  price  so  far  as 
dollars  are  concerned.  In  other  words  •  •  •  we  have  not 
seen  any  passage  of  this  savings  to  the  consuming  public.  •  •  • 
We  have  not  found  that  any  of  that  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
consuzneT. 

Further  support  is  given  Senator  Wheilek's  views  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Reed,  an  oil  dealer  in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  in  a  recent 
address.  Tvhen  he  said: 

Taxpayers  are  fed  the  "baloney"  that  the  Mississippi  River  is  a 
wonderful  thing  for  the  people  of  Memphis.     •     •     • 

As  to  the  oil  business,  the  truth  is  the  Mississippi  River  is  the 
curse  of  Memphis. 

On  the  one  hand,  public  taxes  keep  the  river  highway  open  for 
oil  bar^s  of  the  oil  corporations.  On  the  other  hand,  water 
transportation,  made  possible  by  millions  of  dollars  of  public 
money,  has  crucified  tlie  railroads  and  there  would  be  thousands 
of  Jobs  for  railroad  men  if  they  got  the  freight  that  now  moves 
by  water. 

The  question  is  •  •  •  if  the  public  pays  mUilons  in  taxes 
to  get  the  benefit  of  cheap  water  transportation,  does  the  public 
get  the  benefit  of  water  transportation,  or  what? 

The  answer  is  that  the  oil  corporations  get  the  benefit  of  cheap 
water  transportation  And  the  oil  corpioratlons  keep  the  prpflts 
themselves.  The  public  pays  the  bills  to  make  water  Iranspona- 
tlon  possible.     The  oil  corporations  get  richer. 

When  I  buy  a  tank  of  erasollne  I  pay  the  spot-market  price  for 
the  gasoline.  But.  In  addition,  I  have  to  pay  the  oil  company. 
as  freight,  the  railroad  freight  rate  on  gasoline  from  Shreveport, 
La  ,  to  Memphis.  Understand,  that  the  gasoline  I  get  never  saw 
Shreveport,  La.  It  came  to  Memphis  by  water  from  the  New 
Orleans  refining  district  The  actual  water  charge  on  this  gaso- 
line Is  about  one-half  cent  per  gallon,  but  I  have  to  pay  a  railroad 
rate  from  Shreveport.  which  Is  over  2  cents  per  gallon.  In  other 
words,  the  oil  corporation  takes  me  for  a  buggy  ride  to  the  extent 
of  I'^i  cents  per  gallon  In  money,  this  means  that  every  time  I 
get  a  10,000-gailon  car  of  gaaollne.  the  oil  company  makes  $150 

As  further  proof  of  the  consumer  'holding  the  bag"  in  the 
vast  expenditures  for  inland  waterways,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  just  finished  a  study  of  the  motor-vehicle 
industry,  simimarizing  their  conclusions  with  the  fcUowIng 
assertion : 

Some  manufacturers  often  bill  their  dealers  for  transportation 
in  amounts  In  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  delivering  automobiles 
to  the  dealers.  •  •  •  The  Ford  Motor  Co  's  transportation  charges 
are  baaed  on  the  carload  rate  from  Detroit.  Mich  .  to  destination. 
Both  General  Motors  Corporation  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  have 
assembly  plants  In  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Transporutlon  charges  In  excess  of  the  actual  amount  paid 
apparently  are  not  confined  to  deliveries  from  assembly  plants. 

Both  these  companies  use  water  as  well  as  highway  opera- 
tions, and  yet  charge  the  purchaser  the  rail  rate,  whatever 
the  savings  may  have  been  on  subsidized  waterways  and 
highways. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  by  this  time  that  my  colleagues  who 
have  listened  to  my  remarks  will  realize  that  S.  2009 — the 
Wheeler-Lea  bill — has  the  support  not  only  of  the  President 
but  of  many  recognized  authorities  on  transportation. 

The  fallacy  of  aiding  one  mode  of  transportation  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  is  apparent  to  these  keen  and  analyti- 
cal minds  who  recognize  the  fact,  as  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  consumer,  despite  extravagant  claims  by  the 
proponents  of  the  inland  waterways,  in  the  final  analysis  gets 
nothing  In  return  for  the  millions  of  dollars  granted  by  the 
Government  in  subsidies  to  water  transportation. 

The  railroad  management  and  their  employees  support  the 
President  and  other  authorities  in  their  position  of  urging 
passage  of  S.  2009,  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  quote  Mr.  E.  E.  Norris,  president  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  and  Mr.  B.  M.  Jewell,  president.  Rail- 
way Employees'  Department.  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
when,  in  a  joint  statement,  they  said: 

All  forms  should  l)e  equally  regulated,  equally  taxed,  and  treated 
equally  m  the  matter  of  subsidies.  This  bill  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  so  far  as  regulation  is  concerned.  The  railroads  and  their 
employees  are  asking  only  for  equality:  they  seek  to  destroy  no  one; 
they  invoke  the  principle  of  fair  dealing  and  common  Justice. 

In  conclusion,  as  one  -xho  has  spent  24  years  In  the  railroad 
Industry  as  a  humble  employee,  my  advice  to  my  colleagues 
Is  to  beware  of  the  efforts  of  those  who  profess  to  be  friendly 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  railroads,  but  who.  in  reality,  are 
bent  on  satxitaging  this  needed  legislation. 
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Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  present  a  copy  of  an  address  which  I 
made  at  the  Annual  Commerce  Dinner,  celebrating  the  forti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accotmts.  and 
Finance  of  New  York  University,  held  Thursday  evening, 
AprU  4,  1940.  at  the  Roosevelt  HoteU  New  York  City,  as 
follows: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  high  honor  of  being  permitted  to 
participate  with  you  in  this  fortieth  annlveraary  of  the  founding 
of  the  School  of  Commerce.  Accounta,  and  Finance  of  New  York 
University.  My  pleasure  further  has  been  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  this  natal  celebration  of  our  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts, 
and  Finance  coincides  with  the  fifteenth  anniversary  in  the  dean- 
ship  of  our  much  ioved  and  greatly  esteemed  friend,  John  T. 
Madden.  Looking  at  him  tonight.  I  ahould  say  he  is  good  for  at 
least  15  more  years  as  dean.  No  greater  Mwing  could  descend  on 
New  Tork  University  than  that  good  health  ahould  attend  Dean 
Madden  for  many,  many  more  fruitful  yeaxa  of  aervlce  to  this 
university. 

Anniversaries  are  fit  occasions  for  ivtnlnlactng  and  probing  back 
mto  our  memories.  As  I  sat  down  to  compose  this  talk,  needless 
to  say.  my  memory  went  back  to  the  many  happy  days  I  spent  as 
an  instructor  of  economics  here  21  years  ago.  In  my  mind's  eye 
passed  the  picture  of  the  progressive  development  of  tlUs  univer- 
sity and  of  its  school  of  commerce,  acoounto,  and  finance  during 
the  last  a  decades.  And  in  my  musings  I  had  a  pang  of  regret 
ttiat  I  had  left  the  economics  claasrcxnn  for  the  more  turbulent 
and  huriy-buriy  life  of  the  legislative  diamber.  I  yearned  once 
at^ln  to  t>e  able  to  proclaim  economic  principles  instead  of  strug- 
gling— vainly  most  of  the  time  in  the  last  7  years — to  prevent 
attempts  to  repeal  economic  laws. 

When  I  left  the  lecture  platform  for  the  political  stump,  we 
were  only  a  abort  time  distant  from  the  horrors  of  the  World  War. 
We  thought  then  that  our  worst  troubles  were  l>ehlnd  us — that  a 
new  day  and  age  were  before  xis  when  representative  government 
would  attain  its  fullest  bloom  and  that  poverty  was  on  its  way  to 
eztmctlon.  at  least  for  all  m  this  country.  The  world,  we  then 
thought,  had  been  made  safe  for  democracy  whUe  our  economic 
machinery  had  been  ttined  to  produce  more  of  the  good  things  of 
life  for  people  in  all  conditions  of  life.  Little  did  we  know  at  the 
time  the  poisonous  ingredients  brewing  m  an  unseen  witch's 
caldron.  Little  did  we  Itnow  of  the  economic  forces  having  their 
origin  in  the  World  War  that  would  sweep  over  the  world  a  decade 
hence  and  all  but  overwhelm  us. 

In  the  ao  years  which  have  passed  we  heard  many  strange,  and 
sometimes  false,  doctrines  enunciated  in  high  places.  We  have 
seen  masses  of  people  carried  away  by  emotion  to  Ijelieve  they 
could  ignore  the  most  inevitable  of  aU  laws — those  we  call  the 
laws  of  economics.  As  a  nation  we  have  swting  from  one  extreme 
to  another — from  a  new  economic  era  to  a  New  Deal.  In  the 
former  period  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  all  our  people  could  be  tMised  on  rapidly  rising  security 
prices,  artificially  bid  up  to  preposterous  heights.  IXirlng  most  of 
the  second  decade  of  this  period  our  people  had  faith  that  It  was 
possible  for  us  to  spend  ourselves  into  iM'osperlty — tliat  we  could 
become  richer  by  proc'uclng  less.  If  the  pendulum  went  too  far 
one  way.  it  certainly  has  gone  too  far  to  the  opposite  direction 
during  the  second  decade. 

If  an  unrestrained  competition  and  certain  corporate  and  busi- 
ness malpractices  contributed  to  creating  the  great  depression  of 
the  thirties — basically  the  origin  u-as  in  trends  set  loose  by  the 
war — then  the  extreme  and  mistaken  elTorts  made  during  the  last 
7  years  to  correct  tlie  conditions  of  the  twenties  have  resulted  In 
prolonging  this  depression  far  beyond  wtuit  should  have  been  its 
span 

Today  this  country  remains  In  the  throes  of  the  longest  and 
severest  depression  ever  experienced  by  this  Nation.  l*o  other 
country  in  the  world,  except  p>08Blbly  the  French,  who  likewise 
had  a  New  Deal,  has  made  less  progress  out  of  the  trough  of 
depression  which  gripped  the  world  10  years  ago  than  we  have. 
In  every  major  nation,  again  with  the  exception  of  the  French 
and  ourselves,  mdustrial  production  several  years  ago  passed  1929 
levels.  Here  we  struggled  on  with  an  tndvistrlai  production  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  1929  level  until  Suzope  again  went  to  war. 


Today,  more  than  10  srears  after  thts  depression  commenced  we 
have  ten  million  unemployed — a  total  as  great  as  existed  In  19S2 
when  the  world-wide  depre«lon  was  at  bottom.  It  is  estimated 
there  are  today  more  than  four  mHIion  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
22  who  have  never  had  regtilar  Jobs.  Durtng  the  last  year  ovir 
national  income  was  some  ten  billions  les-s  than  in  1929  and.  m- 
deed,  was  not  more  than  we  enjoyed  m  1924  when  we  had  some 
ten  mlUion  fewer  population.  Consequently  per  capita  national 
Income  is  substantially  less  than  it  was  in  all  but  1  year  of  the 
twenties. 

Most  significant  of  all  factors  of  the  last  7  years  to  my  mind  is 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  we  had  a  recession  in  national 
income,  without  first  achieving  a  peak  higher  than  that  of  1929. 
Throughout  the  nineteenth  and  early  part  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
turies national  mcome  rose  a  few  years  and  then  fell  and  then 
rose  again.  But  each  peak  was  higher  tlian  the  preceding  peak. 
In  1933  realized  national  income  touched  bottom  for  this  de- 
pression and  the  climb  upward  started.  In  1937  it  had  reached 
more  than  $69.000,000.000 — ten  billions  short  of  the  previous  peak 
of  1929.  Instead  of  continuing  upward  and  passing  the  1929  peak, 
national  Income  in  1938  fell  back  by  •7,000,000.000. 

This  was  the  first  concrete,  definite  notice  to  the  country  that 
we  were  on  the  wrong  track.  There  was  the  Indusputable  evidence 
that  we  could  not  rely  on  the  economic  policies  of  the  New  Deal  to 
lead  this  country  to  economic  recovery.  Tlie  shift  in  the  political 
sentiment  of  the  country  coincided  with,  if  it  were  not  actually 
Induced  by,  this  recession  in  economic  recovery  so  clearly  mariced 
out  by  the  unprecedented  circumstances  of  this  decline  In  national 
Income. 

What  is  the  underlying  cause  of  this  state  of  affairs?  Those  who 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  Nation  for  the 
last  7  years  tell  us  that  what  has  transpired  during  this  period  is 
evidence  that  America  is  at  the  end  of  its  road;  that  the  frontier  la 
closed:  that  no  longer  can  there  be  extensive  development  but  only 
intensive  development  in  this  country.  For  the  first  time  to  the 
history  of  our  country  a  spirit  of  defeatism  has  t>een  adopted. 

But  this  has  been  their  phUosophy  for  almost  8  years.  Their 
conclusion  is  not  based  on  the  events  of  the  whole  period,  it  was 
their  conclusion  when  the  great  depression  was  less  than  3  years 
old.  It  was  their  conclusion  after  the  tiottom  of  the  depresaion 
had  been  touched  In  the  summer  of  1932  and  when  we  had  com- 
menced gradually  to  work  our  way  upward. 

Listen  to  candidate  Roosevelt  during  the  fall  of  1932: 

"Our  industrial  plant  is  built."  he  said.  'The  problem  Jtist  now 
is  whether  under  existing  conditions  it  Is  not  overbuilt.  Our  last 
frontier  has  long  since  l>een  reached  and  there  is  practically  no 
more  free  land.  •  •  •  A  mere  builder  of  more  industrial  plants, 
a  creator  of  more  railroad  pystems,  an  organizer  of  more  corpora- 
tions, is  as  likely  to  be  a  danger  as  a  help.  •  •  •  our  task  now 
is  not  discovery  or  exploitation  of  natural  resources  or  necessarUy 
producing  more  goods.  It  is  the  soberer,  less  dramatic  business  c^ 
administering  resources  and  plants  already  in  hand." 

There  briefly  we  have  the  philosophy  which  has  guided  eoonomlo 
New  Deal  action.  In  1932  the  new  dealers  started  out  on  the 
premise  that  he  who  would  bxiild  more  industrial  plants,  organize 
more  corjKjrations.  discover  new  resources,  or  even  produce  more 
goods  should  be  treated  as  public  enemy  No.  1 — he  would  be  a 
"danger,"  as  the  President  put  it,  to  our  national  welfare. 

Well,  the  New  Deal  saw  to  it  that  the  "danger"  of  expanding  our 
industrial  and'  business  plant  did  not  materialize.  Having  de- 
nounced as  a  "danger"  amy  expansion,  and  then  taking  steps  to  pre- 
vent this  "danger,"  the  new  dealers  pointetl  to  the  results  of  their 
handiwork  as  evidence  that  in  the  first  place  they  were  right. 

It  is  something  like  the  story  of  the  cantankerous  farmer  who  de- 
cided his  cow  was  no  good  and  turned  loose  his  dogs  to  chase  her 
around  the  barnyard  for  an  hour.  Then  when  she  gave  sour  milk 
he  proudly  proclaimed: 

"You  see,  I  told  you  she  was  no  good." 

How  was  the  country  saved  by  the  New  Deal  from  this  "danger" 
of  individual  expansion?  In  the  first  place,  persons  ot)vioualy 
hostile  to  American  business  and  Industry  were  nan^.ed  to  poilcy- 
makmg  positions  and  places  of  administrative  responsibility. 

Secondly,  a  series  of  reckless  experiments  in  the  field  of  fiscal 
policy  and  finance  were  undertaken,  thus  spreading  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty among  those  who  had  money  to  invest.  Thirdly,  legitimate 
business  and  industry  were  subjected  to  harassing  regulation  as  weU 
as  to  ever-changing  bureaucratic  edicts.  Fotirthiy.  In. certain  spheres 
of  activity  the  Federal  Government  became  a  competitor  of  ^vat« 
ente'prise  and  private  Industry,  which  all  of  its  mherent  powers  glv- 
mg  to  It  a  great  advantage.  Last  but  not  least  was  tlie  damage  done 
to  buslneas  by  policies  in  the  field  of  labor  relations,  especially  this 
administration's  complacent  attitude  toward  sit-down  strikes. 

Each  of  these  constituted  a  factor  discouraging  to  business  devel- 
opment. Alone  any  one  of  these  factors  wotild  not  have  stopped  otir 
forward  advance.  But  taken  collectively  and  on  a  bait  doeen  fronts 
at  once,  they  made  it  impossible  for  American  industry  and  business 
to  move  forward.  Thus  was  the  danger  of  further  Industrial 
expansion  averted  during  the  last  7  years. 

There  is  no  need  here  for  me  to  mention  by  name  those  new 
dealers  who  demonstrated  their  hostUity  to  American  busmess  and 
industry,  irrespective  of  Its  goodness.  Their  names  are  known  to 
you,  and  If  tliey  are  not,  read  Rasmiond  Moley's  revealing  book.  After 
Seven  Years.  It  contains  competent  evidence  from  a  man  who  not 
only  was  on  the  inside  but  who  was  the  right-hand  man  of  the 
President  for  several  years. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  in  this  place  to  go  mto  details  regarding  the 
reckless  fiscal  policies  o€  the  last  7  years.    It  sufDoes  to  recall  taxa- 
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tion  measures  designed  not  to  produce  revenue  but  to  punish  busl- 
and  whip  it  mto  ime  with  certain  social  policies:   to  mention 


syndicate  to  "support  the  market"  for  an  Issue  of  securities  It  ha.'i 
sold  to  the  public.     On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  unlawftil  for  the  syndi- 
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tion  m^Msmrt  dwilgTied  not  to  produce  revenue  but  to  punish  busl- 
neas  and  whip  it  into  line  with  certain  social  policies:  to  mention 
the  policy  of  tpeoduig  and  deficit  financing  which  these  new  doc- 
trinaire* inalat  la  the  only  correct  approach  to  our  problem:  to  p>olnt 
out  tne  monetaiy  expertmentation  and  manipulation  whlcb  maiked 
the  first  several  years  of  this  regime. 

All  of  theae  measures  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the  lifcblood  of 
busineaa  expansion,  namely,  new  capital  and  Investment.  Constant 
tampering  with  the  value  of  the  dollar  created  a  fear  of  inflation 
whlcli  still  hangs  over  us.  Increasing  taxes  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
or  destroying  profit  margins  for  Investors,  who.  as  a  result,  were  con- 
fronted only  with  a  "heads  I  win.  talis  you  lose"  prospect.  Nor  la  It 
only  the  wealthy  who  have  felt  the  heel  of  tlie  Government.  Ea.^y- 
money  policies  deliberately  pursued  by  the  Treasury  have  ground 
down  interest  ratea  on  savings  accounts  and  bonds  which  are  held 
by  persons  of  moderate  means  and  by  educational  and  philanthropic 
Iniititutions.  These  measiires  lUewis*  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
life- insurance  poUclea  held  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
people. 

While  the  monetary  experimenters  and  the  tax  collectors  were 
busy  on  one  front,  a  half  hundred  new  regulatory  Federal  agencies 
were  brought  Into  being  to  harass  business  and  Industry  on  otlier 
fronts.  No  longer  were  congressional  enactments  the  only  law  of 
the  land.  Edicts  by  the  hundreds  each  week  from  these  50  bureaus 
became  of  greater  Importance  to  the  businessman  of  the  Nation. 
No  compilation  yet  exlats  of  the  mass  of  rules  Imposed  on  business 
4tnd  industry  In  the  last  7  years.  But  the  Federal  Government  Is  now 
undertaking  their  codification.  When  the  Job  Is  completed  It  Is 
estimated  they  will  fill  23  volumes  of  1.200  pages  each. 

More  serious  than  the  number  of  such  Executive  orders  or  agency 
decrees  Is  the  fact  that  they  are  subject  to  change,  with  little  or 
no  notice,  for  good  reason  or  through  the  whim  of  some  subordi- 
nate Let  me  Ulustrate.  Television,  as  you  know,  constitutes  one 
of  the  best  prospects  for  the  development  of  a  new  Industry  in  this 
country  It  Is  now  a  $25,000,000  Industry  that  has  not  yet  com- 
menced to  make  tny  money.  Despite  all  the  obstacles  and  pltlalls 
placed  In  the  way  of  new  IndusUlal  expansion,  the  promoters  of 
television  have  pilBhe<}  cpward  with  their  work,  using  their  own 
money.  In  the  hope  that  In  time  they  will  be  able  to  market  a 
salable  product  and  thus  profit  from  their  labors  and  the  risks 
they  have  taken. 

Several  months  ago  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
approved  rriles  to  permit  the  start  of  limited  commercial  television 
cpt-ralions  Rules  published  only  a  little  more  than  a  month  ago 
permitted  telecasters  to  sell  air  time  to  commercial  sponsors  and 
charge  enough  to  defray  actual  program  costs.  This  encouraged 
one  company  to  plan  the  construction  of  television  stations  in  sev- 
eral large  cities  and  to  undertake  an  advertising  campaign  for  the 
sale  of  television  reception  sets. 

Then,  about  2  weeks  ago.  came  another  Federal  Communications 
Commission  order.  This  order  reopened  the  entire  question  of 
commercializing  television.  jxMtponed  the  starting  date  for  tele- 
vision programs,  and  ordered  hearings  into  the  whole  subject 
Why  Because,  said  the  F.  C  C  .  television  is  still  in  a  fluid  state 
and  needs  more  research.  Moreover,  explained  the  Commission.  It 
wished  to  protect  the  public  against  the  danger  that  rapid  strides 
In  television  technique  would  make  todays  receivers  outmoded  in 
a  year  or  two,  leaving  the  public  stuck  with  obsolete  sets  Also 
projected  was  the  suggestion  that  television  broadcasting  might 
better  be  handled  by  a  public  body. 

But  a  week  ago  the  Supreme  Court  had  something  to  say  about 
the  extent  of  Government  regulation  of  broadcasting. 

"The  Commission."  said  the  Supreme  Court.  "U  given  no  super- 
Ttsory  control  of  the  programs,  of  business  management,  or  of 
policy.  In  short,  the  broadcasting  field  is  open  to  anyone  provided 
there  be  an  available  frequency  over  which  he  can  broadcast  with- 
out Interference  to  others,  if  he  shows  his  competency,  the  adequacy 
of  his  equipment,  and  financial  ablhty  to  make  good  use  of  the 
assigned  channel." 

I  suppose  the  television  Industry  may  find  some  consolation  In 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision — made  in  another  case — but  the  tele- 
casters'  feeling  must  be  like  those  of  the  young  man  behind  the 
bars  whOB«  lawyer  confidently  told  him.  "They  can't  out  vou  in 
Jail  for  that  ••  f       j        ^ 

Does  anyone  believe  that  the  automobile  industry  today  would  tw 
as  great  and  as  momentous  to  our  national  welfare  as  it  is  if  there 
bad  been  a  commission  In  Washington  40  years  ago  with  authority 
to  tell  Henry  Ford  that  he  could  not  market  his  first  model  because 
through  technological  developments,  it  might  be  obsolete  in  a  year 
or  two?  Does  anyone  believe  that  imder  such  a  regime  Henry  Ford 
would  have  been  encouraged  to  continue  to  build  and  improve  his 
cars — and,  what  la  more,  to  create  thousands  of  Jot)s  in  one  of  the 
fine.'*!  Industrial  plants  In  the  world? 

Before  the  New  Deal  the  law  at  least  was  plain.  It  was  written 
down  in  black  and  white.  Every  businessman  could  familiarize 
himself  with  the  law  and  act  accordingly.  This  new  government  by 
n>en — we  might  even  say  by  caprice — has  served  only  to  chase  busi- 
ness around  so  that  its  net  progress  is  as  sour  as  the  milk  of  that 
farmers  cow  Business  cannot  successfully  cperate  under  a  gov- 
ernment by  commissions  which  may  change  their  standards  as  they 
win  and  dispense  their  favors  in  accordance  with  the  predUecUons 
of  their  members. 

Take  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  as  another  example. 
The  complaint  of  the  financial  community  Is  not  so  much  directed 
to  what  they  t>elleve  are  unnecessary  hardships  imposed  upon  the 
securities  business  but  to  the  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and  fear 
In  which  they  operate. 

A  atmplc  Illustration  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean  Under 
the  tecunues  legialaUon  it  U  perfecUy  lawful  for  an  underwriting 


syndicate  to  "support  the  market"  for  an  Isnie  of  securities  it  ha.i 
sold  to  the  public.  On  the  ether  hand.  It  Is  unlawful  for  the  syndi- 
cate to  manipulate  the  market.  But  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn 
between  "supporting  the  market"  and  "manipulating  the  market"? 
Ever  since  this  le^slatlon  was  enacted  underwTlters  have  sousht  to 
have  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  clarify  this  point. 
The  Commission  either  can't  or  wont  So  every  day  large  under- 
UTlters  are  haras.">ed  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  hew  far  they  may  go  in 
supporting  a  market  and  the  fear  that  if  they  go  too  far  they  may 
go  to  Jail. 

You  know  what  the  New  Deal's  labor  legislation  has  done  to 
business:  More  strikes  than  In  any  comparable  period  In  the  Nation's 
history,  labor  epllt  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  the  employer  caught 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone  of  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  biased  and  prejudiced  atti- 
tude of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion spokesmen  refuse  to  permit  any  cleanmg  up  cf  that  mess.  It  Is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  New  Deal's  labor  policy  has  cost 
industry  billions  of  dollars  and  has  cost  the  workers  many  millions 
through  unemployment  due  to  strikes  and  permanent  loss  of  Jobs 
by  the  closing  down  of  plants. 

The  picture  I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  you  of  how  the  New 
Deal  has  crippled  business  and  checked  the  flow  of  Investment  funds 
has  l)een  admirably  sketched  in  a  recent  issue  of  Barron's  Weekly 
by  James  Truslow  Adams,  eminent  historian  and  economist.  Mr. 
Adams  says,  and  I  quote: 

"The  capitalist  today  knows  he  may  lose  If  his  Judgment  Is  wrong, 
but  also  that  If  he  Is  right,  what  he  may  be  allowed  to  retain  Is  so 
small  In  comp«u'lson  with  the  risks  that  the  game  Is  not  worth  the 
candle.  He  has  always  been  willing  to  take  risks  for  the  sake  of 
great  profits,  but  no  sane  man  takes  great  risks  for  nothing 

"It  Is  not  merely  that  taxation  is  hea\7,  with  every  prospect  of  Ita 
t>elng  yet  heavier  In  the  future,  but  that  it  tends  to  be  used  punl- 
tlvely  with  the  Intention  of  not  simply  raising  money  for  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  government,  but  of  remodeling  our  social  sjrstem  Into 
a  form  unknown.  Governmental  regulations  and  red  tape  not  only 
take  the  time  of  executives  but  with  49  governments.  State  and 
Federal,  to  say  nothing  of  local,  turning  out  some  20.000  new  laws 
a  year,  businessmen  cannot  know  from  day  to  day  where  they  stand 
before  the  law.  There  is  also  too  rapid  change.  We  are  told  that 
some  governmental  policies  su-e  on  a  24-hour  basis,  but  business 
cannot  afford  to  take  great  risks  In  the  Investment  of  millions  in 
planU  which  may  not  be  productive  for  ye.ijrs  If  the  attitude  of 
government  toward  business  cannot  be  predicted  for  even  a  week" 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  a  philosophy  that  our  economic  prog- 
ress has  reached  a  dead  end  and  efforts  to  subject  business  and 
industry  to  governmental  planning  through  bureaucratic  control 
and  a  socialistic  spending  program.  The  choice  which  confronts 
us  today  Is  l)etween  a  system  of  free  enterprise  and  a  politically 
planned  and  politically  dominated  economy. 

As  the  Republican  program  committee  said  In  Its  recent  report — 
which  you  should  read  if  you  have  not — "It  Is  impossible  to  main- 
tain side  by  side  a  planned  economy,  politically  determined  and 
poliacally  dominated,  and  a  system  of  representative  self-govern- 
ment." 

"Government,"  this  report  went  on  to  say.  "cannot  dominate  and 
direct  the  economic  life  of  a  great  nation  on  the  basis  of  a  central 
plan  and  leave  everything  else  free.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  domi- 
nate and  direct  everythmg  else — including  press  and  school  and 
church — or  the  free  criticism  and  free  action  of  the  men  and 
agencies  left  free  wUl  upset  the  central  plan,  which  always  will  be 
vtilnerable  simply  because  no  man  or  small  governing  group  knows 
enough  to  plan  the  life  and  enterprise  of  a  whole  people." 

Some  people  In  E^lrope  already  have  made  a  choice  between  a 
politically  dominated  economy  and  way  of  life,  en  the  one  hand, 
and  free  enterprise  and  political  liberty  on  the  other  The  Amer- 
ican people  this  year  also  shall  make  a  choice,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  if  they  are  made  aware  of  the  implications  of  their 
decision  they  will  prefer  cur  traditional  American  way  of  fre« 
enterprise  to  what  has  happened  abroad. 
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Mr,  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  a  radio  talk  I  made  on  March 
2.  1940,  over  the  Columbia  BroadcasUng  System,  as  follows: 

Before  we  discuss  our  financial  mess  let  us  find  out  where  we 
»me  from  and  where  we  are  going  During  the  last  7',  years 
Congress  ha«  appropriated  approximately  •78.000,000,000.     This,  IX 
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cqtiaUy  divided  among  our  130X)00X)00  pea|de.  wotild  mean  a  check 
for  every  baby,  every  lx)y  and  girl,  and  every  man  and  woman  of 
•615.  Yet  we  have  not  made  a  single  man  or  woman  that  I  know 
Of  seU-Bupportlng  t)ecause  of  these  huge,  dizzy  apprc^rlations. 

The  fact  U  that  one-thhrd  of  the  families  of  this  Nation  have 
t>een  compelled  to  exist  on  an  Inccme  at  leas  than  9^SO  a  year.  This 
•460  la  not  for  one  member  of  the  family  Init  for  the  average 
family  of  five,  or  (QS  per  person  per  year.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
this  one-third  of  our  population  consumed  less  than  one-third  oC 
what  they  ought  to  and  would  consimie  tf  they  had  the  purchasing 
power?  Is  It  any  vt-onder  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  talks 
about  siirpluses? 

Another  one-third  of  our  families — one-third  of  our  population — 
has  to  live  on  an  Income  of  •1.056  per  aimum,  or  •ail  for  each 
member.  This  class  again  consumes  less  than  one-half  of  what  It 
should  or  would  consume  If  It  had  the  purchasing  power. 

This  same  two-thirds  of  our  pjeople  find  It  necessary  to  go  further 
Into  debt  each  year.  Their  Income  Is  not  sufflclent  to  provide  an 
existence.  To  put  It  In  a  different  way,  86.000,000  out  of  our  130.- 
000.000  population  do  not  get  sufflclent  Income  to  enable  them  to 
consume  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  gocds  that  they  could  and 
should  consume. 

This,  m  a  land  that  Iwasts  of  the  abundant  life — ^that  brags  of  its 
Intelligence,  and  Its  clvlUxatlon  This,  in  a  land  that  wants  to  tell 
other  natlbns  what  forms  of  government  they  should  have,  or  how 
they  should  run  their  affairs.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  stime  of  the 
dictators  are  t>eglnnlng  to  poke  fun  at  us  and  suggest  that  we  take 
care  of  our  unemployed  and  our  own  ragged  and  hungry  before  we 
tell  them  what  they  should  do? 

We  have  plenty  of  raw  material  and  plenty  of  able  and  willing 
labor  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all.  Yet.  on  every  hand  we  see  unem- 
ployment, poverty  and  rag? — malnutrition.  The  great  American 
engine  Is  stalled  Both  the  elephant  and  the  donkey  are  sadly  out 
of  Joint — are  mentally  sick  and  ailing.  This  disease  cannot  be 
cured  by  more  taxation,  by  handing  out  more  saiKlwlches,  and  by 
plunging  the  Nation  and  the  individual  deeper  In  debt. 

Our  problem  Is  not  overproduction  but  underconsumption  and 
maldistrlbxrtlon  This  is  an  idea  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  not  yet  caught  up  with.  He  still  talks  of  surpluses  and  over- 
production In  the  midst  of  unemployment  and  starvation — still 
Insists  upon  the  curtailment  of  food  and  clothing  that  the  two- 
thirds  of  our  people  need  and  want.  He  still  Insists  upon  the  im- 
portation of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  from  foreign 
nations — this,  under  the  so-called  good-neighbor  policy  I  used  to 
think  that  charity  began  at  home.  I  know  now  that  It  begins 
abroad 

Now  that  Congress  has  gone  on  an  economy  spree  let  us  consider 
what  cuts  can  t*  nuide  without  Injury  to  the  health  or  the  well- 
being  of  our  people  Congress  will  be  compelled  to  make  pro- 
visions for  the  unemployed  and  the  hungry  as  long  as  they  exist. 
but  in  this  Nation  we  have  no  buslneas  having  unemployed  or 
hungry  people.  There  are  several  real  cuts  that  oould  be  made 
without  Injury  to  anyone.  We  could  lop  off  about  •2,000.000,000 
cf  the  •2.800.000.000  so-called  national  defense. 

If  we  would  use  this  »2.000.000.000  to  make  our  people  again 
self -supporting  It  would  be  the  greatest  possible  national  defense. 
No  t1<»fyn-a«»  unless  It  Is  supported  by  patriotic  men  and  women  Is  of 
any  real  value.  Without  manpower  no  battleship  or  fortification 
will  lie  atile  to  fire  a  single  shell. 

Why  build  liattleships  at  the  expense  of  the  unemployed?  We 
have  no  enemies.  No  nation  Is  pointing  a  gun  at  ua.  The  Ameri- 
can people  stUl  have  the  good  common  horse  sense  to  Insist  that 
we  stay  out  of  foreign  conflicts.  They  know  that  we  cannot  stop 
the  Insanity  In  Europe.  The  further  we  stay  away  from  that  con- 
flict the  better  fur  us — we  got  too  close  to  It  In  1917. 

Another  way  to  cut  appropriations  is  for  the  administration  to 
collect  the  tI4.000.000.000  that  foreign  governments  borrowed  from 
us.  and  that  they  tu-azenly  refuse  to  pay.  This  money  can  and 
should  be  collected. 

Another  good-sized  cut  In  appropriations  could  be  made  If  we 
would  use  the  money  and  the  credit  that  belongs  to  us  all  for  us  all, 
and  not  only  for  a  select  few.  If  the  Oovemment  would  use  the 
•5.164.941.100  Federal  Reserve  notes,  which  it  gave  away  for  nothing 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  to  pay  its  obligations  with,  then  we 
could  lop  off  •1.000,000.000  In  Interest  each  year  on  the  •44.000,- 
000,000  of  outstanding  Federal  Indebtedness.  Let  us  make  the  cuts 
vberc  the;  can  be  made  without  causing  misery. 


In  Memoriam — Samuel  Untermyer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NKW  YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  March  28,  1940 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Samuel 
Untermyer  was  an  irreparable  blow  to  all  friends  of  Justice 
and  good  government.  Bamiiel  Untermsrer  in  bis  own  per- 
son typified  more  than  anyooe  die  the  work  of  a  publtc- 


spirtted  citizen,  who  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  lawyer 
for  great  interests  was.  nevertheless,  primarily  the  people's 
counsel.  Untermyer  gave  unstintingly  of  his  tremendous 
energy  and  unique  ability  as  a  cross-examiner  to  the  cause 
of  good  government. 

Whenever  his  services  as  counsel  were  called  upon  in  the 
public  interest,  there  was  Samuel  Untermyer  lavishly  dis- 
posing of  his  time,  effort,  and  energy  for  the  public  weal. 

It  was  Untermyer  who  some  20  years  ago  brought  about 
the  cessation  of  the  building  racket  in  the  city  of  New  York 
by  exposing  the  nefarious  manner  In  which  people  in  the 
building  industry  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessity 
for  quick  building  by  raising  prices  of  materials  and  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  construction  to  fabulous  sums.  It 
required  the  painstaking  energy  of  Samuel  Untermyer  and 
his  rare  ability  to  bring  out  facts  on  cross-examination  to 
convict  the  racketeers  in  the  industry  and  enable  the  people 
at  large  to  enjoy  building  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Again,  when  the  Rapid  Transit  interests  of  the  city  of 
New  York  tried  to  saddle  the  community  with  a  high  fare, 
in  spite  of  their  solemn  contracts  fixing  the  fare  at  5  cents, 
it  was  Untermyer,  who,  by  his  legal  aciunen  and  his  ability 
to  marshal  facts  which  would  convince  a  court  of  the  injus- 
tice of  the  increase,  was  able  to  save  for  the  people  of  New 
York  the  5-cent  fare,  thereby  earning  the  thanks  of  the  vast 
multitude  of  our  citizens,  who  otherwise  would  be  subjected 
to  annoyance  and  the  inability  to  live  away  from  the 
crowded  and  congested  sections  should  the  5-cent  fare  not 
have  been  maintained. 

Where  corporations  sought  the  device  of  interlocking 
directorates  in  order  to  escape  supervision  by  governmental 
agencies,  Untermyer  was  able  to  expose  this  ill,  and  it  was 
very  largely  due  to  the  new  road  he  thus  blasted  for  gov- 
enmient  regulation  of  corporations  that  he  was  able  to 
Induce  Congress  to  pass  the  Securities  Exchange  Commis- 
sion bill,  which  is  now  on  the  statute  books  as  a  real  safe- 
guard of  the  investments  of  our  people  In  corporate  enter- 
prises. 

Many  years  ago  Untermyer  exposed  Wall  Street  and  the 
money  trusts,  and  still  further  back  he  brought  about  hon- 
esty in  the  financial  field,  paving  the  way  for  investigations 
so  ably  conducted  by  others,  resulting  in  reform  in  the  field 
of  banking  and  insurance. 

A  useful  life  has  come  to  a  close,  and  although  Samuri 
Untermyer  long  passed  the  Biblical  span  of  four  score  and 
ten,  nevertheless  he  could  have  and  would  have  had  many 
years  of  usefulness  to  the  country  and  community,  years  of 
usefulness  which  his  death  has  so  cruelly  terminated. 


H.  R.  1,  a  Bill  To  Tax  Interstate  and  Absentee- 
Owned  Chain  Stores 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9, 1940 


RADIO   ADDBS8S  BY   HON.    WRIGHT   PATMAN.   OF  TEZA8 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permission  having  been 
granted^  I  am  inserting  herewith  a  radio  speech  nude  by 
me  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.'s  network,  April  7, 
1940,  in  a  debate  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Emanttel  Ceixkr.  on  the  subject  of  tasdng  interstate 
and  absentee-owned  chain  stores: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  H.  R.  1  provides  that  tb* 
first  60  retail  stores,  tf  wltbln  one  State  or  within  100  miles  of 
home  office  of  the  company,  will  pay  no  tax  at  all.  Tfae  amount 
of  tax  Is  graduated  according  to  the  nunttier  of  stores  In  excess 
of  00  to  fiOO  stores.  The  tax  is  tSOO  per  artoc*  on  an  over  600  store*. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  very  large  companies  to  reduce  tha 
number  of  storaa  scattered  all  over  tbe  United  Btatea,  secOoa  S  tf 
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the  bill  provide*  that  the  tax  will  be  multiplied  by  the  ntunber  of 
Statea  tn  which  they  do  buslnem.  but  this  latter  tax  will  not  be 
effective  for  7  years,  giving  them  a  reasonable  period  of  liquidation, 
provided  they  do  not  increase  their  stores  or  change  the  location 
oi  m  ktore  during  these  7  years:  otherwise,  the  tax,  which  is 
admittedly  a  prohibitive  one,  will  apply.  The  terms  of  the  bill 
are  so  liberal  that  only  those  who  desire  to  defend  monopoly  can 
afford  to  oppose  It. 

WHAT  BIU.  WTI.I.  ACCOICPUSH 

This  bill.  If  parsed,  will  raise  revenue,  cause  the  employment  of 
millions  of  people,  grant  reasonable  security  to  small  bu.slness.  lower 
retail  prices  through  clean  competition,  and  benefit  fanners  and 
small  manufacturers.  At  the  same  time.  It  wQl  not  penalize 
any  business  except  monopolistic  business,  and  if  chains  bring 
lower  pricea.  this  bill  will  not  Interfere,  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
stor<-s  is  entirely  exempt  from  any  tax  to  permit  a  concern  to 
be  large  enough  to  obtain  the  maximum  discount  by  reason  of 
mass  purchasing  power. 


omt  or  urtcTs  or  bill 
One  of  the  effects  of  this  bill  will  be  to  choke  off  20  New  York 
chains    and    allow    the   other   6.980    chain-store    companies,    along 
With  all  Independent  merchants  to  be  given  a  fair  chance. 

rSDEBAL    EBLnCr    ALONG    WITH     INTIBSTATE    CHAINS 

Such  a  law  will  restore  community  life  and  will  retard  further 
concfntration  of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  a  few  Even  If  the 
New  York  chains  sell  for  less,  it  is  not  real  economy  for  you.  as 
a  consumer,  to  save  tl  when  it  will  cost  you  $4,  as  a  taxpayer, 
to  take  care  of  the  unemployed  caused  by  the  tl  saving.  We 
did  not  have  F>ederal  relief  until  we  had  Interstate  chains. 

rAXMEKS    LOSX     $3,000,000,000    ANNUALLT 

These  New  York  chains  have  ganged  up  on  the  farmers  and 
nuneU  their  prices.  Testimony  before  the  committee  disclosed 
that  the  farmers  In  the  United  States  last  year  were  forced  to  sell 
their  products  for  13.000.000.000  less  than  a  fair  market  price  be- 
cause of  this  conspiracy. 

CONSTJMXaS  DO  NOT  CAIN 

Mrs  Consumer,  are  ycu  willing  to  encourage  a  system  that 
win  probably  cause  your  husband  to  lose  his  Job  and  deny  your 
children  a  fair  opportunity  In  life  In  order  to  save  a  few  cents 
a  week?  Do  you  want  your  children's  careers  confined  to  work 
on  the  W  P  A  ?  How  will  they  use  the  education  that  you  have 
sacrificed  to  give  them  If  ycu  do  not  keep  open  the  broad  road  of 
opportunity?  I  ask  you.  Mrs.  Consumer,  to  sit  down  and  think 
these  questions .  khrough  for  yourself. 

WHEN   IS  A   BUSINISS  TOO  BIG? 

Some  businesses  are  necessarily  big.  But  some  businesses  grow 
too  big  to  be  m  the  interest  of  the  people  We  must  decide 
which  we  want:  Slow  death  for  Independent  business  or  death 
sentence  for  monopoly.  A  dictatorship  is  more  efficient  than  a 
democracy,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  give  up  otir  liberties  for  a 
more  efficient  government.  Democracy  and  monopoly  are  Incon- 
sistent. When  one  grows,  the  other  dies.  We  mxist  destroy 
monopoly  or  monopoly  will  destroy  us. 

We  have  concerns  In  America  today  that  are  so  big  that  the 
Oovemment  cannot  properly  enforce  civil  and  criminal  laws  against 
them  We  should  not  restrict  the  energy,  ambition.  Initiative, 
and  ability  of  an  Individual  whose  business  must  change  when 
he  passes  on.  We  should  give  him  unlimited  power  to  expand 
and  develop  during  his  lifetime  But  we  do  not  owe  a  corpora- 
tion, that  continues  on  from  generation  to  generation,  becoming 
more  powerful  all  the  time,  that  same  protection.  When  It  be 
comes  too  large  it  should  be  curbed. 

The  few  men  who  own  a  few  banks  in  New  York  and  who  control 
moat  of  the  corporate  wealth  of  the  Nation  have  l>cen  teaching  the 
people  to  say,  "There  Is  no  evil  tn  bigness — only  demagogues  so 
contend."  The  use  of  a  good  slogan  Is  oftentimes  more  powerful 
than  a  logical  argiunent.  since  so  many  people  who  think  not,  who 
reason  not.  and  who  have  no  vision  have  so  much  time  to  repeat  It 
to  one  after  another. 

When  Germany  took  over  Czechoslovakia  an  official  of  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  this  coiuitry  was  heard  to  say:  "We  should 
exp»H:t  the  little  countries  In  Europ>e  and  elsewhere  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  larger  countries,  just  like  big  business  Is  absorbing  little 
business  here  In  the  United  States.  We  wiU  eventually  have  only 
big  countries  and  big  corporations." 

■ZMXST   TO    UBS 

Practically  every  informed  person  reallztes  the  dangers  confronting 
us  by  reason  of  certain  monopolies,  but  there  Is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  we  should  curb  them.  Secretary  of  Agric\ilture 
Henry  A.  Wallace  In  a  recent  letter  said  that  the  chain  stores  In 
fotid  and  other  Industries  are  "so  large  that  their  methods  and 
practices  need  some  regulation  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  bargaining 
power  and  to  enforce  fair  methods  of  competition,"  He  further 
says  that  the  "abuf«es  and  dishonest  practices  by  the  chain  stores'* 
should  be  prevented  He  admits  the  evil,  but  I  am  sure  he  has 
failed  to  give  the  remedy  sufficient  consideration,  or  he  would  not 
suggest  regulation.  Doubtless  he  is  wtUmg  to  leave  the  remedy  to 
Congress 

CONCKXSSMAN    CXLLXX'S    AKCTTMZNTS    AGAINST    CHAINS 

It  does  not  often  occur  In  a  debate  that  one  can  use  arguments  of 
his  opponent  to  prove  his  cose.    However,  it  is  true  In  this  debate. 

I  desire  to  commend  my  distinguished  and  able  opponent,  the 
HoaonOUc  Bmanvh.  Csu-cb.  oI  New  York,  who  will  XoUow  mc  in  this 


af 


broadcast,  the  congressional  leader  of  the  opposition,  on  the  many 
fine  and  rery  convincing  arguments  heretofore  made  over  a  period 
of  years  against  the  interstate  chain-store  monopoly  before  he 
changed  his  mind.  It  is  a  question  about  which  honest  men  may 
differ.  The  Congressional  Record  for  May  14.  1929.  contains  one  of 
his  many  speeches  against  this  octopus.     In  that  speech  he  said: 

"With  the  continuance  of  chain-store  practices,  all  retailing  may 
be  finally  In  the  hands  of  chains,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
population  will  then  become  either  serfs  or  masters.  " 

Again  on  February  21.  1931.  Congressman  Cellih  said: 

"The  American  people  must  t>e  aroused  to  the  dangers  confronting 
the  social  system  in  this  continued  growth  of  chain  stores." 

Again  on  June  17.  1931.  Congressman  Cellxr  suggested  that  New 
York  State  adopt  a  chain  store  tax  law. 

Again  on  January  29.  1931.  Congressman  Celler  warned  the 
people  that  chain-store  growth  must  be  "scotched."  He  further 
said  at  that  time,  "Chain  stores  blossom  and  grow  like  weeds  and 
destroy." 

January  3.  1932.  Congressman  Cellxr  debated  the  question 
with  a  chain-store  representative.  The  subject  was  "Shall  Chain 
Stores  Be  Taxed?"  His  wonderful  sfieech  conUlned  the  following 
knock-out  statements: 

"This  great  growth  of  chains  may  mean  more  economic  gain 
for  some,  but  the  social  and  spiritual  loss  to  the  Nation  by  throw- 
ing out  of  business  thousands  of  independent  merchants  Is  too 
great." 

Further:  "Chains  are  making  us  a  nation  of  clerks  and  are 
robbing  American  manhood  of  opportunity  " 

In  this  speech,  he  recognized  the  danger  of  chain  growth  to  the 
farmers.     He  said : 

"Chain  stores  have  not  only  used  their  mass-buying  power 
selfishly,  but  they  have  used  it  so  abusively  that  many  have  ques- 
tioned the  mass-buying  power  of  the  chains  In  our  system  of 
distribution." 

I  cannot  Improve  upon  these  arguments. 

May  17.  1932.  Conj?ressman  Celler,  my  distinguished  opponent 
In  this  debate.  Introduced  In  Congress  a  chain  store  tax  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  taxes  provided  In  the  bill  were 
exceedingly  high,  much  higher  than  the  tax  proposed  in  H  R.  1. 
In  the  Celler  bill,  all  chains  having  200  or  more  stores  would  be 
required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  $1,000  per  store.  He  said,  when 
the  bill   was  introduced: 

"Recent  studies  clearly  indicate  that  chain  stores  do  not  sell 
more  cheaply  than  efficient  Independent  reUil  merchants,  although 
the  chain-store  associations  are  endeavoring  to  deceive  the  public 
into  a  contrary  belief.  Chain  owners  are  not  Interested  in  any- 
thing in  the  local  communities  except  the  profits  they  take  there- 
from. Chains  do  not  become  a  part  of  the  religious,  civic  or 
commercial  life  of  the  communities.  ' 

I  repeat  that  I  cannot  improve  upon  his  ar^ments.  I  concede 
to  my  opponent  the  right  to  change  his  mind,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  me  from  using  his  good  arguments  when  he  was  on  my 
side  of   this  question. 

TAX  BEST  vehicle 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  on  this  problem  for  years  are  con- 
vinced, after  conferring  with  the  best  lawyers  this  Nation  has  pro- 
duced, that  the  most  effective  way  to  stop  monopoly  is  through  the 
taxing  fKDwer.  If  Congress  passes  a  regulatory  law.  It  will  be  years 
and  years  before  the  highest  court  finally  passes  on  It  and  before 
it  will  become  effective.  Besides,  no  one  has  yet  suggested  a  con- 
stitutional regulatory  law  that  will  get  the  Job  done.  If  Congress 
passes  a  tax  law.  it  will  be  effective  immediately;  there  will  be  no 
doubt  about  its  constitutionality,  and  it  will  be  enforced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  If  there  is  delay  In  the  paj-ment  of 
the  tax.  penalties  will  be  Imposed.  So  If  you  want  delay,  which  is 
bordering  on  the  do-nothing  policy  toward  monopoly  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  Insist  on  a  regtilatory  law.  If  you  vi-ant  action,  and 
quick  action,  against  these  New  York  corporate  chains,  you  should 
insist  on  a  tax  blU.  H  R  1,  as  the  vehicle.  The  big  fellows  would 
dread  a  regulatory  law  about  as  much  as  a  rabbit  would  dread  being 
thrown  into  a  briar  patch  It  would  be  possible  for  them  to  infiu- 
ence  the  regulators,  but  they  cannot  influence  the  tax  collectors 
All  the  officers  in  the  Federal,  State,  and  city  Governments  could 
not  adeqtiately  enforce  a  regulatory  law  against  them.  They  are 
too  big— too  many  methods  of  evasion.  During  the  past  50  years 
there  has  been  too  much  catching  them  and  turning  them  loose 
with  a  slap  on  the  wrist  with  a  velvet  hammer.  It  would  be  as 
easy  to  regulate  the  methods  and  practices  of  a  rattlesnake  as  it 
would  to  regulate  a  big  monopoly.  It  is  not  unusual  for  Congress 
to  use  the  taxing  power  to  reach  a  worthy  objective.  Why  should 
there  be  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  chains? 

BEST    FINANCED    LOBBT    IN    THE   WORLD 

The  best  financed  lobby  in  the  history  of  the  world  Is  here  In 
Washlntrton.  D.  C.  fighting  this  bill.  One  of  the  many  of  these 
lobbyists  has  boasted  of  the  fact  that  he  represents  American  Indus- 
try with  assets  of  fourteen  and  one-half  billion  dollars  The  hotels 
here  In  the  Capital  City  are  filled  with  them  and  their  highly  paid 
attorneys,  newspapermen,  and  propaganda  agents.  Men  and  women 
of  Influence  are  being  hired  to  come  from  distant  cities  and  States 
to  Washington  to  see  their  Congressmen  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
persuade  the  Congressmen  to  vote  against  this  bill. 

ROME  tfTW^P.KPTRS  FAIB 

Every  witness  we  had  before  the  committee  contributed  his  own 
time  and  expenses  We  have  no  hired  publicity  agent  to  assist  our 
side.    In  other  words,  we  are  putting  on  a  •*po'  boy"  campaign. 
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Bowrfvr.  belnf  armed  with  the  truth  and  oo  the  right  side,  w«  feel 
eonfldect  that  we  wUl  win  Do  not  expect  to  get  the  truth  from 
•n  the  twwipapen  tn  the  country.  Boom  at  tta*  Dcwqwpers  are 
publishln«  In  editorials,  word  for  ward.  ttM  Inspired  and  paid-for 
propaganda  at  the  interstate  chains.  At  tbe  Mune  time  they  refuse 
to  publish  anything  that  la  favorable  to  oar  side.  I  dealre  to  com- 
mend those  great  newspapers  that  have  been  fair  in  this  controversy. 

BAD     TREND     MTTST    BB    CSBCXX9 

We  want  to  check  this  trend  toward  ghost  towns  and  drled-up 
eommunltles.  We  want  more  "main  streets"  and  fewer  "chain 
streets."  Interstate  chain  control  means  tbe  first  step  toward 
either  socialism  or  dictatorship.  It  Is  "on-Amerlcan  for  two  child- 
less brothers  to  own  15.000  retail  storee  tn  the  48  States  when  there 
are  over  4.000.000  young  men  and  women  tinder  25  years  of  age 
who  are  out  of  work  and  cannot  flmd  employment. 

DO    TOO    WANT   KBSOVni  ~~ 

If  you  want  quIcJc  action  that  will  bring  quick  results,  ask  your 
Oongressman  and  Senators  to  help  us  pass  tills  bill  at  the  earlleet 
possible  date.  Write  to  your  Congreasman  and  ask  him  to  send 
you  a  printed  copy  of  the  hearings  before  the  committee  on  H.  R.  1 
and  ascertain  the  facta  for  youraelf.  Hie  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  more  members  wbo  are  small -business  men  than 
blg-buslness  men.  yet  the  big  ones  run  It  because  the  little  fellows 
do  not  let  their  wishes  be  known. 

I  appeal  to  the  people  In  this  Nation,  who  have  vision  end  reallec 
what  monopoly  will  do  to  this  great  country,  to  let  your  wishes  be 
known — let  your  voices  be  heard.  If  you  will  do  this.  I  feel  reason- 
ably certain  that  H.  R.  1  will  become  a  law  before  the  end  of  this 
session  of  Congress.     What  Is  your  answer?    Will  you  do  yotir  (lart? 


The  Chain  Store  BiU 


Wisconsin  Goes  Anti-Third-Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9. 1940 


KDITORIAL   FROM   THK   MILWAUKEE   JOURNAL 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  unckr  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  I  Include  the  following  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Milu-aukee  Journal  dealing  with  the  vote  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  during  the  recent  election: 

The  change  In  temper  of  voters  which  defeated  all  the  Demo- 
crats In  Wisconsin's  congressional  delegation  In  1938  continues. 
The  swing  to  the  Republican  ranks  Is  notable.  Four  years  ago 
at  the  April  election,  the  Democratic  strength  was  402.000;  the 
Republican  190.000.  Tuesday's  vote,  with  two-thirds  of  the  pre- 
cincts reported  at  this  writing,  shows  the  total  Democratic  vote 
barely  leading  the  Republican.  But  even  this  is  not  most 
significant. 

At  the  first  opportunity  the  voters  have  had  to  express  themselves 
on  the  President  since  1938 — since  the  Supreme  Cknirt  packing  bill, 
the  Executive's  reorganization  bill,  which  failed,  and  the  wartime 
foreign  policy — the  Republican  vote  added  to  the  vote  for  Gamer 
exceeds  the  Roosevelt  vote.  Every  Oamer  vote  and  every  Republi- 
can vote  Is  against  a  third  term. 

Thomas  Dewey  seems  to  have  done  himself  a  lot  of  good  by  com- 
ing into  the  State  People  apparently  like  his  vigorous  campaign- 
ing and  evidently  are  not  afraid  of  his  youth.  For  Senator  Vaw- 
Dsmsxc  iB  liked  in  Wisconsin  and  tmtU  recently  was  very  generally 
given  the  edge  over  Dewey. 

No  one  Is  smart  enough  to  say  exactly  what  was  In  the  minds  of 
the  voters  Some  are  Infiuenced  by  one  Issue,  some  by  another. 
President  Roosevelt,  with  the  two  lUxaevelt  slates,  has  a  handsome 
personal  endorsement,  considering  that  his  supporters  are  bucking 
the  antl-thlrd-term  tradition,  that  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
In  dalryland  against  the  Roosevelt  trade-agreement  program,  that 
there  Is  anxiety  about  the  part  we  may  be  playing  behind  the 
•oenes  in  Europe,  and  that  the  tinemployed  in  numbers  are  still 
looking  for  Jobs  after  7  years  of  priming  the  cistern. 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  questions  are  the  Intangibles. 
Tbei«  U  perhaps  a  feeling  that  after  7  years,  with  the  New  Deal 
having  Its  way  at  moat  points,  after  piling  up  the  taxes  and  the 
debt,  the  New  Deal  has  had  Its  chance  and  it  is  "time  for  a  change  " 
We  heard  that  phrase  over  and  over  In  the  State  campaign  of  1038; 
It  still  seems  to  be  going  strong. 

Wisconsin  Is  known  as  a  Uberal  State.  Vandenberg  U  considered 
a  mlddle-of-the-roader.  Dewey  a  oooaervattve,  and  Oamer  no  new 
dealer,  but  their  combined  vote  exceeds  Roosevelt's  by  many 
thousands. 

The  natl""»i  campaign  1^^  long  way  from  over.  Wisconsin  has 
•ttnctcd  attention  because^  voted  early.  Not  by  tbe  3  to  1  Re - 
pttbUcan  vote  of  New  Hampshire,  but  by  a  iMJtable  vote  It  has  re- 
jected the  third  term.    Bcpublicaos  ere  not  discouraged. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  f,  1940 


RADIO  J^rtmtwfV\  bT  HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER,  OP  NEW  YOBK 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcord,  I  Include  a  radio  address  which  I  made 
in  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  on  The  Chain  Store  Bill, 
over  WOL,  Washington.  D.  C  and  the  Mutual  Chain,  April 
7,  1940,  as  follows: 

My  distinguished  and  respected  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  has  quoted  some  of  my  early  and  maiden 
statements  in  the  House.  I  have  since,  however,  studied  both 
sides  of  this  question  most  scientifically  and  most  carefully,  and 
have  come  to  a  different  conclu&lon.  Economically.  I  have  grown. 
Even  Jefferson.  Lincoln.  Roosevelt,  and  other  high  dignitaries  have 
changed  their  opinions.  "A  wise  man  altereth  his  purpose;  but  a 
fool  perse vereth  In  his  folly." 

Even  my  distinguished  colleague  has  changed  his  mind.  He 
Introduced  H.  R.  1,  but  has  already  amended  It  slnoe  Its  introduc- 
tion. That  bill,  as  amended,  will  Impose  a  Federal  graduated  ex- 
cise tax  on  chain  stores  of  a  most  drastic  nature.  Startlixg  wltli 
t25  a  store  on  companies  operating  10  stores.  It  gets  up  to  $500 
per  store  on  stores  in  excess  of  500.  Not  only  that,  but  if  the 
stores  operated  by  a  company  are  located  in  more  than  one  State, 
then  the  tax  per  store  Is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  different 
States  In  which  the  stores  are  located.  A  company,  for  example, 
with  500  stores  spread  over  25  States  would  have  to  pay  a  total 
Patman  tax  amounting  to  $3,635,000.  or  $7,250  per  store  per  year, 
over  and  above  all  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  which  It 
would  also  have  to  pay.  the  same  as  its  competitors.  In  the  case 
of  one  of  the  weU-kno«'n  chains  whose  stores  are  familiar  to  you 
all.  this  special  Patman  tax  would  amount  to  $235310,000  a  year— 
which  Is  izKire  than  even  this  large  and  successful  company  could 
earn  in  15  yearal 

But  this  proposed  tax.  destructive  as  it  would  be.  is  Just  onc-lialf 
what  Mr.  Patican  originally  proposed.  By  his  suggested  modifica- 
tion he  himself  admits  that  he  was  at  least  50  percent  wrong,  and 
now  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  he  was  not  merely  60  percent 
wrong,  but  100  percent  wrong. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Patman,  says  this  bill  will  se- 
riously affect  only  20  large  Interstate  chain-store  companies,  al- 
though he  has  never  specified  which  partlctilar  20  he  has  marked 
for  slaughter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  bill  would  affect 
not  20  but  hundreds  of  companies  all  over  the  country  and  would 
cripple  or  destroy  every  chain-store  company  which  operates  many 
units  In  many  States.  That  is  not  only  its  admitted  purpose,  but 
would  be  Its  Inevitable  effect.  This  Is  confiscatory  legislation  in  its 
most  destrikctlve  form.  Its  pnfvmiiritiitinnnJiry  u  self-evident  and 
has  been  so  declared  by  the  counsel  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  Mr.  Weaver  Myers,  who  was  asked  for 
hlf  opinion  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  is  now  conducting  a  pul3lic  liearlng  on  the  measure  in 
question. 

The  bin  has  been  emphatically  denounced  not  only  by  great 
farmer  groups,  Uke  the  National  Grange  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  but  also  by  the  Inland  Dally  Preas  Association, 
by  tlie  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  by  the  NaUonal 
Association  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers,  by  the  New  York 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  by  other  organlxatlotu  of  equally 
significant  Import,  but  also  by  over  400  other  groups  and  asaoda- 
tlons  representing  millions  and  millions  of  farmers,  property  owners, 
consumers,  workers,  manufacturers,  civic  clubs,  merchants'  asso- 
ciations, and  even  organized  retailers  themselves. 

The  havoc  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  question  would 
be  »?v~-iriTig  According  to  a  report  of  tbe  United  Btates  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  there  would  be  fired  from  their  jobs,  thousands 
of  workers  directly.  Indirectly,  there  wotild  be  an  equal  number 
of  workers  fired  who  are  now  engaged  in  producing,  transporting, 
and  selling  merchandise  to  ''ha<"«  Railroads  and  automobile  com- 
panies would  suffer  immeasurably.  In  short,  a  very  heavy  per- 
centage of  the  total  American  producing,  merrhamllslng.  and 
transportation  systems  would  be  wiped  out  of  existence — to  what 
end  and  for  what  purpose?  For  the  lienefit  of  inefficient  retailers 
and  reveng^ul  and  envious  )obl>ers  who  do  not  give  a  hootln'  howl 
for  the  needs  of  the  consuming  public,  and  who  are  unable  to 
meet  changing  economic  conditions. 

What  is  this  chain  store  against  which  my  very  worthy  col- 
league has  thrust  the  fury  of  his  disfavor.  In  public  Interest,  let 
us  kjiow  Its  story. 

Nearly  all  chain  stores  as  we  know  them  today  were  created  by 
individual  retailers  who  started  with  one  store.  Many  of  our 
lar^t  Ghaia  ctoree  of  today  bad  tlielr  modest  beginning*  In  on* 
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■tore  75  year*  ago.  others  SO  year*  ago.  others  25  years  ago.  ethers 
at  late  as  onJy  10  and  5  years  ago.  the  latter  demonstrating  that 
opp-irtunlty  sUll  exUis  In  American  retailing. 

The  chain  store  received  lU  great  opportunity  to  serve  us  after 
the  World  War  American  mass  production,  perfected  In  order  to 
feed,  to  clothe,  to  arm.  to  "'medicine"  the  whole  world,  found 
Itself,  after  the  war.  with  huge  atirplujes  which  It  could  not  dispose 
throus-h  the  ordinary  channels  of  distribution.  Production  had 
exhausted  Itself  to  reduce  expenditures,  to  analyze  purchasing 
power,  to  cut  tnmsport«tlon  costs,  and  to  Increase  Inventory  tvirn- 
over. 

To  restore  American  prosperity  and  economic  equilibrium  In  the 
depression  days  of  1920  21,  a  comparable  effort  had  to  be  applied  to 
retail  distribution.  Under  these  conditions,  chain  stores  received 
their  greatest  cpportiuiity  to  serve,  and  accordingly  saw  their  great- 
est development. 

The  resultant  expansion  of  chain  stores  was  built  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  slow  but  vigrirous  growth  dating  back  many  decades.  Dur- 
ing their  entire  development  period,  chain  stores  had  concentrated 
on  training  their  organizations  and  on  perfecting  their  methods  and 
practices.  The  conditions  that  prevailed  following  the  World  War 
•  imply  provided  them  with  the  opportunity  to  harness  these  meth- 
odi  and  practices  on  an  enlarged  scale  In  order  to  clear  the  over- 
stocked shelves  of  prcducers  and  to  fill  the  empty  larders  of 
c<jni«umcr«  with  necessities  and  to  bring  them  conveniences  and 
luxuries  at  economical  prices.  Prom  1919  to  1929.  therefore,  chain 
stores  increased  their  business  from  about  4  percent  of  the  total 
retail  trade  of  the  United  St.-ites  In  1919  to  20  percent  In  1929. 

Chains  grew  and  advanced  because  consumers  everywhere  Increas- 
ingly patronized  them  because  of  their  lower  prices  and  better 
Talu<'s 

This  growth  and  advancement.  In  turn,  stimulated  improvement 
in  all  re'alllng.  Many  Individual  retailers  grew  into  chains  during 
this  period.  Progressive  merchants  were  stimulated  to  self-Improve- 
ment In  a  large  mca.'.ure  American  distribution  took  Its  position 
as  the  world's  best  retailing  system  because  of  the  progress  of  chain 
stores 

Today,  authorities  say  that  the  chain  store  has  probably  seen  its 
greatest  growth  It  does  atxiut  23  percent  of  the  retail  business  of 
the  United  States,  leaving  fully  73  percent  of  the  Nation's  retail 
trade  to  independently  owned  stores  and  4  percent  to  other  tjrpes 
of  retail  distribution.  Thua  the  charge  of  monopoly  of  chains  is 
mere  balderdash. 

As  against  1.474.149  individually  owned  units,  there  were  139,810 
chain  stores  in  1935,  the  last  year  for  whlrh  governmental  data  are 
available.  Meaning  that  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  chain  stcrc 
ha.s  already  wen  Its  greatest  growth,  we  find  that  9  out  of  every  10 
stores  In  America  are  still  Independently  owned  and  that  fully  73 
percent  of  our  American  retail  business  Is  still  being  done  by  Indi- 
vidually owned  establishments      No  monopoly  there. 

Having  concentrated  on  eliminating  every  wasteful  process  in 
their  methods  of  dtetrtbution.  retail  prices  in  chain  stores  are,  as  a 
result.  Increasingly  favorable  to  the  consuming  public.  Both  gov- 
ernmental and  independent  surveys  have  established  the  fact,  for 
example,  that  chain-store  prices,  generally,  average  about  10  percent 
lower  than  the  average  prices  of  competitive  systems. 

Tlie  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  unequivocally  proclaims  that 
"chain  stares  sell  for  less"  It  said.  In  part:  '"To  tax  out  of  exist- 
ence the  advantages  of  chain  stores  over  competitors  Is  to  tax  out 
of  existence  the  advantages  which  the  consuming  public  has  found 
In  patronizing  them,  with  a  consequent  addition  to  the  cost  of 
living." 

Chains  are  thus  bringing  items  of  luxuries  to  the  masses  of 
America  that  formerly  were  available  only  to  the  very  fortunate 
few 

The  fuusage  of  the  Patman  bill  would  sort  of  "Balkanlze"  our 
States,  and  confine  all  retail  operations  to  one  State.  It  Is  hard 
to  understand  the  love  and  misguided  enthusiasm  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  |Mr  PA'rMANJ  has 
for  the  so-called  "little  man  "  Why  does  he  limit  that  enthusiasm 
or  love  to  retailers?  What  about  wholesalers?  There  are  many 
wholesalers  with  branch  establishments  all  over  the  country.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  be  logical,  he  should  likewise 
tax  out  of  existence  the  great  Pord.  Chrysler,  and  General  Motors 
systems.  They  sell  cars  In  more  than  one  State,  and  they  control 
all  avenues  of  distribution.  But  if  that  were  done,  only  mil- 
lionaires cotild  own  cars.  Mass  production  would  be  destroyed 
because  without  mass  distribution  we  could  not  have  mass  pro- 
duction. It  Is  mass  distribution,  as  represented  by  chain  stores 
and  consumer  cooperatives,  that  has  brought  radios  and  automo- 
biles and  furniture  and  other  articles,  now  necessities  but  for- 
merly lururles,  to  the  masses. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  PATMAit I  were  logical,  he  would 
tax  away  the  right  of  tobacco  companies  to  sell  their  wares  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  then  only  the  rich  could  smoke  cigars  and 
cigarettes  which.  t>ec«use  of  mass  distribution,  are  now  sold  cheaply. 
As  is  pointed  out  In  a  leading  editorial:  "Mayt>e  we  would  bs 
happier  if  our  shoes  came  from  the  local  cobbler,  our  fluur  from 
the  town  grtst  mill,  otir  news  from  the  town  crier.  Life  might  bo 
less  complex  Driving  a  horse  is  easier  on  the  nerves  than  driving 
an  automobile.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  however,  we'll  take 
the  grocery  chalna.  the  &-and-10  stores,  the  assombly-Une  auto- 
^mobllea.  and  the  store-bought  clothes  in  preference  to  the  one- 
borse  economy  for  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Path  an) 
seems  to  yearn. 

About  •6.783,000.000  annually  Is  being  expended  by  chain  stores 
In  purcbaaes  from  American  manufacturers  and  producers.    Nearly 


t2.50O.00O.00O  additional  is  expended  annually  by  chain  stores  for 
rents,  wages,  and  taxes  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  trucking, 
advertising,  repairs,  heating,  and  electricity.  This  latter  sum  is 
equivalent  to  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  building  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  proposed  bill  would  ruin  many  small  factory  towns 
whose  plants  supply  the  chains.  My  dlstlngoilshcd  colleague 
would  make  of  these  t^jwns  mere  shambles  and  force  their  workers 
onto  the  relief  rolls. 

Approximately  $1,314.000  000  of  this  12.500.000.000  sum,  alone,  is 
paid  by  chain  stores  to  1,307,900  men  and  women  working  in  their 
stores,  offices,  and  warehouses.  The  Census  of  American  Business 
found  that  chain-store  employees  enjoy  higher  wages  than  employ- 
ees of  competing   establishments. 

These  chain-store  companies,  Including  those  which  my  learned 
colleague's  bill  will  most  serlctisly  affect,  are  owned  by  their  stock- 
holders— Including  many  laborers,  widows,  oClce  help — persons  In 
every  walk  of  life. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  aix3ut  1,700,000  citizens  who  own 
stocks  and  bonds  of  chain-store  companies,  representing  an  average 
of  about  13  stockholders  for  each  chain-store  unit.  If  these  stock- 
holders were  ever  assenrtaled  at  one  time,  they  would  fill,  to  over- 
flowing, the  18  largest  football  stadiums  in  this  country. 

The  net  profits  of  chain  stores  do  not.  therefore,  accumulate  In 
bank  vaults.  They  go  back  to  these  1.700.000  citizens  who  reside  in 
thousands  of  communities  in  the  United  States,  and  who.  as  the 
principal  stockholders  of  these  companies,  are  their  real  owners,  and 
control  their  destinies.  Thus,  the  charge  of  Wall  Street  control  is 
senseless  Jargon. 

As  was  stated  recently  by  Ralph  Henderahot,  financial  editor  of 
the  Scrlpps-Howard  papers,  the  automobile  companies  forced  a 
great  many  blacki>mlth  shops  throughout  the  country  to  close  their 
doors.  But  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  blacksmith  should  go  or 
stay  rested  with  the  public,  which  decided  that  It  would  rather 
travel  by  automobile  than  with  the  old  horse  and  buggy.  Similarly. 
the  consuming  public  has  decided  that  it  preferred  to  trade  with 
chain  stores  than  with  the  old  type  Independent  merchant.  Thus, 
the  desire  to  buy  goods  as  cheaply  as  possible  parallels  the  wish  to 
travel  more  swiftly. 

My  dlstlngtilshed  colleague  can  no  more  legislate  chain-store 
BjrstenvB  of  merchandising  out  of  existence  than  he  can  legislate 
automobiles  Into  Umbo. 

Most  enlightening  and  Informing  Is  the  most  recent  statement 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  who  said  In  effect, 
as  follows: 

'The  bill  would  'discourage  and  prevent'  efficient  methods  of 
marketing  and  distribution,  instead  of  promoting  them  as  'sound 
public-policy  requires'  Also,  that  State  taxes  on  chain  stores 
already  are  so  high  that  It  seems  obvious  that  the  larger  inter- 
state chain  system  would  be  driven  out  of  business.  Probably, 
many  of  the  smaller  chains  would  also  find  It  Impossible  to  oper- 
ate under  these  additional  taxes  "  Mr.  Wallace  said  the  adminis- 
tration has  approved  his  statement  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  "The  Agriculture  Department  Is  net  Insensible  to  the 
dangers  associated  with  large  corporations,"  he  said,  "whether  they 
are  engaged  In  handling  food  or  any  other  kind  of  business.  The 
chain  stores  In  the  food  Industry  as  well  as  some  others  are  doubt- 
less so  large  that  some  regulation  is  needed  to  prevent  a  misuse 
of  bargaining  power  and  to  enforce  fair  methods  of  competition. 
The  Department  would  favor  such  regulation.  However,  we  think 
It  unwise  and  unnecessary  to  give  up  the  economies  which  have 
been  brought  about  by  chain  distribution  In  order  to  prevent 
certain  practices  which  may  not  be  In  the  public  Interest." 

The  growth  of  Individual  retailers  Into  chain  stores,  and  the 
development  of  chain  stores  into  great  American  Institutions  has 
been  attended  with  the  following  results: 

1.  They  have  largely  eliminated  the  gouging  of  the  consumer  In 
unprotected  localities  by  making  available  to  everyone  the  savings 
resulting  from  scientific  merchandising  and  large-scale  operation. 

2  They  have  established  a  higher  standard  of  storekeeplng.  with 
better  sanitary  standards,  with  more  attractive  display,  and  with 
more  convenient  shopping  facilities. 

3.  They  have  Increased  the  attractiveness  and  quality  of  mer- 
chandise and  have  made  it  available  In  greater  variety  to  con- 
simiers  in  Isolated  sections  who  would  otherwise  have  to  select 
from  the  scanty  assortment  offered  by  the  small-scale  retailer 

4.  They  have  gone  a  long  way  in  eliminating  waste  In  distribu- 
tion with  untold  savings  to  their  customers. 

5.  They  have  placed  a  desirable  emphasis  upon  a  cash — or  pay- 
as-you-go — policy  among  the  general  public,  partic\ilarly  as  to  the 
consumer's  everyday  needs  of  life. 

6.  They  have  created  a  generally  Improved  type  of  merchant  not 
only  within  their  cwn  ranks  but  by  example  and  competitive  neces- 
sity among  their  wide-awake  competitors  who  have  profited  from 
proximity  to  ably  managed  stores. 

7.  They  have  Increased  consumption  through  lowered  prices,  with 
a  consequent  Increase  In  productive  employment  and  with  Improved 
standards  at  living. 

8.  They  have  partially  checked  the  tendency  of  people  in  sub- 
urban or  rural  areas  to  fiock  to  the  cities,  because  they  have  broui?ht 
to  thousands  of  main  sttrrrts  seme  erf  the  advantages  often 
associated  only  with  metropolitan  centers. 

The  principal  advocate  of  H  R  1  besides  Its  able  author  Is 
actually  a  group  of  middlemen,  brokers,  and  their  retailers. 

Lack.ng  any  real  proof  of  any  present  evil  effects  resulting  from 
the  chain  stores,  Mr  PA-rMAN  and  that  certain  class  of  wholesaler- 
retailer,  which  Lb  pressing  for  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1.  bombard  us 
with  dire  threats  of  what  the  chains,  if  not  destroyed,  will  do  to 


oa  tn  tbe  futur*.    Now.  let  us  um  •  UtU*  common  sense  and  see 
what  will  actually  happen  If  the  Patman  bill  becomes  a  law. 

First.  If  the  chain  stores  are  drtren  o«it  of  existence,  there  will 
be  blffber  reUU  prkxe.  It  Is  •bsturd  and  meanlngleaa  to  urge  that 
prtoea  wlU  not  bo  up.  That  Is  wbat  Xbm  bin  te  for.  That  ts  what 
XbaX  certain  class  of  wholesalers  and  tbeir  retaUefs  who  are  the 
bill's  proponents  desire  and  expect. 

OecoDd.  There  win  be  a  general  tfedlne  tn  elBctency  In  American 
retan  dlatrtbiitlon  Just  as  tr.ei«  has  been  tn  the  gas  staUons  in 
Iowa  and  elaewbcre  whlcta  wtn  fonaerly  operated  by  chains  but 
which,  because  of  anticbain-store  leglalation  have  more  recently 
been  operated  Independently. 

mtrd.  mglser  reCaU  prlcea  wlU  meaai  fewer  goods  sold.  This.  In 
taxn.  will  mean  leas  Amertcaa  pnidoetlop.  less  American  oppor- 
tunitlea  tor  employment,  longer  AmexlcaD  taUel  rolla.  and  mora 
American  depression. 

Fourth.  Higher  prices,  lees  goods  sold,  and  leas  production  will 
mean  that  tbc  Oovcmment  win  colleet  less  taxes  all  along  the 
line.  X  havent  heard  the  MU's  •nVbar  or  any  otbcr  of  its  propo- 
nenu  state  wltb  any  conviction  wbo  would  or  could  take  up  the 
(255,0OO/X)O  annual  tax  burden  now  curled  by  the  chains.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  know  aiKl  you  know  that  Individual  retaOers 
taking  the  place  of  chains  neither  would  nor  could  meet  this 
burden.  It  would  simply  have  to  be  moved  over,  in  Urge  part, 
into  other  industries  and  onto  private  home  owners.  This,  in 
torn.  wUl  mean  that  there  wlU  be  eren  pvater  dlfflcultlea  in  bal- 
ancing our  put>Uc  budget  and  radtactnc  tbe  nattrmal  debt. 

Ptftta.  A  return  of  the  wholeaaler-tedependent  retaUer  Intereata 
to  dominance  in  our  system  of  retail  distribution  will  return 
America  to  her  cracker-barrel  days  and  Is  certain  to  result  In  a 
fmtber  decline  In  the  business  of  the  amall  towns  thnmghout  the 
eountry  and  the  tendency  of  tbe  eoiunmers  living  tn  these  small 
towns  and  out  In  the  country  to  do  their  shopping  in  tbc  larger 
dtlss  wtiere  competition  U  more  likely  to  t>e  kept  alert  and  alive. 
Close  up  your  ctialn  stores  now  tn  existence  out  tn  your  small 
towns  and  see  how  quickly  the  retaU  trade  of  thoee  towns  wlU 
vanish. 

Sixth.  If  this  btU  Is  passed  and  If  the  proponent  wbolesaler-retaU- 
m  attempt  to  collect  on  It.  as  obviously  they  hope  to  do.  it  Is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  that  we  shall  also  soon  see  a  country-wide  reac- 
tion, a  wave^  of  public  indignation,  a  demand  for  violent  curbs  on 
the  wholesaler-retailer  system.  Itself,  that  is  likely  to  sweep  all  the 
advantages  the  whole&aler-retaUers  now  possess  away  from  them. 
Wholesalers  and  retailers  supporting  Mir.  Patman's  proposal  don't 
seem  to  reallxe  that  they  are  playing  with  social  dynamite  that  Is 
likely  to  go  off  In  their  own  hands.  One  wonders,  for  example, 
whether  they  have  heard  of  the  consumer  cooperative  project,  its 
widespread  roots.  Its  vitality,  and  its  readiness  to  spring  forward 
in  this  country  If  and  when  the  right  conditions  present  them- 
selves. Certainly  if  this  bill  passes,  consumer  cooperatives  might 
well  come  In  goodly  numbers.  I  warn  ttie  retailer-wholesaler  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  they  will  have  no  bed  of  roses.  Competition 
win  be  Just  as  keen  If  not  keener.  They  will  get  more  than  they 
bargained  for.  with  consumer  cooperaUvea.  If  these  certain  whole- 
saler and  retailer  leaders  are  as  smart  aa  they  thmk  they  are.  then 
Isn't  it  about  time  that  some  of  them  should  have  some  Ideas  on 
what  Is  going  to  happen  after  they  have  wiped  out  the  ciialns?  I  am 
confident  that  a  great  many.  If  not  the  majority,  of  wholesale  and 
retail  executives  throughout  tlve  country  are  already  really  con- 
cerned about  these  problems  generated  by  a  certain  few  of  their 
number.  I  am  convinced  that  even  these  few  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  they  are  being  misled  and  confused  t>y  their  leaders. 
Perhaps  the  eventual  day  of  reckoning  la  not  far  off. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  the  consuming  millions  of  this  country 
who.  If  this  bin  is  passed,  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  gain  of  a 
minority  group? 

We  leave  this  question  with  confidence  tn  the  hands  of  the  able 
gentlemen  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  subcommittee  which  U 
now  conducting  hearings  on  this  bill.  In  public  Interest  we  fer- 
vently hope  that  these  capable,  far-elghted  representatives  of  the 
people  will  sMtgn  this  so-called  chaln-atore  destruction  bill  to 
the  coDsressiooai  morgue. 


Flood  Control— Survey  of  Colombia  River  in  Clark 

County,  Wash. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.Apra  9,1940 


STATEMKHT   BY   HON.    MARTIN   P.   SMTTH.    OF  WASHTNOTOW. 
BEFORE  THE  OCttlMITrSE  OH  TLOOD  OORTBOL 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcobo,  I  Inchide  the  roUowlng 


statement  made  by  me  today  before  the  Committee  on  nood 

Control  : 


mtMxtoawt  VI  nom.  tuxrai  f.  nnrH,  tanuBwrazivx  ik  oo; 

VBOM    THB   arsiTE   OF   waaazvoTON — viooo   oomraoL — fluavai    or 

coLuitau.  Bivnt  nr  OiAww  cooktt.  wash. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  ot  tha 
committee.  I  desire  to  compliment  you  or  the  fact  that  you  are 
holding  tbeae  hearlne^  and  preparing  to  report  out  an  omnibus 
flood-oantral  bill  for  tbe  authorlaattoD  of  new  pro)eoU  and  nnr 
surveys  in  this  session  of  Cao^prem.  The  so-caUed  economy  and 
Budget-balancing  movuncnt  has  gained  such  headway  in  this 
session  that  merttorlous  worth-wtille  acttvlttes  of  the  Ptoderal  dov- 
enuneot  are  going  to  suffer  as  a  result.  Even  our  flood-con troi 
and  nver  and  harbor  program  baa  not  been  apared.  daaptte  the  tact 
that  it  baa  been  generally  rcoognlaed  lor  yean  that  there  am 
no  sounder,  wiser  Investments  made  by  the  Federal  Govenunent 
than  those  which  have  to  do  with  protecting  the  lives  and  prop' 
crty  of  our  people  against  disastrous  floods  and  soil  erosion  and 
tbe  developnent  at  our  rivers  and  bartxm  to  provide  low-coat 
water  trao^nrtatlon  to  serve  our  farming  and  urban  communities 

In  this  seaaion  I  have  Introduced  H.  R.  8938.  to  authorise  a 
preliminary  examination  and  survey  of  the  Ooltnnbla  River  In 
C3ark  County,  wash.,  tn  my  congreaakmal  district,  extending  fnim 
the  downstream  point  of  the  Vancouver  Lake  area  to  the  upetream 
point  of  the  Bachelor  Island  area,  a  distance  of  approximately  t 
miles,  with  a  view  to  providing  flood  control  for  that  area.  This 
Is  a  very  Important  and  very  urgent  project,  as  some  of  the  finest 
farm  laitds  In  the  vldnlty  are  rapidly  being  eroded  and  washed 
away,  and  speedy  action  must  be  taken  to  halt  tbe  damage  which 
is  being  done.  Several  years  ago  your  committee  authorised  a 
survey  of  the  Vsncouver  Lake  area,  and  considerable  surveying  has 
already  been  done  out  of  the  limited  allotments  available  for  this 
purpoae  tn  recent  years  and  the  Army  engineers  expect  to  make 
further  progress  with  this  survey  this  summer.  This  new  area 
will  be  supplemental  and  adjacent  to  that  already  tielng  surveyed 
and  is  equally  as  Important.  If  not  more  so. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Flood  Control  Committee  for  the  kind  oon- 
Blderatlon  my  constituents  have  received  at  your  hands  In  the 
past.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  from  the  point  at  which  we 
started  In  1934.  when  my  first  bill  for  the  survey  of  the  Coltimbla 
River  with  regard  to  flood  control  was  approved  by  this  committee 
and  favorable  action  upon  It  was  taken  by  Congress,  together  with 
similar  bills  relsUng  to  the  Cowlitz.  Chehalls.  and  Lewis  Rivers. 
We  have  had  millions  of  dollars  expended  for  tbe  prevention  of 
floods  and  soil  erosion  in  Cowlitz.  Wahkiakum,  Clark.  Pacific,  Lewis, 
Orsys  Harbor,  Skamania.  Thurston,  and  Mason  Counties  In  my 
district.  There  is  no  other  activity  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
which  has  proved  so  beneficial  and  been  so  universally  approved 
by  our  citizens  and  taxpayers,  who  realize  that  these  improvements 
are  of  permanent  value, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  trust  that  you  will  authorise 
a  survey  under  my  bill  H.  R.  8838.  and  I  desire  to  thank)  you  for 
granting  me  this  time. 


Gold  and  Its  Power,  Part  VII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9, 1940 

Mr.  TH0RKELJ30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  listening  to  discus- 
sions on  money,  particularly  upon  gold  money,  I  am  often 
Impressed  with  the  apparent  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  very 
important  subject.  This  confusion  seems  to  be  universal, 
for  I  have  yet  to  find  two  people  who  agree  on  this  subject. 
In  trying  to  discover  the  reasons  for  this  cotifuslon.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  is  caused  by  unwllllngneae  to 
accept  the  true  significance  of  gold. 

We  must,  in  order  to  imderstand  this,  accept  gold  as  tbe 
international  standard  of  value,  and  that  parts  or  grains 
determine  the  value  in  each  piece  of  money.  Purthermore. 
International  balances  are  settled  in  oimces  or  grains  of 
gold  and  not  upon  national  or  local  currencies,  such  as  shil- 
lings, francs,  and  dollars. 

National  currencies  without  gold  are  unstable,  and  interna- 
tional gold  currencies  are  stable.  The  importance  of  gold 
is  clearly  evident  today  as  nations  gird  themselves  for  war. 
for,  make  no  mistake,  the  present  world  strife  is  promoted 
by  the  international  money  changers  for  a  dual  purpoae: 
First,  to  secure  possession  and  control  of  the  world  gold 
supply;  second,  to  use  this  power  to  build  an  International 
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empire  or  state  over  which  Shylock  is  to  rule  as  king  of 
kings. 


equal  to  a  gift  and  would,  when  completely  reduced  or  given 
away,  leave  the  treasury  of  each  nation  without  gold. 
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This  $35,000,000  credit,  which  represents  1.000.000  ounces 
of  gold,  may  be  invested  In  the  following  manner:  $20,670,000 


realize  this  act  stipulates  that  the  President's  decision  will 
be  final  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  offtcers  of  the 
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empire  or  state  over  which  Shylock  Is  to  rule  as  king  of 
kings. 

In  this  final  attempt  by  Mr.  Shylock  to  establish  world 
domlnaUon  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  In- 
nocently rendered  valuable  aid  by  allowing  the  President,  a 
supine  Congress,  and  an  Incompetent  Supreme  Court  to 
deprive  us  of  sound  or  standard  money.  "Hie  gold  is  now 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  international  bankers,  an  alien 
and  enemy  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  President,  supine  Members  of  Congress,  and  conniv- 
ing Justices  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  have  apparently  in  col- 
lusion upheld  a  fraudulent  act,  which,  in  increasing  the 
dollar  value  of  gold,  has  brought  about  a  loss  to  the  United 
States  of  $14.33  for  every  ounce  of  gold  expended  for  mer- 
chandise or  credit.  The  people  are.  in  addition,  charged 
with  the  cost  of  protecting  and  guarding  this  gold,  a  prop- 
erty which  now  does  not  t)elong  to  the  people,  but  Is  owned 
Instead  either  by  private  or  alien  Interests.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  sustained  an  Irreparable  loss  when  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Gold  Reserve  Act.  for  it  deprived  them  of 
their  own  property  and  conferred  title  to  private  and  alien 
interests.  All  who  engaged  in  the  enactment  of  this  law 
did  not  only  transcend  the  constitutional  power  delegated 
to  them  by  the  people,  but  connived  In  fraud  and  deception. 
Congress  should.  In  Justice  to  the  people  and  for  the  security 
-^of  the  United  States,  repeal  the  Gold  Reserve  Act,  repudiate 
gold  certificates,  and  restore  title  of  the  gold  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs.  Private  inter- 
ests should  forever  be  barred  from  ownership  and  control  of 
the  Nation's  gold,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  interna- 
tional tmd  alien  interests,  for  they  are  indeed  enemies  of 
the  United  States. 

SOtTTfO   MONIT 

The  old  gold  standard  is  still  employed  in  adjusting  inter- 
national balances,  and  cannot  be  changed  except  by  Inter- 
national agreement.  The  old  dollar  contained  25.8  grains 
of  gold  nine-tenths  fine,  or  23.222-1-  grains  of  fine  gold.  Much 
discussion  takes  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  regard 
to  the  gold-buying  policy  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
many  Members  hold  to  the  opinion  that  no  more  gold  should 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States.  The  daily  press  also 
laments  the  fact,  and  criticizes  the  Treasury  Department  for 
the  ever-Increasing  acciunulation  of  gold.  On  April  3.  1940. 
our  gold  stock  amounted  to  527.722.655  ounces,  or  $18,470,- 
292.924  In  fine  gold.  Members  of  Congress,  private  citizens. 
and  the  press  hold  this  a  dire  calamity,  which  if  allowed  to 
continue  may  bring  about  disaster.  This  outlook.  If  nothing 
else,  is  lacking  in  soundness  or.  let  me  say.  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  established  facts.  Neither  is  this  view  confirmed 
by  the  attitude  of  the  international  bankers,  for  they  have 
finally,  by  our  stupidity,  acquired  title  to  the  worlds  gold 
supply. 

A  little  thought  on  this  subject  should  make  it  clear  as  we 
propound  these  questions: 

What  other  metal  can  be  used  as  an  international  stand- 
ard for  money?  No  one  can  deny  that  gold  alone  possesses 
the  physical  characteristics  which  made  it  a  most  desirable 
metal  for  money.  Is  it  not  true  that  gold  has  been  used 
for  money  for  thousands  of  years?  Is  it  not  true  that  gold 
is  the  international  standard  for  money?  In  view  of  this, 
is  It  not  perfectly  stupid  and  slUy  to  believe  that  this  is  now 
to  be  abandoned? 

Much  fear  Is  expressed  by  my  colleagues  that  the  price  of 
gold  may  depreciate,  that  the  ounce  value  of  gold  may  be 
reduced,  and  I  say.  suppose  this  should  happen.  What  would 
we  do?  We  would  then  proceed  to  buy  gold,  for  as  the  price 
decreases  per  oimce  we  could  buy  an  ever-increasing  amount 
at  a  constant  decrease  in  price  until  we  obtain  possession 
of  all  the  gold  in  the  world.  Surely  no  one  can  deny  that  it 
would  be  to  our  advantage  to  pay  $20.67  for  1  ounce  of  gold 
Instead  of  $35.  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  would  l>e  to  our 
advantage  to  buy  an  ounce  of  gold  for  $5  instead  of  $20  67. 
But  the  question  Is.  WUl  this  ever  happen?  The  answer  is 
absolutely  no.  for  an  ounce  of  gold  being  a  standard  unit  will 
not  be  reduced  In  price  by  any  nation  as  each  reduction  is 


equal  to  a  gift  and  would,  when  completely  reduced  or  given 
away,  leave  the  treasury  of  each  nation  without  gold. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  never — and  I  invite  the  Treasury 
Department  to  contradict  this  statement — we  have  never 
bought  1  ounce  of  fine  gold  from  any  nation  in  the  world. 
We  have  instead  extended  credit  in  bonds  or  securities,  or  else 
we  have  sold  merchandise  to  foreign  nations  for  gold.  This 
gold  is  now  supposed  to  be  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
The  daily  statement  of  the  United  States  Treasury  on  April 
3,  1940.  showed  that  it  amounted  to  527.722.655  ounces,  or 
$18,470,292,924.02.  This  is  the  new  gold  dollar,  which  contains 
15.521  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine,  or  13.7142  grains  of 
fine  gold. 

It  is  now  my  intention  to  show  that  the  United  States  has 
lost  $5,562,265,641,  excluding  the  $2,000,000,000  in  the  stabili- 
zation fund,  as  a  result  of  having  increased  the  dollar  value 
of  gold  per  ounce  from  $20.67  to  $35.  The  loss  per  ounce  of 
gold  amounts  to  $14.33,  which  is  the  difference  between  the 
old  and  the  new  price  of  gold. 

For  a  l>etter  understanding  of  this  let  me  say  that  there 
was  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  February  28, 
1933.  159.249.355  ounces  of  fine  gold,  or  $3,291,684,172  in  gold 
nine-tenths  fine. 

Subtract  the  159.249.355  ounces  of  gold  from  the  527.722.- 
655  ounces  of  gold  which  was  in  the  Treasury  April  3,  1940. 
and  you  will  have  left  368.473,300  ounces  of  fine  gold.  This 
represents  the  ounce  Increase  in  geld  from  March  1.  1933.  to 
April  3.  1940.  Multiply  the  368.473.300  with  S20.67  and  you 
will  get  S7.616.343. 111.  Add  this  amount  to  the  $3,291,684.- 
172.  which  was  in  the  Treasury  February  28.  1933.  and  you 
will  have  the  sum  of  $10,908,027,283.  which  represents  the  old 
standard  dollar  value  of  the  gold  now  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Subtract  the  $10,908,027,283  from  the  $18,470,292,924  and 
you  will  have  S7.562.265.641.  a  sum  which  represents  the 
fictitious  Increase  in  dollars  that  was  brought  about  when  1 
ounce  of  gold  was  increased  from  $20.67  to  S35. 

Subtract  from  the  S7.562.265.641  the  $2,000,000,000  gold  In 
the  stabilization  fund  and  there  will  be  left  $5,562,265,641. 
which  represents  a  part  of  the  loss  which  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor  have  sustained  as  a  result  of  increasing  the 
dollar  value  of  1  oimce  of  gold  from  $20.67  to  $35. 

THE    BIG    STSAL 

Before  1933.  100  ounces  of  gold  was  worth  $2,067.  Since 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  was  passed.  100  ounces  of  gold  is  worth 
$3,500.  a  difference  of  $1,433.  which  represents  the  loss  we 
sustain  for  every  100  ounces  of  gold  that  comes  Into  the 
United  States. 

This  is  premeditated  and  willful  fraud  that  must  be 
charged  against  those  who  insisted  that  our  international 
dollar  be  tied  to  15.521  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine. 
Furthermore,  it  is  legal  cause  for  impeachment  that  should 
be  carried  into  execution  as  an  act  of  justice  to  our  own 
people  and  for  the  "general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 
Further  evidence  that  this  was  a  deliberate  and  willful  act 
may  be  found  In  the  fact  that  we  are  the  only  nation  with 
a  fixed  gold-grain  value  in  foreign-exchange  money. 

I  furthermore  charge  that  this  fraud  was  planned  so  that 
the  United  States  would  finance  the  British  war  machine 
with  69  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  in  the  United  States. 
I  presume  that  provisions  were  also  made  for  England  to 
invest  31  percent  of  every  dollar  expended  in  real  or  sUble 
securities,  which  can  be  liquidated  when  we  return  to  the  old 
gold  standard  without  gold  loss  to  the  Bank  of  England,  but 
with  a  toui  loss  to  the  United  States. 

THE    riNANClAL   TRICK  OF  SHYLOCK 

The  British  Government,  through  the  Bank  of  England, 
may  now  establii^h  credit  for.  let  us  say.  1.000.000  ounces 
of  gold.  One  million  ounces  of  gold  at  the  old  or  standard 
dollar  value  of  $20.67  amounts  to  $20,670,000;  a  million  ounces 
of  gold  at  the  new  value  of  $35  per  oimce  amounts  to 
$35,000,000.  The  difference  between  these  two  amounts  is 
$14,330,000.  and  it  is  this  difference  that  will  be  used  to 
finance  the  British  war. 


This  $35,000,000  credit,  which  represents  1.000.000  ounces 
Of  gold,  may  be  invested  in  the  following  manner:  $20,670,000 
may  be  invested  in  real  estate  or  other  Industrial  stocks  and 
bonds,  to  remain  there  until  the  end  of  the  war.  This  would 
be  particularly  true  If  the  Investment  were  made  in  real 
estate.  If  these  investments  were  made  in  industrial  stocks 
and  bonds,  it  Is  possible  that  they  might  be  sold  on  a  climb- 
ing market  and  at  sufficient  profit  to  balance  or  exceed  the 
$14,330,000  which  was  used  to  buy  war  materials. 

The  international  bankers  are  one  large  family  of  success- 
ful grafters,  who.  because  of  our  stupidity,  have  always  been 
able  to  take  their  profits  out  of  our  hide.  I  look  for  a  stock- 
market  fiurry  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  we  had  in 
'28  and  "29.  and  the  purpose  of  this  will  be  to  clean  the  Ameri- 
can people  out  of  cash  by  selling  English-owned  American 
stocks  to  gullible  and  willing  gamblers.  We  should  not  take 
part  in  such  transaction,  because  the  international  bankers 
will  deal  from  the  same  cold  deck  that  they  dealt  from  in 
1928  and  1929. 

If  the  investments  are  made  in  real  estate,  it  may  remain 
until  after  the  war.  because  value  of  real  estate  remains  more 
or  less  constant.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  old  gold  stand- 
ard will  be  reestablished  by  international  agreement,  and 
we.  of  course,  will  add  our  «'eight  to  bring  that  about.  The 
dollar  will  then  be  fixed  upon  25.8  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths 
fine,  and  the  ounce  will  be  worth  $20.67.  Great  Britain  can 
then,  with  $20,670,000  invested  in  real  estate,  sell  such  real 
estate  for  the  original  investment  in  dollars  which  will  by 
that  time  be  worth  1,000.000  ounces  In  gold. 

It  should  therefore,  be  clear  that  the  United  States  has 
been  prepared  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  finance  the  contemplated  British  and  French 
war.  for  it  was  upon  their  advice  that  the  ounce  value  of  gold 
was  increased  from  $20  67  to  $35. 

I  am  also  willing  to  concede,  basing  my  opinion  upon  past 
performances  of  our  English.  French,  and  Russian  Ambassa- 
dors, that  the  recent  report  that  has  come  from  Europe  is 
correct,  and  that  Mr.  Bullitt  and  Mr.  Kennedy  did  engage 
In  undiplomatic  guaranties  unbecoming  to  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  attitude  of  the  Executive  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
lends  credence  to  this  report,  for  both  are,  if  nothing  else, 
dupes  of  the  internationalist.  If  the  Executive  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  display  the  same  Interest  and  be  as 
diligent  in  protecting  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  as 
they  are  in  aiding  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  much  good 
would  accrue.  As  it  is  now.  I  fear  the  future,  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  allow  themselves  again  to  be  used  as 
menials  for  the  British  intemationalistic  Government.  In 
other  words.  British  propaganda  Is  wasted  and  deliberate 
Incidents  may  bring  about  impeachment. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  referred  to  the  $2,000,000,000  in  the 
gold-stabilization  fund  and  that  it  was  not  Included  in  the 
five  and  one-half  billion  dollars  that  I  said  was  a  total  loss, 
I  hope  the  custodians  of  this  fund  will  employ  the  utmost 
care  in  protecting  this  money,  as  otherwise  our  loss  may 
amount  to  seven  and  one- half  billion  dollars. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  now  Inform  the 
public  what  he  is  stabilizing  with  the  $2,000,000,000  in  gold, 
which  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  Treasury  tjalance  sheet. 
We  would  like  to  know  if  this  money  Is  used  to  stabilize 
English  and  French  currency  and  bonds.  We  know  posi- 
tively that  it  is  not  used  to  stabilize  German  or  Italian  ciu-- 
rency.  and  that  it  Is  not  needed  far  our  own.  as  our  dollar 
is  secured  with  15521  grains  of  gold.  I  grant  that  sec- 
tion lOA  in  the  appendix  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  grants 
both  custodians  the  right — or  the  Secretary  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President — the  right  to  deal  directly  or  through 
such  agencies  as  he  may  designate,  in  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change and  such  other  instruments  of  credit  and  securities 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
section  10 A.  However.  I  earnestly  hope,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  granted  this  imcoostitutional  authority,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  will  be 
careful    in    protecting    the    xnooey    oitrusted    to    them.     I 
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realize  this  act  stipulates  that  the  President's  decision  will 
be  final  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  officers  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  also  contend  that  an  accounting  must 
be  made  before  the  end  of  this  year  when  both  gentlemen 
are  replaced  in  office. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  impelled  the  New  Deal  states- 
men to  vote  for  this  act.  and  how  they  missed  reading  the 
paragraph  in  the  Conrtltutlon  that  stipulates  that — 

No  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 

in  payment  of  debts. 

And  that — 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  In  consequence 
of  appropriations  niade  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expendittires  of  all  public  money  shall 
be  published  from  time  to  time. 

I  have  discussed  this  because  It  is  such  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  such  gross  Injustice  to  the  people 
that  Congress  should,  to  redeem  itself,  set  this  thing  right 
t)efore  the  end  of  this  session.  The  people  are  tired  of  it, 
and  Congress  should  t>e  ashamed  of  It,  for  such  legislation 
can  only  bring  about  public  ridicule  and  contempt  for  those 
who  are  elected  to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  defend  the 
people's  right. 

TTAU    KOT    Tim    ACCTTMri-ATIOlf    OF   COLD 

No  one  should  display  the  slightest  fear  had  we  all  the 
gold  In  the  world,  for  were  It  true,  what  a  power  we  wotild 
be.  The  constant  discussion  and  agitation  to  bring  about 
fear  from  an  oversupply  of  gold  is.  if  you  understand  the 
internationalist,  an  attempt  to  confuse  the  goi  so  that  he 
will  accept  the  loss  of  gold  as  a  blessing  by  Shylock.  What 
fools  we  are  to  let  this  international  rabble  lead  us  into  blind 
alleys.  What  a  pity  it  is  to  have  courts  that  connive  with 
this  horde  to  establish  citizenship.  What  we  need  more 
than  anything  else  are  American  judges  in  our  own  courts, 
for  Shylock  gives  no  justice  to  the  goyim.  This  is  clearly 
evident  m  the  prosecution  and  persecution  of  such  Americans 
as  are  guilty  of  no  other  crime  except  opposing  the  Com- 
mimist  and  the  communistic  Internationalist,  and  that,  I 
may  say.  is  a  duty  of  each  and  everyone  who  believes  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  Republic.  We  need  to  clean 
our  courts,  the  justice  departments,  and  political  law-en- 
forcement bodies.  TTiey  are  now  not  only  un-American,  but 
are  in  addition  to  that,  dupes  of  Shylock. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  had  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  that 
when  It  is  locked  up  tight,  other  nations  abandon  the  use 
of  gold  money.  What  is  to  prevent  us  from  using  the  same 
money  that  other  Nations  use?  Siu-ely  we  are  well  sup- 
plied with  all  metals  except  nickel  and  tin,  but  both  can  be 
had  in  the  United  States  or  its  territories  for  the  trouble  of 
developing  such  mines.  It  behooves  all  those  who  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  gold  may  become  obsolete  to  take 
another  look,  for  somebody  is  trying  to  pull  the  wool  over 
their  eyes. 

There  is  another  point  that  should  be  of  Interest  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  loss  we  sus- 
tained when  we  bought  silver  from  the  whole  world  at  70 
cents  an  ounce,  when  we  could  have  bought  the  same  metal 
for  less  than  30  cents  an  oimce.  In  this  transaction,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  gold  was  paid  for  over-priced  silver,  all  for 
the  benefit  of  the  international  money  changers. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  Shylock  front  for  himself, 
that  he  sail  under  Ids  own  colors  instead  of  under  those  of 
other  creeds  and  people.  It  is  pathetic  to  observe  the  help- 
less and  debase  goi,  selling  character  and  respectability  to  a 
people  who  would,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  leave  him 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  a  victim  of  his  own  imbecillic  folly. 

WHAT    AaZ    THZ    FACTST 

The  facts  are:  We  do  not  own  the  gold  and  the  Treasury 
Department  does  not  own  the  gold  now  stored  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  We,  the  people,  are  the  vic- 
tims of  an  international  conspiracy  in  which  a  majority  In 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  Supreme  Court  Join  hands 
with  the  exploiters  to  deprive  the  people  of  soimd  standard 
money,  security,  and  protection.    This  might  have  been  an 
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Innocent  art  on  their  parta.  but  in  si^te  of  that  It  is  Inex- 
cusable and  should  be  so  held  by  the  people  of  this  Nation. 


THZ  OtnXQOK 

The  outlook  Is  not  good,  for  the  commodity  money  or  the 
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lessness.  Its  intolerance,  and  its  cruelty  that  he  discarded  I   interested  in  a  fair  chance  for  a  free  people  than  they  are 
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Innocent  set  on  their  parts,  but  in  sfrfte  of  that  it  is  inex- 
cusable and  ahoukl  be  so  held  by  the  Tteopie  of  this  Nation. 

The  fact  Is  that  on  April  3.  1940.  $16,169,495,120.64  was 
ownod.  according  to  the  daily  statement  of  the  United  States 
Trea-sury.  by  Interests  outside  of  the  Treasury  and  by  the 
Board  of  Ooremors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  This  is 
private  Interest,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  privately 
owned  and  In  no  sense  a  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  Treasury  Departznent.  except  in  using  the  Department 
as  a  convenience  to  exploit  the  people. 

Tlie  Department  of  Commerce  record  shows  that  foreign 
nations,  probably  Kngland  and  France,  own  $7,883,000,000  of 
industnai  bonds  and  securities  bought  t)efore  the  dollar  was 
devalued  and  which  now  amounts  to  $13,348,088,985,  new  gold 
dollars.  This  makes  a  total  of  over  $29,000,000,000  of  liabili- 
ties against  the  $18,000,000,000  now  in  the  Treasury.  Who 
owns  the  fold?  Certainly  not  anyone  else  except  the  inter- 
Dational  banking  interests. 

The  facts  are:  We  the  people  owned  or  were  protected  by 
the  rold  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  until   1933. 

when  Mr.  P.  D.  Roosevelt  assumed  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  Our  investments,  securities,  and  life  in- 
surance were  in  a  sense  assiired  by  the  gold  in  the  Treasury, 
and  it  was  not  a  crime  to  set  gold  aside  as  security  in  case  of 
need.  This  was  only  right  and  Just  because  the  gold  belongs 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  should  always  remain  so, 
even  if  not  in  circulation. 

What  are  the  facts  now?  When  President  Roosevelt  took 
office  in  1933  his  administration  took  the  gold  away  from  the 
people  and  gave  It  to  the  international  bankers.  He  made 
it  a  crime  for  our  people  to  own  or  to  have  gold  in  their 
possession.  He  repudiated  obligations  of  the  Government  to 
our  own  people  but  did  not  repudiate  similar  obligations  when 
held  by  alien  Interests. 

He  has  left  our  own  people  with  a  purely  deflated  dollar. 
devoid  of  all  value  except  what  it  may  buy  from  day  to  day, 
but  he  gave  to  the  international  bankers,  and  other  alien 
Interests,  gold  ccrtlAcatet.  "He  ba«  erected  a  multitude  of 
new  offices,  and  sent  hither  awarms  of  officers  to  harass  our 
people,  and  eat  out  their  substance."  He  has  appointed  his 
own  Judges  of  the  oourta.  who  have  little  regard  (or  anyone 
except  their  own  people,  and  the  majority  Is  persecuted  at  the 
hands  of  this  alien  minority.  "He  has  cooiblncd  with  others 
to  subject  us  to  a  Jurtadiction  foreign  to  our  Constitution,  and 
unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  hie  anent  to  their  acte 
of  pretended  legUlation."  and  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  the  majority  rlghu  are  Jeopardised  by  minority 
Justices. 

This  and  much  elae  has  happened  linoe  IMS,  when  the 
New  Deal  wai  launched  by  public  acclaim.    The  people  are 

now  getting  what  they  voted  for.  and  for  that  no  one  can  be 
blamed  ezcepi  tbemaelves.  for  the  majority  rules.  The  out- 
look is  not  good,  because  the  leadership  of  both  political 

parties  is  dominated  by  the  lame  alien  interest  which  has 

directed  the  administration  for  the  past  12  years,  and  of 
which  no  administration  has  been  entirely  free  for  the  past 
40  years. 

Tbe  only  hope  for  the  people  is  to  send  men  to  Ccmgress 
who  will  not  deviate  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  vrtio  will  spend  their  time  repealing  laws  which 
are  in  conflict  with  that  document.  Repeal  the  Gold  Rsserve 
Act  and  place  the  gold  to  the  credit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  sectirtty  for  money  and  other  investments. 
Dissolve  chain  banks,  and  estaMlsh  instead  banks  in  out- 
lying districts,  ao  that  the  country  may  be  developed.  Cancel 
our  obligations  to  foreign  governments  against  their  original 
war  obligations  to  us.  Liquidate  our  Export-Import  Bank 
as  well  as  all  other  banking  interests  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  now  engaged. 

We  cannot  go  forward  under  a  two-class  monetary  sys- 
tem— gold  for  Shylock  and  wampum  for  the  people.  It  Is  we, 
the  people,  who  earn  the  money,  and  we  want  It  so  the  bless- 
ings of  Hberty  may  be  secured  for  oursehres  and  our  posterity. 
U  the  tntematlonallst  objects  to  this,  he  should  be  deported 
so  that  we  may  have  peace,  for  he  admits  that  v^erever  he 
is  tliere  is  dissension  and  strife. 


TRZ  aurvQCK 

The  outlook  is  not  good,  for  the  commodity  money  or  the 
legal  tender  now  In  use,  being  purely  inflated  currency.  Is  of 
little  value.  It  is  bound  to  blow  up  one  of  these  day's,  and 
that  is  particularly  true  should  gold  be  withdrawn  from  the 
United  States.  Our  national  debt  is  hound  to  Increase  as 
Government  Income  decreases.  It  Is.  therefore,  practically 
impossible  to  escape  national  bankruptcy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  well  on  that  road  now,  because  the  3rellow  and 
Wue  commodity  chips  are  Just  about  the  most  worthless 
medium  of  exchange  that  people  with  self-respect  will 
tolerate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  will  take  the  administra- 
tion's failure  lightly,  or  that  they  will  forgive  those  who  have 
been  instnunental  In  bringing  It  about.  Control  of  courts 
and  Judges  is  not  going  to  protect  this  administration  or  Its 
IH-oponents  when  the  people  discover  the  truth,  for  they  will 
go  to  town  with  all  of  them.  I  look  for  this  collapse  within 
the  next  4  years,  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  unfortunate  should 
it  fall  upon  anyone  else  except  those  who  were  responsible 
for  bringing  it  about. 


Mrs.  Roosevelt's  Youth  Congress — What  Is  Its 
Portent  for  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9, 1940 


ARTICLX  BY  XUaENX  LYONS 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  Speaker.  Eugene  Lyons,  who  has  written 
the  thought-provoking  article.  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  Youth  Con- 
gress, which  appears  in  the  April  issue  of  the  American 
Mercury,  is  undoubtedly  a  /requently  read  author  by  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate.  If  he  Is  not.  he  should  be, 
because  Mr.  Lyonn  belongs  to  that  rare  group  of  writers  these 
days  who  actually  has  had  flmt-hand  experience  with  the 
proWems  about  which  he  writes. 

Eugene  Lyona  went  to  Russia  as  the  Moscow  correspondent 
for  the  United  Press  in  the  early  days  of  the  communistic 
revolution  in  that  country.  Mr.  Lyons  went  there  not  only 
as  a  correspondent  but  with  the  specific  desire  and  Inten- 
tion of  helping  to  propagandize  America  In  behalf  of  com- 
munism because  at  the  time  he  left  America  for  Russia  Mr. 
Ljrons  was  one  of  those  ultra-ultra  radicals  and  literary 
parlor  pinks  who  thought  It  was  "smart"  or  "modem"  or 
"liberal"  to  cuss  democracy  and  commend  communism.  Un- 
fortunately, the  whole  American  colony  of  "Inverted  Intem- 
gentsla"  did  not  go  with  Mr.  Lyons  to  Moscow — more  unfor- 
tunately still,  some  of  them  have  secured  Jobs  with  the  New 
Deal  here  in  Washington  Instead:  but  that  is  another  story. 
In  all  events.  Moscow  was  good  for  Eugene  Lyons.  Living 
with  communism  over  there  Instead  of  lying  about  com- 
munism over  here  UteraDy  gave  significance  to  slang  by 
"making  a  Christian"  out  of  Mr.  Lyons. 

Every  Congressman  should  read  Assignment  in  Utopia, 
written  by  Eugene  Lyons,  and  giving  in  detaU  his  gradual 
transition  based  on  many  years  of  first-hand  experience  in 
Russia  from  an  advocate  of  communism  to  one  of  this  coun- 
try's l)est  Informed  and  most  persistent  proponents  of  the 
republican  form  of  government  we  enjoy  in  America. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Lyons'  first-hand  knowledge  of  communism 
and  Its  methods  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Its 
leading  exponents  in  this  country,  his  discussion  of  the 
Roosevelt  rally  of  the  American  Youth  Congress  is  especially 
meaningful. 

With  Lyons  communism  is  no  remote,  illusory  cure-all  or 
panacea:  he  has  lived  with  It.  worked  with  it.  tried  to  accept 
and  admire  it.  and  he  Anally  become  so  sickened  by  Its  Ood- 
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lessness,  its  Intolerance,  and  Its  cruelty  that  he  discarded 
its  deceptive  tenets  and  rededicated  his  efforts  to  defending 
the  American  way  of  life.  IDs  is  no  paternalistic  playing 
around  with  the  fiery  fringes  of  radicalism;  his  is  no  pseudo- 
liberalism  that  thinks  It  "smart"  or  "modem"  to  defend  the 
right  of  youth  to  go  to  the  devil;  his  is  no  attitude  based  on 
the  hope  that  political  dividends  may  accrue  from  widely 
publicized  and  exaggerated  efforts  to  encouraf,e  license  under 
the  guise  of  liberty.  Mr.  Lyons'  attitude  toward  the  "un- 
American  Youth  Congress"  stems  from  his  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  how  its  tune  is  dictated  and  its  dance  steps  prescribed 
by  foreign  agents  of  Soviet  Russia  and  by  the  subversive 
methods  of  American  Commimists.  As  a  true  friend  of 
youth,  Mr.  Lyons  knows  that  such  rallies  as  the  White  House 
American  Youth  Congress  misrepresents  the  sentiment  of 
real  American  youth,  and  misdirects  the  thinking  of  the 
unfortunate  gullibles  attracted  by  this  thinly  disguised  "front 
organization." 

TOUTH   CONGKXSS    MISREPRESEMTS   AMERICAN    TOUTH 

American  youth  is  the  most  Idealistic,  patriotic,  and  high- 
thinking  class  in  America.  It  is  being  rendered  a  distinct 
disservice  by  the  Youth  Congress,  which  recently  assembled 
here  under  the  auspices  of  the  White  House;  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  youth  no  more  believes  In  the  intolerant 
and  un-American  precepts  of  the  American  Youth  Congress 
than  do  the  vast  majority  of  sincere  peace  lovers  believe  in 
the  alien  leanings  of  the  late  but  unlamented  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy,  which  has  disbanded  subsequent  to 
having  been  establishd  as  a  Communist-front  organization. 

If  the  New  Deal  and  its  directors  would  help  American 
youth,  the  formula  for  such  assistance  Is  to  provide  honest 
Jobs  in  private  Industry  at  decent  wages  and  salaries  and  not 
to  encourage  malcontents  In  their  caustic  criticisms  of  the 
basic  traditions  and  foundations  of  American  government. 

NtW    DUAL    HAS   INJlHItO   AKBUCAN    TOVTTH 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  New  Deal  has  worked  Its 
greatest  Injury  upon  the  youth  of  America.  For  nearly  8 
years  It  ha."»  perpetuated  the  depression  and  deprived  Ameri- 
can youth  of  the  opportunity  they  have  Invariably  enjoyed 
at  least  in  some  stage  of  every  other  American  administra- 
tion trusted  by  the  people  for  a  two-term  stay  In  authority. 
Even  worse  than  that,  dodging  and  ducking  the  responsibil- 
ity of  meeting  today's  problems  with  today's  resources,  it  haa 
borrowed  and  borrowed  and  borrowed  against  the  future  until 
the  national  debt  limit  has  been  reached,  which  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  It  has  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of 
American  youth  the  necessity  of  paying  for  as  much  of  the 
extravagance  and  graft  of  the  New  Deal  as  the  law  of  the 
land  permits. 

linrW    DEAL    MAI.A01*rKIST«ATIOI«    CAITSKB   DISCONTXJTr    OF    YOITTM 

Never  before  In  history  has  any  other  administration  piled 

upon  the  boys  and  girls  of  any  era  anything  even  remotely 
resembling  the  extent  of  governmental  debts  which  has  been 
foisted  upon  young  America  by  the  deficit  spenders  of  the 
New  Deal.  The  President  and  the  First  Lady  cannot  at  this 
tardy  date,  in  the  very  twilight  of  their  sphere  of  authority, 
compensate  to  American  youth  for  the  luckless  plight  Into 
which  they  have  injected  them  by  providing  sleeping  rooms 
or  board  or  even  friendly  speeches  to  a  group  of  misgxiided 
youth  assembling  In  the  White  House  to  pass  resolutions  at 
an  American  Youth  Congress. 

Basically,  the  cau:;e  of  such  resolutions  of  discontent  and 
such  rallies  of  radical  youth  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Deal 
program  of  reduced  production,  contmued  unemployment, 
unbalanced  budgets  with  mountain-high  debts  for  youth  to 
pay.  and  a  devotion  to  European  wars  combined  with  a  dis- 
regard for  domestic  problems.  Perhaps  the  Roosevelts  owed 
the  American  Youth  Congress  some  hospitality  since  their 
regime  has  contributed  so  definitely  to  their  problems,  but 
the  key  for  unlocking  the  door  of  opportunity  and  giving 
American  youth  an  American  chance  once  again,  is  not  to  he 
foimd  in  fine  speeches  and  gracious  gestures  to  frenzied  con- 
ventions, but  it  is  to  be  found  In  a  sound,  safe,  and  sane 
Government  program  which  will  give  Jobs  and  opportunities 
to  the  young  people  of  America  who,  after  all.  are  more 


Interested  In  a  fair  chance  for  a  free  people  than  they  are 
In  a  friendly  reception  for  a  nunp  organization  which  com- 
pletely fails  to  represent  the  typical  youth  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  aU  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  will  find  the  following  article  by  Eugene  Lyons 
stimulating  and  thought-provoking.  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention  in  the  interests  of  a  better  day  for  the  youth  of 
America,  whose  lifelong  tax  sacrifices  have  been  pledged  by 
the  New  Deal  dming  Its  two-term  alliance  with  the  "imps 
of  squandermania." 

[From  ttie  American  Mercury  for  April  1940] 

Mhs.  RoosrvELT's  Youth  Congszss 

(By  Eugene  Lyons) 

One  week  end  In  February  several  thousand  young  men  and 
women  took  over  Washington.  They  were  a  loud,  sloganeering, 
chlp-on-shoulder,  treat- 'em -rough  mob.  Though  they  called  them- 
selves delegates  to  a  congress,  there  was  nothing  remotely  delib- 
erative about  their  proceedings  or  behavior.  They  came  and  re- 
mained, rather,  in  the  excited  spirit  of  a  revival  meeting  or  maes 
meeting.  The  blight  of  unanimity  lay  upon  their  every  session, 
except,  as  the  Commu-Nazl  weekly.  New  Masses,  reported  In  great 
glee,  that  "one  or  two  obstreperous  individuals  managed  to  get 
themselves  thrown  out."  These  lonely  dissenters  achieved  that 
distinction  through  the  high  crimes  of  suggesting  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  take  orders  from  foreign  dictators,  and  demanding 
an  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  Finnish  victims  of  Russian 
aggression.  The  delegates  hurrahed  lustily  on  certain  key  worda 
and  slogans,  howled  down  every  sign  of  disagreement  and  bum's- 
rushed  those  who  objected.  The  so-called  American  Touth  Con- 
gress rejected  everything  that  smacked  of  tolerance,  reasonable- 
ness, or  civilized  respect  for  unpopular  views.  It  had  the  truth 
by  rote  and  was  ready  to  stone  all  nonconformists  to  death. 

Even  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  not  exempt  from 
Its  totalitarian  wrath.  This  despite  the  fact  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  had  made  themselves  patrons  and 
protectors  of  the  (gathering,  despite  the  fiM:t  that  the  arrangementa 
for  the  congress  had  been  made  from  the  White  Houm  Itself  by 
Abbott  Simon,  their  house  guest.  Perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  an  American  President  was  booed  on 
hla  own  front  lawn  by  his  Invited  guests.  A  little  later,  as  though 
to  ram  the  Insult  home,  the  congress  cheered  an  unbridled  and 
shamelessly  demagogic  attack  on  the  President  by  John  L.  Lewis; 
neither  did  It  show  much  consideration  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt  henelf 
when  she  tried,  belatedly,  to  inject  a  llttls  common  sense  Into  ihm 
howling -dervish    performance. 

Let  lis  get  the  picture  straight.  In  that  Washington  episods 
we  are  not  dealing  with  ardent  youth  going  to  unmannerly  extreme! 
in  support  of  Its  Ideals.  There  was  not  even  the  odor  of  Idealism 
to  explain  the  Intolerance.  Nowhere  In  the  record  Is  there  a  trao* 
of  dedication  to  larger  causes,  of  concern  for  anyone  but  them- 
selves, of  pity  or  sympathy  for  the  current  victim*  of  tyranny  the 
world  over.  We,  lu,  gimme — or  else!  The  spectacle  would  have 
been  disheartening  If  the  acton  had  been  weary  and  cynical 
oldsters;  on  the  part  of  youngsters,  from  whom  we  might  nor« 
mally  expect  a  little  Idealism,  It  was  downright  obscene. 

Nor  was  it  a  question  of  youth  defending  Its  convictions.  Xt  la 
Silly  to  talk  of  convictions  in  relation  to  a  group  which,  only  7  or 
8  months  earlier  had  shouted  no  less  hysterically  for  the  very  op- 
posite slogans.  The  about  face  had  not  been  preceded  by  honest 
discussion,  by  a  searching  of  conaclence.  by  a  deliberate  reexamina- 
tion and  reappraisal.  It  had  been  sudden  flip-flop  on  signal  from 
the  cheer  leaders — and  not  the  first  such   somersault  either.      At 

the  time  of  Its  formation.  In  1934,  the  American  Youth  Congreas 
took  the  Oxford  pledge  and  adopted  a  vehemently  antiwar  attitude. 
Late  in  1935  the  congress  suddenly  dropped  Its  pacifism  and  became 
mllltantly  antifascist  and  procoUectlve  sectxrlty.  Amazingly,  this 
reversal  coincided  with  a  similar  reversal  on  the  part  of  the  Ciom- 
munist  International  and  Its  multitudinous  affiliates.  Coincidence, 
however,  was  raised  to  the  level  of  the  miraculous  by  the  second 
somersault.  For  the  congress  dropped  Its  antifascist  line  and  Its 
collective-security  program  immediately  after  the  Communist  In- 
ternational, having  Joined  hands  with  Hitler,  had  done  so. 

We  need  not  be  alarmed  by  the  views  of  the  congress.  What  is 
alarming  is  that  the  delegates,  as  Individuals,  liave  no  views.  They 
merely  accept  a  program  handed  down  from  above,  ready  made  to 
the  last  accent,  without  so  much  as  Inquiring  who  tailored  It  or 
where  or  why.  The  danger  Is  not  In  what  the  congress  members 
think,  but  In  the  fact  that  they  don't  think.  The  youth  meeting 
was  ominous  beyond  Its  Immediate  size  or  Influence,  because  It  was 
a  striking  exemplification  of  the  "leader  principle"  In  action — In 
many  respects  the  boldest  demonstration  of  that  basic  totalitarian 
principle  on  American  soU. 

n 

In  allowing  herself  to  be  used  as  a  respectable  front  for  this 
demonstration,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  no  doubt  Imagined  that  she  was 
defending  the  right  of  young  people  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves. Unfortunately  she  was  doing  the  exact  opposite — conniving 
to  prevent  young  people  from  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves. 
She  might  have  tried  the  simple  test  of  Inquiring  privately  from  a 
dozen  or  two  of  the  delegates  why  they  had  suddenly  exchanged 
their  antl-Fasclst  line  for  an  antl-lmperlalUt  line;  their  sup- 
port  oX    collective   security   for   Isolationism,    their    opposition    to 
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interested  in  is  bringing  about  recovery,  as  quickly  and  as  soundly 


that  preferment  than  he.     A  Douglas-Farley  or  Hull-Farley  Demo- 
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MKtmeAkon  agmlnst  wtmk  nations  for  Indifferenoe  to  sucta  aggres- 
•lon  ATt^r  &]1.  thMc  are  profound  changes  In  viewpoint  to  be 
accntnpltah«d  In  a  few  months.  She  would  have  discovered  the 
■eif -evident  fact:  That  thaae  befuddled  young  people  had  not 
undergone  any  Inner  revolution  at  all  but  were  merely  following 
insLmrtions  in  blind  faith.  They  had  given  up  the  prerogative  of 
thinking,  qxjestlonlng.  arguing.  In  return  for  the  spurious  satiJ- 
factiun  of  collective  shouting  under  dynamic  cheer  leaders.  It 
waa  not  at  all  a  question,  as  lirs.  Roosevelt  put  It,  of  the  congress 
not  voting  as  It  did  not  believe,  on  Finland  or  anything  else.  It 
was  a  question  of  exploring  in  a  reasonable,  democratic  eplrtt 
what  the  delegates  did  believe — and  why.  The  resolutions  adopted 
by  such  a  gathering  are  not  nearly  as  Important  as  the  process 
by  which  the  resolutions  are  reached. 

The  nobility  of  her  motives  does  not  make  Mrs.  Roosevelfs 
rcle  in  this  affair  any  the  less  mischievous.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  her  support  gave  the  congress  politicians  a  moral 
authority  which  made  It  easier  for  them  to  Jam  throtigh  the 
offlcUl  views  and  to  suppress  dissenting  opinion.  In  effect  she 
sid€d  with  the  organisation  against  lu  members,  with  collective 
know-noOilnglsm  against  democratic  and  intelligent  dLscxisslon. 
Shf  ml^ht  have  exerted  her  Influence  in  due  time  to  Insure  free 
ULscusKion  on  all  disputable  questions  and  elementary  democratic 
procedure  to  safeguard  minority  views.  Instead,  she  played  the 
game  to  the  eiul  with  the  congress  leaders. 

Periiapa  the  most  baffling  aspect  of  her  stubborn  self-rlghteoua- 
ness  U  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  strange  blind  spot  for  the 
other  youth  organlzaUona.  grouped  In  The  Campaign  for  Youth 
Needs.  Her  championship  of  the  American  Youth  Congress — In 
face  of  lU  mob  spirit,  its  boorlsliness.  lU  irreverence,  and  above 
all  the  fantasUc  way  In  which  iu  program  always  parallels  the 
Moscow  line — amounts  to  an  obseasiOn.  In  her  position  she  has 
nu  right  to  be  so  dismally  wrong. 

The  President,  too.  would  have  done  better  by  all  American 
youths  to  unma&k  in  advance  the  totalitarian  character  of  the 
Coni^ress  and  to  expose  its  foreign  allegiance.  He  elected  Instead 
to  support  It  with  White  House  Invltat.ons  and  to  argue  atwut 
Its  views  as  though  they  really  represented  the  reasoned  convic- 
tions of  a  sector  of  American  youths.  Even  the  "spanking"  he 
administered  amounted  to  a  recognition  of  the  congress  which 
will  be  cxplo.t«d  by  its  communist  leaders  to  Inveigle  more  Inno- 
cent boys  and  girls  into  the  organization.  John  L.  Lewis.  Indeed. 
Immediately  gave  us  a  sample  of  what  a  recltless  demagogue  can 
do  In  exploiting  the  fears  and  desperations  of  youth.  The  Presi- 
dent had  set  the  stage  for  him  beauufully. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  fear  and  desperation  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  sad  busmess.  Because  youth  lives  today 
In  the  shadow  of  unemployment  it  Is  easy  prey  for  totalitarian 
demagogues  For  that  very  reason  it  should  be  protected  by  In- 
telligent ciders  against  the  predatory  power  hounds,  against  Indig- 
enous and  foreign  know-nothlng.sm.  For  that  very  reason  the 
Mrs.  Rooeevelts  and  other  well-meaning  and  high-minded  ones 
should  be  leas  hasty  In  supporting  those  who  "mobilize "  fright- 
ened youth  for  purposes  of  their  own.  The  ardent  young  people 
who  provided  the  main  support  for  Fascism  In  Italy  and  for  Hltler- 
Ism  In  Oemumy  In  their  march  to  power  were  llkewiso  desperate 
and  fear  ridden.  Having  watched  the  process  in  both  Italy  and 
Oerxnany.  the  writer  recognized  the  same  temper,  the  same  im- 
thlnklng.  hurrah-ahouUng.  Intolerant,  cocksure  mob  spirit,  the 
same  loud-mouthed,  sloganeering,  power-drunk  types  of  leaders  In 
the  Washington  ahtndtg  of  the  Youth  Congress. 

The  problems  of  youth  will  not  be  solved  In  this  wise — unless 
the  concentration  camps,  the  mental  goose-stepping,  and  the  moral 
degeneracy  of  the  Kuropean  dictatorships  represent  a  solution. 

The  press  has  failed  to  understand  the  totalitarian  Implications 
at  the  episode.  The  meeting  and  Its  chan\plonahlp  by  gullible 
liberals  are  symptoms,  danger  signala.  of  a  national  mood. 

KucKm  Ltoits. 
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ARTtCLS  raOU  THS  NEW  YORK  BIQX7IREB 


Bfr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcxmd.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Knquirer.  which  sets  forth  many 
of  the  fine  qualities  possessed  by  the  gentleman  trom  Massa- 
chusetts. Hon.  Qk»cx  Holskn  TnncBAiK.  one  of  the  most 
beloved  and  highly  rejected  Members  of  the  Bouse  ol 
Repreaentattves: 


ITtom  the  New  Tork  Enquirer  of  April  8.  1940] 
nmuiAJc  ONX  or  o.  o.  p.'s  bsst  mxm 

If  the  two-party  system  so  long  In  operation  In  the  national 
politics  of  the  United  States  1b  to  give  the  Republic  the  maximum 
of  service  and  the  minimum  of  mere  partisanship,  the  party  of 
Jefferson  and  that  of  Lincoln  mtut  be  ever  willing  to  recognize 
merit  and  to  place  the  weU-belng  of  the  Nation  above  all  other 
considerations  In  selecting  men  for  public  office. 

By  reason  of  the  Issues  now  at  stake  for  the  Republic,  Internally 
and  externally,  both  the  Democra'.lc  and  the  R*>publlcan  Party 
cannot  be  said  to  be  naeasxirlog  up  to  their  responsibilities  to  the 
United  States  and  to  themselves. 

IVke  the  Republican  Party. 

It  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  for  those  In  charge  of  that  party 
to  perceive  that  the  American  people  are  nauseated  with  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  and  the  factors  in  the  past  which 
brought  about  that  condition.  They  want  to  see  a  new  leaf 
turned  over  at  Wa.shlngton,  and  they  are  looking  to  both  parties 
to  give  them  a  Presidential  candidate  who  they  know  will  carry 
out  their  will  after  he  bef^lns  his  tenancy  of  the  Wblte  House 

The  RepubUcan  Party  has  a  nimiber  of  men  worthy  of  the  White 
House.     Lets  consider  Just  one  of  them. 

Representative  Georgk  Holoen  Ti>rKHAM.  of  Massachusetts, 
would  make  an  ideal  nominee  of  the  party  of  Lincoln  Mr  Tink- 
HAic  is  a  wealthy  man.  In  his  case,  wealth  is  a  conunandlng 
quallflcaUon.  for  by  his  splendid  record  he  has  show-n  thn,t  riches 
and  Americanism  are  hot  incompatible.  He  Is  a  sane,  experienced, 
and  enlightened  statesman,  a  citizen  whom  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln themselves  would  have  the  utmost  satisfaction  In  recom- 
mending to  the  voters  of  the  Nation. 

Georcc  Holdsn  Tinkham  is  an  American  In  every  element  of  his 
being.  The  traitorous  IntematlonalLsm  which  now  casts,  and  has 
so  long  cast,  its  defeatist  Influence  over  the  Republic  finds  In  him 
a  militant  opponent. 

He  holds,  as  Washington  and  Lincoln  held,  that  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  this  nation  preclude  our  participating  in  any  way  In  the 
concerns  of  the  Old  World.  And  he  perceives  that,  by  reason  of 
the  conspiracy  afoot  t}etween  Washington  and  Old  World  powers 
to  drag  this  land  into  war  in  the  Interest  of  foreign  imperialism, 
and  the  other  anti-American  courses  bemg  pursued  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  realm  of  international  affairs,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  Is  of  paramount  Importance  In  this 
year's  Presidential  campaign. 

He  perceives,  too,  that  the  man  chosen  by  the  Grand  Old  Party 
as  its  Presidential  nominee  must  take  a  firm,  unequivocal  and 
honest  stand  for  America  on  the  question  of  her  dealings  with 
other  nations. 

The  fearless  and  able  statesman  of  Massachusetts,  whose  voice 
Is  as  the  voice  of  Washington  and  of  Lincoln  amid  the  blatant 
utterances  of  public  men  and  aspiring  public  men  In  whose  hearts 
and  souls  patriotism  finds  no  place.  U  not  a  candidate  for  the 
White  House.  Whether  Gxosgc  Holden  Tuheham.  a  veteran  public 
servant  who  Is  eminenUy  right  alike  on  domesUc  and  Intema- 
Uonal  concerns,  could  be  induced  to  accept  the  O.  O.  P  nomina- 
tion is  problematical.  He  te,  however,  one  of  the  men  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  arriving  at  the  fateful  decision  which  now  confronts 
the  RepubUcan  Party. 
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Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rccord,  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

aOKX  SXAI.   HOKSK  SXSTSC  rSOM   Alt  ABLM   BUSCNXSSMAM 

Every  once  In  a  while  somebody  steps  up  to  the  American  people 
and  gives  them  a  good,  stralght-from-the-shoulder  dose  of  common 
sense.  He  throws  away  all  the  oratory  of  the  politicians  all  the 
theories  of  the  econonUsts  and  professors,  aU  the  muddy  thlnkina 
of  the  uninteUlgent.  and  gets  right  down  to  brass  tacks  * 

Men  with  the  honesty  and  sincerity  to  do  this  have  unforttinately 
not  been  too  numerous  In  our  past.  Lincoln  did  it;  so  did  Drover 
Cleveland  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Someone  U  also  doing  it  today 
without  pulling  his  punches  or  caring  where  the  chips  mav  fall 
He  is  WendeU  L.  Wlllkie,  president  of  the  Commonwealth*  aouthern 
CorporaUon,  and  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested 
to  the  country-B  welfare  for  the  straightforward,  unselfish  way  In 
Which  he  has  recenUy  been  attacking  our  naUonal  problems 

In   politics  Mr.  WUlkle  is  apparenUy  an   absolute   Independent 
Be  reruses  to  praise  one  party  and  danm  the  other.     What  he  Is 
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Interested  In  Is  bringing  about  recovery,  as  quickly  and  as  soundly 
as  It  can  be  done,  without  regard  to  party  labels  or  class  distinctions. 

An  outstanding  example  of  his  clear  thinking  is  his  remark  in  a 
San  Francisco  speech.  "It  is  araa2ing  how  the  extreme  new  dealers 
•  •  •  have  been  able  to  appropriate  the  word  "liberal"  to  their 
reactionary  doctrines  " 

The  New  Deal  is  reactionary  and  not  liberal.  Mr.  Wlllkie  says, 
because  It  has  concentrated  power  In  the  hands  of  government. 
The  heart  of  the  American  system  Is  the  limitation  of  power 
For  years  until  1929.  too  much  power  was  concentrated  in  private 
hands;  since  then  It  has  become  even  more  centered  in  Washing- 
ton In  bcth  casf>s  this  is  WTong.  Mr.  Wlllkie  contends;  govern- 
ment monopoly  is  Just  as  bad  as  private  monopoly  what  must 
now  be  done  is  to  free  the  people,  whose  enterprise  and  initiative 
are  what  make  our  economic  system  go,  from  the  regimentation 
of  government  while  still  protecting  them  from  monopolistic 
control. 

It  is  vital.  Mr.  Wlllkie  feels,  that  the  Government  abandon  Its 
attitude  of  hatred  toward  bu.siness.  Business,  by  which  our 
people  live,  cannot  be  separated  from  our  economic  system  and 
made  a  whipping-boy;  It  cannot  be  condemned  as  wholly  wrong, 
any  more  than  all  the  people  can  l>e  wholly  wrong.  "If  we  are 
to  live,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  present  standard  of  living,  and 
most  of  all.  if  we  are  to  hope  for  greater  things  in  the  future 
business  must  flourish.  No  single  reform  instituted  by  the  New 
Deal,  or  for  that  matter  no  handful  of  reforms,  would  keep 
American  business  down  But  the  attitude,  the  intangible  hos- 
tility toward  this  most  fundamental  part  of  our  economic  system 
has  made  it  impossible  to  act  any  longer  In  a  free  and  enterprising 
manner  * 

For  the  fresh  air  which  Mr  WiUkle  brings  to  the  discussion  of 
our  pressing  problems,  for  the  common  horse  sense  which  he 
talks,  he  deserves  gratitude  That  he  cuts  across  party  lines,  re- 
fusing to  avoid  the  facts  as  he  sees  them  to  make  political  capi- 
tal for  any  group  or  perscn.  including  himself.  Is  Incontrovertible 
proof  of  his  honesty.  He  is  telling  the  American  people  what  Is 
wrong  and  how  to  right  it  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
listen.  I 

PAtn.  Block,  Publisher. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  radio  address  entitled  "A 
Congressman  Reports,"  which  I  delivered  April  4,  1940,  over 
Radio  Station  WMCA  at  New  York  City,  as  follows: 

Speculation  continues  unabated  as  to  President  Roosevelt's  at- 
titude toward  a  third  term.  Rlghtftilly,  In  my  estimation,  the 
President  should  not  make  his  declaration  at  this  Juncture.  The 
longer  he  waits,  the  more  he  outuxaneuvers  and  t)ewllderB  the 
Republican  opposition.  Frankly,  I  don't  believe  that  the  President, 
In  the  light  of  the  stubborn,  antl-thlrd-term  tradition,  will  accept  a 
third-term  nomination,  even  if  it  were  handed  to  him  on  a  silver 
platter. 

I  am  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  would  be  willing  to  nominate  Roosevelt  for  a  third 
term  He  can  have  a  third  nomination  if  he  wlfhes  it.  Wltneas  the 
Wisconsin  primary  result.  But  I  am  convinced,  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  President  and  his  works,  that  he  will  not  accept  such  designa- 
tion.    I  am  sure  he  Is  not  unmindful  of  what  Jefferson  said: 

•••  •  •  The  service  for  8  years,  with  a  power  to  remove  at  the 
end  of  the  first  4,  ccmes  nearly  to  my  principle  as  corrected  by 
experience;  and  It  Is  in  adherence  to  that,  that  I  determine  to  with- 
draw at  the  end  of  my  second  term.  The  danger  is  that  the  indul- 
gence and  attachments  of  the  people  will  keep  a  man  in  the  chair 
after  he  becomes  a  dotard,  that  reelection  through  life  shall  become 
habitual,  and  election  for  life  follow  that.  General  Washington  set 
the  example  of  voluntary  retirement  after  8  years.  I  shall  follow 
it     •     •     •  •■ 

The  question  Is  nattirally  asked.  Who  will  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee be  If  Roosevelt  rejects  the  nomination  which  might  be  offered 
him?  In  view  of  the  great  strides  In  economic  progress  made  by 
the  New  Deal — althotigh  same  has  not  been  acceptable  In  numerous 
ruarters.  even  though  the  rank  and  file  of  the  masses  of  people 
approve — Roosevelt  is  entitled  to  name  his  successor  so  as  to  Insiire 
the  continuation  of  his  policies.  I  believe  the  names  of  Doxiglas. 
Jackson,  or  Hull  are  acceptable  to  him,  and  rightfully  so.  And  I 
hope  and  pray  the  convention  will  confer  on  Jim  Parley  the  Vice 
Presidency,  if  he  wlihes  It.    I  know  of  no  man  better  entitled  to 


that  preferment  than  he.     A  Douglas-Farley  or  Hull-Parley  Demo- 
cratic ticket  would  be  unbeatable. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to  Members  of  Congress 
that  scmethmg  must  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  concerning  the 
many  barriers  that  State  legislatures  have  thrown  up  against  inter- 
state commerce.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  United  States  would  show 
thick,  concrete  walls  erected  around  each  State  that  assumes  tower- 
ing heights,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  trade  from  other  States, 
presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  citizenry  Th?  marketing, 
laws  Eiu-vey  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  has  made  an  In- 
teresting study,  shjwlng  something  of  the  "Balkanlzlng"  of  the 
States      Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples; 

(1)  In  Rhode  Island  you  cannot  bring  milk  into  the  State  (grade 
A  or  grade  B)  from  any  surrounding  State  unless  you  tincture  It 
pink.  Imagine  trying  to  drink  pink  milk  This  is  dene  presumably 
to  help  Rhode  Island  dairies.  Rhode  Island  may  naturally  expect 
reprisals  from  her  comjjetlng  States. 

(2)  In  Georgia  you  cannot  mark  eggs  "fresh"  unless  the  chickens 
laying  the  eggs  laid  them  In  that  State.  Assxiredly  bordering  States 
will  go  Georgia  one  better. 

(3)  In  Maine  If  you  have  a  35-foot  auto  truck,  you  cannot  get  It 
out  of  the  State.  The  truck  is  simply  walled  in.  because  all  the 
States  surrounding  Maine  preclude  by  statute  a  truck  unless  it  Is 
a  40-foot  standard-size  truck 

(4)  In  Michigan  wine  made  from  home-grown  grapes  Is  taxed 
(by  the  State)  4  cents  per  gallon;  but  if  you  bring  wine  into  Michi- 
gan from  a  neighboring  State,  say.  for  example.  Wisconsin,  the  tax 
is  50  cents  per  gallon  In  all  likelihood  Wisconsin  will  take  revenge 
on  Michigan  and  soak  Mlchlgran  wine  makers  60  cents  per  gallon, 

(5)  In  Arizona  if  you  wish  to  sell  fruits  and  vegetables  from  an 
auto  truck,  and  if  you  are  from  another  State,  you  would  be  required 
to  pay  a  separate  and  distinct  license  tux  in  every  county  of  the 
State.  And  so.  if  you  are  doing  business  In  all  the  counties,  you 
are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  $4,400.  The  tax  Is  1500  for  each  county 
with  a  population  of  100  000  or  more,  and  (300  in  all  other  counties, 
although  native  Arlzonians  pay  no  tax. 

These  walls  remind  one  of  the  tariff  walls  which  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  erected  against  each  other.  For  example,  there  waa 
a  tariff  wall  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  directly  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  It  almost  led  to  bloody  conflicts  between 
citizens  of  the  two  States. 

A  very  serious  danger  has  now  become  most  pressing,  and  I  have 
therefore  offered  a  bill  to  set  up  a  permanent  bureau  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  problem  and  to 
make  recommendations  quickly  to  Congress  to  do  away  with  these 
State  trade-barrier  strait  Jackets  to  bring  about  increased  Interstat* 
commerce. 

Much  has  appeared  in  the  press  recently  about  my  friend  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  criticisms  which  have  been  leveled  against  him 
are  highly  unfortunate  and  unjust.  During  my  18  years  In  Con- 
gress I  have  learned  to  admire  the  administrative  skill,  the  probity, 
the  idealism,  and  the  boundless  energy  of  Mr.  Hoover.  There  has 
never  been  a  breath  of  scandal  connected  with  him  or  his  organi- 
zation. In  law-enforcement  work,  where  enemies  must  be  made, 
this  Is  saying  much.  The  attention  of  the  chronic  enemies  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  seems  to  have  been  centered 
recently  on  a  certain  case  which  originated  in  Detroit,  covering  the 
arrest  of  a  niunber  of  individuals  charged  with  violating  the  stat- 
ute prohibiting  the  recruiting  of  persons  for  military  service 
abroad.  Be  It  remembered  that  Mr.  Hoover  did  not  start  thla 
Investigation.  He  was  ordered  to  do  this  by  the  then  Attorney 
General  Murphy.  Indictments  were  returned  by  the  grand  Jury. 
These  indictments  were  ordered  dismissed  by  Attorney  General 
Jackson.    All  that  Mr.  Hoover  did  was  to  carry  out  orders. 

Charges  have  been  made  that  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  men  subjected 
the  defendants  to  third -degree  methods  and  that  they  were  Intimi- 
dated. If  there  was  any  violation  of  constitutional  rights,  it  was 
by  State  officials  and  not  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Let  us  not  be  ungrateful.  No  one  has  done  more  to  put  fear  of 
God  Into  the  criminal  than  has  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Note  the  remark- 
able work  he  did  In  running  down  the  Christian  Front  culprits 
now  on  trial  In  Brooklyn.  There  Is  no  longer  any  kidnaping  men- 
ace. Since  June  1932.  178  kidnaping  cases  have  been  Investigated 
by  the  Bureau,  and  all  but  two  of  these  cases  have  been  solved. 

Bank  robberies  a  few  years  ago  were  ccmmlttcd  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  safety.  This  Ls  no  longer  true.  Mr.  Hoover  has 
reduced  this  type  of  crime  approximately  75  percent. 

The  records  show  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  men  are  respon- 
sible each  year  for  an  average  of  more  than  5,(XX)  convictions. 
Over  96  out  of  every  100  persons  taken  Into  court  for  trial  by  Mr, 
Hoover  and  his  men  are  convicted.  Under  the  Intrepid  leadership 
of  Mr.  Hoover,  the  psychology  of  the  Nation  toward  crime  and 
criminals  has  changed.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  the  practice 
for  motion  pictures  and  magazines  to  glorify  the  criminal  as  a 
brave  and  adventuresome  hero.  Today  the  criminal  Is  portrayed 
as  an  enemy  of  society,  and  the  law-enforcement  officer  is  set  up  as 
a  peacetime  soldier  hero,  who  risks  his  life  for  his  country.  A  few 
years  ago.  little  boys  in  their  games  used  to  play  the  role  of  gang- 
sters; today  they  play  as  G-men. 

A  Nation-wide  conference  of  United  States  attorneys  at  Waah- 
Ington  today  expressed  a  vote  of  confidence  In  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Be  It  remembered  also  that  not  so  long  ago,  Mr.  Hoover  was 
offered  a  radio  contract  which  called  for  his  appearance  on  a  radio 
program  for  a  period  of  3  minutes'  time  each  week  for  26  weeka. 
F>3r  this  he  would  receive  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  several 
thousand  dollars  for  each  appearance.    He  declined  the  oSer  for 
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These   bills  are   the  outcome   of   a  camnalcro    aratnst   the    alien. 
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fe*r  It  nugbt  Interfere  wltii  tbc  cffectlre  carrying  on  of  til3  cbosra 
wort 

I  waj  happy  ft  few  montha  ago  to  xK>te  the  tppotntment  of 
MjTon  C  Taylor  a*  the  President's  representative  at  the  court  at 
Popp  Piua  XJI  In  Rome.  Boram  time  before  ttils  appointment,  X 
wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  urging  such  an  appoint- 
ment I  believe  I  ean  be  forgiven  for  stating  that  I  may  have  bad 
K>mr  (light  Influence  on  the  Prealdent'i  decision  to  send  Myron 
Taylor  to  Rome.  An  examination  of  the  records  will  reveal  that 
diplomatic  relation*  with  tbe  Holy  See  were  ftrat  established  on  De- 
cember 15.  1784.  when  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Parts  wrote  to  the 
American  Commisslonen  that  hla  Oovemment  had  agreed  to  open 
the  ports  of  Civtu  Vecchia  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Ancona  on 
th<>  Adrutic.  to  American  veseela. 

On  June  M,  1797.  Jofin  Baptist  Sartorl.  of  Rome,  was  commis- 
atoned  as  the  first  consul  to  reprsseat  the  United  States  in  the 
papal  dumlnions 

The  diplomatic  relations  thus  established  between  our  country 
and  the  Papal  States  were  maintained  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  century  in  a  spirit  cf  mutual  frlendjhlp  and  respect. 

In  1867  the  American  mission  to  Rome  came  to  an  official  end, 
but  through  no  fault  or  action  of  the  Holy  See  Contrress  simply 
refused  to  continue  the  approprlaUon.  so  that  as  Secretary  of  State 
Seward  sUted.  "Lefrally.  the  action  of  Congress  left  the  mission 
still  existing,  but  without  campeiL.satlon." 

In  my  opinion,  the  action  of  our  Oovemment  was  somewhat 
hasty  and  ill-advised,  and  was  an  ungenerous  return  for  the  good 
wUl  the  Papal  See  had  always  maniXested  toward  our  Oovemment 
and  our  people. 

We  are  all  happy  to  note  that  Mr  Taylor  has  been  destgisated 
as  the  Preeldent'n  special  representative  at  Rome  with  a  rank 
corrrsponding  to  that  of  ambKasador.  While,  strictly  speaking, 
these  dtplomatic  relations,  heretofore  gjoundlessly  severed,  have 
not  technically  been  restored,  nevertheless,  the  reestabllahment  of 
relations  t>etween  Washington  and  the  Holy  See  should  be  a  clarion 
call  to  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  that  religious  and  personal 
liberties  are  Inherent  in  our  democracy.  This  despite  the  unwar- 
ranted criUclsm  of  certain  churchmen. 

Eight  years  ago.  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  Industry  were 
deemed  outlaws  Liquor  was  the  "jackpot"  of  the  underworld  What 
a  difference  today!  Today,  It  U  a  gold  mine  for  the  Oovemment. 
Uquor  ranks  with  tobacco  and  gasoline  as  a  major  source  of 
public  revenue.  Its  worth  to  the  Nation  today  l.s  over  a  billion 
dollara  a  year.  The  total  liquor  tax  collected  for  1939  was  11.030.- 
000.000  That  was  twice  the  revenue  collected  from  liquor  sources 
In  1934.  the  flrst  year  of  the  post-prohlbltlon  era.  And  it  Is  four 
times  the  revenues  realized  on  Uquor  In  the  pre-prohlbttlon  vear 
of  1818  ' 

How  Is  this  revenxM  divided?  The  ma)or  portion  goes  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  It  gets  03  percent,  or  8830.000.000.  The 
balance.  8308.000.000  goea  to  the  States  In  Ikxnse  fees  and  in  proflu 
from  SUte-operated  reuil  liquor  stores  8uch  system  Is  In  opera- 
tion in  18  Stats*.  The  cltle*  and  local  mtmldpai  agencies  get 
the  rest,  or  approslmatcly  886.000.000.  Certainly  liquor  is  quits 
a  nest  egg  for  the  Nation.  These  facts  indicate  that  there  will  t>e 
no  rectirrenoe  of  prohlMtlon.    The  prie*  wotild  be  too  great. 

Over  100  hU\»  have  been  offered  In  ttoe  House  against  aliens  ta 
this  country,  and  this  despite  the  fact  tbat  there  are  only  3.000.- 
000  aliens  left  In  the  United  States,  and  despite  the  further  fact 
that  during  the  e-ye«r  period  ending  July  1.  1939.  more  persons 
l«(t  the  United  Bute*  than  came  Into  the  country.  We  have 
a  permlsBlbl*  Immlgratkm  quota  ot  150.000  per  annum.  This  ntim- 
ber  has  not  been  Oiled  tor  jmg%.  ror  example:  The  British  qtiota 
Is  85.731  per  annum  But  only  8.8M  Britishers  cams  in  during  the 
past  Oacal  year.  That  meant  that  oa.117  numbers  were  practically 
thrown  down  the  aewer.  The  same  Is  true  for  Ireland  and  many 
other  countries.  Whereas  the  quota  for  Rumania  U  but  812 
oeer  100.000  clamor  tor  artnilsslnn.  Thousands  cannot  come  Iti 
from  benighted  Oermauy.  I  would  leave  untouched  the  permitted 
maximum  of  180.000  from  all  countrtea  but  rearrange  quotas  Crom 
the  separmU  oountrlea  and  permit  more  refitgees  to  come  In  who 
flee  torture  and  persecution.  I  would  keep  the  Immigration  house 
the  same  slae  but  rearrange  the  stss  of  the  quota  rooms 

One  antlallen  bUl  provides  that  there  shaU  tie  no  more  Unmlgra- 
tlon  into  the  United  Statea. 

Another  blU  provides  that  all  aUeiM  vtto  have  not  petiU(»ed  for 
citizenship  as  of  December  ISM  shaU  be  deported.  We  are  not  told 
where  we  wotild  ship  them.  Perhapa  they  should,  according  to  the 
author,  be  taken  down  to  Sandy  Hook  and  dumped  into  the  sea. 

Another  provldea  that  all  aUaas  ordered  deported,  and  for  whom 
tr&vel  documenta,  1.  e.,  pMsporta.  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
country  of  birth,  shall  be  placed  In  stockades,  concentration  camps, 
f  cr  an  Indefinite  period  of  time,  which  In  soma  cases  might  mean 
tor  life.  And  this  shall  be  done  at  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  Invdgbed  against  this  bill,  directing  atten- 
tion to  Its  unconstltutlanallty.  since  It  deprlvca  an  alien  of  due 
process  (no  jury  trial);  and  also,  in  Its  provision  of  Indefinite 
Imprisonment,  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  violated.  Nevertheless,  this  bill 
passed  the  House,  and  Is  now  pending  m  the  Senate. 

Another  bill  provides  that  an  alien  shall  t>e  deported  if  he 
eepouies  -an^change  in  the  form  of  Oovemment,"  whatever  that 
may  mean,  niat  could  mean  anything  and  everything.  An  alien 
cotild  not.  for  example,  advocate  eqtuu  rights  for  wonoen,  despite 
the  tact  that  It  ts  a  peolected  amendment  to  the  CotLstitution  ac- 
ceptable to  many  mlWona  of  women.  Nevertheleaa.  such  an  utter- 
ance by  an  alles.  under  the  provtsiona  of  thie  hii\  would  resxilt  in 
' "  ittco. 


These  bills  are  the  outcome  of  a  campaign  against  the  alien, 
engineered  by  professional  patrloteers.  FYequently  In  otn-  history 
we  have  had  similar  attempts  to  drive  the  alien  from  our  nnddst. 
TJiere  were,  for  example,  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Laws  of  1780.  the 
Know-Nothing  Party  movement  of  1830.  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
1920. 

It  Is  hoped  tbat  better  minds  will  p>revall  In  the  Senate,  so  that 
these  bills  will  become  "dead  letters." 

As  to  btislneas  conditions  generally.  I  believe  the  outlook  Is  good. 
Exports  are  on  the  decided  upgrade.  This  Is  particularly  so  with 
reference  to  airplanes.  Tbe  direct  effect  of  Increased  orders  from 
Surope  and  elsewhere  may  not  be  felt  for  a  short  period,  but  unem- 
ployment numbers  ahoxild  be  greatly  decreased  In  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer months  as  a  result  of  this  increased  btislness 

Sumner  Welles,  the  distinguished  diplomat,  who  has  Just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  has  made  his  report  to  the  President.  Rightly. 
that  report  should  not  be  made  public.  It  would  be  loo  pesslmLstlc 
as  to  prospects  for  peace.  However,  there  has  been  considerable 
seepage  from  such  report.  Undoubtedly.  Welles  has  brought  back 
»n  excellent  factual  study  of  the  conflict  in  Europe.  He  undoubt- 
edly will  report  that  Russia  and  Germany  are  more  Interested  in 
war  than  In  peace,  and,  for  that  reason,  Roosevelt's  attempt  to 
develop  a  peace  formula  cannot  meet  with  succesB  at  this  Juncttire, 
The  war,  apparently,  must  go  on.  Roosevelt  rightfully  senses  this, 
and  states  that  there  Is  "scant  Immecllate  prospect  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  Just,  stable,  and  lasting  peace  in  Europe."  Ger- 
many, with  diabolic  cunning,  in  an  attempt  to  ditch  Welles'  efforts 
at  peace,  timed  the  publication  of  the  so-called  German  White  Book 
with  Welles'  return  to  this  country.    This  book  contains  documents 

supposedly  seized  from  the  Polish  Government,  and  purports  to 
show  the  pro-Ally  role  played  by  the  UrUted  States  In  bringing  about 
the  war.  Our  Secretary  of  State  Hxill  and  other  authorities  have 
rightfully  called  this  \\Txite  Beck  a  pack  of  unmitigated  lies.  Of 
course,  this  White  Book  will  Intensify  the  conflict  and  tension 
between  Washington   and  Brrlln. 

One  of  the  opinions  that  Welles  undoubtedly  has  broxight  back  Is 
to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  Russian -German-Italian  axis  has 
apparently  been  stymied  Both  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Italy 
object  most  strenuously  to  any  alliance  with  Soviet  Rursia  and  both 
the  Pope  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  still  have  considerable  tug  on 
the  hearts  cf  the  Italian  people 

I  personally  cannot  see  the  ending  of  the  war  for  at  least  another 
2  or  3  years.  Apparently  the  allied  blockade  cannot  win  the  war 
Something  more  Is  necessary  Germany  has  been  able  to  get  sup- 
plies of  food  and  oil  from  Russia  and  Rumania  In  large  exou^h 
quantities  to  render  less  effective  the  Brttlsh  blockade  A  decisive 
blow  against  Hitler  mlt?ht  be  struck  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  but  that 
would  stir  up  the  Balkans;  that  "back  door  "  way  would  be  danger- 
ous. All  In  all.  there  are  no  visible  signs  of  an  early  peace,  and 
nobody  knows  that  better  than  Sximner  Welles. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  best-informed  cfllces  of  the  world  Is  our 
State  Department.  For  example,  it  knew  many  months  in  advance 
that  war  would  come  It  privately  Informed  the  artmlnlstratlcn  ot 
this  fact,  despite  denials  In  most  responsible  quarters  that  war  was 
not  imminent.  There  is  hanging  in  one  of  the  offices  of  the  8' ate 
Department  a  European  map  that  is  blue  penciled.  It  indicated 
long  In  advance  of  the  conflict  the  probable  line-up  of  warring 
powers.  It  also  pointed  out  the  countries  to  be  invaded  and  the 
lands  to  be  Uken  and  the  way  they  were  to  be  parceled  out  amongst 
the  conquerors.  The  prophecies  Involved  In  that  blue  penciliiig  are 
well-nigh  uncanny  I  doff  my  cap  in  awe  and  wonderment  to  the 
beads  of  the  State  Department. 


Abdication  of  the  Tariflf  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday .  April  9. 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  EOTHWELL  BROWN 


Mr.  ENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRD,  I  include  the  following  article  by  George 
Rothweli  Brown,  which  was  published  in  the  Milwaukee 
News-Sentinel  of  April  7.  1940: 

(From    the   l£Uwaiikee    News-SenUnd    ot   April    7.    1»40| 
Tax  AaDKATioM  OF  Taairv  POwx»— No  Coivnoi.  bt  Uwirm  Statss 
Coircaxss    Ovxa    PaEsiSKirr'a    Txaoe    Pacts — Shall    Wi    Amxmb 

TBS  OOWMliUllOiy? 

(By  George  RothweU  Brown) 
Washiwotum .— Prealdent  Roosevelt's  demand  for  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  of  1934,  which  expire*  June  12.  and  the 
Senates  tentaUve  approval  of  that  demand  on  March  29  follow- 
ing ^vlous  favoratUe  action  by  the  House,  have  focused  attention 
of  an  thotightful  American  citizens  on  the  necessity  for  correct- 
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Ing  what  ts  nlleped  to  t>e  one  of  the  moat  flagrant  violations  of 
the  Constitution  under  the  New  Deal. 

It  may  even  require  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to 
terminate  such  delegation  of  legislative  powers  to  the  Executive 
by  a  succession  of  Democratic  Congresses.  In  alleged  disregard 
of  the  organic  law.  and  to  prevent  further  Impairment  of  the 
people's  basic  lit)ertle*  which  the  founders  of  the  Republic 
Intended  to  safeguard. 

Since  the  trade  agreements  negotiated  by  Secretary  Cordell 
Hull  are  actual  treaties,  their  promulgation  ^»ithout  ratification 
by  the  Senate  Is  denounced  by  many  authorities  as  uucon- 
stltutlonal. 

SCmZMC    COTTST    BASRID    DCLBOATION    OF    POWES 

The  Supreme  Court — the  old  Supreme  Court — disapproved  the 
unconstitutional  delegation  of  power  l»y  the  Congress  to  the  Execu- 
tive In  Its  majority  opinion  on  January  7,  1935,  when  In  the  case  of 
the  Panama  Refining  Co.  against  Ryan — the  celebrated  "hot  oU" 
case — the  Court  said: 

•"The  Congress  manifestly  Is  not  permitted  to  abdicate,  or  to 
transfer  to  others,  the  essential  legislative  functions  with  which  It 
Is  thus  vested." 

On  May  27,  1935.  In  holding  the  N.  R.  A.  unconstitutional  In  the 
"sick  chicken"  case,  the  Supreme  Court  again  quoted  the  language 
cf  the  "hot  oil"  decision. 

Democratic  ConKresses  from  1933  on  have  delegated  both  legis- 
lative and  treaty-making  powers  to  the  Executive. 

In   lump-sum   appropriations — on   one   occasion   $4.880.000.000 — 
Congress  surrendered  to  the  President  the  mighty  and  all-Important 
power  of  the  purse — a  power  expressly  lodged  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  Congress  and   expressly  withheld  from   the   Executive, 
powm  or  THE  ptmsE  nxsT  crvEN  congress 

It  was  the  power  of  the  purse  which  made  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
kings  despots  and  tyrants.  It  was  In  taking  this  power  Into  Its  own 
bands  that  the  Hoxise  of  Commons  In  E:ngland  established  free 
government. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Republic  richly  endowed  the  popu- 
lar body  of  the  legislative  branch — the  House  of  Representatives — 
with  powers  to  protect  the  people.  The  language  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  are 
defined    Is    clear    and    emphatic. 

There  Is  no  British  tribunal  which  can  declare  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment unccnatltutlonal.  The  will  of  Parliament  Is  the  supreme  wUl 
of  the  land. 

Not  so  with  the  American  Cong^ress,  which  functions  under  a 
written  Constitution  of  epeclfled  powers.  Hence  the  will  of  Con- 
gress Is  not  supreme,  and  the  Judicial  power  Is  required  by  the 
Constitution  to  declare  null  and  void  statutes  which  conflict  with 
the  Constitution. 

PASLXAMXirT    SCPaZMACT    ASST7MZD    BT    CONORESS 

The  Roosevelt  Congresses,  It  is  charged,  disregarded  this  con- 
ception and  came  to  act  as  though  it  were  similar  to  the  British 
Parliament,  functioning  without  hindrance  or  restraint  under  an 
unwritten  constitution. 

As  James  Bryce,   in   his  The  American  Commonwealth,   says: 

"In  the  American  system  there  exists  no  such  body.  Not  merely 
Congress  alone,  but  also  Congress  and  the  President,  conjoined  are 
subject  to  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  move  a  step  outside  the 
circle  which  the  Corxstltutlon  has  drawn  around  them.  If  they 
do.  they  transgress  the  law  and  exceed  their  powers." 

Bryce  declares  that  when  President  and  Congress  conjointly 
transgress  the  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  meanest  citizen  to  treat 
their  acts  as  void. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  meanest  citizen  could  say  of  a 
statute.  "The  Supreme  Court  will  declare   It   unconstitutlcnal." 

Today,  the  average  citizen  no  longer  confidently  assumes  to  make 
predictions. 

Although  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attack  oa  the  old  Supreme  Court  failed 
when  the  Senate  refused  to  enact  the  **packlng"  bill,  subsequent 
changes  have  enabled  the  President  to  appoint  a  majority  of  the 
Justices. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  which.  In  the  "hot  oil"  and  other  cases, 
condemned  delegation  of  power  to  the  Executive,  no  longer  exists, 
but  has  been  succeeded  by  a  personnel  which  may  view  such 
delegation  of  power  quite  differently,  a  demand  Is  growing  for 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  will  forbid 
such  delegation  of  power. 

It  would  tK?  quite  possible  to  draft  an  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  the  Congress  from  yielding  any  of  its  powers  to  the 
Executive.  The  isisue  is  dl-scussed  In  a  great  many  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  going  back  as  far.  Indeed,  as  1892.  in  Marstuill  Field  & 
Co.  V.  Clark  (143  U.  S.  649)  and  Butterficld  v.  Strariahan.  1904 
(192  U.  8.  470). 

rOtTNOntS  FEAKED  POWI»  OF  EXJ.CUri\'E 

The  founders  of  the  Republic  feared  precisely  what  has  come  to 

pass. 

For  example.  James  Madison,  father  of  the  Constitution,  pre- 
sented a  series  of  amendments  In  the  First  Congress.  One  of  them 
was  adopted  by  the  Hctise.  as  follows: 

"The  powers  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  shall  be  exercised  as  therein  appropriated  so  that 
the  legislative  shall  never  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  the  execu- 
tive or  Judicial,  nor  the  execuUve  the  pKXwers  vested  in  the  legisla- 
tive or  Judicial,  nor  the  Judicial  the  powers  vested  in  the  leglalaUve 
or  executive." 


IIAOTSON'S   PROPOSAL  NOW  BXTTfO   RXVTVIED 

But  the  Senate  rejected  the  proposed  Madison  amendment. 

The  following  day  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  add  the 
following  to  the  proposed  amendments,  which  became  the  Bill  of 
Rights: 

"That  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judiciary  powera  of  the  Oov- 
emment should  be  separate  and  distinct.     •     •      •" 

This  resolution  also  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

The  proposal  made  by  James  Madison  In  the  First  Congress — in 
the  exact  language  quoted  above — Is  being  revived  for  adoption  In 
a  proposed  amendment  as  an  immediate  duty  of  Congreaa. 


Grapes  of  Wrath  Facts  Challenged 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9, 1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  THOMAS  W.  McMANUS 


Mr.  LJELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
broadcast  by  Thomas  W.  McManus  over  radio  station  KPMC, 

Bakersfield.  Calif.,  March  26,  1940: 

COST  or  covERNMner 

The  cost  of  government  falls  heavily  on  everyone.  It  affects  the 
ownership  of  home  and  farm  and  the  stability  of  employment. 
E^'ery  property  owner  understands  that  before  he  can  enjoy  the  use 
of  his  prcperty  or  have  the  Income  from  rentals  he  must  pay  his 
taxes.  Before  Interest  can  t>e  paid  on  mortgages,  taxes  must  l>e 
paid.  If  the  tax  rate  Is  more  than  the  property  can  earn.  It  be- 
comes prohibitive  and  the  property  Is  valueless.  The  surest  way  to 
destroy  individual  ownership  of  property  Is  to  build  a  tax  structure 
so  great  that  real  estate  will  no  longer  be  desirable  as  an  Invest- 
ment. When  the  earnings  of  property  are  not  enough  to  pay  the 
taxes,  the  property  is  sold  by  the  Oovemment  to  pay  them. 

When  the  tax  on  the  businessman  Is  so  great  that  he  must 
curtail  his  activities  and  lay  men  off  work,  unemployment  grows. 
When  the  tax  on  Industry  Is  so  great  that  the  manufacturer  cannot 
expand  or  improve  his  machinery,  It  means  stagnation  and  disaster. 
The  situation  grows  more  serious  every  day. 

TAXIS  DOtTBLS  IN    10  TSAaS 

Out  Of  every  dollar  you  earned  In  1930  you  paid  11.9  cents  In 
taxes.  Ten  years  later.  In  1930.  you  paid  11.4  cents  In  taxes  from 
every  dollar  you  earned.  And  here  is  an  alarming  figure:  By  1939 
the  tax  btirden  had  so  Increased  that  you  paid  last  year  30  8  cents 
In  taxes  for  every  dollar  earned,  which  was  nearly  double  the  amount 
you  had  to  pay  10  years  before. 

POLrnCIAKB  SQUAWK  AT  OVZXHKAO  CtTTS 

You  pay  for  all  this  Oovemment  spending,  for  all  the  political 
Job  holders,  and  when  the  legislature  wants  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  administering  relief  so  that  more  money  goes  to  the  poor  and 
less  to  the  politicians,  naturally  there  Is  a  squawk  from  those 
politicians  who  do  not  want  to  lose  their  easy  Jobs.  The  counties 
can  handle  relief  administration  for  approximately  8  ijcrcent.  in 
contract  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  takes  30  cents  out  of 
every  W.  P.  A.  dollar  for  overhead,  and  the  State,  which  takes  about 
25  cents  out  of  every  S.  R.  A.  dollar  for  administration. 

Every  good  citizen  interested  In  the  welfare  of  this  county  must 
support  the  attitude  of  Senator  J.  I.  Wagy  and  Assemblyman 
Rodney  Turner,  for,  while  they  have  different  political  aflUlatlons, 
they  both  have  the  same  idea.  They  want  to  help  the  Uxpayer 
and  the  worklngman  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  money  he  mtist 
pay  In  taxes.  You  should  tell  them  you  appreciate  their  very  faUr 
stand  in  your  behalf. 

CSAPES    or    WSATH    FACTS    CHALLENGED 

Supervisor  Ralph  Lavin  has  given  to  the  press  his  letter  to 
President  Roosevelt  regarding  Steinbeck's  The  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
and  the  President's  reply.  Mr.  Lavln  also  boasts  that  he  Is  proud 
of  a  letter  that  Steinbeck  has  written  him.  The  supervisor's  letter 
to  the  President  Indicates  his  endorsement  of  the  Idea  that  fiction 
Is  based  on  facts,  and  I  wish  to  challenge  the  facts  as  far  as  Kern 
County  Is  concerned. 

I  challenge  him  to  produce  the  vulgarity,  the  lack  of  decency, 
and  the  inunorallty  among  the  people  who  have  come  here  from 
Oklahoma.  They  are  decent,  Ood-feartog  Americans,  who  have 
been  swept  by  tides  of  misfortune  In  the  last  few  years.  Because 
President  Roosevelt's  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  has  caused  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  to  lie  unplanted.  there  has  been  no  work 
for  them,  no  opportunity  for  them  to  earn  even  that  meager  live- 
lihood which  had  always  t>een  their  lot.  I  challenge  Supervisor 
Lavin  to  produce  to  me  a  single  farmer  in  his  district  or  In  Kern 
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County  who  h«a  ch««tMt  hla  workzncn  by  falae  •dTertlslng  or  who 
hM  icanged  up  with  TtglUotw  to  do  Ttolenoe  to  Umw  people  who 
hATe  cuoM  here. 

uasL  oir  Knuf  coinrrr 
I  ch«lli>n«e  him  to  find  a  deputy  cherlff.  a  police  offlcer.  or  men 
we«rtn«  Leirion  cape,  who  hare  gone  out  to  club,  to  beat,  or  to 
ah'X)t  hclpi'^H  pMjplc  Thla  la  a  rotten,  vtle  libel  on  Kern  County. 
Supervisor  Lartn  rtpreaenta  the  dlatrlct  from  Kast  Bakenflcld 
wmt  to  ButtonwiUow.  and  I  want  him  to  ahow  ttae  people  of  Kern 
Cotinty  whcrs  theaa  abuaaa  that  tbe  Steinbeck  book  pcxtrays  exlat. 
I  want  htm  to  ftnd  out  wbere  In  Kern  County  there  la  a  doctor  or 
a  hfx>pitaJ  that  ha«  refuaed  care  to  a  woman  at  childbirth,  and 
I  w;ii)t  htm  to  present  proof  that  the  Kern  Coimty  Uoapltal  haa 
b««!i  Kuilty  of  Bucb  inhunmne  acta. 

Nowhere  In  the  world  la  public  hoepttalljgatlon  more  generously 
adminmc^-rod  to  thoae  who  cannot  pay  than  In  Kern  County,  and 
It  u  a  vicious  Ubel  to  my  that  any  poor  person  who  Is  sick  and 
«tthotit  money  cannot  receive  both  medical  aid  and  hoapltallza- 
tion  here. 

WHAT  Knur  MAS  DOWB  foa  MioaAjrrs 
In  the  year  1938  Kern  County  took  care  of  more  than  ISXWO 
migrant  p«>ople  who  were  in  need  of  medical  care  In  the  year 
1930  It  took  care  of  7,000  people  who  were  not  residents  of  thl* 
couut>  and  the  California  Health  and  Uedlcal  Aid  Aaeoclatlon  of 
th<;  r  s  A.  Uiok  care  of  approximately  another  7,000  peuple. 
Nowhere  in  tbe  world   u  any  comparable  service  given  to  tbe 

SICJt. 

cAUwoutu  WAoa  aaTV  tt  so  fib  bat 

Wow    In  defense  of  the  Kern  County  and  California  farmers.  I 

want   to   quou   tbe   record  of  tbe  United   •tatea  Owcwrtment   of 

AgricM:t\irr'a   Bureau   of   Bconomlos.     Tbe    average   wage   rate   In 

ilrkanaas  u  gl  05  pw  day.  in  Teaae  tlJO  per  day.  In  Oklahoma  tLM 

Z^^*^J\^  .*?•  J?*?!f*°^  •▼•»«•  U  ilM  par  day     Tbe  ayarage 

wage  paid  by  tbe  Callfornu  farmers  Is  fSJO  per  day. 

smitBacx  DOfocMc^  or  covoaau 
I  •■ni  now  to  quote  tbe  Honorable  Ltl»  H.  Boasw,  of  Seminole 
Ootjnty.  Oklaboma.  speaking  before  the  House  of  ReprescntaUves 
In  Washington.    He  said: 

..JZ^I  '  /*^J*^^  **^  ^*^^  as  a  son  of  a  tenant  farmer, 
labeled  by  Jobn  Steinbeck  tm  an  'Okie.'  roe  myself,  for  my  dad. 
and  my  mother,  whose  hair  is  sUvery  in  tbe  service  of  bulUUna 
the  state  of  Oklahoma,  and  wboee  bands  are  <^noused  wltbtbe 
toll  known  by  every  tenant  farmer  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  every 
food  man  and  good  woman,  every  fine  son  and  noble  daughter  of 

;  ,!L.Eir**'  K?*  *^***  °'  P**P^*  **^«*»  "^  putrtd-mlnded  writer 
Ubeled  ss  *Oklea.-  I  arise  to  say  to  you.  my  colleagues,  and  to 
evepr  honeet.  square-minded  reader  In  America,  that  tbe  palntlnK 
Steinbeck  made  In  his  book  U  a  Ue— «  black.  Infernal  creation  of 
a  twuted.  distorted  mind.  Though  I  regret  that  there  U  a  mind 
to  America  such  as  his.  let  It  be  a  matter  of  record  for  aU  the 
teUMt    farmers    of    America    that    I    have    denied    this    He    for 

■  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  flrst  few 
psgea  of  his  manuscript  that  he  had  tractors  plowing  land  of  the 
Oookson  Hills  country  wbere  there  are  not  40  acres  practical  for 
tract<»  culUvatlon  He  bad  baptisms  taking  place  In  tbe  Irrtea- 
Uon  dltchea  In  country  near  Balllsaw.  Okl*..  where  an  Irrigation 
ditch  has  not  run  In  the  history  of  the  world.  He  took  Sidllsaw 
out  of  the  hlUs  of  eastern  Oklahoma  and  placed  It  in  the  Dust 

5?^'  .  ."'^f*"'*!!  <»*«««»«>  'or  these  matters  Indicates  only  bU 
complete  disregard  for  tbe  truth.  It  is  certain  that  be  wrote 
about  a  country  be  had  never  vlstted  and  a  people  with  whom  he 
was  not  acquainted  and  had  never  contacted^" 

I  •Omin  the  loyalty  of  Ur   Bobxn  to  the  people  he  rvpreaents 
and  I  deeply  regret  that  Kern  Oountrs  superrtoor.  Mr.  Lavln  doei 
not  share  that  good  c^lnlon  about  tbe  people  he  repreeents.' 
W90&LMM  roa  rm  nEnouu.  ootbuviczmt 

I  Join  with  Oongrnaaiimi  Boau«  in  hla  tribute  to  the  people  of 
his  nstlve  State.  1  think  that  the  poor  tenant  farmer  should  have 
more  opportunity,  and  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  gener- 
ously deal  with  thU  problem,  and  help  them  in  their  own  home 
SUtes.  and  not  aspect  people  to  travel  2.000  mllea  acroas  the  des- 
aru  and  tbe  mountalna  for  needed  me<Ucal  care  and  relief  that 
they  should  have  In  their  home  commtmlUea.  The  PSA  should 
help  them  to  get  reeettled  there  and  make  a  decent  living  because 
California  haa  now  exhausted  every  opportunity.  We  can  do  no 
more. 

aaoicALa  osnoar  factb 

There  are  a  group  of  radicals.  aU  the  way  frxan  a  deep  red  to 
a  light  pink,  who  like  to  caU  themaelyes  Uberala.  who  distort  the 
facto.  They  are  attempting  to  n\ake  political  capital  out  of  the 
misfortune  of  the  people  on  relief  in  California,  and  to  stir  up 
bitter  class  hatred  throughout  this  country.  Of  course,  the  moi* 
people  they  can  Induce  to  come  out  here,  the  more  distress  Is 
created,  which  makes  fertile  ground  for  the  seed  of  communism. 
CAUfCBirtA  CBssrr  ixHatjaTBt 

OallfornU  haa  ecbausted  lU  credit.  The  State  director  ot 
flhanoe  say*  he  haa  been  notified  by  the  bankers  that  they  can 
no  longer  buy  8tate  wamnta.  with  the  SUte  in  the  r«d  by  nearlv 
•T5.000.000.  and  tbe  peo|rie  bozdeDed  with  oppnvlve  ^ 


vuatB  rsDXBAi.  action 

I  want  to  quote  to  you  from  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  S 
Introduced  by  Senator  Fletcher,  of  San  Diego,  at  the  last  special 
session  of  the  legislature  and  unanimously  passed  by  both  houses: 

"Whereas,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  live  In  a  Christian  nation 
and  a  civilized  community,  it  is  Incumbent  on  the  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia to  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their  neighbors  who  And 
themselves  In  the  humble  position  of  requiring  aid  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  life;  and 

"Whereas  the  taxpayers  of  the  Stete  of  California  have  been  caUed 
upon  to  aid  and  assist  In  assimilating  this  Influx  of  unfortunate 
American  citizens  who  have  migrated  to  our  SUte  in  desperatloa 
and  are  In  dire  need:  and 

"Whereas  we  feel  that  this  obligation  Is  a  responsibility  of  tbe 
State  from  which  these  people  came:  ^nd 

"Whereas  tbe  SUte  of  Califomu  paid  to  the  Federal  Ooremment 
between  the  years  of  1833  and  1938,  inclusive,  more  than  one  bUlion 
one  hundred  mllllotw  in  taxes  and  received  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment from  all  sources  in  rsturn  only  nine  biuidred  and  fifty-two 
mlUions— California  having  paid  nearly  •aoo.000.000  more  In  taxes 
than  It  received  from  the  Federal  Government  during  that  period; 
while  the  SUte  of  Oregon  during  that  same  period  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  approximately  fifty  million  In  taxes  and  re- 
ceived In  return  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-alx  miiitow 
or  fottr  and  a  ball  tunes  what  it  paid  in;  and 

"Wf'^reasthe  SUte  of  Nevada  paid  about  flfteen  millions  to  the 
Federal  aoremment  and  received  m  return  about  ninety-eight 
millions  during  the  same  period,  or  more  than  elx  and  a  half  timee 
lU  paymenu  into  the  Federal  Treastiry;  and  neither  of  these  SUtee 
received  an  appreciable  amount  of  InunigranM.  nor  are  they  carry- 
ing the  Iccal  load  that  California  U  carrying  on  accotint  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  receiving  old-age  asalaUnce  In  our  Stau:  Wow, 
tnerefore,  be  It 

iJl^^^'iSl.'llL^'^lif^*  *'^  ^'•'^^^V  Of  the  State  of  Caiifomia, 
fotntly  That  the  Fresldent  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Congress,  the 
F  8.  A.,  and  the  Commisaloner  of  W,  P.  A.  are  hereby  reepectfully 
urged  and  Implored  to  come  to  the  aid  of  California  and  give 
tmmedUte  attention  and  favorable  action  to  our  just  eatise  at  ihle 
eniclal  moinent  wtien  It  is  necessary  to  call  sn  extraordinary  session 
Of  the  leglslatxire  to  appropriate  additional  ftmds  for  relief." 

TIXZO  or  ABtXSX 

We  iinderstand  how  eminently  fair  CallfomU  has  been  about 
this  entire  problem:  and  stlU  we  must  listen  to  the  abuse  of  the 
radicals  who  are  making  an  Indecent  spectacle  of  themselves  snd 
conUnuaUy  harassing  the  public  officials  The  people  of  Kern 
^)^J^  are  growing  sick  and  tired  of  thU  gang  ^f  Communlsu 
»nd  C^I.  Oers  who  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  people  oa 
relief  continually  making  protests  when  they  have  no  rwil  Justi- 
fication for  such  protests.  "!'=»•  ju»w 

^  ^  ^^  T!  ^^^'^  ^"  Harry  Bridges  to  tell  his  C.  I.  O  men  In 
^J^H^Si^^  that  they  are  not  helping  his  organlzaUon  In  pursu- 
mg  these  un-American  tactics,  and  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  let 

Sln?!'n.°w*°'^"*  *^  """^  ^*°^  ^^<^^t«  ^-  to^ly.  or  blufl^tho 
people  of  Kern  County  or  of  the  SUte  ""    vuo 

In  this  pleasant  and  happy  Easter  time,  may  I  extend  to  each 

S^^^^tT""^  °'..™^''^  prejudice,  of  religious  blg^tr^^ 
class  hatred.  Let  us  unite  the  Nation  In  the  great  pimxaee  of 
solv  ng  our  problems  In  the  American  way.  so  that  oS^SSSi^ 
ahaU  ever  be  the  land  of  liberty,  and  the  land  of  opportunity    ^ 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  AprU  9. 1940 


LTlTiK  FROM  DANE   McGOVERN.  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  RENTOM 
CHROmCLE.   RENTON.    WASH.  *'"«*«iVW 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  B4r.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord.  I  am  enclosing  a  very 
provocative  and  challenging  letter  from  Editor  Dan  McGo7 
em.  of  the  Renton  Chronicle,  published  at  Renton  Kine 
County  Wash.    Mr.  McGovem  has.  in  his  ch^c^^^tiSSy 

t^!^  !*°^i^'  f^?^*''*^**  »  very  aggravating  situation 
relative  to  relief  needs  in  the  United  States.  He  sets  fwlh 
cogently  the  prising  urgency  of  adequately  S^^<SJ°5S 

S^-K  h^'^'J^I^  *°^  "^  underprivileged  of  our  l^d.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  his  viewpoint  and  urge  my  col- 
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others  raced  their  hocaca  eaatward   from  the  hlUa  of  CaUfomla.    [  shuttle  back  and  forth  tfll  now  his  work  Is  done     Wc  have  looked 
On  and   on   they  pounded.  80   rldera.   using  400   horses,   day   and       for  you  as  those  who  wait  foe  the  morning      •     •     •     When  dav. 
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leagues  here  In  the  Congress  to  subordinate  all  else  to  con- 
siderations of  safeguarding  the  morale  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  Is  as  foUows: 

TBS  RXNTOM  CHaONICtX. 

Renton.  Wash.,  March  18.  1940. 
Bon.  JoHH  M    Corrza. 
Member  of  Conffrets. 

Washtnffton,  D.  C. 
llT  Dbab  CoNcaxsaMAM :  I  read  In  the  papers  that  the  present 
W.  P.  A.  enrollment  of  2.300.000  would  ba  reduced  700.000  by  July  1. 
It  Is  In  my  mind  that  you  were  and  are  opi>oaed  to  this  decrease; 
however.  I  have  seen  little  activity  among  Members  of  Congress. 
In  either  House.  In  opposition  to  thU  monstnnis  suggesUon. 

America  has  stood  at  tbe  crossroads  so  often  that  the  phrase  haa 
become  hackneyed,  and  this  Is  perhapa  only  another  time.  But 
surely  thU  U  not  the  moment  to  curtaU  national  expenditures  at 
the  expense  of  the  very  poor  of  the  country. 

We  have  bUlions  for  war.  Thla  la  said  to  ba  In  the  national 
defense.  Mr.  Corm,  ar«  war  ezpendlturea  more  In  the  national 
defense  than  the  defense  of  American  homes  from  demoralization? 

Republican  spokesmen  tell  us  that  "this  administration  spending 
must  stop  somewhere"  I  would  agree  with  a  statement  going 
aometblng  like  thU:  "It  would  be  mitch  more  desirable  if  tbe 
Oovemment  did  not  have  to  spend  money  for  the  relief  of  its  poor 
people  "  And  I.  with  everyone  else  of  eourse,  wotild  welcome  the 
dsy  when  no  more  Federal  or  othar  kind  of  relief  waa  necessary. 

But  under  the  present  conditions  such  relief  Is  necessary.  It  U 
vital  If  the  huge  financial  and  Ituluatrial  Interests  in  thU  coun- 
try—the Interesu  wblch  control  all  tb«  tolUlons  of  the  Nation's 
wealth  (and  I  mean  Just  exactly  that— aU)— cannot  or  wUl  nut 
Uke  steps  to  put  these  W  P.  A,  workera  to  work,  what  U  there 
left  for  the  Nstlon  to  do? 

Is  there  a  feeling  among  any  Important  group  In  Cotigress  tbal 
thoae  people  should  lie  left  to  starve?  Or  are  Congressmen  snd 
Senators  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  when  those  men  are  turned 
off  the  W.  P.  A.  they  actually  face  starvation? 

I  think  that  you  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when 
a  man  loses  his  Job  on  the  W.  P.  A.,  he  and  his  fsmUy  are  within 
only  a  few  days  of  himger  I  said  hunger.  Congressman.  That 
means — If  the  various  Members  of  the  Congress  need  enlighten- 
ment— that  means  having  pains  In  the  stomach  for  lack  of  food; 
It  means  that  the  little  children  cry  for  nourishment;  It  means 
that  mothers  have  not  the  strength  to  supply  mUk  for  their 
Infants.  O.  Mr  Coirxa.  It  means  that  they're  hungry  for  food, 
that  they're  cold,  miserable,  and  defeated.  Were  you  ever  hun- 
gry? How  about  other  Members  of  Congress?  Surely  some  of 
them  at  some  time  or  another  have  l>een  hungry. 

Mr  Conn,  this  Nation  Is  wealthy  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
Utopians  or  economists,  and  yet  we  are  seriously  contemplating  a 
further  crucial  deprivation  of  several  mlUlons  of  our  fellow  citizens 
whose  only  crime  is  that  they  cannot  be.  or  are  not  being,  put  to 
work  by  the  agencies  that  control  all  the  work  the  country  has. 

These  men  are  part  of  this  Nation.  Many  of  their  fathers  and 
gremdfatbers  helped  build  this  country.  Their  children  are  among 
those  upon  which  the  future  of  the  Nation  dej)ends;  and  we  say 
calmly  that  "According  to  figures  released  today,  It  Is  estimated 
that  700.000  men  must  be  dropped  from  the  W.  P.  A.  on  July  1." 

Is  It  the  assumption.  Mr.  Corra.  that  those  men  and  their 
families  will  not  be  hungry  after  July  1?  Is  there  supposed  to  be 
some  magic  In  the  air  of  the  month  of  July  which  shall  supply 
sustenance  for  them?  Or  Is  It  the  Idea  that  they  can  exist  on  the 
patriotism  generated  by  the  4th  of  July  parades? 

Mr.  CoFTO,  I  am  this  week  placing  at  the  head  of  my  editorial 
column  the  words  of  the  chorus  of  Ood  Bless  America.  And  I  am 
going  to  keep  those  words  there.  And  I  am  going  to  pray  that  He 
will  help  us.  But  do  you  think  that  He  will  be  pleased  with  us 
If  we  shut  our  overflowing  granaries  against  our  brothers  who  sit 
out  In  the  cold  and  have  not  bread? 

The  economists — sitting  fat  and  drugged  with  their  own  little 
prosperity — say  "America  must  retrench."  The  pro-Americans  say 
"The  spending  orgy  of  the  administration  Is  what  holds  America 
back."  The  Liberty  Leaguers  say  that  the  Budget  must  be 
balanced.  But  I  say.  Mr.  Congressman,  that  the  only  honest-to- 
good,  the  only  essential,  the  only  vital  and  Immediate  "must"  In  thla 
Nation  today  Is  the  people  must  eat. 

Mr  ConxE.  there  has  got  to  be  more  hell  raised  down  there  In 
Congress.  And  there  Is  no  delegation  In  Congress  that  has  a 
clearer  mandate  to  raise  heU  In  the  Interests  of  the  poor,  the 
hungry,  and  the  demoralized  than  the  delegation  from  the  Bute 
of  Washington. 

John,  dont  let  th!s  cruelty  come  to  pass.  If  we  do  this  ghastly 
thing,  let  us  then  quit  talking  about  the  crueltlea  of  Japan  In 
China,  of  Italy  in  Ethiopia,  of  the  Fascists,  the  Communists.  Be- 
cause I  have  never  heard  that  any  of  the  cnieltles  ascribed  to  thoae 
nations  or  parties  Including  withholding  from  hungry  people  bread 
when  there  was  bread  aplenty  for  all. 

I  had  no  Intention  of  wrltmg  you  at  thU  length.     But  believe 
me  I  mean  It  like  helL 
Sincerely, 

Dam  McGoTiaM. 


Address  of  the  Postmaster  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  DUNCAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  9, 1940 


ADDRESS   BT  HON.   JAMES  A.  FARX^ET 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricoud,  I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  James  A.  Parley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  combined  ceremonies  marking  the  first-day  sale 
of  the  pony  express  commemorative  stamp  In  connection 
with  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  esUblishment  of  the 
pony-express  service  and  the  dedication  of  the  new  Federal 
building.  St.  Joseph.  Mo..  Wednesday  morning.  April  3,  1940: 

I  am  rerj  happy  to  be  In  St.  Joseph  today  and  have  the  prlvllega 
of  participating  In  the  ceremonies  wblch  strengthen  the  bonds  be- 
tween your  hUtorlc  city  and  the  United  States  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment. The  pony  express  has  long  been  aaaoclated  with  St.  Joseph. 
Mo,,  which  was  its  eastern  terminal,  Tbe  new  post-offlce  building 
that  we  dedicate  thU  morning  wUl  nmk,  I  am  sure,  In  quality  and 
appearance  with  the  finest  In  our  cotmtry. 

ThU  pony-express  stamp  first  sold  here  tcday  Is  destined  to  t>e- 
come  one  of  the  moat  popular  of  American  Issues.  The  Post  OfSea 
Department,  as  you  know.  Is  honoring  a  nxunber  of  great  American 
leaders  by  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps:  but  we  want  to  re- 
member as  well  those  many  nameless  Individuals  who  made  such  a 
colorful  American  Institution  as  the  pony  express  a  vital  part  of 
the  Nation's  expansion.  May  I.  on  the  eightieth  anniversary  of, 
this  pioneer  service,  felicitate  both  St.  Joseph  and  the  capital  of 
California — Sacramento — which  Is  also  celebrating  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Its  famed  Port  Sutter.  ThU  stamp  stiltably 
recalls  those  days  of  the  West's  golden  trails  and  Iron  men. 

When  I  spoke  at  Hannibal  recently,  at  the  Ume  of  the  flrst  sale 
of  the  Mark  Twain  stamp  there.  I  mentioned  that  city's  tradltlotud 
MlsslBElppl  River  background.  St.  Joseph  also,  since  the  days  when 
as  Joseph  Robldoux'  Landing  It  was  the  gateway  to  the  West  and 
had  Its  own  rich  background  of  river  and  frontier  experience.  Tha 
broed  Missouri,  of  gold  seekers  and  fur  trappers,  of  men  such  aa 
your  whittling  mayor,  lanky  Jeff  Thompson,  was  a  picturesque  part 
of  our  national  heritage.  Tour  State  has  bred  a  type  of  ruggedness 
and  good  humor  which  stands  as  an  example  to  all. 

I  believe  It  fitting  that  the  newest  addition  to  the  architecture 
of  your  city  should  be  located  on  Bklmund  and  Charles  Streets, 
which  are  named  after  the  sons  of  your  founder. 

This  building,  erected  at  an  over-all  cost  of  1776.000,  has  been 
constructed  so  as  to  be  both  attractive  and  useful  to  St.  Joseph. 
Its  modified  classical  design  gives  It  a  sturdy,  modem  appearance. 
Courthouse  facilities  have  been  made  conveniently  available. 
Offices  are  arranged  to  coordinate  and  speed  the  work  of  tbe 
various  departments  located  In  the  building.  I  conunead  those 
who  had  a  part  In  the  construction  and  congratulate  the  citizens 
of  this  city  upon  the  finished  product  that  forma  a  definite 
contribution  to  your  community. 

Certainly  this  post  offlce  Is  very  different  from  the  old  Pederal 
building,  and  thU  impressive  structure  U  a  far  cry  from  the 
ancient  wooden  post  office  before  which,  on  that  Tuesday  after- 
noon In  early  April  1860,  a  crowd  gathered  to  watch  the  flrst 
pony-express  rider  gallop  off  as  a  starting  link  In  a  2,000-mlle 
chain  of  horsemen.  Some  of  you  have  heard  stories  about  that 
eventful  day  of  bands  and  speeches  and  tense  excitement  and  a 
record-breaking  train  run  to  get  the  eastern  mall  Into  St.  Joe  on 
time.  Mayor  Jeff  made  a  speech.  "Citizens  of  St.  Joe,"  he  said. 
"I  bid  you  give  three  cheers  for  the  pony  express,  three  cheers 
for  the  first  overland  passage  of  the  United  States  mall."  And, 
amid  the  cheers,  the  rider  was  off  and  away  on  the  long  trail  to 
CallfomU. 

The  West  of  a  century  ago  was  wild,  raw,  and  empty,  but — 
almost  m  no  time— cities  were  shooting  up  like  big  healthy 
yovmgsters.  The  old  clipper  ships  and  covered-wagon  fleets  bridged 
the  two  oceans.     And  then  came  the  magic  word  "gold." 

A  torrent  of  humanity  swirled  westward,  and  by  1880  half  a 
million  settlers  were  beyond  the  Rockies.  Hearts  held  high  and 
hopes  storming  all  citadels,  a  generation  had  grown  up  In  th« 
West  Proud  bold — this  new  America  aoon  grew  a  bit  homealck 
and  yearned  for  news  of  New  York  and  Washington,  of  slavery 
and  Union  and  elections. 

That  Is  why  we  had  a  pony  express.  That  U  why  that  solitary 
rider  forded  the  river  at  St.  Joseph  and  sped  onward;  another 
horse,  another  hone  and  rider,  40  of  them  qped  one  way  while  40 
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others  raced  tbetr  borw*  Mwtward  from  the  hills  ot  California. 
On  and  on  they  pounded.  80  rldera.  using  400  horsea,  day  and 
night.  oTer  desert  and  snowdrift,  they  went  on — while  a  Nation 
waited. 

"Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  gloom  of  night  stayed  these  couriers 
from  the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed  rounds." 

Then  at  last  ths  goal.  On  the  aftemooo  of  April  13.  not  yet 
II  days  after  leaving  Saint  Joseph,  the  mail,  brought  by  the  last 
horse  and  Its  tired  rider,  swept  Into  Sacramento,  thence  by  boat 
to  San  rranciaoo.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  last  horseman 
was  greeted  with  •  roar  and  reception  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
That  night  the  speeches  and  the  bonfires  blazed  high.  The  great 
romantic  epic  of  the  pony  express  had  been  bom. 

The  story  of  the  next  19  months  has  more  melodmma  than  a 
dime  norel.  Them  men  on  horaeback  aoeompUshed  all  that 
human  skill  and  bravery  aided  by  a  horses  speed  could  do. 
Through  every  obstacle  and  danger,  rocky  slides  and  treacherotis 
streams,  ttacy  spurred  thetr  an  > mala  If  a  horae  lost  Its  balance, 
was  Injured  or  sbot,  the  rtder  would  snatch  off  his  saddle-covenng 
holding  the  sptciid  dlmtches  and  go  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the 
next  station  on  foot.  In  himdreds  of  crossings,  the  mall  was  lost 
only  once — Uter  to  be  raoovcred  from  ths  Indians  seising  it. 

Trtmble  wltb  certain  Indian  tribes  was.  in  those  days,  in- 
evitable. Bastdss  constantly  facing  •>»iM»Th.  the  mcMenger  often 
found  a  staUon  In  flames  and  no  fresh  hones  and  rider  to  relieve 
him.  There  was  no  stopping;  he  had  to  go  on  himself.  'Buffalo 
Bin,-  WUliam  F   Oody,  one*  rode  sao  miles  without  a  rest. 

But  even  luistlls  Indians  retained  some  of  the  honor  which  later 
warfare  has  erased.  "Pony  Bob"  Haslam,  one  of  the  pony-express 
immortals,  wmi  onoe  surrounded  by  a  band  of  30  Pah-Utes  armed 
with  rtttes.  Haslam.  undaunted,  rode  full  speed  toward  the  group. 
Tree  letter  of  the  Indians,  obviously  Impressed  by  the  white  man's 
bravery,  made  a  psMx  signal  and  cried.  "Tou  pretty  good  f eUow— 
jou  go  ahead.  And  Bob  went  through  without  a  shot  being  fired. 
Riders  were  proud  of  their  endurance  and  pace.  The  same  "Pony 
Bob  ««t  up  a  record  of  380  miles  straight  traveling  without  reet 
Dot  Rising  could  keep  up  a  speed  of  30  mUes  an  hotir.  Johnny 
f7*y  V?  TSJ*^  *^'  before  a  80-mlle  spell  of  riding,  he'd  shout  to 

^y^iZ^  **^^  cm  the  nre.  and  m  get^to  St.  Joe  and 
oe  oacK  here  to  eat  It. 

hJ^^-ST^^*  SfZ.*^  "?"*  °'  o^  y<"«»K  people  tend  to  get 
dtocourmged  and  "fed  up"  with  the  ease  of  modem  living,  they 
would  do  weU  to  rscaU  bow  much  leas  comfortable  and  nSe  were 
Sf  IJ^  "  ^'^  daring  young  men.  Their  boundless  enthusiasm 
STtiS.  JJ!^  ^  •ymboUc  <a  the  spirit  that  has  brought  thta 
Nation  forward  and  onward.  We  need,  today,  more  of  that  same 
entbu^Mm.  more  of  that  wtlllngneas  to  take  the  next  tump  in  stride 

I  J^'d^  to  SSfrtf  "*  "^'^  "^  ""^^'^ '  ^"^  p-*^«- 

J'lTvjjy  neck  is  etretched  further,  and  every  eye  strained  wider  awav 

!^^*?;!.*^:?~  J*^  »*^  "^  "^*  pniSiTb^cTSeS  S,^ 
•ga^atthe  sky.  and  it  IS  plain  that  it  moves.  •  •  •  li  »  ilJcond 
II  Decomes  a  horse  and  rtder.  rtslng  and  falling— sweeplns  toward 
us  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  ttutter  of  hoofs  cornea  fiOnUy  to  the 
t^~::!^^^  iMtant  a  whoop  and  a  hurrah.  •  •  •  a  wave^ 
theriders  hand,  but  no  reply,  and  man  and  horae  buret  past 

Tfo  matter  what  time  of  the  day  or  night  his  watchcame  on. 
and  no  matter  whether  it  was  wtnt^  or  stSmer.  rtSS^.^^rtS* 
hailing^  or  atorttng.  or  whether  his  "beat-  was  on  lev^^;i£t  iSS 
fL  ♦r^  J™"  °^.  mountain  crags  and  precipices,  or  wSether  It 
T^H.Sr?*'  ^"^^S^  "«***°*  "  '*«*°«  "»•*  iWarmed  wltTSSue 

.  2Il^J?2r^  ?P**"_^  '  romantic  adventure.  But  it  was  also 
•  bwanew  and  required  great  care  and  pUnnlng.  Before  the  fl«t 
joneman  left  St.  Joseph  months  of  trail  blazing  and  preparing 
hadto   take   place.      Two   hundred   stations,    th^   four   hiSdred 

£iaSiu?*«Ses3S!  *^  *^**'   "^  ^rt^^^  were  IS 

u.T*^L^tSfV?l!?J5f  JSSI  ^Sf*"  *»»«»— Mst  as  with  present- 
?'_?Peratlon  of  the  Ftvt  OOce  Department— cannot  be  measured 

mllea.  and  daUrerlnc  80.000  pieces  of  mall,  the  pony  express  was 
the  air  man  of  the  sutlea.  One  week  after  Abraham  Lincoln? 
m»t  mMngato  Oongreaa  Cattfomia  heard  his  word*— m  time  to 
make  "»«Tor*  «*™5  Perhaps,  even  that  SUtes  Important  de- 
cision to  back  the  Union  aide  of  the  Issue  was  due  tothe  soeed 
with  which  the  people  were  made  aware  or  the  situation  ^d 
the  facta. 

ITnquestlanahty.  tbe  pony  espreas  stirred  the  Imagination  of  the 
enure  country  to  an  extent  that  made  poaaible  the  future  closer 
Wndlng  together  of  the  aeetlons.  The  serrlee  opened  up  the 
Weet.  showed  tbe  need  ftor  doser  and  faster  contact.  A  people 
whose  appetites  were  now  whetted  could  be  encouraged  to  btuid 
railroads  and  telegraph  lines.  Already  the  clicking  of  the  little 
keys  forecast  the  proeeas  of  saddles  off  and  wires  on.  On  Novem- 
ber 2«.  1861.  1  month  after  the  completion  of  the  first  trans- 
ecntlnental  telegraph,  tbe  last  rider  took  the  mall  throt^  and 
hung   up   his  rlder^   horn.    An   era   had   ended,   another   began 

But  when  It  was  needed,  the  pony  express  was  Invaluable,  and 
Its  passing  was  sincerely  regretted  by  the  people  of  that  day     The 
San    Francisco  Pacific    wrote   In   November:  "A   fast    and   faithful 
friend  has  the  pony  been  to  our  far-off  State.    Summer  and  winter 
storm  and  ahine.  day  and  night,  he  has  traveled  like  a  weaver's 


shtittle  back  and  forth  tin  now  his  work  Is  done.  Wc  have  looked 
for  you  as  those  who  wait  for  the  morning.  •  •  •  when  days 
were  months  and  houn  weeks,  how  you  thrilled  us  out  of  otir  patn 
and  suspense,  to  know  the  beet  or  know  the  worst.  You  have  served 
us  well." 

It  did  serve  well.     Today  the  Poet  Office  Department  believes 
In  the  same  religion  of  service  which  the  members  of  that  htiman 
telegr^h,  the  pony  express,  once  practiced.     The  mall  must  still 
go  safely  through,  enow   or  rain  and  gloom  of  night.     Only  the 
Nation  is  now  larger  and  jut  citizens  write  bigger  and  better  letters 
which  cover  millions  of/ miles.     The  malls  move  by  every  means 
of  transportation.     Our  air  mall  today  Is  of  the  skies  and  travels 
faster  than  the  fleetest  rider  is  reputed,  by  the  oldest  old-timer 
to  have  once  streaked  across  the  prairie.     But  the  tradition  has 
endured.     The   alr-mall   pilot,   skimming  westward   to   the   coast 
trails  the  shadow  of  his  metal  steed  down  upon  the  path  left  bv 
the  flying  pony  of  the  plains. 

The  stamp  first  sold  here  today  la  of  the  8-cent  denomination 
and  plcturtzes  a  pony-express  rtder  beginning  one  of  his  memora- 
ble trtps.  I  give  this  stamp  to  you  today  ss  a  lasting  memorial 
of  that  early  era  when.  In  response  to  the  needs  of  our  forefathers 
In  the  building  of  the  West,  there  came  Into  being  that  most 
colorful  Amertcan  enterprise,  the  pony  express. 


The  Concessional  Secretaries'  Clnb—Boon  to 
Congrressmen's  Efforts  To  Increase  Value  and 
Standard  of  Public  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9. 1940 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  few  ses- 
sions of  Congress  there  has  been  under  way  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  a  highly  constructive  educational  program  for  the  in- 
crease of  efficiency  In  congressional  offices  and  I  feel  that  at 
this  time  the  Congressional  Secretaries'  Club  deserves  to  be 
given  recognition  for  this  splendid  accomplishment. 

This  organization  is  composed  solely  of  members  of  our 
Immediate  office  staffs  and  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  disseminate 
to  our  offices  helpful  information  and  material  not  readily 
available  and  to  conduct  educational  programs  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  our  office  work. 

May  I  also  comment  on  the  fact  that  this  is  purely  a  non- 
partisan OTganization?  I  am  advised  by  secretaries  associ- 
ated with  members  of  all  political  parties  that  never  once 
has  the  matter  of  party  politics  been  injected  Into  the  acUvl- 
Ues  or  discussions  of  this  group. 

This  Is  neither  a  debating  society  nor  primarily  a  social 
club.  Its  alms  and  purposes  are.  as  I  have  already  outlined 
for  the  enlightenment  of  our  office  personnel.  This  group 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  Little  Congress,  which  pri- 
marily delves  Into  the  arts  of  public  speaking.  debaUng  and 
parliamentary  practices,  and  the  membership  of  which  la 
open  to  all  legislative  employees. 

The  Congressional  Secretaries'  dub  has  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  those  offices  parUdpatlng  In  its  membership 
and  the  leaders  of  the  group  are  to  be  commended.  I  feel' 
for  the  nne  constructive  program  which  they  have  launched' 
The  volume  of  work  which  comes  into  our  offices  makes  it 
necessary  for  us  to  depend  somewhat  on  our  secretaries  for 
many  contacts  with  departments.  Thia  club  is  filling  a  long- 
vacant  gap,  and  I  hope  it  continues  its  good  work. 

IKSTBtTCnvx   AODUaSXS    BT    DXPABTMZNT   HEADS 

BSach  week  the  Secretaries'  Club  has  a  guest  speaker  at  Its 
meeting,  and  this  speaker  dehres  into  the  proper  procedure  to 
be  foUowed  by  congressional  offices  in  expediting  business 
With  that  particular  department  to  the  best  interest  of  our 
constituents.  Following  an  informative  address  there  la 
iisually  an  opportunity  given  for  questions,  and  the  result  is 
that  one  quesUon  may  develop  a  thought  helpful  not  only  to 
the  office  represented  by  the  secretary  asking  the  question 
but  also  to  other  offices.  PrequenUy.  too,  I  am  advised  the 
suggestions  made  during  these  meetings  are  helpful  to  the 
departments  themselves.    On  some  occasions  the  speaker 
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comes  from  outside  the  ranks  <rf  the  Federal  service,  but  the 
subject  discussed  is  always  one  of  interest  to  congressional 
offices.  Included  among  the  Oovemment  speakers  to  date 
this  year:  Commander  N.  P.  Lovett,  of  the  Naval  Intelli- 
gence; Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hombeck,  of  tlie  State  Department; 
E.  F.  Mashburn,  of  the  Coast  Guard;  Lt.  Garland  Suggs,  of 
the  deep-sea  diving  school  of  the  Navy  Department;  Maj.  R. 
J.  Lovett,  of  the  Army  Intelligence;  and  our  own  Hans  Jur- 
gen-sen,  Jr.,  tally  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
explained  how  to  make  the  most  use  of  the  dally  calendar. 
Other  speakers  this  year  included  Granville  Jacobs,  who  dis- 
cussed ways  of  remembering  names  and  faces;  Dr.  James  F. 
Grady,  who  gave  pointers  on  letter  writing;  Dr.  Louis  A  War- 
ren, an  authority  on  Abraham  lincoln;  Norman  Saksvig. 
world's  champion  typist,  who  demonstrated  improved  typing 
methods;  and  Dr.  Myer  Jacobstein.  of  Brookings  Institution, 
who  explained  congressional  reapportionment. 

Prcmi  this  fine  array  of  speakers  it  is  apparent  the  Con- 
gressional Secretaries'  Club  is  doing  much  to  improve  the 
knowledge  and  efficiency  of   our  clerical   staffs. 

VALUABLE    INFOKMATIOM    BTTLLETINS 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  Congressional  Secretaries' 
Club.  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  find  indispensable  in  my  office.  I 
refer  to  the  official  bulletins,  or  "Up"  sheets,  as  they  are 
commonly  cahed  by  the  secretaries. 

During  the  present  Congress  the  club  has  Issued  something 
like  35  of  these  'tip"  sheets,  containing  hundreds  of  items 
of  value  to  every  congressional  office.  I  can  cite  one  Member 
of  Congress  who  will  tell  you  he  estimates  a  saving  of  $25 
on  his  stationery  account  alone  as  the  result  of  the  sug- 
gestions affecting  economies  which  his  clerk  learned  about 
through  this  service  of  the  Secretaries'  Club. 

Another  Member  of  Congress  was  paying  postage  on  mail 
of  official  nature  being  sent  to  American  consular  officers  in 
foreign  countries  and  through  this  club  his  clerk  learned  how 
these  letters  could  be  sent  without  cost  to  the  Congressman. 

As  an  example  of  some  of  the  "tips"  given,  I  have  glanced 
over  these  sheets  and  note  that  there  are  26  different  sources 
listed  where  we  can  obtain  pictures  (without  cost)  to  be 
hung  in  our  cfflces.  You  know  when  we  move  into  an  office 
its  walls  are  bare  and  a  few  of  these  beautiful  pictures  do 
much  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  place  in  which  we 
work. 

These  sheets  also  list  about  30  soxirces  of  maps  of  various 
sorts  which  some  of  our  constituents  find  of  value.  Also 
listed  are  a  great  many  bound  \io6ks  suitable  for  our  own 
office  reference.  Three  of  the  valuable  ones  in  this  connec- 
tion include  Style  Manual  of  the  Department  of  State, 
Government  Printing  Office  Style  Manual,  and  Fiags  of  the 
United  States  and  Other  Countries.  There  are  20  items 
relative  to  office  supplies.  There  are  120  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  improving  office  efficiency. 

Government  departments,  you  know,  do  not  usually  come 
up  here  to  Members  of  Congress  and  say,  "We  have  made  a 
study  on  this  subject  or  that  subject  which  we  feel  will  be 
of  value  to  people  in  your  State.  Would  you  like  to  have 
some  copies?"  No;  for  the  most  part  we  Just  stumble  onto 
the  publications  that  are  issued,  unless  we  search  through 
the  Government  catalog;  and  they  are  not  all  listed  there. 

Well,  the  research  division  of  the  Congressional  Secre- 
taries' Club  has  made  that  easier,  too,  and,  as  a  part  of  its 
services,  the  club  lists  the  new  publications  Just  as  fast  as 
its  staff  can  find  out  about  them.  Were  it  not  for  this 
activity  I  am  sure  many  of  our  people  back  home  would  not 
be  getting  the  bulletins  that  we  are  now  sending,  for  our 
individual  staffs  do  not  have  the  time  each  day  to  make  a 
canvass  of  the  departments  for  new  publications. 

The  Secretaries'  Club  has  also  prepared  and  distributed 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  concise  sheets  I  have  seen 
relative  to  the  points  of  interest  In  Washington,  the  location 
and  hours  visitors  are  admitted.  This  lists  a  ntmiber  of  im- 
portant points  of  interest  usually  overlooked  by  visitors  in 
the  National  CapitaL 


aCROOL  ON  VKTCRAKS'  AITAISS 

Because  of  the  constantly  changing  laws  and  regulations 
relative  to  the  cases  of  veterans  who  have  fought  In  the  wars 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  involved,  and  also  the 
changing  laws  relative  to  the  benefits  for  the  dependents  of 
those  veterans,  that  work  is  an  important  part  of  every  con- 
gressional office. 

'ITie  Congressional  Secretaries'  Cl'ib,  realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  phase  of  our  responsibility  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  established  a  school  on  veterans'  affairs  in  order 
better  to  qualify  secretaries  to  prepare  evidence  for  Congress- 
men In  handling  these  cases  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

This  school  was  held  recently  in  the  rooms  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  War  Legislation  through  the  kindness  of  that 
committee.  The  sessions  covered  about  IV2  hours  each 
day  over  a  period  of  1  week.  Lectures  were  given  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  following  each  address  there  was  a  forum  type  dis- 
cussion session.  Approximately  150  secretaries  attended  the 
school,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Secretaries'  Club  but 
made  available  to  every  secretary  on  the  Hill,  both  Senate 
and  House.  The  club  distributed  testimonial  certificates  to 
those  attending  all  of  the  sessions. 

Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines  commented  favorably  on  the  school 
Idea  and  authorized  E.  L.  Bailey,  Director  of  Dependents' 
Claims  Service;  H.  L.  McCoy,  Director  of  Insurance  Service; 
and  his  assistant,  George  E.  Brown,  of  Veterans'  Claims  Serv- 
ice; R.  J.  Jarnagin,  chairman  of  the  Beard  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals; and  Samuel  Rose,  Chief  of  Contact,  to  act  as  In- 
structors. 

I  am  sm-e  the  results  of  this  school  are  already  bearing  fruit 
in  the  congressional  offices  which  were  represented  at  the 
school. 

EDUCATIONAL   TOTJES 

To  get  an  idea  of  how  the  various  agencies  of  Government 
handle  affairs  of  interest  to  congressional  offices,  as  well  as 
other  business  matters  pertaining  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments, the  Congressional  Secretaries'  Club  inaugurated  a 
policy  of  holding  a  series  of  evening  educational  tours  through 
a  nimiber  of  these  departments.  The  agencies  cooperated  by 
making  these  tours  possible  in  the  evening. 

Of  particular  credit  to  the  secretaries  was  their  trip  through 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  In  order  to  get  a  complete 
picture  of  the  various  processes  Involved  in  the  preparation 
and  printing  of  the  Congressional  Record  and  other  publi- 
cations, these  secretaries  went  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  an  hour  of  the  night  when  most  of  us  were  tlilnking 
about  going  to  bed.  They  saw  practically  the  entire  opera- 
tion involved  in  the  issuance  of  the  Record. 

Another  of  these  tours  was  through  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  still  another  through  the  National  Archives, 
where  they  saw  valuable  documents  being  prepared  for  pres- 
ervation for  posterity.  Other  tours  included  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory. I  understand  two  or  three  other  important  tours  are 
planned  before  adjournment. 

SBCKZTASIES'    CLX7B    DESERVES    PLAUDrrS 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  Con- 
gressional Secretaries'  Club  Is  doing  a  splendid  Job  In  canylng 
on  the  program  just  outlined  in  my  remarks.  They  fill  a 
great  need,  and  do  us  a  most  valuable  service.  They  have 
been  carrying  on  for  5  years  without  fanfare,  without  pub- 
licity, and  without  seeking  recognition  for  their  achievements. 
So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  a  Member  of  Congress 
has  ever  made  mention  of  this  organization  and  Its  record  of 
endeavor  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  To  the  officers  of  the 
club,  Paul  A.  Olson  (Coffee,  WashlngtJin) ,  president;  William 
Young  (Patrick,  Alabama),  vice  president;  Essie  Coleman 
(Green,  Florida),  secretary;  Roberta  Messerly  (Kiswan, 
Ohio),  treasurer;  William  Hackett  (Crawford,  NRchigan), 
Information  director;  Harold  Clark  (Murdock.  Arizona),  leg- 
islative chairman;  Harold  Hagen  (Buckler.  Minnesota),  im- 
mediate past  president;  and  to  the  membership.  I  extend 
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heartiest  congratulations  for  tbe  oontxlliatlon  they  are  mak-  I      Zn 


time.  vtUla  tbla  Mil  is  f«*^^«ng  in  eoounittee.  may  I 
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to  some   cases  where   the   applicant   can   neither  read   nor  write 
English.      Your    thought    Is    that    the    Judge   of    the    court   should 


The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  this  pending  legisla- 
tion to  the  Judges  of  the  courts  and  for  that  reason  Is  acquainting 
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heartiest  congratutaUJons  for  tbe  oontrlbotlozi  they  are  mak- 
ing toward  the  Increaaed  effectlvenea  and  Tahie  of  tlie  Ood- 
rrfssmen  with  whom  they  are  uetncitited.  May  their  shadow 
never  grow  I< 


Relief  From  Stringent  Naturalization  Laws 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTATIVES 
Tuadav.  April  9. 1940 

Mr  ITALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  heartily  In  favor 
of  encouragint;  naturallntton  and  I  am  transmitting  here- 
with copies  of  correspondence  I  have  had  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  Congressman  Samuel  Dicksteln, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, and  Judge  Calvin  W.  Chestnut  and  Judge  William  Cole- 
man, of  the  United  States  district  court  In  Baltimore,  in  an 
effort  to  secure  relief  from  the  present  laws,  thereby  giving 
more  persons  an  opportunity  to  become  citlaens. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

OcTOOxm  25.  1939. 
llmf .  ^aAMCB  Psncncs. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of  Uibor  Building.  Waskitiffton, 
D  C. 
DxAm  Mmk.  PCKKUta:  On  lilarcb  22  I  introduced  H.  R.  5238. 
which  proTldM  that  any  allm  Is  eligible  for  citizenship  who  was 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
prior  to  November  11.  1918.  and  who  haa  ever  alnce  lawful  entry 
maintained  bona  fide  reatdence  In  tbe  United  SUtes  and  haa 
compiled  with  the  requirement  of  a  good  moral  character,  may 
be  naturalized  upon  full  and  complete  compliance  with  all  the 
requlrementa  of  the  naturalization  laws,  with  the  following  ex- 
cepttona  : 

He  shall  be  txempt  from  all  educational  requlrementa,  pro- 
vided he  has  attended  citizenship  classes  for  at  least  8  months 
and.  upon  proof  tharecf,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  verbal  or  written 
ex  ami  nations. 

I  Introdiiced  this  bill  for  the  real  forgotten  people  of  otir  Nation. 
Borne  of  these  people  came  to  this  great  America  In  the  1880b  and 
1800'B.  young,  honest.  Industrious  people,  who  never  really  had 
the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  leam  how  to  read  and  write.  They 
married,  had  lane  famUtaa.  and  have  given  their  best  years  In 
honest  labor.  Many  are  property  owners  and  taxpayers.  Many 
had  sons  and  daughters  who  served  ovir  great  country  In  the 
World  War.  Ths  sous  and  daughters  of  others  are  today  m  the 
vanguard  of  America's  progress.  Yet  these  same  dean-living 
people  erf  America  cannot  becoms  citlaens  unio^^  they  pass  an 
examination  that  wotild  probably  ••flvink"  a  high-school  graduate 
or  perhaps  a  college  graduate.  If  the  only  requirements  for  cltl- 
■enshtp  wera  contnbuUoos  to  national  wealth  through  honest 
labor  and  love  for  democracy,  almost  all  of  our  noncltlnns  could 
easily  become  citizens. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  tn  the  tTnlted  States  who  have 
made  applkstlan  for  thetr  first  and  seoond  papers  tnit  who  failed 
to  pass  the  cjuunlnatton.  In  making  appllcatlan  they  renounced 
allegiance  to  their  naUve  countrtea.  aztd  yet  they  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  Statea.  They  love  America;  they  belong  to  America 
they  are  wllUng  to  fight  to  defend  America  and  keep  tt  demo^ 
cratic  and  free,  so  why  deny  them  cttlaensblp? 

In  reference  to  my  Inquiry  as  to  the  status  of  this  blU.  CXm- 
greasman  Samuxl  Dicxstsxn,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  If attmUlcatlon,  received  the  following  letter 
trom  you: 

"Permit  me  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  the  cleilc  oC  your  committee 
requesting  comment  an  H.  R.  5238. 

"The  bill  was  tntroduoed  on  March  22,  1930.  by  ICr.  D'Albaxdro 
and  bears  the  title  'A  bUl  for  the  admission  to  cltlaenshlp  of 
aliens  who  came  Into  this  country  prior  to  November  11.  1918.' 
"It  prt^Maes  a  new  subdivision  to  be  Included  in  section  4  of 
the  Naturalisation  Act  of  JuiM  20.  1906.  aa  amended.  That  sec- 
tion which  prescribes  the  naturalisation  procedure  contains  14 
subdlv.slona.  aarand  at  which  authorise  a  short  form  of  proeediire 
as  to  particular  rlsssss  of  aliens.  Bill  H.  R.  8238  would  provide 
that  any  alien  who  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  prior  to  November  11.  1918.  and  has  ever 
since  said  entry  malntatnsd  a  bona  flde  residence  In  the  United 
States  shall  be  eismpt  from  all  educmtloDal  requirements  provided 
that  be  haa  attended  ettteenahlp  elsssss  for  at  least  8  months. 

"As  this  bUl  will  expedite  the  naturalisation  of  aliens  who  have 
rsslded  in  this  country  eontlnuously  for  a  period  of  20  years  and 
can  prove  |ood  aacral  diaractcr  and  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constltutkm  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  It  has  con- 
stdermble  merit  and  may  weU  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Oongreas." 


In  tlie 
make  a  p 
In  liaayland,  that  you  permit  B4r.  P.  J.  Phillips.'  senior  examiner. 


lUme.  wtUIe  this  bill  is  j^^^'ng  In  ccmmlttee.  may  I 
lal  appeal  to  you  In  behalf  at  these  people  who  reside 


to  give  oral  rxamtnattottt  instead  ot  written  ones,  to  eltmlnate  the 

pg»eeut  hsnMilp  which  the  written  examinations  work  on  them. 

I  understand  that  this  Is  permitted  in  many  other  States,  and  I 

would  like  to  secure  the  same  privilege  for  the  people  of  Marylaud 

TTiankIng  you  for  your  tisual  kind  consideration,  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Tbomjs  lyAi-aBAjroao,  Jr..  M.  C. 

TTiird  District.  MiaryUind. 

Depaxtmznt  or  Labox, 
Omo  or  THS  ScciiKTAaT. 

Washiriffton. 
Bon.  Thoicas  D'Al£saki>«o.  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives.  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Dbmi  CbivcaEssMA.v  D'Ai.^NTmo:  I  have  your  letter  of  October 
3S.  1030.  In  which  you  request  me  to  Instruct  Mr  P.  J  Phlllipps.  of 
oiir  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  to  give  oral  examina- 
tions Instead  of  WTittcn  ones  to  petlUoners  for  naturaltaatltin  in 
the   State   of  Maryland 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  procedure  you  reqiiest  is  not  subject 
to  my  control,  tjut  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Judpcs 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Baltimore.  Md.  (34  Stat.  509, 
U  S  Code,  title  5.  sec  398K  The  Federal  court  Judges  at  Dalti- 
more  have  expressly  ordered  written  examlriatlons  because  of  their 
belief  that  persons  who  are  unable  to  write  the  English  language 
should  not  be  naturalized 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  crnfer 
with  the  United  States  district  court  Judges  at  Baltimore  to  obtain 
the  reform  you  desire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prancbs  T.  Pnucnrs. 

DzcXAUca  29.  1930 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Alesai«dbo.  Jr  .  M   C, 

House  of  Repre^entatii-^^s.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dxab  Concsessman  DAusawdro:   Further  reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  November  13.   1939.  concerning  the  type  of  edu- 
cational examination  in  use  in  the  various  field  districts  of   this 
Service. 

An  tnqulry  directed  to  the  flHd  offlcers  of  this  Service  brought 
reports  regarding  the  practice  foUowed  in  their  respective  districts 
which  are  summarized  as  follows: 

A  written  examination  Is  accorded  In  the  United  States  dlFtrlct 
courts  at  Washlntrton.  D  C.  and  Baltimore.  Md  ;  also.  In  the  Federal 
ooxuts  at  Alexandria,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond.  Va.;  at  A&heviUe.  N.  C; 
and  La  the  third  district  court  at  Salt  iMke  City 

In  the  other  districts  the  examination  Is  oral,  except  In  those 
instances  In  which  the  petitioner  is  imable  to  gpeak  or  hear.  Where 
pracUcable.  a  written  examination  Is  given  to  such  persons  which 
facilitates  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  the  applicant  and  the 
examiner. 

Cordially  yours. 

James  L.  Houchtelinc. 

Commtsnoner. 

.w^     «  ^.     «.   ^  PtaJKrAKT  8.  1940. 

The  Honorable  W   Calvtm  Chesnttt. 

Untied  Statea  District  Judge.  Post  Office  Building.  Battimore, 
Md. 

DxAx  Junes  CHSsNtrr:  As  per  your  request.  I  am  writing  to  you 
m  reference  to  modifying  the  present  method  of  handling  exami- 
nations for  dUzenshlp.  I  am  herewith  eiiclosing  a  letter  I  received 
from  Madam  Perkins.  Secretary  of  Laoor.  In  this  connection,  which 
I  would  appreciate  your  retumliig  to  me  after  It  has  served  vour 
purpose.  ' 

Tho«  persons  who  cannot  read  or  write  English  are  now  unable 
Uy  secure  their  citizenship  papers  in  Maryland,  while  in  other 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Washington,  D  C;  Alexandria.  Norfolk. 
T*'o!*.*'^^™,?"*'-  '^"  ■  AshevUle.  N  C;  and  In  the  third  district  court 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  they  have  the  privilege  of  Uklng  oral  exami- 
nations. 

By  this  time  you  will  no  doubt  have  received  a  letter  from 
congressman    Dickstzin,    chairman    of    the    House    Comjnlttee    on 

Immigration  and  Naturalization.  In  regard  to  my  bill H    R    5'»28 

In  tije  meantime.  whUe  this  legislation  Is  pending.  I  would  cer- 
tainly appreciate  It  if  you  and  Judge  Coleman  would  give  some 
consideration  to  the  matter  of  allowing  the  people  of  Marvland  the 
same  jjrivileare  accorded  In  other  communities 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  D'Alesandso   Jr 
if  ember  o/  Congress,  Third  Dtstrurt,  Maryiand. 

Juocx'B  Chambxss, 
UNmcD  Statxs  DisnucT  CotTST. 

n„«    T^  Tx..  .  *«««'»<»•«.  Md..  February  10.  1940. 

Hon.  l^oKAfl  D'Alxsandbo.  Jr.. 

House  Offloe  BuUding.  Washinffton.  D.  C. 
.  ^^^fCowcassBMAN  DAixsANDBo:  I  have  your  letter  of  February 
8^  enclosing  letter  to  you  of  October  31.  1939.  from  the  Secretary 

2L^*^.^"*  relaung  to  the  practice  In  naturallaaUon  in  thU 
Federal  district. 

Your  sxiggestion  is  that  the  practice  of  requiring  the  applicant 

for  naturalisauon  to  take  a  written  examination  i^y  be  ten  rtgld 
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In  some  cases  where  the  applicant  can  neither  read  nor  write 
English.  Your  thought  is  that  the  Judge  of  the  court  should 
exercise  discretion  In  permlttmg  an  oral  examination  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  Is  otherwise  shown  to  be  qualified  for  citizen- 
ship, but  Is  unable  to  read  or  write  English. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  qualifications  for  admitting  an  alien 
to  citizenship  are  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Congress  which  Is  codi- 
fied now  as  section  382  of  title  8  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
last  amendment  of  which  was  June  20,  1928.  ch.  819.  52  Stat.  1247. 
This  section.  In  addition  to  making  certain  requirements  as  to 
length  and  place  of  residence,  provides  that  the  applicant  must 
affirmatively  show  that  "during  all  the  periods  referred  to  in  this 
section,  he  has  Ix-haved  as  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States." 

The  examination  of  the  applicant  is  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  he  has  the  prescribed  qualifications.  By  the  acts  of 
Congress  of  June  8.  1926  (ch.  402.  44  Stat.  709).  and  June  10. 
1933  (Executive  Order  No.  6166.  sec.  14 — now  codified  In  title  8  of 
the  United  States  Code  as  sec.  399  (a)),  provision  was  made 
that  the  senior  district  Judge  of  a  Federal  district  court  Is  author- 
ized to  designate  an  examiner  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  "to  conduct  preliminary  hearings  upon  petitions  for 
naturalization  to  such  court,  and  to  make  findings  and  recom- 
mendations thereon." 

For  a  number  of  years  past  In  this  district  the  practice  in 
naturalization  has  been  In  accordance  with  this  act  of  Congress. 
That  Is  to  say.  the  examinations  of  the  applicants  are  made  by 
an  officer  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  who 
makes  written  recommendations  to  the  court  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  applicant.  In  general  these  recommendations  are 
followed  by  the  district  Judge  but  It  is  to  be  noted  that  subsection 
(c)  of  the  last-mentioned  statute  provides  that  "the  court  may, 
in  its  discretion,  and  shall,  upon  demand  of  the  petitioner,  re- 
quire the  examination  of  the  petitioner  and  witnesses  under  oath 
before  the  court  and  In  the  presence  of  the  court." 

The  number  of  applicants  for  naturalization  In  this  district  Is 
Ter>'  large  and  recently  the  numt)er  have  been  considerably  In- 
creasing. By  order  of  court  the  second  Monday  In  each  month, 
except  July  and  August.  Is  designated  as  the  day  for  naturalization 
and  on  an  average  there  are  now  about  100  or  more  applicants 
each  naturalization  day.  It  Is.  therefore,  very  Important  In  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  court  for  the  Judges  to  have  the  advantage 
0  recommendations  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to.  Otherwise  the 
work  of  the  court  would  be  very  materially  hamjjered  by  the  length 
of  time  required  for  individual  oral  examination  of  each  applicant 
in  court. 

With  regard  to  the  practice  as  to  written  or  oral  examinations 
by  the  examiner,  there  Is  no  rigid  and  Inflexible  rule  either  of  law 
or  of  practice  In  the  district  that  absolutely  and  In  all  cases 
requires  that  the  preliminary  examination  be  In  writing.  It  has, 
however,  beeji  a  fairer  and  better  test  of  the  applicant's  qualifica- 
tions than  an  oral  examination.  One  reason  is  that  the  applicant 
has  more  time  to  answer  tbe  questions  and  Is  able  to  give  more 
thought  to  them  if  the  examination  Is  written  than  If  It  Is  oral. 
Therefore.  In  this  district  some  years  ago  the  examiner  was  In- 
formed that  the  Judges  of  the  cotort  thought  written  examinations 
preferable. 

However,  as  you  will  note  from  the  above  quotation  from  the 
statute  itself,  if  the  examiner  recommends  that  the  applicant  be 
not  admitted  to  citizenship,  the  latter,  upon  request.  Is  entitled 
to  have  an  examination  In  court  and  this  may  be  oral  as  well  as 
written  and  probably.  In  most  cases,  would  be  oral.  It  Is  not  fre- 
quently that  nn  applicant  who  Is  rejected  by  the  examiner  applies 
to  the  court  for  a  personal  examination  in  open  court,  but  wherever 
this  has  been  brought  to  our  attention,  the  oral  examination  has 
been  given  In  court. 

I  return  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  enclosed  with 
your  letter  to  me. 

Yours  very  tr\ily, 

W.  CAI.VIN  Chesnttt, 
Untted  States  District  Judge. 

Janttakt  30,  1940. 
Hon.  William  Coleman. 

Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Deax  JrDCE  Coleman:  This  committee  recently  had  before  It  for 
hearing  H.  R  5228  (Mr.  D'Alksandbo)  ,  for  the  admission  to  citizen- 
ship of  aliens  who  came  into  this  cotuitry  prior  to  November  11. 
1918. 

H.  R.  5228.  among  other  things,  would  exempt  such  aliens  from 
all  educational  requirements,  provided  said  aliens  had  attended 
citizenship  classes  for  at  least  6  months. 

It  developed  at  the  hearing  that  the  committee  had  already  re- 
ported a  similar  bill.  H.  R.  6381  (Mr.  Lesotski)  .  This  bill  fixed  the 
entry  date  prior  to  February  5.  1917;  It  also  embodied  the  provision 
for  the  exemption  of  the  educational  test  as  contained  in  Mr. 
D'Alzsakdros  bill.  H.  R.  6381.  having  been  reported  and  being 
now  before  the  House,  there  would  be  no  object  In  reporting  the 
Bunllar  bill  of  Ccni^ressman  D'Aixsantao. 

As  the  committee  is  In  favor  of  the  legislation  contained  In  these 
two  bills,  it  is  hoped  that  early  and  favorable  action  will  t>e  taken 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 


The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  this  pending  legisla- 
tion to  the  Judges  of  the  courts  and  for  that  reason  is  acquainting 
you  with  the  present  status  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Very  respectfxiUy  yours, 

Samuel  Dickstsin,  Chairvwn. 

Baltimoek.  Md..  Febrtuiry  19,  1940. 
Hon   Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr., 

House  of  ReTtresentativea.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  D'Alesandro:  Replying  to  copy  of  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 8  to  Judge  Chesnut.  which  you  have  8«>nt  me.  I  beg  to  enclose 
copy  of  letter  which  I  have  today  addressexl  to  Hon.  'Samuel  Dick- 
stein,  chairman,  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Waturalizatlon, 
House  of  Representatives,  which  I  l)elleve  lully  sets  forth  my  views 
with  respect  to  the  matter  referred  to  In  your  letter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  C.  Coleman, 
United  Statea  District  Judge. 

Febsuart    19,    1940. 
Hon.  Samuel  Dickstein, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Immigratron    and    Naturalization, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dickstein:  I  acknowledge  rf<«lpt  of  your  letter  of 
January  30  calling  my  attention  to  H.  R.  5228.  Introduced  by 
Mr  D'Alesandro.  and  H.  R.  6381,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Lesinskt. 
pending  legislation,  the  object  of  which  Is  to  exempt  from  any 
educational  test  persons  applying  for  admission  to  citizenship 
who  have  entered  this  country  prior  to  a  particular  date  named 
In  the  bills. 

While  you  do  not  expressly  ask  for  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
me  with  respect  to  this  legislation.  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  from  my  exi>crience  of  some  12  yeairs  in  the  naturalization 
of  aliens.  I  feel  that  to  make  any  such  exceptions  as  are  proposed 
by  the  legislation  above  referred  to  would  be  undesirable,  would 
be  an  arbitrary  discrimination,  and  would  tend  to  lower  the 
standard  of  citizenship. 

I  am  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  D'Alesandro.  Congressman 
from  the  Third  District  of  Maryland,  under  date  of  February  8. 
In  which  he  refers  to  the  same  pending  legislation  and  asks  that 
Judge  Chesnut  and  I  give  consideration  to  the  matter  of  allowing 
applicants  for  citizenship  In  Maryland  to  become  naturalized 
without  proving  that  they  are  able  to  read  or  write  English. 

I  have  Just  written  Mr.  D'Alesandro  that  I  am  opposed  to  any 
such  statutory  change  as  would  compel,  ref^ardless  of  the  Individual 
case,  relaxing  of  the  standards  as  now  maintained  In  the  Mary- 
land district.  Mr.  D'Alesandro  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mar>'land  district  Is  one  of  the  few  districts  In  the  country  where 
the  privilege  of  taking  oral  examinations  Is  not  accorded  to  appli- 
cants for  naturalization.  While  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  re- 
quirements throughout  the  coimtry.  I  think  the  present  standards 
are  not  only  entirely  consistent  with  the  law  but  impliedly  required, 
because  I  fall  to  see  how  one  can  indicate  that  he  Is  "attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  well  dis- 
posed to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  United  States"  or  Is  able 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  franchise  or  to  vote  Intelligently 
unless  he  has  at  least  some  ability  to  read  and  write  simple  Eng- 
lish. The  law  leaves  It  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial  Judge  to  de- 
termine the  fitness  of  the  applicant.  In  adopting  the  standards 
which  we  have  here  in  Maryland,  we  believe  that  they  are  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  entirely  consistent  with  the  present  law.  My  ex- 
perience Indicates  that  a  large  number  of  applicants  for  citizenship 
not  only  remain  In  this  country  for  a  number  of  years  before  apply- 
ing for  citizenship,  and  preparing  themselves  to  qualify,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  are  not  really  interested  In  citizenship  as  such. 
That  is  to  say,  their  primary  desire  is  to  use  their  citizenship  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  exemption,  for  absent  parents  or  other 
relatives,  from  the  usual  quota  requirements  before  entering  this 
country,  or  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  advantage  of  old-age 
pensions,  etc. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  C.  Coleman, 
United  States  District  Judge. 


Business  and  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  9  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  C.  CMAHONEY.  OF  WYOMING. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  very  able  and 
timely  article  written  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
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O'MAHOirrrl.  and  printed  In  the  Democratic  Digest,  on  the    f   **»•  Democratic  Party,  however,  are  assiduously  seeking  to  CTiItlTRte 
1.. ^  .«  • i i 4.  the  fear  that  it  Is  our  Durooae  to  elevate  thf>  rviv»mmor>»  aKrvB. 
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Are  You  Aware? 
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schedule  btrt  have  made  advance  payments  of  Interest  snd  principal, 
from  nrvratinff  revenues,  amountina  to  •140,643.  as  of  the  b»me  date. 
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O'MARoirrrl.  and  printed  in  the  Democratic  Digest,  on  tlxe 
subject  of  business  and  govenunent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  wa^  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rccoao,  a«  follows : 

{From  Um  Etemocnitlc  Digest  for  April   1940] 

BtrsTwiss  Ain>  covxsNiczirr 

CBy  Joszra  C   OKAMoirrr,  United  States  Senator  from  Wyoming) 
The  Oemocrfttlc  Pmrty.  as  Woodrow  Wllaon  once  pointed  out,  la 
the  only  party  tn  the  history  of  the  United  States  that  has  nerer 
died     The  secrpt  of  this  ▼Itallty  Is,  as  be  put  It,  that  "it  hae  always 
ha4t  a  heart  undf:r  its  Jacket."     What  Wilson  meant  by  this  phrase 
wai  that  our  party  has  always  recognised  that  the  responsibility  of 
govrnment  is  to  serve  people.     That   is  why  throughout  Its  long 
exlNtence.  Its  dominant  policy  has  been  the  defense  of  human  rights. 
Never  baa  It  been  more  rigorously  and  effectively  devoted  to  Its 
historic  policy  than  dtirlng  the  last  7  years.     It  has  written  so  great 
a  reccrd  cf  service  to  farmers  and  workers  and  the  general  public 
that   the  special  policy  committed  of  the  Republican   Party,   after 
working  for  more  than  fl  months  to  define  an  issue  against  us,  has 
placed  the  seal  of  approval  upon  the  principal  achievements  of  the 
Rooserelt  administration      Soil  conservation  and  agrlcxiltural  sub- 
sidies for  the  farmer:   collective  bargaining,  relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed and   wage-hour  legislation  for  the  worker;    social   security, 
■tock-market  rrgnlatJon  and  the  policy  with   respect   to  the  gold 
standard    for   the   general   public,    are    all    acknowledged   by   Prof. 
Olenn  Prank's  O.  O.  P.  program  committee  as  reforms  which  muai 
be  retained.     The  Tlrtue  of  all  of  these  policies  lies  In  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  so  beneficial  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  that 
even  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  know  that  they  cannot  be  aban- 
doned     Yet  those  same  leaders  who  put  none  of  these  reforms  into 
effect  when  they  were  In  control  of  the  Government  are  obviously 
hoping  for  some  return  of  the  popular  favor  which  has  been  Icat  to 
them  for  the  p«st  10  years. 

irxTST  paoTccT  cAzivs  cinm  booskvklt 

It  la  Important  for  ua  as  Democrats  to  know  why  this  la  so,  for 
by  that  knowledge  we  can  protect  the  gains  which  have  been  won 
under  Roosevelt  for  the  general  welfare  and  prevent  the  danger  of  a 
return  to  reactionary  policies  that  might  even  threaten  the  funda- 
mentals of  popular  government.  Paradoxically  enough.  It  la  to  the 
Inherent  dlatrust  the  people  have  for  big  government  that  the  op- 
ponenU  of  the  Democratic  Party  are  trxisting  tn  their  efforts  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  fear  that,  contrary  to  all  our  old  principles,  we  are  In 
fact  trying  to  make  the  Oovemment  more  powerful  than  the  people. 

This  and  this  only  is  the  danger  we  face  as  we  prepare  to  enter 
the  campaign  of  IMO.  With  the  democratic  principle  imder  attack 
all  over  the  world,  with  a  triumvirate  of  dictators  planning  the 
domination  of  Surope.  with  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
globe  denied  tboae  Inalienable  rights,  to  protect  which  this  Oovem- 
ment waa  estabUahed.  It  is  more  than  ever  Important  that  as 
Democrats  we  examine  the  philosophy  at  our  party  tn  the  light  of 
modern  conditions. 

The  DemocraUc  Party  came  into  ezlstence  at  a  time  wben  both 
business  and  Oovemment  were  primarily  local.  Ttiere  were  only 
about  15  corporations  m  the  whole  country  when  the  ConsUtutton 
waa  adopted  and  all  but  three  at  these  were  banks  or  canal  com- 
panies. In  these  circumstances  the  States  were  clearly  adequate 
to  exercise  whatever  regulation  of  eoonomlc  life  was  necessary  tn 
the  public  intarast.  Consequentty,  the  Democratic  Party  was  the 
defender  of  State's  rights. 

After  the  Civil  war.  however,  a  grsat  ehaz«e  came  with  the 
development  at  the  ralhfoada.  As  they  gradually  extended  from 
one  SUte  to  aaottier  and  began  to  exerelae  a  eonstantly  increasing 
influence  on  eoonomlc  life,  it  finally  became  apparent  that  they 
bad  outgrown  the  regulatory  power  of  the  SUtes  and  the  people 
turned  to  Washington  for  the  protection  of  the  public  interest. 
Beginning  with  the  creatkm  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Oommls- 
■lon  in  1S87,  the  poweia  of  the  National  Government  have  been 
steadUy  expanded  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  bualneae 
corporation  In  slae  and  influence.  In  no  other  way  was  It  possible 
to  protect  the  pobllc  As  economic  power  over  the  Nation  was 
oonoentratad  by  raaaon  at  corporate  development  in  private  offices 
In  New  York,  political  power  was  concentrated  in  Washington. 
Ever  since  the  turn  of  the  century  every  national  campaign  has 
turned  on  the  Issus  whether  the  national  power  in  Washington 
should  be  controlled  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  or  on  behalf  of 
the  so-called  Intereste  which,  operating  from  New  York,  domi- 
nated our  economic  life.  In  this  struggle  the  Democratic  Party 
was  always  for  the  exercise  of  national  power  on  behalf  of  the 
people. 

I  UMUB  nr 


That  Issue  was  decided  in  tvrot  of  public  control  in  the  elections 
of  1932  and  1036  when  the  progressive  and  liberal  forces  of  the 
country,  previously  divided  among  all  the  parties.  Joined  forces  in 
the  Democratic  Party  and  elected  Roosevelt.  These  were  victories 
fbr  popular  government,  not  for  big  government,  lliey  mani- 
fested the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  dtlaens  that  the  eco- 
nomic processes  of  our  time  should  be  regtilated  by  the  repre- 
laataUeaa  of  ah  the  people  1b  the  intcreata  of  aU.    Opponents  of 


the  Democratic  Party,  however,  are  aasldtxmsly  seeking  to  cultivate 
the  fear  that  it  is  otir  ptopoee  to  elevate  the  Oovemment  above 
the  people  and  give  it  powers  of  control  rather  than  of  regulation. 

There  are  therefore  two  principles  which  we  shotild  make  crystal 
clear.     These  are: 

First,  that  the  Oovemment  has  no  right,  and  will  not  be  per- 
mitted, to  control  or  direct  the  people,  but  Is  now,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jefferson,  an  Instnunentallty  for  service  to  all  classes  and 
all  Interests: 

Second,  that  organleed  business  has  no  right  and  will  not  be 
permitted  to  control  the  Oovemment.  but  that  like  Oovemment 
Its  function  is  to  serve  and  not  to  exploit  lor  to  control  the  masses. 

Those  of  us  whc  belong  to  the  Dem/x:ratlc  Party  know  that 
these  are  our  principles  and  that  It  Is  not  the  purpoee  of  this 
administration  to  >nable  Oovemment  to  assume  control  over  the 
people.  This  has  been  made  clear  In  the  record  of  the  most  far- 
flung  and  highly  intricate  of  aU  the  agencies  we  have  establtEhed — 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  under  which,  by  the 
establishment  of  local  committees.  Secretary  Wallace  has  success- 
fully preserved  an  exceedingly  large  measure  of  local  responsibility 
and  control.  But  the  cry  of  "regimentation"  Issuing  from  the  llpe 
of  some  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  Democratic  policies  will  be 
tised  to  create  a  different  Impression. 

It  U  only  a  few  weeks  since  Standard  Statistics  Co..  one  of  the 
leading  reporters  on  fiscal  and  business  affairs,  gave  out  the  figures 
to  show  that  the  net  incomes  of  669  leading  corporations  in  1939 
had  increased  more  than  83  percent  above  those  of  1938.  In  the 
Utter  year,  these  corporaUons,  including  the  principal  raUroads, 
Industrials,  and  utilities  had  a  total  net  of  •657,548.000.  In  1939 
their  total  was  »1,236.983.000.  Yet.  It  Is  chiefly  from  those  who 
claim  to  speak  for  these  institutions  thus  comfortably  placed  en 
the  profit  side  of  the  ledger  that  the  complamts  and  warnings 
come.  Strangely  enough,  however,  though  the  profits  of  big  busi- 
ness have  shown  this  remarkable  upward  trend,  the  unemploj-ment 
problem  remains.  Indiistrlal  production  In  1939  was  above  the 
levels  for  1929  before  the  crash,  but  employment  was  below  and  the 
Oovemment  U  stUl  compelled  to  make  huge  approprUtions  to  pro- 
vide "made  work"  at  Inadequate  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  miUlona 
for  whom  private  business  and  indtistry  have  no  places. 
nvcaxASs  FtmcHASiNc  poweb  or  BCAssrs 

The  Oovemment  has  never  been  able  to  appropriate  enough  to 
give  Jobs  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  Idle,  nor  to  pay  more  tlian 
starvation  wages  to  those  whom  it  does  employ.  More  than  13  - 
000,000  persons  are  now  certified  by  local  welfare  agencies  as  eli- 
gible, ttirough  the  stamp  plan  for  distrlbuUng  surplus  commodities 
to  receive  as  a  gift  a  2S-cent  blue  sUmp  with  the  two  25-cent 
orange  stamps  they  are  able  to  buy.  Thus  with  profits  accumulat- 
ing for  the  great  economic  linits.  there  Is  sUU  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  imable  to  support  itself. 

The  farmers  who  cannot  sell  their  crops  for  even  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  unemployed  who  cannot  find  real  Jobs  at  real 
wages  are  no  longer  economically  free.  Yet  they  constitute  the 
very  elements  with  which  America  can  Inaugurate  an  era  far  more 
prosperotis  than  any  of  which  the  human  race  has  ever  dreamed 
It  Is  by  building  up  the  ability  of  these  millions  to  buy  the  prod- 
ucts of  farm  and  factory  that  the  markets  for  our  Inexhaustible 
abundance  can  be  created  The  way  to  do  that  is  obviously  to 
encourage  private  industry  to  create  the  Jobs  which  wUl  take  the 
imemployed  off  the  relief  rolls  of  Government 

The  way  to  do  that  involves  not  only  the  clear  enimclatlon  of  the 
two  democratic  principles  already  mentioned,  namely  that  govern- 
ment wUl  not  be  permitted  to  control  the  activities  of  the  people 
and  that  organized  business  wUl  not  be  permitted  to  control  gov- 
ernment, ft  Invcdves  also  a  definite  program  of  encouraging  Uttlo 
bustneas.  of  protecting  it  from  being  swallowed  up  by  big  business 
ai>d  of  aiding  It  to  furnish  employment.  It  involves  a  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  fact  that  people  come  first,  before  government, 
and  before  business,  that  they  are  entitled  to  an  Increased  par- 
ticipation In  the  profits  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  that  such 
increased  participation  can  only  resxilt  in  ever-mounting  nrofits  for 
all  forms  of  business. 

The  system  of  private  property,  the  profit  motive  and  democracy 

^  '^  m^  *7  ^^  •*"*  '**^  '^*'y  *^«  founded  in  the  freedom  of 
the  individual,  in  his  inherent  right  to  work  as  he  pleases  and  to 
vote  as  he  pleases.  Capitalism  and  democracy  are  under  attack  now 
be<»use  men  have  not  learned  how  to  adjust  their  individual  lives 
to  the  large  organizations  which  they  must  create  In  order  to  tsJcs 
advantage  of  the  faculties  which  science  and  Invention  have 
developed. 

A  modem  transpcrtaUon  systesn.  like  a^  railroad  or  an  air  lli»e- 
a  communication  system.  lUce  the  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  or 
the  radio  networks;  or  almost  any  of  the  huge  modem  Industrial 
^nts  an  possible  of  accomplishment  only  by  collective  enterprise. 
When  these  organlxatlons  swaUow  up  the  Individual,  the  danger  is 
that  government  wlU  swallow  up  the  organizations  as  has  already 
happened  In  Italy  and  Germany.  In  such  cases  the  individual  Iosm 
both  economtc  freedom  and  political  liberty.  ^^ 

It  is  for  us  In  America  to  preserve  both.  '  There  la  no  political 
^J^^.  •'^****  ^y  experience  and  tradition  to  accomplish  this 
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TYiey  attempt  to  probe  deeply  into  figures  on  su^  points  as  num- 
ber of  members  oonnseted.  amount  at  energy  purchased  at  vrtiole- 
and   sold  at  retail,  operating  expenses,  rates,  revenues,  and 


surplus,  sufficient  to  cover  all  current  interest  requirements  two 
and  one-third  times.  One  sjrstem  showed  net  operating  revenues 
four  times  as  great  as  the  Interest  requirements. 
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Are  You  Aware? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Apr  a  «,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  DKTBOIT  FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  privilege 
granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
an  article  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  of  April  4.  1940,  by 
Hamilton  Butler,  which  is  as  follows: 

AKX  TOtJ  AWAKXr 

That  the  value  of  American  merchandise  exports  was  3  percent 
greater  In  1939  than  in  1938?  

That  the  value  of  American  merchandise  Imports  was  18  percent 
greater  in  1939  than  in  1938? 

That  the  Increase  in  our  exports  was  due  prtnclpally  to  war  orders 
from  Europe  and  subsidies  granted  to  agricultural  products  sold  for 

exports?  ^  .J     « 

That  we  imported  enough  foreign  gold  last  year  to  provide  for- 
eigners With  a  dollar  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  American  goods  they 

That  with  all  these  factors  favoring  the  sale  of  goods  abroad,  we 
increased  our  purchase  of  foreign  goods  six  Umes  as  much  as  we 
Increased  our  sales? 

Payment  of  Rural  Electrification  Loans  by  Farmers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  Ml>fNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  9  Uegislative  day  of  Monday.  AprU  8).  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  censent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  R.  E.  A. 
refuting  charges  that  the  farm  cooperatives  are  not  paying 
their  loan  charges  to  the  Federal  Government.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  is  remarkable  that  in  so  short  a  time  they  are  doing 
as  well  as  the  record  indicates. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Depaxtmcnt  or  AcEIC^^.TI^u^— Rtnuu.  Euctritication  Administra- 
tion 

Calling  attention  to  a  determined  search  by  "some  few"  utUlty 
leaders  for  signs  of  failure  in  the  R.  K.  A.  financed  power  systems, 
Harry  Slattery.  Administrator  of  Rural  Electrlflcation.  today  de- 
clared their  aim  Is  ••smashing  and  taking  over  the  rural  electrlflcation 

cooperatives  ■    He  added:  .     ^  .  ,  ^  _^»v.  ♦»,. 

"The  nnanclal  ehowing  of  the  systems  to  date,  coupled  with  the 
fine  spirit  of  the  cooperative  leaders,  gives  us  confidence  that  this 
destructive  aim  will  be  defeated.  Power  service  for  farmers,  by 
farmers,  is  here  to  sUy."  *     ^.      . 

Mr  Slatterys  statement  was  made  In  a  memorandum  to  directors, 
managers,  and  superintendenU  of  the  nearly  700  R.  E.  A.  financed 
systems  In  45  States.  Refuting  -palpably  mistaken"  assertions  that 
the  systems  have  not  earned  the  interest  charges  on  their  loans,  he 
listed  280  systems  which  up  to  February  29.  1940.  hod  made  pay- 
ments of  interest,  or  Interest  and  principal,  out  of  their  operating 
revenues  The  number  of  systems  In  operation  at  that  time  was 
679  Of  the  299  eystemB  not  making  paymenU  from  revenues.  Mr. 
SUttery  pointed  cut  that  a  large  proportion  are  newer  systems,  in 
their  early  development  period  and  not  yet  obligated  to  malte  any 
paymenU  to  the  Oovemment  from  their  revenues. 

The  remainder  are  in  default.  The  total  of  defaults,  or  payments 
in  arrears  as  cf  January  1.  is  only  $56,765,  Mr.  SUttery  pointed  out^ 
A  number  of  other  systems  have  not  merely  lived  up  to  the  payment 


schedule  but  have  made  advance  peyments  of  interest  snd  principal, 
from  operating  revenues,  amoimtlng  to  •140,643,  as  of  tbe  tMOoe  date. 
This  Mr.  Slattery  termed  "an  excellent  showing."  adding: 

•It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  all  rural  electric  enterprlaee. 
whether  public,  private,  or  cooperative,  require  a  period  of  growth  of 
perhaps  as  much  as  6  years  before  they  attain  their  fuU  develop- 
ment •  •  •  not  one  of  the  systems  financed  by  R.  E.  A.  has 
been  energized  for  so  long  a  time  as  5  years." 

A  check  of  all  of  the  systems  in  one  State  showed  that  as  a  group 
they  were  covering  their  interest  requirements  two  snd  a  third 
times,  after  paying  all  operating  coKta,  including  an  allowance  for 
taxes  and  depreciation,  according  to  his  memorandum.  One  of 
these  syster^s  showed  net  operating  revenues  four  times  as  great  as 
the  interest  rcqulrrments. 

Mr.  Slattery's  str.tement  to  the  system  leaders  concluded : 

"Certainly  these  figures  seem  to  Indicate  that  by  and  large  these 
R  E.  A.  loans  wUl  be.  as  they  are  Intended  to  be.  self-llquldaUng. 
It  Is  true  that  a  lot  of  hard  work  will  be  needed  to  make  and  keep 
them  self-Uqxildatlng  But  that  has  never  been  any  secret;  R.  E.  A. 
officials,  for  example,'  have  said  It  over  and  over  again  to  you  and 
to  others.  Pretty  largely,  that  hard  work  Is  up  to  you.  Mean- 
while, thq  trends  of  use  and  revenue  are  upward,  and  that  la  more 
significant  Just  now  than  any  of  the  figures." 

MUMOKANDtTM  TO  DIHXCTORS,   MANAGERS,   AND   SOWnUNTINDENTS  OT  AU. 
R.    K.   A.    FINANCED   STSTEMS 

Department  or  AaRKnTLTtrRK, 
Rural  ESjectrification  Administratiow. 

i4pr<I  4,  1940. 

Recently  it  was  charged  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  rather  widely  reported,  that  the  R.  E.  A.  financed  cooperatives 
"have  not  earned  the  interesf  on  their  loans  from  the  Government. 
The  statement  is  palpably  mistaken.  Here  are  the  facts  that  con- 
trovert it. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
energized  systems  financed  by  R.  E.  A.  had  up  to  February  29,  1940, 
made  payments  of  Interest,  or  interest  and  principal,  out  of  operat- 
ing revenues.  A  list  of  these  borrowers,  together  with  the  amotmts 
paid.  Is  attached.  I  think  it  constitutes  a  telling  reply  to  those  who 
assert  that  the  systems  are  not  paying  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
pay  their  own  way. 

As  to  those  not  listed,  a  large  proportion  are  not  yet  obligated  to 
make  any  payments  to  us  out  of  their  revenues.  They  are  not  so 
obligated  until  30  months  after  the  dates  of  their  notes  to  us.  In 
the  meantime,  and  largely  for  technical  reasons,  they  pay  us 
Interest  out  of  loan  funds  on  such  money  as  has  been  advanced  to 
them  during  the  period  of  construction  and  Initial  operations.  As 
many  of  you  know,  this  Is  a  common  practice  In  the  floanclng  and 
development  of  new  business  enterprlaee. 

This  period  when  no  payments  from  revenues  are  due  from  the 
newer  systems  largely  accounts  for  the  difference  between  th* 
number  of  systems  energized — 579— and  the  nxmiber  appearing 
in  this  table — 280 — as  making  payments  from  operating  revenue*. 
Of  course.  It  does  not  wholly  account  for  the  difference.  Some 
few  borrowers  are  In  default,  as  was  pointed  out  some  time  ago  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Administrator  of  Rural  Electrification  to 
the  Congress  and  as  Is  explained  further  hereafter. 

Ordinarily  we  do  not  disclose  the  position  of  any  of  our  bor- 
rowers IndividuaUy.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  boatUe 
Interests  here  and  there  are  quick  to  seize  upon  the  record*  of  the 
less  fully  developed  or  less  successful  systems  to  misrepresent  a 
present  deficiency,  real  or  apparent,  as  a  conclusive  faUure.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  the  coop>eratlves  and  power  districts  may  speak 
tor  themselves  about  their  financial  poisition — many  do — ^we  have 
seen  no  reason  to  set  up  the  newer  or  thus  far  less  successful 
systems  as  targets. 

Some  few — by  no  means  all — ^utility  leaders  are  searching  for 
indications  of  failure  because  they  still  cling  to  the  hope  of 
smashing  and  taking  over  the  rural  electrification  cooperatives. 
Every  so  often  we  learn  of  the  direct,  although  tisually  more  or 
less  private,  expression  of  these  hopes.  The  financial  showing  of 
the  systems  to  date,  coupled  with  the  fine  spirit  of  the  co- 
operative leaders,  gives  us  confidence  that  this  destructive  aim 
will  be  defeated.  Power  service  for  farmers,  by  farmers,  ia  here 
to  stay. 

The  evidences  of  a  determined  search  for  information  to  uae 
against  the  cooperatives  are  increasing  rapidly.  All  of  you  have 
at  one  time  or  another  been  called  upon.  Individually  or  coUec- 
tlvely.  to  present  for  somebody's  inspection  detaUed  reporto  of  your 
operations.  When  you  ran  down  the  source  of  the  Inquiry,  or  we 
did.  it  usually  proved  that  the  Inquirer  was  linked  with  those  utili- 
ties that  remain  antagonistic  to  cooperative  electrification.  You 
wUl  doubtless  remember  the  supposed  editorial  which  recently 
appeared  In  many  local  newspapers  all  over  the  country  demanding 
that  all  R.  E.  A.  financed  cooperatives  publish  financial  report*. 
You  will  recall,  too.  that  the  soxirce  of  this  canned  editorial 
waa  found  to  be  the  Hofer  syndicate  of  Portland,  Oreg..  a  so- 
called  news  service  which,  the  Federsd  Trade  Commission  hearings 
several  years  ago  disclosed,  had  collected  »84.820  a  year  from  vari- 
ous utilities  and  a  like  amount  from  other  Industrial  concerns. 

All  of  you.  too.  have  received  questionnaires  from  other  agencies 
closely  associated  with,  or  sponsored  by,  private-utUlty  interests. 
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T  Am  an    American. 


What   a  world   of  memhag  that   phrase 

>m1iw««  In  the  ereat 


this  nragT*m  with  Mr.  Arnold   and  my  dtoUngul«h*d  «rteiul  and 
SfleSrcSjgrfssmsn  BurroH.  of  New  York     "  i*  tbrough  effort. 
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TImt  kttnnpt  to  piolM  deeply  tnto  flgurea  on  ra^  points  ••  num- 
bOT  of  mctnbcn  oonnaetad.  amount  at  energy  purchsMd  at  wbole- 
mU«  and  sold  at  retaU.  operating  espenaea.  ratea,  rerenuea,  and 
relai«d  >t<»ma.  Stnce  all  B.  B.  A.  ftnanrwl  syctems  are  gtill  in  an 
rarlf  d<>T«iopTnental  atage.  tt  la  perfectly  natural  that  any  showing 
aome  of  you  could  make  on  such  report*  would  be  leas  (aTorabie 
than  it  would  be  after  your  electric  ayatem  bad  been  In  operatkm 
for  a  rraaonable  period. 

Tb  the  foea  of  rural  electrlflcstlon  erery  flgyre  la  a  weapon  to 
be  ttxmrd  afalnat  ycm  and  agalnat  the  whole  rural-electrlflcatlon 
prof^am  We  bare  tried  not  alone  to  reapect  the  rights  of  the 
borrowers  but  to  mlnlmtae  the  ezpoaure  ot  the  young  coopera- 
tlvea  and  other  ayatema  to  Um  boatUe  attacka  at  those  who  would 
like  to  scuttle  them. 

Rnw^vcr,  the  Mea  that  there  ta  little  or  no  evidence  publicly 
avaUabie  that  the  loana  made  by  B.  ■.  A.  are  aound  la  utterly 
erroneoua  and  harmful.  Thar*  la  plenty  of  evidence  pointing  to 
the  eoundneea  of  theae  kMUM.  Bome  of  It  has  already  been  made 
aTailable  to  everybody,  and  tt  la  aupplcmented  eztenalvely  in  thla 
memorandum . 

Ttie  heartnga  of  the  Boose  Approprlatlotia  Committee  a  few 
montha  a^o  contain  conalderable  Information  on  the  paymenta 
and  Bome  defaulta  of  nearly  100  R.  E.  A.  bocrowera.  Moreover,  we 
Inducted  m  the  Annual  Report  at  1B39  a  broad  and  easily  under- 
standable !<ununary  of  *»«»»"«•«■''  progreas  and  outlook.  This  appears 
on  pa«r^  12^  145  of  the  report.  In  brief.  It  makea  the  following 
nuijor  points: 

Not  one  dollar  trf  the  loans  adranced  tip  to  December  1.  1939 — 
totaling  over  gl7tti)00.000 — had  been  charged  off  by  R.  E.  A.  or 
tranaferrcd  to  an  Inactive  account,  although  in  financial  experience 
generally  such  cbaiga  oCa  are  quite  common. 

No  leasee  have  bean  experienced  on  any  loans,  and  there  hav« 
been  no  foreclostirea. 

Twenty  aeven  instailments  of  Interest  and  principal  on  out- 
atanding  loana  renuUned  unpaid  on  June  30.  1939.  and  were  thereby 
deteulted.  Under  authority  of  section  13  of  the  Rural  Bectnflca- 
Xkm  Act  of  1086.  the  Administrator  \»  granting  theae  borrowers 
•stanslons  of  time  to  pay  Interest  and  principal.  The  total  of  such 
defaulted  paymenta  on  June  30.  1S39.  was  $«S.61fl30. 

Beven  boiiowers  shelved  up  so  well  In  point  of  revenues  that 
tliey  were  able  to  make  substantial  payments  of  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal In  advance  of  tha  data  due.  Such  advance  paymenu  made 
or  about  to  be  made  iq»  to  Deeember  1.  19S9,  totaled  179.594.70. 

On  R.  X.  A.*!  wiring  and  plumbing  Installation  loan  contracts. 
under  which  gajU^U  bad  been  advanced  up  to  December  1.  1039, 
collections  showed  leaa  than  1  percent  dellnquenclea.  No  exten- 
sions of  time  had  been  granted  on  any  such  loans,  though  full 
intcfTSt  and  principal  payments  begin  6  months  after  the  date  ot 
the  note. 

Since  the  annual  report  was  published  I  have  been  able  to  bring 
theae  two  items  up  to  date  for  January  1,  1940.  By  that  date  ad- 
vance payments  of  Interest  and  prlxMclpal  made  from  operating 
revenues  amounted  to  •140.84S.  That  la  an  excellent  showing.  It 
Is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  all  rtiral  electric  enterprlsea. 
whether  pubUe.  private,  or  cooperative,  require  a  period  of  growth 
of  perfaape  as  much  as  6  yeara  before  they  attain  their  full  develop- 
ment. The  reasons  why  they  need  thla  period  for  development,  and 
the  Increasing  use  of  electricity  and  Increasing  revenues  that  may 
be  anticipated  during  the  early  years,  are  fuUy  dlaeuased  on  pagee 
190-139  and  183-138  of  the  annual  report.  Hera.  In  considering 
the  showing  made  thus  far  by  R.  S.  A.  bmmweta.  I  almply  want  to 
potnt  out  that  not  one  of  the  systems  financed  by  R.  K.  A.  haa  been 
ensTfiaed  for  so  long  a  time  aa  6  years. 

Installments  in  arrears  on  January  1.  l»40.  totaled  •50.765.  This 
figure  represents  currant  dellnquenclea.  Some  defaulted  paymenta 
reported  earlier  In  the  annual  report  have  since  been  made  up  by 
the  borrowera.  Otbera  arc  not  ipcluded  m  the  new  total  because  of 
a  i«KhedullBg  at  the  terms  of  payment  to  the  25-year  basis  author- 
fcsd  under  the  Rural  Bectrlflfeatkm  Act  <a  1036  and  proved  up  by 
sancrtence. 


the  early  daya  the  administration  of  R.  R  A.  set  tenna  for  the 
beginning  of  repayment  of  mtoreet  and  principal  on  a  very  rigorous 
haels  too  rigoroua  as  experience  has  shown,  especially  in  view  of 
the  need,  already  mentioned,  for  a  devclopownt  period.  On  theee 
earlier  loans  a  30-year  maximum  repayment  period  was  provided 
for  in  the  loan  eontraeta.  and.  aa  «q»erienoe  demonstrated,  with 
paymenta  of  interest  and  principal  scheduled  to  begin  iong  before 
anything  approaching  full  development  of  the  systems  could 
poeilbly  have  taken  place. 

The  Rural  Bectriflcation  Act  of  IB36  waa  drawn  with  a  clear 
recogniuon  of  the  need  for  allowing  for  initial  growth,  and  ac- 
cordingly authorised  the  uee  of  a  as-year  m^Timiin^  repayment 
period.  All  revlalona  of  loan  terms  that  have  been  or  are  being 
made,  have  been  kept  within  the  terms  of  the  35-year  schedule. 
as  waa  stated  in  the  Annml  Report.  On  many  loans  the  ao-year 
terms  have  been  retained,  even  though  they  appear  generally  leaa 
appropriate  because  thua  far  at  least  there  has  been  no  need  to 
change  them. 

Looking  at  the  queetlon  from  another  point  of  view,  you  will  be 
Intereated  In  the  reeulu  of  a  check  we  made  recently  of  operating 
cotKUtlcns  for  all  systems  in  one  State.  It  showed  that  In  Decem- 
ber 1030  the  systems  as  a  group  were  cqiMratlng  so  successfully 
that  artrr  paying  all  operating  costs.  Including  an  allowance  tot 
taxes  and  depreciauon.  they  eUU  had  net  operaUng  revenues,  or 


sxirplus.  suffldent  to  cover  all  current  Interest  requirements  two 
and  one-third  times.  One  system  shoued  net  operating  revenues 
four  times  as  great  as  the  Interest  requirements. 

Certainly  these  figures  seem  to  Indicate  that  by  and  large  these 
R.  E.  A.  loans  wlH  be.  as  they  are  Intended  to  be.  self-llquldatlng. 
It  Is  true  that  a  lot  of  hard  work  will  be  needed  to  make  and  keep 
them  BeU-liquldaUng.  But  that  has  never  been  any  secret;  R.  E.  A. 
offlcials.  for  example,  have  said  It  over  and  over  again,  to  you  and 
to  others.  Pretty  largely  that  hard  work  Is  up  to  you  Mean- 
while the  trends  of  U4>e  and  revenue  are  upvrard.  and  that  Is  more 
Bljjnlflcant  just  now  than  any  of  the  figures. 

Ha«rt  Blattsry.  Administrator. 
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Radio  Prosram  Ur.der  Auspices  of  I  Am  an 
American  Citizenship  Foundation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9, 1940 


PBOOHAM  OVKR  N.  B.  C.  NETWORK  ON  APRIL  6.  1940 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Recxjrd.  I  include  the  following  radio  program 
over  the  blue  transcontinental  network,  from  the  National 
BroadcasUng  Co.'s  studios.  Washington.  D.  C.  April  6.  1940: 

Dorian  St.  OxoacK.  P^x)m  Washington  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  presents  a  program  under  the  auspices  of  the  I  Am  An  American 
Citizenship  FoundaUon.  This  group  alma  to  acquaint  Americans 
with  the  benefit*  they  derive  from  their  American  citizenship  The 
nm  speaker  we  hear  this  evening  is  Leo  Spencer,  director  of  oubiio 
relations  for  the  foundation. 

Lbo  8.  SFiaecn.  Indies  and  gentlemen  and  distinguished  visitor* 
in  the  studio.  It  U  my  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr    Edward  Arnold 
^ce  president  of  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild  of  America,  who  U  la 
Washington  on  a  mission  which  I  am  sure  appeals  to  aU  the  people 
of  our  Nation.     Mr  Arnold.  *^ 

Kdwa«d  AaNOLD.  It  happens  that  In  my  profession  I  have  mad© 
quite  a  number  of  appearances  before  the  microphone  However 
I  should  like  to  make  this  definite  statement :  I  have  never  entered 
a  broadcasting  studio  with  a  greater  feeling  of  happiness  than  la 
mine  tonight.  Ben  Neai  and  I  came  to  Washington  because  of  our 
interest  In  the  Hotise  Joint  resoluuon  to  authorize  the  President  to 
teue  a  proclamation  setting  aside  a  day  to  recognize  and  to  honor 
21 -year-old  Americana  and  naturalized  cltlaena  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  Uouae  bill  has  pasaed  by  unanimous  vote  and  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  favorably  reported  the  resolution.  There 
seems  to  be  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  this  resolution  will 
pass  the  Senate  during  the  coming  week.  The  first  I  Am  An  Ameri- 
can citizenship  celebration  (or  panegyric,  as  we  called  It)  was  held 
In  HoUywood  Bowl  on  June  12  last  year  Fifteen  thousand  persona 
Joined  In  this  patriotic  rally.  5.000  of  whom  had  Just  reached  the 
age  of  21.  It  was  a  thrilling  and  Inspiring  occasion,  as  the  assem- 
bled hundreds  or  boys  and  girls  from  the  high  schools  finished  the 
song  I  Am  An  American  and  as  the  5.000  come-of-age  cltlasna 
finished  the  pledge  of  good  citizenship  with  the  words.  "My  heart  la 
In  America  and  America  Is  In  my  heart.  I  Am  An  American."  I 
dont  believe  there  was  an  Individual  In  the  bowl  who  did  not  feel 
that  this  occasion  was  a  high  light  m  his  or  her  life  as  a  free-born 
American  cltlaen.  And  I  am  also  sure  that  the  thousands  who 
listened  to  the  broadcast  over  N  B  C  felt  the  same  InspUTitlon. 
The  succeas  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl  celebration  is  known  in  every 
State  In  the  Union.  Quickly  thereafter  Induction  ceremonies  were 
held  m  New  York.  San  PraiKlsco.  and  In  many  other  cities.  And 
now.  as  a  result  of  the  clUaenshlp  resolution  before  Congress,  these 
various  dates  will  be  unified  and  one  grand  celebration  will  take 
place  In  every  city  and  In  every  community  of  this  great  land  of 
ours.  Joining  with  us  today  are  two  great  lawmakers,  one  a  lead- 
ing Democrat  and  the  other  a  leading  Republican.  It  Is  my  pleasure 
and  my  happiness  to  Introduce  the  Honorable  Join*  McCoaicACK. 
Congressman  from  Masaachusetts.     Congreaaman  McCormack. 

John  W.  McCobmack.  I  am  an  American.  This  movement 
sponsored  by  the  Citizenship  PoundaUon  Is  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  community- wide  groups  of  local  sponsors,  individ- 
uals, and  organizations  to  encourage  all  citizens,  particularly 
those  arriving  at  21  years  of  age.  and  recentlv  naturalized  clt- 
Dena  to  realize  the  great  benefits  of  our  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  their  reeponalbUlty  in  preserving  and  strengthening 
our  institutions  for  our  own  generation,  and  for  those  of  gen- 
erations yet  unborn. 


sJH^-^- 


I  Am  an  American.  What  a  world  of  taacatag  «»•*  Pj)** 
has  to  all  <rf  us  who  love  our  country.  ^^*t*T^n5?  ^Sm 
truths  upon  which  It  la  b««d  and  for  wMch  It  ■^d«-  ^^ 
SSSlnd^d  more  years  ago  the  proud«t  -t^"^*  ^JL??«  ^Jje 
lived  In  thoee  days  could  make  waa  "I  am  a  Roman  c»*»^-  ,  J™ 
proudest  statement  ft«n  the  angle  of  belnga  cltl«en  of  any  country 
that  one  can  make  today  is.  "I  am  an  AmMua  c>«^  ,    , 

You  and  I.  who  are  cltlaena  of  our  great  country,  ought  to  feel 
nroud    of   our    dtlaenahtp    in   thla   great   democracy,    and   In   our 
KS^tT-IT-IA^^  American  «5^»-r. ^*  f *^  "  ^^S^ 
It  means  that  we  are  dtiaens  of  a  country  that  Is  ,"»•  8«»^ 
democracy    and    moat    powerful    nation    In    the    ^"1*    today;     a 
nation  bicd  upon  equity  and  Justice  for  »^'^'=°'f^^^,'^J^°^ 
among   the   other   nations   of   the   world.     Back   of    that   phrase. 
T>S   an   American"  stands   the   history   Md   tradlUons   of   our 
country,   the  efforts  of   the   early   Colonial  days,   the   battle   for 
independence   of   the   Revolutionary   War.  and   the   reasons   there- 
for    t^^QsUtuUon    of    the    United    Statea.   the    Civil    War.    the 
WOTld  War.  and  other  conflicts  m  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
the  Kreat  progreas  we  have  made  as  a  nation,  growUig  from  the 
Jnltert  nation  In  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  Inception,  to  the 
SSrSoiSul  in  the  world  today.    That  history,  that  traction 
^  Srovrth    have    been    brought    about   through    the    e«orta    of 
Individ  Americans  of  past  generattona.     Our  Uiatltutlons   wlU 
^preserved  and  .trer.rthened  ouiy  through  the  efforts  of  eaj^ 
IndlTldnal  American.     This  Is  your  Oofenunent  and  my   Oov- 
emment.   and   Its   strength.   sUbUlty.   and   growth   depend   upon 
eachS^Tldual.    the    ninner    m    which    we    as«ime    our    duUea 
^  rSoo^Wlltle.   as  citizens.     Ours  1.  a  great   berltage.   trans- 
mlttJdtTus   by   p«.t  generation,   l^marlcana.   and   It   ^   our 
duty  to   pr^aerre    the   same.     The   strencth   of   America    is    the 
strvnictb  of  you  and  me  aa  Individuals  In  our  love  of  our  country, 
to    the    fea/leas    manner    In    which    we    perform    our    duUes    as 
^nertcan  dtlaens  to  the  preservaUon  of  our  tosUtutlons  against 
atU^kfrom  within  and  from  without,  and  the  equaUy  fearless 
maSr  to  which  we  meet  the  trying  problems  that  confront  u. 
Stti.    generauon.      We    must    bear    to    mtod.    trying    as    our 
problems  are  today,  that  past  generatton.  of  Americans  had  their 
Serious  problems,   and   they   met   them   aa  history    records   In   the 
best   interests  of  our  country.     What  past  generations  of  Amer- 
icans have  done,  we  of  this  generation  can  also  do.  and  we  will 
do  It      This  generatton  of  Americans  wUl  not  be  recorded  in  our 
hUtory    aa    faUurea.      You    and    I    are    human    agencies    through 
which   our   Government   and   what    It   stands   for   pass   from    the 
last  generation  through  us  to  the  next  generation.    I  repeat   and 
emphaalae  as  strongly  as  I  can.  the  strength  In  and  succeas  of  our 
betoved  country  depend  upon  you  and  me  as  todlvldual  Americans 
I  ^Vn    American      What    further    does   that    assertion    stand 
for?     It  stands  for  s  country  In  which  personal  liberty  Is  guaran- 
teed to  each  and  everyone  of  us  by  the  OonsUtuUon.  and  that  even 
Government.  Itself  cannot  impair  or  alvldge  those  guaranUes.     it 
means  that  you  and  I  are  citizens  of  a  country  that  guarantees  as 
a  right,  not  by   sufferance  or   will   of   a  dictator    "freedom  of   re- 
llgkSs  consclcice";    freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press;    of  the 
home  and  the  family  life  being  protected  and  held  sacred  against 

attack  from  any  source;  of  the  right  ct  PJ»«'"\  ^"l^^iy^Hpi^v 
right  of  petlUon  to  our  public  offlcials;  of  the  right  of  a  trial  by 
Jury;  of  the  protection  of  ownership  of  property  against  se  zure 
except  by  due  process  of  law;  and  of  the  other  great  human  rights 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  and  guaranteed  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  It  means  a  "Government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men  It 
means  equality  of  opportunity  under  the  law.  It  means  the  right 
cf  you  and  me  to  go  to  the  church  that  our  conscience  dictates 
us  to  attend.  It  means  a  Government  that  recognizes  the  omnip- 
otence of  God:  that  all  power  comes  from  God  Hlm.'^elf.  and  not 
from  man.  Power,  whether  financial.  poUtlcal  or  otherwise.  Is  a 
trust  to  be  exercised  for  our  feUowmen  and  the  general  welfare  of 

°"as  we°vlew  conditions  In  other  countries  where  totalitarian  or 
dlcUtorlal  regimes  exist,  we  realize  and  appreciate  more  thoroughly 
what  !t  means  to  be  an  American  cltlaen.  There  are  those  here  and 
abroad  who  would  like  to  Impose  upon  our  people  such  a  vicious 
and  destructive  government;  who  would  '^^^^^^^,J°i„^ 
a-s  the  orlKln  and  source  of  all  power;  who  would  destroy  the  efforts 
cf  mankind  for  countless  generations  In  Its  efforts  toward  Indi- 
vidual liberty  A  movement  of  this  ktod  la  an  effective  means  of 
combating  such  Influences  It  Is  educational  and  constructive. 
STiQ  communities,  through  publlc-spU-ited  citizens  and  crganlza- 
ttons  religious,  patriotic  charitable,  educational,  business,  and 
iSiTrwi*  L^ould  Werate.  Mr.  Arnold,  whom  «^»V°^vli^ 'hU 
cans  admire  In  his  portrayal  of  life  on  the  screen,  is  devoting  his 
time  untiringly  to  this  great  movement,  I  Am  an  American  He 
is  to  be  congratulated  He  and  the  organization  I  am  an  American 
Citizenship  Foundation  should  be  supported. 

As  a  result  cf  their  activities  and  efforts,  a  blU  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  Congress.  House  Jotot  R«6<dutlon  437.  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  citizenship  day  for  the  recognition,  observance. 
and  commemoration  of  American  citizenship  setting  aside  Flag  I^y. 
June  14.  as  Cltlnenahlp  Day  as  a  public  occasion  for  the  recognition 
of  aU  who  by  coming  of  age  or  natxirallzaUon.  have  attained  tne 
status  of  citizenship.  That  resolution  has  been  reported  favorably 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  should  be  passed^ 
In  the  time  allotted  to  me.  I  must,  of  necessity,  be  brief.  The 
publlc-apinted  efforu  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  associates  should  be 
iupported  by  all  Americans.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  on 
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this  program  with  Mr.  Arnold  and  my  distinguish^  '^^^^^-ItSi 
Se^uTcongreesman  BuriOH.  of  New  York  "  »•  "^J^^  "J^^ 
of  STkindTsSworted  by  publlc-aplrtted  perBons  «d  orgMJaUons 
in  local  communities  that  wlU  effectively  combat  the  •uj»verrtve 
forces  that  are  working  from  wtthto  and  '»«n  vrt^out^  and  at  the 
same  time  rekindle  In  our  conscious  mhads  the  fuU  force  and  mean- 
ing of  our  abUlty  to  assert  "I  Am  an  American  cttte«. 

Edward  AawoLD.  I  am  grateful  to  Oongreasman  McCoaMAoa.  botn 
for  his  eloquence  and  for  his  slncertty.  And  now  we  will  have  one 
more  bit  of  evidence  of  the  nonpartisan  character  of  the  I  Am  an 
American  movement.  PtoUowtog  the  last  speaker,  a  prominent 
Democrat,  we  now  present  a  leading  Republican,  the  Honorable 
BaucE  Barton,  Congressman  from  New  York.    Congressman  Barton. 

Congressman   Barton:   Do   we   Americana  really   care    about   our 

A  startling  answer  to  that  question  appears  In  a  little  book  Just 
published  by  Prof.  James  Kerr  PoUock.  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  .  »^ 

He  anal\-7,ed  the  voting  behavior  of  the  cttlzeiis  of  Ann  Aroor, 
Mich.,  over  a  period  of  8  years,  to  which  there  were  24  elections. 

Ann  Arbor  Is  a  small  city  of  high  cultural  advanUges,  the  home 

of  the  university.    It  Is  a  city  with  no  palaces  and  no  slums,  with 

only   a  small   percentage   of  foreign   bom— «  typical   middle-claw 

town,  representing  all  that  we  like  to  thtok  of  as  best  in  American 

tradition  and  life.  ^     ^^  ^.^  ,.«.^   „»«.... 

What  happened  In  these  24  elections?    Of  the  qualified  voters, 

only  about  1  In  3  took  the  trouble  to  vote. 

The  percentage  was  higher  In  Presidential  election  years,  when 
two  out  of  three  of  the  eligible  citizens  went  to  the  polls.  But  In 
some  of  the  local  elections  the  vote  dropped  to  less  than  25  per- 
cent Generally  the  men  did  a  little  better  than  the  women,  and 
voters  between  the  ages  of  SO  and  ao  did  twice  as  well  as  those 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  80.  We  seem  somehow  to  have  failed 
to  impress  upon  our  young  people  how  precious  is  the  right  which 
their  country  confers  on  them  when  they  reach  the  age  of  ai.^^ 

Democracy  Is  not  an  easy  form  of  government.  It  Is  the  >*>rd0rt 
of  all  forms  to  preserve  and  make  work.  It  will  not  run  Itsell. 
It  requires  tatelllgent  interest,  loving  care,  and  a  certato  amoxmt 
of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  us  all. 

Surely  these  are  a  smaU  price  to  pay  for  the  precious  r^tOl 
free  speech,  free  press,  free  educaUon.  and  tree  worBhlj^-fOT  the 
high  position  given  to  women  under  free  Institutions,  and  tne 
freedom  of  all  men  and  women  to  Uve  and  work  where  and  how 

For  these  rights  our  fathers  were  willing  If  need  be  to  die.  and 
other  men  across  the  seas  are  wlUlngly  offering  up  their  lives  today. 
Let  us  prove  to  ourselves  and  aU  the  world,  by  our  voting  record 
this  fall  that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  our  splendid  heritage. 
Where  great  gifts  are  bestowed,  great  reeponslbillties  are  likewise 
imposed.  On  every  American,  young  or  old.  Is  laid  the  Injunction 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures:  "For  unto  whomsoever  much  Is  given,  of 
him  shall  much  be  required." 

Edwarb  Arnold.  Thank  you,  sir.     My  brief  contact  In  Washing- 
ton   with   Congressman   Barton   has   made    It   easy   to  understand 
why   he.   like    the   Congressman    from   Massachusetts.    Is   so    well 
beloved  on  Capitol  HIU.     Yesterday  afternoon  Ben  Neal  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  a  framed  copy  of  the  I  Am  an  Ameri- 
can   creed,    though   Gen.    Bdwin   Watson,   to   the   President   of    the 
United  States  at  the  White  House.     The   recitation   of   this  creed 
is   the  climax   of  all   our  celebrations.     We   are   fortunate   Indeed 
tonight  to  be  able  to  close  this  program  with  the  creed  being 
read   by   Its  author.   Ben   Neal.   who   is  also  the   founder  of   the 
I  Am  an  American  Citizenship  Foundation.     My  friend,  Ben  Neal. 
BEN  Neal   Before  I  read  the  creed.  I  should  like  to  lUustrate  the 
nonpartisan.  nonpoUtlcal.  and  nonsectarlan  manner  In  which  the 
I    Am   an    American   cltteenshlp    movement   Is   sponsored.    Other 
cities  and  communities  are  tovlted  to  form  sponsor  groups  along 
the    same    lines.     In    Los    Angeles    the    following    sponsors    are    In 
charge  of  honoring  the  21-year-older8  and  naturalized  Americans. 
The  church  group  includes  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles,  Church 
Federation  of  Los  Angeles.  Jewlbh  Community  CouncU,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Religious  Conference. 

Political  parties  are  represented  by  Democratic  County  Central 
Committee,  Republican  County  Central  Committee.  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  California,  and  Young  Republicans  of  California. 
Organized  workers  are  represented  by  the  central  labor  councU 
and  organized  employers  by  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 

In  i^dltlon  the  foUowtog  city  and  county-wide  organizations 
make  a  total  of  34  groups  of  sponsors:  Board  of  education;  board 
of  supervisors;  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  California  ,Congr«»,  parents 
and  teachers;  California  Federation  of  Women's  Clute;  ^unty 
council,  American  Legion;  county  counc^  Veterans  of  Porelga 
Wars-  Girl  Scouts  of  America;  Hollywood  Post,  No^43.  liOS 
Angeles  City  Council;  Los  Angeles  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
T^  Aneeles  Youth  Commission;  Loyola  University;  Marlborough 
School  for  Girls-  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association:  Musicians 
Post  No  474  Musicians  Union.  Local  47.  A.  F.  of  M.;  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West;  seventeenth  district.  American  Legion;  twenty- 
foimh  district.  American  Legion;  University  of  California  at  Ixm 
AnKeles-  University  of  Southern  California;  Young  Men  s  Christian 
AsSxiatlon;  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

These  public  celebraUons  in  honor  of  new  citizens  were  orlg- 
toally  conceived  as  belonging  to  aU  of  our  yoV^f,  ^^°»  '^.^^ 
Ueve  to  upholding  the  flag  regardlesa  of  whether  they  are  liberal 
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or  eonaemtt^.  nturtDem  at  political  or  rell«l<«»  differences, 

rtmch  its  destined  effectlreneM,  Jt  murt  slwayi  remain  eo^ 

And  now  the  pledfe  of  eltl»en«h»p.  the  I  Am  an  American  creed: 
*^  am  an  American  I 

The  Golden  Rule  Is  my  rule  I 

In  humility  and  with  gratitude 

X  acknowledge  my  undying  debt 

To  the  founding  fathers 

Who  left  me  a  prlceleae  heritage 
~  Which  now  Is  my  reaponslbility. 

With  steadfast  loyalty. 

I  vUl  uphold  the  Constitution 

And  the  BlU  of  Rights. 

X  wUl  treasure  my  birthright 

or  American  Ideals: 

I  will  place  moral  Integrity 

Above  worldly  possessions. 

Problems  of  interest  to  my  country 

Shall  be  of  Interest  to  met 

I  will  count  my  right  of  suffrage 

To  be  a  sacred  trust. 

And  I  wiU  dlUgently  strive 

To  prove  worthy  of  that  trust. 

X  will  give  my  full  support 

To  uprtght  public  scrvanU. 

But  those  with  unclean  hands. 

I  will  firmly  oppose. 

Cach  obligation  that  comes  to  me 

As  a  true  American. 

I  will  dlschargs  with  honor  I 

My  heart  is  In  America 

And  America  Is  In  my  hearti 

X  am  an  Amerlcanr 

DoaiAW  9r.  OBoacx.  Tou  have  heard  a  program  presented  under 
the  auspices  of  the  I  Am  an  American  Citizenship  Foundation. 
Heard  this  evening  were  the  motion-picture  star.  Edward  Arnold; 
IteprcsenUUve  John  W.  MeCcrmaclc.  of  Massachusetts;  Bruce  Bar- 
ton. Representative  of  New  York;  Ben  K.  Neai.  president  of  the 
X  Am  an  American  Cltlaenshlp  FoundaUon;  and  Ueo  Spencer, 
dlrect<»  of  public  relations  for  the  foundation. 
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Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  8.  1940,  enUUed  "Hamstringing 
Television": 

(From  the  Hew  York  Times  of  April  8.  19401 
HAMsraiNGnfc  tslxvisiom 

Exercising  what  looks  suspiciously  like  a  personal  quasl-offlclal 
rlgbt  of  eminent  domain  over  broadcasting  time.  Mr.  James  L.  Fly 
warns  the  radio  public  against  buying  television  receivers  and 
attempts  to  Justify  what  is  actually  a  threat  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munlcaUona  Commission,  of  which  he  Is  chairman,  to  control  the 
free  development  of  a  new  art.  As  matters  stand,  the  Commission 
authorized  the  transmission  of  conunerclal  television  programs  on 
September  1.  IMO.  the  advertiser  to  pay  a  fair  but  otherwise  Inde- 
tennlnats  diargs  not  for  time  but  for  entertainment  and  sales  talk. 
This  permission  Is  virtually  rescinded  while  new  hearings  are  held 
to  settle  technical  and  economic  questions.  Meanwhile  television 
broadcasters  mark  time,  and  confidence  in  the  quality  of  television 
receivers,  now  ready  for  the  market.  U  rudely  shaken. 

The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  vacillation  is  to  be  found  In 
what  Mr.  Fly  calls  "the  fluid  state  of  the  art."  meaning  that  tele- 
vision U  stlU  so  subject  to  radical  technical  change  that  receivers 
bought  today  may  be  useless  next  year.  If  this  principle  Is  sound, 
the  Qovemment  ml^t  weU  restrain  publishers  from  selling  new 
textbooks  on  vitamins  and  hormones,  cosmic  rays,  and  atomic 
phvsics.  for  the  simple  reason  that  any  discussion  of  recent  progress 
in  the  natural  sciences  Is  outdated  even  whUe  It  is  on  the  press. 
itx.  Fly's  argument  that  the  purchaser  of  an  automobile  or  a  camera 
always  has  something  that  he  can  tise.  even  thovigh  It  may  soon 
be  outmoded,  whereas  a  television  set  msy  be  no  good  at  all  next 
year  will  not  withstand  scrutiny.  It  Is  true  that  our  present 
receivers  are  dea^:ned  for  transmitted  441 -line  Images.  But  the 
441 -line  receivers  will  work  with  400-llne  transmission,  though  not 
with  the  !«?"•  quality  of  detaU.  They  are  good  for  600-llne  Imager 
toa 


We  were  faced  with  much  the  same  problem  In  the  days  w^en 
music  and  voices  were  recorded  on  both  cylinders  and  disks.  In 
the  end  disks  won.  It  would  be  absurd  to  argue,  as  Mr.  Fly  does, 
that  the  owners  of  cylinder  machines  could  still  be  entertained. 
They  could  not  hear  most  of  the  great  artists  and  orchestras,  for 
which  reason  Edison,  who  had  clung  to  the  cylinder,  decided  to 
change  his  whole  system  of  recording.  The  public  did  not  com- 
plain. And  so  it  was  with  radio.  No  one  expects  the  television 
sets  that  are  now  ready  to  meet  futvire  requirements.  It  would  be 
strange  Indeed  if  a  branch  of  electrical  engineering  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  research  ever  reached  a  point  of  stagna-' 
tlon.  Progress,  the  fruit  of  research,  inevitably  Implies  the  fluidity 
that  Mr.  Fly  fears. 

Television  has  engaged  Inventors  ever  since  the  1880"s.  For  13 
years  Images  have  been  transmitted  experimentally.  During  that 
time  $9,250,000  has  been  spent  by  one  company  alone,  not  only  in 
developing  suitable  transmitting  and  receiving  apparattis  but  in 
discovering  acceptable  program  material.  At  least  15  fixed  and 
portable  relay  8tatlor«  were  licensed  for  experimental  operation. 
Every  promising  experiment  was  made  with  different  lengths  of 
waves  and  types  of  equipment.  No  fewer  than  8  types  of  com- 
mercial receivers  and  an  unknown  niunber  of  home-made  t3rpes 
were  tested.  Some  70.000  Individual  postcard  comments  on  pro- 
grams were  studied.  Never  was  an  art  so  thoroughly  explored 
twfore  it  was  launched  as  television. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  we  know  It,  television  embodies 
the  Ingenuity  not  only  of  American  but  of  French.  English,  and 
Oerman  engineers  with  whom  our  laboratories  have  been  exchang- 
ing discoveries.  That  the  solution  of  the  television  problem 
reached  here  and  abroad  is  essentially  the  same  In  principle  is 
significant.  What  we  have.  then,  represents  a  consensus  of  world- 
wide engineering  doctrine.  It  seems  little  short  of  presumptuous 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Communications  Division  to  oppose 
Its  own  views  to  those  of  experts.  If  Interference  of  Government 
with  technical  television  progress  Is  to  be  tolerated,  no  manufac- 
turer can  build  for  the  future.  Why  not  restrain  the  Introduction 
of  synthetic  wool  made  from  milk  because  already  there  Ls  the 
possibility  that  it  may  be  made  from  something  else?  Why  not 
check  the  nuJters  of  1,500  plastics  because  something  better  Is  tn 
the  offing? 

Apart  from  these  considerations  the  Commission's  procedure  la 
ominoiis,  because  It  Involves  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  is  a  fair  charge  for  a  television  program.  Here  Is  the 
first  step  toward  the  regulation  of  a  medium  of  expression  as 
if  it  were  a  public  utility.  By  Implication  the  Commission  may 
examine  Iwoks  in  order  to  fix  charges.  If  this  principle  is  cor- 
rect, then  no  publisher  of  a  periodical  may  establish  advertising; 
rates  without  fear  of  correction.  Nor  will  capital  be  encotiragcd 
to  Invest  in  companies  that  make  television  apparatus.  The  rate 
of  a  new  invention's  evolution  may  be  retarded  and  even  arrested. 
No  one  questions  that  a  type  of  electrical  communication  which 
makes  heavy  demands  on  the  ether,  already  overcrowded,  must  be 
supervised  by  some  governmental  body.  But  what  television  par- 
ticularly needs  J\ist  now  is  not  tyrannous  restraint  but  guidance 
and  aid. 


Control  of  the  Oil  Industry'  in  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9, 1940 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
there  has  been  so  much  discussion  by  and  between  some 
departments  of  Government  and  interests  in  Cahfornla  per- 
taining  to  the  control  of  the  oil  Industry  of  that  State  that 
I  feel  it  is  now  time  that  the  Members  of  this  House  be  kept 
posted  on  this  issue. 

Originally,  we  had  the  so-called  Nye  bill  which,  in  general, 
proposed  to  take  over  the  submerged  coastal  lands  of  the 
State  of  California  which  were  accorded  to  the  State  at  the 
time  the  State  became  a  part  of  the  Union.  Originally,  the 
Nye  bill  was  all-inclusive  in  its  application  to  coastal  proper- 
ties and  then  we  suddenly  foimd  that  it  had  been  amended 
to  incorporate  the  State  of  California  exclusively.  This  bill, 
however,  has  not  reached  the  floor  of  the  House  yet. 

Then  the  next  thing  that  we  found  pertaining  to  the  oil 
industry  in  the  State  of  California  was  last  year  there  wa.s 
proposed  in  California  what  was  known  as  the  Atkinson  bill. 
and,  surprisingly,  we  found  our  Navy  breaking  into  politics  in 
the  State  of  California,  contrary  to  all  regulations  and  legal 
authority.  The  Atkinson  bill  was  defeated  in  California  with 
a  tremendous  majority,  definitely  indicating  that  the  citizens 
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of  the  State  of  California  did  not  want  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  Atkinson  bill. 

The  next  thing  we  find  is  the  now-pending  so-called  Cole 
bin.  in  which  extensive  hearings  have  been  held  both  here  in 
Washington  and  out  in  the  field.  1*6  people  of  California 
do  not  want  this  piece  of  control  legislation  enacted  any  more 
than  they  wanted  the  Atkinson  bill  enacted. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Mr.  George  W.  Holland.  Director  of  the  Petroleum  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  the  interior,  was  examined  to  some 
extent  by  the  members  of  that  subcommittee,  and  his  De- 
partment's interest  in  legislation  to  control  the  oil  industry 
in  the  State  of  California,  as  you  will  find  Indicated  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  was  han- 
dling the  Department  of  the  Interior  presentation. 

I  am  inserting  a  commimication  signed  by  J.  A.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Independent  Petrrteum  and  Consumers' 
Association  of  the  State  of  California,  making  some  com- 
menta  pertaining  to  Mr.  Holland's  8Ut«nent«  as  they  per- 
tain to  the  issue. 

Loe  AMOWLMB,  Ctuw.,  March  14,  1940. 

Hon.  Hakst  R.  BmrruiB. 

tnterior  Approprtationa  Subcommittee, 

House  of  Repreaentative*.  Watihinoton.  D.  C. 
DTAs  8a:  Aseoctated  Press  dlapatchcs  trom  Washington  on 
March  5  Indicate  clearly  that  Oeorge  W.  Holland,  director  of  the 
Petroleum  Dlvlalon  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who 
appeared  l>efore  yoxn-  honorable  body  March  5,  Is  contlnxilng  his 
malldcus  campaign  of  misrepresentation  tn  order  to  promulgate 
an  alleged  oU -conservation  measure  which  wotild  mean  dicta- 
torial control  with  Secretary  Ickee  a  Ttrtual  czar  of  the  indtistry. 
Mr  Holland  is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  was  firmly  convinced  then 
that  the  Atkinson  bill  (an  alleged  conservation  meastire)  was 
a  good  State  law  and  still  feel  the  same  way  today." 

We  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  p)eople  of  Cali- 
fornia did  not  so  look  upon  the  measure  and  voted  It  down  by 
more  than  600.000  votes.  This,  Incidentally,  was  the  second 
time  such  a  measure  has  been  defeated  In  our  State  and  each 
time  by  a  greater  majority.  ^  .     ^ 

Mr.  Holland  testified  that  "al>out  $380,000  was  expended  to  defeat 
the  lestslatlon." 

Since  when  is  It  a  crime  for  one  group  of  California  citizens  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  another  group  of  citizens?  Mr.  Holland.  It 
api>ears.  would  Impugn  dishonest  motives  on  the  part  of  the 
Independents  and  their  friends  in  opposing  the  will  of  the  Stand- 
ard OU  Co  .  members  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  a  dis- 
credited Governor.  

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  HoUand  pointed  out.  "that  about  »380,000  was 
extended  to  defeat   the  legislation." 

The  figure  tran-slates  into  dollars  and  cents  our  fears  of  political 
control  of  our  Industry.  Again  we  raise  the  question.  Is  there 
anything  wrong  In  opposing  the  Interests  which  would  monopo- 
lize oil  production  and  control  prices  the  consumer  would  have  to 
pay  for  petroleum  products? 

Mr.  Holland  then  comes  through  with  a  most  revealing  bit  of 
Information :  'That  about  $380,000  waa  spent  to  put  the  Atkinson 
Act   across." 

This  Is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  the  estimate  come  from  a 
Government  offlcltd.  We  In  California  have  yet  to  learn  the  actual 
total  expended  by  the  Standard  Oil  Oo.  and  others  attempting  to 
pass  their  measvu'e. 

A  preliminary  report  showed  the  campaign  mone3r5  to  have  come 
through  the  generosity  of  one  person,  an  attorney  for  an  afflllate 
of  Standard  OU  To  date,  they  have  filed  no  complete  campaign 
expenditures  as  Is  required  by  ova  California  laws. 

However,  If  Mr  Holland  will  Investigate  further  into  his  new  field 
we  believe  he  will  find  the  total  cost  to  t)e  more  nearly  $2,800,000 
rather  than  his  $380,000,  which,  we  understand,  to  be  only  the 
amount  expended  In  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

Mr  Holland's  next  bit  of  Inaccuracy  follows  In  his  statement 
that  "If  the  InteresU  that  put  up  the  $150,000  to  get  signatures 
on  the  referendum  petition  had  not  contributed  the  money,  there 
would  not  have  been  enough  money  put  up  to  get  the  Issue  before 
the  voters." 

As  a  matter  of  official  record  we  desire  to  inform  your  honorable 
body  the  cost  of  securing  the  signatures  was  less  than  $80,000.  This 
proved  to  be  approximately  lour  times  the  normal  cost  oX  securing 
stifflclent  signatures  to  bring  about  a  referendum  on  the  action  of 
the  State  legislature  due  to  the  camimlgn  of  threats,  coercion,  and 
Intimidation  put  In  motion  by  those  who  were  for  the  bill. 

As  to  the  referendum  itself — we  hope  that  in  this  enlightened  day 
of  ours  we  will  not  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  merits  of  the 
recall.  Initiative,  or  referendum — the  right  of  the  people  to  review, 
reject,  or  accept  the  acts  of  their  dtily  elected  representatives. 

Mr.  Holland's  misinformation  before  your  com^mlttee.  we  believe, 
is  m  itself  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  against  the  stand 
be  has  taken. 

Mr.  Holland's  dictatorial  attitude,  his  utter  disregard  for  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  as  expressed  by 
their  ballots  less  than  5  months  ago.  Is  a  further  indictment. 


We  ask  you  in  all  sincerity.  Is  It  any  wonder  the  people  of  our 
State  fear  the  type  of  control  advocated  by  this  person  when  they 
see  the  ends  to  which  he  and  his  superiors  will  go  to  attain  It? 

"Control"— "Conservation" — call  It  what  you  will.  In  the  final 
analysis  It  means  prlce-flxlng. 

We  l)elleve  that  Mr.  Holland  and  others  tn  his  Department  should 
first  acquaint  the  people  of  this  fact — that  controlled  production 
sets  up  the  machinery  for  controlled  or  monopolistic  prices. 

Once  having  made  this  honest  admission,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  t>e  In  a  much  t>etter  position  to  Judge  the 
merits  of  his  arguments,  inaccurate  as  they  may  t)e. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  our  board  of  directors  and  myself  that  this 
letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  your  proceedings. 
Yotirs  very  truly. 

J.  A.  Smith, 
President,  Independent  Petroleum  and  Cor^sumera  Aaaoda" 
tion. 

Samuel  Untermyer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1940 


TREBUTB  BY  RABBI  WILLIAM  P.  R08ENBLUM 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  tribute  to 
Samuel  Untermyer,  broadcast  over  station  WEVD  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral,  Friday,  March  22,  1940,  by  Rabbi  William 
P.  Rosenblum,  of  Temple  Israel,  of  the  city  of  New  York: 

It  Is  one  of  the  great  Ironies  of  life  that  men  usuaUy  wait  for 
a  friend  or  neighbor  to  die  before  they  realize  fully  how  much 
tbey  wanted  htm  to  go  on  living,  how  indispensable  he  was  to 
their  own  destinies.  This  Is  not  the  time  to  quarrel  with  htmnan 
foibles  and  frailties  but  they  do  explain  why  men  never  appear  be- 
fore their  generation  in  all  their  kaleidoscopic  significance  until 
death  has  garbed  them  In  the  vestments  of  stillness  and  crowned 
them  with  the  mitre  of  silence.  Yes,  there  is  an  eloquence  born 
of  the  silence  of  the  dead  who  lie  before  us  and  a  fervor  prompted 
by  the  scene  of  their  quietude  which  iMX>foundly  stirs  ub  and  will 
let  us  have  no  peace  tmtil  we  have  given  utterance  to  our  Inmost 
eulogies  and  heartfelt  encomltuna.  This  radio  tribute  to  the  life 
and  service  of  Samuel  Untermyer  could  have  been  spoken  with 
equal  genuineness  dtulng  any  day  of  his  mature  years  on  earth. 
It  may  be  that  death  only  gives  it  the  seal  of  solemn  documenta- 
tion as  a  living  testimonial. 

z 

The  details  of  Samuel  Untermyer's  life  have  been  broadcast  to 
the  Nation  by  the  press  of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  And 
this  morning,  at  Imposing  Greystone-on-the-Hudson.  there  was  a 
solemn  convocation  at  which  a  gifted  coUeague,  Dr.  Abba  Hillel 
Silver,  of  Cleveland,  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoxilder  with  him  tn 
the  fight  for  human  rights,  recounted  his  service  and  painted  the 
portrait  of  his  excellence  before  an  assembly  of  notables  led  by 
the  Oovemor  of  this  great  State.  Here  we  are  come  to  review  a 
few  of  the  broader  aspects  of  his  career  and  to  highlight  their 
deeper  purpose  that  thovisanda  of  us  may  not  lose  sight  of  tha 
portents  of  our  age  and  through  mournful  ireflectlon  upon  his  vir- 
tues rededlcate  ourselves  with  equal  passion  and  ptirpose  to  the 
never-ending  war  for  the  preservation  of  our  rights  amd  our 
liberties.  There  is  a  current  fight  against  aggression  and  we  mtist 
not  lay  down  our  arms  until  that  struggle  be  decided,  not  by 
weapons  of  military  might,  but  by  the  munitions  of  the  spirit 
which  In  the  end  are  more  decisive.  If  there  be  one  thing  above 
all  others  which  Samuel  Untermyer  epitomized  it  is  the  princi- 
ple that  the  attack  on  tyranny  and  dlctatorrtilp.  though  not 
freighted  with  the  frenzy  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  aggressor, 
need  be  no  less  effective  A  definite  and  determined  faith  in  an 
ideal  and  fervor  for  a  cause  can  lift  a  minority  out  of  Its  stupor 
and  Btlr  it  to  heights  of  conquest. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  present  Oerman  Reich,  Samtiel  Unter- 
myer was  among  the  first  to  realize  that  the  program  of  the  mis- 
guided and  misinformed  Fuehrer  might  well  become  the  desperate 
hope  of  millions  upon  millions  of  the  world's  ignorant  and  mislad 
who  would  make  of  him  the  Messiah  of  their  salvation.  There- 
fore, he  never  hesitated  to  assert  that  the  struggle  was  a  universal 
one  against  Germany's  new  philosophy  as  well  as  Germany's  new 
ruler  and  that  the  people  must  purge  themselves  of  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other  before  their  merchandise  could  be  declared  free 
of  the  taint  that  now  marked  every  item  with  the  brand  of  moral 
decay.  He  supported  a  world  boycott  against  Nazi  goods  to 
strengthen  the  world-wide  boycott  against  Nazi  Ideas.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  strategy  or  expediency  of  such  a  stand  in  the 
light  of  history's  warrant  or  mankind's  previous   experience,   no 
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one  could  fall  to  nallx*  that  Samuel  Untermyer  was  proclalmin? 
himself  before  hla  fellow  men  a*  uttalterably  oppoeed  to  all  that 
Adolph  Hitler  bad  written  Into  hU  black  bible  of  hate  and  to  all 
thkt  he  had  nnt^cled  Into  the  technique  of  goremment  and  the 
mechanlce  of  tntematlooal  diplomacy.  No  one  could  fall  to 
know  that,  though  targetad  In  this  combat  as  a  Jew.  Bamufl 
Untermyer  took  hla  plaoa  In  th«  fray  as  an  American  who  wished 
to  k^  democracy  eurrlTe  and  grow  etronger.  and  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world  who  wUhed  to  eee  dTlllzatlon  leap  beyond  barrlera  of  race 
and  bigotry  to  a  great  common  imderetandlng  between  men  and 
a  great  common  dtnomlnator  for  mankind. 

n 

Untermyer  waa  deetlned  by  hla  parents  to  become  a  rabhl. 
Though  he  turned  to  the  law  he  never  was  a  mere  counselor  or 
attorney.  He  prorad  that  his  parents  were  right  In  their  estimate 
of  hU  genius  and  of  his  natiire  by  deporting  himself  throughout 
hU  long  and  dlstlngxilshed  career  at  the  bar  as  a  defender  of  the 
outraf^ed  and  as  a  crusader  against  public  wrong.  In  many  ways 
he  made  of  hU  practice  of  law  a  ministry  of  public  service  and 
thus  In  the  courts  of  Jiistlce  he  realized  to  some  extent  the 
rabbinical  dreams  his  mother  and  father  had  enTlsior.ed.  He  was 
a  preacher  In  behalf  of  the  many  causes  he  espoused  and.  like  the 
true  minister,  he  was  not  deterred  from  entering  upon  a  crusade 
against  evildoers,  thotigb  he  himself  may  have  imwlttlngly  assisted 
them  to  placea  of  power  and  of  prominence. 

Nothing  is  more  vivid  m  my  mind  thtm  the  fact  that  in  latter 
years  Samuel  Untermyer  became  one  of  the  most  relentless 
cru.sadpra  against  some  large  corporate  enterprises  though  In  his 
yount?  days  he  was  the  Orst  to  see  the  advantages  of  combinations 
of  industrial  undertakings  and  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  many 
cf  tlie<^  bvtsinees  giants.  When  they  became  unhuman  and 
abused  their  powers  to  mulct  the  public  or  to  curtail  their  services 
he  was  as  ardent  m  the  effort  to  dissolve  them  as  he  was  In  the 
endeavor  to  bring  them  into  being.  Untermyer  made  his  first 
million  before  he  was  30.  but  he  never  lost  his  sense  of  kinship 
with  the  people  at  large  and  with  their  fight  to  keep  our  cities 
and  our  country  free  from  corruption.  He.  the  corporation  lawyer 
Who  towered  among  the  capitalists  as  a  great  force  emd  as  an  Im- 
po«>lng  figiire.  did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  Schwab  and  a  Rockefeller 
and  a  Morgan  to  task  or  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  five  duly  elected 
Boclalikt  assemblymen  who.  while  the  war  hysteria  was  still  at  Its 
peak,  were  expelled  from  the  New  York  State  Assembly. 

in 

Many  are  the  times  he  contributed  his  mind  and  his  means  to 
Investigations  aimed  at  ridding  the  community  of  corrupt  ofHclals 
or  corrupt  conditions.  He  had  a  large  hand  in  framing  legislation 
which  improved  the  Instirance  code;  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
advocacy  of  regulation  for  Wall  Street.  Years  before  such  a  law 
was  enacted  he  insisted  that  the  citizens  of  America  should  be 
taxed  according  to  their  Income.  Heroic  was  his  service  as  counsel 
to  the  notable  Lockwood  conrmilsslon,  which  exposed  the  building 
racket  and  Initiated  remedial  laws  in  the  field  of  housing.  But  of 
all  the  many  causes  he  espoused  for  the  people  of  his  own  metrop- 
olis none  was  more  intricate  in  complexion  and  more  difficult  to 
solve  than  that  of  our  transit  system.  He  became  counsel  to  the 
transit  commission  without  pay  and  largely  through  his  work 
and  his  legal  genius  the  5-cent  fare  remamed  an  Inherent  right 
of  the  millions  upon  millions  who  use  our  transportation.  He 
\irgr<J  unification  as  the  ultimate  Ideal  for  New  York  Ci:y.  and  it 
is  not  without  poignancy  that,  as  his  life  was  ebbing,  his  plan  was 
being  gartjed  with  the  flesh  and  sinew  of  realization. 

IV 

Samuel  Untermyer  was  an  American  Jew  who  did  not  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  the  rites  and  rituals  of  his  religion,  but. 
Intuitively,  he  translated  Into  conduct  some  of  Its  grreat  precepts, 
notable  among  them  the  Talmudic  injunction  that  whoever  saves 
one  life,  it  is  as  if  he  saves  the  whole  world.  He  was  known  for  the 
fenercislty  and  catholicity  of  his  contributions.  He  gave  to  all 
causes  and  to  all  creeds.  Ke  did  not  ask  for  a  genealogical  chart  or 
a  microscopic  report  on  one's  blood  when  a  plea  came  for  help. 
He  knew  only  that  human  beings  needed  his  charity  and  that  he 
was  privileged  to  be  able  to  give  It.  In  that  he  was  intuitively  the 
Jew  and  Innately  the  American.  Annually  he  opened  his  flower 
gardens  at  Oreystone  to  the  people,  all  the  people. 

Rls  most  significant  contribution  to  his  fellow  men.  however. 

began  when  osost  men  of  his  age  would  have  welcomed  the  lelsiire 
to  mdulge  in  roseate  retrospect  of  their  accomplishments  In  earlier 
decades.  He  was  past  the  Biblical  threescore  and  ten  when  Hitler 
ascended  to  power  as  Chancelor  of  the  Oerman  Reich.  He  saw  at 
once,  with  a  rare  acumen  that  subsequent  events  applauded,  that 
this  Austrian  who  Imposed  himself  upon  Germany  would  not  con- 
fine his  program  and  his  manias  to  the  borders  of  his  own  land  but 
that  he  wotild  seek  to  Impose  his  propaganda  and  his  prejudices 
upon  the  whole  world.  Untermeyer  did  not  begin  his  work  then 
or  continue  it  later  as  an  antl-Oerman  but  as  an  anti-Nazi,  a  dis- 
tinction which  we  hope  the  Oerman  people  themselves  will  some 
day  make  more  clear  to  their  waiting  fellow  men.  for  many  of  us 
are  only  too  eager  to  be  permitted  to  believe  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  that  which  Is  temporarily  Nazi  and  that  which  Is 
eternally  Oerman.  He  did  not  begin  nor  prosecute  his  activities 
as  president  of  the  World  Anti-Nazi  Federation  or  the  American 
Mon-Sectarian  Lteague  for  Htunau  Rights,  as  a  Jew  reacting  to  the 


bestiality  of  Aryanlsm,  but  as  a  humanlte-rtan  without  regard  to 
sect,  fighting  against  a  new  fanaticism  which  threatened  to  develop 
into  a  maniacal  world  sect  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  all  but  Its 
own  helots  and  henchmen.  He  did  not  even  conceive  of  its  scope 
as  defending  what  we  choose  to  call  democratic  principles  but 
something  broader,  something  more  all-lncluslve.  He  was  concerned 
with  championing  human  rights.  And  the  boycott  to  which  he 
committed  himself  was  not  In  the  tradition  of  war  but  through 
peaceful  economic  means.  Some  of  us  may  have  doubted  ita 
efScacy,  but  we  did  not  doubt  his  sincerity. 

VI 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  eulogy  we  can  preach,  my  friends.  Is 
to  read  the  roster  of  those  who  tonight  do  not  weep  for  Samuel 
Untermyer;  the  greatest  encomium  we  can  pay  Is  to  call  the  roll 
of  those  who,  even  In  the  hour  of  his  death,  will  write  his  name 
down  for  cavil  and  for  scorn: 

There  will  be  first  those  In  the  walks  of  life  who  serve  only 
that  they  may  feed  at  the  public  crib  without  stint  or  fatten  upon 
the  public  misery  without  qtialms. 

There  will  be  those  who  have  sought  here  to  this  cotmtry  to 
place  the  pariah's  brand  upon  fellow  citizens  whose  liberal  views 
they  did  not  favor  or  whose  liberal  quests  they  were  prone  to  fear. 

There  will  be  those  in  our  midst  who  have  tried  to  fraternize 
with  the  black  or  brown  Ideas  of  racism  and  of  anti-Semitism,  or 
of  the  red,  brown,  and  black  ideologies  of  dictatorship,  and  whose 
efforts  have  not  reached  too  far  because  the  denunciation,  the 
warnings,  and  the  work  of  men  like  Samuel  Untermyer  have  had 
an  Influence  too  wide. 

And  there  will  be  those  abroad  and  here  in  the  camps  of  the 
Nazis,  the  Fascists,  and  the  Communists,  who  will  rejoice  that  the 
name  of  Samuel  Untermyer — lover  of  liberty — has  been  added  to 
this  year's   necrology.  ^^ 

But  for  millions  and  millions  of  men  and  won^en  in  this  country 
and  in  the  lands  abroad,  where  the  love  of  freedom  still  breathes, 
where  the  Nazi  program  of  hate  has  not  eaten  into  the  spirit  of 
the  people  as  a  festering  canker,  where  God  has  not  been  taken 
out  of  the  minds  of  men  nor  regard  for  liuxnan  life  out  of  their 
hearts.  Samuel  Untermyer  will  be  mourned  and  eulogized.  There 
he  will  become  more  than  a  memory,  there  his  name  will  serve 
as  an  impetus  to  others  to  have  courage  in  the  face  of  onslaught, 
to  have  faith  In  the  face  of  frenzy,  to  assume  dlgn.ty  when  vic- 
timized by  denimciation.  There  he  will  remain  as  a  symbol  of 
the  truth  that  no  one  can  embar'ic  upon  anti-Semitism,  whether 
It  be  one  man  or  one  nation  or  many  peoples,  without  arraying 
against  them  the  conscience  of  the  civilized  world.  There  he  will 
live  as  a  remmder  of  the  faith  that  men  must  have  in  their 
nelghtxjrs  and  their  nelghbois'  freedom  Lf  their  own  rights  are 
not  to  t>e  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  some  dictator's  ambition. 

It  always  takes  death  to  make  us  conscious  of  the  obligations 
of  life,  and  I  cannot  but  conclude  with  the  thought  that  the 
noblest  obituary  we  can  ourselves  indite  to  the  memory  of  Samuel 
Untermyer  Is  to  resolve  that  as  long  as  a  vestige  of  nazl-lsm  per- 
sists and  such  bigotries  as  anti-Semitism  are  peddled  as  world 
merchandise,  that  long  we  who  have  been  in  the  fight  with  this 
pioneer  wUl  not  give  it  up  but  that,  ever  more  determined,  we 
shall  stand  embattled  against  those  things  which  .serve  to  divide 
peoples  Instead  of  uniting  them,  those  systems  which  erect  bar- 
riers between  races  instead  of  surmounting  them,  those  move- 
ments which  set  creed  against  creed  instead  of  cementing  them. 

Thus,  we  can  make  of  this  tribute  to  the  dead  what  he  would 
have  viranted  most  to  have  it  be.  a  pledge  to  the  living  and  the 
unborn  that  human  rights  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of 
tlie  House  know,  some  70  Members  are  at  work  at  present 
en  the  problem  of  unemployment.  We  are  worlung  through 
subcommittees,  each  of  which  is  studying  what  can  be  done 
in  a  certain  field  of  our  economic  life  to  bring  to  an  end 
this  great  scourge  of  our  industrial  society.  When  sub- 
committees have  completed  their  reports  they  will  be 
combined,  coordinated,  and  summarized  into  one  general 
statement  of  program  and  principles  for  the  solution  of 
unemployment. 
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II  Is  most  gratifying  to  have  our  work  recogriized  as  has 
been  done  in  the  following  editorial  from  the  Tlmes-UnKm 
of  Jacksonville.  FUl: 

IProm  the  Jaeksonvine   (FU.)   T!me»-Unlon.  of  April  8,  HKO) 
A    STA-nCSMAN-UXX    UXBCITAXJMO 

Berenty  Members  of  the  Houw  ot  RepresenUtlTM  have  under- 
taken one  at  the  mc»t  comm^nrtahle  projeeto  Ua  the  history  of  the 
Congresa.  Without  regard  tor  party  aflUlailons  these  Members 
volunteered  to  devote  time  to  studylBK  factors  bearing  upon  what 
ecsmcmlsU  conaider  the  greatest  slogU  ptoblem  facinf  the  Natkm— 
imemployment. 

They  are  not  Interested  so  much  in  learning  the  exact  or 
approximate  number  of  persons  unemployed,  which  Is  highly  de- 
batable, as  they  are  m  detetmlning.  If  posrtble,  why  unemploy- 
ment continues  on  a  large  scale  and  what.  If  anything,  may  be 
done  to  remedy  the  situation. 

According  to  The  United  States  News,  these  men  have  put  aside 
ofhclal  committee  work  and  the  pressing  routuae  of  their  ofBces. 
social  and  recreational  engagemeata,  to  xmdertake  the  btudy  And 
If  they  find  an  answer,  or  a  series  of  answers,  to  the  questions 
they  have  been  asking  themselves,  they  propose  to  tell  the  House. 
snd  the  country,  about  It.  If  time  permits,  before  the  session 
closes  they  may  ask  legislaUon.  Or,  if  the  opposite  course  be 
suggested  by  their  conclusions,  they  may  ask  that  some  legislative 

proposal  be  killed. 

If  they  can  evolve  a  net  of  principles  they  consider  worthwhile. 
they  may  go  before  the  resolutions  conunlttees  of  the  national 
conventions  and  ask  Inclusion  of  these  principles  in  the  party 
platforms. 

Some  of  the  Members  of  the  House  began  looking  around  a  few 
months  ago.  savs  The  United  SUtaa  News  In  an  article  outlining 
th°  projecc  They  had  realized  that  efforts  at  pump  priming 
had  been  made,  with  varying  results:  that  relief  for  the  Indigent 
unemployed  had  been  provided.  They  regarded  these  things  as 
palliatives;  not  cures.  Thsy  had  beard  debates  and  discussions. 
But  somehow,  none  of  the  messages  i4>peared  to  give  a  picture  of 
a  complete   situation. 

Then  a  group  of  24  began  exchanging  Ideas  on  how  to  approach 
the  problem.  They  met  at  night.  In  3  weeks  the  group  of  24 
had  increased  to  70  and  is  stUl  growtag.  The  Unemployment 
Conference  of  House  Members  was  organized,  and  Representative 
VooRKis.  California  Democrat,  named  chairman:  Representative 
MuNDT.  South  Dakota  Republican,  vice  chairman;  and  Representa- 
tive McraoocK.  Arizona  Democrat,  secxetary. 

Next,  the  organization,  realizli^  thai  the  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment does  not  lie  in  any  single  factor,  the  conference  divided 
Into  subconunltteea.  each  charged  with  a  study  of  a  specific  sub- 
ject. Twelve  subcommittees  were  created  to  stxKly  subjecu  as 
follows:  Agricultural  income,  farm  tenancy,  foreign  trade,  mone- 
tarv  and  financial  system,  monopoly,  natural  resources,  public 
works,  social  security  and  old-age  penrinna,  taxation,  technological 
change,  trade  barriers,  and  youth.  Each  subcommittee  consists 
at  from  three  to  eight  members,  and  each  has  Its  own  chairman. 
There  are  nine  Democrats  serving  as  chairmen  and  three  Repub- 
licans. 

Theae  men  are  not  expecting  to  develop  miracles  through  their 
study,  but  they  do  expect  to  learn  something,  but  they  will  not 
learn  It  from  lectures  by  experts.  They  are  consulting  experts  for 
factiial  InformaUon.  but  not  for  theories.  They  are  conducting 
their  study  from  the  attitude  of  Ignorance  and  seeking  knowledge. 

This  at  least  Is  aometning  new  In  congressional  circles,  and  It 
pronUses  unbiased,  nonpartisan  conclusions  that  shotild  l>e  worth 
while.  With  the  lone  Farmer-Labor  Member,  and  a  Progressive 
Party  Member  serving  on  the  subcommittees,  the  group  can  boast 
a  range  of  economic  views  from  extreme  liberalism  to  extreme 
conservatism.  This  adds  further  to  the  checks  and  balances  of 
^tMn^ing  that  commends  Itself  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
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VAKIA 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rccoko.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
recently  delivered  by  me: 

During  the  period  extendlnc  from,  tbe  eataUlahment  of  our  pres- 
ent system  of  government  in  1788  to  1887.  with  two  minor  exoef>- 
tlons.  there  was  no  right  to  stie  the  United  States.    However,  during 


tbU  period  of  approxtmately  a  century  the  courts  worked  out.  on  the 
basis  at  their  general  ;arladlcUon,  adequate  practice  and  procedure 
for  the  oomplefee  review  of  the  principal  administrative  decMons  a 
Federal  agendea.    The  eourU  held  throughout  this  long  pertod  that 
they  had  tnrlsdicUon  to  entertam  suite  against  Federal  ofBdals  who 
Ulegally  setnd  private  veasMa  on  ttie  bigb  seaa;  wtko  OlegallT  bcld 
poeaeMlon  of  private  property,  who  bad  erroneotialy  and  iDcgmlly 
collected   Internal-revenue   or   dutama  tazn;    who   had   tUegally 
■elaed  private  property  of  a  decedent  daimtng  priority  for  the  debt* 
at  the  united  States  and  wtio  refnasd  to  perform  ministerial  dutlaa 
though  the  JorladlcUon  m  the  latter  class  at  caaea  Is  limited  to  tbe 
courU  in  the  DIatrlct  of  Ocrttunbla  which  poaaeesed  and  now  poa- 
Mssea.  in  addition  to  their  statutory  Jurisdiction,  a  oommon-law 
Jurisdiction  derived  from  Maryland,  which,  as  you  know,  once  in- 
cluded the  Dlstrtct  of  Coltunbla.    By  such  procedure  arbitrary  and 
eapricloua.  as  well  as  erroneous  and  illegal  admlnistratlTc  decisions 
were  brought  imder  complete  review  of  the  courts,  both  on  the  law 
and  the  facta.    Generally,  the  facta  were  tried  before  a  Jury.    When 
in  the  Arlington  estate  case  Mr.  Justice  Miller  answered  the  con- 
tentions of  Oovemment  counsel  that  such  Judicial  reviews  of  ad- 
ministrative declslcns  in  suits  against  ottclals  of  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment  tinduly  interfered  with  the  admmistratlon  of  the  law,  by 
pomtlng  out  in  the  course  of  the  cpmior.  that  without  such  reviews 
the   Bdmlnlstratlon  could  and  might  develc^   mto  t3rTanny.     The 
Court  knew  whereof  It  spoke.     In  1931  Chief  Justice  Hughes  to  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Federal  Bar  Association  said: 

"A  host  of  controversies  as  to  provtBlonal  rights  are  no  longer 
decided  in  court-s.  Administrative  authority,  within  a  con- 
stantly widening  sphere  of  action,  and  subject  only  to  limitations 
of  certain  broad  principles,  establishes  particular  rules,  finds  the 
facts,  and  decides  as  to  particular  rights.  The  power  of  admlnla- 
traUve  bodies  to  make  findings  of  facts  which  nuiy  be  treated  as 
conclusive,  if  there  is  evidence  both  ways,  is  a  power  of  enormous 
consequence.  An  unscrupulotis  adminlEtrator  might  bo  tempted  to 
say,  "Let  me  find  the  facts  for  the  people  of  my  country,  and  I  care 
little  who  lays  down  the  general  principles.'  We  all  recognize  that 
this  development  has  been  to  a  great  extent  a  necessary  one.  •  •  • 
Eiiperience.  expertness.  and  continuity  of  supervision,  which  could 
only  be  had  by  administrative  agencies  in  a  particular  field,  have 
come  to  be  Imperatively  needed.  But  these  new  methods  put  us  to 
new  tests,  end  the  serious  question  of  the  future  is  whether  we  have 
enough  of  tbe  old  spirit  which  gave  us  our  institutions  to  save  them 
from  belrug  overwhelmed." 

In  the  earlier  Mulligan  case,  Mr.  Justice  Davis  wrote  the  optolon 
striking   down    an    administrative    board    established    without   the 
warrant  of  law  which  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  a 
civilian  residing  in  Indiana,   far  behind  the  military  lines  as  an 
alleged  military  office  and  it  is  not  without  significance  that  before 
that  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court  the  alleged  conspirators  In 
the   murder  of   President  Lincoln    were  tried   by   such  a   military 
boartl.  convicted  and  hung.    You  may  toqulre  why  it  Is  that  If  the 
oovirts  for  a  period  of  approximately  a  century  reviewed  admlnlp- 
tratlve  decisions  on  the  basts  of  both  the  law  and  the  facts,  they 
do  not  today  review  such  decisions  on  the  basis  of  law  and  the 
facts  and  If  they  do  not.  why  the  necessity  that  they  should  do  eo 
to  appropriate  cases.    The  answer  to  these  questions  Is  most  inter- 
esting.     As   you    know,    only    the    Supremo   Court   of    the   United 
States  bad  part  of  Its  jvu-lsdictlon  defined  In  the  Constitution  and 
was  established  by  name  in  the  Constitution  Itself.     All  the  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  Sujireme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  all 
the  Jurisdiction  conferred  on  that  court  and  all  the  Jurisdiction 
which  Is  not  named  in  the  Constitution  are  of  statutory  orlgto, 
and   as  the  Congress  gives  It   in   this  respect,    the   Congress   may 
likewise  take  It   away.     Further  the   circuit  court  of  appeals  and 
the  district  covirts  are  created  and  exist  by  virtue  of  statutes,  and 
their  Jurisdiction  is  wholly  statutory  to  be  exercised  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  which  may  be  prescribed  for  them. 
The  result  of  this  Is  that  at  one  time  In  the  history  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  when  party  feelings  ran  high,  the  Congress  repealed 
the    appellate    Jurisdiction    of    the   Sviprcme    Court    as    to    certain 
classes  of  cases,  one  of  which  was  then  pending  before  the  Court. 
Upon  repeal  of  the  statute  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed  that  case 
and   there  was   no   Judicial   remedy  provided    for   the   review   of 
administrative  absolutism  practiced  to  the  Southern  States  under 
reconstruction.     This  lesson  was  not  lost  on  minority  groups  rep- 
resenting   epeclal    intereerts    when    the    complexity   of   the   business 
and  the  economic  life  of  America  became  such,  with  the  turn  of 
the  century,  that  Federal  regulation  and  control  had  to  be  extended 
to   many    activities.     The    statutes   creating    the    administrative 
agencies  with  the  tvim  of  the  present  txntary  did  to  fact  prorlde 
In   most  liiBtanceB  for   Judicial   review  of   admlnlatrative   decisions. 
However    these  statutes  after  1900,  creating  Federal  administrative 
agencies  sought  to,  and  did  restrict  the  scope  of  judicial  review. 
The  courts  were  not  given   Jurisdiction   trader  exxh.  statutes  to 
review   the    admtolstratlve   decisions    as    these    same    courts   bad 
reviewed    administrative    decisions    from    1789    to    1900.    and    tike 
Congress  havtog  spraken,  courts  were  no  longer  at  liberty  to  develop 
their  general  Jurtedlctlon  to  this  respect.    Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  tha 
case  of  the  Unit&l  States  n.  Lee  (100  D.  8.  196)  said: 

"*  •  *  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Oovemment  fOr  now 
nearly  a  century  under  tbe  present  Constitution,  with  this  prin- 
ciple and  practice  (of  Jtidiclal  review  of  admlniatraUve  decialona) 
well  established,  no  tojury  has  come  to  that  Government.  During 
this  time,  at  least  two  wars,  so  aerioxM  as  to  caU  toto  exercise  an 
the  powers  and  aU  of  the  resources  of  the  Oowmment  have 
oooducted  lx>  a  auicfiful  Isaua." 
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Tb*  n^ht  to  auch  Judicial  reviews  cxlatcd  prior  to  the  Constitution 
under  the  eolonUU  and  State  fovenunenU  and  Chief  Justice  If lller 
In  the  CM*  o<  LttUa  ▼.  •armne  (6  U.  8.  170).  •  CMe  deckled  in  1904. 
eDunelAted  the  pvtactple  tt»»  had  been  foUo««d  in  many  CMee  m 
■U  of  the  Fedana  oourta  dtirtng  tta*  derelopment  of  a  eomplete 
Judletal  review  of  both  the  law  and  facta  of  admlnletratlTe  deelslone. 
The  rtatutcs  creatlac  the  newer  IMeral  edmlnutrative  Afencles 
relating  to  tigulatory  and  eontrol  mattcn  in  economic  and  aocial 
aflaln  of  the  pwple  prorlded  in  eoine  tnrtancee  that  the  decision 
of  the  admlnistratiTe  agenelea  of  the  facts  should  be  final  and  con- 
ehatre:  in  other  tnrtrTT''rf  that  theee  admlnletratlve  findings  of  fact 
should  be  final  and  ooocluetve  if  supported  by  evidence;  and  in  a 
few  instanrrs  that  they  should  be  final  and  conclusive  If  supported 
by  subetsntlal  evidence. 

There  was  no  uniformity  of  the  scope  of  judicial  review  under  the 
statutes  creaUnc  these  sdmlnlstratlve  ssenclee  but  Congress  cer- 
tainly had  the  right  to  believe  that  there  would  never  be  any  great 
departure  from  fundamentals  as  old  ss  the  Oovemment  Itself. 
However,  in  a  recent  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"The  ectioo  of  the  Commission  finds  no  support  In  right,  prin- 
ciple, or  m  law.  It  Is  wholly  unreasonable  and  arbitrary.  It  vlo> 
latea  the  cardinal  precept  upon  wblcb  the  constitutional  safeguards 
of  personal  liberty  til  time  tely  rest — that  this  shall  be  a  government 
of  laws — because  to  the  precise  extent  that  the  mere  will  of  an 
official  body  is  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  allowable  ofSclal 
discretion  or  to  supplant  the  standing  law  as  a  rule  of  biunan 
conduct,  the  Oovemment  ceases  to  be  one  of  laws  and  becomes  an 
autocracy 

"Arbitrary  power  and  the  rule  of  the  Constitution  cannot  both 
exist.  They  are  antagonistic  and  incompatible  forces,  and  one  or 
the  other  must  of  necessity  perish  whenever  they  are  brought  Into 
conflict.  To  borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Day,  'there  Is  no 
place  in  otir  constitutional  system  for  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
prwer'  (Gar/le/d  v.  United  States  (311  U.  S.  349)).  To  escape  as- 
sumptions of  such  power  on  the  part  of  the  three  primary  depart- 
ments of  the  Oovemment  Is  not  enough.  Our  institutions  must 
be  kept  free  from  the  appropriation  of  unauthorized  power  by  lesser 
agencies  as  well  And  if  the  various  administrative  btireaxu  and 
commissions,  necessarily  called  and  being  called  into  existence  by 
the  Increasing  complexities  of  our  modem  business  and  political 
affairs,  are  permitted  gradually  to  extend  their  powers  by  encroach- 
ments— even  petty  encroachments — upon  the  fundamental  rights. 
privtle(;es.  nnd  Immunities  of  the  people,  we  shall  in  the  end.  while 
avoiding  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  supreme  authority,  become 
submerged  by  a  multitude  of  minor  Invasions  of  personal  rights. 
less  destructive  but  no  less  violative  of  constitutional  guaranties  "' 

It  is  no  .vecret  today  that  many  administrative  agencies  believe 
and  pract:ce  the  belief  that  they  are  above  the  law  and  that  they 
consciously  and  deliberately  disregard  both  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  statutes  under  which  they  operate. 

It  is  entirely  (>osslble  for  us  In  America  to  have  administrative 
absolutism  as  tyrannical  as  In  any  of  the  totalitarian  countries 
of  elthfr  ancient  or  modem  times  The  Constitution  does  not  of 
Itself  protect  the  Individual  from  the  uncontrolled  decisions  of 
administrative  cfflc'.als  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  does  not  have  original  Jitflsdlctlcn  In 
controversies  twtween  ofliclaldcHn  and  the  citizen.  The  Jurisdiction 
cf  the  lower  Federal  courts  Is  entirely  a  matter  of  statute,  and  as 
I  have  above  stated,  statutes  enacted  during  the  reconstruction 
period  denied  the  lower  courts  Jurisdiction  over  some  statutes. 

Seme  of  the  labor  organizations  now  think  that  comparatively 
recent  statutes  enforced  by  a  certain  administrative  agency  and 
reviewed  m  the  courts  have  been  interpreted  by  that  agency  con- 
trary to  the  rights  of  labor  and  many  businessmen  are  Just  as 
sure  that  the  interpretation  has  been  contrary  to  their  rights. 

Government  by  favor  degenerates  into  absolutism.  No  one  group 
In  America  can  be  sure  that  it  will  indefinitely  control  any  agency 
of  Government  or  the  officials  thereof,  and  the  same  Instrument 
which  that  group  may  use  today  to  punish  Its  enemies  may  be 
used  tomorrow  to  ptuil&h  the  group  now  In  control.  The  only 
safe  pnx-edure  for  all  groups  is  a  full  and  fair  as  well  as  Just 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  facts  In  any  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  a  poor  American  wha  would  want  an 
adminutratlve  decision  to  be  carried  Into  effect  against  his  fellow 
Americans  when  that  decision  was  clearly  erroneous  or  when  It 
was  contrary  to  the  substantial  evidence  in  the  record  or  other- 
wise contrary  to  law.  If  there  be  any  such  real  Americans  who 
would  want  that  done.  I  cannot  go  along  with  them  because  It  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  American  fair  play  and  contrary  to  the 
basic  philosophy  of  our  Institutions  of  government. 

Both  buslneasmen  and  labor  unions  demand  and  require  a  system 
of  law  administration  sufficiently  flexible,  expeditious,  and  Inex- 
pensive that  it  is  |X)aslble  for  the  average  individual  or  corporation 
to  secure  a  full  and  fair  hearing  before  the  administrative  agencies 
and  a  complete  Judicial  review  If  that  t>e  necessary  to  correct  error 
of  substantial  proportions  in  any  case. 

There  Is  pending  in  the  Congress  a  bill  known  as  the  Walter- 
Logan  bill,  which  18  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  more  expeditious 
settlement  of  disputes  with  the  United  States."  which  will  be  con- 
sidered shortly  by  both  bodies.  This  bill  was  recommended  by  the 
American  Bar  A— oclatlon  after  a  specially  appointed  committee 
of  that  association  studied  the  problem  for  upward  of  7  years.  This 
bill  U  an  ationpt  to  de«l  with  the  entire  field  of  sdmlnlstratlve 
procedure  and  Judicial  review  of  administrative  decisions  and  Is 
endorsed  by  all  of  the  leading  bar  aaeodatlona  in  America,  the 
Anaerlcan  federation  of  Labor,  the  National  Orange,  and  many  oths' 


organisations  that  frequently  deal  with  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Experts  in  the  field  of  administrative  law  feel  that  a  prolific  cause 
c  f  disputes  will  be  eliminated  through  the  provuion  In  the  bUl 
allowing  a  Judicial  review  of  the  rules  promulgated  by  any  agency, 
and  in  mipport  ot  their  contention  point  to  the  fact  that  in  two 
agencies  created  by  statutes  containing  a  similar  provision  not  a 
single  case  has  gone  to  the  courts.  The  Judicial  review  of  the 
decisions  or  orders  of  administrative  agencies  section  follows  the 
provisions  of  s  statute  that  has  been  tried  and  found  to  l>e  very 
satisfactory  in  its  operation.  The  bill  will  in  nowise  place  any 
Government  agency  in  a  strait  Jacket  but  will  insvire  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  statutes  In  accordance  with  the  well-established 
principles  of  our  form  of  government. 


Problem  of  Migration  of  People  Within  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9, 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  LUDWELL  DENNY 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last  It 
appears  that  the  problems  of  the  migrant  pieople  of  America 
and  of  States  like  California  to  which  they  move  are  begin- 
ning to  receive  the  attention  of  people  throioghout  the  Na- 
tion. At  any  rate,  the  following  excellent  and  informative 
column  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Ludwell  Denny  will  be  of  very 
great  value  in  setting  forth  some  Immediate  and  very  impor- 
tant facts  regarding  the  matter.  I  hope  all  Members  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  what  Mr.  Denny  has  to  say: 

MICRATORT    PROCLEM 

(By  Ludwell  Denny) 

If  enough  Congressmen  see  the  Grapes  cf  Wrath  film  showing 
here,  and  If  such  persons  as  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Herbert  Hoover 
continue  talking  about  the  migratory  problem,  and  if  the  publlo 
affairs  conunlttee  gets  wide  circulation  for  its  latest  expose.  Con- 
gress may  yet  do  something  for  those  American  refugees. 

So  far.  President  Roosevelt's  Budget  blocks  even  a  continuation 
of  the  Federal  Government's  puny  efforts.  The  proposed  cut  of 
$40,000,000  would  leave  the  Farm  Security  Administration  only 
$123,000,000  That  would  provide  aid  for  only  a  fourth  of  the 
120.000  mldwestem  and  southern  farm  families  who  will  otherwise 
Join  the  homeless  trek. 

The  effort  is  to  prevent  growth  of  the  migrant  army  at  the 
source,  and  then  to  resettle  the  present  army  on  small  holdings 
m  new  opportunity  areas. 

Two  Voorhls  bills  would  amend  the  Social  Security  law  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  to  States  for  care  of  transients.  One  would  author- 
ize an  initial  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  and  encourage  reform 
of  State  settlement  laws.  Another  would  provide  $7,000,000  annu- 
ally for  State  medical  care  of  nonresidents. 

Herbert  Hoover  yesterday  at  Stanford  University  said: 

"We  should  undertake  to  care  for  these  people  not  In  great  camps 
but  by  establishing  them  In  3-  to  5-acre  homes,  with  thcso  settle- 
ments of  small  numrjers  spread  throughout  the  coimtry  so  they  will 
be  accessible  to  whatever  emplojment  there  is." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  en  an  Inspcctlcn  trip  cf  Government  and  private 
camps  in  California,  said  Steinbeck's  Grapes  of  Wrath  did  not 
exaggerate  conditions.  In  advocating  resettlement,  she  mentioned 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  project  in  Washington.  Offlclals  here  hope 
that  100.000  families  may  eventually  be  settled  there  with  Federal 
help. 

But  any  large-scale  help  probably  will  have  to  wait  on  a  congres- 
Plonal  investigation.  There  is  more  hope  new  thr.n  2  weeks  ago 
that  the  House  Rules  Committee  will  approve  the  Tolan  resolution 
for  that  ptirpose.  Supported  by  the  entire  California  delegation,  it 
probably  will  pass. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Congress  has  dene  so  little: 

1.  When  the  powerful  farm  lobby  gets  its  subsidies,  there  is  not 
njuch  left,  even  in  a  deficit  budget,  for  the  landless  farmer. 

2    The  migrants  cannot  vote  and  therefore  have  no  political  drag. 

3.  Many  of  the  Southern  and  Midwestern  States  are  only  too 
glad  to  get  rid  of  their  dispossessed  and  surplus  families,  driven 
to  California  and  elsewhere. 

••••••• 

The  study  Issued  today  by  the  public  affairs  committee.  Adrift 
on  the  Land,  is  by  Paul  S  Taylor.  He  is  an  economics  professor 
at  the  Unlveraity  of  California,  member  of  the  California  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  consulting  economist  of  the  Federal  Social  Securitv 
Beard. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


1973 


Be  dUferentUtee  bc«w«en  the  Joade  and  the  <4d-type  migraUon  of 
■tngle  men  who  fcdkywed  the  grain  taarvwU  before  the  day  of  the 
eamblne.  and  alao  the  one  to  two  r'*"***'  famlllee  who  aom  follow 
the  harreeta  but  return  to  their  boom.  Neither  of  thoee  groupe  U 
ahnllar  to  Steinbeck's  famllKa,  wbo  hKf  been  forced  from  their 
honiee  forever. 

Among  the  f acton  which  diatlngtiUh  tlM  Joad  latmr  conflicts  from 
ordinary  farm-Ubor  problems,  aooordlng  to  Dr.  Taylor,  are  indtis- 
trlallaed  agriculture,  employers'  desire  for  complete  oontrcA  of  wages, 
pertahabillty  of  crops,  lack  of  status  ot  mobile  farm  wage  earners, 
and  Interstate  migration  of  natlv«  Americans  driven  from  their 


He  dtes  authorities  for  the  prediction  that  the  migrant  problem 
will  Increase  with  mechaniaatlan  at  agrleultare  In  the  South. 

The  average  migrant  earns  about  t260  a  year.  Health  oondltlaos 
sre  the  worst  in  the  country,  educattonal  opportunities  hardly  exist, 
family  life  is  demoralized,  and  rights  of  dtlaenshlp  are  denied.  The 
Tk>latlon  of  '^elr  clvU  liberties  has  been  sgposwd  by  the  La  Ftdlette 
Invest tgatlrtt  committee. 


Reciprocal-Trade  A^nc'^eements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9. 1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  actiou  of  the  Senate 
In  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  without  amendment,  which 
extends  for  3  years  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
continue  to  negotiate  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  is,  In  my 
humble  oiHnlon,  an  outstanding  contribution  toward  Improved 
conditions  in  this  coimtry. 

Back  in  1930  the  last  Tariff  Act— the  Bmoot-Hawley  mon- 
gtrosity — ^was  placed  on  the  statute  books.  At  the  time 
Republican  leaders  predicted  iiroepenty.  the  like  of  which 
the  country  had  never  experienced,  would  result.  The  fact 
is,  the  country  quickly  went  from  bad  to  worse, 

Mr.  I^;)eaker,  the  St.  Louis  Qlobe-Democrat  Is  an  outstand- 
ing newspaper.  It  has  been  critical  of  many  laws  this  ad- 
ministration has  passed.  In  its  issue  of  Monday,  April  8,  I 
find  an  editorial  on  this  subject,  and,  under  leave  granted 
me,  I  include  It  as  part  of  my  remarks.    Tlie  editorial  follows: 

TSADX  PBocaaM  imrs 
Secretary  Run's  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  was  con- 
tinued for  3  years  by  the  Senate  after  a  bitter  fight,  and  with 
the  signature  of  the  President  becomes  a  law,  as  the  House  passed 
the  bill  several  weeks  ago.  This  Is  sn  outstanding  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  there  U  llUle  to  the  credit  of  the  opixieltlon  which 
permitted  partisan  conslderatlans  and  geogn^lc  setflshnfuw  to 
obscure  the  far-reaching  potentlallUM  of  the  measure. 

The  Hull  trade  pacts  are  in  line  with  the  Secretary  of  State's 
belief  that  international  amity  is  l>e8t  served  through  the  medlmn 
of  commercial  agreements,  m  vrhldi  trade  barriers  are  removed. 
People  who  do  business  with  each  other  on  friendly  terms  and 
with  reciprocal  regard  for  the  needs  of  each,  are  not  likely  to  fly 
at  each  other's  throats  st  the  first  sign  of  difference.  The  good- 
neightKr  poUcy  la  bom  of  that  belief,  and  in  pursuance  of  it. 
Mr.  Htill  has  signed  22  trade  pacts  with  as  many  nations.  His 
hope  is  to  sign  agreements  with  every  other  nation  with  which 
commercial  exchange  is  possible. 

If  stich  pacts  have  merit  now.  thetr  vslue  will  Tse  vastly  in- 
creaaed  when  Europe's  war  is  dme.  Tb  that  end  ICr.  Hull  drove 
bard  for  congreaslonal  aaaent  to  extension  of  his  program  for 
another  3  years  after  June  12,  next.  Tlie  battle  was  substantially 
wxm  early  last  week  when  the  Senate  reftised  to  require  that  all 
pacts  must  be  approved  by  Oongrsss.  Such  action.  It  was  felt. 
would  irrevocably  subject  the  program  to  etsitoaaary  logrolling 
with  the  usual  unsatisfactory  results. 

Secretary  Hull.  Jubilant  over  extenslcm  of  the  program,  stated 
that  the  three  high  objectives  are: 

-TO  promote  the  fuUest  practlcaUe  development  of  both  our 
foreign  and  domeatlc  marketa.  thereby  achieving  Increased  pro- 
duction and  employment. 

"To  help  in  cresting  a  solid  foundation  for  any  stable  peace 
structtire  to  follow  the  war. 

"To  safeguard  free  enterprise  m  this  country  against  ever- 
expanding  regimentation  which  would  be  the  Inescapable  reault 
of  extreme  foreign-trade  controls  of  the  kind  that  would  be  ren- 
dered  necessary   by   a   reversion  to  the   Hawley-Smoot   embargo 

doctrine."  _.. 

With  this  as  a  policy  and  with  our  able  Secretary  of  State  directing 
Its  development,  we  are  convlnoed  Cocgreas  has  wisely  fortified  the 
country  against  the  troubled  days  ot  war  and  its  aftermath.  We 
believe  that  in  time  even  those  who  oppomA  the  progrsm  on  grounds 
ot  sectional  discrimination  wUl  sppwelsts  Ita  bencflfi 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  include  an  editorial  from  the  Watfilnc- 
ton  News  on  the  same  subject: 

•ACS  TO  BaBSSfU 

On  that  day  In  June  IWO  when  OongrsM  took  final  action  oo  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff.  Republican  Xjeader  Jim  Watson  stood  on  «• 
Senate  floor  and  flapped  hU  arms  in  the  best  Booster  oratorical 
style.    Said  he:  _ 

•We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  financial  depreeikn  •  •  •  hut  I 
here  and  now  predict  •  •  •  that  If  this  bUl  Is  passed  this 
Nation  will  be  on  the  upgrade  financially,  ecccomlcaUy.  and  com- 
mercially within  80  days,  and  that  within  a  year  from  thU  time  we 
shall  have  regained  the  peak  at  prospertty." 

It  seems  pertinent.  10  years  later,  to  recall  this  particular  Repub- 
lican prophecy  and  prophet.  For  today  other  Republican  spokes- 
men— having  Just  been  routed  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  Hun 
trade  program — are  uttering  comparable  nonsense.  "They  are  hope- 
fully decUulng  that  their  legislaUve  dtfeat  will  be  turned  Into  an 
electoral  victory,  come  November. 

The  Republicans  in  1©40  are  not  without  Issues  which  can  be 
ttimed  into  votes.  But  if  they  neglect  the  real  issues  and  offer  the 
people  another  phony  bill  of  goods  on  the  tariff,  they  may  discover 
on  the  morning  after  the  flrat  Tuesdsy  after  the  first  lAonday  in 
November  that  alarums  over  Imports  of  Cheddar  cheese  and  babasu 
nuts  are  still  good  politics — In  Mame  and  Vermont. 

New  Regulation  AflFecting  Disabled  World  War 

Veterans 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  Just  won  a  great  victory  for  the  disabled  veterans 
of  the  World  War. 

Ever  since  the  Economy  Act  was  passed  the  non-servlce- 
coimected  veterans  who  are  rated  at  less  than  100-percent 
disabled  were  precluded  from  receiving  any  compensation  at 
all. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  correct  these  injustices,  and  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  has  been  holding  hearings  on  it. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  agreed  to  take  the  proposi- 
tion up  and  make  an  adjustment  of  its  regulations  governing 
these  disability  claims.  That  has  been  done,  and  a  new  regu- 
lation has  been  Issued,  which  I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of  these 

remarks. 

This  regulation  not  only  cures  a  great  many  of  these  injus- 
tices, so  far  as  the  non-service-connected  cases  are  concerned, 
but  its  provisions  also  apply  to  the  service-connected  cases. 

The  new  regulation  reads  as  follows: 

VETZBAIfB'   ADMUnSTSATIOlf   6KSV1«J1  UUTUI 

AoMnnsTSAToa's  Omcm, 

AprU  2.  1940. 
Subject:  Total-dlsablllty  ratings  under  PubUc,  No,  2,  Seventy-third 
Congress,  and  the  1933  ratii^  schedule. 

1.  The  attention  of  all  rating  agenciew  is  directed  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  policy  approved  this  date  which  is  quoted  here- 
with for  the  guidance  of  all  concerned:  „_  ^..._^  « 

•TDtal-dlsabillty  ratings  under  Public,  No.  9.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, and  the  1933  rating  schedtile  may  be  assigned  ^tl»o"*  X?**™ 
to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  rating  schedule,  except  ssoutltoed 
hereln,lJhen  the  disabled  person  Is,  m  '*«  J«f^*«"\°' "**r*^ 
utency  tmable  to  seciire  or  follow  a  substantially  gainful  oociqw- 
tton  M  a  result  of  his  dlsahUltles:  Provided.  That  If  there  U  only 
one  disability,  this  disability  shall  be  ratable  at  SO  percent  or  more. 
and  that.  If  there  are  two  or  more  dlsabmties,  there  ■h»l»he  at 
least  one  dieablllty  ratable  at  40  percent  or  more.  f»»  ■'^J^^* 
additional  disability  to  bring  the  combined  rating  to  70  percent 
or  more,  •njtal -disability  ratings,  when  the  above  conditions  are 
met.  may  be  granted  for  deafness,  ths  organic  loss  of  tyctch,  for 
the  amputation  or  loss  of  use  of  either  hand  or  of  either  lower 
extremity  above  the  knee  (as  to  these  amputations  and  ^ommot 
use  when  followed  by  continuous  unemployabUlty  after  incur- 
rence) as  single  disabilities  or  for  other  organic  disabilities  or  com- 
binations including  organic  dlsabmties.  For  the  P^^pom  ot 
Veterans  Regulation  1  (a),  part  m,  only,  the  *»»^  ,"2!^~ 
60  percent.  40  percent,  and  TO  percent  percentage  requirwnents 
may  be  reduced  by  10  percent  on  the  attainment  of  sge  »:  "aj 
by  an  additional  10  percent  on  the  attainment  of  age  66;  and  th«e 
shall  be  no  percentage  requirements  for  total-dlsabUlty  ratings  to 
the  cases  of  unemployable  veterans  who  have  attained  the  age  at 
70  The  attainment  of  age  70  will  not  of  Itself  warrant  rating  sa 
permlmenUy  and  totally  di«»>l«li  to  addition  thereto  dlmblUtj 
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lufflclent  to  produce  unemplOTSbUlty  will  be  required.  Nothing 
coniAined  In  this  parmgraph  will  prevent  a  total-dllsablllty  rating 
for  such  dtaablllttea  and  oomblnaUona  of  dlsabtlltes.  includlcK  loss 
of  U!t«  of  two  extremiUea.  or  loa>  of  sight  of  both  eyes,  or  being 
helpless  or  bedridden,  and  other  dlaabllttles.  as  are  assigned  specific 
ratings  of  100  percent  for  the  sererlty  in  queetlon.  but  if  the  dis- 
abled person  U  employable,  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
•rh"ciule  for  such  ratings  will  be  required.  When  total  disability 
under  this  paragnph  is  under  consideration  the  veteran  will  be 
required  to  sutimlt  a  statement  In  affidavit  form  covering  his  em- 
ployment, or  unemployment,  over  a  period  of  at  least  1  year." 

3.  A  disabled  person  meeting  the  regulatory  or  schedular  require- 
ments for  100-percent  ratings  Is  entitled  to  a  total-disability  rating 
regardless  of  employment.  Similarly,  cases  which  do  not  meet  the 
regulatory  or  schedular  reqiilrementa.  but  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  rating  agency,  represent  total  disability  on  the  average  baslA. 
L  e.,  whose  employment  repreeenta  highly  exceptional  effort  or 
ability  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  disability,  are  entitled  to 
central -offlce  consideration  under  R.  *  P.  R-114a,  and  should  be 
so  submitted. 

3  The  unemployablllty  of  the  Individual  may  be  established, 
with  age,  constitutional  defects,  limitation  of  occupational  ez- 
perirnce.  and  ability,  particularly  limitation  to  manual  labor,  as 
important  contributing  factora.  In  such  cases,  it  is  Important  to 
Bscertam  the  exact  relationship  between  the  particular  manUesta- 
tlcn»  of  disability  and  resiimptlon  of  work  in  the  field  of  previous 
emp.'oyment.  cr  of  other  type*  of  employment.  As  a  requirement 
for  lotal-dlsablllty  rating.  It  must  be  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  raring  agency  that  the  disabilities  are  the  principal 
cauie   of   the  continued   unemployablllty. 

4  Suth  inferlortties  as  mental  deficiency,  psychopathic  In- 
feriority, etc  .  do  not  of  themselves  indicate  disability,  either  partial 
or  total  When  the  medical-industrial  history  and  other  evidence 
points  to  mental  deficiency  or  psychopathic  personality  as  Im- 
pcrt4tnt  factors.  It  Is  enaentlal  to  Insure  complete  psychiatric 
exantlnatlon,  and.  If  Indicated,  social -service  report.  When  neuro- 
psychiatrlc  disease,  mental  deterioration,  failing  memory,  and  con- 
centration (as  with  cerebral  arteriosclerosis)  are  superimposed 
upon  aurh  conditions,  the  whole  extent  of  social  and  industrial 
Inadaptability,  partial  or  total.  In  accordance  with  the  rating 
sche<jule.  and  paragraph  1  of  this  service  letter,  will  be  ascribed 
to  the  disease  factor  Similarly,  when  Injury  or  disease,  as  fracture 
or  arthritis.  Is  superimposed  upon  physical  defect,  the  whole 
suba-qurnt  limitation  of  occupational  activity  resulting  from  the 
defect  and  the  superimposed  disease  or  Injury  will  be  ascribed  to 
the  disease  or  traumatism. 

5  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  resolve  the 
benefit  of  all  reasonable  doubt  In  favor  of  claimants,  to  the  end 
that  every  veteran  who  is  unable  to  secure  and  follow  sut^stantlally 
galnliU  employment,  with  disability  as  the  cause  of  such  inability, 
will  be  given  full  consideration.  Rating  agencies  will  exercise  great 
care  In  the  determination  of  total  disability  and  permanent  and 
toul  d'.sablllty  to  make  sure  that  all  claims  are  properly  rated. 
ba.v<l  on  the  facts  found  Any  case  In  which  unemployablllty  Is 
estatil'shr^.  but  In  which  the  above-prescribed  requirements  for 
total -disability  ratings.  In  service-connected  cases,  or  for  perma- 
nent total-disabtllty  ratings  In  non -service-connected  cases,  are 
not  met.  will  be  referred  to  the  central  office,  after  proper  develo{>- 
ment.  under  RAP    R-114a. 

6  Pending  promulgation  of  the  first  paragraph  above  as  a 
Kfulatlon.  this  service  letter,  dated  April  2.  1940.  will  be  cited  as 
authority  for  ratings  under  Its  terms. 

FaAunc  T.  Hims. 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  Insert  a  letter  which  I  have  Just 
received  from  Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice,  legislative  representative 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  relative  to  this  proiwsitlon. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

VmouNs  or  Poksigk  Wars  or  ths  DNrrsD  States. 

Wcw/i<n(rfon.  D.  C.  AprU  5.  1940. 
The  Honorable  John  E.  Rankin. 

Cfiaimian,  House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion, House  of  RepresenttUives,  Wa^ington,  D.  C. 

ICt  Dsab  Mb.  RANKUf :  Another  milestone  has  Just  been  passed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  In  Its  adjudication  of  veterans'  claims. 
by  the  issuance  of  Its  service  letter  of  April  a.  IMO.  providing  for 
more  liberal  standards  for  determining  the  existence  of  a  perma- 
nent and  total  disability. 

One  of  the  most  progroHlTS  far-dghted  steps  taken  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  a  long  time,  this  service  letter  will. 
in  our  opliUon.  make  It  poaalble  for  several  scores  of  thousands 
of  unemployable  disabled  World  War  veterans — Industrially 
totally  disabled — to  be  rated  by  local  rating  agencies  as  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled. 

Such  permanent  and  total  ratings  for  non-rervlce-connected 
disabled  World  War  veterans  will  entitle  them  to  the  present  dis- 
ability pension  of  $30  per  month,  under  Veterans'  Regiilatlon  No. 
1  (a),  Part  TTT.  which  we  sincerely  beUeve  ought  to  be  increased 
by  this  Congress  up  to  at  least  160  per  month,  the  same  as  totally 
disabled  veterans  of  the  Spanish -American  War  have  long  re- 
ceived. Additional  thouaanda  at  veterans  suffering  with  servlce- 
eonnected  dlaabUltles  will  also  thereby  be  enabled  to  t>e  rated  as 
permanently  and  touOly  disabled,  thus  entitling  them  to  disability 
**T*"— **«"  IB  tha  cum  of  1100  per  moatti. 


This  service  letter.  In  effect,  provides  that  where  a  dlsabHlty,  or 
a  combination  of  disabilities,  in  connection  with  the  veteran's  own 
inabilities,  render  him  unable  to  secure  or  follow  a  substantially 
gainful  occupation,  then,  subject  to  certain  varying  minimum  re- 
quirements as  to  major  and  minor  disabilities,  dependent  upon  his 
age.  he  shall  be  regarded  as  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  In 
other  words,  diaabillty,  plus  unemployablllty.  will  henceforth  ordi- 
narily warrant  a  rating  of  permanent  and  total  disability. 

Thousands  of  unemployed  and  unemployable  disabled  veterans 
have  previously  been  unable  to  establish  that  they  were  entitled 
to  a  permanent  and  total  rating.  The  lll)erall2ed  procedure  au- 
thorized by  this  service  letter  should  res\ilt  in  the  favorable 
reconsideration  of  these  claims. 

I  am  Indeed  pleased  to  know  that  you  had  In  mind  to  Insert  this 
valuable  service  letter  in  your  extension  of  remarks  In  the  Concxes- 
sioNAL  Rbcoro,  so  that  these  needy  veterans  and  their  dependents 
may  have  a  better  chance  to  find  out  about  their  rights. 

The  V.  F.  W..  as  you  know,  by  reason  of  our  presentation  before 
your  committee  and  our  personal  conferences  with  you,  has  long 
Insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  and  desirability  of  a  liberalized 
definition  of  permanent  and  total  disability,  to  be  determined  on  an 
individual  basis,  rather  than  on  an  average  basis.  This  service  let- 
ter goes  about  as  far  as  we  think  it  can  go  under  the  present  limi- 
tations of  law.  toward  making  this  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
lessens  very  much  the  necesbity  for  so  providing  by  a  change  in 
the  law. 

Attached  Is  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  by  Mr.  Joe  D.  Chittenden,  director  of  the  national 
service  bureau  of  the  V  P  W  .  expressing  our  appreciation  for  and 
Intense  Intesest  In  this  service  letter. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  Interest  which  you  have  repeatedly 
manifested  In  our  efforts  to  have  a  greater  measure  of  Justice  ex- 
tended to  the  distressed  unemployable  disabled  veterans  who  will 
be  favorably  affected  by  this  service  letter. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am 

Respectfully  yours.  _^. 

VKlard  W.  Rica, 
LegiatatUie  Representative. 


Opinion  of  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  H.  J.  Heinx 
Co.  Against  National  Labor  Relations  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  5),  1940 


TEXT  OP  THE  OPINION  OP  THE  COURT 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  the  text  of 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Sixth  Circuit,  In  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  against  N.  L.  R.  B..  decided 
AprU  3.  1940. 

In  accord  with  the  rulings  of  the  second  and  fourth  circuits^ 
this  court  holds  that  an  employer's  refusal  to  enter  Into  s 
written  agreement  with  the  representatives  of  his  employees, 
when  the  actual  terms  of  t>argalning  had  t)een  orally  agreed 
upon.  Is  a  violation  of  section  8  (5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

The  same  result  was  also  reached  by  the  ninth  circuit  in 
N.  L.  R.  B.  against  Sunshine  Mining  Co.,  decided  April  4. 

The  only  decision  to  the  contrary  is  that  of  the  seventh 
circuit  in  Inland  Steel  Corporation  against  N.  L.  R.  B..  Janu- 
ary 9.  1940.  Even  in  that  circuit,  however,  a  more  recent  de- 
cision holds  that  the  employer's  refusal  to  reduce  to  writing 
the  terms  already  agreed  upon  may  give  rise  to  a  "well-nigh 
Inescapable  Inference"  that  he  is  violating  the  act  by  refusing 
to  bargain  collectively  In  good  faith — Fort  Wayne  Corrugated 

Paper  Co.  against  N.  L.  R.  B.,  decided  March  28. 

In  other  words,  five  circuit  courts  of  appeals  throughout  the 
country  have  upheld  the  incontestably  sound  interpretation 
of  the  act  by  the  Lalxar  Board  on  this  issue,  and  no  circuit 
now  holds  to  the  contrary.  These  decisions  are  especially 
significant  coming  at  this  time,  since  the  Smith  amendments, 
pending  in  the  House,  would  avowedly  establish  as  the  law  of 
the  land  the  isolated  and  discredited  ruling  in  the  Inland 
Steel  case. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion  w»s  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

(United  state*  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal*.  SIzth  Circuit.     No.  8187. 
H    J.  Beim  Co..  petitioner,  ▼.  nmtionml  Lmbar  Eelattons  Board, 
respondent.    Petition  for  review  of  an  anier  ot  tha  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.     Decided  AprU  3.  1040] 
Before  Simons.  HsmUton,  and  Arant,  dccnlt  Judges. 

Arant.  circuit  Judge:  

Thl*  is  a  petition  to  review  and  set  aside  a  flnal  order  or  tne 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  directed  the  H.  J.  Helna 
Co  to  cease  and  desist  from  dominating  or  lnterf«-lng  with  the 
administration  of  the  Heinz  Employees*  AasoeUtlon.  refusing  to 
bargain  o^ectlvely  with  the  Canning  and  Pickle  Workers.  Local 
Union  No.  835.  and  Interfering  with  the  rtghts  of  Its  employees 
guaranteed  Ui  section  7  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  and 
also  requiring  petitioner  to  disestablish  the  association,  bargain 
coUectlvely  with  the  union,  upon  request,  embody  in  written  form 
any  understanding  reached.  If  requested  to  do  so  by  the  union, 
and  post  the  usual  notices  of  compliance. 

The  Board's  order  Is  based  upon  Its  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law  that  petitioner  had  violated  sections  7.  8  (1),  8  (2), 
and  8  (5)  of  the  act.  ^  .    _ 

PetlUoner  contends  that  the  evidence  does  not  support  the 
Board's  findings,  thst  some  of  Its  flmUngs  do  not  support  the 
conclusions  of  Uw  hased  thereon,  and  that.  In  some  respects,  the 
order  transcends  the  Board's  powers.  The  Board  takes  Issue  and, 
pursuant  to  section  10  (e)  of  the  act,  has  petitioned  this  court  to 
enforce  Its  order.  .       .  . 

The  tmlon  and  the  association  began  drives  for  membership 
among  petitioner's  employees  in  April  of  1937.  The  former  organ- 
ization was  later  chartered  by  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
American  Pederation  of  Labor;  the  latter  is  not  affiliated  with  any 
other  organization,  and  its  meml)er8hlp  is  confined  to  employees 
of  petitioner's  Pittsburgh  plant.  By  May.  each  organization 
claimed  to  have  t>een  chosen  by  a  majority  of  petitioner's  em- 
ployees to  act  as  sole  bargaining  agent.  On  May  21.  Kradk.  Inter- 
national representative  of  the  Amalgamated,  met  with  Riley,  a 
director  of  petitioner  In  charge  of  mantifacturlng,  and  gave  him  a 
copy  of  a  contract  proposed  by  the  txnlon;  and  Riley  agreed  to 
discuss  it  with  represenutives  of  the  union.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th.  representatives  of  the  association  asked  Riley  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  negotiate  a  contract,  and  he  met  both  groups  on  that 
day. 

The  meeting  with  the  union  repreacDtatives  wat  held  first.  Riley 
^tfrnsnl*^  proof  of  the  unions  authority,  but  they  were  unwilling 
then  to  reveal  the  union's  meml)ershlp.  Though  the  advisability  of 
holding  an  elecUon  had  been  dlsctiased.  no  method  of  proving  the 
union's  authority  had  l)een  agreed  \ipon.  whan  Riley  acceded  to  a 
request  that  the  union  t>e  given  24  houn  In  which  to  prove  the 
extent  of  lU  memt)ershlp. 

When  RUey  met  representative*  of  the  aasoclation  he  likewise 
demanded  proof  of  lU  authority,  and  the  repreientatives  offered  to 
exhibit  petitions  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  employees;  but  Riley 
declined  to  examine  them,  stating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  know 
which  employees  had  Joined  either  group.  He  Informed  the  asso- 
ciation's representatives  that  the  union  also  claimed  to  represent  a 
majority  of  the  employees,  and  suggested  to  them  also  the  advlsa- 
bUlty  of  a  secret  election.  However,  no  decision  was  reached  as  to 
how  the  conflicting  claims  should  be  resolved. 

That  night  the  union  voted  to  strike,  effective  immediately. 
During  the  following  4  days  the  mayor  at  Pittsburgh  tried  In  vam 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  petitioner  and  the  two  organizations  to  an 
election.  The  luilon  would  not  consent  to  an  election  if  the  asso- 
ciation's name  was  to  be  on  the  t>allot.  beeatiae  it  claimed  that  peti- 
tioner had  InteKered  with  and  dominated  the  formation  and 
admlnlstratloi)  of  the  association. 

The  aasocUlion  was  then  requested  to  present  its  petitions  for 
examlnaUon,  and  on  the  morning  of  May  29  petitioner  publicly 
announced  that  they  had  been  signed  by  1383  of  Its  2.000  em- 

Sloyees  and  that  It  would  coUectlvely  baqpUn  with  the  association. 
fegotlatlons  during  the  next  3  days  resulted  in  an  agreement  with 
It  covering  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  the  terms  of 
which  were  Incorporated  In  a  bxilletin  mailed  to  each  of  peUtloner's 
employees  on  June  1.  The  strike,  however,  prevented  the  operation 
of  the  plant. 

On  June  4.  all  parties  agreed,  in  writing,  to  an  election  to  t>e 
conducted  by  the  director  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  the  sixth  region.  The  names  of  both  organizations  were  to 
be  on  the  t)allot.  and  petitioner  agreed  to  recognize  and  commence 
negotiations  with  whichever  received  a  majority  of  the  votes^  cast, 
within  10  days  after  results  of  the  election  were  announced.  A 
Stipulation  was  entered  Into,  however,  that  the  holding  of  the 
election  would  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  parties  who  had 
filed  aflldaviu  before  the  Board,  the  purpoee  being  to  allow  the  union 
to  prosecute  charges,  already  filed  with  the  Board,  that  the  assods- 
tlon  was  a  company-dominated  union 

The  election  was  held  on  Jime  8,  and  the  union  received  1.079 
of  the  1.883  votes  cart.  The  plant  reopened  and  petitioner  entered 
Into  negotiations  with  the  union. 

Six  or  seven  meetings  were  held  t)etweeu  June  17  and  28,  peti- 
tioner lieing  represented  generaUy  l>y  Donald  W.  Ebbert.  an  attor- 
ney, mv^  by  RUey  and  Shlnabarger,  both  directors,  and  the  latter 
an  iuHistant  to  one  of  the  vice  presidentB.  The  subject  of  dlscua- 
ikm  at  these  meeUngs  was  a  propoaed  contract  relating  to  wages. 
houxB.  »T»<i  working  conditions,  that  had  been  submitted  by  the 
The  Introductory  paragraph  mm  m  foUowa: 
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•Tills  agreement,  dated  the day  <rf 

t)etween  the  H.  J.  Helna  Co.  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
ployer').  and  the  Carmlng  ft  Pickle  Workers  Local  Union  No.  826. 
of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutten  and  Butcher  Workmen  of 
North  America,  or  its  suooessor  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Union')     •     •     ••• 

The  only  objection  to  this  paragraph  expressed  by  petiUoner's 
representatives  was  the  phrase  "or  its  succeseor,"  which  the  union 
agreed  to  eliminate.  The  parties  could  not  agree,  however,  upon 
the  proposed  closed-shop  and  pay-increase  provisions. 

On  June  26,  WUner,  the  union's  attorney,  requested  that  a 
higher  official  attend  the  next  meeting,  because  RUey  and  Shlna- 
barger had  stated  that  their  actions  required  approval  of  the  other 
directors.  Anderson,  a  vice  president,  attended  the  meeting  on 
June  28.  but  said  little,  though  the  meeting  lasted  an  hour  and  a 
half.  When  Wllner  asked  hlro  for  a  statement,  he  replied  that, 
according  to  the  reports  he  had  received,  nothing  ne*  had  been 
cUscxissed;  and  added  that  the  directors  had  full  confidence  in 
RUey  and  Shlnabarger;  and  there  was  evidence  that  he  stated 
that  they  had  full  authority  to  act  for  petitioner,  though  this 
was  denied  by  petitioner's  witnesses. 

Filing  that  an  Impasse  had  been  reached,  the  union  solicited  the 
aid  of  Federal  and  State  intermediaries.  At  another  meeting  on 
July  1  petitioner  refused  to  offer  more  than  the  IC-percent  Increase 
previovisly  proposed  and  the  union  representatives  departed  saying 
they  woiUd  submit  petitioner's  proposals  to  the  union  that  night. 
Shortly  after  the  meeUng  adjourned,  however.  Riley  sent  for  Kraclk 
and  told  him  that  petitioner  would  not  enter  Into  a  signed  agree- 
ment with  the  union.  That  night  the  union  accepted  petitioner's 
counterproposals  which,  as  previously  agreed,  were  to  go  into 
effect  as  of  July  1. 

At  a  meeting  on  July  2,  Wllner  voiced  objection  to  petltloner'8 
refusal  to  enter  Into  a  signed  agreement.  Riley  stated  that  it  was 
petitioner's  policy  not  to  enter  Into  Euch  agreements  with  unions, 
and  that  It  did  not  believe  that  the  act  required  it  to  do  so.  It  was 
finally  decided,  however,  that  Wllner  and  Ebbert  should  prepare  a 
memorandum  embodying  the  terms  agreed  upon.  On  July  14  Riley. 
Shlnabarger,  and  Etolwrt  met  with  union  representatives  to  discuss 
the  memorandum,  which,  according  to  Wllner  and  Ebbert,  correctly 
expressed  all  the  terms  on  which  an  agreement  had  been  reached. 
CerUln  further  changes  were  agreed  upon,  however,  and  Sbbert 
imdertook  to  embody  them  in  a  flnal  draft  to  be  posted  on  peti- 
Uoner's bulletin  boards  the  following  day.  On  the  following  day. 
pursuant  to  agreement,  Ebbert  sent  WUner  a  copy  of  the  corrected 
memorandum,  dated  July  16.  It  was  entitled  "Notice  to  AU  Etaa- 
ployees."  and  the  flrst  paragraph  read  as  foUows: 

"Fallowing  the  recent  election  held  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  In  which  the  Canning  and  Pickle 
Workers'  Local  Union.  No.  325.  was  selected  as  the  coUective-bargain- 
ing  agency  for  our  employees,  we  have  had  meetings  with  a  com- 
mittee from  that  organlzaUon  and  after  several  weeks  of  negotlar 
tlon.  have  agreed  with  them  as  foUows:" 
The  memorandum  concluded  as  foUows: 

"The  wages,  rates,  and  other  matters  hereinabove  set  forth  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  further  notice." 

And  the  typewritten  signature  of  petitioner  appeared  at  the  end. 
Upon  being  notified  that  the  memorandum  had  not  been  posted 
as  agreed,  WUner  telephoned  Ebbert  and  won  Informed  that  Ander- 
son had  objected  to  certain  phrases  In  the  memorandum  and 
thought  It  should  be  submitted  to  Howard  Uelns,  president  of  peti- 
tioner, then  absent,  before  It  was  posted. 

On  July  23  or  24,  Kbbert  Informed  Wllner  that  Heinz  wished  to 
rewrite  the  memorandum  and  no  further  action  could  then  be  taken. 
On  July  29  or  30.  Ebbert  submitted  to  Wllner  a  buUetln  pre- 
pared by  Heinz  that  differed  materlaUy  from  the  July   14  memo- 
randum.    The  Introductory  paragraph  read: 

"According  to  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  we  have  bargained  with  the  certified  collective  bargaining 
agency  for  our  employees  (not  including,  however,  foremen,  assist- 
ant foremen,  who  are  paid  on  a  monthly  tmsls,  policemen,  outside 
truck  drivers,  office  employees,  or  factory  employees  paid  on  a 
monthly  basis)  and  the  following  understanding  has  been 
reached:" 

The  b\iUetin  did  not  mention  the  name  of  the  union,  and  peti- 
tioner's signature  did  not  appear  at  the  end.  It  contained  a 
rewording  of  the  July  14  memorandum  and  embodied  changes  In 
substantive  provisions.  On  July  81,  Wllner  protested  to  Ebbert 
against  petitioner's  procedure,  but  added  that  he  wotUd  present 
the  bulletin  of  the  union. 

At  the  Augurt  11  meeting,  representatives  of  the  union  objected 
to  the  bulletin  on  several  grounds,  but  particularly  because  tha 
imlon's  name  was  omitted  and  the  details  of  the  grievance  pro- 
cedure eliminated.  PetiUoner's  representatives  repUed  that  Helna 
had  made  these  changes  to  shorten  Uae  bulletin,  but  consented 
to  insert  the  union's  name  in  the  paragraph  relating  to  grievances 
and  agreed  to  a  change  relating  to  payment  for  overtlnae.  Tha 
union  representatives  agreed  that  the  bulleUn  thus  modified 
•nould  be  posted.  It  was  posted  on  August  15.  but  cm  August  17 
Tasker,  business  agent  of  the  \inlon.  wrote  the  following  k-tter  to 
RUey:  ' 

"This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  notice  you  have  posted  on  your 
bUlboard  does  not  In  oiur  opinion  constitute  an  agreement  within 
the  intent  of  the  memorandum  of  understanding  entered  into  oy 
and  laetween  oxir  xinlon  and  you  on  June  4.  iaS7,  nor  is  It  evidence 
bona  flde  collecUve  bargaining  within  the  meaning  of  that 


undersUndlng  or  the  National  Labor  Belatloni  Act. 

"Nevertheless,  we  realise  that  tha  concssskms  gained 
enpioyees    oC    the   H.    J.    Betna    Oow    inn    tha    dtnck 
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of  our  effort*,  and  we  »re  anzloua  to  conserve  for  the  Heinz  em- 
ployees the  beneflu  which  they  lo  richly  daserve  and  for  which  we 
•trove  ao  hard. 

•We  therefore  do  not  object  to  you  (ate)  poatlng  of  the  notice, 
but  intend  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  NaUonal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  in  order  to  have  that  Impartial  agency  determine 
whether  or  not  you  hare  bargained  In  Rood  fatrh  and  whether 
you  have  done  what  our  memorandum  of  understanding  of  the 
4th  of  June  1037  and  the  law  require*  of  you." 

The  foregoing  facts,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  controverted. 
Nrither  is  It  disputed  that  the  union  has  been  properly  selected 
as  the  bargHinlng  agent  of  petitioner's  employees,  nor  denied  that 
pet  It  loner's  burlnesa  Is  of  such  nature  as  to  subject  it  to  the 
N«ti(.nal  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Petitioner  contends,  however,  that  the  Board's  findings  that  It 
vlclsted  sections  7.  8  (1).  and  8  (2)  of  the  act  are  not  supported 
by  substantial  evidence.  But  petitioner  did  at  one  time  recognize 
and  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  association,  a  signed  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  each  employee,  accompanied  by  a  communica- 
tion In  which,  after  stating  that  the  plant  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately reopened  becauM  of  the  strike,  petitioner  said:  "We  beltevo 
that  the  support  of  the  mcmbero  of  the  Heinz  Employees'  Aj«o- 
elation  will  he  an  important  factor  in  securing  free  access  to  our 
property  "  And  th^re  is  substantial  evidence  that  Heinrleh.  gen- 
•rsl  plant  tuperlntendent,  discouraged  several  employees  from  Join* 
Ing  the  union.  (Kilnting  out  the  benefits  they  had  previously  en« 

&yrd  and  aaaerttnc  that  they  would  not  fare  so  well  If  the  union 
rame  csUhllatMd  in  the  plant.  There  was  also  testimony  that 
fiirrmon  Locke.  Va)«ntle.  Hayea.  and  Brooks  and  foreiadics  flchlrer 
and  richer  had  engaged  In  similar  conduct  antagonistic  to  the 
union  There  was  also  substantial  evidence  that  stgnattirea  upon 
asscxistion  petitlona  were  aoUctted  by  group  leadero,  tlroelueperf. 
arul  ordinary  employees  during  working  hours:  that  supervisory 
employees  directed  some  of  this  solicitation:  and  that,  on  two  oc- 
casions, foremen  held  departmental  meetings  for  organization  pur- 

poae*  The  Board  found  that  petitioner,  through  its  supervisory 
employees,  hod  Interfered  with,  restrained,  and  coerced  employees 
In  the  exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  section  7  and  had 
interfered  with  and  dominated  the  organization  and  adnUnlstra- 
tlun  of  the  aaeociatlon.  Petitioner's  chief  criticism  is  that  *the 
Board  did  not  believe  Ita  wttneaaea.  Since,  however,  the  Board's 
finding  Is  based  on  subatantlal  evidence,  it  mtist  be  accepted  here. 
(»  U  8  C.  A.  sec.  100  (c):  ConaoliOatea  BdtMon  Co.  v.  National 
Labor  ll*>ationa  Board,.  306  0.  8.  197.  See  National  Labor  Relationa 
Board  V.  Waterman  SUomship  Corporation  (decided  F^b.  12,  liMO. 
—  U  8.  — .) 

Petitioner  also  contends  that,  even  if  ita  supervisory  employees  did 
enf;aire  In  the  aforesaid  activities,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ex- 
prmly  suthorlaed  or  ratified  tboee  acts:  on  the  contrary,  when  they 
were  brought  to  its  attention,  it  claims  that  all  foremen  were  In- 
structed to  remain  neutral  and  not  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee becauw  of  union  activities  But  there  was  no  evidence  that 
petitioner  directed  any  supervisory  employee  to  communicate  Its 
alleged  neutrality  to  the  employees.  If  petitioner  had  really  wanted 
Its  employees  to  know  that  they  might,  with  safety.  Join  whichever 
union  they  desired,  the  bulletin  boards  were  the  obvious  and.  because 
direct,  the  noost  effective  means  of  assuring  them  of  Its  impartiality. 
There  was  abundant  evidence  that  the  ordinary  employees  feared 
the  disfavor  of  those  from  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  taking 
orders.  Since  they  were  Justified  In  believing  that  these  sujK>r- 
vlsory  employees  were  acting  aa  petitioner's  representatives,  peti- 
tioner is  responsible  for  what  they  did.  (Natiomtl  Labor  Relations 
Board  V  A  S  Abrll  Co.  97  F.  (id)  951  (C  C  A.  4);  Swift  &  Co  v. 
Natli^nal  Labor  Relaticns  Board.  106  F.  (2dt  87  (C.  C.  A.  10).  Ct. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Svank  Products,  Inc..  108  F.  (2d) 
872  (C  C  A.  3);  Cupples  Co.  Manufacturers  v.  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  100  P.  < 2d)  100  (C.  C  A.  8) .) 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  petitioner  violated  sections  7.  8  (1). 
and  8  (3)  of  the  act.  though  there  nuiy  have  t>een  neither  express 
authorization  nor  ratification. 

Petitioner  contends  that  the  Board's  order  that  It  withdraw  recog- 
nition from  and  disestablish  the  association  Is  not  warranted  by  the 
finding  that  it  dominated  and  interfered  with  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  association  because  it  contends  that  the  pro- 
association  activities  were  llnuted  to  the  organization  perlc>d.  and 
eeaaed  some  5  months  before  the  Board's  complaint  was  filed;  that 
not  more  than  nine  of  Its  supenrlaory  employees  were  shown  ever  to 
have  participated:  and  that  the  election  results  revealed  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  their  activities. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Board's  order  should  be  enforced. 

Section  10  <c)  of  the  act  empowers  the  Board  to  order  such 
alSrniatlve  action  as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  act.  The 
record  support*  the  Board's  view  that  disestablishment  of  the  asso- 
ciation Is  necessary  to  assure  petitioner's  employees  that  they  are 
free  to  exerclaa  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  section  7.  We 
doubt  if  any  employee  would  infer  from  mere  negotiation  with  the 
union,  purusant  to  pre-election  promise  and  the  mandate  of  the 
act.  that  petitioner's  favor  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  associa- 
tion. As  long  aa  employees  may  reasonably  entertain  a  belief  that 
petitioner's  favor  can  be  won  by  abandoning  the  union  for  the 
association  they  will  not  be  free  to  exercise  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  them  by  section  7.  If  the  Board  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  such  a  situation  exists,  it  may  direct  the  employer  to  employ 
whatever  means  It  regards  as  reasonable  to  bring  home  to  the  em- 
ployee* that,  a*  far  as  their  employer  is  concerned,  they  ore  entirely 
free  to  exerdae  all  the  right*  guaranteed  In  section  7.  The  fact 
that  even  here  petitioner  seeks  to  Jxistlfy  its  refusal  to  enter  into 
a  written  oontract  in  part  upon  the  grovmd  that  a  Large  proportion 


of  It*  employees  voted  for  the  association  Indicates  that  It  still 
accord*  the  association  recognition  In  violation  of  the  act  and 
shows  that  the  Beard  did  not  abuse  Its  discretion  in  directing  the 
dlseatabllshment  of  the  association.  See  NationtU  Labor  Relations 
Board  V.  Falk  Corporation  (decided  Jan.  3.  1940).  —  U.  S.  — , 
80  8.  Ct.  307;  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Greyhound  Lines. 
303  U.  8.  261:  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Newport  Neios  Ship' 
building  A  Dry  Dock  Co.  (decided  Dec.  4.  1939.  —  U.  S.  — .  60 
S.  ct.  303:  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Fansteel  Metallurgical 
Corp.,  308  U.  S.  340.  Cf.  National  Licorice  Co.  v.  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  (decided  Mar.  4.  1940),  —  U.  8.  11;  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  v.  PottsviUe  Broadcasting  Co.  (decided 
Jan.  29.  1940),  —  U.  8.  — . 

Petitioner  also  attacks  the  Board's  conclusion  that  It  had  en- 
gaged In  unfair  labor  practices  within  the  meaning  of  section  8  (5) 
by  not  ba*-gaining  in  good  faith  with  thefunlon.  as  shown  by  (1) 
refusal  to  enter  into  a  signed  agreement  «ith  the  union  embodying 
terms  agreed  upon:  (2)  wlth'iolding  from  the  union  the  essential 
sUtus  of  an  equal  during  the  negotiations:  (3)  repudiation  and 
change  of  the  terms  of  the  July  14  bulletin  after  ihcy  had  been 
approved  a*  final  by  persons  represented  to  have  authority  to  act  for 
petitioner;  (4)  adoption  of  dilatory  tactics,  manifested  particularly 
by  Anderson's  refusal  to  post  the  July  14  memorandum,  by  rewriting 
It  and  refusing  to  incorporate  in  the  Augiist  1ft  bulletin  the  agreed 
procedure  for  settling  grievances,  to  the  term*  of  which  it  had  no 
cbl<%tion. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  substantial  evidence  to  tup* 
port  th*  findings  upon  which  the  Board  based  lu  conclusion  that 
petltlonf>r  had  violated  acctton  8  (Si  And  we  think  this  Is  so 
irrespective  of  petitioner'!  refusal  to  enter  into  s  written  sgreement. 

Dgnm  section  8  (5)  require  the  employer  to  embody  term*  agreed 
tipon  with  a  union  in  a  written  contract? 

The  seventh  ctrctiit  recently  considered  this  problem  in  Inland 
Steel  Co.  V.  National  Labor  Relattont  Board  (decided  Jan.  9, 
1940).  —  F.   (3d I   — ,  and  concluded  that   no  written  agreement  la 

required  by  the  act  under  any  circtunstances  It  construed  the 
language  of  the  act  literally  and  rejected  the  historical  argtiment 
that  Congreas  mast  have  Intended  that  any  understanding  arrived 
at  be  embodied  In  a  written  at^eement  because  such  had  long  been 
the  general  practice  and  t)ecause  Congreas  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  old  Labor  Board's  practice  of  requiring  written  contracts 
under  such  circumstances. 

The  opposite  conclusion  waa  reached  by  the  second  circuit  in  the 
case  of  Art  Metals  Construction  Co.  v.  National  Labor  Relation* 
Board  (decided  Feb.  26.  1940).  —  P.  (2d)  — .  Judge  Hand,  writing 
for  the  court.  sa:d : 

"The  argument  on  this  point  rests  upon  the  adnaitted  truth  that 
the  act  does  not  force  the  parties  to  come  to  any  agreement  at  all; 
for.  although  an  employer  must  honestly  negotiate  with  his  em- 
ployees collectively,  that  Is  as  far  as  he  need  go.  But  if.  the  argu- 
ment runs,  he  is  forced  to  make  It  a  term  of  any  oral  agreement, 
that  It  shall  be  put  Into  writing,  he  loses  that  absolute  freedom  in 
negotiation  which  he  had  at  comracn  law.  and  which  CongreM 
meant  to  reserve  to  him.  Inland  Steel  Co.  v.  N.  L.  R.  B..  108  Fed. 
(2)  (C.  C.  A.  7).  It  Is  Indeed  true,  and  for  that  matter  a  truism, 
that  a  stlpxilatlon  In  an  oral  contract  that  It  shall  be  put  Into 
writing  Is  one  of  Its  terms,  and  that  If  an  employer  must  put  It  In. 
he  la  not  free  pro  lanto.  But  he  Is  no  longer  wholly  free  anyway; 
before  the  act  he  was  not  obliged  to  oargaln  with  his  employees 
collectively:  he  was  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  negotiate  with  them  at  all, 
or  otherwise  than  severally  The  act  Impaired  that  freedom:  It 
meant  to  give  to  the  employees  whatever  advantage  they  would  get 
from  collective  pressure  upon  their  employer;  and  the  question  hero 
is.  What  are  the  fair  Implications  cf  that  grant?  They  should  In- 
clude whatever  Is  reasonably  appropriate  to  protect  It.  and  no  one 
can  dispute  that  a  permanent  memorial  of  any  negotiation  which 
results  In  a  bargain  is  not  only  appropriate  but  practically  necessary 
to  lt«  preservation:  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  without  It 
the  fruits  of  the  privilege  are  exposed  to  the  sport  of  fugitive  and 
biased  recollection.  The  purpose  of  a  contract  Is  to  define  the 
promised  performance,  so  that  when  It  becomes  due  the  parties  may 
know  the  extent  to  which  the  promlfor  Is  bound,  and  It  Is  the 
merest  casuistry  to  argue  that  the  promisor's  freedom  to  contract 
Includes  the  opportunity  to  put  In  Jeopardy  the  ascertainment  of 
what  he  has  agreed  to  do.  or  Indeed  whether  he  has  agreed  to  any- 
thing at  all.  The  freedom  reserved  to  the  employer  Is  freedom  to 
refuse  concessions  In  working  conditions  to  his  employees  and  to 
exact  concessions  from  them;  It  Is  not  the  freedom,  once  they  have 
in  fact  agreed  upon  those  conditions,  to  compromise  the  value  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  probably  make  It  nugatory." 

The  fourth  circuit  followed  Judge  Hand's  reasoning  In  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Highland  Park  Manujacturing  Co.  (de- 
cided Mar.  11.  1940  (—  F.  (2d)   — ). 

We  are  In  accord  with  the  reasonln?  and  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  second  said  fourth  circuits,  and  therefore  approve  the  Board* 
conclusion  that  respondent  violated  section  8  (5)  by  not  embody- 
ing the  imderstandtngs  reached  In  a  signed  agreement. 

However.  If  the  view  of  the  seventh  circuit  were  axx^epted.  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Board's  order  Is  Invalid.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  order  Is  more  obviously  Justified  by  section  10  (o, 
which  requires  the  Board  when  it  has  found  an  employer  guilty 
of  an  tinfalr  labor  practice  to  serve  an  order  "requiring  such  per8<in 
to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unfair  labor  practice  and  to  taka 
such  affirmative  action  •  •  •  aa  will  effecttiate  the  policies  cf 
this  chapter." 

The  act  nowhere  In  terms  confers  upon  the  Board  the  power  to 
refi\ilre  an  employer  to  post  any  notice,  yet  It*  power  In  this  respect 
1*  now  well  established.     See  National   Labor  ReUitions   Board   v. 


Orefhound  Lines,  supra.  In  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  TTie 
Falk  Corporation  (decided  on  Jan.  a.  IMO)  (—  U.  8.  — )  an 
order  to  post  notices  promising  to  cease  and  desist  was  upheld. 

Discussing  the  Board's  power  to  reqnlrs  the  posting  of  stich 
notices.  Mr.  Justice  Black  said: 

"The  court  also  modified  the  Board's  order  by  omitting  the  re- 
quirement that  the  notices  to  be  posted  tn  the  plant  contain  a 
statement  that  the  company  would  'oeaet  aad  desist'  from  its  un- 
lawful activities.  As  stated  in  the  first  opinion  of  the  cotirt  below. 
the  purpose  of  the  Board  in  requiring  the  company  to  publish  no- 
tices assuring  its  employees  that  tt  would  'cease  and  desist'  had 
been  to  convey  to  the  employees  the  knowledge  of  a  guaranty  of 
an  tinhsmpered  right  In  the  future  to  determine  their  own  labor 
affiliation*.'  KxKiwIedge  on  the  part  of  the  men  that  the  com- 
pany would  ceaae  and  deslat  from  bamperlxiff.  Interfering  with,  and 
coercing  them  in  selection  of  a  bargaailnf  agent,  which  the  Board 
found  the  company  had  dona  succsssfuUy  In  the  paat,  was  eesen- 
tlal  if  the  employees  wers  to  fsel  free  to  fserelse  their  rights  with- 
out ineumng  the  eompany**  disfavor.  But  the  notloss  a*  permitted 
by  tbe  court'*  modlfylnf  order  not  only  failed  to  assure  the  men 
that  the  company  would  ceass  Its  unlawfol  and  coercive  practices 
but— backed  wltb  the  prestige  of  a  fdraua  eourt  order— told  the 
men  that  Independent,  whUe  in  terns  disestsblishsd  for  the  time 
being ,  wss  stui  svallabl*  for  selection  toy  ths  employees.  Thti*  th* 
modlflsd  ooCloss  neltlier  rsaouncsd  the  eoowanys  unlawful  prac- 
tless  nor  promised  tbslr  atoandonmsBt,  sad  Mft  as  s  candidate  the 
Independent  toward  which  the  unrenounoed  unlawful  activities  at 
the  company  had  been  directed.  We  thlak  tbe  plant  notices  ss 
modified  by  th*  eotirt's  order  fsll  far  sbert  of  conveying  to  the 
eaiploysss  tbe  knowledge  of  a  goanm^  of  an  iinhainpered  right 
In  the  futive  to  determine  their  labar  sAUattoos.' " 

The  employees'  need  of  assuranos  probably  always  justlflss  an 
orctor  to  the  employsr  to  post  nodose  tta«t  bs  will  bargain  oollec- 
ttvaljr  with  a  particular  imlon.  eCc^  and  the  Falk  ease  makes  tt 
dear  Chat  under  aooM  etreumstanoes  be  may  be  required  to  post  a 
notaeae  tbat  be  wHl  cease  and  dealsC  from  unfair  labor  practices 
found  by  the  Boaid.  though  It  may  be  doubted  whether  tbe  Court 
meant  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  posttng  of  such  a  notice  can 
be  required  In  every  ease.    The  Board  might  abuae  It*  discretion 


In  thl*  respect,  but  the  Supreme  Court  saw  no  abtise  in  tbe  Falk 


Pettttoner's  refusal  to  execute  a  written  agreement  at  the  request 
of  the  tmkm  may  well  have  left  tbe  employee*  suspicious  of  it* 
Vood  fatth  and  with  a  aense  of  inaeetirlty  that  does  not  ordinarily 
exist  wben  neither  party  ha*  reaeonable  ground  to  doubt  the 
other's  good  faith.  We  are  of  the  opinion  ^at  tbe  aense  of  inse- 
emlty  engendered  by  pettttoner's  stnmge  unwllllngnees  to  execute 
a  written  contract  embodying  term*  tbat  it  would  have  its  em- 
ployees believe  tt  bad  orally  agreed  to  In  good  faith,  required  the 
Board  to  exercise  the  power  conferred  tn  section  10  (c) .  There 
WB*  DO  abUM  of  discretion  in  the  order  as  made.  National  Labor 
Betatlons  Board  v.  Hiffiiland  Park  Mfg.  Co.,  mxpn. 

In  view  of  the  conclusion  we  have  reached  as  to  this  matter,  we 
deem  it  tmnec— sary  to  consider  tbe  ottier  grounds  enumerated 
above,  upon  vrhich  the  Board  based  tta  eoncltislon  that  petitioner 
bad  noUted  section  8  (8). 

fttltloiier  denlee  the  Board's  power  to  require  tt  to  post  notices 
In  the  form  ordered.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Board  did 
not  abuse  Its  discretion  tn  this  respect.  See  National  Labor  Rela- 
tion* Board  V.  Falk  Corporation,  supra.  Cf.  National  Licorice  Co. 
T.  National  Labor  ReUitions  Board,  supra. 

Tlie  order  of  the  Board  will  be  enforced. 


Senator  Harrison's  Management  of  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act 

I 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

OF  IMOIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  AprU  10  ileffMatioe  day  of  Monday,  AprU  8) ,  1940 


LSTTBR  FBOM  J06XFH  P.  TDMCLTT 


Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  ISi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recou>  a  letter  addressed  by  J.  P. 
Tumulty  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  and  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  today,  entitled  "Trade  Agree- 
ments." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tetter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoftn.  as  follows: 

(Prom   the   Waahlngton   Poet  of  AprU   10,   IMO] 

To  THS  E!DrroB  or  trs  Poor. 

Sn:  It  was  an  act  of  the  finest  sportsmanship  and  the  highest 
magnanimity  on  the  part  of  Seiiator  fUsKiJcr  when,  as  Democratic 


leader  of  tbe  Senate,  he  congratulated  Senator  Haaancnv  on  tbe 
manner  In  which  he  directed  to  a  successful  conclusion  tbe  recent 
Senate  action  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Evidently  Senator 
Bakklst,  an  experienced  legislator  himself.  ri:allBed  the  many  bar- 
riers and  opposing  obrtacles  that  confronted  Senator  HaaaisoM  snd 
so  appreciated  the  skill  and  paUence  with  which  he  brought  this 
historic  piece  of  legislation  to  a  happy  coasvimmatlon. 

Here  Is  Senator  Baucxjt's  generous  estimate  of  Senator  Haaax- 
soM's  work: 

"I  am  sure  that  not  only  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  but  like- 
wise the  American  people,  appreciate  his  skUl,  diligence,  patience, 
and  persistence  In  fostering  this  legislation.  Personally,  I  want 
to  thank  him." 

With  characteristic  modesty.  Senator  Habsison,  upon  the  floor, 
in  acknowledging  the  words  of  his  coworker.  Senator  Basxit, 
conveyed  hi*  thanks  to  the  Senator  in  this  Informal  way: 

"I  want  to  taank  the  Senator,  bin  let  it  go  at  that.  It  is  Uirough 
now." 

Ths  tribute  of  Senator  Baaxixr  reminds  the  outsids  world  and 
tboae  who  *lt  on  tbs  sIdeUnes  watching  the  progress  of  legislation 
here  In  the  Capital,  that  too  often  are  we  Inclined  to  foifet  that 
high  type  of  leadership  that  brings  legislation  of  this  unusual 
character  into  •  safe  harbor.  And  while  it  is  altogether  fitting  that 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  President  and  Secretary  Hull  for  their 
vleion.  courage,  and  statesmanahlp  In  the  auitter  of  rseiproclty.  at 
tbe  asms  time  tt  Is  unfortunate  that  In  tbe  stone*  of  tne  passage 
of  the  Trsde  Agreement*  Act,  there  I*  little  mention  made  of  the 
leadcnhlp  displayed  throughotit  the  debate  by  the  chairman  of  tlM 
Senate  nnance  Committee,  Senator  Pat  KAsaiaoir,  of  Mississippi. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  tbat  without  tbat  careful  and  tactful 
direction  of  Senator  Hosaisow  this  pleee  of  leglslstlon,  for  which  tlie 
President  and  Secretary  Hull  so  valiantly  fotight,  might  bars  failed 
of  passage.  Only  a  man  who  oould  haire  drawn  to  himself  tbegreat- 
sst  Ic^alty  of  the  members  of  his  own  committee,  the  great  flnanoe 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  ootild  have  aceomplialied  this  reault. 

Throughout  tbe  debate  on  this  great  measiire,  with  Infinite 
patience  he  maintained  his  fine  poise  and  yet,  without  btttcmesi 
or  rancor,  met  the  onslsught  of  the  opponents  of  this  measure. 
Indeed,  his  kindness,  tolenmce.  frankness,  snd  understanding  of  tlie 
other  feUoWa  point  of  view  make  his  leadership  in  any  matter  of 
legislation  always  irresistibls. 

J.  P.  TnanTurr. 

WASKiMOTOif,  AprU  9. 
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Internal  Revenue  Collections  and  Federal 
Expenditures 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  10, 1940 


OOlfPARA'nVX  TABLES  BY  PAUL  O.  PETKEU 


Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Racoas,  I  include  the  fcMowing  tables: 

Comparative  table  showing  internal-revenue  cotleetlon*  from  1923 
to  1929.  inclusive.  vHth  Federal  expenditures  for  the  tame  years, 
compared  with  years  1933  to  1939,  inclusive ' 
(CompUed  by  Paul  O.  Petars,  BTudlcate  Trsde  Press,  Wsshtnirton,  D.  C.) 


Yesr 

Total  collec- 
tiaiu 

Ordinary  and 
pustalez- 
psodltarea 

Debt  retire- 
ment 

Sarpliu  or 
deOdt 

Per 
eapMa 
debt 

i«a 

WH. 

M,S39.M3.40« 
4.SM.«a,4W 
4.370.740.162 
4,  «22,  575, 491 
4.  812.  Mft,  430 
4.734.982.077 
4,730,197,803 

tS,  827,  486. 452 
>,6».  038,743 
»,  862,630, 800 
1,767,431,624 
3,657,  151.664 
2,  796. »«.  778 
3,995,807.064 

Mas,Sfi0.4»l 
457. 9901  750 
4<IA.fi3«,114 
487.J78.0*! 
619.554.845 
MO.2.S5,0aD 
549,003,704 

ta00,857.4«l 
.m,  308. 967 
2M,  HPA,  239 
377. 767.  as 
836.809.921 
398,828,281 
lSt.787,03t 

fSOOiU) 

isan 

1826 

1W26 

1927 

laa 

ltt2» 

177. « 
187.70 
186.04 
146.00 
ISS.40 

COKTABATIVS  7-TSA«  PKSIOD,   193S-39  » 

1933  

$2.  (W7.  328.  KM 
a.  702. 287,  216 
4.431.262.S04 
4.781.299.971 
6.020.041.374 
6. 970.  29.'5.  278 
8^413.778.701 

$4,446,170,986 

6,  .^99, 846.9. '« 

7,  «AX  508.  160 
9.333,366.241 
9,  173.  327. 654 
8,354.008.004 
9,953,901,256 

$461,004,800 
350. 864.  OM 
573,858.2iO 
403.240.  liO 
103, 971.  200 
65,464.9(0 
68,348,410 

-»,>4»,4f«,980 
-3,2S9,9B8.297 
—3,  782, 986, 880 
-4.  KiS,  928. 987 
-3,  2ft2,  839,  719 
-l,449.«2.V88l 
-3, 000, 514, 405 

$179  21 

1934 

1935     

213.86 
225.07 

1936 

1937 

1938 

luao    

261.20 
281.82 
v>r>  43 
308.34 

•  The  tntal  of  debt  retlinnents  for  tht«  7-year  period  wmg  $3,424,277,975. 

>  Tbe  total  debt  r<4u«inenCi  for  tbb  period  unoontod  to  $2,03S,M9,8B8.  Howerer. 
tbe  deficits  mor«  than  doubled  tbe  per  capit*  public  debt. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  tbe  U.  8.  Treasury  Department  and  annual  reporta  of 
tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  Apr.  5, 1940. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Tab'.e  3  — Shovtng  internal  revenue  colleetions.  by  States  geoffrapht- 
CQllV  grouped,  from  Mar.  i,  1933,  to  Jan.  1.  1940.  with,  comparative 
Federal  expenditures  in  each  State  from  Mar.  4,  1933,  to  June  30. 
1939.  arid  a  break-doum  shotdrig  collections  and  expenditures  per 
capita  based  on  population  estimates  for  July  1,  1937 

(ro(ii;<t:e<l  from  officiaJ  statistics  by  Paul  O.  Peters] 


fititw 


lOtr  e5tl- 

ni.<it»<1 

pp;>ulft- 

lion 

12D.aS7.0OO 


Revenue  wilectlons 


Tatal 


Per 

capita 


Federal  expendiHires 


Total 


Per 

capiU 


United  SUUi 1».  ^^7.0no$28.135.913,.W5 |22.»S0..W3,fl09 


Mam*' 

Nrw  ILvT]{«hlre. 

Vertnunt 

CooDeeUcut 

Maanctiu<H>tta... 
Rbodr  Island 


Total    

Group  averace. 


lfTPt>LI  ATLAXTK  BTATU 


NVw  York. 
N>w  Jrnry 
Pfnn!<>lv 
Driaware 


Total 

Gruup  average. 


SOlTllxaN  .VTATKa 

Maryland  and  DliUict  of 

Coluiabla. 

Vlntinia 

West  Vtrfiate 

North  Camlina 

Soutli  c'«ruluia 

FlorWa 

Oeor«ia  

Kentucky 

Tenneasea. .„ 


Total  

Gruup  avMace. 


MIDDLE  WKSTiaN  STATU 


OM».... 

Indiana. 

nUnols.. 

low  It 


Mi<  hiiitn 

MiniKNita . 

Kliv«>'{iri ._ . 

\V  iacvuiun 

Total. 

Group  average. 


rACVIC  STATU 

California 

Ort-rn        

Waahuigtoo-Alaaka. . 


ToUl- 

Group  average. 


GKIAT  n-ACCS  RATU 


North  Dakota 

South  Dakot*. 

Ncbn-ska . 

Kan.'<as 

OkiatHvma 

Tasas —.—... 


vA.om 

.MO.  0I» 

3Nl,  IWOI 

l,741.(IOO| 

«.  t£v.  ono 

6»1.0UOl 


73.  9VV  «.',! 

43.  41ft.UIH 

20.  4«U.  -WJ 

4I\«JS..VJ» 

•Z".  2K\.  'fZi 

1 ».  705,  575, 


<W.39! 
H5.  13l 

M.  M\ 
2SS.  H4i 
aw.  551 
221.30 


120.  9fW.  179 

71.«W.  75t 

73.  .Vrj,  45» 

202,  i*C,  n.i2, 

74*).  675.  7-J3, 

V\.  5ri3.  U57 


141.34 
140.  M 
Itfl.lN 
ll&M 
1«7.  38 
134.48 


8,387.000    1. 631. «7J.  487 |   1.301,607,133 

--.-■ I  187  461 HL41 


12.950,(100'  .\9M,  144,0«>    ¥V)  Zi 

4.34^,000    1.0a«.  <»4.  *«)    ZM  W 

10.  ITlVOiO    a.32M30.  374    22H  40 

XI.  000        336.  7U9.  1U2  l.2M).U7 


2.  rei.  257.  om 

607.  M2.  *40 

I,  M.1.  H42,  »«5 

34.  983.  629 


169.  4.'i 
139. !« 
l.M.  71 
134.07 


27.739.000   9.719.97S.416 


I  4,377,658.9611 

3.10.40 i  157.80 


1 306.  ono; 

2.706.U00, 

1.  «5.  000 
3.  *»i.  til) 
I.K7.Vi«)0 
l.fi7().i«»i 
iofv^.iin) 

2,  'Wl.  i»«i 
2,0t!<.0UUi 

1 133.000! 


676. 
1,  156, 

1*«. 
2.021. 

W. 
2l.;<. 
I«), 

7»)fi. 
163. 

222. 


047.227 
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440.926 
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2:«..'>4x 
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.^3 1.716 
2S».  '*-.7 

M1.6M 
321.  S17 


293  16 

427  36 

57H.  i« 
4t  iw 

125.  4S 
61.63 

24 1  H4 
.56.  .52t 
2S.77i 
13.  7S 
17  54 

104.  27 


31.910.000    S.  685. 661, 936 


634.906.924' 

346.  IIS.  293. 
2S.J.  071  770 
3f~,(>4H,  SM 
2M).  »y2.  fift4 
277.  9.12.  201 
397.  h34.  442 
34M.  Mi.  11(1.5 
34H.  .^3.  'TOS 
377.521,071 
3.57.735.  IVi 
37:1,  25S,  >M0 
3»i.5.  7tW.  2S<> 


rs.ss 

127  90 
151.70 
105.  1 1 
155.00 
166.43 
122.47 
119  79 
120.40 
130  40 
17R.  M 
I«t2.2.5 
171.56 


4.  770,  or.  864 


I  ITS.  17 1  149.48 


6.733.000 
3. 474. 000 
7.87H.0i)0 

4.  fCk).  <MH) 
I6.vi(>») 
3. 9N9.  iliin 
2.936,0110 


1.  Ml, 

2.XM. 

142 

I.  310, 

:wo, 
fm. 


086,967 
726,440 
Wm.  Hll 
2.55,  tvU 
&:«,  757 
771.  520 
319.000 
24<J.  IJ92 


228.  W 
IrtV  '25 
Mil  99 
55.74 
ri  3.S 
143.57 
175  31 
160  03 


1,  203. 093.  n ' 

,^^^r..■^o.ol0 

1. 3»K  374.  *»•) 

45«,  fltVS.  4'.)1 
747.  <«7.  fV'rt 
573,  ,^7>J,  il«3 
629.  t)69.  .'02 
S64.  231,VM 


178.68 
1,54.  H 
lfi6.07 
179  04 
1.54. -vS 
216  2H 
1.57.  92 
192  83 


6. 1.54. 000 
1.027.000 
1.6»<.000 


1.50B.5S1.674'  2^<^.9.'. 
70.«S0.i57      6N.  79 
167.817.164    10121 


8.839.00)    1,832,049.195 


223.63 


Total 

(.iroup  average. 


BornT  MorirTAJM  STATsa 

.\rtion» 

Color*  lo _„ . 

Idaho       „,.._ 

MoniuDS ,  

Nfw  Mexico _ 

N*va«la 

Ctah       

Wyoming .^ 


Total 

Group  avnaga. 


706.000 

era.  000 

1.364.000 

I.  m*.  000 

154M.00OI 
6,  172. 000 


9.  967,  M4; 

10,  874  .5:4! 

98.  108.621 
1.16.  62.5.  r» 
345.  370.  3»a 
670.  3M.  545 


14.14 
15.71 
71.  19 
73  Vi 

i.rs  .VI 
lU(i.60 


1.  300,  49R,  072  196  .53 
272,  fO),  4.52  3R5  43 
494,  .59K,  52:5    298.  31 


1,976.687, 047  L 


364,  59R.  775 
»<1.  ia5.657 
347.  4IlS45i 
444.  106.  7S7 
iSti.  (Vi7.  'HO 
1,019.  672,  76S 


374  07 
406.23 
2.54.70 
2W  25 
IW  76 
16.5  20 


13.346,000    l.ri. 


253,272 

...       .:     95.25 


2. 84Z  960,  472 


4izono 

1.071.000 
4ai.on0i 

539.000 
422. «» 

101.  ono' 

519.000i 
235,000 


19.801.  «7| 
169.  iyo.210 

19,0H7.  7t1« 
S5.  274.  «7 
12.*50,'*i>0 
21.4S1.246 
42,S22.7a< 
14.506,429 


48. 3M 
157.  97 
3S.  71 
tA.  44 
29.97 
2l2  6rt| 
N2.51| 
61.73 


211.6.yi,n«9 
3l>6,177.  Ki 
210,  9m.  .TA'* 
319.441,010 
171.  192.  i»K 
91.  .577.  Vi\ 
149.  634. '4)6 
114.223,513 


213.02 


513. 7J 
2S.5.H7 
427.92 
587.08 
405.  6« 
906.70 
2S8.31 
Vi6.0S 


3.792,000.       334.915.192 

I 


.  -  '   1.  571.  86S,  620 

88.32; ;  41152 


Ncmt — Oollecttons  for  Hawftll.  for  the  period  indicated,  amounted 
to  •63.757.6T7.     ExpendXtunm,  HawmU.  were  $79,855,488. 


Collections  for  the  Philippines,  $2,686,155;  exi>endltures. 
$19,118,389 

OoUectlons  for  Puerto  Rico,  covered  Into  Insular  treasury;  how- 
erer,  the  Federal  Government  expended  $121,424,576  in  the  island 
in  addition  to  the  revenues  the  island  retained. 


Kansas  Republican  State  Convention 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

/  or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  10  (leffislative  day  of  Monday.  AprU  8).  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   ALFRED  M.   LAIIDON 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
Hon.  Alfred  M.  Landon  l)efore  the  Republican  State  conven- 
tion at  Wichita,  Kans..  on  April  4  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  orderc-d  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Four  years  ago  the  Kansas  Republicans  honored  me  with  their 
votes  for  nomination  to  the  highest  office  In  the  gift  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  have  always  been  conscious  of  that  honor,  ahd  since 
that  time  have  given  freely  of  my  time  and  energy  in  the  Interests 
of  the  Republicans  who.  by  their  ballots,  bestowed  their  trust  In  me. 

Now.  today,  in  1940.  the  Republican  Party  faces  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation  with  vastly  better  prospects  than  it  had  in  1936. 
Already  there  is  a  new  spirit.  A  growing  realization  of  the  New 
Deal's  tragic  failures  Is  becoming  more  and  more  fixed.  So  the  slt- 
uaUon  in  1940  calls  for  entirely  different  strategy  than  in  1936. 

Since  1938  our  strength  at  the  political  grass  roots  has  been  mul- 
tiplied many  times.  Every  politician  and  newspaperman  knows  the 
political  strength  that  goes  with  control  of  the  statehouses  and 
courthouses  and  city  halls  in  our  form  and  practice  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. In  1936  we  had  scant  foundation  on  which  to  buUd  our 
party  Uckets  at  the  top.  in  1936  the  Republican  organizations  were 
in  collapse  in  practically  every  State.  There  was  very,  very  Uttle  on 
which  to  build. 

For  that  reason  National  Chairman  Hamilton's  trip  across  the 
country  was  necessary  in  the  summer  of  1936  to  rebuild  the  party 
organization  at  the  base.  Even  before  the  convention  we  had  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  raUylng.  and  had  made  plans  for  rebuilding  the 
party  organizations  in  most  of  the  States.  I  accept  sole  responsi- 
blhty  for  that  trip  The  party's  mechanical  difficulties  of  1936  were 
many  and  enormotis.    In  1936  we  were  fighting  a  rear-guard  action. 

Now.  in  1940.  these  difficulties  do  not  exist.  As  a  result  of  the 
1938  Republican  victories,  the  local  party  organizations  have  a 
fighting  morale  and  a  new  spirit.  The  greatly  increased  Repub- 
lican vote  in  every  congressional  district  has  strengthened  Re- 
publican beliefs  and  is  Inspiring  to  all  of  us,  Otir  victories  in  many 
of  the  congressional  and  gubernatorial  contests  could  have  been 
even  more  remarkable  and  significant  If  the  1938  defeatist  attitude 
hadn't  lingered  in  cur  ranks. 

This  is  our  year.  The  trend  Is  our  way.  Tou  can  beat  a  man 
or  a  ticket,  but  you  can't  beat  a  trend.  Victory  awaits  us  unless 
we  deliberately  reverse  this  trend  by  our  own  blindness  The  prob- 
lems of  business,  agriculture,  and  the  worklngman  must  be  solved 
And  the  Republican  Party  must  show  it  Is  prepared  and  ready  to 
solve  them.  Many  of  us  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  Is  so  favorably  situated.  We  should  recognize  this  fact 
and  not  Jeopardize  our  solidarity. 

We  have  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  to  save  our  country  In 
this  great  crisis,  as  we  have  done  many  times  In  the  past.  And  wo 
must  go  forth  fighting  to  save  It  This  wlU  not  be  done  by  the 
mere  election  of  a  Republican  President.     It  will   t>e  done  by   the 

election  of  a  nmn  who  all  of  hU  life  has  been  accustomed  to  facing 
the  realities  of  unpleasant  facts— to  grapple  with  them  and  to  beat 
them.  It  will  be  done  by  the  election  of  a  man  who  can  actually 
get  men  back  to  work;  by  the  election  of  a  man  who  wtU  not 
tolerate  around  him  a  large  and  Influential  communistic  group  who 
demoralize  business  and  prevent  emplojTnent  by  assuming  that  tho 
capitalistic  system  is  finished  and  can  no  longer  perform  its  his- 
torical function.  We  must  elect  a  President  who  will  willingly 
subject  himself  to  the  restraint  of  democratic  processes  and  thus 
restore  the  order  on  which  all  progress  and  prosperity  and  oeace 
ultimately  rest.  *^ 

In  order  to  save  the  country  we  must  elect  a  man  who  will  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  American  people  and  make  collective  bar- 
gaining work,  who  can  make  a  floor  for  wages  and  a  celling  for 
hours  of  labor,  who  can  devise  a  sound  farm  policy  and  make  it 
work.  Our  new  President  can  make  all  of  these  work  by  profiting 
from  the  mistakes  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  made. 

We  must  nominate  a  man  who  believes  that  the  essentials  of  all 
these  must  be  mamtained— but  m  the  mtereste  of  their  maintenance 
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knows  many  changes  press  for  consideration:  wbo  has  the  wisdom 
aud  the  understanding  to  realize  that  wtien  govenunent  takes  away 
financial  assUUnce  from  one  Industry,  falmess  and  JusUoe  require 
that  It  cut  all.  simulUneously,  Including  the  blgh  protecUve  tariff. 
The  farmer  must  not  be  the  only  one  called  upon  to  take  the  cut. 
We  must  have  a  chief  executive  wbo  wUl  deal  tntelligently  and 
▼Igcroasly  with  the  centralization  of  eooaainlc  wealth  and  power. 

Above  all.  we  need  o  man  who  can  do  ttM  ]o«>  tliat  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  so  conspicuously  faUed  in.  of  orgMrining  and  wddlng  the  ocn- 
fllctlng  Interests  of  the  country  so  that  we  can  all  pull  together. 

One  thing  Is  certain :  Nothing  Is  going  to  be  done  by  this  admin- 
istration In  Washington  now  to  straighten  otrt  the  flnanclal  mess  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  today.  This  •dmlnistratlon  wUl  leave  to 
the  new  prtsldent  and  the  n«t  Congress  the  painful  and  tinpopular 
Job  of  paying  the  fiddler  after  the  dance  Is  over  and  the  cake  has 
been  eaten.  Always.  In  our  theory  of  government,  the  administra- 
tion In  power,  whether  It  be  city.  State,  or  National,  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  finances  of  Its  unit  of  government. 

It  Is  plainly  evident  now  that  the  Beputollcan  Party  Is  left  alone 
to  rescue  the  fiscal  structure  of  our  Government.  We  must  flght 
to  put  the  country  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis.  Unless  this  Is  promptly 
done,  we.  as  a  people,  will  suffer  harder  times  than  we  have  ever 
known.  All  of  us,  except  the  Conununlsta.  wUl  lose  whatever  kind 
of  America  we  believe  in,  by  a  contUjuaUon  of  the  present  soft-money 
fiscal  policy.  Every  day  brings  us  nearer  calamity.  8o  all  of  us 
have  much  to  gala.  IndivldtiaUy  and  cdUecUvely,  by  changing  to  a 
sound-money  fl.scal  policy. 

The  great  defect  and  weakness  of  the  New  Deal  lies  In  the  loose 
fiscal  policy  based  on— In  familiar  language— attempting  to  eat  your 
cake  and  have  It  too. 

All  social  legislation  Is  threatened  by  •  loose  flacal  policy.  I  dont 
view  a  sound  social  program  as  incompatible  with  a  soimd  financial 
program.  But  I  do  view  the  unsound  fiscal  poUdes  of  the  national 
administraticn  as  incompatible  with  a  dxirable,  successful,  aocial 
policy.  The  loose  fiscal  policies  of  the  national  admin  istraUon  are 
an  ominous  threat  to  every  piece  of  leglalaUon  written  for  the 
laborer,  the  farmer,  jrouth.  or  old  age. 

There  are  children  In  this  ootmtry  going  on  10  years  of  age  that 
have  never  lived  uixler  a  national  government  with  a  balanced 
budget,  or  whose  fathers  have  never  had  a  steady  Job. 

Therefore  I  say  that  every  piece  of  New  Deal  legislation  is  threat- 
ened by  loose  finances,  loose  admtnlstraUan.  and  loose  language. 
Therefore  a  Republican  victory  Is  Impwtant  to  all  those  interested 
In  the  social  progrea«5  attempted.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  these  policies  of  the  New  Deal  cannot  be  Uidlfferent  to  the 
dangers  caused  by  maladministration. 

Surely  the  Presidnnt  Is  aware  that  one-third  of  the  Nation  Is 
Ul-fed.  Ill-clad,  and  Ill-housed  today.  How  much  longer  are  the 
people  of  this  cotmtry  to  be  called  upon  to  suffer  the  tragedy  of 
10.000  000  unemployed  t»ecauae  the  President  has  been  ao  busy 
planning  that  he  has  failed  to  exezdae  the  leadership  needed  to 
get  these  men  back  to  work? 

Not  only  has  the  Chief  Kxecutlve  fallad  to  organize,  to  fuse,  to 
weld  together  the  conflicting  Interests  of  the  country,  but  he  has 
contributed  to  the  confusion  by  hU  off-hand.  Impulsive,  "puckish" 
statements.  Keeping  the  country  gxiesBlng  may  be  good  fun  for  the 
President,  but  it  is  no  fun  for  the  millions  who  are  out  of  real  Jobs 
because  the  employers  of  the  Nation,  who  might  employ  them,  are 
kept  guessing. 

The  continual  launching  of  trial  balloons,  his  habitual  failure  to 
trallze  that  a  President's  every  word  weighs  a  ton,  would  keep  any 
policy  from  succeeding — hU  own  spendlng-to-save.  or  any  other. 
The  President's  impulsive  private  expressions  have  contributed  much 
to  scorching  business  recovery  and  reemployment.  The  President 
has  never  learned  that  the  words  he  utters  cannot  be  limited  to 
a  small  area. 

Really,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  his  continually  conflicting 
and  ofttlmes  drastic  comments  have  been  more  upsetting  than 
his  drastic  changes  In  the  Government.  Business  can  adjust  Itself 
more  readily  to  drastic  changes  In  government  than  It  can  to 
the  steady  stream  of  conflicting  and  ofttlmes  sensational  words 
of  the  Chief  Executive.  Business  does  not  consider  the  President's 
words  are  Just  Idle  chatter.  The  result  has  been  that  during  the 
present  administration  business,  large  and  small,  has  never  been 
sure  of  the  grouiKl  under  Its  feet.  Svcry  time  business  has  started 
ahead  the  President  has  come  out  with  a  blast  that  stopped  it. 
Every  time  the  wheat  market  started  up,  we  have  had  depressing 
statements  from  Washington  to  stop  It. 

Thus  the  disorder  and  noisy  atmosphere  which  the  President 
himself  creates  Is  the  greatest  handicap  to  hU  own  strenuous 
efforts.  The  President  never  has  appreciated  the  wisdom  and  the 
necessity  for  order  in  public  allaln,  as  agaliMt  the  short  cuts  that 
his  exuberant  hastiness  leads  him  to  take.  And  he  Is  bringing 
the  same  disorder  to  the  National  Denuicratlc  Party  that  he  has 
brought  to  the  country. 

Seven  years  of  confusion— leglilattv*  oonfusion.  Judicial  confu- 
sion, and  business  confusion — make  for  the  greatest  tangle  of  our 
history.  The  result  is  10,000,000  discouraged,  heartsick,  imem- 
ployed.  Surely  this  Is  a  direct  reOeotlon  on  the  Chief  Exectitlve's 
ability  to  govern  this  cotintry.  But  even  today  he  doesn't  realize 
that  he  could  be  to  blame.  When  he  Is  faced  with  failure,  he 
looks  around  for  someone  else  to  blame.  And  he  has  been  Just 
M  ready  to  place  the  blame  on  hla  fellow  Democrats,  who  have 
tried  to  give  him  sober  oouosel.  as  upon  anyone  else. 


For  these  reasons  the  tide  has  been  running  with  us  alnoe  1937. 
Prior  to  that  date  It  was  running  the  other  way.  Alao  there  Is 
another  very  customary  reason  for  this  political  change  favoring  us. 
In  1934  the  business  mdex  was  rising.  In  1936  the  business  Index 
was  still  rising.  It  couldnt  do  anything  else,  of  course.  There  was 
only  one  way  it  could  go.  and  that  was  up.  because  Mr.  Roosevelt 
started  in  1088  at  the  bottom.  The  result  of  the  1836  election  was 
only  a  natural  thing.  Something  to  be  expected.  A  search  of  our 
history  to  find  the  case  of  a  President  being  beaten  for  a  second 
term  on  a  rising  index  would  be  in  vain.  Amei  leans  have  a  simple 
rule  for  Judging  poUUcal  leaders.  That  simple  rule  is:  Are  tlnxes 
good  or  bad? 

H  times  are  prosperous,  and  there  is  ample  opportunity  fW  an 
av'.'rage  man  to  make  a  decent  living,  we  want  the  party  In  power 
to  remain  In  duuge.  When  these  conditions  do  not  prevail,  out 
the  party  goes.  This  rule  was  applied  to  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1896.  when  WlUiam  McKlnley  was  elected.  It  was  applied  to  the 
Republican  Party  in  1932,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  elected.  It 
doesnt  matter  what  party  Is  in  power.  If  It  doesnt  give  us  pros- 
perity and  Jobs  It  Is  always  turned  out.  "Riat  Is  the  way  It  has 
been  In  the  past,  and  that  Is  the  way  it  la  today.  Tbe  1938  election 
reflected  stich  a  trend,  and.  as  I  have  said,  you  dont  beat  a  trend. 
When  an  admliUstration  puts  billboards  up  all  over  the  country 
•with  the  slogan  "Vote  for  Roosevelt  and  corrtln\ie  prosperity,"  when 
It  makes  Its  theme  song  Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again,  the  Amerioan 
people,  after  they  have  given  the  administration  a  fair  trial,  say 
"Show  me."  And  that  la  especially  true  of  an  administration  that 
blames  its  own  party,  as  MT.  Roosevelt  has  blamed  his  fellow  Demo- 
crats, for  this  failure.  Instead  of  the  green  pastures  we  hecu<d  about 
In  1B36.  we  are  in  the  green  stagnation  of  the  slough  of  deqjond. 
The  Chief  Executive  has  failed  In  his  greatest  task— of  getting 
men  back  to  work.  He  has  tried  to  do  many  fine  things,  but, 
according  to  the  administration  Itself,  there  are  Just  as  many  men 
out  of  work  today  as  when  the  President  took  his  first  Inaugural 
oath. 

We  all  know  what  we  want  In  America.  We  want  a  retimi  of 
good  times.  A  return  of  prosperity.  When  I  was  running  for  the 
presidency  in  1936  there  were  a  great  many  people  that  felt  the 
New  Deal  had  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  show  what  it  could 
do.  A  great  many  people  In  1936  thought  Mr.  Roosevelt  deserved 
another  chance:  that  he  would  really  do  better  in  his  second  term 
than  he  had  done  In  his  first  term.  It  is  obvlotis  now  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  not  made  good.  In  1036  the  New  Deal  slogan  was 
"Are  you  better  off  now  than  you  were  a  year  ago?"  When  the 
American  ppcple  ask  themselves  today  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  question 
of  4  vears  ago.  the  answer  must  be  "No." 

Otir  Republican  Convention  must  not  be  of  the  boss-ridden  kind 
that  the  Democratic  Convention  will  be.  It  must  be  one  In  which 
the  voice  of  the  people  wlU  prevail.  We  must  not  permit  one  nwa, 
or  any  group  of  money-raisers,  to  pick  our  nomloee.  Let  us  not  be 
led  mto  a  smearing  campaign  within  our  own  party,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  opposition.  Let  us  consider  the  merits  of 
the  candidates  Judiciously  and  without  beat,  and  without  use  of 
those  smear  labels  the  New  Deal  dynamite  gang  would  so  willingly 
furnish  us.  Let  us  select  the  strongest  man  from  among  our  many 
strong  men,  and  with  him  at  our  front  go  Into  battle. 

We  Republicans  have  good  nuUerlal.  Better  than  in  many  times 
past,  when  we  have  won.  Many  in  the  party  appear  to  be  seeking 
a  superman  for  our  nominee — and  that  is  imderstandable;  the  next 
President  will  face  superproblems.  But  we  make  generals  from 
colonels  who  have  shown  ouUtanding  ability.  Our  candidates  are 
men  who  had  demonstrated  outstanding  ability  in  the  work  thus 
far  assigned  to  them,  and  have  shown  the  capacity  to  nwve  forward. 
Because  the  New  Deal  has  made  such  an  abject  failure  In  its 
handUng  of  domesUc  Issues,  it  is  obviously  seeking  to  make  the 
Issues  of  the  1940  election  those  of  foreign  policy.  Not  because 
its  record  on  foreign  policy  is  good,  but  because  its  record  on 
domestic  policy  Is  so  bad.  Let's  not  be  led  onto  a  battlefield  of 
the  enemy's  choosing. 

The  New  Deal  is  "busted"  on  the  home  grounds.  Its  leader 
walked  out  on  the  home  situation,  and  is  seeking  to  recoup  Its 
fortunes  overseas.  The  New  Deal  has  not  been  able  to  restore 
anything  Uke  prosperity.  Even  with  the  help  of  a  great  European 
war.  It  has  been  able  to  achieve  only  a  series  of  spiuts  and  set- 
backs, and  the  spurts  have  been  short-lived.  Its  pollciei  can 
accomplish  no  more  In  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past; 
leas  even,  because  we  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  fiscal  barrel. 
By  the  irresponaible  fiscal  ]x>Ucies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
we  are  going  so  heavily  into  debt  that,  sooner  or  later  there  ia  the 
horrifying  pooslbUlty  of  unlimited  InflaUon.  and  Inflation  la  the 
haU  entrance  to  chaos.  When  the  middle  class — sturdy,  thrifty, 
capable  of  Indignation  and  organisation  at  the  same  time,  are 
plundered  and  robbed,  it  Is  they  who  turn  tato  the  strseU  and 
overthrow  government.  It  Is  not  the  lagteUtkm  of  the  New  Deal 
that  Is  drawing  ua  toward  this,  but  it  is  the  loose  debt-making 
habits  of  our  present  admintstratloo.  ,^__         _   . 

In  Bhort,  to  sum  It  aU  tip.  tHe  R^wbUean  Party  must  favor 
government  policies  that  wUl  stand  for  neither  unrastnUned  plu- 
tocracy nor  irresponsible  democracy. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  election  of  e  BepubUcan  President  will 
Increase  Jobs  and  good  bustaess.  It  wlU  mean  another  era  of 
Republican  prosperity.  The  Republican  Party  is  best  equipped  to 
take  charge,  to  put  the  cotmtry  back  on  a  sound  footing,  to  pro- 
tect Its  liberties,  and  to  produce  another  era  in  which  people  can 
look  ahead  with  hope  and  confidence.  We  have  done  it  before. 
We  are  prepared  to  do  so  again. 


>-t>-w*T/-^ -w-k  T-tf^  riT/^XT   A    T 
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International  Law  of  the  "Altmark**  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  10  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8) .  1940 


LSTTZR  PROlf  DR.  PHTT.TP  C.  JBSSUP 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  on  February  26  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  MnrroHl  introduced  into  the 
RscxMD  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  W.  Ryan  discussing  the  case 
of  the  Altmark.  Recent  events  within  the  last  few  days,  it 
seems  to  me,  require  that  another  view  be  correlated  with 
that  already  stated.  Happily,  such  an  expression  was  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Philip  C.  Jessup.  of  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Law.  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  Febniary  22  of  this  year.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Jessup's  letter  be  incorpo- 
rated In  the  RicotD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  he 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  f(^lows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February  22.  19401 
XM  rxiMtnaa  to  NbBWAT— -pmorraaoa  Jtasvr  Discusses  ths  inttkna- 

TIONAL    LAW    Or   TKS   "ALTMAUC"    CASE 

In  falmeas  to  Norway,  who  can  defend  her  neutrality  only  by 
appeals  to  law.  I  believe  that  certain  points  In  the  Altmark  case 
deeerre  to  be  brought  out.  Our  symfmthies  (or  the  Allied  cause 
against  the  Nazis  should  not  blind  us  to  the  Just  rights  ot  a  small 
neutral  The  facts  may  not  as  yet  be  entirely  clear,  but  some 
legal  rules  have  been  discussed  In  the  newspapers  and  over  the 
radio  and  theae  rules  may  be  examined. 

First    The  status  of  the  Altmark. 

The  British  Ctovemment  asserts,  and  the  Norwegian  Government 
appears  to  agree,  that  the  Altmark  was  to  be  treated  as  a  war  ves- 
sel Since  a  war  vessel  Is  customarUy  armed.  It  Is  Immaterial  what 
guns  the  Altmark  carried. 

S«»cond.  Were  the  Brltl&h  prlTlleged  to  effect  a  rescue  In  Nor- 
wefrlan  waters? 

It  Is  elementary  that  a  belllgerrat  may  not  commit  any  act  of 
hostility  In  neutral  waters.  Citations  are  unnecessary  to  support 
this  basic  propcsltlon  restated  In  article  2  of  the  Thirteenth  Hague 
Ck^nventlon:  "Any  act  of  hostility.  Including  captxire  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  search  committed  by  bellls?prent  warships  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  a  neutral  power,  constitutes  a  violation  of  Its 
neutrality  and  Is  strictly  forbidden."  When.  In  1764.  a  British 
captain  recaptured  a  prize  in  a  Norwegian  port,  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  service  by  the  British  Government  and  the  value  of  the 
ship  and  cargo  was  restored  to  the  King  of  Denmark-Norway  "from 
under  whoee  protection  they  had  thus  l>een  Illegally  removed."  If 
there  was  Justification  for  the  British  naval  forces  disregarding  this 
basic  rule  In  the  Altmark  case,  it  must  flow  from  some  special  cir- 
cunvstance. 

Third.  Did  the  Altmark.  as  a  warship,  have  a  right  to  be  In  neutral 
Norwt^Utn  waters? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ^neral 
question.  Although  a  neutral  \n  privileged  to  exclude  belligerent 
warships  from  some  or  all  of  Its  ports  or  waters.  It  Is  not  obligated 
to  do  so  The  "nilrteenth  Hague  Convention  states  an  accepted 
rule  In  article  10:  "The  neutrality  of  a  power  Is  not  affected  by  the 
mere  pasaage  throtigh  Its  territorial  waters  of  warships  or  prizes 
belonging  to  belllgerenta."  Belligerent  warships  may  also  be  given 
by  the  neutral  the  privilege  of  •  limited  stay  In  port.  The  most 
difflcxilt  problem  Is  to  determine  whether  the  use  of  Norwe^an 
waters  for  transit  by  German  warships  has  become  so  frequent  and 
prolonged  as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  use  of  those  waters  as  a  base 
for  belllferent  operations.  More  facts  must  be  available  before  that 
question  Is  answered  dogmatically.  One  Is  reminded  of  the  discus- 
sions In  1918  eoncerzilnc  the  paasage  of  German  submarines  through 
Norwegian  waters.  At  that  time  and  under  those  circumstances 
the  United  States  took  tbe  view  that  axKh  use  of  Norwegian  waters 
might  Justly  be  considered  to  make  them  a  "base  of  naval  opera- 
tions "  (Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  1018.  supp  I. 
vol.  n.  p.  17SS.)  TlM  Norwegian  Oovemment  did  not  at  ftrst 
accept  this  view  but  eventuaUy  dosed  Its  waters  In  response  to  the 
diplomatic  preMura  of  the  Allies. 

Fourth.  Does  tlM  presence  of  prisoners  of  war  on  board  the 
Altmark  affect  ths  caseY 

One  of  the  leading  KngUsh  treatlaee  on  International  law  de- 
clares: "Tba  extratemtonallty  which,  according  to  a  universally 
reoognlaed  rule  of  international  law,  men-of-war  enjoy  in  foreign 
ports,  obtains  even  In  time  of  war  during  their  stay  in  neutral 
Therefore,  for  example,  prlaonera  of  war  on  board  do  not 


beoome  free  by  coming  into  the  neutral  port,  so  long  as  they  are 
not  brought  on  shore"  (Oppcnbetm.  5tn  ed.,  1935,  vcL  II.  p.  591) . 

In  1855,  during  the  Crimean  War.  a  British  warship  put  Into 
San  Francisco  accompanied  by  a  captured  Russian  vessel,  the  Sitka. 
In  charge  of  a  British  prize  crew.  There  were  two  prisoners  on  the 
SUka  whoee  relea-se  was  sought  by  serving  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
on  the  British  officer  In  command  of  the  prize  crew.  The  officer 
disregarded  the  writ  and  left  the  port.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  AtU)rney  General  Cushlng  for  an  opinion  (VII  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
122).  He  fully  upheld  the  sctlon  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
Sitka.  He  examined  and  declared  the  right  of  a  warsbip  or  prize 
to  come  temporarily  Into  oxir  jxJrts  or  waters.  Having  found  the 
presence  of  the  Sitka  la^-ful,  he  declared  she  was,  as  a  public  ship  of 
a  foreign  state,  "exempt  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  country." 
"So  long  as  they  [the  prisoners]  remained  on  board  that  ship  they 
were  in  the  territory  and  Jurisdiction  of  her  sovereign.  There  the 
neutral  has  no  right  to  meddle  with  them."  The  situation  would 
have  been  different  had  they  landed.  It  Is  believed  that  the  Attor- 
ney General's  view  was  sound  when  delivered  and  is  sound  today. 
It  seems  to  cover  Norway's  duty  In  regard  to  the  Altmark'a  prisoners. 
The  case  of  the  Appam  during  the  World  War  was  quite  different. 
Inasmuch  as  that  ship  was  brought  into  an  American  port  by  the 
German  prize  crew  with  a  view  to  laying  her  up  here  Indefinitely. 
So  far  as  can  be  Judged  by  the  very  sketchy  press  reports.  In  the 
case  of  the  City  of  Flint,  the  German  prize  crew  voluntarily  put 
ashore  the  British  prisoners  who  were  on  board.  This  was  done 
when  the  City  of  Flint  touched  at  Tromso  for  2  hours  on  her  way 
north  to  Murmansk. 

Fifth.  What  Is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  In  regard  to  suppressing 
breaches  of  Its  neutrality? 

Bspeclally  since  the  famous  dispute  between  England  and  the 
United  States  over  the  Alabama  claims.  It  has  been  agreed  that 
the  neutral's  duty  Is  relative  and  not  absolute.  In  the  language 
of  The  Hague  Convention,  the  neutral  has  a  duty  to  "use  the 
means  at  Its  disposal"  to  prevent  violations  of  Its  neutrality.  If 
the  United  States,  with  Its  great  Navy,  failed  to  prevent  a  ho.sille 
act  In  Its  territorial  waters.  It  might  be  chargeable  with  a  failure 
to  observe  Its  neutral  duties,  whereas  a  similar  failure  on  the  part 
of  Nicaragua  or  Norway  might  involve  no  liability. 

Sixth.  Was  the  British  action  Justified  as  a  measure  of  reprisal? 

The  subject  of  reprisals  In  international  law  Is  not  free  from  dif- 
ficulty. Its  complete  examination  here  would  require  too  much 
space.  Two  grounds  for  reprisal  have  been  suggested — first,  that 
the  Altmark  used  her  radio  In  violation  of  the  Norwegian  neu- 
trality rtiles;  and.  second,  that  Germany  had  committed  prior  vio- 
lations of  Norwegian  neutrality,  especially  by  sinking  ships  In- 
side Norwegian  waters  Clearly  a  reprisal  against  Norway  would 
have  to  be  predicated  upon  an  Illegal  act  of  Norway,  as  through 
a  failure  to  live  up  to  Its  neutral  duties.  The  first  ground  would 
not  seem  sufficiently  serious  to  Justify  so  vigorous  a  reprisal,  even 
If  It  be  assumed  that  Norway  was  to  blame  for  not  preventing 
the  use  of  the  Altmark  s  radio.  According  to  the  Norwegian  ac- 
count, there  was  prompt  protest  and  no  repetition  of  the  offense. 
The  international  tribunal  which  decided  In  1928  the  case  cf  the 
Naulilaa  Incident  (a  dispute  between  Portugal  and  Germany) 
declared  that  "one  must  certainly  consider  as  excessive,  and  con- 
sequently illicit,  reprisals  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  act  which 
has  motivated  them."  In  regard  to  the  sinkings.  Norway's  fault 
could  be  Involved  only  in  regard  to  acts  In  Norwegian  waters, 
and  not  in  regard  to  acts  on  the  high  seas.  The  Norwegian  For- 
eign Minister  is  reported  to  have  said  that  his  government  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  alleged  German  sinkings  In  Norwegian 
waters  and  had  received  no  reply  to  a  request  addressed  to  the 
British   Government    to   supply    Information    relative    thereto. 

The  Altmark  case  does  not  Involve  a  weighing  of  German  and 
British  infringements  of  International  law.  German  protests  are 
not  under  discussion  here.  It  is  especially  Incumbent  upon  these 
of  us  whose  fundamental  sympathies  are  with  Great  Drltaln  to 
be  fair  in  our  consideration  oX  the  case  cf  a  small  neutral  state. 

Philip  C.  Jessup. 
Nrw  Yoajc.  February  21.  1940. 
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Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  my  very  good  friend  Dr.  Charles  E.  Shulman,  entitled  "The 
Moral  Implications  of  Democracy."  before  the  Executives' 
Club  of  Chicago  on  Friday,  February  2. 


Rabbi  Shulman  is  pastor  of  the  North  Shore  Congregation 
Israel  in  Glencoe,  Dl.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books,  a 
man  of  exemplary  character,  and  a  distlziguished  scholar.  I 
hope  his  address  will  be  extensively  read. 

ICr.  Chairman  and  gentlenaen.  becauae  of  the  limited  time  at  my 
dlspoaal.  I  should  like  to  proceed  directly  to  the  subject  an- 
notinoed — ^the  moral  implications  of  democracy.  And  I  should  Uke 
to  do  n  with  a  question  that  must  be  in  the  minds  of  many  of  you : 
What  is  wrong  with  the  world  in  which  we  live?  I  suppose  that 
the  yoxingster  In  the  third  grade  who  fcklert  this  question,  to  the 
■urprlse  of  his  teacher,  spoke  some  of  the  truth  without  benefit  of 
any  analysis.  The  teacher  happened  to  be  teaching  geography,  and 
asked  the  pupU  what  the  shape  of  the  world  Is.  He  answered.  "My 
dad  says  that  It  Is  in  very  bad  shape." 

The  adxUt  mind  has  been  struggling  for  aome  time  to  discover 
Why  It  Is  in  very  bad  shape.  We  have  enotigh  food  in  the  world  to 
feed  all  of  mankind.  There  Is  not  mucb  doubt  about  that.  Uass 
production  has  seen  to  It  that  the  earth,  yield  far  more  than  It  ever 
yielded  in  pre-sdentiflc  times.  There  are  certainly  enough  educa- 
tional nveaus  to  make  men  gentle,  ■ympathetlc,  tolerant,  good 
humored,  and  peaceful.  But  there  Is  very  little  peace  in  the  world. 
frui  ihocking  numbers  of  people  In  aU  lands  on  earth  are  woefully 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  man.  The  Instruments 
of  transportation  are  such  as  were  never  conceived  of  by  the  great 
inwgK  of  E^ypt  and  Babylon,  They  never  believed  that  it  would  be 
pofislble  to  fly  through  space  at  great  rates  of  speed.  American! 
two  generations  ago  would  not  hJtve  beUeved  this,  either.  They 
thought  that  the  railroad  train  was  a  miracle  when  it  first  appearecL 
Yet  the  airplane,  which  transports  human  lives  to  the  far  comers 
cf  the  world,  drops  bombs  upon  def enieless  Individuals  In  the  types 
of  war  which  nobody  desires  and  nobody  underaitands.  The  instru- 
ments of  communication  which  we  ptTie—  are  infinitely  superior  to 
anything  known  In  the  past.  The  microphone,  through  which  a 
jnmn  cnF%v  his  voice,  can  transport  human  aoiind  to  the  far  reaches 
of  the  earth.  But  this  same  microphone  used  on  behalf  of  cynicism, 
unrighteousness,  and  dictatorship  can  delude  nations  and  indi- 
viduals, and.  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  can  day  night  and  night  day. 
white  black  and  black  white,  and  confuae  and  destroy  the  minds  of 
men  through  the  technique  called  propaganda.  Despite  the  ma<- 
terlAl  benefits  which  accrue  to  us  by  virtue  of  the  inventive  genius 
of  man.  despite  the  physical  changes  which  characterize  our  present- 
day  civilization,  men  are  still  hungry,  untutored,  unhappy,  and 
plagued  by  wars  of  every  description.  If  mdlvlduals  do  not  readily 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the 
social  order.  It  is  because  they  have  oftlmes  mistaken  a  part  of 
dvlli^tlon  for  the  whole.  It  would  be  a  naive  person  who  would 
underestimate  the  Importance  of  eoooomlcs  in  the  life  of  man. 
One  cannot  talk  Ideal  phUoeophlcs  to  a  btzngry  person.  He  needs 
bread.  And  not  until  his  elemental  needs  are  satisfied  will  he  be 
to  position  to  rise  to  the  challenges  of  a  newer  day.  Hungry  souls 
axe  not  usually  convinced  that  Justice  and  ethics  exist  in  a  social 
order. 

It  would  be  the  part  of  the  short-slgbtedness  to  overlook  the  tre- 
mendous influence  of  the  machine  \ipon  otir  present-day  life.  Only 
one  phase  of  machinery,  the  automobile,  has  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming a  rural  pwpulation  into  an  tirtian  poptUatlon.  In  Jeffer- 
Bon's  time  95  percent  of  this  country  consisted  of  a  farming 
element.  Today  the  good  roads  and  tbe  mechanical  improvements 
have  brought  the  farm  land  within  tbe  precincts  of  the  city  and 
made  the  farmer  more  dependent  tban  ever  \4»n  tirban  life  and 
culture.  He  who  travels  across  the  continent  may  note  tbe  appeal 
which  even  the  smallest  town  holds  for  tbe  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies who  congregate  therein  on  Saturday  evenings. 

Specialisation  has  also  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  changes 
to  our  time,  for  It  has  produced  a  type  at  competlUon  which  de- 
mands more  from  every  individual  striving  to  win  for  himself  a 
position  in  the  social  order.  All  these  changes  are  the  normal  and 
Inevitable  accompaniment  of  worlds  to  transition.  They  are  the 
variants  which  mark  the  different  clvUlaatlons  in  history. 

There  is  one  constant  factor  within  dvUizatlon.  however,  that 
bas  not  received  the  consideration  that  It  warrants.  TtUs  factor 
Is  character.  Character  Insistently  demands  knowledge  <.i  what  It 
Is  that  man  is  striving  for  in  his  world.  It  Is  the  essential  element 
which  religion  has  preserved  throtigbcut  tbe  centuries  on  behalf  of 
the  free  and  abundant  life  of  man.  It  emphasizes  the  spirit  of 
man.  Because  of  character,  slaves  tiecome  free  men  and  ordinary 
mortals  become  prophets. 

America  came  into  being  because  of  character.  It  wa«  sustained 
by  character,  and  today  it  bases  Its  hopes  of  continuance  on  the 
character  of  Individuals  who  shall  know  the  difference  botwen  right 
and  wrong  and  shall  strive  to  build  their  lives  In  conformity  to  an 
Ideal  above  the  economic,  the  technical,  and  the  political  in  the 
social  order.  Without  it.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  Individuals  as  free 
people  who  have  hopes,  dreans,  and  asptratlons  to  fulfill.  Without 
It,  the  schemes  Involving  salvation  are  temporal  imd  unsatisfying, 
for.  In  the  last  analysia.  where  there  Is  no  character  there  la  no  true 
clvlllxatlon.  

At  the  University  of  Chicago  Is  a  remarkable  institution  known 
as  tbe  Oriental  Sfuseum.  There  It  is  potble  to  witness  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  ancient  world.  The  glory  that  was  once  Egypt  is  dis- 
played tjefore  the  modem  visitor  that  he  may  see  and  understand 
the  lessens  of  the  past.  Egj-pt  had  a  great  civilization.  One  who 
beholds  the  remark.-^ble  ornamental  works  of  the  great  Pharaohs  of 
old  may  well  marvel  at  the  capacity  of  those  ancients.    The  modern 


world,  no  doubt.  Is  very  much  Indebted  to  them  for  tbelr  contribu- 
tions. But  Kgypt  died.  It  had  no  character.  The  PharaiAa  who 
ruled  the  entire  world  of  their  day  could  build  the  Pjrramlds  that 
stui  constitute  one  of  the  wonders  of  tbe  world.  They  toventsd  tbe 
paper  ufxin  which  we  write.  They  contributed  to  so  many  of  tb* 
externaiiUes  of  civllizatioo.  But  they  had  no  respect  for  human 
life,  and  because  they  did  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  this  suprema 
value  they  perished.  Only  one  man  among  all  of  tbelr  klngs^ 
Ikhnaton.  who  ruled  fifteen  hundred  yean  before  the  Christian  Sra, 
had  any  Idea  of  a  social  order  composed  cf  gentler  biunan  belnga 
He  reigned  for  a  period  of  18  years,  and  his  memory  was  forgotten. 
When  the  mighty  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  Egypt  300  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  Era  he  could  not  find  a  single  trace  of  tbe  ethical 
teachings  of  Ikhnation.  The  Egyptltua  monotheist  was  lost  some- 
where among  the  mummies  In  the  tombs  and  catacombs  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

Greece  has  contributed  miich  to  tbe  ages.  Tlie  art  and  architeo- 
ture  of  our  timje  are  definitely  traceable  to  the  genius  of  ancient 
Hellas.  The  science  we  know  in  otu*  day  was  definitely  Influrnoed 
by  such  men  as  Euclid,  whose  geometry  Is  still  in  use  to  our  public 
schools  of  the  present,  and  Archinoedes,  who  said.  "Give  me  a  foot 
and  I  will  move  the  world"  as  he  invented  the  lever,  a  tool  so  neces- 
sary to  scientific  progress.  The  Greek  pihilosophers  specul&ted  on 
the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  man  and  lAld  the  foundations  for 
the  philosophic  studies  of  the  future.  Tbe  Greek  dramatists 
plumbed  human  emotions  to  their  very  depths  as  they  wrote  their 
great  playa.  It  was  Aristotle  who  analysDed  the  meaning  of  tbe 
purging  of  tbe  hxmaan  emotions  which  can  follow  the  witnessing  of 
a  great  stage  play.  His  idea,  which  be  called  katharsis,  followed 
bis  statement  that  when  num  witnesses  something  far  more  tragic 
than  he  himself  can  endure,  he  Is  enabled  better  to  endure  bis  own 
sorrows.  But  Greece,  too.  died.  There  Is  nothing  to  contemporary 
Athens  that  carries  any  specific  relationship  to  the  life  of  Perlclae 
and  Socrates  and  Plato.  Greece  died  because  It  lacked  character. 
While  Plato's  Dialogues  could  record  to  beautiful  language  tbe 
qualities  of  virtue,  they  could  not  adeqtiately  gage  the  full  stature  of 
ynan  piato  could  plan  a  model  republic  that  would  require  btmian 
slavery.  No  state,  no  educational  institution.  xk>  culture  could 
Etirvive  without  taking  adequate  account  of  the  hiunblest  and  tbe 
lowUest  of  the  creatures  wlthto  the  social  order. 

Rome,  too,  was  a  great  nation,  a  great  power  to  Its  day.  The 
laws  of  this  cotintry  owe  their  Inspiration  to  tbe  Roman  genius  for 
law.  The  world  empires  of  the  present  have  modeled  themselves 
after  the  Roman  Instltxrtions  of  antiquity.  The  Paz  Romana  was 
something  to  conjure  with  In  the  ancient  world.  So  far-fhtng  was 
the  result  of  the  Roman  genius  for  organization  that  a  Roman 
student  In  distant  Byzantlxmi  could  present  a  piece  of  paper  signed 
by  his  father  In  Rome  and  receive  for  It  the  tuition  necessary  for 
his  education.  It  was  a  practical  application  of  the  negotiable 
Instrxmients  law  over  2.000  years  ago.  The  roads  which  the  Romana 
built  exist  to  this  day.  It  Is  over  these  very  roads  that  tbe  European 
dictators  now  transport  their  troops  in  battle  array  for  tbe  latest 
of  tbe  long  series  of  wars  that  have  plagued  the  world  of  the  west. 
Btit  Rome,  too,  disappeared  after  Its  brief  day  of  power.  It,  too. 
lacked  character.  After  every  battle  which  the  Romans  won  there 
were  the  Inevitable  crucifixes  dotting  tbe  highways  and  bearing  tbe 
tortured  prisoners  dying  to  agony  on  tbe  crosses.  That  was  tbe 
Roman  method  of  gaining  revenge  and  strlktog  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  did  not  bend  the  knee  to  Its  power. 

There  was  only  one  people  to  the  ancient  world  which  empbaslBed 
character  above  all  else  to  dally  life.  That  was  the  people  known  as 
tbe  children  of  Israel.  The  genius  of  tbe  Hebrew  prophets  Im- 
bedded itself  to  the  Christian  civilisation  of  the  west  and  gave  that 
civilization  tlie  hope  of  continuity.  Whenever  men  hold  fast  to 
the  spiritual  values  which  portaay  the  innate  dignity  of  the  todi- 
vldual,  they  have  a  chance  to  outlast  tbe  vlclsslttides  of  time. 
Whenever  they  forget  those  values,  tbey  become  mortal.  The 
aecret  of  Israel's  survival  is  to  be  found  to  Its  emphasis  upon  man 
as  a  creature  but  little  lower  than  God  In  the  scale  of  values. 
Three  oenttirles  before  the  Christian  era  this  Idea  was  already  firmly 
fixed  to  the  social  structure  of  the  life  of  Palesttoe. 

A  story  preserved  from  those  times  tells  how  Alexander  tbe  Great 
came  to  Palesttoe  and  how  his  curiosity  was  aroused  by  a  case  at 
law  which  he  saw  conducted  on  a  street  to  Jerusalem.  The  ptir- 
chaser  of  a  field  had  fotind  a  crock  of  gold  burled  on  the  land  and 
had  sought  to  retxim  it  to  tbe  purve3rQr.  The  ptirveyor  had  refused 
to  accept  It.  Each  of  the  litigants  claimed  that  he  had  no  right  to 
the  discovered  treasure,  the  buyer  stating  that  he  had  purchased 
only  the  field,  the  seller  claiming  that  he  had  sold  everything  to  tbe 
bottom  of  the  earth.  The  Judge  inquired  of  the  purchaser  whether 
he  had  a  marriageable  daughter.  He  asked  the  Kller  whether  be 
had  a  marriageable  son.  and  on  receiving  the  affirmative  answers  to 
both  questions,  he  decreed  that  the  son  and  daughter  be  married 
and  the  treasure  be  given  to  them  as  a  present.  Alexanrtur  tbe  Great 
Informed  tbe  Judge  that  Justice  to  Macedonia  was  quite  different 
from  that  of  Palestine:  that  to  his  own  country  be  would,  under  sim- 
ilar clrcinnstances  hsve  destroyed  tbe  litigants  and  omflscated  tbe 
money  for  his  own  treasury.  The  Judge,  with  llashlTig  eyes,  turned 
tqwn  tbe  mighty  monarch  and  asked:  "In  your  country  does  tbe  sun 
shine:  to  your  ooimtry  does  rain  fall  from  heaven:  does  tbe  earth 
yield  com  end  barley;  do  flowers  and  trees  bloom;  to  your  ooimtry 
are  there  dumb  animals  such  as  the  oxen  and  sheep  and  goats? 
Then  it  must  be  for  the  sake  of  those  dumb  animals  that  the  sun 
Shines  and  the  rain  falls  from  heaven  and  grass  and  flowers  and 
grains  spring  from  the  earth.  It  surely  cannot  be  for  tbe  sake  of 
human  betogs  who  tolerate  you  and  your  type  of  Justice." 
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AmTlcnn  life  on  these  shorw  Is  esspntlally  the  ftrst  experiment 
In  the  history  of  the  world  to  put  the  Bible  Into  practical  everyday 
ii»e  Up  to  the  establishment  of  our  form  of  government,  men  had 
hop«?<l  for  Justice  and  had  suffered  disappointment.  They  had 
dreamed  of  Utopia  and  had  never  witnessed  that  tranquillity  and 
cooperation  which  could  produce  a  commonwealth.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  constitutes  one  of  the  mort  Interesting  docu- 
ments in  the  world  and  also  one  of  the  most  rellgloxis  documents 
known  to  men  The  utterances  In  that  Declaration  match  well 
In  insight  the  truths  voiced  by  the  prophets  of  history.  The  stUl. 
rettertlve  statements  are  In  strange  contrast  to  the  shrill  cries  of 
the  revoluUonarles  of  modem  times  who  claim  that  they  are  creat- 
ing a  state  of  brotherhood  while  they  deny  brotherhood;  who  claim 
they  are  helping  inhabltant.s  of  every  country  to  live  better  while 
denying  those  InhabttAnts  freedom  of  voice,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  freedom  of  choice  of  life.  The  essential  difference  between 
Valley  Porge.  the  sirmbol  of  the  American  RevoluUon.  and  Moscow 
or  Berlin,  lies  In  the  matxirlty  of  the  American  Idea  and  the  Imma- 
turity of  the  European  Idea.  I  have  been  deeply  Impressed  with  this 
difference  for  some  time  as  I  have  observed  the  crlUcs  of  America 
tell  us  what  Is  wrong  with  our  country. 

They  have  failed  to  see  that  the  greatness  of  our  form  of  life  lies 
beneath  the  soil  upon  which  the  produce  of  our  land  grows;  lies 
beneath  the  foundations  of  the  skyscrapers  in  the  clUes  and  be- 
neath the  foundations  trf  the  schoolhotises  where  our  young  are 
taught.  It  is  imbedded  In  the  altars  of  every  church  and  synagogue 
!n  this  country.  It  Is  Implicit  In  the  tranquility  of  every  heme. 
The  greatness  of  America  Is  Its  respect  for  the  dignity  of  each 
human  life — each  human  life,  and  not  merely  a  few  human  Uvea. 
That  dignity  Is  conferred  upon  man  by  the  greatest  gift  and  title 
within  the  power  of  heaven  and  earth  to  bestow.  It  Is  the  certifi- 
cate of  citizenship  with  its  Implication  of  equal.  Inalienable  rlghu. 
Thu  Lb  the  heart  and  core  of  democracy.  It  endures  primarily  In 
\t»  moral  Implications.  It  la  related  to  the  structure  of  economics. 
the  art  of  politics,  and  the  efBclency  of  technics,  but  It  is  over  and 
above  all  of  these  things.  And  when  It  Is  a  vital  force  In  our  social 
order,  it  stamps  our  national  endeavor  with  a  spirit  unique  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  earliest  settlers  upon  our  shores  were  net  Impressed  so  much 
by  the  material  greatness  of  our  land  as  they  were  by  Its  spiritual 
potentialities.  Europe  In  these  days  had  all  the  best  of  the  ex- 
ternal f;irc«s  of  clvlltsatlnn  The  founding  fathers  of  this  Republic 
TBlued  freedom  above  the  goods  of  life,  and  every  Immigrant  that 
has  come  to  these  shores  since  their  time  has  considered  Amertc* 
a«  Mimethlnp  greater  than  towrrlng  akyserapcrs  and  fiist-rushlng 
trains  and  the  abundant  granary  of  the  West.    If  newcomers  for* 

Set  that  our  country  Is  a  place  where  human  beings  are  permlttsd 
n  he  themseivea.  it  may  wrll  be  that  we  help  them  t<>  bsrom* 
d.sUlunlnned  with  th«  dream  and  the  hope  becauae  we  overlook  the 
tni'tsl  Impllrslions  ot  our  democrsey  and  beootns  weak  In  our 
allrgtsnoe  to  thou*  sUrnal  vnlues  that  guarantee  the  eaistenca  of 
rivilUAtton  Orrst  m  our  srhievemsnts  have  been  in  re<.'ent  years, 
they  have  not  yet  rearlied  their  limits  If  we  can  remembrr  ihe 
spirt  t  which  led  men  to  esc  hang*  the  comforts  of  Europe  for  ths 
Uiikrumn  wllderneas  of  a  continent  destined  to  bear  the  fruits  of 
frredrm.  If  we  can  properly  evaltiate  the  truths  by  which  the  geners' 
tioiu  wh<)  prfcfdea  its  have  labored  and  lived,  w«  can  reatiM  that 
«s  have  not  yet  cum*  U>  th«  end  nf  our  rssouress  lien  majr  b« 
.  uieinpioyed.  factories  msy  be  stilled,  farms  may  be  barren,  snd 
btisiness  may  be  st  a  low  ebb  Theas  dlstreaslnff  situations  are, 
however,  but  a  part  of  otir  national  life.  Human  Ingenuity  under 
the  blesslngi  of  fresdon  and  psaes  orlflnally  created  the  matsrial 
world  we  know.  Muouui  ingenuity  can  rebuild  the  external  ma« 
chtnery  of  clvlllaatlon  which  It  onoe  built.  The  moral  vaitiea  of 
demcx;racy  constitute  the  stay  and  support  to  tide  men  over  their 
discouragement  and  to  give  them  that  faith  which  will  stutaln  them 
until  their  material  energy  is  renewed.  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
not  allow  oiur  cltlzenahlp  to  fall  Into  the  pit  of  cynicism  and  hope- 
leasness:  we  must  not  permit  the  despair  of  night  to  settle  over 
Us  as  It  has  already  settled  over  so  many  European  lands  and 
brought  to  them  revolutions  of  nihilism  and  destruction.  We  must 
bear  In  mind  what  Vachel  Lindsay,  the  poet,  of  Illinois,  wrote  in  his 
chsllenge  to  the  spirit  of  otu-  times: 

"Let  not  young  souls  be  smothered  out  before 

They  do  quaint  deeds,  and  fully  flaunt  their  pride. 
It  Is  the  wtn-ld't  one  crime  its  babes  grow  dull. 

Its  poor  are  ozUke.  limp,  and  leaden-eyed: 
Not  that  they  starve,  but  starve  so  dreamlessly: 

Not  that  tbey  sow.  but  that  they  seldom  reap; 
Not  that  they  serve,  but  have  no  gods  to  serve; 

Not  that  they  die,  but  that  they  die  like  sheep." 

Oontemporary  Europe,  despite  Its  protestations  regarding  free  men 
and  free  soil,  has  yet  to  travel  extensively  befc»-e  It  approaches  those 
dreams  and  visions  which  made  us  a  nation  over  150  years  ago. 
The  so-called  efficient  dictatorships  delude  themselves  In  the  belief 
that  they  hare  discovered  the  formulas  which  can  make  men  happy. 
The  corporative  state  of  Italy,  the  Aryan  state  ot  Germany,  and 
the  class  state  of  Russia  have  only  succeeded  In  substituting  evils 
for  the  evils  which  they  had  originally  attacked.    They  can  never 


have  the  good  will  of  their  citizenship  so  long  as  they  despise  the 
human  equation  In  that  citizenship. 

There  Is  an  oft-repeated  story  to  the  effect  that  the  Italian  dic- 
tator entered  a  cinema  theat?r  Incognito  and  quietly  took  an  aisle 
seat  In  the  last  row  Suddenly  his  own  picture  was  Hashed  on 
the  screen  and  the  whole  audience  dutifully  arose  and  shouted, 
"Duce!  Duce!"  While  watching  the  spectacle  he  suddenly  felt  the 
hand  of  the  proprietor  tcuching  him  on  the  shoulder  and  heard 
the  whisper.  "You  had  better  get  up,  too;  I  don't  like  him  any  more 
than  you  do,  but  get  up.     It's  safer." 

Dictatorship  Is  fairly  easy  to  maintain.  By  controlling  the  press, 
the  radio,  and  all  other  Instruments  of  cor.imunlcatlon.  by  terror 
and  concentration  camps  and  force.  It  Is  pctelble  to  dominate  com- 
pletely the  lives  of  thousands  or  millions  of  people.  EX-mocracy.  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  a  dlfflcult  thing  to  maintain.  It  Is  a  coopera- 
tive venture  In  living.  It  requires  Intelligence,  understanding,  and 
faith  on  the  part  of  every  Individual  within  a  democratic  society 
to  keep  Its  vitality  and  health  unimpaired.  Democracy  Is  higher 
nelghborllness  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  land,  to  people  whom  we 
may  not  know  or  meet,  but  who,  nevertheless,  share  the  common 
aspirations.  Joys,  and  sorrows  that  are  Inherent  In  the  general  social 
order.  Only  the  moral  evaluation  of  government  can  bring  people  to 
a  sufficient  state  of  Imagination  and  realization  of  the  commonness 
of  life  that  Is  pursued  over  the  entire  continent.  The  Bible  clearly 
strikes  this  note  In  such  phrases  as,  "Behold,  how  good  and  pleasant 
It  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  In  unity."  and  •That  each  man  may 
dwell  safely  under  his  own  vine  and  flg  tree  and  there  be  none  to 
make  htm  afraid."  The  Hebrew  expository  literature  of  Talmudlc 
times  contains  a  remarkable  parable  that  Is  very  applicable  to  our 
times.  Jewish  sages  of  old.  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question  why 
Moses  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land,  said  that 
Moses  pleaded  with  Ood  on  Mount  Plsgah.  "For  40  years,  O  Lord." 
he  cried,  "I  led  this  people  In  the  wilderness.  I  fought  their  battles 
and  lx>re  with  them  in  their  stubbornness  of  heart.  Why  dost  Thou 
deny  to  me  the  crowning  desire  of  my  life?  Why  must  I  stand 
aside  and  see  others  enter  the  land  of  promise?"  And  Ood,  they 
said,  replied  to  Moses  In  these  terms:  "At  the  burning  bush  I 
commanded  you  to  go  to  Pharaoh  to  plead  for  your  p>eople  You 
replied  that  you  were  heavy  of  tongue.  You  doubted  yourself,  and 
1  forgave  you  that  You  then  asked  my  Identity  before  Pharaoh. 
You  doubted  your  Ood,  and  I  forgave  you  that.  too.  But  when 
you  struck  the  rock  in  the  wilderness  you  doubted  your  people. 
Thst  I  cannot  forgive."  There  Is  no  promised  land  for  those  who 
have  no  faith  In  humanity.  There  la  no  fuiflllmcnt  for  those  who 
doubt  the  capacity  of  tndlvUual.'i  to  hope,  to  aspire,  and  to  dream 
common  dreams  of  seif-realizatlon.  I  have  seen  on  the  Kuropean 
continent  the  things  that  destroyed  civilization,  Europeans  have 
lacked  moral  force,  they  lacked  faith  In  their  fellows  Germans 
began  to  discriminate  against  one  segment  of  their  population — the 
Jews— and  soon  they  were  attacking  all  segmrnu  of  their  popula- 
tion— Chrldtlafis  and  Aryans  as  well  as  the  imall  minority  upon 
which  they  first  eentsrod  their  hatred  Russians  attacked  tb« 
kulsk*.  only  to  f)nd  that  in  thu  practice  they  were  drstroying  th« 
other  segments  nt  their  poDAUstiun.  The  Italians  began  by  perse- 
cuting the  democrats  and  lovers  of  freedom,  and  soon  they  made 
life  difficult  for  all  the  elements  In  their  land  Lack  of  character 
killed  Egypt,  Ortecs,  snd  Rome  It  was  ths  causs  of  tb«  break- 
down of  ihs  nations  before  the  French  Revolution.  Lack  of  char- 
acur  Is  destroying  lumps  today.  We  msy  well  be  grateful  for  the 
great  souls  who  hod  the  character  to  found  a  nation  which  has 
resisted  the  pitfalls  of  time  for  over  ISO  years.  Our  gratitude  may 
perhaps  best  be  expressed  In  the  dedication  of  our  own  lives  to  the 
continuation  of  Uiat  character  that  ihail  lustaln  us  hers  In  days 
to  come. 


Prosecutions  Under  Alien  Agent  Registration  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTIS 
WedTiesday.  Apra  10. 1940 


LETTER    FROM    THE    ATTORNEY    GENgtAL    OP    THE    UNITED 

STATES 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  agents  of  foreign  principals  and 
of  foreign  governments  are  required  to  register  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  act  approved  June  8,  1938  <52 
Stat.  631).  entitled  "An  act  to  require  the  registration  of 
certain  persons  employed  by  agencies  to  disseminate  propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  as 
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amended  by  the  act  approved  August  7.  1939  ^Public,  No.  319, 
76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) .  I  feel  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
are  interested  in  being  advised  concerning  the  number  of 
prosecutions  which  have  been  started  under  the  afore- 
mentioned act.  Accordingly  I  am  inserting  the  following 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  which 
presents  pertinent  information  relative  to  prosecutions  imder 
the  Alien  Agent  Registration  Act: 

Omca  or  trz  ArroaNrr  Genzral, 

Washingrton,  D.  C.  April  2.  1940, 
Hon.  Lewis  D.  Tnnx, 

House  of  ReprrxentaHvea,  Washinfittm,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Ma.  CoNGREf^MAM:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  March  26.  1940.  Inquiring  with  respect  to  the  numt»er  of 
prosecutions  instituted  under  the  act  requiring  registration  of 
agents  of  foreign  principals,  and  requesting  information  concern- 
ing the  pending  cases  thereunder. 

An  investigation  into  the  activities  of  such  foreign  agents  was 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  before  a  Federal  grand 
Jtiry  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  During  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation eight  Individuals  and  companies  were  Indicted,  and  of 
tbese  six  have  pleaded  guUty  and  l^ve  been  sentenced. ^Other 
corporations  under  Investigation  at  the  time  filed  reglotratlon 
statements  with  the  Department  of  State  before  Indlctmexns  were 
returned  against  them.  \ 

Three  of  the  individuals  Indicted  were  Morris  Liskln,  Raphael 
Rush,  and  Norman  Weinberg,  president,  vice  president,  and  se&-e- 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Booknig^a  Corporation.  TUe  ctutrge  against 
these  Individuals  was  that  the  Booknlga  Corporation  was  an  agent 
of  a  Russian  organization  known  as  Mezhdunarodnaya  Knlga 
for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  propaganda  material  In  this  coun- 
try, and  that  the  officers  of  the  Booknlga  Corporation  aided  and 
alwtted  the  corpK)ration  In  wlllftiUy  falling  to  file  a  registration 
statement.  The  indictment  also  contained  a  count  charging  the 
above  three  individuals  with  conspiring  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Morris  Liskln.  the  president,  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  substantive  count  and  the  other  two  officers  have  filed  pleas  of 
not  guUty  and  are  presently  awaiting  trial.  The  Booknlga  Cor- 
poration wan  not  Indicted  lna.«much  as  It  had  been  dissolved  some 
months  before  the  indictment  was  rettimad. 

An  Indictment  wai  also  returned  against  Booknlga,  Inc.,  a  cnr- 

K ration  which  surcredr^d  the  abova  Booknlga  Corporation,  and 
rls  Nlkolsky  and  I.  A.  Ilyln,  both  oiBoarsof  tbe  lucceMsor  company. 
The  charge  mado  in  this  indictment  was  that  Booknlga,  Inc..  lika 
ItJ  predfcesDor,  was  an  agent  of  Maihdunarodnsya  Knlga  for  the 
distribution  of  propaganda,  and  that  although  It  had  niiKl  a  rrgU- 
tratlnn  statement,  thn  itatemrnt  fallsd  to  disclose  material  facis 
regsrdlnff  its  relation  with  its  foreign  prlDelpal.  Tha  corporation, 
UlRoUky,  and  Ilyin  bnvs  all  pleaded  fUtttf  and  hsvs  been  sentsnccd, 
Tbe  rvmalnlng  two  partin  indletad  wtrt  World  Tourists.  Inc  ,  and 
J.  It.  Oolos.  sole  stockholder  and  an  oflBosr  thereof.  They  wnrs 
eharfsd  with  failing  to  register  as  an  afant  of  tha  V  8  8  R  Travel 
Co.  of  Moscow,  fur  which  they  actad  In  dlaseminstlng  propaganda 
With  respect  to  the  8<jviet  Union.  Both  pleaded  guilty  to  tbs 
charges  and  have  also  been  sentenced. 

The  forefoing  briefly  summarlcas  the  Department's  activities  In 
Investigating  agents  of  foreign  principals.  The  only  prosecutions 
pending  st  the  present  time  are  those  with  respect  to  Raphael  Rush 
and  Norman  Weinberg,  who,  aa  above  stated,  have  been  Indicted 
and  are  awaiting  trial. 
With  kind  regards. 
Bincereiy  yours, 

RoBxrr  H.  Jackson, 

Attorney  Oeneral. 


People  Now  "Wise"  to  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

;  OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Aprii  10. 1940 


ARTICLE  BT  FRANK  C.  WALDROP 


Mr.  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment 
Colonel  McCormick  on  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Times-Herald  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  1940,  for  he  states  facts  aa 
they  should  have  been  stated  a  long  time  ago. 
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It  Is  encouraging  to  see  the  press  coming  out  fearlessly 
and  freely,  expressing  itself  in  support  of  the  rights  that  the 
people  reserve  to  themselves  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Business  should  not  apologize  to  the  Federal  Gtovemment, 
for  It  is  the  people  of  this  Nation  who  rule  and  who  should, 
because  of  the  power  they  wield,  force  the  Government  to 
retrench  and  observe  the  orders  and  laws  given  to  it  in  the 
Constitution. 

This  Republic  was  never  intended  to  be  run  by  a  dictatorial 
govertmient.  It  weis  instead  supposed  to  be  administered  by 
a  representative  government  elected  by  the  people  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  people's  rights.  What  are  those 
rights?  Those  rights  may  be  said  to  be  not  only  the  written 
rights,  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  but  also  the  addi- 
tional unexpressed  rights  which  the  people  reserved  ««  their 
own  and  which  they  never  intended  to  give  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

These  rights  are  for  business  to  conduct  its  own  affairs 
without  Federal  prosecution,  persecution,  and  meddling.  I 
grant  that  some  corporations  might  have  exceeded  those 
rights,  but  that  in  itself  is  not  suflQclent  cause  to  destroy  the 
Government  of  this  Republic  or  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the 
people.  When  I  speak  of  business,  I  Include  all  the  people, 
agriculture  and  labor  as  well,  and  their  rights  are  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  the  Nation's  Industrial  structure 
that  we  must  consider  all  of  them  as  one  group. 

Let  this  great  group  of  patriotic  American  people  now 
unite,  join  hands,  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  go  forward  and 
push  this  Nation  out  of  the  communistic  mire  which  has  been 
disseminated  by  the  internationalists,  a  people  who  profit 
only  by  the  deaths  of  nations. 

It  is  Indeed  with  great  pleasure  that  I  request  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  CongreM  of  the  United  States  to  Insert 
this  article  In  the  Concrbssional  Record.  It  is  a  good  article; 
It  Is  well  written;  and  It  Is  a  declaration  by  the  people  of  thlf 
Nation  that  they  will  from  now  on  assert  the  rlghta  which 
rightfully  belong  to  them. 

I  now  present  the  article  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop: 

(From  the  Washington  Times'IIsrald  of  April  9,  19401 

Cotoiox   McCoKMicx   BttM   Coi;imiT   Ontwo   RKrtnn.iCAN   Wrrx   A 
Wmooi>— PsofLa  Now  "WxsB"  TO  Naw  Dbal,  Hk  8ats 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
The  country  has  found  the  New  Deal  out  and  Is  going  RepubUetn 
this  fall  with  a  whoop, 

Puithermore,  Mr  Roosevelt  has  no  Intention  of  trying  to  block 
the  change  by  running  for  a  third  tenn.  If  he  were,  not  even  son 
Jimmy  would  have  bad  the  nerve  to  go  Into  the  slot-machine 
buslneM. 

WAB  FCABS  TO  TABB 

Once  the  election  Is  over,  the  Nation's  business  will  surge  with 
prosperity  because  we  will  all  be  free  of  the  fear  that  an  adminis- 
tration given  to  dabbling  In  E^irope's  affairs,  in  order  to  take  our 
eyes  off  Its  failures  at  home,  will  wind  us  up  in  Europe's  senseless 
and  unherolc  war. 

Such  Is  the  view  of  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  a  visitor  here  yesterday. 

The  tall,  quick-moving  colonel  has  a  gift  for  crisp  language,  and 
he  used  it. 

JOB   HOLDEBS  WANT  THIRO   TERM 

The  only  people  who  want  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term,  he 
said,  are  tbe  satlsfled  political  Job  holders  and  they  cant  fool  tha 
coimtry  any  longer  about  their  character. 

Said  the  colonel: 

"Everybody's  found  the  New  Deal  out;  even  In  Wisconsin,  tha 
nuttiest  State  In  the  Union,  next  to  California. 

"The  preaching  of  hatred  and  discord  to  keep  the  people  divided 
and  under  the  thumb  of  a  political  gang  has  been  found  out. 

"And  some  things  about  that  gang  have  been  found  out. 

"Former  Governor  Earle.  of  Pennsylvania,  had  to  be  shipped  off  to 
Bulgaria  as  United  States  Minister,  to  avoid  prosecution. 

"Roosevelt's  leading  political  supporter  in  New  York.  Jimmy  Hlnes, 
13  on  the  way  to  the  penitentiary.     Judge  Manton  Is  already  there. 

"The  Governor  of  Illinois — nobody  knows  whether  he  Is  even 
conscious.  And  the  second  most  Important  Democratic  politician 
In  Illinois — nobody  knows  whether  he  conunltted  suicide  or  was 
murdered.  The  attorney  general's  ofDce  has  done  something  with 
the  evidence.    But  that  doesnt  fool  the  people." 


^ 
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Be  was  referring  to  tha  caae  of  F.  Lynden  Smith,  minols  director 


details  to  attend  to.     Paramount,  he  fails  to  see  that  these  details 
would  be  nonexistent  without  the  Ideals  for  which  the  flag  stands. 
TYnT»  ««  no  HfTTpt  nolireman  to  force  him  to  watch  the  time  nse. 
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resentatlvps.  the  spntlment  was  strongly  antl -Federalist.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  and  other  unpopular  legisla- 
tion hastened  the  decav  of  the  oartv  cbamnioned  by  the  privileged 


Booker  T.  Washingrton 


isai 
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H*  WM  rrttrrfBt  to  tb«  caae  of  F.  Lyuden  Smltli,  lUlaois  director 
of  public  worka.  who  was  found  decul  in  his  bathtub  on  March  9, 
after  be  let  it  b*  knovn  that  be  would  not  permit  himself  to  be 
madp  the  victim  of  a  political  blow-up. 

Tbe  coroner  refused  to  classify  tils  death  aa  either  suicide  or  ac- 
cident, and  all  that  foxir  pathologists  could  report  waa  "coronary 
thrombosla."  Smith's  family  Immediately  demanded  a  thorough 
iDveatigatlon.  and  It  was  learned  that  he  had  hidden  records  of 
party  slush  funds  and  had  socumulatert  aensatlonal  political  secrets. 

The  present  struggle  In  DllnoU  Is  to  bring  those  secrets  Into  the 
open. 

M'Knnxr  CAttruan  wmrniiMn 

But.  whatcrer  happens  In  that  case.  Colonel  licCormlck  feels,  the 
country  has  definitely  turned  Its  face  away  from  the  Democratic 
Party 

"I  remember  aa  a  boy.  tn  18M.  the  gloom  and  uneasiness  amtmd 
the  coimtry  before  clectlan."  he  recalled.  "Then  McKlnley  went  In 
end  It  was  all  cleared  up.  Bverythmg  went  ahead.  It  will  be  that 
way  sgaln  this  tlnae." 

Aa  to  the  probable  candidates  tn  either  party.  Colonel  McCormlck 
had  no  prsdlcttona.  The  Democratic  Convention  wlU  be  "bought 
and  paid  fur"  before  It  even  begins,  he  said,  but  who  will  be  the 
nominee  Is  something  else.  Jlnuny  Roosevelt's  abandonment  of 
all  conKklerattcm  for  what  might  be  said  about  his  own  life.  In  a 
CAHipaign  with  hla  father  running,  la  a  moat  significant  sign  that 
Mr.  Ruuaevalt  wUl  not  try  again. 

voa  o.  o.  r.  momimbb 

Among  the  Republicans.  Colonel  licOormlck  said,  there  are  aereral 
excellent  candidates,  and  the  Tribune  has  taken  the  position  that 
It  will  support  the  nominee.  It  Is  not  expressing  any  preference  In 
the  prlmarlea 

Once  tbe  election  Is  over,  the  country  will  undergo  a  tremendous 
change  for  the  better,  and  events  abroad  will  not  be  so  threatening 
to  us  because  the  United  States  foreign  policy  will  not  be  so 
dangerous  a  course  toward  war. 

As  for  the  Mtuatton  abroad,  the  oolooel  summed  It  all  up  In  the 
phrase. 

"Chamberlain  ought  to  die  of  old  age." 

There  Is  nothing  heroic  tn  this  war  on  any  side,  he  said.  And 
none  of  the  leaders  has  any  real  support  fron*  the  people. 

If  any  one  of  them  had  the  sense  to  figure  out  a  way  to  climb 
down  they  would  all  do  that  right  away,  and  give  the  people  what 
they  really  want,  which  Is  peace. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  goes  on  In  Europe  Is  none  of  this  cotmtry's 
worry,  and  the  country  Is  wise  to  insist  on  a  foreign  pcdicy  that 
safeguards  our  neutrality  Instead  of  giving  any  politician  latitude 
to  meddle  abroad  In  order  to  divert  cur  attention  from  his  failures 
at  home. 


'Ditching:^  the  Flag  Raisins:  Means  More  Than  a 
Few  Extra  ^conds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  10. 1940 


KDrrORIAL  PROM  THE  BSVKRLT  HILLS  HIOHLIOHTS 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Conctissiowal  Record.  I  include 
an  editorial  appearing  In  the  Beverly  Hills  Highlights,  a 
paper  which  is  published  by  the  students  ol  the  Beverly  Hills 
High  School,  Beverly  Hills.  CaUf..  enUtled  "Ditching*  the 
Flag  Raising  Means  More  llMn  a  Few  Extra  Seconds." 


(From  the  Beverly  mils  Hlghllghta  of  March  13.  1»40| 


"ormnNa"  trs  vlao  aaisDia 


MOOS  THAW  A  FSW 


SCOONIW 


every  momlBg  at  8: 10  a  group  of  bofys  wearing  bldck  sweaters  with 
white  malteae  croaBts  assembles  at  the  flag  pole.  They  are  not  there 
because  of  any  compulaton;  they  are  there  because  they  wish  to  do 
honor  to  the  ensign  of  the  TTnlted  States,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

Any  mcming  a  careful  observer  would  notice  that  as  the  knights 
assemble  and  the  flag  Is  fastened  there  Is  a  rush  by  some  students 
through  the  nearest  door.  As  the  bugle  notes  echo,  a  student  In  this 
group  feels  that  he  has  an  accompltshment  to  his  credit. 

r>ortunateJy  this  student  Is  In  the  minority;  but  let  ua  see  exactly 
what  he  has  accomplished  and  If  It  Is  to  his  credit. 

He  tjelleves  that  a  masa  of  l>rlck  and  mortar  can  separate  him  from 
the  flag.     Be  says  it  la  a  question  of  time,  for  he  still  has  several 


details  to  attend  to.     Paramount,  he  falls  to  see  that  these  detaile 
would  be  nonexistent  without  the  ideals  for  which  the  flag  stands. 

There  to  no  secret  policeman  to  force  him  to  watch  the  flag  nse, 
but  his  actions  and  attitude  at  8:09  would  be  different  If  he  realized 
what  might  happen  to  him  if  another  flag — and  another  govern- 
mental system  for  which  such  a  flag  stood — floated  on  hl^  In  place 
0*  Old  Glory. 


The  Origin  of  Our  Two  Major  Political  Parties 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AjrrU  10. 1940 


ADDRESS  BT  FRED  TAYLOR  WILSON 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  address  on  the 
origin  of  our  two  major  political  parties,  delivered  on  April 
1.  1940.  by  Pred  Taylor  Wilson,  American  historical  writer 
and  lecturer,  at  Ward-Behnont  College.  Nashville.  Tenn.: 

Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jefferson  are  from  a  historical 
standpoint  looked  upon  as  the  respective  fathers  of  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  Parties. 

The  original  seeds,  however,  out  of  which  thor«  two  parties  came 
may  be  found  In  the  two  original  groups  which  favored  and  opposed 
the  ratiflcaUon  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  In  1788. 

Out  of  the  group  known  as  Federalists,  which  sponsored  ratifica- 
tion, came  the  party  first  known  as  the  Federalist  Party,  but  known 
today  as  the  Republican  Party.  That  group  believed  in  a  strong 
central  government,  and  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  several 
States  to  a  national  government.  It  was  supported  by  the  wealth 
and  power  and  culture  of  that  day.  Its  leaders  believed  that  such 
union  of  the  States,  alone,  would  save  the  new  nation  which  had 
only  recently  been  bom.  Those  who  opposed  that  party,  known 
then  as  antt-Pederallsts.  believed  more  nearly  In  the  supremacy  of 
the  individual  States,  and  saw  great  danger  In  the  losing  prestige 
of  State  government  The  farmer,  mechanic,  the  small -business 
man.  and  the  rural  sections  of  new  America  were  not  strong  then 
for  the  new  National  Government 

Hamilton  had  a  more  impcrtant  part  in  the  launching  of  our  new 
ship  of  state  than  did  Jefferson.  It  was  Hamilton  who  first  sug- 
festtd.  by  letter,  a  stronger  union  of  the  States.  It  was  Hamilton 
who  wrote  the  resolution  calling  for  the  convention,  which,  contrary 
to  its  instructions,  wrote  our  present  Constitution.  Although  the 
plan  of  Hamilton  for  a  Constitution  was  n^^t  ad^'ptcd,  his  masterful 
pen  and  eloquent  tongue  did  more  than  any  other  one  individual  to 
secure  its  ratification.  On  the  other  hand.  Jefferson,  at  this  forma- 
tive period  in  our  history,  was  serving  abroad  as  Minister  to  Prance, 
and  d:d  not  return  to  America  until  1  year  after  Washington  became 
President.  Jefferson,  the  great  VL-glnla  democrat,  had.  early  in  life, 
shown  his  democratic  leanings.  It  was  Jefferson  who  led  the  suc- 
cessful fight  for  religious  freedom  in  Virginia,  and  who  destroyed 
the  special  prlvllcgeb  of  the  aristocracy  in  Virginia  All  of  which 
was  in  keeping  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  written  by 
him. 

The  tsreak  between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  came  early  In  the 
administratlnn  of  Washington,  who  had  be*n  elected  on  a  non- 
partisan ticket,  in  which  only  10  States  took  part.  Their  first  major 
conflict  was  over  thi?  financial  system  championed  by  Hamilton.  It 
was  Hamilton  who  fnthered  that  system  and  successfully  sold  it  to 
the  new  Congress,  and  in  so  doing  provided  for  a  tariff  system  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  new  Government.  Ikladison.  the  House 
leader,  of  Wa.shlnpton.  and  a  major  maker  of  the  Constitution,  left 
his  former  ally,  Hamilton,  and  Joined  the  political  group  led  by 
Jefferson,  largely  en  account  of  the  fiscal  policies  of  Hamilton  In 
that  first  Congress  were  12  original  antl-FVderalists  The  two 
Senatcrs  from  Virginia,  the  home  State  of  Washington,  belonged 
to  that  group. 

It  was  In  1792,  the  year  of  Washington's  reelection  as  President, 
that  Jefferson  and  his  followers  under  the  name  of  the  Republican 
Party  became  an  active  force  in  our  American  political  life.  So 
rapid  was  the  growth  of  this  new  party  which  drew  alwut  it  every 
element  of  opposition  to  the  party  that  had  written  the  Const itu- 
tion  and  established  the  new  Government,  that  John  Adams  4  years 
later  as  a  Federalist  candidate,  was  elected  President  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Washington  by  only  three  electoral  votes.  Adams  was 
unfortxmate  as  President.  The  brilliant  HamUton  then  a  private 
citizen  of  New  York,  dominated  the  Federalist  Party  and  even  the 
Cabinet  of  Adams  So  great  a-as  Hamilton's  influence  and  the 
division  m  his  party,  that  Jefferson  easUv  won  over  Adams  In  the 
year  1800.    Though  the  contest  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
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rescntatlves.  the  sentiment  was  stron^y  antl -Federalist.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  and  other  unpopular  legisla- 
tion hastened  the  decay  of  the  party  championed  by  the  privileged 
few. 

Jefferson  now  became  the  undisputed  political  leader  of  America. 
For  24  years  he  and  his  two  Virginia  neighbors  and  political 
apostles,  Madison  and  Monroe,  dominated  the  p>olltlcal  scene.  Fed- 
eralism made  its  last  futile  fight  for  the  Presidency  In  1816.  Four 
years  later  Monroe  was  reelected  President,  receiving  all  but  one 
electoral  vote.  During  that  period  of  oxir  history,  the  party  of 
Jefferson,  known  originally  as  the  Republican  Party,  was  called 
the  Democratic  Republican  Party. 

The  campaign  of  1824  was  again  largely  a  nonpartisan  campaign. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  i>eople  at  large  had  voted  in  a  Prealdentlal 
election.  Although  Jackson  had  won  a  majority  of  the  popular 
and  electoral  votes,  John  Qulncy  Adama  waa  chosen  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  President. 

It  remained  for  the  year  1828  for  the  name  Democratic  Party  to 
be  first  used  in  a  Presidential  campaign.  Upon  a  ticket  bearing 
that  name  Jackson  defeated  Adams  for  reelection  who  ran  on  a 
ticket  then  known  as  the  National  Republican  Party.  It  was  upon 
the  same  party  ticket  that  Clay  4  years  later  met  his  defeat  against 
Jackson  for  reelection. 

A  new  |>olltlcal  picture  presented  itself  in  1832.  Federalism  was 
dead.  The  National  Republican  Party,  Ita  successor,  was  dying, 
and  out  of  it  was  to  come  2  years  later  the  short-lived  party  known 
as  the  Whig  Party.  It  was  the  first  time  national  conventions  had 
met,  adopted  platforms,  and  nominated  candidates  for  President. 

That  Democratic  Party  was  ths  one  which  lives  today.  The  Whig 
Party,  born  In  1834,  In  Its  20  years'  existence  elected  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  William  Henry  Harrison  in  1840,  and 
Zachary  Taylor  In  1848.  each  of  wh(»n  was  a  war  hero,  elected 
without  a  political  platform  and  each  one  destined  to  die  before 
he  had  finished  his  first  term.  The  Whig  Party  was  a  party  of 
expediency  and  compromise  and  was  doomed  to  die.  In  the  North 
It  was  antislavery,  in  the  South  It  was  proslavery.  When  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  was  repealed  In  1854,  it  meant  the  end  of  the 
Whig  Party,  the  lineal  successor  of  the  original  Federalist  Party. 

Out  of  the  tomb  of  whlgglsm  came  the  Republican  Party  as  we 
know  it  today.  It  was  first  organized  In  1854  and  rapidly  drew  to 
its  ranks  the  various  antislavery  groups  which  had  grown  up  dur- 
ing the  previous  20  years.  Included  In  that  group  was  the  Free 
Soil  Party,  whose  champion  and  leader  6  years  before,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1848.  had  t)een  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  former  Democrat 
upon  whose  Dutch  shoulders  Andrew  Jackson  had  thrown  his 
political  mantle  when  he  left  the  White  House  17  years  before. 
So  by  a  strange  twist  of  fate,  Jackson's  hand-picked  successor 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Jackson's  rival  party  of  today. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lincoln,  first  elected  in  1860,  to  serve  as  our 
first  Republican  President.  Since  that  time  the  party  of  Lincoln 
has  won  In  13  of  our  19  quadrennial  elections  for  President.  The 
Democratic  Party,  the  party  of  Jackson,  first  won  after  Lincoln 
24  years  later,  and  has  won  in  only  5  national  contests  since 
Cleveland's  first  election.  In  one  of  those  contests,  Cleveland 
was  again  elected  and  the  other  four  contests  were  those  in  which 
Wilson  and   Franklin  Roosevelt  were  each  elected  for  2   terms. 

It  Just  happens  that  all  three  of  oxu  martyred  Presidents, 
Lincoln.  Garfield,  and  McKlnley,  were  Republicans.  No  Democrat 
has  yet  died  In  the  Presidential  chair. 

Many  minor  parties  have  arisen  and  fallen  during  our  political 
history.  The  first  to  be  organized  was  known  as  the  Antl-Masonic 
Party,  which  opposed  Jackson  for  a  second  term.  More  tlian  one 
antislavery  party  rose  and  fell.  The  Greenback  Party  was  a 
factor  In  the  campaign  of  1880  and  1884.  The  Populist  Party 
existed  from  1892  to  1904.  Two  of  the  minor  parties,  the  Prohibi- 
tion and  Labor  Parties,  which  first  appeared  in  1872,  exist  today. 
The  Socialist  Party,  also  still  alive,  first  appeared  In  1896. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Democratic  Party  of  today  Is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  original  anti-Federalist  group  and  that  the 
party  known  today  as  the  Republican  Party  is  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  original  Federalist  group,  whose  first  opposing  party 
was  also  known  aa  the  Republican  Party. 

A  well-known  radio  commentator  recently  declared  that  there 
was  but  little  fundamental  difference  between  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties  of  today.  The  Republican  Party  In  1936 
made  a  plea  for  the  larger  rights  of  the  State  and  able  cham- 
pions of  the  Democratic  Party  of  today  speak  of  its  program  as 
the  new  federalism. 

We  are  now  about  to  nominate  again  our  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  next  President  will  belong  to 
either  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Party.  Party  lines  will  be 
closely  drawn  and  each  political  group  will  search  for  defects  in 
the  armor  of  Its  rival.  It  must  be  agreed,  however,  that  despite 
the  great  political  rivalry  which  divides  our  parties,  the  leaders 
In  all  of  them  are  fundamentally  Interested  in  what  they  believe 
is  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  American  people. 

Whoever  may  be  chosen  as  the  captain  of  our  ship  of  state 
for  the  coming  4  years  will  have  behind  him  the  prayers  of  all 
patriotic  Americans  as  he  pilots  \is  Into  the  troubled  waters  of  a 
future  freighted  with  problems  of  destiny. 


Booker  T.  Washingrton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Weduesday.  April  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY  AT  TU8EEGEB  INSTITDTS, 

ALABAMA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmo^is  consent  to  In- 
sert In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  fine  speech  delivered  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster  General,  at  the  exercises  of 
founder's  day  and  the  first-day  sale  of  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington commemorative  stamp  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama, 
on  April  7,  1940. 

West  Virginians  are  glad  to  say  that  Booker  T.  Washington 

began  his  formal  education  in  our  State  while  he  was  living 

and  working  at  Maiden.    Booker  T.  Washington  procured  a 

copy  of  Webster's  Blue-Back  Spelling  Book,  mastered  the 

alphabet,  and  began  his  climb  to  success.    He  said  at  that 

time: 

There  was  not  a  single  member  of  otu*  race  anywhere  near  us  who 
could  read. 

An  elementary  school  for  colored  children  was  started  at 
night.  It  was  there  he  got  the  idea  of  night  schools  for  the 
colored  people.  He  acquired  a  wonderful  education,  but,  not 
satisfied  at  his  own  gain,  he  started  to  spread  educational 
facilities  and  opportunities  to  other  members  of  the  colored 
race. 

West  Virginians  are  appreciative  that  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment has  honored  Booker  T.  Washington  for  his  great 
work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

As  I  walked  across  your  campus  today  and  saw  the  bronze 
monument  to  Booker  T.  Washington,  I  realized  how  very  eloquent 
Is  that  upright  flg\ire  of  the  freeman  removing  the  scales  from 
the  eyes  of  the  slave.  No  other  memorial  that  I  know  of  Is  more 
simply  expressive  of  the  life  and  character  for  which  It  stands. 
I  believe  the  inclusion  of  this  Booker  T.  Washington  stamp  In  the 
series  of  famous  Americans  reflects  the  admiration  which  all 
Americans  have  for  the  figure  in  that  statue. 

I  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  testimonial  even  more  sym- 
bolic of  his  work  Every  one  of  Tuskegee's  130  buildings  is  a 
monument  to  Booker  Washington's  faith  and  achievement.  When 
he  first  looked  upon  this  spot,  59  years  ago,  only  an  ancient  church 
and  a  tumble-down  cabin  confronted  his  eagerness.  Every  one  of 
the  2.000  faces  of  your  student  body — ^the  thousands  of  faces  of 
students  that  have  gone  before  you,  and  the  thousands  of  faces 
of  workers  throughout  the  Nation  brightening  up  at  the  mention 
of  their  Booker  T.  Washington — these  are  monuments  also.  When 
Washington  first  opened  this  school,  only  30  students  were  en- 
rolled—hefiltant,  wondering,  almost  as  skeptical  of  his  experiment 
as  the  neighboring  citizens. 

The  "Tuskegee  Idea"  itself  Is  a  heroic  monument.  Prom  the 
mind  of  one  man  It  grew  as  an  Idea  into  a  school  and  then  Into 
a  method  of  education  which  is  a  modem  ideal.  Not  only  for  the 
people  of  his  race  has  It  brought  hope,  but  it  has  brought  hope 
for  all  people  who  labor  to  make  their  existence  more  securely  a 
Dart  of  the  society  within  which  they  live.  Tuskegee  is  Booker  T. 
Washington's  monument.  The  life  of  a  single  successful  graduate 
Is  a  more  endviring  memorial  than  the  finest  slab  of  exqulslt* 
marble. 

All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  life  which, 
told  in  the  frank  simplicity  of  Up  Prom  Slavery,  has  become 
knovim  to  all  the  world.  The  modest  one-room  cabin  In  which — 
true  to  this  country's  tradition — Washington  began  his  climb;  the 
salt  mines  of  Maiden,  W.  Va.,  where  young  Booker  first  heard  of 
the  marvelous  normal  school  for  Negroes;  the  fire  for  knowledge 
which  bore  him  across  the  long  and  hazardotis  500  miles  to  Hamp- 
ton and  through  his  famous  entrance  test  of  room  cleaning.  Years 
of  the  most  consclentiotis  and  sacrificing  application  to  work,  study, 
and  then  teaching  foUowed.    And  throughout  this  experience  th« 
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mind  and  force  of  character  of  this  fine,  yotmg  colored  student, 
who  once  did  not  know  how  to  sleep  with  two  sheets,  was  formed 


Succers  was  never  a  bequest;  It  was  always  a  conquest.    Waahing- 
tons  life  was  Inevitably  the  pursuit  of  happiness  lor  his  people. 
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the   cooperation    of    so   stanch    a    Democrat    as    General    Johnson. 
Any   attack   that   anv   Republican   mlsht   make   on   the  New   Deal 
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mind  and  force  of  eluu-acter  of  thU  fine,  yotm?  colored  Btudent. 
who  once  did  not  know  how  to  sleep  with  two  sheets,  was  formed 
ftiid  asserted  Itself. 

"I  waiit  to  SM  education  as  common  as  grain  and  as  free  to  all 
as  sunahln*  and  grasa."  said  Booker  T  Washington.  If  ever  an 
individual,  other  than  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  was  "called."  Wash- 
ington was  called  to  start  the  proposed  Negro  Normal  School  at 
Tusk««e«  What  did  It  matter  that  the  tiny  cabins  In  which  he 
boarded  "round  would  often  be  so  full  of  people  that  he  would  have 
to  go  out  of  doors  to  dre&e?  What  did  it  matter  that  funds  and 
buildings  and  crops  had  to  be  raised  by  sheer  physical  effort? 
Wa&hiu4{ton  was  first  In  the  plowing,  the  wood  chopping,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow  pioneers. 

Tliat  a  Negro.  In  the  social  and  emotional  turmoil  of  southern 
reconstruction,  oould  establish  a  teaching  institution  which  from 
the  outset  has  consistently  been  educating  the  Negro  lor  self- 
development  and  leadership  Is  In  Itself  a  model  for  the  further 
adraiicrment  of  the  race  Wajihlngton  built  from  the  ground  up. 
He  t>elleved  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  persuaslYeness  of  the  deed. 
"The  work  of  Tuakegee."  explained  your  dlstlnguUhed  Major  Moton, 
"la  not  the  training  of  men  and  women  as  mere  unite  of  industry. 
but  mtber  the  training  of  the  individual,  indeed,  to  be  self- 
supporting,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  contributing  element  of 
conunuolty  Ufa." 

The  aim  of  this  school — from  Booker  T.  Washington  to  Preeldent 
Patterson,  Inclusive— has  been  not  only  to  make  mechanics  and 
farmers  out  of  men  but  to  make  men  out  of  farmers  and  mechanics. 
The  record  of  service,  of  rr«ponslble  citizenship  which  the  American 
Negro  has  coznpUed.  stenu  very  largely  from  the  influence  of  this 
training  of  mind,  heart,  and  muscle  which  several  generations  of 
your  leaders  have  acquired  here  Washington,  himself.  Is  the  per- 
fect example  of  building  a  man  for  character  and  educating  him  for 
service. 

I  cannot  help  comparing  Tusk(»gee  with  educational  ln.stitutlons 
where  the  claaaroom  and  the  world  outside  are  as  separate  as  night 
and  day.  In  oxir  educational  system  today  the  fact  has  been  too 
often  forgotten  that  this  Nation  was  fashioned  with  men's  haniLs, 
the  frontier  W3S  rolled  back  with  the  sweat  of  men's  brows  and 
thtir  working  tofcether  in  a  common  cause  There  is  a  quality 
Inherently  wholesome  In  your  methods:  something  practical  and 
Tltal  to  the  continued  rolling  txiclt  of  the  frontiers  of  ignorance  and 
oppression.  There  is  something  distinctively  American  In  Tuskegees 
determlruktion  that  you  will  make  a  better  world. 

Bonker  T.  Washington's  place  in  history  as  fountain  head  of  the 
era  of  Negro  development  has  been  chronicled  and  eulogized  many 
times  He  ha^  been  called  tlie  Negro  Mosee.  Certainly  this  earnest 
"Mr  B.  T"  ra!«d  his  people  from  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  and 
Into  the  sight  of  their  promised  land.  With  his  doctrine  of  economic 
advancement  and  independent  efHclency.  he  organized  and  gave 
direction  to  the  forward  movement  of  his  race.  He  utilized  Its 
native  optimism  and  energy.  Above  all.  he  gave  his  race  a  firm 
■elf-rwpect  upon  which  to  build  its  towcm  of  the  future.  Through 
years  of  oppoelUco  and  struggle  and  sacrifice,  he  gave  the  great  boon 
of  seuslbie  education  to  bis  people.  Fighting  the  influence  of  the 
past,  he  taught  the  Importance  of  owning  one's  home  and  working 
one's  own  farm,  of  good  health  and  clean  living.  He  taught  that 
merit,  no  matter  under  what  skin,  was  in  the  long  run  recxignized 
and  rewarded.  He  proved  that  the  road  to  cooperation  lay  in 
8\icre*sful  doing. 

Washington  told  of  a  colored  man  who  had  learned  to  grow  cotton 
with  14  bolls  on  a  stalk  which  liefore  had  grown  but  3.  "In  the  old 
days. '  the  man  In  his  own  language  explained,  "I  lived  in  a  little 
log  c«bln  on  rented  land  and  had  to  mortgage  my  crop  every  year 
for  food.  Wheu  I  had  nothing,  in  my  community  they  used  to  call 
me  'Old  Jim  Hill.'  But  now  that  I  am  out  of  debt  and  have  the 
de«ds  for  60  acres  of  land,  and  live  In  a  nice  house  with  four  rooms, 
painted  inside  and  outside,  and  now  that  I  have  some  money  in  the 
bank  and  am  a  taxpayer.  In  my  community  they  call  me  Mr.  Jamea 
Hill  "  That  farmer  waa  a  living  example  of  Booker  T.  Washington's 
theory. 

But  the  Negro  Moses  was  also  a  Solomon.  Washington's  equally 
great  service  lay  in  his  interpretation  of  his  people  to  the  white  men. 
Until  racial  oppression  and  strife  were  done  away  with,  neither  race 
cuuld  benefit  from  the  help  of  the  other.  "Hliere  is  no  defense  or 
security  for  any  of  tis  except  In  the  highest  intelligence  and  develop- 
ment of  all.**  he  said.  When  the  white  man  realized  the  Negro's 
talent  and  capabilities  for  work  and  adjustment,  false  ideas  would 
ni>t  persist  about  the  Negro's  backwardness.  Washington  knew  that 
every  Independent  Negro  farmer,  banker,  buslnecaman.  editor,  and 
the  like  meant  another  step  toward  revealing  the  true  character  of 
his  people.  He  believed  that  time  and  patience  alone  would  do 
the  necessary  work.     So  he  counseled  and  practiced  moderation. 

Through  crowded  years  he  traveled  incessantly  through  both  the 
North  and  South  Interpreting  the  intellectxial.  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  Negro.  He  gave  speeches,  wrote  numerous 
articles  and  letters.  As  an  educator,  he  presented  the  problem  as 
truly  as  any  preacher,  and  he  taught  the  gospel  of  righteous  under- 
standing between  peoples  as  the  solution.  Every  success  made  the 
hard  fight  a  bit  esusler.  But  there  could  never  be  relaxation  in  his 
Intense  crusade.  Bach  step  opened  the  way  for  futvire  steps.  Each 
Tlctory  neeited  following  up  to  save  it  from  turning  into  a  defeat. 


Succers  was  never  a  bequest;  It  was  always  a  conqu«t.    Washing- 
ton's life  was  inevitably  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  his  people. 

Described  as  one  of  the  most  notable  speeches  ever  delivered  to 
a  southern  audience,  both  as  to  the  character  and  the  warmth  of 
tU  reception,  was  the  address  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  principal 
of  Tuskegee  Institute,  at  the  Cotton  BUtes  Exposition  In  Atlanta 
Ln  1895.  On  that  occasion  he  called  attention  to  the  large  per- 
centage of  Negro  population  in  the  South  and  he  emphasiaed  the 
fact  that  anything  affecUng  the  material  or  moral  welfare  of  this 
section  must  necessarily  Include  his  people.  Washington  drove  home 
his  point  with  an  Ulustration  that  bec.une  famous. 

A  ship  lost  at  sea  for  many  days  suddenly  sighted  a  friendly 
vessel.  From  the  unfortunate  vessel  came  cries.  "Water,  water,  wo 
die  of  thirst."  A  third  and  fourth  signal  for  water  was  answered 
by  the  friendly  vessel,  "Cast  dcwn  your  bucket  where  you  are." 
The  captain  of  the  distressed  vessel,  at  last  heeding  the  inJuncUon. 
cast  down  his  bucket  and  It  came  up  full  of  fresh,  sparkling  water 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amaaon  River. 

There  is  certainly  food  for  thought  in  this  stcry.  It  teaches  a 
doctrine  of  confidence  and  portrays  the  opportunity  for  self-help 
which  surrounds  us,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  I  wonder 
if  the  philosophy  taught  In  this  story  could  not  be  very  useful  to 
all  of  us  today. 

Washington  could  not  l>e  tempted  by  the  offers  for  fame  and  for- 
tune with  which  he  wtis  flooded  after  the  triumphant  expression  of 
his  creed  at  the  Atlanta  exposition.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  parallel  In 
his  refusal  to  accept  personal  gain  with  that  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Re- 
fusing easy  rewards,  that  famous  leader  of  the  Southern  Armies 
once  said:  "I  have  a  self-imposed  task  that  I  must  accomplish.  I 
have  led  the  young  men  of  the  Scuth  into  battle  and  have  seen 
mar.y  of  them  fall  under  my  standard.  I  shall  devote  my  life  now 
to  training  young  men  to  their  duty  in  life."  Not  one  word  of  that 
declarntlon  need  be  changed  were  the  speaker  Booker  T  Washington. 
Today.  Ne^ro  pro;?res3  can  be  traced  In  a  large  measure  to  tiie 
humble  but  determined  beginnings  of  this  nian's  work.  Besides 
the  material  and  cultural  improvements,  such  far-reaching  insti- 
tutions as  the  National  Negro  Business  LeaRuc  the  National 
Negro  Youth  Week,  the  various  Negro  farmers'  and  students' 
conferences  and  commissions  continue  to  spread  his  work  of  ad- 
vancement. Extension  teaching  and  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
School  on  Wheels;  the  Jeanes.  the  Rosenwald.  and  other  funds 
carry  on  Washington's  idea  that  any  education  worthy  of  th" 
name  must  reach  the  masses.  The  very  existence  of  the  gifts 
from  such  men.  together  with  the  innumerable  small  contribu- 
tions from  white  and  colored  supporters  alike,  indicate  with  what 
respect  the  memory  of  Booker  T.  Washington  is  held  today. 

There's  a  story  about  an  elderly  colored  lady  who  wanted  to 
visit  Tu&keegee.  "If  I  come.""  she  asked,  "will  I  see  Uncle  Booker?" 
'"Yes.  Mr  Washington  Is  giving  a  speech.""  she  wa-^  told.  "I  don't 
care  nothin"  "bout  no  speeches.  All  I  wants  is  Jest  to  set  way 
back  In  some  corner  where  I  can  peek  out  and  look  at  Undo 
Booker."  Could  any  human  being  want  a  finer  tribute  from  an 
appreciative  soul? 

To  see  "Uncle  Booker"  was  to  be  Immediately  Impressed  by  hl3 
calmness  and  evident  sincerity.  Tall,  straight,  with  a  prominent 
forehead  and  piercing  eyes,  his  glance  and  figure  used  to  dominate 
this  very  auditorium.  The  Nation  was  impressed  with  his  sim- 
plicity, his  infinite  patience,  and  his  religion  of  hard  work.  He  be- 
lieved that  nothing  worth  having  ever  came  except  as  the  resxilt 
of  hard  work.  But  he  was  cheerfully  optimistic,  believing  that 
his  people  would  contintmlly  grow  in  self-expression  and  in 
understanding  from  their  neighbors.  Everywhere,  he  was  com- 
pletely unselfish  In  carrying  out  his  self-appointed  task.  Per- 
haps he  was  too  much  so  because  the  spirit  was  always  stronger 
than   the  fiesh. 

I  prefer  to  remember  Washington  as  an  honest  man — courteous, 
far-seeing,  loving  man  and  nature  to  the  point  where  he  could  never 
bring  himself  to  hate.  He  was  a  thinker,  a  builder,  a  covmselor.  a 
philosopher  of  humanity,  and  a  good  citizen,  all  in  one.  In  the 
larger  sense  he  was  an  American  statesman. 

The  sentiment  I  now  feel  In  contributing  to  this  celebration  In 
his  honor  can  best  be  expressed  In  the  thought  of  the  famous  Jotxr- 
nalist.  Henry  Watterscn:  "Pew  men.  since  the  war  of  the  sections, 
have  exercised  such  l>eneflclBl  Influence  and  done  such  real  good 
for  the  country,  especially  the  South,  as  Booker  T   Washington  " 

This  stamp.  Issued  today,  to  the  memory  of  your  revered  leader 
Is  of  the  lO-cent  denomination  and  concludes  the  group  of  five 
famous  educators  in  the  American  series  of  stamps  for  men  and 
women  preeminent  in  literature,  arts,  and  sciences.  It  Is  the  first 
stamp  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  to  be  issued  commemorating  one 
of  your  race  and  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  In  being  here  today 
and  dedicating  it  to  the  humanitarian  work,  the  noble  Ideals  and 
the  practical  teachings  of  Booker  T.  Washington.  May  this  honor- 
aritmj  be  an  Inspiration  to  my  good  friend  Eh-.  Patterson  and  his 
staff  of  notable  associates  In  carrying  on  the  splendid  progress 
already  achieved  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  add  that  no  words  of  mine,  and  not  even 
this  stamp  which  Is  being  issued  In  his  honor,  can  ever  equal  the 
human  homage  of  the  Negro  race  for  its  devoted  leader  Two 
Washlngtons  have  held  high  places  In  thU  countrv's  history  One 
was  called  the  Father  of  His  Country:  the  other,  Booker  T  Wash- 
ington, was  certainly  a  father  to  his  peopla. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10. 1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY,  OF  VI31MONT. 
BEFORE  THE  REPL^LICANS  OP  ARLINGTON  COUNTY,  VA, 
AT  THE  WASHINGTON  GOLF  AND  COUNTRY  CLUB,  TUES- 
DAY,  APRIL   9.    1940 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  my  address  given  last  evening  before  the 
Republicans  of  Arlington  County.  Va.: 

SEN-tTOB     LtTCaS     SATS 

In  an  address  before  a  meeting  of  Young  Democrats  at  Phila- 
delphia the  other  evening  my  friend  Senator  Lucas,  of  Illinois, 
said  that:  "Mr.  Dewev.  New  York  district  attorney,  has  charged 
the  present  administration  with  having  a  fundamental  lack  of 
Integrity,  a  cynical  disregard  for  the  principles  of  conunon  hon- 
esty, a  calendar  of  impunlshed  crime,  broken  covenants,  disloyalty 
to  the  Constitution,  abuse  of  power.  Intimidation,  coercion,  ex- 
tortion, and  larceny." 

"Tom  Dewey,  district  attorney  of  New  York,"  said  Senator 
Locas  emphaslzlnR  district  attorney.  "Indirectly  challenges  the 
honesty  and  Integrity  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  and  all  the  policy-making  officials  of  the 
Government,  and  In  his  Chicago  speech  he  challenged  openly  the 
honesty  of  Harry  Hopkins." 

EXPERIENCED    PftOSXCITTOa 

My  only  comment  Is  that  listeners  to  and  readers  of  Senator 
LtTCAS'  statement  will  do  well  to  remember  that  as  district  attorney 
Mr.  Dewey  has  had  considerable  experience  in  drawing  indict- 
ments, and  has  been  unusually  successful  In  his  prosecutions  of 
those  higher-ups  against  whom  he  has  made  presentments  to  a 
Jtxry  of  the  people,  because,  with  almost  uncanny  ability  he  has 
been  able  to  adduce  the  necessary  factual  evidence  to  prove  and 
to  sustain  his  charges. 

Instead  of  criticising  men.  like  District  Attorney  E>ewey  con- 
temptuously referred  to  as  heretofore  suggested,  who  have  the 
forthrightness  and  courage  of  their  convictions  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade  and  not  an  agricultural  «mplement,  we  might  well  say 
with  Joslah  Gilbert  Holland: 

"God   give  us  men.     The   time   demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill: 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  wiU: 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  Ijefore  a  demagogue 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 
Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking." 

CENTRAL    JOHNSON  TELLS    THE    TRUTH 

Those  who  resent  criticism  of  the  New  Deal  by  the  Republicans 
will  find  small  cause  for  comfort  or  rejoicing  in  the  speech  General 
Johnson  delivered  to  the  Democrats  at  the  Jefferson  dinner  In  New 
York. 

The  General  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  depression  and  distress 
In  this  country  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  could  vanish  overnight, 
but  doubted  whether  it  would  ever  vanish  if  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  left  "In  the  hands  of  the  same  cockeyed.  non-Demo- 
cratic crew  of  business  baiters,  wand-wavlng  wizards,  drunken- 
sailors  spenders.  Janizaries,  do-gooders,  and  experimental  theorists. 
Almost  all  it  would  take  to  restore  prosperity  would  be  to  get  rid 
of  this  crew." 

He  referred  to  a  recent  statement  made  by  him  to  the  effect  that 
the  New  Deal  was  such  a  contradiction  of  traditional  Democratic 
principles  that  neither  Thomas  Jefferson  nor  Andrew  Jackson 
would  recognize  it. 

"The  wav  to  satisfy  discontent  is  to  remove  the  causes,  not  to 
set  class  against  class,  or  to  build  a  political  monstrosity  by  Fed- 
eral hand-outs  to  quiet  the  complaints  of  discontented  groups. 

"Neither  our  political  nor  our  economic  system  can  long  endure 
the  cost  of  billions  of  annual  hand-outs. 

"Let's  get  rid  of  the  interlopers  and  usurpers.  •  •  •  Let's 
throw  out  these  strange  doctrines  which  have  defiled  the  temples 
of  our  political  religion-  Let's  return  to  the  faith  and  house  of 
our  fathers     •     •      •." 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  Republicans  have  been  trying 
to  do  for  many  moons.     It  is  encouraging,  to  say  the  least,  to  have 


the  cooperation  cf  so  stanch  a  Democrat  as  General  Johnson. 
Any  attack  that  any  Republican  might  make  on  the  New  Deal 
and  its  policies  would  be  reckoned  as  ineffective  and  partisan. 
When  General  Johnson  tells  the  truth  the  seed  should  not  fall  on 
barren  ground.  He  talks  about  something  with  which  every  Deuio- 
crat.  and  Republican,  and  new  dealer  knows  he  is  familiar. 

WHAT   IS    TRUTH? 

The  truth  is  that  when  the  devil  led  Christ  up  onto  the  moun- 
tain and  promised  him  the  world,  which  was  not  his  to  give,  he 
had  nothing  on  perpetual -ctindldate  Roosevelt,  "The  More  Abun- 
dant Life,"  or  on  the  New  Deal  platforms.  It  Is  time  to  wake  up! 
It  Is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  carousal  and  reckless  ex- 
perimentation by  these  New  Deal  exponents  who  have  undertaken 
to  change  the  direction  cf  the  Nation's  thought:  distorted  Demo- 
cratic Ideas,  stimulated  a  thirst  for  revenge;  aroused  class  hatred; 
asserted  the  continuance  of  an  emergency  which  does  not  exist; 
stretched  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution;  used  taxation 
for  purposes  of  punishment  or  regxUatlon,  and  both;  restricted  the 
use  of  the  mails;  pled  the  general  welfare  as  Justification  for  en- 
larging and  increasing  their  own  power  and  extending  their 
bureaucratic,  dictatorial  acts. 

HERO-WORSHIP     PANT  AST 

It  is  time  for  ths  American  people  to  get  over  their  hero-worship 
fantasy  and  to  hold  third-term  candidate  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt 
responsible  for  what  his  program  has  accomplished,  or  failed  to 
accomplish  in  the  field  of  Federal  activities  since  March  4,  1933. 
He  may  try  to  hide  behind  the  New  Deal  program  and  New  Deal 
policies  with  his  bedtime  stories,  but  whether  he  likes  it  or  not, 
many  of  us  are  sick  and  tired  of  having  new  pseudo  emergencies 
conjured  up  to  distract  attention  from  New  Deal  failure.  We  do 
not  propose  to  let  them  or  him  longer  fool  the  people,  or  slide 
out  from  under  the  record  and  his  responslbllty  for  the  Roosevelt 
program. 

The  President  demanded  and  received  of  a  subservient  Congress 
the  leglflBtlon  with  which  he  set  his  program  in  motion.  He  asked 
for  It.  Let  him  take  the  resp>onslblllty  and  let  Congress  be  Justly 
criticized  for  its  abject  and  humiliating  surrender.  He  appointed 
subordinates,  who  as  his  agents  have  carried  out  his  program. 
They  are  his  stooges  and  marionettes,  not  yours. 

He  kept  them  In  office  or  left  them  out  on  a  limb,  and  then 
sawed  off  the  limb,  running  true  to  form.  He  Is  the  one  who  first 
asked  for  the  Immense  blanket  appropriations.  He  issued  the 
Executive  orders  setting  up  the  host  of  confusing  alphabetical 
agencies. 

Thanks  to  him  and  his  policies  we  are  on  the  road  to  Inflation 
and  dictatorship,  at  the  end  of  which  road  I  fear  is  loss  of  the 
individual  freedom  for  which  mankind  has  fought  from  the 
beginning  of  history. 

tTNSOUND  AND  DANGEROUS 

As  days  pass,  more  realize  that  the  policies  of  Pranklln  D, 
Roosevelt  are  uneconomic,  unsound,  and  dangerous,  and  say  so. 
It  is  time  to  stop  pussyfooting  and  to  place  the  responsibilltios 
directly  where  they  belong. 

Will  the  px^opl*  of  Virginia  stultify  themselves  and  vote  for  a 
continuance  of  this  socialistic,  fascistlc,  communistic  New  Deal? 
Such  action  you  can  neither  Justify  nor  explain,  now  or  to 
posterity. 

If  by  common  consent,  hjrpnotized  by  the  spending  of  money 
as  if  there  never  were  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning,  you  sell  your 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage — if  by  lack  of  appreciation,  and 
a  disinclination  to  advise  yourselves  as  to  what  confronts  you, 
you  keep  silent,  suffer  the  Constitution  to  be  nullified,  and  your 
rights  to  be  taken  away  from  you.  Just  so  certainly  as  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  the  principle  of  liberty  will  surely  and  steadily 
be  destroyed,  despotism  will  crown  itself  with  power,  and  It  will 
then  be  too  late  to  recover  the  liberty  at  whose  loss  we  all  have 
connived. 

strpiNX  sinuiENDsat 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  such  supine  stirrender.  I  am  op- 
posed to  and  have  opposed  the  continuation  in  power  of  any 
administration  so  un-American  as  to  undertake  to  tell  the  wage 
earner  what  he  may  earn,  how  long  he  may  work;  the  farmer 
what  and  how  much  he  may  produce  on  his  own  farm;  the  mer- 
chant at  what  price  he  may  sell  his  goods;  the  manufactiu-er 
what  addition  he  may  make  to  his  plant,  how  much  he  may  pro- 
duce: to  control  the  flow  of  capital  and  savings;  to  enter  into 
business  in  competition  with  private  citizens. 

The  new  dealers  at  the  behest  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  have  not 
only  betrayed  their  party,  but  the  people  as  well.  They  have  oblit- 
erated State  lines;  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  Congress,  in  whom 
Is  vested  the  sole  power  to  Impose  taxes  and  regulate  the  value  of 
money.  Do  you  realize  that — the  right  to  Impose  taxes.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, has  been  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
authority  to  fix  the  value  of  money  has  been  transferred  to  the 
President,  a  power  so  great  over  the  lives  of  men  It  has  never  been 
enjoyed  save  by  complete  despots.  And  this  is  America!  It  is  time 
to  wake  up.  "The  liberty  of  a  people,"  said  Edmund  Burke,  "has 
many  times  been  lost  In  a  night."  He  who  loses  It,  loses  alL 
Human  rights  and  property  rights  are  Inseparable. 
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BOOOTTSLT  nw  "BKAI.-XBZUM" 

We  mo^  irrt  awBy  from  the  RooMTelt  new  "deal-trlum"  and  b«clt 
to  the  American  w»y  at  dotnf  biulnraa.  We  mutt  stop  recklen 
■pending  rrduTfi  the  national  debt,  and  balance  the  Budget.  "When 
the  next  bubble  burat*  Jet  u  not  be  forgotten,"  laya  Lewis  W, 
DmiglajM  "that  the  rMponelbUltr  ilea  directly  at  the  door  of  the 
pre^nt  a^lminictraticn.  A  balanced  Budget  la  the  heart  oi  the  en- 
tli*  •ystrm." 

All  of  ua  are  oppoaed  to  Inflation  In  any  atul  every  form.  Aa 
Amoican  w«  inatet  upon  th«  UmltAtion  of  govammeatal  projaeta 
to  eraential  goyemmantal  wnrlcea  with  cmpbaala  on  economy  and 
efflciency  We  would  protect  tb«  farmara'  Income  under  a  Mfa, 
•uund.  and  pcrmanant  agricultund  prcgnun. 

All  of  iM.  X  take  It.  wotud  put  a  atcp  to  and  corraet  the  encroach* 
meot  ol  the  rKteral  OovamnMnt  upon  tha  jurladlction  of  the  Btatea. 
and  wuuld  anootiraga  regional  eompacta  between  the  Statea.  The 
•enalble  plan  to  be  adopted  U  to  aupplement  prlvau  rcUef  by  ptibllc 
relief  only  to  long  aa  tae  national  emergency  requUea.  Such  relief 
■bould  be  admlnlatcrad  tree  from  political  control  and  put  an  end 
to  the  graft  and  greed  and  the  oonaequent  oorruptton  which  baa 
beamirrhMl  the  preaent  relief  program.  None  of  ua  can  reaaonably 
do  othemae  than  to  favor  eenelble  loclal  welfare  leglalatlon. 

All  real  honeat-to-Ood  Jefferaonlan  Democrau.  aa  well  aa  the 
■epuMican  Party,  atand  for  thaae  tlunga.  and  othcra  equally  merl- 
tenoua  and  benettrtal  to  the  peofUe. 

Aa  the  Preldent  baa  aald.  'Iflatory  repeata  Itself .**  Tb  gave  them- 
atlTM.  to  r«iit«r«  eonfldenoe.  the  people  of  these  United  States  haw 
In  day*  gone  by  called  In  and  on  the  Republican  Party.  Rtatory 
repeats  Itself.  The  cmll  for  such  constructiTe  leadership  growa 
stronger  and  louder  day  by  day.  as  people — the  common  people — 
the  real  backbone  o(  the  Reptibllc  the  country  over  come  to  realize 
how  deep  In  the  alovsgh  of  national  financial  debauchery  and 
despond,  how  severe  the  civil  destruction  mto  and  through  whlcb  by 
tlUa  aoclallstle.  undemocratic,  un-American  administration,  we  are 
betng  sn  blindly  led.  They  see  Oovemment-enforced  pauperism 
and  conflirting  programs  which  will  not  lead  to  a  mt>stltutlon  of 
the  pay  roll  for  the  reUef  roll. 

History  doea  repeat  Itself,  but  tbe  preaent  administration  attempta 
both  to  Ignore  the  traditions  of  our  Oovemnkent's  history  and  to 
tlaUy  patemallstle. 

THB  am  or  thb  aoAO 


This  Nation  will  have  ceased  to  be  when  the  legislative  puweis  are 
surrendered  to  executives  who  are  only  too  willing  to  accept  them, 
when  the  ^uUclary  atilvea  to  find  reaaoiia  for  upholding  laws  en- 
acted at  the  behest  of  nolsjr  minorities:  when  the  plain  language  of 
Federal  and  State  ooofitltutlona  la  given  new  and  strange  meanings 
In  order  to  meet  assumed  emergencies:  when  debaaenkent  of  the 
currency  la  adoptad  •■  a  "aouzid"  financial  policy:  when  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Individual  States  Is  disregarded  and  local  seU -gov- 
ernment beoomee  an  obaole«e  phrase:  when  individual  initiative  is 
dlacouraged:  the  IcMooa  of  flKpertenoe  cast  aalds,  azxl  personal  lib- 
erty, in  great  meesura.  beoomee  a  thing  of  the  past:  when  men  are 
denied  to  buy  and  sell  tlie  products  of  their  labor  Ui  the  open 
Boarket  place:  to  fix  the  |Vloe  of  goods  tn  which  they  deal  by  bar- 
gain with  their  feUowa:  when  the  farmer  is  forbidden  to  sow  and 
reap,  on  the  land  he  owns,  according  to  his  own  best  judgment: 
when  every  detail  of  business  life  of  the  cltlaen  Is  ordered  by  ofSctals 
not  of  his  own  choosing:  when  written  agreements  and  contracts 
oeaee  to  have  a  binding  force  even  upon  Oovemnoent  Itself.  All 
these  things  are  Involved  in,  will  be  the  ultimate  end  and  result  of. 
and  are  a  part  of  the  policy  and  program  of  the  new  dealers;  those 
who  temporarily  wear  the  mantle  and  sail  tinder  false  colors  In  the 
name  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  Prealdent  cannot  successfully 
deny  or  defend  hla  poaltlon  by  any  means  other  than  by  pointing 
to  a  program  of  czceaalve  ejq;)endlture  of  your  money  and  mine,  and 
this  la  no  defense. 

TRZ  DOCTBIIfK  OF  TTaAMTS 

It  Is  time  for  all  of  you  to  put  the  reaponslblllty  right  where  It 
belongs;  I  do  not  sulMcrlbe  to  the  doctrine  that  "the  king  can  do 
DO  wrcmg."  As  Senator  Banxr  has  said:  "The  doctrine  of  immu- 
nity of  the  aoverelgn  la  the  doctrine  of  tyrants,  and  Its  very  char- 
acter Is  tyrannical — precisely  the  same  tyranny  which  was  exer- 
cised by  the  tyrants  from  wboee  fotil  breasts  this  doctrine  aroee. 
and  It  contalna  within  It  the  same  power  of  expression  that  they 
ekercised  by  meana  of  it."   That**  that,  and  that's  so. 

According  to  one  of  the  Prealdent'a  speeches  we  are  aU  either  of 
that  handful  of  bloated  plutocrats  who  oppose  him  and  his  i>oll- 
des.  or  we  are  one  of  the  stooges  snd  dupes,  kiaybe  so.  but  we 
have  a  hst  of  company.  The  Prealdent  needn't  fool  himself:  he 
Isnt  fooling  the  pe(^>le  any  more  or  longer.  Minions  have  grown 
to  distrust  and  fear  him.  The  taxpayers  are  beginning  to  know 
what  he  and  his  policies  are  costing  and  will  cost  them;  the  house- 
wives know  that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up;  stockholders  by 
the  mllllcns  fear  his  programs  of  strangulation  and  spoliation: 
Insurance  pollcybolders  and  their  beneficiaries,  depositors  In  sav- 
ings banks  and  other  institutions  established  to  encourage  thrift. 
feel  and  know  that  he  and  the  policies  for  which  he  stands  Jeopfud- 
tae  the  tiltlmate  secxolty  for  which  they  have  aaalflced  the  savings 
of  a  lifetime. 

The  American  people  want  a  change,  and  they  are  going  to  have 
M.    They  are  sick  of  being  forcibly  and  continually  doped  with  re- 
sted icine  when  what  they  want  is  a  chance  to  recover.    They 


are  startled  and  horrified  by  the  financial  abandon  of  a  govern- 
ment which,  in  S  short  years  of  peace,  spent  more  money  than  the 
aggregate  amount  spent  by  all  the  governments  in  the  history  of 
the  UnlUd  Statea  for  a  period  of  120  years. 

They  must  be  sick  and  tired  of  Executive  domination.  They 
should  be  sick  and  tired  of  bluAng,  bulldozing,  and  poUUcal 
chicanery. 

I  tell  you  the  majority  of  the  American  people  should  be  not 
only  IrrtUted  but  dUturbed  and  more  than  dlstiut)ea  by  their  Pres- 
ident's sssaulte  upon  personal  liberty,  our  freedom,  and  our  dignity 
and  shotild  resent  his  persecution  of  and  bitter  insults  to  the 
worthy  and  honest  citizens  who  have  the  courage  and  patriotism 
to  disagree  with  his  political  policies. 

They  know  his  promises  are  forever  broken  and  hu  pledges, 
plstform,  and  party  are  reptidlated.  The  President  and  his  aides 
and  abettors  have  Ignored  or  broken  practically  every  pledge  of  the 
platforms  on  which  be  was  elscted.  He  has  repudiated  his  party 
and  stultified  himself. 

He  promised  to  preserve  a  sound  etirrency  st  all  hazards;  to  bal- 
ancs  the  Budget  annually:  to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws,  to  abol- 
ish useless  ofllces  and  commlsaions;  to  remove  the  Oovcrnment 
from  all  fields  of  private  enterprise:  to  stop  the  deficits.  The  con- 
duct of  public  utilities  or  banks,  of  Insurance,  of  business,  of  agri- 
culture, of  education,  of  social  welfare,  and  a  dozen  other  important 
features — In  these  Washington  must  not  t>e  encouraged  to  inter- 
fere, so  he  said,  on  March  3.  1930.  over  the  radio,  and.  lielleve  it  or 
not,  Washington  under  Rooeevelt  has  interfered  with  every  single 
one  of  the  things  mentioned  in  that  speech. 

The  Btidget  la  unbalanced:  the  dollar  devalued:  the  antitrust  laws 
suspended— pledges  and  proinlaes  broken  ad  nauseiun — ai^d  be  and 
his  nonelected  advisers  have  put  the  Oovemment  mto  practically 
every  field  of  busineas  endeavor  in  direct  competition  with  private 
enterprise.  If  they  have  missed  anything  or  any  line  I  cannot 
recaU  it. 

THBITT  A   FOBGOTTZW   WOKO 

Thrift,  Industry,  economy  are  no  longer  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  wen  being  of  oiir  people.  With  millions  unemployed  we 
were  advised  that  factories  and  workshops,  mines  and  quarries 
should  be  closed  In  order  that  a  scarcity  of  their  products  might 
enhance  their  price.  With  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor 
suffering  the  psings  of  hunger,  it  was  made  an  offense  against  the 
law  to  plant  more  than  a  modicum  of  crops  in  order  that  food 
might  not  become  too  cheap.  Not  too  much  milk  must  be  produced, 
though  the  pale  faces  of  undernourished  children  haunt  the 
dreams  ctf  those  who  came  in  contact  with  the  poor.  Millions — 
yes.  billions  of  dollars,  representing  wealth  dug  from  the  earth 
and  wrested  from  the  sea.  brought  to  public  treasuries  by  the  tax 
gatherers,  are  being  wa.sted  In  an  unprofitable  expenditure.  In  an 
sttempt  to  create  a  prosperity  as  unreal  and  unsubstantial  as  the 
dreams  of  an  opium  eater. 

The  gigantic  debts  so  created  will  bear  down  and  burden  gen- 
eration after  generation  yet  to  come.     It  is  time  to  stop. 

MORS  TAXIS 

Government  spending  necessitates  taxes.  Increased  spending 
means  increased  taxes  Deficits  entail  moxintlng  debts.  These, 
in  turn,  spell  heavier  burdens  for  taxpayers.  Not  without  reason 
has  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  been  called  "Pranklln  Deficit  Roosevelt." 

It  Is  high  time  that  he  crossed  the  Rut>icon  and  made  up  his  mind 
either  to  reconunend  complete  Government  control  of  all  Industry 
and  business  under  dictatorial  powers  or  else  to  stop  nagglrg  and 
harassing  and  Impeding  economic  progress.  His  ytars  of  socialistic 
experimentation  have  demonstrated  his  Incompetence  and  failure. 
This  Is  the  basic  misfortune  of  our  tragic  era.  and  we  must  realize 
it  and  save  ourselves  by  electing  a  Republican  to  succeed  him, 
save  us  and  the  country  from  the  ruin  that  Impends. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  policies  have  created  and  are 
still  creating  a  permanent  class  of  Idlers,  and  undertakings  as 
definitely  undesirable  as  the  real  achievement  of  these  relief  proj- 
ects is  pitifully  small.  He  has  done  nothing  tangible  to  Increase 
permanent  employment.  He  has  not.  even  at  the  cost  of  billions, 
removed  all  the  employables  from  the  relief  rolls.  His  program  has 
hampered.  Instead  of  forwarded.  Intelligent  unemplojTnent  relief. 
This  grandiose  buffoonery  has  successfully  debauched  the  self- 
respect  of  the  American  people,  and  plied  up  huge  debts  for  the 
forces  of  recovery  to  surmount. 

Why.  do  you  realize  that  the  mounting  public  debt  has  reached 
the  stage  where  the  present  generation  will  never  be  able  to 
meet  It?  We  are  going  to  have  inflation  to  meet  the  governmental 
expenditures;  we  are  going  to  have  repudiation,  or  we  are  going 
to  have  taxes. 

Inflation  to  meet  a  deficit  cannot  be  controlled  and  would  bring 
unquestionable  disaster. 

Repudiation,  to  me,  is  Impossible. 

The  only  recourse  if  we  are  to  permit  the  President  to  con- 
tinue the  spending  program  is  taxes,  taxes,  taxes. 

Yes:  let's  think  it  over.  We  know  that  the  debt  and  deficit 
already  incurred  is  stupendously  staggering.  It  runs  into  the 
billions  and  billions.  0\ir  great-grandchildren  will  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  It  paid.  What  a  burden  we  are  imposing  on  our 
children  and  on  posterity.  What  a  price  they  will  have  to  pay 
for  our  orgy  of  spending.  No  wonder  they  are  rising  In  revolt 
against  such  a  program.  What  is  there  In  it  that  can  appeal  to 
red-blooded,  virile,  young  patriotic  Americans?  Tliey  know  that 
they  must  face  the  necessity  of  paying  off  the  debt  we  have  In- 
curred.   They  know  that  the  door  ol  opportunity  will  be  closed  to 
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them,  and  that  under  the  present  program  they  will  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  cog  In  the  machinery  of  a  planned  economy  regimented, 
colonized.  Russianized,  working  for  the  state  and  not  for  them- 
selves. 

TotTB  Monr 

We  are  the  Santa  Clr.us.  We  will  have  to  pay.  or  else  our 
children  will. 

It  is  your  money  that  is  twlng  spent.  Can  you  be  txiught  and 
sold  with  your  own  money?  And  one  thing  above  all  others  we 
should  remember,  namely,  that  real  esUte.  as  always,  will  have 
to  bear  more  than  Its  share  of  the  tax  burden.  The  farmers  and 
other  real-estate  owners  and  their  descendanU  will  have  to  meet 
the  bill. 

In  this  two-party  Oovemment  of  otirs  the  Repuhltcnn  Party  Is 
the  party  of  opp<.»)»itlon  to  these  theories  and  this  program  that  has 
been  forced  upon  us 

There  are  none  of  us  who  do  not  favor  and  approve  of  some  of 
the  measures  constituting  a  part  of  the  so-called  New  Deal, 
Proper  control  of  market  speculation:  the  regulation  and  limi- 
tation of  private  proflu  in  the  manufacture  of  mtmltions  or  in 
preparation  for  war;  the  elimination  of  child  labor  and  sweat- 
shops: some  rational  plan  for  unemployment  insurance  snd  relief 
for  debt -harassed  home  and  farm  owner.  But  measures  looking 
toward  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  Just  enumerated  were 
under  consideration  long  before  tbe  days  of  the  "brain  trust"  of 
the  New  Deal. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  I  am  not  an  alarmlrt.  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  permanency  of  our  national  life  and  Its  Integrity 
are  Involved  In  *ome  of  the  governmental  policies  we  are  asked  to 
countenance  and  approve.  I  am  cure  that  the  preservation  of  our 
Ll>ertle8  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  torm  of  government  is  the  tre- 
mendous stake  at  Issue  and  which  must  be  met.  The  questions 
confronting  us  are  too  momentous  and  serious  to  be  the  football 
€rf  partisan  [>olltlcs.  They  transcend  aU  questions  of  tariff  or  trade 
agreemenU;  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all  our  American  institutions. 
They  are  steps  toward  a  change  In  our  form  of  government.  This 
Is  the  issue  Involved. 

TH«   aiGHTB   or  CtriZKMBHU' 

It  has  t>een  well  said  that  never  before  In  the  history  of  our 
country  has  It  been  so  necessary  for  every  citizen  to  exercise  In- 
teUlgently  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Our  country  is  faced  with  a 
crisis  more  serious  than  any  depression:  by  a  question  more  basic 
than  unemployment,  prices,  or  heavy  debts.  The  continuance  or 
the  discontinuance  of  the  freedom  we  have  enjoyed,  the  loss  of 
liberties  that  are  ours:  the  abolition  of  the  traditional  American 
order:  the  absolute  change  In  form  of  our  established  Government 
under  our  UTltten  Constitution  and  our  laws  is  the  issue  that 
confronts  us. 

The  next  time  we  aa  citizens  cast  otnr  votes  we  shall  be  voting,  not 
for  a  nian.  not  for  a  party,  not  for  a  remedy,  nor  any  group  of 
remedies,  but  for  or  against  the  continuance  of  the  American  form 
of  government. 

Whatever  the  adventures  we  undertake,  the  goals  we  seek  to 
reach,  we  are  trustees  for  the  future  of  America;  and  in  our  respon- 
sibility we  must  not  fall.  We  have  an  inheritance  to  safeguard, 
to  transmit;  a  system  of  ordered  liberty  in  which  statutes  and 
theories  of  social  experiments  must  yield  to  the  Constitution;  in 
which  the  people  are  governed  by  law  and  not  by  man.  and  in 
which  human  rlfihts  are  deemed  to  be  sacred  and  Inalienable. 
Many  free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty  and  ours  may  lose  hers, 
"but  If  she  shall,  let  us  Virginians  and  Vermonters  Joint  together  in 
epirlt  with  Lincoln  when  he  says:  "Let  It  be  ray  proudest  plume, 
^ot  that  I  was  the  last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never  deserted  her." 


The  Fruits  of  Labor— Pensions  for  Our  Aged 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  10. 19 iO 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  a  petition  was 
placed  on  the  desk  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  H.  R.  8264.  I  was  glad  to  sign  this  petition, 
and  I  am  now  asking  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  not  yet 
signed  to  join  with  us  in  an  endeavor  to  write  into  the  laws 
of  our  country  an  old-age  pension  plan  founded  on  principles 
of  right  and  Justice. 

Prom  the  dawn  of  civilization  the  peoples  of  the  world  have 
paid  homage  to  a  practice  which  even  we  of  this  modem  age 
as  well  as  these  who  have  gone  before  have  ever  believed  most 
honorable  and  commendable.  They  have  bestowed  on  the 
elders  of  the  race  a  love  and  respect  which  was  characterized 
by  a  deep  solicitude  for  their  welfare.    And  as  long  as  was 


within  their  power  they  cared  for  the  material  needs  of  the 
aged. 

With  the  coming  of  the  depression  10  years  ago  the  burden 
formerly  gladly  assumed  by  the  younger  members  of  society 
for  the  care  and  shelter  of  their  elders  became  so  great  that  no 
longer  was  it  possible  for  the  individual,  frequently  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  work,  to  carry  the  load  of  supporting 
even  those  of  his  immediate  family,  not  to  mention  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  more  advanced  years. 

Even  those  who  through  thrift  and  perseverance  had  built 
up  a  reserve  of  savings  against  the  rainy  days  of  a  declining 
life  suddenly  found  themselves  shorn  of  their  savings  and 
deprived  of  the  comforts  their  long  years  of  effort  had 
promLved  to  provide.  Into  this  situation,  pregnant  as  It  was 
with  the  possibility  of  disaster  for  the  older  citizens  and 
despair  for  all,  the  administration  and  we  of  the  Congress  ad- 
vanced with  a  program  of  relief  and  measures  for  social  secu- 
rity. Commendable?  Of  course.  But  adequate?  Hardly. 
And  In  one  particular  above  all  others  have  we  failed.  We  did 
not  take  care  of  the  present  generation  of  older  people  who 
no  longer  have  the  opportimlty  to  engage  In  active  pursuits 
and  therefore  no  chance  to  build  up  an  annuity  as  provided 
for  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

It  is  true  we  have  made  It  possible  for  those  States  so  desir- 
ing to  match  a  Federal  contribution.  But  this  at  best  is  most 
Inadequate.  In  my  own  State  of  California  some  of  those 
above  the  age  of  65  receive  the  maximum  allowable  but  tha 
vast  majority  receive  far  less.  And  in  other  States  the  pay- 
ments are  but  $5  and  $6  per  month  for  each  old  person. 
There  is  no  uniformity. 

Discrimination  is  prevalent  throughout  the  coimtry,  and 
In  effect  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  old-age  peixsions  as  there 
are  counties — some  3,000.  And  the  net  resiilt  is  that  millions 
of  oiff  people  beyond  the  65-year  minimum  do  not  receive  any 
old-age  pension  or  do  not  obtain  sufficient  to  provide  a  decent 
living. 

But  are  we  to  rest  content  with  such  a  condition?  By  no 
means.  We  can  at  least  strive  for  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  we  are  doing  so. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Townsend.  of  our  own  State,  advanced 
a  solution  that  was  both  novel  and  revolutionary.  Of  course 
It  was  condemned  by  those  who  see  no  value  in  anything  new. 
Of  course  it  was  opposed  by  those  who  have  a  motive  in  keep- 
ing the  people  in  economic  subjection.  Of  course  It  was 
damned  by  the  rugged  individualists  as  being  contrary  to  the 
American  concept  and  as  something  borrowed  from  Europe. 

In  fact  only  recently  we  who  share  this  same  philosophy 
with  Dr,  Townsend  and  those  other  national  humanitarians 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  a  $5-a-month  pension  for  our  older 
citizens,  have  been  characterized  in  a  national  magrazine  and 
by  a  prominent  politician  as  being  crackpots  and  Marxists — 
which  latter  means  simply  Communists. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  a  movement  like  this  as  the  height 
of  Americanism,  as  it  is  the  goal  of  Christianity,  But  if  to 
make  the  dreary  way  of  our  aged  a  little  pleasanter,  if  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  millions  by  giving  them  some  of  the 
comforts  to  which  old  age  is  entitled,  if  by  trying  to  do  some 
of  these  worth-while  things  we  leave  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  Communists,  then  by  all  means  let  us  accept 
the  epithet.  Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  they  resorted  not 
alone  to  epithets  but  they  scourged  and  crucified  a  Saviour 
for  advancing  a  new  philosophy  of  which  this  is  but  a  part. 
Christ  taught  us  the  Golden  Rule.  Here  we  find  a  place 
for  its  application.  And  any  plan  which  incorporates  such 
fundamental  ideals  as  opportunity  for  youth,  employment 
for  maturity,  and  respect  for  old  age,  is  basically  sound. 

The  Townsend  plan  was  not  only  basically  soimd  but  was 
humane  as  well,  and  it  progressed  apace,  until  now  in  the 
light  of  greater  exj)erience  and  more  thorough  research  we 
have  evolved  an  almost  foolproof  legislative  vehicle  for  the 
enactment  into  law  of  this  selfsame  principle.  It  Is  known 
as  the  General  Welfare  Act.  It  is  House  bUl  8264.  It  embodies 
the  principles  of  the  Townsend  p!an. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  more  striking  provisions  of 
the  bill.  It  pays  its  own  way  as  It  goes.  And  it  does  this 
not  by  taxing  the  wages  of  the  poor,  but  through  exemptions. 
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It  levies  only  on  the  gross  income  or  recelpta  abore  $3,000 
per  ypar.  The  rate  Is  2  percent  and  therefore  not  oppressive. 
It  takes  nothing  from  the  pay  envelope  of  the  worker  but 
reaUy  taxes  money  where  money  is — the  only  Jxjst  tax. 

It  pays  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  to  all  above  the  age  of  60 
years,  regardless  of  their  station  in  life  and  irrespective  of 
State  boundaries. 

It  assures  to  the  aged  relief  from  labor  and  provides  the 
youth  with  the  opportunity  to  labor. 

It  barishes  the  dole  and  the  pauper's  oath.  It  gives  to 
each  alike,  without  subjecting  the  recipient  to  the  third 
degree  of  the  social  Investigator.  Instead  of  having  to  insti- 
tute a  suit  in  the  courts  to  compel  the  city,  the  county,  or 
the  State  to  administer  fairly  what  the  Government  con- 
tributes for  old-age  assistance,  this  new  bill  will  bypass  all 
Other  administrative  agencies  and  permit  the  Federal  Ciov- 
emmcnt  to  levy  the  tax  and  apportion  the  benefits  direct 
to  each  citizen  without  any  intervening  medium. 

As  the  veteran  of  our  wars  receives  each  month  his  pension 
check  from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  so  could  the  old- 
age  pensioner  receive  a  check  from  an  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agency  at  a  minimum  of  administrative  overhead. 

Now.  my  friends,  let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is  only 
after  150  years  of  the  life  of  this  Nation  that  we  have  accepted 
as  our  national  policy  any  plan  of  old-age  pensions  what- 
soever. So  I  win  not  condemn  the  only  effort  of  this  centiur 
and  a  half  to  do  Justice  to  our  old  people.  But  rather  will  I. 
by  my  voice  and  my  vote,  seek  to  better  the  start  already 
made. 

That  Is  why  I  have  consistently  supported  every  effort  to 
Uberaliae  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and.  like- 
wise, to  ^rlng  to  the  floor  of  the  Congress  any  and  all  types 
of  old-age  pension  plans.  Some  gave  promise  of  fulfUiing 
only  the  humanitarian  requirements.  Others,  such  as  the 
bill  I  am  discussing.  House  bill  8264,  seek  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  older  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a  plan  of 
recovery  as  a  solution  to  our  economic  unbalance. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  your  favorable  consideration.  It 
may  not  be  perfect,  but  If  once  adopted  we  can  perfect  It 
In  the  light  of  trial  and  experience.  And  remember  that  it 
possesses  those  features  that  must  make  it  acceptable  to 
all  who  profess  a  love  for  their  fellowman.  and  who  are  not 
Immune  to  the  sjmipathetlc  reactions  of  the  highest  of  human 
Impulses. 

Philippine  Buying  of  American  Goods 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  10  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  i),1940 


ARTICXS  BT  WALTER  ROBB 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Concrkssion.^l  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  with  regard  to  the  Increased  Riillppine  buying 
of  American  goods. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoto.  as  foDows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star] 

pmUPnXCS  UfCSXASS  AMDUCAN  BUTING  1  1    PKXC£NT  IK   TXAB rORTICN 

CMOur  rmomts  small  psoblzms  rot  xslands 
(By  Walter  Robb,  Chicago  Dally  News  Foreign  Oorrespondent) 
ICanila.  p.  I.  America  aold  the  FhUlpptoe*  $100,000,000  worth 
of  manufactures  last  year.  II  percent  more  tban  dxirtng  1988. 
■very  Btmte.  very  probably,  waa  the  origin  of  portions  of  tbese 
goods.  Two  50-car  tiklns  a  day  may  be  Ttauallaed  haulaig  tbem 
to  the  seaboard.  Some  two-fifths  of  the  goods  started  from 
farms,  too:  tike  Philippines  are  primary  buyers  from  American 
but  ihrougb  mediums  of  factories  and  dairy  planU  when 
Into  food  pcoducta. 


Though  a  year's  sales  tbat  total  •100.000.000  are  not  ooloasal. 
they  sre  substantial.  In  the  Philippines,  too.  they  have  a  sec- 
ondary value.  Tbey  help  freight  ships  to  the  Par  East — China. 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  East  Indies,  and  Indo-Chlna.  This 
Is  the  longest  voyage  Amertcar.  goods  have  to  make  in  reaching 
world  markets,  but  It  commocJy  disposes,  of  about  10  percent  of 
all  goods  America  wlls  overseas 

It  seems  on  the  whole  that  the  Philippine  market  for  American 
goods  Is  weU  worth  cultivating.  It  responds  so  rapidly,  demand 
always  Uses.  And  no  European  minorities  confound  It.  the  Philip- 
pine population  t>elng  almost  wholly  Indigenous — foreigners  are  a 
few  of  the  merchants  and  Industrtallsta— the  Chinese  about  200.- 
000.  all  friendly  to  the  United  States;  the  Japanese,  about  35.003 
and  seemingly  as  frletuUy  as  their  Chinese  neighbors  who  have 
no  business  or  social  dealings  with  them. 

But  there  are  a  few  foreigners  here  whose  teeth  have  recently 
been  set  on  edge.  They  are  Spaniards,  of  ail  political  complexions. 
England  Is  the  provocation.  Chamberlain  probably  won  few  real 
friends  among  Franco  supporters  by  his  Spanish  war  policy;  but 
he  did  lose  the  friendship  of  the  liberal  Spaniard  who  wanted 
the  constitution  to  succeed.  These  enthusiasts  lost  heart  when 
England  Induced  France  to  close  the  Pyrenees  border.  They  say 
that  made  them  lose,  that  Spain's  loss  was  but  the  beginning  of 
losses  for  all  democracy. 

But  Spaniards  are  few  here  and  the  Commonwealth  Insists  that 
outwardly  men  must  be  neutral. 


Philippine  Independence 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8) .  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  TH£  NEW   YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
April  2  edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  concerning  the 
Philippine  independence  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  April  2.  1940] 
nLZPoros  szisciifc  concessions  hkkx — QcrEX)N  is  expected  to  rraca 

BZVISIUN  or  INSEFENDENCK  TO  PEXMR   TKAOE  TK£ATIES 

Mantiji.  April  1. — With  the  Philippines  Civic  League  taking  the 
Initiative,  a  movement  for  reexamination  and  possible  revision  of 
the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Independence  Act  Is  growing  here. 

Manuel  Quezon,  President  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  believed  to 
be  preparing  the  ground  to  seek  new  concessions  from  Washing- 
ton in  the  direction  of  Increased  Philippine  autonomy,  particularly 
a  change  In  the  law  to  permit  the  PUiplnos  to  consummate  trade 
treaties  with  other  nations. 

His  thrice-repeated  statement  that  independence  In  1946  was  the 
only  proper  course,  because  the  United  States  would  not  accept 
the  mlnlmimi  requirements  of  Filipinos  for  continued  relations, 
is  construed  as  a  broad  hint  to  Congress  that  he  is  formulating 
proposals. 

He  broached  the  subject  to  the  assembly  In  January,  elaborated 
on  it  In  a  talk  to  students  last  week,  and  took  It  up  again  Satur- 
day night  in  addressing  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  the 
Philippines. 

On  the  third  occasion  the  President  Fald  that  he  was  not  op- 
posed to  reexamination  In  theory  but  only  In  practice,  becau.se  he 
did  not  believe  that  Washington  would  accept  the  only  terms  upon 
which  the  Philippines  would  forego  Independence  In  1946.  namely, 
absolute  freedom  In  economic  eqtiallty  with  the  United  States. 

Hp  said  that  thase  who  favored  reexamination  to  afford  the 
Philippines  protection  while  danger  existed  were  in\practlcal 
because,  if  reexamination  were  had.  the  Philippines  might  con- 
tinue their  dependence  upon  the  United  States  and  could  not 
break  away  later  when  danger  was  no  longer  present. 

He  conceded  that  It  was  possible  for  an  outside  power  to  con- 
quer the  PhUlppines.  but  he  expressed  confidence  that  ultimately 
the  Filipinos  could  throw  oS  a  foreign  yoke.  And  he  predicted 
that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themselves  with  their  own 
army  23  years  hence 

In  an  editorial  conunentlng  on  the  situation,  the  Manila  Daily 
Bulletin  says: 

"In  view  of  the  trip  to  Washington  that  Mr.  Quezon  is  planning 
this  summer,  it  wotild  be  advantageous  to  hlra  to  know  in  advance 
of  reaching  the  Capital  the  reaction  of  Congressmen  to  the  pro- 
poaal  to  iflV9  the  CoDunonwealth  power  to  conclude  commercial 
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Speaking  for  the  reexcmlnatlonlsta.  Assemblyman  Jos*  Romero, 
a  leader  of  the  Civic  League,  says: 

"There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  President  Is  being  a  little 
too  pessimistic  and  who  note  that  responsible  leaders  In  America, 
like  Senator  Kzr  Ptttman  and  former  High  Commissioner  Paul  V. 
McNutt.  have  stated  that  American-PhlUppine  relations  could  be 
rcdiscussed. 

•But  it  U  now  up  to  our  friends  In  America  to  convince  the 
American  people  of  the  plausibility  of  the  new  arrangement  upon 
the  basis  set  forth  by  Mr.  Quezon." 

Salvador  Araneta.  another  league  leader,  says: 

"Reexamination  simply  means  a  restudy,  and  If  there  Is  a  man 
who  has  kept  himself  resludylng  the  question  It  Is  President 
Quezon  himself." 

Hearings   on    Bill    H.   R.  t   To    Curb   Interstate 
Absentee-Owned  Chain  Stores 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  10.  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  on  H.  R.  1.  a  bill  to 
curb  interstate  absentee-owned  chain  stores,  commenced  be- 
fore a  sutwommitee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  March  27.  1940.  The  proponents  finished  their  direct 
testimony  yesterday.  April  9.  and  the  opponents  commenced 
their  testimony  this  morning.  I  presume  that  when  the 
subcommittee  finishes  the  hearings  that  the  printed  copy  of 
the  hearings  will  be  presented  to  the  full  committee  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  subcommittee,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
is  chairman.  Then  I  presume  that  the  full  committee  will 
vote  favorably  or  unfavorably  on  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee. If  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  House  with  a  favor- 
able report,  no  rule  will  be  necessary  for  its  consideration, 
since  it  is  a  tax  measure  and  can  be  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration before  the  House  without  a  special  rule. 

FIKST    WTTNESS   FOB   OPPOSTTION 

This  morning  Mr.  E.  C.  Sams,  president  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Co..  testified  for  the  opposition  as  their  first  witness.  The 
opiwsition  was  doing  the  usual  and  customary  thing  by  put- 
ting its  best  foot  forward,  since  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  is  the 
"cleanest  of  the  intersUte  chains."  It  is  less  vulnerable  in 
many  more  ways  than  any  other  of  the  20  interstate  chains 
that  are  seriously  affected  by  this  bilL 

Mr.  Sams  referred  to  each  of  the  1.554  stores  of  the  J.  C 
Penney  Co.  as  a  junior  department  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
and  praised  a  system  that  could  operate  so  well  under  the 
corporate  laws.  He  referred  to  the  local  store  manager  as 
the  corporation's  "man  Friday." 

He  insisted  that  there  were  only  two  groups  affected  by 
this  legislation.  H.  R.  1,  and  they  were  the  middlemen,  the 
retailers  and  wholesalers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  large 
corporate  chains  on  the  other.  Also  insisted  that  the  bill 
was  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  middleman.  He  was 
absolutely  wrong.  I  would  not  sponsor  a  bill  that  was  not 
In  the  public  interest.  If  it  is  In  the  public  interest  and  also 
happens  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions now  in  business,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  motives  of 
the  ones  sponsoring  the  bill  should  be  questioned. 

StJPPOSZ   EACH    SIDE   HAS   A  BEUIEB   INTEKEST 

For  the  sake  of  argviment  only,  let  us  admit  that  each  side 
has  a  selfish,  greedy  interest,  and  then  decide  which  should  be 
the  winner  if  the  general  welfare  is  to  be  served. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Both  forms  of  distribution  cannot 
survive.  It  will  be  either  independent  competitive  business — 
the  kind  that  helped  to  build  this  great  country  of  ours — or 
It  will  be  this  new  land  of  business  conducted  by  interstate 
absentee -owned  chains.  If  the  interstate  ctiains  win,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  to 
go  into  competition  with  them  because  they  will  not  have 


enough  capital  to  start  out  and  compete  with  the  established 
Interstate  chains.  Therefore  the  interstate  chains  will  have 
a  monopoly — just  as  much  so  as  if  they  had  a  patent  right 
or  an  exclusive  franchise.  This  monopoly  will  be  like  the 
farmer's  fence — "pig  taut  and  bull  strong."  This  monopoly 
will  tell  the  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  all  producers  what 
they  will  receive  for  what  is  sold  to  this  monopoly.  This 
monopoly  will,  in  turn,  tell  the  consumers  of  this  Nation 
what  they  must  pay.  This  vrill  lead  to  either  socialism 
or  a  dictatorship.  The  people  will  not  stand  for  a  private 
monopoly. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  interstate  chains  pay  an  invad- 
er's tax,  are  stopped  in  their  tracks,  and  are  required  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  reduce  their  operating  units  to  a 
reasonable  numt)er  in  order  to  promote  equality  of  opportu- 
nity, the  independents  now  in  business — retailers  and  whole- 
salers— will  continue  In  business,  but  they  will  not  have  a 
monopoly.  Any  individual  or  corporation  with  a  small 
amount  of  capital  could  go  into  competition  vrith  them. 

Therefore,  if  the  independents  are  driven  out  of  business, 
there  will  be  a  monopoly  of  the  price-fixing  kind,  and  if  the 
Interstate  chains  are  restrained  and  the  independents  are 
given  a  chance  there  will  be  competition,  which  will  give  the 
consumers  the  lowest  possible  price. 

MKRrrs  or  thk  pcnnst  oo. 

Mr.  Sams,  for  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  boasted  about  his 
company — 

First.  Patronizing  local  banks,  carrying  over  1.500  accounts, 
and  thereby  keeping  the  dollars  from  rolling  down  the  con- 
crete highways  to  New  York  City. 

Second.  Borrowing  money  from  local  banks  outside  of  New 
York  City. 

Third.  Their  memagers  taking  an  Interest  in  local  affairs. 

Fourth.  Not  selling  anything  as  a  loss  leader. 

Fifth.  Paying  high  wages,  giving  long  vacations,  and  fewer 
hours  a  week  to  work  for  their  employees. 

Sixth.  Making  the  manufacturers  with  whom  they  deal 
earn  three  and  one-half  times  as  much  in  net  profits  as  they 
earned  before  taking  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  business. 

I  wonder  if  all  these  other  interstate  absentee-owned  chains 
will  be  able  to  live  up  to  that  reputation.  The  committee 
members  will  probably  find  out. 

Mr.  Sams  said  that  the  stock  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  was 
widely  distributed.  Mr.  Sams  was  given  permission  to  file 
additional  remarks  so  I  presume  thr.t  he  will  file  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  stockholders  in  each  State  and  the 
numt>er  of  shares  of  stock  held  by  each.  This  would  be  In- 
teresting information  and  is  absolutely  necessary  if  his  state- 
ment relative  to  wide  distribution  of  stock  ownership  is  cor- 
roborated with  the  best  evidence.  If  the  statement  Is  not  filed 
we  will  be  forced  to  presume  that  it  cannot  be  corroborated 
with  the  best  evidence. 

On  cross-examination  by  a  member  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Sams  admitted  that  they  did  not  carry  any  insurance  locally; 
that  they  carried  their  own  insurance.  That  is,  they  owned 
the  company  that  carried  it. 

I  am  sure  that  he  would  have  admitted  the  same  thing 
about  printing  and  probably  other  things  if  the  question  had 
been  asked. 

CAN    HALT   THI    STOKES    AND    EMPIX3TEE8    DO    MTCE88ABT    BUaLNlSST 

If  Mr.  Sams'  contention  is  correct  that  the  Interstate  chain- 
store  system  is  the  best.  I  wonder  how  many  stores  and  em- 
ployees of  such  stores  would  be  necessary  to  do  all  the  business 
in  this  Nation  that  J.  C.  Penney  is  engaged  in?  I  wonder  how 
many  stores  and  employees  would  be  necessary  to  do  all  the 
grocery  business?  the  drug  business?  the  variety-store  busi- 
ness? the  tire  business?  the  shoe  business?  the  printing  busi- 
ness? and  other  similar  lines  of  business?  And  if  we  adopt 
the  same  principle  I  wonder  how  many  banks  and  employees 
of  banks  would  be  necessary  to  do  all  the  banking  business? 
the  insurance  business?  the  law  business?  and  the  service  that 
is  required  in  the  medical  profession?  If  we  carry  the  absen- 
tee-owned and  the  remote-control  system  still  further,  to  its 
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logical  end.  how  many  ministers  of  the  gospel  can  be  elimi- 
nated through  the  use  of  the  radio?  How  many  teachers  in 
schools  and  iirofessors  in  colleges  and  universities  can  be 
eiJiminated  through  the  use  of  modem  means  of  communica- 
tion? How  many  offices  can  be  eliminated  by  consolidating 
counties  and  States?  After  we  have  eliminated  all  the  sur- 
plus, according  to  the  mechanized.  Interstate  chain,  absentee- 
owned  83rstem.  what  will  we  do  with  the  people  thrown  out  of 
work  through  this  stop-watch  efflciency?  Will  they  look  for- 
ward to  a  career  in  the  W.  P.  A.?  Will  they  be  required  to 
live  on  reUef  or  a  subsidy? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  competitive  system,  give 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  work,  and  permit  the  premiums 
and  reward*  to  go  to  those  who  have  earned  them? 

WAMMXMS  IfUmT 

If  the  fanners'  purchasing  power  is  destroyed,  the  Nation 
suffers.  Anyone  who  knows  simple  arithmetic  can  determine 
for  hlmaelf  the  annual  loss  to  fanners  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
state chAlns  abusing  their  mass  purchasing  power. 

My  testimony  before  the  committee,  using  information  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  conclusive  that 
the  fanners  are  losing  $3,000,000,000  a  year  by  reason  of  the 
oon.spiracy  among  the  representatives  of  the  interstate  chains. 
Thij  means  a  loss  of  more  than  $20,000,000,000  a  year  in 
national  Income. 


rr  or  mtana  cLoaMo  nr  is 
During  the  period  of  the  greatest  growth  of  the  interstate 

chains  more  than  53  percent  of  our  banks  closed  their  doors. 
The  following  table  from  official  sources  is  self-explanatory; 

It  Is  from  June  30.  1921,  to  June  30.  1933: 

Mumber  of  sU  eloMe*  of  active  banka,  bf  SttUea,  June  iO.  1921  and 

1933 
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Number  of  all  classes  of  actii^e  banks,  by  States,  June  30.  1921  and 

1933 — Continued 
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Information  funiisbed  by  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Mar.  22,  1940. 

CONGRESSMAN    WATCHMAN    FOS    THE    PEOPLE 

I  sun  not  surprised  that  so  many  banks  were  forced  out  of 
business  during  this  period  of  time.  Congress  is  entitled  to 
the  blame.  All  Members.  Including  myself,  are  guilty  of  the 
failure  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  prevent  concentration 
of  wealth  and  control  of  wealth  to  the  extent  that  a  few  men 
controlling  a  few  banks  control  the  corporate  wealth  of  the 
Nation  as  they  do  today. 

Just  before  the  twenties  the  concentration  of  ownership 
and  control  commenced  and  it  continued  on  until  the  end  of 
1932.  The  so-called  wise  men  from  the  east.  New  York  City, 
sent  their  representatives  far  and  wide  and  purchased  the 
electric-light  plants,  the  telephone  companies,  the  gas  com- 
panies, the  water  plants,  the  ice  houses,  the  picture  shows, 
and  in  the  South  the  cotton-oii  mills.  All  the  money-mak- 
ing businesses  bought  with  bookkeeping  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  entire  Nation  caused  the  dollars  to  take  wings  and  fly 
overnight  to  New  York  City.  Why  should  there  be  so  many 
banks  under  such  circumstances?  Ttie  people  have  paid  and 
are  paying  for  these  properties  and  canceling  the  mortgages 
upon  their  own  homes,  other  property,  and  liens  upon  their 
Incomes  that  were  used  to  buy  these  properties  with.  An 
idiotic  system,  but  in  the  hands  of  clever,  selfish,  and  greedy 
men  they  got  the  job  done.  The  surprising  part  is  that  the 
people  stand  for  it. 

LAST    PILLAB    OF    STKKNCTH    Df    LOCAL    COMirPNTFT 

The  principal  pillars  of  the  community  have  been  knocked 
out  by  absentee  owners.  The  last  line  of  defense  of  the  local 
commimlty  and  the  last  pillar  of  strength  Is  the  local  retail 
stores  and  the  same  interests  are  trying  to  get  control  of 
them.  If  they  could  be  bought  out  like  the  other  pillars  of 
the  community  were  purchased  I  presumed  that  there  would 
be  not  a  murmur  in  opposition. 

The  large  banks  want  big  business.  It  is  better  for  them. 
It  creates  busmess  for  them.  The  independent  merchant  who 
was  formerly  the  best  customer  of  the  local  bank  cannot  ob- 
tain a  loan  from  a  New  York  bank  and  a  local  bank  cannot 
safely  grant  a  loan  because  of  the  threat  of  interstate  chain- 
store  competition. 

Think  this  over;  It  is  a  serious  problem. 

MT7ST  CAPrTAL  EX  PKOZXN  IP  3JZX  OP  RETAIL  COMPANIES  FBOZ«>TT 

Capital  can  be  thawed  out  by  stopping  the  interstate 
chains.  At  the  present  time  capital  is  frozen  Insofar  as  small 
business  is  concerned  because  no  one  will  make  a  loan  to  a 
business  that  Is  In  competition  with  the  interstate  chains.  If 
the  interstate  chains  are  frozen  where  they  are,  and  cannot 
change  a  location  of  a  store,  then  an  ambitious,  competent 
person  with  a  small  amount  of  capital  could  obtain  a  loan  to 
go  Into  business  for  himself.  The  one  making  the  loan  would 
have  the  assurance  that  as  soon  as  the  business  was  estab- 
lished a  New  York  chain  could  not  go  Into  competition  with 
the  one  obtaining  the  loan,  and.  by  the  use  of  cutthroat  tac- 
tics, selling  below  costs,  and  other  methods  made  possible 
through  the  ownership  of  a  ntmiber  of  stores,  destroy  his 
business. 

There  Is  no  logical  relationship  between  stopping  bigness 
that  has  reached  the  harmful  stage  ftn^}  the  free  flow  of 
capltaL 
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Inter-American  Bank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmday.  March  11.  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed 
Inter-American  bank  has  been  the  cause  of  some  discussion 
and.  I  am  sure,  a  great  deal  of  thou^t  on  the  part  of  many 
I)eopIe. 

With  Europe  at  war.  It  is  of  especial  importance  that  every- 
thing possible  be  done  to  bind  into  closer  unity  and  under- 
standing the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  at- 
tempting to  do  this,  however,  it  Is  Important  that  we  do  not 
set  up  an  agency  which  might  become.  In  the  course  of  time, 
more  powerful  than  the  governments  of  the  various  nations 
themselves.  Especially  would  I  be  opposed  to  any  move,  how- 
ever earnestly  conceived,  which  might  take  from  any  govern- 
ment the  opportunity  of  exercising  full  control  over  its  own 
monetary  and  credit  system. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  proposal  for  this  inter- 
American  bank  that  must  be  considered  carefully  from  this 
point  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  the  convention  proposed  to  be  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  various  nations  provides  that  Congress 
shall  grant  to  this  inter -American  bank  a  20-year  charter, 
and  that —  | 

The  United  States  aprees  not  to  repeal  or  amend  this  charter  ex- 
cept upon  the  request  of  the  bank  pursuant  to  a  four-fifths  majority 
vote  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank. 

Presumably  Congress  will  have  to  act  on  such  a  matter  as 
this  and  will  be  able  to  have  something  to  say  about  it,  but 
the  idea  of  chartering  an  international  bank  and  agreeing  to 
make  the  charter  irrevocable  and  imchangeable  is  one  which 
anyone  familiar  with  international  banking  operations  in  the 
past  must  view  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  alarm. 

In  the  second  place,  the  bank  and  all  its  assets  and  its  bonds 
are  to  be  tax-exempt,  and  while  there  is  a  saving  clause  to 
the  effect  that  this  exemption  shall  not  extend  to  taxes  levied 
by  any  government  upon  its  own  nationals,  it  is  apparently 
entirely  possible  for  an  American,  for  example,  to  purchase 
bonds  of  the  bank,  register  them  in  some  other  American 
nation,  and  be  forever  free  from  the  possibility  of  having 
taxes  levied  by  his  own  country  against  the  income  derived 
from  them. 

Third,  the  convention  sets  forth  that  "foreign  exchange 
and  precious  metals  shall  be  so  made  available  to  the  bank 
on  a  basis  as  to  amount,  rate,  and  all  other  factors,  no  less 
favorable  than  the  most-favored  treatment  extended  under 
any  circumstances  by  a  high  contracting  party  to  any  gov- 
ernment, including  its  own,  or  to  any  political  subdivision, 
individual,  partnership,  association,  corporation,  or  other 
organization  entity  of  whatever  nature."  It  is  difficult  to 
foresee  Just  what  all  the  consequences  of  such  a  provision 
might  be,  but  one  wonders  what  would  happen  under  its 
terms  if  the  United  States  should  at  some  future  date  decide 
to  make  some  internal  monetary  use  of  the  gold  it  has  ac- 
cumulated at  so  handsome  a  price  in  recent  years.  Would 
the  inter-American  bank  be  able  to  demand  the  use  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  gold  on  which  to  issue  an  international 
medium  of  exchange? 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  monetary  students  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  used  by  international  financiers  in 
the  past  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  whole  populations  has 
been  the  power  of  controlling  the  movement  of  gold  from 
nation  to  nation  where  those  nations'  currencies  were  tied 
to  gold-  In  this  way  the  monetary  base  of  one  country  could 
be  sharply  reduced  and  that  of  another  country  sharply  ex- 
panded. "Hiose  who  knew  what  was  to  happen  could  traffic 
in  these  currencies  to  their  own  handsome  profit.    The  con- 


sequences for  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
disastrous. 

What  assurance  have  we  that  the  setting  up  of  this  bank 
may  not  open  the  way  for  a  return  to  the  gold  standard 
and  the  consequent  possibility  of  control  by  the  directors  of 
the  bank  over  the  currencies  and  hence  the  destinies  of  the 
nations  involved? 

Finally,  one  wonders  why — if  we  are  to  plan  to  put  our  gold 
to  use  by  making  foreign  loans — we  have  not  long  since  put 
it  to  use  in  helping  to  get  our  own  people  back  to  work.  It 
will  be  hard  to  explain  why  gold  loans  are  to  be  made  to  other 
nations  when  none  have  been  made,  for  example,  to  our  own 
States;  and  the  fear  naturally  arises  that  here  again  is  an- 
other case  of  focusing  attention  on  the  international  scene 
to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  problems,  which  cry  aloud  at 
the  moment  for  the  most  earnest  attention. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  more  concerned  over  this  enterprise 
than  future  events  will  justify.  But  unless  and  until  the 
fears  I  have  expressed  in  this  speech  are  proven  groundless 
I  will  earnestly  hope  that  no  representative  of  the  United 
States  will  sign  the  convention  setting  up  this  bank. 


Churchill  Now  Confesses  Conferring  With  Griffin — 
First  Lord  Denies  Charging  Him  With  "Vicious 
Lie^  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10. 1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  ErJQXJIREB 


Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  therein  an  article 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  Monday,  April  1,  1940, 
relative  to  an  interview  between  Mr.  William  Griffin,  editor 
and  publisher  of  that  paper,  and  Hon.  Winston  S.  Churchill, 
First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty.     The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York- Eiiqulrer  of  April  1,  1S40] 

Churchill  Now  Confesses  Conferring  With  Griptin;  Fmsr  Loro 

Denies  Charging  Him  With  "Vicious  Lie" 

Winston  S.  ChurchlU,  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  has 
backed  down  from  his  lefty  position  of  denying  all  In  the  million- 
dollar  suit  for  slander  brought  against  him  by  William  Griffin, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Enquirer,  and  now  admlt« 
that  Griffin  did  confer  with  him  in  London.  England,  in  August 
1936. 

This  reversal  in  the  attitude  of  Churchill  now  puts  the  British 
Cabinet  member  in  the  position  of  repudiating  news  stories  carried 
In  such  prominent  American  newspapers  as  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Philadelphia  E>7enlng  Bulletin,  hast  September  these  news- 
papers carried  outright  denials  by  Churchill  that  he  conferred  with 
the  New  York  publisher  or  had  ever  even  met  William  Griffin.  TTie 
matter  contained  In  these  news  storlea  gave  rise  to  Orlflln's  suit 
against  the  head  of  the  British  Na\-y. 

COtTRT  CIRCLES  AMAZED 

Supreme  court  circles  expressed  amazement  over  Churchill's  con- 
fession In  court  on  Thursday  last  in  his  answer  to  Griffin's  com- 
plaint, that  he  had  met  and  conferred  with  Griffin,  In  view  of  the 
explicit  manner  in  which  Churchill  expressed  himself  last  Septem- 
ber, when  the  New  York  Times  and  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
quoted  him  as  having  stated.  In  a  trans  Atlantic  telephone  conver- 
sation, as  to  a  statement  attributed  to  him  by  the  New  York 
publisher: 

•'It  is  an  absolute  untruth.  It  is  a  vlclotis  lie.  Tou  have  my 
authorization  to  deny  It  in  the  strongeiit  terms.  I  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Grlfan." 

Griffin  declared  today  that,  despite  his  victory  In  Chxirchlll's  vital 
confes-sion  of  Thursday  last,  he  will  prosecute  the  suit  vigorously 
against  the  British  Admiralty  chief  to  obtain  complete  exoneration 
and  redress. 

SENATE  DISCUSSES   CASS 

International  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  ease.  Tt  has 
been  the  subject  of  close  attention  and  grave  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  because  of  the  position  occupied  by  ChurchlU 
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in  the  pr^nt  European  war  scene  and  because  ot  ChurchUl's  amas- 
injr  statement  to  Onffln  in  thetr  conference  tn  London  in  1936  that 


in  regard  to  the  statements  attributed  to  him  by  Griffin;  *^  is  an 
absolute  untruth.     It  Is  a  vicious  He.     You  have  my  authorization 
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This   shows,    more   clearly   than   w(»^ls  or   argument,   where    the 
nfnubllrfLn   Partv  Ktand«  on  labor.     Ita  nofiitlon  is  nreclselv  Where 


the  same.    We  don't  rate  their  culture,  we  don't  rate  their  achieve- 
ments, their  art,  their  literature,  their  integrity,  their  population. 
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In  tbe  pr^nt  Buropean  war  scene  and  became  of  CburcMIl's  amaz- 
ing «tatrment  to  Onffln  In  thetr  conference  In  London  In  193fl  tbat 
Amerira  should  have  minded  her  owa  biislnees  and  sUifetf  ont  of 
the  World  War.  and  that  If  atae  bad  done  so  the  AULsa  liould  have 
made  peace  with  Germany  In  the  spring  of  1917,  thua  a&Tlng  orer 
a  million  British.  Ttrnch.  and  American  and  other  lives,  aod  pre- 
▼entlnur  the  subseijuent  rise  of  faselszn  and  nazl-tsm. 

Churchill's  answer  makaa  hUn  liable  for  the  fall  amount  of  dam- 
iLgr»  claimed  by  Ortflln  fcr  the  Briton's  "endeavcr  to  deaitvf  my 
reputation  for  truth  and  veracity." 

Befrre  Chtirchlll  answered  the  suit  he  was  liable  for  damages  only 
to  the  extent  of  his  Intss—U  in  this  coontry.  which  were  attached 
by  Grunn  on  October  10.  l»a». 

aUVTnt  TO  BSTNOUW 

In  a  letter  written  late  tn  January  to  United  States  Senator 
RoBiKT  R.  RmtOLaa.  of  North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  CiHnmlttee.  In  reply  to  a  telegram  from  the  latter.  In- 
quiring Into  tbe  aUtUB  of  the  Orlfln-Churehlll  suit,  OrlfBn  said. 
In  part: 

"Churchill  has  not  alone  cnially  wronged  me.  but  has  also  un- 
gratefully and  ruthleSRly  affronted  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Nation  which  he  and  his  Government  are  now  working  day  and 
night  to  drag  into  the  present  Buropean  war.  for  the  aalvatlon  and 
aggrandlaement  of  the  Brlti&h  Bmplre.  Just  aa  he  and  bis  Govern- 
ment labored  to  beguile  It  Into  Uklng  part  In  the  World  W^ar." 

Raising  the  question  of  why  Churchill  had  failed  to  either  dis- 
avow the  story  carried  by  the  Philadelphia  paper  or  to  confirm  It, 
Ortflln  said  in  hl5  letter  to  Senator  RrrNOLoe: 

"Pur  Instance,  to  cite  one  of  his  thrusts,  he  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  bow  It  is  to  be  proved  tbat  It  was  actually  bis  voice  which 
was  heard  over  the  telephone  by  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  utter  abstirdlty  of  this  maneiiver  Is  shown  by  Churchill's 
rigid  refusal  to  disclaim  the  interview  with  the  Philadelphia  im^s- 
papcr-the  easiest  tblng  In  the  world  to  do.  if  It  Is  untrue,  and  a 
thing  which  In  honor.  In  law.  and  In  connclence  It  Is  lncumt>ent 
upon  him  to  do.  But  be  steadfastly  refuses  to  disavow  the  Inter- 
view— for  a  reason  which  is  perft«tly  obvious. 

"As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  Evening  Bulletin,  of  Philadelphia. 
Is  a  very  prominent  American  newspaper.  Had  Its  interview  with 
Churchill  In  which  my  suit  originated  been  false.  Churchill  would 
have  owed  it  to  himself,  not  to  speak  of  me.  to  disavow  it  in  the 
stronuest  term*. 

"Ho  has  not  disavowed  It. 

'He  has  allowed  It  to  stand,  with  all  the  injury  It  Inflicts  upcn 
me.  and  Instead  of  disavowing  It  has  sotight  to  bar  the  man  whom 
he  ha<<  wrcnged  from  vindicating  himself  In  open  court  upon 
American  toll. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  this  outrage  against  Justice.  Churchill 
has  had  recourse  to  obiBtructlve  tactics  which  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case  and  are  designed  solely  to  save  him  from 
the  consequences  of  his  slander  by  the  operation  of  legalistic  hlde- 
and-ae«k." 

DwelllBg  on  the  lack  of  aucccaa  attending  the  Churchill  tactics, 
OrlfBn  pointed  out  in  the  same  letter: 

"So  far  his  wriggllngs  have  availed  hlna  nothing.  The  progress 
of  the  case  shows  conclusively  that  our  American  courts  may  be 
relied  upon  to  treat  Churchill's  strategy  with  the  scorn  it  deserves, 
and  that  an  American  citizen  need  Have  no  fear  of  being  denied  the 
redress,  by  due  process  ot  law.  which  I  seek." 

Grtffln  Is  represented  In  bis  suit  by  WUllant  J.  Rapp,  of  70  Pine 
Street.  Cburehlll  is  represented  by  Lieve.  Hecht.  Hadfldd  it  Clarke, 
of  50  Broadway. 

The  defendant.  CburchlU.  on  order  by  the  court,  was  compelled  to 
pay  the  costs  and  disbursements  of  the  appeal.  The  payment  was 
made  by  the  defendant  in  cash  rather  than  by  check. 

In  the  earlier  stages  cf  the  action  Churchill  had  moved  to  have 
the  court  vacate  OrUQn's  attachment  of  Churchill's  property  here. 
but  Supreme  Coxirt  Jxistice  Waaservogel  declared.  In  admitting  as 
evldenoe  an  aOdavlt  from  Carl  W.  McArdle.  of  the  Philadelphia 
XwQlng  Bulletin,  the  reporter  to  whom  ChurchlU  talked  over  the 
trans-AUantlc  phone: 

niie  court  U  ootwtralned  to  receive  this  affidavit,  and  reading 
It  in  conjunction  with  the  otbar  papers  subnutted  in  support  of 
the  warrant  believes  plaintiff  has  sufficient  facts  to  sujiport  his 
cause  of  action.  Under  the  drcumstancea  the  motion  to  vacate 
the  attachment  Is  denied." 

As  the  c«s»  Is  summarfaed.  the  developments  to  date  have  been 
In  the  followtng  order: 

Supreme  Cburt  Justice  Lloyd  Chtirch  granted  to  Griffln  s  writ 
attaching  all  of  Churchill's  property  In  this  country.  OnfOn  put 
up  a  cao.OOO  bond  to  cover  costs  of  the  action. 

ChurchiU'a  attomcsra  sought  to  knock  out  the  writ  of  attach- 
ment and  have  the  case  dlamlssed  before  Justlre  Isldor  Wasser- 
▼ogel.  who  decided  against  them  and  gave  ChurchlU  10  days  In 
wblri)  to  answer  the  Orlffin  eomplalnt. 

Churchill  appealed  the  Waaservogel  decision  to  the  appellate 
division  of  the  supreme  court.  The  appellate  division  unani- 
mously upheld  Justice  Waaservogel  In  his  decision  tn  which  he 
refused  Churchill's  plee  to  dismiss  the  writ  of  sttachment  (such 
dliiiii— 1  would  have  esdsd  tha  salt),  and  the  appellate  division 
then  ordered  Churchill  to  file  an  answer  to  Grlffln's  complaint 
within  30  days.  Churditll  eomplled  with  the  order  on  Thursday. 
and  in  hla  answer  admitted  tbat  QrlfBn  had  conferred  with  htm  at 
hie  home  In  Uonaon,  but  denied  that  he  (Churchill)  had  stated 


in  regard  to  the  statenvents  attributed  to  him  by  Griffln:  Tt  Is  an 
absolute  untruth.  It  is  a  vicious  lie.  You  have  my  authorization 
to  deny  It  In  the  .strongrst  terms.     I  never  heard  of  Mr.  Griffln." 

One  of  the  important  pieces  of  evidence  presented  by  Griffln  to 
the  court,  while  Cturchlll  was  still  malntr.lning  his  stand  that 
he  had  "never  heard  of  him."  was  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  Orlffin  by  Churchill  inviting  the  publisher  to  visit 
the  Churchill  home,  during  OrlfOn's  stay  In  London  in  1936. 
The  telegram  was  sent  to  Orlffln  at  the  Savoy  Hotel.  London, 
and  read: 

"Could  you  come  to  see  me  at  5  o'clock  at  11  Morpeth  Mausiona. 
Westminster,  on  Wednesday? 

Winston  CircacHiLi.." 

"ITie  telegram  was  later  referred  to  on  the  Qoor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  by  both  Senators  Ltnn  J.  FK/tzm.  of  North  Dakota. 
and  Boecar  R.  Retnouis.  of  North  Carolina,  during  laMChea  by 
those  Senators  in  which  they  strongly  upheld  Griffin's  ^i^Bnd  that 
Churchill  either  substantiate  or  retract  his  slanderotis  iHlementa. 


Amendment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10, 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHXLADELPmA  RECORD 


Mr.  PRIES,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  Saturday,  March  9,  1940: 

|Pr<Mn  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  March  9,  1940) 
A  TrRMrrE  tkid  tackles  tbtc  wagkfh  act 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  three  of  the  five  mcmtsers  of  the  House 
N.  L  R  B.  tnvestig^ating  committee  should  recommend  21  amend- 
ments ripping  the  Wagner  Act  from  stem  to  stem. 

Prom  the  very  first,  the  tone  cf  the  committee  has  been  hostile  to 
labor.  When  the  committee  was  set  up  Representative  B  E.  Cox,  of 
Georgia,  shouted  In  the  House  that  "the  Labor  Board  and  all  Its 
army  of  wreckers  must  go."  Representative  HowAao  W.  SMrrH,  of 
Virginia,  conservative  Democrat  and  foe  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  was 
choeen  to  head  the  inquiry  . 

In  the  face  of  such  a  set-up.  the  wonder  la  that  the  majority  of 
the  committee  did  not  recommend  wiping  out  the  Wagner  Act  com- 
pletely, and  putting  all  labor  leaders  in  jail. 

Chairman  Mart  Norton,  of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  makes 
clear  that  the  report  of  SurrH  and  two  of  his  fcur  colleagties  does 
not  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  Hoxise  of  Represeutatlvea.  or  its 
Labor  Committee. 

Mrs  Norton  put  her  finger  on  the  soft  spot  of  the  probe  when  she 
asked  why  the  Smith  committee  wants  $50  000  more  to  continue  its 
probe.  If  it  has  completed  its  findings  siilBciently  to  turn  In  a  re- 
port.    She  concludes  that  tiUs  is  not  a  final  report,  and  adds: 

"1  feel  that  no  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Labor  Committee 
until  we  have  the  final  report  of  the  Smith  committee.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  the  full  facts  as  they  develop  them  before  we 
proceed." 

Seme  facts  are  clear  enough  now.  One,  that  the  SnUth  ccm- 
tnlttee,  regardless  of  hearings  or  findings.  Is  out  to  kill  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 

That's  obvious  in  the  proposed  amendments.  Else  why  rip  out 
tbe  power  of  the  Board  to  enforce  Its  decisions?  Why  limit  sharply 
the  scope  at  the  Board's  activities  In  preventing  strikes?  Why  bar 
the  Board  from  settling  controversies  between  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and 
C.  I.  O. — a  proposal  which  would  invite  no  end  of  jurisdictional 
ctrikea?  Why  divide  even  the  feeble  powers  the  committee  would 
give  the  Board,  so  that  its  efficiency  wtmld  be  doubly  diminished? 

No;  there's  no  secret  about  these  amendments.  Ilicy  are  sabo- 
tage. They  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  Board  was 
created:  to  settle  labor  disputes  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of 
strikes  and  stoppages  in  production. 

The  Smith  committee  Ignores  the  great  record  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
in  reducing  the  number  of  strikes  In  the  country  by  50  percent.  It 
dishonestly  omits  any  mention  of  the  fact  that  out  of  12,619  com- 
plaints filed  with  the  Board,  only  6«7  have  been  decided  against 
employers.  It  makes  no  mention  of  the  truth — that  the  Federal 
courta  have  upheld  nearly  every  N.  L.  B.  B.  decision  taken  before 
them. 

In  view  of  the  recent  exchange  of  letters  between  Raymond  Clap- 
per and  E.  T.  Weir,  In  which  the  finance  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  haatened  to  aay  he  believed  in  labor's  rights — 

It  ia  worth  noting  that  both  Republican  members  of  the  Smith 
committee  voted  to  cut  the  legl&laUve  intestineA  out  oX  tbe  Warner 
Act. 
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This  shows,  more  cle«irly  than  words  or  argument,  where  the 
Republican  Party  stands  on  labor.  Ita  position  is  preclcely  where 
It  was  before  the  New  Deal. 

Then,  as  now.  the  O.  O.  P.  tnlked  prolabor. 

But  now.  as  then,  the  O.  O.  P.  votea  antilabor  every  chance  '.t 
gets. 

It's  the  votes  that  count. 

Fortunately,  the  Smith  report  la  nothing  but  a  report.  We  do 
not  t)elleve  the  House,  faced  with  the  question,  wlU  undercut  the 
rights  of  labor  it  guarauteed  only  3  years  ago. 


Coolidge  Made  a  Speech 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10, 1940 


AR-nCLE  BY  WILL  ROGERS 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Will  Rogers,  while 
overflowing  with  humor  in  most  everything  he  said,  yet  was 
most  eflfective  in  bringing  out  in  its  true  light  any  subject  that 
he  attempted  to  discuss.  In  1930  he  published  a  statement 
entitled  "Ccolldge  Made  a  Speech,"  and  it  is  so  filled  with 
facts  in  regard  to  the  Indian  question  that  I  have  asked  per- 
mission cf  this  House  to  insert  his  speech  in  full : 

COOLmCE    M^DK    A    SPEECH 

Well,  all  I  know  is  Just  what  I  read  in  the  papers,  or  what  I  see 
as  I  go  about  the  country  watching  Calvin  open  dams,  or  close  "era 
up  rather.  You  see  he  wasn't  going  to  go  over  into  Arizona  and 
do  that  at  all.  I  think  he  kinder  felt  like  it  might  be  construed  as 
a  political  move,  for  future  reference.  So  the  committee  got  the 
bright  Idea  cf  wiring  President  Hoover  and  getting  him  to  ask  Mr. 
Cooi:dge.  Well.  Mr.  Hoover  did  and  as  he  did  he  wired  the  Arizona 
committee  back  that  he  had  wired  Mr.  Coolidge  asking  him  to  go. 
Well,  of  course,  that  put  it  up  to  Mr.  Coolidge.  and  if  he  hadnt  gone 
the  committee  would  have  known  that  he  was  really  dl.^obeying  the 
wishes  of  the  President.  It  was  pretty  slick  on  Mr.  Hoover's  part 
In  doing  this,  and  anyhow  after  Mr.  Coolidge  got  there  I  think  he 
was  glad  he  went. 

It  really  was  a  wonderful  sight  away  out  in  the  mountains  and 
desert,  and  here  was  this  huge  affair  that  they  not  only  had  to  spend 
millions  on  but  had  to  spend  a  tremendous  stun  to  get  roads  In 
there,  to  get  in  on.  and  bring  all  the  thousands  of  tons  of  stuff  to 
be  used.  The  Indians  made  It  look  mighty  picturesque.  One  of 
the  tribes,  the  Pimas,  Is  supposed  to  get  some  of  the  water  for  they 
are  supposed  to  own  the  reservation  Just  below  the  dam.  I  am 
going  over  there  pretty  eoon  when  the  thin^  gets  going  good  and 
see  Just  exactly  how  much  land  the  Indians  really  own  that  is 
watered  by  this. 

It's  as  I  told  you  before,  the  Apache  Indians  owned  the  land  the 
dam  Is  built  on.  But  to  be  above  a  dam  is  very  little  comfort  to 
vou  in  the  wav  of  getting  some  water  out  of  it.  You  got  to  be  down 
hill  from  it.  Living  above  a  dam  is  Just  kinder  like  being  a  Demo- 
crat— ycu  are  living  and  voting,  but  you  are  not  deriving  any  of  the 
benefits. 

You  know  as  ycu  saw  all  those  Indians  you  couldn't  help  but  think 
of  the  old  days.  Here  were  the  old  warlike  Apaches  that  fought  to 
hold  all  they  had.  and  most  of  them  wound  up  In  Jail,  but  there  was 
a  Washington  that  fought  for  his  tribe  against  Invaders,  and  wound 
up  with  a  flock  of  statues  and  a  title  of  Pather  of  his  County.  And 
yet  I  exjject  If  the  truth  was  known  the  old  Apache  chiefs  went 
through  more  and  fought  harder  for  their  coimtry  than  George  did. 
But  George  won.  that's  tbe  whole  answer  to  history:  It's  not  what 
did  you  do,  but  what  did  you  get  away  with  at  the  finish? 

That's  why  your  disarmament  won't  get  anywhere  much,  it's 
lust  l)ecause  all  those  nations  know  that  they  are  Important  In 
world  affairs  Just  In  proportion  to  their  military  strength.  Is 
there  any  reason  In  the  world  why  Japan  should  be  the  power 
she  Is  and  China,  with  Its  millions  and  resources  that  go  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth?  But  that  is  Just  the  trouble.  China 
has  stood  for  so  much  from  other  nations  that  they  are  not 
classed  as  one  of  the  big  shots.  Why?  Because  they  concentrated 
en  peace  and  not  on  war.  So  Japan  Is  at  London  now.  and 
China  can't  even  make  a  Rotary  convention. 

Spain  discovered  half  the  world,  her  ships  were  on  every  sea. 
but  she  let  her  navy  run  down  and  wound  up  in  the  class  Z 
league.  Look  at  Holland;  great  country,  big  as  England,  and  they 
have  colonies,  but  do  you  ever  hear  of  them  when  they  talk  of 
what  the  bit?  powers  want?  No;  you  would  think  they  were 
Rhode  Island.     Why?     No  navy,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  them 


the  same.  We  don't  rate  their  culture,  we  don't  rate  their  achieve- 
ments, their  art,  their  literature,  their  integrity,  their  population, 
their  size.  In  fact  nothing  but  how  big  is  their  navy?  Brazil  la 
bigger  than  all  England,  France.  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  has  more 
national  resources  than  all  of  them  cwmbined.  Yet  she  couldn't 
get  to  a  chamber  of  commerce  membership  rally.  Same  old  an- 
swer.    No  navy.     They  all  know  that. 

So  you  can  see  why  there  won't  be  any  tall  sinking  done  by  any 
of  these  babies  that  are  up  there  on  top  now.  It  would  be  a 
marvelous  thing  if  all  of  them  could  see  that  there  was  to  be  no 
more  war  and  go  ahead  and  do  away  with  their  arms  of  defense. 
But  unfortunately  they  have  all  studied  history  and  they  know 
that  these  Ideas  we  are  talking  about  new  ore  not  new;  they  have 
all  been  gone  over  before,  and  they  Just  can't  hardly  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  this  Is  going  to  hapf>en. 

So,  it's  as  I  said  at  first,  we  were  out  there  on  Indian  land  dedi- 
cating a  dam  to  get  water  for  white  people  to  come  out  and  use 
and  gradually  take  more  Indian  land  away.  There  Is  going  to  bo 
nothing  different.  It  started  with  Lief  EIrlcson  in  996.  then  skipped 
over  Columbus  in  1492,  for  he  couldn't  find  this  country  In  four 
trips.  Then  came  the  Spanish  settlers,  then  the  Mcyflouer  was  the 
last  straw. 

Tliey  didn't  have  any  ex-Presldent  at  the  dedicating  at  their  taking 
land  from  the  Indians  but  they  got  it  Just  the  same,  and  they  have 
kept  right  on  doing  it  up  to  last  week.  So,  you  see.  history  repeats 
Itself,  the  same  as  It  has  In  wars. 

It  would  be  wonderful  If  people  would  quit  fighting;  It  w^ould 
be  wonderful  If  people  would  leave  the  Indians  alone  and  let  'em 
do  what  they  wanted  to.  But  what  a  chance?  I  don't  blame  Ari- 
zona, mind  you.  You  can't  blame  anybody.  It's  Just  the  way  we 
are  bred,  that's  all.  If  we  see  anything  we  want,  we  take  It.  The 
more  so-called  civilized  we  get,  the  more  we  kill  and  take.  But  I 
bet  many  an  old  Indian  got  many  a  quiet  laugh  out  of  the  speeches 
of  good  fellowship  there  that  day  that  were  meant  to  be  serious. 


Extension  of  Facilities  of  Housing  Act  to  Rural 

Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10. 1940 


RESOLUTION     OP     THE     GENERAL     ASSEMBLY     OP     SOUTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina: 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  general 
assembly  of  this  State  to  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  Hon.  Nathan  Straus,  Federal  Administrator 
cf  P.  H.  A.,  for  an  audience  accorded,  find  the  consideration  given 
to  Hon.  Burnet  R.  Maybank,  Governor,  Hon.  J.  Roy  Jones,  and 
Hon.  Edgar  A.  Brown,  a  committee  appointed  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  1272,  with  reference  to  extending  facilities  of  the 
Housing  Act  to  rural  areas 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  1272,  a  resolution  with 
reference  to  the  rural  housing  bill  now  under  consideration  In  the 
National  Congress,  a  committee  composed  of  Hon.  Burnet  R.  May- 
bank,  Hon  J.  Roy  Jones,  and  Hon.  Edgar  A.  Brown,  appeared  before 
Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Hon.  Nathan  Straus,  Federal  Administrator  of  the  F.  H.  A..  In  an 
effort  to  secure  for  rural  areas  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  as  now  applied  to  cities  and  metropolitan  areaa; 
and 

Whereas  this  committee  received  such  cordial  hearing:  and 
Whereas  it  Is  considered  that  if  the  purpose  of  their  visit  could 
become  an  actual  realization,  the  rural  area.s  In  the  United  States, 
Including  South  Carolina,  would  soon  become  dotted  with  beautiful 
and  livable  homes,  thus  resulting  In  permanent  development  and 
lasting  gccd:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rcnolved  by  the  senate  {the  Jiouse  of  representativea  concurring) . 
That  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  wishes  to  go  upon 
record  approving  Senate  bill  591  now  pending  In  the  National  Con- 
gress, the  puipsse  of  which  Is  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  facilities  of 
the  United  States  Houi-lng  Act  of  1937,  making  available  loans  to 
aid  In  the  construction  and  Improvement  of  residences  In  rural 
areas,  and  especially  do  we  wish  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the 
very  cordial  reception  accorded  the  committee  from  this  State  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Administrator  of  tlie 
Federal  Housing  Administration  Act. 
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It  Is  a  toorea  of  great  gratitude  to  the  repreaentatlves  of  the 
people  of  t^lhl  State  that  Hon.  Nathan  Stratia,  Federal  AdirJnlatra- 


Ezpanslon  of  their  original  ^ruisdlction  by  many  of  the  ntuner- 
IcallT  atroiur  oTKanlmttons.  without  anv  reeard  for  charter  rlRhta  of 
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our  families  had  Incomes  below  $2,500:  65  percent  had  less 
than  SI. 500:  42  percent  less  than  $1,000:  and  14  percent  less 


As  for  any  illiteracy  anywhere,  let  us  do  away  with  It  once 
and  for  alL    It  hampers  our  progress  as  a  nation  when  we 
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It  Is  •  uNire*  of  great  gratitude  to  the  rcpreaentatlves  of  the 
people  of  t^lU  State  ttxat  Bon.  Nathan  Stratia.  Federal  AdxrJnlatra- 
tor  of  the  P  H.  A.,  was  found  to  be  In  deep  lympathy  with  buUdlng 
up  the  TUTiX  sreaa  and  agricultiiral  MCtlons  of  tois  smit  Natlcm, 
and  of  extending  the  oosvenlences  and  ccmforta  of  city  life  now 
enjoyed  by  aur  city  brethren  to  the  fanxterB  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
all  those  who  live  in  rural  sections  and  without  the  metropolitan 
areas;  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  thla  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  the  Federal  Administrator  of 
P.  H  A.,  and  that  a  copy  be  also  sent  to  each  of  the  Senators  from 
this  Bute,  and  the  Ifemtiers  In  Congress  from  the  State. 


Jurisdictional  Disputes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10, 1940 


ARTICLB  rWDU  THE  MACHINISTS   MONTHLY  JOURNAL 


Mr.  nUES.  BCr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Recom),  I  Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Machinists  Monthly  Journal  for  March  1940: 

I  Prom  the  Machlnuts'  Monthly  Journal  for  March  1940] 

xomismmoNAL  sisptttcb 

(By  General  Vice  President  Eric  Peterson) 

Jurisdictional  disputes  have  been,  are  now.  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  source  of  costly  controversies  to  workers  and  employers — 
not  to  say  anything  about  inconv-nlence  to  the  ptibllc.  Aa  long  as 
there  la  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  organizations  comprising 
the  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor  to  face  facts,  reco^nalze  realities. 
and  approach  this  troublesome  question  with  the  view  to  working 
out  a  practical  solution.  Just  so  long  will  Jurisdictional  disputes  be 
an  admtsAton  that  organized  labor  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  regulate 
Its  own  affairs.  Such  an  admission  constitutes  a  standing  Invita- 
tion for  outside  Interests  to  advocate  regulation  by  courts  or  Gov- 
ernment af^encies. 

The  bulldlnij  trades  organi2»tlons,  in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
elimination  of  jxirisdictlonal  strife  In  the  building  industry,  have 
formulated  a  program  designed  to  re<luce  to  a  minimum  the  stop- 
page of  work  caused  by  conflicting  claims.  However,  the  plan 
adopted  does  not  apply  to  A.  P.  of  L.  organizations  denied  afflllation 
with  the  bulldmg  and  construction  trades  department.  In  some 
respects  It  tends  to  further  aggravate  the  Jurisdictional  issue  Inas- 
much as  certain  building  trades  unions  now  have  an  understanding 
among  themselves  which  prorldes  for  a  division  of  the  work  re- 
qulrr<l  In  the  Installation  and  erection  of  machinery,  which  work  Is 
recognized  by  the  A  P.  of  L.  as  coming  under  the  rlghtftU  Jtirlsdlc- 
Uon  of  the  I.  A.  of  M. 

In  the  railroad  Industry  Jurisdictional  questions  have,  for  a  long 
time,  plagued  the  organizations  comprising  the  Railway  Employees' 
Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but.  unlike  the 
building  and  constrotdon  Industry,  the  differences  between  the 
railroad  organizations  hare  seldom.  If  ever,  resulted  In  a  stoppage 
o*  work  and  resulting  tnconvenlence  to  the  traveling  public. 

It  has  been  recognized  by  several  of  the  railway  employees'  de- 
partment aauatca  that  the  time,  effort,  and  futxls  spent  on  the 
handling  of  jurladlctianal  disputes  could  be  betto-  devoted  to 
more  constmcUTe  work.  Much  time  and  thought  devoted  to 
working  o\it  a  practical  method  for  the  aettlement  of  Jtirlsdlc- 
tkmal  controvexatoa  finally  culminated  In  the  plan  recently  ap- 
proved by  all  of  the  organizations  except  the  electrical  workers, 
the  eaaenoe  of  which  ts  that  Impartial  referees  shall  decide  the 
jurisdictional  qticstlons  that  cannot  be  settled  through  direct 
negotiations.  The  agreement  In  full  Is  reproduced  in  this  liisue 
on   the   president's  page. 

Just  how  suceeasful  the  programs  of  the  building  trades  and 
the  railway  employees  department  will  be  depends  on  the  sin- 
cerity and  Intci^ty  of  participating  organisations  and  their  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  decisions  rendered.  At  least  the  plans  adopted 
represent  a  reasonable  approach  to  a  problem  that  for  years  has 
retarded  the  progrcas  of  trade  unions  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Many  loBg-«tandlng  jurlMUctlonal  disputes  are  recorded  in  the 
convention    proceedings    and    executlve-eouncU    minutes    of    the 

A.  P.  of  L..  and  It  must  be  obvioxis  to  the  informed  trade  unionist 
that  no  adeqtnte  machinery  exists  within  the  federation  for  the 
settlement  ot  such  disputes.  Refiiaal  on  the  part  of  afTUiated 
organtntlons  to  aUde  by  decisions  rendered  by  federation  con- 
ventions and  the  inability  of  the  federation  to  enforce  its  ded- 
alons  have  brought  about  a  alttiatlon  that  no  longer  can  be  Ignonxl 
or  excuL^ed. 


Expansion  of  their  original  Jurisdiction  by  nuuiy  ot  the  nnmer- 
loally  strong  organluattotis.  without  any  regard  for  charter  rights  of 
other  A.  P.  of  L.  affiliates,  has  reached  a  stage  where  the  law  of 
the  Jungle  Instead  of  reason  and  logic,  rules;  and  when  they 
condescend  to  explain  their  position,  they  point  to  the  C.  I.  O. 
menace  as  a  Justification  of  their  violation  of  trade-union  principle* 
and  codea. 

Some  of  the  worst  offenders  have  outdone  the  C.  I.  O.  in  forcing 
on  our  members  compulsory  membership  In  plant  unions,  organ- 
ized In  many  Instances  from  the  top  down,  and  completely  under 
the  domination  of  the  employers.  Such  tactics  might  be  con- 
doned If  they  resulted  In  better  working  conditions  and  higher 
wage  rates  than  could  be  negotiated  by  the  I.  A.  of  M..  but  without 
exception,  the  beneficiaries  of  this  high-handed  benevolence 
have  been  compelled  to  accept  wage  rates  and  agreement  provi.sicns 
less  favorable  than  those  prevailing  In  shops  and  plants  covered 
by  agreement  with  our  organization.  The  right  of  the  I.  A.  of  M. 
to  represent  machinists  and  machine-shop  workers  as  the  collective 
bargaining  agency  In  many  plants — a  right  guaranteed  by  the 
N.  L.  R.  A. — has  been  completely  nullified  by  the  high-banded 
piracy  of  these  self-constituted  purveyors  of  benevolent  labor  des- 
potism, and  In  this  nefarious  activity  they  have  been  aided  and 
abetted  indirectly  by  the  between-conventlon  policy  makers  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  The  N.  L.  R.  B.  has  an  tmderstandlng  with  the 
powers  that  be  that  representation  cases  Involving  a  dispute 
between  A.  P.  of  L.  organizations  shall  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Board,  and  the  reason  given  by  the  Board  is  that  this  type  of  case 
Involves  a  question  of  Jurisdiction  wtilch  must  necessarily  be  settled 
within  the  A.  P.  of  L. 

In  the  face  of  the  Pederatlon's  InabUlty  to  enforce  Its  Jurisdic- 
tional decisions — and  the  stattis  of  the  Teamsters- Brewery  Work- 
ers" dispute,  as  well  as  the  Machinists-Carpenters'  controversy,  are 
good  Illustrations — it  necessarily  follows  that  the  law  of  self-prea- 
ervatlon  will  compel  our  organization  to  do  one  of  two  things: 
viz.  follow  the  example  set  by  the  organizations  that  Justify  their 
piracy  aa  an  enforced  defense  against  the  C.  I.  O..  or  adopt  a 
policy  that  will  pave  the  way  for  a  Government  agency  to  decide 
our  representation  cases. 

Neither  course  Is  desirable,  but  unless  organizations  committed 
to  a  policy  of  "might  makes  right"  are  willing  to  play  the  game 
fair  or  agree  to  cooperate  In  the  establishment  of  a  Jtirlsdlctlonal 
tribunal  and  abide  by  its  decisions,  our  membership  probably  wiU 
be  called  on  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  decide  the  course  the 
I.  A.  of  M.  shall  pursue.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we  shotild  con- 
tinue to  pay  per  capita  tax  for  the  questionable  privilege  of  hav- 
ing our  Jurisdiction  violated  and  Ignored  and  our  rights  under  the 
N.  L.  R.  A.  nulllQed.  It  wlU  be  much  nvsre  In  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  the  I.  A.  of  M.  to  safeguard  our  charter  rights  and 
promote  the  organization's  interests  by  the  same  mllltrjit  activity 
that  earned  for  us  the  name  of  the  "Fighting  Machinists." 


Illiteracy  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10, 1940 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  wish  to  elimi- 
nate illiteracy  In  these  United  States  wish  to  know  why  so 
many  of  our  chiklren  are  not  being  educated  in  good  public 
schools  today.  We  have  assumed  that  education  was  free 
in  this  country,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  we  have 
complacently  believed  that  our  school  system  was  excellent, 
almost  above  reproach. 

Free  education  Is  an  Ideal.  It  is  not  an  actuality  In  all 
parts  of  our  country.  Why?  Because  even  when  the  pubUc 
pays  for  the  schools  and  the  teachers  it  still  costs  money  to 
go  to  school.  There  are  many  families  today  which  are  not 
getting  the  children  to  school  for  such  reasons  as  these:  Be- 
cause the  children  have  no  decent  clothing  to  wear;  because 
transportation  to  and  from  school  is  too  difBcult;  because 
there  is  no  money  for  books  and  supplies:  because  the  chil- 
dren have  chronic  nose  and  throat  diffloilties  which  slight 
operations  would  cure;  because  the  children  need  glasses,  or 
treatments  for  defective  hearing,  and  there  Is  no  money  to 
pay  the  doctors;  and  because  there  is  no  way  of  providing 
the  children  with  school  lunches. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  believe  that  this  problem  could  be 
as  large  as  I  say  it  is.  Then  let  us  look  at  some  family 
income  figures.    In  this  country,  in  1935-36.  87  percent  of 
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sixty-ninth,  to  Itg  chapl&ln.  Father  Francis  P.  Duffy,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  reunion  and  showing  of  the  motion  picture. 


>.1.J...._«       A— »^»<_ 


'V.^.^W 


ConMrratlonUtts  throughout  the  country  dropped  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Barkley  biU  in  return  for  this  one  amendment  to  ban 
future   poUutlon.     But   apparently   they   can't   even    have   that,    if 
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our  families  had  Incomes  below  $2,500;  65  percent  had  less 
than  $1,500;  42  percent  less  than  $1,000;  and  14  percent  less 
than  $500. 

A  family  of  five,  living  In  some  rather  remote  mountain  or 
rural  section  of  the  coimtry  on  an  annual  income  of  $200, 
$300.  or  $400  per  year  Is  not  going  to  find  it  easy  to  provide 
the  children  with  clothing  considered  suitable  if  the  young- 
sters are  to  go  among  other  children.  The  same  thing  may 
hold  true  with  poor  families  in  the  cities.  The  supplying  of 
lunches,  books  and  supplies,  and  transportation  may  be 
insurmountable  difficulties. 

When  the  matter  of  secondary  education  is  under  dis- 
cussion, the  lack  of  adequate  family  income  Is  a  sUll  greater 
complication.  Today  at  least  a  third  of  our  American  chil- 
dren are  not  able  to  attend  high  school  and  fewer  than  50 
psrccnt  actually  graduate.  As  in  the  case  of  those  who  wish 
to  attend  college  but  have  not  the  means  to  do  so,  the 
principal  reason  for  pupils  quitting  high  school  is  lack  of 
money.  In  recent  years  aid  of  $5  per  month  per  pupil  from 
the  National  Youth  Administration  kept  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion boys  and  girls  In  high  school.  Only  $5  per  month,  but 
what  a  difference  It  made. 

In  December  1937  out  of  approximately  223.000  N.  Y.  A. 
aided  junior  and  senior  high-school  pupils,  atwut  three- 
fourths  came  from  families  having  no  more  than  $1,000  per 
year  Income,  and  it  was  usually  less.  Forty  percent  of  these 
pupils  came  from  families  where  the  annual  income  was 
$499  or  less.  The  size  of  these  families  was  large  by  present- 
day  standards.  Over  50  percent  of  the  pupils  aided  by 
N.  Y.  A.  to  attend  Junior  and  senior  high  school  came  from 
families  of  six  or  more  members. 

The  advisory  committee  on  education,  after  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  in  aiding  youths  to  continue  In  school, 
concluded: 

There  are  presumably  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  young  men 
and  women  receiving  aid  to  whom,  on  the  average,  less  than  $5  a 
month  mnlces  all  the  difference  l>etween  going  to  school  and  not 
going  to  school.  Yet  this  quarter  of  a  million  constitutes  only 
three-fourths  of  all  applicants  for  school  aid.  and  there  are  prob- 
ably many  more  youths  whose  circtimstances  would  warrant  aid. 
although  their  need  Is  not  so  great. 

In  other  words,  our  free  education  is  really  free  only  under 
certain  conditions.  Of  course,  we  want  it  to  be  free  and  we 
want  it  to  be  effective,  truly  preparing  our  boys  and  girls  for 
life.  Is  it  meeting  our  1940  needs?  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not. 
The  year  1940  sees  us  in  the  midst  of  a  complicated  mechani- 
cal civilization,  where  democratic  institutions  are  in  peril.  It 
sees  us  struggling  with  unemployment  problems,  aggravated 
by  the  millions  leaving  or  graduating  from  school  each  year 
and  seeking  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  wage  earners.  The 
situation  is  very  different  from  that  which  we  knew  even  25 
years  ago.  A  preparation  which  may  have  been  adequate  in 
1915  is  sadly  deficient  today. 

I  believe,  with  the  educational  policies  commission  of  this 
city,  that  boys  and  girls  today  must  be  educated  to  be  efficient 
wage  earners  in  the  public  schools;  that  the  vocational  train- 
ing of  1940  should  begin  In  the  primary  grades,  where  pupils 
should  learn  habits  of  industry,  punctuality,  neatness,  care 
of  tools;  that  an  up-to-date  1940  school  should  provide  pre- 
vocational  training,  consumer  training,  civic  education,  train- 
ing in  mechanical  skills,  and  practical  courses  in  everyday 
sociology  and  economics. 

Because  all  surveys  and  studies  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  highly  skilled  workers. 
I  believe  that  we  must  plan  now  to  educate  the  child  of  aver- 
age ability  imtil  he  is  19  or  20.  The  average  boy  and  girl  in 
1940  needs  schooling  through  junior  college  and  should  be 
ready  for  a  definite  job  or  jobs  when  he  or  she  leaves  school. 
I  believe  that  we  need  more  junior  colleges.    I  believe  that 

more  communities  should  embrace  the  cooperative  part-time 
programs  in  diversified  occupations,  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  advance  one-fourth  the  needed  money. 
This  training,  whereby  h'gh-school  students  in  junior  and 
senior  classes  get  experience  in  the  business  world  before 
graduation,  has  apparently  been  a  success  in  cities  where  it 
has  been  given  a  fair  triaL 


As  for  any  illiteracy  anywhere,  let  us  do  away  with  It  once 
and  for  all.  It  hampers  our  progress  as  a  nation  when  we 
have  even  a  few  persons  among  us  who  cannot  read  news- 
papers and  magazines,  advertisements,  safety  signs,  directions. 
Let  us  encourage  all  States  to  set  10  srears'  schooling  as  a 
minimum  requirement.  Let  us  urge  that  States  enforce  this 
requirement  and  in  no  case  evade  it  by  providing  loopholes 
such  as  the  issuance  of  work  permits  to  children  of  14  or  15. 
Certainly  this  country  is  not  too  poor  to  provide  good,  free 
education.  Let  us  give  whatever  Federal  grants-in-aid  are 
needed  to  enable  States  to  provide  really  free  and  truly 
adequate  education  to  all  the  children  of  our  land. 


Politicians  and  Bagmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  10, 1940 


EDrrORIAL  FROM  THE  PHn.ADELPHIA   EVENINa  LEDGER 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  of  April  9.  1940: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  LedgcT  of  April  9,  19401 

POUnCIANS  AND  BAGMEN 

While  there  are  many  points  of  similarity  between  the  current 
campaign  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President  and  that 
of  1920,  there  Is  one  great  variation.  In  1920  there  were  two  classes 
Interested  in  the  control  and  victory  of  the  Republican  Party.  One 
was  the  politicians  and  the  other  was  made  up  of  the  moneyed 
Interests. 

In  1920  Senator  Boles  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  dominat- 
ing flgxire  In  Republican  politics.  His  predecessors  hsd  Included 
such  astute  leaders  as  Penrose's  mentor,  Senator  Matthew  Stanley 
Quay,  of  this  State,  and  Mark  Hanna.  of  Ohio.  Tlicy  were  all 
politicians  only,  and  worked  in  the  Interest  of  the  men  who  pro- 
duced the  millions  needed  for  success  at  the  polls. 

The  men  who  handed  over  whatever  sums  the  p>ollticlans  de- 
manded were  the  heads  of  great  businesses  and  the  families  with 
untold  wealth.  They  knew  how  to  make  money  and  were  nnart 
enough  to  know  also  that  It  took  a  very  dlffenmt  strip*!  of  man  to 
be  a  master  politician.    So  the  rich  men  kept  out  of  politics. 

Tills  year  the  situation  Is  very  different.  For  the  last  few  cam- 
paigns the  men  who  forked  over  the  gold  have  also  tried  to  run 
the  political  end  of  the  party.  The  result  has  been  a  situation 
such  as  exists  today  In  Republican  politics. 

The  men  of  money  know  how  to  make  money,  but  they  are  not 
politicians.  The  remit  Is  that  there  are  no  outstanding  flgtires 
who  can  see  the  whole  field  and  guide  the  ptirty  destinies  In  the 
right  direction  politically. 

There  are  men  in  Congress  and  In  the  servk*  of  the  Republican 
Party  elsewhere  who  could  steer  the  proper  course  If  they  orUy  had 
the  backing  that  was  accorded  Quay,  Hanna,  and  Penrose.  But, 
as  long  as  the  bagmen  Insist  on  being  political  leaders  also,  the 
poMtical  situation  wUl  continue  In  the  doldrums  where  It  is  now 
floundering. 

Tribute  to  the  Fighting  Sixty-Ninth  and   Father 

Duffy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10. 1940 


TRIBTJTE  BY  GE2*.   DOUGLAS   P.  MacARTHUB 


Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  a  tribute  paid  by  Oen.  E>oug- 
las  P.  MacArthur.  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-flith  Infantry,  the  old 
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Howerer.  those  safeguards  are  often  more  apparent  than  real, 
far  the  slgnmcant  reason  that  no  examination  of  witnesses,  nor 
any  trial  or  hearing  Is  required,  except  In  the  discretion  of  the 
person  making  the  removal. 


I  am  requesting  a  Senate  committee  hearing  on  this  bin.  and, 
in  the  meantime.  I  shall  welcome  any  counsel  and  tulvloe  you 
may  wish  to  offer  me.  Our  effort  must  be  to  improve,  extend, 
and  encourage  the  merit  system.     This  legislation  commends  ItaeU 


u 
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sixty-ninth,  to  It*  chatdain.  father  Francis  P.  Duffy,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  reunion  and  showing  of  the  motion  pictnre, 
the  Flghtln*  Sixty-ninth,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  New  York 
City.  January  24. 1940.  As  a  fellow  veteran  of  the  old  Sixty- 
ninth.  I  am  happy  to  present  it: 

No  greater  fighting  rvglment  ha«  ever  existed  than  the  One 
Hundred  and  ttsty-flftb  Infantry  of  the  Rainbow  Division.  iorvaet\ 
from  the  oUl  Blzty-nlntb  Beglmcnt  of  New  York.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  real  and  bow  sincere  a  pleasure  I  feel  tonight  In  once 
more  addrcastng  the  members  of  that  famous  unit.  Tou  need  no 
eulogy  from  me  or  from  any  other  man  Tou  have  written  your 
own  history  and  written  It  In  red  on  your  enemies'  breast,  but 
whrn  I  think  of  your  patience  under  adverelty.  your  courage 
under  Ore.  and  your  modesty  in  victory.  1  am  filled  with  an  emo- 
tion of  admiration  I  cannot  expreao.  You  have  carved  your  own 
statue  upon  the  hearts  of  your  people,  you  have  buUt  your  own 
monument  in  the  memory  at  your  compatriots. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  regiment 
was  Its  deep  sanas  of  raUglous  responsibility,  inculcated  by  one 
of  my  most  beloved  friends — Father  Duffy  He  gave  you  a  code 
that  embraces  the  highest  moral  laws,  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  any  ethics  or  philosophies  ever  promulgated  for  the  uplift  of 
man  Its  requirements  are  for  the  things  that  are  right  and  its 
restraints  are  from  the  things  that  are  wrong.  The  soldier,  above 
all  men.  is  required  to  perform  the  highest  act  of  religious  teach- 
ing—sacrifice. Howwrer  horrible  the  results  of  war  may  be.  the 
sold.er  who  Is  called  upon  to  offer  and  perchance  to  give  his  life 
for  hla  country  is  tlM  noblest  development  of  nuinktnd..  No  phys- 
ical courage  and  no  brute  instincts  can  take  the  place  of  the 
divine  annunciation  and  spiritual  uplift  'vhlch  will  alone  sustain 
him.  Father  Duffy,  on  those  bloody  fields  of  Prance  we  all  re- 
member so  well,  taught  the  men  of  your  regiment  how  to  die 
that  a  nation  might  live — how  to  die  unquestioning  and  uncom- 
plaining, with  faith  In  their  hearts  and  the  hope  on  their  lips 
Jtfiat  we  might  go  on  to  victory. 

Somewhere  In  your  banquet  hall  tonight  his  noble  spirit  looks 
doMift  to  bless  and  guide  you  young  soldiers  on  the  narrow  path 
marked   with   West  Point's   famous   motto — duty,   honor,   country. 

We  all  hoj)e  that  war  will  come  to  us  no  more.  But  if  Its  red 
stream  a^ln  engiilfs  us.  I  want  you  to  know  that  if  my  flag  flies 
again.  I  shall  hope  to  have  you  once  more  with  me,  once  more 
to  form  the  brilliant  hues  of  what  is  lovingly,  reverently  called 
by  men  at  arms,  the  Rainbow. 

llay  God  be  with  you  all  until  w«  meet  again. 


Control  of  Stream  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10, 1940 


EDITORIAI.    FROM    THZ    GRAND   RAPIDS   PRESS 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of  March  20.  1940: 

I  From  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of  Ifarch  20.  1040] 

rrSMI)  BT   THX  ASCKNUCKNT 

The  Barkley  antipollution  bill,  carrying  the  Mundt  amendment 

Erohlbltlng  "new  sources'*  of  pollution  from  discharging  waste 
ito  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  and  streams  tribu- 
tary thereto.  Is  now  in  conference  between  the  House  and  Senate. 
By  reftislng  to  accept  the  House  amendments  the  Senate  made 
It  possible  for  pollution  interests  to  launch  a  new  attack  on  effec- 
tive pollution  control,  which  means  an  attack  on  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment, since  that  is  the  chief  control  feature  of  the  measure. 

Typical  of  this  attack  1b  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  natural  re- 
sources division  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  oppos- 
ing the  Mundt  amendment,  stating: 

"The  amendment  is  a  departure  from  the  principle  to  which 
the  chamber  is  conimitted.  viz.,  that  in  any  measure  to  control 
pollution  th«  basic  prtnclple  at  maintaining  State  and  local  ini- 
tiative and  responsibility  rather  than  Federal  control  should  be 
ptreserved  Moreover.  It  creates  a  alttiatton  where  part  of  the  pollu- 
tion problem  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  part  by  tba  States — an  obvlotisly  complicated  system  to  impose 
on  any  tnaustry  or  community. " 

It  happens,  at  course,  that  tbe  streanu  of  the  country,  meacder- 
tng  from  oos  State  to  another  and  along  State  borders,  actually 
present  a  Federal-State  problem.  The  chamber's  protest  on  this 
■core  Is  without  substance.  More  than  that,  in  seeking  the  elim- 
Inatlao  <^  ths  Ittmdt  amendment,  the  chamber  is  saying,  in  effect, 
tkat  it  fsfOIB  new  sources  of  pollution. 


Conserratlonlsts  throtighout  the  cotmtry  dropped  their  opposl- 
tlon  to  the  Barkley  bill  in  return  for  this  one  amendment  to  ban 
future  pollution.  But  apparently  they  can't  even  have  that,  if 
the  interests  represented  In  this  protest  have  their  way.  The  Izaak 
Walton  league,  which  led  the  fight  for  the  Mundt  amencf  nent. 
meets  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  statement  with  th« 
words: 

"We  will  let  the  public  be  the  Judge  whether  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  in  favor  of  controlling  pollution  or 
whether  It  Is  actually  In  favor  of  protecting  Industrial  polluters 
against  any  control  over  their  pollution,  actual  or  potential." 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  House  conferees  on  this  measure  to  stand 
by  this  amendment  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  break  faltlk 
with  the  real  conserv'ation  interests  of  the  country. 


Civil  Service  Board  of  Appeals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  11  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


RADIO  AOI»lESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  last 
evening  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in  regard 
to  a  bill  introduced  by  me  to  create  a  Civil  Service  Board 
of  Appeals. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
of  one  of  the  many  proljlems  pending  beiore  the  present  Congress. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  of  my  bill  to  create  a  civil  service 
board  of  apptals.  I  would  like  to  dwell  upon  circumstances  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  led  to  the  necessity  for  this  legislation. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  civil  service,  there  were 
about   15,000  employees  placed  within  Its  classifications. 

Today,  and  I  quote  the  December  1939  figure,  barely  a  half 
century  since  Its  beginning,  the  nun>t>er  has  reached  660.694.  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  In  the  Postal  Service. 

During  20  years  cf  service  In  the  House  of  Repre«*entatlve9.  It 
was  my  privilege  and  opportunity  to  t>ecome  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  clvll-servlce  en^ployees. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  OflQce  Conamlttee.  and  later  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee  In  the  House,  and  todav.  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committees  on  ClvU  Service,  and  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads.  I  enjoy  constant  contact  with  the  problems  confronting  the 
civU-servlce  employee  in  his  relations  with  Uncle  Sam,  his  employer. 

The  young  man  or  young  woman  who  enters  the  classified  civil 
service.  In  some  Instances,  does  so  at  a  financial  sacrifice,  for  often 
private  indiistry  presents  opportunities  for  more  profitable  employ- 
ment. 

But  those  opportunities  are  surrendered  In  the  expectation  that 
a  career  In  the  Oovemment,  while  lacking  the  comforts  of  more 
attractive  salaries,  will,  nevertheless,  afford  a  measure  of  security 
through  the  assurance  of  contmued  employment. 

By  virtue  of  thrift  and  with  gradual  Increases  in  his  salary,  a 
clvll-servlce  employee  can  give  his  children  a  good  education  and 
he  can  enjoy  ordinary  recreations  and  luxuries. 

In  his  declining  years — after  he  retires — he  will  have  sufficient 
Income  from  his  retirement  fund,  set  aside  from  his  earnings  over 
the  years,  to  support  him. 

Each  session  Congress  has  under  consideration  some  legislation 
which  directly  affects  his  welfare.  His  appointment  to  the  service, 
his  supervision  while  In  the  service,  his  separation  from  the  service! 
aU  are  governed  by  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  by  <Mvil-service  rules 
and  regulations. 

The  law  and  rules  to  which  I  call  yctor  particular  attention  tonight 
relate  to  the  removal  from  the  service  of  merit-system  employeea 

Let  me  state  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  t>e  removed: 

1.  Removal  must  be  for  such  cause  as  will  improve  the  service, 
and  for  reasons  given  In  writing. 

2.  The  person  affected  must  be  given  notice  of  removal  and  of  any 
charges  preferred  against  him. 

3.  He  must  be  ftimlshed  with  a  copy  of  the  charges. 

4.  He  mvist  be  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  personally 
answer  removal  charges  in  writing,  and,  if  he  wishes  to,  may  sul>- 
mlt  affidavits  In  bis  own  defense. 

Now,  from  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  that  an  employee  In 
the  clasBlfled  civil  service  is  amply  protected  from  the  whima 
and  caprices  of  superior  officers. 
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However,  those  safeguards  are  often  more  apparent  than  real. 
for  the  significant  reason  that  no  examination  of  witnesses,  nor 
any  trial  or  hearing  U  required,  except  In  the  discretion  of  the 
person  making  the  renooval. 

Prom  this,  we  must  draw  the  bltmt  conclusion  that  the  hvmian 
eqtiatlon  can,  and  does,  enter  into  the  employment  fate  of  clvll- 
•ervice  employees. 

Adequate  opportunity  for  redress,  or  for  an  Impartial  hearing. 
Is  not  available  to  them  as  the  law  now  stands. 

Furthermore,  we  must  remember  that  people  In  supervisory 
positions  in  the  Oovemment  are  like  all  the  rest  of  tis.  They  are 
EUbJMt  to  all  the  himMn  frailties.  Sometimes  they  discriminate, 
err  honestly,  or  penrJt  personal  prejudices  to  guide  their  deci- 
sions. Moat  of  us  are  guilty  of  aocb  faults  occasionally,  and. 
therefore,  this  is  not  a  damaging  Indictment. 

But.  when  an  employee  is  unJusUy  discharged,  without  an  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  without  a  trial  or  hearing,  and  without 
redress,  then  we  have  created  a  most  deplorable  eltuatlon. 

We  have  ruined  his  career,  robbed  him  of  his  security,  and 
wreclced  his  personal  and  economic  future. 

Now,  again,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  condemn  the  heads 
of  dcpartmenu,  or  the  supervisory  officials  of  the  Oovemment. 
nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  they  are  arbitrary  and  capricious 
m  their  disciplinary  actions  relating  to  employees  under  them. 
I  do  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  law,  as  it  exists  today. 
In  my  opinion,  could  be  Improved,  and  dangers  inherent  In  the 
present  method  of  disciplining  employees  could  also  be  removed. 
Under  existing  procedure,  it  U  the  head  of  a  department,  and 
not  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  who  determines  proper  causes 
for  removal. 

The  Commission's  authority  to  investigate  removals  is  re- 
stricted to  cases  where  It  Is  alleged  that  the  required  procedure 
has  not  been  followed,  where  Inequitable  penalties  have  been 
Imposed,  or  where  political  or  religious  discriminations  have  been 
exercised. 

The  Commission  cannot  Investigate  the  sufficiency  of  the  rea- 
sons for  a  removal  made  without  due  cause. 

Whether  or  not  the  reasons  are  eulBclent  is  a  question  for  final 
determination  by  the  appointing  officer,  and  cannot,  under  exist- 
ing law.  ba  made  the  subject  of  appeal  to,  or  inquiry  by.  the 
C<nnmls?ion. 

In  removing  a  newly  appointed  employee,  who  Is  serving  the 
probationary  period  before  achieving  a  permanent  status  alter  the 
first  30  days  of  service.  It  Is  not  necessary,  under  existing  mles, 
to  prefer  charges.  The  only  requirement  is  that  he  be  furnished 
with  a  written  notification,  setting  forth,  in  fvill,  the  reasons  for 
dismissal. 

As  to  reductions  in  work  or  pay,  while  the  act  requires  that 
reasons  for  such  action  be  officially  recorded,  it  does  not  require, 
or.  for  that  matter  grant,  the  privilege  of  answer  by  the  unfor- 
tunately affected  person. 

You  can  readily  understand  how  abuses  can  creep  In  under  a 
system  which  gives  to  one  man  too  much  arbitrary  power  to  sus- 
pend, remove,  or  dlsc'pUne  his  subordinates. 

A  classified  clvil-servlce  employee,  once  removed  from  the  serv- 
ice, is  at  a  disadvantage  thereafter  in  his  effort  to  earn  a  livelihood 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

His  Uainmg  is  of  a  nature  peculiar  to  CJovemment  work,  and 
only  with  difficulty  can  he  quicltly  compete  with  those  in  private 
enterprise. 

If  his  removal  has  been  tmwarranted.  he,  naturally,  becomes 
embittered,  and  his  pride  and  morale  are  injured. 

Employees  in  constant  fear  of  discrimination  and  prejudice 
cannot  do  a  good  day's  work. 

However,  If  they  know  that  they  have  the  right  to  appeal  their 
grievances  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  they  are  boiind  to  be  happier, 
more  comfortable,  and  more  efficient. 

My  bill  proposes  to  create  a  United  States  clvU  service  board 
of  appeals  of  three  members,  composed  of,  first,  a  representative 
of  the  United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Commission,  who  shall  be 
permanent   chairman   of  the   board. 

Second,  one  representative  appointed  by  the  organization,  or 
vmion,  representing  the  employee  Involved,  or  he  may  be  a  repre- 
sentative appointed  by  the  employee  himself. 

Third,  one  representative  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  other 
two  members  of  the   t>oard. 

Such  a  Board  will  Insure  an  unprejtidlced  bar.  to  which  an 
aggrieved  employee  can  look  for  Justice. 

This  board  would  consider  and  adjust  complaints  of  Federal 
employees— when  such  protests  are  properly  submitted— provided 
an  effort  has  first  been  made  to  reconcile  the  differences  between 
the  employee  and  his  superior. 

If  a  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  dismisses  an  em- 
ployee, he  may  follow  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the  bill,  and 
thereby,  make  appeal  to  the  board  within  90  days 

The  board  will  have  authority  to  hold  hearings,  to  review  the 
records  in  the  case,  and  to  investigate  the  facta. 

Under  such  regulations  as  It  may  prescribe,  it  will,  by  a  majority 
vote,  determine  the   final   action  to  lie   taken. 

If  the  board  does  not  agree  with  the  Department's  dismissal 
action,  it  shall  order  the  employee  restored  to  his  position,  or  to  a 
comparable  position  in  another  department. 

If  the  board  finds  that  dlsclplinaiy  action  which  has  been  taken 
has  been  unwarranted,  it  may  direct  reimbursement  to  the  em- 
ployee of  the  salary  he  lost  during  the  period  of  his  removal, 
reduction,  or  suspension. 

ULXXVI— App lat 


I  am  requesting  a  Senate  committee  hearing  on  tills  bin,  and, 
In  the  meantime,  I  shall  welcome  any  counsel  and  tkdvlce  you 
may  wish  to  offer  me.  Our  effort  must  be  to  lmpro>'e.  extend, 
and  encourage  the  merit  system.  This  legislation  commends  itself 
to  me  as  a  helpful  step  in  that  direction. 


Mobilizing  for  American  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  t),1940 


ADDRESS  BY  H.  W.  PRENTISS.  JR. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  H.  W.  Prentiss,  Jr.,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  on  the  subject  of  mobilizing 
for  American  progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Less  than  4  years  ago,  I  sailed  one  hot  stmuner  evening  from  the 
Russian  port  of  Leningrad  and  found  myself  the  next  morning  in 
the  beautiful  Finnish  city  of  Heislnltl.  Our  ship  iiad  traveled  only 
200  miles;  we  were  in  the  same  latitude;  the  climate  was  the  same; 
and  Finland  certainly  had  no  greater  natural  resources,  Indeed  far 
less,  than  Russia.  But  what  a  contrast.  In  one  city,  a  people 
shabby,  dejected,  gloomy;  living  In  relative  poverty  and  oppression. 
In  the  other,  a  people  neat,  happy,  and  smiling;  living  in  good 
houses  on  clean,  well-kept  streets. 

Why  the  difference?  Was  there  not  something  basic,  something 
fundamental  In  this  appalling  contrast?  I  am  convinced  that  there 
was;  that  this  surface  difference  found  its  roots  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  and  In  their  Institutions. 

The  Russians,  enslaved  In  a  totalitarian  state,  were — and  are — 
without  freedom  of  speech,  press,  or  worship,  or  the  other  clvU 
rights  which  we  In  this  cotmtry  cherish  so  highly.  They  are  told 
by  political  bureaucrats  where  they  shall  work,  how  much  they  may 
earn,  and  what  they  shall  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Firms  exercise  all  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  a  modem  emancipated  people,  self-governing,  free  to 
express  themselves  in  private  enterprise  as  each  and  every  individtial 
citizen  may  see  tit.  What  a  contrast  of  principles,  practices,  and 
institutions,  of  standards  of  living,  and  of  human  welfare,  between 
these  two  nations. 

Of  what  avail  are  principles  after  all,  you  may  well  ask.  Yes,  the 
Finns,  like  the  Czechs,  were  overcome  by  the  brutal  force  of  a 
totalitarian  state.  But  even  In  defeat  their  inspiring  defense 
against  overwhelming  odds  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  spiritual 
pmwer  that  lives  in  a  free  people. 

THX   TRIPOD   OF  rREXDOSC 

How  fortunate  we  are.  you  may  be  thinking,  to  face  no  such 
menace.  We  can  protect  ourselves  against  outside  attack,  and 
surely  our  liberties  are  not  threatened  from  within.  We  treastjre 
our  freedom  of  speech,  our  right  to  worship  as  we  please,  our  free- 
dom to  read  and  hear  and  say  what  we  wish.  No  one  is  proposing 
that  we  abandon  these  hard-earned  rights;  no  one  would  get  far  if 
he  did.     What  need  we  fear? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  our  danger  does  not  He  In  any  direct  attack 
upon  these  traditional  attributes  of  a  free  people.  Even  the  Com- 
munist and  Fascist  and  Socialist  groups  among  us  prate  about 
their  devotion  to  representative  democracy,  and  insist  upon  the 
preservation  of  civil  and  religious  llt>ertles.  at  least  so  long  as 
they  themselves  are  not  In  power.  Oh  no.  they  would  not  touch 
those  two  legs  of  the  tripod  of  htmaan  freedom.  The  attack  al- 
ways Is  against  that  other  leg  of  the  tripod,  economic  freedom, 
the  institution  of  private  enterprise. 

Throughout  the  ages,  these  three  Institutions  have  gone  band 
in  hand.  They  are  Inseparable.  When  one  goes,  all  go.  The 
same  basic  concept  underlies  them  all — a  religious  concept  com- 
mon to  Protestantism,  Roman  Catholicism,  and  Judaism  alike, 
the  sacredness  of  the  individual.  On  that  spiritual  concept  rests 
the  free  man's  right  to  participation  in  government;  In  other 
words,  representative  democracy.  On  It  rests  man's  right  to  be 
free  to  worship,  to  read,  to  think,  write,  and  speak,  as  his  con- 
science directs,  and  to  enjoy  other  traditional  civil  llijertles.  On 
that  concept  also  rests  the  right  of  man  to  determine  for  himself 
the  course  of  his  economic  life— the  right  to  use  his  individual 
Initiative  In  private  enterprise.  In  other  words,  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple of  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  soul  is  the  foundation  of 
our  entire  American  system  of  government,  economics,  and  civil 
and  rell^ous  liberty. 
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MATTOTfAL  BCOHOMTC  Ft-ANKINO   AND  TTS  IMPLICATTONS 

Continued  eccnomic  hard.shlp.  however,  may  cause  some  of  us  to 
loae  faith  In  the  econonilc  system  under  which  America  has  buUt, 
on  an  industrial  foiindatlon.  the  greatest,  the  mos*.  prcsperous.  the 


All  of  these  who  should  be.  and  In  general  are.  firm  cxporenta 
of  personal  freedom  can  be  Important  opinion-molding  agencies. 
Through  them  this  movement  to  create  a  better  understanding  of 
American   private   cntci  prise   can   spread   far   beyond   the   limits  cf 
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Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  which  he  delivered 
at  Jefferson.  Oa.,  on  April  8,  IMO.  The  occasion  was  the 
first-day  sale  of  the  postage  stamp  Issued  to  commemorate 
the  first  use  of  ether  in  performing  a  surgical  operation, 


that  great  beloved  son  of  Virginia,  Robert  E.  Lee,  decided  to  go 
back  to  the  native  soU  of  his  home  State  and  to  paas  hla  life 
among  his  own  people.     And  here  he  practiced  his  art,  according 
to  the  ethics  of  the  physician,  "with  purity  and  with  holineas." 
Returning  to  Jefferson,  the  young  man  took  up  the  duties  of  a 
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HATIOIf  AL  BCOWOinC  FUINKINO   AND  ITS  IMPLICATTONS 

Continued  eccnomlc  hardshtp.  however,  nmy  cause  some  of  us  to 
loae  faith  In  the  economic  system  under  which  America  has  buUt. 
on  an  industrial  foundation,  the  greatest,  the  most  prosperous,  the 
freest  civilization  this  world  has  ever  known  Such  doubters  may 
beojme  easy  prey  for  the  siren  songs  of  would-be  econcm'.c  plan- 
ners who  offer  themselves  and  their  panaceas  as  the  solution  for 
aU  our  current  national  problems. 

Why  not  a  little  econcmlc  planning?  Where  is  the  threat  to 
our  llbertlea  In  that?  The  Idea  of  planning  makes  a  strong  ap- 
peal, because  we  are  a  great  industrial  Nation  and  see  the  neces- 
sity of  planning  ahead  as  Individuals  and  corporations  in  regard 
to  our  respective  Industrial  and  economc  problems  But  many 
of  us  have  not  stopped  to  realize  what  happens  when  the  planning 
and  decuuuns  of  mlillona  of  prU-ate  Individuals  are  replaced  by 
thf  national  planning  and  sweeping  decisions  of  a  groiip  of  peo- 
ple— no  Ijetter.  no  worse  than  the  re^t  of  us — calling  themselves 
government. 

Once  you  have  national  economic  planning,  what  tjecomea  of 
frr*^ 'tentative  democracy  and  civil  and  rellfoous  lliicrty  in  general? 
Naturally,  If  a  few  pecplc  set  apart  as  •'government"  were  plannm^' 
■  presumably  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  they 
could  not  for  one  moment  tolerate  the  throwing  cf  any  Indivldu.il 
monkey  wrenches  Into  their  carefully  laid  plans;  o:hcn^lsc  their 
program  would  soon  be  brought  to  naught.  Hence,  even  though  the 
p'anners  would  be  reluctant  to  take  such  action.  Inevitably  they 
would  simply  have  to  control  every  opinion-forming  agency,  radio, 
press.   s<'hooI.   and   church. 

In  other  words.  und»"r  national  economic  planning,  you  would 
have  here  eventually  Just  what  you  see  In  the  dlctator-contrcllcd 
ccuninea  of  Europe  today — the  suppression  of  all  leaching  except 
that  which  la  in  line  with  the  general  Ideas  of  the  government;  cen- 
•orsMp  of  the  press;  the  end  of  freedom  of  expression;  and  the 
destruction  of  religious  liberty.  We  should  have  sacrificed  our 
liberties — and  for  what?  Security?  No.  Unfortunately,  the 
••state*  la  made  up  of  fallible  human  beings  Just  like  you  a:id  me 
Nobody  can  know  It  all.  Everylx}d7  makes  ml.stakes  Ptjrtunately 
our  mistakes  as  individuals  do  net  have  national  consequences,  but 
If  a  national  •planner"  made  a  bad  mlst:Jie  It  might  result  In  a 
national  catastrophe. 

H-iw  can  nations  avoid  stumbllns?  Into  communism  or  fascism 
or  nation*!  economic  planning — state  socialism?  A  study  of  mod- 
ern history  shows  that  the  economic  tsrranny  which  presages  the 
end  of  human  liberty  always  begins  during  some  great  f>enod  of 
political  and  social  unrest,  frequently  resulting:  Ircm  economic 
hardship  Those  whose  Judgment  and  advice  were  sought  In  the 
precding  era  of  prcf p->rl*.y  are  discredited  In  every  way  po'ssible 
and.  under  the  guise  cf  caaergency.  the  state  Intervenes  actively  m 
th.'  management  of  agriculture.  Industry,  banking,  and  conimerce. 
Panacea  after  panacea  Is  produced,  and  soon  the  whole  economic 
picture  Is  M>  confufed  th<»t  no  one  can  see  clearly  the  way  out 
Th  "11.  »-hen  th"  public  Is  dlscotiracred  and  d '.shear tenrd,  and  uncer- 
tain whether  there  Is  a  way  out.  those  In  authority  point  out  that 
economic  science  ts  hard  to  understand,  anyhow,  and  that  the  wise 
coun^e  Is  Just  "to  leave  It  to  us  We  will  plan  everything  for  you 
All  you  have  to  do  la  relax  and  wait  for  prosperity  " 

Unfortunately,  we  can  see  at  least  the  beginning  of  that  pattern 
operating  In  this  country  today  Understand,  I  do  not  charge  that 
all  those  who  have  l>een  trying  so  zealously  to  discredit  American 
btrine»men  and  who  have  been  plumping  for  Government  Inter- 
rrntlcn  in  every  form  of  productive  enterprise  are  aware  of  the 
Inevitable  outcome  cf  such  a  policy  But  that  great  liberal,  Justic? 
Brnndels.  has  warned  us  that  "the  greatest  dangers  to  llt>erty  lurk 
In  in'ldlcus  encroachments  by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  with- 
out understanding."  It  nuikes  little  difference  whether  such  people 
are  seeking  collectivism  or  whether  they  are  stumbling  Into  It;  the 
effect  will  ultimately  tie  the  same — the  death  of  private  enterprise, 
and  the  consequent  losa  of  our  clvU.  religious,  and  political  liberties. 
Reasonable  umpiring  on  the  part  of  Government  Is  right  and  p-oper. 
but  Government  umpiring  la  quite  a  different  thing  from  national 
economic  planning. 

MOBIUZATION   roa  X7T«T>ESSTANT>IN0 

So  tonight  I  call  upon  every  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  upon  every  other  patriotic  Industrialist  to  Join 
In  a  vast  mcbl'.lzatlon  for  understanding  of  ovir  American  system; 
to  tske  enough  time  from  their  businesses  to  buttress  the  fotuidaticn 
of  private  enterprise  upon  which  this  Nation  has  tieen  built. 

And  I  tiespeak  for  tht'm  a  sympathetic  and  cooperative  reception 
ftom  every  pubhc-mlnded  cltlaen  and  from  every  group  that  dcsl^e^ 
to  help  end  a  decade  of  economic  stagnation  and  thus  again  start 
America  on  the  path  of  social  and  econonUc  progress  wherein  cur 
per-i  nal  liberties  will  be  sectire. 

Briefly,  we  prcpoee  to  ask  every  patriotic  industrialist  to  pledge 
himself  to  become  an  outspoken  advocate  of  the  free  institutions  and 
traditional  lde«ls  of  America.  We  want  him  to  mks  no  opportunity 
to  brccden  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  Importance  of 
free  enterprise  as  one  of  tiie  Inseparable  fotindatlcns  of  personal 
freedom.  We  want  him  to  pledge  himself  to  t)e  ever  on  the  alert 
against  attacks  on  the  tripod  of  freedom  in  America  and  to  hold 
himself  in  reedlness  to  meet  such  attacks  with  all  the  vigor  and 
InteH'gence  which  he  commands.  We  want  him  to  discuss  the 
prlncjpiea  of  a  free  society  with  his  wife,  with  his  children,  with  hU 
business  associates:  with  cletg3rmen  and  educators  and  civic  leaders; 
before  patriotic  scclctles,  service  clubs,  and  young  peoples'  organlaa- 
Ucn.s;  to  dl«c\iss  them.  In  tact,  with  every  tnie  American  with  whom 
he  comes  In  contact. 


All  of  these  who  should  be,  and  In  gicneral  are,  firm  exponents 
of  personal  freedom  can  be  Important  opinion-molding  agencies. 
Through  them  this  movement  to  create  a  better  understanding  of 
American  private  entci  prise  can  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
cur  own  contacts. 

THE   COKL  Of   AMEHICAN   P?OClIE?S 

Our  country  and  its  ln.stltut!on.s  are  fundamentally  sound.  With 
economic  understanding,  backed  by  the  irresistible  force  cf  unity 
of  purpose,  virtually  no  goal  is  too  ambitlcus  for  us  to  eeoli.  Indus- 
try's dream  for  America  Is  more  and  better  food,  belter,  clothing. 
and  transportation;  more  eduraticn;  more  cultural  cpportunity; 
more  leisure  for  everybody.  It  seel:s.  moreover,  to  set  up  reasonable 
safeguards  against  the  four  specters  that  haunt  the  minds  of  every 
human  being — the  specters  of  sickness,  unemployment,  old  age, 
and  diath  Industry  recognizes,  however,  that  physical  comfort  is 
not  enough:  that  no  man  lives  by  bread  alone;  that  to  be  truly 
happy  a  man  must  have  Intellectual,  political,  and  spiritual 
freedom. 

Such  Is  Industry's  objective  for  America.  It  is  difflcult  to  com- 
prehend that  It  will  not  have  unanimous  support.  Yet  there  are 
Ihofe  who  will  not  admit  that  businers  ran  really  have  a  patriotic 
purpose.  We  shall  be  accu'cd  cf  engaging  in  a  gigantic  campaign 
in  the  selfljih  Interest  of  industry  alone  and  of  being  actuated  by 
political  motives. 

tzmroma  or  freesom  or  enterprisi 

Yet  no  sincere  individual,  eager  to  help  preserve  our  American 
liberties,  can  possibly  Justify  the  denial  to  industry  of  the  right 
to  champion  free  private  enterprise.  Every  other  one  of  our  funda- 
mental liberties  has  Its  own  defender  "The  church  properly  rl'cs 
up  In  arm.s  at  every  attack  upon  religicus  libsrty;  academic  freedom 
cannot  be  questioned  without  drawing  the  immediate  Gre  of  edu- 
catcrs  everywhere;  a  free  press  fluds  militant  support  among  the 
newspapers  cf  the  Nation.  Freedom  of  speech  Is  defended  by  those 
who  desire  to  talk  publicly:  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  of  free 
asFemblnge — all  Fuch  rights  find  support  from  among  those  who 
exercise  them.  Must  private  enterprise,  so  equally  essential  to 
human  liberty,  remain  undefended?  Industry  says  '•No  "  Con- 
currently with  our  constructive  program  for  patriotic  cooperation 
and  mutual  understanding,  th?  National  A.voclatlon  of  Manufac- 
turers, directly  or  with  the  help  of  manufactuiers  participating  In 
thiS  mobilization,  will  also  endeavor,  courteoti^ly  but  decisively,  to 
refu"e  every  false  accusation  of  sut>stantial  Importance  that  is 
made  publicly  against  industry.  In  this.  too.  we  want  the  support 
that  I  know  the  p?ople  of  this  Nation  will  give  to  any  group  which 
has  the  courage  of  its  convictions  in  a  cause  vital  to  the  public 
Interest. 

A^ain,  I  Invite  every  public-spirited  manufacturer  to  Join  with 
us  In  this  patriotic  crusade  for  the  maintenance  of  economic  and 
personal  freedom.  In  fc,ct.  we  would  appreciate  the  counsel  of 
every  person  who  feels  deeply  on  this  stibjcct  and  will  take  the 
time  to  write  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  14  West 
Forty-ninth  Street.  New  York  City.  Even  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  respond  to  every  s-jch  communication,  you  may  be  sure 
that  all  suggestions  will  be  considered  carefully.  For.  thorgh  this 
program  Is  of  and  by  Industry,  it  is  with  and  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

TOWARD     RCALIZAnOK     OF     AMEXTCAN     IDZ1A1.S 

The  realization  of  the  American  ld"al  of  a  constantly  rising 
standard  of  living;  the  preservation  of  the  spiritual  freedom  In 
which  the  full  social  value  of  Individual  Initiative  and  enterprise 
alone  can  t>e  made  effective;  the  maintenance  of  a  civilization  in 
which  all  men  are  recognized  as  persons,  with  rights  that  no  rulers 
or  classes  or  majorities  may  annul — all  these  objectives  are  at 
stake  as  we  face  the  future  of  free  private  enterprise  In  the  United 
States.  As  patriotic  Americans  we  must  take  to  the  oars  vigorously 
if  we  are  to  hold  our  course  steady  In  the  conflicting  boclnl  and 
political  currents  cf  the  chaotic  world  In  which  we  live.  As  manu- 
facturers, we  must  always  come  into  the  court  of  public  opinion 
with  clean  hand*  and  fully  discharge  our  respon.slbilities  of  social 
stewardship  As  citizens  we  mu't  help  keep  America  true  to  her 
basic  principles  and  ideals.  To  the  attainment  of  that  objective 
let  us  enlist  ourselves  and  all  who  share  our  purpose,  with  faith 
that  we  cannot  fail. 


Crawford  Williamson  Long  Commemorative  Stamp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  11  (legislative  day  cf  Monday,  April  8),  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    POSTMASTER    GENERAL    PARLEY 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  informative  address  by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley, 
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Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  which  he  delivered 
at  Jefferson.  Oa..  on  April  8,  1940.  The  occasion  was  the 
first-day  sale  of  the  postage  stamp  Issued  to  commemorate 
the  first  use  of  ether  in  performing  a  surRical  operation, 
when  it  was  used  during  an  operation  by  Dr.  Crawford 
Williamson  Long. 

A  statue  of  Dr.  Lotxg  was  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  this 
Capitol  in  the  year  1926  as  one  of  the  two  statues  permitted 
the  State  of  Georgia.  OfScial  rfx»gnitlon  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  the  justness  of  Dr.  Long's  claim  to  the  honor 
of  this  great  discovery  l£  gratifying  to  thousands  of  Georgians 
and  to  lovers  of  truth  and  Justice  evenrwhere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  visit  your  distinguished 
State  a^ain.  Your  gracious  hospitality  and  your  heart- warming 
friendship  always  make  me  feel  perfectly  at  home  among  you.  I 
am  sure  that  such  cordiality  to  the  visitor  within  your  gates  springs 
from  your  love  and  pride  for  your  State.  Its  history,  its  traditions, 
and  the  famous  wonders  of  benevolent  nature.  Your  beautiful 
Nacoochee  Valley,  described  so  Interestliigly  In  Indian  folklore,  the 
mountain  peaks,  not  many  miles  from  where  I  am  standing,  your 
majestic  Stone  Mountain,  the  largest  exposed  mass  of  granite  in 
the  world,  your  internationally  known  springs,  with  their  healing 
waters,  are  Included  in  your  many  endowments  of  Mother  Nature. 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  Georgia  has  always  assumed  and 
maintained  a  commanding  position  In  the  sisterhood  of  States.  I 
am  reminded  tliat  ycu  were  one  of  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies, 
budding  Into  statehood  with  an  area  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  veritable  empire  In  Itself. 
Moreover,  three  of  Georgia's  citizens  were  numbered  among  the 
signers  of  the  charter  of  man's  freedom,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Indeed,  your  renowned  statesmen  and  national  leaders. 
In  all  walks  of  life,  have  occupied  preeminent  places  in  the  building 
and  development  of  our  Republic. 

It  is  both  significant  and  fortunate  that  the  humanitarian  whose 
work  we  are  gathered  here  to  commemorate  should  have  come  from 
your  own  red  hills  of  Georgia,  for  ever  since  James  Oglethorpe 
launched  at  Ynmacraw  Bluff  in  the  New  World  a  haven  for  the 
oppressed  of  the  Old  World  the  sons  of  Georgia  have  carried  on 
that  tradition  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness  for  their  fellow  man. 
I  am  most  happy,  too,  that  on  the  very  day  when  the  distin- 
guished lover  cf  nature.  John  James  Audubon.  U»  similarly  com- 
memorated in  St.  PranclsviUe.  La.,  that  the  town  of  Jefferson  and 
the  State  of  Georgia  should  acquire  this  2-cent  stamp  in  the  series 
issued  for  famous  Americans.  It  will  remain,  I  am  certain,  an 
eminent  memento  of  your  State's  greatest  benefactor  of  humanity — 
the  first  man  successfully  to  use  ether  anesthesia — Dr.  Crawford 
Williamson  Long. 

It  is  a  long  way  back  to  that  spring  day  of  March  30.  1842.  when 
the  settlement  of  Jefferson  was  but  a  rural  commimity  encircled 
by  extensive  plantations  of  "king  cotton,"  many  miles  from  a  rail- 
road. But  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  first  stu^lcal  operation  to  be 
performed  painlessly  under  the  kindly  Influence  of  ether. 

The  patient.  James  Venable,  who  stated  that  he  had  delayed 
having  this  operation  because  be  feared  the  pain,  steps  into  I>r. 
Long's  modest  stu-gery.  While  a  group  of  students  look  on  curl- 
cvisly,  Venable  lies  down  on  the  couch;  Dr.  Long,  using  an  ether- 
soaked  towel,  puts  the  patient  quietly  to  sleep.  A  needle  thrxist 
Into  his  arm  brings  no  reaction.  Dr.  Long  then  takes  his  surgeon's 
knife  and  proceeds  to  operate.  The  wound  sewed  and  bandaged. 
Long  removes  the  towel  and  Venable  regains  consciousness.  The 
only  way  he  can  be  convinced  that  an  operation  has  taken  place 
is  by  showing  him  the  tumor  removed  from  his  neck. 

Today,  this  procedure  seems  cominonplace;  It  Is  routine.  We 
forget  to  marvel  at  man's  greatest  conquest — his  triumph  over 
pain.  Throughout  the  ages  men  have  tried  to  free  the  operating 
table  from  the  curse  of  torture.  Ancient  and  medieval  peoples 
alike  sought  In  vain  for  drugs  and  for  all  the  'drowsy  sirups  of 
the  world"  to  soothe  their  physical  pain.  But  It  remained  for 
Dr.  Long,  as  with  a  magic  wand,  to  discover  the  formula  and 
develop  the  process  that  was  to  drive  away  the  shadow  of  pain 
and  bring  surgery  into  the  daylight  of  modem  accomplishment. 
Because  of  this  quiet  country  doctor  from  Georgia's  ruddy  hUls. 
the  mantle  of  suffering  was  removed  from  the  surgeon's  knife.  And 
men  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  classes  mtist  be  forever  united  In 
generous  gratitude  to  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia. 

Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long  was  born,  as  you  know.  In  Danielsvllle  in 
November  1815.  He  studied  at  Franklin  College — now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  where  the  State  motto.  "Wisdom.  Justice,  mod- 
eration." must  have  Impressed  itself  deeply  upon  the  yotmg  man's 
mind.  Prom  the  age  of  5.  when  Crawford  held  his  sister's  almost 
severed  fingers  In  place  untU  help  arrived,  a  career  In  medicine 
was  ordained  for  the  boy.  "My  profession."  Long  said  later, 
"Is  to  me  a  ministry  from  God." 

He  studied  at  Ben  Franklin's  University  of  Permsylvanla.  then 
the  best  medical  school  in  the  covmtry.  and  graduated  equipped 
with  unusual  surgical  skiU  and  Judgment.  Then  came  the  great 
decision  of  his  life. 

Here  was  an  alert  young  doctor,  well-trained,  personable,  ready 
to  practice  his  time-hallowed  profession.  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia,  were   his  for  the   asking.     But   Crawford   W.   Long,   like 


that  great  beloved  son  of  Virginia.  Robert  B.  Lee.  decided  to  go 
back  to  the  native  soU  of  his  home  State  and  to  paas  his  life 
among  his  own  people.  And  here  he  practiced  his  art.  acoordmg 
to  the  ethics  of  the  ph3niclan.  "with  purity  and  with  holtneas." 

Returning  to  Jefferson,  the  young  man  took  up  the  duties  of  a 
coimtry  doctor  cf  the  old  school.  His  sensitive  Angers  and  friendly 
manner  soon  built  a  thriving  practice,  and  the  hoofs  cf  his  old  gray 
horse.  Charley,  beat  out  a  familiar  rhythm  In  the  lives  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Crawford  Long  was  a  true  southern  gentleman — ^homey. 
genial,  with  a  warm  circle  of  friends  who  played  whist  and  read 
with  him  the  newest  books  of  Dickens,  Longfellow,  and  Washington 
Irving. 

They  often  watched  the  traveling  lectiurers  on  chemistry  demon- 
strating the  hilarious  effects  of  laughing  gas  on  members  of  their 
audiences.  Or  they  would  go  to  one  of  the  fashionable  "ether 
parties"  which  your  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  probably  used 
to  enjoy. 

Long  had  remarked  that  members  of  these  parties  never  seemed  to 
notice  the  knocks  they  got  while  under  the  influence  of  the  laughing 
gas  or  ether.  Logically,  if  either  relieved  the  pain  of  bruises,  per- 
haps It  might  relieve  other  pain  as  well.  The  successful  experiment 
with  Venable  In  March  1842  gave  Crawford  Long  a  practical  demon- 
stration that  his  theory  was  right. 

Naturally,  his  discovery  provided  Dr.  Long  with  a  great  sense  of 
exultation — but  also  a  sense  of  grave  responsibility.  The  expe- 
rience was  against  all  medical  teaching  and  varied  were  the  opinions 
of  his  colleagues.  Perhaps  not  all  patients  could  be  put  to  sleep  in 
this  way:  perhaps  this  anesthesia  was  not  due  entirely  to  the  ether; 
perhaps  the  effects  would  wear  off  too  quickly  to  permit  a  major 
operation.  There  were  a  thousand  skeptics.  Long  had  been  edu- 
cated against  rendering  a  premature  Judgment.  So  he  waited  for 
more  opportunities,  more  patients,  before  publishing  his  results. 

But  Jackson  County.  98  years  ago.  was  small  and  Inaccessible. 
News  traveled  only  by  word  of  mouth.  There  was  no  medical 
society;  there  was  no  hospital;  there  were  but  a  few  scattered 
patients  and  a  major  operation  was  a  rarity.  So  Dr.  Long  had 
all  too  few  chances  to  test  his  method.  He  was  jaerfectly  candid. 
There  were  no  secrets  about  his  work.  He  sought  no  patent  or 
financial  reward.  To  help  his  patients  was  of  first  Importance,  and 
to  obtain  recognition  for  his  service  to  the  field  of  medicine  was 
fi^cotid&rv . 

Whoever  said  that  "character  Is  the  only  exact  measure  of  any- 
one's might  In  the  world  of  action,"  would  have  labeled  Crawford 
Long  a  mighty  individual.  A  faltbfiU  physician.  Long  was  also 
an  ideal  husband,  father,  friend,  and  citizen.  He  was  the  per- 
sonification of  southern  good  manners;  quiet,  gracious,  modest. 
with  a  high  reverence  for  womanhood.  Life  to  him  was  something 
mellow,  to  be  enjoyed  In  one's  home  or  one's  garden. 

Admired  by  all  women  for  his  charm  and  striking  good  looks, 
and  respected  everj^avhere  among  men.  Long  never  hesitated  to 
assist  an  old  friend.  His  daughter  admitted.  "There  was  nothing 
of  which  he  was  afraid,  but  he  wotild  always  dodge  a  bee."  I'm 
not  so  sure  he  always  did.  Talking,  once,  with  friends,  he  uaed 
the  phrase,  "an  aching  void."  One  bright  fellow  commented. 
"Doctor,  how  can  that  be?  No  void  can  ache."  Whereupon  the 
good  doctor  calmly  replied,  "Have  you  ever  had  a  headache?" 

But  the  evenness  of  disposition  of  this  man  was  remarkable. 
When  he  finally  Bubmitt>ed  his  claim  for  recognition,  he  wrote: 
"Should  the  society  say  that  the  claim,  though  well-founded,  is 
forfeited  by  not  being  presented  earlier,  I  wUl  cheerfully  respond. 
•So  might  it  be.'  "  Such  modebty  was  hardly  suited  to  win  his 
battle.  Yet,  never  in  all  the  years  of  struggling  did  his  disap- 
pointment turn  to  hatred.  Indeed,  he  hesitated  to  share  his  sor- 
row for  fear  of  making  others  xmhappy.  Dr.  Long's  aim  was 
always  to  make  others  well — and  happy. 

What  was  the  effect,  then,  of  the  unfortunate  War  between  the 
States  on  this  true  physician  whose  only  wish  was  to  benefit  his 
fellow  beings?  Long  at  first  opposed  secession;  but  when  Georgia 
left  the  Union,  he  once  more  went  with  his  State.  Throughout 
the  4  years  of  the  confUct  he  contributed  freely  of  his  medical 
services,  behind  the  lines  as  well  as  on  the  battlefields.  The  trial* 
of  economic  and  military  warfare  he  bore  withotrt  complamt. 

One  dramatic  incident  stands  out.  When  Sherman's  advance 
menaced  Long's  home,  he  galloped  from  the  front  to  remove  his 
daughter.  Prances,  out  of  danger.  In  a  glass  Jar  he  placed  aU  the 
documentary  evidence  pertaining  to  his  discovery.  Since  lU  loas 
would  certainly  end  whatever  hopes  he  retained,  he  admonlataed 
her  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  the  jar  durmg  her  escape. 

"I  wUl  die  before  I  surrender  it,"  the  excited  girl  excIaloMd. 
While  Long  rode  back  to  the  lines.  Prances  hid  the  preclotis  Jar 
under  her  ntmierovis  petticoats  and  sped  off  to  safety. 

After  the  war  Long  went  back  to  help  his  people  mend  the  aoU 
of  the  shattered  South  and  the  bodies  of  Its  despondent  citizens. 
He  had  the  strength  and  courage  to  overcome  his  poverty  and 
rebuild  his  practice  and  his  p>osltion  \n  the  community.  Always 
he  searched  for  medical  truth.  He  was  one  of  the  first  physicians 
to  believe  that  fresh  air  and  diet  would  help  tubercxilosls.  He  was 
in  the  forefront  of  his  profession  In  xislng  quinine  arid  to  treating 
typhoid.  And  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient 
to  whom  he  had  Just  administered  ether. 

Certainly,  the  world  was  made  rtcher  for  this  man's  life.  Kren 
had  he  not  been  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia,  Crawford  Williamson 
Long's  intense  ambition  to  do  good  would  stand  as  a  monument  to 
his  profession.  His  unselfish  devotion  to  duty — In  the  face  of  suc- 
cessive obstacles  and  disappointments — ^throw  a  welcome  spotlight 
on  man's  all  too  often  forgotten  humanity  to  man.  "The  mills  of 
the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceecUngly  fine,"  is  a  familiar 
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quotation  Today  the  world  acknowledges  Dr.  Long's  benefaction 
to  mankind  Now.  through  this  commemorative  stamp,  his  fine 
face,  his  distinguished  name,  and  his  great  contrlbuticn  to  human- 


But  there  Is  another  and  entirely  different  school  of  Interven- 
tionists with  whose  reasoning  I  have  full  respect  even  if  I  cant 
agree  with  their  conclusions.     They  say  that  we  ought  to  get  Into 
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back?  Do  they  want  to  abolish  aU  the  enlightened  labor  leglala- 
tion  over  the  years  up  to  and  including  the  Wa«ea  and  Hours  Act 
and  the  Labor  Relations  Board,  so  that  we  may  return  to  those 

■Aruniinarv    iTM>tbn<l<;? 


day  sale  of  a  10-cent  stamp  in  the  history  of  tha  Poat  Ofltoe  Da- 
partment.  and  I  have  been  eagerly  awaiting  the  &n>t;-dAy  ■^» 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  stamp.  It  wlU  be  a  dlstingulSheC 
addition  to  my  ooUectlon  of  famous  Americana. 
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quotation.  Today  the  world  acknowledges  Dr  Long's  benefaction 
to  mankind  Now.  through  this  commemorative  stamp,  his  fine 
face,  his  distinguished  name,  and  his  great  contribution  to  human- 
ity will  be  known  to  millions  more  who  will  honor  and  bless  him. 

'•The  measure  of  true  greatness."  said  your  Dr.  Oarnett  QuUlian. 
of  Atlanta,  "is  determined  by  what  one  does,  the  spirit  In  which  one 
does  It.  and  Its  usefulness  to  the  world."  Dr.  Long's  work  stands 
alongside  that  of  Jenner.  Lister,  and  Louis  Pasteur.  His  spirit  of 
faultier  hi.mlllty  reminds  \is.  perha^is,  of  that  great  Frenchman. 
Dr.  Long's  contribution  in  overcoming  the  tyranny  of  pain  is  of 
immeasuraole  value.  Surely.  I  would  not  be  far  wrong  In  thinking 
that  hij*  service  to  humanity  deserves  Its  own  meroorlal  in  the  far- 
flung  heavens  of  man's  achievement. 

This  stamp  carrying  the  Image  of  Dr.  Long,  first  Issued  today,  Is 
of  the  2-cent  denomination,  and  Is  red  In  color.  I  commend  It  to 
you  as  a  well -deserved  national  tribute  to  one  of  your  best-loved 
and  most-famous  sons;  its  color  is  most  appropriate  In  symbolizing 
the  red  old  hills  of  Oecrgia,  which  you  have  so  widely  memorial- 
ized in  song  and  legend. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  refer  again  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Long,  em- 
bodying the  nobleat  concept  of  duty  and  responslbUlty  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  man — words  which  are  chiseled  deeply  in  the  marble 
base  of  the  Crawford  Long  btatue  In  the  Capitol  at  Washington  for 
countlfSj  thousands  to  see  and  consider — "My  profession  is  to  me  a 
tmiUsiry  from  God." 

^^^  The  War  in  Scandinavia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8>.  1940 


AR-nCLE  BY  HUGH  S   JOHNSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  the  permis- 
sion granted  me  during  the  course  of  my  remarks  today,  I 
ask  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  from  the  Washington  Daily  News,  of 
Thursday.  April  11.  1940,  on  the  subject  of  The  War  In  Scan- 
dinavia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  April  11.  1940| 

ONK   MAN'S  OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

The  most  cockeyed  reaction  to  the  outburst  In  Scandinavia  Is 
that  It  sets  the  'Isolationists '  back  on  their  heels.  It  doesn't  even 
bear  on  the  question. 

I  hate  sloganeering  labels,  yet  I  would  rather  be  called  an  "Ameri- 
canist" than  an  "isolationist" — although  I  sincerely  believe  that 
they  are  the  same  tblng:  and.  If  they  are.  "what's  In  a  name?"  But 
what  is  sauce  for  the  gooee  ought  to  be  the  same  for  the  gander. 
There  are  only  two  aides  to  th'^  question.  My  suggestion  Is  ad- 
dressed to  the  amateur  military  kibitzers  who  Insist  on  our  taking 
partners  In  this  dance  of  death,  and  who  call  people  of  my  opinion 
"Isolationists"  because  they  believe  In  arming  our  own  dugout  to 
whatever  extent  Is  necessary  and  staying  In  It.  My  suggestion  Is 
that  these  people  proudly  label  themselves  "interventionists " — and. 
since  they  glory  in  their  opinions,  be  proud  of  the  descriptive  title 
which  far  more  aptly  distlngu'j*hes  them  than  the  word  "Isola- 
tionist "  describes  our  train  of  thought. 

It  is  absolutely  fair  to  label  them  as  "Interventionists."  But 
m&yoe  it  Isn't  fair  to  do  so  without  distinguishing  between  two 
clear  classes  of  them.  One  group  presses  for  American  intervention 
on  purely  Idealistic  grounds.  They  are  the  do-gooders.  They  think 
"The  Son  of  Ood  goes  forth  to  war."  They  want  to  send  other 
people  and  other  mother's  sons  or  other  people's  money  Into  this 
bloody  shambles  to  maintain  "decency  on  earth." 

Even  that  statement  might,  on  the  surface,  seem  to  carry  an 
element  of  unfairness.  Some  of  them  are  willing  to  embark  them- 
selves and  their  own  sons  on  such  a  cnjsade.  But  whatever  unfair- 
ness springs  from  this  Is  only  superficial.  There  Is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  this  kind  to  do  this  right  now.  All  they  have  to  do  Is  to 
go  across  the  Canadian  border  and  enlist.  If  they  want  to  sacrlflre 
their  treasure  as  well  as  their  blood,  the  British  and  the  French 
treasuries  will  accept  it  with  gracious  notes  of  thanks. 

But  most  do-goixlers  and  "great  liberals"  are  not  considering 
personal  facriflce.  They  get.  if  they  do  not  seek,  the  crown  of 
public  approval  of  their  bleeding  hearts  without  bearing  any  cross 
or  personal  sacrifice  to  achieve  it.  They  ask  a  vicarious  sacrifice  I 
They  want  to  make  "the  Oovemment "  do  It — which  means  to  make 
tmrjtofij  do  It  whether  ewybody  agrees  with  them  or  not.  | 


But  there  is  another  and  entirely  different  school  of  interven- 
tionists with  whose  reasoning  I  have  full  respect  even  If  I  cant 
agree  with  their  conclusions.  They  say  that  we  ought  to  get  into 
this  war  on  the  Allied  side  to  lick  Hitler  as  the  cheapest  means 
of  self-defense.  Of  course,  they  dc  not  dare  say.  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  send  troops  and  ships; 
but.  as  the  President  has  said  and  undoubtedly  believes,  only 
measures  leas  than  war  but  more  than  words. 

The  more  realistic  among  them  well  know  and  privately  admit 
that  these  are  mere  "mealy  mouthlngs";  that  modem  war  is  more 
deadly  on  the  economic  side  than  on  the  military  side;  that  you 
can't  wage  economic  war  without  getting  Into  bloody  war.  But 
they  Insist,  nevertheless,  that  this  is  our  t>e8t  war  strategy — come 
what  may. 

I  respect  that  approach  because  it  is  fundamentally  American 
and  realistic  But  I  question  Its  amateur  and  deadly  conclusion. 
It  threatens  to  sprawl  our  military  and  naval  defense  all  across  the 
world  and  .<o  to  fritter  and  destroy  our  strength  If  this  war  proves 
anything.  It  proves  that  no  nation  can  depend  on  the  alliance  or 
protection  of  any  other.  All  wars  prove  thr»t  dissemination  of  fronta 
and  forces  is  fatal  Every  mllltai7  principle  demands  that  we  put 
ourselves  In  a  position  to  defend  ourselves  on  this  hemisphere 
against  any  combination  of  enemies  and  get  the  hell  out  of  the  other 
hemisphere  In  both  Europe  and  Asia.  We  can't  do  that  on  the 
policies  of  the  Interventionists  of  either  class.  They  are  lx}th  coun- 
selors of  evU  and  danger. 


**Return  to  the  American  Way" — Republican 
Campaign  Speeches 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALAB.\MA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MONTGOMERY  (ALA  )    ADVERTISER 


Mr.  HILL.  ^r.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  of  April  10.  1940.  under  the  heading.  It  Is  a  Cam- 
paign Year.  In  which  is  discussed  a  certain  feature  of  some 
Republican  campaign  speeches. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Montgomery   (Ala.)    Advertiser.  April   10.   19*01 
rr  IS  A  campaign  tear 

Editor  Charles  Michelson  of  the  Democratic  Clip  Sheet  begins 
a  piece  by  remarking  that  "one  of  the  stalest  and  mcst  tiresome 
in  the  whole  list  of  banalities  with  which  the  speeches  of  Re- 
publican orators  are  filled  Is  that  the  country  mu.st  'return  to 
the  American  way.'  It  must  be  got  back  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
American  methods  and.  of  course,  the  only  reliable  agent  that  can 
be  found  to  turn  the  trick  Is  the  O.  O.  P.  " 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  atwut  this  slogan  is  that  it  is  an 
appeal  to  go  back,  says  Editor  Michelson.  "No  hint  here  of  going 
forward  in  the  energetic  American  way.  by  Improved  means,  to 
t>etter  things,  but  always  the  refrain.  'Backward,  turn  backward 
O  Time  in  thy  Flight.'  Back  to  the  good  old  days  when  we 
Republicans  were  running  things." 

Because  this  Is  a  campaign  year  one  does  not  expect  hte  partisan 
pamphlets  to  be  rigidly  bound  by  the  old-fashioned  rules  of  logic 
The  people  like  their  political  thunder  and  lightning  loud  and 
brilliant.  And  knowing  this  Editor  M'rhclson  proceeds  to  roar  at 
the  iniquitous  Republican  Party  in  the  following  charming 
manner :  " 

"But  another  more  Important  feature,  which  Is  not  mentioned 
by  Republican  propagandists,  is  the  specification  of  the  exact 
American  ways  to  which  they  are  inviting  the  people  of  the 
country  to  retrace  their  steps.  There  have  been  many  kinds  of 
American  ways  In  the  history  of  the  Nation,  many  ways  fully 
entitled  to  be  called  American  because  indorsed  by  use  and  public 
sentiment  Travel  by  stagecoach;  sulphur  matches  candles 
kerosene  lamps,  snuff  taking,  and  public  spitting  were  once  un- 
protested American  ways.  We  don't  suppose  it  Is  to  these  thlnes 
the  Republicans  wish  the  public  to  revert. 

'"'L^^*^^°""^  ^^^^  ^^^^-  "^^^^  ^°  ^^Py  mean?  Let  them  be 
specific.  Coming  closer  to  the  present.  In  the  last  part  of  the  last 
century  and  even  In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  virtually 
the  only  way  of  settling  bitter  strikes  was  to  call  out  the  mUltU 
or  the  Federal  troops  and  shoot  down  the  strikers.  It  was  then 
the  American  way.'  because  It  was  generally  practiced  and  was 
opposed  only  by  those  being  shot  at  and  their  few  sympathizers 
I«  this  an  American  way  to  which  the  Republicans  want  to  go 
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teckt  Do  th«7  want  to  abolloh  aU  the  enlightetMd  labor  Icglsla- 
tion  over  the  years  up  to  and  Including  the  Wage*  and  Hows  Act 
•nd  the  Labor  Reiationa  Boerd.  ao  that  we  may  return  to  thoee 
sanguinary  methods? 

"Perhapa  they  only  mean  that  they  want  to  return  to  the  more 
recent  time  of  'normalcy'  under  the  Harding  administration,  to 
Teapot  Dome,  and  Daugherty.  and  the  looting  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau.  It  may  be  unfair  to  suppoee  titey  want  to  go  back  so  far, 
but  they  surely  have  some  definite  thing  In  mind  when  they  ask 
us  to  follow  them  bsck  to  the  'Aniwlcan  way.'  If  it  isn't  any  of 
these  'American  ways'  practiced  by  pubUcly  approved  officlala. 
then  they  must  want  tMCk  those  ^dcpdtd  days  of  Coolldge  and 
Hoover.  In  the  'American  way*  as  understood  then,  the  free 
enterprise'  of  banks  to  fall  and  ruin  their  depositors,  of  corpora- 
tions to  water  their  stock  and  defraud  their  shareholders,  of  pro- 
moters to  peddle  worthless  securities  was  unrestrained. 

"Under  those  'American  ways'  the  sged  and  the  unemployed  were 
protected  In  their  Inalienable  right  to  get  work  or  starve,  the 
privilege  of  farmers  to  sell  their  wheat  lor  82  cents,  their  corn  for 
19,  their  hogs  for  3.  and  their  cotton  for  5  cents  was  unchallenged. 
and  the  claim  of  the  destitute  and  hungry  on  the  sufferance  of 
private  charity  was  rigidly  upheld. 

"We  are  asked  to  go  back,  back  to  some  good  old  'American 
way."  which  because  of  tlie  source  of  the  appeal  must  also  have 
been  a  Republican  way.  and  we  are  entitled  to  know  what  one. 
The  list  is  open.     Let  the  Republicans  pick  a  number." 

The  Republicans  have  picked  their  number.  They  want  to  go 
back — into  power,  aiul  he  (tarty  No.  1  again. 


Booker  T.  Washingfton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  JAMES  M.  IfEAD.  OP  NEW  YORK.  AT  COLLEGE 
HILL  STATION.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  me  at 
the  exercises  In  connection  with  the  first  sale  of  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  commemorative  stamp  at  College  Hill  Station, 
New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

i£r.  Chairman,  honored  and  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  deem  It  a  rare  privilege  to  be  here  this  morning  and 
to  share  with  you  the  pleasure  of  participating  In  these  splendid 
commemorative  ceremonies.  I  know  that  this  occasion  is  the  source 
of  great  Joy  and  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  life 
and  the  works  of  Booker  T.  Washington.  It  Is  likewise  a  sourc*  <rf 
encouragement  to  the  colored  people  of  America  to  realize  that 
one  of  their  own  has  flnallv  been  recognized  and  honored  by  the 
leadership  of  our  representative  democracy.  Such  deserved  recog- 
nition Is  truly  representative  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
field  of  htmian  endeavor. 

Postmaster  Goldman,  whose  leadership  and  cooperation  has 
helped  to  make  thU  demonstration  the  splendid  success  it  Is,  de- 
serves our  commendation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  favorable  reaction  of  the  coiin- 
try  to  the  series  of  famous  Americana  postage  stamps  now  bemg 
issued  by  the  Poet  Office  Department.  .     ^  .^  *    _^.,^ 

Every  phase  of  American  life  is  recognized— author,  poet,  scien- 
tist   Inventor,  composer,  and  the  educator.  _..„,_ 

li  this  last  caption  the  great  and  outstanding  work  of  Booker 
T  Washington,  not  only  among  his  own  people  but  as  a  noted 
American  ^ucator.  is  fittingly  commemorated  on  a  postage  stamp 
that  will  always  be  recognized  as  a  symbol  of  peace. 

Washington's  heroic  work  at  Tuskegee  is  world-wide  in  its  merited 
recognition.  It  is  a  factor  In  bringing  deserved  recognition  to  a 
race  that  never  before  attained  such  greatness  In  so  few  years.  He 
Svanced  the  cause  he  loved.    He  won  the  ''^\^^}°I'°l^''^^,  "*f^ 

This  national  tribute  can  only  serve  as  an  inspiration  not  only 
to  the  Negro  citizen  but  to  every  American  as  well  April  7, 
founders'  day  at  Tuskegee.  is  an  appropriate  date  and  place  for  the 
fS^-day  sale  of  this  sUimp.  because  It  was  there  that  Washington 
devoted  his  tireless  energies  and  his  love  for  his  people,  which  have 
had  a  lasting  effect  upon  our  country.  Tuskegee  stands  as  a 
monument  to  his  memory  and  the  effort,  which  he  "yed  toj^ 
realized,  the  advantages  of  cultural  education  which  brings  with 
It  the  herlta4?e  all  of  us  enjoy  as  American  citizens — life,  Uberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  

The  popularity  of  this  stamp  Is  evidenced  by  the  prediction  oi 
Poet  Office  Departmeat  officials  that  this  will  be  the  largest  first- 


day  sale  of  a  10-cent  stamp  in  the  history  of  the  Port  Oflloe  Da- 
partment.  and  I  have  been  eagerly  •waiting  the  flnt-day  aate  oK 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  stamp.  It  will  be  a  dlstlnriMhed 
addition  to  my  ooUection  of  famous  Americana. 

Now  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  BonoraUe 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as  well  as  the  Postmaster  Oeneral.  Jha 
Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  have  given  this  w^-merlted  rsoognl- 
tlon  to  Booker  T.  Washington.  I  trust  that  the  Oongreas  of  Um 
United  States  wiU  lose  no  time  \n  the  enactment  of  the  antl- 
lyn<^ing  blU  now  pending  In  the  Senate.  The  adoption  ct  this 
measure  wUl  be  an  act  of  Justice  which  has  been  delayed  and  post- 
poned altogether  too  long  now.  By  the  Issuance  at  this  commem- 
orative stamp  and  by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  the  cauae 
of  culture,  education.  Juatloe.  and  humanity  are  advanced.  I  urged 
the  issuance  of  the  Booker  T.  Washln)i:U»  commemoraUve  stamp: 
I  will  vote  for  the  Gavagan-Wagner  autilynchlng  bill. 


What  the  Constitution  Means  to  Us  in  the  World 

Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  11, 1940 


ADDRESS  OP  MISS  MAURINE  JACKSON,  BOONVILLE,  MO. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  an  oration,  What  the  Con- 
stitution Means  to  Us  in  the  World  Today,  as  written  and 
delivered  by  Miss  Maurine  Jacfcion,  Boonvllle,  Mo. — Miss 
Jackson  having  been  awarded  an  all-expense  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  as  provided  by  me,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

The  address  follows: 

We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  enjoy  today  freedom  and 
liberties  which  are  granted  by  no  other  government  in  the  world. 
We  are  guaranteed  by  our  National  Constitution  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment Which  gives  our  people  the  power  to  decide  Just  what 
their  legal  rights  shall  be.  Therefore,  our  Constitution  should 
mean  to  ua  today  a  protection  of  Individual  liberties  and  participa- 
tion in  Government.  The  aim  of  democracy  Is  to  express  the 
common  will. 

In  a  totalitarian  state  the  people  do  not  govern  themselves.  The 
head  of  the  sUte  is  a  dictator  who  has  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment and  who  can.  hcdd  them  only  so  long  as  the  armed  forces  of 
the  state  are  loyal  to  blm.  But  the  main  body  of  our  Constitu- 
tion provides  tar  three  branches  of  Federal  Oovemment  which  may 
act  as  check  and  balance  upon  each  other;  thus  the  citizens  are 
guarded  against  unwise  and  corrupt  cfflclals  who  may  try  to  take 
away  these  guaranteed  rights  of  the  people. 

European  dictators  deny  their  people  freedom  of  religion,  speech, 
press,  and  assembly  on  the  basis  that  these  stand  in  the  way  of 
efficiency.  For  those  who  disagree  with  the  government  of  the 
totalitarian  state,  there  Is  no  access  to  the  agencies  of  communica- 
tion These  are  used  as  propaganda  tools  of  the  government,  and 
only  one  point  of  view  Is  allowed.  Personal  Uberty  In  the  totali- 
tarian state  Is  clearly  expressed  by  Mussolini:  '"The  only  freedom 
that  can  be  seriously  considered  Is  the  freedom  of  the  state  and  the 
Individual  within  the  stete."  According  to  this  statement  In- 
dividuals are  never  free  to  act  as  individuals,  only  as  part  of  the 
state. 

In  a  democracy  personal  liberty  Is  carefuHy  safeguarded.  The 
government  Is  the  servant  of  the  individual.  Amendment  I  of  the 
Constitution  prohibits  Congress  from  interfering  with  personal 
freedom  of  the  people.  Therefore  a  citizen  may,  without  Federal  In- 
terference, criticize  the  Government  In  speech  and  In  writing,  and 
may  take  part  in  meetings  of  protest  against  It.  The  only  limit 
that  need  be  placed  on  free  speech  is  that  it  shall  not  direcUy  give 
rise  to  an  unlawful  act.  If  he  is  accused  of  breaking  the  law. 
amendment  I  assures  hUn  of  a  prompt  and  public  trial  by  Jury.  If 
belonging  to  any  party,  race,  or  group  to  the  minority,  he  la 
enUtled  to  protecUon  should  the  majority  try  to  Interfere  with 

his  rights.  ,      ,     xw         ,       _. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  saw  clearly  the  value  of  tm- 
Umlted  discussion  of  all  matters.  Undoubtedly  they  realized  the 
fact  that  the  very  llfeblood  of  a  democxacy  is  weU-lnformed  pxiblic 
opinion;  also  they  realized  that  free  speech  Is  a  safety  valve  by 
which  the  grievances  of   persona  or   groups   may   be   harmleesly 

The  dictator  gives  no  Intellectual  freedom  to  his  people:  taa 
abolishes  Independent  thought  and  tries  to  weld  the  millions  of 
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separate  human  minds  Into  one.  Thus,  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  of  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany  are  now  In 
eXiie   or  have  been  liquidated. 


i_*i_i..    r 


4W^    .M*wk^^^«4n^««^«     #%# 


nw     /"N^v^o+I  — 


"That  split  made  the  Democrats  generally  a  minority  party 
until  1932  when  the  reunion  of  the  West  and  South  was  accom- 
plished largely  on  the  Democratic  promise  of  adequate  farm  relief. 

T^«     DAmiVi11/«ono     VioH      K^tfin      lAftnincr     In      tViat.     r11r#»r*t1r»n       tnn       hut 
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content  for  which  we  have  opened  the  Baleral  Treasury,  mortgaged 
our  future,  and  made  our  lagging  ecanomlc  failure  a  reproach  and 
a  laughingstock  for  most  of  the  world. 

T^ia    rftfostmiia     mnnrnafyi     tn    «tirJ>     A     mviblem    iS    UttCTlV     lUCOU- 


Party,  the  "happy  warrior,"  Alfred  E.  Smith — and  I  would  like  to 
know  where  he  Is  ton^ht.  He  Is  still  alive,  but  he  is  as  far  for- 
gotten as  Jefferson,  for  whom  a  great  monument  Is  being  erected  In 
Washington  bv  the  new  dealers — tons  of  granite  to  keep  that  mighty 
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tepnn»t«  human  mlndB  Into  one.  Thus,  many  of  the  meet  dls- 
tln^lshed  scholnrs  of  Rxissla.  Italy,  and  Oerxnany  are  now  In 
exile,  or  have  been  llqiiidat«d. 

Articles  I.  n.  and  HI  and  alao  the  •mendments  of  our  Consti- 
tution provide  for  public  rule:  and  government  by  the  people  is 
government  for  the  people.  Participation  In  government  adds  to 
the  Interest  In  life  and  sharpena  the  Intellect.  The  Individual 
character  Is  elevated  In  that  democratic  rule  broadens  the  sym- 
pathies and  cultivates  a  dvlc  consciousness. 

In  many  respects,  the  BUI  of  Rights  Is  the  foundation  stone  of 
our  American  democracy.  Under  Its  provisions.  American  citizens 
may  resist  abuses  and  Ineqtiitles  which  the  people  In  Qermany, 
Ru^ia.  and  Italy  must  endure  with  no  mvirmur  of  complaint.  In 
a  democracy  the  law  Is  designed  to  protect  the  Individual;  the 
law  of  a  totalitarian  country  Is  nothing  but  a  means  of  regulating 
the  people  in  serving  the  state. 

Our  Constitution  does  not  create  liberty — It  merely  gives  lib- 
erty a  voice.  The  preservation  of  human  light  will  always  depend 
upon  the  watchfulness  and  seal  of  those  who  love  freedom:  thus 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  Involve  corresponding  duties 
and  obligations. 

In  thet>e  troubled  times  when  the  Isms  of  the  old  world  chal- 
len;;e  the  principles  of  denxxracy  everywhere,  the  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  point  the  wav  to  the  preservation  of  American 
constitutional  democracy.  Heed  them  we  must — Ignore  them, 
ana  we  too  may  awake  to  find  liberty  only  a  record  of  his- 
tory. Our  duties  and  responsibilities  are  clear.  "Not  wllh  presi- 
dents, not  with  ofEoe-feekers,  but  with  you  Is  the  question:  Shall 
the  Union  and  shall  the  liberties  of  this  country  be  preserved  to 
the  latest  generation?" 


The  Jeffersonian- Jackson ian  Democratic  Party 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 
Thursday.  Apra  11.  1940 


ADDRESS  OP  GEN  HUOH  S  JOHNSON  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  able,  fear- 
less, and  sound  American  address  delivered  by  Gen.  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  a  Jcffersonian-Jacksonian  Democrat,  before  the 
National  Democratic  Club  of  New  York  on  April  6,  1940: 

We  are  met  to  honor  Thonuks  Jefferson,  the  father  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  I'll  bet  he  would  be  glad  to  see  many  of  you, 
but  I  doubt  If  he  would  recognize  what  passes  for  sons  of  his 
In  Washington.  For  old  times  sake  Im  glad  to  fcrepither  with 
anybody  who  ever  even  used  to  be  a  Democrat  But  I  marvel  at 
t)elng  a5ked  to  speak  to  a  Democratic  club.  Gee  whiz  I  I'm  a 
Democrat. 

You  ought  to  ask  such  battle-scarred  party  veterans  as  Harold 
IcSces  and  Henry  Wallace,  who  probably  never  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  In  their  lives  before  1933 — and  maybe  not  then — or 
the  vaudevlUe  team  of  Corcoran  and  Cohen,  who.  If  they  did 
support  the  party  before  1932.  were  not  Important  enough  or 
rerponslble  enough  to  have  It  make  any  difference.  My  informa- 
tion is  that  they  were  Hooverites. 

But  you  asked  for  this.  I  dldnt.  You  were  specifically  warned 
«-hen  I  was  asked  to  come  here  that  I  am  not  a  linguist.  I  can 
only  talk  like  a  Democrat  and  not  like  the  mangled  "whatlzltz"  made 
over  by  the  tutght  young  men  of  the  Washington  palace  guards. 

I  couldn  t  express  my  idea  of  what  has  happened  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  any  more  plainly  than  I  did  In  a  recent  column: 

"There  used  to  be  a  Jefferscnlan-Jaclisonlan  Democratic  Party 
which  was  usiially  a  majority.  It  consisted  mainly  of  the  agrl- 
cxiltural  South  and  West  as  a  balance  to  the  Industrial  East  plus 
what  It  could  win  In  the  East.  It  was  organized  not  to  exploit 
but  to  prevent  ezp!oltatlon.  not  to  regulate  but  to  prevent 
regulation.  It  sought  to  direct  fundamental  national  policy  rather 
than  to  force  handouts  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  If  it  was 
against  anything,  it  was  that.  Its  foremost  slogan  was:  'Eqioal 
opportunity  for  all:  spK;lAl  prlvUeges  for  none.' 

"That  grouping  In  the  flrvt  half  of  the  last  century  was  almost 
unbeatable.  Then  the  ClvU  War  came.  It  split  the  West  from 
the  South  and  poured  so  much  blood  and  bitterness  into  the 
wound  that  for  two  generations  western  farmers  voted  for  Re- 
pub' lean  high  tariffs  against  their  own  Interests,  largely  t)ecause 
the  South  was  against  the  tariff  All  the  Republicans  had  to  do 
was  to  go  out  to  the  great  op)en  spaces,  wave  the  bloody  shirt, 
and  orate  alxjut  mother.  Bible,  honae.  and  flag,  and  the  fanners 
forgot  their  Interesu  and  voted  the  regular  ticket. 


"That  Bpllt  made  the  Democrats  generally  a  minority  party 
until  1932  when  the  reunion  of  the  West  and  South  was  accom- 
plished largely  on  the  Democratic  pronUse  of  adequate  form  relief. 
The  Republicans  had  been  leaning  in  that  direction,  too,  but 
they  were  not  quick  enough.  Mr.  Roosevelt  swept  the  prairies 
on  a  policy  of  recreating  the  majority  South-and-West  party  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

■'New  advisers  flocked  around  him.  Many  were  not  Democrats, 
but  they  knew  which  side  was  up  for  them.  They  reasoned  that 
western  agriculture  alone  was  too  weak  a  reod  to  lean  upon — 
that  It  was  Republican  by  heredity  and  could  be  taken  back  by 
G.  O.  P.  promises  as  It  was  taken  away  by  Democratic  promises. 

"They  invented  the  Idea  of  building  upon  the  basic  Democratic 
minority,  especially  the  solid  South,  by  or^nlzlng  and  attracting 
through  Federal  hand-outs  every  discontented  group  In  the  coun- 
try, regardless  of  previous  political  leanings,  regardless  of  general 
policy,  regardless  of  anything  but  political  power  and  victor,-. 
They  took  the  Negroes,  the  unemployed,  part  of  labor,  part  of 
agriculture,  the  Townsendites,  and  the  organized  so-called  youth 
groups — all  the  pressure  blocs  who  are  In  politics  for  themselves 
first  and  the  country  afterward.  They  took  them  and  they  can 
keep  them  as  long  as  they  can  suteldlze  them  out  of  the  publlo 
Treasury  or  until  somebody  else  promises  to  subsidize  them  more. 
It  Is  like  the  Cave  of  Adullam  where  King  David  of  Jerusalem 
once  hid  and,  according  to  Holy  Writ,  'Everyone  that  was  In 
distress,  and  everyone  that  v.'a3  in  debt,  and  everyone  that  was 
discontented  gathered  themselves  to  him  and  he  became  a  cao^aln 
over  them.'  FYom  there  they  raided  the  rest  of  the  people.  These 
are  the  Adullamites  and  not  the  chosen  Democratic  people,  and 
I  warn  you  right  now  that  I  am  not  an  Adullamite. 

"It  Is  a  strange  collection  whose  divergent  demands  have  created 
the  Incredible  inconsistencies  of  this  administration.  Grouped 
together,  these  organized  discontents  could  never  alone  win  any 
election,  but  added  to  the  South,  which  Is  in  political  bondage 
to  the  Democrats,  they  swing  the  balance  handsomely — -notwltii- 
standlnc:  that  almost  every  policy  forced  by  this  grouping  Is  such 
a  contradiction  of  traditional  Democratic  principles  that  nelth-r 
Thomas  Jefferson  nor  Andrew  Jackson  could  recognize  it  stripped 
to  the  buff  In  a  nudist  colony. 

"It  Is  formidable  while  It  can  be  kept  in  line,  but  It  Is  In  no 
true  sense  a  jjoUtical  party.  It  is  a  monstrous  demagogic  con- 
traption, assembled  with  hairpins  and  hay  wire,  and  stuck  together 
with  spit." 

I  am  not  here  pleading  that  the  Democratic  Party  dig  up  the 
txsnes  of  Andy  Jackson  and  go  back  to  aU  the  Democratic  policies 
of  1835  I  fervently  agree  with  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said.  "You 
may  as  well  expect  a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  that  fitted  him 
as  a  boy  as  that  civilized  society  should  ever  remain  under  the 
regimen  of  Its  barbarous  ancestors." 

I  want  to  see  the  Democratic  party  keep  ahead  of  the  necessity 
for  social  legislation.  In  a  12-year  fight,  I  helped  to  Invent  and 
sell  to  It  the  idea — the  necessity — of  granting  economic  equality 
for  agriculture.  Mayt»e  my  old  Blue  Eagle  was  no  aquiline  Joe 
Louis.  He  certainly  was  picked  to  death  by  a  sick  chicken.  But 
he  first  put  Into  effect  almost  every  principal  social  advance  of 
this  administration — maximum  hours  and  minimum  wa^jes.  aboli- 
tion of  sweatshops  and  child  labor,  collective  bargaining  and 
Independent  lalxjr  representation,  a  tribunal  rather  than  c*.mflict 
to  settle  labor  disputes,  and  an  effort,  at  least,  to  Inject  some 
decency  Into  the  welter  of  cutthroat  methods  In  Industrial  and 
commercial  competition. 

Those  things  were  In  the  bible  of  the  liberalism  of  the  old 
Democratic  Party — the  Chicago  platform.  I  am,  therefore,  not 
here  to  apologize  to  so-called  fourth  New  Deal  liberals  for  either 
the  true  party  or  myself  being  reactionary.  Our  party  always 
was  the  llt>eral  party  in  this  country.  Democrats  Invented  and 
did  these  things,  and  every  other  soc'al  advance,  while  fourth 
new  dealocrats  talked  about  them.  But  none  of  these  early 
doings  of  necessary  things  tried  to  set  class  against  class  in  this 
country,  to  wreck  tlie  economic  system  that  made  this  country 
great,  to  build  up  any  crazy-quilt  Cave  of  Adullam  political  raon- 
stroclty  by  Pedcral  hand-outs  to  quiet  the  complaints  of  every 
discontented  group  In  the  Nation. 

I  object  to  that  for  two  of  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  way  to  satisfy  discontent  Is  to  remove  the  causes — not  to  lard 
Its  symptoms  with  subsidies.  In  the  second  place,  neither  our 
political  nor  our  economic  sjretem  can  long  endure  the  cost  of 
bUUcns  of  annual  hand-outs  to  purchase  dissident  groups  and  to 
make  the  Nation  safe  for  the  Democratic  Party 

We  have  spread  rich  selve  on  the  symptoms  of  our  disease, 
but,  as  to  every  single  cause  of  discontent,  we  have  improved  not 
one.  Agriculture  still  remains  In  the  economic  "dog  house"  with  Its 
condition  Impaired  rather  than  Improved.  Unemployment,  which 
Is  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  other  separate  discontents,  remains 
at  about  the  same  despairing  figure.  I  go  a  step  further.  I  think 
that  ih-^  very  cost  and  uncertainty  of  this  method  of  salving 
symptoms  has  prevented  and  delayed  a  cur^.  The  cure  Is  for 
our  business  system  to  go  back  Into  normal  activity.  That  salve 
has  cost  us  twenty  billions  and  increased  our  debt  and  taxes  to 
a  danger  point.  There  is  no  relief  In  sight.  That  debt,  those 
taxes,  and  this  political  program  of  further  sp.^ndlng — debt,  taxes, 
class  hatred,  and  continued  threat  to  the  very  basis  of  our  tried 
and  proved  economic  system— these  evils  are  of  themselves  the 
proximate  and  removable  cau'e  of  our  national  distreL-s  Their 
removal  Is  the  cure  oX  that  distress  and  of  every  important  dls- 
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Qontent  for  which  we  have  opened  the  Federal  Treasury,  mortgaged 
our  future,  and  made  our  lagging  ecanomlc  failure  a  reproach  and 
a  laughingstock  for  most  of  the  world. 

This  disastrous  approach  to  such  a  problem  Is  utterly  Incon- 
slstent  with  every  traditional  prtndfde  of  the  true  Democratic 
Party.  Never  in  the  history  of  politics  was  there  a  slmpled,  sounder, 
or  more  honest  political  platform  than  that  adopted  In  Chicago  in 
1932.  It  was  of  the  very  filler  and  substance  of  the  Jeffersonian 
and  Jackson  tradition.  And  It  worked.  It  worked  as  no  politi- 
cal formula  ever  worked  before  In  an  economic  field. 

In  this  administration's  first  glorious  hundred  days,  when  it  was 
brlUlantly.  faithfully,  and  courageously  putting  that  platform  into 
execution,  our  business  and  employment  Index  went  from  the 
lowest  point  to  the  greatest  advance  in  the  shortest  time  in  the 
economic  history  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

In  the  latter  half  of  that  year,  under  experiments  advised  by 
strmiigers  to  our  Democratic  faith,  we  began  the  shameful  violation 
of  every  principle  and  promise  of  that  |datform — and  we  have  been 
churning  in  economic  futility  and  failure  ever  since. 

This  great  party  of  ours  doesn't  need  to  be  a  big  90-percent 
dog  wagged  by  half  a  dozen  puppy  tails  of  every  radical  group  in 
this  coimtry.  As  between  us  and  the  Republicans,  there  Is  and 
there  never  can  be  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  any  ques- 
tion but  that  oiu-s  Is  the  lil>eral  party — and  this  Is  a  liberal  age. 
There  is  no  room  for  three  parties  In  this  country  and  there  ore 
not  enotigh  discontents  in  the  Cave  of  AduUam  to  make  a  major 
party.  They  have  no  other  way  to  go  but  toward  this  party  of 
liberalism.  Ptxrthermore.  there  Is  no  place  else  where  it  would  be 
better  for  both  them  and  the  country  for  them  to  go.  Any  cou- 
rageoiis  and  forthright  Democratic  leadership  should  recognize  and 
act  upon  this  simple  fact,  and  not  compo-omi&e  with  principle, 
cower  and  give  down  every  time  a  minority  pressure  bloc  or  a  Huey 
Long  makes  a  noise  like  going  third  party  or  Republican. 

Ours  is  a  tU'o- party  system  and  not  a  system  of  political  blocs  in 
any  party.  That  Is  rooted  in  the  very  foundation  of  our  constitu- 
tional, parliamentary,  and  legal  systems.  Hitler  cotild  take  over 
Germany  principally  Ijccaiise  in  the  Reichstag  there  were  no  leas 
than  26  separate  political  parties.  The  ridiculous  parliamentary 
force  In  Prance  in  the  very  presence  of  deadly  danger  is  catised 
by  a  similar  multiplicity  of  parties.  The  dignity  and  success  and 
Strength  of  the  mother  of  parliaments.  Great  Britain,  happens 
becaiue  there,  as  here,  there  have  been  decades  of  devotion  to  the 
two-party  system. 

In  England  this  Insistence  has  gtme  so  far  that  the  minority  In 
Parliament  rejoices  in  the  official  but  amazing  title  of  'His  Maj- 
esty's most  loyal  opposition,"  and  its  leader  Is  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment £2,000  a  year  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  lead — £1,400  more 
than  any  other  Meml>er  of  Parliament.  A  substantial  party  of 
opposition  Is  plainly  necessary  to  liberty.  It  Is  frequently  boasted 
by  the  Nazis  that  there  is  neither  opposition  nor  unemployment  in 
Germany.     Neither  Is  there  in  a  penitentiary. 

The  two-party  gyttem  is  of  the  essence  of  democracy,  because  it 
Is  th?  only  way  to  Insure  the  sole  object  of  democracy  and  free  and 
liberal  institutions — majority  rule.  You  can't  get  majority  rule 
on  continued  p>olicy  with  twenty  or  half  a  dozen  parties — or  even 
three.  It  creates  the  logrolling  monstrosity  of  horse  trading,  in 
which  perhaps  almost  Insignificant  minority  blocs  can  make  the 
great  groups  of  the  people's  representatives  Jump  through  hoopw  by 
throwing  their  infiuence  this  way  or  that  on  closely  divided  ques- 
tions In  return  for  some  other  concession  not  supported  at  all  by 
the  great  body  of  the  electorate.  It  la  a  finistratlon  of  democracy 
and  of  our  most  treasured  standards. 

This  Is  especially  true  in  a  three-party  system,  and  as  we  have 
seen — and  the  point  I  am  trying  to  moke  Is  this — it  is  dismally  true 
in  a  two-party  system  where  one  of  the  parties  Is  in  truth  con- 
trolled by  a  collection  of  conflicting  pressure  groups  fastened  like 
ticks  on  the  body  of  a  traditional  American  political  party.  These 
groups  take  continuously,  but  they  rarely  give.  It  Is  herd  to  defend 
the  charge  that  our  great  historical  party  has  sold  out  not  only 
Itself  but  the  country  to  minority  groups  of  the  most  special  privi- 
lege ever  known  in  our  history.  We  have  erred  from  simple  lack 
of  courage  to  fight  the  issues  through  on  principle  rather  than 
political  pap.  What  does  the  party  get  from  Its  burden  of  fellow 
travelers? 

It  seems  worth  noting  to  me  that  tn  getting  its  battles  fought  and 
mostly  won  in  Corigress  and  the  country  this  administration  has 
had  little  help  from  some  of  these  strange  new  fish  In  the  Demo- 
cratic puddle.  They  make  the  policies,  but  they  can't  put  them 
across.  The  old-line  Democratic  leaders  have  to  swaUow  every 
nauseous  dose  they  brew  and  seU  It  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  these  veteran  Democrats  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  aU  these  close  contests — not  the  Bchwellenbachs,  the 
Peppera.  and  the  Mlntons,  nor  yet  the  Ickes,  Hopklnses.  Corcorans, 
OT  WaUoces.  It  has  l>een  the  Pat  Harrisons,  the  Joe  Roblnfwns.  the 
Jimmy  Bymses,  the  Georges  of  Georgia,  the  Cordell  Hulls,  and. 
saddest  of  all.  the  loyal,  faithful  Farleys.  They  have  carried  the 
fight  and  torch  and  all  too  often  gotten  kicks  In  the  pants  for 
their  pains.  Certainly  our  gerUal  Jim,  for  oil  his  smiling  face,  used 
to  seem  to  sit  down  tenderly  as  though  he  would  like  an  air  ctishlon. 
Now  he  Is  not  so  careful,  but  that  Is  because  of  the  caUouses. 
But.  above  all.  how  can  we  excuse  the  submergence  of  the  guy  that 
got  more  votes  than  any  Democratic  Preiidentlal  candidate  t»efore 
his  time — the  man  who  for  a  generation  stood  as  the  leading 
standard  bearer  of  Uberal  legislation  in  this  country,  the  captain 
who  laid  FYanklin  Boosevelt  on  tba  doaratep  of  the  DemocraUc 


Party,  the  "Thappy  warrior,"  Alfred  E.  Smith — and  I  would  like  to 
know  where  he  Is  ton^ht.  He  is  stUl  alive,  but  he  is  as  far  for- 
gotten as  Jefferson,  for  whom  a  great  monument  Is  being  erected  in 
Washington  by  the  new  dealers — tons  of  granite  to  keep  that  mighty 
hero  from  rising  from  his  grave  and  driving  them  into  the  Atlantic 

Ocean.  

The  good  Lord  knows  that  I  have  no  wish  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  Republicans — much  as  they  need  it.  They  ha  vent  ahown 
anything  yet  to  convince  me  that  they  have  advanced  much  beyond 
the  God-awful  platform  and  me-too  policy  of  the  1936  Cleveland 
convention.  I  haven't  seen  anything  to  indicate  that  they  will  put 
up  a  much  stronger  candidate  than  Governor  Landon.  and  there  ts 
no  word  in  the  English  language  adequate  to  describe  anything  lew 
formidable  than  oil  that. 

The  way  matters  are  going  now,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whether  he  takes 
himself  out  of  the  race  or  not,  will  be  nominated  by  acclamation 
after  some  stampeding  cross-of-gold  and  crown -of -thorns  speech 
In  the  convention.  Then,  if  the  Republicans  repeat  their  campaign 
of  4  years  ago — nothing  but  criticism  plus  Imitation  New  E>eal — 
half  of  the  party  saying  one  thing  and  the  other  half  saying  the 
reverse  of  that  and  neither  saying  much — it  will  be  1936  over  again 
in  the  election  as  well  as  the  campaign,  and  they  certainly  have 
shown  nothing  different  from  that  to  date.  It  loolcs  to  me  like 
another  certain  Republican  defeat. 

That's  why  I  am  sure  that  the  Republicans  are  not  going  to  get 
much  aid  or  comfort  out  of  my  kibitzing  and  probably  imwelcome 
advice  to  my  own  party.  No;  I  am  not  much  afraid  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  Republican  defeat.  My  concern  is  whether  it  is  going 
to  be  a  Democratic  victory  or  Just  a  triiunph  for  a  few  fourth  New 
Deal  Adullamites.  making  a  true  Jackass  out  of  the  grand  old  Dem- 
ocratic donkey,  riding  him  to  a  victory  they  could  not  themselves 
possibly  achieve,  and  then  turning  him  loose  for  anothfir  4  years  to 
browse  and  fatten  among  the  boulders  and  thistles  of  some  barren 
back  yard  while  they  do  Heaven  knows  what  more  of  the  same  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  country. 

I  think  I  am  as  good  a  Democrat  as  anybody  in  this  room,  but  I'm 
not  an  Adtillamlte  and  I'm  sick  of  laeing  a  sucker  Democrat.  In 
this  I  am  not  speaking  from  any  yen  for  personal  political  prefer- 
ment. I've  got  a  Job  that  I  wouldn't  trade  for  any  on  the  political 
roster.  But  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  before  I  am  a  Dem- 
ocrat. In  my  opinion,  further  continuation  of  depression  and  dis- 
tress in  this  country  Is  totally  unnecessary.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
could  vanish  almost  overnight  with  an  administration  of  Demo- 
crats in  Washington.  I  greatly  doubt  whether  It  will  ever  vanish  if 
Democrats  win  and  then  again  step  aside  to  leave  the  reins  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  cock-eyed  non-Democratic  crew  of  business 
baiters,  wand-wavlng  wizards,  drunken-sailor  spenders.  Janissaries, 
do-gooders,  and  experimental  theorists. 

Almost  all  it  would  take  to  restore  prosperity  would  l>e  to  get  rid 
of  this  crew.  If  Jim  Farley,  or  Jack  Garner,  or  CordeU  Hull,  or  any 
other  old-school  Democrat  got  in  there,  they  wouldn't  even  wait  on 
inevitable  action.  Beginning  the  day  after  election,  there  would  be 
the  greatest  exodvis  of  economic  pansles  out  of  Washington  since 
the  Pied  Piper  did  a  Job  as  exterminator  for  Hamlin,  and  btislness 
activity  would  resume  Uke  a  flood. 

They  have  gutted  the  Treasury  and  Increased  to  the  breaking  point 
the  burden  of  debt  and  taxes  on  the  whole  people.  Worst  cf  aU.  by 
these  very  actions  they  have  built  strong  barriers  to  biuilness  recov- 
ery. In  this  terrible  world  war  in  which  some  of  them  yearn  to 
embroil  us  otir  fiscal  strength  is  so  seriously  threatened  that  if  we 
are  sucked  In  we  can  hardly  hope  to  escape,  before  the  end,  bank- 
ruptcy and  a  totalitarian  control  of  our  democracy  as  complete  and 
ruthless  as  anything  that  exists  in  EMrope. 

There  is  no  help  to  humanity  In  that.  We  have  maintained  a 
plateau  of  safety — o  refuge  and  a  tower  of  strength  for  democracy 
in  this  country.  This  course  Is  abandoning  It  to  dilute  our  strength 
with  the  world's  weakness  and  to  get  down  in  the  gutter  and 
wallow  In  the  world's  distress. 

I  wotildn't  want  to  trust  this  problem  to  Republicans  because 
I  believe  that  there  are  too  many  among  their  seats  of  the  mighty 
who  want  to  turn  the  clock  back  beyond  the  principles  of  the  truly 
liberal  social  advance  of  the  great  Democratic  platform  of  1932.  I 
don't  believe  that  can  be  done  either  without  volcanic  upheavals 
In  another  way  retarding  otir  long-overdue  prosperity  and  threaten- 
ing our  peace. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  vrorld  that  necessary  social  advances  have 
Increased  our  permanent  cost  cf  Government  to  somewhere  between 
six  and  seven  billion  dollars.  But.  in  my  opinion,  an  that  It  is 
necessary  to  do  to  bring  reemployment  and  prosperity  back  to 
this  coimtry  Is  to  adopt  a  simpler  rule.  Do  what  government  must 
do  as  economically  as  possible  rather  than  this  disastrous  recent 
policy  that  it  should  be  done  as  extravagantly  as  posiilble  on  the 
theory  that  excessive  spending  is  of  Itself  a  virtue  and  a  cure. 
That  change  in  fiscal  policy,  plus  a  vigorous  attempt  to  encourage 
our  economic  system  to  work  rather  than  to  abuse,  browt>eat,  and 
put  it  under  suspicion  as  an  antisocial,  barely  tolerated  and  almost 
criminal  racket.  That  economic  syBtem  is  all  we  have  to  rely  on. 
The  only  alternative  to  it  known  to  man  are  communism  and 
fascism,  and  neither  has  ever  worked  to  anything  except  the 
destruction  of  humsm  freedom  and  the  reversal  of  every  faith  and 
tradition  that  we  regard  as  p>eculiarly  our  own. 

These  two  policies  are  the  way  out  of  our  valley  of  despair — and 
they  are  the  only  way.  The  Democratic  Party  should  be  the  leader 
In  adopting  them.  Simply  these  two — governmental  e<5onomy  and 
the  utmost  in  freedom  of  private  euterprlae  consistent  with  tbm 
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public  peace  and  welfare — these  meet  all  the  increased  social  re- 
quirements of  our  twentieth -century  civilization,  and  yet  ore  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  democratic  faith  and  principles  of  both  Jefferson 
and  Jackson.     Their  application  has  changed,  and  must  change, 

with 


of  the  oldest  cotton  mills  In  the  South  which  employs  about  30 
persons;   the  total  pcptUatlon  of  the  town  is  about   100. 

Flaherty:  Situated  on  State  Highway  No.  64,  in  which  are  located 
one  gradMl  school,  one  high  school,  and  the  largest  church  In  Meade 
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ftom  an  economic  standpoint  the  people  of  our  country  are 
enpaffed  In  three  srreat  entemrlses:  Prtxluctlon.  transportation,  and 


In  subsequent  years  the  railroads,  grown  stronger,  undertook  to 
destroy  water  compeUtlon.  They  tried  to  do  that  by  getUng  control 
of  boat  lines  and  by  redticlng  competitive  rates  to  make  water 
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public  peac«  and  welfare — these  meet  all  the  Increased  social  re- 
quirements of  our  twentieth -centiiry  clvUlzatlon.  and  yet  are  of  the 
very  esaence  of  the  democratic  faith  and  principles  of  both  Jefferson 
and  Jackson.  Their  application  has  changed,  and  must  change, 
with  changing  conditions,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  but  the  fusda- 
mental  truths  change  no  more  than  the  multiplication  tables,  the 
procea^lon  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  mortality  rates. 

Let's  get  rid  of  the  Interlopers  and  usurpers  In  the  Democratic 
Party.  Lets  throw  out  these  strange  doctrines  which  have  defiled 
the  temples  of  our  political  religion.  Lets  return  to  the  faith  and 
house  of  our  fathers,  and  there  let  u« — the  Democrats  and  no 
strangers — be  master  In  that  house.  Let's  do  these  things,  not 
merely  as  an  act  of  party  expediency  but  as  a  valiant  deed  In 
defense  of  the  very  secxulty  of  ovir  coxintry  and  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  dttzena  of  every  party,  faith,  and  creed. 


Expansion  of  Fort  Knox 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

OF  KENTLCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Apr  a  11,1940 


PROTEST  FROM  CTTIZENS  OP  MEADE  COUNTY.  KY. 


Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  protest  of  the 
citizens  of  Meade  County.  Ky..  to  the  proposed  expansion  of 
Fort  Knox: 

The  citizens  of  Meade  County  are  protesting  against  the  pro- 
posed expansion  of  Fort  Knox.  Ky  .  for  the  reason  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  taking  of  the  proposed  land  from  Meade  County  will 
destroy  the  ccunty  as  a  political  unit  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
and  base  their  opinion  upon  the  following  facu.  to  wit: 

Total  acreage  of  Meade  County  Is 193.640 

Total  acreage  to  be  taken,  approximately 52.000 

Acreage  remaining 140.640 

Out  of  this  acreage  the  Government  now  has  approximately 
3.000  acrrs  In  Otter  Creek  Park  area,  and  approximately  7.500  acres 
In  present  Fort  Knox  Reservation,  when  deducted  from  the  above 
figure  wlU  leave  a  balance  of  130,140  acres  of  land  In  Meade 
CSounty. 

Total  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  and  tangible  per- 
sonal  property  in  Meade  County  Is $2,443,725 

Approximate  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  and  tan- 
gible pwrsonjd  property  In  the  area  proposed  to  be 
taken  ts 1869.660 

Total  revenue  for  county  and  school  purposes $53.  088 

Total  approximate  revenue  received  from  the  area  pro- 
posed to  be  taken $18,011 

Ttotal  population  of  Meade  County.  1930  census 8.042 

Approximate  number  living  In  the  area  to  be  taken 3. 000 

Balanc* 8.  04a 

Number  of  schools  in  the  proposed  arcs  to  be  taken,  8  graded 
MhooU  and  1  high  school,  total  enrollment  531.  total  teachers  20. 

Number  of  churches  in  the  proposed  area  10,  with  »  total  congre- 
gation  of   approximately    1.000. 

M«p»de  County  la  operattnf  a  rural -electric  cooperative  to  which 
the  rederal  Ck>Ternin«nt  kianed  $185,000  to  construct  a  total  of 
approxtmately  18t  mllea  of  line  with  a  total  of  512  customers. 
'Hie  averags  rtvcnu*  for  th«  entire  county  u  $3  50  per  consumer 
per  month.  In  the  area  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  proposed 
rort  Knox  expansion  will  destroy  04  4  miles  of  line,  together  with 
the  substation.  190  consumers  who  pay  an  average  of  $4  05  per 
Qionth.  which  will  readily  show  that  the  proposed  area  to  be  taken 
Is  the  most  highly  developed  section  of  Meade  County.  Without 
thu  area  the  R.  E.  A.  cannot  operate  and  meet  lU  obligations. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  Meade  County  u  as  follows: 
Road  and  bridge  bonds  secured  by  a  20-cent  special  levy 

now  outstanding $101,000 

School  bonds  paid  from  general  school  fund 36.000 

Without  the  revenue  In  the  area  proposed  to  be  taken,  the  road 
and  bridge  and  school  bonds  wUl  be  in  default. 

In  the  area  proposed  to  be  taken  are  the  following  towns: 

Muldraugh:  Situated  on  United  States  Highway  No.  31-W  with 
•  school  and  two  churches  with  the  apjxoximate  population  of  300 
persons. 

Oarnettsvllle:  Situated  on  Otter  Creek  at  ta-  near  the  entrance 
of  Otter  Creek  Park,  with  one  school  and  one  church,  population 
of  approximately  50  persons. 

Orahampton:  Situated  on  Otter  Creek  on  Highway  No.  60.  an 
Old  settlement  In  which  are  located  3  churchea,  1  school,  and  one 


of  the  oldest  cotton  mills  in  the  South  which  employs  about  30 
persons;   the  total  pcpulatlon  of  the  town  is  about   100. 

Flaherty:  Situated  on  State  Highway  No.  64.  in  which  are  located 
one  graded  school,  one  high  school,  sjid  the  largest  church  in  Meade 
County.  This  town  draws  from  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
proposed  area  and  Is  a  very  prosperous  town  and  church  community; 
many  of  the  residents  have  lived  in  this  community  all  their  lives, 
and  it  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  t>est  farming  section  of  Meade 
County.  There  is  also  located  in  this  town  the  only  flour  mill  In 
Mvade  County  and  Is  In  the  center  of  the  wheat  district. 

Big  Spring:  Located  on  State  Highway  No.  333  at  the  intersection 
of  Meade.  Breckinridge  and  Hardin  Counties.  This  town  is  an  old 
settlement  and  is  the  trade  center  for  a  large  community.  Including 
the  Big  Spring  Valley,  which  is  noted  for  lis  land  fertility. 

There  are  four  community  graveyards  In  this  prcpc»ed  section, 
includirg  the  largest  graveyard  In  the  county  and  a  number  of 
private  graveyards,  where  loved  ones  of  Meade  County  p>eople  are 
buried. 

JYom  the  alDove  Information  it  is  clear  that  without  the  area 
which  Is  proposed  to  be  taken  from  Meade  Ccunty  for  the  Port 
Knox  Reservation.  Meade  County  cannot  exist  as  a  govemmcntaJ 
unit:  there  could  not  be  sufficient  revenue  collected  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  county  to  maintain  roads.  Fchools.  and  the  nec- 
essary governmental  expenses.  The  local  R  E.  A.  cooperative  could 
not  survive  without  the  revenue  secured  by  It  in  this  area. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  problem,  the  proposed  area  takes  the 
most  highly  developed  farm  land  In  Meade  Ccunty  and  will  scatter 
several  old  and  established  communities,  destroy  their  churches  and 
schools  which  they  have  been  a  lifetime  bulldl'ig.  without  any 
pcisible  remuneration,  and  will  necessarily  force  them  to  move  and 
leave  their  acquaintances  and  friends  behind  and  seek  to  begin  life 
anew  in  some  other  community. 

The  citizens  of  Meade  County  do  not  mean  to  \)e  unpatriotic 
and  are  willing  to  share  their  part  but  do  not  feel  like  having 
their  county  destroyed  when  there  is  other  land  bordering  and 
adjacent  to  the  present  reser\'atlcn  in  other  counties  which  can  be 
taken  and  will  not  destroy  either  Meade  or  the  other  counties. 

The  reasons  given  above  are  assigned  by  Meade  County. 
why  all  the  proposed  extension  at  Fort  Knox  should  not  be 
taken  from  Meade  County,  which  is  the  smallest  of  any 
adjoining  counties  adjacent  to  Fort  Knox. 


The  Transportation  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF   MAR^XAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  11,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLARENCE  P.  LEA.  OP  CALIPORNIA 


Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  Hon.  Clarinci  F.  Lea, 
before  the  Maryland  Motor  Truck  Aaaociatlon.  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  March  27,  1940: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  cnngrstulste  your  asuoclatlon  In 
being  able  to  reelect  an  your  president  Mr  McComas,  who  so  well 
rcpresenu  your  progrraaive  and  virile  industry  Your  president  has 
also  made  a  notable  couiributlon  to  sale  operation  of  the  blshwavs 
of  our  country.  ^^     ' 

I  take  pleasure  in  appearing  before  you  at  the  central  point  of 
Maryland,  with  whose  six  Representatives  in  the  House  I  have  been 
so  closely  and  pleasantly  associated  for  a  good  many  years. 

I  take  particular  pleasure  in  being  at  the  home  city  of  Congress- 
man CoL«.  For  a  good  many  years  Mr  Coti  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Hoiue. 
of  which  I  am  chairman.  I  have  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  know 
of  hi*  worth.  He  has  given  to  our  conunittee  and  to  the  country  a 
service  that  is  invaluable.  Able,  indiistrious.  conscientious  prac- 
tical, and  courageous,  he  gives  that  t>-pe  of  service  that  the  Nation 
so  much  needs.  I  would  rejoice  if  we  had  more  men  like  h*ra  In 
Congress. 

Baltimore  Is  one  of  the  great  commercial  centers  of  our  coimtry 
It  Is  typical  of  our  transportation  system.  Here  the  ralU  the 
trucks,  the  busnes.  and  water  transportation  meet  and  inter- 
change their  traffic. 

We  can  visit  the  nmrkets  of  yotir  city  and  find  a  supply  cf 
every  human  need.  The  products  of  the  truck  patches  of  Mary- 
land. California,  and  Florida  find  an  equal  place  on  your  market 
stands.  The  factory  products  of  the  world  are  here  Our  Uans- 
portatlon  system  reaches  out  into  the  remote  sections  of  the 
country  and  even  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  makes  Baltimore 
a  market  for  their  products. 
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csimnm  ixctTLATToiv 

Transportation  for  compensation  Is  a  public  utility  of  this  coun- 
m       TTi^a    *atAhltKh««<    nnii<'v   rtt    thtt    cotintrv    is    to    refiUlate    these 


agnin'^t  him  to  raise  the  cost  of  freight  on  his  produce  on  the 
inland    waterways. 

What   are  the  facts?     Five  of  the  seven  Memt>ers  of  the  House 
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Iftoin  an  economic  standpoint  the  people  of  our  country  are 
engaged  in  three  great  enterprlBea:  Prodtictlon.  transportation,  and 
consumption. 

In  production  we  have  the  creativ*  forces  to  supply  the  needs, 
the  things  people  want. 

In  consumption  we  have  the  people  using  the  things  they  want. 

In  transportation  we  have  the  connecting  link  t>etween  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  consumers  of  the  Nation.  The  function  of  tians- 
portatlon  la  Just  as  essential  as'that  of  the  producer.  The  ipeed. 
efllclency  and  economy  of  transportation  greatly  affects  all  values, 
labor,  materials,  and  property  alike. 

For  all  time  transportation  has  t>een  a  first  consideration  in  the 
location  of  population  as  well  as  In  progrcas.  Rivers  and  harbors 
once  determined  the  centers  of  population  and  the  locations  of 
markets  for  the  exchange  of  goods,  banking,  and  other  enter- 
prises. Nat\ir*lly  enough  these  economic  centers  drew  to  them- 
selves activities  such  as  education,  arts,  sciences,  and  other  ac- 
companiments  of  modem   civilization. 

America  is  a  land  of  broad  distances,  widespread  productive 
areas,  and  rich  in  its  distribution  of  natural  resources.  It  is  occu- 
pied by  people  of  higher  consuming  ability  than  any  other  great 
country.  Its  transportation  will  always  be  a  dominating  phase 
of  our  progress.  Needless  to  say.  as  we  deal  with  this  problem, 
wisely  or  tin  wisely,  we  help  or  Injure  otir  coimtry  accordingly. 

Otrm    TRANSPORTATION    FACIUTirS 

Our  transportation  system  consists  of  8,000,000  miles  of  high- 
ways, reaching  into  every  section  of  the  land.  They  accommodate 
every  form  of  highway  traffic,  including  30,000,000  motor  vehicles. 
These  private  cars,  trucks,  and  busses  form  a  service  in  transpor- 
tation that  was  beyond  the  dreams  ot  the  people  of  a  generation 
ago. 

We  have  20,000  miles  of  domestic  waterways.  In  the  inter- 
coastal  traffic  the  ships  serve  half  the  poptxlation  of  the  Nation. 
In  the  inland  country  we  have  thousands  of  miles  of  waterways 
penetrating  the  productive  and  industrial  sections  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  railroad  lines  with  a  mileage  extending  240.000  miles  of 
routes  and  using  400,000  miles  of  tracks.  There  are  27  States  in 
the  country  each  of  which  has  over  4.000  miles  of  railway  lines. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  pipe  lines  serve  oil  and  gasoline  to  large 
areas  in  the  Nation. 

PUCHT   or   CiWTgaH 

The  main  reasons  for  otir  transportation  problems  are  apparent. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  depression.  That  has  reduced  railway 
income  by  •1,000,000.000  a  year  and  that  of  other  carriers  pro- 
portionately.   

NZW  TSANSPORTATIOir  AUUfLUUB 

The  second  of  these  is  the  difficulty  at  adjusting  to  new  types  of 
competitive  transportation  that  have  developed  In  the  last  2 
decades.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Panama  Canal  had  not  become  a 
factor  in  our  Intercoastal  trade.  Today  it  provides  competitive 
transportation  between  the  two  coaaU  to  65,000,000  people  living 
in  the  areas  adjoining  our  shore  line. 

Twenty  years  ago  pipe-line  transmiaslon  of  oil  and  gasoline  was 
Insignificant  Today  a  hundred  thotisand  miles  of  pipe  line  perform 
a  sen-ice  for  which  they  receive  $138,000,000. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  hlghwajrs  were  little  more  than  feeders  for 
rail  and  water  transportation.  In  the  last  two  decades  111, 000,- 
000.000  has  been  spent  in  providing  hard-«urfaced  roads  for  Anier- 
Ica.  Thirty  million  vehicles  use  those  hlghwajrs.  The  development 
ol  the  internal -combustion  engine  created  one  ct  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic adjustments  any  country  ever  experienced.  Millions  of 
horses  and  mules  were  taken  from  the  American  farms  and  sup- 
planted by  mot<n'  vehicles  and  tracton.  Last  year  we  spent  on 
private  passenger  sutomoblles  over  •11/X)0X)00,000. 

tMnce  1930  the  rail  carriers  have  introduced  economies  that  re- 
duced the  co<it  of  their  operations  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
a  year.  Reduced  freight  rates,  incrsased  cost  of  labor,  materials, 
taxes,  and  other  ctiarges  have  wiped  out  thoee  eavlngs. 

Today  we  have  a  surplus  of  traaspertatton  faelllttea.  so  far  as  the 
present  needs  are  concerned.  A  turn  for  more  favorable  btulness 
conditions  would  reduce  theee  surplus  faelltties.  We  cannot  wisely 
dispense  with  the  present  surplus  at  this  time  and  thereby  create 
a  i&ortage  for  the  future,  when  better  conditions  will  require  the 
tsae  of  part,  or  all.  of  thece  facilities. 

Regardless  of  surplus  facilities  created  tyy  the  depression,  we  may 
reasotuibly  expect  that  the  rail  cftrrters  must  suffer  further  redtic- 
tlon  of  facilities  to  meet  their  new  oocnpetttlve  conditions. 

ror  some  purposes  the  trucks  give  better  service  than  the  rails. 
The  truck  has  invaded  the  rail  territory,  taken,  and  will,  doubtless, 
keep  part  of  their  traffic.  We  cannot  complain  against  the  innova- 
tion of  a  new  type  carrier.  To  forsake  the  old  method  in  favor  of 
a  new  and  better  one  is  Just  a  rule  of  fwogresa.  It  U  our  duty  to 
give  to  a  new  form  of  transportation  that  place  to  which  its  eco- 
nomic advantages  entitle  it,  and  to  maintain  a  like  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  the  older  forms  of  traniqx>rtation. 

COMPE  111  luir 

Competition  is  part  of  the  history  of  transportation  In  this  coun- 
try. One  hundred  years  ago  there  was  rivalry  between  the  highway 
and  water  carriers  and  the  Infant  railway  industry.  The  railroads 
came  in  competition  with  the  Erie  Canal,  which  had  been  built  by 
New  York  at  a  heavy  expense.  The  public  demanded  that  it  should 
not  be  nmde  unprofitable  by  parallel  railroad  ccmp>etition.  New 
T(H-k  passed  a  law  preventing  a  competing  railroad  from  carrying 
any  property  except  baggage  of  passengers.  In  1848  New  York  com- 
pelled railroads  rtuuUng  parallel  with  the  canal  to  pay  tolls. 


In  subsequent  years  the  railroads,  grown  stronger,  tmdertook  to 
destroy  water  competition.  They  tried  to  do  that  by  getUng  control 
of  boat  lines  and  by  reducing  compeutive  rates  to  make  water 
transportation  unprofitable. 

Plnally,  competition  was  chiefly  raU  against  rail. 

stmPLus  rAcnxroBS 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  before  the  railroad,  canals  were 
built  rreatly  Ijeyond  vrhat  economic  conditions  warranted.  It  is 
commjnly  believed  that  this  excessive  constr.xtion  was  a  factor 
that  contributed  to  the  panic  of  1837. 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  r.-ooden  sailing  boat  was  the  chlM 
contributor  to  the  golden  age  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
Later,  the  steel  ship  came  along  with  the  steam  engine  and  finally 
took  the  clipper  from  the  sea. 

Following  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  fever  of  railroad  expansion. 
Construction  outstripped  the  growth  of  the  country.  That  over- 
expansion,  too,  brought  penalties  including  Intense  competition 
between  the  rail  carriers.  In  the  late  sixties  cattle  were  carried 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  for  91  a  car;  10  years  later  cattle  were 
taken  from  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh  free;  and  to  Chicago  from  New 
York  for  $5  a  car.  Immigrants  were  carried  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  for  |1  a  head.  These  low  rates  may  have  temporarily 
benefited  the  public,  but  no  person  contends  that  such  traffic  Is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country  as  a  transportation  policy. 

In  recent  years  motor  transportation  Increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Many  men  enticed  by  a  new  enterprise  were  able  to  get 
into  the  business  by  small  investments,  frequently  by  installment 
buying,  bought  trucks  and  engaged  in  the  business  with  which 
they  were  not  familiar.  The  chaos  which  would  have  followed 
was  In  part  averted  by  the  Motor  Act  of  1935  although  many  motor 
carriers  went  into  bankruptcy,  or  passed  out  of  the  business  by 
failure. 

BIGHTS    or    INVESTORS 

Somebody  must  own  our  transportation  agencies  before  they 
can  operate.  The  stocks  and  bonds  of  these  carriers  are  widely 
distributed  among  the  American  people,  much  of  them  held  by 
small  Investors.  Generally  speaking,  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  a 
well-regtilated  essential-transportation  facility  should  be  a  reliable 
investment  on  a  modest  income  basis.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  our  method  of  handling  the  problem  if  it  is  not.  A  man 
Invests  in  a  transportation  agency  the  same  as  In  any  other  busi- 
ness concern.  He  Is  actuated  by  two  motives.  One  is  his  belief 
that  his  funds  will  be  secure,  and  the  other  is  his  expectation  of 
at  least  a  reasonable  return  on  his  Investment, 

Without  these  two  inducements  to  the  Investor,  the  Industry 
will  languish  for  the  lack  of  prof>er  financing.  We  have  those  who 
characteristically  Ignore  the  rights  of  investors,  seem  to  have  no 
Interest  In  encouraging  them,  and  have  little  concern  even  for 
the  protection  of  their  legitimate  rights. 

This  attitude  falls  to  recognize  the  basic  principle  of  private 
ownership  of  property  on  which  our  Government  is  founded.  The 
owner  of  money  can  Invest  in  nothing  but  another's  labor  and 
another's  property.  However  selfish  he  may  be  he  cannot  help 
himself  without  helping  somebody  else.  He  earns,  he  saves,  he 
invests,  and  automatically  he  becomes  an  employer  of  labor.  How- 
ever selfish  he  may  be  by  his  Investment  he  constructively  con- 
tributes to  public  welfare.  We  Justly  throw  restraints  around  his 
oppressive  use  of  any  power  of  wealth.  Tliat  Is  a  normal  function 
of  government — to  restrain  against  tmjust  and  oppressive  action 
for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

The  owners  of  the  railroads  have  Inverted  something  like  $20,000 
for  each  man  in  their  employ.  That  Investment  of  $20,000  per 
employee  has  not  made  much  of  a  return  in  recent  years,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  has  been  a  real  service  to  the  country  In  malntatn< 
Ing  that  normal  transportation  so  eaaentlal  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

There  Is  on«  thing  about  the  railroAds  that  we  can  reoognlss; 
in  recent  years  they  have  been  largely  fruitless  so  far  as  their 
Investors  are  coticemed;  they  are  very  fruitful  to  the  United  States. 
They  remind  me  of  a  situation  of  farmers  in  our  orchard  section 
in  California.  We  have  good  orchards:  the  farmer,  we  wUl  say, 
spends  $100  an  acre  per  year  in  taking  care  of  one  acre  of  orchard. 
He  works  bard  and  struggles  and  imxluoes  a  good  crop  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  finds  he  has  made  nothing. 

There  is  no  Increase  in  the  farmer's  pocket,  but  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendous sdvantage  to  the  community  from  wtiat  be  tias  don^~ 
labor  employment,  purchase  of  materials,  and  aiding  business  to 
coi.tlnue  In  that  community.  He  has  performed  a  great  serrlce  In 
that  community,  thotJgh  he  is  without  reward,  only  an  indirect 
reward  for  betterment  to  his  fellow  men. 

These  carriers  today  are  pretty  much  in  that  same  situation:  they 
are  of  grreat  service  to  the  country  but  return  little  or  nothing  to 
the  owners  of  the  property  A  practical  solution  of  our  transporta- 
tion problems  requires  Jtist  treatment  of  the  owners  of  the  carriers. 
In  the  long  run  It  Is  only  a  profit-making  enterprise  that  can  give 
good  service  to  the  public  under  private  ownership.  It  Is  also  true 
that  only  a  transportation  system  economically  Justified  la  entitled 
to  survive. 

Just  treatment  of  the  owners  of  otir  carriers  does  not  require  the 
public  to  assume  the  burden  of  Improvident  investments;  it  doee 
not  require  the  support  of  a  carrier  whose  services  are  no  longer 
economically  Justified.  It  does  not  require  unreasonable  rates  to 
maintain  a  carrier  whcse  services  are  no  longer  required.  It  doee 
require  proper  protection  and  regard  for  the  owners  of  every  carrier  ^ 
performing  an  economic  eervlce  needed  by  the  Naticm.  The  carrier, 
like  the  laborer,  should  be  worthy  of  Ids  hire. 
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a  stream  throws  up  a  sand  bar  across  the  rlrer,  the  water  carrier 
phones  in  to  the  Army  engineers,  and  Uncle  Sam  comes  down,  cleans 
out  the  bar  If  It  co6t.<:  $20,000  or  SlOOiXX). 

The  fiood  comes  along  and  eats  out  a  t>ank.  destroys  the  channel. 


or  not  regulation  Is  the  final  answer  to  our  transportation  problem. 
Upon  that  answer  probably  depends  the  continuance  of  the  private 
ownership  of  our  transportation  system. 

Notwithstanding  other  difficulties,  the  first  difficulty  of  the  car- 
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Tmnsportatlon  for  compensation  U  a  public  utility  of  this  eoim- 
try  The  Mtabllshed  policy  of  the  country  Is  to  ifgulate  these 
utilities;  to  require  reasonable  rates:  to  require  fair  and  equal  treat- 
meot  of  persons  and  conunuoitle*  which  they  serve;  and  to  require 
fair  competitive  condition*. 

Ccmpetitivc  control  has  been  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
carrier  against  unfair  oompctlUon  as  well  as  for  Uie  benefit  of  the 
public 

In  1920  we  took  another  itep  forward  In  the  prot^tlon  of  the 
carrier.  We  provided  that  an  applicant  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  railroad  must  secure  from  the  regulatory  body  a  certificate  cf 
public  convenience  and  necessity  in  order  to  operate  such  road. 
The  applicant  must  show  there  wUl  be  a  public  benefit  from  the 
new  line  prop08e<l.  One  purpose  of  such  a  requirement  is  to  pre- 
vent excess  and  needless  transportation  faclllUes  that  are  incapable 
of  giving  proper  service  to  the  public  and  Interfere  with  established 
agencies  in  giving  such  service.  It  has  as  its  purpose  to  give  sta- 
bliity  to  the  carrier;  to  give  him  a  reasonable  ajssurance  cf  the 
continuance  of  the  volume  of  traffic  as  long  as  he  gives  satisfactory 
service  to  his  patrons. 

The  certificate  of  convenience  and  ne«»sslty  Is  a  benefit  to  the 
holdrr  of  the  certificate,  but  the  Justification  of  it  is  the  country's 
interest  In  reliable,  efficient  transportation.  It  is  only  a  live  busi- 
ness concern,  a  going  concern,  that  can  aem  the  public  properly 
through  a  long  course  of  years. 

The  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  has  become  a 
regtilar  part  of  oiu-  regulatory  system  In  the  State  and  National 
Oovemments.  The  right  of  prior  operators  to  the  certificate  by  the 
grandfather  clause  under  which  they  are  permitted  to  continue 
without  proving  the  public  necessity  of  their  operation.  ThAt  is 
assumed  from  the  fact  that  they  are  In  business.  The  plan  con- 
templates the  exclusion  of  unnecessary  facilities  for  the  futvire 
rather  than  the  past 

If  we  deny  the  opportunity  to  an  essential  transportation  agency 
to  secure  Its  necessary  traffic,  it  becomes  unable  to  function  properly. 
We  discourage  or  prevent  investment  and  in  the  end  deteriorate 
public  service. 

LaoTSUkTrrB  raosLnca 

The  transportation  problem  Involves  legislative  difficulties  as  well 
as  business  troubles.  Scarcely  any  change  can  be  made  in  the  law 
as  to  our  carriers  without  effecting  one  or  more  groups  who  wUl 
fear  that  they  are  to  suffer  some  Injury  by  the  change.  Naturally. 
every  group  or  section,  which  enjoys  some  special  advantage  under 
the  existing  status,  complains  against  a  change.  Any  affected  group 
may  becon:ie  vociferous  in  Its  demands.  In  fact,  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  organised  groups  more  or  less  professionally  led  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  legislation.  Frequently,  such  efforts  are  directed 
at  the  fears  of  Members  of  Congress  that  we  will  not  be  elected 
rather  than  at  the  merits  of  the  problems  Involved.  Some  of  these 
groups  deserve  to  be  called  racketeering  organizations.  It  is  politi- 
cally easy  to  follow  the  dictates  of  organized  groups,  particularly, 
where  only  the  rights  of  the  indifferent  and  disinterested  public  are 
Involved.  It  Is  easier  to  yield  than  It  is  to  go  out  and  convince  a 
disinterested  public  that  you  are  right.  Some  times  it  costs  a 
Member  of  Congress  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  and  a  lot  of  energy 
to  go  out  and  convince  his  constituents  that  he  was  right  against 
an  organised  opposition.  Some  times  It  costs  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  much  to  say.  "no."  Any  way,  these  organized  groups 
frequently  selfish  and  aggressive,  have  an  fnfl<M»r>f^  out  of  aU  pro- 
portions to  their  numbers. 

PBNDIKO  LXCISLATION 

We  hsw  transportation  legislation  pending  In  Congress  which  we 
expect  will  shortly  be  enacted.  Among  other  things,  that  legisla- 
tion provides  for  bringing  water  carriers  under  unified  control  with 
other  carriers  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  At  the 
pnwent  time  Intercoastal  and  some  coastal  water  carriers  are  under 
regulation  by  the  Maritime  Conunlaslon.  Some  are  under  regulation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Inland  water 
carriers  are  practically  without  regulation.  Today  a  shipment  pass- 
ing from  one  place  to  another  in  this  country  may.  In  part  of  its 
journey,  be  regulated  by  the  Maritime  Commission,  in  part  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon,  and  in  another  be  unregulated. 
All  the  way  that  ahlpment  may  be  In  competition  with  our  various 
types  of  earners. 

Regulated  common  carriers  must  take  all  shipments  offered, 
run  on  schedules,  charge  uniform  prices  without  discrimination 
as  to  shippers  or  aectlons.  The  unregulated  water  carrier  acts 
und::r  no  such  restrictions.  He  can  charge  what  he  pleases:  he 
can  refuse  any  load  he  pleases;  and  he  Ls  not  required  to  keep 
schedules. 

Water,  highway,  and  rail  carrier  are  each  Important  inseparable 
parts  of  the  transportation  S3rstem  of  America.  We  can  never 
have  effective  successful  regulation  that  will  give  the  country  the 
Inherent  advantages  of  each  of  these  types,  and  place  their  com- 
petiuon  on  a  fair  and  jxist  basis,  unless  we  have  unified  regula- 
tion. The  unregulated  carrier  In  competition  with  the  regulated 
common  carrier  works  on  a  cutthroat  basis,  and  is  destrucUve 
to  an  efficient  transportation  system. 

Some  opponents  of  water-carrier  regulation  have  tried  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coounerce  Committee  as 
unfair  to  water  transportation.  They  would  have  you  believe  that 
the  Interstate  Coounerce  Commission  is  in  some  kind  of  a  con- 
spiracy with  tbs  railroads  and  the  trucks  to  destroy  water  compe- 
tition.   Tbey  would  havs  tbs  farmer  believe  then  la  a  conspiracy 


agnln-;t  him  to  raise  the  cost  of  freight  on  his  produce  on  the 
Inland    waterways. 

What  are  the  facts?  Five  of  the  seven  Memtiers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  are  conferees  on  the  tran.'?portatlon  bill 
live  In  coast  States,  and  share  the  deep  Interest  of  their  States  In 
the  welfare  of  water  transportation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commtsrlon  Is  the  oldest,  snd  prob- 
ably the  most-respected  regulatory  commifslon  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Through  53  years  of  service  it  has  maintained  a 
reputation  for  falmeiis.  Integrity,  ani  intelligence,  that  Is  net  sur- 
passed by  any  other  similar  body  In  the  Nation. 

The  men  on  that  Commission  are  of  high  purpose.  If  water 
transportation  Is  placed  under  their  regulation  it  will  place  on 
them  a  recponslblllty  to  which  you  can  be  sure  they  will  respond. 
They  will  have  the  high  responsibility  of  exercising  their  power 
for  rounding  out  and  coordinating  the  transportation  agencies  of 
this  country  with  a  view  of  doing  justice  to  them  and  In  behalf 
of  the  best  InteresU  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  their  duty 
to  give  water  its  proper  place  In  our  transjxjrtatlon  system. 

The  fact  Is  we  are  53  years  behind  where  we  should  have  been 
In  water  regulation.  J^fty-three  years  ago.  when  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comml.ssion  was  first  organized.  Jud^e  Cooley  was  ita 
first  Chairman.  He  was  not  only  a  great  lawyer,  but  a  great 
statesman.  He  then  advocated  that  water  transportation  should 
be  placed  under  regulation  with  rails  in  order  that  the  Interest 
of  the  country  and  of  the  water  carriers  themselves  should  be 
advanced  and  protected. 

As  I  view  the  situation.  Inland-water  transportation,  especially 
In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  has  suffered  from  a  short-sighted  leader- 
ship, the  effect  of  whoee  policies  has  been  to  make  inland-water 
transportation  the  stepchild  of  our  transportation  system.  Living 
under  a  system  of  regiUated  transportation,  they  have  insisted  on 
no  regulation  for  water.  They  have  demanded  regulation.  If  not 
punitive  action,  against  water  competitors  and  yet  have  refused 
to  bring  their  water  transportation  within  the  benefits  of  a  regu- 
lated Industry. 

They  have  inveighed  against  water  regulation  as  sometWng  un- 
friendly and  destructive.  The  proper  motive  of  transportation 
legislation  is  not  unfriendly  to  the  regulated  industry.  It  glve-s 
first  conslderatlcn  to  the  rights  of  the  public,  but  as  a  part  of  that 
due  to  the  public  it  Insists  en  justice  and  fair  dealing  to  the 
carrier. 

The  unregulated  carrier  Is  the  maverick  of  the  regulated  system. 
He  cannot  claim  its  protection  because  he  Is  not  a  part  cf  It. 
Without  abiding  by  its  restraints  he  is  ill  prepared  to  claim  its 
protection.  He  complains  about  injuries  to  his  own  business  but 
yet  claims  for  himself  the  unrestrained  privilege  of  inflicting  simi- 
lar Injuries  upon  his  competitors. 

The  pending  legislation  prcpoees  to  take  water  carriers  Into  the 
full  fellowship  of  the  transportation  system  of  this  country;  make 
them  subject  to  the  restraints  that  are  Imposed  in  the  interests  of 
the  public,  and  on  the  other  hand  giving  them  the  protective  bene- 
fits of  legitimate  regulation. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  after  a  few  years  of  water 
regulation  as  proposed  the  inland  water  carriers,  themselves,  would 
not  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  cut-throat  status  of  the  present 
time. 

Our  intercoastal  carriers  have  greatly  suffered  because  of  the  lack 
of  coordination  and  regulation  as  between  each  other,  and  with 
the  rails.  Nearly  all  our  Intercoastal  ships  are  getting  old.  The 
returns  from  the  business  have  poorly  justified  replacements.  Even 
today  It  Is  said  the  business  will  not  justify  replacements  of  modern 
ships  in  this  Important  trade.  Bona  fide  operators  have  long  suf- 
fered from  tinfair  competition.  Much  of  the  time  their  earnings 
have  been  meager,  frequently  their  balances  In  the  red. 

The  great  volume  of  traffic  carried  by  water  carriers,  without 
harmonious  regulation  with  land  carriers,  makes  regulation  Inef- 
fectual, and  efficiency  and  economy  Improbable. 

It  is  claimed  that  regulation  will  be  unjust  to  the  water  carriers. 
All  we  seek  to  do  Is  to  make  water  carriers  subject  to  regulation  by 
a  fair  government  commission  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  forms 
of  transportation. 

It  Is  asserted  that  the  pending  legislation  discriminate*  against 
water  carriers.  No  man  can  intelligently  and  carefully  read  the 
legislation  proposed  and  assert  such  is  the  fact.  I  was  interested 
to  note  that  recently  Commissioner  Splawn,  referring  to  the  pend- 
ing transportation  bills,  said: 

"Any  study  of  these  bills  must  disclose  to  the  unbiased  mind  that 
the  Congress  has  refu.sed  to  suppress  one  form  of  transportation  in 
favor  of  another.  It  has  recognized  that  we  have,  for  the  moment, 
too  much  transportation,  but  the  problem  Is  to  conserve  what  we 
have,  and  to  encourage  the  realization  of  the  economies  inherent 
in  each  form.  It  is  recognized  that  each  form  has  Its  place  and 
must  have  fair  treatment  by  the  Government. "' 

The  unregulated  carrier  can  under  cut  rates  as  he  sees  fit.  He 
can  take  the  cream  of  his  competitors"  freight,  refuse  to  take  the 
undesirable  part  of  the  load,  and  help  to  destroy  the  common 
carrier,  who  Is  giving  the  reliable  service  upon  wh:ch  the  public  is 
dependent. 

One  of  the  Intercoastal  lines  cut  the  rates  of  Its  competitors  10 
percent.  It  refused  to  take  undesirable  cargoes  with  the  result, 
as  it  developed,  that  Its  a.-erage  rates  were  higher  than  the  regular 
carriers. 

They  say  the  rivers  belong  to  the  United  SUtes  They  do.  The 
Government  improves  a  project,  gives  depth  and  width  to  accom- 
modate tbe  water  carrier,  and  does  it  without  cost  to  him      When 
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a  8tr*am  throws  up  a  sand  bar  across  the  rlrer,  the  water  carrier 
phones  In  to  the  Army  engineers,  and  Uncle  Sam  comes  down,  cleans 
out  the  bar  If  It  co6t.<^  t20.000  or  tlOfOJOOO. 

The  fiood  comes  along  and  eats  out  a  bank,  destroys  the  channel. 
Uncle  Sam  restores  it  If  it  costs  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  a 
million.  A  flood  comes  along  and  destroys  the  railroad  track  run- 
ning along  the  river  bank,  and  the  railroad  restores  It  out  of  Its 
own  funds,  if  it  coets  a  million. 

The  raUroad  crosses  a  river  on  a  bridge  built  at  its  own  expense. 
The  Army  engineers  decide  that  the  bridge  must  be  longer  and 
higher  in  order  that  the  water  carriers  may  pass  under  It.  The 
railroad  makes  the  change  In  the  bridge  without  expense  to  the 
water  carriers  and  for  their  benefit. 

Yet.  tinder  all  these  conditions,  the  water  carrier  Is  a  private 
carrier.  He  charges  the  shipper  for  his  freight  just  as  any  other 
private  earner.  He  competes  with  the  prtvately  owned  carriers. 
The  rail  and  the  boat,  each  privately  owned,  are  serving  the  public. 
Why  should  each  not  eqtially  submit  to  that  just  regulation  In- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  public?  We  give  the  water  carrier  a 
free  right-of-way,  why  should  he  not  be  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Government  that  gives  him  his  right-of-way? 

It  is  claimed  the  Government  has  spent  an  average  of  nearly 
t300.000  a  mile  for  Improvement  on  3.400  miles  of  the  Mississippi 
River  system.  I  am  not  complaining  about  that.  I  voted  for  much 
of  It.  I  do  Insist,  however,  that  an  agency  enjoying  such  benefits 
at  the  expense  of  the  Public  Treasury  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  sub- 
mit to  that  fair  public  regulaUon  with  which  lU  competitors  are 
compelled  to  comply. 

UNIPIED  COMTSOL 

Manifestly  each  type  of  carrter,  the  raUs.  the  trucks,  the  busses. 
the  ships,  serves  a  purpose  In  which  it  excels  all  other  carriers.  In 
other  respects,  they  may  be  equally  competitive.  Each  of  these 
earners  has  its  inherent  advantages  that  the  country  needs.  No 
intelligent  man.  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  country,  would 
want  to  destroy  any  one  of  them,  or  to  assign  to  any  one  of  them  a 
less  function  than  the  Interest  of  the  ooimtry  requires. 

What  we  need  is  an  umpire  for  all  types  of  carriers.  Let  them 
compete  under  fair  rules. 

Even  the  sporting  world  manages  to  choose  a  fair  umpire  for  a 
prize  fight  or  a  baseball  game.  The  United  States  is  able  to  supply 
a  fair  umpire  for  its  transportation  agencies. 

THK    FROBLKU 

We  have  surplus  facilities  in  every  line  of  transportation.  Mani- 
festly, that  surplus  Is  part  of  the  problem  under  the  depressed 
condlUon  of  business.  We  have  the  problem  of  adjusting  our 
transportation  agencies  to  this  situation.  We  have  abandonment 
of  rail  lines  with  losses  to  employees  and  the  communities  served. 
Many  farming  sections  will  be  deprived  of  rail  traffic  for  their 
produce  unless  we  provide  better  transportation  conditions.  We 
have  roads  unable  to  pay  the  Interest  on  their  bonds  or  dividends. 
We  have  100  roads  now  under  the  protection  of  the  courts  repre- 
senting 30  percent  of  the  mileage  of  the  country. 

Now.  perhaps,  to  go  into  the  abstract  a  little  bit,  should  not 
there  be  some  way  that  this  great  essential  service  to  the  American 
people  can  be  conducted  on  a  reasonable  profit  basis  to  all  those 
who  perform  that  service  to  the  Natton?  We  should  be  capable  of 
the  leadership  and  the  business  conception  that  will  make  that 
possible,  would  make  it  a  fact,  that  this  great  service  to  the  Nation 
shall  be  done  on  a  basis  of  fair  compensation  to  those  engaged  in 
It.  There  Is  a  useful  work.  There  Is  or  should  be  a  reasonable 
reword  to  those  who  perform  that  service  to  the  Nation. 

SATK   STHUC'lUaS 

In  all  regulation  we  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  the  carrter  Is 
entitled  to  just  and  reason.ible  rates,  but  the  rate  structure  today 
Is  largely  built  upon  a  basis  of  expediency.  Very  largely  we  have 
permitted  the  carrier  to  cut  his  rates  to  meet  compeUtlcn  much 
in  disregard  of  its  reasonableness.  In  that  process  of  beating 
down  rates,  not  infrequently  by  the  aid  and  pressure  of  shippers, 
we  have  largely  deprived  these  tranq;xvtatlon  agencies  of  the  real 
application  of  a  doctrine  of  reasonable  and  just  rates,  even  to  them- 
selvfcs,  and  largely  by  their  own  efforts,  as  I  see  It. 

We  face  a  more  difficult  question  when  we  attempt  to  adju.st  and 
coordinate  rates  between  the  vartous  types  of  carriers — water,  rail, 
and  highway.  The  rate-making  power  must  not  be  used  to  destroy 
any  economic  carrier.  As  I  see  it.  there  U  a  fundamental  abstract 
principle  Involved.  We  must  try  to  apply  to  these  compeUng  agen- 
cies of  different  types  the  rule  of  economic  worth  to  the  country. 
The  country  has  a  right  to  preserve  the  inherent  advanUges  of 
each. 

Some  of  these  agencies  have  superior  advantages  for  one  class  of 
traffic  but  not  for  another.  We  pass  the  difficult  problem  to  the 
regulatory  body  of  fixing  rates  that  would  have  in  mind  the  assign- 
ment to  each  particular  type  of  agency  that  class  of  freight  which 
It  can  carry  to  the  best  economic  advantage  to  the  United  States; 
in  other  words,  place  competition  on  an  economic  basis  of  merit. 
That  affords  an  abstract  principle  for  discriminating  between  these 
different  lines  of  transportation  and  fixing  rates  that  will  have  the 
effect  to  some  extent,  at  least,  of  allotting  traffic  to  the  different 
agencies,  according  to  the  economic  advantage  with  which  they 
can  carry  that  freight. 

We  mtist  give  our  regulatory  body  the  necessary  authority  to 
regulate  rates  and  to  unify  centre*  (rf  our  transportation  system. 
Then  we  will  be  largely  dependent  on  that  body  to  decide  whether 


or  not  regulation  Is  the  final  answer  to  otir  transportation  problem. 
Upon  that  answer  probably  depends  the  continuance  of  the  prtvate 
ownership  of  our  tran^xirtatlon  system. 

Notwithstanding  other  difficulties,  the  first  difficulty  of  the  ear- 
ners Is  the  depression.  In  the  past  history  of  the  country  the 
rail  carriers  have  several  times  shown  a  rather  remarkable  ability 
to  recuperate,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  large 
part  of  that  vitality  still  remains. 

The  main  difficulty  of  our  carrters,  piartlcularly  the  rails  and 
intercoastal  carriers,  is  t^v?  unfavorab'c  t>alance  sheets. 

We  have  placed  these  two  transportation  agencies  under  Oov- 
emment  regulation. 

The  Amertcan  people  are  paying  over  •7,000,000,000  a  year  for 
common -earner  service — rails,  highway,  and  water  The  challenge 
is  whether  we  have  the  intelligence  and  the  ability  so  to  regtilate 
these  agencies,  so  coordinate  them  tliat  each  shall  become  aeli- 
supportlng.  We  have  adopted  a  policy  of  reasonable  returns;  rea- 
sonable to  the  earner  and  reasonable  to  the  public.  We  have 
adopted  the  pKJllcy  of  restricting  the  carriers  to  the  numbers  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  accommodate  the  public. 

Is  it  possible  we  do  not  have  the  genius,  common  sense,  and 
ability  so  to  regulate  these  essential  agencies  that  they  shall  b« 
self-supporting?     I  believe  we  do. 
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Mr,  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  two  study  plans  outlined  by 
Mrs.  Grace  McDonald,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.  These  should 
prove  interesting  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  farm  prob- 
lem.   The  sample  talks  follow: 

cmzrNSRip  OR  the   dole  roa   rASM   labor — ak    appraisai,   or   m 

NEW    DEAL    PROGRAM    AS   A   BASIS   POR   A    PEHMAWENT   SOLtmON 

(One  of  a  series  of  sample  talks  for  use  of  study  groups,  farm  and 

labor  organ lzatlon.s.  .schools  and  political  bodies,  prepared  by  the 

Reporter  plan,  northern  California  J 

(By  Grace  McDonald,  director.  San  Jose) 

Every  mass  migration  can  be  traced  to  hunger.  It  is  a  senous 
business  to  pull  up  stakes  and  transpon  your  family  a  thousand 
miles  Into  an  uncertain  future.  If  there  were  any  ciiance  of  a 
job  or  a  living  nearer  home  you  wouldn't  dare  take  such  a  chance. 
But  there  were  no  Jobs  at  home  for  the  quarter  million  out-of- 
State  migrants  who  trekked  to  California  in  the  last  6  years  hoping 
to  find  an  answer  to  slow  starvation. 

They  came  to  California  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  converging 
events  In  their  lives;  dust,  drought,  floods;  collapse  of  markets  for 
farm  products:  mortgage  foreclosures;  misleading  advertisements 
promising  Jobs  In  California's  rich  harvests. 

Predominantly  agrlcultui^l  In  composition  and  pioneer  Amertcan 
in  stock,  this  Jobless  army  Is  augmented  by  the  surplus  labor  of 
every  State  In  the  Union;  men  laid  off  through  factory  mechaniza- 
tion; W.  P.  A.  cuts;  boys  graduating  from  high  school  for  whom 
there  are  no  Jobs;  C.  C.  C.  boys;  farm  youth,  still  the  farm's  bumper 
crop. 

Insofar  as  California's  crops  require  200.000  men  and  women  to 
stand  by  for  the  peak  season's  harvest,  the  feeding,  clothing,  and 
sheltering  of  this  many  families  Is  California's  problem.  The  busi- 
ness of  farming  won't  support  more  than  60.000  of  these  workers  on 
an  all-year-round  pay  roll.  The  rest  come  in  for  a  sliding  scale  of 
jobs,  not  enough  to  stretch  over  the  12  months  in  the  year  without 
coimty.  State,  or  Federal  relief.  Estimates  of  average  composite 
earnings  of  California  farm  families  range  from  $289  per  year 
(8   R.  A.  figures)  to  $460  a  year  (Farm  Security  figures). 

The  taxpayer  subsidizes  California  agriculture  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  huge  money-making  farm  factortes  which  employ 
more  than  one-third  of  the  State's  farm  labor  are  made  to  come 
across  with  the  same  labor  protection  which  the  Government  en- 
forces on  operators  of  mines,  factories,  and  business  e&tabllahments 

generally. 

Testimony  compiled  by  the  La  FoUette  committee  investigating 
infringement  of  civil  liberties  against  California  farm  workers  or- 
ganizing to  increase  wages  In  1939-40  establishes  the  fact  that 
2  percent  of  the  Slate's  farms  employ  35  percent  of  its  labor.  The 
testimony  further  shows  that  from  25  to  40  percent  of  all  farm 
Income  In  the   State  went  to  this  minimum  top  group  of  farm 
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cwnen.     Annual  wage  bills  of  some  of  these  farm  factortes  total 
■"^so  rton       Tfcn    nt    th<>m     rnmnlnv    H  000    workers    durtntr    the    vear. 


and  fotn"  million  persoiis  will   be  taking  part  In  this  dual   effort 
to  find  a  wider  market  for  sumlus  aencultural  commndltiea  and  tn 
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The  Logan-Walter  Bill 


In  this  case  the  bituminous  coal  Industry,  before  recovery 
unless  all  known  remedies  have  been  exhausted.    This  Indus- 
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cwnen.  Annual  wa^r*  btn«  of  some  of  these  fann  factories  total 
•350000  TVo  of  them  employ  3,000  workers  during  the  year. 
One  cf  them  tells  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  products. 

Aifrlculture  has  been  speclflcally  exempted  from  compliance  with 
protective  legislation,  both  Federal  and  State  It  has  also  been 
exempted  from  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  National 
L*bor  Relations  Act  "'which  redeclared  the  right  of  wcrKers  to 
organize  into  free  trade  associations  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
unionization  of  steel,  auto,  radio,  rubber,  packinghouse,  and  other 
mans- product  Ion  trades."  * 

In  California  alone  the  President's  1937  program  would  mean  sup- 
plying homesteads  on  long-term  leases  for  over  100.000  families. 

According  to  the  June  1939  report  of  the  regional  Farm  Sccxirlty 
administrator,  "more  than  40  Individuals  have  been  assisted  to 
purchase  farms  In  Merced.  Tulare.  San  Joaquin,  and  San  Bernar- 
dino Counties." »  Federal  appropriations  under  the  Bankhcad- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937  have  been  starkly  Inadequate  In  the 
face  of  a  constantly  motintlng  number  of  m^lgrating  dispossessed 
farm  families 

A  number  of  supplementary  programs  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  all  of  them  valuable,  none  of 
them  coping  with  the  size  of  the  problem 

Und^r  thr  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1935-6-7  and  the  Work  Re- 
lief and  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1938.  low-rental  homes 
with  land  for  kitchen  gardens  have  t>een  provided  for  200  fortunate 
farm  families." 

Under  this  same  authorization  one  farm  association,  the  Mineral 
.  King,  near  Vlsalla,  has  been  established.  Here  15  homes  have  been 
built  for  association  members 

Farm  corporations  to  lease  farm  properties  near  migratory  labor 
camps  are  planned  at  six  points.  Winters,  Grldley.  Flrebaugh, 
Thornton.  Tuba  City,  and  Indlo.  Land^  will  be  leased  to  the  cor- 
porations by  Farm  Security  at  an  annual  cash  rental  sufficient  to 
pay  a  fair  return  on  the  Ooverrunent's  investment. 

Obviously  the  great  bulk  of  the  homeless  farm  families  has 
been  untouched  by  Farm  Security's  constructive  resettlement  pro- 
gram And  even  these  feeble  beginnings  are  in  danger.  The  entire 
farn\-tenant  program,  so  eloquently  launched  by  the  President  In 
1937.  Is  threatened  with  extinction.  Only  tas.OOO.OOO  was  IncludeU 
In  the  President's  1941  Budget  for  the  tenant  program.  House 
action  removtKl  even  this  paltry  amount.' 

With  th«  limited  funds  appropriated  for  Its  grant  program.  Farm 
Security  has  m*-t  the  moat  desperate  needs  of  non-State  migrants. 
Approximately  30.000  such  families  In  33  California  counties  have 
received  F.  S  A  grant*.'  In  June  1939  there  were  3.668  cases  on 
F.  S  A  grant  rolls. 

The  Agricultural  Workers  Health  and  Medical  Association,  In- 
corporated under  State  law  and  working  In  cooperation  with  the 
Stat«  department  of  public  health,  ccunty  health  departments,  the 
Stale  relief  administration,  and  the  California  Medical  Association 
has  placed  nurses  In  strategic  centers  assigned  to  full  duty  with 
the  migrants  under  Farm  Security  Administration.  Approximately 
16.000  cases  have  t>een  taken  care  of  In  California  by  this  associa- 
tion ■  (39;233  cases,  February  1,  1940). 

Mother  and  baby  clinics  have  been  established.  Simple  medicines 
and  hnspual  care  have  been  provided.  Lunches  have  t>een  supplied 
for  the  children  In  school  and  nursery  school  In  35  camps. 

Probably  the  most  far  reaching  of  P.  8.  A.  activities  has  been 
Its  camp  program.  A  survey  of  Callfomla's  rural-housing  facilities 
for  the  150.000  workers  who  follow  the  crops  shows  5,000  labor 
camps.  300  auto  ounps,  and  an  uncotmted  number  of  shack 
towns  and  rtinU  sliuns. 

THM    SATTLS     FOB     TRS     LAHD OOVnNMKIfT     AID,     COOPCXATION,     AHD     A 

nUZNDLT   aELATION  TO  OBOANIZXD  LABOS  ntOVIOB  A  WAT  OTTT  rOB  THX 
BMAU.  FAUtn 

I  An  analysis  of  the  National  Farm  Pnsgram  since  1933  applied  to 
California  for  tlve  use  of  farmers,  latxsr  organizations,  schools, 
political  bodies,  and  study  groups,  prepared  by  the  Reporter  Plan. 
nortliem  California  | 

'^^^        (By  Grace  McDonald.  Director.  San  Jose) 

Purchase  of  stirplus  milk  in  an  arrangement  with  certain  munlcl- 
p«lttle«  and  lt«  sals  at  reduced  prices  to  relief  families  moved  a 
peak  of  137.000  quarts  a  day  out  of  dairies  In  those  localities  in 
December  1938.  Price  was  stabilised  for  milk  producers  and 
•ssential  food  suppUad  for  the  twdemourlshed. 

A  new  form  of  surplus  commodity  subsidy  developed  t>7  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  extremely  poptilar  stamp  plan. 
Operating  throtigh  existing  grocery  stores  the  plan  stimulates  de- 
mand for  designated  surplus  products  by  giving  relief  clients  a 
50-percent  increase  in  purchasing  power  for  these  stirpluses. 

As  they  flow  to  market  at  lower  prices  than  other  comparable 
foods  the  general  public  tends  to  increase  Its  purchases  of  the 
particular  product,  thiu  giving  Xht  famwr  this  additional  outlet. 
"By  July  1.'  states  Ullo  Perkins,  "it  is  expected  that  between  three 


•  See  Lat>or'8  New  Magna  Carta — Reporter  Plan  series.  Northern 
Calif  cm  la. 

•The  National  Farm  Program  In  California. 

•  At  tnis  wnun<— MarcH  15.  1940. 


and  four  million  persons  will  be  taking  part  in  this  dual  effort 
to  And  a  wider  market  for  surplus  agricultural  commodlUes  and  to 
Improve  the  diets  of  low-Income  persons  In  our  cities  at  the  same 
time."  * 

The  stamp  plan  offers  a  potential  annual  market  for  over  300.- 
000.000  pounds  of  butter,  about  352,000.000  dozen  eggs,  over  25.- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  in  the  form  of  flour,  over  6.000.800  bush- 
els of  corn  in  the  fcrm  of  corn  meal,  about  140.000.000  pounds  of 
rice,  over  87.000.000  pounds  of  prunes,  and  about  227.000,000 
pounds  of  dried  beans.  Pork  products  and  cotton  goods  are  latest 
additions  for  stamp-plan  subsidies.* 

Purchase  of  surplus  ccnimodities  In  California  for  the  5' a  years 
ending  June  30.  1938,  amounted  to  $23.659.889.'' 

Attempts  to  develop  new  industrial  uses  for  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts through  the  four  regional  laboratories  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  constructive,  if  less 
Immediate,  parts  of  the  program. 

Diversion  of  agricultural  surpluses  to  Industrial  outlets  Is  an- 
other Job  being  subsidized  by  the  Department.  About  a  fifth  of 
the  surplus-commodity  appropriation  In  1939  was  used  to  subsi- 
dize exports  of  cotton  goods  In  an  effort  to  hold  the  international 
market  for   the  American   farmer. 

In  the  period  between  August  1938  and  June  30.  1939.  the  De- 
partment spent  $21,000,000  for  the  export  of  70  000.000  bushels  of 
wheat,  reducing  the  potential  carry-over  and  Increasing  the  price 
received  by  United  States  wheat  producers. 

The  budget  on  which  Surplus  Commodities  operates  comes  from 
two  sources.  The  act  creating  the  agency  provides  an  annual 
allowance  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  gross  customs  receipts  for  the 
previous  year.  For  1940  this  amounted  to  190.000,000.  Additional 
revenue  comes  out  of  the  agricultural  appropriation.  For  1940 
this  was  $113,000,000. 

The  drastic  cuts  proposed  in  the  siirplus-commodlty  appropria- 
tion for  1941  brought  a  .•^torm  of  protest  from  eUl  over  the  country. 
Under  existing  dislocations  cf  domestic  and  international  economy 
agriculture  depends  on  Oovemment  subsidies.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1940.  the  Government  pumped  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  into  agriculture.'  Half  of  this  went  directly  into  farm 
income  * 

In    1937   this  infusion  upped   farm    income  by   $336,889,000      In 
1938  this  was  Increased  to  $482,221  000.  and  In  1939  to  $807  065.000 
Tet  farmers  as  a  whole  were  $600,000,000  poorer  In  1939  than  they 
were  in  1937.» 

And  in  spite  of  Government  efforts  to  halt  foreclosures  through 
moratorium,    debt    adjustments,    and    low-interest    loans:     In    spite 

Of  the  millions  spent  in  e.xport  subsidies,  parity  payments,  and 
FUrplus  purchases,  small  farms  continue  to  be  gobbled  up  by  the 
banks.  Insurance  and  land  corporations. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  114.000  farms  were 
lost  through  forced  sales  in  1939,  and  that  more  than  a  fourth  of 
all  mortgages  held  by  Federal  lending  agencies  are  In  default. 
Foreclosures  dtirlng  the  second  quarter  of  1939  were  the  highest 
for  any  quarter  in  the  past  6  years." 

If  the  small  farmer  is  to  win  his  battle  for  the  land,  this  trend 
toward  large-scale  absorption  of  the  little  fellow  must  be  stopped. 
Credit  facilities  mtist  be  expanded  to  meet  the  need. 

During  the  4  years  ending  June  30.  1939.  the  farm  debt  adjust- 
ment machinery  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  assisted 
101.296  individual  farmers  to  reduce  their  indebtedness  by  clos.*  to 
$80,000,000.  This  Is  an  average  reduction  of  $20,000,000  a  year, 
not  nearly  enough  to  salvage  border-line  farms." 

Efforts  to  extricate  the  small  farmer  from  banker  and  processor 
control  through  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  will  be  speeded 
up  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  having  direct  control  over 
the  Farm  Cre<llt  Administration. 


*  "The  Challenge  of  Under-Consumptlon.-  Milo  Perkins. 
•"Agricultural  Aspects  of   the   Food   Stamp  Plan."   MUo   Perkins. 

October  1939. 

•J.  P.  Hatch.  Report  on  Purchases  of  Stirplus  Commodities  In 
California. 

'The  1940  Budget  was  made  up  as  follows:  Parity  payments, 
$225,000,000:  soil  conservation  service,  $23,720,000;  soil  conservation.' 
$499,560,000:  surplus  commodities  disposal.  $113,000,000,  plus  $130.- 
000.000  from  customs  receipts:  tenant  purchase.  $40,775,000:  sub- 
marginal  land  retirement,  $7.423330:  farm  security  rural  rehabili- 
tation, $171,430,000;  Federal  Credit  Administration  emergency  cn>p 
loans.  $15,000,000;  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  $9  500  000- 
crop  Insxirance.  $5,923,200;  rural  electrlftcatlon  loans,  $42,790,000: 
U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  reapproprlatlons.  $19  547  675- 
emergency  appropriation.  $143,000,000  The  President  cut  this'  ap- 
propriation by  $437000,000  in  the  1941  Budget  At  this  writing 
Congress  is  still  debating  the  issue. 

» The  Farm  Income  Situation.  February  28,  1940.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

•  Compared  to  the  income  for  1932,  of  cotirse,  the  1939  figure  looks 
good. 

■•Facts  for  Farmers,  Farm  Research  Inc  ,  March  1940.  Senator 
Wheixzb  has  a  blU  m  Congress,  8  2549.  for  scaling  down  farm 
debt  and  refinancing  on  an  adjusted  basis. 

^  Annual  Renort  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  1939,  p.  68. 
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The  Logan-Walter  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Apra  11, 1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE  WASHTNGTON   DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  April  11: 

{From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  April  11.  1940] 

THX  LOGAN- WALTXB  BIU. 

Debate  on  the  Logan-Walter  bill,  a  measure  of  fundamental 
Importance  to  our  whole  theory  of  Oovemment,  Is  scheduled  to 
begin  Monday  in  the  House. 

The  purpKKe  of  the  bill  is  to  curb  a  fatal  tendency  as  old  as  the 
hl5tory  of  governments — the  tendency  of  bureaucracy  to  abuse  the 
power  it  has  and  to  grasp  ceaselessly  for  more.  Sp)eclflcally.  the 
proposal  Is  to  check  and  balance  the  lawmaking,  the  law-interpret- 
ing, and  the  law-enforcing  activities  of  Federal  administrative 
agencies. 

There  are  more  than  130  such  agencies — departments,  independ- 
ent establishments,  boards,  conunisstons,  authorities,  bureaus.  Oov- 
ernment-owned  corporations — eacli  created  to  administer  some 
statute  or  group  of  statutes.  They  are  products  cf  the  complexity 
cf  modem  life,  of  the  inability  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  detail 
tor  the  handling  of  the  numlJerless  problems  that  arise  In  relations 
between  the  Ctovcrnment  and  the  people. 

Congress  enacts  general  lavv-s.  Then  It  delegates  authority  to 
administer  these  laws  to  the  agencies.  The  agencies  make  rules. 
which  In  effect  are  laws.  They  interpret  and  enforce  their  own 
rules.  And  they  sit  In  Judgment  on  those  accused  of  violating  their 
rules.  In  them.  thrn.  are  combined  tbe  three  powers — legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial — which  the  Constitution  undertook  to  keep 

separate  In  order  that  Americans  might  be  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
government. 

The  administrative  agencies  are  necessary.  Without  them  we 
couldn't  get  tilings  done.  But  those  who  man  them  are  human 
beings,  often  fond  of  authority,  often  filled  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary Beal.  and  thus  often  more  interested  In  getting  things  done 
than  in  seeing  that  Justice  Is  done.  So  it  Is  that  the  records  of 
many  of  these  agencies  are  filled  with  examples  of  abuse  of  bureau- 
cratic power.  And  so  It  was,  long  before  the  New  Deal  multiplied 
the  nxmiber  of  agencies  and  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  that  the 
need  for  regtilatlng  the  regvUators  began  to  be  discussed  and  studied. 

The  Logan-Walter  bill  is  a  product  of  years  of  such  study  and 
discussion.  It  provides  for  a  uniform  procedure  of  public  notice, 
public  hearings  when  requested,  and  Judicial  review  of  exercise  of 
lawmaking  power  by  administrative  agencies.  It  provides  also  for 
a  uniform  procedure  at  appeal  to  the  ootirts  from  exercise  of  the 
agencies'  quasi-Judicial  power,  with  a  requirement  that  the  courts 
shall  be  given  a  complete  record  from  which  they  .can  determine 
whether  admlnistraUve  findings  are  supported  by  sutwtantlal 
evidence. 

The  coming  debate  In  Congress  may  reveal  need  for  amendment 
of  the  bin  In  some  respects.  But  Its  principle  is  thoroughly  sound. 
It  is  designed  to  expedite  administrative  processes,  to  reduce  their 
coet,  and  to  insure  that  ours  shall  continue  to  be  a  government  l>y 
law,  with  the  part  men  must  take  in  It  increased  In  real  eflectlve- 
ness  but  safeguarded  against  abuse. 


Appropriation  for  Bituminous  Coal  Division 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  B.  BATES 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1940 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  express 
my  opposition  to  any  reduction  In  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  mi  Appropriations  for  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Division,  as  set  forth  In  H.  R.  8745,  Report  No. 
1709.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  abandon  a  patient. 


In  this  case  the  bituminous  coal  Industry,  before  recovery 
unless  all  known  remedies  have  been  exhausted.  This  indus- 
try has  been  called  a  sick  industry;  It  has  been  palsied  from 
overproduction;  it  has  been  said  to  be  bleeding  to  death 
from  cutthroat  competition,  and  wasting  away  from  \xn- 
sound  conservation  methods.  Certainly  at  this  Juncture, 
when  we  have  been  assured  that  the  minimum  prices  and 
marketing  rules  and  regulations  provided  for  in  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Act  of  1937  are  about  to  be  put  into  effect,  we 
should  not  fail  to  render  aid  to  the  industry  in  its  efforts 
toward  stabilization  by  refusing  to  appropriate  necessary 
administrative  funds  which  the  industry,  through  taxation, 
has  put  into  the  Federal  Treasiuy. 

If  this  act  of  Congress  was  an  instrumentality  which  was 
costing  the  taxpayer  money  to  administer,  and  if  it  had 
been  given  a  fair  trial  and  had  proved  to  be  technically  or 
otherwise  unsound,  perhaps  I  might  hold  a  different  view. 
However,  this  is  an  act  which,  in  its  first  inception,  was  pro- 
posed by  a  majority  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  industry. 
Exhaustive  hearings  were  held  by  both  branches  of  Congress, 
beginning  in  1935.  on  the  imderlying  principles,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  stabilization,  as  finally  approved  in  the  act  of 
1937.  Through  no  fault  of  the  act  itself  these  principles 
and  these  methods  have  not  been  given  a  forthright  demon- 
stration by  which  to  prove  that  this  is  the  way  to  stabilize 
the  industry. 

Conditions  within  the  industry  have  not  improved  since  the 
first  hearings,  to  which  I  have  referred,  were  held.  Tlie  In- 
dustry suffers  as  much  today  from  cutthroat  competition  as 
it  did  in  1935.  Overproduction  is  as  potentially  great  today 
as  It  was  then.  Competition  with  other  fuels  which  are  un- 
regulated tends  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  efforts 
of  the  industry  to  stabilize. the  underlying  price  structure. 

A  program  of  conservation  of  the  great  natural  resource 
represented  by  the  coal  deposits  in  34  States  in  this  Union 
cannot  be  successfully  brought  forward  without  a  measure  of 
stabilization  which  will  encourage  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal  to  assist  in  such  a  program. 
Many  operators  have  told  me  of  their  efforts  to  lower  pro- 
duction costs  by  increasing  their  output,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  all  such  increases  are  made  at  the  expense  of  conserva- 
tion and  uneconomic  methods  of  distribution,  to  the  end 
that  wliile  Individual  costs  may  be  somewhat  lower  the 
Industry  as  a  whole  Is  retarded  by  such  business  methods. 

The  destruction  of  capital  in  the  coal  industry,  as  the 
records  will  show  for  years  past,  has  been  great,  and  through 
such  destruction  of  capital,  labor  has  been  unable  to  earn  a 
living  in  accord  with  the  accepted  American  standard,  much 
less  a  reward  in  the  form  of  savings  above  this  standard. 

TTiere  are  2.000,000  or  more  people  directly  affected  by  what 
happens  in  the  bltumlnous-coal  industry,  and  there  are  many 
more  indirectly  affected.  My  plea  is  for  these  people,  and  It 
Is  a  personal  plea  because  many  thousands  of  them  live  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  and  I  am  personally  interested  because  the 
welfare  of  my  friends  and  my  neighbors  means  as  much  to 
me  as  my  own  welfare.  That,  of  course.  Is  a  personal  view- 
point. However,  I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  what 
affects  my  neighbors  in  a  far  Western  State,  for  example, 
affects  me  as  well.  Therefore,  from  a  national  viewpoint,  the 
welfare  of  the  bituminous-coal  industry  affects  each  and  every 
person  living  in  these  United  States.  The  well-being  of  the 
industry  is  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  from  ttie  standpoint  of  the  right  of 
those  engaged  in  the  industry  to  enjoy  the  American  way  of 
life  by  having  a  fair  return  on  capital  investment  and  fair 
standards  of  living  conditions  for  those  who  labor  in  the 
industry. 

I  believe,  and  I  have  believed,  that  the  purpose  which 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  passing  this  act,  can  be  success- 
fully concluded  when  a  fair  trial  has  been  had  of  Its  provi- 
sions.   It  strikes  me  that  since  the   reorganization  which 
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Included  the  •dmlnlstration  of  this  act  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  splendid  advances  have  been  made 
toward  putting  into  effect  the  minimum-price  provisions  of 
the  act.  In  making  this  statement.  I  do  not  mean,  either  by 
implication  or  Inference,  to  assume  a  critical  attitude  of  the 
previous  administration  of  the  act.  I  realize  that;  regulatory 
acts  are  subject  to  vicissitudes  not  normally  encountered  in 
the  administration  of  other  types  of  acts,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  Job  as  a  whole  has  t>een  well  done,  and  it  could  only  be 
done  throush  experience,  and  the  final  results  will  be  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  The  coel  industry,  generally 
spealiing.  desires  that  the  minimum  prices  receive  a  fair 
trial.  There  are  some  elements  In  the  industry  who  oppose 
this  method  of  stabilization,  but  these  are  in  the  minority. 
Up  to  this  time  there  have  been  about  14.000  producers  who 
have  Joined  the  Bituminous  Coal  Code,  and  who  are  actively 
participating  in  the  plan  for  stabilizing  the  industry.  These 
producers  are  looJcing  forward  to  minimum  prices  to  prevent 
the  huge  losses  of  money  the  coal  industry  has  suffered  every 
year  since  1925.  Labor  is  looking  forward  to  this  stabiliza- 
tion with  a  hopeful  and  confident  attitude. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  industry  Is  paying  for  the 
administration  of  this  act.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  industry  want  its  provisions  to  go  into 
effect.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  House  will  not  finally  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  failing  to  provide  funds,  and  in  a 
proper  amoimt.  to  successfully  continue  the  administration 
of  the  act,  the  provisions  of  which  will  very  shortly,  I  believe, 
vindicate  the  Judgment  of  Congress. 


The  Third  Term  "Tradition" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or   CALIK«)I»NIA 

IN  TMK  HOUSE  OF  KKrRESENTATIVES 
Thurtday.  April  tl.  1940 

Mr,  TlfOMAB  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Spealter.  m  a  Member  of 
thiN  Kou«r  I  have  sat  patiently  in  my  neat  for  day  after  day 
and  listened  to  M'*mber»  on  the  Rrpublican  side  of  the  House 
bitterly  denounce  the  President  of  the  United  8tat«i  for,  as 
they  tay.  and  without  one  lota  of  evidence.  leeklng  a  third 
term  aji  President. 

They  call  upon  high  heaven  to  witness  the  admonitions 
of  the  founding  fathers  against  a  third  term  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  one  word  In  the  Constitution  that  by 
the  cunnlngest  misreading  or  tortuous  twisting  could  t)c  made 
to  appear  as  proscribing  a  third  or  any  other  number  of 
terms  for  a  President  that  the  people  happened  to  want. 

Is  It  possible  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  opposed  to  a 
third  term  fear  that  the  people  are  Incapable  of  making  a 
choice  In  this  important  matter? 

Or  Is  it  Just  barely  possible  that  they  fear,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  the  great  majority  of  our  people  love,  resF>ect. 
and  have  such  complete  confidence  In  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
that  they  will  reelect  him? 

Would  It  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  they  were 
so  sure  that  the  people  were  opposed  to  a  third  term,  these 
same  gentlemen  would  welcome  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
renominatlon? 

It  is  often  asseried  that  President  Washington  was  opposed 
to  a  third  term. 

All  that  is  wrong  with  that  assertion  Is  that  it  Is  not  true. 

In  his  book.  Roosevelt  Again,  Joseph  F.  Gurnr  quotes  a 
letter  written  April  28.  1788.  on  this  subject: 

In  this  letter  to  Lafayette.  April  28.  1788,  Washington,  dis- 
cussing the  advisability  of  the  same  person  for  President, 
after  he  should  have  served  a  certain  course  of  years,  wrote 
this: 

are  other  polut^— 


He  wrote — 

on  which  opinions  would  be  more  likely  to  vary.  As.  for  Instance, 
on  the  Ineligibility  of  the  same  person  for  President  after  he  should 
have  served  a  certain  course  of  years.  Guarded  so  effectually  as 
the  proposed  Ccnstttuticn  Is  In  respect  to  the  prevention  of  bribery 
and  undue  Influence  In  the  choice  of  President,  I  confess  I  differ 
widely  myself  from  Mr.  Jefferson  and  ycu  aa  to  the  necessity  or 
expediency  of  rotation  In  that  appointment.  The  matter  was  fairly 
discussed  In  the  Convention,  and  to  my  full  convictions,  though 
I  cannot  have  time  or  room  to  sum  up  the  arguments  in  this  letter. 
There  cannot.  In  my  Judgment,  be  the  least  danger  that  the  Prtsl- 
dent  will  by  any  practical  Intrigue  ever  be  able  to  continue  himself 
one  moment  in  office,  much  less  perpetuate  himself  in  It — but  in  the 
last  stage  of  corrupted  morals  and  political  depravity,  and  even  then 
there  Is  as  much  danger  that  any  other  species  of  domination  would 
prevail.  Though,  when  a  people  shall  have  become  Incapable  of 
governing  themselves  and  fit  for  a  master,  it  Is  of  little  com>cquence 
from  what  quarter  he  comes. 

Under  an  extended  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject  I  can  see  no 
propriety  In  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services  of  any  man 
who  en  some  great  emergency  shall  be  deemed  universally  most 
capable  of  serving  the  public. 

This  was  the  final  judgment  of  the  Fa»h?r  cf  his  Country,  the 
first  President,  who  Is  dubiously  honored  as  the  founder  of  the 
third-term  tradition. 

Nothing  could  be  more  erpllcit.  The  letter  states  the  argument 
for  the  third  term  more  clearly,  more  concisely  than  It  has  ever 
been  stated  before  or  since. 

The  matter  was  fairly  dlscti-s5ed  In  the  Convention.  •  •  •  It 
was  finished  business  In  1783.  Not  only  fairly  discussed,  but  "to  my 
full  convictions."    Washington  was  satisfied  with  the  outcome. 

It  might  he  further  stated  that  Jefferson,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  objectors  in  the  beginning,  finally  In  a 
public  utterance  said,  "I  find  it  has  scarcely  an  objection  In 
America."  meaning  more  than  two  terms  for  the  President. 

In  view  of  the  statements  of  both  of  these  distinguished 
founding  fathers,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  third-term 
tradition  is  largely  the  vaporings  of  the  superheated  Imagi- 
nations of  our  distinguished  opponents  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  House. 


Are  AmericanH  Rapidly  necomlnff  Nation  of 
I'anhundlcrM? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OV    ILLI.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEmESKNTATIVES 
Thurtday.  April  11.1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DE  KALD  ( ILL  )  DAILY  CHRONTCTLI 


Mr.  &1ASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foL'cwing  editorial  from  tho 
De  Kalb  Daily  Chronicle,  De  Kalb,  111.,  dated  April  9,  1940. 
entitled  "Says  That  Americans  Are  Rapidly  Becoming  NaUcn 
of  Panhandlers." 

[Prom  the  De  Kalb  (111.)  Chronicle  of  April  9,  1940] 

SATS   THAT   AMERICANS    ARE   RAPIDLT    CECOMINC    NATION    OF    PANHANDLXaiS 

Yesterday  some  friend  left  on  our  desk  a  copy  of  a  little  weekly 
paper  from  Carroll  County.  Ark.  In  It  was  an  editorial  that  we  deem 
worthy  of  rtproductlon.     It  says: 

"Are  the  people  of  this  Nation  becoming  plain,  ordinary  pan- 
handlers— beg^rs  from  Government?  Individuals,  towns,  cities, 
and  States  have  their  hands  out  for  Federal  alms. 

•By  accepting  these  alms  they  are  gradually  giving  up  Individual 
civic,  and  States'  rights  and  building  a  Federal  cverlordshlp  that  will 
make  them  mere  pawns  cf  Government." 

We  like  to  talk  about  our  democracy  and  pity  the  people  of 
countries  where  liberty  has  been  crushed,  when  we  ourselves  are 
giving  up  our  freedom  for  a  mess  of  Federal  hand-outs  that  are 
mortgaging  our  future  for  generations  to  come. 

Civic  organizations  have  become  beggars,  great  Industries  have 
become  beggars,  cities  and  States  have  become  beggars  at  the  public 
trough.  Then  after  accepting  public  charity  and  Injecting  Gov- 
ernment into  their  local  and  personal  affairs,  they  cry  because 
Government  In  business  is  being  so  rapidly  extended  that  It  Is 
wiping  out  free  enterprise. 

Don't  blame  anybody  but  yourself  when  you  feel  the  laws  of 
omclaldom  close  on  you  if  you  have  countenanced  or  accepted 
Federal  alma  for  projects  which  would  have  been  handled  by 
courageous.    Intelligent,   and  self-respecting   citizens   In   the   past 
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This  country  hasnt  changed  fundamentally  In  spite  of  all  the 
theoretical  prattle  to  the  contrary;  opportunities  are  still  countless 
for  young  and  old. 

What  has  changed  U  our  backbone  and  oiu*  pride.  We  are 
becoming  a  Nation  of  sissies  who  cry  for  help  at  the  slightest 
provocation  and  want  to  be  coddled  as  Incompetents. 

By  our  actions  we  are  admitting  that  we  are  no  longer  capable 
of  self-government  or  private  management  of  our  own  affairs. 
We  are  asking  for  political  dictatorship,  and  we  wUl  have  no  one 
but  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  get  It. 

Every  time  there  Is  some  tough  nut  to  crack  we  now  beg  for 
Federal  funds  to  care  for  the  problems  or  losses  Involved,  which, 
In  most  cases,  are  due  to  our  own  l£zlness,  greed,  or  neglect.  We 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  do  our  irrigating;  we  want  the 
Government  to  control  orr  crops;  we  want  the  Govevnment  to  buUd 
our  dams;  we  want  the  {Jovemment  to  build  our  houses;  we  want 
the  Government  to  carry  our  Insurance;  we  want  the  Government 
to  loan  us  money:  we  want  the  Government  to  build  our  schools, 
bridges,  parks,  etc..  and  do  everything  that  we  as  free  men  and 
women  used  to  take  pride  In  doing  ourselves.  And  then  we  cry  our 
eyes  out  about  taxes  and  new  laws,  regulations,  and  restrictions. 

Anyone  with  a  thimbleful  of  brains  knows  that  when  you  borrow 
money  the  lender  gets  in  the  driver's  seat.  When  you  become  a 
beggar,  the  giver  controls  your  actions.  When  you  beg  or  borrow 
from  the  Government,  you  give  up  your  birthright  as  a  free  citizen — 
you  begin  to  exist  for  the  Government,  rather  than  the  Govern- 
ment exlsUng  for  you. 

This  is  the  position  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  today. 
They  have  begged  and  borrowed  themselves  well  on  the  road  to- 
ward national  bankruptcy  and  political  dictatorship. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  the  totalitarian  philosophy — 
ycu  either  accept  It  and  become  public  wards  or  you  kick  It  out 
and  remain  free. 


Who  Are  the  Disseminators  of  Hatreds? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10. 1940 

Mr.  TXiORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  glanced  over  the 
Washington  Post,  April  8,  1940.  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  an  editorial  entitled  "Dies  and  Democracy,"  Thlfi  editorial, 
similar  to  others,  war.  no  doubt,  Intended  to  confuse  the 
public,  or  at  least  those  who  cannot  be  bothered  to  under- 
stand.   I  say  this,  because  It  Is  not  fooling  the  rest  of  us. 

Should  the  Dies  committee  take  this  anicle  seriously,  Its 
InvesUgators  would  waste  much  time  looking  for  a  particular 
type  of  foreign  agent,  when  they  should  instead  look  for  those 
who  financed  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Ruisla  In  1917,  1918, 
and  1919.  The  names  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Department's  reports. 

These  -sugar  daddies"  of  socialism,  radicalism,  and  com- 
munism occupy  luxurious  offices  in  Wall  Street  and  operate 
through  the  Judges  of  the  courts  in  the  temple  of  the  money 
changers.  It  is  from  these  temples  the  disseminators  of 
racial  hatreds  set  forth,  under  a  cloak  of  charity  and  pious 
benevolent  philanthropy  Prom  these  temples  of  mammon 
also  come  the  false  teachers  who  revile  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  communism  and  to  destruction  of  our  Government, 
in  order  to  shield  themselves. 

The  word  "democracy"  is,  I  grant,  often  used  innocently, 
but  it  is  ill-advised,  as  we  are  yet  supposed  to  be  a  democratic 
Republic.  The  word  "democracy"  is  used  maliciously  by  these 
defamers,  who  are  in  reality  the  progenitors  of  socialism, 
radicalism,  and  communism.  These  subversive  activities,  as 
I  have  already  said,  are  carried  on  under  a  mantle  of  charity 
and  tolerance  by  ranting  prophets  of  a  professed  unchristian 
creed. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  no  similarity  whatsoever 
between  a  democratic  republic  and  a  socialistic  democracy. 
The  government  of  a  democratic  r^niblic  is  an  orderly  repre- 
sentative government  elected  by  the  people.  The  government 
of  a  democracy  is  oligarchial,  nonrepresentative,  and  ruled  by 
force.  A  democracy  cannot  exist  as  such,  for  Its  must,  to 
maintain  order,  finally  yield  to  the  rule  of  a  despot.  There 
are  three  such  democracies  In  Europe,  namely.  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  each  under  the  leadership  of  a  dictator. 


TWENTT-THSEB   TSAI8  ACO 


It  was  23  years  ago.  March  17,  that  Leon  Trotsky  sailed  on 
the  steamship  Cfiristiania fiord  from  New  York  City,  accom- 
panied by  Voskoff,  Chudnowski,  Muchin.  and  other  Russian 
Socialists.  After  having  spent  3  hours  in  a  prominent  office 
in  Wall  Street,  he  took  with  him  at  least  $10,000  which  had 
been  subscribed  by  his  own  sympathizers  to  start  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  Russian  Govenunent.  Many  of  these  asso- 
ciates came  to  see  Mr.  Trotsky  off.  He  was  held  In  Halifax, 
but  was  released  by  the  British  Government  April  27,  1917, 
when  prominent  Government  officials  In  the  United  States 
interceded  to  bring  about  his  release. 

On  April  17.  1917,  another  group  of  34  radical  agitators 
sailed  for  Russia  from  Vancouver.  Among  them  were  the 
following:  Bucharin,  Volodarskl.  Zorin,  Manson,  Utsap, 
Onkled,  Michaelson,  Lentberg,  and  Stsihl. 

These  internationalists  reached  Russia  through  Wnland 
and  over  German  railroads  under  the  military  protection  of 
the  Imperial  German  Goverrmient,  which  had  been  dom- 
inated by  internationalists  since  the  days  of  Bismarck. 
After  re«u;hing  Russia  they  were  joined  by  other  revolution- 
aries who,  under  the  leadership  of  Lenin.  Trotsky,  and  Bela 
Kuhn,  saturated  the  soil  of  Hungary.  Crimea,  and  Russia 
with  the  blood  of  Innocent  men,  women,  and  children. 
Under  the  leadership  of  these  men  many  crimes  were  com- 
mitted, including  the  massacre  of  the  Czar  and  his  family. 
I  have  already  covered  this  in  other  remarks,  so  I  shall  not 
repeat  it  again, 

I  have  a  list  of  over  60  internationalists  who  were  engaged 
In  disseminating  communism  throughout  the  world.  I  re- 
frain from  giving  their  names,  as  it  will  serve  no  purpose. 
Yet  it  is  well  to  know  that  many  of  them  are  recorded,  as  I 
have  already  said,  in  intelligence  reports. 

What  should  be  of  interest  to  us  Is  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  located  In  England,  Prance.  Germany.  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, and  the  United  States  were  engaged  In  promoting  com- 
munism and  sabotage  of  the  Russian  Government.  They 
furnished  the  money  and  war  equipment  to  destroy  property 
and  murder  people  who  were  helpless  and  with  malice  toward 
none.  Many  of  those  who  furnished  the  money  are  still 
alive  and  living  In  the  United  States,  and  even  appear  before 
some  of  the  congressional  committees  in  the  capacity  of 
experts  on  monetary  problems. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  American  people  are  more  than 
tolerant,  and  these  remarks  are  inserted  In  the  Record  not 
with  the  Intent  to  do  an  injustice  but,  instead,  to  light  the 
road  of  loyalty  to  this  Republic,  When  everyone  subscrlbei 
to  those  pilnclples  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
all  race  distinction  will  disappear  as  we  all  become  true 
Americans. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  Russia  under  the  leader- 
ship and  rule  of  Lenin.  Trotsky,  and  Stalin  is  a  full-fledged 
proletarian  democracy.  CJermany  is  a  national  socialistic 
democracy,  and  Italy  is  a  so-called  national  Pasci.st  democ- 
racy. The  difference  in  the  three  democracies  may  be  found 
In  the  racial  characteristics  of  their  rulers. 

The  rulers  of  Russia  are  socialist  at  heart.  They  preach 
socialism  and  employ  commimism  to  furtlier  their  own  inter- 
ests, which  Is  to  establish  an  international  world  union. 

Germany  is  a  democracy  composed  of  National  Socialists  of 
the  Teutonic  type,  who  have  united  under  a  selected  leader- 
ship to  establish  room  In  which  they  and  their  families  may 
live  in  reasonable  comfort. 

Italy  Is  the  most  Innocuous  democracy.  It  Is  based  upon 
socialism,  modified  to  a  great  extent  by  the  temperament  of 
the  people  who  are  still  ruled  by  the  Royal  House  of  Savoy 
and  direct<?d  by  a  dictator.  In  this  Fascist  state,  the  rights 
of  business,  altliough  restricted,  are  recognized,  at  least 
Individually. 

We  use  the  word  democracy  when  in  reality  we  should  use 
the  words  democratic  republic  of  these  United  States.  It  la 
upon  this  point  I  dissent  and  take  Issue  with  those  who  de- 
liberately attempt  to  replace  the  Republic  with  a  government 
similar  to  those  to  which  I  have  refen'ed. 
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England  is  a  democratic  monarchy,  which  unfortunately 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Intematicnallsts  who  now 
rule  the  British  Empire  by  the  power  of  money  and  a  pseudo 
nobility. 

The  United  States  is,  since  the  adoption  of  the  seventeenth 
amendment,  a  modified  democracy  which  will,  should  Con- 
gress modify  or  relinquish  its  power  of  impeachment,  revert 
to  a  true  democracy  with  a  dictator.  It  is  for  this  reason  I 
have  advocated  that  we  return  to  a  true  republican  form  of 
government,  as  set  forth  originally  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  hands-across-the- water  attitude  or  "Let  America 
fight  for  England  to  the  last  American"  is  not.  in  my  opinion, 
the  sentiment  of  the  average  American  but  is  instead  a 
sentiment  held  by  the  internationalists  because  of  racial  or 
financial  relationship  with  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
British  nobility.  The  average  American  is  intently  interested 
in  the  United  States  and  in  developing  our  own  industries  as 
we  have  in  the  past.  We  owe  no  debt  to  any  nation  In  the 
world,  but  we  do  owe  an  obligation  to  posterity  and  to  our 
country.  That  cbLgation  is  clear  and  may  be  summarized 
In  consolidating  the  North  American  Continent  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands  into  a  western  empire  that  will  forever  be 
able  to  protect  itself  against  all  foreign  attacks,  no  matter 
from  whiat  point  such  attacks  may  come.  When  such  empire 
is  established  and  when  the  United  States  becomes  a  unified 
empire  of  North  America  surrounded  by  water,  we  v«r:ll.  in- 
deed, be  well  protected  from  attacks  over  land  and  sea. 

Strife  which  is  raging  today  is  not  a  battle  between  people. 
It  is  instead  a  war  to  control  the  world's  gold  supply  and  to 
use  this  gold  as  a  power  to  club  nations  whose  people  prefer 
to  remain  free  and  independent  into  submission,  so  that 
sovereign  governments  may  be  destroyed  at  the  expense  and 
the  formation  of  a  superworld  government.  It  is.  of  course, 
a  hopeless  dream  of  the  international  financier,  for  I  am 
positively  sure  that  our  own  people  and  the  people  of  other 
nations  will  not  submit  to  such  domination. 

It  was  with  this  thought  In  mind  that  I  was  particularly 
Interested  in  the  article  wliich  appeared  in  the  Washintgon 
Post,  April  8,  1940,  which  I  shall  now  quote  in  part: 

A«  the  Dies  committee  Investlgatlcn  of  subversive  activities  con- 
tinued, two  facts  stand  out  with  Increasing  clarity.  First,  there  Is 
a  real  need  for  information  concerning  the  work  of  Fascist  and 
Conununlst  grcv^pa  in  this  country.  Secondly,  the  method  now 
being  used  to  obtam  that  Information  la  crude  and  distasteful  to  a 
vast  number  of  American  citizens. 

I  agree  in  substance  with  this  article,  as  there  is  a  real 
need  for  investigation  of  those  who  subscribe  to  socialism 
and  employ  communism  to  sabotage  or  destroy  sound  gov- 
ernments and  society  in  general.  I  have  yet  to  sec  one 
Fascist,  but  I  have  seen  many  of  the  others.  The  manner 
In  which  the  Dies  committee  obtains  information  is  not 
crude  or  distasteful  to  the  real  Americans,  but  it  is  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Communists  and  to  those  who  sympathize 
with  that  tribe.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Dies 
committee  is  a  congressional  recognition  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  other  law-enforcement  bodies  have  failed 
in  their  obligated  duty  to  the  Government.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Dies  committee  is  hindered  instead  of  helped  by  the 
courts  in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  Congress,  for  the 
Communist  and  his  ssrmpathlzers  have  already  declared  that 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
Government,  and  are,  because  of  such  declaration,  enemies 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  engaged  in  sedition,  against 
which  we  have  laws  that  should  he  enforced. 

tTndercoTer  political  organlzatlona  have  no  place  In  a  democ- 
racy •  •  •  when  any  faction  resorts  to  secret  devices  and 
Intrigue  it  takes  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  sys'^m  under  which 
It  la  permitted  to  operate. 

I  agree  with  this  statement,  for  no  individual  or  group 
has  any  right  to  operate  its  own  intelligence  service,  bureau 
of  propaganda  investigation,  nor  to  engage  in  any  other  simi- 
lar activities  which  are  the  duty  of  the  State  or  the  Federal 
Go'.'ernment.  With  this  in  mind.  I  shall  ask  the  author  of  the 
editorial  in  the  Post  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  two  letters 
which  I  shall  quote  in  part: 


NoN-SicTAiirAN  ANTi-NArt  LrArrrr  to 

Champiom  HtiMAi*  Rights  Ikc, 
New  York  City.  September  1939. 
Now  that  war  Is  being  waged  against  Hitler,  the  fight   against 
nazl-lsm  must  go  on  with  even  greater  energy  and  determination. 
Recently  Nazl-lnsplred  Incitements  to  racial  hatred  In  our  coun- 
try have  become  so  serious  that  our  league  Is  now  leading  the  fight 
against  the  so-called  Christian  Front  and  others.     We  must  be  con- 
stantly on  guard  against  the  great  danger  that  may  soon  confront 
the  American  people  by  a  unified  front  of  all  those  who  directly 
oppose  democratic  government  and  rule  their  own  people  through 
barbaric  dictatorships. 

In  order  to  t>e  fully  eflBclent,  our  bureau  of  propaganda  Inveatl- 
patlon  has  been  Ir.crensed  fivefold  to  expose  Nazi  lies  and  ties. 
Hundreds  of  thcu-'ands  of  our  leaflets.  What  Is  the  Coughlin- 
Insplred  "Christian  pTonf?  are  distributed  weekly  at  Coughllnite 
and  other  street  mass  meetings.  Our  legal  committee  Is  constantly 
in  action  against  their  organized  thuggery  and  violence.  That  our 
work  Is  successful  Is  best  proved  from  the  lips  cf  the  enemy,  as, 
for  example,  when  Fritz  Kuhn  testified  before  the  Dies  committee 
that  "the  Non-Sectarian  League  Is  persecuting  me  " 

Prof.  jAxrs  H   Sheuxjn. 
Chairman.  Beard  of  Directors. 
Simon  M.  GoLDsurrH. 

Treasurer. 

Why  all  this  venom  against  the  Christian  Front  and  against 
Father  Coughlin?  Surely  Father  Coughlin  is  a  Christian, 
and  his  only  ofTense  is  to  denounce  thase  who  are  Communists 
or  engaged  in  commimistic  activities.  However.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  second  letter  and  quote  from  tlic  printed  letter- 
head: 

CUB  PtJKPOS« 

To  champion  human  rights. 
To  foster  the  prlnc.ples  of  Justice  end  liberty 
To  foster  the  principles  of  American  democracy  for  the  United 
States. 
To  combat  religious  and  racial  discrimination  and  oppression. 

Whose  rights  are  to  be  championed?  I  do  not  believe 
human  rights  are  in  jeopardy  in  the  United  States. 

Justice  and  liberty  are  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  to 
all  people  who  subscribe  to  that  document. 

Who  but  the  Communists  desire  to  fost-er  the  principle 
of  democracy  in  the  Republic  cf  the  United  States? 

Whose  religion  and  what  race  is  subject  to  discrimination 
and  oppression?  Why  does  not  the  league  state  to  whom  it 
refers? 

These  are  the  purposes  set  forth  on  the  letterhead,  and  I 
shall  now  quote  the  names  that  embellish  the  margin  of 
the  letter: 

Chairman.  National  Advicory  Council,  New  York:  Prof.  Nelson  P. 
Mead. 

Vice  president*:  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell.  Rabbi  Leon  Fram. 
Dr.  S.  William  Kalb.  John  Frederick  Lewis.  Jr. 

Treasurer:    Prof.  Max  Winkler 

Chairman,  executive  committee:   Dr.  B.  Dubovsky. 

Chairman,  board  of  d;rectors:    Prof.  James  H.  Sheldon. 

Directors:  Michael  G  Alenlck.  A.  D.  Caesar.  Abraham  Cahan, 
Jerome  Coimt.  Prof.  Oeorcre  S.  Counts.  Prof  Paul  H  Douglas. 
Morris  D.  FOrkosch.  A.  Gallen,  Miss  Ethel  Haase.  Mme.  Irene 
Harand.  A.  I.  Harkavy.  Arthur  J.  Harvey,  Sidney  Hlllman.  Prof. 
Jacob  H.  Hollander,  Rabbi  Edward  I.  Israel.  Rev.  Stephen  M. 
James.  Robert  O.  Jones.  William  Leege.  Samuel  S.  Lelbowltz.  Rev. 
Donald  G.  Lothrop.  Dr.  Gerald  M.'chacek.  Jacob  Milmuth.  Irving 
ManesB.  Anthony  Masstm'ano.  Mrs.  Louis  Myers.  Nathaniel  Nathan, 
Henry  Portnow.  Ezeklel  Rabinowltz,  Abraham  M.  Rose.  Mrs.  Kath- 
erlne  Hayden  Salter.  Prof  William  P  Sears.  Jr  ,  Oerhart  H  Seeer, 
Miss  Tony  Sender.  B  Shelvln.  Leo  Spanglet.  Dean  William  E.  Taylor, 
George  Tomascik.  Joseph  White.  Max  Zaritsky,  David  Zimet. 

This  list  of  names,  which  was  longer  last  year,  contains 
the  names  of  many  cf  our  professors  and  educators  who 
spend  their  time  educating  people  in  communism  instead  of 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Government. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  the  body  of  the  second  letter: 

The  Nonsectarian  Antl-Nazl  League  Is  the  American  organiza- 
tion concentrating  upon  the  flr-ht  agpinst  the  pro-Hitler  move- 
ment. Our  department  of  Investigation  maintains  a  staff  of 
experienced  investigators  which  uncover  and  discloses  the  activi- 
ties of  the  subversive  groups  in  our  country.  We  have  been  able 
to  aid  officials  of  our  Government  in  prosecuting  leading  mem- 
bers of  these  groups. 

In  order  to  carry  on  our  Nation-wide  activities,  we  must  raise 
a  fund  of  at  least  $250  000  this  year  For  this  reason  we  appeal  to 
you.  as  one  of  our  supporters,  to  stand  by  us  again,  as  you  did  in 
the  past,  by  contributing  generously  ar.d.  if  possible  increasing 
your  former  contribution.  Ycur  support  U  needed  now  more 
urgently  than  at  any  time  in  the  paM. 
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For  your  convenience  we  are  enclosing  a  statement  and  a  return 
envelope.     Please  mail  your  contribution  today. 
Accept  our  gratitude  for  your  cooperation  and  rupport. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Prat.  James  H.  Shiu>on, 
Chnirman,  Board  of  Directors. 

It  is  evident  from  these  two  letters  that  the  Non-Sectarian 
Anti-N^^zi  League  to  Champion  Human  Rights  is  not  cham- 
pioning the  rights  of  Americans  but  some  other  human  rights. 
It  is  further  e\1dent  from  the  letter  that  the  Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi  League  conducts,  first,  a  bureau  of  propaganda 
investigation;  second,  a  legal  committee;  third,  a  department 
of  investigation;  and,  fourth,  a  staff  of  experienced  investi- 
gators. In  other  words,  the  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi 
League — a  private  organization  which  was  organized  in  1933 
by  the  late  Samuel  Untermyer — is  operating  as  an  independ- 
ent unit  within  the  United  States,  investigating  anyone  the 
league  iKlieves  is  subversive;  a  strange  attitude,  indeed,  for 
the  greater  number  of  the  names  on  the  margin  of  the  letter 
are  recorded  as  radicals  or  Commimists  in  Elizabeth  Dilling's 
Red  Network.  Many  of  the  same  individuals  are  also  re- 
corded in  congressional  hearings  as  members  of  radical  groups 
in  the  Communist  Party.  This  group  is  investigating  its  own 
designated  subversives.  And  who  are  they?  They  are  the 
patriotic  American  citizens  who  are  opposed  to  the  Commun- 
ists, and  therefore  to  the  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League. 
This  league  is  also  connected  with  the  Anti-Defamation 
League,  which  was  clearly  evidenced  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Birmingham  as  a  representative  of  the  P.  B.  I.  in  its  investi- 
gation of  the  Christian  Front.  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Birming- 
ham's selection  by  the  F.  B.  I.  to  investigate  the  Christian 
Front  Is  not  a  surprise  when  we  consider  Mr,  Birmingham's 
employers. 

Now.  what  are  the  facts?  The  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi 
League  has  no  right  to  carry  on  its  own  bureau  of  investi- 
gation, a  bureau  of  anti -defamation,  a  bureau  of  propa- 
ganda investigation,  and  legal  committees  to  help  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  When  oiu-  own  Justice  Department  em- 
ploys investigators  such  as  Mr.  Birmingham,  Mr.  Prince,  and 
others.  It  is.  if  nothing  else,  an  admission  of  the  incompe- 
tence of  its  own  investigators.  And,  if  this  Is  true,  if  the 
P.  B.  I.  is  incompetent,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  action 
and  supply  this  Department  with  efficient  help. 

What  could  we  expect  this  group  to  investigate?  No  one 
except  those  it  has  designated  subversive.  And  who  are 
they?  In  brief,  they  are  every  American  citizen  who  is  op- 
posed to  commimism  and  sabotage  of  our  industries  and 
our  Government.  It  is  the  groups  that  are  labelled  Nazi 
and  Fascist.  anti-Semitic  and  anti-racial  by  the  Non-Sec- 
tarian Anti -Nazi  League.  This  league,  which  sails  imder 
the  slogan  of  "champion  of  himian  rights"  is.  in  fact,  a 
champion  of  no  human  rights  excepts  Its  own. 

The  Federal  Government  should  investigate  the  Non- 
Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  and  its  aflUiated  organizations. 
As  recorded  in  its  own  letters,  there  are  between  700  and 
1,000  groupK  which  spend  their  time  spreading  hatreds  and 
venom  in  order  to  confuse  the  public.  Some  of  the  member- 
ship in  this  league  may  be  innocent,  but  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  their  names  embellish  the  letterheads  to  lend  non- 
'  sectarianism  to  a  league  which  is  narrow  and  clannish.  This 
league  stands  for  rights  of  its  own,  bitterly  opposing  those 
who  believe  in  the  rights  of  the  majority. 

We  need  no  civilian  groups  to  sponsor  the  rights  of  the 
American  people,  because  they  reserve  that  to  themselves  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  the  membership 
of  the  Non -Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  will  subscribe  to  the 
ftmdamental  principles  of  this  Republic  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution,  they  can  join  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  in  setting  the  Nation  right. 

The  procedure  which  the  league  follows  now  can  only  be 
condenuied,  for  it  aids  in  retarding  recovery:  it  spreads  dis- 
sension, hatreds,  and  animosities  in  its  pseudo-pious  advice 
to  which  the  membership  does  not  adhere  in  fact  or  prin- 
ciple. 

You  win  note  that  $250,000  was  to  be  raised  in  September 
1939  and  in  March  1940.    The  Internal  Revenue  should  in- 
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vestlgate  who  contributed  this  money  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  spent.  It  costs  considerable  money  to  conduct 
a  number  of  bureaus  and  700  to  1,000  organizations.  Who 
is  paj-ing  the  expenses  of  these  grouiJS?  Who  is  paying  for 
the  propaganda  investigation,  for  the  legal  conunittees,  and 
for  the  investigation  of  Christian  organizations?  Who  is 
paying  for  the  experienced  investigators  who  uncover  and 
disclose  the  activities  referred  to  in  the  letter?  What  right 
has  any  private  organization  to  aid  oCQcials  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  prosecution  of  leading  members  of  Christian 
groups?  It  appears  that  the  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi 
League  holds  our  own  Justice  Departnient  incompetent,  or  It 
would  not  feel  obliged  to  supplement  its  activities. 

I  am  wondering  just  how  the  Justice  Department  would 
deal  with  the  Christian  Front  or  other  Christian  organiza- 
tions if  they  maintained  the  same  kind  of  investigating  or- 
ganizations and  legal  staffs.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Non -Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  hopes  to  rule  this  Nation 
through  its  own  intelligence  department  and  Cheka.  and  In 
such  attitude  the  league  not  only  does  not  obey  the  law,  but 
transcends  the  laws  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Justice  Department  to  abolish  all 
organizations  which  are  conducting  private  Investigations  of 
the  American  pK-ople.  for  such  snooping  and  persecution  is 
not  only  illegal  but  will,  if  continued,  lead  to  internal  strife. 

I  shall  now  again  quote  from  Ihe  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

So  there  Is  ample  reason  to  ask  the  Conununlsts.  the  Nazis, 
the  Silver  Shirts,  and  every  similar  group  operating  In  this  country 
to  lay  their  cards  on  the  table. 

To  this  I  may  say  that  It  is  equally  important  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  ask  the  Non-Sectarian  Antl-Nazl  League  to  lay 
its  cards  on  the  table,  for  it  is  the  most  subversive  group  of  all. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  evident,  however,  ttiat  Mr.  Dixs  Is  con- 
ducting an  Inquisition  as  well  as  an  Inquiry  into  subversive  ac- 
tivities. His  80-c:illed  raids  on  Communist  headquartem  arouse 
resentment  in  the  mind«  of  many  people  who  hiive  no  sympathy 
with  the  alms  of  this  deluded  faction. 

I  recall  the  various  individuals  who  testified  before  the  Dies 
committee  early  last  year — members  of  the  so-called  Fascist 
groups — and  I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that  all  American 
gioups  are  labeled  Fascist  by  the  Non-Sectarian  League  for 
Human  Rights. 

The  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the  committee  to  tes- 
tify to  subversive  activities  were  required  to  answer  "yes" 
or  "no"  to  questions  interpolated  by  the  committee's  coimsel. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  testify  to  the  information  that 
they  had  In  regard  to  communism  or  other  subverjiveness. 
but  were  instead  restricted,  as  I  have  said,  to  answering  ques- 
tions proposed  by  the  committee.  Even  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress was  denied  the  right  to  interject  a  question  when  he  sat 
with  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

What  Is  the  situation  now?  The  Communists  have  not 
been  prosecuted,  and  one  of  them  who  was  foimd  guilty  is  still 
out  on  bail  pending  appeal.  The  other  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  who  have  appeared  before  the  committee 
bluntly  state  that  they  are  not  going  to  answer  any  questions; 
and.  In  addition  to  that,  they  appear  with  their  personal  at- 
torney, who  intercedes  for  them  when  necessary.  Tills  right 
was  not  allowed  other  members  of  pro-American  organiza- 
tions who  appeared  before  the  committee.  What  a  vast 
difference  between  the  treatment  of  patriotic  Americans  and 
Christians  and  the  treatment  of  the  Communists.  Even  the 
courts  side  with  the  Communists.  Of  course,  that  is  no  more 
than  what  may  be  expected  when  we  observe  the  personnel  of 
some  of  the  courts. 

This  article  also  refers  to  the  proposed  bill  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Representative  Jerry  Voorhis.  which  is  to 
require  political  organizations  affiliattid  with  foreign  govern- 
ments to  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Personally,  I 
believe  the  bill  is  useless,  because  organizations  with  evil  In- 
tent in  mind  are  not  going  to  register  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  anyone  else.  It  will,  therefore,  only  apply  to  those 
organizations  which  may  be  selected  by,  say,  Uie  Non- 
Sectarian  League;  so  this  act,  like  others  of  the  same  kind. 
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may  be  employed  to  prosecute  the  innocent  Instead  ot  the 
guilty.  However,  if  a  law  of  that  kind  Is  passed,  the  Non- 
Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  Lemgue  should  be  the  first  to  register  with 
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arias  and   their   Trotskylte-Lovestonelte  stooges   in  every   field  of 

tnteUectual  and  artistic  endeavor. 

THK  PAXTT'S  WGSK  TO  DSTB 

Our  party  has  already  done  very  considerable  work  along  the  forv- 


preaslon — a  depression  which  every  Informed  economist  traced  to 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  property,  as  well  as  lives.  Incident  to 
the  World  War — the  sort  of  depression  which  has  followed  every 
great  war  In  the  past  and  which  represents  the  penalty  which  the 
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urea  are  Justifiable,  but  If  we  will  estimate  them  as  a  whole, 
estimate  them  In  the  aggregate,  we  cannot  escape  the  inclusion 
that  they  are  designed  to  transform  our  old-time  Oovernment 
Into  a  new  engine,  destined,  when  fully  equipped  with  power,  to 
hrincr  a>v^iif  tVio  ActahnsVimpnt  nf  A  tntalltaj-lan  State  in  America. 
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may  be  emplojred  to  prosecute  the  innocent  instead  of  the 
gulky.  However,  if  a  law  of  that  kind  is  passed,  the  Non- 
Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  should  be  the  first  to  register  with 
the  State  Department. 

I  have  selected  this  article  as  an  example  of  information 
which  appear*  in  the  press.  The  people  should  bear  in  mind 
that  all  lnfonnatk)n  in  the  Nation's  press  appear?  from  one 
angle  alone,  namely,  the  angle  of  the  internationalist  It  is 
not  an  American  angle  and  it  does  not  express  American  opin- 
ion, but  expresses,  instead,  an  unassimllable  alien  philosophy. 

Attempt  is  DOW  being  made  to  beat  the  t<Hn-toms  of  war 
and  get  the  people  excited  enough  to  rally  forth  to  their  own 
destruction.  No  doubt  incidents  will  be  provided  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  arousing  popular  sympathy  toward  the  British 
Empire.  I  would  advise  the  people  to  pay  no  attention  to 
what  is  happening  in  Europe,  for  these  nations  understand 
each  other  much  better  than  we  understand  them.  The 
present  war  is  not  a  war  of  the  people,  but  is.  instead,  a  strife 
in  which  the  people  will  be  sacrificed  in  wder  to  establish  a 
super  world  government  over  which  the  intemadonaJlsts  can 
reign  unmolested  and  free.  It  is  to  estahttsh  a  world  govern- 
ment that  will  live  upon  the  earnings  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world  and  use  the  people  to  bludgeon  those  nations  which 
want  to  be  free.  It  is  a  grand  attempt  to  swing  the  Star  of 
E>avld  over  the  North  and  South  Poles  so  that  it  may  radiate 
along  the  meridians  of  the  world. 

If  the  State  Department  or  the  Executive  permits  any 
incidents  to  happen  at  this  time  for  the  piupose  of  agitating 
public  opinion  favorable  to  entrance  into  this  war,  all  those 
so  Involved  should  be  impeached  by  the  CJongress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  common  defense  and  for  the  general 
welfare  of  our  own  people. 

If  our  Army  is  to  be  employed,  let  it  be  in  consolidation 
of  the  North  American  Continent  and  adjacent  islands,  so 
that  we  may  establish  a  great  empire  of  North  America 
protected  by  water  on  ail  sides. 

Darwin  Is  right.  It  Is  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  And  bear- 
ing that  in  mind,  let  us  assure  that  we  wiH  survive  by  protect- 
ing ourselves  at  home,  for  we  will,  in  such  procedure,  be  in 
a  position  to  render  greater  aid  to  those  now  engaged  in  an 
unnecessary  war  that  can  only  end  in  destruction  of  a  Chris- 
tian civilization  which  has  brought  light  into  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  MEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  11,  1940 

—  Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  Communist 
leaders  gave  the  answer  themselves  to  why  the  Dies  com- 
mittee is  making  a  study  of  the  inroads  of  commmiism  in 
some  of  the  textbooks  used  In  our  public  schools  and  colleges. 
In  answer  to  recent  criticism  of  why  the  Dies  committee  is 
making  such  a  study.  I  need  go  no  further  than  to  quote 

from  an  article  written  by  Williain  Z.  FVsster,  Communist 
leader.  ^>pearing  in  the  magazine  The  Communist — issue  of 
September  1838.    Hm  reference  is  as  follows: 

(d)  Obmnuinlst  proteaatonala  aiao  have  the  very  important  task 
ot  advancing  and  even  revotutlonifang  tbe  teclinlqties  and  theories 
of  ihsix  respective  profesBloos.  Tt^ej  must  take  up  ttie  Intellectual 
cudgels  against  the  reactionaries  on  all  fronts.  Thus,  our  teachers 
must  write  new  acbool  textbooks  knd  rewrite  history  from  the 
Marxian  Ttevpolnt:  our  aelentlsts  must  organise  more  effectively 
the  battle  ot  tlM  aoaterlallsts  against  the  Idealteta  In  every  branch 
of  science;  our  doctors  must  Introduce  new  methods  Into  medicine 
(the  American  Medical  Association  Is  not  only  reactionary  poUtlcslly 
but  also  madkaUy):  our  lawyers  must  ehallmge  prevalent  musty 
capitalist  lagai  conc^Htoos  sad  rewrite  our  liegal  lilstory:  our  writers 
niLLs:  bring  Xorward  claas-etruggle  themes  In  literature  and  the 
theater,  etc  In  short,  our  Oommtmlst  professionals  must  develop 
a  powerful  IJsnrlst-lonlTHiit  ideological  front  against  tbe  reacuou- 


srles  and   their   Trotskylte-Lovestonelte  stooges   in  every   field  of 

LDteliectual  and  artistic  endeavor. 


TKK  PAXTT'S  WOBK  TO  DATS 

Our  party  has  already  done  very  considerable  work  along  the  fore- 
going general  lines  among  the  professions. 


The  Road  We  Are  Traveling 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

OF  NSW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  11, 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  EON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH,  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoito,  I  include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  mc  before  the  Maine  Republican  State 
convention  at  Portland.  Maine,  on  April  4: 

Mr.  WAOswoaTH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  convention, 
the  manager*  of  this  convention  have  done  me  a  great  honor  In 
Inviting  me  to  come  here  and  speak  to  you  about  the  Issues  which 
confront  the  Nation  and  are  of  especial  tntereet  to  all  loyal  Repub- 
licans. I  have  grave  dctibta  as  to  my  ability  to  All  the  bUl.  for  when 
you  come  to  think  of  It.  tbe  story  of  the  last  7'^  years  Is  of  such  a 
pattern  as  to  defy  the  analytical  ability  of  the  most  observant  and 
Informed  mind.  I  cannot  boa-n  possesslcm  of  such  an  Intellect. 
I  tell  you  fninltly  that  It  U  beyond  my  power  to  catalog,  much  less 
to  analyze,  all  the  e%'ent8  which  have  thundered  to  o\ir  attention 
since  the  day  Pranklln  Roosevelt  entered  the  Wtolte  Hoxise.  Those 
events  have  occurred  with  such  startling  rapidity  and  have  been 
accompanied  by  such  a  contlnuotis  blast  of  organised  propaganda  as 
to  deafen  the  bearing  and  muddle  the  thinking  of  many  of  us. 
The  best  I  can  do,  after  watching  this  thing  for  more  than  7  years. 
la  to  give  you  my  estimate  of  trends.  I  mean  by  that  to  explore  the 
road  which  America  has  been  traveling  under  Rooeeveit  and  to 
IdentlXy.  if  I  can.  the  goal  at  the  end  of  the  road  Were  I  to  attenjpt 
to  go  Into  details,  to  explain  every  measure  proposed  by  the  New 
Deal,  and  to  follow  each  of  them  through  to  Its  logical  conclusion, 
I  would  soon  exhau't  my  own  capacity  and  your  patience  The  best 
we  can  do  Is  to  discover  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  as  expounded 
by  the  President  and  his  Inner  circle  of  advisers.  And  after  all.  the 
motive,  the  Intent,  and  the  goal  are  the  elements  which  we  should 
see  and  understand  clearly  before  we  make  up  our  minds  whether  or 
not  this  thing  should  be  permitted  to  go  on  for  another  4  vears 

If  I  shall  recite  to  you  my  personal  reaction  and  some  of  my  votes 
In  the  Hoa>e  of  Representatives.  I  shall  do  so  not  to  defend  myself, 
but  rather  to  Indicate  how  I  and  many  other  Rcprubllcan  Members 
of  the  Congreee  have  reacted  to  this  extraordinary  situation,  datln; 
back  to  the  beginning  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  administration  It 
ought  to  be  understood  that  none  of  us  was  prepared  for  what  was 
coming,  tiiat  none  of  us  enjoyed  an  opportunity  at  the  beginning 
to  estimate  Just  what  this  New  Deal  meant.  It  came  to  us  as  a 
complete  surprtse,  as  It  did  to  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  Neither 
we  in  Congress  nor  the  public  generally  bad  any  warning,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress  and  a  largo 
number  of  Democratic  Mtrnbers  were  compelled  to  consume  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  a  lot  of  thought,  some  of  It  groping,  before  we 
came  to  understand  Just  what  the  New  Deal  meant.  I  think  it 
fair  to  say  tiiat  now.  after  an  experience  lasting  through  7"^  years, 
a  large  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  regardless  of  their 
political  afflllations,  has  awakened  to  the  realities  and  has  a  pretty 
clear  concepUon  of  where  Roosevelt  would  lead  the  country. 

In  achieving  that  concepUon  and  explaining  how  we  reach  it  we 
must  look  back  to  March  4.  1933.  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  stepped  into 
the  White  Honse,  pledged  up  to  the  hilt  to  establish  rigid  economy 
In  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Goremment.  I  remember  very  viv- 
idly, and  so  do  you.  his  flrst  moves  and  his  flrst  public  utterances 
baaed  principally  upon  his  campaign  pledges.  In  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1932  he  had  denounced  extravagance,  he  had  pictured 
bread  lines  of  the  unfortunate  unemployed  reeultmg  from  such 
extravagance  and  excessive  taxaUon.  He  was  very  eloquent,  and 
If  I  may  say  so.  very  sound  In  his  utterances  upon  that  subject 
He  denounced  the  mulUplicatlon  of  Federal  boards,  commissions, 
and  bureatis,  the  piling  up  of  the  Federal  pay  roll,  the  expansion 
or  the  Federal  bureaucracy  at  the  expense  of  the  Independent  func- 
tions of  the  several  States.  He  repudiated  utterly  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  control  agricultural  pro- 
duction or  to  fix  prices  of  the  products  of  the  farm.  He  demanded 
the  curbing  of  Fedsral  emeadl tares,  the  practicing  of  economy  to 
the  end  that  the  Federal  Budget  should  be  balanced.  In  this  held 
he  left  nothing  unpaid  in  denunciation  of  President  Herbert  Hoover 

Prior  to  that  Presidential  campaign  of  1932.  during  the  Hoover 

adminlsa-auoa,  Uxe  wliole  world  was  cursed  with  an  economic  de- 
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presslon — a  depression  which  every  Informed  economist  traced  to 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  property,  as  well  as  lives.  Incident  to 
the  World  War — the  sort  of  depression  which  has  followed  every 
great  war  in  the  past  and  which  represents  the  penalty  which  the 
human  race  must  pay  for  the  letting  loose  of  wild  passions  and  Itj 
Indulgence  In  folly.  Generally  speaking,  our  people  were  desperate. 
Unemployment  was  Increasmg.  governmental  revenues  were  decreas- 
ing. Agriculture.  Industry,  and  conunerce  generally  were  In  the 
doldrums.  The  banks  were  closing.  In  tlielr  desperation  the  people, 
as  has  been  so  often  the  case,  were  more  tlian  willing  to  reach  out 
and  clutch  at  any  straw  which  might  enable  them  to  float  ashore. 
In  the  campaign  of  1932  Roosevelt  offered  them  the  straw.  He  bid 
them  to  be  of  good  cheer.  He  promised  tliat  If  he  and  his  party 
were  placed  In  power,  the  burdens  of  the  cost  of  government  rest- 
ing upon  the  backs  of  the  people  would  be  lightened;  that  the 
Government  would  help  lift  them  up  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
work  their  way  cut  of  their  troubles.  He  painted  a  picture  of  hope 
and  of  happiness  brought  to  us  all  by  a  beneficent  government.  In 
whose  conduct  common  sense  and  the  other  old-fashioned  virtues 
would  prevail. 

And  so  a  desperate  people  elected  him  and  greeted  his  entrance 
to  the  White  House  with  glad  cheers  and  with  an  optimism  scarcely 
to  be  measured.  Very  well  do  I  remember  that  week  or  10  days 
Immediately  following  Pranklln  Roosevelt's  Inaugiu^tion.  He  told 
us  that  what  was  to  be  most  dreaded  was  fear — fear  for  the  future 
of  America — that  we  must  abolish  fear  from  our  hearts  and  have 
confidence.  He  told  us  that  under  him  the  Government  would  t)e 
Bcund  and  socure:  that  It  would  restore  confidence,  cut  down  ex- 
penditures, refrain  from  additional  taxes,  reorganize  the  bsmklng 
e>-stem  (Just  then  in  a  precarious  situation).  He  said  to  all  of  us. 
•  Be  of  good  cheer  I  understand  your  problems.  I  am  here  to  help 
you  rise  up  again."  He  said  It  to  tlie  mdustrlallst;  he  said  it  to 
those  engaged  In  commerce;  he  said  it  to  the  depositors  of  the 
banks;  he  said  It  to  the  farmer.  In  fact,  he  said  It  to  all  of  our 
people  who  earn  thrlr  living  from  day  to  day. 

Never  shall  I  forKCt  those  first  weeks  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. The  Congress  and  the  people,  regardless  of  political  affllla- 
tions or  prejudices,  welcomed  this  propliet  of  a  happy  day.  and  with 
Fcarce  a  dissenting  voice  tendered  him  their  unqualified  support. 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  Congress  at  the  time,  and  so  enthused  was  I 
by  these  assurances  from  the  head  of  the  State  that  I  secured  a  half 
hour  of  time  on  a  national  radio  hook-up — I.  a  Republican — and  \n 
that  speech  urged  my  Invisible  audience  to  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  Federal  Government.  To  most  of  us  In  Washington  those 
ceemed  to  he  desperate  days,  and  the  glad  note  of  optimism  and 
assurance  uttered  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  seemed  to  ub  to  shed  a 
bright  light  upon  our  problems  and  assure  us  of  a  decent  chance 
to  work  out  of  them.  I  confess  very  frankly  that  I  shared  that 
feeling.  And  I  and  many  Republicans  In  the  House  and  Senate 
demonstrated  our  faith  by  voting  for  the  famous  Economy  Act, 
passed,  as  I  recollect  It.  in  May  of  1933.  There  was  an  act  Intended 
to  cut  aovm  drastically  the  expense  of  government.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  the  President  and  his  advisers.  It  was  drastic,  and  In 
seme  ways  unexpectedly  severe.  And  yet  most  of  us  made  up  our 
minds  that  severity  was  needed.  We  stood  for  it.  Indeed,  we 
rejoiced  in  it.  for  to  us  it  represented  a  courageous  approach  to  the 
solution  of  a  terrific  problem. 

Then  came  a  bill  to  reorganize.  In  effect,  the  whole  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  calculated  chiefly  to  enable  hundreds  of 
banks  which  had  been  closed  to  reopen,  and  restore  to  the  public 
the  normal  functions  of  a  bank  In  the  business  world.  Other 
measures  came  along  in  these  flrst  few  weeks,  all  of  them  calculated 
to  rebuild  and  restore.  And  we  voted  for  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  line  with  the  promises  of  candidate 
Roosevelt  as  made  to  the  country  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1932.     It  turned  out.  later,  that  we  were  easy  "come-ons." 

It  Is  dlfflciilt  for  me,  and  probably  difficult  for  any  other  man. 
to  identify  the  date  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1933  upon  which 
the  scene  began  to  change.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  following  shortly 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  Economy  Act  and  other  measures  to 
conserve  the  resources  of  the  people.  Mr.  Roosevelt  abandoned 
completely  the  entire  program,  and  we  woke  up  one  day  to  flnd 
that  these  measures  meant  less  than  nothing,  and  that  he  and 
his  administration  had  determined  to  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  eovemment— to  change  the  relationship  between  the 
citizen  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Government  upon  the  other, 
to  bring  about  a  condition  under  which  the  citizen.  Instead  of 
tjelng  master  of  his  government,  should  become  its  subject.  From 
then  on  economy  was  ignored.  Worse  than  that.  It  was  forgotten. 
Instead  of  being  content  with  helping  the  banks  get  back  upon 
their  feet,  the  Idea  prevailed  that  the  Government  should  be  the 
master  of  the  banks,  and  through  them  of  all  credit.  Instead  of 
reducing  the  number  of  boards  and  commissions,  dozens  of  addi- 
tional Federal  agencies  were  created,  armed  with  power  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  govern  the  life  of  the  citizen  as  he  attempts  to 
earn  his  living.  To  thoughtful  people  it  became  apparent,  month 
after  month,  that  Roosevelt  had  come  to  Washington  imbued  with 
a  philosophy  of  government  completely  new  to  America.  And  as 
bill  after  bill  was  passed  conforming  with  the  fast  developing 
New  Deal  program,  we  found  that  the  Government  In  Washing- 
ton vas,  step  by  step,  assuming  to  Itself  powers  over  the  people 
never  dreamed  of.  Through  all  these  years  we  have  seen  evi- 
dences aU  too  plain  of  the  ultimate  tatent  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  his  people.  Measiire  after  measure  has  l>een  passed,  with 
one  excuse  or  another,  fortified  by  propaganda,  each  of  them  de- 
signed to  knit  in  with  the  others  a  pattern  of  Federal  bureau- 
cratic domination.     True,  some  provisions  of  some  of  those  meas- 


ures are  Justlflable.  but  If  we  win  estimate  them  aa  a  whole, 
estimate  them  In  the  aggregate,  we  caimot  escape  the  ajncluslon 
that  they  are  designed  to  transform  our  old-time  Government 
Into  a  new  engine,  destined,  when  fully  equipped  with  power,  to 
bring  atxjut  the  establishment  of  a  totalitarian  state  in  America. 
And  let  me  remind  you  once  again  that  the  American  p««ple  had 
no  suspicion,  when  they  voted  In  1932,  that  such  a  transformation 
was  In  store. 

During  Mr.  Roosevelt's  flrst  term  and  extending  through  the 
Presidential  election  of  1936  few  of  our  people  sensed  the  direction 
of  this  trend.  Moreover,  during  that  period,  and  especially  during 
the  Presidential  election  period  of  1936,  the  wholesale  distribution 
of  Federal  money  In  all  the  States  and  In  nearly  all  the  counties 
and  cities  and  villages  of  the  Union  operated  to  dull  the  sense  of 
the  average  citizen  to  what  was  going  on  and  at  the  same  time  to 
tempt  him  to  give  it  his  support,  and  so  it  was  for  several  years. 
At  this  point  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  something  which 
may  throw  some  light  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's  habit  of  thought  and 
philosophy  of  governraent.  If  we  go  back  over  the  years  and  pearch 
his  public  utterances,  we  flnd  a  curious  and  significant  omission. 
Never  once  during  this  hectic  period  has  Roosevelt  used  the  word 
••thrift"  or  Its  equivalent,  and,  for  that  matter,  never  have  any  of 
his  principal  lieutenants  used  It.  I  submit  that  the  omission  of 
that  simple  word  from  the  New  Deal  vocabulary  Is  significant.  It 
denotes  a  habit  of  thought.  It  helps  to  Identify  a  phllo.iophy.  It 
sug;:ests  a  change  in  the  American  way  of  thinking  and  of  living — 
planned  and  encouraged  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  average  American 
has  lived  in  the  belief  that  the  best  measure  of  security  he  could 
achieve  for  himself  and  his  family  must  come  from  his  own  efforta 
If  he  were  wise,  he  tried  hard  to  put  away  savings  against  a  rainy 
day.  He  preferred  to  depend  upon  himself  rather  than  upon  Gov- 
enunent,  and  In  doing  so  he  enjoyed  a  degree  of  satisfaction  which 
in  Itself  Is  a  spiritual  asset  of  great  value.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  American  pattern  of  life  has,  generally  speaking,  been  built 
upon  such  a  foundation.  Thrift  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
cardinal  virtue.  Those  who  practiced  it  have  been  admired.  Those 
who  did  not  have  been  urged  to  do  so  If.  Indeed,  they  were  to 
achieve  security  and  Incidentally  self-respect. 

The  New  Deal  offers  no  encouragement  wliatsoever  to  such  a  con- 
ception. Directly  or  by  Implication  It  preaches  the  doctrine  that 
security  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
mdivldual  by  an  all -wise  and  all-powerful  Government.  The  func- 
tion Of  government  In  this  fleld  Is  made  clear  In  some  of  the 
phrases  which  have  come  to  our  ears  during  the  last  7  years. 
The  President  has  often  used  the  term  "planned  economy,"  and 
some  of  his  lieutenants  have  used  the  phrase  ••a  disciplined  de- 
mocracy." The  farmer  has  been  told  that  he  miist  achieve  security 
by  reducing  production.  He  must  raise  less  food.  Both  i;he  farmer 
and  the  Industries  and  all  the  commercial  Interests  have  been  t<^d 
that  the  buying  power  of  the  people,  which  may  be  regiirded  as  a 
partial  measure  of  security,  must  be  Increased  by  means  of  enor- 
mous governmental  expenditures.  The  huge  expenditure  Is  ex- 
pected not  only  to  Improve  our  economic  condition,  to  help  bring 
security  to  the  people,  but  also  to  be  exceedingly  popular  among 
the  voters  as  they  go  to  the  polls.  The  engineer  whose  hand  has 
been  at  the  throttle  of  this  gigantic  engine  Is  confldent  that  there 
will  always  be  a  considerable  number  of  voters  enthusiastic  over 
getting  more  for  producing  less,  and  that  they  will  be  grateful  for 
their  security  In  such  a  way  of  life.  However  that  miiy  be,  the 
phrases  indulged  in  by  the  New  Deal,  and  many  of  the  policies 
put  Into  effect.  Indicate  very  clearly  what  the  President  and  his 
people  are  driving  at.  We  have  seen  a  long  procession  of  legislative 
enactments,  and  another  procession  of  enactments  attempted  but 
not  as  yet  achieved,  contrived  to  plan  the  economy  of  the  people 
and  to  discipline  them  under  governmental  control — all  of  them 
In  the  Interest  of  what  they  call  security.  If  we  will  but  con- 
centrate our  attention  upon  It,  we  will  flnd  It  affords  a  vivid 
picture.  And  the  element  of  thrift  does  not  appear  In  that  picture 
at  all,  whether  it  be  thrift  In  government  or  thrift  exercised  by 
the  Individual.  Mr.  Roosevelt  Ignores  It.  I  doubt  that  he  knows 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  I  doubt  that  he  knows  how  a  dollar  is 
earned  or  how  earnings  should  be  conserved.  To  him  a  savings 
account  is  utterly  unimportant.  He  pays  no  attention  to  It.  On 
the  contrary,  he  adheres  Joyously  to  the  taction  of  the  Hpendthrlft 
and  at  the  same  time  urges  the  people  to  bow  to  the  wUl  of  a 
central  government. 

The  two  things  go  along  together.  With  thrift  Ignored  and  de- 
spised, and  spending  increased  to  fantastic  figures.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  Individual  wUl  the  more  easily  drift  into  a  sr.ate  of  de- 
pendence; that  he  will  acquiesce,  finally.  Into  becoming  the  dis- 
ciplined subject  of  government.  Thus,  he  is  told,  he  will  find 
security.  Some  of  you  may  doubt  that  there  Is  any  such  Intention 
in  the  minds  of  the  new  dealers,  but  make  no  mistake  alX3Ut  it. 
that  Is  the  road  along  which  the  American  i>eople  are  asked  to 
travel  today.  Moreover,  I  fear  they  have  traveled  some  distance 
upon  It  already.  Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  an  element 
ever  present  in  this  philosophy  of  government.  It  is  the  element  of 
{orce — force  applied  against  the  individual  to  compel  hi«  obedience 
to  the  plans  of  an  Imperial  government.  Obviously,  If  the  Govern- 
ment Is  to  plan  the  way  In  which  people  are  to  earn  their  living  on 
the  farm.  In  the  factory,  or  In  commercial  pursuits.  It  cannot  permit 
any  Individual  or  group  vo  deviate  from  the  path  marked  out  for 
them,  lest  the  whole  plan  of  the  Government  break  down.  To 
save  planned  economy,  obedience  is  demanded;  and  If  obedience  is 
lacking,  then  force  must  be  applied  to  punish  the  disobedient. 
That  \s  inevitable.  In  other  words,  our  democracy,  so-called,  mint 
be  disciplined,  and  a  bureaucratic  govermnent  at  Washington  must 
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perform  the  funetloa  of  a  policeman.  We  mtist  take  It  and  like  It. 
The  adventurous  man  most  sit  stlU.  f or  tf  be  emptofs  hie  energtee 
and  tilt  reMuroM  outside  the  llmite  of  the  plan,  the  Oovemmant 
will  penallae  him  in  the  event  he  tucoeedt.  So  he  sits  still — he  le 
tf  uing  still  today — and  multltudee  are  sitting  stUl  on  the  benehee 


aoldJcn  and  aallon.  dlrlsions  and  battlcehipe.  wltb 

^uate  niodem  equipment,  but  to  secure  tbelr  effectiveness  In  a 

kMig,  gnMiiog  ttruggJa,  and  at  Um  same  time  to  picaeive  our  insU- 

tutlons.  we  must  mend  our  ways,  we  must  put  our  house  in  order. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task.    We  liave  acquired  a  habit  difficult 
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Canada,  buying  on  a  $5  hog  market  here  and  selling  on  a  $9  hog 
market  in  Canada. 

This  may  be  old  news  to  you  and  there  may  be  some  good  reasons 
why  packers  can  make  this  M  profit  which  Individual  shippers 
cannot  make,  but  I  th^nk  it  should  be  Investigated. 


Anyone  who  could  get  hogs  back  up  to  their  prices  of  3  or  4 
years  ago,  could  get  elected  to  any  office  In  Iowa. 
Cordially  yours, 

Llotd  a.  Howzxx. 
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pel  few  in  the  function  of  •  pollecmMi.  We  miist  take  It  and  like  It. 
Tbe  •dwnturoue  man  muec  alt  eClU.  f or  U  be  employe  hla  cnerstee 
and  hi*  reeouroea  ouuide  the  UmiU  of  tba  |»laa.  the  Oovenuntnt 
will  peoalUe  him  In  ttaa  event  he  eucoeeds.  80  be  alta  still — he  la 
Mtttri4{  KtiJl  today — and  multltiides  are  elttlnc  atUl  on  the  benetaee 
wttb  tilxn.  If  you  <ioubt  it.  take  •  look  at  tbe  9.000.000  of  unem- 
ployed, and  thla  attar  7  yean  at  attempted  planned  economy,  bol- 
•terfd  by  ipendlng.  and  supported  In  part  by  force.  And  take  a 
look  at  the  bUliODfl  of  doUan  lying  Idla  In  our  banks  today.  Tbey 
are  aittlnc  •till.  Thtat  you  may  Identify  tbe  penalty  which  we  pay 
for  tbe  dlaeouragemeat  at  thrift  and  tbe  Tiolatlon  of  econnmto 
law,  as  well  m  tbe  laws  (oremlng  htunan  nature. 

How  any  one  can  boaat  about  oxir  present  situation  passes  my 
eomprehenalcn.  We  all  know  we  are  In  bad  ihape.  If  we  measure 
tbe  recoTcry  from  world-wide  depreeelon  achieved  by  other  great 
■eU-covemlait  n»*«"»*«  prior  to  tbe  outbreak  of  tbe  preeent  con- 
Olcta  in  Burope— let  us  say  at  midsummer  of  1939- -and  compare 
their  progTMs  wltb  oun.  w*  find  that  we  are  far  down  on  tbe  Itst. 
We  also  find  that  none  of  them  adhered  to  anything  Ilk'-  a 
Rooaevelt  reooeary  policy.  Some  of  them  stepped  orer  tbe  'ine 
Into  dreamland  for  a  moment,  but  drew  back  tbe  Instant  tbey 
began  to  sense  failure.  For  example.  Oreat  Britain,  at  the  onset 
of  the  world  depression,  started  in  at  pump  priming  through  a 
public-works  program  and  abandoned  It  In  short  order.  And  we 
bare  another  example  Just  acroas  our  twrder — tbe  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Did  rtmn^i^m.  attempt  to  regiment  her  people,  to  tell 
them  how  to  earn  their  dally  txvad?  Did  Canada  set  up  a  vast 
centralised  bureaucracy  at  Otuwa?  Did  Canada  indulge  in 
pump  priming?  She  did  not.  And  yet.  up  to  last  sununer  she 
was  iar  »H»^  of  vH  on  tbe  road  to  recovery — there  was  no  com- 
parison 80  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  tbe  I7nlted  Statea  Is  the  only 
great  .%eIf-govemlng  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  which 
the  OcTemment  itself  has  denied  the  virtue  of  thrift,  and  in- 
sisted that  debt,  and  more  debt,  and  again  more  debt,  la  a  matter 
of  DO  cozMsem. 

Speaking  of  debt,  the  creation  of  the  reckless  spendthrift.  X 
make  bold  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  relation  of  the  preeent 
and  future  FMeral  debt  to  the  great  problem  of  the  national 
defenae.  We  Republicans  are  ooncemM  about  the  national  de- 
fenae.  ao  much  so  that  Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  Jomed  unanlntotisly  in  pre- 
wntlng  to  the  House  itself  an  erpresslon  of  our  concern.  I  quota 
a  portion  of  that  declaration.    We  said: 

~Our  oonoem  is  heightened  and  intensified  by  what  we  see 
going  on  all  over  tbe  world  today.  Recent  events  strengthen  our 
determination  that  we  shall  remain  at  peace,  and  secure  In  that 
peace.  As  w«  plan  for  security  we  mean  security  not  only  in  the 
physical  or  material  sense,  but.  taking  the  long  view,  the  aecin-lty 
of  our  free  Institutions.  We  are  confronted,  however,  with  a  very 
difflcult  and  senous  circumstance,  one  which  we  must  not  Ignore. 

"To  reach  a  better  understanding  of  It  we  must  reexamine  the 
broad  outline  of  our  participation  In  the  World  War.  Upon  doing 
so  we  are  reminded  that  when  we  entered  that  war.  in  April  of 
J19I7.  the  national  debt  stood  at  •1.100.000.000.  In  tbe  18  months 
of  our  participation  we  spent  something  In  excess  of  $35,000,000,000. 
To  meet  that  expenditure  we  raised  about  ten  billions  through 
taxes.  We  borrowed  the  remainder  and  came  out  of  the  World  War 
with  a  national  debt  of  twenty-«ix  bllllona.  That  wartime  financing 
was  accomplished  with  comparative  ease,  for  when  we  began  it  the 
Oovemment  owed  very  little. 

"Compare  that  to  our  present  situation.  For  8  or  0  years  the 
Federal  Treasury  has  been  nmnlng  in  the  red.  Throtigh  all  of 
these  years  we  have  been  spending  much  more  than  we  have  col- 
lected from  taxes.  The  more  we  have  spent  tbe  more  we  have 
borrowed.  As  a  result,  we  have  piled  up  a  huge  national  debt. 
Present  law  pttwldea  that  tbe  national  debt  shall  not  exceed  forty- 
five  billions.  It  is  now  conceded  that  by  the  end  at  this  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  1040,  the  direct  bonded  debt  wUl  have  approached 
forty-four  bllllona.  If  our  spending  in  the  near  future  goes  on  at 
anything  like  the  recent  rate,  tbe  forty-five  billion  Umlt  will  be 
reached,  the  C<»igress  will  have  to  raise  tbe  limit,  and  we  shall 
continue  phinglng  along  tbe  reckless  road. 

"Let  us  remember,  therefore,  that  should  we  be  drawn  Into  a 
war  of  first  magnitude,  we  should  have  to  start  wltb  a  debt  of  at 
least  forty-fofur  bllllona,  probably  more,  and  then  finance  the  effort 
on  top  of  that  debt.  It  is  a  prospect  which  must  concern  every 
thoughtful  person  tn  tbe  land. 

"No  one  at  this  time  can  foresee  accurately  tbe  measures  we 
might  have  to  employ  were  we  drawn  into  war.  but  all  of  us  can 
Tlsttallae  the  danger  to  our  institutions  were  we  forced  to  resort 
to  inflation,  to  oonfiscatlon.  and  ultimate  repudiation.  Cotild  our 
ftve  institutions  survive  such  a  strain?  Similar  Instltutiana  have 
perished  In  other  lands  vrltbln  our  time.  Driven  to  such  ex- 
pedients K  might  well  be  that  we  shall  have  failed  actually  in  our 
defense. 

-Such  a  possibility  sbotdd  eonvlxioe  us  that  the  moat  serious 
weakness  in  tbe  armor  of  our  national  defense  today  is  tbe 
exlatenoe  ot  a  national  debt  of  944.000.000.000.  There  It  stands, 
towering.  ooilnoaB.  Much  aa  we  sixrald  Ilka  to,  we  cannot  consider 
our  problem  aoMy  la  terms  of  KOdlers  and  adlors.  of  divisions  and 
battiaablpa. 

"To  deny  that  a  healthy  eeoBomle  condition  is  vital  to  our 
national  defenae  vpouM  be  abaord.  Oar  ability  to  mobilise  and 
m^inf  in  tbe  lesoufcea  of  tbe  country  In  a  noajor  effort  depends 
fttXMlaiiMiitaDy  upon  tbe  atrangth  of  our  natlnnal  economy.    Tme, 


scddlers  and  sailors,  divisions  and  battleships,  with  ade- 
quate modem  equipment,  but  to  secure  their  eilectlveneas  in  a 
kxig.  grueling  struggle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  piceexve  our  insti- 
tutions, we  must  mend  our  ways,  we  must  put  our  bouse  in  order. 

"It  will  not  tw  an  easy  task.  We  have  acquired  a  habit  difflctilt 
to  east  off.  Biany  of  our  people,  tbougbtleaa  of  the  conaequencea. 
latigb  at  debt  and  demand  that  spending  abaU  go  on.  But  it  must 
be  curbed,  for  we  caunoC  go  on  this  way  and  be  secure  In  tiUa 
troubled  world. 

"To  put  It  almply.  our  plea  Is  that  tbe  Oongreaa.  and  others  In 
blgb  autborlty.  reestablish  thrift  a«  a  virtue  in  tbe  ooxxluct  of 
government,  sa  It  Is  s  vlrttw  in  the  conduct  of  tlw  individual." 

I  have  tried  to  portray  the  fundamentals  of  this  thing  and 
to  point  out  the  dangers  ahead — dangers  which  we  must  com- 
prehend if  we  are  to  preserve  ovir  free  institutions.  Like  you.  I 
am  rejoicing  that  tbe  tide  la  turning,  that  in  ever- tncrriai ng 
ntxmbers  the  people  are  coming  to  understand.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  at  1938  the  voters  gave  clear  evidence  that  they  were 
beginning  to  realize  what  la  being  dona  to  them  and  to  their 
future.  Their  awakening  ficcounted  for  the  extraordinary  gains 
registered  by  opposition  Republican  candidates  In  tbe  congres- 
slotial  and  gubernatorial  elections  of  that  year.  In  many  a  great 
State  we  came  back  into  power,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives we  have  a  thoroughly  welded  and  powerful  minority  luider 
tbe  skillful  leadership  of  CoRgressman  Jos  Mastim — a  minority 
which.  Joined  by  numbers  of  patriotic  Denxjcratlc  Members,  who 
see  almost  eye  to  eye  with  us  on  these  fundamental  issues,  has 
been  able  to  repulse  eome  of  the  totalitarian  measures  of  the 
New  Deal.  And  let  me  aay  here,  all  honor  to  those  Democratic 
Members  who.  placing  tbe  country  and  its  welfare  above  the 
enjoyment  of  favor  and  patronage,  have  voted  as  Americans.  Tes. 
the  tide  is  turning.  Witness  the  special  congressional  elections  of 
this  winter.  In  them  the  trend  of  public  thought  is  even  more 
clear. 

As  we  face  this  znenaoe  and  prepare  for  tbe  battle,  let  us  Republi- 
cans, and  all  others  of  like  mind,  remember  that,  first  of  all.  the 
battle  is  well  worth  wa?lni?.  And  then  let  us  remember  that  we 
cannot  win  it  unless  we  show  courage — courage  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  courage  to  speak  out.  courage  to  resist  temptation  to  pussy- 
foot In  tbe  hope  that  we  shall  capture  a  vote  here  or  there.  There 
can  be  no  compromise.  We  cannot  outbid  the  New  Deal,  even  If 
we  were  so  lacking  in  self-respect  as  to  attempt  such  a  thing.  The 
underlying  philosophy  of  it  is  wrong  and  must  be  rejected.  And 
tbe  best  way  to  accomplish  that  would  be  to  beat  Roosevelt  himself. 
I  dont  know  how  you  feel  about  It,  but  I  hope  be  runs.  The  Issue 
then  wotild  be  perfectly  clear — the  New  Deal  and  the  third  term — 
two  things  which  ought  to  be  considered  together.  They  are  logical 
partners.  An  intelligent  man  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
rejection  of  tbe  Covenant  of  tbe  League  of  Nations  and  tbe  endorse- 
ment of  that  rejection  by  the  people  t^ack  in  1920.  was  not  tbe  work 
primarily  of  any  living  American;  that  far  more  than  any  living 
American  the  Covenant  was  defeated  by  George  Washington  with  his 
warning  against  entangling  alliances.  If  we  but  do  our  part  In  the 
great  contest  of  1940.  it  may  well  be  that  Washington  shall  be  our 
spiritual  leader,  and  that  close  beside  him  will  stand  Thomaa 
Jefferson. 
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Bir.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscokd.  I  wish  to  submit  several 
letters  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Uoyd  A.  Howell,  of  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  regarding  the  price  of  hogs.  These  letters  set 
out  some  very  good  observations  on  this  most  Important 
problem  that  challenge  our  study  and  thought  without  fur- 
ther delay.  I  am  placing  them  in  the  Record  In  order  to 
bring  the  points  to  your  attention  as  forcibly  as  possible  and 
to  make  the  letters  and  the  points  therein  set  out  available 
to  all  Members. 

Iowa  Crrr,  Iowa.  March  23,  1940. 
Hon.  TBOMsa  B.  MAamv. 

House  of  Bepresentatives.  WaahinffUm,  D.  C. 
XMam  Tom:    For  some    tln>e   I   have   been   hearing   rvunora   from 
various  farmers  and  railroad  men  that  packers  were  shipping  Live 
Ikogi.  also  cured  hams  and  bacon,  from  various  Iowa  points  to 
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Continuance  of  Farm-Tenancy  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Dkai  Bat:  Tes.  I  made  application  to  buy  a  farm.  I  understand 
there  were  152  applications  in  our  county. 

I  do  tK>t  feel  that  I  have  In  any  way  been  let  down  by  the  admin- 
istration and  am  highly  in  favor  of  this  program  on  a  larger  scale. 
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Canada,  buying  on  a  M  hog  market  here  and  selling  on  a  $9  hog 
market  in  Canada. 

This  may  be  old  news  to  you  and  there  may  be  some  good  reasons 
why  packers  can  make  this  M  profit  which  individual  shippers 
c:annot  make,  but  I  th.nk  it  should  be  investigated. 

I  wrote  to  Winnipeg  recently  and  received  a  reply  from  tbe 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  answering  my  questions  as  follows: 

1.  What  is  the  duty  on  live  hogs  from  the  United  Slates  into 
Canada?    Answrr:  One-half  cent  per  poimd. 

2.  Is  there  an  embargo  on  live  bogs  at  tbe  present  time?  Answer: 
No. 

3  What  is  the  average  hog  price  at  Winnipeg  for  the  last  2  or  3 
Weeks?    Answer:  $9  10  top. 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  a  reliable  packlng-hcuse  company  in 
Winnipeg?  Answer :  Swift  Canadian  Co.;  Canada  Paclters,  Ltd.; 
Uurns  &  Co.;   Western  Packing  Co. 

He  also  wrote  "Would  add  that  there  is  a  30-day  quarantine  at 
boundary  In  care  of  health-of-anlmals  branch  of  the  Government, 
for  which  there  Is  a  charge  of  91  per  head  per  day." 

There  is  no  embargo  on  live  hoes  shipped  by  individuals,  Tom; 
Jus:  a  $30  quarantine  charge  on  a  $5-pcr-htmdred  hog. 

Now.  Tom.  I  think  the  Unlt<?d  States  packers  are  buylni?  Iowa 
pork  for  $5  and  selling  it  in  Canada  for  $0.  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  paying  any  $30  per  head  quarantine  on  those  hogs. 

I  believe  an  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
eome  congressional  committee  would  bring  out  publicity  which 
iiould  tend  to  raise  Iowa  hog  prices  and  do  us  a  lot  of  Rood. 

If  you  think  there  is  anything  worth  Investigating  in  this  matter. 
I'll  be  glad  to  send  you  the  copy  of  tbe  letter  I  wrote  and  the 
original  rep'y  from  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade. 

Extending  best  wishes  to  you  and  your  family,  I  am 
Cordially  joura, 

I  Lix>TD  A.  Howell. 

Iowa  Crrv,  March  28,  1940. 
Hon.  Thomas  E    Maiittn. 

Hottse  O^ce  Butldmg.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Tom:  Thanks  lor  your  letter  of  March  25  enclosing  Charles 
H    Elstons  remarlts  taken  from  your  experience  printed  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  of  January   14.   1940. 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Winnipeg  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  original  reply  sent  from  the  Winnipeg  Board  of 
Trade  with  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  use  thLs  material  in 
starting  an  invest  gatlon  as  to  the  preeent  price  of  hogs. 

The  hog  market  yesterday  at  Chicago,  with  a  top  $5.25  and  an 
average  M.90.  is  Ji:st  about  the  lowest  point  In  6  years.  With  65 
cents  freight,  commission,  and  handling  prices  deducted,  it  means 
the  average  hogs  sold  In  Chicago  yesterday  netted  the  hog  raiser 
$4.35  per  hundredweight. 
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After  deducting  the  65  cents  usual  shipping  charges,  the  average 
hogs  sold  in  Chicago  yesterday  brought  $435,  as  compared  to 
$6  50  a  year  ago,  which  is  a  33-percent  drop  in  net  income  from 
hogs  compared  to  a  year  ago.  Looking  further  back,  top  and 
average  hcg  prices  on  the  same  day  for  the  last  6  years,  are  as 
lollows : 
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It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  other  Congressmen  kept  In  touch 
with  local  conditions  and  prices  as  you  have  been  doing,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  them  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  hogs  now 
are  brlngim;  leas  than  half  what  they  vrere  bringing  In  1936  and 
1937. 

Of  course,  as  you  point  out,  many  southern  fauTn2rs  are  turning 
from  cotton  to  com  and  hogs,  but  $5  hogs  in  the  United  States 
and  $9  hogs  In  Canada  Jtist  does  not  make  sense. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  packers  are  shipping  both  live  hogs  and 
finished  pork  products  into  Canada  at  an  enormous  pro^t,  aind  at 
the  expense  of  the  hog  raiser. 


Anyone  who  could  get  hogs  back  up  to  their  prices  of  3  or  4 
years  ago.  could  get  elected  to  any  office  ia  Iowa. 
Cordially  yours, 

Llotd  a.  Howexx. 

Iowa   Crrr,   Iowa,  March   4.   1940. 
Wiw?nPEO  Chambkb  or  Commerce 

Winnipfg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
Dear  Sni:  Would  you  please  send  us  the  following  Information: 

1.  What   la   the   duty   on   live   bogs    from   tbe    United    Statea   Into 
Canada? 

2.  If  there  is  an  embargo  on  live  hogs  at  the  present  time? 

3.  What  is  the  average  hog  price  at  Winnipeg  for  the  last  2  or 
3  weelts? 

4.  What   is   tbe   name   of   a   reliable  packing   house   company    in 
Winnipeg? 

Than'iLing  you  for  the  above  Information.  I  am 
Yours  very  truly. 

^  Llotd  A.  Howelu 


Ths  Winnipeg  Boako  of  Tkaok, 

Winnipeg,  March  9,  1940. 
Mr  Llotd  A.  Hovnttx, 

loira  City,  lava. 
Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  ItAarcb  4.  1940.  we  are  pleased 
to  submit  the  following  information: 
1.  One-half  cent  per  pound. 
2   No. 

3.  Nine  dollars  and  ten  cents  top. 

4.  Swift  Canadian  Co.;  Canada  Packers.  Ltd.:  Bums  &  Co.;  West- 
ern Packing  Co. 

Would  add  that  there  Is  a  30-day  quarantine  at  boundary  In 
care  of  health  of  animals  of  the  Government,  for  which  there  is  a 
charge  of  $1  f>er  head  per  day. 
Yours  truly. 

The  Winnipeg  Boako  or  TaADX. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.  April  1,  1940. 
Thomas  E.  Martin. 

120  House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Deak  Tom:  You  can  use  all  or  any  part  of  my  letter  In  any  way 
you  see  flt,  and  the  figures  are  absolutely  okay,  and  you  will  not 
have  to  back  dovm  on  them. 

For  your  additional  information,  I  am  enclosing  two  clippings 
from  the  Chicago  Eteily  Drovers'  Journal.  This  first  clipping  is 
from  the  paper  of  March  27  showing  hog  prices  for  the  same  day* 
back  to  1935. 

Chicago  daily  hog  prices 
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10  35 

10  80 

9.10 

$4  90 
5  00 
5  10 
5  20 
5  20 
5  15 

7  15 
8.80 

10  00 
10.45 

8  95 

$0.35 

Tuo-^'lnv.  Mar   26     

.35 

\\i-<lnos(iav.  Mar  20 

.35 

2  wpfks  aco 

.35 

3  wefks  aeo                       -     ...... 

.45 

4  wwks  ago    . 

.35 

1939                            

.35 

1938             -- 

.30 

1937..            

.35 

1936                                   --- 

.35 

1935 

.U 

This  second  clipping  Is  from  the  paper  of  March  30,  which  we 
received  this  morning  and  it  shows  the  hog  prices  for  the  week 
ending  March  30.  1940.  the  previous  a'eek  and  the  same  week  in 
1939. 

Top  and  average  hog  prices 


Chieatro  top  and  avprage  hoR  pric*^  day  by  day  tliis  week,  last 
week,  and  a  year  ago,  as  compiled  by  the  IJrovers  Journal 

This  week 

Last  week 

Year  ago 

Top 

.Average 

Top 

Average 

Top 

Average 

Monday      

$.5.  .55 
6..S5 
5.25 
5.35 
5.  .30 
5.30 

$.5  20 
5  00 
A.V.) 
5  05 
5  00 
5.00 

$5  35 
5.50 
6.45 
5  55 
6.  .50 

•5.50 

$4.95 

5.05 
5.10 
6.20 
6.16 
6.15 

$7.70 
7.  .50 
7.  .50 
7  40 
7.45 
7.45 

$7.30 

Tupsday  

AN'i'dnos'lay 

7.15 
7.15 

Thursday       

7.05 

Fri<lav    

7.05 

Saturday 

7.05 

'  Nominal. 

If  there  Is  any  additional  Information  along  this  line  which  yoti 
may  want  in  the  future,  I  will  certainly  be  glad  to  get  it  for  you. 
Cordially  yours, 

Llotd  A.  Howxll.  ■ 


£: 


v' 
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Dkai  How.  Ritrjsent.ative  Phil  Fncusow:  Sometime  ago  I  tried 
to  purchase  a  farm  under  the  Bankbead-Jones  Act.  yet  I  was  one 
of  the  applicants  rejected  because  of  limited  funds.     But  let  me 

etafa     tn     I7r>ii     rlcrVit     Viaiw     Ulv     fatHar     Hiiwl     vrhiwn     T     nni.q     R     bov     of     0 


I  am  for  It  100  percent  and  would  like  to  see  It  go  on  as  the  owner 
farmers  are  the  backbone  of  the  country,  for  when  you  are  a  renter 
you  have  to  line  up  with  the  landlord  or  look  for  another  place. 

T    have    txcn    Innrilorda    and    tbev    dont    want    to    COmOlT    With    the 


2020 
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Continuance  of  Farm-Tenancy  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIL  FERGUSON 

OP  OKLAHOlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  11.1940 


LriTERS  FROM  OKLAHOMA  FARMERS 


Mr.  PEROUSON.  Mr.  Sp-eaker.  the  tenant  farmers  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Oklahoma  present  the  best  argiunent  yet 
made  for  an  appropriation  to  carry  on  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  Every  one  of  these  farmers  want  the  pro- 
gram continued,  even  on  a  small  scale.  The  Members  who 
argued  the  program  was  a  failure  because  so  few  farmers 
cculd  buy  farms  have  their  answer  In  these  letters.  I  have 
received  over  200  letters  on  this  subject,  all  In  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  and  the  Lee-Jones  Act,  to 
insure  farm-purchase  mortgages. 

The  letters  follow: 

Dkai  Ma.  Fnco90M:  I  am  very  pleased  to  write  regarding  the 
contUauance  of  tbe  Buikhead-Jones  Act.  Here  Is  my  very  candid 
opinion.  I  am  hoping  to  be  one  picked  this  year  and  was  not  a 
bit  at  outs  with  the  program  for  not  being  selected  this  past  year. 

You  can  tell  your  fellow  House  Members  that  there  is  many 
thousands  who  also  voice  the  same  opinion.  Now.  for  instance. 
If  I  had  a  farm  ot  my  own.  compliance  with  the  A.  A.  A.  per- 
formance would  be  smoother.  I  could  also  work  with  Farm  Se- 
curity better  with  trench  aUo.  more  or  111  say  some  feed  could 
be  planted  at  will  and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord  at 
every  turn.  My  landlord,  and  there  is  countless  like  him,  dont 
want  alfalfa,  trench  silos,  rowed  feed,  ponds,  etc.  Why  I  had  to 
talk  like  a  good  fellow  and  with  the  help  of  the  drought  we 
convinced  my  landlord  to  stay  with  A.  A.  A.  and  get  crop  in- 
surance. 

We  had  a  Parm  Security  meeting  In  Cherokee  the  28th  and  one 
of  the  Dallas  speakers  told  how  the  applications  had  increa^ied  for 
tenant  purchase  loans  in  Oklahoma  alone.  I  think  the  past  year's 
applicants  totaled  over  3.500.  Doesn't  that  show  we  want  more 
money  to  buy  farms? 

One  thing  I  wiah  you  would  write  and  tell  me  is  why  it  takes 
•o  damn  long  to  get  something  like  this  through  Congress  and 
into  action.  At  the  Cherokee  F.  S.  A.  meeting  the  same  question 
was  asked  about  the  continuance  of  tenant  purchasing  and  the 
Dallas  speaker  or  Lyle  Hagxie.  one  or  the  other,  asked  to  see  the 
hands  in  favor  and  I  know  every  tenant  there  raised  his. 

I  further  do  not  feel  that  it  was  any  injustice  to  me  becaiise  my 
appUcatlon  was  not  approved.  Keep  it  up.  Phil,  if  only  on  a 
small  scale.  untU  you  can  get  those  Eastern  Senators  and  Repre- 
•enutivea  to  )ar  loose  for  something  really  helpful  for  the  tenant 
problem,  as  well  aa  the  Army  and  Navy  that  get  la  times  aa  much 
every  year  aa  the  Bankhead-Jones  appropriations  do.  I  tell  you, 
Mr  PEaatrsoN.  it  means  a  feeUng  of  security  to  many  a  tenant  or 
aharecropper  to  own  a  farm  and  know  he  doesn't  have  to  fear  a 
move  every  1,  2.  or  3  years.  And.  by  the  way.  Pun.,  watch  that 
Johnson  Act  and  England.  I  wovUd  enjoy  another  letter  from 
you  like  that  regarding  anything. 
Toura  truly, 

Oavnj-E  A.  Mrm. 
Kiowa.  Kans.  [Al/aifa  County.  Okla.). 

AnuL  1.  IMO. 

Dkak  Sa:  Will  answer  ycur  letter  of  the  30th.  and  wish  to  say  we 
certainly  wish  for  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  to  continue.  We  cer- 
tainly are  not  at  outs  with  the  program,  fear  If  it  never  benefits  us 
It  may  help  someone. 

So  we  hope  you  get  ycur  required  funds,  as  we  certainly  woxild 
like  to  have  something  to  look  forward  to  in  the  futtire. 
RespectfxUly. 

EuGxm  T.  and  Mn.t.T»  Pmcs. 

Blackieell.  Okla. 
Apul  t.  IMO. 

Dfcui  Sia:  We  are  In  favor  of  letting  the  good  work  go  on.  We 
understand  that  we  oould  not  all  get  farms  at  once.  We  are  willing 
to  wait  for  our  txim.  Hope  you  will  do  aU  you  can  for  the  ones 
Without  fanns.  We  know  the  men  have  a  Job  when  they  have  a 
farm  to  care  for. 

Tour*  very  truly. 

CHA1I.W  SRAm, 

SondcreeJc,  OUa. 
Ami.  a.  194a 


Dbai  Six:  Yes.  I  made  application  to  buy  a  farm.  I  understand 
there  were  152  applications  in  oxir  county. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  in  any  way  been  let  down  by  the  admin- 
istration and  am  highly  in  favor  of  this  program  on  a  larger  scale, 
as  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  tenant  slttiation  and  also  the  small 
chance  of  a  tenant  saving  enough  to  get  a  farm  In  his  name,  as  this 
is  the  end  to  which  I  have  been  working.  Neither  have  I  heard  any 
of  the  applicants  say  they  were  not  in  favor  of  continuing  this 
prograzn. 
Hoping  to  get  another  chance  to  make  application,  I  remain. 
Yours  tnily, 

B.  L.  Hoamifo. 

.Woicito,  Okla. 
Apan.  2,  1940. 

DxAK  Snt:  Received  your  letter  trtday  regarding  my  feelings  about 
the  farm-loan  program.  Well,  it  was  all  right  I  guess  but  it  did 
not  do  me  any  good  I  understand  if  a  man  is  not  married  he  had 
no  chance  of  getting  a  loan  to  buy  a  farm.  I  am  single  but  I  take 
care  of  my  mother.  She  keeps  hoiise  and  helps  as  much  as  she 
can.  I  am  30  years  old  and  would  love  to  have  a  home  of  my  own 
and  have  a  family  of  my  own  some  day.  You  ask  if  I  felt  it  had 
been  an  injustice  to  me  my  not  getting  one.  No;  I  did  not  feel 
that  it  had.  I  must  say  I  felt  kind  of  disappointed  at  the  time.  I 
would  like  for  it  to  be  so  more  could  own  their  own  homes.  I  work 
hard,  milk  10  or  15  cows,  and  do  all  my  other  work.  too.  but  can't 
get  much  ahead  renting.  If  I  had  a  place  of  my  own.  I  could  raise 
more  feed  for  my  cattle,  but  all  landlords  want  wheat,  wheat,  and 
I  can't  make  it  Just  on  wheat.  Yes.  Mr.  FxacusoN;  I  would  like  to 
see  your  bill  passed.  Maybe  it  would  help  others  if  it  didn't  me. 
Yours  truly. 

Rat  Petttpool. 

Jefferson.  Okla. 

April  I,  1940. 

De.^k  Sni:  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the  farm-purchase  program 
and  hope  to  see  it  continued  and  expanded. 

I  don't  feel   there   was  any   injustice  and  was  not  disappointed 
because    my    application    was    turned    down.     Reason:    I    have    a 
P.  8.  A.  loan  and  should  first  prove  I  am  capable  of  repaying  same 
before  I  would  be  eligible  to  purchase  a  farm. 
Yours  truly, 

Charles  C.  Horning, 

Wakita.  Okla. 
April  1,  1940. 

Dear  Sra:  Received  your  letter  In  regard  to  my  application  to 
purchase  a  farm  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  be  asked  my  opinion  of  the  matter 
and  personally  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much.  Yes:  I  would  like 
very  much  to  see  the  program  continued.  Although  my  applica- 
tion was  not  accepted  last  year  I  am  very  glad  that  some  were 
accepted,  and  if  the  plan  continues.  I  may  get  one  in  the  future. 

Personally.  I  do  not  feci  that  It  has  been  an  injustice  that  my 
application  was  not  approved,  and  I  am  very  glad  for  thos:'  who 
did  get  a  farm.  I  would  like  to  see  the  program  continued  even 
on  a  small  scale  because  men  who  possibly  would  never  be  able  to 
buy  a  home  any  oUier  way  could  buy  one.  and  I  think  such  bills  as 
this  will  help  the  wcrkingman  get  a  permanent  Job  of  his  own. 

Stay  with  It,  Congresiiznan  Fergxtson.  we  are  with  you  100  percent 
and  I  sure  hope  the  program  continues,  and  hope  that  if  it  does 
that  I  may  be  one  of  those  chosen  ones  to  buy  me  a  home. 

I  am  a  W.  P.  A.  worker,  but  no  matter  what  I  do  I  always  make 
the  best  of  it — get  all  I  can  out  of  it  and  am  thankful  that  we  are 
free  American  citizens.  Thanking  you  again,  very  sincerely,  your 
friend  and  supporter. 

Warszn  W.  Hicket, 

RenfrovD,  Okla. 
April  1,  1940. 

D«AR  Congressman:  In  regard  to  your  letter  of  March  29.  I  wi.sh  to 
say  that  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  continuing  and  enlarging  the 
program  so  that  more  tenants  might  receive  farms. 

Personally  I  think  that  every  applicant  should  feel  all  right  toward 
the  program  even  though  they  did  not  receive  a  farm  last  year. 
Most  people  do  realize  that  the  program  must  be  limited  but  if 
continued  will  help  a  lot  of  people  that  proljably  would  never  be 
able  to  buy  a  farm  otherwise. 

I  think,  however,  that  It  shoxUd  be  changed  to  the  ertent  that  a 
purchaser  might  be  allowed  to  farm  a  little  other  land  along  with 
that  he  buys.  As  it  seems  to  me  that  he  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  to  pay  and  make  a  living  at  the  same  time.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  success  of  the  program  depends  on  the  ability  of  tho 
purchaser  to  pay. 

I  do  hope  to  own  a  farm  home  some  day  but  do  not  care  to  tie 
myself  down  to  something  that  wotUd  not  allow  a  person  to  expand 
if  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 

Yea;  I  feel  that  the  committee  in  our  county  did  Justice  to  all 
applicants  and  worked  a  hardship  on  no  one  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  continue  the  program 
Yours  sincerely, 

^^p^  ^  j^^  EtrcENE  Graham.  Bvron.  Okla. 
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Dka«  Hon.  Reprbent.^tive  Phil  PEtcnsow:  Sometime  ago  I  tried 
to  purchase  a  farm  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.  yet  I  was  one 
of  the  applicants  rejected  because  of  limited  funds.  But  let  me 
state  to  you  right  here:  My  father  died  when  I  was  a  tx)y  of  9 
years  of  age;  from  there  on  I  W(»'ked  nothing  else  but  farming. 
raised  livestock,  different  kinds  of  grain.  Including  400  acres  of 
wheat,  tintll  war  broke  out.  I  went  oyer  there:  on  return  I  had 
Tery  little  left  to  start  out  again.  At  the  end  of  1928  I  lost  my  farm, 
my  estate,  since  I  had  no  opportimity  to  go  back  to  farm,  for  which 
now  I  feel,  with  my  three  small  sons,  one  davighter,  and  wife,  as  an 
undesirable  family  in  this  Nation. 

Yet,  I  take  my  hat  off  my  head  to  any  so-called  good  farmers. 
My  exxjerlence  as  successful  farmer  rates  among  the  very  best.  Now. 
Honorable  Ferguson,  whatever  you  do — ^flght!  for  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act.  When  you  win  you  will  make  tixousands  of  good,  clean, 
healthy  citizens.  I  see  no  better  way  for  progress  in  our  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

■Victor  S.  Snirvr, 

Covington,  Okla. 

April  S,  1940. 

Dear  Mr.  Fergttson:  Yes.  sir;  I  am  one  of  the  refused  applicants 
for  a  long-time  farm  loan,  but,  however,  I  am  not  sore  at  the 
continuation  of  the  program  and  I  cannot  see  where  it  has  harmed 
me  in  any  way  but  has  helped  the  ones  that  got  it,  as  I  believe 
It  would  me  if  I  could  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  gotten 
it. 

For  God's  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  people  at  large  of  the  good 
old  U.  S.  A.  discontinue  the  doling  out  money  to  the  farmer 
for  being  dictated  to  and  continue  the  farm-loan  program  when 
you  know  it  will  help  some  poor  family  to  own  a  home  of  their 
own  and  the  Government  will  get  the  money  back  with  Interest. 

You  vote  for  the  continuation  of  this  bill  and  the  works-pro- 
gram bill  for  me.     Fight  for  it  if  need  be.     I  am  for  you  100  per- 
cent on  these  two  bills.     When  you  come  back  home  come  and 
see  me.    I  am  too  hard  up  to  buy  gasoline  to  come  and  see  you. 
Yours  truly, 

Amthont  D.  Adams. 

Ames,  Okla. 

April  2,  1940.  I 

Dear  Srn:  I  received  your  letter  and  was  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
1  put  in  my  application  for  a  farm  last  fall  but  was  not  approved 
but  I  think  I  was  as  capable  as  those  that  got  farms  but  that 
don't  discourage  me.  I  am  going  to  keep  on  trying.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  want  to  get  one  of  the  farms  this 
fall  if  I  can  at  all.  I  want  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Phil,  that  there  has 
got  to  be  something  done  to  get  people  back  on  the  farms.  I 
want  to  see  the  program  carried  on  as  long  as  possible.  One  thing 
that  has  to  be  stopped  is  big  farmers  taking  houses  and  farms 
off  from  these  farms  and  plowing  up  everything  and  grubbing 
out  all  the  trees  and  then  goes  the  tenants  to  town  and  they 
have  to  get  on  W.  P.  A.  or  something  or  else  starve.  We  need  a 
family  on  each  160  acres  and  we  need  men  who  are  willing  to 
try  and  raise  something  besides  wheat.  We  have  got  to  have  a 
few  hogs,  chickens,  turkeys,  milk  cows,  and  sheep,  a  variety  of 
stock,  and  raise  some  feed  for  them.  We  have  some  farmers  who 
put  ever>thlng  to  wheat  then  go  to  town  and  play  pitch  and 
dominoes.  You  know,  Mr.  Phil,  that  won't  work  at  all.  We  don't 
need  town  farmers.  We  need  men  who  are  willing  to  stay  on 
the  farms  and  work.  There  is  always  something  to  be  done.  We 
also  need  gardens  on  these  farms.  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Phil, 
Eome  of  the  farmers  that  borrow  P.  S.  A.  money  kick  of  the 
record  book  and  say  the  Government  is  telling  us  too  much  what 
to  do.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  lot  of  them  need  somebody  to  tell 
them  and  get  behind  them  and  see  that  they  work.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  wheat  program  but  my  landlord  is  against  it  so  I 
cannot  sitm  up.  Our  wheat  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  awful  bad 
ehnpe,  locks  like  a  5-buEhel  crop  and  maybe  none.  I  wish  some- 
thing could  b5  done  about  hog  market.  They  are  very  cheap.  I 
hope  you  don't  find  this  letter  too  long.  I  am  Just  a  plain  old 
farmer,  33  years  old.  and  have  a  wife  and  3  kiddles  and  some 
day  I  hope  we  can  have  a  family  back  on  each  one  of  th?8e  farms.  I 
wish  that  sometime  I  could  meet  you  and  have  a  good  talk  with  you. 
I  have  some  ideas  that  might  be  worked  out. 
Yours  truly, 

Harrt  Whitino. 

Lamont,  Okla-. 

April  1,  1940. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  March  27  at  hand.  I  was  rather  disappointed 
on  not  receiving  help  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.  Have  been 
en  the  place  for  15  years.  It  Is  up  for  sale  to  settle  estate,  and 
good  farms  with  Improvements  on  them  are  scarce.  I  can  stand 
in  my  yard  arid  count  six  places  that  have  been  stripped  In  the  last 
6  years.  I  understand  the  Bankhead  Act  was  to  help  those  that  had 
no  money.  The  lucky  four  in  Grant  County  had  from  S3. 500  to 
$5,500  on  hand  to  pay  on.  Let  me  have  that  much  and  I  won't  need 
any  help.  I  am  not  against  the  act.  It  Is  Just  the  way  some  of  the 
New  Deal  stuff  Is  handled  In  Grunt  Coimty.  Would  like  to  see  it 
increased  as  It  takes  the  owner -operated  farms  to  hold  the  country 
together,  but  Just  a  rider  in  the  act  when  they  leave  the  farm  with 
any  part  of  the  purchase  price  unpaid  refund  their  money  and  sell 
to  someone  else  unless  they  are  disabled  enough  not  to  go  ahead  and 
tann  the  place. 


I  am  for  It  ICO  percent  and  would  like  to  see  It  go  on  as  the  owner 
farmers  are  the  backbone  of  the  country,  for  when  you  are  a  renter 
you  have  to  line  up  with  the  landlord  or  look  for  another  place. 
I  have  two  landlords  and  they  dont  want  to  comply  with  the 
Triple  A  as  there  was  so  much  crookedness  \n  the  first  3  years.  Take 
the  money  for  leaving  the  land  lay  idle  then  plant  into  wheat  and 
get  the  wheat  and  parity  payments  too. 

I  was  overseas  with  the  other  boys.  The  stay-at-homes  got  the 
start  on  us  and  It  is  darned  hard  to  get  a  foothold  again.  Do  your 
damdest  to  keep  the  act  going.  Maybe  they  will  get  arotuid  to  ma 
eometime. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Alonso  p.  Carpentui, 
(Grartt  County.  Okla.),  Caldwell.  Kant. 

April  1,  1940. 

Deah  Ma.  Percxtson:  In  answer  to  yotirs  on  the  other  side  of  this 
letter.  No,  I  am  not  at  all  sore.  I  was  not  one  of  the  chosen  ones 
but  I  sure  will  be  if  you  fellows  don't  keep  the  program  up,  as  it  Is 
the  only  way  that  we  younger  farmers  can  ever  expect  to  own  a  farm 
of  our  own.    I  sjn  for  it  strong. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  see  some  kind  of  a  graduated  land  tax 
put  on.  so  one  or  two  big  fellows  could  not  farm  700  to  7.000  acres 
of  wheat,  crowding  3  to  20  other  farmers  off  the  land.  Into  town  and 
W.  P.  A.  I,  myself,  was  one  crowded  off  by  a  land  hog  3  years  ago 
and  have  not  had  a  farm  since  that  time  although  I  etiU  have  all  of 
my  equipment  and  would  like  to  find  a  farm  to  rent. 

Still  hoping  you  fellows  will  continue  the  program  and  I  wUl  be 
one  chosen  next  year. 
Yours, 

Feed  A.  Geex,  Numa,  Okla. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  29th  of  March  at  hand  and  content* 
noted. 

Yes;  I  was  one  of  the  many  that  was  tempwrarlly  turned  down 
for  a  Joan  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.  I  understand  thera 
were  around  150  applications  for  same  and  only  funds  enough  for 
5  In  this  county.     Hats  off  to  the  lucky  5. 

Now  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  think  that  is  the  best  thing  that  has  been 
done  In  the  way  of  relief,  and  hope  for  its  continuation  and  that 
I  may  be  one  of  the  lucky  ones,  and  thanks  for  what  you  have 
done. 

Sincerely, 

J.  E.  Gerber,  Driftwood.  Okla. 

April  1,  1940. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  March  29th  received.  I  will  say  I  still 
hope  to  see  the  time  when  I  may  purchase  a  farm  on  a  long-term 
payment  plan  as  a  numlier  of  my  friends  have  in  this  (Alfalfa) 
county. 

Two  of  the  five  families  who  purchased  farms  are  personal 
friends  of  mine.  I  am  sure  for  them,  hoping  them  success  witlk 
their  start. 

Sincerely, 

Clarence  A.  Gerber, 

Cheroke*,  Okla. 
April  1,  1940. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferguson:  I  understood  at  the  tlm/  application  was 
made  out  that  but  a  few  would  have  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
farms. 

Am  not  on  the  outs  with  the  program.  On  the  other  hand  I 
would  rather  see  the  Government  back  capital  to  purchase  farms 
for  farmers  in  America  than  to  back  capital  for  a  future  war  in 
Europe.  The  Government  would  at  least  have  the  farms  for 
security  instead  of  wounded  soldiers,  widows,  and  orphans  to  take 
care  of.  I  would  rather  see  the  program  continued  on  a  small 
Ecale  than  to  be  discontinued.  A  little  good  is  better  than  no 
good. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  C.  Tanner,  Cherokee,  Okla. 

April  2.  1940. 


The  Wheeler-Lea  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  11. 19 iO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago.  by  an 
extension  of  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  Invited 
attention  to  the  disastrous  results,  as  to  freight  rates,  par- 
ticularly in  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  that  would  be  brought 
about    by   the    enactment    of    the    Wheeler-Lea    biH    Tbe 
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momfntcm  occurrences  that  are  now  happening  In  Europe 
clearly  indicate  the  Importance  of  waterways  to  the  military 
safety  of  all  natioDS.  Legislation  such  as  the  Wheeler-Lea 
bill,  restrictive  to  the  development  and  use  of  waterways, 
would  seriously  olpple  the  national  defense  cA  this  country 
at  a  time  when  we  should  be  especially  careful  to  avoid  such 
a  mistake. 

Germany  has  Just  taken  possession  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Norway  in  order  to  insure  better  transportation  of  ore  from 
Norway  to  Oermany.  The  mines  in  northern  Sweden  are 
connected  by  rail  with  the  Baltic  Sea  but.  due  to  the  disad- 
^-antages  of  a  long  rail  haul  for  transporting;  large  tonnages, 
the  longer  water  route  from  Narvik  down  the  western  coast 
of  Norway  Into  the  Skagerrak  to  the  gim  foundries  of  Ger- 
many has  been  used.  Since  England  threatened  to  close 
this  route.  Oermany  has  launched  a  new  war  to  protect  it. 

The  newspapers  are  full  of  news  about  other  pending  cam- 
paigns to  protect  water  routes  carrying  supplies  into  Oer- 
many. The  Danube  River  is  being  used  extensively.  At  any 
moment  we  are  likely  to  hear  of  a  military  expedition  to  keep 
this  route  open.  Another  such  waterway  is  that  from  Yugo- 
slavia to  Trieste.  We  read  that  the  war  is  about  to  be  ex- 
tended Into  the  Adriatic  in  order  to  protect  this  water  route. 
These  waterways  are  comparable  to  the  coastal  and  inland 
waterways  of  the  United  Slates. 

It  would  be  well  nigh  foolhardy  for  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing these  critical  times,  to  put  on  the  statute  l)ooks  a  law 
such  as  the  Wheeler -Lea  bill,  making  our  waterways  sub- 
servient to  a  railroad  commission  having  the  will  to  throtUe 
waterway  development  and  transportation  in  order  to  safe- 
guard or  enhance  the  profits  of  railroads. 

The  Wheeler-Lea  bill  turns  over  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  future  of  inland  water  transporta- 
tion in  this  country. 

Lest  there  be  any  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  that 
Commission,  the  following  passage  is  quoted  from  the  opinion 
of  Chairman  Eastman  of  the  I.  C.  C.  in  decision  F.  S.  A. 
17413.  October  30.  1939. 

It  would  be  more  economical  for  the  Oovemment  not  to  con- 
■truct  and  maintain  tbe  waterways,  but  Instead  to  use  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  money  as  a  subsidy  to  the  railroads  In  exchange 
for  lower  ratea. 


Address  at  Patent  Sesquicentennial  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thttrsday.  AprU  11, 1940 


AnnRlCW    BT    HON. 


CONWAY     P      COK.     CCaOnSSIONER     OP 
PATENTS 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  ta  the  Rxcord.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
United  States  Patent  Commissioner  Conway  P.  Coe  at  the 
Patent  Sesquicentennial  dinner  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  on 
AprU  10.  1940: 

In  the  PrMktanfa  proclamation  mTltlsg  our  people  to  com- 
merncrate  the  beginning  of  the  American  patent  system  he  credits 
our  "patent  laws  with  having  afforded  protection  and  encourage- 
ment to  mTsntors.  In  that  statement  the  President  has  recorded 
truths  that  I  wish  to  make  the  theme  of  my  brief  remarks  to  you. 

Mans  inyentlveness  U  eons  older  than  any  patent  law.  That 
faculty  he  had  firom  the  beginning.  Some  human  contrivances 
date  back  to  the  remotest  recesses  of  pre-history.  The  weapons 
with  which  he  defended  himself  or  obtained  his  food  and  clothing 
were  devised  In  the  depths  of  antiquity.  Some  of  the  utilities 
that  primeval  man  faahloned  still  survive  m  their  essentials. 
tlMUgh  refined  In  detaU.  The  wheel  and  the  boat  are  but  two  of 
these.  DoubtIe«  some  of  the  inventions  which  the  world  has  come 
to  know  In  later  oenturtos  were  anticipated  In  the  pristine  ages. 
For.  durtof  tlUs  vast  atreteh  of  time,  there  was  no  provision  for 
the  pt—enratinn  and  perpetuation  of  these  frulu  of  human  genl\is. 

Througbotit  most  of  the  19  centuries  of  our  own  era  such  meaiis 
9t  oonaarnng  fctsM  and  discoveries  were  lacking.    Had  there  been 


dtzrlng  an  mankind's  long  career  a  way  of  transmlttlnf .  as  there 
was  for  producing,  the  novel  and  the  useful  in  mechanisms  and 
methoda  our  lierltage  from  the  past  would  stirely  be  richer  than 
It  is.  UntU  as  recently  as  the  Impressive  date  we  are  recalling — 
AprU  10.  1790 — there  was  no  ade<ruate  procedure  for  assiirlng  that 
the  handiwork  of  one  generation  should  descend  to  its  posterity. 

The  American  patent  system  has  as  Its  peculiar  achievement  and 
merit  that  it  has  bestowed  permanent  benefits  upon  the  public  In 
the  very  act  of  conferring  a  temporary  reward  and  protection 
upon  the  Inventor.  That  syston  has  established  a  lasting  treasury 
of  the  most  precious  of  all  human  products,  that  Is  to  say,  useful 
conceptions.  Whitney's  cotton  gin,  one  of  the  earliest  mventlons 
to  be  patented  by  this  Oovemment,  has  long  since  been  outmoded. 
But  Whitney's  idea  persists  down  to  the  present  as  the  ln.<^ptra- 
tlon  of  each  sticcesstve  improvement  In  gins.  Every  Inventor  who 
has  added  to  the  utility  and  capacity  of  the  gin  has  worked  by 
the  light  of  Whitney's  vl.=;lon.  That  is  true  also  of  all  the  classic 
inventions  that  have  been  prcmptcd  during  the  life  of  our  patent 
system.  Long  after  the  originals  have  served  their  first  purpose 
they  have  continued  to  beget  a  progeny  of  betterments,  and  that 
process   continues. 

Our  material  and  social  advance  has  been  furthered  not  only 
by  the  development  of  new.  but  also  by  the  improvement  of  eld. 
Inventions.  The  history  of  our  national  expansion,  the  growth  of 
our  population,  the  development  of  our  national  resources,  the 
vast  Increase  in  our  collective  wealth,  and  the  elevation  of  our 
standard  of  living  are  the  story  of  our  successftil  dependence  on 
inventions.  A  few  generalizations  wUl  explain  and  also,  I  feel, 
justify  my  statement.  The  first  steamboats  could  navigate  only 
a  comparatively  fmall  mileage  of  our  Inland  waterways.  They 
were  scarcely  a  reliable  meaiu  of  transportation.  But  inventions 
steadily  improved  them,  and  before  Ion?  they  were  able  to  pene- 
trate more  deeply  Into  the  interior.  Fulton's  steamer  piled  the 
Hudson  in  1807. 

Ten  years  later  a  steamboat  ascended  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  St. 
Louis.  This  new  addition  to  the  means  of  carry-lng  freight  and 
passengers  broucht  many  important  gains.  It  aided  in  the  settle- 
ment of  such  of  OUT  territory  as  bordered  our  mldwestcm  rivers. 
But  there  still  remained  great  reaches  of  country  without  white 
population  or  facilities  of  commerce.  A  few  years  later  came  the 
locomotive,  made  more  efficient  by  American  Inventors.  Railroads 
were  soon  traversing  regions  that  must  otherwise  have  remained 
the  wilderness  they  had  been  for  long  ages.  With  the  invention  of 
the  telegraph,  trains  could  go  farther  and  faster  and  more  safely. 
They  could  take  to  the  settlers  In  the  West  the  wares  they  needed 
and  bring  to  market  the  products  of  mines  and  forests  and  fields 
even  be3rond  the  Mississippi. 

Steamboats,  railroads,  and  the  telegraph  were  only  three  of  the 
inventions  which  won  the  West  for  \is.  in  an  economic  sense.  The 
reaper  might  be  added  to  these.  Even  the  revolver  might  be  cred- 
ited with  a  part  in  this  conquest. 

In  the  period  between  1830  and  IMO  there  came  a  whole  series  of 
inventions  that  served  the  West  and  all  other  sections  by  fostering 
new  industries,  by  providing  markets,  by  enlarging  employmeut.  by 
Increasing  population,  and  by  enhancing  our  national  wealth, 
strength,  and  importance.  What  has  come  true  since  the  Civil 
War  Is  too  apparent  to  need  recital.  The  territory  which  we  now 
know  as  continental  United  States  had  been  under  the  the  sov- 
ereignty of  white  men's  governments  for  three  centuries  before  the 
establishment  of  the  American  patent  ejrstem.  There  were  here 
and  there  settlements  having  the  advantages  of  European  civiliza- 
tion and  culture.  But.  after  all.  the  progress  that  was  made  In  all 
that  time  was  principally  in  degree,  not  In  kind.  Industries  In  the 
New  World  differed  little  in  types  and  hardly  at  all  In  methods  and 
mechanisms  from  those  in  Europe.  The  principal  variances  were 
those  of  climate  and  vegetation  and  animals,  and  these  were 
owing  not  to  man  but  to  nature 

An  inhabitant  cf  one  of  the  Colonies  of  North  America,  return- 
ing to  England  after  half  a  lifetime  of  sojourn  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  iet  us  say.  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
would  have  seen  in  Europe  few  novelties  in  the  way  of  inventions 
arising  during  his  absence.  The  Implements  and  Instrumental! 1 1 «• 
famUlar  to  him  before  his  migration  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  still  have  been  in  use.  little  changed.  Suppose,  however 
that  an  English  colonist  who  last  knew  America  In  1790  could  have 
been  reincarnated  and  repatriated  in  1850 — only  60  years  later. 
Whether  the  place  of  his  resurrection  were  Boston.  New  York,  Bal- 
timore, or  Richmond,  he  would  have  been  dazed  by  the  wonders 
that  everywhere  confronted  him. 

Now,  I  am  not  contending  that  man  was  endowed  with  inventive 
talents  either  by  the  American  patent  system  or  any  other  sys- 
tem. I  have  already  been  careful  to  say  that  these  are  the  bounty 
of  Nature.  I  merely  accept  and  repeat  the  truth  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  uttered  in  his  proclamation,  namely,  that  our  patent  sys- 
tem has  encouraged  and  protected  Inventive  genius  and  by  that 
inducement  and  gxiarantee  has  served  the  common  weal  It  Is  to 
that  policy  and  to  that  effect  of  oiir  patent  system  that  I  believe 
^^ ^^*^^^^*^JOT  the  economic  advances  we  have  made  in  the 
last  150  years.  Had  there  been  since  1790  no  greater  IncenUve  and 
requital  for  inventive  ablllUes  and  activities  than  there  were  before 
.w^*"'  *"^*  succeeding  15  decades  would  have  been  as  barren 
MtJ^t  r°t2^  and  a  half  that  preceded  the  inauguration  of  our 

The  philosophy  and  the  ethics  of  our  patent  system  fully  realize 
toep|jLrpo«  for  which  it  was  instituted,  that  li.  to  proiiote  the 
e^^S^.  rL5!^t.*^~»^''.'*  ."''*'^'^  "^  *'y  securing  to  Inventors  tha 
S?^n.  £^^K  °».^.^*'  inventions,  and  thus  enable  them  to  reap 
the  gaais  which  their  ctmtrlbuUons  to  the  general  weUare  hava 
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earned.  T  am  quite  well  aware  that  to  many  people  the  word 
"monopoly,*  when  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  phrase  "exclusive 
rights."  which  was  wrltt^'n  into  the  Constitution,  connotes  wrong 
and  detriment.  But  If  It  Is  understood  to  signify  only  the  creator's 
Just  claim  to  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  own  creation,  the 
term  loses  Its  harshness. 

The  American  patent  system  has  continuously  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  authors.  It  has  recompensed  inventors  for  bring- 
ing Into  being  and  use  what  had  no  previous  existence  and 
therefore  not  only  without  deprivation  to  others,  but  to  the 
benefit  of  all.  A  myriad  of  inventions  once  temporarily  protected 
by  the  monopoly  of  patents  are  now  and  for  long  have  been  com- 
mon property  and  of  general  utility.  Of  these  and  others  we  micht 
never  have  had  knowledge  or  advantage  but  for  the  Inducement 
and  safeguards  which  our  patent  laws  have  provided.  In  short, 
patents  have  put  a  premium  on  Invention  and  the  products  of 
Inventive  minds  have  become  a  precious  patrimony  shared  by 
millions. 

We  owe  so  much  to  the  patent  system  that  we  are  bound  not 
only  to  perpetuate  It.  but  also  to  improve  It.  What  we  received 
from  Congress  in  the  act  of  1790  was  not  a  perfect  formula. 
Several  times  since  then  the  statutes  regulating  the  grant  of 
patents  have  been  changed  for  the  better.  There  is  need  for 
further  constructive  alterations.  These  should  assure  to  the 
patentee  a  more  prompt  and  decisive  determination  of  his  rights 
and  concurrently  a  speedier  and  surer  definition  of  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  users  of  patented  inventions.  After  thorough  can- 
vass of  the  problems  to  be  solved  and  study  of  the  means  of  solu- 
tion the  Department  of  Commerce  prepared  and  presented  to 
Coiigress  several  measures  looking  to  bettermenU.  Five  of  these 
bills  were  enacted  last  August.  Two  others  are  still  pending.  One 
of  these  latter  bills  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  single 
court  of  patent  appeals  whose  decisions  ahall  have  virtually  final 
force  and  effect  throughout  the  United  States  and  its  Territories. 
It  U  our  conviction  that  the  creation  and  functioning  of  such  a 
court  would  obviate  much  of  the  delay,  expense,  and  uncertainty 
which  now  attend  the  adjudication  of  suits  concerned  with  the 
ownership,  validity,  scope  and  Infringenient  of  patents,  and  thus 
subserve  the  Interests  not  only  of  patentees  but  of  the  whole  public. 

The  other  bill  awaiting  congressional  action  would  also,  if 
enacted,  yield  desirable  results.  Its  purpose  Is  to  limit  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  patent  to  a  term  of  20  years  from  the  date  of  filing 
th?  application,  but  not  to  exceed  the  present  statutory  period 
of  17  years.  If,  after  that  bill  were  passed,  an  application  for  any 
reason  protracted  the  prosecution  of  his  application  for  more  than 
3  years,  the  life  of  the  resulting  patent  would  be  correspondingly 
shortened.  Should  his  delays,  for  example,  consume  5  years,  the 
patent  Issued  to  him  would  run  for  15.  Instead  of  17  years.  The 
object  sought  by  this  amendment  Is  to  penalize  and  discourage 
deliberate  procrastination  by  applicants  who  seek  by  that  device  to 
obtain  an  extra  monopoly  In  excess  of  the  statutory  period  of  17 
years.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  filing  and  pendency  of 
an  application  In  general  operates  to  deter  others  from  manufactur- 
ing, using  or  vending  the  particular  Invention  awaiting  patent. 
This  gives  to  the  mere  applicant  much  of  the  benefit,  though  not 
the  absolute  lawful  right,  that  ultimately  accrues  to  him  through 
the  grant  cf  a  patent.  If  such  be  Issued  to  him.  If  an  application 
continues  in  the  Patent  Office  for  10  or  15  years,  therefore,  the 
applicant's  virtual  monopoly,  under  present  cond.tlons,  will  run 
for  27  or  32  years. 

I  mention  these  proposals  for  corrective  action  for  the  reason 
that  our  commemoration  of  the  sequicentennlal  of  our  first  pat- 
ent law  should  not  only  recall  the  blessings  of  the  past  but  should 
equally  insure  new  gains  in  the  futtire.  If  we  are  to  retain  all  we 
have  inherited  and  bequeath  something  additional  to  those  who 
follow  us.  We  should.  I  feel,  be  not  merely  glad  and  grateful  for 
all  the  patent  system  has  given  to  us  and  the  generations  gone; 
we  should  be  solicitous  that  those  yet  to  come  shall  have  cause 
for  gratitude  to  those  who  are  commemorating  this  anniversary. 
We  should  be  moved  by  the  spirit  which  marks  our  patent  sys- 
tem— the  Incentive  not  simply  to  evolve  the  new,  but  also  to 
perfect  the  old.  Our  obedience  to  that  spirit  will  give  greater 
Blgniflcance  both  to  the  year   1790  and  the  year   1940, 


Resolution  Authorizing  Studies  of  Productivity  and 
Labor  Costs  in  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  Jr. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11. 1940 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  great  tech- 
nical improvements  being  brought  forth  constantly  in  Ameri- 
can indu-stry.  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  adjusting 
work  conditions — namely,  wages  and  hours — in  order  that  the 
workers  may  have  increasing  leisure  and  higher  living  stand- 


ards rathor  than  Increased  unemployment  and  withering  pov- 
erty. I  believe  that  we  are  interested  in  bringing  about  these 
necessary  adjustments  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  manner 
and  to  th:.s  end  we  should  have  adequate  information.  If  we 
have  the  facts  and  figures  sought  by  this  resolution  labor 
can  negotiate  with  employers  with  a  sound  base  from  which 
to  work.  If  we  are  denied  adequate  information,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  futile  arguments  and  wasteful  strikes  will 
arise  out  of  negotiations  attempted  with  insufficient  facta 
available. 

The  only  comprehensive  productivity  study  which  has  been 
made  recently  was  that  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  covering  the  period 
from  1910  to  1936.  The  1937  census  gave  some  additional 
information  in  a  few  fields  of  manufacturing,  but  since  that 
date  we  have  had  no  information  on  individual  industries. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  possible  results  of  a  wage  nego- 
tiation in  1940  which  has  to  be  based  on  facts  gathered  In 
1937.  The  present  factual  data  obtainable  through  the  Labor 
Department  are  just  not  sufficient  to  meet  current  needs. 

Tlie  prime  imixsrtance  of  returning  9.000,000  unemployed 
men  and  v.omen  to  work  in  American  industry  as  an  aid  to 
sound  recovery  is  acknowledged  by  labor  and  industry  alike. 
Naturally  the  task  is  one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  labor. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  3.000.000  out  of  work  today 
because  of  labor-saving  devices  introduced  into  industry  in 
the  past  decade.  Had  it  net  been  for  corresponding  adjust- 
ment in  wages  and  hours,  an  additional  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
might  have  been  unemployed.  Work  hours  have  been  re- 
duced from  an  average  of  50  in  1929  to  an  average  of  40  in 
1939.  Productive  efficiency  has  expanded  conspicuously  since 
the  early  twenties,  but  the  advance  in  physical  volume  of 
output  has  lagged  far  behind  this  expansion  in  productivity 
in  nearly  all  fields.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  sharp  decline 
in  the  hours  of  employment  offered  in  industry.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  have  available  up-to-date  information  on  indi- 
vidual industries  in  order  that  we  may  know  which  ones  are 
capable  of  making  the  necessary  adjustments  to  provide  more 
employment. 

Another  development  makes  it  urgent  that  we  have  this 
Information  on  productivity  and  labor  costs  at  once.  The  war 
in  Europe  is  having  far-reaching  effects  on  American  indus- 
try. The  growing  demand  for  goods  from  Europe  brought 
about  striking  price  increases  last  fall.  These  occurred  first 
in  the  wholesale  market  and  are  now  being  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers in  the  retail  market  this  spring.  If  war  continues  we 
may  look  for  additional  price  advances.  These  increased 
prices  must  be  met  by  the  workers,  and  we  are  greatly  con- 
cerned to  see  that  wages  are  adjusted  accordingly,  in  order 
that  that  standard  of  living  which  has  bsen  attained  only 
after  a  long  struggle  may  not  be  forced  down  again.  The 
figures  published  by  the  Labor  Department  will  show  conclu- 
sively that  American  workers  have  an  immediate  problem  to 
which  to  adjust  in  the  rising  prices  brought  on  by  war  condi- 
tions abroad. 

If  war  continues,  we  may  expect  still  further  price  in- 
creases; if  war  ends,  it  appears  that  a  widespread  industrial 
readjustment  will  be  necessary.  In  either  case  there  is  clear 
need  for  up-to-date  facts  if  workers  are  to  adjust  to  changing 
conditions  without  industrial  strife  and  the  resultant  dislo- 
cation of  the  industrial  machine. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  this  is  the  time  to  bring  our  information  up  to  date 
and  keep  it  so  from  year  to  year.  We  now  have  a  good  back- 
ground and  base  on  which  to  build.  Consequently  the  ex- 
pense involved  would  be  much  less  now  than  it  would  be  if  the 
securing  of  this  information  were  put  off  to  some  future  time 
when  this  basic  work  would  have  to  be  redone. 

American  labor  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  arising  from  technical  improvements  In  industry 
and  war  conditions  abroad,  but  it  cannot  solve  them  alone. 
Labor  earnestly  hopes  that  the  Ctongress  will  assist  In  the 
efforts  to  maintain  industrial  peace  by  granting  the  request 
for  means  to  secure  the  information  on  productivity  and  labor 
costs,  which  is  essential  for  successful  wage  and  hour  nego- 
tiations. 
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Application  for  Loan  From  R.  F.  C 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprQ  11. 1940 


LETTER  FROM  CLOYD  W.  MTUJat 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Cloyd  W.  Miller,  president  of  the 
Hickory  Clay  Producta  Co.,  of  Mineral  City,  Ohio,  who  has 
been  vainly  trying  for  many  months  to  obtain  a  loan  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing his  Ule  manufacturing  plant  at  Mineral  City,  Ohio,  which 
will  give  employment  to  approximately  40  men  who  are  now 
without  Jobs.    The  letter  speaks  for  Itself,  and  Is  as  follows: 

MufXKAi.  Cmr.  Ohio.  March  9.  1940. 
Bon.  EAEt  R.  Lswa. 

lUpresentative.  410  Houae  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkak  Mb.  Lxwra:  My  letter  of  February  34.  IJHO.  to  you  on  this 
■ubject  considered  R.  F.  C.-N  L.  R.  B.  collusion  under  the  belief 
that  K.  L.  R.  B  was  responsible  for  It.  that  It  sponsored  the  Idea, 
■ought  out  R.  P.  C  otnclals  to  make  the  arrangement.  But  after 
Schram.  chairman  of  R  P.  C  .  testineU  to  thia.  Madden,  of  N  L.  R.  B. 
denied  It  and  said  the  overtures  for  collusion  sprang  from  R.  P.  C. 
■o  w«  have  heads  of  two  powerful  Ooverament  agencies  making 
each  other  out  a  liar  In  effect.  This  contradiction  Is  exceedingly 
important  In  Itaelf  and  adds  much  significance  to  the  conspiracy. 
Or  Is  honesty  an  unimportant  detail  In-  attaining  the  ends  of 
unselfish  Idealists  for  the  wholesome  good  of  the  people?  Who  is 
telling  the  truth,  Schram  or  Madden?  The  one  who  Is  not  telling 
the  truth  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  Oovemment  service.  Con- 
fidence in  Government  Is  shattered  as  by  a  hurricane  by  this  deal, 
but  we  are  left  with  both  of  these  officials,  one  discredited  by  an 
luitruthful  statement,  but  we  do  not  know  yet  which  one. 

As  for  the  veracity  of  Madden  versus  Schram.  Madden  said  he 
lobbied  In  Congress  for  appropriations  for  N.  L.  R.  B.,  an  act 
probably  Indictable  under  Federal  laws  He  did  not  mince  words. 
One  may  question  the  wisdom  of  Madden's  zeal  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  Act.  but  he  appears  to  be  honest 
In  hU  statements  and  beliefs  about  It. 

If  R.  P,  C.  desired  this  collusion,  what  was  Its  purp>ose?  Why  did 
It  w«nt  to  hold  back  money  under  the  conditions  testified  to?  To 
further  the  purposes  of  N  L.  R.  B  or  for  purposes  not  yet  disclosed? 
I  suap<K;t  the  latter.  R.  P.  C.  must  have  had  some  ulterior  motive 
or  It  would  not  have  made  overtures  to  N.  L.  R  B  :  if  the  approach 
for  this  questionable  deal  came  from  N  L.  R.  B.  without  an  ulterior 
use  for  It  only  an  insane  R.  P.  C.  would  have  acceded  to  It.  Did 
theee  men  think  It  would  never  become  public?  If  so.  It  Is  all  the 
more  vicious.  Natiunlly  N.  L.  R.  B  would  accept  such  a  proffer  of 
assistance,  but  Ui  helping  N.  L.  R.  B.  put  the  screvrs  on  borrowers, 
what  would  R.  P.  C.  say  to  a  borrower?  Would  it  say  bluntly, 
"There  Is  a  labor  complaint  filed  against  you,  and  we  are  going  to 
hold  up  your  loan  money  for  the  purpose  of  helping  N  L.  R.  B  until 
the  matter  Is  settled"?  Hardly.  Rather.  R.  P  C.  would  act  as  If  to 
help  the  borrower,  to  hold  things  in  abeyance  by  the  use  of  some 
Insipid  excuse,  or  It  might  Imply  to  the  borrower  that  It  was  not  in 
accord  with  N.  L.  R  B.  tactics,  but  its  own  trust  required  that  the 
loan  money  be  held  up.  R.  P.  C.  would  be  a  venomous  snake  In  this 
situation  which  would  hartUy  be  relished  by  Its  subordinates.  Being 
rats  even  for  a  Government  agency  Is  not  pleasant. 

It  begins  to  be  clearer  to  me  why  the  subordinates  In  R.  F  C  were 
so  excited  after  Dlrectar  Merrlam  gave  me  that  private  R.  P  C.  deci- 
sion of  July  5,  1930.  It  was  bad  enough  to  knife  me  in  it  behind  my 
back,  but  to  have  It  pubUahed  was  too  much.  The  subordinates 
were  almort  hysterical;  perhaps  they  were  thinking  that  more  of  the 
Inside  workings  of  R.  P.  C.  might  become  public,  as  they  have. 
Schram  said.  "We  ought  to  protect  our  subordinates."  in  referring  to 
Merrlam  s  net  giving  It  to  me.  Protect  them  from  what?  Surely 
not  from  disclosing  honest  clerical  mistakes  which  could  easily  bs 
corrected  and  forgiven. 

How  much  Influence  our  labor  record  has  had  in  R  P  C.  in  our 
case  I  do  not  know.  I  wrote  my  argtmients,  presented  the  facts,  and 
made  cur  case  without  reference  to  labor.  Labor.  I  now  supp^>se. 
has  been  a  consideration  in  all  R.  P.  C.  cases.  If  our  labor  record 
was  considered  on  the  facts  and  truthfully.  It  should  be  a  strong 
Influence  in  favor  of  our  getting  the  money  we  need.  But  who 
would  now  believe  It  was  a  favorable  Influence  for  us  In  R.  P.  C.'s 
dellbcYatlcns?     We  had  some  labor  trouble. 

Having  approached  theee  R.  P.  C.  directors  as  Intellectually  honest 
men  with  25.000  to  SO.OOO  words  In  our  own  behalf.  I  am  left  cold 
and  clammy  at  this  R.  P.  C.-N.  L.  R.  B.  collusion.  I  have  believed 
these  men  were  Jtidgcs  with  integrity  and  honor.  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  erlUdse  them  or  their  procedure  because  I  had  con^euce  in  my 


Government.  Men  with  Iron  In  their  veins  do  not  object  to  criticism 
or  publicity  about  their  conduct  of  affairs;  still  R.  F.  C.'s  Mitchell 
warned  me  against  publicizing  the  record.  The  old  bromide  about 
molasses  being  better  than  vinegar  Implies  I  seek  a  favor.  I  seek 
none.  I  want  my  rights  under  this  act.  For  months  I  have  been 
appealing  to  men  who  have  admitted  guilt  of  a  conspiracy  which 
may  have  made  all  my  work  futile  from  the  very  beginning. 

A  conspiracy  of  this  sort  would  naturally  be  demoralizing  to  the 
morale  of  any  organization.  This  may  account  for  the  carelessness. 
Inefficiency,  and  inuampetency  I  have  encountered  in  R.  P.  C,  Its 
reftisal  to  negotiate  with  me  or  consider  sjrmpathetlcally  and  pa- 
tiently the  merit  of  our  plana.  The  arrogant  and  dictatorial  atti- 
tude which  is  displayed  constantly  Is,  in  my  opinion,  the  defense 
mechanism  of  a  weak,  incompetent,  and  cowardly  Government 
agency. 

Men  capable  of  making  a  secret  collusion  deal  of  this  nature  for 
purposes  not  yet  clear  might  not  shrink  at  offering  us  $20  000 
secured  by  everything  I  own.  with  the  express  design  of  rubbing 
me  out  financially  and  divesting  the  present  ownership  of  this 
property  of  it.  This  would  be  the  result  of  our  acceptance  of 
R  P.  C.'s  offer.  Might  this  offer  be  the  product  of  Corcoran's  mind, 
who  said,  as  quoted  by  Moley.  "Fighting  with  a  businessman  is  like 
fighting  with  a  Polack.  You  can  give  no  quarter."  Corcoran  said 
this  behind  the  backs  of  businessmen,  and  I  do  not  t)elieve  Moley 
would  have  published  it  If  it  was  a  mere  wisecrack — it  was  thor- 
oughly Corcoran;  his  studied  philosophy  for  saving  the  country. 

The  security  asked  by  R.  P.  C.  for  the  $20,000  loan  is  $172,000 
of  property  (R.  F.  C.  appraisal)  plus  my  personal  endorsement 
worth  $50,000  more  We  offered  $125,000  of  security  (R.  F.  C."s  ap- 
praisal) for  a  $35,000  loan  which  R.  P.  C.'s  engineer -examiner  re- 
ported to  R.  P.  C.  we  need.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  our  plans 
and  approved  them.  The  repudiation  by  R.  P.  C.  directors  of  Its 
own  engineer  Is  Inexplicable. 

It  will  become  increasingly  embarrassing  for  the  directors  of 
R.  P.  C.  to  hide  under  the  cloak  of  their  discretionary  pwwer.  This 
power  Itself  makes  It  imperative  that  they  Jiistify  their  position 
on  any  matter  to  anyone  These  men  have  missed  the  point — 
they  are  judges,  not  merely  arbitrary  dictators.  Unfortunately  they 
are  legally  answerable  to  no  one,  only  indirectly  to  Congress.  A 
perfect  set-up  for  misuse  of  power  which  from  an  ethical  point 
of  view  is  demonstrated  In  this  collusive  agreement  with  N.  L.  R.  B. 
The  power  of  R.  P.  C.  makes  R.  P.  C.-N  L.  R.  B  collusion  a 
matter  of  outstanding  Importance  to  the  Nation.  R  F.  C.  directors 
are  discredited  by  It.  Soft  pedaling  it.  silence  about  it  in  Wash- 
ington, disregard  of  It  by  Congress,  will  not  revive  conflden-e  in 
men  who  have  been  guilty  of  this  sort  of  thing.  I  ."^uspect  public 
confidence  in  this  bank  will  be  saved  only  by  the  resignation  of 
the  piesent  board  of  directors.  This  collusion  key  fits  the  door  to 
the  house  I  have  patiently  built  over  a  pvrrlod  of  months.  It  throws 
much  light  even  though  I  have  no  direct  evidence  as  yet  that  this 
coUiislon  or  related  corxslderatlona  affected  our  case. 

As  serious  as  this  situation  is.  I  cannot  help  a  wry  smile  at  Madden 
for  making  a  deal  of  this  sort  with  R.  P.  C.  One  mrust  know  his 
men  when  he  enters  the  racket  field.  I  think  Madden  has  guts 
though  his  ptLssion  for  idealism  may  be  proved  unwise  and  xua- 
fruitful  by  events. 

I  am  frequently  asked,  "Do  you  really  want  this  loan?"  Let  me 
answer  definitely.  "Yes"  for  all  time.  This  question  bores  me.  It 
may  Imply  that  the  questioner  believes  R.  P.  C.  has  favors  to  pas« 
out,  that  a  fix  is  in  order,  that  the  directors  or  subordinates  must 
be  played  up.  all  sorts  of  silly  things  which  ignore  totally  the 
merit  of  our  case.  It  remains  xmdisturbed  and  unassailable. 
Sincerely, 

Clotd  W.  MnjLKH. 
President.   The   Hickory  Clay  Products   Co..   Mineral   City, 
Ohio. 


Tragric  Fate  of  Small  Nations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  11. 1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  concerned  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  think  our 
State  Department  should  have  an  expression  from  Congress 
in  connection  with  its  handling  of  the  difficult  conditions 
which  now  exist  in  other  i>arts  of  the  world. 

The  war  lords  are  on  the  march  again.  Two  dajrs  ago, 
without  warning,  the  Nazi  Government  in  Germany  marched 
its  soldiers  into  Denmark  and  has  now  proceeded  to  occupy 
Norway,  and  there  are  indications  that  they  intend  to  occupy 
Sweden.  I  note  a  foreign  newspaper  dispatch  which  says 
that  Holland  will  probably  be  next,  and  that  the  safety  of 
all  small  countries  in  the  world  is  at  stake. 
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In  1939  the  Nazi  Government  of  Germany  marched  Into 
Poland  and,  without  cause  or  provocation,  attacked  the  Polish 
people  and  laid  waste  to  their  country,  bringing  war  and 
destruction  to  men,  women,  and  children  alike.  This  was  the 
case  of  a  powerful  nation  attacking  a  smaUer  one,  and  for 
good  measure  Russia  Joined  in  the  program  of  plunder.  And 
so  Poland,  noted  for  its  high  type  of  civilization,  its  litera- 
ture, art.  and  other  attainments,  feU  before  the  overwhelming 
odds  of  the  oppressor. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  Uttle  Republic  of  Finland  was  the 
victim  of  the  aggressor.  Its  heroic  defense  against  the  com- 
munisUc  Government  of  Russia  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  great  episodes  which  illustrates  how  courage  and  hero- 
ism measure  up  to  situations  which  call  for  the  noblest 
impulses  of  the  human  race. 

Today  we  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  powerful  army  led  by 
Nazi  leaders  overpowering  small  and  peaceful  nations,  such 
as  Denmark  and  Norway,  without  any  consideration  whatever 
for  their  rights  as  neutrals,  without  regard  for  their  rights 
under  international  law,  and  in  violation  of  every  prmciple  of 

fairness,  equity,  and  decency.  ._  ^  „  ,     .^  

Let  us  note  that  when  Russia  attacked  Finland  noncom- 
batants— men,  women,  and  children  who  were  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  Army-had  their  homes  bombed  and 
destroyed,  and  these  people  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
This  same  condition  may  develop  among  the  people  in  Norway 

&,n(l  dscwhcrc 

n  this  were 'a  case  where  some  small  country  had  gone  out 
of  its  way  to  violate  its  duties  and  obUgations  to  the  Nazi 
Government  of  Germany,  and  to  help  its  enemy.  I  would  net 

comment  at  all.  .^     ...  rm^     .^^/,,,ia 

But  we  have  an  entirely  different  situation.  The  people 
of  Norv^-ay  and  the  people  of  Sweden  have  been  known  for 
their  outstanding  qualities  and  leadership.  Their  civilization 
Is  of  the  highest  tj-pe.  They  are  recognized  as  honest  and 
Industrious  Those  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  hold 
the  respect  cf  all  people  with  whom  they  associate  because 
of  these  many  good  qualities.  . 

We  can  and  should  extend  to  them  our  sympathy  at  this 
time  and  our  hope  that  they  and  other  small  nations  may  be 
spared  the  ravages  of  war.  The  doctrine  that  might  makes 
right  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Nazi  Government,  is 
one  that  we  cannot  follow  and  it  must  be  condemned  by 
right-thinking  people. 

This  philosophy  that  might  makes  right  is  probably  the 
philosophy  of  other  warring  nations.  What  I  say  about  the 
Nazi  doctrine  is  applicable  to  them.  They  should  and  must 
respect  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  are  entitled  to  no  consid- 
eration from  this  country  when  they  violate  the  rights  of 
neutrals.  We  want  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  foreign 
wars,  and  although  we  s>-mpathize  with  the  small  nations,  at 
the  same  time,  our  policies  must  be  such  as  to  avoid  involve- 
ment in  the  European  conflict. 


Favors  to  Foreigners,  or  a  Program  That  Costs 

Nothing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  11. 1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JOHN  Q.  TOWNSEND,  JR  .  OP  DELAWARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  statement 
by  Senator  John  G.  Townsend.  Jr..  on  the  foreign-silver 
program  entitled  "Favors  to  Foreigners,  or  a  Program  That 
Costs  Nothing."  as  follcws: 

How  the  American  sUver  program  hands  out  multiple  gifts  to 
foreigners,   without   any  thought  of   reciprocity  or  corresponding 


benefit  being  extended  to  us  by  the  beneficiaries.  Is  a  matter 
Inadequately  understood  by  most  Americans.  The  foreigners  who 
sell  us  their  unwanted  silver  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  take  our  goods  (1.  e.,  our  wealth)  In  exchange,  and  many 
Americana  think  that  we,  and  not  the  foreigners,  are  the  bene- 
flclarles  of  such  shell-game  economics.  Since  1933  about  •LOW-- 
000.000  has  been  handed  over  to  foreigners  In  this  manner.  We 
may  see  how  the  program  has  worked  by  a  glance  at  Mexico,  at 
present  the  major  beneficiary  of  our  silver  Kimpllclty. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  record,  the  Presidents 
proclaroatlon  of  December  21,  1033.  was  the  flrst  concrete  assist- 
ance extended  to  Mexico's  sUver-mlnlng  industry  by  the  American 
Governn.ent.  Under  that  proclamation  and  those  which  later 
modified  it.  all  sellers  of  silver  were  benefited  through  the  re- 
moval from  the  market  of  the  entire  Amerlam  mine  output  of 
silver.  Since  the  United  States  Is  the  world's  second  largest  pro- 
ducer of  silver,  this  mopplng-up  move  was  of  very  material  aid 
to  the  Mexican  silver-mining  Industry.  It  was  promptly  reflected 
m  the  market  price  of  sUver.  already  greatly  Inflated  through  the 
activities  of  speculators  looking  for  congressional  action.  The 
average  official  price  cf  silver  In  New  York  In  1933  was  34.7  cents. 
Within  a  few  days  of  the  President's  1933  pnxilamatlon  Mexican 
silver  wa.s  selling  at  45  cents. 

The  second  and  largest  benefit  which  this  Government  con- 
ferred on  Mexican  sliver  was  thiough  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  cf 
1934  The  flrst  big  step  under  that  law  was  the  Presidents  na- 
tionalization of  the  silver  then  lield  here  by  speculators.  Therebv 
the  Government  in  one  fell  swoop  mopped  up  about  113.00C.0OO 
ounces  of  silver,  or  more  than  half  again  as  much  silver  as  aU 
Mexico's  mines  had  produced  In  the  whole  preceding  year. 

Thirdly  as  the  Treasury  enthusiastically  entered  the  open 
mark°t  for  foreign  newly  mined  and  demonetized  silver  on  a 
scale  never  before  dreamed  of,  the  market  price  naturally  soared, 
to  the  great  and  direct  benefit  of  th-  world's  chief  silver-produc- 
ing country— Mexico— whose  mining  activity  the  American  buying 

program  stimulated.  ^       ^        ^       ,j    trAnt\nnn'\ 

From  1934  through  1939  Mexico  produced  and  sold  464  900,000 
ounces  of  silver,  an  average  of  78.100.000  ounces  a  year.  In  1933 
Mexico  produced  only  68.100.000  ounces  of  silver.  To  date,  there- 
fore Mexico's  silver  production  since  1934  has  been  CO.000.000 
ounces  greater  than  it  would  ha\e  been  had  lUi  output  continu.-d 
only  at  the  pre-silver-program  rate. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  extent  of  Mexico's  benefit  from  the  Ameri- 
can Government's  silver  policy.  si-Mce  the  reckless  American  buying 
nushed  the  so-called  world-market  price  artiflcially  high  In  193o 
it  reached  81  cents  per  ounce,  when  the  ridiculou-sness  of  the 
program  caused  an  admlnlstrativo  modification  thereof. 

In  1933  when  silver  was  alrea^dy  high  in  price  because  of  tho 
London  silver  agreement  and  other  artiflclal  fadors,  Mexico's  silver 
nroduction  yielded  that  country  an  estimated  $23,875,000.  Had  thera 
been  no  American  Treasury  purchases  In  the  ensuing  6  ycais  ana 
had  1933  conditions  continued.  Mexico  would  have  received  for 
its  silver  during  the  period  1934-  39  the  sum  of  $140,010,000.  In 
reality  and  almost  entirely  because  of  the  American  silver  program. 
Mexico  was  able  to  sell  its  silver  output  during  these  6  years  for 
an  estimated  $219,852,000.  On  ths  basis  the  conclusion  :s  obvious 
that  the  American  silver  policy  has  presented  Mexico  with  a  gift 
of  the  difference  between  those  two  figtires,  or  approxhnately  $S0,- 
000  000   entirely  without  a  quid  pro  quo. 

This  takes  no  account  of  Mexico's  gains  through  other  American 
programs  such  as  the  $35-an-ounce  gold  policy,  which  Elmil-irly 
Involves  no  reciprocity  on  Mexico's  part.  In  fact  the  present 
American  gold  policy  today  yields  Mexico  more  dollars  than  tha 
American  silver  policy. 

In  this  era  of  billions,  a  mere  $80,000,000  does  not  seem  like  much 
money  to  be  giving  away — some  might  call  It  throwing  tiway — but 
It  is  still  a  sizable  sum.  In  the  W.  P.  A.  that  much  money  would 
support  133.000  needy  Americans  for  a  full  year.  On  the  siune  basis, 
the  $1  000  000.000  we  have  spent  for  foreign  silver  would  have  sup- 
ported 1  687.500  Americans  on  the  W.  P.  A,  rolls;  for  a  ftUl  year. 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  CENSUS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  from  the 
Honorable  W.  L.  Austin,  Director  of  the  Census,  a  most  in- 
teresting report  concerning  the  reception  that  census  enu- 
merators received  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy.  It  Is 
clearly  evident  from  this  report  that  you  cannot  fool  the. 
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people  ail  the  time.  Despite  the  campaign  to  discredit,  for 
political  purposes,  the  efforts  of  the  Director  of  the  Census 
to  carry  out  his  constitutional  duties,  the  good  people  of 
this  country  proved  they  are  willing  to  trust  public  officials 
by  wUbngly  answering  the  questions  of  the  enumerators. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  spread  to  every  comer  of  the 
country. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Census  Is  so  interesting 
I  Include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks.    The  report  follows: 

Repcrta  from  more  than  600  ol  the  839  district  euperrlsors  of  the 
1940  census,  sent  to  Washington  Wednesday  night  after  the  first 
3  days  of  census  taking.  Indicate: 

I  That  the  public  generally  was  BXuprlBed  at  the  mildness  and 
•Implicuy  of  the  inquiries 

a.  That  the  pubUc  reaction  from  coast  to  coast  Is  "excellent." 
Prom  only  1  of  the  530  districts  was  It  described  as  poor.  More 
than  400  district  supervisors  used  the  word  "excellent,"  many 
more  the  word  "good." 

3  That  the  separate  blanks,  provided  for  persons  who  do  not 
wish  to  give  wage  or  salary  Information  to  enumerators,  are  used 
very  infrequently. 

4.  That  out  of  the  millions  enumerated  not  more  than  1  person 
In  every  10.000  offered  any  ob}ectlJa  to  any  of  the  questions 

&  That  many  persons,  when  they  learned  the  true  nature  of  the 
questions,  urged  their  friends  to  cooperate,  and  are  otherwise 
helpful  to  census  takers. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  supervlaors'  reports: 

KXCXBPT8  ntOM  aXPOKTB  OT  CXNSITS  DISTaiCT  SUPEKVISOtS 

Manchester.  N.  H  :  O^'er  9.CC0  enumerated.  Excellent  reaction. 
Thrr>e  mayors  of  four  cities  In  district  asked  ctlzens'  enthusiastic 
cooperation  No  opixisltlon  so  far. 
— -  Concord.  N  H.:  Senior  United  States  Senator  BanwES  photo- 
graphed with  enumerator  for  press.  Very  helpful.  Governor 
Murphy's  public  8t.^tcment  also  helps.    Reaction  excellent. 

Superior.  Wis  :  Women  having  read  unfavorable  publicity  met 
enumerator  curtly.  After  hearing  questions  was  so  pleased  phoned 
to  doscn  friend.^  to  aumre  kindly  reception. 
~-  San  Jo»«.  Calif  :  Ctttjren  volunteered  to  explain  simplicity  of 
population  schedule  to  neighbors  after  discovering  public  misled  by 
false  Information  over  radio. 

Trinidad.  Colo.:  Apparently  very  little  aversion  to  answering  In- 
come questions. 

Pueblo.  Oolo  :  Is  that  all?    Why  that's  easy. 

Emporia.  Kans.:  William  Allen  White's  several  editorials  biggest 
help. 

Wellington.  Kans.:  One  reluctant  citizen  finally  consented  to  hear 
questions.  Told  enumerator  questions  not  what  he  expected.  Citl- 
Ecn  took  time  to  get  data  and  had  enumerator  stay  for  dinner. 

Wichita.  Kans.:  General  surprise  at  unobjectionable  nature  of 
questlors.  after  adverse  national  publicity. 

Chicago,  m.:  Wonderful  cooperation  from  elite  on  Gold  Coast.  No 
outstanding  antagonism  whatever.  One  apartment  manager  called 
guest.-*  himself.  Informing  them  enumerator  was  calling.  One  night 
watchman  stayed  up.  sacrificing  sleep  to  give  Inforniatlon.  One 
wom.an.  after  seeing  simplicity  of  schedules,  said  she  would  telephone 
newspapers  and  chide  them  for  critical  articles. 

Gary,  Ind.:  Three  foreign-born  persons  stated  "Proud  of  being 
citizen,  willing  to  cooperate  In  every  way." 

Indianapolis.  Ind.:  Surprise  expressed  by  three  out  of  four  because 
questions  are  so  few. 

Den\'er,  Colo.:  Ernumerators  enthusiastic  about  public  reception. 
One  had  three  invitatloru  to  stay  for  dinner. 

Waterbury,  Conn.;  Many  wage  earners  are  leaving  factory  wage 
statements  at  home  with  wives. 

Sioux  City.  Iowa:  No  refusals,  no  objections,  no  resistance,  every- 
body cooperating. 

Prescott.  ArlE  :  Prospector  from  many  miles  out  In  mountains 
came  to  the  oflQce  to  make  sure  he  was  counted. 

Oakland.  Calif.:  Public  reaction  exceUent.  Seme  citizens  Invited 
enumerators  to  hmch. 

Olendale.  Calif.:  Many  favorable  gestiires  to  enumerators.  Sev- 
eral mvitatlons  to  lunch,  etc. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  One  apartment  manager  requested  tenants  to 
come  to  lobby  to  meet  enumerator.  Many  women  greatly  surprised 
that  questions  are  not  of  embarrassing  nature 

Alhambrft.  Calif.:  Oenerml  reaction:  "Is  that  aU  you  want  to 
know?" 

Eldorado.  Ark.:  Plantation  owner  said  he  was  glad  his  110  ten- 
ants would  tell  story. 

Fayettevllle.  Ark.:  Scores  of  dtlaens  filled  out  Information  In 
advance.     Many  surprised  at  mildness  and  brevity  of  quiz. 

Birmingham.  Ala.:  Public  reaction  exceUent.     One  person  came 
to  office  to  get  enumerator's  addresa  and  save  him  a  return  trip. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.:  Reaction  exceUent  plus.    Salvation  Army  urging 
cooperation  on  street. 

Riverside.  Calif.:  Excellent  reaction.  One  man  traveled  50  miles 
to  bring  correct  Information  for  enumerator. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. :  Lady  phoned  office  long  distance  to  compli- 
ment enumerator. 

Stockton.  Oallf.;  BafQaala  are  nlL  Advarse  pubUdty  ts  appar- 
eatiy 


Wilmington.  Del.:  Three  leading  churchmen,  after  ftetng  enu- 
merated, stated.  "I  see  nothing  wrong  with  these  questions.  After 
hearing  radio  had  decided  not  to  answer  them." 

Boise.  Idaho:  One  envmierator  Invited  to  breakfast.  Questions 
answered  while  eating. 

Jesup,  Ga. :  One  man  said.  "No  good  American  wants  to  be  counted 
out  of  the  census  of  the  American  people. '  Enumerators  reporting 
unusual  courtesies  extended.  People  feel  no  hesitancy  in  giving  full 
rejwrts. 

Atlanta.  Oa.:  Auditor  for  public  utility  comp>any  came  to  office 
three  times  to  make  advance  reports,  as  would  be  away  from  home. 

Pittsburg.  Kans  :    Glad  to  give  information. 

Topeka.  Kans  :  Reaction  excellent.  Outstanding  cooperation 
from  Hon.  Alfred  M  Landon.  who  assured  me  his  Intention  to 
cooperate  fuUy  and  made  appointment. 

Prestonsburg.  Ky.:  City  attorney  spent  most  of  April  2  advising 
general  public  to  answer  all  questions. 

Ashland.  Ky.:  Superintendent  of  schools  volunteered  use  of  maps 
to  aid  enumerators. 

Kansas  City:  Public  surprised  at  Impersonal  nature  of  questions 
after  previous  adverse  publicity.  One  housewife  offered  to  make 
coffee  for  enumerator. 

Little  Rock.  Ark  :  Public  recognizes  criticism  of  census  questions 
as  political  claptrap,  but  did  not  know  questions  so  few  and  so 
simple. 

Idaho  Falls.  Idaho:  Chamber  of  Commerce  preparing  tele- 
phone program  to  urge  every  citizen  to  cooperate.  Public  reaction 
excellent. 

Bloomington.  111.:  Businessman  whose  family  wa.s  leaving  town 
called  last  Saturday  and  asked  preliminary  schedule. 

Murphysboro.  111.:  Reaction  excellent;  no  report  of  refusals  or 
discourtesy 

Precport.  HI.:  Citizen  was  prejudiced  before  eninnerator  called,  but 
can't  see  now  why  anyone  should  object  to  answering  all  questions. 

Vlncennes.  Ind.:  In  one  housshold  man  refused  to  an^iwer  ques- 
tions. Wife  embarrassed  at  husband's  attitude  and  answered  all 
question.?. 

Indianapolis.  Ind  :  Public  surprised  at  simplicity  of  questions. 

IX's  Moines.  Iowa:  Public  rcaciiOn  good;  proud  to  be  Auierican 
citizen;  happy  to  cooperate. 

Washin^cn.  D.  C;  At  9:30  a.  m.  received  phone  call  from  a 
woman  who  said  It  wa.s  raining  anc*.  if  we  would  llkp  her  to  do  so, 
she  would  ccme  to  our  office  and  give  the  information. 

Port  Dodge.  Iowa:  Three  women  lived  In  one  house.  Enumerator 
knocked.  No  answer.  He  stepped  behind  house.  Woman  came  out 
back  door,  thinking  him  gone.  He  bowed  politely,  explained  census, 
and  went  away  with  schedules  filled. 

Council  Bluffs.  Iowa:  People  saying  this  wa&n't  anything  like  the 
radio  and  papers  said  it  would  be. 

Somerset.  Ky.:  Nearly  everyone  helpful.  One  drunk  and  one  bank 
employee  said  did  not  have  to  answer. 

Richmond.  Ind.:  Citizens  eager  to  cooperate.  Only  objections  re- 
late to  mortga^. 

Seminole.  Okla.:   General  reaction  excellent.     No  resistance. 

Chlckasha.  Okla  :  One  citizen  drove  enumerator  to  all  of  his 
tenant  houses  to  assure  complete  coverage. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.:  Hotel  manager  volunteers  to  help  organize 
all  hotels  for  cooperation.     Only  two  refusals. 

Durant.  Okla.:  Only  1  out  of  10.000  refu-sed  a  part  of  the  infor- 
mation. 

Muskogee.  Okla.:  Citizens  eurprlsed  to  find  there  is  nothing  to 
the  propaganda.     Good  cooperation. 

Port  Smith.  Ark.:  One  citizen  leaving  home  made  list  of  answers 
from  newspaper  and  left  them  for  enumerator. 

San  Francisco.  Calif  :  General  attitude:  "V.liere  are  the  tough 
questions  we  were  supposed  to  answer?"  Public  reaction  cordial 
and  cooperative,  even  cheerful. 

S.in  Diego.  Calif.:  Cooperation  100  percent.  No  refusals,  no  re- 
quests for  confidential  sJips  on  wages. 

Hartford.  Conn.:  Professional  man  after  Interview  wondered  what 
all  hullabaloo  in  papers  was  about. 

Willlmantlc.  Conn.:  Many  farm  households  ready  with  complete 
farm  schedules  and  answers  to  income  and  mortgage  questions. 

Augusta.  Ga.:  One  citizen  phoned  to  locate  and  secure  return  of 
missing  neighbor  to  heip  enumerator. 

Macon.  Ga. :  Many  working  people  asking  preliminary  schedules  to 
cpare  enumerators  second  visit. 

Griffln.  Ga.:  One  mill  owner  Instructed  all  employees  to  get  office 
figures  on  employment  records  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  enumera- 
tor. 

Pocatello.  Idaho:  Rural  reaction  farmers  excellent.  Prominent 
bu.sinessman  from  whom  cooperation  not  expected  came  to  offlcu 
requested  enumeration. 

Lexington.  Ky.:  Three  heads  of  households  volunteered  to  come 
to  office  and  All  out  schedules  so  enumerator  could  get  a  little 
sleep  Wednesday  morning. 

MobUe.  Ala.:  General  reply,  "Is  that  all?  We  were  expecting 
more." 

Montgomery.  Ala.:  Plve  deaf  mutes  one  household  wrote  own 
schedules  separately  for  enumerator  who  did  not  understand  sign 
lani^uage. 

BatesvUld.  Ark.:  Numerous  entmieratois  toged  to  stay  for  lunch. 
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Jonesboro.  Ark.:  People  glad  to  give  Information  for  good  of 
country. 

Zanesville.  Ohio:  Pew  objections  to  salary  questions. 

Akron.  Ohio:  Reaction  excellent.  One  citizen  with  many  servants 
In  household  phoned  to  make  appointment  In  order  to  be  at  home. 
Majority  express  surprise  at  lack  of  impertinence  in  questions. 

Waverly.  Ohio:  It  was  reported  one  woman  would  refuse  to  an- 
swer. Enumerator  reports  she  was  cooperative  and  wanted  to  know 
where  the  questions  were  which  had  been  so  greatly  publicized. 

Youngstown.  Ohio:  Public  agreeably  surprised  with  questioiis. 
Were  alarmed  by  radio  publicity  One  large  steel  concern  made 
10.000  copies  of  population  questions  to  prepare  employees  for 
enumerators. 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio:  Reaction  excellent  with  no  demand  for  sep- 
arate income  form  and  no  refusals.  One  enumerator  with  35  years 
experience  said  never  had  encountered  such  wholehearted  cooper- 

"  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Reaction  pood.  Employer  large  establishment 
answered  questions  and  then  urged  employees  to  do  same  cheer- 
fully, because  he  thought  them  proper.  Newspapers  now  cooper- 
fit  iiiR 

Denance,  Ohio:  People  express  surprise  at  few  questions  In  face 
of  certain  exaggerations  from  Was^hlngton. 

Nlles.  Ohio:  Cannot  recite  one  instance  of  lack  of  cooperation. 

Marion.  Ohio:  Parmer  transported  enumerator  2  miles  In  woods 
to  find  householder  and  save  enumerator  another  trip. 

Ironton.  Ohio:  One  refusal  because  relaUve  was  not  appointed 
enumerator.     Reaction  excellent. 

Toledo.  Ohio:  Excellent.  Many  cases  of  husband  leaving  Income 
record  for  the  wife  to  give  enumerator. 

Charleston.  S.  C:  No  objections  made  by  any  citizen,  though 
10.000  enumerated.  ^  .„„^ 

Orangeburg,  S.  C  :  One  refusal  on  salary  cut  of  18.000  enumer- 
ations.    Do  not  anticipate  trouble  from  propaganda. 

Providence,  R.  I  :  About  22.000  enumerated,  reaction  excellent. 
General  surprise  that  questions  are  not  more  searching. 

S'oux  Falls,  S.  Dak  :  Excellent  reaction. 

Rapid  City  S.  Dak.:  Public  in  general  answering  questions  gladly. 

Knoxville.  Tenn.:  Excellent.  Both  dally  papers  printed  fine  edi- 
torials, and  mayor  publicly  advised  support. 

Memphis,  Tenn  ;  Thirty  thousand  enumerated,  good  reaction. 
Memphis  city  government  giving  active  help. 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.:  Reaction  excellent.  Fifteen  thousand  re- 
ported, and  only  three  refused  income  questions. 

Portland,  Oreg  :  Enumerators  Invited  to  tea.  one  furnished  um- 
brella    Out  of  35,000  reporting,  no  refusals  of  Importance. 

Eugene.  Oreg  :  Full  cooperation.  City  has  offered  police  pro- 
tection to  enumerator  visiting  hobo  Jungles. 

Astoria.  Oreg.:  General  surprise  that  questions  are  not  objec- 
tionable. .    .  - 

Sheridan  Wyo  :  After  enumerator's  visit  to  ranch  home  farmer 
puUed  him  out  of  mudhole  to  get  back  on  highway.  One-half  dis- 
trict snowbound.  _  ^    ^      ,  „,^ 

Parkersburg.  W.  Va.:  Only  1  refusal  reported  by  1.300  enu- 
merators.    Less  than  dozen  confidential  Income  blanks  used. 

Walla  Walla.  Wash.:  Many  fine  examples  public  cooperation. 

Seattle.  Wash  :  Enumerators'  only  reported  dlfflciilty  Is  desire  of 
public  to  chat  and  offer  coffee. 

Wenatchee.  Wash.:  Citizen  drove  20  miles  to  office  to  get  indi- 
vidual blanks  for  family  of  seven  so  Information  would  be  ready 
because  wife  ?peaks  poor  English.  .      „       ,       , 

Salt   Lake   City,    Utah.:  Out   of   9,650   reports,    only    2   refusals. 

Good  reaction.  ,  ^  j       ,. 

Abilene,  Tex  :  Many  persons  call  friends  over  phone  and  ask 
that  they  give  fuU  cooperation.  .         ^      . 

Austin,  Tex  :  Many  expected  Inquisition  and  are  pleased  at 
actual  questions. 

San  Antonio,  Tex  :  Reaction  excellent. 

Sherman.  Tex  :  No  resistance.  County  Judge,.Jake  Loy.  presi- 
dent National  Association  of  County  Officials,  srfys,  "We  are  Ameri- 
cans  and  are  for.  and  behind,  the  census." 

Newport  News  Va.:  Great  number  have  all  Information  written 
out  in  advance.  "  Any  resemblance  to  opposition  fades  when  ques- 
tions are  read  ,  ,        v.,, 

Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex.:  Questions  not  as  personal  as  general  public 

led  to  believe.  ,.  ^        ^ 

Johnstown.  Pa  :   Public  amazed  at  smaU  number  of  questions. 

Reaction  excellent. 

Scranton.  Pa  :  Getting  full  cooperation  of  average  citizen.  Hav- 
ing difficulty  in  flood  areas  ^      ^     ^  ,       . 

Harrlsburg.  Pa.:  Nlnety-clght  out  of  each  hundred  people  glv- 
Ine  Income  data  to  enumerator,  only  2  percent  \ising  mall  method. 

Pottsville    Pa  :  Reaction  excellent.     Work  retarded  by  flood. 

Bethlehem,  Pa  :  One  person  called  neighbors  and  spread  news 
that  questions  were  easy. 

Lancaster,  Pa.:  One  lady  Invited  enumerator  In  and  had  card 
table  specially  set  up  for  him. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa  :  Reaction  good.  One  large  business  Arm  re- 
quested forms  and  instructed  employees.  Once  people  understand 
reasons  for  questions,  they  answer. 

Camden,  N.  J  :  Reaction  excellent.  Naturalized  German  steted 
public  should  be  glad  to  Uve  Ua  free  country  and  not  object  to 
census  questions. 
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CoatesviUc.  Pa.:  Glad  to  cooperate, 
misled  the  public. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Public  generally  anxious  to  cooperate.  One 
woman  gave  enumerator  do7?n  eggs.  Not  more  than  a  Ecore  of 
refusals,  and  these  only  on  first  visit. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  General  reaction  good.  Mayor  Burton  :!«aa« 
statement  supporting  census.  Large  foreign  families  giving  fu-1 
cooperation. 

Butte.  Mont.:  Most  everyone  agreeably  surprised  at  small  ntun- 
ber  of  personal  questions  asked. 

Great  Falls,  Mont  :  "Is  that  all  of  the  questions?  Why,  I  thought 
the  questions  would  take  at  least  an  hour." 

Omaha,  Nebr.:  Leading  citizen  states:  "I  will  gladly  answer  all 
questions.     All  America  needs  these  statistics." 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Many  comments  as  to  simplicity  of  ques- 
tions. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  eijjhty- 
flve  persons  enumerated.  Only  one  refusal.  Housewife  said  hus- 
band advised  her  not  to  answer  questions. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.:  Many  saying  questions  not  as  personal  as 
they  expected  from  adverse  radio  publicity. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.:  Not  1  refusal  out  of  3,000  enumerated.  <>x)p- 
eratlon  of  citizens  and  committees  very  good. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:  Three  prominent  local  business  people 
contacted  the  office  in  person  to  advise  they  were  planning  on  leav- 
ing the  city  and  were  anxious  not  to  be  missed  in  the  census. 

Deming.  N.  Mex.:  Prominent  farmer  advised  he  was  glad  to  give 
Information,  as  he  realized  the  need  end  value  of  census  statistics 
for  planning  in  the  operation  of  his  farm. 

Jackson,  Mich.:  General  reaction  excellent.  Newspapers  through- 
out district  now  giving  favorable  publicity. 

Bay  City,  Mich.:  Lady  enumerator  in  strange  district  ctiught  In 
spring  shower.  Housewife  Insisted  on  furnishing  rubbers  and  um- 
brella before  allowing  envimerator  to  proceed. 

Detroit,  Mich.:  Thirty  thousand  enumerated.  Just  one  refusal 
to  answer  Income  question.  Ford  industries  prepared  necessary 
information  in  advance  to  aid  the  enumerator. 

Portland,  Maine:  Citizens  answering  all  questions  and  calling 
neighbors  to  inform  them  questions  not  too  personal. 

Waterville,  Maine:  Excellent  reception  everywhere.  Govert.or  of 
State  very  cooperative. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.:  Leading  city  officials  have  appealed  to  all  peo- 
ple, through  medium  of  press,  to  cooperate  with  the  Censtis  Btireau. 

L3mn,  Mass.:  Cooperation  of  newspapers  outstanding. 

Boston,  Mass  :  Seventy-six-year-old  woman  called  at  census  office 
as  she  wanted  to  be  certain  of  enumeration. 

Qulncy,  Mass.:  Telephone  call  from  a  citizen  wanting  to  know 
when  the  enumerator  would  caU  and  that  she  would  stay  In  till  he 

got  there.  ^       ^       _* 

Fall  River,  Mass.:  Chairman  Dunham  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce publicly  stated:  "I  hope  the  people  of  this  territory  will 
cooperate  to  every  extent  because  the  facts  are  needed  by  both 
Industry  and  commerce."  ^   ,.^       ,j  ,    * 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Enumerators  have  been  treated  like  old  lost 
friends.  .        ,.„-. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y.:  Citizens  who  have  answered  Inquire,  'Where 
are  the  personal  questions?" 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.:  A  Brooklyn  physician  Insisted  upon  canceling 
his  professional  appointments  to  await  arrival  of  enumerator, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Most  people  were  surprised  to  find  that  ques- 
tions were  not  as  personal  as  they  had  expected  and  gladly 
cooperated. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Superintendent  of  very  large  apartment  per- 
sonally conducted  enumerator  through  building. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.:  Citizen  telephoned  saying  he  was  leaving  town 
and  very  anxious  to  be  enumerated. 

New  York,  N.  Y.:  Enthusiastic  and  willing  response  and  answers 

to  all  questions.  .    ^  ^     _, 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C :  Average  citizen  said  he  was  glad  to  give  the 
information  because  the  census  was  favorable  to  the  whole  country. 

Ashevllle,  N.  C:  Public  most  pleased  with  reasonable  questions 
requested.     No  requests  for  income  blanks. 

Tupelo.  Miss.:  Country  school  teacher  drove  his  automobile  67 
miles  to  operate  the  projector  showing  Census  pictm-es  during 
training  school.     No  charge  for  his  services. 

Jackson,  Miss.:  Citizen  stated  that  no  real  American  woiild  re- 
fuse to  answer  questions.  ^  ^^  ^ 

Salisbury.  Md.:  Reaction  excellent.  Only  one  refusal  and  that 
applied  to  mortgage  question  only. 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Excellent  reaction  of  public.  Ccnsxis  Is  ncces- 
Fary  to  the  welfare  of  every  citizen. 

Annapolis,  Md.:  Governor  Herbert  O'Conor,  "Interesting  ex- 
perience and  one  which  ever>'  good  citizen  shoiUd  be  happy  to 
fulflll  "  Public  surprised  at  lack  of  Intimacy  of  questions  and  say 
that  schedules  are  different   than  expected  from  gossip. 

New  Orleans,  La.:  One  person  caUed  neighbors  on  phone  and 
asked  them  to  cooperate  with  enumerator. 

VlUe  Platte,  La.:  School  superintendents  and  teachers  and  min- 
isters and  papers  actively  cooperating. 

Lakeland.  Fla.:  Local  newspapers  and  civic  organizations  giving 
full  publicity  and  best  of  c  ^operation. 

Tampa,  Fla  :  Mayor  of  city  has  publicly  appealed  to  all  citizens 
for  full  cooperation  and  has  allowed  his  return  published. 
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California's  Grapes  of  Wrath 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  March  11.1940 


ARTICLI  FKOM  FORUM  FOR  NOVEMBER  1939 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  80  much  fiction  Is 
prrvnted  In  John  Stclnbeck'i  Grapes  of  Wrath  m  fact. 
•llcKattons  BO  far  from  the  truth  that  they  constitute  nothing 
leiia  than  a  b«M  and  unconscionable  libel  upon  the  fair  name 
of  a  piKjplc  of  a  Rreat  State,  a  representation  of  the  true 
cnnditions  In  California  should  t>e  spread  upon  the  paces  of 
thr  CoNosiMioNAL  Rscoao. 

BccauM  Mr.  Tnnk  J.  Taylor  has  prepared  a  mofft  excellent 
artulr  In  the  nature  of  a  reply  to  these  flcnndaloui  mlsrep- 
fPM'ntallons  In  respect  to  the  situation  In  this  ircat  wrstern 
C'Mntmonwrallh.  I  ask  th«f  unsnimfnM  consent  rif  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  eiit#fMl  that  whirh  he  has  written  as  a  part  M 
my  instant  fi»m»rlM  Mr  Tsylor'*  artlrls  nf»t  appeared  In 
lite  Hovetnlier  Hn§  tSSU/<  ttl  U»4>  PofUttl  mh$*MM. 

Thtt  MiUiUi  rmfprrttd  (o  tniUm*', 

{from  the  F'fum  fwr  |f(»vtmn«r  t»M| 

Csuet/SKU  •  OfursM  ur  Wsatm 

tfty  rtmnk  J   Tuyiurt 

Cmlifnmlmnt  •r*  wrmihy  ovw  th«  Oranmi  of  Wruth,  John  Bt»ln» 
bM-k  •  bMtHi*lllnx  novvi  of  miffrvnt  •frtruitural  worluri  Tbou^U 
th«  bonii  i«  Art  ion  many  resd^ri  mccepi  it  m  fart. 

hy  impiiratlon,  It  brands  CaJtfornt*  farmffra  with  unbelterablA 
cTuHty  Jn  th^ir  drallnga  with  retugetm  from  the  Duat  Bowl  It 
chargra  that  tbpy  deliberately  Itired  a  aurplua  of  workera  weatward  to 
deprcas  wafea,  drputtacd  peace  oAeera  to  hound  the  mlgranta  ever 
onward,  burned  the  aquattera'  ahacktowns.  atomped  down  gardens, 
and  destroyed  sxirplua  foods  In  a  conaplracy  to  force  the  refugees  to 
work  for  atarration  wagea.  allowed  children  to  hunger  and  mothers 
to  bear  bablea  unattended  In  squalor.  It  InripUes  that  hatred  of  the 
migrants  la  foatered  by  the  land  barons  who  use  the  "Bank  of  the 
We&t"  (obvloualy  the  Bank  of  America)  and  the  "farmers  associa- 
tion" (the  Associated  Farmers)  to  gobble  up  the  lands  of  the  small 
fanners  and  concentrate  tbem  In  a  few  large  holdings. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  alna  for  which  Steinbeck  Indicts  California 
fanners.  It  la  dllBcult  to  rebut  fiction,  which  requires  no  proof, 
with  facta,  which  do  require  proof. 

The  experiences  a*  the  Joad  family,  whose  mlrfortunes  In  their 
trek  from  Oklahoma  to  California  Stelnl>eck  portrays  so  graphically. 
are  not  typical  of  those  of  the  real  migrants  I  found  In  the  course  of 
two  reportortal  tours  of  tlie  agricultural  valleys.  I  made  one  Inquiry 
dtulng  the  winter  of  1937-38.  following  the  flood  which  Steinbeck 
describ«A;  I  made  another  at  the  height  of  the  harvest  this  year. 

Along  3.000  miles  of  highways  and  byways  I  w^as  unable  to  find 
a  single  counterpart  of  the  Joad  family.  Nor  have  I  discovered 
one  during  15  years  of  residence  In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  (the 
aame  valley  where  John  Steinbeck  now  lives),  which  la  crowded 
each  aummer  with  transient  workers  harvesting  the  fruit  crops. 
The  lot  of  the  "fruit  tramp"  Is  admittedly  no  bed  of  roses,  but 
neither  la  It  the  bitter  fate  described  in  the  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

NO  jo&os  mms 

The  Joad  family  of  nine,  created  by  Steinbeck  to  typify  the 
"Okie"  migrants.  Is  anything  but  typical.  A  survey  made  for  the 
T^m  Security  Administration  revealed  that  SO  was  the  average 
age  of  migrant  adulu,  that  the  average  family  had  2.8  children. 

St«lnbeck'a  Joada.  once  arrived  In  the  "land  of  promise,"  earned 
so  little  that  they  faced  slow  starvation.  Actually,  no  nUgrant 
family  hiingeia  in  California  unless  it  is  too  proud  to  accept 
relief.     Few  mlgranta  are. 

There  la  no  red  Upe  about  getting  free  food  or  shelter. 

The  F.  8.  A.  maintains  warehouses  In  11  strategically  located 
towns,  where  the  grant  ofBcer  is  suthorlBed  to  Issue  15  days' 
rations  to  any  migrant  who  applies,  identifies  himself  by  showing 
his  driver's  license,  and  answers  a  few  almide  questions  about  his 
family,  bis  earnings,  and  bis  travela.  In  emergencies,  the  grant 
officer  may  issue  m<»ey  for  clothing,  gasoline,  or  medical  rupplles. 
The  food  Includes  standard  brands  of  a  score  of  staple  products, 
flour,  bcana,  com  meal,  canned  milk,  and  tomatoes,  dried  fruit. 
and  other  grocery  items.  Before  the  15  days  are  up,  the  grant 
officer  or  bis  a— latant  visits  the  migrant  family  In  camp.  and.  if 
'the  need  still  exists,  the  ration  Is  ranewed  repeatadly  untu  the 
family  finds  work. 


Shelter  Is  provided  by  the  F.  8.  A.  (a  unit  of  the  Federal  Reset- 
tlement Administration)  at  model  camps  which  Steinbeck  himself 
represents  as  satisfactory.  The  one  at  Sbafter  is  typical.  A  nU- 
grant  family  is  assigned  to  a  wooden  platform  on  which  a  tent 
may  be  pitched:  if  the  family  lada  a  tent,  the  camp  has  some  to 
lend.  The  rent  is  a  dime  a  day.  and  the  migrant  who  wanta  to 
save  the  money  can  work  it  out  by  helping  to  cleaoi  up  camp. 
The  dime  goea  into  a  community  benefit  fund,  administered  by 
a  conunlttee.  Camp  facilities  Include  toilets,  ahowera,  and  latmdry 
tubs,  with  hot  and  cold  running  water,  a  community  house.  These 
13  camps  cost  arovmd  1190,000  apiece,  and  each  scooounodates 
some  800  families  Last  summer  there  were  vacant  platforms, 
though  in  winter  there  la  a  shortage  of  space. 

Variotis  relief  organlzatiotis  divide  the  responslbUlty  of  proridinf 
food  and  shelter  for  California's  migrants.  Federal  suthorltles. 
worklx^t  throtigh  the  P.  8.  A.,  asstmie  the  burden  for  the  first  year. 
After  a  migrant  family  has  been  in  the  State  a  year.  U  becomes 
eligible  for  8Ut«  relief  After  3  yean,  it  becomes  a  ootmty  charge. 
SUts  relief  for  agricultural  workers  averages  161  a  mon'ii  in  Cali< 
fomla.  as  compared  with  131  in  Oklahoma,  less  for  several  neigh- 
boring States  The  United  States  Farm  Placement  Service  notes 
that  W  P.  A.  wages  In  Callfomta  are  S44  per  month,  in  Oklahoma. 
133  California  old-age  pensions  ar<>  las  per  month;  Oalahoma's, 
930.  These  srs  United  fltstes  Social  Becwtty  Board  figures.  Rec- 
ords  n(  the  P  8  A.  grant  offices  indicate  thst  many  migrants 
earned  under  S300  a  year  back  hotne— or  isss  than  ofis-third  ths 
fsllf'f  allowanee  in  Oalifornia.  ThU4  thousands  of  '01iie«,"  iuiving 
dlacoverMl  this  cfrmparatlve  bonsnsa,  urge  their  kln«folli  to  toin 
them  in  Oalifornia.  where  the  average  migrant  family  earns  HOC 
(luring  lh«  harvsAt  aeason  and  is  able,  after  itw  first  lean  yp»f.  io 
draw  an  sqtial  etim  t(tt  relief  dtutng  •  motithe  of  enlofsed  idlsneas 

WMttm,  NS/M/TH  c-rmfrrrtoMS 
The  sdesnfsgss  "f  ltf#  in  CnUtiirnin  Uif  migfsnt  w/rlMfs  are  n«i 
llmlied  Ut  it»«  miuftfUm^  fflim«««  and  isrgeas 

Wbefi  (ha  ii«r«att  i«  tm  (H"  huMt  w««s  tm  agrt«iiiit4f«t  miir%Mf9 
ftft  CmiUofutM  tttrm*  la  99  i^  pt/f  Hmf  with  hoa/d,  aa  s</rr(tNir«rd  ui 
f  i  In  OSIslMmis,  II  SS  li>  TegNs  Biid  S4  e«rnU  in  Af%ntVtm  TImmms 
flifUfMs  tre  from  th«  Unitsd  atotss  Vursuu  cH  Agrt«u)iufai  Ec^" 
nornics  Onitnn  p^^^fu!n  m  California'*  (Un  JcNUiutn  Vall«y  are 
pHtd  so  cenu  ipmr  100  pound*  in  OkUtunnt  th«  nay  la  SO  ctnt* 
a  hundrtd,  in  ArkaiMsa  and  Texas  00  etnu  Calif'>nUa  haa  180 
aeparats  crops  to  iiarveat,  and  aoms  crop  is  ripening  aoniewbers 
in  the  Btate  every  month  of  the  year  A  fortunate  migrant  may 
work  •  to  10  montha  each  year.  Back  home  be  was  lucky  to 
work  3  montha. 

Another  advantage  of  life  In  California  la  the  free  medical  aerv- 
ice.  Pew  of  the  mlgranu  had  ever  aeen  the  Inside  of  a  hoepUal 
or  employed  a  doctor,  dentist,  or  nurse  before  they  came  to  Cali- 
fornia. Each  F.  S  A.  camp  has  a  full-time  nurse  and  a  part-time 
doctor  to  aerve  the  migrant  families  without  charge.  Medical 
supplies,  too.  are  free. 

At  the  Shatter  camp,  I  asked  how  many  babies  had  been  bom 
In  ctipip  thl.«  year 

"None,"  the  manager  replied.  "The  mothers  all  go  to  Kern 
General   Hospital  " 

At  the  hospital,  supported  by  Kern  County,  I  learned  that,  of 
727  children  bom  to  migrant  mothers  In  the  county  during  the 
first  5  months  of  this  year.  544  were  delivered  In  the  hospital, 
without  charge.  In  fact,  under  State  law,  no  general  hospital 
naay  refu.'^e  a  mother  In  labor.  Yet  In  the  Steinbeck  book  a  camp 
manager  is  obliged  to  act  as  midwife. 

It  Is  a  fortunate  break  not  only  for  the  migrants  but  for  th« 
Califomlans  as  well  that  the  Incoming  streams  of  dilapidated 
Jolloples,  piled  high  with  beds  and  utensils,  converge  at  Bakcr.sfleld, 
seat  of  Kern  County.  As  large  as  Massachusetts  (and  wealthy, 
thanks  to  oil) .  Kern  CVjunty  maintains  a  remarkable  health  8er\'lc« 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joe  Smith,  who  believes  that  an  111  person 
is  a  menace  to  others  and  that  It  Is  the  cotinty's  duty  to  make  him 
well.  Dr.  Smith's  18  nvirses.  each  with  a  car,  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  schools  and  labor  camps,  checking  the  health  and  diet  of 
children.  Any  migrant  family  needing  medical  service  can  have  It 
free  at  Kem  General,  and  some  with  contagious  diseases  receive  It 
against  their  will. 

Kem  <>3unty.  strategically  located,  is  California's  front-line  de- 
fense against  epidemics.  Pew  migrant  families  manage  to  cross  the 
huge  area  without  at  least  one  examination.  Other  ccimtles  to  the 
north  likewise  employ  nurses  to  visit  the  migrant  camps,  but  they 
are  not  as  selfishly  altruistic  as  is  Kern.  Though  resisting  the 
nurses'  attentions  at  first,  tbe  migrants  are  now  eager  for  them. 

One  of  the  acc\xsations  in  the  Steinbeck  novel  Is  that  State  and 
county  peace  officers  hound  the  migrants  from  camp  to  camp,  to 
push  them  Into  strikebreaking  jobs.  But  Inquiry  reveals  that 
officers  invade  camps  only  when  appealed  to  by  health  officials. 

'Qie  health  officer  of  Madera  County  found  a  group  of  migrants 
camped  atop  a  huge  manure  pile.  "It's  warmer  here,"  they  pro- 
tested, when  he  ordered  them  to  move.  Only  when  he  Invoked 
police  authority  woiild  they  budge. 

One  health  deputy  discovered  a  case  of  smallpox  In  a  camp. 
Telling  the  family  to  stay  Indoors,  he  hurried  to  tow^n  for  vaccine. 
When  he  came  back,  the  entire  camp  had  evaporated  Into  the 
night,  and.  before  all  the  exposed  migrants  could  be  traced  and 
rounded  up  into  isolation  camps,  health  officers  of  the  neighbor- 
ing counties  had  to  cope  with  over  600  cases  of  smallpox. 
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Investigating  a  typhus  outbreak,  a  health  ofBcer  found  that 
several  families  had  chopped  holes  In  their  cabin  floors  for  toilets, 
without  digging  pits.  In  Santa  Clara  County,  migrants  were  found 
camping  around  a  polluted  well.  One  of  them  explained.  •"The 
folks  that  was  here  before  us  used  It."  and  they  stayed  on  until 
deputy  sheriffs  removed  them  forcibly. 

Outside  nearly  every  agricultural  community,  from  El  Centro 
on  the  Mexican  border  to  Redding  near  the  Oregon  line,  is  a 
shanty  town  or  squatter  camp.  These  are  frightful  places  In  which 
to  live,  devoid  of  adequate  sanitation,  often  without  pure  water. 
Local  authoritlea  can  do  little  about  these  rural  alums,  becaviae 
they  are  outside  city  Umlta. 

The  moat  un'nnltary  squatter  camp  was  that  In  the  river  tx5ttom 
Just  north  of  Bakcmneld,  wh^re  aquatters  had  made  themselves  at 
home  en  prcn/rty  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.,  one  of  the  Stotes 
major  land  "barons."  The  land  company  offered  no  objection  to  the 
squatter  camp,  but  the  cltiaeni  of  Bakeraficld  did  when  the  mlgranta* 
children  came  over  tlve  line  to  achool  and  epldcmlca  of  flu.  akin 
dlsraaei,  chlckrnpox,  and  other  ailments  depleted  the  claanooma. 
There  were  threats  of  v'Kllante  action  from  irate  parrnts,  but  what 
happened  wa»  quite  different.  Deputies  from  the  rounty  health 
office  survey*^  the  cnmp,  discovered  that  moat  of  the  occupants 
were  employed  and  could  afford  to  rent  homes,  that  seme  of  them 
had  been  Ihrre  7  yfars.  After  fl  months  of  pstlent  perfua»lon,  all 
but  28  families  wpfr  Induced  to  move  to  town.  When  the  3fl  tc- 
fu»rd  to  budrre,  the  hfalth  offlr*»r  had  their  flimay  •hack*  moved  to 
hlah#>r  ground  Ther  ara  at  111  there.  The  vacated  shark*  vera 
taj'hed  into  a  pile  and  burned  by  order  of  the  hfalth  df-onrtmrnt. 
Tlh<»f  I*  the  pt«*n\c  Mory  behind  th»«  lurid  bitfhlng  ot  HakrunetU  • 
tlooverville.  as  dramaMiwd  In  the  Crapes  ot  Wrath, 

TM«   Aar«T  MIMIATfOW 

The  rrast  fl^«f«rt  "f  ih*  winter  tti  i§91A»,  with  whi/h  IH^inberli 
Orrrwned  tha  leaf  U"pm  ttl  tht*  J'm4  tntntiy,  hit  tha  miiffsnta  hsrd- 
»«i  in  I4»4*fs  Couhtf,  wlM>fa  tiMriiaafMls  ttt  them  wwS"«l  In  th<» 
t:4.UnH  Air|4a  X»».r  VUttttuUtiH.  tttm  ttsfl  jMMIUin  Klvof  riM>^  »n  Ha 
r*mimt»  Uj  wa«n  out  inm  «ari»|»«^a  ft  was  sfwr  dark  on*  ttaturdsy 
m^hi  wtfu  a  d*|/uiy  at»*nff  r*>fH>rUt4  the  plight  of  Uimm  unr/)riu- 
liNt^fa  to  Dr  U«  A  ftU'tut,  lb*  wiry  old  hestth  omcrr,  sn  at^a^^uth- 
trner  fcrm«?rly  on  iIm»  kUff  uf  iha  United  »iai#»  Public  Health 
fU-rvux  Dr  Bton«  mi>tolliz«?d  all  tlw  trucks  ai>d  cart  lie  could  find, 
hurried  to  the  fcct-ne,  moved  tl»e  BOO  refugees  »0  miles  through  the 
blinding  rsln  to  the  little  city  of  Msdera,  and  ahelt^^red  them  In 
the  achooU  Then  be  ralbed  funds  by  phone  for  temporary  quarti»rs. 
Discovering  that  moat  of  hla  unexpected  guests  had  but  recently 
come  to  CBllfom'.a.  he  hit  on  the  Idea  of  returning  them  to  their 
kinsfolk  In  Oklnhoma.  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  When  he  had  raised 
the  necessary  funds  to  buy  railroad  tlcliets,  he  htirrled  over  with 
the  news. 

Thev  listened  In  story  silence. 

Finally,  one  of  the  men  spoke  up.  "TTianlcs,  Doc."  he  drawled. 
"Here  we  be  and  here  we  stay,  and  we  ain't  a  gonna  leave  the 
promised  land" 

"No  slrree.  we  alnt  a  gonna  leave  California,"  chorused  the  rest. 
And  they  didn't. 

Almost  all  the  counties  In  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
■Valleys  have  standing  offers  of  free  transportation  back  home  for 
any  migrant  family.     Not  one  family  In  a  himdred  has  accepted. 

No  one  knows  how  many  migrants  have  poured  Into  California 
since  the  last  census  was  taken,  because  the  count  was  not  started 
until  1935.  when  the  State  department  erf  agriculture  Instructed 
the  plant-quarantine  Inspectors  at  the  border  to  check  and  report 
Incoming  farm  workers.  To  date.  285.000  of  them  have  been  re- 
ported, but  the  count  Is  Incomplete  because  many  thousands  have 
ridden  In  on  freight  trains. 

The  migrants'  trek  dates  back  to  1925.  when  cotton  first  bccams 
a  major  crop  In  California.  Some  authorities  think  that  almost 
a  hundred  thousand  families  have  moved  Into  the  State,  mostly 
from  the  Dust  Bowl  area.  This  would  mean  half  a  million  Indi- 
viduals, a  mlRratlon  e.xce<»dlng  the  gold  rush  of  pioneer  days. 
Others  who  have  studied  the  trek  of  the  Okies — so-called  because 
42   out   of   every    100  migrants  come   from   Oklahoma — place   the 

figure  at  300.000. 

In  either  case.  It  Is  a  tremendo\is  Imnp  of  Impoverished  popu- 
lation for  the  people  of  the  Great  Interior  'Valley  to  assimilate. 
It  Is  as  If  the  entire  population  of  Cincinnati  were  to  visit  Cleve- 
land and,  once  there,  decide  to  remain  Indefinitely  as  star  boarders. 
And  It  has  taken  the  combined  resources  of  the  State,  the  cotin- 
tles.  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  IndividuAl  farmers  to  meet 
the  emcrgeticy.  Madera  Cksunty,  for  Instance,  which  had  15.000 
residents  when  the  invasion  started,  now  has  double  that  popula- 
tion and  most  of  the  newcomers  are  public  charges  part  of  each 
year"  Kem  County  has  a  population  of  130,000  persons,  of  whom 
35  000  are  on  relief  The  county  hospital  budget  has  Increased 
from  SIOOOOO  In  1926  to  the  present  figure  of  S970.000.  all  of  which 
except  seme  S8.000.  contributed  by  the  Federal  Ooverrmient  for 
the  aid  of  crippled  children.  Is  paid  by  Kern's  taxpayers. 

CALirORNTA'S    SPkOAL   PEOBLEM 

Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  agrlctdture  In  the  Far  West,  the 
farmers  of  California  are  as  hopelessly  dependent  on  the  migrant 
workers  as  the  migrants  are  dependent  on  the  farmers  for  Jol>s. 
For  Califomla  agriculture  differs  from  farming  elsewhere  In  several 

Most  California  crops  are  so  extremely  perishable  that  they  must 
be  harvested  on  the  day  of  ripening — rwt  a  day  earlier  or  a  day 
later     This  is  uue  of  fresh  fruits,  sucb  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 


pears,  which  must  be  picked,  packed,  iced,  and  shipped  to  the  hoxir. 
It  Is  true  also  of  field  crops  like  lettuce,  tomatoes,  melons.  Aspara- 
gus Is  actually  harvested  twice  a  day.  Timely  and  uninterrupted 
handling  of  these  perishables  means  the  difference  between  a  S300,- 
000.000  yearly  Income  and  a  multlmllllon  expense  for  mtenslv© 
planting,  cultivating.  Irrigating,  spraying,  thinning,  and  harvest- 
ing. Most  of  the  California  farmers'  customers  llvs  two  to  three 
thousand  miles  distant,  beyond  two  mountain  ranges,  and  It  coats 
as  much  to  deliver  t)ie  foodstuffa  to  them  \n  good  condition  as  it 
docs  to  battle  the  perennlnl  droughU,  the  insects,  the  vagaries  of 
soil  and  atmosphere  In  the  struggle  to  grow  the  crops.  Including 
nonperlohablcs,  the  annual  take  from  the  soil  totals  around  S600,- 
000,000  and  la  the  State's  main  livelihood. 

Another  peculiarity  of  California  agriculture  is  the  manner  in 
which  It  U  broken  up  Into  "deals,"  to  use  ths  local  term  for 
crops  There  are  about  180  deals  In  all.  and  they,  too.  are  often 
migrant.  The  lettuce  deal  begins  In  midwinter  in  Imperial  Valley, 
near  the  Mexican  border:  It  mlgratea  flrat  to  Arlsona,  then  to  the 
Ballnaa  Valley,  which  from  April  to  November  la  ths  country s 
salad  bowl.  Melon,  tomato,  aplnach.  freah-pes  deals  likewise  fol- 
low the  Bun  north  each  aprlng  and  aununer.  Navel  orangea  ripen 
in  midwinter  iKJUth  of  the  Tchachopl  liange,  Valenclaa  In  mldaum- 
mcr  north  of  those  mountains.  The  peach  deal  tralla  the  apricot 
deal;  then  comes  the  prune  deal,  the  grape  deal,  snd  finally 
cotton.  . 

California  la  a  long,  slender  State,  Ijroken  up  Into  a  score  of 
agriculturnl  "inlanda  "'^  In  the  »«n  Diego  island,  the  grown-a  con- 
eentrali>  on  avoca<loa  and  bulba  Ttie  ftanta  Clara  Vall#T'  la  the 
prune  snd  spflpot  iKland  The  iarrsm^nio  Valley  proCxtcf*  nine- 
l#in«ha  at  the  cowniry's  canned  ppwhra  There  sfa  three  grape 
lalnitda,  two  lettuc<#  lalattdM,  an  unpntmjLm  laland  botiind  the  dlk«S 
oi  ii>a  6p\tM  r//tintry  a  a<.rt  o1  little  NWtherlanda.  Tiiera  la  a  «<H- 
urn  tf¥H  in  ii»e  Unn  Jos/|Uln  Valley  In  ail  iheae  highly  at>#P»sll/.e4, 
intenaivelr  ftultivsied  regitms,  i»srve#tiime  luttntm  with  a  vrngeanee, 
P«/f  n0$>Pfitiutm  transient  wwflK»fs  ttave  appeared  by  the  thmiMinds 
St  itarvrntilms. 

Ti»«  J^awana  pit^rhMl  t»»eir  tenta  in  orehsrds  or  made  camp  in 
rua*  aujnnMfftinia  ah^ltera  Tiwy  pK-'Ked  ti»«  fruit,  collected  their 
wactHi  arui  fad^d  over  tlie  b<^ii5on  to  the  nest  crop.  The*  were 
good  workers,  with  sn  Inatiruttva  touch  for  ripening  fruit  and 
m«lona,  and  better  help  than  tha  orlentala  who  preceded  them. 
In  1934  the  migrations  of  these  Mexican  worlwre  eiuled  abruptly, 
as  their  r»ew  agrarian  government  l>ack  home  offered  each  return- 
ing family  a  slice  of  a  confiscated  estate. 

The  exodus  of  the  Mexicans  coincided  with  the  influx  of  Dust 
Bowl  refugees  For  a  time  the  Oklea  were  the  anawer  to  the 
farmers'  prayers.  They  still  are,  for  that  matter,  except  that  there 
are  now  too  many  of  them  for  the  available  Jobs,  and  they  have 
brought  with  them  serious  social  problems. 

Three  years  ago  the  University  of  Califomla  assigned  Dr.  R.  L. 
Adams,  professor  of  agrlcviltural  economics,  to  survey  the  State's 
farm-labor  requirements.  Dr.  Adams  says  the  crops  require  144,700 
workers  In  the  peak  months  over  and  above  the  year-round  hired 
hands.  By  midwinter  this  demand  has  fallen  off  to  59,000.  In 
May  It  Is  back  to  a  hundred  thousand;  In  August  It  Is  134.000. 
Thus  there  are  at  times  nearly  88.000  more  workers  than  Jobs,  even 
If  there  Is  no  labor  surplus.  Today  there  Is  a  surplus  cf  fifty  to 
seventy  thousand  workers,  even  at  the  harvest  peak.  Early  this 
year  the  Influx  was  tapering  off,  but  In  June  1,600  more  agricul- 
tural workers  were  at  the  border  than  In  June  a  year  earlier. 

HOUSING A    STUMBLING    BVOCK 

Unlike  the  Mexicans,  the  Okies  do  not  disappear  over  the  horizon 
at  the  end  of  each  harvest.  They  linger  on  In  the  filmsy  shelters 
Intended  only  for  the  rainless  Califomla  summer.  'When  rains 
come  m  the  fall,  the  camp  sites  are  seas  of  mud;  rubbish  and  filth 
accumulate;  and  the  farmers  are  taken  to  task  for  the  facilities 
provided  for  their  unwelcome  guests.  Hence  the  migrant-worker 
problem  Is  essentially  a  housing  problem. 

The  F.  S.  A.  has  sought  a  solution  In  low-price  cottages,  costing 
$1,000  to  SI. 500  per  unit  and  renting  for  S8.20  per  month.  Including 
heat,  light,  and  water.  Each  Is  surrounded  by  a  half  acre  of  land 
for  a  garden.  These  cottages  are  snapped  up  as  socn  as  they  are 
completed,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them,  and  they  are  usable 
only  for  workers  who  have  ceased  to  be  migrants.  F.  S.  A.  has  an- 
other answer,  a  portable  motorized  camp — platforms.  Diesel -powered 
electric  plant,  laundry  tubs,  and  showers — so  designed  that  It  may 
be  loaded  on  trucks  and  shifted  with  the  crops  and  the  demand  for 
harvest  hands.  First  tried  out  this  summer.  It  may  be  the  migrant 
camp  of  the  future. 

The  farmers,  who  have  added  10,000  cabins  to  the  shelters  provided 
for  migrant  workers  In  the  last  3  years,  lock  askance  at  the  P.  S.  A. 
camps  Because  of  the  perishable  nature  of  their  crops,  California 
farmers  live  In  terror  of  strikes.  The  Federal  camps  are  feared  as 
hotbeds  of  radical  activities,  a  fear  that  dates  back  to  1931.  when 
Communists  undertook  to  organize  the  fruit  workers  and  dispatched 
Equads  of  agitators  to  drap  workers  from  their  ladders  and  Intimi- 
date their  families.  I  found  no  evidence  to  Justify  this  alarm.  The 
Okies  I  talked  virlth  were  oblivious  to  class  struggle;  all  they  asked 
was  more  work. 

On  many  of  the  larger  farms,  such  as  the  Tagus,  the  Hoover,  the 
DlGlorglo  ranches,  the  owners  provide  housing  as  good  as  F.  S.  A. 
demonstration  commimltlea  and  for  less. 

On  the  Tagus  ranch,  H.  C.  Merrltt  offers  200  permanent  famlUea 
neat  little  cottages  for  SS  to  S5  per  month.  Including  a  plot  of 
ground  for  a  garden.    Some  of  the  first  white  mlgranU  chopped 
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UP  th«  p*rtttlaM  Ufxa  the  room*  and  u«ed  them  for  firewood. 
aJtbouKh  fwe  wood  wmm  prorldMl  for  the  ehopplnf.  When  he 
oroteeted.  the  Oklee  •spUlned  they  pieferied  to  Utm  In  one-room 
bouMs  Wow  T^ua  funlllaa  ere  gnMlufttad  from  one-room  to 
thrte-room  bouaM  ••  ttoajr  quiOlfr  tar  them. 

Ur  Uefrttte  attttude  toward  FMaral  campa  U.  typical.  ^"T*  ™y 
woritmen  live  oa  the  ranch  and  I  teU  them  to  be  on  hand  at 
8  in  the  momlnff  to  piek  peachea.  theTre  on  hand."  he  eald. 
"If  theyYt  in  a  FM«ral  camp.  I  dont  know  whether  theyll  be 
here  or  net.  While  I'm  looklnf  for  other  plckert.  the  peachea 
drop  on  the  (round,  and  a  yic*  work  U  gone." 

An  inference  of  tha  Orapaa  of  Wtath  Is  that  moat  of  the  Cali- 
fornia farm  lands  ara  to  great  bokHnga.  ofMratcd  by  corporations 
or  Und  barons.  Tha  StaU  has  e.7Saj90  acrea  dsToted  to  crops, 
and  the  19M  eensua  ahowa  that  1.73«.90«  are  In  (arma  leas  than 
100  acwa  In  extent.  SX>68.74a  ara  In  farms  of  100  to  1.000  acrea. 
and  1.934.743  ara  In  fisrms  at  orer  1,000. 

An  Insinuation  at  the  Orapaa  of  Wrath  U  that  wages  are  forced 
down  by  the  Aaaodated  Fsrmsrs  and  the  Bank  of  America,  acting  in 
conspiracy  Actually,  neither  the  aaeocUtlon  nor  the  bank  concerns 
Iteeir  with  wagea.  Rataa  of  pay  are  worked  out  through  the  farmer  , 
eooperativee  m  each  crop  or  through  local  group*,  auch  as  th-  San 
Joaquin  Regional  Council,  which  agrees  each  spring  on  a  base  wage. 
Gallfomjs  farmera  pay  higher  wages  than  those  of  any  State  but 
Connecticut,  aecordlng  to  the  United  Statca  Farm  Placement 
Bureau. 

This  Hune  Federal  organization  conducted  an  inquiry  into  the 
charge  aired  In  the  Orapea  of  Wrath,  that  California  farmers  had 
distributed  handbills  through  the  Dust  Bowl  area,  offering  Jobs  to 
lure  a  aurphis  of  migrant  labor  to  the  State.  Only  two  caaes  were 
unearthed,  one  by  a  Ubor  contractor  in  Santa  Barbara  County, 
another  by  an  Imperial  Valley  contractor.  The  licensee  of  both 
have  since  been  revoked.  At  the  Associated  Farmers  head  ofHce  In 
San  Franclaco.  I  saw  himdreds  of  clippings  from  Midwest  news- 
papera— publicity  Inspired  by  the  assoclaUon— advising  migrants 
not  to  come  to  California. 

The  problem  of  connecting  migrant  workers  who  want  Jobs  with 
farmera  who  need  help  U  serious.  A  rumor  win  sweep  like  wildfire 
through  migrant  can^w  of  Joba  in  some  valley  hundreds  of  miles 
distant.  Two  days  later  that  vaUey  Is  awamped  with  so  many 
workers  that  the  harvest  which  ordinarily  would  last  a  month  is 
finlahed  In  a  week.  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  work- 
ing with  the  State  employment  office,  now  maintains  Job-lnfora^a- 
tlon  services  In  81  towns  and  cltiea.  At  any  of  these  offices  migrant 
workers  may  check  on  Job  proepects  in  any  other  area.  But  moet 
workers  still  prefer  to  take  a  chance. 

California's  big  qtiestlon — what  is  going  to  happen  to  these 
people — Is  still  unanswered. 

East  of  Visalla.  the  F.  8.  A.  la  attempting  an  experiment  in  co- 
operative farming.  On  the  530-acre  Mineral  King  ranch,  pur- 
chased with  VMeral  funds,  20  above-average  migrant  families  were 
set  to  work  raialng  cotton,  alfalfa,  and  poultry,  and  running  a 
dairy.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  farm  showed  a  profit  of 
ISOO  per  family,  more  than  twice  the  average  family's  earning  from 
following  the  cropa. 

At  Casa  Grande.  Arts.,  the  F.  8.  A.  has  another  cooperative  farm, 
of  4.000  acres,  with  60  families  working  It. 

Cooperative  farms,  directed  by  trained  men  from  tmlverslties. 
produce  good  crops  and  good  livings;  but  the  Okies  are  rugged 
todlvldualists.  "Tm  not  going  to  have  any  damn  Oovemmcnt 
telling  me  what  Tm  going  to  plant."  exploded  one  of  the  Mineral 
King  farmers,  as  he  packed  his  family  in  the  car  and  took  to 
the  road  again.  And  so.  in  spite  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Un- 
employment, the  Simon  J.  Luhln  Bodety.  the  John  Steinbeck 
Committee,  and  other  organlzaUons.  the  highly  IndlvlduallsUc 
newcomers  probably  wUl  work  out  their  own  destiny  in  their  own 
way. 

For  a  gllmpae  of  how  they  may  do  It  visit  Salinas.  In  the  lettuce 
Island,  which  saw  its  first  Invasion  8  years  ago.  The  first  Okies  in 
the  area  squatted  in  squalor  outside  the  town  until  an  enterpris- 
ing wheat  farmer  divided  his  ranch  into  half-acre  lota,  which  he 
cfTered  at  92S0  I4>leee.  $6  down.  15  a  month.  The  Okies  snapped 
them  xip  and  strutted  around,  proud  of  their  property  ownership. 
Tbday  in  Little  Oklahoma  City,  as  the  coounxinlty  is  called,  one 
can  envisage  the  whole  process  of  assimilation — the  ancient  trailer 
r^4ng  on  its  axlea.  a  lean-to  or  tent  alongside  it.  in  the  front  a 
wooden  ahack  and  sometimes  a  vine-covered  cottage.  Off  to  the 
Bouth  some  of  the  Okies  are  Itrlng  in  neat  little  three-  to  five-room 
cottages.  The  Oklea  erf  Little  Oklahoma  City  are  fortunate  They 
muscled  Into  the  lettuce-packing  game  and  now  have  virtually  a 
monopoly  around  Salinas,  earning  from  50  to  80  cents  an  hour  for 
8  or  9  months  of  the  year.  In  that  one  community  3.000  migrants 
have  achieved  a  respecUble  standard  of  living.  Their  children 
are  Intermarrying  with  the  naUvea.  Outwardly  they  are  CaU- 
fornians. 

What  they  have  done  can  be  done  by  others.  Their  accom- 
nlishment  U  a  challenge  to  shiftless  Okies  and  an  answer  to  the 
&oad  aoctisatlons  hurled  so  heedlesaty  In  The  Grape*  of  Wrath. 


«*I  Saw  Lee  Surrender* 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  10.  1940 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  was  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  surrender  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

I  am  Inserting  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Seth  M.  Flint,  a  Federal  soldier  who  N^itnessed  that 
surrender,  and  who  pays  General  Lee  one  of  the  finest  trib- 
utes I  have  ever  read. 

Robert  E.  Lee  is  today  the  most  serenely  inspiring  figure 
on  the  horizon  of  human  history.  He  Is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  commander  of  all  time.  Theodore  Roosevelt  said 
that  he  was  the  greatest  captain  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
although  he  said  his  greatest  and  last  antagonist  was  the 
equal  of  Marlborough  or  Wellington.  Major  General  Maurice, 
of  the  British  Army,  in  his  recent  book  on  Lee.  placed  him 
above  Wellington  as  the  greatest  commander  the  English- 
speaking  race  has  yet  produced. 

Senator  Ben  Hill,  of  aeorg:ia.  said  that  he  was  Caesar 
without  his  ambition.  Frederick  without  his  tyranny.  Na- 
poleon without  his  selfishness,  and  Washington  without  his 
reward;  that  he  was  a  foe  without  hate,  a  friend  without 
treachery,  a  neighbor  without  rcprcwu:h,  a  Christian  without 
hypocrisy,  and  a  man  without  guile. 

In  this  day,  when  the  entire  world  recognizes  the  great- 
ness of  this  great  southern  leader.  I  am  glad  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  this  splendid  tribute  paid  to  him  by  a  Federal  sol- 
dier who  saw  him  surrender  to  General  Grant  75  years  ago. 
[Applause.] 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

•T  Saw  Lei  Suwuendd" 
(By  Seth  M.  Flint,  with  William  Roes  Lee) 
When  Robert  E  Lee  surrendered  to  Ulysses  8.  Orant  at  Appomattox 
Court  House  75  years  ago  en  the  9th  of  April,  I  was  there;  luck  and 
ability  to  toot  a  bugle  explained  my  presence.  As  far  as  I  know.  I 
am  the  last  stirvlvor  Running  away  from  home,  I  hsd  enlisted  In 
Company  H.  Pnfth  United  States  Cavalry,  to  June  1862.  I  gave  my 
name  as  Charles  M.  Seaver.  and  my  age  as  18,  knowing  that  the 
Army  shared  my  family's  opinion  that  a  15-year-old  was  too  young 
for  war.  Sixteen  months  of  stiff  campaigning  Incapacitated  me  as  a 
fighting  private,  so  I  transferred  to  Company  P  as  a  bugler,  a  change 
that  ultimately  brought  me  to  Apponuittox. 

In  the  spring  of  '64.  my  new  company,  together  with  Companies 
B  and  K.  all  under  command  of  Capt.  Julius  W.  Mason,  was  assigned 
as  escort  to  Lieutenant  General  Orant.  We  found  that  the  escort 
was  for  work,  not  show:  we  carried  dispatches,  guarded  headquarters, 
had  charge  of  the  staff  ofllcera'  supply  wagons  and  commissary, 
erected  and  struck  tents,  and  performed  any  miscellaneous  tasks 
assigned.  Gold  braid  and  fanfare  was  not  General  Grant's  Idea  of 
aoldlerlng;  he  was  a  matter-of-fact  soldier  who  never  worried  how  he 
looked  or  what  others  thotight  of  It. 

Under  his  direction,  the  forward  movement  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  begun  on  Uay  4,  1864.  ended  a  little  more  than  11  mon'hs 
later.  The  Battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Har- 
bor were  behind  us;  the  siege  of  Petersburg  was  over,  ended  by  the 
Battle  of  Five  Porks,  when  Lee's  thin,  stubborn  lines  were  fin.<»ny 
broken.  Evacuating  Richmond  and  Petersbxirg,  Lee  tried  desper- 
ately to  lead  his  hungry,  decimated  columns  west,  but  we  pressed 
Mm  too  hard.  We  caught  up  with  them  at  Appomattox  and  the  end 
was  in  sight:  we  were  sure  that  the  dwindling,  but  still  unbeaten, 
forces  of  Lee  could  not  escape.  On  that  day  there  was  an  exchange 
of  messages  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  conunanders. 

BOW    A    W/Ut    rNDED 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th.  the  major  part  of  the  escort  was 
left  behind  to  guard  the  headquarters'  wagon  train,  and  the  rest 
of  us  started  out  with  the  general  and  his  staff  along  the  rear  of 
the  main  army.  We  had  gone  several  miles  when  a  horseman  at 
top  speed  was  seen  coming  from  our  front  lines;  as  he  drew  r.ear, 
I  recognized  him  as  a  young  lieutenant  of  General  Meade's  start 
He  pulled  his  horse  back  on  Its  haxinches  and  handed  a  paper  to 
Orant.  We  knew  that  a  decision  from  Lee  waa  expected  on  a  pro- 
posed conference  with  Grant,  and  we  Jiunped  to  the  natural  con- 
clusion that  It  had  finally  come. 


We  crowded  about  the  general  In  an  effort  to  learn  the  answer 
aU  of  us.  without  doubt,  believing  that  Ormnt  held  In  his  hand  the 
decision  whether  It  was  to  be  peace  or  contlnoed  warfare.  He  read 
the  message,  but  I  was  whoUy  unable  to  get  from  his  countenance 
a  dtie  to  its  contents.  Then  be  banded  the  paper  to  a  staff 
officer,  who  hurriedly  scanned  the  words,  and.  In  a  voice  surcharged 
with  excitem»nt,  read  aloud  to  hla  aaeoclatea  the  fateful  response 
at  Oeneral  Lee. 

I  got  Just  the  drift  of  the  reading.  whkJh  Indicated  that  the 
Confederate  leuder  had  agreed  to  meet  Oeneral  OranV,  but  evi- 
dently the  staff  offlc*r»  construed  this  to  be  aasurnnce  of  surrender, 
for  everj-  last  man  of  them  burst  toto  cheers,  while  we  Joined  heart- 
ily. The  only  one  who  took  no  part  In  tha  impromptu  celebration 
was  Genenl  Grant,  who  merely  looked  on  with  bland  amxisement. 
There  was  a  half-decayed  log  lying  by  the  roadside,  and  Grant 
sat  down  on  it.  calmly  pulled  a  cigar  from  his  cigar  case,  and. 
requesting  one  of  hU  staff  who  stood  nearby  to  furnish  him  a 
sheet  of  paper,  he  dug  up  a  pencil  trom  his  pocket,  hastily  wrote 
a  reply.  He  handed  it  to  Lt.  Cd.  OrvUle  E.  Babcock,  with  orders 
to  take  a  few  mf'mbers  of  the  escort,  headed  by  Captain  Mason, 
and  ride  on  In  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party  to  locate  the  Con- 
federate commander.  It  happened  that  I  was  the  only  bugler 
present,  and  so  I  went  along,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  for  I  was 
ea^er  to  s?e  the  great  leader  of  the  southern  cause. 

Babcock.  carrying  a  white  fiag,  such  as  It  was.  took  his  place 
beside  Bffason  and  me.  and  c^  we  went  toward  the  enemy's  lines. 
Whether  Lee  was  Rparrlng  for  time  was  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
We  were,  therefore,  prepared  for  any  eventuality:  and.  at  a  word 
from  Captain  Mason.  I  carried  my  bugle  In  one  hand  to  sound  the 
call  to  arms  If  we  found  that  the  Johnnies  were  trying  to  escape. 
That  call  would  have  been  echoed  all  along  our  lines,  and  It  would 
have  been  suicidal  for  them  if  they  had  attempted  a  getaway,  for 
the  Federal  trocps  had  them  bottled  up  and  outnumbered  5  to  1. 
We  swung  around  to  the  south  and  to  the  left  wing  of  our 
forces,  passing  through  th?  little  settlement  of  Appomattox  Court 
House,  slumbering  in  tiie  spring  sunshine,  and  soon  to  awaken  to 
discover  itself  famoua.  Out  toward  the  right  flank  of  the  Con- 
federates we  palloped,  every  man  alert.  As  we  neared  their  lines 
the  woods  and  h:lls  shut  off  a  view  of  the  Union  troops,  but  we 
cotild  see  some  Confederates  on  the  hillside  in  the  distance.  The 
headquarters  tents  cf  Lee  were  plainly  vislbVe,  though  I  could  see 
no  other  shelters 

We  had  ridden  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  patch 
of  houses  when,  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead,  we  saw  a  little  party 
of  gray -clad  figures  and  several  horses  by  the  roadside.  One  of  the 
men  was  slttlnp  under  a  small  tree.  A  companion  stood  nearby 
while  a  third  man.  evidently  an  orderly,  was  ho:dir>g  the  bridle 
reins  of  two  of  the  three  horses.  At  a  gesture  from  Colonel  Bab- 
codc  Mason  ordered  a  halt,  and  the  staff  officer,  his  white  flag 
conspicuously  displayed,  rode  on  toward  the  gray-clad  horsemen, 
accompanied  by  a  trooper  of  the  escort. 

"lU  wager  that's  Oeneral  Lee,"  said  the  captain,  with  a  glance 
at  me.    "Let  us  hope  things  ttim  out  all  right." 

I  took  a  firmer  prlp  on  my  bugle,  to  be  ready  for  any  pobslble 
emergency,  my  eyes  glued  to  the  soene  before  me.  As  the  two 
Federals  neared  the  spot,  the  man  beneath  the  tree  arose  and 
Babcock  and  he  exchanged  salutes.  The  latter  was  tall,  erect,  and 
of  fine  physique.  For  a  few  moments  they  carried  on  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  friendly  conversation,  much  to  our  relief,  and  then 
the  entire  group  started  down  the  road  toward  us. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  famous  commander  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  I  had  seen  his  picture,  and.  of  couirse, 
knowing  that  we  had  gone  out  to  meet  him.  I  could  make  no 
mlstalce  as  to  his  Identity.  He  measured  up  fully  to  my  expecta- 
tions— and  those  expectations  were  rather  elaborate.  I  aasxirc  you. 
Though  I  was  a  lad  of  only  18.  I  had  been  In  16  or  16  battles  during 
S  years,  and  had  ccme  to  have  a  wholescnne  esteem  for  the  Johnny 
Rebs  and  their  leader.  In  my  active  imagination  he  had  become  a 
sort  cf  legendary  figure.  It  had  been  his  remarkable  generalship 
t^ftt  had  prolonged  the  war  far  beyond  its  expected  limits,  and  he 
loomed  big  and  menacing  as  an  oi^x>nent. 

Well,  there  he  was  in  person,  be  and  Traveler:  he  was  riding  to 
meet  his  conqueror  to  negotiate  terms  of  surrender — for  him 
the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  war  drama.  His  companion, 
needless  to  add.  was  Colonel  Marshall,  of  his  staff. 

And  what  a  brave  pair  of  thoroiighhreds  Lee  and  Traveler  were! 
That  horse  would  have  attracted  attention  anywhere.  He  was  a 
sturdy  gelding,  deep  of  chest,  with  small  head  and  feet,  and  his 
color  was  appropriately  Confederate  gray,  with  the  exception  of 
mane  and  tall,  which  were  black;  a  comblnaUon  that  made  him  a 
very  striking  and  handsome  animal.  And  when  his  master  was 
In  the  saddle,  take  It  from  an  old  Federal  trooper,  it  was  a  pic- 
ture that  was  worth  seeing. 

General  Lee's  uniform  was  immaculate,  and  he  presented  a 
superb  martial  flgvire.  But  it  was  the  face  beneath  the  gray  felt 
hat  and  hair  that  made  the  deepest  impression  on  me:  I  say  this 
becatise  I  can  stiU  recall  It  vividly.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a 
single  word  that  deacrlbes  it.  and  I  have  concluded  that  "benign  ' 
Is  the  adjective  I  am  after:  because  that  means  kindly,  gracious: 
and  de^tte  its  sternness  on  that  day  of  long  ago,  I  would  still 
call  his  expression  benign.  And  yet.  I  remember  well  that  there 
was  something  else  about  him  that  aroused  my  deep  pity  that  so 
great  a  warrior  should  be  admowtedKlug  defeat. 
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We  joined  the  little  party  and  rode  back  to  the  settlement. 
Appomattox  Cciu^  House  was  a  pretentloufl  name  for  what  then 
was  a  row  of  six  or  seven  houses,  and  now  Is  leas.  As  we  passed 
the  first  house  we  overtook  a  man.  a  Mr.  liHcI»ean.  who  waa  walk- 
ing along  the  street,  and  Ccrfonel  MamhaD  reined  up  beside  him 
and  told  him  that  Oeneral  Lee  dealred  a  room  «rhers  he  oould 
hold  a  confereiice  with  Grant.  Mr.  McLean  was  astounded,  both 
at  the  news  and  at  the  appearance  of  blue-  and  gray-clad  aoldlers 
riding  together.  He  stared  at  the  Confederate  commander  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  looked  over  the  'Jnlon  contingent.  M  tz 
in  search  of  his  famous  adversary.  Then  he  pointed  to  the  near- 
est house,  went  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

A  woman  answered  the  summons  and,  after  a  brief  talk  with 
her  neighbor,  she  Incited  the  two  southerners  to  enter,  but  evi- 
dently the  Interior  was  unsatisfactory,  for  IjSS  and  his  companion 
quickly  came  out  and  MarshaU  requested  McLean  to  direct  them 
elsewhere.  We  rode  slowly  on  untU  our  guide  stopped  before  a 
substantial  brick  house  and  informed  us  that  he  lived  there  and 
wotild  be  happy  to  offer  its  tise. 

It  waa  an  old-fashioned  structtire  with  chimneys  at  the  gable 
ends:  and.  running  along  the  front,  a  piazza  painted  white,  with 
six  wooden  pillars  supporting  it.  Broad  steps,  about  8  yards  wide 
and  seven  or  eight  In  number,  led  up  to  the  platform:  and  there 
was  a  generous  yard,  partly  enclosed  by  a  picket  fence,  with  several 
large  trees  standing  sentinel-like  about  it. 

General  Lee  and  the  colonel  dlsmotmted  and,  preceded  by  Mc- 
Lean, went  into  the  house,  leaving  their  horses  In  charge  of  the 
orderly:  and  we  Yanks  returned  to  the  roadway  to  await  the  coming 
of  Orant  and  his  party. 

It  was  perhaps  10  minutes  later — it  may  have  been  only  6 — when 
the  Federal  conunander  rode  up  with  a  few  staff  officers,  the  other 
members  of  the  escort  and  several  Union  generals,  among  whom 
were  Phil  Sheridan,  George  Custer.  Wesley  Merrltt,  and  Edward  Ord. 
There  were  three  members  of  that  little  group  who  would  prob- 
ably  attract  attention  anywhere:  two  of  them  for  their  noteworthy 
personal  ap^iearance  and  the  third  both  lor  bts  appeanmoe  and 
reputation.  The  first  of  these  way  Custer,  the  "dandy  cavalier"  of 
the  Federal  Cavalry.  A  low-cut,  generous  o^lar.  a  red  necktie  that 
begged  for  notice,  buckskin  breeches,  and  a  velvet  Jacket  were 
usually  his  dress-up  uniform:  and  topping  this  elaborate  array  was 
a  patrician  face  with  mustache  and  small  goatee,  and  a  head  of 
luxuriant  yellow  hair  that  fell  halfway  to  his  shoulders.  Effemi- 
nate, you  might  say,  but  there  was  nothing  feminine  about  Ctister. 
He  was  a  dare-devil  on  horseback,  who  feared  nothing,  dared  any- 
thing, and  defied  death  with  reckless  abandon.  It  was  this  utter 
di£daln  of  caution  that  liu'ed  him  and  his  command  to  tragic 
massacre  to  1876. 

And  there  waa  Ely  8.  Parker,  of  the  staff,  an  aide  and  military 
secretary  to  Grant,  a  man  of  superb  physique  and  Titan  strength, 
a  full-blooded  Seneca  Indian,  a  descendant  of  Red  Jacket,  famoiu 
Indian  chieftain.  He  had  the  so-caUed  copper  hue  of  his  race,  tbetr 
long,  black  hair  and  dark- brown  eyes.  Omnt  had  no  one  In  his 
official  hotisehold  more  devoted  to  him  than  the  stoical  Parker. 
He  was  a  man  cf  education  and  culture,  a  wUllng  worker,  and 
always  courteous  to  the  lads  of  the  escort.  It  was  he.  who.  in  his 
excellent  handwriting,  copied  the  terms  of  surrender  from  the 
rough  draft  prepared  by  the  Federal  commander. 

Phil  Sheridan — "Little  Phil" — the  dynamic  leader  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  the  third  of  the  trio;  and  be 
was  a  general  who  always  had  my  respect  und  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. He  was  a  ptot-slzed  little  fellow  out  of  the  saddle,  a  young- 
ster of  34  years,  about  5  feet  4  in  height  and  130  pounds  in  weight, 
but  he  had  a  strong  Irish  face.  Put  him  on  hU  horse,  the  splendid 
black  charger.  Rlenzi,  and  he  at  once  became  a  warrior  of  heroic 
proportions.  And  how  tliat  horse  could  travel,  and  how  that  lad 
could  ride.  No  wonder  that  Thomas  Buchanan  Bead  had  to  resort 
to  poetry  to  do  Justice  to  horse  and  man. 

Grant  looked  an  old  and  battered  campaigner  as  he  rode  into  the 
yard.  His  single-breasted  blouse  of  blue  flannel  was  unbutUmed 
at  the  throat  and  tmdcmeath  it  could  be  seen  his  shirt  or  under- 
shirt, whichever  it  was;  his  top  boots  w<?re  spattered  with  mud: 
and  splotches  of  mud  were  on  his  trousers.  Unlike  Lee.  he  wore 
neither  sword  nor  sash,  and  the  only  marks  of  his  rank  were  his 
shoulder  straps. 

Colonel  Babcock  Informed  his  superior  that  Oeneral  Lee  was 
awaiting  him  In  the  house,  and  without  more  ado  Orant  cllmtied 
the  steps.  Babcock  alone  accompanying  him. 

A  few  minutes  later,  however,  the  staff  officer  came  to  the  door- 
way and  beckoned  to  the  other  officers.  Invlttog  them  Inside. 

It  was  now  about  2  o'clock,  and  we  fellows  who  were  on  the 
outside  were  in  for  a  long  and  anxious  session  of  waiting.  They 
8a^  that  the  watched  pot  never  boUs.  and  It  is  certainly  true  that 
anxious  waiting  for  the  verdict  seemed  to  prolong  the  outcome 
todeflnitely.  The  day  was  very  warm  for  early  April,  and  the  sun. 
which  of  late  had  been  blotted  out  by  heavy  rain  clouds,  was 
brightly  shining  In  a  very  clear  sky.  Spring  was  with  us  at  last, 
and  the  trees  were  putttag  on  a  ttoge  of  green,  the  buds  showing 
plentifully  on  the  branches.  It  was  good  to  be  alive  on  AprU  9, 
1865,  and  it  would  be  better  stUl  if  this  was  the  end  of  4  years' 
war.  It  was  Stmdtty  and  the  Sabbath  stillness  brooded  over  the 
land.  B  welcome  relief  from  the  din  and  btistle  and  carnage  of 
recent  fighting. 
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There  we  were,  a  group  of  eager  troopers  In  blue,  and  a  lone 
orderly  in  gray.  When  3  o'clock  came  and  went.  I  began  to 
wonder  If  our  enthuaiaam  had  exploded  too  qulcWy.  It  did  not 
aeem  m  i  fTT  to  take  all  that  time  In  deciding  whether  Lee 
should  •urrender  or  not.  With  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth.  I 
»«.sum«l  that  such  a  decision  would  be  the  niatter  of  but  a  half 
hour  at  the  moat.  ^  ,    r 

Four  oclock— *nd  the  door  opened.  Out  came  General  Lee 
and  Colonel  Marshall,  with  somber  facea.  The  conference  was 
ended,  but  with  what  results?  ^  ^  ^ 

Before  the  war  began,  and  for  some  time  before.  Lee  had  been 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry.  staUoned  In  Texas.  That 
ouint  must  have  been  the  crack  regiment  of  the  American  Army, 
for  the  roster  of  lla  cfflcera  Included  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the 
colonel  whose  promising  career  was  cut  short  at  Shlloh:  L^e;  Wil- 
liam J  Hardee,  the  senior  major;  George  H.  Thomas,  "the  Rock  of 
Chlckaxnauga."  junior  major;  Earl  Van  Dorn.  mrby-Smith.  Fltz- 
hugh  Lee.  John  B.  Hcxxl.  and  George  Stoneman,  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants Several  members  of  our  escort,  Ueutenant  Churchill.  Ser- 
geant Brown,  and  Corporal  Sam  Howe,  had  served  In  the  Second 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee.  and  none  had  lo«t  any  of  hla  high 
regard  for  hU  former  conunander. 

That  lad  Howe,  earlier  in  the  war.  had  been  captured  and  marched 
off  to  Richmond.  It  was  his  boast  that  because  he  was  a  one-time 
member  of  the  Second  Cavalry  he  was  quickly  paroled,  given  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  and  shortly  afterward,  through  exchange  of 
prLsoners.  allowed  his  liberty. 

Now  as  General  Lee  came  from  the  house,  his  soldierly  figure 
erect,  even  in  defeat,  these  three  chaps  stiffened  up  and  gave  him 
a  saJute,  and  the  man  In  gray  courtecusly  returned  It.  I  thought 
at  the  time  that  It  was  a  fine  thing  for  them  and  him  to  do.  At 
the  moment  his  soul  must  have  been  heavy  with  sorrow — the  years 
of  desperate  struggle  Irultless — and  yet  he  could  retiim  the  salute 
of  Yankee  troopera. 

I  heard  Sergeant  Brown  say,  after  the  departure  of  Lee  and 
Marshall,  that  the  former  had  called  him  by  name  as  he  recognized 
him:  and  several  of  the  old  boys  remarked  that  it  was  a  noteworthy 
clrctim«t4ince  that  members  of  his  former  Texas  command  shotild 
be  the  flrst  to  meet  him  after  the  surrender  of  his  army. 

We  quickly  learned  the  happy  news,  and  It  spread  like  wUdflre 
tbrouxh  the  Army.     Cheers  could  be  heard  all  along  our  lines. 

That  night  was  one  of  the  happiest  I  have  ever  known,  and  1 
will  wager  that  the  same  statement  goes  for  every  man  on  the 
Union  side.  A  gun  aalute  In  celebration  had  been  started  by  en- 
thusiasts in  the  late  afternoon,  but  Grant  had  put  a  stop  to  it. 
presumably  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  other 
feMows.  But  before  darkneas  fell  and  afterward,  there  was 
music — patriotic  selections  played  by  the  re^mental  bands — and 
a  general  jubilation.  When  I  sounded  taps,  that  sweetest  of  all 
buKle  calls,  the  notes  had  scarcely  died  away  when  from  the  dis- 
tance— it  must  have  been  from  General  Lee's  headquarters — came, 
silvery  clear,  the  same  call;  and.  despite  the  sadness  of  the  hour 
to  the  bovs  on  the  other  side.  I  have  a  notion  that  they,  like  the 
Tanks,  welcomed  the  end  of  hostilities  and  the  coming  of  peace. 

Perhaps  I  should  end  my  story  right  here,  but  I  want  to  add  my 
bit  to  what  has  been  published  concerning  the  pow-wow  of  Union 
and  Confederate  generals  at  the  McLean  house  en  the  day  follow- 
in::  the  surrender.  The  reauer  may  recall  that  General  Grant, 
several  of  the  pyderal  generals,  and  members  of  his  staff  and 
escort,  rode  out  to  the  Confederate  lines  for  a  further  conference. 
after  which  Grant  went  back  to  headquarters,  while  some  of  our 
officers  and  men  remained  behind  to  chat  with  acquaintances  In 
Lee's  army.  Lleutenanta  Churchill.  Brown,  and  Howe  were  among 
these  fciTtunates.  they  having  received  permission  to  enter  the 
camp  of  the  Confederates.  Later  on.  Sam  told  me  that  he  had 
enjoyed  a  brief  talk  with  General  Lee.  and  was  he  proud  of  It! 

I  was  one  of  the  group  that  returned  with  General  Grant,  and 
I  T»-as  a  most  Interested  observer  of  everything  that  occurred  on 
and  about  that  friendly  piazza.  Grant  sat  dovi-n  and  lighted  a 
cigar.  Three  or  four  of  his  staff  brought  out  chairs,  and  the 
lltt's  p*rty  relaxed  Into  lively  conversation.  Grant  was  the  picture 
of  contentment  aa  he  puffed  away,  listening  to  the  comment  of 
hla  subordinatea.  and  occasionally  offering  a  remark  of  his  own  in 
his  maner-of-fact  way.  Things  had  turned  out  as  he  had  wished 
and  planned. 

We  were  soon  to  witness  a  remarkable  get-together  party  on  that 
old  front  perch  and  In  that  spacious  yard.  I  doubt  that  anywhere 
In  history  can  we  find  a  similar  gathering.  The  absentees  had 
ret\irned.  and  they  had  brought  with  them  several  of  their  late 
antagonista.  riders  In  gray,  but  a  few  hours  before  foes  of  the 
Union:  not  as  prlaonera.  not  even  as  enemies,  but  as  old  frlend-s 
and  comradHL  X  remember  how  amazed  I  was  as  I  saw  that  strange 
company:  and  when  I  learned  that  among  them  were  Longstreet. 
Pickett,  and  Oordon — well.  It  certainly  seemed  impossible. 

Perhaps  you  can  Imagine  zny  reaction  to  the  spectacle,  after  3 
years  of  deaperat*  Oghtlng.  to  ae«  three  of  the  most  famous  south- 
em  leaden,  within  M  hours  of  Lee's  stirrender,  shaking  hands  with 
Grant  and  chatting  like  long-absent  neighbors  with  him  and  other 
P^deral  generals. 

Naturally  X  made  a  careful  inspection  of  that  formidable  trio: 
Longstreet.  "rightly  called  "Lee's  war  horse.'  a  stocklly  buUt.  well- 
besLnled  fellow,  who  looked  as  If  he  could  handle  himself  anywhere 
and  make  It  decidedly  Intereetlng  for  any  opponent.  In  either  argu- 
ment or  fight;  Pkdtett.  the  leader  of  that  heroic  charge  at  Oettys- 
fyuxg.  whose  haadaomA  face,  with  lu  mustache  and  chin  whiskers 


and  goatee,  with  thick  hair  that  reached  well  nigh  to  his  coat 
collar,  made  him  a  composite  of  soldier  and  poet;  and  Gordon,  the 
hard-hitting  John  B ,  who.  In  civilian  clothes.  woiUd  be  taken  for 
a  Judge  or  a  doctor — a  thinker,  at  any  rate — and  who  had  every 
earmark  of  a  man  who  would  go  through  hell  and  high  water.  If 
ordered  to  do  so  by  his  superior,  and  never  ask  the  reason  why. 

And  how  Abe  Lincoln  would  have  en.'ojed  that  confab.  Like 
Grant,  he  would  have  grasped  the  hands  of  those  soldiers  In  Con- 
federate gray  and  welcomed  them  back  home.  Had  he  been  spared, 
there  would  have  been  no  reconstruction. 

Soldiers  don't  carry  hatred;  they  leave  that  to  the  sUy-at-homea. 

We  learned  that  in  the  next  20  years. 


Hon.  Charles  L,  McNary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF  IDAnO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8) ,  1940 


AR'nCLE  FROM   THE   PORTLAND   OREGO^aAN 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Sunday. 
April  7.  there  appeared  in  the  Portland  Oregonian  a  most 
Interesting  and  illuminating  article  concerning  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  Hon.  Charles  L.  Mc- 
Nary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Oregonian,  Portland.  Oreg  .  April  7.  1940] 
McNart  or  Oriccn.  a  Fokct  in  thi  Nation — Chari-et  Mac.  Amiablk 

Dissijrrni,   Friend   or   RoosrvixT.   REPtrsucAN    Leader.   Throws 

MONKZT   WaKNCHXS   AT  THE   NEW    EJEAL.   AND   HkLPS   IT,   TOO 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Political  disagreement  often  breeds  animosities  which  endure 
like  limestone,  but  between  President  Roofevelt  and  Charles  Linza 
McNart.  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  President  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  exists  a  warm  personal  friendship 

The  President  has  political  adversaries  to  whom  he  does  not 
speak,  so  McNarts  dry.  rural  amiability  is  predominantly  responsi- 
ble for  this  comradery.  When  the  European  war  broke  out.  Mr 
Roosevelt  asked  McNart  to  ttay  on  hand  in  the  Capital.  He  said 
Oregon  was  too  far  away  In  time  of  emergency  for  one  of  the 
country's  levelest  heads  to  be. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  who  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  long  ago  and 
peered  about  for  a  t>-plcal  westerner,  would  have  found  his  ob- 
jective in  Senator  McNart.  The  .spokesman  for  the  Republican 
minority  In  the  Senate  wears  stubby  bow  ties,  comfortable  suits. 
and  heavy  gold  cuff  links  His  home  is  the  Willamette  Viiliey 
farm  where  ha  was  barn  65  ycirs  ego.  Agriculture  is  his  primary 
Interest. 

McNast  looks  at  the  New  Deal  from  a  western  perspective  He 
protests  when  It  tries  to  centrall?^  authority,  pack  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  Intervene  In  foreign  affairs  He  approves  when  It  builds 
power  and  reclamation  projects,  provides  old-age  pensions,  and 
gives  aid  to  the  farmers. 

Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  thinks  McNabt  would  be  an  ideal  succes.'mr 
to  Mr  Roosevelt  In  the  White  House.  He  points  out  that  the 
Republicans,  regardless  of  whom  they  nominate,  will  make  gains 
in  the  industrial  East  What  they  must  do  to  win  is  carry  the 
Insurgent,  agrlcultviral  West  and  Middle  We.st.  "For  this  particu- 
lar strategy,"  declares  General  Johnson,  "the  Republicans  have  a 
ready-made  candidate  In  Senator  McNart." 

Since  1933  the  Oregon  Senator  has  been  the  ofHcial  leader  of 
the  Republican  Memt>ers  of  the  Senate.  He  has  not  always  agreed 
with  his  followers.  Only  a  week  or  so  ago  he  opposed  a  proposal 
by  Senator  Tatt,  cf  Ohio,  to  slash  »5.000.000  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  A  majority  of  the  Republicans 
deserted  him  last  year  when  he  voted  to  authorize  bonds  with 
which  the  T.  V.  A.  could  buy  out  private  utility  companies. 

Yet  despite  variance  on  particular  Issues,  McNakt  holds  his  posi- 
tion by  practically  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  other  O.  O.  P 
Senators.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  remove  him  as  minority 
leader.  He  comes  from  a  State  with  only  five  electoral  votes,  and 
he  has  supported  the  New  Deal  on  numerous  propositions,  but  there 
has  been  less  oppK>sltlon  to  him  than  to  almost  any  other  Senate 
spokesman  In  a  generation. 

One  reason  Is  McNarts  general  affability  and  mellow  personality. 
Another  Is  the  fact  that  under  his  leadership  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  Republicans  have  outmaneuvered  the  administration 
in  major  controversies.     It  was  Senator  McNast  who  devised  tiie 
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Btrategy  which  resulted  in  the  reJectloQ  of  the  aefaeoM  to  add  six 
new  judges  to  the  Supreme  Covart.  Thia  waa  the  ftrat  Important 
set-back  suffered  by  President  RoOKTdt.  ,_^  »., 

When  the  Court  plan  was  proposed,  McNast  counseled  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  quiet  and  not  sound  off  against  It.  He  prophesied  the 
Democrats  would  tjegln  quarreling  among  themaelves.  unleas — and 
he  stressed  this  emphatically— the  RepmbUcana  made  the  plan  a 
partisan  laaue.  So  the  O.  O.  P.  Senators  were  aUent.  McNart  and 
the  Ute  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  even  persoaded  Senator  Vanben- 
berg  to  telephone  Herljert  Hoover,  long  distance,  to  ask  him,  too, 
not  to  deUver  amy  spieeches  on  the  question. 

PRESICTXON  PROTXD  CORRKCT  AS  DSMOC&ATS  ROWS) 

McNart's  prediction  proved  correct.  The  Democrats  began  row- 
ing among  themaelves  over  the  court  sebeme.  Senator  Whkkleb.  a 
new  dealer,  assumed  the  leadership  against  it.  Democratic  votes 
flnaUy  pigeonholed  the  biU  indefinitely.  During  the  detwte  one 
administration  adherent  screamed  angrily.  "You  Democrats.  Cant 
you  see  the  Republicans  are  using  you?" 

Mr  Roosevelt  Is  not  the  first  President  to  be  irked  by  the  politi- 
cal stratagems  of  Charles  L.  McNabt.  He  drove  his  famous  bill 
to  put  agriculture  under  the  umbrell*  of  the  protective  tariff,  the 
McNary-Haxigen  bill,  through  two  Congresses  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  President  Coolldge  and  later  the  opposition  of  President 
Hoover.     The   bill   was  vetoed  by  both  BepubUcan  Presidents. 

The  McNary-Haugen  bUl  set  the  tempo  for  a  generation  of 
thinking  on  the  farm  quesUon.  "The  McNary-Haugen  bill  didn't 
win."  said  General  Johnson  recently,  "but  that  flight  made  the 
election  of  Mr.  Rooaevelt  possible,  made  the  country  conscious  of 
the  farm  problem  and  the  farmers  conscious  of  Senator  McNart." 

The  day  after  President  Coolldge  vetoed  the  IiicNary-Haugcn  bill, 
Senator  McNart  had  a  long  and  tunlable  visit  at  the  White  House. 
His  genial  personality  bridges  many  political  chasms.  When  Mr. 
Bocsevelt  had  concluded  his  address  to  Congress  last  year  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  McNart  walked  up  to  him. 

"I  guess  we'll  have  to  call  that  a  natural.  Mr.  President."  volun- 
teered the  Senator,  whose  maneuvers  bad  licked  the  President  on 
the  Supreme  Court  issue. 

CHARIXT    MAC    A    POPTTLAB    MAW   ZH    SZIfATI    CHAMBER 

McNart  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  Bonneville  Dam.  In  fact, 
be  was  advcxratlng  Government  reclamation  and  power  undertak- 
ings long  before  the  new  dealers  arrived  at  the  Washington  air- 
port and  railway  station.  He  suji^fMirted  Senator  Norris  In  1922 
In  opposing  the  sale  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  project  to  Henry  Pord. 

As  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  authorization  for  the  first 
appropriation  at  Bonneville  he  said.  "I've  got  to  give  'Charley  Mac' 
his  dam." 

McNart  Is  "Charley  Mac"  to  his  good  friends.  When  he  returned 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  recently  after  an  illness,  practically  the 
entire  membership.  Republican  and  Democratic,  clustered  around 
slapping  him  on  the  back.  Five  or  six  times  poIiB  of  the  press 
gallery  have  listed  McNart  as  the  most  popular  Senator  with  the 
newspaper  ccrrespondents  "Charley  Mac"  is  always  a  good  source 
for  news  and  background  information. 

One  of  McNa«ts  closest  companions  was  the  late  Senator  James 
Cuuxens.  of  Michigan.  Although  many  times  a  millionaire.  Couzens 
voted  with  the  progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  Party.  One 
day.  early  in  1936.  he  and  McNart  were  eating  lunch  In  the  Senate 
restaurant.  "Charley  you  otight  to  go  after  the  Presidency, '  said 
Couzens.  "Ill  contrlbQte  $100,000  to  start  the  campaign." 

The  Oregon  Senator  shoved  aside  his  bowl  of  clam  chowder 
and  scribbled  for  a  minute  or  so  on  the  back  of  a  menu.  He 
■hoved  what  he  had  written  across  the  table  to  his  friend : 

"The  Presidential  tiee  is  a  deadly  bug. 
I've  seen  it  work  on  others. 
O  Lord,  protect  me  from  Its  bug. 
And  let  it  sting  my  brothers  " 

Jim  Couzens  Is  dead  now.  but  there  are  other  distinguished 
Senators  who  would  like  to  see  McNabt  in  the  Executive  Mansion. 
One  of  them  is  Gebau)  P  Nti,  leader  at  the  congressional  neutral- 
ity bloc.  Another  la  Aimnni  Capper,  of  Kansas,  the  veteran  Com 
Belt  spokesman  and  publisher  of  seTcral  farm  jotimals.  He  en- 
dorsed and  placed  in  the  CoiCGRXSSioifAZ.  Record  a  recent  speech  by 
Gov.  Charles  A  Sprague,  of  Oregon,  launching  Senator  McNart's 
Presidential   candidacy. 

On  May  17  Oregon  Republicans  wlH  pick  McNart  as  their  choice 
for  the  party's  nomination.  He  also  will  probably  have  the  outright 
or  tacit  support  of  delegates  from  such  States  as  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Montana.  However.  McNart  1b  Interested  principally 
In  forcing  a  spoclflc  and  liberal  farm  platform  on  the  Republican 
Convention.  He  says  he  has  no  fllaslons  about  his  chance  to  be 
President.  He  does  not  think  the  conserratlve  wing  of  the  party 
would  want  him,  and  he  Is  not  on  good  terms  with  Mr   Hoover. 

M'lst  of  the  congressional  Independents  are  friendly  with  Senator 
McNart  Bob  La  Foixettr  often  asks  McNart  to  make  his  an- 
nouncements when  he  Is  absent  from  the  Senate.  George  W. 
Norris.  the  leader  of  the  liberals,  praises  McNart's  record  on  power 
bills  and  rural  electrification.  The  IndomlUble  Borah  frequently 
worked  with  McNakt  on  leglslaUon  of  mutual  Interest  to  Oregon 
and  Idaho. 

As  long  ago  as  1936  Mark  Sullivan  suggested  that  no  Republican 
could  so  successfully  as  McNart  fuse  the  party's  orthodox  and 
unorthodox  elemenU.    The  Senator  himself  believes  that  the  farm 


question  is  the  key  to  the  performance  of  th»  O.  O.  P.  at  the  polla 
this  yetir.  "I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion."  he  said  recenUy. 
•that  the  RepubUcan  Party  can  be  victorious  if  It  demonstrates  to 
the  farm  voters  and  those  dependent  on  the  fanners  that  the 
party  is  interested,  as  formerly.  In  their  wisUare." 

AT   STAIvrORO    WAS    PEIXOW    STtn>ENT   OP    HER  BERT    HOOV^ 

CHARLra  LorzA  McNart  was  bom  In  the  summer  of  1874  on 
a  ranch,  his  pioneering  grandfather  homesteaded  In  the  timbered 
Willamette  Valley  near  Salem.  There  he  still  lives.  On  June  13 
he  will  be  6C  years  old.  although  his  pink  cheeks  and  sandy  hair 
affirm  his  Scotch -Irish  background  but  deny  his  age. 

McNart  attended  Stanford  University,  where  he  was  a  fellow- 
student  of  Herbert  Hoover.  Tuition  was  paid  waiting  on  table 
and  McNart  insists  he  can  still  carry  6  i>lattera  of  roast  beef  on 
one  arm.  Returning  to  his  home,  he  studied  for  the  bar  at 
WUlamette  University  and  later  became  dean  of  that  school's  law 
department. 

Frontier  Oregon  v^s  a  rich  field  for  politics  and  McNart  became 
active  In  the  Republican  Party,  generally  t>elng  amoclated  with 
the  progressives.  He  ran  for  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  in  1914 
and  was  defeated  tmder  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  final 
tally,  after  weeks  of  rechecklug  in  htuidreds  of  precliicts.  was 
Henry  Benson,  34.609  votes,  and  Charixs  I..  McNart.  34,608. 

"Just  one  of  those  things,  I  guess,"  said  he,  shrugging  off  the 
disappointment  of  that  tormenting  result.  A  jrear  later  McNabt 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee. 
In  the  spring  of  1917  Senator  Harrt  Lane  died,  a  few  weeks  after 
he  had  been  one  of  the  six  "willful  men  rej)resenting  no  opinion 
but  their  own"  who  stood  to  the  end  to  the  Senate  against  Amer- 
ica's entrance  hito  the  World  War. 

Lane  had  been  a  Democrat  and  McNart  was  a  Republican,  but 
both  had  liberal  Ideas  and.  although  In  favor  of  the  war.  McNabt 
waa  no  Jingo  or  militarist.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  va- 
cancy by  Governor  James  Wlthyoombe.  and  after  23  years  of 
service  continues  to  hold  the  position.  He  has  been  reelected 
four  times,  and  has  been  in  the  Senate  longer  than  anyone  else 
ever  sent  there  from  the  State  of  Oregon 

DITBAT    WAS    "JtTST   OKE   OF   THOSE  THIIfOS" 

McNart's  loyalty  to  agrlcultxure  is  fortified  by  vocation;  he  Is  a 
farmer  himself.  Although  one  of  the  ehrewdest  lawyers  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  he  spends  the  bulk  of  his  time,  when  away  from  Wash- 
ington, running  Plr  Cone,  the  200-acre  farm  where  he  grew  up. 
He  raises  filbert  nuta,  cherries,  prunes,  and  pears.  He  developed  the 
Imperial  prune. 

The  ranch  has  been  reconstructed  several  tlmea  and  e>ow  Is  a 
rambling,  colonial -style  home  nestling  among  tall  evergreen  trees. 
The  name  "Fir  Cone"  Is  symbolic  as  well  as  euphonious.  Mc- 
Nart would  rather  be  there  than  In  Washington,  and  he  and  his 
wife,  who  was  his  secretary,  do  not  play  a  conspicuous  part  in 
Capital  social  functions.  They  iiave  a  4-year -old  adopted  daughter. 
Charlotte,  and  In  his  office  the  Senator  has  a  hobbyhorse  to  amuse 
her  when  she  visits  him. 

Party  ties  hang  lightly  on  McNart.  In  fact,  it  was  Oswald  West, 
a  Democratic  Governor,  who  appointed  him  to  a  vacancy  on  the 
State  supreme  court  in  19i3.  In  1933.  after  he  became  RepubUcan 
Senate  leader.  McNart  firmly  optpoaed  ptuiishing  such  Senators  as 
Hiraac  Johnson,  who  had  deserted  the  party  to  campaign  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  At  the  1936  election  in  Oregon  the  Republican  State 
central  committee  signed  the  statement  in  the  Voters'  l^amphiet 
for  every  G.  O.  P.  candidate  except  one — Charixs  L.  McNabt.  Be 
had  his  statement  signed  merely  by  a  personal  friend. 

In  the  National  Capital  McNart's  closest  friend  Is  Hnuuc  John- 
son of  Calilomla.  the  veteran  Isolationist..  They  eat  lunch  together 
in  the  Senate  restaurant  two  or  three  times  a  week.  McNaar 
Joined  Joiuison.  Borah,  and  Nye  in  opposing  repeal  of  t.he  arms 
embargo  last  autumn.  He  also  has  been  critical  cf  "efforts  to  cause 
our  flesh  to  creep  with  references  to  mysterious  foreign  forces  that 
threaten  our  shores  and.  indeed,  our  homes." 

PBXSmCNT  CON5XTI.TS  WTTH   HXIC  PSEQUICNTLT 

Despite  his  dissent  from  the  admliilstraticn] 's  foreign  policy. 
Senator  McNart  Is  constantly  consulted  by  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department.  The  President  regards  tJm  as  one  of  the 
calmest,  keenest  heads  on  Capitol  Hill.  One  afternoon,  while  con- 
ferring with  congressional  leaders.  Mr.  Roosevelt  swuzi^  c«)mpletely 
sway  rrom  the  others  and  became  engrossed  in  a  long,  earnest  con- 
versation with  McNart. 

James  H.  Rowe.  one  of  the  President's  executive  ssslstiints.  says 
that  If  Senator  McNart  does  not  know  Mr.  Roosevelt's  1940  Inten- 
tions, "then  I  guess  nobody  does."  Rowe  stateti  that  the  Oregon 
Senates-  sees  the  President  more  frequently  th:in  almost  anyone 
else  except  Cordell  Hull  and  the  members  of  his  own  family.  In 
any  important  emergency  or  crisis,  the  Democratic  administration 
almost  invariably  calls  "Charley  Mac"  and  asks  for  his  advice. 

Yet,  Jtist  as  he  is  Independent  of  the  Bepubllcans  whom  he  leads. 
McNabt  also  is  Independent  of  the  President  with  whom  he  la 
friendly.  He  mllltantly  opposed  Mr.  Roosevelt's  bill  to  recNrganlze 
the  executive  depjartments.  and  he  has  been  sharply  crlticsj  of  play- 
ing politics  with  relief,  piling  up  a  huge  public  debt  and  faUlng  to 
solve  the  unemployment  problem.  He  thinks  the  New  Deal  has 
centralized  too  much  sovereignty  In  the  National  Capital,  a  perilous 
circumstance,  in  his  opinion,  for  a  State  8,000  miles  away,  Uka 
Oregon. 
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-^         Tribute  to  Senator  Carter  Glass 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OP  SOUTW  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JESSE  JONES 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  deUvered  last  night  at 
the  Hotel  John  Marshall.  Richmond.  Va..  by  Hon.  Jesse  H.  , 
Jones.  Federal  Loan  Administrator,  at  the  sixteenth  annual 
banquet  of  the  Virginia  SUte  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where 
our  beloved  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass],  was  the  honor  guest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

I  am  in-eaUy  honored  to  be  invited  to  yoxir  meeting  and  to  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  CA*Tia  Gi^. 
1  am  aware  that  others  could  make  a  more  pleasing  address,  but 
am  not  prepiared  to  admit  that  anyone  would  appreciate  the  honor 
more  than  I  or  that  anyone  holds  the  Senator  in  higher  esteem. 
We  have  been  friends  since  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  another 
of  your  grrat  sons. 

Virginia  has  produced  many  men  of  great  stature,  but  in  my  view 
Camtwm.  GL-*sa  would  not  suffer  In  comparison  with  any  of  them. 
Had  his  time  been  in  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution  he 
would  have  been  found  with  George  Washington,  fighting  for 
independence.  Had  it  been  during  the  period  of  1812  he  would 
probably  have  b«n  captain  of  a  frigate  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  Had  It  been  acme  20  years  later  than  that  he  would 
have  been  supporting  Sam  Houston,  another  great  Virginian,  nght- 
Ing  tyranny  for  the  freedom  of  Texas.  And  if  he  had  been  bom  a 
few  years  earlier  than  he  was.  he  would  have  been  with  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  StonewaU  Jackson. 

Better  perhaps,  that  he  came  when  he  did.  growing  to  manhood 
In  an  atmosphere  of  reconstruction.  The  Injustices  of  this  period 
no  doubt  !^rved  to  develop  in  Carm  Glass  a  determination  to 
devote  his  life  to  public  service. 

How  studded  with  achievements  has  been  his  career.  We  first 
see  him  clerk  of  the  Lynchburg  City  Council  at  a  salary  of  •25  a 
month;  a  few  years  later  publishing  a  newspaper,  writing  freely  of 
the  things  which  he  believed  to  be  for  the  best  Interest  of  his 
community  and  his  country.  He  was  so  direct  and  plain-spoken 
in  his  writings  as  frequently  to  bring  himself  into  actual  or  near 
physical  combat.  He  learned  early.  In  the  stirring  words  of  his 
political  ancestor  Patrick  Henry,  whom  he  holds  In  high  regard, 
that  "the  battle  Is  not  to  the  strong  alone." 

In  1901.  according  to  the  then  senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  John 
W.  Daniel,  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  In  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion for  Vlrgiiila  that  proclaimed  for  you  a  new  constitution. 
effecting  neceasary  suffrage  reform. 

We  see  him  In  your  leglalattire,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  State 
Senate,  fighting  the  battles  of  democracy,  and  this  fight  he  has 
carried  on  these  40  years.  He  became  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  1893.  and  has  been  a  delegate  to  every 
Democratic  National  Convention  since  that  time,  always  taking  a 
prominent  part,  ustially  a  member  of  the  platform  committee, 
writing  his  party"*  creed  and  charting  its  cotirse. 

Probably  no  more  touching  scene  in  a  national  convention  was 
ever  enacted  than  at  San  Francisco  in  1920,  when  the  great  Bryan, 
appearing  before  the  platform  ctMnmlttee.  roee  to  urge  an  immediate 
c«sh  bonus  for  the  service  men  engaged  in  the  war.  It  wlU  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  great  power  of  persuasion  in  con- 
ventions. No  one  questioned  his  right  to  advocate  the  bonus,  but 
his  plea  was  so  Imparaioned  that  he  cut  deep  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, virtually  accusing  them  of  having  "sacrificed  nothing"  In 
the  war. 

Camto.  Glass  also  has  great  power  of  persuasion.  Instantly  he 
was  on  his  feet.  His  face  flushed,  he  spoke:  "I  am  going  to  say 
something  here  today  that  I  have  never  repeated  outside  the  con- 
fidence of  my  own  famUy  and  the  confidence  of  the  President  of 
"  the  United  State*.  During  the  war  I  tried  to  enlist.  I  went  to 
Mr  Wilson  to  express  my  desire  for  acUve  service  m  any  capacity. 
He  ref\i?ed  permission.  He  reminded  me  of  my  age  and  told  me 
I  was  more  needed  at  home.  In  addition  he  told  me  if  I  acted 
contrary  to  his  wishes  and  did  enlist^  he  would  see  to  It  personaUy 
that  my  period  at  any  such  service  ended  abruptly. 


'TBut  I  did  give  my  two  sons  to  the  cause.  I  did  give  my  two 
daughters  to  war  work,  one  of  them  being  In  the  Red  Cross.  Sev- 
eral of  my  nephews  enlisted,  and  one  of  them  was  shot  to  piece*. 
and  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  regains  his  health,  if  he  ever 
does.  Also  a  great  many  other  close  relatives  were  In  the  service 
of  their  country.  I  tell  you  all  this  not  to  burnish  my  own  shield 
because  I  am  sure  there  are  many  others  on  this  committee  and 
elsewhere  who  can  reply  to  this  unwarranted  aspersion  better  than 
I.  I  say  It  to  indicate  to  Mr.  Bryan  that  his  references  to  those 
who  "sacrificed  nothing"  are  not  properly  made  when  he  seeks  to 
apply  them  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  his  bonus  proposltlon. 
I  repeat  It  because  I  shall  be  greatly  Interested  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Brian's  own  lips  If  he  can  say  for  himself  what,  shamelessly.  I  have 
said  for  myself." 

Stung  by  this  rebuke,  Mr.  Bryan  retreated  Into  a  comer  of  the 
room  where  he  sat  down,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  burst 
Into  tears.  After  a  few  minutes  of  emotion  he  walked  back  to 
where  Glass  was  sitting.  The  two  men  shook  hands  quietly,  and 
together   they   turned   to  the   wording   of  the   plank,   which  Glass 

dictated.  ^  ,  »       * 

Thirty-nine  years  ago  you  sent  him  to  Congress,  and  later  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  with  time  out  only  for  serving  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Cartek  Glass  could  not  be 
accused  of  gabbiness  In  his  early  days  in  Congress.  UaHto  most 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  wasJTtng  his 
sixth  year  before  he  ever  arose  from  his  seat  to  adcy^^'that  body, 
and  then  It  was  to  pay  tribute  to  a  deceased  Memb«r. 

Ever  a  student.  Carter  Glass  was  setting  his  oompass  and  getting 
his  national  bearings,  and  when  Woodrow  Wilson  became  President 
In  1913.  he  found  no  more  effective  ally  than  Cartdi  Glass.  It  Is 
well  known  that  to  Carter  Glas.s.  even  more  than  to  President  Wil- 
son, credit  is  due  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  a  sorely  needed  cor- 
rection In  our  banking  system.  It  Is  unnecessary  here  to  recite  in 
any  detail  the  very  stubborn  opposition  to  this  legislation,  or  the 
fact  that  faUure  of  the  system  after  its  passage,  was  freely  predicted 
by  then  acknowledged  authorities  on  banking  and  finance.  Bnefiy, 
however.  Senator  Nelson  W.  AJdrich  had  proposed  a  central  bank, 
so  arranged  according  to  Glass,  that  the  larger  banks  of  the  country 
would  inevitably  become  predominant  in  the  conuol  of  credits,  a 
situation  obviously  to  the  detriment  of  the  country. 

The  American  Bankers  Association,  under  the  influence  of  the 
bigger  banks,  endorsed  the  Aldrlch  plan.  There  w-as  still  another 
plan,  which  was  endorsed  by  Colonel  House.  S?nator  Owen,  and  Mr. 
Bryan.  Secretary  of  State.  This  proposal  had  the  acqulcsence  of  Mr. 
McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

It  was  due  to  the  persistence,  and  the  ever-lasting  fighting  quali- 
ties of  Carter  Glass,  backed  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  was  finally  passed  President  Roosevelt  on  the  occasion 
of  the  official  opening  of  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Building  in  Wash- 
ington said  that  the  creation  of  the  system  was  due  to  the  states- 
manship of  President  Wilson  and  to  the  courageous  leadership  in 
Congress,  for  which  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  Cartxs  Glass. 
wUl  always  deserve  the  Nations  gratitude 

If  you  follow  the  life  of  Carter  Glass  step  by  step,  you  will  find 
him  to  have  always  been  ready  to  sponsor  new  legislation  necessary 
to  meet  changing  conditions.  In  1932.  when  we  were  completely 
confounded  economically,  he  voted  to  create  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  give  Government  financial  aid  to  business, 
industry,  and  agriculture. 

After  the  inauguration  of  President  Roose^jelt  he  voted  for  emer- 
gency legislation  to  save  banks  by  providing  them  with  capital 
ln.stead  of  loans  and  to  expand  the  note-Issuing  authority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  permit  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  make 
I  loans  to  all  banks  during  the  emergency,  whether  or  not  they  were 
members  of  the  System,  and  on  such  collateral  as  they  might  have 
available.  He  has  voted  for  numerous  amendments  to  the  R.  F.  C. 
Act.  and  In  1937  sponsored  continuation  of  Its  lending  powers. 
The  Glass  bill  of  1938  further  expanded  the  Corporation's  authority, 
particularly  with  reference  to  loans  to  business  and  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  R.  F.  C.  the  Senator  has  voted  for  a  great 
deal  of  other  Important  liberal  legislation.  Including  particularly 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Heme  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  System,  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Few  men  have  been  caUed  to  serve  their  country  in  as  many 
different  capacities  as  Carter  Glass.  For  the  past  20  years  he  has 
been  In  the  United  States  Senate,  and  when  he  rises  In  that  Chamber 
to  speak,  a  hush  falls  over  the  galleries.  The  people  there,  like 
his  coUeagues  on  the  floor,  lean  forward  to  catch  his  every  word. 
His  pungent  phrases,  his  skill  In  rhetoric,  and  his  ability  to  put  so 
much  weight,  salt,  and  philosophy  into  Just  plain  speech  have 
challenged  his  adversaries  and  won  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues 
on  many  occasions. 

I  have  said  many  times  before  that  Carter  Glass  has  carried  on 
the  traditions  of  Virginia  with  great  credit  to  his  generation.  He 
brought  to  Washington  a  searching  mind  and  a  capacity  for  hard 
work.  Soon  his  force  was  recognized,  and  the  Nation  acclaimed  his 
statesmanship.  His  political  creed  is  a  broad  liberalism  framed 
within  the  Constitution  as  Interpreted  by  another  Virginian  whom 
he  admires  greatly,  John  Marshall. 
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The  Senator  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile  many  things  now  being 
done  by  the  National  and  State  Governments  with  his  own  politi- 
cal philosophy,  a  philosophy  which  steins  directly  from  statesmen 
he  chlefiy  admires — Patrick  Henry.  Andrew  Jackson.  Clay  and  Cal- 
houn. Grover  Cleveland,  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  difficulty,  he  recognizes  that  changing  conditions  require 
new  laws,  new  guidepoets.  To  use  ills  own  words  when  once  ad- 
dressing the  Senate.  ""I  would  not  llbe  to  detain  the  Senate  by 
tolling  it  how  often  I  have  changed  my  mind  in  the  last  40  years — 
always  In  the  right  direction." 

Strong  men  change  their  minds  and  good  friends  cannot  always 
agree.  The  Senator  and  President  Rooaevelt.  like  many  of  the  rest 
of  us.  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  on  partictilar  measures,  but  they 
have  been  fighting  on  the  same  team  a  long  time,  and  will  be  again 
in  the  coming  election. 

The  Senator  thlnlts  we  have  spent  too  much  money,  that  we 
have  paid  too  dearly  for  recovery,  and  that  It  will  be  difficult  to 
bring  our  fiscal  matters  back  into  balance.  You  may  agree  with 
him.  However,  we  In  Virginia  and  Texas  were  fortunate  in  com- 
parison with  many  other  sections  of  the  cotintry;  but  as  an  official 
of  the  R.  F.  C  I  saw  bo  much  grief,  so  much  distrefs.  and  so  many 
broken  men  during  '33  and  "33  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what 
price  would  have  been  too  great. 

Of  cotirse.  we  must  adjust  our  outgo  to  meet  our  Income.  We 
must  spend  less  or  take  in  more.     And  this  problem  will  be  solved. 

But  tliat  does  not  mean  that  we  can  go  back  to  the  old  order 
of  things.  Most  of  the  social  laws  that  have  been  passed  In  recent 
years  have  a  pood  purpose,  and.  when  refined,  seasoned,  and  prop- 
erly administered,  will  prove  of  a  great  benefit  to  society.  One  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  any  new  law  affecting  business  and  Industry 
Is  the  time  It  takes  for  business  to  become  adjusted  to  It. 

I  am  not  discouraged  about  our  future,  except  as  we  may  be 
affected  by  conditions  across  the  seas.  While  we  are  not  directly 
Involved  in  a'ar.  we  will  be  seriously  affected  by  It.  That  Is  certain. 
We  should  not  consider  lightly  the  necessity  for  adequate  national 
defense,  even  though  the  cost  is  great.  Nor  should  we  fall  to  begin 
taking  Into  account  conditions  that  will  confront  us  when  peace  is 
made.  We  are  the  most  fortunate  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  we  allow  the  disorders  of  the 
Old  World  to  undermine  the  Integrity  and  national  character  of  our 
great  country  and  our  form  of  govenunent. 

In  the  public  concept  of  Caktkb  Glass,  the  qualities  that  prob- 
ably stand  out  most  are  his  courage  and  his  belligerency  in  debate. 
He  Is  at  his  best  when  fighting  oppression,  oppression  in  any  form — 
never  afraid  of  the  slae  or  power  of  his  foe.  but  to  trusted  friends 
be  gives  In  full  measure  the  bappmess  that  flows  from  the  best 
of  humsn  companionships  No  one  enjoys  the  companionship  of 
friends  more  than  Carter  Glass. 

He  Is  essentially  generous  and  Just.  For  many  years  he  has  kept 
employed  several  hundred  people  in  ills  newspaper  plants,  and  it  is 
said  of  him  that  he  has  never  discharged  but  one  trusted  employee. 
This  man  wa?  one  of  the  best  compositors  Mr.  Guiss  had  on  his 
pspers.  but  he  had  one  besetting  sin — ^he  would  get  drunk.  And 
when  he  got  drunk,  which  vras  rare,  he  got  very,  very  drunk  and 
his  spree  might  lart  for  as  lorg  as  a  week.  Finally  Mr.  Glass,  for 
the  sake  of  discipline,  had  to  fire  him.  Reluctantly  he  let  him  go 
but  wasn't  happy  about  it  And  soon  there  was  a  compromise.  Mr. 
Ol.%ss  reemployed  him  on  condition  that  he  stop  drinking 

Not  long  afterward  Mr  Glass  noticed  a  very  strong  smell  of 
onions  In  the  composing  room  at  night  when  he  went  to  "put  the 
paper  to  bed  "  It  finally  dawned  on  him  that  Pat  was  still  tippling. 
and  covering  it  up  with  onions.  This  Mr.  Glass  considered  a 
break  of  faith,  and  went  to  flre  him  again.  'Took  here.  Pat."  he 
said,  "whi.'sky  Is  bad.  onions  are  bad.  but  the  combination  Is  In- 
tolerable." Whereupon  Pat.  bowing  very  low  to  the  ground,  said. 
"All  right.  Mr.  Glass,  ni  never  touch  another  onion  as  long  as  I 
live."     And  there  the  matter  ended.     Pat  kept  his  )ob. 

One  of  the  Senator's  biographers.  Rlxey  Smith,  says  that  proof 
of  Senator  Glass'  great  tolerance  is  the  fact  that  he  has  only  had 
two  secretaries  In  40  years,  each  serving  90  years.  Rixey  is  one  of 
these 

Caktsr  Glass  is  s  true  Virginian  In  every  intimate  flber  of  his 
highly  organized  being,  and  the  aphorism,  "A  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor  save  in  his  own  country,"  does  not  apply  to  him,  for 
nowhere  ts  Carter  Glass  more  deeply  loved  and  more  highly  re- 
garded than  In  Virginia. 

He  possesses  the  rarest  of  all  human  virtues,  true  humility.  On 
one  occasion  when  he  was  being  lauded,  he  stated,  "I  am  genuinely 
embarrassed  by  being  praised  for  such  things  as  integrity,  inde- 
pendence, and  courage.  I  regard  thoae  as  virtues  to  the  common 
man  In  all  my  life,  day  in  and  day  out.  I  have  never  done  any- 
thliig  but  what  I  would  expect  and  urtiat  should  be  expected  of 
the  average  man  of  good  sense  and  good  character." 

The  philosophy  of  CAcm  Glass,  traced  from  early  manhood, 
has  been  as  unerring  as  an  arrow  shot  from  the  swUtest  bow  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Virginia. 

It  has  t>een  my  good  fortune  to  know  him  for  quite  some  years. 
I  know  him  in  many  roles.  I  have  seen  him  in  fiery  debate,  with 
his  caustic  tongue  routing  sham  and  hypocrisy  and  leaving  pre- 
tense in  wreckage.  I  have  seen  him  in  council  aroimd  committee 
tables.     I  have  seen  him  at  baseball  games  and  football  games. 


enjoying  those  sports  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  llie  grcati!«t  fan. 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  races,  wrestling  matches,  and  prl»)  fights 
with  his  lifelong  friend,  the  Ute  Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson,  imother 
great  Virginian.  I  have  thrilled  at  his  fighting  qualities,  t^dmlred 
his  sure  and  deep  convictions,  esteemed  his  straigiit  thinking,  and 
loved  him  for  himself. 

Notwithstanding  his  more  than  fourscore  years,  I  like  to  Uxlnk 
of  Carter  Glass  Epiritually  as  a  kind  of  perpetual  Pet4tr  Pan, 
resolved  never  to  grow  up  into  futility.  And  I.  end  by  venturing 
the  hope  that  this  spirit  of  his  may  go  on  down  the  yeiurs  and 
be  transmitted  to  the  futtire  youth  of  all  the  Nation;  that  It  may 
serve  to  temper  that  youth  with  visions  of  loyalty  and  concepts 
of  service,  and  to  bind  it,  with  fine  idealism,  to  noble  end. 


Seven    Pre-Roosevelt   Years  Contrasted   With   the 
Seven  Under  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12, 1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  BITS 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  r(;marks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  table  from  the  New 
York  Sun: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Sun] 

SEVEN    PRE-ROOSEVELT    TEAHS    COhTTRASTED    wrTH    THE    SEVEN   VtmOL   TRB 

NEW    DEAL 

The  following  table  shows  what  the  New  Deal  has  done  during  Its 
7  years  in  power  for  the  American  Nation  as  a  whole  and  for  the 
major  economic  groups  which  It  comprises. 

Recently  at  Hyde  Park  the  President  presented  a  series  of  figures 
Bhowmg  the  progress  of  recovery  since  1932.  Of  course,  a  compari- 
son with  the  boom  year  of  1029  would  have  yielded  an  extremely 
depressing  picture. 

Since  neither  of  these  methods  affords  a  fair  and  helpful  gage, 
there  is  presented  In  the  table  below  a  comparison  of  the  7  pre- 
New  Deal  years — four  of  prosperity  and  three  of  stark  depr(;sslon — 
and  the  7  New  Deal  years  of  recovery. 

The  comparison  covers  every  field  that  the  President  mentioned 
In  his  statement,  together  with  a  number  of  other  economic  fields 
which  he  Ignored.  Including  that  In  which  the  New  Deal  scored  Its 
greatest  achievement,  the  curtailment  of  bank  failures: 


A  verace  of  7  pre- 
Ncw  1  )«al  ywars 
lUllvau,  inclusive 

Average  of  7  New 

Deal  ypsn 
lttJ3  3«.  inclusive 

Percent 

chonga 

Genpral : 

Nations!  incomp  H-A) 

Number  unemployed  workers 
(2)                                   

|M»,  082, 000, 000 

4.«!2n.000 
$3,647,000,000 

13.044.000,000 

-$1,029,000,000 

-$2i.se 

1,128 

|4«,  700, 000, 000 

$6,200,000,000 

$4,«5n,0OO.0OO 

f».7S3.000.000 
in. « 17. 000 

Km.  000, 000 

$7,570,000,000 

+$20,086,000,000 

+$iiX  41 

ei3 

tr,  300. 000, 000 

$4,000,000,000 
$3,740,000,000 

-13 
+120 

Fedpfsl  tair  burtlen  (»-B) 
Cost  of  FcJeral  Government 

(3-B) 

C'hnn(fe  in  public  debt  In  7 

>ear.>t  (3-B)                         

+!• 
+« 

Ctianpc  in  per  capita  public 

(iet.t  n-R) 

Numherof  t)rtnk  failures  (6-C). 
For  the  coii.sunier; 

Waces  and  salariM  (1) 

Interest  received  by  Individ- 

iuUk  (I) 

-49 

-20 

— 0 

DivldencU  received  by  Indi- 
viduals (1)    

-a 

For  the  farmer: 

Cash  iitrume  from  gales  (4) 

Benefit  payiaenU  from  Fed- 

pr«1  fJovtrnrnpnl  li) 

«l.  043. 000. 000 
0 

$7,25\000,000 
442.000,000 

-20 

Total  farm  Income  (4) 

9.043.000.000 

7,e«>7,000,000 

-15 

Cont  of  runninjf  Department 
of  AericultUTi*  (4)                

$161,738,000 
11,420,000,000 

$i,72o,ooauoo 

«t7.S 

$831. 466, 000 

$738,000,000 

$1,074,000,000 

$n.7 

-H14 

Value  of  agricultural  exports 

(1)                                    

-4S 

Value  of  ajtncuitural  Imports 
(4)                       

Commodity  price  Index  (6-D). 

-a 

$■; 


i* 


t 
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AvrrRn-ofrprw-      \\enef>(  •  New     p^^^^^j 
.Ww  Deal  Wfw^  I>»-.il  yi-ars  chAiua 

lu-Jft^  3-'.  inclusive     1«33  JU.  mtlusive  i     ^^ 


/or  UN*' 

Wrfk!y   pny  roll  of  fsctory 

wfirki*r-<  |^> 
TotaJ  nonarrictiltiiral  employ- 

n>prit    V  J>  

NunifnT  of  itrUlrt  (4) 

Number  U  wurken  aOecU>d 

(S) 

Per  husinrw  *n<l  Irnliistry 

lD<lei    "f   ImlU'^trial   prodao- 

tion  (<VKi 
Awngf  of  00   bond    pnoes 

CO) 

Io<lrx  o(  4J)  cummoQ  stocJu 

(7  I)> 
Amount  of  new  csplt*!  issues 

im  

All  ciiiofl*,  <lolUr  valitf  ( 1) 
All  itinxirl-^.  "lollar  valiw  U). 
Idvi.lcniU  j>»i«l   by  cortiorv 

tM.n.1 !  li>-Fl 
KfM'Iftitiiil    huiMtnc,    lodes 

(frK'  , 

I'riviU*' r<instnjrtu>n  (1) 
Hovrrnment  construction, 

K«>.  Irml ,  S  i«t^ ,  1.  )cal  ( 1  -  H ) 
l>r{iartm«>nt-stur«>sak-!<(  1)  . 
Carr  of  rvveniu-  frright  iiHKlcd 

For  the  Fp.l4T»l  )<>bli<>l  Jer  Num- 
hrr  pnn>K)ytil  la  esocuUve  de- 
pvtnieiilsdl) 


$|(».2.'.Z00O 

33.  *«22.nno 
7»6 

301,600 


H 
V3.8 

122.0 

S3.  .120.  (vn,  no 
$:<.(*«). !«».(«) 

$11.  »iU.  U(K).  IJOO 

r.  277.  000.  000 

79  0 

I6.4io.ono.ooo 

$2.  Vi7. 000.  OCO 
4j.7««v.0OO 


MR,  300 


$14R,334,000 
32,  livnno 

1,178.300 


« 
8S.4 
87.0 


tA20. 

«2.  597, 
$2.m. 


nnn.  nnn 

000.000 


$5.*>l.00O,OC0 


$2.32 

$1.<«0. 
|3,25C. 


32  0 
.OOO.OOO 

000,0<'0 
3i^U.000 


32,iy44.000 


771,830 


-12 

+225 
+291 


-5 
-9 

-26 

-R2 

-3.1 
-37 

-18 

-«l 
-»>4 

-20 

-17 

-28 
+38 


No  more  r^a-sonable  statement  of  the  fundamental  Issues  has  yet 
been  made.  It  Is  neither  reactionary  nor  radical.  It  Is  In  accord- 
cnce  with  plain,  old-fashioned  American  common  sense.  All  the 
clever  camouflage  of  the  bright  young  men  of  the  New  Deal  "brain 
trust"  cannot  cover  up  the  essential  failure  of  the  New  Deal  or 
disguise  the  danger  ahead. 

The  people  of  the  United  States.  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans, 
would  do  well  to  pay  attention  to  what  Governor  Landon  said  at 
WlchlU.  

Americans  From  Greece 


Roumw:  (1)  IVp«rtment  of  {■omiwrcp.  (2)  Amerlran  Krclcration  of  Labor 
n^  \' .  S.  TT»«a»ur>-  l>c;iartni«tit.  M»  l>»i>artni»'nl  of  Atn-uulturt".  i5)  bun-au  of 
I4iNm- !»t»ti.stH-»,  DriwMmftit  of  1  «N>r  (>>)  »T<l«>ml  Hf-^rvp .system.  (T)  ftnndard 
StHl'..«tics  c*!  ConiimTriHl  aii<l  Kinannal  (  liruiiuV  »i))u.stf<l  by  the  Fc»l<ral  K»?- 
ff-Tw  to  .  lin.inatr  inxMtment  tru5t.<  mid  htildini:  con:|>»ni»s  up  to  1«30.  (9)  Asao- 
clatioiiiW   ViiuTit-nn  KftilrowU.     UO)   liurtau  of  Intirnal  lU'\fnue.     (U)  1.8.  Civil 

S'rVHV  t    iilM     ..^nImD. 

NoTK  v  K  eiin-«  f»r  193r,.  1927,  and  1«»,  iinavailablo  At  Dopartirpnt  of  Com 
mfUf.  hiii.j.Ii.mI  hy  National  Hiirmu  i>f  K<i«n<>mic  K.'w  arch.  ( H)  Fiscal  yfar<. 
((•)  rtrhiiK-ally.  t<*iik  5ij.'<ti«'n.'<i  )«.■«.  (l»  HAS'  n\rra<:«'  i-<jii«U  100.  (K)  lUSJ-il 
averoKP  ••<|ii»b  I'K).  (K)  Kiifurt-s  for  T-vt-ar  mtm-Ih  uimvnllMtile,  romparmon  Lh  for 
N)iftr  l«ri."U.  (Ill  rritv«l  from  »v.Tn«('  >n  Ids.  (IP  Kuludis  W,  r.  A.  (J)  Ki- 
(itoi(it<«aJI  »ork  n-lkf. 


Common  Sense  From  Landon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


.  HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OK  KANMAM 

IN  THE  8KNATK  OK  THK  I'NITKD  STATKS 

Friday.  Apr  A  12  ikgUlatlvc  day  of  Monday.  April  8),  1040 


EDrrORIAL   mOM   TIIK    KAN8AB   CTTY    8TAB 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr,  Preitdcnt,  I  uk  unanlmoui  cotvsent 
to  have  printed  In  tlie  CowoRiasiowAL  Record  a.n  Interestlnt? 
editorial  from  the  Kansas  City  Star  entitled  Common  Sense 
From  Landon." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  April  5,  1940] 

COMMON   intM   r«OM   LAKDON 

The  addtM*  of  Alf  M.  Landon  to  th?  ICans:is  Republicans  may 
well  prove  to  be  ttoe  real  keynote  cf  ths  campaign  The  former 
Kansas  Oovernor  did  not  indulge  in  rhetoric  He  made  no  extrtme 
stalemrnts.    He  got  down  to  fundsmen'als 

The  gr»'»t  test  Oovernor  Landon  sppUrs  Is  the  effect  of  the  New 
Deal  sdm:m»ira'.lon  on  cmplo>mcnt  It  ts  condemned  becauae  after 
7  yram  of  effort,  as  many  men  are  out  of  work  today  a«  were  out  of 
work  then  ^  , 

Thu  fttUure  ha*  com«  because  of  unwlsrly  cons'.ructed  leguia- 
lion  constant  eiperlmrntlng.  and  prevailing  uncertainty  not  merely 
frctn  the  espwtmenting  but  from  the  Prv-aldenfs  dritght  m  "locae 
talk  •  hiM  pleasure  in  keeping  the  country  guisalng."  All  this  l^as 
been  attended  by  an  extravagant  spending  policy  that  threatens 
•TcntUMl  collapse  and  Inflation.  

In  Mr  Landon'a  opinion,  these  failures  are  so  deep-rooted  In  the 
admlniatratlon  that  the  only  hope  for  their  com-ction  Ur»  in  a 
fundamental  change  at  Washington  The  next  Prealdmt  must  be 
able  to  organise  and  wold  the  conflicting  ln»er»sts  of  the  cotmtry 
SO  we  can  sU  ptUl  together."  snd  hU  adminUtrailon  must  straighten 
out  the  flnancUl  mea*  with  which  the  Boueevell  administration  has 
•bown  lts«lX  unahle  to  deaL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    ACfflLLES    CATSONIS    AT    AHEPA    BANQUET 


Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  who  were  privileged  to 
attend  the  banquet  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  on  March  4,  were  all  greatly  impressed  by  the  appear- 
ance and  the  ability  of  the  American  citizens  of  Greek  origin 
who  spoke  at  that  function.  Their  addresses  called  to  mind 
the  great  debt  which  society  owes  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 
These  people  have  handed  down  to  us  in  the  modern  world 
not  only  an  example  of  outstanding  accomplishment  in  litera- 
ture and  art  but  also  a  most  impressive  example  of  unfailing 
devotion  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  very  interesting  speeches  made  that 
evening  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Achilles  Catsonis.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  remarks  may  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Riconn. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  "Symposlarch,"  good  old-faihloned  Amcrlfan  tonstmnster, 
I  d<  n't  mind  your  cnllir.a  on  me  in  thl»  manner,  but  object  to  your 
muking  my  kprM<ch.  for  nnrdly  mtich  cnuld  be  addod  more  M{>pro« 
printe  to  the  occaalon  thiut  ynttr  u|)cnit)t(  remarks. 

You  have  exprr^jteU  dlsappolntmrtit  that  Senator  Waijim,  on 
whcm  yuu  expected  to  call  for  one  of  the  princliml  addresses  this 
rvctilntf.  wss  unabli*  to  att4<tid.  and  that  Sf-nator  Kimo,  who  was 
to  make  the  otht^  principal  uUdroas,  U  in<lti»|x>*^d  and  haa  aakcd  to 
be  excused  from  kpruklng  In  that  Juncture  of  thinKs.  you  invite 
me  to  pinch  hit  for  these  two  cUKjuent  and  dlsttnK'iiUhed  Ameri- 
can* To  ■ub«titut«<  for  either  one  would  bt<  mere  th^n  enough, 
for  both,  the  awilgrimpnt  U  much  Um  bia  Perhapa  I  should  tcraap 
the  moral  of  the  atory  hurriedly  riorrau-d  to  me  by  Mr  W.  Owynn 
Otttdmer,  my  dlstlntcuiohed  awociate.  as  I  roae  from  the  tsble  for 
this  ordetl  A  youn«  lawyer,  not  experienced  in  Judicial  subtlety, 
after  the  oppoalnir  tide  had  finished  its  argument.  lnN!sred  on  mak- 
ing his  argument,  whereupon  the  Judge  admonlahed  htm,  "All 
right,  young  man.  go  ahead;  I  am  with  you  now.  but  don't  know 
If  I'll  be  with  you  when  you  nnuh."  Would  It  not  be  wise  for  me 
to  nbey  this  admonition? 

Since  It  sppears  I  mtut  proceed,  snd  after  Invoking  Inspiration 
from  divinities,  near  and  remote.  I  t>egln  wUh  the  thought  most 
recent  in  my  mind.  I  have  t>een  reading  lately  a  book  entitled 
"The  Lost  Continent  of  Mu"  Col.  James  Churchward,  the  au- 
thor,  who  states  he  ha^  Kpent  more  than  SO  years  in  search  of 
man's  flrst  habitat,  baaing  his  finding  on  the  Naacal  tablets  which 
he  dl<icavered  In  a  temple  in  India  and  deciphered  by  the  aid  of 
the  temple  prleat.  and  upon  some  2.600  tablets  recently  unearthed 
In  Mexico  by  William  Nivrn.  as  well  as  on  certain  other  ancient 
records,  makes  the  startling  revelation  and  aaserts  It  a^  his  belief 
that  more  than  50.000  years  ago.  stretching  across  the  Paclfle 
ea-.terly  from  Central  America  and  wr?:terly  well  nigh  toiichlng 
the  oppoelte  shores,  was  couched  a  vist  continent,  larger  than 
the  l/nlted  States  by  some  2,000  mile*,  known  as  the  Land  of 
Mu,  and  as  the  Lands  of  the  Went,  that  a  superior  civilization 
flcurlshed  upon  this  continent:  that  thousands  of  years  ago,  due 
to  volcanic  upheaval*  emanating  from  the  earth's  center  and 
breaking  throtigh  Ita  crust  the  entire  continent  was  submerged 
with  lU  94,000,000  of  people;  that,  this  was  the  original  home  of 
man:  that  lU  flrst  InhabltanU  were  Greeks,  and  that  the  Orevk 
alphabet  when  accurately  deciphered  is  a  short  history  of  the 
destruction  cf  Mu  Ch»ll 'ngtng  and  informative,  and.  If  true, 
makes  the  Greek  Immigrant  of  today  not  a  recent  comer  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  but  a  long-lost  wanderer  who.  having  ven- 
tured the  round  of  the  world,  returns  now  to  the  point  of  tiegln- 
ni::g.     Perhaps  that  accoiuits  for  hu  being  at  home  In  America. 


"^«ii^ 
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And  well  may  he  feel  at  home  for.  laying  aside  for  the  moment 
the  theory  of  Colonel  Churchward,  and  vlewlDg  the  Greek  as  among 
the  recent  comers  to  our  shores,  we  flod  be  was  received  by  Ameri- 
cans of  earlier  advent  not  as  a  strange  and  unasslmilable  addition 
to  the  body  politic  but  as  a  kind  and  kindred  aplrlt.  wboUy  sympa- 
thetic and  In  full  accord  with,  the  baste  philosophy  of  American 
life.  To  him  as  to  aU  others  who  have  honestly  tried  to  And.  In 
America,  a  fresh  outlook  on  life,  and  who  believe  that  vibrant^ 
dynamic  and  constructive  effort  are  indispensable  prerequisites  to 
a  useful  life,  America  has  been  a  haven  and  a  field  of  opportunity. 
The  instltutlona  establlahed  by  the  founding  fathers  and  main- 
tained by  suoces&lve  generations  of  Amertnans  at  huge  sacriflces  and 
constant  vigilance  have  been  his  to  enjoy  equally  with  those  who 
link  their  race  to  the  Mayflower.  For  him  as  for  aU  others  who 
have  come  within  its  JtxrladicUon  the  ConstituUon  has  l>een  a 
protective  mantle,  a  veritable  palladium  at  the  rights  of  man  as 
vouchsafed  in  that  immortal  document. 

Thtjs  ImpeUed  and  motivated  the  American  Hellene  sought  to 
find  his  proper  place  in  the  social  structure  of  his  new  covintry. 
In  his  own  tradltlcnaUy  Individualistic  temper,  and  by  constant 
application  to  bis  dally  tasks  he  has  demonstrated  to  his  American 
friends  that  he  is  not  lacking  In  the  qualities  which  should  char- 
acterize a  good  citizen  Indoctrinated  In  the  belief  that  law  Is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  well  ordered  society  this  new  venturer  upon  your 
shores  has  t>een  responsive  to  his  ohUgatinna  as  a  law-abiding 
citizen.  As  a  token  to  his  Industry  you  wUl  seldom  find  him  de- 
pending on  public  assistance.  As  the  head  of  his  family  he  Is  fully 
cognizant  of  his  responsibilities,  and  strives  to  make  possible  for 
his  children  opportunities  not  available  to  him.  Nor  is  he  wanting 
In  the  traits  requisite  of  a  public  aplrited  citizen,  well  remembering 
and  molding  his  conduct  in  that  regard  by  the  exhortation  of 
Pericles  to  the  youth  of  Athens  to  pass  their  city  on  to  their 
succeasors.  not  only  not  less  but  greater  than  they  found  It. 

Yet,  creditable  as  admittedly  has  l>een  the  record  as  an  individual, 
of  this  reborn  American  he  felt  as  he  grew  with  America  that  more 
was  possible  by  way  of  cooperative  dlort,  that  he  had  much  to 
contribute  to  Its  welfare,  that  not  only  In  taking  but  in  giving  even 
with  greater  measure,  does  the  true  citlsen  and  patriot  find  happi- 
ness and  contentment,  and  that  his  chertshad  rights,  precious  though 
they  are  become  consecrated  only  when  he  is  willing  to  match 
them  with  their  correlative  duties  and  wcrlflces. 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind  a  group  of  Hellenes  In  1923  sought 
and  obtained  from  the  State  of  Georgia  a  charter  to  establish  the 
American  Hellenic  Bducattonal  Progreeslve  Association,  popularly 
known  as  the  Ahepa,  to  instruct  the  Greeks  of  America  in  the 
tenet*  of  American  Oovemment:  to  itnagthen  and  confirm  their 
belief  in  the  fundamental  institutions  at  this  country:  to  promote 
loyalty  to  lU  fUg.  InstiU  reverence  and  respect  for  its  traditions. 
More,  to  take  an  active  part  as  good  dtlaans  in  the  Ufs  of  America, 
and  In  addition,  to  marshal  into  aetlvt  Mrvloe  for  America  the 
noblest  attrlbut«e  of  RellttUc  culture.  biUerlaf  that  no  nation  has 
a  monopoly  on  virttM,  and  that  rafardlMs  of  race  or  creed  those 
wtu>  have  Joined  the  ranks  of  Amerlea  havs  inherent  cultural 
▼trtuee  worthy  of  preeervatlon  and  dlfftiaten  into  the  t>ody  politio— 
gU  to  the  end  that  ttM  race  of  naa  itell  ooaUau*  to  live  in  an 
Aoieilea  of  peace,  bapplAeM,  And  oonUatmrat,  Mot  tht  words  of 
a  "front"  these,  but  the  spontaneoue  deelaratlon  of  the  founders, 
and  eoDoou  exactly  what  they  deaote.  Here  mind  and  heart  mset 
to  reveal  the  wholesome  faith  of  a  ilaiple  people  la  the  future  of 
Aoifflca,  for  indeed  the  founders  of  tiM  Abep*  we  plain,  ordinary 
eltlcens,  itranfcrs  to  the  launt  ImpUeattona  of  "fronu,"  frank  In 
their  Intentions.  bavlDg  nothing  to  ooacaal  and  therefore  in  no 
need  ot  "frontal"  adumtn-ations. 

Starting  la  Atlanta,  nurtured  la  the  South,  the  Ahepa  In  course 
Of  time  ^read  lu  ififluenoe  throuffhout  the  Und  and  lo  lu  path 
bae  left  a  wholesome  atmosphere.  Not  alone  Greek*  but  others  aa 
well  compose  Its  memtMrshlp.  Mai»  Influential  Anaerleans  honor 
us  with  membership  twos  use  they  bwleee  In  the  alms  of  tto«  Ahei>a. 
the  prees  generally  approvee  Ita  work  aad  public  opinioo  look* 
upon  It  as  an  unofDclal  arm  of  the  Gof«iiBM&t, 

In  the  18  years  of  lu  existence  the  Ahepa  ha*  been  the  cyno- 
Btire  of  Hellenic  activity  in  the  I7alted  fltatee;  it  has  given  In  a 
tangible  and  practical  way  instruction  la  the  eaasntlal  likeness 
Of  Americanism  and  Hellenism,  thereby  adducing  the  oonclusion 
ttut  the  American  EeUenc  should  feel  m  rapport  with  the  q)irlt 
of  America;  that  for  him  there  1*  netthar  room  nor  exeuee  for  act* 

lTilrnfr«l  to  America:  that  his  bslng  a  Oresk  msans  Isss  to  laa  if 
lu*  condtict  is  stihversive  to  Amenoan  laeUtuUons  aad  more  U 
It  reflect*  credit  on  hU  race.  Aad  furtlMr,  laurel*  won  by  hi* 
anoeeton  ill  fit  hi*  aown  unles*  ttaoy  serve  a*  an  Incenuve  to 
emulate  their  achlevemenU.  In  It*  atnUlary  organlcatioas  the 
Ahepa  has  sought  to  find  oonetructtve  activities  for  the  women 
of  Hellenic  lineage.  It  hae  diverted  from  random  environment  the 
younger  generation  of  American*  of  GrsA  parcatag*  and  la  various 
ways  1*  endeavorlnc  to  make  eaator  tlM  traosltkm  and  bridge  the 
gap  that  gencraUy  eslete  tietweea  the  flset  generatloa  at  Aaierlcana 
aad  their  tranepianted  pareau.  Za  the  oouree  of  this  practical 
tnstrtictlon  we  have  sought  to  eoctlspate  from  the  mlnde  aad 
bearu  of  our  children  aay  Inceptive  ssads  of  racial  hatred  and 
Implant  inetead  the  spirit  of  brotherbood  a*  more  la  coneonanoe 
with  the  dignity  of  man.  Moreover,  the  ehUdrea  of  today  ae  the 
elttcen*  of  tomorrow  caanot,  with  hatsed  la  their  hearts.  Uve  la 
bappiaeas  aad  contentment  wtth  each  otlisr.  all  to  the  detrlmeat 
cf  America.    Xa  brief,  the  Ahepa  attasvt*  to  build  dtlseas  who 


should  be  found  on  the  asset  side  of  the  dtlaenehlp  ledger.  In 
thU  connection  I  cite  WiU  Durant,  who  in  his  The  Ufe  of  Greece, 
reiterates  and  emphasizes  what  many  other*  txfore  him  have  said. 
that  the  first  defeat  of  a  nation  oomes  from  within.  Racial  hatred, 
class  wars,  doctrinal  bigotry,  unleavened  citizenry,  political  infUtra- 
tlon  and  corruption  breed  discontent.  Whan  discontent  assumes 
sizable  proportions  the  temper  of  the  pec^e  Is  turned  from  con- 
structive to  destructive  ezTort.  That  Is  negative  citlaenshlp  and 
we  are  against  it.  The  American  HeUene  deeiree  to  be  a  poaltlva 
citizen.  We  are  here  not  to  destroy  but  to  build;  only  In  that  way 
can  we  truly  aver  that  we  are  doing  our  duty  to  AmfN'lca. 

Having  iN-iefly  explained  its  work  I  am  about  ready  to  tell  you 
what  the  Ahepa  is,  but  believe  I  can  make  my  definition  clearer 
if  I  flrst  tell  you  what  it  is  not. 

I  repeat,  the  Ahepa  U  xxot  a  "front"  of  any  kind.  Christian  or 
pagan,  temporal  or  secular,  because  it  has  nothing  to  conceal  and 
its  doors  are  wide  open:  it  is  not  a  parasitic  growth  sapping  the 
strength  of  America,  as  it  glvee  but  does  not  seek  at  expect  relief: 
it  is  not  an  alien  intruder  engraXted  upon  the  l>ody  politic  of  the 
Nation,  as  it  is  foiuided  on  proved  and  approved  principles  and  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  America.  Neither  is  it  the  instrument 
of  elements  subversive  to  America.  It  draws  Its  sinews  solely 
frcun  Its  members.  It  owee  and  pays  one  only  aad  undivided  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States.  It  does  not  depend  for  its  existence 
up>on  the  favor  of  any  special  interest.  It  neither  owes  nor  pays 
homage  to  any  financial  magnate,  political  pontiff,  or  professional 
agiutor.    Nor  does  it  make  obeisance  to  any  of  theU-  Uk. 

It  is,  though,  a  fraternal  order,  in  the  baaic  sense  of  the  word, 
deriving  its  authority  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  its  charter 
on  record  in  Fulton  County  of  that  State,  clearly  reveals  its  ob- 
jects to  be  to  teach  its  members  ptire  and  tmdefUed  Americanism; 
to  elicit  virtues  inherent  in  Hellenic  character  and  blend  and  har< 
monize  them  with  indigenous  American  culttire:  to  direct  the 
activities  of  its  members  in  such  channels  as  wotild  make  them 
happy  m  their  environment  and  America  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments.  To  Implement  their  native  talente  with  preparation  con- 
ducive to  a  more  receptive  attitude  toward  and  a  twtter  under- 
standing  of  American  alms,  ideals,  traditions,  and  asplratloiu,  and 
to  InstUl  in  the  American  of  Hellenic  extraction  as  it  should  in  the 
American  of  every  other  brand,  indudlng  the  native,  an  imshake- 
able  belief  In  the  manifest  deetlny  of  America,  so  that  we  may  all 
wish,  with  Heiu7  Ward  Beecher,  that  Old  Glory,  whose  stars  re- 
deem the  night  from  darkness  aiKl  whose  beams  give  color  to  the 
morning,  may  float  forever  over  a  tuUted.  a  happy,  and  a  prosper- 
ous people. 

The  Sugar  Program  in  Puerto  Rico 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr,  PAOAn.  Mr,  Speaker,  UDder  leave  to  ezteiul  mj  re* 
marks  in  the  RccoRO.  I  Include  the  foQowlng  statement  made 
bjr  me  before  the  House  Comailttee  on  Agriculture: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  members  of  the  Coounlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture, may  I.  a*  Resident  Oommlaskmsr  from  Puerto  Rloo,  a*k  your 
attention  for  aome  minutes  to  bring  bneflj  before  you  the  sugar 
sltiuitlon  in  Puerto  Rloo  aa  Is  affected  by  legislation  in  force  and 
as  may  be  affected  toy  propoetid  leglslstlop  under  our  study  and 
consideration?  Z  will  fo  Into  the  field,  making  only  general  re- 
mark* about  the  sugar  problem  as  a  wbola.  Someone  else  will  go 
Into  tb*  details  and  discuss  the  terhnlcal  questions  about  the 

Industry. 

I  myself  am  not  a  sugar  man.  nor  am  X  eonaected  at  all  in  any 
way  with  the  industry  and  business.  Z  am  nxttesman  for  the  whole 
of  my  insular  people,  ooBq9rt*lng  about  34100.000  of  American  dtl- 
■en*  who  Uve  and  suffer  over  there  aad  whose  livelihood  and  welfare 
depend  largely  upon  sugar,  our  main  crop  aad  basic  indtistry,  which 
gives  a  living,  directly  or  indlrectlv,  to  1  of  every  a  inhabltante 
of  Puerto,  and  whieb  3.000,000  loyal  American  dtlaens  are  entitled 
to  a  fair  deal  by  our  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  apswarlng  here  tiefore  this  committee,  I  eonte 
to  dischafge  the  greateet  responslMllty  that  oould  be  entrusted  to 
aay  represeatatlve  of  our  island — that  of  presenting  Puerto  Rico's 
case  with  respect  to  sugar  legUOatlon.  Tills  I*  a  matter  of  the  most 
Tltal  importance  to  the  future  wrtfate  of  Puerto  Rico  and  every 
one  of  lu  nearly  aj000,000  people. 

Her*  m  the  United  Statee  mainland  yoa  are  accustomed  to  think- 
ing of  sugar  merely  a*  one  of  the  many  agriculttirml  commodities 
which  eoUectlvely  yield  an  annual  inoome  of  ee/X)0.000.000  annuaUy. 
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H«Tf  Bcrcrrting  to  th*  Unltwl  State's  Depar*m<nt  of  Agriculture. 
sugar  ranks  ttfte«ntb  w  a  lource  of  farm  Income;  far  behind  other 
crops  such  as  com.  wheat,  tobacco,  apples,  and  so  on.  Even  hay 
and  alfalfa,  feed  fcf  livestock,  rank  ahead  of  sugar  as  a  soxirce  of 
Income  to  farmers. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  f«ntl*men.  sugar  In  our  one  and  only  large-scaia 
crop,  the  principal  source  of  food  for  our  people.  Sugar  offers  the 
one  and  only  known  means  of  Improving  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
Owing  to  market  conditions  and  Fy^deral  restrictions,  there  Is  no 
pCKlblllty  of  expanding  substantially  the  production  of  any  other 
crop  or  industry.  Between  200.000  and  250.000  of  our  workingmen. 
nearly  half  the  total  wage  earner*,  are  out  of  work,  and  they  are 
permanently  out  of  work  unless  our  sugar  Industry  Is  permitted  to 
grow  In  m  normal,  healthy  nnanner. 

Moreover,  because  Puerto  Rico  Is  a  part  of  the  United  States  and 
within  the  tariff  ftrticture  of  thla  country,  other  world  market*  are 
cloeed  to  our  farmers.  Last  year  Puerto  Rico  was  able  to  sell  less 
than  half  a  million  dollars  of  Its  product*  to  all  foreign  countries. 
If  our  people  are  to  live.  If  our  thoxisands  of  small  farmers  are  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  If  we  are  to  prevent  widespread  misery  among 
our  growing  population,  we  must  Bell  our  surpluses  here  In  conti- 
nental UtUted  States.     No  other  market  exists. 

We  do.  at  course,  have  some  other  crops  and  Industries,  and  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  them.  CXir  tobacco 
indu.itry  In  1927  brought  an  Income  of  »25.000,000.  Last  year  that 
income  was  down  to  W.OOO.OOO.  because  we  srow  a  clcrar-type  tobacco 
onlv  and  the  consumption  of  cigars  has  declined  sharply. 

We  KTow  one  ot  the  nnest  coffees  produced  In  the  entire  world. 
In  1926  that  crop  brought  an  Income  of  »7.000.000.  But  by  1939 
the  figure  has  dropped  to  well  under  $1,000,000.  The  European 
countries  In  which  our  coffee  once  was  widely  used  have  turned 
to  the  cheaper  Central  and  South  American  vnxleties,  with  which 
we  cannot  compete.  Our  fruits,  principally  pineapples  and  grape- 
fruit, as  recently  as  1928  yielded  an  income  of  •7.500.000,  but  In 
1939.  owing  to  overproduction  of  grapefruit  on  the  mainland  and 
the  lowering  of  the  pineapple  tariff,  our  Income  from  those  fruits 
was  down  to  •!  .300.000.  We  grow  various  other  farm  products; 
Indeed,  we  have  spent  100  years  searctxlng  desperately  for  other 
crops  with  which  to  augment  our  diminishing  trade,  assisted  by 
the  best  brains  of  the  United  SUtes  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
of  our  own  Island.  Yet  last  year  sales  outside  the  Island  of  all  oth«^r 
farm  commodities  than  those  menUoned  were  less  than  •l.OOO.OOO. 
That  Is  the  picture  in  Puerto  Rico.  If  we  are  to  provide  Jobs  for 
our  thousands  of  unemployed.  If  we  are  to  Improve  the  living 
standards  of  the  many  others  who  barely  get  enough  of  the  plainest 
food  to  eat.  that  Improvement  must  con^  through  sugar.  I  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  name  one  other  possible  way  of  increasing  our 
shrunken  Income.  We  know  of  no  other  crop  which  can  be  counted 
on  to  add  even  il  000.000  to  our  Insular  Income. 

We  could  produce  modest  quantities  of  various  other  products 
common  to  the  Tropics,  but  to  do  so  we  wotild  have  to  use  the 
lands  which  now  will  return  more  Income,  modest  as  It  is.  In  sugar 
and  other  crops  we  now  grow 

Please  bear  In  mind  that  Puerto  Rico  has  no  great  manufacturing 
Indu-strtes  utth  which  to  supplement  its  farm  Income.  We  cannot 
export  petroleum  products  valued  at  $384,000,000  In  1  year  as  can 
continental  United  States,  because  we  have  no  petroleum  at  all 
nor  any  other  fuel.  Puerto  Rico  cannot  sell  $44,000,000  worth  of 
Itunber  and  wood  products  to  foreign  cotintrles,  t)ecause  we  don't 
even  have  a  timber  supply  for  our  own  local  needs  Nor  can  we 
export  Iron  and  steel  products  valued  at  $290,000,000  as  can  the 
United  States  mainland,  because,  gentlemen,  we  have  no  Iron  or 
steel  nor  any  other  minerals  in  Important  quantities. 

All  we  have  In  Puerto  Rico  Is  a  little  over  l.OOO.OOO  acres  of  farm 
land  and  an  inexhaustible  oversupply  of  Idle  hands,  ready  and  will- 
ing but  utiable  to  work.  Because  of  our  lack  of  raw  materials,  our 
manufacturing  enterprises  must  be  limited  to  processmg  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  soil  or  to  working  with  expensively  Imported  raw  ma- 
terials Until  Puerto  Rico  was  placed  under  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  we  had  some  hopes  of  building  up  extensive  handcraft 
industries  to  supplement  our  once  thriving  needlework  Industry. 
but  now  we  no  longer  ara  attracting  new  enterprises. 

Our  sugar  industry  last  year  brought  an  Income  of  $58300,000, 
employing  somewhere  between  110.000  and  130.000  workers.  The 
Inoustry  ranking  next  In  Importance  was  needlework,  which  pro- 
vided an  Income  of  only  about  $7,500,000.  The  next  largest  agri- 
cultural product,  tobacco,  accounted  for  only  $5,000,000.  Indeed, 
sugarcane  accounted  for  80  percent  of  Puerto  Rico's  entire  agricul- 
tural Income.  We  are  far  more  dependent  on  sugar  than  the  great 
Com  Belt  is  on  com.  than  the  Cotton  Belt  is  on  cotton,  than  the 
wheat  States  are  on  wbe^t.  We  are  far  more  dependent  on  sugar 
than  Is  any  State  of  the  Union.  When  our  sugar  production  is 
reduced  by  act  of  Congress,  there  Is  no  other  ca-sh  crop  we  can  turn 
to.  The  latwrer  who  loses  his  Job  In  the  sugar  tndtistry.  through 
re  tricted  production,  has  no  other  Job  In  prospect. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rlco  U  far  more  dependent  on 
sugar  than  any  other  stigar-produclng  area  In  the  world,  we  were 
singled  out  at  the  l>cglnnlng  of  the  sugar-control  program  as  the 
only  area  required  to  reduce  Its  production  to  any  Important  extent. 
Instend  of  mer«ly  preventing  the  expansion  of  sugar  production,  the 
Jcnes-Costlgan  Act  and  later  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  drastically 
reduced  production,  employment,  and  Income  in  Puerto  Rico's  one 
large-scale  crop. 

That,  gentlemen,  was  a  bitter  blow  to  labor  on  our  island.  The 
LAbor  Party,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  president,  had  made 
remarkable  progreas  in  improving  conditions  for  our  workers.    In- 


de<'d.  in  many  respects  labor  enjoys  a  unique  position  In  Puerto 
Rlco.  Child  labor  Is  prohibited,  and  you  will  not  find  a  single  child 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  sugar  companies.  Nor  are  women  employed 
In  that  iiidustry  except  in  a  few  clerical  poeltlons. 

Piierto  Rlco  has  a  workmen's  compensation  act  which  Is  a  model 
for  many  of  the  States  to  follow  That  act  pays  benefits  to  Injured 
workmen  both  In  field  and  factory.  In  addition,  we  have  an  8-hour 
day.  which  also  applies  not  only  to  factory  workers  but  to  agricul- 
tural labor  as  well.  Puerto  Rlco  Is  the  only  sugar-producing  area 
in  the  world  to  observe  an  official  8-hour  day. 

In  recent  years,  however,  we  have  had  to  go  further.  In  order  to 
give  some  Income  to  as  many  workers  as  possible,  we  have  found  it 
imperative  to  follow  a  share-the-work  policy,  whereby  laborers 
work  only  four,  Qve,  or  si.x  hours  a  day  in  many  cases,  thus  letting 
Otherwise  unemployed  laborers  enjoy  some  Income  with  which  to 
feed  their  families. 

In  addition,  wages  In  our  sugar  industry  are  determined  by  col- 
lective bargaining.  Each  year  representatives  of  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  of  the  workers'  organization  sit  down  and  reach  nn 
agreement  on  wage  rates  As  a  result  cf  this  modem  practice,  dally 
wage  rates  have  risen  more  than  50  percent  In  the  last  7  years, 
until  at  the  present  time  the  average  hourly  wage  paid  to  Puerto 
Rican  sugar  workers  exceeds  average  hourly  farm  wages  paid  in  13 
of  the  States  In  the  Union. 

By  1934,  when  Puerto  Rlco  had  Increased  Its  sugar  production  to 
more  than  1.100.000  tons,  we  In  the  Labor  Party  had  high  h^pes 
that  better  days  were  ahead  for  the  working  people  of  Puerto  Rlco. 
We  envisioned  a  gradual  Increase  m  the  number  of  Jobs  and  began 
to  dream  that  the  families  of  the  worklngmen  would  soon  be  able  to 
enjoy  more  of  the  simple  necessities  of  life.  For  the  sugar  Industry, 
In  spite  of  many  setbacks  from  devastating  tropical  hurricanes, 
droughts,  floods,  attacks  by  cane  disease,  and  unfavorable  market 
j  conditions,  was  keeping  pace  with  ciar  fast-growing  pcpulaticn. 
Yet  even  then  unemployment  was  alarmingly  h'.gh.  Thus  you  can 
Imagine,  gentlemen,  how  the  workers  of  our  Island  felt  last  year. 
In  1939,  when  we  were  forbidden  to  harvest  more  than  851  000  tons 
of  stigar,  a  decrease  cf  30  percent  from  otu-  former  peak  production, 
for  a  reduction  cf  30  percent  In  production  meant  a  like  reduction  of 
30  percent  In  the  number  of  full  days  of  work  that  the  sugar  Indus- 
try could  give.  And  the  unemployed  sugar  workers,  remember, 
could  not  go  to  some  steel  mill  or  automobile  factory,  or  even  to  a 
ccal  mine,  to  find  a  new  Job.  because  we  are  not  blessed  with  those 
opportunities  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Not  only  the  laborers,  but  the  fanners  as  well,  are  hurt  when  our 
sugar  production  Is  restricted.  Su:^ar  Is  produced  In  Puerto  Rlco 
on  nearly  12.000  farms,  many  of  them  exceedingly  rmall.  with  no 
other  cash  income.  In  1899  there  were  fewer  than  3.000  farms 
growing  sugar,  but  today  the  number  Is  about  four  times  as  griat. 
These  laborers,  gentlemen,  and  these  farmers  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  the  same  citizens  who  in  1917  registered  for  the 
draft  during  the  World  War  to  the  number  of  more  than  250.000; 
the  same  citizens  who  subscrllied  $10  000.000  for  the  Liberty  Loans 
when  this  country  entered  that  war;  the  same  citizens  who  In  1898 
were  forcibly  brought  under  the  American  flag  with  premises  cf 
freedom,  liberty,  and  well-being  and  the  prospect  of  a  richer,  ful'.er 
life.  They  are  loyal,  honest  Americans,  willing  to  share  the  mis- 
fortunes of  this  country,  but  at  the  same  time  expecting  to  share 
In  Its  opportunities  on  the  same  basis  as  the  more  fortunate  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  reside  on  the  mainland. 

Moreover,  our  Island  respends  in  the  States  virtually  every  dollar 
received  here  from  the  sale  of  our  sugar  and  other  lesser  products. 
Last  year  Puerto  Rlco  spent  $86,000,000  for  products  of  farms  and 
factories  in  continental  United  States.  Its  purchases  provided  moro 
than  30.000.000  man-hours  of  work  for  mainland  factories,  and  It 
bought  the  products  of  800.000  acres  of  American  farm  land.  Not 
one  of  the  cotintrles  In  South  or  Central  America  or  elsewhere  In 
Latin  America  purchased  as  much  here  as  did  Puerto  Rlco.  Wc 
ranked  ninth  among  all  the  cotintrles  of  the  world  as  a  market  for 
mainland  btislness,  and  In  1936  ranked  sixth  as  a  market.  Moreover. 
we  buy  a  smaller  percentage  of  our  goods  from  foreign  coun'r.es 
than  do  the  48  States  themselves.  In  addition  to  our  purcha.ses  ot 
goods,  we  buy  here  practically  all  of  otir  services,  such  as  Insurance. 
All  goods  shipped  to  or  from  Puerto  Rico  are  carried  In  ships 
flying  the  United  States  flag. 

Unlike  certain  foreign  countries  from  which  the  Un:t?d  States 
buys  sugar  in  large  quantities,  we  respend  here,  not  70  cents  of  the 
dollar  we  receive  for  sugar,  and  not  80  cents,  but  100  cents  of  tha 
dollar.  Giving  Puerto  Rlco  the  privilege  of  selling  sugar  on  this 
great  market  Is  not  charity  nor  an  act  of  kindness;  it  Is  plain, 
everyday,  good  business  for  United  States  businessmen. 

In  the  year  that  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act  was  passed.  Puerto  Rlco, 
according  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  grew 
enough  cane  to  produce  more  than  1.200.000  tens  of  sugar.  Were 
the  opportimlty  before  us.  in  the  light  of  Improved  methods,  we 
could  surpass  that  figure.  Yet  imder  the  terms  of  this  bill  now 
being  considered  by  this  committee,  we  would  be  restricted  to  a 
production  cf  860.000  tons,  even  less  than  under  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937,  whereas  other  domestic  areas  are  granted  increases. 

It  Is  not  for  Puerto  Rlco.  perhaps,  to  say  how  much  sugar  should 
be  produced  by  domestic  areas  and  how  much  by  foreign  cotmtrles. 
But  we  do  contend  this,  and  with  the  utmost  logic:  If  there  are  to 
be  Increases  for  any  domestic  areas,  Puerto  Rlco,  which  Is  more 
dependent  on  sugar  than  any  other  area,  certainly  is  entitled  to 
share  in  those  increases  on  the  same  basis  as  anyone  else.  Indeed, 
because  of  its  extreme  and  unavoidable  dependence  on  sugar,  and 
in  view  of  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  and  the  complete  ab- 
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■ence  of  other  c^iportunltiea  for  obtAtnlng  new  Income,  Puerto 
Rico  shotild  be  given  first  consideration  when  any  increaaes  are 
granted. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  review  the  plight  to  which  Puerto  Rico 
and  Its  laborers  find  themselves.  During  our  best  years,  because 
of  the  island's  limited  resources,  our  per  capita  Income  has  been 
only  a  fraction  of  that  enjoyed  here  on  the  mainland.  Even  in 
the  depths  of  the  depression,  workers  in  continental  United  States 
enjoyed  far  better  standards  of  Uving  than  the  best  Puerto  Rican 
ever  has  seen. 

Yet  In  spite  of  our  unfortunat*  state,  Oongreas  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  failed  to  view  otir  problems  realistically.  The 
great  need  of  our  Island  is  more  income  and  more  Jobs.  Yet  eacn 
year,  the  various  branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  Instead  of 
planning  improvement*  In  our  economic  situation,  have  made 
matters  worse  than  before. 

To  lie  sure,  the  Government  is  not  responsible  for  the  per- 
manent loss  of  our  coffee,  tobacco,  and  grapefruit  markets.  Those 
losses  were  due  to  factors  beyond  the  control  of  any  of  us.  But 
Congress  Is  responsible,  at  least  Indirectly,  for  the  tariff  reductions 
which  have  hampered  our  pineapple  growers,  for  the  Wage-Hour 
Act  which  has  restricted  and  prevented  the  expansion  of  out 
hand-work  industries.  The  Federal  Government  is  responsible  for 
the  fact  that,  in  the  face  of  all  these  other  adversiues.  Puerto 
Rlco  has  received  less  Federal  aid  per  capita  during  the  last  7 
trying  years  than  any  other  State  or  Territory.  And  Congress  is 
responsible  lor  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  not  only  cannot  Increase 
Its  sugar  produoucn,  but  actually  was  forced  to  restrict  its  pro- 
duction of  sxigar  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  area  selling 
sugar  on  the  domestic  market.  The  workers  of  Puerto  Rlco  beg 
that  Congress  sit  back  and  review  tbese  various  acts  which,  col- 
lectively, have  placed  our  workers  and  our  people  In  a  position 
whore  they  are  powerless  to  help  themselves,  where  they  are  com- 
pletely unable  to  better  their  Uvea  through  any  effort  or  Ingenuity 
of  their  own. 

The  future  of  our  people,  gentlemen,  has  been  taken  over  part 
and  parcel  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  matter  is  out  of 
otir  hands,  except  Insofar  as  we  can  accomplish  good  by  pointing 
cut  the  tragedy  which  has  occtirred.  If  any  of  you  know  any 
other  way  in  which  we  can  feed  our  unemployed  and  Improve  the 
status  of  thousands  of  our  employed  workers  who  must  live  on  a 
minimum  amount  of  the  barest  necessities.  I  beg  of  you  to  tell 
me.  If  not.  I  urge  you  to  give  the  fullest  and  most  sympathetic 
consideration  to  all  that  I  have  said  before  you  reach  your  final 
cunclusion  with  respect  to  our  island's  sugar  quota. 


General  Andrew  Pickens,  Sr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOLTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9, 1940 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  BUTLER  B    HARE.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
BEFORE  LIBRARY  COMUITTSE.  APRIL  1.  1940 


Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
main. I  include  the  following  statement  made  by  me  before 
the  Library  Committee,  April  1,  1940,  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  369: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  ot  the  committee,  no  people  can 
become  great  and  remain  great  who  fail  to  cherish  their  traditions, 
honor  their  heroes,  and  perpetuate  their  history.  Vviih  this 
thought  in  mind  I  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  369  some 
time  ago  providing  for  an  authorization  to  appropriate  tSO.OOO  to 
erect  an  a«pproprlate  memorial  to  commemorate  the  life  and  serv- 
ices rendered  by  Oen.  Andrew  Pickens  of  South  Carolina  in  secur- 
ing our  independence  and  the  formation  of  our  Republic. 

General  Pickens  was  bom  In  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  September  19. 
1739.  and  moved  with  his  parents  to  South  Carolina  at  the  age  of 
13  in  1762.  They  settled  in  what  was  known  at  that  time  as  the 
Abbeville  district,  some  75  or  100  miles  south  of  the  foothills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Movm»alns.  Upon  reaching  his  maturity  young 
Plcketu  moved  and  settled  near  Pendleton,  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  In  the  Indian  settlement  of  T^maasee.  The 
country  at  that  time  had  only  a  few  white  settlers  but  was  rather 
thickly  populated  with  Cherokee  Indians.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  courageous  convictions  and  a  firm  l>ellever  In  independence  for 
the  Colonies.  His  services,  therrfore.  ipere  at  the  command  of  his 
country  at  the  very  beginning  erf  the  Revolution.  He  had  had 
previous  experience  as  a  lieutenant  In  tbe  war  against  the  Chero- 
kees  and  was  formerly  a  captain  in  tbe  militia  at  Ninety  Six  but 
the  first  opptMtunlty  to  display  his  qualltiea  and  virtues  as  a 
military  leader  was  found  In  the  battle  at  Kettle  Creek  in  177B, 
where  he  was  assigned  to  meet  Colonel  Boyd  and  prevent  his  Jimc- 
Uoa.  wltti  Colonel  HamUton  In  Georgia.    Hla  auoceas  in  dissipating 


the  forces  of  the  enemy  at  Kettle  Creek  was  alone  lufflcient  to 
make  his  name  illustrious  In  the  history  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

Following  the  fall  or  surrender  of  Charleston  in  1780  practically 
all  of  the  military  leaders  In  South  Carolina  were  either  captured 
and  imprisoned,  or  had  agreed  to  surrender  on  parole,  Gen.  Andrew 
Pickens  being  one  of  the  latter.  Under  the  parole  agreement  all 
surrendered  were  assured  and  guaranteed  British  protection.  For 
8  months  or  longer  tne  chances  for  independence  were  gloomy  and 
seemed  hopeless  but  when  the  British  failed  to  give  such  (protec- 
tion as  had  been  agreed  upon,  mobilization  of  troops  under  varioua 
leaders  began  to  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  especially 
among  the  Presbyterians  In  the  uppet  part  of  South  Carolina, 
parts  of  Georgia,  and  North  CaroUna  wbere  by  tbe  action  of  British 
leaders   in   destroying   their   Bibles  and   heaping   upon  them  other 

deliberate  Indignities  the  people  were  aroused  in  resentment  and 
indignation  to  the  point  where  they  were  again  ready  to  fight  for 
their  religious  and  civil  liberties  as  never  before.  However,  Gen- 
eral Piclcens  again  demonstrated  the  superior  virtues  of  a  military 
hero  when  he  inflexibly  adhered  to  what  he  felt  he  was  honor 
bound  to  do  In  maintaining  his  word  under  the  parole  agreement 
until  the  early  part  of  January  1781,  when  the  British  leader, 
MaJ.  James  Dunlap.  raided  his  plantation,  plundered  his  home, 
and  ill-treated  his  family  and  neighbors  he  felt  the  parole  agree- 
ment had  tieen  breached  and  he  was  again  free  to  volunteer  his 
services  In  behalf  and  in  defense  of  his  cotmtry. 

But  he  was  not  willing  to  again  take  up  arms  against  the  British 
without  openly  declaring  his  purpose  to  those  with  whom  be  had 
made  the  parole  agreement.  He,  therefore,  .nought  an  interview 
with  the  British  ofQcers  and  disclosed  to  them  his  Intentions  and 
his  reasons  therefor.  Whereupon,  he  was  earnestly  advised  against 
such  action  and  assured  that  he  would  be  executed  should  be  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  and  that  if  he  carried  out  his  inten- 
tions he  would  thereafter  "fight  with  a  halter  around  his  neck." 
This  was  a  decisive  moment  In  his  life  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  he  had  consistently  and  honorably  adhered  to  his  pcuole 
agreement  and  since  the  British  had  violated  their  promise  to  him 
and  the  people  of  his  State  he  felt  completely  absolved  from  any 
obligations  whatever  to  the  British  Government  and  gave  notice 
that  thereafter  he  would  "yield  no  quarter."  and  It  was  only  a 
short  time  until  he  was  found  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  70 
with  a  dally  Increasing  number  of  the  most  determined  and  cour- 
ageous men  to  be  found  In  any  battling  contingency.  We  next 
hear  of  him  commanding  the  volunteers  from  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  at  the  Battle  of  Cowpens,  where  he 
carried  terror  Into  the  hearts  of  Tarleton's  Dragoons  and  won 
what  was  probably  the  most  decisive  victory  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  South  which,  according  to  historians,  was  the  first  link  in  a 
grand  chain  of  succeeding  events  which  were  to  result  in  victory 
at  Yorktown.  In  recognition  of  the  distinguished  services  ren- 
dered here  by  General  Pickens  Congress  presented  him  with  a 
sword  as  a  mark  of  his  country's  approbation. 

During  the  year  1781  the  war  was  carried  on  chiefly  In  the 
South,  and  in  midsummer  General  Pickens,  In  the  absence  of 
Marlon  and  Sumter,  was  in  full  command  of  all  State  troops  and 
was  later  to  take  part  with  General  Greene  In  winning  one  of  the 
most  complete  victories  in  the  annals  of  warfare  at  Eutaw  Springs. 
Here  the  British  laid  down  their  arms  and  General  Pickens  in 
person  received  the  sword  of  their  commander.  Major  MacArthur. 
Seme  faint  idea  of  the  courage,  sacrifice,  and  sufferings  found 
among  many  who  fought  to  a  finished  victory  In  this  battle  may 
be  obtained  from  the  foUowmg  statement  ascribed  to  General 
Greene: 

"Posterity  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  bare  loins  of  many 
brave  men.  who  carried  death  Into  the  enemy's  ranks  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  vrere  galled  by  their  cartridge  boxes,  while  a  folded  rag  or 
tuft  of  moss  protected  their  shotilders  from  sustaining  the  same 
injtxry  from  the  muskets.  Men  of  other  times  will  inquire,  by 
what  magic  was  the  army  kept  together.  By  what  supemattuid 
power  was  It  made  to  fight?" 

The  answer  Is  found  in  the  life,  character,  courage,  and  deter- 
mination of  such  leaders  as  Pickens  and  others;  It  Is  found  in  the 
devotion,  loyalty,  determination,  and  cooperation  of  him  and  his 
followers,  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  task  to  securing 
lit>erty  and  freedom  at  any  cost.  Johniion.  the  historian,  quotes 
General  Greene  as  saying  that  many  of  the  men  who  fought  in 
the  battle  of  E^itaw  Springs  "were  as  naked  as  they  were  bom." 
General  Greene  himself,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  states 
that  at  the  time  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  was  fought  he  had 
been  In  the  field  for  7  months  without  taking  off  his  clothes.  Tt 
I  were  an  artist  and  had  the  authority  to  do  so,  I  would  paint  a 
picture  of  this  battle  and  place  it  in  the  home  of  every  true 
American  citizen  that  the  youth  of  the  land  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations may  get  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  price  paid  for  our  liberties, 
and  fix  in  their  minds  some  conception  as  to  what  It  may  cost  to 
maintain  them. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conunlttee,  I  am  not 
content  to  stop  here  and  rest  my  case  solely  upon  the  military 
efforts  and  contributions  of  General  Pickens  In  war,  because  he  was 
equally  as  great  in  peace  as  in  war.  The  poet  has  UM  tis  that 
"Peace  hath  her  victories,  no  less  renowned  than  those  of  war."  and 
the  services  of  General  Pl'^kens  following  the  Revolution  well  illua* 
trate  this  fact.  Hostilities  did  not  cease  following  the  stirreiuler 
of  Burgoyne  at  Torktown,  especially  in  the  South,  where  there 
were  thousands  of  warlike  Indians  who  were  unwilling  to  gHv 
up  their  lands  without  a  fight.  For  a  third  of  a  century  General 
Pickens  had  lived  among  the  Indiana.     They  had  learned  to  " 
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be  wn«  a  tt^rl^ns  and  successful  warrior  At  the  same  time,  his 
conduct  had  tieen  siich  aa  to  command  their  respect  and  admira- 
tion He  was  tint  selected  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  later 
by  President  Washington,  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
and  this  work  alone  would  amply  Justify  the  memorial  we  are  ask- 
ing for  tn  this  resolution. 

The  fln«t  treaty  effected  was  with  the  Cherokees  at  Long  Swamp. 
Oa  .  October  17.  1782:  another  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  In 
1785  The  following  year.  178«.  he  effected  treaties  with  the  Choc- 
taws  and  Chirka.saw8  at  his  home.  Hopewell,  where  It  Is  reported 
over  1.000  Indian  delegates  appeared  and  took  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions 

In  the  year  1800.  along  with  General  Wilkinson  and  Col.  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  of  North  Carolina.  General  Pickens  was  appointed  to 
negotiate  additional  treaties  with  the  Cherokees.  Choctaws,  Creeks, 
and  Chlckasaws  The  treaty  with  the  Chlckasaws  was  on  October 
34.  1801:  with  the  Choctaws  a  little  later  In  the  year;  with  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees  In  1802.  As  a  result  of  these  treaties  the 
Indians  ceded  to  the  SUtes  or  to  the  Union  practically  all  of  the 
land  xouth  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  Including 
the  Siat.'s  of  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  North  Carolina,  practically  all 
of  Misf'l'^lppl.  a  good  portion  of  Alabama,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Georgia,  the  lands  In  northern  and  western  South  Carolina 
having  been  ceded  earlier. 

General  Pickens  not  only  contributed  valued  personal  services  to 
his  State  and  country,  but  he  gave  his  sen.  Gen  Andrew  Pickens.  Jr.. 
who  was  to  render  conspicuous  service  to  his  country  In  the  War  of 
1812  I  have  introduced  a  resolution  providing  a  memorial  to  him 
•t  Eclgefleld,  8  C.  but  as  this  resolution  Is  not  now  before  us  for 
consideration  I  shall  not  attempt  to  refer  to  his  distinguished  serv- 
ices until  a  ftirther  opportunity  Is  afforded  by  the  committee. 
General  Pickens.  Sr  .  bequeathed,  also,  a  grandson.  P  W.  Pickens, 
who  was  to  be  Govsmor  of  his  State  at  the  Ijeglnntng  of  the  War 
between  the  States 

I  sincerely  trust.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
that  our  presentation  of  the  facts  are  sufUcicnt  to  warrant  favorable 
action  on  tnis  resoluuon  at  an  early  date. 


A  Test  of  Credulity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12. 1940 


ARTICLE    BY    KENNETH    A.    REID 


Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarka  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Kenneth  A.  Reld.  general  manager  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 

A  lUHi  or  cuEDULrrr 
(By  Kenneth  A.  Rcld.  general   manager.  Izaak  Walton  League  of 

America) 

If  you  lived  m  a  town  where  It  waa  common  practice  to  dump 
one's  garba;<e  tn  the  public  street  or  In  a  neighbor's  yard,  you  would 
likely  support  with  enthusiasm  any  new  municipal  ticket  which 
campaigned  on  eome  such  program  as  clean  up  our  city:  but  If 
those  who  advocated  the  clean-up  at  the  same  time  opposed  an 
ordinance  which  would  prevent  the  dumping  of  refuse  in  a  new 
rcaldential  district,  if  and  when  it  should  t>e  developed,  could  you 
have  faith  in  their  campaign  program  and  promises  to  clean  up  the 
present  nuiaance  of  garbage  and  waste  dumping  in  the  preeent 
•treeu  of  your  town? 

Absxird)  Of  eotirse  It  la  and  yet  It  U  exactly  comparable  to  what 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  ComnMrce  asks  the  public  to  believe 
with  respect  to  the  program  the  chamber  supporu  for  the  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution. 

P^  aeveral  years  the  chamber  has  stoutly  aupported  S.  685.  the 
Barkley  bill,  and  ita  predeceeaors.  calling  for  study  of  water  pollu- 
tvifi  but  no  control.  The  chamber  has  repeatedly  stated  and  asked 
the  public  to  belief*  tbat  this  stxidy  bill  offers  the  most  practical 
solution  to  the  pollution  problem,  and  that  it  would  accomplish  the 
dealred  objectives  more  expeditiously  than  the  bills  of  the  conserva- 
tionists provldmg  for  actual  Pederal  control.  As  recently  as  Febru- 
ary 34  the  chamber.  In  a  printed  bulletin  urging  support  of  S.  685. 
•ays  with  refcrenoe  to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  and  included  in  the  bill  when  It  was  subse- 
quently passed  by  the  House  on  March  1:  "These  amendments  do 
not  m  any  way  alter  the  baste  principles  of  the  measure  in  main- 
taining State  and  local  initiative  with  cooperation  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment.'*  In  other  words.  S.  685.  as  amended  and  favorattly 
reported  by  tha  Houas  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee.  carxleU  the 


full  approval  and  endorsement  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

On  March  1.  1940.  S.  685.  as  amended  by  the  House  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  came  before  the  House  for  a  vote.  Represent- 
ative Mundt  offered  one  additional  amendment  which  would  simply 
stop  the  spread  of  pollution  to  new  sources  not  now  In  existence.  It 
carried  no  Jurisdiction  over  present  pollution  or  present  polluters. 
so  that  as  far  as  the  current  pollution  problem  Is  concerned,  and  as 
existing  polluters  might  be  affected.  S  685.  as  It  passed  the  House, 
was  in  no  way  changed  from  the  bill  that  was  heartily  endorsed  by 
the  chamber  on  February  24.  1940. 

On  March  14.  1940.  the  chamber  issued  a  subsequent  bulletin 
urging  Its  members  to  oppose  S.  685  as  amended  and  pas'.ed  by 
the  House.  The  chamber  stated  that  its  reason  for  change  In  atti- 
tude was  the  Mundt  amendment  which  would  stop  the  spread  of 
pollution,  the  Inclusion  of  which  has  altered  the  character  of  the 
bill. 

Isn't  It  rather  stretching  credulity  to  ask  the  public  to  believe 
that  the  chamber  earnestly  seeks  pollution  abatement  when  It  now 
comes  out  and  opposes  lis  own  recommended  program  solely  be- 
cause of  one  provision  which  would  make  a  start  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  and  avowed  objective?  The  chamber  might  ask 
their  friends  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  if  they  could 
successfully  cope  with  any  disease  if  they  at  the  same  time  condoned 
Its  spread  by  opposing  quarantine  meastires. 


The  National   Resources  Planning  Board  Is  Per- 
forming a  Good  Service  and  Should  be  Extended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1940 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  oppo- 
sition to  this  program  rests  on  three  argtrments: 

That  It  is  not  legally  constitutional. 

That  it  interferes  with  and  duplicates  other  Government 
agencies. 

That  it  is  not  doing  anjrthlng  at  all — that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  money. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Board  and  program  is  legal,  not  only  in 
the  letter  but  in  the  more  important  intent  of  Congress. 

When  Congress  established  the  Federal  EmplojTnent 
Stabilization  Board,  in  1931.  it  desired  that  the  President 
should  be  supplied  with  information  for  transmitting  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  on  employment  and  business  activity 
and  on  programs  for  public  work  that  could  take  up  imem- 
ployment  slacks.     To  Congress  through  the  President. 

This  information  might  be  partially  supplied  by  the  estab- 
lished Federal  departments,  but  even  the  information  ob- 
tained from  them  must  be  analyzed  and  compUed  by  some- 
body. Congress  established  the  Board  for  that  purpose.  But 
Congress  went  further  than  that.  It  wisely  recognized  the 
need  for — and  I  quote  from  the  act — "Information  concerning 
advance  construction  plans  and  estimates  by  States,  munici- 
palities, and  other  public  or  private  agencies,  which  may 
indicate  the  probable  volume  of  construction  within  the  United 
States  or  which  may  aid  the  construction  agencies  in  formu- 
lating their  advance  plans."  Congress  established  the  Board 
for  this  purpose  also.  The  power  Is  there — for  advisory 
reports  only. 

Now,  to  my  mind  everything  that  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  which  is  continuing  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Employment  Stabilization  Board  merely  under  another  name, 
has  done  and  Is  continuing  to  do,  bears  a  perfectly  plain  and 
substantial  relation  to  the  major  objectives  established  by 
Congress  in  the  language  above. 

What  else  are  the  reports  on  The  Structure  of  the  American 
Economy,  and  Patterns  of  Resources  Use  than  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  show  the  workings  and  results  of  fluctuations  In 
business  cycles,  and  to  suggest  ways  to  soften  the  shocks? 
What  else  are  the  publlr -works  programs  that  the  Board  has 
assembled,  from  Federal  agencies  and  through  the  forty-odd 
State  planning  boards,  for  the  use  of  the  P.  W.  A.,  the  W.  P.  A., 


and  other  agencies  that  Congress  has  designated  to  execute 
those  public  works? 

The  very  way  in  which  the  Board  works  through  inter- 
departmental committees  demolishes  Uie  argunent  that  it  is 
interfering  with  or  duplicating  the  work  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  Many  of  those  agencies  have  submitted  written 
declarations  of  their  saUsfacUon  with  the  procedures  and 
service  of  the  Board.    There  is  no  further  worry  on  that 

score. 

The  key  to  the  usefulness  of  this  Board  lies  in  the  task  of 
assembling  the  programs  of  State  and  local  public  works. 
How  many  of  your  home  towns  have  planned  public-works 
programs?  You  can  put  down  a  lot  of  wishful  thinking,  of 
course,  but  that  was  Just  what  led  to  the  early  criUcisms  of 
useless  work  and  poorly  planned  projecta. 

In  other  words,  how  else  do  you  compile  a  program  of  sound 
public  works  than  by  investigating  the  need  for  projects,  and 
ftjs.si.'^.ing  states  and  communities  to  use  the  facts  and  their 
own  judgment.  You  have  to  know  the  population  situation. 
the  economic,  industrial  and  raw  material  situation,  to  judge 
the  value  of  the  proposed  program  of  development.  All  the 
Board's  reports  have  been  simply  an  investigation  of  these 
factors. 

You  can  not  compile  those  programs  entirely  from  Washing- 
ton. More  than  40  States  have  State  planning  boards— their 
combined  appropriations  nearly  match  the  money  given  to  the 
National  Board.  The  Board  has  given,  through  its  field  staff, 
the  necessary  help  to  efficient  operation  that  every  new  agency 
and  program  needs.  With  their  aid.  this  help  is  now  being 
extended  to  the  increasing  number — 1,700  at  present — of  city 
and  coimty  planning  boards,  who  are  the  foundations  of  a 

national  public  works  program.  This  Is  going  on  in  my 
own  city— Chattanooga— in  Georgia,  In  New  England  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  basis  for  business-like  public 
construction  programs  is  being  assembled.  But  this  work 
needs  technical  advice  and  support.  No  other  Federal  agency 
is  equipped  to  give  that  support. 

U  you  abolish  the  fxmds  for  the  program  of  this  Board  you 
are  saying  that  you  do  not  believe  in  business  methods — for 
aU  business  plans— for  not  only  this  Federal  Government  but 
for  every  State  government  and  every  city  government  in 
this  country. 

This  appropriation  Item  Is  small,  for  a  nation-wide  activity. 
Yet  you  would  say  that  this  program,  for  130,000.000  people— 
and  reaching  them  pretty  direcUy,  too— Is  not  worth  as  much 
as  Just  one  mile  of  superhighway  oa  in  one  comer  of  this 
coimtry — that  it  is  not  worth  as  much  to  the  people  as  one 
county  pork,  or  one  medium -siaed  highway  overpass.  I  don't 
believe  any  newspaper  editor  in  the  country  would  back  up 
such  a  position.  I  do  believe  that  we  should  support  a  pro- 
fram  that  has  no  other  object  than  to  bring  about  economy 
and  reduce  waste  In  the  city,  SUte,  and  National  programs  of 
public  construction  and  development. 


There  has  been  organized  in  Montgomery  an  organization 
known  as  the  Blue  and  Gray  Cradle  Association.  This  asso- 
ciation annually  sponsors  in  Montgomery  a  blue  and  gray 
championship  football  game  between  teams  selected  frjm  the 
leading  college  seniors  in  the  North  and  South.  The  proceeds 
of  this  game  go  to  charity.  The  outstanding  athletes  of  this 
Nation  give  their  time  and  energy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
less  fortunate.  The  association  promotes  good  sportsmanship 
and  citizenship  between  the  young  men  of  this  Nation. 
While  yotmg  men  in  other  sections  of  the  world  are  practicing 
hate,  we  in  this  great  Nation  are  sponsoring  clean  athletics. 

This  game  and  the  patriotic  exercises  held  in  connection 
with  it  are  each  year  serving  to  bring  our  great  sections  closer 
together  and  are  teaching  and  promoting  real  Americanism. 

It  is  the  wish  of  Uie  Blue  and  Gray  Cradle  Association  that 
this  spirit  wUl  become  Nation-wide.  Sectionalism  is  over  in 
this  Nation.  What  better  thing  can  we  do  to  show  this 
friendship  and  ties  than  to  name  a  great  national  highway 
leading  from  the  Great  Lakes  through  Montgomery,  the 
cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  to  Miami  on  the  Atlantic? 


The  Blue  and  Grmy  Highway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12. 1940 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  designate  a  highway  from  Chicago,  111.,  to 
Miami,  Fla..  as  the  Blue  and  Gray  Highway,  the  resolutirai 
being  as  follovirs: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  FWeral-aid  highway  extending  mim 
the  city  of  Chicago,  ni..  to  the  city  of  Miami.  Pla..  and  designated 
M  U  8  41  from  Chicago.  HI.,  to  NMbvlUe.  TWin.;  U  8  31  from 
NaahvUle.  Tenn..  to  Montgomery.  Ala.;  U  8  231  from  Montgomery, 
Ala  to  Dothan.  Ala ;  U  8  84  from  Dothan.  Ala.,  to  Valdcsta.  Oa  ; 
and'u  S  41  from  Valdoeta.  Oa,  to  lllaml.  Fla .  be.  and  the  same  U 
hereby,  designated  aa  the  Blue  and  Gray  Highway. 


The  Sidewalks  of  Washington— What  Do  the  Dis- 
trict Taxpayers  Get  for  Their  Money? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  11, 1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  presumably  the  sidewalka 
of  Washington  are  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  freely 
pass  to  and  fro  while  going  about  their  business  and  trading 
in  the  mercantile  esUbiishment  to  which  the  sidewalks  are 
appurtenant.  But  a  union.  United  Cafeteria  Employees  Local 
Union,  No.  471 — C.  I.  O.  afWiate — has  taken  over  portions  of 
the  sidewalks  in  front  of  the  National  Press  Building  for  their 
exclusive  use  by  a  picket  line  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
oval,  marching  in  a  closed  file  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Press  Building.  This  union  interferes  with 
those  who  desire  to  enter  that  building,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  patronizing  the  cafeteria  operated  by  Arcade  Cafe- 
teria. Inc.,  or  for  other  purposes. 

The  owner  of  the  Press  Building  pays  taxes.  One  of  the 
reasons  he  pays  taxes  is  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  law- 
enforcing  ofBcials  for  his  property  and  his  tenants.  He  does 
not  get  it  from  the  District  police. 

His  tenants  are  not  getting  that  inwtection  to  ^^ilch  they 
are  entitled  and  to  that  extent  the  District  is  cheating  him 
out  of  what  it  sold  him  when  It  assessed  his  property  and 
collected  taxes  from  him.  In  turn,  his  tenants.  Including 
Arcade  Cafeteria,  Inc..  are  being  cheated,  for  they  pay  rent 
to  the  owner  of  the  buUding  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  place 
where  they  may  freely  and  without  hindrance  transact  their 
lawful  business. 

Notwithstanding  the  payment  of  taxes  by  the  owner,  the 
payment  of  rent  by  the  tenants,  for  the  purpose  of  sectirlng 
a  place  where  they  may  carry  on  their  business  In  a  proper 
and  a  lawful  manner,  that  right  Is  being  denied  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
And  what  is  it  all  about  and  on  what  excuse  does  the 
C.  I.  O.  monopolize  a  portion  of  the  sidewalks  In  front  of 
this  build'ng?  It  states  Its  case  in  a  mimeographed  sheet 
headed,  "Press  Cafeteria  on  Strike."  The  first  paxugnjAx 
reads: 

1.  roK  RicHTS  or  ooxxacmrs  BA»n*nfiKo 
The    management    of    the    Pre«8    Cafeteria.    In    TK^atlon    of    the 
Wagner   Act.   refuses   to   negotiate   a   new   conUact.     The   old   one 
expired  March  18,  1940. 

The  subsequent  paragraphs,  of  which  there  are  four,  show 
that  the  union  has  made  certain  demands  upon  the  opera- 
tors of  the  cafeteria  to  which  the  cafeteria  owners  have 
refused  to  agree. 


i 
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There  Is  nothing  Illegal  about  that.  Long  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  an  employer  need  not  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  a  union.  Nor  was  It  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  compel 
an  employer  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  employees.  That 
fact  Is  clearly  shown  by  the  det>ales  when  the  act  was  under 
dlscusston  and  by  the  report  of  both  Senate  and  House 
Labor  Committees.  Were  the  rule  otherwise;  were  the  rule 
that  the  employer  must  agree  with  the  employee,  the  resiilt 
would  be  the  turning  over  of  the  management  of  all  business 
to  employees,  for  carrying  to  a  logical  conclusion  such  a 
rule  would  mean  that  the  employee  had  but  to  make  a  de- 
mand imd  the  emplojrer  must  agree  to  that  demand. 

This  statement  of  the  case  for  the  union  is  as  follows: 


i  CAmXBIA  WORXZXS  ON   STKIKZ  , 

1.  For  right*  of  coHectlve  bargaining:  The  management  of  the 
Prem  Cafeteria.  In  vtolatlon  of  the  Wagner  Act.  refuses  to  negotiate 
a  new  contract.     The  old  one  expired  March  18.  1940. 

2  For  a  48-hour  week:  At  present  some  workers  are  working  54 
hours  per  week.  The  union  demands  a  48-hour  week  for  all 
workers. 

3  For  an  Increase  In  pay:  The  union  requests  a  reasonable  In- 
crease m  pay  for  all  workers.  The  management  has  failed  to  prove 
that  It  M  unable  to  raise  wages  A  large  number  of  workers  now 
receive  as  low  as  810.85  net  per  week. 

4.  Por  paid  holidaya:  The  workers  only  get  two  paid  legal  holi- 
days (New  Year'*  and  Christmas).  The  union  demands  all  legal 
holidays  paid. 

S  For  2  weeka*  vacation  with  pay:  The  workers  now  only  get  1 
week's  vacation  with  pay. 

The  Press  Cafeteria  has  standard  food  prtcea,  but  substandard 
working  conditions. 

The  union  has  done  everything  possible  to  avoid  a  strike.  It  has 
raUed  in  a  conclhator  from  the  Department  of  Labor  In  order  to 
change  the  stubborn  and  defiant  attitude  of  the  management  but 
of  no  avail  The  union  had  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  take 
strike  action 

Tlie  workers  some  of  whom  have  served  you  faithfully  for  many 
years  re«ret  the  necessity  of  Inconveniencing  you  by  th*  strike. 
They  hope,  however,  for  your  sympathetic  understanding  toward 
this  action  and  appeal  for  your  cooperation  by  not  passing  the 
picket  line 

Vnion.  No.  471   (C.  I.  O.)  Uimro  CArrrcBiA  BMfi.oT«» 

Tlir  employer's  statement  shows  a  different  situation;  that 
statement  show*,  and  I  have  seen  no  denial,  that  the  union 
Insiiita.  among  other  things— «nd  I  quote: 

The  eniployer  agrees  not  to  dlsehanie  any  employee  without  good 
and  ■uflk-tcut  cause  and  shall  first  procuri  the  cunsvut  of  tb« 
union. 

No  lelf-respectlng  employer  Intending  to  remain  In  busi- 
ness can  pouibly  permit  a  union  to  have  the  power  to  force 
him  to  retain  any  and  all  employees  In  his  service. 

The  present  caae.  as  well  as  any.  Illustrates  the  reason  for 

this.  The  cafeteria  management  discharged  two  employees 
because  they  engaged  In  a  fight  In  the  dining  room.  It  dis- 
charged one  other  employee  because  he  was  accused  In  an 
affidavit  with  making  improper  advances  and  placing  his 
hands  upon  a  white  female  employee,  and  because  still  aii- 
other  white  waitress  charged  him  with  an  attempt  to  assault 
her  in  one  of  the  storerooms.  So  we  have  a  union  in  the 
city  of  Washington  apparently  standing  back  of  the  theory 
and  demand  that  before  an  employer  can  discharge  an  em- 
ployee who  has  made  an  assault  upon  one  waitress,  an  im- 
proper advance  to  another,  and  who  has  placed  his  hands 
upon  her  person  In  an  improper  manner  it  must  procure  the 
consent  of  the  union. 

That  certainly  Is  no  position  for  a  union  to  take  if  it  ex- 
pects public  support.  Walk  down  in  front  of  the  Press  Build- 
ing and  note  the  picket  Ime.  obstructing  and  interfering  with 
Ingress  and  egress  to  and  out  of  the  building  and  then  re- 
member that  the  pickets  on  that  line  are  back  of  the  demand 
that  an  employer  cannot,  without  the  union's  consent,  dis- 
charge one  employee  who  has  made  an  assault  upon  one  and 
improper  advaiKes  to  another  waitress. 

The  employer  states  its  case  in  the  following  words.  I 

quote: 

On  March  18.  1W».  we  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the  United 
Cafeteria  Employees  Local  Union.  No.  471  (C.  L  O.  aflUlate).  cover- 
ing the  scale  of  hours,  wages,  working  condlUona.  and  so  forth, 
applicable  to  our  employee*.  Tbia  contract  was  mutually  satis- 
factory to  toth  partlea. 


Under  that  contract,  during  1939,  this  company  earned  but  33 
cents  net  on  each  dollar  of  sales. 

On  March  18.  last,  the  union  presented  demands  for  wage  In- 
creases, which.  If  agreed  to,  upon  same  volume  of  sales  for  1940, 
would  represent  a  net  loss  of  one-flfth  of  one  cent  on  each  dollar, 
all  other  factors  being  equal.  In  addition  to  the  Increased  wages 
demanded,  the  union  also  demands  double  pay  lor  eight  legal 
holidays. 

In  our  efforts  to  negotiate  a  new  contract  with  the  Union's  repre- 
sentative was  shown  the  company's  1939  Federal  Income-tax  re- 
turn, showing  the  grcss  and  net  profit  The  answer  was  that  they 
were  not  Interested  In  profits — only  union  wages  The  union'* 
business  agent  took  the  unqualified  position  that  there  Is  no  rela- 
tion whatever  l>etween  the  wages  a  company  can  pay  and  the 
profit  It  make*. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Wages,  once  agreed  to.  are  the  least  of  an  employer's  trials  and 
tribulations.  Actual  management  of  our  business.  Insofar  as  the 
hiring  of  efBclent  employees  and  the  discharging  of  Inefficient 
employees  is  concerned,  is  taken  out  of  our  hands  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  union.     We  quote  the  union's  demands: 

"The  employer  agrees  not  to  discharge  any  employee  without 
good  and  stifflclent  cause  and  shall  first  procure  the  consent  of 
the  union     •      •     •. 

Two  cases  will  Ultistrate  the  Impossibilities  of  such  a  demand,  viz: 

(1)  On  April  29.  1939,  two  of  our  colored  employees  engaged  in  a 
fight  m  the  dining  room  Affidavits  by  other  employees  and  the 
arresting  officer  showed  that  both  were  drinking:  that  the  fight  was 
accompanied  by  much  profanity  and  that  while  one  wielded  a  knife 
the  other  employed  an  iron  bar  and  threw  heavy  water  glasses. 
Several  Items  of  company  property  were  deliberately  destroyed. 

One  of  the  men  fled  the  police,  the  other  was  taken  to  Emergency 
Hoepltal  for  treatment.  He  was  treated  and  discharged  the  follow- 
ing day.  Seven  weeks  later  he  returned  and  demanded  his  Job. 
which  was  reftised  on  the  grounds  of  his  conduct  and  because  of  hi* 
absence  of  7  weeks.  In  the  interim  he  had  been  employed  at  an- 
other place.  The  union,  for  several  weeka  thereafter.  Insisted  that 
he  be  reinstated,  which  was  refused. 

(2)  The  second  incident  occurred  In  August  la«t.  when  a  white 
girl  con\plalned  to  the  management  of  the  conduct  of  a  colored 
employee,  whom  she  charged.  In  an  affidavit,  had  made  Improper 
advances  to  her  and  had  placed  his  hands  on  her  person.  On 
Augtist  7,  atlU  another  white  waitress  charged  the  same  colored 
employee  with  having  attempted  to  assault  her  In  one  of  the  atore- 
rooms.  Both  charge*  were  supported  by  affidavits  of  each  girl.  The 
colored  employee  waa  immediately  discharged. 

On  Aufftist  18,  1039.  a  nult  was  filed  by  the  discharged  employee 
snd  the  union,  demanding  IftOO  damage*.  On  October  36,  1930.  the 
case  waa  tried  At  c<mcluslon  of  the  plalntUT*  caa*.  verdict  wa* 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  cafeteria  •  •  •  the  sol*  testimony 
being  that  of  the  union's  butinea*  agent,  and  an  adml**lon  t>y  the 
union*  ftttom*y  "that  there  wa*  a  great  d«al  of  martt  m  th«  reaaon* 
for  hu  discharge  " 

Verdict  for  cost*  were  awarded  the  cafeteria,  and  the  union  refu*«d 
and  stUI  refuses  to  pay  same  Verification  of  the  facts  can  be  had 
by  reference  to  municipal  court  ca*e  No.  383.400, 

CONCLUeiON   AND  AN   ATOLOOT 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  39  of  otir  employees  who  belong  to 
the  union.  They  have  a  moral  and  legal  right  to  union  representa- 
tion. Many  of  our  employees  have  been  with  us  for  several  years 
and  do  not  desire  to  be  represented  by  the  union.  That  also  1* 
their  legal  and  moral  right.  The  owners  of  the  company  are  entitled 
to  a  fair  return  on  their  investment  and  for  their  labors. 

The  company  has  not  refused  to  barter  with  the  union's  repre- 
sentatives but  has  refused  to  enter  Into  a  contract  that  takes  away 
from  the  management  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  and 
which  makes  the  successful  operation  of  the  company  unprofitable. 

We  have  agreed  to  renew  our  present  contract  with  the  union, 
provided  control  of  the  company's  operation  remains  in  the  manage- 
ment     This  the  union  has  refused.     Thus  the  pickets. 

We  apologize  to  our  patrons  for  any  Inconvenience  tbey  may  have 
suffered  a*  a  reault  of  the  pickeung. 

Hasvxt  L.  Cobb, 

President  and  Attorney. 
AacAox  Catetcbia.  Inc. 

The  officers  in  this  city,  either  t)ecause  of  lack  of  authority 

or  hampering  restrictions,  are  not  giving  proper  protection  to 

the  property  owners;  to  the  merchants;  to  the  people  who  live 

here:  to  the  people  who  come  here  to  visit  our  Nation's  capital. 

To  Washington,  from  all  over  the  country,  come  thousands 

upon  thousands  of  our  people.    They  come  not  only  to  see 

'  the  Nation's  capital;  the  magnificent  buildings;  the  home  of 

I  the  Supreme  Court;  the  Congressional  Library;  the  legislative 

I   halls,  and  to  visit  the  various  departments  but  they  come  to 

see  how  laws  are  made,  how  the  Nation's  capital  is  governed. 

What  a  disappointment  it  must  be  to  the  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  visitors  to  observe  on  one  of  Washington's  main 

streets  the  failure  of  the  peace  officers  in  the  Nation's  capital 

to  give  protection  to  the  property  owners,  and  to  the  mer- 


cbants  of  the  dty;  to  ofasenre  representatives  of  a  partkmlar 
group  using  hour  after  hour,  to  the  exdoslon  of  others,  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  sidewalks;  interfering  with  American  citizens 
going  in  and  out  of  places  of  business. 

The  Nation's  capital  should  be  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
cities  of  the  country  In  the  matter  of  law  enforcement. 

Here  where  the  Senate  ClvU  Ubertles  Committee  sits  so 
often  to  condemn  employers  and  buslnewaneo;  where  It  fails 
utterly  to  act  on  the  denial  of  the  right  ot  emplo3^rs  and 
businessmen  to  exercise  their  dvil  liberties,  the  people  ob- 
serve with  their  own  eyes  how  the  Government  for  one 
reaaoa  or  another  fails  to  protect  tbe  average  citizen  wlien 
the  exercising  of  his  rights  comes  in  conflict  with  the  cteimed 
privileges  of  a  labor  organization  which  contributed  to  the 
election  of  the  present  Executive. 

Perhaps  our  vlsitora  are  wondering  v»hether  the  present 
administration  win  ever  dare  to  lift  its  hand  to  enforce  the 
law;  to  protect  the  average  citizen,  while  Lewis  roams  at 
large,  booming  his  threats  of  political  reprisal.  Lewis  con- 
tributed his  miners'  $470j000  to  Roosevelt's  campaign  fund. 
Lewis'  daughter  the  other  day  walked  on  the  picket  Une  in 
front  of  the  Press  Building,  and  so  Washington  officers  must 
Etend  aside  while  the  C.  I.  O.  picket  bnes  Interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  people  to  travel  about  their  lawful  business. 

Will  this  administration  ever  get  its  debt  to  l«wls  paid? 
How  long  will  we  here  in  Congress  permit  such  acts  as  these 
to  continue?  Will  we  ever  assert  our  independence  and  give 
to  the  unorganized;  to  the  citi«ns  who  pay  the  taxes;  who 
pay  our  salaries,  the  protection  which  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees to  them?  Or  will  we  continue  to  let  Lewis  take  his 
tribute  upon  the  pay  checks  of  every  woman  aiHl  every  man 
who  wants  to  work. 


Pcgler's  Chronic  Fault-Finding 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

or  KANgAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Aprfl  It.  1940 

BDXTORXAL   PROM   THK   WICHITA    (KAMB )    BEACON 


Ml.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  rcvUe  and 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in  the  Rsookd  an  editorial  from 
the  Wichita  Beacon,  WlchlU,  Kana^  of  April  9.  1940,  aa 
follows: 


[From  the  WlclUta  (Kan*.)  Beacon  of  April  9.  Id40] 

VWaUM'B  CHKOKIC   rADU-flMDZKe 

BelleTlng  that  every  writer  should  be  given  the  wldeat  poaaltde 
UUtude.  aiKi  that  lupprewlon  la  not  tlie  aolutton  of  any  problem^ 
the  Beacon  hae  oontloued  the  pubUoatloa  of  coTumna  Ijy  Westtirook 
Peeler  on  which  Uil*  newapaper  atroDgly  diaigreea.  Apparently 
Pe«ler  believes  he  has  been  given  some  divine  appjolntment  to  act 
asthe  guardian  angel  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
It  Is  op  to  htai  to  right  every  wrong,  reform  the  entire  country,  and 
i««fc»  It  the  kind  at  a  place  In  which  toe  wcold  Itte  to  live. 

Of  couree.  he  has  received  no  auch  appdntment.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  Is  much  In  this  oountry  that  can  be  crltlclaed. 
and  there  undoubtedly  Is  room  for  crttldsn  on  the  eubjects  which 
have  drawn  Pegler'a  attention,  but  there  te  no  earthly  reason  why 
any  man  should  be  continually  mad  at  everyone.  Peglcr  atarta  hta 
column  almoet  every  day  with  a  tirade  against  somebody.  He 
abould  be  one  of  the  first  to  realiw  toe  cannot  ram  his  private 
opinions  down  the  throats  of  everybody. 

Ahnost  everyone  In  the  United  States  knows  that  WlUlam  Green 
ta  honest  truthful,  and  that  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  energy 
not  only  In  helping  labor  but  In  promotliig  the  general  ^l^are  of 
tbe  owmtry.  Of  course,  there  are  rsMsals  In  hto  orgaxilnitlon.  Just 
as  there  would  be  rawaUs  In  every  orgmtntton  as  large  as  the 
A  r  of  Ii  But  that  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Green  condones  such 
rascals,  nor  do  they  have  his  consent  to  do  tbe  things  lor  which 

they  and  he  are  crltkrlaed.  

Westbrook  Peeler  Is  an  able  writer,  one  at  the  best  newspapermen 
In  the  United  States,  who  has  shown  markad  ahUlty  In  the  past. 


Tnetrml  <rf  ocxistant  criticism  he  could  point  oat  aouw  et  the  fine 
polnu  of  a  country  in  which  there  is  still  suflk*ent  freedom  of  tto* 
^«ss  to  permit  him  to  say  what  he  pleases.  Pagler  should  not  talM 
advantage  of  that  freedom  to  constantly  hsraas  other  men  and.  by 
his  abiUty  to  use  the  English  lat^ttage,  to  attempt  to  tear  down  tbe 
good  work  they  have  accomplished. 

BvldenUy  his  recent  vacation  did  him  no  good.  Hla  friends  and 
weU-wishera.  of  whom  there  are  man;  among  Beaoon  luadurs, 
sincerely  hoped  that  his  rest  wouW  settle  his  nerves  and  cairn 
whatever  disorder  had  upset  his  thoughU.  Blnoe  the  climat*  of 
Florida  was  not  successful  we  can  only  hoj>e  that  time  will  effect 
a  cure  and  that,  eventually,  reason  and  kglc  will  regain  control 
of  his  mind  and  he  will  devote  his  abUlty  again  to  some  construc- 
tive subjects. 

Marvel  Mills  Logan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VIRGIL  CHAPMAN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4. 1940 
Mr.  C31APMAN.  Mr.  Spieaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  iiKlude  an  article  published  in  the  Kentucky  Post, 
Covington,  Ky.,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Clay  Wade  Bailey, 
of  Frankfort.  Ky..  ardent  admirer,  tru&ted  friend,  and  loyal 
protege  of  the  late  Senator  M.  M.  Logak:  memorial  resolutions 
of  the  Agoga  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Prank- 
fort,  Ky.,  of  which  class  Senator  Logan  was  the  founder  and 
for  years  the  teacher:  editorial  from  the  Park  City  Daily 
News.  Bowling  Qreen.  Ky.,  October  3,  IflSfl;  editorial  from  the 
Louisville  Times,  Louisville.  Ky.,  October  3,  1939;  editorial 
from  the  Kentucky  Post,  Covington,  Ky..  October  3.  1939; 
article  by  Mr.  Rufus  W.  Weaver,  of  Wa&liington,  D.  C.  in  the 
Western  Recorder,  prominent  Baptlat  publication,  of  Louis- 
ville. Ky..  October  17,  1039: 

(Prom  the  B>ntueky  Poet,  Covington.  Ky.] 
Caksbr  or  ScNAToa  Locum  Was  Onb  or  CoMaraarr  PoLrneax,  Btm- 
PBzn — Lais  Bolom  Was  Mmwua  k>  PaacruzAL.  ScMSMUfo  Trra  or 
CAMPAiowca— Ormr  Contoundd  WoitlihBc  Aonana  sr  Tuaii- 

XNO    ArPABBMT    DBTCAT    IlTTO    VlCTOSY— BiW    WXOB    KMOWLCDOS    Of 

ArvAxas 

(By  Clay  Wade  Bailey) 

PiaincroaT,    Kt„    Oetobtr    8.    1039/— Many    KantucUans    www 

shocked  and  stunned  almost  beyond  measure  Tueaday  when  word 
flltarad  in  fram  Washington  that  Mabvxl  Mnxs  Looaji.  M,  Jtmtor 
United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky,  had  died. 

His  passing  Is  expsctcd  to  matsrlally  change  existing  polttlcal 
alM^T^*'**  In  the  SUte.  His  successor  in  tbs  Benats  wUl  be  Oov.  A.  B. 
CHAarBLSB.  Lieut.  Gov.  Caen  Johnson,  Democratle  candidate  for 
Governor,  will  be  Governor  In  fact  S  months  earlier  than  h*  antici- 
pated due  to  Senator  Locam's  death. 

Kentucky's  Jimior  Senator  not  only  distinguished  himself  in  the 
poUtlcal  fteld  but  also  in  other  lines  of  endeavor.  He  was  widely 
known  as  a  churchman,  member  of  fraternal  orders.  Jurist,  tax 
expert,  and  legal  adviser.  In  whatever  field  he  entered  he  made  his 
mark,  and  hl£  Influence  waa  keenly  felt. 

KKVXa   DZrZATED  IN   CONTSST 

As  a  politician,  he  was  an  enigma  to  the  practical,  scheming  type. 
They  could  not  understand  him,  because  of  peculiar  antics  which 
always  teooght  >>«t«  buocsss.  He  never  was  defeated  In  a  political 
contest  In  his  life.  He  always  led  liis  ticket,  twlng  several  thousand 
votes  stronger  than  his  party  running  mates  In  each  Instance. 

To  demonstrate  his  ruxmlng  abUlty.  b«  was  electsd  county  attor- 
ney of  a  Bepubllcan  coimty  (Edmonson)  In  1901.  In  1916  he  was 
on  the  Democratic  State  ticket  for  attorney  general.  Oovemor 
Stanley  won  t»y  471.  Other  Democrats  on  the  ticket  won  by  from 
8,000  to  5,000  votes,  and  Logan  topped  the  ticket  with  a  10,000-vaCe 
lead. 

In  1996  he  soi«fat  office  as  Judge  of  the  eoort  of  appeals.  Senator 
Albsn  W  Babklst.  at  the  head  of  tlie  ticket,  carried  the  second 
appelUte  district  by  8,000  votes.  Looaw  won  by  6,780  votes  In 
the  same  territory.  In  1936,  as  a  candidate  few  reelection  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  he  carried  the  State  by  9,600  man  votes  than 
did  President  Roosevelt. 

CALLD  JUDOS 

Locah  was  familiarly  known  to  his  friends  ss  either  IQlls  or 
Judge.  Few  intimates  ever  called  him  "Senator."  He  first  came 
to  Frankfort  tn  1912  as  an  saslstant  attorney  general,  a  post  he 
occupied  for  4  years.  Four  years  later  he  was  the  unopposed 
Democratic  candidate  tor  attorney  general.  In  the  primary. 
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Whn«  In  that  offlc*.  hU  capacity  for  hard  work  became  known   ! 
among   hla  colleague*.     There  was   no  caae   too   hard   for  him  to    | 
tackle      Tax    caoco.    InToIvIng    huge    amounta.    were    t&ken    to    the 
Supreme  Court  by  large  railroad  lines.     Most  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral ■  cffl.e  ahunued  the  )ob  of  handling  the  casea,  but  Logan  took 
them  anJ  won  them  for  the  State. 

While  ar^xilnc  before  the  Supreme  Court,  he  told  the  Jiostlces —  j 
without  the  aid  of  notea — amounta  Involved  In  the  varloua  assess-  | 
menu,  the  tax  rate  applicable,  and  the  exact  amotmt  in  doUara  and  | 
eenta  of  the  tax  due. 

JUSnCZ   AMAZD  I 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Edward  D.  White  came  forward  with  the 
Inquiry: 

••Young  man.  where  do  those  Qgurea  come  from;  you  do  not 
refer  to  notea  In  yotir  brief?"  | 

The  young  lawyer  responded:  i 

••From  my  heud.  You  take  the  figures,  compute  the  tax  rate.  | 
and  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  result." 

The  Chief  Justice  tried  the  proceae.  found  that  Logan  had  given 
the  correct  answers. 

Early  In  1917.  Oov.  A.  O.  Stanley  called  the  general  assembly 
Into  extra  aeaalon  to  consider  revamping  the  State  tax  laws  A 
State  tax  commission  was  created,  and  Logan  resigned  his  post  as 
attorney  general  and  became  the  first  chairman  of  the  new  com- 
mlaalon. 

MOVXD   TO    LOUISTTLLI 

He  continued  in  this  capacity  until  December  1018.  when  he 
moved  to  Louisville  to  practice  law.  He  remained  there  4  years, 
then  went  to  Bowling  Oreen  in  1033.  only  to  emerge  in  1936  as  a 
candidate  for  Judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  In  his  district. 

On  the  court  he  was  especially  noted  for  his  Industry.  He  turned 
out  an  unusual  number  of  opinions,  and  found  time  to  make  ad- 
dresses to  luncheon  clubs,  continue  religious  activity,  and  be  active 
in  one  of  the  world's  leading  fraternal  organizations. 

He  wrote  the  Louisville  election  contest  case  which  held  that  the 
1035  election  held  In  that  city  was  void  for  widespread  frauds.  He 
bitterly  denounced  "an  inner  circle  of  practical  men"  who  had  used 
aharp  practices  In  the  election. 

Hla  oplnlona  read  more  like  novels  than  legal  documents  He 
stated  his  cases  In  terms  understandable  to  the  laymen.  He  had 
been  on  the  court  3  months  when  a  case  from  Pulaski  County  arose 
involvlns;  a  provision  In  a  deed  providing  for  "good  care  and  treat- 
ment of  a  black  horse  named  Dick." 

HKU>  SANX  ACT 

It  was  contended  that  this  provision  alone  showed  the  man  was 
mentally  deficient.  Ignoring  the  customary  procedure  of  citing  a  lot 
of  legal  precedents.  Logan  wrote  the  opinion  in  simple  language,  and 
the  only  outside  volunaes  used  were  a  Bible  and  the  bock.  Black 
Beauty.  He  used  these  books  as  authority  to  show  that  sane  men 
loved  horses,  and  that  the  peculiar  clause  was  the  act  of  a  rational 
man. 

Later.  In  a  will  contest,  an  attack  was  made  because  the  maker 
was  an  old  man.  citing  no  proof  to  show  specific  acts  of  mental  de- 
ficiency or  insanity.  Logan  answered  this  argxunent  with  the 
words: 

"Let  not  this  court  write  that  age  dries  up  the  fountains  of  wisdom. 
The  old  have  wisdom  the  young  know  not  of." 

Early  In  1820.  prompted  by  a  small  group  of  f>ersonal  friends.  Logan 
decided  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  announced 
hla  candidacy  early.  Many  politicians  had  wanted  him  to  rtin  for 
Oovernor.  an  office  he  never  desired. 

DOTJBTXD  CHANCX  TO  WIN 

There  was  a  feelln;  that  no  Democrat  had  much  chance  for  the 
Senate  that  year.  The  State  bad  voted  176.000  for  Hoover  in  1928, 
and  there  was  a  Republican  administration  In  power  at  Frankfort. 
The  attitude  of  most  Democratic  politicians  was  that  Logan  would 
make  a  good  candidate,  but  they  doubted  the  ability  of  any  Demo- 
crat to  win 

He  was  given  the  party  nomination  without  opposition.  When 
time  for  the  fall  campaign  was  on.  Logan  wrote  his  own  Itinerary. 
His  first  spetThes  were  to  be  In  the  mountains  of  southeastern 
Kentucky,  where  his  opponent,  John  M.  Robsion,  was  especially 
strong. 

Seldon  R.  aienn,  now  collector  of  internal  revenue:  the  late 
Allle  W  Yoting:  and  William  F.  Klair  warned  Logan  against  the 
trip  "Stay  out  of  there."  they  counseled.  "Let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 
You'll  stir  up  those  motintain  Repulilicans  and  you'll  t>e  beaten 
by  50.000  In  that  district  alone." 

He  gave  them  this  answer: 

•The  people  of  every  section  of  Kentucky  have  a  right  to  see 
the  man  who  wants  to  represent  them  In  the  Senate.  I'm  going 
up  there  and  see  those  people.  I  believe  I  can  sell  them  a  good 
bill  of  Democratic  gooda." 

The  resulU  proved  Logam.  not  the  politicians,  right.  He  came 
within  an  ace  of  carrying  Harlan  County,  and  when  the  returns 
frrm  the  motintain  secticms  of  the  State  alone  trickled  In  from 
the  Novcmt>er  election,  the  Republicans  knew  they  had  taken 
a  drubbing  at  the  hands  of  the  soft-spoken  Brownsvllle-Bowliug 
Oreen  lawyer  whose  nasal  twang  had  captivated  them. 

His  victory  over  R<wsion  for  the  Senate  In  1930  paved  the  way 
for  a  series  at  untooken  Democratic  victories  in  the  State  that 
bave  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

Once  in  the  Senate  he  soon  attained  considerable  notice  by  his 
defense    of    David   8.    Barry,    Senate    sergeant-at-arms.    who    was 


hauled  on  the  carpet  for  writing  In  a  current  magazine  that  "all 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  not  crooks." 

Barry  had  attempted  to  defend  public  officials  from  the  cynical 
observation  that  "all  public  officers  are  crooks"  In  the  opinion  of 
Logan,  but  the  Senate  removed  Barry,  who  died  shortly  afterward, 
brokenhearted. 

He  became  an  active  Roosevelt  supporter  upon  the  latter's  eleva- 
tion to  the  Presidency  In  1936  he  was  a  candidate  for  renomlnatlon 
to  the  Senate  and  was  opposed  by  the  powerful  State  organization 
of  Governor  Chandler,  which  twcked  former  Senator  J.  C.  W. 
Beckham  for  the  post. 

Few  knew  It  at  the  time,  but  in  30  counties  of  the  State  Logan 
had  no  active  campaign  management  Politicians  shunned  the  task 
or  were  soon  dulled  into  a  sense  of  Inactivity  by  proniises  from  the 
opposition.  Then  Logan  rose  to  the  occasion,  took  his  campaign 
direct  to  the  people. 

He  began  a  series  of  Saturday  radio  speeches  that  were  classics. 
The  fight  seemed  hopeless  to  many  In  the  Senator's  own  headquar- 
ters, but  on  Thursday  night  ttefore  the  Augrost  1936  primary  election, 
he  whispered  to  a  friend  at  Frankfcrt  sitting  next  to  him: 

"I'm  going  to  win  this  fight,  as  God  be  my  judge,  and  show  these 
politicians  at  Frankfort  that  a  fight  can  be  won  without  their  aid." 

Win.  he  did.  The  victory  was  narrow,  but  he  emerged  on  top  In 
the  closest  contest  of  his  long  career. 

He  enjoyed  running  for  public  office  and  never  forgot  a  face  or 
name.  During  repeated  attempts  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  or 
shelved  Into  a  lifetime  Judicial  position,  there  were  those  who 
believed  that  his  final  decision  would  be  against  the  change,  because 
they  knew  of  his  desire  to  meet  people. 

BSOTHKB    NOMINATED 

Logan's  political  prowess  was  still  recognized  In  the  State  this 
Slimmer.  Both  major  Democratic  candidates  for  Oovernor  sought 
his  support.    His  answer  was: 

'•My  brother  is  a  candidate  for  auditor  of  public  accounts.  I 
shall  take  no  part  In  the  race  for  Oovernor.  unless  one  side  cr  the 
other  fights  my  brother.  I  shall  construe  that  as  a  declaration  cf 
war  against  me." 

The  result  was  that  his  brother,  David  A.  Logan,  was  nominated 
without   serious   opposition. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  project  first  originated  In  his 
mind  30  years  ago.  He  nursed  the  project  alone  many  years  be^^ 
fore  selling  It  to  civic  groups  In  the  State.    It  Is  now  a  reality. 

During  the  recent  session  of  Congress  he  sponsored  an  admin- 
istrative court  bin  to  make  decisions  of  administrative  bodies  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review.    The  measure  still  Is  pending. 

For  years  the  Judge  hair  was  a  heavy  black,  and  shaggy  like 
a  horse's  mane.  He  permitted  this  extra  growth  of  hair  to  be  cut 
only  a  few  years  ago — as  signs  of  gray  Ijcgan  to  appear  about  his 
temples. 

LOVED    BEOWNSVIIXX 

Judge  Logan  always  held  a  tender  spot  in  his  heart  for  Browns- 
ville and  his  native  county  of  Edmonson.  He  made  few  sfjeeches 
in  his  career  that  did  not  contain  complimentary  references  to 
Brownsville  and  Edmonston  County,  though  he  had  long  since 
moved  away.     Nevertheless.  Brownsville  was  always  heme  to  him. 

For  30  years  every  Democratic  campaign  In  Edmonson  County 
was  closed  by  the  Judge  or  Mills  at  Brownsville  on  election  eve. 
It  did  not  matter  what  the  speakers'  bureau  of  his  party  said,  he 
always  asked  for  and  got  Brownsville  as  his  final  assignment. 

There  he  felt  at  home,  for  he  knew  practically  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  In  the  county  and  most  of  them  were  his  friends.  There 
was  no  surprise  when  It  became  known  that  he  had  asked  that  his 
remains  be  interred  there. 

Senator  Logan  was  no  stranger  to  other  lines  of  endeavor.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  where  he  taught 
Sunday  school  and  had  a  record  cf  which  hs  was  proud — 35  years' 
continuous  service  at  Sunday  school  without  missing  a  single 
Sunday. 

He  was  a  member  of  numerous  fraternal  orders  He  took  a  great 
Interest  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  organization,  and  rose  to  the  h'ghest 
position  in  that  t)ody — international  grand  sire. 

ubehal  wrrH  monxt 

He  was  liberal  with  his  money  to  a  fault.  No  bes-gar  ever  left 
Logan  without  a  piece  of  change  in  his  pocket,  even  If  the  Senator  or 
Judge  as  he  was  best  known  here  had  to  borrow  from  a  friend  to 
accommodate  the  one  seeking  aid 

Recently  Judge  Logan  was  cffered  a  post  with  a  New  York 
law  firm  which  would  have  paid  him  financially  many  times  the 
ealary  of  a  Senator.  He  never  accepted  the  offer,  but  he  wrote  an 
acquaintance : 

"I  have  no  desire  to  leave  Kentucky.     Few  people  know  It.  but  the 

greater  portion  cf  my  adult  life  has  been  given  to  Kentucky.     I  do 

not  Intend  to  let  them  down  now.     My  friends  live  there.     I  love 

1   the  State  and  Its  people.    I  have  no  desire  for  money,  only  enough 

j   to  pay  my  bills." 

1        His   philanthropies   were  many.     Many   an  orphan  boy   and   girl 

I   received  an  education  at  Logan's  expense.     He  made  no  show  of  the 

matter,  and   would   always  remark   to   friendly    critics  who   urged 

him  to  be  more  careful   with  his  money,  that   '"money   Is  only  a 

means  to  an  end      I  have  no  desire  to  accumulate  money." 


LOGAN 


ICKMOaiAI.    BXSOLXrnONS    ON    THZ    DEATH    OT   SENATOK    M.    M. 

Mabvb.  Mn.13  Logan  was   bom   In   Edmonson  County,  Ky.,  on 
January  7,  1875.  and  on  October  3,  1939,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 


STXldenly,  though  peacefully,  passed  to  hla  eternal  reward.  He  died 
in  harness.  Just  as  he  would  have  chosen  to  do.  His  was  an  active 
life  and  eminenUy  sxiocessful.  It  U  a  long,  tortuous  climb  for  a 
poor  boy  to  make  from  the  hills  of  Krtmrmson  County  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Mnxs  Logan  made  it  only  by  hard  work,  ap- 
plication to  duty,  efflcier  i.  cocscienUoua  puhUc  aervk*.  and  the  full 
and  complete  confidence  of  his  feUowmen.  Hla  ia  a  record  o( 
worthy  and  inspirational  achievement  which  could  well  be  tised  aa 
a  texttxwk  in  our  public  schocds.  He  followed  the  star  of  his  ideal 
frona  boyhood  to  the  grave. 

His  long  public  life  is  too  full  of  noble  deeds  to  receive  more  than 
mere  menUon  here.  Stifflce  it  to  say  that  as  county  attorney  of  his 
naUve  county,  assistant  attorney  general,  attorney  general.  Judge  of 
the  court  at  appeals,  and  United  States  Senator  he  served  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  State  and  Nation.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  pubUc  interest  and  his  death  has  left  a  vacancy 
among  the  leading  cltlaens  of  the  Conmaonwealth  and  caused  a 
loss  which  we  all  deeply  deplore.  

In  the  fall  of  1937  he  was  one  of  the  nK>Tlng  spirits  In  the  organ- 
tsaUon  of  the  Agoga  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Frankfort.  Ky..  and  was  Its  able  teacher  untU  called  to  Washington 
In  the  early  part  o(  1031.  As  a  Bible  student  and  teacher  he 
had  few  equals.  He  was  fearless  In  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
though  generous  toward  those  who  might  differ  with  him. 

As  simply  and  serenely  as  he  had  met  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties at  each  passing  day.  he  faced  the  frontiers  of  the  other  world 
With  the  confident  assurance  of  a  aatlsfled  traveler  at  his  Journey's 
end. 

A  beautiful  thought  which  may  well  have  possessed  him  in  the 
last  solemn  hotir  is  aptly  expressed  by  the  poet: 

"When  the  long  day's  tramp  Is  over. 

When  the  Joxirney's  done, 
I  shall  dip  down  from  some  hUltop, 

At  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 
And  turn  in  at  the  open  door. 
And  lay  down  staff  and  load. 
And  wash  me  clean  of  the  heat  of  the  day, 
And  the  white  dust  of  the  road." 
As  a  sU^t  token  of  the  friendship,  affection,  and  high  regard  in 
which  Senator  Logan  was  always  held  by  the  members  of  this  class, 
this  expression  of  our  appreciation  has  been  prepared  and  Is  now 
offered   as  a   heartfelt,   though   inadeqtmte.  tribute  to   a  beloved 
teacher  and  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  extend  to  Mrs.  Logan  and  the  otbcr  members  of  the  family 
our  sincerest  sympathy,  and  commend  them  to  Him  "who  doeth 
all  thing*  well "  with  the  assurance  that  In  the  afterwhile  "all 
wUl  be  made  plain."  How  fittingly  your  htBband  and  father  could 
bave  exclaimed  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul: 

"I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  Is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
rlghteousneas.  which  the  Lord,  the  rlghtecus  Judge,  shaU  give  me 

"we.  yoiJ  committee,  reoonunend  that  this  memorial  tribute  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  the  class,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be 
transmitted  to  Bfrs.  Logan. 
BespecttuUy  suhmltted. 

i'.  D.  K.  W»TMoa»iANP. 

Hbmbt  Htnxrrx. 
Beaolutions  CommUtee  of  Agoga  CUu*. 

[Ttom  the  Park  City  Dafiy  News.  Bowling  Oreen,  Ky.] 
M.  M.  Logan 

The  uxjBxpected  death  early  today  of  Senator  U.  M.  Looan  removes 
BowUng  Green's  most  dlsUnguished  citiaen.  WeU  known  through- 
otit  the  NaUon  and  enjoying  some  fame  in  various  foreign  coun- 
tries. Senator  Logan  was  outstanding  as  a  Jurist,  statesman,  frater- 
nalist.  churchman,  and  a  citiaen.  m  a.     ^ 

One  of  his  accompllshmenU  was  achieving  a  position  of  trtist 
and  honor  as  the  head  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  FeUows. 
A  notable  characteristic  was  his  devotion  to  church  and  Sunday- 
school  attendance  and  to  church  activtOas.  HU  record  us  a  citizen 
and  the  head  of  a  famUy  was  exemplary.  As  a  Jurist  he  was  Imbued 
with  the  rare  qualities  of  humor,  foreslcbt.  lesal  knowledge  and 
tolerance,  which  led  to  hU  advancement  to  the  highest  Judicial 
DoalUon  in  his  naUve  State.  And  as  a  Senator  he  conUnued  to 
serve  his  constituency  and  hU  NaUon  in  a  manner  above  reproach. 

^ntM  LooAM  Will  long  be  remembered  in  southern  Kentucky,  even 
after  national  appreciation  of  his  extremely  crediUble  record  has 
faded  imder  the  crush  of  passing  evenU.  PVar  from  a  humble  be- 
tOnning  this  Edmonson  County  boy  advanced  to  a  poslUon  of 
public  trust,  public  appreciaUon.  and  public  confidence  rarely 
achieved  In  the  history  of  the  State. 

Memory  of  his  ideals,  his  accompllshmenta,  and  his  sincere  devo- 
tion to  his  duties  will  form  a  lasting  memorial  In  the  minds  of  the 
friends  n^nd  neighbors  who  knew  him  best^ 

(From  the  Loulsvine  (Ky.)  Times  o*  October  8.  1980J 
KrNTUCKT  Loses  Logan 
Senator  M.  M.  Logans  ability  and  engaging  quallUes  made  him 
wl<tely  popular  among  Kentuckians.    He  made  his  mark  as  attorney 
general  and  thereafter  he  was  established  In  Kentucky  pollUcs. 

He  was  a  capital  campaigner  and  a  useful  man  In  office.  His 
Health  had  not  been  good  recenUy.  but  it  was  not  supposed  that 


he  wouM  not  live  out  his  term  as  an  active  Uembar  of  M»a  Senate 
to  which  he  was  twice  elected. 

His  dea^  is  a  loss  to  the  administration  Inasmuch  as  he  was  a 
new  dealer,  although  not  invariably  a  suppcrter  at  the  President. 
and  never  a  rubber  stamp. 

Because  of  the  state  of  the  world  and  the  state  of  the  Nation 
the  quality  of  the  man  who  succeeds  Looaif  is  of  great  Imixirtaiioa. 

I  From  the  Kentucky  Post.  Covington.  Ky..  of  October  8.  18S»1 
A  VALXANT  PtTBUC  SnvANT  Passzb 

Both  State  and  Nation  have  lost  a  rugged  and  outstanding 
figure  In  political  life  In  the  death  of  Senator  BLuivaL  Mnxa  LooAir. 
He  had  the  admirable  trait  of  standing  firmly  for  a  principle  and 
once  he  had  decided  on  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  he  was  a 
vigorous  champion  of  the  catise. 

Senator  Looan  as  the  Jtxnlor  representative  of  Kentucky  in  the 
Tipper  House  of  Congress  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Roosevelt 
program  since  1033.  While  he  may  not  have  agreed  always  with  all 
the  President's  proposals,  he  was  In  the  main  an  admlnlstratloa 
man.  The  Senator  championed  the  Rooeevdt  program  azul  the  New 
Deal  because  he  was  a  man  of  the  plain  people.  He  believed  in  thoee 
principles  that  meant  true  democracy  rather  than  merely  b(!ing  a 
Democrat  in  party  name. 

Senator  Logan's  strong  forte  was  the  law.  Itanj  of  his  friends 
thought  he  should  have  gone  far  In  the  Federal  Judiciary,  for  he 
was  never  happier  than  when  delving  into  the  Oonstlttitlon  and  the 
principles  and  interpretation  of  the  law.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Senator  Looam  did  noMe  duty  as  a  member  at  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  was  he  who  had  sponsored  a  measure  to  create  a  new 
PSdeial  Judicial  district  in  Kentucky. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  has  lost  a  valiant  servant  in  the  passing  of 
Senator  Looan;  the  Nation  has  lost  a  champion  of  what  was  nsason- 
able  and  Jtist. 

[From  the  Western  Recorder,  Louisville,  Ky..  October  12,  1939] 
PAsnwo  or  Skmatos  Mabvb.  Ifsxa  Looak 

Hon.  Mabvbi.  Mnxs  Looan,  the  Junior  Senator  at  Kentucky,  died 
suddenly  in  Waahington.  D.  C,  on  October  8.  1989.  He  served  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  in  many  responsible  positions,  tunong 
them  chief  Justice  of  the  highest  cotirt  of  the  State.  He  was  known 
in  waahington  for  his  interest  in  Christian  work.  He  taught  regu- 
larly a  lazge  class  of  men  In  the  Bethany  Bi^ist  Church.  lie  was 
an  active  member  of  the  committee  on  public  relatione,  i^ipointed  t>y 
the  southern  Baptist  convention.  He  was  ever  ready  to  defend  the 
Christian  faith.  No  otho-  man  In  pubUc  life  has  had  so  fine  a  record 
for  unbroken  Sunday-school  attendance  as  Senator  Looam.  His 
going  is  a  loss  to  otir  Baptist  cause  in  Waahington. 

Burva  W.  Waav 

Washznoton,  D.  O. 


Logan-Walter  Bill  An  American  Mag:na  Carta 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12, 1940 


STATEMENT  BY  RICHARD  A.  8TADXRMAN 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALI^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  seen  as 
near-unanimous  support  for  a  bill  among  many  groups  of 
our  people  as  is  the  case  with  the  Logan- Walter  Wl.  S.  915 
and  H-  R.  6324.  It  is  the  product  of  many  years  of  effort  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  especially  by  an  Important 
leader.  Col.  O.  R.  Mcauire,  chairman  of  the  association's 
committee  on  administrative  law  as  well  sis  general  counsel 
of  the  American  Good  Government  Society  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  bill  has  won  endorsement  of  many  State  and 
city  bar  groups,  as  well  as  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  National  Grange,  and  numerous  trade  associa- 
tions of  businessmen.  A  rule  has  Just  been  obtained  in  the 
House,  assuring  debate  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  session. 

The  Logan-Walter  bill,  although  Introduced  by  gentlemen 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Is  a  commendable  nonpartisan  effort 
which  deserves  the  support  of  all  forward-looking  persons, 
regardless  of  party,  if  we  are  to  avoid  dangers  such  as  many 
foreign  nations  succumbed  to.  I  urge  everyone  to  read  House 
Report  lli9,  Senate  Report  422.  and  Senate  Document  145. 
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an  of  the  present  Scvcnty-slxth  Congress,   for  a  detafled 
explanation  of  the  bUL 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  Include  an  article  by  Richard  A. 
Stadennan.  of  New  York,  president  of  the  American  Good 
Government  Society,  Washington.  D.  C.  A  large  part  of  the 
SUderman  arUcle  was  printed  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  nimaerous  coiut  and  legal  papers  throughout  the 
United  SUtes,  and  I  quote  the  full  text  here: 
[Prom  the  American  Oood  OoTemment  Review.  Washington.  D.  C] 
AjtcnucAN  GOOD  covBuncxjrr  socirrr  comxs  to  sufpobt  of  thx  locan- 

WALTT*.  o«  ADunnsnArrrt-ULW  bill — declaus  rr  to  bx  aw  ameb- 

ICAK  MAGMA  CASTA  AJTO  LIXJCMS  IT  TO  THX  PWTTTOW  OF  KICBT 

WAaHiNCTOM,  December  3— The  American  Oood  Government  So-  [ 
clety  has  Just  anzwunced  through  lU  president,  Richard  A.  Stader- 
man  that  It  waa  aupportlng  the  American  Bar  Asaociatlona  admin- 
istrative law  bill,  popularly  known  as  the  Uigan-Walter  bill,  as  an 
American  Magna  Carta  aa  Important  to  American  business,  labor. 
and  farmers  aa  the  Bngllsh  Petition  of  Right.  This  announc-ment 
came  en  the  heels  of  the  ceremony  at  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  where 
the-e  was  deposited  for  the  duration  of  the  war  one  of  the  original 
ccplcs  of  the  fair.Pd  English  Magna  Carta,  declared  to  be  the  spirit- 
ual ancestor  of  the  DadaraUon  of  Independence  and  the  United 
Staus  Constitution. 

President  Staderman.  In  making  the  announcement,  stated  that: 

"The  recent  deposit  of  a  ctipy  of  the  original  Magna  Carta  in  the 
Library  of  Congreca  U  now  known  to  every  newspaper  reader  in 
America  In  view  of  frequent  arbitrary  action  of  literally  scores 
and  scor**  of  Federal  bureaus  and  other  admlnistraUve  agencies. 
It  la  advisedly  that  the  American  Good  Government  S-JClety  has 
thrown  tta  support  behind  the  Logan-Walter  admlnlstratlve-law  bill, 
now  before  Congress  as  Americas  Magna  Carta  for  the  protection 
of  the  individual  citlaen  in  his  struggle  agalnjst  the  over-tightening 
grasp  of  the  t«nt»clea  of  the  Federal  Government  upon  his  every- 
day life 

"Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  at  any  time  be  wronged 
by  arbitrary  commands  of  somebody  In  any  one  of  the  myriad  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oyvernment.  A  farmer,  for  example,  may  sell 
•  bushel  mora  then  the  quota  of  wheat  Imposed  by  some  Un  god  of 
the  A.  A.  A  Another  farmer  may  compute  the  details  of  his  acre- 
age reduction  so  as  to  eeed  cno  furrow  more  than  an  erstwhUe 
political  hack,  now  a  political  btwybody  inspector,  thinks  should 
have  be^n  seeded 

•BustneMroen  are  constantly  hara«acd  by  mrmbers  of  a  veritable 
army  of  Federal  inspectors  roving  the  country  over  Perhaps  there 
Is  a  \'ague  word  In  an  advertisement,  or  perhsps  a  druggist  has  neg- 
lected to  put  on  the  label  of  a  patent  medicine  what  should  be 
obvious  to  a  child,  namely,  'in  event  of  severe  abdominal  pains, 
call  your  physician."  For  such  omission  the  druggist  Is  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution  and  to  seizure  oX  the  entare  stock  of  hla 
a!?-  (Ttf.ly  offending  product. 

"A  laborer  may  prefer  to  be  represented  by  a  union  to  which 
he  h«s  belnntied  for  20  venrs.  or  he  may  prefJ'r  to  bargain  Indl- 
Tldually  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  union.  Through  a 
combination  of  looae  statutory  language  plu*  bureaucratic  de- 
cisions, often  conflicting  and  equally  \'agU''.  thla  worker  has  lost 
rights  which  he  thought  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
•tltutlon.  As  things  now  stand,  some  petty  chieftain  of  bureauc- 
racy may  threaten  the  employer  with  dire  consequences  if  such 
emplover  bargains  with  that  worker  Individually  or  with  one 
particular  union  Instead  of  another.  The  employer  may  be  told 
to  bargain  with  some  other  union  officered  by  ambitious  and  pro- 
fessional agitators  who  have  never  worked  In  his  shop.  He  is  told 
to  obey,  or  else. 

"Suppcae— and  the  supposition  Ib  based  upon  actual  occur- 
rances—a  petty  bureaucrat  with  an  ounce  of  bralna  and  a  pound 
of  authority  drcld<?s  to  crack  down  on  you  or  your  nelght>or 
for  some  alleged  vloUtlon  of  a  sUtute  or  secretly  adopted  rule. 
Depending  upon  the  deUlls,  you  may  be  Jailed,  you  may  have 
valuable  property  confiscated,  or  you  may  be  assessed  sufficient 
flxiee  and  penaltle*  to  throw  you  Into  bankruptcy  in  establlahlng 
that  the  denial  of  your  rights  was  without  basis  in  either  valid 
law  or  in  fact.  IN^Mn  the  averaffe  reeottrccs  of  more  than  53 
Dereent  of  th*  florporatfcms  tn  this  eountry  are  100,000  or  Iras. 
Ihere  te  no  comfort  In  the  fact  that  you  must  pay  -n  averse 
of  •aO.MO  to  oooteot  boom  bureaucratic  rule  before  tlte  N.  L.  R.  B.. 
for  inetanoB. 

"■ven  If  vou  bad  the  money  to  eonteet  the  caae,  ytm  may  have 
to  eonteet  ndm  whloh  jrou  nirwr  evenhewtl  about  until  the  pro- 
iSembo^ro  broucht  Baalnst  ymi  Thto  has  actually  happe«»d 
iTa  eSe  now  pImSlniTn  the  bepartment  of  Agricuiiure  crm-ern. 
IM  the  eetabll&Bont  of  •  eugar  quota  for  certain  farms  in  Puerto 
£So  Other  tWMMM  could  bo  ?lted.  An  agency  aeys  there  is  a 
nd»  under  wbleb  It  Istende  to  decide  ths  case  on  the  evidence 
which  It  hae  gBthered.  «  you  ask  to  see  tin*  rule,  you  are  told 
Uiat  It  U  conMenttal  and  cannot  be  seen  or  maybe  that  it  is  no 
ralo  at  all  but  only  aa  order  for  interoAce  guidance  Denied 
aoMH  to  the  rule  and  without  knowledge  of  the  /aee  you  have  to 
,B»et.  you  neverthalem  go  through  the  motions  appear  before 
Mn^  egamlnen.  frequently  without  any  legal  training,  and 
SiuJlv  vou  oM  the  omS  before  Bome  of  the  chief  otBciaU  of  the 
r^!^  who.  Ufcewlae.  are  often  without  legal  training  and  uo 
bueywith  tHair  routtoo  eMcvUve  duties  to  even  read  the  record 
the 
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"Such  a  syrtem  of  law  administration  Is  not  a  legal  eystem. 
It  Is  administrative  absolutism  run  riot.  Washington  Is  over- 
run by  lobbyists  seeking  to  protect  the  rights  of  their  cUents.  often 
through  devious  methods  but  by  the  only  methods  which  seem 
to  t>e  effective  in  mr.ny  Instances.  Yet  Just  as  frequently  these 
lobbyists  may  be  endeavortng  to  secure  benefits  and  advantages  for 
their  clients  to  which  they  ore  not  entitled  under  either  the  law 
or  the  facts.  ^,        ^ 

"Anyone  who  expects  a  pollUcian  appointed  to  public  office. 
wh»re  he  can  and  does  exercise  uncontrolled  legal  authority,  to  cease 
to  be  a  politician  Is  simply  too  credulous  to  be  without  a  guardian. 

"The  Federal  administrative  law  bill— that  Is.  the  Lcgan-Walter 
bill — is  Intended  to  •re:?ulate  the  regulators*  and  to  •govern  the 
governors.'  It  is  the  result  of  some  7  years  of  Intensive  study  by  the 
best  brains  In  the  legal  profession  of  America.  It  has  been  approved 
by  numerous  legal,  business,  and  labor  organizations,  and  by  lead- 
ers in  agricultural  areas.  It  has  been  uminlmously  approved  by 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 

•'We  are  aware  that  a  reportedly  communlstlcally  controlled  l»*gal 
organization  is  opposing  the  bill  and  that  the  bureaucraU  In  con- 
trol of  a  bar  organl2atlon  of  Federal  workers  are  likewise  opposed. 
These  doubtless  would  be  against  the  Sermon  en  the  Mount  because 
they  did  not  write  it.  and  would  very  probably  object  to  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

"The  American  Oood  Government  Society,  entirely  nonpolitical 
and  Interested  solely  In  the  betterment  of  government  regardless  cf 
partisan  politics,  believes  that  the  Lognn-Walter  bill  should  be 
enacted  into  law  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
society  Is  behind  the  bill  with  all  the  power  It  has," 
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Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  an  address  by  Senator  Styles 
Bridges,  Republican,  of  New  Hampshire,  before  the  Bergen 
County  Men's  Republican  Club.  Hackensack.  N.  J..  Thursday 
evening.  April  4.  1940.  at  State  Street  School,  as  follows: 

The  last  few  months  have  bei'n  Inspiring  ones  to  me  During 
that  time  I  have  visited  over  40  States  in  all  parts  of  our  country — 
North  and  South.  East  and  West.  I  have  t.ilked  to  farmers,  work- 
ers, housewives,  manufacturers,  business  and  professional  men  In 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  nearly  every  case.  I  found  a  new  opti- 
mism and  fresh  hope  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  I  talked  In 
these  conversations  I  found  a  greater  unity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
reeds  to  be  done  than  I  had  dared  to  hope  for.  They  have  re- 
doubled my  faith  in  th?  American  people  and  my  belief  that  they 
win  forge  ahead  once  more  If  the  Government  gives  them  the 
chance. 

The  subject  I  have  adopted  fcr  this  speech  Indicates  my  views. 
Forward  in  1940  should  be  our  motto — and  I  firmly  believe  we  will 
move  forward  to  a  Republican  and  an  American  victory  this  fall. 
In  the  middle  1020's  our  economic  machine  was  running  so  well 
that  we  became  careless  The  American  people  beean  driving  at  a 
recltless  speed  and  Ignoring  the  red  lights.  In  1929  wp  cra.shcd. 
The  dam.ige  was  not  irreparable,  but  we  were  badly  shaken  and 
bruised  and  t)ewtldered.  In  1032  we  decided  that  we  necdrd  not 
only  a  new  chnuffcur  and  different  rules  of  the  road,  but  a  new 
car  of  •  dlSfrrent  model,  run  by  a  different  fuel,  taking  us  along 
new  roada  leading  in  new  directions  Thr^se  we  have  had.  We  have 
tried  a  Oovernment-controllcd  ecoriomy,  kept  goina  by  Oovrrn- 
ment  upending,  taking  tM  in  th«  direction  of  a  collrctlvUit  utat*. 
Wp  have  taken  what  we  «iuppo>»e<l  were  dctrurs.  and  ber«me  cauuht 
In  the  quicksands  of  bureaucrn(7,  cnishinK  debt  and  taxation  that 
threatens  to  becum«  c<^>n(lscutlot>  unleM  we  cava  ourarlves  We 
have  tried  short  cu's.  Init  have  di*covcred  that  there  la  no  tutj 
read  to  rrcovt-ry  We  have  in^d  t«»mpiing  panoceaa,  but  Ji'arned 
that  there  Is  no  lubsiltute  fcr  private  enterprise,  for  an  expanding 
eeononiy  of  plenty,  with  private  work  creating  Inrretulng  wnilth, 
financed  by  private  in  vestment  Today  the  American  per  pie  are 
Inrreaslnnly  awsre  of  the  danKeri  of  the  road  niont;  which  thry 
have  been  traveling,  but  incrLaain,;!y  united  in  the  steps  that  muvt 
be  taken  to  recstuLlUth  a  ,;k.:;u;:i.'ly  free  economy  that  will  enable 
thrm  to  return  and  advni;t<'  .ilcng  the  highway  of  S)lvcncy,  telf- 
government  and  fre'dcm--thc>  highway  of  true  progresa 

Tlie  trend  isecame  npparmt  with  the  election*  In  1938,  and  ha« 
KTown  st^idUy  tttrongtr  Even  some  of  three  who  support  vast 
Government  spending  are  realizing  that  taxation  mttst  fall  upon 
ibe  poor  ••  well  ae  the  economic  royaliete. 


"Of  all  the  Federal  revenue  collected  In  1929.  302  percent  cnme 
from  taxes  bearing  primarily  upon  consumption,  such  as  excise 
taxes,  customs,  tobacco,  and  liquor  taxes.  •  •  •  By  1938.  the 
percentage  of  taxes,  based  primarily  upon  consumption,  was  51.3 
percent." 

These  figures  are  not  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
the  hope  of  scaring  American  workers.  They  appear  In  the  Legis- 
lative Program  of  the  C.  I.  O  for  1940.  In  the  fiscal  year  1929,  the 
Govenunent  collected  something  over  $4,000,000,000  in  revenue.  In 
1938.  its  revenues  soared  to  well  over  six  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollars. 

On  the  basis  of  these  percentages  a  little  over  $1,218,000,000  of 
Federal  revenue  in  1929  represented  taxes  on  consumption.  In  1938. 
collections  from  taxes  on  consumption  roae  to  nearly  $3,202,000,000. 
That  Is  an  Increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000  In  taxes  levied,  not  upon 
the  incomes  of  the  wealthy,  but  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  country  In  the  added  cost  of  everything  they  buy.  And  the 
New  Deal  talks  of  creating  increased  purchasing  power!  The  nmn 
on  the  street  Is  awakening  to  the  price  that  he  is  paying  for  New 
Deal  extravagance. 

The  American  worker  Is  realizing  more  and  more  clearly  that  he 
atiflers  from  wasteful  Government  spending,  not  only  through  the 
taxes  which  he  himself  must  pay  but  through  the  taxes  levied  upon 
business.  In  less  employment  and  lower  pay. 

"One  of  the  great  drags  upon  Industry  during  the  past  7  years 
has  been  the  burden  of  taxation  that  has  been  Imposed  upon  big 
and  little  bxislness.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  Industrial  and 
commercial  concerns  which  have  been  forced  into  red  figures  by  the 
taxes  which  have  been  Imposed  on  flagging  btislness.  It  Is  not  a 
problem  for  labor  alone,  nor  Industry  and  a^culture  alone.  It  Is  a 
problem  which  nnist  be  solved  by  an  awakened  citizenship.  It  is  a 
problem  to  be  discussed  at  every  fireside. 

"The  hour  has  come  for  Americans  to  recognize  the  dangers  that 
confront  them  and  to  Join  In  a  united  effort  to  halt  the  drift  toward 
national  Insolvency  and  Industrial  collapse,  and  to  extend  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Americans  of  today  and  tomorrow." 

That  was  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  speaking,  in  a  state- 
ment lasued  after  a  meeting  In  Miami,  Fl«.,  last  February. 

The  only  way  to  ease  the  tax  burden  is  by  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  tax  suucture  The  only  way  to  halt  the  drift  "toward  •  •  • 
Insolvency  and  collapse"  is  "an  immediate  and  drastic  reduction  cf 
governmental  expenditures  by  abolishing  tiselese  commissions  and 
cfBres.  consolidating  d^'partments  and  bureaus,  and  eliminating  ex- 
travagance to  accomplish  a  saving  of  not  leas  than  25  percent." 
That  is  how  the  DemocraU  promised  to  do  it  in  1932.  That  is  how 
the  Republicans  will  do  It  when  they  Uke  office  in  1941. 

If  we  are  to  go  forward  In  1940.  if  we  are  to  safeguard  our  national 
currency,  we  must  call  a  halt  to  subsidizing  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  purchases  of  foreign  silver  and  gold  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  To  make  them  outright  gifts  of  hundreds  of 
millions  each  year  through  paying  artificially  high  prices  to  corner 
so  much  of  the  world's  supply  of  these  metals  that  we  make  them 
Increasingly  useless  as  currency  and  Ijegln  to  wonder  IX  we  shall  not 
have  to  give  some  of  It  back  again  lo  sheer  madness. 

During  1  week  In  February  we  paid  $65,216,779  for  foreign  gold. 
That  was  an  Increase  of  $600,000  over  the  previous  week.  It  repre- 
sented payment  for  over  a  million  and  a  half  ounces  of  foreign  gold 
at  135  an  ounce.  Before  President  Roosevelt  raised  the  price  of  gold 
it  was  $20  67  an  ounce.  The  cost  of  that  same  amount  at  that 
price  would  have  bsen  slightly  over  thirty-two  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  In  other  words,  we  made  an  outright  gift  of  over  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars  to  other  nations  Just  in  our  purchases 
of  their  gold  during  1  week  alone. 

According  to  the  Treasury  statement  at  Biarch  25.  our  gold  hoard 
was  valued  at  nearly  $18,400,000,000.  That  Is  an  Increase  of  more 
then  $3300.000.000  In  1  year. 

The  same  thing  has  been  happening  on  a  less  extensive  and  less 
expensive  scale  in  regard  to  foreign  ailver.  for  which  we  have  paid 
more  than  a  blUlon  dollars.  We  paid  $70,000,000  In  1939.  Thirty- 
one  mlUlon,  or  nearly  half  of  this,  went  to  Mexico — the  same  Mexico 
which,  having  already  expropriated  American  oil  property  so  success- 
fully, announced  the  confiscation  of  another  million  and  a  half 
acres  of  American  property  only  last  week.  This  time  she  has  hit 
upon  a  newer  and.  to  her.  a  better  way.  Previously,  when  land  was 
expropriated  under  the  Mexican  agrarUn  Uw,  the  companies  were 
able  to  put  in  a  claim  for  compensation  to  the  Agrarian  Claims 
Commiselon,  established  In  November  1938.  This  time,  by  claiming 
that  the  land,  to  which  the  companlee  eonoemed  have  held  an  un- 
disputed claim  for  between  3ft  and  40  yeare,  wae  never  held  legally 
m  the  first  place.  Mexico  ha*  apparently  barred  all  hope  of  any 
compeneation  Onoe  more  she  U  biting  tli«  band  that  hae  done  so 
much  to  feed  her  people.  ..    ^    ^      .   .      .^ 

Ihe  Hew  Deal  wae  gotnf  to  raise  prleee  generally  by  deralulng  the 
dollar.  Xt  was  going  to  raise  our  holdlnct  of  silver  to  one-fourth  of 
our  holdings  of  gold.  Xt  hae  succeeded  In  doing  neither.  Mean- 
while the  President  has  the  power  to  raJee  the  price  of  ^old  still 
further.  He  ha«  the  power  to  brtng  about  Inflation  overnlKht  with 
the  hoards  of  ailver  and  gold  we  now  poaeeee  and  whatever  amounu 
we  may  acquire  in  the  future  iwder  the  nuwietary  powers  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  Congrewi.  The  sconer  we  etop  chaslni?  the  gold 
and  sliver  rainbows,  the  sooner  Congrew  reasserts  lu  constitutional 
cor.trol  over  our  currency,  the  better  not  only  for  lu  but  for  all  the 
wcrld. 

If  we  are  to  go  forward  in  '40.  we  mtiet  take  the  United  States 
Gmerrmrnt  out  of  competition  with  lU  citizens.  For  7  years  pri- 
vate enterprise  h.-w  lived  in  uncertainty  ae  to  what  field  was  to  be 
invaded  next  by  an  administration  which  wae  elected  to  office  in 
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1932  on  a  platform  which  promised  to  take  the  Government  out  of 
competition  with   private  Industry. 

One  of  the  latest  fields  to  be  threatened  by  Federal  Invasion  Is 
that  of  life  insurance.  Pew  things  are  perhaps  mere  remarkable 
In  the  development  of  our  covmtry  dvirlng  the  last  40  years  than  the 
growth  of  life  InsurariCe.  Between  1890  and  1937.  our  population 
lncrea.',ed  100  percent,  while  the  amount  of  American  life  Insurance 
m  effect  Increased  2,500  percent.  Today  nearly  one  out  of  every  two 
p)eople  In  the  United  States  has  a  life-insurance  policy.  One  hun- 
dred million  of  them  are  either  holders  or  beneficiaries  of  policies. 
Americans  own  65  percent  of  all  the  life  Insurance  in  the  world 
And  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  American  life  Insurance  Is  owned  by 
people  with  Incomes  less  than  $5,000  a  year.  The  story  of  the  rise 
of  life  Insurance  In  the  United  States  Is  the  stcry  of  the  labors  of 
the  American  people,  of  their  thrift,  and  of  their  determination  to 
provide  for  their  own  future  and  for  that  of  their  loved  ones. 

Today,  this  great  American  Institution  which  has  served  the 
people  so  well  Is  menaced  by  the  shadow  of  political  domination. 
Already  various  plans  have  been  devised  by  new  dealers  for 
putting  the  Government  mto  the  insurance  business.  The  hear- 
ings before  the  Temporary  National  Economics  Committee  were 
used  as  a  sounding  board  for  the  proposal  of  several  possible  plans 
for  so-called  burial  Insurance  which  would  require  compulsory 
contributions  from  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  country, 
and  which,  like  the  money  collected  for  social  security  would  "ba 
lumped  in  with  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  Last  Novem- 
ber Senator  Wagner  proposed  a  voluntary  plan  by  which  insurance 
would  be  sold  at  post  offices  under  the  direction  of  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

The  pattern  which  the  New  Deal  would  follow,  as  revealed  by  the 
hearings  before  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  and  the  various  plans  proposed,  is 
aimed  at  the  substitution  of  Federal  control  of  life  insurance  for 
the  State  regulation  which  has  heretofore  proved  so  successful. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  would  be  given  control  of 
Insurance  Investments,  while  the  Social  Security  Board  would  sell 
insurance  In  competition  with  private  companies.  Voluntary 
plans  would  later  be  replaced  with  comptilslon.  while  Government 
ownership  and  political  control  of  the  vast  reservoir  of  funds  of  all 
types  of  Insurance  seem  to  be  the  ultimate  goal. 

Few  people  object  to  a  fair  and  Impartial  investigation.  If  in- 
creased regulation  Is  proved  necessary,  then  let  lu  have  it.  But 
the  American  people  are  unwilling  to  place  the  savings  they  have 
Invested  In  Insurance  at  the  mercy  of  political  bureaucrats  In 
Wa-shlngton  This  will  not  happen  under  a  Republican  admin- 
istration. Nor  will  any  American  citizen  live  In  fear  that  his 
business  or  his  Job  may  be  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

If  we  are  to  go  forward  In  1940,  the  flow  of  funds  Into  private 
Industry  must  be  released.  What  Is  needed  Is  not  vast  Govern- 
ment spending  but  private  spending  that  will  go  into  expansion 
of  Industry,  creating  productive  Jobs  at  productive  wages.  New 
dealers  are  fond  of  saying  that  bo  long  as  private  industry  cannot 
or  will  not  do  the  Job  It  must  be  done  by  the  Government.  Pri- 
vate Industry  can  and  will  do  the  Job  if  It  is  given  half  a  chance. 
In  addition  to  easing  the  burden  of  taxation,  legitimate  invest- 
ment in  industry  must  be  encouraged. 

First  and  foremost,  the  admlnUtratlon  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  mtist  be  drastically  changed.  Here  Is  an 
agency,  presumably  established  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  the 
Issuance  of  securities  which  has  been  given  powers  so  broad  aa 
to  make  the  five  men  who  compose  the  Commission  virtual  dic- 
tators of  the  financing  of  private  enterprise.  No  one  knows  Just 
what  Interpretation  or  new  regulations  may  be  made  tomorrow. 
I  Since  the  first  of  the  year  many  new  restrictions  have  been 
I  clapped  upon  the  issuance  of  new  securities.  The  Commission  has 
begun  the  operation  of  the  death-sentence  clause  of  the  act  of 
1936  There  Is  no  teUlng  how  far  this  will  go.  Moreover,  despite 
the  vast  amount  of  detailed  Information  already  required,  the 
Commission  demanded  early  last  month  that  all  registered  utility 
holding  companies  and  their  subsidiaries  make  available  com- 
plete Information  on  all  purchases  and  contracts  entered  Into  with 
any  corporation,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is  $10,000  or  more 
a  year.  This  unprecedented  move  involves  not  only  the  utility 
companies  themselves,  but  amounts  to  an  Investigation  of  the 
activities,  methods  of  doing  business,  and  contract  arrangement* 
of  corporations  who  are  outside  cf  the  utility  field,  but  who  sunply 
services,  merchandise,  and  equipment  for  utility  concerns.  Upon 
inquiry,  the  utilities  were  told  that  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  empowered  the  Commission  to  inveetlgate  utility 
expenditures  and  to  paes  on  their  propriety  and  the  eondltlonf 
under  which  they  were  made. 

In  this  late«t  move,  by  axeuming  authority  over  all  utility  e«- 
penditures  and  contracts,  the  B.  t.  C  will  be  able  to  t^tlxt  the 
busijese  of  companies  which  do  not  come  under  the  UtLlty  Hold- 
ing 0>mpany  Act,  .  .  ^  ^  ^^ 
If  the  fl'>w  of  new  rapiul  Into  industry  Is  to  be  enoouraged,  the 
cost  of  registering  aecurllir-s  with  the  Commleslon  must  be  lowered. 
The  amrnjnt  of  Information  rtcitjlred  of  all  c^mipanles  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  harnh  penalties  for  omlse'.on  mr>ai» 
fled  The  Commission  should  be  limited  to  the  function  fdr  which 
It  was  created  by  Congrees — the  protection  of  the  public.  It  thou^d 
m»ke  new  investmmu,  and  thus  new  business  ai.d  new  Job*, 
easier  and  not  erect  new  barriers  to  industrial  expanslf-n. 

The  tremendous  coiit  of  creating  a  Job  Is  not  generally  rea'lzed 
In  the  electric  utility  Industry  the  c(mt  Is  approximately  $4AX)00 
for  each  employee.    In  the  steel  Industry,  it  Is  at  least  $11,000  per 
worker     Tlic  average  In  manufacturing  industries  Is  aprroxlmately 
$8,000  per  employee,  while  the  average  for  aU  businesses  le  $4,000. 
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Befort  new  Job*  can  b*  cnaUd  for  tt>«  uxitniptoyvd.  ttM  bmlncM- 
man  miiat  h^ve  the  money  with  whl^  to  ctmU  them.  UnlCM  b« 
bM  lufflcient  proat  1  tb*  and  of  the  fMur.  b«  can  Kvoely  b*  ex- 
pected to  «zpan<L  Ub1«m  the  Inveetor  feels  reaeonably  certain  of  a 
chance  to  maJce  a  proHt.  he  can  eearoely  be  expected  to  put  bU 
money  into  that  fiiieliieee  The  lack  at  proAt  and  the  lack  of  new 
tBveetmrnU  ere  two  ot  the  graateet  faotora  re^ondble  for  the  faU- 
ure  of  busin<ae  to  expand  and  to  abaorb  the  uaemployed.  They 
help  to  explain  the  pMnomanoB  which  new  dealer*  teem  unable  to 
undemtand  of  Idle  eaTtaCi  in  the  bank*.  Idle  men  walking  the 
•treeu  while  faetorle*  are  operaUnc  far  below  capacity.  A  Repub- 
Ucan  adminiatration  can  and  will  brlnff  Cbam  tofrtber  in  the  only 
way  m  which  (hie  can  be  aoeooipUabed.  by  maklnc  it  worth  while 
for  the  tnveetor  to  InveM  and  for  the  producer  to  produce  and  to 
hire  more  men.  by  OMklag  poertbie  a  fatar  return  tat  the  nek 
Lovolvcd  and  a  fair  reward  for  tndearor. 

If  we  ere  to  (o  forward  In  IMO  we  muet  adopt  a  program  of  true 
reciprocity  In  our  trad*  with  other  natlona.  The  Amerlean  people 
«r*  In  fevor  at  «tlmulatlng  trade  through  treaties  with  foreign  coun- 
trie*,  but  they  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  prceent  program 
as  It  has  been  administered  baa  not  only  failed  to  accom|dlsh  aU 
that  was  promised  for  It,  but  has  done  far  more  harm  than  good 
to  our  foonomy. 

We  were  told  that  under  a  program  of  multilateral  trcaUe*  w* 
would  gsin  not  only  from  the  treatlee  to  which  we  ourselTea  were 
partlee  but  from  tboae  eonehided  between  other  nations.  On  March 
1  of  last  year  10  of  the  80  ooontrtas  with  whom  we  had  treaties  at 
the  time  had  in  cflMt  several  treaties  apleee  which  were  bilateral  In 
chararter.  thus  excluding  the  United '  States  from  any  at  their 
bencOU.  This,  added  to  the  dcvatnatkm  of  their  currency  by  a 
number  ot  theee  nations,  has  eoostltuted  serious  dlacriminatlona 
against  the  United  SUtca.  And  yet  we  have  persisted  in  making 
conceesions  to  all  the  world,  except  Oermany.  while  receiving  con- 
eeeslons  from  only  one  natkm  with  each  treaty. 

We  were  told  that  the  reciprocal  program  waa  the  only  way  in 
which  to  rerlve  wortd  trade  and  our  share  of  it.  According  to  the 
Benew  of  World  Trade.  pubUabed  by  the  League  of  Nations,  our 
percenUge  In  world  trade  In  1998  was  about  what  It  was  in  1036. 
the  first  year  the  agreemenU  went  Into  effect.  It  was  3  percent 
lower  than  In  1030  and  a  tenth  of  1  percent  lower  than  In  1982. 

By  1BS8  our  export  trade  was  stUl  40  percent  below  the  1020  level. 
■^»^  there  was  leas  than  2  percent  difference  between  the  countries 
with  whom  we  had  stgned  trade  agreements  and  those  with  which 
we  had  not. 

It  is  true  that  by  I0S8  our  export  trade  had  increased  by  S7  per- 
cent from  the  level  of  lOSS.  But  our  exports  had  increased  by  more 
than  42  percent  in  1035  from  the  level  at  1032.  Thus  the  rate  of 
Increase  was  greater  before  the  Inauguration  of  the  trade-treaty 
program  than  it  has  been  since.  It  is  also  true  that  exports  to 
trade-agreement  oountrtea  Increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  to 
thoee  countries  with  whom  no  agreements  had  been  signed.  How- 
ever, the  noni^creement  countries  have  been  and  remain  our  best 
customers.  Meanwhile  much  of  the  trade  which  has  Udstered  up 
our  exports  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  in  armaments  and  imple- 
ments of  war 

It  Is  true  that  our  total  Imports  declined  between  103&  and  1038. 
However,  the  ImportatAon  of  oompeUtiv*  goods,  upon  which  duUee 
have  been  reduced,  particularly  in  i«rtculture,  has  increased,  displac- 
ing American  fariM  and  factortsa.  American  farmers  aixl  workers. 

lt»e  American  Wage  Bamers'  Protective  Conference,  the  tariff 
gitnip  of  the  Amerlean  FederatMm  at  Labor,  representing  millions  of 
our  workers,  and  the  National  Orange,  representing  millions  of  our 
farmers,  have  iomi  recognlawl  that  if  wages  and  prices  are  to  be 
ralssd  in  thta  eonntrr  tbey  must  be  protected  from  the  oompetlUon 
at  cheap  foreign  lahar:  that  leglelaUon  dealgned  to  achieve  a  higher 
standard  at  living  for  our  people  may  be  torn  down  by  such  eompe- 
tttlon:  and  that  the  tecreasing  inflow  at  competlUve  products  means 
tha  transfer  of  American  Jobs  abroad  at  a  time  when  we  have  over 
0.000.000  unemployed  at  home. 

Itey  dim»p»»^  adequate  protection  ot  their  means  of  livelihood. 
llkey  do  not  •ak.  tar  embargo  dutlea  achlevad  through  logrolling,  but 
an  adeqtiate  protective  taiW  which  will  prevent  the  inflow  of  foreign 
goods  below  the  American  coat  at  production.  They  demand  ample 
hnarlnn  before  tieatlee  are  drawn,  and  a  chance  to  ratify  them 
through  their  repreeenUtlvee  In  Oongram 

New  dealers  dalm  that  Oongrses  Is  incapable  of  wisely  narforming 
tbla  functiosi  which  was  enbrasted  to  it  by  the  CoDstltuUon.  That 
la  but  anothsr  way  of  saying  that  you.  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  other  Statea,  are  lacapahla  of  ohooslng  rspresenUtivea  who  wUl 
legislate  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  If  Congress  U 
unworthy  to  paaa  on  these  treatise,  once  they  have  drawn,  then 
It  Is  unworthy  to  write  lagWatlan.  I  do  not  beUeve  that.  The 
American  people  do  not  beUeve  it.  The  Bepubllcan  Party  will 
return  to  the  American  people  through  thetr  chosen  representauves 
a  voice  on  this  question  which  so  vitally  affecte  their  Uvea. 

If  we  are  to  go  forward  In  1040  we  must  remain  at  peace.  That 
Is  first  and  toramost  In  tbs  bearta  of  men  and  boys,  of  fathers  and 
owthers.  of  ■wsetlMiarfs  and  wlvea,  of  Amrrtcans  everywhere.  In 
notblM  are  tbsy  mora  united  tban  in  their  prayerful  determlna- 
tKm  to  avoid  lavolvemant  m  another  Kuropean  conflict.  Some  of 
t^m  aia  anpcabanrtva  lest  by  word  or  deed  Oovenunent  offlciala 
Inart  thoee  on  on*  elde  to  hope  for  our  entry  Into  the  war  and  the 
otbar  side  to  hosklltty  and  perhape  to  reprleaL  They  approved  the 
DMBMe  of  the  caahHoid-caiTy  amendmenta  to  the  neutrality  law. 
jl^ft  ***»±  apptotal  VM  not  maraiy  a  ilialre  to  give  aartetanre  to  the 


Alllee:  it  was  a  dealre  to  keep  American  ahipe  and  American  dtlzms 
out  of  the  aone  of  poeslble  danger.  Their  flzst  concern  Is  not  to  give 
aid  to  one  side  or  to  hinder  the  other,  but  the  protection  of 
America.  They  are  heartily  In  fsvor  of  a  strong  national  defense: 
but  they  do  not  see  why  we  shoiild  go  300  miles  out  to  ks  to  look 
for  trouble,  which  Is  what  we  are  doing  today  in  attempting  to 
patrol  this  area. 

This  is  not  a  policy  of  isolation,  but  rather  one  of  strict  netitrallty. 
It  is  not  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  effect  of  the  conflict  in  Burope 
upon  us.  but  to  realise  that  we  cannot  govern  the  conduct  of  war 
abroad  or  dictate  the  peace  at  lU  conclusion.  It  is  not  to  be  in- 
different to  the  fate  of  the  democratic  Ideal  in  the  world,  but  to 
realise  that  the  only  place  we  can  assure  lu  preservation  Is  here  at 
home.  It  cannot  be  enforced  upon  others,  even  by  going  to  war. 
as  we  learned  to  our  sorrow  ones  before.  We  can  inspire  by  the 
force  at  the  example  of  the  succees  of  the  democratic  ideal,  as  we 
have  done  before.  We  can  uss  our  influence  at  the  conference  table, 
once  peace  has  been  restored,  to  achieve  the  democratic  solution 
of  the  problems  with  which  the  whole  world  is  fsced — provided  we 
are  prepared  to  do  so  first  by  having  achieved  the  democratic  tolu- 
tlon  of  our  problems  at  home. 

If  we  are  to  go  forward  in  1040.  we  must  have  a  rebirth  of  the 
^>irit  of  enterivlw  and  industry,  of  initiative  and  hard  work,  by 
which  men  have  forged  ahead  since  time  began.  Conditions  are 
changing,  as  they  have  since  the  dawn  of  history,  and  as  they  will 
continue  to  do  tmtil  the  end  of  time.  But  theee  fundamental  laws 
of  progress  remain  the  same,  and  no  man  or  men  can  change  them. 
Progress  canxiot  be  achieved  far  a  people  by  the  Oovemment.  but 
the  Oovemment  can  and  must  make  it  poeslble  for  the  people  to  go 
forward  in  their  own  right.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when 
individual  labor  and  enterprise  and  talent  were  of  no  avail,  and 
there  never  will  be.  The  American  people  are  not  lacking  in  these 
characteriatlca.  These  qualiUes  have  been  thwarted;  they  have 
been  repressed  In  recent  years  by  Oovemment  foUy;  but  they  are 
still  there,  awaiting  release. 

If  we  are  to  go  forward  In  1040.  we  must  have  a  rebirth  of  that 
spirit  of  unity  and  tolerance  by  which  Americans  have  always  ad- 
vanced through  volimtary  cooperation.  A  people  Incapable  of  thab 
cooperation  must  fall  prey  to  a  dictatorship,  under  which  unity  Is 
enforced  through  regimentation.  Those  who  would  take  lis  toward 
statlam  do  not  tieiieve  that  the  American  people  are  capable  of 
solving  their  problems  through  working  together  of  their  own  free 
will.    I  say  to  you  that  they  are. 

If  we  are  to  go  forward  in  1940.  we  must  have  a  rebirth  of  the 
courage  that  dares  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  the  faith  that  persists 
in  spite  of  temporary  set-backs  and  discouragement,  the  vision  that 
sees  the  America  that  we  and  future  generations  will  build.  Ameri- 
cans are  not  lacking  In  that  courage.  They  have  not  lost  In  their 
faith.  They  are  not  without  a  vision  of  the  things  they  can  and 
will  achieve.     But  that  spirit  must  reassert  Itself  anew. 

We  will  go  forward  In  1040.  and  embark  upon  a  crusade  to  carry 
forward  once  more  all  that  is  symbolized  to  us  in  the  one  word 
"American."  To  that  cnisade  the  Republican  Party  is  humbly 
dedicated.    We  wlU  not  faU. 


Works  Process  Adnnintstration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12. 1940 


LBTTBR   FROM  THB   STARK  TRI-COUNTT  BUIIJQINO   TRADBS 

COUNCIL 


Mr.  SECCOMBB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  mj 
remarks  in  the  Rscoso,  I  include  the  folloiwlng  letter: 

BraaK  TU-Couirrr  Bttiu>dig  Tsaobs  ComfCtL, 

Canton.  Ohio,  Apni  8,  1940. 
Representative  Jams  Scccombb. 

House  of  Bepretentativea  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sni:  The  Stmrt  Trl-County  Building  Trades  wish  to  protest 
the  awarding  the  paving  of  streets,  sewers,  and  other  projects  that 
require  skilled  workmen  to  W.  P.  A.  AU  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  W.  P.  A.  lias  not  been  up  to  the  standard  that  you  would 
expect  of  a  contractor  and  the  cost  has  been  as  great;  and  If  there 
Is  any  damage  to  the  property,  tlie  contractor  has  to  stand  for  the 
same.  W.  P.  A.  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  damage  and  like 
property  owners  stand  double  expense. 

We  feel  that  the  contractor  would  absorb  all  the  men  that  la 
working  on  projects  and  wo\ild  pay  the  prevailing  wage  and  the 
worker  wotild  have  more  than  just  an  existence. 

We  slso  believe  that  the  present  set-up  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  under 
military  authority  (Colonel  Harrington) ,  is  i*"^*"!!:  ua  into  dictator- 
ship. 


Prlcr  to  Jun»  1939.  the  Works  Progreas  Administration  carried  on 
lu  operations  on  a  basis  which  was  acceptable  to  the  building  trades 
movement,  building  craftsmen  being  employed  at  prevailing  wage 
rates  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  various  trades.  However,  even 
then,  contractors  in  the  construction  mdtistry  were  deprived,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  of  business  to  which  they  were  entitled  because 
the  Oovemment  engaged  in  biUldlng  construction  which,  under 
normal  clrcumftances.  would  have  been  let  to  private  contractors. 
in  June  1939  a  deplorable  condition  was  Imposed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  on  eklUed  construction  workers  when  It  eliminated  a 
provision  for  paying  the  prevailing  hourly  wage  rate  to  craftsmen 
employed  on  W  P  A  projects,  and  lubstltuted  therefor  a  subnormal 
wage  As  a  rcsmlt,  skilled  craftsmen  were  suddenly  forced  to  accept 
wage  slashes  of  more  than  one-half  lees  than  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  while  hours  were  lengthened  to  180  per  month  or  refus-  to 
work  tinder  such  conditions.  ThU  resolved  itself  into  a  situation 
decidedly  injurious  to  the  wage  structure  in  the  construction  Indus- 
tries and  so  jeopardized  wage  agreenaents  that  union  members 
in  the  buUdlng  trades  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  decline  to 
accept  such  employment,  be  It  private  or  Oovemment,  at  such 
drastic  reductions  in  their  hourly  wage  rate. 

We  now  propose  that  construction  and  remodeling  work  pianneo 
by  the  city  be  restored  to  the  basis  which  was  in  effect  prior  to  the 
time  that  Government  agencies  injected  themselves  Into  the  con- 
struction industry,  as  a  continuation  of  such  practice  will  result 
In  demoralization,  not  only  for  craftsmen  engaged  In  the  Industry, 
but  also  contractors  who  encounter  difficulty  In  maintaining  their 
establishments  because  of  the  Government's  entrance  Into  the  con- 
struction field  formerly  controlled  by  private  enterprise. 

The  system  of  Oovemment  participation  In  building  construc- 
tion under  W  P.  A.  served  a  useful  purpose  in  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  unemployed  In  the  buUdlng  trades  so  long  as  the  pre- 
vailing hourly  wage  rate  remained  In  effect.  However,  willing 
submission  to  such  drastic  wage  reductions  as  decreed  by  Govern- 
ment order  In  June  of  1939.  would  have  resulted  In  nullifying 
working  agreements  as  In  effect  between  private  contractors  and 
unions  or  would  have  resulted  In  an  ImposBlbl-  situation  where 
members  belonglni?  to  the  same  union  would  have  worked  at  wage 
rates  mere  than  50  percent  In  variance.  .w^„.. 

You  will  very  likely  realize  that  such  a  situation  as  outlined  ahove 
automatically  bars  union  craftsmen  from  obtaining  employment  on 
projects  set  up  under  W  P  A.  auspices.  These  are  conceded  to  be 
th-  better  craftFmen.  but  In  Justice  to  themselves  and  principles 
Involved,  are  unable  to  accept  employment  on  W.  P.  A.  at  wages  less 
than  hall  that  paid  In  private  Industry.  ,    .,   „  „,„,^*  ty.-.t 

In  Toledo  a  currory  survey  of  the  proposed  painting  project  that 
calls  for  the  painting  of  13  bridges  as  set  up  under  W.  P  A^  aus- 
plc:>s  would  involve  an  estlnrated  coet  of  $23,000.  according  to  inter- 
ested parties  Identified  with  the  painting  Industry  while  the  total 
cort  If  done  under  private  bid  would  be  approximately  13.000  lower 
than  that  estimated  as  total  cost  under  W.  P.  A.  The  private  award 
would  of  necessity  provide  full  coverage  and  payment  into  various 
funds  as  protection  In  case  of  Injury  to  workers,  and  likewise  would 
make  employees  eligible  for  unemployment  Insurance,  old-age  insur- 
arce  etc  as  set  up  as  of  benefit  to  the  workers  engaged  »n  private 
Industry.  This  coverage  would  not  be  provided  under  a  W.  P.  A. 
set-up.  ^  „ 

We  believe  It  appropriate  that  municipal  government,  as  well  as 
cthcT  branches  of  local  government,  should  revert  to  their  normal 
manner  of  operation  and  disassociate  themselves  from  paternalism 
and  Governmt'nt  superNlslon  In  functions  purely  of  a  local  nature. 
We  believe  construction  and  remodeling  projects  Ehould  be  let  on  a 
merit  basis  to  qualified  and  responsible  contractors,  so  that  an 
early  return  to  normalcy  In  the  city's  business  relations  shall  be 

We  are  particularly  Interested  In  that  construction  and  remodel- 
ing programs  calling  wholly  for  skilled  craftsmen  be  awarded  to 
private  contractors  on  a  basis  calling  for  responsible  bids  This 
wUl  not  only  help  to  alleviate  the  unemployment  situation  of 
Ekl'led  craftsmen  who  have  faced  a  winter  of  unemployment,  but 
will  likewise  result  In  saving  Industries  for  the  city  that  are  not 
finding  it  difficult  to  survive  Contractors  who  have  spent  a  life- 
time building  their  business  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
they.  too.  will  be  enabled  to  reestablish  thamselves  as  living  and 
mt^'^ral  parts  of  the  community.  ,.      .*     ..  .*  , 

Either  private  Industry  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  revital- 
ize I'^lf  and  resume  the  normal  ways  of  conducting  Its  business 
with  reemployment  of  the  unemployed,  or  the  relief  roUs  wlU  con- 
tinue to  be  crowded,  with  Its  attendant  heavy  cost  to  the  city  and 
nothing  saved  except  that  further  chaos  will  result. 

While  there  Is  an  apparent  difference  in  the  cost  to  the  city  If  the 
painting  of  the  bridges  and  other  forms  of  construction  and  re- 
modeling is  :et  to  private  contractors  rather  than  under  W.  P  A. 
auspices,  yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  welfare  of  its  citizens 
who  pay  tax?8  Is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  city  returning 
to  a  normal  manner  of  functioning,  keeping  also  in  mind  the 
welfare  of  Its  Industries. 

We   believe   our   request   as   contained   herein   Is  deserving   and 
proper  and  will  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  commimlty.     We 
\irge  that  It  be  given  fullest  consideration. 
Cordially  and  sincerely. 

Stabk  Tbi-Coumtt  BtnLomc  Tsadis, 
B.  C.  Sscn.  Secretary. 
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or 


HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12. 1940 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AORICULTURl 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  sUtement  Issued 
yesterday  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Unttbd  States  Drphmatn  or  AcaicoLTtJaB. 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  11.  1940. 

Secretary  Wallace  today  Issued  the  foUowlng  statement: 

The  public  is  entitled  to  accurate  Information  concerning  the 
real  issues  In  the  controversy  over  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  the  farm-credit  situation  generally. 

Efforts  have  t>een  made  to  i>er8uade  everyons  interested  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  supervision  of  F.  C.  A.  and  support  of 
proposals  to  help  debt-burdened  farmers  threatens  to  wreck  the 
credit  structure  of  agriculture. 

In  the  light  of  experience  gained  since  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration became  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  can  say 
that  certain  farm-credit  policies  In  the  past  have  been  xmsound 
and.  If  continued  without  modification,  will  cause  serious  losses 
to  land  banks  and  farmer  borrowers.  The  real  threat  to  our  farm- 
credit  structtire  Is  to  go  on  as  we  have  been  going. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now  Is  taking  steps  to  place  the 
credit  pKJllcy  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on  a  sound  basis. 

A  foreclosure  crisis  last  fall  clearly  revealed  that  the  land  banks 
have  been  following  unsound  and  "soft  credit"  policies,  and  this 
situation  Is  further  revealed  by  the  appallingly  large  number  of 
their  borrowers  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  present  payments. 

The  revaluations  and  reappraisals  made  In  1933  and  1934  helped 
put  farm  credit  on  a  sounder  basis.  But  experience  has  demon- 
strated thfit  these  revaluations  and  reappraisals  were  not  realistic 
enough.  Tliere  were  "soft"  reappraisals.  In  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Instances,  high  valuations  balled  out  the  creditors  but  left 
the  farmers  with  debts  they  can  never  pay.  To  use  a  banking 
term,  this  sort  of  thing  might  have  made  the  position  of  banks  and 
Insurance  companies  more  liquid,  but  It  failed  to  help  the  farmers 
and  the  credit  structure  of  agrlculttire. 

Some  of  the  figures  on  the  farm-debt  situation  are  more  revealing 
than  loose  statements  about  "private  enterprise"  and  "soft  credit": 

( 1 )  The  land  banks  and  land  bank  commissioner  have  foreclosed 
over  85.0C0  loans  since  1933,  Including  voluntary  deeds  to  avoid  defi- 
ciency Judgments;  last  year  more  farmers  were  foreclosed  by  the  land 
banks  than  by  any  other  class  of  creditors  holding  farm  mortgages. 

(2)  More  than  250.000  loans,  or  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
total,  are  now  dellnqusnt;  the  delinquency  increased  steadily  in 
1937.  1938.  and  1939. 

(3)  The  stock  In  60  percent  of  the  3.700  national  farm -loan 
associations  has  teen  wiped  out  or  so  badly  Impaired  that  loans  no 
longer  can  be  made  through  the  associations. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  losses  of  capital  Investment 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  officers  or  directors  of  the  national  farm-loan 
associations;  nor  Is  It  the  fault  of  the  associations  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  perform  the  services  for  which  they  were  originally 
Intended.  The  lending  policies  of  the  Farm  Credit  system  have  not 
been  realistically  related  to  the  national  and  international  situa- 
tions which  have  affected  farm  Income,  but.  as  I  stated,  this  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  local  associations.  Governor  Black,  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  already  has  taken  eteps  to  meet — as  well  as 
he  can  with  existing  authority — the  situation  shown  by  the  figures 
I  have  quoted  and  by  other  pertinent  facts. 

Wherever  pxjsslble  he  has  reorganized  to  keep  loans  on  a  sounder 
basis;  and  this  has  relieved  some  of  the  heaviest  debt  pressure. 
About  50.000  loans,  most  of  which  were  unwisely  written  for  rela- 
tively short-term  repayment,  have  been  reamortlzed.  New  repay- 
ment programs  have  been  worked  out  for  several  thousand  of  the 
most  heavily  Indebted  farmers.  Some  of  these  borrowers  will  make 
payments  according  to  their  Income  or  crop  yield.  The  Farm 
'  Security  Administration  Is  being  asked  to  help  those  who  are  in 
a  very  bad  flnanclal  condition   but  who  still  have  a  chance  to 

pay  out. 

But  these  measures  cannot  solve  the  underlying  problem.  In 
the  light  of  experience  there  are  at  least  three  basic  needs.  The 
i  first  of  these  Is  revision  of  Interest  rates.  They  shoiUd  and  can  be 
lowered  from  original  contract  rates  ranging  between  4  and  6  per- 
cent. Instead  of  weakening,  this  action  will  strengthen  the  land 
banks  since  debtors  will  be  better  able  to  pay. 

Second,  the  respKinslblllty  for  losses  on  loans  shotild  be  placed 
where   it   belongs— on   the   Federal   land   banks  which  make   tha 
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loans  and  not  on  tine  nation«l  farm-loan  aaaoclaUons.  moat  of 
which  have  become  tnaohrent.  Aa  1  have  stated,  moat  of  the 
loans  to  the  aaaoctatlona  were  Incxirred  not  becaiUB  or  poor  man- 
agement or  the  atutude  of  Ita  dlrecUxa  or  omcers  tnit  because  uf 
factor*  largely  beyond  their  control. 

A  third  need  U  the  ellmlaatlcn  of  the  requlrem'.'nt  that  the  bor- 
rower acquire  stock  amounting  to  S  percent  of  Mb  loan.  In  prac- 
tice, this  requirement  baa  added  S  percent  to  the  amount  borrowed 
and  has  injured  the  debtor.  A  farmer  needing  11,000,  (or  example, 
had  to  borrow  91. 060.  Because  of  this  sltxiatlon  the  farm  debt  of 
the  country  la  •111.000,000  higher  than  It  otherwise  would  have 
been  This  •111.000.000  of  added  debt  has  not  protected  the  asao- 
datlons  The  quicker  we  get  rtd  of  thla  peeudo-coopcratlve  feature 
of  the  present  system,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

I  fe«i  sure  that  when  fazmers  understand  what  la  going  on  they 
and  the  organlatlana  which  represent  them  win  supiwrt  moves  for 
sound  credit  and  away  from  soft  credit.  When  land-bank  interest 
rates  are  high  otb«  cradltora  are  in  a  position  to  chaise  farmers 
ntes  that  are  too  high,  regsrdleas  of  how  many  farms  are  fore- 
closed as  a  result.  The  reasons  for  much  of  the  opposition  to  low 
Interest  rates  to  farmers  should  be  clearly  understood  by  farmers 
and  by  the  general  public.  With  the  Increase  In  tenancy  threaten- 
ing the  stability  of  agriculture  and  with  the  European  war  compli- 
cating efforts  to  rate  farm  income.  I  caimot  understand  how 
genuine  frlcods  of  agriculture  can  continue  to  oppose  efforts  to 
place  the  whole  farm-credit  situation  on  a  better  basis. 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF  MEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  12. 1940 


TKLEGRAlf  FBOM  DUBZLIXB  KLSCTRZC  COBFORATION 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks Id  the  Rxcord.  I  include  the  following  telegram 
received  by  me  from  a  constituent: 

Washzmotom.  D.  C  April  4,  1940. 
Hon.  Chabzjb  A.  Kavow. 

Wa»MnotOft,  D.  C: 

The  Cornell  DublUer  Bectrlc  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries,  of 
South  Plalnflald.  N.  J.,  employing  over  l.aoo  people,  have  been 
ordered  by  the  National  Labor  BelaUons  Board  on  Uarch  29.  1940. 
to  reinstate  36  employees  whose  term  oi  service  was  less  than  6 
months  and  *«««»"ff  M  employees  whose  terms  of  service  Is  over 
S  years. 

An  old  contract  with  the  American  Foderatlon  of  Labor  expired 
In  1939  after  running  for  a  years,  and  a  new  contract  entered  into 
March  1930  for  a  period  of  2  years  has  been  ordered  canceled. 
This  contract  at  March  1089  was  entered  Into  only  after  the  most 
Intensive  collective  bargaining  and  a  week's  work  on  the  part  of 
a  conciliator  from  the  Bureau  of  conciliation  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

It  also  seems  from  the  decision  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  Department  ctf  Labor  are  working  at  cross  ptirpoaes 
berau'w  of  the  fact  that  the  renewal  was  entered  Into  after  weeks 
of  collective  bargaining  with  the  assistance  of  the  Btireau  of  Con- 
etllatlon  of  the  Unltad  States  Department  of  Labor.  The  Bocud. 
by  Its  decision,  has  apparently  found  that  the  Bureau  at  Condlia- 
tSon  of  the  Department  c<  Labor  aided,  abetted,  and  assisted  In 
what  the  Board  has  Inferentlalty  foxind  to  be  unfair  labor  practices. 

In  rendering  Its  present  decision,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  oondcmed  and  adopted  the  illegal  azid  improper  conduct 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  examiner,  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  trial  counsel,  who  conspired  together 
to  create  a  record  wholly  adverse  and  prejudicial.  Tiie  trial  ex- 
aminer was  the  William  Seagle.  whose  conduct  has  been  so  flagrantly 
bad  that  the  Board  was  oompeUed  to  "shelve"  him.  He  has  not  been 
permitted  to  itt  m  any  case  for  months.  His  background  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  In  this  case,  as  In  every  other  case  in  which 
he  has  sat.  he  was  moat  overbearing,  abusive,  and  Insulting.  He 
discredited  his  oOlee  toy  engaging  In  counsel  batting,  and  called  all  of 
the  attorneys  representing  the  respondents  liars.  In  spite  of  this 
he  tesUtted  falsely  before  the  Smith  congressional  committee  that 
ba  had  only  called  attorneys  liars  hi  the  Stromberg-Carlson  case. 

Counsel  fOr  the  Board  was  WUl  Maalow.  whose  background  Is  the 
ae  as  Beagle's.  Duni^  the  cooiae  of  the  hearings  he  physically 
tulted  William  Beedle.  the  A.  F.  of  L-  organiser  mvo'ved  In  the 
Be  ted  the  temert^  to  Introdtioe  one  of  the  comptalntng  wit- 
as  his  assistant,  and  had  this  wholly  irresponsible  person 
tw  eaamlBatkm  of  the  laujids  of  the  New  Jersey 
BeU  TMsphone  Oo.  VBder  Uiat  subterfuge.  Oonfldentlal  records  of 
the  Board  and  at  the  respondents  were  entrusted  by  him  to  ether 
WMayory  individuals,  and  on*  at  them,  an  oflldal  crgaoiaer  for  the 


Commimist  Party,  was  arrested  with  N.  L.  R.  B.  records  In  his 
possession.  Msslow  contemptuotnly  violated  the  tenets  and  ethics 
of  the  legal  profession  throughout  the  hearing,  and  invariably  re- 
pudiated every  stipulation  and  agreement  which  he  made  with 
counsel  for  the  rerpondents. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Board  who  con- 
ctured  In  the  decision  and  order  ever  read  the  record  Itself,  or 
have  the  slightest  knowledge  cf  Its  contents,  other  than  what  they 
were  permitted  to  see  In  the  analysis  and  review  prepared  for  them 
by  members  of  the  review  division.  Certainly,  a  caBual  reading  of 
the  record  Itself  and  of  the  exhibits  would  have  convinced  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  who  signed  this  decision  that  the  evidence  was 
against  the  findings  in  the  decision. 

Worst  of  all  Is  the  badly  explained  3-year  delay  In  this  case. 
The  complaint  was  ser\-ed  In  Janiury  1937.  based  upon  alleged 
illegal  practices  In  December  1936.  The  hearings  started  in  Febru- 
ary. 1937.  and  continued  for  a  week.  They  were  stayed  by  an 
Injunction  which  was  dissolved  Ln  March  1937.  No  further  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Board  until  Augtist  1937.  Hearings  were  re- 
sumed In  September  of  that  year  and  concluded  at  the  end  of 
October  1937.  The  proposed  decision  was  not  eerved  until  Decem- 
ber 1930.  a  period  of  some  3  years  after  the  alleged  illegal  practices 
and  more  than  2  years  after  the  termination  of  the  hearing.  Any 
nimiber  of  cases  which  were  started  long  after  this  one  have  been 
terminated  many  months  ago.  and  we  can  only  surmise  that  It 
took  a  long  time  for  even  the  most  biased  p»artlsan  to  Ond  enough 
in  the  record  which  woiild  warrant  writing  any  sort  of  decision 
against  us. 

The  question  of  free  speech  also  pl&yt  an  important  part  In 
this  case.  The  Board's  theory  apparently  Is  that  the  employer 
must  nuULe  no  comment,  no  matter  how  innocuous,  with  reference 
to  bis  business,  since  such  a  comment  miist  invariably  \>e  in- 
terpreted by  the  employees  as  a  threat.  In  this  case,  statements 
made  to  the  employees,  expressing  the  necessity  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  order  to  assure  success  in  a  highly  competitive  Industry, 
were  distorted  by  the  Board  into  antlucJoa  statements.  Appar- 
ently, an  employer  or  his  representative  speaks  only  at  his  peril. 
In  the  Board's  opinion,  and  the  safest  thing  for  him  to  do  under 
any  circumstance  is  to  keep  quiet,  no  nmtter  what  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  are. 

It  is  most  significant  that  William  A.  Leiserson  did  not  Join  In 
the  decision  and  order,  although  he  sat  dtirlng  the  last  argument. 
It  is  obvious  that  Messrs.  J.  Warren  Madden  and  Smith,  despite  the 
obvious  warning  from  Congress,  are  determined  to  continue  their 
headstrong  and   headlong   course   to  self-destruction  and   oblivion. 

We  have  already  been  advised  by  the  American  Federation  cf 
Labor  that  If  we  comply  with  the  Board's  order  and  cancel  their 
contract,  they  will  tise  their  economic  right  to  strike. 

So,  here  we  are,  a  company  that  has  not  had  1  minute's  inter- 
ruption of  commerce,  faced  with  a  strike  if  we  comply  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Beard,  and  if  we  don't  comply  we  are 
faced  with  an  expensive  appeal  costing  probably  another  $10,000, 
after  already  spending  $35,000,  and  back-pay  orders  running  to  over 
$35,000. 

It  is  true  that  the  Board  has  ordered  an  election  but  states  that 
in  view  of  the  deElrablllty  of  affording  employees  an  opportunity 
freely  to  consider  and  determine  their  choice  the  election  shall  be 
•held  at  such  time  In  the  future  as  they  shall  direct.  We  can  only 
asstWM  that  such  an  election  will  be  held  after  commerce  has  been 
interrupted  and  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  Communists  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  disturb  Industrial  peace  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

This  telegram  is  sent  to  you  for  the  sole  pxirpose  of  placing  before 
you  the  practical  result  of  the  functioning  of  the  Wagner  I^bor 
Act  and  the  impractical  type  of  remedies  prescribed  by  the  Board 
in  attempting  to  effectuate  what  definitely  could  never  have  been 
the  Intent  of  Congress.  This  concern  has  no  labor  problem.  It 
has  only  bad  an  expensive  Labor  Board  problem. 

CORNEIX  DtTBIUXS  ELECTSIC  COSPOBATIOM. 

OctAvx  Blakx.  President. 
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Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12. 1940 


REPORT  BY  THE   FARM   SECURITY   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recelyed  recently  a 
very  informative  and  detaiied  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Farm  Sectnlty  Administration  for  the  Fourth  Congressional 
£>istrict  of  Louisiana.  Since  it  is  evident  that  this  report 
has  l>een  prepared  very  laboriously  and  with  especial  refer- 


ence to  the  benefits  of  this  work  in  Louisiana.  I  believe  that 
It  should  constitute  a  matter  of  general  Interest  to  the 
entire  Nation.  Especially  should  this  report  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  believe  that  the  Agriculture  Department  should 
try,  by  means  cf  loans  and  supervision,  to  rehabilitate  these 
farmers  who  through  misfortunes  and  in  some  cases  bad 
Judgment  have  become  incapable  temporarily  of  mamtaln- 
Ing  themselves  and  who  threaten  to  become  general  charges 
upon  the  Government.  Because  of  these  facts.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  leave  to  have  this  report  reproduced  in  full  in  ths 
course  of  this  statement.    The  report  follows: 

UNnxD  Statis  Department  of  Aoaicm-TuaE, 

Fasm  SscxnuTT  Administration. 

Washington,  March  15,  1940. 

Hon.  OvxrroN  Brooks, 

House  of  R-'prexentatives.  .^         

DiAR  Mr  Brooks:  V«re  have  Just  completed  a  Nation-wide  survey 
of  the  progress  being  made  by  Farm  Sectirlty  Admlnlsuatlon  bor- 
rowers, and  I  felt  that  you  might  be  Uitcrested  in  the  figures  for 
the  fourth  district  in  Louisiana. 

We  are  proud  to  report  that  P.  S.  A.  borrowers  not  only  have 
increased  their  net  worth  and  annual  Income  but  also  are  making 
satisfactory  progresa  In  the  repayment  of  their  lea'";, ,.   ^.  „   .  „^ 

The  survey  showed  that  the  1.422  standard  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers In  your  district  had  an  average  net  income  last  year  o' 
1464.27  per  family,  as  compared  with  •24859  In  the  year  l>?f ore  they 
came  to  F.  8.  A.  for  help.     This  reprcsenU  an  Increase  of  87  percent. 

Moreover,  these  families  Increased  their  average  net  worth-<)ver 
and  above  all  debts— from  M39  16  before  they  came  into  the  P.  S.  A_ 
program  to  $636  35  at  the  end  of  the  1939  crop  year— a  gain  of  45 

^^°\her  words,  theae  families  not  only  have  added  »280.4(>4  to 
the  wealth  of  their  communities  but  they  also  have  Increased  their 
annual  incomes  by  a  total  of  $307,125.  This  expanding  purchasing 
power  has.  of  course,  been  a  considerable  benefit  to  the  merchants 
and  other  businessmen  of  the  district. 

At  the  same  time  the  survey  showed  that  the  borrowers  in  your 
district  already  have  repaid  $433,212  into  Oie  Federal  Treasury  as 
installments  on  loans  totaling  $812,716.  The  typical  rehlbilllatlon 
family  in  vour  district  has  borrowed  $571.63  and  already  has  repaid 
$304  85.  Since  much  of  the  money  loaned  does  not  fall  due  for 
4  or  5  years,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  great  b\illt 

°  We  feel  thl?*  this  collection  record  Is  particularly  significant 
because  according  to  normal  business  standards,  our  borrowers 
would  certainly  not  be  conaldered  good  credit  risks.  BehabUitatlon 
loans  are  made  only  to  families  which  cannot  get  adequate  credit 
anywhere  else,  and  nearly  all  of  them  either  had  been  on  relief 
or  were  approaching  the  relief  level.  ^  ^  ^ 

Although  the  rehabilitation  program  Is  Intended  to  meet  long- 
ranee  problems,  which  have  been  growing  steadily  worse  for  more 
than  a  generation.  It  Is  financed  out  of  relief  appropriations;  and  It 
takes  the  place  of  direct  relief  In  rural  areas.  It  is  designed  to  help 
needy  farm  families  to  become  permanently  self-supporting,  in- 
stead of  remaining  indefinitely  dependent  on  relief. 

It  has  succeeded  largely  because  every  loan  Is  accompanied  by 
advice  and  guidance  in  sound  farming  methods,  to  make  sure  that 
the  money  Is  put  to  the  best  possible  use.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  this  guidance  and  technical  training  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  Without  it,  few  of  the  fam- 
ilies would  have  been  able  to  make  much  progress  or  to  repay  their 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases.  In  order  to  get  the  family  off  to  a 
Bound  start,  small  grants  have  been  made  to  supplement  the  loan. 
Usually  these  grants  were  Just  large  enotigh  to  tide  the  family  over 
until  It  could  make  its  first  crop.  They  have  averaged  $17.84  per 
family,  or  a  total  of  $25,368.  over  a  4-year  period.  ^     ,  ,^ 

Often  it  has  been  necessary  to  work  out  an  adjustment  of  the 
family  s  old  debts,  before  rehablllUtlon  could  be  successful.  Local 
farm  debt  adjustment  committees  have  been  set  up  for  this  pur- 
pose They  have  no  legal  authority  to  compel  adjustments,  but  by 
bringing  the  farmer  and  his  creditors  together  for  a  friendly  discus- 
sion thev  usually  are  able  to  arrange  a  scale-down  of  the  obliga- 
tions reduced  Interest  rates,  or  extension  of  the  payment  period. 
Such' adjustments  frequently  save  the  farmer  from  foreclosure,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  the  creditors  to  get  substantial  payments 
on  what  might  otherwise  have  been  bad  debts 

This  service  is  available  to  all  farmers,  whether  or  not  they  are 
rehabUitation  borrowers.  Altogether,  debt  redtictlons  totaling  $54.- 
687  have  been  negotiated  for  the  farmers  In  your  district.  This 
represents  a  scale-down  of  9.7  percent.  As  a  direct  result  of  these 
adjustments.  $10,505  in  back  taxes  has  been  paid  to  local  govern- 

In  helping  rehabilitation  borrowers  to  plan  their  farm  operations 
we  always  urge  them  to  get  away  from  one-crop  farming  and  to 
raise  as  much  as  possible  of  their  food  and  feed  suppllra.  The 
progress  they  are  making  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  bor- 
roi^rs  m  yolir  district  produced  $369,094  worth  of  goods  for  home 
consumption  last  year,  as  compared  with  only  $168,024  worth  before 
they  came  Into  the  F.  3.  A.  program. 

These  families  canned  373.858  quarts  of  ftults  and  vegetables  last 
year,  or  an  average  of  263  quarts  per  family  for  home  consumption 
They  also  produced  640.360  gallons  of   milk,   an  aversge   of  380 


gallons;  and  1,337  tons  of  forage,  an  average  of  ninety-four  one- 
hundredths  ton.  This  kind  of  diversified  fanning  has  meant  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  a  better  diet,  and  usually  a  marxea 
improvement  in  health.  ^   -  .,  .,  «  .v- 

One  of  the  most  common  reasons  for  past  failure  among  ine 
families  which  come  to  F.  S.  A.  for  help  was  that  they  had  not 
farmed  enough  acreage  to  make  a  living.  In  helping  our  borrowers 
to  get  a  new  start,  we  have  made  every  effort  to  assist  them  m 
getting  adequate-size  farms.  Consequently,  the  borrowers  in  your 
district  are  now  operating  an  average  of  6336  acres,  or  an  Increase 
of  16  Vi  acres  since  they  came  on  the  program.  This  increased 
acreage  has  not  added  materially  to  the  production  of  commercial 
crops  however,  since  virtually  everything  raised  on  It  Is  consumed 
on  the  farm.  It  simply  means  a  better  diet  and  a  better  standard 
cf  living  for  these  families. 

Another  main  objective  of  F.  8.  A.  is  to  help  tenants  and  share- 
croppers get  more  secure  land-tenure  arrangements,  so  they  can 
plan  ahead  for  crop  roUtions.  soil  conservation,  and  other  sound 
farming  practices.  The  survey  indicated  that  1.021  tenants  In  your 
district  have  obtained  written  leases  in  place  of  verl>al  agreements. 
Furthermore.  274  families  have  advanced  from  sharecropper  to 
tenant  status  as  a  result  of  F.  S.  A.  help. 

.  In  making  the  survey  our  field  workers  found  that  there  are  1,330 
families  in  your  district  which  are  eligible  and  In  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion loans,  but  have  t>een  unable  to  get  them  because  of  our  limited 
funds. 

Aside  from  the  rehabilitation  program,  the  Farm  Security  Admm- 
Istratlon's  most  important  Job  is  to  make  loans  under  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm 
laborers  to  enable  them  to  purchase  family-size  farms  of  their  own. 

While  It  has  been  necessary  to  confine  loans  to  certain  counties 
because  of  the  limited  funds  avaUable,  we  had  made  44  such  loans 
In  your  district,  totaling  $219,845.  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  year  we  are  expecting  to  make  about  35  Bankhead- Jones 
loans  in  your  district,  totaling  approximately  $170,000.  

This  has  been  a  rather  detaUed  report,  but  I  felt  that  the  informa- 
tion might  be  useful  to  you.  If  you  would  like  to  have  any  further 
details  about  our  program.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

C.  B.  Baxswin, 

Acting  Administrator. 


A  Norwegian  Angle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  11.1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  responsibility  for  the 
Invasion  of  Norway  and  Denmark  rests  upon  Great  Britain 
alone.  Her  strategy  Is  to  Involve  neutrals,  hoping  in  such 
procedure  to  swing  sentiment  In  the  United  States  favorably 
to  our  participation  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  England  and 
France.  England  does  not  care  as  long  as  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  pay  for  the  war  and  to  fight  for  the  British 
Empire  to  the  last  American. 

England  has  always  been  a  meddler  and  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  neutral  nations  In  time  of  war.  She  has  also  been  a 
bully  and  bulldozer  of  all  nations  in  time  of  peace.  The 
State  Department  records  show  that  Great  Britain  violated 
our  neutrality  during  the  World  War,  and  that  we  were  at  one 
time  on  the  verge  of  severing  diplomatic  relations  l)ecause  of 
her  overbearing  and  tmneutral  attitude. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  today,  for  Great  Britain  Is  now 
violating  our  neutrality  and  ovu-  State  Department  is  helping 
her  to  do  so  with  the  blessings  of  the  Executive.  Even  re- 
cently the  Queen  Elizabeth  arrived  in  the  port  of  New  York 
with  full  crew  for  the  Queen  Mary  and  Mauretania.  and  both 
ships  left  New  York  a  few  days  after  her  arrival.  I  am  svue 
when  both  ships  left  New  York  that  they  were  not  loaded  with 
boxing  gloves  for  the  New  Zealand  kangaroos,  and  I  am  equally 
sure  that  they  were  not  armed  with  powder  puffs  and  cos- 
metics for  the  mermaids,  yet  they  sailed  out  of  New  York  with 
the  same  freedom  as  our  own  ships. 

England  had  tried  to  draw  the  United  States  Into  the 
European  war  on  her  side,  even  before  she  declared  war  on 
Oermany.  It  was  to  obtain  the  sympathy  of  the  United 
States  that  Great  Britain  Invaded  the  neutral  waters  of  Scan- 
dinavia. This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  invasion  of  Norway. 
England  admits  that  she  laid  mines  in  the  neutral  waters  of 
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Norway,  and.  from  my  familiarity  with  the  coast  line.  I  am 
cure  these  mine  fields  were  laid  In  the  Inland  waters.  That 
In  itself  Is  a  most  unwarrantable  breach  of  neutrality.  This 
would  be  the  same  as  if  a  foreign  power  laid  mines  in  the 
Delaware  River  or  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  it  is  in  reaUty  an 
act  of  war. 

It  is  also  reported  that  five  English  ships,  anchored  m  the 
harbor  of  Bergen  with  pretended  Red  Cross  suppUes  for  Pin- 
land,  were  loaded  instead  with  cannons,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  airplanes.  According  to  reports,  there  were  50  Curtlsa 
pursuit  planes  in  the  holds  of  the  British  ships,  and  this  report 
may  be  accepted  as  true,  for  American  sources  report  that  50 
Curtiss  pursuit  airplanes  were  shipped  to  Norway  In  the  last 
few  weeks.  It  is  therefore  quite  evident  that  England  in- 
tended to  Invade  Norway  to  estaMish  a  base  for  land  opera- 
tion against  Qermany.  It  is  only  natural  that  such  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  would  lead  to  German  invasion 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  that  is  precisely  what  happened. 
FngHi^  guilt  is  recognised  by  those  who  understand  the 
Scandinavian  sltuaticm.  and  it  is  to  show  this  sentiment  that 
I  include  in  theae  remarks  two  letters  that  are  self- 
explanatory: 

Samvamb  dtmnr  Litthbuk  Chubch  or  tbb 
NoawBOiAM  Sriroo  (Sthooical  CoirmucNCB). 

Cambridge,  Maa$..  April  10, 1940. 
The  Honormble  J.  THouuLaoM. 

Wa»htngton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkab  Ma.  TRoaJCB-aoM :  As  a  NorweglAn.  your  vole*  sbould  be 
beard  with  reR>ect  on  the  situation  that  has  ariaen  In  neutral 
Norway,  even  ti  you  may  not  be  on  the  committees  most  directly 
concrmwl.  The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Globe  ex- 
plains ItsclT.  I  am  seiKUnc  It  to  our  own  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, asking  that  something  be  done  to  neutralize  the  war-monger- 
Ing  actlviues  at  our  President  and  his  agenu,  and  that  our  Influ- 
ence be  used  toward  peace.  Instead  of  toward  a  continuation  of  the 
war.  which  would  undoubtedly  mean  much  suffering  for  our  Nor- 
wegian people,  as  weU  as  the  Danes  and  other  neutrals.  Although 
you  do  not  repreaent  our  State.  I  am  addressing  this  to  you  also, 
•s  you  are.  I  understaxid.  a  feUow  Norwegian  Lutheran. 

With  best  grseilngs.  Z  remain, 
iceray  yours. 

Obo.  O.  Tji,T.aruwi). 


Sine 


CAioamGK.  1CAS8.,  April  10.  1940. 
Ths  EDrroB  or  trb  Bostoit  Olobb: 

As  an  American  etuaen  of  Norwegian  deaeent.  we  believe  we  have 
the  right  to  tipr<M  our  resentment  over  the  way  In  which  helpless 
neutral  countries  are  being  dragced  Into  this  war  as  a  direct  result 
of  our  own  unneutral  faUure  to  malnf  tn  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  agalaat  British  tyranny  when  we  so  eaally  could  do  so. 

News  rcportsn  and  commentators  have  not  ne^ected  to  point  out 
that  It  was  British  strategy  to  Involve  Norway,  so  that  Germany 
might  be  drawn  out  from  the  shelter  of  her  Siegfried  line  and  the 
neighboring  neutral  nations.  The  Allies  must  accordingly  bear 
the  chief  rssponslbUfty  for  eipoaing  Denmark  and  Norway  to  the 
overwhsilmlng  arailca  at  Nasi  Genaany.  And  our  country  is  also 
responsible,  because  It  has  taken  every  attack  on  our  rights  by  the 
British  "lying  down."  and  thus  made  it  impossible  for  weaker  neu- 
tral nations  to  omtose  any  sffecttve  reelstancs  to  the  British  strategy 
of  farcing  them  to  take  skies  in  this  ooolllct,  no  matter  how  anxious 
tbay  were  to  keep  strictly  neutral. 

Now.  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  subjected  to  a  high-pressure  propa- 
ganda to  eoma  to  Che  rescue  of  poor  Uttle  Bngland  and  the  other 
^deBBoeracles"  wtoleh  she  la  so  anxloua  to  "save"  with  the  aid  of 
American  Mood  and  ttsasurs.  Bat  we  believe  the  time  has  came 
for  us  to  insist  that  our  Govammant  oeass  to  provide  the  Allies  with 
war  planes  and  otbar  military  suppUes  whioi  will  be  tsed  in  the 
first  instanoa  to  bombard  Norway  and  Denmark  and  turn  these 
unprepared  oofsntrliB  into  bleo^  battlefields.  It  is  our  plain  duty 
to  Join  the  qppraaaed  pecmlaa  of  nance  and  Knglanrt  who  are  crying 
for  peace  and  the  nafi^raf  nations  who  want  peace  in  their  demand 
for  the  IK— tlnn  of  this  ssnseieas  eonUet.  B  wa  do  not  do  every- 
thing huaoanly  posiUila  to  prcvant  this  war  from  oontlnumg  and 
qireadtng — and  many  authcritlea  agree  It  could  continue  only  with 
our  aid — we  shall  be  guDty  before  Ood  and  man  of  the  blood  that 
will  be  spilled  and  the  new  hatreds  that  wfU  be  engendered. 

OopMa  of  this  lettv  are  hOx^  sent  to  our  Ooogresaman  with  the 
rsquast  that  tbsg  inlttato  soma  saova  toward  paaca. 

Gao.  O.  T.nj.aMsn, 
o/  Boston  WOneeyien  LufMcran  Church. 


These  letters  are  Interesting  because  they  express  a 
thought  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  from  a  person 
cloaely  in  sympathy  with  Norway  and  other  Scandinavian 
oountrlca.  It  requires  consklerable  courage  for  anyone  to 
ezpreaa  hUngelf  bb  the  Reverend  lillegard  did  in  his  letters. 
mnd  this  Ig  pvtlculBriy  true  In  view  of  press  reports.  His 
oplnkxk  la  mudh  more  vahiable  than  that  expressed  in  the 


press,  for  he  speaks  in  sympathy  with  the  Scandinavian  peo- 
ple, while  the  controlled  press  is  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
want  to  involve  the  United  States  in  the  war. 

The  Reverend  lillegard  does  not  seem  to  be  alarmed  al- 
though he  is  concerned  about  the  future  of  Norway,  but  he 
puts  the  blame  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  namely,  upon 
meddling  Englishmen.  His  thought  is.  if  possible,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property.  This, 
of  course,  is  bound  to  happen  should  England  now  attempt 
to  invade  Norway.  He  evidently  fears  naval  operations  and 
armed  occupation  by  England  which,  of  course.  Is  bound  to 
terminate  In  devastation  of  coastal  cities.  He  evidently  be- 
lieves that  England  has  blundered  enough  and  should,  for 
the  sake  of  decency,  blunder  herself  back  home.  One  thing 
is  certain:  English  attempt  to  land  in  Norway  will  bring 
about  Russian  invasion  and  the  Involvement  of  Sweden  in 
the  present  war. 

The  Scandinavian  coimtrles  would  still  be  at  peace  had 
England  left  them  alone.  The  English  war  lords  should  be 
satisfied,  for  they  have  succeeded  in  paving  the  way  for  Ger- 
man occupation  of  Poland  and  Scandinavia  and  for  Russian 
occupation  of  Finland.  All  this  adds  a  finishing  touch  to 
stupid  British  diplomacy  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Moas  BTVPmrrr 

When  did  England  declare  war  on  Germany?  England 
declared  war  on  Germany  after  Poland's  defeat,  and  she 
remained  perfectly  indifferent  and  quiet  while  Russia  in- 
vaded Finland.  After  the  defeat  of  both  countries,  Poland 
and  Finland,  and  after  the  peace  treaties  had  been  signed 
and  tranquility  returned.  England  again,  in  the  now  dis- 
closed attempt  to  invade  Norway,  involves  the  Scandinavian 
coxmtries  in  the  war. 

If  England  and  France  did  not  want  to  fight,  why  did 
F"g'»n/^  said  expeditionary  forces  to  Prance,  and  why  did 
both  of  them  declare  war?  Both  of  these  powers  and 
Germany  have.  Instead  of  fighting,  played  dance  music  for 
each  other  from  the  Maglnot  and  Siegfried  lines.  The  three 
powers  started  with  music,  and  they  should  now  at  least  be 
allowed  to  dance  to  their  own  tune.  No  one  should  forget 
the  Impelling  forces  in  the  present  war.  for  they  are  the 
same  old  war  mongers:  The  international  bankers,  and 
munition  manufacturers,  directed  by  the  internationalist,  the 
old  enemy  to  peace. 

The  question  that  rises  in  my  mind  is  In  regard  to  the 
appropriation  we  made  for  Finland.  Is  it  possible  that  this 
appropriation  is  used  to  buy  airplanes  for  England?  Air- 
planes which  were  to  be  used  in  the  English  invasion  of 
Norway?  It  is  a  matter  upon  which  Congress  should  check. 
for  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  credit  has  been  directed  from 
charitable  purposes  to  purposes  of  aggression. 

BLOCXAOK 

Yesterday,  I  inserted  remarks  in  the  Rscosd  which  de- 
scribe a  large  organization  in  the  United  States,  whose  fight 
for  human  rights  is  boycott  of  all  who  disagree  with  it.  It 
is  these  same  tactics  that  England  employs  in  the  present 
war,  and  the  purpose  is  to  starve  her  selected  enemies  into 
submission.  This  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  is  child- 
ishly stupid,  for  no  power  with  the  slightest  self-respect  will 
sit  and  wait  for  death  by  starvation.  Such  blockade  on  the 
part  of  England  will  unite  the  people  who  are  so  threatened 
into  a  compact  and  solid  offensive  unit,  for  it  is  less  painful 
to  die  on  the  field  of  battle  than  it  Is  to  sit  idly  by  and  wait 
for  famine  and  starvation  to  destroy  millions  of  people. 
England's  air-tight  blockade  will  bring  about  a  closer  under- 
standing among  smaller  neutrals  and  Germany,  because  all 
are  bound  to  suffer  by  the  same  blockade. 

It  is.  however,  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  unusual 
would  have  happened  had  England  held  its  blockade  in  the 
proper  tones,  but  that  is  not  the  way  of  England.  She  is 
willing  to  starve  the  world  in  order  to  protect  her  own 
empire.  It  was  the  English  blockade  that  forced  Qermany 
to  aline  herself  with  Russia,  and  it  is  the  English  t>lockade, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  has  brought  about  the  recent 
German  invasion  and  occupation  of  Norway.  Why  did 
Germany  risk  such  unpopular  attack?    She  was  forced  to 


occupy  Norway  as  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  for  she 
was  evidently  informed  that  England  had  ships  in  Norwegian 
harimrs  loaded  with  war  material  to  be  used  In  occupation 
of  Norway,  so  it  now  should  be  clear  to  all  that  Great  Britain 
Is  responsible  for  the  whole  thing. 

We  have  had  our  troubles  with  the  English  neutrality,  pa- 
trol, for  many  of  our  ships  have  been  escorted  to  British  ports 
by  the  Eiiglish  Navy.  Little  or  nothing  has  been  said  about 
this  by  our  own  State  Department,  and  nothing  will  be  sa  i 
until  the  Executive  looks  at  the  war  from  an  American  neutral 
viewpoint.  Nothing  more  disgraceful  could  have  happened 
than  British  seizure  and  examination  of  our  own  mail.  The 
protest  made  by  the  State  Department  against  this  British 
affront  and  insult  to  the  United  States  is  indeed  feeble,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fsict,  it  appears  that  the  State  Department 
acquiesced  in  such  seizure. 

This  pro-British  attitude  would  lead  us  into  war  could  the 
proponents  have  their  way.  It  is  the  neutral  attitude  of 
Congress  and  of  the  people  which  has  kept  us  out  of  war, 
and  it  is  only  by  active  public  expression  that  we  will  remain 
out  of  war.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  smaller  newspapers,  or 
let  me  say,  the  papers  which  are  not  controlled,  lend  their 
pages  to  American  neutrality. 

We  have  nothing  at  all  at  stake  in  Europe,  and  our  trade 
in  war  supplies  will  cease  at  the  end  of  the  war.  when  we  will 
be  ignored  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  we  were  after  the 
World  War.  It  is,  therefore,  to  our  Interest  to  watch  the  war 
in  EuroiJe  and  prepare  ourselves  to  consolidate  and  protect 
the  American  Continent  and  all  adjacent  possessions  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  as  a  step  toward  preserving  and  protect- 
ing ourselves.  While  they  are  fighting  in  Europe,  we  should 
get  rid  of  the  Communists  and  restore  America  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  should  remove  all  the  **reds"  in  schools  and 
colleges,  and  particularly  "red"  judges  and  "red"  courts.  If 
we  fail  in  that,  we  fail  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  Nation. 


Surgeon  General  Parran  Endorses  House  Version 
of  Antipollution  With  Mundt  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12, 1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  Chairman  Mans- 
nru)  of  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  has  happily 
recovered  from  his  recent  Illness,  it  is  expected  that  the  con- 
ferees will  soon  meet  to  consider  Senate  bill  685,  the  navigable 
waters  antipollution  bill  which  passed  the  House  March  1 
In  a  Uberally  amended  and  vastly  Unproved  form  from  that 
In  which  it  passed  the  Senate.  It  is  the  hope  of  sincere 
conservationists  everywhere  that  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  will  be  accepted  in  conference  so  that  unrestricted  and 
uncontrollable  pollution  of  the  people's  waters  may  be  termi- 
nated in  America  insofar  as  presently  clean  streams  are  con- 
cerned and  insofar  as  new  types  and  sources  of  destructive 
pollution  are  concerned. 

CXNXaAL   PA«BAN   rNDDRSES   BILL    WTTH   MUNDT   AMENDMENT 

Due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  less  conscionable  com- 
mercial polluters  who  formerly  supported  S.  685  in  the  pollu- 
tion-encouraging form  in  which  it  passed  the  Senate — nota- 
bly the  so-called  clean-streams  conmiittee  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce — have  now  disclaimed  their  offspring 
end  are  practicing  legislative  infanticide,  it  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  opposition  to  the  House  version 
of  S.  685  is  now  practically  restricted  only  to  those  who 
openly  support  the  continuance  of  pollution.  Honest  indus- 
tries, civic-minded  organizations,  and  public-health  ofncials. 
who  were  counted  upon  by  the  "polluters'  lobby"  to  accept  the 
libel  for  fact  that  "Congress  would  never  pass  a  bill  to  regu- 
late pollution."  are  now  rallying  to  the  House  version  of 
8.  685  because  they  recognize  it  to  be  a  reasonable  approach 


to  a  long-perplexing  problem.    They  realise  the  futility  of 
condemning  existing   pollution  with  strong   adjectives  and 
expensive  surveys  unless  some  steps  are  taken   to  control 
and  regulate  new  soiwces  of  pollution.    They  realiae,  too.  that 
this  control  of  new  sources  of  pollution  must  be  considerate 
of  both  the  public  interest  and  the  economic  factors,  so  they 
welcome  the  Mundt  amendment  to  Senate  bill  685,  which 
simply  gives  the  pollution-control  board  the  right  to  grant 
or  refuse  permits  for  new  sources  of  pollution,  as  a  happy 
compromise  between  those  who  would  be  "too  drastic"  and 
those  who  would  simply  serve  as  disciples  of  the  polluters. 
Prominent  among  those  now  supporting  the  House  amended 
antipollution  bill  with  the  Mundt  amendment  and  typical  of 
the  manner  in  which  sincere  health  ofBcials  are  endorsing 
this  fair  and  effective  approach  to  pollution  control  is  Smrg. 
Gen.  Thomas  Parran.  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.    In  order  to  disprove  statements  by  prominent  pol- 
luters to  the  effect  that  "Dr.  Parran  does  not  favor  legislation 
to  restrict  pollution,"  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Reid,  of  Chicago,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  wrote 
him  a  letter  on  March  16  asking  General  Parran  to  express 
his  opinion  on  S.  685  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  in  confer- 
ence.    On  April  5  Surgeon  General  Parran  replied  to  Mr. 
Reid's  letter  and  stated  definitely  and  positively  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  S.  685  in  its  present  form  including  amendments 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the 
Mundt  amendment.    The  two  letters  are  printed  herewith  in 
toto  so  that  all  Memljers  may  know  exactly  the  attitude  of 
Surgeon  General  Parran  on  this  Important  legislation.    The 
polluters  may  place  easy  dollars  above  hiunan  health  and 
stream  sanitation,  but  heaven  be  praised  the  health  officials 
of  the  United  States  join  with  the  conservationists  of  America 
in  putting  first  things  first. 

National  Hxaoquaxtbks, 
Izaak  Walton  Leactte  or  Ameiica. 

DI7ENDE2S  or  WOOOS,  WATCSS,  AND  WiLDLIFC, 

Chicoffo,  lU..  March  16,  1940. 
Dr.  Thomas  Parban, 

Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Parran:  In  view  of  the  House  action  on  Biarch  1  In 
accepting  certain  amendments  to  S.  685  and  paesing  that  bill  with 
the  amendment*,  it  would  now  eeem  that  aU  opposing  group*  could 
get  solidly  behind  this  amended  blU  so  that  we  could  end  this  long 
struggle  and  show  some  slight  accomplishment  toward  the  objectives. 

As  you  know,  we  and  other  conservation  organizations  which  have 
long  advocated  the  need  for  actual  Federal  control  have  shown  our 
willingness  to  cooperate  toward  the  desired  end  by  dropping  our 
own  bill  and  supporting  8.  685  In  return  for  one  amendment  which 
in  no  way  would  Interlere  with  existing  polluters,  but,  while  those 
problems  were  being  studied  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
original  Barkley  bill,  would  In  effect  draw  a  line  between  existing 
pollution  and  future  or  potential  new  sources  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  pollution  across  that  line. 

Since  the  principle  of  quarantine  to  stop  the  spread  of  a  disease 
Is  accepted  by  the  medical  profession  as  an  essential  preliminary  In 
the  treatment  of  disease,  we  feel  sure  that  the  United  8tat«s  Public 
Health  Service  not  only  can  have  no  objection  but  will  heartily 
approve  of  this  amendment. 

We  trust  that  all  agencies  Interested  In  the  abatement  of  poUu- 
tlon  can  now  wholeheartedly  Join  forces  In  support  of  8.  685  as 
amended  and  passed  by  the  House,  and  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  advising  the  present  position  of  the  United  States  Publlo 
Health  Service  regarding  this  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours.  Kenntth  A.  Reid. 

General  Manager. 

To  this  letter,  on  April  5,  Dr.  Parran  sent  the  very  definite 
and  perfectly  lucid  reply: 

FB)EHAL  Secdritt  Aoenct, 
UNTrxD  States  Pxtblic  Health  Skrvicb, 

Washington,  AprU  5,  1940. 
BIr.  Kenneth  A.  Reid, 

General  Manager.  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Merchandite 
Mart.  Chicago,  111. 
Dear  Mb.  Reid:   Absence  from  the  city  has  prevented  an  earlier 
acknowledgment  of  your  letter  of  March  18  relative  to  the  stream- 
pollution  bill  now  before  a  conference  committee  of  the  House  and 

Senate.  .     _ 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  represents  a  con- 
structive approach  to  th's  Important  and  constantly  Increasing 
problem.  It  affords  the  opportimlty  for  all  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions which  are  Interested  in  cleaning  up  our  streams  to  work 
together  In  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  the  legislation  will  be  enacted. 

Sincerely  yours.  Thomas  Paebam, 

Surgeon  Oeneral. 
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The  above  exchange  at  letters  between  Mr.  Reid  and  Dr. 
Parran  brands  as  a  matlcloiis  falsehood  the  statement  that 
the  United  States  PubUc  Health  Service  Is  opposed  to  the 
Mucdt  amendment  or  to  any  constructive  attempt  to  begin 
the  solution  of  America's  very  serious  pollution  problem.  In 
recent  publicity  releases,  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  dropped  Its  mask  of  favoring  antipollution  legis- 
lation and  Is  now  openly  advocating  the  defeat  of  Senate  t>lll 
685  on  the  basis  that,  in  its  present  form.  It  actually  takes  steps 
to  curb  the  evil  of  pollution.  That  is  to  be  expected.  It  Is 
only  logical  that  polluters  would  want  to  ply  their  practices  as 
long  as  public  Indifference  or  congressional  lethargy  per- 
mitted. It  is  really  a  wholesome  sign  that  the  polluters  of 
America,  Instead  of  continuing  their  Trojan -horse  policy  of 
sending  k}t)bylsts  to  Washington  to  favor  inane  and  silly  leg- 
islation criticizing  pollution  and  then  condoning  it.  are  now 
forced  to  unmask  their  true  intentions  and  to  fight  in  the 
open  for  legislation  "of  the  polluters,  by  the  polluters,  and  for 
the  polluters."  Few.  if  any.  Congressmen  will  now.  since  the 
choice  is  evident  and  the  decision  clear-cut.  vote  to  sacrifice 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  the  predatory  interests  of  pollution. 

Senate  bill  685  as  it  passed  the  House  is  a  reasonat>le  and 
righteous  bill.  The  Hoiae  conferees  are  prepared  to  battle 
for  its  acceptance  as  is.  It  is  hoped  all  Congressmen  and 
Senators  Interested  in  a  better,  cleaner,  happier,  and  more 
healtliful  America  will  resist  the  propaganda  now  pouring 
In  upon  them  from  the  pollution  interests  and  enact  S.  685 
Into  final  law  uith  Its  amendment  labeling  pollution  as  con- 
trary to  the  public  policy  of  the  United  States,  plus  its 
rational  provisions  to  set  up  reasonat>le  barriers  against  new 
sources  of  pollution  and  against  the  contamination  of  the  all 
too  few  clean  streams  still  existing  in  America  the  beautiful. 

NO    WHITC   riAO    TO   THB   BLACK    BASONS  t 

A  vote  for  Senate  bill  685.  with  the  Mundt  amendment.  Is 
a  vote  for  fair  play  and  for  giving  the  people's  rights  at  least 
equal  consideration  with  the  polluters'  predacity.  A  vote 
to  accept  Senate  bill  685  without  the  amendment  to  regu- 
late new  sources  of  pollution  would  be  a  vote  of  surrender  to 
the  barons  of  pollution  and  a  weak  confession  that  America 
is  reconciled  to  have  her  rivers  and  streams  of  today  become 
the  sewers  and  fllth  trenches  of  tomorrow.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  this  Congress  would  ever  run  up  the  white  flag  to  the 
black  piracy  of  pollution. 


Thomas    C.    Corcoran — Securities   and    Exchange 

Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NETW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  12  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8) .  1940 


ARTICX.K  FROM  THK  UNTTED  STATES   NEWS   AND  EDTTORIAL 
FROM  THX  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  two  articles, 
one  from  the  Utiited  States  News  of  April  12.  1940.  enUUed 
"Tom  Corcoran*B  Success— The  Story  of  the  Administration's 
*Power  Behind  the  "nirone.' "  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  March  23.  1940.  entlUed  "Investi- 
gate the  S.  E.  C." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  l>e  printed  In  the  Rbcosd.  as  follows: 

(From  the  United  States  Sm  of  AprU  12.  IMO] 

Tom  CcmcamMif  8ooch»— Tss  Stoit  or  ths  AomaasnATtoir^ 
"PowB  Bmuhb  nn  Ttaom" — Ha  AasEMCB  Fbom  Waudmotoit 
9om  A  Bh^  lamavM.  Xa  Fftx.r  or  OmciAi.  Cran  — 

TlMun—  O.  Ootvormn  flzMts  hU  work  ptllnf  up.  He  got  BMUTled 
and  ItiX  WaalUngMn  on  his  taansjriaoaQ.    ImmcdlaMlx  thlnci  bcfui 


to  happen  that  demanded  his  attention.  A  vltaUy  important 
opening  developed  on  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Relief  policy  came  up  for  decision.  Trouble  developed  over  tele- 
rlslon.  President  Roosevelt,  recovering  from  a  cold,  had  a  docen 
jobs  that  needed  doing. 

Without  Corcoran  on  the  .^ob  high  officials  complained  that  the 
"spark  plug"  was  gone.  They  remarked  that  he  would  have  to 
hurry  bacJc.  They  raised  questions  about  appointments  overdue. 
They  wondered — and  their  wonder  was  reported  by  his  close 
friends.  Joseph  AIsop  and  Robert  Klntner.  newspaper  oolumnlsts — 
how  Tom  Corcoran  would  find  an  answer  to  the  S.  E.  C.  problem; 
to  pick  a  Republican  who  would  vote  like  a  new  dealer. 

AM    AMAZING   SITCCESS   aTOST 

All  of  this  called  attention  to  the  most  amazing  success  story 
in  recent  Washington  history — a  story  that  never  really  has  been 
told. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who.  in  a  few  brief  years,  has 
picked  4  out  of  B  Supreme  Court  Justices,  who  has  named 
judges  and  district  attorneys,  and  officials  of  major  departments, 
who  has  a  strong  voice  In  the  operation  of  4  of  the  10  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Government  and  a  score  of  agencies. 
Nobody  quite  remembers  when  there  has  been  another  Government 
official  Uke  Tom  Corcoran,  wielding  inunense  Influence,  yet  oper- 
ating constantly  In  the  backgroxind. 

WmESPKCAO  AC'IIVITT   KXVSALED 

TOnti's  operations  oiily  now  can  be  reported  with  a  measure  of 
completeness.  From  Corcoran's  associates  and  appointees  comes 
the  Information  that  follows,  revealing  for  the  first  time  how  wide- 
spread IS  his  activity. 

Tom  Corcoran  takes,  special  pride  In  the  change  he  has  wrought 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Nation's  courts.  Four  appointments  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  which  he  had  a  hand,  altered  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Court  and  lowered  appreciably  its  age  level. 

It  was  Corcoran  who  successfully  urged  the  Supreme  Coiirt  ap- 
pointment of  Stanley  Reed,  his  nominal  boss  at  the  R.  F.  C.  Cor- 
coran influence  dominated  In  the  selection  of  William  O.  Douglas 
to  All  a  second  Court  vacancy.  Wben  Justice  Brandela  resigned 
from  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  Tom  had  an  opportunity  to  repay  an  old 
debt  by  pulling  siiccessfully  for  the  selection  of  Justice  Frank- 
furter. The  Justice,  then  a  Harvard  professor,  had  been  responsible 
for  Corcoran's  entrance  Into  Government  service  when,  back  in 
1031.  he  reconunended  the  young  Wall  Street  attorney  to  Eugene 
Meyer  for  a  Job  with  R.  P.  C. 

In  his  latest  nianeuver  affecting  the  Supreme  Court.  Tom  Cor- 
coran sold  the  idea  of  elevating  Prank  Murphy  from  the  Attorney 
Generalship  to  the  Court  and  raising  his  close  friend.  Robert  H. 
Jackson,  from  the  Solicitor  Generalship  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eralship. 

These  are  revealed  by  the  facts  to  be  t3rplcal  moves,  although  In 
the  higher  realm  of  appointments.  They  show  why  it  is  that  Cor- 
coran is  so  respected  and  so  carefully  watched.  Tom's  interest  In 
courts,  however.  Is  not  confined  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Recent 
appointments  of  appeals  court  Judges  In  which  he  was  much  inter- 
ested are  these  of  Calvert  Magruder,  of  Cambridge.  Mass.:  Charles 
E.  Clark,  of  New  Ha%en;  and  William  Clark  and  Herbert  Goodrich, 
both  of  PhUadelphla. 

Tcm  also  takes  pride  in  pointing  out  to  friends  that  his  efforts 
have  resulted  In  reduction  of  the  over-all  age  of  United  States 
district  attorneys  by  more  than  100  years.  Two  of  his  favorite 
choices  are  District  Attorneys  John  T.  Cahill.  at  New  York  City, 
and  William  J.  Campbell,  at  Chicago.  Right  now  Corcoran  Is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  work  of  John  Rogge.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral la  charge  of  the  Criminal  Division,  who  was  selected  on  his 
urging. 

But  Tom  Corcoran's  interests  extend  far  more  widely  than  In  the 
narrow  field  of  the  judiciary. 

A  WAIX  mZZT  CaAOTTATS 

Corcoran  bu  taken  a  special  interest  in  regulation  of  Wall  Street 
and  of  the  public  utilities.  Together  with  his  friend  Ben  Cohen, 
he  was  graduated  into  Government  service  from  Wall  Street.  Tom 
managed  to  retain  a  modest  fortune  that  he  made  In  the  period 
from  192e  to  1931.  He  has  retained,  too,  a  desire  to  bring  private 
finance  and  the  private  power  industry  to  heel.  In  practical  terms, 
Corcoran  has  selected  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  3.  E.  C, 
charged  with  regulation  of  both  the  security  issuance  and  trading 
industry  and  the  utility  holdlng-ccmpany  Industry. 

Chairman  Jeroooe  Prank,  of  S.  E.  C,  was  taken  under  Tom's  wing 
When  Chester  Davis  purged  him  from  the  A.  A.  A.  Prank,  after  serv- 
ing for  a  time  with  R  P  C,  moved  to  a  place  on  S  E.  C.  When 
two  other  vacancies  occtirred,  Corcoran  picked  Leon  Henderson  to 
fill  one  and  Representative  Edward  C.  Eicher  to  fill  the  other.  Hen- 
derson had  supplied  the  New  Deal  with  economic  Ideas  and  Elchcr 
had  helped  with  the  attempted  1938  purge  of  conservative  Demo- 
crats. 

■XFLSCToas  or  a  vhwpuuit 

In  the  field  of  electric  power.  Corcoran  went  further.  He  picked 
Leland  C.  Olds  to  be  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Harry  Slattery  to  administer  the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnlstra- 
tlcn,  and  Ben  Cohen  to  serve  as  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Power  FDlley  Committee.  Seren  out  of  nine  members  of  this  policy 
ootnxnlttce  reflect  the  Corcorsm  viewpoint. 

Tom  Corooran.  of  course,  had  a  band  in  the  selection  of  hla  very 
good  trtesd.  Barry  Hopkins,  to  be  Secretary  of  Oommeroa.  and  b« 


saw  to  it  that  David  Nile*,  another  friend,  was  chosen  to  handle 
Commerce  Department  patronage,  including  the  census.  Tom 
picked  A.  J.  Wlrtz  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

But  some  of  Corcoran's  most  Interesting  and  striking  successes 
have  occurred  in  the  Treasury  Department,  where  conservative 
Heruy  Morgenthau  rules. 

During  the  early  New  Deal  years,  Corcoran's  interests  were  repre- 
sented by  tl.e  late  Herman  Ollphant,  who  served  as  general  counsel 
and  exercised  great  influence  on  tax  and  fiscal  policy.  After  Mr. 
Ollphanfs  death,  Corcoran  introduced  as  his  successor  EJward 
Foley,  who  had  t>een  one  of  his  young  friends  in  the  R.  P.  C.  and 
whose  viewpoint  closely  paralleled  that  of  Ollphant.  When  Mr. 
Morgenthau  brought  In  conservative  John  W.  Hanes  as  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  in  charge  of  taxes,  Tom  Corcoran  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed, but  Hanes  d'.d  not  stay  long  when  he  found  that  his  tax 
Ideas  were  stymied  in  ways  that  he  couldn't  understand.  Tcday 
John  L  Sullivan  serves,  on  Corcoran's  recommendation,  as  Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary  in  charge  of  taxes.  Btwlnessmen  who  have 
wondered  what  became  of  the  plan  for  removing  tax  Irritants  and 
depressants  no  longer  need  be  in  doubt. 

A  hand  n»  MONTT  POUCT 

Harry  White,  who  directs  money  policy  at  the  Treasury,  represents 
the  Corcoran  viewpoint,  and  fo— in  a  msas\ire— does  Lauchlln 
Currie.  economic  adviser  to  the  President,  although  Currle  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Corcoran  group  »     ,*  »  ^. 

This  same  story  of  success  runs  through  department  after  de- 
partment and  agency  after  agency.  ^  ^    ,  , 

It  was  Tom  Corcoran  who  selected  and  recommended  James  D. 
Fly  to  head  the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  Corcoran 
approved  Theodore  Kreps  as  successor  to  Leon  Henderson  in  direct- 
ing the  work  of  the  monopoly  committee.  Corcoran  recommended 
Francis  Biddle  as  Solicitor  General.  He  promoted  Abe  Fortas  to 
the  lob  of  General  Counsel  cf  P.  W.  A.,  and  has  Fortas  as  one  of 
his  candidates  for  the  S.  E  C.  Job  vacated  by  George  Mathews,  if 
the  P  W  A  counsel  can  prove  that  he  U  a  Republican.  Corcoran 
had  a  hand  in  selecting  Charles  Fahy  to  be  General  Counsel  of 
th-  National  Labor  Relanons  Board.  All  of  the  AsslsUnt  Attorneys 
General  under  Frank  Murphy  had  been  selected  by  Corcoran. 
Gerald  Rellly.  solicitor  of  the  D?partment  of  Labor.  Is  a  Corcoran 
choice. 

And  so  it  goes. 

There  are  some  departments,  however.  In  which  Tcm  Corcoran 
has  not  been  able  to  exercise  much  influence,  and  some  others  in 
which  he  has  not  been  Interested.  He  concluded  early  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  ppeclal  fluids  not  directly  Involved  in  ques- 
t'or.s  of  domestic  policy.  For  that  reason  those  two  service  depart- 
rnents  have  not  shared  in  the  attention  devoted  to  other  dcpart- 

*  Tom  met  a  stone  wall  when  his  Interest  In  pereonnel  cla.shed  with 
thc«e  of  James  Farley.  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  been  far  outside  of  his  realm.  Corcoran,  Ukewlce. 
has  not  had  much  success  with  Henry  Wallace  at  the  Department 
cf  Agriculture.  Mr.  Wallace,  consequently,  is  very  definitely  ex- 
cluded from  calculations  of  the  New  Deal  group,  although  he  runs 
the  largest  Nrw  Deal  rxpHTlment.  In  the  same  way.  Cordell  Hull, 
at  the  State  Department,  has  refrained  from  going  along. 

Corcoran  has  been  fo  busy  with  his  widespread  activities  in  the 
broad  field  of  administrative  policy  and  personnel  that  he  has  not, 
this  year  had  time  to  devote  to  Coiigress.  There  was  a  period 
•when  calls  from  Tom  Corcoran  caused  administration  leaders  in 
both  Houses  to  Jump. 

The  fact,  however,  that  Corcoran  does  not  have  personal  repre- 
tentatlves  in  a  department  or  in  Congress  Is  not  a  sign  that  he  is 
out  of  touch  with  situations  in  those  places.  Tom  has  found  it 
very  Important  to  have  young  lawyers  placed  in  all  parts  of  the 
Government.  Those  lawyers  sit  in  on  conferences  and  are  aware  at 
all  Umes  of  what  is  going  on.  The  result  is  that  Corcoran  is  better 
Informed  on  the  inside  workings  of  this  Government  than  any 
othT  p>erson.  with  the  possible  exception  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Corcoran,  through  experience,  has  learned  to  be  a  great  believer 
In  young  men  in  key  positions  because  young  men  are  less  inclined 
to  be  swaved  by  sentiment  or  by  business  and  financial  ties. 

The  amazing  story  of  rising  success  and  power  for  a  man  barely 
40  years  of  age  started  back  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  when 
Joe  Kennedy,  now  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  was  giving  a  small 
party  at  which  President  Roosevelt  was  present.  Tom  Corcoran 
entertained  at  that  party  with  hia  accordion  and  with  his  piano 
plavlng  both  accompanied  by  a  baritone  voice  that  carries  an  end- 
less" repertoire  of  ballads.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  entranced  both  by  the 
entertaining  ability  of  Corcoran  and  by  his  jjersonallty.  He  was 
Invited  to  the  White  House,  and  today  stands  as  the  man  who 
Wields  more  power  than  any  Individual  In  the  Government  other 
than  the  President  himself.  New  dealers  speak  of  Tommy  Cor- 
coran as  the  "power  behind  the  throne." 

KXEnCISING    EFTOBT   AND   VICnJLIfCK 

Tom  earned  that  reputation  by  dealing  In  personalities  and  in 
Issues.  He  has  expressed  to  friends  his  conviction  that  only  by 
untiring  effort  and  constant  vigilance  can  the  liberal  Ideas  which 
he  holds  be  transformed  into  action.  Corcoran  himself  is  a  striking 
example  of  both  effort  and  vigilance.  He  U  so  active,  has  so  many 
Irons  in  the  fire,  faces  such  demands  upon  his  time  that  he  main- 
tains three  bases  of  operations 

One  is  his  official  office  on  the  eleventh  floor  of  the  R.  F.  C. 
building.    It  is  as  special  covmsel  of  B.  F.  C.  that  Corcoran  draws 


his  eiO.OOO  a  year,  and  Jesse  Jones.  R.  F.  C.  chairman,  would  not 
say  that  this  is  overpayment  for  the  few  hours  each  month  that 
Tom  can  devote  to  the  Corporation.  The  second  office  Is  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  where  Corcoran's  good  friend,  Harold 
Ickes,  runs  the  show  and  where  his  other  good  friend,  Ben  Cohen, 
operates.  Then  there  is  a  third  base  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, where  one  more  good  friend.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  presides. 
With  Tom  Corcoran  gone,  Washington  was  quiet. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  March  23,  1940] 

INVXSTIGATK    THE    8.    E.    C. 

After  completing  an  investigation  of  the  British  banking  system. 
the  House  of  Lords  reported,  in  1848,  that  "the  best  banking  sys- 
tem may  be  defeated  by  imperfect  management,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  evils  of  an  imperfect  banking  system  may  be  greatly 
mitigated,  if  not  overcome,  by  prudence,  caution,  and  resolution." 
This  observation  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  In  order  in  connection 
with  the  Securftics  and  Exchange  Act  and  Its  administration  by  tha 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Hlgh-hended  administration 
by  the  Commission  has  created  a  situation  which  makes  it  virtually 
impossible  for  the  investment  banking  machinery  to  operate  effec- 
tively and  serve  the  functions  for  which  It  was  set  up. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  was  passed,  and  the  Commission 
created,  for  the  purpose  cf  subjecting  the  underwriting  of  and  trad- 
ing In  securities  to  proper  regulation.  Abuses  in  connection  with 
both  came  to  light  In  the  decade  of  the  1920's  which  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  the  n?ed  for  regulation  of  a  branch  of  commerce 
which  is  affected  with  a  broad  public  interest  and  in  which  an 
uninformed  and  gullible  public  had  dropped  billions  in  the  decad* 
following  the  Great  War. 

Quickly  drawn  as  it  was  and  ba.sed  on  Incomplete  Information 
with  resjxjct  to  the  functioning  of  the  stock  exchanges  and  the  busi- 
ness of  security  underwriting,  the  act  was  obviously  Imperfect.  In 
some  respects  it  was  faulty  in  a  high  degree,  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
comml.sslon  having  prudence,  caution,  and  resolution,  the  act 
could  have  been  made  to  provide  the  intended  protection  to  Investors 
without  damming  up  completely  the  flow  of  new  capital  Into  pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

In  the  hands  of  a  commission  which  has  l>een  captious  and  un- 
sympathetic, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  has  created  a  situation 
veh'.ch  has  lately  become  Impossible  to  the  Investment  frate.Tilty. 
As  a  consequence,  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association  is  Involved 
currently  In  a  controversy  with  the  8.  E.  C.  which  probably  will  not 
be  quieted  until  the  ojjerations  of  that  Ccmunlsslon  are  subjected  to 
a  congressional  Investigation  similar  to  that  made  recently  of  the 
N.  L.  R.  B. 

The  immediate  issue  in  the  controversy  is  the  arm's  length  bar- 
gaining provision  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  ad- 
ministration of  which  is  also  vested  in  the  S.  E.  C.  Involved  here 
is  the  broad  question  of  whether  it  is  preferable  for  Industry  enter- 
ing the  market  for  new  capital  to  deal  with  an  Investment  banker 
of  its  own  choice  or  whether  all  securities  coming  on  the  market 
should  in  effect  be  put  up  at  public  auction  In  the  open  investment 
rnarket. 

In  the  fuss  that  has  been  precipitated  between  the  S.  E.  C.  and  the 
I.  B.  A.  the  original  subject  of  controversy  has  become  subordinate. 
The  Government  agency  charges  the  investment  bankers  with 
having  no  interest  in  investment,  in  security  buyers  or  even  in  the 
capital  markets,  but  in  regaining  by  any  subterfuge,  their  "out- 
lawed privilege  of  operating  their  financial  markets  without  respcn- 
£.lbill»:y  to  anybody  but  its  own  little  group." 

This  newspaper  will  hardly  be  charged  in  this  Instance  with  being 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  bankers.  Back  in  the  1920*8  when  they 
were  pursuing  a  course  which  could  not  fall  to  involve  the  public 
in  heavy  losses.  If  not  to  precipitate  a  financial  collapse,  we  called 
attention  repeatedly  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  Again  In  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal  when  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
was  under  consideration  we  consistently  and  persistently  urged  the 
enactment  of  a  meastire  with  real  teeth  In  it,  one  that  would 
protect  the  investor  and  put  the  Investment  business  Into  the 
place  In  our  financial  organization  It  Is  designed  to  occupy. 

We  still  feel  the  act  is  passably  good,  but  Its  administration  by 
the  S.  E.  C.  has  been  putrid.  There  is  evidence  in  abundance  to 
support  the  thesis  that  the  CommLseion.  in  the  exercise  of  its  broad 
and  largely  undefined  administrative  powers,  has  gone  much  fur- 
ther than  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  secure  Information  for  the 
public's  protection.  There  Is  unfortunately  not  a  little  evidence 
pointing  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  this  agency  to  impede  and  to 
deter  private  financing  to  the  end  that  the  field  for  Oovemment 
financing  be  extended  and  expanded,  so  that  the  alleged  failure  of 
private  capital  to  sock  productive  employment  could  be  used  as 
excuse  for  unbalanced  budgeti.  for  pump-priming  expenditures, 
for  the  encroachment  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  private  enter- 
prise, as  In  the  public-utility  field,  and  as  argument  for  the  sub- 
stitution, which  already  had  gone  too  far,  of  a  Government-managed 
economy  for  one  of  private  enterprise. 

We  would  hesitate  to  say  with  Congressman  Cox,  of  Georgia,  that 
the  S.  E.  C.  is  "rapidly  falling  to  the  low  level  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B." 
We  hope  its  offenses  are  less  grievous  and  its  objectives  more  nearly 
consistent  with  the  alms  of  the  legislation  under  which  It  was 
created.  But  we  agree  with  Cox  and  with  Senator  VATrotNvata  that 
"a  thoroughgoing,  constructive,  fact-finding  mvestlgatlon  would  be 
a  wholesome  thing  for  the  country  and  the  8.  E.  C.  Itself." 
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Such  an  lnTflctlK»tion  pretty  clearly  im»«t  be  •  forerunner  to  the 
rcatoratlon  of  ooofldence  In  tbe  captt*!  naarket  and  to  the  re- 
pstAbltahment  of  conditions  under  wblcb  the  flow  of  Investment 
funds  into  permanent  plant  and  equipment  wlU  be  resumed.  With- 
out that,  the  history  of  the  last  decade  Indicates,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  no  full  employment  of  our  productive  energies  and 
accordingly  nothing  better  in  a  business  way  txum  the  subrormal 
opera  UoQs  of  Vm  1930'a. 


Recent  National  Conservation  Conventions  Endorse 
House  Version  of  Antipollution  Bill  With  Mundt 
Amendment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtrrH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  12. 1940 

B(r.  BfXJNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  March  1.  when  this 
House  passed  Senate  bill  685  containing  committee  amend- 
ments and  the  so-called  Mundt  amendment  to  provide  means 
of  discouraging  Indiscriminate  pollution  of  clean  waters  and 
discharge  of  new  sources  of  pollution  where  they  wotild  have 
deleterious  effects  upon  streams  still  biologically  valuable, 
several  great  conservation  organlrations  have  held  their  na- 
tloiuU  conventlcms.  It  Is  of  more  than  passing  signlflcance 
that  each  of  these  conventions,  which  Include  America's 
greatest  conservation  groups,  enthusiastically  passed  resolu- 
tions praising  the  House  action  In  regulating  new  sources  of 
pollution  and  in  giving  sense  and  substance  to  the  version 
of  S.  685.  which  came  to  us  In  such  an  incongruous  form 
from  the  Senate. 

aaaaucAK  wilbufb  commnvcB  sKooasB  mnvDT  AXZHDiczifT 

The  North  American  Wildlife  Conference,  holding  Its  fifth 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  on  March  18.  broke  a  long- 
standing tradition  against  passing  resolutions  on  legislative 
matters  and  passed  the  following  resolution  in  cognizance  of 
the  tremendous  importance  of  sensible  clean-streams  legisla- 
tion if  wildlife  is  to  be  kept  from  extinction  in  America: 

Resolved,  That  tbe  Fifth  North  American  Wildlife  Conference  rec- 
ommend to  the  Joint  conference  conunittce  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Houat  of  RcpreaentatiVM  that  the  anUpoUutlon  bill.  8.  668.  be  favor- 
ably reported  In  the  form  and  with  the  amendmenta  aa  It  paaaed  the 
Houae  of  Rcpraaeatatlvca  on  March  1  of  this  year;  be  It  further 

Hesolvtd.  That  if  thia  bill  U  not  ao  favorably  reported,  that  It  U 
the  aenae  of  thia  confcrenoe  that  the  blU  ahould  be  defeated. 

AlOUCAIt  WMillW  SOCUTT  PASSBS  Bn«ULB  BrDOIsnOMT 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Bauclxt.  of  Kentucky,  under  da^e 
of  March  22.  the  American  Fisheries  Society  recorded  iu 
resohatlon  In  favor  d  the  amendment  to  protect  presently 
dean  streams  from  pollution  and  to  set  up  a  "needs  test" 
before  new  sources  of  pollution  are  permitted  on  navigable 
streams  in  the  following  language: 

taaaacAM  Fishmm  Socmnr. 
WoMhtngton,  D.  C.  MarOi  22.  1940. 
Bon.  AtiMBM  W.  BABsurr, 

United  Stmt—  Senmt*.  W^*niffton.  D.  C. 
DBAS  motAToa  BasKurr:  X  am  requested  to  adrlae  you  that  the 
American  PMMrtoa  Soetvtr  to  in  favor  of  the  paswge  of  the  Barkley 
bin.  B.  688.  as  amended  by  Oongraasman  Kabl  McmoT.  and  trusts 
that  you  and  your  Senate  and  Bouae  conferees  wUl  paas  It  vrtth  thia 
amendment.  Without  thto  amendment  the  aociety  prefera  to  eee 
the  measure  kilted. 
Respectfully  sobmittad. 

T'MLaoTT  DmncBAs. 
gecifgfarif.  COmmtrtee  on  VrMut¥>n, 


aUAX  WALTOW  LBAflOa  OOWVBmOM 

Meeting  in  CSilcago,  the  national  convention  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  made  the  subject  of  pollution  its 
first  order  of  btirinfag.  and  In  resolutkn  Na  1  emphatirally 
urged  CoDgif  to  paas  8.  686  In  the  form  in  which  It  passed 
the  Home  and  with  the  Mkmdt  amendment  Included.  This 
reaolutlaii  also  asked  an  Oongreasmen  and  Senators  to  vote 
against  &  666  aa  a  hollow  subterfuge  and  a  backward  step 


antagonistic  to  honest  clean-streams  legislation  If  the  con- 
ferees should  by  any  chance  yield  to  the  pressure  of  iwDuters 
and  delete  the  Mundt  amendment  from  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  conference  committee. 

THirrT  -THOU)  AMITDAI.  CGNVEIVTION  Or  CAMS  AlfD  FISH  COKlCISSIOimS 

PASS  cx>HvsirnoN  aasoLunoM  PAvoaABUi  to  MtrNvr  aackmokkivt 
Meeting  in  June  of  1939.  before  action  was  taken  by  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  pollution  but  after  the  Senate  had 
passed  the  original  version  of  8.  685,  which  later  analysis 
showed  to  be  more  destined  to  encourage  rather  thsm  dimin- 
ish pollution,  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish, 
and  Conservation  Commissioners,  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
on  June  29  and  30,  passed  the  following  resolution,  which 
is  found  on  page  121  of  their  convention  report: 

Whereas  the  pollution  In  the  waters  of  the  United  States  is  detri- 
mental to  our  valuable  flsh  and  other  wildlife;  and 

Whereaa  there  are  several  bills  pending  In  Congress  to  regulate 
pollution  In  navigable  waters: 

Resolved.  That  the  International  Association  of  Game.  Fish,  and 
Conservation  Commissioners,  assembled  In  San  Francisco.  Calif., 
these  29th  and  30th  days  of  June  1939.  after  carefully  considering 
the  various  measures,  does  hereby  reconunend  to  Congress  the 
passage  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Kaki.  MtrxDr.  known 
as  U.  R.  0723.  and  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  traiumlt 
copies  of  this  reaoluUon  to  Congressman  Mumrr,  the  press,  and 
others  he  may  feel  should  be  advised  of  the  action  of  this 
aaaodaUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  remembered  that  my  bin.  H.  R. 
6723,  would  have  gone  much  further  in  the  regulation  and 
control  of  pollution  than  the  so-called  Mundt  amendment. 
H.  R.  6723  was  designed  to  take  steps  to  curb  present  practices 
of  injurious  pollution  as  well  as  to  decrease  indiscriminate 
pollution  of  the  future.  The  Mundt  amendment  lifted  from 
H.  R.  6723  its  poUution-discouraging  features  insofar  as  they 
pertain  to  new  sources  of  pollution,  but  it  sets  up  no  regula- 
tions to  penalize  or  prevent  existing  sources  of  pollution. 
Public-spirited  industrialists  should  welcome  such  a  fair  and 
considerate  compromise  and  most  of  them  do ;  however,  a  few 
stubborn  and  ultraselflsh  pollution  profiteers  want  to  persist 
in  their  practice  of  indiscriminately  poisoning  and  polluting 
existing  clean  streams  and  ruining  to  the  point  of  biological 
sterility  streams  which  still  serve  the  public  Interests.  It  Is 
these  let-the-public-be-damned  polluters  who  axe  now  urging 
Congress  to  delete  the  Mundt  amendment  and  to  pass  S.  685 
in  such  an  adulterated  version  that  it  will  actually  do  more  to 
promote  pollution  than  to  prevent  it. 

Fortimately  for  this  country,  it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that 
most  Senators  and  Representatives  are  more  interested  in 
preserving  America  than  they  are  in  protecting  its  polluters, 
and  80  I  am  highly  hopeful  that  the  conferees  and  the  Con- 
gress will  adopt  8.  685  in  its  present  language  with  the 
amendment  Included,  which  for  the  first  time  in  American 
history  sets  up  some  reasonatile  barriers  against  unreasonable 
forms  of  future  pollution. 


aSNATOa    aABKLST  S    BOMS    aTATB    ITSWSPArB    ADOS    FTS    KNDOBSSMENT 

Indicating  that  those  having  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
facts  almost  universally  endorse  and  sponsor  the  House  action 
in  adding  pollution -preventing  clauses  to  8.  685,  the  potent 
Louisville  Times,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  ran  the  following  editorial 
after  the  Hoiue  action  on  March  1 : 

[Prom  the  Louisville  Time*  of  March  11.  1940] 

WHT    SROCUm^    BTATK'S     SENATOtS     ACCZTT     HOITSS     AMSNBUIirT     Of 

WATXa-POLLtmON  BILLT 

ConservaUon  forces  procured  in  the  House  an  amendment  to  the 
Barkiey-Spenoe  water-poUutlon  bill  which  we  t>elleve  will  make  it 
much  more  effective  than  It  would  have  been  as  the  Senate  passed  it. 

They  expreaa  the  hope  that  SenaUx'  BAaxi.rr  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  Senator  BAXxi.rr  and  Senator  Chandlxs 
should  not  approve  the  bill  as  amended? 

The  Barkley-Spence  bill  received  wide  endorsement  before  It  was 
up  for  paaaage  In  the  Senate,  and  after  It  passed  the  Senate  and 
was  sent  to  the  House  for  consideration.  Enlightened  discussion 
attended  action  by  the  Hotise.  and  an  amendment  which  water 
poOutera  and  their  lobby  opposed  passed  the  House  by  a  substan- 
tial majority. 

IlKiae   who  procured    Its   adoption   declare,    and    apparently    are 

E pared  to  prove,  that  the  pwUuter's  lobby,  which  endorsed  the 
'U«y-l^>eDce  bUl  in  its  original  form,  is  fighting  the  amendment. 
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■Vnt    AMTMCAN    ASSOCTA-nON    FOB    ADVAWCXHnrT    OF    BCITMCI    EMDOKSES 
MUNOT  POSmON  OK  POLLXTHOII  OOWTBOL 

Occasionally  some  careless  and  over«ealous  prince  of  pollu- 
tion condemns   those  who  favor  "doing  something   about" 
pollution  regulation  as  "starry  eyed  idealists"  or  "impractical 
piuists"  or  some  such  phrase  Uitended  to  be  derogatory  and 
destrucUve.     Such  spokesmen  for  pcdluters  forget  the  fact 
20,000,000  adults  in  this  country  are  either  hunters  or  fisher- 
men and  that  their  numbers  are  amply  abetted  by  millions 
of  other  outdoor  enthusiasts  who  never  pull  a  trigger  or  wet  a 
line,  but  who  value  the  importance  of  a  clean  stream,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  army  of  John  Citizens  who  are  getting 
tired  of  drinking  water  distilled  from  open  sewers  and  indus- 
trial drain  pipes.    Those  who  recklessly  rise  to  defend  poUu- 
tion  against  all  comers  and  refer  to  those  of  us  who  are 
Willing  to  fight  back  for  clean  streams  as  a  "highly  vocal 
minority"  forget  or  do  not  realize  that  recreation  today— pri- 
marily  associated   with   some   i^iase   of   clean   streams   and 
unpolluted  waters— is  one  of  America's  $1,000,000,000  indus- 
tries, distributing  employment  more  widely  and  rewarding 
employees  more  generously  than  the  sum  toUl  of  stubborn, 
self-centered  polluters  who  mournfully  wail  when  the  people 
set  out  to  prevent  them  from  extending  the  "right  of  pollu- 
tion"—a  right  they  never  had  In  the  first  Instance— to  cur 
few  remaining  virgin  streams. 

It  must  come  as  a  shock  to  these  apologists  for  pollution, 
therefore,  to  read  the  following  resolution  passed  at  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  at  its  December  meeting  In  1939,  Just  shortly 
prior  to  the  House  action  on  pollution  and  again  after  the 
ill-advised  and  ineffective  Senate  version  of  Senate  bill  685 
had  passed  the  Senate.  On  December  30  this  conference 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

The  menace  of  stream  pollution  has  already  been  given  careful 
consideration  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  cl 
Science  has  expressed  its  views  that  any  legislation  should  include 
crovlsions  lor  reasonable  control  by  coostltuted  authority  At  pres- 
ent the  Mun:lt  bill  as  amended  ta  the  only  measure  yet  proposed 
which  conforms  to  that  consideration. 

A   SCTKNTIST   IS   HASO   TO   FOOL  WrrH   A   WETTt    ADJBCmi 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  a  brave  baron  of  pollution  to  refer  to 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  as 
"starry  eyed  idealists."  These  are  hard-headed,  level- 
thinking,  analytical  scientific  men  used  to  conversing  with 
slide  rules  and  mathematical  formulas.  They  are  hard  to 
fooL  They  are  logical  and  cautioxis.  A  naughty  adjective 
does  not  stop  them  from  following  through  a  sentence  to  the 
verb  to  see  what  the  author  proposes  to  do  alwut  the  subject 
he  so  vigorously  assailed. 

Unfortunately  for  the  sly  polluters,  who  now  admit  they 
had  their  finger  in  the  drafting  of  the  original  version  of 
Senate  bill  685.  these  men  of  science  locked  for  the  verbs  in 
that  bill  and  found  them  as  scarce  as  pollutionlsts  at  a  fisher- 
men's camp.  Senate  bill  685  criUcized  poUutlon  with  all  the 
fighting  adjectives  in  a  lexicographer's  handbook,  but  it  con- 
cluded by  caressing  its  continuance  with  all  the  endearing 
terms  of  a  love  lyric.  Such  trickery  did  not  add  up  right  to 
scientific  men.  so  they  endorsed  the  Mundt  bill,  because 
they  realize  the  national  destructiveness  of  unrestrained,  tm- 
regulated,  uncontrolled,  and  unconscionable  pollution. 

Totra  wn  wnx  voujcrx  oi  p«otxct  aiczszca  ro«  Totra  cHnj)«nf 

In  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  now.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, you  and  I  will  be  privileged  to  cast  our  individual 
votes  for  or  against  a  polluted  America.  It  Is  hoped  the  con- 
ference committee  now  studying  Senate  bill  685  will  bring 
back  a  report  accepting  the  House  amendments,  including 
the  Mundt  amendment  to  discourage  new  sources  of  poUu- 
tion.  If  it  does,  you  and  I  can  proudly  vote  for  legislation 
to  protect  America  from  wholesale  pollution  of  streams  yet 
unspoiled  or  by  sources  yet  unused.  If  the  conference  com- 
mittee fails  us.  and  brings  back  a  version  of  Senate  bill  685 
dictated  by  the  polluters'  point  of  view  that  rivers  are  in- 
tended to  be  nature's  sewers,  you  and  I  have  the  high  pri\'ilege 
of  rejecting  this  legislation  forthwith  for  the  subterfuge  which 
It  would  be  and  of  voting  againjt  the  entire  legislation. 


We  have  a  happy  opportunity  to  help  pollute  or  protect 
America  by  our  votes  on  this  legislation.  By  retaining  the 
amendment  to  retard  the  expansion  of  new  tsrpes  of  pollution 
we  shall  be  taking  a  great  forward  step  to  a  more  healthful 
America  and  a  more  wholesome  out-of-doors.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  deleted  by  the  direction  of  the  polluters,  we  can  still 
serve  the  cause  of  conservation  by  voting  against  the  hollow 
shell  which  would  then  remain  and  thus  giving  hope  to  Amer- 
ica that,  lacking  the  courage  to  outlaw  pollution  of  the  present 
or  future  we  at  least  possess  convictions  too  high  to  permit 
us  to  support  legislation  to  give  solace  to  the  polluters.  Thus, 
by  refusing  to  sign  our  names  to  legislation  which  surrenders 
to  the  polluters,  we  encourage  America  to  believe  that  a 
future  Congress  of  more  sturdy  Members  will  prepare  and 
pass  legislation  to  protect  the  people  against  the  practices  of 
those  who  heedlessly  pollute  the  public  waters. 

THE    ICtTNDT    AMENDMENT — WHAT   TT   DOES    AMD   DOBB    ItOT   DO 

The  extensive  polluters*  lobby  now  encamped  in  Washing- 
ton has  resorted  to  crying  "Wolf,  wolf,"  when  there  is  no 
wolf  In  S.  685  as  it  passed  the  House.  They  set  up  straw 
men  and  imaginary  ghosts  to  try  to  frighten  Members  Into 
voting  against  the  so-called  Mundt  amendment.  Thsy  tell 
you  in  personal  conference,  by  inspired  letters,  by  publicity 
releases,  and  printed  tracts  that  this  amendment  to  dis- 
courage new  sources  of  pollution  "will  stop  cities  from  adding 
new  apartment  houses  or  residential  areas  to  their  city 
sewers;  that  no  new  industry  can  hook  up  with  the  city  dis- 
posal system;  that  farmers  will  be  prevented  from  pasttulng 
stock  near  banks  of  streams;  that  no  new  indastry  can  be 
established  on  any  river  in  America";  and  the  polluters  set 
up  numerous  other  impossible  and  equally  silly  contentions 
with  which  to  fool  mature-minded  men  and  women  In  the 
House  and  Senate  into  casting  a  polluter-protecting  vote. 

What  do  the  facts  in  the  situation  reveal?    In  the  first  place 
the  Mundt  amendment — now  identified  as  subdivision  D  of 
section  2  of  the  March  6  print  of  8.  685,  found  on  page  17  of 
the  bill — limits  its  restrictive  language  to  "sewage  or  indus- 
trial  waste."     Automatically   that   eliminates   the   army   of 
straw  men  represented  by  the  scared  cries  that  it  will  work 
a  hardship  on  fanners  and  stockraisers.    What  next?    The 
amendment  limits  its  restrictive  language  to  "new  sources 
of  pollution."     Another  apartment  house,  another  residential 
section  added  to  a  city,  another  industry  emptying  its  dis- 
charge through  an  existing  sewer  system  could  not  possibly 
be  interpreted  as  a  "new  source  of  pollution."    It  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  a  prevailing  nuisance;  it  is  an  extension  of  exist- 
ing sources  of  pollution ;  it  may  be  unhealthf tU  to  people  and 
injurious  to  fish  and  animal  life,  but  it  is  not  "new  pollution." 
Finally,  how  is  this  restrictive  language  implemented?   Tbe 
amendment  says,  "no  new  sources  of  pollution,  either  by  sew- 
age or  industrial  waste,  shall  be  permitted  to  be  discharged 
into  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  and  streams 
tributary  thereto  imtil  and  unless  approved  by  the  division." 
Note  that  this  "division"  Is  the  "division  of  water  pollution 
control"  set  up  by  the  original  authors  of  8.  685 — Including 
the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  self-admission — 
and  this  division  can  permit  the  discharge  of  any  scurccs  of 
pollution,  old  or  new.  which  It  does  not  consider  deleterious 
to  the  public  interests. 

WHAT   MOKE  COtTU)   POULOTiaS   REASON ABLT  ASK? 

Have  the  polluters  any  right  to  ask  for  more  license  than 
that?    By  what  strange  pagan  creed  do  they  reason  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  disregard  public  Interests  and  set  up 
new  sources  of  pollution  antagonistic  to  public  health  and 
common  decency?     The  division  which  they  themselves  set 
up  is  empowered  to  establish  standards  of  purity  to  Judge  the 
I  effects  of  new  discharges  of  pollution,  and  to  grant  or  refuse 
'  permission  to  permit  these  discharges  on  the  basis  of  their 
effect  upon  the  public  Interests  aa  represented  in  the  naviga- 
ble watersheds  of  America.    In  all  fairness,  could  conserva- 
1  tionlsts  ask  for  less  and  keep  faith  with  the  public  wcUare  la 
I  America?    Should  polluters  ask  for  more  and  expect  to  retain 
the  respect  of  the  fair-minded  people  of  America?     Boiled 
down  to  what  it  does  and  not  what  the  polluters  describe  It  aa 
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doinc,  this  amendment  carefully  and  cauUousIy  aeta  up  ter- 
riers against  deleterious  new  sources  of  poUuUon  which  can- 
not be  JustUted  before  the  division  of  water  pollution  control 
as  being  economically  easentlal  in  face  of  their  effects  upon 
the  public  interests.  No  hard  and  fast  barriers  are  established. 
The  dlvlsian  Is  comprised  of  fair-mkided  and  reasonable 
public  ofBciali. 

They  will  establish  standards  of  purity  based  upon  pubUc 
needs  and  campatlble  with  economic  necessity.  They  will 
treat  the  polluters  and  tbe  pubUc  with  equal  Justice  and  fair- 
ness. They  will  neither  harass  Industry  needlessly  nor  Ignore 
the  public  interests.  They  represent,  under  the  authority  of 
this  amendment,  tbe  most  moderate  approach  to  the  eventual 
solution  of  America's  poQutlon  problem  that  can  be  devised 
without  a  complete  capitulation  to  the  polluters  and  a  public 
confession  that  ooChlng  Is  to  be  done  to  disturb  their  expan- 
sion of  poUutlon  to  the  point  that  not  a  fish  can  swim  In  our 
streams  and  where  our  rivers  will  become  creeping  cesspools, 
indicating  to  a  sorry  world  that  America  Is  the  land  of  tbe 
free  and  the  home  of  poUutlon. 

THIS  oowaaass  rAcas  a  obbat  cHAUxiraa 

This  Congress  faces  a  great  challenge  in  conservation.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  it  will  meet  the  challenge  courageously 
and  enact  Senate  bill  685  in  the  form  In  which  it  passed  tbe 
House,  thus  treating  with  equal  justice  the  people  who  own 
our  streams  and  the  polluters  who  heretofore  have  unhappily 
monopolized  so  many  ot  them  for  private  profit.  By  so  doing 
we  can  make  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  conservation  of 
American  natural  resources  and  the  iwotectlon  of  the  peoples' 
rights.  We  can  help  give  substance  to  the  song.  America 
the  Beautiful  
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Mr.  BARKLET.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobd  a  very  Interesting  and 
timely  address  delivered  today  by  the  President  of  tbe  United 
SUtes  before  tbe  Ooveming  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
Itfinted  in  the  Racota.  as  follows: 

In  tbe  year  ISOO.  on  April  14.  and  without  fanfare  of  trumpeta. 
an  Inter>Ainerlean  copfarsace  unanlmouslT  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  that  "there  ihaU  be  farmed  by  tbe  countries  repre- 
sented In  this  oonfereikoe  an  asanplatton  under  tbe  title  of  tbe 
International  Union  of  American  RepiiUlca." 

Tbe  tasks  of  tbe  new  organiaatlan  were  dinple.  They  were  to 
eoUect  and  dietrtbute  eomznerelal  tnfamaatkn.  to  publish  a  bulle- 
tin, to  proTlde  trade  Information  and  to  eany  forward  tbe  work 
of  promoting  sound  business  relaUons. 

But  behind  these  proaale  wcatOa  xhere  was  the  drlTtng  force  of  a 
great  AoMrloan  eooesptlan  wbleb  bad  been  gathering  headway 
for  SO  year*. 

Tbe  Ideal  orlglnstsd  In  the  mind  of  Simon  BoUTsr;  and  a  kindly 
history  baa  pfeeer^ed  for  us  the  draft  he  had  written  in  1835. 
sketching  bis  puapcae  and  oblaetlve. 

His  aim  was  peace  for  the  Amertoas.  EDs  hope  was  that  the 
AmiO'lcan  example  nUgbt  eventuaUy  gl've  peace  to  tbe  entire 
world  ms  plan  was  stated  In  a  single.  brlUlaqt  sentence:  "Tbe 
Mew  World  tabss  Shape  m  the  form  at  Independent  naUons,  all 
Joined  by  a  -rfnantm  law  wbteh  would  contrQl  ttaetr  foreign  rela- 
Uons and  wouM  offer  them  the  etablinrtng  foroe  of  a  general  and 
permanent  oongrees."  The  result,  as  you  know,  was  the  caning 
of  the  OonfMenoe  of  Panama  m  1836. 

At  that  time,  tt  took  bold  mlnda  even  to  dream  of  universal 
Lnd  ywt  ttaa  Ooagraas  of  Panama  gave  clear  expresston  to 
ly  thaS  TTT*^**'^  Petore  that  time,  there  bad  been  but 
tarn  of  peace  known  to  the  world.  One  of  them  had  been 
the  peaes  of  mUvenal  conquest,  which  Rome  had  achieved  and 
and  wtklch  Napoleon  bad  vainly  eiMleavored  to  Imitate.    The 


oilier  was  the  <taQgerous  and  temporary  peace  of  halanre  of 
power — which  even  in   1834  was  plainly  no  permanent  solution. 

At  the  Congress  of  Panama,  the  American  nations  proclaimed 
the  Ideal  of  s  cooperative  peace:  the  peace  of  free  equals,  freely 
sgreelng  to  settle  whatever  dliferences  might  arise  among  them  by 
none  Init  pacific  nteans — detennlned  to  oo<q;>erate  wltn  each  other 
for  the  greater  good  of  all. 

Never  before  had  any  group  of  nations  been  asked  to  renotinco 
the  splendors  of  Indefinite  conquest  and  to  achieve  their  true 
grandeur  by  peaceful  cooperation.  Tet  that  was  precisely  what 
tbe  Axnarlcas  were  considering. 

The  dream  of  Bolivar  was  not  realized  at  the  Congress  of 
Panama.  But  It  did  remain  a  hope,  an  Inspiration.  To  the 
wrlten.  the  posts,  the  dreamsis.  who  kept  the  Ideal  of  cooperative 
peace  alive  through  the  Imperialist  nineteenth  century  we  owe 
an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  spite  of  several  attempts  to  bring  to  a  realization  the  Ideal  of 
tnter-Amerlosn  unity,  more  than  six  decades  went  by  before  tbe 
seed  began  to  grow.    I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  on  that  occasion 

tbe  InlUaUve  came  from  tbe  United  States.  In  1888  President 
Cleveland  approved  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  btm  to  call 
a  conference  of  the  American  countries  in  order  that  there  might 
bs  worked  out  a  peaceful  plan  for  the  settling  of  disagreements 
and  disputes,  and  a  means  of  encouraging  such  reciprocal  rela- 
tions as  would  benefit  all. 

It  was  that  Inter-Amerlcan  conference,  50  years  ago,  that  set 
up  the  International  Union  of  the  American  Republics,  the  anni- 
versary of  Which  we  are  observing  today.  In  opening  the  con- 
ference. James  O.  Blaine  expressed  Its  high  purpose  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "We  believe  that  a  q?lrlt  of  Jtistlce,  of  common  and 
equal  Interest  between  the  American  states,  wUl  leave  no  room  for 
an  artificial  balance  of  power  like  unto  that  vrblch  has  led  to  wars 
abroad  and  drenched  Europe  In  blood." 

Fifty  years  of  unremitting  effort  has  brought  our  republics  far 
along  the  road  that  leads  to  this  goal.  Today  as  never  before 
our  nations  have  reason  to  appreciate  the  fruits  of  that  progress. 
For  today  we  are  again  face  to  face  with  the  old  problem. 

Unlvenal  and  stable  peace  remains  a  dream.  War,  more  horrible 
and  destructive  than  ever,  has  laid  Its  blighting  hand  on  mauy 

parts  of  the  earth.  Peace  among  our  American  nations  remains 
secure  because  of  the  instruments  we  have  succeeded  In  creating. 
They  embody,  In  great  measure  at  least,  the  principles  upon  which, 
I  believe,  enduring  peace  must  be  based  throughout  the  world. 

Peace  reigns  today  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  because  our 
nations  have  liberated  themselves  from  fear.  No  nation  is  truly 
at  peace  If  It  lives  under  the  shadow  of  coercion  or  Invasion.  By 
the  simple  process  of  agreeing  that  each  nation  shall  respect  the 
Integrity  and  independence  of  the  others,  the  New  World  has  freed 
lt£elf  of  the  greatest  and  simplest  cause  of  war.  Self-restraint  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  equal  rights  of  our  neighbors  as  an  act  of 
effective  wlU  has  given  us  the  peace  we  have  had.  and  will  pre- 
serve that  peace  so  long  as  we  abide  by  this  tiltlmate  moral  law. 

Peace  reigns  among  us  today  because  we  have  agreed,  as  neigh- 
bors should,  to  mind  our  own  business.  We  have  renounced,  each 
and  all  of  us.  any  right  to  Intervene  In  each  other's  domestic  affairs, 
recognising  that  free  and  Independent  nations  must  shape  their 
own  deatlnles  and  find  their  own  ways  of  life. 

Peace  reigns  among  us  today  because  we  have  resolved  to  aettla 
any  dispute  that  should  arise  among  us  by  friendly  negotiation  In 
accordance  with  justice  and  equity,  rather  than  by  force.  We 
have  created  effective  machinery  for  this  purpose  and  we  have 
demonstrated  our  willingness  to  have  full  recourse  to  that  method. 

Peace  reigns  among  us  because  we  have  recognized  the  principle 
that  only  through  vlgoroua  and  mutually  beneficial  international 
economic  relations  can  each  of  us  have  adequate  access  to  mate- 
rials and  opportunities  necessary  to  a  rising  level  of  economic  well- 
being  for  our  peoples.  In  every  practicable  way  we  are  seeking 
to  bring  this  vital  principle  to  Its  reallaatlon. 

We  of  this  hemisphere  have  no  need  to  seek  a  new  international 
order;  we  have  already  found  It.  This  was  not  won  by  hysterical 
outcries,  or  violent  movements  of  troops.  We  did  not  stamp  out 
nations,  captxve  governments,  or  uproot  innocent  people  from 
the  homes  they  had  built.  We  did  not  invent  absurd  doctrines  of 
race  supremacy,  or  claim  dictatorship  through  universal  revolution. 

The  Inter-American  order  was  not  built  by  hatred  and  terror. 
It  has  been  paved  by  the  endless  and  effective  work  of  men  of 
good  will.  We  have  built  a  foundation  for  the  lives  of  himdreds 
of  millions.  We  have  unified  these  lives  by  a  common  devotion 
to  a  moral  order. 

The  cooperative  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  not  cre- 
ated by  wishing:  and  It  will  require  more  than  words  to  main- 
tain It.  In  this  association  of  nations,  whoever  touches  any  one 
of  us  touches  all  of  us.  We  have  only  asked  that  the  world  go 
with  us  m  the  path  of  peace.  But  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  that 
way  open  only  if  we  are  prepared  to  meet  force  with  force  if  chal- 
lenge Is  ever  made. 

Tbday  we  can  have  no  illusions.  CMd  dreams  of  universal  em- 
pire are  again  mmpant.  We  bear  of  races  which  '•'■ttn  the  right 
of  mastery.  We  learn  of  groups  which  insist  they  have  the  right 
to  Impose  their  way  of  life  on  other  cations.  We  encotmter  eco- 
nomic compulsions  shrewdly  devised  to  force  great  areas  Into  po- 
litical spheres  of  Influence. 

AU  of  this  Is  not  cf  mere  academic  Interest.  We  know  that 
wliat  happens  m  the  Old  World  directly  and  powerfully  affects  the 
peace  and  well  being  of  the  New.  It  was  for  this  very  reason 
that  we  have  adopted  procedures  that  enable  us  to  meet  any 
eventuaUty.     At  Buenos  Aires  we  agreed  that  we  wotUd  consult. 
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should  our  peace  be  threatened.  At  Lima  v»e  agreed  to  stand  to- 
gether to  defend  and  maintain  the  abscdute  Integrity  of  every 
American  nation  from  any  attack,  direct  or  Indirect,  from  beyond 
the  aeaa.  At  Panama  we  worked  out  ways  and  means  for  keeping 
war  away  from  this  hemisphere.  I  pray  God  that  we  shall  not 
have  to  do  more  than  that;  but  should  It  be  necessary,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  should  be  wholly  successful.  The  Inner  strength  of 
a  group  of  free  people  is  Irresistible  when  they  are  prepared  to  act. 
In  my  concepUon.  the  whole  world  now  Is  struggling  to  find  the 
basis  of  its  me  in  coming  centurjes. 

I  affirm  that  that  life  must  be  based  on  positive  values. 

The  value  of  love  will  always  be  stronger  than  the  value  of 
hate:  since  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  which  employs  hatred 
eventually  is  torn  to  pieces  by  hatred  within  Itself. 

The  value  of  a  belief  in  humanity  and  Justice  is  always  stronger 
than  the  value  of  belief  In  force;  because  force  at  last  turns  in- 
ward and  If  that  occurs  each  man  or  group  of  men  Is  finally  com- 
pelled to  mcas\ire  his  strength  against  his  own  brother. 

The  value  of  truth  and  sincerity  is  always  stronger  than  the 
value  of  lies  and  cynicism.  No  process  has  yet  been  Invented 
which  can  permanently  separate  men  from  their  hearts  and  con- 
sciences or  can  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  results  of  their 
ideas  as  time  roUs  by.  You  cannot  make  men  believe  that  a  way 
of  life  is  good  when  it  spreads  poverty,  misery,  disease,  and  death. 
Men  cannot  be  everlastingly  loyal  unless  they  are  free. 

We  acclaim  today  the  s>-mbol  of  50  years  of  the  American  w«y. 
We  are  determined  to  continue  on  that  way  In  friendship.  We 
are  determined  that  our  mutual  relations  be  buUt  upon  honor 
and  good  faith.  We  are  determined  to  live  in  peace  and  to  make 
that  peace  secure  We  are  determined  to  foUow  the  path  of  free 
peoples  to  a  civilization  worthy  of  freemen, 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  U.  MEAD.  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  deUvered  by  me  on 
Saturday  AprU  13.  during  the  course  of  the  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  over  the  N.  B.  C.  network  on  the  subject 
of  farm  legislation  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  cbjecUon.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  Klad  to  have  thU  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  farm  people 
of  America  and  to  the  city  people  as  well  who  may  be  listening  to 
this  farm-and-home-hour  broadcast  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federaucn.  First  of  aU.  let  roe  say  that  I  come  from  an  apncu^tuj^ 
State  We  have  nearly  a  million  farm  people  in  New  York.  We 
produce  a  wide  variety  of  farm  products  and  we  lead  the  Nation  \n 
the  production  of  four  or  five  important  crops.  ^     »     ,     ^w 

New  York  State  ranks  first  in  the  value  of  dairy  products,  fourth 
in  commercial  truck  crops,  ninth  in  value  of  farm  animals  first  m 
the%roduclion  of  buckwheat,  second  In  the  product  en  o£, grapes, 
third  in  cherry  production,  second  in  rommfrrlal  apple  production, 
fourth  In  pear  production.  ,     .       ,  _* 

New  York  is  net  only  a  great  producing  area;  It  is  also  a  vast 
consuming  area.  The  New  York  City  market  is  the  greatest  con- 
rumlng  c«iter  In  the  Unit<^  Slates,  cne  of  the  largest  In  the  world. 
13.000.000  consumers,  about  one-tenth  of  our  country  s  entire  popu- 
lation, reside  In  my  State.  ..♦„„^.^,„* 

Therefore  I  am  interested  in  farm  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  the'  fanner  and  the  consumer.  Smce  I  flrrt  came  to  Ccn- 
gress  I  have  had  an  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  agnculture.  both  in 

my  State  and  in  the  Nation.  ^.     ^     ^       ,  „  ,w„>,i-. 

During  the  last  7  years  we  have  been  able  to  develop  a  workable 
farm  prcgnun.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  played 
a  very  important  part  in  molding  puWlc  opinion  and  helping  to 
biing  about  the  present  nsUonal  farm  program,  which  has  saved 
American  agrlcuUure  from  bankruptcy  and  the  Nation  Irom  rum. 

Our  present  farm  program  is  not  perfect;  we  will  never  have  a 
r>erfect  program.  It  will  always  be  neceaaary  to  modify  and  improve 
the  program  from  time  to  time  In  the  light  of  practical  experience 
and  to  meet  changing  conditions.  Nevertheless.  I  leel  that  we  are 
making  deflnlte  progress  In  our  effort  to  improve  agricultural 
conditions.  .  ^       .      ..  _  _,, 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  greatest  consuming  center  in  the  Na- 
t'on  and  at  the  same  time  from  a  leading  agricultural  State^I 
realize  the  close  interdependence  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor. 
I  appreciate  the  mutuality  of  Interests  of  farm  people  and  city  peo- 
ple     1  am  convinced  that  we  wUl  never  fuUy  solve  the  unemploy- 


ment problem  tmtll  we  solve  tbe  farm  problem.  It  Is  equally  true 
that  we  cannot  fully  solve  the  farm  problem  imtu  we  solve  the 
vmemployment  problem. 

Unless  farmers  are  restored  to  a  parity  position  with  Industry, 
we  cannot  have  an  adequate  market  for  the  goods  of  industry. 

That  U  why  I  supported  the  present  farm  program:  that  Is  why 
I  supported  the  farm  spproprlations  when  they  were  recently  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  few  activities  by  which  tbe  problems  of  the  city  and 
the  country  are  dealt  with  more  eff«»ctlvely  than  tbe  program  carried 
on  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  CorporaUon.  It  provides  a 
realistic  and  effective  solution  of  the  paradox  of  starvation  in  the 
midst  of  bulging  granaries  and  storehouses  which  afflicted  us  during 
the  depression  of  a  decade  skgo.  By  removing  these  prloe-de- 
preaslng  surpluses  from  market  channels  where  they  would  other- 
Wise  nUn  the  farmers'  prices,  we  increase  the  income  of  farmers, 
snd  St  the  same  time  we  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
millions  of  city  families  through  distribution  of  the  necessities  of 
life  to  the  destitute,  to  the  low-Income  groups  who  otherwise  could 
not  obtain  them.  This  program  has  had  a  wholesome  and  stabllla- 
ing  effect  upon  our  agricultural  economy  and  has  done  much  to 
relieve  sviffering  In  the  cities.  This  program  merits  the  continued 
support  of  both  urban  and  rural  people. 

It  was  my  pleasure  last  year,  and  again  this  year,  to  assist  the 
officials  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  headed  by  Mr. 
CNeil.  and  its  national  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  headed  by 
Mr  Herbert  P.  King,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  in  obtaining  additional  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  study  some  of  the  problems  confronUng  the  pro- 
ducers  of   fruits  and   vegetables,   particularly   marketing   problems. 

But  let  me  say  a  word  about  farm  credit.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant agricultiutil  problems  which  has  come  before  Congress  for 
attention  this  session  Is  that  of  rural  credit.  During  the  past  25  years 
we  have  built  up  a  well-rounded  eystem  of  rural  credit — 12  Federal 
land  banks  which  extend  farm-mortgage  loans  to  farmers.  12 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  which  extend  production  credit 
through  farmer-owned  cooperative  production  credit  associations— 
s  system  of  banks  for  cooperatives  to  extend  credit  for  fanners' 
cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing  associations.  Notable  prog- 
ress In  tbe  extension  and  Improvement  In  this  system  has  been  made 
during  recent  years. 

As  a  result  of  long  study  of  this  problem  of  rural  credit  and  years 
of   practical  experience  in  meeting  the  credit  need  of   fanners. 

the  major  national  farm  organizations  have  come  to  the  concltision 
that  this  system  should  be  administered  and  supervised  by  an 
independent  blp>artlaan  board. 

A  bill  Is  now  pending  in  Congress  which  removes  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  which  it 
was  transferred  some  months  ago  by  Executive  order.  It  reestab- 
lishes it  as  an  Independent  agency  under  the  administration  of 
a  board  of  five  members. 

This  legislation  is  strongly  supported  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Orange,  the  Na- 
tional Coxincll  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  other  farm  groups.  It 
merits  very  careful  attention  and  consideration. 

One  of  the  great  problems  confronting  farmers  and  the  Nation  is 
the  excessive  cost  of  distribution,  which  perAltzes  both  farmers  and 
consumers.  In  an  effort  to  improve  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities,  farmers  developed  cooperative  marketing  associations. 
Notable  progress  has  boen  made  in  the  farmers'  cooperative  move- 
ment. Farmers  found  by  practical  experience,  however,  that  they 
alone  could  not  solve  the  distribution  problem.  In  order  to  supple- 
ment and  assist  farmers'  cooperatives  in  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  distribution  of  farm  commodities,  the  marketing-agreements  pro- 
gram was  developed  as  a  part  of  the  national  farm  program  of  1938. 
Since  that  time  It  has  been  modified  and  improved.  It  has  been 
used  with  notable  success  to  aid  the  producers  of  dairy  products 
and  certain  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  my  State,  for  example,  it  has  been  a  lifesaver  to  the  dairy 
farmers  The  Inauguration  of  a  milk-agreement  order  for  the  New 
York  City  mllksbed  in  August  1938  raised  the  price  to  farmers 
Immediately  from  SI  35  per  100  pounds  to  $1.87  and  protected  their 
market  until  February  1939.  when  the  order  was  suspended.  Chaos 
ensiied  and  the  market  became  demoralized.  The  price  dropped 
from  »1.88  in  January  to  |138  in  March  and  then  to  $1.04  in  May. 
When  the  order  was  reinstated  m  July  1939  there  was  an  Immediate 

I    advance  in  milk  prices  from  $1  14  in  June  to  $1.50  in  July  to  $1.89 

!    in  August  and  $228  in  November.     In  his  attempt  to  sectire  fair 

I    and  Just  prices  for  his  milk  the  farmer  has  the  support  of  the  con- 

I   sumer,  while  at  times  both  have  felt  that  the  cost  of  distribution 

;    and  of  processing  was  excessive. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  acted  on  this  session  of 
Congress  is  the    resolution    extending    the   Hull   Reciprocal   Trade 

I  Agreement  Act.  I  rupported  the  trade-agreement  program  because 
I  want  to  promote  the  fullest  practical  development  of  our  markets, 

'  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  because  I  believe  it  will  help  to 
create  a  solid  foundation  for  a  stable  peace  and  for  satisfactory 
world  economic  progress  after  the  present  European  war  is  over. 

'  It  is  a  forward-looking,  practical  program,  under  which,  as  a 
Nation  we  are  making  tremendous  progress  under  conditions  of 
safety  '  and    netghborliness      Secretary    Hull    has    cautiously    safe- 

'    giiarded  the  Interests  of  our  farm  and  industrial  InteresU  and  at 
the  Bfime  time   has  gained   hundreds  of  conc*-sslons  from  foreign 
nations  for  our  egriculttiral  and  industrial  exports. 
Before  I  conclude  let   me  draw   your  attention   to  some  other 

I    Important   farm   bills   now   before   Congreaa.    The   House   reoenUy 
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■  bUl  extcodlng  the  currant  S^  •percent  Intereet  rate  on  fed- 
eral land- bank  bonds  for  another  fr-7ear  period  beginning  July  1, 
1940  Thif  bUl  Is  now  m  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Banting  and 
Currency  Oonunlttee.  If  It  beeomos  a  law.  tu  benefits  will  save  oiir 
fanners  nUUlons  of  dollars  during  the  next  few  yean. 

Tbe  HouM  Committee  on  AgrUniltwe  bas  approved  tbe  Lee- Jones 
rana  Ttnaat  Act,  daslgnod  to  enable  the  Sacretary  of  Agriculture  to 
assist  a  greatly  increased  nxunber  of  farm  tenimts  up  the  Isdder  to 
farm  ownersblp.  It  wUl  likewise  aasut  praaent  owners  to  refinance 
their  existing  oioftgagea. 

In  short,  the  Lee-Jones  bill  provides  for  a  system  of  Gk>vemment 
insuranoa  of  farm  mortgage*  ilmUar  to  the  mortgage-lcs\iranoe  pro- 
yisloas  of  the  Natkmal  Hotislhg  Act.  under  which  the  Federal  Hotis- 
tng  Admlnlstratton  has  Insured  over  t3.000.000.000  in  mortgagee  for 
urban  borne  owner*. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  affords  a  real  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
do  somethififf  »bout  our  farm-tenancy  problem.  About  42  percent 
of  all  our  farmers  were  tenants  in  103A.  The  Bankhead-Jones  Act 
authorize*  an  annual  appropriation  of  (SO.000.000  for  tenant  pur- 
chaee  loans,  but  this  axnount  1*  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  type  cf  financing.  Tbe  Government  cannot  provide 
all  of  the  heeded  funds,  but  It  can  tap  a  tremendous  reservoir  of 
private  capital  by  setting  up  this  proposed  Izisurance  system  for 
tenant  purchaee  loans. 

I  want  to  appeal  for  unity  of  action  In  the  solution  of  oxu*  great 
social  and  economic  problem* — ^unlty  among  farmers  and  unity 
between  tbe  great  eoonomlc  groupt  In  our  Nation — liulustry,  agri- 
culture, and  labor — to  cooperate  together  In  the  solution  of  these 
vital  national  problems. 

In  these  days  of  \incertalnty  and  unrest,  as  the  last  great  bulwark 
of  democracy  left  In  the  world,  we  need  all  of  the  strength  and  aid 
which  unified,  cooperative,  and  unselfish  endeavor  can  supply. 
These  are  not  days  when  we  can  afford  to  dry  up  the  springs  of 
progress  by  unsound.  Illogical,  or  unwarranted  attacks  on  the  me- 
chanics of  representative  government.  The  most  pressing  require- 
ment of  this  day  and  hour  Is  patriotic  cooperation  in  the  sdvance- 
ment  of  methods  designed  to  assist  all  of  us — labor,  industrialist, 
and  farmer — in  the  economic  plight  common  to  us  all.  With  unity 
and  united  endeavor  we  will,  through  democratic  processes,  hold 
the  gains  which  we  have  nuule  and  pave  the  way  for  a  brighter, 
happier,  and  more  peaceful  America  in  the  tomorrows  to  come. 

And  in  this  splendid  effort  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
stands  ready  to  make  its  fullest  contribution. 
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Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a  statement  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Towksknd)  on 
April  15.  1940.  on  the  silver- purchase  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoui.  as  follows: 

Unttsd  Statxs  Siltsb  BrrrrNc  Hklptui.  to  Japan 
(8tat«ment  by  Senator  Johm  G.  Townsxns,  April  15.  IMO) 

How  the  United  States  forelgn-sllTer-buylng  program  is  helping 
Jspan  Is  dlaeloeed  In  an  article  In  the  March  21  Issue  of  the  Trans- 
Pactflc.  an  American-owned  TOkyo  weekly. 

Ttie  article  lepotts  that  the  Japanese  Oovemment  has  established 
•Over  buytng  In  wh^^o*"  and  department  stores.  At  these  offices 
cuch  stiTer  articles  as  m«dals.  cigarette  cases,  sport  trophies,  and 
the  like  are  puicbaaed.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange 
In  Japan,  the  aYallabUity  of  tbe  SUver  Purcnase  Act  of  1034  U 
imdoubtedly  of  great  assistance  to  the  Japanese  Oorcmment. 

Tbit  fuU  teat  o<  the  article  follows: 

"KXLm  ruscHAscs  bbcih 

"A  more  to  buy  up  sliver  held  by  the  public  was  begun  March  IS 
by  the  wartUne  Materials  Utilisation  Association.  sup]X)rted  by 
the  Finance,  Commerce  and  IiKlustry.  and  Home  Mlnlstrtes,  as  well 
as  the  Tokyo  prefectvtral  and  muulctpal  cfflces  and  the  Central 
LesLgue  for  Nattonal  Spiritual  Mobilization.  Domel  reports. 

"Buying  offices  were  set  up  In  tbe  Joto  Primary  School,  Nlhon- 
baahl  Ward,  the  Tbklwa  Primary-School  Nursery,  in  the  same  ward. 
and  the  Mltlsnkoshl.  Shlroklya.  and  Tkkashimaya  department 
■tares.    Ifemben  at  the  association  and  sllTer  experts  were  at  each 


IgnUt: 


place  to  weigh  the  metal  offered.  Signs  stating  Xst's  bave  your 
sUver'  urged  the  public  to  sell. 

"Cash  was  paid  at  Che  rate  of  OJi  sen  a  grain  for  such  articles 
as  medsls,  cigarette  cases,  cups,  sport  trophies,  and  other  silver 
ornaments.  One  person  wss  rfported  to  have  offered  300  allver 
coins  minted  dxirlzig  the  Meiji  era.  Another  seller  was  Mr.  Hachio 
Shlokawa.  managing  director  of  the  Dal-Ichi  Marine  A  Pire  In- 
surance Co..  who  received  30  J7  yen  for  dliyosing  of  a  Dalkokuten 
(god  of  wealth)  and  other  ornaments. 

"No  time  limit  has  been  let  for  purchases." 


The  Townsend  Pension  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

OF  CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  15  (^legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


LETTER  TO  HON.  JOHN  TABKR,  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  April  15.  1940. 
addressed  by  me  to  the  Honorable  John  Taber,  Member  of 
Congress,  discussing  the  question  of  the  yield  under  the  2- 
percent  transactions  tax  provided  for  in  the  Townsend  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AFan.  15,  1940. 
Hon.  John  Tabix. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deas  CoNGRTssviAjf  Tabeb  :  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
on  March  27,  1940,  In  the  House  of  Representatives  you  stated  that 
tbe  a  percent  gross  income  tax.  provided  in  tbe  new  Townsend  bill, 
would  yield  only  912  25  a  month  for  each  of  the  10,000.000  recipients 
who  are  expected  to  claim  the  pensiona. 

Yotir  statement  Is  plainly  and  grossly  erroneous  and  in  common 
decency  should  be  retracted  by  you. 

My  own  calculations  show  that,  before  exemptions  are  figured, 
there  would  be  about  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  billions  of  gross 
Income  subject  to  tbe  2-percent  levy.  This  predicated  upon  a  net 
national  Income  of  seventy-flve  billions. 

Under  the  bill,  wages  up  to  9360  a  month  are  exempt  as  is  proas 
Income  of  other  lOnds  up  to  $3,000  annually.  This  provision  would 
exempt  about  sixty-hve  billions,  leaving  three  hundred  billions  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  of  2  percent.  This  would  produce  six  billions  which 
wotild  provide  $50  a  month  for  10,000.000  people. 

If  you  wish  to  verify  my  fisrures  of  a  gross  national  income  of 
three  hundred  and  slxty-flve  billions  you  can  do  so  by  referring  to 
the  hearings  relative  to  the  Social  Security  Act  amendments  of  1939, 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  House  of  Representatives, 
Seventy-Sixth  Congress,  first  session,  volume  1.  page  849.  wherein 
representatives  of  the  Deptu^ment  of  Oommerce  testified  to  about 
the  same  amount.  I  might  tell  you  that  several  of  the  governmental 
bureaus  in  Waehlngton  will  report  to  jrou  about  this  same  approxi- 
mate groes  national  income,  which,  of  course,  varies  with  our  periods 
of  prosperity  and  depression. 

In  your  calculations  you  assume  that  70  percent  of  the  gross 
Income  would  not  be  taxed  under  the  provision  exempting  wages  up 
to  $250  B  month  and  gross  income  up  to  $3,000  a  year.  Here  you 
fall  Into  sad  and  serioiis  error.  I>oubtleas  you  had  in  mind  that 
about  70  percent  of  our  Income  groups  have  Incomes  under  $3,000 
annually,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  they  have  70  percent  of  the 
gross  national  Income.  On  the  contrary,  this  70  percent  of  our  tax- 
payers receive  cnly  about  20  percent  of  tbe  gross  national  income 
and  not  70  percent  as  you  figure. 

You  should  be  able  readily  to  see  why  this  must  be  true.  And  I 
calculate  In  rough  figures  to  simplify  your  understanding. 

46.000/XX)  workers,  average  wage  exempt  about  $900 

per    year $40,500,000,000 

All  otber  income  groups — farmers,  merchants, 
manufacturers.  Investois,  etc..  about  twelve  mil- 
lions in  number — average  exemption  $2,000  per 
year 24.  000,  000,  000 


04,500,000,000 
I  might  Inform  you  that  I  have  verified  these  figures  of  exemp- 
tions from  several  sources.  Including  the  Social  Security  Board.     If 
you  will  address  that  Board  I  am  sure  what  I  have  said  will  be  cor- 
roborated. 

I  do  not  contend  that  my  figures  are  entirely  accurate.     Precise 
yield  of  any  gross  mcome  tax  can  be  determined  only  by  experience. 


but  certainly  your  estimates  are  widely  In  error,  and  you  owe  your 
ooUeagties  and  the  people  of  this  Nation  a  ftather  and  accurata 
•tatement  which  I  hope  may  be  soon  forthcoming. 
X  remain. 

Sincerely  yours,  _^ 

8RBm>aN  DOWNTT. 


Patent  Sesquicentennial  Dinner 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  15  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    EDWARD  J.  KOBLE 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  interesting  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  Edward  J.  Noble,  Under  Secretary  cf  Coninierce,  at 
the  united  S'ates  Patent  Sesquicentennial  Dinner,  held  at 
the  Mayflower  Hctel  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  10,  1940. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rtcord.  as  follows: 

We  are  gathered  tonJsrht  to  celebrate  the  close  of  tbe  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  year  of  Uulted  States  patent  law  and  to  acclaim  the 
extraordinary  progress  of  American  Invention  under  the  protection 
thus  afforded  by  the  Congress.  The  heroes  of  the  occasion  are.  cf 
course  the  inventors  who  through  all  these  years  have  been  con- 
stanUy  lightening  the  burden  of  otir  toU  and  enriching  our  lives 
with  new  materials.  We  are  the  heirs  who  have  inherited  the 
knowledge  and  skills  these  men  and  women  have  given  the  world; 
we  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  their  present  and  future  labors. 

There  l«  nothing  new  or  novel  about  tbe  inventive  spirit  which 
has  enabled  these  people  to  endow  us  with  this  wealth  of  goods  and 
services.  That  spirit  has  a  universal  quaUty.  It  consists  of  an  apt 
adjustment  of  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  desire  to  build 

Those  cf  you  who  have  had  the  delight  of  reading  Clarence  Days 
comments  on  This  Simian  World  know  tbe  simple,  monkeylike 
Character  we  disguise  under  the  phase  "a  thirst  for  knowledge  " 
It  IS  merely  cur  everlasting  curl05lty.  cur  human  Instinct  for  pry- 
ing into  things,  cur  desire  to  know  what  makes  the  wheels  go  'round. 
This  trast  of  curiosity  causes  man  to  pry  into  every  comer  of 
his  wcrld  We  arc  a  race  cf  explorers,  not  so  much  becaii-se  we 
want  new  lands  a*«becau?e  we  want  to  know  what  lies  beyond  the 
horizon  Even  a  man  who  has  no  expectations  of  ever  going  any- 
where likes  to  look  at  a  map.  It  shows  him  the  reUtloas  between 
his  part  cf  the  world  and  the  mountains  and  lakes,  the  etreams, 
and  cit:es  th-'it  1:?  beyond 

It  is  this  same  instinct  cf  curiosity  that  animates  all  exploration 
In  the  fields  cf  science.  My  learned  friends  differentiate  between 
what  they  call  pure  science  and  what  they  know  under  the  name  of 
appLed  science  The  former  is  curiosity  In  its  most  urimateriallstlc 
form.  When  Sir  Isaac  Ne\:tcn  lay  under  tbe  apple  tree  wondering 
uhv  the  fruit  always  falls  downward  instead  of  outward  or  upward 
he  was  engaging  in  scientific  speculation  of  the  pin-e  variety  He 
was  mental: V  exploring  the  foict«  called  gravitation  without  thrught 
of  making  ar.y  useful  applications  of  such  discoveries  as  he  might 
make      He  Just  wanted  to  ascertain  the  inward  facts 

The  "pure-  sclenUsts  cf  today  are  still  foUowtng  that  unmate- 
rlalistic  bent.  They  a.'e  ranging  through  the  universe  exploring  iU 
every  phase.  With  the  accumulated  knowledge  cf  the  ages  at  th?ir 
disposal  they  are  prying  into  every  nook  and  cranny  Their  field 
rang«  from  Intonate  exploration  of  the  tiniest  conceivable  pa.-ticles 
of  matter  out  into  the  depths  of  astroncmical  space.  They  seek  to 
learn  Jiist  for  the  sake  of  knowing. 

The  men  and  women  wlio  have  made  the  inventions  we  crlebrate 
tonight  have  also  been  blessed  with  an  abtindant  rar.csiiy  In 
addition,  however,  they  have  been  endowed  with  a  strong  desire  to 
buiid.  to  con-truct.  to  produce  something  that  is  new  and  useful. 
That  combination  of  curiosity  and  the  creative  urge  tias  existed 
to  seme  de^ee  in  aU  ages  and  aU  dimes.  Somebody,  sometim-. 
discovered  fire  and  the  ways  In  which  It  could  be  made  useful. 
Someone  scmewhere  discovered  the  spear  and  the  arrow,  and  thereby 
enncbed  the  human  race  by  making  it  easier  to  get  meat.  The  old 
Greek  Archmiedcs.  gave  a  htige  lift  to  our  thought  at>out  applr-n? 
knowledge  to  useful  purposes.  In  the  centtines  that  hive  follcwed 
our  wwkers  in  applied  science  have  ctKistantly  gathered  and  applied 
more  and  more  knowledge  a£  to  bow  to  lighten  the  burden  of  human 
toU  and  how  to  produce  newer  and  better  things  that  are  of  use  and 

value. 

It  is  to  th««e  wcrkers  in  applied  science  that  we  have  been 
devoUng  our  att/?niion  en  this  one  hundred  and  fifueth  anniver- 
sary of  the  enactment  of  the  first  United  States  patent  law.     We 


are  Justly  proud  of  the  long  and  ever-growing  list  of  Americans 
who  have  dlsplaved  this  will  to  know  about  their  world,  and  the 
desire  to  apply  that  knowledge  In  new  and  useful  ways.  Their 
genitis  has  helped  to  make  our  lives  richer  and  freer  than  anyone 
had  reason  to  expect  150  years  ago.  Dtirlng  that  Interval  their 
creative  brothers  in  other  lands  have  not  been  Idle.  We  have 
profited  by  those  foreign  Inventions,  even  as  foreign  peoples  have 
profited  by  ours.  We  cannot  faU,  however,  to  take  a  Just  pride  In 
the  tremendous  accomplishments  the  dtli^ens  of  the  Uulted  States 
have  made  in  this  field  of  invention  diuing  the  last  century  and  a 

The  first  patent  sUtute  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  cf  the 
United  Slates  and  approved  by  President  George  Washington  on 
April  10,  17©0.  That  act  and  lU  successors  thrruph  the  Inter- 
vening years  hav»  been  designed  for  tiie  sole  purpose  of  stimulating 
and  encouraging  American  inv.ntlve  genius.  They  provide  that 
anyone  who  Invents  a  new  and  useful  thing  may  receive  a  patent 
which  will  entitle  him  to  the  excluslv?  right  to  make,  use,  and 
£eU  that  article  for  a  specified  number  of  years.  After  the  lapse 
of  that  time  the  invention  becomes  public  property.  Thereafter 
everyone  is  free  to  use  It  without  hindrance  or  charge. 

The  enactment  of  that  sUtute  so  early  In  the  career  of  the 
infant  republic  Is  but  another  evidence  of  the  foresight  and  wis- 
dom of  the  statesmen  of  that  day.  We  would  have  had  some  new 
inventions  without  any  Patent  Act.  The  instinct  to  create  cannot 
be  wholly  suppressed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  th« 
fair  and  equitable  protections  established  by  our  pstent  laws  have 
achieved  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  encouraging  American  in- 
vention. Without  them  we  would  not  have  secured  the  vast  In- 
terest we  have  had  in  this  exploratory  field  and  our  world  cf  today 
would  be  lacking  in  very  many  of  the  important  tools  and  product* 
that  make  our  civilization  what  it  is  

Those  of  us  who  viewed  the  parade  of  Inventions  In  the  cxjra- 
merce  Department  BiUldirg  this  afternoon  must  have  come  to  the 
table  trinlght  with  a  sharpened  awareness  of  the  relative  poverty 
that  existed  in  the  world  of  1790.  We  all  know  from  our  own 
experience  the  multitude  of  useful  things  we  now  have  which 
were  totally  absent  In  our  younger  days.  Some  of  tis  may  not 
know  much  detail  about  the  marvelous  mechanisms  that  «*duce 
the  amount  of  htmaan  labor  required  to  produce  those  goods. 
However  we  know  of  their  existence  and  see  abundant  evidence 
of  them  in  the  Increasing  mm  of  goods  and  services  that  are  con- 
stantly becoming  available  in  our  daUy  lives. 

This  afternoon's  parade  of  inventions  could,  of  course,  display 
only  an  infinitely  small  fracUon  of  the  tools  and  products  that 
our  American  Inventors  have  created  since  the  first  Patent  Act 
was  passed.  It  was  an  impreasive  sight.  It  served  to  renew  our 
memorlM  of  the  inventors  of  the  past  and  prewnt  and  our  ap- 
nreclatlon  of  their  contributions  to  our  civilization.  As  we  re- 
viewed their  creations,  thoughts  must  have  passed  through  n»ny 
minds  of  the  toU  and  hibors  that  went  into  the  development  of 
those  inventions.  The  spiritual  struggles,  the  repealed  disappoint- 
ments and   finally,   in  those   successful   cases,   the  satisfactions  of 

**^To  ^mTmlnd.  however,  the  most  significant  factor  of  aU  waa 
another  thing  unseen  It  was  the  fact  that  every  one  of  those 
inventions,  and  the  myriad  of  inventions  which  ^^^d^o*  be  dis- 
played, were  wholly  absent  from  the  hves  of  the  men  who  lived  In 
America  In  1790.  _.^,     ....        ,  .. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  have  portrayed  more  vividly  the  reUtlTe 
dearth  of  products  that  were  avaUable  for  consumption  in  the  days 
of  th-  founding  fathers.  Todays  parade  has  also  made  it  easier 
for  me  to  visualize  the  enormoxis  amount  of  labor  and  toll  reqtUred 
to  produce  the  handful  of  goods  cf  Indifferent  quality  that  the 
avcraee  famUy  of  1790  could  have  made  for  Itself  Tbe  richness 
of  the  hentage  we  have  gained  from  American  invention  is  meas- 
ured by  the  difference  between  the  siandards  of  living  and  hours 
of  work  that  then  prevailed  and  those  we  now  enjoy  in  the  America 

of  1940.  .  ^^ 

Around  the  dinner  tables  here  in  Washington  tonight  are  many 
intrepid  explorers  of  the  unknown.     I  Be<;  distinguished  representa- 
tives  of   the   groups   who   exercise   creative   talent    m    many   fields. 
Here   are   mechanical   and   hydraulic   enijlnccrs   who   conceive   and 
design  great  machines  which  contribute  to  Ughtcnlng  the  labor  in 
I    our  industrial  establishments,  and  lltt!<!  machines  which  we  use 
I    directly  to  add  to  the  ccmfort  and  efficiency  of  our  daily  Uvea.     I 
see  men  vho  have  won  their  disiinctlors  In  the  field  of  chemical 
research  where  they  are  developing  new  ioid  Improved  products  and 
processes  in  a  multitude  of  lines.    I  see  scltniisis  and  engineers 
I    who  devote  Iheii  lives  to  finding  new  and  Improved  applications  of 
!    e'ecincity  and  ratiio.     I  see  leaders  of  Industry  whx»e  function  I*, 
is  to  man-ofacture  the  products  of  all  invention  and  to  put  them 
into  distribution  so  that  they  may  become  readily  available  to  aU. 
I  see    also,  distinguished  members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  leader* 
from  the  Seiiste  and  the  House,  and  of3cer»  from  many  branches 
of  the  admmtstra-ion.     All  are  eager  to  proclaim  their  gratitude  to 
American  mventors. 

On  behalf  cf  all  who  are  present  here  tonight — on  behalf  of  an 
the  people  of  the  Umted  Slates  and  elitewhere  who  have  profited 
by  'heir  labors — I  express  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  our  Ameri- 
can inventors  of  the  present  and  the  pa»t,  and  our  best  wishes  for 
'    thoae  who  shall  follow  in  their  footstep*. 

I  salute  the  inventive  genius  of  America,  and  the  pwtent  laws 
which  have  done  so  much  to  foster,  protect,  and  encourage  It. 
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The  Un-American  Poll  Tax 
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687.000  people.     Tet  the  people  of  its  1,300  square  miles  cast  mors 
votes  in  the  last  elecUon  for  Its  2  Representatives  than  were  cast  Ln 
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The  Un-American  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  15,  1940 


BTATDCENT  BT  HENRT  H.  OOIXIN8,  JR. 


Mr.  OEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  the  testimony  of  Henry  H.  Col- 
lins. Jr..  legislative  representative  of  the  Descendants  of  the 
American  Revolution.  These  amazing  revelations  were  made 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
during  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  7534.  the  Oeyer  anti-poll-tax 
bill. 

The  facts  contained  therein  are  so  startling  that  one  is 
constrained  to  remark.  "Can  this  happen  here?"  Mr.  Col- 
lins Is  to  be  commended  for  this  carefully  prepared  testimony. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

■TA1XMKNT    ■T    HXXXT    H.    COLLINS.    JB.,    KATTOWAL    LFCtSLATTTl    CHAIB- 

MAN  or  otacxMDAirra  or  thx  ajceucam  ecvolution,  bxtorx  a  sxtb- 
coMMrrm  or  thx  bocsk  judiciabt  coMicrnTB  at  a  hzaxing  on 

THX  CrrXB   AMTI-POLL-TAZ   BILL    (H.   B.    TS34) 

Mr.  Chairman,  member*  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Descendants  of 
the  American  Rerolutlon  la  a  patrlotk;  organization  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  today  those  principles  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  In  1776.  One  of  the  chief  of  those  was  the  concept 
that  "taxation  without  representation  Is  tyranny."  In  order  to  free 
themselvea  from  the  yoke  of  unrepresentative  government,  cur  fore- 
fathers battled  for  and  won  the  Indeptendence  of  the  United  States. 
Their  chUdren's  chUdren  would  be  unfaithful  to  their  memory  If 
they  did  not  today  attempt  to  carry  to  completion  the  unfinished 
work  bequeathed  them. 

Taxation  without  repreaentatlon  exists  today  ta  the  eight  States 
of  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Georgia.  IClsBlssippl.  South  Carolina.  Ten- 
nessee. Texas,  and  Virginia,  which  require  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
aa  a  prereqtilsite  to  voting.  Federal  taxes  faU  alike  upon  all  States. 
Federal  laws  govern  equally  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  citizens 
Of  the  poU-tax  States  pay  these  taxes  and  are  governed  by  these 
laws.  Tet  on  neither  taxes  nor  Fedacal  laws  are  the  vast  majority 
of  the  f)eople  of  the  poU-tajt  Siatee  consulted.  Our  modern  slogan 
mif;ht  weU  be  "unrepresentative  government  is  tyranny";  yet  such 
government.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  we  have  today  In  the  poll-tax 
States. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  the  popvilatlon  of  a  State  deter- 
mines the  number  of  Representatives  It  shall  have  In  Congress. 
Today  one  Repreaentatlve  la  allowed  for  approximately  every  280.000 
people,  when  the  right  of  dttzens  over  21  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions Is  not  denied  or  abridged.  But,  contrary  to  the  fotuteenth 
amendment.  Congress  has  suffered  eight  States  to  retam  poll  taxes, 
which  greatly  reduce  the  electorate  without  proportionately  dlmm- 
Ishlng  their  representation  In  Oongreaa. 

There  are  78  Congreaamen  from  these  States.  Of  these.  29  re- 
ceived not  one  opposition  vote  m  the  last  election,  Incltxllng  the 
entire  delegations  from  Arkansas  and  IClsslsslppl.  Twenty-six  more 
each  had  leas  than  100  opposition  ballots.  Only  8  of  the  78  had 
to  face  an  opponent  who  polled  more  than  3.000  votes.  In  16  of 
these  districts  leaa  than  6.000  votes  were  sufficient  to  elect  a 
Congressman — 6,000  out  of  a  population  of  280.000. 

In  my  State,  Pennsylvania,  43.3  percent  of  the  population  goes 
to  the  paUa.  In  Georgia  only  2.3  percent.  In  the  last  election  In 
one  district  In  Pennsylvania  80  percent  of  the  entire  population, 
black  and  white,  adults  and  Infants,  native-born  and  foreign-born — 
60  percent.  I  aay,  of  the  people  voted.  In  one  district  In  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  other  hand,  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  population 
cast  a  ballot.  Whereas  m  that  Pennsylvania  district  for  every  2 
people  there  la  1  voter,  in  the  MlaslsBlppl  district  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  roxuid  up  199  American  citiaens  to  find  1  who  had  cast  a 
ballot.  In  that  district  only  2,172  votes  were  cast.  Yet.  due  to 
failure  to  reapportion,  that  district  Is  half  again  as  large  as  the 
average  and  contains  over  420.000  persons.  In  a  district  of  similar 
size  In  Mtnourl,  151.000  peraons  went  to  the  polls  and  cast  70  times 
as  many  votes  as  In  this  district  In  Mississippi.  Indeed,  nrare 
votes  were  cast  m  this  one  district  In  St.  Louis  than  were  cast  m 
the  three  entire  States  of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina, 
and  23  OongrMsmen  owe  their  seats  In  the  House  to  an  electorate 
•mailer  ttkaa  that  which  debated  the  election  of  this  1  Mlssourlan. 

In  my  district  ta  Psoxtsylvanla,  73.000  persons  voted  to  send  oae 
Reprsssntattvs  to  Ormgiess     Yet  the  combined  popular  vote  for  a 

f»up  (tf  10  well-known  Oongmsiaen.  consisting  of  1  from  Texas, 
fron  Vtrgtnla.  S  from  lilsrtssippt,  and  4  from  Georgia,  was  less 
than  that  east  tor  my  Bepresentatlve,  whose  district  is  somewhat 
T"«»i»»-  than  tbm  average  of  these  10.  Ms  Representative  has  one 
fOts.    1%«y  bavs  10.    Is  that  representative  government? 

An  inMftanit*'*t  ewinmlo  of  this  natkmal  dlagrace  is  shown  by  th« 
MB  Qt  ttllto  B&odi  Xdaiid.  tba  ■nsll—r  State  in  tbe  Unlom.  with 


687.000  people.  Yet  the  people  of  its  1,300  square  miles  cast  mors 
votes  m  the  last  election  for  its  2  Representatives  than  were  cast  in 
a  vast  area  of  the  United  States  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  Oceaa 
to  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  embracing  4  districts 
in  Virginia,  plus  the  entire  States  of  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi,  with  a  total  population  cf  ten  and  three- 
fourths  millions,  with  an  area  of  well  over  200.000  square  miles,  and 
with  36  Represeutatlves  In  the  House. 

One  of  the  most  active  chapters  of  the  Descendants  Is  In  that 
cradle  of  liberty.  Boston.  Mass.  In  the  latest  senatorial  elections 
Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  4  249.614.  cast  1.614,911  votes. 
This  was  more  than  were  cast  in  the  6  poll-tax  States  of  Alabama. 
Arkansas.  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  with  their 
population  of  over  17,000.000 — more  than  four  times  as  great. 

In  the  last  election  for  Senator  in  California,  44.5  percent  of  the 
people  voted:  m  Georgia  2.4  percent,  rwmocracy.  as  Judged  by  the 
use  of  the  ballot,  is  18  times  as  wldesp'^ead  In  California  as  It  Is  In 
Georgia.  In  every  district  of  New  Jersey  and  Iowa  and  In  33  of  the 
34  in  Pennsylvania  over  43.000  votes  were  cast  for  each  victor.  This 
is  8.000  more  votes  than  were  cast  for  all  7  candidates  from  Missis- 
sippi. Three  Kansas  districts  cast  over  69.000  votes  for  each  winner, 
more  than  were  cast  for  all  10  Representatives  from  Georgia.  The 
State  of  Nevada,  with  only  91.000  people  and  1  Representative,  came 
within  800  votes  of  the  total  number  of  ballots  cast  in  South  Carolina 
with  one  and  three-quarter  million  people  and  6  Congressmen. 

Democracy  in  the  poll-tax  States  has  greatly  declined  in  the  last 
60  years.  In  1876.  37.4  percent  of  the  male  population  of  these  States 
voted.  In  1936,  with  women  enfranchised,  only  12.1  percent  of  the 
population  voted.  The  percentage  of  poeslble  population  voting  has 
thus  declined  by  two-thirds  during  a  period  when  these  States  have 
almost  tripled  In  pc^vJatlon  and  enjoy  20  more  seats  in  the  House. 
In  the  case  of  South  Carolina  and  Mlsslsatppl,  actually  fewer  votes 
were  cast  in  1936  than  60  years  before,  in  South  Ctirollna  37  percent 
fewer,  yet  during  this  time  these  States  have  mcx'e  than  doubled  In 
population,  women  have  been  enfranchised,  and  each  has  an  addi- 
tional seat  In  the  House. 

This  unrepresentative  poll-tax  government  results  In  wlde-prrad 
disfranchisement,  tends  to  corruption  at  the  polls,  and  fastrns  the 
grip  of  machine  politics  securely  on  the  citizenry  of  these  districts. 
Where  only  one-sixth  to  one- tenth  as  many  people  vote  as  in  the  non- 
poll-tax  States,  patronage  goes  6  to  10  times  as  far.  The  tenure  of 
these  Representatives  is  thus  imduly  lengthened  and,  due  to  sen- 
iority, they  come  to  hold  a  disproportionate  number  of  chalrman- 
Ehips  in  both  Senate  and  House.  PoU-tax  Senators  and  Repre.««nta- 
tives  occupy  a  third — twice  their  due  proportion — of  standing 
committee  chairmanships  in  the  Senate  and  more  than  one-third  of 
all  committee  chairmanships  In  the  House.  Of  the  Members  who 
have  been  in  Ccngress  mere  than  20  years,  38  percent  are  from  the 
poll-tax  States,  again  more  than  twice  the  normal  expectation.  Of 
the  10  most  Important  House  committees,  4  have  poll-tax  chairmen 
and  3  more  have  ranking  members  from  poll-tax  States. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  only  three-fifths  of  the  Negro  population 
was  used  In  figuring  the  basis  for  Representatives.  The  Negroes 
did  not  vote  then;  neither  do  they  now.  Yet  today  the  entire 
Negro  population  is  counted  in  determining  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Twenty-eight  Representatives  from*  the  poll-tax  States 
owe  their  seats  to  Negro  population  counted  by  the  census  taker 
but  not  by  the  registrar  of  elections,  and  this  is  11  more  than  they 
would  have  been  proportionately  entitled  to  under  slavery. 

However,  the  poll  tax  not  only  disfranchises  almost  all  Negroes 
but  it  disfranchises  far  nsore  whites,  since  in  all  these  States  whites 
outnimiber.  and  in  some  cases  greatly  outnximber,  the  Negroes.  If 
we  asstmie,  for  example,  that  all  votes  cast  in  the  last  election  were 
white  votes,  we  find  that  in  the  poll-tax  States  only  7.9  percent  of 
the  white  population  voted,  a  percentage  that  sinks  to  3  7  percent 
In  Georgia  and  3.8  percent  in  Mississippi.  Stated  another  way. 
throughout  the  poll-tax  States  over  92  percent  of  the  whites  do  not 
vote.  Yet  in  the  State  of  Illinois  40.7  percent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion cast  a  ballot,  and  the  average  for  a  non-poll-tax  State  is  over 
34  jjercent  of  all  the  people. 

As  a  result  of  this,  only  15.000  persons  vote  In  an  average  poll-tax 
district  election  as  against  100.000  In  an  average  non-poll-tax  district. 
and  the  wtaner  in  these  latter  States  polls  three  to  four  times  as 
many  votes  as  in  the  former.  Thus  the  poll  tax  not  only  disfran- 
chises the  va.«rt  majority  of  citizens  In  the  States  where  It  la  In 
effect  but  It  disfranchises  more  thim  67  percent  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  because  one  vote  for  a  winner  In  a  poll-tax  State  has  greater 
value  than  three  votes  for  a  winner  elsewhere.  As  an  example  of 
the  working  of  these  um«presentatlve  elections,  last  year  the  lend- 
spend  bill  was  Introduced  by  an  administration  that  received  over 
18.000.000  Democratic  votes.  The  lend-spend  bill  was  defeated  by 
the  negative  votes  of  14  Congressmen  from  the  poll-tax  States. 
Yet  these  Representatives  received  a  total  vote  of  less  than  135  000. 
which  was  not  even  three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  18.000  OOo! 
This  recital  could  be  multiplied  Interminably.  A  digest  of  these 
facts  Is  contained  In  the  statistical  tables  appended  hereto. 

Stone  guardians  flanking  the  entrance  to  The  National  Archives 
of  the  United  States  proclaim  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty*  and  "What  is  past  Is  prologue."  Revering  the  memory  of 
our  fathers  who  died  that  this  covmtry  might  be  free,  remembering 
the  principles  for  which  they  fought,  and  seeing  about  us  today 
remnants  still  existing  of  the  evils  which  they  strove  to  overcome, 
the  Descendants  at  the  American  Revolution  would  be  neither  mind- 
ful at  the  lessons  of  our  forefathers  nor  possessed  of  the  vigilance 
they  admonished  did  we  not  condemn  the  poll  tax  as  thoroughly 
un-American.  The  Descendanu  heartily  endorse  and  support  the 
Geyer  bUI.  which  would  make  its  r*^if>r^i<Tgfi  in  Federal  elv«tlODa 
llle«al. 

AnoLS.  IMa 
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orer  their  lines  and  brought  to  their  hemes,  farms,  stores,  or  fac- 
tories, over  their  own  distribution  systems. 
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about  a  wage  of  only  30  cents  an  hour — a  wage  not  evtn  sufBclent 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  the  worker  and  his  family.    Nevertheless, 

^m m *k.»*    4rk   ^^^^*m,  mw%    v,rM.v    ta  tt^rk  murH     M.r\A 


Purthermore.  it  shotild  be  remembered  that  thousands  a*  farm- 
ers today  work  part  time  in  nearby  factories.  An  Increaalng  ntim- 
her  of  them  are  dolnc  thu  every  year  to  supplement  their  farm 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  15  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  ALVIN  J.  WXRTZ 


Mr,  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ap;)endix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
hv'-'red  by  Hon.  Alvin  J.  Wirtz,  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, on  the  question  of  trying  to  bring  about  harmony  and 
cocporatlon  between  the  citizens  of  the  great  Northwest  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment  in  the  utilization  of  the  power  which 
will  be  produced  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  power  which 
is  already  being  produced  at  Bonneville  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Reclamation  Era  for  March  19401 

UNDES  SZCHCTAST  WTXTZ  ON  POWm 

During  the  course  of  an  early  spring  Inspection  tour  of  Interior 
Department  projects  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  In  the  Northwest, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Alvln  J.  Wlrtz  addressed  chambers  of 
commerce  luncheons  at  Portland  and  at  Spokane.  In  both  places 
he  dwelt  upon  the  power  policy  of  the  Department  with  regard  to 
power  projects  under  Its  administration.  Of  parUcular  Interest  to 
those  Interested  In  reclamation  was  the  Secretary's  statement  at 
Spokane  following  his  vlalt  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam: 

"It  la  logical  that  States  and  communities  cooperate  with  the 
TMeral  Oovemment  In  the  development  of  large  projects  such  as 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  Such  a  partnership  is  foxinded  on  a 
reccffnltlon  of  Interdependence  and  mutual  trust.  It  presupposes 
an  Identity  of  Interest  and  a  common  goal.  We  are  securing  the 
rights  of  our  States  and  communities  against  the  ravages  of  nature 
and  absentee  control. 

"The  Federal  Oovemment  has  shown  the  extent  of  Its  trust  In  the 
people  of  the  Northwest  In  establishing  the  Columbia  River  projects 
as  great  national  Interests.  The  President  did  not  lay  down  any 
conditions  as  a  prerequisite  to  aiding  In  the  development  of  these 
projects.  He  had  confidence  In  the  people  of  the  Northwest  and 
faith  In  their  willingness  to  cooperate  to  make  these  national 
projects  monuments  of  productive  wealth  of  which  both  the  Nation 
and  the  Northwest  could  be  proud. 

"The  objectives  of  these  projects  were  to  control  the  waters  of 
the  Columbia  so  as  to  Irrigate  more  than  a  million  acres  of  land 
and  provide  oppnrtunlty  for  resettlement,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  available  for  the  widest  possible  use  electric  energy  at  the 
lowest  poEslble  cost.  Congress  provided  for  the  generation  of  power 
at  these  great  dams  by  and  at  the  risk  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  provided  for  the  transmission  of  power  from  these  dams  to  centers 
of  distribution.  These  things  the  Federal  Government  Is  doing  at 
cost,  and  it  Is  up  to  you  people  to  determine  how  and  by  whom  this 
power  shall  be  distributed. 

"In  connection  with  the  Grand  Coulee  project  the  Congress  with 
foresight  provided  an  antlspeculaticn  law.  No  man  may  enrich 
hlmre.f  by  gambling  In  a  resource  whose  value  Is  enhanced  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  The  acres  which  are  made  fertile  by  the 
waters  impounded  by  this  great  project  may  not  be  sold  and  resold 
at  ever-mounting  cost  merely  by  taking  advantage  of  the  effort  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

"Although  no  antlspeculation  bill  was  passed  with  regard  to  elec- 
tric power.  nonethelesB.  the  Congress  m  many  ways  has  stated  its 
policy  dlrecUy,  and  certainly  by  implication  in  this  particular  cass 
It  Is  evident  that  the  Congress  does  not  propose  that  there  shall 
be  speculation  in  electric  power.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
jointly  are  generating  this  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  Northwest — for  home  use,  for  commerce,  and  for  Industry.  The 
deaire.  then.  U  to  distribute  thu  electricity  to  the  largest  number 
of  persons  at  the  lowest  poaslbte  cost  so  that  Its  benefits  may  be 
spread  and  It  may  be  a  potent  factor  In  helping  raise  and  maintain 
the  standard  of  living  which  we  want  to  have. 

"As  I  say.  the  manner  of  the  distribution  Is  for  decision  by  the 
people  in  the  area.  But  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  benefits  from  this  power  shall  be  thetra  and  not  that  of  absentee 
managers.  Purthermore.  I  thlnJi  it  Is  the  duty  of  all  Federal  officials 
who  are  reeponalble  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  these 
projects  to  let  the  people  kjiow  that  they  have  the  right  to  have 
the  watar  Xrom  tttelr  nvers  utuiaed   by   their  dams  traxumlttcd 


orer  their  lines  and  brought  to  their  hemes,  farms,  stores,  or  fac- 
tories, over  their  own  distribution  systems. 

"It  la  your  responsibility  In  this  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  see  that  the  savl.igs  made  po:s!ble  by  this  project 
restUt  in  Increased  purchasing  jxiwcr  In  your  region." 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  15  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8).  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON.   JAMES   E.   MURRAY,   OF   MONTANA 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday.  April  14,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray]  delivered  a 
significant  and  forceful  address  before  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air.  which  was  broadcaot  ever  the  coast-to-coast  net- 
work of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  The  address 
related  to  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  wage-hour  law. 
I  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  Senators  and  request 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENTS    TO   THE    WACE-HOmt    LAW 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  tonight  you  will 
learn  some  shocking  news.  The  Federal  statute  that  outlaws 
starvation  wages  and  reduces  long  hours  of  work — the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act — Is  threatened  with  destruction.  Powerful  and  In- 
fluential groups  are  attempting  to  deprive  the  most  helpless  and 
underpaid  workers  In  America  of  the  protection  of  this  act.  They 
opposed  the  act  originally.  They  have  t>een  plotting  Its  death  ever 
since. 

I  refer  to  the  powerful  groups  representing  the  canning,  packing, 
sugar,  lumber,  tobacco,  and  wholesale  Interests  of  the  country,  now 
promoting  the  passage  of  legislation  In  the  Congress  which  would 
condemn  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Industrial  workers  to  a  state  of 
misery  and  suffering.  The  most  dangerous  of  these  bills  Is  the 
measure  sponsored  by  the  able  and  ag;;re8slve  Congressman  from 
North  Carolina.  Mr  Barocn.  Under  this  bill  the  several  groups  just 
mentioned  are  making  a  mass  attack  to  get  what  they  cculd  never 
secure  individually.  Some  of  these  groupw  argue  that  the  present 
law  should  be  construed  by  the  Administrator  so  as  to  exempt  their 
workers;  others  profess  they  are  only  se<klng  changes  In  the  Interest 
Of  the  farmer:  while  more  callous  groups  shamelessly  a&k  to  amend 
the  act  so  they  may  be  free  to  pay  as  low  a  wage  as  5  or  10  cents  an 
hour. 

All  these  devious  reasons  which  have  t>een  advanced  as  excuses  for 
destroying  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
fuse the  real  issue.  The  issue  here  Is  simple  and  clear-cut.  The 
question  Is:  Should  any  group  of  industrial  workers  in  the  United 
States  be  paid  less  than  30  cents  an  hour?  Is  a  wage  of  30  cents  an 
hour  too  high  for  the  woman  worker  who  tolls  and  sweats  in  the 
cannery?  Is  30  cents  an  hour  too  high  for  the  homeless  Itinerant 
laborer,  who  has  a  job  only  a  few  weeks  a  year  in  the  frult-packlng 
shed?  Are  we  to  admit  that  30  cents  an  hour  Is  too  much  to  pay  a 
man  who  spends  his  life  tolling  in  the  cheese  factory,  or  the  ice- 
cream plant,  or  who  must  earn  his  livelihood  shelling  pecans?  Is 
30  cents  an  hour  loo  high  for  the  worker  in  the  lumber  mill? 

Mr.  Bardkn  and  those  In  Congress  who  support  his  program  say 
this  wage  Is  too  much.  I  wonder  what  they  consider  a  fair  and 
decent  wage.  Suipped  of  all  legislative  verbiage.  Mr.  Babdem  la 
simply  proposing  by  this  bill  to  permit  thousands  of  human  beings 
to  work  at  a  starvation  wage  of  5  or  10  cents  an  hour. 

First,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  a  requirement  of  30 
cenU  an  hour  means  In  terms  of  a  living  wage  for  the  average 
family  of  a  father,  mother,  and  two  children.  Thirty  cents  an  hour 
for  a  week  of  40  hours  will  produce  $13  For  a  full  month's  work 
It  adds  up  to  only  (53.  Even  asfuming  that  such  a  laborer  were  to 
secure  a  full  year's  work,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  at  30  cents  an 
hour,  he  would  earn  just  $634.  Imagine  only  $6-J4  to  pay  the  rent, 
the  food,  clothing,  doctor  bills,  and  all  other  living  expenses  for  a 
worker  and  his  family  for  a  full  year. 

Every  cost-of-living  survey  so  far  made  by  the  Oovemment  has 
shown  that  just  the  bare  necessities  to  sustain  life  require  at  least 
•840  a  year  per  family.  And  remembering  that  does  not  begin  to 
provide  the  so-caUed  American  standard  of  living.  It  1*  barely 
enough  to  keep  a  family  at>ove  the  starvation  level.  Now.  $840 
per  jrear  means  40  c«nu  an  hour.    But  we  are  here  now  talking 
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about  a  wage  of  only  30  cenu  an  hour — a  wage  not  even  sufficient 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  the  worker  and  his  family.  Nevertheless. 
Congressman  Bakoen  says  that  30  cento  an  hour  is  too  much,  and 
he  asks  that  thou.'«ands  of  hopelessly  Indigent  people  be  excluded 
from  the  benents  of  the  act  so  that  tiiey  may  be  exploited  and 
worked  for  a  nickel  or  a  dime  an  hour.  Maybe  you  think  no 
American  employer  would  pay  sucb  a  shamefully  low  wage.  If 
you  doubt  it.  just  read  the  report  of  the  survey  made  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  which 
reveals  the  appalling  fact  that  thousands  of  workers  employed  in 
canning  factories  or  in  packing,  prooeaalng.  and  handling  food 
products  were  working  at  just  such  Inhuman  wages  before  the 
FWleral  wage  and  hour  law  l>ecame  effective.  The  wage  and  hour 
law  lifted  them  up  a  little,  but  now  these  proponento  want  to 
ptish  them  back  again 

Why  did  the  Congress  pass  the  wage  and  hour  law  In  the  first 
place-*  It  was  simply  the  result  of  widespread  Indignation  against 
starvation  wages.  Congress  realized  that  ralllions  of  human  beings 
In  this  country  are  so  helpless  and  weak  in  bargaining  power  that 
they  are  unable  to  get  a  living  wage  in  Iruluctry  unless  we  help 
them  Legislation  was  regarded  as  absolutely  essential  to  avoid  a 
system  of  industrial  peonage  In  this  country  similar  to  China  and 
other  countries  Furthermore,  the  act  was  also  Intended  to  help 
buslr-ess  by  raising  p'^rchasing  power.  It  was  intended  to  give  the 
workers  more  money  so  that  they  could  buy  more  goods  and  thus 
help  the  business  of  the  retailer,  the  manufacturer,  the  doctor,  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  farmer.  The  best  customer  of  the 
farmer  and  manufacturer  is  the  American  worker  He  is  limited 
In  sperdtnc.  however,  to  the  amount  he  receives  In  wages  When 
wssres  are  reduced,  sales  of  farm  products  and  merchandise  drop 
The  ackx.owiedged  cau!«e  of  unemployment  and  depression  in  our 
countrv  is  the  low  purcha.«!lng  power  of  the  toiling  masses  How, 
then   can  any  legislator  justify  the  lowering  of  wages? 

The  Wrge  and  Hour  Act  was  designed  also  to  protect  the  fair 
employer  who  pays  decent  wages  from  the  un^rrupulous  competi- 
tion of  those  who  would  t>eat  down  wages  to  secure  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage In  the  market  Employers  In  enlightened  and  progressive 
States  who  pav  fair  wages,  should  not  be  forced  Into  bankruptry 
by  legislation  intended  to  aid  those  who  chisel  down  wages  and 
engaee    In    unfair    competition. 

This  law  was  pass-d  also  because  many  forward-looking  States 
already  had  laws  requiring  the  payment  of  wages  equal  to  or  even 
higher  than  this  Federal  statute  requires.  Fbr  example.  California 
and  several  other  States  have  esUbUahed  mlnlmimi-wage  require- 
ments for  full-time  workers  In  fruit  mud  veeetable  canning  and 
packing  industries.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr  Bambtsi  and  his  asso- 
ciates that  employers  In  those  States  should  be  penalised  because 
■ome  other  Slates  let  their  employers  get  away  with  starvation 
wages?     I  certainly  cannot  agree  to  that. 

Why  should  we  discriminate  t>etw«en  Industries?  Wouldn't  the 
textile  manufacturers  have  a  just  complaint  If  they  were  forced  to 
pav  decent  wages  while  other  low-wage  Industries  are  given  ex- 
emption? Some  of  the  most  miserably  paid  workers  In  the  United 
States  are  engaged  In  the  very  operations  Congressman  Baboot 
proposes  to  exempt.  Is  there  any  juattoe  in  denying  them  the  same 
protection  we  have  given  to  other  factory  workers?  U  there  any 
Jtistlce  In  denying  fair  employers,  or  employe"  In  high-wage  States, 
protectlcn  from  the  chlae.era  In  other  SUtes'  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  advocates  of  these  exemptions  are  trying  to  punish  the  fair 
employer  and  leave  the  progressive  States  which  have  passed  mlnl- 
muin-wag^  laws  out  on  a  limb. 

Th'  canners  packers,  sugar,  tobscco,  and  Ixmaber  manufacttirlng 
peep!-  say  thev  want  these  ameodmentB  because  they  want  to  help 
the  farmer  That's  their  alibi  They  know  very  well  they  cannot 
get  Congress  to  destroy  the  law  unless  ttoey  can  inveigle,  bambooele, 
or  frighten  the  fanner  Into  fighting  Uielr  t>atUe  for  them  So  they 
«ay  "Mr  Farmer,  if  we  are  required  to  pay  our  workers  30  cents 
an  hour  we  wUl  have  to  reduce  the  price  we  are  paying  you  for 
yotir  produce  '  I  am  sure  no  InteHifent  farmer  is  going  to  fall  for 
this  bluff  Thev  are  now  paying  the  farmer  the  lowest  price  they 
can  get  away  with.  They  are  not  worklJig  for  the  faniier's  welfare. 
They  are  working  for  the  packer,  the  canner.  the  tobacco,  sugar, 
acdlumber  interests.  If  they  want  to  be  consistent  In  their  ihecry. 
why  dent  they  try  to  exempt  the  textile  mill  and  shoe  plant,  and 
the  manufacturer  of  wearing  apparel?  Don't  aU  the  materials  for 
those  things  come  from  the  farm,  too?  Not  only  that,  but  if  they 
are  consl-stent  they  will  exempt  Industries  mantrfacturing  such 
things  as  automobUes.  lumber,  motor  fuel,  and  f*nn  machinery. 
Prr  these  ars  things  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  and  Increased  wages 
can  be  rrs^  as  an  excuse  for  higher  prices  The  logic  of  this  would 
mean  that  wc  couldn  i  have  a  wage  and  hour  law  at  aU.  l>ecauae.  as 
contended  all  wages  shotild  bs  reduced  as  an  aid  to  the  farmer  who 

sel!s  cr  bu"-* 

No  one  m  Congress  recocr.laes  tbs  need  for  protecting  agrlrul- 
ture  more  than  I  do  I  come  from  a  great  agrtcultural  State  and 
have  rupjxTted  erery  proper  farm  bill  of  the  administration:  but 
1  rubmit  to  vour  eomson  sense  azMl  judgment  that  we  cannot 
he!p  the  farmer  by  decreasing  the  wages  of  those  who  buy  hla 
produc's  Every  ercnomist  knows  this  What  these  proponents 
ct  the  Harden  amendmenu  are  scttiaUy  doing  U  settltig  the  stags 
for  th-  famirrs  ruin  br  reducing  the  wages  of  the  town  and  city 
wrrten  so  that  they  wlU  have  ao  moocr  to  purchase  what  tb» 
fLrir.er  raises. 


Furthermore.  It  should  be  remembered  that  thousands  ct  farm- 
ers today  work  part  time  In  nearby  factorlee.  An  Increasing  ntxm- 
ber  of  them  are  doing  this  every  year  to  supplement  their  farm 
incocne.  and  as  a  result  are  benefiting  directly  frtnn  hl){her  wages 
secured  through  the  wage  and  hoxu-  law.  

Let  me  repeat,  the  Issue  tonight  Is  whether  any  group  of  workers 
In  the  United  States  shotild  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
law  which  requires  the  payment  of  a  wage  of  only  3<)  ccnU  an 
hour:  and  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  otherwise. 

In  this  I  am  taking  the  same  view  of  the  problem  as  Chief  Jufc- 

Uce   Hughes,  of   the   Supreme   Court   of   the   United  States.     The 

I    eflecU  of  sweated   labor  on  the  community  and  the  cjost  at  the 

social  evils  which  flow  from  substands'-d  living  have  been  aptly 

KumniMrUaeti  by  him  In  the  so-caUed  Parrlah  case,  wherein  he  said: 

...  •  •  The  exploitation  of  a  class  of  workers  who  are  in  an 
unequal  position  with  respect  to  bargaining  power,  and  are  thus 
relatively  defenseless  against  the  denial  of  a  living  wage.  Is  not 
only  detrimental  to  their  health  and  well-being  but  caitto  a  direct 
burden  for  their  Bupp>ort  upon  the  community.  •  •  •  The 
community  is  not  bound  to  provide  what  la  In  effect  a  sut/sidy 
for  unconscionable  employers.  The  community  may  direct  Its  law- 
making power  to  correct  the  abuse  which  springs  from  their 
selfish  disregard  of  the  public  Interest.     •     •     •  - 

Now.  my  friends,  let  me  say  In  conclusion:  If  we  vote  to  exempt 
workers  from  the  just  minimum-wage  provisions  ol'  tlie  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Art.  we  will  be  legislating  poverty.  We  will  be 
adding  to  the  relief  burdens  of  communities  everywhere.  We  wlli 
be  legislating  crime  and  destitution  for  millions  of  helpless  citi- 
zens Thoee  who  advocate  such  a  course  are  fostering  discontent. 
radiccJlsm,  and  economic  ruin  for  otir  country. 


American  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   YOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  15  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  EDWARD  A.  OIVKAL 


Mr.  B4ZAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  i»naent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  dellvenjd  by  Mr. 
Edward  A.  OT^eal.  president  of  the  American  Faiin  Bureau 
federation,  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'»  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  on  April  13,  1940,  in  Washir;gton,D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoeo,  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Farm  Btireau  Federation.  I  want  to 
express  our  deep  appreciation  for  Senator  Meads  splendid  address. 
He  Is  one  of  the  ycung  stala-art  leaders  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  he  has  taken  a  deep  Interest  in  farm  problems  He  Is  a 
real  friend  of  agrlculttire  and  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  fed- 
eration, and  he  has  rendered  valiant  service  In  behalf  of  constrtK- 
tlve  farm  legislation.  He  Is  one  of  the  coatrthors  of  our  farm-credft 
bill  of  1940  which  restores  the  Farm  Credit  AdmlnlstTatt<m  to  aa 
independent  status. 

Toe  fate  of  the  appropriation  tor  parity  payments  for  fannns 
next  year  now  rests  with  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  who  met 
on  Thursday  to  consider  the  agricultural  appropriations  bill.  The 
House,  as  you  will  rememt>er,  approved  the  bill  without  any  appro- 
priation for  parity  payments.  The  Senate  voted  to  put  in  an  item 
of  »212.000  000  for  this  purpose,  and  $85  000.000  for  trmiilus  dis- 
posal. The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  had  asked  for 
•607.000.000  for  parity  payments,  the  estimated  amount  needed  to 
raise  agriculture  to  full  parity,  and  tlOO.OOOnoO  for  rurplus  dis- 
posal. Naturally,  we  were  disappointed  in  not  getting  the  fiUl 
amount,  because  we  firmly  believe  that  normal  buslnen  and  nor- 
mal  employment  depend  upon  restoring  norma]  buylEig  power  to 
a^culture.  However,  part  of  a  loaf  Is  better  than  no  bread,  and 
we  must  center  our  efforts  now  on  making  certain  that  agrlcultura 
rets  the  1212  000  000  for  parity  payments  and  $85,000,000  for  aur- 
plus  disposal  We  are  thankftU  to  the  Senate  for  putting  in  th« 
Hem  for  parity  payments,  and  we  are  ocnfldent  that  the  Houa* 
will  approve  the  Senate  action.  The  responsibility  resU  with  the 
Hoiue  Unr.bers.  and  we  trust  they  will  not  fail  the  fanner  In  the 
preaent  extremity  It  U  a  matter  of  vital  concern,  not  only  to  afrt- 
culture  but  also  to  the  entire  Nation,  because  the  future  wcUan 
of  the  covmtry  must  rest  on  a  sound  and  prosperous  agriculture. 

To  rurrire.  any  economic  system  mu«t  distribute  national  In- 
come so  widely  as  to  insure  brrjad  purchasing  power  amonf  all 
When  U;^  fasMS  of  the  people  are  buying,  then  men  go 
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bmck  to  work,  to  earn  money  which  itUl  further  expands  purchas- 
triK  power,  and  no  the  prosperity  cycle  goes  on  In  constantly  enlarg- 
ing circlea.  That  U  not  theory,  but  practical  common  sense  The 
national  penalty  for  failure  to  achieve  this  condition  will  be.  ulti- 
ma trly.  a  break -down  of  the  syitcm.  regardless  of  seatlmental  or 
wltthful  thinking. 

I-*nr  20  yeara  farmers  have  not  been  getting  that  fair  8ha'r«  of 
the  national  income  which  la  neceanary  to  permit  agriculture  to 
futirtun  en  a  sound  and  permanent  baals. 

Fftrrni-rs  coiwtUute  the  largest  group  in  America  entirely  devoted 
to  the  democratic  Ideala  of  private  properly,  free  enterpriae.  and 
free  political  inatitutlona.  But  they  cannot  maintain  the  American 
family  type  farm,  oonwrve  the  Natlon'n  soil,  maintain  an  American 
standard  of  living,  educate  their  chlldrcr .  provide  the  Nation  with 
abundance,  and  buy  their  normal  share  cf  the  products  of  Industry 
on  the  income  they  have  received  during  the  past  20  years. 

CRj»h.  rather  than  sympathy.  Is  required  to  preserve  a  sound  aijrl- 
eulture  aa  ths  foundation  of  American  civilization.  The  price 
America  must  pay  lor  a  healthy  agriculture — and  perhaps  for  the 
preservation  of  the  entire  American  system — la  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  income  to  the  farmers.  The  cash  which  the  economic 
system  la  falling  to  supply  for  the  farmer  must  come  temporarily 
from  s'.ipple.Tientary  sources. 

Cotigrens  has  repeatedly  declared  Its  policy  to  be  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  parity  prices  and  parity  Income  for  farmers. 
first  In  the  original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  then  In 
the  Stnl  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936.  and 
again  in  the  A  A.  A.  of  1938.  The  Marketing  Agreements  Act  of  1937 
and  section  33  of  the  A.  A.  A.  are  likewise  directed  toward  the 
parity  goi«J.  particularly  with  respect  to  nonbaslc  commodities. 

Tliprie  acta  constitute  the  most  comprehcn.'slve  and  effective  na- 
tional farm  program  ever  enacted  for  farmers  by  the  Congress.  The 
pro«rani  Is  sound  in  principle,  and  If  sufllclent  fimdj  are  appro- 
priated to  make  it  fully  effective,  parity  can  be  achieved.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  program  has  been  effective  Just  to  the 
extent  that  money  has  been  appropriated  to  make  it  work. 

For  7  yeara  the  farm  program  has  functioned  to  make  up  a  good 
part  of  agriculture's  income  deflclency.  It  Lt  vitally  important  that 
the  good  work  be  continued,  and  that  In  the  years  to  come  addi- 
tional money  be  supplied  to  bring  the  farmer  to  complete  parity 
pcsittcn. 

^  There  Is  a  great  need  for  a  stable,  continuing  source  of  revenue. 
As  Secretary  Wallace  has  said:  "Farmers  need  something  that  will 
work  as  noiselessly  for  them  as  does  the  tariff  for  Industry." 

Several  plans  for  establishing  such  a  source  of  revenue  have  been 
proposed  to  the  Congress  as  alternatives  to  direct  Treasury  appro- 
priations. Among  these  plans  are  the  proccasing-tax  plan  and  the 
certificate  plan,  both  of  which  are  now  l>«fore  Congress.  In  order 
that  full  consideration  may  be  given  to  all  pomlblliries.  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  suggests  another  possible  method  of 
flaancing  the  farm  prognun.  namely,  the  manufacturers'  sales  tax. 
Alternntivea  to  these  three  plans  are:  Continued  direct  appropria- 
tion* from  the  Tteasxiry.  price  flxlni;,  Increased  Inconw  taxes,  or  a 
tax  on  monopolies.  The  last-named  alternative  would  require  pri- 
vate monopolle*  rajorlng  special  governmental  privilege,  which 
have  for  a  long  tiro*  affected  adveriefy  the  buying  power  of  fanners, 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  farm  program. 

The  necessity,  as  well  as  the  fairness  and  desirability  of  a  perma- 
nent source  of  revenue  for  this  purpose,  are  ot>vtous  when  we 
examine  the  facta,  which  reveal: 

1.  That  disparity  of  income  with  other  groups  has  drained  money 
away  from  agrlctilture  for  many  year*. 

a  That  monopoly  mdustry  has  injured  the  buying  power  of 
farmers,  who  have  operated  under  a  system  of  free  coir.petltlon. 

S.  That  Industrial  tariffs  have  levied  tremendous  burd?ns  on 
farmers  and  have  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  much  of  agrlcul- 
ttire's  foreign  market. 

4.  That  agriculture  has  paid  and  continues  to  pay  Its  share  of 
subsidies  to  other  groups. 

8.  That  the  dammed-up  purchasing  power  of  farmers  and  rural 
people  who  depend  on  them.  If  released,  will  be  sufficient  to  restore 
national  prosperity. 

The  disparity  between  farm  Income  and  nonfarm  Income  since 
1929  has  amounted  to  more  than  (2.0OO.0O0.0O0  a  year.  In  other 
words.  If  farm  prices  had  been  In  line  with  other  prices,  farmers 
would  have  received  •30.000.000.000  additional  Income.  Farmers 
during  this  period  have  received  only  $3,000,000,000  In  farm-pro- 
gram payments.  Putting  It  another  way.  for  every  dollar  received 
In  Government  payments,  farmers  have  contributed  more  than  $6 
to  the  general  public.  They  have  subsidized  consumers  to  that 
extent. 

Parity  for  farmers  means  simply  the  same  share  of  the  total  per 
capita  national  income  available  for  living  that  farmers  received 
In  the  1909-14  period,  a  period  when  farm  and  city  Income  were 
In  balance — when  farm  products  flowed  freely  to  the  cities  and 
city  goods  flowed  freely  to  the  farms. 

The  disparity  between  farm  and  city  that  has  developed  was  well 
Illustrated  by  Secretary  Wallace  In  his  recent  statement  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  Among  other  things,  he  said: 
"At  January  15  prices  In  1913  It  took  4.7  potinda  of  cotton  to  buy  a 
work  shirt.  The  cost  now  is  equivalent  to  7.2  poimds  of  cotton, 
based  on  January  15  prlcea,  or  53  percent  more  than  In  1913.    The 


cost  of  bib  overalls  has  Increased  39  percent  In  dollsrs  and  cents. 
In  terms  of  cotton  the  cost  has  Increased  from  8  8  pounds  to  9  6 
pounds,  or  66  p?rccnt  •  •  •  In  1913  It  took  31  pounds  of  hogs 
to  buy  100  pounds  of  eightpenny  nails  •  •  •  in  1940  It  took 
70  pounds  cf  hogs  to  buy  100  pounds  of  elghtpenny  nails,  an  increase 
of  126  percent." 

Secretary  Wallace  went  on  to  say  that  now  It  takes  practically 
twice  as  much  wheat  to  buy  an  ax.  80  percent  more  wheat  to  buy 
a  spike-tootb  harrow,  twice  as  much  com  to  buy  a  com  planter, 
and  so  on. 

The  farm  dcprefslon  started  In  1920  and  culminated  In  national 
disaster  In  1932.  when  farm  Income  went  down  to  342  percent  of 
parity.  Since  that  time  farmers  have  been  recovering  Farm  In- 
come Is  now  about  three-fourths  of  parity.  To  bridge  the  full 
distance  to  parity  will  require  at  least  one  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  year  additional  income  yearly.  Until  agriculture  reaches 
that  goal  there  can  be  no  national  proflperlty. 

The  gradual  development  of  disparity  between  farmers  and 
other  groups  is  a  long  story.  IncrL-asingly  since  the  Civil  War, 
and  alarmingly  since  the  first  World  War.  many  shrewd  business- 
men broke  the  first  commandment  of  the  American  system — keep 
competition  free^ — by  developing  monopolies  to  maintain  prices  and 
Increase  profits.  To  regulate  production,  they  strangled  competi- 
tion. To  do  this,  they  broke  the  second  commandment  In  the 
American  system — keep  Government  out  of  private  enterpriae — by 
Becurlng  from  the  Government  certain  privileges  and  subsidies 
without  which  monopolies  could  not  have  grown  to  their  present 
stature. 

Organized  business  learned  the  advantage  of  Government  privi- 
lege eiu-ly  In  American  history.  The  corporation  charter  is  an  ex- 
ample. It  is  a  privilege  granted  by  Government  which  permit* 
groups  of  individuals  to  function  as  a  unit  In  business  without 
personal  liability.  A  similar  privilege  Is  the  holding-company 
charter  which  permits  big-scale  monopoly.  By  means  of  it,  single 
c<|)rporatlons  and  a  few  individuals  have  been  able  to  pyramid 
cojitrol  of  many  corporations.  Court  rulings  favoring  corporate 
practices  have  thrown  the  mantle  of  govemmenlal  protection 
around   these   Institutions. 

The  tariff  keeps  foreign  competitors  from  cutting  In  on  a  do- 
mestic monopoly.  It  acts  as  a  wall  around  certain  Industrial 
prices  and  profits  which  would  tumble  if  exposed  to  the  free  play 
of  competition.  It  is  a  sales  tax.  a  bubsidy,  and  a  monopoly  priv- 
ilege all  rolled  Into  one. 

Among  other  privileges  granted  by  Government  to  business  are 
patents,  copyrights,  franchises,  casements,  and  discriminatory 
freight  rates. 

Because  of  these  privileges,  more  than  half  of  our  privately 
owned  business  Is  monopolized.  Some  2.000  Individuals  In  200 
corporations  control  half  of  all  our  Industries.  Two  corporations 
sell  about  two-thirds  of  all  farm  machinery;  10  corporations  make 
89  percent  of  the  sales. 

Tight  production  and  price  control  are  fixed  indunrlal  policies. 
From  1929  to  1932,  farmers  maintained  their  production  and  found 
their  prices  slashed  more  than  50  percent.  Industry  cut  its  pro- 
duction In  half,  and  lU  prices  dropped  less  than  25  percent. 

The  Industrial  plow-up  of  the  1930-33  period  set  a  world  record. 
The  value  of  the  goods  which  could  have  been  produced  with  exist- 
ing facilities — goods  wh:ch  were  actually  needed  by  consumers — is 
estimated  at  •139.000.000.000.  Inflexible  Industrlal-prlce  policies 
were  largely  responsible  for  this  great  loss. 

According  to  the  Brookings  Institution,  that  amount  represents 
a  value  equal  to  "4  times  the  value  of  the  Nation  s  farms,  nearly 
6  times  the  value  of  the  Nations  factories.  14  times  the  value  of 
all  mercantile  establishments,  and  more  than  25  times  the  value 
of  the  26.500.000  automobiles  registered  In  1929. '" 

While  the  appalling  waste  of  this  Industrial  sit-down  strtke  con- 
tinued, farmers  kept  right  on  producing,  and  they  saw  their  prices 
cut  In  half. 

With  half  of  the  Nation  on  a  monopoly  basis  and  the  other  half 
(farmers,  small-business  men.  small  manufacturers,  professional 
workers)  on  a  basis  of  free  competition,  terrific  strains  are  put  on 
the  national  economy.  On  agriculture  the  strain  Ls  measured  by 
disparity  of  Income  Unless  this  strain  Is  relieved  by  getting  all 
business  on  a  freely  competitive  basis,  the  ruinous  effects  on  agri- 
culture must  be  alleviated  by  a  well-flnanccd  farm  program.  The 
alternative  Is  a  crack-up  of  the  whole  economic  system. 

Tariffs  are  already  costing  the  American  people  considerably 
more  than  the  one  and  one-half  billions  needed  to  make  the  farm 
program  fully  effecUve.  Whatever  else  It  may  be.  the  tariff  is  a  sales 
tax  on  consumers.  Allowing  for  the  softening  effect  of  trade  agree- 
ments, it  was  a  39-percent  tax  in  1938. 

If  tariffs  are  ftUly  efTectlve.  they  added  more  than  sixteen  billions 
to  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods  in  1937;  If  they  are  50  percent 
effective,  they  added  eight  billions. 

If  tariff  rates  are  fuUy  effective,  thev  cost  American  farmers 
•681.000,000  in  1935.  according  to  a  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimate.     That   would  be  $108  for  each  larm  family 

But  that  Is  not  the  v.hole  story  of  the  effects  of  the  tariff  on 
the  farmers.  Since  this  country  has  about  two-thirds  of  the  worlds 
gold.  It  is  hard  for  other  nations  to  buy  our  farm  commodities 
tmless  they  can  also  sell  manufactured  goods  here  The  tariff 
keeps  out  foreign  manufacttirers.  tiius  Xorciiig  other  nations  to  buy 
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fram  nations  which  wUl  btiy  goods  tram  tbtm.  After  the  Ptordney- 
McCumber  tariff  was  adopted  In  102S,  there  was  a  loes  of  farm 
experts  equivalent  to  the  prodtietloo  of  4Oj0O0j0OO  scree  of  land. 
The  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  cost  u*  ezporta  equivalent  to  the  produc- 
tion of  another  20,000.000  acres.  Mo  wooOm  our  surplus^  have 
piled  up.  ^        _^  . 

However  benefldal  In  some  rMpaeU  tbe  tariff  may  be  to  certain 
se«menu  of  our  national  economy,  to  afrlculttire  It  means  dis- 
criminatory taxation,  ctirtalled  market*,  and  unsalable  s\irpluacs. 
*n  aggravated  land-adjustment  problem,  and  reduced  farm  income. 

Large-ecale  subsidies  have  existed  In  this  country  for  more  than 
100  years  Since  the  Civil  War,  they  have  become  so  Important 
that  they  may  now  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  American  system. 
Until  recently,  agriculture  has  not  shared  substantully  In  the 
distrlburtou  of  these  beneflu. 

In  1939  air  lines  were  subsidised  to  the  extent  of  $63,829,179,  ocean 
shipping  to  the  extent  of  •21.191,47a,M,  waterways  to  the  extent  of 
•116i»87J61  02  publUhers  (through  low  postal  rates)  to  the  ex- 
tent of  •87.460^17  14,  and  highways  to  the  extent  of  •1,100,0(X).000. 

There  are  few  groixps  In  the  coimtry  who  can  say  that  they  have 
not  received  substantial  aaslstance  from  the  Government  In  some 
form  In  addlUon  to  the  things  I  have  mentioned,  there  have  been 
land  granu  to  railroads.  Insurance  rate  stabilization  by  Federal  law, 
franchises  to  utUltlea.  utility  rate  regulation  on  a  guarunued-reiuru 
basis,  railroad  rate  stabilization.  oU  proration  laws,  "fair-trade 
practice"  laws,  protection  for  labor  tmder  the  Pair  Labor  SUndards 
Act  of  1988  _,         ,^ 

All  of  these  things  have  contributed  to  the  farm  disparity.  The 
tragedy  of  the  situation  Is  that  when  agriculture  Is  down  it  holds 
the  entire  Nation  down  with  It.  The  Income  of  factory  workers 
rises  and  falls  as  agriculture's  Income  rises  and  falls.  Parity  income 
for  farmers  is  the  chief  thing  needed  to  restore  national  prosperity 
Experience  Indicates  that  the  one  and  one-half  billions  needed  to 
bring  farmers  to  parity  poeitlon  would  add  at  least  three  or  four 
blUlons  to  toul  national  Income,  That  amount  woiUd  employ 
three  to  four  million  worktrs  at  an  annual  wai^e  of  $1,000.  It 
would  Increase  farm  cash  available  fc*  living,  which  farm  families 
spend  almost  entirely  for  goods  and  serrloes  to  the  level  reached  In 
1&25  to  1929.  ^  ^  ^   , 

Farmers  are  the  Nation's  best  spenders.  The  farm  market  for 
city  goods  could  bt  doubled  In  size  If  farm  Income  permitted. 
About  80  percent  of  Increases  In  farm  Income  are  spent  lor  city 
goods  and  services.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  Is  actual  need  on 
farms  now  for  a  billion  dollars  In  new  housing.  a2.000.000.000 
worth  of  heating  equipment,  one  and  one-half  billions'  worth  of 
wearing  apparel,  a  quarter  of  a  billion  worth  of  automobiles,  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  lenclng,  farm  machinery,  tools,  and  equip- 

If  only  the  dammed  purchasing  power  on  farms  can  be  releasee. 
It  Will  bring  national  prosperity  on  a  scale  never  dreamed  of  before 
It  U  the  key  to  the  baffling  problem  and  the  unsolved  puzzle  of 
poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty  In  this  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  same  obJecUve  could  t>e  reached  In  either 
Of  two  wavs.  If  we  could  wipe  out  and  throw  on  the  scrap  heap 
every  artificial  device  we  have.  Including  administered  prtccs. 
minimum  wages,  tariffs,  monopoly  privileges,  and  everything  else  of 
this  nature,  and  resu.re  completely  free  and  open  competition,  the 
Job  could  be  done.  But  there  Is  not  even  a  remote  prospect  of  thu 
NaUon  going  that  road;  then  I  maintain  that  the  only  other 
method  cpen  la  to  give  agriculture  a  tariff  equivalent  to  make  It 
truly  a  part  of  the  protected  American  system  That  Is  the  sUnd 
that  the  American  farmer  takes:  that  U  the  basis  for  hU  demand 
upon  Congress  for  an  approprtalon  to  make  the  farm  program 
fully  effective.  The  falrne**  and  Justice  of  his  position  cannot  be 
qtiestloned. 

Merchants'  Association  and  Townsend  Silver  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWAKE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  IS  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8),  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL 

C3IRONICLE 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle  at  New  York.  N.  Y.,  on 
March  30.  1940.  relating  to  tl»e  endorsement  of  my  bill 
(S.  785)  by  the  Merchants'  Assoclattnn  of  New  York. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro.  aa  follows: 
IFiom  the  Mew  York  Oammerdal  and  Financial  Chronicle  of  March 

to.  1»40] 
TOWMsntD  anx   to  am  ti«a«ubt   ruwauMm   or 

ravoiBD  BT  uBOUMTt  jkMMOCwnow  or  mw  t( 

The  MerchanU'  Aseoclattoo  of  New  Tortt  sent  a  letter  oo  March 
88  to  Senator  Jams  M.  Maao  and  the  entire  New  York  City  delega- 
tion In  Congress  endorsing  the  acUon  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  reporting  favorably  the  TowMend  nwaa- 
ure  to  terminate  foreign  silver  purchases  t»y  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  New  York  Members  were  urged  by  the  aasodatlon  to  support 
the  Townsend  proposal  both  by  their  infltienoe  and  by  their  vot«. 
The  letter  read:  __  ^^. 

"The  Merchants'  Association  of  Hew  York  wUbes  to  record  with 
you  lU  hearty  approval  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee's vote  to  report  favorably  Senator  Towwscjcd'b  proposal  to 
terminate  foreign  sliver  purchases  by  the  Federal  Treasury. 

"In  otir  opinion  the  txnsoundness  of  foreign  silver  purchases  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  experience.  What  Is  not  gener- 
ally appreciated,  however.  U  that  Its  ver>  existence  was  one  of  the 
underlying  threats  to  monetary  stability  which  has  retarded  long- 
ranpe  investments  and  helped  to  slow  up  otir  economic  macbtoery. 

"The  dliicontlnuance  of  this  policy  would,  therefore,  be  an  impor- 
tant constructive  step  forward.  We  urge  you  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness at  our  command  to  tise  your  Influence  and  cast  your  vote  for 
the  passage  of  the  Townsend  resolution." 

Tlie  action  of  the  Senate  group  was  referred  to  in  our  issue  of 
March  23,  page  1858. 

Commemoration  of  Approval  of  First  Patent  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  15  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  t)^  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CONWAY  P.  COB 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Hon, 
Ccnway  P.  Coe,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  on  Wednesday. 
April  10.  1940.  at  the  celebration  of  the  sesquicentennial  of 
the  feigning  of  the  first  patent  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  Che  Record,  as  follows: 

SADIO  TALK  BT  HOW.  CONWAT   P.  COE,  COUtOMOOirKM  Of  PATrWTB.  OV«« 
THE      NATIONAL      BaOACCASTIJIO      CO.      VUTt      NtTWOSK,      WEONBSDAT. 

APKtL    10 

I  Wish  you  who  hear  my  voice  In  this  broadcast  had  also  the  aid 
of  television  so  that  you  might  have  a  sight  of  this  gathering  of 
men  Important  In  the  affairs  of  your  Government  and  of  the  Na- 
tion s  Industry.  I  know  you  would  be  Impressed  and  pleased  by 
this  worthy  observance  of  a  momentotis  event  to  our  history. 

We  are  conunemoratlng  President  Washington's  approval  of  our 
firBt  patent  law  on  April  10.  1790.  Jtist  150  years  ago  today.  With 
that  law  began  our  patent  system,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
further  our  economic  advancement,  to  Improve  our  social  condi- 
tions, and  to  make  ours  a  mighty  democracy,  able  to  preserve  our 
freedom  In  a  world  threatened  by  tyranny. 

Our  patent  system  Is  one  of  the  democratic  heritages  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  very  founders  of  our  Government.  Its  need  and  Ito 
value  were  foreseen  by  the  authors  of  our  Constitution,  one  of  whom 
was  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  successful  Inventor.  They  made  provi- 
sion for  that  system  when,  In  the  first  article  rf  the  ConstltuUon. 
they  empowered  Congress  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts  by  securing  to  Inventors  the  exclusive  rights  to  their, 
discoveries. 

President  Washington  tnged  the  Plnrt  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  carrying  that  provision  Into  effect.  And 
then,  by  a  most  benign  decree  of  fortime.  Thomas  Jefferson,  writer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  father  of  the  Virginia 
statute  for  rcllglotis  freedom,  was  chosen  to  administer  the  sys- 
tem during  the  flrst  several  years  of  Its  operation.  He  was  then 
Secretary  of  State.  Long  before  he  was  chosen  for  that  office,  Jef- 
ferson h«^  at  least  two  inventiozis  to  bis  credit. 
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_  In  hn  addiTss  to  the  second  sesrton  of  the  First  CcnRreas.  Presi- 
dent Wafh:n<fton  couiiMled  its  Members  to  grant  "effectual  en- 
couragement to  the  exertion  of  skill  and  genius  at  home."  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  In  the  proclamation  In  which  he  set  aside  this 
lOth  of  April  IMO  as  Inventors  and  Patent  Day  and  invited  Its  gen- 
eral obarrrance.  recorded  that  our  patent  system,  by  affording  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  to  Inventors,  has  contributed  greatly 
to  foster  inventive  genius. 

For  the  fine  ffiilts  of  the  patent  system,  then,  we  are  Indebted 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  creatora  of  our  '3ovemment  Itself.  They  re- 
gardt'i  it  as  a  democratic  means  of  assuring  the  country's  future 
wcllare  The  present  head  of  our  Nation.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
bears  eloqvjent  witness  to  the  success  of  the  system  In  achieving 
the  nlnis  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  and  the  Members  of  the 
First  Congress. 

Tli:s  assemblage  here  in  Washington,  seat  of  the  Federal  Grv- 
ernment.  is  niaulf eating  Its  gratefulness  for  all  that  the  patent 
system  has  done  thus  far  and  for  what  it  promises  for  the  futxire. 
Our  American  democracy  gives  opportunity  for  the  humblest  of  our 
cit.zciis  to  attain  the  highest  office  In  our  Government.  Our  patent 
system,  equally  democratic,  gives  the  neediest  of  our  people  like 
opportunity  to  protit  by  his  Ingenuity.  The  protection  and  the 
reconipeps-  of  patents  are  bestowed  without  regard  to  race  or  sex 
creed,  caate.  or  age.  This  safeguard  and  this  reward  are  open  to 
any  man.  woman,  or  child  who  earns  them  by  enriching  the  world 
With  a  desirable  Invention. 

Many  thousands  of  Americans  have  helped  by  their  Inventions 
to  increase  the  convenience,  the  comfort,  and  the  safety  of  us  all 
They   are   still   adding   to  our   wonderment  and   to   our   well-being 
80  lcn!»  as  the  patent  system  continues  to  prompt  them,  to  pro- 
tect  them,    and    to   requite   them    we    may    confidently   count    on 
,lurthpr  benents. 

',.Th^  marvels  of  Invention  we  now  possess  should  remind  us  of 
the  debt  we  owe  their  makers,  but  still  more  they  should  make 
us  dreply  grateful  to  the  men  who  established  this  Government 
Including  the  patent  system.  It  is  to  them  that  this  gathermg 
here  this  evening  is  paying  thankful  and  reverent  tribute. 

Most  of  you  listening,  wherever  you  are  and  whatever  your  call- 
ing may  be.  are  every  hour  of  the  day  beneficiaries  of  Inventions 
whl-h  the  patent  system  has  brought  Into  use.  They  serve  you  at 
home.  In  your  shop  or  ofBce;  when  you  arc  engaged  in  your  work 
and  when  you  turn  to  your  amusements.  Perhaps  you  take  them 
for  granted,  as  so  many  commonplaces.  But  if  we  were  suddenly 
deprived  of  them  we  should  be  returned  to  the  conditions  In  which 
our  ancestors  existed  as  recently  as  125  years  ago.  We  shoxild  find 
ourselves  without  railways,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  motion 
plciiircs,  automobiles,  airplanes,  radio  and  scores  of  other  utilities 
we  have  come  to  regard  as  Indispensable. 

Sj.  my  friends.  I  invite  you  to  Join  in  spirit  this  evening's 
recognition  of  the  American  patent  system — one  of  the  best  gifts  of 
democracy. 

The  Pan  American  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  IS  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ROLAND  HALL  SHARP 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccokd  a  very  thought-provcking  article  by 
Roland  Hall  Sharp,  entitled  "Laboratory  of  Peaceful  Living." 
printed  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  In  these  days,  when  all  we  read  about  is  war.  this 
article  provides  an  antidote  to  that  line  of  thinking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April   13.  1940] 

LABOKATOaT  OF  PKACETUI.  LIVINO 

(By  Roland  Hall  Sharp) 

The  Pan  American  Union  at  the  txim  of  Its  first  half  century 
stands  more  than  erer  few  a  great  vision  partially  realized  and 
beckoning.  This  ample  conUnent.  this  symbol  of  freedom,  this 
America  t>eloved  of  Its  residenu  and  longed  for  by  the  war  weary. 
Btlll  quicken*  the  Imagination  of  the  refugee,  tiie  frtistrated.  the 
homeless — all  aeekers  for  a  fresh  start. 

Many  Amerlc&n  frontiers  are  closed.  No  longer  can  the  dissatisfied 
flock  to  these  shorea.  Yet  in  spring  of  1940  the  Western  HemLsphere 
oilers  one  supreme  frontier.  It  remains  a  laboratory  of  peaceXul 
living  among  uatlona. 


Upon  the  American  people  re.<;ts  the  responslblUty  of  sound 
stewardship.  Blessed  by  half  a  world  comparatively  free  from  armed 
frontiers  and  the  pressure  of  old  hatreds,  the  Americas  owe  to 
humanity  at  least  an  unselfish  consolidation  of  American  peace. 
Beyond  that,  they  owe  whatever  Impetus  they  can  give  toward  a 
workable  and  Jxist  world  peace. 

Some  marvel  has  preserved  the  Western  Hemisphere  hitherto  as 
an  almost  unbroken  sanctuary  from  the  kind  of  agression  now 
rr.mpant  in  the  world.  The  Americas  have  had  their  wars.  A 
treak-down  of  the  present  Inter-Amer'can  peace  .system  mi?ht  lead 
CO  other  wars.  Yet  not  only  on  the  Canadian-Uriited  States  fron- 
tier but  on  most  of  the  other  frontiers  there  are  no  pill  txixes.  no 
subterranean  battleships,  no  bart>ed  wire  except  to  keep  cattle  In 
bounds. 

At  Panama  la.st  September  the  delegates  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
stood  up  before  representatives  of  other  American  nations  and 
vowed  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  in  the  Chaco.  Those  two  nations 
In  the  heart  of  South  America  had  fought  In  the  courts  and  at 
times  on  the  battlefield  for  nearly  a  century.  At  length  mediation 
and  arbitration  settled  the  di.'^pute  2  years  ago. 

Foreign  Minister  Alberto  Ostrla  Gutierrez,  of  Bolivia,  voiced  the 
essence  of  the  Pan-American  movement  when  he  said  at  Panama: 

"Between  our  peoples  there  are  no  divergencies  without  solution, 
no  errors  without  possibility  of  correction.  Besides  that,  even  if  at 
times  some  obse.s^lon  sweeps  them  Into  strife,  on  the  day  after  the 
end  of  the  hostilities  there  Is  no  more  thought  of  revenge,  but. 
rather,  are  the  first  steps  taken  toward  a  fraternal  reconclUatlon. 
And  so  the  wars  on  cur  continent  are  never  anything  but  ci\il  wars 
In  which — whatever  extremes  may  be  Indulged  in — there  is  never 
the  element  of  lasting  hatred  " 

And  Foreign  Minister  Justo  Pastor  Prleto,  of  Paraguay,  concurred. 

However  far  the  Americas  may  fall  short  of  living  up  to  their 
ideal,  however  many  inroads  of  power  diplomacy  and  aggression 
may  be  In  store,  the  mere  championship  of  such  a  senslhle  and 
friendly  outlook  is  to  the  enduring  credit  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Appropriately,  this  week's  connrmemoratlon  at  Washington  and 
throughout  the  Americas  falU  in  a  moment  of  profound  transition. 
Certain  it  Is  that  the  past  half  century  closes  the  books  on  a  peric<l 
already  merging  into  new  shapes.  Seme  are  foreseeable.  Others 
are  hidden  In  the  mists  of  coming  events. 

At  an  earlier  crisis  In  American  affairs  the  British  statesman. 
Canning,  saw  the  New  World  in  1826  as  "called  •  •  •  mto 
existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old."  Today  the  New  World 
again  poises,  wary,  alocf.  alert,  and  potentially  decisive  in  Europe's 
war  even  by  the  negative  weight  of  actions  not  taken. 

Consider  the  realm  surveyed  by  the  Pan  American  Union.  Except 
for  friendly  Canada  and  a  few  small  European  colonies,  the  Union 
comprises  an  entire  hemisphere.  Within  this  hemisphere  lie  the 
world's  greatest  reserves  of  imexploited  resources.  On  its  field."} 
and  plains.  In  its  valleys  and  forests,  dwell  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  250  000.000  people.  A  little  over  haU  of  these  live  In 
the  United  States.  Literally  hundreds  of  millions  more  could  bo 
fed.  clothed,  and  hoxised  in  this  newest  of  the  Inhabited  continents. 

Young  it  is.  and  Inexperienced.  America  retains  somewhat  the 
audacity  of  youth,  the  exuberance  of  frontier  days  not  yet  entirely 
sobered  by  crowding  social  problems.  In  memory  lingers  the 
struggle  for  political  and  economic  independence  from  Europe. 
America  is  disillusioned  with  rcsxilta  of  Europe's  last  war.  Slowly 
a  determination  grows  to  buiJd.  if  possible,  one  enduring  structure 
of  ordered  peace  in  the  Americas. 

And  the  Pan  American  Union  reflects  It  all — Its  aspirations  its 
disappointments,  its  yearnings,  its  shortcomings.  The  Union  is 
what  it  is  because  the  Americas  are  as  they  are.  That  is  the 
Union's  distinguishing  characteristic — its  natural  evolution  and 
steady  growth.  Whether  by  intuitive  leadership  or  fortuiiate  cir- 
cumstances, the  Pan  American  Union,  after  many  ups  and  downs 
emerges  from  Its  first  50  years  on  a  plane  of  ascending  useftilness' 
Other  International  organizations  have  had  more  Imposing  alma 
and  methods.  But  they  have  crashed  repeatedly.  The  Union 
pursues  the  even  tenor  of  lis  way.  stronsor  with  every  passing  year 

Unobtrusive,  reserved  to  the  point  of  self-effacement,  taking  with 
good  hxomor  the  criticism  that  it  Is  timid.  Impotent,  or  do-nothing 
the  Union  surprises  thofe  who  discover  its  hidden  strength. 

The  Pan  American  Union  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  superstate 
More  significant,  in  50  years  not  one  step  has  been  taken  toward 
conversion  into  a  superstate.  Every  project  for  formation  of  an 
American  Leiigue  of  NaUons  is  politely  pigeonholed.  And  the  latest 
League  project,  submitted  at  the  Lima  Conference,  would  have  had 
more  teeth  for  use  against  aggressors  than  the  Geneva  League 

Yet  the  appearance  cf  political  Impotence  is  belied  by  what  actu- 
ally can  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Pan  American  Union  The 
governmenU  can  do  through  it  whatever  they  wish.  When  they 
act  by  agreement,  there  Is  no  appeal,  no  necessity  for  enforcement 
Voluntary  action  has  at  least  that  element  of  strength 

In  its  latest  development,  the  Union  Is  resorting  more  frequently 
to  practical  and  speedy  means  of  action.  The  cutbreak  of  war  In 
Europe  found  them  ready.  At  Buenos  Aires  In  1938.  and  at  Lima 
in  1938.  the  procedure  of  consultation  was  prepared  for  action 
Foreign  ministers  were  empowered  to  meet  la  time  of  crisis.  At 
Panama,  within  3  weeks  after  Britain  and  Prance  declared  war  on 
Germany,  the  American  nations  met  to  chart  a  cour«=e  tc-rther 

In  the  fierce,  uncertain  flashlnss  and  gloom  of  that  latc"^Scptem- 
ber  they  consecrated  a  union  cf  Interests  never  equaled  before  on 
the  continent,  and  not  fully  maintained  <unoB. 
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Oat  of  Panama  came  an  imposing  new  Inter-American  Advisory 
Committee  on  commercial  and  financial  problems.  Yet.  within 
a  few  months  after  Panama,  the  carefully  prepared  Argentine- 
United  SUtes  trade  negotiaUons  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  next  half  century  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  Its  work 
cut  out.  That  work  extends  far  t>eyond  the  legal  structure  of  peace, 
now  admirably  fitted  and  joined.  Tbt  real  challenge  lies  Ua 
economics. 

Americana  North  and  South  too  easily  take  for  granted  their 
bomb- free  homes,  their  ample  resources,  their  heritage  of  blessings 
In  nature  and  in  the  freedom -bestowing  deeds  at  spiritually  minded 
men  and  women.  There  are  heroic  tasks  yet  to  be  performed  before 
the  Americas  can  measure  up  to  their  opportunities. 

For  the  United  States,  no  single  field  of  foreign  affairs  offers  a 
higher  rate  of  return  for  small  expendlttires  of  effort  than  Latin 
America.  A  friendly  southern  continent  simplifies  even  the  basic 
problem  of  naval  and  air  defense.  To  force  the  Latin  American 
countries  against  their  will  woxild  cost  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. To  fight  any  aggressive  oomblnatton  that  had  gained  a  foot- 
hold In  South  America  the  United  States  would  have  to  arm 
beyond  imagination.  The  Navy  would  have  to  be  quadrupled,  the 
air  force  even  more  so.  In  terms  of  Federal  tax  bills  in  Kansa.«, 
that  prospect  advises  Insuring  South  American  goodwill  now,  even 
at  costs  such  as  buying  a  little  Argentine  meat. 

Pan  Americanism  works  both  ways.  Good  nelghborllness  implies 
mutual  understanding  and  practical  co(^>eraUon  on  both  sides  of 
the  back  fence. 

Geography  and  certain  powerful  common  objectives  work  toward 
uniting  the  Americas.  There  are  clesTages  that  can  either  t>e  deep- 
ened to  the  splitting  point  or  closed  by  intelligent  statesmanship 

One  dominant  interest  surpasses  all  others.  It  is  written  in  the 
rock  and  seas  of  this  continent.  The  national  defense  of  every 
American  country  is  bound  up  with  that  of  all  the  others.  Today 
the  United  States  is  safe  with  an  Army  only  a  little  larger  than  that 
of  Bulgaria.  The  southern  countries  are  secure  with  embryonic 
defense  forces. 

Whj?  Only  because  this  hemisphere  remains  relatively  friendly 
within  and  remains  unlnvaded  by  any  hostile  power.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  United  States  Nary  guarantee  that.  But  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  a  way  of  enforcing  the  Intent  of  the  doctrine 
that  minimizes  any  necessity  for  resort  to  armed  force  even  for 
defense. 

That  way  has  proved  Its  value  during  50  years.  New  tests  of 
today  and  the  future  wait  on  Americans,  North  and  South,  girded. 
purposeful,  and  active  within  the  broad  avenues  opened  by  the  Pan 
American  Union. 


The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  15  (leffislaiive  day  of  Monday,  April  8),  1940 


ARTICLES   PROM  JTTE   WASHINOTCMI   DAILY   NEWS    AND   THE 
WASHINGTON  TXMES-HKRAI.n 
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Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  record  a  very  able  article  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proixised  abolition  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority by  the  recent  Executive  order.  The  article  is  by 
Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson. 

I  also  ask  to  have  inserted  an  illuminating  editorial  expres- 
sion in  the  Times-Herald  on  Saturday.  April  13,  on  the  same 
subject. 

I  likewise  request  that  there  be  printed  a  fine  article  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  in  yesterday's  Times-Herald  dealing  with 
the  same  matter. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there  objection?  There 
being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRS.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News] 

ONS  MAN'S  oranoM 

(By  Hugh  8.  Johnflon) 

XTp  to  18  months  ago,  the  chief  beef  of  this  column  was  the 
appalling  series  of  commercial  airplane  accidents  and  the  sloppy 
work  and  unsatisfactory  reports  of  the  Commerce  Department 
bureau  In  charge.  Under  the  former  Secretary  It  was  a  political 
pothou!«e,  and  the  Infiuence  of  the  big  aviation  interests  was  not 
conspicuous  by  Its  absence. 

Then,  after  4  years'  effort.  Senator  McCAxaAN  got  through  his  bill 
setting  up  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  as  an  independent  non- 


partisan agency.  It  separated  executive  function  from  Judicial 
and  legislative  ones,  put  the  fonnar  In  the  bands  of  an  Adminis- 
trator, set  up  an  Independent  safety  board  to  plug  up  the  ghasUy 
gap  In  the  departmental  administration.  The  Authority  was 
promptly  manned  with  competent  experts. 

This  column  hasn't  seen  anything  to  kick  about  for  more  than 
a  year.  In  which  SIK.OGO.OOO  passenger-miles  were  flom-n  without  a 
death — an  unprecedented  safety  record.  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity is  not  enilUed  to  all  the  credit,  tut  It  rates  Its  share.  It  U 
now  proposed,  under  the  Reorganisation  Act,  to  sbollah  the  safety 
board  and  reduce  the  Authority  to  old  status  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Commerce   Department — right  back  where   we   started   from. 

In  defense  of  this  it  Is  said,  according  to  the  American  AvlsUon 
Daily,  that  Secretary  Hopkins  is  well  Informed  In  aeronautics  and 
is  not  a  politician.  If  Harry  Is  an  airman,  how  did  he  get  that 
way?  If  the  other  reason  had  said,  "not  a  good  politician,"  It 
could  pass.  But,  Harry  is  the  author  of  the  great  backfiring  1938 
purge  of  "Tax  and  tax  and  spend  and  spend  and  elect  and  elect." 
and  of  such  a  political  use  of  W.  P.  A.  bUUons  that  he  had  to 
be  hastUy  kicked  upstairs  into  the  Cabinet  In  order  to  avoid  a 
congressional  investigation  that  would  have  cooked  him  and  the 
administration,  too. 

Many  in  Oongresa.  the  commercial  air  pilots  and  Informed  sir 
travelers  are  up  in  arms  agairust  this  shocking  proposal,  but  the  big 
aviation  mterests  are  not  sajring  a  word.  They  prefer  King  Log  to 
King  Stork  and  King  Stigar  Papa  most  of  aU.  The  dope  Is  thst  the 
change  will  go  through  if  they  do  not  oppose  It.  It  Is  doubtful  If 
they  will,  but  the  air -traveling  public  otight  to  Join  the  air  pilots  In 
forceful  oppoalUon.  These  are  the  people  whose  hides  are  endan- 
gered. 

There  are  only  two  apparent  reasons  for  wrecking  a  unit  that  was 
working  so  well  to  go  back  to  a  system  that  wasn't.  One  Is  poUttcs 
and  the  other  is  amateur  professional  piddling  with  an  organleatlon 
chart  in  the  rarefied  academic  atmosphere  of  the  Brownlow  com- 
mittee. Neither  U  good  enoxigh.  Politics  Is  what  we  don't  want 
here.  The  best  reorganization  chart  In  the  world  is'  no  good  with- 
out the  right  men  in  the  proper  places  with  unhampered  oppor- 
tunity to  do  their  stuff. 

This  move  not  only  fails  to  let  well  enough  alone  by  a  step  back 
to  a  tried  and  condemned  failure,  but  It  Is  highly  probable  that  it 
will  result  In  resignation  of  the  three  best  men  In  the  authority. 
Including  the  administrator — spark  plugs  that  made  the  system 
work. 

The  President  says  that  these  views  are  all  spinach.  That  is  a 
picturesque  but  sterile  use  of  an  epithet  to  answer  an  argviment. 
If  it  is  spinach,  it  is  of  the  variety  that  makes  Popeye  click  so 
well. 

The  best  feattires  of  the  McCarran  Act  were  the  President's  own 
inventions — the  Independence  and  nonpartisan  character  of  the 
organization  and  separation  of  the  executive  from  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  functions  of  the  Board — a  highly  Important  advance  that 
should  be  extended  to  most  of  the  miniature  governments  which 
so  easily  tend  to  become  miniature  tyrannies  or  more  than  miniature 
nonentities. 

The  President  does  a  lot  better  when  he  rolls  his  own  in  planning 
organization  than  when  he  calls  in  the  theoretical  or  professional 
pink  fingers  to  do  It  for  him. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  April  14,  1840] 

mi-im    HANG    ONTO    A    GOOD    THINO ^IWDFPENDENT    AIB    8ARTT    BOAXO 

HAS    FROVB)    rrS    VALUS 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  true  value  of  anytlilng  is  demonstrated  not  by  showing  how 
It  fits  so  neatly  into  a  blueprint  of  authority,  but  In  the  record 
of  its  works. 

It  is  not  the  form,  but  the  substance,  that  coxints. 

There  used  to  be  an  agency  of  Government  here  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Air  CX>mmerce.  It  had  a  nice  location  on  the  blueprint 
of  authority  under  the  command  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
It  had  the  assignment  to  make  and  enforce  regulations  for  civil 
aviation. 

It  was  a  flop.     A  terrible,  deadly  flop. 

You  remember  how  It  worked.  It  made  regulations.  It  checked 
to  see  whether  the  airlines  were  living  up  to  those  regulations. 
And  when  the  charred  ruins  of  an  airplane  were  scraped  off  a 
mountainside,  as  they  so  regularly  were.  It  nished  Its  Investi- 
gators to  the  scene  to  determine  whether  It  was  responsible  for 
the  horror. 

The  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  was  prosecutor,  judge,  and  Jury. 
And  It  was  a  terrible,  deadly  flop.  Under  Its  administration,  the 
national  confidence  In  clvU  aviation  disintegrated.  And  clvU 
aviation  came  near  to  doing  the  same.  Only  slathering  govern- 
mental subsidy  kept  It  out  of  bankruptcy. 

Even  so.  It  was  on  the  very  edge  of  collapse  when,  on  August  22. 
1938.  there  went  Into  effect  a  law  seUln'?  up  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  an  agency  independent  of  all  elements  of  government 
except  the  Congress  which  created  It,  aad  the  President,  who  ap- 
pointed Its  members. 

A  specific  response  to  public  demand  was  the  establishment, 
within  the  Authority,  of  an  Air  Safety  Board. 

The  members  of  thU  Board  were  appoiJited  by  the  President  and 
were  whoUy  independent  of  the  ClvU  Aei-onautics  Authority.  Tl»ey 
were  not  even  Joined  to  It  for  budgetary  purposes,  but  got  their 
funds  directly  and  separately  from  Congress,  "nietr  personnel  waa 
of  their  own  choice.     Their  function  was  to  "invtstlgats     •     •     • 
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and  rrport  to  the  Authority  the  facta,  condltloDs.  and  circumstances 
relating  to  each  aocUle&t  (ixiToIylng  aircraft)  and  the  probable 
cauae  thereof." 

Thla  meant  the  Board  wm  to  act  as  the  public's  Independent 
agent  to  see  whether  an  accident  InTolvlng  aircraft  was  caus«xl  by 
error  or  negligence  of  a  plane  maker,  an  air  line,  a  pilot,  or  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  or  whoever  might  be  the  responsible 
party. 

The  public  had  demanded  that  Independent  agent  because  exp>erl- 
ence  had  proved,  tn  sorrow  and  in  tall,  that  the  same  bureau  which 
was  maJOng  aviation  regulations  and  enforcing  them  was  unable  to 
bring  Itself  to  seU-oondemnatlon  when  It  was  at  fault.  As  It  so 
often  was. 

Such  tnaMllty  to  render  Impartial  Judgments  was  only  h\iman  on 
the  port  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce.  But  that  was  no  excuse 
for  the  toll  In  life  and  property  that  piled  up. 

Well,  how  has  the  Independent  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  ac- 
quitted Itself?  It  has  brought  American  aviation  to  the  highest 
level  of  efficiency  and  safety  In  world  history.  It  made  the  airways 
secure  against  disaster  for  13  full  months  and  It  did  that  without 
destroying  technical  progress. 

The  counterbalance  of  the  Air  Safety  Board,  free  to  criticize  and 
to  report  facts  Impartially  and  fully,  was  a  paramount  factor  la 
that  success. 

Tou  have  only  to  look  at  the  facts.  In  the  pre-Safety  Board 
days  there  were  crashes  and  scandals.  Since  the  Board's  estab- 
lishment, the  same  companies,  same  pilots,  and  same  type  planes 
have  given  safe  and  greatly  Improved  service. 

In  his  latest  order  reorganizing  the  executive  administration  of 
Government.  Mr.  Rooaevelt  has  destroyed  the  independence  of  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority,  abolished  the  Air  Safety  Board,  and 
once  more  telescoped  into  a  subordinate  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  the  functions  of  making  aviation  regulations, 
enforcing    those   regulations,    and    Investigating   the    consequences! 

When  It  was  suggested  that  this  move  puts  air  safety  back  tn 
Jeopardy,  the  President  retorted  "pure  spinach."  He  said  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  back  in  1933.  when  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Army  Air  Corps  wasnt  fit  to  fly  the  United  States  mall. 

But  the  funerals  and  the  bills  for  rxilned  equipment  that  fol- 
lowed at  once  weren't  spinach. 

This  reorganization  plan  may  be  a  pretty  sight  on  paper,  but  a 
scattered  ftiselage  and  what  goes  with  it  are  not. 

When  you  have  a  good  thing,  the  rule  of  common  sense  is  to 
hang  on  to  it  and  the  Independent  CivU  Aeronautics  Authority. 
plus  the  Independent  Air  Safety  Board,  are  proved  good. 

Congress,  which  has  the  honor  of  having  established  this  good 
thing,  had  better  hang  onto  it. 

For  when  the  crashes  come  again,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  If  a  sub- 
servient attachment  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  revived  as 
Judge.  Jviry.  and  prosecutor  of  civU  aviation,  the  people  will  forget 
the  President's  blunder  and  do  their  shooting  only  at  Congress. 

(From  the  Washington  Times- Herald  of  April  13.  1940] 
SArrrr  THnoww  awat 

In  the  present  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  the  Air  Safety  Board 
Is  an  independent  agency  deriving  its  money  direcUy  from  CongrcsB. 

Its  duty  is  to  determine  the  responsibility  for  any  failures  of 
service  or  crashes  of  ships  in  clvU  aviation. 

Under  that  system,  a  year  of  safe  aviation  has  Just  been  accom- 
plished Under  the  system  proposed  by  Mr  Roosevelt  In  his  latest 
scheme  of  bureaucratic  reorganisation,  the  Independent  Air  Safety 
Board  is  abandoned  and  its  duties  handed  over  to  a  subservient 
subdivision  of  the  administrative  agency. 

Mr  Roosevelt  caUs  criticism  of  this  change  "spinach."  That  is 
no  answer  The  change  Is  a  danger  to  human  life  and  safe  avia- 
tion because  It  destroys  the  Independence  of  thoee  charged  with 
criticism  of  administrative  fallvu*.  In  fact.  It  mokes  critic  and 
administrator  one.    It  must  be  prevented 


Attitude  of   Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce 
on  Silver  Purchase  Repeal  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  IS  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


IXTTKR  FROM  THB  BALTIlffORK  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  TX>WNSKND.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Racou>  a  letter  from  tbe  Baltimore  Asoci- 


atlon  of  Commerce  dated  April  11,  and  the  report  referred  to 
therein. 

There  being   no   objection,    the   letter   and   report   were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BAI.TIMOKS  ASSOCIATJOM  OT  CoSTMDtCX. 

Baltimore.  Md..  April  11.  1940. 
Re:  S.  785.  relating  to  foreign  silver  purchases  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

Hon.  John  O.  Townsend.  J«., 

United  States  Senate.  Washin^on.  D.  C. 
DXAx  SzNATOB  TowNSEi*D :  For  your  Information  I  am  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  national  legislation 
of  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Commprce.  setting  forth  the  com- 
mittee's reasons  for  advocating  the  speedy  passage  of  Senate  bill 
785,  relating  to  foreign  silver  purchases  by  the  United  States 
Qovemmcnt. 

This  report  has  been  approved  by  our  association  and  a  copy  was 
sent   by  our  president  to  each  Member  of  the  Maryland   congres- 
sional  delegation,    urging    prompt    and    favorable    consideration    of 
this  pending  measure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  O.  EwAU>,  Secretary. 

tEPORT  or  THB  COMMmTK  0!«  NATIONAL  LECISL/TTON  OF  TUZ  BALTIMORk 
ASSOCUTION    or   COMMUCX 

Re:  S.  785.  relating  to  foreign  silver  piirchases  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors.  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce: 

Gentlzmen:  Your  committee  considered  the  status  of  pending 
legislation  in  Congress  to  repeal  authority  for  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign silver.  Besides  the  very  general  public  opinion  calling  for 
such  legislation  as  expressed  by  editorial  comment.-?  from  all  6*h;- 
tlons  of  the  country  and  action  taken  by  such  bodies  as  the  United 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
SUte  of  New  York,  your  committee  had  requests  for  action  by  the 
association  from  representative  business  and  financial  Interests,  in- 
cluding a  strong  appeal  from  the  B.Utlmore  silver  manufacturing 
Industry,  severely  affected  by  the  silver-purchase  policy  of  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

The  repeal  bUl  had  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  en 
Banking  and  Ctirrency,  which,  by  a  nonpartisan  vote  of  14  to  4. 
recently  made  a  favorable  report  upon  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  end  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver.  For  this  purpose  the  com- 
mittee submitted  an  amended  blU  and  reoommonded  its  passage 
As  amended,  the  bill  provides  that  all  power  and  authority  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  silver 
shall  cease  and  terminate  on  the  date  of  enactment,  and  all  proc- 
lamations, orden.  rules,  regulations,  and  other  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  foreign  sliver 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  and  after  such  date,  with  provLsion  to 
acquire  and  make  payment  for  foreign  silver  purchased  or  con- 
tracted for  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  and  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  transfers  of  any  interest  in  silver  bullion 

The  first  effect  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
reopen  to  Industry  a  free  market  in  foreign  silver,  with  broader 
remedial  effects  as  to  the  whole  naUonal  economy 
*w!^Tl!!f' .°^  ^^^  ^^'^  presented  to  the  Senate  committee  consMerlni? 
this  legislation,  it  Is  shown  that  the  conUnued  buying  of  forelen 
sliver  is  unnecessary  even  for  the  purposes  originally  contemplat^; 
ImperUs  the  future  domestic  buying  power  of  the  dollar,  swollen  by 
the  issuance  of  gold  and  sUver  certificates;  wasteful  of  American 
r^ources  by  bestowing  buying  power  en  foreigners  ultimately  ex- 
changing American  goods  and  services  for  Imported  silver  arbi- 
trarily priced  without  regard  to  its  true  world  commodity  value- 
that  such  benefits  are  not  linked  to  reciprocal  considerations  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act  of  1934.  which  contemplated  that  silver  must  be  purchased  until 
the  monetary  value  of  the  country's  stock  of  silver  (valued  for  the 
purpcse  at  91  29  plus  per  fine  ounce)  equals  one-fourth  of  the  total 
monetary  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  (gold  being  valued  at  $35  ocr 
ounce)  or  the  world  price  for  silver  had  reached  91  29  per  ounce 
Despite  the  purchase  of  more  than  2J0O.0O0.0OO  oimces  of  silver  at 
^K'^°t^.°'  °''"  •!  000  000  000.  the  inflow  of  gold  has  been  so  great  that 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  wotild  now  require  further  silver  purchases 
greater  in  the  aggregate  than  when  it  was  passed  In  1934  Illus- 
trative of  the  futility  of  establishing  a  world  price  of  SliZS  rvp 
ounce  (or  la  to  1  of  gold  before  the  dollar  devaluation)  is  that  th» 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  recently  been  buying  foreign  silver 
at  35  cents  an  ounce  and  foreign  gold  at  $35  an  ounce-a  ratio  of 
100  to  1.  Further,  it  Is  shown  that  no  other  government  In  the 
world  maintains  a  market  for  the  world's  sUver;  that  JolnlnVln  the 
general  demand  for  repeal  are  numerous  economists.  inciudlnK  ihl 
&onomists'  National  Committee  on  Monetary  Policy    of  which  S- 

With  such  an  array  of  data  and  imanlmlty  of  authorities  vour 
committee  recommends  that  the  Association  of  Commerce  r^u*^ 
each  member  of  the  Maryland  delegaUon  Si  Con^  ^  Sv^ 
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contribute  his  best  efforts  to  the  speedy  passage  °'  i^  ^  ^ 
ending  the  purchase  of  foreign  «UTCr.  M  rMommendea  DJ  uie 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  CucTeziC7< 

Respectfully  submitted.  __  . 

CoMMrmx  OBI  lUrtouu.  txaoLtmrn, 
By  WnxiAM  J.  CsBKT.  C)i«<rm«n. 

Committee  Randolph  Barton.  Jr.  Ca^J-J'  ^^f^T^R^S^LS" 
Hutzler.  C  P  McCcrmlck.  W.  Prank  Bobert*.  Allan  Swierwrtn, 
WUham  J.  Casey,  chairman. 

Aful  10.   1940. 

Bonneville  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  IS  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  AprU  8).  1940 

RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    STATE    SENATOR    HARRY    KENIN.    OF 

ORE5GON 


Mr  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  rad:o  address 
delivered  on  MartJh  23.  1940.  by  Hon.  Harry  Kenln.  a  mfmber 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  on  the  subject  A 
Challenge  to  Every  Thinking  Citiacn. 

I  ha^-e  read  this  address,  and  I  wish  I  could  appeal  to  every 
citizen  of  the  great  city  of  Portland.  Oreg..  to  read  and  to 
heed  the  wisdom  and  the  logic  of  Senator  Kenlns  address, 
which  I  have  asked  to  have  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pipco  o«  P.  U.  D. 
A  Challenci  to  EiiaT  THnncmo  CrnzDf 

For  vears  we  have  been  waiting  for  the  completion  of  Bonnerine 
D^'^rtaThere  in  PorUand  In  19Sa  that  ^e  PJ«";'*_^ »« 
c^tructlon  was  made.  Today.  8  years  later.  B^If  e^"!,.^,„^ 
complete.    Its  flrst  generators  are  Ui  operation.    Its  transmission 

^"^^ToV  ?ot.^!;^e°U;^e5."L  the  d«n  iU^f .     All  of  us  have 

j^°;ri^"  ^^r^ium^bia^mTer^s'  sn^tst^rar'isSft 

With  ItT  trlbuurles  It  has  more  than  10.000.000  kUowatts  of 
S^STel?pe?piwer-power  that  1.  worth  $300.000. 000  a  year  to 
SS^n  aV^h^  neighboring  State.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
theColumbia  River  may  be  more  valuable  than  the  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  or  the  oil  fields  of  Texas. 

BoNWxvnxi;  anb  TOtm  job 

We  must  reallae  what  BonnevlUe  Dam  can  mean  to  us.  We  have 
looked  forward  to  Its  compleUon.  Thousands  of  us  have  thought 
that  soon  we  could  afford  electric  oooklng.  electric  water  beaUng. 
and  yes.  even  heating  our  homes  with  etoctrlcity  asthey  are  domg 
SSwn  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  But  Bonneville  Dam  c»n  mean 
more  than  Just  a  little  cheap  power  In  <«J^»»o'n"- ^".  »•  °°*  ^ 
much  to  say  that  the  future  of  Oregon  Is  tied  up  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River.  Today  three  out  of  four  of  us  to  in- 
dustry are  dependent  upon  a  single  rewwrce— tUnber.  And  today 
our  tunber  Is  being  cut  off  much  tastar  than  It  grows.  What  wiU 
we^do  when  our  forests  are  gone?    How  will  we  earn  our  living? 

So  I  Bsk  you  to  think  of  BonneTlDe  Dam  not  only  as  something 
that  can  help  you  today  but  as  something  that  can  mean  even  more 
to  vour  children  Uet  us  think  not  only  of  the  immediate  comfort 
of  cheap  power  In  our  homes,  but  of  the  more  unportant  questionof 
Jower  fOT  earning  a  living.  We  ha^  •^^J^*  beginning,  -nia 
Aluminum  Co  Is  erecting  a  factory  Ju«t  wejt  of  Vancouver.  An 
iron  industry  also  has  gone  to  Vancouver  and  a  ch^lcal  Industry 
to  Tacoma  Other  factories  which  wUl  convert  our  hidden  minerals 
into  useful  goods  must  replace  our  sawmlUs  as  our  foresU  arc  cut 
away. 

F.  V.  D.— OTTB  CONBTmrnOMAI.  «10HT 

This  power  Issue  Is  not  a  new  one.  A  decade  ago  our  belOTed 
Senatorloeorge  W.  Joseph,  debated  this  quwtlon  frwrn  every  angle- 
As  a  result  of  his  heroic  work  the  people  of  Oregon  wrote  Into  their 
consUtutlon  an  amendment,  preserving  forever  to  the  people  Utle 
to  their  great  water-power  site*.  AnJ  that  was  not  aU.  We  wrot« 
into  our  constitution  how  this  power  should  be  sold.  We  assured 
to  every  county  and  every  commuxUty  the  right  to  form  peoples 
utility  districts,  the  right  to  distribute  Its  i>ower  at  cost. 

Ttoday  BonnevUle  Dam  Is  finished.  We  must  decide  bow  this 
power  will  be  diaulbuted.    This  lane  concenu  aU  ol  ua.  whether 


•«<• 


we  are  eoneuraen  of  electricity.  cmptofBee  oT  the  power  coBtpany. 
or  Inveeton  in  utility  stocks  or  bonds.  Any  solutlan  must  be  fair 
to  all  and  must  assure  to  tbe  people  the  fuU  beDeftto  ct  Ootumbla 
BlTer  power.  

XSTAXL    DiaiKIBCTTIDW »OT1JC    OB    *■!•***» 

On  December  1.  Bonnenile  power  croased  the  Colimibl^  Rlrer 
Into  Oregon.  As  It  did  so  It  brought  Into  focus  tbe  vital  taeue 
before  us  tonight— whether  this  power  will  be  distributed  publicly 
or  privately,  for  pnrflt  or  for  aervloe. 

As  a  public  official — a  member  of  the  senate  from  Ifultnoman, 
Columbia,  and  Clackamas  Counties — ^I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
this  Issue.  However.  It  ts  not  a  partisan  question.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  are  found  on  either  side.  Primarily  It  Is  an  eco- 
nomic Issue:  Which  Is  cheaper,  which  Is  mc»e  efficient.  pubUo 
or  private  distribution?  A  Portland  peoffle's  utUlty  district  or  the 
two  existing  power  companies? 

Bonneville  power  U  not  an  academic  lasue:  It  Is  a  vital  problem 
that  concerns  us  all.  You  have  been  told  that  you  have  cheap 
power  already.  You  have  read  It  In  newspaper  adwtlsementa. 
you  have  heard  it  on  radio  broadcasts,  and  now  we  see  the  same 
statements  on  bUlboards.  streetcar  posters,  and  even  In  ttoe  maU. 
We  are  told  that  Bonneville  power  Is  cheap  now. 

HOW   CHXAP   IS   PXPCO    POWBl? 

What  are  the  facts?  How  cheap  Is  Bonneville  power  In  your 
home  and  mine?  What  price  are  you  paying  the  power  company? 
Can  you  afford  to  replace  the  old  wood  stove  with  a  new  electric 
range?  How  much  cheaper  can  we  get  hot  water?  And  what 
about  heating  our  homes  with  Bonneville  power?        

Kilowatts  arc  unfamiliar  temis  to  most  of  us.  The  great  majority 
of  us  cannot  even  read  otir  electric  meters  out  on  the  back  porch. 
But  we  are  interested  definitely  In  using  electric  power— to  bring 
Jobs  to  the  Northwest  and  comfort  to  our  homwi.  So  It  la  o^^ 
duty  to  learn  more  about  our  greatest  resource,  hydroelectric  power. 

I  think  everyone  wUl  agree,  whethsir  he  works  for  the  private 
power  companies  or  for  the  public,  that  there  Is  one  official  to 
whom  we  can  turn  for  accurate  Information  on  BonnevUle  power. 
That  man  Is  Paul  J.  Raver.  BonnevUle  power  administrator.  He  la 
a  recognized  authority  on  electricity — and  was  chosen  by  the  con- 
gressional conunlttee  to  make  a  complete  Investigation  of  the  elec- 
tric rates  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority — more  commonly 
known  as  T  V.  A.  When  Paul  J.  Raver  took  over  the  Job  as  Bonne- 
vUle administrator,  here  Is  what  he  said  ot  the  local  electric  com- 
panies, and  I  quote  exactly;  

"Frankly,  I  see  UtUe  reason  why  power  that  costs  $3.00  In  Taooma 
costs  $5  in  Portland.  I  hope  that  with  the  aid  of  BonnevUle  you 
and  I  can  help  close  that  gap." 

Today.  5  months  later,  you  are  receiving  BonnevUle  power 
through  the  PorUand  Ocneral  Electric  Co.  What  does  It  mean 
to  you?  Can  you  afford  electric  cooking  now?  How  much  cheaper 
Is  electric  power  In  your  home? 

TACOMA    $a.es — POaTLAJfB    IS     (K«W    BATB) 

If  Administrator  Raver  were  before  the  microphone  tonight,  here 
Is  what  he  would  have  to  say  to  yoxi.  "I  cannot  imderstand  why 
electric  power  that  costs  ViJB6  In  Tacoma.  costs  •S  In  Portland. 
Yes.  that  Is  the  comparison  between  Tacoma's  public  power  rates 
and  the  local  private  companies. 

How  much  are  you  paying  right  now  for  electricity?  Buppoee 
you  are  an  average  family  of  four.  Let  us  say  you  have  ordinary 
lighting,  a  refrigerator,  an  electric  stove,  and  a  few  small  appliances. 
Today  you  are  paying  $4  76  a  month,  and  probably  a  good  part  ol 
the  power  you  are  using  is  coming  straight  from  BonnevUle  Dam. 
nrrm*  dollaks  moue  a  txab 

If  you  are  served  t>y  the  Canby  or  Ftareet  Orove  public  systems,  you 
pay  only  »3  50.  Or.  If  you  live  In  Portland  or  Salem,  or  any  other  of 
the  cities  served  by  the  company,  you  pay  M.TS.  a  difference  of  $IM 
a  month,  or  $16  a  year.  To  many  people  that  Is  equal  to  a  ''••■^ 
wages  every  year  paid  In  excess  electric  charges.  A  week  of  needleea 
labor  performed  for  your  Inefficient  electric  company.  

If  you  want  to  use  more  power  In  your  store,  the  plcttire  to  even 
worse  Power  that  costs  $10  from  Tacoma's  public  system  costs 
$22.66  at  the  so-called  new  low  rates  In  Portland  and  Salem.  These 
are  oOclal  Federal  Power  Commission  figures. 

roaaar  caovc  shaici  roartawD 

Nor  Is  Tacoma  an  Isolated  example.  Portland  merchants  are  pay- 
ing nearly  twice  as  much  as  storekeepers  In  Forest  Oroveand  Canby. 
Why  must  we  pay  so  much  more  for  Bonneville  power  than  the 
public  systems  of  Canby  and  Forest  Grove  are  charging?  The  Port- 
land General  Bectrlc  Co.  buys  BonnevUle  power  even  cheaper  ^en 
Forest  Grove's  public  lighting  system.  They  buy  as  low  ss  one-fifth 
cent  a  kilowatt-hour.  Even  If  you  use  twice  as  much  power  as  the 
ordinary  family,  you  pay  12  times  that  amount.  That  Is  tbe  $4.75 
figure  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago. 

Why  do  the  private  uOlitlcs  companies  charge  so  mtKh  more  than 
these  pubUc  systems?  Tliere  are  many  reasons,  and  I  hope  that  In 
the  course  of  the  next  few  months  I  wiU  be  able  to  go  Into  these 
reaaons  specifically.  Certainly  the  stockholders  are  not  getUng  the 
advantage  of  this  high  electric  rate,  nor  la  the  power-company 
employee  being  paid  any  more. 

CHXAP  powxK  roa  au. 

Many  of  us  agree  with  George  W.  Joseph  that  the  power  of  the 
Columbia  River  Is  too  Important  to  ua  to  tiae  f or  qpeculaUve  proftta 
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for  »  few  penons.  Like  our  water  system.  like  our  roads,  and  IQc* 
our  public  Bcliools.  we  belteve  that  BonneTlIle  power  should  be  used 
for  the  benrflt  of  all:  that  we  should  use  Bonneville  power  to  stimu- 
late iDdtistrlai  development  by  selling  It  at  coet;  that  we  should  uaa 
BcanevlUe  power  to  stimulate  development  of  our  mines;  and  that 
we  should  use  Bonneville  power  In  our  homes  and  on  our  farms,  thus 
promoting  the  sal  t  of  many  new  electrical  appliances. 

IT  we  are  to  distribute  Bonneville  power  at  cost  through  otir  own 
public  system,  how  shall  it  be  done?  A  few  months  ago  a  group  of 
business  and  profeealonal  men  formed  the  BonnevlIIe-for-Portland 
Coniznlttee.  Thousands  of  citizens  have  signed  petitions  asking  the 
UydrocJectrlc  Commission  of  Oregon  to  make  an  investigation  of 
public  distribution  of  Bonneville  power.  That  State  commission,  of 
which  Mr.  George  W.  Joseph,  Jr.,  Is  chairman,  set  Its  engineers  and 
experts  to  work.  After  4  months  they  rejported  that  a  public  power 
district  for  the  city  of  Portland  would  be  very  profitable. 
lAMom  paorrr  roa  pbotlCb  uttutt  Dxsrnucr 

The  hydroelectric  commission  foimd  that  a  Portland  people's 
utility  district  could  pay  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  and  the 
Northwestern  Electric  Co.  a  fair  price  for  their  properties  and  stUl 
have  a  surplus  of  two  to  three  million  dollars  a  year. 

Further,  the  commission  says  a  people's  utility  district  can  make 
a  substantial  reduction  In  rates  and  pay  off  the  coet  of  the  entire 
system  In  30  years  or  less. 

That  u  the  report  of  the  Hydroelectric  CommlsElcn  of  Oregon, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  our  State.  Copy  of  this  report  may 
be  found  In  the  Portland  Public  Ubrary  or  at  the  offices  of  the 
commission  in  Salem  or  Portland  It  la  well  worth  reading,  for 
it  points  out  how  the  people  of  Portland  can  make  a  two  to  three 
million  dollar  surplus  each  year  from  the  sale  of  electric  power; 
how  the  people  of  Portland  can  own  their  own  debt-free  public 
system  in  a  comparatively  few  years. 

POKTLAND    INDUST«T     NEXDS    CHZAT    POWES 

I  need  not  point  out  how  very  cheap  electric  power  can  be  In 
our  homeH  once  our  electric  system  is  paid  for.  when  there  are  no 
more  Interest  or  principal  payments;  how  we  can  attract  steady. 
Job-producing  Industries  with  electric  power  rates  among  the 
lowest  in  the  Nation.  That  la  not  an  Idle  dream,  but  a  practical 
achievement  which  State  engineers  agree  can  be  realized. 

What  Is  a  people's  utility  district?  I  have  been  asked  time  and 
again.  It  Is  not  much  different  from  the  school  board,  whose 
members  you  elect.  Just  as  the  school  board  operates  the  schools 
on  a  non-profit  basis,  so  the  utility  district  would  operate  the 
power  sjatem.  With  one  Important  exception — by  financing  with 
revenue  bonds,  the  system  will  be  paid  for  entirely  out  of  electrlo 
profits  and  not  out  of  taxes. 

p.    V.    O.    FATS    TAXa 

What  about  taxes?  The  facts  are  that  a  public  district  by  law 
Is  required  to  pay  taxes  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  present 
private  power  company.  Instead  of  lonlng  tnx  moneys,  our  cities, 
our  counties,  and  otir  schools  would  in  fart  get  much  more, 
t'tilitjr  districts  pay  uxss  on  thsir  propprty  Just  as  privsts  rom- 

ftsnies  do  and  tnsy  would  hsvs  mors  property  to  pay  taxes  on, 
-ower  ratos  would  permit  the  people  to  um  more  power  ThU 
Would  rsquirs  the  confftrtirtinn  of  mors  iid««  and  th«  district 
wotild  pay  tasm  on  all  of  this  new  pruperty 

What  about  wsgM?  Ths  law  rcquiras  th«  ptibUe  distript  to  pay 
smpl^eM  ths  sarns  wages  that  prevail  throughout  ths  area  so 
that  utUltjr  emplovssa  can  be  asMured  of  the  Miirui  or  higher  pay. 
When  ths  Wahkiakum  public  power  district  bought  out  the  local 
slsctrie  company,  all  smployces  wars  rstaloed  and  given  a  15'P«f 
cent  incrsass  in  wagss. 

What  about  bonds?  All  bonds,  even  revenue  bonds,  roust  be 
voted  by  the  people  after  the  district  la  formed. 

What  about  buying  Bonneville  power?  Congress  has  stated  that 
public  distrlcU  must  be  given  preference  over  private  compaixies 
In  the  sale  of  Bonneville  power  The  only  way  we  can  be  sure  of 
gcUing  Bonneville  power  on  a  long-term  basu  Is  throi«h  a  public 
system  and  not  a  private  company. 

voT«  "Tis '  roa  r.  v.  d. 
Today  the  Bonnevllle-for-Portland  Committee  Is  urging  the 
people  of  this  city  to  vote  "yes"  for  formation  of  a  Portland 
people's  utility  district,  as  provided  In  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Oregon.  We  believe  that  such  a  public  district  is  best 
qualified  to  bring  to  us  the  fxill  t>enefltB  of  BonnevUle  power;  to 
sow  these  benefits  broadcast  to  every  family,  to  every  merchant 
to  every  property  owner,  to  every  man  who  holds  a  Job  or  wants  a 
Job.  The  members  of  this  committee  feel  that  the  Interesu  of  our 
entire  community  are  more  important  than  speculative  promts  for 
a  few. 

Already  In  the  State  of  Washington  25  county-wide  public 
districts  have  organized.  Nearly  half  of  the  population  of  our 
neighboring  Stote  already  Is  served  by  public  power  systems,  such 
as  Tacoma.  SeatUe,  Centralla.  and  others.  Already  one  public  dis- 
trict near  the  damsiu^  has  twught  out  the  local  power  company  at 
a  fair  price  and  is  diatributing  Bonneville  power  to  the  people  of 
the  area.  On  January  15.  Grays  Harbor  District  bought  out  the 
local  company  and  is  serving  thoasanda  of  hemes  on  a  nonprofit 
basis.  Bonneville  power  Unes  are  being  constructed  now  to  serve 
this  district.  Pacific  and  Wahkiakxmi  Coiuity  public  utility  dis- 
tricts also  have  bought  out  the  private  company  systems.  But 
Portland  Just  has  sat  by  and  waited. 

Why  are  we  urging  the  formation  of  a  people's  utility  district  to 
tfMrlbute  Bonnevilla  power  la  Portland? 


p.  V.  D.  itKAHS  POWXB  AT  COST 

Plrst.  Because  It  will  be  organized  to  market  BonnevUle  power  at 
cost — to  assure  Industries,  homes,  and  stores  power  at  the  lowest 
price. 

Second.  A  Portland  district  wlU  be  dlrecUy  responsible  to  the 
people.  They  will  elect  the  directors  and  may  remove  them.  Re- 
member, you  cannot  do  that  with  the  officials  of  a  power  company 
over  whom  you  have  no  control. 

Third.  A  Portland  district  will  be  entitled  to  preference  In  the 
sale  of  BonnevUle  power.  Already  there  is  every  indication  that 
Bonneville  will  not  be  able  to  Install  generators  rapidly  enough  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  power.  We  must  act  now  to  get  our 
share  of  Bonneville  power. 

MORK  TAX  DOLLARS.    NOT  LESS 

Fourth.  We  urge  the  formation  of  a  Portland  district  because  It 
will  pay  the  same  or  more  taxes  than  a  private  power  company. 
That  Is  the  law.  This  is  especially  important  to  our  schools  and 
city  and  county  employees.  As  a  member  of  the  school  board  I 
can  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  Portland  power  district  will  pay  more 
taxes  to  the  city  and  county,  rather  than  less  We  will  also  get 
cheap  power  so  we  can  properly  light  cur  schools  and  protect  cur 
children's  eyesight 

Fifth.  A  Portland  public  district  will  not  be  mixed  up  In  city  or 
county  or  State  politics.  It  will  not  have  high-powered  lobbyists 
at  Salem  each  session  of  the  legislature.  The  dl.strlct  commls«lonpr3 
will  deal  solely  with  the  question  of  electric  power,  and  not  with 
political  issues.  They  will  hire  a  competent  manager  to  run  the 
system. 

p.  TJ.   0.   BEST  rOR   IKVESTORS 

sixth.  A  Portland  district  will  buy  out  the  properties  of  the  local 
companies  at  a  fair  price.  That  Is  best  for  the  investors  and  Ijest 
for  the  public.  They  have  had  enough  of  mismanagement  and 
holding-company  depredations. 

Seventh.  A  Portland  district  can  finance  the  ptirchase  of  these 
properties  by  Issuing  revenue  bonds — bonds  that  will  be  paid  for 
solely  from  electrical  earnings  and  not  from  taxes  These  bonds 
can  be  issued  at  S^i  percent  or  less,  as  the  city  of  Knoxvllle  did 
a  short  time  ago.  Right  now  utility  rates  are  based  on  Interest 
charges  nearly  twice  as  high  Cut  these  Interest  rates  in  half  and 
we  can  have  cheap  power  and  pay  skilled  employee*  even  better 
wages. 

IMPLOms  TREATID  FAIXLT 

Eighth.  A  Portland  people's  utility  district  Is  required  by  law  to 
pay  Its  employees  the  same  or  higher  wages  than  those  prevailing 
in  the  oommunlty.  By  cutting  power  rates  our  district  will  permit 
people  to  use  more  electricity,  and  thus  more  Jobs  are  created  for 
linemen,  electricians,  salesmen,  etc.  A  Portland  people's  utility 
district  Is  Job  insurance  for  every  electrical  worker 

Ninth.  A  Portland  district  will  reduce  powrr  rates  rapidly  as  It 
pays  off  its  debt.  It  will  pattern  Its  rates  after  Tacoma  s  succes^- 
IV',.T*"«  ^  J"*'*^  J"^"*"'  charges  II  20  for  llghtlntj  that  costs 
•1  78  in  Portland  Today  Tacoma  charges  39  r»ni»  for  refrigtrstion 
that  costs  88  cents  In  Portland  T'Klsy  Tacoma  rharxe*  $1  lA  for 
electric  cooking  that  cnnt*  $2  13  m  Portland  More  important  yet, 
i^V.^"'^\i**°'*  ""lu^trirs  are  payinit  11.140  for  powsr  that  ocsU 
•0«7  from  Tacoma  s  publicly  owned  system. 

aoMNKVILLX  WILL  MtL9 

Administrator  Haver  has  promlssd  that  ths  sntirs  »onnevlll# 
admmutration  win  be  squarely  behind  our  public  district  Hers 
are  hU  exact  word»: 

"A  basic  readjustment  of  retail  rates  Is  essential  If  BonnevUls 
power  Is  to  hsve  any  economic  stgntflcance  at  all. 

"As  to  the  newly  formed  public  groups,  they  will  b«  given  every 
assistance  In  getting  started  Our  engineers,  our  rate  experu  and 
our  accountanu  will  do  everything  possible  to  start  them  off  rlght.- 

CP  TO   PORTLAND  TO  ACT 

The  Bonneville  chief  places  the  question  of  retailing  BonnevUle 
power  right  in  our  laps.     He  says: 

"As  to  the  Issue  of  public  versus  private  distribution  of  power 
that  question  Is  In  your  hands  rather  than  mine.  Each  commu- 
nity has  the  right— and  the  obligation— to  choose  the  method  which 
will  insure  the  lowest  electric  rates  and  the  best  possible  service 
With  the  Increasing  Importance  of  power  In  community  growth 
and  particularly  in  industry,  no  city  can  afford  to  lie  handl^ 
capped  by  elecUlc-power  rates  that  are  very  much  hlKher  than  its 
neighbor."  *  ** 

On  the  question  of  employees  and  Investors,  he  says- 
♦w"^f  **^*'"  ^°^'  decision  may  be  upon  this  question,  I  trust  that 
the  interests  of  all  concerned — consumer,  employee.   Investor— wUl 
be  respected.     If  there  is  to  be  a  transition  from  private  to  public 
operation  In  distribution  of  power.  I  am  confident  that  a  fair  price 
a  price  based  on  legitimate  investment,  will  be  paid      I  am  confl- 
vn?J^*^  ^^®  ultimate  management  will  retain  the  technical  and 
Skilled  employees  so  essential  to  reliable  and  effl'^lent  service  " 
^♦T^f  fo^ne^l^f-for-PorUand  Committee  believes  that  every  part 
of  this  Iniportant  question  of  electric  power  should  be  placed  before 
Uie  People  of  this  city  and  this  State.    Another  civic  ^ourthJ 
Bonneville  Service  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  C.  A.  Lucas  ls^Jai?man 
is  also  advocatmg  a  people  s  utility  district  for  Portland.     This  rom- 
mltt«  is  preparing  factual  information  en  the  ccst  of  electric  i^r 
to  stores,  apartment  houses,  and   Industries.     I  hope  That   iSTho 
nr^rS^lT^  ^°*^'  ^*'^'"™  ^    Woodward  will  have  the  prmi^ 
2e^^^^h^r^«"  °"  'I"^  important  question.     All  of  these  mU 
are  giving  their  time  and  services  without  compensation,     rhej  ara 
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rendering  a  grattiltous  public  service  ta  an  effort  to  bring  Bonne- 
vUle power  within  the  reach  of  all  of  us. 

BBMV  Df   TOOB  WBIM 

Both  the  Bonnevilla  Service  Oommmee  and  the  Bonn«TfUe-for- 
Portland  Committee  wlU  be  glad  to  answer  questions  any  of  you 
may  have.  If  you  wlah  to  know  bow  much  Forest  Grove  and  Canby 
residents  are  paying  for  BonnevUle  powu — ^what  your  bill  wo'ild  be 
If  you  lived  In  these  towns  or  Taooma — send  a  copy  of  joxir  blU  to 
the  oommittee  at  40»  Studio  Building.  Poniand.  We  believe  every 
dtlaen  ta  entitled  to  this  informatkn.  When  Administrator  Bav«r 
qioke  before  the  Portland  City  Club,  tte  said: 

"I  appreciate  the  fact  that  nothing  I  can  say  will  deter  the  people 

of  the  Northwest  from  seUling  this  Issue  In  their  own  way.     I  trust 

that  the  decision  of  the  people  will  be  based  on  InteUlgent  factual 

analysis  of  the  problem.  lather  than  oa  parttaanahlp  or  propaganda." 

KnvKKTTUJi  PowBt  na  AIX 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  Portland  will  consider  this  question  care- 
fuUy.  The  future  of  Oregon  la  bovmd  up  with  Bonneville  power  and 
the  Columbia  River.  We  mvist  face  the  Issue  now  of  whether  this 
power  shall  be  sold  for  "the  benefit  of  all  or  the  profit  of  a  few. 
By  voting  "yes  "  on  May  17  for  the  formation  of  the  Portland  People's 
UtUlty  District,  we  wUl  get  BonnevUle  power  for  our  homes  and 
factories  at  the  lowest  rates — Immediate  savings  on  our  home  light 
bUls  of  at  least  815  a  year.  Uore  ln^xntant  yet,  we  will  have  the 
assuranc«  that  power-using  Industries  will  be  able  to  locate  In 
Oregon  and  provide  Job*  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

No  single  Issue  Is  more  slgnlflcant  to  the  people  of  Oregon:  It 
affects  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us.  Let  us  have  the  vUlon  to  save 
the  blessings  of  BonnevUle  power  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
The  Columbia  River  Is  too  sacred  a  heritage  to  lose  on  the  eve  of  our 
city's  greatest  opportunity. 


The  Logan-Walter  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridat.  Aphl  12. 1940 


AMALT8IB  BT  JOeSPB  C  DUOOAM 


Mr.  PLUMLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  jiwt  flnkhed  reading 
A  paper  analyzUig  the  Logan-Walter  WU— an  cxoeUent  analy- 
gl8  evidencing  cUm  study  and  cartful  rMearch.  It  wag  writ- 
ten by  Joscim  C,  Z>uggan.  a  mambcr  of  the  Dlftrtct  of  Co- 
htmtoia  bar.  who  la  preaently  a  poatgraduate  student  at  the 
Law  School  In  th«  CathoUc  Unlventtr  of  America. 

The  (Ubject  matter  of  thla  paper  being  the  bill  ihortly  to 
come  before  the  Uoum  for  actkm,  X  commend  thia  article  for 
your  attention. 

Under  penniciion  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoao,  I  insert  the  article  to  which  reference  is  made: 

Ths  PaoroexD  AoMxranurnrs-Law  Bnx 
(By  Joseph  C.  Duggan,  A.  B,  LL..  B.,  member  of  the  DUtrlct  at 

Columbia  Bar) 


The  mushroom  growth  In  the  field  of  administrative  law  which 
has  been  attendant  upon  the  establiahment  of  the  mtiltlple  boarda. 
bureaus,  agencies,  and  ccmmlasloiis  *  In  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
foctued  the  attention  of  lawyer  and  legislator  alike  lipon  the  need 
for  the  formulation  of  some  systematic  procedtire  to  regulartae  and 
standardize  the  functional  aspect  of  that  law.  The  American  Bar 
Association,  through  its  Special  Coounittee  on  Administrative  Law  > 
and.  more  recently,  the  Attorney  Ocserai's  Committee  on  Adminla- 
trattve  Procedure,'  have  both  done  pioneer  work  in  making  a  thor- 
ough survey  and  study  of  the  entire  field;  and  whUe  the  latter 
committee  has  not  as  yet  made  its  reoommendaXlons  and  findings, 
there  has  been  Introduced  Into  Congress,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
former  committee,  the  so-called  Logan- Walter  blU,«  entitled  "A  bUl 
to  provide  for  the  more  expeditious  settlement  of  disputes  with  the 
United  State*,  and  for  other  purposes."  This  bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  Jtily  18.  1939,  but  was  subeeqtiently  recalled  for  reconsideration. 


lApprozimately  130.  President  Roosevelt,  message  to  Congress 
on  reorganlaatlon  of  Executive  Dqwtftmenta.  61  CoivcKvaioifAL 
RjcoBS  187,  1937. 

'Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Administrative  Law.  CS 
A.  B.  A.  Reports.  331-386. 

'At  this  writing  11  monographs  at  the  committee  covering  11 
agencies  bare  been  ptihllshed.  Letter  cf  the  committee  tranunltting 
the  monographs  to  the  Attorney  General.  January  31,  1940,  p.  4. 

*S.  915.  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.;  H.  B.  6334,  Teth  Oong..  1st  sees. 


and  It  Is  currenUy  on  the  UhSon  Calendar*  for  the  attention  at 
the  House  of  Representatives.* 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in.  and  the  Importance  at.  this 
pending  leglalaUon.  It  wUl  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  Impart 
some  Idea,  by  means  of  dissection  and  analyata.  of  what  the  admin- 
IstraUve-law  blU  provides.  Before  delving  into  the  nature  of  the 
suggested  leglalaUve  expedient,  however,  it  is  beUered  that  a  brief 
sutement  of  the  problem  sought  to  be  solved  thereby  will  be  both 
pertinent  and  orlentaUve. 

n.  A  sTATncxMT  or  thz  raoaucit 

T^w  lmme<llate  Issue  which  has  been  otmstantly  msgnlfled  In 
this  country  for  the  past  90  years  is  one  of  governmental  policy. 
Despite  Implied '  and  ocpress  ■  prohibitions  in  otir  Oonstitutlaaa 
fort>lddlng  the  commingling  of  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
powers,  there  has  grown  up  within  tiie  framework  of  our  demo- 
cratic structtn^  a  department  of  Government,  extraconstltutlonal 
In  nature,  which,  for  lack  of  a  mare  completely  descriptive  name.* 
is  known  as  the  "admlntstrative"  department.  To  this  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  the  sprawling  bureaucracy  composed  of 
agencies,  administrations,  boards,  bureaus,  commissions,  and  cor- 
porations. Is  committed  a  vast  agglomeration  of  powers — poUce, 
reg^ilatory,  discretionary,  and  supervisory  '* — out  of  which  has 
emerged  the  elvislve  subject  termed  "administrative"  law." 

All  of  these  agencies  and  commissions,  operating  under  the  stat- 
utes which  give  them  existence  and  power,  have  made  a  direct 
Impingement  upon  the  Industrial,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the 
Nation;  and  while  there  has  tseen  much  outcrying  against  them, 
ranging  from  Insistent  clamoring  for  their  abolition  to  suggea- 
tlons  for  amendments  to  thcjr  organic  statutes,  the  sober  fact  is 
that  they  have  become  an  Integral  part  of  our  governmental  sys- 
tem, and  obviously  are  here  to  stay.  Abolition,  then.  Is  not  the 
remedy  for  whatever  abuse  is  claimed  to  have  crept  Into  their 
administration. 

Conceding  the  necessity  and  the  permanence  of  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  otir  Government,  then  the  next  question  that 
presents  Itself  Is.  "How  Is  the  administrative  department  to  be 
adapted  to  the  traditional  structure  of  constitutional  government. 
BO  that  it  can  legitimately  take  Its  place  beside  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  branches,  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
the  historical  pattern  of  checks  and  balances?"  The  question  Is 
highly  provocative,  and  since  "checks  and  indances"  Is  most  closely 
associated  with  a  concept  of  "Judicial  review,"  It  resolves  Itself 
ultimately  to  a  discussion  of  the  foc41  point  about  which  the 
stormiest  argument  In  administrative  law  rages — Judicial  review 
of  administrative  action. 

The  proposed  admlnlstratlve-law  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  settle  the 
argiunent  In  favor  of  the  proponents  of  Judicial  review.  The  con- 
tention is  that  the  nature  '»  of  admlnlstratlvs  bodies,  permitting 
the  exercl!<e  of  diverse  functions,  prompts  their  Inclusion  in  a 
hierarchical  system  wherein  the  possibility  of  Judicial  review"  will 
serve  as  an  effective  brake  upon  arbitrary  atid  eaprleloua  admlnia- 
tratlve  action.  Ooncumng  In  this  sentlmsnt,  Professor  atason  has 
expressed  himself  as  follows: 

%•  have  a  eonfueton  of  methods,  tnd  all  too  frtquently  the 
ssflsetlon  of  the  ineorrsct  method  Impairs  ths  Hghts  of  a  dlsnt. 
Has  not  ths  tims  arrived  for  ths  erolution  of  a  properly  oooeeived 
ptocsdure  for  thi>  Judicial  rsvlew  of  admlnlstratlvs  deeiaionsf 
Buch  dscisione  are  no  longer  sMeptlcnal  in  our  juriaprudenct. 
They  constitute  a  great  bulk  in  current  UtlgaUon,  The  need  of 
stmpimcation  of  methods  of  Judicial  review  is  fully  as  areat  as,  if 
not  greater  than,  ths  former  need  of  slmpllfleatlon  of  common* 
law  pleading  •  •  •  As  I  have  said,  ludielal  review  of  admln- 
lstratlvs decisions  Is  one  of  the  essential  cbedu  and  t>alanoes  in 


*Tbe  bill  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Adminietratlve  law 
bUl,"  and,  as  such,  it  Is  to  be  dlstlnguiataed  from  the  so-called 
administrative  court  bUl,  also  known  as  the  Ixjgan-OeUsr  UU  (8. 
9ie,  7eth  Cong.,  1st  sess.;  H.  R.  4285.  76th  Cong..  1st  sess.). 

•On  Union  Calendar  No.  4«1.  See  also  House  Rept.  No.  1664 
containing  House  ResoluUon  388.  CoMcaEsaiONAL  Rbcobs,  rcbruary 
23.  1940,  p.  1863. 

•fArtlcles  I,  n.  m.  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

•E.  g.  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  pt.  I.  sec.  80;  Alabama. 
constitution  of  1901.  sees.  42.  48. 

•When  conalderatlon  Is  given  to  the  fact  that  administrative 
Ijodles  exercise  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  power,  and  some- 
times a  combination  of  an  three,  the  inadeqtiacy  of  the  appelUUon 
becomes  apparent. 

» Perhaps  the  most  complete  compilation  Is  to  be  found  m 
Blachly,  F.  F..  Working  Papers  on  Administrative  Law,  printed  for 
the  viae  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  75th  Cong..  3d  seea. 
See  also  by  the  same  author.  Supporting  Statement  vn,  in  hearing 
before  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee  (House)  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Teth  Cong.,  1st  seas  ,  pp.  181-190. 

"  Ftjr  deflnltlons  see  Administrative  Tribunals,  by  Warren  H.  Pllla- 
bury  36  Harvard  Law  Rev.  683;  63  American  Bar  Association  Beports 
840  The  Law  of  Administrative  Tribunals,  pp  1-4;  Felix  Frank- 
furter. The  T^sk  of  AdmlnlstraUve  Law.  75  U.  of  Pa.  Law  Rev. 

614-615.  ^ 

» "Administrative  IxxUes  are  poUcy-determinlng  and  policy-ef- 
fectuating bodies,  while  the  courts  merely  construe  and  apply  the 
lawa"  PillsbiuT.  Warren  H.,  Administrative  Tribunal,  36  Harvard 
Law  Eev.  423 

"Vacderbllt,  A.  T..  the  Place  of  the  Administrative  Tribunal  la 
Our  Legal  System,  Am.  Bar  Assoc.  Jcur.,  April  1938,  p.  273. 
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our  Ko^vrnmental  scheme.  If  we  fall  to  evolve  a  smoothly  work- 
ing, capable,  and  effective  method  of  preserving  the  proper  balance 
betweea  neceaBary  governmental  regulation  by  administrative  offl- 
crn  on  the  one  hand  and  protection  of  personal  and  property 
interest*  from  arbitrary  action  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  fall  in 
a  measureable  degree  to  preserve  the  governmental  scheme  which 
wr  h  pe  win  continue  to  survive.  The  time  has  arrived  for  a  careful 
acd  Intelligent  evolution  of  both  proper  theory  and  proper  practice 
with  rtspect  to  thl«  particular  balancing  mechanism."  »* 

The  proponents  of  the  proposed  legislation  contend  that  the 
proper  theory  and  the  proper  practice  suggested  by  Professor  Stason 
are  both  contained  in  H.  R.  6324  and  3.  915.  They  argue  that  the 
theory  is  sound  in  that  the  Judicial  power  a3  such  is  left  In  the 
courts,  thus  conforming  to  the  traditional  constitutional  concept; 
and  that  the  process  of  gradual  asstimption  of  that  power  by 
admlnl-ttratlve  txxliefl  is  halted  at  that  point,  now  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  permlsalble.  Ijeyond  which  the  delegation  of  judicial 
power  would  be  unconstitutional.  The  contention  Is  clearly  stated 
by  one  writer  as  follows: 

"Admitting  for  purposes  of  argument  that  It  should  be  unconsti- 
tutional in  most  instances  to  confer  upon  an  admlnl.stratlve  body 
the  power  of  final  and  conclusive  determination  enforceable  by  that 
body's  own  executlonary  writ,  this  concenslon  does  not  save  the 
Judicial  function  of  the  courts  from  serious  infringement.  The 
essence  of  the  Judicial  duty  Is  to  decide.  If  as  a  practical  matter 
that  ultimate  decision  rests  with  the  administrative  tribunal,  to  that 
extent  has  the  Jiidlclal  power  of  the  court  been  affected.  If  all 
the  courts  do  is  to  fumlsn  the  enforcement  proce.«  for  the  admin- 
istrative determination,  the  essence  of  the  Judicatory  function  is 
with  the  Utter  and  not  with  the  former  txxly.  So  also  judicial 
review  of  only  a  limited  jwrtlon  of  the  commission's  determination 
leaves  the  commission  as  the  nole  and  final  orblter  of  that  part  of 
the  controreriy  to  which  the  Judicial  review  does  not  extend. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  workmen's  compensation  litigation,  for 
example,  knows  full  well  that  In  90  percent  of  the  cases  it  is  ths 
commission's  determination  of  ths  facts  which  Is  the  conclusive 
and  decisive  (actor.  Even  where  full  Judicial  review  Is  afforded, 
the  admlnlatratlve  decision  may,  for  practical  reasons,  be  the  final 
word.  In  the  case  of  the  poor  fishemuin  whose  nets  have  been 
simimarlly  destroyed  by  the  game  warden.  It  U  UtUe  more  than 
contemptuous  Irony  to  tell  him  that  In  theory  of  law  the  executive 
determinaUon  has  not  affected  his  righu.  since  he  still  possesses 
the  liberty  of  spending  time  and  money  far  t>eyond  his  ability  to 
command  In  a  possibly  vain  pursuit  agaUist  the  officer  for  damages. 
What  u  here  said  Is  offered  not  in  argument  against  Judicial  powers 
of  administrative  tribunals  but  rather  In  emphasis  of  the  belief  that 
the  current  provisions  for  Judicial  execution  and  review  do  not. 
from  the  realistic  viewpoint,  prevent  large  measures  of  the  Judicial 
functions  from  being  conferred  on  executive  txxlles."  '* 

The  "proper  pracUce"  Is  ostensibly  supplied  by  the  proposed  bill 
itself  In  that  It  purports  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  by  standardiz- 
ing the  procedure  of  administrative  bodies  and  making  the  possi- 
bility of  judicial  review  a  matter  of  right. 

Unfortunately,  the  resolution  of  the  problem  of  Judicial  review 
for  administrative  agencies  In  this  country  has  t)een  complicated  by 
the  necessity  of  doveUillng  the  administrative  process  with  the 
somewhat  rigid  pattern  of  trl-partlte  government  implicit  In  the 
Constitution.  On  the  Continent,  the  problem  has  been  solved  to  a 
great  extent  by  taking  administrative  controversies  away  from  the 
clvU  courts  altogether,  and  entrusting  their  solution  to  administra- 
tive court*.'*  An  abortive  attempt  to  foster  this  expedient  In  the 
United  States  has  now  been  abandoned  by  Its  originator  and  chief 
proponents,  the  American  Bar  Association.'^ 

The  critics  of  the  proposed  legislation  contend  that  the  provisions 
for  Judicial  review  contained  therein,  if  enacted  into  law.  would 
ntilllfy  the  administrative  action  altogether.  They  hold  that  the 
suggested  method  Is  too  rigid  '»;  that  the  problem  attempted  to  be 
solved  thereby  cannot  be  legislated  out  of  existence  at  one  fell 
swoop ";    that   the   bill   would  hamper,  rather   than  expedite,   the 

"E    Blythe  Stason.  Methods  of  Judicial  Relief  Prom  Adminis- 
trative Action.  Am.  Bar  Assoc.  Jour..  April  1938.  p.  278. 

»•'  Brown.  Ray  A..  Administrative  ComnUsslons  and  the  Judicial 
Power,  19  Minneeota  Law  Review,  274-5. 

••"The  recent  swing  of  the  penduJimi  toward  administrative 
courts  is.  In  part,  a  protest  against  the  present  cumbersomeness  of 
Judicial  procedure,  of  which  protest  the  bench  and  bar  have  been 
too  slow  in  taking  notice"  PlUsbury.  W.  H..  36  Harvard  Law  Rev. 
407.  For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  operation  and  functioning 
of  administrative  courts,  see  The  German  System  of  Administra- 
tive Courts ;  A  Contribution  to  the  Discussion  of  the  Proposed  Fed- 
eral Administrative  Court,  by  Rudolf  E.  Utilmon  and  Hans  O. 
'Rupp.  31  Illinois  Law  Review  847.  1028. 

"  Extensive  hearings  on  the  proposal  (3.  3676.  75th  Cong..  3d 
8#s8  )  were  held  In  April  and  Iday  1938.  Hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Senate)  on  S. 
3676.  a  bill  to  establish  a  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
Administration. 

"•Analysis  of  H.   R.  6334,  contained   In  a  letter  of  Secretary  of 
the    Interior   Ickes   to   the   House    Committee   on   the   Judiciary, 
quoted  in  hcailngs  on  the  administrative-law  bill  (H.  R.  6324),  pp.   , 
6^75 

••Without  naming  the  bin.  the  Attorney  General's  committee  on 

I^BlaistraUve  procedure  expresses  "skepticism  that  a  single  for- 

'flHv*  can  control  tbe  "rarloua  and  changing  aituaUons."    "A  too 


administrative  process  »:   that  the  all-inclusive  provisions  for  Judi- 
cial review  disregard  the  distinctly  different  nature  of  the  adminis- 
trative as  compared  with  the  Judicial  process-";   and  that  the  bill 
if  enacted   into  law,  would   seriously  disturb  the   mechanism  of 
government  *' 

A  powerful  artrument  in  favor  of  the  critics  of  the  propoeed  bill 
is  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  com  nit  tee  on  ministers'  powers  in 
England  gave  the  admlnisuaiive  branch  of  the  Govemment  in  that 
country  a  clean  bill  of  health.^  Whether  our  own  administrative 
agencies  wUl  be  cleared  of  charges  of  administrative  absolutism  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  s  Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure 
remains  to  be  seen.'* 

In  the  meantime  the  battle  over  the  advisability  or  Inadvl.slblllty 
of  Judicial  review  goes  on.  Both  the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
Judicial  review  have  telling  arguments  to  bolster  their  rvspcctive 
positions.  The  problem  Is  f undanieutal.  Professor,  now  Mr  JusUce 
Frankfurter,  put  it  this  way: 

"And  I  should  say  the  center  of  our  difficulties  Is  the  failure 

the  perfectly  natural  failure,  to  adapt  old  formulas,  our  existing 

,    machinery,  but  above  all.  our  traditional  modes  of  thought,  to  the 

I    difficult  problems  presented   by  contemporary  society  to  the  whole 

framework  of  law.  compared  to  the  problems  that  were  presented  to 

the  framework  of  law,  say.  even  50  years  ago."  » 

In  that  criticism  lies  the  germ  of  the  readjustment  which  has  to 
be  made  betore  the  problem  can  be  solved. 

The  proposed  bill 

Th«  ■dnamistratlve  law  bill,  as  committed  to  the  C->mmtttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  stole  of  the  Union.  Is  a  relatively  simple 
piece  of  legislation;  yet  Its  purpose  U  so  reformative,  its  sccpe  so 
bruad,  and  its  powible  effect  on  the  processes  of  government  so 
profound  that  each  stction  of  the  bill  deserves  special  attention 
«nd  anaiyisis.  The  met  hod  of  conslderstlon.  therefore,  will  be  to 
tako  each  of  the  several  sections  "  of  the  bill  In  order,  analyze  lU 
content,  and  then  consider  its  purpose  snd  effect." 
The  propoaed  bill — Section  2.  Implementing  admini$trativ«  rulet 

"Sec  2  (a)  Hereafter  administrative  rules  and  all  amendmenU or 
modifications  or  supplements  of  existing  rules  implementing  or 
filling  in  the  details  cf  any  statute  affecting  the  rights  of  persons  or 
property  shall  be  Issued  by  the  head  of  the  agency  and  by  each  in- 
dependent agency  respectively  charged  with  the  administration  of 
any  statute  only  after  publication  of  notice  and  public  hearings 
All  such  rules  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  within  10 
days  after  the  date  of  their  approval  by  the  head  of  the  agency  or 
the  independent  agency  concerned,  and  shall  not  l)ecome  effective 
untu  such  publication,  except  when  the  President  declares  that  a 
public  emergency  exists. 

"(b)  Administrative  rules  under  all  statutes  hereafter  enacted 
shaU  be  Issued  as  herein  provided  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  statute  subject  to  the  adoption  thereafter  of 
further  rules  from  time  to  Ume  as  provided  in  this  act. 

rigid  prescription  of  administrative  procedures"  often  would  defeat 
the  purpoees  of  the  laws.  Letter  of  the  committee  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  transmitting  its  monographs,  p.  6. 

"Letter  from  Acting  Chairman  of  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
Hotise  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Bill    (H.  R.  6324  >.  pp.    110-112. 

"  "To  asslmUate  the  relation  of  these  administrative  bodies  and 
the  courts  to  the  relationship  between  upper  and  lower  courts  is 
to  disregard  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the  movement  for  admin- 
istrative regulation.  •  •  •  Unless  these  vital  differentiations 
between  the  functions  of  Judicial  and  administrative  tribunals  are 
ol)served.  courts  wUl  stray  outside  their  province  and  read  the 
laws  of  Congress  through  the  distorting  lenses  of  Inapplicable  legal 
doctrine."     Frankftirter,  J.,  in  Federal  Communications  Commission 

V.  Pottsville  Broadcasting  Co.  (84  Adv.  Op.  361;  —  Sup    Ct    Ren ■ 

No.  265.  decided  Jan.  29.  1940).  *■  f      . 

»  "No  general  or  fundamental  change  such  as  Is  contemplated  by 
this  bill  should  be  made  without  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the 
whole  subject  in  all  of  its  aspects,  not  only  from  what  the  system  is 
on  paper,  but  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  how  It  is  functlonlne  " 
Analysis  of  H.  R.  6324.  by  F.  F  Bla^hly.  of  Brookings  Institution 
m  hearings  on  admlnistratlve-law  bill  before  subcommittee  No  4 
of  Committee  (House)   on  the  Judiciary,  p.  158. 

"F\ichs.  R.  F..  Concepts  and  Policies  in  Anglo-American  Admin- 
istrative Law  Theory,  47  Yale  Law  Jour..  562-563. 

•*"The  committee's  program  contemplates  submitting  Its  final 
report  and  recommendations  to  you  In  the  fall  of  this  year  ( 1940)  " 
Letter  of  the  committee  to  the  Attorney  General  transmitting  its 
monographs,  p.  11.  ^* 

» Frankfurter.  P..  Simimatlon  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference  on 
Administrative  Law.  Am.  Bar  Assoc.  Jour..  April  1938.  p.  282. 

"Except  sections  1.  which  merely  defines  terms  tised  In  the  bill 
and  7.  which  deals  with  certain  exceptions  and  reservations  The 
exceptions  exempt  certain  agencies  from  the  scope  of  the  act 
e.  g..  courts  martial.  Federal  Re8er(,-e  Board.  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  Federal  Deposit  InsioraEce  Corporation  all 
Federal  lending  agencies,  the  Department  of  Justice  the  Denart- 
ment  of  State,  etc.  *^ 

''  Since  the  bill  Is  of  such  a  controversial  nattire.  Its  discussion 
herein  will  be  purely  objective,  and  conflned  to  an  analysis  of  its 
ccntenu;  and  no  attempu  at  recommendations  of  adopuon  or 
rejection  will  be  made. 


-(c)  Any  person  substantially  Intensted  in  the  effects  of  an 
•dmlnlstraUve  rule  in  force  oo  the  date  at  the  approval  ot  this  act 
may  petition  the  head  of  the  agency  or  ttoe  Independent  agency 
which  fdminlsters  any  statute  under  wbJch  the  rule  was  iseued  for 
a  reconsideration  of  any  such  rule;  and  the  head  of  such  agency  or 
tbe  independent  agency  shall,  after  pubUcation  of  notice  smd  bear- 
ing, if  requested  within  10  days  thereafter,  determine  whether  such 
rule  shall  be  oonUnued  in  force.  modlAad.  or  resclndod.  All  amend- 
ments of  such  rules  shall  be  in  aooordance  with  the  procedure  pro- 
vided In  sulMectlon  (a)  of  this  aecUon  and  all  action  of  the  head  of 
•uch  agency  or  the  Independent  agency  en  such  peUtlons  and  all 
new  or  amended  rules  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  as 
prescribed  In  said  subsection  (a;  for  the  publics Uon  of  rules. 

••(d)  No  person  shaU  be  penallBcd  or  eubjected  to  any  fOTfelture 
or  proaecuted  for  any  act  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  In  good  faith 
In  conXormliy  with  a  rule  which  h»M  been  rescinded  or  declared  In- 
TmUd  by  any  final  judgment  entered  as  nerelnafter  provided,  unlees 
the  act  was  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  more  than  30  days  after 
the  publication  \a  the  Federal  Register  of  the  rescission  or  final 
Judicial  determination  of  the  Invalidity  of  such  rule."  * 

This  section  of  the  bill  deals  mainly  with  the  process  known  In 
adminlstrauve  law  as  "filling  In  the  IntcnUoes '  of  a  statute.  Prac- 
tically all  administrative  agencies,  operating  under  a  delegation  of 
legislative  power,  have  the  authority  to  Implement  their  organic 
•ututes  by  rules  and  regulations."*  Ooncernlng  the  proper  delega- 
tion of  such  power,  there  U  general  acquiescence  In  Ita  necessity 
because  of  the  function  of  the  administrative  agency  In  the  com- 
plex governmental  scheme;  "  concerning  the  methods  (which  are  as 
variegated  as  the  admlnUtraUve  trlbunaU  themselves)  of  exercis- 
ing the  power,  there  U  confusion  and  dl^)arlty  •»  The  svowed 
general  purpose  of  this  section,  therefore,  is  to  remove  the  chaotic 
ooDdltions  which  circumscribe  the  exercise  of  the  rule-making 
power,  and  attempt  to  provide  a  uniformity  of  procedure  applicable 
to  all  administrative  agencies  exerdeliiff  eueh  power.** 

The  section  provides  that  any  rale  or  rsgulaUon  implementing" 
a  statute  f**  "affecting  the  rights  of  person  or  property"  shall  not 

■"(This  section)  at  the  attached  bill  requires  the  issuance 
and  publication  of  rules  and  regulations  implementing  the  sUtutes 
admlnUtered  by  governmental  ageneies.  We  feel,  however,  that 
the  matter  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  rest  here,  but  that  the  Asso- 
ciation should  continue  to  \irge  that  administrative  rule-making 
In  what  may  weU  be  called  a  quaei-leglsUUve  capacity  •  •  • 
ahould  so  far  as  possible,  be  done  in  advance  of  controversy 
and  from  time  to  time  revised  In  the  light  of  experience  with 
reference  to  that  experience  in  general  and  not  exercised  pro  hac 
vice  for  particular  cases  so  as  In  effect  to  make  a  rule  for  a  case  for 
the  time  t»eing  which  is  In  substance  no  rule.  Undoubtedly  with 
the  volume  of  detail  wtilch  mtist  be  desJt  with  In  administration 
today  a  very  large  rule-making  power  must  be  commlttted  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  But  where  this  power  Is  in  effect  legislative, 
there  should  be  so  far  as  possible  the  same  hearing  of  those  in- 
terested or  to  be  affected,  the  same  action  before  parUcular  con- 
troversies, and  the  same  promulgation  and  provision  for  reasonable 
poBBibUlty  of  pubUc  access  to  the  niles  and  regulations  as  are  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  ordinary  legislative  lawmaking.' 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Administrative  Law,  63  Am. 

Bar.  ASBC.  Reports  834   (1938).  »   »     ,   .a^ 

"Kg  see  sec.  23  (a)  of  the  SeeurlUee  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
PubUc.  No.  291,  73d  CXJngrees,  as  smftndwd  by  PubUc,  No.  621.  74tto 
Congress;   approved  May  27,  1036. 

»  "The  only  way  out  of  the  confusion  •  •  •  Is  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  In  Its  extreme 
form  U  not  appUcable  to  modem  government.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  a  mingling  or  blending  c<  the  powers  of  two  or  more 
of  the  three  departments  Is  Justifiable  and  proper  and  should  be 
frankly  permitted,  rather  than  to  force  the  courts  to  stistaln  the 
valldl^  of  such  bodies  upon  arttfldal  or  strained  reasoning. 
•  •  •  Such  T"«ngiing  of  powers  efaould  be  frankly  recognlaed 
azMl  sanctioned."    PlUsbury,  W.  H.,  86  Harvard  Iaw  Rev.  425. 

""One  practical  problem,  of  great  Importance  to  everyone  who 
bas  had  to  deal  with  administrative  agencies  exercising  delegated 
UsdslaUve  powers.  Is  to  learn  what  leglsUUon  they  have  promul- 
iSted  Statutes  art  readily  aoceeslble.  but  this  subordinate  legisla- 
tion has  often  heretofore  been  quite  inaccessible.  •  •  •  An 
added  difficulty  Is  that  there  is  no  approach  to  imlformity  in 
nomenclature  •  Jaffe.  L.  A.,  PubUcaUcm  of  Administrative  Rules 
and  Orders.  Am.  Bar.  Askjc.  Jour,  May  1938,  p.  393.  

■»  -The  establishment  of  special  forma  of  procedure  to  be  f oUowed 
in  the  formulation  of  sublegisUtlve  enactment*  may  Include  spe- 
cific provision  for:  NoUce  that  regulations  on  a  given  subject  are  to 
be  drafted;  hearings  at  which  interested  parties  may  appear  and  be 
heard:  filing  of  objections  against  a  particular  regulation;  Partici- 
pation of  certain  Interested  groups  or  associations  In  the  drafting 
of  rules  and  regulations;  complaints  against  any  feature  of  a  sub- 
leglslaUve  act  before  It  goes  Into  operation.  In  a  significant  sense. 
s»«:h  procedure  provides  for  some  of  the  safeguards  that  ordinarUy 
result  from  leglsUtive  action.  Procedural  requirements  such  as 
thoee  Just  mentioned  are  particularly  appUcable  when  the  rules  and 
regtUatlons  to  be  made  are  far-reaching  and  Important 
(Blachly.  F.  P..  and  Oatman,  M.  E..  Administrative  Legislation  and 
Adjudication,  the  Brookings  Inatlttitlan.  p.  86  (1934) ). 

•»"A  rapid  calculation  •  •  •  indicates  that  there  are  116 
IWeral  agencies  having  delegated  authority  to  Issue  documenU  Imr 
plementlng  the  statutes  of  Cocgresa,  that  ta,  to  promulgate  admln- 


be  i»aed  pHor  to  pubUcatlon  of  notice  and  public  ^earln^." 
The  requirements  of  the  section  extends  to  rules  dealing  with  both 
the  adjecUve  and  substanUve"  phases  of  any  sUtute  they  are 
intended  to  implement.  Provision  is  made  for  review  of  rules  al- 
ready in  effect  prior  to  the  paasage  of  the  ttOl  by  permitting  any 
person  "subetanUally  interested"  therein  to  petition  for  reconsid- 
eration; and  protecUon  Is  afforded  to  a  clUaen  or  other  pereon  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  a  rule  for  80  days  after  the  rule  Is  rescinded 
or  held  Invalid,  and  notice  to  that  effect  has  been  published  ha  the 

Federal  Register."  ^  ^  .. 

It  is  to  be  noUced  In  passing  that  the  section  does  not  provide 
the  detaU  of  procediu*  to  be  foUowed,"  an  omission  which  woiUd 
Indicate  that  the  matter  Is  best  left  to  the  discretion  ••  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  concerned.  This  would  seem  to  permit  of  a 
flexibility  required  by  the  pectiliar  nature  of  the  exigencies  which 
arise  in  the  administration  of  such  agencies.  The  uniformity," 
therefore,  attaches  to  the  requirement  of  notice  and  hearing,  and 
not  to  the  method  In  which  either  or  Iwth  Is  given." 

To  summarize,  then,  section  2  <rf  the  proposed  bUl  has  f <»  »*■ 
purpose  the  establishment  of  a  mandatory  procedure  governing  the 
ImplementaUon  of  statutes  under  which  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  exercise  sublegislative  power.  The  insistence  Is  upon 
the  factors  of  notice  and  hearing,  and  not  upon  the  method  thereof. 
The  safeguards  of  the  required  procedure  consist  in — 

1  requiring  the  Issuance  of  rtUes  defining  both  adjective  and 
substantive  detaiU  of  Federal  sUtutcs  administered  by  the  par- 

2,  suthorlslng  and  requiring  public  notice  and  ptibllc  bearing, 
when  hearing  U  requested,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  rules; 

8  providing  a  method  whereby  btislncssmcn  and  citizens  may 
be  advised  In  advance  of  administrative  action  determining  par- 
ticular cases  ss  to  the  administrative  interpreUtion  of  the  sUt- 

"  4. '  protecting  cltltens  ftctisg  In  good  tolth  in  accordance  with 
administrative  rules  for  a  reasonable  period  after  the  rule  is 
rescinded  or  held  Invalid.'' 


rv.  TKS  rsorosB)  will,  sbctiom  s 
-Sec  8  In  addition  to  the  Jurisdiction  heretofore  conferred-upon 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tliat  cotirt  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  petition  fUed  within  80 
days  from  the  date  any  administrative  rule  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  to  hear  and  determine  whether  any  such  rule 
Issued  or  continued  ta  force  in  accordance  with  section  2  cA  this 
act  U  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the 
statute  under  which  Issued.  No  nUe  shaU  be  held  invalid  except 
for  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  for  oonfUct  with  a  statute  or 
for  lack  of  authority  conferred  upon  the  agency  Issuing  It  by  the 
statute  or  statutes  pursuant  to  which  it  was  issued  or  for  failure  to 
comply  with  section  2  of  this  act.  A  copy  of  the  peUUon^  and 
copies  Of  all  subsequent  pleadings,  shall  be  served  upon  the  Attor- 


istratlve  law,  and  that  the  legislative  or  other  authority  therefor 
is  contained  in  964  statutory  provisions    (tocluding  amendments)^ 
and  71   Executive   orders  or  proclamations    (as  of   May   11,   i»30) 
(Jaffe     L     A.,    Publication    of    Administrative    Rules    and    Orders, 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  May  1938,  P  896) . 

"This  provision  seems  to  be  a  fundamenUl  postulate  In  any 
attempt  to  presort t>e  a  uniform  procedure  In  this  respect.  In  view 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  In  the  SehecKter  and  Pawima 
Refining  Co.  cases  (295  U  8.  495.  snd  298  U.  S.  888.  respectively) . 
T^Wi^ita  R  and  Light  Co.  v.  P.  V.  C.  (260  U.  8.  48)  tlie  Ootfft 
said  •  "In  creating  such  an  administrative  agency  the  legislature,  to 
prevent  It  being  a  pure  delegation  of  legislative  power,  must  enjoin 
upon  It  a  certain  course  of  procedure  and  certain  rules  of  decision 
In  the  performance  of  Its  function."  .  ^^     _  *.  *    -„^ 

"By  this  requirement  "w«  have  the  details  of  the  sUtute  filled 
In  by  the  administrative  oflioers  who  are  famUlar  with  administra- 
tive problems  and  procesees,  rather  than  by  the  courts,  and  we  pro- 
tect the  courts  from  the  warrtng  social  and  economic  forces — divert- 
ing their  hoetUlty  to  the  political  branches  of  the  Oovemment 
which  are  reafponslWe  for  legislating  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution"  (report  of  the  special  committee  on  admlnia- 
tratlve  law,  American  Bar  Association.  Jan.  9.  1939.  p.  601) . 

"For  an  exceUent  article  discussing  the  importance  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Register  to  the  field  of  administra- 
tive law  see  L.  A.  Jaffe,  Publication  of  Administrative  Rules  and 
Orders  (American  Bar  AssoclaUon  Journal,  May  1938,  p.  393). 

"  "Such  details  are  tjest  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  agency  con- 
concerned  •  •  •"  (Report  of  the  special  committee  on  admin- 
istratlve  law  (American  Bar  Association  Journal,  Jan.  9.  1939.  p. 

692) 

«» For  a  case  exemplifying  Judicial  overruling  of  the  exercise  of 
administrative  discretion,  see  Lukens  et  al  v.  Perldns  (107  Fed.  2d). 

""All  argtmients  that  such  imlformity  U  neither  poeslble  nor 
desirable  are  answered  by  the  fact  that  uniformity  has  been  found 
possible  and  desirable  for  all  classes  of  both  equity  and  law 
actions  in  the  courts  exercising  the  whole  Judicial  j)Ower  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment."  (Rept.  No.  1149,  to  accompany  H.  R. 
6324.  76th  Cong,  1st  sess.,  p.  8.)         ._^__.,..        ,         „.« 

*  For  an  adverse  criticism,  see  The  Administrative  Law  Bill — 
Unsound  and  Unworkable,  by  Alfred  Jaretikl,  Jr..  In  Ixmlalana 
Law  Review  for  January  1940,  reprinted  to  full  to  CONCiaaaxoMAi. 
B*oo«D  for  February  29,  1940,  at  pp.  8366-8S73.  ,.     _ 

"  Report  of  the  special  committee  on  administrative  law  (Amen« 
can  Bar  AsiK>rlRtlff^  Journal,  Jan.  9, 1939,  p.  688) . 
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n^T  Cl«ncnd  at  the  United  States,  who  shall  direct  the  defense  of 
the  rule.  The  eourt  may  refer  such  petition  and  any  reply  thereto 
for  the  takliif  ot  such  erldenee  as  shall  be  material  and  relevant 
thereto.  The  court  shall  glT«  preference  to  such  petitions  and 
&hall  bae*  no  power  in  th«  procjsidlnga  except  to  render  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  holding  such  rule  legal  or  Talld  or  holding  It  con- 
trary to  law  and  Invalid.  If  the  rule  Is  Tield  contrary  to  law  and 
inralld.  the  rule  thereafter  shall  not  have  any  force  or  effect  except 
to  confer  Immunity  as  prorlded  In  seetlcn  a  of  this  act.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  section  shall  prerent  the  determination  of  the 
validity  or  InTalldlty  of  any  rule  which  may  be  InTOlved  In  any  stilt 
or  review  of  an  admlnlstratlT*  decision  or  order  In  any  cotirt  of 
the  United  States  as  now  or  hereafter  authcrlaed  by  law." 

This  section  of  the  propoeed  bill  Is  to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  section  5  (post)  In  that  the  Judicial  review  contemplated 
herein  la  applicable  only  to  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  Mctlon  a  (supra),  whereas  the  review  referred  to  In  section 
6  Is  an  appellate  review  applicable  to  the  decisions  and  orders  of 
administrative  agencies.  In  other  words,  section  3  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  review,  by  means  of  declaratory  Judgments,  of  the  sub- 
leglalatlon  Issued  by  administrative  sgencles  pursuant  to  the  su- 
thorlty  vested  In  them  by  their  basic  statutes.  The  validity  or 
Invalidity  at  this  subleglalatlon  In  the  form  of  rules  and  regulations 
Is  to  be  tested  by  the  yardstick  method.  1.  e..  Judicial  comparison 
of  the  rule  or  regulation  In  qtiestlon  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
statute  or  statutes  tinder  which  the  nils  or  regulation  is  Issued. 

For  this  purpose  there  is  conferred  upon  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  authority  and  Jtirls- 
dtctlon  to  declare  the  rule  or  regulation  v&Ild  or  invalid  according 
to  its  consonance  or  Inconsonance  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
statute  or  statutes  under  which  it  is  issued.  In  view  of  this  provi- 
sion, the  ostensible  purposes  of  the  bill,  according  to  the  Intent  of 
thU  partlctilar  section,  are: 

( 1 )  To  insure  a  higher  degree  of  draf  tmanshlp  of  such  rules  prior 
to  iastiance.  and  thus  effect  an  Improvement  in  the  administrative 
technique;** 

(2)  To  provide  a  much-needed,  expedltlotis.  and  inexpensive 
method  of  determining  the  validity  of  rules  and  regulations;** 

(3)  To  provide  an  adequate  procedural  safeguard  which  will  In 
tvirn  provide  the  "control  of  law"  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the 
development  of  administrative  absolutism.** 

It  is  readily  apparent,  from  an  examination  of  its  content,  that 
this  section  of  the  bill  establishes  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  an  appellate  tribunal  In  the  administrative 
system."  While  this  function  is  not  a  new  one  for  a  court  of  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction.  It  Is  somewhat  novel  In  the  coiuiectlon  under  con- 
sideration because  the  court  becomes.  In  effect,  an  Integral  part  of 
the  administrative  scheme  as  such,  with  the  limitation  that  Its  oper- 
ation within  the  system  shall  be  confined  to  the  rendition  of  declar- 
atory Judgments  upon  questions  of  law.  No  autborlty  is  granted  by 
this  section  for  review  of  questions  of  fact,  even  if  not  supported  by 
"substantial  evidence."  «• 

By  limiting  the  propoeed  review  to  this  court,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  will  become  familiar 
with «  and  expert  In  the  determination  of  administrative  ques- 
tions ••  and  at  the  same  time  the  right  to  test  the  validity  of  any 
rule  In  a  case  oa  the  menu  in  any  circuit  court  of  appeals  U 
preserved. 

Fundamentally,  however,  the  mechanism  of  the  declaratwy 
Judgment  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
Intended  to  furnish  the  "practicable  safeguard  around  the  rule- 
miUting  power"  suggeated  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Admln- 
IstraUve  Management  when  It  recommended  that  Congress  should: 

"Investigate  the  advisability  of  providing  means  of  challenging 
the  validity  of  regulations  that  affect  the  public  by  a  sunpllfled 
procedure,  without  delay,  and  at  a  nominal  cost."  • 

On  the  ot^er  hand,  there  Is  a  suggestion  that  the  review  prt>- 
Tld?d  by  this  Mctlon  of  the  bill  is  altogether  uiineceaBary,'*  It  Is 
contended  that  relief  for  any  threatened  injury  In  the  legal  sense 
may  be  had  in  any  proper  cotu^  by  way  of  injunction,  and  it  Is 
further  emphaataed  that,  even  If  the  District  of  Columbia  Coiirt 
of  Appeals  declares  the  rule  valid  and  legal,  such  declaration  is  of 
no  flnal  effect  and  may  be  nullified  by  any  other  Federal  court 
having  Jurtadlctlon  ow  Um  administrative  trlbunaL 


"Report  at  the  special  oommlttee  on  administrative  law  (Ameri- 
can Bar  Aanclatlon  Journal,  pp.  595-500.  Jan.  9.  1939). 

**BoUM  Itoport  No.   1149   to  accompany   H.  R.  8334.  p.   5. 

**63  American  Bar  Association  Reports,  pp.  343-346,   1938. 

**For  an  example  of  a  like  function  conferred  on  this  court, 
see  Keller  v.  Fotomae  Kteetria  Foteer  Co.  (261  U.  S.  438  (1933)). 

••  Facttial  reviews  at  thU  type  are  provided  for  In  sec.  5(a).  post. 

"Query:  Does  the  admitted  ezpertness  of  ICr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter In  the  field  of  administrative  law  make  bis  opinion  in  the 
Potuvllie  case  more  or  less  authoritative?  (Federal  Communica^ 
t1on3  Cammi»Han  v.  Pottnille  BroaOoasting  Co..  84  Adv.  Op.  381, 
decided  Jan.  29.  l»4a) 

**  Report  at  special  committee  on  administrative  law  (American 
Bar  AasocUtkm  Journal,  p.  594.  Jan.  9.  1939). 

•*  Kzerdse  at  the  Rule-Making  Powo'  (President's  Conunlttee  on 
Admlnlstratrve  Management,  p.  7) . 

"The  Kktent  to  Wbich  8.  915  or  H.  R.  4338  Would  Affect  the 
Work  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultxire.  by  Ashley  Sellers,  head 
attorney,  oflloe  of  the  Solicitor,  in  hearings  before  Subcommlttea 
No.  4  of  House  Oommlttss  on  the  Judiciary,  pp.  84-85. 


That  the  proposed  relief  t>y  mesns  of  the  defJlaratory  Judgment 
is  open  to  the  same  criticism  implied  In  the  general  charge  of  un- 
warranted Judicial  Interference  with  admlnlsti-atlve  bodies  is  sug- 
gested by  the  following  observation: 

"It  Is  feared  that  In  many  cases  a  court  attempting  to  act  under 
this  section  would  either  pass  on  the  validity  of  the  rule  without 
the  necessary  facttial  backgrotu:d  or  would  be  led  into  burdensome 
and  yet  neceasarUy  incomplete  consideration  of  many  possible 
factual  variation/ .  That  the  proposed  procedure  runs  contrary  to 
the  long-established  tradition  of  the  common  law  is  no  adequate 
answer  to  a  legitimate  attempit  at  Improvement.  Testing  the  valid- 
ity of  statutes  In  actions  for  declaratory  Judgments  is  a  procedure 
of  growing  acceptance  in  State  courts,  but  even  so  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  has  been  sufflclent  experience  to  warrant  its  appli- 
cation on  so  bread  a  scope  as  under  the  present  act.  Conditions 
under  Federal  laws  are  In  many  respects  quite  different  and  of  much 
vrtder  application  than  under  State  laws.  It  would  certainly  seem 
sounder  to  proceed  cauuously  with  Its  application,  in  the  first  In- 
stance, with  respect  only  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  agencies 
or  types  of  rules  chosen  with  respect  to  their  particular  adapta- 
bility to  such  procedure."  ^» 

And  while  this  same  criticism  is  voiced  from  another  quarter  In 
almost  identical  words,  the  conclusion  Is  appended  that — 

"Where  the  existence  of  a  rule  constltutco  a  grave  and  Imminent 
threat  to  the  demonstrable  interests  of  a  pcu^lcular  persofi.  It  ought 
to  l>e  possible  to  test  it  In  advance  of  its  actual  application,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  such  cases  a  speedy  remedy,  where  not 
already  available,  should  be  provided.  Except  in  such  cases,  how- 
ever. It  seems  preferable  as  a  general  matter  to  test  rules  and  regu- 
lations only  as  their  effect  Is  observed  in  practical  operation."  ^ 

The  real  quesUon.  then,  as  to  the  advisability  or  Inadvlsablllty 
of  section  3  seems  to  resolve  Into  one  of  practicality,  apart  from 
desirability.  Perhaps  no  effective  answer  to  the  question  can  be 
found  until  one  is  synthesized  by  the  best  method  known  to  the 
administrative  process — the  method  of  experience. 
The  pro-posed  tnll,  section  4,  statutory  approval  and  authority  for 
administrative  boards  and  prescribing  their  procedure 

"Sac.  4.  (a)  Every  head  of  an  agency  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  three  employees  of  his  agency  for  such  Intra-agency  boards 
(including  the  field  service  of  such  agency)  as  may  be  necessary  and 
desirable.  Where  there  are  Intra-agency  boards  existing  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  act.  they  shall  be  reestablished  and  function  in 
accordance  with  this  act.  Wherever  practicable,  such  boards  shall 
be  designated  In  various  sections  of  the  United  States  to  hear  any 
controversy  which  may  have  there  arisen.  At  least  one  employee 
designated  for  each  such  board  shall  be  a  lawyer,  who  shall  act  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  When  the  members  of  any  board  are  not 
engaged  in  the  hearing  of  administrative  appeals  as  hereinafter 
provided,  such  employees  sball  be  assigned  to  other  duties  In  the 
service  of  the  agency  concerned.  No  member  of  a  bocu-d  who  has 
participated  in  a  particular  case  or  In  the  preparation,  draft,  or 
approval  of  sny  rule  which  may  be  Involved  shall  sit  In  appeal  of 
the  case  or  application  of  the  rule.  [Each  board  shall  be  Impartial, 
free,  and  Independent  in  the  hearing  and  determination  of  adminis- 
trative appeals.]     (Part  In  brackets  to  be  omitted  ) 

"(b)  When  any  person  Is  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  any  agency,  such  person  may  notify  the  head  of  the 
agency  m  writing  of  objections  thereto,  specifically  reqxicstlng  that 
the  controversy  be  referred  to  a  board,  constituted  as  hcre;nbffcre 
provided,  for  bearing  and  determination."  Such  notice  shall  be 
given  not  more  than  20  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  a  registered 
letter  notifying  him  cf  the  decision,  act.  or  failure  to  act.  Such 
written  objections  shall  be  referred  promptly  to  an  Intra-agency 
board  for  the  agency  concerned.  At  the  time  and  place  to  be  des- 
ignated nnd  communicated  to  the  aggrieved  person  he  shall  have  on 
opportunity  at  an  early  day  for  a  full  and  fair  hearing  before  said 
board,  at  which  time  there  shall  be  Introduced  Into  the  record  tha 
testimony  and  any  dociimcnts  or  objects  relating  to  the  appeal 
before  said  board.  Any  person  having  a  rubstantlal  interwt  In  the 
controversy  shall  have  the  right  to  mtervene  therein.  A  stenog- 
rapher shall  be  assigned  to  tbe  hearings  before  the  board  to  take 
and  transcribe  the  testimony.  AH  testimony,  other  evidence,  and 
all  proceedings  before  the  tXMrd  shall  be  reduced  to  a  written  record 
and  filed  in  the  agency  ccncemed  and  a  copy  thereof  Ehall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  aggrieved  person  upon  his  written  request  therefor  at 
a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actu.-U  cost  thereof.  Within  30  dsys 
after  the  day  the  evidence  and  argumenU  are  closed  the  board  shall 
make  written  findings  of  facts  and  separate  decision  thereon,  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  written  approval,  disapproval,  or  modification 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  or  of  such  person  as  he  shall 
designate  In  writing  to  act  for  blm.  A  copy  of  the  findings  of  fact 
and  decision.  Ehowing  the  sctlon.  if  any.  of  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned  or  his  representative,  shall  be  filed  in  the  agency  as  a 
part  of  the  written  record  in  the  case  and  a  copy  shall  be  mailed  to 
the  aggrieved  person  and  to  the  intervenora.  if  any.     The  United 

"Jaretzkl.    A,    The    Admlntstratlve    Law    Bin — Unsound    and 
Unworkable.  Lotilslana  Law  Review,  Jar.uary   1940.  quoted  in  fvill 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congress  ion  ai.  Rscqro  p.  1073  (76th  Cong 
3d  sess.) . 

"  Hearings  on  the  adminlstraUve  law  bin.  Joint  report  of  the  com- 
mittees on  administrative  law  and  on  Federal  legislation  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  8.  915  and  •  •  • 
H.  R.  4238.  •  •  •  before  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Commlttes 
on  the  Judiciary.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  p.  138. 
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states  ehall  take  such  action  as  may  now  or  bsreafter  »>•  P™^***^ 
by  law  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  ageney  unless  there  be  pending 
judicial  review  thereof  as  hereinafter  pro^Wed.  _»     .^ 

"(c)  The  chairman  of  any  board,  upon  request  of  any  V^7jf> 
the  proceedings,  bhall  require  by  subpena  tbe  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  documenU  and  all  other 
objects  before  said  board  without  oUier  showing  than  required  by 
the  rules  In  Unltel  States  dUtrlct  courts  for  the  issuance  of  sub- 
penas  by  such  courts.  Any  witnesf  subpenaed  or  whose  deposition 
Utaken  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  witnesses  in 
courts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  by  the  party  at  whose  In- 
stance the  witness  appears  or  deposition  Is  taken.  In  the  event  of 
disobedience  of  a  sutpenn  issued  as  herein  provided,  the  chairman, 
or  any  party  to  the  proceedings,  niay  apply  to  any  district  court  or 
the  United  SUtes  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  the  witness  may  be 
found  for  an  order  requiring  his  attendance  and  testimony  and  the 
nroducUon  of  aU  doctuncnts  and  objects  described  In  the  subpena. 
TTie  chairman  of  the  board  shall  be  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses  and  there  shall  be  a  right  to  examination  and  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses. 

"(d)  Where  the  matter  In  controversy  is  such  that  the  delay 
incident  to  the  hearing  and  deciaion  of  the  case  would  create  an 
emergency  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  and  there  Is  adminis- 
trative action  or  Inaction,  prior  to  or  without  such  hearing  and 
detcrmi  nation,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  property  or 
damare  to  the  aggrieved  person  Involved  in  such  controversy,  the 
findings  of  fact  and  decision  when  made  by  the  board  shall  state 
the  amount  of  pecuniary  damage  suffered  by  the  aggrieved  person 
and  upon  approval  thereof  by  the  bead  of  the  agency  concerned, 
the  amount  of  the  damages  so  approved.  If  acceptable  to  the  ag- 
grieved person,  shall  be  certified  to  the  Congress  for  an  appro- 
priation with  which  to  pay  the  same. 

"(ei  Where  any  matter  arises  out  of  the  activities  of  any  inde- 
pendent agency,  it  may  be  provided  by  rule  that  such  matter  may 
be  heard  In  the  first  instance  by  one  of  its  trial  examiners,  who 
ahaU  file  with  the  Independent  agency  the  written  record  and  his 
written  findings  of  fact  and  separate  decision,  which  shall  be  made 
In  all  ir«tances.  whether  by  the  examiner  or  the  independent 
agency  after  reasonable  public  notice  and  a  full  and  fair  hearing 
as  hereinbefore  in  this  section  provided.  A  copy  or  copies  thereof 
shall  be  sent  by  registered  mail  to  the  aggrieved  party.  The  In- 
dependent agency  shall  enter  at  the  expiration  dt  30  days  such 
appropriate  decision  as  may  be  proper  unless  within  said  30  days 
tbe  aKKTieved  party  shall  signify  his  wrttten  consent  to  the  entry 
of  the  decision  or  shall  file  by  reglstoed  mall  with  the  Independent 
agency  his  written  objections  to  the  findings  of  fact  and  decision 
Of  the  examiner,  in  which  event  the  Independent  agency  shall  not 
enter  Its  decision  without  first  according  a  public  hearing  upon 
reasonable  notice  to  such  party.  Such  hearing  shall  be  before  the 
members  of  the  independent  agency,  if  it  has  not  less  than  three 
members  or  before  any  three  of  such  members.  If  the  independ- 
ent agency  has  less  than  three  members,  an  Intra-agency  board 
shall  be  constituted  In  tbe  manner  jwovlded  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  upon  which  the  member  or  nsembers  of  such  agency 
may  serve  at  his  or  their  election. 

"(fi  No  hearing  shall  l>e  permitted  before  any  agency  or  inde- 
pendent agency  seeking  affirmative  reller  against  the  United  States 
concerning  any  conirovprsy  which  arose  more  than  1  year  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  there  was  filed  with  such  agency  or  Inde- 
pendent agency  a  written  request  for  such  bearing  as  provided 
In  this  section." 

Ostensibly  based  upon  our  Federal  and  State  patterns  of  court 
systems  pro%idlng  for  lower.  Intermediate,  and  high  courts,  this 
section  cf  the  proposed  bill  creates  an  intermediate  appellate 
functionary  designed  to  afford  totradepart mental  appeals  m  re- 
spect of  any  action  taken  by  administration  bodies.  The  Intra- 
a«ency  board  created  by  this  section,  molded  to  perform  a  quail - 
Judicial  function,  are  not  Intended  to  be  a  part  of  the  Judicial 
system:  but  rather,  they  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  formularlzing 
agent  in  the  administrative  prooess  Itself. 

Tbe  purposes  of  Uxls  section  are  divided  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  into  direct  and  indU-ect.  As  direct  purposes  they  tabulate: 
(1)  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  standard  of  procedure  for 
bearing  and  determining  controftrsles  between  adminlstraUve 
tribunals  and  prtvate  persons  <a)  to  the  single-headed  Federal 
agencies    (b)    m  tbe  Independent  boards  and  cotnmlsBlons. 

(2»  Tbe  providing  of  opportunity  for  a  mandatory  h(»rtng  to  be 
accorded  any  aggrieved  party  so  tbat  there  may  be  a  full  and  com- 
plete   record    before    the    respooslbto    adminUtrative    officers    for 

action. 

(3)   Tbe   fixation   of   responslbUlty  for  adminlstraUve  action." 
The  indirect  pxirposes  are  listed  as — 

(1)  A  higher  degree  of  care  in  arriving  at  determination  of  con- 
troversies, resulting  from  written  exposition  of  findings  of  fact 
reasoned  from  an  analysis  of  the  evidence.  .    ^    .   ,  * 

(2)  The  improvement  and  betterment  of  the  Federal  adminlstra- 
Uve service  by  necessitating  the  appointment  of  expert  and  com- 
petent administrators  attuned  to  the  responsibilities  of  P»«tions 
wherein  the  decUlon  of  controversies  is  an  important  part  of  the 
duties  Involved." 


in  one  of  iU  earUer  reports,  tbe  AmeriMn  »"  ^AssodaUonlS 
Committee  on  AdminlstraUve  Law  <»'oment^  ^n  Vainjactiaaju 

the  proposed  bill  in  a  manner  which  "'«iJ«>*><^^«  ^VISSiSS 
and  disadvantages  of  the  procedure  suggested.  Ptor  its  revealing 
analysis,  Uiat  portion  of  the  report  Is  worthy  of  quotation  in 

^•As  to  IntradepartmenUl  boards     •     •     •     o*^^«  P^2?^  ?l? 

there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.    The  advantages  are  (i) 

that  instead  of  attempting  an  immediate  erure  for  aU  *;^««JJ»,  ™ 

the  present  practice.  It  seeks  a  speedy,  ^l^o™^  "^^J^*?*^"?!!?' 

and.  on  Uie  whole,  elastic  review  with  a  secured  right  of  •PP*"- 

(2)   That  the  organlzaUon  of  the  reviewing  P«x»» ^.  °"'"*„"2 

that  administrative  officials  could  not  complain  o*  ^^"SJJ^S^ 

hampered  by  such  a  process  as  they  do  complain  with  lespeCT  Jo 

appcalsto  outside  Judicial  tribunals.     (3)  "Hiat  It  «««»"*««;^"^ 

thrdepartments  what  U  now  largely  the  «ct}»»»  P«*«°f  P"^^" 

(4)  That  It  tends  to  compel  a  clear  record  of  what  Is  done  and  on 

what  basis  and  by  whom,  and  gives  to  adminlstraUve  »uP«tors  an 

opportunity  of  understanding  exactly  what  ^"  <»°»?^<»,;l*f*2« 

r^nslblllty  therefor.     The  obJ«:ttons  ^^^^^^^^^^  ff? 

(1)   that  It  involves  more  appeals  than  are  desirable,  namely  (a) 

to  the  interdepartmental  board,  (b)  to  a  reviewing  co«r^t   »nd  (c ) 

to    some    appellate    tribunal    reviewing   the    scUon   «L^«    ^^^^ 

Muitmie  sDoeals  are  an  unfortunate  feature  of  the  American  pro- 

SJie     'KS  oug^  to  be  avoided.     (2)  Tliat  It  tends  toward  ^ 

review  by  administrative  officials  of  their  °^^*^°^'^  ^  „™ 

very  nature  of  adminlstraUve  organlaaUon  calls  for  esprit  d«  OffPJ. 

for^thorough  subordlnaUon  In  a  hierarchy  of  <^^^'^^^  JJ 

nreclude  the  kind  of  appeal  which  is  ImperaUve  If  the  rlghU  of 

fn^SSLLLeto^'b^.ec^S^d^^     •     •     •     (»)  "I?**' ^^.^f^^ft'Sl.'jr 

Deal  and  in  taking  evidence  upon  It.  It  Is  quite  possible  ^t  mem- 

K«  5?  th?  mtradepart««ntal  board  will  **,P^°«  ^^J'-J^l^ 

"Their  admlnlstralwe  superiors  to  whom  ^^y^^J^\^J^ 

motion    if  not  for  the  very  tenure  of  their  positions.     Above   au 

Simgs  It  is  Impc^Lr^  to  ^e  adminlstraUve  adJ'f*»<?"«°  "  'J^ 

from    influence    M    U    Judicial    adJudlcaUon.      But    admmistratlve 

ap^alwn  hardly  be  expected  to  be  free  from  Uie  Infiuence  involved 

in  any  adminlstraUve  hierarchy.  ...^.^  .„h 

••TT«.  nrovlBlons  of  the  proposed  bill  with  respect  to  record  and 
flnS«  offSt  ^  in  accord'wlSh  Unportant  prlnclpl«.  that  ought 
J^t^^adhered  to  In  any  plan.  WbUe  the  plan  ot  w^u^^tlye 
review  DTODosed  by  the  bill  is  not  a  panacea  and  U  not  immxme  to 
obJ^UonU^eeU  obvious  abuses  now  exlsUng  ss  weU  a.  any 

°^^efi";^uS^2!i^l.'t£l  ?^\1^"d^ts  the  establl^ment  from 
tlm^  to  time  of  such  intradepartmental  boards,  consisting  of  three 
^l^rs  M  may  be  fea*lble^and  desirable  for  the  ^PPf^l  of  con- 
averted  questions  before  administrative  agencies.  One  member 
S^  such  board  a  lawyer  by  profession,  shall  act  as  chairman  of 
?ie  bonrdNo  mem^r  of  the  board  who  has  previously  been  a 
SrtlSimt  in  anT^.  or  who  assisted  in  the  drafting  or  approval 
STl^TSe.  shr^f  sit  m  appeal  of  that  case  or  appUcatlono  that 
rule  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  any  official  or 
Sploye?  of^ny  indejlndent  agency  may  have  the  controv«-sy  rs- 
f ™red  for  hearing  and  determination  by  the  Intraagency  board  so 
cSltS^.-  The  board  Is  given  the  Judicial  P°^«"  °' jg^^" 
termg   oaths,   subpenaing   witnesses,  and  directing  the  taking  of 

^^pSiL°?acle.  the  section  and  the  procedure  that  It  esUblishM  Is 
a  proposed  legislative  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in   the   Morgan  cases."     Both   the   Utigous  history  of   those  cases, 
and  the  admonitory  Judicial  insistence  In  each  of  tt»em  upon  the 
rlcht   to   a   full   hearing    before   administrative   bodies    would   be 
avoided  by  the  adoption  of  the  safeguards  outlined  In  this  aecUon. 
In  fact,  one  prominent  Jurist  has  intimated  that  the  type  of  ad- 
ministrative review  provided  thereby  may  happUy  result  In  a  better 
understanding    of   the    administrative   process   and   a   lessening   of 
the  antagonism  toward  administrative  tribunals  in  general.-     In 
the  main,  therefore.  Uiere  is  no  quarrel  with  the  type  of  review 
provided— perhaps  mainly  because  the  particular  review  In  question 
is  left  with  the  adminlstraUve.     Tbe  dispute  as  to  the  pracUcallty 
of  tbe  section  hinges  around   Its  scope   rather  than  lU  purpose." 
asendes  without  a  sttidy  of  the  effect  <rf  such  legislation  on  each 
agency  Is  another  question."    Jaretzkl,  A.,  Jr..  The  Administrative 
law  Bin— Unsound  and  Unworkable.    Louisiana  Iaw  Review,  Janu- 
ary 1940.  quoted  In  fuU  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congbbscioiui. 
Rccoxo,  p.  1074. 


-AnnoUted  copy  of  the  bin  (8.  916)  to  provide  for  the  more 
eipoditlous  setUemcnt  of  disputes  with  the  United  States;  Senate 
Document   No     145.   Seventy-sixth   Oongresa.   third   sessioa    P     10 

(February  8.   1940).  ^     .    .  *     ».„«  ,.„    A,n«-t 

•*  Report  of  the  special  committee  on  administrative  Uw,  Ameri- 
can Bar  AsfiOdatlou.  January  9,  1939. 


••  Sixty-third  American  Bar  Association  Report,  838-887. 
»•  BaUantlne.  A.  A.,  Administrative  Agencies  and  the  lAW,  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Journal.  Februwy  1938,  p.  111. „«<*.^ 

*' Morgan   v.    United   SUUet    (208    U.   8.    488).    Morgan   V.    VttUed, 

^'"'•^ong  Engilsh-epeaklng  peoples  tbe  right  of  appeal  is  almost 
as  sacred  ai  thTrlght  of  trial.  Deprived  of  this  right  of  *PP«l.orof 
i^fTectlve  review,  litigants  denounce  the  whole  system  of  admlnlstra- 
Uvelaw  and  It  Is  roncelvable  at  least  that  in  time  strong  antago- 
nism might  be  aroused  against  It.  In  my  opinion,  the  review  ehot^d 
be  by  an  admlnlsU-atlve  agency  rather  than  ^  J^^^J^^J^Z 
admlnlBtratlve  agency  has  greater  freedom  and  flexlbUlty  of  action. 
SSSberS  Hon  Marvin  B..  chief  Justice.  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Cow^  Power  of  the  Courts  to  Set  Aside  Administrative  Rules  and 
Orders.  American  Bar  Association  Journal^  April  1938^.  3M. 

«•  "There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  imperative  need  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Judicial  process  within  the  •d«l*il«t^tlve  agenrtes 
Semsolves.  Whether,  however,  the  act  goes  too  far  n  the  extent 
to  which  review  Is  provided  and  whether  or  not  it  »^  P°«^.,°» 
desirable  to  legislate  so  broadly  In  respect  of  so  many  administrative 
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The  gist  of  this  cTittclnn  hu  been  succinctly  stated  In  the  follow- 
ing well-deTeloped  pangraphs: 

"The  courae  of  wisdom  Is  to  Introduce  appellate  admlnlstratlTe 
tribunals  Into  particular  fields  of  administration  as  their  presence 
Is  nhown  to  be  needed,  taking  care  that  they  have  the  character- 
istics of  both  expertness  and  fairness,  rather  than  attempt  to 
le(;lslate  at  one  fell  swoop  for  the  entire  executive  branch  of  the 
FWlrnU  Oovemmen*..  At  the  sanM  time,  the  effort  should  t>e  made 
to  restrict  the  review  of  their  determinations  by  the  regular 
courts  as  fully  as  the  legal  competence  of  their  membership,  the 
need  of  unity  In  the  administrative  system,  and  the  state  of  ron- 
stltutlonai  doctrine  will  allow.  Consolidation  of  tribunals,  or  the 
extension  of  their  jurisdiction  can  then  talte  place  as  expediency 
dictates,  after  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  the  present  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals.** 

The  co^iduslon  obviously  to  be  drawn  Is  that  the  section  Is  a 
concession  to  expediency  inserted  in  the  bill  In  Its  present  draft 
mainly  because  of  Inability  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  solvent  for 
a  problem  which  Is  one  of  the  most  vexatious  In  the  entire  field  of 
administrative  law.** 

That  Intradepartmentsl  review  as  provided  In  the  section  wotild 
be  salutary  cannot  be  doubted.  Whether  it  will  dovetail  wltn  the 
adnnnlstrative  process  In  all  agencies  and  tribiuials  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  testing  It  In  the  crucible  of  experience.  One  writer 
hopefully  suggrsts  that  such  review  would  probably  constitute  the 
final  step  in  95  percent  of  all  the  cases."*  But  the  same  writer 
Injilsts  that  the  review  cannot  stop  with  provision  for  Intradepart- 
mental  appeal.  The  ftirther  review  by  the  courts.  It  is  contended,  is 
fundamental  to  the  preservation  of  the  bulwark  of  Individual  rights. 
This  further  review  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  next  section. 

The  proposed  bill:  Srction  5.  judicial  review  of  decisions  or  orders 
of  administrative  agencies 

"S«c.  5.  (a)  Any  party  to  a  proceeding  before  any  agency  or  Inde- 
pendent agency,  as  provided  in  section  4  of  this  act.  who  may  be 
aggrieved  by  the  final  decision  or  order  of  any  agency  or  Independent 
aKcncy.  as  the  case  may  be.  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  receipt 
of  a  copy  thereof,  may  at  his  election  file  a  written  petition  (1)  with 
the  clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  or  (2)  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
within  whose  jurisdiction  such  aggrieved  party  resides  or  maintains 
his  prlnclpnl  place  of  business  or  In  which  the  controversy  arose 
for  review  of  the  decision.  Before  filing  a  petition  such  party  may 
within  10  days  make  a  motion  to  the  agency  or  independent  agency 
concerned  for  a  rehearing,  tendering  a  statement  of  any  further 
showing  to  be  made  thereon  which  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the 
record,  and  the  time  for  appeal  shall  run  from  the  order  en  such 
motion  if  denied  or  the  order  made  on  such  rehearing  If  a  rehearing 
shall  be  had.  The  petition  shall  state  the  alleged  errors  in  the 
decision  of  the  agency  or  Independent  agency  concerned.  The  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  and  the  agency  or  Independent 
agency  shall  each  be  served  with  a  copy  of  the  petition,  and  It  shall 
Xx  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  cause 
appearance  to  be  entered  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  receipt  by  him  of  a  copy  of  the  petition,  and 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agency  or  Independent  agency,  as  the 
case  may  t>e,  within  30  days,  or  such  longer  time  as  the  cotirt  may 
by  order  direct,  after  a  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  petition,  to  cause  to 
be  prepared  and  filed  with  the  clerk  of  such  cotirt  the  original  or 
a  full  and  accurate  transcript  of  the  entire  record  In  such  proceeding 
before  such  agency  or  Independent  agency.  The  court  may  afflrta  or 
set  aside  the  decision  or  may  direct  the  agency  or  Independent 
agency  concerned  to  modify  Its  decision.  Any  case  may  be  re- 
manded for  such  further  evidence  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
nny  be  reqtilred,  but  no  objection  not  urged  before  the  agency  or 
independent  agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  t>e  considered  by  the 
court  unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall  be 
excu-sed  by  the  court  for  good  cause  shown.  To  facilitate  the  hear- 
ing of  such  appeals  and  avoid  delay  in  the  bearing  of  other  matters 
l>efore  the  court,  such  court  may  constitute  special  sessions  thereof 
to  consist  of  any  three  judges  competent  In  law  to  sit  as  judges  of 
a  circuit  court  of  appeals,  which  special  sessions  may  be  held  con- 
currently with  the  regular  sessions  of  said  cotirt.  Any  decision  of 
any  agency  or  Independent  agency  shall  t>e  set  aside  If  It  Is  made  to 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cotirt  ( 1 )  that  the  findings  of  fact 
are  clearly  erroneous;  or  (2)  that  the  findings  of  fact  are  not  sup- 


••  Puchs.  Ralph  F..  Concepts  and  Pt^cles  In  Anglo-American  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Theory,  47  Tale  Law  Journal,  56S  5C9.  Note:  The 
author  is  also  a  menttjer  of  the  Attorney  General's  committee  on 
administrative  procedure. 

"  Report  of  the  special  committee  on  administrative  law.  Ameri- 
can Bar  Aasoc'ation.  January  9.  1939,  p.  606. 

"  "Now.  It  probably  Is  desirable  •  •  •  to  provide  for  review 
of  all  administrative  determinations,  where  review  is  desired,  first. 
by  intradepartmental  boards,  which,  in  addition  to  determining 
the  appeal,  could  see  to  it  that  the  record  In  the  case  was  com- 
plete and  p«^ect.  Such  review  would  probably  end  95  percent  of 
all  such  cases,  especially  tf  these  departmental  boards  cotild  give 
detached  and  dislntereeted  consideration  to  such  cases,  because 
those  sitting  in  review  had  not  helped  to  work  the  cases  up.  But. 
even  so.  we  cannot  afford  to  have  these  determinations  made  abso- 
lutely final.  Liberty  is  at  stake  and  the  courts  are  our  last  line 
cf  defenses."  liasters.  J.  V..  liaking  Administrative  Action  Safe, 
American  Bar  AaocUtlon  Journal.  October  1038.  p.  840. 


ported  by  substantial  evidence;  or  (3)  that  the  dPcf.«:lon  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  findings  cf  fact;  or  (4)  that  the  decision  was  issued 
without  due  notice  and  a  recMcnable  opportunity  having  been 
afforded  the  aggrieved  party  for  a  full  and  fair  hearing:  or  ( 5 )  that 
the  decision  Is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency  or  independent 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be:  or  (6)  that  the  dpclslon  Infringes  the 
Constitution  or  statutes  of  the  United  States;  or  (7)  that  the 
decision  is  otherwise  contrary  to  law. 

"(b)  The  judgments  of  the  circuit  cotirts  of  appeals  shall  be 
final,  except  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Sjprerae 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification 
es  provided  In  sections  239  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended 
(U.  S.  C.  title  28.  sees   346  and  347). 

"(c)  Where  the  cause  of  action  is  otherwise  within  the  jurLsdlc- 
tlon  of  the  United  State?  Court  of  Claims  as  provided  In  section 
136  to  187,  inclusive,  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  8.  C  . 
title  28.  sees.  241  to  293,  inclusive),  the  petition  provided  in  this 
section  may  be  to  the  said  Coiu^  cf  Claims  at  the  election  of  the 
aggrieved  party. 

"(d)  Where  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  or  the  Court  of  Claims  finds 
Itself  in  disagreement  with  a  previously  rcnderf  d  decision  of  another 
court  having  jurlsd'ctlon  under  this  section.  It  shall  certify  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a  distinct  and  definite  state- 
ment of  the  question  or  proposition  of  law  upon  which  such  dis- 
agreement rests,  with  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  and 
of  the  facts  on  which  such  question  or  proposition  of  law  arises, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  In  support  of  such  dis- 
agreement. Such  further  proceedings  shall  be  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 239  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  title  28,  sec. 
346)." 

In  this  section  cf  the  proposed  bill  the  real  Intent  to  "govern  the 
governors"  and  "rogiUate  the  regulators"  Is  revealed  by  the  sweep- 
ing proposal  to  bring  the  ultimate  decision  and  determination  of 
administrative  controversies  within  the  pro^lDfe  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government.  While  the  ambit  of  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  action  has  already,  in  most  cases,  been  extended 
to  questions  of  law  aj  decided  by  administrative  agencies.'"  the 
power  to  remand  for  the  further  taking  of  evidence**  and  the  scope 
of  the  review  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  Illus- 
trative of  an  intendment  to  make  the  courts  triers  of  fact  as  well 
as  reviewers  of  law. 

Beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  the  question  of  judicial  review  of 
orders  and  decisions  of  administrative  agencies  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  adjustment  as  well  as  most  controversial  in  nature. 
Between  the  two  extremist  philosophies — that  which  advocates  no 
review  at  all  on  the  one  hand  and  that  which  espouses  a  complete 
review  on  the  other  hand — there  is.  no  doubt,  a  median  at  which 
the  proper  balance  may  l>e  achieved.  In  the  St.  Joseph  Stockyards 
case  Mr.  Justice  Brandels,  a  conceded  liberal  In  the  orthodox  mean- 
ing of  that  abused  adjective,  stated  that — 

"The  supremacy  of  the  law  demands  that  there  shall  be  oppor- 
tunity to  have  some  court  decide  whether  an  erroneous  rule  of  law 
was  applied  and  whether  the  proceeding  in  which  facts  were  adjudi- 
cated was  conducted  regularly."  • 

Since  the  decision  In  that  case  Is  peculiarly  pertinent  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  administrative  adjudication.  It  would  seem  that  section 
5  of  the  adnUnistratlve  law  bill  Is  but  a  legislative  echo  of  the  cry 
of  the  eminent  Justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proponents  of 
what  has  been  roundly  denounced  as  "administrative  absolutism" 
have  found  valiant  champions  to  defend  their  position;  and.  at 
least  as  far  as  review  of  findings  of  fact  is  concerned,  the  dean  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  himself  an  experienced  administrator,  has 
plumped  fc*-  administrative  finality  In  that  realm."*  The  dividing 
line  between  administrative  finality  and  assumption  of  judicial 
review  Is,  in  the  opinion  of  Dean  LandL-*.  to  be  drawn  at  that  point 
where  the  expertness  of  these  respective  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  best  assert  Itself.  Thus,  in  analyzing  the  meaning  of 
the  "supremacy  of  the  law"  postulated  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandels.  he 
asserts: 

"I  return  to  the  Issue  of  law  as  being  the  dividing  line  of  judicial 
review— as  bounding  the  province  of  that  "supremacy  of  law'  that  la 
still  our  txjast.  Its  content.  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  judicial  review 
of  administrative  action,  seems  to  me  to  reach  back  to  the  issue 
of  expertness.  Our  desire  to  have  courts  determine  questions  of  law 
is  related  to  a  belief  In  their  possession  of  expertness  with  regard  to 
such  questions.  It  Is  from  that  very  desire  that  the  nature  of  ques- 
tions of  law  emerges.  For,  In  the  last  analj-sis.  they  seem  to  be 
those  questions  that  lawyers  are  equipped  to  decide."  •» 

What.  then.  In  the  light  of  these  observations,  are  the  provisions 
of  section  5  of  the  proposed  bill? 


*•£  g..  Federal  Commvmlcatlons  Act  of  1934.  sec.  406  (a):  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  49  Stat  860,  sec.  313;  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Public,  No    — 


75th  Cong,  sec.  5  (c);  etc. 

••H.  R.  6324,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess  .  p    12,  lines  13-18. 

'^St.  Joseph  Stockyards  Co.  v.  United  States  (298  U  S.  38  84 
(19360. 

**"The  positive  reason  for  declining  judicial  review  over  admin- 
istrative findings  of  fact  U  the  belief  that  the  expertness  of  the 
administrative,  safeguarded  by  adequate  procedures,  can  be  trusted 
to  determine  these  Issues  as  capably  as  judges."  Landis.  J.  M , 
Administrative  Policies  and  the  Courts.  47  Yale  Law  Journal  530 

«  Landla.  J.  M..  Administrative  Policies  and  the  Courts.  (47  Yalo 
Law  Journal  535-^36). 
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In  response  to  the  admitted  chaiige  of  nonunlformlty  In  the 
matter  of  judicial  review,**  the  proponents  of  the  bill  maintain 
that  this  section  of  the  bill  merely  supplies  a  grave  deficiency  in 
the  present  system  of  administrative  procedure.  In  supplying  the 
deficient  factor  by  making  judicial  review  available,  the  following 
purposes  are  sought  to  be  attained:  (1)  to  provide  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure of  judicial  review  for  all  decisions  and  orders  of  adnilnls- 
tratlve  boards,  whether  of  Intraagency  boards  or  of  independent 
agencies;  (2)  to  Insure,  by  judicial  review,  that  administrative 
quasi- judicial  decisions  and  orders  shall  remain  w^ithln  the  limita- 
tions established  for  them  by  statutes  conforming  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  insure  that  within  such  limitations  there  shall  be 
free  exercise  cf  administrative  discretion,  provided  a  full  and  fair 
hearing  has  been  accorded  the  citizen  and  provided  further  that 
the  decision,  or  order,  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  law  and  the 
facts  established  In  the  record;  (3)  to  decentralize  the  judicial 
reviews  or  administrative  decisions,  or  orders.  Into  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  throughout  the  United  States,  rather  than  cen- 
tralizing them  in  Washington;  and  (4)  to  provide  an  expediliotis 
method  of  resolving  any  conflicts  amorg  the  reviewing  couris,  so 
as  to  provide,  by  final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  degree  of  certainty  so  necessary  in  the  administration 
of  the  law.-* 

TTiese  broad  purposes  are  to  be  achieved  through  a  plan  of  re- 
view in  which  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal — except  In  those  cases 
which  are  further  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court — become,  in 
efiect.  the  apex  of  the  American  administrative  system  This  plan 
of  review  permits  (a)  the  filing  of  a  motion  by  the  aggrieved  party 
to  the  agency  or  Independent  agency,  which  motion,  if  denied, 
becomes  a  part  of  the  record,  and  the  adverse  action  thereon  may 
be  appealed  to  (b)  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
DL^trict  of  Columbia,  or  any  circuit  court  of  appeals,  which  ap- 
pellate cctirt  may  (c)  affirm,  set  aside,  or  modify  the  decision  of 
the  administrative  agency,  or  remand  the  case  lor  the  taking  of 
further  evidence:  and  such  court  may  set  the  order  or  decision 
aside  en  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  grounds:  (!)  that  the 
findings  cf  fact  are  clearly  erroneous;  (2)  that  the  findings  of  fact 
are  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence;  (3)  that  the  decLMon 
Is  not  supported  by  the  findings  of  fart:  (4)  that  the  decision  was 
Issued  without  due  notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  hevlrg 
been  afforded  the  ag^ieved  party  for  a  full  and  fair  hearing:  C-) 
that  the  deci«ilon  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency  or  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  rendering  it:  (6)  that  the  decision  infringe* 
the  Constitution  or  statutes  of  the  United  States;  or  (7)  that  the 
decision  is  other^-ise  contrary  to  law." 

In  applicable  cases,  the  Court  of  Claims  is  also  open  to  any  ag- 
grieved party,  and  further  review  may  be  had  In  the  Supreme  Court 
by  certiorari  or  certification  by  a  cotirt  which  finds  itself  In  dis- 
agreement on  a  question  of  law  with  a  sister  court. 

The  main  objection  to  the  provisions  for  Judicial  review  In  the 
section  are  centered  around  the  scope  of  the  review  proposed  It 
is  contended  that  no  leeway  is  permitted  for  the  diversity  of  admin- 
istrative processes,  and  that  the  section  is  too  indlscrimlnste  in  Its 
lack  of  specification  of  the  acts  from  which  appeal  may  be  taken  ' 
One  outstanding  judge,  considered  to  be  an  authority  en  adminis- 
trative law.  would  leave  the  review  of  administrative  controversies  in 
the  hands  of  an  administrative  tribunal  rather  than  the  courts,^ 
and  comments  further  that 

"It  seems  obvious  that  such  a  review  (I.  e..  review  by  the  courts 
on  all  questions )  were  fyrovlded.  they  might  jtist  as  well  abolish  ad- 
ministrative tribunals,  becatij^  the  whole  controversy  would  t>e  left 
to  the  court,  tiecause  It  would  be  in  the  court  where  you  get  a  final 
determination  Therefore,  the  proposition  which  looks  to  a  re- 
view by  the  court  of  the  whole  matter,  including  questions  of  fact. 
It  seems  to  me  would  bog  the  courts  down,  throw  them  Into  politics. 
or  do  away  with  these  adnilntstratlve  statutes  Personally,  I  regard 
this  development  of  administrative  taw  as  one  which  lias  grown  out 
of  necessity,  and  vhether  we  like  it  cr  not.  we  have  it  here,  we 
have  it  perpetually,  and  we  must  learn  how  to  deal  with  it."  " 

Obviously,  section  5  of  the  proposed  bill  does  nothing  more  than 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  raging  about  the  question  of  judicial  review  of 
administratlre  action  A  review  of  the  literature  and  opinion  on  the 
matter  forces  the  conclusion  that  tttx  section  Is  decidedly  amicable 
to  the  legalistic  and  juristic  concept  of  the  place  of  judicial  review 
tn  the  administrative  system:  and  postulating  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  the  problem  would  then  become  one  of  adjustment  and  con- 


**  This  admission  is  taken  for  granted  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
opponents  cf  the  bGl  contend  that,  due  to  the  diverse  character 
of  the  funcuons  of  administrative  agencies,  a  uniform  s>-stem  of 
review  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable.  See  Blachly  and  Oal- 
man.  "Administrative  Legislation  and  Adjudication."  the  Brookings 
Inrtituticn.  pp.  196  201,  Hearings  on  Administrative  Law  BUI,  p. 
l&S 

•Senate  Document  No.  145,  78th  Cong..  Sd  sees.,  p.  17. 

*  H    R    6334.  76th  Cong    Ist  ses.,  p.  13.  lines  2-12 

"Jaretzki.  A.  "The  Administrative  Law  Bill — Unsound  and  Un- 
work&t>le".  Louisiana  Law  Review.  January  1940.  quoted  in  full  m 
the  Appe^duc  cf  the  Concexs^ionai.  Rttwi*.  p    1076 

"Chief  JuFtice  Rosenbrrry  (Wis).  "Power  cf  the  Courts  to  Set 
Aside  AdmmistraUve  Rule*  and  OrdeES".  Amencan  Bar  Aaanclattno 
Journal.  April   1938    p    333 

»Same  as  Note  72.  p    281. 
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formlty  for  the  administrative  branch  of  the  Government,  with  the 
balances  fully  tilted  In  favor  of  "supremacy  of  law"  tn  a  judicial 
sense. 

TTie  proposed  bill,  section  8 

"Sec.  6.  The  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  and  power  to  Impose 
damages  in  any  case  where  the  decision  of  the  agency  or  independ- 
ent agency  Is  affirmed  and  the  court  finds  that  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial baslF  for  the  petition  for  review.  In  all  cases  the  costs  on 
review  shall  t>e  allowed  the  prevailing  party  after  final  Judgment, 
to  be  collected  according  to  law." 

As  a  deterrent  to  frivolous  and  prccra.'»tlnatlng  appeals,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  adopts  existing  statutes  "  and  vests  in  the  reviewing 
courts  the  power  to  assess  damages  for  any  dilatory  tactics  in  the 
use  of  the  appellate  procedure  made  available  by  the  terms  of  the 
bill.  According  to  the  American  Bar  Association's  annotation  of  tha 
bill,"  there  is  no  record  of  such  action  ever  having  been  taken  by  a 
court,  but  the  conclusion  Is  that  It  is  a  salutary  provision  and  one 
that  t^hould  be  vested  in  the  courts  as  an  available  expedient  to 
discourage  the  employment  of  court  machinery  for  purposes  of 
admlnlbtratlve  frustration. 

While  It  would  seem  that  such  a  provision  would  meet  with  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  administrators  and  governmental 
officials,  yet  there  has  t>een  some  criticism  of  the  propf^Kal  as  Im- 
practical. In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  that — 

"  Two  practical  considerations  militate  against  an  assessment  of 
damages:  First,  it  is  extremely  difllcult  to  prove  that  any  petition 
for  appeal  is  filed  merely  for  delay;  and.  second,  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  delay  exists  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  prior  to 
appeal  to  the  courts."  '* 

As  to  costs,  the  logical  rule  that  "loser  should  pay"  is  adopted 
as  the  standard.  If  the  individual  seelLs  judicial  review  of  adminis- 
trative action  and  is  BuccesKful.  the  Government  t>ears  ttie  cost  of 
preparation  of  the  record;  while  If  the  Government  prevails,  the 
individual  pays  such  costs.  Including  court  costs." 

Apparently  the  section  is  ancillary  to  the  bill  as  a  whole,  and  it  is 
doubted  whether  its  inclusion  or  exclusion  would  tnaterially  affect 
the  alms  and  purposes  of  legislation  considered  as  a  fundamental 
refoim  of  the  admlnUstratlve  structure. 


Purchase  of  Silver  From  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  15  ilegislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  (XJnsent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Concressiomal  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  11.  1940.  entitled 
"The  Note  to  Mexico."  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that — 

there  «-as  never  any  good  reason  In  the  first  place  why  our 
Government  should  have  *  *  *  to  load  Itself  up  with  foreign 
sliver  lor  which  It  has  not  the  slightest  need. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  TcM-k  Times  of  April  11,  1940) 

^THX   note   to   MEXICO 

The  note  that  Secretary  Hull  addressed  to  tlie  Mexican  Am- 
bassador places  the  American  case  regarding  the  oU  and  land 
seizures  on  irrefutable  groimd.  It  fully  grants  the  right  of  a 
sovereign  state  to  expropriate  property  for  public  purposes.  But 
it  insists  that  no  appropriation  is  legal  unless  it  is  aocompanied 
by  "adequate,  effective,  and  prompt  conipenbation."  Ttiis  require- 
ment Is  not  satisfied,  the  note  continues,  merely  by  an  expressed 
Intent  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  pay  at  some  time  tn  the  future. 
In  a  severe  hlrtor:caJ  summary  the  note  points  out  that  "during 
the  last  25  years  one  American  Interest  in  Mexico  after  another 
has  suffered  at  the  hanriK  of  the  Mexican  Oovemnient."  and  that. 
though  Mexico  took  over  American-owned  petroleum  property  to 
the  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars  more  than  2  years  ago.  "not 
1  cent  of  compensation  has  been  paid."     Mr.  Hull  suggests  tbst 


'*D.  8  Code,  TiUe  26,  sec   «31  (c)   (4);  U.  8.  Code.  Utle  28, 
258 

"  Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Administrative  Law,  American 
Bar  Asfocution.   January  9.   1»S».  p.  CI7 

''  Heanngs  on  lulmlnlstratlve  law  bill.  7«th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  p.  107, 

'  Hotise  Reptort   No.    1149.   76th   Cong.,    1st  seas.,   to   acoompanj 

a.  &  63;i4.  p.  7. 


' 
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the  probtem  be  Kdred  by  resort  to  "tbe  appropriate,  (air.  and  hon- 
orable proor<tur»  of  arbttratton." 

It  is  dlflkriilt  to  Me  how  the  Mexican  Ooyemraent,  tf  It  wishes  to 
adhere  to  prlndplea  at  equity  and  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  OTir  Oovenunent.  can  reject  this  eminently  fair  offer.  If  It 
does  do  ao.  our  State  Department  will  be  faced  with  a  very 
delicate  question  concerning  what  Its  next  step  ought  to  be.  It 
Is  absurd,  however,  that  our  aoremznent.  during  all  the  period 
that  the  selsiire  of  American  property  haa  been  going  on,  and 
durtng  all  the  period  that  the  Meilran  Oovemment  haa  been 
putting  off  or  evading  the  question  of  compensation,  should  have 
continued  to  lend  substantial  financial  support  to  the  latter  by 
Its  very  substantial  ptirchsifs  of  llezlcan-held  silver  at  artificially 
high  prices.  These  purchases  should  in  any  event  be  terminated  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment — not  in  retaliation  for  Mexico's  policy 
In  seizing  the  property  of  American  citizens,  but  simply  because 
there  was  never  any  good  reaaon  in  the  first  place  why  our  Gov- 
ernment should  have  been  forced  by  a  fantastic  domestic  law  to 
load  ItaeU  up  with  foreign  silver  for  which  it  has  not  the  slightest 
need.    . 

•     -  Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

t  OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  IS.  1940 


RADIO    ADDRB88    BT    HON.    JAMES    A.     SHANLEY    OP    CON- 

NBCnCUT 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
radio  address  delivered  by  me  last  Thursday  evening,  April 
11.  1940: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  through  the  coxirtrey  of 
station  WOL  In  Washington  and  Its  radio  affiliates  In  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  I  am  permitted  to  express  to  you  my  creed  on 
the  duty  of  neutrality  and  lt«  chances  of  keeping  us  out  of  this 
war 

.M)ove  all  and  rightly  foremost  we  are  a  neutral  by  the  de- 
termined choice  of  our  people,  by  the  endoraed  will  of  Congress,  and 
the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
acUng  from  oongreaslonal  authority.  But  what  la  neutrality  and 
for  what  are  we  neutral? 

In  the  first  place  neutrality  means  effective  practical  action  to 
make  both  seta  of  belligerents  honor  our  overpowering  desire  to 
stay  out  of  this  war.  Written  protests  are  not  enough  when  prerog- 
atives on  the  high  seas  are  ignored  and  scorned.  Belligerents  must 
recogntre  our  militant  will  to  be  neutral.  We  must  implant  in 
their  minds  a  profound  respect  for  our  strict  and  Impartial  neu- 
trality and  that  comes  faster  when  we  treat  them  all  alike.  We 
cannot  support  either  nor  can  we  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
their  wars.  Our  neutrality  Is  neither  malevolent  nor  Ijenevolent. 
As  Professor  Borchard  sa3rs.  we  must  tnake  all  belligerents  feel 
that  they  are  dealing  with  a  friend  and  not  a  disguised  enemy.  It 
means  we  must  stand  up  to  belligerents  who  tamper  with  our 
rights  It  tells  the  British  that  unless  they  desist  in  their  forced 
contraband  control  and  mall  violations  we  will  shut  out  their 
armed  merchantmen  or  take  greater  steps  to  Indicate  our  sincerity. 
Germans.  Russians.  Japanese,  or  other  offending  nations  must  know 
that  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  our  self-imposed  restrictions 
on  comt>at  eones  for  their  own  use. 

Brutally,  realistically  the  President  caught  this  significance  In 
his  neutrality  proclamation  of  September  4,  when  he  said  that  we 
are  on  "terms  of  frlendahlp  and  amity  with  the  contending 
powera."  imposing  the  duty  of  "strict  and  Impartial  neutrality" 
during  tbe  sxlstenoe  of  the  contest.  He  did  not  officially  pick  out 
one  side  or  the  other.  He  added.  "No  person  within  the  territory 
and  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  take  part  directly  cur 
Indirectly  In  the  said  war,  but  shall  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial 
neutrmllty." 

Thus  tiM  Prssl<lent  qpoke  and  by  that  utterance  we  should  be 
gtUded. 

Our  second  point  reveals  the  real  place  fcHr  the  United  States 
In  this  chaotic  world.  That  Is  the  revival  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
dream  for  post-war  help  with  the  understood  Iwneflts  of  his  mis- 
take aa  our  best  hope. 

Here  It  Is:  "My  fondest  dreanx  for  America  Is  to  so  conduct 
herself  that  when  the  time  comes  for  peace  we  can  he  ready  to 
assist  in  a  way  that  will  permit  the  utmost  use  of  our  immense 
reservoir  of  natural  advantages,  praatlgs.  and  influenoa."  That  is 
our  tM^p*. 


Our  third  point  gets  us  beck  to  earth.  A  constant,  present,  and 
vivid  understanding  of  what  our  entrance  into  war  would  mean. 

Here  again  Wilson  spoke: 

"Onoe  lead  this  people  Into  war  and  they  will  forget  there  was 
ever  such  a  thing  as  tolerance.  To  right  you  must  t>e  brutal  and 
ruthless  and  the  spirit  of  ruthlees  brutality  will  enter  into  every 
fiber  of  our  national  life,  infecting  the  Congress,  the  courts,  the 
policemen  on  the  beat,  the  man  on  the  street.  •  •  •  yes;  it 
means  th/tt  we  will  lose  our  heads  along  with  the  rest  and  stop 
weighing  right  and  wrong.  *  *  *  It  means  an  attempt  to 
reconstruct  a  peacetime  civilization  with  war  standards,  and  at 
the  end  of  war  there  will  be  no  bystanders  with  sxiCSclent  power 
to  Influence  the  terms.  There  won't  be  any  peace  standards  left 
to  work  with,  there  will  only  be  war  standards." 

In  the  same  vein  Pope  Pius  XII  recently  pointed  out  In  his 
fanx>us  encyclical  the  dangers  of  victory. 

"The  hotir  of  victory  is  an  ho\ir  of  external  triumph  for  ths 
party  to  whom  victory  falls,  but  it  is  in  equal  measure  the  hour 
of  temptation.  In  this  hour  the  angel  of  Justice  strives  with 
the  demons  of  violence:  the  heart  of  the  victor  all  too  easily  is 
hardened:  moderation  and  far-seeing  wisdom  appear  to  him  weak- 
ness; the  excited  passions  of  the  people  often  inflamed  by  the 
sacrifices  and  stifferlngs  they  have  borne  obscure  the  vision  even 
of  responsible  persons  and  make  them  inattenUve  to  the  warning 
voice  of  humanity." 

There  is  danger  lest  settlements  and  decisions  t>om  In  such 
conditions  be  nothing  else  than  injustice  under  the  cloak  of 
Justice. 

Further  we  may  well  ask  In  paraphrase  as  Gladstone  did: 

"Is  America  so  uplifted  In  strength  above  ever>'  other  nation 
that  she  can  with  prudence  advertise  herself  as  ready  to  undertake 
the  general  redress  of  »Tong?  Is  any  power  at  this  time  of  day 
warranted  in  assuming  this  comprehensive  obligation  •  •  • 
that  she  should  not  encourage  the  weak  by  giving  expectations  of 
aid  to  resist  the  strong,  but  should  rather  seek  to  deter  the  strong 
by  Arm  but  moderate  langxiage?  " 

Unless  we  adept  such  a  realistic  viewpoint  of  the  solenui  duty  of 
America  to  remain  aloof  from  this  war,  we  may  fall  into  the  error 
of  advertising  ourselves  to  the  world  as  a  nation  that  is  ready  to 
redress  the  world's  wrongs.  It  is  too  late  now  to  redirect  the  chan- 
nels of  thought  that  might  have  given  this  world  of  ours  In  post 
World  War  days  some  semblance  of  sanity.  It  is  not  too  late, 
however,  to  repeat  that  this  Nation  did  everything  It  could  to  help. 
All  that,  however.  Is  water  under  the  bridge.  Now  the  die  is  cast. 
We' must  keep  out  of  World  War  No.  2. 

Our  Army  has  been  streamlined  also  and  today  we  are  planning 
to  put  a  force  Into  the  field  that  will  be  a  real  help  In  case  of  a 
defensive  emergency.  We  learned  much  from  the  maneuvers  at 
Plattsburg. 

Yes.  we  are  on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  well  bracketed 
between  the  dangers  of  dire  unpreparedneas  and  the  evils  of 
militarism. 

The  world  knows  that  we  follow  Shakespeare's  formula: 

"Rightly  to  be  fireat 
Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument. 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw 
^  When  honour's  at  the  stake." 

The  fifth  point.  A  perpetual  and  constant  alertness  against  propa- 
ganda. Hero  once  again  Shakespeare  speaks  with  authority  in  the 
best  definition  of  this  subtle  poison — 'The  seeming  truth  which 
cunning  times  put  on  to  entrap  the  wisest." 

The  sixth  point.  But  there  is  another  field  in  which  we  ars 
superbly  prepared;  that  is  in  our  foreign  service  and  diplomacy. 
After  all.  war  only  l>eglns  when  diplomacy  falls.  But  today  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  is  at  its  best.  We  have  the  finest  set  of  career 
men  in  our  h^tory.  and  even  our  so-called  political  amt>assadors 
are  far  and  away  superior  to  any  similar  group  in  recent  times. 

Contrast  these  men  and  our  present  set-up  with  1914  and  you 
will  discover  the  tremendous  preparation,  protection,  and  power 
built  by  the  administration  in  cushioning  our  reaction  and  re- 
percussions to  the  onslaughts  of  the  fierce,  terrible,  and  costly 
effects  of  war.  We  have  the  fiscal,  financial,  economic  controls 
ready  and  able  to  streamline  our  impingements  with  whatever 
happens  in  Europe.  In  1914  the  stock  market  was  closed  from 
August  to  early  December  liecause  of  the  suddenness  of  the  war's 
shocks;  but  today  everything  is  moving  along  with  cfBciency  built 
up  and  caused  by  administrative  measures  in  advance. 

Yes;  we  are  ready,  but  we  are  really  neutral.  We  give  the  He 
to  Shakespeare,  who  said,  "Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate 
and  furious,  loyal  and  neutral  In  a  moment?"  The  answer  is  that 
we  will,  but  only  because  we  wont  fly  off  the  handle  but  will 
reflect  and  control  otir  emotions. 

It  Is  truly  amazing  that  one  finds  more  worries  about  even- 
tual participation  In  the  war  at  home  than  here. 

In  the  foiirth  place,  vigilant  but  not  boastful  realization  of  our 
relatively  Impregnable  defensive  strength  Washington,  in  his  fare- 
well address.  Insisted  that  we  keep  our  national  defense  on  a 
"respectable  defensive  posture." 

Let  us  look  at  our  delenses.  First,  we  have  a  first  rank  among 
the  navies  of  the  world  Even  Great  BrlUln  acknowledged  that  at 
the  London  Naval  Conference  In  1930.  This  means  that  we  pos- 
sess the  defensive  naval  power  which  can  oope  with  any  atvackins 
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force  three  times  our  limit.  Without  ehatrvtolsm  or  undue  gloating 
we  are  the  equal  of  any  navy  of  the  world  today.  Rugged,  honest 
Admiral  Leahy  virtually  told  cur  committee  that  It  would  take  a 
coalition  of  powers  with  three  timet  tbe  present  American  Navy  to 
defeat  us  in  cur  own  waters.  Let  us  be  more  real.  "If  we  super- 
impose," as  has  l)een  said,  "the  map  of  Europe  upon  the  map  of 
America  with  Berlin  placed  upon  Chicago,  we  will  fixid  that  Lenin- 
grad (St.  Petersburg)  falls  on  Boston,  that  Constantinople  falls  on 
Miami,  Rome  on  New  Orleans,  Paris  «x  Wichita.  Kans.,  and  London 
en   Omaha.  Nebr." 

More  th.in  one  distinguished  visitor  to  America  haa  been  given  a 
chance  by  our  War  Department  to  travel  by  air  over  the  key  areas 
in  our  democracy  Every  one  has  been  most  profoundly  affected  by 
the  score  of  large  cities  presented  to  their  view  aa  they  flew  to  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  There  are  so  many  retreats  possible 
In  our  national  set-up  that  the  loss  of  many  centers  could  he  en- 
dured because  of  the  presence  of  worthy  substitutes. 

If  you  sweep  up  the  Atlantic  by  air  you  are  impressed  by  the 
dozen  or  more  great  areas  from  Miami  to  Portland — ail  pretentious, 
large,  and  progressive  cities.  The  same  situation  is  existent  for  the 
Pacific.     We  are  not  a  one-  or  two-city  nation. 

Another  line  of  protection  Is  our  tremendous  capacities  in  Indus- 
trialization and  resources,  topping  the  world.  We  have  accessible 
machine  power,  naturally  and  created,  of  unsurpassed  potentialities. 
Our  economic  self-sufflclency  is  of  the  best.  Here  we  liave  primacy 
in  all  of  the  great  essentials — food.  iron,  machines,  chemicals,  coal, 
and  iron  ore  Here,  too,  we  have  adequate  supplies  of  the  so-called 
raw  n\at<>ria's — copper,  lead,  sulfxir,  zinc,  phosphate,  and  mica. 

E\'en  in  the  deficiency  materials — rubber,  tm,  chromite-nlckel, 
and  antimony — we  have  stored  Inventories  for  the  futtire  and  have 
made  preparations  to  supply  Uiera  in  the  event  of  need. 

Don't  sell  America  bhort,  but  don't  forget  that  eternal  vigilance 
Is  the  price  we  must  pay  to  keep  strong.  What  we  want  is  the 
ever-ready  capacity  to  throw  our  immense  peacetime  economy  into 
defensive  high  gear  If  necessary.  This  is  especially  true  of  piano 
production. 

In  defense  we  stand  foursquare  for  the  philosophy  of  the  poet: 
"Strike  tin  the  last  armed  foe  expires. 
Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  flres. 
Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  yciu-  sires. 
For  God.  and  native  land." 

Finally,  and  to  me  the  most  Important  of  all,  beware  of  propa- 
ganda On  the  top  of  West  RcK:k,  in  my  district,  there  Is  a  cave  in 
which  the  Regicides  hid,  and  here  is  the  inscription  as  I  remem- 
l>or  It: 

■Here.  May  15.  1661,  and  for  some  weeks  thereafter,  William 
Whalley  and  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  GofTe,  members  of  the 
Parhatijent  General,  officers  In  the  Army  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  sScners  of  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  First,  found  shelter 
and  concealment  from  the  officers  of  the  Crown  after  the  restora- 
tion. 

"Oppo<:lt'.on  to  tyrants  Is  obedience  to  God." 

The  greatest  tyrant  we  may  have  during  the  next  year  or  later 
may  be  an  emotional  majority,  a  possible  propagandized  force 
sweeping  reason  and  restraint  before  It  and  making  real  and  starkly 
prtsent  the  spector  of  the  tyrant  majority. 

Here  is  its  best  description  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  Mark 
Twain,  in  a  posthumo\i3  writing: 

"There  has  never  been  a  Just  one.  never  an  honorable  one — on 
the  part  of  the  inst:gator  of  the  war.  I  can  see  a  millicn  years 
ahead,  and  this  rule  will  never  change  In  so  many  as  half  a  dozen 
Instances.  The  loud  little  handful,  as  usual,  will  shout  for  war. 
The  pulpit  will  warily  and  cautiously  object  at  first.  The  great, 
big.  dull  bulk  of  the  nation  will  rub  its  sleepy  eyes  and  try  to 
make  out  why  there  should  be  a  war  and  say  earnestly  and  indig- 
nantly,  'It  is  unjust  and  dishonorable  and  there  Is  no  necessity 
for  it.'  Then  the  handful  will  shout  louder.  A  few  fair  men  on  the 
other  side  will  argue  and  reason  against  the  war  with  speech  and 
pen  and  at  first  will  have  a  hearing  and  be  applauded,  but  It  will 
not  last  long.  Those  others  will  outshout  them,  and  presently  the 
antiwar  audiences  will  thin  out  and  lose  popularity.  Before  long 
you  Will  see  this  curious  thing:  The  speakers  stoned  from  the  plat- 
form and  free  speech  strangled  by  hordes  of  furious  men  who,  in 
their  secret  hearts,  are  still  at  one  with  the  stoned  sprakers.  as 
earlier,  but  dare  not  say  so.  and  now  the  whole  nation,  pulpit  and 
all,  will  take  up  the  war  cry  and  shout  itself  hoarse,  and  mob  any 
honest  man  who  ventures  to  open  his  mouth,  and  presently  such 
mouths  will  cease  to  open.  Next  the  politicians  will  Invent  cheap 
lies,  putting  the  blame  on  the  nation  that  Is  being  attacked,  and 
every  man  will  be  glad  of  those  conscience-soothing  falsities  and 
will  diligently  study  them,  and  will  refuse  to  examine  any  refuta- 
tions of  them,  and  thus  he  will  by  and  by  convince  himself  that 
the  war  is  Just,  and  will  thank  God  for  the  better  sleep  he  enjoys 
after  this  process  of  grotesque  self-deception."  (Excerpt  from 
The  Mysterious  Stranger,  by  Mark  Twain.) 

All  nations  ought  to  rememl)er  that  we  are  a  humane  nation — 
that  our  people  are  profoundly  affected  by  all  events  and  are  equally 
struck  by  any  attack  on  the  rights  of  minorities  or  smaller  nations. 
We  cannot  close  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  happenings  in  the  world; 
and  while  we  have  adopted  a  course  of  "strict  and  Impartial  neu- 
trality." we  cannot  but  think  that  all  nations,  belligerents  and 
neutrals,  ought  to  pront  by  our  neutrality  In  that  they  should  so 
act  m  the  matter  of  man's  decency  to  win  our  respect. 


Investors,  Banks  Lose  Failh  in  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DETROIT  TIMES 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
stantly being  besieged  for  greater  appropriations  for  relief, 
for  unemployment,  for  various  forms  of  pensions,  and  for  all 
manner  of  expenditures.  We  are  still  hearing  the  constant 
cry  of  spending  our  way  back  to  prosperity. 

For  7  long  years  we  have  been  told  that  only  by  Increased 
Government  expenditure  could  we  get  this  coimtry  back  on  a 
soimd  economic  basis.  We  have  continued  to  plunge  this 
country  further  and  further  into  debt  without  reducing  un- 
employment, without  satisfying  the  recipients  of  relief,  with- 
out satisfying  the  recipients  of  pensions.  Too  few  of  our 
people  will  force  themselves  to  recognize  that  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing must  come  when  we  must  pay  the  fiddler  for  all  this 
Government  extravagance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial,  appearing  in  the 
Detroit  Times  this  morning,  is  most  timely.  The  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall  when  investors,  the  banks,  and  the  insurance 
companies  of  this  Nation  indeed  lose  faith  in  our  Government. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  have  not  lost  all  faith  In  our  Govern- 
ment and  in  our  American  way  of  doing  things  through 
private  initiative. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Times  of  April  15,  1940) 

INVESTORS,  BANKS  LOSX  FAriH  IN  GOVERNMENT 

The  greatest  danger  that  confronts  the  American  people  la  the 
lack  of  confidence  of  the  Investing  public  and  the  banks  in  their 
own   Government — that   Is.    the   present   administration. 

The  quarterly  statements  of  the  15  largest  banks  in  New  York"? 
financial  district.  Just  Issued,  reveal  that  while  deposits  rose  6.9 
percent  In  the  quarter,  loans  and  discounts  declined. 

Still  more  significant   is  this: 

The  amount  of  Idle  cash  Jumped  9.6  percent. 

And.  above  all,  this:  41.7  percent  of  all  assets  are  Idle  in  these 
banks. 

A  great  part  of  this  money  should  be  employed  in  business 
enterprises. 

But  the  shadow  of  the  New  Deal's  verbal  and  actual  threats  to 
business  rests  over  these  billions  of  "frozen"  dollars. 

There  are  other  formidable  threats  to  our  credit  system  and  to 
our   investing   instinct. 

The  public  debt  is,  in  reality,  now  far  above  the  legal  $45.000. - 
000.000  limit — counting  Government  loans  and  credits  to  New  Deal 
enterprises. 

The  tot4>l  cost  of  running  the  Government  Is  $18,000,000,000  a 
year — in  peacetime. 

That  is  more  than  25  percent  of  the  total  national  Income. 

In  other  words,  every  wage  earner  is  paying  out.  In  one  way  or 
another,  one-quarter  of  his  salary  to  support  New  Deal  bureaus, 
commissions,  and  what  not. 

The  "New  England  letter"  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
tells  us  that  If  all  expenses  were  currently  met,  the  American 
people,  on  the  average,  would  work  3  months  out  of  each  year  for 
the  Government. 

That  evidences  how,  gradually,  we  are  imitating  the  Russian 
Soviet  system,  where  the  workers  work  13  months  a  year  for  the 
government. 

Four  years  more  of  New  Deal  lendlng-spending  and  we  wUl  be 
completely  stalled,  if  not  Stalinlzed,  economicaUy,  and  maybe 
politically. 

The  "letter"  brings  out  other  sinister  facts.  They  explain  why 
41.7  percent  of  the  assets  in  15  New  York  banks  are  Idle  and  why 
credits  and  discounts  are  declining. 

In  1913  the  Federal  debt  was  21  percent  of  the  total  debt  of  the 
country. 

It  Is  now  es  percent. 

Interest  charges  alone  on  the  Oovcmment's  debt  are  today  as 
large  as  the  debt  Itself  a  generation  ago. 

Further,   the  public  debt  Is  today  $2,000  for  each   American 

family. 

The  "letter"  also  explodes  the  fallacy  that  the  "rich"  are  paying 
for  this  in  these  words: 
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"The  date  of  tbe  Ihtemal  Revenue  Department  ahov  ttuit  wtoers 
In  1»30  Federal  ezpendltttree  were  about  equivalent  to  the  aggre- 
gate net  Income  of  all  individuals  receiving  more  than  1160.000  a 
year,  in  1037  they  were  almoct  ktentteal  with  the  aggregate  taxable 
Income  of  all  individuals  receiving  more  than  •5,000  a  year." 

In  flne: 

The  debt  la  going  up.  per  capita  taxation  is  increasing,  billions 
of  dollars  He  "froaeu"  In  our  banks,  and  legitimate  reemployment 
Is  at  a  standstill. 

And  nothing  \a  being  done  about  it  at  Washington,  where,  we 
are  told,  "politics  boils"— and  tbe  investing  public,  the  banks,  and 
the  whole  people  swelter  and  sweat. 


Unfair  to  Our  Unfortunates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  15.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Minnesota  is  known  far 
and  wide  as  a  progressive  and  great  Commonwealth  usually 
out  in  the  lead  in  social  and  legislative  reform.  In  this  re- 
gard we  have  many  things  to  point  to  with  pride.  Not  the 
least  of  these  Is  our  modem,  up-to-date,  humanitarian,  well- 
optrated  State  prison  system. 

In  the  unit  at  Stillwater  there  are  approximately  1,400  men 
tmdergoing  a  real  rehabilitation  process  under  the  guiding 
genius  of  Warden  Utecht  and  his  staff.  A  great  farm-ma- 
chlnery-maklng  factory  has  been  established,  and  its  prod- 
ucts have  been  sold  for  years  to  farmers  in  the  Northwest 
area.  Fair  and  adequate  wages  are  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  skill  and  ability  of  the  inmate  to  produce.  Besides  the 
casli  wages  paid,  this  industry  gives  the  prisoner  a  chance  to 
learn  a  useful  vocation,  and  what  is  most  important,  takes 
his  mind  off  his  troubles  and  thus  relieves  the  mental  strain 
under  which  most  cases  of  that  t3rpe  suffer. 

Now,  certain  selfish  special  interests  are  attempting  to 
destroy  this  business  and  force  Minnesota  and  other  States 
having  perfected  a  modem  means  of  criminal  rehabilitation 
to  go  back  to  the  barbaric  systems  of  the  past  when  idleness, 
solitary  conflnement.  dungeons,  and  other  blight  served  to 
deny  the  truth  which  Christ  demonstrated  as  one  of  His  last 
acts  as  He  hung  on  the  cross  and  said  to  the  criminal  about 
to  die  at  his  side,  "Today  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  Paradise." 
Prom  that  Incident  It  aeems  to  me  that  our  duty  is  plain  and 
dear. 

Tbe  means  being  employed  to  destroy  the  advance  which 
we  have  made  in  prison  reform  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  commend  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  contemplation  and  consideration: 

limNSSOTA  STATC  PaiSON  iNDTTSnUXS. 

StiUwater,  Minn..  April  S.  1940. 
Bon.  JbHW  O.  Alsxanboi. 

Hcnise  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  lAi.  Alkkamsbb:  We  received  Information  the  other  day  that 
tbere  waa  a  blU  Introduced  In  the  Senate,  S.  3550,  by  Mr.  AsHimaT. 
This  it  a  biU  to  make  unlawful  the  transportation  of  couvict-made 
goods  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  We  have  now  found 
that  an  additional  bW  has  been  Introdiiced  In  the  House  by  Repre- 
■entatlTc  Bamnma  at  Texaa.  We  do  not  have  the  number  of  the 
Bouae  bUl  but  presume  that  It  la  the  same  as  the  Senate  blU.  We 
•re  very  m\i^  oppoeed  to  such  a  bill  being  passed  and  would  ask 
that  you  use  your  beet  efforts  In  killing  it.  We  are  also  writing  to 
tbe  other  Representatives  of  Congress  from  this  State. 

Such  a  bill  ti  injurious  to  the  Industries  of  thU  Institution  and 
also  detnmental  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  this  and  adjoining 
States.  Inasmuch  as  the  Hawes-Cooper  bill  has  been  passed  and 
gives  tlM  indhrktual  SUtcs  tbe  right  to  p«M  such  leglslaUon  as  wUl 
prohibit  the  shipment  of  prison-made  goods  Into  their  State  and  the 
adjoining  States  to  Minnesota  have  not  passed  such  legislation, 
although  It  has  been  up  several  times.  It  Is  proof  that  such  States 
do  not  wish  to  prohibit  tb«  shipment  of  Minnesota  prison-made 
prodoeta  into  thetr  State;  in  fact,  the  farmers  in  the  adjoining 
Statee  have  bitterly  opposed  such  legislation,  as  they  wish  to  receive 
Um  pcoAta  tliat  are  antaUad  bj  buyliig  our  products.    Also,  such  a 


bill  would  even  prohibit  tbem  from  purchasing  repairs  for  the  many 
tbouaanda  at  Minnesota  machines  which  they  now  have. 

We  feel  that  tbe  farmers'  interest  of  this  and  other  States  would 
be  best  served  by  tbe  klUlng  of  this  particular  legislation,  and  we 
aak  that  yoa  oppose  vigorously  Its  passage. 
Touza  vciy  truly. 

MnnfraoTA  State  Ptooiv, 
M.  C.  McMnxAN, 

Superintendent  of  Industries. 

I  trust  the  Members  will  ponder  long  and  carefully  before 
lending  their  vote  to  the  Ashurst  or  Sumner  bill,  H.  R.  8853. 


A  Plea  for  Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BYRON 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday ,  April  15,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  B.  FITZGERALD 


Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follo^ng  address  deliv- 
ered by  James  B.  Fitzgerald,  department  commander,  the 
American  Legion  of  Maryland,  on  Friday.  March  29,  1940, 
at  Kensington,  Md.,  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Henderson- 
Smith-Edmonds  Post,  the  Arnold  Wilbum  Post  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  and  the  Parent -Teachers  Association: 

My  comrade.  Judje  Prescott,  Congressman  Btron.  distinguished 
guests,  my  fellow  Americans,  I  appreciate  verj*  much  the  compli- 
mentary Introductory  remarks  of  my  comrade  Judge  Prescott  and 
trust  that  I  shall  always  live  up  to  them. 

May  I  express  my  thanks  to  the  Henderson-Smith-Edmonds 
Poet,  the  Arnold  Wilburn  Post,  of  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
Parent-Teachers  Asscdatlcn.  for  their  kind  Invitation  to  address 
you.  Two  of  the  most  Imiportant  subjects  of  the  American  Legion 
program  are  to  be  discussed,  two  subjects  very  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country — national  defense  and  Americanism.  Congressman 
Bthow.  who  19  a  member  of  that  important  committee  In  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  namely,  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee,  will  discuss  national  defense  and  tell  you  of  his 
Inspection  of  our  m.llitary  outposts,  an  inspection  that  took  him 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  16,000  miles. 

I  said  that  national  defense  and  Americanism  were  very  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country.  Without  national  defense,  Americanism 
ia  of  little  value;  without  Americanism  we  do  not  need  national 
defense. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  you  will  disagree  with  me  when  I 
■ay  that  a  critical  year  In  the  history  of  our  country  confronts  Its 
people.  Possibly  more  than  any  other  organized  group,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  feels  the  grave  responslbUlty  of  what  the  future  may 
bring  In  the  way  of  danger  to  our  national  existence  and  to  our 
Institutions  as  a  free  people.  Once  again  the  United  States  faces 
the  test  of  whether  "a  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  may 
long  endure."  We  may  yet  be  faced  with  the  proposition  of 
whether  "a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people"  shall  or  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  Legionnaires 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country  have  not  only 
been  practicing  but  teaching  Amerlcanlsna  for  more  than  20  years. 
I  shall  address  you  upon  that  subject,  not  that  I  have  the  Idea 
that  this  audience  needs  such  an  address,  but  that  I  may  sow  a 
seed  of  new  thought  that  you  can  Implant  Into  the  heart  of  our 
dtiaenry  with  the  fervent  hope  that  It  will  bear  fruit. 

I  regret  to  admit  It,  I  regret  to  «ay  it.  but  some  of  our  citizens 
have  forgotten  the  patriotism  of  George  Washington,  Patrick 
Henry.  Nathan  Hale,  Kthan  Allen.  Molly  Pitcher,  and  Bet^y  Ross 
Ttoey  have  forgotten  the  patriotism.  Americanism  of  Stephen  De- 
catur, Francis  Scott  Key,  and  John  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  patriots 
who  lived  in  our  native  State  of  Maryland. 

They  have  forgotten  the  band  of  patriots  who  suffered  and  died 
at  yalley  Forge,  patriots  who  trod  through  the  snow  and  Ice  In  their 
bare  feet,  half  starved,  half  clothed:  and  the  ground  at  Valley  Forge 
waa  consecrated  by  the  blood  dripping  from  their  frozen  and 
cracked  feet.  Those  patriots  suffered  and  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
you  and  for  me  and  every  person  living  within  our  shores,  citizens 
axuL  yes,  aliens. 

They  fought,  bled,  and  died  not  for  shaft  or  mausoleum  but  for 
freedom,  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  we 
enjoy.    They  fought  for  remembrance  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  are  prone  to  treat  lightly  the  noble  heritage  that  they  won 
lor  ua  and  therefore  It  to  o\ir  solemn  and  sacred  duty  to  remind 
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our   citizens  and.    yes,   aliens,    within   our   borders  from   time   to 
time  and  at   frequent    Intervals,  what  we  enjoy  here   In   America 
that  Is  denied  to  the  peoples  of  many  of  the  European  countries: 
We  have  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury. 
We  are  free  to  express  our  thoughts  without  fear. 
We  ha-e  a  free  and  untrammeled  press. 
Preedcm  of  speech  and  lawful  assembly. 

The  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
conscience. 

The  right  of  petition. 

We  participate  In  our  Government  throoigh  the  ballot  (not  the 
bullet). 

We  are  secure  In  oiu*  homes  from  unlawful  search  and  seizure. 
We  have  the  right  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
These  rights  comprise  most  of  our  BUI  of  Rights  and  are  the 
bulwark  of  democracy,  and  If  we  cherish  the  principles  of  Justice, 
Ireedom,  equality,  and  democracy,  we  wUl  see  to  It  that  they  remain 
as  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

Thanks  to  the  heroic  dead  who  have  foupht  to  preserve  our 
Nation  at  various  times  In  our  history,  we  have  a  ncble  heritage. 
We  have  a  stake  In  the  world  second  to  none.  It  Includes  the 
lives,  families,  and  properties,  and  the  rights  of  130,000.000  people, 
occupying  an  area  of  4.000.000  square  miles  and  possessing  one- 
half  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  world. 

Our  country  Is  young  and  vigorous.  It  Is  not  perfect,  we  know 
It  contains  faults,  but  we  esteem  Its  virtues  more  and  we  believe 
these  faults  can  be  eliminated  within  the  structure  of  democracy. 
Compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  however,  the  men  and  women 
of  our  country  are  more  secure  in  their  property,  more  protected 
In  their  lives,  and  more  h.««ppy  in  their  outlook  toward  the  future 
than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 

There  Is  hardly  a  man  living  today  anywhere  in  Europe  who.  If 
given  the  opportunity  and  a  free  pc^sport  to  America,  would  not 
drop  his  work  and  migrate  to  this  country  on  the  first  available 
boat.  There  1b  hardly  a  man  living  in  this  country  who  would 
give  up  his  citizenship  or  residence  permanently,  to  leave  this 
country  to  seek  greater  happiness  abroad.  American  citizenship 
is  priceless.  The  declaration  "I  am  an  American"  stands  today  in 
the  forefront  of  earthly  titles.  I  believe  It  means  as  much  today 
as  the  declaration  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen"  meant  in  the  days  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  if  we  cherish  the  noble  heritage  that  is  ours, 
we  will  see  to  It  that  the  declaration  "I  am  an  American"  con- 
tinues to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  earthly  titles. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  enjoy  the  highest  rights  and  privileges— 
the  highest  standard  of  living  In  the  world,  there  are  within  our 
borders  citizens  destitute  of  knowledge  and  undesirable  aliens, 
who  would  tear  down  from  our  constitutional  mast  these  rights 
and  privileges  and  set  up  a  totalitarian  government. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  In  the  files  of  Congress  and  the  Dies 
committee  that  we  have  sinister  and  mischievous  forces  and  In- 
fluences within  our  borders  seeking  with  sinister  cunning  to  Inject 
Into  the  minds  of  our  children  and  less  educated  adults  the 
malignant  virus  of  alien  and  destructive  doctrines  and  to  incite 
rabid,  racial,  social,  and  religious  hatreds. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  these  subversive  agents  regardless  of 
their  sponsors  or  their  origin  that  the  benevolence  of  our  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  has  very  definite  llmlU- 
tlons  Fritz  Kuhn.  a  vest-pocket  Hitler,  the  leader  of  the  bund, 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "We  are  not  trying  to  change  the  form 
of  government  in  this  country,  we  are  only  trying  to  make  it  a 
Christian  country,  we  want  to  improve  Its  culture."  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  temerity  and  unmitigated  gall?  I  say  to  Fritz  Kuhn 
and  his  ilk,  let  them  go  back  to  the  country  where  they  have  the 
Christianity  he  seeks  and  the  culture  he  desires  and  we  here  In 
America  wUl  stand  by  and  hold  fast  to  the  principles  of  our  fore- 
fathers as  set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  namely. 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalien- 
able rights  and  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

The  success  of  Americanism  does  not  require  unanimity  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  State.  We  In  this  country  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  dissenting  publicly,  we  have  the  privilege  to  present  our  views 
to  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  Americanism  which  tolerate*  freedom  of  expression 
not  only  of  applause  but  of  criticism,  which  only  democracies  and 
especially   our   institutions,   foster   and   encourage. 

In  other  countries  to  question  an  official  act  Is  to  ask  for  a  one- 
way ticket  to  a  concentration  camp  or  banishment  to  frozen  or 
desert  wastes.  Here  our  ^Titers,  authors,  and  our  actors,  without 
fear  or  danger,  enjoy  complete  freedom  of  press  and  speech,  all  of 
us  enjoy  freedom  of  religion,  all  of  us  have  our  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights  and  yet  these  termites  are  poisoning  the  minds  of 
our  children  and  less  fortunate  adults  with  their  alien  and 
destructive  doctrines.  They  would  supplant  our  Americanism,  our 
Denwxrracy,  with  communism,  fascism,  and  nazl-lsm. 
Now  what   is  communism? 

Communism  deprives  man  of  the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  It  Is  a  Godless  country 
and  a  Godless  government.  It  deprives  man  of  the  right  of 
private  property  and  inheritance.  Under  communism,  the  gov- 
ernment owns  all  property.  Commimism  promotes  class  hatred. 
It  destroys   aU   form  of   representative  or   democratic   government. 


Including  all  civil  liberties  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press. 
of  lawful  assembly,  and  trial  by  Jury. 

And   what   Is  fascism? 

While  theoretically  you  own  your  property  under  fascism,  there 
is  one  man  who  tells  you  what  you  can  and  what  you  cannot  do 
with  It.  It  alms  at  a  totalitarian  state  that  Is  a  highly  centralized 
government  under  control  of  a  political  group  which  allows  no 
representation  to  other  political  parties.  Tlie  Individual  Is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  good  of  the  state.  It  destroys  the  Independence 
of  the  Judiciary  and  all  other  safeguards  that  a  free  society  accords 
to   Its  citizens. 

And    nazl-lsm? 

It  Includes  all  of  fascism,  every  lota  of  It  and  In  addition  the 
most  despicable  trait  of  mankind — intolerance — a  hatred  for 
your  fellow  man — nazl-lsm  violates  the  command  of  God,  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thvself. 

Red  shirts,  black  shirts,  brown  shirts,  silver  shirts,  we  want 
none  of  them  here  In  America.  U  there  Is  to  be  any  goose  stepping 
In  this  country,  let  It  be  in  the  United  States  Army  under  the 
glorious  Star  and  Stripes  of  Old  Glory  and  not  under  the  banner 
of  the  swastika. 

There  is  no  room  In  this  country  for  communism,  fascism,  nazl- 
lsm,  or  any  other  Ism.  except  Americanism  and  patriotism  and  we 
want  100  percent  of  that. 

And  what  is  Americanism? 

It  is  an  unfailing  and  undying  love  for  our  country  and  our 
flag.  Loyalty  to  its  Institutions  and  Its  Ideals,  eagerness  to  defend 
It  against  all  enemies,  and  a  burning  desire  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

And   what   is   patriotism? 

It  is  an  intangible,  invisible  something  that  makes  your  heart 
beat  faster  when  you  hear  the  Inspiring  strains  of  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner. 

It  Is  a  spiritual,  sacred  attribute  that  makes  the  blood  in  your 
flhgertip's  tingle  when  you  hear  the  thrilling  sstory  of  the  young 
patriot  Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  when  you  vUuallze  him  standing  upon 
a  scaffold  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  when  you  hear  the 
British  officer  address  him,  "Have  you  anything  to  say  before  you 
die?"  And  in  your  Imagination  you  see  young  Hale  straighten  to 
his  full  height,  every  inch  a  soldier,  and  utter  the  words  that  will 
live  as  long  as  America  lives,  "Sir.  I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  give  for  my  country."  That,  my  comrades,  was  patriotism;  that 
was  an  example  of  Americanism. 

Oh,  my  fellow  citizens  and  you  yoimg  men  and  girls,  our  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow,  I  conjure  you,  take  unto  your  heart,  the  spirit, 
the  determination  of  the  members  of  the  American  Legion,  that 
you  will  ever  maintain,  preserve,  and  protect  our  Constitution,  our 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  our  country,  and  in  the  words  of  Lincoln,  "Let 
it  be  your  proudest  plume  not  that  you  were  the  last  to  desert  our 
country,  but  that  you  never  deserted  her," 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  simi  up  my  plea  for  Americanism 
better  than  to  recite  what  I  term  a  poem  prayer  written  by 
William  A.  Chappell,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  I  commend  It  to  you 
as  a  daUy  prayer  during  the  critical  days  that  lie  ahead  for  our 
country : 

"Our  Father,  who  art  above 
Instill  In  our  hearts  a  greater  love 
For  the  liberties  we  enjoy  today. 
Before  It's  too  late  and  they're  taken  away. 

"Continue  to  give  us  our  daUy  bread. 
Grant  us  the  power  to  keep  our  head 
When  radicals  rave  of  their  favorite  'ism.' 
With  which  they'd  displace  our  Americanism. 

"Forgive  us  for  meddling  In  foreign  affairs. 
Teach  us  to  mind  our  own  business,  not  theirs; 
To  'lend  to  our  problems  and  ours  alone. 
To  better  conditions  right  here  at  home. 

"Lead  us  not  into  war  with  the  modem  day  Neroes 
That  would  cost  the  lives  of  American  heroes; 
And  wipe  out  democracy  or  worse  still, 
Subject  us  all  to  a  dictator's  will. 

"Deliver  us,  our  Father,  who  art  above. 
From  the  loss  of  these  rights  we  cherish  and  love. 
So  that  each  night  when  we  kneel  and  pray 
We  can  say  'Thank  God  for  the  U.  S.  A.'  " 


Rights  of  Ihe  Workingman  and  Consuming  Public 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1940 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  appear  here  today  In  behalf  of  the  workers  in  tbe 
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sugar  Industry  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  who  are  100  percent 
In  favor  of  the  Barry  bill,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
expiring  art  of  1937. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co..  which  is  located  In 
Baltimore,  has  about  1,000  persons  employed  directly  and 
from  1,200  to  1,300  indirectly.  About  80  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees are  residents  and  taxpayers  in  my  district. 

The  unemployment  situation  is  our  greatest  domestic 
problem  today. 

Approximately  16.000  persons  are  directly  employed  and 
about  32.000  Indirectly  employed  In  the  sugar  industry 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  is  costing  the  consumers  about 
$350,000,000  anntially.  The  Cummlng;  bill  would  cost  about 
$78,000,000  extra. 

The  American  people  are  fast  getting  wise  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  paying  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  support  the  parasitical  beet-sugar  industry  which 
has  no  more  excuse  for  existence  than  a  wealthy  playboy  on 

ief.  That  is  what  the  beet-sugar  farmers  are:  they  are 
economic  playtwsrs  enjoying  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  a 
benevolent  Oovemment  mainly  because  we  sugar  consumers 
are  gullible  enough  to  fall  for  their  phony  arguments  of 
Justification. 

The  arrogance  of  the  beet-sugar  spokesmen  in  appearing 
before  tills  committee  and  demanding  still  greater  benefits 
is  the  thing  that  amazes  me.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
understand  why  the  beet-sugar  representatives  are  not  in- 
telligent enough  to  see  that  they  are  going  to  spoil  a  good 
thing  If  they  do  not  silence  further  demands  for  cash  hand- 
outs from  the  American  sugar  consumers. 

Let  us  look  at  some  flgiu-es.  I  can  bring  a  pound  of  sugar 
Into  my  home  today  for  about  5*^  cents.  I  should  be  pajrlng 
only  3  cents  a  pound  for  sugar.  The  2'/2  cents  additional  I 
must  pay  goes  to  support  the  economically  unsound  beet- 
sugar  indtistry.  "Hiat  means  the  general  public  is  pajring 
about  $325,000,000  a  year  more  than  they  should  be  paying 
for  their  sugar.  That  is  not  bad  enough.  We  now  have 
before  this  committee  the  outrageous  and  preposterous  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  still  another  half  cent. 
That  win  go  to  the  beet-  and  cane-stigar  farmer  and  that 
will  mean  another  $70,000X>00  or  $80,000,000  which  the 
American  people  will  have  to  pay  for  their  sugar. 

The  irony,  and  I  might  say  the  tragedy,  of  aU  this  is  that 
the  cane-sugar-refinery  workers  In  Baltimore  are  called  upon 
to  foot  pert  of  thl«  enonnouus  subsidy  to  the  beet -sugar 
Industry.  In  other  words,  the  men  and  women  workers  in 
the  Baltimore  refinery  are  contributing  to  the  sui^wrt  of 
their  competitors.  They  are  contributing  to  an  industry 
which.  If  the  annual  demands  are  met  by  Congress,  will  soon 
destroy  them. 

Not  satisfied  with  direct  hand-outs  from  the  Oovemment. 
the  beet-sugar  fanners  are  now  seeking  further  expansion. 
They  want  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  It,  too.  They  want 
to  rape  Cuba  of  some  200.000  tons  of  sugar  at  a  time  when 
the  island  is  experiencing  great  economic  stress.  They  want 
more  than  that.  They  will  take  some  of  the  quota  now 
allocated  to  foreign  countries.  I  want  to  warn  them  here 
and  now  that  they  will  never  get  away  with  the  pernicious 
scheme  to  rob  the  Treasury,  gouge  the  consumer,  and  throw 
industrial  workers  out  of  employment.  Public  opinion  Is 
fast  crystallizing  against  the  beet-sugar  Industry  and  can 
possibly  be  melted  only  through  the  beet-sugar  spokesmen 
making  reasonable  demands  on  their  Oovemment. 

The  people  of  Baltimore  do  not  want  this  bill,  and  through 
me  they  appeal  to  your  sense  of  fairness  to  see  that  it  is  never 
approved  by  this  committee. 

I  am  submitting  with  this  statement  a  list  of  organiza- 
tions In  the  State  of  Maryland  which  are  absolutely  opposed 
to  any  bOl  that  wlU  further  reduce  emptoyment  and  at  the 
same  time  gouge  the  consuming  public. 

The  following  list  of  names  and  organizations  represent 
various  labor  groups  who  have  either  passed  resolutions  or 


endorsed  the  cause  of  the  workers  engaged  in  the  cane-sugar 
refining  industry  of  Baltimore.  Md. : 

Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers: 
James  W.  Atkins. 

Third  Ward  Colored  I>mocratic  Club:  Emory  Bedford. 

Regional  director  C.  >.  O.,  State  of  Maryland:  Prank  J. 
Bender. 

Editor  of  Labor  Herald:   Charles  S.  Bernstein. 

Housewives  League:  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bond. 

Roy  S.  Bond. 

International  Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union:  Samuel 
Cap]  an. 

Benjamin  P.  Chilsom. 

City  Wide  Young  People's  Forum  (colored) :  Howard  L. 
Cornish. 

Baltimore  Consiuner  Council :  Miss  Sarah  Hartman. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People:  Mrs.  Lillie  M.  Jackson. 

Baltimore  Industrial  Council:  Irving  Kandel. 

International  Longshoremen's  Association :  James  T.  Kelly. 

Baltimore  Urban  League :  Edward  S.  Lewis. 

Baltimore  Federation  of  Labor:  Joseph  P.  McCurdy. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen:  H.  C.  Miller,  C.  W. 
Mitzel.  R.  H.  Murphy.  R.  H.  White. 

Seventh  Ward  Colored  Republican  Club  Association: 
Charles  L.  Norrls. 

Baltimore  Colored  Youth  Federation:  Miss  Hilda  Orr. 

Douglas  High  School:  Harry  T.  Pratt. 

Maryland  Democratic  League:  Loyal  Randolph. 

Alvan  S.  Stanley. 

Baptist  ministers  ^colored) :  Rev.  M.  I.  Tynes. 

Funeral  Directors  Association  of  Maryland:  Robert  Young. 

United  Sugar  Refining  Workers,  L.  I.  Union  276:  Melvln 
Burgess,  president. 

International  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers, 
No.  31 :  Mr.  Sinclair. 

Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia  Industrial  Union  Coun- 
cil: Sidney  R.  Katz.  Washington.  D.  C. 

International  Union  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  No. 
273:  James  P.  Simms. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Local  Union  No,  2523: 
Thomas  I.  Metz.  Barton.  Md. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Local  Union  No.  2003: 
Benjamin  C.  Filer,  Frostbiu-g.  Md. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Local  Union  No.  12138: 
Milton  Aleksazka. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  No.  131:  Mary 
Powell.  Frost  burg,  Md. 

United  Federal  Workers  of  America,  Local  No.  23:  Ingrld 
MilUson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee  No.  2: 
Arthur  O.  Pilon. 

Egerton  Bros.:  Samuel  and  Stuart  Egerton. 
Sharp  Street  Community  House:  Mrs.  Edna  Rawlings. 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  Lodge  1224:  Edwin 
Abbott. 

American  Legion  Unit  Ladies  Auxiliary  No.  14:  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine F.  Johns. 

Daughter  Ruler  of  Prances  E.  W.  Harper  Temple  429, 
Daughters  of  Improved  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
of  the  Worid. 

Maryland  Association   for   Promoting   Business:  Ellen   8. 
Banks. 
Preller  Club:  George  James. 
Maryland  Dental  Society:  Albert  A.  Smith. 
Arthur  N.  Grant. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
WUUam  H.  McAbee. 

Ancient  Egyptian  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine:  Thomas  E. 
Kelson. 

First  District  Democratic  Club  of  the  Sixth  Ward: 
B.  Waiters,  president. 
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A  Fitting  Tribute  to  a  Pioneer  Educator 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  15.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  REFORD  BOND 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Oklahoma,  among  the  last  of  the  States 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  has  produced  a  number  of  out- 
standing orators  and  statesmen.  Among  these  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  our  great  State  who  have  been  honored, 
respected,  and  revered  by  all  who  knew  them,  a  goodly  num- 
l)er  were  of  Indian  descent.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  at- 
torneys of  Oklahcma,  whose  eloquence  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
citizen  of  our  Slate.  Is  my  personal  friend  of  many  years, 
Hon.  Reford  Bond,  of  Chickasha.  Ok]a.  Judge  Bond  is  a 
native  Oklahoman.  Is  of  Indian  lineage,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  the  El  Meta  Bond  College. 

On  September  8.  1939.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
at  the  celebration  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Meta  Sager.  at  Minco, 
Okla..  and  hearing  Judge  Bond  deliver  a  most  beautiful,  in- 
spiring, and  eloquent  address.  His  speech  was  a  very  fitting 
and  deserved  tribute  to  Mrs.  Sager.  one  of  Oklahoma's  well- 
known  and  much-beloved  pioneer  educators,  who  founded  the 
El  Meta  Bond  College  at  Minco.  Okla..  in  1889. 

The  address  of  Judge  Bond  is  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  return  to  the  home  town  of  my  boyhood  to  pay 
honor  to  an  educator  who  has  been  a  potent  factor  In  the  life  and 
education  of  our  Commonwealth. 

I  am  told  that  when  General  Barrett  dedicated  your  armory  cur 
educator  asserted  that  she  had  tiiraahed  practically  every  man  pres- 
ent. The  general  remarked  that  thU  waa  the  home  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  corporation  commission,  and  she  promptly  responded 
that  en  many  occaslona  she  had  tanned  the  seat  of  the  panu  of  the 
chairman  of  that  commission.  I  acknowledge  the  salutation  and 
signature.  But.  regardlrs.s  of  need  or  necessity,  she  seldom  "taught 
reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  to  the  tune  of  a  hickory  stick." 
ThU  story  illustrates  her  art  of  punishing  with  wit  and  humor. 
One  day  diuing  the  recitation  hour  the  strict  disciplinarian  was 
called  from  the  schoolroom,  and  while  absent  a  stray  dog  wandered 
In  The  studer.t.i  hastily  made  him  a  pair  of  wire  spectacles  and 
tied  him  in  Meta  Sager's  seat.  When  ahe  returned  and  found  the 
dog  there.  "Ah.  '  she  said.  "I  see  that  during  my  absence  you  held 
a  meeting  and  elected  one  of  your  members  a«  chairman  " 

In  1880  Meta  Sager  sacrificed  family  ties  and  civilization's  com- 
foru  to  cast  her  lot  with  the  pioneers  of  Oklahoma.  She  saw 
Oklahoma  whrn  Its  prairies  stretched  to  the  horizon,  untouched  by 
the  plow  or  tho  barbed -wire  fence,  when  lU  foresu  lifted  their  tree- 
top*  to  the  skies  untouched  by  the  saw  or  the  ax.  when  the  only 
home  was  the  wlRwam.  the  cow  camp,  and  the  ranch  house. 

She  saw  the  old  stagecoach  supplanted  by  the  steam  engine,  the 
teepee  village  transformed  Into  the  modem  city.  She  saw  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apache.  She  saw  the  passing 
cf^the  Indian  brave.  She  saw  the  coming  of  the  plainsman  and 
mountaineer,  the  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  and  now  she  beholds  the 
composite  Oklahoman.  the  last  and  best,  the  Clnclnnatus  of  the 

West. 

She  came  to  Oklahoma  when  statehood  was  only  a  mythical 
dream.  She  has  lived  with  us  for  50  years,  50  years  of  life.  53  years 
cf  service.  50  years  of  progress.  50  years  of  educational  development. 

She  was  the  first  woman  educator  to  appear  before  the  Chickasaw 
Legislature,  the  first  to  win  tuition  from  the  Chickasaw  law  makers, 
the  first  to  convince  the  Chlckasaws  that  coeducation  was  beneficial, 
the  first  to  receive  recognition  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  first  among  us  to  flght  for  higher  education  lor  women,  the  first 
amcng  us  to  announce  that  a  higher  education  should  l>e  the 
heriUge  of  every  daughter  as  well  as  the  birthright  of  every  son  of 
our  Republic. 

Two  highlights  of  1889  will  ever  l>e  pleasant  memories  In  my  life. 
The  run  and  the  meeting  of  Meta  Sager.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year,  homeseekers  commenced  assembling  at  my  father's  ranch  on 
the  South  Canadian,  and  at  high  noon,  when  the  signal  gun  was 
fired,  the  land-hungry  horde  broke  across  the  starting  line  and 
plunged  Into  the  river.  Red  water  splashed  at  the  impact  of  on- 
rushing  horses,  there  was  a  wild  chase  across  the  channel,  a  scramble 
up  the  far  bank,  and  a  maddening  race  for  claims.    The  riders  were 


mounted  on  every  breed,  from  plow  horse  to  thoroughbred.  Tot 
miles  I  rode  and  raced  with  the  horde.  My  mount  bad  a  boy  rider 
to  carry,  knew  how  to  change  pace  In  eand  and  water,  and  how  to 
.■sprint  on  the  prairie.  I  rode  with  the  fastest  and  slowed  with  the 
slowest.  I  saw  the  mad  run,  the  wild  stampede,  ita  excitement, 
fears,  hopes,  and  compensations. 

I  saw  courage,  hardihood,  and  endurance  stake  claims,  face 
droughts,  build  homes,  raise  herds,  and  cultivate  the  soil.  I  saw 
genius,  intellect,  and  energy  give  us  splendid  cities,  a  progreaslve 
constitution,  and  a  wl.se  code  of  laws.  I  saw  the  population  and 
political  Ideas  of  the  SUtes  meet,  fuse,  and  merge  In  complete  and 
free  union. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  I  saw  a  tall,  willowy  daughter  of  the  South 
open  a  small  school  near  Silver  City  and  call  It  the  Sunny  South. 

After  the  Rock  Island  crossed  the  Canadian,  when  Minco  was  In 
her  Infancy  and  Sliver  City  was  a  memory,  a  magician's  wand  trans- 
formed the  Sunny  South  Into  El  Meta  Bond  College,  and  the  edu- 
cator continued  to  fire  her  students  with  ambition.  thrlU  them 
with  prophetic  vision,  and  teach  them  to  tlilnk.  to  work,  to  achieve, 
and  accomplish. 

Master  vtTlters  have  described  Bryant  Baker's  masterpiece,  hla 
magnificent  tribute  to  the  pioneer  woman,  but  In  the  presence  of 
our  pioneer  educator.  In  the  presence  of  the  living  model.  aU  descrip- 
tion falls  and  eulogy  falls  weak  and  baffled  to  the  ground. 

No  human  plummet  can  sound  the  depths  of  her  devotion.  No 
rurveyor's  chain  can  mark  the  limits  of  her  faithful,  patient  en- 
durance, and  only  the  wings  of  an  archangel  can  transcend  that 
pinnacle  to  which  the  sublime  principle  of  self-sacrifice  exalts  her 
soul.  Dauntless  from  the  God  who  gave  her  without  fear  to  draw 
a  breath,  first  at  birth,  last  at  death. 

I  unveil  this  lasting  monument  to  Meta  Sager,  an  educator  strong 
In  purpose  and  pure  In  strife,  thereby  making  our  lives  stronger  and 
purer,  an  inestimable  Influence.  She  taught  that  botany  should 
point  to  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  geology  to  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and 
astronomy  to  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Had  the  Ability 
and  Courage  To  Cause  His  Ideas  on  Social 
Security  To  Be  Adopted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10. 1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  so  seldom  that  one.  who 
has  vision  and  an  imderstanding  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
country,  has  an  opportunity  to  put  his  ideas  into  effect. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  not  only  had  vision  and 
understanding,  but  after  assuming  oflBce,  he  had  the  ability 
and  courage  to  carry  out  his  convictions.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1931.  long  before  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency, 
he  caused  to  be  published  a  very  interesting  article  on  unem- 
ployment Insurance.  Our  law  on  this  subject  so  closely  fol- 
lows his  ideas  at  that  time  that  I  am  inserting  herewith  the 
article  in  full : 

The  Nation  has  a  duty  toward  the  human  beings  who  create  and 
support  our  Government.  That  duty  Is  not  fully  performed  until 
we  supply  a  cu.'-hlon  against  unemployment.  That  ctishlon  Is 
unemployment  Insurance. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Is  no  cure-all  for  depression.  It  cannot 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  industrial  crises.  It  Is  no  panacea  for 
human  misery.  But  It  softens  the  shock.  It  Is  a  life  belt  for  those 
who  are  swrpt  overboard. 

At  the  beginning  of  1931  I  called  a  conference  of  Oovemors  to 
consider  the  problem.  Unemployment  Insurance,  the  remedy  they 
suggested.  Is  not  a  radical  or  socialistic  experiment.  It  Is  dangerous 
or  unfair  neither  to  employer  nor  employee.  The  adequate  and 
detailed  plan  proposed  by  the  conference  should  be  translated  Into 
law  as  soon  as  legislative  bodies  can  be  persuaded  to  act. 

The  plan  imposes  upon  every  employer  of  six  or  more  persons  the 
duty  of  laying  aside  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  his  pay  roll 
until  the  reserve  fund  thus  created  totals  $50  for  each  employee. 
Thereafter  he  contributes  1  percent  until  the  total  for  each  emrployee 
reaches  $75.     Then   his   contribution   ceases. 

The  pool  thus  created  Is  Intended  to  gflve  those  who  are  Jald  off 
a  maximum  benefit  cf  not  more  than  $10  a  week,  or  half  his  wage, 
whichever  is  lower,  for  a  maximum  period  of  10  weeks  wlthm  any 

12  months. 

The  plan  provides  for  any  unemployment  administration  in  every 
city,  con.slstlng  of  three  members,  representing  labor,  industry,  and 
the  public. 
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The  Individual  States  are  called  upon  to  extend  their 
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public  cmidoyment  oOoe  Mrrlce.  Wliere  no  ruch  snrlce  exists 
they  ar«  to  create  •  adentlllc  system  of  employment  exchanges. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Unemployment  Administration  woxald 
be  to  enoourafe  oooperatlon  between  mdlvldiial  firms  and  the 
Industry  at  which  they  aze  a  part.  No  Indxistry  can  be  stabilised 
effectively  by  a  single  firm,  however  large.  CX>Uectlve  effort  is  the 
key  to  SDOoaai. 

The  foregoing  plan  does  not  at  first  enTlsage  any  contribution 
from  the  employee.  In  times  like  the  present  such  a  contribution 
would  thrust  upon  him  an  undue  hardship.  But  when  the  Insur- 
ance plan  Is  estabUshed  and  conditions  of  employment  are  more 
■table  the  employees  themselves  should  also  bear  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  burden.  The  self-respect  of  the  American  worker  vrill 
inslat  upon  this. 

Few  people  vlsaallxe  that  every  dollar  the  Oovemment  spends 
comes  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket.  Every  taxpayer  Is  his  non- 
taxpaylng  brother's  keeper.  Kvcry  taxpayer  pays  for  emergency 
relief  In  one  form  or  another,  whether  be  likes  it  or  not,  as  society 
Is  now  constituted. 

Unemployment  Insurance  lightens  the  taxpayer's  load  and  takes 
from  the  worker's  back  the  nightmare  of  starvation. 

It  hanlahee  the  shadow  of  the  dole. 

He  did  not  stop  with  unemployment  Insurance  but.  when 
he  becmne  President,  suggested  a  ssrstem  that  has  been 
adopted  that  affords  a  measure  of  security  to  all  the  bread- 
winners of  the  entire  family. 


or  Kirrax  familt 
Crisis  comes  to  a  family  when  pay  checks  stop.  When  the 
breadwinner  can  no  longer  brii^  home  a  regular  wage,  the 
family  cannot  pay  the  landlord,  the  grocer,  and  the  clothier, 
cannot  plan  ahead  for  the  education  of  the  children  or  even 
maintain  its  independence  as  a  fsmiily. 
The  security  of  Income  is  a  basic  need  of  family  life. 

OLO-Acx  AMS  Btmrivoas'  ZNsnaAMca 

The  year  1940  has  been  a  red-letter  year  in  the  history  of 
the  family  security.  For  it  is  in  1940  that  benefits  have  begim 
under  the  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  system,  a  Federal 
system  which  protects  workers  In  every  field  of  commerce  and 
industry  against  destitution  in  their  old  age,  and  provides  a 
regular  monthly  Income  for  their  families  in  the  event  of  their 
death. 

vmunoruzxrT  cokpxnsation 

Old  age  and  death  are  Just  two  of  the  times  when  pay  checks 
stop  and  family  independence  is  threatened.  Unemployment 
is  another  such  time.  So  It  was  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
provided  also  for  federally  aided  State  systems  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation — an  opportunity  which  has  t)een  setssed  by 
every  State. 

rosuc  sasisTTAKCx  also  aoois 

These  Insurance  systems  protect  workers  who  have  Jobs. 
They  are  the  front-line  trench  against  destitution.  But  there 
must  be  protection,  too.  for  those  who  have  not  been  regularly 
emplosred  in  commerce  and  industry,  and  therefore,  cannot  be 
covered  uxxler  an  insurance  system.  So  Congress,  in  passing 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935.  provided  for  federally  aided 
State  programs  of  public  assistance  to  care  for  the  needy 
aged,  the  needy  blind,  and  dependent  children. 

TKX  CAPSTOMK  OF  THX  NXW  DKAI.  EDOTCS 

These  programs — (a)  old-age  and  sxffvivors'  Insurance,  (b) 
employment  security,  and  (c)  public  assistance — constitute 
the  three  parts  of  a  well  Integrated  social -security  plan  de- 
veloped under  the  leadership  of  the  current  administration. 
This  social-aecurity  system  constitutes,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
capstone  of  tbe  New  Deal  edifice.  Let  us  examine  it  more 
closely.  Let  us  see  Just  how  it  Is  related  to  the  other  accom- 
plishments of  the  New  Deal.  Let  us  see  just  what  each  of 
these  programs  has  meant  to  America. 

XSJOa  PBOBLXICS  ATTACKXD   ANO   801.VSD   BT   IfXW   DXAL 

Mtich  of  this  program  we  call  the  New  Deal  has  beeo  con- 
cerned with  an  attack  upon  forces  and  practices  which,  though 
external  to  the  family,  have  threatened  Its  security.  We  have 
attacked  fraudulent  finance.  We  have  created  conditions  for 
more  effective  bargaining  between  worker  and  employer.  De- 
positors no  longer  lose  their  savings  in  banks.  Farm  debts. 
home  debts,  and  business  debts  have  been  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  uaurers,  proflteers.  and  manipulators.  Employment 
hMs  been  created  and  stimulated  in  many  fields. 


These  family  ];H-ctections  had  been  undertaken  befoi-e  we 
embarked  upon  the  broad  social  insurance  enterprises  set  up 
by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Social  insurance  has  come  later 
because  dependable  family  security  had  to  be  built  upon  a 
solid  national  economic  foundation.  Family  security  couJd 
not  be  built  effectively  until  the  social  and  economic  structure 
of  the  country  was  itself  secure. 

MO  VISION  IN   TWXMTIXS 

With  more  foresight  in  preceding  years  the  1930*s  might  not 
have  begun  under  the  desperate  threat  of  insecurity.  From 
1923  until  1929  we  had  our  years  of  plenty.  But  the  voice  of 
Joseph  was  not  heard  in  the  land.  There  was  no  planning 
for  lean  years  to  follow.  There  was  no  assumption  that  lean 
years  would  ever  come  again.  There  was  only  a  riotous  as- 
sumption that  a  new  era  had  dawned,  that  the  chips  would 
mount  higher  and  higher,  that  family  cars  and  chickens  in 
every  pot  would  multiply  like  rabbits,  that  a  gambler's  para- 
dise was  a  new  American  way. 

BT  XMD  or  AOMIIflSraATION,    MAaCH   4.    1933.   LAST  DOLLAB   SCBATCO   OTTT 

or  FAMILT   SAVINGS 

Half  the  lean  years  had  passed  by  1933.  when  we  began  to 
rebuild.  The  last  dollar  had  been  scraped  out  of  family  sav- 
ings. Fathers  had  stood  in  bread  lines.  Families  had  been 
defeated  and  scattered.  Opportunities  for  education,  health, 
and  the  normal  life  around  a  family  fireside  had  been  de- 
stroyed for  many. 

nfSBCUXITT   DOES    NOT   CBEATK  INDEPFNDENO 

These  years  will  bear  recalling  because  they  illustrate  a  very 
fundamental  relation,  in  a  democratic  cmjptry  like  ours,  be- 
tween the  family  and  the  Qovemmebt  Those  who  talk 
theory  will  tell  you  that  one  must  rely  either  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment or  upon  the  individual.  They  will  tell  you  that  as 
the  Government  grows  strong,  men  and  women  rely  upon  It 
and  family  ties  weaken.  They  do  not  want  to  see  a  working 
alliance  between  the  Government  and  the  ordinary  man. 

Americans  do  not  believe  their  story. 

Americans  do  not  believe  that  It  strengthens  the  character 
of  a  family  to  bet  its  security  on  the  chance  that  American 
industry  may  find  itself  in  a  perpetual  boom. 

Americans  do  not  believe  that  insecurity  creates  Independ- 
ence. 

Give  the  American  family  a  secure  place  to  plant  its  feet 
and  a  reasonable  grip  on  its  own  Immediat?  future.  Then, 
and  then  only,  do  you  have  the  conditions  upon  which  sound 
family  life  and  independent  living  can  be  based. 

SOCIAL -BBCUXITT    8TSTEM    STRENCTHKNKO    IN     l»3t 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in  1935.  In  1937  the 
taxes  which  form  the  contributions  for  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance  began  to  be  collected.  In  1939,  after  a  careful 
study  of  how  its  benefits  could  be  liberalized  without  Jeopard- 
izing its  financial  intesrity,  Congress  broadened  and  strength- 
ened this  system. 

These  amendments,  passed  last  August,  added  new  bene- 
ficiaries, increased  the  scale  of  benefits,  and  made  them  pay- 
able 2  years  earlier  than  was  thought  possible  in  1935. 

tXSTTLTS  or   EXCXNT  CHANCES 

So  immediate  and  impressive  are  the  results  of  these 
changes  that  I  would  like  to  list  them  briefly: 

Any  worker  qualified  for  this  insurance  who  retires  after  65 
years  of  age  wUl  receive  a  benefit  check  every  month  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

The  wife  of  any  such  worker,  when  she  Is  65.  will  receive  an 
additional  benefit.  If  her  husband  dies  she  gets  survivors' 
insurance  monthly. 

The  minor  children  of  such  a  worker  will  receive  additional 
benefits  to  enable  them  to  continue  school  and  live  their  lives 
normally  and  securely  under  the  family  roof. 

The  widow  and  children  of  any  qualified  worker  who  dies 
will  receive  regular  monthly  benefit  checks  Immediately  upon 
application. 

If  there  Is  no  wife  or  minor  child  the  worker's  aged  depend- 
ent parents  receive  benefits.  In  other  cases  a  lump-sum  death 
benefit  may  be  paid. 
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These  benefits  became  payable  January  1.  1940.  By  the 
end  of  this  year  the  number  of  beneficiaries  will  probably 
mount  to  near  the  million  mart  Within  4  or  5  years  about 
3.000.000  people  may  be  receiving  these  insurance  pa>-ments — 
aged  workers  and  their  wives  or  young  children,  elderly 
widows,  widows  and  children  of  workers  who  have  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  dependent  parents  of  workers  who  have  died — 
all  these  will  be  receiving  monthly  insurance  checks  to  which 
they  have  a  right.  Many  of  these  people  might  otherwise 
have  had  to  rely  on  public  or  private  charity,  but  now.  through 
this  national  insurance  system,  they  will  be  able  to  maintain 
their  self-respect  and  independence. 

BCNcrrrs  cxtMx  as  a  kattbi  or  sight 

•nils  system  has  two  characteristics:  First,  it  is  a  sound, 
carefully  financed  s>'stem — a  system  which,  like  any  well- 
planned  business  enterprise,  is  keeping  its  own  future  well 
within  control.  The  benefits  which  fiow  from  such  a  plan  are 
not  charity,  not  relief,  not  visionary  promises.  They  are  the 
result  of  systematic  investment  by  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers, and  to  every  eligible  worker  they  come  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

COST  BEDUCXD  50  PDU^XNT 

This  is  a  system,  moreover,  which  has  operated  at  an  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  less  than  half  what  was  estimated  by 
experts  on  social  insurance  and  private  insurance  operations 
in  1935.  It  has  built  up  under  civil  service  a  corps  of  loyal 
well-trained  employees  who  will  permanently  assure  its  pro- 
fessional standing  among  the  agencies  of  the  Government.  To 
administer  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  nearly  500  field 
offices  are  scattered  throughout  the  Nation,  where  local  p>eo- 
ple  can  serve  their  fellow  townsmen  and  their  neighbors  with 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  particular  regions. 
States,  and  communities. 

THE  DEJECT  TO  HOLD  TAMILT  TOCETHIB 

Its  second  and  at  least  equally  significant  characteristic  is 
that  it  stands  squarely  for  family  security;  it  operates  in  the 
interest  of  preserving  the  American  home  and  all  that  the 
home  means  in  American  life.  It  is  the  family  which  is  pro- 
tected on  retirement  and  for  which  additional  benefits  are 
paid.  It  is  to  hold  the  family  together  that  monthly  benefits 
have  l>e€n  provided  for  the  survivors  of  workers  who  die. 

rCDElLAL-STATX    STSTEM    OT    UNIMFLOTICENT    INSUBANCX 

But  old -age  and  survivors'  insurance  is,  as  I  have  said, 
only  one  part  of  the  broad  social-security  program.  It  is  the 
one  part  which  is  entirely  a  Federal  enterprise.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Government,  every  State  has  protected 
its  wage  earners  and  their  families  against  the  threat  of  want 
due  to  unemployment. 

Employment  conditions  vary  from  State  to  State.  The 
needs  of  the  people  vary  from  State  to  State.  The  admin- 
istration of  a  program  of  unemployment  insurance  must  be 
close  to  the  people.  And  yet.  to  be  dependable,  it  must  have 
behind  it  financial  and  social  planning  of  the  first  order. 
The  Federal-State  program  wtiich  has  been  developed  has 
not  only  enabled  every  State  to  provide  this  protection  but 
has  also  preserved  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  local  prob- 
lems in  a  local  way,  a  principle  which  is  basic  in  the  American 
Federal  system. 

BETORX     PRESIDENT     mANKLIN     D.      BOOSEVXLT     ONI.T      ONX     STATE      HAD 
UNEMn^OTMENT    COMPENSATION 

Many  people  do  not  realize  how  much  this  program  of 
emplo5Tnent  security  owes  to  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
Before  congressional  consideration  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, only  one  State  had  passed  a  law  for  this  purpose. 
In  1935  and  1936,  just  after  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed.  14  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  plans  of 
unemployment  compensation  written  into  their  statute 
books— 15  unemployment-compensatiOTi  acts  in  all,  up  to  the 
first  week  in  November  1936.  And  there  were  many  in  those 
days  who  did  not  know  what  the  future  would  hold  for 


family  security.  Many  States  were  still  governed  by  the 
do-nothlngtsm  of  a  previous  political  era.  Fifteen  unemploy- 
ment-compensation laws  up  to  the  first  week  in  November 
of  1936,  and  in  that  month  the  American  people  made  it 
clear  what  kind  of  a  future  they  believed  that  America 
should  have. 

NOW    rVEBT    STATB    HAS    AN    UNXMPLOTMENT-COMPTNSATION   LAW 

In  November  and  Deceml)er  1936,  after  the  election,  20 
States  wrote  unemployment  compensation  onto  their  statute 
books.  They  knew  America  was  not  going  to  backslide.  And 
by  the  time  the  other  legislatures  had  finished  their  meet- 
ings in  the  spring  of  1937,  the  final  15  States  and  Terri- 
tories had  been  added.  There  is  today  provision  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

MILLIONS    PBOTBCm 

More  than  28.000,000  wage  earners  are  now  protected  by 
these  State  laws.  Last  year  4.500,000  of  these  wage  earners 
drew  weekly  benefits  during  temporary  imemplojmaent. 
More  than  $425,000,000  in  purchasing  power  was  thus  made 
available  to  men  and  women  who.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  were  deprived  for  a  time  of  their  regular  means  of 
livelihood.  This  past  year  the  payment  of  benefits  has  been 
merged  with  an  expanded  Nation-wide  public -employment 
system,  thus  providing  wage  earners  and  their  emplosrers 
with  a  unified  Job-placement  and  compensation  service. 
Employment  security  is  the  name  and  the  objective  of  this 
broader  program.  This  unemplojmient-compensatlon  system 
has  been  built  soundly.  Its  income  is  sufficient  so  that  we 
can  and  should  plan  larger  benefits  for  the  unemployed  in 
the  very  near  future. 

TWO   PROGRAMS 

There  you  have  the  two  Insurance  systems.  First,  a  Federal 
system  of  insurance  to  guard  against  the  threat  of  want 
when  old  age  or  death  cuts  off  earnings.  "ITiese  problems  are 
the  same  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Texas. to  the 
Canadian  border.  For  death  and  old  age  we  must  plan  cov- 
erage which  protects  the  worker  and  his  family  throughout 
his  working  life  and  as  he  moves  from  State  to  State.  Sec- 
ond, a  system  of  insurance  to  provide  compensation  against 
the  perils  of  unemployment — a  Federal -State  system  which 
permits  us  to  adjust  to  local  conditions. 

These  insurance  programs  pay  benefits  as  a  matter  of 
right  to  every  qualified  worker  in  American  commerce  and 
industry.  They  make  their  pasrments  because  the  workers 
and  their  employers  have  coojjerated  with  their  Government 
to  build  a  system  which  is  their  own.  These  insurances  are 
valuable  possessions.  They  belong  to  the  worker  in  Just  as 
true  a  sense  as  a  house  or  a  plot  of  land.  They  provide  for 
workers  in  commerce  and  Industry  that  kind  of  a  bsM^klog 
of  self-sufSciency  which  a  farm  or  a  homestead  once  repre- 
sented to  the  people  of  an  agricultural  Nation. 

ANOTHER    PROGRAM    FOB   THOSE   TOO    OLD    rOB    WORKEBS'    PROGRAM 

But  there  are  some  who  cannot  qualify  for  these  msurance 
benefits,  men  and  women  who  are  already  old  and  in  need, 
families  whom  death  has  already  left  dependent.  Insurance, 
by  its  very  nature,  cannot  protect  them;  yet  they,  too,  must 
be  cared  for.  Insurance,  we  have  noted,  is  only  the  first  line 
of  defense  against  dependency.  The  second  line  of  defense 
is  public  assistance. 

Last  year  some  2.500.000  of  the  needy — old  people,  blind 
people,  and  dependent  children — received  regular  assistance 
in  their  own  homes  to  the  extent  of  $555,000,000  of  combined 
Federal  and  State  funds.  This  year  the  F^eral  contribution 
for  each  of  these  forms  of  assistance  has  been  increased, 
thus  permitting  the  States  to  make  more  liberal  provision  for 
their  needy  and  dependent  citizens.  It  is  particuLirly  grati- 
f jring  to  know  that  the  Federal  matching  ratio  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  has  been  increased  from  one-third  to 
one-half  the  assistance  granted,  a  change  which  I  hope  will 
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enable  the  States  to  care  for  thousands  of  children  who  have 
not  yet  received  this  aid. 

ABOmOMAL  PBOCBAMS  WOm   NnVT 

Meantime  ooopenUlv«  Federal-State  programs  for  public 
health,  maternal  and  child  welfare,  care  of  crippled  children, 
child-welfare  services,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  handicapped  have  been  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  social  security.  These  programs,  also  established 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  have  prevented  irreparable 
waste  of  our  human  resources  and  have  restored  to  economic 
and  social  iwefulness  individuals  who  might  otherwise  have 
remained  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  This 
year  increases  in  the  Federal  funds  available  for  these  serv- 
ices will  make  it  possible  to  develop  and  strengthen  these 
essential  protections. 

Ten  years  ago  the  economic  system  of  this  country  seemed 
to  be  shaking  itself  to  pieces.  To  many  finding  Jobs  seemed 
hopeless.  How  to  feed  people  was  a  big  problem  in  that  day. 
Years  of  boom  had  not  created  any  system  to  provide  security 
for  the  American  family.  In  a  depression  there  seemed  little 
reason  to  hope  for  better  things.  It  seemed  then  that  se- 
curity— even  basic  minimum  security — ^was  a  long  way  off. 

But  after  those  first  great  economic  reforms  of  1933  and 
1934.  the  year  1935  gave  us  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  was 
conservative  and  practical.  It  provided  for  protection  against 
immediate  need  through  public  assistance.  It  provided  for 
prevention  of  future  need  through  social  insurance.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  a  foundation  on  which  people  could  build 
their  own  security.  But  Congress  was  careful  to  make  it  a 
sound  and  dependable  foundation  that  would  not  let  the 
people  down. 

Congress  strengthened  the  program  through  its  funda- 
mental amendments  of  1939.  I  have  described  those  liberaliz- 
ing changes.  But  as  important  as  the  changes  themselves  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  based  upon  experience — the  careful 
consideration  of  American  experience.  They  were  not  In- 
vented m  the  dark  recess  of  a  library.  They  were  not  the 
dreams  of  sealots.  They  were  not  an  alien  system.  They 
were  hard,  practical,  well-worked-out  improvements  within 
the  framework  of  the  American  social -security  sirstem. 

A  OEPKNCABLS  STSTXM,   TROT7GH    NOT  PEKTBCT 

That  method  of  change  is  the  real  bulwark  of  American 
family  security.  We  have  a  system  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  It  is  not  perfect.  Its  protections  do  not  yet  reach 
all  the  Ir  *!vlduals  and  families  who  should  eventually  be 
reached.  It  will  be  changed,  little  by  little  as  experience 
points  the  way.  With  that  kind  of  a  history,  with  that  kind 
of  future.  American  workers  and  American  families  who  de- 
pend upon  It  need  not  fear  that  they  will  wake  up  some  morn- 
ing and  find  that  politics  or  financial  disaster  has  swept  away 
their  security. 

There  may  be  critics  who  will  call  these  enterprises  pa- 
ternalistic. We  need  not  answer  those  critics.  The  social - 
security  program  speaks  for  itself.  As  we  have  called  the 
roll  of  these  enterprises,  we  have  seen  how  each  of  these 
efforts  Is  directed  toward  creating  and  maintaining  the  con- 
ditions under  which  an  Individual  or  a  family  can  keep  in- 
dependence— or  regam  that  Independence  when  it  has  been 
lost. 

OOViaif MBIfT  ADVAMCia  01fI.T  XM  THS  SMBVXCS  OT  TBS  tailZEW 

No,  there  is  no  war  in  a  democratic  nation  such  as  ours 
between  the  dtlsen  and  his  government.  That  is  well  worth 
remembering  in  the  world  today,  when  many  nations  have 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  democratic  ideal.  There  are 
numy  who  talk  as  though  every  advance  of  government  were 
made  through  Invading  the  rights  of  citizens;  whereas,  in  a 
democratic  society  such  as  ours,  government  advances  only 
In  the  service  of  the  citisen.  The  govenunent.  as  govern- 
ment. Is  never  served.  It  Is  that  distinction  which  is  basic  in 
drawing  contrast  between  democracy  and  dictatorship.    As 


Americans,  we  stand  upon  the  record  of  democratic  progress 
and  face  the  future  with  confidence  in  our  own  cai)acity  for 
self-government  and  self-protection. 


Typical  Electric  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  IS.  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  mall  is  piling  into 
my  ofBce,  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  with  reference  to  the 
overcharges  for  electric  lights  and  power,  that  I  have  decided 
to  take  this  moment  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  who  read  this  Record  how  to  find  out 
what  electricity  is  costing  the  consumers  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  I  Introduced  in 
the  House,  and  Senator  Norms,  of  Nebraska.  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  several  years  ago.  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
now  issues  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Typical  Electric  Bills."  show- 
ing residential  rates  charged  in  every  community  in  America 
of  more  than  250  population,  up  to  500  kilowatt-hours  a 
month,  the  commercial  rates  charged  In  every  town  of  more 
than  2.500  population,  up  to  1,500  kilowatt-hours  a  month, 
and  the  industrial  rates  charged  in  every  city  of  10.000  or 
more  population,  up  to  400,000  kilowatt -hours  a  month. 

One  of  these  pamphlets  covering  any  State  In  the  Union 
can  be  secured  by  simply  writing  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C.  sending  them  10  cents  and  ask- 
ing for  P.  P.  C.  Rr-19,  for  1940.  and  then  giving  the  name  of 
the  State  or  States,  sending  10  cents  for  each  State  named 
in  the  request. 

While  these  pamphlets  do  not  give  the  commercial  rates 
In  towns  of  less  than  2.500  population,  or  the  Industrial 
rates  In  cities  of  less  than  10.000.  you  can  rest  assured  that 
the  rates  are  equally  as  high  in  the  smaller  places  as  m  the 
larger  ones,  if  not  higher. 

If  you  want  to  compare  the  rates  in  your  State,  or  in  your 
town,  with  the  rates  in  any  other  town,  or  any  other  city  in 
another  State,  Just  order  this  pamphlet  entitled  "Typical 
Electric  Bills."  for  both  SUtes.  sending  10  cents  lor  each  one. 

We  will  say,  for  instance,  you  live  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  they  have  the  highest  residential  electric-hght  and 
power  rates  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world. 

If  you  want  to  compare  jrour  rates  with  the  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
you  can  get  one  of  these  typical  electric  bills  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  one  for  Mississippi.  Alabama,  or  Tennessee,  and 
compare  the  New  Hampshire  rates  with  the  T.  V.  A.  rates. 

Or  if  you  want  to  compare  them  with  the  Tacoma  or 
Seattle.  Wash.,  rates,  get  one  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  one  for  the  State  of  Washington;  if  you  want  to  compare 
them  with  the  Los  Angeles  rates,  get  one  for  the  State  of 
California. 

If  every  power  consumer  in  America  could  get  one  of  these 
typical  electric  bills  pamphlets  for  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  make  his  own  comparisons,  there  would  be  such  a  uni- 
versal demand  for  justice  to  the  electric-light  and  power 
cMisumers  of  America  that  they  would  get  a  reduction  of  at 
least  $500.000.000 — a  half  billion  dollars — a  year  between  now 
and  the  November  election. 

Just  remember  that  If  you  want  one  of  these  typical  electric 
Wlls  for  any  SUte.  write  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
at  Washington.  D.  C,  and  ask  for  F.  P.  C.  R-19.  1940,  for  the 
State  or  States  you  are  interested  in,  and  send  10  cents  in 
cash  for  each  State  mentioned.  Then  xnake  your  own 
comparison. 
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Air  Corps  Expansion 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1940 


ADDRI2SS  BY  BRIG.  GEN.  BARTON  K.  YOUNT 


Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Barton  K.  Yount.  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, 
at  Westover  Field.  Mass.,  on  April  6,  1940: 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests.  ladlM.  and  pf-ntlempn.  we 
have  ccme  together  thl.s  afternoon  to  break  the  ground  tor  the  first 
permanent  building  at  Westover  Field  and  to  raise  the  flag  of  our 
country  over  one  of  Its  newest  Army  posts.  This  Is  a  historic 
locality  and  this  should  he  a  thought-provoking  occasion.  Our 
people  settled  In  this  vicinity  In  the  earliest  days  of  our  colonial 
history.  They  have  lived  here  continuously  for  over  300  years;  and 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  as  thriving  citizens  of  a  growing 
democracy.  They  have  watched  the  exp>anslon  of  our  great  domain 
westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  beyond  with  lively 
Interest  and  have  .shared  In  the  increasing  prosperity  of  a  new, 
small  country  grown  Into  one  'i  the  world's  most  powerful  nations. 
Throughout  our  history  we  have  been  vitally  concerned  ^».-l!h 
mlhtarv  defense.  The  very  Uvea  and  continuing  existence  of  oiu- 
early  pioneers  on  their  farms  and  in  tiieir  villages  were  dependent 
on  their  ability  to  cope  with  every  conceivable  hardship.  Later 
generations  brought  devastating  attacks  from  without  and  within 
against  the  principles  and  institutions  of  our  young  Republic. 
Within  the  lifetime  of  our  adult  population  we  have  Joined  with 
other  great  nations  In  a  titanic  struggle  for  liberty  and  democracy. 
And  today,  while  praying  and  working  for  j)eace  and  Its  manifold 
blersings."  this  mighty  Nation  is  surrounded  b"  a  chaotic  state  of 
affairs  throughout,  the  world. 

Along  the  road  of  national  expansion  our  Army  has  marched 
hand  in  hand  with  the  ho6t.s  of  civic,  commercial,  and  industrial 
development  From  the  days  of  the  founding  of  our  Republic, 
with  the  .small  handful  of  determined  patriots  that  made  up 
Washington  s  armv— never  more  than  a  few  thousand  at  any  one 
time — through  the  War  of  1812.  the  Indian  gtruggles.  the  Mexi- 
can War.  the  great  Civil  War.  and  the  Spanish  War.  to  the  mighty 
millions  that  turned  the  tide  of  victory  In  1918.  the  military 
forces  of  the  Nation  have  been  a  protecting  shield  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  Interests  of  our  people  and  our  Government.  Not  only 
in  war.  but  in  peace,  the  Army  has  contributed  to  our  develop- 
ment. Our  military  engineers  have  led  the  field  in  the  building 
of  our  inlanfl  waterways  and  transcontinental  railroads.  The 
Panama  Canal  Is  an  example  of  the  genius  not  only  of  our  Army 
engineers,  but  of  cur  Army  medical  cervlce  which  fought  a  heroic 
and  victorious  battJe  against  yellow  fever  and  malaria,  which 
made  the  completion  of  the  Canal  a  possibility.  The  Army  has 
set  up  records  of  civil  administration  in  Cuba  and  the  Phlllpplnea 
that  have  not  been  Burpassed  elsewhere  in  the  world.  In  Industry 
and  science  the  Army,  through  its  experiments  In  communication 
and  aviation,  has  opened  limitless  fields  for  commercial  endeavor. 
For  12  years  the  anniversary  of  our  entrance  into  the  first 
World  War  has  been  designated  as  Army  Day.  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  Its  achievements.  For  this  reason  it  Is  appropriate 
that  we  are  here  todr»y  to  witness  the  establish*  ent  of  one  of 
the  newest  stations  of  the  Army's  newest  flghti  g  branch — the 
Air  Corps. 

I  should  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  from  the  subject  of  the 
Army  in  general  and  Westover  Field  In  particular  and  say  a  few 
words  about  the  Air  Corps  expansion  program  which  has  made 
th's  fcrvse  pos-^ible. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1939  the  President  recommended  and  the 
Congress  appropriated  the  funds  for  a  large  augmentation  of  our 
Air  Corps  Airplanes  were  to  be  Increased  from  2,300  to  5,500.  The 
cClcer  strength  was  to  be  raised  from  1,600  to  4.600.  and  the  en- 
listed stren-th  from  18.000  to  45.000.  Sixty-six  new  squadrons 
were  to  be  formed  and  five  new  air  bases  and  two  air  depots  were 
to  be  addfd  to  those  al.-eedy  In  being.  All  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished within  2  years — by  June  30.  1941. 

As  compared  with  our  previous  growth,  this  was  really  an  enor- 
moxis  undertaking  and  though  progressing  satisfactorily  to  date,  it 
his  required  prodigious  effort  on  the  part  of  all  in  the  War  De- 
partment, and  particularly  in  the  Air  Corps. 

Our  first  great  problem  was  the  procurement  of  the  required 
number  of  airplanes,  including  engines  and  accessory  equipment. 
The  aviation  Industry  was  not  prepared  to  manufacture  them  at 
the  rate  we  deslre<l.    Moreover,  we  did  not  want  to  buy  merely 


the  additional  number  of  the  existing?  standard  types  for  It  was 
obvious  that  many  of  them  would  be  obsolete  by  1941.  It  was 
hazardotis  to  order  new  types  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
tlme-consiunlng  service  tests.  Any  numbers  of  things  can  happen 
to  prevent  a  new  airplane  or  engine  from  meeting  i*-8  deslg*.!  ex- 
pectations. It  takes  from  6  months  to  a  year  to  prepare  for  the 
manufactiare  of  a  new  type  of  airplane  and  we  couldn't  afford  to 
spend  that  time,  only  to  learn  at  the  end  that  we  had  produced 
an  unsati-sfactory  machine. 

At  best,  we  were  between  the  sharp  horns  of  a  dilemma.  For- 
tunately, there  were  in  existence,  and  well  advanced,  some  excel- 
lent improved  types.  Moreover,  in  antlclpwitlon  of  foreign  orders, 
many  airplane  manufacturers  had  accumulated  stocks  of  mate- 
rials and  made  other  preparations  to  speed  up  production  and  en- 
Ian;e  capacity.  So  It  was  decided  to  eliminate  the  long  service 
test  period  on  new  machines  and  go  right  Into  production.  Thus 
far  our  planes  have  been  crowned  with  success  and  we  wlU  obtain 
the  equipment  necessary  for  the  expanded  Air  Corps  and  there  wiU 
be  no  finer  air  equipment  in  the  world. 

The  next  big  problem  was  that  oi  obtaining  and  training  addi- 
tional pilots  and  enlisted  mechanics.  Our  pilot  schools  In  the  Army 
had  been  turning  out  about  500  pilots  per  year.  It  suddenly  be- 
came necessary  to  produce  them  at  more  than  twice  that  rate.  Our 
training  facilities  In  the  Army  were  inadequate  to  produce  that 
number,  so  we  turned  to  civilian  pilot  schools  for  the  primary 
training  of  all  pilots.  Nine  such  schools  throughout  the  country 
are  taking  a  total  of  about  400  cadets  every  6  weeks  and  they  are 
doing  a  splendid  Job.  Those  who  complete  the  primary  course  are 
sent  to  Randolph,  Brocks,  and  Kelly  Fields  where,  after  0  months 
of  basic  and  advanced  training,  they  graduate  and  becom**  Reserve 
ofncers  and  are  sont  to  tactical  squadrons  for  extended  active  duty. 
Each  year  the  regular  A'r  Corps  strength  Is  Increased  by  about  130 
offlcers  fio  that  at  least  that  many  Reserve  offlcers  are  given  regular 
commissions  annually 

Tlie  training  of  some  18  000  enlisted  specialists,  such  as  airplane, 
engine  and  radio  mechanics,  armorers,  parachute  riggers,  cooks, 
clerks,  etc  .  also  challenged  oiu-  ineenuity  and  best  efforts.  0\ir 
technical  schools  at  Chanutc  and  Scott  Fields  in  Illinois  and  at 
L<i»Ty  Fle'd,  Colo.,  were  greatly  expanded.  Special  courses  are 
being  given  at  many  of  our  larger  stations  and  over  2.000  enlisted 
men  are  being  trained  at  civilian  mechanics  schools. 

On  Fcbruarv  1  of  this  year,  the  last  of  66  new  squadrons  was 
formed  to  corriplete  the  additional  units  required  for  the  Increased 
number  of  airplanes  and  personnel. 

It  ha-s  been  a  complex  problem  to  get  pilots  and  mechanics 
trained  and  organized  at  the  precise  time  that  additional  new  air- 
craft were  coming  out  of  the  factories  and  while  shelter  at  old  and 
nev.-  fields  was  being  made  avall."ble.  But  with  the  zeal,  loyalty, 
and  Ingenuity  of  the  American  soldier,  the  task  is  well  along  toward 
successful  completion. 

Returning  now  to  Westover  Field,  let  me  tell  you  briefly  what  an 
air  base  Is.  why  this  locality  was  selected  for  the  location  of  one, 
and  what  It  means  to  the  Army  and  to  the  community  to  have  an 
air  base  here. 

An  air  force,  like  the  Navy,  with  which  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts are  familiar  through  generations  of  a.'5soclatlon  with  the  sea. 
is  dependent  upon  land  bases.  Ships  of  the  air,  like  ships  of  tha 
sea.  after  navigating  or  fighting  in  their  proper  elements,  the  skies 
or  oceans,  must  return  to  the  shelter  of  land  bases  for  supplies  and 
repairs.  These  bases.  In  the  case  of  air  forces,  mtist  be  stocked  with 
food,  fuel,  and  munitions;  equipped  with  machinery  and  tools  to 
make  repairs  cf  all  kinds,  and  with  hotislng,  hospital  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  to  care  foV  the  jjersonnel  The  bares  must  also 
have  communication  facilities,  both  radio  and  wire,  and  means  for 
weather  foreca.sting,  all  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  aircraft.  Ample  water,  power  supply,  highways,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  essential  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
these  bases. 

Obviously  an  air  base,  for  reasons  of  economy  of  time  and  money, 
should  be  located  as  close  as  practicable  to  the  area  of  employment 
of  the  air  force  which  it  supports.  Also  cbvlously  It  Is  necessary 
to  employ  a  defensive  air  force  In  the  vicinity  of  our  most  Im- 
prrtant  and  vital  centers  of  population  and  Industry.  Heretcrfore 
New  England  has  lacked  an  air  base  adequate  for  air  operation  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  War  Department  has  long  been  aware  of  this  deficiency,  and 
so,  when  an  augmentation  of  the  Air  Corps  was  provided  a  year  ago, 
it  was  but  natural  that  one  of  the  five  new  air  bases  shotild  be 
located  In  this  general  vicinity.  The  actual  selection  of  the  site  for 
this  new  station  was  made  only  after  long  and  careful  consideration 
of  the  many  factors  Involved,  and  the  final  decision  happily  met 
with  general  approval  within  civilian  and  military  circles  alike. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  satlsTactlon  to  the  Army  to  see  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  air  base  In  the  Northeast.  We  are  blessed  with  an 
enduring  peace  with  our  continental  neighbors  throughout  this 
hemisphere  and  we  have  no  fear  of  any  difficulty  with  our  flna 
neighbor  to  the  north.  The  location  of  an  air  base  In  the  North- 
east Is  not  due  to  presence  of  that  neighbor,  I  can  assure  you.  but 
to  the  development  of  aviation  and  of  naval  weapons  wtiich  has 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the  oceans  as  Iwrrlers  to  hostile  opera- 
tions from  abroad,  and  If  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  to  en- 
gage In  another  war,  an  air  attack  against  our  great  seaports  and 
Industrial  centers  along  tlie  eastem  seaboard  Is  a  dUtlnct  and. 
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tfliturblnf;  poiwlbtllty.  An  tndlspenaable  el'inent  of  defecae  ngitn^ 
■uch  ■t?»cJt*  m  an  eOdrot  air  force.  While  we  Ii«tb  tnmnj  •trporU 
and  lardm«  e»kto  in  tbe  New  Kngiand  area.  w«  bare  not  before  had  a 
UMjor  a;r  baee  thrre.  nor  air  unlU  trained  and  acCTtomed  to  the 
ta*jc  involved  by  habitual  operaUons  therein.  The  iinita  resnlarly 
■Utlcned  at  Wewtorer  Field  will  eerve  as  a  nodeua  for  any  larger 
fcrc«  tliat  mlsbt  be  needed,  and  the  new  air  baae  wUl  provide  a 
■tronff  bacJibc^ne  for  the  adminutraUve  organization  required  to 
Bustuin  thiMte  lorces 

To  the  pecple  of  this  community  and  the  neighboring  areas  the 
establishment  at  this  new  base  ^ould  be  a  cause  for  graUflcatlon. 
It  shoiUd  bring  an  tncreaaed  feellnjc  of  eccurtty  to  kiK>w  that  in 
your  midst  U  a  formidable  imlt  at  the  Army's  newest  combat  arm. 
Ttoire  wUl  be  «taUoned  here  a  bombardment  group  consisting  of  a 
headquartere  and  three  bcmburdment  squadrons.  There  will  also 
be  a  rccnnnalsaance  aquadrcn. 

For  administrative  purprtaes.  an  alr-baae  sqiiadron  and  weather, 
communications,  and  supply  detachments  are  also  Included  in  the 
gamsuti  Altogether  there  will  be  around  2.000  offlccrs  and  men 
garrisoned  here.  The  construction  program  whicl*  we  are  to  Inau- 
gurate today  Ir^liides  temporary  barracks,  four  hangars,  a  commu- 
nications bulldtiig.  Ore  offlcera'  and  six  nonoommu*ioned -officers' 
quarters,  a  hospital,  central  heating  plant,  fire  and  guard  house, 
and  warehousea  and  utUttles  buildings  When  completed,  this 
new  station  will  be  an  Important  link  In  the  chain  of  our  aU- 
deferue  which  has  been  greatly  strengthened  through  the  recent 
Air  Corps  expansion  programu 

It  is  expected  that  an  Initial  detachment  conslftlng  of  an  officer 
and  several  enlisted  men  will  be  sent  here  Just  as  soon  as  shelter 
and  facilities  are  avaUable.  probably  within  a  few  months.  All  the 
buUdings  at  present  contemplated  we  hope  will  be  completed  by 
the  summer  of  1S41. 

Of  particular  Interest  and  Importance  Is  the  relationship  that 
exL-^ts  between  the  personnel  rf  a  military  poet  and  the  civilian 
community  In  which  It  Is  located.  Our  American  Army  has  always 
been  close  to  the  hearts  of  Its  civilian  comrades.  In  this  country 
the  Army  Ls  at  once  the  protector  and  servant  of  the  clvU  popula- 
tion We  have  never  In  time  of  peace  had  compulsory  militaxy 
•ervlce  nor  employed  foreign  mercenaries  In  the  ranks  of  our  de- 
fense forces  Our  aoldlers.  like  our  Oovemment,  are  •'of  the  people 
and  for  the  people  "  As  a  result,  there  has  always  been  a  mutual 
feeling  of  confidence  and  respect  between  the  civilian  and  millUry 
elements  of  our  population.  With  the  establishment  of  this  new 
post  I  hope  you  win  feel  that  It  U  here  not  only  for  your  protection 
but  that  it  Is  a  human  part  of  a  human  conununlty. 

Tou  will  always  be  welcome  at  Westover  Field  at  times  and  under 
conditions  which  do  not  Interfere  with  the  rcquliemeiitfi  of  the 
mllltarv  situation.  And  I  should  like  to  bespeak  for  the  officers  and 
men  aiid  families  of  the  new  garrison  your  consideration  and  hos- 
pitality You  will  fliid  them  ever  ready  to  do  their  full  ehare  in 
advancing  your  mutual  interest*.  They  are  well  grounded  In  the 
knowled^je  that  In  union  there  Is  strength,  and  they  will  always  be 
eager  to  foster  that  cordial  feelliig  of  mutual  respect  and  friendli- 
ness which  have  marked  the  contacts  we  have  had  thus  far  In  this 
Vicinity. 

I  am  certain  you  will  find  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  a  line,  rep- 
reaentatlve  lot  of  American  ixianhood.  The  officers  are  either  grad- 
uates of  West  Point  or  they  are.  in  most  cases,  graduates  of  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  receiving  and  training  the  "cream" 
of  American  youth.  They  are  well-educated,  keen,  courageous,  and 
proud  of  the  uniform  they  wear.  You  will  find  them  interested 
In  your  communities,  and  many  of  them  will  be  eager  to  assist  In 
your  civic  problems  If  you  make  them  feel  that  they  "belong." 

Our  enlisted  men  are  a  fine,  upstanding  lot.  MoBt  of  them  are 
high-school  graduatea,  and  they  will  constitute  a  real  addition  to 
the  cross-eeclion  of  your  communities.  They  are  highly  trained  In 
the  many  technical  branches  of  modem  aviation.  We  are  pwroud  of 
them,  and  we  know  that  you  wUl  be.  Most  of  the  officers  and  many 
of  the  enlisted  men  have  wives  and  children,  and  we  kiKiw  that 
they,  too  will  be  welcomed  Into  your  midst. 

I  shall  hope  to  come  back  from  time  to  time  during  the  next  few 
years.  I  shall  be  Intensely  interested  in  seeing  the  progress  of  the 
work  which  begins  with  the  upturning  of  the  earth  today.  As  I 
look  into  the  future  I  can  see  a  group  of  fine  buildings,  runways, 
masnificeni  bombing  planes  landing  and  taking  off  by  day  and  by 
night,  floodlights.  searcliUghts,  formations — a  beehive  of  activity. 

1  can  sec  a  group  of  fine  manhood  trained  to  the  minute  and 
ready  to  go  if  need  be  to  the  defense  of  this  country  whose  soil, 
lustltuticus,  and  privileges  mean  so  much  to  us. 

Ood  grant  we  may  never  have  to  go  to  war  but  the  stronger  we 
are  and  the  better  prepared  we  are.  the  less  the  chance  that  we 
may  ever  agmln  be  drawn  Into  armed  conillct. 

We  are  the  youngest  of  the  branches  trained  for  our  country's 
defen.se  but  so  powerful  has  the  threat  of  air  warfare  become  that 
a  strong  air  force  may  keep  America  ou*  of  war  and  It  may  keep 
war  out  of  America,  and  so  I  am  certain  that  you  will  look  upon 
thl.s  activity  which  begins  today  not  only  as  an  economic  addition 
to  this  locility.  but  aa  a  great  institution  of  which  you  are  a  part 
and  to  which  you  owe  a  definite  reaponalbility. 

I  do  not  like  to  cloae  without  saying  a  word  abotit  the  naming  of 
thi.<«  field.  It  Is  an  Air  Corps  tradition  to  name  otir  stations  In 
honor  of  our  dsiMirtad  barooa.    Bacauae  of  the  importance  wblcH 


we  attach  to  this  new  station,  tt  was  named  in  honor  of  MaJ.  Oen. 
Oscar  Westover.  who.  after  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the 
Army  and  In  the  Air  Corps,  became  Chief  of  our  branch  in  1935  He 
held  the  rating  of  pilot  of  both  airplanes  and  airships.  At  the  pealc 
of  his  lllustrous  career  he  met  a  tragic  death  while  piloting  his  own 
airplane,  and  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Army  are  perpetuating  the 
memory  ol  his  great  name  by  elvlng  it  to  a  great  station.  The  name 
of  Westover  means  a  great  deal  to  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  thank  the  people  of  this  community,  both 
the  officials  with  whom  we  have  had  most  pleasant  dealings,  and 
the  people  whom  they  represent,  for  the  excellent  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  that  has  led  up  to  this  occasion.  We  In  the 
Army  Air  Corps  look  forward  to  years  of  pleasant  assocl.Uion  with 
all  of  you.  and  you  may  count  upon  us  to  do  our  share  in  main- 
taining this  happy  relationship. 
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LETTER  FROM  ALONZO  B    SEE.  AND  REPLY 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is  heard  In 
criticism  of  the  Congress  and  the  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  answer  to  some  of  these  criticisms  there  is  in- 
cluded herewith  correspondence  with  Mr.  Alonzo  B.  See,  a 
prominent  Industrialist  of  New  York. 

BaooKLTN,  N    Y.,  Xarch  15.  1940. 

I  had  worked  in  n  factory  up  the  Hudson  and  came  to  New  York 
City  to  start  In  business  in  a  small  way  repairing  elevators. 

I  learned  that  the  elevator  In  a  store  needed  repairing  and  went 
there  to  see  If  I  cculd  have  the  repair  work  to  do.  I  spoke  to  the 
man  I  saw  walking  up  and  down  the  store,  who  se?med  to  be  a  man 
of  importance,  about  the  work  and  he  said  he  would  give  It  con- 
sideration. 

I  went  to  the  store  the  day  following  and  was  told  that  this  mnn 
would  not  be  there  that  day.  While  I  stood  looking  longingly  at  the 
elevator  whose  rep>ainng  I  wanted  to  do.  the  pwrtcr  came  to  me  and 
asked  If  he  could  do  an>thlng  for  me  I  answered  I  had  come  to 
8Pe  about  repairing  the  elevator  but  the  man  I  had  seen  about  It 
would  not  be  there.  When  I  descnt)ed  the  man  I  had  seen  atx}Ut 
the  work  the  porter  said.  "Oh,  hell,  he  Is  a  floorwalker." 

Because  the  531  are  floorwalkers  and  iKJt  statesmen,  they  dabble 
m  things  they  cannot  comprehend  and  in  their  Ignorance  pass  laws 
that  cripple  business. 

How  proud  we  were  of  our  dollar  when  we  were  here  at  home  or 
abroad.  United  States  of  America  whether  on  pisper.  silver,  or  gold 
meant  a  full  dollar,  but  the  531  have  so  debauched  our  money  that 
we  hardly  know  what  the  word  ••dollr.r"  means. 

Our  country's  bankruptcy  started  shortly  after  March  4.  1933, 
when  the  531  took  $3,000,000,000  of  the  peoples  money  away  from 
them. 

Let  us  not  say  It  is  perfidy  that  has  cau.sed  the  531  to  cast  a  blight 
over  our  cctintry;  let  us  say  It  is  incompetency. 

Alonzo  B.  Skk. 

HotTSE  OF  RrPRESrNTATTVES, 
COMMll-lEJ.  ON  IkRIGATION  AND  ReCU-AMATTOW. 

Washinffton.,  D.  C,  AprU  15,  1940. 
Mr.  ALOitzo  B    See, 

Brooklyn,  N.  7. 

DEiUi  Mr.  Set:  Ycur  circular  letter  with  reference  to  the  qnaliflca- 
tlons  of  the  present  membership  of  Congress  has  been  received.  In 
considering  the  problem  of  Government  pressing  for  solution  and 
the  course  to  be  followed  by  the  Congress  in  formulating  p>ollc!es 
and  enacting  laws  to  promote  the  welfare  of  people  and  safeguard 
our  form  of  government.  It  Is  encouraging  to  find  that  Influential 
businessmen  are  giving  consideration  to  our  national  problems  and 
advising  those  representing  them  in  Congress,  as  evinced  by  your 
communication.  Your  interest  in  the  conduct  cf  our  Government 
and  the  public  welfare  Is  to  be  commended 

It  appears  that  your  claselflcation  of  the  pre-^ent  Members  of 
Congress,  as  stated  in  the  fourth  paratrraph  of  your  letter,  is  an 
Indictment  of  our  form  of  representative  government  and  the 
product  of  Ita  processes. 

In  consldcnng  your  appraisal  of  the  farmer  worth  cf  the  monetary 
■yatcm.  referred  to  Ln  the  fifth  paragraph  of  your  commuuicatioii. 
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It  should  be  understood  that  to  properly  weigh  the  value  of  this 
attribute  of  government  It  Is  necessary  to  take  Into  consideration 
the  qi*ality  of  service  the  national  currency  system  has  pjerformed 
for  the  American  people  as  a  whole  in  supplying  the  money  func- 
tion and  the  extent  cf  the  failure  of  our  banking  and  monetary 
system  to  supply  the  American  people  with  the  necessary  volume  of 
currency  with  which  to  conduct  their  btislncss  transactions — a  fail- 
ure to  which  we  must  charge  in  a  large  measure  the  bankruptcy 
of  business  which  overtook  the  country  prior  to  March  4.  1933.  when 
the  531  Members  of  Congress  of  whom  you  complain  took  over  the 
legislative  branch  of  government. 

If  you  and  the  other  Influential  businessmen  who  criticize  the 
Members  of  Congress  must  insist  on  the  continuation  of  our  defec- 
tive money  and  banking  system,  and  the  monopolistic  business 
practices  maintained  by  many  business  organizations  which  de- 
stroy competition  and  establish  arbitrary  price  levels  resp>onsible 
for  the  price  maladjustments  that  existed  before  March  4,  1933. 
then  you  must  be  prepared  to  endure  the  business  conditions  and 
tax  burden  that  has  resulted  from  the  incompetency  of  the  "floor- 
walkers "  of  the  Congress  which  unreservedly  accepted  the  advice 
cf  the  big  banking  and  big-business  Interests  In  formulating  gov- 
ernmental policies  and  enacting  legislation:  that  permitted  the 
conditions  to  develop  that  caused  the  country's  bankruptcy  pre- 
ceoing  the  advent  of  the  531  now  In  offlce. 

And  now — let  me  tell  you  the  remedy.  Let  the  Government  give 
the  American  people  a  good,  workable,  adequate  monetary  system 
freed  from  the  present  continuing  interest  charge,  with  which  to 
transact  buslne^  nnd  with  the  establishment  of  this  sound  mone- 
tarv  system  remove  the  restraint  on  production  and  trade  which 
will  automatically  operate  to  restore  the  parity  between  the  prices 
of  the  products  of  the  basic  industries — agriculttire.  mining,  lum- 
bering, and  the  fisheries — with  the  products  of  our  manufacturing 
Industries. 

Let  us  cooperate.  Mr.  See,  In  putting  Into  operation  this  simple 
program.  If  we  can.  I  am  sure  the  thrift,  industry,  and  enterprise 
of  the  American  people  will  soon  restore  national  prosperity,  and 
thereby  insure  our  country  its  preeminent  position  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  Let  us  hope  that  the  majority  of  businessmen 
will  follow  your  example  and  give  thought  to  constructive  national 
policies,  and  Interest  themselves  in  promoting  our  country's  gen- 
eral welfare 

Sincerely  yours, 

I  CkjBiPTON  I.  Whttz,  M.  C. 
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HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15,  1940 


SUMMARY    OP   TESTIMONY    BE3=X)RE    HOUSE    JUDICIARY    oLTB- 

COMMITTEE 


Mr,  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  1  include  a  news  release  on  the  hearings 
before  the  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  H.  R.  7534,  a 
bill  to  prevent  the  collection  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  in  Federal  elections,  as  follows: 

Passage  of  the  Geyer  anti-poll-tax  bill.  H.  R.  7534.  as  an  Imme- 
diate step  toward  greater  democracy  In  the  eight  Southern  poll-tax 
Blates  was  urged  today  by  witnesses  i^pearing  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee.  Representative  Walter 
(Democrat),  of  Pennsylvania,  is  chairman  of  the  Fubcommlttee. 
Tlie  bill,  introduced  by  Representative  Geter  (Democrat)  of  Cali- 
fornia, prohibits  the  poU  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in  Federal 
elections. 

Those  presenting  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  bill  were  Lucy  Ran- 
dolph Mason.  Atlnnta.  public  relations  adviser  for  the  Congress  cf 
Industrial  Organizations  in  the  South;  Crampton  Harris,  of  B'.rmlr.g- 
ham.  authority  on  constitutional  law  and  former  a.ssoclate  of  Justice 
Hugo  Black,  cf  the  Supreme  Court:  Congresswoman  Caroline  O'Day, 
cf  New  York,  formerly  of  Savannah,  Oa.;  Mrs  Albert  Thomas,  rep- 
resenting the  Parent -Teachers  Congress  of  Alabama  and  six  other 
Btate-vk-ide  crganizations;  the  Honorable  George  A  Pruner.  Republi- 
can member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Virginia  Legislature: 
Arthur  Shcres.  attorney,  of  Birmingham;  Martin  Popper,  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild;  and  Gerald  Harris,  vice  president  of  the 
Alabama  Farmers  Union. 

Mrs.  Thomas  told  the  committee  that  at  least  four  of  the  seven 
State- wide  organizations  comprising  the  Women's  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  Alabama  wh.ch  she  represcnt-ed  are  In  favor  of 
complete  removal  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting. 
Bhe  said  tlicv  believe  in  the  abolishment  of  the  poll  lax  as  a 
matur  of  fiuidamcntul  democracy.     In  addition,  they  object  to  It 


on  the  ground  that  the  law  operates  to  build  up  an  electorate  of 
the  older  people  and  other  speciaUy  privileged  groups  who  are 
exempted.  Payment  of  the  tax  Is  beyond  the  realm  of  poss.bllity 
for  thousands  of  families.  "The  $1.50."  she  sti\a.  "for  the  man 
and  the  woman  of  a  family  ($3  for  both)  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a  child  going  to  school  or  not  going  through  even 
the  4,  5,  or  7  months  of  the  year— lor  It  will  buy  u  pair  of  shoes. 
Add  to  this  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  tax  and  it  becomes 
utterly  imposs.ble  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  families  In  Ala- 
bama to  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 

She  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are  able  and  do 
vote  In  the  A.  A.  A.  referendums  and  stressed  the  fact  that  it  la 
no  more  Justifiable  to  charge  $1.50  for  voting  for  representatives 
than  for  voting  on  strictly  economic  matters. 

Mrs  Thomas  said:  "Women  have  seen  the  tremendous  effect 
actions  of  their  State  and  National  Government  arc  having  upon 
the  institutions  they  hold  dear— notably  the  home  and  the  school 
and  community  life.  We  have  a  real  and  genuine  stake  in  Gov- 
ernment.    We   oppose   any   handicap   to   oiu:  fuU   participation   la 

MTr^m  Popper,  testifying  In  behalf  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  discussed  general  and  constitutional  aspects  of  the  Geyer 
bill  He  stated  that  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  endorses  the  bill 
and  he  submitted  a  comprehensive  report  analyzing  the  history  and 
effect  of  the  poll  tax  and  filed  a  further  analysis  of  Its  constitu- 
tionality drafted  by  Louis  Boudin,  eminent  constituUonal  authority. 

Gerald  Harris  of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  contended  that 
the  poverty  of  the  people  Is  responsible  for  their  not  paying  the 
poll  tax  and  It  Is  not  lack  of  interest  In  the  affairs  of  government. 
The  right  to  vote  is  a  luxury  in  the  poll-tax  States  and  when  the 
tax  is  paid  It  means  in  most  families  the  sacrifice  of  some  neces- 
sity of  life  "Before  1900,"  Mr  Harris  remarked,  "the  small  farmer 
of  Alabama  had  a  political  voice,  but  after  the  inception  of  the 
poll  tax  that  voice  grew  fainter  and  fainter  until  now  It  Is  almost 
still.  The  reason  for  that  Is  the  Inability  of  the  small  farmer  to 
keep  tip   the  poll-tax  payment."  „   ^     ** 

Congresswoman  ODat,  formerly  of  Savannah,  Ga..  called  atten- 
tion to  the  retarded  development  of  progressive  legislation  in 
the  States  requiring  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  and 
explained  this  on  the  ground  that  In  the  poll-tax  States  fewer 
pe<^)ple  vote  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  voters  are  women. 
She  pointed  out  that  where  It  Is  possible  from  the  standpoint  of 
finances  for  only  one  person  In  a  family  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  the  man 
does  the  voWng.  As  a  result,  "the  leavening  Influence  of  a  women's 
vote  cannot  be  as  effective  In  aiding  the  extension  of  progressive 
legislation  and  progressive  policy." 

Mrs.  O'Dat  reviewed  the  stand  favoring  abolition  of  the  poll  tax 
which  the  National  Conference   on  Labor   Legislation  has  taken 

since   1936. 

"The  poll  tax."  said  Mrs.  O'Dat,  "Is  sapping  some  of  the  strength 
of  our  democracy — a  strength  we  can  Ul  afford  to  lose  In  thesa 
times."  ^  ^,  ... 

Lucy  Randolph  Mason,  public  relations  representative  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  in  the  south,  said  that  the  poU  tax.  originally  intended  to 
disfranchises  Negroes,  has  resulted  in  also  disfranchising  masses 
of  white  persons  of  small  means,  and  has  effectuaUy  throttled 
democracy. 

Miss  Mason  pointed  out  that  In  Georgia  that  the  $1  poll  tax 
Is  merely  the  base  for  a  mounting  p>enalty  of  costs  which  often 
operates  to  permanently  disfranchise  vast  numbers  of  people,  un- 
less their  voting  power  is  lUegally  restored  for  political  purposes 
through  manipulation  of  poll-tax  requirements  and  the  voters' 
register. 

The  county  unit  system  of  voting  in  Georgia.  Miss  Mason  pointed 
out.  Interlocks  with  the  poll  tax  and  Its  heavy  penalties  to  con- 
centrate political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  cotirthouse  ring  In  the 
64  small  counties  which  have  less  than  1,000  registered  voters  and 
where  a  maJorir>'  of  even  1  decides  the  whole  county's  vote. 

Hon.  George  Pruner,  Member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Virginia,  to  illustrate  his  point  that  much  fraud  exists  in  connec- 
tion with  the  poll-tax  requirement,  produced  a  copy  of  an  order 
blank  for  paying  other  peoples  poll  taxes  in  Virginia.  The  poli- 
tician passes  these  out  for  the  voters  to  sign,  he  recounted,  and 
then  at  the  proper  time  turns  In  large  numbers  and  pays  the 
taxes.  "Payment  of  a  voter's  poll  tax  Is  an  Indirect  means  of 
buying  his  vote,"  according  to  Mr.  Pruner.  Speaking  also  of  the 
absentee-ballot  racket,  he  quoted  from  an  article  in  the  Roanoke 
World  News  of  January  19,  1940,  to  the  effect  that  "the  candidate 
with  sufficient  funds  to  employ  canvassers  can  sew  up  an  eleptlon 

before   the  polls  open." 

Mr.  Pruner  opposed  the  poll-tax  requirement  en  the  ground  that 
(1 )  it  is  in  opposition  to  our  theory  of  government  that  the  citi- 
zens are  their  own  sovereigns:  (2)  that  It  dtscourages  and  prevents 
many  capable  citizens  from  seeking  public  offlce;  (3)  that  payment 
of  a  citizen's  poll  tax  by  a  candidate  or  political  organization  in- 
fluences the  voter;  and  (4)  that  the  requirement  Is  reducing  those 
States  which  have  it  to  second-rate  States  politically. 

A  table  which  Mr.  Pruner  presented  for  the  record  showed  that 
In  1900,  before  the  poll-tax  requirement  was  placed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  there  were  polled  261,945  votes  or  more  than  were 
polled  In  1920  even  after  the  woman's  suffrage  amendment  had 
been  placed  in  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Arthur  Shores,  attorney  of  Birmingham.  B]^oke  of  the  poll  tax  as 
one  method  of  disfranchising  the  Negro.  He  held  that  this  was 
Its  main  purpo.se,  rather  than  the  raising  cf  revenue.  He  explained 
to  the  committee  the  connection  between  the  disfranchisement 
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br  m«ins  at  th«  educational  qualification  and  dlafranchtoement 
for  nonpayment  of  poU  tax  and  •bowed  tlxat  the  two  togettier 
creat*  a  fyrtem  of  Negro  msfranchlBcment  In  vlolaUon  of  the 
fLfle^nih  amendment. 

Among  thoae  acheduJed  to  be  heard  before  the  foibcommlttee 
at  Bome  futtire  date  are:  Senator  Elbert  Thomaa  of  Utali;  Mcrrt/i 
Ernst  American  ClvU  LlberUea  Union;  Michael  Widman.  Jr,  aaslat- 
ant  director  of  organlzaUon.  C.  I.  O.:  J.  Plnley  WUson.  exalted  niler 
of  the  Nr«ro  KUu.  Mrs  Florence  Fletcher.  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League;  Mr.  Sidney  Katz,  Maryland-District  of  Columbia  In- 
dustrial Union  Council;  Noel  Bcddew,  aouttiem  regional  director. 
Bterl  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  Birmingham;  and  the  Rev- 
erand  Fred  E.  Maxey,  Leeds.  Ala  .  repreaentlng  the  Workers  Alliance; 
CcnkTCJwman  Arthur  W.  Mitchell,  of  UUnols;  Alton  Lawrence, 
aouthern  regional  director  of  Labor  »  Non-Partlsan  League.  Judge 
J  M.  Nabrlt.  Jr..  of  National  AaaociaUan  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  ^^ 

The  Widows  and  Orphans'  Pensions 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  15.  1940 

Mr.  COSTELXO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
(rentleman  from  Mississippi  objected  to  my  request  to  discuss 
the  bill  H.  R.  9000  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 
It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  itself  cannot 
stand  the  spotlight  of  publicity  being  turned  upon  its  expen- 
sive features,  nor  does  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  desire 
to  have  the  inference  drawn  that  this  bill  is  but  a  stepping 
stone  for  universal  pensions  for  all  veterans  who  wore  a 
uniform  during  the  World  War.  The  gentleman  has  previ- 
ously declared  that  this  Is  ''but  propaganda  that  ought  not  go 
into  the  Record."  yet  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  magazine  Foreign  Service  there  appears  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice,  legislative  representative  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  In  which  he  discussed  the  subject. 
Widows  jaension  bill  headed  for  vote.     Mr.  Rice  stated: 

Several  years  apo  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  decided  that.  If  a 
serious  attempt  were  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  one  all- 
Inclu-slve  bin  to  provide  uniform  pensions,  there  wotild  be  grave 
danger  that  In  the  process  of  securing  the  enactment  of  same — 
kreplni<  In  mind  the  Inevitable  compromises  which  are  made — it 
Would  be  probable  that  various  claaslflcatlons  of  veterans,  and  their 
dependents,  would  suffer  reductions  of  current  benefits  in  the 
process  of  equalizing  all  veteran  benefits. 

Apparently  the  World  War  veterans  desire  to  equalize 
their  benefits  with  the  benefits  veterans  of  other  wars  re- 
ceived, provided  they  can  retain  all  the  excess  benefits,  such 
as  the  bonus,  free  hospitalizatlan.  vocational  training,  and 
10- percent  civil-service  preference,  which  were  not  granted 
to  other  groups  of  veterans. 

Mr.  Rice  goes  on  to  say. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  much  better  strategy  would  be 
to  seek  the  enactment  of  piecemeal  legislation,  holding  what  we 
have,  and  gradually  securing  eligibility  for  certain  benefits  for 
various  classifications  of  veterans,  and  the  dependents  of  veterans. 
not  previously  enUtled  thereto,  and  increased  beneflu  for  certain 
classes  of  beneficiaries,  more  nearly,  or  if  possible  precisely,  on  the 
same  basis  and  In  the  same  amounts  as  previously  granted  to 
other  group*  of  veterana.  and  the  dependents  of  deceased  veterans. 

Mr.  Rice  asserts  that  the  Insistent  vigorous  advocacy  by 
his  organization  "has  acted  as  leverage  pressure,  and  has 
had  a  strong  influence  upon  congressional  committees." 

While  the  bill.  H.  R.  9000.  Is  not  aU  that  the  V.  F.  W.  are 
advocating,  it  provides  the  first  step  toward  satisfying  their 
demands  in  their  piecemeal  program. 

If  the  V  P.  W.  bill  to  provide  pensions  for  tbe  dependent 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  World  War  veterans  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  the  widows  and  orphan*  of  Spanish-American  War 
veterans.  H.  R  7950,  were  enacted  Into  law.  then  it  Is  estimated 
that  the  dependent  widows  and  orphans  of  about  148,300  de- 
ceased World  War  veterans  would  be  entitled  to  pensions  at  a 
cost  of  about  »70.386.000  during  the  ftrst  year,  divided  as  foUows: 
Widows  without  children.  67.100;  chUdren  alone.  23.500;  affecting 
124.800  widows  and  249.275  children.  If  all  potential  applicants 
proved  tbetnselv«s  entitled. 

On  the  basts  of  past  experlenc*.  It  Is  aastuned  that  not  more 
^Alf  of  the  potential  applicants  would  have  proven  them- 


selves entitled  during  tbe  first  year  after  enactment  of  such  pro- 
posed pensions.  The  actual  number  affected  and  actual  cost 
thereof  woiUd  Uierefore  perhaps  be  about  one-half  of  the  above 
estimates,  with  double  the  nui.iber  and  twice  the  cost  durmg  the 
second  year. 

It  will  Ije  seen  from  the  above  quotations  that  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  pensions  to  widows  and  orphans  will  be  in  excess 
of  $70,000,000  a  year,  rather  than  the  $48,000,000  that  I  have 
previously  mentioned  and  which  is  the  cost  proposed  under 
the  present  bill. 

The  drive  for  general  pensions  for  all  widows  of  veterans 
even  though  the  veteran  has  no  service-connected  disability, 
and  hence,  has  no  claim  upon  the  Government  himself,  was 
started  when  the  insurance  policies  of  the  Gold  Star  Mothers 
and  Fathers  expired.  Recognizing  the  merit  of  the  claim  of 
the  Gold  Star  Mothers  and  Fathers  to  continuing  pensions 
even  after  the  expiration  of  the  insurance  policies,  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Committee  also  provided  benefits  for  widows  of 
veterans  suffering  a  30-percent  disability.  The  following 
year  an  effort  was  made  to  cut  the  30-percent  disability  re- 
quirement to  10  percent.  A.s  a  result  of  a  compromise  a  bill 
providing  for  20-percent  disability  was  enacted  into  law.  The 
following  year  this  was  again  cut  to  10  percent.  Now  comes 
the  demand  to  eliminate  all  question  of  veteran  disabiLty. 
Judging  from  this  past  record.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
piecemeal  program  is  being  carried  steadily  forward  due  to 
the  leverage  pressure  that  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

In  that  connection.  I  might  mention  the  fact  that  I  have 
received  a  large  number  of  telegrams  from  various  Legion 
auxiliary  imits  urging  support  of  this  legislation,  which  re- 
minded one  of  the  drive  made  by  the  utility  companies  of  a  f  fw 
years  ago.  One  such  telegram  is  that  which  I  print  herewith, 
from  the  department  commander  of  the  Legion  in  California: 

Representing  70.COO  ex-servicemen  In  California  I  urge  your  sup- 
port of  bill  H.  R  9000.  know-n  as  widows  and  orphans  bill.  The 
American  Legion  In  every  locality  in  California  is  mllliantly  fight- 
ing for  this  legislation. 

WnXJAM    S.    DtTNN. 

Commander.   DeT>artment   California. 

However,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  all  the  service  men  are  not 
Of  one  mind  as  is  indicated  by  this  telegram.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  received  numerous  letters  from  various  sections  of  the 
country  commenting  on  the  news  item  which  mentioned  that 
this  bill  had  been  stopped  when  pre\'iously  before  the  House. 
Four  such  letters  follow: 

Los  AwcE-ES.  Calu-..  April  4.  1940. 
Hon.  John  M   Costeixo. 

Con^essTTian.  Cal-fornia  Fifteenth  District,  House  of  Repre- 

sentativex.  Washington,  D  C. 
Sis:  My  congratulations  to  you  for  your  fortitude  in  oppo.slng 
the  bill  to  provide  allowance  for  widows,  orphans,  and  parents  of 
veterans  without  regard  to  whether  the  veterans'  deaths  were  con- 
nected with  their  service.  I  use  the  word  "fcrtltude  "  because  It 
takes  Just  that  to  stand  up  against  the  pressure  of  those  veterans 
who  are  demanding  more  and  more  benefits  every  year  Hr  wever. 
I  speak  as  a  veteran  and  one  who  from  actual  service  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Prance  knows  what  war  Is.  Per  the  veteran  who  incurred 
disability  In  service  I  have  every  sympathy;  but  for  the  veteran  who 
feels  that,  because  he  contributed  to  his  country  that  mea.^^ure  of 
service  which  every  loynl  American  citizen  owes  his  country,  the 
Government  should  forever  after  take  care  of  htm  and  h:s  de- 
pendents ajid  relatives  when  he  himself  Incurred  no  disability  in 
the  service.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever.  So  all  I  can  say  to  you  Is, 
more  pf)wer  to  you 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


Los  Angeles.  Cujt  ,  April  10.  1940. 
Hon.  John  M.  Costello, 

HotLse  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Deas  RrparsENTATTV-E  CosTELXo;  For  some  time  I  have  felt  the 
urge  to  express  my  personal  satisfaction  to  you  for  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  Intelligent,  cunstructlve  job  that  you  are  dome — 
and  I  say  Intelligent  advisedly  because,  alm^jst  without  exc  ption. 
I  find  that  I  would  have  voted  exactly  as  you  did  en  the  various 
controversial  measures  which  canie  up. 

As   a   member   of    the    American   Legion,   but   expressing   only,    of 
course,  my  personal  opinion,  I  felt  that  yciu-  stard  on  the  pension- 
extension  program  was  most  courageotis  and  moet  Intelligent. 
•  ••••as 

With  highest  personal  regards, 
BMpectfiilly  yours. 
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NoaxHAMFTOK.  Mass.,  April  3.  1940. 

Hon.  Jomt  M    CosT-rtto. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

De*r  Sir:  I  noted  the  enclosed  clipping  In  our  local  paper  and 
thoutjht  I  would  drop  you  a  line  to  teU  you  that  I  feel  you  have 
done  a  good  Job. 

I  feel  th:it  the  proup  that  Is  backing  this  blU  are  using  the  dis- 
abled veterans  again  for  a  stepping  stone.  If  they  were  real  veter- 
ans thev  would  look  out  for  the  disabled  in  place  of  using  them  for 
their  own  gains  For  example,  right  here  in  New  England,  the  vet- 
erans-  hospitals  arc  ever  crowded,  not  by  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Word  War  who  only  make  up  a  small  number  of  patients  in  an  ine 
hosD;ta:s.  but  It  would  not  surprise  me  In  the  least  to  find  as  many 
Spanish  War  veterans  In  said  hospitals  as  there  are  service-con- 
nected cases  of  the  World  War. 

I  find  no  fault  with  this,  but  I  do  oppose  all  moves  to  use  the 
name  of  the  disabled  veterans  of  the  World  War  for  the  benefits  of 
others  We  are  In  need  of  a  hospital  here  to  care  for  the  disabled 
so  if  the  Government  has  any  money  to  spend  It  should  be  lor  our 
care  In  place  of  women  and  children  who  had  nothing  to  do  and 
gave  nothing  In  the  World  War.  Right  now  about  99  «nt*  out  of 
every  dollar  the  Government  spends  In  the  name  of  disabled  \eter- 
ans  of  the  World  War  goes  to  the  care  of  others  Now  is  the  time 
to  stop  It.  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  taken  a  step  In  Uxat 
direction. 

Very  truly  yours. 

HOLLTWOOD,  CALir..  April  2,  1940. 

Hon.  John  M.  Cosm-to. 

U'a.<!/i<n{;fOTi.    D.  C. 
Sir:   We  commi-nd  your  courageous  stand  against  veterans'  fami- 
lies' pensions,  from  which  President  Wilson  intended  «;0  P'"°^^5;;f^ 
It  Is  popular  to  give  others'  money  away,  and  I  am  glad  you  have 
the  courage  to  stand  against  it. 
Respectfully. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  far  we  are  going  on  this 
program  of  unjustifiable  benefits  to  veterans.  There  is 
pending  before  the  committee  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
disabled  pension  bill.  H.  R.  7980.  which  if  enacted  into  law 
would  bring  some  800.000  new  cases  on  the  pensions  rcUs.  as 
well  as  augment  the  compensation  now  received  in  certain 
Other  cases.  In  all  969.300  veterans  would  be  affected  by  this 
proposed  les^islation.  and  the  first  year's  cost,  according  to 
Mr  Rice's  figures,  would  be  $293,045,000.  Included  in  this 
bill  is  the  provision  for  a  universal  pension  of  $60  a  month 
for  all  World  War  veterans  of  65  i^ears  of  age  The  cost  of 
this  is  computed  the  first  year  at  approximately  $14,000,000 
Members  will  recall  that  when  the  Spanish  War  perision  bill 
providing  for  SSO  a  month  at  65  years  was  passed  by  the 
House  I  s.atcd  that  a  drive  would  be  made  to  prov^de  the 
same  pension  for  World  War  veterans,  and  I  also  presented  a 
tabulation  of  the  cost  of  that  legislation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  last  World  War  veteran  will  die  in 
1996    and  during  the  56  years  of  this  one  P""sion  provision 
would  cost  the  Government  in  excess  of  $20,000,000,000.  yet 
this  innocent  provision  starts  with  a  first  year's  cost  of  only 
$14  000  000'     While  the  pending  widows  and  orphans  biU  only 
caUs  for  $30  p?r  month  instead  of  $60.  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  benefits  under  this  provision  will  survive  beyond 
the  year  1996.  and  as  a  result  the  total  cost  of  this  proposed 
legislation  over  the  period  of  years  will  itself  run  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  even  though  between  now  and  December,  a 
piriod  of  6  months,  it  may  only  cost  $12,000,000.  and  even 
though  between  now  and  next  June,  after  its  first  year  of 
operation,  it  might  only  cost  $24,000,000    and  even  though 
m  the  foUowing  year,  when  all  presently  eligible  b^nf  ciarics 
shall  have  applied,  it  might  only  incur  a  cost  of  $48,000,000 
for  that  year,  no  one  will  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  full  and 
complete    cost    of    this  legislation.      However,   since    we    are 
spending  in  excess  of  $550,000,000  annually  for  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  since  demands  such  as  the  disability 
pension  bill  are  constantly  being  made  upon  the  Congress,  it 
behooves  us  to  move  slowly  in  voicing  our  approval  of  these 
continual  raids  upon  the  Federal  Treasury.    I  have  stated 
before  that  this  legislation  will  ultimately  lead  us  to  bank- 
ruptcy if  we  are  going  ato  accede  to  insistent  vigorous  ad- 
vocacy of  veteran  groups  using  leverage  pressure  to  obtain 
universal  pensions  in  the  process  of  equalizing  all  veteran 
benefits  while  'holding  what  we  have." 
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Continuance  of  Farm-Tenancy  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIL  FERGUSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  15.  1940 


LETTERS  FROM  OKLAHOMA  FARMERS 


Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tenant  farmers  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Oklahoma  present  the  best  argument  yet 
made  for  an  appropriation  to  carry  on  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  Every  one  of  these  farmers  want  the  pro- 
gram continued,  even  on  a  small  scale.  The  Members  who 
argued  the  program  was  a  failure  because  so  few  farmers 
could  bu>'  farms  have  their  answer  in  these  letters.  I  have 
received  over  200  letters  on  this  subject,  all  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  and  the  Lee-Jones  Act,  to 
insure  farm-purchase  mortgages. 

The  letters  follow: 

De*r  Sir  In  rrplv  to  your  letter  on  the  opposite  page.  I  am  greatly 
m  favor  of  the  program  continuing  even  If  It  has  to  continue  on  a 
small  scale  for  a  while.  While  1  nught  not  he  able  to  secure  a  farm 
rlRht  away,  I  feel  like  It  would  be  helping  someone  else.  I  don  t 
intend  to  give  up  as  long  as  there  Is  a  chaace  to  buy  one  of  these 
farms  because  I  feel  that  Is  the  only  way  some  of  us  renters  can 
ever  become  landowners.  I  believe  people  would  be  more  satlsflea 
If  they  owned  their  home. 

No  I  don't  feel  that  it  has  been  an  Injustice  to  me  because  my 
application  was  not  approved.  I  realized  this  Is  something  new.  and 
1  hope  It  continues,  as  It  has  been  my  one  ambition  In  life  to  own 
my  home,  and  that  I  feel  Is  the  only  chance  I  will  ever  have. 

I  am  glad  to  answer  this  letter,  as  I'm  for  this  program  100  percent. 

Y°^^  '^"'y-  H.  A.  MASON. 

Meno.  Okla. 

Apkil  3.  1940. 

Dear  Mr.  Fergttson:  I  have  your  letter  of  March  29  aslclng  my 
attitude  concerning  the  continuation  of  the  purchasing  of  farms 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.  v,«.-«.  *,«« 

I  was  an  applicant  for  a  farm  this  year,  but  was  not  chosen,  how- 
ever I  do  not  feel  that  an  injustice  has  beer^  done  me.  as  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  program  is  In  an  experimental  stage.  To  be  sure,  i 
Will  apply  again  If  the  opportunity  presents  luself. 

The  program.  I  believe,  is  very  instrumental  in  helping  those  who 
sincerely  hope  to  get  back  onto  the  farm,  yet  finances  preventing  It. 

Speaking  from  my  own  standpoint,  of  which  many  come  in  the 
same  class.  I  am  a  tenant  hopmg  to  acquire  a  farm  of  my  own  yet. 
I  lully  realize  that  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  unless  under  a 
long-time  purchase  plan. 

So  you  can  readily  understand  that  I  would  only  be  hurting  my- 
self In  not  hoping  for  the  continuation  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 

Hoping  that  these  few  words  will  help  the  cause  along.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Loins  J.  Hula. 

R.  5,  Caldwell,  Kana.  (Grant  County,  Okla.). 
Apru.  3,  1940. 

Dear  Sir  Of  course.  I  was  very  disappointed  when  the  com- 
mittee didn't  fee  fit  to  let  me  buy  a  farm  la.st  year  under  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act.  However,  since  that  time  I  have  sought  to 
make  such  an  improvement  that  they  will  consider  me  more 
favorably   next  time   If   my  county  Is  lucky  enough   to  get  appro- 

^"^Naturaly  I  am  In  favor  of  more  appropriations  to  continue  this 

program  and  hope  for  better  luck  next  time.  

My  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to  buy  a  farm  did  not 
make  me  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  were  a  great  many  more 
applicants  than  it  was  possible  to  supply  with  funds,  so  1  did  not 
fcH  that  an  injustice  had  been  done  me.  I  am  anxious  to  see 
more  funds  provided  for  the  purpose  and  then  I  wUl  be  mora 

hopeful. 

Sincerely,  Hubert  Hand, 

Ames,  Okla. 

Apkil  4.   1940. 

r>EAR  Sni:  An-swerlng  your  letter  of  March  30.  1940.  I  having 
applied  for  a  farm-purchase  loan  last  year  and  also  have  applica- 
tion in  for  this  year.  As  to  last  year's  application.  It  wa«  turned 
down  on  account  of  there  wasn't  enough  money  availabto  only 
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frr   fntir  ftpplicanta.      I   Uilnk   the  Bankbead-Jonea   bfll   to  l>e   a 
Bplrndid  bl!l  for  t«iant«  like  myself. 

I  w:int  to  be  one  of  those  that  are  chosen  this  year  for  farm 
purchas«'.  I  do  not  have  any  grudge  or  aore  spots  because  I 
waxn  t  rhrm^-n  first.  I  hope  to  see  this  irood  work  continue  I 
want  to  see  each  applicant  that  applied  that  Is  worthy  of  such  a 
loAn  to  be  flnanced  on  this  low-Interest  and  long-term  loans  and 
handl-d  thnugh  the  Goremnient  and  local  set-upa. 

I  thank  you.  Mr    PnicvsoM,  also  the  Senate  and  the  House  for 
the  splendid  farm  bills  that  have  been  passed. 
Respectfully  youra, 

Ltls  WoooBtrrr. 

BTaman,  Okla. 
AraiL  3.  1940. 

DTAa  8ni:  I  wish  to  express  my  opinion  about  the  continuation  of 
funds  to  enable  tenant  farmers  to  buy  farms.  I  submitted  an 
Bppllcatlcn  the  past  year  but  did  not  get  a  farm  I  understood  at 
the  time  I  applied  that  there  would  only  be  enough  funds  available 
to  buy  Ave  farms  In  this  county  ( Kay ) .  Later  this  was  cut  to  four. 
I  do  not  entertain  any  feeling  of  Injustice  because  I  was  not  one 
of  these  chosen  but  rather  I  have  hopes  that  In  the  near  future  I 
may  be  able  to  obtain  one.  I  am  acquainted  with  three  other  men 
who  applied  and  did  not  receive  farms  and  I  am  confident  that  their 
views  are  the  same  as  mine. 

If  I  am  not  able  to  buy  a  farm  through  some  sxich  plan  I  am 
afraid  I  will  not  be  able  to  accumulate  enough  to  secure  one  other- 
wise. My  wife  and  I  have  been  farming  19  years  and  as  Is 
customary  In  this  locality  given  one-half  every  year.  I  believe  I 
have  paid  out  enough  to  buy  a  good  quarter  section  of  land 

I   think   you   and   your  fellow   House   Members  may   feel    assured 
that  those  men  who  applied  for  farms  last  year  and  did  not  obtain 
,  them  win  be  more  than  glad  of  another  chance. 
Tours  truly, 

K.  C.  SicrrB,  Tonkaica,  Okla. 

Apan.  S.  1»40. 

DcAa  Sa:  In  answer  to  your  letter  we  did  apply  for  a  farm  but 
we  were  not  angry  because  we  didn't  get  one  a»"We  realize  everyone 
can't  have  one  and  we  were  Just  hoping  we  could  have  another 
chance  this  year.  We  were  glad  for  the  people  who  did  get  farms. 
We  most  certainly  are  for  a  continuation  of  the  program  as  some 
could  get  farms  that  way  that  might  not  be  able  to  otherwise. 
We  are  very  much  Interested  In  getting  us  a  farm  as  our  landowner 
wants  evenrthmg  put  to  wheat  and  we  believe  we  could  have  a 
better  living  and  It  be  a  llve-at-homr  method  If  we  were  on  a  farm 
where  we  could  plant  a  variety  of  feeds,  etc. 

If  some  felt  It  was  an  injustice  to  them  because  their  application 
was  not  approved,  we  did  not  know  It.  and  we  entertain  no  such 
thoughts.     We  would  not  be  so  aelAsh  as  to  begrudge  or  envy  what 
the  other  person  has  but  we  do  want  a  farm  badly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Glen  O.  Goodrick, 

Renfrow,  Okla. 

Apan.  3.  1940. 

Dka*  Sni:  Received  your  letter  of  March  30  and  am  very  much 
In  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  farm-purchase  plan.  Although 
I  was  not  lorrunate  enough  to  get  a  farm  last  year.  I  hope  to  be 
one  of  those  selected  In  the  near  future.  I  think  these  tenants 
should  be  selected  on  their  merits  alone  regardless  of  the  number 
of  dependents. 

I  attended  the  Farm  Security  meeting  of  Kay  Coimty  and  found 
out  of  the  200  In  attendance  a  majority  were  In  favor  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  farm  program,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  where  more 
tenants  could  become  home  owners. 

I  hav«  been  a  tenant  on  this  one  place  22  years.  I  think  every 
tenant  would  appreciate  your  efforts  In  helping  them  becon^ie  a 
home  owner 

Sincerely  yours. 

Anon  Caut,  Tonkavea,  Okla. 

ApaiL  2.  IMO. 

Dea*  Sm:  I  certainly  am  In  favor  of  continuing  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act.  I  consider  It  the  t>est  thing  ever  tried  for  the  tenant 
farmers,  also  the  most  paying  proposition  for  the  Government. 

I  do  not  feel  an  Injustice  was  done  me  by  not  being  selected  as 
a  purchaser,  as  there  are  thousands  as  deserving  as  I  and  only 
money  enough  to  buy  a  very  few  farms  so  someone  had  to  be  left 
out. 

I  think  If  more  people  could  be  land  owners  Instead  of  so  much 
land  In  the  hands  of  one  person  or  corporation  that  conditions 
would  be  better  everywhere. 

Yes.  I  am  for  the  act  100  percent. 
Very  truly. 

ElvEH  J.   CLAtTN-CH, 

MarshaU,  Okla. 
Apan.  2.  1940. 

NAaoiN.  OtUJk...  April  2,  1940. 
Dear  Sn:  We  have  your  letter  at  hand  In  regard  to  the  application 
for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  under  the  Bankhead -Jones  Act.  We 
should  like  very  much  to  see  this  continued.  We  do  not  feel  at  outs 
with  the  program  as  we  did  not  expect  to  be  one  of  the  flrst  chosen, 
u  we  understood  before  sending  Lu  our  application  that  there  was 


only  enough  funds  for  Just  so  many  farms  and  that  sometime  we 
might  have  a  chance  We  would  think  It  a  good  policy  to  start  on 
a  small  scale,  as  we  understand  there  are  a  good  many  things  yet  to 
be  worked  out  about  the  plan. 

In  fact,  we  were  one  of  the  flrst  five  chosen  to  ptirchaae  a  farm 
but  cou'.d  not  find  one  within  the  price  allotted  us  and  then  there 
wasn't  enough  for  the  purchase  of  all  five,  so  we  withdrew,  hoping 
to  find  one  If  we  were  still  on  the  list  next  time 

We  see  need  of  your  plan  If  we  can  ever  hope  to  have  a  home;  we 
think  farms  are  getting  too  large  and  that  the  graduated  land  tax 
would  help  a  lot. 
Sincerely. 

Valdc  Lattow. 

Jrr.  Okla.,  ApHl  2.  1940. 
De-^r  Mr.  Percttson:  I  applied  to  purchase  a  farm  under  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act  ar.d  while  my  loan  wasn't  accepted  I  wish  to  say  I 
certainly  am  in  sympathy  with  this  program  and  would  like  to  see 
It  continued  not  only  from  a  personal  view  but  I  think  It  is  one  of 
the  greate.st  steps  forward  we  Americans  have  made  since  the 
Cherokee  strip  was  opened  for  settlement. 

Helping  a  worthy  tenant  purchase  a  farm,  in  my  opinion.  Is  the 
step  toward  building  a  greater  America.  We  didn't  have  the  farm 
problems  In  colonial  days  we  have  now,  because  each  fanner  owned 
his  farm  So  1  heartily  endon*  the  continuation  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  In  the  future  farm  programs. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Herman  Vincent. 

Dear  Mr  PERCfsoN:  I  am  one  who  applied  for  a  farm  under  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Act.  hoping  to  get  a  farm  in  the  near  future,  and 
»x)iild  like  to  see  the  program  continued.  No;  I  don't  feel  that  It 
was  Injustice  because  my  application  was  not  approved.  I  would 
rather  see  farms  purcha.sed  on  sniall  scales  rather  than  not  at  all. 
If  there  are  any  funds  provided  for  this  program  I  would  stUl  be 
interested. 

Yours  truly, 

Henrt  Mu-ler.  Fairi'ieic,  Okla. 

April  3,  1940. 

Dear  Sir:  WUI  answer  your  letter  with  the  utmost  desire  that 
this  program  be  continued  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 
This  is  what  this  Nation  needs  today  to  give  the  poor  laborers  a 
chance  In  life,  which  Is  Just  due  them. 

I,  for  one.  signed  up  and  never  expected  to  get  anjrwhere  because 
I  had  not  been  farming  but  wao  raised  on  a  farm  and  am  renting 
the  hoa"!e  on  the  best  farm  In  this  county  at  this  time.  t)ecau5e  I 
cannot  find  a  place  to  rent  and  do  not  have  cash  for  the  purchase 
of  a  farm. 

By  all  means.  Mr.  Fergtison,  keep  the  good  work  up. 
Your  friend. 

W.  H.  Emust,  Byron,  Okla. 

Apua.  2,   1940. 

Dear  Ma.  Ferguson:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  as  to  my 
wantmg  a  farm.  I  applied  for  a  farm  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  and  would  like  to  have  one  any  time  that  I  can  get  one,  now. 
or  next  year,  or  even  1942.  I  personally  would  like  to  have  the 
continuation  of  this  program,  even  if  I  don't  get  a  farm.  It  will 
help  someone  eLse,  and  to  help  the  other  fellow  helps  me;  see? 

I  can't  see  why  anyone  would  not  like  to  see  this  program  stay 
In  effect.     I  think  it  a  wonderful  Idea,  myself. 
Your  friend, 

GLXN    PAtn-    BOTER, 

Blackwell.  Okla. 
Apan.  4.   1940 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  In  favor  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  to  continue 
buying  farms  on  lon^j-term  time  payment.  This  would  help  the 
tenant  farmer  to  help  himself  more  than  any  other  program.  I 
think  leo-acre  farms  .should  be  the  limit  In  the  flrst  purchase,  then 
as  the  tenant  got  able  he  could  purchase  more  land. 

I  do  not  feel  it  an  injustice  at  this  time  but  hope  In  the  near 
future  to  be  able  to  buy  a  farm.     Would  like  to  see  the  program 
enlarged  so  more  could  benefit. 
Yours  truly. 

Park  Wiluams,  Newkirk.  Okla. 
April  2.  1940. 

De.\r  Sir:  Yes,  I  put  In  my  application  2  years  ago  this  July,  but 
missed  last  year  I  think  that  It  is  a  great  help  to  the  jjoople.  The 
people  have  something  to  work  for  You  take,  for  mstance,  the 
W.  P  A.  and  all  the  other  work  program — there  are  a  certain  percent 
of  the  people  when  they  receive  their  checks  have  to  have  one.  two, 
of  three  pints  of  whisky  or  whatever  It  might  take.  I  know  not 
one.  but  several,  who  work  on  the  W    P    A    who  do  this  very  thing. 

I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives  does  not  turn  douTi 
this  appeal  because  I  do  not  thmk  that  the  people  are  on  the  outs 
with  the  program.  I  am  living  In  hopes  that  the  next  time  I  put  la 
my  application  to  purchase  a  farm  through  the  Bankhead -Jonea 
Act  that  I  am  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Plotd  Hemphitx. 

Hunter,  Okla. 

APKIL  1,  1940. 
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X>KAR  Stb:  In  response  to  your  recent  inquiry  about  mv  reactions 
to  the  farm-loan  plan,  I  will  say  flnt,  I  favor  the  plan  as  It 
seems  to  be  the  only  chance  the  '■little"  farmer  has  of  securing  a 
place  of  his  own.  as  it  seems  Impossible  for  a  renter  to  make  a 
living  and  save  enou^  for  a  down  payment. 

Naturally.  I  was  disappointed  when  my  application  for  a  farm 
loan  was  turned  down,  but  I  felt  no  resentment  as  the  other  men 
had  the  ca.'^h  to  make  a  smill  payment  when  as  I  had  no  cash 
then.  I  owed  the  Oovcmment  some  at  the  time,  but  that  Is  paid 
now,  so  If  the  farm  loans  are  to  be  continued  I  hope  to  be  a  lucky 
one  next  time.  Hope  the  loans  can  be  continued  on  a  larger 
scale  next  year. 

Tours  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  I.  McInttre. 

Goltry,  Okla. 

Aprii.  3.   1940. 

Dear  Mr.  FERcrrow:  I  have  your  letter  of  March  30,  1940.  Yes; 
I  made  application  to  purchase  a  farm  on  long  terms.  I  was  very 
disappointed  at  the  time  not  getting  In.  Yes;  I  certainly  would 
favor  the  continuation  of  the  program  with  the  hope  that  some 
time  in  the  future  I  would  be  able  to  buy  a  farm  on  long-term 
payment.  I  am  staying  right  In  and  really  believe  It  is  a  good 
thing  and  the  only  way  for  some  of  us  to  ever  own  a  farm. 

I  have  a  family  of  six.  I  have  rented  this  farm  for  13  years  on 
5O-50.  I  have  paid  Mr.  Mauley  more  than  $13,000  in  rent  the  13 
years.  That  would  be  nearly  enough  to  buy  that  farm,  but  It  takes 
nearlv  $1,000  to  keep  up  my  machinery  and  taxes,  doctor,  and  to 
care  "for  my  family,  so  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  am  not  much 
better  off  than  I  was  at  the  start.  By  all  means  keep  it  going. 
Sincerely  yours.  y^^c   J    Kahnert, 

PoruxL  City.  Okla. 

April  3,  1940. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Inqiilry  about  the  farm 
tenant  purchase  program,  will  say  that  I  did  apply  to  buy  a  farm 
In  Kay  County,  Okla..  and  I  knew  when  I  applied  that  I  only 
stood  about  one  chance  In  a  hundred  of  getting  one  and  I  fully 
reallae  that  we  all  could  not  get  one.  But  every  tenant  Is  for  the 
program,  for  we  all  want  a  home  of  our  own.  That  Is  why  we 
rent  and  strive  to  accumulate  enough  to  buy  one.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  bit  of  dissatisfaction  alxnit  the  program.  The  only 
bad  thing  there  wasn't  enough  ftmda  to  buy  farms. 

It  IS  next  to  Impossible  to  rent  a  farm  In  Kay  County.  Three 
years  ago  I  rented  a  farm  for  cash  rent,  and  In  3  years  I  paid 
almost  $1,800  worth  of  cash  rent,  and  a  landowner  who  owns 
1  farm  and  rents  13  more  raised  the  rent  and  1  had  to  take  a 
very  poor  farm  thU  year.  There  are  a  number  of  others  just 
like  me.     That  Is  why  I  want  to  have  a  home  of  my  own. 

In  the  purchase  of  a  farm  this  way  If  anything  should  happen 

there  Is  always  someone  willing  to  go  ahead,  and  If  one  falls  you 

wiU  still  have  the  land  left.     It  Is  not  buying  oil  stock.     We  are 

all  for  It.  and  sometime  In  the  future  I  hope  to  be  a  home  owner. 

Sincerely   yours,  _^ 

VSRN  R.  Tract, 

Newkirk,  Okla. 
April  2,  1940. 

Dear  Mr  Ferci'<on:  I  had  my  application  In  to  purchase  a 
farm  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  program  last  year.  I  was 
not  accepted,  and  sincerely  hope  the  piogram  will  be  continued 
that  I  may  still  have  a  chance  to  buy.  Even  though  I  should  never 
be  accepted.  I  would  not  be  8«*lflsh  enough  to  wish  it  to  discon- 
tinue. I  would  be  glad  for  those  who  were  accepted  because  they 
would  have  the  same  desire  as  I.  to  own  their  home. 

Hoping  the  program  can  continue,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly,  Vincent  V.   TtmpiN, 

Ponca  City.  Okla. 

April  3.  1940. 

Dear  Mr  Fergc^on  :  I  received  a  letter  from  you  yesterday  want- 
ing to  know  what  I  thought  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  to  provide 
those  wanting  to  buy  farms  an  opportunity.  Some  2  years  ago  I 
applied  for  one  of  these  loans  In  Garfield  County.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  one  of  the  five  to  be  drawn  for  the  county,  but  when 
they  drew  three  for  the  loans  I  was  left  out.  I  guess  this  was  the 
lack  of  funds. 

I  do  think  this  is  a  poor  man's  opportunity  if  he  can  qualify. 

Do  all   you  can  to  have  this  program  continued.     Thanks  a  lot, 

Mr.  Ferguson    for  your  Interest  In  me. 

Yours  uuly,  ,         „      .        ^     ^,  , 

I  Mauon  Lee,  Waukomis,  Okla. 

Ann.  4,  1940. 

Dea«  Snt :  Am  sorry  to  hear  that  there  Is  a  poaslbUlty  of  discon- 
tinuing the  purchase  of  farms  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.  I, 
of  course,  regret  that  my  application  was  not  chosen  but  realize 
that  we  all  can't  be  selected  at  once.  The  plan.  In  my  estimation, 
rur^ly  wlU  be  laeneflclal  to  the  country  In  many  ways.  We  sxirely 
appreciate  your  efforts  In  trying  to  kaep  It  going,  as  we  may  be 
chosen  later 

Sincerely  yours,  

GuL  ■,  Hoovo.  Bunter,  Okla. 

ArmiL  3.  1940. 
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Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  on  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  I 
think  this  is  a  very  fine  thing,  although  my  application  was  turned 
down  I  would  like  to  see  this  plan  continued  even  If  I  knew  that 
I  wtiuld  never  personally  get  accepted,  because  It  Is  about  the  only 
way  a  poor  man  has  a  chance  to  buy  a  farm  and  live  on  It. 

I  live  In  one  of  the  choice  farm  sections  of  the  county.  They  are 
consolidating  our  schools  because  there  are  only  6  or  8  to  the  schools 
where  there  were  25  or  30.  Farra  families  cant  find  a  place  to  live 
with  whole  sets  of  farm  improtements  empty  on  every  side.  This 
Is  caused  by  persons  who  live  In  the  city  generally  buying  the  farms 
that  are  for  sale  and  hiring  some  farm  boy  to  put  out  4  or  6  for  a 
dollar  a  day.  while  the  improvements  stand  empty  and  rot  down. 
If  it  were  possible  for  renters  to  buy  farms.  It  would  help  overcome 
this. 

Yours  truly, 

Howard  Wilson. 

WaukoTJiia,  Okla. 

A  Farmer's  Wife  Expresses  Some  Sound  Thoughts 
on  National  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9, 1940 


LETTER    FROM    MRS.    ALTON   PIZZELL 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  there 
came  to  my  desk  what  I  consider  a  very  important  letter 
WTitten  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  fanners  residing  In  my 
district. 

The  letter  from  Mrs.  Fizzell  contains  so  many  important 
observations  that  I  feel  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  current  farm  problems 
and  with  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  which  the  farmers  of 
this  country  now  apply  toward  the  solution  of  their  economic 
and  social  problems  must  realize  that  our  farm  people  are 
today,  as  never  before,  thinking  things  through.  No  longer 
can  political  parties  or  so-called  politicians  parade  around 
the  country  and  "ballyhoo"  the  farm  people  into  supporting 
any  and  every  crackpot  scheme  that  may  be  designed  to  trap 
them  into  voting  for  a  continuation  of  a  program  which 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  them  to  be  unsound. 

Some  day  I  hope  the  intelligence  of  all  political  parties  and 
those  individuals  who  operate  the  machinery  of  the  parties 
will  reach  such  a  high  level  that  they  will  comprehend  what 
the  farmers  of  this  country  want  and  are  entitled  to  is  a 
comparable  price  for  their  labor  in  the  form  of  the  farm 
products  which  they  place  on  the  American  market.  The 
industry  of  farming  should  not  have  to  depend  upon  the 
whims  of  those  who  make  appropriations  and  who  admin- 
ister the  funds.  The  American  fanner  is  entitled  to  a  free 
market  and  a  fair  price,  and  with  these  factors  he  would  not 

need  appropriations. 

Elsiz.  Mich..  March  26,  1940. 
Hon.  Frkd  L.  Crawioro. 

Representative,  Eighth  District,  Michigan.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  at  hand  your  letter,  No.  20,  of  March  23. 

I  know  that  if  I  do  not  .stop  now  and  take  time  to  vtrrlte  you 
that  It  JUBt  won't  get  done. 

My  husband  and  1  are  very  glad  to  get  these  letters,  but  I  can't 
say  they  make  us  feel  much  easier  In  our  minds  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs. 

We  are  very  much  opposed  to  Congress  voting  more  bUllons  -to 
help  (?)  the  farmer.  We  consider  It  merely  another  form  of  dole 
and  a  scheme  to  win  the  farm  vote. 

All  the  farmer  wants  Is  a  square  deal,  not  a  dole.  These  sugar- 
coated  reciprocal-trade  treaties,  why  not  call  It  by  Its  good  old 
name,  free  trade. 

These  so-called  parity  payments  don't  begin  to  make  up  to 
the  farmer  what  they  are  taking  away  from  him  by  not  protecting 
the  industry  by  a  good  high  tariff. 

We  farmers  are  in  much  worse  shape  than  we  were  during  the 
depression.  Then  our  produce  dldnt  bring  mu^  but  we  could 
take  that  little  and  buy  what  we  needed,  according  to  the  price 
that  we  were  being  paid.  Now  we  are  on  this  aort  of  basU:  For 
lii^«..i>«   In  1932  X  aold  egg*  <or  i)erhap«  9  cents  or  10  cents  per 
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Let  tX9  examine,  brlftty.  Just  what  tlieae  fo«  of  our  own  fann- 
er* actuair>-  are  accomplishing  throxigh  their  so-caUed  good  neighbor 


H.  R.  8748 
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dossen  Tfrrw  I  wll  for  13  cmt*  and  buy  a  yard  of  cotton  print 
and  pay  19  r*nta.     In  1932  I  bought  the  print  at  9  cent*  per  yard. 

It  makes  me  deprewed  to  see  the  people  losing  their  farms.  They 
Just  caiil  pay  for  them.  You  can't  keep  a  farm  up.  live,  and  buy 
machinery  And  who  U  buying  tho«c  Federal  loan  farms?  Wealthy 
city  people,  and  they  are  keeping  the  farmer  owners  on  an  tenants. 
How  many  young  people  do  you  see  starting  out  buying  their  own 
farms  theae  days?  Not  many  Several  people  In  our  own  neigh- 
borhood have  had  thU  happen  to  them,  and  through  no  fault  of 
their  own      It  miwt  be  a  bitter  exporlence. 

It  Is  the  great  middle  cla.««  that  are  taking  the  beatlne;  The 
wealthy  p«?ople  don't  knew  what  it  i%  all  about,  and  the  lower  cla^-s 
ar«  enjoying  the   "more  abundant  life." 

Every  time  you  have  a  chance,  vote  agaln.st  anything  that  smacks 
of  centralized  govprrment.  I  know  that  It  Is  a  great  deal  to  expect 
of  Just  one  man  In  Congrpss  to  do  much  about  all  this,  but  do  what 
you  can.  and  we  folks  buck  home  will  appreciate  It. 

It's  like  voting;  one  vote  doesn't  count  much,  seemingly,  but  It 
doea  count,  and  I  Intend  always  to  be  there  to  cast  mine  as  In- 
telligently as  possible  Then  I  have  done  niy  duty,  and  that's  all 
any  ^cx<i  citizen  can  do. 

I  am  enclosing  an  editorial  and  cartoon  from  the  Lansing  Journal 
which  I  think  are  vcnr'  apt  and  e.Tprt'ss  conditions  much  better  than 
I  could.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  In  our  locality  are  against 
thejse  large  appropriations  for  farm  relief. 

It  1.S  Jui-t  too  bad  F  D.  R  cant  think  up  a  few  more  asinine 
fchrmes  like  this  Inter-American  bank.  I  wish  they  would  let  tho 
farmers  have  a  little  of  that  gold  to  buy  some  of  the  things  they 
so  badly  need  and  cannot  afford  to  buy. 

How  about  shorter  hours  and  more  wages  for  farm  folk.  Will  they 
never  find  out  that  when  the  farmer  doesn't  prosper  the  Nation 
doesn't,  and  vice  versa. 

Depression.  leccssion.  and  the  whole  7  years  a  magnificent  obse*- 


■lon. 


Respectfully  yours. 


Mrs.  Alton  Fizzell. 


What  Good  is  Gold? 


So  we  are  to  understand  that  the  United  States  Is  mon->poIl2lng 
the  world's  supply,  not  In  lt«  own  Interest,  but  for  the  t)eneflt  of 
the  world  at  large. 

It  is  very  evident  that  any  changes  In  our  monetary  policies 
are  viewed  with  alarm  by  those  in  authority,  although  they  all 
now  seem  willing  to  acknovledge  that  what  we  have  done  and 
what  we  are  doing  is  leading  us  into  most  serious  conse- 
quences. Would  it  net  be  better  to  act  courageously  now? 
The  longer  we  hesitate,  the  more  disastrous  the  results. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1940 

Mr.  OIFPORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  which 
N^    ts  of  real  Interest  on  the  gold  problem: 

[Wlrlschaftsdlenst,  XXV,  201.  March  15,  1940] 

WHAT    GOOD    IS    COLD? 

People  m  the  United  States  have  recently  been  giving  more  at- 
tention than  before  to  the  future  of  gold,  especially  to  the  fu- 
ture of  America's  gold.  Until  lately  It  has  been  Eiu-opes  privilege 
toiiebate  the  lndl.spen.<5ablllty  of  gold  for  currency,  for  note  cover- 
agr,  for  bank  reserves,  and  for  settling  International  balances,  and. 
with  certain  reservations,  to  deny  that  indispensabillty.  Now.  the 
problem  has  reached  a  pa&s  wh<^n  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  through  Its  technical  adviser.  Dr.  Goldenwelst^r. 
raises  the  question,  what  g(^od  l.s  our  gold''  No  very  definite 
answer  has  been  given.  The  best  thing  would  be  if  the  gold  would 
go  away  of  lis  own  accord.  But,  there  is  no  definite  answer.  To 
be  sure  the  Government  might  give  the  people  back  the  gold 
which  it  took  away  from  them  seme  years  ago.  They  would  be 
glad  to  get  it.  quite  apart  from  Its  convenience  for  paying  current 
bills.  But.  would  they  be  so  ready  then  to  purchase  Government 
obligations  which  pay  them  almost  no  Interest?  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  gold  is  kept  In  the  f>c«sfS8lon  of  the  Government  It  Is 
serving  no  useful  purpose,  for  It  Is  inconceivable  that  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  It  could  ever  be  used  for  making  payments 
abroad  Quite  the  contrary. 
^  Everything  Indicates  that  the  flow  of  gold  to  the  United  States 

ha«  far  from  ended,  and  people  are  beginning  to  take  seriously  the 
suggestion  that  It  will  not  end  until  all  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
bean  stripped  of  its  gold  a&d  all  the  gold  minces  have  become 
American  property.  Purthermore,  America's  huire  hoard  of  gold  Is 
not  free  from  danger  since  It  keeps  the  Government,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  and  the  credit  system  exposed  to  inflation.  This 
danger  may  be  exaggerated  by  many.  Neverihelesa.  it  Is  certain 
that  the  United  Slates  will  never  get  any  profit  from  Its  gold.  No 
one  will  ever  take  It  back  at  what  the  American  Government  paid 
for  it.  and  the  latter  wUl  have  no  choice  except  to  depreciate  it  or 
to  devalue  It  entirely.  Why.  then,  does  not  the  Government  do 
somethuig  to  stop  a  further  Inflow  of  gold?  Goldenwelser  says 
that  a  sudden  stop  to  American  gold  purchases  would  create  chaos 
In  the  exchange  market.  A  desire  to  keep  the  American  exchange 
market  as  stable  as  possible  in  the  present  parlous  times  is  al- 
leged to  tw  the  principal  motive  tor  the  Ooverniaent  s  buying  gold. 


Pending  Sugar  Legislation 
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or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  15.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR.  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follo\\ing  statement 
which  I  made  recently  t>efore  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  in  support  of  sugar  legislation: 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  th°re  Is  one  proposition  that  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  It  is  the 
proposition  that  the  American  market  belongs,  first,  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  the  American  businessman,  and  the  American  laborer. 

Because  I  believe  In  this  proposition,  myself,  so  strongly,  I 
appear  here  today,  gentlemen,  to  throw  every  bit  of  influence  and 
strength  that  I  have  behind  the  proposed  legislation  to  continue 
the  existing  laws  for  the  benefit  and  assistance  of  the  American 
sugar  growers,  and  for  the  American  businessmen  and  American 
laborers  who  derive  their  profit  and  their  wages  from  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of   American   beet  and   cane   sugar. 

It  may  t>e  difficult  for  you  and  I  to  understand,  gentlemen,  but 
there  are  persons  of  prominence  in  this  admlnl.stration  who  ap- 
parently are  determined  to  strike  down  the  great  American  sugar 
indvistry  and  to  continue  the  operation  of  a  policy  that  may  well 
be  called  'Be  good  neighbors  to  producers  In  other  countries  first, 
and  let  our  own  American  farmers   have  what   Is   left." 

I  want  to  say  right  now  I  condemn  their  attitude  and  I  pro- 
pose to  do  everything  I  can  to  defeat  their  purpose.  I  say.  let's 
be  good  neighbors  to  our  own  people  first  and  to  outsiders  afterward. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  state  the  alms  of  those  of  us  who  are 
supporting  the  proposal  for  new  sugar  legislation.  I  believe  I  can 
mxike  the  situation  clear  in  a  very  few  words. 

The  condition  of  our  American  siigar  beet  and  sugarcane  Indus- 
try Is,  at  least  partially,  an  outgrowth  of  the  World  War.  which  found 
the  Federal  Government  encouraging  and  stimulating  production 
of  sugar  as  a  vitiUly  necessary  fc>od  product.  Our  Industry  was 
helped  by  the  Government  and  overexpansion  was  a  natural  result. 
Cor.d'.tions  within  the  Industry  became  so  critical  fcr  all  partlcipo.t- 
Ini^  that  the  adminiitratlon  Investigated  the  problem  and  in  1934, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  mind  you.  Congress  passed 
the  first  Sugar  Act. 

This  law  was  projected  as  an  attempt  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of 
consumers,  farmers,  and  processors.  It  brought  relief  to  all  con- 
cerned, but  It  obviously  was  not  a  perfect  law  and  was  not  so 
regarded  by  anyone  Before  the  law  expired  Congress  In  1937  pa«-sed 
another  sugar  act,  extending  the  provisions  of  the  first  law  with 
certain  refinements  and  revisions. 

As  we  all  know,  the  major  features  of  the  sugar  legislation  are 
the  qu  >ta  system  to  hold  production  to  certain  limits:  the  proccs-i- 
Irg  tax.  and  the  payment  of  benefits,  out  of  this  lax.  to  the  farmers 
who  grow  the  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane. 

Because  of  the  tax  feature  in  this  law  the  suear  program  pays 
Its  own  way  I  want  to  fpeciflcally  get  It  over  to  the  committee 
that  our  producers  take  part  in  a  farm  program  that  doesn't  cost 
the  Government  or  the  taxpayers  a  single  cent.  In  addition.  I  wish 
to  fKJlnt  out  that  according  to  the  record  of  the  Agr. cultural  Depart- 
ment the  retail  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  has  been  lower 
under  the  operations  of  what  is  known  as  the  sugar  legislation  or 
the  quota  system  than  it  was  under  the  tariff  laws. 

And.  yet,  now,  when  we  all  agree  that  the  sugar  Industry  l.s 
facing  the  same  distress  that  brought  about  the  enactment  of  the 
original  Sugar  Act,  we  find  ."cme  who  don't  want  new  lefiislation  to 
continue  this  program.  We  find  some  who  say.  in  efTect,  'Now. 
lets  don't  do  anything  for  the  sugar  beet  and  su-iarcane  farmers 
m  our  own  country  until  after  we've  taken  care  of  the  farmers 
down  In  Cuba." 

Why.  gentlemen.  It  is  a  perfectly  preposterous  situation  in  my 
cpinion. 
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Let  X3B  examine,  briefly.  Just  what  tbese  foea  of  otir  own  f^rn- 
en  actualty  are  accomplishing  throxigh  tbelr  eo-called  good  neighbor 
eeneroeity      Let  us  see  what  Is  actually  happening 

FlTBt  according  to  figures  furnished  by  Director  Jamee  W  Young, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domertic  CSommerce.  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  our  export*  to  Cuba  In  1939.  including  ^re- 
exports, amounted  to  »8 1643,791.  while  our   imparts  were   •104,- 

930.345 

In  other  words  we  were  told  that  we  must  buy  from  Cuh^jo 
Cuba,  in  turn,  cquld  buy  from  us.  And  ««  what  *«PP«^f  oqJ^ 
at  tie  omcial  figure*.  WhUe  we  were  seUing  Cuba  W  1.000 ,000 
worth  of  goods,  we  were  buying  back  tl04.000,000  worthy    ,,^,,„ 

ifnd  whit  were  we  buying?  Why.  we  were  buylng^rtnclpally 
Cuba's  sugar  In  competition  with  our  own  sugar,  production  ol 
SSi  w  J  held  down  to  quota  limits.  In  short,  we  let  ov^  own 
f^rs  grow  about  29  percent  of  the  whole  6^«^^^^Y  .^n  Se 
gav7away  the   71 -percent   share   of  the   market   to  Cuba   and  the 

^'S^d'^-^t'tv^n^that  isn't  the  worst  of  this  preposterous  stoiT^ 
Co^ldelth^  testimony,  as  It  was  presented  on  the  floorof  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Eia^m>ni.  of  Louisiana,  only  a  short  time  ago. 

^'"I^^tors,  listen  to  these  facts:  The  number  of  ^m' J"  <^^ 
asTCTeKates  74  The  number  of  mills  that  are  owned  and  con- 
?Su3  by  ho  united  States  cltl«ns  Is  67.  The  production  of 
SSiTfrom  these  67  mills  aggregates  55^75  percent  o/  \he  emire 
nroductlon  of  the  island.  That  shows  that  Cuban  capital  owns 
J^f  55  mills,  and  the  percentage  of  P^,«»"%»°"  °' ^"^ar  on  the 
Island  by  Cuban -owned  mills  amounts  to  22.2  Percent_ 

•^■he  other  mills  on  the  island  belong  to  citizens  of  Spa ln_  Can- 
ada^ England.  France,  and  Holland.  These  flgiires  show  ^hat  m 
resnect  to  the  entire  production  of  sugar  In  Cuba,  55  Percent  oi 
Se^neSt  payments  that  accrue  to  Cuba  And  their  way  back  to 

^'^^^th?n  what  really  happens  to  this:  Our  go«l-"^'K^^"V£??; 
icv  ^upix^^dirfor  the  asslstknce  of  the  C?uban  farmer,  supposedly 
to  he^p^  Cuban  farmer  buy  more  American  goods,  acually  is 
marking  out  so  that  the  chief  benefits  go  to  the  fl"*"^  tnl  f^b«S 
ta  Wall  Street  and  in  other  countries  who  own  most  of  the  Cuban 

■XdVTthlJ'our  American  farmers  must  suffer.  Is  it  any  wonder 
Mo^ana  beet  growers  write  me  and  demand  that  this  situation  be 
rorreoted      Thev   are  entitled  to   action. 

TT^v^  enaction  of  new  legislation  to  continue  and  Improve  the 
pris^nt  sJJaT  Act.  I  thlnk.'^first,  it  should  be  continued  without 
limitation  I  think  It  should,  as  has  been  proposed  In  H.  R  8746 
Se  steii  to  give  the  American  sugar  prod-acer  a  parity  price  fcr 

^'IfTh^officials  in  charge  of  the  sugar  program  want  to  ^Jl^^wlth 
OUT  American  farmers,  they  will  ray  to  them  "go  ahead  and  produce 
Jff^v^can  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  American  market^  Be  assured 
toul?  geVa  fair  price  for  your  crop.  If  y?",ca"\P;°^"7,^"  °"' 
Suntry-  needs,  then  It  will  be  time  enough  to  look  to  outsiders  to 
sunnlv  anv   deficiency."  ^.  .  ,„ 

1  am  in  favor  of,  and  I  hope  to  see  put  into  the  new  sugar  bill, 
gentlemen,  amendments  necessary  to  gradually  increase  the  per- 
centage of  the  market  allotted  to  the  American  farmers,  so  that 
the  American  farmers  not  only  can  grow  but.  what  Is  more  Im- 
Dortant    can  be  assured  that  they  can  sell  what  they  grow. 

I  think   this  increaslng-scale  percentage  should  be: 

For   1941.   58  37   percent. 

For    1942,   6128   percent. 

For   1943—63.73  percent. 

For    1944  -6G  27   percent. 

For   1945 — 68  26  percent. 

For    1946—70  34    percent. 

For    1947—7174   percent. 

Ptor  1948—73.17  percent. 

For  1949 — 74.63   percent. 

For   1950 — 76  12   percent.  „    »     .^ 

For  each  year  thereafter,  untfl  the  requirements  of  American 
consumers  are  whoUy  filled  by  our  own  American  farmers.  I  feel 
Se  percenuge  should  be  increased  annually  by  2  percent  over 
the  oercentage  for  the  year  Immediately  preceding. 

I  think  the  law  should  be  written  with  such  provisions  as  are 
necessarv  to  adjust  the  allotments  of  our  market  to  outside  pro- 
ducers in  accordance  with  this  guaranteed  allotment  to  our  ovra 

^^lS"JelSbi'y"nformed  that  Oongreeanan  Lemke  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Cummings  bill,  providing  for  the  Increasing 
SSle  percentage  herein  set  forth,  and  I  am  for  and  approve  such 
^amVndmcnt  and  urge  Its  adoption  by  the  Committee 

l^nup^not  thU  amendment  I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  our 
cu»r  beet  producing  Sutes  that  wgar  beets  and  beans  are  pro- 
SSi  ^  land  thaT  U  artificially  irrigated  only.  They  a«  our 
twrmain  ca/ii  crops  Refusing  to  enlarge  our  sugar-beet  acreage 
ils^  territories  doe.  not  make  sense  with  our  Federal  recla- 
Sat^n  pro^m.  as  such  restrictions  of  production  neceasarUy 
conflicts  with  Federal  reclamaUon  expansion. 

Ilnslst,  gentlemen,  that  In  writing  this  BU«ar  blU  we  make  the 
Amerlcan^gar  farmer  the  first  "good  neighbor"  to  be  considered. 
g^irSe  maTwe  should  help  tint.  To  him  and  to  the  American 
bUBine«men  and  American  laborer,  who  have  a  part  in  our 
J^S^dZ^tlc  sugar  lndu.try-te  them  should  we  give  tha 
American  market. 


H.  R.  8748 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  IS,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JAMES  P.  O'CONNOR.  OP  MONTANA 

Mr  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture: 

Mr  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  heartily  endorse 
the  provisions  of  H  R.  8748  It,  In  a  measure,  will  assist  In  the 
solving  of  some  of  the  farmer's  problems.  In  considerliig  this  bill. 
I  thli2t  It  well  to  bear  In  mind  the  percentage  of  the  land  owned 
by  the  Government  as  ft  result  of  foreclosures  and  the  land  owned 
bv  nrivate  lending  agencies  as  a  result  of  the  same  procedure  and 
the  number  of  families  that  have  been  forced  from  farms  as  a 
result  of  foreclosures. 

LAND  OWNED  BY  GOVERNMENT  AS  KZStTLT  OF  rORBCLOSXT«ES 

"Land  owned  by  the  Federal  land  benks  and  land  bank  com- 
mlsMoner  totals  approximately  7.000.000  acres.  ThU  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  1  percent  (0  664  percent)  of  aU  land  in  farms.   ,      ^  .       . 

"As  of  December  31.  1939,  the  Federal  land  banks  and  land  banK 
commlsf loner  held  35.426  farms,  including  sheriff's  certificates  and 
involving  an  Investment  of  $155,331,130."  (Source  of  data:  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Farm  Credit  Administration.) 

LAND  OWNED  BT    PRIYATE  LENDING  AGENCIES   AS  RESULT  OT  rORECLOSURES 

"Holdings  of  three  principal  groups  of  non-Federal  lending  agen- 
cies (life-insurance  companies,  Jolnt-.stock  land  banks,  and  three 
State  credit  agencies)  total  about  21,000.000  acres.  This  is  about  3 
ptrcent  of  all  land  In  farms."  (Source  of  data:  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Farm  Credit  Administration.) 

NUMBER  or   FAMH-IES  FORCED    FROM    FARMS   AS  RESULT   OF  FORECLOSURM 

Foreclosure  data  not  helpful  In  that  farmer  foreclosed  upon  may 
become  renter  on  the  same  or  another  farm. 

•There  Is  a  net  mieraticn,  however,  from  farms  to  cities,  j-arm 
population  estimates  for  January  1,  1939,  show  that  more  persons 
moved  from  farms  to  villages,  towns,  and  cities  than  moved  to 
farms  during  1938.  It  is  estimated  that  1,026.000  persons  left 
farms  and  that  823.000  persons  moved  to  farms/'  .,  _»_  ^ 

The  farmers  In  the  past  have  been  paying  the  highest  rates  of 
Interest,  at  the  same  time  offering  as  security  for  repayment  of 
their  loans  and  Interest,  the  very  best  security  we  have  in  this 
country  The  provisions  with  reference  to  reducing  interest  rates 
on  land-bank  and  land  conunlssioner  loans  will  be  of  particular 
benefit  to  the  farmers.  This  provLslon  is  covered  in  section  2A 
of  the  bill  Section  2-B  also  contains  an  excellent  provision,  pro- 
viding that  the  Interest  rate  of  defaulted  payments  or  on  taxes. 
Uens,  judgments,  or  assessments,  If  not  paid  when  due.  shaU  bear 

3  percent  Interest.  ..  >.    ^  __ 

The  provision  for  abolishing  the  requirement  that  borrowers 
purchase  stock  in  their  local  farm  association  is  indeed  another 
splendid  step  for  the  Government  to  take.  Many  borrowers,  to  my 
personal  knowledge  objected  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  regarding 
such  a  purchase  as  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset,  as  his  share* 
were  held  as  collateral  security  for  the  loans  of  other  borrowera 
through  his  association.  Such  a  provision  necessarUy  penalizes 
borrowers  who  make  good.  The  provision  with  reference  to  re- 
financing Is  likewise  a  needed  one.  Farmers  will  be  furnished  In 
one  word  more  safe  and  certain  credit  and  are  not  so  likely  to  lose 

their  homes.  .        ,    ,  ..*».» i 

GeneraUy  speaking,  I  may  say  that  the  chairman  of  the  A^- 
cultural  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senator  Wkbeudi.  of  Mon- 
tana are  indeed  to  be  congratvUated  for  introducing  this  bill  and 
a  like  bin  in  the  Senate.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving 
the  distress  of  the  farmer.  It  Is  not  a  complete  answer,  however. 
to  the  farmers  problem.  Some  thought  must  be  given  by  Con- 
eress  later  with  reference  to  taxation.  The  farmer  is  made  to  bear 
an  exceptionally  heavy  btirden  because  the  farmer  must  accept 
what  he  U  offered  for  his  products— not  what  he  asks  for  thenv— 
he  Stands  by  himself  In  being  unable  to  budget  his  taxes.  Hl» 
taxes  vary  little  from  year  to  year  although  his  Income  from  the 
land  Is  subject  to  wide  fiuctuatlons.  Simply,  the  manufacturer, 
and  even  the  wage  earner,  pay  a  percentage  of  their  volume — 
whether  it  Is  manufactured  goods  or  wages — as  taxes.  The  manu- 
facturer sets  the  price  on  the  article  he  makes.  He  can  Include 
the  tax  in  the  price  he  sets  as  its  selling  price.  The  wage  earner 
knows  how  much  he  will  receive,  and  can  budget  his  tax  blU  as 
he  knows  exactly  how  much  he  will  pay.  If  the  farmer  could  pay 
his  taxes  in  bushels  of  wheat  or  bales  of  cotton,  he  could  more 
nearly  budget  his  taxes.  But  in  years  when  wheat  is  selling  at  50 
cents  a  bushel,  it  takes  twice  as  much  to  pay  his  taxes  as  tt 
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9.  Administrators  believe  they  have  a  mission  to  perform  Instead 


of  constitutional  democracy,  and  toward  a  "government  by  men.- 
T>»»  #^r-4i7in  nf  thiB  tr*«nd  mav  be  conceived  as  an  Inevitable  neces- 
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would  In  years  when  the  price  Is  91  a  bxishel.  The  capacity  of  his 
land  to  produce  more  does  not  vary  with  prices  received.  As  a 
resillt.  there  Is  a  disparity  not  only  In  the  price  he  receives,  but  In 
the  taxes  he  pays  as  well. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
another  outstanding  Inequity  concerning  taxation.  That  Is.  the 
amouut  o<  taz-exenipUoa  securities  outstandlrg: 

Amount  of  tax-exempt  securities  outstand.ng 
(BUllon  dollars] 
1930  (June  30): 

Slates,  counties,  cities,  etc.    (wholly  exempt) 15.1 

Territories  and  Insular  possessions  (wholly  exempt) .1 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation   (partially  exempt).         .8 
Federal   Home  Loan  System    (partially  exempt) 2  8 

Federal   Farm  Loan  System: 

V^'holly    exempt 12 

Partially    exempt 13 

Total - - - 2.  5 

C —  I 

United    States   Oovemment: 

Wholly  exempt 7.3 

Partially    exempt 24.2 

Total 31.S 

Grand  total: 

Wholly  exempt 23  8 

Partially    exempt 29  5 

Wholly  and  partially  exempt 53.3 

This  committee,  of  course,  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  reliev- 
ing the  situation  created  by  these  tax-exempt  securities  but  all  of 
these  lax  problems  are  tied  In  with  the  burden  placed  on  the  farmer 
and  as  we  go  along  and  as  our  Oovemment  becomes  more  complex 
and  more  expensive,  the  btirden  on  the  farmer  Increases  accordingly. 
As  an  Illustration,  according  to  the  latest  published  Information  by 
the  Agriculture  Department  In  pamphlet  form  we  are  advised  that  in 
1932  and  1933  It  required  the  farmers  to  sell  an  averaee  of  three  and 
cne-thlrd  times  as  much  produce  to  pay  their  taxes  as  they  sold  for 
the  same  purpose  in  1913.  This  comes  about  because  farm  taxes 
mounted  while  Income  of  the  farmer  was  sharply  reduced.  Illustrat- 
ing, gross  Income  per  acre  In  1932  was  only  68  percent  of  that  of 
1913  as  contrasted  with  real-estate  taxes  per  acre  at  189  percent 
of  1913  In  other  words,  taxes  In  1932  were  89  p>ercent  above,  while 
gross  income  per  acre  was  34  percent  below  the  pre-war  level. 
(Authority     H.  Doc.  406.) 

We  must  broaden.  In  some  fashion,  the  ba«e  of  taxation.  I 
reallz*-.  of  course,  that  the  great  burden  Is  placed  en  the  farmer 
by  local  taxation.  However,  the  Federal  Government  is  deeply 
Interested  In  a  Just  revision  of  State,  local,  and  Federal  taxes  to 
try  to  bring  atxjut  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden 
of  Ckivernment  costs  throughout.  In  broadening  the  base  of  tax- 
ation, we  should  Include  taxing  the  income  from  tax-exempt  se- 
curities. This  Committee,  composed  as  it  is  of  able  and  learned 
meribers.  should  give  some  thought,  at  an  early  date,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation.  If  some  relief  is  not  afforded  to  place  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  in  accordance  with 
their  ability  to  pay,  the  farmers'  now  disastrous  condition  will 
gradually  become  worse. 

The  farmer,  in  the  past,  has  been  actually  eaten  alive  by  the 
exhorbitant  rates  of  Interest,  exacted  from  him  by  loan  sharks  of 
all  kinds,  and  unconscionable  commissions  that  had  been  charged 
him  The  foregoing,  together  with  the  heavy  burden  of  tax  placed 
on  him.  coupled  again  with  his  low  income,  places  him  in  a  dis- 
astrous position  and  his  future  Is  really  dark.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence which  way  he  looks — It  looks  bad.  This  bill  will  answer,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  interest  problem,  the  credit  problem,  and  some 
of  his  other  dlfflcultles.  but.  of  course,  it  will  not  answer  the  tax 
question.  My  own  thought  Is  that  the  question  of  tax  caruiot  be 
answered  unJesa  we  adopt  either  the  cost  of  production  theory. 
or  proceed  in  some  way  on  a  plan  of  Income  tax  based  on  the  pol- 
icy that  we  must  pay  our  tax  in  accordance  with  our  ability  to 
pay.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  fanner  stands  out  practically 
alone  as  having  the  kind  of  property,  both  real  and  personal  that 
the  assessor  can  And.  Hence,  under  the  present  system,  he  must 
pay  or  lose  his  home — and  that  Is  hapjjenlng  every  day. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  IS.  1940 

Mr.  TH"  T^     Mr.  Speaker,  a  propaganda  film  which  glorl- 
fles  England's  part  In  the  present  European  war  Is  being 


presented  in  the  theaters  of  America.  The  title  of  the 
cinema  production  is  "The  Lion  Has  Wings,"  and  it  is  pro- 
duced by  Alexander  Korda.  It  is  a  London  film  produc- 
tion released  through  United  Artists  and  narrated  by  Lowell 
Thomas.  Emanuel  Silverstone  and  Morris  Helprin  are  listed 
as  the  agents  of  Alexander  Kordi  Film  Prcductions,  Ltd., 
under  the  alien-registration  law.  Why  must  American  citi- 
zens be  subjected  to  such  movie  productions  when  practi- 
cally everyone  will  admit  that  the  motion  picture  The  Lion 
Has  Wings  is  an  attempt  to  propagandize  and  influrnce 
American  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Great  Britain?  The  fol- 
lowing movie  review  article  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post,  March  7,  1940.  It  presents  a  short  summary  and  review 
of  the  motion  picture  The  Lion  Has  Wings. 

Lll ILE 

Like  an  H.  G.  Wells  forecast  In  terrifying  reality.  The  Lion  Has 
Wings  is  an  avowedly  propaganda  film,  at  once  ugly  and  fascinat- 
ing. Made  through  the  coop>eratlon  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  the 
Alexander  Korda  production  opened  yesterday  at  the  Little  Theater. 

No  matter  how  much  one  may  wish  England  to  win  the  war 
against  Hitlerism.  this  film  Is  a  disturbing  experience,  a  grim 
ultimatum  that  in  wartime  int«^lllgence  goes  on  the  shelf  while 
life  Is  disorganized  for  a  parade  of  destruction.  Factories  turn  out 
death  missiles,  the  triumphs  of  life  becoming  the  deaths  of 
Others.  Smiling  Englishmen  and  grim-faced  Nazis  reflect  the 
disease  of  civilization. 

The  Lion  Has  Wings  is  presented  not  only  for  Its  unqtiestlon- 
ably  interesting  picture  of  how  the  war  is  being  waited,  but  as 
an  example  of  propaganda.  One  can  only  be  thankful  that  here 
we  are  able  to  an.ilyze  Its  approach  rather  than  be  Influenced  by  it. 

Noncomparative  things  are  compared.  All  Nazis  goosestep;  they 
have  none  of  the  traditional  sports  of  the  English.  Death,  when 
it  comes  to  the  flying  English,  come  gloriously  and  off  screen;  but 
the  Grim  Reaper  sends  the  taut-faced  Nazi  plummeting  earth- 
wards In  his  airplane  in  full  view  of  the  camera. 

The  details  of  modem  war  making  are  strikingly  revealed.  The 
amazing  central  control  room  from  which  all  fighting  planes  are 
directed,  where  It  is  possible  to  listen  by  radio  to  a  sky  battle 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  the  R.  A.  F.  In  action  over  the  Kiel 
Canal  are  tied  together  in  a  slim  story  which  only  years  of  future 
suffering  can  posoibly  conclude.  Lowell  Thomas  voices  the  pre- 
liminary narration.  Ralph  Rlchirdson.  Merle  Oberon.  and  June 
Duprez  are  the  "names"  in  a  cast  drawn  from  England's  fighters. 

R.  L.  C. 


National   Labor   Relations    Board    Bears    Swords 

Instead   of   Scales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  AMERICAN  LAW   AND  LAWYERS.   A  NATIONAL 
WEEKLY  LEGAL  PAPER  PUBLISHED  IN   CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article 
Is  by  Col.  O.  R.  McGuire,  a  bar  leader  and  general  counsel  of 
the  American  Good  Government  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

[From.  American  Law  and   Lawyers] 

Sats  Bar  Pl.an  Won.D  PuFv-rNT  Unt.mr  Rri-rNcs — Tisttmont  in 
Labor  Board  Probi:  Held  To  Show  Valcte  or  Locan-Walteb  Mtas- 
URB — Cnn,  Servtcb  Urged.  Too 

Washington — Testimony  offered  at  the  Smith  committee  Investi- 
gation of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  there  has  been  inadequate  administrative  control  and  inade- 
quate Judicial  review  of  the  Board's  factual  decisions,  according  to 
Col.  O  R.  McGuire.  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
committee  on  administrative  law. 

To  the  leader  in  the  American  Bar's  campaign  for  legislation 
designed  to  bring  the  Federal  bureaucracy  under  control,  the  Labor 
Board  hearings  have  been  an  object  lesson  pointing  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  measure  such  as  the  Logan-Walter  bill. 

BEST  AIMS  DISCREOnXD 

The  best  objectives  In  Government  may  be  discredited  and  de- 
feated. Colonel  McGuire  declared,  when: 

1.  Administrators  come  tiearlng  swords  Instead  of  scales. 
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a.  Administrators  believe  they  hare  a  mission  to  perform  Instead 
ol  adnlnlsterlng  the  law  as  written. 

S   Subcrdlnates  are  able  to  threaten  cltl«n9. 

4.  Employees  may  attend  meetings  of  either  workers  or  employers 
St  the  expense  of  their  hosts.  ^   ..^   *   *, 

5  The  record  of  hearings  before  exmminers  are  such  that  they 
fall  to  show  upon  appeal  to  the  Board  or  on  re<rlew  in  the  courts 
what  actually  transpired. 

6  There  Rre  consultations  between  examiners  and  trial  attor- 
neys, with  employer  or  employees  or  both  excluded. 

SUBJECT  TO  PBZSSURX 

It  mu-^t  be  noted  in  mitigation  of  the  Labor  Board's  faults. 
Colonel  McGuire  continued,  that  It  has  been  subjected  to  pres- 
sure In  the  selection  of  its  subordinates  because  It  did  not  have 
the  protection  of  clvll-service  laws. 

•No  administrator  can   build   a  permanent   force  under  such   a 
system  as  that  prescribed  in  the  law  for  the  Labor  Board.    The  same 
situation  exists  as  to  some  of  the  other  boards  and  commissions    : 
created  since  1933  and  some  subordinates  of  such  boards  not  only    I 
resent  any  attempt  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  the  law  but 
they  even  go  to  the  extent  of  opposing  any  attempt  to  subject  ap-    , 
polntments  of  examiners  and  attorneys  for  such  agencies  to  the 
requU-emcnts  of  the  clvll-servlce  law.     Even  where  the  heads  of  the 
agencies  are  sympathetic  to  both  control  by  law  and  to  civ.l  8er^■lce. 
these  bureaucratic  subordinates  are  able  to  malte  such  reforms  most 
difficult  to  obtain." 

WOtTLD  CORSECT  FAULTS 

Colonel  McGuire  added  that  the  Logan- Walter  administrative  law 
bill  wou'd  correct  most  if  not  all  of  the  defects  In  the  Labor  Relations 
Act  bv  requiring  regulations  to  be  Issued  after  public  notice  and 
public  heurinsT,  subject  to  Judicial  review  for  the  guidance  of  attor- 
neys and  examiners  In  the  field,  also,  by  requiring  the  record  of  all 
thar  transpired  at  tl.e  hearlnfrs  to  be  openly,  fairly,  and  accurately 
ma-ie  for  u-e  rn  appeal  to  the  Board  or  on  review  In  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeal,  with  the  courts  having  sufTlclent  Jurisdiction  to 
review  and  reverse  the  findings  of  facts  when  not  reasonably  sup- 
pcrUd  bv  record  evidence 

•Garn'son  at  first  and  now  MHdden  had  a  difficult  Job  to  perform, 
said  McGuire  "and  thev  have  not  always  had  the  assistance  of 
qrallflod  and  unbiased  colleagues.  Neither  have  they  had  procedure 
laid  down  in  the  law  for  their  own  guidance  of  their  subordinates. 
I  have  many  times  pointed  out  that  It  Is  impossible  for  the  head  of 
a  governmental  ap.ency  to  be  Informed  as  to  the  action  of  his  sub- 
ordinates unless  such  subordinates  are  compelled  to  make  a  proper 
record  so  that  bias,  mistakes,  and  Ineptitude  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  such  head. 

"I  be'.l»ve  that  this  Investigation  has  already  demonstrated  that 
the  Lopan -Walter  bill  should  be  enacted  Into  law  at  the  earliest 
'possible  date  so  as  to  correct  the  defects  uncovered  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Labor  Relations  Act  and  similar  defects  which  could  be 
uncovered  In  n  number  of  other  agencies  If  they  were  subjected  to  a 
similar  searching  investigation  "  After  that  will  come  reforms  in  the 
metliods  of  selectlncj  personnel  pursuant  to  a  selective  civil-service 
law  to  man  such  agencies  " 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  RAYMOND  8.  SPRINGER.  OF  INDIANA 


Mr.  GILLIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark. I  include  the  following  article  by  the  Honorable  Ray- 
mond  S.  Springer,  my   esteemed   colleague   from   Indiana, 
which  appears  in  the  April  ls.<;ue  of  the  National  Republic: 
[From  the  National  Republic  for  April  1940] 

CHECKREIN    rC«    BUHZAUCRACY 

Drastic  developments  in  European  history  during  the  past  few 
years  have  brought  on  conditions  under  which  many  of  those 
countries  now  find  their  destinies  subjc^ct  to  the  whims  and 
fanc'e«;  cf  ambitious  men  ^ho  have  usurped  the  power  of  "govern- 
ment bv  law"  and  established  dictatorships  We  abhor  such  forms 
of  eovernment  yet.  pcVfi'aps.  faU  to  see  tlie  existence  in  our  own 
Government  in  Washington  a  startling  parallel  to  the  very  methods 
by  which  those  tvrants  rose  to  power. 

For  the  past  50  years  the  trend  in  our  Nation  has  been  away 
from  "govermneut  by  law."  based  on  our  fundamental  concept 


of  constitutional  democracy,  and  toward  a  "government  by  men. 
The  origin  of  this  trend  may  be  conceived  as  an  Inevitable  necM- 
slty  to  supply  methods  of  administrative  regulations  required  to 
meet  the  expansion  of  Government  concurrent  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  social  and  economic  life.  But  the  danger  Ues  in 
failure  to  provide  adequate  safeguards  against  the  usurpuUon  of 
fundamental  principles;  against  human  weaknesses  and  man"* 
inhumanity  to  man. 

The  tendency  toward  expanding  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
In  Washington  by  creating  administrative  agencies  with  authority 
to  regulate  and  control  activities  of  the  governed  has  increased 
manyfold  In  the  last  decade.  Today  there  are  one-hundred-and- 
thlrty-odd  administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  not 
including  the  various  bureaus  Into  which  the  departments  are 
divided.  In  addition  to  the  great  number  of  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington there  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  a  vast  number 
of  subsidiary  ofBces  of  these  agencies,  each  with  Its  many  oftlcers 
and  employees  with  discretionary  powers  to  regulate  and  control 
Thus  Is  estebllshed  In  our  Government  In  Washington,  and 
throughout  our  Nation,  an  army  of  regulators  whose  conduct  and 
control  may  be  a  real  and  potential  menace  to  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 

TO  say  that  the  dan^r  In  this  situation  Is  merely  potential,  and 
with  ungrounded  claim  for  real  fear.  Is  not  true.  There  have  been 
many  Instances  where  administrative  officials  have  assumed  au- 
thority beyond  the  written  law.  These  Instances  have  occurred  In 
nearly  every  channel  of  enterprise  and  trade  which,  under  otir 
rapid  social  and  economic  advancement,  has  been  subject  to  some 
degree  of  governmental  regulation.  Labor.  Industry,  and  agricul- 
ture alike  have  experienced  unpleasantrles  of  varying  degree  from 
the  aberrations  of  a  minor  ofSclal  to  the  administrative  absolutism 
of  a  bureau  chief. 

There  was  a  case  In  which  a  matter  of  law  was  preventing  the 
introduction  of  certain  documents  as  evidence  in  a  hearing  being 
conducted  by  a  Federal  commission  In  Washington.  The  Govern- 
ment's attorney  had  moved  to  have  these  documents  admitted 
over  the  defense  c-iuns-ls  objections.  The  defense  counsel  insisted 
that  under  the  rules  of  evidence  the  documents  were  Inadmissible. 
The  commission  J-adge.  with  full  power  over  tlie  hearing.  Informed 
the  attorney  for  defense  that  he  (the  Judge)  "would  make  a  law  ' 
to  fit  the  occasion.  He  legislated  accordingly  and  the  evidence  was 
admitted. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  not  so  long  ago  was 
forced  by  a  storm  of  jxjpular  protest  to  rescind  a  ru'.lng  regarding 
the  sale  of  time  on  the  air  for  the  discussion  of  controversial  sub- 
jects.    There  was  no  available  Judicial  remedy. 

A  few  months  npo  the  then  Director  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  devised  a  policy  which  would 
have  had  disastrous  effect  on  th?  small  country  weekly  news- 
papers. At  once  he  was  besieged  by  protests  from  Members  of 
Congress  on  both  sides,  and  Immediately  he  took  steps  to  so  clarify 
the  ruling  as  to  remove  the  objectionable  features.  Again  there 
I    was  no  legal  remedy. 

These  are  Instances  where  lusty  and  powerful  groups  were  In- 
jured and  whose  protests  could  not  be  ignored.  But  the  essence 
of  democracy  is  to  extend  the  protection  of  Justice  to  otherwise 
defenseless  minorities.  For  every  case  where  public  protest  was 
effective  there  are  scores  of  obscure  cases  where  Inarticulate  groups 
and  Individuals  must  suffer  In  silence  under  the  tyranny  of  man- 
made  rules  that  contravene  law-made  rules. 

The  cause  for  the  controversy  which  sprang  up  over  certain 
questions  to  be  Incorporated  In  the  taking  of  the  census  can  be 
ascribed  to  an  act  of  administrative  absolutism.  In  the  tempest 
over  pome  of  the  questlonfi  to  be  asked.  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobty 
(Republican,  New  Hampshire)  points  out  that  the  questions  to 
which  he  obJecUd  were  not  a  matter  of  law.  They  were  placed  in 
the  census  questionnaire  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who,  under 
the  law  Is  given  the  power  to  phrase  the  questions.  Senator 
ToBEY's  objection  was  on  the  ground  that  the  questions  exceeded 
the  law  In  a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  he  said,  "If  •  •  • 
an  unauthorized  ruling  of  a  departmental  bureau  constitutes  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  then  it  Is  Important  that  the  F>eople  recall 
that  such  were  the  tactics  of  Hitler  In  gaining  powers  never  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people.  It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  attempts  of  depart- 
ments to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  ftinction  of  a  legislative 
body     •      •     •." 

In  my  district  In  Indiana  there  is  now  being  conducU-d  an 
investigation  of  a  case  In  which  a  subscriber  to  the  program  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  was  ordered  by  a 
local  official  of  the  A.  A.  A.  to  mow  down  a  certain  percentage  cf 
his  wheat  acreage  before  It  ripened.  In  answer  to  the  farmer's 
protest  that  the  order  was  not  consLstent  with  his  total  acreage 
the  official  assured  him  that  It  was  the  order  of  the  cotmty  com- 
mittee and  must  be  complied  with.  Assuming  that  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  obey  the  order,  the  farmer  followed  Instructions,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  compelled  to  purchase  seed  for  his  next 
planting  As  this  Is  written  a  report  of  the  Investigation  has  not 
been  received,  but  It  Is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  If  the  order 
Is  shown  to  be  In  error  the  farmer  stlU  has  no  recourse  to  oom- 
pensaUon  A  similar  case  In  another  Midwestern  State  resulted 
in  a  reprimand  from  Washington  being  directed  upon  the  Stat«. 
county   and  local  officials,  but  left  the  farmer  to  suffer  his  loea. 
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author  of  two  books  and  is  a  former  supreme  counselor  of 


My  friends  of  the  radio  audience,  the  question,  ShaH  the  Barden 
„,...;, w.^»r,.»    H    R    7ia.q    he  adoDted.  Is  one  that  I,  together  wltn 
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ThM«  are  tnit  a  few  of  the  examples  of  the  trend  toward  "gov- 
ernment by  men."  and  the  abVL^e  of  uncontrolled  discretionary 
power  to  regvilate  ».nd  control.  When  a  rule  adversely  affects  a 
given  group  sufficient  pressure  may  be  brought  to  change  or  qualify 
the  rule;  or  when  the  action  meets  with  the  disapproval  of  the 
majority  cf  the  citizenry  popular  protest  wlU  nu'.llfy  it;  but  when  a 
fiingle  Inc'.lvldual  or  concern  Is  caused  to  stiiTer  there  Is  no  choice 
but  to  bear  the  burden  of  "the  forgotten  man"  with  no  right  of 
appeal 

Refrulatlon  by  commission  began  to  attract  attention  long  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  present  administration,  but  the  rapid  i^owth 
of  a  tendency  toward  Increased  regulation,  combined  with  the 
realization  of  a  strange  parallel  to  the  trend  which  has  culminated 
in  toUlilarlan  governments  abroad,  has  brought  an  Increasing  de- 
mand for  "a  law  to  regulate  the  regulators."  Documentary  evidence 
cf  congressional  heed  to  this  need  and  demand  lies  In  a  bill  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman  Francis  E. 
WALTI3.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  In  the  Senate  by  the  late 
Senator  Marvll  M  Logan.  Democrat,  of  Kentucky.  This  bill,  the  so- 
called  Walter-Logan  bill,  was  prepared  to  meet  the  long-standing 
and  ever-growing  need  for  an  administrative  law  act  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Asaoc'.atlon.  and  other  groups  Interested  In  trend3  which 
endanger  our  government  by  law."  have  recognized  the  need  for. 
and  urged  the  passage  of,  such  an  act. 

As  a  mmorlty  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  which  Congressman  Walter  Is  a  ranking 
majority  raembor.  I  have  come  to  know  and  respect  the  man  as  a 
sincere  believer  In  the  preservation  of  constitutional  rights  and 
liberties  And  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Conxmlttee  It  has  been 
my  privilege  not  only  to  become  familiar  with  the  Walter-Ixsgan 
bill,  but  also  to  make  a  study  of  the  actual  need  for  an  adminis- 
trative law  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  recognition  of  the 
need  alone  Influenced  Mr.  Walter  to  sponsor  the  House  draft  of 
the  bill,  and  It  was  my  pleasure  to  concur  In  the  favorable  report 
of  the  committee. 

In  order  further  to  understand  the  need  for  an  administrative 
law  act  It  Is  best  to  lock  briefly  over  the  developments  in  govern- 
ment upon  which  the  tendency  toward  "government  by  men"  ha^ 
been  permitted  to  feed. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  Constlt"tlon  of  the  United  States 
divided  the  power  of  Government  Into  three  parts,  each  acting  as 
check  on  the  other.  The  legl^atlve  power  was  vested  !n  Congress; 
the  executive  and  administrative  powers  In  the  Executive,  and  the 
Judicial  power  In  the  courts.  But.  despite  the  fact  that  It  was  nec- 
essary for  Congress  to  extend  the  administrative  officers  and  agen- 
cies certain  discretionary  powers.  It  was  never  Intended  that  those 
agencies  shculd  assvime  unrestrained  legislative,  executive,  and  Judl- 
clai  powers  beyond  constitutional  provisions. 

nie  statutes  of  1789  created  discretionary  authority  for  the  Issu- 
-ance  of  rules  and  regulations.  Under  these  statutory  provisions  a 
system  cf  complete  review  of  administrative  decisions  of  Federal 
agencies.  t>oth  as  to  the  law  and  the  fact,  was  carried  on  by  the 
courts  until  the  turn  of  the  present  century.  The  trlal-and-error 
method,  at  that  time  not  Involved  with  the  complications  of  our 
present-day  economic  and  social  problems,  sufficed  until  rapidly 
changing  conditions  drastically  altered  this  practice  of  review  by 
the  courts  Later  statutes,  creating  additional  administrative 
agencies.  In  a  great  many  Instances  provided  for  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  decisions.  At  the  same  time,  however,  many  restric- 
tions were  placed  on  Judicial  review  by  these  same  statutes.  In  a 
recent  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  was  held  to  t>e  free  from  Judicial  supervision  regard- 
ing its  findings  of  facts,  although  the  facts  were  disputed. 

There  Is  a  noticeable  lack  of  unlform.lty,  in  statutes  creating  new 
Federal  administrative  agencies,  of  provisions  for  the  scope  of 
Judicial  review,  and  none  of  them  contain  provisions  to  establish 
the  practice  and  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  agencies  In  con- 
ducting hearings  and  deciding  controversies.  A  few  of  these  statutes 
provide  that  the  decision  of  the  agency  Is  final  and  conclusive,  only 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence;  In  others,  if  supported  by 
evidence:  but  some  simply  provide  that  the  decision  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

Under  this  system  It  la  not  at  all  surprising  that  many  cf  these 
administrative  agencies  consider  themselves  above  the  law,  and 
practice  a  contemptuoua  disregard  for  both  the  Congress  and  the 
court*. 

For  obvious  reasons  It  would  be  both  Impractical  and  Impossible 
to  abolish  all  of  these  administrative  agencies.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  those  created  for  political  reasons  and  others  which 
have  outlived  their  useftilness  could  and  should  be  done  away 
with  All  thoae  which  are  essential  counterparts  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  necessary  to  the  needs  of  govesrunent  should  be 
subject  to,  and  assisted  by,  "a  uniform  procedure  for  adminis- 
trative determinations  and  for  Judicial  review  thereof  to  see  that 
the  administrative  agencies  remain  within  the  terms  of  the  law, 
both  In  the  hearings  accorded  and  In  applying  the  law  to  the  rec- 
ord facts."     The  Walter-Logan  bill  proposes  to  supply  that  proce- 

dUI5. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6324)  providing  for  the  more  expeditious  settle- 
ment of  disputes  with  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Is  not  a  hastily  drawn  bit  of  proposed  legls!atlon.  For  more  than 
3  years  It  was  carefully  considered  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. The  principles  have  been  approved  not  only  by  the  board  of 
governors  and  the  house  of  delegates  of  that  association,  but  also 
y-y  the  State  bar  a&scciatlons  of  California.  Colorado.  Illinois, 
r.'ebraska.  Ohio,  and  Oregon  Approval  has  been  given  the  bill  by 
I  he  conunittee  on  administrative  law  of  the  National  Association 
I  f  Women  Lawyers,  the  city  bar  associations  of  Boston.  Cleveland, 
Dallas.  St  Louis.  Phoenix,  and  Philadelphia,  and  undoubtedly  addi- 
tional bar  associations  will  submit  their  approvals  from  meetings 
scheduled  through  the  coming  months.  The  bill  Is  also  acceptable 
to  a  number  of  associations  and  organizations  of  business  and 
labor. 

When  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  already  approved  by  many  na- 
tionally representative  groups,  associations,  and  organizations,  be- 
come familiar  to  the  country  at  large,  there  will  unquestionably 
follow  from  the  citizens  who  see  the  dangers  of  arbitrary  rule  by 
centralized  government,  hearty  support  for  a  legislative  measure 
which  proposes  to  curb  the  tendency  of  Federal  agencies  to  exercise 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical   administrative  powers  beyond  the  law. 

In  the  studious  consideration  given  this  bill  before  its  final 
drafting  every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  all  possible  objectionable 
features,  and  particular  attention  was  directed  toward  making  It 
feasible  without  creating  provisions  that  would  In  any  way  tend 
to  retard  the  functions  of  administrative  government  or  burden 
the  Judicial.  TTiat  this  effort  was  successful  to  a  high  degree  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  bill,  after  an  exhaustive  study  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  was  unanimously  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee with  but  little  change  from  the  original  draft. 

The  progress  of  the  bill  In  Congress  has  t>een  satisfactory,  but 
not  too  rapid  to  be  consistent  with  lt3  scop>e  and  Importance  As 
this  Is  written.  Its  consideration  has  been  temporarily  postponed 
by  legislative  procedure  which  caused  the  measure  to  be  stricken 
from  the  Consent  Calendar,  which  action  will  necessitate  Its  being 
reported  undor  a  rule.  The  rule  has  already  been  secured,  and 
there  Is  every  Indication  that  it  will  receive  favorable  action, 
which  will  bring  the  biU.  H.  R.  6324.  to  the  Hoor  of  the  House 
for  debate  and  final  action  perhaps  fairly  concurrent  with  the 
appearance  of  this  article  In  print.  The  companion  bill  In  the 
St^nate.  S.  915.  has  been  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  awaits  consideration  by  the  upper  house.  In  the 
last  session  of  Congress  this  same  bill  wiis  p;issed  by  the  Senate 
under  a  unanimous  consent  rule,  but  was  resclncied  at  the  request 
of  Senator  Minton  (Democrat,  Indiana). 

I  would  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  declare  that  the  Walter- 
Logan  bill  will  be  a  cure-all.  but  I  sincerely  Ijelleve  that  it  repre- 
sents a  step  In  the  right  direction  for  removing  unlimited  power 
from  the  hands  of  administrative  officials — a  condition  which, 
if  permitted  to  continue  without  restrictions,  can  but  mean  the 
eventual  loss  of  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  in  America.  • 
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Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article  entitled  "Com- 
munism in  America"  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Soterios 
Nicholson,  distinguished  Washington  la^^Ter  and  author, 
which  appeared  in  the  California  Greek  Newspaper  of  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1940.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  a  leader  among  Greek- 
American  citizens  of  this  country  and  his  Niews  concerning 
the  dangers  of  Communism  are  worthy  of  careful  thought 
and  attention.  Ke  was  bcm  at  Kallianl,  Corinth,  Greece, 
educated  in  Tripolis  and  Athens  until  1903.  when  he  came  to 
the  United  States  to  complete  his  education  at  Emerson  Insti- 
tute and  George  Washington  University  Law  School.  He 
entered  the  United  States  Army  during  the  World  War  and 
won  a  captain's  commission,  and  served  in  various  distin- 
guished capacities.  He  has  been  admitted  to  practice  law  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Marj'land.  and  Michigan,  and 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    He  is  the 
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author  of  two  books  and  is  a  former  supreme  counselor  of 
the  Greek -American  Order  of  Ahepa.  His  article  on  Com- 
munism follows: 

COMMtrKTSM   IN  AXfBlICA 

Washington.  D.  C — The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
guaranteed  bv  the  Con.«[titutlon  of  the  United  States  to  every  person 
living  within  the  borders  of  this  great  wide  country,  has  been  mis- 
understood and  frequently  abused  by  a  certain  cIasb  of  people  One 
cannot  very  well  blame  the  average  man.  woman,  or  child  who 
listens  to  a  flowery  speech  or  reads  some  articles  inspired  by  commu- 
nistic propaganda  and  beUeves  nxlsot&tements  uttered  or  written 
about  the  fine  work  some  other  cotintry  or  covintrles  are  doing 
contrary  to  our  principles  of  government. 

L*T  tJB  rXAMINI  THE  GAUSS  AND  U'lULT 

The  main  reason  for  being  convinced  in  any  argument  Is  the 
novelty  of  the  thing.  Human  beings  are  eager  for  more  knowledge, 
and,  i»rticularly  so  when  they  hear  or  read  something  different 
than  what  they  have  known  before.  Another  reanon  la  the  general 
and  Individual  dissatisfaction  of  existing  conditions.  There  are 
other  factors,  but  those  are  the  main  points  to  discuss  for  our 
purpose.  The  first  one — eagerness  for  more  knowledge — Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  educated  class  alone  but  to  all  classea.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions.  The  so-called  educated  class,  however,  ana- 
lyzes the  pros  and  cons  and  makes  Ite  own  deductions.  Some  people 
erf  this  category — nav.  even  professors — conclude  contrary  to  what 
one  may  logically  expect  Con^erelcn  of  some  of  the  people  cf  this 
Class  to  comraunl^m  la  the  most  dangerous.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
They  have  the  faculty  and  ability  to  enlarge  the  arguments  In  favor 
o*  this  theory  and  make  It  easier  understood  and  more  attractive 
lor  general  consumption,  though  untrue. 

The  other  cause — dissatisfaction — bas  more  followers,  because. 
When  the  people  are  discontented  with  their  economical  welfare, 
they  are  wUllng  to  have  a  change  In  usual  forms  of  government  or 
conditions  and  are  ready  to  try  anything  for  the  better.  It  is  this 
group  which  Is  the  prey  of  Communists.  The  disapproval  of  exist- 
ing conditions  makes  the  mind  of  such  a  people  more  receptive  of 
the  change,  and.  hence,  more  Bupporters  of  the  theory. 

The  effect  Is  now  happily  understood  by  both  classes  of  people 
above-mentioned,  and  they  less  and  less  adhere  to  the  cause  of 
communism  They  understand  that  such  a  phUosophy  Is  unwork- 
able destructive  to  the  natural  Initiative  of  each  person,  and. 
instead  of  bringing  freedom  to  the  Individual  or  equality  to  all,  as 
has  been  advocated  by  the  proponents.  It  conclusively  produces 
restraint  slavery,  and  autocratic  powers  to  one  Individual,  whofe 
aim  is  not  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  aU  the  people  In  his  realm 
but  to  his  Immediate  supporters  only. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  do  not  "^all"  as  easily  as  It  was 
apparently  Uiought  by  Communist  leaders.  Amerlcarw  know  how 
and  when  to  show  their  displeasure  of  prevailing  situations.  They 
will  do  It  In  their  own  way — the  constitutional  way,  the  change  of 
leadership  the  polls  No  one  should  be  afraid  of  the  state  of  affairs 
to  America.     If  In  doubt,  :ook  at  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

It  U  generally  agreed  that  the  United  States  should  be  still  In  a 
better  position  than  It  Is  today.  It  la  a  country  of  plenty,  and  yet 
there  are  people  who  actually  starve,  depend  upon  charity  or  dole. 
There  Is  undoubtedly  something  wrong,  but  this  eventually  will  be 
corrected  There  are  many  elements  aa  contributory  causes  for 
prevailing  conditions.  Too  many  to  discuss  In  this  short  article, 
but  the  remedy  Ilea  with  us— the  people.  One  of  the  main  causes 
of  this  condition  is  the  lack  of  faith.  Let  us  think  of  better  tunta 
with  faith.  Instill  faith  In  the  youths  of  America.  Keep  them 
away  from  destructive  elements — atheism,  communism,  and  the 
other  "Isms."  Their  tender  minds  are  apt  to  go  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. It  is  not  their  fault.  They  are  eager  to  learn.  Their  paf^nts 
teachers  professors,  politicians,  high  officeholders,  etc.  should 
explain  the  difference  very  carefully  so  that  they  may  see  the  right 
tram  the  wrong  way.  Do  not  keep  them  In  Ignorance,  but  explain 
to  them  the  truth.  Then,  and  only  then,  we  shaU  construct  a 
better  America  for  tomorrow. 


Amendment  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GRAHAM  A.  HARDEN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  IS.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GRAHAM  A.  BARDKN,  OF  NORTH 
^^  CAROLINA 


Mr  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  address  deUvered 
by  me  recently  over  the  radio: 


My  friends  of  the  radio  audience,  the  question.  ShaH  the  Barden 
amendment*.  H.  R.  7133.  be  adopted.  Is  one  that  I.  *<«**fjf'  '"l,^ 
practically  every  farm  organization  In  America,  and  millions  or 
agricultural  people,  very  definitely  answer  in  the  affirmative?  For 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  background  for  these  amendments,  let  me 
say  that  after  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  had  been  to  effect  ••^ral 
months.  It  was  discovered  that  Congress  had  not  only  fa"*"  "^ 
many  ln.>^U\nce8  to  clarify  the  law,  and  provide  adequate  machinery 
With  which  to  apply  it  without  considerable  dislocation,  but  had 
left  certain  phrases  and  terms  open  for  toterpretatlon  and  when 
interpreted  by  the  then  Administrator,  Mr.  Andrews,  he  not  oniy 
refused  to-  recognize  the  exemption  Intended,  and  granted  a^- 
culture  and  agricultural  operations  by  Congress,  but  he  proceeded 
to  put  agriculture  In  a  strait  Jacket.  His  ruling  has  not  been 
set  aside  nor  changed.  Wliether  he  changes  the  Interpretation  or 
not  the  law  should  be  so  written  that  agriculture  and  processors  of 
agricultural  products  would  not  face  either  a  new  Interpretation  of 
the  law,  or  a  change  In  regulations  every  time  administrators  are 
changed,  or  every  time  the  Admtolstrator  changes  his  mind. 

Let  us.  for  a  moment,  look  at  the  problems  confronting  agricul- 
ture using  the  same  base  period  as  used  by  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  that  period,  between  1910 
and  1914.  We  find  that  In  1937  farm  prices  were  21  percent  »bove 
base  period;  In  1938  farm  prices  were  22  percent  lower  than  In  ItWT. 
and  5  percent  lower  than  they  were  In  1910  and  1914.  In  1939 
farm  prices  were  24  percent  lower  than  they  were  In  1937.  and  7 
percent  lower  than  in  1910  to  1914.  With  labor  supplies  and 
materials  used  by  agriculture  Increasmg  In  cost.  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  agriculture  should  become  alarmed  with  the  same  old  custom 
in  vogue  of  having  the  industrial  areas  fix  the  price  on  every- 
thing they  sell,  and  also  fix  the  price  on  everjrthlng  they  buy  from 

the  farmer?  j.    .    ^      ♦_.   i 

These   amendments   do   not   hamper,   hinder,    or   cost    Industrial 

labor  1  penny  or  add  1  minute  to  their  day's  work.    They  do  not 

destroy  nor  attempt  to  destroy  the  wage-hour  law.    As  a  matter  of 

fact  they  make  It  more  workable.  ...  ,     « 

The  Wage-Hour  Act  has  now  been  In  operation  approximately  a 
years,  during  which  time  a  nimiber  of  problems  have  confronted 
both  those  operating  under  the  act  and  the  Administrator  who  la 
charged  with  Its  enforcement.  In  the  brief  time  allotted  me  I 
can  only  discuss  briefly  the  most  Important  ones,  which  are: 

First.  The  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands  situation; 

Second.  The  partial  exemption  of  agriculture  from  hoxuB  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  section  7  (c); 

Third.  White-collar  exemptions; 

Fourth,  Area  of  production  covering  practically  all  agriculture; 

Fifth.  Home  work  or  piece  work  In  rural  areas. 

Discussing  these  subjects  In  the  order  mentioned,  we  come,  first, 
to  the  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands  situation.  The  act  as  It  now 
stands  makes  no  provision  for  the  Administrator  to  fit  the  law  to 
the  conditions  existing  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  As 
a  result  of  an  Investigation  conducted  by  the  Labor  Department. 
It  was  found  that  not  only  were  conditions  In  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  entirely  different  from  those  existing  In  the 
United  States  but  It  was  found  that  great  hardships  would  be 
imposed  on  Iwth  labor  and  employers  unless  the  Administrator  were 
given  some  discretion  In  the  application  of  the  act  to  this  Territory 
through  Industry  committees.  The  Identical  amendments  con- 
tained to  the  Barden  bill  were  recommended  by  the  Wage-Hour 
Division;  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  by  General  Wlnshlp 
and  by  Admiral  Leahy.  Governor  Generals;  and  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Senate.  This  history  would  certainly  Indicate  that  these 
amendments  are  not  only  desirable  but  most  necessary. 

Second.  The  partial  exemption  from  hours  generally  referred  to 
as  section  7  (c)  has  practically  been  destroyed  by  toterpretatlve 
bulletins  and  rulings  by  the  Administrator. 

Third.  White-collar  exemptions:  In  the  present  act  there  is  no 
Buch  thing  as  white-collar  workers'  exemption,  except  the  following 
section,  which  Is  13  (a)  1:  "Any  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative,  professional,  or  local  retail  capacity,  or  In 
the  capacity  of  outside  salesman  (as  such  terms  are  defined  and 
delineated  by  regulations  of  the  Administrator) ."  As  absurd  as  It 
may  sound.  It  Is  nevertheless  tnle  that  the  Administrator  Is  now 
confronted  with  men  drawtog  as  much  as  $7,000  per  year  and  more 
who  are  imder  this  act.  and  apparently  there  Is  no  way  to  take 
them  out  without  an  amendment.  My  amendment  Is  very  simple 
and  provides  as  follows:  After  exempting  those  exempted  In  13  (a)  1, 
I  quote  "or  at  a  guaranteed  monthly  salary  of  $150  or  more,  or  at  a 
guaranteed  yearly  salary  of  $1,800  or  more.  If  such  employee  la  not 
required  by  his  employer  to  work  any  specified  mlnlmtmi  niunber  of 
hours  In  any  workday,  workweek,  or  other  period,  and  has  been 
notified  by  his  employer  in  writing  to  that  effect."  Without  this 
amendment  It  Is  absolutely  unfair  to  the  Administrator  to  expect 
him  to  perform  an  utterly  impossible  Job  by  enforctog  the  act. 
As  it  IB  now  written,  columnists,  newspaper  reporters,  and  others 
who  have  responsible  Jobs,  and  sometimes  like  to  go  to  a  baseball 
eame  play  golf  or  take  an  afternoon  out  for  fishing,  either  must 
foreeo  this  pleasure  or  violate  the  act.  I  am  wUlIng  to  leave  It  to 
the  American  people  which  wovUd  happen.  It  U  very  clear  to  mo 
that  we  have  In  this  country  at  the  present  time  more  than  a  stiffl- 
clent  number  of  law  violators  without  attempting  to  Increase  the 
number  by  growing  a  new  crop.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  nieet 
and  know  personaUy  the  present  Administrator  and  a  number  at 
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hl«  avtsfantB.  Thw*  Is  n«  qnesf  Ion  In  my  mind  but  thnt  they  are  ' 
blgh-type  intelligent  gmtlemen.  itrlvtng  aa  best  they  can  to  admin- 
ister a  l»w  full  of  ambiguities  and  terms  almost  Impossible  of 
Interpretation,  construction,  or  application,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  unless  the  amendments  Included  In  the  Barden  bill  or 
amendmentw  of  sUnllau-  purport  are  adopted  the  act  will  pull  Its  own 
house  down,  and  Industrial  labor  will  lose  the  protection  and 
benefits  wh'.ch  It  has  heretofore  and  Is  now  recelvln,- 

Ff^urth  Area  of  production :  This  term  has  prob  ibly  given  more 
trouble  both  to  the  Admlmstrator.  to  agriculture,  and  to  agricul- 
tural operations  than  the  remainder  of  the  act.  and  la  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  these  amendments  Section  13  (a)  (10) 
under  the  heading  of  exemptions  from  wages  and  hours  reads  as 
follows: 

•"To  any  Individual  employed  within  the  area  of  production  (as 
defined  by  the  Administrator)  engaged  In  handling,  packing,  stor- 
ing, ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying,  preparing  In  their 
raw  or  natural  state,  or  canning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodities  for  market,  or  In  making  cheese  or  butter  or  other 
dairy  products." 

The  souce  of  the  trouble  being  the  term  "area  of  production"  (as 
ilefined  by  the  Administrator).  Since  the  former  Administrator.  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  his  legal  and  economic  departments  finished  defining 
this  term,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  either  understand  It.  apply 
It.  or  operate  under  It.  His  definition  consists  of  four  lengthy  para- 
graph.s.  the  first  of  which  limits  the  number  of  employees  to  seven 
and  the  last  ore  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

••(d)  If  he  performs  those  operations  on  materials  all  of  which 
come  from  farms  in  the  Immediate  locality  of  the  establishment 
where  he  Is  employed  and  the  establishment  Is  located  In  the  open 
covintry  or  In  a  niral  community.  As  used  In  this  sutKectlon  (d) 
•Immediate  locality"  shall  not  Include  any  distance  of  more  than 
10  miles,  and  open  country'  or  'rural  conun unity"  shall  not  in- 
clude any  city  or  town  of  2.500  or  greater  population,  according  to 
the  Fifteenth  United  States  Census.  1930  ' 
(Imagine  area  of  production  hatching  this!) 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind,  nor  was  there  in  the  mind  of 
Congress  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed,  but  that  they  intended 
to  exempt  those  agricultural  operations  carried  on  within  the  area 
where  the  commodities  or  products  were  normally  and  commercially 
produced  TTiey  did  not  Intend  to  take  In  the  country  grist  mill  or 
the  small  gin  or  the  seasonal  cannery,  the  capping  of  strawberries, 
grading  potatoes,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  any  other  simi- 
lar opt-ratlons  dealing  with  agricultural  commodities.  Yet  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Mr  AndrcT'-s.  so  determined,  and  the  present  Admin- 
istrator has  not  seen  fit  to  change  the  order  which,  in  brief,  says 
there  must  not  be  over  7  people  working  the  operation:  It  must  not 
be  in  a  town  of  over  2.500  people,  and  all  of  the  commodities  used 
In  the  operation  must  come  from  within  a  10-mlle  circle,  as  the 
crow  flies.  How  they  expect  the  country  cotton  glnner  to  attach  a 
speedometer  to  the  crew  has  not  been  determined. 

There    Is   simply   no   way    to   enforce   his   definition:    It   U   Im- 
practicable, unworkable,  and  in  all  my  experW  nee.  I  have  not  yet 
found  one  person  wh.i  attemptad  to  defend  It  In  Its  entirety.     The 
Lalxir    Committee    spent    seveml    months    last    year    working    on 
amendments   to   this  act      Thotwands  of   pages  of   evidenc*   wero 
ac<\imulated,  hearings  wers  held,  and   ysl,  not  one  slngU  rrprs- 
setitMtive  of   th»  great   farming   industry   was  permltt«'d   to  enter 
the   r.immiltr*   room   for   th«   purpose   of   saying  on*   word  or   nt 
giving  on«  wofd  of  testimony  in  brhsif  of  HgriruUur*      Yet  that 
oi*mmliie«  was  performing  »  mnjof  operation  <>n  sgrlcuUure  with- 
out even  fhs  a4vic«  or  Of>fwent  of  agrtruliure      My  amendmentji 
•imply   dlieard   «h«   term  "trea  of  producium"  and  set   out  the 
e«fmptions  in  rlear,  unequivocal,  understandable  terms,  and  can 
be  administered  for  a  small  percentage  of  live  coet  that  will  be 
Incurred   in  an  attempt   to  enforce  the  present   act,  and  then   It 
win  not  be  enforced.    There  may  be  a  few  people,  a  few  hundred, 
or  maybe  a  few  thousand  left  cjt  from  under  the  act  by  these 
amendmenta    that    probably    should    tie    under    it,    but    In    my 
opinion.  It  Is  far  better  that  we  have    1. 000  out  from  under  the 
act  that  should  be  under  it.  than  30.000  under  the  act.  who  can- 
not live  under  It  or  operate  under  It;  and  If  the  conditions  com- 
plained of  and  which  I  seek  to  correct  are  permitted  to  continue 
unabated.   It  will  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  tearing  down  of   the 
whole  structure.     Tlila  we  learned  from  our  experience  with  the 
N.  B.  A. 

nrm—nauM  wane  o«  thb  racs  wouc  m  bttsal  AaKAS 
In  my  amendments  there  Is  provision  made  for  home  work  In 
rural  areas,  granting  to  the  Administrator  the  right  to  nuUce  special 
provision  and  voluntary  constant  wage  plans  consistent  with  the 
purpoeee  of  section  7.  Great  Injury  haa  been  done  the  rtiral  area* 
by  depriving  them  of  a  source  of  Income  which,  prior  to  the  act. 
made  It  possible  for  them  to  supplement  the  meager  income  from 
their  farms  and  provide  cash  during  crop  season.  There  Is  also 
provision  made  for  the  AdmlnUtrator  to  safeguard  the  minlmtmi 
standards  provided  In  the  act.  It  U  not  dlfBctilt  to  xmdcrstand 
how  It  Is  tmpoaslble  for  anyone  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  work 
xinder  the  preeent  law  and  keep  the  recortls  required  by  the  De- 
partment. The  Admlnietrator  shotild  not  be  called  upon  to  bend 
over  tMCkward  or  atrong-arm  ttw  law  In  order  to  prevent  doing  a 


great  ln^lstlee.  This  Is  a  ^esporsrb^I^v  rr>sMn?  trpon  ttie 
F-houlders  of  Congress  and  which  should  be  dealt  with  Intelligently 
and  ezpedltlovisly. 

American  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HON   JOSEPHUS  DANTELS.  AMERICAN  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  MEXICO 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  sin- 
cere thankfulness  that  I  am  asking  to  include  v-ith  my  re- 
marks the  following  letter  of  comment  on  my  speech.  What 
Democracy  Means  to  Me.  The  letter  is  from  Hon.  Josephus 
Daniels,  our  present  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  Cabinet  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  for  years 
an  outstanding  exponent  of  native  American  democracy.  It 
means  a  very  great  deal  to  me  to  have  had  this  expression 

from  him. 

Amzrican  Embassy, 
Mexico.  March  15,  1940. 
The  Honorable  Jerrt  Voorhts. 

House  of  Represcntatii-vs.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Z>t:\R  Mr.  Voorhis:    May  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  defi- 
nition of  American  democracy  which  I  read  with  real  pleasure  in 
the   CoNcajcssiONAL    Record   of    March    5?      You    have    compressed 
Into  small  compass  what  tnxly  should  be  the  way  of  life  for  all 
Americans.     You    are    correct    in    saying    ••true   democracy    can    no 
more  endtire   monopolistic   power   In   finance   or   Industry   than    In 
government."     We  say  much  about   the   Imjxirtance  of  preserving 
the  capitalistic  5>-stem — It  Is  a  bad  name  for  It — and  you  truly  say 
monopoly    destroys   opportunities,    and    If    It    Is    not    destroyed.    It 
will  destroy  the  kind  of  democracy  you  and  I  believe  In. 
With  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JosrPHC3  Dantzix 


H.  R.  1,  a  Bill  To  Curb  Absentee-Owned  Interstate 

Chain  Stores 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXAf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtdav.  April  11. 1940 


STATEMENT   BY   HON    WRIOHT   PATMAN.   OF   TEXAS.   BEFORS 
WAYS    AND   MEANS    SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  herewith  a 
copy  of  my  direct  testimony  before  the  Sutxiommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  March  27.  1940.    It  Is  as  follows: 
Statsmznt  of  How.   Wrioht  PA-rvAW,   a  REParsiNTATivx  m   Cow- 

CRC88    PaOM    THZ    STATS    OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  PA-rMAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  express  my  sppreclstlon 
to  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  and  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  especially  the  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Robext  L.  Doughton,  and  the  chairman  of  this  BUb- 
commlitee.  the  Honorable  John  McCormack.  for  the  privilege 
and  opportunity  of  appearing  l)efore  you  in  behalf  of  H.  R.  1, 
a  blU  providing  for  an  excise  tax  on  retail  chain  stores. 

The  question  Involved  Is  whether  or  not  Interstate  chain  stores 
are  a  good  thing  and  should  be  encouraged  regardless  of  their  size, 
or  whether  or  not  they  become  so  large  that  they  are  against  the 
public  interest  and,  therefore,  should  be  curbed.  I  believe  the 
best   way   to  determine   th^  question  Is  to   first   determine   what 
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Is  In  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare;  in  other  words,  keep  In 
mind  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  questions  Involved  in  this  blU  are  of  major  importance. 
As  to  whether  or  not  Interstate  chain  stores  shotUd  be  curbed  is 
a  question  about  which  honest  men  may  differ. 

H  R  1  which  was  Introduced  by  me  on  January  3.  1939.  ana 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  has  already  been 
out  into  the  record   by  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

In  the  beginning.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  the  remarks  that  I  shall  make  and  to  Include  therein  cer- 
tain excerpts  that  I  may  consider  material,  and  certain  tables, 
charts,  and  other  Information. 

Mr    McCormack.  Without  objecUon,  It  la  so  ordered. 

Mr  Patman  This  bill.  H  R.  1.  takes  mto  consideration  the  fact 
that  small  chains  operating  locally  assume  and  pay  a  much  larger 
tax  b\Sden  locallv  ^lO  In  the  State  than  the  national  corporate 
chains  pay.     Hence  the  exemptions  of  the  smaU  number  of  stores. 

PRO\1SIONS  OF  ORIGINAL  BILL 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  blU  are  as  follows:  The  first  9 
stops'  a^re  o^empt^rom  taxation.     From  9  to  15  stores,  the  tax  wUl 

Sx*1°  Vrate^ul^^^rrd^ untrth^  ^^ls%r^T  stoT for^? 

'1^"a dditloTto' th'^s'tax.  If  the  chain  operates  in  more  than  one 
State,  the  tax  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  States  In  which 

"p^r^^h^  first  year,  however,  the  tax  under  section  1  will  be  50 
pe^ntot^e  gr^uluated  rates,  and  under  section  2  one-fourth 
hi  1  percent  of  the  amount  specified  In  that  section^  o^„„„t 

Dunng  the  second  year  the  tax  wlU  be  75  percent  of  the  amount 
determined  In  accordance  with  section  1.  and  one-half  of  1  percent 

°'45I  taTerror^'the'^rzTearsVre  sufnclently  low  to  enable  the 
prSnt  concerns  owning  a  large  number  of  ^to^^^f^^  operate  but 
without  exnandUig.  and  wUl  give  them  an  opportunity  to  dl.spcse 
Jf  their  retairout  ets  that  wUl  be  unprofitable  after  the  second 
?ear  I  predict  that  these  stores  can  be  sold  at  a  price  ^'^l^h  will 
cau^e  a  return  to  each  stockholder  of  an  amount  much  greater  than 
he^ould  oSaii'  for  hi*  stock.  Local  managers  of  these  stores  and 
oiSli^  people  WUl  gladly  buy  them  for  a  fair  and  reasonable 

^'^Anv  concern  whose  gross  annual  business  docs  not  exceed  $250,000, 
regSdl^s?  of  the  number  of  stores  or  regardless  of  where  located. 

^'-S^fblirSS  cInTes'ce'rtSJ  exemptions  such  as  restaurants  and 
neSstands  m  ra^lro.-^d  and  bus  stations,  which  are  maintained  for 
?^ricnvenlcnce  of  their  customers.  The  '^'^^Vnon\^Teii.e  ones 
usuallv  carried  In  State  laws  that  levy  a  tax  on  chain  stores 

FlMlng  "atlons  that  do  not  handle  automobile  tires  or  tube,  are 
exempt  Voluntaries  and  cooperatives  composed  of  Jn'J^;!'^"^"^ 
ovmed  store,  are  also  exempt,  and  all  individually  owned  stores  are 
exempt.     Section  4  (b)   has  other  exemptions.  ,_♦-.♦ 

The  bill  carrier  the  ordinary  exemptions.  There  are  M  Btntes  that 
hsve  laws  sgalnst  chain  stores;  that  Is,  tax  laws  We  plsced  on 
the  tible  s  c'^py  of  each  one  of  these  laws  Thi«  bill  wa.  frnmcd 
iner  rraMiPK  iho.e  bill,  atirt  dctenntnlnf  th.  provisions  vhst  they 
cotiUlned  and  thr  usuf.1  rxemptlnns  that  art  contslned  In  the  State 
taw.  aJ;  contsined  in  this  cne.  In  other  word-.  •;•  «  ^sve  ss  d^ 
came  sii  exrmptlor,  as  to  re.tauranu  and  ncwretat.d.  in  ral  rot4 
and  bu»  .tati.mi  whirh  art  mainUlned  for  the  convtniei.cc  ot  their 
cuAtomtrs     That  u  the  ptlncipaJ  esemptlon. 

Ths  bill  a«  wniuia,  doJs  not  incltuU  milnf  •Utlons  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  sale  or  di.iribution  of  petroleum  product.,  if  not 
enuaged  In  th»-  sale  or  distribution  of  automobile  tires  or  tubes,  X 
will  ask  you  to  eliminate  thu  exemption.  AfUr  careful  consldera- 
tlon  I  have  decided,  and  thow  who  ara  aakoclated  with  me  n 
iDonsorlng  this  prop-^al  have  decided,  that  thU  exemption  should 
not  be  m  the  bill  Tlicrefore  I  will  ask  the  commltuje  to  ellmlnau> 
this  provision  which  exempts  filling  atationa.  ^  ,     ,   ^ 

Why  certain  exemptions  In  bUl?  ThU  bUl  does  not  include  whole- 
salers or  manufacturers.  Our  congressional  committee,  which 
wrreed  upon  the  terms  of  this  blU,  decided  that  we  should  confine 
our  efforts  to  preserving  for  local  people  only  that  type  of  business 
which  we  know  local  people  can  and  wUl  conduct  if  permitted  to 
do  so  Many  of  the  large  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  have  retail 
stores    and  this  bill  wlU  apply  to  them  the  same  as  others. 

In  preparing  this  bill  the  chain-tax  laws  of  22  States  were  con- 
sulted and  the  exemptions  ueuaUy  carried  In  these  SUte  laws  are 
contained  in  the  bUl.  

norOBtD  AMXKVUBm 

Now  I  have  some  suggested  amendments  here  which,  without 
doubt  are  material.  I  should  like  to  indicate  what  those  amend- 
menU  are  and  I  have  had  copies  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  also  the  members  of  the  prea* 

Mr.  McCoastACK.  Do  you  want  them  in  the  record  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yea.  sir. 

Mr.  McCoBMACK.  Without  objection,  it  la  ao  ordered. 

Mr  Patman  It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of  thU 
bill  to  undiUy  penalize  or  to  place  an  undue  burden  upon  local, 
aecttonal.  or  purely  State  ehaln-ctora  ooBwema.    The  blU  in  thla 


respect  has  been  very  much  misrepresented.  In  order  to  raakeour 
intentions  absolutely  clear,  the  sponsors  of  this  bUl  have  agreea 
to  certain  amendments,  which  wlU  remove  any  doubt  as  to  vne 
Intentions  of  those  of  us  who  are  pushing  this  measure. 

We  havii  agreed  upon  and  will  ask  this  committee  to  consider 
and  adopt  the  following  amendments  to  H.  R.   1: 

In  section  1.  reduce  by  50  percent  the  amount  of  tax  specinea 
per  st...re  in  each  bracket.  In  other  words,  for  each  store  not  In 
excesf,  of  15.  »25  a  store  instead  of  »50  a  stxjre.  And  iMlead^ 
$1  000  a  store  for  each  additional  store  In  excess  of  500.  Insert  »«)0 
a  store  for  each  additioniU  store  in  excess  of  500  stores  and  change 
the  other  brackets  accordingly. 

At  the  end  of  section  1,  add  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 
"The  provisions  of  section  1  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who 
does  not  open,  establish,  operate,  or  maintain  more  than  50  retail 
stores  in  the  State  in  which  his  principal  place  of  business  Is 
located  or  within  a  radius  of  100  mUes  of  the  city  or  town  In  which 
is  located  the  principal  place  of  business  of  said  person." 

At  the  end  of  section  2,  add  another  section,  2  (a),  as  follows: 
"for  a  period  of  7  years  from  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
act  secUcn  2  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  opening,  establishing, 
operating,  or  maintaluuig  on  the  efteclive  date  of  this  act  retaU 
stores  under  the  same  general  management,  supervision,  owuerihlp. 
or  control  and  located  in  mere  than  one  State  If  such  person  shall 
operate  or  maintain,  throughout  the  said  period,  only  such  retail 
stores  or  a  smaller  number  thereof,  provided,  however,  that  section 
2  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to  such  person  who  Increases 
the  number  of  retail  stores  owned  by  him  at  any  time  or  changes 
the  location  of  any  such  store  during  the  said  period."  .,,^,„„ 

Amend  the  bill  en  page  6.  commencing  with  line  14.  by  striking 

out  the  following  language:  ....        ,  ^,  ♦  .w,,*.^,,  «* 

"any  filling  station  engaged  primarily  in  the  sale  or  d  str  but  on  of 
petroleum  products  and  not  engaged  In  the  sale  or  distribution  ot 
automobile  tires  or  tubes." 

FIRST  50   STORES  EXEMPT 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment  offered  to  section  1.  any 
concern  may  operate  or  maintain  60  retail  stores  or  less  in  the 
State  m  which  the  principal  place  of  business  is  located,  or  within 
a  radius  of  100  miles  of  the  principal  place  of  business,  without  any 
tax  whatsoever.  In  other  words.  It  makes  our  Intentions  clear 
and  plain  that  we  are  attempting  to  stop  the  large  Interstate 
chains  that  are  attempting  to  spread  all  over  the  country  and  de- 
stioy  local  communities.  ,,,.♦#  «.»,„  >»«i 

We  are  net  sacrificing  In  any  way  the  principal  object  of  the  bUl 
to  restrict  Interstate  chain  stores  to  the  boundaries  of  one  State 
or  a  smaller  area. 

BTVEH    tears    for    LlQtJIDATION    OF    BIO    CHAINS 

Section  2  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "death  sentence"  provision, 
because  the  tax  In  that  section  Is  determined  by  multiplying  the  tax 
m  icuon  1  by  the  number  of  State.  In  v,hlch  a  chain-store  concern 
M>e7at!e.  The  argument  has  been  made  that  2  year.'  time  waa  not 
a  suracient  time  to  sllow  these  large  »"t«r.tate  chaln-.tx)re  roncwna 
to  liquidate  their  etorcs.  There  I.  a  p<;sslblllty  that  the  courta 
might  frowii  upon  .uch  n  short  period  rllowed  for  liquidation,  and 
wi  Should  not  run  that  risk.  This  amen-lme nt  to  .action  2  will  a  ow 
them  a.  long  as  7  year,  trom  the  lime  thl.  art  become.  ♦'"•'C^'v*. 
CerSlfUy  that  Is  a  sumclent  time.  The  Holdlnu  Companv  Act 
•llowe'l  only  b  year,  fi.r  llquiUt.tVon,  Of  cour»^.  the  a.r.e,.airwnt 
to".  Iilrthrr  and  providm.  tli«t  tha  tax  »"«'V'f«<» /»  ^Jl^i^"  ^,;SS 
be  soDllcablo  If  fcuch  a  concern  increase,  the  number  of  retau 
u!crt^owi"a\tnuy  titne  or  change,  th.t  location  of  »ny -w^*  'Uire 
durlngrhLt  period  In  »wlt«jrland  In  1933  thU  kind  of  a  law  w«* 
p^;  that  la,  cna  to  freeze  the  large  retail  chain  concrrne  an4 
hot  perron  them  to  expand  any  furthiir  or  to  even  tulaige  tbaUr 
preMUt  location.. 

NO  LOANS  rr  HANK*  TO  PFXaONa  IN  COMPrrmON  WTTH  CKAINa 

As  It  is  now,  the  banks  will  not  make  loans  to  people  who  desire 
to  engage  In  any  kind  of  a  retail  business  In  which  the  Interstate 
chain  stores  are  engaged,  because  by  the  time  one  builds  up  a  biul- 
ness  In  any  locality,  the  Interstate  chain  Is  likely  to  move  In  acro« 
the  street  and  unfairly  destroy  the  business  of  the  one  who  bor- 
rowed the  money  from  the  bank.  If  this  amendment  passes,  banka 
can  safely  make  loans  to  people  who  desire  to  engage  In  retaU 
business  In  a  nev/  locality  with  the  knowledge  that  when  the  busi- 
ness is  established  by  anyone  that  the  large  Interstate  chain  store 
cannot  move  In  next  door  and  unfairly  put  him  out  of  buslneaa. 
In  other  words,  the  large  chain,  can  keep  all  their  unltssnd  not 
be  subject  to  the  tax  provided  In  section  2,  which  Is  referred  to  aa 
the  "death  sentence"  tax,  if  the  concern  does  not  Increase  lt» 
number  of  storen  and  does  not  change  the  location  of  any  store. 

I  h^ve  here  Mr.  Chairman— which  I  will  Insert  in  the  record 
under  oermlsslon  heretofore  granted— a  statement  showing  the 
erowrth  and  size  of  chain  stores.  It  shows,  I  Dellere,  without  a 
doubt,  thst  the  period  of  the  greatest  growth  of  the  interstate  and 
other  chains  In  this  country  was  In  the  twenUea,  commencing  about 
1920  or  the  early  part  of  1921. 

In  fact  up  until  1920  there  were  only  M3  chains  and  only  18,000 
stores,  btjt  by  1926  that  had  mate  than  doubled,  and  by  1020  tt 
Ha/i  Increased  again;  by  1930  It  had  Increaaed  cmoe  more. 
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The  reasonableness  of  a  tax  which  distinguishes  between  owner- 
shin  of  chain  stores  and  individual  ownership  and  which  imposes 


tlonal.  that  would  have  that  effect.  But  someone  enggeated. J^e 
can  tax  them  and  that  wlU  do  the  same  thing";  ao  they  P*^*^  • 
inw  tn  tax  this  cuiTencv  issued  by  State  banks  10  percent.     Tnat 
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TKe  bin  M  «m*nded  Is  as  follows: 
Be  it  macfed.  etc .  That  (a)  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  every  p«»rson  openlni?.  establishing,  ofjerating.  or  maln- 
talnlnif  under  the  same  general  management,  supervision,  owner- 
ship, or  control  10  or  more  retail  stores,  shall  pay  annually  an 
exri."»e  tax  for  each  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  n-.ea-sured  by  the 
numf>er  of  retail  siorfs  so  opened.  eslablLshed.  operated,  or  main- 
tainor durlns  such  f..-;cal  year  as  follows,  sxccpi  i-a  provided  In 
BuKs«-ctlon    (b)    hereoi': 

•  F  ir  «irh  store  not  In  excess  of  15.  $25  a  store: 

•For  each  additional  store  not  in  excess  of  25.   $50  a  s*ore: 

"Frir.each  additional  store  not  In  excess  of  50.  $100  a  store; 

"For  each  additional  store  not  In  excess  of  75.  *125  a  store; 

"For  each  additional  store  not  In  excess  of  ICO.  $150  a  store; 

"For  each  additional  store  not  In  excess  of  200.  »223  a  store; 

"For  each  additional  stcre  not  in  excess  of  300.  $300  a  store; 

"For  each  additional  store  not  In  excess  of  400.  8.^75  a  store; 

Tor  each  additional  store  not  In  excess  of  500,  $450  a  •tore;  and 

"For  each  additional  store  in  excess  of  500.  $500  a  store. 

"(b)  For  the  first  flsral  year  bfglnnlng  on  July  1  following  the 
date  of  enactment  cf  this  act.  the  tax  under  this  section  shall  be 
one-half  of  the  amount  determined  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  h»recf:  and  for  the  second  flscal  year  the  tax  shall  be  three- 
fourth.'*  of  the  amount  determined  In  accordance  with  such 
■ubaectlon. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  1  shall  not  apply  to  any  person 
who  does  not  open,  establish,  operate,  or  maintain  more  than  50 
retail  stores  in  the  State  In  which  his  principal  place  of  business 
Is  located  or  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  the  city  or  town  In 
which   Is  locati'd  the  principal  place  of  busincsa  of  said  person. 

"Sec  2  If  any  person  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1 
opens,  establishes,  operates,  or  maintains  during  the  taxable  year 
fftoll  storci  under  Ihc  aame  general  mana«;enient,  supervlnlon, 
owT.prKhip.  or  control  located  in  one  or  morr  State,  the  tax 
imp<^>fM-d  by  nectlon  1  ahall  be  muUipljed  by  the  number  of  States 
(inri-jdinR  the  Dutrirt  of  Columbia)  In  which  any  of  such  store* 
%t*'  l(>cat«>d,  rsr-pt  that  for  th«  first  (Wal  year  bc|i;ltinin(C  on  July 

I  foiurwing  th«  dat«  of  coactm«nt  of  this  act,  the  tax  sliall  b* 
oti»-(<Mtrth  of  1  prrrrnt  of  th«  amount  d"trrniin«d  In  accord- 
■nrti  with  th«  pT0C0tilrtit  provuinn  hrrt^tt,  and  that  tor  th«  Mcond 
n*c.il  yrttr  the  lax  •hall  d«  nn«-hal(  of  1  percent  t*t  th«  amount 
0#trrtnitied  In  arn.rdaiic*  with  such  nrovuion  If  thu  Mctlon.  or 
any  )/rL>vi«u>n  or  applfattun  thrrvnf,  thall  b«  held  Invalid,  th« 
Validity  or  upplicalion  ot  section  1  shall  not  tM  «fT»ct/'d  thereby 

"For  a  period  of  7  years  fruin  and  aft«r  the  e(7ectiv«  date  of  ihls 
art  -rruun  'J  shall  iiot  apply  to  any  pers<jn  oijeolug,  esiabltahin/ 
ii| ' '  >  :!jk  or  nialn'.attiinK  on  the  effective  date  of  thu  act  re<ull 
»t<  (r^  under  the  same  getierat  fnant^ement.  supervision,  owner- 
•hip  or  control  and  located  In  more  than  one  State  if  such  person 
shall  operate  or  maintain,  throughout  the  said  period,  only  such 
retail  fclorrs,  or  a  •imllar  numb^-r  thereof:  ProruUd,  howeivr, 
That  section  3  of  thU  act  shall  b«  applicable  to  such  pericn  who 
increases  the  number  of  retail  stores  owned  by  him  at  any  time 
or  changea  the  location  of  any  such  store  during  the  said  period. 

"Hzc  :\  (a)  The  tax  Imposed  by  thla  act  shall  be  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary cf  the  Treasury  and  sha-ll  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  at  the 
Unltetl  State*  as  Internal-revenue  collections  If  the  tax  Is  not 
paid  when  due.  there  shall  be  added  as  part  of  the  tax  interest  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent  per  naontta  from  the  date  the  tax 
became  due  until  paid. 

"(b)  Net  later  than  July  31  next  following  the  clow  of  the 
taxable  year,  each  person  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1 
shall  make  a  return  of  the  tax  under  this  act  for  such  taxable 
year.  Each  such  return  shall  be  made  under  oath,  shall  be  flied 
with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  in  which  is 
located  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  taxpayer,  or.  If  he 
has  no  principal  place  of  business  in  the  United  States,  then  with 
the  collector  at  Baltimore,  Md..  and  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation and  be  made  In  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, may  by  regulations  prescribe.  All  provisions  of  law  ( including 
penalties)  applicable  In  respect  of  the  taxes  impoeed  by  section 
600  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926,  shall.  Insofar  as  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act.  be  applicable  In  respect  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
act.  The  Conuniosloner  may  extend  the  time  for  filing  the  return 
of  the  tax  Impoeed  by  tiila  act.  under  such  rtiles  and  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  no  such  extension  shall  be  for  more  than  60  days. 

•fc)  Returns  filed  under  this  act  shall  be  open  to  Inspection  In 
the  same  manner,  to  the  same  extent,  and  subject  to  the  same 
provisions  of  law.  including  penalties,  as  returns  made  under  title 

II  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926. 

"(d)  The  taxpayer  may  (except  In  case  of  the  taxable  perltxl 
between  the  effective  date  and  July  1  following)  elect  to  pay  the 
tax  in  four  equal  installmenta  Instead  of  In  a  single  payment,  in 
which  case  the  first  Installment  shall  be  paid  not  later  than  the 
last  day  prescribed  for  the  filing  of  returns,  the  second  Installment 
sball  l>e  paid  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  third  month,  the 
third  Installment  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  tlie  &lxth  month,  and 


the  fourth  Installment  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  ninth  month, 
after  such  last  day.  If  the  tax  or  any  installment  thereof  l.s  not 
pa.d  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  period  fixed  for  Its  payment, 
the  whole  amovint  of  the  tax  unpaid  ahall  be  paid  upon  notice  and 
demand    from    the    collector. 

"(e)  At  the  request  of  the  taxpayer  the  time  for  payment  of  the 
tax  or  any  installment  thereof  may  t>e  extended  under  reculatiotis 
prescribed  by  the  Com.Tii-ssloncr  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months  from  the  last 
day  cf  the  period  prescribed  for  t)ie  payment  of  the  tax  or  any 
Installment  thereof.  The  amount  of  the  tax  in  respect  of  which 
any  exteufion  is  granted  shall  be  paid  (with  interest  at  the  rato 
cf  one-half  of  1  percent  per  month)  on  or  l)efore  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  the  extension. 

"(f)   The  CommLssioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  make  and  publish  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 
"Sec.  4.  When  used  In  this  act — 

"(a)  The  term  'person'  shall  Include  any  Individual,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  aosoclatlon.  Joint  stock  company,  or  business 
trust,  however  organized  and  whether  or  not  incorporated,  but 
does  not  Include  any  such  person  if  during  the  taxable  year  the 
gross  business  of  the  retail  stores  opened,  established,  operated,  or 
maintained  by  It  does  not  exceed  $250,000  or.  In  cajc  of  the  taxable 
period  between  the  effective  date  and  July  1  following,  does  not 
exceed  such  part  of  $250,000  as  such  period  bears  to  a  year. 

"(b)  The  term  'retail  store'  shall  mean  and  Include  any  store 
or  mercantile  establishment  in  which  gcod.s,  wares,  or  merchandise 
of  any  kind  or  description  are  sold  at  retail;  but  said  term  shall 
not  include  any  csUbllr.hment  or  facility  maintained  by  a  com- 
mon carrier  as  part  of  Its  transportation  facilities  primarily  for 
furnishing  meals  or  other  commodities  to  Its  px.scngers  and  em- 
ployees, or  any  branch  oJBce  maintained  by  a  newspaper  for  the 
distribution  of  its  papers  or  for  taking  subscriptions  or  advcrtlso- 
menu  therefor,  and  ihall  not  Include  Indlvldunlly  owned  stores, 
whose  revenues  In  part  or  in  whole  are  not  made  available  to  or 
inure  to  the  Immediate  or  ultimate  brn«'flt  of  ony  other  individual 
store,  store  ownrr.  or  any  other  person,  firm,  or  corporation  oper- 
ating a  retail  store  tm  herein  drflnrd 

"(c)  The  term  'ut.der  the  some  general  msnsgement,  mipervl- 
■ton,  ownership,  or  e*>nirn\'  shall  lnclud<i  control  or  direction  by 
one  maikaurnisnt  or  asMH.'iatiun  of  ultimate  management,  whether 
by  Irgal  control,  direct  or  indirect,  or  tjy  actUiU  wmtrol,  direct  itr 
Indirect,  through  ownt  rship  or  control  of  evidflnces  of  indcbtedneM, 
physical  prcp<rty,  or  other  assets,  through  contract,  lease,  or 
ugL-ncy  arrangements,  through  interlocking  directors  or  oiBcer*,  or 
through  any  othrr  m«ans, 

"(d)  The  term  effective  date'  means  January  1,  April  1,  July  1, 
or  October  1,  whichever  date  flrfct  follov,*  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.  In  cose  the  effective  date  of  this  act  Is  a  date  other 
than  July  1,  the  period  between  the  effective  date  and  the  fol- 
lowing July  1  shall  be  considered  as  a  taxable  ye-ir  under  this  act, 
but  the  tax  for  such  period  shall  be  such  part  of  the  t.ix  imposed 
by  this  set  for  the  first  fiscal  year  t>c«inning  July  1  as  such  period 
bears  to  a  year. 

"Sec.  5.  If  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  perw^^n  or  circumstance,  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  act.  and  the  application  uf  such  provision  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

rr%cT3rTACt  or  business  done  dt  chains 
In  th<»  shoe  business  at  least  50  percent  of  retail  sales  are  made 
by  chain-store  concerns;  in  the  grocery  business.  40  percent.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  they  only  operate  In  a  comparatively  few 
cities — perhaps  I  had  better  not  put  It  exactly  that  way;  but  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  rperate  all  over  the  country 
and  that  there  are  lots  cf  towns  and  cities  where  they  do  not  oper- 
ate and  lots  of  communities  where  they  do  not  operate:  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  figure  of  40  percent  means  that  they  almost  have 
a  monopoly  in  some  towns  and  cities,  If  they  can  do  40  percent  of 
the  total  business  of  the  Nation.  Including  those  places  where  they 
do  not  even  operate,  that  means  that  they  are  bound  to  be  doing 
almost  100  percent  of  the  business  in  many  of  the  towns  or  cities 
in  which  they  do  operate. 

In  the  variety-store  business  from  90  to  95  percent  of  the  retail 
sales  are  made  by  chain  stores. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shoxild  like  to  make  a  statement  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  bill.     The  question  was  carcftilly  gone  into. 

rii-L  IS  coNsmrrnoNAL 

Recent  Stipreme  Court  decisions  Indicate  th.^t  the  Court  finds 
nothing  unreasonable  in  basing  the  tax  upon  the  number  of  stores. 
In  Tax  Commiasicncrs  v.  Jackson  ((1930)  283  U.  S.  587)  the  Su- 
preme Cctirt  held  that  Indiana  license  tax  upon  retail  mercantile 
establishments  which  Increased  with  the  number  of  stores  operated 
did  not  violate  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

The  principle  that  chain  stores  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
class  for  taxation  ptirpcse  was  also  recognized  In  Liggett  Co.  v. 
Lee  ((1933)  288  U  S  517,  533).  although  It  was  held  In  that  cafe 
that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional  to  the  extent  that  It  gradu- 
ated the  tax  m  accordance  with  the  number  of  covinties  In  whicti 
the  chain  operated. 
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The  r«a8onableneB8  of  a  tax  which  distinguishes  between  owner- 
ship of  cliain  stores  and  Individual  ownership  and  which  Imposes 
a  tax  that  increases  with  the  size  of  the  chain  is  established  bv 
the  case  of  Fox  v  Srandard  Oil  Co.  ((1035)  294  U.  S.  87).  In  which 
the  Court  said  (p    100):  ,       ^     . 

•••  •  •  A  chain,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  distinctive  business 
species  with  Its  own  capacities  and  fxinctions.  Broadly  speaking. 
Its  opportunities  and  powers  become  greater  with  the  number  of 
the  component  links;  and  the  greater  they  become,  the  more  far 
reaching  are  the  consequences,  both  social  and  economic.  For 
that  reason  the  State  may  tax  the  large  chains  more  heavily  than 
the  small  ones,  and  upon  a  pmduated  basis,  (js  Indeed  we  have 
already  held  (Srafe  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  v.  Jackson,  supra; 
Ltogett  Co.  v.  Lee.  supra)  Not  only  may  It  do  this,  but  It  may 
make  the  Ux  so  heavy  as  to  discourage  multiplication  of  the  unhs 
to  an  extent  believed  to  be  Inordinate,  and  by  the  Incidence  of  the 
burden  develop  other  forms  of  Industry."  .     „      < 

The  same  principle  was  applied  In  Great  Atlantic  A  ''^fAc 
Tea  Co  v  Gorsjean  ((1937)  301  U.  S.  412).  In  which  a  St^te 
statute  upon  chain  stores  measured  the  tax  on  the  number  of 
stores  both  within  and  without  the  SUtes  was  held  constitutional. 

The  object  of  H.  R.  1  is  to  restrict  Interstate  chain  stores  to  the 
boundaries  of  one  State,  or  to  a  smaller  area  than  some  of  them 

"""•nirquMtlon  is  asked:  "If  that  Is  the  object,  why  not  leave  out 
the  tax  provision  and  offer  a  bill  that  says  an  IntersUte  chain 
c&nnot  operate  In  more  than  one  State?"  w„w,„ 

My  answer  is  that  such  a  proposal.  If  enacted,  would  probably 
be  held  unconstitutional;  whereas.  If  we  use  the  taxing  power  of 
S>npws  to  reach  the  same  objective,  there  will  be  no  doubt  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  when  enacted. 

It  U  not  at  aU  unusual  for  Congress  to  use  its  Ux  ng  Pf'^e;  j" 
passing  a  constitutional  law  to  carry  out  a  worth-while  objective. 
rroniAL  t«ade  commission  poiirrs  wat  THaoucM  taxation 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  rwponse  to  congressional  in- 
quiry mSe  a  report  on  Its  chain-store  Investigation  December  14. 
?SI7    XiTthU  re^rt,  which  Is  Senate  IKMniment   No    4,  Seventy- 
fourth   Consress    first   session,   page  •!,  It  Is   si  a  tea . 
fourth  ^ngr^^^   of   twiicy,  ihe  Fedwal   Oovrrnment   wishes   to 

ch#ck  the  rowth  of  chain-«u»re  m«rch»n<ll»ing  on  the  theory  that 
umnuitl  iSjury  to  the  public  inUrest  outweighs  •"V  temporary 
beneflU  It  has  been  sugg^sU-d  that  tb«  course  marked  mil  by  a 
S2iS  Stat,  legislation  Viggest.  a  powlbie  ...lution.  provided  no 
;^.iltutlonal  barrier  were  .ucce«ifully  »nt^rj>o*.d^  ^Th«  ''-^^^ 
Oovernmenl  might  conceivably  ImpoM  ft  graduated  tax  on  cliam 
iSJIW^il.r  to  those  lmpo«.d  by  tb«  SUtes  and  "Ph/W  by  th- 
Supreme  Court  While  a  graduated  Federal  tax  on  chain  stores 
might  be  made  to  produce  substantial  revenue  it  u  *••»««  _»r;^ 
m  mind  the  words  of  Justice  BraadeU  In  the  Florida  Chain^Store 
TaToue.  Liggett  Co    et  al    f.  /.  M.  Ut.  Comptroller   (288  U.  S. 

*^"*-rhe  chain  store  is  treated  as  a  thing  roenaclnf?  the  P"''"c  wel- 
fare The  aim  of  the  statuu,  at  th«  lowest,  is  to  preserve  the  com- 
petition of  the  independent  stores  with  the  chain  stores;  »t  the 
highest  lu  aim  is  to  eliminate  altogether  the  corporate  cliain  store 
from  reuil  distribution.' 

"And  OS  Justice  Cardozo  said  In  the  same  cn.M:  ^   ^    ,♦ 

"The  system  (of  special  chain-store  Uxation)  has  had  lu 
origin  m  the  belief  that  the  social  utility  or  inutility  of  one 
grmip  U  leas  or  greater  than  that  of  others,  and  that  the  choice 
of  others  to  be  taxed  should  be  adjusted  to  social  gains  and  losses 
OourU  would  be  locking  in  candor  If  they  were  not  to  concede  tne 
presence  of  such  a  motive  behind  this  chain-store  legislation/ 

"As  pointed  out  In  the  discussion  of  SUte  laws  on  the  subject. 
Judicial  aflrmance  of  the  principle  of  the  graduated  tax  opens 
the  way  theoretically  to  an  enlargement  of  the  tax  untu  It  at- 
tains the  social  ends  which  underUe  such  legislation.  It  may  be 
doubted  that  any  of  the  State  laws  on  the  subject  has  done  more 
than  reduce  somewhat  the  competitive  advantages  of  chains  over 
independents  Such  a  tax  may  faU  In  Its  minimum  social  pur- 
pose until  It  Is  so  graduatod  as  to  entirely  offset  those  advanUges, 
and  as  Justice  Brandels  said,  'at  the  highest,  its  aim  Is  to  ellmlnato 
altogether  the  corporate  chain  store  from  reUll  distribution.'  " 

LOCAL  BtTSINESS   rO«  IXXrSZ.   l»EOPl.« 

Local  people  cannot  always  operate  a  railroad,  a  telephone  com- 
pany an  investment  firm,  a  manufacturing  plant,  or  even  a  whole- 
sale house  But.  If  permitted,  they  can  and  will  operate  a  local 
banX.  local  retail  stores,  and  other  pxirely  local  businesses. 

SOCIAL  AS   WELL  AS   BCONOIDC   PaOBLEM 

I  Invite  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  tax  has  oftentimes 
been  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  social  ob- 
jection, or  to   remove  evil   social   consequences.  r,...«„... 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  President  s  Grant  s 
administration  we  had  aU  kinds  of  SUte  banks  all  oyer  the 
country  that  were  Issuing  so-called  wildcat  currency.  Congress 
wanted  to  pass  a  law  that  would  stop  thefe  banks  from  Issuing 
that  wildcat  currency.  It  was  not  In  the  Interest  of  the  country. 
They  wanted  to  pass  a  law  saying  that  hereafter  It  shau  be  unlaw- 
ful for  those  banks  to  Issue  wUdcat  currency  But  Congress 
decided  that  they  could  not  pass  a  law  that  would  be  constitu- 


tional, that  would  have  that  effect.  But  aomeone  suggested,  "^e 
can  ux  thern  and  that  will  do  the  same  thing";  so  they  P*^*^  • 
law  to  tax  this  cuiTency  Issued  by  State  banks  10  percent.  That 
destroyed  many  State  banks,  but  It  served  a  more  worthy  purpose 
of  preserving  our  great  currency  system  of  this  cotintry. 

So  that  In  President  Grant's  time  the  taxing  power  waa  taed  as 
a  vehicle  to  correct  an  evil  that  coxild  not  be  reached  In  any  other 
manner  in  a  constitutional  way. 

Now.  with  reference,  for  Instance,  to  machine  guns:  Tills  eom- 
jnlttee-— and  I  venture  to  say  many  members  who  are  sitting  here 
on  this  committee  today  have  personal  knowledge  of  this— passed  a 
bill  taxing  machine  guns.  I  believe  the  rate  was  on'y  fl  for  the 
transfer  of  £i  machine  tfun.  Did  you  do  liiat  to  raise  revenue?  Of 
ccurse  you  did  not.  You  did  that  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  trying  to  break  up 
these  racket*  among  these  desperados  8.nd  criminals  In  different 
places  In  this  country.  You  wanted  to  k<«p  up  with  these  machine 
guns,  and  you  had  no  power  to  say  that  every  American  who  pur- 
chased a  machine  gun  had  to  file  a  statement  with  the  Government. 
You  did  not  have  that  power.  Or  If  someone  transferred  title  to 
a  machine  gun.  you  did  not  have  the  power  to  compel  him  to  say 
that  he  had  transferred  It.  or  that  another  person  had  received  It. 
But  you  did  have  the  power  to  place  a  dollar  tax  upon  the  purchase 
of  that  machine  gun.  or  Its  transfer.  And  If  the  tax  was  not  paid, 
and  a  report  not  made,  then  a  law  was  being  violated. 

There  are  two  instances  where  a  tax  has  been  used  as  a  vehicle 
to  reach  an  entirely  different  objective. 

BANK    CANNOT    HAVE    BRANCHES     A(m06S    STATE    LINSS 

And  that  has  been  done  dozens  and  dozens  of  times  by  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  administrations,  so  neither  one  can 
criticize  the  other  for  It.  It  is  not  new  to  propose  that  certain 
institutions  should  be  restricted  to  a  smaller  area.  I  InvlU  your 
attention  gentlemen,  to  the  fact  that  a  bank  cannot  now  operaU 
a  branch  across  a  State  line.  They  cannot  do  It.  They  are  con- 
fined within  the  boundaries  of  the  SUte  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
and  then  only  may  they  have  branches  If  the  State  law  permlU  it. 
So  there  U  a  precedent  for  exactly  what  we  are  doing  here  today. 

CiaCt^S  TAX 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  compare  tmslness  with  a  circus— not  by 
any  means- -but  f(3r  the  purpose  of  making  an  illustration,  I  con- 
sider It  in  point,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  prac- 
tically every  city  In  this  country  todsy.  Including  Washington, 
D  C  there  Is  s  heavy  Ux  on  the  old  traveling  circus,  and  In  most 
places  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain  more  than  I  or  a  days. 
Tlje  tax  Is  exceedingly  heavy. 

Why  Is  that  tax  placed  on  them?  Because  the  people  anow 
that  the  big  circus  comes  to  town  and  drains  the  town  of  all  cf 
lU  money  ond  ukes  It  out  of  town.  »  «w  -  *».. 

I  know  that  the  circus  U  much  worse  in  that  respect  than  Va» 
mterstau  chain  store,  because  they  do  It  very  qu'^^^^V  _T»»»y  jtu|t 
move  in  with  all  of  their  employees,  and  sometimes  with  all  oi 
their  food  and  everything  else,  collect  all  the  money  they  can, 
and  move  out  of  town.  So  the  different  cities  and  the  different 
counties  and  SUtes  have  decided  that  they  ought  to  have  some 
amount  of  money  left;  they  did  not  want  the  towns  bled  white 
and  their  reservoir  of  credit  absolutely  destroyed.  That  U  the 
reason  the  Ux  was  placed  on  that  activity.  .„♦.«.♦.♦,. 

It  U  the  same  prmclple  that  we  are  applying  to  the  interetau 
chain  stores.  They  do  not  do  that  as  fast  as  the  old  circus  did. 
but  they  do  It  Just  as  surely.  If  more  nlowly,  than  the  old  clrcua 
did  They  are  In  business,  not  1  day  or  2  days  during  the  year, 
but  they  are  In  btislness  365  days  In  the  year,  excepting  the  usual 
holidays  and  Sundays  And  they  are  Uklng  the  money  out  of 
town  every  business  day:  not  as  fast  as  the  circus,  but  eventuaUy 
it  wlU  be  Just  as  effective  as  the  circus  In  Uklng  money  out  of 
the  town  and  destroying  the  local  rcHervolr  of  credit.  That  la 
exactly  on  all  foxirs  with  the  proposal  that  we  have  here,  to  comptf 
a  business  to  restrict  Its  activity  to  a  smaller  area,  where  the  net 
profits  can  remain  In  that  area  and  serve  all  the  people. 

MONEY   TAKEN   OtTT   OF  TOWN 

I  know  that  It  Is  contended  that  tf  an  Interstate  chain  saves  a 
customer  a  certain  amount  on  each  purchase,  that  that  stays  In 
the  community,  and  that  U  a  sufficient  answer  to  what  I  have 
said  But  I  do  not  think  It  is,  and  I  will  UU  you  why.  1  do  not 
care  how  much  an  IntersUte  chain  saves  the  consumer  In  a  town 
on  any  or  aU  purchases;  If  they  take  a  certain  amount  out  of  that 
town  every  day,  365  days  of  the  year.  It  Is  not  going  to  be  long 
before  that  local  reservoir  of  credit  will  lae  entirely  wiped  out;  It 
will  be  dried  up.  There  will  be  no  local  reservoU-  of  credit  and 
money  to  support  the  local  community.  ^  ^  ^^     *». 

Now  1  consider,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  that  the  three 
greatest  objections  to  the  Interstate  corporate  chain  system  are 
the   following: 

First    the  concentration  of  money  and  credit. 

Next,  the  destruction  of  local  communities,  and  third,  monopo- 
lies. 

I  believe  everyone  concedes  that  the  perltxl  of  grejitest  growth 
of  the  Interstate  chain-store  system  was  from  1921  to  1933.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  more  than  53  percent  of  the  commercial  banks  of 
the  Nation  were  forced  to  close  their  doors.     There  must  have  been 
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some  pood,  substantial  reasons  why  euch  a  large  percentage  of  the 
commercial  banks  were  forced  to  cloee  during  a  12-year  period      I 


It   win   be   noticed   that    15   large   New   York   banks  December   31. 
1939.  had  about  33'3    percent  of  the  demand  deposits  of  all  banks. 

_,v.,.>.^«.    ^».    rvn^^mVvoi-    -3  1      1 QOQ in    vcr\rv.    Yst^frirt^ thf>v    nn!v    hari    2.S 
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AMAZINQ   HOW  MOMET   IS  BCINO  DaAIMBi  IKTO  NEW  TOaK  BANKS 
These  figures  which  are  In  these  Ublea  that  I  have  put  in  the 
record  show  conclusively  that  the  money  Is  being  drained  from 

.....  . _j«.,._ •      ..__—_<. I1_      %T<.m      ^T«»V      f\t-V 


much  weakened,  but  It  Is  not  yet  destroyed.  Now.  however,  an 
effort  Is  being  made  to  acquire  all  the  reUll  stcres  In  the  country. 
That  Is.  to  obtain  control  of  retail  dlstrlbuUon  whether  they 
acquire  the  exlsUng  esUbll&hmenU  or  not. 
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Bomc  trood.  iitibtitantlal  reasons  why  such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
commercial  banks  were  rcrce<l  to  close  during  a  12-year  period  I 
Inwrt  herewith  a  table,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Comptroiler  of 
the  Currency,  which  shows  the  number  of  commercial  banks  on 
June  30  1921.  and  the  number  of  commercial  bank.s  on  June  30, 
1933  Thia  Information  Is  by  States  and  Is  self-explanatory. 
( The  table  referred  to  Is  as  follows  ) 

SumbfT  of  all  classes  of  active  banks,  by  States,  June  30,  1921,  and 

1933 


' 

1921 

1833  > 

1921 

l'j.33' 

Na- 

tinoal 
banks 

1 
B8nk.Y 
other 
than 
na- 
tional 

Na- 

tional 
banks 

Banks 

otl>er 

than 

n*- 

Uoaal 

AUit>ftma    ........... ..----- 

n 
4m 

7X3 
399 

223 
47 
33 

373 

723 

216 

I.W3 

1,083 

i,s(n 

1,379 
6U2 
2«8 
158 
285 
470 
737 

1.536 
333 

1.673 
421) 

1.184 

35 

128 

402 

126 

1. 079 
MI 
K\\ 

1.1.32 

9H1 

283 

1.  «»7 

48 

460 

TOO 

870 

1.609 

129 

108 

511 

400 

350 

WW 

153 

303 

19 

!94 

293 

m 

211 

30 

47 

143 

•»i 

86 

•43 

493 

438 

773 

4221 

139 

81 

l.\5 

3'»7 

293 

668 

213 

64o 

124 

384 

11 

113 

398 

42 

8<» 

163 

193 

619 

KM 
l.OUl 

33 
104 
212 
332 
937 

69 

83 
337 
183 
168 
401 

64 

107 
21 
83 

aoo 

143 

64 

15 

18 

86 

93 

83 

494 

232 

354 

267 

1.34 

36 

61 

(« 

\ra 

117 
341 

31 
131 
143 
ly. 

11 

.56 
220 

50 
505 

»7 
180 
375 
3.59 

96 
861 

17 

81 
134 

96 
557 

28 

49 
174 

96 
123 
153 

47 

V>\ 

62 

405 

433 

\^. 
32 
37 
216 
623 
1-33 
1.399, 
8311 
1.4491 
1.112, 
468; 
2:i3 
y7 

195 
308 
620 
1.193 
324 
L.Ml 
277 
998 

24 

70 
1S2 

76 
574 
5,M 
674 
757 
«22 
1S9 
746 

31 
379 
SM 
472 
1.053 
101 

59 
337 
304 
227 
845 
108 

e6 

8 
45 

135 
73 

58 

8 

15 

45 

47 

24 

239 

104 

93 

196 

K7 

22 
25 
4.5 

127 
50 

204 
21 
83 
46 

129 

6 

48 

214 
23 

414 
35 
67 

210 

216 
56 

601 
10 
15 
63 
67 

450 
14 
33 

122 
63 
63 
84 
25 

137 

11 

ArkaiMM 

f'alKr^nitt                          

149 
160 

76 

rVinrw<*t*rtlt                    ....••.•••. 

153 

12 

Itriavara    - 

32 

Ftortda^ 

OmtkU- - 

1<||iha 

98 

245 

63 

ntnoh  .  

606 

Irwliana     ........... 

388 

345 

575 

Kentucky 

I^ouisJAna 

333 

117 
66 

\1iirylan'1            ................ 

90 

xf  A*^ApKi|«Mtta         .......... 

270 

Michigan       . . 

345 

Mirne«>ta,    _. . 

464 

Masi!«<i|>pi ~ 

Mbmiuri                    ...... 

1K9 
5.63 

Nforit/inA          -. - 

78 

NrtiriLiXA             

255 

NV\"ft*lii                        ............. 

5 

Nrw  flAmpshirt -. 

64 

N>w  J*'r^t»y      ........ 

l.M 

\'*v  Mexico            ......... 

19 

N>wV,  rk        

4M 

fs'ortb  '  '^ri'll"* 

128 

North  I  Dakota         ,. 

126 

(>hi<i                       

409 

Oklahoma    - 

188 

Onfoa     _ 

PanravU'ania „.— 

52 
400 

Rhodr  I<>|an<t ... 

23 

South  Carolina 

89 

South  Dakota 

149 

TeiUMssM    

265 

Tet-vt             .  -. 

807 

rtah                   - 

f.5 

VtTTnont 

52 

\'irK:nift              ... 

205 

Wavhinjrton     

120 

West  \ircinia 

106 

WLsoinjiin 

Wyoaiinx        

317 
39 

Total  rnlt««l  sStatw.  M- 
rluiling  possessiuua 

30,74S 

14,.V« 

8.150 

22.598 

4.897 

9.  fi6S 

Aliwk»              

17 
20 
17 
10 

15 
19 
14 
11 

3 
3 

13 
18 
17 
10 

4 
1 

11 

The  Territory  o*  IlawaU. 

Puerto  Kico 

Ptuiipi'lDlM         -. ....*..... 

18 
14 

11 

Total  possessions 

64 

59 

4 

60 

I            3 

.54 

Total  fnitwl  St-ites  and 
potuMBsiona 

30.813 

14.624 

8.154 

22,658 

4.903 

8,722 

I  LK-en.'»«d  l«nks  o{<«rat«<l  on  an  unr«8ir:ot*>l  t>asU. 
Infortnatioc  furnished  by  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Mar.  22.  I94a 
The  deposits  of  the  15  largest  banks  In  New  York  City  are  given 
below: 


Pee.  31,  1989 

Dec!  31,  1937 

I>ec.  31,  1939 

Chance  tK>m  Dec.  31. 1929.  to  Dec  31, 1939  (pertsent) . 


Total  deposits 


Dcmind  le- 

ptiSiti 


$14,223,000,000 

II.  407.1*1(1,1111) 

10,  34S,0H).  (»« 

9,  UIO.  OUU.  UUO 

-r58 


$1.3,  sn.  000.  noo 

10.  795. 000.  ITOO 
9,6M.0U0.  ftX) 

>  H.064.utx),auu 

-r68 


•FartlyeaUiDAtad. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  15  large  New  York  bnnks  December  31. 
1939.  had  about  33 '3  percent  of  the  demand  deposits  of  all  banks, 
v.'htreas  on  December  31.  1929—10  years  before — they  only  had  25 
percent  cf  the  total  depcslts. 

Deposits  in  the  300  largest  commercial  banks  in  the  United  States. 

excltuling  possessions 

(In  miilions  of  dcllars) 


lOlsnt- 

est 
banks 

ISlaff- 

esl 
banks 

23larg. 

est 
banks 

1 

lOOlarc' 

est 
banks 

300  lat- 
est 
banks 

300  Ivz- 

est 

banki 

Total  (Jpposin- 

Dm-  31,  I«» 

14,  rs 

11.874 

10,788 

8^400 

+:i 

12.706 

10,  224 

8.913 

6^671 

+90 

17,  .593 
14.6.M 
1.3.  3'.'7 
ia552 

+67 

1.5,812 

12.665 

11,322 

8,488 

+96 

21, 6.35 
1\176 
16.575 
13.567 

+58 

l«l.7«t7 
1.5.  .393 
1.3,  Ml 
10.«(U 

+n 

31.  Wl 

36,  .363 

38.9.V1 

IXt.  31,  ItfW 

Iter   31,  1937 

I)t>c    31     i/J9 



27.073 
24.992 
21,906 

31.363 
W.999 
23^244 

33.  .597 
31.231 
27,  5H 

Change  from  Dec.  31 

Dw  31.  1939   

Deuiaml  ileiio^ili;! 
Dec  31,  1939 

,  1929.  to 
.percent.. 

+47 
26,409 

+44 

30,071 

+43 
31,787 

I)«^    31,  19:18     

22.017  !  25^029 
19,840      22,718 

36,601 

l>er   31    19:<7 

34.  183 

I»ec  31,  1929      .. 
Chante    from    Dec. 
to  Dec.  31.  1939 

'si.'lKS. 
.percent.. 

U616 
+70 

18^179 
+65 

19,322 

+<a 

>  Drmari'l  (lpp<«its  of  nonlnsiired  hanks  In  1939,  I9:i>»,  nnd  1<)37.  and  of  banks  not 
members  "f  the  Kt-dcral  lifserve  System  in  1929  are  partly  climated. 

The  demand  deposits  of  the  10  largest  banks  December  31,  1929. 
amounted  to  20  ptrcent  of  the  demand  deposits  of  all  commercial 
tanks,  whereas  December  31.  1939 — 10  years  later — these  banks  had 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  demand  deposits  of  all  commercial 
banks. 

Deposits    in    commercial    banks    in    the    United    States,    excluding 

possessions ' 
fin  millionii  of  dollars) 


Total  deposit' 

Deo.  31,  1939. 

Dec.  31,  193.8 „ 

Dec.  31,  1937 

Dec  31,  19-'9.. 

Chanfte  from  Dec.  31,  1929,  to 

Dec.  31,  19.39 percent.. 

I>cmand  ilepnsits: 

Dw.  31,  1939 

Dec.  31,  19:W 

Dec.  31,  19:t7 

Dec.  31.  1929   

ChanKe  from  Dec.  31.  1039,  to 

Dec.  31.  1939 percent.. 


AW 

coin- 

nifTcial 

banks 


.57.  493 
51,170 
48,475 
61.i05 

+11 

41.964 
3\94l 
33,199 
31.533 

-(-33 


300 
largest 
com- 
mercial 
banks 


3S.9.W 
3:1.  .597 
31,231 
27.518 

+42 

31,787 
26,601 
24,  183 
19,523 

+63 


Other 
com- 
mercial 
baoki 


IS,  M3 
17.573 
17,244 
23,687 


10.  177 
9.  .340 
9.016 

12,013 

-15 


Tenant  of  total 
hellby- 


300  larg- 
est 
banks 


68 
66 
64 
54 


76 
74 
73 
62 


Other 
banks 


33 

34 
36 
46 


34 

26 

27 
38 


'  Depasits  of  nonlnsurrd  banks  in  1939,  1938,  and  1337,  and  of  bank:*  not  members  of 
the  Federal  Kes«rve  .<ysto:a  in  1929 partly  estimated. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  want  to  Invite  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  the  10  largest  banks,  from  December  31.  1929,  to 
Deceml>er  31.  1939.  tncrea.sed  their  deposits  71  percent;  the  15 
largest  banks  Increased  their  deposits  67  percent.  The  table, 
which  Is  In  the  record,  is  self-explanatory. 

As  to  the  demand  deposits,  which  are  more  Impresjilve.  because 
they  represent  the  currency  of  this  country — they  represent  the 
money.  In  other  words,  if  everybody  paid  their  debts  we  would 
not  have  any  money.  Someone  has  gone  Into  debt  and  created 
deposits  and  those  deposits  have  been  going  to  the  large  banks 
of  this  country  from  the  smaller  towns  and  cities.  And  In  that 
10-year  period,  the  10  largest  bank  deposits  Increased  90  percent; 
the  300  largest  banks  increa.sed  their  deposits  63  percent  during 
that  period.  But  the  other  banks,  the  country  banks,  and  the 
other  14.700  banks  In  this  Nation  did  not  Increase  their  deposits, 
but  they  actually  lost  22  percent  of  their  deposits  during  that 
time — total  deposits  Including  savings — and  actually  lost  15  per- 
cent of  their  demand  deposits. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Are  you  Including,  In  that  22  percent,  the 
banks  that  failed? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  of  course,  very  few  banks  have  failed  since 
1933. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  mean  from  1929  to  1933. 

Mr  Patman.  None  of  these  10  that  I  have  mentioned  failed:  that 
Is  not  Included  In  there.    That  is  according  to  my  information. 

Mr.  McCoEMACK    I  am  talking  of  the  smaller  banks. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  not  Included;  only  those  that  are  In 
existence   today.     It   does  not   Include   those    that   failed. 
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word*,  they  take  away  what  others  have  created;  they  do  not  create 


• AW_...1, 


could  not  Bell  It  to  him.    He  would  have  to  tee  the  New  York  man- 
ager of  that  filling  station  In  order  to  make  a  sale. 
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AMASmO   HOW  MOHET   IS   BEING   DKAINB)  INTO  KZW  TORK  BANKS 
These  figures  which  are  In  these  tables  ttoat  I  have  put  In  the 
record  show  conclusively  that  the  money  ifl  being  drained   from 
the  country  Into  the  larger  cities  and  especially  New  York  City, 
where  the  largest  banks  are  located. 

The  table  further  discloses  that  the  deposits  In  all  banka,  exclud- 
ing the  300  largest  banks  and  Including  all  deposits,  actually 
decreased    22   percent. 

May  I  repeat  one  or  two  of  these  flgtires,  Mr.  Chairman? 

BIG  banks  BlCCCa,  SMALL  BANKS  BMAT.l.CT 
It  Will  be  noticed  that  the  demand  deposits  In  the  10  largest 
banks  during  the  past  10  years  Increased  90  percent;  and  In  the 
15  largest  banks.  86  percent;  In  the  25  largest  banks,  T7  percent; 
In  the  100  largest  banks,  70  percent;  In  the  300  largest  bank*. 
65  percent;  In  the  300  largest  banks,  63  percent. 

Whereas,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  all  commercial  tjanks 
only  increased  their  demand  deposits  S8  percent,  and  all  the  other 
banks — the  country  banks,  not  Including  the  300  largest — actually 
lost  15  percent  of  their  demand  deposits  during  this  time  This 
shows  conclusively  that  the  money  Is  being  drained  from  the 
country  Into  the  larger  dttes  and  especially  to  New  York  City, 
where  the  largest  banks  are  located.  „   w-    w      — 

The  table  further  discloses  that  the  deposits  In  all  banks,  ex- 
cluding the  300  largest  banks  and  Including  all  deposlU,  actually 
decreased  22  percent  during  this  10-year  period. 

LOCAL    COMMUNrrT    40    TSAB8   AGO    AND    NOW 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  local  commimlty  of  40  years  ago  and 
now  Then  local  people  owned  and  operated  the  telephone  com- 
pany the  electrlc-llght  plant,  and  the  gas  company.  They  also 
owned  and  operated  the  water  company,  the  picture  shows,  the 
retail  stores  and  all  other  local  retaU  business.  These  represented 
the  pUlars  of  the  community.  As  one  was  weakened  or  desuoyed, 
the  community  was  proportionately  weakened  or  destroyed. 

No  one  has  ever  contended  that  the  telegraph  companies  or  the 
raUroad  companies  should  be  owned  by  local  people.  They  are 
reces&arUy  large  and  can  only  be  owned  by  shareholders,  and  no 
on3  Is  objecting  to  It  A  good,  logical  argument  was  made  In  favor 
of  the  Integration  of  the  telephone  companies,  electrlc-llght  plants, 
and  gas  companies.  ,„^  i 

Yet  as  they  drifted  Into  the  hands  of  absentee  owners,  the  local 
community  was  weakened  In  proportion.  I  recall  one  New  York 
concern  that  purchased  the  electrlc-llght  plants  In  1.900  towns  and 

cities  In  this  country.  ,  ,.^  ,_  ,  ^^„* 

After  thcpc  purcl>H?os  by  the  New  York  concern.  1,900  local  print 
shops  m  thos«  1  900  towns  lost  a  pood  customer,  because  all  the 
printing  wa<=  dene  Jn  New  York.  That  meant  further  that  1.900 
local  Insurance  agencies  lost  good  customers  In  these  1.^0  towns, 
because  the  insurance  was  carried  by  one  agency  In  New  York. 

The  acquisition  of  these  utilities  by  the  New  York  concern  espe- 
cially hurt  the  local  banks  in  these  1,900  communities.  But  the 
people  were  glad  to  bow  to  the  so-called  more  efficient  and  better 
Eystem  and  apparently  raised  no  objection. 

After  these  three  main  utilities  had  been  purchased  by  absentee 
owners,  the  local  community  was  greaUy  Injured,  but  at  the  same 
time  was  able  to  get  along  because  of  the  other  business  locally 
owned. 

The  people  owning  them  kept  their  net  profits  at  home  and 
placed  their  net  profits  In  the  local  banks,  which  became  a  reserve 
for  credit  that  could  be  used  by  themselves  and  by  their  neighbors 
and  friends.    This  helped  to  preserve  and  build  the  community. 

Then  the  water  and  ice  companies  In  many  of  the  principal  towns 
and  cities  of  our  Nation  were  bid  for  and  purchased  by  outside 
Interests  I  do  not  see  any  particular  reason  why  a  water  or  Ice 
company  can  be  operated  more  efflclenUy  or  why  better  service 
could  be  rendered  by  outeide  Interests,  but  they  were  purchased  Just 
the  same  by  the  absentee  owners. 

I  remember  when  the  picture  shows  were  owned  by  local  people, 
who  kept  their  profits  at  home  in  the  local  bank  and  patronized 
local  insurance  agencies  and  local  printing  establishments,  as  we.l 
as  the  local  newspaper.  All  at  once  there  seemed  to  be  a  demand 
for  these  picture  shows  and  the  local  owners  were  Induced  to  se.l 
out  to  absentee  owners.  In  many  cases  It  has  been  charged  that 
they  were  forced  to  sell,  otherwise  they  could  not  obtain  pictures 
from  the  producers  Anyway,  the  picture  shows  now  are  owned 
by  eight  concerns  that  are  not  in  competition  with  one  another. 
Thev  operate  in  a  different  section  cf  the  country. 

When  the  automobile  came  in,  the  filling  stations  were  owned 
bv  local  people,  who  kept  their  net  profits  at  home  and  who 
ijatronlzed  local  business,  but  the  large  oil  companies  decided  that 
they  wanted  to  purchase  these  filling  sUtlons  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  arqulrlng  in  one  way  or  another  most  of  the  filling 
stations  In  this  Nation.  ..,...,  ., 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  larger  oil 
companies  have  adopted  a  policy  of  leasing  their  stations  to  a  local 
person,  which  will  enable  them  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  social- 
secvirlty  taxes.  ..     . 

Now  with  the  principal  pillars  of  the  local  community  gone— that 
is  the  best  uUlitles  and  money-making  businesses  having  oome 
in'to  the  hand*  of  absentee  owners— the  local  community  is  very 


much  weakened,  but  It  Is  not  yet  destroyed.  Now,  however,  an 
effort  Is  being  made  to  acquire  all  the  reUll  stores  In  the  country. 
That  Is,  to  obtain  control  cf  retail  dlstrlbuUon  wheUier  they 
acquire  the  exlsUng  esubllsliments  or  not. 

In  the  grocery  business,  the  large  chains  operate  In  different  sec- 
Uons  of  the  country.  They  compete  only  to  a  llmlt-ed  extent. 
When  itoey  get  control  of  retail  distribution  in  their  parUcular 
areas  it  wUl  be  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  merge  and  consoU- 
date  as  has  t)een  done  In  many  other  Instances,  and  give  control 
of  ail  retail  distribution  in  the  grocery  buslne&s  to  a  few  men,  as 
It  Is  in  other  lines  of  business  today. 

A  few  years  ago,  along  with  good  roads  and  automobiles,  came 
the  truck.  Many  local  people  were  permitted  to  make  fairly  good 
wages  and  a  fair  annual  income  through  the  operation  of  trucks 
In  their  local  commiuilties.  ,..*.. 

Soon,  however,  these  truck  lines  were  merged  and  consolidated 
Into  larger  operating  vmiU.  Then  they  were  merged  and  consoli- 
dated with  other  large  operating  uniu  until,  today,  the  bus  and 
truck  lines  are  owned  by  a  few  people,  the  same  as  the  utlUties 
and  raUroads  are  owned  by  a  few  people  The  whole  ttsndency  is 
In  the  direction  of  bigness. 

BEStTLTS    OF    INTTSSTAll    CHAIN    OONTBOL 
Let  us  see  what  will  happen  to  the  local  community  If  the  Inter- 
sUte  chains  get  control  of  retail  distribution     I  will  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  things  that  will  be  the  result  of  such  absentee  owner- 

1  Community  Ufe  will  be  considerably  weakened.  If  not  de- 
stroyed because  hired  hands  of  ab.sentee  owners  do  not  assume  the 
duties  and  burdens  of  local  citizenship  as  well  as  local  owners  of 
stores 

2  Absentee-owned  interstate  chains  do  not  contribute  to  local 
relief,  local  schools,  chuirhes,  or  charities  as  generously  as  owners 
of  local  businesses. 

3  The  local  reservoir  cf  credit  will  be  destroyed  in  the  local  bank 
wh'ch  will  close  the  local  bank.  Net  profits  remaining  in  the  com- 
munity and  deposited  in  the  local  bank  circulate  many  times  a 
year  among  local  citizens.  I  do  not  care  how  much  the  absentee- 
owned  chain  apologists  claim  that  they  save  the  people  on  a  ptir- 
chase  In  a  local  community;  regardless  of  that.  If  they  take  their 
net  profits  out  of  town,  eventually  the  net  profits  taken  from  that 
to^Ti  win  be  sufficient  to  completely  wipe  out  the  local  reservoir  of 
credit  and  drain  out  all  the  money  and  within  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time. 

4  It  will  cause  further  concentration  and  conUol  of  wealth  In 
the  hands  of  a  few.  Even  If  they  sell  for  less  It  is  not  real  economy 
for  you  as  a  consigner  to  save  Jl  when  It  will  cost  you  M  as  a 
taxpayer  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed  caused  by  the  $1  saving. 

5  It  wlU  cause  the  cost  of  food  and  other  goods  and  ccmmodltles 
to  be  higher,  as  monopoly  always  requires  the  people  to  pay  Just  as 
much  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  We  should  not  expect  a  benevolent 
monopoly  In  the  retaU  field  any  more  than  we  should  expect  a 
benevolent  monopoly  In  any  other  field,  or  a  benevolent  monarchy 
in  government. 

So  far  as  efficiency  Is  concerned,  a  dictatorship  Is  mere  efficient 
than  a  democracy,  but  who  is  willing  to  give  up  his  democraUc 
form  of  government  and  live  under  a  dictatorship  because  It  Is  more 
efficient?     However,  the  interstate  chains  are  not  efficient. 

6  The  local  insurance  agencies  will  be  destroyed.  If  you  were  to 
destroy  the  buying  power  of  all  the  Insurance  people  in  your  home 
town,  you  know  it  would  considerably  injure  your  community. 
Absentee  owners  never  patronize  local  Insurance  agencieji  or  agents. 

7  The  local  newspapers  will  be  destroyed.  It  \b  true  that  big 
business  helps  the  large  national  magazines  and  the  large  dally 
newspapers,  but  the  smaller  newspapers  and  the  countiy  newspa- 
pers which  the  people  need  to  preserve  and  protect  are  considerably 
harmed  by  the  Interstate  chain-store  system  and  will.  If  such  a 
system  obtains  control,  be  absolutely  crushed.  While  the  chains 
are  putting  the  local  merchants  out  of  business,  they  will,  of  cotirse, 
be  very  gpod  to  the  local  newspapers,  but  we  know  in  communities 
where  they  have  already  obtained  control,  they  are  putting  out 
their  own  local  ad^rtlslng  and  It  is  printed  elsewhere — not  In  the 
local  community. 

8.  The  local  printing  shops  will  be  alisolutely  crushed,  because 
absentee  owners  do  not  patronize  local  printers. 

9  Local  privileges  and  opportunities  that  formerly  enabled  citi- 
zens to  a-sume  local  relief  burdens  and  responsibilities  are  taken 
away  B?fore  absentee  owners  purchased  the  money-making  busi- 
nesses In  the  local  community,  there  was  always  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-to-do  people  locally,  who  had  kept  their  net  profits  at  home, 
who  could  give  emploj-me'nt  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
they  could  contribute  the  amoimt  necessary  to  take  care  of  their 
local  relief  problems.  But  along  with  absentee  ownership  of  btisl- 
ncss  came  Federal  relief  and  the  greatest  unemployment  problem 
that  we  have  ever  had  In  this  country.  The  Interstate  chain  system 
Is  responsible  for  otir  unemployment  and  relief  problem. 

10.  Independent  business  will  be  destroyed  unfairly. 

11  The  Interstate  chains  do  not  go  Into  a  town  until  that  town 
is  biillt  You  never  heard  of  an  Interstate  chain-store  concern 
establishing  a  store  where  no  town  bad  been  esUbUshed.    In  other 
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control  of  retaU  distribution  and  all  the  privileges  and  opportunities 
cl  this  Nation,  or  arrange  to  put  many  of  them  on  some  kind  cf 
^-ti... II  v.._  «k<>..  ».»>  *rv  vvB  01  KAOK  nf  air<k— rprlainlv  when  thev 


One  of  the  serJotis  problems  resulting  from  tbis  cancentraUon  of 
volume  of  business  in  a  few  chains  lies  in  tne  fact  tbat  to  a  g™»* 
extent  one  chain  docs  not  overlap  In  the  territory  d  another.    The 
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word«,  they  Ukc  away  what  othfrs  have  created;  they  do  not  create 

for  themse'.TCs.  ,    .  ^  _^_,  . 

la  Such  a  Byst^m  will  kill  Individual  Initiative  and  win  cnish 
the  hopes  and  ospirafJons  of  ambitious  yo\ing  people.  The  Inde- 
pendence and  aelf-rellance  that  builds  this  Nation  will  be  destroyed. 

13  Such  a  system  eliminates  free  competition.  The  Interstata 
chains  charge  different  prices  In  different  cltlea  In  the  same  8tat« 
and  even  In  the  same  city,  depending  upon  the  competition  from 
the  independent  merchanta  acroos  the  street,  who  la  marked  as 
the    next    victim. 

14  The  Interstate  chains  narrow  the  market  of  the  farmers  and 
force  down  the  prices  that  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  accept. 
The  Interstate  chains  stand  between  the  fsLrmers  and  prosperity. 
And  If  the  farmers  are  proep>erou8,  the  country  la  proaijerous,  bo 
they   are  keeping  our  country   In  a  df^presslon. 

15  The  Interstate  chains  are  the  flrst  to  arrive  after  a  town  is 
built  and  the  first  to  leave  when  a  town  Is  overtaken  by  drought, 
cyclone,  epidemic,  or  other  unforeseen  disasters.  They  are  fair- 
weather  friends  only. 

16  A  dictatorship  1»  ^government  U  not  wanted:  neither  Is  a 
dictatorship  In  buslnesa  -destred.  The  Interstate  chain-store  sys- 
tem will  cause  bureaucrtcy  and  dictatorship  In  business,  and  win 
destroy  democracy  in  our  country  and  substitute  fascism  instead. 

17  Where  will  the  mlllkms  of  unemployed,  both  old  and  young, 
get  Joba  If  we  allow  the  interstate  chains  to  destroy  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmers  and  continue  to  put  more  people  nut  of 
work?  Pour  million  young  people  under  25  are  now  out  of  work  and 
a  miUion  are  graduating  every  year     What  Is  to  happen  to  them? 

18  No  local  attorney  will  be  needed,  as  expert  legal  advice  will 
be  fvimlshed  from  New  York. 

19  The  local  physician  and  dentist  wlU  be  compelled  to  accept 
fees  that  people  who  receive  small  wages  are  able  to  pay 

20.  The  emp'.ojrment  and  discharge  of  all  employees  wlU  be  under 
the  supervision  of  an  executive  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
Your  son.  In  order  to  get  a  Job  at  starvation  wages,  will  be  forced 
to  swallow  his  pride  and  go  out.  hat  in  hand,  to  someone  who 
has  a  pull  with  this  New  York  banker. 

It  U  an  illusion  that  man  is  efficient  only  as  he  moves  In 
regimented  groupa  at  the  bidding  of  a  New  York  executive. 

The  New  York  owners  of  local  business  believe  that  individual 
man  Is  no  longer  needed  as  the  responsible  pillar  of  his  community 
to  guide  and  support  the  civic  welfare. 

Ab.ientee-owned     chains     mean     gooee-step     regimentation     of 

employees. 

There  are  further  objections  to  Interstate  chains. 

Absentee  control  of  business  Is  a  detriment  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  all  classes  and  there  is  no  class  or  group  that  escapes  its 
detrimental  effect  upon  our  economic  life. 

Net  proflts  from  farms,  mines,  or  business  are  the  only  means  of 
building  towns,  cities,  and  States.  These  net  profits — under  the 
chain  system — fly  overnight  to  New  York. 

E\-ery  dollar  that  is  taken  from  your  State  or  mine  In  net  profits 
Is  a  loss  of  many  times  that  $1  In  buying  power  to  the  local 
residents. 

Net  proflts  remaining  in  the  community  and  deposited  In  tha 
local  bank  circulate  many  times  a  year  among  local  citizens. 

8EKIOX7S    QlTESnONS   TO    BZ    AKS'^TEXXD 

It  Is  material  in  passing  on  the  question  of  chain-store  monop- 
oly and  the  atwentee  ownership  of  retail  business  In  this  Nation 
to  consider  the  following  questions: 

Shall  we  strive  to  keep  open  the  broad  highway  of  opportunity 
to  our  sons  and  daughters  of  America?  Qtd  you  ever  hear  of  any 
absentee-owned  chains  voluntarily  contributing  to  any  local 
charity,  church,  or  school  until  State  legislatures  and  the  National 
Congress  began  making  efforts  to  check  their  growing  monopoly? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  largest  chain-store  concern  In  Amrrlca 
taking  out  a  flre-tnsiirance  policy  on  any  store  in  your  State 
through  a  local  Insurance  agent  in  the  town  where  the  store  was 

located?  ,      _, 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  largest  chain-store  concern  In  America 
ever  having  any  printing  done  in  a  union  printing  plant  untU  I 
introduced  a  chain-store  tax  bill  in  the  National  Congress? 

Did  you  know  that  in  the  banking  crisis  of  1932  and  1933  that 
In  nearly  every  town  the  first  firm  to  withdraw  their  local  deposits 
and  rush  the  money  by  registered  mall  to  New  York  were  the 
interstate  corporate  chains? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  national  Interstate  corporate  chains 
trying  to  cultivate  the  good  wUl  of  farmers  and  ^-age  earners  until 
an  effort  was  made  to  make  them  share  their  part  of  the  burdens 
of  government? 

In  the  days  gone  by.  when  the  retail  stores,  filling  stations,  and 
other  business  establishments  were  owned  by  Individual  owners,  ono 
who  was  out  of  work  could  create  a  Job  for  himself.  1  remember 
when  all  kinds  of  gadgets  and  devices  that  were  helpful  and  useful 
to  Independent  businessmen  were  made  and  sold  from  store  to  store. 

I  mention  this  as  a  simple  illustration  of  Just  how  work  was 
created  by  an  unemployed  person  In  the  past. 

But  new  It  Is  impossible  because  the  filling  stations  are  owned 
by  the  large  oil  companies  and  one  having  anything  to  seU.  regard- 
1^  of  how  usefxil  it  might  be  to  the  local  flllins -station  operator. 


could  not  sell  It  to  him.  He  would  have  to  see  the  New  York  man- 
ager of  that  filling  station  In  order  to  make  a  sale. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  retail  stores  and  to  other  establish- 
ments. This  Is  a  gTnnii  matter,  but  I  laelleve  it  Illustrates  the  point 
and  can  be  enlarged  upon  many  times. 

Small  manufacturers  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  In  an  Interstate 

chain-store  system. 

The  Interstate  chain-store  question  does  not  constitute  a  battle 
between  persons.  We  are  engaged  In  an  attempt  to  correct  an 
uneconomic  system  throvigh  the  passage  of  H  R.  1.  There  are  social 
as  well  as  economic  reasons  why  It  should  be  passed.  If  it  becomes 
a  law.  It  will  result  In  the  following: 

IT   BILL   PASSES.   aZSTTLT 

1.  Needed  revenue  for  old-age  assistance  and  other  worthy  pur- 
poaea. 

2.  It  win  cause  the  employment  of  millions  of  people. 

3.  It  will  grant  reasonable  security  to  small  business  but  will  not 
hold  an  umbrella  over  the  inefficient.  It  wlU  not  penalize  any  busi- 
ness except  monopolistic  business.    It  wlU  not  place  a  premium  or 

reward  on  Inefliclcncy  but  will  give  every  lndep>endent  businessman 
a  chance  to  work  and  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family  and 
through  that  means  help  the  entire  country. 

4.  It  will  cause  lower  retail  prices  through  clean  competition. 

5.  It  win  benefit  farmers  and  smaH  manufacturers  because  there 
will  be  more  buyers  for  tiieir  producU.  This  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  monopolistic  picture 

6.  If  there  are  economies  In  bigness  that  permit  a  saving  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  H.  R.  1  will  not  Interfere,  a  sufficient 
number  of  stores  is  entirely  exempt  to  permit  a  concern  to  obtain  the 
maximum  discount  by  reason  of  mass  purchasing  power  But  the 
smallest  chains  will  not  have  the  chiseling  and  racketeering  ability 
by  reason  of  size  as  now  possessed  by  the  large  interstate  chains, 
which  destroy  the  buying  or  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
farmer. 

7.  If  chain  stores  bring  lower  prices,  the  passage  of  H  R.  1  will 
not  cause  higher  prices  because  there  will  still  be  chain  stores  that 
will  be  in  a  position  to  grant  to  the  consuming  public  every  con- 
venience, economy,  and  price  that  is  now  given  or  granted  by  the 
Interstate  chains. 

MUST   SI:H\T   best   INTXRTST   of   all  CONCEKNrD 

This  bill  cannot  be  Justified  unless  it  serves  the  best  interrst  of  all 
the  people.  The  charge  that  it  is  Intended  to  help  the  inefficient 
businessman  meet  competition  with  a  more  eQcient  distributive 
system  is  false  and  Is  used  as  a  smokescreen.  I  would  rot  favor  any 
law  to  reward  the  inefficient.  We  have  a  situation  now  wliere  the 
most  efflclent  person  who  is  honest,  able,  and  popular  with  his 
people  cannot  successfully  conduct  a  business  because  New  York 
concerns  that  are  able  to  sell  goods  below  cost  until  he  is  destroyed 
go  Into  competition  with  him  and  destroy  his  business.  No  concern 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  so  big  that  such  destructive  practices  can 
t>e  adopted.  It  Is  practically  natural  that  they  will  be  adopted 
because  men  are  naturally  selfish  and  they  will  do  what  they  can  to 
crush  a  competitor.  Therefore,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
protect  the  weak  again'^t  the  strong,  and  we  should  certainly  re- 
strain the  greed  of  such  big  concerns  that  are  ruthlessly  and  un- 
fairly destroying  their  competitors.  It  is  against  tlie  interest  of 
the  country. 

WHAT  WILL  TOtlNG  PEOPLl  DO? 

Now.  opportunities  for  young  people  are  at  stake. 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  has  reported  that  every 
decade  at  least  2.000.000  young  men  and  women  must  leave  the 
farms  and  go  into  the  cities — that  the  Tarms  cannot  take  care  of 
them.  What  are  those  2.000.000  young  folks  going  to  do?  If  you 
have  the  chain-store  system  operating  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  they  have  charge  of  all  these  local  communities.  The 
local  prtntshop  is  out.  The  local  lawyer  Is  gone.  They  do  not  need 
him.  In  addition  to  that,  the  insurance  agents  are  gone.  He  ca;i- 
not  go  Into  the  grocery  business  nor  the  drug  business.  What  are 
those  2,000.000  young  people  going  to  do?  If  you  prevent  them 
from  having  the  opportunity  cf  going  into  b\isiness  for  themseives. 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?  That  is  Just  the  young 
people.     It  Is  a  serious  question. 

A  recent  report  discloses,  as  I  suggested  a  while  ago — I  believe  Mr 
Owen  D.  Young  was  the  chairman  cf  the  committee  that  made  the 
report — that  4.000.000  young  people  under  the  age  of  25  are  now 
unemployed  in  this  cctaitry 

If  we  do  not  distribute  the  privileges  and  opportunities  in  this 
country,  there  will  be  a  sencua  demand  made  for  a  distribution  of 
wealth  I  believe  it  is  far  preferable  to  distribute  privileges  and 
oppxDrtunities  and  give  everybody  a  chance  to  earn  a  living  than  to 
Invite  a  serious  effort  to  distribute  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Now.  what  about  the  consumer? 

The  consumer  is  the  father  or  mother  of  those  ycung  people.  The 
con^ximer  is  also  thinking  about  what  will  happen  to  him  when  he 
gets  to  l>e  45  or  even  40  or  35  years  of  age.  Private  industry  will 
not  employ  him  What  can  he  do?  In  times  gone  by  he  could  go 
Into  business  for  himself  In  one  of  many  different  kinds  of  business, 
but  he  cannot  do  it  now.  So  you  might  Just  as  well  make  arrange- 
ments to  either  curb  the  greed  of  a  few  people  who  are  trying  to  get 
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the   ca.se   win   probably   be   carried   through    the   circuit  cotirt   of 
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store  system  than  it  wps  under  the  competitive  system.    You  hnve 
m.  riaht  tr>  demand  oroof  cf   that   and   it   Is  my   duty   to  give   you 
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oontTol  of  r«taU  distribution  and  aU  the  privileges  and  opportunities 
oi  this  Nation,  or  arrange  to  put  many  of  them  on  some  kind  of 
relief  roU  when  they  get  to  be  21  years  of  age— certainly  when  they 
get  to  be  35.  when  they  cannot  get  employment  In  private  Indtistry. 
Xt  U  a  very  senuus  question. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  make  for  the  record  a  statement  on  the 
effect  of  the  concentration  of  economic  power  upon  maintenance  of 
the  competitive  system, 

BI7SINKSS  Ktrrxai>BJSia  LJksr  4o  tzass 

The  history  of  business  enterprise  during  the  past  40  years  has 
been  marked  by  the  apparently  anomalous  situation  In  which  the 
population  has  steadily  Increased  whUe  the  number  of  individual 
and  private  manufacturing  concerns  has  steadily  decreased.  Nor- 
maUy  It  would  seem  that  as  consumer  demand  Increased  with  a 
erowing  population  the  numt)er  of  manxifacturlng  concerns  pro- 
ducmg  articles  necessary  to  satisfy  that  demand  would  Increase 
correspondingly.  Such  a  result  would  be  InevlUble  under  a  sys- 
tem of  free  competitive  enterprise.     A  brief  glance   at  statistics. 

however,  shows  an  opposite  trend.  -,=  or%ArtAft 

The  population  of  the  United  States  Increased  from  75000.000 
in  1900  to  137  OOO.OOO.  In  1940.  an  increase  of  62.000.000.  In  1900 
ther*  were  approximately  15.000  manufactiu^rs  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts- todav  there  are  approximately  850.  In  1900  there  were 
38.000  manufacturers  of  lumber  products:  today  there  are  less 
than  8  000  In  1900  there  were  more  than  700  manxifacturers  of 
agricultural  equipment:  today  there  are  260.  In  1900  there  were 
more  than  2.000  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes:  today  there 
are  less  than  1.100.  Even  In  Industries  where  several  hundred 
manufacturers  exist,  a  very  few  companies  control  from  75  to  85 
percent  of  the  entire  btislnesa. 

Every  census  of  Industries  of  the  United  States  shows  a  steady 
decline  In  the  number  of  operating  establishments  In  practically 
an  industries  and  an  equally  constant  Increase  In  the  »  »  o' ^3^® 
average  establishment.  Considering  aU  manufacturing  Industries 
as  a  whole,  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  average  single  estab- 
lishment has  lncrea«<l  nearly  400  percent  In  the  \«*^  25  >eai^ 
or  from  $77  000  value  of  product  per  establishment  In  1915  to 
8365  000  In  1940.  Certain  Industries  show  an  even  more  pro- 
nounced Increase.  For  example,  agricultural  Implements  have  In- 
creased in  terms  of  average  output  per  establishment  850  percent 
in  the  past  25  years.  Chemicals  have  Increased  nearly  400  per- 
cent; glass  factories.  550  percent:  petroleum  refining.  335  percent; 
tobacco  manufactures,  6,600  percent. 

Even  these  figures  are  deceptive,  since  most  Indurtrtes  are  doinl- 
nated  by  a  comparatively  few  large  concerns  In  the  cigarette 
industry,  for  example,  which  is  the  most  Important  of  tot^5co 
product  SIX  companies  In  1937  had  total  assets  in  excess  of  $734  - 
000  000  The  three  largest  of  these  six  companies  had  assets 
amounUng  to  more  than  $640,000,000.  or  an  average  of  more  than 
$200,000  000  per  establu=hment.  The  sales  of  these  '•^^e*  5«fP*°^ 
amount  approximately  to  $800,000,000.  or  approximately  $263,000^000 
per  establlEhment  These  three  companies  represent  80  percent  of 
^e  output  of  the  cigarettes  in  the  United  States^  Obviously,  entry 
of  a  successful  competitor  In  the  cigarette  field  ]«^ould  require  a 
capital  outlay  of  at  least  $25,000,000.  The  profits  of  the  few 
tobacco  companies  are  more  per  annum  than  the  total  amount  paid 
to  the  farmers  for  tobacco.  ^    ^   *   »  ,        „^*.   i„ 

The  Standard  Oil  Co  of  New  Jersey  alone  had  total  assets  In 
1937  exceeding  $2,000,000,000.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
oimed  assets  of  approximately  •^9».000.000.  TTie  Texas  Corpora- 
tlon  another  oil  company,  had  assets  of  $615,000,000:  Gulf  OH  had 
assets  or  $500,000,000:  Allied  Chemical  it  Dye  Corporation  had  assets 
of  near'y  $400  000.000;  American  Radiator  In  the  plumbing  field. 
1166  000.000;  International  Paper  &  Power  In  the  paper  industry. 
8258.000.000:  and  Crown-Zellerbach.  1104.000,000.  „».    ^    _, 

KxnresEcd  in  different  form,  flgtires  presented  before  the  Tempo- 
ran"  National  Economic  Committee  Indicate  that  less  than  fl  Percent 
of  the  number  of  companies  producing  tobacco  products  owned  92 
Dercent  of  the  assets  of  the  entire  tobacco  Industry:  In  the  chemical 
Industry  2  7  percent  of  the  companies  engaged  In  buiiness  owned 
86  percent  of  the  assets;  In  rubber  products,  4  3  percent  of  the  com- 
panies owned  80  percent  of  the  assets:  in  metal  product*.  2  percent 
httht  companies  o»-ned  74  percent  of  the  assets:  In  tb  pulp  and 
paper  Industry.  3  6  percent  of  the  companies  owned  62  percent  of 

Even  in  the  field  of  food  products,  widely  scattered  though  they 
are.  12  percent  of  the  producmg  companies  owned  60  percent  of  the 
asaoXa 

The  figures  sot  out  above  refer  primarfly  to  manufacturing  esUb- 
U5hmento.  The  economic  picture  presents  no  less  a  discouraging 
ouUook  from  the  point  of  view  of  new  enterprise  in  the  field  of 
distribution  ,„ ., 

The  distribution  of  food  products  wUl  serve  as  an  lUustrat.om 
While  there  are  thousands  of  retail  grocery  stores  located  throughout 
the  country,  this  field  Is  being  dominated  nujre  and  more  by  a  few 
large  concerns.  In  1938  the  net  sales  of  any  five  of  the  large  grocery 
chains  amounted  to  more  than  $1,700,000,000.  One  chain  alone 
enjoyed  sales  of  approxlmaUly  $880,000,000.  The  average  fl^* Jor 
the  five  chains  wm  more  than  8340.000,000  each.  The  invested 
ccpltal  required  to  conduct  the  business  of  five  chfi"«J«;?^*P;P5°^; 
mately  $322,000  000,  or  an  average  of  approximately  f^oOOO  wo  P« 
fhAin     One  chain  had  Invebted  capital  of  approximately  $160,000,000. 


One  of  the  serious  problems  restdtlng  from  this  concentration  of 
volume  of  business  in  a  few  chains  lies  in  tne  fact  that  to  a  g™** 
extent  one  chain  does  not  overlap  In  the  territory  of  another.  The 
net  result  is  that  they  throw  a  "wet  blanket"  over  the  entire  United 
states  in  the  lorm  of  thousands  of  Individual  units  In  every  com- 
munity. This  stifles  local  enterprise.  A  generation  ago  anyone  coma 
Start  a  comer  grocery  store  with  a  little  capital,  loday.  with  the 
chain  stores  located  on  the  best  comers.  It  Ls  «uiade  to  attempt 

competition.  _^  ^,.  ^      ,_.^i 

The  same  hazards  beset  an  Individual  desiring  to  e8tat>llKh  a  local 
motion -picture  theater.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  hundreds  of  am- 
blUous  young  men  started  the  exhlblUon  of  moUon  pictures  on  small 
capital  In  local  neighborhoods,  charging  5, 10.  and  15  cents  admlssiori. 
Today,  with  chain  theaters  occupying  preferred  posiUons,  with  their 
vast  buying  power  and  ability  to  dictate  terms,  clearance,  and  even 
admission  prices  of  competitors,  indlvtdtial  attempts  at  competition 
merely  Invite  early  bankruptcy.  There  Is  no  more  certain  way  to 
lose   $50,000  than   to  buUd   an   Independent   local  moUon-plcture 

theater.  _2  »^ 

Whatever  economic  theory  one  may  hold,  the  future  must  d« 
judged  by  experience  of  the  past.  If  the  trend  of  the  last  46  years 
continues  tor  another  generation,  there  wUl  be  a  complete  elimina- 
tion of  competition  in  all  major  industries.  The  management  of  the 
Industrial  life  of  the  Nation  will  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  corporal  s 
guard  of  businessmen,  which  will  not  1>?  responsible  to  any  demo- 
cratic check,  and  whose  chief  aim  will  be  multiplied  profits. 

New  techniques  must  be  developed  with  the  Instruments  at  hand. 
namely,  the  antitrxist  laws.  If  such  laws  are  to  be  given  a  fair  test. 
The  giant  corporations  of  today  have  created  problems  of  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  which  would  never  have  been  possible  had  the 
control  of  corporation  organization  been  widespread  rather  than 
concenuated  In  the  hands  of  a  few.  A  few  pointed  Ulustratlons  from 
the  case  book  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
WlU  illustrate  the  difficulties  Inherent  in  restoring  some  semblance  of 

competition. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government  is  engaged  In  proeecutmg 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  That  corporation  owns  90  percent 
of  the  products  of  virgin  aluminum  and  sells  approximately  100 
percent  of  the  aluminum  products  offered  for  sale  in  American 
markets.  This  monopoly  was  built  up  by  the  purchase  of  plants 
abroad,  by  cartel  agreemenU  with  foreign  producer*,  and  by  re- 
strictive contracts,  oppressive  tactics,  and  dtscrlminatory  prices 
practiced  against  competitors  In  the  Industry  by  the  altmilnum 
giant  The  Government  in  Its  suit  seeks,  among  othei-  things,  dis- 
solution of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  This  In  Itself  presents 
difficult  problems.  Who  will  purchase  the  component  parts  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  In  the  event  the  Government  is  sxiccess- 
ful?  Whole  communities  have  t>een  buUt  up  around  certain 
plants  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  Transportation  facilltlea 
have  been  built  around  these  communlUes.  Dissolution  might 
change  the  entire  economic  picture  of  a  whole  section  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  continuation  of  the  present  mo- 
nopoly permits  a  single  corporate  management  to  dictate  in 
perpetuity  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  American  public  for  alu- 
niinum  products  which  are  necessary  and  essential  to  the  life  of 

ordinary  citizens.  

Another  suit  brought  by  the  Government  involves  the  motlon- 
plctxire  industry.  There  the  eight  largest  producers  of  motion 
pictures  own  their  own  theaters  and  distribute  their  own  products. 
The  theaters  owned  by  these  eight  chains  are  so  located  as  not  to 
compete  directly  with  one  another.  The  country  has  been  dis- 
tricted, so  to  speak,  one  chain  operating  In  one  section,  another 
chain  m  another,  and  so  forth.  Independent  exhibitors  find  It 
Impossible  to  compete  with  the  chain  theaters  on  an  equal  basis 
due  to  lack  of  chain  buying  power.  .   ^  ♦v-  i^«.»i 

The  antitrust  suit  now  pending  on  appeal  against  the  O«o«™ 
Motors  Corporation  demonstrates  the  power  of  a  large  automobile- 
manufacturing  concern  over  15.000  independent  sales  outlets. 
The  control  exercised  by  the  manufacturer  U  such  that  the  busi- 
ness of  these  15,000  independent  sales  ouUets  is  controUed  in  au 

Its  details  by  the  manufacttirers.  

The  difficulty  of  handUng  a  case  of  the  slee  of  that  involved  m 
alunUnum  Is  illustrated  by  a  brief  calendar  history.  The  CTse  was 
under  Investigation  for  approximately  3  years  prior  to  the  fUlng 
of  the  petition  on  AprU  23.  1937.  On  June  28  to  29  1937.  the 
Issue  was  presented  as  to  whether  or  not  the  defendant,  Aluminum, 
Ltd  was  transacting  business,  and  -foimd"  In  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  on  July  16.  1937.  opinion  by  the  district  Judge 
denying  motion  of  Aluminum,  Ltd..  to  quash  service  oi  process; 
on  March  2  1938,  the  Government  filed  an  application  for  leave 
to  file  Interrogatories:  on  AprU  19.  1938.  argument  was  had  on 
motion  to  quash  subpena  duces  tecum  directed  to  defendant;  on 
Anrll  25  1938  argument  on  motion  of  Aluminum,  Ltd.,  objecting 
to  portion  of  Interrogatories;  AprU  28.  1938.  court  susl^ned 
interrogatories:  April  29.  1938.  agents  representing  British.  Swiss, 
and  French  aluminum  companies  obtained  orders  to  show  <»U8e 
why  subpenas  duces  tecum  addressed  to  them  should  not  be 
quashed;  May  2  to  5.  1938.  argument  on  subpenas  duces  tecum 
continued-  May  5.  1938.  Government  moved  to  amend  peUtlon; 
Mav  10  1938  court  granted  same;  May  31.  1938.  motion  from  one 
of  defendants  to  dismiss  petition;  Jure  1,  1938.  trial  commenced, 
and  is  stUl  in  progress  at  this  date,  namely.  March  7.  19*0^^/^^" 
catlons  are  that  the  Ulal  will  last  another  6  month*.     After  this 
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the  rase  will  probably  b«  carried  through  the  circuit  court  of 
app^ala  on  up  to  the  United  8Ut«  Supreme  Cotirt. 

Certain  concerns  have  become  «o  large  that  an  Individual  or 
another  corporation  cannot  cope  with  them  in  a  court  of  Justice. 
Too  much  money  required  to  try  a  caae.  too  many  delays.  Takes 
too  lon«  to  get  Jiistlce. 

Even  the  Oovemment  does  not  have  the  money  available  In  the 
Department  of  Jtistlce  to  handle  more  than  a  few  large  cases  each 
y<>.ir  It  la  highly  desirable  that  a  large  appropriation  be  made  to 
enforce  antitrust  laws. 

The  report  of  December  30.  1939.  discloses  that  the  New  York  City 
banks  have  deposlU  aggregating  920.221.262.369.  about  one- third  of 
the  total  deposlU  in  the  entire  Nation.  This  was  an  Increase  during 
the  12  months  by  the  huge  figure  $2387.355.469 

The  ratio  of  deposits  to  capital  funds  In.  these  banks  was,  on 
December  30,  1939.  935  to  1. 

In  addition,  these  banks  have  approximately  $4,000,000,000  In 
excess  reserves.  This  Is  two-thirds  of  the  excess  reserves  held  by  all 
the  banks  In  the  entire  country.  The  bar.ks  in  the  country  are 
privileged  to  make  loans  equal  to  an  average  of  7  to  1  on  excess 
reserves.  There  are  sufficient  excess  reserves  In  this  one  city  alone 
to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  sufflclent  money  or  credit  to  absolutely 
buy  the  remainder  of  all  money-making  business  properties 
throughout  the  Nation  that  are  not  now  owned  or  controlled  by 
a  few  people  who  own  and  control  a  few  banks  In  this  one  city. 

HOW    BIO    CHAINS    COKmCT    W   WITH    LASCK    BANKS 

Mr.  John  A.  Hartford,  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  A.  &  P. 
Co  .  which  operates  In  atx)Ut  40  of  the  48  States,  is  also  a  director  In 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  The  resources  of  this  one 
bank — Guaranty  Trust  Co. — exceeds  the  resources  of  all  the  1,455 
banks  In  Texas.  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma,  the  population  of  these 
three  States  being  approximately  11,000,000  people.  There  are  in- 
terlocking directorates  between  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  the  Chase  National  of  New  York,  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of 
Now  York,  the  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  the  J  P. 
Morgan  *  Co.  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Trust  Co.  The 
total  resources  of  these  six  banks,  according  to  the  Comptroller's 
report  for  December  31.  1936,  aggregate  $7,409.904  000,  and  their 
total  reeotirces  December  30.  1939,  were  $8,233,765,859  The  re- 
sources of  these  six  banks,  which  are  closely  related  through  inter- 
locking directorates,  one  of  the  directors  being  Mr  John  A  Hartford, 
are  a  billion  dollars  In  excess  of  the  resources  of  all  the  3.710  banks 
m  the  13  Southern  States. 

There  are  24  banks  In  the  United  States.  13  of  them  being  In 
New  York  City,  that  have  resources  equal  to  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  resources  of  all  the  banks — 15.000 — in  the  United 
States.  The  6  heretofore  named  are  In  this  group  of  24.  There  are 
close  interlocking  directorates  between  these  24  banks  and  the  175 
nonSnanclal  corporations  that  own  58  percent  of  the  corporate 
wealth  of  the  Nation.  Considerable  time  and  thought  was  given 
to  ft  study  of  this  question.  Tbe  study  was  placed  In  the  Con- 
cacssioNAL  RxcoRD  June  15.  1937.  and  Is  contained  in  l)cund  volumes 
fcr  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress,  pages  5777-5785, 
Inclusive. 

Banks  under  our  present  system,  as  heretofore  pointed  out,  can 
create  through  their  own  IxDokkeeplng  systems  and  loan  to  their 
ctistomers  $7  for  every  $1  that  they  have  as  a  reserve.  Uaii-.g  this 
tremendous  power  and  Influence,  these  few  banks  can  create  suffl- 
clent  money  practically  to  control  this  country,  and  that  Is  what 
they  have  been  doing  and  what  they  ore  dclng  now. 

WHAT    CHANCI    WII-L    PBOPLX    HAVt? 

The  question  Is.  What  chance  will  the  people,  yotmg  and  old.  of 
the  future  have  In  this  great  coiuitry  of  ovirs  If  we  continue  to 
permit  a  few  people  to  control  so  much  of  our  country's  wealth  and 
foreclose  to  our  people  so  many  privileges  and  opportxinltles  that 
the  ■  should  rlghtfuUy  enjoy? 

A  drive  Is  now  being  made  to  legalize  branch  and  chain  banking 
across  State  lines.  Mr.  Hartford's  Guaranty  Trust  of  New  York 
wants  to  do  banking  business  over  the  entire  Nation. 

ICIDOLXMKN    WKRI   TO    BX    KUMINA'rED 

When  the  Interstate  chain-store  system  started  operation,  the 
claim  was  made  that  producers  would  enjoy  greater  profits;  that 
consumers  would  t)eneflt  through  Increased  savings:  that  definite 
economy  would  result  through  elimination  of  wholesalers  and  by 
taking  traveling  men  off  the  road. 

What  happened?  Why,  the  chain  managements  Immediately  set 
up  their  own  wholesale  houses  and  saved  not  1  penny  on  dis- 
tributive expense.  They  caused  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  travel- 
ing men  to  be  taken  off  the  road  and  thus  seriously  affected  our 
unemployment  problem.  At  the  same  time  they  have  not  saved  the 
consumer  one  extra  penny  and  have  not  given  the  producer  one 
extra  penny. 

The  United  States  Government  figures  disclose  that  the  spread 
between  the  producer  and  consumer  Is  much  greater  under  inter- 
state chain-store  domination  than  under  tbe  old  competitive 
system. 

So  the  move  that  threw  thoxisands  of  people  directly  Into  unem- 
ployment, also  poured  millions  of  dollars  Into  the  pockets  of  a  few 
Wall  Streeters.  It  also  gave  added  millions  to  a  few  ambitious 
American  girls,  who  took  the  money  to  foreign  lands  for  their 
count  hustjands  and  no-account  husbands  to  spend  abroad. 

I  have  prepared  some  statements  here  after  examining  informa- 
tion that  was  furnished  to  me  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcultvu^. 
1  made  the  statement  a  while  ago  that  the  spread  Is  greater  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer  under  the  interstate  chala- 


store  system  than  it  wps  under  the  competitive  system.  You  have 
a  right  to  demand  proof  cf  that  and  it  is  my  duty  to  giva  you 
proof  of  It,  becatise  It  Is  a  serious  statement,  but  I  believe  that 
the  proof  is  available,  and  here  It  Is. 

During  the  twenties  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  growth  of  the 
Interstate  chain-store  system  At  my  request,  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture  has  prepared  tables,  which  disclose  the  farm  value  of 
certain  agricultural  products  and  the  percentage  of  the  retail 
value  received  by  the  fanner  from  1913  down  to  and  Including  the 
year  1939.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  farmer  received  more  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  before  the  Interstate  chain-store  system 
obtained  such  a  monopolistic  grip  upon  the  farmers  and  the  con- 
sumers. The  following  tables  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  years  Indicated  are  self-explanatory: 
Dairy  products — Farm-fo-refatl  price  spreads 


Year 

Farm 
value  of 
100  iKHiads 
milk 
equiva- 
lent' 

Retail 

value  of 

100  pounds 

milk 

equiva- 

If  nt  > 

.\ctuaJ 
margin 

Farm 
valuf"  IS 
percent- 
age, if 
n-tail 
value 

lun                      

$1.47 
1  42 
1.44 
1  53 
1  89 
130 
2«3 
280 
2.  10 
1.97 
Z23 
ZOI 
2.10 
2.07 
2.13 
2.  17 
2.  Ifl 
1  S3 
1  37 
1  01 
1.01 
1.20 
1.  40 
1  58 
1  64 
1.39 
1.31 

2.M 
2.58 
2.75 
3.40 
4.  11 
4.90 
5.00 
4.  19 
3.82 
A.\S 
4.02 
4.14 
4.10 
4.  19 
4.23 
4.  19 
3  V* 
3.  2« 
178 
170 
2.94 
3   13 
3  31 
3  42 
3.23 
$.12 

$1.19 
1.  18 
1.  14 
1.22 
1  51 
1   81 
123 
123 
1(J3 
1.S5 
i  W 
1.98 
101 
103 
KM 
IOC 
103 
105 
1  >>9 
1.73 
1.  a 
1.74 
1.73 
1.73 
1   7S 
1  >v4 
1.61 

Percent 

1914 — _ 

lyiS                .   

M 
50 

1916 _ 

1917 

]()1U                     „ 

5« 

5rt 
5fl 
54 

jua)               

hS 

1921                                               -   ••-•—- 

52 

1922 

19'23 - 

19M 

Wis                .-- 

52 
M 
61 
SI 

n»2n                   - 

SO 

iwr 

192S 

liTja _ 

19:«) _ 

1931   

1932 

iy;J3                   

SI 
51 
S3 

47 
43 
37 
37 

\<^H                         

41 

1935 

193*5                 

45 
4<) 

\<ia^     "..'..'"".. 

1939                     

4S 
43 

42 

'  Farm  value  of  l'>i  pound-t  nf  nulk  equivalent  estimated  as  e<;ual  to  value  of  4'J 
po«in'l.<;  wh<)l«>sale  milk  plus  value  of  2  pounds  butterf.it. 

•  Kitail  value  of  1(»J  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  estimat»*'i  as  tho  corabine-l  vaJih-j 
of  15.7  <iuart5  of  whuUi  m:lk.  0  7  pound  of  choose.  2.6  pouudi  of  butter,  and  2.5  14>i- 
ounce  cans  uf  evapor'.it«d  nulk. 

Pork  products — Farm-to-retail  price  spreads 


Average  rt-taU 

Farm  value 

pnre  per 
poun'i  of 

Farm  valua 

Year 

of  190 

Actual 

as  percent- 

pounds of 

principal 

margin 

age  of 

live  bogs  > 

j>ork 
products  • 

reuul  vaIuo 

Cent! 

CmU 

Cent* 

J'tTcent 

1913                                    .  .„ 

14.2 

17.7 

3.5 

80 

14.4 

17.9 

3  5 

ao 

1915 _ 

115 

17.1 

4.6 

73 

1916 _ 

15.6 

19.2 

3.6 

$1 

1917 — 

IS.  8 

27  3 

1.5 

06 

30.2 

3.3  7 

3.5 

W 

1919 _ 

30.8 

3*^.7 

5  9 

$4 

192i) 

21.7 
14.9 

3.3.9 

26.4 

9.2 
11.5 

73 

1921 

1$ 

l«o-2 

16.0 
13.5 

25  3 
24.5 

9  3 

11  0 

n 

imn _ 

$$ 

1924  „ 

14.2 

24  6 

10.4 

18 

1925          

20.9 
2'i4 

28.7 
3n.  6 

7.8 
8  2 

n 

1Q26                            — 

73 

1927 

18.4 

28.4 

10.0 

$5 

192S 

1^6 

27  1 

10  5 

«1 

]929 

17  9 

27  4 

9  5 

65 

1*W _ 

16.9 

26.4 

9  5 

$4 

1<)31 

11.2 

22.  1 

10  9 

n 

1«32 

6  6 

15.7 

9  1 

$8 

1  tJ*?"  '                                  ... 

6.7 

14  5 

7.8 

4$ 

1934  1                               

8.1 
16.1 

18  2 
27  3 

10  1 

11  2 

4$ 

19351 — 

m 

|93»5 ,_, „ 

17.4 

26.7 

9  3 

u 

1937        

18.1 

27  1 

9  0 

tr 

193S 

14.7 

23.H 

9  1 

a 

1939            

Hi 

21.4 

0  3 

57 

'  lOO  pound<  of  eood  rr^de  live  hogs  yields  52.6  pounds  of  principal  retail  pork  prod- 
uct's, eivmg  1.90  ixiunds  live  weisht  per  pound  of  retail  products. 

»  .\verage  retail  price  per  prund  obtained  by  weighting  the  price  of  each  product  by 
we!i:bt5  proporticnal  tu  (quantities  of  these  products  ottajneu  per  100  puucds  of  good 
gra<ie  hoes. 

»  No  f\!low.»r>f«e  I"  Tpade  for  pmocssine  taTC  y^r  100  pcnrd?  live  weipht.  which  were: 
60o'nts.  b»>cinning  Nov.  5.  1933.  $1.  b«>«jinning  Dec  1.  1933;  Jl.io,  begianicg  Feb.  1, 
1934.  and  S2.25  frutn  Mar.  1,  1934,  to  Jui.  6,  1936. 

Note.— These  taxes  are  included  in  the  margins  as  additional  costs  of  processtog. 
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White  flour — Farm-to-rctail  price  spreads 


Year 


F.-irm 

valu»  of 

141  iKiunda 

of  w  heat  > 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Mi? 

ms 

1919 

1930 

1W21 

1922 

1923 

1924  

1925 

1936 — 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 -- 

1933 

ISM 

1835. 

1936 

1937 

1938 

19W. 


Crntt 
19 
10 
16 
18 
4.8 
4.8 
5.1 
5  2 
17 
14 
13 
2.6 
3.5 
3.2 
IS 
17 
14 
1.9 
1.1 
.9 
14 
19 
10 
13 
15 
10 
1.5 


Ret&n 
price  of 
1  pound 
of  flour 


Cenfi 
3 

4 

4. 

7 


6.7 
7  2 


Actual 
margin 


5.5 

5  4 


CentM 
1.4 

14 

16 
1.6 
12 
19 
2  1 
19 
3.  1 
17 
2  4 
2  3 
16 
2.8 
17 
17 
17 
17 
15 
13 
15 
3.0 
3.1 
15 
13 
14 
13 


Farm 
value  as 
jiercent- 
age  of  re- 
tail \-alue 


Pacent 


68 
59 
62 
64 
09 
72 
71 
64 
47 
47 
49 
53 
57 
5.3 
51 
.SO 
47 
41 
31 
2S 

a'\ 

39 
39 

4S 

52 
4;) 
39 


I  One  60-pound  btishcl  of  wheat  normally  yields  416  pounds  of  white  fiour.  makin.; 
1.41  pounds  o(  wheat  per  r>"und  cf  Mnur  a.*  reuiled.  No  allowance  is  made  for  inter- 
ecasK'nal  vanatiun  in  milling  qualiiifs  of  wheat. 

Xdtk  —No  allowanro  is  ma.le  for  proccusln?  tax  on  wheat.  wh!ch  was  30  cents  per 
bushel  from  July  9.  1333.  to  Jan.  6,  1036.  or  about  07  cent  pi-r  pound  of  flour. 

Onions — FarTn-to-refo«  price  spreads 


Year 


Farm  value  Retail  value, 
of  1  pound  of  1  poun.i  | 
of  onions  ■      ofoniuus 


1918  . 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921- . 
1922.. 

1923  . 

1924  . 
1925.. 
1936  . 
1927. 
1928 -. 
1929. 
19.10 
1931 
1932. 
1933 
1934 
1935 
\gio 
1937. 
1838. 
1839. 


Actual 

martin 


I  Farm  value 
as  |>rnt'nt- 
a^e  of  retail 

I       value 


Cenit 
1.8 
3  0 
1.5 
14 
16 
2  5 
1.6 
10 
1.4 
1.5 
2.2 
1.3 

.9 
1.4 

.7 
1.1 
1.1 
L3 

.$ 
L2 
LI 

.8 


Cevit 
4  7 
7.4 
7.1 
5.5 
7  9 
6.4 
6. 
7. 
6 
6. 
6. 


6.8 
6.0 
4  3 
5.2 
3.6 
4.4 
6.2 
3.8 
4.1 
4  3 
3  8 


Crntf 
2  9 
4.4 
5.6 
3.1 
C  3 
3.9 
4 
6. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
5. 
4 


19 
4.5 
5 
3 
9 
0 
9 
2 
0 


Percent 


38 
41 
21 
44 
20 
39 
27 
28 
23 
23 
35 
10 
18 
33 
13 
31 
!■> 
25 
29 
29 
26 
21 


1  Farm  valuo  is  based  upon  United  States  seasonal  average  farm  price  of  onions  per 
100- pound  sack. 

Hens — Farm-to-retail  price  spreads 


Year 


1913 _ 

1914 _ 

1915 

1916 - 

1917 

1918 

1919... 

1930 

1921 - 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 _ 

1927 

1938 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

LXXXVI— App- 


Farm 

value  of 

1.11  of 

hens  > 


CenU 
13.2 
13.7 
UO 
14.9 
18.8 
23.9 
27.0 
28.7 
23.3 
21.2 
21.1 
21.3 
22.6 
24.3 
216 
23  6 
24.9 
20.6 
17.3 
119 


Retail 
value  of 
1  pound 

of  hens 


Actual 

margin 


Cents 

21. 

21 

20. 

23 

2H. 

37 

41 

44.7 

39.7 

36.0 

35.0 

35.3 

36.7 

38.8 

3f.  9 

37  4 

3\t  7 

35  6 

31  0 

14.7 


CenU 
8.1 
8.1 
7.8 
8.7 
9.9 
13.9 
14.  1 
16.0 
16.4 
14.8 
13.9 
14.0 
14.  1 
14  5 
14  3 

13  8 

14  8 
\hO 
13.8 
11.8 


Farm 

value  as 

per  OP  II  t- 

ace  of 

retail 

value 


Percent 


62 
CI 
62 
6;i 
6« 
6:1 
66 
64 
69 
69 
00 
00 
62 
8:1 
CI 
03 
$3 
68 
66 
63 


Hens — Farm-to-retail  price  spreads — Continued 


Year 

Farm 
value  of 

1.11  of 

hens 

Retail 
value  of 
1  p<iund 
of  bens 

ActUiU 
margin 

Farm 
value  as 
porivnt- 
iu:e  of 
retail 
value 

1933.... 

1934 

1935 

CCTlf» 

10  7 
114 
16.5 
17.2 
17.3 
16.8 
14.9 

CenU 
20  9 
24.2 
29  2 

32  0 
33.5 

33  6 
30.1 

CentK 

10  2 
11.8 
117 
14  8 
16  2 
16  8 
1j  2 

Percent 

51 
M 

57 

1936    _                                           

64 

1937.... 
19.'^ 



52 
50 

1939.... 



60 

1  Estimating  that  there  is  10  percent  shrinkage  between  the  weight  of  hens  sold  by 
the  farmer  and  the  weight  purchased  at  retail  gives  i.ll  pounds  at  the  farm  per  pound 
at  retail. 

Eggs — Farm-to-retail  price  spreads 


Year 

Farm 
value  of 
1  doien 

eggs 

Retail 
price  of 
1  doien 

eggs 

Actual 
margin 

Farm 

value  as 

peroentago 

of  retail 

value 

1913          

CenU 
21.5 
22.6 
21.7 
24.7 
34  0 
39  9 
44  7 
47.8 
33.  1 
28.1 
29.8 

30  3 
33.7 

31  5 
28.2 
3(1.3 

32  1 
25.  1 
18.6 
16.0 
1.5.3 
18.4 
24.1 
2.3.0 
21.7 
21.3 
18.4 

CenU 
;<4.  5 
.35.3 
34.1 
37.5 
48.1 
56.9 
618 
68.1 
541  9 
44.4 
46.5 
47.8 
.511 
4S.  5 
45.  2 
4<'>.  4 
49.0 
41.0 
31.7 
27.2 
26.0 
29.9 
3<).  6 
37.8 
30  9 
36.0 
316 

CenU 

13  0 
117 
114 
12.8 
14.1 

17  0 

18  1 
20.3 
17.8 
lfl.3 
10.7 
17.5 
1«<  4 
17  (t 
17.0 
10.  1 
Ifi  9 
15.9 

13  1 
11.2 
10  7 
11.5 
115 

14  8 
15.2 
14  7 
14.2 

Percent 

62 

1914              . 

64 

1915          . 

64 

1910                  .„ 

60 

1917                          

71 

191H              

70 

1919                 

71 

ivao    

70 

1V21               — 

65 

1922 

iyZ3 

1KJ4          . 

63 
61 
63 

1925 _ 

1926 

1927 

lyjs                     

65 
65 
62 
6.5 

19v!9                              

C6 

1930                      

61 

)9:U               

69 

ia32          . 

69 

nm. 

19,34                      

60 
62 

193,^                          

CO 

19,30 

CI 

1937                   .. 

59 

193.8. 

1939 

69 
60 

js;oTK.— The  farmer  averaged  07^  cents  of  every  consumer's  dollar  on  eggs  prior  to 
the  interstate  chain  control  or  during  the  iieriod  from  1913  to  l'J20.  Last  year  he 
reo'lved  56  wnts. 

The  farmers'  loss  on   eggs  last  year  compared  with   the   period 
before  Interstate  chains  amounted  to  $112,500,000.  or  one-eighth  of 
a  bUllon  dollars  loss  to  the  farmers  In  1  year  on  eggs  alone. 
Potatoes — Farm-to-retail  price  spreads 


■i'ear 

Farm 

value  of  1 
IKiund  of 
potatoes 

Retail 
price  of  1 
pound  of 
potatoes 

Artuil 
margin 

Farm 
value  as 
IKTcent- 
ageof 
n-tail 
value 

1913 

CenU 
1.0 
1.1 

.9 
1.8 
3.1 
1.9 
14 
4.1 
1.7 
I.fi 
1.4 
14 
1.9 
3.  1 
2.2 
1.4 
16 
11 
1.2 

.7 
1.  1 
1.1 

.8 
1,7 
1.8 

.9^ 
1.2 

Ctnti 

1.7 
1.8 
1.6 
17 
4.3 
3.2 
3.8 
6.3 
3.1 
18 
19 
17 
3.6 
4.9 
3.8 
17 
3  2 
3.6 
13 
1.7 
13 
2.3 

1  9 
3  2 

2  8 
2  1 
15 

Cents 
0.7 
.7 
.6 
.9 
1.2 
1.3 
1.4 
12 
1.4 
1.2 
1.5 
1.3 
1.7 
1.8 
1.6 
1.3 
1.6 
1.5 
1.1 
1.0 
1.2 
12 
1.1 
15 
1.3 
1.2 
1.3 

Percent 

60 

1C)14                       

01 

191.5                       

00 

leifi                      

07 

1917 „ _ 

1918 — 

191<1 - 

1^21)                              

72 
69 
63 
65 

1921 —  - 

1922 „ 

1923 _ 

1924            

65 
67 
48 
62 

]<j25                            

63 

1M26                            

63 

1927 

68 

1928                          

62 

1929                      

50 

1930                          _ 

58 

1931                     . 

62 

1932            

41 

1933                  

48 

1934                          

48 

1935 

1930 

1937 - --- 

1938 - 

1939                   ..     

42 
63 
64 
43 
48 

\njr.  —The  averape  part  <>f  the  consumers'  dollar  paid  to  llie  farmer  on  potatoes 
was  63^4  prior  to  cham  control  or  Irom  1U13  to  19,^0,  inclusive,  but  last  year  it  wa*  48 
cents. 
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FAKMERS      WOCT.D 


HAVT    arcmrED    $3,000,000,000    Moxr    last    txa« 
THROUGH  coMPrrmvk  system 


nels  than  they  do  when  they  sell  direct  to  the  Interstate  chain-store 
buyers. 
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Thfitf  tablet,  which  I  have  put  In  the  record,  were  prepared  at 
my  request  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  they  disclose 
the  farm  vaiue  of  certain  agricultural  products  and  the  per- 
centage of  retail  ralue  received  by  the  farmers  from  1913  'iown 
to  and  mcludlng  the  year  1939.     These  are  prepared  by  years. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  farmer  received  more  of  the  con- 
stuner's  dollar  t>efor«  the  interstate  chain-store  system  obtained 
cuch  a  monopolistic  grip  on  the  farmer,  and  the  tables,  as  I  have 
said,  which  I  have  introduced,  are  aelf-e^xplanatory. 

Referring  to  the  table  on  dairy  products,  It  will  be  noted  that 
before  the  tntcratate  chains  obtained  such  a  monopolistic  grip  on 
the  dairy  industry,  the  fanners  received  an  average  of  &b\  cents 
on  every  oonsumer's  dollar  (the  average  from  1913  to  1920.  Inclu- 
sive), but  after  the  control  of  the  Interstate  chains,  they  rt-celved 
43  cents  in  1939  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  If  the  farmer  had  re- 
ceived as  many  centa  of  each  consumer's  dollar  on  dairy  products 
In  1939  as  he  received  In  1920  and  back  to  1913.  which  was  55  >g 
cents  of  each  consumer's  dollar,  the  farmers  would  have  received 
•44 1  000,000  ZDore  for  thelx  dairy  products  in  1939  thaji  they  did 
receive. 

Let  us  consider  pork  products.  Prom  1013  to  1920.  the  farmer 
received  on  an  average  of  M  cents  of  each  consumer's  dollar.  In 
1939.  he  only  received  57  cents  of  each  consumer's  dollar.  That  is 
a  difference  of  27  cents.  That  shows  if  the  farmers  had  received 
as  much  in  1999  of  the  constuner's  dollar  as  the  farmers  received 
on  an  average  from  1913  to  1920.  Inclusive,  the  farmers  would  have 
received  •378.000.000  more  for  pork  products  than  they  did  receive 
in   1939. 

Now,  let  us  oonslder  white  flour.  Durint?  the  period  from  1913  to 
1920.  tncluBlTe.  the  fanners  received  an  average  of  65  cents  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  on  white-flour  purchases.  IXirlng  the  year  1939. 
the  farmers  only  received  39  cents  of  such  consumer's  dollar.  The 
difference  la  36  cents.  That  means  If  the  fanners  had  received  as 
much  of  the  consumer's  dollar  on  white  flour  In  1939  as  they  did 
during  the  period  from  1913  to  1920.  Inclusive,  they  would  have 
received  •300.000.000  more  than  they  did. 


Let  us  consider  onions.  The  farmer  received  an  average  of  32  ^4 
cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  on  onion  purchases  during  the 
period  from  1918  to  1935.  inclusive.  Last  year  they  only  received 
21  cents  of  each  consumer's  dollar.  Suppose  that  the  farmers  had 
received  In  1939  as  much  of  the  consumer's  dollar  on  onions  as 
they  received  during  the  8-year  period  en  an  average  from  1918  to 
1935.  Inclusive.  They  would  have  received  an  average  of  33 '4  centa 
of  each  consumer's  dollar.  In  that  event  they  would  have  received 
more  than  •33.000.000  In  excess  of  what  they  did  receive  in  1939  for 
their  onion  crop. 

Let  VIS  consider  the  price  of  hens  before  the  interstate  chaln- 
Btcre  system  obtained  so  much  control  and  last  year.  The  farmers 
received  upon  an  average  of  63 '2  cents  of  the  consiimer's  dollar  on 
hen  purchases  during  the  period  from  1913  to  1920,  inclusive.  Last 
year.  1939.  they  received  only  50  cents  of  each  consumer's  dollar 
on  hen  purchases.  That  means  that  If  they  had  received  as  much 
la.=t  year  during  1939  as  they  received  on  an  average  beiore  the 
Interstate  chain-store  system  they  would  have  received  last  year 
alcne  $67,500  000  In  excess  of  what  they  did  actually  receive. 

The  farmers  lost  a  large  sum  last  year  on  the  sale  of  their  pota- 
toes, compared  with  the  period  before  the  chain  stores  obtained 
such  control  During  the  time  from  1913  to  1920.  Inclusive,  the 
termers  received  63 '«4  cents  of  every  consumer's  dollar  on  potato 
purch.tses  Liist  year,  however,  the  farmers  only  received  48  centa 
oi  such  purchases.  There  is  a  difference  of  15 '4  cents  Therefore, 
If  the  farmers  had  received  as  murh  for  their  potatoes  as  they  did 
during  the  period  from  1913  to  1920.  inclusive,  the  farmers  would 
have  received  In  1939  $45,750,000  more  for  their  potatoes  than  they 
actu'illy  did  receive  from  the  Interstate  chain-store  buyers 

I  am  Inserting  herewith  a  table,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Marketing  and  Transportation  Research  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  explains  the  method  used  in  arriving  at  the 
amount  that  the  farmers  lost  last  year  under  the  Interstate  chain- 
store  system,  compared  with  the  time  when  the  interstate  chains 
did  not  have  sufficient  buying  power  to  ecntrol  the  farmers'  market. 

The  table  Is  as  follows: 


1939  oiuh  farm  Incctme  from,  sales  and  changes  in  farm  income  corresponding  to  specified  changes  in  farmer's  sfiare  of  retail  price 
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Whiip  tkMu  (all  wh*Bt) 
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DtUx  had  been  reopired  In  I5»3» 
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•  KOOOLUOO 
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42 
SO 
4S 
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Cents 
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62 
43 
50 
43 
40 
36 
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0 

-10.4 
+2.6 
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-t-33. 000.  an 

0 
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price  ha<1  been  1  cent  hUher 


Farmer's  share 


Cents 


» 

43 

51 
4» 
40 
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If  the  I9r?g  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price  l»a<l  bit-n  5  cents  higher 
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62 
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44 
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•  inS-SO  snnnmil  value  of  sales. 

Th*  ehanires  in  inmme  associated  with  the  several  aasmned  changes  In  the  tanner's  share  of  retail  price  are  calculated  by  assuming  retail  price  an  J  quantity  of  farm  sales 
rouhi  ri-inain  anohanced. 


HrrBBSTATB   CMAI1VS    CAUSB    PASMEKS    TO    LOSS    MUJOm    ANNVAIXT 

On  the  six  products  mentioned  above,  the  farmers  lost  a  billion. 
two  hundred  million  dollars  last  year,  compared  with  what  they 
would  have  received  on  an  average  each  year  during  the  8  years 
preceding  the  control  of  the  Interstate  chain-store  system. 

Possibly  It  will  be  thought  that  I  selected  the  six  products  where 
the  aggregate  difference  was  the  greatest.  That  is  not  true.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  prepared  a  table,  which  discloses  for  each  year  from  1913 
to  1939  the  farm  value,  the  retail  value,  and  the  margin  on  all 
of  the  58  foods  that  are  usually  consumed  by  the  typical  American 
worklngman's  family.  This  table  discloses  that  the  difference  that 
the  farmer  received  last  year  of  each  consumer's  doUar  and  the 
amount  he  received  during  the  period  from  1913  to  1930,  inclusive, 
was  even  greater  on  the  58  products  than  on  the  S.  which  I  have 
given  as  an  example.  I  am  Inserting  herewith  the  table,  which  is 
•elf -explanatory : 

Sstimated   retaU   value   and   eqvivalent   farm    ralue   of  quantities 
purchased  annuaU]i  by  a  typical  American  toorkingman's  familff 


Estimated  retail  value  and  equivalent  farm  iHiliie  of  quantities 
purchased  annually  by  a  typical  American  work ing man  s  family — 
Continued 
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88 

92 
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Barvao  ef  Laher  Matlrtics,  tom-prtoe  data  are 
Bureau  o<  Agricultural  Ecvoumica 


'  Vo  allowancois  niftfle  for  pmeeasing  taxes  on  wheat,  rye,  rice.  hofs.  com,  peanuts. 
and  su?iir.  which.  <>n  the  nuitnfities  o(  thest>  products  included  lo  annual  family 
purchii.<ies,  amounted  to  about  U  in  1833,  SlU  in  ISU,  and  $11  in  1935. 

*  iTelinimary  estimate. 

Estimates  of  annual  purchases  ot  foods  by  a  typical  wurkinrman  s  family  wera 
obtained  from  th«-  l9i,-*-  19  o  st-.>(-livin«  »ur\t  y  made  by  lh«>  Burt.»ui  ,tt  L.iitv.>r  SUUi»- 
Ucs.  The  5h  ron<l.>i  inrliide  rnt'.it,  dmry.  and  [Hxiluy  (>ru.luru.  tiviiury  and  ivreal 
pruduets.  a  number  ot  (nsab  and  canned  fruits  aad  vegetables,  ao«i  wvsral  mitetl- 
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HAVE      HECrrVTED      $3,000,000,000      MOST      LAST      TZAR 
THROUGH    COMPETITTVI   STSTTM 

It  Is  my  belief  that  had  It  not  been  for  the  interstate  chain- 
store  system  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  last  year  would  have 
received  at  least  $3,000,000,000  more  for  what  they  produced  than 
what  they  did  receive.  This  would  have  meant  that  our  national 
income  would  have  been  increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty  billion 
doUars  It  would  have  meant  that  the  American  worklngman 
woxild  have  received  biUlons  of  dollars  more  In  addlUonal  purchas- 

*°I  hare^dlscu.-jsed  the  losses  to  the  farmers  on  only  6  comtnodltlw. 
There  are  52  others  to  be  considered.  Therefore  my  estimate  is 
verv  conservative,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  increase  of 
1  cent  in  the  farmer's  part  on  the  6  producU  would  amount  to 
$10  000.000  on  an  average  for  each  product,  and  when  the  average 
difference  between  what  the  farmers  received  In  1939  and  what 
they  received  during  the  1913-20  period  was  21  cents  on  each  of 
the  6  products,  and  there  are  52  other  conunodltles  to  be  con- 
sidered.   I  presume  these  6  are  the  largest  items         ^   ^  ^     .       ».  . 

Doubtless  It  will  be  contended  by  the  opposition  that  during  this 
period  of  time  that  wages  have  Increased  and  '^l°^J'"'^V^'l^ll°^ 
has  increased  No  doubt  that  is  true,  but  in  a  competitive  system, 
the  farmers'  price  would  have  advanced  along  '»1th  them  The 
n^onopollstlc  chains  have  obstructed  the  '=°°^P^*.»"7„,fJ!'*^^S'  'Jll 
extent  that  the  farmers'  part  of  the  consumer  s  dollar  could  not 
go  along  with  other  Increases.  NormaUy  and  without  this  obstruc- 
Uon  prices  would  have  Increased  to  the  extent  that  the  farmer 
would  have  received  Just  as  much  of  each  consumer's  dollar  as  he 
received  in  the  pa-st. 

COMBINTD  PmCH.^SINC  POWER  OF  ALLIES 

The  United  Slates  Department  of  Agriculture.  Office  of  the  Secro- 
tirV    Washington,  on  December  27.  1939.  made  a  special  report  to 
!h7Agr!^uUural   Advisory   Council  on  Economic   Weapons   of   Wer    , 
B^lr    orl    Farm    Exports.      It    contains    the    follcwlng    slgnincant    ! 

^"'The  AJl'es  hav«  pooled  economic  and  financial  resources  and 
made  arrangements  to  centralize  purchases  through  government 
commissions  This  Is  a  big  gun  of  trade  control.  It  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  bear  heavily  upon  United  States  farm  experts. 
Urlted  State-^  farm  product.s  for  France  and  Britain  are  still  bein« 
handled  In  much  the  usual  channels.  However,  the  centralized  pur- 
chasing has  bcrnc  en  our  export  volume  Indirectly  through  the  fact 
that  the  Allied  centralized  purchasing  commissions  have  bought 
farm  products  heavily  in  British  Dominions  and  In  other  countries 
where  thev  could  deal  directly  with  governments" 

This  "Statement  did  not  sr.y  so.  becatise  It  dealt  with  a  foreign 
situation  but  I  presume  If  the  same  consideration  had  been  given 
to  our  domes-tic  situation,  that  the  Secretary  would  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  combined  purchasing  power  of  a  fe-x 
lar?e  interstate  chains  Is  Just  as  destructive  to  the  Interest  of  the 
farmer  as  the  combined  purchasing  power  of  the  Allies.  It  Is  Just  as 
wrong  for  people  in  our  own  country  to  gang  up  on  the  farmer  as  It 
is  for  those  in  foreign  countries  to  gang  up  on  the  farmer.  Tho 
comt  here  Is  that  the  farmers  have  t>een  ganged  up  on  by  the  Allies 
cooperatlnR  together  in  making  their  purchases  of  farm  products 
in  this  country  The  Secretary  believes  that  It  Is  not  In  the  farmer's 
interest  I  agree  with  him.  At  the  Eame  time.  I  say  that  when  a  few 
large  chain  stores  get  their  representatives  together  and  do  exactly 
th-  same  thing.  It  is  Just  as  wrong  as  if  the  Allies  were  doing  It. 

One  national  farm  association — the  National  Grange — condemned 
the  Allies'  eflnrts  to  cooperatively  buy  from  the  farmers  because  It 
was  destructive  to  the  American  farmers'  Interest.  The  same  logic 
and  reason  will  po.ssibly  cause  them  to  condemn  the  cooperative 
buying  by  the  few  large  chains,  which  control  the  farmers'  market 
today. 

NATIONAL   GRANGE   ON   COOPERATIVE  BUTINO 

J.inuary  19.  1940.  the  Evening  Star,  published  here  in  Washington, 
carried  the  following  statement,  headnotes.  and  article: 

•pRESroENT    IS    t-RCED    TO    RESIST    ALLIES*    COMBINED    BtJTING NATIONAL 

GRANGE    MASTER    SAYS    ETJ  ECT    IS    CUtJSHINC    ON    MANY    PRODUCERS 

-Lou's  J  Taber  master  of  the  National  Grange,  said  after  a  White 
House  visit  today  that  he  had  urged  President  Roosevelt  to  take  the 
most  vigorous  attitude  consistent  with  neutral  diplomacy  In  pro- 
tecting the  Interests  of  agrlciUture  against  combined  purchasing  by 
France  and  Great  BriUln. 

"The  Allies  have  pooled  funds  and  worked  out  arrangements  for 
buvlng  in  this  country  through  a  Joint  committee." 

Mr  Taber  could  have  pointed  out  to  the  President  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  few  interstate  corporate  chains  were  purchasing  two 
or  three  times  as  much  from  the  Amerlcaii  farmer  as  the  A.les^  and 
while  it  is  true  that  the  Allies'  pxirchaslng  is  detrimental  to  the 
farmer  and  should  be  stopped  If  at  all  possible,  for  the  same  reason 
the  representatives  of  Interstate  chains,  who  are  domg  more  damage 
than  the  Allies,  should  also  be  stopped.  

The  income  to  the  farmers  from  fresh  frulU  and  vegetables  aggre- 
gate more  than  $1,000,000,000  each  year.  This  is  greater  than  the 
farmers'  Income  from  any  other  source  except  In  dairy  producU 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  completed  Its  Investigation  In  1937 
of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  indiistry.  The  Commission's  re- 
Dort  contains  some  very  interesting  information,  which  discloses 
that  the  growers  receive  more  when  tliey  eeU  through  normal  chan- 


nels than  they  do  when  they  seU  direct  to  the  Interstate  chain-store 
buyers. 

INVESTIGATION  BT  FEDERAL  TRADI  COMMISSION 

Now  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  within  the  past  2  years,  com- 
pleted "a  thorough  Investigation,  which  included  the  principal  farm 
products  and  the  effect  of  Interstate  chain  stores  upon  the  farmers 
buying  power.  The  following  excerpts  from  this  report  are  of  par- 
ticular Interest.  ^       ,  . 

I  have  here  excerpts  which  are  taken  from  the  committee  s  report, 
and  I  will  quote  a  few  short  ones : 

ONLT  A  FEW  COMPANIES  BUT  FARMSRS'  PRODtTCTS 

"In  certain  of  the  farm  commodities  made  the  subject  of  this 
Inquiry  there  is  a  comparatively  concentration  of  manufactur- 
InK  or  marketing  In  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  companies"  (p.  5 
of  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Principal  Farm 
Products — Agricultural  Income  Inquiry,  vol.  1). 

A    FEW    COMPANIES    HANDLE    SUFFICIENT    BUTTER    AND    CANNED    MILK    TO 

CONTROL  MARKET 

"Six  of  the  larger  chain-store  companies,  however,  sold  In  a  single 
nonldentlcal  year,  quantities  of  butter  and  canned  milk  equal  to  17.4 
and  22  1  percent,  respectively,  of  the  United  States  production  of 
these  commodities  in  1934,  and  the  three  of  these  rejxjrtlng  the 
largest  sales  accounted  for  equivalents  of  13.6  percent  and  19  8  per- 
cent of  the.<ie  totals,  respectively.  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  had  sales  of  canned  milk  equal  to  about  15  percent  of  the  total 
production,  and  was  the  outstanding  retail  chain  In  the  distribution 
of  this  Product"  (p.  9  of  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion on  Principal  Farm  Products — Agricultural  Income  Inquiry, 
vol.  1). 

FARMER  CANNOT  SURVIVE  UNLE.SS  MONOPOLT  BROKEN 

"The  Congress  ordered  this  Investigation  because  of  'the  unsatls- 
factoiy  condition  of  agriculture  and  of  those  engaged  therein."  The 
Commission  records  with  dismay  Its  belief  that  the  survival  of  inde- 
pendent farming  by  farmers  who  own  their  own  farms  and  maintain 
an  American  standard  of  living  Is  In  Jeopardy.  Although  the  Com- 
mission's inquiry  was  necessarily  limited  to  those  subjects  which  the 
Congress  directed  It  to  Investigate,  and  for  which  funds  were  pro- 
vided. It  finds  that  additional  facts  which  have  come  to  its  attention 
during  the  inquiry  express  graphically  the  plight  of  agriculture" 
(p  27  of  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conrniisslon  on  Principal 
Farm  Products — Agricultural  Inccme  Inquiry,  vol.  1). 

Remember  this  Is  the  Federal  Trade  Conamlssion  of  the  United 
States  saying  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  the  Independent 
farmers,  that  they  are  recording  with  dismay  the  belief  that  the 
survival  of  Independent  farmers  who  own  their  own  farms  and 
maintain  an  American's  standard  of  living  is  in  Jeopardy.  How 
much  more  evidence  do  we  need  that  the  Interstate  chain-store 
system  of  this  country  is  destroying  the  American  farmer,  that 
Is,  Independent  farming?     Why  is  It  in  Jeopardy? 

Mr    BoEHNE.  In  what  connection  was  that  report  made? 

Mr  Patman.  That  was  a  report  made  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  Inquiry.  Now, 
quoting    further    from    the     Federal    Trade     Commission: 

"FARMING    SHOULD   BE   RESTORED 

"The  depression  of  agriculture  has  been  a  major  economic 
problem  ever  since  the  war.  The  restoration  of  farming  to  a 
reasonable  degree  of  prosperity  which  will  permit  farmers  to 
share  In  the  growing  wealth  and  Income  of  the  country  must  be 
the  result  of  different  types  of  action  directed  at  different  part* 
of  the  problem  (p.  29  of  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  cona- 
mlssion on  Principal  Farm  Products— Agricultural  Income  Inquiry, 
vol.  1). 

•FEDERAL     TRADE     RETORTS     MONOPOLISTIC     TENDENCIES     OF     THE     LARCB 
GROCERY     CHAIN-STORE     SYSTEM      AND     OTHER     CONCERNS 

"Monopolistic  tendencies— Amendment  of  antitrust  laws:  In 
the  study  of  the  situation  of  the  handlers,  manufacturers,  and 
processors  of  agricultural  products,  the  Commission  has  observed 
the  existence  In  various  Industries  of  a  high  degree  of  monojx>- 
Ustlc  control  which,  in  some  cases,  has  been  derived,  in  part,  at 
least  by  methods  contrary  to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  law. 
In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  ineffective  enforcement  has  been  In  part 
responsible.  In  other  cases,  the  law  itsell  appears  to  require 
amendment.     •      •     •  ^.  ^  ,.         w 

"•  •  •  The  history  of  various  corporations  which  have  been 
examined  in  connection  with  this  Inquiry  indicates  that  their 
present  dominant  position  in  their  respective  Industries  has  been 
obtained  largely  as  a  result  of  consolidations  and  mergers  or  ac- 
quisitions of  the  capital  stock  or  assets  of  other  corporations. 
This  statement  is  true,  for  example,  of  General  Mills  in  the  case  of 
flour  milling  Armour  &  Co.  in  the  case  of  meat  packing  Conti- 
nental Baking  Co.  and  National  Biscuit  Co.  In  the  bakery  field. 
National  Dairy  Products  and  the  Borden  Co.  in  milk,  and  of  sev- 
eral of  the  large  grocery  chain -store  systems  (p.  30  of  the  Report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Principal  Farm  Products — Agri- 
cultural Income  Inquiry,  vol.  1).  ^^  ^        , 

"Various  restraints  upon  commerce  and  unfair  methods  of 
competition  In  the  sale  of  potatoes  have  been  disclosed  by  the 
mquiry"  (P  38  of  the  refort  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
Priicipftl  Farm  Products — Agricultural  Income  Inquiry,  vol.  1). 
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■tmiB  BT  TKS 

The  Federal  Tnde  Commission  reported  Jiine  10,  1997.  ma 
follows : 

"Practice*  of  oertAln  Urg«  buyers,  particularly  clialn-«tore  buying 
companies,  tend  to  deprws  prices  received  by  the  producer  and  are 
often  dlacrlmlnatory  in  their  effect." 

ThU  Inquiry  h^  to  do  wltb  fruit  and  vegetable  buying  by 
cbainx. 

I  have  often  aald  that  chain-store  buyers  depress  the  prices 
paid  tc  the  producers.  This  statement  has  been  challenged  by 
the  oproaltlon.  I  have  here  cited  what  the  Federal  Trade  Cominis- 
Blon  Bsld  m  Its  report,  which  corroborates  what  I  have  often  said. 
It  is  perfectly  natural  that  when  a  few  people  get  control  of  a 
market  that  they  are  going  to  use  it  to  their  own  advantage  and 
not  to  the  advmntage  of  tb*  producers. 

axTAn.  CHAor-sron  oacamzaTions  detskmivx  makk-ttp 

The  Agricultural  Income  Inquiry,  part  1,  1937.  the  Federal  Trade 
Ck>mmls8k>n.  page  333 — ^thls  report  shows  that  the  cottonseed 
trust  continues,  but  It  is  broken  up  Into  State  units,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Federal  Oovemment  from  having  any  control  of  Its  activ- 
ity. The  qtiestion  of  breaking  up  the  cottoDseed  trust  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  State  ofDclals. 

The  same  volume,  page  614.  shows  the  farmers  had  their  price  of 
potatoes  depressed  by  the  corporate  chains. 

The  same  volume,  page  617:  The  report  shows  the  margin  of 
profit  which  chains  nuUe  on  potatoes  and  states  that  the  large 
chains  dominate  the  market. 

The  same  volume,  page  616: 

""Tbe  otber  prlnclF>al  factor  in  the  spread  (potatoes)  is  the 
amount  of  mark-up  by  retailers.  The  amount  of  this  mark-up  is 
domlnat«d  by  retail  chain-store  organizations  " 

Now.  they  tell  us  that  they  have  framed  up  on  the  farmer,  that 
they  have  ganged  up  on  him.  that  they  have  destroyed  his  mar- 
kets. And  I  have  shown  you  figures  tiiat  cannot  be  disputed,  that 
they  depressed  the  prlco  of  the  farmers'  products  in  this  country 
more  than  tS.OOO.OOO.OOO  last  year. 

What  further  evllence  do  we  need?  We  know  that  If  the 
farmer's  Income  increases  $1.  the  wage  earner's  income  increases 
61.  And  we  Icnow  that  the  national  Income  Increases  several  times 
that  much.  So.  when  you  stand  by  and  see  a  few  buyers,  working 
in  their  own  sellUh  Interest,  destroying  the  buying  power  of  the 
Amerlcrn  farmer  to  the  extent  of  r.l.OOO.OOO.OOO.  you  will  under- 
stand why  I  say  that  you  are  standing  by  and  witnessing  the 
national  Inconae  being  forced  down  twenty  at  twenty-two  billion 
dollars  and  seeing  $3,000,000,000  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the 
American  workingman. 

BXaUTAIT     or     AG«ICtn.TtT«E     MCPOKTS     WOKTABM     POPTTLATIOW     BTmNG 
rOOD  FOB  TWO  SaiXIONS   LESS  THAW  THET    SHOUI-D 

On  Janu.'»ry  16.  1940,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  public 
a  rrport  from  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Council.  In  this  report  tf 
the  Agricultural  Advisory  Council  ai>  given  to  the  newspapers  l^y 
Secretary  Wallace,  there  were  statements  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  which  are  very  interesting.  The  following  may 
be  quoted  as  of  special  Interest : 

•'Food  prices  are  stm  relatively  low  in  relation  to  prices  of  other 
goods  in  the  average  consumer's  cost  of  living 

"Whether  comparison  is  made  with  prices  of  1937  or  1928;  and 
this  relatively  low  level  ol  retaU  food  prices,  reflected  equally  in 
relatively  low  prices  received  by  farmers  for  foods,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  present  discrepancy  between  farm  Income  and 
parity  income." 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  will  listen  to  this,  because 
it  goes  right  back  to  dairy  products. 

"Compared  with  1929,  retail  food  prices  are  26  percent  lower 
whne  prices  of  other  items  in  living  costs  are  13  percent  lower  In 
other  words,  were  food  prices  17  percent  higher,  they  would  bear 
the  1039  relation  to  other  costs.  The  real  significance  of  these 
flirures  U  that  the  nonfarm  population  U  now  buying  Its  food  for 
about  62.000.000.000  less,  on  an  annual  basis,  tban  it  would  be  pay- 
ing if  food  prices  were  not  out  of  line  with  other  prices. 

"The  council  was  unanimous  in  Its  expression  that  in  the  Interest 
of  national  recovery,  farm  prices  should  be  in  balance  with  other 
prices,  and  there  was  considerable  diseuaainn  of  ways  and  means 
of  trying  to  briny  thii  about. 

"Farmers  are  receiving  a  smaller  share  of  the  consumer's  food 
dollar  now  than  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914.  this 
report  of  tbc  advisory  cotuicll  states." 

I  desire  to  mvite  your  attention  especially  to  two  points  in  the 
report  o*  this  Agricultural  Advisory  Council's  report.  The  first 
point  ts  that  the  farmers  are  losing  $3,000,000,000  a  year  In  food  alone 
to  ptirchaslng  power.  (Therefore  my  estimate  of  $3,000,000,000  on 
all  farm  prodticts  cannot  be  high.) 

I  say  this  is  brought  about  by  the  combined  purchasing  power  of  a 
few  interstate  chains  that  have  ganged  up  on  the  farmer  and  have 
caused  the  farmer  to  lose  this  $3,000,000,000  a  year.  It  U  In  the 
Nation's  interest  that  this  $3,000,000,000  be  restored  to  the  farmer. 
Every  Ume  the  fanner  receives  a  dollar,  he  puts  It  into  circulation 
mto'the  channels  of  trade  and  distribution.  In  this  way.  wage 
Mmers  get  part  of  this  moocy.  and  over  a  period  of  years  it  has  been 
^tm,>,,«mrmti  that  fOT  evcry  dollar  the  farmer  receives  it  increases  the 
purchasing  power  of  labor  at  least  $1.  In  addition,  every  Ume  the 
farmer  receives  a  dollar  and  he  spends  that  dollar,  the  naUonal 


Income  Is  Increased  six  to  eight  dollars  during  that  year,  because  of 
the  velocity  of  that  dollar. 

The  other  pomt  is  that  the  farmer  Is  receiving  a  smaller  part  of  a 
consumer's  food  dollar  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War  In  1914.  The  only  explanation  I  can  think  of  (or 
that  Is  thai  the  farmers  have  not  been  organized:  they  have  been 
forced  to  take  what  was  offered  to  them  by  the  few  buyers  which 
they  had  for  their  products.  The  few  buyers  representing  the  inter- 
state '•>"^*"»  worked  closely  together  and  bought  the  farn^r's  prod- 
ucts for  Just  as  lew  a  price  as  It  was  possible. 

The  Bureau  of  Aglrcultural  Econcmlcs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, on  Janiiary  16.  1940,  made  a  special  report  on  food  prices, 
workers'  purch«.slng  power,  and  parity  (>nce  and  income  for  the 
Agricultural  Advisory  Council      In  this  report,  it  was  stated: 

"If  food  prices  at  74.4  percent  of  1939  are  fair.'  other  prices  in 
the  cost  of  living  should  be  15  percent  k3wer.  If  nonfood  prices  at 
87.3  are  fair,'  then  retail  food  prices  should  be  17  percent  higher. 
Annual  expenditures  (or  (ood  by  the  nonfarm  population,  with  a 
national  income  of  around  $70,000,000,000.  is  over  $12,000,000,000.  If 
food  prices  were  17  percent  higher.  It  would  mean  about  $2,000,000,000 
more  available  to  farmers  and  all  those  engaged  In  food  distribution." 

In  this  report  is  was  also  stated:  "Those  relatively  low  prices 
contribute  a  great  deal  toward  keeping  farm  Income  below  the 
parity  income  level." 

TAMM  5tnun.t7s 

The  national  corporate  chains  claim  much  credit  for  disposing  of 
certain  surplus  commodities  of  the  farmers.  One  critic  advised  me 
that  he  had  just  purchased  from  a  national  chain  store  three  cans 
of  peas  for  12  cents  and  challenged  me  to  deny  tliat  such  purcha.ie 
was  in  bis  Interest  and  the  interest  of  tlie  country.  He  IncldentfiUy 
pointed  out  that  the  farmers  were  helped  as  well  as  himself;  that 
the  farmers  had  a  surplus  of  peas  that  the  chain  store  was  helping 
them  to  dispose  of.  Let  us  see  who  was  helped  by  this  sale  or 
surplus  peas  at  4  cents  a  can.  The  can  company  made  a  fair  profit 
on  the  can  The  railroad  company  made  a  fair  profit  on  transport- 
ing the  can  to  the  producer  and  cannery,  and  also  on  the  irans- 
pcrtatlcn  after  the  can  was  filled.  The  telephone  company  made  a 
fair  profit  on  the  calls  necessary  to  complete  the  sale  to  the  dis- 
tributor, but  the  farmer  who  produced  the  peas  worked  for  less 
tban  5  cents  an  hour  and  threw  In  absolutely  free  the  soU  en  his 
farm  required  to  produce  them.  The  wage  earner  working  In  tho 
cannery  did  not  receive  a  living  wage.  The  chain  store  either 
received  a  profit  or  else  placed  his  competitor  a  little  bit  nearer  to 
bankruptcy  The  railroad  company  profited,  the  Can  Trust  pruflted. 
the  telephone  company  profited,  but  the  farmer  and  wage  earner 
EufTered. 

POTATOES    IN    MAINE    ANI>   MICHIGAN 

One  Member  of  Congress  from  Michigan  protested  to  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodity  Corptjratlon  bet-ause  this  Government  organi- 
zation was  purchasing  potatoes  In  Mame  but  not  purchasing  pota- 
toes in  Michigan.  An  investigation  disclosed  that  the  chain  stores 
had  framed  upon  the  farmers  In  Maine  and  Government  money 
had  to  be  used  to  fix  a  fair  price  in  that  market,  which  was  unnec- 
essary in  the  Michigan  market  at  the  time.  The  Government 
money  has  been  used  by  this  corporation  to  prevent  the  chains 
from  destroying  entirely  the  fanners'  market  for  potatoes  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  onions  In  Massachusetts,  grapefruit  and  grape- 
fruit Juice  from  Florida  and  Texas,  and  poultry  products  all  over 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  BoKHNX.  Referring  to  yo\ir  Illustration  of  those  cans  of  peas 
for  13  cents,  will  you  call  that  a  loss  leader? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would  think  that  It  was  a  loss  leader;  I  do  not 
know  how  It  could  be  sold  In  any  other  way 

Mr.  BoKmrs.  I  thought  that  there  was  certain  legislation  on  the 
books  affecting  Iofs  leaders. 

Mr.  P.^TMAW.  The  Federal  Government  has  never  passed  any  law 
against  loss  leaders  that  I  know  of.  Some  States  have  attempted 
to;  that  is.  they  have  attempted  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  happened  In  one  of  the  States  where  they 
had  a  so-called  antiloES  leader  law. 

Mr.  DiNCELX.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Does  not  the 
Robtnson-Patman  Act  have  any  control  over  that  practice? 

Mr.  Patman.  Not  so  far  as  direct  sales  by  retailers  arc  concerned, 
because  that  ts  Intrastate  That  Is  an  intrastate  transaction  The 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  only  affects  transactions  between  States.  And 
besides  it  does  not  apply  to  loss  leaders  and  It  is  not  price  fixing. 
We  cannot  deal  pin^ly  with  a  local  transaction. 

The  question  Is  asked,  will  the  pasasge  of  H.  R.  1  make  It  harder 
on  the  farmer  and  producer  by  keeping  h!gh  prtces.  less  goods  sold. 
less  production,  and  less  tax  collections  for  the  Government? 

bsao  ABOtrr  kxspinc  psicxs  down 
Answer.  In  every  chain-store  argiunent  one  point  la  emphasised. 
and  that  la.  "We  keep  prices  down."  If  the  farmers  had  $12,000.- 
000.000  a  year  gross  income,  as  they  should  have  Instead  of 
$8,000,000,000  or  $7,000,000,000  a  year,  one  uf  the  greatest  markets 
In  the  world  vrould  be  created  for  all  goods  and  seni-lces  produced 
in  America.  This  additional  purchasing  power  wovild  represent 
acres  of  diamonds  here  In  our  own  yard  and  would  be  better 
than  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  several  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world.  But  with  the  Interstate  chains  keeping  the  farmers' 
prloes  flown,  thst  reduces  the  buj^ng  power  of  the  farmers  who 
are  the  best  customers  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  cities.     The 
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people  who  live  In  the  cities  have  lower  wages  becaure  the  fanners 
cannot  buv:  therefore  low  prices  to  farmers  force  low  wages  to 
factorv  workers.  Low  wacrcs  to  the  factory  worker  means  he  will 
buy  l€ss.  because  his  debts,  taxes,  and  other  fixed  charges  have 
become  proportionately  higher  by  reason  of  his  low  wages. 

So  the  effect  cf  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1  will  mean  more  purchas- 
ing power  to  the  farmers  In  the  form  of  higher  prices  but  not 
unreasrnab'.v  high  prices  It  means  more  goods  sold  because  the 
aggregate  wages  will  Increase,  which  will  make  fixed  charges  easier 
for  the  wage  earner  to  pay  and  will  cause  him  to  have  remaining 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  his  earnings  to  buy  goods,  which 
will  mean  more  goods  sold.  This  will  lead  to  more  production 
and  more  tax  collections  for  the  Oovernmen'-. 

Any  consumer  who  demands  a  price  so  If.w  that  the  farmer  or 
wage  earner  dees  not  receive  a  fair  price  or  a  fair  wage  to  give  him 
purchasing  p3wer,  is  demanding  a  price  that  will  destroy  the 
purchasing  power  of  two-thirds  of  our  people  and  will  eventually 
desUoy  cur  Nation.  If  low  prices  were  ths  paramount  considera- 
tion, repeal  of  the  protective  tariff  would  be  the  logical  step  In 
that  direction. 

Februarv-  21.  1939.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  farmer,  which  stated: 

•I  am  a  farmer  and  a  producer  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  ship 
them  to  most  all  eastern  markets.  For  a  number  of  years  these 
markets  have  Ixen  declining  so  rapidly  at  present  It  Is  useless  to 
ship  at  all.  I  a.«k  the  commission  men  what  Is  the  trouble  and 
the  answer  from  them  all  Is  the  same — 'chain-store  control."  " 

The  same   thing  applies  to  dairy  and  other  farm  products. 

FARMERS'   PUCHT  WORSE  AS  CHAINS  CROW 

The  question  Is  asked:  How  does  interstate  chain  bujrlng  power 
afToct    the   farmer? 

Answer.  The  chains'  representatives  know  when  perishable  and 
other  products  of  the  f:irmer  are  moving  to  the  market.  They 
know  exactly  where  each  car  Is  traveling  every  night.  If  they 
want  to  reduce  the  price  on  that  market,  all  they  have  to  do  Is  to 
withdraw  for  the  period  of  time  necessary  to  effect  their  purpose. 
In  this  way  they  force  prices  down  or  force  the  farmer  to  take 
his  products  back  home  to  await  a  more  favorable  market  The 
farmer  cannot  return  his  products  because  the  freight  charges 
would  be  more  than  his  products  would  be  worth. 

As  the  Interstate  corporate  chains  have  grown  In  number,  size, 
and  power,  the  farmers  plight  has  become  more  and  more  acute. 
As  the  sales  volumes  of  these  concerns  approached  their  peak, 
farmers'  prices  sank  lower  and  lower,  until  the  yearly  total  of 
agriculture  income  became  so  low  as  to  cause  national  alarm. 

Question  What  was  done  by  the  Government  to  protect  the 
farmer  against  such  an  abuse  of  mass  buying  power? 

Answer  The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  was  organ- 
ized In  1933  under  the  Department  cf  Agriculture.  Large  sums  of 
money  running  into  many  millions  of  dollars  each  year  appropri- 
ated by  the  Government  have  been  used  by  this  agency  to  go 
Into  the  markets,  where  the  chains  were  destroying  the  buying 
pow3r  of  the  farmer,  and  buy  up  some  of  the  farmer's  products  at 
distressed  prices  and  prevent  a  total  collapse  of  the  market  In  that 
area.  It  Is  a  case  of  Government  money  being  used  In  an  effort  to 
protect  the  producers  against  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  big 
chains.  It  Is  well  known  that  this  agency  Is  powerless,  in  many 
Instances,  properly  to  protect  the  producers  against  the  tremendous 
power  and  Influence  of  a  few  organized  large  buyers  of  national 
corporate  chains. 

rAXM   ORGANIZATIONS   ON  H.   K.    1 

The  question  Is  asked.  Is  It  true  as  charged  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  Its  anual  convention  in  New  Orleans, 
passed  a  resolution  against  H.  R.  1? 

Answer.  The  proceedings  of  this  convention  disclose  that  the  fol- 
lowing resolution.  No    16.  was  passed: 

•We  condemn  discriminatory  and  punitive  taxes  of  all  types 
designed  to  favor  or  penalize  a  selected  group.  The  enactment  of 
Euch  legls'atlon  results  In  further  efforts  by  other  groups  to  obtain 
cpeclal  privileges" 

Evidently  the  delegates  to  this  convention  were  sold  on  the 
theory  that  this  resolution  correctly  outlined  the  alms  and  pur- 
poses Of  H.  R  1— at  that  time  the  blU  was  H.  R.  9464  In  the  Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress.  Etoubtless  our  side  was  not  presented.  Let  us 
see  If  the  resolution  prcperlv  describes  our  proposal.  First,  the 
primary  object  of  H.  R  1  is  not  to  levy  discriminatory  or  punitive 
taxes  It  Is  using  the  taxing  power  as  a  vehicle  to  correct  a  bad 
economic  system.  Suppose  It  should  favor  Independent  bu-slness, 
that  is  no  excuse  for  opposition  to  It  If  It  Is  In  the  country's  Inter- 
est. If  chains  were  put  out  of  business  entirely  the  million  and 
a  half  independent  merchants  would  not  have  a  monopoly.  An- 
other million  and  a  half  people  could  immediat<>ly  go  Into  competi- 
tion with  them.  The  resolution  applies  to  the  protective  tariff, 
as  It  ts  a  punitive  Ux. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  passed  a  resolution  at  the  same 
convention  against  monopoly,  as  follows: 

"RTSOLCrnON     15 MONOPOLY 

"The  alarming  growth  of  monopolistic  practices  and  monop>ollstlc 
controls  In  Industry  and  labor  place  a  heavy  burden  upon  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  constitute  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
inequalities  between  farm  prices.  IndusUial  prices,  and  Industrial 
w^ages. 


"We  commend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  for  Instituting  a  more  aggressive  and 
effective  enforcement  of  antltrtist  laws  and  urge  a  continued  vig- 
orous attack  upon  Illegal  monopolies  and  unfair  trade  practices. 

The  Interstate  chains  dominate  more  farm  prices  than  any  other 
group  in  America  and  have  done  more  to  destroy  farm  prices.  One 
would  think  from  the  wording  of  that  resolution  that  its  object  was 
severely  to  condemn  the  interstate  chain  systems. 

I  cannot  agree  that  Resolution  No.  16  was  passed  to  praise  the 
chains,  as  their  defenders  are  contendmg,  after  the  Farm  Bureau 
passed  Resolution  No.  15  that  hiU  them  right  on  the  nose. 

ir  PAKMES  PROSPEROtTS NATION  PROSPEXOtJS 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  prosperity  of  this  Nation  depends  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer.  Any  system  that  reduces 
the  buying  power  of  the  farmer  works  a  hardship  on  all  the  other 
people,  whether  they  are  engaged  in  the  professions  or  business  or 
wage  earners.  When  the  farmer  Is  prosperous  wage  earners  are 
pro.sperous.  So  the  wage  earner  who  Insists  on  perpetuating  a  sys- 
tem that  Is  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  class  that  repre- 
sents the  best  customer  for  what  he — the  wage  earner — Is  manu- 
facturing Is  certainly  not  acting  In  his  own  Interest  or  in  the  covm- 
try'B  Interest. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  today,  and  especially  those  engaged 
in  dairying,  producing  livestock,  poultry,  eggs,  and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables,  would  be  enjoying  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity  were  it 
not  for  the  conspiracy  of  a  few  Interstate  chain-store  owners  who 
are  dominating  the  market  for  these  products  and  forcing  the 
prices  real  low  in  order  to  accommodate  their  city  consumers. 
City  consumers  who  have  vision  realize  this  and  know  that  It  Is 
against  their  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  would 
not  object  to  paying  a  fair  price — one  that  would  be  fair  to  the 
producers. 

FARMEKS'  WELFARB  INVOLVED 

How  Will  the  farmer  be  affected  by  this  bill? 

The  large  chains  have  framed  up  on  the  farmer  and  practically 
ruined  him.  Recently  the  largest  chain  In  America  carried  the 
following  advertisement  all  over  the  Nation.     I  quote: 

"We  have  got  food  prices  pinned  down  to  startllngly  low  levels 
and  are  holding  them  down.  We  will  keep  tliem  down — way 
down — every  day  In   the   week." 

Mr.  KNtrrsoN.  What  company  was  that? 

Mr.  Patman,  Well.  I  said  the  largest  chain  In  America.  That 
would  necessarily  be  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  I  will 
state  to  the  gentlemen  that  this  advertisement  was  carried  In 
Dallas.  Tex.  But  that  statement  means  the  producer  of  dairy 
products,  poultry,  eggs.  etc. 

That  statement  means  that  the  producers  of  dairy  products, 
poultry,  eggs,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  all  fruits  and  vegetables  will 
contmue  to  receive  below  the  price  of  production  In  order  that  this 
concern  might  control  prices  and  get  a  firmer  monopolistic  grip  upon 
the  throats  of  the  American  people. 

It  goes  back  much  further  than  saving  a  few  cents  on  farm 
products  Farmers  work  hard.  They  are  entitled  to  a  fair  price 
and  a  sufficient  Income  to  enjoy  the  American  standard  of  living, 
which   they  are  not  getting. 

These  big  monopolistic  concerns  are  destroying  farm  prices, 
placing  farm  families  upon  starvation,  depriving  farm  children  of 
an  opportunity  In  life.  And  doing  all  this  In  your  name  and 
claiming  that,  as  chains,  they  are  a  great  benefit  to  you.  the  city 
consumers. 

Time  and  time  again  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  reported. 
In  effect,  that  the  1  percent  of  the  chain-store  companies  (seriously 
affected  by  this  bill)  are  operating  against  the  interest  of  the 
farmer. 

LOW-INCOME  CHOUPS   NOT   HILPED  BT   CHAINS 

The  question  is  asked,  Is  the  statement  made  by  representatives 
of  Chain-store  groups  true,  that  the  chain  stores  help  low-Income 
groups? 

Answer.  If  that  is  true,  which  I  deny,  H.  R.  1  will  not  deprive 
low-income  groups  of  such  help,  as  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
only  seriously  affect  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  chain-store 
companies.  It  will  not  destroy  the  one-third  of  1  percent  but  will 
have  a  tend.3ncy  to  restrict  each  company  In  this  category  to  the 
boundaries  of  one  State  or  smaller  area. 

Question.  E>o  low  prices  help  the  low-Income  groups? 

Answer.  What  Is  known  as  the  submerged  one-third  of  our  people 
win  be  helped  more  by  good  prices  and  good  wages  than  they  will 
by  low  prices  and  low  wages.  Suppose  we  should  arbitrarily  reduce 
prices  50  percent  and  wages  50  percent.  The  argument  would  be 
made  that  the  wage  earner  earning  $2  per  day  under  the  new  scale 
would  be  able  to  buy  as  much  as  he  formerly  bought  when  he  re- 
ceived $4  per  day.  since  prices  had  been  reduced  In  proportion. 
This  Is  a  beautiful  theory,  but  in  practice  It  does  not  work  out. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  owe  more  than  $200,000,000,000  In  debts. 
Much  of  It  Is  owed  by  the  one-third  of  our  people  in  the  low-Income 
class  If  we  reduced  their  wages  and  prices  50  percent,  we  In  effect 
would  double  their  indebtedness.  In  what  they  have  to  pay  with. 
Instead  of  owing  $100,  they  will  owe  $200.  measured  In  their  pay- 
ing power,  and  Instead  of  paying  6  percent  interest  they  wlU  pay  12 
percent  Interebt. 
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Furthw.  there  are  certain  flxed  charges  that  cannot  be  reduced 
ard  which  becnine  cheap  or  lower  only  with  good  prices  and  good 
wages  I  refer  to  electricity,  gas.  water,  and  telephone  service;  also 
to  railroad  freight  and  passenger  rates  and  such  fixed  charges  as 
interest,  debts,  and  tajces. 

The  lower  the  wages  and  the  lower  the  prlcet  of  farm  products 
and  other  commodities  that  go  to  make  up  purchasing  power  the 
higher  in  proportion  becomes  the  debt  and  tax  burden. 

tr  HOMtS.  caXTBCHXS.   AMD   SCHOOLS    ASS  OC9TBOTXD,   THX   NATION    WILL 


Three  at  the  grMtest  Institutions  on  earth  are  the  homes,  the 
churches,  and  the  achools.  Anything  th*t  destroys  community  life 
desuoys  or  weakens  these  three  great  litftltutlons.  Not  only  are 
thpse  three  great  institutions  being  destroyed  by  absentee  owner- 
ship of  local  business  but  the  increase  In  tenancy  on  the  farms 
han  Increased  to  stich  an  alsrming  extent  that  the  farm  problem 
has  become  a  major  problem. 

Farming  Is  a  big  business.  According  to  the  last  census,  there 
are  6.812;)50  farmers  In  the  United  States;  31.800,907  people  de- 
ptndent  upon  farming  for  a  livelihood,  a  million  increase  over  1930; 
about  1,080,000.000  acres  are  In  c\iltlvatlon.  The  land  and  build- 
ings aggregate  about  $33.000  000.000  In  value.  There  are  11.000,000 
horses.  5.000.000  mules.  68.000.000  cattle.  25.000.000  milk  cows. 
51.000.000  sheep.  42.000.000  swine,  and  575.000.000  chickens  on  these 
farm.i  They  produce  an  average  of  2.000.000.000  bushels  of  corn 
every  year,  about  750.000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  an  average  of 
about  13.000.000  bales  of  cotton.  It  is  the  greatest  biislness  In  the 
world. 

WmU    WEALTH    ACCmrCTLATn    AND    MEN    DECAT 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  yotmg  boy  was  growing  up  In  a  vlUage 
In  central  Ireland,  who  later  became  one  of  England's  most  famous 
poets      He    witnessed   the   farms   of   his   surrounding   countryside 
pa.<«!ing   from   the   hands   of   their    local    proprietors   Into    those    of 
absentee  English  landlords.     Thirty  years  later  he  Immortalized  Its 
waiitixl  remains  as  The  Deserted  Village.     Its  lines  are  as  vibrant 
with  warning  to  us  today  as  they  were  poignant  with  memories  to 
his  Impoverished  countrymen  of  that  generation: 
"Dl  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  Ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  mAde; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied." 
The  peasantry  to  whom  Gkildsmlth  referred  In  those  living  lines 
was  not  the  farmer  as  an  employed  laborer  but  the  farmer  as  an 
Independent  proprietor  and  businessman,  the  owner  and  manager 
of  his  farm  as  a  bualness  enterprise.     It   was   their  Independent 
proprietorship    that   gave    them    that   sturdlness    which    was    their 
country's  pride;   It  was  their  reduction  to  tenancy   and  the  ranks 
of  employed  labor  that  broke  their  spirit  and  sapped  the  life  of 
their  community.     The  problem  that  then  afflicted  rural  Ireland 
menaces  rural  and  urban  America  today. 

THSKS  MAjoa  raoaLUfs 
I  consider  the  three  greatest  problems  confronting  Our  coxmtry 
at  this  time  are  the  following: 

Pint.  A  monetary  lyttem  that  win  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  currency  axMl  credit  for  the  needs  of  the  people:  a  sfystem  that 
will  iK>t  cauas  either  Inflation  or  deflation,  but  a  system  that  ts 
adnunlstered  by  the  Oovemment  instead  of  by  those  who  are 
■elflshly  Interested 
Second.  Parity  prloM  for  basic  (arm  commodltlee. 
This  will  provide  one-third  of  our  population  with  purchasing 
power,  and  bring  prosperity  to  the  other  two-thirds  of  our  people. 
Third.  Prevention  of  absentee  ownership  of  any  business  that 
local  people  are  able  and  willing  to  operate.  Protection  should  also 
be  afforded  local  buslneai  against  destruction  by  absentee  owner- 
ship. This  Is  one  of  our  (greatest  problems.  If  a  few  p>eople  control 
distribution,  a  few  people  will  determine  the  price  that  producers 
and  manufactxxrers  shall  receive  for  what  they  produce  and  nuinu- 
factiire.  and  the  same  few  people  'will  tell  the  consumers  what  they 
must  pay.  Mozujpoly  Invariably  fixes  a  price  Just  as  high  as  they 
can  fix  it.  Our  experiences  In  the  past  are  too  convincing  for  any- 
one to  assert  the  contrary. 

I  have  often  made  the  statement  that  the  Interstate  chains  were 
closely  connected  up  with  Wall  Street  Interests.  That  statement 
has  been  denied.     I  believe  that  I  have  proof  of  it  and.  with  the 

Eermlaslon  of  the  committee.  I  will  insert  herewith  a  chart  that 
as  been  carefully  prepared,  which  discloses  the  chains  and  retail 
outlets  connected  with  seven  private  banking  firms  and  four  large 
commercial  banks.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  chains  and  large 
subsidiaries  represent  the  largest  Interstate  chain-store  concerns 
in  our  country.     It  is  self-explanatory,  and  Is  as  follo'ws: 

(Chart  cannot  be  inserted  but  It  will  be  contained  in  the  printed 
hearings  of  the  committee.) 

This  chart  that  I  ha've  introduced  In  the  record,  gentlemen, 
shows  on  one  side  the  private  banking  houses,  and  the  large  com- 
mercial l>anks:  In  the  middle  of  the  chart,  the  chains  and  large 
subsldlartee.  reUU  outlets,  connected  with  seven  private  banking 
firms  and  four  large  commercial  banks.  It  starts  off  with  the 
Great  Atlantic  Jk  Padflc  Tea  Co.  and  takes  In  the  American  Stores 
Co..    the   BcoDomy   Oiocerl—   Cocporatlon.    the   Jewel  Tern  Co.,   the 


Kroger  Ortx*ry  A  Baking  Co..  the  National  Tea  Co..  the  Purity 
Bakeries  Corporation,  the  Borden  Co.,  the  National  Dairy  Products 
Co..  the  United  Drug  Co..  etc. 

I  have  attached  in  back  of  this  chart  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  legislative-reference  department  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
that  discloses  the  number  of  chain  outlets  owned  and  operated  br- 
each one  of  these  concerns  and  the  amount  of  sales  of  each  one  of 
these  concerns. 

Mr.  Kntttson.  Do  you  attempt  to  prove  by  this  chart  that  the 
large  banks  own  or  control  the  chains? 

Mr.  Patican.  I  do  not  attempt  to  prove  that  the  large  banks  own 
the  chains. 
Mr.  Kntttson.  Or  control  them? 

Mr.  Patman.  But  I  do  believe  that  It  Is  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge  that  the  financial  director  on  any  board  has  more  Influ- 
ence on  that  board  than  any  other  director  on  it  And  I  certainly 
believe  that  he  has  influence  that  few  directors  have  and.  to  that 
extent,  they  are  influencing  these  concerns  that  have  Interlocking 
directorates. 

Mr.  Kntttson.  These  companies  have  Interlocking  directorates — 
the  companies  that  you  name  are  on  this  sheet? 
Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  In  connection  with  Wall  Street  owning  Interstate  chain 
stores:  I  have  made  the  statement  that  the  Interstate  cbaln-store 
concerns  that  would  be  seriously  affected  by  this  bill  were  practically 
all  connected  up  with  Wall  Street  Interests.  I  stand  by  that 
statement  and  will  offer  proof  of  what  I  have  said. 

First,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  will  insert  In  the 
record  a  chart  which  shows  the  number  of  chains  and  retail  outlets 
In  which  Lehman  Bros.,  of  New  York,  have  a  director  and  also  the 
suppliers  of  goods  and  services  in  which  Lehman  Bros,  have  a  direc- 
tor. In  other  words,  the  names  of  all  the  chains  and  retail  outlets 
are  given  on  one  side  and  the  names  of  the  suppliers  of  goods 
and  services  given  on  the  other  side.  This  table  shows  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chart  the  namas  of  the  partners  and  those  employed  by 
Lehman  Bros,  who  are  directors  In  the  concerns  named.  The  chart 
Is  self-explanatory. 

(Chart  cannot  be  Inserted  here  but  will  be  contained  In  printed 
hearings   of   committee.) 

With  reference  to  one  New  York  concern.  Lehman  Bros..  I  have 
Introduced  this  chart  and  a  statement  covering  retail  outlets  On 
this  chart  there  are  listed  the  chains  and  the  retail  outlets,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  It  the  suppliers  of  goods  and  services,  and  in  the 
middle  the  partners  in  this  firm  and  the  employees — that  Is.  Leh- 
man Bros — showing  the  directorships  In  the  retail  field.  That  was 
prepared  from  Information  furnished  to  me  by  a  source  the  relia- 
bility of  which  I  have  no  doubt  of.  I  am  willing  to  state  that  it 
Ls  true  and  correct 

I  have.  In  addition  to  that,  the  name  of  each  one  of  the  concerns 
listed  on  that  chart  In  which  Lehman  Bros,  have  a  director,  the 
number  of  outlets  of  that  concern,  and  the  amount  of  the  sales. 

This  mformatlon  shows  that  they  represent — at  least,  have  inter- 
locking directorships  In — concerns  that  own  13,402  outlets  engaged 
In  different  kinds  of  business,  that  do  a  total  business  of  $2,361,- 
000.000  a  year. 

Now,  we  are  asking  that  the  filling  stations  be  Included  In  this 
bill,  and  I  have  had  prepared  a  cliart  which  shows  the  Interlock- 
ing directors  of  the  large  oil  companies  and  the  large  banks,  and 
that  chart  is  self-explanatory.  This  chart  shows  the  connection 
t)etween  large  banks  and  financial  companies  and  the  large  oil  and 
sulfur  companies.  The  sxUfur  companies  are  not  involved  In  this 
bill,  however,  except  when  their  products  are  sold  through  chains. 
Most  Of  the  oil  companies  have  a  large  number  of  retail  fllllng 
stations.  It  Is  true  that  since  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  an  effort  has  been  made  to  evade  this  act  by  the  large  oil 
company  leasing  a  filling  station  to  the  operator.  In  that  way 
the  social-security  taxes  have  t)een  successfully  evaded.  If  H.  R.  1 
becomes  a  law  and  the  amendment,  which  I  have  suggested.  Is 
eliminated  from  H  R  1.  all  of  these  fllllng  stations  will  be  subject 
to  the  tax.  will  force  the  oil  companies  to  permit  them  to  be 
owned  by  private  owners  and  will  prevent  the  oil  companies  from 
evading  the  payment  of  the  social -security  tax  through  the  lease 
arrangement  as  they  are  now  evading  the  tax.  The  chart  Is  self- 
explanatory  and  la  as  follows: 
(See  committee  hearings  ) 

I  have  another  chart  here,  which  Is  self-explanatory.  This  shows 
three  private  banking  houses  In  New  York  and  two  commercial 
banks  In  New  York,  and  Indicates  the  chains  and  retail  outlets 
that  they  have  through  their  directorships.  The  three  private 
banks  are  Goldman.  Sachs  ft  Co.  Lehman  Bros .  and  J.  P  Morgan 
&  Co.  The  two  commercial  banks  are  the  Chase  National  Bank 
and  the  Guaranty  Trxist  Co  .  which  have  Interlocking  directors  on 
the  principal  Interstate  chain-store  boards  in  America:  this  coTn- 
mences  with  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  also  the  Great  A  &  P  Tea 
Co.;  American  Stores;  Jewel  Tea  Co.;  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co  ; 
I  Borden  Co.;  National  Dairy  Products  Co  ;  United  Drug  Co  ;  Sears. 
Roebuck  A  Co.;  8  H.  Kress  tt  Co.;  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corpora- 
tion; Allied  Stores  Corporation:  Federated  Department  Stores; 
Franklin  Simon  ft  Co  ;  Glmtiel  Bros  :  W.  T.  Grant;  Interstate  De- 
partment Stores;  Kaufman  Department  Stores;  May  Department 
Stores  Co.;  Oppenheim -Collins  &  Co.;  H.  L.  Green  Co.;  McCrory 
Stores  Corporation:  McClellan  Stores;  P.  W.  Woolworth. 
(See   committee  hearings.) 
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A  pipe  lln"  from  every  community  In  America  to  Wall  Street 
banks  The  Chaf^e  National  Bank  of  New  York,  which  has  assets  of 
more  than  $3,000,000,000.  has  Interlocking  directorates  with  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co..  the  Borden  Co.,  Allied  Stores,  Inc., 
Oppenhelm-ColUns  Co  ,  and  H   L  Green  Co. 

The  Guarantv  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  with  assets  of  two  and  onc- 
thlrd  billion  dollars,  has  interlocking  directorates  with  the  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Co ,  W.  T.  Grant  Co..  McCrory  Stores.  Inc..  and 
McClellan  Stores  Co. 

The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co  has  a  director  on  the  board  of  the 
Cha.=e  National  Bank  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Twenty-four  banks  own  one-third  of  the  resources  of  the  entire 
16  000  banks  In  America;  13  of  these  24  banks  are  In  New  York 
City:  the  2  b.inks — Chase  National  and  Guaranty  Trust — own  one- 
fourth  of  the  resources  of  these  24  banks. 

A  few  men  controlling  a  few  banks  now  control  the  corporate 
wealth  of  the  Nation.  -    ^     .       _. 

The  hand  of  greed  should  be  taken  from  the  throat  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  ^  .,   „ 

When  we  take  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Wall  S.reet 
banks  control  p'-actlcally  all  the  money-making  businesses  of  the 
country,  we  wonder  what  Is  going  to  happen.  I  doubt  that  a  dlcta- 
tcn-hip  would  allow  this  to  happen,  yet  we  who  live  In  a  democracy 
tolerate  this  deplorable  condition. 

TWENTT-rOtTR       LARGE       BANKS       HAVE       MOnE      THAN       3  0       PERCENT      OF 

KC^IW.CZS  OF  ALL  BANKS 

Lt3t   of   hanks    in    the    United    States   with    reaovrces    in    excess   of 
$350,000,000  in  the  order  of  their  size  at  Dec.  31,  1936 


Officers 


Direc- 
tors 


6. 
7. 
8. 


Chaso  National  Bank  fV.  V.) 

Ouaranty  IriL-^t  f,,.  (N.  Y.) 

National  City  Hank  i.N'.  Y.)       

Bank  of  .Knifrioi  .National  Trust  4 

Savinps  .\!'S'K"ist!c)n.    . 

Continental  lllinoia  Nsttonal  Bank  A 

Tnist  Co 

Bank.m  Trust  Co.  (N.  Y.)  ..   

First  Nslional  Bank  trf  Cbicaifo  

Central  llanover  Baok  &  Trust  Co. 

(N    Y.)    _ - 

9.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston   

10    Manufacturrrs  1  nust  <"o.  iN.  Y.) 

n.  Irvine  Tru^t  Co   (N    Y  1      -. 

12   Cheniica)  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  fN.  Y.) 
13.  Security   First  National  Bank  (Los 

.\nfi'io<)    

Fir^t  Naiioail  Bcnk  of  the  City  of 

New   Yorl£  

Bank  o(  the  Manhattan  Co 

J    P.  Mormn  it  Co  -Drexpl  A  Co 

Phihilclphi."*  Na'ional  Bank 

New  York  Trii^t  Co 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 

Inion  TruM  Co  of  ritf'hiinth 
Mollon  National  Bank  iPUUburKh) 

CW'veUml  Trust  Co 

Com    Kichango    Bank    Tnist    Ca 

(N.Y)  

Northern  Trust  Co.  (Chicago) 


14. 

IS 

10. 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21. 
22. 

E 


24. 


Total    -  

Comparahle  flmire*  21  banks  ♦ 

Total  n>siiiirre;<.  all  banks  

Ptnvnl  of  total  resourci-s  in  21  large  banks 


«3 
42 
» 

ao 

29 

a 

45 

34 

28 
20 
27 
33 

54 

0 
30 
>I9 
13 
15 
15 
10 

7 
38 

16 
33 


Rosourrrs  '  Resoiirrwi 
Doc.  31.  11129  Dec.  31.  lU3fl 
(Iboubaiids)  (t)io<ij«aii(l:>) 


678 


25 
23 
19 


21 

20 
25 

23 
25 

25 
23 
20 

25 

10 
14 
19 
24 
19 
14 
14 
23 
25 

15 
8 


$1.T14.R29 
2.017.  119 
2,206,241 

1,055,113 

1, 17f>.  fin3 
hl7,977 
Sf)5.  559 

7fi9.  259 
71 W.  347 
6<ih.  SM 
hfi5.  9H0 
423,172 

610,  (>$3 

WW,  425 
50«,9J9 

('> 

S.'S,  423 
4(!l,665 

(>) 

217.  7WJ 
I'.>2.  .VII 
31A,a8 

XlS.  4<0 

ft).  395 


484 


I«.  164.233 

1ft,  094.  H38 

72,  (m.  566 

22.34 


$2.  .V.2.  1R2 
2.  OHfi.  979 
1.  9U4.  800 

1.  430,  337 

1,232,513 

1.070.  173 

991,280 

979.309 
7,'>6.  202 
74M,WV4 
728,677 
686,670 

M9,  173 

MS*.  019 
570.  5-W 
f,sn.  33S 
497, 392 
444.  5.V1 
442,  H03 
3Hf).9I3 
3N0.  H95 
3N0.070 

3fi0.2fi2 
355.701 


30.  H.'a.  Vi2 

IV.  .VM.  .MO 

67,  525. 335 

28.88 


'  Partnors. 

»  No  reiv>rt  itt»  lo  piiMIc 

«  Eliininatinj:  J.  v'.  .Morgan  4  Co..  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  and  Northern  Trust 
Co.,  Chicago. 

The  relationship  of  these  banks  to  aU  banks  and  banking  resoiircea 
as  of  June  30.  1936.  is  shown  as  follows: 

Relation  of  24  largest  commercial  banks  to  all  commercial  banks 


Class  of  banks 


1.  Rrsotircp<>  PTcvodlng  $350,000,000 

2.  All  other  banks 

&  Total.. 


Nnmbor 
of  banks 


Total 
resources 

illii>usands) 


24   t2n.K.S3.352 
15,004  I  46,672.983 


15,  tWS   I  67,525,335 


Peroent 
of  total 


30  88 
60.12 


100.00 


Prom  the  a'xivp  summary  It  Is  shown  that  over  30  percent  of  all 
commercial  banking  rcaources  Is  In  the  hands  of  24  banks  out  of 
a  total  of  15  988  (as  of  date  Indicated)  or  less  than  slxteen-him- 
dredth  of  1  percent  of  all  banks.  Reference  to  another  tabulation 
Indicates  there  was  a  trend  toward  Increased  concentration  of 
banking  resourcea  for  the  period  1930-36. 

As  in  the  case  of  corporations,  the  banking  control  exercised  by 
these  banks  extends  beyond  the  resources  in  their  own  hands.  Elnce 


many  of  the  smtiller  banks  have  banking  relationships  with  the 
lareer  banks  and  are  subject  to  their  control   In   many  ways. 

These  24  banks  are  controlled  bv  404  directors,  but  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  as  In  the  case  with  boards  of  directors  of  other 
corporations,  many  directors  are  not  generally  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  banks.  ,      ^,  ,4.„„ 

The  above  number  Is  also  reduced  due  to  duplications  resulting 
from  Interlocking  directorates.  Therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  actual  control  of  these  banking  resoiu-ces  is  concentrated  In 
the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  men. 

The  relationships  among  the  24  leading  banks  were  studied  anrt 
It  was  found  that  further  concentration  exists  In  thU  group,  as 
evidenced  by  Interlocking  directorates. 

CHAKT   SHOWING    INTERLOCKING    DIRECTORS   BETWEEN    CORPORATIONS    AND 

LARGE     BANKS 

Prom  the  study  of  Interlocking  control  between  banks  and  In- 
dustry the  following  conclusions  may  be  reached: 

( 1 )  There  exists  a  definite  community  of  Interest  and  Interlock- 
ing control  between  banks  and  Industry. 

(2)  Of  a  total  of  1,543  directorships  In  the  100  major  corpora- 
tions there  are  403  connections  with  the  24  banks  through  inter- 
locking directorates.  ...  .     ^.       .      ,     ♦». 

(3)  Of  a  total  of  488  directorships  in  the  24  leading  banks  thero 
are  403  connections  with  the  100  corporations  through  the  Intcr- 
locklnj;  directorates. 

(4)  Of  the  403  interlocking  directorships  between  the  100  cor- 
porations and  24  banks,  230  are  held  by  directors  of  7  banks  and 
103  by  directors  of  2  banks.  .   ^    ,     w. 

(5)  The  100  major  corporate  units  having  interlocking  direc- 
torates represent  concentration  of  wealth  In  their  respective  fields. 

(6)  Interlocking  control  Is  represented  by  the  men  holding  the 
403  Interlocking  directorates.  One  hundred  men  of  this  group  rep- 
resent the  more  Important  interlocking  directorates  and  the  po- 
tential control  of  a  large  part  of  our  national  wealth, 

(7)  The  attached  charts  Illustrate  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  24  leading  banks  and  100  major  corporations.  In  the 
large  chart  each  connection  between  the  banks  and  companies  Is 
shown. 

CHAKT    SHOWING    INTEELOCKINO    DIRECTORS   BETWXXN    100    CORPORATIONS 

AND    24    LEADING   BANKS 

(See  committee  hearings.) 

WHEEL    or    WEALTH SUMMARY    CHART    SHOWING    INTERLOCKtNO    DTKBC- 

TORS  BETWEEN   100  CORPORATIONS  AND  24  LEADING  BANKS 

(See  committee  hearings.) 

What  Woodrow  Wilson  said  about  concentration  of  wealth  and 

large  corporate  units:  ^  ^^  ^ 

In  1909  Woodrow  Wilson  In  his  New  Freedom  maintained  that  as 
a  result  of  the  concentration  of  the  credit  system  In  the  hands  of 
the  few  we  had  become  "the  most  highly  controlled  and  dominated 
government  In  the  civilized  world."  This  subject  was  commented 
on  from  time  to  time  by  men  prominent  In  public  affairs,  and  as  a 
result  of  those  comments,  and  the  general  situation  existing.  Con- 
gress appointed  the  Pujo  Investigating  committee  In  1912,  with 
Samuel  Untermeyer  as  counsel.  After  extended  Investigation,  this 
committee  Issued  Its  report  analyzing  the  financial  control  of  the 
Nation  as  the  committee  then  saw  It.  It  directed  attention  to  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Lee  Hlgglnson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Kidder,  Peabody  Sc  Co..  and  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  as  the  most  active  agents  In  bringing  atwut  concentra- 
tion of  credit  control. 

The  concentration  of  wealth  In  large  corporate  units  and  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  this  wealth  by  a  few  Individuals  have  merited  for 
some  time  the  Interest  and  study  of  men  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation.  The  following  statements  by  Woodrow  Wilson  indi- 
cate the  general  tenor  of  a  great  mass  of  material  on  this  subject, 
a  portion  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  reference  material 
listed  In  the  first  division  of  the  study. 

"It  Is  true  that  while  most  men  are  thus  submerged  In  the  corpo- 
ration, a  few,  a  very  few.  are  exalted  to  a  part  which,  as  Individuals, 
they  could  never  have  warranted.  To  the  great  organizations  of 
which  they  are  the  heads,  a  few  are  able  to  play  a  part  unprecedented 
by  anything  In  history  In  the  control  of  the  business  cperatlcns  of 
the  country,  and  In  the  determination  of  the  happiness  of  great 
ntimbers  of  people. 

"American  Industry  Is  not  free,  as  It  once  was  free;  American  en- 
terprise Is  not  free:  the  man  with  only  a  little  capital  Is  finding  it 
harder  to  get  into  the  field,  more  and  more  Impossible  to  compete 
with  the  big  fellow.  No  man  can  deny  that  the  lines  of  endeavor 
have  more  and  more  narrowed  and  stiffened.  No  man  who  knows 
anything  about  the  development  of  industry  In  this  country  can 
have  failed  to  observe  that  the  larger  kinds  of  credit  are  more  and 
more  difficult  to  obtain  unless  you  obtain  them  upon  the  terms  of 
uniting  your  efforts  with  those  who  already  control  the  Industries 
of  the  country. 

"The  dominating  danger  in  this  land  Is  not  the  existence  of  the 
great  Individual  combinations — that  Is  dangerous  enough  In  all 
consciousness — but  the  combination  of  the  combinations — of  the 
railroads,  the  manufacturing  enterprises,  the  great  mining  projects, 
the  big  enterprises  of  the  development  of  natural  water  power  in 
the  country,  banded  together  in  the  personnel  of  a  series  of  board* 
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or  directors  Into  •  "commutUty  of  Interest"  more  formidable  than 
any  conc«Jv«ble  single  combination  that  dare  appear  In  the  open. 

•The  ureat  monopoly  In  thla  cotintry  Is  the  monopoly  of  big 
cr<>dit»  So  long  as  that  exists  our  old  variety  of  freedom  and  Indl- 
Ttdual  energy  of  development  are  out  of  the  quesuon.  A  great 
ind'istrlal  nation  U  controlled  by  Its  system  of  credit  Our  system 
or  credit  U  practically  concentrated.  The  growth  of  the  Nation, 
therefore,  and  all  our  activities  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who. 
even  If  their  acUon  be  honest  and  Intended  for  the  public  Interest, 
are  necit-sartly  concentrated  upon  the  great  undertakings  In  which 
their  own  money  Is  inTolved  and  who  necessarily  by  the  very  reason 
of  their  own  llmiutions  chill  and  check  and  destroy  genuine  eco- 
nomic freedom.  This  Is  the  greatest  question  of  all.  and  to  this 
statesmen  must  address  themselves  wltb  a  determination  to  serve  a 
loni?  future  and  the  true  liberties  of  men." 

Mr.  KNUT90I*.  What  you  say  would  Indicate  that  the  money 
changers  have  not  been  driven  from  the  temple. 

Mr  Patman.  I  think  President  Roosevelt  ha.s  done  more  for  this 
country  than  any  other  half  dozen  Presidents  that  have  ever  served 
as  President;  for  the  poor  people  especially  and  for  the  underprivi- 
leged classes,  and  the  lower  cne-thlrd  as  well  as  the  people  generally. 
But  you  cannot  do  everything  In  a  short  period  of  time.  We  must 
crawl  before  we  can  walk.  It  takes  time  to  do  these  things,  and 
these  money  masters  have  lots  of  Interests  and  lots  of  controlling 
interests.  They  can  greatly  retard  any  President  by  placing  obstacles 
In  his  way. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  aCTect  President  Roosevelt  cr  his 
administration.  They  have  t>een  hollering.  And  when  they  begin 
to  make  a  noise  you  know  that  they  have  been  hit. 

I  notice  that  the  8.  B.  C.  the  other  day  Issued  a  statement  that 
they  were  going  to  compel  these  directors  to  ask  for  bids  on  contracts 
for  the  corporations  they  represent,  where  the  amounts  exceeded  a 
certain  sum.  You  noticed  what  they  said  about  that.  And  ycu 
can  Jurt  take  the  howls  and  the  grumbles  and  the  complaints  of 
the.**  New  York  banks  and  these  big  bankers  over  the  country  gen- 
erally and  put  them  down  as  evidence  that  something  has  been 
done  to  them  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  people. 

There  are  two  things — money  and  monopoly — that  I  hope  this 
adminl-stratlon  will  get  after  next.  The  Dep.irtment  of  Justice  is 
doing  a  good  Job  on  monopoly.  I  think  within  a  reasonable  time 
thise  two  major  evils  will  be  corrected  But  you  cannot  save  all 
tlie  banks  In  the  country  and  all  the  homes,  all  the  railroads  and  all 
the  Insurance  companies,  and  raise  the  piirchaaing  power  of  the 
people  by  helping  the  farmers  and  wage  earners  and  send  millions 
of  boys  and  girls  to  school  and  give  millions  of  people  old-Sf?© 
pensions,  and  do  everything  else  along  with  those  things,  without 
taking  time.     It  takes  time  to  do  those  things. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  get  Into  any  discussion  with  the  gentleman 
on  politics. 

Mr  Kkx-tsok.  You  can  go  ahead:  I  have  a  thick  skin. 

Mr  Patmah.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  and  I  are  good  friends  and 
what  we  say  about  the^e  things  Is  accepted  In  the  same  spirit  as 
what  Is  said  In  a  courthouse  between  lawyers. 

WHO  GZTS  THK  OnOSKMnST 

It  is  said  that  the  stock  ownership  of  Interstate  chain  stores  Is  so 
widely  distributed  that  the  people  In  all  the  towns  and  cities  where 
these  stores  are  located  receive  dividends  as  though  they  were  the 
local  owners.  This.  If  true  (and  I  deny  that  It  is  true)  is  not  a 
complete  answer  to  the  charge  of  remote  and  absentee  ownership 
of  a  business  that  should  be  owned  and  conducted  by  local  people. 

The  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  were 
quoted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  messac^e  to 
Congress  on  April  29.  1936.  contain  the  following  Information  rela- 
tive to  the  ownership  of  corporations: 

"Ownership  of  corporate  assets:  Of  all  corporations  reporting 
from  every  part  of  the  Nation,  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  them  owned 
52  percent  of  the  assets  of  all  of  them. 

"And  to  clinch  the  point.  Of  all  corporations  repKjrtlng.  less  than 
ft  percent  of  them  owned  87  percent  of  all  the  assets  of  all  of  them. 

"IncoEtte  and  profits  of  corporations:  Of  all  the  corporations  re- 
portlrig  from  every  part  of  the  country,  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
them  earned  50  percent  of  the  net  income  of  all  of  them. 

"And  to  clinch  the  point:  Of  all  the  manufacturlr^  corpcMratlons 
reporting,  leas  than  4  percent  of  them  earned  84  percent  of  ail  the 
net  profit*  of  all  of  them." 

The  President,  In  this  message,  stated: 

"The  danger  of  this  cenuallzatlon  In  a  handful  of  huge  corpora- 
tions is  not  reduced  or  eliminated,  as  Is  sometimes  urged,  by  the 
wide  public  distribution  of  their  securities.  The  mere  numl>er  of 
scctirlty  holders  gives  little  cltie  to  the  slae  of  their  individual  hold- 
ings or  to  their  actual  ability  to  have  a  voice  In  the  management. 
In  fact,  the  concentration  of  stock  ownership  of  corporations  In 
the  hands  of  a  tiny  minority  of  the  populaUon  matches  the  con- 
centration of  corporate  assets 

"The  year  192»  was  a  banner  year  for  distribution  of  stock  owner- 
ship. 

"But  m  that  year  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  population 
received  78  percent  of  the  dividends  reported  by  Indlvldtials.  Thla 
has  roxighly  the  same  effect  as  If.  outjof  every  300  persons  in  our 
population.  1  person  received  78  cents  out  of  erery  dollar  of  cor- 


porate dividends  while  the  other  299  persons  divided  up  the  other 
22  cents  between  them. 

"The  effect  of  this  concentration  is  reflected  in  the  distribution  of 
national  income. 

"A  recent  study  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  shows  that 
In  1935-36.  47  percent  of  all  American  families  and  single  Individ- 
uals living  alone  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  for  the  year:  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder  a  little  le-^s  than  1',  percent  of  the 
Nation's  families  received  incomes  which  in  dollars  and  cents 
reached  the  same  total  as  the  incomes  of  the  47  percent  at  the 
bottom." 

Then  the  President  added  these  significant  words: 

"We  believe  In  a  way  of  living  in  which  political  democracy  and 
free  private  enterprise  for  profit  should  serve  and  protect  each 
other — to  insure  a  maximum  of  human  liljerty  not  for  a  few  but  for 
all. 

"It  has  been  well  said  that.  'The  freest  government.  If  It  could 
exist,  would  not  be  long  acceptable.  If  the  tendency  of  the  laws 
were  to  create  a  rapid  accumulation  of  property  In  few  hands, 
and  to  render  the  great  mass  of  the  population  dependent  and 
penniless.'  " 

The  fact  Is  that  a  few  men  who  control  a  few  large  banks  control 
a  majority  of  the  corporate  wealth  of  the  entire  Nation. 

I  have  here  some  statistics,  which  were  referred  to  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  tn  his  mesf;age.  to  show  that  these 
dividends  go  to  a  very  lew  people,  go  to  very  few  hands.  I  have  a 
statement  here  which  contains  very  unusual  Information  and 
which  shows  conclusively  that  these  dividends  are  not  as  widely 
distributed;  and  which  also  shows  conclusively  that  these  shares 
are  not  owned  by  the  people  all  over  the  Nation. 

A  majority  of  the  money-making  businesses  of  this  Nation  are 
now  controlled  by  a  few  men  who  own  and  control  a  few  banks. 
I  made  this  same  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1938,  and  the  Honorable  Bertrand  Snell.  who 
was  then  the  minority  leader  in  the  House,  attempted  to  criticize 
me  for  the  statement.  On  February  17,  1938,  he  attempted  to 
show  m  a  speech  on  the  floor  that  my  statement  was  misleading; 
that  while  a  few  large  concerns  own  much  of  the  business  and 
Indvistry  of  the  country,  they  are  corporations — according  to  his 
contention — and  the  stock  Is  owned  by  people  all  over  the  country. 
In  other  words,  that  the  stock  was  not  concentrated  Into  the 
hands  of  a  few  but  it  was  widely  owned  by  people  In  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  Nation.  He  listed  a  number  of  companies  of 
the  greatest  wealth  and  gave  them  as  examples  of  companies  that 
were  owned  by  such  a  large  number  of  people  throughout  the 
coimtry.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  contact  these  corporations  and 
ask  them  for  further  information.  In  compliance  with  my  request, 
I  was  furnished  the  Information  as  to  the  number  of  shares  of 
stock  held  by  people  In  each  State  and  the  number  of  people  who 
owned  this  stock  in  each  State,  as  well  as  the  par  value.  The 
Information  was  obtained  for  the  following-named  corpwratlons.  as 
of  the  dates  mentioned  and  assets  after  the  names  of  the  cor- 
porations : 

Assets 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  Dec  15.  1937..  $2,  978.  500.  000 

General  Motors  Corporation.  Doc   31.  1937 1.  598.  000.  000 

PennsylvanU  R.  R.  Dec.  31.  1937 2,322.400.000 

United  Gas  Improvement  Corporation,  Feb  1.  1938..  837.  600,  000 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Dec.  31.  1937 2.  044.  600.  000 

North  American  Co..  Bdar.  2,  1938. 931.  600,  000 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co -.  49,400.000 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co..  Inc..  Feb  21.  1938 923, 400.  000 

Pacific  Gas  A  Electric  Co..  Jan.  31.  1938 764,300,000 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  Feb    15.  1938 724.  600,  000 

Armour  &  Co..  Illinois.  Dec.  31.  1937 307,  200.  000 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  June-August  1936 810.  500.  000 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation.  Nov.  29.  1937. _  199,  700.  000 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  Nov.  10.  1937 824,300,000 

American  Waterworks  k  Electric  Co.,  Inc..  Mar.  15, 

1938 

New  York  Central  R   R  .  Dec.  31.  1938.. 

American  Tobacco  Co  .  Dec.  10.  1937-Peb.  10.  1938.  . 
Swift  it  Co _ 


399.  500,  000 

1.  822.  000.  000 

276, 700  000 

306,500.000 


Total 18.  120.  6C0.  000 

The  above  figure  of  $18,120,600  000  Is  15.1  percent  of  the  estimate 
of  $120,000,000,000,  which  was  the  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  all  non- 
flcanclal  corporations  as  of  December  31.  1938. 

Only  information  of  the  kind  available:  Volume  83.  part  6.  of  the 
CoNcxEssioNAi.  Rfcoro  Containing  the  tables  which  I  inserted  at  that 
time.  At  page  6415  of  this  Record  wUI  be  found  a  hst  of  the  24 
major  American  companies,  showing  stockholders,  employees,  and 
directors  with  banking  connections,  which  were  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Snell  In  his  criticism.  Following  this  statement  will  l>e  found  the 
distribution  of  stockholders  and  shares  of  American  Telephone  it 
Telegraph  Co..  and  the  other  17  companies  that  furnlahed  me  the 
Information  about  the  number  of  stockholders  and  the  number  of 
shares  In  each  State  and  the  par  value.  I  will  not  reproduce  It  here. 
It  Is  too  long.  It  Is  unusual  Information,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  only 
information  of  the  kind  available. 
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However  T  have  had  prepared  one  statement  which  shows  the  total 
number  of  shares  of  all  these  corporaUona  that  were  held  by  citizens 
of  each  State.  The  statement  also  discloses  the  per  caplU  shares  of 
■tock  in  each  State  and  the  percent  held  in  each  SUte.  The  table 
Jor  the  18  large  corporations  by  States  is  as  follows: 

Capital-stock  dtstnbution  of  18  large  corpomftons,  by  States'^ 


6UU 


DflawsTf 

Nevr  York 

I'ennsylvanlft 

Massachusetts 

N>»-  JtTsoy 

Michip&n 

(Connecticut 

Illinois      

Khrnle  Island 

('aiifiirnia -— - 

Now  Hampshire ...__ 

Flori<la — 

Vermont 

MarylaiKl... - 

Maine - 

Ohio • 

Novsda - 

Misviuri 

Colfirs'io . . — 

Wyoming .. „.., 

Wiscnasin 

Virginia 

Oklahoma .— . 

Indiana    • 

West  \irginta 

Texas 

Arirona 

Kentucky 

Minne.«i'ta ......... — ... 

Washington 

Iowa 

Oretron 

Montana 

Kansas — - — 

Vlah 

New  Merico 

Loiiisitina .» — 

Nobra.-ka . — 

Tcnne.-woc . — 

North  Carolina .— - 

Georeia  — 

South  Dakota 

Idaho     - 

North  Oftknta 

^uth  Carolina 

Alabama .--- 

Missix'itppl — • 

Arkjiasas - 


Population  ■ 


Shares  of  stock 


Total 


wi.coo 
izft.w.ooo 
10.  l7^  ono 

4.  4Jfi.  000 
4.  34.1.  000 
4.  S31J,  000 
1.711.000 
7.  878, 000 

681.000 
6.  IM.OOO 

.^10.  000 
1,670.000 

3V3,000 
1.P79.0110 

S5S.000 
6.  733. 000 

101.  (X10 
3,  9S9.  000 
1,071,  (WO 

■as.  ivo 

2.  9W.  000 
2.  70fl.  OrX) 
2.  .MH,  (too 
3,474.000 
1,  W.."i,000 
6.  ITiOOO 
412.000 
2. 920.  000 
ZM2.000 

1.  fi,S8.0(H) 

2.  .SiZ  000 
1.  027. 000 

M9. 000 

1.  864.000 
Jltf.OOO 
422. 000 

2.  i:i2.000 
1.3ft4.OO0 

2.  sy3. 000 

3.  4«2.  0110 

a,  o^.^  000 

Wf.',  000 

4'X\.  000 

71M>.  000 

l.hTS.  OUO 

2.  sy.s.  ou) 

Z  023.  000 
2,O4S,000 


Per  capita 


21.264,553 

99,827.550 
31,  Sn.  223 
13.477.123 
11,204.  lAl 

11, 149.  ao 

3.fi86,3M 
17, 159.9f'l 

1,418.023 

11,«U.011 

8S7.06I 

1, 786. 9S2 
4(0,  fi7S 

1, 662. 076 
800.590 

6,e37.ttl4 
79,893 

3,055.103 
817,310 
170.  .ViO 

1,793.(W2 

1,607.7W1 

1, 334,  S'.^- 

1.745,367 
827.901 

2,  ZM.  WI6 
151536 

1,026.  3S1 
923.6.S4 
517,  194 
772.  4.'.2 
293,  3fi7 
I, '51.295 
487.  201 
131,  309 
104,961 
493.  R44 
319,414 
530.248 
6.3U.  931 
4*a,  4S9 
9f..  S".*5 
67.  .S22 
72.  .'.27 
172.  47U 
199.  110 
123.0^0 
103.  914 


rerofnt 
held* 


81.50 

8.67 

6.93 

36.59 

3,10 

1186 

3.0,S 

5.49 

2.58 

4..S6 

2.31 

4.54 

Z2g 

1.62 

2.18 

6.90 

Z08 

.58 

1.R9 

4.74 

1.74 

.36 

1.07 

.73 

1.04 

.16 

.90 

.68 

.94 

.33 

.84 

2.30 

.79 

.03 

.76 

1   25 

.75 

.33 

.73 

.07 

.61 

.n 

.59 

.66 

.52 

..M 

.80 

.71 

.44 

.34 

.38 

.96 

.57 

.or, 

.35 

.41 

.35 

.38 

.31 

.21 

.30 

.32 

.29 

.  12 

.28 

.06 

.26 

.2:1 

.25 

.05 

.V> 

.04 

.23 

.2") 

.20 

.13 

.19 

.22 

.18 

.  2^ 

.15 

.19 

.14 

.04 

.12 

.02 

.10 

.M 

.Otf 

.07 

.06 

.OS 

.06 

.O.-) 

.05 

.04 

1  Arranp^'1  in  onler  of  ivr  capita  holdings.  K^.^^t  im*  cn  o-i 

:i9^niidvrar  o.-nsu.s  estinmU'.  fnit-d  States  StatisUcal  Ahstnwt  1518  (p^  9). 

^ohtain.li  hv  o..n....!.dai.nK  .^tate  n'i>orts  o(  18  large  corporations  losertiHl  in  Con- 
ptBSional  K.>o<ird  uol   K3.  pt.  6.  p.  6415-6422).  c,-,,-    «xcludin2 

M'rTwntaee  of  total  sharos  of  lliese  corporations  held  In  tho  48  bUU-s,  exciuoing 
the  Uisuicl  of  Coluiuhia 

Thomas  R.  Baldwin,  Mar.  4,  1940. 

The  following  table  discloses  the  number  of  shareholders  In  each 
StMe  and  the  number  of  share,  held  by  each  holder  In  these  18 
large  corporations;  


r>elawar* — 

New  York — -- 

Ok  lahoma -- 

M  ichigan — 

Florida -.i 

Texas 

Peim."!ylvani» 

New  Jersey 

Illinois 

Virsmia 

Ohio 

Kho.lc  UWnd — 

Connecticut — - 

Calif  «mia 

M  issouri — 

Nla.«ai-hu^tts 

We-!t  Vircmia. -- 

New  Mexu-o 


Number 
of  share- 
holders 


North  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Wyoming 

Colorado -— 

Nevada — 


IS.  166 

46.S.  314 

8,355 

74.  4-.«6 

15..5H9 

22.277 

3.S2.044 

143.  6-'7 

229,507 

22,  W2 

80,591 

21,407 

61.H68 

171,747 

48.  6ip 

229,  WvS 

14.  .^46 

1.  R»'>7 

ll.fi99 

19.238 

32,688 

3,348 

16.1.S3 

l.Cll 


Shares 
holder 


1,171 

193 

160 

151) 

115 

106 

00 

78 

75 

70 

70 

66 

64 

63 

63 

69 

67 

.56 

54 

53 

53 

51 

51 

50 


Ixiiilsiana 

l>nnessee 

Miimeisota • 

Wusconsin 

Ttah 

Nebmska 

Waiiiinttton — 

New  Hampshire 

Iowa.     -       

South  Dakota 

MUffissippi 

.Mabama 

Arkansas 

Vermont 

Georgia   

Montana. 

Pouth  Carolina — — 

North  Dakota. 

Idaho - 


Ntimhw 
of  share- 
holders 


Shares 

per 
holder 


10,126 

1I.0«0 

3,217 

10,  467 

3.5.436 

22.580 

40.  469 

3.572 

8.  729 

14,  148 

2i2.55 

21.076 

Z667 

3.424 

^!M>4 

22,135 

2.950 

11.  5H6 

13.r)95 

4.477 

a  699 

5,  196 

Z295 

1.994 


49 

40 

47 

47 

47 

41 

40 

87 

S7 

87 

37 

37 

36 

36 

S6 

30 

35 

SS 

35 

M 

S4 

33 

83 

20 


In  Dr  Prescott  Webb's  book  on  Divided  We  Stand,  the  United 
States  is  divided  up  Into  three  sections— North,  South,  and  Wes^- 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  most  of  the  wealth  Is  owned  m  the 
North.  I  will  use  the  regional  lines  used  by  Dr.  Webb  In  his  book 
and  Insert  herewith  a  table,  which  shows  how  this  stock  is  dis- 
tributed between  the  North,  South,  and  West.  The  table  Is  as 
follows: 

Capital-stock  distribution  of  18  large  corporations,  by  regioru 


Population 
(thou- 
sands) 

Number  of 
share 
holders 

Shares 

Percent 
held 

Refiion 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Per 

holder 

North     

73.040 

35,776 
19.805 

1,  W5,  723 
157.  .675 
363.376 

218. 736.  OflO 
in.  334,  066 
16.  397.  582 

290 
.20 
.83 

113 
06 
62 

80.1 
4.2 
6.7 

South  

West 

Total 

128.630 

2,  .^56,  074 

245,467.728 

1.01 

104 

loao 

This  manuscript  supplements  one  entitled  "Capital  Stock  Dis- 
tribution  of   Eighteen   Large   Corporations,   by   States^ 

North-  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut. Rhode  Island.  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois.  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Minne- 
sota. Iowa,  Missouri.  South:  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tenn«»ee. 
Alabama.  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Texas.  West:  North 
Dakota  South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada. 
Washington.  Oregon,  California. 

Since  California  holds  4.74  percent  of  the  stock  the  other  Western 
States  hold  less  than  2  percent  of  the  stock  of  these  18  companies, 
which  is  considered  typical  of  aU  large  corporations. 

Dr  Webb's  book:  Dr.  Walter  PresCott  Webb  Is  a  professor  of 
American  history  at  the  University  of  Texas.  Axistin,  Tex.  He  Is 
the  author  of  the  book  Divided  We  Stand— the  Crises  of  Frontier- 
less  Democracy.  This  book  was  published  in  1937  and  has  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  should  be  read  and  studied 
by  every  person  in  America  who  Is  Interested  In  economic  Justice 
and  freedom  of  opportunity  for  all  the  people. 

In  Dr.  Webb's  book  he  was  able  to  use  but  one  example  or 
sectional  distribution  of  stockholders,  and  that  was  the  example 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  stock,  as  of  December  5,  1935. 
That  distribution,  shown  by  Dr.  Webb  in  his  book  on  page  43. 
follows  very  closely  the  distribution  that  I  have  prepared  of  ths 
18  large  corporations.  I  repeat  this  type  of  information  is  very 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  ,„_._. 

This  Information  Is  given,  not  for  the  ptirpose  of  criticizing 
northern  ownership,  except  to  point  out  that  local  privilege  and 
local  opportunities  Should  be  retained  by  the  people  In  the  South 
and  West.  Further,  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  North  that  the«e 
opportunities  and  privileges  be  maintained  by  the  people  in  the 
local  communities.  An  effort  Is  now  being  made  by  a  few  men  who 
own  a  few  banks  In  New  York  to  acquire  control  over  retaU  dis- 
tribution in  all  the  counties  of  the  United  States.  _  *  _, 
Very  few  of  us  have  a  thoroughgoing  Idea  of  the  vast  extent  or 
emnlre  controlled  by  the  North,  nor  need  I  add  here,  parentheti- 
cally, that  I  am  not  Indulging  in  carping  criticism  of  the  North,  for 
that  13  Idle  occupation.  But  I  am  most  diligently  direct  ng  my 
effort  and  attention  to  curing  the  North  of  monopolisUc  evils  that 
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thrp-rrn  the  prmpTete  and  flnnl  ru!n  ct  many  southern  and  western 
•octionii  and  which  will  result  In  p-cat  Injury  to  the  North. 

We  Kill n  »  comprehensive  picture  of  northern  Influence  and  power 
upon  rxamlnatlon  of  the  followint?  brief  facts: 

Ballrt)«r«s:  ConntnicUoii  of  railroads,  a*  far  back  as  1860.  was 
hKfii  on 'plana  to  make  t)  e  West  tributary  to  the  North.  From 
that  tim  •  until  the  preser:  practically  all  railroads  were  built  to 
tera  the  North  ruid  Inclde.  .tally  to  kill  the  flourishing  river  trafBc 
th:it  had  so  lon^;  nourlabed  the  South. 

TartlT.  £>anlel  Webster  said  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1828: 

•This  bill.  If  adopted  as  amended,  will  keep  the  South  and  West 
In  debt  to  New  England  for  the  next  hundred  years." 

We  could  not  accuse  Mr.  Webster,  Dr.  Webb  says,  of  being  short- 
sigh  trd      He  might  well  have  said  "for  the  next  200  years." 

Pfn.slons:  rollowlng  the  War  between  the  States,  of  a  total  amount 
of  aimbUy  leas  than  •8.000.000.000.  approximately  •7.000,000.000 
went  to  the  North  and  11,000.000,000  to  the  South  and  West  com- 
bined. It  was  pension  money  that  caused  the  rise  In  manufactur- 
ItiK  and  Industry  In  the  North. 

Pntenta:  Still  another  subsidy  received  by  the  North  came  In  the 
form  of  patent  beneflU.  because  practically  all  machinery  and 
patents  ar«  owned  by  northemera.  Patents  protect  the  owncra 
from  domestic  competition  a«  tariff  protecU  owners  from  foreign 
oom  petition. 

Dr  Walter  Prescott  Webb  estlmAtea  that  90  percent  of  the  ef- 
fective money -producing  patanta  are  held  In  the  North.  Much 
of  the  statistical  information  uied  In  thla  statement  la  obtained 
from  Dr.  Webb'a  book. 

Corporations:  Approxlmataly  200  corporations  of  the  United 
Sutea  own  25  percent  of  the  national  wealth  axul  over  50  percent 
of  the  entire  corporats  wealth  of  the  Nation.  Of  the  200  corpo- 
raUons.  180  art  In  th«  North.  0  are  In  the  South,  and  11  In  the 
West 

Insurance:  Citizens  of  the  United  Statea  have  about  •lOS.OOO- 
000,000  worth  of  life  Insurance  on  the  books. 

Of  this  anxmnt  99  percent  is  In  the  bands  of  northern  com- 
panies. There  are  14  companies,  all  located  In  the  North,  with 
over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  business.  Seventy-flve  companies 
have  over  •aoO.OOO.OOO  each  of  Insurance  and  together  hold  •93.- 
000.000,000  of  the  •105,000.000  OOO  In  force.  Plfty-flve  of  these  com- 
panies are  In  the  North,  14  are  In  the  South,  and  6  are  In  the 
West,  The  North  has  $27  of  Insurance  for  each  dollar  held  In  the 
South,  and  #09  for  each  dollar  held  In  the  West,  and  tt  has  19 
times  as  much  Insurance  as  the  other  2  sections  combined.  The 
life-insurance  budget  Is  approximately  •5.000,000.000  annually. 
Out  of  each  •lOO  of  thla  Income  the  North  received  a96.10.  tfae 
South  only  •a  50.  and  the  West  a  paltry  •140.  The  South  and 
West  fum:sh  30  percent  of  the  total  Insurance  In  America.  They 
hold  only  5  percent.  This  means  that  they  send  $5  of  their  In- 
aurancs  money  North  for  each  •I  they  keep  at  home. 

Since  this  Information  regarding  Insurance  was  complied  by 
Dr.  Webb,  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  has  dis- 
closed in  part  4  of  Its  report,  which  Is  on  life  Insurance,  that  the 
18  largest  life-insurance  companies  have  80.6  percent  of  the  assets 
of  the  308  life-insurance  companies  reporting.  This  Information 
is  contatnt'd  on  page  1514  of  this  report.  On  the  same  pagn  It  Is 
dlscloeed  that  6  large  life-insurance  companies  In  New  York  City 
and  in  Newark.  N.  J. — which  is  Just  across  the  river  from  New 
York  City — have  assets  amounting  to  569  percent  of  the  total 
assets  of  308  life-insurance  companies  In  the  United  States 
reporting. 

Income:  The  North's  percentage  of  excess  of  Income  over  dis- 
bursements, of  the  75  leading  Insurance  companies.  Is  greater  than 
lU  proportion  of  Income  Out  of  each  $100  the  North  geU  $97.^0, 
the  South  gets  glM.  and  the  West  trails  with  but  76  cents.  Where 
the  South  made  a  gain  of  gl  the  North  gained  ^53;  where  the  West 
made  a  gain  of  gl  the  North  gained  •  128.50. 

Out  of  every  9100  paid  In  dividends  to  stockholders  of  the  large 
corporaUona,  •90  97  la  paid  to  the  North.  MSS  to  the  South,  and 
H  46  to  the  West. 

Dr.  Webb's  book  discloses  that  the  South  and  West  have  within 
ttkelr  boundaries  most  of  the  natural  wealth  of  America.  Leaving 
aside  the  fact  that  they  comprise  nearly  80  percent  of  the  area. 
they  produce  all  the  gold  and  silver.  95  percent  of  the  oil.  45 
percent  of  the  cosd.  90  percent  of  the  lumber,  and  63  percent  of 
t^  agricultural  dollars.  In  the  face  of  all  this  they  hold  at  the 
most  liberal  estimate  less  than  20  percent  at  the  money,  and 
probably  less  than  6. 

Ancient  feudalism  was  based  on  the  ownership  or  acquisition  of 
land  but  oootemporary  feudalism  Is  based  on  finance  and  capital- 
ism A  glance  at  the  roster  of  large-scale  corporations  will  show 
that  In  almost  every  line  of  business,  from  sugar  to  petroleum 
producu  and  from  telephony  to  10-cent  stores,  the  home  office 
stands  grazully  on  granite  pillars  somewhere  In  the  North. 

And  so  we  view  a  plcttire  of  nearly  one-way  traOc.  with  Ameri- 
can dollars  rolling  across  country,  from  the  sunny  orange  groves 
and  succulent  apple  orchards  of  the  long  Pacific  coast  and  from 
the  cotton  and  oil  flelds  of  the  South,  to  the  cashier  cages  In  the 
Northern  States. 

I  have  no  desire,  and  I  repeat  for  emphasis,  to  criticize  northern 
ownership  except  In  pomt  of  robbing  the  South  and  West  of  local 
privilege  and  local  opportunity,  for  It  Is  only  by  giving  the  South 
and  West  these  opportunities  and  privileges — and  maintaining 
them— that  aU  sections.  Including  the  North,  can  and  wUl  prosper. 


PlgTires  from  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States  show 
that  of  nearly  •14.000,000.000  of  Insurance  written  In  1931.  a  total 
of  69.4  percent  went  to  the  northern  companies,  whereas  the  south- 
em  companies  had  only  15.9  and  western  companies  a  shade  less, 
with  14.7  percent  of  the  business. 

I  have  shown  you  the  figures  for  life  Insurance  and  I  can  add, 
without  further  discussion,  that  the  same  sort  of  story  la  to  be 
found  in  scores  of  ether  line«  of  business,  Including  a  very  close 
parallel  In  the  flre-  and  cnsiialty-lnsurance  fleld. 

It  Is  utterly  obvious  that,  unless  local  privilege  and  opportunity 
are  restored  to  the  South  and  West,  we  cannot  continue  to  support 
the  Wall  SUeet  interesu  that  are  so  typical  of  the  North  and  lu 
octopus  tentacles  of  monopoly. 

Finally  let  me  put  the  plcttire  up  for  your  Inspection  In  the 
extreme  light:  In  an  emergency,  and  estimated  on  the  basu  of  gSO 
a  month  for  each  Individual,  every  person  In  the  North  could  live 
for  14  montlM,  and  here,  for  the  flr«t  time,  the  West  supersedes  our 
southern  area  for  the  western  people  could  live  for  7>3  months. 
whereas  the  southerners  could  only  go  for  2  months  and  18  days 
on  their  savings.  I  quote  these  flx^res  from  Webb  (p.  41).  Nor  can 
I  refrain  from  a  direct  reference  to  the  dosing  words  In  his  volume. 
Divided  We  Stand.    The  case  Is  stated  most  succinctly: 

"That  the  North  has  the  advantage  we  all  admit.  But  when  It 
face?«  the  effects  of  Its  Increasing  drive  for  profits,  the  North  will 
realize  that  the  desire  of  the  South  and  the  West  to  live  and  share 
In  the  national  prosperity  Is  not  only  natural  and  legitimate  for 
them,  but  is  e«<sontlal  to  Its  own  continued  pro«penty." 

At>sentee  ownership  of  any  business  that  can  be  conducted  and 
owned  by  local  people  Is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  country.  The 
object  of  this  bill  la  to  give  local  people  an  opportunity  to  own 
and  control  local  business  and  to  prevent  a  few  men  who  own  and 
control  a  few  banks  In  New  York  to  carry  out  their  conspiracy  to 
get  control  of  the  retail  distribution  of  this  country.  It  Is  not  In 
the  Interest  of  New  York  or  the  North  for  retail  business  to  be 
QNvned  and  controlled  by  a  few  men  In  New  York  City  or  any  other 
city. 

X  call  yotir  attention  particularly  to  the  excess  reserves  of  banks. 
Where  are  these  excess  reserves?  The  answer  Is  they  are  located 
In  a  few  banks,  mostly  In  New  York  City  A  few  banks  in  New 
York  City  have  about  •4.000.000,000  of  the  •6.000,000,000  excess  re- 
serves In  all  member  national  banks.  These  large  banks  will  not 
make  loans  to  small  business;  they  make  loans  only  to  large  busi- 
ness concerns:  they  will  make  loans  to  interstate  chain-store  com- 
panies but  they  will  not  make  loans  to  their  competitors. 

Imagine  the  disproportion  when  you  consider  that  out  of  every 
•100  In  excess  reserves  gSS  55  is  In  the  North.  •6  84  In  the  South. 
and  ^7  61  In  the  West.  Notice,  too,  where  the  combined  savings 
of  the  country  are  held. 

Do  not  fail  to  consider  the  fact  that  demand  deposits  represent 
our  money.  All  purchases  of  food,  wearing  apparel,  durable  goods 
such  as  lumber  and  hardware,  and  even  Ivururles  such  as  Jewelry, 
have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  per  capita  demand  Where  de- 
posits are  high  the  people  buy  more  comforts,  necessities  nnd 
luxuries  of  life  than  they  do  In  a  State  where  the  per  capita  de- 
mand deposits  arc  low.  The  standard  of  living  In  a  State  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  available  credit  and  money  In  that  State. 

With  the  a.sslstance  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currencv,  and  using 
the  same  regions  for  the  North,  South,  and  West  that  are  u."«ed  In 
Dr.  Webb's  txx)k.  tables  have  been  prepared  showing  the  deposits 
In  banks  In  the  different  regions 

The  following  tables  are  self-explanatory: 

Tabu  I. —Time  and  mvinox  dejyosits  in  all  classrs  of  active  banks  in 
the  United  Statea.  by  regions.  June  30,  1939  > 


Refkta 

Topulfttion  « 
(in  th(>u.s&n<l3) 

Tim*  nn'l  mt- 
Ines  deposits 

Par  capita 

Porr^nt  of 

tntil  tim« 

aift  savings 

deposlta 

North 

Bouth_    -. 

West 

73.97S 
19,959 

|2i,no^.  a» 

1,  KT,  24« 
X23S.  13) 

$2K1  <« 

4.V29 

KS124 

81.  IS 

«.  33 

1151 

Total - 

130.083 

25,880.575 

198  as 

loaoo 

■  Exclusive  ot  po^sMstons. 


>  As  of  JuD«  30.  IftU. 


Tablx  2. — Demand   deposits   in   ail  classes   of   active    banks  in   the 
United  States,  by  regions,  June  30.  1939  > 


Ret  Ion 

Population  > 

DpTTinn'l  ie- 

pnpit^  nn 

thoiL<«n<ls) 

Per  capita 

Pfirrnt  of 

total 
denjin<l 
deposits 

North 

South.    .      „ 

W«t 

73.975 
36.151 
19.9,59 

SM)  041. 161 
4.2SrilM0 
<.0ii073 

S406.  10 
llii.  73 
201.  l£! 

78.35 
11   19 

laM 

Total 

130,065 

S8.J15,273 

2*4,77 

100  00 

>  Exclusive  of  possessions. 


>Ajof  June30,  193S. 
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Tablx  S— Reserves  of  member  national  bartks  in  the  United  States, 
by  regions.  June  30.  1939 


Reserves  (In  thouaandi) 

Porcenl  of  total 

Region 

lield 

Required 

Excess 

Held 

Required 

Excess 

North 

.>inuth.... 

West 

M.  S11.M3 
4MU.  143 
fi39.381 

12.129,944 
47J.057 

tl.  881.  909 
150,547 
107,324 

79  99 

8,07 
11.34 

78.44 
0  M 
13.73 

83.  5.'^ 

a.  84 

7.61 

Total  .. 

5,M0,0C7 

S,  440.597 

I IW,  470 

loaoo 

100.00 

100.00 

Demand   deposits   of   all   active    banks   in   the    United   States   and 
possessions,  June  30.  J 939— Continued 


I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  assets  of  the  banks.  That  has 
been  prepared  by  dividing  the  country  into  3  sections.  I  am  not 
sectlonalfbut  I  am  doing  this  for  convenience.  Just  as  the  I^"aJ 
Reserve  Banking  System  Is  divided  Into  12  great  regions.  So  lor 
convenience  and  for  the  purpose  of  m»klng  the  point,  I  nave 
divided  this  country  Into  3  regions,  the  North,  the  South,  and  the 
west  Let  us  take  the  bank  resources  and  find  out  where  they  are. 
In  the  North  they  are  79  68  percent;  In  the  South  only  8J4  percent, 
and  in  the  West  only  11  07  percent. 

The  people  In  the  North  realize  that  the  concentration  Is  Just  as 
great  Inthe  North  as  It  Is  throughout  the  entire  Nation.     I  will 
offer  this  table  of  total  assets  of  all  active  banks  In  the  United 
States  by  regions.  June  30,  1939,  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
Total  assets  of  all  active  banks  in  the  United  States,  by  regions. 

June    30,    1939^ 


Region 


,  North. 


•  gootb. 
West 


Total,  United  States. 


Popula- 
tion' (In 
thousands) 


73.975 
."MVISI 
19.  M« 


ToUl 
assets  (In 

thousands) 


J58,  288,  4.'.2 
i,  761,  513 
8,  CM,  334 


130,  0b5      73, 149.  299 


Per  capita 


r«7.  95 
1K7  04 
405.80 


56Z32 


Percent 

of  total 
assets 


79  69 

9.24 

11.07 


100.00 


>  Exclusive  of  pofwesiions.  « As  of  June  30.  1938. 

I  also  have  some  Information  here  on  the  per  capita  demand 
deposits  which  are.  of  course,  low  In  the  South  and  In  the  West 
andthey  will  be  lowered  more  If  Interstate  chain  stores  get  control 
of  this  country,  because  the  more  control  they  have,  the  more 
business  they  do,  the  more  net  profits  they  drain  from  these  towns 
that  are  now  almost  destroyed. 

I  have  here  a  statement  showing  the  demand  deposits,  subject  to 
check  In  each  State  in  this  Union  for  1939,  and  I  wlU  insert  that 
table  along  with  this  table  of  demand  deposits  of  individuals, 
oartnershlps.  and  corporations  In  insured  commercial  banks  In  the 
United  States,  the  first  table  being  dated  June  30.  1939.  and  the 
second  September  21.  1938.  I  put  those  In  the  Rscoao  In  accordance 
with  permission  heretofore  granted. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
Demand    deposits    of   all    active    banks   in    the    United    States    and 
possessions.  June  30.  1939      ^^ 


Mslne  

Npw  Ilampshire --- 

Vermont »■  -- 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island -. ..... 

Connecticut 


Total.    Now    England 
States 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennyyivania 

IVlaware   

Marvlsn<1  .  

District  of  Columbia. 


Number 
of  banks 


102 
107 

M 
390 

35 
307 


925 


Demand  de- 
posits > 


$74,214,000 

45.  375. 000 

27.  329,  nro 

.  20(\  346,  000 

12!s.689,000 

339.254,000 


1.823,207.000 


Population 
(approximate)' 


s.w.nno 
."iiZ  ono 

•Tsfi,  WW 
4,  427,«)0 

6S1.000 
1,  74S,  000 


8.613,000 


ToUl.  Eastern  SUtes. 


393 

.  1(13 

190 
23 


Zfr42 


la  08fi.  194.  000 
723.818,000 
2, 194. 6^,  'M) 
127,076.000 
3.31.  1«>.  flOO 
174,643,000 


13.  «v57,  581,000 


12,  9H.3,  nOO 

4,  3.«,000 

10,  21'i,  OW 

ya.  o(w 

1,  f,M.  OTMI 

63.S,000 


Per 

capita 
demand 
do  posits 


JSfi.  4T 

bs.  •'.■-' 

70.  W) 
272.  t».S 
ISS.  "J7 
194.08 


211.68 


776.  8H 
166.09 
214.  H3 
48.3  IS 
196  C7 
275.03 


30,  139. 000 


432.  4'J 


315 
ISl 
228 
l.M 
2M 
170 
216 
205 
146 
Ml 
216 
414 
299 


Vlrrinli 

West  VIrdnia 

North  Camliaa _^._... 

.<outh  Carolina — 

Crt'.rna - 

Flori  la - 

Alabama — 

Mississippi 

I.onisiana . 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Konlurky 

Tennessee — 

Total,  Southern  States 

1  F\clu-!ivp  of  <lepo'5it,i  of  T^  .«».  Oovemment,  deposits  of  banks,  and  certified  and 
cashiers'  checks.  Utters  of  cre-jit  and  travelers'  checks  sold  for  cash,  and  amounts 
due  to  rrvrvo  ncent«  (iranail  account). 

J  Aj  of  June  30,  193b. 


24ft,  130.  000 

l.'iO,S30.000 

224.  644.  (no 

<*s4'KiK(0 

^^f^  ,'■,41.  Of  10 

Zib.  .'.01, 0'JO 
l.'.9,970.0n0 
llZ9!S.0f>0 
276. 336,  0 10 
9.S2.  Tftt.  OOft 
\«\  6»».  01  JO 
213.  .S^Vi.  0.10 
242,917.000 


2.7*1.000 
1.90C  000 
3,  527, 000 
1,890,000 
3.  110,0'X) 
l,69i0<)0 
2,926,OflO 
2,  Oas,  O'lO 
2.  H2  0(X) 
f>.  227,  ©"lO 
2.073.  (KK) 
2.  9.S7.  OOr) 
2.922.000 


«9  HO 
79.  3S 
63  69 
51,01 
76.0-1 

n<69 

.M.  67 

.W.  41 

129.01 

l-S^.  00 

52-12 

83.  13 


Ohio  

Indiana 

Illinois — 

Mlchijran 

WUeonsln 

Minnesota 

Iowa    

Mlsaourl 


Number 
of  banks 


7M 
512 
8.U 
456 
^« 
683 
648 
636 


Demand  de- 
posits 


Total.  Middle  Western 
States 


North  DakoU 

Pouth  DakoU 

Nebraska — .... 

Kansas 

Montana ............ 

Wyoming ,.-. ~. 

Colorado 

New  .Mexloo 

Oklahoma 


6.07! 


l,133.8aVO00 
493.  224. 000 

2.  464.  967,  000 
734.  144.  000 
388,417,000 
iX\  389. 000 
3.'»,  411.000 
757, 008, 000 


Population 
(approximate) 


6,  753, 000 
3,480.000 
7.911,000 
4,877.000 
2.944,000 
Zflfl9.000 
2.  Ml.  000 
4, 010. 000 


6,  76.5. 025. 000 


3,V  223. 000 


Per 

capita 

demand 

deposits 


167.00 
141,37 
811.50 
i!O.M 
131  04 
161  3S 
140  34 
18a.52 


19106 


Total.  Western  Slates.. 

Washlncton 

Oregon  .~ 

California 

Idaho ...,.-..-.......•-.- 

riah    - 

Nevada — 

Arizona __.. 

Total,  Pacific  Ptates. ., 

Total.  X'nited  Ptates 
(exclusive  of  posses- 
sions)  


Alaska 

Canal  Zone  (Panama). ...... 

Ciiain   - 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii 

Philippines 

Puerto  Rioo . 

A inerican  Samoa -- 

Virpin  Islands  of  the  United 
SUtes 


169 
166 
436 

113 
58 

144 
41 

396 


2.193 


146 
75 

229 
.10 
59 
11 
12 


582 


36. 0.54. 000 
M,  839, 000 

100.119.000 

275.  103.  OOO 
83.  586. 000 
36,666,000 

184.189.000 
43,  689,  000 

288,884.000 


1,194.129,000 


709,000 
692,000 

1,364.000 

1,  842.  000 
f>47, 000 
237.000 

1,076,000 
422,000 

2,508,000 


9.  4.57. 000 


2.55,751,000 
149.030.000 
l,446,4WO,flnO 
69,  .534, 000 
69,684,000 
an,  874. 000 
63,  266. 000 


2,  OfA,  009, 000 


1.673,000 
1.037,000 
6.  249.  000 
601,000 
622.000 
102.000 
418,000 


10.  502. 000 


60  85 
80.60 
130  38 
1 49  35 
152.81 
154.71 
171.18 
103  53 
112.49 


126.27 


l.M  H7 
143.70 
231. V5 
118.83 
133,30 
204,65 
127,43 


105, 68 


15,088 


Total  possessions. 


Total    United    SUtes 
and  possessions 


13 
2 
1 

12 

15 

13 

1 


68 


28,761047,000 


8,7^5,000 

2,218.000 

,'«,000 

47,  lti8,Ono 

6H,  079, 000 

27,  *'M.  000 

(A),  000 

300,000 


144,i:i4,000 


130.08,5,000 


62,000 

62.000 

23.  (XW 

406.  IXX) 

13. 609,  (XK) 

1, 80t'.,  (XW 

11,000 

22,000 


l.V991,000 


15,146      28,906,181,000 


146,076,000 


221,10 


140.74 

42.65 

2.57 

116.  18 

4.27 

15.19 

S.  45 

17.73 


9,01 


197.83 


This  Information  discloses  that  the  real  money  of  the  country — 
demand  deposits— Is  concentrated  and  not  properly  distributed. 
The  actual  money  Is  only  a  few  dollars  per  capita  as  It  Is  only  about 
$6  000  000,000  In  circulation  and  much  of  that  Is  In  bank  vaults. 
The  real  business  of  the  country  Is  done  on  credit  or  demand  de- 
posits subject  to  check. 
Demand  deposits  of  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations  in 

insured  commercial  banks  in  the  United  States,  Sept.  21.  1938 

IToUl  and  per  capita  amount  insun-d  and  not  Insunnl  by  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

Con>oration  by  geographis  regions] 


Popu- 
lation ■ 

(in 
thou- 
sands) 

Demand  deposits  insured 
by   Federal   Deixwit  In- 
surance Cor()oration 

Demand   deposits   not    In- 
sured by  Fi'deral  DetKisit 
lusurance  CorjKjration 

Total 
amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Amount 

l^-r 

capiU 

Per- 
cent 
held 

Total 
amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Amount 

j>er 

capiU 

Per- 
cent 
held 

United  SUtes. 
total 

130. 085 

$8,  5,33,  .575 

$65.60 

100.0 

$13,  436,  4a5 

$103.  29 

100.0 

North 

South    

73. 975      5.  4H6,  802 
30,151      1,527,603 
19,  959      1.  519,  170 

74.17 
42.26 
76.11 

64.3 
17.9 
17.8 

11,. 370, 030 

977.527 

1,088.848 

1,53.  70 
27.04 
54.55 

846.6 
7.3 

West          

8. 1 

1 

-  Approximate  as  of  June  30,  1938. 
Note  —Insured  depo<;its  include  all  accounts  of  $.1,000  or  less  and  the  first  $.5,000 
of  accwunta  in  exwss  of  that  amount.  Th^  amount  of  deman<l  deposits  actually  l>ro- 
UtUvI  is  less  than  the  amount  indicated  here  as  in  corapuliuj?  iiisurance  protection 
all  accounts  standinR  to  the  credit  of  a  depositor  are  combined  whereas  in  the  abov« 
flpures  aceount-s  were  not  combined.  To  the  extent  that  deixKitors  hold  more  than 
1  demand  account  in  a  given  bank  and  the  agcreR»te  of  the  balances  in  the  accounts 
exceeds  $.5,000.  the  amount  of  Insured  demand  deposits  is  overstated  in  this  table. 
In  addition,  the  above  n?un-s  can  Ije  u.sed  to  indicaU-  the  amount  of  lnsure<l  demand 
deposiLs  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  assumed  IhHt  .'^^'''n  «"  '"'»'^''<'"'  ^"'''^  "'^™ 
than  one  type  of  deposit  the  insu-ance  protection  Ls  given  first  to  the  demand  derxiMt. 
In  practice  the  CoriKirallon  <l(»-s  not  diflerentiate  between  types  of  deposiu  m  mak- 
ing payments  to  ln5ure<l  depositors. 

Referring  to  this  table  that  I  have  Just  put  In  the  record  you 
will  notice  that  In  New  York,  the  demand  deposits  are  »77e  per 
capita  You  will  notice  that  in  the  State  of  New  Jeruey.  It  la 
$166;  In  Pennsylvania.  $214.  The  average  In  that  group  of  Statea 
around  New  York  is  $452.49. 
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But  the  Avermfpe  of  th«  Soothern  SUtes  Is  only  •90.  as  contrastad 
with  >77fl  in  N«w  York,  or  ttsa  lor  ttta  avcnga  for  tliat  snuai  group 
of  su««  around  Mew  York. 

For  the  WMteni  States.  It  Is  ouJy  •192.  In  the  Middle  Western 
Statas.  It  la  $146.    In  Um  Pbdflc  SUtes.  It  Is  •195. 

VTunMBD  or  UTiJia  orrzaMtiraD  ar  dkxans  oxpostts 

The  demand  deposits  subject  to  check  represent  our  money.  The 
actual  money  in  circulation  today  U  small.  •6.000.000.000.  Much 
of  It  la  in  the  vaulU  of  Um  banks  and  is  held  by  people  who  do  not 
put  It  in  drctilatlon.  "ntere  Is  only  a  small  amount  cT  money  In 
circulation.  But  the  actual  money  of  this  couhtry  Is  the  demand 
deposits  In  the  banks.  You  can  take  any  State  and  determine  the 
axzKiunt  of  per  capita  demand  deposits  and  compare  that  with  other 
States,  and  you  will  flmd  that  where  the  per  capita  demand  deposits 
are  large,  that  the  people  have  better  schools,  pay  their  teachers 
better  salaries,  provide  better  for  their  aged;  have  more  comforts 
and  conveniences  and  luxuries  for  themselves  than  do  the  people 
who  live  in  the  States  where  the  per  capita  demand  deposits  are 
low. 

We  should  not  further  concentrate  these  deposits  Into  the  hands 
of  a  few  people  In  a  few  banks.  It  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  the 
country. 

Too  many  money-making  businesses  over  the  country  are  now 
owned  by  Wall  Street.  That  Is  the  reason  otir  money  and  deposits 
are  concentrated  Into  a  few  banda. 

Now.  we  are  told  that  the  banks  of  this  country  are  Just  bursting 
open  with  money.  Of  course,  that  U  not  true.  In  fact,  if  every 
bank  should  be  called  upon  today  to  pay  Its  deposits.  It  would  have 
but  a  dollar  and  seventy-flve  cents  for  every  $100  that  It  owed. 
Yet  we  are  net  afraid  of  the  banks.  They  are  safe  The  deposits 
are  insmed  up  to  •5,000.  And  further,  we  know  that  the  money 
win  be  made  available  through  the  Bureau  of  Er.gravlng  over  here 
In  Washington.    So  we  are  not  afraid  cf  the  banks. 

The  point  Is  that  we  should  not  allow  this  money  to  be  concen- 
traU'd.  We  should  have  It  distributed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country  Instead  of  having  22  percent  less  money  In 
the  banks  over  the  country  today,  when  the  large  banks  have  90 
percent  more,  we  should  stop  these  few  concerns  from  gobbling  up 
all  of  these  privileges  and  opportunities  and  taking  the  net  profits 
away  Into  these  larger  banks  and  giving  them  more  control  over 
the  money-maklnj?  businesses  of  this  country. 

Mr  MtCoaMACx.  Mr.  Patman,  have  you  any  figures  as  to  the 
net  profits  that  these  companies  have  made  In  recent  years? 

Mr  Patmam.  That  will  be  presented.  Following  my  testimony 
we  have  asked  that  Oovemor  Christiansen  be  heard  and  then  Mr. 
Oeorge  Schulte  from  St.  Louis.  I  believe  Mr.  Schulte  has  all  of 
that  Information  and  will  answer  It  If  Oovemor  Christiansen  does 
not  and  If  there  Is  one  expert  In  this  country  on  matters  affecting 
the  details  as  well  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  vital 
problem,  he  Is  the  expert,  I  am  speaking  from  the  side  of  the 
Independents,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  that 
Information.  Governor  Christlanson  Is  also  well  Informed  on  this 
subject  and  will  doubtless  be  able  to  answer  any  question  you  ask. 

I  will  state,  gentlemen,  that  my  own  Investigation  discloses  that 
while  they  claim  to  make  only  1  or  2  percent  profit  on  a  dollar  of 
sales,  that  they  are  making  from  20  to  30  percent  profit  every  year 
on  every  dollar  invested  In  the  concern.  They  never  use  those 
figures.  They  never  quote  that,  because  that  does  not  sound  so 
good  But  it  looks  rather  favorable  to  say  that  they  only  make 
1  4  or  2  cents  on  every  dollar  sale.  But  If  you  drain  1  or  2  per- 
cent out  of  a  community  on  every  sale.  It  will  not  take  long  before 
that  community  la  ieft  with  lu  resenrolr  of  credit  absolutely  dried 
up. 

Mr  McCoKMACK.  I  suppose  the  taxes  would  probably  be  the  best 
evMetKJe  of  that. 

Mr.  Patmak.  I  shall  have  inserted  here  a  statement  that  the 
President  made  about  this  matter  that  I  think  will  be  helpful.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoaacACK.  I  was  Just  trying  to  get  information  for  the 
record.  I  was  not  examlnmg  you.  but  Just  asking  whether  you 
had  tboee  figures. 

Mr  Patuan.  Yes.  sir.  That  Information  will  be  furnished  by 
Mr.  Schulte.  if  It  Is  not  furnished  by  Governor  Christiansen. 

Mf  McCoaMACX.  I  assume  that  we  will  also  get  oCQclal  informa- 
tion ourselvea. 

Mr.  Patmam.  I  appreciate  the  patience  of  this  committee,  and  I 
should  like  to  close  my  teatlmony,  but  before  doing  so  I 
should  Uke  to  put  in  the  record.  In  the  hope  that  you  genUemen 
will  read  It.  certain  statements  whlcl\  have  been  made  bearing  on 
this  subjTCt.  I  do  not  care  to  burden  the  committee  with  reading 
It  tills  morning. 

I  am  inserting  In  the  record  In  connection  with  what  I  have  said. 
statements  n^*^«*^  by  the  President  about  why  it  Is  necessary  that  we 
should  have  local  business  locally  owned  and  operated.  And  If  the 
Pnstdent  were  T1^l'^^ll^  up  a  maeaace  on  this  particular  bill,  be  coiild 
not  use  language  wltta  greater  force,  and  that  would  apply  to  this 
bill  more  directly  than  the  language  that  he  has  often  tised  in 
me«agea  ptiiintful  to  the  House  and  the  Senate.    I  am  quoting 

mw  TOBK  crrr  a  oaaaT  crrr 
I&cldentally  I  have  »kl  a  great  deal  about  New  York.    I  want  to 
add  tbat  I  think  New  York  City  to  tiM  grMMst  city  in  tbe  world. 


I  know.  too.  that  the  entire  city  should  not  be  charged  with  the  greed 
of  a  few  men  m  that  city.  It  has  many  fine  things — New  York  City 
does.  But  above  all.  It  has  one  of  the  best  mayors  of  any  city  In  the 
United  States.  Mr.  LaGuardla.  Mr.  LaOuardia,  the  mayor  of  New 
York.  Is  not  only  an  able,  conscientious,  and  courageous  mayor,  but 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  he  demonstrated  ability,  knowledge,  and 
ootirage  In  solving  our  national  problems.  I  have  never  admired  a 
man  more  for  his  ability  than  I  admire  Mayor  I^Ouardla. 

The  United  States  Dally  on  March  31,  1930.  carried  tills  statement: 


I     aw     CBAIM     BTOROB     rOKECAST MS.      LACtJAKOIA     WAkNS     THE 

UnJEPEMDEWTS 

"The  chain-store  system  is  threatening  the  existence  of  the  Inde- 
pendent grocery  store  and  when  the  independents  are  eliminated, 
mergers  of  the  chains  and  the  higher  prices  may  be  expected." 

Ttiat  is  Just  one  of  the  many  fine  statements  by  prominent  people 
from  all  over  this  Nation,  from  the  President  on  down,  regarding  this 
[nrtlcular  problem. 

PBXBIOKlfT    SATS    AMXaiCAM    STSTXM    OF    nvmATIVX    AKD    PBOTrr    SHOXTLD 

BZ    ENCOUKACXD 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  speech  on  June  27.  1936,  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Philadelpkhla.  reviewed  the  condition  of  the 
country  prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  In  commenting  on 
these  conditions  he  stated: 

"There  was  no  place  among  tbis  royalty  for  our  many  thousands 
of  smaU-buslness  men  and  merchants  who  sought  to  make  a 
worthy  use  of  the  American  system  of  Initiative  and  profit.  They 
were  no  more  free  than  the  worker  or  the  farmer. 

•  •••••• 

"Throughout  the  Nation,  opportunity  was  limited  by  monopoly. 
Individual  Initiative  was  crushed  In  the  cogs  of  a  great  machine. 
The  field  open  for  free  business  was  more  and  more  restrlcte:!. 
Private  enterprise  became  too  private.  It  became  privileged  enter- 
prise, not  free  enterprise. 

"GTVt    MAN    SOMZTHINC    TO    LFVE    FOB 

"An  old  English  Judge  once  said:  "Necessitous  men  are  not  free 
men.*  Liberty  requires  opportunity  to  make  a  living — a  living 
decent  according  to  the  standard  of  the  time,  a  living  which  gives 
many  not  only  enough  to  live  by,  but  something  to  live  for. 

"against    small    CROtJP    CONTROLLING 

"For  too  many  of  us  the  political  equality  we  once  had  won  wxs 
meanlnglef'S  In  the  face  of  economic  Inequality.  A  small  group  had 
concentrated  Into  their  own  hands  an  almost  complete  control 
over  other  people's  property,  other  people's  money,  other  people's 
labor — other  people's  lives.  For  too  many  of  us  life  was  no  long«!r 
free,  liberty  no  longer  real;  men  could  no  longer  follow  the  pxirsxilt 
of  happiness." 

What  the  President  said  Is  on  all  fours  with  the  present  situa- 
tion today  regarding  retail  distribution. 

PREsmENT  roa  small-bcsiness  men 
The  President  delivered  a  ppecch  at  Forbes  Field,  Pittsburgh.  Pa . 
October  1,  1936.  In  which  he  stated: 

"And  so  the  program  of  this  administration  has  protected  the 
small  business,  the  small  corporation,  the  small  shop  from  the 
wave  of  deflation  which  threatened  them.  We  realized  then  as  we 
do  now  that  the  vast  army  of  small -business  men.  factory  owners, 
and  shopowners  form  the  backbone — together  with  our  farmers 
and  workers — of  the  Industrial  life  of  America.  In  our  long-range 
plan  we  recognized  that  the  prosperity  of  America  depended  upon 
and  would  continue  to  depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  them  all. " 

IT    A    FEW    OWN    THE    COUNTRT,    WHO    WUL    FIGHT    FOB    IT? 

The  President  recognizes,  as  he  always  recognized  that  the  small- 
business  man  and  shopkeeper  along  with  the  farmers  and  work- 
ers, form  the  backbone  of  the  Industrial  life  of  America.  Suppose 
a  few  greedy  people  In  Wall  Street  succeed  In  obtaining  control  of 
the  wealth  of  this  Nation;  suppose  they  succeed  In  owning  It  out- 
right, and  America  should  become  Involved  In  a  war.  do  you  believe 
that  the  people  would  very  energetically,  enthusiastically,  or  patri- 
otically go  to  war  to  defend  a  country  that  they  did  not  own  even 
a  part  of  and  did  not  have  an  opportunity  in  the  future  to  acquire 
a  part  of? 

PRESIDENT     SATS      CO.NCENTRATED      WEALTH      OOEBIJED      tTP      INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS    IN    NEW    ENGLAND 

The  President  delivered  an  address  on  Boston  Common.  October 
21,  1936.  in  which  he  was  discus.-ilng  the  reasons  why  New  England 
was  handicapped  under  Republican  administrations.  For  one  of 
these  reasons  he  stated: 

"Concentrated  wealth  and  economic  power  gobbled  up  or  wiped 
out  or  moved  away  hundreds  of  small  Independent  New  England 
businesses,  the  kind  of  businesses  mith  which  at  one  time  New 
England  had  conquered  the  markets  of  the  world." 

In  this  speech  he  also  said: 

"New  England  has  v.radltlonaIly  been  a  land  of  moderate -sized 
Independent  business,  a  land  of  economic  democracy.  Its  far-see- 
ing statesmen  always  understood  that  democracy  was  Impossible 
under  the  relentless  pressures  of  concentration  and  monopoly 
wielded  by  the  new  power  of  high  finance.  The  New  England  Puri- 
tan spirit  of  simplicity,  the  New  England  passion  for  democracy, 
tbe  New  Englazid  genius  for  democraUc  statecraft,  are  tbe  very 
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bourcee  of  that  program  of  this  administration  which  set  itseU  to 
end  such  concentration  of  wealth  and  economic  power." 

PRESroSMT  S  FlCHT  FOR  UTTLE  BtTSXNXSS  OPPOBED  BT  CRCCOT  FEW 

The  President.  In  a  radio  address  from  the  Wlilte  House,  October 

"An  overwhelming  majority  of  Independent  individual  business- 
men approve  In  their  hearts  what  we  did  to  save  American  busi- 
ness I  am  equally  sure  that  a  handful  of  monopolistic  bu.<;lnes8men 
hate  what  we  did  for  American  business.  Business  had  become 
regimented  Free  enterprise  was  being  gobbled  up  piece  by  piece. 
Economic  control  of  business  In  these  few  persons  had  developed 
into  political  control  of  government  Itself.  They  did  not  want  us 
to  take  American  business  out  of  their  grip. 

"Our  bill  to  place  an  excise  tax  on  cbain  stores  will  prevent  free 
enterprise  from  being  gobbled  up  piece  by  piece." 

OUR  BILL  WILL  CARBT  OtTT  PRESIDENTS  WISHX3  AS  EXPRESSED  IN  SPEECHES 

AND    MESSAGES 

I  have  quoted  many  excerpts  from  speeches  of  our  great  President 
In  favor  of  the  local  businessman;  many  others  coxild  be  quoted. 
Our  bill  H  R  1  will  carry  out  the  will  of  the  President  as  ex-  , 
pressed  in  these  messages  and  speeches.  If  this  bill  does  not  carry  1 
out  his  wishes  on  this  subject,  has  a  bill  been  Introduced  to  carry  j 
them  out?  Are  we.  as  Members  of  Congress,  going  to  permit  the 
President  to  keep  on  Insisting  that  we  do  something  for  local  busl- 
nes-s  and  take  not  a  step  in  that  direction?  Legislation  to  carry  out 
the  President's  wishes  should  be  passed  by  Congress.  It  Is  the 
repponslbillty  of  Congress  to  propose,  pass,  and  submit  to  tne 
President,  legislation  which  Congress  believes  proper  and  necessary. 

The  Kentucky  Legislative  Council  asked  Mr.  Orba  F  Trayior, 
research  director  of  the  legislative  councU.  to  prepare  a  statement 
on  chain-store  regulation.  This  statement  was  finished  January  6. 
1940,  and  It  contains  the  following  significant  statements  regarding 
chain  stores  In  the  State  of  Kentucky: 

"POLICE   CONSIDERATIONS 

"Because  of  the  chain  method  of  conducting  retail  business, 
direct  police  costs  needed  to  prevent  theft,  robbery,  and  burglary 
may  and  probably  do,  exceed  the  cost  of  similar  public  services  In 
the  case  of  unit  stores.  Larger  crowds,  coupled  with  no  delivery 
service  nece.ssltate  policing  of  traffic  congestion  and  packages  in 
parking  areas  which  Is  not  required  to  the  same  extent  In  smaller- 

"The  existence  In  Kentucky  of  small  home-town  merchants  has 
been  regarded  generally  as  a  social  asset— quite  aside  from  the 
economic  considerations  which  have  been  set  forth.  Chains  tend 
to  carry  high-profit  Items:  whereas,  local  dealers  assume  the  bur- 
dens of  carr\-lng  slow-selling  stock  and  low-profit  Items  that  are 
needed  by  local  consimiers.  Local  dealers  who  own  their  stores 
have  a  stake  in  civic  affairs,  frequently  lacking  In  the  case  of  chain 
managers  and  clerks.  Also,  owners  of  single-unit  stores  are  usually 
more  Inclined  to  contribute  from  profits  to  community  Improve- 
ments than  chain  executives.  Unit  stores  extend  credit  to  needy 
famUles  when  they  do  not  have  available  funds.  It  is  well  known 
that  chains  frequently  release  older  employees,  allowing  them  to 
become  charges  either  of  the  community  or  local  businesses.  Sin- 
gle-unit stores  usually  locally  owned,  do  not  do  this.  Local  dealers 
take  more  seriously  community  actions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
protection  of  the  community  health,  and  guarding  the  morals  of 
the  youth  than  do  the  chain-store  managers  under  pressure  to 
make  sales  who  especially  In  rural  communities,  frequently  have 
no  interest  In  the  community  besides  the  Job  Itself.  Unit  stores 
In  taking  a  personal  Interest  In  local  customers  cannot  afford  to 
load  them  up  with  fancy-package,  high-profit  Items  Instead  of 
sensible  staple  merchandise.  Moreover,  the  local  store  In  Itself 
has  constituted  in  many  cases  a  community  center  such  as  a  chain 
store  has  never  been.  Insofar  as  chains  affect  unemployment,  the 
gravamen  Is  not  Just  displacement  of  men  by  mechanical  devices 
but  more  sales  per  man  such  as  is  fotind  in  the  supermarkets. 

"It  U  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  foster  communities  built  up 
bv  men  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives,  paid  their  taxes,  and 
invested  all  their  capital  In  these  communities.  The  State  should 
not  lose  the  chance  for  development  of  Individual  Initiative  that  is 
so  necessary  to  the  development  and  vigor  of  a  democracy.  It  may 
be  substantially  argued  that  In  encouraging  one-family-merchan- 
dising institutions  the  State  is  doing  in  this  field  what  the  Na- 
tional Government  Is  doing  in  the  field  of  soil  erosion  and  con- 
servation, and  that  established  Independent  local  merchant^  are 
Just  as  necessary  to  industrial  health  as  rich  soil  Is  to  farming. 
Even  if  communal  merchandising  Is  a  more  efficient  economic  unit, 
Americans  might  nonetheless  elect  to  remain  one-family  mer- 
chandising on  a  small  scale  the  same  as  they  probably  would  choose 
one-family  farming  over  Russian  Soviet  communal  farming. 

LETTER   BRINGS   OtJT  GOOO   POINT 

"Speaking  of  un-American  activities,  I  believe  that  it  is  very  un- 
Amer^an  of  our  Government  to  aUow  gigantic  capital  to  wipe  out 
and  destroy  small  Industries,  small  retallen,.  poor  little  farmery 
canners,  packers,  distributors,  salesmen,  and  along  with  this  goes 
realty  vklues  of  all  small  people  In  each  and  every  community  both 
rural  and  urban."  (This  contained  in  letter  from  E.  F.  Hunter.  1017 
Alabama  Street.  Lawrence.  Kans.) 

ANCrrHZR  LETTD  POINTS  TO  PROBLEM 

•Twenty  years  ago  this  wm  the  Golden  West,  where  fathers  and 
mothCT.  faJ   Btor«   and   budt   homes.     Today  these  fathers   and 


mothers  have  disappeared  from  main  streets.  They  worked  hard 
to  start  their  sons  in  business.  But  what  has  happened  to  tJQese 
sons?  Let  us  think:  They  are  broke,  and  why?  Because  the  cHain 
stores  sold  so  cheaply,  the  fathers  were  forced  out  of  business. 

"The  sons  now  walk  the  streets,  disgusted,  and  because  they  can- 
not make  a  living  for  their  family  In  an  honorable  way  they  get  Into 
bad  company  and  gangland.  Gangland  tells  tliese  boys  that  they 
have  Jobs  for  them,  and  they  believe  It.  Before  they  know  It  they 
have  become  criminals  and  are  In  the  hands  of  the  law.  These  sons 
were  once  honest  men  but  have  now  brought  sorrow  to  their  homes. 
Their  lives  have  been  ruined  because  of  the  big  chain  corporations, 
which  have  forced  them  out  of  private  enterprise."  (The  above  two 
paragraphs  from  letter  from  Frank  Albright,  Milbank,  S.  Dak.,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1940.) 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  HAS  MANT  TIMES  DENOTTNCED  MONOPOLT,  AND 
ESPECIALLT  THE  KIND  OF  MONOPOLT  AIMED  AT  BT  H.  R.  1,  A  BILL 
PROVroiNG  FOR   A   FEDERAL   TAX   ON    INTERSTATE  CHAIN    STORES 

November  15,  1937.  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitted a  message  to  Congress.  This  message  Is  House  Document 
370  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session.  In  this  message,  which 
concerned  the  revision  of  our  revenue  laws,  the  President  stated: 

"Small  businesses  or  even  those  of  average  size  have  difficulties 
of  financing  and  distribution  which  are  not  shared  by  large  cor- 
porations. Therefore,  by  special  tax  consideration  they  should 
receive  more  equal  opportunity  to  compete  with  their  more  power- 
ful competitors.  In  this  way  we  may  also  find  assistance  In  our 
search  for  a  more  effective  method  of  checking  the  growing  con- 
centration of  economic  control  and  the  resultant  monopolistic 
practices  which  persist  today  in  spite  of  antitrust  statutes.  A  fur- 
ther search  for  additional  methods  to  meet  this  threat  to  free 
competitive  enterprise  Is  called  for  at  this  time." 

HELP  SMALL  BtJSINESS 

It  Will  be  noticed  In  this  statement  that  the  President  refers  to 
giving  small  business  a  more  equal  opportunity  to  compete  with 
their  more  powerful  competitors,  and  this  should  be  done  thi-ough 
special  tax  consideration. 

CHECK   ECONOMIC   CONTROL 

It  Should  also  be  noticed  that  In  dealing  with  the  tax  question 
the  President  suggests  that  we  can  find  that  we  may  also  find  an 
effective  method  of  checking  growing  concentration  of  economic 
control  and  the  resulting  monopolistic  practices, 

LIBERTT    OF    DEMOCRACT 

In  the  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Con- 
gress Aprli  29,  1938,  and  whiQh  Is  printed  and  available  as  Senate 
Document  173,  Seventy-flfth  Congress,  third  session.  In  regard  to 
strengthening  and  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws,  the  President 
fit,&tcd  * 

"The  first  truth  Is  that  the  liberty  of  a  democracy  Is  not  safe  If 
the  people  tolerate  the  growth  of  private  power  to  a  point  where  It 
becomes  stronger  than  their  democratic  state  Itself.  That,  In  the 
essence.  Is  fascism — ownership  of  government  by  an  individual,  by 
a  group,  or  by  any  other  controlling  private  power." 

CORPORATIONS   SO    LARGE   EVKN    GOVERNMENT    CANNOT   COPE    WITH    THEM 

We  have  many  facts  to  support  the  conclusion  that  some  large 
concerns  are  now  so  powerful  that  they  have.  In  the  language  of  the 
President,  "become  stronger  than  their  democratic  state  itself."  It 
costs  the  Government  $100,000  to  prosecute  an  antitrust  suit  against 
a  large  concern.  A  few  suits  and  all  of  the  money  for  antitrust 
violations  Is  gone.  Many  of  these  concerns  are  so  large  that  not 
only  are  the  different  States,  their  competitors,  and  other  citizens 
of  our  country  unable  to  cope  with  them  In  the  courts  of  Justice  but 
they  have  become  so  large  that  even  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  unable  to  properly  and  adequately  enforce  laws  against 
them  and  protect  the  rights  of  competitors  and  consumers. 

UNPARALLELED    CONCENTRATION    OP"    PRIVATE    POWER 

The  President  stated  further  In  this  message : 

•Among  us  today  a  concentration  of  private  power  without  equal 

in  history  Is  growing.  .  ,        .^  ,       -     .. 

"This  concentration  is  seriously  impairing  the  economic  effective- 
ness of  private  enterprise  as  a  way  of  providing  employment  for 
labor  and  capital  and  as  a  way  of  assuring  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  income  and  earnings  among  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole." 

THIS    MESSAGE    SHOULD    BE    THOROUGHLT    CONSffiERED 

This  message  is  10  pages  long  and  deals  with  growing  concen- 
tration of  economic  power,  financial  control  of -Industry,  the  de- 
cline of  competition  and  its  effecte  on  employment — competition 
does  not  mean  exploitation,  the  choice  before  us,  and  a  program. 
Anyone  Interested  In  this  question  should  certainly  read  and 
study  this  message. 

The  President  in  this  message  stated: 

"We  have  learned  that  the  so-called  competitive  system  works 
differently  In  an  Industry  where  there  are  many  Independent  units 
from  the  way  It  works  In  an  Industry  where  a  few  large  producers 
dominate  the  market." 

FARMERS    HURT    BT    FEW    BUTERS 

It  operates  In  the  same  way  where  there  are  many  producers 
but  few  buyers  When  the  large  Interstate  chain  stores  obtained 
BUfflclent  control  over  the  farmers'  market  to  control  prices  the 
number  of  cents  that  the  fanner  received  of  each  comiumer  doUar 
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But  the  aTCTHT*  ot  the  Southern  Stetcs  Is  only  $90.  urn  contnetad 
with  tTVe  m  New  York,  or  940a  iat  the  avence  fot  that  small  group 
or  Statm  around  New  York. 

For  the  Weatprn  State*.  It  Is  only  $192.  In  the  Middle  Western 
SUtM.  It  Is  tl-M.    In  the  Padfk:  SUtes,  It  la  $195. 

■TAJRMaD  or  Lnmro  DxmucimB  bt  ducako  dzposits 

•nie  demand  deposits  subject  to  check  repreeent  our  money.  The 
actiial  money  in  circulation  today  Is  small.  WJ.000.000,000.  Much 
of  It  is  in  the  ?aulu  of  tb*  banks  and  U  held  by  people  who  do  not 
put  It  In  circulation.  There  Is  only  a  small  amoiint  of  money  in 
circulation.  But  the  actual  money  of  thla  coufitry  la  the  demand 
deposits  in  the  Iwnka.  You  can  take  any  State  and  determine  the 
amount  of  par  capita  't^T*''^  deposits  and  compare  that  with  other 
SUtes,  and  you  will  find  that  where  ibe  per  capita  demand  deposits 
are  large,  that  the  peoikla  have  better  schools,  pay  their  teachers 
better  salaries,  provide  better  for  their  aged:  have  more  comforts 
and  convenieDCca  and  luxiirles  for  themselves  than  do  the  people 
who  live  In  the  State*  where  the  per  capita  demand  deposits  are 
low. 

We  should  not  furtber  concentrate  these  deposits  into  the  hands 
at  a  few  people  In  a  few  banks.  It  la  not  In  the  Interest  of  the 
country. 

Too  many  money-making  businesses  over  the  country  are  now 
owned  by  Wall  Street.  That  Is  the  reason  our  money  and  deposits 
are  cotKcntrsted  Into  a  few  handa. 

Now.  w«  are  told  that  the  banks  of  this  country  are  Just  bursting 
open  with  money.  CX  course,  that  U  not  true.  In  fact  If  every 
bank  should  be  called  upon  today  to  pay  Its  deposits.  It  would  have 
but  a  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  for  every  1100  that  It  owed. 
Yet  we  are  net  afraid  of  the  banks.  They  are  safe.  The  deposits 
are  Insured  up  to  $5,000.  And  further,  we  know  that  the  money 
will  be  made  available  through  the  Bureau  of  Er.gravlng  over  here 
in  Washington.    So  we  are  not  afraid  cf  the  banks. 

The  point  Is  that  we  should  not  allow  this  money  to  be  concen- 
trated. We  should  have  It  distributed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country  Instead  of  having  22  percent  less  money  in 
the  banks  over  the  country  today,  when  the  large  banks  have  90 
percent  more,  we  should  stop  these  few  concerns  from  gobbling  up 
all  of  th«*e  privileges  and  opportunities  and  taking  the  net  profits 
away  into  these  larger  banks  and  giving  them  more  conuol  over 
the  money -maklni;  businesses  of  this  country. 

Mr  McCoEMACK.  Mr.  Patman.  have  you  any  figures  as  to  the 
net  profits  that  these  companies  have  made  In  recent  years? 

Mr  Patmak.  That  will  be  presented  PoUowlng  my  testimony 
we  have  asked  that  Governor  Clirlstlanson  be  beard  and  then  Mr. 
George  Schulte  from  St.  Louis.  I  believe  Mr.  Schulte  has  all  of 
that  Information  and  will  answer  It  If  Governor  Christianson  does 
not  and  if  there  Is  one  expert  In  this  country  on  matters  affecting 
the  details  as  well  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  vital 
problem,  he  ta  the  expert.  I  am  speaking  from  the  side  of  the 
Independents,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  that 
Information.  Governor  Christianson  is  also  well  Informed  on  this 
subject  and  will  doubtless  be  able  to  answer  any  question  you  ask. 

I  will  state,  gentlemen,  that  my  own  Investigation  discloses  that 
while  they  claim  to  make  only  1  or  2  percent  profit  on  a  dollar  of 
sales,  that  they  are  making  from  30  to  30  percent  profit  every  year 
on  every  dollar  invested  In  the  concern.  They  never  use  those 
figures.  They  never  q\x>te  that,  because  that  does  not  sound  so 
good.  But  n  looks  rather  favorable  to  say  that  they  only  make 
1  >  2  or  a  cents  on  every  dollar  sale.  But  If  you  drain  1  or  2  per- 
cent out  of  a  commiuilty  on  every  sale,  it  will  not  take  long  before 
that  oonununlty  la  left  wltb  ita  reserrolr  of  credit  absolutely  dried 

up. 

Mr  McCoaMACK.  I  suppose  the  taxes  would  probably  be  the  best 
evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  Patmam.  I  shall  have  Inserted  here  a  statement  that  the 
President  made  about  tbls  matter  that  I  think  will  be  helpful.  Mr. 
C!balrtnan. 

Mr.  McCoKMACX.  I  was  just  trying  to  get  Infortnatlon  for  the 
record.  I  was  not  examining  you.  but  Jvist  askmg  whether  you 
bad  tboae  figures. 

Mr  Patiaan.  Yes.  sir.  That  Information  will  be  furnished  by 
Mr.  Schulte.  If  It  Is  not  fumlahed  by  Oovemor  Christiansen. 

Mr.  McCoaMACK.  I  w"i"'f  that  we  will  also  get  ofllclal  Informa- 
tion ourselvea. 

Mr  Patmak.  I  appreciate  the  patience  of  this  committee,  and  I 
should  like  to  close  ray  testimony,  but  before  doing  so  I 
should  like  to  put  in  the  record,  in  the  hope  that  you  gentlemen 
will  read  It.  certain  stat«ments  which  have  been  made  bearing  on 
this  subject.  I  do  not  care  to  burden  the  committee  with  reading 
it  this  morning. 

I  am  insertmg  In  the  record  In  connaetlon  with  what  I  have  said. 
■Utenkento  made  by  the  President  about  why  it  la  neceasary  that  we 
should  bav«  local  buslneas  locally  owned  and  operated.  And  if  the 
President  wera  t»iv<»r«c  up  a  meaaage  on  this  particular  bill,  he  could 
not  use  langtiaca  with  greater  force,  and  that  would  apply  to  this 
bill  more  directly  than  the  language  that  he  has  often  used  in 
me»ages  [aeacptnil  to  the  House  and  tb*  Senate.  I  am  quoting 
aoma  of  tbos*  meeaagaa. 

mw  ToaK  cii'i  a  obkat  cnr 

mcldmtally  I  bava  said  a  great  deal  atwut  New  York.  I  want  to 
add  th>t  I  tbUik  New  York  Oty  la  tba  graataat  city  m  tba  world. 


X  know.  too.  that  the  entire  dty  should  not  be  charged  with  the  greed 
of  a  few  men  In  that  city.  It  has  many  fine  things — New  York  City 
does.  But  above  all.  it  has  one  of  the  best  mayors  of  any  city  in  the 
United  Statca.  Mr.  LaGuardla.  Mr.  LaOuardla,  the  mayor  of  New 
York,  la  not  only  an  able,  conscientious,  and  courageous  mayor,  but 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  he  demonstrated  ability,  knowledge,  and 
courage  In  solving  our  national  problems.  I  have  never  admired  a 
man  more  for  his  ability  than  I  admire  Mayor  LaGuardla. 

The  United  States  Dally  on  March  31.  1030.  carried  this  statement: 
"Mxacm   or   cbaik    sroaa   roucAsr — mx.    LAcxjAaou    waams   thx 

nnJEPENDKIfTS 

"The  chain-store  system  is  threatening  the  existence  of  the  Inde- 
pendent grocery  store  and  when  the  Independents  are  eliminated, 
mergers  of  the  chains  and  the  higher  prices  may  be  expected." 

Tliat  Is  just  one  of  the  many  fine  statements  by  prominent  peoi)le 
from  all  over  this  Nation,  from  the  President  on  down,  regarding  this 
particular  problem. 
pxaaioKirr  sats  amxbicam  ststtm  or  nrmATivx  akd  paorrr  shoiild 

BX   ENCOtTHACXD 

President  Rooaevelt.  In  his  speech  on  June  27.  1036,  to  the  Dems- 
cratlc  Convention  In  Philadelphia,  reviewed  the  condition  of  the 
country  prior  to  the  Amerlciui  Revolution.  In  commenting  on 
these  conditions  he  stated: 

"There  was  no  place  among  this  royalty  for  our  many  thousands 
of  small-business  men  and  merchants  who  sought  to  make  a 
worthy  use  of  the  American  system  of  Initiative  and  profit.  They 
were  no  more  free  than  the  worker  or  the  farmer. 

•  •••••• 

"Throughout  the  Nation,  opportunity  was  limited  by  monopoly. 
Individual  initiative  was  crushed  In  the  cogs  of  a  great  machine. 
The  field  open  for  free  business  was  more  and  niore  restrlctetl. 
Private  enterprise  became  too  private.  It  became  privileged  enter- 
prise, not  free  enterprise. 

"OIVI    MAN    SOMETHING    TO    UVX    FOn 

"An  old  ESigllrh  judge  once  said:  "Necessitous  men  are  not  free 
men.'  Liberty  requires  opportunity  to  moke  a  living — a  living 
decent  according  to  the  standard  of  the  time,  a  living  which  gives 
many  not  only  enough  to  live  by,  but  something  to  live  for. 

"AGAINST    SMALL    CROtm*    CONTROLLING 

"For  too  many  of  us  the  political  equality  we  once  had  won  wa.i 
meaningless  in  the  face  of  economic  Inequality.  A  small  group  had 
concentrated  Into  their  own  hands  an  almost  complete  control 
over  other  people's  property,  other  people's  money,  other  people's 
labor — other  people's  lives.  For  too  many  of  us  life  was  no  longer 
free,  liberty  no  longer  real;  men  could  no  longer  follow  the  ptirsuit 
of  happiness." 

What  the  President  said  Is  on  all  fours  with  the  present  situa- 
tion today  regarding  retail  distribution. 

paxsiorNT  roB  small-bcsinkss   mkm 

The  Preeident  delivered  a  speech  at  Porbes  Field.  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 
October  1.  193«.  In  which  he  stated: 

"And  so  the  program  of  this  administration  has  protected  the 
small  business,  the  small  corporation,  the  small  shop  from  the 
wave  of  deflation  which  threatened  them.  We  realized  then  as  we 
do  now  that  the  vast  army  of  small -business  men.  factory  owners, 
and  shopowners  form  the  backbone — together  with  our  farmers 
and  workers — of  the  Industrial  life  of  America.  In  our  long-range 
plan  we  recognized  that  the  prosperity  of  America  depended  upon 
and  would  continue  to  depend  upxan  the  prosperity  of  them  all." 

IF   A    rXW    OWN    THX   COUNT«T,    WHO    WUX    FICHT    FOB    TT? 

The  President  recognizes,  as  he  always  recognized  that  the  small- 
bUBlneas  man  and  shopkeeper  along  with  the  farmers  and  work- 
ers, form  the  backbone  of  the  Industrial  life  of  America.  Suppose 
a  few  greedy  people  In  Wall  Street  succeed  in  obtaining  control  of 
the  wealth  of  this  Nation;  suppose  they  succeed  In  owning  It  out- 
right, and  America  should  become  Involved  In  a  war.  do  you  believe 
that  the  people  would  very  energetically,  enthusiastically,  or  patri- 
otically go  to  war  to  defend  a  country  that  they  did  not  own  even 
a  part  of  and  did  not  have  an  opportunity  in  the  future  to  acquire 
a  part  of? 

PXXSmXNT     SATS     CONCKNTXATXD     WXALTH      COBBLED     W     INDEPENDENT 
BUSINCSS    IN    NEW    ENGLAND 

The  President  delivered  an  address  on  Boston  Common,  October 
21.  1936.  In  which  he  was  discussing  the  reasons  why  New  England 
was  handicapped  under  Republican  administrations.  For  one  of 
these  reasons  he  stated: 

"Concentrated  wealth  and  economic  power  gobbled  up  or  wlf>ed 
out  or  nx>ved  away  hundreds  of  small  Independent  New  England 
businesses,  the  kind  of  businesses  with  which  at  one  time  New 
England  had  conquered  the  markets  of  the  world." 

In  this  speech  he  also  said: 

*^ew  England  has  tradittcnally  been  a  land  of  moderate -si  zed 
Independent  business,  a  land  of  economic  democracy.  Its  far-see- 
ing statesmen  always  understood  that  democracy  was  impossible 
under  the  relentless  pressures  of  concenuation  and  monopoly 
wielded  by  the  new  power  of  high  finance.  The  New  England  Puri- 
tan spirit  of  simplicity,  the  New  England  passion  for  den\ocracy. 
the  New  England  genius  for  democratic  statecraft,  are  the  very 
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Kouroes  of  that  program  of  this  administration  which  set  Itself  to 
end  such  concentration  of  wealth  and  economic  power." 

mBIDXNTS  nCHT  FOB  UTTLX  BUSIWBS  OPPOSED  BT  CREEDT  FEW 

The  President,  in  a  radio  address  from  the  White  House,  October 

23.   1936.  stated:  ^.   .^      .  ».      . 

••An  overwhelming  majority  cf  Independent  Individual  business- 
men approve  In  their  hearts  what  we  did  to  save  American  busi- 
ness I  am  equally  sure  that  a  handful  of  monopolistic  bu.slnessmen 
hate  what  we  did  for  American  business.  Business  had  become 
reelmented  Free  enterprise  was  being  gobbled  up  piece  by  piece. 
EWJnomlc  control  of  business  In  these  few  persons  had  developed 
into  political  control  of  government  Itself.  They  did  not  want  us 
to  take  American  business  out  of  their  grip. 

"Our  bill  to  place  an  excise  tax  on  chain  stores  will  prevent  free 
enterprise  from  being  gobbled  up  piece  by  piece." 

OUB  BILL  WILL  CABBY  OUT  PBESIDENTS  WISHES  AS  EXFBESSED  IN  SPEECHIS 

AND     MESSAGES 

I  have  quoted  many  excerpts  from  speeches  of  our  great  President 
In  lavor  of  the  local  businessman;  many  others  could  be  quoted. 
Our  bill  H  R  1,  will  carry  out  the  will  of  the  President  as  ex- 
nrcssed  in  these  messages  and  speeches.  If  this  bill  does  not  carry 
out  his  wl5hes  on  this  subject,  has  a  bill  been  introduced  to  carry 
them  out'>  Are  we.  as  Members  of  Congress,  going  to  permit  the 
President  to  keep  on  insLstlng  that  we  do  something  for  local  busl- 
nes«=  and  take  not  a  stop  In  that  direction?  Legislation  to  carry  out 
the  President's  wishes  should  be  passed  by  Congress.  It  Is  the 
re«=ponslblllty  of  Congress  to  propose,  pass,  and  submit  to  the 
President    legislation  which  Congress  believes  proper  and  necessary. 

The  Kentucky  Legislative  Council  asked  Mr.  Orba  F  Traylor. 
research  director  of  the  legislative  council,  to  prepare  a  statement 
on  chain-store  regulation.  This  statement  was  finished  January  6, 
1940,  and  It  contains  the  following  significant  statements  regarding 
chain  stores  in  the  State  of  Kentucky: 

"POLICE   CONSIDEXATIONS 

"Because  of  the  chain  method  of  conducting  retail  business, 
direct  police  costs  needed  to  prevent  theft,  robberj-.  and  burglary 
may  and  probably  do.  exceed  the  cost  of  similar  public  services  in 
the  case  of  ur.lt  stores.  Larger  crowds,  coupled  with  no  delivery 
service  necessitate  policing  of  traffic  congestion  and  packages  in 
parking  areas  which  is  not  required  to  the  same  extent  In  smaller- 

•The  existence  In  Kentucky  of  small  home-town  merchants  has 
been   regarded    generally    as   a   social    asset^-qulte    aside    from    the 
economic  considerations  which  have  been  set  forth.     Chains  tend 
to  carry  hlRh-prottt  Itenr^;   whereas,  local  dealers  assume  the  bur- 
dens of  carrying  slow-selling  stock  and  low-proflt   Items  that  are 
needed   by   local   consumers.     Local   dealers   who  own   their  stores 
have  a  stake  In  civic  affairs,  frequently  lacking  in  the  case  of  chain 
managers  and  clerks.     Also,  owners  of  single-unit  stores  are  usually 
more  inclined  to  contribute  from  profits  to  community  Improve- 
ments than  ch.-»ln  executives.     Unit  stores  extend  credit  to  needy 
families  when  they  do  not  have  available  funds.     It  Is  well  known 
that   chains  frequently  release   older   employees,   allowing   them   to 
become  charges  either  of  the  commimlty  or  local  businesses.     Sin- 
gle-unit stores  usually  locally  owned,  do  not  do  this.     Local  dealers 
take  more  seriously  community  actions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
nrotectlon  of  the  community  health,  and  guarding  the  morals  of 
the   youth   than    do   the    chain-store   managers   under   pressure   to 
make  sales  who.  especially  In  rural  communities,  frequently  have 
no  Interest  In  the  community  l>eslde8  the  Job  Itself.     Unit  stores 
in  taking  a  personal  interest  In  local  customers  cannot  afford  to 
load   them   up   with   fancy-package,   high-profit   Items   Instead   of 
sensible    staple    merchandise.     Moreover,    the    local    store    in    Itself 
has  constituted  In  many  cases  a  community  center  such  as  a  chain 
store  has  never  been.     Insofar  as  chains  affect  unemployment,  the 
eravamen  is  not  Just  displacement  of  men  by  mechanical  devices 
but  more  sales  per  man  such  as  Is  fotmd  In  the  supermarkets. 

"It  U  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  foster  communities  built  up 
bv  men  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives,  paid  their  taxes  and 
invested  all  their  capital  In  these  communities.  The  State  should 
not  lose  the  chance  for  development  of  Individual  initiative  that  is 
so  necessary  to  the  development  and  vigor  of  a  democracy.  It  may 
be  BubsUntlaUy  argued  that  In  encouraging  one-famlly-merchan- 
dlslng  institutions  the  State  Is  doing  ha  this  field  what  the  Na- 
tional Government  is  doing  In  the  field  of  soil  erosion  and  con- 
servation, and  that  established  independent  local  merchants  are 
lust  as  necessary  to  industrial  health  as  rich  soil  is  to  farming. 
Even  If  communal  merchandising  Is  a  more  efficient  economic  unit. 
Americans  might  nonetheless  elect  to  remain  one-family  mer- 
chandising on  a  small  scale  the  same  as  they  probably  would  choose 
one-family  farming  over  Russian  Soviet  communal  farming. 
LETTEX   BRINGS  OUT  GOOD  POINT 

"Speaking  of  un-American  activities.  I  believe  that  It  is  very  un- 
American  of  our  Oovernment  to  allow  gigantic  capital  to  wipe  out 
ai^  delfroy  small  Industries,  small  retailers,  poor  li"le  farmers 
canners.  packers,  distributors,  salesmen,  and  along  ^l^h  this  goes 
realty  values  of  all  small  people  In  each  and  f^ery  community  both 
rural  and  urban."  (This  contained  In  letter  from  E.  F.  Hunter,  1017 
Alabama  Street,  Lawrence.  Karis.) 

ANOTBKB  LXTTEB  POINTS  TO  PBOBLEM 

••Twenty  years  ago  this  was  the  Golden  West,  where  fathers  and 
mothSi^  raJ   Btorl   and   built   homes.     Today   these  fathers   and 


mothers  have  disappeared  from  main  streets.  They  worked  hard 
to  start  their  sons  In  business.  But  what  has  happened  to  these 
sons?  Let  us  think:  They  are  broke,  and  why?  Because  the  chain 
stores  sold  so  cheaply,  the  fathers  were  forced  out  of  business 

"The  sons  now  walk  the  streets,  disgusted,  and  because  they  can- 
not make  a  living  for  their  family  in  an  honorable  way  they  get  into 
bad  company  and  gangland.  Gar  gland  tells  these  boys  that  they 
have  Jobs  for  them,  and  they  bel'eve  it.  Before  they  know  It  they 
have  become  criminals  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  These  sons 
were  once  honest  men  but  have  now  brought  sorrow  to  their  homes. 
Their  lives  have  been  ruined  because  of  the  big  chain  corporations, 
which  have  forced  them  out  of  private  enterprise.'"  (The  at>ove  two 
paragraphs  from  letter  from  Prank  Albright.  Milbank,  S.  Dak..  Jan- 
uary 18,  1940.) 

PRESIDtNT  ROOSICVELT  HAS  MANY  TIMES  DKNOI7NCED  MONOPOLT,  AND 
ESPECIALLY  THE  KIND  OF  MONOPOLT  AIMED  AT  BT  H.  R.  1,  A  BILL 
PROVIDINC   FOR    A    FEDERAL   TAX    ON    INTERSTATE   CHAIN    STORES 

November  15,  1937.  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitted a  mes.'^age  to  Congress.  This  message  Is  House  Document 
370  Seventy-flfth  Congress,  third  session.  In  this  message,  which 
concerned  the  revision  of  our  revenue  laws,  the  President  stated: 

"Small  businesses  or  even  those  of  average  size  have  difficulties 
of  financing  and  dlsUibution  which  are  not  shared  by  large  cor- 
porations. Therefore,  by  special  tax  consideration  they  should 
receive  more  equal  opportunity  to  compete  with  their  more  power- 
ful competitors.  In  this  way  we  may  also  find  assistance  In  our 
search  for  a  more  effective  method  of  checking  the  growing  con- 
centration of  economic  control  and  the  resultant  monopolistic 
practices  which  persist  today  in  spite  of  antitrust  statutes.  A  fur- 
ther search  for  additional  methods  to  meet  this  Ihieat  to  free 
competitive  enterprise  is  called  for  at  this  time." 

HELP  SMALL  BtTSINESS 

It  Will  be  noticed  in  this  statement  that  the  President  refers  to 
giving  small  business  a  more  equal  opportunity  to  compete  with 
their  more  powerful  competitors,  and  this  should  be  done  through 
special  tax  consideration. 

CHECK    ECONOMIC   CONTROL 

It  Should  also  be  noticed  that  In  dealing  with  the  tax  question 
the  President  suggests  that  we  can  find  that  we  may  also  find  an 
effective  method  of  checking  growing  concentration  cf  economic 
control  and  the  resulting  monopolistic  practices, 

LIBERTY    OF    DEMOCRACY 

In  the  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Con- 
gress April  29,  1938,  and  which  Is  printed  and  available  as  Senate 
Document  173,  Seventy-flfth  Congress,  third  session,  in  regard  to 
strengthening   and  enforcement   of   antitrust   laws,   the   President 

••The  first  truth  Is  that  the  liberty  of  a  democracy  Is  not  safe  if 
the  people  tolerate  the  growth  of  private  power  to  a  point  where  It 
becomes  stronger  than  their  democratic  state  Itself.  That.  In  the 
essence.  Is  fascism — ownership  of  government  by  an  Individual,  by 
a  group,  or  by  any  other  controlling  private  power." 

CORPORATIONS    SO    LARGE   EVTJ*    GONTRNMENT    CANNOT   COPE    WITH    THEM 

W^e  have  many  facts  to  support  the  conclusion  that  some  large 
concerns  are  now  so  powerful  that  they  have.  In  the  language  of  the 
President,  "become  stronger  than  their  democratic  state  Itself."  It 
costs  the  Government  $100,000  to  prosecute  an  antitrust  suit  against 
a  large  cbncem.  A  few  suits  and  all  of  the  money  for  antitrust 
violations  is  gone.  Many  of  these  concerns  are  so  large  that  not 
only  are  the  different  States,  their  competitors,  and  other  citizens 
of  our  country  unable  to  cope  with  them  In  the  courts  of  Justice  but 
they  have  become  so  large  that  even  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  unable  to  properly  and  adequately  enforce  laws  against 
them  and  protect  the  rights  of  competitors  and  consumers. 

UNPARALLELED    CONCENTRATION    OF    PRIVATE    POWER 

The  President  stated  further  In  this  message: 

•  Among  U3  today  a  concentration  of  private  power  without  equal 
in  history  Is  growing. 

•This  concentration  Is  seriously  Impairing  the  economic  effective- 
ness of  private  enterprise  as  a  way  of  providing  employment  for 
labor  and  capital  and  as  a  way  of  assuring  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  Income  and  earnings  among  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole." 

THIS    MESSAGE    SHOULD    BE    THOROtTGHLT    CONSIDERED 

This  message  Is  10  pages  long  and  deals  with  growing  concen- 
tration of  economic  power,  financial  control  of -Industry,  the  de- 
cline of  competition  and  its  effects  on  employment— competition 
does  not  mean  exploitation,  the  choice  before  us,  and  a  program. 
Anyone  Interested  in  this  question  shovUd  certainly  read  and 
study  this  message. 

The  President  in  this  message  stated: 

"We  have  learned  that  the  so-called  competitive  system  works 
differently  in  an  industry  where  there  are  many  Independent  units 
from  the  way  it  works  in  an  industry  where  a  few  large  producers 
dominate  the   market." 

FARMERS    HTTRT    BY    FEW    BtXYERS 

It  operates  In  the  same  way  where  there  are  many  producere 
but  few  buyers  When  the  large  Interstate  chain  stores  obtained 
sufficient  control  over  the  farmers'  market  to  control  prices  the 
number  of  cents  that  the  farmer  received  of  each  consumer  doUar 
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went  down  and  down  and  down  every  year.  Thtc  1*  perfectly 
natural,  alnoe  the  fewer  buyer*  k  famer  hae  for  hla  produeta. 
the  lower  price  he  will  receive,  and  tbeae  few  buyen  cannot  realet 
Uie  ti  mptatlon  of  going  In  together  and  robbing  the  farmer.  The 
Trmponry  National  Iconomle  Cr>mmltt««  dlacloaed  that  when  two 
concern*  got  atifltclent  control  of  the  dairy  Industry  that  they  were 
able  to  control  prices  the  faro-er  received  leaa  and  Icaa  for  hla 
milk. 

ABamrwnuTxoiv  FAvoaa  muarmuEiiT  am 


The  preaent  admlnlatratlon  haa  many  tlmea  indicated  Ita  friend- 
llne*s  toward  Independent  btialncaa.  The  problem  la  In  the  hands 
of  Ccugraaa  II  effective  laws  to  curb  abacntee  ownership  are  not 
paaaed  It  will  not  be  becauae  the  preaent  administration  oppoaea 
them  How  c&n  any  Member  of  Congreas  listen  to  the  appeaU  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  behalf  of  local  ownership  of 
busiiieaa  and  not  be  lnq;>ired  to  work  unceaslugly  to  that  end? 

PUStDKNT    aATS    LOCAL    OWNSSSHIF    PaZFCKaZD    TO    ABSUmX    COHTKOL 

President  Roosevelt.  In  his  great  speech  at  the  Jackson  Day 
dinner.  January  8.  1938.  made  several  very  significant  statements. 
In  his  speech  he  stated: 

"I  was  interested  the  other  day  to  read  the  report  of  a  cor- 
respcndent  of  a  London  financial  magazine  who  had  recently 
surveyed  conditions  In  the  Middle  West  and  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  He  found  a  point  of  view  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  principal  financial  centers,  such 
as  New  Tork.  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  And  he  found  this  other 
Interesting  development:  Wherever  an  enterprise  la  controlled 
locally  Its  managers  have  a  local.  Independent  point  of  view.  But 
when  the  business  la  controlled  from  great  financial  centers  the 
local  manager  takes  his  cue  from  what  his  boeses  are  saying  and 
reflects  the  state  of  mind  prevailing  hundreds  of  miles  away." 

I  dcaire  to  call  your  attention  especially  to  one  part  of  the  state- 
ment. In  which  he  states  that  where  an  enterprise  Is  controlled 
locally  Ita  managers  have  a  local,  independent  point  of  view. 

Ltm^    MAN    SHOtTLO    R    PaOTECTID 

In  his  speech  the  President  also  stated: 

"I  have  recently  described  many  other  activities  that  shotild  not 
l>e  tolerated  In  ov»r  democracy — price  rigging,  unfair  competition 
directed  against  the  little  man.  and  monopolistic  practices  of  many 
kinds.  Call  them  evils,  call  them  abuses,  call  them  \infortiuiate 
facts.  It  makes  no  difference.  Give  to  me  and  give  to  your  Gov- 
ernment the  credit  for  a  definite  Intention  to  eradicate  them. 
Give  to  me  and  give  to  your  Government  the  credit  for  believing 
that  in  ao  dotng  we  are  helping  and  not  hurting  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  bflneaareen  and  Industrialists  In  the  United  States. 
•  •••••• 

"The  White  House  door  Is  open  to  all  our  citizens  who  come 
offering  to  help  eradicate  the  evils  that  flow  from  undue  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  or  unfair  business  practices — who  offer 
to  do  all  that  la  poaalble  by  eoopcratl  -e  endeavor  and  to  aid  In  cor- 
rective and  helpful  leglalatlon  where  Decessary. 

"We  know  that  there  will  be  a  few — a  mere  handful  of  the  total 
of  buaineasmen  and  bankers  and  Industrialists — who  will  fight  to 
the  last  ditch  to  retain  such  autocratic  controls  over  the  Industry 
and  the  finances  of  the  country  as  they  now  possess.  With  this 
handful  it  la  going  to  be  a  fight — a  cheerful  fight  on  my  part,  but 
a  fight  m  which  there  will  be  no  compromise  with  evU — no  let-up 
until  the  Inevitable  day  of  victory." 

Please  do  not  overlook  what  the  President  said  In  this  statement 
regarding  unfair  competition  directed  against  the  little  man  and 
monopollatlc  practice*  of  many  kinds. 


psaamurr  »ooasvii.T  pavobs  ruoiwcima  sMAix-Busnnss  mam  and 
KMcouaAOZiro  local  owmasHip  ow  uxal  BCTorass 

The  President  definitely  came  out  m  favor  of  local  business  locally 
owned  and  owner-operated  In  a  message  that  he  delivered  to  Con- 
gress Januajy  3.  1838.     In  this  measage  It  was  stated: 

*niiere  are  practlcea  which  most  people  believe  shotild  be 
ended  •  •  •  tinfair  competition  which  drives  the  smaller  pro- 
ducer out  of  buslnaaa  locally,  regionally,  or  even  on  a  national  scale. 

"Asottaar  group  of  problems  affecting  busineaa  which  cannot  be 
tst-med  •rottiift  abuses'  give*  us  food  for  grave  thought  about  the 
future.  Oensrlcally.  such  problems  arise  out  of  the  concentration 
of  economic  coatrol  to  the  detriment  of  the  body  politic— control 
of  other  people's  money,  other  people's  labor,  other  people's  lives." 

Prom  tbe*e  statements  no  one  can  question  the  direction  the 
President  of  the  Iftilted  States  is  going.  He  Is  determined  to  pro- 
tect local  builneas,  locally  owned  and  owner-operated,  as  sgiUnst 
absentee  ownerahlp  or  control. 

ATTOBKZr     OSKSSAL     BOBSBT     B.     JACKSOM     TAT  rrt»     asaiOTJSNXBS     OP 


The  Boncrable  Robert  H.  Jackson  Is  the  President's  new  Attorney 
General  and  chief  of  all  Inderal  law  enforcement.  Recently  Mr. 
Jackson  gave  a  special  interview  to  the  United  States  News.  As 
Solicitor  Oeneral— chief  of  the  federal  Government's  legal  staff — he 
sold  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea  on  31  of  the  24  cases 
he  argued  tiefore  that  august  body,  according  to  this  quoted  inter- 
view. 
In  this  Intel  tiew  he  stated,  according  to  the  United  State*  News : 
"Tbe  President's  favorite  son'  has  ooe  crltlciam  to  make  of  the 
tast  7  jeais*  reCoro*:  U  anything,  they  bav*  been  'too  modsrate.' 


**By  this  he  mean*  that  the  efforts  to  regulate  btisinees  and  finance 
have  not  been  wholly  sticccasful.  The  trend  toward  concen- 
tration of  wealth  continues  because  the  Booaevelt  checks  have 
been  'too  moderate.' 

"He  explains:  "The  unvarnished  truth  Is  that  the  Government's 
recovery  program  has  succeeded  nowhere  else  so  effectively  as  in 
restoring  the  profits  of  big  business.  Labor  has  had  no  such  ad- 
vance. The  small  merchant  has  had  no  such  prosperity.  The  small 
manufacturer  has  bad  no  such  advantage.' 

"Looking  ahead,  the  new  Attorney  General  sees  the  trend  toward 
concentration  threatening  the  individual  competitive  system.  This 
concentration  of  the  control  of  wealth,  accompanied  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  local  utility,  the  Independent  merchant,  and  the 
small  industry,  he  believes.  Is  the  most  significant  trend  toward 
socialism  In  the  United  States." 

Notice  what  Attorney  General  Jackson  said  about  concentration 
of  the  control  of  wealth  and  the  disappearance  of  the  local  utility. 
the  Independent  merchant,  and  small  Industry. 

□fTZSSTATZ    CHAIN     STORES     A     MENACX    TO    TH«    ICONOMTC     AND     SOCIAI. 
WKLTARZ  OF  THE  PEOP1.E.   AND  WILL  DESTROT    NEWSPAPESS 

One  of  the  most  popular  magazines  In  America  has  carried  several 
articles  favoring  the  interstate  chain  stores  and  particularly  a  great 
boost  in  a  long  special  article  for  the  Hartford  brothers,  owners  of  the 
Great  Atlantic  3t  Pacific  Tea  Co.  This  publication  Is  now  preparing 
another  great  boost  for  another  large  Interstate  chain-store  coucern. 
Recently  a  representative  of  individually  owned  stores — independent 
merchants — asked  a  representative  of  this  popular  magazine  why  the 
Independents  could  never  get  anything  publiJBhed  that  was  favorable 
to  them  when  they  had  often  requested  it  and  had  furnished  in- 
formation In  which  the  public  would  be  Interested.  This  representa- 
tive frankly  confessed  that  the  Independents  did  not  advertise  with 
them  and  the  interstate  chains  did;  therefore,  they  felt  obligated 
to  help  the  chains  because  they  were  good  customers  and  felt  under 
no  obllpation  to  help  the  Independents. 

If  a  few  large  concerns  can  get  control  of  retail  distribution,  they 
can  carry  their  weekly  advertisements,  even  including  prices  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Collier's,  and  other  popular  magazines  In- 
stead of  the  local  papers.  They  will  not  have  to  sell  below  cost 
then  to  squeeze  out  competitors  and  their  prices  can  be  the  same. 
They  will  certainly  carry  plenty  of  advertising  in  the  large  n^aga- 
zlnes  to  build  up  goodwill,  but  will  they  patronize  the  locsl  news- 
papers? Any  system  that  causes  foreign  ovmership  of  local  btislness 
will  eventually  destroy  the  local  newspaper. 

193  7     A>CEBK:AIf    rEOEaATTON     OP    LACOR    REPORT    AGAINST    CHAIN    STORES 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  Denver,  Colo..  October  ♦ 
to  15.  inclusive.  1937.  asked  for  a  Senate  Investigation  of  chains  and 
unanimously  endorsed  the  following  statement  In  a  resolution: 

"It  Is  an  Intolerable  situation  when  highly  organized  chain  sys- 
tems can  hammer  down  prices  all  over  the  Nation  and  then  force 
manufactiirers  to  make  shoes  at  these  prices  or  go  out  of  business. 
This  condition  leads  to  steady  demands  upon  the  workers  for  wags 
cuts.  and.  with  living  costs  steadily  rising,  wage  cuts  are  impossible. 
Wage  earner  and  manufacturer  alike  are  dictated  to  by  highly 
organized  selling  groups  who  deliberately  fix  prices  for  the  whole 
country.  The  Boot  and  Sho«  Workers"  Union  appeals  to  the  organ- 
ized trade-unicn  movement  for  support.  The  very  existence  of 
entire  conununltles  is  at  stake,  and  the  shoe  Industry  Is  rapidly 
becoming  a  mere  appendage  to  a  few  small  groups  who  control 
prices  throughout  the  United  States  and  who  manipulate  theso 
prices  for  their  own  profit  and  with  absolute  disregard  for  human 
welfare  or  social  Justice." 

THS  1»3S  AMSaiCAN  rEDEBATtOIf  OP  LABOB  BIPOBT  ACAUfST  CHAIN  STOBXS 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  Its  annual  convention  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  November  21  to  December  2.  Inclusive.  1932. 
unanimously  endorsed  a  resolution  which  contained  the  following: 

"Whereas  the  growth  of  these  chato-store  companies,  both  finan- 
cially and  In  number  of  units  operated,  have  shown  remarkable 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Wbereas  It  is  our  thought  that  the  present  economic  depres- 
sion Is  due  In  part  to  consolidation,  amalgamations,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  some  manunoth  organizations  of  chain-store  companies 
now  operating  In  thU  country;    and 

"Whereas  the  laboring  classes  of  the  United  States  derive  no  ben- 
efit whatsoever  from  some  mammoth  combinations:  Therefore  be 
it." 

AXntoCAN    PZDERATION    OP    LABO*    IHB    NOT   CONDEMN    OTTS    BtLX. 

In  October  1938  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  a  conven- 
tion at  Houston.  Tex.  One  morning  a  headline  article  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  practically  all  of  the  newspapers  In  this  coun- 
try to  the  effect  that  this  great  organization  had  condemned  the 
so-cailed  Patman  antl-chain-store  bill.  This  article  purported  to 
give  several  paragraphs  of  a  resolution  that  was  suppjosod  to  have 
been  pawed  at  this  convention  condemning  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

This  purported  resolution  was  presented  to  different  labor  organ- 
isations all  over  the  country  In  order  to  Induce  them  to  pass  simi- 
lar resolutions,  and  In  many  cases  they  did,  the  efforts  of  the 
mterstate  chains  being  successful. 

The  truth  Is  no  such  resolution  was  passed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  Houston.  Tex.,  in  1938.  nor  any  resolution 
condemning  this  bill.  This  false  claim  has  been  exposed,  yet  X 
have  never  seen  the  correction  carried  in  one  newspaper  in 
America,  although  it  has  been  fully  carried  in  the  CoNcoxsaioMAX. 
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RzcoBB  at  different  times.  This  is  exhibit  No.  1  of  the  Influence 
of  fotirteen  and  one-half  blUlon  dollars.  The  truth  U  the  Inter- 
state chain  representatives  went  so  far  In  their  effort*  to  use 
money  to  Infiuence  this  great  organization  that  a  real  scandal  will 
probably  be  exposed  before  many  moons.  It  Is  a  compliment  to 
the  loyal,  alert  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  thi.t  they  did  not  permit  their  organization  to  be  so  used. 

DECEIirVL   PSOPAOANSA 

The  owners  of  large  Interstate  chain  stores  caused  to  be  organ- 
ized the  National  Consumers'  Tax  Commission,  of  Chicago,  111.  It 
is  supported  by  the  large  fortunes  of  a  few  very  wealthy  men, 
who  made  their  money  destroying  community  life.  The  object  Is 
to  hire  prominent  women  over  the  country  to  be  a  "front"  for  the 
Interstate,  absentee-owned  chain  stores,  and  carry  on  a  deceitful 
and  misleading  fight  in  their  behalf.  Many  prominent  women  have 
become  victims  of  this  treacherous  and  sordid  conspiracy.  In- 
formation is  now  In  my  possession  which  Indicates  enormous  sums 
of  money  have  been  spent  in  organizing  these  associations  locally. 
I  was  astounded  to  learn  that  many  prominent  women,  who  have 
held  rcrpon.slble  positions  with  different  women's  organizations, 
have  accepted  huge  siuns  from  the  owners  of  giant  monopolies  In 
return  for  the  use  of  their  names,  which  carries  with  It  their 
prestige  and  standing.  In  bch.ilf  of  those  who  are  working  against 
the  interest  of  the  plain  people  of  this  country  and  who  would 
deny  to  the  very  children  of  these  misled  mothers  a  fair  and  equal 
opportunity  in  life.  I  am  receiving  Information  from  all  over  th9 
Nation  about  the  activities  of  this  association,  and  I  hope  people 
continue  to  send  me  th*s  Information. 

Deceitful  propaganda  Is  very  damaging  to  the  Interest  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  should  be  exposed 
at  every  opportunity.  As  further  evidence  of  deceitful  and  mis- 
leading propaganda  that  Is  being  published  by  the  interstate  chains 
through  their  100-percent-owned  Institute  of  distribution  should 
be  mentioned  the  stand  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on 
this  bill. 

Chain-store  propagandists  are  still  making  the  false  claim  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  condemned  our  bill.  H.  R.  1. 

MODERN  LOBBT 

Do  any  of  you  recall  the  power  lobby?  Well,  the  power  lobby 
was  amateurish  compared  to  this  modern.  streanUined.  absentee- 
ownership  lobby.  It  is  backed  by  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
spending  huge  sums  of  money  each  month  in  the  effort  to  Influence 
Menr.bers  of  Congress. 

Money  can  hire  brains  and  this  lobby,  having  plenty  of  money, 
has  obtained  the  best  brains  and  the  services  of  the  most  Influen- 
tial people  money  can  buy.  Today  Washington  Is  flooded  with  all 
kinds  of  "legislative  consultants  •  •  •"  and  others,  who  claim 
to  know  how  to  get  things  printed  In  the  newspapers  and  how, 
through  artful  methods,  to  Influence  the  Members  of  Congress. 
These  lobbyists  profess  vast  personal  Influence,  and  I  might  add 
that  with  my  introduction  of  the  Federal  chain-store  tax  bill,  many 
lobbyist  slaves  of  the  money  masters  have  enjoyed  steady  employ- 
ment. 

Here  Is  another  Illustration  of  chain-store  pressure  methods: 

Away  from  Washington,  and  throughout  the  interior  of  our  land, 
the  Interstate  chains  have  compelled  store  managers  to  deliver  sets 
of  eight  form  letters  to  customers.  They  try  to  persuade  customers, 
through  the  use  of  incorrect  data,  to  write  letters  to  Congressmen, 
urging  them  to  oppose  the  Federal  chain-store  tax  bill. 

These  letters  are  written  on  stationery  supplied  gratis  by  the  in- 
testate chains.  When  written  they  are  turned  In.  unsealed,  to 
local  chain-store  cfllces.  After  examination  by  chain  officials,  the 
letters  are  sealed,  stamped,  and  mailed  to  Washington. 

I  admit  that  this  Is  attention-getting  propaganda.  But  I  believe 
that  the  average  Member  of  Congress  gives  more  serious  considera- 
tion to  one  uninspired  letter  from  a  good  mother  or  father,  with  the 
vision  to  see  local  opportunities  and  local  privileges  slipping  away 
from  their  children  and  Into  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  money  masters 
of  Wall  Street,  than  he  gives  to  a  hundred  chaln-lnsplred  letters. 

They  are  also  commencing  a  presstire  campaign  by  telegraph. 

WHAT   ATTORNET   GENERAL   MITRPHT    SAm   ABOtTT    INDEPENDENT   BUSINESS 

Attorney  General  Prank  Murphy,  who  was  recently  sworn  In  as  a 
member  of  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Cotirt,  and  who  U  one  of  the 
best  and  ablest  men  in  this  Nation,  made  this  statement  about  the 
necessity  of  preserving  Independent  btislness:         .     .  ^   .  ^.  „„ 

"Trusts  and  monopolies  In  America  have  been  fostered  and  pro- 
moted in  the  past  by  the  Federal  Government  to  such  an  extent 
Satthey  vU-tu^y  have  wiped  out  the  small  Independent  business- 
man. We  must  restore  this  Independent  businessman  or  we  will  be 
a  nation  of  corporation  peons  In  another  decade. 

"The  day  Is  already  here  when  a  boy  graduating  from  college  can 
aeek  a  career  only  In  some  monopolistic  enterprise  If  he  has  any 
hope  whatever  of  achieving  comparative  success  »   .^^  ^,.„„ 

•^e  have  come  to  the  point  of  making  Jokes  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  comer  grocer." 

PRESIDDTT  OF  THS  UNTTID  STATES  ON   ABSENTEE  OWNEKSHTP 
The  President  of  the  United  States  visited  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
and  in  his  speech  on  October  2.  1937.  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  he 

"^^-The  concentration  of  o'wnershlp  and  control  of  Industry  Is  fatal 
to  the  operation  of  competitive  economy.  Concentration  destroys 
the   sources   and   possiblllUea   of  competition,    and   the   antitrust 


statutes  attempt  to  check  It;  btit  the  cdtirts,  blind  to  this  purpose. 

have  said   size  is  no  offense.'  "  w._^     — —  -# 

Concentration  of  corporate  ownership  of  wealth,  chiefly  means  oi 

production,  has  proceeded  to  a  surprising  degree.    In  1932.  aroord- 

Ing  to  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  63  percent 
of  all  corporate-owned  assets  in  this  country  was  held  by  <J18  cor- 
porations, which  constitutes  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
number  of  corporations  reporting.  Five  percent  of  the  corporations 
owned  85  percent  of  all  the  corporate-owned  wealth  in  1932.  More 
than  60  percent  of  all  the  net  income  enjoyed  by  corporations  In 
1932  went  to  232  corporations,  while  of  the  country's  manufacturing 
corporations  1.2  percent  of  the  total  number  accounted  for  63  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  net  profits.  In  1934,  the  only  group  of  cor- 
porations to  earn  an  aggregate  net  profit  was  the  group  whose  assets 
exceeded  $50,000,000.  Thus,  the  process  of  concentration  was 
continuing. 

There  was  likewise  a  high  degree  of  concentration  In  the  owner- 
ship of  these  corporations;  1929  was  a  banner  year  for  stock  owner- 
ship, and  In  that  year  the  3.28  percent  of  the  population  who  filed 
individual  income-tax  returns  accovmted  for  the  receipt  of  more 
than  83  percent  of  all  dividends  paid  to  Individuals.  And  78  percent 
of  tho.se  dividends  reported  were  received  by  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  our  population. 

In  1933  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  statistics  show  that 
there  were  only.  1,747.740  taxable  Individual  Incomes  In  the  United 
States  and  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  property  reported  as  passing 
by  death  was  found  in  less  than  4  percent  of  the  estates.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  Brookings  Institution's  studies  In  1929, 
which  reports  that  about  6.000,000  families,  or  21  percent  of  all 
families,  had  family  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  annually,  and 
that  36.000  families  in  the  high-Income  brackets  received  as  much 
of  our  national  Income  In  that  year  as  11,000,000  families  with  the 
lowest  Incomes. 

Even  these  statistics  do  not  properly  measure  the  degree  of  con- 
centration of  control  of  Industry  for  by  holding  companies  and 
Interlocking  directorates  many  corporations  may  be  under  a  single 
control  and  there  Is  no  discernible  limit  to  the  centralizing 
tendency. 

This  Is  a  strong  argument  In  favor  of  local  ownership  and  against 
absentee  ownership  or  control  of  any  business  that  can  be  con- 
ducted by  local  people. 

I  hope  no  one  will  overlook  what  the  President  said  In  the  pre- 
ceding statement  relative  to  the  local  merchant,  local  manufac- 
ttirer.  local  banker,  and  local  utility  man. 

Notice  the  Indictment  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
made  against  the  chain  store.  The  logical  and  reasonable  argu- 
ment that  he  has  presented  against  absentee  ownership  cannot  be 
answered  by  representatives  of  the  Interstate  chains. 

PRESmSNT  COMMENTS  ON  BAD  EFFECTS   OF  CHAIN  BTOKKS 

In  addition  to  this  statement  by  our  President  at  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  he  also  stated : 

"This  concentration  of  buslncES  accounts  In  large  part  for  the 
lost  Influence  of  big  business,  and  Its  press,  and  Its  legal  lackeys, 
and  Us  business  organizations.  In  legislative  and  election  struggles. 
Forty  years  ago  big  business  had  as  its  ally  in  every  town  and  set- 
tlement the  local  merchant.  Each  was  a  leading  citizen,  on  whom 
many  depended  for  information  and  leadership  as  well  as  for 
credit  and  Jobs.  This  type  of  man  has  largely  gone.  Why  he  has 
gone  makes  little  difference. 

"In  the  place  of  this  strong  and  leading  Individual  Is  a  managing 
clerk  at  the  chain  store  who  cannot  make  a  credit  sale,  and  a  local 
superintendent  for  the  factory.  The  local  bank  la  closed  and 
nobody  who  has  more  authority  than  a  bill  collector  represents  the 
utility  In  most  communities.  Big  business  has  found  It  to  Its 
advantage  to  rotate  even  these  men  so  that  no  one  of  them  Is 
left  in  the  community  long  enough  to  get  his  roots  established  or 
to  really  become  a  part  of  the  life  about  liim,  to  become  a  property 
owner,  or  to  he  regarded  as  a  fellow  cltlssen  by  those  among  whom 
he  dwells  as  a  representative  of  an  absentee  control. 

"Thus,  big  business  has  destroyed  Its  own  defense,  It  has  de- 
voured Its  own  young.  I'he  small -btislness  man  who  used  to  be 
our  most  ardent  capitalist  and  the  mcst  uncompromising  of  con- 
servatives has  been  crushed,  or  merged,  or  consolidated,  or  other- 
wise retired.  This  has  brought  about  a  subtle  change  not  only  In 
economic  life,  but  In  social  and  political  life  as  well.  There  are 
values  In  local  Independence  and  responsibility  which  are  being 
sacrificed  to  halance-sheet   values. 

"The  process  seems  not  to  be  discernible  to.  or  appreciated  by, 
the  people  who  dominate  the  large  industries  In  our  great  cities. 
It  Is  plainly  discernible  to  those  who  live  In  smaUer  cities  and  see 
the  life  of  the  commimlty  as  a  whole." 

INTERSTATE  CHAINS  FAIR-WEATHER  FRIENDS  OF  LOCAL  COMMONTTnES 

Foreign-owned  chain  stores  take  away  local  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities that  formerly  enabled  local  citizens  to  assume  local  relief, 
assistance,  and  responslbUlty.  They  never  fall  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  farm  products.  They  are  leeches  who  move  In  after  a 
tovm  Is  well  established  as  a  lively  business  commtmlty,  and  the 
first  to  leave  when  a  town  is  overtaken  by  drought,  cyclone,  epi- 
demic or  other  unforeseen  disaster.  They  charge  different  prices 
m  different  cities  In  the  rame  State,  and  even  In  the  same  city, 
according  to  the  competition  from  the  Independent  merchant 
across  the  sUeet.  who  Is  marked  as  the  next  victim. 
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nns  or  cuMwuuTOM  on  intT  ouuni  v  nt  tri  uhiiiu  vtai 

Ttiere  mr*  3.070  oounties  In  these  United  States.  In  erery  county 
there  Is  one  (ood  town — ^usually  the  county  seat — ^that  has  con- 
crete highways  leading  to  It  from  every  section  of  the  cotmty.  A 
few  ao-caUf-d  wUe  men  In  the  East  baye  ooncplred  to  get  control 
of  rctaU  distribution  In  this  country. 

They  know  that  U  they  can  get  control  of  the  retail  business  in 
these  S.070  oounty-seat  towns  that  they  can  control  the  retaO 
bu-slness  of  this  Nation,  lliey  know.  too.  that  when  they  get  this 
control  that  they  can  dictate  to  the  peojtle  from  whom  they  buy 
the  price  that  they  miut  accept;  and  at  the  same  time  they  wQI 
dictate  to  the  consumers  the  price  that  they  must  pay.  The  inter- 
state ehaln-«tare  system  should  be  stopped.  It  is  absolutely  de- 
stroying local  community  life  in  our  Nation.  It  is  responsible  for 
unemployment  and  relief.  We  did  not  have  a  Federal  relief  prob- 
lem until  the  local  oonununltles  were  weakened  by  Interstate 
chain  stares  siphoning  the  net  profits  into  the  hands  of  their 
abaentee  owxkers. 

LOAMS  TO  CMAU.  »oauf«aa 

Itr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  suggest  one  thing  about  loans  to  small 
buslneaa.  Recently  a  witness  before  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee  testified — I  think  it  was  last  week:  at  least  It 
came  to  my  desk  last  week — txx  a  way  that  was  very  Interesting  on 
the  question  of  kmns  to  small  business.  He  testified  that  6<9.9 
percent  of  the  rseerTes  of  life-insurance  companlea  are  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  people  within  a  radixis  of  25  miles,  in  New  York 
City  and  Newark.  N.  J.,  which  Is  Just  across  the  Hudson  RlTer  from 
New  York. 

Fifty -six  percent  of  the  reserres  of  the  Ufe-lnsxirance  companies 
are  in  the  banda  of  a  few  people  within  a  radius  of  36  miles,  in  New 
York  City  and  Newark.  N.  J.  Tlioae  life-insurance  offlclais  testified 
that  they  did  not  consider  loans  to  business  of  less  than  $150,000; 
and  most  of  them  •aoo.OOO  and  •360.000. 

So  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  with  you  gentlemen  is 
that  as  we  encourage  bigness  through  banks,  insiiranoe  companies, 
interstate  chains,  and  ail  other  oonoeras  that  necessarily  help  one 
another,  the  small  man  Is  not  helped,  and  if  the  small  man  goes 
out  of  the  picture,  it  will  put  our  country  into  a  much  worse 
condition  than  it  Is  today. 

In  fact  Independent  business  built  this  country,  and  the  same 
type  of  business  which  built  this  country  up  to  1920  shoiild  be 
allowed  to  continue  as  Independent  business.  But  since  that  time, 
all  of  these  great  money-making  businesses  have  been  bought  up 
by  a  few  and  the  money  drained  Into  the  hands  of  a  few  people. 


WHAT 


TOUWa  MAM  WHO  WAMTB  TO  OO  IMTO  BTOIMaBST 


Now.  If  you  were  a  banker.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  some  young  man 
who  had  worked  in  a  store  10  years  and  was  qualified  to  go  out  on 
his  own.  just  as  they  used  to — let  us  say  in  a  clothing  store — 
decide  that  he  wanted  to  t>e  In  a  store  for  himself.  If  he  were  to 
come  to  you  and  say.  "Now.  I  have  910,000.  I  have  saved  that 
money.  I  have  not  spent  anything.  I  want  to  go  into  business." 
I  believe  that  II  the  chairman  of  this  committee  were  the  banker, 
he  would  say.  "Young  man,  dont  do  that.  You  have  not  got  a 
chance.  I  would  not  mind  putting  up  a  little  money,  becaiise  you 
have  got  $10,000.  and  you  can  give  me  good  security,  but  why 
shoxild  I  encourage  you  to  lose  your  own  money?  You  have  not 
got  a  chance." 

Well,  the  young  fellow  will  say.  T  will  go  out  here  Into  the 
suburbs.  There  is  a  nice  place  out  there.  I  have  built  up  good  will 
among  the  people  there.  They  all  like  me.  I  go  to  church;  I  go  to 
Sunday  school:  I  take  an  mterest  in  civic  affairs:  I  have  lots  cf 
friends:  X  am  a  Boy  Scout  master.  I  have  taken  an  active  interest 
In  all  worthy  undertakings  for  the  people.  Why  coxild  I  not  build 
up  a  good  trade  out  there?" 

I  imagine  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  if  he  were  the 
banker,  would  say.  "Young  man.  you  might  get  your  business  built 
up  and  popularised,  and  then  one  of  these  Interstate  chains  will 
come  in  and  eatabllah  themselves  right  next  to  you." 

The  young  man  would  say.  "Well.  I  can  compete  with  them." 

"But,  oh.  no;  you  cannot,"  the  banker  would  say.  "They  are  not 
dependent  upon  that  one  store.  They  have  thousands  of  stores. 
They  can  sell  at  a  loss  until  they  put  you  out  of  bxislness  and  then 
put  their  prices  up  and  make  back  their  losses  in  extra  profits. 
They  can  use  the  profits  that  they  have  made  elsewhere,  where  they 
have  already  destroyed  the  independent  merchant." 

■upvoas  rr  IS  A  fum  iuvh  tax 

That  situation  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  exist,  and  it 
will  not  be.  if  this  bill  Is  passed.  It  is  a  reasonable  bill.  The  rates 
are  not  ezocsalTe.  It  Is  not  a  death  sentence.  It  is  not  a  ptinltive 
tax 

But  suppose  n  is  a  punitive  tax?  I  believe  the  first  bill  passed 
by  Coi^Tws  when  It  met  in  1790  was  a  tariff  bill,  was  it  not,  Mr. 
Chairmanf  I  have  beard  that  said.  What  is  a  tariff?  You  do  not 
find  the  word  "tartlT'  in  the  Constitution.  Why  did  Congress  pass 
the  tariff  bill?  Why  was  It  allowed  to?  Because  it  was  a  tax.  The 
protsetlve  tariff  Is  a  punitive  tax.  that  U  aU  it  Is. 

Mr.  Kmotsom.  You  say  the  wocd  "tariff"  Is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution.  But  you  will  find  the  words  "customs  duties,"  which 
represent  a  synonynous 
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Ux.  Patmam.  I  know:  but  they  do  not  expect  to  collect  those 
duties.  If  they  collect  the  duties,  then  It  would  not  be  effective. 
The  tariff  is  only  effective  If  It  falls  to  coUect  duties. 

Mr.  Kmtjtbom.  I  do  not  think  that  I  quite  follow  you. 

Mr.  Patmam.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has  had  lots  of  experience 
In  tariff  matters:  several  times  as  much  as  I  have  had.  I  believe 
that  be  win  admit  that  the  tariff  rates,  where  they  are  high,  are 
high  because  they  are  not  supposed  to  collect  customs  duties  under 
the  tariff  laws.  The  object  la  protection,  to  keep  the  goods  out. 
If  they  come  In  and  pay  customs  duties,  then  the  tariff  has  failed: 
it  Is  not  sxifllclently  high,  according  to  the  theory  of  those  who  aro 
in  sympathy  with  It. 

Mr.  KinrrsoN   Do  you  subscribe  to  the  theory  of  protection? 

Mr.  Patmam.  Well.  I  do  not  want  to  get  off  on  that  subject.  I  am 
not  talking  about  tariffs  now  I  was  Jtist  mentioning  It  as  an 
illustration.     But  I  say  It  Is  a  perfect  illustration. 

Mr.  BAcCoBMACx.  I  think  we  will  limit  the  exanUnatlon  to  the 
subject  before  us. 

Mr.  Patmam.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  one  or  two  brief  statements 
here  which  I  should  like  to  Include  in  the  record  before  I  close. 

Mr.  McCosMACK.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Patmam.  Mr.  Willis  J.  Balllnger.  director  of  studies  and  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  testified  before 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee.  February  28,  1839. 
In  this  statement  to  the  Committee,  he  said : 

"Some  of  them  directly  affect  the  consumer,  others  provide 
materials  to  a  multitude  of  small  Industries,  and  still  others  are  of 
pilmary  Interest  to  the  producers  of  raw  materials  who  must  sell 
in  a  market  where  monopolies  are  the  only  buyers. 

"In  the  Ccmmlssloci's  opinion,  one  of  the  gravest  problems  before 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  is  one  of  recom- 
mending suitable  changes  In  our  present  laws  which  will  lead  to  an 
effective  encoviragement  and  protection  to  free  initiative  in  business. 

"To  avoid  the  degeneration  into  totalitarian  control,  something 
that  we  know  as  free  Initiative  must  be  permitted  and  encouraged. 

"A  cancer  may  live  successfully  at  the  expense  of  the  body  of 
Its  victim  only  imtll  It  kills  the  body  and  dies  with  it.  There 
appear  to  be  symptoms  Indicating  that  monopoly  has  so  far  weak- 
ened the  body  of  capitalism  that  both  are  In  danger  of  dlasolutlcn. 
to  be  followed,  as  In  other  nations,  by  some  kind  of  authoritarian 
social  order  which  should  be  highly  distasteful  to  the  American 
people." 

It  Is  In  competitive  markets  that  mankind  has  made  his  greatest 
progress  to  all  civilizations  that  seek  to  rise  to  higher  levels  of 
economic  achievement. 

"American  Industry  baa  always  thriven,  when  it  has  thriven  at 
all,  on  freedom:  it  has  never  thriven  on  monopoly. 

TJmlt  individual  opportunity,  restrict  the  field  of  originative 
achievement,  and  you  have  cut  out  the  heart  and  root  of  all  pros- 
perity. You  cannot  use  monopoly  In  order  to  serve  a  free  people. 
We  purpose  to  prevent  monopoly  by  law.  to  see  to  It  that  the 
methods  by  which  monopoly  are  built  up  are  legally  nruide  Im- 
possible. We  design  that  private  limitations  on  Individual  enter- 
prise sliall  be  removed  so  that  the  next  generation  of  youngsters, 
as  they  come  along,  will  not  have  to  become  proteges  of  trusts  but 
wUl  be  free  to  go  about  making  their  own  lines  what  they  will." 
biggest  lobbt  im  histost 

We  are  opposed  In  our  fight  against  interstate  chain  stores  by  a 
fourteen  and  one-half  billion  dollar  lobby.  The  biggest  Icbby  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

M^.  Carl  Byolr.  president  of  Carl  B]rolr  Associates.  Inc..  and 
public  relations  counsel  for  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co..  made  a 
speech  at  Rye.  N.  Y..  September  19.  1938.  before  the  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  in  which  he.  ac- 
cording to  the  printed  proceedings,  stated: 

"I  have  clients  in  American  Industry  with  assets  of  $14  500  - 
000.000." 

How  much  Is  $14,500,000,000?  It  Is  twice  as  much  as  all  the 
moiMy  in  circulation  in  the  United  States.  It  is  equal  to  the 
value  of  all  the  retail  stores  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  equal  to 
the  value  of  all  the  public  utilities  In  the  United  States.  I  esti- 
mate that  this  vast  aggregation  of  wealth  Includes  90  percent  of 
all  the  national  advertising  In  this  country 

Why  do  Collier's.  Saturday  Evening  Poet.  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
many  other  large  publlcatloru  want  big  concerns  instead  of  Fmall 
ones?  The  answer  is  simple  If  the  citizens  of  every  town  owned 
Its  own  utilities,  these  publications  would  not  get  thousands  cf 
dollars  a  day  or  week  for  full -page  advertisements  from  one  utility 
concern.  Instead  the  local  newspapers  all  over  the  country  would 
benefit  from  such  advertising.  If  any  line  of  business  or  Industry 
Is  owned  or  controlled  by  a  few  people  in  one  city,  the  owners  of 
the  big  newspapers  and  magazines  have  little  trouble  and  practically 
no  expense  obtaining  advertUlng  of  tremendous  value  to  ihem. 
Whereas,  if  such  business  Is  separated  Into  smaller  imlts  and  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  the  smaller  newspapers  get  more  of  the 
advertising  and  the  larger  ones  less.  It  Is  in  the  selfish  Interest  of 
the  owners  of  the  means  of  communication.  Including  the  news- 
paper and  magazine,  the  radio,  and  the  newsreel.  that  a  few  people 
control  all  business.  Industry,  and  banking.  Therefore  they  may  be 
expected  to  oppose  any  proposed  law  that  will  retard,  restrict,  or 
prevent  absentee  or  foreign  ownership  of  buslneaa. 
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Why  the  fonrteen-and -one-half -bOllon-drflar  boast?  ThU  four- 
teen-blUlon-and-five-hundred-mlUlon  sUtement  by  Mr.  Byolr  was 
evidently  made  for  the  following  purposes: 

First,  to  let  the  newspapers  of  the  country  know  that  he  controls 
enough  advertising  to  deternUne  whether  or  not  any  one  newspaper 
which  is  dependent  ujxsn  advertising  U  able  to  survive  in  business. 
By  making  this  threat,  newspapers  that  are  dependent  upon  adver- 
tising lor  support  will  be  very-  reluctant  to  fall  to  print  and  fall  to 
eive  eood  publicity  to  any  statement  that  Is  sent  to  them  by  Mr.  Carl 
Byolr  and  will  very  quickly  throw  mto  the  wastebasket  anything 
against  his  interest.  ,,,,»», 

Second  to  threaten  every  member  of  the  legislatures  In  ail  oi  tne 
States  Members  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  all  other  public 
offlclais  who  have  the  power  to  restrict  or  curb  absentee  ownership 
of  business  It  advl.ses  them  cf  his  Infiuence  over  the  press  and  lets 
them  know  that  It  Is  within  his  power  to  injure  them  poiitically  if 
they  oppose  his  Wall  Street  clients. 

■nilrd  to  ad\-lse  the  country  that  he  possesses  tremendous  power 
over  means  of  communication  to  the  people,  which  results  In  ob- 
taining favorable  publicity  for  what  he  wants  and  the  Playjng 
down-  or  the  stopping  of  all  news  that  might  be  helpful  to  inde- 

**Mr*Bvol"^3  statement  Is  an  admission  that  the  rich  people  of  the 
Nation  have  pooled  their  wealth,  their  advantages,  their  advertising: 
and  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people. 

Mr.  Byolr  said  In  the  same  speech:  ,        w 

"It  Is  necessary  to  create  orRanlzation  to  bring  that  force  of  puo- 
Uc  opinion  to  bear  on  the  legislators  or  Congressmen  or  elected  pub- 
Uc  offlclais     That  Is  a  thing  that  remains  yet  to  be  done." 

In  the  same  speech  he  quoted: 

"If  I  were  a  politician  and  I  wanted  to  make  a  public  reputa- 
Ucn  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  I  wculd  have  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  I  would  pick  the  Patman  bill  " 

In  other  words  Mr.  Bvolr  says  that  the  Patman  bill  Is  right;  that 
public  opinion  will  support  it:  that  public  men  can  make  a  great 
name  for  themselves  by  advocating  it;  but  he.  Mr  Carl  Byolr.  is 
such  an  export  at  directing  the  minds  of  the  American  people  and 
teaching  them  what  to  think  and  what  to  believe  that  he  can  take 
the  millions  of  dollars  furnished  to  him  each  year  for  that  purpose, 
backed  by  the  advertising  of  the  concerns  worth  fourteen  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars,  and  cause  the  American  people  to  oppose  a  bill 
that  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Benefits,  propaganda  a  powerful  weapon:  Distortion  and  deceit 
accompanied  by  suppression  of  opponents'  views  represent  a  very 
powerful  weapon      The  people  are  ^tUng  wise  to  deceitful  propa- 

Mr  Byolr  has  not  agreed  to  make  Congressmen  believe  that  black 
is  white  or  that  white  Is  black,  but  he  has  taken  upon  himself  a 
task  Just  as  extraordinary,  and  that  is  to  make  Congressmen  be- 
lieve that  It  is  in  thr  Interest  of  the  country  for  local  buglness  to 
be  destroyed,  private  Initiative  crushed,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion concentrated  into  a  few  hands. 

In  addre.sslng  that  group  of  chain-store  representatives,  he  said: 

"You  had  better  sit  down  and  assess  yourself  at  $20.  $40,  $80,  or 
$80  a  store,  and  had  better  put  It  in  a  fund." 

That  was  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  should  Immediately 
raise  from  three  to  twelve  million  dollars  and  put  It  In  a  fund. 
This  fund  would  be  in  addition  to  the  one  already  created  by  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co  .  which  aggregates  millions  of  dollars. 
Ttjey  are  people  who  believe  they  can  take  a  large  slu-sh  fund  and 
control   State  legislatures   and   Congress. 

DISCLOStraES    or    CONCaESSlONAI.    INVESTlCATrNG    COMMrrTEE 

When  I  was  chairman  of  a  congressional  committee  In  1935  and 
1936  investigating  large-scale  buying  and  selling,  cur  committee 
dtscovervd  from  tcsilmony  that  among  the  things  many  of  the 
people  who  were  now  opposing  us  in  this  fight  against  an  Inter- 
state store  monopoly  were  guilty  of  were  the  following: 

(1)  Conspiracy  to  obtain  fcontnrt  of  retaU  distribution  America: 

(2)  Stopped  the  showing  of  a  picture.  Forward.  America,  which 
was  favorable  to  Independent  business: 

(3)  Attempted  through  Influence  to  have  otir  commJttee  appoint 
as  our  principal  Investigator  a  man  who.  it  was  later  discovered, 
was  employed  by  chain-store  Interests  under  Investigation; 

(4)  Organized  what  they  called  a  cornstalk  brigade,  which  was 
composed  of  key  farm  leaders,  whom  they  paid  to  go  before  legis- 
latures and  pose  as  farmers'  representatives  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  certain  legislation.  „.  ^  ,         ♦-. 

(5)  Employed  influential  men  in  each  State  who  were  close  to 
members  of  the  legislature  and  the  Governor  and  who  could  stop 

legislation  they  were  opposed  to.  ,     .       *  ^  „  ♦k^, 

(6)  They  admitted  that  their  attorneys  were  instructed  if  they 
cotild  not  succeed  In  defeating  a  bill  in  a  State  legislature  to  get 
some  amendment  adopted  which  sotinded  good,  but  wotild  cause  the 
law  to  be  declared  unconstitutional  If  passed.  j  ,    «. 

(7)  Employed  influential  people  on  contingent  basis  to  defeat 
legislation.  That  Is.  If  the  bill  did  not  pass  a  certain  session,  they 
received  a  certain  large  amount  of  money.  If  it  did  pass,  they  did  not 
receive  anything 
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(8)  Faked  consumer  groups  were  organised  to  deceive  ^«  P^P**; 
and  at  some  meetings  held  by  certain  groups  every  person  attenaing 
was  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  IntersUte  cori>orate  chains. 

(9)  Schools  were  held  to  teach  their  representatives  how  to  oe- 
ceive  the  people.  . 

(10)  They  had  unlimited  funds,  whicli  were  used  for  bribery,  ae- 
celt.  trickery,  and  treachery. 

(11)  They  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  newspapers  that  carriea 
their  advertising  to  print  nothing  aboui;  Independent  busmess,  but 
boost  absentee-owned  business. 


They 


ABSETinZ  AND  rORTIOM  OWMEBSHIP 

Interstate  chains  are  making  ghost  to-svns  all  over  America, 
are  especially  objectionable  for  the  foUoxvlng  reasons: 

First.  Interstate  chain  stores  cause  three  major  evils — monopoly, 
community  destruction,  and  money  and  credit  concentration. 

Second,  foreign-owned  chain  stores  constitute  a  conspiracy  by  a 
few  big  bankers  to  obtain  control  of  retail  distribution,  national 
flrances,  and  create  a  private  monopoly 

Third,  the  few  men  who  control  the  few  banks  that  rule  the 
corporate  and  much  of  the  Nation's  private  wealth  are  interlocked 
In  directorates  with  the  few  big  chain-store  systems:  24  banks 
own  one-third  of  the  banking  resources  of  the  entire  Nation,  and 
13  of  the  24  are  In  New  York  City. 

Fourth,  farmers  are  being  ruined  by  the  Interstate  chain-store 
system.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  facts  which  prove 
that  under  the  Interstate  chain-store  isystem  conFumers  pay  more 
and  farmers  get  less  Low-Income  groups.  Instead  of  being  helped 
by  the  chains   are  hard  hit  by  them. 

Fifth,  the  octopuslike  foreign-owned  chains  are  Invading  small 
cities  and  towns  and  making  unsafe  aU  lines  of  btisiness. 

Sixth,  we  must  crush  monopoly  or  monopoly  will  crush  us. 

Gontlcmcn,  I  have  finished  my  statement.  If  there  are  any 
qupstlons  that  members  of  the  committee  should  like  to  ask  me.  I 
should  be  glad  to  yield  and  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr  McCoRMACK.  It  Is  now  a  little  after  12  and  the  House  Is  in 
session  The  House  has  a  very  Important  bill  before  It  today.  I 
think  It  would  be  better  If  we  adjourned  at  this  time  untU  tomorrow 
at  10  o'clock,  when  members  will  have  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  *._« 

If  there  Is  no  objection,  the  committee  wlU  adjourn  at  this  time 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

(Whereupon,   the   committee   adjotirned.  to  meet  on  Thtirsday, 

March  28,  1940,  at  10  a.  m.) 


An  Adequate  Navy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  16  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    DAVID    I.    WAISH,    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 
BEI-ORE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  iisk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  15,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

These  are  momentous  days  In  world  affairs  and  human  destiny — ■ 
mcmentovis  lor  aU  nations  and  aU  peoples  everywhere  on  earth. 
In  many  respects  and  for  many  peoples  they  are  terrifying  and 
Uaglc  days. 

We  In  this  land  of  freedom,  at  the  sume  time  that  we  give  thanks 
for  ovu  escape  from  the  holocaust  of  war  which  now  engulfs  Eu- 
rope, must  give  thought— more  thought,  I  venture  to  stiggest,  than 
ever  before — on  ways  and  means  of  our  own  protection  and  pres- 
ervation, coupled  with  a  high  resolve,  tit  all  costs  and  at  all  hazards, 
to  stay  out  of  the  war  In  Etu-ope.  Let  vis  not  be  beguiled  with  the 
notion  that  we  can  make  a  late  entry,  bring  a  quick  victory,  and 
then  get  out  unscathed  and  resume  peacetime  pursuits  and  pre- 
serve our  democracy. 

Let  us  face  the  stem  reality  that  the  moment  we  enter  the  war 
the  mobilization  of  indtistry  and  th-j  dictatorship  which  wlU  of 
necessity  then  ensue.  In  conjimctlon  with  the  existing  enormous 
Federal  debt,  may  seal  the  doom  of  our  own  democracy. 
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However,  we  are  here  today,  not  to  dlswrurse  on  the  subject  of 
fcreiRTj  policy  or  ntutrallty.  nor  to  debate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Isolationist  versus  the  Internationalist,  but  rather  upon  the  subject, 
An  Adequate  Navy.  It  Is  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  spoken  many 
timew  and  to  which  I  have  devoted  much  consideration  and  study 
during  my  years  of  service  In  the  Senate  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

Ind«^.  th"j  Is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution to  speak  about  our  Navy  in  terms  of  our  national  defense, 
which  18  but  another  phrase  for  an  adeqiiate  Navy,  for  the  measure 
of  Its  adequacy  is  the  measure  of  ovir  national-defense  needs. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  days  when  the  U.  8. 
frigate  Constitution — Old  Ironsides,  though  her  sides  were  only 
oaken  plank — fought  the  frigate  Guerriere  on  August  19.  1812.  off 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
battle  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  on  March  8.  1863 — the  first 
real  ironclads. 

We  have  com*  a  long  way  since  cur  Navy  sank  the  Spanish  Fleet 
of  Admiral  Cervera  as  tt  sought  to  escape  from  Habana  Harbor  In 
1898  and  since  Admiral  Dewey  steamed  into  Manila  Bay. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  close  cf  the  World  War,  and 
•  long,  long  way  since  the  Naval  Disarmament  Limitation  Treaty 
of  Washington  in  1923. 

At  that  time  we  had  the  largest  Navy  in  the  world  as  a  conse- 
quence of  our  rapid  expansion  and  construction  during  the  World 
War.  By  the  treaty  of  1922.  signed  by  the  5  great  powers,  and 
as  our  contribution  to  the  cause  of  disarmament,  and  as  a  means 
to  world  peace,  we  scrapped  18  battleships  then  afloat,  and.  in  addi- 
tion, abandoned  11  capital  ships  then  In  various  stages  of  construc- 
tion, comprising  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  of  combat 
ships. 

We  always  speak  of  oin*  Navy  as  our  first  line  of  defense  and  this 
Is  so  because  any  conceivable  enemy  invader  must  first  cross  either 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean  to  reach  our  shores. 

We  Invariably  describe  our  Navy  as  planned  and  maintained  solely 
for  national  defense,  and  this  is  so  because  any  war  of  aggression 
or  conquest  by  the  United  States  is  utterly  inconceivable:  nor  do 
we  prcpose  to  assume  a  rcle  of  International  policeman. 

We  customarily  lock  upon  our  Navy  as  a  whole  fleet  of  majestic 
battleships,  mighty  cruisers,  swift  destroyers,  and  silent  submarines, 
and  this  is  natural  because  although  the  Navy  in  reality  Is  a  com- 
posite and  complex  organization,  the  ficet  Is  Its  central,  paramount, 
and  most  integral  {xart. 

Th»  question  of  what  constitutes  an  adequate  Navy  for  our  na- 
tional defense  admits  of  no  precise  definition.  One  of  the  several 
factors  is  the  corrparatlve  naval  strength  of  the  various  world 
powers.     Another  important  factor  is  world  conditions. 

When  we  signed  the  partial  disarmament  treaty  In  1923  we  took 
the  position  that  an  adequate  Navy  for  the  United  States  was  one 
equal  In  size  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  in  a  ratio  of  5-3  with  the 
Navy  of  Japtn.    We  adhered  In  theory  to  this  definite  concept,  or 

to  this  yardstick  of  adequacy  from  that  date  to  the  expiration  of 
the  limitation  treaties  on  December  31.  1936.  although  in  fact  we 
at  no  time  in  this  period  actually  had  or  actually  provided  for  a 
Navy  that  approached  these  ratios.  In  fact,  from  that  day  to  the 
present,  while  we  have  undertaken  a  large  construction  program. 
otir  Navy  has  never  been  on  a  5-5-3  ratio  as  planned  to  be  adequate 
for  us  In  peacetimes.  Today  the  Navy  cf  Great  Britain  Is  larger 
than  ours  and  all  the  information  available  from  Japan  Is  that  her 
Navy  !s  in  excess  of  the  5-5-3  ratio. 

What  the  Great  Britain  Navy  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  present 
World  War  no  one  can  prophesy  at  this  time.  It  may  be  greater  or 
it  may  t>e  less  than  it  is  now.  We  do  know  that  Japan  Is  building 
naval  vestsels  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity.  We  know  that  Italy  la 
engaged  In  a  large-scale  naval-construction  program.  We  know  that 
Germany  aspires  to  be  a  great  naval  power. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  we  may  determine  what  may  be  an  ade- 
quate Navy  for  our  national  defense,  in  the  light  of  present  world 
conditions.  There  are  no  treaty  limits  today.  The  5-5-3  ratio  has 
been  abandoned.  Events  have  demonstrated  that  treaties  and 
International  peace  pacts  afford  no  guaranty  of  peace  and  afford  no 
security. 

We  are  facing  today  disheartening  realities  and  are  forced  to 
the  reailzatlon  that  our  only  security  lies  in  the  strength  of  our 
Navy  to  prevent  any  power  or  group  of  powers  from  invading  us. 

I  am  not  departing  from  the  concept  that  we  are  speaking  and 
thinking  only  In  terms  of  defense — not  In  terms  of  aggression.  No 
American  wants  a  Navy  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  protection 
of  our  people  and  our  land.  But  to  disregard  all  these  factors  In 
determining  what  is  an  adequate  Navy,  in  view  of  the  present 
European  war,  is  short-Bi^tedneea.  We  cannot  banish  from  our 
minds  in  any  study  of  our  naval-defense  needs  the  poaaible  outcome 
of  the  present  war  in  Europe. 

We  must  reinemt>er  alao  that  when  we  speak  of  an  adequate  Navy. 
we  mean  a  Navy  capable  of  meeting  and  defeating  an  enemy  navy 
at  sea.  and  thereby  preventing  a  blockade,  preventing  bombard- 
ment  of  our  coast,  and  Invaalon  of  our  ihores. 


Congress  dealt  with  the  question  of  naval  construction  and  our 
national  defense  needs  in  1938.  and  adopted  recommendations  of  the 
Navy  experts,  who  presented  a  naval  program  based  upon  our  needs 
foliowlng  the  expiration  of  the  limitation  treaUes  In  1938     The 
program  then  adopted  authorized  an  increase  In  our  Navy  of  about 
20  percent.     Since  that  time  we  have  been  appropriating  increas- 
ingly large  sums  cf  money  to  construct  ships  authorlaed  under  this 
program.     The  Congress   has   before  It    now   a   bill    appropn-latlng 
$967,000,000.  of  which  sum  $340,000,000  represent  naval  vessel  con- 
struction in  various  categories,  for  our  naval  needs  In  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  Jtily  1.  1940.  and  ending  July  1.  1941. 
We  have  by  no  means  completed  the  construction  contemplated 
I    and  authorized  by  the  1938  naval  expansion  bUl.    However,  the  Con- 
1    gress  at  the  present  time  is  considering  not  only  an  acceleration  of 
i   the  construction  program  under  the  1938  act  but.  in  addition.  Is 
I   giving  favorable  consideration  to  legislation  whereby  the  authorized 
1    limits  of  our  Navy  will  be  still  further  enlarged.    This  present  naval 
i    expansion  bill,  upon  which  hearliigs  are  already  being  held  t)efore 
'   the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  Increases  the  authorized 
i    composition  of  the  Navy  from  1.557.470  tons  to  1.734.480  tons— the 
size  of  navies  Is  always  referred  to  In  tonnage  rather  than  in  number 
i    of  vessels.     This   Is  an   Increase  of   167.000  tons   (approximately  21 
vessels)   in  the  following  categories: 

Tons 

(a)  Aircraft  carriers 79.  500 

(b)  Cruisers 66.500 

(c)  Submarines _ 21.000 

It  increases  the  number  of  authorized  naval  airplanes  from  not 
lees  than  3.000  to  not  more  than  4.500;  It  Increases  the  authorized 
number  of  lighter-than-alr  craft  to  a  total  of  not  less  than  12. 
There  are  now  7  blimps  in  service.  It  authorizes  the  President  to 
acquire  and  convert  or  to  undertake  the  construction  of  75,000  tons 
of  auxiliary  vessels — approximately  23. 

We  have  no  assurance  that  If  we  pass  this  bill  and  If  we  build  the 
ships  this  bill  authorizes,  that  we  shall  then  have  attained  our  full 
naval  requirements.  Indeed,  our  naval  experts  warn  us  now  that 
this  program  does  not  represent  our  maximum  future  needs. 

When  we  discuss  the  question  of  the  size  and  number  of  the  ships 
that  may  t>e  necessary  to  successfully  combat  any  enemy  or  group  of 
enemies  that  threaten  to  strike  at  oxir  security  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  than  a  question  of  tonnage  or  steel 
In  our  ships  or  the  numt>er  of  our  aircraft.  It  is  also  a  question  of 
education.  trainlnK.  skill,  and  efficiency  of  the  manpower  of  our 
Navy.  This  is  a  vital  element,  impossible  of  exact  measurement,  but 
I  believe  that  we  have  developed  a  standard  of  efficiency  among  our 
officers  and  enlisted  men  that  Is  unexcelled  by  any  other  nation. 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  United  States  makes  our  prob- 
lem of  adequate  defense  and  national  security  vastly  different  from 
that  of  European  nations  or  Japan.  We  have  on  the  one  hand 
thousands  of  miles  of  seacoast  to  defend  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

We  have  on  the  other  hand  a  vast  ocean  separating  ua  from  any 

and  every  potential  aggressor.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them 
so  long  as  they  are  prevented  from  obtaining  any  base  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  means  that  if  we  are  able 
to  maintain  control  of  the  seas  we  are  reasonably  secure. 

All  this  Indicates  the  importance  and  seriousness  of  our  present 
problem  in  formulating  our  naval  program.  In  the  last  analysis 
we  must  rely  on  the  experts  of  our  country  who  have  been  studying 
all  these  facts  and  whose  lives  are  solely  devoted  to  an  understand- 
ing of  all  the  problems  and  ramifications  relating  to  our  national 
defense. 

Adequate  national  defense  and  preparedness  are  the  only  Insur- 
ance against  war.  Preparedness  for  defense  is  a  neceaslty  so  long 
as  great  armaments,  the  sptrlt  of  fear.  hate,  militant  nationalism, 
arrogance,  and  aggression  linger  in  the  world.  President  Coolldge 
well  said  in  his  Armistice  Day  address  In  1928; 

"All  human  experience  seems  to  demonstrate  that  a  country 
which  makes  reasonable  preparedness  for  defense  is  less  likely  to 
be  subject  to  hostile  attack  and  less  likely  to  .<njffer  a  violation  of 
its  rights  which  might  lead  to  war.  It  Is  our  duty  to  otirselves  and 
to  the  cause  of  civilization,  to  preservation  of  domestic  tranquillity. 
to  our  orderly  and  lawful  relations  with  foreign  people,  to  maintain 
an  adequate  army  and  navy  " 

History — even  our  own  history — fhows  that  war  is  like  the  angel 
of  death.  It  comes  unexpectedly.  It  is  no  respecter  of  nations.  No 
spot  on  earth  has  ever  been  Immune  from  its  devastation.  History 
Is  replete  with  never-ending  conflicts  of  the  human  family,  fighting 
against  subjection  by  mightier  forces  and.  in  return,  fighting 
desperately  to  throw  off  the  oppressor  and  win  t>ack  freedom. 

We  may  hope  for  peace  and  pray  for  peace,  but  we  must  l>e  pre- 
pared to  defend  our  Nation  if  attack  comes.  Let  us  read  the  lessons 
of  history.  Let  not  our  love  for  peace  blind  us  to  the  realities  of 
this  present-day  world  Let  ua  perceive  the  dangers.  Let  us  realize 
the  priceless  values  of  our  homes,  our  loved  ones,  and  our  liberties. 
Let  us  rememtx-r  again  the  words  of  Washington: 

"To  be  prepared  for  war  la  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
peace." 
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Jefferson  Day  Dinner,  Providence,  R.  I. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  16  ilegiilative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON    THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN.  OF  RHODE 
ISLAND.  AND  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Sunday  evening,  at 
the  annual  Jefferson  Day  dinner  held  at  the  Narragansett 
Hotel.  Providence.  R.  I.,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Green]  and  the  Postmaster  General.  Hon.  James  A.  Far- 
ley, were  guests  of  the  evening  and  addressed  the  assemblage. 
I  Bsk  unanimous  consent  that  their  addresses  may  be  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
print^l  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AOORESS    OF    HON     THEODORE    FSANCIS    CBTEN,    OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

It  is  good  to  be  here  with  you  again.  It  is  always  good  to  get 
home  1  am  ejpeciallv  glad  to  attend  thi-s  Jeffersonlan  dinner. 
Thomas  Jeffrr.son  wa-s  the  founder  of  our  party.  Tlie  central  theme 
of  hl«  political  belief  was  the  nobility  cf  the  common  man  On  that 
theme  the  Democratic  Party  was  founded  and  built  and  today  stands 
Arm  It  was  maintained  by  Andrew  Jackson  with  his  frontier 
democracy  by  Grover  Ckvclnnd.  by  Woodrow  WU.son  and  the  new 
freedom,  and  is  now  carried  forward  by  Franltlln  Roosevelt  and  the 
New  Dval 

I  am  plad  to  welcome  here  tonight  another  Arm  believer  In  that 
fund.-^mental  Jeflerpoiiinn  principle  In  the  person  of  a  strong  pillar 
of  the  present  administration,  a  great  administrator,  my  good 
friend  vour  friend,  evervbody's  friend.  Jim  Farley  He  comes  here 
at  personal  inconvenience,  for  which  I  trust  the  warmth  of  our 
heartfelt  w«  Icome  will  In  part  repay  him. 

I  have  been  n^ked  to  talk  to  you  about  certain  recent  events  In 
Rhcde  Islnnd  which  have  gained  Nation-wide  publicity,  and  which 
have  brought  shame  to  the  good  name  of  our  State  Let  me  sum- 
marize Just  what  has  happened  In  our  National  Capitol  since  this 
Wire-tapping  escapade  ^-as  exixjsed. 

After  learning  that  the  telephone  wires  leading  to  the  home  of 
Mayor  McCcy  of  Pawtiicket.  and  the  home  and  offices  of  Attorney 
General  Jackvcny  had  been  tapped,  I  Introduced  In  the  United 
States  Senate  a  resolution  directing  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  "to  make  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of 
alleged  Instances  of  ( 1 )  Interception,  by  means  of  wire  tapping  or 
otherwise  of  w'.re  communications  to  or  from  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments;  and  (2)  in- 
stallatlcn  cf  dlctogrnphs  or  similar  devices  for  the  purpose  of  listen- 
ing to  or  recording  conversations  participated  in  by  such  officials 
and  employees  "  It  also  provided  that  "the  committee  shall  report 
to  the  Senate  as  «5cn  as  practicable  the  results  of  Its  investigation, 
together  with  its  recommendaUon  for  the  enactment  of  any 
remedial  ItglslaticTi  it  may  deem  necessary." 

Upon  introduction  this  resoluUon  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  en  Interstate  Commerce,  and  Senator  Wheeler.  Its 
chairman  Immediately  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  consider  this 
legl<^latlon  Tlilt  subcommittee,  consisting  of  five  Senators— three 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans — held  a  private  hearing,  and.  at  the 
request  a  the  commiitee.  I  invited  J.  Howard  McGrath.  the  United 
BUtes  district  attorn*^:  and  Uiuis  Jackvony.  the  attorney  general  of 
Phcde  Inland,  to  attend  and  give  a  complete  report  of  Just  what 
happened  in  Rhode  IsUnd.  I  was  present  at  that  meeting,  and  I 
want  publicly  to  congratulate  l>oth  Mr.  McGrath  and  Mr.  Jackvony 
upon  the  as.'^'.stance  they  gave  the  committee.  Immediately  after 
this  private  hearing  the  subcommittee  unanimously  and  favorably 

reported  the  bin  to  the  full  committee. 

At  Its  next  meeting  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, consisting  of  21  Senators,  unanimously  and  favorably  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  Senate  for  consideration.  As  the  bill 
Included  an  appropriation  It  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee  to 
Audit  aiKl  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate.  This 
committee  also  unanimously  and  favorably  reported  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  Itself,  which  gave  It  Immediate  consideration  and  passed  it 
Without  obJectioQ  from  any  Senator, 

Soon  after  the  bUl  passed.  Senator  Wheixeh  appointed  as  the 
investigating  committee  the  saxae  sul>conunittee  which  considered 
my  bUl  when  It  was  Introduced.  This  committee,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator To*«  Stxwart.  of  Tennessee,  baa  already  held  a  uumiier  of 
meetings  has  appointed  invesUgatorg,  and  ha*  under  way  an  In- 


vestigation which  I  am  glad  to  teU  you  wiU  begin  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  I  t)eLeve  wlU  expose  facts  of  interest  not  only  to  the  gooa 
cltlreus  of  Rhode  Island  but  also  to  those  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Althouph  the  United  States  Attomej  General  last  week  ordered 
the  United  Statirs  district  attorney  not  to  press  for  Indlctmenta 
against  those  who  were  responsible  for  this  wire  tapping  here  in 
Rhode  Ishind.  I  can  assure  you  that  tine  Senate  committee  acting 
under  the  resolution  I  introduced  will  make  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete Invesllgatlcm  In  Rhode  Island,  and  that  the  eflorts  of  Mr. 
McGrath  and  hl.H  associates,  who  worki?d  on  this  matter  day  ana 
night  for  4  months,  will  not  have  been  In  vain. 

The  cltl:i!ens  of  Rhode  Island  want  to  know  who  the  master  minds 
were  behind  this  scheme,  for  it  Is  unlil:ely  that  any  one  man  con- 
ceived this  idea  of  calling  a  private  detective  agency  Into  Rhode 
Island  to  spy  not  only  on  public  oiaclals  but  also  on  responsible 
businessmen. 

The  cittzens  will  be  Interested  to  learn  of  the  activities  of  these 
agents  who  were  Imported  here  from  New  York.  They  will  want 
to  find  out  who  these  agents  are.  their  recoi-ds.  their  characters, 
their  associates,  and  their  connections. 

The  citizens  want  to  know  whether  i:ir  not  these  agents  are  now 
working  in  Rhode  Island,  and  further  than  that,  who  Is  paying 
tliem.  Are  some  of  them  quartered  at  this  very  moment  In  a 
local  hotel?  Who  gave  these  acents  thf  leads  and  the  Information 
so  that  th?y  could  prey  upon  the  citizens  of  our  State?  Were  these 
informers  rewarded  by  being  placed  on  the  States  pay  roll?  If  so, 
who  placed  them  there?  This  costs  the  State  money— even  If  Indi- 
viduals contributed  to  the  expense — generously  and  modestly — not 
letting  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  gave.  All  th»« 
and  much  more  here  and  in  other  States  I  hope  and  believe  will  be 
brought  into  the  open  when  the  Senate  committee  conducts  Its 
hearings. 

I  am  interested  in  the  enactment  of  remedial  legislation  to  cor- 
net abuses  such  as  this,  for  the  main  purpose  of  the  investigation 
is  to  find  the  facts  on  which  wise  legislation  may  be  based  to  sup- 
press  what   the   late   Mr    Justice   Holmes  characterized   as   "dirty 

business."  ^     *^     ,  1 

The  Senate  committee  in  Its  report  to  the  Senate  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  importance  of  this  Investigation  Is  great. 
Whether  it  t>e  the  use  of  wire  tapping  or  dictographs  by  those 
seeking  to  detect  crime,  or  their  use  by  those  seeking  to  commit 
crime,  the  effect  on  our  Judicial  and  so<lal  systems  is  far-reaching." 
There  are  many  other  things  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about — 
but  my  time  has  expired.  I  cannot  cloee.  however,  without  express- 
ing publicly  the  satisfaction  I  feel,  ard  which  I  know  jrou  share 
With  me,  at  the  splendid  work  of  our  new  State  Chairman  Denny 
Roberts.  His  enthusiasm  is  contagious,  his  energy  is  inexhaustible, 
and  he.  too.  is  filled  with  the  Jeffersonlan  sympathy  for  the  com- 
mon man  We  look  to  him  for  great  work  In  the  coming  campaign. 
Just  one  more  word.  All  this  enthusiasm  for  JeCTersonian  prin- 
ciples Will  be  of  no  avail  unless  you  express  it  by  going  to  the 
polls  and  voting.  You  cannot  vote  unless  you  regl;--ter.  So  your 
first  and  Immediate  duty  is  to  register  and  to  get  all  your  family 
and  friends  to  register  also.  If  the  registration  Is  large  the  victory 
is  almost  won. 


ADDRESS    or    HON. 


JAMES    A.    FARLET.    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    DEMOCRAnO 
NAT10N.\L     COMMITTEE 

I  am  glad  to  sec  so  many  of  you  here  tonight  Ijecause  this  is  going 
to  be  a  good  year  for  Rhode  Island  Democrats. 

Ju.=t  12  years  ago  your  State  adopte<l  the  wise  practice  of  voting 
the  Democratic  ticket  In  Presidential  elections.  The  habit  has  con- 
tinued unbroken  and  this  year  again,  with  its  ctistomary  good 
sense,  I  feel  certain  that  Rhode  Island  wUl  repeat  the  process.  It 
U  my  firm  conviction  also  that  the  temporary  lapse  of  2  years  ago 
will  be  atoned  for  by  the  election  of  a  Democratic  State  ticket  and 
a  Democratic  United  States  Senator. 

We  are  gathered  here  today,  among  other  purposes,  to  pay  honor 
to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  our  party. 
For  many  years,  the  observance  of  Jefferson's  anniversary  was  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  those  who  profesaed  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  faith.  He  was  given  rank  among  the  outstanding  Presi- 
dents but  there  was  no  general  understanding  of  the  role  he  played 
in  molding  the  form  of  American  institutions. 

Fortunately,  as  the  years  go  by.  his  fame  has  increased  and  each 
generation  seems  to  arrive  at  a  fresh  appreciation  of  Jefferson's 
work  This  Is  especlaUy  true  in  this  age  of  chaos  arnl  upheaval 
when  the  principles  and  the  institutions  of  popular  government 

are  being  challenged  throughout  the  world. 

While  many  gieat  men  contributed  to  the  establislunent  of  the 
Republic  it  was  Jefferson  who  gave  voice  and  purpose  to  the 
Weals  and  aspirations  of  the  colonial  patriots.  He  was  the  author 
of  those  stirring  lines  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  guaran- 
teeing life  lit>eriy.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  the  fundamental 
right  of  every  American  citizen.  Later  he  was  the  mainspring  In 
the  movement  to  attach  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  original  Consti- 
tution, providing  an  enduring  safeguard  for  the  cherished  rights  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  and  freedom  of 

assembly. 

A  few  years  ago.  under  the  impact  of  harsh  socUI  and  economic 
condlUons  It  was  fashionable  in  Bome  quarters  to  acofr  at  democ- 
racy    There  were  IndividiuUs,  even  In  high  plAces,  who  quesUoned 
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mhcthPT  the  slow  and  sometimes  tedious  processes  cf  popular 
government  coxild  survive  In  this  present-day  world.  They  looked 
across  Uie  water  and  professed  to  see  unexpected  merit  In  Xbe  un- 
compromising sway  of  dictatorship. 

The  passage  of  time  has  brought  the  world  picture  into  frx-us 
and  served  to  correct  this  false  Impression  of  the  value  cf  absolute 
fovemment.  It  has  brought  home  the  fact  that  no  dictator  ever 
lived  who  could  give  somethmg  in  exchange  for  the  simple  dignity 
of  citizenship  In  a  democracy.  Once  again  people  realize  that 
wltncut  pcTBonal  liberty  and  the  right  of  aelf-expreaslon  life  ItMlf 
la  hardly  worth  the  living. 

The  great  principles  which  Jefferson  expounded  have  taken  on 
new  light  and  he  Is  rightly  regarded  as  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
finest  system  of  government  ever  devised  by  n\an. 

But  Jefferson  knew  that  deniocracy  Is  not  self -operating,  that 
something  more  Is  needed  than  the  mere  declaration  of  principles. 
He  was  a  rare  Combination  of  philosopher  and  thoroughgoing 
realist.  He  knew  that  popular  government  could  not  exist  unless 
the  maaa  of  cltlsena  wfts  prepared  to  fight  and  struggle  for  its  main- 
tenance under  the  guidance  of  enlightened  leaders.  Even  in  the 
Infant  Republic,  be  was  dlsturbfd  at  the  activities  of  those  who 
wished  to  move  away  from  democracy,  those  who  wanted  to  per- 
petuate the  rule  of  a  privileged  class  on  the  theory  that  the  best 
government  Is  that  which  watches  out  for  the  interests  of  the  t>est 
people. 

To  safeguard  the  Oovemment  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
esubltah.  Jefferson  foimded  a  political  party.  He  sought  support 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  tollers,  the  farmers,  and  the 
artisans.  Ignoring  the  cries  of  thoee  who  charged  that  he  was  cater- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  mob.  He  bad  faith  in  the  common  people, 
and  he  was  a  born  organizer.  Although  the  facilities  for  propaganda 
were  few  and  limited,  he  used  them  to  excellent  advantage,  forging 
the  strongest  political  party  ever  to  exist  In  this  country.  This  Is 
the  instrument  by  which  he  hoped  to  perpetuate  the  Ideals  of 
popular  sovereignty  in  which  he  passionately  believed. 

The  party  which  Jefferson  founded  has  lived  through  140  years 
cf  turbulent  history  It  has  had  pericds  of  prosperity  and  lean 
years  of  adversity.  The  party  has  made  mistakes,  and  at  times  it 
has  t>een  torn  by  discord  and  internal  dls-senslon.  the  usual  fate  of 
political  organizations.  On  one  or  two  occasions.  In  the  heat  of 
controversy  over  burning  Issxies.  it  has  made  the  error  of  losing  sight 
of  Jefferson's  Ideals.  But  In  the  main  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  popular  government  In  this  country,  and  the 
greatest  champion  the  conunon  man  has  ever  known. 

In  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  the  party  fought  for  the  welfare 
cf  country  against  the  fury  and  hate  of  a  small  oligarchy  that  tried 
to  secure  a  strangle  hold  on  the  Nation's  financial  life.  It  won  that 
striiggle.  Again.  In  our  day,  under  the  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministrations, the  party  has  consistently  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  liberal  and  pro^waalve  government  laid  down  by  Its  Illustrious 
founder.  Thomas  Jefferson.  That  is  why  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
in  the  majority  today,  and  why  It  is  In  a  true  sense  the  great 
American  party. 

The  Demoeratlo  Party  enUrt  this  campaign  on  it*  record  for  con- 
itructive  aehlavament.  both  In  the  Stata  and  Nation,  and  on  thla 
record  w«  propcae  to  win  the  coming  campaign.  There  is  no  politi- 
cal party  which  will  dar*  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  splendid 
program  of  law*  which  tha  Roosevelt  administration  has  placed  on 
the  Btattata  books,  because  these  laws  have  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people.  Recognizing 
the  truth  of  this  sttuatton,  the  oppoaltton  party  has  seen  fit  to 
shift  the  basis  of  lu  attack.  After  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
hamper  and  hamstring  the  Democratic  program.  Its  spokesmen  and 
leaders  are  now  trying  to  swallow  their  words.  They  want  the 
electorate  to  hand  over  the  program  to  Its  enemies. 

Here  In  Rhode  Island  you  had  the  benefits  of  progressive  govern- 
ment under  a  wise  and  far-seeing  statesman.  Theodore  Francis 
Oreen.  Enuring  his  tenure  as  Oovernor  there  was  enacted  a  pro- 
gram of  labor  leglalatlon  which  lifted  the  State  into  the  forefront 
cf  enlightened  Commonwealths  seeking  to  Improve  the  lot  of  htuible 
citizens. 

Deaplte  the  fact  that  Rhode  Island  had  been  an  industrial  State 
for  generationa,  it  was  l>ackward  In  the  protection  of  working  men 
and  women  under  Republican  rule,  and  every  individual  here  knows 
that  to  be  a  fact.  Oovernor  Oreen  brought  about  the  creation  of 
a  unified  department  of  lalmr  and  made  it  an  effective  weapon  in 
the  administration  of  labor  legislation.  And  in  the  passage  of 
other  legislation  Intended  to  safeguard  the  Uvea  and  happiness  of 
thc«e  who  toll:  his  record  stands  unsurpassed. 

There  waa  a  minimum-wage  law  and  a  48-hour  law  for  women 
and  children:  a  child  labor  act  which  la  one  of  the  beet  In  the  coun- 
try: a  prevailing  wage  law  for  public  works,  roads,  and  bridge  con- 
struction; a  law  civating  a  special  division  of  women  and  children  In 
the  new  department  of  labor:  far-reaching  amendments  to  the 
W(vkm6n*8  oompenifttlon  act;  and.  finally,  an  luiemplojinent  com- 
pensation and  old-age-benefit  law. 

The  value  of  this  l>road  humanitarian  program  Is  undisputed. 
The  proof  Ilea  in  the  fact  that  the  Republican  State  administra- 
tion haa  found  it  expedient  to  avoid  changing  a  single  comma 
in  this  ezcaUent  legislation.  The  sponsor  cf  this  program  Is  now  a 
Memtwr  at  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  am  happy  to  Inform 
you  that  be  la  Just  as  xxseful.  Just  as  eminent.  In  Washington  as 
he  waa  in  Providence. 

In  the  field  of  national  action,  the  story  has  been  similar.  The 
long  and  constant  struggle  to  bring  Justice  into  the  economic  sys- 
tem and  to  moke  it  work  haa  been  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by 


the  Democratic  Party.  Some  who  were  not  members  of  the  party 
have  given  valuable  aid.  A  few  Republican  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, able  to  rise  alx>ve  partisanship,  have  help>ed  in  the 
passage  of  Individual  measures.  But  the  power,  the  leadership,  and 
the  drive  came  from  the  Democratic  Party,  without  which  this 
magnificent  program  of  social  and  economic  progress  would  never 
have  become  a  reality.  Again  let  me  emphasize  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  lived  up  to  the  ideals  of  Jefferson. 

The  Republican  Party  has  never  t>een  liberal  and  It  never  will 
be.  It  has  a  fringe  of  idealists  and  lllierals  who  strive  constantly 
to  convert  the  party  to  progressive  principles  and  to  bring  It  In 
totich  with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  average  citizens. 
They  have  been  disappointed  In  the  past  and  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed again  this  year.  The  Old  Guard  Is  reaching  out  to  control 
the  Philadelphia  convention  and  to  dictate  the  party  nominees. 
The  voice  of  lit)erall8m  may  come  through  the  loud  speaker,  but 
the  controlling  hand  at  the  mechanism  will  be  the  same  old  hand 
of  reaction. 

To  support  this  view  It  Is  not  necessary  to  rely  on  my  word 
alone.  The  standardbearer  of  the  Republican  Party  In  1936  was 
Alfred  M.  Landon.  of  Kansas.  Over  a  long  period  he  has  been 
Identified  with  the  so-called  progressive  wing  of  the  O  O.  P. 
In  a  recent  speech,  he  sounded  a  plain  warning  that  a  group  of 
"money-ralsers."  as  he  called  them,  should  not  l>e  allov^ed  to  pick 
the  Republican  nominees. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Governor  Landon  never  would  have  ut- 
tered this  warning  if  he  had  not  picked  up  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  the  b!g  money  bags  were  planning  to  move  In  and  take 
possession.  He  Is  too  wise  In  the  ways  of  politics  and  too  practical 
m  his  own  right  to  set  up  a  straw  man.  He  spoke  because  he  has 
been    deeply    dlsturljed    by    the    backstage    maneuverlnfL. 

Enough  has  happened  to  give  solid  ground  for  Governor  Landon's 
misgivings.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Republican  National  Committee 
selected  a  national  finance  chairman  to  supervise  the  money-ratstng 
activities  for  the  coming  campaign.  The  choice  was  Ernest  T.  Weir, 
the  steel  Industrialist,  who  has  been  a  consistent  foe  of  genuine 
collective  bargaining  and  the  rights  of  latxir.  A  national  magazine 
said  of  him  that  he  treats  his  labor  with  eo  little  ceremony  that 
even  steel  men  are  appalled.  He  has  been  charged  constantly  in 
the  press  and  elsewhere  with  using  the  most  hateful  kind  of  strong- 
arm  tactics  in  dealing  with  his  employees. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
to  select  Mr.  Weir  or  any  other  Individual  as  finance  chairman. 
The  objection  to  Mr.  Weir  doea  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
industrialist,  but  from  his  views  and  attitude  on  matters  of  public 
policy.  Mr.  Weir,  despite  his  recent  efforts  to  acquire  a  thin  coating 
of  liberalism,  still  t>elongs  to  the  Stone  Age  of  Industrial  relations. 
The  idea  that  he  has  agreed  to  raise  a  huge  campaign  fund  to  put 
a  progressive  Preaident  in  the  White  House  la  too  ridiculous  for 
words. 

The  Republican  Party  made  a  gesture  to  the  liberal  and  independ- 
ent voters  by  publishing  the  Glenn  Prsnk  report  with  its  outright 
approval  of  a  host  of  Democratic  measures.  Then,  In  keeping  with 
traditional  party  polic),  a  stalwart  of  the  old  guard  was  placed 
awiftly  and  securely  In  a  key  position  in  the  party  organization. 
The  practice  of   facing  t>oth   ways   Is  an  old   political   device,   the 

?itirpoae  of  which  la  to  screen  the  real  objective  of  those  handling 
he  controls.  But  It  has  ticen  employed  too  often  to  fool  the  public. 
To  speak  of  a  liberal  Republican  Party  is  a  contradiction  in  Itself. 

During  the  past  7  years,  the  finest  program  of  constructive  legis- 
lation in  recent  history  has  been  enacted  Into  law  at  Washington. 
The  tMinklng  system  has  been  rtablllzed,  bank  deposits  insured, 
social  security  translated  into  reality,  the  issuance  of  wildcat  sectirl- 
tl«s  halted,  and  agriculture  rescued  from  the  double  threat  of 
glutted  markets  and  ruinous  prices.  The  unemployed  have  been 
given  work  on  useful  projecu,  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  have  provided 
work  for  3.000.000  young  men.  and  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  home 
owners  have  been  saved  from  eviction  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation.  Labor  has  t)een  guaranteed  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  and  standards  have  been  fixed  to  put  a  floor  under  wages 
and  a  celling  over  houia  of  work.  The  list  of  worth-whUe  enact- 
ments could  be  extended  Indefinitely. 

The  Social  Security  Act  alone  will  live  as  a  monument  to  hu- 
manitarian government,  and  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that 
Senator  Prrsa  O  Oeuit  voted  for  It.  while  the  other  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  a  Republican,  voted  against  it.  You  have  since  taken 
care  of  that  situation. 

In  considering  this  forward-looking  program  of  legislation.  It  la 
well  to  remember  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  came  into 
power  facing  one  of  the  worst  economic  depressions  that  ever  vexed 
a  government  in  modern  times.  The  old  policy  of  letting  thlnj^.s 
drift  on  the  theory  that  conditions  would  right  themselves  had 
reached  a  logical  conclusion  In  a  crisis  of  unparalleled  magnitude. 
The  U^k  of  restarting  the  industrial  machinery  was  huge  In  Itself. 
But  even  larger  in  scope  was  the  human  responsibility  of  provldlni? 
a  means  of  livelihood  immediately  for  millions  of  citizens  who  were 
out  of  work  and  out  of  funds. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  moved  to  meet  this  problem  In  the 
only  ^*-ay  It  could  be  met— by  using  the  Federal  credit.  Here  In 
Rhode  Island  you  saw  the  awful  consequences  of  unemployment  at 
first  hand.  You  saw  the  bread  lines  and  the  soup  kitchens.  You 
know  of  your  knowledge  t.iat  this  was  not  an  Imaginary  problem — 
that  it  was  deep,  grave,  and  far  reaching. 

These  millions  of  men  and  women,  estimated  at  from  13.000.000 
to  15.000.000.  were  not  Idle  because  of  the  faults  of  a  Democratic 
administration.     They  constituted  a  legacy  from  12  years  of  Re- 
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publican  mlarule.  The  Roosevelt  administration  had  the  courage 
and  the  foresight  to  put  them  back  at  work  by  using  Federal  funds 
to  do  the  Job.  Thoae  who  were  dumb  and  had  luithlng  to  suggest 
during  the  emergency  now  crltldae  ttte  Booaevelt  admlnistratloa 
for  its  spending  policy.  But  I  wish  to  remixMl  you  that  the  Hoover 
admlmstratlon  increased  the  public  debt  by  over  five  and  one-hall 
blUions  of  dollars  without  doing  a  single  effective  act  to  restore  the 
economic  llfeblocd  of  the  Nation. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  has  heien  compelled  to  contend  with 
something  more  than  a  devastating  domestic  situation.  The  labor 
of  revltall7ing  the  Nation's  economic  life  has  had  to  be  accomplished 
In  a  period  of  world  strife  and  dtococd  bo  widespread  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  Jefferaon  to  find  a  comparable 
period. 

Keeping  the  peace  and  protecting  the  essential  rights  of  the  Na- 
tion In  foreign  affairs  has  t>een  a  dUDctilt  task  during  the  past  7 
years.  The  civilized  world  has  resounded  to  the  tramp  of  armies, 
minorities  have  been  crushed.  trcaUes  torn  up  as  scraps  of  paper, 
neutral  nations  Invaded,  and  savage  terms  Imposed  upon  those 
who  stood  in  tlie  path  of  conquerors.  The  law  of  reason  and  rlght- 
deaUng  has  t>cen  supplanted  by  the  law  of  force  and  violence 

It  Is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  Preaident  Roosevelt  that  through- 
out this  time  of  disaster  and  woe  he  haa  followed  without  devia- 
tion the  course  cf  peace  and  quickened  the  moral  conscience  of 
the  world  by  his  constant  appeals  for  the  end  of  hostUlties.  When 
other  nations  have  gone  down  crushed  and  helpless,  his  admln- 
Isuatlon  h.-us  stood  firm  and  fast  for  the  preservation  of  Americas 
rights.  It  has  retained  the  respect  of  belligerent  nations  without 
sacrificing  national  honor  or  security. 

The  success  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  In  keeping  the 
peace  has  not  l)een  due  to  accident  or  blind  luck.  It  has  been  the 
restilt  of  sound  public  pohcy.  The  first  step  was  to  build  up  the 
Navy  from  the  weakened  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  the 
Hoover  administration.  The  second  step  was  enactment  of  the 
neutrality  bill  whereby  the  ships  of  Uncle  Sam  are  kept  out  of 
belligerent  waters.  The  only  way  to  avoid  war  U  to  avoid  the 
Incidents  tliat  lead  to  war.  Every  day  we  read  of  neutral  vessels 
being  bombed  or  torpedoed  by  the  warring  powers.  This  has  not 
happened  to  American  ships,  because  they  are  forbidden  to  enter 
the  trouble  zones.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  kept  free  of  entan- 
glements by  the  wise  pro\-l8lons  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  Again  I  should 
like  to  remind  you  that  It  was  a  Democratic  measure  passed  by 
Democratic  votes,  and  that  your  two  Senators  were  among  thoae 
who  had  the  good  sense  to  vote  for  It.  ^  ^».     ,  ^_. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  kept  the  peace  and  restored  the  fabric 
of  domestic  life.  Against  tremendous  odds.  It  has  brought  the 
Nation  safely  through  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  in  recent 
history.  Taking  control  of  the  cotmtry  when  industry  was  stag- 
nant and  hope  was  low.  It  has  made  the  United  States  once  again 
the  strongest  and  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world.  It  ha» 
done  the  Job  and  done  It  well. 

The  Republican  Party  enters  the  coming  campaign  with  the  ao- 
rantage  that  always  lies  with  the  oppoaltton  party.  Having  accom- 
pllabed  nothing  In  the  past  7  yean,  Ita  leaden  are  free  to  crltldM 
and  condemn,  to  view  with  alarm,  and  to  utter  gloomy  forebodings 
of  approaching  disaster.  Their  hope  la  to  bring  diseatlsfaction  to 
the  boiling  point.  Uke  the  unhappy  salcaman  with  a  poor  prod- 
tict  to  offer,  they  spend  their  tUae  talking  down  the  rival  line  of 

goods. 

We  are  not  dUturbed.  The  same  tactics  were  tried  In  past  elec- 
tions, with  conspicuous  lack  of  succcas.  It  U  still  true  that  you 
can't  beat  somebody  with  nobody. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  want  peace  with  the  world  and 
a  government  that  keeps  abreast  of  btunan  needs.  Their  only  hope 
lies  In  the  Democratic  Party. 
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ARTICLE  BY  RT.  REV.  MSGB.  JOHN  A.  RYAN 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"  'Due  Process.'  and  Mr.  Justice  Black,"  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.    Tlie  article  appeared  In  the 

CathoUc  World  of  AprU  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcosd,  as  follows: 


(From  the  OathoUe  World  for  April  IMO] 
•mm  PaocsBS."  amd  ICb.  Jtrstrca  Black 

(By  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan.  D.  D.) 
Not  the  least  of  the  oontrasta  between  the  Americar.  aovemment 
and  aU  the  varleUes  of  totalltarlaniam  la  fotind  In  Its  prot«ctlon  for 
individual  rlghta  against  arbitrary  actlcm  by  public  offlclals.  whether 
they  be  legUlators,  execuUvee,  or  Judges.  In  the  tmanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Coxu-t,  February  12.  1940  (Chambers  et  «I.  v. 
th*  State  of  Florida)  thla  protection  received  striking  aiKl  compra- 
benalve  conflrmatlon.  The  case  came  before  our  highest  Ctourt  on 
appeal  from  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  which  had 
upheld  the  conviction  of  and  sentence  of  death  upon  fom  lmpov«r- 
ighed  Negroes.  They  had  been  taken  Into  custody  in  1933,  accused 
of  murdering  a  white  man.  Arrested  without  a  warrant,  they  were 
then  subjected  for  6  days  to  "questioning"  by  the  alierlff  and  hla 
assoclatea.  The  prlaoners  were  interrogated  in  secret  and  without 
tlie  assistance  of  counsel.  On  the  alxth  day  the  "qtiestlonlng"  con- 
tinued until  about  6  o'clock  the  following  morning,  when  the  last  c€ 
the  four  prisoners  "confessed."  Upon  the  baais  of  these  "confea- 
slons"  all  four  were  convicted  In  the  district  court  and  sentenced  to 
death.  On  three  separate  occasions,  conviction  and  sentence  were 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Ctourt  of  Florida. 

This  Judgment  was  nxened  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  on  the  ground  that  It  violated  that  clause  of  the  Jourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  which  forblda  a  State  to 
deprive  any  person  "of  life,  liberty,  or  prop)erty  without  due  process 
of  law."  Thla  clause  is  likewise  found  In  the  fifth  amendment, 
which  is  one  of  the  original  ten.  generally  denominated  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  fifth  amendment  la  a  restraint  upon  the  Fetleral  Oov- 
ernment,  while  the  fourteenth  is  binding  upon  the  several  State*. 
Ratified  in  1868.  the  fourteenth  amendment  wiia  Intended  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  recently  enfranchised  slaves.  In  more  than 
one  southern  State  they  had,  immediately  after  the  claae  of  the 
Civil  War,  Buffered  discrimination  as  regards  their  Ulxjrty,  property, 
and  economic  opportunity  in  the  so-called  "bliick  codes."  In  tha 
recent  declFlon  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  primary  mtention  of 
those  who  drew  up  the  fourteenth  amendment  Is  strlkln¥:ly  realized 
and  fulfilled,  for  the  amendment  la  utilised  an  behalf  of  the  welfare 
and  rights  of  Negroes. 

In  passing.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  these  proclotis  worda  at 
the  fourteenth  amendment  have  been  frequently  emplonred  for  the 
injury  rather  than  the  protection  of  the  weak.  For  alnrioet  a  cen- 
tury due  process  of  law  was  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  (with 
a  Blngle  insignificant  and  indeclalve  exception)  as  merely  a  pro- 
cedural reatriction.  In  other  words,  it  was  uniformly  mterpreted 
as  preventing  any  person  from   being  deprived   of  life,  Uberty,  oc 

Eroperty  without  a  fair  trial.  Beginning  about  half  a  century  ago, 
owever.  the  courts  have  given  the  due  process  clauae  a  fub- 
itantlve  or  legislative  as  well  as  a  procedural  interpretation.  Ac- 
cording to  this  new  cotistructlon.  no  person  oould  be  deprtved  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  by  an  enactment  which  is  arbitrary  or 
unreasonable.  When  is  a  law  arbitrary  or  unreasonable?  Obvl- 
ouflly  this  qtieation  was,  Is,  and  alwaya  will  be  aniwered  by  tb« 
Individual  Judge  on  the  basis  of  his  social,  eoonomle,  ethical,  and 
political  aesoclatlona.  training,  and  upportunitlea.  Be  cannot  find 
a  condtialve  annrer  in  tha  worda  oC  the  OonsrtittsClon.  Henoe  tbe 
members  at  the  Supreme  Court,  and  d  other  courta,  have  given 
differing  and  contradictory  answers  In  many  oases  which  Involved 
the  validity  of  acta  of  Oongreaa  axid  of  statutes  enacted  by  the 
State  legialaturas. 

The  decialons  in  the  minimum-wage  eaaes  are  the  most  recent 
and  striking  illustrations  of  tbe  elaatleity  inhering  in  tlie  terms 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable.  In  the  Adklns  case  (102!3)  involv- 
ing the  cotutitutlonallty  of  the  minimum-wage  law  enacted  bf 
Congress  for  the  District  of  Colimibia.  five  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  fotind  that  the  statute  was  art>itrary.  unreason- 
able, unfair,  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional.  It  waa  Invalid, 
said  the  majority  of  the  Court,  becatiae  it  required  the  employer 
to  pay  his  female  employee  a  decent  living  wage.  It  deprived  him 
of  that  freedom  of  contract  which  la  comprehended  Ui  the  word 
liberty,  in  the  due  process  clause.  The  other  three  participat- 
ing Justices  denied  that  the  law  was  thus  vitiated  and  held  It  con- 
stitutional. In  the  Morehead  case  (19a«).  alx  of  the  Justices  pro- 
nounced the  mlnlmtma-wage  law  of  New  York  xuiconstltutlonal, 
while  the  other  three  dlseented. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  however,  two  of  the  six  had  changed  thetr 
attitude  and  Joined  the  three  dlsBenters  in  hcddlng  constitutional 
the  mlnlmimi-wage  law  of  the  SUte  of  Washington  (West  Coast 
Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish).  Indeed,  the  Court  went  eo  far  as  to  declare: 
"Our  concluBlon  is  that  the  case  of  Adkins  v.  Children't  Hospital 
should  t>e.  and  It  is  hereby,  overruled."  Not  often  haa  the  Supreme 
Court  dealt  so  drastically  with  a  previous  dectslon  of  Ita  own.  Tbis 
action  must  have  caused  great  chagrin  to  the  amateur  atithoritles  on 
constitutional  law  who  had  pontlflcally  proclaimed  that  the  Court 
could  not  have  given  a  dlCTerent  decision  In  the  Adklna  and  More- 
head  cases  without  "disregarding  their  oaths  of  office."  or  "repudi- 
ating the  settled  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution."  But  the 
Supreme  Court  di.saereed  with  this  solemn  Judgment  when  It  came 
to  decide  tlie  Parrish  case. 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  In  the  Parrish  case  and  of  the  changes 
that  have  since  taken  place  In  the  personnel  ol  the  Supreme  Court, 
we  can  be  assured  that  for  some  years  to  oome  legislation  to  favor 
of  the  economically  weak  will  be  m  no  danger  of  Judicial  nulllflca- 
tlon  on  the  ground  that  It  violates  the  due-proceas  clause     Tlie 
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prrclotis  word  "Ifb^rtT*  In  that  clause  win  not  be  construed  to 
empower  the  economtcally  strong  to  oppress  the  economically  weak 
under  an  Immoral  theory  of  liberty  of  contract. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  express  my  rejection  of  a  legal 
or  Judicial  doctrine  which  would  confine  the  due- process  clause  to 
Its  procedural  signification.  After  all.  the  men  who  put  Into  the 
Constttutlon  the  fourteenth  amendment  Intended  It  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  the  Negro  to  fellow  one  of  the  ordinary  callings.  I 
hope  that  Intention  and  that  meaning  will  always  be  respected  In 
Judicial  interpretatJona  of  the  due-process  clause  It  was  upon 
this  Interpretation  that  the  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitu- 
tional the  Oregon  antl-private-school  law  The  Court  declared  that 
this  law  attempted  to  deprive  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Namf-s  and 
the  directors  of  the  Hill  Military  Academy  of  their  constitutional 
right  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  teaching.  This  decision  put  uj)on 
th«*  due-process  clause  a  legislative  and  not  merely  a  procedural 
construction.  Other  rights  and  opportunities  are  Implied  in  this 
gpneral  right  of  following  one  of  the  ordinary  callings  and  they 
should  all  continue  to  have  the  protection  of  due  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  conception  ot  freedom  of  contract,  which  Involves 
coercion  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  which  amounts  to  legal  power  to 
Impose  extortionate  contracts,  should  not  be  validated  tinder  the 
due-process  clause  or  any  other  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Returning  to  the  decision  handed  down  February  12.  I  point  out 
that  Its  most  beneficent  effect  will  be  to  compel  policemen  and 
other  law-enforcement  officers  to  refrain  from  the  use  not  only  of 
rubber  ho«e.  blackjacks,  and  similar  instruments  of  physical  tor- 
ture, in  order  to  extort  confessions,  but  also  from  those  less  vulgar 
but  equally  effective  methods  which  fall  under  the  head  of  fear, 
terror,  mental  confusion,  mental  coercion,  and  mental  torture.  80 
far  as  I  know,  the  Chambers  caae  marks  the  first  decision  when 
these  reprehensible  methods  came  clearly  before  the  Supreme  Court 
and  were  decisively  Judged  and  condemned  as  a  violation  of  pro- 
cedural due  process.  Every  believer  In  human  dignity  and  In  es- 
sential human  equality,  every  defender  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  erery  lover  of  bU  kind,  every  lover  of  Justice  should  re- 
joice over  this  situation. 

A  prominent  metropolitan  newspaper  refers  to  this  decision  as 
"far  and  away  the  most  direct,  sweeping,  and  brilliantly  written 
application  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  human  rights  that 
has  come  from  our  highest  court."  Tet  this  Journal  had  severely 
criticized  the  appointment  to  the  Court  of  the  man  who  wrote 
this  decision.  Now.  it  apologizes  for  what  it  then  said  against 
him  Who  is  the  man?  None  other  than  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  La- 
fayette Black.  At  the  time  when  he  ascended  the  tiench.  he  waa 
denounced  by  many  religious  and  secular  papers  because  at  the 
beginning  of  his  political  career  he  had  Joined  the  K.  K.  K.  Some 
of  us  who  had  sympathetically  followed  his  10  years  of  battling  for 
social  justice  In  the  UnJtcd  States  Senate,  suggested  that  he  ought 
to  be  forgiven  for  his  youthful  indiscretion  as  a  "Joiner."  We 
pointed  out  that  as  a  Klansman  he  had  never  displayed  great 
activity,  either  In  the  burning  of  crosses  or  In  any  other  overt 
manner.  We  pointed  out  that  his  main  object  In  going  Into  the 
Klan  was  probably  the  same  as  that  which  moves  other  politicians 
to  Join  the  Elks  or  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  In  some  places 
membership  In  these  two  organizations  Is  a  valuable  political  asset. 
In  Alabama,  membership  In  the  K.  K.  K.  was  much  more  effective. 
We  pointed  out  that  In  his  10  years'  career  In  the  Senate.  Hugo 
Black  had  never  exhibited  racial  or  religious  bigotry.  Neverthe- 
less, his  critics  denied  that  he  had  any  claim  to  forgiveness.  They 
treated  his  connection  with  the  Klan  as  an  unpardonable  sin. 

At  any  rate.  Justice  Black  may  well  be  proud  both  of  the  rea- 
soning and  of  the  language  which  he  used  In  formulating  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court.  He  pointed  out  that  those  who  have  suffered  most 
from  procedures  such  as  that  employed  In  the  case  of  the  Florida 
Negroes  "have  almost  always  been  the  poor,  the  Ignorant,  the 
numerically  weak,  the  friendless,  and  the  powerless."  He  also 
declared  that: 

"Due  process  of  law,  preserved  for  all  by  our  Constitution,  com- 
mands that  no  such  practice  as  that  disclosed  In  this  record  shall 
send  any  accused  to  death. 

"Under  our  constitutional  system  courts  stand  against  the  winds 
that  blow,  as  havens  of  refuge  for  those  who  might  otherwise  suffer 
because  they  are  helpless,  weak.  outnuml>ered.  or  because  they  are 
nonconforming  victims  of  prejudice  and  public  excitement. 

•*No  higher  duty,  no  more  solemn  responsibility,  rests  upon  this 
court  than  that  of  translating  Into  living  law  and  maintaining  this 
constitutional  shield,  deliberately  planned  and  inscribed  for  the 
benefit  of  every  human  being  subject  to  our  Constitution  of  what- 
ever race,  creed,  or  persuasion." 

It  was  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  to  allot 
the  writing  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  to  this  son  of  Alabama,  a 
State  which  Is  not  conspicuous  for  excessively  considerate  treat- 
ment of  the  Negro  and  which  borders  on  Florida,  where  these  four 
Negro  prisoners  had  been  denied  due  process  of  law.  Indeed,  the 
whole  course  of  the  case  In  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  only  reassuring 
for  the  future  of  proced\iral  Justice  In  this  country,  but  adapted  to 
make  every  genuine  American  proud  ot  our  American  traditions  of 
liberty  and  equity. 

The  forecast  In  the  Immediately  preceding  sentence  about  "the 
future  of  procedural  Justice"  has  ahready  been  fulfilled.  On  March 
II  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  of  an  Alabama  state 
court  which  had  sentenced  to  death  a  Negro  who  was  convicted  of 
murder  on  the  "testimony"  of  a  confession  extorted  from  him  by 
coercion.  In  this  cms  the  Court  did  not  write  any  formal  opinion; 
It  merely  noted  that  Its  decision  was  based  upon  the  decision  in  th« 


case  of  the  Florida  Negroes.  Thus  the  latter  decision  Is  now  among 
the  precedents  which  the  Court  regards  as  so  firmly  established  and 
so  compelling  that  no  sogument  of  reasoning  or  explanation  is  nec- 
essary in  connection  with  the  decisions  in  similar  cases.  It  Is  now 
the  settled  law  of  the  land  that  not  even  obscure  and  Indigent 
Negroes  can  l>e  deprived  of  theu-  lives  or  their  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law. 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address  delivered 
by  Milo  Perkins,  President  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Conimod- 
Itles  Corporation,  on  the  subject  The  Challenge  of  Under- 
consumption. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Most  of  the  figures  which  we  are  going  to  consider  today  have 
not  been  available  until  now.  They  deal  with  how  much  we  eat, 
conunodlty  by  commodity,  at  different  levels  of  Income.  For  the 
first  time  we  are  beginning  to  know  about  underconsumption  In 
terms  of  simple  arithmetic.  That  has  a  direct  bearing  on  farm 
prices.  Our  farmers,  you  know,  niake  up  25  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  yet  they  get  only  11  percent  of  our  imtlonal  Income. 
They  are  producing  more  than  they  can  sell  In  the  present  mar- 
ket at  a  profit.  Surpluses  of  agricultural  products  have  been  a 
serious  natlomU  problem  now  for  over  a  decade.  As  I  see  It.  there 
are  three  major  causes  t)ehlnd  this  situation: 

The  first  is  the  application  of  science  to  agrlctiltural  production. 
Briefly,  we  have  learned  how  to  moke  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  g^w  t>efore.  and  we  don't  know  where  to  sell  the  extra 
blade  of  grass.  Yields  of  lint  cotton,  for  example,  are  now  35 
percent  greater  per  acre  than  they  were  10  years  ago.  Yields  of 
com  m  the  10  Corn  Belt  SUtes  during  the  years  1936-39  were 
228  percent  above  the  1929-33  average.  If  there  were  time,  we 
might  consider  similar  efficiencies  In  nearly  every  phase  of  agri- 
cultural production. 

8ecretaJ7  Wallace  recently  stated  this  scientific  progress  In  an- 
other way.  He  said:  "One  hundred  and  f^ty  years  ago  It  required 
19  people  living  on  the  land  to  support  themselves  and  one  per- 
son in  town.  Today,  under  greatly  commercialized  and  Industrial- 
ized conditions,  one  person  on  the  land  supports  himself,  three 
people  in  town,  and  contributes  to  the  support  of  another  person 
overseas." 

All  this  Is  a  tribute  to  our  technological  genius  as  a  people,  and 
we  may  well  be  proud  of  It.  Some  day  well  turn  that  genius  to 
solving  the  problems  of  underconsumption.  When  that  day  comes 
the  extra  blade  of  grass  will  add  to  human  happiness  and  not  to 
human  nUsery.  For  the  first  time  In  history  were  suffering  t>e- 
cause  we've  got  too  much  of  the  things  we  need  moet.  The 
science  of  production  has  outrun  the  science  of  distribution. 
We've  got  to  catch  our  breath — and  catch  up. 

The  second  cause  of  our  farm  surpluses  has  to  do  with  disloca- 
tions In  foreign  trade  Naturally,  our  export  crops  have  been  hit 
the  worst.  This  goes  back  more  than  20  years  ago  to  the  time 
when  we  changed  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  Nation — to  the  time 
when  we  plowed  up  40.000.000  acres  of  grasslands  and  ruined  part 
of  the  Great  Plains  in  an  era  of  military  hysteria.  Wheat,  you 
know,  helped  to  win  the  war.  Then  came  the  time  when  the 
armies  of  the  world  were  demobilized,  and  otir  farmers  lost  their 
markeU  for  the  crops  they  had  been  raising  on  those  40,000.000 
acres. 

Following  that  one  country  after  another  entered  the  frantic  race 
to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too.  Every  major  nation  In  the  world 
tried  to  sell  all  It  could  abroad  and  buy  as  little  from  other  coun- 
tries as  possible.  We  were  In  the  race  from  the  beginning;  part  of 
the  time  we  were  out  In  front.  Tariffs  were  raised,  imports  and 
exports  were  licensed,  foreign  exchange  was  blocked,  food  was  pro- 
duced under  Government  subsidies  within  certain  cotintrles  at  over 
twice  the  cost  of  producing  It  elsewhere.  One  of  the  tragedies  of 
world  histwy  is  that  Secretary  Hull  couldnt  have  given  us  his  lead- 
ership In  a  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  13  years  before  he 
became  Secretary  of  State.  Seme  day  historians  will  measure  that 
loes  to  the  American  farmer  and  to  our  whole  economy. 

In  the  long  rtm.  the  present  war  seems  certain  to  hurt  our  agri- 
cultural exports.  When  the  war  is  over  things  are  likely  to  be  even 
worse.  We'd  better  not  dodge  the  facts.  It's  still  a  habit  with  us 
to  refer  to  France  and  Great  Britain  as  our  sister  democracies. 
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But  tn  the  rough  and  tumble  of  a  war  fought  on  the  economic  as 
weU  as  on  the  mlUtary  fronu  they  are  fizKUng  it  necessary  to  put 
tbdr  economlea  on  a  totalitarian  basts  Just  as  fast  as  they  can. 
parttcularly  so  far  as  international  trade  is  concerned.  They  are 
employing  the  same  economic  weapons  which  Germany  has  been 
mlng  for  several  years.  As  a  matter  of  sdf-preservaUon,  they  are 
0gbtlng  fire  with  fire;  It's  a  part  at  the  death  struggle  In  which 
they're  engaged.  Before  it's  over,  ho^eyer,  the  American  farmer  is 
likely  to  get  badly  burned  In  the  prooeas.  Belligerents  as  well  as 
neutrals  are  resorting  to  centralized  controls  of  their  foreign  trade. 

Great  Britain,  for  Instance,  U  doing  mere  than  to  buy  aU  the  food 
she  can  from  within  her  own  empire  so  as  to  conserve  her  dollar 
exchange  for  other  purptoses.  She  Is  tauylixg  large  amounts  of  agri- 
cultural producU  in  countries  which  normally  sell  to  Germany,  and 
she  is  doing  It  vlgorotisly  as  a  part  of  her  economic  offensive.  For 
example,  she  has  bought  huge  quanUtles  of  tobacco  and  dried  fruits 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries.  In  addition  to  the  fresh  fruits 
which  were  available.  The  tobacco  farmer  here  at  home  and  the 
producer  of  raisins  and  prunes  and  apples  and  winter  pears  has 
lost  his  best  customer.  His  exports  have  been  savagely  c\irtalled. 
Only  quick  and  heavy  Government  ptirchases,  as  well  as  loans,  have 
kept  him  from  reallalng  fully  Just  how  serious  a  blow  has  been 
dealt  him.  The  war  Is  bringing  about  dislocations  In  foreign  trade 
which  may  last  for  a  generation  or  longer.  FoUowlng  our  own 
Revolutionary  War,  for  example,  we  changed  from  a  nation  of  tea 
drinkers  to  a  nation  of  coffee  drinkecs.  and  the  habit  Is  now  150 
years  old. 

Barring  a  miracle  of  brotherhood  and  Tlslon  at  the  next  peace 
conference,  we  are  likely,  as  a  nation,  to  find  otiraelves  in  a  world 
loath  to  give  up  Its  barter  economlw.  Having  surpluses  of  both 
farm  and  city  goods  ourselves,  we  may  find  It  extremely  difficult  to 
trade  with  other  countries  In  such  a  world.  Right  now,  of  course, 
they  can  give  us  gold  for  our  surplus  of  exports  over  imports.  The 
country  seems  to  think  It's  aU  right  to  swap  9%  tons  of  fuel  oU 
for  an  ounce  of  gold.  If  the  war  lasts,  however,  well  have  most 
erf  the  world's  gold,  and  lust  what  other  nations  wUl  use  for 
money  to  buy  the  things  they  may  want  to  buy  from  us.  no  one 
seems  to  know.  We  could,  of  course,  act  like  a  creditor  nation  and 
accept  goods  from  them  In  exchange  for  what  we  need  to  seU 
them.  Whether  or  not  our  varfanis  prassure  groups  will  continue 
to  opi>oee  a  real  expansion  of  foreign  trade  remains  to  be  seen. 
Heretofore,  they  hsve  all  wanted  Increased  export*,  but  as  far  as 
tBcreased  Imports  were  concerned,  they  have  wanted  those  to  take 

Slace   In   the   other   felloWs   back   yard.     It   looks   now    as   thotigh 
Here's  trouble   ahead   for   farmers  who  have   been  selling   a   sub- 
•tantlal  part  of  their  crops  abroad. 

XMDCSTVAL  UNCMPLOTUBtT  ABM  TO  aUirLUB  PaOBLDffl 
The  third  and  last  major  (»uae  of  farm  surpluses,  as  I  see  it, 
baa  to  do  with  Industrial  unemployment  In  our  own  country. 
Farmers  producing  dairy  and  ponltry  producU,  and  fruits  and 
vegeUblea  as  weU  as  meats,  have  been  hit  the  hardest.  These  are 
the  foods  low-income  folks  start  buyinc  as  soon  as  they  get  a  little 
more  money.  The  term  "surpluses,"  as  applied  to  these  foods.  Is 
simply  a  smug,  polite  name  for  a  Shocking  amount  of  imdercon- 
sumptlon.  Ourlng  last  December  we  virtually  reached  the  1929 
level  of  industrial  production,  and  yet  some  10,000,000  of  the  im- 
employed  were  still  with  us.  No  tntelllgent  person  can  look  those 
figures  In  the  face  and  reach  the  condtvlon  that  the  unemployment 
problem  U  going  to  solve  Itself.  Myvrf  year  there  is  a  net  Increase 
in  our  working  popuUUon  ot  about  600,000  persons.  Over  half 
Of  the  lOjOOOfiOO  folks  who  want  work  but  can't  get  It  belong 
to  this  group. 

Better  than  half  of  the  balance  are  said  to  have  lost  their  Jobs 
to  machines.  Industrial  output  per  worker  is  said  to  have  in- 
creased around  90  percent  In  the  last  10  years.  We've  been  smart 
enough  to  make  tractors  and  mechanical  compickers  and  dial 
telephones;  are  we  smart  enough,  however,  to  find  work  for  the  folks 
they've  thrown  out  of  work?  Upon  our  answer  to  that  question — 
not  to  worts  but  in  new  Jobs— hangs  the  future  of  our  Industrial 
democracy.  In  other  lands  It  has  lost  lU  race  against  time;  if  we 
have  the  courage  to  make  it  work  here,  then  we  shall  in  truth 
be  a  chosen  people. 

PersonaUy.  I  think  we  can.  and  that  what  we  need  most  la  a  re- 
direction of  our  genius  as  a  people.  Heretofore,  we've  concentrated 
on  methods  of  efficient  production.  Henceforth,  we  must  concen- 
trate on  efBcient  and  businesslike  methods  of  Increealng  domestic 
consumption  no  matter  how  much  violence  it  may  do  to  some  of 
our  preconceived  notions.  We  know  how  to  produce  almost  any- 
thing— but  we  haven't  learned  how  to  distribute  such  things  to 
the  Joblos  who  ask  only  the  cfaanee  to  work  for  them.  This 
nightmare  of  underconsumption  is  the  black  plague  of  the  twen- 
tieth century;  we've  got  to  make  up  our  minds  to  wipe  it  out — 
with  a  vengeance.  Only  one  thtog  can  stop  us  and  that's  a  mental 
sit-down  strike — a  mtw<  ol  smug,  ntoeteenth-century  faJth  that 
things  will  work  themselves  out  tf  only  we  don't  do  anything 
about  It. 

We  musn't  let  that  happen.  It  wont  If  we  keep  our  eyes  glued 
to  the  goal  of  fully  utUlalnc  aU  of  our  reeouroea— and  if  we  keep 
marching  until  we  get  there.  We  can  have  full  employment  in 
this  country  within  a  few  years,  but  we've  got  to  fight  for  It.  If 
we  »'%*>>  out  at  underconsumption  within  our  own  country  as  we 
would  at  a  foreign  enemy,  individual  Initiative  and  free  enterprise 
will  come  into  their  own  as  they  never  have  brfore.  That's  the 
only  way  In  which  we  can  be  sure  of  their  continuance.  That's 
the  only  way  I  know  of  to  assure  a  nineteenth  century  chance  of 


opportunity  to  youngsters  who  are  growing  up  to  rtm  the  twentieth 

We've  got  to  restore  confidence  In  this  country — the  confldexioe 
of  our  yoimg  folks — not  by  platitudes  but  by  Jobs.  And  we>e 
got  to  do  it  not  for  Just  a  few  of  them  but  for  all  of  them  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work.  Any  answer  short  at  that  is  unworthy 
of  the  men  who  fought  their  way  westward  for  us  and  our  chUdr«i. 
There's  a  Job  of  Internal  pioneering  ahead  ot  us  which  has  o^t^f 
been  started.  Tbe  fuU  conquest  of  underconsumption  stUl  beloDgs 
to  our  tomorrows. 

One  of  the  well-established  truths  in  mai^eting  la  Taiow  your 
product."  Agriculture  knows  Its  product.  It  knows  how  to  pro- 
duce efllclenUy.  It  has  taken  miany  steps  to  widen  the  meaning  ox 
efficiency.  More  and  more  its  efforts  are  being  directed  toward 
maintaining  and  improving  its  production  resources.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  an  increasing  emphasis  is  being  put  tipon  the  Im- 
portance of  knowing  its  market  and  marketing  oondltlons.  Actu- 
ally there  are  too  many  characteristics  of  that  maiitei  that  we  have 
not  known  enough  about  in  the  past.  For  instance,  who  U  it  teat 
buys  our  various  agricultural  products?  What  kinds  of  incomea 
do  they  have?  What  U  their  demand  for  food?  Is  it  true  that 
since  our  stomachs  are  limited  in  sin  we  have  an  automatic  limit 
to  the  demand  for  foodstxiffs?  What  woiUd  happen  to  agricultural 
income  if  every  family  in  America  making  leas  than  $1,300  a  year 
were  to  make  that  much  money?  Theee  are  typical  of  the  questions 
we  are  asking  ourselves  in  this  new  era.  We  are  begliuiing  to  get 
some  encouraging  answers. 

THK  POrKKTlAL   LOW-n«COMK   ICABKZT 

RecenUy  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Bc»ne 
Economics,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, made  a  detaUed  study  of  incomes  in  the  United  8tat«d«r- 
mg  19S6-3fl.  It  covered  about  29,400^0  families  and  lO.OOO^KX) 
single  individuals  representing  over  12«,000,000  persons.  These 
folks  provide  the  principal  market  for  agricultural  commodities. 
Their  Incomes  and  their  purchases  are  the  key  to  agricultural 
prosperity,  particularly  for  farmers  who  sell  most  of  what  they  raise 

here  at  home.  ^^ 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  us.  and  an  tmpleasant  one.  to  know 
that  this  study  indicated  that  there  were  more  than  4.000.000 
families,  or  14  percent  of  the  total,  who  had  an  average  income  of 
only  $312  for  the  year.  There  were  more  than  8.000.000  other 
famlUes.  27JJ  percent  of  the  total,  who  had  an  average  Income  of 
$758.  And  there  were  nearly  7.000.000  famlUes.  23  percent  of  the 
total,  who  had  average  incomes  of  $1,234,  or  about  $100  per  month. 
In  other  words,  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  families  had  Incomes  of 
less  than  $1,500,  and  the  average  was  only  $826  a  year— $89  a  month 
for  a  whole  family.    That's  the  story  of  underconsumption  In  one 

figure.  

Frequently  we  hear  statements  about  the  average  Income  In  the 
United  States.  For  Instance.  In  1038  the  average  family  income 
was  about  $1,022.  The  important  thing  for  us  to  remember  Is  that 
66  percent  of  the  people  were  getting,  on  an  average,  only  about 
one-half  of  this  amount.  You  can  get  mighty  hungry  trying  to 
eat  on  averages  If  you're  out  of  a  Job. 

About  85  percent  of  the  farmers'  income  Is  derived  from  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  used  for  food.  In  1935  over  29.400.000 
families  spent  $13,700,000,000  for  food.  Here  are  some  startling  facts. 
Only  $848,000,000  of  that  food  bill,  or  6  percent,  came  from  4.200.000 
of  our  lowest-Income  families,  who  were  about  14  percent  of  all 
families.  Only  20  percent  came  from  another  8.000.000  of  our 
families,  who  were  27  6  percent  of  the  total.  In  other  words,  nearly 
42  percent  of  our  families  provided  only  26  percent  of  our  food 
market. 

According  to  a  recent  study,  the  14  percent  of  our  families  with 
the  lowest  Incomes,  that  Is,  families  receiving  $312  on  the  average, 
are  spending  only  slightly  more  than  $1  per  person  per  week  for 
food  (actually,  in  order  to  keep  going,  they  spent  about  60  percent 
more  for  all  purposes  than  they  earned;  some  merchant  got  stuck 
for  part  of  the  difference).  With  an  Increased  income  to  an  aver- 
age of  $768,  the  weekly  per  capita  expenditure  for  food  rose  to 
about  $1.62.  With  an  average  income  of  $1,224.  people  spent  about 
$2.18  per  person  per  week  for  food.  I  would  guess  the  average 
weekly  expenditure  for  those  of  tis  In  this  room  at  around  $6.  As 
income  Increased  above  the  $100-a-month  level,  food  expenditures 
also  Increased  but  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate.  In  other  worda,  this 
tells  us  that  people  with  incomes  of  under  $500  a  3^ear  have  about 
6  cents  per  person  per  meal  to  spend  for  food.  Families  gettlzxg  an 
Income  of  $100  a  month  have  aroimd  10  cents  per  person  per  meal 
tar  food.  The  market  for  our  farmers  is  doubled,  so  far  as  this 
group  is  concerned. 

ifzw  ncxTKxa  01?  u  wusacoifsmfpnow 
What  wotild  happen  if  every  family  head  who  was  receiving  leas 
than  $100  per  month  got  that  much  money?  Of  course,  we  could 
speculate  on  what  would  happen  if  every  family  made  $2,500  or 
$5  000  a  year,  In  which  case  we'd  get  some  Utopian  answers  for 
the  American  farmer.  We'd  better  stick  to  what  we  can  and  should 
achieve  In  the  decade  of  the  forties,  however.  The  data  that  we 
have  show  that  if  all  families  getttog  less  than  $100  per  month 
had  been  able  overnight  to  increase  their  incomes  to  that  level,  in 
terms  of  the  1935  situation,  this  would  have  meant  an  increase  in 
expenditures  for  food  of  approximately  one  and  nine-tenths  billion 
dollars.  The  expenditures  of  theee  people  would  Ixave  been  in- 
creased by  61  percent.  The  national  food  bill,  not  counting 
purchases  by  single  iiKllviduals,  would  have  been  increased  14 
percent,  and  the  health  of  the  low-income  people  would  have  been 
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much  Imnroved.    Farmers  would  have  received  dlrecUy  nearly   I   genulty  of  our  whole  people     80  he  asked  some  of  us  to  get  together 


cut  the  coimtry  our  economic  analysis  section  Is  following  In  con- 

..^.,..«KI_    H/.»otl    /.Vicnwe*    in    tnnrt    kaImi     nrtceS.    tOtal    SEleS    Of    SUTplUS 


It  Is  similar  in  principle  to  the  food-stamp  plan.     We  fire  going  to 
try  It  out  on  an  experimental  basis  In  a  few  selected  cities  to  test 
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very  much  Improved.  r%nnitn  would  have  received  directly  nearly 
11.000.000.000  more  in  Income.  Tbe  extra  demand  certainly  would 
have  improved  farm  pHna  and  farm  Income  by  a  large  additional 
amount.  Boelk  an  Im  r— ii  would  have  been  an  enormous  contri- 
bution to  the  general  welfare,  and  would  have  rediiced  unem- 
ployment m  our  cltiea. 

What  10  thla  potential  low-lnoome  market  like?  Evidently  these 
underprlvUeged  people  can  and  will  spend  more  money  for  food  If 
they  have  an  opportunity.  Does  thla  mean  that  they  pay  higher 
prices  for  better  food,  or  do  they  actually  seek  more  food?  The 
answer  !•  that  they  do  both.  We  know  that  low-Income  people  are 
eating  about  half  aa  much  as  they  want.  They  wUl  buy  more  food 
and  greater  vartotlea  of  It  tf  they  have  the  opportvmlty.  There  are 
calory  as  well  as  vitamin  deficiencies  in  the  diets  of  our  less- 
fortunate  famlllea. 

Some  preliminary  studies  made  of  consumer  purchase  habits 
indicate  that  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  ways  in  which 
people  win  Increase  their  purchases  of  individual  commodities  as 
incomes  Increass.  We  have  brought  together  some  of  this  pre- 
liminary Information,  and  It  tells  an  eztrenvely  interesting  story. 

We  have  our  greatest  underconsumption  of  farm  products  among 
families  whose  income  averages  less  than  9100  a  month,  and  It  hold? 
true  for  more  than  half  of  our  popiilatlon.  In  the  broadening  of 
that  market  lies  the  greatest  single  hope  for  ovir  farmers  who  pro- 
duce the  foods  that  are  largely  consumed  m  this  country  and  do 
not  go  into  export  In  any  volume. 

The  Information  we  have  shows  how  purchases  of  fruits,  meats, 
dairy  products,  vegeubles.  eggs,  and  wheat  products  change  with 
changes  In  income.  The  per  capita  consumption  by  urban  nonrellef 
families  at  the  tlOO  a  month  level  is  equal  to  100.  That's  lower 
than  we  like  to  think  of  as  an  American  standard  of  living  for  a 
whole  family,  but  we're  thinking  realistically  In  terms  of  what 
we've  got  a  chance  to  reach  in  the  next  few  years  rather  than  In 
terms  of  what  we'd  like  to  see.  We  find  that  those  mlUlons  of  fami- 
lies receiving  less  than  $500  per  year  on  the  average  purchased  only 
38  percejit  as  much  fruit  as  was  purchased  by  the  group  receiving 
about  $100  per  month.  In  other  words,  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  fruits  of  14  percent  of  our  families  was  only  slightly  more 
than  one-third  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of  urban  families 
receiving  about  1100  per  month. 

The  meat  purchases  of  tbe  lowest-income  group  were  only  56 
percent  of  the  per  capita  consumption  at  the  $100  level.  For  dairy 
products,  purchases  were  only  43  percent;  for  eggs,  they  were  67 
percent;  for  vegetables,  58  percent.  Only  for  wheat  products  does 
the  consumption  of  the  lowest-Income  groups  come  relatively  close 
to  the  consximption  of  other  levels.  POr  these  conunoditiea  the 
quantities  purchased  were  equal  to  about  94  percent  of  the  $1,200 
consimnptlon  level.  People  have  nearly  enough  bread  in  this  coun- 
try, even  though  the  poorer  families  do  their  own  baking. 

A  less  drastic  but  similar  story  of  underconsumption  is  told  with 
regard  to  families  who  have  to  get  along  on  an  average  Income  of 
$758  a  year.  Almost  without  exception,  the  percentage  mcrease 
in  purchases  is  larger  as  incomes  Increase  to  $1,200  per  year  than 
It  is  when  they  increase  above  that  level.  The  farmer's  real  stake 
la  In  the  bottom  two-thirds  of  otir  city  families,  who  are  fighting 
for  an  income  of  $100  a  month  on  which  to  exist.  That's  his  great- 
est potential  market — and  it's  right  here  at  home.  The  overstuffed 
third  at  the  top.  to  which  most  of  us  in  this  room  belong,  has 
enough  to  eat  an3rway. 

What  we  now  know  Is  that  many  of  our  people  have  been  under- 
fed or  badly  nourished.  Uay  I  repeat.  If  every  family  making  lees 
than  tlJOO  a  year  had  earned  at  least  $100  a  month,  under  1935 
conditions,  this  would  have  increased  food  expenditures  by  the 
groufw  below  tlOO  a  month  by  about  61  percent.  The  total  de- 
mand for  food  by  families  wtmld  have  been  Increased  by  14  percent. 
Agricultural  income  probably  could  have  been  increased  directly 
by  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  No  economist  would  want  to  gueas  how 
much  more  oould  have  been  added  to  that  income  by  this  increased 
demand.  Prices  certainly  would  have  improved  on  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  most  of  our  crops  going  largely  into  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

The  most  important  thing  about  these  specific  figures  on  under- 
consumpUon  Is  the  fact  that  they  get  us  down  to  earth  In  our 
thinking.  It's  all  right  for  well-meaning  people  to  rant  up  m  the 
Stratosphere  about  want  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  but  we  need  to 
know.  In  terms  of  simple  arithmetic,  crop  by  crop,  Just  how  far  we 
can  go  In  solving  our  surplus  problems  by  giving  the  underfed  s 
chance  to  eat  the  surplus.  The  figures  we  have  been  considering 
were  baaed  upon  a  study  of  consumer  purcbases  by  nonfarm,  non- 
relief  families.  Since  May  of  1939  we  have  gathered  some  very 
interectlng  figures  dealing  with  food-consumptlcxi  habits  among 
persons  getting  public  assistance,  particularly  so  far  as  their  pur- 
chases of  surplus  farm  products  are  concerned.  This  has  been  done 
In  connection  wltb  our  food-stanip  plan,  and  tne  figures  are  based 
upon  day-to-<lay  purchases  by  families  using  the  stamps.  After  9 
month*  of  actual  experience  with  thla  program  we  are  convinced 
that  such  an  approach  holds  great  promlae  (or  farmers  producing 
certain  cropa.  although  It  holds  very  little  for  a  few  other  crops — 
ctUefly  tikoee  on  an  export  basis.  ^HTe  are  anxious  to  get  at  the 
facts  as  they  are.  however,  and  to  shape  our  programs  accordingly. 

•na  rooD-araifP  plan 
Some  of  yma  may  not  know  how  the  stamp  plan  started.    8ecr»> 
tarr  Wallace  became  oonvlztced  that  this  parados  of  want  in  the 
of  plenty  could  be  licked  only  by  the  united  effort  and  in- 


genuity of  our  whole  people.  So  he  asked  some  of  tis  to  get  together 
with  farm  leaders,  with  public-welfare  officials,  and  with  key  people 
in  the  food  trades  to  see  if  we  could  not  develop  a  businesslike  way 
of  solving  this  problem  in  a  wholly  nonpartisan  fashion:  The  stamp 
plan  wtis  the  composite  result.  Some  day  that  same  approach.  In 
principle,  will  'le  taken  to  our  unemployment  problem.  I  must  get 
back  to  the  Job  of  distributing  surplus  foods  through  normal  trade 
channels,  however. 

Most  of  you.  I  take  It.  are  familiar  with  the  objectives  as  well  as 
the  details  of  the  food-stamp  plan.    Brlefiy.  this  Is  the  way  it  works: 
1.  Studies  indicate  that  persons  getting  public  assistance  spend 
an  average  of  about  $1  a  week  per  person  for  food. 

a.  On  a  voluntary  basu.  such  persons  may  buy  a  minimum  of 
$1  worth  of  orange  stamps  a  week  for  each  member  of  the  family. 
These  are  good  for  any  food  at  any  grocery  store. 

3.  Persons  buying  orange  stamps  receive  half  again  as  many  blue 

stamps  free.    They  receive  these  in  place  of  the  commodities  they 

formerly  got  at  food  depots.     These  blue  stamps  also  are  good  at 

any  grocery  store  but  only  for  foods  fovmd  to  be  "in  surplus"  by  the 

i    Secretary  of  Agriculture — ciilefly  dairy  and  poultry  products,  meals, 

fruits,  and  vegetables. 

'       4.  Grocers  paste  the  stamps,  each  worth  25  cents,  on  tS  cards  and 

redeem  them  through  their  banks,  their  wholesalers,  or  through  us. 

The  Government  pays  for   t>oth   colored  stamps;    the   blue  stamps 

I    are  redeemed  from  the  same  funda  that  are  now  used  to  piuxxliase 

I   surplus  commodities  directly. 

'  6.  Under  the  stamp  plan,  therefore,  persons  receiving  public  aid 
can  get  stirplus  foods  at  the  corner  grocery  store.  They  have  7'-i 
cents  to  spend  for  each  meal  rather  than  the  5  cents  a  meal  they 
formerly  spent.  That  improves  farm  income  as  well  as  the  public 
.  health.  The  Idea  is  to  eat  the  surplus — that  is.  the  part  that  can 
be  consumed  in  this  country. 

Since  the  program  was  put  In  effect  on  May  16.  1939.  the  surplus 
commodities  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time.  In  accordance 
with  changes  in  economic  conditions  and  seasonal  factors.  The 
first  commodities  on  the  list  were  butter,  eggs,  wheat  and  graham 
flour,  corn  meal,  dried  prunes,  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  dry  beaiis. 
On  July  16  oranges  and  papefrult  were  dropped  and  a  number  of  new 
commodities  were  added.  These  Included  rice,  fresh  peaches,  fresh 
pears,  cabbage,  peas,  tomatoes,  and  onions.  On  October  1  peaches, 
cabbage.  p>eas.  tomatoes,  and  rice  were  dropped  from  the  list,  and 
raisins,  apples,  snap  beans  (for  October),  and  pork  lard  were  added. 
On  December  15  pork  meats,  rice,  hominy  grits,  oranges,  and  grape- 
1  fruit  were  added. 

j  The  inauguration  of  the  food-stamp  plan  has  been  announced  in 
about  50  cities  and  county  areas.  It  Is  now  contemplated  that  by 
I  July  1.  1940.  it  will  l>e  in  effect  in  atmut  100  cities  throughout  the 
I  United  States.  Nearly  600  cities  have  applied  for  the  prosfraxn. 
During  December  approximately  400,000  persons  were  participating 
In  the  program  on  a  voluntary  basis.  When  the  programs  now  an- 
nounced are  In  operation,  nearly  3.000.000  persons  will  be  partici- 
pating. By  July  I  it  Is  expected  that  between  three  and  four  mU- 
llon  persons  will  be  taking  part  In  tills  dual  effort  to  find  a  wider 
market  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  to  Improve  the 
diets  of  low-Income  persons  In  our  cities  at  the  same  time. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  about  how  the  retailer  gets  his 
supplies  under  the  stamp  plan.  Sometimes  it  has  been  assumed  that 
under  this  program  the  Federal  Surplus  Oommodltles  Corporation 
purchases  stirplus  commodities  and  sells  them  to  retailers  who  then 
supply  them  to  the  needy  people  in  exchange  for  stamps.  This  Is 
not  the  ease.  All  the  commodities  on  the  list  are  handled  through 
regular  commercial  channels.  The  retailer  makes  his  purchases  In 
the  usual  way  and  so  does  the  wholesaler.  After  the  persons  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  receive  their  stamps,  they  may  go  to  any  retail 
store  they  wish  in  order  to  select  the  commodities  they  want  in 
exchange  for  their  stamps.  The  program  does  not  involve  any  price 
fixing  or  price  regulation,  nor  are  special  stores  designated  to  receive 
the  stamps.  We  have  relied  upon  competition  to  keep  the  retailers' 
margins  at  a  minimum.  Any  retail  food  establishment  may.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culttire,  accept  the  food  stamps  In  exchange  for  the  designated  com- 
modities. 

There  is  another  misconception  that  the  stamp  plan  is  a  substi- 
tute for  local  relief.  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  none  of  our  activ- 
ities is  Intended  to  supersede  present  relief  assistance.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  distribution  of  stirplus  foods  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  designed  to  supplement  local  relief  and  other  forms  of  public 
assistance.  Every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  any  But>sUtution  of  our 
fvuids  for  other  relief  funds.  Local  units  of  government  requesting 
the  stamp  plan  are  required  to  sign  a  contract  by  which  they  agree 
not  to  reduce  relief  grants  on  account  of  the  stamp  program.  Thla 
is  an  important  requirement.  If  substitution  of  funds  were  per- 
mitted, the  purchasing  power  made  avaUable  through  the  stamp 
plan  would  not  be  additional  purchasing  power.  That  net  increase 
In  purchasing  power  Is  needed  If  farmers  are  to  enjoy  a  broader 
market  and  U  underprlvUeged  families  are  to  get  better  balanced 
diets. 

BXSU1.TS  or  PTAICP-FTJUV  OPnUTIOIf 

Fundamentally  we  are  concerned  with  the  contribution  that  this 
program  can  make  to  higher  farm  mcome  and  Improved  nutrition 
among  our  low-Income  famllle*.  We  are,  therefore,  conducting  con- 
tinuous studies  of  the  economic  and  marketing  aspects  of  the  food- 
stamp  plan  in  addition  to  sQine  work  on  Its  nutritional  aspects. 
Ttieae  are  extremely  important.    In  a  number  of  key  cities  tbrouch- 
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cut  the  country  our  economic  analysis  section  Is  following  in  con- 
tlderable  detail  changes  in  food  sales,  prices,  total  sales  of  surplus 
commodilies,  and  the  tales  through  the  use  of  blue  stamps  Addi- 
tional 8upplementar>-  UiformaUou  is  obtained  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  voluntary  paniclpatlon  in  tl»e  program,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral economic  and  marketing  backtn-ound  data  All  of  ihesr  are 
designed  to  give  us  a  clear  understanding  of  what  Is  happenlr.g  and 
to  guide  our  future  activities  in  this  newest  approach  to  widening 
the  home  market  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

We  are  watching  the  belection  that  low-Income  families  are  mak- 
ing of  commodlUes  placed  on  the  surphia  list.  Tills  gives  all  of  us 
a  much  better  underst.nncllng  of  what  low-Income  people  will  buy  If 
they  are  given  an  opportunity.  At  the  same  thne  It  provides  a  tjasia 
for  calculating  the  extent  of  the  contribution  tliat  this  program  may 
make  to  the  eccnomic  welfare  of  growers  of  particular  ccmmoditics. 
A  very  Important  consideration  is  the  measurement  of  the  net 
increase  in  the  domefctlc  demaiid  that  may  result  from  these  effoits. 
Finally,  we  are  trying  to  obtain  a  sulBclenUy  wide  body  of  ex- 
perience so  that  the  people,  the  Congress,  and  the  Department  can 
determine  the  relation  of  this  work  to  our  other  farm  programs. 
Obviously,  the  Nation  wants  to  work  toward  an  Integrait-d  approach 
to  the  whole  farm  problem. 

Although  the  stamp  plan  has  not  been  In  operation  long  enough 
to  measure  the  ultlmat<^  economic  effects  accurstely  or  to  come  to 
final  conclusions,  we  have  been  maintaining  current  Information  to 
guide  us  in  our  operations.  This  has  l>een  made  possible  tlu^ough 
the  cooperation  of  wholrcale  and  retail  merchants  In  a  number  of 
cities  Including  Des  Moines.  These  btKlnes^men  have  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  giving  us  accurate  reports.  The  stores  have  been 
sc:ected  on  a  basis  which  would  a.«ure  a  representative  sample  of 
low  upper  and  intermediate  income  areas  in  each  city.  The  co- 
operation that  the«=e  merchants  have  shown  is  extremely  helpfiii. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  them.  It  Is  very  im- 
portant to  all  cX  us  that  they  continue  to  give  us  the  basic  informa- 
tion that  we  need  They  are  making  a  real  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare,  which  is  deeply  appreciated. 

What  are  our  low-Income  consumers  buying  with  their  surplus 
sramps''  Prt!imln.'»rv  figures  now  available  arc  of  great  interest  to 
every  farmer  In  Anicrlca.  First  of  all.  we  can  see  how  persons 
getting  public  aid  arc  using  their  blue  stamps  on  a  wholly  volunUry 
basis  We  can  tell  which  agricultural  products  are  most  popular 
and  what  percentage  of  the  blue  surplus  stamps  is  going  for  each 
one  on  the  list.  We  have  records  which  bring  this  out  in  great 
detail  for  three  periods  when  different  surplus  commodities  were 

available. 

With  changes  In  the  surplus  list  on  December  16,  1939,  there  were 
indications  of  .-^ome  marked  changes  in  blue-stamp  purchases.  ITie 
period  U  too  short,  however,  for  any  final  conclusion  and  should 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  possible  tendencies  rather  than  of  stable 
averages  Pork  r^irats  were  placed  on  the  list  for  the  first  time. 
They  were  very  popular.  From  20  to  25  percent  of  the  Increased 
purchasing  power  wa.s  used  to  buy  these  products.  Another  6  per- 
cent was  U!=ed  for  p<  rk  lurd.  The  demand  for  butter  and  eggs 
decreased  somewhat,  though  each  accounted  for  17  percent  of  the 
surplus  buying. 

Were  the  stamp  plan  operating  nationally,  this  would  be  a  very 
healthy  situation  from  an  agricultural  viewpoint.  Prior  to  the 
addition  of  perk  meats  to  the  surplus  list  on  December  15.  butter 
and  eggs  were  taking  about  25  percent  each  of  the  blne-etamp 
purchasing  power.  This  meant  that  there  was  a  potential  new 
market  each  year  under  a  national  food-stamp  plan  for  over  300.- 
000.000  pounds  of  butter,  and  over  300,000,000  dozen  eggs.  That  was 
about  12  percent  to  13  percent  more  of  each  of  these  products  than 
the  country  corvumed  annually  during  the  previous  10-year  period. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  establish  the  stamp  plan  throughout  the 
country  overnight,  prices  of  butter  and  eggs  would  have  shot 
through  the  ceiling  under  such  an  Increased  demand.  A  more 
healthy  price  pituatlon  would  obtain,  of  course.  If  the  new  demand 
for  butter  and  eggs  represented  only  4  percent  or  5  percent  of 
former  domestic  consumption.  The  balance  of  the  blue-stamp 
purchasing  power  would  then  be  available  to  help  lift  other  farm 
prices  We  are  very  glad,  therefore,  to  see  this  shift  to  the  purchase 
of  "surplus  rx>rk  products  If  the  stamp  program  were  operating  on 
a  national  basit  today,  farmers  In  the  Corn  Belt  would  be  getting  a 
much  better  price  for  their  hogs  than  they  are  today.  Portuiiately, 
we'll  have  a  chance  to  learn  a  lot  more  about  supply  and  demand 
conditions  for  these  surplus  products  before  It  wUl  be  possible  to 
expand  this  program  to  cover  the  couritry. 

One  last  word  about  the  stamp  plan.  We  look  upon  it  as  a 
necessary  stopgap  measure  during  tbis  difficult  period,  when  we  are 
trving  to  find  ways  to  put  Idle  capital  to  work  so  that  idle  men  can 
RPt  lobs  FYom  mv  own  point  of  view,  there  are  only  three  figures 
which  I  hope  will  stick  In  yoiu-  minds  as  a  result  of  this  talk. 
The  man  getting  public  assistance  has  to  live  on  about  5  cents  a 
meal  If  he's  lucky  enough  to  live  in  a  town  where  tlie  stamp 
plan  Is  operating,  he  lives  on  7>2  cents  a  meal.  Wben  its  pos.slble 
for  him  to  get  off  relief  and  get  a  Job  at  good  wages  he  spends  about 
12  cents  a  meal.  E\eT\  time  an  unemployed  man  gets  a  Job,  there- 
fore, every  farmer  in  America  ought  to  yell  "Hallelujah!"  That's 
the  real  a'n-'swer  to  many  of  his  surpliis  problenis. 

I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  food-stamp  plan  as  a 
method  of  disposing  of  some  of  our  agrictiltural  surpluses,  both 
because  of  the  popular  interest  In  this  new  program  and  because 
Des  Moines  was  selected  as  one  of  the  early  test  areas.  Recently 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  a  cotton-stamp  program. 


It  is  similar  In  principle  to  the  food-stamp  plan.  We  are  going  to 
try  it  out  on  an  experimental  basis  In  a  few  selected  cities  to  test 
Its  possible  value  In  actual  practice.  UntU  we  have  had  an  experi- 
ence record  we  would  rather  not  make  any  predictions  about  it. 
within  less  than  a  week  from  the  time  it  was  announced,  however, 
seme  20  cities  applied  for  its  adoption  in  their  communities.  We 
received  over  50  letters  from  one  city  alone.  A  table  show^lng  the 
underconsumption  of  cotton  goods  by  low-Income  groups  appears  in 
tlie  appendix. 

OTHXB    PSOCaAMS    POS    DEAUMO    WITH    StTSTLtJSES 

There  are  many  other  programs  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  dealing  with  stirplus  problems.  This  fiscal  year,  for  example, 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  will  epwnd  around 
$80,000,000  buying  agricultural  sturpluses  directly  at  the  points  of 
overproduction.  These  foods  are  being  shipped  in  carlots  to  the 
public  welfare  departments  of  every  Slate  In  the  Union.  They  In 
turn  distribute  them  through  commodity  depots,  largely  to  families 
certified  as  eligible  to  receive  Uiem.  This  distribution  to  Individual 
families  is  stopped  In  areas  where  the  food-stamp  plan  Is  In  opera- 
tion. Direct  distribution  usually  Is  continued,  however,  even  in 
stamp-plan  cities,  to  certain  charitable  Institutions,  and  to  schools 
participating  In  our  school-lunch  program. 

We  look  upon  this  latter  activity  as  one  of  our  most  Important 
Jobs,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  expand  the  prcgram 
considerably.  Nearly  2.0O0.000  undernourished  children  are  now 
getting  their  noonday  lunches,  in  whole  or  In  part,  from  vltamin- 
nch  surplus  foods  which  the  Congress  has  authorized  us  to  buy  and 
distribute  for  this  purpose.  Aside  from  the  obvious  social  bcneflte 
of  such  an  activity,  it  fits  In  perfectly  with  certain  difficult  surplus 
problems  faced  by  some  of  our  farmers.  There  are  crops  that  move 
to  market  so  rapidly  that  the  stamp  plan  cannot  be  counted  upon 
to  soBk  up  the  surplus.  CHng  peaches,  which  are  canned  and 
used  in  our  school-lunch  program,  as  a  good  example.  Quick  and 
direct  purchase.^  often  must  be  made  tD  maintain  farm  Income; 
surely,  no  better  use  can  be  made  of  foods  bought  under  these  con- 
ditions than  to  make  them  available  to  growing  youngsters  who 
happen  to  have  been  born  into  our  less  fortunate  families. 

We  are  spending  some  of  the  money  available  to  us  to  develop 
new  Industrial  uses  for  our  surplus  farm  products.  Here,  we 
take  a  laboratory  approach  to  our  Job.  If  we  try  20  experiments, 
and  only  1  succeeds,  we  still  feel  that  we  have  done  a  good 
lob  Our  plan  is  to  work  very  closely  with  the  four  regional 
laboratories  which  have  Just  been  set  up  to  do  research  in  this 
field.  We  know  how  Important  this  work  Is  for  the  long  pull,  but 
we  also  know  how  little  It  can  offer  the  farmer  this  year  or  next 
by  way  of  improved  outlets  for  his  prJce-depresslng  surpluses.  A 
decade  or  two  from  now,  however,  it  can  be  very  Important,  Indeed. 
Part  of  our  money  has  been  spent  to  divert  agricultural  sur- 
pluses to  domestic  outlets  which  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out a  government  subsidy.  The  diversion  of  surplus  edible  pea- 
nuts to  oil  Is  a  good  case  In  point.  Under  this  program,  the 
peanut  farmers  of  the  country  have  made  several  dollars  by  way 
of  Improved  Income  for  their  entire  ciop  for  every  Government 
dollar  spent  for  surpltis  diversion  payments.  About  a  fifth  of  our 
money  this  fiscal  year  has  been  used  to  BUbsidlze  the  exports  of 
cotton  and  cotton  goods.  These  expoi-ts  will  run  about  double 
what  they  did  last  cotton  year,  however,  largely  as  a  result 
of  this  activity.  A  similar  but  much  less  costly  effort  to  help 
the  American  farmer  hold  his  fair  share  of  the  world  market  has 
been  made  throueh  our  export  subsld-jr  payments  in  connection 
with  wheat  and  niour.  Under  our  marketing  agreement  programs, 
fanners  are  able  to  control  the  grade  and  size  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  moving  to  market.  Where  they  care  to  do  so.  they 
can  regularize  the  volume  of  such  shipments,  in  addition,  through 
the  use  of  weekly  prorate  orders.  All  of  these  regulations  must 
t>e  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Under  our  marketing  agreement  and  order  programs  for  milk, 
prices  received  by  farmers  from  handlers  and  processors  are  set  after 
public  hearings.  All  orders  now  being  Issued  Include  a  special  price 
for  fluid  milk  to  be  delivered  to  families  getting  public  aid  This 
Is  somewhat  lower  than  the  customarj'  class  I-price  but  higher  than 
the  price  the  fanner  receives  for  milk  which  goes  into  manufactured 
products.  Tlirouj;h  coof>eration  with  lo<;al  welfare  agencies,  and  by 
virtue  of  a  small  subsidy  from  our  funds,  this  makes  it  possible,  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  for  example,  for  families  receiving  general  relief 
to  get  milk  at  5  cents  a  quart  and  for  W.  P.  A.  families  to  get  It  at 
7  cents  a  quart.  Milk  handlers  and  pro<:»ssor8  file  competitive  bids 
for  this  busine-^s.  We  feel  that  a  program  along  these  general  lines 
hob  proved  itself  in  practice  and  that  it  should  be  gradually  ex- 
panded. There  is  a  shocking  underconsiimptlon  of  fluid  milk  by  our 
low-income  families. 

So  much  for  surplus-removal  programs  In  our  own  shop.  Else- 
where In  the  Department  we  are  desiUng  with  these  problems 
through  our  agricultural  and  BOll-cons<'rvation  programs,  through 
our  crop-insurance  work,  and  through  the  lending  activities  of  th« 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Our  ever-normal  granary  program 
Is  the  answer  of  human  ingenuity  to  the  unpredictable  changes 
of  the  weather.  In  years  of  abundance,  farmers  can  get  loans  on 
their  crops  which  can  be  carried  into  years  of  possible  scarcity.  They 
not  only  stand  to  benefit  if  prices  rise  but  the  presence  of  such  a 
supply  protects  our  city  working  people  from  any  rvmaway  prices 
in  years  of  flood  or  drought.  Of  all  the  contributions  which  Secre- 
tary Wallace  has  made  to  American  agriculture,  historians  are  likely 
to  put  his  ever  normal  granary  program  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
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LOOK  AT  ROMS  NCSOS  THXOOGH   MICROSCOP« 

We  probably  shall  hear  more  and  more,  during  the  next  few  years, 
■Kniit    uniwinff   OUT   sumlus   airrlcultural    nroblems   bv    feeding    and 


Unemployment 


The  present  needs  of  Industry:  Not  more  capacity  but  more  mar- 
ket. Industry  is  equipped  to  produce  a  national  income  of  ninety 
to  one  hundred  billion  dollars. 


AiR  LiNX  Pilots  Association, 

Chicago.   April   5,   1940. 
Hon.  Pat  McCarraw. 

United  States  Senate.  Washinaton.  D.  C. 
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LOOK  AT  ROMS  IfCSOA  TBBOtrCH  MICKOSCOPB 

We  probably  shall  bear  more  and  more,  diirlng  the  next  few  year*. 
about  Bolvln«  our  surplus  agricultural  problems  by  feeding  and 
clothing  the  destitute  peoples  of  other  continents,  partlcxilarly  those 
ravafred  by  war.  Early  this  month,  for  example,  when  Kpea)clng 
before  ttot  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America,  former  President  Hoover 
Is  reported  to  have  said:  "I  do  not  believe  that  as  a  Christian 
nation  or  as  a  nation  loving  liberty  we  have  any  moral  right  to 
stand  by  with  these  large  surpluses  of  food  and  see  people  starve  to 
death  wholesale,  who  are  helpless  to  help  themselves."  I  hesitate 
to  mention  that  charity  should  begin  at  home,  because  I  agree  with 
Mr  Hoover  that  It  should  not  end  there.  The  present  situation  In 
Finland,  for  example,  haa  puUed  at  otzr  national  heartstrings.  I 
should  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  before  we  look  at  this  problem 
of  human  hunger  through  a  telescope  that  we  look  at  it  through  a 
microscope  right  here  In  our  own  country,  and  remember  the  mil- 
lions of  youngsters  we  are  piunplng  Into  our  own  society  every  year 
en  5  centa  a  meal.  Innocent  vlctlma  af  malnutrition  make  mighty 
poor  citizens. 

This  Lb  where  indxwtrtal  democracy  Is  going  to  make  Its  last  stand. 
We  dare  not  lo»ie  our  fight — not  with  our  herltsiget  We  won't  If 
we  tackle  the  problems  at  unemployment  and  underconsumption 
vigorously— as  vigorously  as  the  pioneers  set  out  to  conquer  the 
West — as  vigorously  as  our  fathers  set  out  to  build  a  machine  age 
to  free  men  from  Inhuman  drudgery.  We  stand  between  them  and 
our  children.  We've  got  to  buUd  bridges  between  the  old  days  and 
the  new.  We've  got  to  make  It  possible  for  these  youngsters  to 
work  for  tlckeu  of  access  to  what  we've  got  all  around  us.  They 
won't  wait  forever. 

MTnrr  solvs  xncncrLOTMcrr  ams  nwDZBConsmcPTioN  pboblxms 

There  Isn't  any  single  answer  to  this  goal  of  full  employment.  No 
single  genina  Is  going  to  arise  and  light  one  torch  m  the  darkness. 
We  ve  got  to  move  forward  on  many  fronts,  and  the  Job  has  got 
to  be  done  by  tbotaaands  of  ordinary  people,  like  ourselves,  who 
believe  tn  tomorrow  and  are  willing  to  fight  for  their  convictions 
today.  In  the  last  analysis,  of  courts,  the  national  problem  is  an 
Individual  problem.  Therein  lies  the  real  value  of  a  meeting  like 
this,  and  I  shotild  like  to  paj  tribute  to  the  men  who  made  it 
pc4islbi«. 

We  come  here  as  Individuals,  each  with  his  own  particular  Job 
to  do.  We  go  back  borne,  each  to  his  same  particular  Job.  What 
really  matters  is  whether  or  not  we  go  back  u  individuals  with  a 
new  vision.  If  we  dont,  we're  sunk.  If  we  do,  anything  is  pos- 
sible. If  we  go  back  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  can  tick  this 
modem  bsadacbe  of  underconaumptlon.  then  each  of  us  will  start  a 
bonfire  in  bis  own  world  and  in  hu  own  unique  way.  That  sort 
of  enthusiasm  is  contagious.  Others  will  light  their  fsgots  at  our 
little  fires  and  start  their  own  bonfires.  The  flames  will  spread 
unUI  they  become  like  a  crown  fire  in  the  forests  which  will  bum 
away  this  ugly  paradox  of  want  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 

We'll  find  ways  to  make  it  possible  for  those  who  want  work  to 
get  it — thousands  of  them — and  they'll  be  worked  out  by  thousands 
of  people.  It  wont  come  overnight  any  more  than  our  machine 
age  came  overnight,  any  more  than  we  settled  In  the  West  overnight. 
But  It  wtn  come.  It  must  come.  If  we  keep  our  eyes  on  such  a  goal 
and  keep  marching  until  we  reach  It.  That's  the  challenge  of  o\ir 
generation.  We  couldn't  have  been  bom  during  more  exciting 
times.    Our  destiny  Is  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

Let's  not  get  the  notion  that  t>ecau3e  there  are  130.000.000  people 
in  the  country  that  1  person  can't  do  very  much.  We  count  enor- 
motjaly  as  individuals,  and  thank  Heaven  our  responsiblllUes  end 
with  our  own  circles  of  Influence.  Not  one  of  us  has  a  bigger  Job 
before  him  than  he  is  able  to  do.  Within  those  circles  of  Influ- 
ence, however,  we've  got  to  make  good.  We've  got  to  be  worthy  of 
the  richest  country.  In  terms  of  tangible  resources,  that  was  ever 
given  to  any  people.  We've  got  to  move  forward  from  this  halting 
place  of  uncertainty  to  a  new  day.  As  I've  said  elsewhere,  we've 
got  to  face  the  fact  that  a  money-rich,  consumption -pcx>r  economy 
caiuaot  survive. 

It  doeant  matter  whether  we  lead  a  squad  or  a  regiment.  It 
only  matters  that  we  know  that  we  don't  have  to  put  up  with  this 
nightmare  at  underconstuiptlcn  in  a  land  of  plenty  forever,  and 
that  we  know  it  with  such  certainty  that  it  will  make  us  conquerors 
to  the  core.  No  obstacle  on  earth  can  stand  against  such  singleness 
of  purpose.  The  day  we  waJce  up  to  the  fact  that  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  underconsumption  are  not  going  to  solve  them- 
selves well  have  gone  better  than  half  the  way  toward  solving  them. 
Out  of  stKh  leadership,  springing  up  In  thousands  of  places,  will  be 
built  tlM  America  of  tomorrow.  Personally.  I  have  faith  that  well 
measure  up  to  the  tradition  of  buslneosllke  action  which  has  made 
for  progreae  throughout  our  history. 

The  65  percent  of  our  famlllee  living  on  an  average  of  $69  a  month 
need  twice  that  much  Income  for  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 
The  xinsatlsfled  wants  of  two-thirds  of  our  people  make  up  the 
greatest  new  market  that  haa  ever  loomed  before  our  businessmen 
and  our  fanners.  It's  right  in  our  own  back  yard.  We  ve  got  to 
use  some  imagination  and  find  ways  to  build  a  more  industrious 
and  therefore  a  more  prosperous  America. 


Unemployment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  16  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  i),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  O.  ROSS 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President.  In  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning star  of  April  15.  1940.  there  appears  a  very  interesting 
article  by  Charles  O.  Ross,  one  of  our  prominent  columnists, 
entitled  "Big  Riddle  Studied  by  CMahoniy;  Method  of  Seek- 
ing Answer  to  Job  Question  Praised."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcord.  It  deals  with  the  question  of  unemployment,  which 
ts  being  considered  by  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee,  presided  over  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  OTbfAHONKY]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  of  April  15.  1940] 

Bio  RzDm^  Stuoixd  bt  O'Mahomkt — Mzthod  or  Sxzkiko  Amswib  to 

Jos  Qutsnoif  PsAiazo 

(By  Charles  O.  Ross) 

The  temporary  National  Economic  Committee  (the  OlCahonpy 
committee)  has  begun  a  hearing  on  "the  all-important  riddle  of  our 
time,  namely,  why  it  is  that  in  a  world  of  inexhaustible  natural 
resources,  inhabited  by  men  who  know  more  about  the  physical  and 
chemical  secrets  of  nature  than  all  the  generations  who  preceded 
them,  we  still  have  not  learned  how  to  apply  the  wonders  of  tech- 
nology m  such  a  fashion  as  to  provide  decent  Jobs  for  the  millions 
of  Idle  who  are  able  and  wtMing  to  work."  The  words  are  those  of 
the  chairman  in  outlining  the  study. 

Why  U  it  that  with  production  hitting  the  1929  prosperity  level, 
as  it  did  toward  the  end  of  last  year,  we  still  had  10,000,000  unem- 
ployed? 

Why  is  It  that  we  have  8.000.000  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
t7S0  a  year  and  an  additional  ll.OOO.OOO  with  Incomes  between  $750 
and  $1,500? 

Why  is  It — to  lump  a  hundred  questions  Into  one — that  the  genius 
which  has  enabled  us  to  solve  the  problem  of  production  has  failed 
tragically  before  the  problem  of  distribution? 

PaOSPSCTUS    ADMIKABLa 

To  put  the  question  to  to  show  the  profound  importance  of  the 
committee's  inquiry  Into  the  social  and  economic  effects  of  tech- 
nology. Chairman  OMahoney's  prospectus  is  altogether  admirable: 
"The  leaders  who  have  been  invited  to  testify  are  under  no  restric- 
tion of  any  kind.  We  are  not  trying  to  prove  a  case  for  any  remedy 
or  for  any  approach.  We  are  not  seeking  to  solicit  evidence  to  Justify 
more  government  or  to  Justify  Increased  expenditures." 

Admirable,  too.  was  the  manner  In  which  the  hearing  was  opened 
by  the  committee's  economic  adviser.  Dr.  Theodore  J.  Kreps.  an  eco- 
nomics professor  at  Stanford.  It  Is  possible  here  only  to  glance  at 
his  paper,  for  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  it 
and  sttxly  its  charts  and  graphs  there's  a  liberal  education  In  the 
subject. 

One  of  the  statistical  facts  at  the  root  of  the  problem  of  techno- 
logical unempIo>Tnent :  From  1924  to  1938.  thanks  to  the  machine — 
by  which  is  meant  all  forms  of  improved  methods  of  production — 
the  productivity  of  labor  Increased  40  percent.  Since  1920  the 
output  j)er  man-hour  has  increased  25  to  30  percent. 

Another  point  brought  out  by  Dr.  Kreps:  The  perccntafre  of 
available  workers  from  45  to  64  Is  Increasing  rapidly  and  "finding 
Jobs  for  men  over  40  will  in  the  near  futiu^  require  every  scrap  of 
ingenuity  that  leaders  in  business  and  Government  can  sunamon." 

THK  BaiGHTCB  STISS 

On  the  brighter  side,  suggesting  the  Infinite  possibilities  that  lie 
in  industrial  pioneering;  Substantial  portions  of  the  output  of 
some  of  the  largest  chemical  companies  consist  of  products  that  a 
few  years  ago  were  unknown.  For  example,  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co  .  of  St.  Louis,  reported  recently  that  products  put  Into  commer- 
cial manufacture  since  1929  accounted  for  39  percent  of  its  sales 
in  1938.  Forty  percent  of  the  business  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  in  1937 
was  done  in  products  relatively  unknown  in  1929. 
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The  present  needs  of  Industry :  Not  more  capacity  but  more  mar- 
ket. Industry  is  equipped  to  produce  a  national  income  of  ninety 
to  one  hundred  billion  dollars 

At  this  point  Chairman"  O'Mahonxt  summed  up:  "That  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  the  problem  now  Is  one  of  distribution 
rather  than  of  production." 

Dr.  Kkeps:  "Yes.  I  think  that  would  follow." 

The  question  was  posed:  Wlio  has  received  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nology In  the  last  20  years?  The  answer,  roughly,  was  that  bene- 
fits had  been  distributed  to  the  consiuncr.  In  the  form  of  lower 
prices,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  they  should  have  been — not  to 
the  extent  that  they  must  be  If  the  beneficent  possibilities  of 
the  machine  are  to  be  realized.  As  the  case  was  stated  by  Dr. 
Krrps:  "The  best  argument  for.  if  not  the  proof  and  substance  of, 
technical  proercss.  consists  in  the  lower  prices  that  are  quoted  to 
cor.sumers  These  savings  from  increasing  productivity,  if  passed 
on  to  consumers.  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  millions  of 
people  and  thereby  give  Increased  opportunities  for  employment  to 
mUilons  of  buslnesbcs  throughout  the  country." 

PflOBLEM    STATED   GaAPKlCAU-T 

This  Is  what  might  happen:  It  has  happened  up  to  now  In  a 
degree  far  from  EUfflclent  to  make  the  machine  the  unmixed 
blcsslni?  that  It  ought  to  be.  Instead,  along  with  its  benefits,  the 
machine  has  helped  to  produce  "complete  absence  of  employment 
In  a  quantity  wc  don't  know." 

Dr  Kreps  stated  graphically  the  problem  with  which  the  com- 
mittee is  \^Tesmng:  -niere  are  some  truly  gigantic  bridges  to  bo 
built,  economic  bridges  connecting  the  needs  of  these  families 
(the  19.000.000  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale)  with  the 
goods  which  our  superb  machines  can  produce. 

"There  are  In  short,  two  frontiers,  the  Industrial  frontier  and 
the  frontier  of  economic  adjustment.  •  •  •  If  we  vigorously 
push  advances  In  technology  and  refuse  to  make  the  requisite  eco- 
nomic adjustment  we  will  set  up  grave  tensions  in  our  society. 
To  call  a  moratorium  on  the  progress  of  the  machine  Is  bcth  un- 
wise and  Imixjsslble.  But  the  shortsightedness  of  those  who  aigue 
that  the  industrial  frontier  U  gone  U  only  exceeded  by  the  stupid 
defeatism  uf  those  who  wish  to  call  a  halt  to  economic  adjust- 
ment." 

What  form  should  this  adjustment  take?  Chairman  O'Mahonit 
and  the  economli't.  between  them,  arrived  at  this  answer:  There 
should  be  no  limitation  of  production,  but  a  building  up  of  the 
consuming  capacity  of  those  19,000,000  families. 

It  gets  the  T  N  E  C  s  hearing  off  to  a  good  start  to  have  the 
problem  so  clearly  recognized  and  stated. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdav.  April  16  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8).  1940 


LETTER  FROM  DAVID  L.  BEHNCKE,  AND  NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES 
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Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Record  a  letter  over 
the  signature  of  David  L.  Behncke,  president  of  the  Air  Line 
PUcts*  Association,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  Execu- 
tive order  doing  away  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  two 
very  able  articles  from  the  American  Aviation  Daily  on  the 

same  subject. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  David  Lawrence,  pubUshed  in  the  Washing- 
ton E\-emng  Star  of  April  15.  1940,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  articles  published  on  the  subject  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  doing  away  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  Messrs.  Drew  and  Pearson  under  the  caption 
Washington  Daily  Merry-Go-Round,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  April  16.  1940,  which  deals  with  the 
same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recow),  as  follows: 


AiB  Line  Pnxrrs  Association, 

Chicago,   AprU   5,   1940. 

Hon.  Pat  McCarran, 

United  States  Senate.  Washinfrton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  thought  It  would  be  timely  and  fitting  to  caU 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  air  transportation  recently  com- 
pleted  12  months  of  service  without  a  pfissenger  fatality. 

Briefly,  the  record  made  during  this  period  is  as  follows:  Be- 
tween March  26.  1939.  and  March  26.  1940,  the  aUr  carriers  flew 
814.906.250  passenger-miles.  87.325.145  plane-mUes,  and  carried 
2.028.817  passengers  without  a  fatality. 

There  Is  an  old  axiom,  "actions  speak  louder  than  words."  which 
may  be  appropriately  carried  a  step  further  In  this  situation  by 
adding  the  phrase,  "good  performance  is  the  sum  total  of  proper 
legislative  planning  and  foresight." 

Now  that  the  well-known  band  wagon  Is  creaking  and  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  the  would-be  credit  seekers.  I  hear  no  men- 
tion of  the  legislators  who  made  such  a  fine  safety  record  possible, 
and,  in  fact,  very  little  is  said  about  the  pUota  who  caUed  a  spade 
a  spade  only  a  short  time  ago  as  to  what  was  necessary  to  stop 
the  many  terrible  crashes  that  were  beLng  experienced  and  thereby 
put  the  Industry  on  Its  feet. 

Be  all  that  as  It  may,  the  pilots  wish  you  to  know  that  they 
have  not  forgotten  the  very  Importatt  part  you  played  in  the 
transltlonary  and  revolutionizing  period  in  air  transportation  that 
ha.s  resulted  so  commendably. 

It  Is  a  commonly  recognized  fact  tliat  commercial  flying,  and 
especially  air  transportation.  Is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation's  avia- 
tion. To  have  something,  so  important  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  American  people,  flounder  and  stumble  so  far  short 
of  Its  rightful  goal  ijecause  of  the  needless  accidents  which  have 
happened  In  the  past,  represented  a  traly  chaotic  condition.  The 
part  you  played  In  eliminating  this  chaotic  condition  is  some- 
thing that  you  can  mark  down  In  your  book  of  accomplishmenta 
that  will  reflect  to  your  everlasting  credit. 

My  only  prayer  now  Is  that  well  be  able  to  keep  It  up.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  if  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  Is  properly  ad- 
ministered, and  If  the  Air  Safety  Board  is  kept  strong  and  free 
from  Influences  that  will  deter  it  from  that  which  It  wa*  estab- 
lished to  do.  namely,  to  call  a  ipade  a  apade  where  safety  i« 
Involved. 

Tlie  Air  Safety  Board  U  truly  the  sentinel  of  safety  In  air 
travel,  and  so  long  as  It  Is  kept  at  Its  post  armed  with  the 
neccBHary  wherewith  to  properly  do  lU  duties  both  in  finance  and 
proper  backing  In  Congress  and  the  regulation-making  and  en- 
forcing part  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority,  we  have  an  excel- 
lent chnnce  of  continuing  the  splendid  safety  record  that  has  been 
created  during  the  past  12  months. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Air  8afi*ty  Board  U  hampered  and 
curbed  In  what  It  was  established  by  Congress  to  do,  there  is  an 
excellent  chance  that  we  will  slowly  drift  back  into  a  situation 
similar  to  that  prior  to  the  time  t.hat  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938  WHS  pawed. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  how  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
is  working  out.  It  might  also  be  well  to  mention  that  labor  rela- 
tions under  the  labor  provisions  of  this  act  are  working  out 
excellently. 

Tour  a)ntlnucd  cooperation  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  and 
perpetuating  the  splendid  safety  record  that  has  placed  American 
air  transportation  In  No.  1  position  in  world  aviation  will  be 
genuinely  appreciated  by  the  alr-llne  jaUots. 

Sincerely  yours,  „      .^     ^ 

David  L.  Behncki,  President. 

[From  American  Aviation  Dally  of  April  11.  1940) 
Reokganization  Plan  Places  Aviation  Under  Commerce 
The  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV,  sent  to  Congress 
today,  phices  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  (renamed  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board)  In  the  Dep>artment  of  Commerce;  abolishes  the  Air 
Safety  Bfiard;  and  transfers  the  Weatlier  Bureau  from  the  Depart- 
ment" of  Agriculttire  to  the  Commerce  Department. 

TEXT  AFFECTINC  C.  A.  A.  AND  WEATHER  BtJREAU 

The  text  of  the  President's  message  concerning  the  C.  A.  A.  and 
Weather  Bureau  follows: 

•'Department  of  C-ymmerce 

"Sec.  7.  TraiL'^er  of  Civil  Aeronautli^s  Authority: 
"(a)  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  its  functions,  the  office 
of  the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics  and  its  fvmctlons,  and  the 
function.'  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  are  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

"(b)  The  functions  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  are  consolidated  with 
the  fund  ions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  which  shall  here- 
after be  known  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  wtilch  shall, 
in  addition  to  Its  other  functions,  dificharge  the  duties  heretofore 
vested  in  the  Air  Safety  Board  so  as  to  pro\'lde  for  the  independent 
InvestigaMon  of  aircraft  accidents.  The  offlces  of  the  meizU>ers  of 
the  Air  Safety  Board  are  abolished. 
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"(c)  The  Administrator  of  ClvU  Aeronautics,  whose  functions 
■hall  be  administered  under  the  dU-ectlon  and  s'lpervlslon  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  shall 


the  legally  Epeclfled  eo-day  period.  On  the  other  hand.  Senators 
favoring  the  reorganization  plan  might  filibuster  to  avoid  a  re- 
jection vote  within  the  60-d;iy  period.  The  House,  of  course,  is 
luiTMi  fmm  fllihusterlni?  throuch  limited-debate  orocedure  ) 
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4.  Air-transport  Indtxstry:  Alrttne  aOelals  now  m  Washington 
•re  noncommltal.  It  is  not  likely  that  Um  todxMtry  wtU  rush  into 
any  campaign  to  defeat  the  order.  lAost  of  tbem  personally  op- 
pose the  proposed  change,  but  recommend  a  cautious  approach  In 


presiding  officer  yecterday,  however,  denied  the  Senator's  request 
and  It  went  to  Senator  Brmwas*  reorganisation  committee. 

There  is  some  talk  In  Washington  thai  Clinton  Hester.  C.  A^^. 
Admlnistratcr,  might  rertgn  and  openly  and  actively  Join  forces 
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"(c)  The  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics,  whose  functions 
■haJl  be  atlinlnlstered  under  the  direction  and  supervision  oX  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  shall 
report  to  Congress  ar«l  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  sh&U  constitute  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  within 
the  Department  of  Ccmmerce:  Provided.  That  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  shall  exercise  lU  functions  of  rule  making  (Including  the 
prescription  of  rtiles.  regtxiatlons.  and  standards),  adjudication,  and 
Investigation  IndependenUy  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce:  Provided 
further.  That  the  budgetUxg.  accounting,  personnel,  procurement, 
and  related  routine  management  functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Ccmmerce  throtigb  such  facilities  as  he  shall  designate 
or  establish.  ^. 

"Sec  8.  Transfer  of  Weather  Bureau:  The  Weather  Biireau  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  functions  are  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  shall  be  adnUnl^tered  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce:  Provided.  That 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  continue  to  make  snow  surveys 
and  to  condtict  research  concerning  <a)  relationships  between 
weather  and  crops,  (b)  long-range  weather  forecasting,  and  (c)  re- 
lationships between  weather  and  soil  erosion." 

•nxt  or  pa«sn>«KT'8  ixplaivatiok  roa  thx  chances 

The  President,  elsewhere  In  his  message  to  Congress,  explains  the 
various  shifts  In  more  detail,  as  follows: 

'■Department  of  Commerce 

"One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Reorganization  Act  Is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  administrative  agencies  and  thereby  simplifying  the 
tasks  of  executive  management.  We  have  made  substantial  progress 
toward  this  objective  under  previovis  reorganization  plans.  I  am 
now  proposing  another  step  In  this  direction  by  placing  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Authority  within  the  framework  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

•Reorganization  Plan  III.  which  deals  with  Intra-departmental 
changes,  draws  a  more  practical  separation  between  the  functions 
cf  the  Administrator  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  In  plan  IV. 
which  is  connected  with  interdepartmental  reorganization.  I  am 
bringing  the  Authority  Into  the  departmental  structure. 

"The  Administrator  will  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  five-member  Board,  however,  will  perform  its  rule-making. 
adJudlrsUve.  and  Investigative  functions  independent  of  the  De- 
partment. In  the  interest  of  efficiency  It  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Department  with  budgeting,  accounting,  procurement,  and  other 
office  service*.  ,„        ^  -„ 

"As  a  result  of  the  adjustments  provided  in  plana  HI  and  rv 
1  believe  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will  be  able  effectively  to  carry 
forward  the  Important  work  of  accident  investigation  heretofore 
performed  by  the  tAr  Safety  Board.  In  addition  to  the  effective 
and  coordinated  discharge  of  accident  Investigation  work  which 
this  transfer  will  faclliute.  economies  In  administration  will  be 

possible. 

"The  Importance  of  the  Weather  Bureau's  functions  to  the  Na- 
tion's commerce  has  also  led  to  the  decision  to  transfer  this  Bureau 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  development  of  the  aviation 
Industry  has  Imposed  upon  the  Weather  Bureau  a  major  responsi- 
bility In  the  fleld  of  air  transportation.  The  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  as  provided  In  tills  plan,  will  permit  l>etter 
coordination  of  Government  actlvltlea  relating  to  aviation  and  to 
commerce  generally  without  in  any  way  lessening  the  Bureau's 
contribution  to  agriculture." 

COMlTEirr    ON    TRK    FLAM 

The  Prealdenfs  Reorganization  Order  No.  IV  was  called  the  big- 
gest political  double-cross  of  the  century  by  a  prominent  aviation 
official  today.  This  summarizes  initial  reaction  In  both  Govern- 
ment and  Indtistry  circles  to  the  worst  blow  dvU  aviation  may 
have  had  for  many  years. 

Members  of  the  Authority,  the  Administrator,  and  the  Air  Safety 
Board  were  atunned  by  the  news.  It  Is  probable  that  If  the  order 
becomes  effective  there  will  be  Important  resignations  and  the  pres- 
ent high  morale  of  the  entire  Oovernnient  organization  in  civil 
aviation  may  be  seriously  broken.  The  proposed  transfer  puts  the 
C  A  A.  back  into  the  highly  political  Conunerce  Department  with 
potential  disastrous  effects  for  both  air  lines  and  manufacttirers 
of  civil  airplanes. 

The  order  was  promulgated  by  the  Brownlow  reorganization 
group  No  hint  of  the  order  had  leaked  out  and  no  person  con- 
nected with  the  C.  A.  A.  had  the  slightest  Inkling  It  was  coming 
Believed  to  be  prominent  in  the  behind-the-scenes  activities  were 
Edward  J  Noble,  former  chairman  of  the  C.  A.  A.,  whose  malad- 
ministration bogged  down  the  C.  A.  A.  In  Its  early  days  and  who 
now  is  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce;  C  Stuart  Outhrle.  former 
general  counsel  of  the  C.  A.  A.  who  Is  now  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  who  is  a  prot«g6  of  Tommy  Corcoran;  and  Col. 
J  Monroe  Johnson.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  formerly 
had  charge  of  the  highly  political  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce. 

(NoTU.T-Accordlng  to  the  Reorganization  Act  (Public  19.  76th 
Oong.)  the  reorganization  plan  becomes  effective  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  eO  days  after  the  plan  Is  transmitted  to  Congress,  but  only 
if  during  the  60-day  period  "there  has  not  been  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  favor  the  reorganization  plan."  Consequently,  the 
approval  of  either  House  has  the  effect  of  putting  reorganization 
Into  operation.  It  is  impossible  to  effect  a  rejecUon  of  a  reorganl- 
ustlon  plan  by  filibustering  as  this  would  prevent  a  vote  witlUn 


the  Irgaily  Epeclfled  eo-day  period.  On  the  other  hand.  Senators 
favoring  the  recrganlzatlon  plan  might  filibuster  to  avoid  a  re- 
jection vote  within  the  60-day  period.  The  House,  of  course,  is 
barred  from  filibustering  through  limited -debate  procedure.) 

The  Dally  passes  on  a  suggestion  made  by  a  highly  competent 
authority  en  governmental  procedi're  as  one  means  of  making  an 
effective  protest  In  Congress.  There  are  special  reorganization 
committees  In  both  the  House  and  Senate  headed  respectively  by 
Representative  John  J.  Cochran,  of  Missouri,  and  Senator  James 
P.  Btunzs.  of  South  Carolina.  In  past  reorganization  orders  sent  to 
Congresi!  by  the  President  these  committees  have  not  held  hear- 
ings. The  committees  do  have  the  power  to  hold  hearings,  how- 
ever, and  to  subpcna  witnesses  If  the  Industry  could  secure  hear- 
ings by  these  committees,  the  entire  reorganization  plan  could  t)e 
placed  In  the  open  with  witnesses  forced  to  appear.  The  Indi- 
vidual who  made  this  suggestion  to  the  Dally  believes  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  kUllng  the  Executive  order, 
although  a  negative  vote  In  both  Houses  must  be  obtained  within 
60  days  regardless 

The  Industry  Is  fared  with  one  of  Its  most  dlfflcult  legislative 
tasks  If  it  desires  to  defeat  the  order.  This  is  election  year,  and  the 
President  still  holds  a  powerfiU  hand  over  Congress  by  reason  of 
his  net  declaring  himself  out  of  this  year's  elections.  Although  It 
Is  known  that  he  will  not  run  unless  the  European  situation  be- 
comes much  worse,  his  failure  to  declare  will  keep  many  Demo- 
crats In  line.  Republicans  will  probably  oppose  the  reorganization 
plan  to  a  man,  but  these  votes  are  not  sufflclent.  Senator  Pat 
McCaxkan  (Democrat,  Nevada)  will  doubtless  be  the  opposition 
leader  in  the  Senate. 

Clinton  M.  Hester.  C.  A.  A.  Administrator,  evidently  was  not 
involved  in  either  the  order  of  last  week  or  today.  Several  years 
ago  S4r.  Hester  was  draftsman  of  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
Brownlow  committee,  but  the  present  order  Is  believed  to  elim- 
inate definitely  Hester  from  any  current  connection,  and  Is  directly 
contrary  to  his  own  beliefs. 

Mantifacturers  of  civil  aircraft  are  Just  as  much  affected  by  the 
order  as  air  lines  In  that  the  multitudinous  technical  problems 
relating  to  aircraft  airworthiness  (which  cost  the  manufacturers 
much  grief  under  the  old  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce)  wcrtild  again  be 
placed  In  a  red-tape  Government  department  subject  to  political 
domination.    The  C.  A.  A.  has  been  99  percent  immune  from  politics. 

The  shift  reduces  civil  aviation  to  the  stattis  of  a  bureau  in  a 
Cabinet  Department  in  direct  contrast  to  the  importance  aviation 
is  receiving  In  other  nations,  although  the  possible  military  reasons 
the  President  may  have  are  not  yet  known. 

NoTk. — Although  the  Authority  has  made  a  splendid  record  and 
accomplished  much,  the  fact  remains  that  the  slowness  and  delay 
in  handling  regulatory  and  quasi -Judicial  air-carrier  cases  may  be 
a  contributing  reason  to  the  present  order.  Brownlow,  who  op- 
posed the  existing  C.  A.  A.  set-up.  was  given  good  evidence  that 
he  was  right  in  bis  views  by  the  dilatory  tactics  of  C.  A.  A.  on  air- 
line matters.  Part  of  this  delay  originated  with  Ed  J.  Noble  and 
Stuart  Guthrie,  while  since  Noble's  transfer  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment the  Authority  has  dallied  too  long  with  purely  adminis- 
trative matters  and  such  activities  as  the  civilian  pilot  training 
program,  and  so  forth.  The  Initial  reaction  in  Washington  Is  that 
If  the  Authority  had  cut  red  tape  on  economic  regulatory  matters 
there  wotild  be  no  reorganization  order  for  It  today,  although  the 
President  may  have  reasons  not  yet  revealed.  Nevertheless.  It  Is 
believed  the  Industry  would  a  thoiisand  times  prefer  the  present 
C.  A  A.  than  a  political  Commerce  Department. 

What  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Industry  to  offset  the  order  are 
not  known  yet.  but  the  Job  Is  no  small  one  and  will  require  muster- 
ing the  support  of  not  only  every  segment  of  the  Industry  but  as 
much  affiliated  and  allied  help  as  possible  If  the  Industry  desires  to 
make  an  effective  protest.  It  Is  possible  that  the  reorganization 
order  will  have  wide  ramifications  In  the  1940  political  campaign, 
although  this  Is  a  first  day's  reaction. 

The  E>ally  will  appreciate  t>eing  advised  of  plans,  comments,  re- 
actions, and  opinions  from  the  Industry  as  a  guide  to  its  news- 
covering  In  regard  to  the  order. 

[Prom  the  American  Aviation  Dally  of  April  12,  19401 
Reorganization  Developments 
The  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV  made  public  yester- 
day   was   chief    source    of    conversation    m    aviation    circles    today. 
Developments  since  late  yesterday  are: 

1.  Senator  Pat  McCarran.  aviation  champion  In  the  Senate,  in- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution  yesterday  afternoon  (8.  Con.  Res. 
42)  rejecting  both  Reorganization  Plans  No.  in  and  No  IV.  the 
former  making  Intra-agency  changes  and  the  latter  being  the  shift 
of  the  C.  A.  A.  Into  the  Commerce  Department.  He  was  to  make  an 
extemporaneous  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
as  a  prelude  to  his  fight  to  defeat  the  President's  order. 

2.  David  L.  Behncke.  president  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Associa- 
tion, issued  a  statement  In  Pittsburgh  last  night  vigorously  pro- 
testing against  the  proposed  reorganization,  especially  the  abolition 
of  the  Air  Safety  Board.  He  was  due  in  Washington  today.  He  will 
lead  the  fight  of  airline  pilots  for  retention  of  the  Board. 

3  The  dally  press  was  quick  to  catch  the  controversial  angles 
in  the  order.  The  Washington  Times-Herald,  especially,  gave  the 
proposed  change  much  attention  and  gave  McCarkan  and  Behncke 
headlines  for  their  protests.  Press  reaction  is  expected  to  \x  un- 
favorable to  the  proposed  order. 
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4  Air-transport  industry:  Alrilne  aOdals  now  tn  Washington 
are  noncommltal.  It  Is  not  likely  tluKt  the  Industry  wlU  rush  into 
any  campaign  to  defeat  the  order.  Most  t€  them  personally  op- 
pose the  proposed  change,  but  recomiBeDd  a  cautious  approach  In 
protestli^.  Col.  Edgar  B.  Oorrell.  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
AMocUtlon.  is  recuperaUng  from  aerkNis  fUnesB  and  apparently  is 
not  able.  physJcaUy.  to  lie  acUve.  Some  airline  officials  are  de- 
cidedly lukewarm  and  are  not  as  hlgb  tn  their  praise  of  existing 
C.  A.  A.  as  the  C.  A    A.  had  assumed  tbey  would  be. 

5.  National  Aeronautic  Association:  Offl  Robb  WUson.  president, 
has  had  dlactisdlons  with  aovemment  and  congressional  people 
bat  Is  noncommltal 

6.  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Col.  John  H.  Jouett.  pres- 
ident, told  the  Dally  the  chamber  is  definitely  neutral  and  non- 
committal until  members  have  had  an  opporttxnlty  to  study  the 
proposed  change  and  make  recnrnmmdattnns. 

Other  developments  are: 

PKCsmzNT's  rsBss  ooitnozifcz 


The  President  at  his  press  conference  this  morning  was  ques- 
tioned specifically  on  the  C  A.  A.  phase  of  the  order.  He  said 
that  the  present  nvachlnery  a-Ul  remain  intact  and  that  the  order 
simply  carries  out  a  plan  luider  which  the  President  is  not  re- 
quired to  talk  to  so  many  different  agencies,  and  this  Is  a  move 
In  that  direction.  He  pointed  out  the  plan  saves  some  top  sala- 
ries and  denied  the  Air  Safety  Board  would  be  imperiled  by  the 
shift. 

cowcx: 


Both  the  Reorgnnlratlon  Plans  m  and  IV  have  been  referred  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Government  Reorganization,  headed  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  James  P.  Brains,  of  South  Carolina. 
McCarran  explained  that  he  ru.'ihed  his  resolution  to  forestall  an 
effort  bv  Senator  BTawzs  to  push  approval  of  the  pla^is.  although 
aome  observers  point  out  that  one  such  order  last  year  obtained 
ccngresslonal  approval  because  an  opponent  filed  his  resolution 
too  soon.  F>ermlttlng  the  administration  forces  to  rush  the  meas- 
xire  through  for  final  action  before  opposition  had  had  time  to 
organize.  Senator  McCarran  says  he  is  well  aware  of  this  possi- 
bility but  expects  to  forestall  such  hasty  action.  He  U  forced  to 
lea>'e  town  for  a  few  days,  after  which  time  he  hopes  to  fight  the 
proposed  reorganization. 

Pew  in  Congress  would  be  quoted  today.  Senator  Btrnxs  en- 
dorsed the  President's  plan,  but  refused  to  comment  specifically 
on  the  C.  C.  A.  phase  Several  Senators  expressed  wholehearted 
disapproval  In  off-the-record  comments.  Representative  Cuuujjce 
Lea  had  not  been  reached  for  comment  up  to  press  time.  Senti- 
ment m  the  House  will  probably  oppose  the  order  but  whether 
the  votes  can  be  obtained  in  this,  an  election  year,  remains  a  very 
debatable  question.  Senator  Bennett  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  who  should  have  much  to  say,  Is 
still  out  of  the  city.  His  committee  is  considering  holding  a  spe- 
cial meeting  to  determine  policy.  It  is  evident  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  only  today  becofnlng  aware  of  the  serious- 
ness erf  the  order,  not  merely  for  the  C.  A.  A.  change,  but  for  other 
shifts  including  the  provision  for  eontintilng  the  President's 
power  to  make  executive  changes.  Tills  latter  provision  might 
wen  be  the  decisive  issue 

c.  A.  a. 

If  the  plan  goes  through  In  60  days,  observers  expect  several 
resignaUons.  Robert  H.  Hindtley.  C.  A.  A.  Chairman.  Is  expected  to 
leave.  Grant  Mason  will  probably  do  likewise.  Clinton  M.  Hester, 
Administrator,  could  not  do  much  else.  Messrs.  Branch.  Ryan,  and 
Warner  would  probably  remain.  The  order  has  done  much  to  upset 
C  A.  A.  activities  and  personnel  are  thinking  of  UtUe  else.  Mr. 
Hinckley  was  In  New  York  today  for  an  address  but  will  be  back 
tomorrow. 


The  Initial  reaction  yesterday  was  that  If  the  reorganization  plan 
is  to  be  defeated  the  Industry  must  take  the  talUatlve.  Evidently 
certain  Government  officials  expected  this  to  happen.  However  It 
is  now  clear  the  Industry  will  not  rush  to  make  comments  or  take 
any  action.  It  wUl  probably  be  a  wedt  or  more  befcve  the  indtistry 
attitude  is  known  and  considered.  There  will  be  some  within  the 
industry  who  oppose  taking  any  steps.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  growing  belief  that  a  strong  group  In  Congress  with  the  aid  of 
newspaper  publicity  may  be  able  to  turn  the  trick. 

KoTK. — It  Is  very  significant  that  a  comment  was  made  from  Inside 
top  Democratic  Party  circles  this  morning  that  the  party  Is  afraid  of 
this  order  as  a  political  issue,  especially  because  newspaper  and  radio 
commenutors  seem  to  oppose  the  plan.  It  is  conceded  that  this 
latest  order  could  be  made  into  important  political  capital  by 
Republican  and  antiadmlnlstratlon  Democrats.) 

A  long  fight  In  Congress,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
cards  at  prt-sent.     Congreasmen  want  to  go  home  in  June. 

As  background  comment  It  may  be  recalled  that  a  move  to  Include 
the  C  A  A.  in  the  group  of  all  other  administrative  quasl-Judlclal 
•eendes  exempt  from  reorganization  was  defeated  last  year  by  a 
close  Senate  vote.  Senator  Bennett  Cbakp  Cx-axk  was  partially  re- 
sponsible for  this  defeat.  However,  the  situation  has  materially 
jAanged  since  that  time  and  the  C.  A.  A.  has  obtained  much  favw- 
able  support  in  Congress  in  view  of  the  airline  safety  record. 

OTHXa  COMMTWT 

In  regard  to  strategy  on  the  Hill.  Senator  McCarran  attempted 
to  have  his  concurrent  resolution  refecred  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  where   It   would  receive  more  cordial   reception.    The 


presiding  officer  yestMday.  bowwver.  denied  the  Senator's  request 
and  it  went  to  Senator  Brawas*  reorganlaation  ccnunlttee. 

There  is  some  talk  in  Washington  that  Clinton  Hester.  O.  A.  a 
Admlnlstratcr.  might  resign  and  openly  and  actlTely  Jolii  lorces 
with  the  opposition  to  the  order  on  the  HUl.  partly  as  a  ine«is  OC 
offsetting  raiher  deep  Impressions  in  some  qxiaxters  that  he  had  a 
hand  somewhere  in  the  President's  plan.  Mr.  Hester  was  noncom- 
mittal on  tlie  order  but  Is  nevertheless  known  to  have  bitterly 
opposed  It  In  private,  as  have  members  of  the  Authority. 

Who  will  file  the  conctirrent  resolution  In  the  House  \£<  not  yet 
tnown.  ,  ^  .     ..  _ 

Although  the  C.  A.  A.  is  the  most  important  single  element  In  the 
reorganization  plan,  aviation  Interests  are  by  no  means  all  that  are 
affected.  Food  and  drug  interests  are  expected  to  wield  consider- 
able influence  on  another  section  of  the  order. 

[Fron  the  American  Aviation  Dally  of  Aprtl  12,  19401 

Stateiont  or  Senator  McCAsaAif  on  C.  A.  A.  REoaoANEtATiow 
Senator  P/^t  McCarran  released  to  the  Dally  today  the  following 
statement  oi.  C.  A.  A.  reorganization: 

"In  March  1934  I  Introduced  my  first  bill,  which  provided  for  an 
Independent  agency.  The  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress  of 
date  June  7.  1936,  wherein  as  against  my  bill,  he  recommended  that 
all  tranfiporUiUcn  facilities  should  be  under  the  Interstate  Ckammerce 
Commission.  After  that  the  President  caUed  me  for  a  conference. 
As  a  conseqjence  of  that  conference  I  redrafted  my  hsglslation. 
putting  the  Interstate  Commerce  ComiXLission  in  charge  of  the 
set-up.    ThU  bUl  Wiifi  defeated  by  a  fUlbiister. 

"Early  In  1938  the  President  again  callwl  me  to  the  White  House 
and  suted  that  he  thought  I  was  right  in  my  first,  idea — that  it 
should  be  an  independent  agency.  FollowUig  this  conference  I  wrote 
the  present  civil  aeronauUcs  bill.  Thus  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority was  bom. 

"At  the  conference  he  called  In  his  son.  Mr.  James  Roosevelt,  and 
discussed  his  ideas  at  length,  repeating  htii  bi'lief  in  the  oarrectness 
of  my  position.  But.  In  the  course  of  the  omversaUon.  he  stated 
that.  In  his  Judgment,  there  was  Involved  In  the  Independent  agency 
the  legislative,  the  execuUve,  and  the  Judicial;  that  In  the  legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  phase  of  the  agency  the  President  had  no  place. 
But  as  regards  the  executive  phase,  to  u»e  the  President's  homely 
expression — the  'housekeeping  agency' — the  President  should  be 
advised,  and  reports  shoiUd  be  made  to  him.  He  suggested,  and  I 
afterwards  drafted  Into  my  blU,  a  provision  for  what  is  known  as 
the  pobitiou  of  Administrator. 

"Pursuant  to  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  I  from  time  to  time 
In  the  redrafting  of  the  blU,  conferred  with  hU  then  secretary.  Mr. 
James  Roosevelt.  All  of  the  Ume  we  kept  m  mind  the  message  of 
the  President  and  his  urgent  advice  that  tJie  Cl\'il  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority be  made  an  Independent  agency. 

"The  bill  I  drafted  was  presented  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  late  Senator  Copeland  was  chairman.  "Hils  bill 
was  brought  out  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and.  sifter  a  pro- 
tracted debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  During  all  of  the  history  of  the  legislaUon  I  refused  to 
recede  from  the  demand  for  an  Independent  safety  board.  The  same 
controversy  was  carried  on  through  the  oommltU,>e  of  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees,  of  which  I  was  a  member;  and  out  of  tills  confer- 
ence committee  came  the  provision  for  the  Independent  safety  board. 
The  whole  policy  of  the  legislation,  the  whole  sp:Tlt  of  the  law  Initi- 
ated by  myself  In  1934.  carried  on  until  It  became  a  law,  was  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  should  be  an  Independent  agency. 

"There  Is  no  agency  today  authorized  by  Federal  statute  which 
demands  more  of  Independence  from  political  Interference  than  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  The  fact  that  it  hfis  been  Independent 
and  unhampered  has  led  to  a  safety  record  unexcelled  by  any  trans- 
portation facility  through  all  the  ages  of  civilization,  a  record  in 
which  87325.145  plane-miles  and  814.906.250  passenger -miles  have 
been  flown  In  1  year  In  continental  and  extra -continental  United 
States  without  a  single  fataUty. 

"My  reason  for  initiating  this  legislation,  my  reason  for  taking 
this  transportation  facility  out  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  was 
to  take  this  Important  agency  out  of  politics.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
son for  putting  It  back  Into  the  Department  of  Commerce  except  to 
put  It  under  the  control  of  the  greatest  political  agency  In  the  world. 
My  reason  for  setting  up  the  Safety  Board  was  to  Insxire  the  safety 
of  human  life  and  property  In  this  all-Important  transportation 
facility.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  Safety  Board  should  be  de- 
stroyed. 

"I  have  offered  a  concurrent  resolution  pursuant  to  law,  against 
the  adoption  of  the  reorganization  orders. 

"We  have  arrived  at  a  time  In  tt\e  history  of  this  Government  when 
Ocngress  should  either  assume  alosolute  responsibility  for  the  initia- 
tion of  legislative  acts  or  Congn^s — the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives — should  honestly  admit  their  inability  to  perform 
\mder  our  constitutional  democracy.  If  an  act,  passed  after  5  years 
of  consideration  by  both  Houses  of  Congress — which  involves  one  of 
the  greatest  activities  In  which  a  people  or  a  nation  can  engage, 
namely,  public  transportation — can  be  set  aside  by  a  mere  stroke  of 
the  Executive  pen,  then  better  a  thousand  tiroes  that  the  people 
should  know  that  Congress  does  not  represent  tlie  people. 

"I  care  not  who  the  Executive  may  be  nor  how  much  I  have  ad- 
hered to  the  progressive  goveminent  effected  by  the  Executive.  I 
care  more  for  our  Constitution  and  our  constitutional  democracy, 
and  the  freedom  of  legislative  action  xmder  our  constitutiozial  de- 
mocracy— than  I  do  for  any  man  or  any  set  of  Dien. 
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"With  this  prtoclple  I  shaTI  ^o  forward  regardless  of  the  time  dur- 
ing wh!cb  I  m»y  BeTTe  to  public  life. 

"The  reorg»nlaatlon  order  sent  into  the  Senate  ycBterday,  con- 
signing the  fate  and  destiny  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Is  destructive  and  not  constructive." 

(FYom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  15.  1940) 

ABUDNACnCS    RlVAMFIWO    PLAN     HTT^-HIOH    PRAISS    OIVIN    WOSK    0» 

SArrrr  Boakd  and  C.  A.  A. 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

American  public  opinion  will  shortly  have  a  significant  test.  Can 
It  think  penetratingly  of  anything  else  but  war  events  abroad? 
Will  It  manifest  disapproval  of  one  of  the  most  vinfortunate  mis- 
takes that  has  been  made  in  Washington  In  many  years,  and  which 
must  be  corrected  within  the  next  60  days,  or  else  the  public  Interest 
win  suffer? 

These  questions  arise  out  of  an  extraordinary  set  of  circum- 
stances In  connection  with  President  Roosevelt's  reorganization 
order  abolishing  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  placing  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  Inside  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  a  sut>- 
ordlnate  bureau. 

Of  all  the  governmental  boards  created  In  a  decade  or  more,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is  admittedly  the  best  fvmctlonlng,  and 
the  Air  Safety  Board  the  most  valuable.  Not  only  Is  the  personnel 
of  fine  quality  and  Integrity  but  the  law  creating  the  two  agencies 
Is  the  product  of  many  years  of  unselfish  service  by  some  of  the 
best  legal  mtods  of  the  country.  Senator  Pat  McCarsan,  of  Nevada. 
Democrat,  known  as  father  of  the  legislation,  worked  over  21  differ- 
ent bins  before  he  finally  pressed  for  passage  the  one  that  seemed 
best  suited  to  administer  the  regulatory  powers  of  government  over 
the  airways  of  America  and  the  aviation  industry. 

Few  examples  are  afforded  of  any  better  cooperation  anywhere 
between  government  and  business  than  between  the  aviation  to- 
rtustry  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  Few  examples  are 
afforded  also  of  keener  admiration  on  the  pairt  of  students  of  gov- 
ernment, even  Inside  the  New  Deal,  of  the  fairness  of  procediue  and 
eflSclency  of  administration  of  the  C    A.  A. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  the  prestlgfe  which  this  new  Institution  has 
enjoyed  as  an  Independent  body  Is  to  be  impaired  as  It  is  made 
the  tool  of  a  political  department  Instead  of  the  Independent 
servant  of  the  Congress. 

Nobody  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  asked  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  be  placed  In  that  Department.  Nobody  In 
Congress  who  had  any  interest  In  aviation  was  consulted;  certainly 
not  the  leaders  like  Senator  McCAaitAJ*.  Nobody  In  the  C.  A.  A. 
Itself  was  consulted,  either.  This  may  soxmd  strange  to  persons 
outside  of  Washington,  but  It  Is  a  fact. 

Who.  then,  started  It  and  carried  It  through  to  President  Roose- 
velt and  persuaded  him  to  sign  the  order? 

The  answer  Is  that  ever  since  the  reorganization  bill  canie  before 
Congress  there  has  been  a  group  of  theorists  who  have  no  use  for 
practical  suggestions  about  governmental  operations  but  want  to 
fit  every  bureau  and  commission  Into  a  pattern  of  their  own  de- 
signing. They  are  stocere  theorists  They  have  no  ulterior  motive. 
They  simply  believe  that  Independent  commissions  belong  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  they  have  the  ear  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  Is  so  harassed  by  detail  and  so  pressed  for  time 
by  public  problems  that  he  has  assented  to  a  change  without 
giving  everybody  concerned  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

The  President  cannot  be  blamed.  In  a  sense,  for  what  has  hap- 
pened. He  has  been  warned  that  reorganization  orders  must  be 
planned  In  secret  and  sent  to  Congress  so  that  a  backfire  cannot 
be  built  to  prevent  the  order  from  being  decided  upon.  Congress 
Itself  recognized  that  this  might  happen  when  it  delegated  power 
to  the  President  to  Issue  such  reorganization  orders  but  legislated 
'     a  provision  that  the  orders  could  be  disapproved   If  a  majority  of 

both  Houses  so  voted  within  60  days. 
1  This  Is  an  Important  safeguard,  but  It  may  not  work,  because  It 
'  is  not  easy  to  rivet  public  attention  on  a  technical  order  affecting 
reorganization  of  a  particular  board  or  bureau.  Also,  people  who 
have  other  responsibilities  and  work  to  do.  especially  In  the  aviation 
Industry,  now  must  come  to  Washington  and.  In  effect,  lobby  for  a 
change  that  never  should  have  been  ordered  In  the  first  place. 

If  the  President  had  given  a  hearing  to  all  Interests  concerned, 
the  order  never  would  have  been  Issued.  In  the  last  24  hours  sine© 
the  order  was  published  Senator  McCarran  has  had  telegrams  from 
all  pfu-ta  of  the  country  expressing  grave  concern  that  the  Air  Safety 
Board  Is  to  be  abolished  and  that  the  C.  A.  A.  Is  to  t>e  made  a 
bureau  Representative  Woodbum  of  Virginia  has  taken  a  stand 
agslnst  the  order  in  the  House. 

The  present  executive  reorganization  law  provides  that  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  mtist  come  out  of  congressional  committees  in 
16  da>'s  and  debate  Is  limited  In  both  Houses. 


i^ 


[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  AprU  16.  1940) 
Washington  Dah-t  Merbt -Go- Round 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen) 

WXIKD     ltB0«GA»rrZAT10N 

Just  a  weeks  ago  the  air  lines  of  the  United  States  celebrated 
their  first  year  without  a  single  fatality.  It  was  a  national  land- 
mark in  transportation,  and  thousands  of  congratulatory  mes- 
sages poured  in  upon  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  which  had 
contributed  so  materially  to  this  record.     Among  those  messages 


was  one  from  President  Roosevelt  personally  to  able  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authortty   Chairman   Robert   Hinckley. 

Hinckley  and  his  four  associates  had  taken  hold  of  a  broken- 
down,  polltlcs-rldden  agency  which  was  so  scandal-soaked  that 
Congress  wrenched  it  out  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
forced  the  administration  to  accept  It  as  an  independent  commis- 
sion. And  In  two  short  years  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
Commissioners  made  it  one  of  the  model  agencies  of  the  New  Deal. 

But  now.  Just  2  weeks  after  the  brilliant  no-fatality  air  record, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  finds  Itself  right  back  where  It 
started.  It  has  been  dumped  Into  the  lap  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, with  Chairman  Hinckley  and  his  capable  colleagues  shorn 
of  their  j)ower. 

All  this  was  done  through  the  latest  Government  reorganization 
messages  to  Congress. 

And  believe  It  or  not.  but  Harry  Hopkins,  boss  of  the  Commerce 
Department,  did  not  know  15  minutes  in  advance  that  he  was  to 
take  back  the  Aeronautics  Authority.  Furthermore,  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  whether  the  President  himself  knew  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  was  being  transferred  to  the  Commerce 
Department. 

For  when  outraged  friends  of  Chairman  Hinckley  went  to  the 
White  House  to  find  out  what  the  transfer  was  about,  Roosevelt 
was  Just  as  blank  as  they. 

"Why,  I  thought  we  were  giving  Bob  (Hinckley)  control  of  the 
whole  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,"  he  said. 

WHO  KITLXS   RXOaCANlZATIOM 

All  of  this  brings  up  the  very  Important  question  of  who  is  writ- 
ing the  Government  reorganization  orders  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  peppering  Congress.     Chief  master  minds  are: 

Louis  Brownlow,  an  affable  exnewspaperman.  formerly  city  man- 
ager of  Petersburg.  Va..  and  Knoxvllle.  Tenn^  who  now  operates 
the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House  in  Chicago.  It  was 
Brownlow  who  wrote  the  President's  reorganization  bill. 

WlUlara  H.  McReynolds,  who  for  34  years  has  been  wound  up  In 
Government  red  tape  In  the  Post  Office,  the  now  defunct  Bureau 
of  Efficiency,  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion; and  who  finally  was  sold  to  Roosevelt  by  his  pal.  Henry 
Morgenthau.  McReynolds  now  Is  a  member  of  the  enlarged  White 
House  secretariat. 

Both  men,  it  is  Interesting  to  note,  are  close  friends  of  Clinton 
M.  Hester.  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  Administrator  and,  another 
Government  careerist.  During  his  career.  Hester  became  familiar 
with  red  tape  all  the  way  from  the  Interior  Department  to  the 
Treasury,  including  the  Shipping  Board,  Allen  Property  Custodian. 
and  Justice  Department,  where  he  ran  Into  a  storm  with  the  late 
Mrs.  Homer  Cummlngs. 

Hester,  as  administrator  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  was 
kept  under  rein  by  Chairman  Hinckley.  But  suddenly,  friends 
Brownlow  and  McRejmolds  Inserted  In  their  first  reorganization 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  a  deft  provision  whereby  most  of 
Hinckley's  powers  suddenly  were  transferred  to  Hester.  They  put 
this  plan  under  the  President's  nose,  he  signed  it.  and  overnight 
Hester  became  czar  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

But  not  for  long.  Perhaps  worried  over  the  resultant  storm  plus 
knowledge  that  Chairman  Hinckley  would  resign,  they  wrote  a  new 
reorganization  message  for  the  White  House.  This  time  they  trans- 
ferred Civil  Aeronautics  back  to  the  Commerce  Department  and 
old-fashioned  politics. 

Thus,  to  2  weeks,  and  for  no  apparent  reason,  came  two  reorgan- 
izations of  an  agency  which  had  Just  chalked  up  one  of  the  most 
notable  records  of  the  New  Deal.  And  all  of  this  has  t>een  done  by 
a  reform  measure  supposed  to  streamline  Government. 


The  Labor  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprU  16  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   NEW   YORK   POST 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  exhaustive 
and  brilliant  editorial  on  the  philosophy  and  operation  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Post  of  Monday,  April  8,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  he 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post  of  April  8,  1940] 
Ths  Labor  Board 
Five  years  ago  our  democracy.  In  a  creative  mood,  invented  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Beard.     It  selected  three  men  and  said  to 
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either.     The   Boaref  exist*   solely    (remember   our   first   paragraphs. 
abo\'e>    to   protect   the  right  of  collective   barsralning.      The   closed 
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them:  "Tou  are  the  Labor  Board.  Now  bring  peace  to  American 
industry."  With  a  deflnlte  objective  but  with  only  a  few  sugKes- 
tions  as  to  procedure,  it  aet  the  Board  afloat,  to  succeed  or  to  faU, 
to  sink  or  to  swim. 

The  proBpecta  were  not  good  when  the  work  started.  Employers, 
through  their  organizations,  declared  war  on  the  Board  before  It 
had  handled  a  single  caee.  Labor  organizers  stormed  the  least 
progressive  areas  of  the  country,  promtsmg:  "You  may  safely  Join 
a  union:  the  Labor  Board  will  protect  you."  At  almost  the  same 
time,  labor  Itself  split  Into  two  camps,  each  side  Jealous  lest  the 
Board  give  the  advantage,  by  even  a  hair,  to  the  otlier.  And  In  a 
hundred  F>ederal  courts,  injunctions  were  handed  down,  eflactively 
estoppmg  the  Board  from  Its  work  until  the  Supreme  Court  should 
rule. 

This  was  high  social  adventure,  begun  In  a  mood  of  social  bitter- 
ness. With  all  these  handicaps  the  Board  has  handled  more  than 
20.000  cases.     The  disposition  of  these  caaes  Is  shown  below: 

Fifty  percent.  Iwth  satisfied;  11,121  cases  closed  by  agreement; 
1,874,345  workers. 

Twenty-seven    percent,   employer   wins;    6.053    cases   withdrawn; 

1,165.363  workers. 

Sixteen   percent,   employer  wina;    S.611   cases   dismissed;    877.555 

tvorkers. 

Seven  percent,  labor  wins  2  out  of  3;  1.617  cases;  584.486  workers 

go  to  trial  and  decision.  

A    UMTTD   lAW 

The  word  "union"  appears  nowhere  In  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  Nor  wUl  you  find  in  it  anything  about  rates  of  pay.  or 
hours  per  week,  or  closed  shop  or  open  shop.  Let  us  focus  clearly 
on  what  the  Board  may  do:  Its  only  function  Is  to  protect  the  right 
Of  collective  bargaining.  It  has  no  other  function.  It  cannot  add 
a  penny  to  a  pay  check;  It  cannot  cut  a  minute  from  a  working  day. 

A   BELir-RITKALJMO  UtW 

It  follows  that  once  an  employer  has  recogniaed  the  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  he  is  through  so  far  as  the  Board  is  concerned, 
and  the  Board  Is  through  so  far  as  he  Lb  concerned. 

It  follow.s.  again,  that  if  all  industry  (as  in  the  case  in  England) 
freely  recognizes  the  right  of  labor  to  tiergaln  collectively,  the  Board's 
function  will  be  ended,  except  for  routine  handling  of  teciinlcal 
complaints.  The  act  will.  In  effect,  have  been  repealed.  A  bit  of  It 
is  repealed  whenever  a  new  union  contract  is  signed. 

So  sharply  Is  the  Boards  function  limited  that  once  a  corporation 
(say  United  States  Steel  or  General  Motors)  recognizes  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  the  Board  becomes  merely  a  convenience  to  it. 
protecting  it  agaln.st  unfair  charges  of  bias,  keeping  it  from  l>elng 
pinched  between  opposing  unions  in  Jurisdictional  conflicts. 

HOW  THZ  KECORO  BEADS 

Three  years  ago  friends  of  the  act  and  the  Board  had  to  make  this 
arg\mient  in  thtcrotlcal  terms.  They  had  to  promise  (on  their  word, 
for  there  wa5  nothing  else  to  go  by)  that  the  Board  would  be  fair. 
that  the  Board  would  be  moderate,  that  the  Board  would  not  harass 
business.    Today  we  have  elaborate  statistical  data. 

There  Is  a  theory,  sometimes  urged  In  less  than  scrupulous  fashion, 
that  the  Board  Is  loaded  against  the  employer,  that  It  Is  a  club 
which  any  union  can  wield  at  Its  pleasure.  Where  facts  refute  a 
theory,  the  theory  must  be  abandoned. 

Out  of  every  hundred  ca&es — 

1  Fifty  are  settled  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  labor  and  em- 
ployer long  before  the  stage  of  Ulal  before  au  exammer  and  decision 
by  the  Board. 

2  Twenty-seven  cnses  are  withdrawn  by  labor,  which  means,  most 
often,  that  the  Beard  has  told  some  labor  union  with  a  low  flash 
point  that  it  had  no  evidence  to  support  its  charge  of  unfair  labor 
practices  and  that  it  had  better  withdraw.  These  are  victories  for 
the  employer. 

3.  Sixteen  cases  are  dismissed  by  the  Board.  These,  too.  are  vic- 
tories for  the  employer 

4  Only  7  cases  out  of  100  go  to  final  process;  of  these,  only  5.3 
cases  are  unfalr-labor-practlce  cases;  and  even  of  these  labor  wins 
only  two-thirds. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  con- 
victs 98  out  of  every  100  persons  it  brings  to  trial — and  It  brings 
its  prisoners  to  trial  before  Juries  and  Ftederal  Judges,  not  members 
of  the  P  B  I.  It  is  not  on  the  t>asU  <rf  the  number  of  final  con- 
victions therefore,  but  on  the  basis  at  a  study  of  procedural  meth- 
ods, that  we  can  teU  whether  a  legal  process  is  fair  or  unfair. 

PKODTJCTIOM    up;    8TKIK3ES   DOWK 

A  sharp  rise  in  business  took  place  last  year.  By  December  the 
(Federal  Reserve  Board)  Index  erf  industrial  production  reached 
128  highest  in  oiu  history  This  was  acccmpanled  by  a  rise  in 
prices.  Normally  there  would  have  been  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
number,  duration,  and  severity  of  strikes  during  such  a  period. 
Strikes  always  rise  during  a  period  of  expanding  business  activity, 
because  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  aiid  because  "you  have  to  have  a 
Job  before  you  can  strike." 

Decemt>er  1939  marked  our  highest  recorded  level  of  business 
activity,  and  It  produced  the  lowest  loss  of  man-days  through 
strikes  of  any  month  since  1932. 

Here  we  have  the  outline  of  a  trend  startimg  enough  to  make  an 
econoimst  feel  tiiat  somethmg  new  has  oome  into  tils  world.  For  it 
seems  to  carry  the  promise  that  democracy  can.  by  wise  manage- 
ment of  Its  affairs,  reverse  an  "immutable  law."    It  is  now  true  for 


the  first  time  in  our  history  that  a  major  rlsis  In  production  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  actual  decline  in  strlies. 

Can  the  Board  take  credit?  The  decline  In  strikes  In  interstate 
Industries,  over  which  the  Board  has  Jurisdiction,  is  almost  twice 
as  great  as  the  decline  in  suifces  in  intrastate  industries,  with 
which  the  Board  is  not  concerned. 

tn*10N  MKMBKRSHXP  UP,  STaiKTS  DOWN 

Proof  that  our  bold  social  adventure  is  succeeding  can  be  shown 
quickly  In  another  way:  There  are  now  9.000,000  organized  workers 
as  compared  with  6.000.000  In  1937;  but  the  number  of  strikes  has 
been  cut  in  half,  the  number  ol'  workers  affected  has  been  cut  by 
tvro-thlrds,  the  ntimber  of  man -days  lost  by  two- thirds. 

AN    ADMINISlllATTVS    AGKNCT 

We  turn  now  to  the  complaint  that  the  Board  (In  deciding 
whether  a  man  has  been  fired  for  Joining  a  union  or  whether  the 
employer  has  established  a  company  union  or  whether  an  employer 
Is  using  coercion)  acts  as  "prosecutcw.  Judge,  sjid  Jury."  It  brings 
the  charge,  it  hears  the  evlden«».  it  decides.  Can  it  perform  all 
three  functions  fairly? 

Here  we  must  broaden  the  issue  and  insist  on  an  honorable  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

The  Board  has  the  three  ftmctlons  outlined  above  because  it  is 
an  administrative  agency.  It  has  no  more  fowers  and  in  some 
respects  fewer  powers  than  several  htuidreds  of  other  admlnlstratlTe 
agencies.  Federal  and  State.  The  administrative  agency  itself  is  a 
great  and  bold  democratic  convention  dellbontely  designed  to  have 
ail  three  powers  in  a  limited  field  in  order  to  "xmtke  democracy 
work;"  1  e..  to  carry  forward  a  particular  policy  whldi  has  been 
accepted  as  the  policy  of  the  covuitry. 

WHY    HAVk    ADMIN tSTEATTVk    AGENCUCS? 

The  New  E>eal  did  not  invent  the  administrative  agency.  The 
oldest  is  the  Interstate  Comment  Commission,  now  in  its  second 
half  century.  Administrative  agencies  came  into  being  as  oxir 
society  grew  in  complexity,  and  iis  It  became  clear  that  in  a  coi^ 
phcated  technical  field  of  specialized  regtUation  Congress  did  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  expert  knowledge  needed  to  lay  down  hundreds 
of  detailed  rules,  that  the  President  did  not  have  the  time  nor  the 
ability  to  prosecute  thousands  of  Individual  cases,  that  the  courts 
did  not  have  the  time  nor  the  ability  to  render  thousands  of  deci- 
sions as  to  fact,  requiring  expert  knowledge,  vmlformity  of  policy 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  continuing  relatioushijj  with  the 
field  to  be  regulated. 

NO    tTNLIMITED   POWERS 

It  Is  therefore  disingenuous  to  single  otit  one  agency,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  criticize  It  as  a  usurper  of  ixjwers  and 
commlngler  of  powers,  for  following  the  ordinary  rou',lne  of  all 
administrative  agencies. 

Tlie  Board's  powers  are  sharply  defined.  It  may  make  rules,  but 
only  In  the  field  allotted  it  by  Congress,  and  Congress  can  change 
any  of  Its  rules.  It  may  hear  the  evidence,  but  only  according  to  a 
procedure  that  is  fair  and  acceptable  to  the  courts.  It  may  make 
findings,  but  only  when  these  are  supported  by  evidence.  Finally, 
after  It  has  made  Its  findings,  it  can  enforce  them  only  by  taking  its 
verdict  to  a  Federal  Court,  proving  to  tiie  court  that  the  verdict  is 
based  on  evidence  and  not  on  caprice,  and  then  obtaining  an  order 
of  enforcement  from  the  court — an  order  which  can  In  every  case  be 
appealed  higher.  No  one,  in  22.000  cases,  has  e^  er  been  »ient  to  Jail 
for  violating  the  act  or  for  defying  the  Board. 

We  will  not,  therefore,  discuss  here  those  arguments  figalnst  the 
Board  which  are  arguments  against  administrative  agencies  in  gen- 
eral, for  that  dispute  Is  two  f;eneratlons  old,  and  the  great  author- 
ities are  on  the  side  of  the  administrative-agency  idea. 

A  CHANCE  IN  ATl'lTUDIS 

One  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  change  the  attitude  of  a  small 
minority  of  employers  toward  collective  bargaining.  Yet  (this  is 
what  only  an  administrative  agency  can  do)  the  act  has  also  changed 
the  attitude  of  labor  toward  government,  toward  its  l>oards  and 
courts.  Starting  with  April  1937,  the  very  month  In  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  finally  validated  the  act,  the  number  of  workers  in- 
volved in  peaceful,  orderly  cases  before  the  Board  rose  above  the 
number  Involved  in  strikes.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  labor  has  come  to 
trust  in  government  more  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Now.  In  a  typical  month  (Jnnuary  1940)  there  arc  148.CO0  workers 
Involved  in  peaceful  settlement  of  their  complaints  before  the  Board, 
and  only  48.000  on  strike.  The  historical  fact  that  this  trend  began 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  validation  of  the  labor  law  sho^»s  that  this 
trend  is  to  be  credited  to  the  law. 

Thus,  out  of  the  muck  of  controvewy  and  the  fury  of  day- 
to-day  argument,  our  democracy  is  sending  strong  new  feelers 
toward  a  more  stable,  a  more  peaceful  futtire.  We  do  not  say  that 
these  trends  should  be  decisive  in  making  up  our  minds  concerning 
the  Board;  they  would  not  excuse  acts  of  imfalrness.  But  we  must 
keep  thern  in  mind  as  we  go  on  to  consider  complaints  a^^lnst  the 
Board  and  suggestions  for  altering  the  act. 

CHANGES  OP  CONTENT 

One  group  of  proposed  changes  are  changes  In  content,  not  form. 
Ftor  example,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  suggests 
that  the  act  be  amended  to  Include  a  ban  on  the  closed  shop  and 
on  the  check-off. 

Here  again  we  have  to  look  to  the  fundamentals.  The  Board  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  closed  shop  or  with  the  open  shop 
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B\ireau  of  Air  Commerce.  To  be  sure,  the  order  provides  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  to  conduct  its  quasi -Judicial  and  rule- 
mnkintr  functions  indeoendentlv  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.    But 


In  view  of  the  great  benefits  which  have  followed  the  creation  of 
an  independent,  nonpolltlcai  agency  to  control  civil  aeronautics,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  President  now  is  proposing  trans- 
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either.  The  Board  exists  solely  (remember  our  first  paragraphs, 
above)  to  protect  the  right  of  collective  barstalnlng.  The  closed 
shop  was  In  existence  long  before  the  Board.  The  closed  shop  may 
arlae  u  the  outcome  of  coUectlTe  bargaining  or  It  may  not. 

The  act  and  the  Board  rest  on  the  theory  that  the  people  of 
the  country  want  to  see  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  protected. 
That  is  all.  To  Include  specifications  as  to  what  the  outcome  of  the 
bargaining  must  be  is  to  get  into  entirely  new  ground,  to  pervert 
and  distort  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

Let  ua  remember  that  labor's  right  to  bargain  collectively  was 
not  created  by  this  act.  It  existed  a  hundred  years  before  the  act 
and  exlsta  outside  of  and  apart  from  the  act  today.  The  act  Is 
merely  an  expression  of  the  public  will  that  this  right  be  protected; 
only  thU  and  nothing  more. 

CHANCES    OF    UKFINUIOW 

Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  subtle  changes  of  definition  which  are 
(except  for  the  broadside  attacks  on  the  Board's  power  to  act  at  all) 
the  most  dangerous  items  in  the  amendments  offered  by  Repre- 
senatlve  Howaso  W.  BicrrH.  These  would  redefine  the  word  "em- 
ployee" so  as  to  exclude  anyone  who  committed  an  act  of  violence 
and  to  exclude  agricultural  workers,  including  those  in  canneries 
and  sawmills,  from  the  protection  of  the  act. 

But  the  right  of  agricultural  workers  to  bargain  collectively 
does  not  rest  on  this  act.  and  the  punishment  of  acts  of  violence 
Is  no  part  of  the  theory  on  which  this  act  was  passed.  That  be- 
Icngs  to  local  penal  codes,  and  It  would  be  as  sensible  to  include  a 
provision  against  burglary  In  the  act  as  one  against  violence.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Board  should  not  argue  on  behalf  of  burglars.  If  local 
authorities  are  vigilant,  It  will  b«  unable  to  do  so;  the  burglar  will 
be  in  JalL 

CHAKCCS    OF    JTJaiSDICTIOM 

It  la  also  proposed  that  the  act  be  made  fair  by  including  pro- 
visions against  unfair  practices  by  trade-unions  as  well  as  against 
unfair  practices  by  employers. 

Again  we  return  to  the  definition.  This  act  has  one  function — 
to  protect  the  right  of  collective  t>argalnlng.  It  docs  protect  that 
rljfht.  even  on  behalf  cf  one  union  against  another,  through  the 
democratic  means  of  ordering  elections  so  that  a  minority  union  is 
prevented  from  taking  control. 

But  as  to  unions  which  make  Impowible  demands  or  which  set  up 
uneconomic  rules,  other  remedy  must  be  sought.  The  Board  is 
not  a  censor  of  union  contracts;  the  people  would  not  stand  for 
it  if  It  were. 

otra  cotfCLTTBioirs 

The  basic  question  Is  simply  this:  Are  we  for  collective  bargaining 
or  are  we  not?  It  seems  that  the  country  is  overwhelmingly 
for  collective  bargaining.  Since  this  Is  so.  we  can  see  no  reason  for 
any  change  In  the  theory  on  which  the  act  Is  written. 

Nor  can  we  see  any  reason  for  a  change  In  the  administrative 
set-up.  A  Board  which  has  won  in  full  12  out  of  16  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  2  others  in  part,  a  Board  whose  operations 
and  whose  rules  have  been  described  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in 
these  words:  "We  construe  the  procedural  provisions  as  affording 
adequate  opportunity  to  secxire  Judicial  protection  against  arbitrary 
action.     •     •     •     "  has  earned  honors  rather  than  rebuke. 

Slowly  a  change  U  taking  place.  Social  attitudes  are  changing. 
For  one,  the  prop'irtion  of  unfalr-latxir-practice  cases  before  the 
Board  is  declining  and  the  number  of  representation  and  union 
election  cases  is  increasing,  for  which  see  the  accompanying  bar- 
graph.  In  other  words,  employers  are  accepting  the  law  and  the 
Board  is  mors  and  more  devoting  itself  to  administrative  work  con- 
cerning proper  union  certification.  In  which  the  employer  is  not 
Involved;  in  which,  in  fact,  the  employer  Is  protected  from  cross 
picketing  and  Jurisdictional  conflict. 

THE  ACT  IS   NOT  BICH) 

As  for  Improvements  In  procedure,  we  are  for  these  from  now  on 
for  all  time  eternal,  for  such  Improvement  is  the  soul  of  democratic 
process.  Many  of  these  can  take  place  and  are  taking  place  within 
the  Board  Itself. 

Even  Board  Member  Leiserson.  hostile  to  Chairman  Madden  and 
Member  Smith,  and  superbly  placed  within  the  Board  to  discover 
fault,  has  suggested  only  minor  technical  changes  in  procedure. 
Lelscrson's  defense  of  the  act,  given  to  the  Smith  committee  on 
Decern  tier  H.  1939,  compared  it  in  democratic  consequence  to  the 
public-school  system,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  statements 
yet  made  on  behalf  of  the  act  and  the  Board. 

NONSTATISTICAL    FACTORS 

This  outline  would  be  Incomplete  without  some  mention  of 
factors  relating  to  the  act  which  cannot  be  put  Into  figures. 

In  terms  of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  his  sense  of  equality 
and  place,  his  sense  of  participation  In  his  country's  economic  life, 
the  act  creates  benefits  which  cannot  be  charted,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  of  prime  Impxartance.  That  this  democratic  trend 
should  occur  in  our  country  at  a  time  when  an  antidemocratic  trend 
runs  around  the  world  Is  proof  of  our  national  vitality  and  of  the 
vitality  of  the  American  dream.  Let  us  hold  this  In  mind,  too.  when 
we  coosldar  detailed  objections  to  the  act  and  to  its  enforcing 
Board. 
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Department  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  AprU  16  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8),  1940 


EDITORIALS    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK     TIMES.     WASHINGTON 
POST.   AND   WASHINGTON   STAR 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rzcord  an  outstanding  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  13.  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
the  transfer  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  also  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  Post  of  April  13,  1940,  bearing  on  the  same 
subject;  also  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Eve- 
ning Star  of  April  12.  1940;  and  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  of  April  15.  1940.  on  the  same 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU  13.  19401 

SHinTNO    C.    A.    A. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  good  reason  for  the  provision  In  ths 
fourth  Government  reorganization  plan  which  makes  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  an  appanage  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. This  independent  authority  and  the  Air  Safety  Board, 
which  would  be  abolished — its  Important  functions  having  been 
transferred  to  a  board  within  the  Department — were  created  after 
long  and  earnest  consideration  on  the  part  of  both  Government 
and  the  air  carriers.  The  C.  A.  A.  has  functioned  exceedingly  well. 
It  has  been  criticized  for  taking  a  middle-of-the-road  position  and 
endeavoring,  when  confronted  with  controversial  problems,  to  carry 
water  on  both  shoulders.  In  nearly  all  cases,  however,  events  have 
proved  Its  wisdom.  It  has  shown  Initiative,  notably  in  the  pilot- 
training  program,  and  has  earned  the  respect  and  the  thorough 
cooperation  of  the  air  lines. 

The  Air  Safety  Board  has  put  force  in  what  used  to  be  the  all- 
too-perfunctory  function  of  accident  investigation.  It  has  not 
hesitated  to  censure  where  blame  was  due.  While  there  has  been 
some  lag  In  the  translation  of  its  recommendations  Into  action, 
healthful  punitive  measures  have  been  taken.  There  has  been 
rather  widespread  and  to  some  degree  Justified  complaint  among 
private  flyers  over  the  red  tape  and  complexities  of  the  restrictions 
on  their  activities  under  the  air  regulation  section  of  the  C.  A.  A. 
But  on  the  whole  these  restrictions  have  made  for  safer  flying  of 
unscheduled  as  well  as  of  scheduled  character.  The  splendid  record 
of  the  air  lines,  which  has  now  extended  well  over  a  year  without 
fatality  or  serious  injury  to  passenger  or  crew  member,  stems  In 
great  part  from  their  own  efforts,  but  unquestionably  a  contributing 
factor  has  been  the  level-headed  cooperation  of  the  C.  A.  A.  To 
make  this  Independent  agency  a  mere  bureau  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment seems  to  be  a  course  of  doubtful  wLsdonx 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  April  13.  1940] 

DISCUSSION    IMPERATTVI 

One  of  the  most  controversial  features  of  the  President's  fourth 
reorganization  order  Is  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  vesting  of  the 
functions  of  the  atxjlished  Air  Safety  Board  In  the  C.  A.  A. — to  t>e 
known  hereafter  as  the  Ovll  Aeronautics  Board.  Memt>ers  of  Con- 
gress, officials  of  the  agencies  concerned,  and  representatives  of  the 
aviation  industry  are  reported  to  be  both  surprised  and  deeply 
concerned  by  this  unexpected   announcement. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  who  are  the  master  minds  engaged 
In  directing  the  reorganization  of  the  Government's  administrative 
machinery.  For  It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  officials,  public  and  pri- 
vate, who  are  most  directly  affected  by  proposed  changes  are  fre- 
quently taken  unawares,  as  in  the  present  Instance. 

It  would  seem  only  an  act  ol  common  courtesy  to  give  Govern- 
ment officials  whose  positions  are  to  be  wiped  out,  or  whose  status  is 
to  be  radically  altered,  advance  notice  of  such  intentions.  Further- 
more, the  advice  and  admonition  of  practical  administrators  are 
needed  to  prevent  errors  of  Judgment. 

Had  expert  advice  been  sought  In  advance,  the  President  might 
have  hesitated  to  return  control  over  aviation  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  especially  in  view  of  the  unsavory  record  of  the  old 
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total  of  unemployed  reduoed  bv  mlUions.  Th*  spirit  of  the  Nation 
hMn  been  tranrformed  from  despair  to  eoura^s  and  hope.  In  a 
w<;rld  ahakm  by  war  and  conquest  ths  Unlt«d  ttUt«s  has  tecooM 
the  last  great  bttlwark  of  freedom  snd  peace. 

Thi«  !•  the  Democratic  record,  and  we  are  protjd  to  stAod  upon  It. 
Thi'  inheritance  of  wreckage  taken  over  from  the  Republican  Party 
haA  been  converted  Into  •  legacy  of  hope  and  visur  for  the  present 
and  future  itDsratkms. 

The  goal  of  the  Democratic  adminlstnukm  has  be«n  security^ 
ikrcunty  for  the  Nation  and  s*eurity  for  the  mass  of  common  cltl- 
arns  who  must  find  happiness  and  a  mcsins  at  llvellbood  In  a  harsh 
and  complex  Industrial  ac».  Ths  old  policy  of  drift  and  shift,  of 
doing  nothing  and  letting  things  take  tbalr  course,  prodticed  only 
bitter  fruits  and  tragic  failure. 


Mr.  Hamilton's  view*  arc  now  presented: 

vol 
(By  John  Bamllton,  chairman.  Republican  National  Commlttss) 

I  do  not  suppoae  there  was  ever  a  national  administration  that  waa 
wholly  good  or  entirely  bad.  Every  administration  from  the  Ix-gln- 
nlnf  of  the  country  has  made  some  worth-while  contribution  to 
American  life,  and  every  administration  has  done  things,  undoubt- 
edly with  the  best  of  intentions,  that  have  reacted  adverasly  on  ths 
Nation's  welfare. 

This  needs  to  be  said  In  any  discussion  of  wt>ether  the  present 
DemocraUc  regime  has  benefited  or  injured  the  country,  because  by 
special  pleading  It  Is  possible  to  make  It  sppear  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration   is  all   black   or   all   white.     It   Is  neither.     It   has 
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Bureau  of  Air  Commerce.  To  be  sure,  the  order  provides  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  to  conduct  its  quasi-Judicial  and  rule- 
making functions  independently  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  But 
the  fate  of  the  once  independent  Farm  Credit  Administration,  fol- 
lowing its  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Is  a  warning 
against  taking  assurances  of  continued  independence  too  seriously. 

It  is  also  doub!ful  whether  the  functions  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  i 
can  be  handled  as  well  by  an  agency  also  charged  with  regulation  of  , 
air  commerce  David  Behncke.  president  ol  the  Air  Line  Pilots'  , 
Association,  believes  that  the  two  functions  must  be  kept  separate  to  ! 
secure  a  maximum  degree  ol  air  safety,  so  that  "those  who  make  the 
regulations  will  not  be  placed  In  the  position  of  investigating 
themselves  when  a  crash  occurs." 

For  these  reasons  and  ttecause  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
Air  Safety  Board  since  its  establishment,  the  proposed  changes  In 
organization  set-up  are  meeting  with  strong  opposition.  Senator 
McCAKaAM  has  already  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  Senate  dis- 
approval of  the  third  as  well  as  fourth  reorganization  plans.  The 
former  provides  for  separation  of  the  fvmctions  of  the  Administrator 
of  Civil  Aeronautics  from  that  of  the  Board. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
propo&ed  changes.  Instead  of  permitting  them  to  become  effective  by 
merely  rem<iiuing  silent  for  60  days. 


Tn  view  of  the  great  beneflte  which  have  followed  the  creation  of 
an  independent,  nonpolltlcal  agency  to  control  civil  aeronautics,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  President  now  is  proposing  trans- 
fer of  the  Authority  back  to  the  Commerce  Department.  Announce- 
ment of  the  proposal  has  come  as  a  bombshell  to  the  aviation  Indus- 
try and  apparently,  to  officials  of  the  C.  A.  A.,  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  consulted.  The  plan  is  widely  denounced  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  t>e  a  voice  raised  in  favor  of  the  transfer,  whicn. 
It  Is  feared,  was  worked  out  along  completely  theoretical  lines  with- 
out any  consideration  of  the  real  needs  of  aviation. 

It  is  certain  that  a  real  fight  against  the  pro^xised  transfer  will  be 
made  in  the  Senate  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  approval  will  not  be 
given  to  this  change  unless  persuasive  reasons  for  it  can^oe  advanced. 


(From  the  Washington  Star  of  April  12.  1940] 

OPEN    TO   QXTXSnON 

For  all   practical   purposes.   President   Roosevelt's  latest   plan  of  | 
Government    reorganization   would   return   supervision    of    the    air 
Industry  to  the  Commerce  Department,  and  in  the  light  of  expe- 
rience the  wlfdom  of  that  mo%'e  is  open  to  serious  question. 

The  President  proposes  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administrator, 
In  charge  of  such  important  functions  as  operation  of  airways  and 
pilot  training,  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  would  also 
control  the  purse  strings  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board— now 
Authority  The  latter  would  perform  adjudicative,  rule-making, 
and  Investigative  functions  independent  of  the  Department,  assum- 
ing in  the  shift  the  duties  of  the  Air  Safety  Board,  but  a  Secretary 
out  of  sympathy  with  policies  of  the  Administrator  and  the  Board 
could  make  their  path  exceedingly  dlfflcult. 

The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  was  set  up  as  an  Independent 
agency  in  1938  after  politics  had  snarled  the  administration  of  the 
air  branch  of  the  Commerce  Department.  Since  that  time  the 
industry  has  established  an  enviable  record  and  has  Just  completed 
a  year  without  a  fatal  accident.  Under  these  clrcxmistances  a 
change  should  not  be  made  tmless  there  are  the  most  persuasive 
reasons  for  It.  Senator  McCabbak  was  quick  to  announce  that  he 
would  fight  the  new  proposal,  which  U  baaed  In  part  on  an  earlier 
reorganization  plan  now  before  Congress. 

There  are  other  highly  important  and  interesting  proposals  In  the 
new  plan,  but  they,  too.  require  the  most  careful  study  before  being 
given  final  approval. 

(From  the  Washington  Star  of  April  15.  1940] 

A   BACKWASO   STXP 

The  numerous  expressions  of  alarm  and  dismay  which  have 
greeted  the  Presidents  executive  order  transferring  the  Independent 
CivU  Aeronautics  Authority  to  the  Commerce  Department  and 
abolishing  the  Air  Safety  Board  Indicate  a  strong  belief  throughout 
the  aviation  Industry  that  such  a  transfer  would  be  a  disastrous 

^esh  in  the  minds  of  those  connected  with  American  aviation  Is 
that  period  from  1933  to  1938  when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  went 
into  effect  During  those  6  years  the  predecessor  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority,  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce,  was  a  branchof 
the  Commerce  Department,  subject  to  departmental  politics.  The 
results  were  most  unhappy:  the  whole  period  is  considered  one  of 
the  blackest  In  the  history  of  air  transportation  and  clvU  aeronautics 

^*One  congressional  investigation  followed  another.  The  lack  of  a 
general  Federal  policy  for  handling  civil  aviation  development  and 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  a  politics-ridden  Federal  agency  prevented 
proper  alr-llne  development.  All  of  the  air  lines  were  operating 
at  deficits  and  many  suffered  financial  collapse. 

The  situation  became  so  intolerable  that  Congress,  with  the  sup- 
port of  virtually  every  responsible  aviation  organization,  finally 
enacted  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  intended  primarily  to  take  avia- 
tion out  of  the  Commerce  Department,  to  free  it  from  politics  and 
poUtical  pressure,  to  give  a  continuing  policy  of  Federal  regulation. 
knd  to  build  up  an  expert  "career"  personnel  to  handle  clvU  aero- 
nautics development. 

The  results  were  successful  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  supporters  of  the  legislation.  Assured  of  a  sound,  non- 
political,  continuing  policy  of  Federal  control,  the  air  lines  confi- 
dently began  expansion  programs  and  air  transportation  entered 
Into  a  period  of  tremendous  growth.  Within  a  year  most  of  them 
were  out  of  the  red  and  recently  the  domestic  air  lines  completed 
a  year  of  operations  without  accident.  A  feeling  of  stabUlty  and 
complete  confidence  spread  through  the  entire  industry^ 

The  effects  were  felt  not  only  by  the  air  transport  systems  Pri- 
vate flying  began  to  increase  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  even  prior 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  very  successful  clvU  pilot  training  pro- 
gram of  the  C  A.  A  .  now  In  progreas  at  more  than  400  centers 
throughout  the  Nation. 
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The  American  Forum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  16.  1940 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  first  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  on  the  question.  Have  7  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  benefited  the  Nation?  as  the  same  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Daily  News  on  Satvu-day.  April  13, 

1940. 

In  posing  the  question.  Mr.  Theodore  Granik.  director  of 
the  American  Forum,  makes  the  following  statement: 

Seven  years  ago  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  bringing  into  being  a  new 
administration  which  was  quickly  lal)eled  the  New  Deal. 

1.  What  have  7  years  of  this  regime  accomplished? 

a.  How  do  we  stand  today — as  a  Nation — compared  to  how  we 
stood  7  years  ago?  ....  ^  ...w 

3.  Have  these  7  years  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  benefited  the 

country? 

With  a  Presidential  election  ahead  of  us.  these  questions  comprise 
the  Issue  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every  citizen.  The  views  of 
two  ouUtanding  political  authorities,  the  rival  chairmen  of  the 
major  parties,  are  given  In  these  articles,  written  exclusively  for  the 
American  Forum.  They  reveal  In  each  writer's  own  words  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  the  country  will  have  to  resolve  In 
November. 

James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  says.  "Yes."  John  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  says,  "No."  Their  respecUve 
argTiments  appear  below. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ments in  the  benighted  countries  of  Europe  have  stified  the 
press,  done  away  with  freedom  of  expression,  and  driven  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  so  that  no  one  is  free  to  express 
himself  as  he  wishes,  we.  fortunate  enough  to  dwell  in  and  be 
citizens  of  this  great  American  democracy,  present  a  totally 
different  picture.  Here,  we  permit  full  expression  of  indi- 
vidual opinion,  no  matter  what  the  question  may  be  Involved, 
end  no  man  need  be  afraid. 

Great  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  United  Features  Syndi- 
cate for  syndicating  this  important  feature  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Equally  high  tribute  should  go  to 
the  Washington  Daily  News  for  printing  the  same.  And 
high  praise  should  of  course  go  to  Theodore  Granik.  who 
conceived  and  now  directs  this  very  important  forum  of 
public  opinion — one  that  Is  possible  only  in  our  blessed 
democracy. 

Mr.  Parley's  views  are  herewith  set  forth: 

TES! 

(By  James  A.  Parley,  chairman.  Democratic  National  Committee) 
When  the  Democratic  Party  came  Into  power  on  March  4.  1933.  It 
Inherited  from  the  Republican  Party  a  defeated,  discouraged  United 
States,  tangled  In  the  bog  of  financial  and  economic  chaos. 

We  Inherited  a  prostrate  banking  system.  15.000,000  tmemployed 
workers,  fanners  In  or  at  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  trade  and  com- 
merce at  a  standstill,  anti  a  Federal  Budget  badly  out  of  balance. 
We  started,  not  from  scratch,  but  from  way  behind  It. 

Under  7  years  of  our  administration  business  has  been  revived, 
agrlcultiu-e  has  been  improved,  the  national  income  has  been  almost 
dotibled,  foreign  trade  has  been  Bubstantlally  Increased,  and  th« 
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policies  tt  has  int<»wtw  plneed  in  Jeopardy  Its  own  soctaJ  reform*, 
for  thu  country  mu«t  function  at  lU  maximum  economic  poten- 
tlalltios  to  pay  the  bill  for  these  things. 

Thus,  when  we  view  the  7  New  Deal  years  as  a  whole  and  from  all 
sides,  we  see  that  Instead  of  benefiting  the  country  the  admlnls- 
tration  has  seriously  hampered  lu  forward  progress. 


National  Bituminous  Coal  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

wnM    PORFPT  a     ATJ.FN 


Ify  own  company,  operating  IB  mines,  regUhiTly  aeHs  106  ■>»■  of 
coal— at  one  plant  aJone  we  prepare  41  different  sizes — made  as  tney 
are  made  because  the  uses  of  our  customers  require  these  particular 
sizes  for  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  the  coal. 

The  Coal  Division,  in  the  report  of  the  trial  examiners  who  are 
conducting  the  last  phase  of  the  many  In  this  intricate  Prt«*- 
flxlng  procedure.  sUtes  that  there  lire  13.SO0  mines  In  the  United 
States,  which  mines  ship  coal  to  a  total  of  160,000  Individual 
destinations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

If  each  of  these  13,500  mines  on  the  average  makes  no  more 
than  four  sizes  of  coal,  that  wovUd  require  the  fixing  at  these 
nUnes  of  54.000  prices,  but  these  prlc<;s  must  be  fixed  from  each  mine 
on  each  size  of  coal  so  that  at  each  of  the  160.000  destinations  every 
size  and  grade  and  kind  of  coal  from  every  mine  that  can  sell  to  each 
of  these  destinations  reaches  a  poasUile  customer  at  each  such  point 
nn  a  Kacts  nf  oniitvaiont  value  Alter  allowinir  for  all  the  differences 
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Uitml  of  unemployed  rwhieed  br  tntUtom.  The  •plrtt  of  Dm  NRtton 
hnn  been  trsnaformed  from  aMp«ir  to  eo%uu§0  and  hope.  In  • 
«c;rtd  atiakm  by  war  af)d  conqucat  tha  Unlt«d  BUtM  ha*  IMCOBM 
U>«  laat  srrat  bttlwark  of  freedom  and  peace. 

Thi%  la  the  Demorratle  reoord.  and  we  are  proxid  to  atand  upon  It. 
The  inhcrttanre  of  wreckage  t*k«n  over  from  the  Republican  Party 
ba«  b<<«n  converted  Into  •  lAgacy  of  hope  and  Tlgur  for  tbc  praaent 
and  future  leneratknia. 

The  goal  of  the  Dnnocrattc  admintatratton  haa  bc«n  aecurlty — 
itrc-urtty  for  the  Nation  and  MCtuity  for  the  maaa  of  common  cltl- 
•rna  who  muat  find  happlncaa  and  a  mcama  of  livelihood  In  a  harsh 
and  complex  Induatriai  ag».  The  old  policy  of  drift  and  ahlft.  oi 
doing  nothing  and  letting  thloga  take  tbalr  courae,  produced  only 
bitter  fruits  and  tragic  failure. 

The  constructive  achlevrmcnta  of  the  DPTnocratic  admlnlatratlon 
irtard  unmatched  In  recent  hlatory.  Whil«  other  nations  have 
wasted  their  subatAnoe  on  war  and  destruction,  the  United  States 
hM  been  conserving  Ita  tMtural  resources  and  human  manpower. 
^---.The  noil  has  been  protected  against  the  ravages  of  wind  and 
^  drought,  water  power  has  been  developed,  and  the  benefits  of  tlme- 
and  labor-saving  electricity  carried  to  rural  homes  and  rural  Ore- 
aides. 

Idle  hands  have  been  given  employment  In  the  building  of  roads, 
srhoolhouses,  bridges,  dams,  airports,  landing  fields,  and  other  use- 
ful public  projects.  As  a  result  of  this  program,  undertaken  In  a 
time  of  eooDomlc  emergency,  the  Natton'a  physical  plant  la  in  better 
shape  today  than  It  ever  was  before. 

These  splendid  benefits  are  here  and  now  benefits  that  will  accrue 
to  future  generaUons  as  well  as  to  our  own.  A  social -security  law 
has  been  enacted  to  provide  a  measure  of  financial  security  for  men 
and  women  workers  who  arrive  at  old  age  wlthotrt  Independent 
means.  Payments  under  the  act  are  beginning  this  year.  The  law 
was  designed  to  correct  one  of  the  gravest  abuses  In  the  Industrial 
system  and  before  many  years  have  passed  It  will  take  Its  place  as 
one  of  the  most  humane  pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted  by  a  far- 
srring  government. 

Bank  deposits  are  now  Insured,  guaranteeing  against  a  repetition 
of  the  misery  and  disaster  cauited  by  the  wholesale  collapse  of  the 
banking  structure  under  the  last  Republican  regime.  A  brake  has 
been  placed  on  the  tssuaiwe  of  wildcat  securities  and  phoney  stock 
certificates.  Wholesome  regulations  have  been  adopted  to  curb  the 
type  of  reckless  speculation  In  security  markets  which  did  so  much 
to  bring  on  the  last  tragic  depression. 

Labor  has  had  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  given  the  sanction 
cf  law.  An  excellent  start  has  been  made  on  the  dlAcult  task  of 
putting  a  floor  under  wages  and  a  celling  over  hours  of  toll. 

A  program  of  agricultural  aid  has  been  placed  In  effect,  under 
which  the  prices  received  by  fanners  have  risen  far  above  the 
ruinous  rates  received  In  1932. 

The  national  defense  has  been  strengthened  and  relations  with 
Latin  American  countries  vastly  Improved  by  the  good-neighbor 
policy. 

The  list  of  worth-while,  workable  measures  written  into  law  by  the 
EKMiiocratlc  administration  could  be  extended  indefinitely.  It  is 
sijimflcant  that  the  Republican  program  committee,  headed  by  E>r. 
Olenn  Frank,  found  It  expedient  to  put  a  reluctant  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  many  of  the  nuijor  meastirea  sponsored  by  a  DenMx;ratlc 
Pre&ideni  and  a  Democratic  Congress.  A  political  party,  facing  a 
national  election,  could  hardly  do  otherwise. 

The  critics,  of  course,  are  d:s.satisfted.  Under  the  grand  old 
American  way.  they  have  a  right  to  fill  their  lungs  with  air  and 
then  scream  until  the  heavens  echo  their  plaintive  cries.  They 
still  have  that  right,  because  the  E>emocratic  admlnistraUon  has 
b'-cn  zealoxis  In  Its  protection  of  cfvtl  liberties. 

Wbat  disturbs  cur  crtucs?  .  First  of  all.  they  complain  about  the 
size  of  the  public  debt,  neglecting,  of  course,  to  remind  the  elec- 
torate that  the  debt  rose  more  than  five  and  one-half  billions  dur- 
ing Mr.  Hoover's  regime,  when  nothing  was  done  to  turn  the  tide. 
The  Democratic  administration  had  a  choice  to  make  In  the  face 
of  a  divadtul  calamity — it  could  balance  the  Budget  or  It  could 
use  the  public  credit  to  meet  human  needs.  The  latter  ootuse 
called  for  greater  courage.     But  it  was  right,  and  it  was  chosen. 

The  debt  has  gone  trp.  but  spending  has  advanced  the  national 
txicome  and  saved  millions  ot  worthy  citizens  from  privation  and 
want.  Tbett  was  no  otlMr  way  to  do  the  job.  The  public  credit 
has  been  strengthened,  not  weakened,  and  United  States  bonds 
are  selling  above  the  levels  that  prevailed  when  this  administration 
came  into  power. 

"IxxsJc  at  tbe  QDempIoyed."  This  Is  another  favorite  cry  of  the 
aiUcs.  Wbat  did  the  Hoover  admiolstratlcn  do  to  adve  unemploy- 
ment? Has  any  Republican  candidate  offered  a  single  concrete 
suggestion  for  meeting  the  problem?  I  mean  apart  from  the  usual 
bunkum  about  business  improving  if  the  Republicans  are  returned 
to  power  In  other  words,  "prosperity  4s  Just  around  the  corner" 
provided  the  Grand  Old  Party  gets  back  in  the  saddle.  The  same 
old  medldne  hi  a  different  bottle. 

Senator  BsBKi-rr.  majority  leader,  stated  the  case  In  a  recent 
apcecb  sommartalng  the  work  of  the  Democratic  admliUstratlon. 

"It  must  lis  remembered."  he  said,  "ttuit  w«  have  had  only  7  years 
to  cltxnb  tlie  hill  from  the  depths  of  the  depression  as  it  existed 
In  1933.  U  tt  took  12  years  of  political  and  eccxxjmlc  foDy  to  throw 
13,000.000  men  out  of  work,  we  claim  to  have  attained  a  miraculous 
success  If  we  have  been  at>l*  to  put  three-fcmrtbs  of  them  back 
to  work  in  7  years  In  addition  to  the  absorption  of  those  who  have 
newly  oome  upon  the  scene  and  tlioas  who  have  been  displaced  by 
aaechanlcal  tanprovenMnts." 


Mr.  Hamilton's  view*  arc  now  presented: 

vot 
(By  John  Barnllton,  chairman.  Republican  National  Oommlttsc) 

I  do  not  suppose  there  was  ever  a  national  administration  that  waa 
wholly  good  or  entirely  bad.  Bvery  administration  from  the  bcgln<> 
ntng  of  the  country  has  made  sonoe  worth-whlls  contribution  to 
American  life,  and  every  administration  haa  done  things,  undoubt- 
edly with  the  best  Of  intentions,  that  have  reacted  adversely  on  the 
Nation's  welfare. 

This  needs  to  be  said  tn  any  discussion  of  whether  the  present 
DemocraUc  regime  has  benefited  or  Injured  the  country,  because  by 
special  pleading  It  i»  possible  to  make  It  appear  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  Is  all  black  or  all  white.  It  Is  neither.  It  has 
sponsored  In  the  field  of  social  reform  many  worth-while  under- 
takings which  certainly  should  be  and  will  be  continued.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  has  miserably  failed  to  solve  our  economic  problens. 
and.  indeed,  has  greatly  weakened  the  country's  financial  founda- 
tions. 

Thus,  In  dlscu=*lng  the  question  propounded  In  this  forum,  we 
should  take  a  lung-^ange  view.  No  single  act.  nor  the  record  of  a 
brief  period,  should  be  considered  as  sufflclent  evidence  on  which  to 
predicate  an  answer.  We  must  consider  all  that  the  New  Deal  has 
done  and  the  results  against  the  background  of  our  history  of 
progress  as  well  as  the  effect  on  the  Nation  tomorrow. 

President  Roosevelt  has  supplied  us  with  a  yardstick  with  which 
to  measure  the  greatness  cf  his  administration.  In  his  recent 
Jackson  Day  speech  he  declared  that  "the  measure  of  greatness  of 
any  party  leadership  of  a  country  la  the  measure  in  which  It  gets 
done  in  its  time  the  big  Job  that  has  to  be  done." 

What  was  the  big  Job  before  the  Roosevelt  administration  when  It 
came  into  power  in  1933?  It  was  to  restore  th;s  country  to  a  sound 
economic  recovery.  It  was  to  end  unemployment:  to  restore  farm 
prices  to  parity:  to  raise  the  national  Income  to  its  prevlotis  levels 
and  even  higher;  to  end  deficit  financing  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
nwnt — in  short,  to  put  our  governmental  and  economic  house  In 
order. 

For  approximately  the  first  90  days  of  this  Democratic  regime, 
steps  toward  that  end  were  taken.  President  Roosevelt  acted  In 
that  honeymoon  period  as  a  Democrat  and  In  accord  with  the 
Democratic  platform  en  which  he  was  elected.  But  by  June  of 
1933  he  had  completely  abaiKicned  his  platform  pledges,  ceased  to 
act  as  a  member  of  the  porty  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  capitulated 
to  the  miracle  prophets  and  socialUtlc  "brain  trusters  " 

Forgotten  was  the  President's  1932  declaration,  speaking  of  the 
10.000.000  imemployed  of  that  year,  that  It  was  pessimism — "hair 
shirt  hypocrisy" — ^to  say  there  was  "no  hope  for  a  restoration  of 
normal  employment  for  these  10.000.000  people."  Ills  "brain  trus- 
ters" eald  we  were  confronted  with  a  permanent  army  cf  unem- 
ployed— that  private  Industry  never  could  support  them,  and  that 
henceforth  a  great  part  of  thU  army  of  Jobless  must  become  wards 
of  the  Government,  living  on  relief  rolls. 

Today  we  btill  have  10.000  000  unemployed  Is  that  getting  done 
"the  big  Job  that  has  to  be  done  "?  Has  this  administration  bene- 
fited those  10.000.000  who  want  work  at  decent  wages,  but  now  for 
7  years  have  been  condemned  to  a  hand-to-mouih  existence  on  a 
meager  relief  allowance? 

Has  the  American  farmer  been  benefited?  Is  he  better  off  now 
than  he  was  In  the  1920's?  Surely  his  economic  condition  was 
nothing  to  boast  pbcut  in  the  7  years  before  the  New  D'-al.  but  hts 
plight  is  worse  today  This  Is  evidenced  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment's own  figures  which  show  that  annual  average  income  p°r 
farm  for  the  1926-32  period  was  $1,432,  compared  with  $1,062  for 
the  1933-39  period,  including  Government  payments  In  the  latter 
period 

National  Income  last  year  totaled  •68.500.000.000.  which  was  le^ 
than  In  1937  and  was  $14.000  000.000  leas  than  In  1929  Indeed, 
national  Income  last  year  was  less  than  It  was  in  1925.  when  we  had 
some  10.000.000  fewer  persons  in  the  country  Average  annual  na- 
tional Income  on  a  per  capita  bai»ls  was  18  percent  less  during  the 
New  Deal  years  than  In  the  preceding  7  years  Is  this  evidence 
that   the  Roosevelt   administration   has  benefited   the  country? 

On  tbe  contrary.  It  is  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  New  Deal  to 
solve  our  economic  problem.-*  Not  only  has  It  failed,  but  It  has 
pursued  policies  obviously  harmful.  Such  has  been  Its  spending 
program,  under  which  the  national  debt  In  7  years  has  been  In- 
creased from  leas  than  twenty-one  billions  to  more  than  forty-two 
billions,  plus  some  five  bUllons  of  guaranteed  obligations  on  the 
side.  This  debt  Is  the  New  Deal's  "gift"  to  posterity.  It  Is  a  mill- 
stone around  the  neck  of  a  generation  yet  unborn,  and  It  can  be 
removed  only  through  repudiation  or  taxes  paid  In  tBe  sweat  of 
the  labor  of  everyone. 

Already  the  Federal  tax  burden  Is  twice  what  it  was  before  the 
New  Deal,  arKI  unless  the  present  spending  orgy  Is  stopped  It  will 
become  heavier.  Concededly.  the  New  Deal  has  done  some  good 
things,  but  the  price  for  them  has  been  much  too  high. 

The  greatest  cost,  however,  cannot  be  measured  in  taxes  or  dol- 
lars It  la  found  in  the  demoralized  condition  of  American  bu.«l- 
ness,  the  dangerous  centralization  of  authorltv  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  in  Washington,  and  In  the  blasted  lives  of  a  generation  of 
youth  denied  Jobs  and  an  opportunity  to  carve  out  careers  and 
attain  happiness  In  the  American  way 

The  radicalism  and  reckleaoneas  of  New  Deal  economic  policies 
have  placed  In  a  strait  Jacket  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise which,  under  a  more  sympathetic  regime,  can  produce  abun- 
dance and  Jobs  for  all  willing  and  able-bodied  workers.    By  tbese 
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polleles  it  ha«  Ifltewiss  placed  In  Jeopardy  its  own  social  reforma, 
for  thU  country  munt  function  at  lu  maximum  economic  poten- 
tialltios  to  pay  the  bill  for  these  things. 

Thus,  when  we  view  the  7  Mew  Deal  years  as  a  whole  and  from  all 
sides,  we  see  that  Instead  of  benefiting  the  country  the  admixxla- 
tration  has  seriously  hampered  lu  forward  progress. 


National  Bituminous  Coal  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  16.  1940 


STATISiaZNT  BT  J.  D.  A.  MORROW 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  Mr.  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co..  expressing  the  damaging  effect  of  the  National  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Act  of  1937  on  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  This 
statement  by  Mr.  Morrow  was  prepared  for  presentation 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  but  unfortu- 
nately could  not  be  presented  at  that  time.  I  therefore  Include 
it  herewith. 

STATXMENT    BT    J.    D.    A.    MORSOW,    PRESmENT    OF    PrTTSBUaCH    COAT    CO. 

My  appearance  before  you  is  made  In  behalf  of  the  Committee 
for  Amendment  of  the  National  Bitvuninous  Coal  Act  of  1937.  That 
committee  represents  bituminous  coal  op)erators  who  have  been 
and  are  opposed  to  that  act.  We  feel  that  Congress  should  make 
no  further  appropriations  for  the  administration  of  the  present 
law. 

The  committee  membership  Includes  both  large  and  small  pro- 
ducers in  all  parts  of  the  country,  whose  combined  annual  pro- 
duction represents  between  30  and  40  percent  of  the  commercial 
output  of  the  country,  and  we  know  that  the  committee  likewise 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  many  other  coal  producers,  both  com- 
mercial and  captive,  who  are  In  accord  with  our  views,  so  that 
your  committee  mav  consider  that  we  represent-  the  views  of  per- 
haps half   the  bituminous  coal  output  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  make  It  emphatically  clear  that  I  shall  say  nothing 
here  that  is,  or  is  Intended  to  be.  a  reflection  cr  criticism  of  any 
kind  on  the  honesty  or  capacity  of  the  men  who  have  the  duty 
of  administering  this  act.  It  is  my  belief  that  Mr.  Howard  A. 
Gray  director  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Thurlow  O.  Lewis,  Mr.  Charles  O.  Fowler,  and 
Mr  Samuel  H  JafTee.  trial  examiners  connected  with  the  Coal 
Division  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Potter,  assistant  chief  of  the  Marketing 
Section  thereof,  will  doubtless  do  as  good  a  Job  as  anyone  could  do, 
but  this  law  Is  simply  so  bad  that  nobody  can  or  should  be  re- 
quired to  administer  the  act. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  when  Congress  creates  an  agency  of 
government.  It  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  provide  funds  for 
such  agency  to  perform  its  duties,  but  we  feel  that  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Act  Is  so  exceptional  that  m  Its  ca*e  Congress  U  Justified  In 
departing  from  this  traditional  policy. 

The  crlglnal  act  was  bitterly  fought  by  producers  of  about  half 
the  coal  output  of  the  United  States,  but  It  was  passed  In  spite  of 
their  assertion  that  It  was  unsound,  impractical,  and  impossible  of 
administration.  Because  of  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
effects  of  the  act,  it  was  regarded  as  an  experiment.  Its  duration 
was  limited  to  4  years,  and  It  wUl  expire  by  limitation  on  April  26. 
1941  or  within  about  a  year  from  date.  We  oppose  any  further 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  administration  of  this  law  because 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  experiences  of  the  past  3  years  are  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  the  experUnent  a  disastrcxos  failure.  Therefore 
it  should  be  ended  now.  .    ^,    ,  j 

Three  years  have  passed  since  the  enactment  of  this  law.  and 
no  prices  have  yet  been  fixed  under  Its  proNlslons.  In  effect.  It  re- 
quires the  fixing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Individual  coal  prices 
by  what  amounts  to  a  series  of  long  lawsuits  under  a  procedure  so 
involved  and  Intricate  that  an  eventual  Just  decision  for  each  and 
every  producer  Is  almost  impossible  and.  even  If  finally  reached, 
would  probably  be  more  dlsaatroua  to  coal  producers  than  if  no 
decision  had  ever  t>een  made.  ..^     *     * 

This  statement  Is  deliberate  and  considered.  Here  are  the  facts 
to  Justify  It:  M      .       » 

When  coal  comes  out  of  the  mine  originally  In  nin-of-mine  form. 
It  consists  of  a  conglomeration  of  broken  pieces  from  lumps  a  foot 
or  more  In  slae  to  dust  as  fir>e  as  flour,  with  Intermediate  sizes 
between  thcee  extremes  aU  muted  together.  To  prepare  this  coal 
for  market.  It  is  run  over  screens  which  separate  this  mixture  of 
varying  size  particles  into  groups  of  uniformly  sized  claasiflcatlona. 


My  own  company,  operatlnf  IB  mine*.  reguTarly  Metlt  10«  •*»•  o* 
coal — at  one  plant  alone  we  prepare  41  different  sixes — made  as  tney 
are  made  because  the  uses  of  our  cuntomers  require  these  particular 
sizes  for  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  the  coal. 

The  Coal  Division.  In  the  report  of  the  trial  examiner*  who  9X9 
conducting  the  laat  phase  of  the  many  In  thU  intricate  Prtf** 
flxlng  procedure,  sUtes  that  there  are  13.600  mines  In  the  United 
States,  which  mlnee  ship  coal  to  a  total  of  160,000  Individual 
deatinatlons  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

If  each  of  these  13,600  mines  on  the  average  make*  no  more 
than  four  sizes  of  coal,  that  wouJd  require  the  fUlng  at  theee 
mines  of  54.000  prices,  but  these  pnc<»  must  be  fixed  from  each  mine 
on  each  size  of  coal  so  that  at  each  of  the  160,000  destinations  every 
size  and  grade  and  kind  of  coal  from  every  mine  that  can  sell  to  each 
of  theee  destinations  reaches  a  possible  customer  at  each  such  i>olnt 
on  a  basis  of  equivalent  value,  after  aUowing  for  all  the  differencea 
In  freight  rates  and  or  t)oat  charges  and  or  trucking  charges. 

Now.  when  you  start  with  a  minimum  of  some  50,000  different 
sizes,  kinds,  grades,  and  qualities  of  coal,  and  multiply  that  num- 
ber by  the  possible  destinations  to  which  each  mine  can  sbip. 
allowing  for  all  the  differences  in  freight  rates  and  boat  rates  and 
trucking  charges  between  mines  and  markets  you  will  find  be- 
tween the  13.500  operators  who  compete  with  each  other  on 
different  transportation  charges  to  these  destinations,  you  wUl 
find  the  total  of  Individual  prices  to  be  fixed  under  the  act.  That 
total  reaches  astronomical  flgiores  and  even  when  reduced  by 
throwing  mines  and  destinations  Into  classlflcatlons.  so  far  aa 
possible,  the  Coal  Division  admits  that  the  total  prices  to  be  fixed 
still  run  Into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Individual  prices  proposed,  for  Instance,  for  my  own  com- 
pany, exceed  3.000,  plus  so  many  exceptions  and  special  prices  to 
cover  differences  in  freight  rates  and  boat  and  truck  chargee  that 
we  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  complete  total  that  we  wlU  be 
expected  to  observe  If  the  proposed  prices  are  actually  put  Into 
effect. 

But  this  is  merely  the  beginning  of  the  complications.  The 
speciflc  terms  of  the  act  Impose  on  the  administrator  conflicting 
and  mathematically  Irreconcilable  standards  that  he  Is  obliged  to 
observe  In  fixing  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prices.  He  is 
required.  In  respect  of  each  Individual  size  of  coal  from  every 
mine,  to  fix  a  minimum  price  after  taking  into  account  the  myriad 
of  Interrelated  competitive  factors  that  change  constantly  and 
endlessly  with  respect  to  each  other,  according  to  differences  In 
the  ash,  sulfur  content,  heat  value,  friability,  and  other  signifi- 
cant characteristics  of  each  size  of  coal  at  each  mine  as  compared 
with  each  size  of  coal  at  every  other  mine  that  competes  with 
It.  He  mvist  also  take  Into  account  every  Increment  of  freight 
rates,  boat  and  truck  charges,  as  coal  moves  away  from  the  mines, 
and  every  such  Increment  In  transportation  rates  changes  the 
comparative  \-alues  of  competing  coals  at  different  destlnatlotis. 

These  competitive  or  comparative  values  differ  again  depending 
upon  the  uses  to  which  the  coal  Is  put,  or  the  kinds  of  equipment 
utilized  by  one  consumer  as  compared  with  another.  Furthermore, 
when  all  these  minimum  prices  are  finally  fixed,  they  must  be  fixed 
so  that  the  average  price  realized  approximates  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  average  production  cost  In  each  of  certain  specific  coal-produc- 
ing areas  of  the  United  States.  They  must  also  be  fixed  so  that 
each  Interested  coal  producer  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  with  respect  to  his  prices  and  those  of  his  competitors,  either 
through  his  district  board  or  Individually,  if  he  so  elects. 

In  the  face  of  these  requirements  it  Is  no  wonder  that  no  prices 
are  In  effect  after  3  years  of  effort.  The  Coal  Division  Is  now  in 
the  process  of  promulgating  Its  mlnlmtmi  prices,  but  these  are  sub- 
ject to  exceptions,  further  argument  and  the  filing  of  still  more 
briefs  by  Interested  parties  and  the  Division  cannot  fix  any  speclflo 
date  when  the  prices  will  be  made  effective. 

Just  take  a  realistic  view  of  this  final  effort  by  the  Division.  The 
trial  examiners  in  their  report  stete  that  the  record  of  the  hearings 
they  have  held  In  this  last  phase  of  the  administrative  task  Im- 
posed on  them  by  this  act  contains  In  excess  of  26.000  pages  of 
testimony  and  arguments,  about  200  written  protests,  112  briefs, 
and  some  2.000  exhibits.  That  Is.  however,  one  of  the  greatest 
examples  of  understatement  known  to  official  literature. 

That  record  actually  contains,  not  26,000,  but  nearer  to  75,000 
pages.  Examination  of  the  2,000  exhibits  reveals  that  one  of  them 
alone  contains  a  further  record  of  5,000  pages  of  testimony  not 
Included  In  the  26.000  total,  and  also  contains  500  subexhlblts  not 
counted  in  the  2.000  total  of  exhibits  reported.  Another  of  the  2,000 
exhibits  adds  another  8.000  pages  of  testimony  and  600  more  un- 
counted fcubexhlblts.  Still  another  of  the  2.000  exhibits  piles  up 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  individual  pages  of  detailed  statistical 
matter,  and  the  remaining  1.997  exhibits  reported  by  the  trial 
examiners  contain  additional  uncounted  thousands  of  pages  of 
Intricate  Btatlstlcal  computations  and  tabulations,  many  of  them 
huge  sheets,  each  of  which  Is  a  veritable  wilderness  of  figures. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  actual  size  and  character  of  this 
record  does  not  at  all  reveal  its  actual  significance.  Remember  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  pages  of  that  record  are  made  up  of 
detailed  and  intricate  statistical  exhibits,  that  more  than  half  the 
75.000  or  more  pages  In  that  record  contains  testimony  of  Interested 
parties,  expert  witnesses  and  Government  officials,  that  shows  almost 
every  degree  of  contradictory,  irreconcilable,  and  doubtful  testimony. 
By  some  of  that  testimony  you  can  prove  that  a  particular  coal  la 
one  of  the  poorest  known;  In  fact,  almost  fireproof.  By  other  testi- 
mony that  same  coal  is  portrayed  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States. 
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Hew.  grntlianen.  mnember  that  erery  one  of  the  13.500  coal  oi>- 
enton  who  is  •  vlcUm  at  this  procedure  must  protect  hlmaelf 
•gKinst  the  flzlns  of  tncorrect  prices  on  bU  product  by  properly 
presenting  fact,  icatlmcny,  opinion,  or  whatnot  against  the  counter 
testtSKjny  and  aaBertlons  of  bis  competitors  and  against  the  Inerl- 
table  bonest  errors  of  the  administrator  who  tries  to  find  one  grain 
of  dependable  fact  and  some  semblance  of  Justice  In  this  enormous 
bliasard  of  camplen  and  contradictory  material;  and  remember 
fur-.her  tbat  the  cpcratar  who  falls  In  this  duty  does  so  at  his  peril. 

In  view  of  that  responsibility,  consider  ttoe  position  of  any  oper- 
ator, lai^e  or  small,  confronted  with  this  75.000  page  record,  for 
which  no  oAcial  Index  is  available.  To  protect  himself  against  the 
Imprcpcr  fixing  of  prtoe*  on  his  coals  with  relation  to  the  prices  on 
the  coals  of  hu  competitors  he  must  plow  through  these  thousands 
of  pages  of  testimony  and  be  must  analyze  thousands  of  pages  of 
highly  Intricate  statl.Ttlcal  exhibits.  Why.  if  every  operator  were 
an  aiiaJytlcal  (!enlus  and  able  to  dlspcxe  of  600  pages  a  day  of  that 
record.  It  would  take  him  fl  months  to  begin  to  find  out  why  his 
prices  h^ii  been  f^-"-*  as  they  were,  and  probably  even  then  he  never 
cculd  find  out.  because  the  record  reveals  many  arbitrary  decisions 
affecting  the  prices  proposed  for  which  no  explanation  or  Justifi- 
cation Is  advanced 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  let  me  for  a  moment  emphasise  the 
seriousness  of  slight  errors  In  fixing  these  minimum  coal  prices. 
The  prices  tentatively  proposed  reveal  that  In  most  cases  the  mlnl- 
mums  wlU  be  above  the  actual  prices  at  which  coal  Is  now  sold  and 
therefore  the  mlnlmtmis  when  fixed  wlU  become  the  market  prices. 

Coal  Is  purchased  by  Industrtel  consumers  from  one  operauar  as 
BRair.st  another  on  price  variances  as  little  as  1  cent  per  ton  or 
ewn  less.  In  the  open  competitive  market  for  coal,  operators  can 
net-ottate  with  buyers  to  keep  their  business  against  competition, 
run  their  mines.  k*cp  their  men  at  work,  and  keep  their  companies 
alive.  No  matter  how  capable  and  honest  the  personnel  of  the 
Coal  Division  may  be.  it  Is  a  certainty.  In  view  of  the  thou-sands 
of  individual  prices  to  be  fixed,  and  In  view  of  the  standards  and 
prcccdure  Imposed,  that  In  thousands  of  ca-scs  errors  will  be  made 
In  fixing  these  prices,  with  the  coiisequence  that  one  operator 
will  ha%-e  an  advantage  as  against  anothet. 

Let  me  remind  you  again  that  (xjal  Is  sold  In  a  variety  of  different 
sizes.  The  sales  of  coal  for  shipment  from  the  mines  must  be 
made  so  that  the  correct  quantities  of  each  size  produced  are  sold 
and  shipped  slmuluneously  Othen^lse  one  slae  begins  to  p^le 
up  at  the  mines  and  not  move  to  market.  Coal  Is  a  bulky  com- 
OKxilty.  Hundreds  of  mines  located  In  narrow  mountain  valleys 
have  no  place  available  at  which  an  oversupply  of  one  size  or 
another  can  be  stored  pending  sale.  Mines  are  not  equipped  for 
such  storage  which  involves  addltionai  cost,  degradation  of  coal, 
and  rescreenlng  when  taken  out  of  storage.  Coal  cannot  be  stored 
In  railroad  cars  because  railroad  tariffs  will  not  permit  such  sU}rage 
except  at  prohibitive  demurrage  costs.  Consequently,  e«ch  of  these 
sepaTHte  sizes  must  be  sold  and  shipped  conciirrently  with  the  pro- 
duction of  Its  oompankin  sises.  Now  If  the  minimum  price  on  a 
single  one  of  those  different  aljses  at  any  mine  is  improperly  fixed 
under  this  act.  so  that  competing  operators  take  the  business  from 
that  mine  on  any  one  of  Its  several  sizes  of  coal,  then  production 
of  all  coal  from  that  mine  will  quickly  cease.  The  producer  Is 
unable  to  supply  his  customers  for  his  other  sizes,  bis  mine  la 
Idle,  his  men  out  of  work,  his  customers  become  diasatl&fled  be- 
cause he  does  not  ship  to  them  when  other  oompauies  can  ship, 
they  go  elsewhere  and  he  loses  his  business. 

Now  what  Is  his  remedy?  He  may  appeal  directly  to  the  Coal 
Division  for  relief,  but  before  he  can  present  and  sustain  an  argu- 
ment m  favor  of  relief,  he  must  plow  through  those  75.000  pages  of 
record  full  of  conflicting  and  even  contradictory  statements  which 
may  concern  his  coal,  and  In  which  the  Coal  Division  can  find 
plenty  of  evidence  to  sustain  any  opinion  they  may  assert  or  any 
decision  they  may  make.  He  must  assume  the  burden  of  attack- 
ing that  huge  record  and  overturning  the  suhstanttal  evidence 
that  may  be  arrayed  gainst  him  from  the  pages  of  this  eiiormous 
eompUatlon  of  fact,  fancy,  and  flgures. 

Remember,  too.  gentlemen,  that  the  coal  division  will  not 
readily  make  changes  in  this  highly  complicated.  Interrelated 
fabric  of  prtees  If  ever  established.  If  the  administrator  changes 
one  price  out  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands,  he  Inunedlately 
changes  the  relationships  of  hundreds  and  patislbly  thousands  of 
prices  with  erery  stifle  change  be  makes,  because  while  a  com- 
plainant may  have  lost  his  business  to  one  or  two  competitors 
only.  If  the  coal  dlvlslcm  changes  his  price  or  prices,  such  change 
or  changes  will  affect,  not  merely  the  one  or  two  competitors 
directly  involved,  but  himdreds  of  other  competitors  at  other 
points  on  other  cocUs  with  perhaps  different  fre.ght  rates  or 
boat  or  truck  charyea.  and  different  values  with  which  this  com- 
plamlnc  producer  can  come  Into  competition,  so  that  consequently. 
If  the  admlntetrator  starts  to  change  prices,  he  Is  tmniedlately 
forced  Into  consideration  ot  an  ever-Increasing  and  ever-widen- 
ing circle  of  price  dlsmptioo.  Even  Einstein's  celebrated  theory 
of  relativity  would  not  be  comprehensive  enough  to  unravel 
the  oompUcatlons  arising  from  such  a  situation. 

OentlemexL.  please  consider  a  moment.  If  you  were  running  a 
factory,  a  t«tail  store,  or  a  coml  mine,  would  you  like  to  have  tha 
prices  at  which  you  are  going  to  sell  yotir  goods  or  your  manu- 
factured product  or  your  coal  fixed  In  a  lawsuit  tbat  required  9 
monthB  and  produced  a  record  at  7S.000  pages?  How  wotild  you  like 
Um  project  of  rellaf  ttaax  a  decision  In  such  a  proceeding  as 


already  ocrtltned  when  you  look  ahead  at  the  prospects  for  any 
prompt  or  bustnesallke  action  as  a  result  of  your  appeal? 

Remember,  too,  that  If  the  interests  of  your  situation  In  your 
view  would  lead  you  to  resort  to  the  courts  for  final  rrtlef,  you 
face  the  cost  of  presenting  that  record  to  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.  That  cost  would  be  so  great  as  to  be  prohibitive  and 
to  work  the  denial  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courta  upon  nearly 
every  operator  subject  to  the  administration  of  this  act. 

How   would   any   of   you   who   are   lawyers    like   to    protect    the 
interests  of  a  coal   operator  client   In  such  circumstances?     I   am 
not   a   lawyer,   but   my   counsel   advises   me   that    If   this   kind    of 
procedure  and  this  kind  of   protection  of   the    Individual    is   due 
process,   then   that   time-honored   cornerstone   of   our   concept   of 
Justice  has  become  nothing  but  an  outworn  museum  piece  to  be 
1    stored  away  with  other  dusty  relics  of  the  past.    Let  us  be  realistic. 
I    The  picture  presented  here  is  incredible.     It  is  the  kind  of  night- 
mare that  in  sleep  men  struggle  and  strive  to  escape.     It  la  a 
{    page  cut  of  Aii^^*  In  Wonderland,  and  belongs  with  the  Mad  Hatter's 
lea  party. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  reasons  for  our  assertion  that  this  act 
is  already  a  proven  failure,  that  therefore  the  experiment  Is  over 
and  should  be  ended 

Over  a  long  period  of  years  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comml.sslon 
I    In  lengthy  proceedings  after   due  consideration  has  e.stablUhfd   a 
'    structure   of   freight    rates    frrm   the   different   ccal    fields   that    has 
resulted  In  the  development  of   the  pre&ent  producing  districts  as  - 
they  are,  and  from  which  the  railroads  derive  the  revenues  on  coal 
they  now  receive      The  requirement  of  this  act  that  the  administra- 
tor In  fixing  minimum  prices  take  into  account  differences  In  freight 
rates  has  resulted  in  the  practical  wiping  out  of  this  entire  striicfjre 
of  freight  rate  differentials  built  up  In  formal  proceedings  by  tha 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission      Attached  htrcto  Is  an  exhibit 
that  shows  a  few  Instances  of  the  complete  wiping  out  of  present 
freight  rate  di^erentials  and  the  modification  of  other  differentials. 
As  we  understand  it.  the  statute  compels  the  Coal  Division  to  take 
this  action  In  order  to  protect  high-cost  mines  and  high-cost  dls- 
j    tricts  against  the  competition  of  lower-cast  mines  and  lower-cost 
I    districts,  and  in  older  to  comply  with  the  requirement  to  give  every 
j    present  operator  an  equal  opportunity  as  against  every  other  oper- 
'    Btor    to   sell    his  c^ial    In   whatever   markets    he    reaches.     But    the 
present  producing  districts  and  the  present  volume  of  tonnage  from 
those  dli^tricts  has  been  built  up  on  the  freight-rate  structure  In 
effect  over  many  years      We  do  not  believe  that  C  mgress  Intended 
j    to  repeal  the  rate-fixing  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  respt-ct  to  bituminous  coal  when  it  passed  the  Bltuml- 
tK>us  Coal  Act.  nor  to  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  administrators  of 
I    tbat   act   the   unlimited   power   over   freight-rate   relationships   on 
I   coal  that  they  are  now  exercising. 

The  law  forbids  operators  to  make  their  customary  yearly  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  their  coal  They  have  thus  been  compelled 
by  this  statute  to  sell  their  coal  from  day  to  day  on  orders  good  for 
not  more  than  30  days.  This  has  produced  a  continuous  bargain 
sale  of  coal,  and  In  consequence  our  coal  markets  have  never  before 
Witnessed  such  a  demoralization  of  prices  as  created  by  this  act,  a 
demcralizatlon  that  at  a  conservative  estimate  has  cost  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  operators  over  9100.000.000. 

Furthermore.  If  the  Coal  Division  does  establL<«h  Its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  minimum  prices  not  only  may  any  operator  lose  his 
business  to  some  other  coal  operator  but  he  Is  surrounded  by  a 
horde  of  fuel-oil  and  natviral-gas  salesmen  trying  to  get  his  cus- 
tomers away  from  him.  In  fact,  sonve  of  us  wonder  If  the  natural 
gas  and  oU  Industries  were  not  secretly  Influential  In  getting  this 
law  passed  and  put  over  on  the  bituminous  coal  operators.  What 
an  opportunity  those  gas  and  oil  salesmen  will  have  If  minimum 
coal  prices  go  Into  effect.  Every  coal  operator  competitor  will  be 
nailed  to  the  cross  of  fixed  Gkivemment  prices,  unable  to  get  any 
permanent  reduction  on  a  single  price  for  a  single  customer  except 
at  the  end  of  a  long  lawsuit,  even  though  the  operator  concerned 
can  produce  coal  at  a  cost  which  would  enable  him  to  compete  with 
oil  and  gas.  If  he  were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  unable  to  make  con- 
tracts for  longer  than  30  days.  If  by  some  miracle  he  does  obtain  a 
competitive  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oil  and  gas  salesmen 
can  quote  any  pnces  they  like  aiKl  make  contracts  for  any  period 
that  will  permanently  land  the  business  for  him. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Act  prices 
In  the  bltumlncrus  coal  Industry  were  like  waves  In  the  ocean — con- 
stantly responsive  to  every  change  In  customer  demand  and  re- 
quirement, subject  to  all  the  efforts  of  every  individual  producer 
to  Improve  his  product,  reduce  his  cost,  and  Increase  his  business. 
The  level  of  prices  rose  and  fell  with  consumer  demand,  with 
changes  In  production  costs,  and  with  all  the  changing  economic 
Influences  that  bear  upon  any  Industry  In  the  United  States  It 
was  absolutely  vital  to  every  single  coal  producer  that  he  should  be 
entirety  free  to  change  his  prices  currently  on  every  size  of  coal, 
up  or  down,  as  conditions  might  make  necessary 

This  Bituminous  Coal  Act  Imposes  on  lU  Administrator  the  duty 
of  leveling  off  these  waves  in  the  ocean  of  trade  aid  of  keeping  it 
eternally  smooth,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  economic  influence 
that  necesBltates  Instant  change  of  coal  prices  will  still  Impinge 
with  undiminished  force  upon  the  helpless  coal  industry 

Gentlemen,  we  submit  that  the  record  of  3  years  under  this  act 
and  the  iztevltahle  distressing  consequences  If  prices  are  fixed  under 
the  act  make  It  your  duty  as  legislators  to  end  this  Incredible  expe- 
riment by  cuttliig  off  any  and  all  appropriations  for  that  purpose. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  16,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  approve  and 
applaud  the  taking  of  Uberties  with  cur  Constitution  by  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  United  States  would  do  well  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  provisions  in  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  for  impeachment,  the  provision  in  article  m 
making  the  term  of  office  "during  good  behavior,"  and  the 
prevision  in  article  VI  requiring  an  oath  of  office  "to  support 
this  Constitution." 

The  fact  that  no  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  yet 
been  impeached  does  not  mean  that  the  reserved  power  in 
such  connection  has  lapsed,  or  that  such  safeguarding  provi- 
sions in  the  Constitution  are  thereby  shown  to  have  been 
unwisely  adopted. 

In  these  critical  times,  when  intense  propaganda  seeks  to 
influence  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  along  lines  contra- 
vening the  plain  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  it  be- 
hooves the  public  and  each  member  of  the  Court  to  ponder 
well  the  aforesaid  provisions  in  articles  I,  III.  and  VI  of  the 
Constitution.  There  may  be  temporary  Immunity,  but  a  day 
of  reckoning  should  be  expected  as  to  any  and  all  violations 
of  the  plain  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  While  a 
flagranUy  unconstitutional  decision  must,  nevertheless,  be 
obeyed,  until  overruled,  it  need  not,  and  should  not.  be  re- 
spected. A  fortiori,  tho.se  who  participate  in  the  making  of 
an  unconstitutional  decision  of  a  nature  involving  patent 
misbehavior  in  office,  necessarily  forfeit  further  public  respect 
and  confidence,  and  should  be  tried  for  such  misbehavior  and 
removed  from  office  as  promptly  as  possible.  Although  the 
Supreme  Court  is  ordinarily  the  last  bulwark  of  constitutional 
American  liberty,  our  forefathers  had  the  foresight  to  provide 
methods  of  dealing  with  treachery  or  other  misbehavior  com- 
mitted in  such  bulwark. 


Those  who  consider  chicanery  or  perfidy  on  the  part  of  a 
member  or  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  legally  or 
actually  impossible  would  do  well  to  turn  back  the  pages  of 
history  to  the  year  1857. 

On  March  4,  1857,  President  Buchanan  delivered  his  Inau- 
gural address,  in  which — referring  to  the  then  undecided 
Dred  Scott  case  before  the  Supreme  Court — he  said: 

Besides.  It  1«  a  Judicial  question,  which  legitimately  belongs  to 
the  Supreme  Cteurt  of  the  United  SUtes.  before  whom  It  Is  now 
pending,  and  will.  It  Is  understood,  be  speedily  and  finally  settled. 
To  their  decision,  in  common  with  all  good  citizens.  I  shaU  cheer- 
fully submit,  whatever  this  may  be  (vol.  X,  the  Works  of  James 
Buchanan,  p.  106). 

On  March  6,  1857,  2  days  later,  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  astounding  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  (19  How. 
393),  declaring  lack  of  power  in  Congress  or  a  Territorial 
Legislature  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory. 

Abraham  Lincoln  called  the  decision  "an  astonisher  in  legal 
history,"  and  charged  it  to  be  "based  upon  falsehood  in  the 
main  as  to  the  facts"  upon  which  the  Court  rested  its  conclu- 
sions— volume  3,  Writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Constitu- 
tional Edition,  pages  55-56.  It  was  with  respect  to  this  deci- 
sion, and  the  surrounding  circumstances,  that  Lincoln  deliv- 
ered his  well-known  classic,  the  equal  of  his  Gettysburg 
Address : 

Why  the  Incoming  President's  advance  exhortation  In  favor  of 
the  decision?  These  things  look  like  the  cautious  patting  and 
petting  of  a  spirited  horse  preparatory  to  mounting  him.  when  It  is 
dreaded  that  he  may  glva  the  rider  a  fall.  And  why  the  hasty 
after-endorsement  of   the   decision    by   the   President   and    others? 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these  exact  adaptations  are 
the  result  of  preconcert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers, 
dlJTerent  portions  of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places  and  by  different  workmen — Stephen,  Frank- 
lin. Roger,  and  James,  for  instance — and  when  we  see  these  timbers 
Joined  together,  and  see  they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or 
a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortises  exactly  fitting,  and  all  the 
lengths  and  proFOrtlons  of  the  different  pieces  exactly  adapted  to 
their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too  many  or  too  few — not 
omitting  even  scaffolding— or  If  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  see 
the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  yet  to  bring  such 
piece  In — In  such  a  case,  we  find  It  Impossible  not  to  believe  that 
Stephen,  and  Franklin,  and  Roger,  and  James  all  understood  one 
another  from  the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan 
or  draft  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was  struck  (vol.  3.  the 
Writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Constitutional  Edition,  page  8). 

Lincoln's  clever  and  annihilating  analysis  on  this  matter 
was  later  confirmed,  after  Buchanan's  death  in  1863,  when 
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/  the  Buchanan  papers  were  found  to  contain  letters  to  Bu- 
/  chanan  from  Judge  Catron  of  February  19,  1857.  and  from 
Judjre  Grier  of  February  23,  1857,  directly  implicating  both 
of  them,  together  with  Judge  Wayne  and  Chief  Judge  Taney, 
in  secretly  Imparting  advance  information  to  President-Elect 
-^  Buchanan  as  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  to  permit  the  use  of 
his  Inaugural  address  to  flimflam  the  public  about  the  mat- 
ter— volume  X.  The  Works  of  James  Buchanan,  pages  106-108, 
where  said  letters  are  reproduced. 

When  these  letters  became  known,  only  one  of  said  named 
judges  was  still  alive,  namely,  Judge  Grier.  who  lost  no  time 
In  resigning — January  1870.  In  order  that  the  aforesaid 
letters  of  Judge  Catron  and  Grier  may  be  judged  from  their 
texts,  they  are  here  reproduced: 

THTmSDAY,  F'EBT.   19th   [1857). 

Mt  Dear  Sni:  The  Dred  Scott  case  ha«  been  before  the  Judges 
several  times  since  last  Saturday,  and  I  think  you  may  safely  say 
\a  your  Inaugural. 

"That  the  question  Involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  Hue  Is  presented  to  the  appropriate  tribunal  to 
decide;  to  wit.  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  It  Is 
due  to  Ita  high  and  Independent  character  to  suppose  that  It 
will  decide  it  settle  a  controversy  which  has  so  long  and  seriously 
agitated  the  country,  and  which  must  ultimately  be  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  And  untU  the  case  now  before  It,  (on  two 
arguments)  presenting  the  direct  question,  is  disposed  of.  I  would 
deem  it  Improper  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject." 

A  majority  of  my  Brethren  wUl  be  forced  up  to  this  point  by 
two  dissentients. 

Will  you  drop  Orler  a  line,  saying  how  necessary  It  Is — &  how 
gooti  the  opportunity  Is.  to  settle  the  agitation  by  an  affirmative 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
ought  not  to  occupy  so  doubtful  a  ground  as  the  outside  issue — 
that  admitting  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mo.  Comp  line  of 
1820.  still,  as  no  domicile  was  acquired  by  the  negro  at  Ft.  Snelllng. 
it  he  returned  to  Missouri,  he  was  not  free.  He  has  no  doubt  about 
the  question  on  the  main  contest,  but  has  been  persuaded  to  take 
the  smooth  handle  for  the  sake  of  repose. 
Sincerely  yr.  frd. 

J.  Catron. 

To  Ma.  Buchanan. 

WAaHTNCTON.  Pebt.  23d.  1857. 
Mt  Dear  Sm  Tour  letter  came  to  hand  this  morning.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  shew  It  in  confidence  to  our  mutual  friends  Judge 
Wayne  and  the  Chief  Justice.  We  fully  appreciate  and  concur  In 
your  views  as  to  the  desirableness  at  this  time  of  having  an  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  this  troublesome  question.  With 
their  concurrence.  1  will  give  you  in  confidence  the  history  of  the 
case  before  us.  with  the  probable  result.  Owing  to  the  sickness  and 
absence  of  a  member  of  the  Court,  the  case  was  not  taken  up  in  con- 
ference till  lately.  The  first  question  which  presented  Itself  was  the 
right  of  a  negro  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  A  major- 
ity of  the  court  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  did  not  arise 
on  the  pleadings  Tnd  that  we  were  compelled  to  give  an  opinion  en 
the  merits.  After  much  discussion  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
merits  of  the  case  might  be  satisfactorily  decided  without  giving  an 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  Missouri  compromise;  and  the  case  was 
committed  to  Judge  Nelson  to  write  the  opinion  of  the  court  affirm- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  but  leaving  both  those  diffi- 
cult questions  untouched.  But  It  appeared  that  our  brothers  who 
dissented  from  the  majority,  especially  Justice  McLean,  were  deter- 
mined to  come  out  with  a  long  and  labored  dissent,  including  their 
opinions  &  arguments  on  both  the  troublesome  points,  although  not 
necessary  to  a  decision  of  the  case  In  our  opinion  both  the  points 
are  in  the  case  and  may  be  legitimately  considered  Those  who 
hold  a  different  opinion  from  Messrs.  McLean  &  Curtis  on  the  prawers 
of  Congress  it  the  validity  of  the  compromise  act  feel  compelled  to 
express  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Nelson  &  myself  refusing  to 
commit  ourselves,  A  majority  Including  all  the  Judges  south  of 
Mason  ft  Dixon's  line  agreeing  In  the  result  but  not  In  their  rea- 
sons— as  the  question  w^lU  be  thus  forced  upon  us.  I  am  anxious 
that  It  should  not  appear  that  the  line  of  latitude  should  mark  the 
line  of  division  in  the  court.  I  feel  also  that  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  wUI  fall  of  much  of  its  effect  if  founded  on  clashing  A 
Inconsistent  arguments.  On  conversation  with  the  chief  justice  I 
have  agreed  to  concur  with  him.  Brother  Wayne  &  myself  will  also 
use  our  endeavors  to  get  brothers  Daniels  &  Campbell  it  Catron  to  do 
the  same.  So  that  U  the  question  must  lie  met.  there  will  be  an 
opinion  of  the  coxut  upon  it.  if  possible,  without  the  contradictory 
views  which  would  weaken  its  force.  But  I  fear  some  rather  extreme 
views  may  be  thrown  out  by  some  of  our  southern  brethren.  There 
will  therefor*  be  six  if  not  seven  (perhaps  Nelson  will  remain  neu- 
tral) who  wtU  decide  the  compromise  law  of  1830  to  be  of  uon- 
effect.  But  the  opinions  wUl  not  be  delivered  txfore  Friday  the  6th 
of  March.    We  will  not  let  any  others  of  our  brethren  know  any 


thing  about  the  cause  of  our  anxiety  to  produce  this  re?ult,  and 
though  contrary  to  our  usual  practice,  we  have  thought  due  to  you 
to  state  to  you  in  candor  &  confidence  the  real  state  of  the  matter. 
Very  Truly  Ycurs 

D.  Crier. 
Hon.  James  Buchanan. 

P.  S. — It  Is  the  weak  state  of  the  Chief  Justice's  health  which  will 
postpone  the  oplnicn  to  that  time. 

There  has  been  too  much  veneration  for  the  Supreme 
CouJt,  or  at  least  too  much  forbearance  regarding  its  steady 
impairment  of  plain  and  undoubted  constitutional  rights. 
There  should  have  been  some  early  impeachments  to  serve 
as  an  example  against  Federal  encroachments  UF)cn  the  plain 
rights  of  the  people. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  that  Court  virtually  superseded 
one  of  the  most  vital  safeguards  in  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
tect the  citizen  against  the  Federal  Government,  namely, 
that  contained  in  the  fifth  amendment  prohibiting  the  taking 
of  private  property  for  public  use  witliout  just  compensation, 
by  holding  that  the  Federal  Government  must  first  give  its 
consent  before  It  can  be  sued  In  any  case.  It  is  perfectly 
manifest,  of  course,  that  our  forefathers  did  not  intend  that 
this  vital  provision  in  the  Constitution  should  be  rendered 
nugatory  by  adopting  a  negating  policy  patterned  after  the 
British  Crown,  which  we  had  spurned.  In  1912  the  Supreme 
Court  carried  such  negating  policy  still  further  by  holding 
that  when  the  Federal  Government  shall  condescend  to  give 
Its  consent  to  suit  it  may  take  private  property  without  any 
pjayment  or  appropriation  for  payment  at  the  time  of  the 
taking,  leaving  the  citizen  with  a  mere  claim  for  just  com- 
pensation, rather  than  the  just  compensation  itself  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  iCrozier  v.  Fried  Kmpp  Akticnge^cl- 
schaft.  224  U.  S.  2S0i.  The  citizen  may,  of  course,  starve  to 
death  between  the  taking  of  his  property  and  the  ultimate 
awarding  to  him  of  just  compensation  therefor  under  this 
kind  of  substitute  for  the  constitutional  safeguard.  Every- 
one with  a  grain  of  sense  knows  that  our  forefathers  never 
intended  any  such  substitute  for  the  perfectly  plain  and 
simple  provision  in  the  Constitution. 

Another  conspicuous  example  of  patently  unconstitutional 
action  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  Block  v.  Hirsh  decision  of 
1921  (256  U.  S.  135).  It  overruled,  without  the  slightest  war- 
rant, the  well-known  Ex  parte  Milligan  decision  of  1866  (4 
Wall.  2)  which  had  held  our  constitutional  safeguards  to  be 
effective  at  all  times.  The  Block  against  Hirsh  decision  sub- 
stituted the  patently  unconstituted  holding  that,  in  emer- 
gencies. Congress  could  set  aside  constitutional  safeguards. 
The  Milligan  decision,  which  the  Block  against  Hirsh  decision 
overruled,  pointed  out  most  clearly  and  unanswerably  that  the 
setting  aside  of  constitutional  safeguards  for  either  an  actual 
or  a  supposed  emergency  would  endanger  the  sacrifice  of  all 
the  cardinal  principles  of  liberty,  and  would  be  wholly  without 
sanction  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  significant.  In  this  connection,  that  the  deciding  vote 
in  that  patently  imconstitutional  Block  against  Hirsh  decision 
was  cast  by  Judge  Brandeis  who,  4  years  later — in  1925 — dis- 
sented from  the  masterly  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Gitlow  V.  NeiD  York  (268  U.  S.  652) .  The  Supreme  Court  held 
to  be  criminal  and  anarchistic  the  advocacy  of  overthrow  of 
govemmient  by  force  and  violence,  whereas  Judge  Brandeis,  in 
his  dissent,  sought  to  defend  it  as  free  speech. 

It  is  further  significant  that  this  same  Judge  Brandeis  al.so 
cast  the  deciding  vote  in  the  patently  unconstitutional  Gold 
Clause  decisions  of  1935  (294  U.  S.  240),  thereby  paving  the 
way  for  an  ultimate  financial  collapse  in  this  country  at  the 
behest  of  international  gold  hoarders. 

Let  us  also  not  fail  to  recall  that  this  same  Judge  Brandeis 
has  been  called  the  father  of  the  New  Deal,  which  has  been 
Insidiously  and  steadily  destro3nng  constitutional  American 
liberty.  Alert  patriotic  Americans  have  a  right  to  ask  why 
Judge  Brandeis  was  permitted  to  retire  on  full  pay.  Instead 
of  being  impeached. 
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Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  members  of  the  Suprem.e  Court  should  be  given 
to  understand  that  they  are — no  less  than  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House — public  servants,  and  in  no  sense  public 
masters.  Let  us  have  no  more  foolish  talk  alxjut  a  supposed 
duty  to  trust  the  President,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Congress.  Our  .salutary  system  of  checks  and  balances  re- 
quires active  vigilance,  not  supine  tnist.  Let  us  build  up  the 
respect  for  public  office  by  promptly  removing  the  unfit  and 
unworthy  in  the  ways  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 

In  Lincoln's  time  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  perpetuate  and 
extend  Negro  slavery  throughout  our  RepubUc.  Today,  the 
conspiracy  on  foot  is  obviously  much  more  far-reaching.  It 
would  regiment  and  enslave  the  people  generally,  and  utterly 
destroy  constitutional  American  liberty.  And  it  would  ac- 
complish it  through  plain  ustirpation,  against  which  Wash- 
ington warned  In  his  Farewell  Address. 

Let  those  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
of  our  Government,  who  have  taken  oaths  to  support  this 
Constitution,  ask  themselves,  frankly,  whether  they  are 
patriots  or  traitors  when  aiding  and  abetting  such  usurpation. 
Let  them  also  ask  themselves  what  will  be  their  status  and 
that  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  when  such  usurpa- 
tion shall  have  destroyed  constitutional  American  liberty, 
even  if  impeachment  or  criminal  proceedings  should  fail  to 
reach  them  in  the  interim.  Are  they  willing  to  trust  their 
own  future  and  that  of  their  offspring  to  the  destroyers  of 
constitutional  American  Uberty? 


California  Farm  Leaders  Oppose  H.  R.  8748 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  16.  1940 


REPORT     BY     GEORGE     HODGKIN.     MANAGER     OP     CALAVO 
GROWERS  OP  CAUPORNIA 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  report  by 
George  Hodgkin.  manager  of  Calavo  Growers  of  California, 
stating  the  position  taken  by  offlcials  of  the  California  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  California  State  Grange,  and  other 
farm  organizations  concerning  Federal  farm  loan  agencies  at 
a  meeting  held  March  26,  1940: 

Reestabllshment  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  and  opposition  to  destroying  the  cooperative  lea- 
txires  of  the  Federal  farm-loan  system  and  substituting  a  Govern- 
ment direct-lending  agency  were  tmanlmcusly  endorsed  in  a  meet- 
ing of  California  farm  leaders  In  Los  Angeles  this  morning.  George 
Hodgkin.  manager  of  Calavo  Growers,  of  California,  and  chairman 
of  the  ngrlcultviral  committee.  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
stated  that  the  group  represented  almost  every  phase  of  agricul- 
ture in  California,  and  while  not  authorized  to  act  for  their  respec- 
tive organizations  agreed  to  report  back  the  action  of  the  meeting 
and  urge  a  unified  program  on  the  part  of  aU  California  farm 
groups. 

Unanimously  approved  were  S.  3480  and  H  R.  8825.  These  are 
ldenttc.ll  bills,  now  before  Congress,  and  provide  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  Government.  These  bills  were  Introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Orange,  the  National  Association  of  Farm  Cooperatives,  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  the  American  National  Livestock 
Association  Under  this  legislation,  the  present  administrative 
gpt-up — that  is.  a  governor  plus  four  commissioners — Is  done  away 
wltii  and  instead  there  U  established  a  Federal  farm  credit  Ixwrd. 


This  board  consists  of  six  members,  of  whi<3»  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  a  member  ex  officio,  the  other  five  members  being 
appointed  by  the  President.  Not  more  than  three  of  such  board 
members  shall  be  appointed  from  one  political  party.  All  five  or 
the  appointed  members  shall  devote  their  full  time  to  business  or 
the  board  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  »10.000.  Their  appoint- 
ments are  for  a  period  of  10  years  and  are  staggered  so  that  one 
appointment  comes  up  each  2  years.  .*  tt   o 

Vigorous  opposition  was  recommended  against  S.  3509  and  H.  R. 
8748.  These  bUls  would  wreck  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  over  the  last  25  years  to  establish  a  cooperatively  owned 
farm-loan  system.  Instead  would  be  substituted  a  Government 
direct  lending  agency.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  eliminating 
the  cooperative  features  of  the  national  farm-loan  associations. 
Farmers  would  not  own  stock  in  national  farm-loan  associations, 
and  farm-loan  associations  would  not  endorse  loans  made  by  Federal 
land  banks  to  their  farmer  members.  The  farm-loan  associations 
might  continue  as  service  agencies,  but  even  this  function  could 
be  eliminated  by  action  of  the  Governor. 

While  thus  breaking  down  the  cooperative  system  which  the 
f.irmers  have  endeavored  to  build  up,  the  bill  offers  tempting  bait 
by  a  reduction  of  Interest  rate  to  3  percent  on  all  outstanding  loans 
and  loans  made  prior  to  June  30.  1946.  Federal  subsidy  Is  pro- 
vided for  In  order  to  make  possible  this  3-percent  loan.  Govermnent 
guarantee  of  Federal  land-bank  bonds  Is  offered  as  further  induce- 
ment The  bills  also  would  eliminate  deficiency  Judgments  and  pro- 
vide far-reaching  refinancing  provisions,  which  would  undoubt- 
edly result  m  maintenance  of  submarginal  farmers  on  farms  long 
after  their  Inability  to  operate  economically  had  been  determined. 
Deep  concern  and  alarm  over  this  legislation  wns  expressed.  Th« 
ultimate  result  of  such  legislation  would  Inevitably  be  nationaliza- 
tion of  farms.  Instead  of  farmers  being  assisted  in  Improving  their 
financial  condition  and  getting  out  of  debt,  they  would  be  en- 
couraged Into  more  and  continued  debts.  Much  of  the  Government 
subsidy  provided  In  these  bills  to  keep  the  less  efficient  farmer  In 
business  would  come  from  the  better  farmers  of  the  country.  The 
latter  would  also  suffer  the  burden  of  continued  competition  from 
subsidized  submarginal  operators. 

The  bills  would  place  a  premium  on  delinquency  and  a  penalty 
on  thrift.  The  subsidy  would  last  only  so  long  as  Congress  re- 
sponded to  the  farmers'  pleas.  Congresses  In  the  past  have  not 
always  been  sympathetic  to  farm  problems  and  may  not  always  t>e 
In  the  future.  Farm  votes  represent  only  a  minority  of  the  elec- 
torate. Failure  of  an  unsympathetic  Congress  to  provide  continued 
subsidy  would  leave  farmers  without  either  the  substantial  credit 
agency  which  now  serves  them  and  which  they  own  In  a  large  part 
(64  percent  In  the  eleventh  Federal  land  bank  district)  or  the  more 
tempting  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Private  credit  agencies  would  be  forced  out  of  the  farm-mortgage 
business  and  the  Government  would  soon  hold  practically  all  of  the 
$7,082,000,000  national  farm-mortgage  debt.  The  national  debt 
would  be  Increased  by  the  losses  incurred  on  bad  loans  taken  over 
and  the  Government  would  have  a  contingent  liability  of  tremenr 
dous  proportions.  ..  w  ^ 

With  the  Government  saddled  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  bad 
loans  popular  opinion  would  turn  away  from  the  farmer.  When 
this  day  of  reckoning  comes  the  liquidation  of  the  Government's 
holdings  would  demoralize  the  whole  agricultural  Industry.  Tlie 
time  appears  to  t>e  at  hand  when  we  must  think  In  terms  of  the 
long-time  welfare  of  agriculture  rather  than  a  temporary,  tempting 

expedient.  ^     ,  .  •    *,. 

The  farmer  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  backtjone  of  the 
Nation.  He  has  fought  hard  and  in  recent  times  somewhat  suc- 
cessfully for  better  consideration  of  his  problems.  He  Is  not  willing 
now  to  let  the  politicians  run  away  with  his  program,  making  him 
a  ward  of  the  Government  and  subject  to  Its  whims.  He  has  had 
too  much  experience  In  the  past  both  with  the  Government  and 
private  agencies  not  supplying  his  credit  requirements  when  most 
needed.  Instead  of  going  back  to  dependence  upon  some  other 
agency,  he  expects  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  cooperative  fea- 
tures of  his  own  system. 

Those  attending  In  addition  to  Hodgkin  Included  E.  C.  Kimball, 
first  vice  president,  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  George 
Sehlmeyer.  master.  California  State  Grange:  Paul  Armstrong,  gen- 
eral manager,  and  C.  E.  Meyer,  director.  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange;  Carlyle  Thorpe,  general  manager.  California  Walnut 
Growers  Association;  Dr.  C.  B.  Hutchison,  dean.  College  of  Agri- 
culture. University  of  California;  H.  W.  Amelung.  general  manager, 
Poultrymens  Cooperative  As.soclatlon;  Ralph  Taylor,  executive  sec- 
retary. Agricultural  Council  of  California;  Dwlght  Rutherford, 
southern  California  editor.  Pacific  Rural  Press;  Will  Wood,  editor. 
California  Cultivator;  Dr.  George  Hecke.  woodland  farmer;  W.  F. 
Cowan,  grower  relations  manager.  Calavo  Growers  of  California; 
Dr.  George  P.  Clements  and  Howard  Miller  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  group  also  had  as  guests  Mr.  Ray 
McKalg.  master  of  the  Idaho  State  Grange,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Cogswell, 
master  of  the  Kansas  State  Grange.  R.  V.  Garrod,  State  president. 
Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  meeting  but  later  evidenced  his  approval  of  the 
action  taken. 
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Arguments  for  the  Townsend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16,  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Introduction  of 
H.  R.  8264.  the  new  Town>end  plan  bill.  I  have  received  many 
messages  regarding  It.  but  none  more  potent  or  well  prepared 
than  two  which  came  to  me  today  from  young  people. 

In  the  first  of  these  the  point  is  made  that  the  plan  Is  a 
great  moral  Issue.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  shall  honor  our  parents,  allowing  them  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  many  years  of  hard  labor,  or  force  them 
to  live  on  the  cnrnibs  that  fall  from  the  money  changers' 
tables  is  exactly  in  issue.  Shall  our  young  people  have  an 
opportunity  to  marry  and  live  normal  lives,  or  shall  they  be 
fofccd  to  live  in  Idleness  and  poverty,  is  ajsked.  Shall  we 
have  money  for  construction  and  for  doing  good,  or  only  for 
war  and  other  destruction?  It  certainly  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  questions,  and  many  more  which  might  be  asked  in 
connection  with  our  present  unsatisfactory  condition,  are 
moral  issues  which  no  intelligent  American  can  evade  with- 
out becoming  seriously  responsible  before  both  God  and  man. 

We  are  our  brother's  keeper,  and  no  amount  of  human 
evasion  or  fruitless  lawmaking  can  alter  the  eternal  truth 
of  the  Biblical  assertion. 

How  a  so-called  Christian  nation  can  expect  God  to  bless 
and  protect  a  generation  which  allows  its  fathers  and  mothers 
to  be  driven  from  their  homes  and  be  made  to  beg  fpr  food 
and  shelter,  they  and  their  friends  being  ridiculed  m^  they 
attempt  to  improve  conditions,  is.  indeed,  a  question  I  ponder 
considerably. 

The  article  goes  on  further,  as  follows: 

Like  everything  which  has  a  human  origin  the  Townsend  plan 
undoubtedly  will  be  improved.  However,  the  Idea  of  a  dividend, 
commonly  called  a  pen'^ion.  to  those  who  have  built  this  Nation  is 
•tsclutely  S-rlptural  and  correct  from  every  standpoint.  In  Num- 
bers 8  25  we  learn  that  God  commanded  Moses  to  pension  the 
Levltes  at  the  age  of  50  although  they  were  permitted  to  minister 
with  their  brethren.  The  dividend  plan,  as  advocated  by  the  Town- 
send  pian,  is  not  only  a  moral  necessity  it  Is  also  necessary  from  a 
political  and  monetary  viewpoint.  No  nation  can  expect  lt«  citizens 
to  supfMDrt  a  government  which  allows  the  Governor  of  the  so-called 
PWeral  Reserve  bank  $50,000  a  year,  and  then  attempt  to  compel 
millions  of  others  who  have  laiK)red  and  tolled  for  years  to  live  on  a 
measly  «20  or  $30  a  month.  This  Is  not  only  an  insult  to  those  who 
have  built  this  Nation.  It  Is  an  abominable  sin  In  the  sight  of  Gcd. 

The  Town.>end  plan  is  much  like  the  plan  put  Into  effect  by 
Nehcmtah  when  a  money  depression  came  to  the  land  of  Judea. 
In  verses.  1  and  3  of  Neheinlah  5  w^e  read  the  following:  "And 
there  was  a  great  cry  of  the  poople  and  of  their  wives  against  their 
brethren  the  Jews.  Some  also  there  were  that  said.  We  have  mort- 
gaged our  lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we  might  buy  corn. 
because  of  the  dearth."  In  verse  5  we  read  that  the  people  said 
"other  men  have  our  lands  and  vineyards."  This  Is  what  has 
happened  In  our  day.  Through  our  debt  money  system  and  the 
use  of  mortgage  and  usury,  a  comparatively  few  men  have  gained 
control  of  nearly  everj'thlng  in  our  land  including,  apparently,  our 
Oovernment  In  verse  6  Nehemlf.h  says.  "And  I  was  very  angry 
when  I  heard  their  cry  and  thoj*  words."  In  verse  10  he  com- 
manded "Leave  cO  this  usiu-y."  Verse  11  of  Nehemlah  5  reads  as 
foUcws:  "Restore.  I  pray  you.  to  them,  even  this  day.  their  lands, 
tbelr  vlneyard-s,  their  olive  yards,  and  their  houses,  also  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  com.  the  wine*,  and  the 
oil.  that  ye  exact  of  them."  In  verse  13  we  read.  "Then  said  they. 
We  will  restore  them.  •  •  •  Then  I — Nehemlah — called  the 
priests,  and  took  an  oath  of  them,  that  they  should  do  according  to 
this  promise  "  This  restoring  to  the  people  that  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  was  a  moral  necessity,  and  so  It  is  today  While 
we  cannot  restore  to  the  people  their  homes,  businesses,  and  farms, 


with  the  lo«t  opportunities  which  have  been  taken  from  them,  we 
can  and  we  must  Issue  a  monthly  dividend  or  pension  to  the  older 
people,  at  least.  These  pensions.  In  order  to  turn  the  wheels  of 
industry,  must  be  large  enough  to  enable  the  ones  receiving  the 
dividends  to  live  on  a  high  standard,  buying  what  they  desire  and 
need.  A  pension  of  t30  a  month  is  like  trying  to  turn  a  water 
wheel  built  for  the  Niagara  by  a  small  trlckly  stream  of  water 
Nehemlah  commanded  that  usury  be  discontinued  The  Townsend 
plan  would  strike  a  telling  blow  to  usur.-.  rightly  called  civilization's 
greatest  curse,  in  this  that  it  would  offset  the  terrible  scarcity  of 
money  which  causes  the  usury  business  to  flourish.  In  this  respect 
the  Townsend  plan  Is  In  harmony  with  the  Scriptures,  for  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testamcnt«  forbid  the  uklng  of  interest. 

The  other  letter  is  equally  interesting,  and  reads  as  follows: 

MiNNCAroLis,  Minn.,  April  IS,  1940. 
Hon.  John  G.  AucxANoex. 

Houite  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Aluiandcr:  As  a  young  citizen,  anxious  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  otir  American  ideals  and  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  am  *'ttlng  forth  herein  my  reasons  for  urging  your  militant 
support  of  the  new  Townsend  national  recovery  plan  bill.  H   R   8264: 

Contrary  to  the  belief  cf  some  people,  the  Tuwnsend  plaTi  is  not 
merely  an  old-age  pension  proposal;  It  Is  a  national  recovery  pro- 
gram Its  primary  purpose  is  to  establish  in  the  United  States  a 
sound  and  sen.slble  economy  that  will  increase  business,  assure 
steady  employment  In  private  Industry  for  us  younger  people,  and 
adequate  security  for  our  senior  citizens. 

How  will  it  do  this?  Let  us  use  the  gasoline  tax  as  an  example. 
In  1919.  when  this  method  of  taxation  was  first  adopted,  the  revenue 
therefrom  was  only  tl. 022.514.  However,  this  small  amount  was 
used  for  a  specific  purpose,  namely,  to  build  good  roads.  These 
Improved  reads — few  as  they  were  at  that  time — created  a  greater 
demand  for  more  travel.  This.  In  turn,  meant  the  use  of  more 
gasoline,  which  automatically  increased  the  gas-tax  revenues  pro- 
portionately, to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  more  good  roads. 
And  ric:ht  thore,  from  that  small  beginning,  we  put  Into  operation, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  a  complete  cycle  of 
ta.x  dollars  In  forced  circulation.  The  annual  revenue  from  this  tax 
is  now  more  than  $1000.000  000  and  it  continues  to  increase  each 
year.  Today  the  widespread  benefits  derived  from  this  method  of 
taxation  Is  unparaUeled  In  tax  annals. 

Now  the  Townsend  national  recovery  plan  employs  the  ld«»ntlcal 
principles  of  the  gasoline  tax.  It  proposes  to  tax  the  use  of  our 
money — which  Is  the  gasoline  used  In  our  economic  engine — by 
placing  a  2-percent  tax  upon  all  gross  incomes  cf  individuals  and 
business  concerns,  when  these  gross  Incomes  are  more  than  $250  per 
month.  (AU  gross  Incomes  of  $250  or  less  per  month  are  tax-ex- 
empt.) The  revenue  from  this  tax  will  also  be  used  for  a  specific 
purpose,  namely,  the  voluntar>-  retirement  of  American  citizens  66 
years  of  age  and  over,  from  all  gainful  occupation.  This  will  start 
providing  employment  and  business  opportunities  for  many  of  our 
younger  folks  now  unemployed  or  on  relief  rolls  E^•entually,  by  this 
retirement  procedure  alone.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  more 
than  3,000.000  permanent  Jobs  wlU  be  made  available  for  our  citi- 
zens under  60  years  of  age. 

The  revenue  from  this  tax  will  be  prorated  equally  among  those 
citizens  applying  for  the  annuities.  No  annuitant  can  receive  more 
than  his  or  her  prorated  share.  The  amount  of  these  shares  or  an- 
nuities wUl  depend — at  all  times — solely  upon  business  conditions, 
but  at  no  time  can  the  annuitants  receive  more  than  the  maximum 
amount  of  $200  per  month.  These  annuities  must  be  spent  for 
goods  and  services  within  30  days  after  thev  are  received  by  the 
annuitants  The  perpetual  spending  of  these  annuities  each  month 
will  gradually  create  a  greater  demand  for  more  goods  and  services, 
making  more  business  and  employment,  which  in  turn  will  auto- 
matically Increase  the  revenue  to  be  again  prorated  among  the  an- 
nuitants. Thus,  in  this  manner,  regardless  of  what  the  annuities 
may  be  to  start  with,  we  will  once  more  place  into  operation  another 
complete  cycle  of  tax  dollars  In  forced  circulation  that  will.  In  the 
due  course  of  time,  accomplish  for  our  entire  economic  s>-stem  what 
our  gasoline  tax  h.as  so  successfully  accomplished  for  our  national 
highway  system.  Because  of  the  practical  principles  Involved  this 
becomes  a  mathematical  certainty,  as  any  fair  and  open-minded 
study  of  the  Townsend  national  recovery  program  will  reveal. 

This  plan  actually  provides  a  scientific  pay-as-you-go  solution  for 
the  perplexing  economic  problems  caused  by  ovu-  modem  mass  pro- 
duction and  power  age 

Respectfully  youis. 

^L*MIr  M  Ste.\bner. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  excerpts  taken  from  my  vo- 
luminous correspondence  on  the  pension  and  social -security 
problem  that  even  the  youth  of  America  are  alive  to  the  need 
for  constructive  thought.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  good  sign  and 
a  healthy  indication  of  future  progress. 
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The  Logan-Walter  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprQ  16.  1940 


ARTICLES  BY  E.  A.  ZVAN8 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  RrcoRD.  I  include  the  foUowing  series  of  news 
articles  pubUshed  by  one  of  the  leading  chains  of  newspapers 
in  America: 

BAIXCTAXO   ON    rEDIXAI.   BtTMAUS"   POW««  TO   MAKI   LAWS   IS   PXJKPOSE   OF 
LOGAN -WiU-TTH    BUJ-,    NOW   VETOtM   CONGRESS 

(By  E.  A.  Evans) 

Washington.— Some  130  Federal  agencies— not  one  member  or 
employee  of  any  of  them  elected  by  the  people— now  have  authority 
to  make  laws,  administer  laws,  and  enforce  laws. 

The  men  who  adopted  the  ConsUtutlon  would  have  been 
astounded  and  dismayed  if  they  could  have  foreseen  this  fact.  The 
peoples  freedom,  they  believed,  depended  upon  keeping  separate 
the  three  powers  of  government — ^legislative,  executive,  and  Judi- 
cial—checking and  balancing  them  against  each  other.  That  these 
powers  should  ever  be  combined  in  appointed  officials,  far  removed 
from  direct  responsibility  to  the  people,  would  have  seemed  to  the 
founding  fathers  to  involve  intolerable  dangers. 

Nowadays  however,  almost  everyone  agrees  that  a  system  ol 
administrative  agencies  Is  necessary.  Civilization  has  become  more 
complex.  Government  has  been  called  upon  to  undertake  functions 
not  even  Imagined  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  and  Congress  perforce 
has  placed  more  and  more  power  In  administrators 

So  over  many  years,  the  administrative  system  has  grown  to  its 
present  vast  proportions,  most  rapidly  In  the  last  7  years  under  the 

New  Deal.  ^     ,  _,^.  .  », 

Congress  for  Instance,  has  undertaken  to  deal  with  such  prob- 
lems as  the  regulation  of  security  markets,  the  protection  of 
labor's  right  to  organize  for  collecUve  bargaining,  and  a  host  of 
others  It  has  enacted  general  statutes  on  these  subjects.  It  has 
created  agencies  to  administer  and  enforce  these  general  statutes. 
And  It  has  delegated  to  the  agencies  the  authority  to  Implement  and 
interpret  the  statutes  by  making  rules  which,  in  effect,  are  laws. 

Everyone  agrees  that  this  system  does  present  dangerous  possi- 
bUltles  of  abuse  of  bureaucratic  powers.  And  almost  everyone 
agrees  that,  in  many  of  the  agencies,  there  have  been  abuses,  and 
that  something  should  be  done  to  correct  them  and  to  prevent 
them  in  the  future.  As  to  exactly  what  should  be  done,  however. 
there  Is  no  such  complete  agreement. 

But  long  before  the  New  Deal  l>egan.  thU  question  was  dis- 
cussed: and  one  product  of  the  discussion  Is  the  Logan-Walter 
bill,  now  t)eing  battled  over  in  Congress.  ^     ,    ^   w     *». 

The  bill  in  substantially  its  present  form,  was  drafted  by  the 
Administrative  Law  Commltt.ee  of  tlie  American  Bar  Association, 
after  an  extended  study  during  which  its  provisions  were  submit- 
ted for  criticism  and  suggestions  by  many  lawyers,  law-school 
deans  and  others.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  A.  B.  A.,  by  many 
State  and  city  bar  as-soclatlons.  and  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  both  House  and  Senate. 

Its  original  Senate  sponsor,  the  late  Senator  M.  M  Logan.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Kentucky,  obtained  Its  passage  by  the  Senate  last  JiUy. 
without  debate  Administration  forces  later  moved  for  recon- 
sideration, and  in  the  present  session  of  Congress  the  bUl  has 
come  up  first  In  the  House,  where  its  sponsor  is  Representative 
Francis  E    Walter,  Democrat.  Pennsylvania.  ,     ^     ,    .  .     ,. 

The  first  part  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  power  of  administrative 
agencies  to  make  laws,  or  rules,  and  undertakes  to  provide  a  uni- 
form procedure  for  the  exercise  of  this  power,  w-,  _ 

It  would  require  published  notice  and  public  hearings  before 
anv  rule  affecting  personal  or  property  rights  could  be  issued.  A 
rule  having  been  l.ssued.  would  have  to  be  pubUshed  within  10 
days  and  would  not  become  effective— unless  the  President  de- 
clared a  public  emergency— until  it  has  been  published. 

Administrative  rules  under  all  future  statutes  of  Congress  would 
have  to  be  Is-^ued  within  1  year  of  the  statute's  enactment,  but 
thereafter  additional  rules  could  be  issued  or  existing  rules  amended 

as  necessary.  _    ^      ..  ,  . 

Any  person  substantially  interested  In  the  effects  of  a  rule  now  In 
force  would  be  permitted  to  petition  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
agency  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  rule  and  might  request  a  public 


hearing  on  his  petition.  Within  10  days  after  the  hearmg  the  h«ad 
of  the  agency  would  be  required  to  determine  whether  the  rule 
shotUd  be  continued  In  force,  modified,  or  rescinded,  and  to  pubiisn 
his  decision.  _  , 

There  would  be  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  agenciea 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  to  other  Federal 
circuit  courts  throughout  the  country.  The  ootirts  could  declare 
an  administrative  rule  Invalid  only  If  they  found  it  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  or  a  statute  of  Congrefs;  would  have  no  authority 
to  go  into  the  question  of  the  rule's  wisdom 

Advocates  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  argue  that  these  provision* 

woxUd  safeguard  personal  and  property  rIgbU  from  abuse  of  the 
administrative  lawmaking  pwwer;  would  speed  up  the  propier  \we  of 
that  power;  would  enable  citizens  and  agency  subordlntt**  to  know 
promptly,  and  without  extended  litigation,  what  their  rights  and 
duties  are:  and.  by  giving  the  agencies  reason  to  use  greater  car* 
to  make  their  rvUes  conform  to  law,  would  decrease  the  number  ot 
rules  contested 

Opponents  of  the  bUl  maintain  that  the  scores  of  different  agen- 
cies, handling  different  problems,  require  different  procedtires,  and 
would  be  put  into  a  strait  Jacket  by  the  attempt  to  provide  \ml- 
form  procedure;  that  the  courts  would  be  overloaded  with  appeals; 
that  Judges  do  not  have  the  technical  Information  to  deal  with 
matters  which  the  agency  heads  decide  on  the  basis  of  expert 
knowledge;  and  that  the  shifting  of  added  resj)onsibllity  to  tlie 
courts  wotild  have  a  harmful  effect  on  administrative  efBclency, 

PROTECTION  against  LONG  DELAT8  AND  H«AVT  EXPENSE  IN  OISPTTTES  WTTK 
FCDERAL  AGENCIES  PROPOSED  IN  BUX 

(By  E.  A.  Evans) 
Washington,  April  12. — The  maxim  that  "Justice  delayed  Is  Justice 
denied"  applies  with  special  force  In  the  vast  American  bureaucracy. 
The  citizen  who  has  business  with  the  Government  deals  with  1 
or  more  of  the  130  administrative  agencies  which  have  been  created 
as  government  has  been  called  upon  to  undertake  more  and  more 
functions.  And  his  dealings  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  with 
subordinate  officials. 

Some  of  the  agencies  are  headed  by  single  Individuals,  such  aa 
Cabinet  officers.  Many  others  are  headed  by  boards  or  commis- 
sions with  three  or  more  members.  The  men  at  the  top.  In  whom 
rests  authority  to  make  final  decisions  so  far  as  their  agencies  are 
concerned,  can't  possibly  give  personal  attention  to  all  the  Intricate 
details  of  all  the  claims  and  cases  that  faU  within  their  province. 

So  the  citizen  deals  with  members  of  an  army  of  tuiderllngs — 
trial  examiners,  lawj'ers,  clerks,  and  others  to  whom  the  agency  heads 
have  delegated  limited  authority.  More  often  than  not.  In  many 
agencies,  these  subordinates  adjust  matters  to  the  citizen's  satis- 
faction and  approval  of  the  adjustment  by  agency  heads  follows 
automatically. 

But  the  citizen  whose  case  involves  unusutd,  technical,  and  con- 
troversial issues  and  who  Is  not  satisfied  with  what  he  gets  from 
subordinates  may  have  great  difficulty,  meet  long  delay,  and  Incur 
heavy  expense  in  obtaining  from  the  agency  heads  a  final  decision 
which,  if  he  Is  still  not  satisfied,  he  can  make  the  laasls  of  an 
appeal  to  the  courts. 

One  purpose  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  now  before  Congress  Is,  aa 
explained  In  a  previous  article,  to  provide  a  fair  and  uniform 
system  for  exercise  of  the  administrative  agencies'  power  to  make 
rules  which,  in  effect,  are  laws.  A  second  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
prompter  and  uniform  system  for  exercise  of  their  quasi -Judicial 
power — the  jwwer  to  make  decisions. 

Where  an  agency  is  headed  by  a  single  individual,  he  would  be 
required  to  designate  employees  of  his  agency  for  service  on  three- 
member  boards  of  review. 

At  least  one  member  of  each  board  of  review,  the  chairman,  wotild 
be  a  lawyer.  An  agency  might  have  one  such  board  or.  If  needed, 
several.  Board  members,  when  not  engaged  in  hearing  administra- 
tive appeals,  would  be  assigned  to  other  duties  in  the  agencies. 
Where  practicable,  boards  could  be  designated  to  hear  controversies 
In  those  sections  of  the  country,  remote  from  Washington,  where 
they  arise. 

Any  Individual  or  corporation  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  agency 
subordinates  could,  within  20  days  after  being  notified  of  the 
decision,  state  his  objections  In  writing  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
and  demand  a  review. 

A  full  and  fair  hearing  by  a  three-member  board  of  review  would 
then  be  required  at  an  early  day,  the  aggrieved  person  having  the 
right  to  Introduce  evidence  and  subpena  witnesses.  A  complete 
record  of  all  testimony  would  be  kept. 

Within  30  days  after  the  close  of  testimony  and  argument,  the 
board  of  review  would  be  required  to  file  with  the  head  of  the 
administrative  agency  written  findings  of  fact  and  a  decision  on 
them  The  duty  of  the  agency  head  would  then  be  to  approve, 
disapprove,  or  modify  the  decision  of  the  three-tnember  board,  and 
to  notify  the  complaining  citizen  of  his  action. 

That  would  give  the  citizen  a  final  decision  from  the  agency. 
with  which  he  would  be  required  to  comply  unless,  still  dissatisfied, 
he  elected  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 
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Tbr  pr^^rtdurt  und«T  •gmeles  headed  by  boards  or  eomtnlMlon« 
of  thrr<'  I  '  more  m«mben  would  be  •Imllar,  except  that  trial  ex- 
ammera  cc  Ud  be  deelgnated  to  hear  evidence  and  make  preliminary 
drciffions.  Willi  the  complaining  citizen  having  the  right  of  prompt 
appeal  and  public  hearing  before  three  members  of  the  agency 
ctincernod. 

Opponents  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  contend  that  the  proposal 
If  too  sweeping  that  a  uniform  syatem  of  Internal  appeals  could 
not  properly  serve  all  the  different  administrative  agencies;  that 
s<  me  atcencles  already  have  satisfactory  review  systems;  that. 
Kifice  the  bill  does  not  Umlt  appeals  to  quasl-judlclal  matters, 
the  reviewing  boards  or  ofllclals  would  be  swamped  by  demands 
for  consideration  of  trivial  oontroversles.  thus  clogging  and  slow- 
ing up  the  whole  Oovemment  service. 

The  bill's  advocates  argue  that  if  some  agencies  have  satis- 
factory  review  systems,  all  should  and  can  have;  that  the  plan 
would  Ox  responsibility  for  executive  action  and  enable  citizens 
to  pet  prompt  action  from  responsible  executive  ofBcers;  that 
subordinates  will  bandle  controversies  with  greater  care,  tbua  pro- 
viding fewer  reaaona  for  dlasatlsfacUon;  that  the  entire  admln- 
Utrative  service  would  be  Improved,  and  that  the  number  of 
controversies  reaching  the  heads  of  agencies  and  the  courts  woxild 
eventually  be  greatly  decreased. 

tnviroaM     jttdiciai.     crbcx-ai«i>-baiju«cs     at  arm     fboposed     roa 

OXCISIONS    BT    rCDXaAL    ACXNCIZS 

(By  B.  A.  Evans) 

W\SHTK»OTOW.  April  15, — Government  by  bureaucracy  inevitably 
tends  to  become  government  In  the  Interest  of  the  bureaucrats. 

This  generally  accepted  fact  Is  responsible  for  that  portion  of 
the  Logan-Walter  bill,  now  before  Congress,  which  deals  with 
review  by  the  Federal  cotzrte  of  the  decisions  or  orders  of  the 
multitude  of  Oovemment  administrative  agencies. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill,  as  explained  in  previous  articles, 
are  intended  (1)  to  provide  a  uniform  and  safeguarded  system 
for  exercise  of  the  agencies'  quasi-legislative  power  to  make  rules 
which.  In  effect,  are  laws;  and  (2)  to  provide  a  prompt  and  \mi- 
form  system  for  exercise  of  their  quasi-judicial  power  to  make 
decisions. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  contend  that  these  sections  will  auto- 
matically Insure  sounder  administrative  laws  and  fairer  admin- 
istrative decisions. 

But  the  agencies,  especially  those  which  administer  statutes  re- 
lating to  social  and  economic  problems,  are  headed  and  largely 
staffed  by  enthusiasts — by  people  slncereiy,  earnestly,  and  properly 
aealous  to  make  the  statutes  accomplish  what  Congress  Intended,  or 
what  they  think  Congress  intended  or  should  have  mtended. 

The  bureaucrat  who  abuses  his  power  for  hla  own  benefit  Is,  per- 
haps, the  exception.  Abuse  of  bureaucratic  power  results  more  com- 
monly from  the  seal  of  administrators  to  get  results  for,  as  they  see 
It.  the  benefit  of  the  people  they  are  supposed  to  serve.  But  the  con- 
sequences, in  damage  to  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  citizens. 
are  ik>  less  evU  than  if  the  interests  of  the  bureaucrats  were  entirely 
selfish. 

So,  it  is  argtied.  the  decisions  made  by  quasl-judlclal  administra- 
tors— often  actuated  by  partisan  feelings — need  to  be  checked  and 
balanced  by  wholly  judicial  officials  In  much  the  same  way  as  the 
decisions  of  trial  judges  are  checked  and  balanced  by  couru  of 
appeal. 

A  third  section  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill,  therefore,  propoeee  to 
provide  a  uniform  procedure  of  judicial  review  for  the  decisions  and 
orders  of  administrative  agencies. 
A  party  to  a  prooecding  before  any  agency,  if  aggrieved  by  the 
~  afency'ii  final  decision,  could  appeal  within  30  days  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Outirt  of  Appeals  or  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
within  whose  jurisdiction  he  lives  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busl- 
naas  or  in  which  the  controversy  arose. 

This  Is  munded  to  decentralise  judicial  reviews,  since  there  are 
10  circuit  courU  throughout  the  country,  instead  of  centralising 
them  in  Washinfton  at  great  expense  In  time  and  money  to  dtlscns 
with  appeals 

The  cotirt  to  which  an  appeal  is  taken  would  be  required  to  base 
Its  decision  on  the  record  of  proceedings  before  the  agency.  But 
that  record  wotild  have  to  be  "full  and  accurate,"  and  the  court 
might  require  the  agency  to  submit  further  evidence.  This  pro- 
vision Is  aimed  at  what  has  been  described  as  "scandalotis  abtises 
by  prejudiced  trial  examinera  of  some  agencies  in  jiennitting  to 
go  into  the  record  only  what  suits  their  ptirpoees." 

Having  considered  the  sppeal,  the  court  could  aflbm  the  admin- 
istrative agency's  declston.  or  set  it  aside,  or  direct  the  agency  to 
modify  It.  The  court  would  be  required  to  set  the  decision  sslde 
if  satisfied  that  the  agency's  findings  of  fact  are  "clearly  errone- 
otM"  or  are  not  supported  by  "substantial  evidence."  or  that  the 
decision  is  not  supported  by  the  findings  of  fact,  or  that  the 
decision  is  beyond  the  agency's  Jurladlctlosi.  or  that  the  decision 
Infringes  the  Constitution  or  the  statutes  of  Congress,  or  that  It 
was  not  issued  by  the  proceaaes  required  by  law. 

To  meet  the  objection  that  appeals  to  11  different  courts  of  re- 
view mi^ht  result  In  many  disagreements  among  these  courts,  the 
bill  provides  that  any  court  finding  itself  in  disagreement  with  a 


previous  decision  of  another  court  having  the  same  Jurisdiction 
shall  immediately  certify  the  matter  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  This,  It  is  contended,  would  enable  the  prompt  adjust- 
ment of  diverse  views  among  the  lower  cotirts. 

DlssatHfled  litigants  would,  of  course,  retain  their  present  rights 
to  seek  Supreme  Court  review  of  the  decisions  of  the  appellate 
courU. 

Opponents  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  maintain — but  Its  sup- 
porters deny — that  existing  law  Is  amply  stifllclent  to  secure  judicial 
review  of  administrative  decisions  The  opponents  also  say  that  In 
this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  bill  Is  too  sweeping;  that  It  would 
flood  the  circuit  courts  with  petty  appeals;  that  It  would  transfer 
control  of  the  executive  branch  to  the  courts,  making  for  vast  and 
costly  executive  confusion:  that  judges  would  substitute  their  opin- 
ions as  to  "substantial  evidence"  and  as  to  whether  flndlngs  of  fact 
are  "clearly  erroneous"  for  the  opinions  of  admlnl-oiratlve  officers. 

The  bills  advocates  reply  that  the  circuit  courts  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  hear  petty  or  frivolous  appeals:  that  the  cjurts  would 
merely  check  anc",  balance,  not  control,  the  administrative  agencies: 
and  that  judges  could  not  go  Into  the  merits  of  Issues  before  them' 
but  would  have  authority  only  to  make  stire  that  the  administra- 
tive proceeding  had  given  adequate  consideration  to  the  merits. 

Finally,  supporters  of  the  bill  argue  that  responsibility  for  In- 
competent, biased,  and  Illegal  actions  would  be  clearly  fl.Tod  on  the 
administrative  officers  and  employees  concerned.  This,  they  say, 
would  give  the  agencies  every  incentive  to  avoid  such  actions  The 
result  would  be  better,  fairer  decisions  by  the  agencies,  a  great 
Improvement  In  the  executive  service,  and  consequently  a  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  administrative  decisions  that  would  be 
appealed  to  the  courts. 


Opposition  Grows  to  Proposed  Change  in  Federal 

Aviation  Set-Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  16.  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
recent  order  which  would  abolish  the  present  Air  Safety 
Board  and  place  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  Is  going  to  increasingly  face  opposition 
from  the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Editorial  comment  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
has  been  practically  unanimous  in  opposing  the  move  which 
woiUd  seriously.  I  believe,  cripple  the  splendid  regulatory 
work  now  being  done  throughout  the  avlaUon  Industry  In  all 
its  phases. 

Indicative  of  the  newspaper  comment,  I  quote  from  the 
following  representative  editortals.  Writing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Tlmes-Hcrald  of  Sunday,  AprU  14.  Piank  C.  Waldroo 
clearly  and  emphaUcally  says: 

WDtmnmrr  an  tArrrr  boam  has  pkovid  rri  valx^k 
The  true  value  of  anythir.g  i»  demonstrated  not  by  shoulng  how 
lU  w«li  *  blueprint  of  authority  but  la  the  record  of 

It  Is  not  the  form,  but  the  substance,  that  counts 
There  used  to  be  an  agency  of  Government  here  known  ss  the 
Bureau  of  Air  Comnierce.    It  had  a  nice  location  on  the  blueprint 
of  authority  under  the  command  of  the  Secretary  of  Comme^e      it 
avlltlLn*   "■'^''™*"^    ^   '^'^^   ^^   enforce   regulations   for   civil 
It  was  a  flop,  a  terrible,  deadly  flop. 
You  remember  how  It  worked     It  made  regulations.     It  checked 

^  ^v,  V^"J^^  *^  """•  **'■*  ^'^^"«  "P  «o  those  regulations 
And  when  the  charred  ruins  of  an  alrpUne  were  scraped  off  a  moun- 
tainside, as  they  so  regularly  were,  it  rushed  lu  Investigators  to  the 
scene  to  determine  whether  It  was  responsible  for  the  horror 

The  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  was  prosecutor.  Judge  and  lurv 
And  It  was  a  terrible,  deadly  flop.  Under  lu  administration  Uie 
national  confidence  in  civil  aviation  disintegrated.  And  civil  avia- 
tion canae  near  to  doing  the  same.  Only  slathering  governmental 
subsidy  kept  it  out  of  bankruptcy, 

,r.^*\^'  "  '^  °°  ^^  "^^  ^^^  °*  collapse  when,  on  August  22 
1B38  there  went  into  effect  a  law  setting  up  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Auihoruy.  an  agency  independent  of  aU  elemenu  of  Ocvernment 
except  the  Congress,  which  created  It.  and  the  President  who 
appomted  Its  members. 
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dangerous  and  temporary  peace  at  balance  of  power — which  even  In 
1826  wa.s  plainly  no  permanent  solution. 

At  the  Congress  of  Panania.  the  American  nations  proclaimed  the 
ideal  of  a  cooperative  peace:  the  peace  of  free  equals,  freely  agree- 
ing to  settle  whatever  differences  might  arise  among  them  by  none 
but  pacinc  means— determmed  to  cooperate  with  each  other  for 
the  greater  good  of  all. 

Never  t>efQre  had  any  group  of  nations  been  asked  to  renounce 
the  splendors  of  Indefinite  conquest,  and  to  achieve  their  true 
grandeur  by  peaceful  cooperation.  Tet  that  was  precisely  what  the 
Americas  were  considering. 

Tlie  dream  of  Bolivar  was  not  realized  at  the  Congress  of  Psnama. 
But  it  did  remain  a  hope,  an  Irvsptratlon.  To  the  writers,  the  poets. 
the  dreamers,  who  k<"pt  the  Ideal  of  cooperative  peace  alive  through 


compulsions  shrewdly  devised  to  force  great  areas  Into  political 
spheres  of  Influence. 


VALtrS  or  LOVK  BTKOMCXa  THAM  TBS  VALTTS  OF  RATS 

AI'.  of  this  Is  not  of  mere  academic  Interest.  We  know  that  what 
happens  In  the  Old  World  directly  and  pomerfully  affects  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  New.  It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  we 
have  adopted  procedures  that  enable  xis  to  meet  any  eventuality. 
At  Buenos  Aires  we  agreed  that  we  would  consult  should  our  peace 
t>e  threaten*^.  At  Lima  we  agreed  to  stand  together  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  absolute  Integrity  of  ever>'  American  nation  from  any 
attack,  direct  or  indirect,  frcm  beyond  the  seas.  At  Panama  we 
worked  out  ways  and  means  for  keeping  war  away  from  this  hemi- 
sphere. I  pray  God  that  we  shall  not  have  to  do  more  than  that; 
but    If    It    fhould    be    n«»c*"S8arv     T    urn    mr«v1r»o#><1    that.    w«>   nhoiilrl    Yv 
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A  specific  re«ponse  to  public  demand  was  the  establishment, 
within  the  Authority,  of  an  Air  Safety  Board  ^    .^     ^       m 

The  members  of  this  Board  were  appointed  by  the  President  and 
were  wholly  independent  of  the  Civil  Aeronautic  Authority  They 
were  not  even  Joined  to  It  for  budgetary  purposes,  but  got  their 
funds  directly  and  separately  from  Congress.  Their  personnel  was 
of  their  own  choice.  Their  function  was  to  'investigate  • 
and  report  to  the  Authority  the  facts,  conditions,  and  circumstances 
relating    to   each    accident— involving   aircraft — and    the    probable 

This  meant  the  Board  was  to  act  as  the  public's  Independent 
agent  to  see  whether  an  accident  Involving  aircraft  was  cau.sed  by 
en-or  or  negligence  of  a  plane  maker,  an  aU-  line,  a  pUot,  or  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  or  whoever  might  be  the  responsible 

^*T?e  public  had  demanded  that  Independent  agent  because  experi- 
ence had  proved.  In  sorrow  and  In  fuU.  that  the  same  Bureau  which 
was  making  aviation  regulations  and  enforcing  them  was  unable  to 
bring  Itself  to  sell -condemnation  when  It  was  at  lault.     As  I',  so  often 

nroc 

Such  inability  to  render  Impartial  Judgments  was  only  human 
on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce.  But  that  was  no 
excuse  for  the  toll  in  life  and  property  that  piled  up. 

Well  how  has  the  Independent  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  ac- 
QUltted  Itself?  It  has  brought  American  aviation  to  the  highest 
level  of  eCacicncy  and  safety  In  world  history  It  made  the  airways 
secure  against  disaster  for  12  fuU  months  and  It  did  that  without 
destroying  technical  progress. 

The  counterbalance  of  the  Air  Safety  Board,  free  to  criticize  and 
to  report  facts  Unpartlally  and  fully,  was  a  paramount  factor  In  that 

success  

You  have  only  to  look  at  the  facts.     In  the  pre-Safety  Board  days 

there  were  crashes  and  scandals.    Since  the  Boards  establishment. 

the  same  companies,  same  pUota.  and  same  type  planes  have  given 

safe  and  greatly  Improved  service. 

In  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  April  13  v.e  find  a  strong 

editorial  on  the  subject,  as  follows: 

MESSING    rr    TIP 

Commercial  flvlnp  used  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Air  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  And  then  it  was 
the  ftx>tball  of  politics  There  were  scandals  over  the  alr-mail  con- 
tracts There  was  an  Indifferent  policy  which  many  persons  Inter- 
ested in  flying  held  responsible  for  the  lagging  course  of  the  Industry 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  so  much  dissatisfaction  was  aroused 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  that  the  President  relieved  it  of  Its 
duties  and  turned  them  over  to  the  newly  created  Civil  Aeronautics 

^^e  C  ^A  A  srt  up  shop  In  August  1928.  Its  administrator,  board 
of  five  and  safety  council  of  three  members  were  approved  by  the 
Senate  In  February  of  last  year.  A  few  days  ago  the  National  Safety 
Council  over  In  Washington  celebrated  with  a  dinner  the  completing 
of  a  whole  year  of  conunerclal  flying  In  the  United  States  without 
the  loss  or  a  sinple  life,  either  of  a  passenger  or  an  employee  of  the 
air  lines  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the 
dinner  on  the  industry's  remarkable  achievement. 

Moreover  from  a  financial  and  operations  standpoint  the  com- 
mercial flvmg  lndu!.try  had  the  best  year  in  its  history.  In  tlie 
Sme  period  private  flying  Increaaed  some  125  percent,  and  Is  still 
Increa^nK  by  leap-^  and  bounds.  A  major  part  of  this  advance  is 
aiirrbu  ed  to  the  efflclcnt  work  of  the  C.  A.  A.  It  is  true,  there  have 
been  some  critlci..m«  of  the  C.  A.  A.,  but  they  have  been  of  a  minor 
nati^re  Now,  in  ftpite  of  the  record  made  by  commercial  flying 
under  the  cxi«ilng  organization,  the  President  has  submitted  to  the 
^nates  proposal  to  return  the  supervision  of  the  industry  to  the 
Deoartment  of  Commerce  In  the  face  of  a  year  without  an  accl- 
SJnt  ill?  pro!^.  to  abolish  tl«  safety  council  and  hand  it.  work 
over  to  the  board  of  the  C.  A.  A.  .      .      ^         ,        ,  ..^ 

The  President  •  proposal,  including  not  only  the  transfer  of  the 
r  A  A  but  several  other  bureaus.  Is  expected  to  effect  an  admln- 
Irtr^tlve  Bavlng  of  SSOOOOO.  Why  mess  up  the  C.  A.  A  to  save  a 
fraction  of  $300,000?     It  looks  nujre  like  politics  than  economy. 

The  Washington  Star  in  its  Issue  of  April  15  says: 

A  BACKWARD  STTF 

The  numerous  expressions  of  alarm  and  dismay  which  have 
rreeted  the  President  s  Executive  order  transferring  the  Independ- 
fnt  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  the  Commerce  Department  and 
Ibollshlng  the  Air  Safety  Board  indicate  a  strong  belief  thrcugh- 
Sm  the  a^latton  Industi^  that  such  a  transfer  would  be  a  dlsas- 

^'p^l.ihTn'the^'IiJmds  of  those  connected  with  American  aviation 
is  that  period  from  1933  to  1938  when  the  OvU  Aeronautics  Act 
went  into  effect  During  those  5  years  the  predecessor  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority,  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce,  was  a  brarich 
of  the  Commerce  Department,  subject  to  departmental  politics. 
The  results  were  most  unhappy;  the  whole  period  Is  considered  one 
cf  the  blackest  in  the  history  of  air  uansporwtion  and  civU  tero- 

r.autics  generally.  — ».    ,     i.    # 

One  congressional  Investigation  foUowed  another.  The  lack  of  a 
ren*»rai  Federal  policy  for  handling  civil  aviation  development  and 
a  lack  of  confidence  In  a  poUtlcs-rldden  Federal  agency  prevented 


proper  alr-l!ne  development      All  of  the  air  lines  were  operating  at 
deficits  and  many  suffered  financial  collapse. 

The  situation  became  so  Intolerable  that  Congress,  with  the  sup- 
port of  virtually  every  responsible  aviation  orgnnlzatlon.  finally 
enacted  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  Intended  primarily  to  take  avia- 
tion out  of  the  Commerce  Department,  to  free  it  from  politics  and 
political  pressure,  to  give  a  continuing  policy  of  Federal  regulation, 
and  to  build  up  an  expert  "career"  personnel  to  handle  civil  aero- 
nautics development. 

The  results  were  successful  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  supporters  of  the  legislation.  Assured  of  a  sound,  non- 
political,  continuing  policy  of  Federal  control,  the  air  lines  confi- 
dently began  expansion  programs,  and  air  transportation  entered 
into  a  period  of  tremendous  growth.  Within  a  year  most  of  them 
were  out  of  the  red,  and  recently  the  domestic  air  lines  com- 
pleted a  year  of  operations  without  accident.  A  feeling  of  sta- 
bility and  complete  confidence  spread  through  the  entire  Industry. 

The  effects  were  felt  not  only  by  the  alr-transp«.,rt  systems. 
Private  flying  began  to  Increase  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  even 
prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  very  euccessful  clvU-pUot-traln- 
ing  program  of  the  C  A.  A  .  now  in  progress  at  more  than  400 
centers  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  great  benefits  which  have  followed  the  creation 
of  an  independent,  non political  agency  to  control  civil  aeronautics 
it  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  President  now  Is  proposing 
transfer  of  the  Authority  back  to  the  Commerce  Department. 
Announcement  of  the  prcpo.sal  has  come  as  a  bombshell  to  the 
aviation  Industry  and.  apparently,  to  officials  of  the  C.  A.  A.,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  consulted.  The  plan  Is  widely  de- 
nounced and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  voice  raised  in  favor 
of  the  transfer,  which,  it  Is  feared,  was  worked  out  along  com- 
pletely theoretical  lines  without  any  consideration  of  the  real 
needs  of  aviation. 

It  is  certain  that  a  real  fight  against  the  proposed  transfer 
will  Ije  made  in  the  Senate,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  approval 
will  not  be  given  to  this  change  unless  persuasive  reasons  for  it 
can  be   advanced. 

The  Pan  American  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16,  1940 


PRESIDENT      POOSEVELT-S       ADDRESS       BEFORE      THE      PAN 
AMERICAN   UNION   ON   ITS   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  address  of  President 
Roosevelt,  delivered  Monday.  April  15,  before  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  in  ccmmcmoratlon  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Pan  American  Union: 

In  the  year  1890,  on  April  14.  and  without  fanfare  of  trumpet*,  an 
Inter-American  conference  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  pro- 
viding that  "there  nhall  be  formed  by  the  countries  represented  In 
this  conference  an  RBsoclatlon  under  the  title  of  the  International 
Union  of  American  Republics." 

The  taaks  of  the  new  organization  were  simple.  They  were  to 
collect  and  distribute  commercial  iriformatlon,  to  publish  a  bulletin, 
to  provide  trade  information,  and  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
promoting  sound  business  relations. 

But  behind  these  prosaic  words  there  was  the  driving  force  of  a 
great  American  conception  which  had  been  gathering  headway  for 
00  years. 

The  Ideal  originated  in  the  mind  of  Simon  Bolivar;  and  a  kindly 
history  has  preserved  for  us  the  draft  he  had  written  in  1825, 
sketching  hU  purpose  and  objective. 

His  aim  was  peace  for  the  Americas.  His  hope  was  that  the 
American  example  might  eventually  give  peace  to  the  entire  world. 
His  plan  was  stated  in  a  single,  brilliant,  sentence:  "Tlie  New  World 
takes  shape  in  the  form  of  Independent  nations,  all  Joined  by  a 
common  law  which  would  control  their  foreign  relations  and  would 
offer  them  the  stabilizing  force  of  a  general  and  permanent  con- 
gress." The  result,  as  you  know,  was  the  calling  of  the  conference 
of  Panama  in  1826. 

CONGRESS  or  PANAMA   SET  W  IDEAL  OF  COOPETIATIVE   PTAC* 

At  that  time  It  took  bold  minds  even  to  dream  of  universal  peace. 
And  yet  the  Congress  of  Panama  gave  clear  expression  to  precisely 
that  aspiration.  Before  that  time  there  had  been  but  two  systems 
cf  peace  known  to  the  world.  One  of  them  had  been  the  peace  of 
universal  conquest,  which  Rome  had  achieved  and  lest,  and  which 
Napoleon   had   vainly  endeavored   to   Imitate.     The   other  was   tiie 
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■urrounda  us.  It  Is  difficult  to  speak  about  It  with  restraint."— 
The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 

"It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  this  book  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
revolutionary  work  published  during  the  last  half-century.  From 
it,  I  believe,  will  date  a  complete  reexamination  and  dissipation  of 
a  whole  complex  mythology  of  economic,  political,  and  social  theory. 
It  win  lay.  I  believe,  a  whole  legion  of  faUacles.  •  •  •  Carl 
Snyder  is  one  of  the  few  sclentlflc  economists  the  world  has  pro- 
duced: one  of  the  first  actually  to  test  theories  by  gathering  data 
and  subjecting  them  to  scientific,  mathematical  examination. 
•  •  •  Thus  is  a  book  of  incalctilable  importance." — Burton 
Rascoe 

•It  is  a  masterpiece  and  will  be  a  monument  to  your  invaltiable 
¥rork  in  this  field. ' — Lionel  D.  Bdle.  economist. 


all  kinds  and  characters  in  a  large  room  shielded  and  pro- 
tected in  the  dead  hours  of  night  by  anything  less  than  the 
best  safeguards  possible. 

PUBLIC   KNTTTLED  TO  COMPLETE   SEEVTCB 

If  we  are  right  In  our  contention  that  the  nature  cf  the 
service  and  the  responsibilities  undertaken  by  the  sleeping 
car  company  demand  the  highest  possible  order  of  policing 
and  supervision,  then  it  must  follow  that  conductor  and 
porter  service  under  conductor  supervision  should  be  fur- 
nished. No  one,  I  assume,  would  contend  that  the  combined 
service  is  not  superior  to  the  porter-in-charge  service  or  to 


/ 
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daJitr^roTis  and  temporary  peace  of  balance  of  power — wbidi  even  In 
1826  wa.s  plainly  no  prnnAnent  solution. 

At  the  Congrew  of  Paxuuna,  the  American  nations  proclaimed  the 
Ideal  erf  a  cooperative  peace:  the  peace  of  free  equals,  freely  agree- 
ing to  settle  whatever  dlSerence*  might  arlae  among  them  by  none 
but  parinc  means— determined  to  cooperate  with  each  other  for 
the  greater  good  of  all. 

Never  before  had  any  group  of  nations  been  aaked  to  renounce 
thp  splendors  of  Indefinite  conquest,  and  to  achieve  their  true 
grandeur  by  peaceful  cooperation.  Tet  that  was  precisely  what  the 
Am<>ricas  were  cr>n<ilderlng. 

Tlie  dream  of  BoUvar  was  not  realized  at  the  Conflress  of  Panama. 
But  It  did  remain  a  hope,  an  Inspiration.  To  the  writers,  the  poets. 
the  dreamers,  who  k^pt  the  Ideal  of  cooperative  peace  alive  through 
the  imperialist  nineteenth  century,  we  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of 
gratitude. 

IWrnATTV*  CAMS  PINALLT   rmOM  Tint   own  KB  8TATXS 

In  spite  of  several  attempts  to  bring  to  a  realization  the  Ideal  of 
Intor-Amerlcan  unity,  nrtore  than  6  decades  went  by  before  the 
serd  bejfsn  to  grow.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  on  that  occa<;lon 
the  initiative  came  from  the  United  States.  In  1888  President 
Cleveland  approved  an  act  of  Confess  authorizing  him  to  call  a 
conference  of  the  Amerlran  countries  In  order  that  there  mlpht  be 
worked  out  a  peRceTuI  plan  for  the  settling  of  disagreements  and 
disputes  and  a  means  of  encouraging  such  reciprocal  relations  as 
would  benefit  all 

It  was  that  Inter -An»erlcan  conference  50  years  ago  that  r#t  up 
the  International  Union  of  the  American  Republics,  the  anniver- 
sary of  which  we  are  observing  today  In  opening  the  conference. 
James  O  Blaine  expressed  Its  high  purpose  In  the  following  words: 
■'We  believe  that  a  spirit  of  Justice,  cf  common  and  equal  interest 
between  the  American  states,  will  leave  no  room  for  an  artificial 
balance  of  power  like  unto  that  which  has  led  to  wars  abroad  and 
drenched  Kurope  In  blood." 

Fifty  years  of  unn-mittlng  effort  have  brought  our  republics 
far  along  the  read  that  leads  to  this  goal.  Today,  as  never  before, 
our  ixatlons  have  reason  to  appreciate  the  fruits  of  that  progress. 
Por  today  we  are  again  face  to  face  with  the  old  problem. 

PEACK  aXXOKS  IN  AMZUCAS  BXCAtTSK  FEAB  IS  GONZ 

Universal  and  stable  peace  remains  a  dream.  War.  more  horrible 
and  destructive  than  ever,  has  laid  its  blighting  hand  on  many 
parts  of  the  earth.  Peace  among  our  American  nations  remains 
secure  because  of  the  instrunients  we  have  succeeded  in  creating. 
They  embody.  In  great  measure,  at  least,  the  principles  upon  which. 
I  believe,  enduring  peace  must  be  based  throughout  the  world. 

Peace  reigns  today  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  because  our  na- 
tions have  liberated  themselves  from  fear.  No  nation  is  truly  at 
peace  it  It  lives  under  the  shadow  of  coercion  or  Invasion.  By  the 
■imple  process  of  agreeing  that  each  nation  shall  respect  the  integ- 
rity and  Independence  of  the  others,  the  New  World  has  freed  lts?lf 
of  the  greatest  and  simplest  cause  of  war.  Self-restraint  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  equal  rights  of  our  neighbors  as  an  act  of  effec- 
tive will  has  given  us  the  peace  we  have  had.  and  will  preserve 
that  peace  so  long  as  we  abide  by  this  ultimate  moral  law. 

Peace  reigns  among  us  today,  because  we  have  agreed,  as  neigh- 
bors should,  to  mind  our  own  businesses.  We  have  renounced,  each 
and  all  of  us.  any  right  to  Intervene  in  each  other's  domestic  af- 
fairs, recognizing  that  free  and  Independent  nations  must  shape 
their  own  destinies  and  f\nd  their  own  ways  of  life. 

Peace  reigns  among  lis  today  because  we  have  resolved  to  settle 
any  dispute  that  should  arise  among  us  by  friendly  negotiation  In 
accordance  with  justice  and  equity,  rather  than  by  force.  We  have 
created  effective  machinery  for  this  purpose  and  we  have  demon- 
atrated  our  willingness  to  have  full  recotirae  to  that  method. 
A  wsw  oaom  rocNo,  and  not  bt  violsncx 

Peace  reigns  among  vis  because  we  have  recognized  the  principle 
that  only  through  vigorous  and  mutually  beneficial  International 
economic  relations  can  each  of  tis  have  adequate  access  to  materials 
and  opportunities  necessary  to  a  rising  level  of  economic  well- 
being  for  our  peoples.  In  every  practicable  way  we  are  seeking  to 
bring  this  vital  principle  to  its  realization. 

We  of  this  hemisphere  hare  no  need  to  seek  a  new  International 
order:  we  have  already  fouiKl  it.  This  was  not  won  by  hysterical 
outcries,  or  violent  movements  of  troops  We  did  not  stamp  cut 
nstlODs.  rapture  goTemments.  or  uproot  Innocent  people  from  the 
homes  they  had  built.  We  did  not  Invent  absurd  doctrir^es  of  race 
supremacy  or  claim  dictatorship  through  universal  revolution. 

The  inter-American  order  was  not  built  by  hatred  and  terror.  It 
has  t>een  pared  by  the  endless  and  effective  work  of  men  of  good 
Win  We  have  built  •  foundation  for  the  Uvea  oT  hundreds  of 
millions  We  have  unified  these  lives  hj  a  common  devotion  to  a 
moral  order. 

The  cooperative  peace  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  not  created 
wishing:  and  It  wUl  require  more  than  words  to  maintain  it.  In 
this  association  of  nations,  whoever  touches  any  one  of  us  touches 
all  of  us.  We  have  only  asked  that  the  world  go  with  us  in  the 
path  of  peace.  But  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  that  way  open  only  If 
we  are  prepared  to  meet  force  with  force  If  challenge  Is  ever  made. 
Today  we  can  have  no  Illusions.  Old  dreams  of  universal  empire 
are  a^ln  rampant.  We  hear  of  races  which  claim  the  right  of 
mastery  We  learn  of  groups  which  insist  they  have  the  right  to 
liBf>oae  their  way  of  life  on  other  nations.    We  encounter  economic 


comptilslons  shrewdly  devised   to  force  great   areas  into  political 
spheres  of  Influence. 

VALtTS  OF  LOVZ  STEONCm  THAN  TBZ  VALtTS   OF   RATS 

Al!  of  this  Is  not  of  mere  academic  Interest.  We  know  that  what 
happens  in  the  Old  World  directly  and  pomerfully  affects  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  New.  It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  we 
I  have  adopted  procedures  that  enable  tis  to  meet  any  eventuality. 
At  Buenos  Aires  we  agreed  that  we  would  consult  should  oin-  peace 
'  be  threaten'»d.  At  Lima  we  agreed  to  stand  together  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  absolute  Integrity  of  ever>'  American  nation  from  any 
attack,  direct  or  Indirect,  frcm  beyond  the  seas.  At  Panama  we 
uorked  out  ways  and  means  for  keeping  war  away  from  this  hemi- 
sphere. I  pray  God  that  we  shall  not  have  to  do  more  than  that; 
but  If  It  should  be  necessary.  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  be 
wholly  succcs,sXul.  The  inner  strength  of  a  gioup  of  free  people  Is 
Irresistible  when  they  are  prepared  to  act. 

In  mry  concpptlon  the  whole  world  now  is  struggling  to  find  the 
ba.'sis  of  its  life  In  coming  centuries. 

I  affirm  that  that  life  must  t)e  based  on  positive  values. 

The  value  of  love  will  always  be  stronger  than  the  value  of  hate; 
since  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  which  employs  hatred  eventu- 
ally is  tern  to  pieces  by  hatred  within  Itself 

The  value  of  a  belief  in  humanity  and  Justice  Is  always  .stront^er 
thin  the  value  of  belief  In  force,  because  force  at  l.\st  turns  Inward 
and  if  that  recurs  each  man  or  group  of  men  is  finally  compelled 
to  measure  hl.s  stren<jth  against  his  own  brothTs. 

The  value  of  truth  and  sincerity  Is  always  stront^er  thsn  the  value 
of  lies  and  cynicism.  No  process  has  yet  been  invented  which  can 
permanently  separate  men  from  their  hearts  and  con.sclences  rr  can 
prevent  them  from  seeing  the  re.sults  of  their  Id-as  «s  time  rolls  by. 
Ycu  cannot  make  men  believe  that  a  way  of  life  is  good  when  It 
spreads  poverty,  misery,  disease,  and  death.  Men  cannot  be  ever- 
lastingly loyal  unles.s  they  are  free. 

We  acclaim  today  the  symbol  of  50  years  of  the  American  way. 
We  are  determined  to  conlinue  on  that  wav  in  friendi'hip.  We  are 
determined  that  our  mutual  relations  be  built  upon  honor  and  Rood 
faith.  We  are  determined  to  live  In  peace  and  to  make  that  peace 
secure.  We  are  determined  to  follow  the  path  of  free  peoples  to  a 
civilization  worthy  of  free  men. 


Capitalism,  the  Creator 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1940 


LETTER  PROM  HON.  ROBERT  L.  OWEN 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  Record  the  following  letter  from  Hon, 
Roljert  L.  Owen,  former  United  States  Senator  of  Oklahoma. 
In  regard  to  Carl  Snyder's  book.  Capitalism,  the  Creator. 

Ann.  5.  1940. 
Hon.  WxTBtnuf  CAirrwaicHT. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Deas  Mr.  Carturight:  Car!  Snvder's  book.  Capltall.<rm.  the 
Creator,  recently  published  by  MacMlJlan,  Is  an  extraordinarily 
able  defense  of  American  capitalism  and  Its  potential  power  to 
bring  abounding  prosperity  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world  If  we  could  only  get  rid  of  the  periodic  booms  and  depres- 
8ion.s.  The  book  shows  how  to  control  booms  and  depressions  in 
chapter  13 

It  has  received  the  most  extraordinary  praise  from  men  of  the 
highest  standing,  some  of  which  I  venture  to  quote,  because  I  wLsh 
you  to  read  this  book  and  call  it  to  the  attention  of  your  coUeagues 
as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their  political  service. 

"This  book  is  dest.ned  to  become  the  Bible  of  American  capital- 
Ism.  It  Is  the  finest,  moet  convincing  volume  ever  wrltt*  i  in  de- 
fense cf  the  system  which  is  tinder  attack  from  so  many  quar- 
ters " — John    S    Piper,    financial    editor.   San    Francisco   News. 

"It  Is  the  first  real  book  on  the  economics  of  business  which  has 
been  produced  in  this  twentieth  century  " — The  American  Banker 
"In  so  many  ways  Is  It  exceptional  that  It  challenges  memory  to 
recall  something  comparable.  It  resembles  several  classics  In  the 
gigantic  research  which  Its  preparation  occasioned,  in  the  pro- 
fundity of  knowledge  which  It  conveys,  and  the  stupendous  im- 
portance to  the  world  and  mankind,  of  the  central  Idea  which  it 
presents  with  apparent  Irrefutability.  It  Is  surely  a  'big*  book.  It 
Is  probably  a  'great'  book,  destined  to  be  epochal  became  cf  the 
Influence  It  will  exercise  on  the  entire  economic  structure  which 
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■urrounds  us.  It  la  dlfflctilt  to  speak  about  It  with  restraint."— 
The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 

"It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  this  book  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
revolutionary  work  published  during  the  last  half-century.  From 
It,  I  believe,  will  date  a  complete  reexamination  and  dissipation  of 
a  whole  complex  mythology  of  economic,  political,  and  social  theory. 
It  will  lay.  I  believe,  a  whole  legion  of  faUacles.  •  •  •  Carl 
Snyder  is  one  of  the  few  scientific  economists  the  world  has  pro- 
duced, one  of  the  first  actually  to  test  theories  by  gathering  data 
and    subjecting    them    to    scientiflc,     mathematical     examination. 

•  •  •  This  is  a  book  of  Incalculable  importance." — Burton 
Rascoe 

•  It  Is  a  masterpiece  and  will  be  a  monument  to  your  Invaluable 
work  In  this  field.  ' — Uonel  D.  Edle,  economist. 

"One  of  the  cut.standing  books  of  the  decade,  which  should  be 
required    reading    for    everyone    of    high-school    age    and    beyond. 

•  •  •  This  book,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be  one  of  the  moet- 
talked-of  books  of  the  year  In  lt«  field." — John  D.  Van  Becker, 
financial  editor.  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

"You  have  created  conviction  not  only  by  statistics  but  by  a 
style    that    conveys    completely    the    personality    of    the    thought. 

•  •  •  Great  siuff— the  heady  wine  of  truth,  served  out  with 
Gargantuan  gusto  " — VlrgU  Jordan,  president.  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.  New  York. 

Incidentally,  of  course.  I  am  pleased  with  the  book  because  It 
confirms  the  truth  of  what  I  have  Ijeen  urging  upon  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  booms  and  depressions  In 
this  country. 

Yours  respectfully, 

RoBEBT  L.  Owen. 


Necessity  for  Presence  of  Sleeping-Car  Conductors 
on  Trains  Carrying  Sleeping  Cars 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  CROSSER 

OF  OIUO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I    Tuesday.  April  16.  1940 

Mr.  CROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  there  was  Introduced 
by  me  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  practice  of 
substituting  porter-in-charge  service  for  both  conductor  and 
porter  service  on  sleeping  cars,  or  in  other  words  for  sleep- 
ing-car service  with  a  conductor  on  each  train  and  a  porter 
on  each  car. 

The  cars  operated  without  a  conductor  are  of  identically 
the  same  construction,  accommodations,  and  appointments 
as  are  the  cars  operated  under  the  service  of  both  a  conductor 
and  porter.  They  are,  as  a  general  rule,  the  usual  standard 
type,  having  upper  and  lower  berths  with  a  cloth  curtain 
dropped  in  front  of  the  berths,  which  furnishes  the  only 
partition  between  the  berths  and  the  aisles  of  the  cars. 

CHARACTSa  or  PATKONS 

The  people  who  travel  in  these  cars  are  the  sanie  kind  of 
people  as  those  who  use  the  cars  under  conductor  supervi- 
sion. All  kinds  of  people  utilize  the  one  Just  as  they  do  the 
other— people  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages;  the  experienced  and 
inexperienced;  the  strong  and  the  infirm;  the  chaperoned 
and  the  unchaperoned ;  unattended  women  and  Inconsiderate 
men.  All  these  are  entitled  to  ride  as  passengers  and  from 
time  to  time  are  found  in  sleeping  cars.  They  are  assembled 
in  the  car  without  any  power  of  choice  as  to  relative  location. 
They  are  all  together  in  one  large  room  with  no  separation 
frcm  or  protection  against  each  other,  so  far  as  physical 
equipment  is  concerned,  except  the  cloth  curtain  hanging  in 

front  of  the  berth. 

They  are  thus  assembled  for  transportation  In  the  night- 
time, through  the  hours  when  passengers  are  asleep  and 
powerless  to  protect  themselves  or  their  property. 

BZST    POS8IBLZ    SKKTICS    DEMANDED 

The  bill  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  the  character  of 
the  service  imdertaken  and  the  responsibilities  assumed  by 
the  sleeping  car  company  demand  the  best  possible  policing 
and  supervision  of  all  sleeping  cars  operated  in  overnight 
runs.    No  company  should  be  permitted  to  assemble  people  of 


all  kinds  and  characters  in  a  large  room  shielded  and  pro- 
tected In  the  dead  hours  of  night  by  anything  less  than  the 
best  safeguards  possible. 

PUBLIC  KNTTTLED  TO  COMPLETE   SEEVTCB 

If  we  are  right  In  our  contention  that  the  nature  of  the 
service  and  the  responsibilities  undertaken  by  the  sleeping 
car  company  demand  the  highest  possible  order  of  policing 
and  supervision,  then  it  must  follow  that  conductor  and 
porter  service  under  conductor  supervision  should  be  fur- 
nished. No  one,  I  assume,  would  contend  that  the  combined 
service  is  not  superior  to  the  porter-ln-charge  service  or  to 
the  service  of  the  conductor  alone.  The  public  is  enUtled  to 
both. 

STANDARD  LONG  ESTABUSHED 

The  fact  that  the  public  has  had  as  a  general  rule  the 
service  of  both  porter  and  conductor  through  all  the  years 
did  not  occur  by  chance.  It  was  due  to  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  the  traveling  public  and  a  recognition  of  them 
by  the  sleeping  car  company.  By  long  practice,  the  company 
has  set  that  standard  of  service,  and  should  not  now  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  service  that  is  inadequate. 

PROPER  SERVICE  RFaUIRES  CONDUCTORS 

A  full  and  careful  study  of  the  services  required  on  sleeping 
cars  and  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  conductor  and  the 
porter  convinces  any  reasonable  person  that  the  standard  set 
is  reasonable  and  that  anything  less  would  be  inadequate. 

DXmTS  AND  RESPOr^IBILrriES  OP  SLEEPING-CAR  CONDUCTORS 

Mr.  Warfleld,  for  many  years  an  active  sleeping-car  con- 
ductor, and  for  the  past  22  years  president  of  the  Order  of 
Sleeping  Car  Conductors,  has  described  the  work  of  the  sleep- 
ing-car conductor  as  follows: 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  sleeping-car  conductors  cover  a 
wide  field  and  require  special  training  different  from  that  of  other 
train-service  employees.  Special  schools  of  Instruction  are  con- 
ducted periodically  to  keep  conductors  up-to-date  and  Informed  on 
all  matters  affecting  the  safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  pas- 
sengers. All  types  of  cars  and  mechanical  equipment.  Including 
heating  and  air  conditioning,  must  be  studied  and  their  operation 
and  maintenance  en  route  understood. 

Elach  conductor  Is  given  a  book  entitled  "Instructions  to  Conduc- 
tors." The  first  part  contains  Instructions  on  matters  pertaining 
to  conductors'  duties  only. 

The  second  part  contains  Instructions  to  other  car  employees, 
who  are  under  the  supervision  of  conductor;  he  must,  therdfore, 
make  himself  familiar  with  their  duties  as  well  as  his  own.  The 
index  to  subjects  covers  14  pages.  The  manner  In  which  these 
Instructions  are  to  be  followed  Is  stated  as  follows: 

"The  regulations  contained  herein  are  general  in  character  and 
should  be  observed  in  a  manner  that  wUl  not  defeat  their  purpose, 
which  is  to  make  the  service  popular. 

"The  most  important  feature  of  a  conductor's  duties  at  all  times 
and  under  any  conditions  is  to  please  and  satisfy  passengers.  When 
passengers  request  privileges  that  cannot  lawfully  or  properly  be 
granted,  they  should  be  politely  Infonned  that  the  request  is  be- 
yond his  authority.  Do  not  resort  to  the  expression  'It  Is  against 
the  rules.'  but  explain  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  giving 
offenee. 

"The  reputation  of  the  service  depends  as  much  upon  the  effl- 
clency  of  employees  as  upon  the  facilities  provided  by  the  company 
for  the  comfort  of  Its  patrons;  It  Is  imperative,  therefore,  that  em- 
ployees In  serving  passengers  be  obliging  and  courteous  at  all 
times,  alert  to  antlcip)ate  their  wants  and  diligent  and  cheerful  in 
executing  orders. 

"Conductors  are  the  reT>or^ible  agents  of  the  company  in  carry- 
ing out  all  service  requirements.  Their  presence  gives  passengers 
the  assurance  that  an  authorized  representative  of  the  company 
will  supervise  all  service  either  requested  or  anticipated.  Among  the 
many  and  varied  duties  and  responsibilities  of  conductors  are  the 
following : 

"(a)   See  that  cars  are  properly  cooled  or  heated  prior  to  the  time 

they  may  be  opened  to  receive  passengers. 

"(b)  To  require  that  all  porters  be  In  proper  uniform. 

"(c)  To  regulate  the  temperature  both  of  the  air-conditioning 
device  and  the  heating  equipment,  which  Is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  passengers;  to 
regulate  these  devices  and  receive  special  instructions  in  other 
operations  which  are  not  given  to  any  other  traln-aervlce  employees. 

"(d)  Give  special  attention  and  care  to  old  people,  children,  sick 
persons  and  college  girls,  as  well  as  others  who  require  personal 
service  and  who  are  committed  to  his  special  care;  such  attentions 
are  often  required  by  old  women  who  are  blind  or  otherwise  tmable 
to  care  for  themselves,  and  who  are  placed  on  the  train  imder  the 
special  care  of  the  conductor,  who  must  see  that  their  every  need 
Is  fulfilled,  including  serving  their  meals  in  their  section,  putting 
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them  off  at  their  proper  destinations,  providing  them  with  wheel- 
chairs, and  any  other  service  that  may  be  necessary.  Likewise, 
children  of  tender  years,  who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves  and 
who  are  committed  to  the  care  of  the  conductor,  will  be  carefully 
watched  while  en  route  and  delivered  safely  to  their  relatives, 
friends,  or  proper  authorities  at  the  end  of  their  trip.  Give  Qrst- 
ald  trearment  to  passengtrs  who  become  ill.  and  when  necessary 
summon  a  pliyslcLui.  Give  special  attention  to  passengers  In  case 
of  wrecks  Tliey  must  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  and  first  aid 
administered  to  the  Injured,  summoning  medical  assistance,  and 
rendering  any  other  service  lor  their  care,  convenience,  and  comfort. 
"(e)  Furnish  Information  about  schedules  of  connecting  lines 
■ad  all  other  means  of  transportation,  such  as  boats,  airplanes,  and 

bUMCS. 

•'(f)  Crippled  or  deformed  persons,  mental  or  physical,  who  are 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  conductor  must  be  carefully  attended 
and  all  their  needs  supplied. 

•■(g)  Maintain  proper  decorum  In  the  cai-s.  handling  all  cases  of 
disorderly  conduct,  excessive  drmking.  boisterous  talking,  and 
undeslred  attentions  between  passengers  so  that  no  complaint  will 


"(h^  When  switching  of  cars  Is  done  and  they  are  separated 
one  from  another,  see  that  the  tall-gates  are  erected  in  proper 
poiltlcn  at  each  end  of  the  cars  to  jarevent  passengers  from  falling 
and  becoming  Injured. 

"(1»  See  that  all  passengers  are  assigned  to  their  proper  accom- 
modations, that  the  cars  are  kept  clean  at  all  times  and  super- 
vise the  work  of  porters  so  that  their  duties  will  be  properly 
carried  cut." 

Constant  policing  of  cars  is  a  necessity.  The  presence  of 
conductors  Is  a  deterrent  to  disorderly  conduct.  This  con- 
dition exists  on  all  trains  irrespective  of  the  numbers  of 
cars,  and  nothing  less  than  the  services  of  both  conductors 
and  porters  will  suffice  for  adequate  protection  of  passengers. 

WmilMlAWAL      or      CONDUCTORS      rSTAlR      TO      PUBLJC.      TO      PORTERS,      AND 

CONDUCTORS 

To  withdraw  from  the  sleeping-car  service  the  specially 
trained  conductor  and  to  impose  upon  the  porter  the  mani- 
fold duties  of  the  conductor  in  addition  to  hif  duties  as  a 
porter  is  unfair  to  the  public,  to  the  porters,  and  to  the 
conductors. 

(a)  Unfair  to  public 

Nothing  more  needs  to  be  added  to  what  has  already  been 
said  to  demonstrate  the  unfairness  to  the  public  of  the  prac- 
tice of  which  complaint  Is  made,  except  perhaps  to  add  that 
the  passenger  in  the  porter-in-charge  car  pays  the  same  fare 
as  the  passenger  in  the  car  with  the  complete  service.  His 
rights  are  the  same  and  his  needs  are  the  same.  That  it  is  a 
palpable  discrimination  to  deny  him  the  same  service  is 
obvious. 

(b)  Unfair  to  porters 

The  porter-ln-charge  practice  is  unfair  to  the  porters. 
When  the  company  eliminates  the  conductor  and  places  a 
porter  in  charge  it  does  not  promote  the  porter  to  the  rank 
of  conductor  or  pay  him  a  conductor's  wage.  It  keeps  him  in 
the  porter's  rank  and  pays  him  a  small  additional  amount 
above  the  standard  rate  of  porters'  wages  for  discharging  the 
conductor's  duties. 

STATEMENT    OF    A.     PHIUP    RANtXJUH 

The  very  able  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 
Car  Porters.  A.  Philip  Randolph,  denounced  the  unfairness  of 
this  practice  in  an  address,  printed  in  the  American  Federa- 
tionist  for  August  1939.  from  which  the  following  Is  quoted: 

Concretely  speaking,  Pullman  porters  may  run  in  charge  of  one 
car  at  a  small  differential  In  wages  above  the  standard  rate,  but 
they  are  not  promoted  to  the  rank  of  conductors.     •      •     • 

These  in-charge  Jobs  only  serve  to  displace  a  Pullman  conductor 
or  dliUng-car  steward,  thereby  bestowing  an  unfair  economic  ad- 
vantage to  the  carriers.  This  does  not  mean  that  Pullman  porte.'-s 
should  not  desire  to  be  promoted  to  conductors  or  that  dining-car 
Walters  should  not  aspire  to  become  dining-car  stewards.  This  is 
tlietr  right.  But  it  does  mean  that  these  hyphenated  occupational 
honors  and  advantafres  are  more  apparent  than  real. 

(c)    Unfair  to  conductors 

Mr.  Randolph.  In  the  language  Just  quoted,  points  out  the 
unfairness  of  this  practice  to  conductors.  He  says — to  quote 
again: 

These  In-charge  )obs  only  wrre  to  displace  a  PuUman  condtictor 
or  dlnlng-car  steward,  thereby  bestowing  an  unfair  economic  advan- 
Uge  to  the  carrter. 


ifo  covracvDiST  bltwu-n  conductors  aicd  fortois 
Mr.  Randolph  recognizes  that  this  is  in  no  sense  a  contro- 
versy between  the  conductors  and  porters  but  between  the 
sleeping-car  company  on  the  one  side  and  the  conductors 
and  porters  on  the  other;  the  conductors  fighting  for  their 
economic  lives  and  the  porters  protesting  against  being  used 
by  the  company  to  destroy  the  conductors  while  receiving 
no  real  benefit  themselves. 

LOSS  OF  CONDUCTOR  JOBS 

If  it  l>e  said  that  conductors  protest  against  the  loss  of 
Jol>s,  they  will  not  deny  it.  Of  course,  they  desire  to  keep 
their  iobs  if  possible.  They  woiild  be  less  than  human  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  from  which  we  can  view  with  unconcern  and  indiffer- 
ence the  thrusting  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  men 
who  have  invested  their  lives  in  honorable  and  useful  service 
as  sleeping-car  conductors. 

We  should  be  proud  to  stand  for  a  policy  which  both  serves 
the  public  interest  and  gives  employment  to  honorable  and 
worthy  men.  I  submit  that  this  is  the  sort  of  business  policy 
which  the  country  needs  at  this  hour. 

TR.MN    CONDUCTOR    DOES    NOT    SVPFRVISE    SLEEPING    CAH 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  demand  for  sleeping-car  supervision 
to  claim  that  adequate  policing  and  supervision  arc  fur- 
nished by  the  train  conductor  for  such  is  simply  not  the  case. 

The  train  conductor  has  general  charge  and  direction  of 
the  train;  but  he  does  not  and  cannot,  as  a  practical  matter, 
furnish  the  constant,  protective  supervision  necessary  in 
sleeping  cars.  He  is  called  upon  when  needed  to  straighten 
out  some  acute  trouble  after  its  occurrence.  The  public  Is 
entitled  to  preventive  precautions,  the  kind  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  the  porter  and  sleeping-car  conductor. 

The  sleeping  car  company  obligates  itself  by  contract  with 
the  several  railroad  companies  carrjlng  its  cars  to  furnish  the 
necessary  employees  to  care  for  its  own  cars.  The  railroad 
companies  are  entitled  to  look  to  the  sleeping  car  companies 
for  the  discharge  of  its  obligations  and  do  so  rely  upon  it. 
The  public  must  likewise  look  to  it  for  adequate  supervision 
of  its  cars. 

SHORT-SIGHTED    BUSINESS    POLICY 

The  policy  complained  of  is  not  only  imfair  to  the  public 
and  to  porters  and  conductors,  but  it  is.  I  submit,  unwise  from 
the  company's  own  standpoint. 

The  sleeping-car  bu.siness  depends  on  public  favor  and  pat- 
ronage. It  no  longer  has  a  monopoly  on  passenger  transporta- 
tion. The  percentage  of  passenger  travel  which  the  railroads 
and  sleeping-car  companies  will  enjoy  depends  on  the  kind 
of  service  rendered,  and  service  requires  not  only  phy.sical 
equipment  but  human  agencies.  The  best  salesmen  of  the 
sleeping-car  service  are  the  men  in  charge  of  the  cars.  The 
discharge  of  conductors  means  the  elimination  of  the  com- 
pany's best  salesmen.  This,  of  all  times,  is  not  the  time  for 
the  sleeping-car  company  to  be  depri^^ng  itself  of  the  super- 
visory and  salesmanship  services  of  sleeping-car  conductors 
by  discharging  men,  or  to  deprive  itself  of  their  highest  loy- 
alty and  most  efficient  service  by  holding  over  the  heads  of 
those  left  in  the  service  the  constant  threat  of  imemployment. 

NEED  rOB  LEGISIj^TIOIf 

The  representatives  of  the  sleeping-car  conductors  have 
sought  to  correct  the  evil  here  complained  of.  by  negotiation 
and  agreement,  but  without  success.  Resort  has  been  had  to 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  but  its  rulings  have 
been  disregarded. 

Various  State  railroad  commissions,  on  their  own  Initiative, 
have  made  orders  designed  to  correct  the  e\1l  within  the  lim- 
its of  their  jurisdictions.   These  orders  have  been  resisted. 

The  matter  is  now  presented  to  the  Congress,  and  properly 
so  for  two  reasons: 

First.  The  primary  Interest  Involved  Is  the  public  interest. 
Second.  Congress  alone  has  adequate  power  to  act  In  the 
public  Interest. 


^••"^ 
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Free  Waterways  Provide  an  Essential  Yardstick 
for  Low-Cost  Transportation  of  Agricultural 
Products 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Ajril  16.  1940 
Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  railroads'  driving  to  a 
"Garrison  finish"  in  an  attempt  to  take  over  and  destroy  water 
and  truck  transportation  through  the  medium  of  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  b.ll  <S.  2C09)  have  endeavored  to  make  the  public  believe 
that  waterways  play  no  important  part  in  cur  economic 
system  and  in  the  transportation  problems  of  the  farmer 
and  con.<;umer.  This  propaganda  of  the  railroads  marshaled 
and  stimulated  by  a  disbursement  of  over  $200,000,000  since 
1323  has  made  some  strange  converts. 

I  was  amazed  last  year  by  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Rop- 
sentatives  frcm  the  Western  farm  area  who  not  only  voted 
for  this  bill  but  spoke  in  defense  of  It.  I  agree  with  these 
gentlemen  that  the  railroads  have  played  and  are  playing  an 
essential  and  important  part  In  the  development  of  America. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  the  solid  merits  of 
these  gentlemen  and  for  their  high  Integrity.  Their  attitude, 
however,  ran  counter  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States 
Army  Engineers  and  to  my  own  viewpoint.  The  engineers, 
be  It  said,  are  the  greatest  living  economists  on  water  trans- 
F>ortation  and  are  definitely  imbued  with  the  belief  that  un- 
fettered water  transportation  is  the  only  available  yardstick 
by  which  oppressive  and  destmctive  railroad  rates  can  be 
measured  and  reduced.  Without  claiming  to  be  a  technician 
in  this  field  my.'=elf.  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  for  12  long  and 
weary  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  of  the  House  and  have  been  fairly  diligent  in  my 
work  on  .■=;a:d  committee.  During  that  time  I  have  heard 
times  without  number  that  exorbitant  railroad  rates  was  one 
of  the  mortal  dL-^eases  of  the  fanners.  I  heard  farmers  from 
the  Western  States  give  emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  high  transportation  rates  was  the  thing  that  was  destroy- 
ing them.  I  Will  give  three  instances  of  this  type  of  testimony 
which  particularly  impressed  me. 

HIGH  RATES  DESTROY  BOTH  PEOPLE  AND  LOCALnT 

One  project  brought  out  the  testimony  of  a  farmer  from 
the  Snake  River  country  in  Idaho  that  it  cost  him  as  much 
to  carry  his  wheat  a  hundred  miles  as  the  wheat  brought  in 
the  open  market.  Another  was  the  case  of  the  farmer  in  the 
apple  country  of  the  SUte  of  Washington  who  said  he  went 
Into  that  territory  at  the  lnst.ance  of  railroad  promotion.  He 
stated  that  in  the  year  in  question  he  had  a  crop  of  apples  in 
his  orchard  unpicked  which  he  could  sell  in  the  eastern  mar- 
ket for  $20,000.  but  the  freight  on  them  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board was  $15.000 — spraying  ills  orchards,  handling  the  crop, 
and  barreling  them  would  cost  him  an  additional  $8,000.  It 
left  him  confronted  with  a  total  disbursement  of  $23,000  as 
against  a  $20,000  return.  He  told  the  committee  with  bitter 
emphasis  that  he  and  his  sons  had  spent  a  great  part  of  their 
lifetime  bringing  the  orchard  Into  bearing  and  that  he  was 
ruined  by  high  transportation  rates.  He  further  said  that 
when  he  went  into  that  country  the  railroads  had  told  him 
then  that  when  the  country  was  populated  more  thickly  the 
rail  rates  would  be  reduced,  but  that  they  were  now  three 
times  as  high  as  when  he  had  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  that 
Eection.  The  reverse  side  of  the  economic  tragedy  was  that 
there  were  plenty  of  consumers  In  the  United  States  who 
wanted  these  apples. 

I  early  came  to  the  conclusion  that  without  adequate  low- 
cost  transportation  vast  areas  In  the  United  States  would 
In  fact  be  marooned  and  that  there  would  be  no  economic 
deliverance  from  these  conditions,  until  such  time  as  the  un- 


conscionably high  railway  rates,  most  of  which  were  based 
on  a  fictitious  capitalization,  were  materially  reduced.  The 
issue  appealed  to  me  as  one  that  was  part  of  the  warp  and 
woof  of  our  economic  system.  It  came  to  be  my  fixed  belief 
that  the  transportation  of  bulk  commodities  here  as  abroad 
should  he  done  by  water  transportation  by  which  method  it 
could  generally  be  carried  for  one-tenth  of  the  railroad  rates. 

FARM    ORGANIZATIONS    AGAINST    BILL 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  agriculture  organizations  of  my 
colleagues'  States  and  other  national  agricultural  organiza- 
tions did  not  agree  with  their  conclusions.  Corroborative 
of  this,  on  April  2.  1940.  I  placed  in  the  Record,  at  page 
1327,  the  attitude  of  the  various  farm  organizations  on  the 
Wheeler-Lea  bill  (S.  2009).  I  suggest  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  examine  this  compilation. 

In  fairness  to  my  colleagues  from  the  farm  States  who 
voted  for  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  may  I  state  the  matter  of 
actual  benefits  accruing  from  the  development  of  water 
transportation  is  a  somewhat  involved  matter.  It  Is  made 
highly  ccm.plex  and  complicated  by  the  crazy-qullt  railroad 
rate  structures,  entirely  lacking  in  rhj'me  or  reason  which 
the  railroads  had  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  However,  a  brief  analysis  of 
these  benefits  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the 
savings  to  the  farmer  are  very  great  and  widely  distributed, 
way  Ijeyond  the  area  of  the  water  transportation. 

Geographically,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Kansas  or  Iowa  to 
New  York,  yet  the  western  farmers'  grain  is  now  carried  by 
rail  across  New  York  State  at  one-quarter  of  the  carrying 
charge  per  bushel  that  obtains  in  the  State  of  Montana,  the 
home  State  of  Senator  Wheeler,  the  distinguished  proponent 
of  this  bill 

NEW    TORK    STAT*    SHOWS    THR    WAT 

The  House  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  In  a  recent 
discussion  on  this  question  before  the  Town  Hall  in  New  York 
City  the  participants  were  Senator  Wheeler,  Mr.  Pelley, 
president  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  and  Mr. 
Eastman,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  no  representative  of  the  waterways  was 
present  on  the  program.  Queried  from  the  floor,  none  of 
the.se  gentlemen  could  tell  why  this  rate  was  so  low  in  New 
York  and  so  high  in  Montana.  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
simple.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  New  York  State  maintains 
at  its  own  cost  an  elaborate  system  of  barge  canals,  toll  free, 
which  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  estimate  saves  them 
$50,000,000  a  year  in  freight  rates. 

raOPOSED  WATEEWATS  LOWER  RATES 

A  great  hue  and  cry  is  raised  by  the  railroads  and  their 
proponents  that  the  improved  waterways  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  River  areas  have  not  developed  the  tonnage  that 
would  justify  the  cost.  The  answer  to  that  is  likewise  simple. 
Beginning  with  the  adoption  of  any  such  program  by  Congress 

and  almost  invariably  before  its  completion,  the  railroads 
through  its  puppot  instrumentality,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  immediately  inaugurated  a  scries  of  rate  reduc- 
tions on  all  of  the  commodities  which  are  actually  adapted  to 
economic  transportation  by  water.  Invariably,  the  normal 
rail  rates,  prior  to  the  authorization  of  the  building  of  the 
waterways,  is  so  unjustifiably  hich  that  the  mere  threat  of 
waterway  transportation  in  the  area  results  in  greatly  reduced 
rates.  No  figures  are,  of  course,  available  as  to  this  saving, 
but  It  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  which 
saving  is  invariably  reflected  back  to  the  farmer,  consumer, 
and  the  shipping  public. 

I  cite  on  this  point  the  proposed  waterway  connecting 
Tombigbee  and  Tennessee  Rivers  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi which  was  Initiated  and  mistakingly  rejected  in  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  The  engineers  foimd  that  lack  of 
low-cost  transportation  was  holding  this  region  back,  and  the 
development  of  this  waterway  would  give  impetus  to  the 
development  of  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the  section.  The 
people  of  this  area  were  living  practically  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  the  United  States  Army  engUieers  diagnosed 
their  economic  disease  as  springing  from  high  transportation 
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costs.  The  engineers  made  a  favorable  report  on  this  water- 
way. After  the  project  was  Initiated,  and  before  the  favor- 
able report  came  in  from  the  engineers,  the  railroads  made  a 
petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  reduce 
their  rates  In  this  area  50  percent.  Mr.  J.  Carter  Port,  gen- 
eral solicitor  for  the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
claimed  they  could  do  this  without  burdening  other  trafllc  or 
subsid.zing  the  line,  and  the  half  rates  petitioned  for  would 
be  compensatory  to  the  railroads.  I  trust  the  House  will  get 
the  force  of  my  reasoning.  Here  is  a  great  region,  populated 
by  fine  Americans,  with  great  natural  resources,  that  has 
been  marooned  for  50  years  by  reason  of  oppressive  and 
unjust  rail  rates.  Tlie  mere  approach  of  a  water  improve- 
ment In  this  section  was  sufflcicnt  to  make  the  railroad 
ackjiowkdge  these  facts. 

rARME3lS    HELPTD    IN    MIDDLE   WTST 

An  excellent  example  of  the  influence  of  water  traa^^porta- 
tlon  is  found  in  the  reduction  of  the  rail  rate  en  grain  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  for  export.  The  old  rail  raie  was 
18  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  1929.  to  meet  water  competition, 
the  railroads  published  a  rate  of  11  cents  per  100  pounds — 
ircrea.'^cd  last  year  to  11'-  cents.  This  reduction  from  18 
cents  to  11  cents  caused  an  immediate  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  and  auto- 
matically from  all  interior  Nebraska.  Kan£as.  Dakotas,  and 
Iowa  producing  points,  amounting  to  7  ccnis  per  100  pounds. 
Thiw.  the  Omaha-New  Orlean.s  rate,  which  was  31 'j  cents, 
became  24 '2  cents,  and  is  now  25  cenf.s.  Rates  from  Interior 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  points,  surh  as  Wichita  and  Hutchin- 
son, to  other  Gulf  ports,  such  as  Houston  and  Galveston,  were 
at  the  same  time  reduced  7  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Tlic  rail  rate  on  corn  from  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  South 
Dakota  points  to  the  Pacific  coast  was  65  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  until  corn  began  to  move  from  Illinois  and  Iowa  via 
the  Miss1s.;uppl  River  to  New  Orleans  and  thence  via  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  rail  rate  from  points 
west  of  the  Missotirl  River  to  the  Pacific  coast  was  thereupon 
reduced  to  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  When  the  ocean 
lines  increased  their  rates  the  rail  rate  was  correspondingly 
Increased  to  55  cents  and  is  now  53  cents — still  7  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  under  the  old  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rate  on  wheat  to  the  Pacific  coast  was  not  affected  by  this 
competition  and  remained  at  68  cents  from  points  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Missouri  River  itself 
is  now  being  improved  by  the  Army  engineers  and  will  un- 
doubtedly, if  not  hamstrung  by  restrictive  legislation,  result 
in  further  sharp  reductions. 

Barbie  and  steamer  competition,  actual  or  potential,  has  re- 
sulted in  many  other  drastic  cuts  in  rail  rates.  The  rate  on 
grain  from  St.  Louis  to  Miami  was  reduced  from  52  cents  to 
38  cents  per  hundred  pounds — from  Memphis  to  Miami  the 
reduction  was  from  45  cents  to  34 'j  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  In  1938  the  southeastern  railroads  made  general 
reductions  from  all  Ohio  River  and  Mississippi  River  cross- 
ings to  the  entire  Southeast,  in  order  to  meet  competition  of 
gram  moving  by  water  to  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  ports  and 
thence  Inland.  These  reductions  automatically  applied  from 
all  of  the  producing  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers. 

From  Kansas  City  to  New  York  the  rate  in  1920  was  55 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  domestic  trafBc,  53'-  cents  for 
export.  These  rates  have  been  reduced  until  in  1938  they 
were  placed  at  42  cents  and  33 '2  cenu.  respectively.  Again  is 
seen  the  influence  of  the  barge  canal. 

Last  year  the  railroads  reduced  the  rate  on  wheat,  ex- 
lake,  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  to  meet  barge  competition 
on  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  from  18  cents  per  him- 
dred  pounds  to  8.33  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Just  last  month  the  Intentate  Commerce  Commission 
alKiwid  the  Illinois  Central  to  reduce  rates  on  grain  from 
Illmois  points  to  New  Orleans,  an  average  of  about  6  cents 
per  huiidred  pounds,  in  order  to  meet  large  competition 
(I.  &  S.  docket.  4689). 

It  is.  therefore,  clear  that  those  who  contend  that  the  farmer 
has  not  received  and  does  not  now  receive  a  large  share  of 
the  benefits  ol  water  transportation  has  failed  to  investigate 


the  facts  and  have  leaned  too  heavily  upon  the  false  propa- 
ganda of  those  interests  which  would  force  upward  the  water 
rates  and  allow  the  railroads  to  return  to  a  universal  applica- 
tion of  the  practice  of  charging  exorbitant  noncompetitive 
rates. 

In  1922  the  railways  established  sugar  rates  from  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  into  the  territory  embracing  Chicago.  St.  Louis, 
Dubuque,  Milwaukee.  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati.  Louisville,  and 
so  forth,  ranging  from  50  cents  to  54  cents  per  hundred 
pound>.  In  1933,  because  of  inland  waterway  competition, 
the  railroads  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  permission  to  reduce  these  rates  to  32  cents  and  34  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  wliich  latter  rates  they  acknowledged 
were  fully  compensatory. 

SA\1NCS   GO  TO  r.\HMni 

It  ha.s  been  further  loudly  contended  that  in  those  cases 
whore  water  transportation  is  actually  used  the  savings  are 
pocketed  by  the  midaleman  and  not  passed  on  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  consumer.  Tiiat  statement  has  been  so  often  refuted 
by  unimpeachable  evidence  that  it  should  seem  unnecessary 
to  go  into  the  matter  here — that  those  who  have  undertaken 
to  propagandize  in  favor  of  strangulation  of  water  services 
seem  to  be  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  if  an  untruth  is 
repeated  often  enough,  regardless  of  the  facts,  it  will  eventu- 
ally be  accepted  as  a  truth.  Let  us,  therefore,  review  that  situ- 
ation a  littlt\  Corn  moves  from  Muscatine,  Iowa,  by  barge 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  The  records  of  the  McKee  Feed 
&  Grain  Co.  of  that  city,  which  handles  a  large  part 'of  this 
corn,  show  that  they  paid  producers  in  that  vicinity  from  3 
cents  to  6  cents  per  bushel  more  than  they  could  have  possibly 
received  if  it  had  been  shipped  by  rail.  W.  W.  D.'wey  &  Sons, 
Inc..  are  grain  dealers  in  Peoria,  El.,  and  have  elevators 
located  both  on  and  off  the  river.  A  comparison  of  the  prices 
which  they  paid  at  their  elevator  at  Henry — which  ha.s  no 
water  connection — with  those  paid  by  them  at  Pekin — which 
has  a  water  connection — during  the  month  of  June  1939,  taken 
from  their  records,  is  as  follows: 


No.  2  com 

Xo.  2  wheat 

Henry 

Pekia 

Henry 

Pekin 

Ji:ne  1   i... 

Cti.  per  bu. 

44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 

44^^ 

44 

44 

4.3 
43 
43 

43 
43 

4.T!i 

434 

43ij 

42 

41 

424 

41S 

41', 

42 

41 

42 

41 

O*.  per  bu. 
40 
4(1 

*;M 

4.S«i 

4:.h 

46 

46 

454 

454 

45 

4.5 

4.'5 

45 

45 

4,U4 

45 

45 

444 

43*, 

44 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43M 

41 

CIt.  per  bu. 

AS 

«8 

6S 

66 
f« 
ft4 

M 
«2 
62 
«2 
62 
Ci 
60 
«0 
60 
.W 
&S 
SO 
50 
5V 
61 
.%» 
<I0 
•0 

Cl».  per  bu. 

June  2 

6U 

Ji;ne3 

JiiiieS  

674 

67' » 

June '». 

June" 

ft'* 

JiineH       

6n 

JiineD  . 

64 
64 
64<* 

June  10 

June  12 . .. „ 

June  13 ...... . 

June  14 

June  IS  

64 
64 
63 

ri'4 

June  in  

Ji'Tie  17 

June  19 

June  JO  

June?! 

604 

Cl>t 

61*1 

62 

63 

024 

M 

63 

JuneiJ  

June  .'J. 

June'.M 

June  W 

June  'Z7 ........... 

JiineJH  

June  ai  „ 

June  30 

Averas* 

4:>.« 

44.7 

4i« 

6i2 

64  S 

02  3 

Aremee  Pekin  price  tbore 
lie.ir.v        

1.8 

Percent 
4.2 

2-3 

Pereerttce     pri<-e     (mT«^««     to 
farrter   on   train   earned    by 
v»  jtor 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 
a.  7 

The  Lone  Tree  Farmers'  Exchange,  a  farmers'  cooperative 
located  at  Lone  Tree.  Iowa,  recently  stated  that  duruig  1938 
it  moved  over  a  million  bushels  of  corn  by  river  and  paid  the 
producers  from  i{  to  6  cents  per  bushel  more  for  it  than  it 
could  have  jiaid  had  it  used  the  railroads.  This  cooperative 
f'urther  stated  that  it  estimated  an  increased  profit  of  30  per- 
cent on  corn  which  it  moved  by  river,  which  was  included  in 
the  profits  distributed  to  its  participating  members. 
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At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Mr.  J.  O.  McClintock.  manager  of  the  Chicago  divi- 
sion of  the  Farmers  National  Grange  Corporation,  testified 
that  competition  compels  all  dealers  to  p€iss  savings  in  trans- 
portation costs  back  to  the  producer  and  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. At  the  same  hearing.  Mr.  C.  L.  Kienzle.  traffic  man- 
ager of  S.  Zom  &  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  testified  that  grain 
transported  by  barge  sells  in  the  Southeast  for  from  1  to  2^2 
cents  cheaper  than  grain  shipped  by  rail.  Another  interest- 
ing bit  of  testimony  at  the  same  hearing  was  given  by  Mr. 
Bert  Collins,  maxiager  of  the  Checker  Board  Elevator  Co.,  as 
follows : 

Question.  When  you  say  you  can't  meet  the  competition  of  the 
man  who  uses  the  barge  line,  you  mean  he  pays  the  producer  more 
tlian  you  can  allord  to  pay  him? 

Answer,  Ye.s.  sir 

Question  And,  when  selling  In  the  South,  they  can  sell  it  cheaper 
than  you  can.  and  you  cant  meet  the  ccmpetlticn  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir 

Question  So  the  producer  and  the  consumer  boiii  get  better  bar- 
gains in  the  South,  where  it  is  handled  by  the  barge  lines,  than  you 
can  give  on  account  of  your  rail  transportation  bt-ing  higher? 

Answer.  I  assunie  that  is  the  case. 

COAL  A  NrtESPrrT  to  common  man 
Coal  is  a  commodity  well  adapted  to  water  transportation 
and  the  savings  accruing  when  all  or  a  part  of  the  movement 
can  be  made  by  water  are  very  large.  For  Instance,  the  rail 
rate  on  bituminous  coal  from  Belleville.  111.,  to  Minneapolis 
is  $3.61  a  ton.  The  rail  rate  from  Belleville  to  East  St.  Louis 
or  Alton  is  85  cents  a  ton.  The  barge  rate  from  East  St.  Louis 
or  Alton  to  Mmneapolis  is  $1.85  a  ton.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
saving  of  91  cents  a  ton  on  coal  shipped  by  rail  to  the  river  ; 
and  thence  by  barge  to  Minneapolis.  That  these  savings  are 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
recent  testimony  of  Mr.  Earl  C.  Peterson  representing  the 
Midland  Cooperative  of  Minneapolis  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Biiuminotis  Coal  Division  of  the  Interior  Department.  Mr. 
Peterson  testified  that  coal  moving  to  upper  Mississippi  River 
cities  by  barge  was  delivered  to  ultimate  consumers  at  savings 
ranging  up  to  $1.30  a  ton  under  the  prices  charged  for  coal 
moving  all-rail. 

HIGH     RAIL    RATES    TESTROTING    COAL    MINTS    AND     MINERS 

The  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  associations  have  times 
without  number  made  application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  reductions  In  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
coal,  but  without  result.  In  the  northern  latitudes  coal  is  an 
essential  item  of  disbursement  for  the  very  poor.  It  is  an 
item  of  first  importance  in  our  industrial  set-up.  Today  the 
coal  business  is  a  sick  indtistry  due  to  the  fact  that  high  rail- 
road rates  have  made  hydroelectro  power  and  petroleum 
products  competitive.  Petroleum  products  are  carried  up  the 
cpast  at  a  cost  of  five-eighths  of  a  mill  per  ton-mile.  Rail- 
road rates  on  coal  have  been  skyrocketed  beyond  all  con- 
science and  decency.  The  high  cost  of  rail  transportation  is 
the  cancer  that  is  taking  the  life  out  of  the  coal  industry,  and 
destroying  the  miners  and  operators  alike. 

In  a  decision  just  handed  down  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  case  No.  27669.  a  reduction  in  rates  was 
denied  to  the  petitioner,  the  Commission  standing  6  to  5  on 
the  question.  I  wish  to  commend  the  vision  and  intelligence 
of  the  dissenting  Commissioners.  The  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission, however,  remained  true  to  Its  ancient  allegiance. 
They  are  destroying  the  miners  and  the  operators,  and  this 
indicates  they  are  completely  without  vision  or  conscience. 
If  a  majority  of  the  Commission  is  unwilling  and  unable  to 
give  relief  in  a  situation  such  as  this,  what  will  happen  to 
the  waterways  when  they  get  jurisdiction?  Th^  American 
people— farmer,  consumer,  and  Indiistrialist  aUkc— will  pay 
through  the  nose  for  any  and  all  types  of  transportation. 

S.wings  from  water  transportation  are  invariably  reflected 
back  to  the  consumer  and  the  public.    This  is  inevitable. 

During  the  debates  on  the  Wheeler -Lea  bill  at  pages  9733 
to  9742  of  the  RtroRD  of  July  22.  1939,  I  placed  therein  affi- 
davits and  certificates  from  87  dealers  in  petroleum  products 
showing  that  the  savings  in  transportation  costs  were  reflected 
back  to  the  people.  Savings  during  recent  years  in  the  cost 
of  transporting  petroleum  products,  great  quantities  of  which 
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are  moved  by  water  by  specialized  carriers,  have  been  a  large 
factor  In  the  general  reduction  of  the  cost  of  gasoline  through- 
out the  entire  country  as  evidenced  by  the  following  table 
presented  by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute: 

Average  annual  price  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  50  representative  cities. 

1920-38 


Year 


^9ryt 

IV2\ 

1«22  

1923 _ 

1924. 

1<*25 _ 

19jr,_ _ 

19i7 

19JH.. 

lojy 

1930 

IWl 

]«!2 

]9;« 

1W4 

1935 

1936 

l(j.'<7 „ 

1938  """"""" 


Per  rice 

.'Jtnte 

ga.s(>line 

lax 

Service 

station 
(exclasire 

station 
(inriu'lin/ 

oftai) 

tax) 

$1.1  2974 

$0  0009 

10.2983 

.a-.ll 

.0030 

.3631 

.24ia 

.mtts 

.2£n 

.21(16 

.umi 

.2197 

.m: 

.ous 

.aoas 

.atott 

.0211 

.2220 

.^C.lT 

.C2J1 

.2338 

.Ih-JS 

.02^0 

.2109 

.  i7yo 

.  0.XO4 

.aoM 

.  \:v2 

.  (O-iO 

.2142 

.lfil7 

.0378 

.1995 

.1300 

.0100 

.1700 

.1330 

.04fi3 

.1793 

.1241 

.aM2 

.17S3 

.l*'v4 

.  o.^.^) 

.1(«M 

.13.^5 

.  0,V29 

.1«H4 

.1410 

.  orAb 

.1045 

.14i^ 

.(Wil 

.1998 

.1407 

.  0544 

.1951 

Souri-e;  American  ri-troleuiu  Institute. 

All  of  the  foregoing  gives  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  great 
part  which  water  transportation  is  now  playing  in  bettering 
the  conditions  of  producers  and  consumers  throughout  the 
United  States.  Competitors  of  the  water  carriers  have  ex- 
pended large  sums  and  great  energy  in  partially  successful 
attempts,  in  which  they  were  aided  and  abetted  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  to  prevent  large  areas  and 
many  shippers  from  having  access  to  a  proper  participation 
in  these  savings.  Tliey  have  in  nimierable  instances  slashed 
rates  to  noncompensatory  levels  on  traffic  moving  by  water — 
while  maintaining  their  rates  at  high  levels  on  traffic  not 
adapted  to  water  movement.  They  have  refused  to  enter 
into  joint-rate  and  through-route  arrangements  with  water 
carriers,  as  well  as  with  motor  carriers.  The  railroads'  activ- 
ities in  connection  with  prevention  of  development  of  joint 
rail  and  motor  services  being  the  catise  of  their  recent  indict- 
ment for  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

COMMISSIOM    DEFIES    CONGRESS 

In  1928  the  Congress  sought  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  rail  and  water  through-route  arrangements  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Dennison  Act  which  provides  in  part  that 
when  a  conunon  carrier  by  water  made  application  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  was  granted  a  certifi- 
cate as  such  the  Commission  "shall,  thereupon,  by  order, 
direct  all  connecting  common  carriers  and  their  connections 
to  join  with  such  water  carrier  in  through  routes  and  joint 
rates."  and  shall  in  such  order  "fix  reasonable  minimum  dif- 
ferentials between  all-rail  rates  and  joint  rates  in  connection 
with  said  water  service."  and  so  forth.  That  would  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  clear — and  to  be  a  distinct  statement  of  the 
rights  of  shippers  to  have  access  to  through  movements  at 
proper  rates  reflecting  the  savings  accruing  from  the  water 
portion  of  the  movement.  The  result  of  the  holdings  by  the 
Commi.s.':ion.  however,  has  been  something  else.  The  maxi- 
mum differential  of  which  I  can  find  any  record  is  20  percent 
under  the  all-rail  rate — which  docs  not  begin  to  show  the 
full  savings.  In  many  cases  this  has  been  narrowed  to  10 
percent.  5  percent,  or  denied  entirely.  In  1934  the  Commis- 
sion entered  into  a  general  Investigation  of  all  such  rates 
which  had  been  established  and  threw  the  whole  business  into 
confusion  and  chaos. 

The  railroads,  well  staffed  with  lawyers  and  "experts." 
joined  wholeheartedly  and  a.sslsted  in  building  a  record  so 
huge  and  so  involved  that  It  is  doubtful  if  even  they  can 
understand  it. 

RXTTHLESS    PROCEDTTEIS 

The  water  carriers,  unequipped  for  .such  a  tremendous  un- 
dertaking, were  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  and  the  ship- 
per was  practically  out  in  the  cold.  For  5  years  hearings  were 
held 15,000  pages  of  testimony  and  over  1.300  exhibits.    By 
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the  time  briefs  were  caUed  for.  a  large  proportion  of  the  evi- 
dence was  out  of  date  and  no  longer  represented  the  true 
situation.  The  case  is  stiJl  pending  before  the  Commission. 
nearly  6  years  after  it  was  started,  and  no  one  can  yet  say 
what  the  rates  will  be,  on  what  basis  they  will  be  built,  nor 
oven  if  there  will  be  any  which  can  be  econcmically  used. 
This  is  the  Commission  unto  whom  the  railroads  would  deliver 
the  water  carrier,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  This  is  bureauc- 
racy at  a  new  antisocial  and  criminal  low.  This  is  the  sort 
of  proceeding  it  is  Intended  to  impose  on  every  little  water 
carrier  and  every  shipper  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of 
water  transportation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  farmers,  as 
well  as  the  other  shippers  of  the  country,  are  alarmed,  are 
cautioning  Congress  to  proceed  with  care  and  deliberation, 
are  demanding  a  chance  to  study  this  legislation,  and  are  in 
increasing  numbers  insisting  that  the  waterways  be  left  free 
for  the  use  of  all. 

The  founding  fathers  had  no  illusions  about  the  impor- 
tance of  water  transportation.  Before  the  birth  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Colonies  were  still  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  Continental  Congress,  on  July  13,  1787. 
pa&sed  the  Northwest  Ordinance.  Writing  into  the  law  the 
theory  of  free  transportation,  the  founding  fathers  said  in 
article  IV  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance: 

—  The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  MlssL<;8lppl  and  St.  Law- 
■ — jrnce,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same.  shaU  be  com- 
mon highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
said  territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of 
any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy, 
without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty  therefor. 

This  pending  legislation  will  undo  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
that  great  document  which  I  am  advised  is  still  the  law 
today  in  many  of  the  Western  and  Mississippi  Valley  States. 

I  desire  to  cite  one  more  eminent  authority  on  this  ques- 
tion. Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
Liberals,  while  still  President  of  the  United  States,  made  an 
address  In  Memphis,  Tenn..  on  October  4.  1907.  In  this 
speech  he  reiterates  the  declaration  contained  in  the  North- 
west Ordinance,  and  declared  for  free  waterways,  unfettered 
by  bureaucratic  or  monopolistic  control.  He  summarizes 
most  effectively  the  argument  I  have  attempted  to  make  in 
the  foregoing  discussion.     I  quote  him  verbatim: 

Such  tx-tng  the  ca.-^*.  this  valley  being  literally  the  heart  of  the 
United  States,  all  that  concerns  Its  welfare  Hkc-x'lM  conoertu  the 
whole  country.  Therefore  the  MlwiMtppt  River  and  its  trlbu< 
tarten  ought  by  all  means  to  be  utill7>ed  to  their  utmost  posai' 
blllty  facility  of  cheap  trnrutportatlon  la  an  niaentlai  of  our 
modern  ciirlliT'.atlon.  and  ws  cannot  nfTord  any  longer  to  Drglect 
the  fTtnt  hifthwsyn  which  Nature  has  providrd  for  us  The** 
natural  hlghwnyn.  the  wnterwnys.  can  ttrver  be  monnpolirrU  by 
any  corpuratlon;  they  tielung  to  all  the  people,  and  it  is  in  the 
p<>wrr  of  no  iine  tn  take  (h<-m  a  way  Wlifrrver  a  navigable  river 
run*  by  milroadJi,  the  problem  of  rcKUlating  the  rst<^  on  tht  rail- 
road*  b«vome«  far  vnaler  t><«(*ttu«e  rivrr  rrguiatton  l»  rate  reguisiion. 
When  the  wstcr  rtile  sinks  the  land  rate  cannot  be  kept  at  Its 
escenaive  height.  Therefure.  it  is  of  a  national  im[wriance  t^j 
develop  these  streams  ■•  highways  to  the  fullest  extent  which  is 
genuinely  possible. 


Political  Neutrality  of  the  Civil  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  16  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8),  1940 


ARTICLB  BT  H.  ELIOT  KAPLAN 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  president,  I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  H. 
Eliot  Kaplan,  entitled  "Political  Neutrality  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice." appearing  in  the  Public  Personnel  Review  of  April  1940. 
the  Qiuurterly  Journal  of  the  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Public  Personnel  Review  for  April  1940] 

PoLmcAL  NEtTTRALmr  or  THE  Civn,  Sebvice 

(By  H.   Eliot  Kaplan) 

As  the  rapid  expansion  of  Government  service  brings  with  it  new 
'  responsibilitle.s  t<jward  industry  and  potential  Impingement  on  In- 
dividual liljerties,  the  problem  of  neutralization  of  our  public  serv- 
ice becomes  a  subject  oX  grave  con.slderatlon.  In  1939  the  Hatch 
Act.  prohibiting  p>olitlcal  activity  of  Federal  employees,  was  adopted. 
Legislation  to  apply  the  Hatch  Act  to  State  and  local  agencies 
receiving  Federal  granta-ln-ald  has  been  introduced,  and  there  is  a 
demand  for  State  laws  curbing  political  activity  of  State  and 
municipal  employees  These  facts  prompt  a  reexamination  and  ap- 
praisal oX  the  question  of  how  far.  If  at  all.  the  political  privileges 
of  civil-service  employees  shoxiid  be  abridged  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Many  who  oppose  restrictions  on  political  privileges  cf  public  em- 
ployees argue  that  such  stringent  prohibition  against  civil  liberties 
of  a  great  class  of  our  citizens  Is  a  great  and  ominous  departure 
from  our  traditional  democratic  principles.  It  is  claimed  that  such 
denial  of  equality  under  the  democratic  concept  is  unheard  of  In  a 
true  democracy,  and  that  it  strikes  at  our  fundamental  rights  of 
free  speech  and  free  assembly  available  to  all  citizens  alike 

Is  the  trend  definitely  in  the  direction  of  stringent  neutrality  of 
the  public  service  In  the  United  States?  Is  this  trend  only  a  pass- 
ing fancy  born  of  current  political  expediency?  Or  is  this  the  be- 
ginning of  a  positive  movement  deilt>eratcly  designed  to  curb  the 
potential  danger  of  a  pollticalized  bureaucracy?  If  the  latter  is 
the  real  purpose,  how  far  should  restriction  on  political  activity  of 
public  employees  go?  Where  should  the  line  he  drawn  between 
necessary  political  education  by  those  best  Informed  through  actual 
practice  with  goverrunent  administration,  and  uncontrolled  political 
dominance  by  oCQceholders  uniquely  situated  to  propagandize  for 
the  "ins"  against  the  "outs."  and  virtually  controlling  the  balance 
of  political  power  In  our  National  and  State  governments? 

virws  or  the  earlt  parsiDEirra 

Before  examining  the  philosophy  of  political  privileges  of  public 
employees  in  a  democracy  such  as  the  United  States,  let  us  briefly 
review  the  history  of  political  restrictions  on  public  employees  in  this 
country. 

In  Washington's  day  our  Government  service  was  naturally  not 
very  extensive.  The  number  of  Federal  employees  was  relatively 
small.  The  desires  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  essential  need  for  competence  in  public  office  in  a  newly  formed 
republic  were  potent  safeguards  against  the  patronage  system.  The 
imperative  concern  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  administration  for 
impartial  administration  cf  Federal  affairs  in  an  experimental  period 
prompted  the  employment  of  persons  of  recognized  ability  for  the 
particular  tasks  assigned  to  them.  Nonpartisanship  was  not  only 
recognized  as  politically  expedient  but  was  a  policy  actually  prac- 
ticed during  the  first  piolitical  administration  in  the  United  States. 

President  Washington  was  not  unaware  of  the  problem  of  neu- 
trality of  the  civil  service  as  a  practical  problem  of  governmental 
ndmlnl.^trntinn  even  in  his  day.  While  not  Indrbtod  to  any  political 
party  or  faction  for  hli  election,  he  vrtin  never'helPM  ntjbjrrted  to 
more  than  a  little  pre«8ure  from  both  per«ion«l  and  political  advisers. 
Me  WM  of  coume  parititl  to  the  PrdrrBilsts.  Undoubtedly  with  tiio 
Rtftdunl  riM  of  imrty  politics  dnrinK  his  second  adminlsirntu^n, 
Wftuhinuton  gave  more  th*n  a  little  ron^fdrrnilfin  to  th*  poliflnil 
■aMrts  of  Romn  of  ItlH  Inter  appointee*  W««hlnKton  was  prnbsbly 
•k  conccfned  na  nny  Chief  Exwutive  wMh  th«  »rirciion  of  iitjbordi- 
n«tca  in  sympttihy  with  hu  poiuirs  That  ho  ccn*id«'rcd  thu  ele- 
ment M  Hh  imiKirtant  and  nerrhftary  quuimcatlon  for  appointment 
to  Federal  offlre  i»  Indicatrd  by  his  letter  to  Timothy  Pickering 
(September  1705)   in  which  he  utated: 

"I  shail  not.  while  I  have  the  honor  of  administerlnjf  the  govern- 
ment, bring  men  into  ofllce  of  conitequencc  knowingly  whcwe  political 
tenets  are  adverse  to  the  measures  the  general  government  is  pursu- 
ing: for  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  sort  of  political  suicide  " 

There  Is  little  evidence,  however,  that  any  pressure  had  l>een 
brought  to  »>ear  on  the  rank  and  file  of  officeholders  to  engage 
actively  In  partisan  political  activity  during  the  administration  of 
our  first  President.     There  was  undoubtedly  little  need  for  it. 

With  the  campaign  of  President  John  Adams  more  distinct  party 
lines  were  drawn.  Our  two-party  system  showed  definite  signs  of 
development  and  potential  exploitation.  Adams,  althoxigh  follow- 
ing in  large  measure  the  policies  laid  down  by  Washington,  never- 
theless found  it  politically  desirable  to  remove  some  of  the  earlier 
appointees  who  appeared  to  have  been  "politically  disrespectful"  to 
his  new  administration.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  John  Adams  was 
really  desirous  of  requiring  his  subordinates  to  engage  In  partisan 
politics  in  administering  affairs  of  his  Government,  but  the  pressure 
from  the  rising  political  organizations  was  probably  too  great  for 
Adams  to  withstand.  After  he  left  the  Presidency,  Adams  com- 
plained to  a  friend  that  "The  President  had  not  influence  enough 
and  is  not  independent  enough.  ♦  Parties  will  not  allow  him  to  act 
for  himself."  He  summed  up  his  view  of  the  Presidential  responsi- 
bility with  regard  to  appointments  thus: 

•The  President  has.  or  ought  to  have,  the  whole  Nation  t>efore 
him,  and  he  ought  to  select  the  men  best  qualified  and  most  meri- 
torious for  ofUccs  at  his  own  responsibility,  without  being  shackled 
by  any  check  of  law.  ConsUtution.  or  institution  Without  this 
tinrestralned  liberty  he  is  not  a  check  upon  the  legislative  power  nor 
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neither  branch  of  it      Indeed,  he  must  be  the  slave  of  the  party  that 
brotight  him  in.     He  never  can  be  Independent  or  Unpartlal  "  ' 

Nevertheless  it  plainly  appears  that  John  Adams  removed  some 
subordinate  ofBcers  for  partisan  political  activity  For  example,  he 
ousted  the  collector  at  Portsmouth  and  the  commissioner  of  loans  of 
New  Harr.pshlre  upon  recommendation  of  some  of  his  local  political 
mentors  The  complaint  was  that  "their  political  conduct  has  been 
disrespectful  to  the  Government  and  offensive  to  good  men  in  the 
extreme.  ■  It  wa.s  admitted  that  their  work  otherwise  was  quite 
Batlsfactor\-  Tlieir  removal  was  placed  on  the  lofty  plane  that 
"Justice  to  the  public  requires  the  removal  of  these  men^  They 
sTire'.v  cannot  complain  If  that  Government  which  is  the  object  of 
their  execrations  should  weaken  their  means  of  Injuring  it  and 
fitsusiniz  It  **  * 

The  first  really  bitter  political  campaign  developed  with  the  elec- 
tion of  Thcmas  Jefferson  The  Jeffcrsonlan  Republicans  clamored 
for  the  ousting  of  the  Federalists  who  had  been  swept  out  cf  POwer. 
Jefferson  foutTd  that  practically  all  the  Federal  offices  were  fllled 
with  adherents  of  the  opposing  political  party.  The  relatl^ely 
Bmall  number  of  removals  made  by  Adams  wa«  magnified  and  us^d 
as  a  pretext  for  urging  the  ouster  of  the  Federalists.  Although 
Jefferson  firmly  believed  that  "fitness  for  the  position  and  respecta- 
ble and  unexceptionable  character"  should  be  required  for  appoint- 
mcnt  to  the  public  service,  and  that  removals  should  not  be  made 
because  of  differing  political  principles,  the  temper  of  the  vic- 
torious Republicans  was  much  too  great  for  him  to  resist  and  o\er- 
come  Jefferson,  however,  moved  cautiously  He  sought  to  tnake 
removals  only  where  some  evidence  appeared  that  the  incumbciit 
was  guilty  cf  undue  political  activity  against  the  administration. 
Slowly,  over  a  period  of  2  years,  Jefferson  removed  many  of  hxs 
political  opponents  from  the  ••ervice. 

Under  Jefferson  the  Republican  Party  was  not  yet  quite  united. 
Realizing  this  situation,  Jefferson.  3  days  after  his  Inauguration, 
wrote  to  James  Monroe: 

"I  have  firmly  refu.-^od  to  follow  the  counsels  of  those  who  have 
advised  the  giving  of  offices  to  some  of  their  loaders  in  order  to 
reccncile.  I  have  given,  and  will  give,  only  to  Republicans  under 
existing  Circumstances,  But  I  believe  with  others  that  depriva- 
tions of  office.  If  made  on  the  ground  of  political  principles  alone 
would  revolt  our  new  converts  and  give  a  t>ody  to  leaders  who  now 
stand  alone  Some,  I  know,  must  be  made.  They  must  be  as  few 
as  possible,  done  gradually,  and  twttomed  on  some  malversation  or 
inherent  dU-qualincaticn.  Where  we  shall  draw  a  line  between 
retaining  all  and  none  is  not  yet  settled,  and  will  not  be  until 
we  get  cur  administration  together,  and  perhaps  even  then  we 
shall  proceed  a  talons,  balancing  cur  measures  according  to  the 
Impression  we  perceive  them  to  make."* 

Based,  no  doubt,  on  his  experience  with  the  political  activity  of 
Federal  officeholders  during  the  Presidential  campaign  In  which  he 
was  involved,  Jefferson  In  1802.  In  attempting  to  stop  electioneering 
by  governmental  employee*,  had  the  foUowlng  order  proclaimed  by 
the  heads  of  the  Federal  departments: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has  seen  with  dissatisfaction 
officers  of  the  General  Government  taking,  on  various  occasions, 
active  part  in  elections  of  the  public  ftmctionaries,  whether  of  the 
Oenernl  or  of  the  State  govrrnments.  Frrtdom  of  election  being 
essential  to  the  mutual  Independence  of  governments  •  •  • 
BO  vitally  cherished  by  most  of  our  constitutions,  it  U  deemed  im- 
proper for  officers  depending  on  the  Executive  of  the  Union  to  at- 
tempt to  control  or  influence  the  free  rxercise  of  the  elective 
riKht  •  •  •  The  right  of  any  oiBcer  to  give  his  vote  at  elec- 
tions M  »  quallAed  citlwn  U  not  meant  to  be  restrained,  nor,  how- 
ever aivrn  »hall  it  have  any  effect  to  his  prejudice;  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  wUl  i»ot  atirmpt  to  Influence  the  votes  of  others, 
nor  take  any  part  in  the  bumness  of  electir>neering,  that  being 
deemi-d  mcutisutent  mlth  the  spirit  of  lb«  Constitution  and  bi» 

duties  to  it. '  ^  ,    _  _ 

With  the  advent  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  system  of  remm-als  for 
political  reaMJns  was  at  lU  height.  Political  partisanship  hod 
grown  to  almost  a  religion  The  demand  to  "turn  the  rascals  ouf 
transcended  all  other  considerations.  Economical  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  governmental  affairs  was  given  only  casual  con- 
sideration But  even  in  this  seemingly  unwholesome  atmosphere 
of  political  barter  and  chicanery.  Andrew  Jack*on  appreciated  the 
patent  need  for  nonpartisanship  in  government.  As  early  as  1812. 
In  a  more  sober  moment  and  in  a  more  detached  mood.  Jackson 
wrote  to  President-elect  James  Monroe: 

"The  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  should 
never  indulge  in  party  feelings.  His  conduct  shculd  bo  liberal  and 
disinterested,  always  t>earing  in  mind  that  lie  acts  for  the  whole 
and  not  a  part  of  the  community." 

FIRST  BULTS  AGAINST  POLmCAL  ACTTVITT 

Restrictions  on  the  political  actlviUes  of  publlc-offlce  holders  are 
not  new  or  even  recent.  Such  restrictions  wore  applied  to  certain 
public  officials,  such  as  Judges,  court  clerks,  and  police  officers, 
lone  before  the  clvil-service  lav.s  were  adopted.  These  inhibitions 
were  invoked  either  by  statute,  administrative  rule,  or  as  a  part  of 
a  code  of  ethics  In  actual  practice. 


■  The  Works  of  John  Adams,  ed.  Charles  Francis  Adams  IX.  634. 

=  The  Doctrine  oi  C.vU  Service  Neutrality  in  Party  Conflicts  In  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  Wei-Klung  Chen,  University  of 
Chicago.  June  1«37 

•  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  VIII,  10. 


The  earlier  civil -ser\'ice  laws  prohibited  political  considerations 
In  appointments  and  promotions,  and  prohibited  p>olltlcal  assess- 
ments of  emplovees  in  the  competitive  (cla.sslfled)  senlce.  Be- 
yond these  inhibitions  the  earlier  laws  did  not  go.  But  even  be- 
fore civil-service  laws  were  considered,  political  statesmen  ap- 
preciated the  necessity  for  keeping  the  political  activity  of  public 
employees  within  reasonable  bounds  In  1841  Daniel  Web?ter,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  Issued  at  the  direction  of  President  Harrison  an 
order  prohibiting  political  activity  by  Federal  employees.  President 
Hayes  In  1877  Issued  an  order  against  political  activity  cf  Federal 
erapioyejs  and  prohibiting  political  assessment.  Within  4  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Federal  Civil  Service  Act.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  on  July  14,  1886.  issued  an  Executive  order  forbid- 
ding pcUtlcal  activity  of  employees  in  the  Federal  civil  service; 
but  lacking  statutory  authority.  Its  application  to  employees  cut- 
side  cf  the  competitive  civil  service  became  difficult  to  enforce. 
Cleveland's  order   read   as   follows: 

"I  deem  this  a  proper  time  to  e.sp>ecially  warn  all  subordinates  in 
the  several  departments  and  all  officeholders  under  the  General 
Government  against  the  use  of  their  official  positions  In  attempts  to 
control  political  moveinonts  in  their  localities. 

"Officeholders  are  the  agents  of  tlie  people,  not  their  masters.  Not 
only  is  their  time  and  labor  due  to  the  Government,  but  they 
should  scrupulously  avoid  in  their  political  action,  as  well  as  in 
the  di.^charge  of  tlielr  official  duty,  offending  by  display  of  obtru- 
sive partisanship,  their  neighbors  who  have  relations  with  them 
as  public  officials 

"They  should  also  constantly  remember  that  their  party  friends, 
from  whom  they  have  received'  preferment,  have  not  inve.'tcd  them 
with  the  power  of  arbitrarily  managing  their  political  affairs.  They 
have  no  right  as  officeholders  to  dictate  the  political  action  of  their 
party  associates,  or  to  throttle  freedom  of  action  within  party  lines 
by  methods  and  practices  which  pervert  every  useful  and  Justiflabl* 
purp(jso  of  party  organization. 

"The  infiuence  of  Federal  officeholders  should  not  be  felt  In  the 
manipulation  cf  political  primary  meetings  and  nominating  con- 
ventions. The  use  by  these  officials  of  their  positions  to  compass 
their  selection  as  delegates  to  political  conventions  Is  Indecent  and 
unfair:  and  proper  regard  for  the  proprieties  and  requirements  of 
official  place  will  also  prevent  their  assuming  the  active  conduct  of 
political  campaigns. 

"Individual  interest  and  activity  in  political  affairs  are  by  no  means 
condimnrd.  Officeholders  are  neither  disfranchi.«ed  nor  forbidden 
the  exercl.se  of  political  privileges;  but  their  privileges  are  not  en- 
larged nor  Is  their  duty  to  party  Increased  to  pernicious  activity 
by  office  holding. 

"A  Just  discrimination  In  this  regard  between  the  thing?  a  citizen 
may  properly  do  and  the  purposes  for  which  a  public  office  should 
not  be  used  Is  easy  in  the  light  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
relation  between  the  people  and  tho.se  entrusted  with  official  place, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  necessity,  under  our  form  of  government, 
of  political  action  free  from  offlfial  coercion." 

Later  Presd-^nt  Theodore  Roosevelt,  augmenting  the  executive 
order  of  President  Cltveland.  sought  to  differentiate  between  classi- 
fied (competitive)  and  tinclasslfled  employees  He  required  a  mucli 
stricter  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  classified  employees,  but  be- 
lieved that  for  most  employee's  In  the  unclassified  service,  who  were 
viewed  as  political  nppolntoes,  the  restriction  should  be  modified  ao 
a.»  to  preclude  the  unclaf«slfled  employees  from  engaging  only  in 
offensive  or  pernicious  politlcnl  sctlvlty,  and  to  prevent  the  unclassi- 
fied employees  from  corrcing  the  political  action  of  the  classifif^ 
employees,     President  The«;darc  Roosevelt's  order    (June  3,    1»07) 

provided;  ... 

"Per»i*)n»  who  by  the  provisions  of  the»<»  rules  are  In  the  competi- 
tive ciaaslfled  service,  while  retaining  the  right  to  vote  as  they 
pleust'd  and  to  express  their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects,  shall 
take  no  active  part  In  political  manaKement  or  in  political  cam- 
paigns." 

Under  the  June  24,  1038,  Executive  order  of  President  Franklin  D. 
R^xjseveit,  active  participation  of  a  classified  employee  of  tiie  Federal 
Government  in  political  management  or  In  political  campaigns  la 
specified  as  one  of  the  causes  for  which  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion may  reque.'^^t  the  Comptroller  General  to  withhold  payment  of 
salary.  The  pertinent  provisions  of  this  Executive  order  are  as 
follows: 

"For  the  proper  supervision  and  enforcement  of  its  functions, 
the  Commission  shall,  If  it  finds  that  any  person  has  l)een  appointed 
to  or  Is  holding  any  position,  whether  by  original  appointment, 
promotion,  assignment,  transfer,  or  reinstatement.  In  violation  of 
the  Civil  Service  Act  or  of  the  rules  promulgated  In  accordance 
therewith,  or  In  violation  of  any  Ebcecutlve  order  or  any  regulations 
of  the  Commission,  or  that  any  employee  subject  to  such  act.  rules, 
ordeis.  or  regulations  Is  taking  active  part  in  political  management 
or  political  campaigns,  after  notice  to  the  person  affected  and  oppor- 
tunity for  explanation,  certify  the  facts  to  the  proper  appointing 
officer  with  specific  recommendation  for  discipline  or  dismissal:  and 
such  appointing  officer  shall  carry  out  the  recommendation.  In  the 
event  of  any  continued  violation  for  10  days  after  such  recommenda- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  certify  the  facts  to  the  proper  disbursing 
and  auditing  officers,  and  such  officers  shall  not  pay  or  allow  the 
salary  or  wages  of  such  person  thereafter  accruing." 

The  Federal  Civil  Service  Rules  have  long  prohibited  political 
activity  on  the  part  of  Federal  employees  whose  positions  were  in 
the  competitive  classified  service.     Rule  I  now  provides  that: 

"No  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall  use  his  official 
authority  cr  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  elec- 
tion or  affecting  the  results  tiiereof.    Persons  who  by  the  provisions 
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of  these  ruTes  are  In  the  competitive  classified  scrrlce.  whUe  re- 
taining the  right  to  vote  as  they  please  and  to  express  privately 
their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects,  shall  take  no  active  part 
iB  political  management  or  In  political  caxnpalgna.** 

ADOPTION    or    HATCH    ACT 

Implf-mentlng  this  clvU-servlce  rule  which  has  been  enforced 
with  relative  indifference  and  only  casually  applied,  the  Con- 
gress last  year  adopted  the  proposal  sponsored  by  Senator  Cakl 
A  Hatch,  of  New  Mexico,  seeking  to  restrict  pernJclcus  political 
activity  of  all  offlcers  and  emplojrees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  other  than  those  holding  major  poUcy- 
d€t«-rmlnlng  positions.  The  Important  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
alined  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  August  2.  1939,  are 
included  In  sections   1,  3.   and  9.  which  read  as  folloTn-s: 

"SKcnoN  1  •  •  •  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
Intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  to  attempt  to  Intimidate, 
^threaten,  or  coerce,  any  other  person  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering 
with  the  right  of  stich  other  person  to  vote  or  to  vote  as  he  may 
choose,  or  of  causing  such  other  person  to  vote  for,  or  not  to  vote 
for.  any  candidate  for  the  offlce  of  President.  Vice  President. 
Presidential  elector.  Memt>er  of  the  Senate,  or  Member  of  the  House 
of  Rc-presentatives  at  any  election  held  solely  or  in  part  for  the 
purpose  of  lelectlng  a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Presldentlil 
elector,  or  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  Member  of  the  Hoxise 
of  Rrpresen  tat  Ives,  Delegates  or  Commissioners  from  the  Terri- 
tories and   InaxUar  possessions. 

••••••• 

"Src  3  It  rhall  be  unlawful  for  any  perton,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  promlMi  any  employment,  position,  work,  rompensallon, 
Of  other  benefit,  provided  fur  or  made  possible  In  whnls  or  In  part 
by  uny  art  of  Cnnifrew*,  to  any  person  iu>  conKlderatinn,  favor,  or 
reward  Jor  any  polificnl  activity  or  tut  the  nupiMirt  of  or  oppoal* 
tion  U)  any  candidal*  or  any  polllical  parly  In  any  jlfcium 
••••••  f 

"nw  9  (a)  It  ahall  b#  unlawful  f«»r  any  pftrntt  «rnploy«4  In  Iha 
ea-itdivo  branch  «>f  tho  ri^dcfMl  <»<»vernrn«'nt.  or  sny  i«ii«in''y  rjt 
ilepwMMtxnt  tUftKitt.  to  UM>  hi»  uflU'ial  auth«>rlty  or  innuftum  tor 
tltf  |Mir{»oMi  ut  inirrfffinK  Willi  an  sImoIUmi  or  HlT«ctinK  %t\a  reauU 
tlnrip.  f  Nu  ofllrnr  Of  vmpluyiw  in  iba  e«i«ruiiv«  branrh  of  tha 
l^dTal  CKivrritmfnt,  or  any  atf«nry  or  d««|>Mrtm«nt  ih«<reuf,  shall 
takii  any  aitivs  uurt  In  political  inanagenisni  or  tn  political  cam* 
paiKits  All  •urh  p«-riM>ria  ihall  rvUin  tits  right  to  vut«  as  thsy 
may  rhofjM  and  to  esprmis  their  opinions  on  all  poliiual  sublecta. 
Titr  tha  purpcaea  of  thta  aecllon  th«  term  offlcar'  or  '4«mploya«' 
"hall  not  b«  conatriied  lo  include  ( I )  the  President  and  Vice  Pres. 
Idem  of  the  Unltwd  Si«i««;  (3)  pvrsona  whoM  compensation  la 
paid  from  the  appropriation  for  tha  olSce  of  tbo  Proitdent;  (3) 
heads  and  a»»lfliant  heads  of  executive  departments,  (4|  offlcers 
who  are  apjxjlnted  by  Um  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Hen-4te,  and  who  determine  policies  to  be  pursued 
by  the  United  SUtes  In  lu  relations  with  foreign  powers  or  In  the 
Nation-wide  admtnlntratlon  of  Federal  laws. 

(bi  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
immidi.itely  removed  from  the  position  or  office  held  by  him,  and 
thereafter  no  part  of  tl»e  funds  appropriated  by  any  act  of  Con- 
gre*^  for  such  position  or  ofOce  shall  t>e  used  to  pay  the  compen- 
satlcn  of  such  person." 

The  complete  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  were  analyzed  by  the 
president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  July 
1939.  when  the  legislation  was  under  consideration.  From  tbu 
analysis.  It  U  clear  that  the  foregoing  sections  of  the  act  and  other 
sections  not  herein  quoted  forbid: 

••1  Intimidation  or  coercion  of  others  for  the  purpoae  of  Inter- 
fering with  their  votes  In  national  elections. 

■  2  The  promise  of  emploj-ment.  compensation,  or  other  benefit 
as  a  reward  or  consideration  for  political  activity  cr  tbe  support  of 
or  opposition  to  any  candidate  or  party;  and  the  deprivation  of  such 
employment,  compensation  or  benefit  (Including  work  relief)  on 
account  of  refusal  to  give  such  support. 

"3  Solicitation  of  political  assessments  or  contributions  from 
persons  paid  from  relief  funds. 

"4  Disclosure  of  the  names  of  persons  receiving  employment  or 
benefits  from  relief  funds  to  any  political  candidate,  ccnunlttee.  or 
campiUgn  manager. 

"5.  Use  of  funds  appropriated  for  relief  or  for  public  works  for 
purpose  of  Interfering  with  the  right  of  any  individual  to  vote  as 
he  chooses  at  any  election. 

'■6.  Use  of  omclal  authority  or  Influence  by  any  administrative  or 
supervisory  officer  to  Interfere  with  an  election  cr  influence  Us 
results. 

"7  Activity  In  political  management  or  political  campalEms  on 
the  part  of  any  person  employed  in  an  administrative  or  supervisory 
capacity." 

The  enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act  has  led  to  considerable  di.scu?- 
slon  in  political  circles,  among  political  scientists,  students  of 
government,  and  public  employees  all  over  the  Nation.  With  more 
words  than  charity,  leaders  of  employees"  organizations,  statesmen, 
politicians,  legislators,  and  editors  have  expressed  their  views  about 
the  Impllcatloas  and  construction  of  the  new  law.  So  far  as  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  executive  civil  service  are  concerned,  all 
that  the  Hatch  Act  does  Is  to  extend  to  the  entire  Federal  civil 
service  the  prohibitions  afalnat  poUtlcal  acUvlty,  pollUcal  coercion. 


and  solicitation  of  campaign  funds  which,  under  the  clvfl-servlee 
law.  have  long  been  applied  to  persons  In  the  competitive  service. 
Indeed,  these  prohibitions  would  have  been  applied  to  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  employees  excepted  from  the  clvU-servlce  rules 
since  1939  had  these  employees  not  been  kept  out  of  the  competitive 
service  by  acts  of  Congress  under  the  plea  of  emergency. 

The  provisions  of  section  9  (a)  of  the  Hatch  Act  have  caused 
spirited  debate.  This  section  deals  with  the  restrictions  of  Federal 
employees'  political  privileges.  It  has  t)een  construed  by  the  Alt<-ir- 
ney  General '  as  applying  to  the  following  offlcers  and  employees, 
among  others.  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government: 

"1.  United  States  attorneys  and  marshals,  their  assistants  and 
deputies. 

"2.  Special  attorneys  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  8p)eclal 
assistants  to  the  Attorney  General. 

"3.  Temporary  employees,  substitute  employees,  and  per  diem  em- 
ployees, during  the  period  of  their  active  employment. 

"4.  Reserve  offlcers  of  the  United  States  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  during  the  period  of  their  active  duty. 

"5.  Purloughed  employees  and  employees  on  leave,  whether  with 
or  without  pay. 

"6.  Offlcers  and  employees  of  governmental  agencies  such  as  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

"7.  Offlcers  and  employees  occupying  administrative  and  super- 
visory positions  in  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  ' 

According  to  t^e  Attorney  General,  section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act  does 
not  apply  to  the  following: 

"1  Otncers  and  employees  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Ocvernmrnt,  including  uTretarlen  and  clr-rks  lo  Members  of  Con* 
gtfim  and  CMnKreflMl'nal  mmmttleos 

"2  OfDrera  and  employrm  nt  the  JudlriaJ  branch  of  tha  frdf^al 
Oovernment,  includinn  United  li'aUii  CommlMionora,  clerks  of 
Unitod  BiHtint  rouru,  rafereea  in  bankruptcy,  and  thrir  Mcreiartei, 
deputiiMi  and  rtfffks 

"8  Oflli-irr*  and  ••mploypcs  of  Hiute  and  to^al  env«'rnm»fits  evi»n 
Ihotiih  their  vtx)pUif lumni  involves  thi*  «Kp«rndiiur«  of  federal  fund* 

"4  feraons  who  are  retaln<«d  from  tim«»  to  time  to  p«»rform  apmlal 
aefvlcvs  on  a  fen  basis  and  who  lakn  no  uaih  of  office,  such  a*  f«e 
attomeya  inapertors  ftppruia<«ra.  and  manaaem''nl  broker*  for  iho 
Home  Owners  I^Min  Corporation  afid  appclal  fee  attorneys  for  llie 
Recoriai ruction  Flnanrj*  Corpora' Ir-n 

"t.  Persons  who  receive  benpfii  payments,  aurh  aa  n1d-)«ge  ntalat- 
•nee  and  unemployment  cnmpenaution  under  the  b<Tlal  8<Turny 
Act,  rural  rehabilitation  grants,  and  payments  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program 

"9    Retired  employpri." 

It  has  been  ruled  by  the  Attrrney  General  that  the  following 
act!  constitute  taking  an  "'active  part  In  political  management  or 
In  political  campaigns"  within  the  meaning  of  section  9  of  the 
Hatch  Act : 

"I    Holding  office  In  a  politics!  party  or  a  political  club. 

*"2.  Attending  p<jlitlcal  conventions  as  a  delcg.ite  Or  ult.Tnate 

"3.  Serving  on  committees  of  a  political  party  or  a  political  club. 

"4.  Distributing  buttons  or  printed  matter  In  suppxsrt  of  any 
candidate  or  party 

'"6  Serving  at  party  headquarters  or  as  watchers  at  the  polls, 
or  otherwise  assLstlng  a  party  or  candidate  In  any  primary  or  elec- 
tion campaign,  whether  or  not  Federal  offlcers  are  Involved 

"6.  Being  a  candidate  for  elective  office — Federal.  State,  or  local. 

"7.  Soliciting  funds  for  a  political  organization  or  campaign  fund  "' 

The  following  activities  are  not  considered  to  be  prohibited  by 
the  act; 

"1.  Holding  membership  In  a  political  organization  and  attend- 
ing Its  meetings  otherwise  than  as  an  officer  or  delegate. 

"2.  Participating  In  the  activities  of  civil  associations  and  educa- 
tional groups,  provided  the  activities  In  question  are  divorced  from 
the  campaigns  of  particular  candidates  cr  parties. 

"3.  Holding  a  State  or  local  office  (but  see  (6)  above)." 

It  Is  likely  that  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  will  eventually 
be  somewhat  more  broadly  consti-ued  to  correspond  v.lth  Inter- 
pretations of  the  existing  clvU-servlce  rule  prohibiting  political 
activities  on  the  part  of  Federal  employees  In  the  competitive 
service »  However,  it  Is  significant  that  In  Interpreting  provisions  of 
section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act  the  Attorney  General "  has  pointed  out 
that — 

"ClvU-servlce  employees  are  required  by  the  civil -service  rules 
to  confine  their  opinions  on  political  subjects  to  private  expression 
From  the  corresponding  provision  of  the  Hatch  law.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  word  privately'  was  omitted  Accordingly,  as  stated  by 
the  President  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  approving  the  Hatch 
bill,  non-clvll-servlce  employees  would  not  violate  the  act  "if  they 
should  merely  express  their  opinion  or  preference  publicly — orally 
by  radio,  or  In  writing — without  doing  so  as  part  of  an  orKanized 
political  campaign."  "* 


'Circular  No    3301  Issued  October  26.  1939. 

•A  detailed  statement  regarding  Interpretations  that  have  bem 
placed  upon  Federal  laws  and  the  civil  sen-lee  rules  In  this  matter 
has  been  prepared  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commls^loa 
and  Is  known  as  Political  Activity  and  Political  Assessments  of  Fed- 
eral Officeholders  and  Employees  (Perm  1236). 

•  Clrciilar  No.  3285  Issued  August  10,  1939.  ' 
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lamiMaoN  or  RCsrsKmans 

It  Is  proposed  by  many  to  extend  the  Hatch  Act  to  prohibit 
political  activities  of  State  and  local  go»eeminent  employees  p>aid 
In  whole  or  in  \mrt  from,  or  partldpaUng  In  the  expenditure  of, 
rr»nt»-ta-ald  from  the  Federal  Tnmnvy.  LeglaUaon  of  this  char- 
acter has  already  been  passed  by  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  The 
Social  Security  Board  has  already  inalsted  that  employees  In  the 
State  and  local  employment  security  and  pubUc  asistance  agencies 
under  the  Board's  sxipervtaion  shall  refrain  from  engaging  In  p>oiltl- 
eal  affairs.  As  a  correlative  provtaion  In  the  merit -system  plan  for 
State  agencies  as  evolved  by  the  Board  under  recent  Federal  legisla- 
tion requiring  such  agencies  to  adhere  to  merit-system  standards 
In  appolntmenta.  the  general  prohibitions  contemplated  in  the 
Hatch  Act  have  been  Invoked  by  tha  Board  to  cover  employeea  In 

these  agencies.  .     ^  

In  about  one-fourth  of  the  SUtca  prablbltions  against  one  oe 
another  form  of  political  activity  already  exist.  Agitation  for  addi- 
tional State  and  local  leglaUUon  similar  to  the  Hatch  Act  to  affect 
SUte  and  local  employees  has  been  atarted  In  many  States  and 
municipalities  Bills  to  compel  neotraUty  at  cl»U-aemce  employeea 
have  already  been  introduced  In  many  le^iaUturea  throughout  the 
country  These  efforts  will  undoubtedly  result  m  needed  legisla- 
tion to  contiol  the  extent  and  character  of  poUtical  activities  in 
which  SCaU  and  local  government  worfcers  may  engage.  This  legis- 
lation may  prrjve  to  be  one  Important  factor  encouraging  the  exten- 
tlon  of  merit  systems  to  ihoae  areaa  not  nam  covered  by  appreciate 
alvU-acrTioe  provisiona. 

rac  or  rouncAL  ooncxow 
The  uae  of  public  employee,  for  political  ptirpoaea  \n  not  »lwaya 
eonCned  to  the  patronage-mongera  and  tJ»«  unacnipulous  pollti- 
etans  The  apollsmrn  •  device  of  cotrdnf  clYll-aervlce  rmph-ycrs  to 
•ngaKe  in  pernic.oua  partisan  political  acttrttT,  from  securina  names 
on  runnmiuon  paperir  to  packtiif  if  pelllUl  m^un*  Pt»f«|,"[ 
MttfiM  aa  a.n»entwn  dafrgatea  or  OMkiiif  P^*»^"  "'T.PJ  *5 
«Meh«a  i«  often  ua«l  by  tha  "»^«n»«»"  M  weU.  ««>v  OKford 
Ihfuihot,  "puraai  of  ths  pum, '  waa  aewiMd  in  the  prtnaarr  0«"t  "» 
19M  tn  renneylvania  of  ha*m«  oearead  the  M*  •^P^"y.*^,^'^*tl 
a  atrong  stand  politically  in  bia  bataaU.  and  of  having    milked  tbe 

•UU  amployeoa  to  help  the  cauaa  of  muia."  *  

Even  the  lofty  r»rm*f-Ubof  Party  of  l«»noe«JU  la  •eeMmd  at 
having  asaesaed  public  empioyaaa  1  to  I  pafoant  of  tbair  pay  for  ttia 
poliilcal  war  ebrat.  and  of  having  perMtadad  tha  l»Ut«  employ**-  to 

toalp  get  out  the  vou  •  ^     _.     ,     . 

What  the  atateamen  of  leaaer  sUtura  are  wont  to  do  in  ••aeaalng 
clvil-aervice  employee*  for  political  contributions  and  coercing  par- 
iMan  Doliiical  activity  is  only  too  wall  known  A  few  remindera 
might  be  of  UJterest  A  former  chalmMO  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee  of  Cuyahoga  County.  Ohio,  waa  actually  moved  to  brir»g 

Wit  to  teat  the  lialliy  of  r-t «<**«»•  ^J^V^^^Lr^li^L"^  ^Whv; 
alonal  and  temporary  employeaa  in  ttoa  SUte  dvll  aervlce  Why? 
The  aUtua  of  committeeman  waa  partlcuUrly  important  to  the  Re- 
DObllcao  organlxation  because  of  the  underatandlng  that  only  com- 
mitteemen and  ward  leaders  would  be  recommended  and  retained 

'°A2Sirn£?u"agaln0t  SUte  employees  In  DUnola  by  the  Democratic 
organlaation.  known  as  The  lUlnotaana.  became  ao  widespread  that 
the  Union  League  CTub  of  Chicago  and  aome  of  the  civic  orgsnl- 
aatlons  were  forced  to  bring  suit  acalnst  the  offenders.  ^The  prac- 
tice of  "pay  up.  get  out  and  work,  or  else."  according  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (January  17.  1940),  was  applied  equally  to  the  exempt  and 
competiUve  class  employees  "'  The  Loyalty  Club  of  Michigan  offlce- 
noltters  in  Detroit  served  notice  on  its  foUowers  in  U^e  club  to  get 
out  the  vote  for  the  party  or  lose  their  Jobs'  Employee.^  were 
coerced  Into  the  most  pernicious  kind  of  political  activity.  Including 
driving  trucks  and  cars  around  town  at  night  with  campaign  plac- 
ards Mid  tacking  up  political  poeters.  all  at  the  employees'  own 
exuense  In  another  State  public  en^?loyees  were  required  to  ring 
doorbells  make  prUtical  speeches,  and  distribute  petitions  In  Ucu  of 
making  cash  conlributlona.  Later,  when  an  Investigation  ensued, 
tbe  employees  testified  their  poUUcal  work  was  "voluntary." 

Political  assessments  continue  to  exist  largely  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  evidence  against  the  offenders.  Those  who 
are  generally  involved  in  the  transaction  are  either  protected  by 
their  poUllcal  friends  in  power  on  whoee  behalf  they  have  acted, 
or  the  victims  are  importuned  or  Intimidated  As  a  result  un- 
scrupulous politicians  are  emboldened  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
exploitation.  Tbe  step  from  financial  compulsion  to  requiring 
pollOcal  service  by  employees  is  a  relatively  short  one.  Often 
the  temptation  lo  an  employee  to  contribute  in  terms  of  political 
aervlce  Instead  of  cash  Is  too  UiviUng  to  resist.  ThreaU  and  In- 
timidation acalnst  thoee  unable  to  meet  the  financial  obligation 
makes  resistance  to  temptation  very  weak. 

ENCROACHMENT    ON    ClVli.    UBKRTIES? 

It  Is  argued  by  some  political  scientists  that  by  restricting  the 
political  privileges  of  public  employees  we  are  not  only  interfer- 
ing with  their  civil  liberties,  but  are  eUminatlng  from  our  public 

'  Editorial.  New  York  Times.  June  1.  1»34. 

•Duluth  News  Tribune,  February  4.  1935. 

•ClevelarKl  Plain  Dealer,  February  2.  1939. 

i»FGr  an  interesting  report  of  aa  InvesUgation  by  a  clvll-serv.ce 
commission  of  the  enforcement  aee  the  Report  of  the  lUmols  SUte 
Civil  Bervice  Commiaslon.  November  16,  1839. 


forums  an  entire  claaa  of  citHsena  who  are  In  the  most  advanU- 
geous  positions  to  bring  the  facU  of  governmental  affairs  to  pubUc 
attention.  They  contend  that  public  employee*  ai-e  beat  equipped 
to  help  the  public  Interpret  political  issuea  affecting  our  Govern- 
ment and  appraise  and  evaluaU  the  Interest  aiKi  competence  of 
candldatee  for  political  oflVoe  in  the  light  of  these  political  lasuea. 
There  Is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  said  for  this  point  of  view.  The 
partial  dlafranchiaement  that  reatrlcUona  on  political  prlvUeges 
of  public  employees  enUUs  If  extended  to  all  public  employeea 
today  would  affect  approximately  3.700.000  peraons  throughout  the 
Nation.  In  another  generation  continued  expansion  of  govern- 
mental activities  might  poasibly  extoid  such  restrictloiis  to  a 
public  aervlce  considerably  larger  than  that  of  today.  How  aori- 
ously  would  such  partial  disfranchisement  affect  our  political  and 
social  lives?  ,     , 

Many  leaders  of  the  clvil-eervlce  employee  groups  are  gentilnely 
of  the  oplnioo  that  the  Hatch  Act  seriously  abridges  the  inherent 
cltlien  righU  of  civil  employees.  Others  pretend  to  be  greatty 
offended  by  this  denial  of  equal  righto  of  ctlrenahlp  because  it 
interferes  with  their  own  game  of  ezploiUtlon  of  the  civil  service 
for  selfish  purposes.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  rank 
and  file  of  puWic  employeea  have  any  serious  objection  to  such 
restraints.  Most  of  them  welcome  the  law  privately,  although  for 
strategic  reasons  they  appear  pubhcly  to  be  against  such  restrlc- 
tlons.  Take,  for  example,  the  experience  In  New  York  City  with 
the  new  law  againat  employee  contributiona  to  political  campalgria. 
When  the  provision  waa  first  propoaed  in  the  new  charter  a  few 
years  ago  the  employees  were  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  upon  their 
polltian  rights  aa  dUaena.  In  reality  the  employees  supported 
the  law  at  the  polls  largely  because  of  tha  new  freedom  tb«  new 
charter  held  mit  to  them.  Today  none  of  the  employees  in  Hew 
York  City  sheds  uars  over  his  legal  inability  to  make  oampalgn 
onntrlbutlons  U>  polltiral  war  ch«iU.  The  same  reaction  will  tan- 
doubtedly  follow  th#'  application  of  tha  Hatch  Act. 

It  is  aigniiicant  that  nnthif  the  National  Fadarailon  of  Fadaral 
Employawi  nor  the  Amsrican  radaration  of  Ooiwrmmrnl  IroployMrc 
uptxwad  the  Mauh  Act  iMittm  C  llt«rward,  pranldant  of  the  forotaff 
orgatiiMitton,  ustlfted  soma  years  ago  before  tits  Commission  of 
Inquiry  on  Public  Iter  vies  l*s»aonnal ;  .   ^     .. 

'I  am  not  In  favor  of  unrrstrtctad  political  activity.  I  dont 
Uilnk  that  people  who  are  permiitad  to  enter  on  a  Ufa  earaer  aa 
public  employeea  should  get  right  out  actively  and  Uka  laadlfiff 
parts  In  purely  pollUcal  mattera.  But  here  U  the  aort  tft  sttuatlon 
that  we  have.  We  have  reatrlctlve  sututea  prohibiting  political 
activities  of  Federal  employeea  within  the  compatlttve  ciasalflad 
services.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  defend  thamsalvea.  and 
nobody  haa  deferuled  them  except  their  own  organization." 

"All  through  the  public  aervlce.  not  only  policy-making  poaitiona 
but  comparaUveiy  minor  poaitiona  are  political.  It  U  possible  to 
find  right  m  the  same  ofBcc  people  doing  very  much  the  same  work; 
one.  a  political  appointee,  can  and  does  very  freely  Indxilge  In  politi- 
cal activity,  and  when  the  party  for  which  he  U  working  la  in  power 
he  movea  forward  much  more  rapidly  than  the  person  right  acroas 
the  table  who  is  in  the  competitive  classified  aervtce  and  henoe 
restricted." 

Not  a  few  Ideal  IsU  and  theorists  argue  that  we  have  long  ago 
passed  from  tbe  "police  state"  to  the  "service  state";  that  with  the 
virtual  elimination  of  the  patronage  system  m  the  United  SUtes. 
the  new  concept  of  governmenUl  responsibility  under  om-  denaoc- 
racy.  and  the  high  educational  sUndlng  of  our  preaent  dUzenry 
with  Ito  keen.  Intelligent  interest  In  governmental  affairs,  we  no 
longer  need  have  any  concern  over  neutrality  of  our  civil  service. 
They  pwlnt  out  that  In  a  "service  sUte"  the  merit  system  l>ecomes 
a  natural  and  compelling  Influence  In  administration  of  government; 
ergo  there  Is  Impelling  need  for  thoee  in  the  "eervlce  sUte"  to  In- 
form and  educate  the  public  as  to  the  evaluation  of  poUtical  and 
economic  Issues  and  appraise  our  political  candidates  for  responsible 
public  management.  In  time  this  theory  may  prove  Itself,  but 
Judged  in  the  cold  light  of  long  experience,  fortified  by  recent 
developments,  this  sophomoric  philosophy  appears  to  be  no  more 
than  wishful  thinking. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  some  that  In  Sweden  we  have  an  excellent 
example  of  the  proper  relationship  between  the  state  and  lU  em- 
plovees  a  "democratic"  government  where  Ito  employees  are  unre- 
stricted in  their  pollUcal  privileges,  and  where  the  experiment  has 
OTOved  eminently  successful.  There  dvU-eervlce  employees  are 
permitted  to  hold  other  public  offices,  national  and  local,  and  even 
hold  seats  In  the  national  legislature.  This  was  also  the  practice 
for  some  Ume  under  the  late  German  Republic  where  a  considerable 
number  of  seats  In  the  RelchsUg  was  held  by  clvll-acrvloe  em- 
ployees In  France  also  the  ctvU-servlce  employeea  are  unrestricted 
in  their  political  activity;  but  there  the  experiment  haa  not  been  an 
overwhelming  success. 

In  comparing  tbe  situation  In  Sweden  with  the  conditions  m 
the  United  States,  we  must  not  overlook  the  Inherent  dlssimUarlUes 
of  our  pollUcal  party  8>Btem  of  government;  nor  should  we  lose  sight 
of  the  absence  of  any  spoils  system  In  Sweden  comparable  to  ours. 
Unfortunately  our  particular  two-party  system  has  encouraged  the 
natronage  system  as  a  necessary  concomlUnt  of  our  pollUcal  organl- 
zatlon«=  That  In  Itself  has  militated  against  granting  the  right  to 
unrestricted  poUtical  activity  to  our  public  employees.  Even  the 
Weimar  constitution  of  Germany,  possibly  anticipating  the  Inevi- 
table rise  of  the  paUonage  system  In  the  new  republic.  In  splU  of 
I    absence  of  restrictions  against  poUUcal  acUvlty.of  public  employeea. 
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found  It  nfceviary  to  proclaim  that  "civil  ■ervants  are  the  aervants  of 
the  whole  community,  not  of  a  party  "     (Article  130  )" 

The  urgent  necwuuy  for  political  neutrality  of  the  civil  Rcrvlco 
In  a  democracy  inch  aa  oun  wber«  changes  in  our  political  com- 
plrxion  are  often  kaleidoacoplc  and  result  In  a  "procewlon  of  cas- 
uals." has  been  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Herman  Finer  In  his  Theory 
nnd  Practice  of  Modern  Oovermnent,  where  he  states: 

"Whauvrr  ihe  changes  In  th«  political  constellation,  however 
violent  lU  revolutions,  the  State,  which  Is  certainly  regularity, 
order,  must  continue.  It  must  not  cease;  cessation  u  mortal  The 
instrument  of  continuity  of  services,  which  ex  hypothesl  are  vital. 
Is  the  clvtl  service.  Conceive  the  social  and  economic  loss  In  mod- 
ern England  or  Germany  or  the  United  SUtes  of  America  If  the 
administrative  servicea  were  the  sport  of  political  parties,  the  waste 
ut  organization,  technique,  expertness,  professional  zeal,  and  the 
adaptation  which  comes  of  years  of  regular  and  uninterrupted  devo- 
tion to  duties.  All  parties  In  the  State  must  be  sure  of  a  highly 
efficient  Instrument,  however  diverse  their  policies,  for  no  policy  is 
worth  the  paper  It  Is  written  on  unless  there  Is  an  executive  force 
behind  It.  Parties  may  differ  on  all  things,  but  one  thing  Is  their 
common  desire — power  when  they  are  m  office,  and  such  power  Is 
executive  power.  Our  chief  hope  that  political  ministers  and  a  help- 
less public  will  be  prepared  to  learn  from  real  science,  resides  In  the 
flawless  impartiality  of  their  experts;  and  only  the  fact  will  create 
the  confidence.'^ 

Prof.  Harold  J.  Laskl  t>elieve8  that  "the  surest  road  to  maximizing 
the  neutrality  of  the  civil  service"  is  to  debar  civil  servants  from 
a  political  career,  for  "the  knowledge  that  this  road  Is  debarred  to 
them  Is  vital  not  only  to  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  service  but  also 
to  the  freedom  from  political  Influence  on  its  habits."  '■" 

One  interesting  question  that  came  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Civil  Service  in  England  In  1910  was  the  necessity  or  desira- 
bility of  placing  any  restriction  upon  the  jwhtlcal  activity  of  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  service.  The  commission  had  no  hesitancy  In  ex- 
pressing the  view  that  complete  liberty  of  political  action  for  civll- 
servtce  employees  "would  Inevitably  result  In  frequent  conflicts  be- 
tween the  desires  and  Interests  of  the  officer  as  a  citizen  and  his 
duty  as  an  official,  and  that  such  conflicts  could  not  fail  to  have 
disastrous  efTect  on  the  morale  of  the  public  service."  The  com- 
mis.«lr)n  was  fearftil  that  removal  of  restrictions  against  such  po- 
litical activity  might  result  in  the  publics  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  Impartiality  of  the  civil  service,  and  ministers  might  cease  to 
believe  that  their  sutx)rdinates  were  really  giving  them  faithful 
support  in  carrying  out  their  political  policies.  The  commission 
summed  up  Its  beliefs  In  the  following  manner: 

"If  this  were  so.  the  system  of  recruitment  by  open  competition 
would  prove  but  a  frail  barrier  against  ministerial  patronage  In  all 
but  the  earlier  years  of  service;  the  civil  service  woiiid  cease  to  be 
in  fact  an  Impartial  nonpolitlcal  body,  capable  of  loyal  service  to 
all  ministers  and  parties  alike;  the  change  would  soon  affect  the 
public  estimation  of  the  service,  and  the  result  would  be  destructive 
of  what  undoubtedly  is  at  present  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
of  our  administrative  system  and  one  of  the  most  honorable  tradi- 
tions of  our  public  life."  " 

We  need  not  go  to  England  for  practical  observ-atlons  on  the  In- 
herent difficulties  of  permitting  uncontrolled  participation  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  In  the  put)lic  service.  The  writings  of  Amer- 
ican scholars,  officials,  and  publicists  are  replete  with  remarlis  on 
this  .subject.  Some  of  these  have  heen  Included  In  previous  para- 
graphs. Space  does  not  permit  recounting  them  In  detail.  The 
argument  against  permitting  political  activity  among  public  em- 
ployees was  copently  expressed  in  the  following  words  by  Theodore 
Rdosevelt  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  Slates  Civil  Service 
Commission: 

"A  man  in  the  classified  service  has  an  entire  right  to  vote  as  he 
pleases,  and  to  express  privately  his  opinions  on  all  political  sub- 
jects, but  he  should  not  take  any  active  part  In  political  manage- 
ment or  in  political  campaigns,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that 
a  Judge,  an  Army  officer,  a  Regular  soldier,  or  a  policeman  Is  barred 
Irom  taking  such  active  part." 

Only  recently  one  of  our  most  prominent  publicists  and  political 
observers.  William  Allen  White,  in  commenting  on  the  extension  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  wrote: 

"Any  law  that  curtails  the  power  of  men  in  office  to  hold  them  in 
their  Jobs  by  political  manipulation  Is  a  good  law  for  taxpayers. 
Also  It  Is  a  good  law  for  fundamental  democracy.  •  •  •  It  Is  a 
bill  to  make  a  law  long  overdue.  It  is  a  righteous  principle  and  it 
should  have  the  support  of  all  good  citizens."  '» 

Senator  Morxis  Sheppakd.  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Cam- 
paign Expenditures  Commltt<'e.  was  reported  '•  as  having  made  the 
following  terse  statement  as  the  result  of  an  Investigation  In  which 
he  paruclpated  In  1938: 

■Government  employees  are  working  for  the  whole  people,  whom 
they    are   supposed   to   serve    Impartially.     If    they    are    politically 


"  Carl  J.  Prlcdrlch.  the  German  and  Prussian  Civil  Service,  in  the 
Civil  Service  in  the  Modern  State,  p.  396. 

"  Volume  n.  p    1398. 

"  Harold  J.  Laskl.  the  British  Civil  Service,  In  the  Tale  Law  Re- 
view. December  1936.  pp.  340.  349. 

»*  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Serilce, 
Cmd.  7338  (1914).  p.  97. 

'» Editorial.  Bmporia  Oaactte.  January  20.  1940. 

••  Washlnston  Post.  Avjgust  22,  193a. 


active,  they  are  taking  time  from  the  efficient  performance  of 
the:r  Job." 

The  right  of  public  employees  to  engage  In  partisan  political 
activity  on  the  sama  basU  as  is  accorded  to  all  other  citizens  li 
a  matter  that  may  not  be  dismissed  too  lightly.  As  has  been 
r.tated.  many  sincerely  believe  that  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  exclude  from  participation  In  otir  "democratic  system"  such  "a 
large  percenuge  of  our  best'lnformed  voting  poptilatlon."  Others 
fear  that  It  may  be  an  infringement  upon  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  clvil-servlce  employees  Indeed,  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  was 
reported  to  have  threatened  to  institute  proceedings  In  the  cotorte 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Hatch  Act  as  violating  the  civil 
rights  of  public  employees.  One  dlslngenuotis  State  attorney  gen- 
eral has  held  that  any  ban  on  political  activity  by  Bute  employees 
would  violate  a  provision  in  the  State  constitution,  which  prohibits 
an  employee  from  being  discharged  "for  religious  or  political 
reasons  " 

But  the  more  serloiis-mlnded  and  better  Informed  have  posed  the 
question  as  to  Just  how  far  we  ought  to  go  in  sanctioning  pro- 
hibitory measures  against  employee  participation  in  politics.  One 
prominent  political  scientist,  E.  A.  Cottrell.  of  Stanford  University, 
stated  the  problem  briefly: 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  draw  a  proper  line  between  what  we 
might  call  the  employee's  Indlvldurl  activity  as  a  citizen  and  his 
activity  for  superiors  or  for  those  in  office  whom  he  would  like 
to  favor,  or  those  running  for  office.  When  we  think  of  the 
tremendous  percentage  of  persons  in  this  cotuitry  who  are  now  on 
some  form  of  public  salary  or  grant  or  pension,  and  see  the 
tremendous  power  which  they  may  exercise  at  the  polls.  I  think  wo 
have  to  consider  whether  some  measure  cannot  t>e  taken  to  limit 
the  so-called  political  activities  of  this  group." 

PROBLEM    OF    INTiXPRETATION 

,  In  seeking  to  abridge  the  political  activity  of  public  employees. 
■^Bome  legislatures  undoubtedly  will  go  to  extremes.  Little  distinc- 
tion, it  is  feared,  will  be  made  between  the  right  of  employee 
groups  to  support  or  oppose  issues  In  which  they  may  be  directly 
and  vitally  concerned  and  their  support  of  or  opposition  to  a 
particular  candidate  deliberately  opposing  or  favoring  their  cause. 
The  Issue  may  not  directly,  or  even  indirectly.  Involve  the  political 
party  Itself.     How  is  the  distinction  to  be  made? 

Equally  dlfBcult  will  be  the  problem  of  distinguishing  between 
public  expression  of  employee  attitudes  on  nonpartisan  policies  by 
responsible  representatives  of  the  employee  organizations  and 
prohibited  political  activity.  Where  does  the  former  end  and  the 
latter  begin? 

Like  all  general  restrictive  laws,  statutory  restraints  against  po- 
litical activity  require  for  their  proper  enforcement  Intelligent  In- 
terpretation and  application.  Here  even  more  so  than  usual,  for 
Involved  In  the  administration  of  the  law  are  the  po.'^slble  In- 
fringements on  the  personal  liberties  of  the  clvll-servlce  employees. 
One  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  real  Intent  and  purpose  of  these 
restrictive  laws  Essentially  they  are  designed  to  cuitt  offensive, 
obnoxious,  and  pernicious  activities  of  employees  so  as  to  make 
our  civil  service  as  neutral,  nonpartisan,  and  impartial  as  possible 
under  a  democracy  These  laws  were  never  Intended  to  place  th9 
employees  in  a  political  strait  Jacket.  The  tendency  has  some- 
times t)een  to  attempt  to  restrain  the  activities  of  emploveea  be- 
yond reasonable  tjcunrls.  overlooking  the  real  purpo.se  of  the  law. 
Realism  and  practical  sense  must  be  Injected  Into  the  administra- 
tion of  these  laws  The  difficulty  arises,  of  course.  In  attempting 
to  draw  the  line  between  permissible  activities  and  what  consti- 
tutes offensive  partisan  activities.  A  few  general  principles  would 
need  to  be  observed,  however,  if  these  restrictive  laws  are  to  be 
properly  applied 

There  should  be  clear  distinction  made  of  the  right  of  employ- 
ees to  participate  In  political  activities  which  are  patently  non- 
partisan in  ch-aractcr.  and  which  do  not  directly  affect  or  Influence 
the  election  of  any  particular  party  candidate  Active  participa- 
tion l:i  discussions  relating  to  public  l.ssues  referred  to  the  el'-c- 
torate.  such  as  proportional  representation,  the  city-manager  plan, 
the  merit-system  laws,  bond  Issues,  and  constitutional  amendments 
generally,  should  not  be  included  In  such  restraints.  While  some  of 
these  Issues  might  be  Indirectly  Involved  in  the  election  of  a  politi- 
cal candidate,  nevertheless  It  Is  better  that  the  employees  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  political  privileges  In  connection  with  these 
public  Lssues  which  affect  them  In  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
citizens,  than  to  preclude  them  for  fear  of  some  abuse  In  rare 
Instances  will  we  be  running  the  risk  of  such  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  em.ployres  tending  toward  really  offensive  partisan  po- 
litical activity  In  any  event,  the  Importance  of  having  their  Intel- 
ligent participation  Is  worth  the  minor  risk  involved. 

Certainly  these  prohibitory  laws  should  not  be  so  literally  con- 
strued as  to  lead  to  absurdity. 

One  m:ght  appreciate  the  literal  InterpretaUon  by  the  courts  of 
these  restrictive  laws,  but  hardly  the  perspicacity  of  some  courts  In 
straining  the  Intent  and  primary  purposes  of  these  laws  An  Illus- 
tration m  point  Is  the  late  ruling  of  an  Ohio  common  pleas  court 
(July  25.  1939)  wherein  the  court  ruled  that  classified  clvll-serv'ce 
employees  may  not  take  part  in  a  campaign  for  or  against  any  Issue 
to  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  Cleveland  law  de- 
partment had  ruled  that  c;ty  employees  could  take  part  In  a  cam- 
paign for  tax  levies,  bond  issues,  charter  amendments  involving 
the  raising  of  tax  funds,  but  could  not.  however,  take  part  In  a 
campaign  fox  a  charter  amendment  Involvmg  the  civll-servlce   or 
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Enslon  lesues.  The  case  grew  out  of  protests  by  the  Civil  Service 
aployees"  Association  against  the  practice  of  coercing  employees 
In  the  city  departments  to  obtain  signatures  on  pledge  cards  for 
tbe  tax-Iery  referendum.  The  action  was  InsUtutcd  by  the  Cltl- 
■ens  League  of  Cleveland,  which  for  long  had  contended  agaluAt 
employee  participation  In  any  form  of  political  activity.  In  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  denying  the  right  of  public  employees  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  tax-levy  campaign  In  any  form  whatever,  the  court 
resorted  to  literal  mterpreUUon  of  the  words  "political"  and  "cam- 
j>algn  "    The  court  stated: 

"Pohtlcal  campaigns  may  Involve  lames  other  than  that  of  the 
election  of  public  officials  and  political  organizations  are  frequently 
formed  In  the  Interest  of  issues  and  not  office  seekers.  The  words 
•re  not  used  In  any  unusual  sense  but  have  ascribed  to  them  their 
ordinary  meaning." 

The  court  then  discusses  with  meticulous  care  and  at  conrtd- 
erable  length  the  dictionary  meaning  of  the  words  "political"  and 
"campaign,"  Including  Webster  and  Bouvler,  and  then  proceeds  as 
follows : 

"From  these  definitions  there  can  be  but  one  result  In  giving 
the  correct  Interpretation  to  the  words  "political  camp)algn.'  A 
political  campaign  Is  any  concerted  effort  to  Influence  citizens  to 
act  In  the  exercise  of  their  right  of  franchise  In  favor  or  against  a 
candidate  for  public  office  or  a  person  seeking  public  office,  or 
for  or  against  any  public  question  which  by  law  Is  to  be  determined 
by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

"Whether  or  not  one  In  the  daaslfled  service  Is  engaged  in  a 
political  ca^npalgn  Is  to  be  determined  w-lth  respect  to  what  he 
does  in  supporting  or  attempting  to  defeat  any  candidate  for 
public  office  or  a  political  Issue  as  herein  defined.  A  classified 
service  employee  does  not  by  accepting  such  emplo3rment  waive 
hU  right  of  franchise  or  the  right  in  a  proper  manner  to  express 
his  views  up)on  candidates  or  Issues,  but  he  does  among  other 
things  waive  the  right  to  take  part  In,  or  conduct  a  political 
campaign  It  would  be  Impossible  to  set  forth  every  set  of  facts 
that  would  constitute  the  conduct  thus  prohibited.  All  that  can 
be  done  Is  to  set  forth  the  rule  by  which  his  conduct  will  be 
determined  as  follows: 

••  'One  Is  engaged  In  a  political  campaign  when  he  either  by 
himself  or  by  Joining  with  others  makes  a  concerted  or  systematic 
effort  to  Influence  others  In  their  exercise  of  the  right  of  fran- 
chise in  favor  of  or  against  either  a  candidate  fdr  public  office 
or  any  issue  to  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  people."  " 

This  strict  Interpretation  of  the  pollllcal-actlvlty-restrlction  law 
may  be  edifying,  but  it  docs  not  view  the  problem  with  realism  or 
practicality  In  the  light  of  the  real  Intent  and  purpose  of  these 
restraining  laws  which  have  as  their  ultimate  motive  the  prohibi- 
tion of  pernicious  partisan  activity  against  party  candidates. 

A  more  practical  viewpoint  is  that  expressed  by  the  California 
State  Personnel  Board  In  construing  the  CaUfornla  law  prohibit- 
ing political  activity  of  State  employees.  The  opinion  was  handed 
down  as  the  result  of  a  question  raised  by  the  California  State 
Employees'  Association  prior  to  the  special  election  of  November 
7.  1939.  The  t>oerd's  opinion,  which  appeared  In  the  form  of  a 
resolution,  related  only  to  measinres  or  Issues  to  be  submitted  at 
the  special  election,  and  did  not  refer  to  any  of  the  candidates. 
The  resolution  read  In  part: 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  board  that  all  Slate  civil-service  em- 
ployees have  the  right  to  participate  to  the  campaigns  for  and 
against  the  measures  to  be  voted  on  at  the  November  7,  1939.  spe- 
cial election,  and  such  participation  is  not  In  violation  of  the 
State  Civil  Service  Act.  and  In  particular  that  part  relating  to 
•Improper  political  activity,'  nor  any  other  provision  of  the  State 
constitution  or  State  statutes:  Provided,  however.  That  such  par- 
ticipation shall  not  Involve  State  time,  the  prestige  and  power  of 
the  employee's  position,  or  the  use  of  State  facilities." 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr..  In  1934  issued 
a  new  regulation  forbidding  Treasury  workers  to  engage  In  partisan 
political  activity,  which  would  seem  to  go  as  far  as  practicality  per- 
mits.   Employees  of  the  Treasury  were  denied  the  right — 

"1.  To  hold  any  other  public  or  political  office. 

"2.  To  become  a  candidate  for  a  p<dltlcal  office. 

"3.  To  be  a  member  or  officer  of  any  offlclaa  committee  of  a  polit- 
ical party,  or  of  any  other  committee  that  solicits  funds  for  politi- 
cal purposes. 

"4.  To  own.  edit,  or  manage  a  poIlUcal  publication. 

"5.  To  display  such  obtrusive  partisanship  as  to  cause  public 
scandal. 

"6    To  attempt  to  manipulate  party  primaries  or  conventions. 

"7.  To  use  his  position  to  bring  about  his  selection  as  a  delegate 
to  conventions. 

"8.  To  act  as  chairman  of  a  political  convention. 

"9.  To  assume  the  active  conduct  of  a  political  campaign." 

If  these  restrictive  laws  are  not  to  fall  Into  public  disfavor  and 
become  inoperative  and  unenforceable,  they  must  be  administered 
With  common  sense  and  sound  discretion.  They  must  be  applied 
with  as  little  Impingement  on  the  clvU  rights  of  pubUc  employees 
as  the  spirit  of  theit;  laws  will  permit.  These  problems  are  not  easy 
of  solution,  and  the  line  may  be  difficult  to  draw.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  both  prudence  and  practicality  will  largely  contribute 
to  and  determine  the  solution.  So  long  as  the  actions  of  the  em- 
ployees or  their  represenUtlves  are  not  offensive  to  the  public;  so 
long  as  employees  can  JusUfy  concerted  action  because  the  Issue 
Involved  peculiarly   and  directly   affects  their   Interest;    so  long   as 


their  participation  does  not  become  p«!rnlclou»  and  obtrusive.  th» 
public  will  probably  pay  little  attention  to  them.  But  like  moet 
disciplinary  laws,  the  extent  to  which  the  Hatch  Act  will  be  enforced 
win  in  the  long  run  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  pubhc.  Thla,  in 
txirn.  will  depend  on  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the  employees  as 
well  as  the  sagacity  and  good  faith  of  the  politicians. 

In  discussions  of  this  whole  subject  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  Inherent  political  rights  and  privileges  of  employees. 
Unfortunately  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  public.  The  public  Is  obviously  Interested  In  having 
thr  employee  do  his  work  well:  in  having  the  employee  give  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  public  service,  not  to  taslts  designed  solely  to 
benefit  political  organizations.  Our  taxpayers  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  enthusiastic  over  paying  employees  for  political  8er\-lce, 
rather  than  for  public  falthftilness.  Nor  would  the  public  be  en- 
thralled by  the  spectacle  of  officers  and  employees  In  the  public 
service  wrangling  among  themselves  in  political  factional  fights, 
party  conventions  controlled  by  public  officeholders,  and  political 
clubhouses  run  by  public  employees.  Moreover,  from  the  public 
employee's  point  of  view,  undue  political  activity  Invites  political 
reprisals  and  results  In  friction  and  hardship  to  the  employee  himself. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  legitimate  activities  of  public  employees 
will  suffer  under  laws  such  as  the  Hatch  Act.  Such  laws  will 
hardly  be  construed  or  applied  as  prohibiting  organized  employees 
from  protecting  their  rights  or  Interests  in  matters  directly  afTect- 
Ing  their  own  working  conditions,  grievances,  and  general  welfare. 
If  this  may  be  viewed  as  wishful  thinking  or  Implied  winking  at 
strict  and  rigid  legalistic  Interpretation  and  construction  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  let  us  be  reminded  that  even  In  application  of  law 
there  Is  still  practicality  and  wisdom. 

The  validity  of  laws  restrlctmg  public  employees  from  engaging 
In  undue  political  activity  or  making  contrlbutlon-s  to  political- 
party  campaign  funds  has  often  been  attacked  by  the  unin- 
formed. They  fall  to  appreciate  that  the  rules  against  political 
activity  are  not  discriminatory  In  a  legal  sense;  that  they  affect 
equally  all  persons  within  the  classification  of  public  employees. 
These  laws  do  not  deprive  the  employees  of  "fundamental"  right*. 
They  leave  the  employee  free  to  vote  as  he  pleases  luid  to  express 

his  Views  privately.  They  do.  however,  prevent  persons  while  to 
the  service  of  the  Government  from  using  their  official  positions 
and  money  contributed  by  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  any 
[>olitlcal  party. 

A'l'l  1 1  ODE     OF     THX     COUaTS 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  validity  of  legislation  prohibit- 
ing political  activity  or  political  contributions  on  the  part  of 
public  employees,  whether  elected,  appointed  politically,  or  serving 
as  a  result  of  competitive  tests.  The  i  Ight  of  the  Congress  or  the 
State  legislatures  to  provide  any  reasonable  restrictions  on  the 
activities  of  public  employees.  Including  prohibitions  against  pwllt- 
Ical  activity,  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  courts.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  j)ower  of  the  (Congress 
to  prescrllje  rules  of  conduct  for  officials  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  (United  States  v.  Wurzbach,  280  U.  S.  396) .  As 
long  ago  as  Ex  parte  Curtis  (106  U.  S.  371)  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  provide  any  reasonable  condltlorvs  for  public  employment  was 
clearly  recognized  by  the  Court.  The  right  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures similarly  to  prescribe  conditions  for  employment  by  the 
State  has  been  upheld  {AtkiTis  v.  The  State  of  Kan&as.  191  U.  S. 
207;  People  v.  MoCuUough.  254  lU.  1,  98  N.  E.  156;  McAuliffe  V. 
Mayor  of  New  Bedford.  165  Mass.  116,  29  N.  E.  617;  Gianatasio  ▼. 
Kaplan.  257  N.  Y.  531). 

The  issue  of  prohibiting  political  activity  of  employees  of  the 
State  was  squarely  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  in 
1931  In  the  case  of  Stotoe  v.  Ryan  {296  Pac.  857),  where  the  court 
upheld  the  action  of  the  clvll-servlce  commission  of  Multnomah 
County  (Portland)  In  removing  an  employee  from  office  for  vio- 
lating the  State  law  prohibiting  employees  from  engaging  In 
political  activity.  It  was  urged  upon  the  court  that  such  pro- 
hibitory statute  was  unconstitutional,  as  It  deprived  the  em- 
ployee of  certain  rlghta  as  a  citizen  ol  the  State.  It  wa«  attacked 
also  as  invalid  class  legislation,  and  repugnant  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Oregon  court 
sustained  the  power  of  the  State  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of 
service  and  the  rules  of  conduct  for  its  officers  and  employees  to 
the  extent  that  it  may  become  necessary  to  promote  efficiency 
and  integrity  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  proper  discipline 
in   the   public   service. 

Many  politicians  would  rather  play  politics  than  serve  the 
public.  This  Is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  so  many 
public  employees  who.  since  the  enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their  regular  governmental  positions 
to  serve  their  political  organizations.  Such  martyrdom  is  Inspir- 
ing and  significant.  Such  undying  loyalty  is  almost  to  be  admired. 
But  is  not  this  blind  loyalty  to  partls-anship  the  gravest  danger  to 
a  democracy  when  Imparted  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  civil  service, 
either  through  political  coercion  or  misguided  zeal  for  a  political 
cause?  Loyalty  In  the  civil  employee  should  mean  allegiance 
solely  to  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  not  to  a  partisan  political 
organization.  What  we  need  most  of  all  to  our  democracy  Is  an 
Impartial,  disinterested,  and  detached  public  service — one  that 
represents  the  people's  civil  service,  not  the  service  of  the  political 
party  In  power.  Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  the  Government 
service    today,    with    the    new    social    agencies    created    under    the 
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welfare  and  economic  programs  during  the  last  decade,  calls  more 
than   ever   for  Impartial   administration   of   these   agenclea.     The 


Labor,  which  for  a  time  looked  askance  at  vocational  training. 
Is  keenly  Interested  now  in  setting  up  standards  of  apprenticeship 
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long  active  In  New  England  council,  to  serve  as  one  of  two  rep- 
resentatives  of   management   on  the   Federal   Committee  on  Ap- 


Congress  should  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  proceeding 

further. 
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welfare  and  economic  pro^amii  during  the  last  decade,  calla  more 
than  ever  for  Impartial  administration  of  these  agenclea.  The 
elimination  of  undue  political  activity  on  the  part  of  public 
•mployeea  has  now  become  imperative. 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  RISK 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  16.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  SANDAGER.  OP  RHODE  ISLAND 


Mr.  RISK.  Mr.  Sp<?alcer,  i  nder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  an  address  delivered  by  my  colleague  the 
(rentleman  from  Rhode  Islanc^  (Mr.  Sandager]  on  April  2.  be- 
fore the  Rotary  Club  of  Providence,  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  that  city,  as  follows: 

Unemployment  is  genemlly  recognized  as  the  Nation's  No.  1 
economic  problem.  Its  seriousness  Is  augmented  with  every  school 
gradu.<»tlon  in  June,  when  about  600.000  young  job  hunters  pour 
Into  the  labor  market.  With  the  deepenjng  and  widening  of  the 
depression  has  come  a  realization  on  the  part  of  leaders  In  educa- 
tion. Government,  and  Industry  that  some  practical  steps  must 
be  taken,  not  only  to  attempt  to  provide  occupational  careers  for 
the  youth  of  Am?rlca,  but  to  check  and  control  the  general  Jobless 
tide. 

That  Is  why  vocational  guidance  and  a  practical  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship is  attracting  such  widespread  attentlcn;  that  Is  why 
the  employers,  the  trades-unions,  and  the  schools  are  Joining  hands 
with  the  States  and  th»  Federal  Government  In  practical  applica- 
tion of  remedies  to  meet  the  situation. 

When  one  realizes  that,  according  to  the  last  available  figures 
<t7nemployment  Census  of  November  1937),  there  were  3.900.000 
ycurg  people  between  the  ages  of  19  to  24  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work,  the  enormity  of  the  task  of  getting  Jobs  for  them  becomes 
apparent.  That  young  imrmployed  army,  which  does  not  Include 
part -time  workers.  Is  bigger  than  the  standing  armies  of  France 
rated  at  3.750.000;  of  Germany,  with  3.500.000;  larger  than  the 
combined  armies  of  the  British  Empire.  1.707.000;  and  Italy. 
1.448  000:  and  more  than  six  times  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  more  than  one-third  the  number  of  the  total  unem- 
ployed In  this  country  today. 

But.  strictly  speak-.ng.  cne  should  not  refer  to  these  youngsters 
as  an  army,  for  this  might  Indicate  that  they  possess  some  train- 
ing As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  big  handicap  before  those  experts  who 
are  battling  the  unemployed  problem  Is  that  only  an  Inflnitesimally 
small  number  of  our  youth  have  had  any  practical  manual  training 
whatsoever. 

Fr.r  one  of  many  reasons,  whether  It  be  because  they  prefer 
a  "white  collar"  Job.  or  have  been  taught  to  fear  the  seasonal  slack 
periods  In  the  trades,  or  seemingly  have  no  aptitude  for  precision 
work,  most  of  these  young  job  hunters  are  the  type,  who.  when 
asked  what  they  can  do.  vaguely  reply  "anything."  What  they 
really  mean  Is.  anything  that  does  not  require  a  high  degree  of 
skill  or  training.  Salesmen,  clerks,  truck  drivers,  helpers — their 
number  is  legion,  but  when  an  employer  seeks  a  skilled  worker  he 
literally  is  forced  to  comb  the  country. 

According  to  the  Federal  unemployment  census  of  November  1937. 
right  here  In  our  own  Rhode  Island,  which  we  are  wont  to  regard 
as  well  supplied  with  trained  workers,  out  of  30.862  youths  between 
the  ages  of  16  to  34  who  registered  as  out  of  work,  only  810.  or 
4  percent,  were  skilled  workers,  and  only  7,587,  or  36  percent, 
claimed  to  be  semiskilled  workers. 

It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  the  whole  unemployment  picture  that 
at  a  time  when  more  than  10.000.000  people  are  out  of  work  cer- 
tain types  of  Industries  are  at  this  minute  cr>lng  for  craftsmen. 
When  the  European  war  started  last  September  and  certain  fac- 
tories experienced  a  rush  of  orders,  some  concerns  actually  started 
to  outbid  rival  firms  for  artisans  and  even  steal  workers  from  each 
ether. 

In  the  face  of  such  conditions  it  Is  small  wonder  that  vocational 
guidance  has  increased  in  scope  and  popularity  within  the  past 
few  yeao^.  It  Is  everybody's  gain.  The  youth  himself,  tiring  of 
hanging  around  the  comers  and  wearing  out  his  shoes  looking  for 
work,  realizes  now  that  a  steady  Job  In  the  shop,  where  his  own 
expertness  is  protection  against  sudden  dismissal,  is  a  great  deal 
safer  than  a  Job  that  anybody  else  can  do  as  well  U  not  better 
ttiaa  htnwiflf 


Labor,  which  for  a  time  looked  askance  at  vocational  training. 
Is  keenly  interested  now  in  setting  up  standards  of  apprenticeship 
and  properly  safeguarding  the  skilled  worker.  Industry,  which 
pays  out  85  percent  of  its  net  earnings  for  wages,  naturally  has 
an  Intense  Interest  In  the  finest  possible  labor  available;  and 
the  Goveriunent.  under  present  world  conditions,  is  taking  serious 
note  of  the  country's  potentialities  from  a  standpoint  of  efficient 
reserves  of  trained  workmen  behind  our  Army  and  Navy. 

The  necessity  of  developing  and  maintaining  an  adequate  force 
of  skilled  latxir  is  constantly  becoming  more  apparent.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that,  whereas  from  1912  to  1936  a  total  of  1,214.291 
skilled  workers  came  to  America,  we  are  now  Ic^lng  them  at  the 
rate  of  250.000  a  year  to  the  warring  countries  of  Europe.  Back 
to  England.  Germany,  and  Italy  have  many  of  them  gone,  not  so 
much  discoxiraged  by  the  continued  depression  here  as  enticed 
to  return  to  the  homeland  by   the   high   wages  offered  them. 

Modem  warftire,  with  its  aircraft,  motcrcraft.  tanks,  machine 
guns,  and  explosives,  needs  more  than  ever  precision  tools  and 
workmen  who  know  how  to  make  them  and  use  them.  This  was 
true  as  far  back  as  the  Civil  War,  when  superior  manpower  was 
not  the  only  advantage  the  North  possessed.  The  dashing  cavaliers 
of  the  South  could  make  brilliant  and  striking  forays  into 
Northern-held  territory,  tear  up  miles  of  track,  blow  up  bridges, 
damage  locomotives,  and  derail  freight  cars,  only  to  have  the 
plodding  and  efficient  artisans  of  the  North  steadily  repair  the 
damage  and  move  further  Into  the  South. 

How  much  manual  dexterity  plays  In  the  game  of  warfare  was 
revealed  only  the  first  part  of  this  year,  when  plucky  Finland, 
although  hopelessly  outnumbered,  was  able  to  offer  such  stubljorn 
resistance  to  the  mighty  hordes  of  Russia  So  vocational  guidance 
and  apprentice  training  serves  another  objective  tiesldes  helping 
solve  unemployment. 

New  England,  because  of  her  supremacy  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury In  textiles,  machine  tools.  Jewelry,  and  other  Industries,  now 
more  than  ever  feels  the  need  of  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled 
labor  to  provide  for  the  diversified  businesses  which  have  rcplnccd 
the  vanishing  tfxtlle  industries  In  so  many  of  our  cities,  con- 
spicuous examples  of  which  are  the  cne-time  spinning  centers  like 
Fall  River,  Mass  .  and  Manchester.  N   H. 

It  Is  worthy  to  note  here  that  Rhode  Island  has  pioneered  In 
vocational  training  and  apprenticeship  long  before  the  Federal 
Government  bestirred  Itself.  Or  Richard  D.  Allen,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  schools  of  Providence,  was  cne  of  the  first  educa- 
tors to  Interest  himself  In  vocational  education,  and  In  Washington 
right  this  minute  his  opinlcns.  because  of  his  long  experience,  are 
sought  and  listened  to  with  great  respect.  Brown  &  Sharpe  for 
years  has  maintained  what  Government  experts  today  regard  as 
a  modern  school  for  apprentices. 

Curiously  enoueh.  however,  although  individuals  and  private 
concerns  In  this  State  have  enjoyed  priority  In  this  field  of  en- 
deavor, it  was  not  until  last  year  that  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
pfflclally  bestirred  Itself  along  these  lines.  During  the  summer  of 
1939.  when  It  became  evident  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  skilled 
labor  in  many  of  cur  industries.  Governor  Vanderbilt  called  upon 
a  committee  ccmprlslng  representatives  of  the  departments  of  labor, 
ec'ucatlon.  the  Rhode  Island  Unemployment  Compensation  Board. 
and  Industry  and  labor  to  Investigate  the  situation.  That  com- 
mittee publl.«:hed  in  December  of  last  year  a  most  Informative  sur- 
vey containing  valuable  data  as  to  the  needs  of  specific  Industries 
and  suggesting  plans  for  a  trade-school  program  for  Rhode  Island 

A  bill  now  pending  In  the  general  assembly  provides  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $5  000  for  continuing  and  amplifying  this  study,  and  It 
Is  .safe  to  assume,  as  a  result  of  the  Information  which  has  been 
and  will  be  obtained,  that  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
Rhode  Island  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Connecticut  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Vermont  in  establishing  a  full-fledged  apprentlcc«^hlD 
council.  o        ff  K 

The  Government's  fleht  for  the  lessening  of  youth  unemployment 
has  been  conducted  roughly,  on  four  di.Terent  fronts,  the  dlv'slons 
being  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration, the  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service  'n 
the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  ^^  ^ 

Briefly  outlined,  the  C  C.  C  .serves  as  a  reservoir  of  unskilled 
youth,  keeping  them  off  the  streets  and  cut  of  the  labor  m.arket 
and  feeding  them  back  into  industry  as  fast  as  business  can  accom- 
modate them.  The  N  Y.  A.  acts  as  a  sort  of  Juvenile  W  P  A 
sponsoring  work  projects  for  young  workers  and  also  has  an  exten- 
sive program  of  student  aid. 

The  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service  headed  It 
Is  interesting  to  note,  by  a  former  Providence  man.  Harrv  A  Jager 
began  its  activities  about  2  years  ago  and  has  alreadv  rnade  raolcl 
strides  along  the  path  of  teacher  training  in  guidance  fields  La-t 
year  this  agency  went  Into  26  States  for  the  purpose  of  cqu'mmg 
teacher  personnel  to  act  as  counselors  for  students  endeavor*n'»  to 
map  out  their  occupational  future  and  encouraging  the  InltlaUve 
of  the  individual  in  fitting  him.self  for  some  particular  sphere  of 
activity.  In  other  words,  as  Mr  Jager  puts  it.  the  object  this  agency 
seeks  is  to  "fit  children  into  the  world  as  they  find  it  " 

Tae  Division  of  Labor  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
began  in  1934  to  make  a  study  of  apprenticeship  and  In  this  sphere 
?E  ^™  I  ^^^  England  is  again  represented,  for  on  November 
15,  1939,  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  appointed  Ralph  E.  Flanders 
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regulation  wiU  for  a  period  of  time  be  InefBcient  and  cause 
a  certain  amount  of  damage.  To  vest  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  with  mainly  rallrcad  regulatory  ex- 
perience, powers  to  regulate  all  types  of  water  carriers  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  devised  for  railroad  regulations 
may  well  spell  the  doom  of  the  -water  carriers,  and.  in  turn, 
will  have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  many  rail  carriers. 
Furthermore,  to  apply  the  same  rules  of  regiilation  to  a  barge 
line  on  the  Mississippi  River  as  to  a  coastwise  or  intercoastal 
line  Ls  just  as  bad  as  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  coastwise 
and  intercoastal  water  lines  in  accordance  with  the  raihoad 


rul»^  lv>nlr        TVip   pcrnnmlp    nrinr-inloc    irn-r>l»T><-)    ir^    tori. 


illtT     ft'T^nc 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  "railroad -mlndedness"  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  implication  being 
that  the  Commission  is  partial  to  the  railroads,  and  that  it 
would  have  an  unfair  bias  in  their  favor.  This,  as  I  see  it.  is 
a  real,  but  not  the  only,  danger.  Serious  danger  is  to  be  found 
in  that  in  spite  of  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  I  do  not  doubt,  the  many  years'  experience  of  the 
Commission  in  dealing  with  railroads  will  lead  the  Commis- 
sion to  apply  the  same  technique  to  the  regulation  of  the 
water  earners  as  to  the  regulation  of  rail  carriers,  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  the  water  lines.     If  the  Commission  fre- 
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long  active  In  New  England  council,  to  serve  as  one  of  two  rep- 
resentatives of  managemtnt  on  the  Federal  Conunlttee  on  Ap- 
prenticeship ^_  ^  w.—.i..-.  ^f 
This  agencv  concerns  Itself  with  the  immediate  obJectUe  or 
replenishing  the  ranks  of  apprenticeships  in  various  trades  and 
is  making  rapid  headway  with  the  increasingly  hearty  cooperation 
of  both  industry  and  labor.  In  Rhode  Island.  Connwtlcut.  and 
other  States,  unions  have  gone  on  record  favoring  this  endeavc^r 
and  have  appointed  committees  for  the  promotion  of  sound  ap- 
prenticeship standards.  Employers  In  New  England  recognise 
that  an  agencv  of  this  sort  can  serve  not  only  to  provide  a  steady 
stream  of  beginners  for  trades,  but  can  extend  its  activities  to 
?uard  against  both  shortage  and  surplus  In  the  supply  of  skilled 

labor. 

To  the  feeble  complaint  that  apprenticeship  training  Is  not 
Important  because  it  provides  employment  for  only  lO^Pf^rcent 
of  the  available  vouth  Is  the  ready  answer  that  this  skilled  10 
percent  becaubc  of  Its  work  In  the  field  of  precision,  can  make 
the  tools  and  the  machines  that  will  provide  Jobs  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  other  90  percent  In  the  field  of  assembling,  packing, 
shipping,   delivery,   selllni:.   and   In   all  kinds   of   paper   work 

Capital  is  only  t(X)  willing  to  take  into  Its  shop  boys  who  give 
promise  of  qualifying  as  skilled  workers.  Particularly  are  the  new 
industries  eager  to  find  able  recruits.  A  single  example  that  might 
be  cited  is  the  American  Air  Lines,  which  at  present  has  over 
100    apprentices    at    LaGuardia    Field    in    New    York. 

I  think  that  the  most  encouraging  thing  about  this  youth-Job 
picture  as  I  have  brlefiy  sketched  it  is  because  It  l-s  all  so  new. 
You  may  have  noticed  the  dates;  1934  Is  ancient  history  In  this 
movement  E^en  1938  seems  a  long  tUne  past.  The  whole  propo- 
sition is  moving,  pushing,  and  shoving  forward  right  this  very 
minute  and  all  the  forces  that  count  are  in  It— the  States,  the 
Federal  Government,  the  schools,  labor,  capital,  and  even  service 
:lubs  such  as  the  Rotary,  which  has  supported  this  kind  of  a 
program  from  the  start. 

This  business  of  teaching  the  youngsters  the  three  R's.  dressing 
It  up  with  a  spice  of  Latin.  French.  German,  or  Spanish,  a  drop 
Dr  two  of  grammar,  a  Jigger  of  chemistry,  and  a  dash  of  ancient 
hlstorv  and  then  sending  th'-m  out  to  do  battle  with  the  cold, 
tcuo'h"  old  world  may  have  been  all  right  in  the  good  old  days,  but  in 
the^  "times  Is  it  not  merely  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test' it  Is  the  survival  of  the  specialist. 

The  "white  collar"  Job  has  lost  Its  lure  because  it  Is  so  hard  to 
find  and  so  hard  to  keep.  The  youth  of  today  Is  conmiencing  to 
believe  that  it  is  more  practical  to  sit  at  a  bench  where  both  his 
brains  and  ftnpers  are  kept  busy  than  to  push  a  pencil  one  month 
and  a  wheelbarrow  the  next.  In  free  America  the  ambitious  boy 
U  not  doomed  to  the  bench.     He  can  rise,  and  he  has  risen  to  the 

*^^S*anrtics  shew  that  onlv  one-third  of  the  "white  collar"  Jobs  really 
nav'cood  money  and.  when  vou  look  at  it,  what  manner  of  men  are 
these  "white  collar"  follows,  anyway?  The  "white  collar"  man  more 
often  than  not  Is  the  chap  who  nervously  lies  awake  hstenli.g  to  a 
tan  in  the  bi^hroom  he  can't  fix,  who  sits  and  swelters  because  he 
cant'cnen  a  windcw  which  sticks  in  the  frame,  who  rides  home  on 
the  nni  of  his  wheel  because  he  cant  fix  a  flat  tire.  He  cant  use 
his  hands  except  in  bridge  or  poker. 

A  trained  yuuth  in  America  means  a  more  capable  and  sclf-sus- 
talnlrg  United  States,  a  ccuntry  with  a  real  future  in  the  con-stantly 
increasing   new    Industries,   a   nation   as   self-reliant   In   war   as   In 

^^There  Is  onlv  one  bugbear  behind  the  whole  setting  of  apprentice- 
ship and  youth  occupational  guidance.  That  is  the  pohticlan  But 
the  very  forces  which  have  made  this  whole  program  possible  are 
mighty  enough  In  them.selves  to  crush  him  if  he  attempts  to  exploit 
the  youth  of  the  country  for  his  own  or  his  party's  advantage.  The 
Doliticlan  does  not  belong  in  this  program  and  if  he  can  corkscrew 
his  way  In  he  should  be  cut  out  as  quickly  as  a  schoolboy  would 
cut  a  worm  out  of  his  apple.  This  problem  Is  not  political.  It  Is 
economic  There  is  no  better  service  that  the  Rotary  and  similar 
orcanlzallcns  can  do  the  cau.se  than  maintain  constant  vigil  to  see 
that  the  entire  campaign  of  guidance  is  carried  to  fruition  without 
•he  interference  from  the  meddlesome  paw  of  self-seeking  Individual- 
ists who  can  contribute  nothing  toward  Its  progress.  Its  success  is 
vital  to  the  industrial  future  of  our  country. 


Whceler-Lea  Transportation  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  16.  1940 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  regulation  of  water  transporta- 
tion in  conformity  with  railroad  regulations  means  the  de- 
struction of  water-vi-ay  transportation. 


Congress  should  stop.  look,  and  listen  before  proceeding 
further. 

We  are  facing  a  new  epoch  In  water  transportation.    Leg- 
islation has  reached  an  advanced  stage  to  place  all  water 
carriers  under  strict  regulation.     If  the  philosophy  under- 
lying this  legislation  is  sound,  which  I  deny,  yet  it  would  be 
sound   only   in   part.     The   claim   is   made   that   it   is   not 
logical  to  have  one  type  of  common  carrier  free  from  regula- 
tion while  its  competitors  are  regulated.     The  proponents 
contend  that  it  is  desirable  to  round  out  the  national  trans- 
portation scheme  and  to  effect  a  uniform  national  policy. 
Even    if    the    legislation    should   l)e    passed,   yet   because    of 
the  essential  difference  between  water  lines  and  railroads, 
and  because  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  differ- 
ent kinds  of  water  carriers,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  legisla- 
tion, if  any.  recognize  these  differences  and  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  pubhc  interest.     It  must  further 
be  recognized  that  coastwise  and  intercoastal  water  carriers 
are  already  subjected  to  regulation  and  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  in  large  part  simply  a  .shift  in  regulation  from 
one  Government  agency  to  another. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  legislation  shows  clearly  where 
its  shortcomings  originated.  It  is  public  knowledge  that  it 
was  proposed  by  the  railroads,  which  have  constantly  kept 
before  the  public  an  appeal  for  it.  The  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads'  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  legislation 
reads  as  follows: 

First  and  fundamental,  there  should  be  a  square  deal  in  trans- 
portation— a  public  transportation  policy  providing  for  fair.  Impar- 
tial treatment  of  all  forms  of  transportation,  so  administered  as  to 
preserve  the  inherent  advantage  of  each.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  policy  would  Include  the  following  action.  State  or  national. 

Under  this  head  the  third  and  fourth  specific  recommen- 
dations read  as  follows: 

(3)  Equal  regulation,  admlnlsttred  by  the  same  public  body  or 
bodies,  should  be  applied  to  all  forms  of  transportation. 

(4)  The  rate-making  rule  of  the  Interytate  Commerce  Act,  apply- 
ing only  to  railroads,  should  be  replaced  with  a  rule  applying  to  all 
forms  of  transportation  alike,  etc. 

A  careful  study  of  the  above  shows  that  the  railroads  claim 
to  advocate  a  square  deal  to  preserve  the  inherent  advantages 
of  each  form  of  transportation  while  coincidentally.  by  indi- 
vidual and  collective  action,  by  resolutions  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  a.ssociation  and  by  various  actions  of  such 
association,  the  railroads  pursue  an  opposite  course. 

As  will  be  later  indicated  herein,  the  differences  between  rail 
transportation  and  water  transportation  are  so  basic  and  so 
vital,  that  any  attempt  to  apply  the  same  statutory  rules  of 
regulation  to  both  must  necessarily  produce  inequality  Instead 
of  equality.  The  "equality"  about  which  the  raUroads  talk, 
therefore,  is  equality  in  theory  only,  and  in  practical  effect 
would  operate  to  the  serious  if  not  fatal  disadvantage  of  the 
water  carriers. 

The  Wheeler  bill  is  a  codification  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  applying  to  all  carriers.  Thus  all  forms  of  water 
carriers  would  be  regulated  under  rules  designated  for  rail- 
road regulation.  The  Lea  bill  attaches  a  part  III  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  in  which  all  types  of  water  car- 
riers are  to  be  regulated,  but  the  rules  of  part  III  were 
patterned  in  large  measure  upon  the  rules  of  part  I.  namely, 
those  governing  rail  transportation.  Hence,  both  the 
Wheeler  and  the  Lea  bilLs  have  the  same  fundamental  defect. 
These  bills  fit  the  specifications  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  in  regulating  each  carrier  equally  by  applying 
the  same  rules,  but  the  attempt  to  cut  a  steamship  cloak 
frcm  a  railroad  pattern  is  apt  to  prove  disastrous  to  some 
types  of  water  carriers.  It  is  like  trying  to  employ  rules  and 
in.^truction.s  for  regulation  of  aircnift  engines  for  the  regu- 
lation of  decks  and  watches.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
an  expert  aviation  mechanic  could  regulate  clocks  and 
watches  without  seme  experience,  even  with  an  instruction 
book  on  the  regulation  of  clocks  and  watches.  No  matter 
how  carefully  legislation  is  drawn  covering  the  regulation  of 
each  of  the  various  tjises  of  water  carriers,  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  any  new  governmental  agency  taking  over  such 
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continue  the  operation  of  its  ship  at  a  loss  because  of  the 
heavy  loss  of  traffic  caused  by  the  discrimination?  In  what 
manner  is  the  law  to  protect  a  water  carrier  in  such  a  situa- 
tion and  what  assurance  is  there  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  be  inclined  to  find  ways  of  helping 
water  lines  out  of  these  difficulties?  Experience  shows  not 
onlv  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does  not  seek 
to  find  ways,  but  rather  that  it  insists  upon  applying  to  water 
carriers  the  same  technique  of  regulation  and  the  same  tech- 
nicalities of  regulation  as  applied  to  rail  carriers,  completely 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  and  delays  entailed  may 
luin  the  water  carrier. 


Commission  may  not  award  reparation  prior  to  the  effecUve 
date  of  its  order.  It  necessarily  follows  that  any  water  Una 
which  interchanges  traffic  with  railroads  under  joint  through 
rates  which  have  not  been  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  runs  the  danger  of  encountering  a  terrific 
financial  loss,  and  this  actually  happened  in  a  recent  case. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  powerless  under 
present  law  to  protect  the  water  lines  or  even  railroads  in 
such  a  situation.  Quite  obviovisly  the  law  should  vest  in  the 
Commission  power  to  fix  divisions  as  of  the  date  of  the  com- 
plaint whether  the  level  of  the  rates  has  been  prescribed  by 
the  Commission  or  determined  voluntarily  by  the  carriers. 

t.QHlicbmpnt.     nf    throiich 


merce  Commission,  with  mainly  rallrcad  regulatory  ex- 
perience, powers  to  regiilate  all  types  of  water  carriers  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  devised  for  railroad  regulations 
may  well  spell  the  doom  of  the  -water  carriers,  and.  in  turn, 
will  have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  many  rail  carriers. 
Purthf  rmore,  to  apply  the  same  rules  of  regulation  to  a  barge 
line  on  the  Mississippi  River  as  to  a  coastwise  or  intercoastal 
line  Is  just  as  bad  as  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  coastwise 
and  intercoastal  water  lines  in  accordance  with  the  raihoad 
nile  book.  The  economic  principles  involved  in  various  types 
of  carriers,  including  the  various  types  of  water  carriers,  are 
so  vastly  difTerent  that  any  regulation  which  dees  not  recog- 
nize the  fundamental  differences  between  them  is  boimd  to 
be  a  failure. 

Take,  for  example,  the  approach  to  a  simple  problem — the 
delay  of  a  year  or  more  in  settling  a  discriminations  case  or  a 
rate  case.  Such  delay  for  a  water  line  with  its  limited  capital 
and  limited  service  may  literally  bankrupt  such  line:  whereas 
the  railroads'  Interest  are  so  diversified  that  one  or  two  cases 
of  discrimination  or  of  unfair  rates  do  not  result  in  bank- 
ruptcy What  is  more,  even  In  the  case  of  bankruptcy,  a 
railroad  continues  to  run.  whereas  a  bankrupt  water  line  usu- 
ally has  no  alternative  but  to  go  out  of  business.  Most  of  the 
railroads'  investment  is  in  a  flxed  right-of-way  and  in  facil- 
ities which  from  their  very  nature  can  be  used  only  in  serving 
certain  territories,  whereas  the  Investment  of  steamship  lines 
is  mamly  ships  which  can  adapt  their  routes  and  their  service 
to  the  needs  of  the  pubLc.  When  ships  fail  to  pay  their  way 
on  a  particular  route  they  can  be  shifted  overnight  to  seme 
other  route,  or  the  investment  can  be  liquidated  by  selling  the 
vessels  in  the  world  market.  The  public  interest  is  much 
more  vitally  affected  whtn  a  steamship  line  is  put  out  of 
busines.s  than  it  is  when  a  railroad  goes  into  bankruptcy. 
In  the  first  case  the  public  Is  deprived  of  the  service,  and 
unless  there  are  other  lines  with  ships  or  with  the  ability  to 
charter  ships  so  as  to  replace  the  service  Immediately,  the 
public  suffers  irreparable  damage.  But  with  a  bankrupt  rail- 
road, the  receivers  take  over  and  the  public  is  not  directly 
affected  in  the  least. 

The  Wheeler  and  Lea  bills  provide  for  certificates  of  con- 
venience and  necessity  for  water  carriers.  It  will  be  found 
in  time,  if  such  clauses  become  law.  that  one  of  the  great 
public  advantages  of  water  transportation,  namely,  its  flexi- 
bility, has  been  destroyed,  because  the  time  and  expense  in- 
volved In  obtaining  a  certificate  for  a  new  service  would  be  so 
great  as  to  make  It  difficult  or  Impossible  for  a  steamship  line 
to  inaugurate  It.  There  may  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to 
the  public  either  because  no  other  water  line  serves  the  port 
or  ports  affected  or  because  existing  lines  have  insufficient 
capacity. 

Where  there  Is  a  public  demand  for  water  service,  and  a 
water  carrier  is  able  to  meet  the  need,  it  should  be  permitted 
to  do  so  without  the  serious  delay  and  expense  entailed  in  ob- 
taining a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 
Such  certificates  are  required  for  railroads  because  of  the 
great  capital  expense  Involved  when  a  railroad  is  projected 
into  a  new  territory,  with  heavy  outlays  for  right-of-way 
and  for  construction  of  tracks  and  terminals.  But  a  water 
line  has  no  right-of-way  to  purchase,  and  can  shift  Its  ves- 
sels about  at  will.  This  elasticity  of  service  Is  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  shipping  public.  Why  place  this  service  in  a 
railroad  strait  Jacket  of  regulation  and  thus  deprive  the  ship- 
ping public  of  the  benefit  of  elastic  and  efflcient  water  service? 

Not  only  is  it  essential  that  the  statutory  rules  be  fitted  to 
each  type  of  carrier,  but  the  procedural  methods  of  regula- 
tion must  likewise  be  designed  and  applied  so  as  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  different  carriers  of  the  governmental  agency. 
For  example,  the  delay  of  a  year  or  more  in  reaching  a  deci- 
sion affecting  the  rights  of  a  water  line  may  literally  bankrupt 
it,  while  the  same  delay  In  a  decision  affecting  the  railroads 
may  not  have  a  serious  effect.  The  danger  lurking  in  the 
theory  of  "equal  regulation"  is  that  these  fundamental  dif- 
ferences may  be  overlccked. 


uie  iiiiersiaie  commerce  L^ommission.  iiie  implication  oeing 
that  the  Commission  is  partial  to  the  railroads,  and  that  it 
would  have  an  imfair  bias  in  their  favor.  This,  as  I  see  It,  is 
a  real,  but  not  the  only,  danger.  Serious  danger  is  to  be  found 
in  that  in  spite  of  the  hone.sty  and  integrity  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  I  do  not  doubt,  the  many  years'  experience  of  the 
Commission  in  dealing  with  railroads  will  lead  the  Commis- 
sion to  apply  the  same  technique  to  the  regulation  of  the 
water  carriers  as  to  the  regulation  of  rail  carriers,  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  ihe  water  lines.  If  the  Commission  fre- 
quently takes  more  than  a  year  to  decide  a  railroad  case,  the 
presumption  Is  that  it  will  take  more  than  a  year  to  decide 
a  water-line  case. 

If  a  water  line  is  required  to  wait  1  or  2  years  for  a  deci- 
sion, it  may  die  in  the  meantime.  There  Is  grave  danger.  I 
think,  that  such  things  will  occur;  in  fact,  the  experience  of 
water  carriers  to  date  in  their  dealings  with  the  Commission 
on  railroad  water  rates  and  divisions  shows  that  these  dan- 
gers are  facts. 

Of  outstanding  importance  to  all  water  carriers  is  the 
question  of  discriminatory  treatment  of  water  lines  by  rail- 
roads. Obviously,  it  Ls  possible  for  a  group  of  railroads,  by 
favoring  one  water  line,  to  ruin  a  competing  water  line.  If 
the  burden  is  upon  the  latter  water  line  to  prove  the  dis- 
crimination, and  if  it  takes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission 1  or  more  years  to  decide  the  question,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  the  Injured  water  line  will  be  literally  ruined 
before  relief  is  afforded.  There  should  be  a  positive  burden 
on  the  railroads  to  avoid  discrimination  of  this  character, 
and  some  legal  process  should  be  available,  similar  to  a 
mandatory  Injunction,  that  would  prevent  a  railroad  from 
treating  one  water  carrier  differently  from  its  competlns? 
water  carrier  unless  the  railroad  could  show  justification 
therefor. 

A  water  line  against  which  the  railroads  have  discriminated 
in  the  matter  of  through  traffic  and  through  rates  has  here- 
tofore been  able  to  protect  Itself  in  part  by  reducing  its  port- 
to-port  rates.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  has  been  sympathetic  with  water  lines 
In  this  matter  because  it  has  realized  the  comparative  help- 
lessness of  water  carriers  in  attempting  to  compete  with  the 
railroads.  If.  as  now  proposed  in  S.  2009,  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  rates  is  to  be  vested  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  water  lines  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
use  the  strategy  of  reducing  their  port-to-port  rates  but  will 
be  at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  railroads  until  the  Commis- 
sion acts. 

A  large  portion  of  the  trafQc  handled  by  the  water  lines 
originates  in  or  is  destined  to  interior  points  reached  by  rail. 
On  such  trafSc  joint  through  rail-and-water  rates  have  been 
made  effective  in  a  majority  of  Instances,  such  rates  being 
lower  than  the  sum  of  the  so-called  combination  of  local  rates 
applicable  for  separate  movements  to  and  from  the  ports  over 
the  same  route.  Hence,  if  water  line  A  has  a  joint  through 
rate  with  the  raUroads.  such  joint  through  rate  will  generally 
be  lower  than  the  combination  rates  applicable  via  water  line 
B  which  does  not  enjoy  or  cannot  obtain  joint  through  rates 
with  the  railroads.  If.  under  such  circumstances,  water  line 
B  asks  the  railroads  to  join  it  in  the  same  rates  as  are  effec- 
tive in  connection  with  water  line  A  and  the  railroads  refuse, 
water  line  B  must  bring  a  discrimination  complaint  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  waiting  for  a  year  or 
more  for  a  decision  from  that  Commission,  meanwhile  fore- 
going much  valuable  traQc;  in  the  meantime  it  may  cut  its 
port-to-port  rates  so  as  to  make  seme  of  the  through  combi- 
nation rates  equal  to  the  joint  through  rail-and-water  rates 
maintained  in  connection  with  Its  ccmpeUtor  or  It  can  attempt 
to  cover  the  same  territory  by  specific  proportional  rates  if 
some  railroads  will  work  equally  with  it.  This  latter  remedy 
ii>  of  doubtful  value  because  of  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty 
of  establishing  proportional  rates  which  will  equalize  the 
through  rates  from  every  possible  origin  to  every  possible 
destination. 

What  is  a  water  line  to  do  in  the  meantime?    Must  it  lay 
up  its  ships  until  the  discrimination  is  removed?    Is  it  to 


manner  is  the  law  to  protect  a  water  carrier  in  such  a  situa- 
tion and  what  assurance  is  there  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  be  inclined  to  find  ways  of  helping 
water  lines  out  of  these  difficulties?  Experience  shows  not 
onlv  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Corrunission  does  not  seek 
to  find  waj-s.  but  rather  that  it  insists  upon  applying  to  water 
carriers  the  same  technique  of  regulation  and  the  same  tech- 
nicalities of  regulation  as  applied  to  rail  carriers,  completely 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  and  delays  entailed  may 
luin  the  water  carrier. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  water  carrier  decides  to  file  a  formal 
complaint  against  the  railroads  alleging  discrimination.  Un- 
der the  customary  rules  of  procedui-e  of  the  Commission  the 
railroads  must  be  given  20  days  to  reply,  hearings  must  be 
held  which  often  are  dragged  out  over  a  period  of  several 
months,  after  which  briefs  are  submitted  and  the  examiner 
prepares  his  proposed  report.  The  preparation  of  the  report 
alone  usually  requires  several  months.  Exceptions  are  then 
f^led  to  the  report  and  replies  are  filed  to  the  exceptions. 
Still  later  oral  argument  is  permitted.  I  do  not  criticize  these 
steps  in  the  procedure,  each  one  of  which  is  important  in 
finally  obtaining  adequate  adjudication.  But  the  point  is  that 
a  steamship  line  may  die  while  this  procedure  is  in  process. 
Such  costly  procedure  could  be  avoided  if  the  burden  of  justi- 
fying discrimination  could  be  placed  where  it  belongs,  on  the 
railroads. 

If  the  bill  is  favorably  acted  on  then  it  is  important  to  guard 
against  this  discrimination.  The  law  not  only  should  place  a 
mandatory  duty  on  the  railroads  to  avoid  discrimination,  but 
it  should  vest  in  the  Commission  siunmary  power,  similar  to 
that  enjoyed  by  courts  of  equity,  to  order  a  railroad  to  show 
catise  why  such  discrimination  should  not  be  terminated,  with 
burden  on  the  railroads  to  justify  the  difference  in  treatment. 
Instead  of  placing  the  burden  on  the  steamship  line  of  estab- 
lishing the  discrimination  and  putting  an  end  to  it.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  that  a  water  line  is  denied  the  same  treatment 
accorded  to  its  rival.s  ought  to  establish  a  strong  prima  facie 
case  of  discrimination.  A  national  policy  which  declares  that 
water  transportation  shall  be  fostered  and  maintained  in  full 
vigor  should  not  be  permitted  to  tolerate  a  discrimination 
\shich  kills  a  water  line.  Nor  should  procedural  methods  be 
tolerated  which  result  in  a  delay  of  several  years  in  getting 
the  question  of  discrimination  adjudicated. 

Equally    important    is    the    question   of    divisions.     Even 
though  joint  through  rates  may  exist  between  railroads  and 
a  water  line,  this  fact  does  not  save  the  water  line  from  ruin. 
The  railroads  are  in  a  position  to  collect  the  freight  charges 
in  a  majority  of  instances  and  pocket  them  or  pay  what  they 
please  to  the  steamship  line  as  its  proportion.    Unfortunately, 
an  examination  of  divisions  cases  adjudicated  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission   shows  that   the  Commission 
often  pursues  the  policy  of  establishing  joint  through  rates 
and  leaving  the  question  of  divisions  to  subsequent  determi- 
nation.   It  takes  many,  many  months  for  a  steamship  line 
to  obtain  an  order  from  the  Commission  requiring  the  estab- 
hshment  of  joint  through  rates,  and  then  It  may  require  2 
years  or  more  to  get  the  divisions  fixed,  with  the  result  that 
the  line  may  be  literally  brought  to  bankruptcy  because  of  its 
inability  to  collect  a  fair  proportion  of  the  through  charges 
during  the  several-year  period  that  the  matter  is  under  re- 
view.    The  least  that  should  be  done  to  correct  this  evil  is 
to  provide  by  law  that  the  divisions  shall  be  fixed  in  the 
proceeding  in  which  the  joint  through  rates  are  established 
and  contemporaneously  thcrcv^lth.    It  would  be  much  fairer 
to  require  the  railroads  to  grant  equal  di\isions  unless  and 
until   the   railroads  could   show   cause  why   equal  divisions 
should  not  be  maintained  with  competing  water  carriers. 

A  further  difficulty  In  connection  with  divi.sions  is  a  ruling 
by  the  United  State.s  Supreme  Coiu^  that  the  Commission 
has  no  power  to  fix  divisions  retroactively.  In  other  words, 
where  joint  through  rates  have  been  established  voluntarily 
and  the  water  carrier's  proportion  of  the  through  charges  is 
inadequate  or  unreasonably  low.  the  water  carrier  may  file  a 
formal  complaint  asking  that  the  divisions  be  fixed,  but  the 
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rates  which  have  not  t>een  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  runs  the  danger  of  encountering  a  terrific 
financial  loss,  and  this  actually  happened  in  a  recent  case. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  powerless  under 
present  law  to  protect  the  water  lines  or  even  railroads  in 
such  a  situation.     Quite  obviously  the  law  should  vest  in  the 
Commission  power  to  fix  divisions  as  of  the  date  of  the  com- 
plaint whether  the  level  of  the  rates  has  been  prescribed  by 
the  Commission  or  determined  voluntarily  by  the  carriers. 
In  a  proceeding  involving  the  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  which  the  railroads  are  unwilling  to 
estabUsh  the  water  line  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage.     It  may 
find  itself  up  against  an  association  of  railroads  or  other  com- 
bination of  raiUoads  represented  by  expert  lawyers  and  well 
prepared  for  the  battle.    Tliey  may  contend  that  the  water 
service  is  superior  and  should  be  handicapped  by  high  rates, 
or  they  may  contend  that  the  water  Une  gives  inferior  service 
and  should  not  be  recognized  as  operating  in  the  public  in- 
terest.   The   latter   argument   may   lose   some   of   its   force 
under  S.  2009.  which  provides  for  the  granting  of  certificates 
to  water  lines  in  bona  fide  operation  on  or  prior  to  a  specific 

date.  ^    . 

Another  danger  to  water  lines  that  are  efficiently  operated 
is  the  defense  sometimes  made  by  the  railroads  that  joint 
through  rates  in  connection  with  efficient  carriers  should  be 
higher  than  corresponding  rates  in  connection  with  inefBcient 
carriers.    The  argument  advanced  is  that  where  a  water  car- 
rier provides  a  superior  service,  with  better  terminals,  more 
frequent  service,  faster  ships,  or  better  handling,  a  rate  differ- 
ential should  be  provided  so  as  to  make  the  rates  of  the 
efficient  carrier  higher  by  fixed  amounts  than  the  correspond- 
ing rates  of  its  less-efficient  competitors.    This  is  a  highly 
dangerous    argument.     It    would    encomage    inefficiency    by 
placing  a  handicap  on   efficiency.    Like   the   golf-handicap 
theory,  under  which  a  good  golfer  is  penalized  by  adding 
several  strokes  to  his  score,  this  vicious  theory  would  require 
the  efficient  water  line,  even  if  its  service  were  of  less  cost, 
to  charge  the  shipping  public  higher  rates  because  of  the 
efficiency  with   which  its   operations   are   conducted.    The 
tendency  would  be,  of  course,  to  divert  traffic  to  the  ineffi- 
cient lines  because  of  the  lower  rates  enjoyed  by  them. 

Clearly  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  encourage  efflcient 
transportation.  Especially  important  is  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  public  to  efflcient  water  transportation  at  low  rates 
but  productive  of  cost.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  water  transportation  is  usually  of  lower  cost  than  either 
rail  or  truck  transportation.  Since  many  of  our  water  high- 
ways were  created  by  God  and  since  they  are  owned  by  the 
public  In  perpetuity,  the  public  interest  obviously  requires  that 
transportation  service  be  made  available  over  them  at  the 
lowest  practicable  cost.  If  the  rates  of  an  efflcient  earner  are 
to  be  jacked  up  to  a  higher  level  merely  because  the  carrier  is 
efflcient  and  regardless  of  its  cost  of  operation,  not  only  Is  a 
premium  placed  on  inefficiency  but  the  public  is  discouraged 
from  using  the  best  and  cheapest  form  of  transportation. 
Transportation  is  an  art  and  it  can  be  improved  only  by  en- 
couraging efficiency  and  progress.  To  place  a  heavy  handi- 
cap on  the  efflcient  carrier  is  to  discourage  the  art  and  to 

prevent  improvement. 

Railroads  can  discriminate  against  water  carriers  and  do 
di.scriminate  against  them,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  joint 
through  rates  but  in  the  equally  important  matter  of  terminal 
service  rendered  within  a  port  area.  Obviously  the  water 
carriers  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  determine  the  method  by  which  they  will  make 
delivery  to  or  take  receipt  from  a  particular  water  carrier. 
It  should  constitute  a  violation  of  law  for  any  railroad  to 
refuse  to  provide  the  same  terminal  facilities  or  services  for 
one  water  carrier  which  it  contemporaneously  provides  for 
another  water  carrier  of  the  same  class,  common,  contract, 
or  private,  within  the  same  port  area. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  are  inadequate  if  appUed  generally  to  water  carriers. 
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The  statute  does  not  with  sufficient  definiteness  prevent  dis- 
crimination, nor  does  it  provide  relief  to  a  water  carrier 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Even  where  a  water 
carrier  is  definitely  injtu"ed.  even  to  the  point  of  death,  pro- 
vision is  not  made  for  fiill  recovery  of  damages.    The  solu- 
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fornla  or  eren  to  R<eves  Field  alone,  an  mlBrmatory  decision  from 
th€  Supreme  Court  would  jeopardize  aU  property  lying  d«*Y<«^ 
the  low- water  tide  mark  and  the  maritime  3-mUe  lunll  on  both 
coa«u  of  the  United  States.  It  waa  pointed  out.  ^     ^       tm 

Port  authorltJes  from  all  the  coastal  States,  as  well  as  State  om- 
claU.  were  concerned  over  a  congressional  measure  seeking  Federal 
ownership  of  submerged  oil  deposits  last  year,  and  a  concerted  hgnt 


matter  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country.    So  the  postal  rate 
on  newspapers  and  magazines  '■•as  set  attractively  low 

The  principle  was  eicellent.  at  that  time,  and  ^suited  in  reia 
tlvely  huge  national  clrculatlcnB  of  papers  and  ™A^ln»- 

But   nS..   with   Congress   trying   to   cut   <=f  ^s   and  ^e   ^ple 
weighed  down  by  taxes,  deficit-producing  postal  rates  aw  a  cosuy 

I    and  discriminatory  burden.  ^  ^  _«  ♦«  -  Phtiii. 

ThP  nofit«irf.  loss  on  second-class  mail,  figured  downto  •J'*"/* 
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The  statute  does  not  with  sufficient  deflnlteness  prevent  dis- 
crimination, nor  does  It  provide  relief  to  a  water  carrier 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Even  where  a  water 
carrier  Is  definitely  injured,  even  to  the  point  of  death,  pro- 
\l5ion  is  not  made  for  full  recovery  of  damages.  The  solu- 
tion would  seem  to  lie  in  tightening  up  the  discrimination 
clauses  so  that  discrimination  will  be  in  fact  and  effectually 
prevented;  to  vest  in  the  regulatory  body  eqiiltable  power 
that  will  insure  prompt  adjudication  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion: and  to  provide  more  adequate  and  full  recovery  of 
damaRfs  and  for  prompt  decision  on  invohing  Joint  through 
rates  and  divisions. 

It  must  t>e  admitted  that  there  is  a  very  real  danger  in 
the  proposed  legislation  in  that  the  rules  and  technique  of 
railroad  regulation  will  be  made  applicable  to  water-line 
cases  and  as  a  result  that  the  development  of  water  trans- 
portation will  be  discouraged,  if  not  prevented,  by  using  the 
rule  book  for  railroad  regulation  for  the  regulation  of  differ- 
ent types  of  carriers,  even  where  the  regulatory  body  admin- 
isters the  statute  In  the  best  of  faith  after  sufBcient  train- 
ing in  regulation  of  such  different  types  of  carriers  whose 
fundamental  economic  principles  are  so  vastly  different  from 
one  another.  The  examples  above  mentioned  prove  the 
ca-'e  that  equal  regulation  cannot  be  obtained  by  vxsing  the 
fame  rules  and  regulatory  technique  for  all  carriers. 

Regulation  of  water  carriers  should  be  left  where  it  is 
now.  and  coordination  accomplished  as  proposed  in  H.  R. 
4307  now  ijending  on  the  House  calendar.  The  general 
obiectives  of  that  bill  to  extend  the  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
of  th(^  Maritime  Commission  to  apply  to  common  carriers 
by  water  engaged  in  interstate  transportation  on  inland 
waters  and.  with  the  systems  for  the  regulation  of  water 
carrler.s  thus  rounded  out  and  made  national  in  scope,  to 
provide  a  plan  and  means  to  effect  coordination  in  the  regu- 
lation of  carriers  subject  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  where  there  Is  com- 
petition between  such  carriers. 

Th?  history  of  reffulallnn  under  the  shipping  acts  has  been 
on»*^of  gradual  and  steady  development  with  opportunity  to 
make  !»ound  progress  in  meeting  the  problems  involved  in  the 
water-transportation  Indu.stry.  The  extension  of  regulation 
to  inland  water  carriers  should  be  undertaken  In  a  similar 
w:'y  with  like  opportunity  for  sound  progress,  Tlie  exterwlon 
proposed  In  H.  R.  4307  provides  a  tested  and  workable  plan  of 
regu'atiun  and  one  that  Is  not  unduly  restrictive  or  burden- 
some. 

Most  of  the  questions  In  connection  with  the  competition 
between  the  different  types  of  transportation  can  l>e  solved 
by  voluntary  arrangements  and  cooperation  between  the 
"Commissions,  and  the  small  remainder  of  cases  which  cannot 
be  thus  handled  can  be  properly  disposed  of  by  the  Joint  board 
proposed  to  be  established  by  the  bill  and  to  be  composed  of 
two  members  from  each  of  the  said  Commissions  with  a 
chairman  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

First,  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933  applicable  to  common 
carriers  operating  on  inland  waters  and  to  terminal  facilities 
furn.shed  in  connection  with  such  common  carriers: 

Second,  to  declare  a  congressional  policy  as  to  water  trans- 
portation; 

Third,  to  declare  a  congressional  policy  as  to  cooperation 
and  coordination  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the 
Nation's  transportation  system:  and 

Fourth,  to  establish  a  Joint  board  to  secure  coordination  in 
the  r»-gulation  and  in  the  operations  of  carriers  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
__nii£sicn  In  matters  concerning  which  the  said  Commissions 
cannot  arrive  at  coordinated  determinations  or  action  by 
volxmtary  means. 
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HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALI^ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  16.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  April  12.  1940.  written  by  Lorania  K. 
Francis,  Washington  staff  corresjaondent.  reporting  that  the 
Government  intends  to  file  suit  to  establish  Federal  title  in 
the  oil  deposits  under  the  tidelands  of  the  State  of  California: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  cf  April   12.   1940] 
UNrnm   St.\ti3   Mat    Sue   Stati   To    Gain    Tidei-and   On, — Jusncr 

Department's    Proposal    GrvEN     President.     Birr    No    Decision 

Announced 

(By    Lorania    K     FrancL'^.    Times    Staff   Correspondent) 

Washington.  April  11 — Instigation  of  a  suit  against  the  State 
of  California  in  an  effort  to  establLsh  Federal  title  to  biHlons  of 
dollars'  worth  of  sut)merged  oU  deposits,  harbor  Improvementa, 
and  built-up  lands  located  off  the  shore5  of  southern  California 
has  been   prop>osed  to  President  Roosevelt.   It  was  learned   today. 

While  Government  officials  would  neither  conflmx  nor  deny  the 
report,  it  was  relLibly  a.scertained  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  sent  to  the  White  House  a  memorandum  suggesting  a  suit 
by  the  United  States  Go%-emment  for  'declaratory  Judgment" 
In  the  long-disputed  question  of  who  owns  the  offshore  land  The 
suit,  which  would  Involve  the  State  of  California  and  possibly  the 
city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles  and  numerous  private  Interests, 
probably  would  be  brought  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

TWO  cotmsts 

Two  Rltrrruitlve  courses  were  sutrgrsted  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment memorandum.  It  was  fald  One  of  them  would  Involve  the 
filing  cf  a  similar  fuit  in  the  southem  California  Federal  dUlrlct 
court,  and  the  ether  would  call  upon  Congress  to  direct  the  Jus- 
tice Drpartment  io  bring  nuit  against  the  State  to  determine 
ownership  of  the  lands 

Choice  of  the  latter  alternative,  it  was  believed,  would  indicate 
that  the  Justice  Department  Is  net  prepared  to  go  nhead  with  the 
suit  on  the  broils  of  information  which  It  has  gathered  during  a 
year  and  a  ball  of  investlgat  on. 

MCW   ATThCK   AMOLC 

A  new  angle  In  the  Oovernment's  attack  upon  ownership  of  the 
property  wus  Indicated  In  the  report  that  the  United  States  might 
bring  suit  not  only  against  the  State  of  California,  but  against  the 
city  of  Loe  Angeles,  Los  Angrles  Cotinty.  the  city  cf  Long  Bench, 
and  such  Interests  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California,  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  the 
Pord  Motor  Co  ,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  other  corporations 
having  a  substantial  Interest  in  built-up  lands  located  within  the 
tidelands. 

Some  sources  predicted  that  the  United  States  might  challenge 
title  to  Reeves  Field — a  portion  of  Terminal  Li'iand  which  the  Navy 
Department  Is  anxious  to  convert  to  a  permanent  naval  base" — as  a 
"smoke  .-screen"  covering  the  real  Intent  to  seize  approximately 
•2.000.000.000  worth  of  undersea  Southern  California  oil  deposits 
which  llie  Navy  wants  for  a  reserve. 

SAME  ISStTK 

The  difference  between  a  suit  against  the  State  of  California,  over 
title  to  the  oil  deposits,  and  a  suit  against  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
over  title  to  Reeves  Field,  would  be  purely  a  question  of  nomencla- 
ture, it  was  pointed  out,  since  the  common  question  of  title  to  the 
tidelands  15  involved  In  each. 

The  action  might  be  Instituted  as  a  suit  against  the  State  of 
Ca'.ifornta.  Involving  original  Jiirlsdictlon  In  the  United  Slates  Su- 
preme Court  without  any  previous  trial  In  a  lower  court,  it  was 
explained.  This  method  of  attack  would  permit  the  naming  of 
the  other  Interested  parties,  although  Jurisdiction  of  the  highest 
tribunal  might  not  extend  beyond  the  State  Itself.  At  all  events. 
It  was  said,  an  originating  suit,  authorized  under  the  Constitution 
would  represent  the  strongest  action  yet  taken  In  a  case  involvliig 
a  dispute  over  Federal  versus  State  ownership  of  lands. 

jeopardize  propektt 

A  widespread  reaction  against  any  move  Involving  selztire  of  the 
tidelands  is  expscted  both  from  Congress  and  from  private  Interests 
aS?cted.     £\-cn  tlxough  the  case   1b  limited  to  the  State  ol  rail- 
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fomla  or  eren  to  Reeves  Field  alone,  an  alftrmatory  decUlon  from 
the  Supreme  Court  would  Jeopardize  »U  property  lying  b«tw©en 
the  low- water  tide  mark  and  the  maritime  8-mU«  lunlt  on  both 
coasu  of  the  United  States.  It  was  pointed  out. 

Port  authorities  from  all  the  coastal  States,  as  well  as  State  om- 
clals.  were  oonoemed  over  a  congreasional  measure  aeeking  reofai 
owTiershlp  of  submerged  oil  deposits  last  year,  and  a  concerted  nght 
has  been  predicted  in  the  event  that  Callfomia  U  singled  out  »»  * 
"test  cas^  '  which  might  establish  a  precedent  through  '^'^^chthe 
Federal  CSovernment  could  extend  Its  powers  over  the  entire  Amerl- 
cmn  seat>oard. 

Take  Second-Class  Mail  Off  the  Dole 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OK    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10. 1940 


EDITOIUAL    FROM    THE    PHILADELPHIA    INQUIRER 


Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  article 
Take  Second-Class  MaU  Off  the  Dole,  from  the  Philadelplua 
Inquirer,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  February  1,  IMOj 

TAKE   SW:OND-Cl-.NaS    MAIL  OFT  THK   D01-« 

It's  about  time  American  taxpayers  were  relieved  of  footing  the 
stupendous  postage  bills  of  magazine*  and  °«*^P,*P*".  „^,.„t,,^  ,_. 

The  publishing  business,  generally  speaking,  ton  t  a  cha'^^^af''^ '"■ 
nitution      lu  object  is  to  make  money.     It  can  stand  on  it*  own 

'%VtTn  Tncle  Sa^^^.^llfu.  it  U  on  tt.e  dol.^-«.d  ha.  been  there  for 

^TT.Tl'nqulrer  believes  newspaper,  and  Wf}""  .J^I^^Jl  ^ 
the  postal  relief  rolls  entirely  too  long  and  that  they  ought  to 

**I»ubll.her.  would  get  Mire  if  it  were  mmaated  that  they  »»k  tbe 
Fed«?l  TteMury  for  a  .tralght  hand-out  d  public  caab  to  meet  their 

^BuTthey  don't  grow  hot  with  Indignation  when  the  Poat  Oftce 
De«irtm!mt  corrle.  their  thousand,  of  ton.  of  i^wnd-cUiM  mall  on 
wtuftt  amounts  to  a  Klganttc  Oovcrnment  subauly. 

TnUi^ubllshTelf-rlghteou.  denuncUtlona  of  tax-financed  boun- 
tl^r  firmer,  bounties  for  shippers,  bounties  for  industrialLU. 
bounties  for  this,  that,  and  the  otb«r. 

But  all  the  time  they  are  accepting,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  whop- 
Dlne  btmntv  for  themselves.  ^,        .         ,  »«  .•, 

The  brutal  fart  U  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  l-ft  June  30  the 
UnluSl  State.  Ooverrment  had  to  pay  out  $87,264  126  47  more  than 
It  received  to  transport  and  deliver  the  second-class  mall.  In  con- 
siderable part  magazines  and  newspapers.  

xhat  the  Pet  omce  Department,  according  to  Postmaster  OeneraJ 
PaT?ey'«  annual  r?p7^  wound  up  with  a  deficit  of  only  »38. 69 1,862  90 
wM  no  cmlit  to  the  publishers.  Postal  revenue  from  flrst-class  mall 
cut  down  the  lofses  on  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  matter. 

If  the  publishers  had  paid  their  own  way  in  the  malls  not  o^y 
would  there  have  been  no  postal  deficit;  there  would  have  been 
money  left  over  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Congressmen's  free  ma  1- 
JS^^lvTleg?.  free  maU  for  the  blind,  and  the  postage  of  offlclal 

"^Of'^TmorTthan  •87.000.000  worth  of  t«l  ink  in  second-class 
mS[  deliv^Sr  dally  newspapers  contributed  •27.0O0.O00.  news- 
^i^rsotherihan  daily,  •14.000,000:  magazines  of  all  kinds,  •26.- 
SSoSS):  publicauons  put  out  by  rellglouB.  educational,  and  sclrn- 
SflcTr^anlzatlons.  •13.000.000;  county  newspapers  deUvered  free 
within  the  county.  •7,600.000. 

It   IS  an  impressive  list  of  postage  chlselers.  ,^  ^    .     „ 

Whv  don-t  thev  hold  up  their  end  of  posftal  costs?  Technically 
t>,r^li«^nir  amazingly  simple.  Tbe  average  postal  rate  on 
i^n^a«  matter  that  costs  ?he  Government  approximately  8.41 
^iVp^ind  to  carry  and  deliver  U  only  about  1.8  cents,  or  a 
deftclencv  of  6  8  cents  per  pound. 

When^t  1.  remembered  that  this  secoikl-claaa  mall  runs  to  inorc 
th?n  T.3«),(m000  pounds  a  year.  It  am  re«llly  be  understood 
tha?a  low  of  6  6  cent*  a  pound  piles  up  an  astronomical  deflct. 

And  w^y  isn't  the  new^aper  and  magazine  per-pound  postage 
rate  high  Jnough  to  let  the'liiall.  break  even?  Because  every  ttoe 
«!,ere  ll  an  at^mpt  to  raise  the  rates  the  publishers  yell  bloody 
m^e?  and  go  on  the  warpath  for  tbe  Congreasnien  who  would 

dare  wipe  out  this  second -class-maU  racket.        «„„„r^ 

It  all  started  back  in  1851,  In  the  daya  of  President  p^^rnarc^ 
wh^  Congr^  got  the  Idea  that  a  wliler  distribution  of  prmted 


matter  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country.    So  the  postal  rate 
on  newspapers  and  magazines  '■•««,»«t  •V^^^^^'J^y  ^°7,w^  .„  rela- 

The  principle  was  excellent,  at  that  time,  and  resulted  In  reia 
tlvely  huge  national  chxulatlons  of  papers  and  ™*«"»^f-„„,- 

But    r^.    wltb   congress    trying    to   cut   <=«>•, J^^J  ^\  ^gj 
weighed  down  by  taxes,  deficit-producing  postal  rates  are  a  cosuy 

and  dlacnmlnatory  burden.  ^  ^  „.^  ♦«  -  nhtiii- 

The  postage  loss  on  second-class  mall,  figured  down  to  a  ^^/» 
deJpkuTSasU,  means  that  Uncle  8«m  went  ^  the  ho^  to^he 
extent  of  almost  •8,600.000  on  the  ^ore  than  128,000^  ^tm^ 
of  papers,  magazines,  and  otber  pubUcatlons  that  passed  out  ol 

"^Bufito  US?ys  Dep«tment  take.  It  on  the  chin  In^je 
ways  than  thu.  Some  publishers,  not  content  with  the  »ireaay 
starvation  rates  on  second-class  maU.  P«:k  their  papers,  mag- 
azines, or  what  have  you  In  mall  bags  and  ablp  them  by  freight 
to  distant  focal  points  for  distribution.  t>v,.i-rt-i. 

This  is  cheaper  than  mailing  the  publications  from  PbUadel- 
phla.  or  wherever  they  originate,  to  remote  destinations.  "  maltes 
possible  a  considerable  saving  In  the  case  of  magazines  having 

large  and  far-flung  circulations. „..Ki«.>,.r«  fnr 

But  the  mail  bags,  loaned  by  the  Government  to  publishers  for 
■ending  second-class  matter  by  freight,  wear  out.  New  on«  cost 
money— from  80  cents  to  around  $1  apiece.    And  who  stands  this 

loss?     Uncle  Sam.  of  course  v.ii.»,««=    «« 

Why  should   the  Government  lend   mall  bags   to   publishcre   in 

order  to  gyp   Itself  out  of  money  both  going  and  coming?     That 

is   only   one    more    puzzle    growing   out   cf    this    second-class    maU 

^°li"SJ-mlttlng  the  use  of  mall  bags  for  the  freight  transport  of 
publications  Is  good  business  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment, harassed  by  postal  deficits,  the  fact  Is  not  easily  per- 
ceptible      As   for    the   ethics   of    it,   there    may    be    cause    for   eye- 

The  Inquirer  believes  that  magazines  and  newspapers  have  no 
rlcht  whatsoever  to  foist  their  second-class  postage  costs  upon 
the    taxpayers    and    the    users    of    first-class    mall. 

Publi.«=hei^  are  not  in  business  for  their  health.  If  they  are  making 
a  profit  or  trying  to  make  a  profit,  they  ought  to  show  enough 
gumption  to  pay  their  own  way  to  prevent  the  Treasury  from 
sinking  deeper  in  the  red  Ink  than  It  is  now. 

The  Inquirer  proposes  that  CkJngress.  closing  lU  ears  to  the 
yaps  that  are  sure  to  arise,  courageously  set  about  boosting  the 
rates  on  recond-class  mall  to  the  point  where  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  putting  the  Government  and  the  taxpay- 

'\here  has  been  too  much  of  this  craven  failure  of  publlshert 
to  pay  for  the  service  the  Post  Offlce  Department  gives  them. 
Let .  have  an  end  to  It. 


Speaking  Mexico's  LsmgUAfie 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF*  M(S80UKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  16.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINaTON  TIMES-HERALD 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  foUowing  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  April  4,  1940: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  April  4.   19401 
SptiAKXNC  Mexico's  Lancdacx 

Tf  there  are  anv  Mexicans  left  who  can  understand  that  their 
ccunt^  B  B^c^eS^  de^nds  on  decent,  peaceful  relations  with  the 
SSted  States,  thev  h«l  better  read  and  Ukc  Berlou&ly  Houae  Rwo- 
lutions  454  and  "455,  Introduced  Wednesday  by  Representative 
tmomas  c  Hknnings.  Jr..  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

^^  pro^e  for  a  congressional  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  it  U  true,  as  charged,  that  Mexico  has  been  violating  inter- 
natiomd  law  and  denying  Justice  to  American  citizens  by  seizing 
SiSSSn  pTo5?rty    and^f  ^these  charges  are  true   (the  resolution 

""^^e  congress  may  take  any  and  all  "f^  »7*"J»^'\"^'  5.**' 
OonsUtutlon  to  the  end  that  commensurate  Justice  be  obtained. 

i£  HENmNCS'  idea  of  •■commeiifiurate  Justice."  the  Mexicans  may 
be^terSS  to  know.  Is  to  exercise  the  powers  grant^jd  Congress  In 
allele  I   section  8.  of  the  ConsUtution,  specified  aa  foUows: 

"Conp-^  shall  have  the  power  to  •  •  •  declare  war.  grant 
letted  !f  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rule,  concerning  capture. 

""^He^fv^  f'SSy  working  to  convince  Congress  that  the  only  wi^ 
tl^  pcojte  of  me  united  aSites  will  ever  get  Justice  Ui  their  claim. 
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Biggest  Spending  Yet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  16,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


for  damages  In  Mexico  la  by  congressional  letters  of  marque  and 
rrpnsaJ. 

WX'VZ   BEEir   THK   GOAT  SIWCK    1»0S 

Intelligent  Mexicans  ought  to  be  grateful  to  learn  that  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  who  are  about  done  listening 
to  the  President  and  the  State  Department  on  how  to  deal  with 
Mexico  is  rapidly  growing.  They  are  eager  to  take  their  exclusive, 
direct  action. 

It  Is  not  mere  Impatience  with  the  run-around  we  have  been   i 
getting  on  both  sliver  and  oU  that  has  them  aroused.     It  Is  resent- 
ment at  the  abuse  we  have  been  takmg  ever  since  the  Mexicans 
went  crazy  In  1905  and  began  to  seize  foreigners'  property  right  and 
left      They  haven't  stopped  since  but  have  only  got  worse. 

Now.  this  Hennings  resolution  could  be  just  the  thing  to  tip 
Congress  into  independent  action.  And  don't  think  that  the  phrase 
"letters  of  marque  and  reprisal"  Is  a  mere  quaint  relic  of  1776  power 
politics.  As  late  as  1895  the  British  exercised  the  right  of  reprisal 
to  collect  claUns  against  Nicaragua;  the  Dutch  smacked  Venezuela 
the  same  way  In  1908;  and  we  did  It  to  Mexico  ourselves  In  1914. 
when  the  marines  landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  Villa  expediUon  of 
1916  was  also  a  form  of  reprisal. 

These  are  touchy  times  In  the  world  and  Congress  Is  In  a  black 
mood  with  Mexico  anyhow.  It  wouldn't  take  much  to  get  this 
Hennlngs  Investigation  going.  And  If  It  ever  does  reprisal  In  some 
form  Is  certain. 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  I  herevi-lth  insert  an  article  by  David  Lawrence 
entitled  "BigRest  Spending  Yet,"  which  appears  in  the 
United  States  News  of  April  19.  1940: 

[From  the  United  States  News  of  April  19.  1940] 
BicctsT  Spknding  Yet 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

All  peacetime  spending  records  will  be  broken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  last  6  months  of  this  year.  Vast  outlays  of  moneys 
$5,000,000,000  In  cash — are  scheduled  for  the  second  half  of  1940. 
Great  Britain  la  not  yet  spending  at  that  rate  to  fight  her  war 
against  Germany. 

The  record-breakintc  flew  of  ca.^h  out  of  Washington  w^Ul  coincide 
with  the  approach  of  national  elections  It  is  encouraged  In  part 
by  the  urge  at  the  White  House  and  In  Congress  to  speed  up  national 
defen.H'  now  that  war  Is  gaining  headway  In  Europe.  It  Is  en- 
couraged also  by  the  urge  In  Congress  to  give  continued  .support  to 
bu.«iines.s.  following  the  setback  that  has  occurred  since  December. 

All  Idea  of  economy  Is  shattered.  The  urge  to  satisfy  those  home 
folks  who  look,  directly  and  Indirectly,  for  a  check  from  the  Gov- 
cmmont  overcame  the  urge  In  Congress  to  satisfy  those  taxp.^yprs 
who  complain  about  the  future  tax  bill.  As  a  result,  checks  will  be 
flowing  later  this  year  to  nearly  2.000.000  W.  P.  A.  workers,  to 
1.50O.0OO  old  people,  to  4.000.000  or  more  farmers,  to  large  and  grow- 
ing groups  of  businessmen. 

EXCEEDING   THE    1936   OtTTLATS 

The  total  of  the^e  checks  will  be  much  more  than  In  the  year  of 
the  la-^t  Presidential  election.  In  the  second  half  of  that  year — with 
a  big  chunk  of  cash  for  the  soldiers'  bonus  Included — total  outlays 
were  barely  $4,400,000,000.  Few  officials  were  bold  enough  to  guess 
that  Government  spending?  In  peacetime  ever  again  would  exceed 
that  figure.     Yet.  4  years  later.  It  Is  to  be  far  exceeded. 

Facts  show  that  Government  Is  building  great  new  vested  In- 
terests Communities  get  C.  C.  C.  camps  and.  like  communitiea 
that  once  were  given  Army  posts,  batt'.e  with  all  their  political 
power  against  giving  them  up.  Farmers  get  checks  and  relief 
workers  got  checks  and  Members  of  Congre.ss  scxm  are  impressed  with 
the  fact  that.  If  there  Is  any  cutting  to  l)e  dt^ne.  It  ha.s  to  be  at  the 
expenise  of  other  groups.  Business  is  bolstered  by  Government  cash 
and.  when  business  slips,  the  remedy  that  comes  to  mind  is  more 
cash. 

One  man  In  Congress,  this  year,  tried  to  buck  the  new  vested  In- 
terests, and  thought  he  had  succeeded. 

CUTTON  A.  WooDEUM.  leader  of  the  economy  bloc  In  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  set  out  at  the  start  of  this  year  to  sell  the  Idea 
of   lower   expenditures.     Mr.   WooDarM    Is   a   prominent   Member   of    j 
that  group  of  Virginia  Senators  and   Representatives  who  believe    [ 
that  the  F^ederal  Government  must  put  Its  finances  in  order.     Alter    I 
peat  effort,  he  induced  the  House  to  trim  $256,000,000  out  of  P.esl-    I 


dent  Roosevelt's  paper  Budget  of  $8,000,000,000.  The  Senate  quickly 
restored  that  amount,  and  $166,000,000  besides.  Then  the  House 
changed  Its  mind — in  the  light  of  pressure  from  back  home — and 
voted  $50  000.000  above  the  Budget  for  C.  C.  C  camps,  and  $15.- 
000.000  additional  for  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

The  lid  now  Is  off  again.  Representatives  of  city  districts  want 
more  money  than  the  President  has  recommended  for  W.  P  A. 
They  have  let  Representatives  from  farm.ng  districts  know  that  their 
support  can  be  had  for  larger  farm  subsidies  If  farm  support  can  be 
had  for  larger  relief  subsidies  The  result  will  be  larger  monthly 
outlays  than  planned  by  Mr  Roosevelt  for  W.  P  A.  during  the  last 
half  of  this  year.  War  developments  are  creating  an  urge  to  be 
generous  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  after  the  original  urge  had 
been  cut  down 

Complained  Mr  Woodbcm  after  the  House  had  Increased  funds 
for  C  C.  C.  camps: 

"This  action  has  shown  a  reversal  of  the  spirit  which  the  Congress 
adopted  In  the  beginning  to  try  to  live  within  the  Budget  estimates, 
to  try  to  hold  down  appropriations,  and  to  try  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  keeping  the  deficit  down  In  order  to  avoid  taxes  or  raising 
the  debt  limit." 

But  this  Is  a  year  in  which  Congress  cannot  afford  to  offend 
groups  of  voters  and  a  year  when  it  Ls  imperative  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  party  In  power  to  make  sure  that  bvislness  is  good. 
Experience  reveals  that  In  years  of  bad  business  the  tendency  of 
voters  Is  to  change  parties,  while  In  years  of  good  business  the 
tendency  of  voters  is  to  return  to  ofHce  the  party  in  power. 

The  contribution  that  the  Federal  Government  will  make  to  busi- 
ness In  the  form  of  cash  outlays,  consequently.  Is  to  be  enormous. 

SPKNDLNG    $28,000,000    A    DAT 

Cash  spending — different  from  the  papx-r  total  of  budgeted  ex- 
penditures because  the  Federal  Budget  has  undergone  many  sliifts — 
Is  going  to  average  about  $28,000,000  for  each  day  between  July  1 
and  January  1.  The  British  say  that  they  now  are  spending  barely 
$25,000,000  a  day  on  the  war.  Back  In  1936.  the  last  year  of  a  Presi- 
dential election,  the  cash  outgo  amounted  to  about  $24,000,000  a 
day  for  the  final  6  months  of  the  year.  The  coming  half  year's 
expenditures.  In  other  words,  will  average  nearly  $850,000,000  a 
month  where,  in  1936.  they  had  averaged  about  $750,000,000. 

The  volvurre  of  cash  spending,  figures  show,  has  consistently  been 
upward  In  the  last  half  of  election  years  ever  since  the  pump- 
priming  theory  of  recovery  has  been  accepted  by  the  Crovernmeat. 

KEEDS   INCREASE    IN   AtrFUMN 

Increases  In  past  election  years  have  tended  to  be  concentrated  In 
relief  and  In  farm  subsidies.  The  facts  reveal  that  In  1936  outlays 
on  W.  P.  A.  that  had  been  running  under  $150,000,000  a  month  at 
midyear  rose  to  $190,000,000  in  November  and  December.  In  1938. 
when  W.  P.  A.  had  been  leveled  off  at  around  $100,000,000  at  mid- 
year, the  outlay  ro.se  to  $200,000,000  by  the  year  end  In  the  present 
year  W  P,  A.  spending  now  is  headed  downhill  at  about  $110,000,000. 
It  Is  scheduled  to  rise  to  $160  000.000  late  la  the  year. 

This  tendency  for  relief  rolls  to  rise  In  the  autumn  Is  defended  on 
the  ground  that  needs  Increase  at  that  time  of  year  The  point  Is 
made  that  Congress  cannot  l>e  held  responsible  for  an  obvious  trend 
that  may  coincide  with  an  election  period.  The  further  point  Is 
made  by  officials  that  the  Government  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
Increased  spending  if  private  business  shows  a  tendency  to  lag  and 
shows  a  need  for  support. 

Business  recently  has  sagged  badly.  The  decline  in  production 
from  December  to  the  present  Is  among  the  mcst  drastic  and  the 
swiftest  on  record  This  decline  is  Influencing  Congress  to  vote  In 
favor  cf  the  largest  cash  outlays  on  peacetime  record.  It  Is  a  major 
factor  in  easing  the  congressional  conscience  over  a  b.-eak  with 
economy  promises. 

The  result  Is  that  business  will  In  the  months  ahead  receive  a 
flo(Xl  of  cash  dollars  from  the  Federal  Government.  These  dollars 
will  be  divided  about  as  follows: 

National  defense:  Nearly  $1.000  000.000  will  flow  out  during  the 
last  6  month.s  of  this  year  to  support  and  bui:d  up  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  A  large  part  of  this  money  will  be  poured  Into  the  heavy 
Industries  for  armor  plate  and  airplanes  and  guns  and  military  and 
naval  equipment.  Four  years  ago  barely  half  this  amount  was  paid 
out  to  support  the  Nations  Military  and  Naval  Establishments 
The  trend  is  toward  a  rapid  acceleration  of  spending  in  this  field 

Relief  and  ."^ocial  security:  More  than  $1,800  000  000  will  fiow  into 
W,  P.  A..  C.  C.  C.  N  Y  A  .  Farm  Security,  old-age  assistance,  old-age 
Insurance,  and  the  Federal  portion  of  unemployment  Insurance. 
Mere  than  3.500  000  families  will  participate  in  the  distribution  cf 
checks  from  this  fund  dunng  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Nearly  as 
much  money  now  flows  out  to  pay  for  this  one  phase  of  Government 
activity  as  flowed  out  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  governmental  activity 
prior  to  1933  If  Suite  payments  for  unemployment  Insurance  and 
cld-age  assistance  are  added,  the  total  Is  larger  than  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  years  before  the  New  Deal. 

Agriculture:  Checks  to  farmers  and  expenditures  to  maintain 
services  for  farmers  will  amount  to  more  than  $700  000.000  in  the 
final  6  months  of  the  year.  A  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  of 
the  country  are  cooperating  under  the  Government  program  and 
are  receiving  payments  from  the  Treasviry. 

Construction:  The  Government  will  pay  out  more  than  $500,000.- 
COO  for  P.  W.  A.  and  flood-control,  and  river  and  harbor  work  and 
low-cost  housing  In  the  second  half  of  1940.  This  money  will  go 
In  large  part  to  private  contractors,  who  will  In  turn  pay  for  labor 
and  buy  materials. 
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Then  to  top  !t  cfT.  the  Federal  Government  la  going  to  pay  out 
another  billion  for  lU  operaUng  expense,  for  ite  debt  service,  and 
for  the  other  leas  well  defined  of  its  actlvltle*. 

Altogetljer:  More  thaji  $5,000,000,000  In  6  month*,  or.  for  the 
emue  year,  more  than  $9.600.000.000— within  gunshot  of  $10,000.- 
000  000  a  year.  Wlihm  another  year,  allowing  for  a  continuance  ol 
present  trends  In  naUonal-defense  spending,  the  cost  of  government 
will  pass  ten  billions.  ^    ...         , 

Most  immediate  importance  attaches  to  the  effect  of  tills  volume 
of  spending  upon  businefs. 

There  is  no  single  Industry — not  automobiles,  nor  steel,  nor 
even  agriculture— that  pays  out  $5  000.000.000  In  6  months.  TOiia 
voiume  of  spending  Is  counted  upon  to  provide  a  heavy  cushion 
uefiiuBt  further  decline  In  buMness.  The  rising  flow  of  dollars  In 
the  last  half  of  the  year  will  be  expected  to  produce  a  strong  bup- 
Dort  for  indu-sirv-  by  malnUlnlng  the  level  of  consumer  income. 

When  to  that  vast  support  Is  added  the  prospect  of  large-scale 
exports,  owing  to  rising  war  demands,  there  Is  almost  positive 
assurajice  of  a  rising  business  trend.  This  rising  trend.  In  turn, 
will  be  expected  to  play  a  part  In  the  outcome  of  the  November 

But  then  the  question  rises  concerning  the  source  of  ftinds  to 
nay  for  the  va.st  Government  expenditures.  _.  .v.   » 

Part  wlU  come  from  taxes,  part  from  borrowing.  The  part  that 
come<=  f roBn  taxes  Is  larger  than  the  Preaklent  bad  figured.  In  the 
calendar  year  tax  receipts  will  be  about  $300,000,000  more  than 
had  been  counted  upon.  As  a  result  there  will  be  less  pressure 
ror  new  taxes  Ui  this  year  and  less  prospect  that  Congress  will  do 
anything  about  the  Nations  present  debt  limit. 

The  fact  Is  however,  that  after  the  large  outpouring  of  cash  In 
the  last  half'  of  this  year  tho  United  States  Treasurj,-  will  bump 
agamst  the  present  legal  cellUig  of  $45,000,000,000  In  debt^  Alter 
the  celling  Is  touched,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  have  to 
pay  out  the  cash  he  has  on  hand  and  then  stop  writing  checks  unlef^ 
he  Is  willing  to  draw  on  his  currency-issuing  powers  or  unless  Con- 
gress fixes  a  new  debt  limit. 

XAISINC   THE    DEBT   UMXT 

The  settled  view  of  the  l>est-lnformed  Government  officials  Is  that 
the  debt  limit  will  have  to  be  raised  far  above  $45,000,000,000  If  It 
is  to  take  care  of  the  future  borrowing  needs  of  tills  Government. 
The  reason  Is  that  almost  no  Informed  official  expects  that  Congress 
either  will  be  ready  to  check  spending  In  the  period  ahead-  particu- 
larly If  war  continues— or  that  Congress  win  be  wUUng  to  vote  taxes 
high  enough  to  provide  tax  revenue  of  $10,000,000  000  a  year  Prre- 
ent  taxes  might  yield  that  amount  If  the  national  income  could  be 
raised  to  $100  000.000.000  a  year  from  the  present  $70,000,000,000. 

MlUions  of  voters,  nearly  one-third  of  them,  now  have  a  stake  in 
Government  spending  Those  voter*— aa  a  general  proposition- 
favor  economy  Individually,  however,  the  voters  want  to  retam  the 
check  or  the  contract  or  the  trade  that  flows  directly  to  them  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Year  by  year  as  a  consequence,  the  trend  of  expendittires  is  up- 
ward In  election  years,  that  trend  is  accelerated  Where  the  cash 
expenditure  plateau  had  been  about  $8,000,000,000  in  1936.  It  Is 
nearly  $10,000,000  000  a  year  in  1940.  Nobody  Is  wUllng  to  chance  a 
guess  as  to  where  It  will  rx  by  1944. 

One  point  stands  out. 

Present  Increa.ses  In  spending  center  In  national  defense.  Busi- 
nessmen who  have  objected  to  spending  on  relief  and  housing  and 
pubUc  works  do  not  object,  publicly,  to  spending  for  armament. 
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to  small  for  Athens  and  Bpaxta.  for  democracy  and  monarchical 
regimcjitatlon.  to  exist  In  neighborly  relations.  .„„„aH 

And  the  analoglst  may  wonder  whether  Europe  Is  large  enou^ 
to  accommodate  the  rival  ideologies  gripped  in  ajtr'^Klej"  sur- 
vival—ilemocracy  as  embodied  In  Prance  and  England,  regimenta- 
Uon  as  vociferated  by  nazl-i&m.  .   „  ,»    .       ♦»,-  ^.i-i 

They  clashed— democratic  Athens,  like  Great  Britain,  the  mari- 
time power,  and  rule-ridden  Sparta,  like  Germany.  <^^l«^f  «™- 
pire.  And  voices  prohphetlc  were  predicting  disaster  and  ultimate 
ruin  as  the  inescapable  end.  w     «  ui 

Whether  Europe  Is  to  go  the  way  of  that  ancient  Greek  civui- 
zatlon  may  still  be  debatable,  though  the  learned  consensus  enter- 
tains litue  doubt  that  the  present  war,  If  prosecuted  to  a  decisive 
flnl&h  will  leave  all  the  belligerents,  victor  and  vanqxiisbed,  pros- 
trate '  ImpcrverlBhed— socially.  polltlcaUy.  IndustrlaUy  destroyed. 
The  Ca&sandras  always  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  but  with- 
out relecUng  or  accepting  thehr  messages  of  despair.  It  may  be 
ventured  that  Europe  Is  foUowmg  a  path  paraUel  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  suicidal  Greece. 

Just  as  Kuropc  Is  now  having  its  second  World  War.  so  were  there 
two  Pelopoiinesian  wars.  As  Europe  had  its  Versailles  Treaty,  so 
Athens  and  Sparta  had  their  Peace  of  Nlcas.  That  earlier  tnjce 
was  of  briefer  duration  than  our  modem  armistice.  The  nrst 
Pdoponneslan  War.  begun  In  432,  ended  in  421.  Three  years  later. 
In  418  they  were  at  It  again,  and  down  to  destruction  they  swept, 
through  all  the  excesses  of  tyranny  and  terrorism,  through  plundo". 
conflscatlon.  execution,  starvaUon,  with  epidemics  drenching  the 
land   with  death 

Was  Cleon  the  Hitler  of  that  far-off  day,  whose  ferocity,  seern- 
ingly  might  have  made  "to  rlae  and  mutiny"  the  musing  hosU 
of  marble  that  stlU  glorified  the  memory  of  Pericles? 

There  were  philosophers  then,  even  as  the  Woodrow  Wilsons  and 
Brlands  of  our  own  time,  who  were  vlslonlng  a  fairer  world.  P'.ato 
and  Protagoras  could  still  dream.  There  were  practical  men  of 
affairs— Hlppodamus  might  fancifully,  in  our  twentieth  century. 
have  been  the  German  Industrialist  Rathenau,  done  to  death  by 
Berlin  thugs.  Somewhere  beyond  a  beckoning  peace  was  preparing 
a  lovely  city  where  rich  and  poor,  man  and  woman.  Athenian  and 
spartan  would  dwell  in  the  equality  of  brotherhood. 

The  second  Peloponneslan  War  ended  in  404  B.  C.  It  endefl 
not  in  the  vronder  city  of  material  abundance  and  spiritual  Joy. 
It  ended  "In  Plato's  Laws,  as  one  little  hard-living  asylum  of  tho 
righteous  on  a  remote  Cretan  hilltop.  Even  in  that  form  It  was 
not  fulfilled."    The  great  hope  had  died.  ^        ^        v.  ^ 

Perhaps  Aristophanes  was  prophet  as  well  as  poet,  and  pernapa 
Macaulay  was,  too.  In  the  Greek  playwright's  c^rie^y.  7^« 
Knights  the  tyrant  Is  not  mentioned  by  name  until  the  laaX, 
word  of'  the  last  line  when  Clecn  Is  deposed  and  borne  off  to 
pursue  his  true  vocation  of  selling  cat's  meat  at  the  city  gates  and 
exchanging  bllUngsgate  with  the  flsh  sellers  and  prostitutes.  In 
the  conceivable  historical  repetition  of  today,  the  scene.  In  movie 
imagination,  might  be  dimly  backgrounded  by  that  New  Zealander 
Of  gloomy  lorecast  painting  the  ruins  of  London  Bridge. 


EDrrORL\L  PROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POeT-DISPATCH 

Mr  HKNNINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tho  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  of  March  31.  1&40. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatdi  of  March  31.  1940 1 

TUX   FIRST    WOBU>   WAX 

In  any  classroom  quiz,  a  question  as  to  the  origin  and  date  of 
the  first  World  War  would  be  promptly  and  confldenUy  "^^^"^ 
The  shot  at  Sarajevo  would  rip  the  languor  of  a  P^tul  June 
morning,  and  August  1914  would  again  be  shaking  to  the  tread  of 

"S?tSfa^"^a  It  differently.  They  say  the  fi«t  World  War  was 
fouirht  2.300  years  ago.  Thev  fix  the  date  at  433  B.  C.  And,  in- 
i^of  a  dr^SITlclssasslnailon.  they  agree  that  the  unjust  tarllT 
levied  on  Megara  by  Athens  was  a  true  cause,  though  only  one  of 
SS   iScluS^oiiliUona.    Perhaps   that   old   world   had  become 
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EDITORIALS   FROM   THE   ENDICOTT    (N.  T.)    DAILY  BUIXBTIN 

Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  foUowmg  editoruils  from  the  Endi- 
cott Bulletin.  Endicott.  N.  Y..  for  April  3.  3.  and  4.  1940: 
[From  the  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulletin  of  AprU  2.  1940] 

MO«AL  OF  THX  1940  FUXM)  IS  "ACT" 

Moral  of  the  1940  flood  In  the  Greater  Endicott  area  Is  the  same 
as  thrmoral  of  the  1936  deluge:  "Act!  Do  something  about  dredg- 
me  out  the  Susquehanna  from  Blnghamton  on  down  to  Endicott 
and  below  here  and  build  retaining  walls  to  keep  the  river  where 

"  WhHe^here  was  no  loss  of  life  In  the  Greater  Endicott  area,  there 
have  been  hundreds  of  dollars  of  property  damage.  Just  how  much 
no  one  knows,  but,  when  the  water  finally  recedes  and  those  who 
have  been  forced  to  leave  their  homes  get  In  again  It  Is  a  safe 
Kuess  that  they  will  find  considerable  damage  In  their  basements, 
foundations,  and  In  some  cases  higher  up  In  thefr  dweUlngs. 

Since  the  1936  flood  there  has  been  talk,  talk,  and  more  talk  about 
nreventlng  a  duplication  of  this  disaster,  and  the  only  reason  that 
damage  was  not  much  greater  this  year  than  4  years  ago  Is  that  the 

''Z  ^r?%  't^e  fl'^'fad  been  as  bad  as  the  one  In  1936.  resulting 
damage  would  have  been  the  same  or  worae. 
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Vfe  discussed  the  nc«J  of  action  to  combat  the  flood  danger  In 
»n  editorial  Monday;  were  discussing  It  again  tonight:  and  were 
going  to  keep  on  pointing  out  the  need  for  action  until  something 
concrete  Is  done  to  get  the  Army  engineers,  or  whoever  Is  resporislble. 
Into  action  to  do  something  about  the  Susquehanna  from  Blng- 
hamton  on  down  to  Endwell.  Vestal.  Endlcott.  and  b^-low  here  until 
we  all  learn  once  and  lor  all  whetlxer  the  Federal  Govcrament  is 
going  to  act  or  not. 

As  soon  u  the  present  floodwaters  recede  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  gradually  forget  what  happened  in  1940  until  another  year  rolls 
around  when  we  are  flooded  again  with  the  same  devastating 
result.s. 

This  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen,  and  we  believe  It  will  not 
be  i^ermitled  to  occur,  considering  the  present  feelings  of  residents 
In  Greater  Endicott  who  have  been  affected  by  the  flood. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  unselflsh  work  done  by  disaster 
ccmmitiees  In  Endwell.  Vestal,  and  Endlcott,  and  residents  of  the 
area  .shuuld  take  off  their  hats  to  thoee  who  toiled  day  and  night  to 
move  belongings  of  residents  whose  hemes  were  flocded 

The  community  was  not  caught  napping;  that  Is  certain.  Had 
the  flood  been  worse  than  It  was  (we  hope  we  can  talk  about  It  In 
the  pa«t  tense),  ihcy  would  have  been  right  on  the  Job.  preventing 
loss  of  life  and  providing  a  real  humanitarian  service  to  their 
lellcw  men. 

Lets  not  forget  the  flood  of  1940.  It  should  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  that  Greater  Endlcott  Is  vulnerable  to  high  water  and 
that  something  must  be  done  to  protect  the  area  bofore  another 
flood  descends  upon  us. 

I  Prom  the  Endlcott  Dally  Bxdletln  of  April  3.  1940) 

HALL   BACKS   TLOOD    PROTXCTION    FOR   GREATER    ENDICOTT 
Congressman   Edwin  A    Hall  Is  a  man   of  quick  action   as  a  tele- 
tram   we   received   from  him   late  yesterday  afternoon   Indicates. 

Wired  the  Congressman  represeutmg  Greater  Eiidicott  at  Wash- 
ington: 

•Have  read  your  Impressive  editorial  on  the  flood  situation  in 
Kndlcott  and  want  ycu  to  know  that  I  will  take  the  appeal  for 
Adequate    flood    control    on    the    floor    of    the    House    Wednesday 

[today]." 
Ccngn'-ssman  H.\ll  referred  to  our  edltcrlal  of  Monday.  April  1,  In 

which  we  suggested  that  citizens  of  E:ndwe'.l.  Vestal,  and  Endlcott 
should  petition  Congressman  Hall  and  Senators  Wagner  and  Mead 
for  definite  action  en  flood-protection  measures  for  the  Greater 
Endlcott  area 

As  the  Monday  Dally  Bulletin  arrived  In  Washington  only  yester- 
day. Congressman  Hah.  certainly  lost  no  time  in  taking  action  on 
the  suggestion  in  oiu-  editorial,  and.  for  the  sake  of  those  who  had 
their  homes  floxled  the  past  week  and  for  the  protection  of  residents 
Irum  future  floods,  we  hope  that  he  Is  successful  In  initiating 
•ctlon  in  regard  to  dredging  the  Susequehanna  River  from  Blng- 
hamtcn  on  down  here  as  well  as  erecting  retaining  walls  along  the 
river  where  needed. 

We  urcre  local  residents  to  support  Ccn^essman  Hall  In  his  ap- 
peal for'adpquate  flood  control,  and  the  best  evidence  that  the 
Greater  Endlcott  area  Is  with  him  IB  to  have  letters  directed  to  him 
supporting  the  project 

Flood  prevention  Is  like  Are  protection  In  many  respects.  The 
Village  of  Endlcott  spends  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  for  Are 
protection  in  the  form  of  a  paid  fire  department,  yet  this  personnel 
and  equipment  la  not  put  Into  use  too  often. 

In  fact  the  flre-loss  record  In  Endlcott  Is  exceptionally  low.  which 
Is  a  tribute  to  our  Are  department. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that  the  Greater  Endlcott 
area  Is  going  to  be  subjected  to  floods  each  year  that  there  Is  an 
unusual  accumulation  of  snow  In  the  watershed  or  when  there  are 
excessive  rains  In  the  spring. 

Since  this  flood  protection  appears  to  fall  In  the  province  of  the 
Federal  Government,  we  certainly  need  action  en  this— not  4  years 
hence  when  we  have  another  flood  but  this  year  while  the  subject 
Is  St  in  fresh  on  our  minds. 

The  danger  exists  that  future  floods  may  trmw  In  Intensity  and. 
If  nothing  Is  dene  to  protect  the  Greater  Endlcott  area,  we  may 
puffer  a  real  disaster  with  high  damage  and  loss  of  life  as  well. 

Congratulations  to  Congressman  Hall.  He's  en  his  toes.  Let's 
hope  that  he  gets  some  reaction  at  Washington. 

Send  him  a  letter  Indicating  you're  with  him.    Do  it  now. 

[From  the  Endlcott  Dally  Bulletin  of  April  4.  1940] 

CKXATCB  INDICOTT  SEEKS  FLOOD  PROTBL'llON 

First  Step  toward  obtaining  flood  protection  for  the  Greater  Endl- 
cott area  was  taken  last  night  at  a  meeting  at  the  greater  chamber 
of  commerce  office,  attended  by  representatives  from  Endicott,  End- 
well,  Vestal,  and  Westover. 

We  are  definitely  In  favor  of  the  formation  of  such  a  central  com- 
mittee representative  of  these  four  communities,  that  can  go  to  bat 
for  floixl  protection  at  Washington  with  the  aid  of  Congressman 
Edwin  A    Hali.. 

We  suggested  editorially  2  weeks  ago  that  such  a  committee  could 
carry  on  the  campaign  most  effectively,  and.  needless  to  say.  we  are 

plea.sed  that  such  a  group  has  been  formed.  Efforts  by  each  com- 
munity individually  might  cause  conXuslon.  while  unified  action 
should  doflnitely  bring  results.  3» 

We  received  a  letter  from  a  Dally  BiUletln  reader  several  davs  ago 
who  su^G^^t^**  ^**  **  ^^P  °*^  *^**  ^^  P***  ^^^  *  ^^  "^  ^°*^ 


pictures  that  we  published  earlier  in  the  month  so  that  we  can 
publish  them  periodically  to  remind  local  residents  that  unless  pro- 
tection Is  provided  greater  Endicott  lowlands  will  be  flocded  ai?aln. 

The  point  made  is  well  taken.  Too  often  meetings  are  held  to  act 
on  such  a  proposition,  but.  alter  the  meeting  the  idea  Is  forgotten, 
and  nothing  happens. 

Formation  of  a  central  committee  should  avoid  this  pitfall,  and  we 
are  confldent  that  the  group  representing  the  four  communities  will 
follow  the  subject  at  hand  until  action  Is  taken. 

In  any  event,  as  we  suggested  last  week,  we  are  going  to  keep  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  Greater  Endicott  residents  the  need  for  flood 
protection  until  the  Federal  Government  takes  action 

The  Greater  Endicott  commission  should  t>e  a  great  help  to  Con- 
gressman Hall  in  his  campaign  for  aid  to  this  area,  and.  Jointly,  we 
are  confident  that  the  needed  protection  can  be  secured. 


This  Question  of  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16,  1910 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   W    ARTHUR  SIMPSON 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  insert  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  Vermont  Srhool  of  Agriculture.  Ran- 
dolph Center.  Vt..  by  Hon.  W.  Arthur  Simpson,  chairman. 
Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  of  Vermont,  and  a  na- 
tionally recognized  authority  on  questions  in  this  field. 

Relief  and  near  relief  inaugurated  on  a  vast  Federal  scale  in  1933 
as  an  emergency  has  tjeconie  a  f>ermanent  Institution  In  America. 
The  cost  of  these  colas>al  programs  constitute  a  grave  menace  to  the 
financial  stability  of  the  Nation  and  to  the  continuation  of  democ- 
racy. Unquestionably,  we  have  achieved  certain  desirable  social 
goals  in  our  more  humane  methods  throush  which  society  has  met 
its  obligation  to  care  for  our  citizens  who  are  In  need.  From  the 
standpoint  of  a  more  equitable  division  of  financial  responsibility 
the  partnership  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  Governments  in  the 
public-assistance  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act  constitutes  a 
progressive  accomplishment.  The  Insurance  policies  of  the  act  are 
also  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  erect  barrlerg 
against  some  of  the  hazards  and  vicissitude.*  of  life.  It  has  yet  to 
be  determined  that  the  business  and  industry  of  the  Nation  can 
support  the  heavy  tax  bvirden  to  continue  these  Insiirance  programs 
on  the  scale  and  scope  now  contemplated.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance  is  not  yet  financed  on  a  sound 
actuarial  basis  and  that  Increased  taxes  will  be  necessary.  The  re- 
serves, now  being  established  for  the  b'?nefit  of  the  workers  of  Amer- 
ica, offer  a  most  Ingenious  method  of  temporarily  meeting  part  of 
the  cost  of  governmental  extravagance  and  has  inherent  possibilities 
for  great  financial  disaster. 

The  fact  that  we  have  achieved  certain  Important  and  desirable 
social  goals  should  be  a  challenge  to  keep  our  programs  workable  and 
sound  instead  of  stimulating  increased  demands  for  preater  povern- 
mental  services  Visionary  Utopian  schemes  are  still  being  advo- 
cated in  many  States  and  In  Congress.  An  extension  of  Insurance 
benefits  Is  being  proposed  while  the  present  program  Is  still  In  the 
experimental  stage 

Those  who  administer  public-assistance  programs  may  be  par- 
doned for  expressing  concern  over  the  future  of  those  who  are 
genuinely  In  need  We  can  be  actuated  by  the  most  humanita- 
rian motives  and  recognize  our  responsibility,  but  we  can  go  so 
far  as  to  destroy  our  national  credit  and  in  the  end  the  condition 
of  those  most  needy  and  deserving  and  of  those  whom  we  most 
desire  to  help  la  worse  than  when  we  started  because  in  a  bank- 
rupt government,  or  under  dictatorship,  human  life  becomes  of 
very  little  account,  and  the  poor,  the  dependent,  and  the  under- 
privileged suffer  first  and  suffer  most. 

There  Is  ctirrently  being  expended  In  the  United  States  about 
$275,000  CXK)  each  month  for  relief  and  work  relief.  There  are 
In  round  numbers  1600.000  pers»^ns  who  are  recipients  of  gen- 
eral relief.  One  million  nine  hundred  thousand  individuals  rc- 
c^Mve  old-age  a5slstance  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  chil- 
dren receive  aid  under  the  policy  of  aid  to  dependent  children. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  young  men  are  recipients  of 
help  through  enlistment  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  young  men  and  young  women  are  receiv- 
ing aid  through  the  National  Youth  Administration.  Slxty-flve 
thousand  farmers  are  receiving  subsistence  payments  from  the  Farm 
Security  Adnilnlstration.  Seventy  thousand  individuals  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  blind-aid  program.  Nearly  2.000  OOO  persons  are  on 
W.  P.  A.  and  work  projects  of  other  Federal  agencies,  and  450,000 
more  are  employed  oa  Federal  work -ccustruct Ion  projects.    About 
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8  CCO.OCO  persons  are  therefore  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  these  pro- 
grams With  their  families,  they  probably  constitute  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

We  are  taxed  for  these  expenditures  by  direct  levies  or  what  Is 
more  deplorable,  public  borrowing,  which  must  be  paid  by  new 
taxes.  Not  all  of  these  payments  are  Included  under  the  soclal- 
secunty  categories,  but  they  constitute  a  social  and  economic 
problem  with  which  society  must  cope. 

Business,  industry,  agriculture,  and  the  whole  of  the  Nation  have 
a  tremendous  stake  in  meeting  these  problems  objectively  Other-  I 
wise,  the  financial  stability  of  government  wUl  be  wrecked  and  the 
social  fabric  of  the  Nation  destroyed.  These  problems  must  enlist 
the  active  Interest  and  action  of  the  people  of  America.  We  realize 
that  we  cannot  measure  present-day  problems  by  predcpresslon 
standards,  but  the  fundamental  principles  of  existence  and  growth 
through  private  enterprise  still  hold  good.  Industry  Is,  and  always 
must  be,  the  economic  fountain  and  lileblood  of  the  community 
and  the  Nation.  Industry  Is  not  someth^lng  added  or  injected  into 
the  life  of  the  people.  To  be  successful.  It  must  operate  In  har- 
mony with  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  and  the  ideals  of  the  people 
It  serves,  but  the  people  themselves  have  the  greatest  stake  In  Its 
success  and  the  uttermost  responsibility  for  its  survival  and  well- 
being.  1 

This  country  was  built  up  by  the  constant  establishment  of  new 
business  and  the  expansion  of  old  business.  In  every  city  and 
every  viUage  throughout  the  country  men  were  constantly  surtlng 
out  on  their  own  initiative  to  Improve  on  the  enterprises  of  others 
or  develop  a  new  product.  They  put  a  few  men  to  work.  If  suc- 
cessful they  expanded  to  emplov  ten  or  a  hundred  or  thousands. 
If  unsuccessful,  they  passed  from  the  picture  without  need  of 
Govenmient  subsidy.  New  methods  of  production  were  found  and 
small  Industries  expanded  Into  large  IndusUles.  Men  were  willing 
to  spend  their  time  and  their  money  In  order  that  they  might  pro- 
vide more  completely  for  themselves  and  their  families  in  their 
old  age,  in  order  that  they  might  rise  above  the  average  standard 
of  living  and  enjoy  a  little  more  luxury  or  a  little  more  power.  In 
the  last  6  vears  this  process  has  come  to  an  end. 

America"  was  largely  a  self-sustaining  country  for  over  200  years. 
A  majority  of  Its  cltltzens  lived  off  the  land  or  In  relatively  small, 
f  elf -sustaining  communities  supplying  their  ovi-n  needs.  The  Nation 
had  tremendous  room  for  expansion.  Life  was  not  easy,  sacrifice 
and  hard  work  were  essential  to  existence,  but  opportunity  was 
vlrtuallv  unlimited.  Le.ss  than  100  years  ago  our  great  Industrial 
developments  were  In  their  infancy.  With  approximately  evcrj-  20 
years  new  and  specialized  great  Industries  came  Into  operation  in 
the  Nation.  The  employment  of  persons  In  industry  was  progres- 
sively Increased  in  an  expanding  ratio  for  two  generations. 

For  many  years  in  this  country  we  went  on  the  theory  that  any 
man  who  wanted  a  Job  could  get  it.  and  if  he  worked  hard  he  could 
support  himself  without  the  help  of  the  Government.  Private 
inlt  ative  and  enterprise  and  our  poUcy  of  encouraging  industry 
and  thrift  resulted  In  the  American  system  under  which  a  reason- 
able economic  prosperity  was  more  nearly  imlversal  than  In  any 
other  countrv  in  the  world.  Our  living  was  more  expensive  and 
more  enlovab'.e  than  anv  developed  elsewhere  at  any  time  in  human 
hls-orv  it  required  300  years  of  sacrifice,  hard  work,  careful  plan- 
ning, and  prudent  saving  to  build  this  Nation  into  the  high  position 
It  occupied  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  depression  which  began  In  1929  brought  heme  to  everyone 
that  eveii  America  was  no  Utopia,  that  many  people  could  not 
secure  work  that  many  hard  workers  were  unable  to  provide  for 
their  eld  age  and  that  ravings  had  been  wiped  out  or  exhausted 
and  earnings  from  Investments  had  been  greatly  reduced.  Tlie  un- 
certainties of  Jobs  wages,  and  of  returns  from  efforts  put  Into 
farming  and  other  producing  occupations  have  been  ever-increasing 
factors  in  the  great  social  problem  of  the  Nation. 

In  cur  most  prosperous  year,  1929.  there  were  gainfully  employed 
36  000  coo  workers.  A  decade  later  we  Had  gainfully  employed  only 
33000  000  workers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  about  10  000,000  new 
wo'kers  had  grown  up  and  become  available  in  the  Nation  It  has 
been  asserted  that  our  production  in  1939  was  equal  to  the  1929 

level 

Our  ereatest  and  most  profound  social  problem  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  young  men  and  women  of  Amenca  who  are  coming  Into 
ac'lve  cltL-enshlp  durtng  the  next  decade  are  children  of  the  de- 
pression The  new  voters  of  1940  have  passed  nearly  aU  their  form- 
aUve  vears  in  the  shadow  of  tlie  great  national  emergency.  Their 
lives  their  thoughts,  and  their  outlook  on  life  have  been  profouii«ly 
affected  bv  the  unsound  and  the  unstable  way  of  living  during  this 
oenod  What  will  be  their  attitude  toward  a  generation  that  has 
^dled  them  with  a  debt  which  they  can  never  pay  and  one  that 
thev  had  no  voice  In  creating?  Shall  we  more  and  more  abandon 
our'  svstem  cf  private  Initiative,  industry,  and  thrift,  continually 
clamor  for  governmental  subsidy,  forming  more  sflf-seeklng  groups. 
U'-til  we  sink  the  ship  of  state  bv  a  burden  cf  debt,  and  embark  on 
the  inevitable  course  of  Inflation  and  repudiation.  Certainly  the 
youth  of  tomorrow  will  owe  little  alleelance  to  a  political  system 
\ihich  has  failed  to  solve  these  great  problems. 

It  is  not  the  cost  of  relief  which  alone  menaces  the  future  of 
th"  Nation.  It  is  the  Increasing  burden  of  near  relief  in  the  form 
cf  subsidies  to  every  minority  group  strong  enough  to  maintain 
a  lobby  or  exert  political  pressure  in  Washinrton  We  have  been 
teaching  all  cias^os  of  our  population  to  ccme  to  Government  for 
eub-^'d'cs  and  hand-outs.  Many  of  them  may  be  Justified  in  an 
cmert^ncv.  but  not  as  a  ccntlnuous  function  of  Government  We 
cannot  even  maintain  humanitarian  meastires  through  a  policy  of 
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taxation  and  borrowing  which  will  completely  bog  d^wn  our  In- 
diisfiai  machine.  A  continued  Federal  deficit  not  on!y  menscss 
those  m  need  of  aid.  but  the  futtire  of  salaries.  Government  bonds, 
bank  savings,  and  life  Insurance. 

We  have  developed  a  fantastic  and  dangerous  type  of  financial 
morality  when  It  Is  asserted  that  there  Is  no  danger  In  n  huge 
public  debt  because  we  owe  it  to  ourselves.  We  are  about  to  raise 
the  statutory  debt  limit  In  this  country  from  $45.000.0000.000  to 
tSO.OOO.OOO.OOO  with  every  indication  that  as  soon  as  the  new  limit 
Is  reached  It  will  have  to  be  lifted  again.  Any  sound-thinking  man 
or  woman  knows  we  have  wandered  far  from  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon honesty  and  common  sense  when  we  try  to  fool  oiu-selves  Into 
thinking  we  can  spend  ourselves  rich.  It  is  Jtist  as  futile  as  for  a 
man  to  think  he  can  drink  himself  sober. 

Americans  like  to  talk  about  common  sense  In  Government,  but 
few.  at  present  time,  are  very  much  Interested  In  logical  schemes 
of  Government  if  they  require  Individual  or  community  sacrifice. 
Adherents  of  both  political  parties  profess  Interest  and  support  of 
principles  of  economy,  and  then  rush  to  write  or  telegraph  thslr 
Representatives  In  Congress  the  minute  It  is  proposed  to  curtail  the 
expend ittires  for  their  pet  projects  or  policies. 

In  this  great  country  of  ours,  with  a  growing  and  dlfqiersed  pop- 
ulation, proven  principles  of  sound  government  require  that  people 
be  encouraged  to  undertake  and  assume  more  of  Its  responsibilities 
and  duties.  The  fact  that  a  certain  school  of  thought  in  control 
of  our  Government  has  succeeded  in  centralizing  more  and  more 
authority  In  the  Nation's  Capital  indicates  that  we  have  departed 
from  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  this  Republic  was 
established  and  developed.  We  pay  dearly  for  bureaucracy.  The 
practical,  the  inexpensive,  and  the  efficient  have  no  place  In  the 
lexicon  of  the  bureaucrat.  He  thrives  and  prospers  on  public 
spending.  Domination  by  a  centralized  autxicracy  creeps  in  on  us. 
slowly  breaking  down  our  morale,  deadening  our  faculties,  and 
bribing  our  Intelligence.  It  has  been  the  predominating  factor  in 
the  steady  erosion  of  the  American  fiber  of  urUlmlted  self-respon- 
Slbillty. 

The  new  weakness  of  democracy  Is  In  the  unheeded  growth  or 
one  thing — debt.  Under  the  American  system  no  political  party 
has  been  abie  to  impose  a  eerlous  increase  In  general  taxation  and 
hope  to  remain  in  office  after  the  next  election.  It  Is  easier  for  any 
party  in  power  to  borrow  money  than  to  raise  taxes.  Consequently 
we  are  busily  mortgaging  the  future  ambitions,  abilities,  and  thrift 
of  the  younger  generation  and  generations  yet  unborn.  The  very 
exisUnce  of  every  institution  and  privilege  attained  under  our  dem- 
ocratic system  of  government  Is  imperll'^d  by  this  situation.  Na- 
tional despair  under  the  immense  load  of  debt  has  brought  about 
the  tremendous  changes  in  the  governments  of  the  Old  World  and 
endangered  civilization.  The  Republic  is  threatened  not  by  the 
public  enemy  but  by  the  public  debt. 

The  ease  with  which  public  servants  surrender  to  political  ex- 
pediency appears  to  be  intensified  In  an  election  year.  The  steadily 
Increasing  army  of  Independent  voters  In  this  country  will  soon, 
however  establish  its  great  political  power.  The  success  of  fusion 
and  coalition  tickets  In  the  field  of  good  government  will  eventually 
make  themselves  felt  In  the  field  of  national  politics.  The  apathy 
with  which  the  Amertcan  voter  has  viewed  the  coming  elections  is 
predicated  on  the  fact  that  the  Nation  is  sick  of  partisan  politics 
and  the  realization  that  party  platforms  are  no  longer  a  covenant 
with  the  people. 

America  needs  to  do  some  serious  thinking,  for  we  can  no  longer 
'  live  In  an  imaginary  financial  paradise  where  you  can  borrow  money 
and  not  have  to  rai.se  taxes.  The  Nation  needs  a  leader  not  to 
promise  more  things  to  more  people,  but  one  to  catch  the  vision 
and  sell  the  people  on  careful  tpending.  prudent  saving,  hard  work. 
'  cooperation,  and  sacrifice,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


The  Trade-Agreements  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  16.  1940 


STATEMENTS   BY   THE   PRESIDENT  AND   THE   SECRETARY  OF 

STATE 


Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  tlie  Record,  I  include  the  following  statements 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State: 

STATEMENT  MADE  BT  THE  PRESIDENT  AFTER  SIGNING  THE  JOINT  KESOI-tT- 
TION  PASSED  BT  THE  CONGRESS  FOR  THE  PLTSPOSE  OF  EXTENDING  THH 
At-THORrrY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  SECTION   3  50  OF  THE  TARIFF  ACT 

or    1S30,    AS    AMENDED 

The  action  cf  the  Congress  in  cjntlnulng  the  operation  of  the 
trade-agreements  program  Is  expressive  of  the  determination  on  th« 
part  of  our  people  to  retain  unimpaired  for  the  next  3  years  tlUii 
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powerful  tnstnntM'nt  fcT  prcmottng  our  national  economic  well- 
beins  and  for  i,trengthenlnj?  the  foundations  of  stable  peace. 

I  wiia  very  Riad  that.  In  the  course  of  extended  hearings  and 
exhaus-ivc  debate,  the  Congress  subjected  to  a  most  thorough  ex- 
amination tJie  objectives  and  the  underlying  principles  of  the  pto- 
cmm  the  restiJta  of  Its  opera Uon  over  nearly  6  yeara,  and  the 
procpdiires  u»«l  to  ichlevt  these  results.  The  facta  brought  out 
by  that  starchintc  scrutiny  should  leave  no  room  for  doubt  In  the 
mtnd  cf  any  fair-minded  person  that  the  trade-agreements  program 
haa  brouRht  d«monstrable  beneflta  to  our  NaUon  as  a  whole  and  to 
every  Interest  directly  ccncemed,  and  has  not  inflicted  Injury  en 
any  group  cf  pnxlucers. 

What  wa«  particularly  rtrlklng  waa  that.  In  the  absence  of  any 
prooi  cf  actual  injury,  much  of  the  opposition  seemed  to  be  baaed 
on  unwarranred  fears  aa  to  what  might  happen  In  the  future.  There 
Is  ncthliig  more  destructive  of  public  welfare  than  the  conjuring 
up  cf  gruundlcsB  fears  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discrediting  a  con- 
•trucUve  policy  which  U  Invulnerable  to  attack  on  any  legitimate 

basis. 

The  record  at  the  trade-agreementa  program  la  In  large  measure 
the  result  of  the  procedure  which  has  been  employed.     It  cannot 

be  too  strongly  emphaslaed  that  the  formulation  and  negoUatlon 
of  the  agre<  ments.  down  to  the  smallest  details.  Involves  the  coop- 
erative effort  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and 
the  Tres-sury  and  of  responsible  oSlclals  of  tbelr  respective  Depart- 
ment.'*, as   well   as  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission   and.   as 

occasion  warrants,  of  other  appropriate  agencies  of  the  OoTcrn- 
ment  Each  of  these  agenciea  contributes  Its  gpeclallzed  knowledge 
and  Judp^nent  to  the  work.  Pea-  example,  all  question.-^  relating  to 
sericulture  are  passed  upon  by  tbe  Deparment  of  Agriculture. 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  afford 
an  opportunity  for  all  Interested  parties  to  present  their  views, 
which  are  given  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Under  tlila  procedure  all  recommendations  made  to  me  with  re- 
gard to  trade  agreements  represent  the  collective  judgment  of  ail 
agencies  of  the  Government  concerned  with  any  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter. t)ased  upon  most  painstaking  study  of  all  pertinent  Informa- 
tion. 1  have  never  known  an  example  of  more  effective  collaboration 
among  the  various  divisions  of  the  Oovemment  and  between  the 
Oovemmant  and  the  general  public  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
Nation 

Needless  to  say.  this  procedure  which  has  worked  so  well  In  the 

past  should  be  continued  In  the  future. 


Bureaucratic  Law  and  the  Census 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  16.  1940 


nATUCKMT  BT  THE  SECBZTAJtT  OF  STATE 
The  passage  through  Congress  of  the  act  continuing  the  trade- 
agretm-jnts  program  in  force  for  the  next  3  years  will  afford  pro- 
found satisfaction  to  all  those  who  have  been  observing  and  ap- 
praising the  operaUon  of  the  program  from  the  standpoint  cf  our 
best  national  Interost.  They  know  that  the  three  high  objectives  of 
the  trade- agreemenu  policy  and  of  the  principles  which  underlie  it 
are:  (I)  To  promote  the  fullest  practicable  development  of  both 
our  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  thereby  achieving  increased  pro- 
X  dticUon  and  employment;   (2)    to  help  In  creating  a  solid  founda- 

tion for  any  stable  peace  structure  to  follow  the  war;  and  (3)  to 
safeguard  free  enterprise  in  this  country  against  ever-expanding 
regimentation  which  would  be  the  Inescapable  result  of  extreme 
foreign-trade  controls  of  the  kind  that  would  be  rendered  necessary 
by  a  reversion  to  the  Hawley-Smoot  embargo  doctrine 

The  progress  toward  attaining  these  objectives,  made  in  the  last 
6  years  under  conditions  at  unprecedented  dlfBculty,  has  brought 
marked  benefits  alike  to  our  agriculture,  our  industry,  and  our 
labor — without  Injury  to  anyone.  The  policy  embtjdied  In  the  22 
trade  agreements  already  negotiated  is  an  assurance  that  In  the 
future  operation  erf  the  proeram  the  InteresU  of  aU  secUons  erf  the 
country— West  and  East.  South  and  North — and  of  all  groups  of  the 
population  will  be  as  vigorously  promoted  and  as  scrupulously  sale- 
guarded  as  heretofore. 

This  country  and  all  other  countries  Interested  In  the  three  great 
objectives  of  the  trade-agreements  program  are  giving  Increased 
support  to  the  program  and  to  the  prlnctples  which  underlie  It. 
These  principles  must  prevail  In  economic  relations  among  nations 
at  the  end  of  present  hostilities  If  our  Nation  and  other  nations  are 
to  have  stable  peace  and  satisfactory  ecouonUc  progresa. 


RADIO  Ar»T>P"P*«  BT  HON.  DANIKL  A.  REED  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Rxcobi).  I  Include  the  following  radio 


address  which  I  made  over  the  Blue  Network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  from  Radio  City,  New  York,  on  March  27. 
1940: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  sudience.  I  wt»h  to  discuss 
with  you  for  a  few  minutes  the  1940  census  as  It  reh-^tes  to  you  and 
your  liberties. 

On  January  24  I  addressed  the  House  of  Representatives,  polnt- 
InR  out  to  the  Members  of  that  body  that  the  Income  questions  in 
this  census  are  wltho\it  authority  cf  law. 

Furthermore.  I  questioned  the  propriety  of  asking  the  questions 
prepared  and  propounded  by  Secretary  Harry  Hopkins  under  the 
Crn-nis  of  Housing  Acr.  There  proposed  questions  were  such  a 
flagrant  violation  of  private  rights  that  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  particular  part  of  the  census  which  seeks  to  pry  into  evrry 
nook  and  corner  of  your  household  from  the  bathtub  and  toilet 
fscllltlcs  to  the  monthly  payments  on  your  mortgage.  The  Census 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represents tlvrs  refused  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  my  bill.  We  attempted  to  strike  from  the  appropriation 
bill  the  millions  of  dollars  required  to  carry  on  this  snocping  pro- 
gram. We  were  outvoted  by  the  Democratic  Party — and  the  tax- 
payers Will  bear  the  burden,  as  well  a."  the  annoyance  of  this  Inqui- 
sition. Unless  the  Congre.'is  act';  with  decLslcn  and  di.spatch.  you 
will  be  confronted  with  obnoxious  questions  never  heretofore  asked 
by  your  Government  under  p>enalty  of  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  both, 
for  a  refusal  to  answer. 

I  invito  your  attention  to  a  resolution  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Hon.  Chahles  W.  Tobft  to  strike  the  Income  questions  from  the 
population  schedule.  The  Senate  has  reftised  to  consider  this 
resolution  up  to  the  present  moment. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  Census  Act  of  1929.  which 
provides  that  this  cerrus  "shall  be  restricted  to  Inquiries  relating 
to  population,  to  agriculture,  to  Irrigation,  to  drainage,  to  distribu- 
tion, to  unemployment,  and  to  nilncs." 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Congress  provided  with  metlculoua 
care  that  the  census  powers  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
deleeated  no  more  power  than  was  specifically  set  forth  In  the  act. 
Instead,  Congress  restricted  the  extent  of  the  Inquiries  which  he 
might  pursue. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  effrontery  of  the  Commerce  Department  when 
It  contends  that  under  the  1929  Censxis  Act  It  has  the  power  to 
make  any  and  every  Inquiry  Into  the  personal  status  of  an  Indi- 
vidual. The  Department  further  contends  that  Income  Is  akin 
to  population.  We  can  all  think  of  many  other  questions  that  are 
akin  to  population,  but  common  decency  shrinks  at  the  thought  of 
pursuing  inquiries  to  such  a  point. 

Remember  that  the  census  of  10  years  ago  waa  taken  under  the 
authority  of  this  very  same  act,  and  the  suggf^stlons  then  made  to  do 
this  sort  of  thing  were  refu.'^ed.  Scclolcgists,  mall-order  houses, 
and  other  pressure  groups  urged  that  these  same  prying,  snooping 
questions  be  Included  in  the  census  of  1930,  but  the  Republicaa 
administration,  then  in  power,  refused  to  permit  these  Inva&ioua 
into  the  privacy  of  the  citizen. 

I  say  to  you — and  the  records  of  the  Census  Committee  support 
my  assertion — that  It  wjis  not  the  Intention  of  Congress  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country  should  be  subjected  to  any  such  Inquisition. 
I  would  remind  you  that  when  the  Census  Act  of  1929  was  pa.ssed 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever  In  the  minds  of  the  people  that  they 
could  rely  upon  the  Supreme  Couit  of  the  United  Slates  to  fcrbid 
any  attempted  abuses  of  delegated  power.  Public  confidence  In 
the  Court  was  Justified  In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  when  the 
N.  R.  A.  was  held  unconstitutional  l>ecause  of  an  Ule£;al  delegation 
of  power,  as  in  the  "hot  oU"  case.  Ycu  may  also  recall  the  CH.se  of 
Jones  V.  Securitica  and  Exchange  Commission,  where  It  was  held 
that  the  procedure  amounted  to  an  imconstitutlonal  search  and 
seizure. 

The  situation  has  changed  now,  and  partlciilarly  since  the  Court- 
packing  bUI.  Perhaps  much  of  the  uneasiness  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  was  caused  by  the  unlawful  seizure  and  publication  of 
private  correspondence  by  former  Senator  Hugo  Black  and  the  Issu- 
ance of  Elxecutlve  orders  by  President  Roosevelt  making  public  the 
information  gathered  by  the  Government  on  a  confldeutlal  basis 

The  time  has  come  for  free  men  and  women  to  awaken  to  the 
grandeur  of  their  inheritance — and  the  threats  to  It.  It  Is  not  an 
inheritance  of  •er\ltude,  but  one  of  liberty — a  free  government 
under  which  every  ciuxt^n  Is  a  sovereign  ruler  in  his  own  right;  a 
republic,  not  a  democracy,  "a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
peuple.  for  the  people,"  within  constitutional  limitations.  We  are 
the  legatees  of  liberties  bequeathed  to  us  in  trust  to  use.  coupled, 
however,  with  a  duty  to  transmit  these  liberues  to  our  posterity  as  a 
priceless  and  unimpaired  heritage 

These  liberties  are  now  threatened.  The  Census  Act  of  1939  and 
the  Census  of  Housing  Act  of  1939  have  been  disU^rted  Into  two 
companion  snooping  measures.  They  are  typical  examplf-»  of 
bureaucratic  usurpation  of  power.  If  these  attempt'^d  Invasions  of 
personal  privacy  are  suflf>rtd  to  pass  without  a  determined  public 
protest,  the  logical  consequences  of  such  Indifference  will  be  to 
lend  encouragenocnt  to  further  and  more  drastic  regimentation  by 
bureaucratic  edict.  I  maintain  that  Secretary  cf  Cimmerce  Harry 
Hopkins,  acting  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  has 
tortured  and  twisted  the  1929  Census  Act  into  a  de.spotic  inquisition. 
In  the  Btureau  cf  Census  Instructions  to  Enumerators,  the 
enumerators  are  advised  that  "you  have  the  right  of  admission  to 
all  dwellings  (including  institutions)  wlthm  your  territory  for  th« 
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purpose  of  obtaining  Information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census     •     •     •. 

VSTille  there  are  penalties  provided  for  refusal  to  answer  questions 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute,  under  no  possible  construction 
cf  the  Census  Act  ci  1929  Is  there  the  "right  of  admission"  to  your 
house,  occupied  bv  you  as  your  home. 

A  serious  question  arises  as  to  the  integrity  and  validity  of  the 
results  cf  the  census  when  we  note  that  instruction  No.  20  of  the 
Census  Bureau  s  Instructions  to  Enumerators  says: 

•You  have  a  right  not  only  to  an  answer  but  to  a  truthful  answer. 
■Do  not  accept  any  statement  you  beUeve  to  be  false.     Where  yoij 
know  the  answer  Is  Incorrect,  enter  upon  the  schedule  the  correct 
answer  as  nearly  as  you  can  ascertain  it." 

Quite  clearly  under  this  instruction  the  census  enumerator  is 
fidviscd  to  set  himself  up  as  the  Judge  of  the  truth  and  veracity  of 
the  Citizens  statements,  and  If  he,  the  enumerator,  believes  any 
answer  to  be  false  or  incorrect,  he.  the  enumerator,  is  himself  to 
fcupply  the  answer.  _.,^,  . 

The  cbvlous  result  of  a  census  taken  under  these  conditions  and 
instructions  will  not  be  the  Information  given  by  the  citizens,  nec- 
essarily, but  information  culled  out  of  the  answers  given  by  the 
citizen  which  the  enumerators  may  believe  to  be  correct,  together 
with  6uch  other  inforraatlon  as  the  enumerators  may  see  fit  to 
supply  on  their  own  responsibility. 

Just  how  far  .<.h.Ul  we  permit  the  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  bureau- 
crats to  drive  us  dov^-n  the  path  toward  totalitarian  despotism? 
Whv  'hould  a  petlv  Government  employee,  paid  for  h^  services  by 
the'taxpavers.  acting  as  a  mere  tool  of  his  political  party  or  of  seme 
pressur?  ^oup.  invade  the  liberties  of  the  citizen  and  heap  such 
indignity  upon  free  men  and  women? 

The  questions,  even  aside  from  Income  and  mortgages,  are  such  as 
to  prv  into  the  most  Intimate  famUy  secreU.     There  ^'"^^  >"q^;_^  f .«    I 
relatlne  to  marriage,  divorce,  and  the  age  of  women  that  would   1 
furnish  the  kS  |osslpmongers  bases  for  stories  of  children  born 
out  cf  wedlock,  lnciden*ts  long  forgotten  and  lived  down,  whlch^for 
the  good  of  all.  should  not  be  resurrected.     For  example.  I  quote. 
•Has  this  woman  been  married  more  than  once? 
"Age  at  Grrt  marrL-xge? 
"Number  of  children  ever  born?" 

No  Kood  purpose  can  be  served  by  these  Insolent  and  prying  ques- 
tion* en  th"  contrary.  It  is  obvious  much  harm  can  be  done  to  the 
reputation  of  manv  law-abiding  loyal  citizens.  This  Government 
Should  not  become  a  scandalmonger.  Yet  the  Secretaj^-  o  Com- 
merce. Harrv  Hopkii.s.  proposes  to  put  the  power  of  his  office  to  such 
an  un-American  and  dictatorial  use. 

We  hear  much  these  davs  from  high  offlclal  sources  about  the 
Banctitv  of  law  and  the  duty  of  citizens  to  obey  the  law.  Of  course 
U  IS  conceded  by  all  good  citizens  that  they--and  this  Includes  all 
upright  officials  and  all  bureaucrats  as  well-should  respect  and 
X  •  the Xw  but  must  a  citizen  be  compelled  to  bow  down  In 
abj^t  submission  to  departmental  decrees  or  rulings  contrary  to 

If  It  IS  to  be  regarded  as  the  duty  of  the  citizens  to  submit  to  such 
bureaucratic  decrees,  then  It  Is  time  for  us  to  remember  that  where 
law  ends  tyranny  begins." 

If  we  accept  the  principle  that  a  bureaucrat  who  has  never  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  voters  can  by 
cdl-t  nresc'lbe  these  questions  which  the  citizen  mu.st  an.swer  In 
the^censiis'  and  if  the  bureaucrat  can  take  advantage  of  penalties 
provided  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  answer  proper  questions,  then 
we  have  taken  another  long  step  down  the  road  toward  dictatorship. 

n  a  burr.iucrat  can  compel  answers  to  questions,  such  as  these 
under  discussion,  under  penalty  of  punishment  for  failure  to  do 
EO  he  or  some  other  bureaucrat  can  later  compel  citizens  to  reveal 
what  secret  orders  they  belong  to:  the  secret  work  of  fraternal 
orders  such  as  the  Masons,  or  the  Knights  of  P>nhlas.  or  the  Elks, 
cr  the  KnlEhts  of  Columbus,  or  the  Holy  Name  Society,  or  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St  Patrick,  or  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
cr  any  "other  organization— fraternal,  social,  or  business. 

It  has  happened  abroad,  and  every  American  citizen  can  well 
nroflt  by  the  experience  of  those  unhappy  peoples  who  failed  to 
protest  in  time  against  the  mvaslon  of  their  fxuidamenlal  rights. 

Tlie  record  shows  that  In  the  last  7  years  regulations  have  been 
established  in  ever-Increasing  number.  Imposing  restraints  on  citi- 
zens in  matters  in  which  their  acts  were  formerly  free  of  bureau- 
cratic domination.  The  IndUidual  citizen,  under  these  decrees. 
Ejtecutlve  orders  and  departmental  regulations,  has  been  forced  to 
submit  to  re^'lmentatlon  or  face  severe  penalties,  and  often  ruin,  for 
the  violation  ol  them. 

U  the  citi7ens  shall  submit  to  these  bureaucratic  encroachments 
upon  their  fundamental  rights  without  protest,  then  step  by  step. 
h^  as  in  foreign  dictatorial  nations,  decrees  and  edicts  of  men 
will  displace  government  by  law.  When  this  happens,  then  It  can 
truly  tie  said  that  this  is  not  a  "people's  government,  made  for  the 
people  made  by  the  people,  and  answerable  to  the  people."  But 
vou  kriow  and  I  know  that  Americana  have  not  lost  those  qualities 
which  lor  150  years  have  given  splendor,  vigor,  and  grandeur  to  the 
principle  of  .self-government. 

Yoii.  whose  sturdy  forebears  gave  us  self-government,  have  not 
becoaie  incapable  of  Bell-government. 


In  conclusion,  what  are  your  remedies?  Our  form  of  government 
provides  recourse  for  the  Injured  citizen  by  the  right  of  petit  on 
to  Congress,  or  by  action  In  the  courts,  and.  lasUy.  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  ballot. 

The  choice  Is  yours. 


Accomplishments  of  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion in  Wyoming 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  17  ileffislatirx  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


REPORT  BY  THE  WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  official 
summary  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
Work  Projects  Administration.  In  Wyoming,  cumulative 
through  December  31.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Report  or  Accomplishment  on  Projects  or  the  DmsioN  or  QpraA- 
TioNS,   Work    Projects    Administration     Federal    Works    Agenct 
IN  THE  State  or  Wyoming.  Cvmulattve  Through  I>ec.  31.  1939 
Sec.  1. — Highways,  roads,  streets,  and  related  items 


lU"!!! 


Highways,  roads,  ami  strf*>ts,  total  

Kurnl  roads,  total 

l'av«'d.  total.      

New  construction   . .    

Keeonstruction  or  imijrovemcnt. 

T'npsve<l  .       

lrl>Hii  strtH'ts  and  alloys,  total 

I'avfd,  total — 

New  construction   

Kt-construction  or  improvement 

T'n[>avi>(l      .    

Oth<r  roa<ls  (In  parks,  etc.),  total. 

I'aNtHl,  total    

New  constructioD 

Unpavcd - 


Unit  of 

meaxure- 

meat 


Miles   ... 

Miles 

Miles  ... 

Mili-a 

Miles 

MiU-s.... 
Miles.... 

Miles 

M  iles 

Miles 

M  iles 

Miles... 
Miles... 
Miles.... 
Miles 


Number 

or 
amount 


3.228.54 

2, ««.  44 

6  59 

6.50 

.OU 

2, 978.  85 

212.32 

31.94 

31.09 

.S5 

180.38 

30.78 

.15 

.15 

30.63 


Item 


Unit  of  mcasurcy 

ment 


Number  or  amount 


New       R<>oons(ruc- 

convtnio-    tion  or  im- 

tion       j  provement 


Bridpps  and  viaducts,  total 

Do  ..    

>Voo<l  bridges  and  viaducts 

1)0 

Steel  bridges  and  viaducts 

1)0 

Ma'sonry  bridges  and  viaducts. 

Do -- 

Culverts 

Do   

Roadside  draioage.  total 


Roadside  drainsge  ditch 

Roa<lside  drainrwie  pipe 

Sidewalks  and  jiatbs.  total.. - 

r;ived     - - 

I'npaved 

Curl>s 

Gutters      - 

r.uardra'ls  and  puardwalls 

Koad  and  street  lighting 


Do. 


TralTic  si?ns  en^-ted 

R(«dside  land.<caping   — 

Removal  ol  car  and  railroad  track 


Number. 

Length  in  feet 

Numlier 

lyenelh  in  feet 

Numbor 

l/<'n>;th  in  ftiet 

Numl)er 

L<nclh  in  feet 

Niuul»er 

I>eneth  in  fiiet     . 

Mill's  of  dit<.li  and 
pijKJ. 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles. 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles. 

Miles  

Number  of  light 
standards. 

Miles  of  road 
equipt>ed. 

NumlH-r 

Miies  o(  road 

Miles  of  sinclo- 
line  track  re- 
moved. 


21.  7.5 
20. 


7h7 

.7.M 

772 

7>« 

9 

C19 

0 

344 

2.739 

f*.  tilO 

13.45 

12.»>9 

.75 

IS.  «9 

17  46 

1  43 
29.91 

.72 

2  27 
82 


.90 
105 


y>5 

9,  137 

2.^8 

7.970 

7 

1,167 


83 

1,814 

8.00 

8.00 


.57 
.02 
.55 


.06 
13 


7.66 
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2— Public  buUdtn^,  exdutUng  utaity  plants  and  buiidingM  at 

airport  i 


Item 


PuMic  huiMinc^.  totM    

Educstii.rU  iMilkltnr'i.  toUl _ 

I-iNruMS  

8ch«jls  

Bccrratioiml  buil'lines,  total 

Ornuuwtainx 

Rf«n«tlna*l  biUklinri  N  B.  0... 

OflcMAQtl  Bdmiaislnilive  buiKlioss 

H«*|»KAb  

I>n-»1  m-'titutwns 

f  IJV  ll<ilJ,-«'^  .. • 

Owtr*      .        ___«._. — ^. 

8tr>»^uri-  t.iriMlnfs 

ArvuiTU"'  .    ---    -. -— 

TuMic  r.iiiMin;,«.  N.  T.    C   .       

Number  o<  buiWiocs  deroolish^l _ 


construc- 
tion 


Number 

15H 

17 

I 

1  I« 

30 

1 

V 

4 


U> 

11 


7« 


Reron- 
^tnic- 

tion  nr 
Improve- 
ment 


Addi 

tloQS 


\umbeT    Sufnbrr 


i32 

no 


W 

IH 

1 

17 

12 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

4 

106 

8 


15 
1 


•1 


'  Of  IhLs  iiuinNr.  1  fa  a  scit'ntiflr  buiWinit  prectol  on  tho  cnmpus  of  the  Iniver^lty 
of  Wyomri;.'.  vh'\p  sn  srMition.tl  *>  Wf  loc  buil'linfr  a-»"'1  a<  t4'mporary  clsiisroomj 
at  the  (Jwilfiriml  siumm^r  Camp  o<  ttie  Intversity  of  Wyoiniog. 

>  Works  J'ruKrtsw  Admimslralion  ci.asinicl«»i  Uae  Ukuuiu-nl  ouly. 

Sbc.  3. — Outdoor  recreational  facilities 


Item 


Ptarttum'i,  kirnii^l^tan-l'',  and  bleachers 

I)..  

Falreruund^  liod  rudeo  pounds .. 

Do 

PM^k-«    

l»o   

Playeround*.  tn»al        

gi-htKil  !>Uyi(r»unda 

Otb«>r  olayRrwuntb 

AthletH-  fWd.H     

!>..  

IlazKlti;UI  Oi>urU 

IIar«*ih<»*  rtnifts--  . — • 

Tnuii.'i  cixirt^      . 

SwimnuiiK  (luuta 

Do  .--- 


Wadlnx  poob.. 
Do  


loe-skatmi;  areas, 
rv. 


Unit  of  measure- 
nient 


Number  or  amoont 


New  coD- 

strue- 

t>ua 


RecoD- 

stnictinn  of 

imprnv*- 
I       meut 


Ban.l«»ielh.. 

Ciolf  roum. 

Do    

Do 


Number    .    

S«*atin>:  capacity-. 

Nutntjer   

An-a  in  acres 

Numfifr    

Area  in  acres 

Number 

NiimN-r 

Nunib'T    

Numb«T        

Area  in  acres 

Number    

NumN-r 

NiimNr  

Numfx-r   

Burfaee     amt     in 

siiuare  f«t't. 

Number  

Surfnee     ar>'» 

s<iiiap'  fen't. 
NuiiiN-r    . 
Surfaix     area 

jMluare  feet. 

Number    

Nunit>'r   

Numbt-r  of  boles 
Area  in  acrus 


m 


in 


1.1 

10 

13.  o-jy 

17.  77-1 

1 

.5 

6 

234 

S 

23 

28.6 

1,  ISS 

8 

30 

7 

30 

1 

8 

7 

82 

34 

2 

23 

33 

2 

12 

00,  100 

0 

6,006 

8 
168.  STS 

1 
3 

27 
2t>0 


1 
23,4(X) 

1 
4 

iS 


Sbc    4  — Public  utilities  and  sanitation 


Unit  of  tne.vsure- 
ment 


Utilitv  plint«.  total 

£k>otric  powur  planU-. 
Do -- 


Putrplnn 


lions 


nt  planU. 


•  «««««  ««. . 


•rvl  -itHUhu- 


Number ..... 

NumlxT 

CaiNvity  in  kilo- 

wstti. 

N  urn  tier 

('a(iM'iC>  In  tbo4t- 

taiiib  uf  g^iUitm 

tft  day. 

Number 

('■iNM  iiy  in  tbtftt- 

»Hii'|4  .if  gaiivlM 


ttSiS.M. 


T IttlMtl 


Number  or  amount 


New 
tion 


11 
4 

'  25  r, 

6 
1,  74U 


I 
1» 


m 


R««cor'..<-truc- 

tion  or 

tajprovt*- 

ment 


5 
2 

3 


««««««««««« 


MM 

m 


I  bituaait  •■aiNit.4|f. 


Sac.  A.— Public  utattiet  and  tanttatlon — Contlntied 


Item 


Reservofr?  Impounded  by  dams  (stor- 
afT  dams;. 

Do 


Ptorm  and  sanitary  sewers. 

Se»«'rM*:i'  stTvioe  conUMi'tioUS 

Manholes  and  catch  basins 

Sanitary  icivies  - 

AbHn<l<)n«d  mine  ;i«)alini; 


Mosquito  control. 
Do 


Unit  of  measure- 
ment 


Do. 


Telephone  and  tsleKraph  llne«...._ 

Kleclric  ix)Wer  lines  

Flood-Iitctitiag  aUik-tic   fields,  parking 
k)t5,  etc. 

Do 


Number 

Capacity  In  acre- 

f««-t. 

MiUa     

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number  of  op«ii- 

InKS  sealf  1 
Acres  draiUL-d. .   . 
Miles  of  ditch  and 

pipe. 
Gallons  of  spray 

used. 

Miles 

Miles  

Number  lighted  . 

.\cres  lighted 


Number  or  amount 


New 
ooQstruo- 

tion 


35 

111.217 
33.01 


747 
6,3H0 


12 

0  05 


47  83 

5.42 

1 


Recoaf.  ruc- 
tion or 
lmpr>ve- 
meut 


06.733 
1.08 


83 


Sec.  5. — Flood  and  erosion  control — Irrigation — ConaeTxation 


Item 


Unit  of  monsurc- 
ment 


Fish  hatcheries 

Do ~. 

Reforest  It  ion 

I>o  - 

Rodent  eiterraimjtioii  • 

Jetties  and  breakwaters 

Retaininj!  walls  and  r«vetment» 

Ki|>rHp  

Rivi-r  bank  (»n<l  shore  improvement 
StreaniU'd  iniprovi'in.nt  .   .. 

Coa-itrvation,  Quod,  and  erosion  con 
trol  dani". 

Irrtpitiou  system 

Do. 


Number,  . 

AnnuHl  capac- 
ity in  ihou- 
s-ajKisof  fiixs<rr- 
linRs. 

Acres        

Thou.sand3  of 
trees  planted. 

Tbou.-<ands 
kUled. 

I>tnear  feet 

Linear  f«vt 

SjjiiiTo  yards  of 
ytirface. 

Miles 

.Miles 

Number 


Number  or  amount 


New 

con- 
struc- 
tion 


Rormn- 
I    strue- 
I   lion  or 
iimpnive- 
I    uieut 


Addi- 
tions 


3 

8,750 


Acres 

Miles  of  ditch, 

ctinal,  pipe,  or 

Buuic. 


mo 

26.708 
Jh5.467 


147 

7.57 


l.V) 
10 


2,361 


14.60 
5.77 


640 

0.36 


<  24 
L157 


1  Consist  mamly  of  rearine  ponds  located  at  sclectecl  sites,  not,  m  all  cases,  im- 
mwiiat'ly  adjacent  to  hatchery. 
'  I'rvtialory  auiuials. 

Sec.  6 — Airports  and  airways 


Item 


Unit  of  moa.Mjre- 

mi'ut 


Landinc  area',  total    ... 
Commercial  airports 

D-. 

IntrrnitHliate  (Civil  Aernnauticii   I 

Aiitli'irily;  lao<lin«  ar.'a.^.  i 

Do 

Landing  arras,  N.  £.  C.  (tuuerg 

enry,  etc.). 

LafHlIn*  fJeWn 


Number 

Number   

.An-a  In  acTM. 
Numtier 


.  4  ««  «•««««.««•« 


tlUflW  <r*.   total  ...mtmt^^MStMS,., 

AtfU  M  It'ilt-Unm    I  .4«| 
M(l»<l 


Area  in  aiTet. 
Number 


Mlllltl 
»W0tB9t 


n</<)i,  (.w,  li« ••44, .»»»««»»»»»»., 


4I#^  ll'    tUltf9^$$,  B9f99999f»»9r»»9fmr* 
A  if  *  '4  I     I/*-**  ''<Mrp  r99999f999t9*999tWt  ' 


Afp«  In  acfes  ... 
Kufrilief  ........ 

sfM  IB  tfttt.. .. 

wMMmB  M  MM.«4 

IfHi^  Hi  fimi.,. 
Nt»<»»»**  ....... 


1  " 


H-t'.  I  -I  t 

MWM'r  *  9  999  9 


Number  or  amount 


New     '  R««on-  I 

-;trucUou,  g^ 


con-  ; 

''"°     i   'ment 


621 
1 

181 

1 

MM 

t.vun 
M.tntn 
t,m 

JM a . $i*  t » 

I Btt0»§tt 


'Wit 


*»999 rt't 


3 

2 

716 


1 

3 

4  ...  4.    -    * 
.atS4  4*. 


BWttBt  1 1 


uix 


•«««««« 


tl.Sn 

*  .  t  i  i  i  a 
aasmamMM 

t§att9K9 


M9999a99 

r  9999999 


99999999 
9999999^ 


01QA 
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8bc.  8 — Miscellaneoua  items 


Item 


Unit  of  meas- 
urement 


Number  <r  amount 


Recr.n- 
New        «truc- 
cjn.'lruc-    tion  or 
lioU      Iniproxe- 
ment 


Addi- 
tions 


Cemeteries . — 

D-    

Lan<lscapinK     and      bfautificatlon, 
N    E    C. 

Ornamental  jjools  and  fountains   

>fnnuments  and  liistoric  markers     . 

Drainaee,  N.  K.  C 

Do ~ 

I>o _ -. 

Fencine 

Tunnels.  N.  E.  C,  total 

IH3 

Artificial  channels,  N.  F.  C 


Nunit'er 

.\re*  lu  acres. 
Acres 


Number 

Numtier 

Acres 

Miles  of  ditch.. 
Miles  of  pipe... 

Mill's 

NumtxT, 

l>-ncth  in  feet.. 
Miles  


3 

1.'.7 

1.422 

4  3.S 

1.  11 

218.00 

2 

745 

0  19 


4 

108  5 
2&2.26 


XMO 

6.0*^ 

0  32 

43.51 


1 

52 


Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprU  17  legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOSEPH  A.  CXDNRY 


enncted  the  neutrality  bill  which  seems  to  MP»^  ifjful^ 
cptnlon  The  John.son  Act,  forbidding  loans  to  n»"o^*  ff"'d^^ 
In  their  Indebtedness  to  us.  Is  almost  unanimously  "PP™'*^ •  ^^StI 
pieces  of  legislation  were  pafsed  to  prevent  us  becoming  Involved 
in  war  through  our  pocketbook.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been 
asserted  and  approved,  not  scrapped. 

We  are  unfortunate  In  our  neighbors  in  Mexico,  where  our  ciu- 
rens  entered  Into  business  under  the  belief  that  their  Property 
would  be  protected  When  the  Mexican  Government  expropriated 
the  prcpoTty  of  American  citizens,  it  was  generally  hoped  payment, 
promi)t  Rt-d  adequate,  would  be  made  for  the  property  taken.  Now 
Mfxlro  refuses  arbitration  of  the  matter.  Are  we  going  to  war 
to  rrilect  these  debts?  If  so.  we  shall  have  several  ^ars  on  our 
hards  Soviet  Ru.ssla  confiscated  American  property  and  reftises 
to  pay.  The  coet  of  a  war  would  be  greatly  In  excess  of  the  total 
debt.s   owed   us.  ^_.        .  . 

Why  do  we  go  on  loaning  money  to  foreign  countries  in  order 
to  enable  t^em  to  carry  on  war?  We  have  Just  loaned  »40.000.()00 
to  Chin.i  ostenslblv  to  buy  American  goods,  agricultural  imple- 
ments etc  Yet  that  help  gives  China  $40,000,000  with  which  to 
buy  war  materials  and  carry  on  a  war.  We  ought  to  know  that  war 
has  been  the  sport  of  rulers  In  Asia  from  the  days  of  Genghis  Khan 
down  to  the  hours  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

Why  should  we  become  involved  In  such  communistic  contro- 
versies? Are  they  going  to  stop  Just  to  please  America  or  to  pay 
what  they  owe  to  America?  The  writer  has  no  authority  to  speak 
for  Mr  I>ewey  and  less  to  make  any  suggestions  to  him  either  in 
hl<=  personal  or  party  candidacy  for  the  Presidency.  One  observation 
is  ventured;  namely,  that  Mr.  Dewey  will  advise  keeping  out  of  war 
and  guarding  carefully  against  every  temptation  either  of  senti- 
ment or  squalid  propaganda  having  for  Its  purpose  allying  our- 
selves with  men  who  prefer  the  brutality  of  war  to  the  glory  of  peaoe. 
Paul  -spoke  with  real  eloquence  to  the  Oalatlans  when  he  said, 
"For  the  whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  But  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take 
heed  that  ye  t>e  not  consumed  one  by  the  other." 

Josia>H  A.  CkJNBT. 

Boston,  April  13,  1940. 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had  called  to  my  atten- 
tion for  insertion  in  the  Record  an  Uluminating  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Sprinpfleld  Republican  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Conry  formerly  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Boston,  who  was  also  for  25  years  Russian  consul  in 
Boston  While  this  letter  is  not  one  which  expresses  my  views 
completely,  it  is  so  interesting  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)  Republican  of  April  18.  1940] 

rORZlCN     POLICY— NOT     OUH     PART    TO     INTERTERX     WrrH     THE      "PLAT     OH 
PROFIT''    OF   THE   CHRONIC    WARRIORS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Republican:  

Through  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Times  comes  an 
academic  challenge  to  the  Republican  Party,  and  particularly 
Thomas  Dewev.  to  tell  where  they  stand  on  the  question  of  Ameri- 
can foret-n  rolicv.  In  1916  President  Wilson  was  reelected  ori  the 
Blocan  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  Yet  there  was  a  decided  fatalistic 
tendency  at  that  time  that  we  must  enter  the  war  to  make  the 
world  s^fe  for  democracy."  Today  American  feeling  is  decidedly 
oDDosite  Without  recalling  the  sordid  actions  of  our  Allies  in  re- 
pudiating tholr  debts  as  reasons  for  our  belief,  it  is  safe  to  .say  that 
90  oerccnt  of  our  people  are  determined  that  America  should  keep 
out  of  the  war.  while  It  Ls  equally  true  that  the  same  percentage 
of  our  sympathy  Is  with  the  Allies,  not  because  of  affection  but 
ba'-ed  on  aversion  for  HItlerlsm. 

it  Is  well  to  recall  that  war  is  the  normal  condition  of  Europe. 
The  continent  Is  overpopulated  and  underfed.  Once  more  we  are 
reminded  of  the  conditions  confronting  Abraham  and  Lot  on  leav- 
ing Epvpt  Each  possessed  great  wealth,  with  vast  herds  of  cattle 
nnd  servants  When  their  servants  began  to  quarrel,  Abrnham,  a 
con(»ervBtlve  *flld  to  Lot.  "Let  us  avoid  quarrels;  you  go  to  the  left 
anTlwll  Ko  Tight  "  8<;.  we  are  told  in  Oene-ls.  Lot  entered  Into 
?hr  lov*  y  land. V.rdering  the  Jordan  while  Abraham  went  into  the 
la.-d  approarhine  Canaan  Thun  war  was  te"i|K^rarllv  avoldod^btit 
rnlv  ffrf  n  Short  lime  A  6«7Pn  years  later  Lr.t  *»«  taken  prl-^t.ef 
b?  l^ome  ntKlvVi";  tr.be,.  bein*  sul»«,ufnlly  rele^^-d  through 

M,.{  M..  ♦•)|.ir«Kl  *«rt.W»M'«/»f»,  with   ihfif  ♦'M,.UhUy   ir.'r*»»*»M« 

nsv«  •  "urw.w.  ld«s  V)  ys's  •»«{'*  thut  •  ditr,w..4  t'>f  ^  im-  «»l»t..d 
ih  HutoiMt     Hi»t"fy  Kti'/w*  wo  wrfs  In  •rror 

%Vh«ih*r  Of  tu'i  foreign  piAief  m»f  ha  rMda  a  party  i*«u*  u  yn 
ta  uMum  our  mBt^t  wMti  aaU  tluit  party  p>,uur»  •;?'*♦•'*  ■! 
tL  w»ur  •  eUfs.     Ai  !»»•  op«nUJf  d  iha  pf>-M  ^u  Confr«s# 


Involvement  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  17  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NEW   ULM    (MINN.)    DAILY    JOURNAL 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  Ulm 
(Minn.)  Daily  Journal  of  recent  date,  which,  to  my  mind,  is 
exceedingly  cogent  on  the  subject  which  it  covers,  namely, 
how  we  go  to  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  Ulm   (Minn.)    Dally  Journal  1 

HOW    WE    CO    TO    WAR 

Many  people  seem  to  think  our  getting  into  the  last  World  War 
was  the  result  of  a  sudden  uprising  of  the  people  and  their  states- 
men and  a  broad  leap  and  Jump  Into  the  war.     Nothing  is  fvirther 

from  the  truth.  ^       ^       ^       .     * 

The  American  people  walked  Into  the  last  war  step  by  step  Just 

as  we  are  walking  into  this  one.     We  are  following  the  same  war 

pattern  this  time  as  though  it  is  a  fever.         ,     .    ^    ,  „   . 

Back  in  1914  we  started  out  by  being  neutral,  but  we  were  not 

neutral  very  long.     Soon  we  began  to  ship  supplies  to  the  Allies. 

Then  we  loaned  them  money.     Eventuslly  we  were  sending  over 

men  and  we  were  In  the  war  with  full  force. 
The  greatest  factor  In  gettlna  us  Into  the  war  was  not  the  lnt«^' 

national  bankers,  although  tFiey  pJ^y^Jl^*"  •'"P;;:It'*"l»,^^'^,♦ii 
wni  not  Ihe  EhKlfh  prrTpBgftndl«ts,  iilihoiigh  th#V  cmitfimit«a 
miehtily  tn  ihe  nnal  feM.lt  U  was  not  Woodrow  Wilson  «nd  hli 
irimp  ^  in««^tiMif,tisliM«  rtwt.  in  W«M.hingtott.    Th*y  merely  Uid 

ituZtn  ^PUi  UiUi  ih*.  W'.tlrt  W«f  wr»#ti  fh#  rnffU-  im*  m)' 
MUupti  M  tiKfmnu  vi»P/ty  i»fM»«'fil*'rt  it»#  !»**«*  t>i  ♦»♦*  wrtfM,  »n« 
wiuu  i)M^  f«»l«  «*rfi*.(f»  lUt  H  r*«rfr«wi  vM(Wy  wm  «i  4»f«4(«f  t«  ln# 

Aiu^rU'uti  im»,v\M  IH  e„ttf>*>.  »t»«  |rH^»»*»ip/f»*l  H#f>te»f»  Atmn  Ut 
V/ull  MifMf  tfU  lrM*rfn»il"f»««U'-t*  in  WM»»M»«U*f»,  l»«  Kr«»l*h  prjjp' 
agtt>»di»u  all  unit*d  l».  (fnuiiuA  t»>«  uMtvUHUHi  wbU*  riMUlU4  In 

Tl»^y  did  thu  i^var  m  ^*riod  of  n*sr1y  t  yaar»an4ltd  <h«i'^^ 
auo  \>v  »i«^  Kv*i»  at  th«  tirn«  wur  f/an  a»u.lu>e6  In  1917  tnaf 
»ofUD«d  the  d«t^^i»ioD  tor  lu     V/e  were  told  tb«n  U.»t  AmeriM 
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would  not  b«  expected  to  furnish  men.  We  would  send  food  prod- 
licta  and  loan  the  Allies  money.  Then  Woodrow  Wilson  made  his 
"force  lo  the  utmcat"  speech  pledging  all  the  forces  of  America  to  a 
Ttgorous  prosecution  of  the  war  Conscription  followed  and  soon 
we  were  st-nding  over  billions  of  dollars  and  four  millions  of  men. 

W"  a^e  treading  today  the  same  path  to  war  and  we  are  being 
drawn  to  the  vortex  of  war  step  by  step.  First  we  started  on  the 
road  bv  frankly  trylnj?  to  play  the  war  game  by  methods  which  were 
••stronger  than  words  but  short  of  war."  Next  we  repealed  the  arms 
embargo  and  began  to  sell  to  the  Allies.  This  tied  us  up  with  an 
allied  victory-  Now  com.es  the  campaign  to  repeal  the  John.;cn  Act 
to  loan  money  to  the  Allies  This  Is  followed  by  speakers  v.  ho  be- 
come bolder  and  franker  In  their  appeals  that  the  umted  States  get 
Into  the  war  ■'in  defense  of  their  fellow  democracies  •  Our  diplo- 
mats are  playing  a  more  unneutral  game  than  they  ever  rj;iyed  up 
to  1917      We  arc  doing  everyihin-^  possible  to  help  the  Allies  win 

short  of  going  to  war.  „       ,.  ♦  ,i    ,.. 

Soon  the  propaganda  will  start  flowing  Speakf^rs  now  tell  us 
the  democTacles  of  Europe  are  In  a  death  strug^-le  with  the  dictator- 
ships. England  and  France  are  fighting  our  ft,;ht  they  claim,  uiae 
Allies  lose.  America  wUl  face  great  consequences  we  are  told.  Hitier 
■  win  take  over  England  and  France,  seize  the  English  Na\-y.  move 
in  on  SKJuth  America  and  then  force  America  to  spend  ten  or  fifteen 
bUllons  on  a  bigger  Army  and  Navy  In  self-defense.  A  victory  by 
Huler  will  cut  off  our  foreign  markets,  they  claim  and  upset  our 
economy  Then  this  country  will  be  forced  to  fight  the  dictators 
alcne  whereas  now  ther  could  do  It  with  less  cost  In  men  and  money. 

Of  cours.-  this  presupposes  two  things.  First  that  this  is  a  war 
for  democracies:  and  secondlv.  that  we  can  save  democracy  by 
fighting  ii  war.  The  struggle  In  Europe  today  Is  a  fight  for  raw 
products  supplies,  and  commercial  trade.  Democracy,  unfortu- 
nately has  little  to  do  with  It  one  way  or  another.  The  :hance  to 
save  denuxrracy  In  Europe  p^v^sed  when  the  Weimar  RfP^bUc  In 
Germany  waa  strangled  to  death.     France  and  England  did  little  to 

No  matter  who  wins  over  In  Europe  In  this  war,  they  are  going 
to  be  BO  exhausted  that  thev  will  have  great  difficulty  In  s;\ving 
themselves  to  say  nothing  of  sending  men  3.000  miles  to  fight  a 
war  over  on  this  side.  By  the  time  they  are  able  to  dig  out  and 
reorganize  their  countries  on  a  peace  basis  most  of  the  present 
leaders  will  be  dead  or  out  of  office. 

Thf  U.St  war  taught  us  that  we  can  destroy  democracy  by  war 
but  we  cannot  save  It  by  war.  The  two  great  enemies  of  democ- 
racv  are  war  and  debt,  and  war  Increases  the  debt  and  Impover- 
ishes the  people  to  a  point  where  they  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  self-government.  Then  comes  the  man  on  horseback  to  force 
people  to  work  long  hours  for  little  pay  to  pay  the  cost  of  war. 

If  the  United  States  cannot  save  Itself  and  democracy  by  stay- 
ing out  of  this  war  In  Europe  It  Is  not  likely  th.it  democracy  can 
be  saved  anywhere  In  this  world. 

One  thing  Is  certain  If  we  go  into  a  long,  expensive  European 
war  we  may  be  able  to  knock  HiUer  from  his  throne  In  Germany, 
but"  we  will  see  dictatorships  arL'ie  in  Eiv-land.  France,  and  per- 
haps even  In  this  country  following  such  a  war  We  and  the  Allied 
countries  then  will  have  such  a  heavy  debt  structure  that  only  a 
military  dictator  with  full  powers  to  regiment  the  people  will 
ever  be  able  to  keep  this  country  functioning. 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday.  April  13. 
1940.  the  National  Association  Legions  of  Honor  comp)Osed 
of  World  War  veterans,  members  of  the  Shrine,  had  as  their 
guest  speaker  at  their  convention  In  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Col. 
Prank  Knox,  of  Chicago,  III.  His  address  on  the  subject  of 
an  adequate  national  defense  evoked  much  commendation. 
and  it  is  herewith  submitted  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  U  impoBslble  to  exaggerate  the  gravliy  of  the  world  situation 
at  th*  present  time.  Certainly  not  in  the  last  500  years  has  civiliza- 
Uon  a«  we  know  It  and  live  It.  been  io  threattiied.  The  struggle 
now  in  progrena  U  not  merely  a  renewed  attempt  at  conquest  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong,  although  that  Is  a  part  of  It.  It  is  not 
solely  a  frcj'h  attempt  to  change  or  correct  the  balance  of  power 
In  Europe  although  that,  too.  K  not  absent.  It  is  not  primarily  a 
contest  over  control  of  trade  routes  and  the  possession  of  colonies, 
Although  this  frequent  cause  of  war  has  played  its  part  Funda- 
mentally It  u  a  clash  between  two  irreconcilable  systems  of  living 
^nri  govenung,  wlUdi  apparently  cannot  exist  In  the  same  world 


peaceably  This  Is  what  makes  this  a  different  kind  of  war  than 
mobt  wars  that  hUtory  deals  with.  And  thi3  Is  why  It  will  bo 
fought  to  a  conclu'^lon  without  compromise.  It  Is  as  Impossible 
to  end  the  war  In  Europe  by  negotiation  as  It  wa-s  to  end  our  War 
between  the  States— and  for  the  same  reason.  The  world,  now  so 
closflv  knit  tcgpthcr.  cannot  continue  to  be  half  slave  and  half 
free  'it  will  either  become  all  slave  or  all  free  This  can  only  mean 
a  long  war  a  war  of  fearful  costs  and  fearful  suffering,  a  war  of 
exhau.stlon.  leaving  In  its  wake  economic  bankruptcy  for  the  victors 
and  indescribable  chacs  for  the  vanquished.  

And  while  more  than  90  percent  of  cur  people  sympathize  with 
the  democratic  powers  in  their  fight  against  the  d.ctator  nations 
and  hope  for  their  success,  there  Is  In  the  present  situation  little 
upon  which  to  build  confidence  In  allied  victory.  Thus  far  the  ad- 
vantage has  all  been  to  the  dictator.  Austria,  Czechoslovakia.  Po- 
land, and  new  Denmark  have  fallen  successively  to  German  might. 
Finland  has  vlelded  to  Russia's  legions  Japan  has  overrun  North 
China.  The  "dictators  have  done  all  the  scormg.  In  Europe.  Ger- 
many still  maintains  supremacy  in  the  air  and  has  a  greater  capacity 
for  the  production  of  airplanes  than  Britain  and  Fiance  combined. 
The  allied  blockade  has  been  thus  far  only  partially  effective,  and 
German  engineers  are  swiftly  reorganizing  Rtissia's  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  tran.sport  as  an  aid  to  Germany's  economic  resistance. 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  no  sure  prediction  of  the  outcome  can  be  made 
with  safety  today.  It  Is  actuaUy  giving  the  Allies  the  best  of  it  to 
say  that,  on  the  basis  of  operations  to  date,  they  have  a  50-50 
chance  of  winning. 

It  is  when  we  here  In  America  contemplate  the  pc.ssibility  of  a 
totalitarian  victory  that  alarm  blazes  up  over  our  state  of  pre- 
paredness against 'such  a  contingency.  A  very  simple  statement 
suffices  to  illuminate  the  rea^jons  for  our  fears.  Suppose  Germany 
conquers  Britain  and  France,  could  we  contemplate  German  con- 
trol of  British  and  French  possess  ons  In  the  Caribbean  area,  com- 
manding approach  to  the  Panama  Canal?  Merely  to  state  the 
question  Is  to  deny  It. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  brutal  fact  that  we  live,  at  the 
present  time.  In  a  world  where  force,  and  force  alone,  reigns  and 
whrre  safety  is  only  found  in  a  sufficient  state  of  defense  to  veto 
apgression  at  our  expense.  This  is  why  I  come  to  you  tonight  to 
talk    about    our    Nation's    defenses    in    a    war-mad    and    war-torn 

world. 

But  before  we  can  Intelligently  discuss  a  satisfactory  defense 
policy,  we  must  define  in  general  outline  what  our  policirs  with 
respect  of  other  nations  are  We  have  long  lacked  a  realistlo 
definition  of  Just  what  we  want  to  promote  in  International  rela- 
tions, but  It  seems  to  me  that  one  Is  slowly  emerging  under  tha 
stress  of  world-wide  conflict — both  military  and  ideological. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  we  enunciated  the  doctrine  which 
bears  the  name  of  President  Monroe  'We  have  successfully  en- 
forced acceptance  of  this  policy  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Since 
Its  promulgation  no  overseas  power  has  acqiured  territory  or 
political  dominance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine then  constitutes  a  specific  plank  In  our  foreign  policy.  As 
we  shall  see  later  its  enforcement  has  very  real  Implications  for 
those  who  seek  an  adequate  national  defense. 

As  a  matter  of  national  policy  we  covet  no  additional  posses- 
sions anywhere  We  have  no  aspirations  for  territory  beyond  our 
present  boundaries  This  definite  attitude  on  territorial  expan- 
sion also  affects  our  defense  program  since  It  means  that  our  mili- 
tary policy  Is  one  of  true  defeiise.  since  It  is  nonaggresslve  with 
respect  of  other  nations.  We  will  never  fight  an  aggressive  war. 
We  will  act  on  the  offensive  only  when  that  serves  as  our  best 
defense  against  aggression  Initiated  by  others. 

These  two  features  of  an  Arat  rican  foreign  policy  may  be  re- 
garded as  well  established.  There  is  yet  another  policy  which 
may  be  said  to  be  now  In  process  of  Inculiatlon.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  an  unquestioned  majority  of  our  people,  regardless  of  party 
lines,  but  can  hardly  be  regarded  yet  as  an  acknowledged  part  of  our 
foreign  policy.  This  is  the  policy  cf  reciprocity  in  trade  relations. 
It  contemplates  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers,  and  the  promotlcn, 
protn-essively  and  aggresf=lvely.  of  international  exchange  oi  goods 
ar.d  services  W.^  ste.idily  tend  toward  acceptance  nf  this  doctrine 
because,  as  a  people,  we  are  p»ace-minded,  and  we  believe  interna- 
tional trade  promotes  peaceful  relations  Also  since  we  have  b^*- 
ccme  a  creditor  nation  we  have  t>een  compelled  to  reorient  cur 
attitude  toward  tariffs  and  trade  outside  our  own  borders.  Pursuit 
cf  this  ptilicy  al.so  has  a  direct  bearing  on  national  defense  Now 
I  am  frankly  indulging  in  a  forecast  cf  future  foreign  policy  which 
I  believe  Is  by  way  cf  speedily  becoming  a  part  of  uur  internHtlonal 
attitude  and.  as  such,  will  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
character  of  our  defense  pt^llcy  The  most  casual  observer  can  see 
that  the  world  Is  torn  In  conflict  between  tw  j  types  of  government, 
and  two  schools  of  economy  Broadly  speaking,  one  kind  of  gov- 
ernment Is  totalitarian  and  autocratic,  and  the  opposing  sort  is 
Individual  and  democratic  One  school  cf  economy  Is  that  of  state 
scciallsm  and  the  other  Is  that  of  the  full  enterprise  .^y.stem 

In  thU  struggle  there  cannot  be  a  vestige  oX  doubt  as  to  where 
t)oth  our  interests  and  our  sympathies  lie  In  our  thinking  and  in 
our  personal  attitudes,  we  are  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  those 
who  fight  for  freed  )m  from  dictatorship,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
free  entcrpri-He  Tliere  is  already  in  evidence,  in  oCacial  quarters  In 
the  United  States,  a  d:Rpo»ition  to  aline  this  country,  in  Its  relations 
with  others,  wiih  th:  «e  who  may  t)e  said  to  be  devoted  to  ti.e  pro- 
motion of  four  freedoms  Freed  m  cf  speech  Ftecdcm  oX  the 
press.     Freedom  of  religious  belief      Freedom  from  f'>ar. 

You  m.ay  say  these  are  generalities,  more  applicable  to  domestto 
than  to  foreign  policies  But  don't  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  at  war,  basically,   upon  the  question  oX   the  destruction 
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or  the  perpetuation  of  these  principles  which  underlie  all  human 
liberty.  K  that  Is  true.  then.  Incontestably.  these  four  freedoms 
are  involved  deeply  In  the  relations  between  nations.  We  w.ll  in- 
stinctively cooperate  with  those  who  fight  for  them  and  as  In- 
stinctively oppose  those  who  would  destroy  them.  In  the  not  dis- 
tant futxire  an  American  spokesman,  to  the  applause  of  the  whole 
American  people,  will  enunciate  a  doctrine  expressive  of  our  vlev.s 
on  these  fundamentals,  and  thereafter  there  will  remain  no  doubt 
as  to  where  we  stand  as  between  human  slavery  and  human  free- 
dom, wherever  the  l-^si'e  Is  drawn. 

Here  we  have,  then,  the  outlines  of  an  American  foreign  poller: 
(a)  The  Monroe  Doctrine:  (b)  no  conquest  cf  other  countries  by 
force  of  arms;  ic)  promotion  of  reciprocity  between  nations  In 
trade  relations;  (d)  cooperation  with  those  who  defend  human 
freedoms  and  opposition  for  those  who  would  destroy  thorn. 
Around  such  a  definition  of  American  foreign  policy  let  us  turn 
to   the   particulars   of   a   defense    program   that   would   effectually 

implement  it  „     ^     »,    .*  j 

In  any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  future  security  of  the  United 
S'ates  two  factors  must  t>e  given  first  consideration;  The  insular 
geographic  position  of  this  country,  and  the  swift  development  of 
modern  sea  and  air  power.  Beyond  all  others  these  two  things 
must  have  weight  in  planning  our  national  defense.  PvCduced  to 
Its  simplest  terms,  this  means  that  we  must  take  full  advantage  of 
our  Wide  separation  by  Intervening  oceans  from  any  possible 
enemy  or  combination  of  enemies,  and  provide  against  successful 
attack  bv  sea  or  air  Any  land  attack  upon  us  is  Impossible  so  long 
as  mastery  of  sea  or  air  routes  to  our  shores  remains  In  our  hands. 
This  fundamental  cf  effective  security,  obviously,  puts  the  empha- 
sis of  a  system  of  national  defense  first  upon  a  high-seas  fleet  that 
can  by  its  Are  power.  Its  strength  of  armor,  and  Its  speed  meet  and 
destroy  any  enemy;  and,  second,  the  creation  and  maintenance  cf 
an  air  force  that  will  Intercept  and  destroy  air  raiders  whether 
launched  from  transoceanic  bases  or  from  the  decks  of  enemy 
carriers.  Tills  rationalization  of  our  defense  plans  excludes  the 
need  of  creating  a  huge  army  for  the  purposes  of  protection. 

After  cur  experience  in  the  la.st  World  War  it  Is  simply  unthink- 
able that  we  will  ever  again  send  overseas  a  great  expeditionary 
force  of  armed  men  Consequently,  all  grandiose  plans  for  a  whole 
nation  making  war.  with  millions  of  soldiers  in  the  field  and  other 
millions  engaged  In  production  of  arms  and  supplies  for  these 
great  armies,  can  be  dismissed  as  unnecessary  for  our  defense.  A 
program  for  an  adequate  Army  against  any  aggression  aimed  at 
cur  peace  and  securltv  would  envisage  a  regular  professional  army 
of  not  more  than  300.000  officers  and  men  and  a  National  Guard 
of  raising  400.000  officers  and  men,  both  ol  which  are  provided  for  In 
our  present  National  Defense  Act. 

Clear  definition  of  our  directives  In  providing  national  security 
can  be  summarised  thus; 

1.  Taking  maximum  advantage  of  our  Insular  position. 

2.  The  swift  construction  of  a  high-seas  fleet  big  enough  and 
powerful  enough  to  bar  approach  to  our  shores  by  any  enemy  or 
combination  cf  enemies. 

3  The  creation  of  a  reasonable  air  force  made  up  of  the  latest 
and  best  models  of  aU  classes  of  aircraft;  but  of  even  greater  Impor- 
tance than  this,  the  expansion  of  the  aircraft  Industry  to  enable  it 
to  turn  cut  ships  of  the  very  latest  models  In  large  numbers  when 
danger  threatens. 

4.  The  expansion  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard  to 
the  ftill  quota  for  each  under  the  present  law,  and  the  swift  equip- 
ment of  both  regulars  and  guardsmen  with  modern  fighting  and 
mechanized  materiel. 

This  constitutes  a  program  of  national  defense  that  will  keep  us 
safe  from  attack,  that  will  not  Involve  expenditures  that  will  cripple 
our  efforts  to  reduce  taxes  and  encourage  a  return  of  prosperity, 
and  It  does  not  Invite  any  dl.siuptlon  In  domestic  production  or  the 
complete  regimentation  of  the  lives  of  our  people. 

I  have  given  priority  In  my  outline  for  a  national -defense 
program  to  the  Immense  advantage  which  we  enjoy  because  of 
our  Insular  position.  England,  many  years  ago.  achieved  security 
from  attack  by  her  enemies  by  building  sea  power  sufflclently 
strong  to  prevent  possible  invasion.  It  was  only  after  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  airplane  that  thU  insvilar  security  of  Great  Britain 
was  Impaired  England,  however,  was  separated  from  possible 
enemies  in  Europe  only  by  the  English  Channel,  easily  spanned 
in  force  by  air  power.  We.  on  the  contrary,  enjoy  a  security  on 
both  sides  that  wide  oceans  alone  can  give.  The  only  attack 
by  airplanes  of  sufficient  significance  to  be  considered  must  come 
from  planes  launched  from  the  deck  of  naval  airplane  carriers. 
This  means  that  an  enemy  attacking  ua  from  either  Europe  or 
Asia  could  not  deliver  an  attack  of  serious  dimensions  unless  he  at 
first  established  control  of  the  sea.  Sea  power  then  must  be 
cur  principal  bulwark  for  sectu-lty.  With  a  high  seas  fleet  strong 
enough  to  meet  and  defeat  any  posaible  enemy,  an  atUck  upon 
us  win   be  so  unpromising   as  to  be  scarcely   attempted. 

Of  course,  we  must  supplement  the  high  seas  fleet  with  an 
adequate  air  force  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  fleet  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  coasts  against  poesible  air  raids.  W^lth  these  two 
arms  of  our  defense — a  Navy  and  an  air  force— ready  for  any 
emergency,  we  can  count  ourselves  sale,  without  the  necessity  of 
a  huge  standing  Army  Under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  just 
de8crit>ed.  our  land  force  could  be.  with  safety,  confined  to  a 
siruUl  Regular  Establishment  of  professional  soldiers  of  the  size 
authorized  in  the  present  National  Defense  Act.  supplemented 
with  a  National  Guard  at  its  authorized  strength  of  420.000  officers 
and  men.     If  these  two  componenU  of  the  land  forces  are  sup- 


plied with  modem,  mechanized  equipment  and  organised  forhlgh 
mobility  as  well  as  great  fire  power,  we  shall  have  supplied  aU 
of  cur  needs  so  far  as  land  armed  forces  are  concerned. 

there  are  vital  details  about  all  of  these  proposals  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  First,  we  cannot  regard  our  Insular  position 
as  giving  us  sectirlty  unless  we  recognize,  as  a  unit  for  common 
defense,  the  entire  western  world — the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a 
whole  It  would  be  futile  and  fatal  to  content  ourselves  with 
preventing  the  approach  of  a  potential  enemy  to  the  actual  shores 
of  the  United  States,  and  leave  him  free  to  establish  bases  In 
Canada.  Mexico,  and  Central  or  South  America.  Under  modem 
conditions  of  warfare,  the  existence  of  nearby  bases  for  the  main- 
tenance in  a  state  of  fighting  efficiency  of  warships,  including  sub- 
marines and  airplanes,  is  absolutely  vital.  This  consideration  com- 
pels us.  whether  we  wish  to  do  so  or  not.  to  Include  In  our  plans 
for  defense  the  entire  region  of  North  and  South  America.  This 
means  a  close  collaboration  in  a  military  way  with  all  of  the  inde- 
pendent nations  that  make  up  the  Western  Hemisphere.  With 
substantially  all  of  them  we  already  have  a  military  alliance  for  the 
purposes  of  common  defense. 

Another  physical  feature  which  has  a  tremendous  bearing  upon 
the  efficiency  of  our  high-seas  fleet  Is  the  Panama  Canal  and  its 
continuous  uninterrupted  operation.     The  existence  of  this  Canal, 
which  cuts  through  the  narrow  waist  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
literally  makes  possible  the  functioning  of  one  grand  fleet  of  over- 
whelming power,  no  matter  from  whence  danger  may  come.  Instead 
of  two  fleets  in  widely  separated  oceans.     It  is  the  accepted  strategy 
cf    the   American    Navy    to   customarily   station    that   fleet    at   San 
Diego  on  the  California  coast.     From  that  point  the  fleet  may  move 
toward    the   point   of   danger,   whether   it   comes   from   the   West   or 
from  the  East,  and  arrive  before  the  enemy.     If  It  comes  from  the 
East,  the  fleet  can  cross  the  Isthmus  through  the  Canal  and  meet 
It  in  full  strength  before  the  enemy  Is  half  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
If  It  comes  from  the  West,  the  fleet  can  steam  from  San  Diego  to 
Hawaii  and  arrive  there  long  before  the  enemy  can  reach  that  out- 
pejst  of  American  naval  power.     It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  vital 
the  Canal  is  to  our  safety.     Its  continuous  operation  is  of  such 
critical  character  that  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  anything  to  chance. 
The  Canal,  hemmed  In  on  either  side  by  an  impenetrable  Jungle,  Is 
Immune  from  any  serious  attack  by  land  forces.     Its  coast  defenses 
are  so  powerful  and  have  so  long  a  range  that  an  attack  on  the 
Canal  by  a  surface  navy  is  out  of  the  question.     The  sole  danger  to 
the  continuous  operation  of  the  Canal  will  come  from  the  air.     To 
achieve  complete  safety  from  air  attack  at  the  Canal  we  need  air 
bases    many    miles    distant    from    the    Canal    approaches.     On    the 
Atlantic  side  we  are  establishing  such  bases  on  Islands  In  the  Carib- 
bean.    We  lack  similar  measures  of  safety  on  the  Pacific  side,  and 
we  should  waste  no  time  in  acquiring  possession,  peacefully,  from 
Ecuador  and  Costa  Rica  of  the  Galapagos  and  Cocos  Islands,  from 
which    both    airplanes    and    submarines    may    operate    against    any 
enemy  approaching  the  Canal  from  that  direction.     We  have  already 
taken  every  precaution  on  the  Canal  Itself  that  military  skill  can 
devise.     These   additional   safeguards  should   be   provided  without 

delay. 

We  already  have  a  magnificent  fleet,  the  equal  cf  any  In  the  world. 
We  are  now  adding  to  it  additional  units  which,  when  completed, 
will  give  us  the  greatest  fleet  on  the  high  seas.  Such  preeminence 
In  sea  power  must  be  maintained  in  the  future  if  we  are  to  keep 
the  western  world  secure. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  question  cf  air  protection.  For  us  air 
power  is  second  only  to  sea  power  as  a  means  of  safety  from  attack. 
If  the  types  of  fighting  planes  had  been  stabilized  to  the  degree 
which  Is  true  of  surface  ships,  we  could  proceed  with  our  present 
productive  capacity  to  turn  out  an  air  fleet  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
maintain  air  supremacy  over  any  possible  enemy  that  might  attack 
us  in  the  air.  but  It  Is  not  as  simple  as  that.  Aeronautics  Is  a  new 
science  and  the  methods  cf  war  in  the  air  are  constantly  changing. 

We  could  readily  turn  out  thousands  of  ships  of  an  accepted 
model  today,  only  to  find  when  attack  came,  the  whole  fleet  was 
helpless  l)efore  a  much  smaller  number  of  superior  ships.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  wise  program  of  air  defense  would  provide  for  a  mod- 
erate number  of  war  planes  of  the  various  types  of  the  very  latest 
piesent  models,  and  the  prompt  establishment  and  expansion  of 
research  laboratories  and  experimental  flying  fields  which  would 
constantly  add  to  our  knowledge  and  skill  In  air  warfare.  Along 
with  this,  by  every  legitimate  means,  we  should  do  as  we  are  doing — 
encourage  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  airplanes  to  other  nation* 
to  the  end  that  our  productive  capacity  for  planes  would  be  in- 
creased rapidly  and  steadily.  Under  these  circumstances,  under 
the  threat  cf  possible  danger,  our  entire  productive  capacity  in  air- 
plane manufacture  could  be  turned  to  production  In  large  niunbers 
of  the  very  latest  models  of  airships.  Today,  we  excel  all  other 
nations  In  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  our  airships.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  we  could  maintain  this  supremacy.  We  ara 
ropleily  developing  the  productive  capacity  to  turn  out  ships  In 
great  numbers,  and  the  swift  growth  of  private  aviation  Insure* 
that  these  plants  will  be  kept  busy,  even  if  war  should  ceass. 

Tlie  ideal  then,  with  respect  to  air  defense,  is  the  maintenance  cf 
an  air  fleet  of  reasonable  proportions,  the  constant  training  of 
pilots  and  the  encouragement  of  Increased  capacity  for  production 
by  airplane  factories.  If  we  do  this  we  shaU  be  safe  against  any  fo« 
from  the  sky. 

With  respect  to  land  force.-;,  cur  safety  requires  the  maintenance 
of  lar^e  garrisons  of  picked  troops  at  Hawaii  In  the  Pacific,  and  at 
the  Panama  Canal.  That  portion  of  the  Regular  Army  sUtioned  In 
the  United  States  should  be  concentrated  In  a  small  numJaer  of 
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•trainee  ixo'nU  for  t„o  reasons;  First,  for  training  purposes  to  I 
enable  hlKh-ranJtlDK  officers  to  be  trained  In  the  command  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  second,  in  order  to  provide  for  swift  mobJlza-  ] 
tJon  and  prompt  transfer  to  any  point  of  danger  A  very  consld- 
ertble  portion  of  the  Continental  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  should 
be  onjanlzed  into  a  highly  mobile  army  of  sufficient  size  to  coop- 
erate fully  with  the  Navy  In  It*  mission  of  protcctmg  any  portion 
of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  from  enemy  occupation  The 
present  system  of  bmail  garrisons  scattered  over  the  entire  country 
sJ^ould  be  abandoned  and  the  troops  concentrated,  for  the  reawMis 
uiat  I  have  a.«yi-?ned  above  The  Indian  wars  which  produced  this 
curious  dupersion  of  the  Army  ended  long  ago.  and  only  local  poh- 
ucs  has  prt-vented  lis  correction.     Politics  must  yield  to  national 

Let  me  at  thU  point  destroy  a  poptilar  bogeyman      In  order  to 
provide  us  with  security  against  attack,  it  is  not  necessary  to  create 
a  military  force  of  great  size  requiring  large  numbers  of  men.     &ocn 
a  Navy   as   I   have  described,   adequately   manned,   would   not   re- 
quire a  personnel— commlssionetl  and  enlisted— of  more  than  JW.- 
000  men    including  the  air   forces  of   the  Navy      A  Regular  Army 
of  300  000  men  would  also  Include  the  officers  and  men.  of  an  ade- 
quate Army   air  force.     Thus,   there   would   be   withdrawn   ^^^^ 
nenlly  from  productive  activities  the  meager  total  of  only  eoo.ouu 
men    out  of  something  like  50.000.000  wage  earners      About  1  per- 
cent   of    our    manpower       The    National    Guard,    of    420.000    men. 
are    not  properly   soldiers   at   all      They   are   patriotic    civilians   who 
devote   their    leisure   time    to   training    as    soldiers       They    are    only 
Withdrawn  from  active  civilian  life  when  war  actually  threatens^ 
There   Is   then,  no  possible   reason  for   the   assumption  of   a  need 
of  va.st  armie*  comprising  millions  of  men.  in  the  field,  and  other 
mllllon.s  of   men   and   women   engaged   In   providing   the   munitions 
and  the  supplies  for  thr  soldiers.     Even  less  necessary  would  be  the 
proposed  arrangement  for  a  complete  regimentation  of  business  and 
people  In  a  time  of  emereency.     The  buslnefs  of  protectlne  our 
country  analn-st  military  attack  from  abroad  need  not  conjure  up 
visions  of  an  entire  Nation  under  arms.     We  can  be  safe  without  It. 
Providence  has  R'.ven  us  the  means  to  keep  our  enemies  at  arms 
length      If  we  will  exercise  common  prudence  and  common  sense, 
and   never  be  deluded  by  pacifi'?t  clamor   into  weakening  our  sea 
power  or  emnfculatine  our  air  lorce.  or  falling  to  provide  our  small, 
professional  Army  with  the  very  latest  and  best  equipment  to  bt- 
had.  we  cm  always  be  safe  and  we  can  live  our  own  lives,  under 
our  own  pattern,  practlclni?  those  freedoms  for  which  our  scheme 
of  Government  was  devised,  and  maint.-tlning  the  Integrity  of  our 
Institutions  In   the   face  of   any   powerful   enemy   that   may   chal- 

lence  us 

I  elve  you  a  United  States  devoted  to  peace,  not  covetous  of  any 
other  Nation's  p<'»sesslons.  enlovlnc  the  liberties  God  meant  man 
to  enjoy,  but  withal,  strcntj  enough,  In  a  world  where  might  rules. 
to  make  our  rlghta  respected. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OK  MASS.\CHrSLTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  JEROME  N    FRANK    CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SECU- 
RITIES AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

SErmmts  .\nt>  Exch\nce  Commission, 

Washington.   April    10.    1940. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 

House  of  Rrprr^entatives . 
Dbah  CoNtiRESSMAN  McCoRMACK :  Your  reccnt  letter  to  me  raises 
the  familiar  question  as  to  whether  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  been  a  deterrent  to  the  f^rnnctr.g  of  small  bu'^l- 
ne-*  On  behalf  cf  the  Commission,  and  with  Its  approval.  I  shall 
discuss  at  some  length,  as  follows,  the  problem  you  raise,  because 
It  Is  one  to  which  the  Commission  hns  given  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  not  only  recently  but  practically  since  its  Inception. 

You  state:  ^     ^ 

-There  Is  also  a  strong  feeling  existing  among  businessmen, 
particularly  among  that  group  known  as  the  •small-business  man.' 
complying  with  the  regulations  and  rules  that  the  expense  of 
such  compliance  has  been  a  deterrent.  I  feel  that  If  this  situa- 
tion exists  It  should  be  remedied  in  crdcr  that  money  could  b? 
quickly  invested  In  productive  enterprise,  thereby  increasing  op- 
portunities for  employment." 

The  Commission  has  been  aware  that  such  an  impression  exists 
among    certain    groups    of    the    business    community.      While    the 


Commi8.«=lon  is  convinced  on  the  basis  of  its  studies,  soine  results 
cf  which  will  be  summarized  Immediately,  that  registration  under 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  is  at  most  only  a  ^^^^.^^^f.^^f/^f^^^^ 
the  high  cost  of  flotation  of  small  Issues  of  securities,  it  has  taken 
whatever  steps  are  possible  to  reduce  that  Pa^\°J,/^°ff.  ^??^/  °J,^J 
which  it  has  influence  to  the  lowest  level  compatible  with  the  basic 
alms  of  the  Securities  Act,  A  description  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Commis-slon  to  reduce  the  expense  and  inconvenience  to 
small  enterprises  In  registering  new  securities  may  ^e  /ound  on 
pages  32  to  34  of  our  fifth  annual  report,  copy  of  which  is  attached 

^Thc  details  of  that  study  need  not  be  repeated  here.  But  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  various  exemptions  /ronj,  J^^fJ^^""*- 
tlcn  have  been  provided  with  respect  to  Issues  below  tlOO.OOO  in 
amount  Furthermore,  for  the  larger  issues  of  small-business  en- 
tcrprises  (for  which  a  full  registration  statement  must  be  filed 
ui.dcr  the  terms  of  the  Securities  Act)  special  concessions  have 
been  worked  out  All  these  measures  have  reduced  the  amount  of 
information  required  from  small-business  enterprises  wishing 
to  register  securities  and  were  specifically  designed  to  reduce  the 

cost  of  registration.  »  j   _ 

The  Commission,  however,  has  gone  further  and  has  created  a 
-pecial  unit  within  its  Registration  Division  to  aid  prospective  reg- 
Igt-aiits  and  to  advise  them  and  their  representatives  on  any  prob- 
lems which  may  arise  In  connection  with  their  registration  state- 
ments The  services  of  this  unit  are.  of  course,  utilized  mainly  by 
smaller  registrants.  The  Commission  Is  convinced  that  the  work 
of  this  unit  has  not  only  reduced  the  actual  expenses  of  the  reg- 
istrants of  small  issues  of  securities,  bvit  also  has  considerably 
shortened  the  time  required  for  the  preparation  of  their  registra- 
tion statements  and  for  the  examination  of  such  statements  after 

Tlie  high  cost  of  flotation  of  small  issues  (over  and  above  the 
co«t  of  registration)  has  always  been  a  major  point  of  concern  to 
the  Commission.  Our  statistics  show  that  among  registered  i?sues 
with  expected  proceeds  cf  less  than  $1,000,000.  such  costs  of  flota- 
tion are  estimated  by  the  issuers  to  amount  to  around  20  percent 
of  proceeds  for  common  stocks,  about  16  percent  for  preferred 
stocks  and  arcund  7  percent  for  bond.s.  These  averages  have  fluctu- 
ated but  UtUe  since  1936.  when  such  statistics  were  first  compiled. 
A  .set  of  statistical  rtleates.  attached  as  exhibit  II.  will  give  you 

further  details.  ,     ».  ^  ,      ji 

The  significant  fact,  however,  which  is  often  overlooked  in  dis- 
cussions cf  this  problem  Ik-s  In  the  preponderance  of  the  compensa- 
tion paid  to  underwriters  and  other  distributers  of  securities  among 
total  costs  of  flotation.  Our  fiRVU-es  indicate  that  between  80  and 
90  percent  cf  the  total  costs  of  flotation  of  stock  Issues  of  less  than 
$1,000,000  and  about  70  percent  for  l>cnd  Issues  of  similar  size  have 
ccnsLsted  of  the  compensation  to  security  distributors. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  remaining  expenses,  cf  course,  is  In 
no  way  connected  with  registration  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933;  listing  fefs.  revenue  stamps.  State  qviallficatlon  fees,  and  the 
fees  of  transfer  agents  and  trustees,  for  Instance,  must  be  paid 
whether  or  net  an  Issue  is  registered.  Other  expenses,  particularly 
le^al  and  accounting  fees  and  the  expenses  cf  printing,  are  at- 
tributable only  m  part  to  registration.  It  thus  seems  obvious  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  high  cost  of  flotation  of  small  Issues 
can  be  traced  to  the  requirement  of  registration  under  the  Securi- 
ties Act. 

It  is.  of  course,  difficult  to  estimate  precisely  the  additional  cost 
of  selling  small  Issues  which  may  be  due  to  registration  under  the 
Securities  Act:  but  it  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  that  extra  cost 
Is  not  in  excess  of  aboiit  1  percent  of  gross  proceeds,  not  a  large 
item  compared  to  the  high  level  of  ofher  costs  of  flotation  cf  small 
Issues.  Tlicrc  Is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  extra  cost  Is  nearer 
one-half  of  1  percent. 

In  our  desire  to  determine  as  closely  as  possible  the  reasons  for 
high  cost  of  flotation  cf  small  Issues,  we  have  recently  had  cur  Re- 
search and  Statistics  Section  make  a  comparison  between  the  costs 
of  flotation  of  small  issues  in  the  years  1935-38.  when  the  Securi- 
ties Act  was  in  effect,  and  In  the  years  1925  29.  We  have  not 
yet  made  the  restilts  cf  this  study  available  to  the  public  but  are 
preparing  to  do  so  at  the  present  time.  Our  statisticians  have  frund 
that  the  total  cost  cf  flotation  of  bend  Issues  of  less  than  $1,000,000 
averaged  abcut  7  percent  cf  gross  proceeds  for  both  periods,  but  that 
It  rose  for  prcferrcd-stcck  Issues  from  abcut  8  percent  to  nearly  15 
percent.  It  is.  however,  mainly  the  expenses  oth3r  than  compensa- 
tion to  underwriters  and  distributers  which  Interest  u?  here.  Thcso 
other  expen'^es  rose  cnl"  from  1.2  to  2  percent  for  bonds  and  from 
0  8  to  1,8  percent  for  preferred  stocks.  Thus  the  average  Increise  la 
less  than  1  prrcent  cf  total  proceeds,  and  only  part  cf  that  '.r.crcase 
Is  attributable  to  registration  under  the  Securities  Act.  We  were 
unable  to  collect  su?3clcnt  material  on  small  Issues  cf  ccmmon  stock 
to  form  precise  cstlma'es.  but  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
Increase  in  expenses  wh:rh  may  be  caused  by  registration  vmder  the 
Securities  Act  is  larger  than  in  the  case  of  small  issues  cf  preferred 
stocks  and  bends 

We  have  additional  evidence,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  alleged 
cost  and  de:ay  of  registration  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  wh'.ch 
are  mainly  responsible  for  the  relatively  low  level  of  flotation  of 
small  equity  Issues.  This  evidence  Is  provided  by  the  fate  of  the 
Issue*  of  unseasoned  and  mostly  small  registrants  filing  on  forrtji 
A  1  and  A-O-1.  which  we  have  been  studying  since  the  Securities 
Act  went  into  effect  We  have  now  analyzed  nearly  700  returns 
covering  Issues  of  this  type  and  believe  that  the  results  are  repre- 
sentative of  this  category  of  securities.     We  find  that  over  one-itUrd 
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cf  the  registrants  have  net  sold  within  a  year  any  cf  the  fccurl^'^s 
included  in  the  registration  statements.  In  other  words,  over  200  of 
these  small  issues — all  fully  registered  and  ready  for  market — cou|a 
not  find  a  single  buver.  The  remaining  registrants  actually  sold 
within  a  vear  not  much  over  one-third  of  the  amount  registered. 
You  will  find  a  somewhat  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  In  an 
earlier  studv  covering  nearly  600  cases  which  was  presented  In  pa?^3 
34  to  37  of' the  attached  report  on  selected  statistics  on  securities 
and  on  exchange  markets  made  last  year  to  the  Commission  by  its 
Research  and  Statistics  Section.  The  fact  that  less  than  one-quarter 
cf  the  proposed  amount  offered  of  these  issues  (which,  you  will  re- 
member, had  been  effectlv-ly  registered)  actually  was  purchased  by 
investors,  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  obstacles  standing  in  the 
way  cf  the  succ«>tsful  flotation  of  issues  of  small  and  particularly  of 
unseasoned  enterprises  are  to  be  found  in  places  other  than  the 
requirements  of  the  Securities  Act.  .      ^.  ^  w« 

In  revl°wlr«'  the  statistical  and  factual  material  which  comes  be- 
fore It  the  Commission  has  been  partlcxilarly  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  flotation  of  small  Issues  appears  to  have  been  a  costly 
procedure  at  all  times,  and  that  the  very  great  majority  of  those 
costs  consists  of  the  commissions  and  fees  paid  to  underwriters  and 
agents  distributing  these  issues  The  origin  of  the  high  cost  ol 
flotation  of  small  l.'^sues  thus  obviously  lies  in  the  Investment  bank- 
ing machlnerv  Itself,  That  machinery  Is  geared  mainly  to  the  han- 
dling Of  larger  issues  The  minimum  of  expenses,  be  It  ever  so 
small  involved  In  the  investigation  and  preparation  of  every  Indi- 
vldurJ  issue  and  the  difHculty  of  acquainting  prospective  purchasers 
with  the  security  ofTerlna:  of  a  company  which  may  not  be  known 
to  the  investing  public,  combined,  force  the  security  distributor  to 
charge  a  commission  on  small  Issues  which  is  very  high  in  propor- 
tion to  the  proceeds.  This  emphasis  on  the  high  cost  of  Investment 
bankers-  services  m  distributing  small  Issues  should  not  be  taken  as 
a  criticism  of  the  Investment  bankers,  but  merely  as  a  statement  of 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  for  a  great  many  years,  and  which 
unfortunately,  are  often  lost  sight  of.  when  the  obstacles  to  the 
flotation  of  small  Issues  are  discussed. 

As  a  result  of  looking  at  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  or 
the  security  distributor,  the  small  Issuer,  and  the  regulatory  agency 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ttxe  remedy  for  the  high  cost 
of  flotation  of  small  issues  cannot  lie.  or  certainly  cannot  consist 
prcdominantlv.  in  a  reduction  of  Investment  bankers   lees  to  any- 
thing like  the   U'vel   now  prevailing  on  larger  ls.-=m-s.     Nor  can  It 
consist  in  practically  doing  away  with  the  safeguards  set  up  by  the 
Aunties  Act,     If  we  want  to  reduce  the  cost  of  flotation  of  small 
issues  significantly,  and.  what  may  be  more  important.  If  we  want 
to  create  a  fairlv    arge  and  reliable  market  for  such  Issues,  we  shall 
have  to  construct  new  machinery  expressly  designed     o  m«n  the 
ne*ds  of  small -business  enterprises  for  long-term  capital    partlcu- 
Ta^ln  equity  form      This  may  be  done  by  private  Initiative  alone^ 
Perhaps  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  may  be  necessary,  at 
lea«t  in  the  beginning.     Mr,  Justice  Douglas,  when  he  was  chalrinan. 
and  I    subseqiTentlv.  have  suggested  some  form  of  regional  capltal- 
rredit  ba'iks  or  finance  companies  which  might  supply  funds  to 
succ^?ui  small  bSesses  having  a  Justifiable  need  for  further 
camSf     Such  proposals  contemplate  that  the  Government  would 
gtve  some  aid  In  financing  such  regional  banks  or  finance  cornpames 
whrch    in   turn,   would   aid   In  supplying  capital   to  deserving   and 
nrciiSrotis  sma  1-buslness  enterprises.     I  have,  however,  beeri  much 
^J^TcKned  to  Safeguard  anv  such  plan  so  that  it  wUl  not  lead  to 
Se   C^vernment   ow-ning   {he   voting   stock  of.   or   otherwise   con- 
trollinK    American  corporations  or  businesses.     Such  a  result,  as  I 
^?d  in  mN   testimony  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
^December  14.  1939.  should  surely  be  avoided      I  then  suggested 
that   the   Government   might   aid   such  regional    banks  or   finance 
cornpames  by  buying  their  nonvoting  preferred  eU>cXs,  having  a  low 
dmdend  rate,  while  their  common  stocks  would  be  purchased  by 
nriva-rpersc^  who   would   thus  own.  control,   and   operate   the 
reelcnal  banks  or  finance  companies.     I  think  that  any  plan  which 
did    n^    insure    against    Goveriunent   operation    or   domination    of 
c'^h    institutions   would   be   unwise.     I   do  feel   strongly,   however. 
?^?tkere^e  manr^"  businesses  which  have  a  Justifiable  rieed 
fo?  capital    but  which,  because  cf  the  limitations  of  our  existing 
financial  mechanism,  are  unable  to  obtain  It. 

Tt  mav  toTthat  a  certain  form  of  investment  trust  might  perform 
this  ^mce  to  some  extent.  In  this  connectlori  I  call  yotor  attent  on 
IS  l^lon  of  the  testimony  by  Floyd  B.  Odium,  president  of  the 
AtlL^brSratlon.  before  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
mconnecuon  with  Its  study  of  investment  trusts: 

"TTiere  is  a  field  of  finance  never  yet  adequately  served  in  America 
-^H  «:>^rrh  I  believe  can  only  be  weU  served  by  large  companies 
anS  wmf  b.iem  bcih  to  Industry  as  a  whole  and  to  the  stock- 
^orH«.ri  T  re'cr  to  the  many  Industrial  and  other  companies  that 
Sae^sourd  place  in  the  Icheme  of  things,  but  have  fallen  on 
evil  dayl  because  of  lack  of  working  capital,  dry  rot  in  the  man- 
l^ement  or  inability  to  carry  through  some  temporary  period^ 
^^trrnes  their  capital  structure  must  be  adjusted,  sometimes 
SeSb^d  must  be  injected  into  the  administrative  department. 
Sir  affairs  are  in  such  shape  that  a  short-term  bank  loan  wl  1 
Jot  suffice  or  would  not  be  Justified  from  the  bankers"  standpoint. 
These  securities,  although  sound,  are  unseasoned  and  should  not 
be  distributed  to  the  general  public  untU  proven.  It  is  no  place  for 
the  stockbroker--  services  and  the  Investment  banker  must  promptly 
resell  what  he  buys.  Much  unnecessary  loss  has  been  caused  un- 
JoM  investors  In  such  companies,  because  In  tills  country  there 
have  been  no  organized  groups  of  capital  for  such  situations.  Such 
capltiOmust  be  semlmobUe  and  must  be  backed  by  guiding  hands 
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ready  to  temporarily  take  hold,  diagnose,  and  help  solve  corporate 
situation.  This  is  a  field  In  which  the  Investment  trusts  n  England 
enaaee  to  considerable  degree,  and  also  the  English  so-called  Anarice 
companies.  It  Is  a  field  in  which  Atlas  Corporation  has  Interested 
Itself  No  legislation  or  regulation  should  be  adopted  that  would 
cut  off  development  of  service  in  this  field  or  cause  companies  so 
operating  to  be  bound  by  like  rules  of  capitalization.  Investment, 
operation,  or  relation  to  other  companies  as  apply  to  companies 
referred  to  above  as  'investment  trtists.' " 

The  investment -trust  measure  Just  introduced  by  Senator  Wacn^ 
and  Congressman  Lea  makes  provision  for  Just  the  kind  of  activity 
that  Mr,  Odium  mentions.  I  hasten  to  add  that  that  bill  does  not 
contemplate  that  this  should  be  the  only  kind  of  Investment  trust. 
In  fact  It  recognizes  the  type  of  mechanism  proposed  by  Mr.  Odltun 
as  frankly  speculative  and  proposes  to  surround  it  with  substantial 
safeguards. 

Although  this  discussion  of  capital-credit  banks  and  investment 
pools  may  seem  to  be  something  of  a  digression.  I  believe  It  bears  on 
the  point  that  the  difficulties  of  flotation  of  securities  for  deserving 
small  business  enterprises  lie  not  in  burdens  Imposed  by  the  regis- 
tration requirements  of  the  Securities  Act  but  almost  exclusively 
in  the  gaps  in  our  present  financial  mechanism. 

Sincerely  yours,  

JcEOMz  N.  FHAJTK.  Chairman. 


America  Must  Keep  Out  of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  O.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  slowly  but 
surely  the  propaganda  pattern  for  luring  the  United  States 
into  the  European  war  is  becoming  more  clear.  Rrst  was 
the  secret  mission  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles 
to  Europe;  next  came  the  performance  of  our  Minister  to 
Canada.  James  Cromwell;  then  followed  the  open  assertions 
of  responsible  Canadian  officials  that  America  "must  be 
enticed  into  the  war  as  soon  as  possible."  Following  this 
were  the  outbursts  by  political  leaders  in  England  bitterly 
denouncing  the  United  States  as  "Uncle  Shylock,"  and  assert- 
ing that  it  is  our  duty  to  bring  our  money  and  our  men  into 
the  war  and  to  help  England  and  France  fight  "the  battles  of 
the  United  States." 

The  next  development  in  this  pattern  followed  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Norway  and  Deimiark.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has,  through  his  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell 
Hull,  moved  to  establish  direct  diplomatic  relations  with  Ice- 
land under  a  declaration  that  Iceland  falls  within  the  zone  of 
Influence  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Concurrently  with  this 
significant  move  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  President 
Roosevelt,  at  the  Pan  American  meeting,  issued  his  declara- 
tion that  the  Americas— meaning  to  say  the  United  States, 
principally — will  "meet  force  with  force." 

Now  the  talk  is  rising  in  administration  circles  that  if  the 
Nazis  attack  the  Netherlands  the  United  States  must  get  into 
the  war  on  both^oceans  in  order  to  protect  the  West  Indies 
on  the  one  front  and  the  East  Indies  on  the  other. 

There  can  be  no  question  In  the  mind  of  any  well-informed 
person,  least  of  all  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State 
Hull,  as  to  the  overwhelming  desire  of  the  American  people 
to  stay  out  of  war.  It  becomes  increasingly  apparent,  how- 
ever, from  the  day-by-day  developments,  that  the  desires  of  the 
American  people  are  having  little  influence  on  the  plans  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  rulers  of  the  war-torn  countries. 
The  question  seems  to  be  not  whether  the  American  people 
want  to  go  to  war  or  do  not  want  to  go  to  war.  Instead  the 
main  consideration  seems  to  be  how  quickly  the  administra- 
tion will  dare  move  toward  taking  us  into  war  without  creating 
too  much  outcry  on  the  pjart  of  the  people,  who  have  to  do 
the  fighting  and  the  dying  and  the  paying. 

The  danger  signs  are  unmistakable,  and  It  is  up  to  the 
American  people  themselves  to  safeguard  their  own  seciulty 
by  protesting  through  their  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
so  vehemently  against  these  apparent  plans  to  take  us  Into 
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Let  us  consider  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  who  during  the 
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war  that  the  administration  will  not  dare  to  try  to  force  or 
I)ersuacle  the  Congress  to  agree  to  such  alterations  in  our 
neutrality  status  as  will  be  sure  to  further  involve  us  in  these 
foreign  conflicts. 

America  must  be  kept  oirt  of  war. 

The  only  conditions  under  which  we  shotild  consider  flght- 
InK  at  all  should  be  when  foreign  aggressors  attempt  to  in- 
vade the  zone  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  bases  from  which  to  launch  some  future  attack 
on  as.  In  this  connection.  Jast  why  is  the  administration 
now  talcing  steps  which  obviously  will  lead  to  including  Iceland 
In  the  zone  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Will  an  attack  upon 
this  little  country  by  Germany  provide  at  some  later  date  an 
excuse  to  plunge  tis  completely  into  the  maelstrom  of  the 
developing  World  War? 

The  people  must  not,  they  dare  not.  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  moment  we  declare  an  emergency  due  to  the  immi- 
nence of  war  this  Nation  will  pass  under  a  mUitary  dictator- 
ship more  arbitranr  and  complete  than  any  dictatorship 
abroad. 

The  so-called  industrial  mobilization  plan,  which  is  in  real- 
ity a  national  mobilization  plan  to  mobilize  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  and  out  of  industry,  is  designed  neces- 
sarily to  set  aside  the  Constitution  and  all  liberties  and  privi- 
leges embraced  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  order  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  modern  warfare.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact 
that  our  first  act  in  going  into  any  so-called  save  democ- 
racy war  is  to  sacrifice  democracy  in  America.  Our  very 
t[Tsi  act  in  going  to  war  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  other 
I)eople  will  be  to  give  up  all  our  own  liberties. 

The  trends  of  the  last  7  years  are  too  significant  and  too 
unmistakable  for  us  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  if  we  turn 
this  Nation  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  military  dicta- 
tor, there  will  quickly  rally  around  such  a  ruler  a  group  of 
bureaucrats  who  will  resist  to  the  very  point  of  bloodshed  any 
attempt,  after  a  war  is  over,  to  deprive  them  of  their  vast 
powers  and  perquisites. 

The  only  safe  course  for  America  Is  to  stay  out  of  foreign 
wars:  to  Imild  up  a  national  defense  adequate  to  protect  us 
against  all  contingencies:  and  then  to  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  understand  that  those  who  would  disturb  us  will  fare 
badly. 

America  must  be  kept  out  of  war. 


Statement  by  Col.  Vincent  A.  Carroll 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  C.  GARTNER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  17. 1940 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE   PHILADELPHIA   INQUIRER   OP   APRIL    8, 

1940 


Mr.  GARTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  statement  by  Col.  Vin- 
cent A  Carroll.  Three  Hundred  and  Fifth  Cavalry,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Philadelphia  In(mirer.  Monday.  April  8,  1940. 
Colonel  Carroll  was  a  major.  Field  Artillery,  in  France  during 
the  World  War;  past  national  vice  commander,  American 
Legion:  past  national  executive  committeeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. American  Legion:  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States:  and  is  now  assistant  district  attorney, 
Philadelphia  County. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Pliiladelphi*  Inquirer  of  April  8.   1940] 
CftitF^"  DsrsNDS  Dns  Raiscbs.  Htts  Ajuiest  or  Acxnts  as  Plan  res 

"AwoTHtB  Soapbox** 

la  •  bristling  denouncement  of  commtmlstlc  activlttes.  First 
AKlatant  Dtatiiet  Attorney  Vincent  A.  CarroU  came  to  the  defense 
yoBtextlay  at  tbm  rmlden  wbo  were  arrested  for  •eiaing  records  at  the 


Communist   and   International   Workers   Order  headquarters  last 

■It^  apparent."  he  said,  "that  the  only  purpose  of  the  arrest  of 
publld  omcials.  because  they  performd  their  full  duty,  la  to  con- 
struct another  soapbox  from  which  to  shout  to  the  unlearned  and 
untutored  the  specious  plea  of  civil  rights  and  make  further  attack 
on  the  sedition  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  which  so  far  they  have 
been  unable  to  destroy." 

DOCOLK    TO     SH    DtES 

At  the  same  time.  Magistrate  Jacob  Dogole,  who  issued  the  war- 
rant which  made  possible  the  raid  and  ultimate  placing  of  the 
records  with  the  Dies  House  Committee,  announced  he  would  con- 
fer with  Representative  Makttn  EHes  (Democrat,  of  Texas),  com- 
mittee chairman,  at  2:30  today  in  Washington. 

The  purpose  of  tho  conference,  he  said,  was  to  "look  over  what 
was  found  ■  in  the  raid,  which  subsequently  brought  the  order  to 
arrest  DetecUve  Lt.  Albert  A.  Granitz  and  George  F.  Hurley  and 
Chester  Howe.  Dies  conumlttee  agents,  by  Federal  Judge  George  A. 
Welfih. 

MATOR    PLEDGES    AID 

Both  Dns  and  city  authorities  have  thrown  their  full  sup- 
port behind  the  raiders.  Mayor  Lamberton  and  Director  of  Pubhc 
Safety  Malone.  Issuing  a  public  commendation  for  the  detective 
•for  doing  his  plain  duty"  and  premising  him  legsil  services. 

"The  action  of  the  Dies  committee,"  Carroll  said,  "was  directed 
against  the  subversive  Communist  organization,  which,  by  its 
agents  and  members,  is  In  open  deftance  and  contempt  of  the 
constituted  agency  cf  the  American  people — a  committee  of 
Congress. 

KNTORCED     ONTT     PIXULT 

"The  action  was  taken  In  accordance  with  ext.'^ting  penal  stat- 
utes of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  which  have  been 
enforced  only  feebly  since  they  were  enacted.      •      •      • 

"Employing  and  enjoying  the  broad  privileges  which  our  form 
of  government  affords  to  all  its  citizens,  these  Communists  are 
openly  engaged  In  the  work  of  destroying  these  privileges.  They 
advocate  intolerance,  all  the  while  demanding  tolerance  of  them- 
selves, to  the  end  that  we  permit  them  to  establish  a  revolu- 
tionary and  alien  form  of  government  here  In  America. 

ASSEMBLING    FOR   TEABS 

"Under  the  guise  of  liberty,  they  have  been  assembling  force 
for  years  to  destroy  liberty  Itself  And  they  have  declared  again 
and  again  that  they  will  not  defend  the  ver>-  liberty  which.  In 
the  past,  has  permitted  them  unlimited  freedom  of  action. 

"It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  they  did  not  lay  their  complaint* 
befOTe  the  United  States  attorney  in  the  u.sual  manner,  but  rushed 
Into  court  with  the  arousing  cry  of  civil  liberties.  Whose  civil 
liberties  are  they  talking  about.'  The  civU  liberties  of  contemptu- 
ous revolutionists  and  their  organization  or  those  of  the  American 
clliaen? 

OBJECT  ACXTOMPLISHED 

"It  l8  also  Interertlng  to  note  that  the  United  States  attorney  has 
fairly  and  properly  refused  to  sign  any  Information  against  the  Dies 
agents  or  the  police  of  this  city 

"While  their  object  of  propaganda  has  been  accomplished,  the 
entire  Incident  should  provide  some  Interesting  facts  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  exposed  by  the  Dies  committee,  including  the 
methods  of  raising  delense  and  other  funds  and  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

SHOtriD    BZ    EXPOSED 

"Even  if  this  whole  revolutionary  movement  is  only  a  racket, 
as  some  believe  It  Is,  nevertheless  it  should  be  exposed  and  de- 
stroyed " 

Crrroll  added  that  there  was  no  police  law  setting  forth  where 
evidence  should  be  kept  as  long  as  It  was  returned  on  the  return 
day  set  In  the  ;;earch  warrant. 

Communist  Party  leaders  had  charged  that  the  raid  was  Illegal 
because  it  was  executed  on  a  local  search-and-selzure  warrant,  and 
that  a  dozen  filing  cases  of  material  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
State  and  to  Washington. 


The  Wheeler-L€a  Bill  (S.  2009) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17,  1940 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recori),  ptige  1941,  In  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van  ZandtJ  favoring  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill, 
appeaj^  the  following  language: 

Since  mention  was  made  of  the  Santa  Clau.s  activities  of  the 
Wallace-Woodrlng-Land  combine,  it  is  not  difficult  to  reccgniae 
their  reasons  for  oppo&ing  S.  2009. 
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Let  tJS  consider  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  who  during  the 
pa^t  year  handed  out  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  Government  sub- 
sidies: then  Secretarv  of  War  Woodrlng  Is  revealed  by  the  records 
to  hare  disbursed  for  rivers  and  harbors  •723.006.637;  and  Admiral 
Land  In  the  px't  2  years  expended  $155,364,000. 

I  am  not  advised  as  to  the  expenditures  made  by  Secretary 
Wallace  and  Admiral  Land,  but  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  who 
made  the  disbursements  for  the  War  Department,  reports 
that  only  $117,702,066.54  were  expended  for  river  and  harbor 
improvement  and  maintenance  work  last  year.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  figures  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  are  more 
than  $600,000,000  under  the  figures  appearing  in  the  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

No  doubt  President  Roosevelt  thought  that  Secretaries 
Wallace  and  Woodring  and  Admiral  Land  were  honest  men 
when  he  appointed  them  to  their  present  positions.  Person- 
ally. I  still  have  confidence  in  their  integrity. 

The  moneys  spent  by  these  officials  on  matters  pertaining 
to  transportation  are  of  little  consequence  in  comparison  with 
the  billions  expected  to  be  controlled  by  the  I.  C.  C.  under 
the  pro\'isicns  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill.  Can  it  be  reason- 
ably contended  that  Wallace.  Woodring,  and  Land  are  subject 
to  improper  influences  and  that  the  members  of  the  I.  C.  C. 
are  above  reproach? 


I-        Imports 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OK   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  17.  1940 


FIGURES   FOR   THE   YEARS   1938   AND    1939 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  a  table  showing  the  increase  of  com- 
petitive imports  in  the  year  1939  over  1938.  This  table  is 
given  to  further  show  the  workingman  and  the  farmer  the 
ever-increasing  strangulation  of  the  present  reciprccal  trade 
policy.  It  is  indeed  discouraging  to  note  that  the  farmers  and 
the  workingman  are  forced  to  compete  with  foreign  countries. 
United  States  imports  oi  products  for  calendar  vears  1938  and  1939 

U.   S.    DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  FIGURES 
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One  Man's  Opinion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRr:SENTATIVE3 
Wednesday.  April  17,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEN    HUGH  S    JOHNSON 


Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Indiana  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article  by 
Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  April  12,  1940: 

[From  the  WHshlngton  Daily   News  of  April   12,    1940) 

ONE    man's    opinion 

(By  Hugh  S   Johnstm) 
"Never  swap  horses  while  croasing  a  stream."    "In  the  case  of  a 
continued  serious   international   situation   we   wou'd   have  to   keep 
F.  D    R  "     These  are   typical  of   the  surt    of  capsuled   wisdom   that 
passes  for  thinking  and  curries  conviction  to  many  people 

The  "horsc-swapplng"  precedent  was  popularized  in  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond campaign,  but  that  election  did  not  hinge  on  that.  It  turned 
on  thf  simple  ls.'ue  of  whether  or  not  to  stop  the  Civil  War  without 
a  complete  federal  conquest  Carl  Sandburg  calls  August  18S4  the 
darkest  month  of  the  war.  Washington  itself  had  been  threatened. 
The  con.scrlplve  draft  mos.s  was  at  its  mKlodarcu.s  worst.  Many  in 
the  North  were  wearv  of  the  war     Lincoln  hlnself  expected  defeat. 

Then  the  tide  turned  Sheridan  licked  Early  and  gutted  the 
Shenandoah  in  our  first  example  of  war  "frlRhtfulnoss."  Slicrman 
Uiok  the  same  nttltufio  before  Atlanta.  Grant  was  threatcnlnsj 
Richmond  Pears  of  fci-elgn  Intervention  faded.  The  North  began 
to  favor  Lincoln,  who  st<x)d  for  \lctory.  and  not  McClelland,  who 
represented  the  earlier  overwhelming  sentiment  for  a  negotiated 
jjeace. 

The  question  was  not  "Lincoln  or  McClelland,"  or  anything  abotit 
a  horse  It  was  "victory  or  compromise,"  and  victory  was  becom- 
Ini?  more  clearly  visible  every  day. 

We  began  to  hear  again  about  that  horje  In  1916  But  the  ques- 
tion was  not  nearlv  so  much  of  the  choice  between  Wilson  and 
Hughes  as  of  a  policy  now  called  "Isolationist."  Mr.  WiKson  wen  by 
the  skin  of  his  teeth  and  beyond  a  sliadow  of  doubt  because  of  the 
slogan.  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 

The  stream-crossing  slogan  Is  silly  on  Its  face  anyway.  Why 
shouldn't  you  swap  horses  while  crossing  a  stream — espectP.Uy  if 

you  get  a  better  horse  for  stream-cros.-'liig  purposes? 

If  Mr  Roosovelt's  election  is  to  be  taken  as  certain  If  the  war 
continues  to  spread  and  flare.  It  must  he  cither  becau=;€  of  some 
deflnite  policy  toward  It  that  will  be  placed  In  Issue  In  the  election 
or  ijecatise  he  has  convinced  the  country  that  he  would  be  the  best 
war  President  because  of  skill  and  experience. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  as  yet  nnmunced  no  definite  war  policy,  but 
this  niuch  It  is  fair  to  say:  Everything  he  has  said  or  done  Is  con- 
sistent with  a  policy  of  participation  In  -.his  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies;  nothing  that  he  has  said  or  done  is  Incoruslstent  therewith. 
He  can't  enter  the  1940  campaign  without  revealing  some  glimpse 
of  his  policy  If.  as  seems  quite  clear  from  the  circumstances.  It 
is  outright  Intervention,  he  is  going  to  get  licked.  His  fourth  New 
Deal  associates  are  largely  interventionists.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
Washington  and  New  York  press,  tdltorlal  and  columnist  com- 
ment trends  that  way — Just  as  It  did  In  1917.  But  also,  as  In 
1917,  a  great  majority  of  popular  opinion,  at  least  west  of  the 
AUeghenles,  Is  the  reverse  of  that. 

Mr  Wilson  fooled  them  In  1916,  or  fit  least  disappointed  them 
In  1917.  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  can't  do  it  In  1940.  He  Is  too  far  out 
en   an   interventionist   Umb. 

There  remains  what  Is  taken  for  granted  by  many  commen- 
tators  that  he  Is  best  qualified  to  handle  international  war  rela- 
tions and  our  domestic  problems.  But  where  are  the  supporting 
facts?  Almost  all  of  his  principal  policies  regarding  our  domestic 
problems  are  proved  and  ruinous  failures — in  agriculture,  labor, 
and  recovery.  It  Is  astonishing  that  a  man  could  fall  so  far  and 
so  consistently  and  still  maintain  that  myth. 

As  for  foreign  pollcv  and  performance.  It  has  been  one  of  ever- 
increasing  Involvement,  of  an  army  wholly  unprepared,  although 
full  authority  and  fund.s  to  prepare  It  were  given  7  years  ago,  of 
greatly  Impaired  hnancial  strength  and  of  continuing  failure  to 
get  our  industrial  defensive  machinery  back  Into  gear.  All  this 
is  not  to  mention  the  recent  pertormance  of  our  amateur  playboy 
diplomats  and  the  Inhere-it  weakness  of  a  third-term  President  aa 
a  leader  of  either  Congress  or  the  country.  These  slogans  may 
make  sense  to  some,  but  Uiey  sound  lUte  sciunuss  to  me. 
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I    new  President  gave  ear  to  the  radicals  of  the  New  Deal  left  wing. 
.»>rf  t»M.v  «till  awarm  about  him  In  the  White  House,  and  are  now 
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more  bookshops  and  publlshee  more  books  than  any  other  country. 


It  has  been  contended  that  Iceland  Is  part  neither  of  Europe  nor 
of  America  but  a  midway  house  between  them;  or.  to  use  a  figure 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17.1940 


KXCXRPTS  FROU  LEAOINO  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  7  years  of  the  New  Deal 
It  Is  time  to  take  stock,  time  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
assets  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  liabilities  of  the  New  Deal 
The  following  is  a  series  of  short  statements  taken  from  the 
"Record."  as  printed  in  the  editorial  colimins  of  the  Nation's 
newspapers,  as  well  as  a  few  quotations  from  some  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  columnists,  all  of  which  must  needs  lead  one  to 
the  definite  conclvision — failure  after  7  long  years. 

tukjnjLM  crrr  stab 

After  7  years  of  panaceas  to  end  \inemployment  and  to  bring 
rfcovery;  after  all  the  billions  of  expendltxire  both  for  relief  and 
pump  priming:  after  all  the  taxation  In  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
finance  the  expenditures:  after  deflclts.  debts,  labor  reforms,  wage 
and  hour  reforms,  business  restrictions  and  what  not.  we  still  have 
9.2SMJ.000  Idle  workers  In  the  country. 

LOS  AKCELzs  mns 

Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House  7  years  ago  under 
bis  own  and  hi*  party's  pledge  to  cut  national  expenses  25  percent, 
reduce  taxation,  maintain  sound  money  at  any  cost,  solve  the  farm 
problem  deflate  the  unwieldy  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  generally 
put  the  Nation's  house  in  order.  •  •  •  After  7  years  industry  is 
•till  largely  In  the  dumps,  unemployment  maintains  Its  9.000.000 
average,  and  crippled  agriculture  is  still  on  crutches.  Summing  up 
7  years  of  the  Rooaevelt  administration.  It  may  be  said  that  be  has 
left  unsolved  virtually  ail  of  the  problems  that  he  promised  to  solve, 
and  created  a  host  of  new  ones,  particularly  connected  with  the 
national  nn"nr<««  These  are  in  a  mess  it  wUl  take  a  generation  to 
clean  up.  

KNn>     (OKLA.)     MOaNING    NXWS 

After  7  year*,  baa  the  New  Deal  solved  the  farm  problem?  That 
Is  the  question  that  must  be  answered  today.  However  much  credit 
may  be  accorded  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  tryliig,  what  has  he  accomplished? 
Admitting  that  agriculture  needed  help  badly  when  he  took  office, 
where  has  It  come  to  after  7  years,  and  after  billions  of  expenditure? 
"By  their  frulu  ye  shall  know  them, "  asserts  the  Good  Book.  By 
the  fruits  of  the  Roosevelt  farm  program,  it  shovUd  be  known.  And 
however  good  its  ob)ectlve8.  It  can  only  be  known  as  a  failure.  It 
has  not  produced  the  promised  IruiU. 

CLSVnJMD  PLAIN   DCALZX 

That  the  PreaJdent  baa  gone  too  far  In  several  dlrectlorw  we  be- 
lieve a  majoritv  of  Americana  wiU  agree.  HU  wild  spending  for 
recovery,  his  deficit  financing  jrear  after  year,  his  indifference  to  a 
national  debt  risen  to  an  ail-tlme  high,  his  coddling  of  the  radical 
elements  of  labor,  his  creaUon  of  a  top-heavy,  dangerous  bureauc- 
racy, his  attempt  to  bring  the  Judiciary  into  subservience  to  the 
Executive,  bis  attempted  purge  of  Democrats  who  did  not  agree 
with  hin\.  all  these  things  are  remembered,  along  with  his  estab- 
lishment of  unempioyincnt  insurance,  old-age  benefits,  and  a  mini- 
mum wage  and  a  maximum  workweek. 

SOtrra  BBMD  TBnTTNX 

After  7  jrears  <rf  the  promised  New  Deal  reform  the  record  shows 
the  most  fantastic  and  fruitless  Government  spending  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  or  any  other  country.  No  wonder  the  new  dealers  are 
hoping  that  the  European  war  will  divert  American  attention  from 
the  record  of  this  lefuim  administration. 

CHAXLXSTON    MXWS   AND  COX7KIZX 

The  New  Deal  set  out  to  spend  the  American  people  Into  prosperity. 
It  failed.  It  set  out  to  benefit  the  American  cotton  farmer.  It 
succeeded  In  causing  the  South  to  loee  control  of  the  world  cotton 
market.  It  meddled  with  tiie  supply  of  cattle  and  of  swine.  The 
result  was  that  a  afaortage  ensued,  the  New  Deal  placing  the  blame 
on  a  severe  droxight  In  the  West.  The  New  Deal,  which  Is  the 
Booaevelt  •dministratlon.  achieved  a  notable  record  for  failures. 
Congress  bad  its  part  in  these  coetly  failures,  for  House  and  Senate 
approved  tne  measures  and  gave  the  President  power  over  the 
Hmnrtlnga. 

CWOmCM  KJTHWELL  BMOWM 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  comes  to  the  seventh  annlvei«ary  of  his 
InauguraUon  aa  President  of  the  United  States  with  nearly  aU  the 
hopes  he  raised  ao  high  In  1933  gone  with  the  weU-known  wind. 
For  3  moDths  from  that  fateful  March  the  4th  which  saw  him 
take  the  oath  of  office  on  the  wind-swept  portico  of  the  Capitol 
thoM  hopes  aaemed  Justified.    Then  things  began  to  happen.    The 


new  President  gave  ear  to  the  radicals  of  the  New  Deal  left  wing, 
and  they  still  swarm  about  him  in  the  White  House,  and  are  now 
urging  him  to  break  a  tradition  which  Is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Constitution  he  so  solemnly  swore  to  defend. 

PHELVB     ADAMS      (NIW     TOMt     STTN) 

As  new  dealers  prepare  to  celebrate  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
President  Roosevelt's  inauguration,  and  to  cheer  for  a  third 
term  •  •  •  the  consumer,  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  busl- 
rveseman  and  old  John  Public  in  general  wlU  have  little  occasion 
to  participate  in  the  festiTitles.  They  have  In  most  cases  less 
money  fewer  opportunities,  and  more  burdens  than  they  had  in 
those  normal  pleasant  years  of  1925  and  1926  that  nestled  peace- 
fully between  the  war  hysteria  of  1919  and  the  exploded  bubble 
of   1929. 

GEORGE   VAN   SLTKX    (NIW    YORK   SUN) 

Concealed  under  the  liroad  and  generous  la.be\  of  "liberals." 
radical  groups  of  every  color  and  description  have  built  \ip  in 
the  last  6  years  a  solid  front  In  the  New  Deal  administration 
m  Washington  untU  they  have  come  to  exercise  a  dominant 
Influence  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  That  left- 
wing  element  has  been  encouraged  and  its  operations  promoted 
to  an  extent  never  before  known  In  this  country.  In  that  "red" 
front  are  mild  and  extreme  Socialists,  moderate  Communists,  and 
the  motley  crowd  of  aglUtors  who  are  against  the  American 
system  and  seek  to  overthrow  caplUllsm  and  set  up  a  totalitarian 
state.  They  are  Intrenched  In  every  department  and  bureau  over 
which  Mr  Roosevelt  exercises  patronage  control.  They  have  been 
for  years  burrowing  from  within  and  It  has  been  testified  before 
the  Dies  committee  that  some  extremists  have  been  acUng  in 
unison,  with  perfect  understanding,  and  In  cooperation  with 
Stalin  and  his  Russian  Government  In  spreading  their  propaganda. 

SENATOE    CHAKLXS    L.    MNAHT,    OF    OaEGON 

Senator  Charles  L.  McN.\ry,  of  Oregon,  says  that — 
Because   the  Federal   Budget   Is   still   unbalanced   and   9.000.000 
people   are  still   unemployed    and    labor    is   still    divided    and   farm 
income    is  stUl   low    and    industry    is    stifled,   the    performances    of 
the  New  Deal  add  up  to  'abject  laliure. " 


Greenland  and  Iceland,  the  Sentinels  of  the  North- 
the  Western  Hemisphere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

•  HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WcdTiesday.  April  17. 1940 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Norse  mjrthology.  one 
comes  abruptly  upon  such  expressions  as  "bottomless  deep." 
"a  world  of  mist."  "choosers  of  the  slain,"  all  typical  of  the 
fierce  character  of  those  heroic  times.  Stern,  unrelenting 
'  prophecies  of  triple  winters  with  snow  falling  from  the  four 
I  corners  of  the  earth,  severe  frosts,  piercing  winds,  and  a 
complete  absence  of  any  warmth  in  the  sun — the  day  of 
doom — are  rampant. 

Inhabitants  of  Iceland  knew  those  legends,  but  greater 
than  such  knowledge  was  real  experience  In  encountering 
Nature's  fury.  Man's  inhumanity  from  without  and  Nature's 
attack  from  within  have  both  combined  to  torment  this 
northern  outjxKt  with  Its  Iliad  of  Woes.  But  she  survived — 
dauntless,  courageous,  and  inspiring. 

Today,  In  spite  of  pirates,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  disease, 
famine,  and  social  oppression,  there  has  emerged  a  truly  rep- 
resentative government  with  unbelievable  modern  attributes  of 
democracy.  Nowhere  is  the  strength  of  a  national  conscience 
so  strong.  Socrates,  beseeching  mankind  to  bring  all  things  to 
the  test  of  conscience  and  not  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of 
"majorities,  authorities,  or  custom,  to  judge  of  right  and 
wrong  not  by  the  will  or  sentiment  of  others  but  by  the  light 
of  which  God  has  set  In  each  other  man's  reason  and  con- 
science," might  well  say  that  these  people  fulfill  his  ideals. 

A  distinguished  writer,  Elizabeth  Yates,  says  this  about 
Iceland: 

Still  bound  to  Denmark  by  an  elastic  "Act  of  Union."  Iceland  has 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  wholly  free  in  1940.  if  it  so  desu-es. 

Today.  Iceland  abounds  in  relative  phrases.  There  are  propor- 
tionately more  artists  and  po^ts  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world,  and  both  are  thought  of  as  highly  honorable  and  worthy 
of  subsidy  by  the  state.   In  proportion  to  the  pcpulaiiou.  Iceland  has 
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more  bookshops  and  publishes  more  books  than  any  other  counUy, 
It  is  averred.  .  ._ 

That  U  the  key,  for  In  Iceland  the  whole  population  counts. 
There  are  no  very  rich  and  no  very  poor.  There  are  no  fine  schools 
lor  a  privileged  few  and  second-rate  schools  for  others;  all  have 
the  same  educational  opportunities.  There  are  no  mansions  and 
no  slums.  Aifh  because  there  has  never  been  militarism,  there  are 
no  war  memorials  or  veterans'  homes. 

Icelandic  women  were  among  the  first  In  Europe  to  gain  tne 
franchise.     •     •     •  _   „  „.  , 

Iceland's  climate  Is  rendered  moderate  by  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
Its  prevailing  colors  are  the  brleht  greens  of  fertility  and  the  blues 
of  mountain  ranges.  It  is  so  far  north  that  its  period  of  d.-.y  gM 
falls  into  sharp  divisions— all  light  In  midsummer  and  no  lisht 
in  midwinter,  but  even  the  period  of  darkness  is  Illumined  by  fre- 
quent and  splendid  shows  of  the  aurora  borealls. 

When  the  weather  Is  good,  it  is  wholly  delightful— warm  sun 
and  crisp  air  It  rains  often  and  is  so  quickly  variable  that  a  clear 
dav  can  change  to  a  wet  one  in  a  few  minutes.  Every  week  or  so 
a  strong,  cold  wind,  straight  from  the  North  Pole  blows  across  the 
island.  There  is  little  foliage;  no  trees  to  speak  of  save  scattered 
birch  thickets  some  3  feet  high  and  generoxisly  termed     forests. 

•  •  •  A  country  that  abolished  dueUing  in  1006  and  has  come 
close  to  abolishing  poverty  by  1940,  while  consistently  guarding  its 
mental  life,  comes  near  to  setting  an  exampl'  which  the  world  may 
follow— even  thouph  that  country  be  a  glacier-crowned  Island  on 
the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  political  status  of  Denmark  unlike 
that  of  Greenland  is  one  of  nrtual  independence  with  full 
possession  of  sovereign  rights.  Iceland  will  be  found  to  have 
complete  possession  of  all  its  poUtical  faculties  and  thor- 
oughly independent  of  Denmark.  There  are  opinions  at  odds 
with  this  belief  but  I  submit  that  there  is  an  independent 
political  entity  in  Iceland.  I  do.  however,  suggest  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  Executive  to  clarify  the  status. 
It  might  mean  an  invitation  to  join  us  in  the  Western 

Hemisphere. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  our 
entire  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  streamlined  in  the  light  of 
modem,  up-to-date  events.  I  would  not  surrender  one  ves- 
tige of  our  historic  position,  but  simply  revive  and  make 
corrections  resultant  from  modem  conditions. 

I  certainly  believe  that  another  study  such  as  that  of  the 
J  Reuben  Clark  Memorandum  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
would  be  helpful.  That  book  was  issued  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  published,  says  the  title  page. 
December  17.  1928.  The  new  study  would  consider  Green- 
land Iceland!  South  Pacific  Islands,  the  Antarctic  and  every 
other  sphere  relatively  connected  with  the  doctrine  and  its 
modern  implications.  It  might  also  suggest  changes  con- 
sonant with  the  good-neighbor  doctrine.  It  certainly  would 
sound  out  opinion. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  point  out  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  delivered  the  following  aU-important  thoughts 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  no  more  than  other  nations  can  afford  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  enemies  of  our  faith  and  our  humanity.  Fortunate  it  is.  there- 
fore that  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  we  have,  under  a  common 
ideal  of  democratic  government,  a  rich  diversity  of  resources  and 
of  peoples  functioning  together  in  mutual  respect  and  peace. 

-^t  hemi-sphere,  that  peace,  and  that  Ideal  we  propose  to  do 
cur  share  in  protecting  aeainst  storms  from  any  quarter.  Our  peo- 
ple and  our  resources  are  pledged  to  secure  that  protection. 

Iceland  fulfills  these  ideals,  but  let  us  check  her  relation 
to  us 'the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in 
a  formal  way,  if  necessary,  by  invitation.  I  repeat. 

The  President  has  also  asked  that  we  Americans  should 
study  these  lands  to  the  north.  For  that  reason  I  submit  the 
following  extracts  and  observations: 

•ICIXAND     TUX     naST     AMERICAN     EZPtJBLIC"— VILnjALMrrR     STETANSSON 

In  Iceland  a  1939  publication  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson. 
I  take  the  opening  paragraphs  for  that  noted  man's  studies 
of  the  democracy  of  Iceland  as  well  as  his  definite  place- 
ment of  it— VIS  a  vis— the  Western  and  Eastern  Hemispheres: 

There  Is  much  In  common,  though  perhaps  more  In  contrast. 
between  the  first  Amerlcin  democracy  and  the  greatest  American 
democracy.  .  ,  ■  ,   ». 

The  Republic  of  Iceland  Is  dated  from  930.  the  year  In  which 
cectlonal  eovrmments  were  replaced  by  a  national  parliament  We 
date  the  United  States  either  from  1776  or  1789— from  the  Declara- 
tion or  from  the  Constitution— so  Iceland  became  a  republic  either 
846  or  859  years  ahead  of  the  United  States. 


It  has  been  contended  that  Iceland  is  part  neither  of  Etirope  nor 
of  America  but  a  midway  house  between  them;  or,  to  use  a  "g^re 
with  truer  and  more  picturesque  historical  meaning,  that  Iceland 
is  a  stepping  stone  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds. 

By  the  convention  of  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  Iceland 
ccmes  near  being  a  halfway  mark;  for  the  line  between  them  la 
usually  drawn  through  Iceland.  That  line,  however,  cuts  east  of 
the  njlddle  of  the  island,  and  there  aie  textbooks  which  show  part 
of  Iceland  on  the  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  but  all  of  it  on 
the  map  of  the  Western. 

To  reach  Iceland  from  Europe  you  must  cross  a  wide  sea,  long 
out  of  slpht  of  land — the  distance  is  more  than  500  miles  from 
southeastern  Iceland  to  the  nearest  large  EuroF>ean  island,  Scotland. 
But  from  northwestern  Iceland  children  at  play  see  Greenland 
when  they  scramble  up  the  mountains  that  are  only  180  miles  from 
the  still  higher  mountains  of  the  BlossevUle  coast.  In  north- 
western Oieenland  you  do  not  have  to  climb  a  hiU  to  see  the  next 
island  west,  which  is  Ellesmcre — you  do  not  even  have  to  sail  to  it, 
but  can  walk  across,  as  many  Euroi>eans  and  Americans  have  done 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  as  the  Eskimos  have  been  doing  for 
one  or  more  thousands  of  years. 

The  geographers,  then,  according  to  Stefansson,  have  Iceland 
"American." 

It  has  been  said  that,  although  geographically  a  part  of  America. 
Iceland  Is  culturally  a  part  of  Europe  and  should  be  classed  as  a 
European  republic,  the  first  north  of  the  Alps.  But  If  culture  Is 
to  be  the  standard,  what  republic  is  American?  Not  the  United 
States,  for  even  WUl  Rogers  spoke  English,  a  European  language, 
and  dressed,  except  on  rare  occasions,  much  more  like  an  English- 
man than  like  a  Cherokee. 

•  •••••• 

As  we  were  saying,  there  would  have  been  fair  agreement  around 
1900  that  the  Irish  discovered  the  New  World  about  795  A.  D. 
Today  we  discuss  the  following  probabUltle-i,  among  others: 

The  Irish  had  l>een  visiting  Iceland  for  centuries  before  795.  We 
now  incline  toward  thinking  protwible  that  the  Venerable  Bede 
(674-735)  has  at  least  one  reference  showing  that  Iceland  was 
known  in  ills  day;  a  few  years  ago  we  though  this  Improbable.  We 
feel  similarly  about  the  probabilities  where  Adamnan  (679-704) 
teUs  us  in  his  Life  of  St.  Columba  (521-597)  that  Cormac  visited 
an  uninhabited  Island  In  the  sea  beyond  Ireland.  We  are  now 
predisposed  to  think  not  merely  that  Pytheas  visited  Iceland  about 
325  B  C.  but  also  that  the  implication  of  his  statement  is  correct — 
that  he  was  Informed  about  Iceland  before  he  visited  it,  therefore 
by  the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  who  may  have  been  familiar 
with  it  a  few  or  even  many  centuries  before. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  some  more  pertinent  extracts 
from  this  last-minute  history. 
In  the  chapter  entitled  "Iceland  Today"  we  find: 

The  Icelanders  are  of  mixed  Scandinavian  and  Irish  descent,  with 
other  strains  figuring  little.  One  estimate  has  it  that  Norwegians, 
whether  they  came  direct  or  by  way  of  the  British  Isles,  would  ac- 
count for  60  percent  of  the  blood;  that  pettlcrs  from  Ireland  who 
had  little  or  no  recent  Scandinavian  admixture  would  be  30  per- 
cent; and  that  Scotland.  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  would 
account  for  the  remaining  10  percent. 

The  debate  on  the  Celtic  element  has  been  hot  and  at  times 
emotional;  so  the  estimates  vary  greatly.  However,  few,  If  any. 
scholars  of  standing  place  the  Celts  lower  than  10  percent  and 
only  one  has  suggested  their  percentage  may  be  as  high  as  50. 

In  the  chapter  on  agriculture  we  learn  about  the  climate 
in  these  paragraphs: 

Speaking  generally.  Iceland  has  a  moist.  Insular  climate  with 
comparatively  mild  winters  and  cool  summers.  The  average  annual 
temperature  in  Reykjavik  In  the  southwest  is,  as  said,  39"  F.,  and 
that  of  Modruvellir  in  the  north  is  365^  P.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  warmer  summer  months  exceeds  52  P.  in  few  or  no 
places.     (July  In  San  Francisco  averages  58°.) 

The  Icelandic  climate  is  particularly  variable.  During  mid- 
winter the  temperature  may  be  several  degrees  above  the  freezin,-: 
po'nt  with  fine  weather,  while  in  summer  there  may  be  cold  spells 
with  snowfall.  Precipitation  varies  greatly  with  season  and  locality. 
In  the  southeast  the  annual  rate  is  only  4  Inches.  These  uncertain 
conditions,  especially  in  spring  and  stimmcr,  make  agrlculttir© 
difflcult. 

Later  we  read  these  statements: 

The  scientists  tell  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  land  bridge 
connecting  the  American  and  E^iropean  malrUands  by  way  of  Green- 
land and  Iceland.  This  is  now  represented  by  a  submerged  rldgs 
from  which  project  Iceland  and  the  Faroes,  Iceland  rising  nearly 
6  000  feet  above  sea  level. 

There  is  another  connection  between  the  New  and  the  Old  Worlds, 
the  Gulf  Stream;  from  one  branch  of  this  stream,  the  Irmlnger 
Ctirrent  it  results  that  the  country  Is  nearly  surrounded  by  warm- 
ish water.  33^  to  57'  F.,  as  well  as  that  the  climate  is  milder  than 
would  be  expected  from  geographical  position. 

Most  of  the  sailings  from  Iceland  to  neighbor  countries  during 
the  republic  were  In  the  early  summer,  when  European  vessels  cams 
to  trade  and  domestic  vessels  called  at  foreign  ports  for  the  same 
purpose  It  Is  interesting  to  remember,  then,  that  the  first  defi- 
nitely recorded  voyagers  to  Iceland  left  Ireland  in  February  A.  D. 
795  and  returned  to  Ireland  in  August. 
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What  has  Interested  me  more  than  anything  else  about 
Iceland's  strategic  advantages  Is  this  series  of  extracts  on 
the  possibilities  of  air  transportation  and  defense: 

The  cbvlous  BtraU'gIc  poplllon  of  Iceland  for  the  operation  of  a 
line  across  the  northerly  Atlantic  has  been  discounted  hitherto  by 
foreign  lands  and  even  by  the  aeronautlcally  little-informed  Ice- 
landers themselves,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Icelandic  climate 
was  hostile  to  flying.  Now.  particularly  under  the  stress  of  mercy 
fllghus  Iceland  has  seen  this  stock-model  American  plane  operat- 
ing m  some  of  thflr  worst  weather,  always  with  greater  success  than 
could  have  been  attained  by  any  other  transport  and  never  with 
harm  to  itself,  to  passenger,  or  to  pilot.  This  gives  renewed  con- 
fidence that  aviation  will  eventually  utilize  the  strategic  position 
of  Iceland  Just  as  completely  as  if  It  were  a  Uoplcal  or  subtropical 
island,  like  the  Hawalls  or  the  Azores. 

Icelanders  like  to  think  of  the  airways  of  the  future  in  relation 
to  the  stawavw  of  the  past.  The  country  was  a  st<>pping  stone  in  the 
European  discovery  of  America.  They  were  themselves  a  seafaring 
nation  of  consequence  and  took  the  lead  in  westward  discovery 
and  colonization  a  thousand  years  ago  Things  are  now  on  such  a 
different  scale  that  Icelanders  cannot  be  leadi-rs  where  vast  avia- 
tion capital  is  required,  but  thev  can  nevertheless  feel  satisfaction 
In  that  they  are  to  be  a  link  In  that  prospective  a!r  commerce  which. 
for  them  at  least,  tnkes  the  place  of  the  Vlklng  navigations  between 
the  continents  a  thousand  years  ago. 

There  have  been  many  flights  across  the  North  Atlantic  by  way 
of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  exploring  tentatively  this  Interconti- 
nenUl  highway  cf  the  future  There  was  a  flrst-fllght  Interest  In 
the  vLslt  of  the  United  States  Army  round-the-world  planes  In  1924. 
There  was.  pierhaps.  greatest  Plenlflcance  In  the  flight  of  Ccl.  and 
Mrs  Charles  A  Undbergh  In  1933  For  the  Lindberghs  came  pros- 
pecting a  route  for  an  American  company  that  has  broad  geographic 
scope,  that  operates  scheduled  services  throughout  the  year  not 
cnly  In  South  America  and  Alaska  but  across  the  Pacific  and  Us 
planned  for  1939)  acrcas  the  Middle  Atlantic — Pan  American  Air- 
ways. Like  most  of  their  predecessors  and  successors,  the  Lind- 
berghs navigated  easily  the  portions  of  the  route  which  had  been 
considered  most  damTerous.  those  over  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

Tlie  Lindberghs  differed  from  some  other  flyers  who  have  visited 
Iceland  in  being  succe-sful  In  their  whole  circuit  (from  New  York 
by  way  of  Labrador.  BatTln  Island.  Greenland.  Iceland,  and  the 
SrHndinavlan  Countries  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  then  back  by  way 
of  Spain,  North  Africa  and  South  America).  So  there  have  been  no 
misunderstandings  resulting  from  their  air  voyage.  Other  flights 
by  way  of  Iceland  have  been  ml.'junderstood:  through  tho.se  misun- 
dtrsund  ngs  they  have  created  the  feeiing  that  the  vicinity  of  Ice- 
land han  been  shown  to  be  dangerous.  An  exampln  was  the  flight 
of  the  American.  Parker  Cramer,  and  the  Canadian,  Oliver  Pac- 
quettc.  in  1931. 

It  is  impc.«;.^lble  to  include  In  the  Record  any  mapr,.  It  would 
be  well  for  those  who  would  study  this  subject  further  to  look 
at  a  map  with  the  North  Pole  In  the  center  and  then  the  rest 
of  the  Arctic  and  northern-temperate  lands  extending  out 
from  the  pole  on  all  nidv%  in  both  hemispheres.  If  this  is  done 
you  can  obtain  a  more  thrllllnK  and  accurate  iMpectlon  of  the 
focal  importance  of  Iceland  In  the  matter  of  air  flight. 

OeocraphJcally,  I  find  on  a  map.  The  World,  in  the  pos.ses- 
»lon  of  the  Cartoirraphlc  Section  of  the  Library  of  Congrpw.  a 
division  of  the  world  into  the  two  spheres.  That  map  Is  pub- 
lished by  the  Weber  Costello  Co..  of  Chicago,  111. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  Is  bracketed  between  20'  west 
longitude  and  160  east  longitude  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
20  ■  limit  cuts  the  tip  of  Iceland  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
Azores  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, /ilthough  these  Islands  have  been  generally  regarded 
by  geographers  as  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  dis- 
tinguished Chief  of  the  Maps  DivLsion.  Col.  Lawrence  Martin. 
whose  map  scholarship  is  highly  regarded  by  Professor  Bemis 
and  other  great  authorities,  has  this  to  say  about  it  in  two 
letters  to  me: 

Febrv.\rt  3.  1940, 
The  attached  mpp.  as  printed,  shows  the  conventional  mathemati- 
cal limits  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  the  meridians  of  20    west 
longitude  and   160     east  longitude.     Moet   American.  British,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  maps  represent  It  this  way. 

The  red-pencil  lines  upon  this  map  present  a  defendable  repre- 
jentatlcn  cf  the  actual  limits  of  the  Western  Hemisphe.-e  with  rela- 
tion to  political  geography.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  use  of  the 
International  date  line  as  the  western  limit  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere solves  the  problem  concerning  Siberia.  New  Zealand,  etc., 
and  that  the  four  departures  from  the  meridian  of  20  west 
longitude  take  care  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  the  Azores,  and  northeastern  Greenland  as  well  as  the  view 
ol  Stefansson  with  respect  to  Iceland.  A  large  proportion  cf  the 
part  of  AutarcUca  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  discovered  and 


explored  by  Americans.     Wilkes  Land,  however,  lies  entirely  In  the 

E^astern  Hemisphere. 

Lawrencx  Martin. 

Chief,  Division  of  Maps. 

Ffervart   2.    1940. 

In  considering  what  part  of  the  continent  of  Antarctica  belongs 
to  the  Western  Hcrr.l.'phere.  I  stiggest  that  he  keep  it  In  mind  that 
the  conventional  map  a«age  respecting  the  limits  cf  this  hemisphere 
farther  north  are  the  meridians  of  20    west  and  160    east  longitude. 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  however,  the  meridian  of  20  puts  the 
western  tip  of  Iceland,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Azores  and  the 
Cape  Verde  Islaiids.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  although  these 
islands  have  been  generally  regarded  by  geographers  as  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  In  the  Pacific  It  puts  eastern  Russia  (Siberia) , 
as  well  a..  New  Zealand  and  adjacent  Islands.  In  the  We-steru 
Hemisphere,  although  they  are  generally  regarded  as  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Nevertheless  no  other  meridians  can  be  choeen  as  limits  of  the 
hemispheres  without  similar  minor  departures  upon  Uie  basis  of 

political  geography. 

Lawrenci  Martin, 
Chief.  Division  of  Maps. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World  contains  the  following 
about  Iceland: 

The  climate  Is  variable.  The  temperature  is  more  elevated  than 
tha",  of  any  other  country  In  the  same  latitude;  mean  of  year  at 
Reykjavik.  40'  P.;  of  the  summer,  56°.  Gtilf  Stream  drift,  are 
much  milder  than  the  north  and  generally  free  from  ice.  Forests 
formerly  abounded,  but  the  Island  Is  now  almost  destitute  of  trees. 
Clumps  cf  small  woods  or  stunted  beech  and  mountain-ash  occtir. 
The  want  of  fuel  Is  severely  felt,  although  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
the  pol.-xr  currents  occasionally  float  driftwood  to  these  shores, 
and  a  fine  white  turf  Is  tised.  Except  a  few  oats,  and  a  kind  of 
wild  grass  whose  seeds  are  carefully  garnered  for  food,  or  grain 
can  be  raised:  but  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables  are  cultured. 
There  are  fine  natural  pastures,  and  rich  grass  fields  surround  the 
farms.  The  most  important  domestic  animal  Is  the  sheep,  which, 
with  the  goat.  cow.  horse,  ox.  and  dog.  was  introduced  from  Norway. 
Reindeer.  Introduced  in  1770,  now  exist  in  large  herds,  but  are 
not  domesticated.  The  polar  tiear  Is  sometimes  cast  on  the  shores 
from  the  northern  Icefields,  The  fox  Is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  tlie  land  animals.  Flah  (cod,  herring,  flounder)  are  very  abun- 
dant en  all  the  coasts  and  form  an  Important  part  of  the  support 
of  the  Inhabitants.  Birds  are  very  numerous,  the  most  valuable 
cf  which  Is  the  elder  duck.  No  reptiles  of  any  kind  exist  In  the 
l.sland.  There  are  practically  no  manufactures,  and  most  of  the 
Inhabitants  live  by  breeding  cattle  and  sheep.  Until  recently  there 
were  no  roadu  In  the  Island,  and  transport  wa.s  efTccted  almo<<t 
exclusively  over  bridle  pathf  by  horses.  Good  roads  are  now  being 
constructed,   together   wiih   brtdi^eu  over   the   numerous  streams. 

Population  In  1703.  50,444;  In  1843,  57,180.  In  1880,  72.445;  In  1890, 
70  927;   in  1901.  78  469 

Iceland  (called  Inland,  cesland.  by  the  natives;  L,  Islandial.  an 
Island  subject  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark  end  situated  betwc-n  the 
North  AtUntlc  and  the  Arctic  Oceaa^.  155  miles  southcant  of  the 
nearest  point  of  Greenland  and  570  miles  from  the  coaat  of  Norway, 
extending  between  latitude  63  24'  and  68  33'  N,  and  longitude 
13  31'  and  24  30'  W  Greatest  length,  from  eakt  to  west.  290  mile». 
Areo,  Bbout  40.460  square  mllee. 

I  repeat  the  thought  of  the  President  and  afik  if  Iceland 
does  not  fulfill  these  high  principles: 

We.  no  more  than  other  nations,  can  afford  to  be  rurrounaed  by 
the  enemies  of  our  faith  and  our  humanity.  Fortunate  It  is.  there- 
fore, that  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  we  have,  under  a  common 
Ideal  of  democratic  government,  a  rich  diversity  of  resources  and 
of  peoples  functioning  together  In  mutual  respect  and  peace. 

Ihat  hemisphere,  that  peace,  and  that  ideal  we  propose  to  do  our 
share  In  protecting  against  storms  from  any  qvoarter.  Our  people 
and  our  resources  are  pledged  to  secure  that  protection. 


Our  course  should  be  one  of  prudence  and  caution, 
likely  therefore  that  Iceland  may  take  the  first  step. 


It  13 


The  Reapportionment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  .NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11,  1940 

Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Census.  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of 
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this  occasion  to  clarify  my  position  on  the  reapportionment 
bilL  I  voted  In  favor  of  reporting  this  bill  in  committee 
and  in  the  House  for  its  enactment,  because  It  Is  strictly  In 
accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution  to  pass 
such  a  bill  concurrent  with  the  census  now  in  progress.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  state  also  that  I  voted  in  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  alien  amendment,  as  a  meml)er  of  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  because  conversely  this  provision 
was  strictly  in  violation  of  our  Constitution,  and  should  the 
House  see  fit  to  take  such  action,  however  unfair  it  might 
be.  its  only  proper  recourse  would  be  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  sliall  state  further  that  were  I  not  faced  with  the 
constituUonal  objection  to  this  provision.  I  should  still  have 
been  constrained  to  vote  against  it.  proceeding  on  the  simple 
premise  that  I  regard  it  as  unhumane.  undemocratic,  and  im- 
Amerlcan.  We  are  solely  a  legislative  body— the  vocal  organ 
of  the  people.  Every  alien  who  is  legally  within  our  shores 
is  enUUed  to  all  of  the  rights  endowed  by  our  Government 
upon  one  of  his  particular  status.  It  is  not  within  our  prov- 
ince to  strip  him  of  a  single  one  of  those  rights,  by  any 
legislative  act.  in  violation  of  our  Constitution. 

I  am  equally  concerned,  however,  with  the  humane  as- 
pects of  the  alien  amendment.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  contributed  many  outstanding  public  figures  to  the 
progress  of  our  country  and  its  government,  many  of  whom 
have  been  aliens.  We  have  a  "favorite  son"  serving  with 
distinction  in  the  upper  body  at  this  time  from  our  State 
who  was  an  alien,  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wagner,  whose 
progressive  and  social  legislation  has  made  him  a  national 
figure.  In  addition,  we  have  had  distUiguished  prosecutors. 
Jurists,  and  innumerable  other  pubUc  figures  who  came  to 
this  coimtry  as  aliens,  or  whose  parents  came  here  as  aliens. 
Many  of  them.  It  is  true,  became  naturaUzed  citizens,  but 
in  my  opinion  the  unfairness  of  this  amendment  which 
would  exclude  the  aliens  in  the  reapportionment  of  the 
House  Is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  many  who  are  aliens 
today  may  become  the  pioneers  and  leading  citizens  of  our 
Nation  tomorrow. 

I  do  not  hestiUte  to  denounce,  either  publicly  or  privately, 
any  aUen  in  my  city,  or  any  other  city,  who  is  affiliated  with 
the  Communist  Party,  or  any  organization  whose  principles 
and  activities  are  in  opposition  to  the  American  form  of 
government.  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  defense  of  those 
aliens  who  have  resided  in  our  country  for  many  years  and 
who  are  citizens  In  spirit,  although  imable  to  attain  technical 
•totus  because  of  their  inability  to  qualify.  In  many  cases. 
Many  of  them  reside  In  my  district  and  have  reared  splendid, 
strong,  healthy  children  and  educated  them  to  be  creditable 
American  citizens  today,  proud  of  their  heritage,  proud  of 
their  citizenship,  and  proud  of  their  democratic  form  of 
government. 

I  commend  the  House  for  its  action  in  voting  to  strike  the 
io-caUed  aUcn  amendment  out  of  this  reapportionment  bill. 


Gold  and  Its  Power— Part  8 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2, 1940 

Mr  THORKELSON.  Iwlr.  Speaker.  In  this,  the  eighth 
speech  on  gold  and  its  power.  I  shall  discuss  the  legal-tender 
money  which  we.  the  American  people,  have  been  satisfied  to 
use  since  Congress  In  1934  took  gold  and  sound  money  from 
us  and  gave  it  to  the  international  bankers. 

The  legal-tender  or  plebeian  money  which  we  are  now  using 
expresses  the  contempt  in  which  we,  the  people,  are  held  by 
the  internationalist  and  his  cohorts.  Our  commodity  money 
or  legal  tender  is  a  purely  inflated  dollar  with  a  zero  back- 
ground    This  dollar  is  an  emblem  of  servitude.    Russia,  with 


a  95  percent  Internationalist  government  xmder  Lenin,  issued 
credit  cards  to  the  people,  which  they  used  in  the  purchase  of 
commodities.  In  the  United  States.  Internationalists  under 
Mr.  Roosevelt  have  issued  legal  tender,  blue  and  yellow  chips, 
for  the  purchase  of  commodities.  Our  legal -tender  money 
has  no  greater  standard  value  than  the  Russian  credit  slips, 
as  both  currencies  have  only  purchasing  power  or  value.  We 
are  even  cheated  when  we  buy  foreign  credit  or  traveler's 
checks,  for  we  take  a  dollar  with  the  same  purchasing  power 
or  hour-labor  value  today  as  it  had  In  1926.  when  It  was  worth 
100  cents  in  gold  and  100  cents  in  purchasing  or  labor  value, 
and  exchange  it  for  the  present  59 -cent  International  dollar. 

In  the  following  discussion,  let  us  assume  that  $1  represents 
1  hour  of  labor. 

In  1926  and  1932  an  automobile  cost  100  oimces  of  gold,  or 
$2,067.  This  money  represented  2.067  hours  of  labor,  at  $1 
per  hour.  We  still  pay  the  same  price  for  the  automobile  In 
legal-tender  dollars  and  in  hours  of  labor. 

Today,  and  since  1934,  when  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  was 
adopted,  a  foreign  government  with  100  ounces  of  gold  may 
buy  one  automobUe  for  $2,067  and  will  receive  In  change 
$1,433.  This  represents  the  difference  between  $3,500.  which 
Is  the  infiated  price  for  100  ounces  of  gold,  and  $2,067,  which 
was  the  old  price  and  is  still  the  standard  price  for  100  ounces 

of  gold. 

Let  us  now  subtract  the  $1,433  from  the  $2,067  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  $634.  which  is  the  price  a  foreign  government  pays 
for  that  automobile.  This  appears  imbelievable.  but  I  chal- 
lenge contradiction  from  anyone  who  feels  disposed  to  ques- 
tion this  statement.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  statement  that 
I  have  made  before,  namely,  that  we  furnish  approximately 
69  percent  or  more  free  merchandise  for  every  25.8  grains 
gold  dollar  nine-tenths  fine,  spent  by  foreign  goverrunents  In 
the  United  States. 

These  statements  may  appear  preposterous,  but  here  are 
the  facts:  The  international  standard  price  of  1  ounce  of 
gold  is  still  $20.67.  We  pay  $35  for  It.  The  difference.  $14.33. 
represents  profit  to  the  foreign  governments.  Poiuteen  dol- 
lars and  thirty-three  cents  is  a  mere  69  percent  of  $20.67 
and  Is  the  administration's  gift  to  foreign  governments  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  financial  transaction— or.  let  me  say.  a  finan- 
cial trickery— In  which  our  Government  connives  with 
foreign  powers  In  cheating  or  stealing  from  our  own  people 
$1,433  for  every  100  ounces  of  gold  which  have  come  and 
are  coming  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  This  is,  of 
course.  premedlUted  and  willful  fraud  which  must  be 
charged  against  those  who  asked  for  the  legislation  and 
against  those  who  passed  the  Gold  Reserve  Act. 

FYaud  is  evident  as  we  recall  that  domestic  business  is 
carried  on  with  dollars  and,  since  1934,  with  the  purely 
Inflated  dollar,  devoid  of  all  standard  value. 

I  charge,  furthermore,  that  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  now  know- 
ingly engaged  in  defrauding  the  United  States,  first,  by  pay- 
ing $35  for  I  ounce  of  gold.  Second,  by  manipulating  and 
keeping  prices  down  so  that  foreign  governments  may  buy 
the  same  amount  for  $20.67  as  we  buy  for  $35.  Third,  that 
reciprocal-trade  pacts  and  treaties  are  employed  to  keep 
prices  down,  or  at  the  same  price  level  as  they  were  before 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  was  adopted. 

This  price  "pegging"  is  necessary  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  defrauders;  first,  to  fool  the  people  Into  believing  that 
the  present  legal-tender  dollar  Is  soimd  money,  when  the 
actual  fact  Is  that  the  money  we  now  use  is  a  worthless  and 
inflated  currency.  Second,  price  pegging  as  manipulated 
by  the  administration  is  an  aid  to  foreign  governments  and 
particularly  to  England  and  France,  for  It  is  those  nations 
that  ship  most  of  the  gold  Into  the  United  States.  Russia, 
of  course,  has  benefited  to  some  extent,  but  much  of  her 
gold  has  been  shipped  through  England. 

This  should  be  clear,  particularly  to  Members  of  Congress, 
as  they  recall  that  we  have  loaned  gold  to  South  America 
and  other  nations,  the  same  nations  that  are  now  In  default 
on  interest  as  well  as  principal. 
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I  have  tried  to  warn  the  people  of  this  and  other  dangers, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Congressionai.  Record,  in  the 
hope  that  in  spite  of  its  restricted  circulation,  this  information 

may  serve  some  good. 

1  shall  now  make  a  statement  which  I  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  prove  wrong,  and  here  it  is: 

Since  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  was  passed,  foreign  govern- 
ments today  buy  as  much  with  31  cents  of  the  1932  dollar  as 
we  buy  with  100  cents  of  the  new  legal-tender  dollar.  In 
other  words  we  donate  69  percent  of  all  merchandise  bought 
by  foreign  nations.  The  loss  we  sustain  in  this  transaction 
in  In  reality  one  of  the  major  causes  for  unf-mployment  and 
for  thr  chaotic  Rfolc  in  which  we  find  our  industrial  and  buii-  j 
nrM  structure  today.  ^    ,.,,  ,  ^       .    I 

This  can  only  be  looked  upon  an  malicious  and  willful  fraud, 
and  \n  m  my  opinion  a  bonn  fide  cause  for  impfuchment  of 
I  how-  who  propowd  the  IcuUlatlon  and  of  ihoHc  who  upheld 
Ihr  OuUl  rti'iwrvp  Act, 

The  Conntitutton  makes  It  obligatory  upon  Congn-M  to  re- 
move all  public  ofncUU  who  vlolftti*  their  oath  of  obligation, 
and  all  Judge*  who  transc»-nd  comtUutional  authoniy,  for 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  arc  public  servaniK  and 
occupy  the  same  position  In  regard  to  their  obligated  duty  as 
all  oihrr  public  oflliiaLs, 

ConKrcss  has  also  the  power  to  remove  any  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers for  just  cause  so  we  may  aa.siune  that  these  provisions 
were  made  for  the  so.e  purpose  of  keeping  the  Government 
clean. 

After  having  delegated  this  power  to  Congress  the  people 
have  reserved  the  right  to  themselves  to  remove  or  impeach 
their  Representatives  every  2  years,  and  the  Senators,  since 
adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment,  every  6  years.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  people  are  the  supreme  power  in  this 
Government,  a  power.  If  >-ou  please,  that  can  demand  im- 
peachment of  all  public  officials  and  remove  its  own  repre- 
sentatives by  not  reelecting  them  to  office.  The  people  can 
protect  them.selves  only  by  protecting  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Constitution  can  be  protected  only  by  electing  to  office 
men  who  will  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  document  in 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words.  Liberal  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  is  death  to  the  document,  for  no  liberties 
may  be  taken  by  Congress  or  anyone  else  with  those  rights 
which  the  people  have  reserved  to  themselves. 

LraAL    TENDER    WrTHOrT    GOLD    RESERVE 

Legal-tender  money  which  is  not  secured  by  gold  is  of  no 
greater  value  than  the  inflated  German  marks  that  wrecked 
the  currency  ss^tem  of  Germany. 

The  legal-tender  or  commodity  money  we  are  now  using 
Is  a  purely  inflated  currency  which  is  bound  to  collapse  and 
end  in  national  bankruptcy.  When  that  happens,  everyone 
will  be  broke  except  the  international  bankers  or  those  who 
are  now  holding  gold  certificates  and  their  foreign  repre- 
sentatives who  are  holding  industrial  bonds  and  stocks.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  foreign  obligations  arc  pay- 
able in  gold,  and  this  even  includes  our  present  inflated 
currency.  While  speaking  of  this,  let  me  say  that  our  own 
people  were  deprived  of  this  security  when  the  Gold  Re- 
serve Act  was  adopted  In  1934. 

COLO 

Gold  Is  in  the  United  States  today  for  three  major  pur- 
pose?: First,  for  safekeeping:  second,  to  provide  gold  credit 
to  finance  the  present  war  in  Europe  for  England  and 
Prance;  third,  to  be  available  so  that  the  international  finan- 
ciers may  dominate  foreign  nations  as  well  as  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  international  financiers 
are  working  in  close  cooperation  to  protect  the  gold,  for 
approximately  $150,000,000  was  moved  secretly  from  Norway 
to   E^ngland    in   anticipwition    of   Invasion.      This    little   news 

item  might  have  escaped  many  people's  attention,  but  it  was 
In  one  of  our  local  papers.  This  shows,  if  nothing  else,  the 
Importance  of  gold,  and  be  assured  that  it  is  for  the  control 
of  this  metal  that  the  internationalist  is  gambling  with 
human  lives  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 


War  in  Europe  is  promoted  by  the  financial  InteiTiational- 
ists  to  reestablish  the  power  of  gold  in  those  nations  which 
are  now  trying  to  establish  their  independence  and  freedom 
from  such  control.  This  is  very  important  to  the  interna- 
tionalist, for  should  he  fail  to  establish  himself  so  as  to  wield 
the  power  of  gold  in  Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany,  he  will  lose 
the  dominating  influence  which  he  has  had  over  many  na- 
tions for  a  number  of  years. 

The  international  financiers  are  now  wielding  a  pemlciom 
influence  over  all  nations  except  the  three  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  they  are  solidly  entrenched  in  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  the  United  States.  It  Is  these  financial  interests 
which  are  now  seeking  to  involve  us  in  a  war  that  is  for  no 
other  purpose  except  to  establish  themselves  as  world  rulers 
In  a  much  advertl.vd  and  discu.-^scd  world  government. 
Should  we  foolishly  permit  the  United  States  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  European  war,  we  will  in  such  procedure  Jeop- 
ardize the  rights  and  liberties  whUh  we  have  enjoyed,  and 
for  which  the  found'-rs  of  our  country  fought  and  died  in  th« 
Hcvolulionary  War, 

International  agents  are  now  swarming  through  the  coun- 
try to  promote  a  favorable  reception  for  a  "world  govern- 
ment," which  Is  supposed  to  be  set  up  as  an  international 
union  to  end  war.  This  Is  the  same  "buncombe"  that  was  ped- 
dled 23  years  ago,  when  we  were  told  that  the  World  War  was 
to  stop  all  future  wars. 

The  present  well-advertised  "world  union"  or  "super  world 
government"  is  an  internationalist  dream,  in  which  he  hopes 
to  establish  an   internaticnal   government  based  upon   the 
same  ideas  as  the  League  of  Nations.     This  international 
government,  like  the  League  of  Nations,  ^-ill  be  rejected  by 
all  people  who  cherish  independent  government  and  self- 
determination.    Strange  to  say.  "world  union"  is  an  Ameri- 
can conception  which  is  prcmoted  by  those  who  favor  so- 
cialism, communism,  and  totalitarian  "democracy."    Those 
who  are  now  touring  the  country  speaking  in  favor  of  world 
government  will  no  doubt,  if  the  records  are  investigated, 
be  found  to  be  sociali-sts.  communists,  or  internationalists. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  be  unnecessarily  harsh  in  my 
criticism,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  denouncing  tho.se  who 
have  deliberately  and  willfully  ignored  their  obligated  duty 
to  our  people.    Each  Member  is  sent  to  Congress  upon  some 
promi'-e  he  or  his  party  makes  to  the  pecple.    I.  like  others, 
came  to  Congress  upcn  a  platform  in  which  I  dedicated  my- 
self to  honor  my  sworn  obligation  "to  preserve,  to  protect, 
and  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."     I 
denounced  these  who  ignored  the  Constitution  and  the  peo- 
ple's rights,  as  expressed  in  the  document,  and  in   thus  I 
have  not  changed  because  I  still  maintain  that  the  people 
in  this  Nation  are  the  supreme  power  who  will  eventually 
set  this  Republic  back  upon  that  document  which  came  out 
of  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia  on  September   17.   1787. 
I  still  maintain  that  all  public  officials.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
are  the  elected  or  appointed  servants  of   the   people,   and 
these  oflicials  must,  in  order  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Nation, 
remain  true  to  their  cbligaticn. 

I  furthermore  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congre.ss,  as 
the  direct  repre.senta lives  of  the  people,  to  preserve,  to  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  people's  rights  by  removing  from  cface 
those  who  have  transcended  the  aiitiicrity  granted  to  them  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  only  in  this  man- 
ner that  the  Republic  can  be  protected,  so  that  sound  gov- 
ernmfnt  may  prevail. 

It  is  with  this  responsibility  in  mind  that  I  now  say  the 
Federal  Governm<^nt  and  the  New  E>eal  administration  have 
engaged  in  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  for  nearly  8  years, 
and  I  charge  the  pres^^nt  administration  with  full  respon.si- 
bility  for  the  chaotic  state  in  which  we  find  our  Nation  today. 
I  have  called  attention  to  this  delinquency  from  the  very 
first  day  I  addressed  the  House,  and  I  still  maintain  that 
Congress  has  failed  to  conform  to  the  tenets  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  any  administration  has  committed 
more  crimes  against  the  United  States,  or  condoned  fraud 
and  usurpation  more  than  this  administration.    It  is  not  only 
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disgraceful  but  T  am  sure  that  liberties  taken  with  the  Con- 
stitution will,  when  the  facts  are  known,  forever  remam  a 
black  page  in  the  history  of  Congress. 

The  attitude  which  congressional  committees  have  pursued 
In  investigating  and  prosecuting  our  Nation's  industries  may 
well  be  compared  to  an  organization  of  train  robbers,  inves- 
tigating and  prosecuting  the  railroads  which  they  have  robbed, 
for  both  are  adding  Insult  to  injury, 

I  think  the  business  people  of  this  Nation  are  most  ex- 
traordinarily tolerant  when  they  allow  themselves  to  be  domi- 
nated, prosecuted,  and  persecuted  by  men  whom  they  elect 
to  office,  "to  preserve,  to  protect,  and  defend  their  rights,' 
It  Is.  If  nothing  else,  a  most  astonishing  situation.  I  further- 
more maintain  that  th-  people  of  this  Nation  are  extremely 
tolerant  and  Jeopardize  their  own  liberties  and  rights  when 
thry  permit  their  it^n  rcprcK-nta fives  to  deprive  them  of 
sound-standard  money  and  whrn  they  permit  alien  people  to 
control  the  Nation's  currencies  and  use  such  money  to  en- 
trench themselves  In  our  Nation's  industries.  This  U  par- 
ticularly pertinent  whtn  we  bear  In  mind  that  the  money  used 
for  thla  purpose  Is  the  property  of  the  people  which  has  been 
placed  In  banks  for  safekeeping. 

The  people  should  di  mand  that  thic  Congress  restore  the 
rights  to  the  people,  by  repeal  of  the  Oold  Reserve  Act  and 
other  unconstitutional  legislation  which  has  made  a  king  of 
the  Executive,  and  a  knave  of  Congress.  Congress  should 
repeal  the  silly  emergency  power  granted  to  the  President, 
for  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  the  delega- 
tion of  such  power  to  the  Chief  Executive.  This  power,  while 
not  particularly  dangerous,  is  tempting  when  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  who  is  biased  and  prejudiced  in  thought  and 

action. 

Efforts  are  consUntly  made  to  involve  us  in  the  present 
European  war,  and  the  administration's  policy,  if  expressed 
correctly  in  the  press,  is  not  averse  to  such  participation.  It 
Is  apparent  that  little  or  no  consideration  is  given  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  for  they  have  clearly  said:  We  do  not 
want  war. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  people  to  express  themselves  fully 
and  clearly  upon  this  subject  so  that  there  will  be  no  misun- 
derstanding now  or  in  the  future.  As  a  neutral,  I  say  let  us 
remain  neutral  and  impartial  in  our  actions  toward  all  bellig- 
erents. It  is  only  so  tliat  justice  will  prevail.  We  have  much 
to  do  at  home  in  order  to  care  for  our  own  people,  and  to  aid 
recovery  let  us  restore  our  own  home  markets  to  the  American 
producers  so  that  our  idle  people  may  again  be  employed. 

War  in  Europe  should  be  none  of  our  concern.  We  have 
nothing  but  sad  memories  from  the  last  war.  for  we  were  not 
only  used,  but  we  were  also  abused  by  those  to  whom  we  pave 
aid.  War  in  Europe  mieht  have  been  averted  had  we  taken  a 
firm  stand  on  neutrality.  This  we  did  not  do,  but  it  is  not  too 
late  to  remind  Europe  that  we  are  not  going  to  take  sides  in 
this  war.  We  must  use  all  our  resources  to  rebuild  our  Indus- 
tries at  home,  and  this  can  best  be  done  when  the  American 
people  take  charge  of  their  own  Grovernment. 


These  people  are  looking  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
relief,  for  the  provision  is  frozen  upon  them  by  their  Stat« 
constitutions,  and  to  expect  the  "economic  overlords"  to  vote 
themselves  out  of  power  is  too  much.  The  voices  of  the 
voteless  90  percent  In  these  States  have  now  risen  from  a 
whisper  to  a  mighty  chorus  and  the  tide  is  still  rising,  for 
the  people  all  over  the  country  are  realizing  that  before 
we  condemn  autocratic  rule  abroad  we  had  better  set  our 
own  house  in  order.  The  only  way  to  preserve  democracy 
is  to  broaden  its  base. 

In  some  sections  of  these  States  the  farm  Income  of  many 
families  Is  les,«»  than  $100  per  year  per  family.  The  average 
number  of  voters  per  family  Is  three.  To  ask  these  three 
to  pay  $2  each  for  voting  Is  asking  the  lmpofif.lble.  If.  my 
colleagues,  we  paid  the  same  percentage  of  our  incomes  in 
order  to  vote,  we  would  pay  $600. 

Even  the  crews  of  our  steanwhlps  at  well  as  labor  groupa 
are  proteHtlng, 

I  Insert  two  lett4?r«  In  the  Reco«d: 

HoarotK,  Va.,  April  12,  lUO. 
ncpr«'»'<?ntatlvf  Irz  E  Orria, 

llouMe  o/  Hepretentatwei.  Wathington,  D.  O. 

DtA«  Sis:  At  tt  meeting  of  th«  crew  of  tlj«  uteartwiilp  Janon.  we 
unanlmciu*ly  ngrced  to  nupport  your  bill  to  eliminate  the  poH  t«« 
In  Federal  elections  In  thcMte  SMites  In  which  tliU  obsolete  and 
undemocratic  law  «tlll  exist*.  In  these  trying  times,  with  labor 
being  seriouBly  threatened  at  home,  and  with  war  raging  abroad, 
with  the  danger  of  oux  direct  Involvement  in  this  war  growing  dally. 
It  is  erooclally  Important  that  the  people  be  in  a  position  to  ex- 
press their  desires  in  a  legal,  democratic  way.  Nearly  80  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  do  not  vote,  most  of  them  be- 
cause they  cannot  pay  tlie  poll  tax.  A  situation  Buch  as  this  is 
a  tremendous  blot  on  our  democratic  processes.  It  should  be 
remedied  at  once.  Therefore  we  say  good  luck,  and  may  the 
voice  of  the  people  be  strong  enoiogh  to  have  the  law  passed. 

Yours  very  truly,  ..t  .. 

Crew,  Steamship  "Sksovi. 
J.  P.   Smffh,  Chairman, 
Richard  B.  Puettt, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Ltnchettrg  Central  Labor  Union, 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  April  15.  1940. 

Mr.  Lee  E.  Geter. 

Representative,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Lynchburg  Central  Labor  Union  at  the  last  regular 
meeting  went  on  record  as  endorsing  the  bill  you  are  sponsoring  to 
do  away  with  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  We  have  fought 
for  this  in  Virginia  for  a  number  of  years  but  so  far  have  been 
unable  to  accomplish  anything  We  are  not  adverse  to  paying  the 
poll  tax  but  feel  that  It  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  dis- 
franchising the  poorer  class  of  pecple.  They  may  be  able  to  pay 
other  taxes,  yet  not  able  to  pay  poll  tax  In  order  to  vote. 

Yours  sinctrely. 

Mrs.  Grace  M.  DiERctm), 
Recording  Secretary,  Lynchburg  Central  Labor  Union. 


South  Again  Speaks  for  the  Anti-Poll-Tax  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  CaUfornia.    Mr.  Speaker,   many  letters 

are  coming  to  my  office  pledging  support  In  the  fight  to 

remove  the  un-American  practice  of  requiring  the  payment 

of  a  head  tax  before  the  citizen  Is  permitted  to  exercise 

his  democratic  right  of  casting  his  ballot. 

Most  of  these  letters  come  from  these  eight  States:  Ala- 
bama. Arkansas.  Mississippi,  Tennessee.  Texas,  South  Caro- 
lina.  Georgia,  and  Virginia.  lor  these  are   the  offenders, 
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A  Realistic  View  of  Pan  American  Idealism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaw  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  insert  an  address  I  gave  Sunday,  April  14,  at 
Chicago  in  joint  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  aiuiiversary  cf  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  the  one  hundred  and  ninety -sev- 
enth birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  address  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Council  of  Chicago. 
Tlie  inventiveness  of  Jefferson  in  the  social  field  raises  hope 
for  continued  efforts  to  discover  new  forms  of  amity  with  our 
all -American  neighbors  and  to  implement  these  forms 
through  dynamic  institutions. 

Now  that  we  have  converted  national  isolation  into  Pan 
American  insulation  through  the  Panama  agreement,  we 
must  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  our  new  bonds  throughout 
the  Americas  and  improve  if  possible  the  prospects  of  their 
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continuance.  One  Is  tempted  to  put  the  best  possible  light  on 
all  things  social  when  he  views  them  through  high  windows 
of  Gothic  loveliness.  But  life  is  no  mere  succession  of  Sun- 
days, and  even  Oothlc  windows  are  not  bombproof.  After 
the  most  peaceful  Sunday  there  comes  blue  Monday  trooping 
along  with  other  days  in  tow,  trailing  moods,  hesitant  if  not 
malevolent. 

There  are  three  general  tsTpcs  of  cooperation  upon  which 
we  may  more  or  less  depend  to  make  the  American  unity 
of  idea  a  working  thing  in  fact.  In  international  arrange- 
ments, only  those  who  sleep  on  the  floor  of  mutual  self- 
interest  do  not  fall  out  of  bed.  So.  starting  with  a  50-year 
old  Pan  American  dream,  let  us  count  ourselves  as  hardy 
adventurers  in  realism.. 
^  As  means  to  ail-American  amity,  there  is,  first  and  finest 
of  all.  cooperation  cordial.  This  form  flowers  as  friendship 
and  glorifies  lifa  with  a  radiant  afterglow  like  the  sunset 
of  some  superb  summer  day.  But.  life  carries  on  without 
such  radiance.  Love  lost,  not  all  is  lost  between  nations. 
We  certainly  do^not  have  to  kiss  across  our  boundaries  in 
order  to  cooperate  with  our  neighbors. 

There  comes,  second,  cooperation  competitive.  This  type 
of  cooperation  makes  up  in  hardness  of  fiber  what  it  lacks 
of  ideal  dimension;  and  States  are  fortunate  when  they  can 
attain  and  maintain  a  continuous  peace  through  forms 
competitive.  Even  this  condescension  from  cordiality  to 
ccmpetition  does  not  exhaust  the  descent  toward  interna- 
tional accord. 

For  there  is,  third,  cocperatlon  disdainful.  Of  this  in- 
ferior but  commoner  type  Is  Internationalism  mostly  made 
today.  Let  us  not  grieve  too  much  that  it  is  so,  but  rather 
rejoice  if  it  can  be  kept  from  becoming  worse. 

As  Paul  Laurence  Dimbar.  the  Negro  poet,  has  said: 

There  Is  a  heaven  forever,  day  by  day. 

The  upward  longing  of  my  soul  doth  toll  me  so. 
There    Is  a   bell.   I   am   quite   aa   sure:    for    pray. 

If  there  were  not,  where  would  my  neighbors  go? 

To  live  peaceably  with  those  whom  we  deprecate,  to  tolerate 
them  for  the  sake  of  something  yet  in  common — this  is  the 
first  test  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  Democracy  welcomes 
chance  associations  and  then  transforms  them  through  toler- 
ance into  something  mildly  spiritual.  To  hate  urbanely  is  a 
magnificent  advance  Indeed  over  hating  savagely,  that  is,  to 
hate  and  forbear  action  rather  than  to  hate  and  desolate. 
It  is  this  difference  between  hating  urbanely  and  hating 
savagely  that  nations  forget  who  prostitute  the  spirit  of  man 
with  the  ancient  heresy  that  to  act  regardless  is  more  import- 
ant than  to  understand  and  to  dominate  is  more  important 
than  to  suffer  this  hiunan  comedy,  to  which  we  all  contribute 
our  share  of  foUy. 

While  the  whole  world  is  menaced  by  nations  that  forget, 
we  Americans — South.  Central,  and  North — had  best  hang 
together,  lest  we  hang  separately.  Of  such  humble  realism 
must  pan-Americanism  be  made,  if  made  it  is  or  is  to  be. 
This  much  indeed  self-respect  as  well  as  self-preservation  does 
require  of  all  American  States:  That  they  stand  with  one 
another  rather  than  with  those  whose  coy  embrace  is  but  the 
kiss  of  death  to  all  that  is  gentle  in  our  common  western  way 
of  life. 

If  we  cannot  be  good  neighbors — and  it  is  much  continu- 
ously to  expect  of  mere  men — then  let  us  be  neighbors  never- 
theless, mere  neighbors.  Whom  geography  hath  so  gracefully 
joined  together  let  not  foolish  pride  or  provincial  patriotism 
ever  wholly  put  asunder.  Going  on  courageously  from  what 
little  50  jrears  of  idealistic  effort  have  bequeathed  us.  though 
at  times  that  legacy  hardly  rises  above  hate,  we  may  in  the 
spirit  of  civilized  men  grow  at  length  from  toleration  of 
\'ariety  into  appreciation  of  variety  as  the  major  meaning  of 
this  gallant  hiunan  show. 

A  half-grown  phoenix,  that  fabled  bird  of  the  century 
cycle,  has  of  late  whistled  in  my  ear  this  Pilgrim's  Progress  of 
the  pan- American  spirit: 

I  first  lived  In  a  little  house  and  lived  there  very  well. 

I  thought  the  world  was  smaU  and  round  and  made  of  pale  bltn 

aheU. 
X  next  Uved  In  a  Utile  nest  nor  needed  any  other. 


I    I  thought  the  world  was  made  of  straw  and  brooded  to  my  mother. 
One  day  I  flew  beyond  the  nest  to  see  what  I  could  find. 
I  said  the  world  Is  made  of  leaves;   I  have  been  very  blind 
At  length  I  flew  beyond  the  tree,  quite  fit  for  grown-up  labors: 
I  don't  know  how  the  world  Is  made,  and  neither  do  my  neighbors 

It  was  this  genial  mood  of  skeptical  hope  that  brought 
Columbus  to  these  American  shores  so  many  years  ago. 
When  he  left  Spain  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  going; 
when  he  got  here  he  did  not  know  where  he  was:  when  he 
returned  he  did  not  know  where  he  had  been.  And  yet.  and 
yet — he  discovered  a  world,  a  new  world,  our  new  world  of 
the  Americas,  South,  Central,  and  North.  Every  nation  is 
today  a  Columbus  adventuring  on  strange  and  turbulent  in- 
ternational seas.  We  are  adventurers  all  from  chaos  toward 
a  cosmos  of  amity,  with  only  this  pole-star  to  guide  us — 
the  pole-star  that  where  wealth  accumulates  through  aggres- 
sion, men  decay;  men  and  women,  and  chJdren  decay. 

We  need  not  close,  however,  on  a  note  quite  so  pessimistic — 
not  on  a  week-end  that  for  us  North  Americans  marks  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seventh  anniversary  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's birthday.  In  the  spirit  of  that  inventive  man's  whole 
life  we  seek  under  forms  conventional  and  through  lowly 
hope  for  new  ways  of  carrying  forward  the  American  im- 
pulses to  unity.  Those  impulses  are  not  killed  by  war,  not 
even  in  war-torn  nations.  Alfred  Noyes  has  of  late  sung 
immortally  of  Finland's  triimiph  through  defeat.  Of  the 
whole  of  Scandinavia  also  let  the  song  now  ring  true. 

Par  off  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 

In  ancient  days  this  word  wa.s  sped — 
"Tell  them  at  home  we  held  Thermopylae 

According  to  their  word  and  He  here  dead."  • 

Now  from  the  North  there  comes  a  mightier  cry — 
"We  fought  and  failed  against  titanic  powers. 

But  ask  mankind  whose  is  the  victory 

When  every  unchained  heart  on  earth  Is  ours?" 

Now  the  world,  my  fnends,  is  by  no  means  emptied  of 
"unchained  hearts."  But  of  all  hands.  American  hands  al- 
most alone  remained  unshackled  for  constructive  furtherance 
of  fellow  feeling.  While  others  work  their  will  to  peace 
through  the  enforced  tragedies  of  war,  it  remains  for  us  at 
peace  to  further  throughout  the  Americas  the  fruits  of  peace. 
What  the  Pan  American  Union  has  done  in  half  a  century 
may  be  more  than  doubled  in  a  century.  The  cause  of  pan- 
American  progress  we  cannot  suffer  to  fall;  for  if  unshackled 
hands  cannot  honor  unchained  hearts  with  house  and  home, 
the  dearest  spirits  on  earth  must  roam  the  limbos  of  the  lost 
unhoused  and  without  the  respite  of  any  homeland  at  all. 
Celebrating,  then,  the  spirit  of  social  inventiveness  justly 
associated  with  our  founding  fathers  and  the  Federal  Union 
which  they  founded  in  North  America,  let  us  fortify  our  spirits 
for  new  creativeness  throughout  the  Americas  with  the  ring- 
ing words  of  Jefferson : 

As  members,  therefore,  of  the  universal  society  of  mankind,  and 
standing  in  high  and  responsible  relation  with  them.  It  is  our  sacred 
duty  to  suppress  passions  among  curselves.  and  not  to  blast  the  con- 
fidence we  have  Inspired  of  proof  that  a  government  of  reason  la 
better  than  one  of  force. 


A.  F.  of  L.  Unions  Oppose  Expansion  of  W.  P.  A.  in 

Construction  Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17,  1940 


LETTER    FROM    C.    J.    HAGGERTY 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  Include  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  J. 
Haggerty.  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trade  Cotincil.  transmitting  a  resolution  by  that 
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body  setting  forth  their  position  concerning  the  building 
construction  activiUes  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  appropriations  to 
be  made  therefor. 

Los  Anccles  BuTutoro  T«ades  Cottwctl. 

Lo3  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  6.  1940. 
Hon.  Carl  Hinshaw, 

House  of   Representatives,   Washingfton,  D.  C 

DcAH  Congressman  Hinshaw:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  resolu- 
tion, adopted  by  the  Loa  Angeles  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council,  which  I  believe  In  a  measure  Is  self-explanatory. 

This  council  Is  composed  of  20.000  construction  workers  who 
are  l>eing  deprived  every  day  of  the  chance  to  make  a  living  because 
of  the  great  Inroads  Into  the  cotistructlon  Industry  being  made  by 
the  W.  P.  A.  workers. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  $36,000,000  have  been  pledged  and 
allocated  to  W,  P  A  con.structlon  for  the  balance  of  1940.  Not  a 
dollar  of  this  money  will  go  to  Independent  workers  who  have 
been  good  citizens  and  have  maintained  themselves.  In  some  man- 
ner or  other,  without  applying  Xo  relief  agencies  and  are  entitled 
to  work  at  their  trade  without  being  forced,  by  governmental  ac- 
tivities and  the  diversion  of  funds  from  the  normal  channels  of 
the  industry,  to  relief  labor. 

Thousands  of  Independent  construction  workers  have  been  and 
are  still  being  gradually  forced  to  apply  for  relief  because  of  the 
enlarged  activities  of  W.  P  A.  In  the  construction  field.  It  has 
come  to  the  point  In  southern  California  particularly  and  pos- 
sibly manv  other  places  In  the  Nation  that  various  pohtlcal  sub- 
divisions, 'state,  county,  and  city  and  the  city  subdivisions,  are 
themselves  on  relief,  so  that  at  the  present  time  all  construction 
projects  are  being  diverted  to  W.  P  A.  because  of  the  fallacious 
idea  that  this  money  Is  cheap  and  not  so  expensive  to  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

The  Los  Angt'les  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  is 
very  much  alarmed  over  conditions  wherein,  not  alone  thou- 
Eands  of  men  who  never  worked  In  the  construction  Industry  arc 
now  being  supported  by  It,  but  also  the  political  subdivisions  are 
themselves  on  relief  In  company  with  these  thousands  of  con- 
struction workers. 

We  respectfully  petition  your  Inimedlate  as.slstance  In  this  mat- 
ter so  that  the  condUlons  complained  of  will  be  eliminated  and 
that  our  people  will  again  be  pernoitted  to  work  at  their  trade 
without  being  forced  to  become  relief  clients  and  that  you  will 
a&slst  to  remove  political  subdivisions  from  relief  status  and  re- 
store them  to  their  former  status. 

Trusting  this  will  receive  your  Immediate  attention  and  co- 
operation. I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  J.  Hagcertt, 
Secretary.   Los  Angeles   Building  and   Construction    Trades 
Council. 

Whereas  the  mcmlxTs  cf  the  affiliated  unions  of  the  Lcs  Angeles 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
employment  through  the  use  of  W.  P.  A.  relief  labor  on  large  con- 
struction projects;  and 

Whereas  the  W  P.  A  Is  constantly  enlarging  Its  field  of  construc- 
tion activities  which  tend.s  toward  the  establishment  of  a  permanent, 
national  construction  agency  and  l.s  placing  relief  clients  on  a  spe- 
cial basis  for  particular  attention  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  free.  Independent  construction  worker;  and 

Whereas  through  the  beneficence  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration and  their  selling  point  of  cheap  money  for  State,  county,  and 
local  administrations,  which  administrations  are  succumbing  to  the 
lure  of  obtaining  so-called  cheap  construction  projects  and  are 
dn-erting  funds  formerly  used  in  the  private  contract  and  for  the 
employment  of  Independent  labor:  and 

Whereas  W  P  A.  expenditures  are  a  direct  concern  to  all  citizens 
and  taxpayers  and  do  not  reprehent  In  the  true  sense  of  these  terms 
any  gift  or  donation  from  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  Los  Angeles  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil believes  that  such  constant  enlargement  of  W.  P.  A.  activities, 
which  exclude  the  employment  of  free.  Independent  mechanics  and 
construction  workers,  is  Inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
the  best  Interest  of  Its  citizens  and  further  tielleves  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  a  policy  In  the  construction  industry  will  eventu- 
ally force  large  number.s  of  free.  Independent  buildlng-tradts  men  to 
accept  relief  from  W.  P.  A.  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood:  Therefore 

be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Los  Angeles  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  petition  the  present  relief  administration  and  the  Congress 
cf  the  United  States  to  take  the  following  steps  to  correct  the  above 
atiises  herein  complained  of: 

1  Reenact  the  provisions  of  the  1939  appropriation  act  regulating 
wages,  hotirs  of  employment,  purchase  of  equipment,  and  limiting 
the  size  of  building  projects. 

2  Limit  all  Individual  W  P.  A.  construction  projects  to  a  total 
cost  not  In  excess  of  some  reasonable  sum.  such  reasonable  sum  to 
represent  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  project,  Including  the 
sponsor's  contribution. 

3.  Prohibit  the  division  of  large  construction  projects  Into  smaller 
units,  the  size  of  w  hlch  unit  after  such  division  being  small  enough 
to  admit  the  smaller  \mits  Into  the  W.  P.  A.  program. 


4  Prohibit  the  extension  of  any  existing  past  or  present  project  in 
violation  of  the  speclfled  limitations  of  cost. 

6.  Require  that  all  relief  projects  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
•10.000  be  constructed  as  far  a»  practicable  by  private-contract 
methods  so  as  to  employ  free,  independent  building  and  construction 
workmen  at  their  prevailing  scale  and  hours  of  employment. 

6.  Prohibit  the  W.  P.  A.  from  accepting  funds  as  a  contribution  to 
a  project  which  have  l>een  diverted  from  a  fund  or  budget  normxUly 
used  In  the  employment  of  Independent  workmen  for  all  construc- 
tion projects. 

Aircraft  Landing  Area  Development  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11. 1940 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  speech  before  this 
body  on  June  15.  1938.  I  mentioned  the  necessity  for  a  great 
network  of  civil  airports  for  the  safety  of  air  navigation 
and  national  defense  and  for  the  proven  transportation  of 
the  future.  Since  then  notable  progress  in  aviation  has 
been  made;  however,  the  airport  problem  is  still  with  us. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  we  celebrated  a  new  achievement  and 
a  new  milestone  in  the  progress  of  air  tran.sportation — the 
impressive  record  of  87.000,000  miles  of  scheduled  air  trans- 
port operations  without  a  single  passenger  fatality. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  approved  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  creating  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  This  act  also 
recognized  in  principle  the  justification  for  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  development  of  a  national  airport  system. 
Recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  problem  was  also 
granted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  letter  to 
the  National  Aviation  Foriun.  dated  January  24,  1939,  read- 
ing in  part,  as  follows: 

civil  aviation  Is  clearly  recognized  as  the  backlog  of  national 
defense  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  which  set  up  the  effective  ma- 
chinery for  a  comprehensive  national  policy  with  respect  to  the  air. 

Underlying  the  statute  Is  the  principle  that  the  country's  welfare 
in  time  of  peace  and  its  safety  In  time  of  war  rests  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stabilissed  aircraft  production — an  economically  and  tech- 
nically sound  air-transportation  system,  both  domestic  and  over- 
seas-— an  adequate  supply  of  weU-tralned  civilian  pilots  and  ground 
personnel.  • 

In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  Congress  directed  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  make  a  national  airport  survey 
under  section  302  (c)  of  the  act,  reading  as  follows: 

The  Authority  shall,  through  the  Administrator,  make  a  field 
stirvey  of  the  existing  system  of  airports  and  shall  present  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  February  1.  1939,  definite  recommendations 
(1)  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Government  should  participate  in 
the  construction.  Improvement,  development,  op>cratlon,  or  main- 
tenance of  a  national  system  of  airports,  and  (2)  If  Federal  partici- 
pation Is  recommended,  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  shall  so  participate. 

Both  the  Air  Commerce  Act  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
treat  airports  as  air  navigation  facilities.  They  are,  there- 
fore, recognized  as  necessary  to  make  air  navigation  possible, 
as  are  other  facilities  such  as  beacon  lights  and  radio  beams. 
All  told,  these  facilities  are  to  flying  exactly  what  navigable 
water  areas  are  to  marine  transportation. 

The  report  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  Congress 
dated  March  24.  1939,  contains,  in  part,  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

(1)  Development  and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  system  of  air- 
ports and  seaplane  bases  shoiUd  be  recognized  In  principle  as  a 
matter  of   national  concern. 

(2)  Such  a  system  should  be  regr.rdcd  under  certain  conditions  as 
a  proper  object  of  Federal  expenditure. 

(31  In  passing  upon  applications  for  Federal  expenditures  on 
airport  development  or  Improvement,  the  highest  preference  should 
be  given  to  airports  which  are  Important  to  the  maintenance  of 
safe  and  efficient  operation  of  air  transportation  along  the  major 
trade  routes  of  the  Nation  and  to  those  rendering  special  service  to 
national  defense. 
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The  report  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  2 
years  ago;  however,  no  action  has  been  taken  on  this  report 
to  date. 

^  It  must  be  recognized  that  there  can  be  no  flying  without 
airports  and  that  no  airport  can  exist  by  itself.  The  use- 
fulness of  every  airport  depends  upon  the  status  and  loca- 
tion of  neighboring  airports.  Therefore,  in  dealing  with 
this  problem  from  the  national  asF>fct.  we  must  concentrate 
on  a  system  of  airports.  Needless  to  say.  such  a  system  of 
airports  is  essential  to  the  Nation's  welfare  and  national 
defense. 

Quoting  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority's  report  to 
Congress: 

There  Is  cn«  special  interest  In  an  airport  system  that  touches 
every  cuizen.  It  Is  no  more  possible  to  operate  an  air  arm  in  the 
national  defense  without  suitable  ground  bases  than  it  la  to 
operate  an  air  line  without  them.  The  Army  Air  Corps  and  naval 
aviation  have  many  fields  of  their  own.  and  those  are  substan- 
tially excluded  from  this  survey,  since  th?y  are  open  to  civil  use 
only  In  emergency  and  form  no  part  of  the  regular  civil  airport 
equipment.  But  beyond  the  roster  of  Army  and  Navy  fields  there 
Is  a  need  for  additional  sites,  to  facilitate  the  easy  and  swift 
movement  of  large  groups  of  military  aircraft  across  country,  and 
to  permit  of  concentrating  more  aircraft  In  a  limited  area  for  a 
Bhort  period  of  Intensive  operation  than  the  military  and  naval 
bases  in  that  area  could  efficiently  accommodate.  Were  there 
not  a  municipal  airport  In  the  United  States,  the  Army  and  Navy 
would  need  many  mor«  auxiliary  fields  of  their  own  than  they  now 
possess  or  plan:  and  when  there  Ls  talk  of  a  national  airport 
system  there  must  be  ever  clear  In  mind  both  the  service  that 
such  a  system  can  render  to  the  armed  services  and  the  specifi- 
cations that  their  potential  needs  should  impose  upon  Its  style 
and  development. 

All  that  leads  on  immediately  to  an  arrangement,  or  a  group- 
ing, of  airports  In  accordance  with  their  respective  nature  or 
purposes;  for  It  Is  not  alone  In  size,  location,  type  of  runway,  or 
surfacing  used,  and  architectural  magnificence  of  their  buildings 
that  airports  differ  from  one  another  They  differ  also  in  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  primarily  planned. 

It  is  based  upon  the  strength  of  the  quotations  and  state- 
ments just  made  and  based  upon  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action   toward  a  stabilized   program   for   a  national 
airport  system  that  I  introduced,  on  March  25.  H.  R.  9049, 
which  Is  intended  to  meet  this  urgent  national  necessity. 
This  bill  authorizes  $125,000,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  for  the  development  of  landing  areas 
in  crder  to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense,  the  Postal 
Serv^pe.  and  civil  aeronautics;  the  sums  appropriated  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  States.  Territories,  and  possessions, 
but  allotments  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  any  project  except  in  the  case  of  a  project  found 
to  be  necessary  or  requisite  for  purposes  of  national  defense. 
The  development  of  airports  in  the  United  States  has  lagged 
seriously  behind  the  development  of  air  transportation  and 
air  defense.     A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  by  the  ex- 
penditures of  relief  appropriations  in  the  construction  of  air- 
ports.   But  we  have  reached  an  era  where  the  emergency- 
work  programs  do  no  longer  lend  themselves  to  meet  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  efficiency  what  can  be  termed  a  national 
emergei.  :y. 

As  an  example.  I  quote  the  experience  of  the  city  of  Wichita. 
Kans..  which  already  has  spent  more  than  $500,000  of  city 
funds  on  its  airport.  The  limitations  placed  on  material  pur- 
chases and  equipment  rental  make  it  impossible  for  a  city  such 
as  Wichita  to  efficiently  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
Government  In  the  conduct  of  an  emergency-work  program. 
To  a  large  extent  the  Wichita  municipal  airport  serves  as  a 
Federal  facility.  It  serves  the  United  States  Army  as  an 
Important  transcontinental  fueling  point.  It  serves  the  flying 
public  who  travel  Interstate  in  transport  planes.  It  serves 
transient  pilots  who  also  fly  from  State  to  State,  and  it  serves 
Interstate  conunerce.  Because  of  this  Federal  aspect,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  such  an  airport  located  in  an 
Important  place  on  a  Federal  airway  should  receive  a  larger 
allotment  for  material  and  eqiiipment.  under  the  existing 
Federal  regulations  governing  the  expenditures  of  the  emer- 
gency-work program  in  contrast  to  projects  of  purely  local 
character  such  as  city  parks,  swimming  pools,  or  other  local 
Improvements. 


Wichita  is  not  a  large  nor  a  wealthy  city,  and  the  expendi- 
tures incurred  have  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Wichita 
taxpayers.  But  in  spite  cf  this  huge  expenditure,  the  city  is 
now  faced  with  the  reality  that  unless  additional  improve- 
ment work  is  accomplished  immediately,  the  Wichita  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  will  no  longer  be  considered  adequate  to 
safely  accommodate  the  modern  large  transpHDrt  ships  now 
being  placed  into  service.  No  doubt,  there  are  many  other 
cities  in  the  United  States  finding  themselves  in  this  same 
situation  as  Wichita  in  the  matter  of  airport  improvements. 
In  fact,  resolutions  urging  that  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  airport  construction  have  been  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Aviation  Officials,  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation, the  American  Road  Builders'  Association,  the 
National  Aeronautic  Association,  and  numerous  State  and 
city  governments  and  civic  organizations. 

And  it  is  intended,  as  mentioned  in  my  bill,  that  these 
facilities  located  on  a  Federal  airway  be  granted  a  status  of 
preference  in  considering  the  grant  of  Federal  funds  for 
airport  development.  It  is  only  through  a  provision  of  this 
kind  that  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions. 
Will  be  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapidly  growing  needs 
of  air  commerce  and  national  defense  and  to  retain  leader- 
ship in  world  aeronautical  afifairs. 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  action.  The 
problem  is  national  in  scope  and  is  a  serious  one.  In  looking 
up  from  the  navigable  waterways  and  the  liighways  to  the 
airways,  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  9049  will  be  a  step  of  extreme 
importance  toward  adequate  national  defense  and  the 
Nation's  welfare. 
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or 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    HAMPTON  P    FU1J4ER.  OF  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  inserting  herewith  an  address  delivered  by  me 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  on  Monday,  April  15. 
to  members  of  the  D.  A.  R.  representing  the  various  States  of 
the  Union  who  are  interested  in  and  who  are  doing  a  splen- 
did work  in  planting  trees  and  in  forest  conservation. 

The  address  follows : 

I  can  assure  you  that  It  Is  a  real  pleaaxire  for  me  to  be  with  you 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  feel  highly  honored  In  being  invited  to  speak 
to  you  on  what  1  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important  problems 
confronting  us  today     I  refer  to  our  national  forestry  problem. 

In  1938  the  President  cf  the  United  States  sent  a  message  to  th© 
Congress  requesting  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  of  our  forestry  resources,  with  the  hope  of  ascer- 
taining the  real  facts  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  this  committee 
make  a  report  and  recommendation  to  the  Congress  as  to  what 
should  be  done  In  building  up  and  preserving  our  great  forest 
resources. 

I  happen  to  be  vice  chairman  of  this  committee. 

You  know.  It  Is  very  Interesting  to  me,  and  It  should  be  to  you, 
to  stop  and  think  seriously  of  how  t>eautifully  and  efficiently  our 
Heavenly  Father  gave  to  us  all  of  our  natural  resources  at  the  time 
of  the  creation  of  the  earth.  Just  how  these  resources  have  been 
located  in  every  section  of  the  world,  the  type  of  these  resources, 
and  how  useful  and  beneficial  they  are  to  "humanity  and  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people,  and  It  Is  my  belief  that  these  ereat  resources, 
minerals,  oils.  coal,  sliver,  gold,  thousands  of  water-power  sites  scat- 
tered over  the  universe,  and  our  forests  were  intended  to  be  utilized 
by  the  people  and  In  the  Interest  of  all  the  people. 

The  sad  story  today,  and  the  thing  that  Is  op?ratlng  against 
normal  prosperity,  and  a  reasonable  income  for  the  people  as  • 
whole,  is  the  fact  that  in  practically  every  instance  these  resources 
are  owned  and  operated  by  a  few  Individuals  and  monopolistic 
groups,  and  for  this  reason  millions  of  our  people  are  not  receiving 
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any  of  the  benefits  that  should  come  to  them,  and,  if  bo.  In  a  great 
many  Inslancea.  they  are  not  receiving  a  proper  price  for  that  which 
they  have,  or  they  are  paying  extreme,  unfair,  high,  fixed  prices  for 
that  which  some  of  them  are  able  to  secure. 

We  have  had  aeveral  hearings  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  want  to  give  you  briefly,  in  part,  a  picture  of 
the  actual  sltuauon.  as  we  found  it  in  these  various  sections. 

We  found  In  the  State  of  New  York  that  those  in  charge  of  forest 
conservation  and  the  people  generally  were  doing  more,  from  a 
State  and  community  standpoint,  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  university  at  Syracuse,  where  we  held  otir  hearings,  is  also 
doing  a  great  work  In  class  work  as  weU  as  in  actual  nursery  and 
planting  demonstration. 

We  held  a  meeting  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  the  situation  in  the 
North  Lake  States — Michigan.  MinnesoU.  and  Wisconsin — Is  as 
follows: 

In  an  area  half  again  as  large  as  the  New  England  States,  a 
region  of  57  000.000  acres,  covering  86  counties,  lies  the  so-caUed 
cut -over  area  of  the  North  Lake  States.  There  Is  a  population 
In  that  area  of  about  one  and  a  half  million  people. 

In  1890  the-se  States  produced  about  35  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  of  Itimber  and  wood  products.  Thirty  years  later  It  was  but 
8  percent      Today  It  is  4  percent. 

Out  of  the  57.000,000  acres  of  timbered  land  at  one  time,  we 
have  in  that  section  today  about  3.000.000  acres  of  splendid  forests, 
with  mllUnris  of  acres  of  cut-over  lands. 

The  ruthless  destruction  has  caused  many  of  the  industries 
to  close  down  and  move  out.  or  they  have  to  supply  their  plants 
with  Imported  pulpwood  or  secure  same  over  long  haul.  Unem- 
ployment Is  very  large.  Millions  of  acres  of  this  land  today  are 
tax  delinquent  and  many  farmers  are  forced  Into  tenant  farming 
and  on  W    P    A.  rolls,  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government. 

While  at  Madison  we  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  forest 
laboratories,  which  was  most  interesting.  We  found  that  those  In 
charge  were  doing  a  wonderful  work,  stacking  away  numerotis  vol- 
umes of  statistics,  facts,  but  the  serious  trouble  In  connection  with 
this  line  of  work,  which  Is  very  important,  is  that  these  facts  or 
findings  are  not  getting  out  to  the  people,  and.  If  so.  only  in  a 
limited  way  to  these  large,  well -organized  groups. 

We  fovmd,  for  instance,  that  they  had  perfected  the  manufacture 
of  newsprint  paper  Hcjwever.  we  are  not  using  newsprint  paper 
0iAnufactur«d  in  the  United  States.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
xjewsprlnt  Is  coming  in  from  Canada,  and  coming  in  duty  free. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done  to  bring  about  some  type  of  organ- 
ization operating  between  these  research  laboratories  and  the  people 
so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  findings  down  to  the  people. 

I  want  to  pass  on  to  the  north  Pacific  coast.  We  had  the  privilege 
of  holding  a  meeting  in  California  and  at  Portland.  Oreg.  We  drove 
many  miles  through  beautiful  scenery  in  both  of  these  States. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  sights  that  I  have  ever  seen  was  when 
we  drove  through  the  California  redwood  section.  These  redwood 
trees  are  the  oldest  living  things  in  the  country  today. 

When  we  walked  through  these  tall  and  stately  trees,  many  of 
them  perhaps  16  feet  In  diameter.  I  felt  constrained  to  remove  my 
,   hat    feeling  as  though  we  were  walking  on  haUowed  ground. 

These  beautiful  trees,  standing  from  2  to  10  feet  apart,  and.  as 
gtated  being  tall  and  stately,  together  with  the  quietude  and 
solemnity  of  the  surroundings,  give  one  the  real  aasvirance  of  a  living 

God.  .       ^  ^ 

I  find   however,  that  most  of  the  area  where  these  trees  are  located 

Is  in  the  possession  of  perhaps  about  seven  large  Individual  owners 

or  corporation  owners.    Many  of  them  are  carrying  out  fairly  good 

forestry  practices. 

>^-hen  these  trees  will  have  eventually  l)een  destroyed  because  of 

the   faUure  on  our  part   to   bring  about  proper   forestry   practices. 

It  win  be  tlie  last  of  the  oldest  living  things  in  any  part  of  the 

world.    What  an  opportunity  to  preserve  these  for  imtold  future 

generations.  .  ,_.,  ...        ^x. 

In  driving  through  Oregon  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
t>eautlful  Douglas-flr  trees.  However,  on  all  of  this  trip  we  saw 
thousands  ol  acres  cf  land  where  the  forests  had  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  drl\-ing  through  a  35.000-acre  tract  of  land 
owned  by  a  corporation,  with  their  railroad  running  through  this 
land  cutting  everything  clean  with  millions  of  small  size  timber, 
short  lengths  absolutely  going  to  waste  because  of  the  lack  of 
prooer  woodworking  plants,  which  would  mean  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  people,  increasing  Income,  and.  In  the  mean- 
tune   notning  being  done  to  reforest  these  lands. 

The  pitiful  thing  about  it  Is  when  they  have  finished  these  lands 
will  become  tax  delinquent. 

While  In  Oregon  it  was  called  to  my  attention  that  one  of  the 
Iccal  county  papers  had  to  add  52  pages  for  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising tax -delinquent  lands. 

These  lands  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  large  operators  or  non- 
resident owners.     This  land  bt-longed  to  individuals. 

WTien  a  great  amount  of  land  in  any  county  becomes  tax  de- 
linquent the  next  step  on  the  part  of  the  county  government  is  to 
increase  the  lax.-s  of  those  who  are  still  holding  on  to  their  lands. 
This  eventually  means  that  additional  land  wUl  become  tax  de- 
linquent, and  the  next  move  on  the  part  of  these  people  Is  to  place 
these  lands  In  the  possession  of  the  Forest  Service  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and,  becftuse  of  the  lack  cf  revenue,  they  are  now  coming 
to  the  Federal  Oovernment.  requesting  an  Increase  In  payment  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  these  counties  to  be  used  in  helping  to  defray 
Hie  expenses  of  t^**  county  government. 


Let's  take  a  look  at  the  South.  I  can  remember,  as  a  boy,  my 
father  clearing  up  new  land,  the  cutting  of  beautiful.  long-leaX 
pine  trees,  and  what  a  time  we  had  burning  these  logs  for  the  pur- 
pt^se.  as  stated,  of  clearing  up  farm  lands.  Today,  in  the  Soutn, 
we  can  find  very  little  virgin  Icng-lcaf  pine  timber 

However  we  have  In  the  Southern  States,  perhapjs,  the  secona 
best  timber  supply  to  that  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  largely  com- 
posed of  second  growth,  most  of  which  at  this  time  is  pulpwood 

sl£e.  . 

During  the  last  three,  four,  or  five  years,  we  have  had  some  forty- 
Odd  pulp-and -paper  mills  moving  Into  the  South.  Many  of  them 
have  moved  there  because  of  the  possibility  of  securing  plenty  of 
pulpwood.  They  have  either  moved  out  of  sections  where  all  of  the 
pulpwood  has  been  destroyed;  or  they  have  refused  to  move  into 
other  sections  because  they  knew  they  could  not  get  a  supply  ol 
pulpwood;  and  I  want  to  state  that  It  is  pitiful  to  observe  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  one  of  the  greatest  resources  that  we  have, 
under  the  operations  of  these  pulp  and  paper  mills,  as  well  as 
tinder  the  operations  of  many  sawmills  In  the  South. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  years  will  not  be  many  beton  this 
wonderful  and  important  resource,  which,  if  properly  preserved, 
would  mean  employment  and  tremendous  income  to  millions  of 
our  people,  will  be  a  thuig  of  the  past — will  be  a  picture  Just  like 
the  one  I  painted  for  ycu  in  the  North  Lake  States. 

I  could  take  many  Individual  States  and  paint  to  you  a  sad 
picture — Mississippi,  Missouri,  etc.  You  remember  reading  about 
the  Ozark  tenant  march  down  In  Missouri.  If  you  will  go  into 
northeast  Missouri,  you  will  find  mUllous  of  acres  of  cut-over  land, 
millions  of  acres  tax  delinquent,  unemployment  running  rampmnt, 
prosperous  landowners  of  years  ago  now  operating  as  tenant  farmers, 
many  of  the  furniture  factories  and  other  plants  closed  down,  or 
If  they  are  stlU  operating  they  have  to  secure  their  supplies  from 
over  long  haul,  all  of  which  is  an  added  cost  to  the  consuming 
public. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  serious  problem 
at  this  time  Is  imemplojTnent  and  the  tremendous  increase  In  farm 
tenancy,  all  of  which  has  been  brought  about  because  of  the  ruth- 
less destruction  of  resources  and  because  of  unfair  prices  that 
farmers  receive  for  these  resources  and  their  farm  products. 

Now,  after  all  of  this  has  happened,  you  will  note  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  spending  millions  of  doUars  to  rehabilitate 
farmers,  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed,  and  In  trying  to  make 
landowners  out  of  tenants.  I  want  to  state  to  you  frankly  tht.t 
these  problf  ms  cannot  be  solved  In  such  manner;  and.  in  the  next 
place.  It  is  Impossible  to  make  landowners  out  of  tenants  until 
you  stop  the  thing  that  Is  making  tenants  out  of  landowners. 

It  may  l>e  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
of  the  South  have  a  program  of  buying  pulpwood  through  one  or 
more  agents  located  within  special  areas,  and.  In  that  farmers  can- 
not sell  direct  to  these  pulp  and  paper  mills,  they  are  forced  to  sell 
their  pulp  products  through  these  contractors  and  subcontractors; 
and.  according  to  the  Information  and  evidence  that  we  have  in 
our  printed  hearings,  the  manner  in  which  the  buying  of  pulpwood 
is  carried  on  is  simply  highway  robbery,  in  that  the  farmers  are 
not  securing  a  sufficient  price  to  pwiy  them  for  the  actual  cost  of 
replanting  trees. 

We  all  remember  the  cotirageous  fight  on  the  part  of  the  Finns 
some  months  ago.  It  Is  my  firm  liellef  that  this  was  because  they 
had  something  to  fight  for. 

Today  we  are  spending  millions  to  build  up  our  defense  In  the 
way  of  building  battleships,  airplanes,  etc.;  but,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, if  we  would  spend  more  time  and  money  in  building  up  and 
preserving  oiu"  resources — our  forest  resources.  If  you  please — we 
would  be  doing  more  toward  building  up  our  defense  and  placing 
our  people  In  the  attitude  of  defending  our  great  Republic  than 
anything  that  we  could  do. 

Millions  of  our  people  today  are  living  In  poverty  and  ignorance; 
thousands  of  farmers  are  annually  becoming  tenant  farmers;  mil- 
lions are  unemployed — all  of  which  Is  costing  the  Government 
milllonB  annually  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  all  because  of 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  these  well -organized  and  well-financed 
groups:  and,  in  closing,  may  I  state  that  this  Is  doing  more  to 
create  fertUe  ground  for  the  growth  of  communism  than  anything 
that  I  know  about;  all  of  which,  tmless  this  situation  is  remedied, 
perhap)s  will  lead  to  that  in  this  country  at  some  time,  which  we, 
as  a  lit)erty-lovlng  people,  would  not  like  to  see. 


The  Next  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17. 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  E.  80K0LSKT 


Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
1  marks  in  the  RrcoBD,  I  include  the  following  article  by  Qeorge 
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E.  Sckohky.  which  was  published  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  for  April  1.  1940: 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Trtbvme  of  April  1,   11)401 

THK   NEtT  PllESIDEjrr 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Suppose  we  drop  pcrscnalltles.  Suppose  we  were  to  Tote.  not 
for  a  radio  voice  or  a  vote  catcher  but  Just  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  what  would  we  have  In  mind?  Or.  better  still,  what 
wculd  w«  expect  the  candidate  to  have  in  his  mind? 

Surely.  In  these  perilous  times,  we  should  be  concerned  with 
knowledge,  experience,  wisdom,  capacity  for  work,  compassion  for 
humanity,  a  Arm  rooting  In  the  traditions  of  the  country. 

I  notice  that  no  one  eeenw  to  be  talking  about  these  qualities 
today  They  ask.  Can  he  lick  Roosevelt  If  Roosevelt  runs?  Is  It 
a  prize  ftght  or  a  beauty  contest,  or  has  the  Presidential  election 
^reduced  Itself  to  a  cock  flcht?  Is  mere  licking  suficlent?  Suppose 
the  Ucker  is  as  objectionable  as,  or  more  so,  than  the  Uckee? 
Where  do  we  go  from  there? 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  runs  for  a  third  term  that 
w.U  be  the  sole  Issue.  The  people  will  have  to  decide  whether  they 
want  to  destroy  American  tradition,  risk  a  dictatorship,  and  estab- 
lish a  one-party  tyranny.  If  they  do.  they  will.  If  they  dont,  the 
third-term  attempt  will  fall.  The  name  and  personality  of  the 
opfxisition  candidate  will  matter  little,  for  the  people  will  not  vote 
fcr  him  but  against  a  third  term.  On  the  other  hand.  If  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  not  a  candidate,  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  will 
bo  nominating  much  the  same  kind  of  Americans.  The  probability 
Is  that  In  that  event  2  of  the  20  names  now  being  mentioned  will 
appear  on  the  ballot,  and  we  shall  be  selecting,  even  as  ever  before, 
what  the  party  politicians  have  given  to  us  In  their  bounty. 

Well,  what  kind  of  man  do  we  want?  Do  we  want  a  glamorous  or 
a  dull  man.  a  bald  or  a  bemustachloed  man.  a  great  scholar  or  a 
wise  politician?  After  8  years  of  experience  with  a  Presidential 
wife,  shall  we  analyze  the  wives  of  the  candidates  and  their  chil- 
dren. If  any?  Shall  we  do  this  analyzing  by  a  common  procedure, 
or  by  Freudian  obscurities  or  by  Marxian  criteria?  Shall  we  won- 
der whether  he  knows  how  to  flsh  or  to  sing  Sweet  Adeline? 
After  all.  some  people  vote  for  candidates  because  they  wear  diimpy 
clothing  or  eveJi.  it  is  said,  because  they're  silent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  taking  this 
election  that  lightly  Too  much  is  at  stake  Let  me  suggest  a  few 
of  the  minimal  qualifications  of  the  next  President: 

1  He  must  be  expert  in  International  relations.  The  world  is  at 
war  Although  we  are  not  at  war.  we  are  in  the  war.  because  it 
encircles  us  The  next  President  will  have  to  decide  whether  we 
actually  go  to  war  or  stay  where  we  ar».  He  will  have  to  know  the 
characteristics,  habits.  Ideas,  and  tricks  of  the  various  combatants. 
He  ouKht  to  know  how  to  read  a  map.  and  it  would  be  a  convenience 
if.  at  least  once  In  his  life,  he  visited  some  country  other  than  his 
own.  It  would  be  better  still  if  he  had  visited  many  countries.  He 
cui<ht  to  know  something  of  the  history,  traditions,  and  politics  of 
those  various  countries,  and  it  might  even  be  an  advantage  if  he 
knew  one  or  two  statesmen  personally.  In  a  word,  he  ought  to  have 
a  better  work.nij  knowledge  of  international  relations  than  comes 
from  the  headlines  of  newspapers,  comments  on  the  radio,  or  even 
the  memoranda  from  his  own  State  Department.  He  ought  to  have 
dl.scernment  and  principle 

2.  He  must  be  an  economist.  Whether  the  next  President  Is  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat,  he  will  have  to  clean  out  the  New  Deal 
Augean  stables  It  will  be  a  Job  for  any  man.  There  is  not  only 
the  question  of  Industrial  relations  but  the  more  difficult  question 
of  geld  Here  we've  been  collecting  gold  and  silver  to  every  other 
country's  heart's  content,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
The  next  President  will  have  to  know  what  to  do  about  it  or  we 
shall  have  some  very  dangerous  ItiSatlon. 

3.  As  regards  the  problems  which  come  under  the  single  word 
"labvir."  there  appears  a  complex  of  attitudes,  ideas,  traditions, 
bickerings,  and  hatreds  with  which  only  superb  statesmanship  can 
deal.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  another  decade  of  continued  mad- 
ness In  this  field.  American  lndu*trlal  relalioris  need  to  be  on  a 
cooperative  rather  than  a  class-conflict  basis.  Pew  of  the  unem- 
ployed, few  young  men  »nd  women  Just  out  of  school  and  out  of 
jobs,  have  any  realization  of  how  great  a  part  the  conflicts  of 
labor — that  Is,  conflicts  over  policy — have  played  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. And  there  can  be  no  question  that  "labor's  charter."  the 
Wagner  Act,  has  proved  to  be  a  carelessly  conceived  and  stupidly 
written  document.  Yet  there  ough^  to  be  a  charter  for  labor,  one 
to  which  the  unions,  the  employers,  the  workers  themselves,  can 
subscribe.  Is  this  Utopian?  Statesmanship  can  make  it  a  practical 
reality. 

4.  Agriculture  la.  In  AnMrican  life,  a  shifting  occupation.  The 
number  of  farmers  Is  decreasing:  their  relationship  to  the  soil  Is 
changing.  Crops  which  once  were  the  gift  of  God  to  the  American 
Bgricultursllst  U9  now  a  drug  on  the  market.  This  is  not  always 
due  to  the  farmer  or  the  Government  or  anyone  in  partlctilar.  The 
trade  routes  of  the  world  change  with  wars,  and  changing  trade 
routes  alter  the  production  balances  of  countries.  Furthermore,  and 
I  might  say  even  more  so.  we  have  been  steadUy  altering  our  diets 
and  apparel,  and  therefore  otu-  agricultural  needs.  Take  the  single 
Item  of  women's  undergarments,  which  once  were  largely  a  cotton 
product  and  today  are  made  of  spruce,  cotton,  and  chemicals,  with 
eotton  on  the  decrease — that  works  havoc  which  no  govemxocnt  can 


control.  Ncr  Ls  price  fixing  of  the  raw  material  a  solution,  for  when- 
ever the  price  of  the  raw  material  produces  an  unmarketable  manu- 
factured article  the  chemist  will  provide  a  substitute.  The  possi- 
bility is  that  the  solution  to  our  agrlctiltural  market  lies  In  var>lng 
crops  to  meet  needs  and  in  expanding  markets  in  countries  having 
a  lower  standard  of  living. 

Whatever  the  solution  is.  here  is  a  problem  that  has  been  dealt 
with  only  politically.  The  farmer  has  been  the  sport  of  the  poli- 
tician. I  shoiild  even  say  that  he  has  been  fooled,  swindled,  and 
tricked  by  the  politician.  The  proof  lies  in  the  Increase  in  tenant 
farmers — in  farmers  who  do  not  own  the  farms  they  occupy.  Ten- 
ancy on  so  wide  a  scale  is  an  evil  error  in  a  democracy.  It  may  ulti- 
mately produce  some  equivalent  of  feudal  serfdom. 

Surely  this  problem  requires  mere  adequate  and  honest  treat- 
ment than  It  has  received.     And  a  statesman  is  needed  in  this  field. 

5.  Let  us  shift  for  a  moment  from  the  tangible  to  the  illusive. 
Let  us  consider  the  question  cf  national  morale  and  national 
morals  This  is  a  hard  generation  to  be  bom  to.  It  Is  a  pessimistic 
generation.  It  follows  upon  fierce  shocks — the  great  war.  prohibi- 
tion, the  shift  in  sex  relationships,  the  Inflations  of  production  and 
currency,  the  Jazz  age.  the  flapper  period,  the  debunking  of  tradi- 
tion, progressive  education,  the  depression,  the  New  Deal,  and  now 
another  war.  Our  generation  has  had  to  take  those  shocks  In  its 
stride,  and  It  has  been  hard  to  do  Millions  simply  could  not  go  on. 
Millions  more  are  disheartened,  disappointed,  embittered. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  statesmanship  to  feed  them  burdensome 
promi.^es  Some  of  those  promises  are  coming  home  to  roost  In 
terms  of  more  burdensome  and  destructive  taxes  It  will  be  worse 
rather  than  better  during  the  next  5  years.  We  need  to  face  that 
inevitability. 

Statesmanship  calls  for  a  great  moral  leader  In  the  White  House, 
one  whose  absolute  honesty  and  humanity  uill  relnstiU  a  love  of 
country,  a  faith  of  country  In  our  people.  We  shall  need  to  reach 
heights  of  self-sacrince  and  devotion  to  country  if  we  are  not  to 
fail  as  a  democracy.  We  shall  need  to  sacrlflce  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  leeches  who  are  now  letting  the  blood  of  the  Natlcn.  if 
youth  is  not  to  be  permanently  impoverished  by  taxes.  This  Is  a 
moral  qiiestlon.  not  only  an  economic  one.  It  needs  moral 
handling. 

Obviously  In  this  small  area  I  cannot  e-rplore  more  of  the  require- 
ments of  such  a  President  as  this  country  needs  at  this  stage  Do  I 
ask  for  too  much?  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  among  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  cf  us  there  Is  no  one  competent  to 
organize  an  administration  which  will  provide  such  leadership?  Are 
we  so  bfinkrupt  In  character  and  personality  that  all  we  can  think 
of  In  terms  of  the  Presidency  is  hl.s  thorax  and  diaphragm  and  their 
workings,  or  about  the  cut  of  his  Jib  and  his  stance  In  golf? 

And  must  we  always  limit  our  thinking  to  vlctcn,-?  Can  he  be 
elected,  they  ask?  Could  Lincoln  have  been  a  candidate  had  that 
question  been  asked'  Is  it  not  mere  Important  to  assert  a  principle, 
to  offer  the  Nation  beauty  of  mind  and  character,  than  to  ba.se  this 
contest  on  mere  political  invulnerability?  And  who  is  really  lnv\U- 
nerable? 

The  next  President  needs  to  be  a  man — a  good,  an  honest,  a  fine 
man.  He  needs  human  wl.sdom  and  experience.  He  needs  char- 
acter.    He  needs  to  love  his  fellow  men  • 

What  we  need  In  a  President  comes  from  the  soul  of  a  mother,  ths 
training  in  home  and  church  and  school,  from  the  struggles  in  the 
inner  life  of  a  man  of  capacity  and  experience. 

Who  Is  that  man? 

Where  la  that  man? 


The  Relief  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  17.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ENDICOTT   (N.  Y.)   TIMES 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Endicctt  Times  of  April  11.  1940: 

(From  the  Bndlcott  (N.  Y.)  Times  of  April  11.  1940) 

Tl«    XOrrOR    WRITF3    A   O.    O.   P.    PLATTOEM 

(Article  No.  2) 

Last  week  I  wrote  one  of  my  propxjsed  planks  for  the  Republican 
platform — long-termed,  thorough  flood  control. 

This  week  I  want  to  deal  with  another  type  of  flood,  one  even 
more  menacing  and  expensive  because  Us  tides  are  rising  and  it  is 
contlnuoxia:  I  speak  of  the  relief  problem.  I  have  stated  before, 
and  I  repeat  It  now,  that  this  one  major  problem  cotuututes  the 
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greatest  threat  to  American  free  government  on  the  national  or 
International  horizon  today  All  the  "Isms"  put  together  are 
child's  play  beside  the  threatening  ImpUcations  of  failure  to  solve 
our  problem  of  relief.  For  an  increasing  number  of  our  people 
are  coming  to  regard  relief  as  a  career,  are  accepting  relief  as  a 
permanent  solution  of  their  economic  problems,  and  are  Interested 
In  perpetuating  and  increasing  this  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
America.  A  people  dependent  upon  government  for  the  means 
of  existence  cannot  be  a  free  people.  Democracy  falls  down  before 
a  majority  vote  of  either  the  unfortunate  or  the  incompetent,  or 
such  a  majority  made  up  of  a  combination  of  both.  Free  insti- 
tutions are  maintained  by  a  people  who  support  their  government, 
not  by  a  sutMidized  citizenry  supported  by  the  government.  And 
If  we  do  not  solve  this  problem  in  time  to  save  our  republican 
form  of  government,  economic  pressure  will  force  us  to  solve  it  by 
a  dictatorship  that  sacrifices  freedom  to  the  Moloch  of  efficiency. 

Now.  I  am  well  aware  that  unemplo3rment  Is  a  vital  factor  In  this 
problem  and  that  the  attitude  of  government  toward  business  and 
Industry  is  directly  reflected  in  btisiness  conditions  and  employ- 
ment. But  I  shall  leave  that  to  a  separate  plank  in  my  platform, 
devoted  to  the  relationship  of  government  and  business.  In  the 
present  plank,  let  us  confine  ourselves  directly  to  the  matter  of 
reUef. 

It  must  be  conceded  at  the  beginning  that  we  shall  always  have 
a  burden  of  relief  to  shoulder.  The  poor,  the  incomp)etent.  the 
handicapped,  and  the  unfortunate  are  ever  with  us.  But  our  pres- 
ent relief  totals  are  not  accounted  for  by  these  groups.  We  have 
the  able-bodied,  willing  to  work  if  glv«n  a  chance,  and  the  able- 
bodied,  unwlllliig  to  work  if  he  can  avoid  it,  cluttering  up  the 
entrances  to  our  relief  bureaus,  with  the  result  that  many  of  those 
who  should  have  help  do  not  get  It,  because  the  funds  are  spent  on 
those  who  should  not  have  it. 

Before  we  can  devise  a  policy  for  action  we  must  have  a  planned 
objective.  Now.  I  ask  any  sensilrie,  fair  citizen,  who  Is  willing  to 
view  this  problem  entirely  apart  from  partisan  politics,  if  he  can 
tell  me  what  the  objective  of  present  policies  la?  What  hope,  even 
In  TTTiaii  quantity,  exists  in  the  present  reUef  activities  that  any 
person  on  relief  may  be  restored  to  economic  Independence?  Are 
we  not  drifting  along  on  a  Mlcawber  current,  trusting  that  eventu- 
ally something  will  "turn  up,"  and  in  the  meantime  playing  with 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  the  tragic  circumstances  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, to  achieve  partitan  political  advantage? 

I  would  write  Into  the  Republican  platform,  first  of  all,  an  objec- 
tive for  all  governmental  relief  activities,  and  the  objective  would  be 
the  rehabilitation  of  those  on  Government  sutisldy.  And  any 
project  which  did  not  contribute  to  the  achievement  oX  that  objective 
should  be  rejected. 

Such  Government  works  as  are  proposed  should  meet  the  testa 
of  common  sense — are  they  needed,  have  they  permanent  value,  and 
are  they  needed  sufflciently  to  meet  the  test  of  advisability  in  the 
light  of  the  taxpayers'  btu-den.  Morever.  all  such  projects  should 
be  carried  out  on  a  lower  wage  scale  than  that  prevailing  for  similar 
work  in  private  Industry,  In  order  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  secure 
private  employment.  Any  labor  leader  that  would  raise  a  question 
to  that  policy  should  be  removed  from  circulation  imtll  he  can  be 
convinced  that  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  U  of  greater  concern 
than  the  welfare  of  the  minority  for  whom  be  presumes  to  act  as  a 

Paid  mouthpiece  (All  the  politicians  will  howl  about  that  one.  but 
m  interested  In  good  government,  not  In  cornering  votes  at  the 
cost  of  national  freedom.  Some  party  has  to  defy  these  greedy, 
selfish,  unpatriotic  pressure  groups,  and  I'd  like  to  see  my  party 
do  it  ) 

I  wotild  propose  a  farm  home  purchase  measure,  which  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  depeiident  families  on  small  "sub- 
sistence farms"  under  the  supervision  of  the  coimty  farm  bureaus, 
on  loans  without  interest,  to  be  amortized  over  a  reasonable  period. 
I  would  advocate  Federal  allocation  of  funds  to  assist  States  In  such 
projects  provided  the  State  devoted  lU  entire  motor-tax  receipts  to 
the  maintenance  and  construction  of  highways,  adding  materially 
to  the  value  of  these  farm  homes  by  the  construction  of  good  roads, 
and  giving  the  occupanU  of  these  farms  preference  In  employment 
on  the  highway  projects  in  order  to  prOTlde  a  cash  income  by  which 
to  meet  the  payments  on  their  loans.  And  as  an  added  detail  of 
that  plan  I  would  advocate  limiting  the  sale  of  products  from  the 
farm  In  order  to  spare  our  legltlnuUe  fanners  the  damage  of  un- 
fair competition  It  will  take  time  to  work  out  our  salvation  by 
such  a  route  It  wUl  take  more  years  to  get  us  out  of  the  danger- 
otis  rut  in  which  we  And  ourselves,  than  was  required  to  get  us  in. 
DownhiU  travel  Is  usually  speedier  than  uphiU  going.  But  the 
objective  of  restoration  to  normal  cltlBenihip,  home  ownership,  and 
economic  independence  is  In  the  Idea,  and  by  that  much  It  U  better 
than  anything  that  Is  being  done  now. 

It  would  be  much  more  to  the  point  to  subsidize  our  families  on 
subsistence  farms  in  their  own  communities  than  to  send  them  out 
to  "pioneer"  in  Alaska. 

It  wlU  cost  us  money,  but  it  envisions  a  decrease  in  the  golden 
tide  that  we  are  now  pouring  out  to  no  purpose.  It  proposes  lend- 
ing without  interest,  but  as  a  subsUtute  for  giving  away  the 
principal  also.  It  goes  without  saying  that  some  will  not  make 
good;  but  that  Is  better  than  a  program  that  guarantees  that  none 
can  make  good.  It  is  a  trail  with  rocks  and  thorns — but  it  goes 
scene  place,  and  therefore  t>eata  our  present  merry-go-roimd. 


The  Wheeler-Lea  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LINDSAY  C.  WARREN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17, 1940 


RESOLUTION  OF  THK  ELIZABETH  CITY    (N.  C.)    CHAMBER  OP 

OOIAIERCE 


Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  present  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
expressing  Its  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill. 

Hon.  LiNDSAT  C.  WAxaiN, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C: 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ellzat>eth  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  meeting  In  regular  session  on  Wednesday,  April  10,  1940. 
In  discussing  the  effects  of  the  proposed  Wheeler-Lea  bill;  and 

Whereas  the  board  was  familiar  with  your  fight  against  the 
measure  on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise;  and 

Whereas  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  this  bill  which  would 
put  the  water  transportation  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  stifle  competition  between  railways  and  waterways 
and  cause  freight  rates  to  soar  to  a  parity  with  rail  rates;  and 

Whereas  it  would  seriously  affect  improvements  In  the  waterways 
that  mean  so  much  to  the  fishing  Industry  and  destroy  the  liveli- 
hood  of  thoee  Interested   In   this   Industry;    and 

Whereas  It  would  throw  thousands  of  people  out  of  employment: 
•nierefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  petition  you  to  let  our  wishes  be  known 
to  the  proper  authorities  as  against  the  aforementioned  Wheeler- 
Lea  bill,  which  is  against  public  interest  and  Is  unnecessary  and 
grossly  unfair;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting. 

This  15th  day  cf  AprU  1940. 

Elizabeth  Citt  Chambeb 

or   COMMBRCI, 

By  E.  C.  Conger,  President. 
Attest: 

G.  C.  MooDT,  Secretary. 


Air  Safety  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  18  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


LETTER    FROM    DAVID    L.    BEHNCKE,    EDITORIAL    PROM    TBE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.  AND  TELEGRAMS 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  In  the  Record  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr. 
David  L.  Behnclce,  president  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Associa- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  recent  reorganization  order; 
also,  an  editorial  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  under 
date  of  April  15,  1940,  entitled  "Air  Safety  and  Economy"; 
also,  two  telegrams  addressed  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  McCarkanI,  all  in  connection  with  the  same 
recrgsmlzation  order  of  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rjecoks,  as  follows: 

An  LiKx  Pnxyra  AsaociATiOM, 

Chicago,  AprU  16,  1940. 
Hon.  D.  Worth  Olark. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAi  Sknatos  Cuuix:  Several  days  ago  the  pilots  that  fly  Amer« 
ica's  airliners  received  news  that  was  so  a1>rupt,  so  far-reaching, 
and  ao  shocking  that  It  left  them  sttinned.     President  Roosevut 
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had  announced  tiiM  fourtti  reorganization  plan  to  Congress,  con- 
t&miug  a  proposal  to  aboU«h  the  new  CItU  Aeronautics  Authority 
and  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  place  the  entire  air  re^atory  and 
Independent  air  aoddent  Investigation  duties  that  they  have  been 
performing  ao  cnmmrnflahly.  back  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  made  such  an  amazingly  deplorable  and  costly  failure 
of  the  same  duties  prior  to  the  time  that  the  new  act  was  passed. 
The  why  of  this  !•  Indefinable.  The  history  of  civil  air  regulation 
and  air  accident  Invcstlgatlcm  Is  a  matter  of  record. 

Prom  the  lata  twenties  to  the  time  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1S3II  was  passed  were  black  pages  In  the  history  of  the 
country's  air-transpartaUon  development.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
suppositions,  anumptlona.  or  the  preponderance  of  vaguely  de&ned 
ideas,  but  what  this  amounts  to  is  cold,  hard,  indisputable  facts — 
facts  established  by  stark  realities,  facts  established  by  the  loss 
of  score  upon  score  of  htunan  lives  and  the  loss  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars. 

On  May  6.  1935.  Senator  Bronson  Cutting  lost  his  life  in  an 
alr-llner  craah.  In  sheer  desperation,  the  pilots,  with  the  backing 
of  a  friendly,  public-spirited  press,  started  to  lead  the  fight  to  free 
America's  air  transportation  from  the  entwining  tentacles  of  death 
in  the  air.  which  was  strangling  It  to  ruin. 

During  the  period  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  regulated 
the  country's  alr-transportatlon  network  473  persons  lost  their  lives 
In  air  crashes,  of  whom  over  146  were  alr-llne  pilots.  The  ranks 
of  the  alr-llne  pilots  were  being  thinned  at  the  startling  rata 
averaging  one  every  28  days;  their  passengers  were  meeting  death 
averaging  one  every  15  days.  The  crash-scared  public  was  afraid 
to  ride,  which  resulted  in  unestimably  large  losses  of  revenue  to 
the  industry  and  progress  was  stymied. 

Air-minded  Congressmen  and  Senators  became  interested  A 
senatorial  air  Investigating  committee  was  appointed,  namely. 
Senators  Clark  (Missouri).  White  (Maine).  Donahey  (Ohio),  and 
the  late  Royal  S  Copeland  (New  York) .  They  did  a  good  Job.  They 
listened  patiently  to  everything  that  anyone  had  to  suggest  that 
might  be  the  solution.  The  congressional  record  buUt  up  by  this 
committee  is  truly  a  bible  on  air  safety.  The  politically  involved 
and  obviously  faulty  reg\Uatory  and  alr-accldent  investigating  pro- 
cedure of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  all  written  In  the  record 
cf  this  senatorial  air-safety  investigating  committee. 

Congress,  the  line  pUots.  and  everyone  else  that  was  really  in- 
terested in  doing  something  about  increasing  air  safety  worked 
tirelessly  and  relentlessly,  until  in  1938  the  new  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  was  passed.  The  pilots  had  repeatedly  pointed  out  throxigh 
these  dark  years  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  was  to  remove  the 
control  of  civil  aeronautics  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  not  only  that,  but  to  separate  the  functions  of  regulating  civil 
aeronautics  from  the  functions  of  Investigating  accidents  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  prevent  recur- 
rences The  pilots  pointed  out  simply  that  no  one  agency  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  handle  both  functions  efficiently  and 
effectively,  because  no  one  agency  can  be  expected  to  decide  against 
Itaelf  when  something  happens. 

The  line  pilots  recommended  the  creation  of  an  Air  Safety  Board 
which  was  to  be  completely  Independent  of  the  regtilation-maklng 
divisions  of  the  Authority,  the  sole  duty  of  this  Board  being,  with- 
out InHuence  of  any  kind,  to  investigate  accidents  with  tbe  view 
of  preventing  recurrences  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Authority  which  wotUd,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  tend  to 
prevent  accidents. 

Congress  listened,  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  the  new  Air  Au- 
thority was  created. 

Now.  let's  look  at  the  record  since  the  Air  Safety  Board  took  over. 
Accidents  have  been  cut  to  a  minimum,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
pilot  death  on  our  country's  air  lines  In  the  past  16  months,  nor 
a  passenger  fatality  In  more  than  12  months — a  world  air  safety 
record.  During  this  12-month  period  the  pilots  that  are  making 
this  appeal  to  you  now  not  to  permit  the  abolishment  of  the  Air 
Safety  Board  flew  87.325.145  miles  and  carried  2.028.817  passengers 
without  a  fatality.  Contrast  this  to  1  pilot  being  killed  every  28 
days  and  1  passenger  every  15  days  for  the  entire  period  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  regulated  civil  aeronautics  and  inves- 
tigated accidents  ntimberlng  a  total  of  473  pUou  and  passengers 
killed. 

CerUlnly  no  one  wishes  to  go  back  to  that.  The  pllota  are  not 
quarreling  with  anybody.  All  they  are  trying  to  do  la  a  good  Job. 
so  that  American  air  transportation  may  continue  to  be  No.  1  In 
world  flying. 

When  Congress  created  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  bringing  Into 
being  the  Air  Safety  Board,  it  won  with  one  stroke  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people,  and  they  took  to  the  air.  Real  air  safety 
has  been  established  by  the  Air  Safety  Board  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  new  Authority.  This  combination  la  paying  dividends  in 
Uvea  saved  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  saved  because 
of  not  having  to  pay  the  cost  of  crashes,  and  millions  earned  due  to 
increased  patronage  resulting  from  the  no-fatality  safety  rec(»-d  that 
has  Jxist  be«n  eatabUahed.  and  we  have  only  Jtist  started.  It  Is  only 
plain  common  sense  to  want  to  leave  well  enough  alone.  Tour  sup- 
port to  set  aside  the  President's  proposal  to  abolish  the  Air  Safety 
Board  -Uid  to  strip  the  new  Air  Authority  of  its  identity  and  Inde- 
pendence is  earnestly  and  respectfully  solicited  by  the  country's  air- 
line pilots  who  fly  our  air  liners  on  the  most  extensive  civil  air 
network  in  the  world. 

*^  An  Lzm  Pn-ors  Assocutton, 

Davxo  L.  Bkhmcxx.  President. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April  15.  19401 
an  aAiTTT  Aim  bcxjnomt 

President  Roosevelt's  reorganization  order  proposing  to  do  away 
With  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  leave  its  ftinctlona  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  seems  to  have  stirred  up  a  small  hornets'  nest. 
Actually  It  presents  one  of  the  questions  which  reduction  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  often  presents. 

Assistance  to  areonautlcs  and  reg\ilatlon  of  air  transport  arw 
among  the  more  recently  added  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  agencies  charged  with  these  duties  have  expanded 
rapidly  in  personnel  and  expenditures.  If  economy  can  be  achieved 
by  consolidating  bureaus  and  centralizing  responsibility,  this  mush- 
rooming field  would  seem  a  place  to  apply  the  precepts.  This  ap- 
parently Is  what  tne  President  has  done,  saving  a  couple  of  top 
salaries. 

But  is  that  all  there  Is  to  It?  A  few  weeks  ago  Senator  RoBntr  A. 
Taft  posed  a  query  as  to  whether  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Aeronautics,  among  a  niunber  of  other  Federal  agencies,  was  a 
necessary  institution.  Mr.  Roosevelt  immediately  came  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Council  by  saying  that  It  fosters  research  which  con- 
tributes enormously  to  the  development  and  safety  of  air  travel. 

If  this  Is  true  of  the  Council,  it  seems  Just  as  strikingly  true  of 
the  Air  Safety  Board.  Some  years  ago  when  the  Aeronautics  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  its  own  investigation 
agency  a  rather  bad  situation  arose,  represented  in  a  series  of 
crashes.  The  Air  Safety  Board  was  set  up  with  independent  au- 
thority to  investigate  such  occurrences  and  to  place  the  refjponsl- 
blllty  where  it  might  belong,  whether  on  the  operating  company, 
the  plane  manufacturer,  the  pilot,  or  on  the  Oovemment  units  sup- 
posed to  maintain  airway  aids,  to  test  airworthiness  of  planes,  or 
to  make  fljrlng  regulations. 

On  these  various  points  the  Board  has  made  some  significant 
reports.  Men  who  fly  the  ships  believe  Its  presence  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  magnificent  safety  record  of  air  lines  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  year.  Once  more  economy  presents 
the  question.  How  far  do  Americans  wish  the  Government  to  curtail 
new  functions? 

Chicago,  III.,  April  17,  1940. 
Hon.  Pat  McCar«ai«, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C: 
May  I  plead  for  your  aid  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for 
placing  the  C  A.  A  under  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Air  Safety  Beard.  Their  record  of  the  past  year 
during  which  there  were  no  fatalities  in  air  transportation  speaks 
for  Itself  of  the  splendid  Job  each  of  these  organizations  Is  doing. 
I  cannot  protest  too  vigorously  this  proposed  move  when  human 
lives  are  at  stake. 

Pilot  Ki?»T*TTH  R.  Case. 

American  Air  Lines. 

Niw  York.  N.  Y..  i4pr«  17.  1940. 
United  States  Senator  McCarban: 

Having  by  necessity  to  avail  myself  of  air  transportation  almost 
constantly.  I  am  advised  through  the  mediums  of  the  press  that  an 
administrative  order  of  the  President  Is  discontinuing  the  Safety 
Board  of  C.  A.  A.  Take  this  opportunity  as  an  air  traveler  to  enter 
my  protest  against  any  such  action.  The  ftinctlons  of  the  Safety 
Board  have  been  a  matter  of  the  greatest  degree  of  caution  adminis- 
tered by  competent,  intelligent,  and  capable  staffs  and  have  to  a 
great  degree  eliminated  the  fear  of  individual  air  travelers  and 
their  families.  To  revert  this  authority  to  a  politically  responsible 
bureau  is  a  step  backward.  For  my  own  security  and  for  the 
mental  appeasement  of  my  family  I  am  entering  this  protest. 

P.  T.  MtnuLAT. 
Manager.  Branch  Operations.  Universal  Pictures  Corporation. 


Freight  Rates  in  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  TOM  STEWART.  OF  TENNES8EK 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
transportation  rates,  with  special  reference  to  rate  discrimi- 
nations as  affecting  the  South,  which  I  delivered  last  evening 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
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T^ere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  question  In  which  I  am 
vitally  Interested  because  it  vitally  alTecta  tbe  South,  and.  I  t>elleve. 
has  much  to  do  with  the  induatrlal  growth  of  the  South  and 
Tennessee.  ^.  ^      - 

For  many  years  class-rate  freleht  charges  have  been  higher  m 
the  South  and  West  than  In  the  East. 

The  United  States  is  divided  into  territories  or  zones  and  freight-  , 
carrying  charges  are  different  in  each  Bone.  The  zone  or  territory 
known  as  the  eastern  or  official  enjoys  better  class  rates  than  any 
other  territory. 

I  live  in  the  State  of  Tennes.<iee  and  that  State  Is  In  the  southern 
territory  where  class  rates,  as  a  whole,  are  higher  than  In  the 
eastern  territory  by  about  30  percent,  according  to  estimates. 

Per  a  long  time  now,  a  consistent  flght  has  been  waged  by  those 
who  live  in  southern  and  western  territory  against  these  artificial 
barriers  of  commerce  which  have  hampered  the  industrial  growth 
ol  these  sections  and  which  are.  at  most,  rehcs  of  a  punitive  system. 
I  know  that  the  people  of  the  South  and  erf  Tennessee  want  manu- 
factvirirg  p'.ants  and  pay  rolLs.  but  as  long  as  manufactured  artlclea 
from  the  South  cannot  be  shipped  to  a  market  and  sold  &s  cheaply 
as  kmdred  products  fn)m  other  sections  of  the  country.  Just  that 
long  will  factories  and  pay  rolls  continue  to  be  a  thing  to  be  desired 
and  never  realized. 

I  know  of  many  small  towns  In  my  State  that  want  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  have  tried  to  secure  them,  but  because  of  these  high 
frelsht  rates  have  failed.  Most  towns  have  a  large  surplus  of  labor. 
They  have  many  men  and  wc-men  who  would  like  a  chance  to  work 
and  earn  a  livelihood,  but  It  stands  to  reason  that  they  cannot  get 
th.s  chance  so  long  as  mantifacturers  cannot  mcke  and  sell  goods 
en  equal  terms  and  In  competition  with  others  who  enjoy  cheaper 
shipping  facilities.  We  have  In  the  South  freight  rates  on  raw 
materials  which  are  fairly  low.  but  we  want  and  need  lower  class 
rates  on  things  that  are  made  In  factories.  Our  raw  materials  will 
net  Uist  forever.  E\ery  carload  of  coal  or  Ivimbcr  that  is  shipped 
cu:  of  Tennessee  depletes  our  natural  wealth  Just  that  much. 

It  has  been  only  a  few  months  since  the  South  was  called  the 
NaUon's  economic  problem  No.  1.  We  can  help  to  solve  that 
Fic'-l''m  If  we  can  have  an  eqvial  ch.-ince  with  the  industrial  East 
aiidbe  alh^wed  to  make  and  sell  manufactured  goods  on  an  equal 
competitive  bas-.s  with  them,  ai.d  it  Is  to  this  end  that  we  propose 
to  ^ht.  We  do  not  ask  any  advantage  over  the  East,  merely  an  ^ 
equal  opportunity. 

We  have  seen  some  small  Improvement  in  cur  condition  w.tnin 
t*-e  la't  few  months  The  S  >uths  victory  In  the  "Governors  case' 
is  a  help  to  hf  but  not  encuch  We  want  to  fight  this  thing  in- 
telligently see  that  the  people  are  told  the  truth  about  the  sHu.i- 
tlon  and  are  not  deceived  and  misled  and  kept  in  bondage  until  all 
our  natural  resources  are  gone.  .    ..     ,      ,t- 

I  have  rr^cntlv  written  to  all  the  civic  Itincheon  clubs  In  Ten- 
nesoe-  a-k'ni?  if 'they  *nll  Join  In  helping  to  effect  an  organization 
of  buMncs^mfen  ard  merchants  who  pay  the  freight,  to  the  end 
that  we  ml^ht  m-rr  tffcctivrlv  m^ke  this  flght  and  see  that  the 
perple  are  truthfully  advised.  I  hope  like  organizations  can  be 
get  up  in  the  Scut  hern  and  Western  States. 

Conccmlnc  a  sc'utlon  cf  this  problem,  it  is  stated  in  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  survey  of 
the*fre-Bht-ra*e  prcblom  cf  the  United  States  to  the  Congress  In 
1937  that  -This  Is  a  form  of  diicrlminaticn  for  which  no  adequate 
corrective  has  heretofore  txeen  applied.  The  application  of  a  cor- 
rective manifestly  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Concres,  has  scucht  for  nearlv  50  years,  through  the  regulation 
of  rate-:  charges  and  practices  of  railroads,  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion wh'ch  has  been  deemed  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable  and 
ccntrarv  to  ihf  public  interest  Legislation  has  been  passed  from 
tl-.ie  to  time  -.n  furtherance  of  this  policy.  As  to  whether  the 
present  law  contains  authority  for  the  removal  of  the  particular 
form  cf  discrimination  discussed  herein  U  a  question  upon  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. "■  ^    ^    ^ 

ATin  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  report  we  find  these  v.ords. 
'Su"^  a  solution  of  the  problem  might  he  attained  through  the 
volrnrar;-  action  cf  the  carriers  concerned.  If  all  of  them  could 
reach  an  aLTeement  to  that  effect  or.  tn  course  of  time,  a  regula- 
tory policy  mlcht  be  developed,  even  without  specific  statutory 
dlrec'ion  v.hlch  would  ultimately  solve  the  problem.  Tlicre  is  no 
present     Indleatlcn    that    either    of    these    alternatives    will    bo 

I^wculd  like  to  call  to  your  attenUon  that  there  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congress  certain  legislation  which,  if  finally 
passed  will  be  of  freat  help,  we  think.  In  bringing  about  a  correc- 
tion of  this  ma-ter.  1  refer  to  a  biU  which  passed  the  Senate  as 
S  2009  This  bill  was  amended  In  the  House  and  Is  now  being 
considered  bv  a  Joint  conference  conunlttee.  As  It  parsed  both 
Houses  there'  was.  and  Is  yet.  a  provision  which  declares  it  to  be 
unlawful  for  anv  carrier  to  make  or  give  any  "undue  or  unreason- 
able preference'  or  advantage  •  •  •  to  any  particubir  per- 
son •  •  •  locality.*  etc.  This  pro\-islon  of  the  blU  is  followed 
by  a  provl-:lcn  which  directs  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  immediately  correct  any  unlawful  or  unreasonable  conditions 
such  as  above  stated.  If  the  bill  passes  In  this  form,  we  beUeve  we 
will  at  last  have  secured  leg-nation  which  will  bring  about,  at  least 
in  part    a  correction  of  this  evil  of  dlscrlnilnatlcu. 


8o.  again  we  are  making  some  progress,  but  the  fight  mtist  be 
kept  up.  We  have  every  appeal  for  our  side  of  the  question  and 
with  right  on  our  side  we  will  eventually  win  out. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  more  talks  along  this  line  and.  from 
time  to  time,  give  figures  and  other  information  sliowtng  the  gross 
Inequities  that  are  imf>osed  upon  the  less-favored  sections. 

We  in  the  South  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  free  and  equal 
opportunity  without  a  flght.  That  Is  already  apparent  from  the 
activities  of  certain  large,  absentee-owned  Interests  operating  in  the 
South,  which  fear  that  they  may  lose  their  present  freight  rate 
advantsge.  These  shippers  are  shippers  of  raw  materials  and  so- 
called  heavy  goods — not  high-priced  commodities  which  we  of  the 
South  should  and  want  to  manufacture.  The  rates  under  which 
their  low-grade  products  are  exp-^rted  to  tlie  North  are  low  and 
equitable  at  the  present,  but  they  say  that  a  reduction  of  the 
general  level  of  rates  will  result  In  an  increa.«:e  In  the  rates  under 
which  these  commodities  move.  Of  course.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  will  be  the  result  of  a  general  reduction  of  the  rate  level.  I 
feel  that  their  fears  are  unduly  exaggerated  and  unjustifiably 
aroused  The  reason  why  their  rates  will  not  be  Increased  is  be- 
cause the  North  wants  our  low-grade  commodities,  and  the  southern 
pr<xlucers  of  the  commodities  are  owned  and  controlled  in  the 
North. 

I  mention  this  opposition  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  put  the 
average  shipper  and  citizen  in  the  South  and  West  on  guard  as  to 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  opposition  from  this  source; 
and.  secondly,  to  refute  one  of  their  arguments  against  rate 
reductions. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  tonight  to  give  many  figures  and  com- 
parisons, but  as  an  example  I  quote  from  the  above-mentioned  1937 
message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress,  one  Instance  of  discrim- 
ination among  the  many  thousands  that  exist.  On  page  10  of 
the  printed  report  to  which  I  refer  there  appears  a  table  which 
gives  comparisons  of  typical  first-class  Irelght  rates  from  the  south- 
ern territory  to  eastern  territory  with  corresponding  rates  within 
the  eastern  territory  for  approximately  equal  distances.  The  rate 
quoted  is  on  100  po'unds  of  first-claas  freight.  From  Chattanooga, 
Tenn  .  to  Chicago.  111..  It  is  592  miles  by  rail  and  from  Philadelphia. 
Pa  .  to  Toledo.  Ohio.  It  Is  595  miles — only  3  miles  difference,  yet 
the  freight  charge  from  Chattanooga  to  Chicago  is  47  cents  more 
for  each  100  pounds  of  first-class  freight  than  from  Philadelphia 
to  Toledo  This  makes  a  difference  of  $9.40  per  ton.  So  you  can 
see  m  figures  what  I'm  talking  about.  No  man  can  sell  mer- 
chandise and  compete  with  another  when  he  Is  required  to  pay 
tuch  a  large  difference  In  freight  charges  when  shipping  the  same 
distance. 

Here  In  America  we  want  to  live  peacefuUy — keep  out  of  foreign 
wars  which  are  always  fought  cvc  questions  we  are  not  concerned 
with  and  which  never  seem  to  settle  anv'thlng.  We  want  to  turn 
our  full  attention  to  our  Internal,  peaceful  development  and  build 
up  our  country,  not  for  the  benefit  of  one  section  but  for  the 
benefit  of  all  America  and  Americans.  We  want  to  give  to  our 
people  equal  chance  In  their  desire  to  work,  educate  their  children, 
build  up  their  chirches.  srhccls.  and  homes,  and  live  at  peace  with 
the  world  and  their  neighbors. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J    WILLIAM  DITTER.  OF  PENNSYl,- 

VANIA 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  insert  an  address  which  I  delivered  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  Wednesday.  April  17,  1940.  as 
follows : 

Tonight,  as  Europe  rides  to  lt«  dreadful  destiny  on  a  powder 
cart,  there  are  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  peaceful  quiet  of 
our  American  homes  studying  Longfellow's  recital  of  the  ride  of 
Paul  Revere.  Tomorrow  marks  the  one  hundred  and  slxty-ftfth 
anniversarj-  of  that  memorable  event  which  aroused  New  England 
to  imminent  danger  and  which  challenged  the  patrloU  of  all  the 
colonies  with  the  courage  that  gave  America  its  independence. 

As  long  as  Americans  love  liberty  that  poem  of  Longfellow's  will 
be  Immortal.  You  and  I  learned  It  and  came  to  love  It  years  ago. 
It  was  a  part  of  our  hero  worship  In  the  liame  way  that  Lincoln's 
log  cabin  and  Washington's  Valley  Forge  were.  We  cherish  It  In 
the  same  sense  today.  It  still  inspires  devotion.  It  stUl  fires  the 
imagination.    The  thought  of  It  brings  to  our  mind's  eye  the  whole 
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dramatic  Bcenc — the  belfry  of  the  old  North  Church — the  lanterns 
»Joft  a«  a  sJffnal — "one.  If  by  land,  and  two.  If  by  sea" — and  Revere 
waiting  on  the  opposite  shore — "ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
through  ex-ery  Middlesex  village  and  farm." 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  has  passed  s'.ncp  that  "cry  of 
den.incc  and  not  of  fear"  was  sounded.  Danger  signals  are  again 
fla-shlng  their  warnings — warnings  we  dare  not  Ignore — warnings 
which  are  so  manifestly  plain  that  we  cannot  deny  their  meaning. 
There  are  lanterns  warning  us  of  danger  abroad  and  difflcultles  at 
home,  as  a  philosophy  of  force  seeks  the  destruction  of  Europe 
and  a  philosophy  of  futility  threatens  the  deadening  of  America. 
Tonight  we  are  confronted  with  both  problems — both  of  them 
require  clear  thinking,  deliberative  consideration,  and  an  honest 
Judgment  If  they  are  to  be  solved.  The  one  Involves  our  Inter- 
national relations — oui  foreign  affairs — our  contacts  with  other 
nations.  The  other,  the  more  lntln>ate  problem.  Is  nearer  at  hand. 
It  affects  directly  our  day-by-day  living  with  each  other — our 
rights  and  our  duties — our  hopes  for  our  children  and  the  future 
cf  the  Nation.  All  of  us  sense  the  seriousness  of  these  problems. 
There  Is  scarcely  anyone  who  fails  to  realize  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  the  policies  adopted  by  our  Government  In  the 
foreign  field.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  Importance  of  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  solution  of  our  domestic  difficulties  should 
be  apparent  to  everyone  as  It  becomes  clearer  day  by  day  that  self- 
government  can  only  survive  as  it  puts  Its  own  house  In  order. 
That  can  and  must  be  done.  It  will  be  done  If  we  do  not  content 
ourselves  by  being  so  blind  as  not  to  see.  or  so  complacent  as  not 
to  t>^  concerned,  or  so  Indifferent  as  not  to  care.  It  will  be  done 
by  clear  thlnJUng.  not  by  wishful  dreaming.  It  will  be  done  by 
the  soundness  of  principles  and  not  by  the  popularity  of  a  man. 
For  the  last  7  months  much  of  the  time  and  thought  of  the 
President  appears  to  have  been  directed  to  the  problems  abroad. 
Each  Incident  in  Europe  has  been  seized  upon  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  our  relations  with  other  nations.  An  Idealism  has 
been  advocated,  not  altogether  unlike  the  Idealism  which  started  a 
crusade  to  make  the  world  "safe  for  democracy."  With  our  atten- 
tion riveted  on  our  dealings  with  other  nations,  only  secondary 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  kind  of  deal  carried  on  at 
home  The  records  seem  to  Indicate  that  we're  thinking  alxiut 
war  instead  of  planning  for  work.  The  size  of  armies  at  war  on 
the  battlefields  abroad  rather  than  the  effectiveness  of  armies  at 
work  in  the  business  fields  at  home  has  been  of  primary  concern. 
With  war  Interest  going  up.  work  Interest  has  gone  down. 

Despite  the  Increasing  importance  which  the  administration 
has  attached  to  our  International  relations,  little,  if  anything,  is 
known  at  the  present  time  by  the  Amerlcnn  people  about  our  plans 
and  purposes  In  the  foreign  field.  Just  what  our  policy  Is.  or  how 
It  is  to  be  carried  out,  remains  for  the  most  part  a  carefully  and 
closely  guarded  secret.  Whether  a  policy  of  "quarantine."  as 
the  President  called  It  in  1937.  Is  to  be  attempted  haa  not  been 
disclosed.  Whether  we  shall  resort  to  "measures  short  of  war." 
as  suggested  by  the  President  at  another  time,  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  one  thing  Is  crystal  clear,  and  that  Is  the  American 
people.  Irrespective  of  the  tactics  of  tho^  who  have  a  part  in 
•ecret  diplomatic  conversations — I  say  the  American  people — Intend 
to  avoid  involvement  in  the  present  carnage  of  destruction  in 
Europe.  The  warning  against  Involvement  has  been  seen  as  the 
lanterns  in  the  belfries  of  America  flash  their  signals. 

While  the  BerloTisne«8  of  conditions  In  Europe  dare  not  be  un- 
derestimated, while  the  assertion  of  the  philosophy  of  force  by 
ruthless  aggressors  should  not  t>e  approved,  and  while  our  rela- 
tionship to  world  movements  cannot  be  ignored,  nevertheless.  I 
believe  our  first  duty  Is  not  to  emphasize  war  but  to  make  a  con- 
tinued drive  to  put  America  back  to  work.  Obvlotisly.  if  this  la 
so.  and  I  am  convinced  you  think  it  is  so.  then  domestic  problems 
must  once  again  receive  the  emphasis  which  Is  so  urgently  needed 
because  of  the  present  administration's  failures. 

For  more  than  7  years  now  the  New  Deal  has  tried  ita  hand  at 
recovery  with  little  to  show  for  its  efforts  except  a  burdensome 
debt  and  a  disheartened  people.  Real  recovery  has  been  as  hard 
to  locate  as  an  echo.  A  patient  hope  has  l>een  turned  into  a  fear- 
ful despair.  Prom  the  tteglnnlng  high  hopes  were  held  out  by  the 
administration  that  the  problem  of  unemployment  would  be 
Klvrd  and  that  a  sustained  recovery  would  be  realized.  Those 
hopes  have  been  shattered.  The  rainbow  promises  of  1932  are 
bidden  by  heavy  clouds  of  1940  disappointments. 

The  falltire  of  the  present  administration  to  create  a  sustained 
recovery — to  put  men  beck  to  work  at  real  Jobs — is  a  tragedy.  No 
one  will  deny  that  the  new  dealers  have  tried.  Frantic  efforts 
have  been  made  by  a  series  of  experiments  to  push.  pump,  or  pound 
life  into  the  Nation's  business.  Unfortunately,  meet  of  the  experi- 
naents  have  l>een  of  the  hothouse  variety — very  expensive,  ex- 
tremely hard  to  grow,  and  too  frail  to  weather  a  real  storm. 

As  we  look  at  the  results  of  these  last  7  years;  when  we  think  of 
the  high  hopes  that  were  held  out;  when  we  think  of  the  bold 
promises  that  were  oaade:  when  we  tlilnk  of  the  extraordinary 
authority  that  was  exercised,  and  when  we  think  of  the  lavish  hand 
with  which  funds  were  distributed.  I  repeat,  when  we  see  the  results 
of  all  these  efforts,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
plan  itself  is  wrong.  Time,  money,  and  effort  have  been  put  into 
the  plan  without  limitation  or  restraint,  and  yet.  the  disheartening 
fact  facer  us  that  millions  of  men  are  still  looking  for  a  chance  to 
work  and  mUlkw  of  women  are  still  waiting  for  a  share  of  the 
*wagea 

Kxcusea  of  all  kinds  have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  failures. 
But  the  ejcplanatlon  given  by  Mr.  MUo  Perkins.  President  of  the 
Federal    Suiplua   Oonuncdltles   Corporation,   challenges   attention. 


Last  June  In  discussing  the  subject  of  unemployment.  Mr.  Perkins 
said.  I  quote.  "No  one  is  to  biame  for  our  unemployment  problem. 
It  is  the  kind  of  economic  awkwarcinrs3  that  comes  at  the  point 
when  we  are  too  old  for  knee  breeches  and  too  young  for  long 
pants."  Pt?r  sheer  originality  that  explanation  is  certainly  a  prize 
winner.  The  more  I  have  thought  of  that  statement  the  mora 
convinced  1  am  that  ifs  not  economic  awkwardness  th.it  Is  bother- 
ing us  nearly  as  much  as  political  awfcwardnes,3.  Our  national 
affairs  have  been  as  disjointed  as  a  marionette  with  broken  etrings 
and  we  certainly  have  had  a  very  generous  supply  of  knee  breeches 
m  high  places  here  in  Washington  during  the  pa.st  7  years.  In  fact 
It  would  seem  that  long  pants  as  well  as  long  skirts  have  gone  out 
of  style  completely.  The  trouble  is  we've  k>ten  doln^  entirely  too 
much  custom  tailoring  of  our  whole  lives — planning,  measuring, 
fitting,  standing  t>efore  mirrors  to  admire  ourselves  and  the  new 
garments  that  some  have  tried  to  drape  around  us  What  we  need 
are  a  few  ready-to-wear  garmenCo — garments  that  fit  our  pocket- 
books,  our  style,  and  our  habits.  And  by  the  way.  a  few  homespuns 
and  home-mades  would  not  go  amiss  either. 

Despite  what  the  President  of  the  Federal  Surplu.s  Commodities 
Corporation  has  said  about  awkwardness,  knee  breeches,  and  long 
pants.  I  believe,  and  I  think  you  telieve.  that  someone,  or  at  least 
something,  is  to  blame  for  our  present  unemployment.  We  have 
ended  a  7-year  period  in  which  stagnation  has  taken  the  place  of 
progress  and  dynamic  growth  has  given  way  to  arrested  develop- 
ment. Verily,  in  the  midst  of  life  we  arc  In  debt.  We  cannot  go  on 
for  another  4  years  the  way  we  have  been  going  for  the  last  7  years 
and  expect  anything  better  in  the  future  than  that  which  has  dis- 
appointed us  so  completely  up  to  this  time.  When  the  New  Deal 
started  most  of  us  were  as  hopeful  as  a  baseball  rookie  at  a  pprlng 
training  camp,  but  the  wecdir.g-cut  process  brings  a  lot  of  men  to 
their  s€n."=ies. 

As  I  look  at  the  record  since  1933.  look  at  It  In  the  light  of  real 
accomplishments  mther  than  In  the  light  of  highly  tinted  phrases. 
I  recall  an  old  teakettle  we  had  at  home  years  ago.  It  had  a  lid 
that  dldnt  fit.  My.  and  what  a  lot  of  racket  it  made  bumping 
around  when  the  kettle  had  steam  in  it.  but  it  would  have  been 
worth  much  more  If  it  had  made  less  noise  and  retained  mere  heat. 

What  Is  needed  today  Is  less  noise  and  more  heat — not  a  Fputter- 
ing  engine  of  political  experiments  but  the  driving,  pulling,  tugging 
force  which  private  enterprise  and  private  capital  and  private  citi- 
zens at  work  with  each  other,  and  with  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
in  their  Government  can  provide. 

Such  a  program  will  be  a  reafllrmatton  of  our  faith  In  democracy— 
a  reestabllshment  of  our  confidence  that  It  can  survive  the  present- 
day  assaults  of  force  and  dictatorships  and  a  reasscrtlon  of  our  rlgbta 
as  free  men  to  self-determination  and  self-government. 

"Meanwhile.  Impatient  to  mount  and  ride. 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride 
On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Revere. 

•  •  •  • 
And  lo!  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light  I 

•  •  •  • 

That  was  all!    And  yet.  through  the  gloom  and  the  light* 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night." 

Thank  God  the  spirit  of  Paul  Revere  still  lives. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  LAKEWOOD  LOG 


A 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wafhlngton.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  herewith 
attach  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  a  weekly  newspaper  from 
my  home  county,  the  Lakewood  Log.  published  at  Steilacoom, 
Wai*.  Its  editor  is  a  very  original  and  clever  publicist.' 
C.  F.  A.  Mann.  His  weekly  periodical  is  replete  with  auda- 
ciously novel  and  unusual  articles  and  editorials.  Mr.  Mann 
is  a  Republican  by  affiliation  and  inclination,  yet  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  that  broad  tolerance  and  human  understanding 
which  makes  for  sound  and  intelligent  citizenship. 

In  his  March  29.  1940.  issue  he  wrote  an  interesting  edi- 
torial entitled  "PoliUcal  Tantrum  Season  Due  Next."  a  read- 
ing of  which  I  commend  to  all  those  interested  In  public 
affairs.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  remarkable  that  many 
Citizens  inveigh  against  Federal  spending  in  general,  while 
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insisting  upon  !t  In  particular;  by  that  I  mean  to  say.  certain 
conservatives  are  insisting  upon  drastic  reductions  and  econ- 
omies in  the  National  Budget,  yet  urging  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  secure  appropri- 
ations wherewith  to  supply  the  means  for  construction  of 
needed  improvements  in  the  particular  congressional  district 
or  State  of  residence  of  the  supplicant.  This  is  an  anomaly 
which  must  have  struck  many  of  you.  If  economy  is  good 
for  the  Nation,  it  is  good  locally  and  vice  versa. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Lakewood  Log  of  March  29.  1940] 

PoLmcAL  Taktbum  Skason  Dui  Next 

We  demand  ecor.omv  We  demand  tax  cuts.  We  demand  you 
build  the  new  Indian  hospital  In  Tacoma.  We  demand  flood  con- 
trol Hvlebos  extension,  the  new  Tideflats  Airport  (Mr  F  Walsh 
5peakirig>  We  demand  an  end  to  Federal  spending  We  demand 
the  Wagner  labor  law  he  repe.aled.  We  demand  that  Senator  Bont: 
be  scalped  for  upsetting  the  Greatest  peacetime  naval-armament 
racket  ever  recorded  in  modern  times.  We  demand  Cordell  Hull's 
scalp  for  trade  dickers  unfair  and  r\ilnous  to  Northwest  indu.<:try  We 
demand  Mr  Roo«^velt  keep  his  trap  shut  about  war  in  Europe — 
same  to  Amba.<w;ador  JImmv.  We  demand  you  revalue  gold  and 
restime  specie  pavmenta  We  demand  you  let  private  lndu.stry 
alon<»  We  demand  vou  frtve  private  Industry  all  the  fat  Govern- 
ment contracts  vou  can  possiblv  wTipgle  loose.  We  demand  cheap 
electricity  from  Bonneville  in  TRcoma  We  demand  the  Federal 
Government  stay  out  of  the  power  business.  We  demand  the  Gov- 
ernment stav  out  of  housing  construction.  We  demand  the  F.  R  A. 
continue  to"  guarantee  low-ccst  heme  loans.  We  demand  old-age 
pensions  We  demand  there  be  no  rise  In  sales  tax  We  demand  a 
Government  Job— dldnt  we  help  elect  Franklin?  We  demand  that 
Government  employees  not  be  taxed  like  private  citizens. 

THE    W-HOU:   D PUBLIC    ATTllLUE   IS   COCKFTED 

The  same  Republicans  who  advocated  rettim  to  balanced  Budget 
are  demanding  more  and  fatter  and  bigger  Federal  appropriations 
and  Government  contracts.  The  same  crowd  who  lambastes  John 
Corra  floods  his  office  with  letters  pleading  for  Mud  Mountain, 
McChord  Fort  Lewis.  Narrows  Bridge.  Indian  hospital,  custodial 
tchool  and  Fcrt  Steilacoom  (via  P.  W.  A.>.  Clover  Park  High  School, 
Puyallup  flood  control.  Tacuma  Federal  buUding.  etc..  far  Into 
eternity. 

No  wonder  thousands  of  young.  IntelUgent  husbands,  who  are 
proud  fathers  and  anxious  to  be  successful  In  life  and  their  business 
or  profession,  are  fed  up.  disgusted,  cvnlcal.  and.  when  cut  celebrat- 
ing over  a  Utile  rye.  will  confess  they  have  nothing  but  contempt 
for  both  the  GOP   and  the  New  Deal. 

The  editor  Is  proud  to  recall  that  In  1932.  with  the  tide  running 
swiftly  In  his  face  and  Wesley  LJoyd  was  laughing  his  bitterest 
cynical  laugh  of  scorn  and  derision,  that  he  and  some  300  other 
Tacoma  voung  men  boldly  flew  the  flag  of  Clncinnatus.  whose 
righteous'  motto  was.  "For  a  less  expensive,  smaller,  and  more 
efficient  government  " 

The  day  is  almost  here  for  Clncinnatus  to  take  another  fling. 

Any  young  man  in  our  audience  who  wants  to  steer  clear  of  the 
present  mess  and  do  a  little  original  thinking  on  his  own? 


The  Logan- Walter  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  18, 1940 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Walter 
bin.  H.  R.  6324.  and  some  of  my  views  are  as  follows: 

This  legislation  exfmplifles  another  phase  of  the  struggle 
between  the  people  and  centralized  government,  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government,  between 
the  people  and  bureaucracies — a  story  as  old  as  Anglo-Saxon 
ci\ilization  Itself,  even  going  back  through  the  history  of 
democracy  at  its  very  beginning  and  continuing  to  the  present 
time. 

It  can  be  more  properly  described  in  its  present  aspect  as  a 
contest  between  the  legalistic  school  of  thought  and  the  ad- 
ministrative, the  legalistic  laying  down  certain  rules  of  con- 
duct and  the  administrative  contending  for  the  imlimited 
right  to  the  control  of  the  people  by  the  indivi<luals  and  by 
the  system  in  power  at  the  time. 


centralization  of  government  is  the  antithesis  of  democ- 
racy. Totalitananism  in  any  form  contends  that  it  is  oper- 
ating for  the  general  good,  according  to  its  best  Judgment, 
without  regard  to  the  desires  of  the  people,  and  it  opposes 
representative  government.  The  theory  and  practice  of  de- 
mocracy take  the  opposite  view. 

Centralization  of  government  is  t5T>ified  in  communism, 
nazi-ism.  fascism,  and  other  schools  of  thought  holding  that 
the  individual  citizen  is  best  benefited  by  the  system  that 
keeps  him  under  control  and  regiments  his  conduct  and 
activity.  It  is  said  that  in  Russia  1  percent  of  the  population, 
the  Communist  Party,  has  control  of  the  170,000.000  people. 
Dispatches  of  yesterday  show  the  final  flowering  of  nazi-ism 
in  the  annoimcement  of  the  confiscation  of  priv-ate  property 
in  Germany.  In  America  we  have  nearly  a  million  persona 
operating  the  executive  department. 

Ci\il  rights — the  right  to  contract,  to  reason,  to  speak,  to 
worship,  to  own  property — all  fade  as  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment 0%-ertakes  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

It  is  said  the  legalistic  system,  as  compared  to  the  ad- 
ministrative, is  cumbersome,  slow,  and  oppressive,  in  that  the 
courts  do  not  reflect  the  will  of  the  people.  It  may  be  an- 
swered that  the  courts  have  responsibility  and  are  beholden 
to  the  people  and  the  elective  and  appointive  power.  The 
bureaucrat  has  no  responsibibty;  rather,  he  exercises  a  law- 
less irresponsibility.  Tlie  new  tyranny  of  administrative  bu- 
reaucracy, however  much  it  makes  for  expediency,  finally 
and  inevitably  results  in  the  abhorrent  conditions  now  found 
in  Europe  in  the  totalitarian  states,  where  individual  rights 
are  completely  subverted. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  was  built  on  a  legalistic  school 
of  thought.  It  is  now  attempted  to  supplant  this  by  the 
suiminislrative  school.  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  been  the 
pride  of  its  builders  and  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Its  system  has  been  good  to  America  and  Americans.  Wo 
cannot  afford  to  abandon  the 'American  system — ^the  Ameri- 
can way  of  linng.  It  is  being  attacked  in  the  most  insidious 
manner — evil  operating  imder  the  guise  of  good;  the  people 
being  lulled  to  sleep  by  suggestions  that  expediency  by  ad- 
ministrative government  should  take  the  place  of  principle; 
that  the  conduct  of  men  instead  of  the  operation  of  law 
should  rule  the  people. 

We  find  bureaucratic  department  heads  acting  as  judge, 
jury,  witness,  prosecutor,  and  executioner,  with  authority  in 
the  executive  department,  arrogating  to  themselves  powers 
never  intended  by  their  creator,  the  legislative  department 
acting  for  the  people. 

The  result  has  been  a  growing  distrust,  not  alone  of  any 
current  administration,  but  of  government  itself. 

Too  many  Americans  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  hat- 
ing their  Government.  The  American  Revolution  had  its 
inception  in  the  hatred  by  individual  Americans,  of  the 
mother  country's  treatment  of  them,  for  the  King's  emis- 
saries foisting  on  the  citizens  injustices,  by  taxes,  delays,  cir- 
cumlocutions, petty  annoyances,  and  unfair  tactics,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  individual  rights.  This  hatred  finally 
foimd  expression  in  revolution  against  the  oppression.  Eng- 
lishmen now  look  back  at  the  absurdity  of  the  conduct  of 
their  then  government  toward  the  American  people.  An 
unreasonable,  bureaucratic,  stubborn  organization  drove  the 
Americans  into  a  frenzied  hatred.  America  cannot  afford, 
after  the  brilliant  accomplishments  of  the  United  States 
tmder  her  constitutional,  representative  form  of  government, 
to  permit  a  political  frankenstein  to  increase  that  hatred  by 
the  people  of  their  own  Government. 

Our  executive  Frankenstein  of  bureaucracy  has  its  ramifi- 
cations into  every  walk  of  life  of  the  Individual  citizen.  It 
has  had  a  mushroom  growth,  especially  In  the  last  three 
decades.  Each  individual  in  the  Federal  system  constantly 
seeks  more  power,  more  authority,  and  more  money  for  his 
activities.  As  a  result,  appropriations  and  taxes  have  grown 
inordinately  in  recent  decades,  resulting  in  a  $45,000,000,000 
debt,  annual  appropriations  approaching  ten  billions,  and  a 
million  people  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  with  taxes  too  burden- 
some for  industry  to  absorb  the  unemployed. 
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The  States  have  ceased  to  t)e  a  buffer  against  the  incrdinate 
enlargement  of  the  strength  and  political  financial  power  of 
the  Federal  system.  They  have  been  suborned  by  gifts  and 
hand-outs  of  F^eral  aid,  and  have  t)ecome  supine,  and  their 
dvll  units  have  become  supplicants  for  Federal  assistance. 

Headed  by  a  right-thinking  humanitarian,  the  Federal  sys- 
tem seems  to  present  no  danger  signal;  but  if  the  people 
could  visualize  a  monster,  a  Caligula,  as  head  of  this  all- 
powerful  Federal  system  of  bureaucracy,  a  terrific  awakening 
would  ensue,  an  awakening  that  might  come  too  late,  if  first 
came  the  entrenchment  in  power  of  an  individual  skillful  and 
unprincipled  enough  to  make  use  of  the  tyranny  possible 
under  the  enormously  powerful  system. 

If  this  bill  does  nothing  more  than  to  set  In  motion  an  edu- 
cation of  the  people  to  their  danger,  its  passage,  even  though 
it  may  be  in  imperfect  form,  is  Justifiable. 


Amendment  of  Wage-Hour  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1940 


ARTICLES  AND  EDITORIALS  PROM  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing four  editorials  attacking  the  Harden  bill  to  amend  the 
waKe-hour  law  appeared  in  all  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  the  New  York  Post,  Washington 
Post,  and  New  York  Times. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Dally  News  and  other  Scrlpps-Howard 
ncw.^papers  of  April   16.   1940] 

"Hzmr's  THAT  ixoc  again" 

Remomber  the  dlme-an-hour  bloc?  It's  back  on  the  scene  In 
Wa5h!nTton  again,  and  stripped  for  action. 

List  year  the  legislative  servants  of  various  low-wage  Industries 
got  toc^ether  behind  the  Harden  bill,  a  bill  to  cut  the  heart  out  of 
the  Wai^  and  Hour  Act  by  exempting  these  particular  Industries. 

Prlends  of  the  act  prevented  a  vote  on  the  bill  last  year.  But  now 
the  measure  Is  scheduled  for  debate  In  the  House  within  a  few  days. 

The  issue,  stripped  of  sophistry,  was  summarized  by  Senator 
]lItT?.?AT.  of  Montana,  on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  Mr. 
MuRJtAT  said: 

"The  question  Is:  Should  any  group  of  Industrial  workers  In  the 
United  States  be  paid  less  than  30  cents  an  hour?" 

Congress  wlU  decide. 

Iti  November,  of  course,  ballots  will  decide  whether  the  Congress- 
men who  voted  few  the  Harden  bill  spcke  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  or  only  of  a  few  articulate,  organized,  and  well-heeled 
employers. 

Thirty  cents  an  hour.  For  a  4a-hoiir  week  of  manual  labor. 
•  12  60.  WUl  such  a  wage  wreck  the  American  system?  Is  $655  20 
for  52  weeks  of  work  too  much  for  industry  to  bear? 

Or  put  It  this  way:  Suppose  we  say  that  we  don't  give  a  tinker's 
damn  how  many  of  the  necessities  or  comforts  the  lower  one-third 
can  pxirchase.  Suppose  we  pretend  for  argument's  sake  that  we 
don't  care  whether  a  cannery  hand  can  save  enough  out  of  his  pay 
to  buy  a  radio  on  InstaUments.  or  a  flfth-hand  flivver,  or  an  over- 
coat, or  a  magazine,  or  a  ticket  to  the  movies. 

O  K  K's  nothing  to  us.  We'll  look  the  other  way.  But  what 
about  the  radio  manufacturer,  the  autom.cbile  manufacturer,  the 
textile  and  garment  manufacturers,  the  publishers.  Hollywood? 
What  happens  to  their  markets? 

We  don't  believe  the  dlme-an-hour  bloc  has  deliberately  set  cut 
to  destroy  markets,  to  monkey  wrench  the  national  economy,  or  to 
fertilize  a  potential  field  for  subversive  agitation.  But  if  these  were 
tu  intentions.  It  could  hardly  and  a  better  method  than  the  Barden 
blU. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU  13.   1940] 

AMKtroUta    THX    WACX-HOmt    LAW 

Early  next  week  leaders  of  the  House  expect  to  take  up  the 
Barden  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  The  act 
is  In  perious  need  of  amendment,  but  the  Barden  bill  is  not  likely 
to  prove  very  helpfxil  in  this  regard.  What  It  does  chiefly  is  to  ' 
extend  the  scope  of  the  various  operations  in  the  handling  and 
processing  of  farm  products  to  which  the  wage-hour  provisions 


are  specifically  not  to  apply.  Such  anccndm-nts  ee*m  primarily 
political  in  Intent.  The  supposed  purpose  of  a  Federal  minimum- 
wage  law  is  to  protect  marginal  labor.  If  we  are  to  have  such  n 
law  It  ought  to  apply  to  all  such  labor  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable. There  is  no  excuse  for  exempting  agricultural  labor  ex- 
cept the  sheer  administrative  dlSculty  of  covering  some  of  It. 
But  the  exemptions  provided  for  in  the  Barden  amendments  are 
based.  In  the  main,  not  on  administrative  dlfflctilties  but  on  mere 
ability  to  label  certain  operations  "agricultural"  because  they  arc 
concerned  in  the  processing  of  agricultural  products,  even  though 
that  processing — In  such  cases,  for  example,  as  canning  fresh 
fruits  or  shelling  and  packing  nuts — might  take  place  In  large 
establishments.  Amendments  of  this  sort  are  derived  from  the 
political  sacredness  of  the  farmer  rather  than  from  any  principle 
of  equity.  If  the  Federal  Wage-Hour  Act  is  bad  in  principle  or  in 
practice.  It  does  not  cure  the  central  difficulty  to  grant  discrimina- 
tory exemption  for  a  few  politically  favored  operations. 

Any  serious  reconsideration  of  the  Federal  Wage-Hour  Act  would 
begin  by  raising  the  question  whether  minimum-wage  legislation 
should  not  properly  be  left  to  the  individual  States.  Such  a  solu- 
tion would  enormously  simplify  the  administrative  problem  In- 
volved at  the  same  time  as  it  would  abandon  the  effort  to  force 
a  Prccustean  uniformity  on  wage  rates  throughout  the  Nation, 
regardless  of  great  differences  in  local  conditions.  Elven  if  it  were 
decided  to  retain  a  Federal  Wage-Hour  Act,  It  would  still  \y 
highly  advisable  to  abandon  fixed  statutory  rates  and  to  follow 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  good  State  mlnlmvim-wage  acts, 
which  do  not  attempt  to  fix  definite  minimum-wage  rates  in  the 
law  Itself,  but  provide  that  such  rates  shall  be  fixed  only  on  the 
recommendation  of  special  committees  of  investigation  for  each 
industry  after  a  careful  study  of  actual  conditions  found  In  that 
Industry.  Finally,  the  present  so-called  hour  provisions  of  the 
F'ederal  law  should  be  reexamined.  In  their  present  form  they 
are  really  dlsginssd  wage  provisions,  which  apply  not  merely  to 
marginal  or  low-paid  latxjr  but  to  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  all 
lal>or.  They  have,  moreover,  been  Interpreted  in  such  a  way  as. 
In  effect,  to  set  a  different  minimum  wage  for  each  employer. 

On  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  however,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  changes  will  be  considered  except  the  kind  of  pressure- 
group  amendments  emtxxlled  In  the  Barden  bill. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post  of  April  15.  1940] 
TO  DEsrraoT   labob  standaads 

The  wage  and  hour  law  now  faces  a  fight  for  Its  very  existence. 
The  opponents  of  the  act  do  not  try  for  Its  outright  repeal;  the 
principles  Incorporated  In  the  law  are  far  too  ipopular  for  that. 
Instead.  Its  opponents  propose  amendments  cloaked  In  the  attrac- 
tive garb  of  protecting  the  farmer  and  clearing  up  certain  ambigu- 
ities in  the  statute.  The  suggested  changes  may  sound  Innocent 
and  not  unreasonable.  But,  as  soon  as  their  effects  are  under- 
stood. It  Is  clear  that  the  amendments  would  destroy  the  law  by 
exempting  from  its  provisions  those  who  most  need  its  protection. 

The  emasculatory  changes  are  Incorporated  In  a  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  Barsen.  of  North  Carolina,  last  July.  The  bill 
is  tentatively  schedtUed  for  consideration  by  the  House  next  week, 
along  with  the  Logan-Walter  bill  which  Is  also  designed  to  ham- 
string New  Deal  activity,  under  the  guise  of  minor  Improvement 
m    administrative    procedure. 

The  Barden  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  farmers,  who  do  not 
come  under  the  wage  and  hour  law  It  Is  simply  a  device  to  take 
away  the  law's  protection  from  1.500.000  employees  who  perform 
Industrial  operations  on  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  dali^  prod- 
ucts from  the  time  they  have  left  the  farm  until  they  have  reached 
the  ultimate  retail  distributors.  In  Octoljer  1939.  when  the  30- 
cent  hourly  wage  and  the  42-hour  week  went  into  effect,  only 
650.000  workers  got  raises,  and  only  2.400,000  were  benefited  by 
the  minimum-hour  provision.  By  depriving  1.500.000  workers  in 
the  most  poorly  paid  industries  of  the  law's  protection,  therefore, 
the  Barden  amendments  would  vitiate  the  greater  part  of  the  law's 
effectiveness. 

The  wage  and  hour  law  was  designed  to  put  a  floor  under 
wages  in  some  of  the  most  shockingly  underpaid  industries  in  the 
United  StaU>8,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fix  a  limit  to  impossibly 
long  hours.  In  each  case  the  minimum  standards  set  were  ex- 
tremely modest — no  more  than  a  first  step  toward  the  condi- 
tions that  would  be  socially  desirable.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
the  lobbyists  for  those  who  have  maintained  the  lowest  standards 
of  employment  are  about  to  succeed  in  bringmg  their  destructive 
amendments  to   a  vote. 

Congress  should  reply  by  treating  the  Barden  amendments  to  a 
smashing   defeat. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  April   18,  1940] 

THE   BARDEN    BILL 

The  Barden  bill  scheduled  to  come  before  the  House  this  week 
would  extend  the  exemptions  cf  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  prob- 
ably 1.000.000  workers  engaged  in  the  handling  and  processing  of 
farm  products.  Workers  in  canneries,  fruit-  and  vegetable-packing 
plants,  and  other  processing  establishments  are  among  the  lowest 
paid  groups  In  the  country  Opponents  of  the  Barden  bill  per- 
suasively contend  that  its  passage  would  withdraw  the  protection 
of  minimum-wage  legislation  from  those  most  in  need  of  it.  lead 
to  demands  for  further  exemptions,  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  tho 
law. 
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Oertatoly  the  Barden  blU  U  highly  discriminatory  in  according 
•xemptlans  to  sgricultural  prooessors  tuoA  their  employees  while 
dpnytng  than  to  other  groups.  U  It  Is  bad  for  the  farmer  to  have 
the  cost  of  processlrig  fruits  and  vegetables  raised  by  compvilsory 
tncreases  In  wages  paid  by  canneries.  It  ts  also  disadvantageous  to 
have  the  price  of  the  farmer's  clothing  raised  t>y  applying  minimum- 
wage  laws  to  textUe  workers.  Purttiermore.  If  we  accept  the  thesis 
that  an  industry  unable  to  pay  decent  wages  has  no  right  to  sur- 
Tlye,  the  effect  at  minimum-wage  legislation  upon  the  farmer  is 
as  Irrelevant  consideration. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  unquestionably  ought  to  be 
amended,  but  revtolon  might  profitably  be  delayed  untu  the  new 
Administrator  has  bad  more  time  to  pesfect  his  organization  and 
■bow  what  can  t>e  accomplished  under  a  decentralised  administra- 
tion The  enforcement  task  is  Immensely  dlfficiUt  and  virtuaUy 
certain  to  prove  impossible  wlthoiit  tbe  wbole-hearted  cooperaUon 
of  SUte  officials.  ,     ^     ^, 

Heretofore  the  Wage  and  Hotir  Dlvlskm  has  been  severely  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  funds,  and  by  the  Inevitable  delays  of  developing 
a  new  regulatory  mechanism.  With  more  money  to  spend,  and 
with  more  experience  to  draw  upon,  a  better  showing  is  to  be  ex- 
pected But  under  the  best  conditions,  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  effectively  police  thousands  of  establishments  employing 
millions  of  workers  unless  community  sentiment  supports  the  laws 
and  employers  and  employees  do  a  good  Job  of  self -regulation. 

The  work  of  bringing  violators  of  this  act  to  book  by  Investigating 
complaints  is  extremely  arduous.  Up  to  last  December  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  had  received  more  than  32.000  complaints  In- 
volving 26  000  establishments.  It  concluded  that  lietween  15  000 
and  16  000  of  these  complaints  were  valid  and  should  be  looked 
Into  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  It  had  completed  only  2.138  In- 
pections.  had  1.999  cases  stlU  under  Investigation,  and  11,410  cases 
still  unasslgned.  .  ,,     ,      .         » 

This  record  constitutes  no  reflection  upon  the  pitifully  Inadequate 
InspecUon  force  of  the  Division.  But  It  does  emphasize  the  folly  of 
passing  regulatory  legislation  of  far-reaching  character  without 
stopping   to  consider   the   difficulties  of  enforcement. 

A  great  mistake  was  made  initially  \n  providing  for  comprehen- 
sive coverage  of  industries  In  all  parts  at  the  country.  The  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  minimum-wage  rates  and  maximum -hour 
standards  was  likewise  a  blunder.  What  we  need  is  a  careful  over- 
hauling of  the  law  to  make  It  more  workable  and  less  rigid.  Its 
Inherent  defects  would  only  be  Increased  by  introducing  discrimina- 
tory exempUons  such  as  those  carried  In  the  Barden  bill. 


Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thtu-sday,  April  18  legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8),  1940 


THE  FROGRAU  PCXl   1940 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Rkxjrd  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Partners  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union 
of  America  at  the  annual  convention  of  that  great  national 
farm  organization  held  in  Omaha.  Nebr.  This  farm  organ- 
izaUon,  at  whose  head  is  a  Kansas  farmer  weU  known  to 
me— Mr.  John  Vesecky,  of  Salina,  Kan*.— has  for  years  been 
a  leader  In  the  national  agricultural  field,  and  has  pioneered 
to  advancing  the  status  of  agrtcultitfe  and  of  farmers  along 
cooperative  lines,  as  well  as  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
enactment  of  national  farm  legislation.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  especially  to  the  legislative  program  for  1940 
sponsored  by  the  Farmers  Union,  as  set  forth  in  the  reso- 
lutions which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  1940  Program  or  Fasmdis  EimcATKnfAL  and  CooPERATm:  Union 

OF  AUnUCA,   ANITCAL  CkJNVKNTIOH.   Omaka.   Ncbr. 

We  representing  organized  farmers  of  the  United  States,  banded 
together  as  the  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America,  as.embled  In  our  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  at 
Omaha  Nebr .  November  20.  21.  and  22,  1939.  submit  our  program 
to  guide  us  in  the  crucial  vear  of  1940.  clearly  mindful  of  our 
grave  responslbiUty  Ui  a  world  of  criste.  where  chaos  threatens  to 
engulf  aU  civUixatlon.  and  where  no  class,  nation,  or  age  can 
escape  economic  consequences  or  the  turmoU  abroad  today. 

We  r^afflrm  the  historic  and  basic  principles  of  the  Farmers 
UocaUonal  and  CooperaUve  Union  to  attain  equity  and  Justice 


through  maintaining  a  democratic  political  system  and  bunding  a 
cooperaUve  econranlc  system  as  the  practical  expression  of  the  ChriM^ 
tlan  Idea  of  brotherhood,  which  alone  can  bring  lasting  peace  and 
security;  to  permit  no  black-out  of  our  objective  to  attain  parity 
income  for  agrlcultiire.  sufllclent  to  cover  production  costs,  to  pro- 
vide a  home,  free  from  threat  of  dispossession,  and  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  otirselves  and  our  famUles;  to  cooperate 
with  other  organized  groups  who  genuinely  seek  to  provide  eco- 
nomic security,  preaerve  democratic  processes,  provide  distribution 
of  abundance  for  all  the  people,  and  maintain  our  civU  liberties. 

In  OTder  to  attain  these  objectives  by  doing  together  what  we 
cannot  do  alone,  we  adopt  the  foUowlng  program  of  educational, 
cooperative,  and  legislative  activities  for  the  coming  year: 

XDXTCATION 

Believing  that  education,  which  assures  an  understanding  of 
cooperative,  economics.  Is  l>aslc  to  the  development  of  unity  which 
is  needed  to  effectuate  our  cooperatlvie  and  legislative  programs,  we 
pledge  our  organization  to  continue  and  expand  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  department  of  education  of  the  National  Union. 

We  also  pledge  our  organization  to  continue  its  policy,  through 
Junior  and  adult  education,  to  build  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems lacing  farmer  and  Industrial  worker  alike. 

COOPEJtATlON 

Believing  that  a  system  of  cooperative  business,  owned  by  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  potential 
abundance  of  this  Nation  may  be  made  available  to  all  its  people  and 
by  which  true  democracy  may  be  maintained  and  safeguarded,  we 
urge  that  our  membership  continue  to  actively  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  development  of  cooperative  business  Institutions. 

We  also  urge  a  continuation  of  the  cooperative  conferences  which 
have  been  held  during  the  past  3  years. 

LEGISLATION 

Sbcttow  I.  Agriculture  Is  not  only  the  basic  Industry  of  the  Na- 
tion— It  Is.  under  control  and  ownership  of  farm  families,  the  only 
foundation  upon  which  may  be  buUt  and  sustained  our  declared 
form  of  a  democracy.  Therefore,  in  an  admitted  legislated  econ- 
omy to  assiu-e  a  democracy,  agriculture  must  be  assured  a  parity 
position  with  the  other  Important  and  essential  groups. 

Agricultural  security  Is  therefore  the  first  required  prerequisite 
for  a  well-fed.  clothed,  and  housed  democratic  society. 

Such  legislation  must  first  provide  for  a  revaluation  of  the  farm 
plant  now  under  mortgage  bo  that  the  debt,  principal,  and  service 
charges  may  be  related  to  the  potential  production  of  the  plant 
and  also  provide  conservation  of  the  farm  plant  and  farm  family. 

Production  Insurance  and  Income  assurance  against  drought, 
insect  pests.  sj)eculatlve  price  changes,  and  other  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  farm  operators  must  be  provided  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy.  We  must  soon  t>e  done  with  Federal  programs 
which  rest  upon  perennial  political  caprice  and  which  contribute 
to  the  continuing  increase  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  keeping  with  these  objectives  we  urge  passage  o*  the  follow- 
ing national  legislation: 

1.  The  Farmers  Union  debt  adjustment  plan  embodied  In  8.  2M9 
and  section  21  of  S.  2864.  pending  befOTe  the  Rules  Ctommlttec  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

2.  A  Farm  Tenancy  Act  as  embodied  in  8.  1836. 

3.  The  Farmers  Union  dairy  bill.  H.  R.  6600. 

4.  The  Farmers  Union  cotton-Income  certificate  plan  embodied 
in  S.  2434. 

5.  The  Farmers  Union  wheat-Income  certificate  plan  embodied 
In  S.  2395. 

6.  Similar  leglslatlcai  for  flax,  rye,  barley,  rice,  and  other  com- 
modities. 

Pending  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  foregoing  legislative  pro- 
posals, we  request  that  loans  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  at  75  percent  of  parity  permitted  under  the 
present  law. 

Ssc.  n.  We  recognize  that  Federal  agricultural  programs  up  to 
this  time  have  many  weaknesses  and  that  legislation  has  not,  as 
yet,  provided  for  American  fanners  either  cost-of-productlon  or 
parity  price.  However,  we  believe  It  would  be  a  serious  set- 
back to  American  Eigrlculture  to  lose  any  of  the  good  parts  of 
existing  Federal  programs.  Therefore,  we  deal  with  this  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining  the  legislation  which  we 
presently  have  and  seeking  those  changes  and  corrective  amend- 
ments which.  In  our  Judgment,  are  necessary. 

We  propose  the  following: 

1.  Payments  to  cooperatives  in  the  soil-conservation  program 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  needed  soil  conservation  practices 
and  should  be  separated  from  commodity-Income  programs. 

2.  Expansion  of  the  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  meet  the  needs  of  otu-  farmers  -with  particular  ref- 
erence to  farm  tenancy,  debt  adjustment,  land  utilization,  mort- 
gage   refinancing,    rehabilitation,    and    emergency    relief. 

3.  The  transfer  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  has  demonstrated  through  Its 
administration  of  Farm  Security  Administration  its  capacity  and 
Intentions  to  deal  sympathetically  and  intelligently  with  the 
problems  besetting  those  farm  people  of  the  country,  who,  through 
drought.  Insect  pests,  low  prices,  and  other  causes,  have  been  re- 
duced to  abject  poverty. 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  by  Executive  order  last  June, 
directed  the  transfer  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  the  De- 
partment Of   Agriculture.     We  sought  this  transfer  because   we 
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needed  the  more  gyropathetlc  administrative  attitude  as  exempli- 
fied In  the  administration  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
For  acme  reason  the  transfer  was  deferred,  thus  leaving  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  In  Its  former  relatively  autonomous  position. 
Bt;icvJng  the  transfer  would  prove  to  be  a  contribution  of  Im- 
measurable consequences,  we  respectfully  urge  tlie  President  to 
immediately  effectuate  his  original  order  of  June  1. 

4  Use  of  cooperatives  wherever  available  and  serviceable  and  as- 
surance that  the  Government  stay  out  of  the  field  of  agricultural 
distribution. 

In  all  the  Federal  laws  dealing  with  warehousing  and  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities,  the  Congress  has  provided  direc- 
tive language  to  use  producers'  cooperative  associations  when 
practicable.  In  too  many  instances  Federal  agencies  have  wantonly 
evaded  the  intent  of  Congress  that  producers"  cooperative  assccla- 
tlcns.  when  available,  should  Ije  used. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  accumulating  large  supplies 
of  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  through  loans  to  cocperators  on  a  basis 
of  a  loan  unit  price  above  the  ctirrent  market  price.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  making  use  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
the  producers'  cooperative  associations,  yet  is  gradually  building 
the  Government  into  the  field  of  commercial  distribution  to  the 
de^r!m?nt  of  all  who  have  invested  in  the  facilities  and  services  of 
agricultural   distribution. 

During  the  last  scaslon  of  Congress  the  House  of  Representatives 
disapproved  a  required  appropriation  for  $119,000,000.  without 
which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  could  not  have  made  cotton, 
wheat,  and  corn  loans  during  the  present  year.  Our  organization 
expei  ded  a  great  deal  of  time  and  funds  to  gain  approval  of  this 
ill 9  000.000  appropriation  by  the  United  States  Senate.  Subse- 
quently, the  House  concurred  in  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

It  would  prove  to  be  a  fatal  policy  in  the  long-time  interest  of 
producers  for  the  Farmers'  Union  to  continue  to  support  appropri- 
ations for  any  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  which  either 
fail  to  use  existing  facilities  and  services  or  would  eventually  force. 
by  competition,  existing  cooperative  marketing  associations  to 
llquid:ite  their  enterprises.  We  will  henceforth  support  appropri- 
ations which  at  least  do  no  harm  to  our  cooperative  associations; 
otherwise  we  will   vigorously  oppose  such   appropriations. 

5  Continuation  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
and  an  expansion  of  the  stamp  plan  as  a  method  of  distribution. 

6  Usefulness  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  should 
be  expanded  trnd  accelerated. 

7  Revision  of  the  Crop  Insurance  Act.  Insuring  the  top  75  percent 
of  the  loss;  providing  that  In  determination  of  loss  quaJlty.  as  well 
as  quantity,  be  considered:  providing  that  Indemnities  paid  be 
eligible  to  ccmmt  dlty  loans  and  th.it  the  crop-insurance  program 
be  extended  to  other  b.-uic  commodities  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

8  Opposition  to  the  assignment  of  any  payment  made  under  the 
varicu.s  Federal  farm  programs,  except  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
crop-Insurance  premiums  for  which  Congress  has  already  made 
legislative  provision. 

Section  III:  We  also  reaflirm  our  poeltlon  relative  to  the  following: 

1  Protection  of  the  family-sized  farm  shall  be  a  constant  and 
primary  policy  and  aim  irt  the  formulation,  amendment,  and 
administration  of  all  farm  legislation. 

2  Administrative  personnel  of  Federal  farm  programs  should  be 
farmers  democratically  elected  Insofar  as  legally  possible;  all  other 
administrative  personnel  should  be  persons  who  understand,  par- 
ticipate in,  and  are  sjmipathetlc  to  farm  organizations  and  the 
cooperative  movement 

3.  Adequate  and  effective  legislation  which  will  make  possible 
the  rapid  development  of  the  cooperative  movement  and  which 
will  protect  cooperatives  In  their  Infancy  from  large,  established 
enterprises. 

4  Protection  of  the  domestic  market  for  American  agriculture. 

5  Permanent  adjustment  of  Interest  rates  on  Federal  indebted- 
ne.ss  of  agriculture  to  those  rates  enjoyed  by  private  Industry. 

6  I.o\-y  of  all  ta.xes  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay.  Continued 
ability  to  pay  mu.^t  be  based  on  net  income,  and  we  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  system  of  taxation  not  based  upon  this  principle. 
S.nce  a  sales  tax  has  historically  been  the  method  used  to  extort 
revenue  from  those  least  able  to  pay,  we  reiterate  oik  continued 
and  con.slstent  opposition  to  that  tax. 

7.  Refinancing  of  farmers'  indebtedness  at  low  Interest;  amortized 
repayment  plan:   fund.s  provided  by  Government  Issue  of  currency. 

8  Restoration  to  Congress  of  the  power  to  coin  and  regulate  the 
va'ue  cf  money. 

9.  Abolition  of  the  practices  under  which  tax-exempt  Govsrn- 
ment  tionds  are  Issued. 

10.  Conservation  of  all  natural  resources. 

11.  Opposition  to  regulation  of  truck  and  water  trarjiportatlon 
rates  that  tends  to  increase  transportation  costs.  We  also  oppose 
repeal  of  section  4  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  long-ond-sbort-baul  clause. 

UiBOB 

The  Farmera  Union  Is  distinguished,  amon^  farm  organizations, 
for  Its  friendly  attitude  toward  organized  labor. 

We  reafOnn  cur  historic  position,  expressing  a  continued  desire 
to  cooperate  with  our  brethren  In  the  mills,  mines,  and  factories. 

We  emphatically  condemn  those  individuals  and  organizations, 
who  seek  to  foster  Intolerance,  strife,  and  misunderstanding  be- 
tween farmers  and  organized  laborers. 

rtACK 

We  submit  that  war  is  a  natural  attribute  of  an  economic  sys- 
tem based  upon  the  profit  moUve.     The  seeds  of  hatred,  intoler- 


ance, and  International  conflict  take  root  and  flourish  In  a  world 
where  frenzied  economic  rivalry  creates  the  tragic  contrast  of 
growing  poverty  for  the  masses  and  overwhelming  abiuidance  for 
a  few. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  cannot  l>e  achieved  in  an  environment 
distinguished  by  economic  contrasts. 

We  believe  that  a  secure  and  lasting  peace  can  be  achieved  only 
through  the  establishment  of  an  economic  system  based  upon  the 
principles  of  cooperation.  We  reaffirm  our  historic  position  that 
the  cooperative  movement  offers  a  practical  pattern  for  the  creation 
of  a  warless  world. 

We  stand  unalterably  opposed  to  the  appropriation  of  huge  simas 
of  money  for  armaments  made  at  the  expense  of  appropriations 
which  are  necessary  in  the  solution  of  our  domestic  problems,  both 
rural  and  urban. 

We  refuse  to  become  engulfed,  through  propaganda  and  a  de- 
featist psychology,  in  the  tide  of  hatred,  intolerance,  and  war.  out 
of  which  nothing  can  be  secured  except  more  hatred,  more  Intoler- 
ance, more  war,  and  the  probable  destruction  of  our  freedom  to 
continue  building  a  Just  society. 


The  Nation's  Migrant  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON. BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17,  1940 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  THE  TOLAN  RESOLUTION 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  Representative  John  H. 
Tolan's  resolution,  a  resolution  which,  if  enacted  into  law. 
will  autliorize  a  congressional  investigation  of  the  so-called 
migrant  problem  with  which  the  people  of  California  and 
nearby  States  are.  at  the  moment,  so  sorely  perplexed  is  now 
awaiting  action  by  the  House  cf  Representatives  Committee 
on  Rules. 

There  is  no  measure  now  before  the  Congress  which  is  of 
greater  importance.  But  a  hasty  examination  of  the  situa- 
tion reveals  the  legislative  problem  as  one  demanding  na- 
tional attention,  as  one  crying  for  a  national  solution.  It  Is 
only  through  action  of  the  Congress  that  an  answer  can  be 
found.    The  Tolan  resolution  points  the  way. 

Since  the  migration  of  peoples  from  piace  to  place  is  as 
old  as  humanity  itself,  and  since  the  problem  is  bound  to 
occur  and  reoccur  with  greater  or  lesser  severity  as  long  as 
this  Nation  persists,  the  problem  should  receive  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  Congress  with  a  view  to  the  working 
out  of  a  permanent,  long-range  solution. 

Prom  my  own  investigations  I  have  become  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  social  and  economic  problems  which  arise 
as  a  consequence  of  mass-movements  of  peoples  from  one 
State  to  another  will  never  be  solved  until  a  thorough- 
going and  official  study  of  this  subject  is  completed  and 
the  revealed  facts  and  figures  are  made  available  to  those 
who  exercise  legislative  authority. 

In  this  particular  legislative  endeavor.  Congressman 
ToLAN  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  membership  of  the 
National  Legislature.  Not  only  is  he  entitled  to  our  support 
but  he  is  entitled  as  well  to  the  congratulations  of  the  mcm- 
t)ership  of  this  body  for  having  suggested  an  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  the  vexing  problem  which  now  engages  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  arguments  in  support  cf  the  Tolan  resolution  are  so 
many  that  it  might  be  said  that  they  are  beyond  numbering. 
Because  of  the  apparent  impossibility  of  treating  them 
all  at  this  time.  I  will  conclude  these  instant  remarks  by 
calling  attention  to  a  most  timely  and  strikingly  interesting 
editorial  which  appeared  on  February  12  last  in  the  Oak- 
land. Calif..  Post-Inquirer. 

So  important  do  I  regard  this  particular  editorial  expres- 
sion, so  certain  am  I  that  its  text  should  be  laid  before  the 
membership  of  this  body.  I  am  constrained  to  ask  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  membership  that  it  may  be  spread  upon 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  oI  this  day's  proceed- 
ings. 
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Unanimous  consent  having  been  Indicated,  the  editorial 
follows: 
[Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif )   Post-Bnqulrer  of  February  12.  19401 

JOBS,    MICaAMTS AMD    SFIMACB 

PubUc  re!lef  and  semlpubllc  charity  organlratlona  have  been 
stirred  the  last  few  days  by  an  Incident  that  Ulustrates  some  of 
the   abuses   that   have   crept   mto   the   migratory-labor   sltxiatlon. 

Down  in  the  southern  end  of  Alameda  County  there  waa  a  large 
crop  of  spinach  to  be  harvested.  ^     ..  ,  .* 

The  owners  of  the  land  had  sold  the  crop  at  the  time  of  Its 
planting,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  picking  of  the  spinach; 
the  people  who  had  bought  the  crop  had  arranged  with  a  labor 
contractor  for  its  harvesting.  ^  .    ,^  .      *w     .-.». 

There  was  plenty  of  available  labor  In  the  vicinity  for  the  Job. 
In  fact  many  families  on  relief  and  other  families  that  had  lived 
in  the  Won  for  a  long  time  had  been  looking  forward  to  that 
spinach  crop  as  an  opportunity  for  employment.  

But  the  labor  contractor  had  other  iOeaa.  He  went  down  to  the 
Imperial  Valley,  more  than  500  miles  away,  and  spread  the  word 
among  migrant  famUles  from  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  that 
work  would  be  available  In  a  few  days  In  Alameda  County. 

So  there  was  a  northward  migration  of  himdreds  of  unforturuite 
people  from  the  Imperial  Valley.  .,.*„«  »_i-.,  .„^ 

T^ey  drove  their  ancient,  wheezing  -Jolopples"  *««"  .B^^'/y?"/* 
El  Centrt)  to  Alameda  County  In  the  eager  expectation  of  work, 
and   under  the   Impression   that  free  housing  facilities  would  be 

'^^When  they  arrt^  there  was  no  work  avaUable.  There  were  no 
free  housing  faculties— only  a  dirty  camp,  with  no  decent  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  a  high  charge  for  rent. 

^raey  had  to  wait  more  than  2  weeks  for  the  promised  work. 
Then  they  were  allowed  to  pick  the  spinach.  By  that  time  they 
weT«  so  desperate  that  they  were  wUUng  to  work  for  a  ^H J^ 
rate,  and  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  very  few  of  t^^  local 

"In^lS'e  meantTme,  their  children  had  crowded  Into  the  lo^i^ 
schools,  to  which  the  local  families  deprived  of  work  In  the  spinach 

*^^erS^"^  many  Tt'Jem  that  the  harvesting  Job  lasted  only 
a  few  days— which  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  labor  contractor. 

He  oald  the  harvesters  by  the  crate,  but  he  paid  the  supervisors, 
checkers  and  truckers  by  the  day,  so  It  was  to  his  advantage  to 
make  the  Job  last  as  few  days  as  possible.  ,  ,_  ,  ,„»^, 

But  Dlalnly  this  ej-Eiem  Is  not  to  the  advantage  of  local  labor, 
or  taxpayers,  or  charity  and  relief  organizations,  or  schools,  or 
DUblic-health   services,  or   wholesome  social   conditions.   

It  is  certainly  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  migrants.     They  have 
scattered  again  in  search  of  Jobs,  and  the  health  authorities  have 
condemned  as  a  menace  the  camp  they  occupied 
*       This  incident   gives  one   little   glimpse  Into  the   background  of 
the  migrant  problem  which  we  hear  so  much  about. 

It  helps  explain  why  Congressman  John  H.  Tolan  s  blU  ipr  the 
appointment  of  a  five-man  commission  to  investigate  conditions 
among  migrant  farm  workers  Is  getting  the  solid  backing  of  all 
kinds  of  representative  national  groups. 

It  helps  to  explain  why  the  reallzaUon  Is  deepening  that  some- 
thlnK  InteUlgent  and  basic  must  be  done  about  this  problem. 

L^  week  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Herbert  Hoover  both  advanced 
the  proposal  that  a  way  should  be  found  to  settle  these  migrant 
families   on   subsistence   farms— preferably   in   the   States   of   their 

°  TWs  week  the  Associated  Farmers  down  In  Tulare  County  pointed 
out  to  the  State  leglslnt'.ve  committee  on  emplo3rment  that  in  some 
ways  these  pitiful.  dlFpossessed  migrant  families,  now  drifting  over 
the  country  and  living  In  ditch-bank  camps,  must  toe  provided  with 
new  homes,  a  piece  of  land,  a  new  opportunity. 

This  Is  hopeful  The  Tolan  committee  should  get  into  action 
as  soon  as  possible,  sift  the  facts  from  propaganda  and  prejudice. 
and  present  a  sound  program  for  action  on  a  problem  that  Is  the 
concern  of  all  Americans. 
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OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18, 1940 


EtEPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  CX>UNCIL 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congrxssighai.  Record,  I  am  8ul>- 
mitting.  as  Chairman  of  the  Commtttee  on  Patents,  a  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  to  the  House  Committee  on 


Patents,   together  with   recommendations   respecting   legis- 
lation. ^         ...       ^^ 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Patents  February  16,  1939.  disclose  that  the  late  chairman, 
Hon.  William  I.  Sirovlch.  of  New  York,  was  empowered  to 
create  this  advisory  council.  **wlthout  any  expense  to  the 
Government."  and  that  it  be  composed  of  "eminent  repre- 
sentatives of  inventors,  consumers,  industrialists,  labor,  en- 
gineering societies,  judges,  lawyers  skilled  in  the  patent 
la\\'s,  and  so  forth."  Because  of  the  death  of  the  former 
chairman,  the  Committee  at  its  reorganization  meeting  In 
the  third  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  confirmed 
the  authorization  of  the  council. 

To  this  preliminary  statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
council  might  be  added  the  sulditional  comment  that  pub- 
lication is  made  to  gain  the  advantage  of  public  opinion  In 
connection  with  this  study,  the  filing  of  which  appropriately 
coincides  with  the  recent  celebration  of  the  sesquicentennial 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  first  patent  act,  and  em- 
phasizes continued  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the  patent 
system.  The  report  is  as  follows: 
Repost  or  TH«  National  Advisobt  Couwcn.  to  tkk  Patiwts  £p»«- 

nrrnx    of    thk    House    of    RiPBzsKirrATivja .   TOGiTHia    With 

Recommendations  Respecting  Legislation 

April  1.  1040. 

Hon.  Chakles  Kkamol 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Patents.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  ^     .^  ^^     ,  „      , 

Dear  Sir-  On  behalf  of  this  council,  I  beg  to  submit  the  foUowlng 
report  of  its  work  to  date,  together  with  recommendations  concern- 
ing legislation  for  the  betterment  of  the  patent  system. 

This  councU  has  approached  its  study  with  the  fuU  acceptance  or 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  patent  system  as  a  means  for 
encouraging  Invention  In  order  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  use- 
ful arts  and  with  the  imderstandlng  that  Its  duty  Is  to  advise  how 
the  law  may  be  modified  to  better  effectuate  that  purpose.  It  real- 
izes that  it  must  proceed  deliberately  and  avoid  sensationalism.  It 
has  obtained  the  opinions  of  other  groups.  It  has  sought  to  balance 
the  often  conflicting  views  of  Inventor,  patent  lawyer,  assignee. 
Industrialist,  and  consximer  In  order  that  undue  weight  shall  not  be 
given  to  the  Interest  or  prejudice  of  any. 

or  necessity  the  work  of  the  council  has  been  conducted  mainly 
by  correspondence.    Its  memt>ershlp  is  so  large  and  widely  scattered 
and  includes  men  of  such  activity  and  leadership  in  various  Impor- 
tant fields  of  work  that  frequent  meetings  of  the  full  councU  were 
Impossible     However,  two  such  meetings  have  been  held  on  Septem- 
ber 11    1939,  and  February  27,  1940.  and  by  correspondence  every 
member  has  been  fully  Informed  of  every  question  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  councU  and  has  had  the  fullest  opportunity  to  express  hl» 
opinion      No  recommendation   is  herein  made  that  has  not  been 
approved  by  at  least  a  full  majority  of  the  memt>ers  of  the  council. 
At  the  September  1939  meeUng  of  the  councU  a  number  of  the 
proposals  herein   incorporated  were   approved  in  principle,  and    It 
was  directed  that  committees  consider  the  various  subjects  fxirther 
and  report  upon  them  and.  in  certain  cases,  recommend  the  par- 
ticular form   of  statutory  amendments  that  would  be  appropriate. 
Such   committers   were   appointed    and   submitted   reports.     These 
reports  and   additional   matters   were   discussed    at   the   February 
1940  meeting,  and  It  is  sis  a  result  of  resolutions  adopted  at  that 
meeting,  supplemented  where  necessary  by  correspondence  and  writ- 
ten   ballots,    that    the    recommendations    herein    submitted    were 
authorized. 

RESPECTING   PATENTS   THAT  ilAT   EX    INVALID  ONLY   IN   PART 

This  council  believes  that  the  existing  law  as  applied  to  patents 
which  are.  or  may  be,  Invalid  in  part  only,  is  highly  unsatisfactory 
because  it  brings  about  grave  Injustices,  extreme  uncertiOntles,  and 
much  unnecessary  eipenae  and  delay.  These  evil  effects  have  mani- 
fested themselves  to  a  progressively  Increasing  degree  in  recent 
years.  To  remedy  these  evils  the  councU  recommends  that  a  statute 
be  enacted  substantially  In  the  form  of  the  bill  acccHnpanylng  thla 
report  and  marked  "Proposed  blU  I  (H.  B.  8384)  of  the  National 
Advisory  CouncU  to  the  Committee  on  Patents  of  the  Houae  of 
Representatives." 

An  antique  rule  of  law  eatabllshed  by  court  decisions  18  that  a 
patent  Invalid  In  part  Is  thereby  rendered  totally  Invalid.  This  has 
never  been  a  statutory  provision,  but  the  statutes  have  recognlsted 
Its  exUtence.  Early  In  the  history  of  this  country  It  was  appre- 
ciated that  this  rule  brought  about  unjust  results,  aiad  remedial 
sUtutes  were  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  rights  to  the  patent 
owner  in  the  valid  portion  of  his  patent  through  the  prompt  fUing 
In  the  Patent  Offlce  of  a  formal  dlaclalmer  of  such  separate  portion 
of  the  patent  as  was  Invalid. 

There  are  three  statutes  relating  to  such  disclaimers.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  patentee  may  disclaim  are  prescribed  la 
Revised  Statutes,  page  4917  (U.  8.  C.  UUe  86.  sec.  66).  The  con- 
dlttons  under  which  a  disclaimer  may  be  effective  In  a  patent- 
Infringement  suit  are  prescribed  In  Revised  Statutes,  page  493a 
(U.  S.  C.  title  35,  sec.  71) ,  and  these  are  partly  repeated  In  Revised 
Btatutes,  page  973  (U.  8.  C„  tiUe  28,  lec.  821).    The  bill  proposed 
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by  the  councti  would  repeal  thes«  three  statutes  and  provide  that 
a  patent  Invalid  In  part  U  not  necessarily  Invalid  as  a  whole,  but 
may.  under  proper  conditions,  be  effective  for  tbat  part  of  tbe 
patent  to  which  the  patentee  should  be  entitled. 

This  recommendation  la  made  because  the  history  of  the  attempts 
by  the  courts  to  Interpret  and  apply  the  disclaimer  statutes  has 
resulted  In  unoertalntles.  delays,  expenses,  and  Injiaatlces  that  far 
outweigh  tbe  ruppoeed  protection  to  the  public,  which  Is  at  the 
basis  of  our  prrsent  laws.  For  a  complete  analysis  of  this  situation, 
you  are  referred  to  an  article  beginning  in  the  Februauy  1940  Issue 
and  concluding  In  the  March  1940  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Patent 
Office  Society,  entitled  "Defects  of  the  Disclaimer  Statute,"  by  Dr. 
Charles  Martin,  a  member  of  ttOa  council.  Dr.  Martin  undertook 
the  research  work  and  wrote  tills  article  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  aiding  this  council.  He  was  chairman  of  the  special  committee 
of  the  council  which  formulated  the  proposed  bill. 

This  subject  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  disctissed  by  many 
bodies  of  patent  lawyers  and  others  Interested  In  the  patent  sys- 
tem, and  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  there  la  substajitlal  a^eement  among 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  the  disclaimer  statutes  have 
brought  about  Intolerable  results,  that  they  should  be  repealed,  and 
that  the  old  rule  of  law  that  a  patent  Invalid  In  part  Is  wholly 
Invalid  should  be  nullified  or  substantially  modified.  The  bill 
herewith  submitted  difTers  very  little  from  bills  that  have  heretofore 
been  proposed  by  various  committees  who  have  studied  the  subject. 
It  follows  very  closely  a  bill  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the 
patent  section  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
KKSPBc-rTMO    joimm    or    appucajtts    fob    patints.    thk    m^rtfa    or 

APPLICATIONS   BY    ASSICNEZS,   AND   THE   RXQVIKEMENTS   FOB    EXICtTTrNO 
THK   APPUCATTOM 

The  council  further  recommends  the  enactment  of  a  bill  to 
liberalize  (a)  the  rights  of  Inventors  to  unite  together  as  Joint 
applicants  for  a  patent,  (b)  to  prevent  Injury  to.  or  loss  of  rights  of. 
assgnees  of  Inventors  by  permitting  such  assignees,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  file  applications  for  patents  in  lieu  of  the  In- 
ventors, and  (c)  to  simplify  the  formal  application  papers.  Accom- 
panying this  report  Is  a  bill  designated  "Proposed  bill  11  (H  R.  9386) 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  to  the  Patents  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives"  to  effect  these  purposes. 

As  to  Joinder  of  applicants:  The  present  statutes  require  that  an 
application  be  made  by  the  Inventor  and  In  terms  fall  to  recognize 
the  well-known  fact  that  many  Inventions  are  made  Jointly  by  two 
or  more  persons.  However,  the  statutes  have  always  been  Inter- 
preted as  meaning  by  the  word  "Inventor"  or  "person"  or  "applicant" 
either  an  Individual  or  such  Individuals  as  may  have  Jointly  made 
the  Invention.  This  has  given  rise  to  widespread,  continuotis  diffi- 
culty In  determining,  under  the  clrcxmistances  of  each  particular 
case,  who  among  associated  persons  actually  made  the  Invention 
sought  to  be  covered  by  the  patent.  Moreover,  after  the  matter  has 
been  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  then  understood,  cir- 
cumstances often  arise  which  show  that,  as  regards  tbe  subject 
matter  of  invention  of  allowed  claims,  tbe  situation  as  to  Inventor- 
ship is  quite  different.  The  courts  have  even  held  that  In  a  clear 
case  a  patent  Issued  to  Joint  applicants  Is  Invalid  if  the  invention 
of  the  claim  at  Issue  was  not  truly  the  Joint  Invention  of  all  th« 
applicanu.  The  council  Is  of  the  opinion,  and  this  opinion  has 
long  t>een  held  by  a  great  majority  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject,  that  this  ttats  of  things  Is  Injurious  to  Inventors,  assignees, 
and  the  public.  It  Is  of  the  opinion  that  It  would  be  beneficial  to 
all  interesU  to  permit  all  persons  who  claim  to  be  the  Inventors  of 
any  part  of  the  matter  (or  which  a  patent  la  sought  to  unite  as 
Joint  applicanu  regardless  of  whether  the  Individuals  tMlleved  them- 
selves to  be  sole  or  Joint  Inventors  or  whether  they  had  been  work- 
ing upon  It  ooopvatlvely  or  independently.  By  such  a  practice 
Inventors  and  attorneys  would  be  relieved  from  the  constant  fear 
that  an  inadvertent  error  of  this  kind  had  been  made,  which  would 
result  In  loss  of  rights  on  purely  legalistic  ground*. 

The  only  pertinent  and  proper  interest  of  the  public  Is  that 
everyone  having  any  claim  to  the  Invention  Is  included  ae  otie  of 
the  patentee*.  It  has  no  subetantial  interest  in  the  question  of 
the  particular  relations  to  each  other  of  the  Joined  applicants,  and 
should  not  have  the  right  to  Infringe  a  patent  otherwise  valid  and 
assert  Invalidity  on  the  groimd  that  one  or  more  but  not  all  of  the 
applicants  made  tba  Invention. 

As  to  the  matter  of  application  by  aaaignees  of  Inventors:  It 
freqttently  hamwns  that  an  application  and  the  Invention  thereof 
Is  assigned  beiors  the  patent  Issues,  and  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  it  is  necessary  to  file  a  divisional  application,  or  a  continu- 
ing sppl  test  ion.  or  an  application  for  reissue  of  the  patent  after  it 
Is  granted.  When  this  necessity  srises  the  inventor  usually  has  no 
further  interest  In  his  Invention,  snd  It  msy  be  that  he  cannot  be 
found,  or  that  for  reasons  of  his  own  he  refuses  to  execute  any 
further  sppllcatton.  Thereby  the  assignee  frequently  loses  rlghU 
for  which  he  has  fully  paid.  The  proposed  bill  provides  the  remedy 
In  that  It  permit*  an  assignee  to  file  an  sppllcatton  wherever  the 
Invention  tbercof  has  been  previously  disclosed  as  a  part  of  tbe 
Invention  set  forth  in  an  application  which  had  been  made  and 
sworn  to  bj  the  Inventor. 

As  to  simplifying  the  formal  application  papers:  At  present  It  is 
necessary  that  the  applicant  or  applicants  sign  the  formal  papers 
at  three  different  plaoes.  Freqtjent  annoyance  has  been  suffered, 
particularly  In  the  case  of  applications  executed  elsewhere  than  In 
ths  attorneys  ofllce.  becatise  the  appUcanU  overlooked  one  of  tbs 


necessary  signatures.  Sometimes  delays  are  caused  thereby  at  a 
time  when  it  Is  vitally  necessary  that  the  application  be  filed  before 
a  certain  date.  The  bill  proposes  that  wlven  the  oath  to  the  applica- 
tion Is  appended  to  the  other  papers  a  slgnatiue  to  the  cath  may 
be  deemed  a  signature  to  each  of  the  papers. 

It  l3  believed  that  the  changes  of  law  proposed  by  this  bill  will 
serve  to  simplify  proceedings  to  eliminate  certain  technical  losses 
of  right  and  save  considerable  expense  to  many  inventors  and 
patent  owners,  but  will  harm  no  one. 

RESPECTING    INVENTIVE    ACTIVITIES    IN    EOREICN    COXTNTRIES 

The  council  recommends  that  the  law  should  be  amended  to 
provide  that  neither  an  applicant  for  patent  nor  a  patentee  shall 
have  the  right  to  rely  upon  evidence  of  Inventive  activities  occur- 
ring In  a  foreign  country.  At  present  the  law  (R.  S.  4923.  U.  S.  C, 
title  35.  sec.  72)  forbids  evidence  of  knowledge  or  use  In  a  foreign 
country  from  being  relied  upon  to  Invalidate  a  patent,  but  there 
Is  no  provision  of  the  law  which  prevents  an  applicant  or  a 
patentee  from  relying  upon  such  knowledge  or  lise.  This  anom- 
alous sltxiatlon  was  recently  discussed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  ElectTic  Storage  Battery  Co.  v. 
Shimadzu  et  al.,  307  U.  S.  5.  wherein  that  Court  sustained  a 
patent  by  accepting  evidence  of  the  making  of  the  invention  In 
Japan  prior  to  an  actual  Independent  use  In  this  country,  which 
domestic  use  had  taken  place  earlier  than  that  on  which  the 
patentee  had  filed  an  application  In  this  country.  It  Is  believed 
that  those  familiar  with  the  subject  are  In  accord  In  believing 
that  it  is  again-st  the  public  interest,  and  Is  a  great  Injury  to 
American  Inventors,  to  permit  reliance  upon  evidence  of  unpub- 
lished and  unpatented  activities  In  foreign  countries  to  affect  any 
question  of  priority  of  invention  or  of  patent  validity. 

The  council  agreed  that  a  specific  addition  should  be  made  to 
R.  S.  4886  (U.  S.  C.  title  35.  sec  31)  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 
In  this  the  council  accepted  an  amendment  that  had  been  pro- 
posed twice  by  the  patent  section  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Then  we  learned  that  on  February  13.  1940  a  bill.  H.  R  8442. 
was  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  bill  pro- 
vided for  precisely  the  same  amendment.  The  council,  therefore, 
approves  this  bill.  H.  R  8442.  and  submiU  no  separate  bill.  It 
Is  noted  that  H.  R.  8442  does  not  state  when  It  Is  to  become 
effective  and  how  far  Its  effect  may  be  retroactive.  It  Is  suggested, 
therefore,  that  H.  R.  8442  should  Include  the  following  section  2: 

"This  act  shall  take  effect  Immediately  and  apply  to  all  pending 
applications  for  patents  and  existing  patents,  except  that  Its  pro- 
visions shall  not  be  effective  to  nullify  any  Judicial  finding  of  the 
validity  of  a  patent  heretofore  made  by  a  coiirt  of  competent 
Jurisdiction." 

KESPEL-riNC  THE  ETTECT  Or   A   rOSEICN    PATENT   trPON   THE  ISStTE  THERE- 
ATTEa  or  A  DOMESTIC  PATENT 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  law  be  amended  In  such  manner 
that  no  patent  shall  be  refxised  or  Invalidated  merely  t>ecause  of 
the  fact  that  the  applicant  for  the  patent  had,  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  United  States  patent,  been  granted  a  patent  in  a  for- 
eign country  on  an  application  filed  In  that  foreign  .country  more 
than  a  year  before  his  application  was  filed  In  this  country. 

There  are  many  bona  fide  reasons  why  an  applicant,  either  a 
United  States  citizen  or  a  foreign  citizen,  may  file  an  application 
in  a  foreign  cotmtry  and  then,  more  than  a  year  later,  find  himself 
in  a  position  to  file  an  application  in  thu  country.  Under  our 
present  law  he  may  do  so  If  there  Is  no  statutory  bar,  stich  as  a 
1  year  earlier  publication  use  or  publication,  and  he  may  obtain 
his  patent  If  he  can  manipvilate  the  speed  of  prosecution  In  this 
and  the  foreign  country,  respectively,  m  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
the  United  States  patent  issue  first  This  is  purely  artificial.  If 
this  restriction  be  removed,  the  applicant  would  still  be  under  the 
disability  that  he  can  make  no  use  of  the  date  of  application  in 
the  foreign  country  and.  therefore,  would  be  subject  to  statutory 
bars  1  year  earlier  than  the  filing  of  his  application  In  this  country. 

The  present  requirement  of  the  lUtute  not  only  Injures  these 
occasional  Inventors,  but  It  Is  slso  a  public  Injury  for  the  reason 
thst  m  practice  the  Patent  Office,  sympathizing  with  the  unfor- 
tunate applicant,  makes  special  efforts  to  speed  the  prosecution  of 
thU  type  of  case,  thus  delaying  prosecution  of  other  applications 

Accompanying  thu  Is  a  bill  designated  "proposed  bill  in  (H  R 
©388)  of  the  National  Advisory  CotincU  to  the  Patents  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Reprenenlatlves."  which  wUl  take  care  of  thu  sit- 
uation. This  bill  merely  eliminates  one  clause  from  R  8  4887 
(U.  8  C.  title  35,  sec  32)  It  U  thought  that  there  wUl  be  no 
serious  opposition  to  this  bill. 

aespccTiMO  the  minimizing  or  the  isstance  or  invaus  patents 
An  important  committee  working  In  collaboration  with  thU 
council,  of  which  committee  Mr.  Leonard  S  Lyon  Is  chairman  has 
made  various  recommendations  concerning  legislation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  minimizing  the  Ueuance  of  mvalld  patenu  and  for  bettering 
the  nature  of  the  patent  application  and  of  the  patent  Itself  ThU 
committee  U  still  continuing  it*  work,  but  one  of  Its  recommenda- 
tions ha*  already  been  finally  approved  by  the  council  This 
recommendation  U  that  the  law  should  be  amended  to  create  a 
proceeding  which  the  committee  describes  as  follows 

•Upon  final  allowance  of  the  claims,  the  application  shall  be 
published  prior  to  formal  allowance  of  the  application,  allowing  a 
limited   time  for  any   persons   interested   to  communicata   to  the 
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Patent  Office  any  prior  printed  publications  or  prior  patents  that 
they  deem  anticipatory.  It  would  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the 
examiner  to  reconsider  any  allowed  claims  in  the  light  of  any  pnor 
patents  or  printed  publications  so  commimlcated  and.  if  found  to 
warrant  the  rejection  of  any  claims,  to  result  In  a  new  action  with 
the  right  to  the  applicant  to  amend.  To  avoid  possible  abuse  of 
the  publication  of  the  allowed  claims.  It  Is  believed  that  any  new 
law  of  this  kind  should  provide  that  the  Issue  of  the  patent  should 
not  be  delaved  on  account  of  any  Interference  based  upon  an 
application  filed  after  the  publication  of  the  allowed  claims,  and 
that  no  public-use  proceeding  should  be  allowed  to  be  initiated 
after  the  publication  of  allowed  claims." 

By  direction  of  the  council.  Mr.  Lyon's  committee  Is  to  prepare 
a  sulUble  form  of  bill  to  cover  this  subject  matter. 

In  j)ast  years  there  have  been  various  proposals  for  opposition 
proceedings,  but  these  have  generally  been  open  to  criticisms  which 
the  ccimcll  tjelieves  are  mappllcable  to  the  procedure  above  out- 
lined. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  minimize  the  Issuance 
of  Invalid  patents,  by  enabling  the  public  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Patent  Office  to  earlier  patents  ami  publications  which  the 
examiner  may  have  overlooked,  or  iieen  unable  to  find  because  not 
available  to  him  In  his  search.  The  t>eneflt  to  the  public  of  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  worthless  patents  Is  obvious  Such  patents 
ccastltute  threats  which  are  embarrassing  and  costly  to  Industry 
and  which  are  Ukelv  to  result  In  unnecessary  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion Such  winnowing  out  of  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  is  equally 
beneficial  to  those  Inventors  and  patent  owners  who  are  seeking  and 
purchasing  patents  for  t>ona  fide  purjKJses.  Such  persons  do  not 
want  worthless  patents,  but  want  patents  to  which  arc  attached 
a  strong  presumption  of  validity. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  proposals  for  opposition  pro- 
ceedings which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  have  not  met 
general  acceptance  They  created  contests.  They  gave  opportunl-  ] 
ties  for  Industrial  concerns  to  delay  the  Issuance  of  a  patent  indefi- 
nitely, while  subjecting  an  applicant  for  patent,  including  those 
without  substantial  financial  resources,  to  the  expense  of  prolonged 
Inter  partes  proceedings,  to  meet  arguments  of  powerful  opponents. 
Many  of  these  proposals  gave  opportunities  for  opponents  to  take 
testimony  regarding  alleged  prior  and  published  uses.  Also,  such 
proposals  were  subject  to  the  objection  that  the  making  public  of 
the  application  would  Incite  others  to  file  new  applications  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  Institution  of  Interference  proceedings  And 
another  vital  objection  of  the  permitting  of  such  oppositions  is  that 
unscrupulous  persons  would  be  tempted  to  create  such  expenses  and 
delays  in  bad  faith. 

These  objections  to  opposition  proceedings  do  not  seem  applicable 
to  the  procedure  which  the  council  reconunends  The  Patent  Office 
cculd.  and  undoubtedly  would,  in  lU  rules  provide  that  the  examiner 
in  charge  of  the  application  would  not  be  Informed  concerning  the 
Identity  of  the  party  submitting  Information  of  prior  patents  and 
publications  nor  of  anjrthlng  argumentative  In  the  paper  submitted 
by  such  party  On  the  other  hand.  thU  procedure  would  effect  the 
most  important  purposes  that  could  be  effected  by  conventional 
opposition  proceedings,  because,  where  patenU  are  Invalid.  It  Is 
generally  because  of  patenU  or  publications  which  the  examiner 
had  not  noted. 

BESPCCTINO  PtOPOSALS  OP  OTHESS  TO  VOaSD  EE8TaiCTtON8  IN  PATENT 
UCSNSES.  AND  TO  LIMIT  KI0HT8  OF  PAtTMT  OWNHS  IN  BUTNO  rO« 
INPVtNOEMENT 

Recently  there  has  been  much  discussion  throughout  the  country 
regarding  s  report  of  the  Temporsry  National  Economic  Committee 
approving  certain  recommendation*  made  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  These,  speaking  generally,  propoee  to  make  It  Illegal  for 
patent  ownem  to  grant  licenses  having  restrictive  provUlons  relating 
to  price  geographical  location ,  quantity,  or  field  of  use  The  pro- 
posals also  include  provisions  to  limit  tbe  right  of  patent  owners 
with  respect  to  the  infringers  who  may  be  sued,  the  general  Idea 
being  that  where  possible  the  patent  owner  must  me  the  licensor. 
if  any  of  the  machines  or  devices  employed  by  the  infringer,  rather 
than  tbe  infringer  himself,  and  must  sue  the  manufacttirer  of  the 
device  rather  than  any  dealer  or  user  of  that  device 

This  mstter  was  referred  by  the  council  to  an  sble  committee,  of 
which  Mr  Robert  Cunhman  is  chairman,  and  the  council  has  had  the 
benefit  of  a  report  of  that  committee.  It  has  approved  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  committee  that  the  limitations  as  proposed  by 
tbe  Department  cf  Justice  should  not  be  enacted  into  law 

At  this  time  no  bills  have  been  Introduced  Into  Congress  relstln? 
to  these  recommendations,  snd  It  U  quite  possible  that  If  any  bllU 
are  introduced  later  they  will  reflect  much  modified  vlewpolnU  It 
seems  sufficient,  therefore  that  the  councU  advises  you  of  Its  oppo- 
sition in  principle  to  the  recommendations,  without  burdening  you 
With  a  statement  of  the  specific  reasons  which  has  led  It  to  thu 
conclusion 

BZSPECTINC    H     B.    8441 

The  council  has  given  preliminary  conslderstlon  to  H.  R  8441. 
which  was  recently  introduced  and  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Patenu  Committee  ThU  bill  applies  to  applications  for  patent  the 
same  rule  with  respect  to  recording  an  assignment  or  exclusive 
license  which  the  present  statute  spplles  to  Issued  patents  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  thU  bill  and  report  upon  It.  ths 
report  to  consider  possible  amendments  to  the  bill.  The  council  has 
approved  the  report  of  lis  committee  to  the  effect  that  the  enact- 
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ment  of  this  bill  should  be  recommended,  but  that  the  bill  should 
be  amended  to  substitute  the  words  "thirty  days"  for  the  words 
"three  months",  in  line  3  of  page  2  of  the  printed  bill. 

CONCLtXSION 

Various  other  proposals,  some  of  them  of  great  importance,  are 
now  being  studied  by  the  council  or  its  committees,  but  have  not 
been  finally  decided  by  the  ccvmcll.  Some  of  these  will  form  the 
t>a.sls  for  further  rejKJrts. 

Representatives  of  the  council  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  your 
committee  In  connection  with  any  hearing  concerning  the  recom- 
mendations made  herein  or  In  any  other  way. 
Respectfully, 

Richard  Etbe.  Chairman. 


The  N.  L.  R.  A.  Encourages  and  Upholds  Violence 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  18.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republic  Steel  Corpora- 
tion case,  decided  on  November  8,  1939,  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit,  and  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  when  it  denied  the  company's  petition 
for  writ  of  certiorari,  is  authority  for  the  doctrine  stated  in 
the  caption  to  these  remarks  and  in  the  editorial  which 
follows. 

That  editorial  is  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  April  9, 
1940.  and  reads: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  April  9.  1940) 

A  LABOR  LAW   THAT  tn»HOLDS  VIOLENCI 

In  accordance  with  Its  custom,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
gives  no  reasons  for  Its  refusal  to  review  the  National  Labor  Board's 
order  directing  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation  to  reinstate  5,000 
employee*  who  participated  In  the  notorious  1937  strike. 

The  effect  Is  to  leave  standing  the  decision  by  the  Federal  circuit 
court  In  Philadelphia  laat  November  upholding  the  order  for  re- 
instatement, with  back   pay  estimated  at  several  million  dollar*. 

The  Labor  Board  had  held  that  such  violence  as  waa  perpetrated 
by  the  strikers  constituted  no  reason  for  refusing  to  restore  their 
Jobs  and  compensate  them  for  time  lost  on  account  of  their  own 
actions. 

It  also  held  that  the  steel  company's  "unfair  labor  practice*" 
were  responsible  for  the  strike,  a  contention  that  was  susuined  by 
the  circuit  court. 

The  lower  court  made  an  exception  In  the  case  of  40  strikers  who 
were  convicted  of  carrying  explosives,  damaging  property,  or  inter- 
fering with  the  malls. 

That  court  also  agreed  that  major  crimes,  "such  as  awault  and 
battery,  destrurtlon  of  property,  or  the  carrying  of  weapons  or 
explosives"  w^re  sufBclent  bars  to  reemployment.  It  did  not  con- 
sider "mere  fl«t  flghu  and  minor  scraps  along  picket  llx>es"  In  thl» 
category. 

This  opinion  was  exceedingly  puzzling  to  the  man  In  tbe  ftreet. 
For  flst  ftghu  are  breaches  of  the  peace,  punishable  by  law  and 
frequently  leading  to  seiiotis  disturbances  in  industrial  disputes. 

Tbe  Lat>or  Board.  In  extenuation  of  lU  stand,  remarked  that  th» 
sets  complained  of  were  committed  by  strikers  "in  the  bemt  and 
turmoil  of  bitter  Industrial  strife."  Violence  1*  not  commonlj 
committed  In  a  mood  of  cool  and  Judicious  calm. 

Tbe  circuit  court  threw  the  responsibility  for  Its  decision  on  th« 
Wagner  Act  when  It  said:  '"Violence  of  thla  nature,  however  mucb 
It  Is  to  be  regretted,  must  have  been  In  the  contemplation  of  Con- 
gress when  it  provided  that  nothing  In  the  act  should  be  construed 
to  interfere  with  or  Impede  or  diminish  In  any  way  tbe  right  to 

Then  the  thing  to  do  with  a  law  which,  according  to  this  deci- 
sion, expressly  upholds  and  condones  violence  in  labor  dispute*.  1» 
to  scrap  It  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  courts  have  no  option  except  to  interpret  the  law  as  they 
see  It  But  It  is  dUBcult  to  l>elleve  that  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  voted  for  the  Wagner  Act  Intended  to  sanction  the 
use  of  violence  In  strikes. 

Certainly  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  took  a  different  view 
In  the  Pansteel  case  when.  In  outlawing  the  sit-down  strike.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  declared:  The  employees  had  the  right  to  strike, 
but  they  had  no  license  to  commit  acts  of  violence  or  to  seize  their 
employer's  plant.    To  Justify  such  conduct  t>ecause  of  the  existence 
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of  a  Ubcr  dispute  or  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  would  be  to  put  a 
prvmium  on  resort  to  force.  Instead  of  to  legal  remcdlee,  and  to 
subvert  the  principles  of  law  and  order  which  Ue  at  the  foundations 
of  society  " 

In  the  Bepublic  Steel  case,  now  apparently  dosed  so  far  as  the 
courts  are  concerned,  the  circuit  court  rules  that  the  strike  could 
not  be  clasilfled  as  of  the  sit-down  variety  and  therefore  did  not 
come  within  the  Fansteel  case  decision. 

Among  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Warner  Act  is  one  which 
would  prohibit  the  Labor  Board  from  reinstating  an  employee  in  his 
Job  after  he  had  engaged  In  violence  or  participated  In  seizing  or 
destro>nng  property  of  his  employer. 

Senator  WACMxa.  author  of  the  act.  is  up  in  arms  against  this  Just 
provision.  He  declares  that  it  would  forever  tjar  a  man  from  em- 
ployment "because  of  a  nunor  scuffle  In  a  picket  line  " 

This  is  ridiculous  on  Its  face.  All  employers  would  continue  to 
hire  or  rehire  whom  they  chose.  But  the  Labor  Board  would  not 
be  permitted  to  force  an  employer  to  take  back  a  former  worker 
who  has  been  proved  guilty  of  violence  or  sabotage. 

Any  law  which  confers  such  autocratic  powers  on  a  board  of  three 
men.  or  on  any  agency,  calls  for  a  thorough  overhauling. 

It's  small  wonder  that  a  law  so  designedly  onensided  should  be 
Judicially  Interpreted  as  countenancing  violence  and  even  reward- 
ing those  engaging  in  such  conduct,  a  law  which  lists  unfair  prac- 
tices by. employers  but  none  by  employees. 

Opponents  of  any  sweeping  revision  that  would  remove  this  law's 
most  serious  injustices  are  now  resorting  to  desperate  legislative 
tricks  to  prevent  wholesome  action. 

The  circuit  court  decision,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  now 
declined  to  review,  has  made  the  responsibility  of  Congress  doubly 
plain. 

If  Congress  did  not  intenc.  to  condone  and  encourage  violence  In 
sUlkes.  let  it  hasten  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  law  plain  beyond 
mistake. 

It  will  have  to  adopt  more  than  one  sorely  needed  amendment. 
But  the  first  should  definitely  outlaw  all  violence  In  industrial  dis- 
putes and  require  that  employees  as  well  as  employers  come  before 
the  Labor  Board  and  the  courts  with  clean  hands. 


Capitalism 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10,1940 


ARTICUB  BY  DR    JOHN  BABB 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RzcoftD,  I  include  the  following  article  by  Dr. 
John  Barr: 

CAPrrALISM 

(By  Dr.  John  Barr) 

Capitalism  Is  our  system  of  doing  business.  In  its  pvirlty  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  theories  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of 
man  It  is  a  foolproof,  self-regtilatlng  system  In  which  the  Indi- 
vidual while  doing  the  best  thing  for  himself  also  does  the  best 
for  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  also  known  as  laissez-faire  capitalism, 
lalsses  falre  t>eing  French  for  "do  as  you  please"  and  meaning 
that  the  btislnessnuin  n»y  do  as  he  pleases  without  Ckivemment 
interference.  Laissez  faire  believes  that  the  rightful  functions  of 
government  are  very  simple.  They  consist  only  of  providing  for 
the  national  defense  against  an  external  enemy,  of  maintaining 
order  within  the  country,  and  In  setting  up  a  system  of  courts 
wherein  clUaens  can  arbitrate  their  own  civil  disputes. 

Capitalism  derives  Its  name  from  capital  and  capital  Is  some- 
thing that  has  been  saved.  Kconomlsts  tell  us  that  there  are 
three  Instruments  of  production:  I>and.  capital,  and  labor.  In 
the  beginning  there  was  no  capital,  only  land  and  labor.  Capital 
can  be  considered,  therefore,  as  saved  labor.  There  was  no  cap- 
ital so  long  as  men  currently  consiuned  all  that  they  caught  or 
produced.  But  when  some  early  man  postponed  the  Immediate 
satisfaction  of  some  want  and  took  time  off  to  fashion  the  simplest 
tool  or  weapon,  he  created  the  first  capital  goods.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  enormous  amoiuit  of  capital  goods  that  we  have 
today  Is  one  main  reason  why  the  average  man  has  so  many  more 
things  than  he  bad  In  the  past.  His  standard  of  living  has  been 
raised  and  it  is  largely  a  result  of  hU  own  saving  and  the  saving 
of  his  ancestors.  It  has  all  come  through  the  deferring  of  imme- 
diate satisfaction  in  the  hope  of  greater  satisfaction  in  the  future. 
We  have  piuttiof  ri  perhaps,  from  the  first  fish  net.  the  result  of 
a  few  hours  of  labor  by  one  man.  to  the  Innumerable  and  gigantic 
machines  of  tha  present  time.    We  glory  and  may  well  glory  in 


such  progress.  We  have  passed  from  the  time  that  men  had  a 
desperate  strugg'.e  to  produce  the  bare  necessities  of  life  to  the 
time  when  by  a  proper  utilization  of  all  this  machinery  we  could 
produce  comparative  abundance  for  ail  with  many  fewer  hours  of 
labor.  It  Is  a  great  achievement,  but  the  question  remains,  as 
In  the  consideration  of  all  Jobs  well  done,  could  we  have  done  still 
better. 

The  smooth  and  successful  working  of  capitalism  was  predicated 
upon  two  assumptions  and  qualified  by  the  statement  that  It  would 
work  in  the  long  run.  The  first  of  these  assumptions  was  complete 
freedom  of  competition  and  the  second  was  that  investment  would 
always  equal  savings 

In  a  state  of  completely  free  competition  no  huge  fortunes  would 
ever  be  acquired.  There  would,  of  course,  be  differences  of  in- 
come, but  these  would  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits  by  the  fact 
that  If  any  man  or  company  was  making  too  much  money  in  any 
location  or  particular  Industry,  others  would  soon  come  in  and 
divide  the  field. 

In  this  country  we  have  never  had  completely  free  competition 
as  our  very  first  Congress  adopted  a  system  of  Import  tariffs.  The 
cotton  and  tobacco  farmers  of  the  South  were  exporting  a  large 
part  of  their  crops  where  they  were  sold  on  a  free  world  market, 
but  were  forced  to  buy  their  supplies  in  a  protected  market  Gov- 
ernment had  stepped  In  and  the  system  of  laissez  faire  found  Itself 
impaired  to  some  extent. 

It  was  also  assumed  that  the  worklngman  was  free  to  work  or 
not  as  the  wages  offered  by  employers  were  or  were  not  satisfactory. 
This  is  manifestly  untrue,  as  the  workman  and  his  family  can 
starve  to  death  in  30  days  if  without  funds,  whereas  the  employer 
with  some  wealth  to  support  him  can  always  outwait  the  employee. 

In  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ISOO's,  a  great  many  children 
of  5  years  of  age  and  upward  were  employed  In  the  textile  mills  and 
were  worked  eis  much  as  16  hours  a  day.  They  were  collected  from 
the  countryside  and  kept  in  barracks  (sometimes  under  lock  and 
key)  near  the  factories.  In  1819  a  reform  law  was  enacted  which 
prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  9  years  old.  Those 
under  16  were  not  to  be  worked  over  13  hotirs  a  day.  they  were 
to  be  given  time  off  for  their  meals,  and  their  t>arracks  were  to  be 
whitewashed  twice  a  year.  Those  who  opposed  this  measure  de- 
nounced it  as  rank  socialism  and  said  that  the  Oovcmment  was 
Interfering  with  business. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  country  it  was  unlawful  for  as  many  as 
two  men  to  approach  the  t>OKs  together  and  a«k  for  a  ralF«.  Free 
competition  has  never  existed,  and  pure  capitalism,  like  Christianity, 
has  never  been  tried.  At  the  present  time  oiu*  giant  corporations 
are  to  a  great  extent  monopolistic.  While  written  agreements  do 
not  exist  amongst  them,  in  those  indtistrles  dominated  by  a  few 
large  companies  the  leader  sets  the  price  of  the  product  and  the 
others  follow. 

If  investment  equals  savings.  It  means  that  the  entire  national 
income  is  respent  almost  immediately — either  spent  for  consumption 
gtxxls  or  invested  in  capital  goods.  Economists  say  that  supply 
creates  demand — that  when  a  certain  amount  of  goods  is  produced, 
enough  money  is  paid  out  In  wages,  rent,  interest,  and  profits  to  buy 
the  goods.  If  this  actually  happens,  an  equal  amount  of  goods 
can  again  be  produced  and  the  procei>8  goes  on  and  on  ad  Infinitum. 
What  does  actually  happen? 

The  absence  of  free  competition  has  permitted  some  men  to  have 
incomes  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  was  contemplated  and  thereby 
accumulate  huge  fortunes  It  was  also  assumed  that  the  Interest 
rate  wotild  serve  as  a  stabilizing  mechanism  and  automatically 
regtilate  the  amount  of  money  saved  or,  which  Is  the  same  thing, 
the  formation  of  capital.  When  opportunities  for  investment  were 
great,  such  as  in  the  development  cf  new  inventions  or  of  newly 
discovered  natural  resources,  businessmen  would  offer  higher  rates 
for  the  use  of  money  and  people  would  be  Induced  to  forego  the 
satisfaction  of  immediate  wants  and  save  the  money.  When  such 
opportunities  did  not  appear,  there  would  be  leas  demand  for  money, 
interest  rates  wotild  fall,  and  some  of  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  saved  would  be  spent  on  consumption  goods. 
The  perfect  working  of  this  simple  process  would  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  any  idle  money;  all  income  would  either  be  spent 
for  goods  to  be  consumed  or  invested  In  production  goods. 

But  the  process  is  not  so  simple.  Much  of  our  income  now 
makes  its  flxst  api>earance  as  the  earnings  of  corporations.  The 
corp>oratlons  do  not  pay  all  the  earnings  out  to  their  stockholders. 
If  it  seems  wise  to  the  directors,  they  expand  the  business,  invest- 
ing much  of  the  earnings  in  buildings  and  equipment.  If  such  op- 
portunity is  not  present,  they  still  withhold  a  large  part  of  the  earn- 
ings, saying  that  they  may  need  them  in  the  future  to  maintain  the 
payment  of  wages  and  dividends  in  hard  times  and  thus  cushion 
the  downward  trend.  What  does  this  mean?  If  the  earnings  are 
held  as  cash,  so  that  they  may  be  immediately  available,  the  money 
is  withheld  from  the  business  stream,  the  principle  that  it  must  be 
spent  is  violated,  and  disaster  is  invited. 

It  seems  necessary  at  this  point  to  consider  the  distribution  of 
Income.  In  1929,  the  most  prosperous  year  we  ever  had.  the 
national  Income  was  $81,000,000,000.  It  was  so  divided  that 
$54,000,000,000  went  to  one-third  of  the  people  and  $27,000,000,000 
went  to  the  remaining  two-thirds.  The  people  in  the  first  group 
had  on  an  average  four  times  as  much  as  those  in  the  second 
group,  and  if  we  had  taken  the  upper  and  lower  tenths  of  the 
population,  the  divergence  would  have  t>een  many  times  as  great. 
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The  people  In  the  tipper  third  an  had  over  $200  per  month  per 
family,  and  independent  investigators  tell  us  that  families  with 
less  than  $200  per  month  save  Uttle  If  any  money.  The  larger  the 
Individual  Income,  the  larger  the  projjortlon  of  it  that  Is  saved. 
Pamlllea  having  larger  incomes  than  they  care  to  spend  on  their 
living  save  the  balance  and  save  It  without  deferring  any  satis- 
factions and  without  paying  any  attention  to  what  the  interest  rate 
may  be.  If  then  there  should  be  a  let-down  in  the  c^portunlties 
for  investment,  idle  money  will  accumulate.  Again  part  of  the 
annual  income  Is  not  being  spent,  and  we  are  sure  to  have  a  reces- 
sion In  business. 

There  are  in  the  United  SUtes  in  the  spring  of  1940  about  ten 
billions  of  idle  dollars.  This  is  roughly  estimated  as  follows:  There 
are  six  billions  of  excess  bank  reserves,  the  required  reserves  are 
nearly  double  or  three  billions  more  than  was  looked  upon  as 
necessary  before  1938.  and  we  also  have  at  least  three  bUUons  more 
dollars  in  circulation  than  we  had  In  1929  when  we  were  doing  con- 
siderably more  business.  This  adds  up  to  twelve  billions,  but  some 
of  them  are  probably  overlapping.  This  is  money  that  has  been 
saved  but  not  Invested. 

The  Increa.'^  In  the  national  debt  since  1933  has  been  about 
$22,000,000,000.  but  President  Roosevelt  says  that  $14,000,000,000 
have  gone  into  recoverable  loans  and  investments  and  durable  im- 
provements. That  leaves  $8,000,000,000  that  have  gone  into  direct 
relief.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  eight  billion  Idle 
dollars  in  the  country  at  the  present  time.  Had  the«e  idle  dollars 
been  at  once  returned  to  the  business  stream  Instead  of  being 
allowed  to  accumulate,  the  others  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
It  is  apparent  that  capitalism  has  not  worked  according  to  the 
two  assumptions:  there  has  not  been  free  competition  and  the 
interest  rate  has  not  been  a  stobillzlng  mechanism. 

As  to  working  in  the  long  run,  the  coimtry  has  had  many  de- 
pressions and  has  in  the  past  recovered  from  fnem  all  and  gone  on 
to  bigger  and  better  things.  Our  present-day  apologists  for  capi- 
talism are  prone  to  either  completely  Ignore  or  at  least  to  greatly 
minimize  the  effect  of  these  depressions.  These  men  overlook  the 
misery  that  has  come  to  millicns  of  other  individuals  and  they  tell 
us  either  that  nothing  can  be  done  or  that  they  prefer  the  state  of 
depression  to  having  the  Government  become  paternalistic. 

The  key  to  the  situation  seems  to  be  that  opportunities  for  In- 
vestment are  not  constant;  they  come  and  go  in  waves.  The  early 
writers  recognized  this  when  they  depended  upon  the  rate  of  inter- 
est to  act  as  a  regulator,  but  the  rate  of  interest  is  powerless  and 
there  is  nothing  to  take  Its  place — ^nothing  except  the  Federal 
Government 

In  ordinarily  pood  times  many  of  our  workers  are  employed  in 
the  heavy  or  capital  goods  industries;  that  Is,  In  the  Investment 
Industries.  As  the  wave  of  great  opporttmity  for  investment  re- 
cedes some  of  these  men  lose  their  Jobs.  If  they  could  t>e  Im- 
mediately reemployed  on  public  works,  there  would  t>e  no  depres- 
sion. This  is  where  the  Federal  Government,  as  t)elng  the  only 
agency  that  is  big  enough,  must  cotne  in  and  play  the  role  of 
regulator.  It  can  by  its  p>ower  of  taxation  take  the  money  that  la 
being  saved  but  not  Invested  In  private  Industry  and  distribute  it 
so  that  consumption  will  be  Increased,  by  investing  It,  not  in  the 
things  in  which  private  Industry  wotild  ordinarily  invest  it.  but 
in  other  things  which  are  Just  as  necsssary  and  Just  as  desirable 
to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  general  goal  to  which  Government  should  work  is  a  healthy, 
husky,  intelligent,  educated,  honest,  and  prosperous  citizenry. 
Viewed  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense,  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable.  To  accomplish  this,  more  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  social  sciences.  Private  investment  goes  into  the 
production  of  goods:  Government  Investment  may  go  into  health, 
education,  and  security.  Money  may  be  spent  on  sanitation,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  recreation  centers,  health  Insurance,  unemployment 
insurance,  and  old-age  pensions.  All  these  things  are  Just  as 
wealth-producing;  they  produce  Just  as  much  satisfaction  as  fac- 
tories, farms,  and  mines.  The  time  is  past  when  we  must  worry 
about  the  ability  to  produce  sufficient  food  and  clothing.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  our  families  still  do  not  have 
a  decent  amount  of  them.  A  taxation  policy  of  the  Government 
which  would  Insure  that  no  idle  money  would  accumulate  would 
also  provide  more  goods  for  our  lowest-income  groups.  All  money 
spent  upon  the  above-mentioned  services  would  create  a  market 
for  the  products  of  private  industry. 

The  private  capitalist  does  not  simply  believe  In  many  factorlM. 
He  does  not  believe  that  our  wealth  should  be  In  our  homes,  but 
has  an  Insatiable  desire  for  more  and  more  factories.  He  would 
cover  the  country  with  factories  so  that  at  some  Indefinite  time 
In  the  always-coming  future  we  should  have  an  enormous  produc- 
tive capacity  that  cotild  turn  out  goods  for  the  benefit  of  nil 
the  people.  Of  course,  when  money  Is  saved  and  spent  in  building 
factories  most  of  It  becomes  avaUable  for  the  purchase  of  the 
products  of  the  factories.  But  let's  foUow  this  process  of  saving 
and  Investing  to  its  ultimate  concltislon.  Suppose  we  all  decided 
to  save  Jtist  as  large  a  part  of  our  income  as  we  possibly  cotild. 
We  could  live  on  bread  and  water,  wear  the  cheapest  sort  of 
clothing  live  In  Ehacks.  never  take  a  drinlt.  smoke  a  cigarette, 
buy  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  or  go  to  a  movie.  We  could  stUl  exist 
and  btilld  factories,  and  as  money  came  back  to  us,  we  could  save 
it  again  and  build  more  factories.  But  would  we?  There  would 
be  so  little  demand  for  the  product  of  these  factories  that  we 
would  see  them  standing  idle  and  wotild  soon  sicken  of  the 
program. 


This  reduces  the  picture  to  an  absurdity.  It  has  shown  that 
we  can  progress  too  fast.  But  there  does  seem  to  be  somewhere 
a  rate  of  saving  that  can  be  constantly  maintained.  Carl  Snyder 
has  written  that  his  investigations  lead  him  to  believe  that  the 
American  people  for  the  last  150  years  have  saved  on  the  average 
about  6S  percent  of  the  national  Income.  Mr.  Snyder  also  beUeves 
that  this  saving  has  been  remarkably  constant  from  year  to  year. 
But  his  contention  that  our  progress  has  been  made  at  a  constant 
rate  is  contradicted  by  the  findings  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
which  says  that  for  several  years  during  the  1920  s  we  saved  around 
20  percent  of  the  national  income. 

We  all  believe  in  progress,  but  It  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
to  progress  faster  than  at  some  small  but  as  yet  undetermined 
rate.  When  we  exceed  that  rate  for  a  time,  we  Invariably  fall  Into 
a  decline.  Otir  progress  so  far  has  been  by  a  series  of  booms  and 
depressions.  To  the  great  majority  of  our  people  who  feel  the 
tremendous  Impact  of  the  depressions,  their  elimination,  or  at 
least  the  easing  of  the  impact,  is  of  vital  importance. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  publishes  a  chart  showing  the  produc- 
tion of  durable  and  nondurable  goods  from  the  beginning  of  1919 
up  to  date.  A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  Just  previous 
to  the  beginning  of  our  three  last  major  depressions,  in  1920,  1929, 
and  1937,  the  dtirable-goods  line  rose  to  meet  the  non-durable- 
goods  line.  This  same  condition  presented  Itself  in  December  of 
1939,  and  again  total  production  turned  sharply  downward,  and  we 
entered  a  period  of  business  recession. 

For  the  last  20  years  the  production  of  durable  goods  as  plotted 
on  the  chart  has  averaged  73  percent  of  nondurable  goods,  and 
for  the  period  of  prosperity  from  1922  to  1929  the  lines  are  roughly 
parallel,  with  durable  goods  averaging  about  85  percent  of  non- 
durables.  This  should  be  some  Indication  cf  the  rate  of  saving 
which  can  be  constantly  maintained  under  a  system  in  which  sav- 
ings go  primarily  into  industry.  Most  financial  vrr.ters,  in  consid- 
ering the  statistics  of  production,  ment.on  only  the  total  volume 
of  goods  produced,  completely  overlooking  the  vital  Importance  of 
the  relationship  between  the  two  types  of  goods. 

Again  If  we  look  at  the  chart  for  the  past  6  years,  we  will  find 
several  periods  of  very  steep  advances  In  the  production  of  durable 
goods.  But  all  of  these  periods  were  cf  short  duration,  none  of 
them  lasting  for  more  than  7  months,  another  proof  that  a  high 
rate  of  investment  in  industry  cannot  be  maintained. 

We  may  reach  the  same  conclusion  by  an  examination  of  this 
rapidity  of  investment  from  an  entirely  different  angle.  Let  us 
consider  technological  Improvement  accompanied  as  it  is  by  tech- 
nological unempioj-ment.  Such  improvement  Is  the  building  of 
more  and  better  machines,  the  Invention  of  new  machines  or  the 
discovery  of  new  processes  by  which  goods  can  be  produced  with 
less  human  labor.  As  these  new  machines  and  processes  come 
into  use.  men  lose  their  Jobs.  Since  1924  a  new  method  of  rolling 
thin  sheets  of  steel  has  been  developed.  Many  new  machines  have 
been  Installed  for  this  purpose,  and  thovisands  of  laboring  men 
have  been  displaced.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  more  machines  w« 
have  the  easier  it  will  be  to  produce  a  given  volume  of  goods,  and 
it  has  always  been  claimed  that  the  men  would  find  work  In  other 
lines  or  perhaps  In  producing  mire  of  the  same  kind  of  goods. 
This  has  In  the  past  been  true,  but  it  takes  time.  The  men  can- 
not find  other  work  Immediately,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  quickly  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  This  new 
process  of  rolling  steel  is  progress,  but  again  we  find  that  if  the 
rate  of  change  is  fast  it  will  also  be  painftil. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  which  bears  upon  this  rate 
of  investment.  Whenever  we  build  new  factories,  we  more  or  less 
displace  and  destroy  the  value  of  the  older  ones.  If  we  go  so 
fast  that  the  older  ones  are  still  quite  useful,  the  losses  will 
largely  offset  the  gains. 

Up  vmtil  the  collapse  in  1929,  mcst  of  our  Investments  had  been 
made  in  Industry.  When  a  man  buys  insurance,  he  saves  money 
and  Invests  it  in  security;  but  the  private  Insurance  companies 
take  the  money  and  in  their  turn  Invest  it  in  Industry.  Whenever 
an  Investment  Is  made  in  Industry,  it  sets  up  a  debt.  If  an  en- 
tirely new  debt  is  created,  the  Investor's  money  goes  into  produc- 
tion, It  Is  returned  directly  to  the  business  stream  and  is  not 
hoarded.  But  investors  very  often  buy  old  debts;  that  is,  they  may 
buy  already  existing  bonds  or  shares  of  stock.  In  that  case  th« 
money  does  not  necessarily  go  Into  pnxluctlon,  but  the  responsi- 
bility of  putting  it  into  production  rests  upon  the  man  who  sold 
the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  and  now  holds  the 
cash. 

Government  can,  however,  through  iia  power  of  taxation  Invrat 
without  setting  up  a  debt,  and  by  investing  In  other  things  than 
Industry  enable  vis  to  save  more  money  without  throwing  the 
burden  of  rapid  change  upon  industry. 

Consider  old-age  pensions.  If  a  man  during  his  active  years 
virlshes  to  provide  for  his  old  age,  he  will  save  money  and  buy,  we 
will  say.  an  annuity.  Suppose  the  Government  taxed  the  active 
generation  and  paid  the  annuities  to  the  aged.  If  it  based  its 
taxation  on  ability  to  pay,  it  wotild  largely  decrease  the  possibility 
of  Idle  money  piling  up,  and  It  would  not  set  up  a  debt  upon  which 
Interest  must  be  paid,  although  It  would  obligate  Itself  to  continue 
the  system. 

But  old-age  pensions  would  be  relatively  constant.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  make  them  flexible  so  as  to  take  up  the 
slack  of  a  decline  in  opportunities  to  invest  in  industry. 

Now  consider  unemployment  insurance.  If  men  who  lost  their 
jobs  either  from  the  advent  of  new  labor-saving  machines  or  from 
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•ny  n?r«>«slm  In  business  activity  were  at  once  paid  a  part  of  their 
usual  earnings,  they  would  still  retain  a  part  of  their  purchaeing 
power  and  the  recession  would  be  cushioned.  This  process  would 
bo  neiible  and  uould  work  automatically,  but.  due  to  the  temp- 
tat'on  to  maMr.jfer.  the  men  coxild  not  be  paid  their  full  wages. 
This  would  still  leavs  an  amount  of  pvircbasing  power  to  be  made 
up  In  some  other  way.  A  prearranged  program  of  public  works, 
ready  to  be  set  In  motion  by  the  Government  whenever  the  necessity 
aro»e.  would  take  care  of  that. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  whenever  the  national  Income  shows 
signs  of  declining  by  an  appreciable  amount  the  Oovemment  get 
busy  at  once.  Oovemment  cannot  Increase  biistness  by  taking  In 
taxe««  money  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  anyway.  It  can  effcc- 
th-ely  prime  the  p\imp  only  by  taking  the  money  that  wotild 
othc.-wtse  be  hoarded  or  by  deficit  spending. 

The  experience  of  the  last  10  years  has  shown  us  that  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  balance  the  Budget  for  each  calendar  year. 
We  can  safely  overspend  for  a  limited  period  If  the  process  were 
started  soon  enough,  it  would  never  be  necessary  to  go  very  far. 
Our  bli?  mistake  was  In  letting  the  national  Income  decline  so 
far  bt'fore  taking  vigorous  steps  to  counteract  It.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  the  difference  between  good  times  and  bad  times  was 
only  10  percent,  but  the  national  Inccme  declined  50  percent  from 
19'.^9  to  1932  It  Is  the  effort  to  regain  that  $40,000,000,000  that 
6c>ems  to  b©  the  superhuman  task.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  a 
car  in  motion  than  it  is  to  start  it  or  accelerate  the  pace. 


Amazing  Story  of  Treason  That  Opened  Norway  to 

Germans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  PHIL  FERGUSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY   LELAND  STOWE 


Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  by  Leland 
Stowe,  showing  what  actually  happened  in  Norway,  should 
shock  this  Nation  out  of  its  feeling  of  smug  security.  Oslo 
fell  because  of  intrigue  boring  from  within.  This  should 
make  every  American  citizen  realize  what  can  happen  in 
every  country  in  North  and  South  America.  We  cannot 
depend  on  our  Regular  Army  and  Navy  alone.  Every  citi- 
aen  must  realize  that  in  the  world  of  dictators  we  will  have 
to  defend  this  democracy  of  ours — build  a  Navy,  equip  the 
Army,  have  the  greatest  air  force  in  the  world,  but  most  of 
all.  we  must  train  our  citizens  to  protect  this  great  country 
ot  ours. 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  military  training,  but  we  can 
train  our  men  the  American  way.  Every  young  man  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  learn  to  shoot  a  rifle.  This  could  be 
done  purely  on  a  voluntary  basis,  without  other  military 
training.  C.  C.  C.  boys  and  R.  O.  T.  C.  schools  should  have 
this  training  In  the  use  of  arms.  The  citizens  of  this 
Nation  should  be  ready  to  defend  this  country  when  and 
If  we  are  invaded. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Waahington  Evening  Star  of  April  15.  IMO] 

Amazikc  Sto«t  of  TkXASON  That  OrtrtrKD  Norway  to  Oekmans — 
Naval  GtiNS  Sptkkd.  Mikis  Disconxkted.  Rzpoma  I>BCLAaEs — 
Vast  Pixjt  Lrr  OiaucANs  Wauc  in  WrrHoirr  Rtsistanck.  Ht  Sats 

(By  Leland  Stowe) 

Stockholji.  AprU  15. — For  the  first  time  the  story  behind  Ger- 
many'? paralyzing  la-hour  conquest  of  vital  Norwegian  ports  on 
Tuesday.  AprU  9,  can  be  told.  Between  midnight  and  noon  on  the 
bewUderlng  day.  Norway's  capital,  aU  her  principal  seaports,  and 
her  most  strategic  coastal  defenses  tell  into  German  hands  like  an 
overripe  plum. 

Norwegian  people  were  stunned  as  the  Belgian  people  nnist  have 
been  stxinned  In  1914.  and  most  of  them  still  have  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  how  tlila  Incomprehensible  tragedy  could  have  hap- 
pened. 

I  spent  these  hours  In  Oslo,  together  with  the  only  other  Ameri- 
can newspapermen  who  were  on  the  spot — Warren  Irvln.  of  National 
Broadn>«tlng  Co..  aod  JWmund  Stevens,  of  Uxe  Clulstl&n  Science 


Monitor — and  we  ourselves  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  our 
own  eyes. 

But  I  had  to  remain  in  Oslo  through  4  days  of  German  occupa- 
tion to  learn  how  this  miracle  of  lightning  naval  and  military 
occupation  was  made  possible.  Then  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
ears.  After  that,  with  the  last  train  connections  to  Sweden  severed. 
Irvln  and  myself  decided  to  try  somehow  to  get  across  the  border. 
It  was  the  only  possible  way  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  most 
astonishing  thing  that  has  happened  since  the  second  World  War 
began. 

PORTS    SnZED   BT   CICANTIC    CONSPTBACT 

Norway's  capital  and  great  seaports  were  not  captured  by  armed 
force.  They  were  seized  with  unparalleled  speed  by  means  of  a 
gigantic  conspiracy  which  must  undoubtedly  rank  among  the 
most  audacious,  most  p>erfectly  oUed  political  plots  of  the  past 
century. 

By  bribery  and  extraordinary  Inflltratlon  on  the  part  of  Nazi 
agents  and  by  treason  on  the  part  of  a  few  highly  placed  Norwegian 
civilian  and  defense  oCaclals.  the  German  dictatorship  buUt  a 
Trojan  horse  inside  of  Norway.  Then,  when  the  hour  struck,  the 
German  plotters  spiked  the  guns  of  most  of  the  Norwegian  Navy 
and  reduced  its  formidable  fortresses  to  impotence. 

Absolute  control  of  only  a  handful  of  key  men  in  administrative 
positions  and  the  Navy  was  necessary  to  turn  the  trick  and  every- 
thing had  been  faultlessly  prepared.  The  conspiracy  was  about  90 
percent  according  to  schedule.  Only  In  two  or  three  places  was 
It  marred  by  unexpected  hitches,  but  Norway's  sea  gates  were  al- 
ready wide  ojjen. 

For  the  success  of  the  German  plan,  the  capture  of  three  key 
cities  was  essential,  these  being  Oslo.  Bergen,  and  Narvik.  It  is 
known  that  Narvik  was  betrayed  to  the  Germans  by  its  command- 
ing officer.  How  Bergens  harbor  defenses  were  taken  remains  a 
mystery,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  But  most  Important  of  all  to  the 
Nazi  plot  was  the  immediate  domination  of  Oslo  Fjord  with  its 
mighty  fortresses  and  the  forcing  of  Its  virtually  impregnable 
narrows  at  Drobak.  together  with  the  seizure  of  the  great  Norwegian 
naval  base  at  Hcrten. 

Only  in  this  manner  could  the  Germans  penetrate  to  Oslo  and 
deliver  aa  almost  irreparable  blow  to  Norway's  parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment. To  seize  all  of  Oslo  Fjord  and  force  its  narrows  would 
have  appeared  Impossible  to  any  foreign  government  except  the 
Nazi  dictatorship,  but.  by  methods  even  more  astonishingly  effl- 
clent  than  those  which  It  xised  against  Austria  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  inconceivable  was  accomplished.  Until  now.  I  believe, 
the  outside  world  has  had  to  guess  how  It  was  done. 

GERMANS    SAILED    NIGHT   OT    APRn.    4 

To  understand  the  conspiracy's  sccpe  one  must  go  back  sonw- 
where  near  the  chmax  of  the  plot.  In  Oslo  I  learned,  on  the 
most  reliable  authority,  that  Germany's  sea  forces  and  troop 
1  ships  sailed  from  German  ports  for  their  Norwegian  adventure 
j  during  the  night  of  Thur«lay,  April  4 — 3  full  days  before  the 
'  British  mined  the  upper  Norwegian  coast  between  Bergen  and 
j  Narvik.  I  also  was  informed  with  impressive  assurance  that  the 
I  German  Army  chiefs  strongly  opposed  Fuehrer  Adolf  Hitler  on  the 
plan  to  Invade  Norway  because  they  insisted  that  communication 
lines  for  an  army  of  occupation  in  Norway  would  be  most  dan- 
gerously limited  and  e.xpcsed.  Nazi  radical  leaders  supported  Der 
Fuehrer  and  the  decision  was  taken  against  the  regular  army 
chiefs'  counsels. 

On  Friday  night.  April  5.  while  the  German  fleet  and  trans- 
ports already  were  streaming  toward  Norway,  an  event  of  enor- 
mous historical  Importance  occurred  In  Oslo  and.  until  now,  has 
probably  never  been  reported.  The  German  Legation  held  a  soiree 
to  which  It  Invited  200  persons  representing  Norway's  influential 
personalities.  All  the  members  of  the  government  were  Invited,  as 
I  well  as  many  officers  of  the  defense  forces,  leading  bankers,  ship- 
ping executive!?,  and  industrialists.  The  Invitation  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  the  soiree  by  reading.  "White  ties,  uniforms, 
and  decorations." 

Despite  the  great  formality  Im.posed.  It  was  no  cfflclal  dinner. 
Norway's  elite  had  been  invited  to  see  an  "unusually  Interesting 
film."  It  proved  to  be  the  motion  picture  "Baptism  of  Fire."  de- 
picting In  the  most  graphic  details  Germany's  aerial  destruction  In 
Poland.  For  more  than  an  hour  the  distinguished  Norwegian 
audience  sat  In  ley  silence,  gripped  by  the  horror  of  many  of'  the 
scenes.  Afterward  the  German  Minister  explained  that  the  flhn 
was  not  a  war,  but  a  peace,  film,  since  It  showed  what  nations 
which  elected  peace  would  save  their  people  from  suffering.  The 
Norwegians  left  the  German  Legation  that  night  filled  with  gloomy 
ominous  thoughts. 

QCTSLING    RETURNn)    TO    OSLO    ON    APRIL    6 

In  Oslo  I  learned  that  MaJ.  V'ldkun  Quisling,  leader  of  the  pro- 
Nazi  Norwegian  party,  called  the  Camllng.  and  now  Premier  of  the 
so-called  national  government  set  up  after  the  Germ.an  occupation 
was  In  Berlin  at  the  time  the  film  was  shown  in  Oslo  and  while  the 
expedition  was  being  organized.  He  returned  to  Oslo  on  Saturday 
AprU  6.  On  Sunday  night  the  British  sowed  mine  fields  below 
Nar\-ik.  On  Monday  Berlins  press  flamed  against  this  provocation 
In  the  first  hours  of  Tuesday,  April  9,  Norway's  naval  defenses  were 
betrayed  to  the  German  fleet  and  the  first  German  troops  landed 
at  Fornebo.  Oslo's  airport,  a  lew  hours  after  daybreak 
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This  brlnps  us  to  the  metl-.cds  by  which  Oslo  FJcrd  and  Oslo 
Itself  were  captured  from  the  sea  early  In  the  morning  hours  of 
April  9.  The  Germans  could  not  enter  without  controlling  the 
vital  Norse  n.nval  base  at  Horten.  At  1:30  o'clock  that  morning — 
3  4  hours  before  Berlin's  ultimatum  was  handed  to  Foreign  Min- 
ister Dr.  Halvdan  Koht— the  commander  of  three  Norwegian  war- 
ships at  Hcrten  received  an  urgent  message.  It  was  supposedly 
tisned  bv  Dr  Kcht  himself  and  accepted  as  coming  direct  from 
the  Government  via  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  ordered 
Norwegian  sh:ps  not  to  flght  aGrainst  the  German  warships  which 
were  al>out  to  come  up  the  fjord  and  to  put  all  their  men  ashore 
immeciatelv — without  their  am^s. 

Without  questioning  the  origin  of  the  order,  the  commander 
ordered  all  his  men  ashore  except  stokers  and  messmen. 

From  here  en  a  slight  hitch  which  was  costly  for  the  Germans 
cccurred.  The  Nor?e  minelayer  Olaf  Trygvason  had  unexpectedly 
put  in  for  repairs  the  previous  evening.  Its  presence  apparently 
was  unknown  to  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  In  Oslo.  This  was 
the  only  Norwegian  war  vessel  which  did  not  receive  the  order  and 
BO  remained  in  condition  to  flght.  Afterward  the  Norwegian  sailor 
who  verified  these  developments  declared,  "It  was  only  through 
treason  that  the  Germans  got  In." 

Meanwhile,  an  even  greater  coup  had  been  scored  by  the  plot- 
ters The  narrows  of  Oslo  Fjord  were  mined  and  controlled  from 
Drobak  About  1  30  o'clock  In  the  morning  of  April  9  these  mines 
were  all  rendered  harm'.e-s  by  being  electrically  disconnected  from 
the  Drobak  central  The  mystery  of  who  ordered  this  to  be  done 
remained  unsolved  when  I  left  Oslo,  but  this  move  enabled  the 
German  cruls°r  to  penetrate  the  narrows  before  dawn. 

At  4:30.  still  half  an  hour  before  the  German  Minister  handed 
the  ultimatum  to  Dr  Koht.  a  German  crulsor.  believed  to  have 
been  the  Emden.  accompanied  by  two  submarines,  reached  Hor- 
ten The  three  Norse  war  vessels  were  completely  helpless,  but  the 
little  minelayer,  Olaf  Trygvason,  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  n.r- 
rows.  It  immediately  discharged  torpedoes  and  sank  the  cruiser 
and  the  subrrarlne  It  was  reported,  though  I  was  unable  to  con- 
firm this,  that  the  cruiser  Bluecher  also  was  sunk  by  the  narrows 
fort,  called  Oskarborg. 

GERMANS    LANDED    AND   SEIZED    HORTEN 

In  any  case,  all  other  crews  were  ashore  without  arms  at  Hor- 
ten, and  bv  daybreak  the  Germans  landed  marines  and  seized 
Horten  The  way  through  the  narrows  was  open  and  Oslo  defense- 
less from  the  sea. 

I  talked  to  another  Norwegian  who  was  a  member  of  the  Horten 
naval  base  that  night  He  ccnflnned  all  the  main  details  of  the 
above  events.  Including  the  fact  that  two  German  cruisers  were 

sunk.  ,  *  J 

"Later  the  Germans  got  about  100  men  ashore,  he  related. 
"There  was  some  fighting  We  had  4  men  killed;  the  Germans.  2. 
But  there  was  nothing  we  could  do.  The  offloers  on  our  shlpw  ran  up 
white  flags.  We  didn't  know  why,  and  I  stiU  don't  know  why.  We 
thought  they  had  orders  from  the  Government. 

In  this  fashion  Norway's  capital  wras  betrayed  from  within  and 
the  German  occupation  of  Oslo  assured  before  Its  Government 
knew  what  had  happened  or  parliament  had  courageously  refused 
to  capitulate. 

Before  the  Germans'  capture  of  Horten  the  Oslo  government 
had  already  ordered  mobilization  as  a  precaution.  Accordingly, 
before  daybreak  on  April  9  scores  of  young  Norwegians  reported  at 
the  Horten  railroad  station  They  were  Immediately  surrounded 
by  the  German  marines  landing  party  and  placed  aboard  other 
German  ships  which  came  up. 

When  German  warships  approached  the  formidable  Oskarsborg 
fortress,  at  the  narrows  above  Horten,  so  It  was  stated  there 
afterward,  they  radioed  the  fort's  commander  not  to  shoot.  Ac- 
cording to  report,  the  Nazi  said:  "We've  got  your  own  men 
aboard."  The  fortress  puns  remained  sUent  and  the  German  war- 
ships passed  into  Oslo's  Inner  harbor.  The  occupation  of  Oslo  was 
then  Inevitable.  ^  „  ^  , 

Meanwhile,  we  had  spent  an  eerie  night  In  Oslo's  Grand  Hotel 
with  a  succession  of  air  alarms,  the  first  of  which  sounded  at 
12  35  o'clock  In  the  morning,  about  the  time  mobilization  was 
ordered  At  first  I  could  not  believe  my  ears,  as  the  sirens  were 
so  different  from  those  In  Helsinki.  They  sounded  like  motorcars 
honking  In  a  traffic  Jam.  Later,  Stevens  and  I  decided  that  the 
Norwegians  were  only  air-alarming  as  a  precaution.  So  I  refused 
to  get  up  until  7  o'clock,  when  a  Finnish  diplomat  Informed  me  of 
the  ultimatum  and  the  Government's  decision  to  leave. 

PLANES  DOVE  OVEB  THE  CTTT 

At  7  45  o'clock,  while  we  stUl  had  not  the  slightest  Idea  what 
had  happened  in  Oslo  Fjord  and  at  Horten.  five  Nazi  bombers 
Euddenly  came  roaring  over  the  roof  tops,  so  low  they  almost 
touched  them.  We  watched  them  some,  expecting  bombs  momen- 
tarily For  2 '-J  hours  German  planes  dove  over  the  city,  always 
only  three  or  five  in  number.  They  were  Intended  to  terrorize  the 
populace  into  surrender  and  the  authorities  into  inacUon  while 
the  first  troops  landed  by  air  at  Fomebo  outside  the  city. 

Thotisands  of  Osloans  gazed  curiously  and  fearfully,  but  no  panic 
occurred  None  of  us  dreamed  that  German  warships  were  in  the 
Inner  harbor  and  that  Oslo  was  already  doomed.  We  stUl  thought 
that  British  ships  and  planes  might  come  at  any  moment.  It 
seemed  utterly  incredible  that  the  narrows  of  Oslo  Fjord  could  have 
been  forced  by  the  Germans  and  Its  powerful  forts  silenced. 


The  .-ame  madness  of  inccmprehensible  events  continued  all  day 
long.  First  was  mvstlflcation  over  the  complete  lack  of  defense  of 
the  city  by  Its  naval  forces  and  coastal  forts.  Then  It  was  the  im- 
munity of  the  low-flying  Nazi  planes  to  thousands  of  machlne-gun 
bullets  which  pattered  almost  Incessantly  until  after  10  o'clock. 
Then  it  was  the  further  fact  that  only  one  antiaircraft  battery 
seemed  to  be  firing  against  the  German  planes,  and  tills  became 
sllrnt  after  firing  only  a  few  sliells,  aU  of  which  were  InexpUcably 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Finally,  at  10:30  o'clock,  came  an  equally  fantastic  luU.  in  which 
German  planes  only  circled  occasionally,  and  absolutely  nothing 
seemed  to  happen.  Tens  of  thousands  of  persona,  du.^tered  In  the 
streets  and  on  the  sidewalks,  looked  and  waited,  utterly  baffled. 
Wc  all  asked  where  were  the  British,  but  also  where  were  the 
Germans. 

BATTLE  TO  HAVE  DISPATCH   ACCEPTED 

Meanwhile,  I  had  a  great  battle  to  get  the  telegraph  office  to 
accept  a  dispatch  without  a  sp>ecial  government  press  card. 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  Stevens  and  myself  could  find  no 
responsible  chief  at  his  post  in  the  telegraph  building,  only  groups 
of  perplexed  employees  standing  In  the  corridors — those  few  who 
had  reported  for  work.  It  was  only  through  the  personal  Interven- 
tion of  Raymond  Cox.  first  secretary,  who  remained  In  charge  of 
the  American  Legation,  that  cur  first  dispatches  were  finally  ac- 
crpted— and  the  only  ones  which  were  allowed  to  pass  for  more 
than  24  hours. 

But  Norway's  capital  in  every  quarter  was  the  scene  of  dazed 
disorganization,  completely  without  leadership.  Apparently  even 
the  men  who  had  been  called  to  the  colors  did  not  know  where 
to  go  or  simply  forgot  about  it.  The  streets  were  filled  with  men 
of  fighting  age.  all  standing  watching  the  German  planes,  waiting 
and  speculating,  but  doing  nothing  and  going  nowhere. 

It  was  like  this  until  2:3J  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then,  as  I 
rushed  up  to  the  hotel  desk,  a  porter  asked  me,  "Aren't  you  going 
out  to  see  the  Germans  come  In?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  the  Germans?" 

"Yes.  they  are  marching  up  Carl  Johan  boulevard  any  rctnute 
new." 

I  called  Irvln  and  Stevens  and  we  rushed  outside  Into  the  strang- 
est conceivable  scene.  Oslo's  beautlftil  main  boulevard  was  Jammed 
With  people,  all  flocking  to  see  the  Germans  come  in.  Strangest  of 
all.  Norwegian  policemen  were  calmly  forming  lines  along  the  side- 
walks and  clearing  the  streets  for  the  Germans'  triumphal  entry. 
One  of  the  policemen  told  me  that  the  Germans  would  be  there 
Within  10  minutes. 

NONE   or  DISPATCH    WAS   SENT 

All  this  and  what  followed  I  told  in  a  dispatch  which  was  filed 
that  afternoon — but  the  Germans  had  Just  taken  over  the  telegraph 
building,  and  I  learned  2  days  later  that  not  a  line  of  my  dispatch 
was  ever  sent.  Meanwhile,  we  supposed  that  the  world  knew  most 
of  the  story. 

We  waited  half  an  hour  on  the  hotel  balcony  with  an  excellent 
view  all  the  way  up  the  botolevard  to  its  be«?lnnlng.  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  tne  royal  palace  stands.  Shortly  before  3  o'clock 
two  trucks  filled  with  a  dozen  German  soldiers  rolled  up  the  street. 
The  soldiers  lolled  in  them,  with  their  guns  dangling,  as  If  they  had 
bc>en  assured  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  resistance  to  fear. 
Fiom  the  rear  of  the  second  truck  two  nnachlne  guns  poked  their 
noses  meaningfully  straight  down  the  boulevard.  Their  operators 
lay  prone  wrlth  Intent,  hard  faces,  ready  to  fire.  This  was  the  only 
shew  of  force,  and  all  that  was  needed. 

At  3  o'clock  there  was  a  murmur  through  the  crowd.  We  could 
see  two  mounted  men  swinging  Into  the  boulevard  In  front  of  the 
palace,  then  six  more,  then  the  head  of  a  marching  column  In  field 
gray.  The  mounted  men  were  Norwegian  policemen  actually  as- 
corting  the  German  troops  which  were  occupying  the  capital.  We 
looked  uncomprehend:ngly.  Later  I  was  told  that  Norwegian  pwllce- 
men  never  carry  any  kind  of  arms.  This  was  also  why  they  faUed  to 
fulfill  the  government's  order  to  arrest  Major  Quisling. 

The  German  column  marched  steadily  nearer  through  a  lane  of 
20.000  or  30.000  Osloans.  fully  half  of  which  were  men  of  military  age. 
A  tall,  broad-shouldered  officer.  Gen.  Nlkolaus  von  Falkenhorst,  and 
two  other  officers  marched  directly  behind  the  mounted  police. 
Then  came  the  German  regulars  in  columns  of  threes,  as  if  to  make 
the  line  look  as  long  as  possible.  One  out  of  nine  carried  light 
machine  guns;  all  toted  compact  aluminum  kits  and  bulky  shculdef 
packs. 

They  were  hard-muscled,  stony-faced  men.  They  marched  with 
guns  on  their  shotilders.  with  beautiful  precision.  Mostly,  they 
stared  straight  ahead  but  some  could  not  restrain  triumphant  smiles 
toward  the  onlookers.  Several  times  General  von  Falkenhorst  and 
the  other  two  officers  returned  Nazi  salutes  from  pxersons  in  the 
crowd  who  must  have  been  German  advance  agents  who  had  been 
busy  In  Oslo  for  weeks  before  the  crowning  moment.  From  our 
hotel  balcony  two  Nazis  gave  the  salute.  I  noticed  In  particular  the 
beaming  face  of  a  chic,  slim,  blond  German  woman  whose  husband 
had  been  very  active  In  our  hotel  since  we  arrived  on  the  previous 
Thursday. 

COLtTMN    COMPOSED    OE   TWO    BATTALIONS 

It  was  a  thin,  unbelievably  short  column.  It  required  only  6  or  7 
minutes  to  march  past.  It  was  composed  of  only  two  Incomplete 
battalions — stirely  less  than  1,500  men  in  all.    Norway's  capital  of 
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nearly  300  000  inhabitants  was  being  occupied  by  a  German  force  of 
approximately  1,500  men. 

The  last  of  the  German  trccps  went  by  without  a  single  Jeer  or 
hiM.  without  a  single  tear  noticeable  en  any  Norwegian  face  Like 
children,  the  people  stared.  Thousands  cf  young  men  stood  watch- 
ing thi.-i  occ\ipat;(  n  parade  Not  one  hand  or  voice  was  raised  We 
could  discern  no  sign  of  revntment  upon  any  face  about  us.  This 
wa«  the  moBt  Incomprehensible  thing  among  all  the  Incomprehenal- 
ble  thiHRS  of  the  fantastic  24  hours 

8oni«-how  it  «*«>med  ai  if  curiosity  wa.n  the  strongest  sentiment  in 
the  throng  of  Os'onns  who  watched  the  Germans  come  in  No  other 
emotion  wnn  betrayed  In  the  countless  faces  we  scanned  anxiously 
The  only  Indignant  people  we  met  or  saw  that  day  were  foreigners. 
Tlie  Nomegians  of  Oslo  sfemed  stunned  beyond  recovery.  Every- 
nne  ac*«-d  curiously  like  childrt-n  suddenly  given  a  chance  to  see  a 
parade  of  utrange  creature*  out  of  prehistoric  times — something 
Which  had  no  connection  with  real  life 

But  within  2  hours  reul  life  was  malting  itself  felt  In  Oslo  The 
Germans  had  ocaupled  the  capital  without  dropping  a  bomb,  with- 
out firing  a  shot  within  the  city  limits  They  simply  had  paraded 
In  ar.d  taken  It  over  much  as  Frenchmen  or  Italians  might  parade 
Into  a  cfJlunlal  interior  village  somewhere  In  Africa.  Now  they  went 
to  work  It  was  the  urgent  task  of  the  tiny  force  of  1.500  men  to 
seize  key  places  In  the  nation's  capital  They  did  It  swiftly,  without 
any  fear  of  interrtipt'on 

When  I  hurried  Into  the  te'etrrarh  building  I  had  hopes  There 
were  ntlll  no  German  troops  guarding  the  door.  But  immediately 
I  knew  11  was  too  late  The  tlpofT  came  when  a  women  employee, 
who  had  always  addressed  me  In  perfect  English,  spoke  to  me  In 
German  and  tried  to  refuse  my  message  on  the  grounds  that  I  had 
no  Bp.-cial  telegraph  card  But  her  chief  had  already  accepted  my 
d:spaf<  li  at  I  o'clock  Finally  fhe  accepted  it  reluctantly,  together 
With  164  worth  of  Norwegian  crowns,  which  had  to  be  paid  In  ad- 
vance Then  she  to'd  me  In  German  that  I  must  see  Prp.u'.eln 
Hauge  tomorrow  morning  or  no  more  messages  would  t>e  accepted. 
Of  course,  my  own  and  all  other  dispatches  for  the  next  24  hours 
were  never  sent.  The  Germans  had  closed  ail  the  wires  as  well  as 
telephone  lines  to  the  out8tdc  world 

CniMAN   SOLDIERS   IN  PAJIUAMENT 

Thf  next  day.  Wednesday,  was  as  unbelievable  as  the  events  of 
April  9  had  l>een  German  troops  now  stood  guard  In  Parlia- 
ment, the  university,  th?  city  hall,  and  other  public  buUdlntrs  My 
first  shock  came  early  In  the  morning  as  I  passed  the  Storting 
(Parliament)  Twoscore  German  stildlers  filled  the  open  windows 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  all  singing  lustily,  while  one 
pumped  Joyfully  at  his  accrrdlon.  Oslcans  stood  watching  and 
listening  on  the  sidewalks  below.  I  looked  closely,  but  so  far  as  I 
ooilld  see  they  were  simply  cviiious  and  somewhat  entertained 

As  on  the  previous  night  after  the  occupation,  the  city's  cafes 
were  filled  In  almost  normal  fashion,  and  a  large  nuir.t>er  of  young 
men  were  lo'.llng  in  them  as  if  there  were  no  «uch  thing  as  a  regular 
Norwegian  Army,  ready  to  offer  resistance  to  an  Invader  or.lv  50 
miles  north  of  the  capital  Wherever  we  went  we  saw  groups  of 
yourg  people  clustered  around  German  soldiers  on  guard  Seme  of 
them  chatted  pleasantly  with  the  soldiers;  some  stared  at  their 
rifles  and  machine  guns  and  asked  questions  about  them.  Many 
young  girls  gazed  admiringly  at  the  men  In  fie'.d-gray  uniforms 

Outside  the  telegraph  building  I  encountered  an  open  car  with 
half  a  dozen  hardened  German  regulars  who  had  a  machine  gun 
mounted  for  action.  The  crowd  laughed  and  Joked  with  the  sol- 
diers; one  man,  apparently  half  Intoxicated,  shouted  "Deutschland 
llber  alles  "  several  times.  The  soldiers  laughed  The  chief  of  the 
machine-gun  crew  looked  down  upon  his  admirers  with  an  inde- 
scribable smile.  He  stood  up  proudly  like  a  member  of  a  conquering 
Roman  legion  who  realized  that  he  had  the  right  to  do  so. 

Such  scenes,  far  from  Infrequent,  had  not  ended  when  I  left 
Oslo  on  Friday.  By  that  time,  however,  many  young  Norwegians 
had  dLsappeared  from  the  capital  with  packs  on  their  backs.  A 
great  many  more  went  after  the  Germans  landed  20.000  troops  on 
Oslo's  quays  on  Thursday  afternoon.  This  sight  at  last  awakened 
many  men  from  the  daze  which  they  had  Ijeen  In  Many  others, 
however,  still  remained  In  the  capital  on  Friday — seemingly  a  large 
part  of  the  men. 

BBcnVED   COTTHTIO'CSl.T   AT   NAZI   LEGATION 

On  Wt^nesday  evening  we  discovered  that  the  Quisling  povem- 
ment  had  been  formed  In  room  430  of  the  Continental  Hotel.  I 
went  there  about  a  matter  which  w^s  said  to  require  the  new 
premier's  personal  decision.  Three  Germans  In  civilian  clothes 
and  one  Norwegian  were  In  room  430  After  waiting  I  saw  Major 
Quisling  very  briefly,  but  he  turned  for  advice  to  a  sharp-faced 
German  who  Introduced  himself  as  Reichsamtleiter  Schoedt.  The 
Relchsamtlelter  decided  the  matter  while  another  German  assisted 
In  giving  further  directions.  From  there  we  were  referred  to  the 
German  Legation,  where  we  were  received  courteously.  It  appeared 
that  the  German  military  censorship  was  not  yet  completely  organ- 
ized and  nothing  could  be  arranged  about  the  trausmu-sion  of 
dispatches  until  the  next  day 

Nevertheless,  we  made  another  call  at  the  telegraph  building. 
The  public  hall  was  deserted  when  we  entered  after  passing  Ger- 
man guards.  Inside,  two  German  privates  were  standing  While 
we  wrote  our  cablegrams  they  began  an  exercise  in  mass  psychology. 
They  marclied  15  or  20  steps,  slowly  and  calculatedly  pounding  the 


heels  of  their  boots  down  on  the  cement  floor  at  every  step  Each 
step  echoed  loudly  and  menacingly  against  the  celling.  After  a 
few  seconds'  pau.se  the  two  soldiers  pounded  their  heels  again. 

They  continued  this  exercise  as  long  as  we  were  In  the  hall  The 
echo  of  their  hobnailed  heels  was  amazingly  eloquent. 

This  Is  how  Norway's  capital  was  captured  without  a  t>omb  being 
dropped  and  without  a  shot  being  fired  within  several  m'.les  of 
the  city 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  story  of  any  completeness  to  reach 
the  outside  world.  I  also  believe  It  to  be  the  most  important  news- 
paper dl.-^patch  I  have  ever  had  the  occasion  to  write.  It  Is  my 
convlct'on.  for  the  s;ike  of  history  and  rlso  for  the  sake  cf  the  ulti- 
mate restoration  of  security  and  freedom  In  all  three  Scandinavian 
countries,  that  It  Is  crying  to  be  told  mw.  I  am  clos.ng  it  with  the 
earnest  hope  that  It  will  reach  America  and  the  outside  world 
quickly. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OK    NKW    Yt)KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TWE  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE  AND  REPORT 
OP  THE  FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONES  BOARD 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  interesting  editorial.  Mer- 
cantile Mecca,  which  appeared  in  the  Tuesday.  April  9.  issue 
of  the  Staten  Island  Advance.  This  editorial  speaks  of  the 
growing  significance  and  vast  importance  of  foreign-trade 
zone  No.  1.  which  was  set  up  in  Staten  Island,  N.  Y..  in  pur- 
suance of  the  bill  which  I  introduced,  and  for  the  passage  of 
which  I  labored  for  a  number  of  years. 

MERCANTILE    MECC* 

The  port  of  New  York,  which  embraces  the  water  fronts  of  the 
North  and  E;ist  Rivers  as  well  as  the  shores  cf  the  kills  and  the 
upper  bay.  ts  the  Nation's  greatest  clearing  house  for  raw  products 
and  manufactures  from  all  corners  of  the  glebe. 

Within  that  port — part  of  it.  and  yet  apart — Is  our  own  Staten 
Island  free  port,  more  accurately  called  foreign-trade  zone  No.  1. 
We  are  so  close  to  it  that  we  are  barely  conscious  of  its  rapid  growth 
and  of  Its  growing  significance  as  a  mercantile  mecca.  a  market 
center  of  the  world  where  all  lines  of  origin  and  destination  converge. 

Here,  within  a  comparatively  small,  fenced-in  ppnce,  Is  a  cosmo- 
pclitan  port  in  miniature — still  in  its  Infant  state,  but  steadily 
growing  more  active,  more  extensive  In  Its  radiations  of  infiuence. 
and  destined  to  occupy  more  space  on  the  east  shore — provided 
selfish  Interests  can  be  stopped  from  undermining  its  structure. 

Constant  effort  l.s  being  exerted  at  Washington  by  warehouso  inter- 
ests to  destroy  its  prestige,  and  to  bring  at>out  legislation  to  strangle 
and  cripple  it,  for  the  benefit  of  private  warehouses  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Nations  foreign-trade  and  good-neighbor  policy. 

Only  3  years  ago  the  cargoes  of  the  free  port  area  were  confined  to 
occasional  trifles  such  as  'two  bales  cf  tweeds.  "  or  "three  crates  of 
glass  Ix-ads  "  The  spectacle  of  these  huge  pier  sheds,  so  carefully 
segregated  and  guarded  against  smuggling,  holding  a  couple  of  boles 
or  packing  cases  was  pitiful.     What  a  contrast  today! 

The  cargoes  that  arc  landed  there  to  await  regrading,  resorting, 
packaging,  twttllng,  labeling,  mixing,  blending,  and  ultimate  im- 
port or  reexport  include  such  things  as  tobacco  from  Sumatra, 
brandy  from  South  Africa,  sliver  fox  furs  from  Scandinavia, 
tungsten  ore  from  China,  corned  beef  trcm  the  Argentine,  whis- 
kies from  Dublin,  linoleum  from  Italy,  millions  of  pounds  of 
nuts  from  Brazil,  watch  parts  from  Switzerland,  sl-sal  hber  from 
Yucatan,  diamonds  from  Holland,  hides  from  Australia  and  South 
America,  rugs  from  Persia      Their  value  is  measured  in  millions. 

The  wnr  has  temporarily  added  to  the  zones  import.T.nce  as  a 
transshipping  point,  but  Its  prosperity  will  not  depend  upon  pro- 
longation of  hostilities.  Economic  competition  will  survive.  Tlie 
port  of  New  York,  because  of  the  free  port  facilities  available  at 
Stapleton.  will  t>eneflt  by  bvislness  and  employment  which  would 
not  exist  under  the  old  system  of  private  bended  warehouse  stort>g«», 
with  Its  lack  of  facilities.  Its  reels  of  red  tape,  and  restrictions  which 
hampered  and  discouraged  foreign  business. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  encourage  the  growth  and 
patronage  of  the  free  port  Nothing  to  discourage  or  hamper  Ita 
normal,  legal  growth  should  be  tolerated 

I  also  insert  herewith  the  annual  report  oi  the  Foreign- 
Trade  Zones  Board. 
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I  cannot  let  this  occasion  go  by  without  saying  a  word  of 
praise  for  Thomas  E.  Lyons,  executive  secretary  of  the  Por- 
cign-Trade  Zones  Board,  who  has  labored  diligently  to  make  a 
Euccesis  of  the  operation  of  the  foreign-trade  zone  under  the 
Celler  bill.  He  has  worked  Incessantly  and  intelligently  for 
the  setting  up  not  only  of  the  foreign-trade  zone  at  Staten 
Island.  New  York,  but  in  other  coastal  cities  as  well. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

1  Ponrrow-TRAOT  Zo-rrea  Boam), 

'  Waahinffton,  D.  C.  January  16.  1940. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statet: 

The  Foreign -Trade  2k>ne8  Board  ha«  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1939. 
There  l8  also  transmitted  the  annual  report  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  covering  the  operations  of  foreign-trade  zone  No.  1,  Staple- 
ton.  Staten  Island,  for  the  calendar  year  of  1938.  .^„  „.  ,. 

Public.  No.  397.  Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session  (48  Stat. 
©98  1003)  provided  for  the  establlshmeat.  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  foreign-trade  rones  in  or  adjacent  to  porta  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  and  created  a  Board  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  as  chairman  and  executive  offlccr,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  SecreUry  of  War,  to  administer  its  provisions. 
The  legislation  authorized  both  public  and  private  corporations  to 
make  applications  to  the  I^irelgn -Trade  Zones  Board  for  the  privilege 
cf  establishing  foreign-trade  zones.  In  the  case  of  a  private  cor- 
poration, authority  for  filing  an  application  must  first  be  obulned 
from  the  legislature  of  the  Slate  In  which  it  la  proposed  to  estab- 
lish the  zone.  ^  .  .     ,   *_^ 

As  contemplated  by  the  act.  a  foreign-trade  Bone  Is  an  isolated, 
enclosed,  and  policed  area,  under  Federal  supervision,  operated  as  a 
public  utility  by  a  corporation,  in  or  adjacent  to  a  port  of  entry, 
without  resident  population,  furnished  with  the  neces-sary  facilities 
for  lading  and  unlading,  for  storing  goods,  and  for  reshlpplng  them 
by  land  and  water:  an  area  Into  which  goods  may  be  brought, 
stored,  and  subjected  to  certain  specified  manipulation  operations. 
If  reshipped  to  foreign  points,  the  goods  may  leave  the  restricted 

trade  zone  without  payment  of  duties,  and  without  the  Intervention 
of  customs  officials,  except  under  certain  conditions.  Such  products 
cannot  cf  course,  leave  the  trade  zone  for  domestic  use  or  con- 
sumption without  full  compliance  with  existing  customs  laws. 
Goods  may  not  be  manufactured  or  exhibited  In  such  an  area,  but 
may  be  "brcken  up,  repacked,  assembled,  distributed,  sorted,  graded, 
cleaned  mixed  with  foreign  or  domestic  merchandise,  or  otherwl.se 
manipulated  "  The  foreign-trade  zone  Is  subject  equally  with 
adjacent  regions  to  all  the  laws  relating  to  public  health,  vessel 
inspection,  postal  service.  Immigration,  and  to  the  supervision  of 
Federal  agencies  having  jurLfdiction  in  ports  of  entry,  including 
customs,  to  a  limited  extent. 

Because  of  the  experimental  nature  of  foreign-trade  zones  In  this 
coimtry  and  perhaps  In  part  l>ecau8e  of  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
purposes  of  such  facilities  and  the  deUUs  of  their  operation,  the 
establishment  of  such  zones  has  proceeded  slowly.  The  first  grant 
under  the  act  was  made  to  the  city  of  New  York  on  January  30. 
1936.  That  zone  was  opened  a  year  later,  on  Pebrtiary  1,  1937, 
and  is  the  only  one  now  operating. 

The  only  other  zone  to  be  established  was  under  a  grant  made 
to  the  Alabama  State  Docks  Commlaslon,  on  September  22,  1937,  for 
a  foreign-trade  zone  at  MobUe.  Ala.  That  zone  was  completed  and 
opened  for  operation  on  July  21.  1938.  but  Its  efforts  to  attract  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  business  during  the  first  few  months  of  opera- 
tion were  unsuccessful.  It  was  voluntarily  closed  In  January  1939, 
and  on  the  petition  of  the  State  of  Alabama  the  grant  was  can- 
celed by  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board.  While  It  Is  felt  that  6 
months'  operation  was  too  short  a  period  to  determine  the  zone's 
eventual  success  or  failure,  the  newly  created  department  of  State 
decks  and  terminals,  which  succeeded  the  Alabama  State  Docks 
Commission,  concluded  that  the  operation  of  the  zone  would  be 
unprofitable,  and  Its  maintenance  too  costly  In  its  experimental 
stages  tD  the  State  of  Alabama. 

A  number  of  other  port  cities  have  evidenced  an  Interest  In  the 
nosslbUltles  of  Increasing  their  foreign  trade  through  the  establish- 
ment of  such  zones.  The  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  of 
California  has  given  ccnsideratlon  to  the  establishment  of  a  zone  at 
the  port  of  San  Francisco,  but  the  site  originally  selected  was 
unsatisfactory.  Also,  In  May  1936,  the  Gtovernor  of  Puerto  Rico  gave 
consideration  to  the  establi-shment  of  a  zone  at  the  port  of  San 
Juan  However,  no  applications  for  the  establishment  of  zones  were 
presented  to  the  Board  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  New  York  zone  has  only  been 
In  operation  since  February  1.  1927.  Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed 
to  afford  a  very  broad  experience  from  which  to  Judge  the  rfflclency 
and  value  of  Its  services.  New  York  Harbor  perhaps  presents  an 
exceptionally  favorable  opportunity  for  this  type  of  development. 
Nevertheless.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  results  of  that  operation 
will  t>e  carefully  watched  by  other  important  ports  of  the  countix 
If  the  New  York  operations  prove  valuable.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
other    port    cities    wiU    eventually    finance    and    operate    similar 

activities. 

NTw  ToaK  roancN-TmADK  zon« 

The  New  York  zone,  "foreign -trade  zone  No.  l."JJt"|^  »  P«^*  o' 
the   municipally    owned  waterfront  property    at   Stapleton,   Staten 


Island,  on  which  11  piers  were  constructed  during  the  World  War 
period,  but  only  occasionally  used  since  that  time. 

At  present  the  foreign-trade  zone  consists  of  four  double-decked 
piers  and  the  adjacent  upland,  a  total  of  approximately  93  acres 
of  land  and  water  area.  Two  of  these  piers  are  equipped  with  semi- 
portal  electric  revolving  gantry  cranes  and  electrically  operated 
elevators  for  handling  cargo.  The  zone  is  segregated  from  sur- 
rounding territory  by  a  land  barrier  in  the  form  of  a  high  fence  01 
woven  galvanlzed-wire  netting  surmounted  by  barbed  wire,  and  a 
waterside  barrier  In  the  form  of  a  photoelectric  beam  across  the 
pier  ends,  both  barriers  establishing  a  perimeter  of  about  8.416 
linear  feet.  Additional  protection  of  the  zone  Is  afforded  at  night 
by  a  system  of  fioodllghts  placed  uniformly  at  about  60  feet  inside 
the  land  barrier  and  on  the  several  piers.  Fifty-one  of  such  light* 
are  located  on  the  piers  and  37  on  the  land  area.  In  addition. 
ctistoms  guards  are  on  duty  within  the  zone  at  all  time*. 

In  connection  with  Its  application  for  a  grant  the  city  undej;took 
to  construct  certain  faculties  in  addition  to  those  already  on  the 
site  Plans  for  these  additional  structtires  were  submitted  and 
approved  by  the  Board  In  connection  with  the  issuance  of  the  grant. 
Due  to  the  experimental  nature  of  the  zone,  however,  the  Board 
had  heretofore  authorized  the  deferment  of  th«  construction  or 
these  additional  facilities. 

With  the  expansion  in  zone  activity  the  need  for  ftuther  stnic- 
tures  has  Increased.  On  May  25.  1939,  the  city  submitted  plans  for 
an  extension  of  the  present  gatehouse,  tanks  for  the  storage  ol 
vegetable  oU,  and  a  utility  building  to  be  used  prlmarUy  'or  re- 
packing, distributing,  sorting,  crating,  cleaning,  mixlng^nd  other- 
wise manipulating  merchandise  held  in  the  zone.  These  plana 
were  approved  by  the  Board  on  June  29.  1939. 

The  erection  of  ttieae  new  structures  would  not  complete  the 
plans  orlglnaUy  submitted  and  approved,  but  would  provide  a  sub- 
suntlal  part  of  the  additional  facilities  which  the  city  is  iiltlmately 
required  to  construct.  The  new  buildings  are  much  needed,  since 
at  the  present  time  all  zone  operations,  including  manipulatlona. 
are  performed  on  the  piers.  The  difficulty  of  heaUng  extensive  p  er 
areaTand  the  inability  to  provide  faculties  for  storing  merchandise 
which  requires  controlled  temperatures  seema  to  have  materiauy 
restricted  the  expansion  of  zone  activities. 

Construction  has  not  yet  been  started  on  the  new  faculties  now 
authorized.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  when  such  structtrres 
are  completed  the  zone  wlU  be  In  a  much  better  position  to  render 
the  full  services  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Summary  of  operations  and  fiscal  condition 
The  books  of  the  New  York  zone  are  kept  on  a  calendar-year 
basis.  Accordingly.  Its  latest  annual  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  at- 
tached, covers  only  Its  operations  for  the  calendar  year  of  19^. 
This  report  shows  a  gross  operating  income  of  $69,085.»5^  and  op- 
erating and  administration  expenses  of  •116.508.46  Twenty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and  twenty-nine 
cents  of  this  latter  sum  represented  the  cost  of  United  States  cus- 
toms guards  whose  services  are  paid  for  by  by  the  p*n«se  of  the 
zone.  We  are  advised  that  during  the  first  6  months  of  1939  the 
activities  of  the  zone  continued  to  Increase  at  a  very  satisfactory 
rate  and  that  the  operating  results  were  much  more  favorable  than 
In  either  of  the  two  earlier  periods. 

During  the  year  1938  the  city  continued  Its  work  of  Improving 
and  repairing  the  structures  which  were  Initially  on  the  property. 
Its  expenditures  for  that  purpose  during  the  year  aggregated 
$228  543  and  Its  total  Investments  on  that  account  including  au 
Items  of  expense  In  adapting  the  area  for  zone  purposes  at  the 
close  of  the  year  amounted  to  approximately  $997,546. 

The  statistical  tables  attached  to  the  report  of  the  city  show 
receipt  during  that  calendar  year  of  1.285  lots  of  merchandise 
weighing  77  790.893  pounds  and  having  a  value  of  $5,752,071.17. 
These  figures  represent  a  substantial  Inciease  over  1937,  when  92 
lots  of  merchandise,  weighing  21.172.954  pounds  valued  at 
$1  174  293  were  received  In  the  zone.  This  gain  is  encotiraging 
when  It  is  shown  that  the  number  of  different  commodities  in- 
creased to  152  m  1938.  and  came  from  49  different  countries. 
Including  the  United  States  and  Its  possessions. 

Distribution  of  merchandise  from  the  zone  to  31  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  1.046.761  pounds,  valued  at  approximately  $161,901: 
and  merchandise  Imported  Into  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  from  the  zone  In  1938  weighed  31.972,685  pounds  and  was 
valued  at  $3  729  860.  The  remaining  merchandise  In  the  zone  on 
December  31  1938.  weighed  56.589.882  pounds  and  was  valued  at 
$2  769  546  being  nearly  five  times  the  amount  and  having  over 
three  times  the  value  of  merchandise  in  the  zone  at  the  a.art  ot 

the  year  1938.  ^  ^  .   ^ 

Collection  of  customs  duties  on  merchandise  Imported  Into  cus- 
toms territory  roee  from  $29,936.26  In  19:)7.  to  $345,635  70  In  1938. 
The  collection  cf  this  revenue  was  at  no  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  salaries  of  customs  officials  being  borne  by  the  grantee. 

Merchandise  was  delivered  at  the  zone  In  1938  by  29  vessels  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade;  4  In  coastwise  and  Intercoastal  trade;  153 
in  Inland  waterway  and  harbor  traffic;  642  motortrucks;  and  5 
parcel -post  deliveries. 

Merchandise  was  shipped  from  the  zone  by  178  Inland  waterway 
and  harbor  craft.  2.388  motortrucks,  and  5  parcel-post  deliveries. 

In  order  of  value,  the  10  leading  commodities  handled  at  the  zone 
in    1938    were— household    effects.    $943,946;    rtigs    and    linoleum. 
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1893.708:  Brazil  nuts.  1500.505:  mixnimxiru  tnd  babassu  nute, 
•511.730:  coco*  be«o«.  $511,608:  wood  piilp.  t450  888;  canned  be«f, 
•300.60a:  tobacco.  8383.258:  cod  liver  oil.  $243,275:  and  raw  floxir, 
•  154.379. 

In  order  of  weight  the  10  leading  commodities  handled  at  the 
Eone  In  1938  were  wood  pulp.  14.539.550  pounds:  murumuru  and 
babaxAU  nuts.  13.605.413  potindA:  cocoa  beans,  11.148.406  potinds; 
Brazil  nuts.  S.0M30O  poiinds;  raw  flour.  S.781.380  poxuids;  house- 
hold effects.  4.034.291  pounds:  lumber.  4.016.000  pounds:  canned 
beer.  3.718.817  pounds;  palm-kernel  meal,  3342,480  poxinds;  and 
rugs  and  linoleum,  3.381.314  pounds. 

In  order  of  Importance,  by  weight,  the  10  leading  foreign  coun- 
tries from  which  merchandise  came  to  the  sone  In  1938  were  Brazil. 
Sweden.  West  Africa.  Argentina.  Germany.  Italy.  Japan.  Netherland 
Indies.  Belgium,  and  French  West  Africa. 

In  order  of  Importance,  by  weight,  the  six  leading  foreign  countries 
recemng  merchandise  from  the  rone  In  1938  were  Cuba.  Australia. 
United  Kingdom.  Spain.  Japan,  and  Mexico. 

Manipulative  operations  undertaken  In  connection  with  merchan- 
dise consigned  to  the  rone  have  Included  sampling,  cleanlr.g.  fumi- 
gating, curing,  drying,  sifting,  grading  and  sorting,  assembling, 
bottling,  labeling,  marking,  and  repacking.  An  examination  of  the 
manipulations  most  frequently  emploj-cd  shows  that  the  opening. 
Inspecting,  repacking,  and  remarking  of  conunodltles  was  the  pro- 
cedure most  In  use. 

While  the  foreign-trade  zone  Is  designed  to  encourage  commerce, 
the  New  York  zone  Is  also  serving  a  humanitarian  purpose.  Euro- 
pean refugees  summarily  banished  from  their  homelands  have  con- 
signed their  furniture  and  personal  effects  to  the  zone.  At  present 
there  are  several  thousand  lift-vans,  boxes,  crates,  and  bundles 
stored  In  the  eone.  representing  In  many  Instances  the  sole  posses- 
sions of  these  unfortunate  people.  These  articles  may  be  kept  in 
the  zone  Indeflnltely,  subject  to  the  usual  storage  cha^-ges.  until 
the  owners  And  homes  in  other  lands  to  which  their  possessions 
may  then  be  shipped. 

MOBn.X.   ALA..  rOXnCN-TRADC  ZOtTK 

Following  10  months  of  preparation,  which  Included  the  erection 
of  a  land-barrier  fence.  Installation  o.t  floodlights,  and  the  con- 
struct iun  of  guardhouses,  the  Mobile  foreign-trade  zone  was  opened 
on  July  21.  1938.  For  a  brief  period  active  effort.s  were  made  to 
attract  business  to  the  zone.  Pamphlets  printed  In  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  languages  describing  the  facilities  of  the  zone  were  sent 
to  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries.  A  representative  of  the 
rone  made  a  brief  visit  to  several  of  the  Central  American  areas. 
As  previously  stated,  the  zone  was  voluntarily  closed  early  in  Jan- 
uary  1939  and  the  grant  canceled  by  the  Board  on  April   14.   1939. 

The  Alabama  State  Docks  Commission  In  its  report  to  the  State 
legislature  for  1938  gave  the  following  accoiint  of  expenditures  In 
connection  with  tlie  establishment  and  first  5  months  of  operation 
of  the  foreign-trade  zone:  preliminary  expenses.  Including  cost  of 
economic  survey.  814.909.72:  operating  deficit.  815.54030  (this 
Item  Included  cost  of  customs  personnel):  capital  expenditures, 
•30.327.78:    total  outlay.  850.837  80. 

BOABO'S  ACTTVTnrS   DtTKING   nSCAL    TEAR 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Foreign-Trade  Zk>nes  Board  con- 
sidered and  acted  on  a  number  of  matters  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act,  which  had  previously  been  reviewed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  alternates,  and  submitted  to  the  Board  with  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations.  Matters  considered  by  the  Board  on  which 
formal  orders  were  issued  Included  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system 
of  accounts,  records,  and  reports,  for  use  by  grantees,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  16  (a),  (b)  of  the  act:  an  amendment  to 
a  previous  order  excluding  gold  and  silver  from  foreign-trade  zones. 
to  permit  the  handling  and  storing  of  sliver  In  foreign-trade  zones: 
and  the  withdrawal  and  cancelation  of  the  grant  to  the  Department 
of  State  I>3cks  auid  Terminals  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  operate 
foreign-trade  aone  No.  2  at  Mobile.  These,  together  with  the  pre- 
vious numbered  orders  of  the  Board,  are  contained  In  the  apjiendlx 
of  this  report. 

After  a  public  hearing,  the  Board  approved  the  plans  submitted 
by  the  city  of  New  York  to  erect  additional  facilities  In  foreign- 
trade  sone  No.  1.  consisting  of  a  utility  building,  and  an  exten- 
sion to  the  present  gate  house:  and  storage  tanks  for  vegetable 
oil.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  improvements  is  approxi- 
mately 8500.000. 

At  the  request  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  the  Board  re- 
viewed an  agreement  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  a  private 
company  to  operate  the  foreign-trade  zone  on  an  agency  basis. 
The  Board  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  contract  did  net  constitute 
a  transfer  of  the  grant  within  the  meaning  of  section  17  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act.  The  Board  also  has  before  It  a  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association  relative 
to  the  scope  of  the  Board's  authority  with  respect  to  the  publishing 
and  filing  of  rates  «uid  charges  in  individual  foreign-trade  zones. 

Edward  J.  Noble, 
Acting   Secretary   of   Commerce,    Acting   Chairtruin,   Foreign- 
Trade  Zones  Board. 

HzKBERT  E.  Gaston. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Haut  H    Woodring. 

Secretary  of  War. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  W.\SHTNGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  8).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  F.  TWOHY 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  on  February  10  of  this  year 
Hon.  James  P.  Twohy.  Governor  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System,  delivered  a  very  important  address  in  Chicago 
on  the  subject  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System. 
Many  of  our  ijeople  are  very  much  interested  in  this  subject. 
The  address  is  very  illuminating.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  hope  you  will  not  ascribe  it  merely  to  etiquette  when  I  say 
that  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  Invitation  to  this  confer- 
ence. As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  I  have  found  a  thrill  In 
visiting  Chicago.  Here,  to  my  mind,  among  all  our  cities,  Is  the 
Ideal  campground  for  convention  or  conference  No  one  can 
understand  our  Republic  who  does  not  know  this  city,  and  no  one 
can  come  here  from  whatever  remote  section  of  the  continent  and 
feel  himself  a  stranger.  Here  you  will  not  find  the  towering 
brilliance  of  New  York,  the  exotic  charm  of  San  Francisco,  the 
flavor  of  quaint  New  Orleans.  But  you  will  discover  all  the  direct 
raw  energy  of  the  Nation,  gathered  from  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  from  every  race  and  creed  and  color,  here  commingled 
In  a  dynamic  fusion  which  is  creating  a  mighty  future,  as  yet 
unshaped  and  unpredictable.  At  this  one  great  cross  road  of 
the  Nation,  where  there  are  no  through  trains,  because  every  In- 
coming line  ends  here;  where  the  fsu-m  barters  from  hand  to 
hand  with  the  factory,  and  the  East  meets  West;  where  a  world- 
famous  university  rises  on  the  site  of  yesterdays  log  cabin,  and 
remembers  the  Indian  arrowheads  burled  t)encath  Its  classic 
cornerstone:  those  of  us  who  will  can  see,  as  In  a  glass  darkly,  the 
looming  Image  of  America.  No  wonder  a  visit  to  Chicago,  even 
without  the  stimulation  of  a  gathering  like  this.  Is  an  excitement 
to  the  Inquiring  mind.     It  recharges  the  batteries. 

Besides  personal  enjoyment,  however,  as  the  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  I  recognized  in  your  kind 
Invitation  another  opportunity  for  that  candid  exchange  of  opin- 
ions with  the  men  who  manage  our  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
which  I  regard  as  an  essential  and  a  continuing  part  of  my  Job. 
Frankly,  I  am  out  to  Invite  the  criticism  and  to  earn  the  confi- 
dence of  the  men  who  run  this  business,  and  of  the  State  officials, 
the  officers  of  your  leagues,  and  the  many  experts  throughout  the 
country  who  are  devoting  their  energies  to  Its  development.  With- 
out this  counsel  and  confidence  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  hope 
to  make  our  system  the  Important  and  powerful  factor  in  the 
Nation  s  business  which  our  Government  designed  It  to  be. 

The  Governor  of  our  system  reports  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  which  prescribed  his  policies  and  procedures  He  trans- 
mits these  through  the  12  rcelonal  banks  of  the  system,  where 
they  are  translated  In  turn  to  our  member  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  Certainly.  I  should  feel  remiss  in  my  duty  to  our 
Board,  to  our  regional  banks  and  their  members,  and  to  the  public 
whom  we  all  serve,  if  I  did  not  se<?k  anxlotisly  to  make  my  offlce 
the  clearing  house  It  should  be  for  examining,  sifting,  testing,  and 
interpreting  the  best  operating  opinions  of  the  Industry  Our 
Board  does  not  want  the  Governor  s  office  to  be  an  avenue  for  one- 
way traffic  only.  We  can't  sit  in  quarantined  Isolation,  and  de- 
fine new  and  constructive  patterns  for  a  great  industry  without 
Intimate,  realistic  contact  with  its  operators.  We  need  your  col- 
lat)Oration  In  working  out  patterns  of  action,  recognizing  that  It 
Is  your  business  which  we  are  commissioned  to  develop  and  to 
safeguard  in  the  Interest  of  the  public.  We  need  sharp  criticism, 
not  only  from  within  but  from  outside  the  Industrv.  and  I  may 
say  In  passing  that  we  are  receiving  a  fairly  generous  share  at 
present. 

In  thus  emphasizing  our  desire  and  need  of  your  criticism,  how- 
ever. I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  Interpret  our  system  as 
merely  a  Government  Instrument  for  expressing  the  uses  and 
wishes  of  the  Industry  Such  an  Interpretation  would  degrade 
the  principles  upon  which  the  system  was  founded,  and  stultify  Its 
true  objectives. 

It  cannot  be  as  simple  as  that,  and  If  It  could.  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  have  it  so  Our  Government,  when  It  tackled  the  dl.s- 
ordered  problem  of  thrift  and  home  financing  in  this  country  at 
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the  critical  time  when  the  Nation's  entire  mortgage  structure  was 
on  the  verge  of  collapse,  created  the  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  not 
to  follow  but  to  lead  the  Industry.  The  system  was  designed  to 
eradicate  dangerous  abuses  in  this  vital  field  of  public  service,  to 
provide  a  sound  pattern  of  operation,  and  to  set  up  for  the  future 
protection  of  our  people  a  national  barricade  against  panic  and 
decay.  Ita  principles  of  organization  are  soundly  American.  It 
recognizes  free  enterprise,  the  need  for  profit,  and  the  nece.ssity 
for  organic  decentralization.  But  it  can  never  function  as  de- 
signed, for  the  good  of  the  Industry  and  the  protection  of  the 
public,  without  vigorous  and  Independent  leadership.  That  lead- 
enblp,  you  may  be  sure,  we  abaU  do  our  best  to  give  It. 

In  casting  about  for  a  topic  which  you  might  find  interesting 
and  helpful  in  these  remarks  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  can  do  no 
better  than  disclose,  as  franlUy  as  possible,  my  own  views  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  partlctxlarly  with  reference  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  required  of  us  if  lU  future  possibilities  are  to  be  attained. 
As  you  know.  I  am  newly  appointed  the  Governor  of  the  system, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  much  more  eagerly  concerned  at 
present  with  learning  them  rather  than  with  expounding  its  nature 
and  possibilities.  It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  this  very  fact  may 
prove  of  some  advantage  to  these  remarks,  because  It  will  at  least 
give  them  new  and  fresh  color,  which  is  always  a  benefit,  and  It 
will  serve  as  well  to  expose  to  your  Judgment,  and  I  hope  to  your 
criticism,  my  own  approach  to  a  Job  which  Is  bound,  as  I  well 
recognize,  to  affect  your  business  profcrundly.  A  national  system 
such  as  ours  depends  for  success  not  only  upon  the  basic  principles 
of  its  organization  but  also,  and  perhaps  quite  as  much,  upon  the 
men  charged  with  Its  administration.  What  we  do  can  hardly  ever 
be  more  important  than  how  we  do  it.  In  this  three-dimensional 
world  of  ours  the  blueprint  Is  proven  In  the  performance,  and  In 
the  long  run  performance  will  always  reflect  In  strength  and  weak- 
ness the  charecter  of  the  men  who  direct  It. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  blueprint,  and  I  suppose  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  you  an  Intelligent  idea  of  the  scope  of  our  task 
without  first  advertising  to  the  general  background  and  conditions 
out  of  which  our  system  has  embarged.  My  Job  as  an  adminis- 
trator is  largely  one  of  action,  but  action  can  become  something 
like  nihilism  In  motion  If  It  is  not  related  to  the  thought  and 
philosophy  which  motivate  It.  It  Is  not  doctrinaire  theory  to  make 
a  reconnaissance  survey  before  you  begin  construction;  it  Is  a  fairly 
good  way  to  avoid  complicating  chaos.  To  build  a  road  Is  a  rough, 
tcugh  Job.  calling  for  driving  energy  rather  than  fine  theories;  but 
the  most  headlong  direct  actlonlst  who  ever  operated  a  steam  shovel 
has  to  have  a  profile  and  grade  stakes  to  go  by  unless  he  wishes 
his  road  to  ml.«is  the  tuimel  when  it  hits  the  mountains. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  fair  a.ssessmcnt  of  our  system,  or  give  a  true  outline  of  ita 
character  without  reference  to  the  drastic  upheaval  In  our  eco- 
nomic life  which  called  It  Into  being,  and  the  world  conditions 
which,  do  what  we  will,  are  bound  to  color  and  condition  Its  exist- 
ence It  Is  a  commonplace  for  each  generation  of  men  to  mark 
Its  own  period  as  earth  shaking,  and  as  somehow  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  an  era.  That  Is  part  of  the  mysterious  chemistry  of 
our  make-up.  I  suppo.<«?.  and  men  go  on  doing  It  even  though  his- 
tory is  ever  bu.«y  to  erase  their  pathetic  conviction  and  to  reduce 
their  succeeding  ardors  and  aspirations  to  a  uniformity  not  unlike 
the  succeeding  seasons  of  the  year. 

Now  and  then,  however,  a  certain  period  In  hLstory  Is  singled 
out  for  sweeping  changes  so  violent  as  to  reshape  the  patterns  of 
human  living,  much  as  a  geologlcaJ  slip  might  affect  the  face  of 
nature.  The  foremost  economists  and  philosophers  are  agreed  that 
we  of  this  generation  are  the  more  or  less  bewildered  spectators 
and  actors  in  one  of  these  rare  convulsions  In  human  affairs  to 
which  chapters  in  Important  history  books  will  be  devoted.  Cer- 
tainly, this  conclusion  Is  confirmed  by  daily  events  the  world  over 
in  characters  very  prim  and  terrifying.  In  our  own  brief  lifetime 
we  have  seen  in  Europe  the  dizzy  fall  of  democracy  from  a  position 
of  almost  universal  ascendency  to  a  position  hemmed  In  by  deadly 
peril.  Organized  wrath  Is  converging  upon  it  from  the  "black"  right 
and  the  "red  "  left  with  a  cunning  and  a  fury  which  threatens  to 
sweep  away  not  only  democracy  as  a  political  form  but  many  of 
the  spiritual  and  ethical  values  of  our  civilization.  This  conflict, 
as  I  see  it.  Is  not  a  new  philosophy  challenging  an  old  No  con- 
vinced believer  In  the  corporative  state  as  a  form  of  government 
can  find  in  Hltlcrlsm  any  vestiges  of  his  creed  No  Marxist,  how- 
ever pop-eyed  a  contortionist,  can  square  the  circle  of  Stalin's  sin- 
ister mind  This  conflict  Is  the  raw  force  of  pure  destruction  flung 
against  democracv.  because  millions  are  p>ersuaded  of  its  corrupt 
inflrmity.  It  Is  nlhllLsm  marching  with  axes  against  a  power  which 
it  feels  must  be  destroyed. 

Now.  you  and  I  may  believe  that  this  bloody  force  In  the  world  is 
a  new  diaboli.«m  which  must  be  stopi>ed  before  Its  Insensate  fury 
wipes  out  the  precious  Inheritance  of  the  race.  Our  Impulse  Is  to 
reach  for  a  weapon  to  defend  what  we  hold  sacred  But  In  my 
humble  opinion,  our  present  course  lies  in  another  direction,  and  we 
should  not  suffer  propaganda,  however  moving  and  sincere,  to  turn 
us  from  It  It  is  our  duty,  I  believe,  to  prove  democracy.  By 
geography  and  by  providence,  we  have  the  material  means  to  make 
ourselves  physically  inNixlnerable.  Our  Job  is  to  summon  the  moral 
energies  of  the  Republic  to  make  our  own  principles  truly  work. 
If  we  succeed  in  providing  our  own  people  with  a  working  economy 
suitable  to  their  temporal  needs  and  compatible  with  the  personal 
dignity  of  man.  we  will  preserve  democracy  If  we  fall,  we  have 
more  germs  of  Stalinism  and  Hitlerlsm  and  nihilism  within  our  own 


borders  than  can  ever  be  erased  by  victory  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europ>e.  Democracy,  if  we  truly  believe  In  It  as  a  social  Instrument 
for  helping  man  fulfill  his  spiritual  destiny,  should  be  vindicated 
here  at  home  where  we  are  endowed  with  such  abundant  means  to 
prove  it.  Our  people  are  now  making  heroic  answer  to  this  chal- 
lenge. Ours  is  not  a  resort  to  force,  which  so  often  is  a  declaration 
of  bankruptcy  smothered  in  martial  mxislc,  but  the  effort  of  a  proud 
and  free  nation  grimly  enlisting  to  defend  Its  inheritance.  In  a 
spirit  as  authentic  as  Lexington.  We  wUl  experience  plenty  of  dis- 
couragement, fear,  and  frustration,  for  it  Is  a  Job  enormoiisly  difll- 
cult  and  complex  to  thrtist  a  whole  f>eople  forward  along  an  eco- 
nomic front:  but  to  the  task  we  bring  a  rich  endowment,  and  * 
warrant  from  the  highest  authority;  the  rest  depends  upon  our 
capacity  to  work  together,  and  our  own  vision  and  resolution. 

The  Home  Loan  Bank  System  u  one  salient  in  the  economic  line 
which  our  Government  is  throwing  around  the  particular  and  Im- 
(>ortant  field  of  the  Invested  savings  of  our  people.  We  might  well 
be  alarmed  if  the  tremendous  transformation  which  Is  now  spread- 
ing over  our  entire  economic  and  social  order  did  not  take  in  also 
our  basic  business  of  managing  and  mortgage  lending  these  savings 
for  liome  ownership.  It  is  true  that  tlie  building  and  loan  business, 
by  more  than  a  century  of  tradition.  Is  geared  to  neighborly,  Inti- 
mate close-up  operation.  Nothing  In  business,  I  suppose.  Is  more 
personal  than  a  mortgage  loan,  and  every  safeguard  should  be 
erected  to  preserve  the  Individual  and  personal  character  of  the 
business.  We  must  never  permit  the  federation  of  our  Industry  to 
dehumanize  It.  But  without  Federal  direction  to  provide  a  parity 
and  a  proper  relation  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  finance,  and  to 
furnish  national  strength  and  sanction  \n  its  reserves,  in  a  word  to 
bring  our  great  Industry  in  line  with  the  swiftly  developing  eco- 
nomic pattern  of  all  American  business,  believe  me,  gentlemen,  yoxu 
business  would  soon  be  thrust  Into  the  alleys  In  the  back  of  cigar 
stores  where  .some  of  your  critics  and  competitors  would  like  to  put 
It  and  keep  It. 

No  one  distrusts  bureaucracy  more  than  I.  I  come  from  the  far 
West  where  the  pioneer  tradition  and  the  doctrine  of  lalssez  falre 
made  Its  last  stand  on  our  continent.  If  not  in  the  world,  and  I 
Inherit  a  good  healthy  hatred  of  regimentation.  I  try  to  dodge  the 
red-eyed  medicine  man  running  around  the  country  with  patent 
cures  for  our  aliments,  and  new  formulas  for  our  salvation  which 
violate  the  fundamental  tenets  of  democratic  dogma.  We  all  know, 
by  a  kind  of  ma«s  instinct,  that  the  amazing  welter  of  existence 
cannot  be  compressed  Into  these  Ingenious  algebraic  equations,  and 
we  turn  a  far-away  look  on  the  expert  with  an  easy  answer,  no  mat- 
ter how  learnedly  thick  his  spectacles.  Strange  creatures  always 
appear  In  time  of  flood  and  Are,  and,  while  we  wrestle  with  the  dis- 
aster, we  segregate  the  harmless  ones,  and  turn  the  looters  over  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  even  more  distrustful  of  the  impenetrable  mind 
which  fears  all  progress,  or  worse  yet,  is  perfectly  unaware  that  any 
change  is  upon  us.  Very  dangerous  to  us  all  is  the  fact,  which  John 
Stuart  Mill  points  out  and  which  all  history  attests,  that  great 
changes  can  creep  like  lava  over  communities  only  half  conscious 
of  what  Is  befalling  them.  You  will  recall  the  three  old  ladles  In 
Arnold  Bennett's  masterpiece,  whose  only  recollection  of  the  siege 
of  Paris,  which  they  had  endured  in  their  youth,  was  the  unaccount- 
able trouble  they  had  experienced  with  the  poultryman  In  1871;  and 
Anatole  France's  sardonic  tale  In  which  he  shows  us  Pontius  Pilate 
In  a  Roman  bath,  gossiping  of  his  youth,  and  unable  to  recall  the 
name  of  that  Just  man  whom  he  had  sentenced  to  death  as  the 
procurator  of  Judea.  After  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  I  suppose,  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom  In  approaching  any  problem  Is  to  know  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  events  which  have  created  It,  and  the  circumstances 
which  condition  It.  In  these  times,  with  the  rising  river  washing 
Hway  our  bench  marks  every  day,  and  cracking  our  gages,  there  Is 
little  comfort  to  our  anxious  minds  In  the  plump  planter  who  would 
have  us  all  singing  mammy  songs  about  the  good  old  days.  In  the 
muscular  Job  of  reshaping  our  business  we  will  get  little  benefit  of 
counsel  from  the  critic  who  Invokes  false  charges  of  regimentation 
and  bureaucracy  to  conceal  his  homesickness  for  the  good  old  1920*8, 
that  dead  decade  of  speakeasy  heroes  and  thlnkeasy  philosophers. 
In  the  forward  movement  of  a  whole  nation  on  the  march,  we  tnay 
have  to  leave  that  soldier  by  the  roadside  with  his  belt  of  blank 
cartridges. 

The  details  of  the  legislation  which  created  our  System  were 
patterned  largely  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the  Farm  Loan 
Act.  While  its  purposes  and  functions  are  not  strictly  comparable, 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  System  Is  intended  to  serve  thrift  and  home- 
financing  Institutions  In  much  the  same  way  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  serves  the  commercial  banks  and  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration serves  in  the  financing  of  farm  ownership. 

Our  great  Federal  Reserve  System  serves  the  commercial  area 
primarily  by  supplementing  the  funds  of  local  banlcs,  particularly 
In  times  of  emergency.  It  Is  thus  a  source  of  temporary  financing. 
The  Federal  land  banks  In  turn  were  established  to  accommodate 
agriculture.  Not  only  do  they  constitute  the  sole  source  of  funds 
for  national  farm-loan  associations  which  lend  directly  to  the 
Individual  farmer,  but  In  addition,  the  funds  are  provided  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  In  similar  manner,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  was  created  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  urban  home 
financing.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  primary  Institutions  which 
operate  in  the  field,  the  bank  system  is  empowered  to  make  both 
long-  and  short-term  advances.  The  latter  afford  protection  to  in- 
vestors by  making  funds  available  to  relieve  any  unusual  require- 
ments. The  former  furnish  funds  to  member  institutions  to  foster 
home  building  and  home  ownership. 
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Thtw  th^rv  have  now  be«n  established  In  this  cotuitry  these 
formally  organized  systems  of  finance — commercial,  farm,  and  home. 
Here,  then.  Is  a  BTBtem  of  major  importance  In  the  buslneas  life 
of  the  Republic.  It  la  predicated  upon  principles  which  to  my  mind 
fairly  approximate  the  preacrlptlcn  which  America  In  the  future 
wUl  make  for  the  management  of  Its  savings:  That  It  be  personal 
In  renponslbUlty  and  profitable  and  yet  mutual  and  profit  sharing: 
that  it  be  privately  owned  and  operated  and  yet  publicly  Insured 
and  regulated:  that  It  be  constructive  and  expansive  and  yet  rigor- 
ously guarded  against  speculative  abuse.  It  U  wisely  set  up  under 
Pwleral  direction  to  provide  a  parity  and  a  proper  relation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  In  finance,  and  to  furnish  national  strength 
In  its  reserves.  It  Is  broken  Into  district  banks  to  insure  regional 
responsibility  and  ready  response  to  local  needs  and  conditions.  In 
principle  and  In  pattern  it  Is  soundly  conceived  for  the  protection 
of  the  industry  and  the  public  which  it  serves.  There  are  able  men, 
I  know,  who  are  skeptical  of  our  system  and  who  attack  It.  Some 
of  them  are  within  the  industry;  some  outside  As  I  said  before,  I 
respect  their  judgment  and  do  not  question  their  good  faith.  I  wel- 
come their  candid  criticism,  but  I  would  be  wanting  in  the  same 
candor  if  I  did  not  express  a  friendly  warning,  as  a  matter  of  my 
own  opinion,  that  they  are  on  very  dangeroxis  ground  In  attacking 
the  principles  upon  which  the  home-loan  bank  system  Is  founded 
or  the  organized  pattern  of  its  operation.  We  are  ready  to  take 
them  on.  and  will  let  them  choose  the  precise  debating  ground, 
whether  It  be  the  particular  history  and  hazards  of  this  business! 
an  appraisal  of  our  national  fiscal  system  and  our  relation  to  it,  or 
the  broad  question  of  how  best  to  protect  and  use  the  people's 
savings,  which  is  the  tiltlmate  test  of  all. 

All  of  these  observations.  I  well  appreciate,  are  the  broadest  gen- 
eralities.    A  beginner,  however,  In  any  Job  Is  well  advised  to  walk 
around  it  first  before  arranging  all  hlr.  machinery.     Our  task,  it  is 
true.  Is  bristling  with  specific  problems,  each  one  of  which  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  our  earnest  discussion,  because  all  of  them 
in  their  eventtuU  solution  will  comprise  the  ultimate  effectiveness 
of  our  system.    For  example,  there  is  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  ofllce  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  Oe- 
posit  Insurance  Corporation.    We  have  to  work  out  a  relatlon-shlp 
there  which  will  appropriately  fit  Into  the  changing  and  developing 
fiscal  plan  of  the  Nation  without  invading  the  field  of  others  or 
suffering  a  stiiltlfying  curtailment  of  our  own.     Or  take  the  Ameri- 
can   Bankers   Association — a   great   organization — and    its   savings- 
bank  division.     Here,  too,  clarification  and  an  understanding  must 
be  reached  which  will  be  measured  by  the  only  true  yardstick,  the 
most   effective  service  of  our  people.     Or.   again,   take   our  State- 
chartered  Institutions  and  our  relations  with  the  State  authorities, 
whether  or  not   the   Institutions  be   Insured.     Principles   must   be 
stated  and  definitions  formulated  so  exactly  as  to  Insure  to  the 
public  our  respective  assistance  and  protection  on  a  basis  mutually 
respecUng  and  cooperative.     Then  there  Is  the  question  of  super- 
vision—a  good  "hot  oil"  subject.     Here,  too.  the  task  Is  to  extract 
essential  principles,  and  the  process.  I  suspect.  wUl   be  predicated 
upon  some  fairly  vehement   and  vigorous  debate.     But  these   and 
many  kindred  questions,  though  they  constitute  the  substance  of 
our  present  CTeryday  work,  may  well  wait  upon  a  broader  enuncia- 
tion  of   our  general  objective   from   which,   after   all.   they   must 
derive.     Moreover,  of  their  nature,  they  do  not  belong  so  much  In 
the  school -masterly  and  unilateral  field  of  the  lecture  room  as  In 
the  harder  and  closer  quarters  of  the  laboratory.     It  Is  In  conflict, 
criticism,  and  controversy,  and  In  the  cooperative  way  of  experi- 
ment and  trial  and  error,  thank  Heaven,  that  America  attacks  a 
problem,  and  it  will  be  by  these  means  that  we  will  work  out  ours. 
Ttiere  are  three  major  fiuictlons  In  my  Job  as  governor  of  your 
bank  system  which  have  been  taking  shape  In  my  mind  during  my 
3  months  of  wrestling  with  it.    The  first  is  to  translate  to  the 
leaders  In  other  and  related  Government  agencies,  to  our  banks,  to 
our  member  Institutions,  and  to  the  public  an  understanding  of 
our  service:  what  It  Is  and  Is  not;  what  It  may  become,  and  what 
It  should  not  be;  and  to  do  so  by  methods  and  in  language  com- 
mensurate with   its  dignity   and  importance,   and   the  profound 
respect  I  have  for  it.    Frankly.  I  am  out  to  eradicate  a  faint  but 
widespread  tendency  to  depreciate  our  vital  function  In  the  na- 
tional economy:  a  tendency  I  may  say  not  only  evident  among  our 
critics  and   competitors  where   we  might  expect   It.  and  where  it 
will  do  us  good,  but  also  within  our  own  ranks  in  our  industry, 
where  it  can  do  us  immeasurable  harm.    Certainly,  our  future 
Importance  and  our  real  service  to  our  people  will  t>e  no  greater 
than  we  think  It,  and  we  must  not  permit  our  great  possibilities 
to  be  cheapened  and  truncated  by  little  men  of  selfish  purpose  or 
no  vision,   whether  they   be  outside   the   industry  or  within   it. 
Speaking  for  myself,  if  you  will  permit  the  personal  allusion,   I 
could  not  work  In  an  enterprise  which  did  not  command  my  honest 
respect   and   enthusiasm.     Half  of  our   troubles   In  this   Industrial 
age.  1  believe,  arise  from  the  fact  that  millions  of  men  to  whom 
wtn-k  is  as  natural  as  flight  is  to  a  bird,  spend  their  entire  working 
hours  and  dajrs  and  years  on  the  assembly  line  of  mass  production, 
doing  some  senseless  fragmentary  bit  of  piece  work  which  offends 
the  spirit  and  degrades  the  natural  creative  impulse  of  man. 

I  believe  our  system  can  grow  and  expand  its  service  to  the 
public,  and  to  an  undreamed-of  extent — not  in  any  starry-eyed 
way.  but  by  a  hard  work-a-day  devotion  to  otir  real  trusteeship — 
assist  our  people  fultUl  th«  dream  of  a  better  America.  I  am  proud 
to  have  a  hand  in  It. 
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The  second  function  of  my  office  Is  to  encotirage  and  promote 
the  dlacuasion  and  the  dialectic  which  will  truly  create  the  system. 
We  are  only  7  years  old.  which,  as  I  recall  It,  is  the  canonical  age 
when  reason  only  begins.  Ours  Is  not  a  fixed  and  frosen  plan  of 
acUon  which  has  sprung  full  blown  from  the  brow  of  Jove.  It  Is 
a  national  system  with  Its  roots  embedded  In  good  earth,  whose 
growth  and  health  and  harvest  depend  upon  the  nurtxire  and  care 
and  pruning  we  give  it.  The  particular  problems  I  mentioned 
before,  and  a  host  of  others  like  them,  will  only  be  solved  by  the 
friction  of  mind  against  mind  In  the  dialectic  of  our  experience. 
On  behalf  of  jrour  Institutions  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Board 
I  work  for  on  the  other.  I  conceive  it  to  be  an  important  part  of 
my  duty  to  transmit  from  one  to  the  other  the  freest  traffic  of 
ideas  in  order  to  develop  our  common  usefulness  to  the  public. 

The  third  function  I  have  in  mind  ts  the  quality  of  leadership. 
I  said  before  that  we  woxild  try  to  provide  the  vigorous  and  Inde- 
pendent leadership  which  the  system  needs.  We  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  vigor  and  independence  are  by  no  means  the  only  attri- 
butes of  true  leadership.  There  must  also  be  restraint.  It  is  quite 
as  important  to  know  and  to  respect  the  boundaries  of  authority 
as  to  act  boldly  within  them.  A  captain  can  get  In  as  much  trouble 
roaming  away  from  his  company  as  ever  he  can  by  falling  to  lead 
j  them.  The  key  to  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  that  we  do  not 
keep  leaders  who  do  not  earn  the  Job.  We  do  not  mdulge  the 
fantastic  sovietism  that  everybody  is  his  own  boss  until  some 
slant-eyed  dictator  comes  along  to  capitalize  the  fallacy.  We  know 
that  no  one  can  diminish  his  proper  responsibilities,  and  yet  con- 
tinue to  discharge  them.  It  was  not  the  Carthaginians  who 
crossed  the  Alps:  it  was  Hannibal  who  took  them  over,  and  we 
know  from  the  lessons  of  history  that  officers  who  wUl  act  are 
essential  to  organization  and  to  achievement.  But  It  Is  part  of  the 
anatomy  of  leadership  in  our  country  that  a  captain  functions  by 
law  and  not  by  whim,  and  that  he  functions  only  so  long  as  he 
deserves  the  Job.  The  terms  of  his  commission  are  his  own  quali- 
ties of  courage  and  patience  and  vision. 

I  must  confess  to  you  that  my  first  survey  of  your  system  gives 
me  a  very  decent  humility  of  mind  before  the  magnitude  of  our 
Job.  Of  course,  we  could  slide  over  it  If  we  would,  but  to  make  it 
what  it  Is  designed  to  be  will  tax  and  strain  the  best  talents  of  us 
all.  We  shall  make  our  share  of  blunders,  you  may  be  sure,  with 
lapses  and  overlapses  aplenty  to  confound  us.  It  is  a  real  assign- 
ment to  balance  the  essential  freedom  of  operation,  which  Is  our 
native  way.  with  the  effective  Government  supervision  upon  which 
our  future  depends.  We  will  Just  have  to  chart  a  course  in  the 
historic  spirit  of  good  nature  and  determination,  like  the  covered 
wagon  caravans  which  brought  the  East  to  my  part  of  the  country. 
As  with  them,  there  is  tension  anead  of  us.  and  hardships,  and 
perhaps  bickerings:  t^t  we  sh£ill  also  have  prairie  hen  on  the  way, 
and  now  and  then  banjo  music  In  the  evening  by  the  camp  fire. 
Our  discipline  must  be  strong  enough  to  avert  a  break-up  and 
disaster,  and  loose  enough  for  the  free  play  of  pioneer  independence. 
We  will  probably  lose  some  of  our  more  reckless  members  to  tha 
Indians,  for  they  lurk  along  our  trail,  too.  and  some  of  our  children 
may  wander  away  from  the  wagon  train  and  get  drowned  in  the 
river.  But  we  will  make  the  trail  like  those  ArgonauU  before  us 
did.  We  are  of  their  blood,  and  we  are  pioneermg  as  surely  and  as 
resolutely  as  they  did.  and  for  the  same  reason:  because  we  mean 
to  extend  the  frontiera  of  our  civilization  to  make  room  for  freer 
life.  Beyond  the  plains,  and  the  desert,  and  the  mountains,  lie 
fertile  fields  of  plenty  for  our  children  if  we  have  but  the  fortitude 
to  reach  them. 

Order  Sons  of  Zion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  18  (leffislative  day  of  Monday,  April  8).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M  MEAD.  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
the  thirty-second  annual  banquet  of  the  Order  Sons  of 
Zion  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  in  New  York  City,  on  April  14. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  Honored  with  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  thin 
happy  occasion  of  your  thirty-second  annual  banquet.  Your 
great  fraternal  society  has  recently  undertaken  a  magnificent  project 
which  has  Involved  the  collection  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  m  Palestine  to  provide  a  haven  for 
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•onje  1.000  refugee  families.  The  success  of  your  undertaking,  the 
enthusiastic  humanltarianlsm  of  your  society,  and  the  worthiness 
of  your  objective  commends  itself  to  righteous  people  every-vihere. 
I  am  sure  you  will  succeed  in  fostering  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
which  form  the  keystone  of  the  arch  In  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Jewish   national   home   In  Palestine. 

In  these  troublesome  times  when  intolerance,  bigotr\'.  and  class 
hatred  tear  at  the  very  vitals  of  human  liberty,  we  need  more 
of  this  spirit,  more  humanism  and  less  barbarism  in  the  hearts 
and    souls   of    men 

Here  in  this  most-favored  land,  we  dine  tocether  tonight  \nider 
happy  circumstances.  We  have  confidence  that,  fortified  with  the 
blessings  of  self-government  and  freedom  of  word  and  action,  we 
are  able  to  bend  our  united  will  into  the  avenues  of  progress  and 
prosperity. 

We  are  individually  and  collectively  happy  tonight  because  we 
all  feel  safe  and  secure.  The  future  carries  promise  and  hope 
of  the  fulfillment  of  our  ambitions. 

Here  we  enjoy  freedom  and  order  and  enterprise  under  the 
protecting  arm  of  our  beloved  democracy. 

But  in  other  lands  there  is  less  fortification  against  oppression. 
There  bigotry  beclouds  the  minds  of  leadership.  There  group  is  set 
against  group,  race  against  race,  class  against  class.  There  doubts 
are  instilled  as  to  the  worth  of  democracy.  There  religion  is  defiled, 
culture  is  stifled,  and  the  higher  aspirations  of  man  is  crushed  to 
earth. 

When  the  codes  of  religloiis.  social,  and  political  morality  are 
violated  by  any  system  of  government  we  must  vigorously  oppose 
that  philosophy,  and  we  must  deny  its  infiltration  into  American 
sou.  We  feel  that  such  violations  to  human  rights  have  taken 
place  under  the  totalitarian  regimes,  and  therefore  we  must  erect  a 
bulwark  of  patriotic  opposition  to  the  Inculcation  of  any  such  doc- 
trine into  this  happy  land. 

Let  us  say  again  and  again  we  believe  in  democracy.  Let  us 
repeat  again  and  again  for  all  the  world  to  hear  that  we  believe  in 
defending  the  right  of  man  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
Let  us  by  action  and  accomplishment  demonstrate  with  unmis- 
takable cnrphasis  that  we  subscribe  to  a  philosophy  which  permits 
and  encourages  freedom  of  personal  and  public  indejjendence  In 
thought  and  action. 

I  ask  you  to  live  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  democracy.  I  ask  you 
by  word  and  deed  to  typify  the  voy  embodiment  of  American  prin- 
ciples. I  ask  you  never  to  forget  for  one  instant  that  American 
democracy  stands  for  the  enthronement  of  law  and  equity.  I  ask 
}cu  to  constantly  sow  the  healthful  seeds  of  good  citizenship. 

With  diligence,  with  ample  safeguards,  and  with  a  fundamental 
faith  In  our  doctrine  of  government,  we  will  be  able  to  nip  in  the 
bud  any  sporadic  or  fly-by-nlght  movement  which  may  arise  to 
plague  or  to  threaten  our  citadel  of  freedom. 

Current  events  in  Europe  involve  not  only  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims who  have  been  caught  In  the  whirlwind  of  hate,  but  they 
involve  every  citizen  throughout  the  world  who  subscribes  to  free- 
dom, equality,  and  tolerance.  With  this  in  mind,  we  must  take 
double  caution  lest  these  antldemocaatic  philosophies  scatter 
their  firebrands  in  our  own  peaceful  land  •  •  •  lest  here,  too, 
the  poison  of  oppression  and  bigotry  threaten  our  national  well- 
being. 

What  steps  should  we  take  to  Insure  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  Institutions?  What  should  be  our  plan  of  action  in 
this  battle  of  force  against  freedom?  How  should  we  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  all  our  citizens  to  eliminate  hatred  of  creed 
against  creed,  race  against  race,  and  to  look  upon  one  another, 
not   as  enemies  but   as  brothers. 

The  answer,  my  friends.  Is  threefold:  First,  we  must  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  those 
basic  principles  of  freedom  and  Justice  contained  therein;  we  must 
resolve  ourselves  to  a  sustaining  moral  support  of  our  heritage  of 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  worship,  and  of  assembly — the 
sacred  rights  guaranteed  to  all  Americans  by  our  Constitution. 

All  of  us.  regardless  of  racial  ancestry,  or  of  differences  in  re-    i 
llgious  worship.  mu£t  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  united  aim 
to  eliminate  racial  and  religious  prejudice. 

If  such  is  our  faith,  it  follows  that  we  must  not  assume  the  role 
of  a  complacent,  self-satisfied  citizen  lulled  into  the. inertia  of  slum- 
bering half  interest.  We  dare  not  leave  the  arena  of  human  rights 
to  the  despot  or  the  demagog,  thlnkmg  them  to  be  but  a  harmless 
nuisance.  Not  if  our  eyes.  ears,  and  minds  are  alert  to  the  grim 
realities  of  today;  not  if  we  rememl>er  that  democracy  Is  not  saved 
by  laws  alone,  but  by  those  who  will  speak  for  it,  live  for  it.  and,  if 
need  be.  defend  It. 

Our  second  resolve  should  be  to  strive  to  provide  for  men  the 
actual  enJo>'ment  of  these  liberties.  "To  i>e  a  free  citizen,"  said  that 
eminent  American  liberal,  Justice  Brandels,  ■'one  needs  a  Job.  a 
minimum  standard  of  living,  a  little  saving,  a  little  insurance. 
These  are  essential  to  the  security  of  a  free  citizen."  Ours  must  be 
a  determination,  therefore,  to  care  for  that  group  of  citl.'iCns  who. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are  without  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  be  ever  alert  to  combat  sinister  in- 
fluences which  may  come  to  our  shores  from  abroad.  To  those  who 
would  scoff  at  our  institutions  of  self-government  and  who  would 
ndicule  our  political  philosophy  which  upholds  tolerance  and  which 
extends  a  friendly  hand  to  tlie  oppressed  everywhere,  it  would  t>e 


well  to  remind  them  of  our  history — to  recall  the  Protestants.  Cath- 
olics, and  Jews  who  came  to  our  shores  searching  for  the  freedom, 
the  opportunity,  and  the  liberties  we  all  now  rightly  enjoy. 

We  must  forge  new  instruments  and  new  methods  to  combat  the 
blindne-ss  of  the  partisan,  the  passion  of  the  Jlngolst,  the  vengeance 
of  the  bigot.  Through  education,  logic,  and  understanding  the 
clouds  of  prejudice  must  be  dispersed. 

As  a  nation  we  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace.  We  condemn 
and  abhor  the  persecution  and  oppression  of  unfortunate  and  de- 
fenseless minorities;  we  condemn  and  abhor  class  rule  and  govern- 
ment by  violence. 

We  realize  the  conditions  that  exist  today.  We  know  that  eco- 
nomic bewilderment  has  led  people  into  strange  and  untried  path- 
ways of  government — pathways  that  have,  in  many  Instances,  led 
to  the  debasement  of  human  dignities  and  of  personal  liberties. 
Let  us  resolve  that  that  shall  not  come  to  pass  In  our  country. 

With  that  resolution  in  mind,  let  us  not  forget  that  It  Is  our 
obligation,  individually  and  collectively,  to  nurture  peace  in  our 
hearts  and  to  disseminate  the  philosophy  of  the  good  neighbor. 
In  a  world  bewildered,  overwrought,  and  unnerved  by  calamities 
which  sometimes  seem  to  challenge  the  Ingenuity  and  Intellect  of 
man,  a  reassignment  to  religious  ideals  can  conquer  where  moral 
skepticism,  force  of  arms,  and  ruthless  warfare  must  surely  fail. 

When  the  present  European  conflict  is  over,  the  wounds  of  men. 
of  nationalities,  and  of  regimes  must  be  bound  up  by  terms  of 
p>e8ce.  It  must  be  a  peace  founded  on  an  enduring  formula,  and 
that  means  that  the  elements  of  tolerance,  reason,  and  morality 
must  be  given  priority  over  all  other  consideraMons. 

I  think  that  we  carry  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
senting to  the  world  an  example  of  fraternallsm.  nelghborllness, 
and  peace-loving  behavior.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  declared,  "I  hate  war."  The  people  of  this  Nation  echo  and 
reecho  that  sentiment.  We  will  remtaln  a  nation  where  peace 
abides. 

Through  our  example  and  by  our  behavior  we  must  Indelibly  im- 
press upon  warlike  humanity  elsewhere  the  unfaltering  de- 
termination that  is  ours  to  stay  out  of  military  entnnglemenU  in 
foreign  wars.  At  the  same  time  we  must  impress  the  world  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  willing  to  assume  our  share  of  the  burden  in 
promoting  peace. 

Through  united  endeavor,  and  with  a  common  purpose,  such 
as  that  so  nobly  exemplified  by  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Zion,  we 
will  wage  our  campaign  for  peace 

We  have  the  opportunity,  the  power,  and  the  possibility  of 
success.  If  we  have  the  determination  to  succeed,  cur  efforts  will 
not  be  made  in  vain — for  we  can.  and.  I  believe,  we  sliall.  succeed. 
America  will  then  influence  the  world's  new  social  and  political 
order. 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Negro's  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  18.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MAJ.  R.  R.  WRIGHT.  Sa. 


Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  on  February  11,  1940,  by  Maj.  R.  R.  Wright, 
Sr.,  president  of  the  Citizens  &  Southern  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
of  Philadelphia: 

Today  It  is  appropriate  to  speak  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Negro's  future.  For  today  is  the  eve  of  the  celebration  of  the  sec- 
ond greatest  and  most  far-reaching  ev'ent  in  American  history; 
it's  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  seventy-flfth  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Ckan- 
stltutlon  of  the  United  States. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  achievements,  and  those  of  George  Washing- 
ton, like  those  of  the  Haitian  Toussalnt  L'Ouverture  and  our  hero — 
Frederick  Douglass,  matchless  examples  of  oiir  two  great  American 
spirits,  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln — the  one  who 
founded  and  the  other  who  saved  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
Nation  still  alive.  Long  live  our  United  States  of  America,  now 
freed  from  slavery  and  may  she  soon  free  herself  from  internal 
race  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  character  had  many  phases  and  angles  simi- 
lar to  the  character  of  the  Negro,  particularly  his  exhibition  of 
humor  under  the  saddest  conditions,  and  his  uncanny  t>elief  that 
God  would  deliver  him  out  of  all  troubles.  Thus,  it  was  Lin- 
coln's greatness  of  heart,  his  sound  common  sense  and  his  won- 
derful political  sagacity,  which  met  and  overcame  a  crisis  probably 
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uaeqtMl*d  in  the  worid's  uinals.  Bom  on  a  Sunday  morning  In 
»  benigbt«d  but.  in  %  slave  State.  131  years  a^,  Lincoln  struggled 
upward  to  a  manhood  sucb  as  gave  him  a  oommandlng  poaltlon  In 
a  Oovernment  tainted  with  slavery  which  God  willed  that  he 
abould  change  Into  a  Republic  freed  from  slavery. 

Never  was  the  chief  magletrate  of  a  gre^t  nation  oonfrontcd  \  -th 
a  mure  dliScult  mission  than  that  which  confronted  T.inffiin 
Sleeted  by  •  minority  vote  of  his  fellow  citizens,  be  aaetuned  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  surrounded  by  a  hostile  cmbinet 
vbo  bad  no  confidence  In  bis  ability  to  guide  the  Nation.  In  his 
lonely  presidency,  Lincoln  was  like  the  freedmen  liberated  by  a 
minority  of  the  American  people  and  left  without  a  dime  in  the 
midst  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  former  slave  masters.  How  aston- 
ishing has  been  their  rise  from  their  lowly  estate.  Few  believed, 
75  years  ago.  when  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  that  the  freedmen  would  ever  be  in  the 
oondltlon  to  be  incorporated  fully  into  the  American  Government 
and  civUiaation.  But  as  the  great  God,  who  still  rules  In  the 
HfTalrs  of  men  and  nations,  lifted  Lincoln  from  his  humble  sur- 
roundings to  the  most  exalted  place  in  the  Nation,  so  the  same 
influence  has  guided  the  Negro  along  the  line  of  moral,  spiritual, 
educational,  and  economic  progress  into  American  citizenship. 

Notwithstanding  that,  at  the  gate  of  American  citizenship,  that 
goodly  garden  of  politlcaJ.  economic,  social  welfare  and  enjoyment, 
there  appeared  to  be  placed  a  flaming  sword  of  racial  and  other 
prejudices  which  turned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
life,  of  that  full  and  abimdant  life  which  our  Constitution,  as 
amended,  guarantees  to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic.  Notwith- 
standing these  handicaps  the  Negro  has  met  his  dlfBculties  as 
Lincoln  met  his  dlfllcult  situation,  with  patient  and  courageous 
Intelligence.    Lincoln  won.    So  must  we  win. 

Starting  with  nothing.  Ignorant  and  penniless,  now.  without  re- 
citing statistics,  we  are  happy  today  that  what  the  Negro's  75 
years  in  progress  have  accomplished  stands  for  itself  a  luminous 
monument. 

Lincoln  changed  the  Republic's  Negro  people  from  a  liability  to 
an  asset  by  restoring  the  Negros  Initiative  and  liberating  his 
energy 

After   surveying   the  life   and   conduct  of  Lincoln,   and   the  life 
and   conduct   of   the   Negro.   I   feel    that   the   careful   and   sincere 
student  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  Negro  mtost  admit  that  the  Negro 
has   many   traits   like   those   of   Lincoln.    Lincoln's   sweetness   of 
disposition,  his  great  patience  of  the  wrong,  his  lack  of  memory 
for    Injustice,    his   forgiving   spirit,    his   readiness   to    wait   for    the 
slow  and  patient  development  of  opportunities,  find  a  Ukeness  In 
the  Negro's  patient  and  tenacious  advance  up  from  slavery.     Grad-    | 
ually  the  Negro  Is  now  entering  more  and  more  fully  and  securely    I 
Into  American  citizenship  and  life.     In  the  future  he  will  think    ' 
more  intensely,  work  more  Intelligently,  and  plan  more  definitely 
for  the  great  task  of  true  cittzenahip. 

We  are  today.  In  the  midst  of  a  World  War  catastrophe  and 
times  lock  dismal,  civilization  shudders.  We  all  feel  it.  Perhaps, 
no  time  in  modern  history  have  the  world's  leading  statesmen  so 
disappointed  us.  We  agree  with  General  Sherman  about  war. 
Hence  as  neutral  nations  we  shed  tears  over  the  fate  of  Ethiopia 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Finland.  Our  own  Nation  may  be  tempted 
to  take  arms  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  people  we  have  never 
— n. 


Why  should  nations  In  this  age  have  to  reaort  to  war  to  settle 
their  differences? 

And  yet,  envisaging  the  universal  Indignation  at  the  attitude 
of  the  dictators,  we  are  led  to  feel  that  this  world-wide  concern 
miist  mean  that  the  spirit  of  altruism  and  brotherhood  Is  not  dead 
The  world  Is  not  going  to  the  worst.  While  we  know  that  the  fate 
of  our  Republic  la  t>ound  up  with  the  fate  of  the  world,  we  must 
not  lose  our  heads.  Forms  and  types  of  civilization  may  pass  away 
as  they  have  passed  away,  but  the  population  of  the  world  today 
is  greater  and  more  prospcrotis  than  ever:  greater  forma  of  dvih- 
aatlon  today  than  the  ancients  ever  knew  Hence,  no  poaslble 
world  rataatrophe  can  permanently  deetroy  the  farthest  reaches  of 
our  present  drtiisation. 

Therefore,  why  should  the  Negro  drepalr  with  reference  to  hie 
future?  Can  we  not  find  enough  In  our  past  euoceHe  to  warrant 
the  rapeciatton  that  we  shell  be  able  to  make  the  grade  in  our 
great  citint/y  a«amst  any  fate?  We  ere  letung  more  and  mors  in 
•tep  with  advftiietnii  eivtftaatlon.  Let  tM  patiently  and  wisely  oon- 
Umi,  a*  other  eltiaene  eonteod,  for  every  right,  immunity,  aitd 
privii»Ke  eeeorded  to  enir  other  ettieene,  Ae  laborers,  as  farmer*,  ■« 
ma«i4rr»  m  ifMltietry,  rwtfloa,  end  bueineee,  •«  aehotare,  eeienueu, 
a/»d  ariisu,  let  tie  seek  to  intefraU  more  deflniuiy  oureelVM  Into 
th«  liu/ught  «*nd  eetlon  at  the  Amerlean  national  aet'up.  Let  u«  i 
realty'  ihei  no  Individual  or  r*oe  or  nation  can  euoeaed  without 
inuDigent  tuu4  work  Mitf  tstdleitnu  aAvUifle  from  Uielr  work.  We 
mu*t  solve  our  own  eeonomie  problem*. 

Continced  that  Uneoln  wee  our  benefeetor  and  that  our  futttre 
U  tv'prful.  let  ue  make  ourselvee  a  store  active  and  valtiable  aaset, 

I  am  wtiling  to  eonettide  that  nowhere  elee  in  the  world  ehould 
the  Negru  have  a  better  chanee  to  think,  ect,  to  worahip  Ood  ae 
he  pleasee  and  aetoieve  for  bimeell  ee  other  human  betnge,  than 
here  in  Amerioe.  Oure  may  be  •  bard  wejr;  wtaoee  le  not?  We 
can  take  It.    Let'e  go  forward. 


Oar  Choice — Decentralization  of  GoTemmental 
Responsibilitj  or  Government  By  a  Central- 
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HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18,  1940 


SPEECH  BY  HON.   HATTON  W.  SUMNERS.  OP   TEXAS,  THUR3- 
ElAY.  FEBRUARY  26.  1925 


Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  reroarks  in  the  Rbcorb.  I  include  the  following 
speech  which  I  delivered  in  the  House  15  years  ago,  which  is 
pertinent  to  the  bill  passed  today: 

Mr.  StTMNiBs  of  Texas,  under  general  authority,  erterded  his 
remarks  on  the  creation  of  a  Joint  committee  to  Investigate  and 
report  to  the  next  session  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  governmental   responslbllUj. 

Mr.  SmiNiKS  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker,  leave  having  been  obtained, 
there  Is  being  printed  herewith,  in  part,  copy  of  a  resolution  pend- 
ing before  the  Rules  Committee,  together  with  a  statement  made 
before  that  ooromlttee  with  reference  thereto. 

I  wish  It  clearly  understood  that  in  what  is  said  no  reflection  upon 
the  personnel  of  Federal  bureaus  and  departments  is  Intended. 
Whatever  of  criticism  there  may  be  Is  directed  against  the  policy  of 
government  under  which  bureaucracy  develops  and  not  asrainst 
those  who  are  carrying  cut  that  policy.  I  hope  there  wUl  be  zm> 
confusion  on  this  point. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  vast  increase  since  its  organization  of  the  territory 
In  which  the  Federal  Government  has  Jurisdiction,  the  natural 
development  In  such  territory,  and  the  shift  of  new  governmental 
responsibility  to  the  Federal  Government  have  created  an  aggregate 
of  Federal  responsibility  which  Is  overloading  lt.s  machinery  and 
rendering  It  increasingly  difficult  to  discharge  with  efllclency  and 
economy  through  the  agencies  at  its  command  either  Its  original 
or  its  acquired  responsibilities,  and  under  which  Increasing  respon- 
sibilities it  Is  difficult.  If  not  impmsslble.  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Government  from  t>ecoming  distinctively  btireaucratlc  In  Its  opera- 
tions: Therefore  be  it 

"Ke»olved, 

"Statement  or  Hon.  Hatton  W  Sttmntrs.  Mtmber  or  CoNcanss 
From  thi  State  or  Texas,  Betoee  the  Rtn.Es  Commtttee  or  tot 
House 

"Mr.  SuMKEas.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  proposes  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  committee  to  investigate  and  report  tiaclt  to  the  next 
Congress.  If  It  can  determine,  how  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  relieved  of  Its  governmental  overload,  m  order  that  It  may  be 
able  thereby  properly  to  discharge  its  Federal  duties.  That  Ls  the 
primary  purpose.  Conferences  with  State  cfflclals  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  the  people  are  contemplated. 

"L«t  us  consider  briefly  the  condition  in  which  the  three  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  find  themseJvea  at  this  time.  P^st  the 
legislative  branch. 

"THE   LOOISLATIVB   MUNCH 

"In  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Oovernment  Kcntlcmen  know 
from  obaenratlon  and  from  experience  that  nuUters  of  tremendous 
Importance  are  acted  upon  without  the  membership,  genernlly 
•peaking,  having  had  an  opportunity  to  give  the  eonslderati4m 
which  •afely  and  good  leglalation  require.  Congreas  mtist  have  to 
do  with  the  vaet  ootintry  between  the  oceans,  from  Canada  to 
Mesleo,  with  the  Territory  of  Alaska  estendini  up  into  the  Arctic 
re«lon:  to  the  south  in  the  Went  Indies  are  the  Virgin  Utandi  and 
PuerU)  Hwa:  farthrr  down  la  the  fanam*  Canal  Zoi>e;  otjt  in  the 
middle  at  the  faetfle  Ocean  are  the  Hawaiian  laUnda;  and  on  tlie 
other  Mtde  of  the  •arth  are  the  rhUlpplnes.  Conureea  not  wily  Un» 
to  l«'«liilatif  for  (hu  l«Trit<»fy  irt  lfi'*r»i«t«,  national,  and  luUrna- 
tlmial  mature,  but  under  our  prwwiit  aytum  ConarcM  u  more  and 
more  b*liif  celled  upon  U)  lefUlale  ae  a  iKate  lo«isUiur*,  nolng 
further  and  further  into  tlte  domain  of  fCeU  n»«poii«it)lll(y 

"There  are  thousands  of  biile  coming  in  0th  wteion  If  Concrsaa 
lefflaiatee  wisely  it  muet  not  only  study  Uie  proposed  UKUlalu^ri, 
but  It  mu«t  know  oonditunw  in  the  MCtlona  of  tl>e  ouuntrv  with 
which  U  doaU  We  have  our  cummiltM'  work  we  are  calkd  upon 
by  mtr  conifltuente  to  aid  tlwm  in  getilnx  conrndifration  of  their 
matters  with  theee  burr-aiM  which  we  are  croatiiin,  mtui  thouMnde 
of  letters  muet  be  replied  to  in  U»e  courie  of  a  aeeeujn.  It  u  not  a 
question  of  the  ablUtv  of  the  present  memberahip  of  Concrcas,  but 
of  bumao  capacity.    1  do  not  ca«e  whom  tlie  people  sead  here,  thia 
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accumulated  governmental  responsibility  cannot  properly  be  dis- 
charged by  them  Nobody  thus  pressed  can  give  the  time  and 
thought  to  the  problems  of  the  Federal  Government  which  those 
problems  require.  There  Is  not  the  slightest  use  for  us  longer 
either  to  deny  or  to  undertake  to  hide  that  fact  That  condition 
has  to  do  not  merely  with  efficiency  but  with  the  possibility  of 
efficiency. 

"DCLECATlOrr    or    RESPOirSIBnJTT    TO    COMMrrTEES 

"In  trying  to  take  care  of  the  ever-Increasing  demands  the  Con- 
gress has  already  divided  Itself  Into  what  in  many  respects  are 
little  legislative  bodies — we  call  them  committees,  but  they  are 
more  than  committees  as  committees  were  originally  Intended  to 
function  The  Members  of  Congress,  not  because  they  vrtsh  to  do 
It.  but  because  they  are  compelled  to  do  It,  follow  to  a  dangerous 
degree  the  Judgment  of  these  smaU  groups  of  men  as  distinguished 
from  their  own  Independent  Judgments  based  upon  knowledge.  It 
is  beyond  human  cupaclty. 

"DEVELOPICENT  Or  A   BT71tEAtTC«ACT 

"Not  only  that,  but  even  with  this  dangerous  arrangement, 
which  lncrea.«:es  capacity  to  handle  volume  at  the  sacrifice  of 
safety,  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  cannot  take  care 
of  its  overload,  so  that  it  makes  a  further  sacrifice  by  turning 
over  Important  legislative  powers  to  the  various  rapidly  multiplying 
bureaus  of  this  Government;  that  la  to  say,  the  Congress  will  enact 
a  general  law  and  delegate  to  these  bureaus  the  power  to  legislate 
as  to  details.  We  call  their  enactments  rules  and  regulations.  But 
In  practical  operation,  insofar  as  the  average  citizen  Is  concerned, 
they  are  laws.  Not  only  that,  but  there  is  given  to  these  bureaus 
the  power  to  construe  the  rules  and  regulations  which  they  make 
and  the  power  to  enforce  them — the  three  powers  of  government. 
Contrary  to  our  traditions,  to  our  philosophy  of  government,  con- 
trary to  all  the  things  we  profess  to  be  leve  and  a§:alnst  all  the 
warnings  of  history,  we  are  placing  the  three  pov/ers  of  govern- 
ment— legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial — into  the  hands  cf  the 
same  personnel,  not  one  of  whom  is  elected  by  the  people. 

"Not  only  has  that  happened  and  ts  happening  to  a  greater  and 
greater  dejrree  each  year,  but,  as  the  jx)wer  delegated  to  these 
bureaus  accumulates  around  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  those  nearer 
to  direct  responsibility  In  turn  are  compelle<l  to  pass  them  en 
down  to  subordinates  and  from  these  subordinates  to  other  sub- 
ordinates, until  the  point  is  reached  where  some  subordinate  many 
times  removed  from  anybody  whom  the  people  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  goes  to  the  private  citizen  carrying  with  him  all  the 
powers  of  the  great  Federal  Government. 

"When  he  goes  to  that  individual  he  does  not  go  as  one  whom 
that  Individual  has  had  a  voice  In  selecting.  He  goes  not  as  a 
responsible  agent  of  popular  government,  responsible  to  the  public; 
he  goes  as  an  appointed  governor  of  the  private  citizen.  As  a 
practical  proposition  what  can  the  private  citizen  2.000  miles  from 
this  Capitol  do  to  resist  such  an  agent  of  the  great  Federal  Govern- 
ment? That  is  the  test.  We  have  gone  so  far  in  Increasing  num- 
bers and  In  increasing  Federal  powers  that  there  Is  not.  In  fact, 
any  elected  person  who  in  good  conscience  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  these  appointed  persons.  There  are  now  between 
500.000  and  600.000  persons  scattered  over  this  vast  territory  operat- 
ing the  machinery  of  the  Federal  Government.  Only  533  of  them 
are  elected  by  the  people,  and  all  of  them  are  located  here  in 
Washington,  one  little  spxjt  on  the  eastern  border.  There  Is  no 
elected  person  who  It  can  be  charged,  knows  what  the  Individuals 
of  this  appointed  personnel  are  doing. 

"TIIS    JtTOICIAI.    BBAKCR 

"Passing  to  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  the  thing 
which  has  happened  with  regard  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  is  very 
Interesting  and  Indicative  of  what  has  happened  with  reference  to 
the  increase  of  governmental  responsibility  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Oovernment.  Until  1891  practically  all  appellate  Jurl»»dlctlon 
in  the  Federal  lystem  was  vested  In  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  At  that  time  Congrees  created  circuit 
couru  of  anpeals  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  We  now  have 
nine  of  iturh  circuit  courts  exercleing  appellate  Jurisdiction,  much 
of  which  the  Biinreme  Court  formerly  had, 

"NotwithntandinR  that,  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  Judgment  of 
thia  CcnKreiM.  u  compelled  to  hate  further  relief  and  by  a  unanl« 
motis  vot*  of  both  H<niM*-9  a  bill  w««  paeeed  by  thIa  Congreae  tihlft- 
InK  much  of  ths  ohliicatfiry  Jurtadlctlon  from  th<*  Suprrme  Court  to 
theee  circuit  courts  (r1  appeals,  Sttt  no  such  poMiblllties  of  rHIef 
fur  the  other  two  branches  are  to  be  found  In  our  ayaiem  There 
can  b«  but  one  f*r**ld«nt  and  but  one  Congrese.  It  U  tru«  the  State 
Oovernor*  and  ittate  letfUlatttree  afford  poMlbllltle*  of  relief,  but 
Inatead  of  moving  Irgislaiive  and  execudve  rmponMtbtllty  away 
from  Wachintfton,  ae  we  are  moving  Judicial  reaponalbility  gway 
from  Washington  the  current  of  movement  is  toward  Waehlngton, 
ttte  point  where  the  overload  alreadT  le. 

"TKE    K»«CVT1V»    MUMCH 

"1  beg  to  direct  vnur  attention  now  to  the  executive  brartch  of 
the  Oovernment,  There  is  but  one  man  belonging  to  that  branch 
of  the  Oovernment,  the  President  of  the  Unit4-d  States,  elected  by 
the  p«^^l«.  and  that  only  In  a  qualified  eensc  Under  the  Preeldent 
there  are  more  than  bOOMO  people  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  oper- 
ating the  machinery  of  that  one  branch  of  the  Government.  I  shall 
aot  dlsciue  the  clcmcDt  of  expeoM,  of  unneceaaary  burden  upon 


the  taxpayers,  or  the  system  which  we  have  developed  of  having 
the  Federal  officers  and  State  ofBcers  workliig  at  the  aame  govern- 
mental Jobs,  or  of  the  policy  of  sending  the  tax  gatherers  Into  the 
States  to  collect  money  from  the  people,  bringing  it  up  to  Wash- 
ington and  sending  it  back  to  the  |>eople  from  whom  it  was  col- 
lected and  fooling  the  people  Into  the  belief  that  they  are  get- 
ting something  for  nothing  from  Uncle  Sam.  I  am  talking  about 
the  result  upon  general  governmental  efficiency  of  this  policy  of 
concentration,  without  regard  to  cost. 

"Has  anybody  little  enough  sense  to  Imagine — when  the  duties 
of  the  President,  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  International  questions 
and  great  national  questions  are  considered,  with  the  duty  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress,  the  duty  to  examine  and  the  power 
to  veto  every  bit  of  legislation  that  we  pass  here,  the  necersity  to 
make  nomination  of  all  the  chief  officers,  and  to  do  hundreds  of 
other  things — that  Calvin  Coolidge  or  anybody  whom  Gcxl  has  ever 
created  or  ever  will  create  can  super\'ise  and  direct  any  considerable 
part  of  what  Is  being  done  by  these  500,000  people  who  are  op- 
erating the  executive  machinery  of  this  Government  within  our 
own  territory  out  among  the  States  everywhere  and  into  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  earth?  Of  course,  he  does  not  know  what 
they  are  doing.  And  yet  he  is  the  only  elected  person  of  all  that 
half  million  people,  the  only  one  directly  resix)nsible  to  the  people. 

"There  is  no  use  complaining  of  bureaucracy  so  long  as  the  total 
of  governmental  responsibility  concentrated  In  Washington  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  a  government  of  the  representative  type 
to  discharge. 

"When  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Government  becomes  overloaded,  these  bureaus  are  the  only  agen- 
cies to  which  the  overload  can  be  shifted.  When  these  bureaus 
have  transferred  to  them  such  powers  of  government  as  it  Is  neces- 
sary now  to  place  in  them,  and  they  exercise  ihose  powers  without 
effective  supervision  by  elected  agents  of  the  people,  as  Is  now 
the  case,  we  have  a  great  Federal  bureaucracy  far  toward  Its  full 
development,  regardless  of  what  the  Constitution  provides. 

"NATURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OtTR  SYSTEM   OF  COVEXNMENT 

"In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  things  with  refer- 
ence to  cur  Constitution,  which  I  believe  pertinent  to  this  con- 
sideration. I  will  attempt  only  to  touch  a  few  high  points.  I  am 
convinced  that  much  of  our  confusion  and  of  our  difficulty  has 
come  from  our  acceptance  as  actual  facts  the  m3rthologlcal  tales 
peddled  over  this  country  by  Fourth  of  July  orators  and  others 
of  like  sort  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment These  stories  are  all  very  fine  and  thrilling,  and  during  our 
formative  period  where  helpful,  no  doubt,  to  hold  us  together  until 
we  could  develop  into  a  nation,  but  they  are  utterly  hurtful  and 
confusing  since  that  stage  of  national  development  has  passed  and 
the  serious  prosaic  task  of  operating  the  goveriunental  machinery 
which  was  established  has  come  to  challenge  the  genius  of  this 
generation.  We  mtist  get  It  out  of  our  heads  that  the  'fathers* 
established  a  self-adjusting,  self-operating,  bombproof,  foolproof 
goveriunent.  Our  history  runs  counter  to  the  fairy  talea  told  to 
UK  by  these  Fourth  of  July  orators.  The  'fathers,'  all  honor  to  their 
memory,  were  too  wise  and  too  patriotic  to  attempt  so  Impossible 
a  thing  as  Is  ascribed  to  them.  They  well  understood — those  who 
assembled  In  the  State  constitutional  conventions  and  those  who 
assembled  In  the  Federal  conventions  to  complete  the  work  begtin 
in  the  State  conventions — they  understood  that  written  consti- 
tutions cannot  create  a  pxipular  government,  but  that  popular 
governments  create  written  constitution!.  The  'fathers'  In  1787 
understood  that  the  constitution  of  popular  government  Inheres 
In  the  nature  of  things;  that  it  can  no  more  be  placed  in  the 
pages  of  a  t>ook  than  can  a  living  human  being  be  written  into  the 
pages  of  a  book.  What  they  wrote  was  descriptive,  declaratory, 
Interpretative,  facUltatory  in  a  sense  fixative,  and  was  supple- 
mental to  the  State  constilutlons  which  had  already  been  adopted. 

"Insofar  as  our  Cont<titutlon  Is  written,  and  In  the  rense  that  It  la 
written,  fen-  each  citizen,  it  Is  to  be  found  In  the  document  called 
the  constitution  of  hin  State;  there  Is  where  most  of  his  constitution 
U  to  be  found;  and  in  the  Federal  Constitution  They  are  parte  of 
the  name  thing,  In  theory,  no;  In  fact,  yet  We  have  paeeed  the 
theorizing  Ktagc  and  are  dealing  with  the  facts  of  government  now, 

"I  am  taking  a  little  time  heri>,  becauM  I  am  eonvlncud  that  there 
are  a  fpw  basic  thltign  which  we  must  get  wtralghtened  out  beft^re 
we  can  properly  connider  what  we  should  do  in  our  present  clrcum- 
•tances  (;r  now  to  do  It 

'Oiir  Coiiatitution  within  MstorlcaJ  times  he*  been  In  prr^oeM  of 
development  undft  natural  law  alnce  the  second  century  I  cannot 
ctiyer  that,  It  Is  an  Imprirtant  thing,  h(/wever,  to  have  In  mind, 
A*  a  bearing  upon  our  own  task,  It  !■  nec«wMry  for  u«  to  have  In 
mind  also  tnat  in  our  own  country  we  have  paeeed  through  two 
periods  and  are  now  In  the  third  It  would  be  more  exact  to  etv 
that  we  have  peseed  thrcnigh  one  period  and  are  In  the  second.  The 
colonial  period  wmi>  in  fact  a  pert  of  the  formative  period  of  our 
•rparate  national  d'velopment. 

"Dtiring  the  formative  period  of  otn*  national  Oovernment.  of  any 
national  government,  where  different  territorial  unite  are  brotJffht 
tcgetber  Into  one  governmental  organization,  there  Is  tremeodotu 
pressure  from  the  ln*idc  outward.  During  that  period  etrength 
moves — It  acetns  to  move  ruiturally — to  the  point  of  wcakneae.  Tiiat 
IS  the  period  of  concentration  of  governmental  power,  naturally  and 
properljr  to. 
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**A  constitution — written  words — can  never  hold  within  Itself  the 
element  at  cohesive  strength,  especially  among  a  people  whose  phi- 
losophy of  government  was.  as  expressed  In  the  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  became  the  battle  cry  of  the  Colonies, 
that  goveriunents  derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

"During  that  period  the  Constitution  acted  as  does  the  tape  of  the 
bortlculturlst,  binding  parts  of  different  plants  together  But  the 
tape  dees  not  unite  It  can  only  hold  In  proper  adjvistment  and 
five  Nature  a  chance.  Our  Federal  Constitution  held  exactly  that 
relationship  during  the  formative  period  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. 

■  I  do  not  know  when  we  had  grown  together,  but  It  l.«<  clear 
from  the  views  expressed  with  reference  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
that  by  1843  no  minority  of  States  In  point  of  military  strength 
could  have  left  this  Union  without  a  civil  war  If  New  England 
had  undertaken  to  separate,  we  of  the  South  would  have  Joined  with 
the  other  sections  of  the  country  to  coerce  these  States  back  Into 
the  Union.  There  was  one  great  weakness.  I  do  not  want  to  Inject 
a  matter  that  nniay  raise  controversy,  but  the  tariff  and  slavery 
together  helped  to  put  an  element  of  weakness  between  the  two 
great  sections.  North  and  South  Those  Issues  were  as  foreign  sub- 
stance between  the  sections.  There  was  not  the  pcssiblUty  of  com- 
plete union  between  those  sections  until  slavery  at  least  was  gotten 
rid  of.  At  every  other  point  there  had  been  complete  union.  The 
BtHtes  of  these  sections  had  united,  but  the  sections  had  not.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  union  of  the  States  Is  new  a  fact.  The  first 
period  Is  now  history.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  no  con- 
troversy can  ever  again  reach  through  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
Federal  compart,  whatever  It  may  be.  We  are  a  Nation,  created  not 
by  words  nor  Federal  compact,  but  by  nature.  To  all  practical  pur- 
poses we  have  ceased  even  to  have  a  dual  system  of  government.  I 
know  gentlemen  will  question  that.  I  am  just  stating  my  Judg- 
ment. 

•We  have  a  system  of  government,  a  Nation,  a  part  of  the  govern- 
mental power  of  which  Is  lodged  in  the  municipality,  part  In  the 
smaller  units  of  government,  part  In  the  county,  part  In  the  State. 
and  part  here.  In  Its  construction  it  was  built  from  the  smallest 
unit  upward  It  functions  from  the  bottom  upward.  That  is  Its 
nature.  We  seem  to  have  overlooked  that  fact.  We  are  trying  to 
operate  It  from  the  top  downward.     It  cannot  be  done. 

"OUR    BESPONSIBULITY 

•Our  duty  now  and  our  responsibility  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  thaw  who  in  the  Constitutional  Conventions  undertook  to 
recogniBe  and  to  declare  the  fundamental  laws  of  popular  govern- 
ment and  to  set  up  the  machinery  through  which  such  a  govern- 
ment may  properly  function.  Our  duty  and  our  responsibility  is 
also  entirely  different  from  that  which  obtained  during  the  period 
when  it  was  a  question  whether  the  Central  Government — I  do  not 
use  that  designation  In  an  exact  sense — could  hold  the  States 
together  until  they  could  grow  together  and  thus  form  a  nation. 
That  has  been  an  accomplished  fact,  at  least  since  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

■'We  now  have  no  further  need  for  our  very  Interesting  mythology. 
I  do  not  underestimate  Its  former  usefulness.  Of  the  composite 
virtues,  magnified,  of  the  great  men  who  wrought  In  that  period, 
we  builded  a  national  shrine  around  which  all  the  people  of  all 
the  States  could  gather.  That  helped  to  strengthen  at  the  point  of 
Weakness.  I  would  not  detract  from  those  men  or  lessen  In  the 
slightest  degree  popular  love  and  gratitude  for  them,  but  I  would 
put  them  where  they  belong,  upon  a  sane,  humanly  possible,  his- 
torically true  basis.  That  would  better  enable  us  truly  to  honor 
them  by  preserving  the  fruits  of  their  labors  and  the  heritage  of 
centuries  of  governmental  development,  which,  in  a  very  definite 
aense.  they  tranamltted  to  us. 

"Popular  governments  grow  as  a  tree  grows.  Man  can  help  but  he 
cannot  create,  and  he  can  help  cnly  when  he  works  In  harmony 
with  nature.  Not  only  must  thase  who  establish  the  visible  evi- 
dences of  a  popular  government  and  provide  Its  functioning  ma- 
chinery work  In  harmony  with  natural  law,  but  those  who  operate 
that  machinery  must  do  that  thing  also.  We  seem  to  have  over- 
looked that  fact.  We  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  every- 
where there  Is  law  which  directs  and  limits  human  discretion. 
The  physician  recognizes  It.  The  farmer  reccgnlzes  it.  The  builder 
recognizes  It.  and  those  who  operate  the  machinery  of  this  Gov- 
ernrnent  must  begin  to  recognize  it  We  will  have  to  face  about. 
Nature  compels  respect  for  her  plan  as  much  by  the  limitation 
Imposed  upon  human  capacity  as  by  the  capacities  given  to  human 
beings.  When  the  limit  of  human  capacity  is  reached,  that  is  the 
end  of  argument. 

"Is  there  anybody  In  position  to  know  the  facts — Democrat,  Re- 
publican. Socialist,  or  what  not — who  does  not  know  that  the  total 
of  governmental  responsibility  concentrated  at  Wa.>hingion  is  be- 
yond human  capacity  to  discharge  through  any  agency  sxisceptible 
of  popular  control? 

"BKACTION.\HT    MOVEMENT 

"Gentlemen,  the  present  direction  of  m.ovement  Is  not  progress. 
It  Is  reaction;  I  do  not  care  what  sort  of  brand  the  individual  puts 
upon  himself  who  advocates  It  I  lay  down  this  proposition,  sound 
In  theory,  sound  In  governmental  philosophy,  and  established  by 
lilstory.  that  after  the  completion  of  the  formative  period  of  a 
popular  government,  all  true  governmental  progress,  by  the  very 


nature  of  that  system  of  government,  must  be  In  that  direction 
which  moves  governmental  power  away  from  the  central  govern- 
mental agency  where  It  accumulates  during  the  formative  perlocl 
back  toward  the  people  into  those  governmental  agencies  more 
directly  and  more  completely  under  popular  control  The  rrasona 
for  that  are  not  founded  In  theory;  they  are  founded  in  necessity. 
We  face  that  necessity  now.  That  Is  why  I  have  Introduced  this 
resolution.  This  is  not  left  to  the  will  of  statesmen.  It  Is  flxed  In 
the  economy  of  nature.  Popular  government  Is  not  an  accident. 
It  is  necessary  for  human  development,  and  nothing  necessary  for 
human  development  is  left  to  chance.  Human  respect  for  nature's 
plan  Is  secured  by  natural  laws  which  human  t)elngs  must  respect 
or  pay  the  penalty.  We  are  paying  the  penalty  not  only  here  but 
In  the  States. 

"destroting  state  etficienct 

"We  are  not  only  destroying  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  Federal  end  by  an  overloaded  governnjental  ma- 
chinery but  we  are  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the  States.  If  we 
want  to  destroy  the  States  as  virile,  efficient  agencies  of  popular 
government,  there  could  be  no  more  effective  method  than  our 
piesent  policy  of  taking  from  them  the  necessltv  to  discharge  the 
powers  that  rest  naturally  within  the  scope  of  their  governmental 
Jurisdiction.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  and  dclng  largely  bv  State 
and  popular  surrender  bs  distinguished  from  Federal  usurpation. 
That  Is  a  most  remarkable  fact.  Can  anyb'xly  question  that  the 
State.s  are  losing  their  dignity,  their  independence,  their  Impt.rtance. 
and  their  vigor  as  sovereign  units  of  government  when  he  see.*  them 
bereft  of  respon.^iblllty.  befging  at  the  door  of  the  Federal 
Trea-sury  That  io  not  a  beautiful  figure  It  is  not  a  beautiful  fact, 
either  There  are  excrptlcns  as  to  Individual  States  and  as  to 
individual  cfflctals  of  States,  but  this  Is  true  generally,  not  only  as 
to  States  but  as  to  the  citizenship  of  the  StaU's. 

'•  That  is  not  all.  We  are  not  only  destroying  the  efficiency  cf  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  overload,  and  the  vigor  and  govern- 
mental capacity  of  the  States  by  this  process,  but  we  are  doing  a  far 
greater  harm  than  that.  By  taking  governmental  responslblUtlea 
from  those  units  of  government  that  are  close  to  the  people  we  are 
taking  from  the  private  citizens  the  necessity  of  a  more  direct 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  their  government,  which  problems 
and  the  necessity  to  work  them  out  in  good  providence  come  to 
develop  them  for  the  bigger  responsibilities  of  tomorrow. 

"STS-rEM   DEPtXDENT   UPON  GOVERNMENTAL  CAPACrTT   OF   CTTIZENS 

"If  this  system  of  government  is  to  endure,  it  must  depend  for  Ita 
strength  In  the  crises  that  are  to  ccme  not  so  much  upon  Its  laws  or 
upon  the  written  provisions  of  Its  Constitution,  or  even  upon  the 
capacity  of  men  in  official  position,  but  upon  th»  virtue  and  the  gov- 
ernmental capacity  of  Its  private  cltlzerwhlp.  The  present  policy  of 
creating  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  a  great  central  government 
la  not  calculated  to  develop  such  a  citizenship  It  is  the  sense  of 
responsibility  that  sobers  Judgment,  that  develops  civic  virtue;  it  la 
the  strength  which  comes  from  the  strtiggle,  from  the  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  incident  to  the  operation  of  a  system  of  popular  gov- 
ernment which  gives  capacity.  Nor  can  the  lesson,  taught  by  the 
penalty  Imposed  for  mistakes  made,  be  dL«;pensed  with.  How  can 
we  hope  to  develop  a  citizenship  capable  of  dealing  with  the  greater 
difficulties  of  tomorrow  when  we  are  constantly  moving  the  power 
and  re!?ponslblllty.  the  necessity  to  govern,  away  from  the  people, 
away  from  those  units  of  government  wherein  the  private  citizen  has 
the  more  direct  control  and  the  larger  share  cf  responsibility?  We 
have  turned  our  backs  on  the  lessons  of  history  and  are  trying  to 
operate  cur  -system  of  government  from  the  top  downward,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  its  nature,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  human 
nature  as  well. 

"I  do  not  care  what  the  form  of  that  government  is;  I  do  not  care 
what  the  political  philosophers  say;  if  you  Injure  the  governmental 
capacity  of  the  people,  you  strike  at  the  foundation  of  governmental 
strength  and  at  the  ability  of  the  people  to  protect  their  right 
against  governmental  and  private  oppression.  We  have  not  only  to 
stop  concentration,  but  we  have  to  begin  an  intelligent  decen- 
tralization of  governmental  responsibility. 

"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  other  reasons  which  I  have 
given,  there  is  one  rea.<on  which  no  informed  person  will  question 
either  as  to  the  fact  or  as  to  Its  sufficiency.  This  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  accvimulated  a  total  of  governmental  respoiisibillty  which 
is  beyond  human  capacity  to  discharge  through  anv  governmental 
agency  susceptible  of  popular  control.  I  do  not  kiiow  whether  or 
not  what  I  have  pi-oposed  would  do  any  good.  I  believe  It  Is  the 
way  to  begin.  I  believe  that  If  a  Joint  committee  were  created  to 
study  our  problems  from  the  Federal  end.  to  confer  as  I  have  indi- 
cated with  State  officials,  to  go  really  to  the  bottom  of  this  situation 
and  let  the  people  of  this  Nation  know  the  truth,  it  would  help 
We  have  not  been  telling  them  the  truth  about  this  situation  be- 
cause men  do  not  like  to  go  home  to  their  respective  constituencies 
and  confess  their  lack  of  knowledge  or  the  limit  of  their  capacity 
We  are  too  much  like  a  certain  type  of  the  old-fashioned  school" 
teacher  who  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  they  had  to  impress  their 
students  that  all  knowledge  was  an  open  bock  to  them.  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  the  truth  when  I  say  that  Important  Items  of  lecL^la- 
tlon  pass  through  this  Congress  with  regard  to  which  I  have  very 
imperfect  Information,  because  it  is  the  fact. 

"Mr.  Bertrand.  Have  you  any  plan  in  mind? 

'Mr  SuMNERs  As  indicated  in  this  resolution  I  know  we  cannot 
drift  along  tlus  way;  I  know  tills  Federal  Government  is  today  more 
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biSTBUCratlc  than  tt  !s  representative,  and  Is  drifting  mere  raplt'.y 
each  day  in  that  direction.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  difficult  es 
before  us.  It  is  a  big  Job.  It  is  getting  bigger  all  the  while.  Tie 
quicker  we  move,  the  less  will  be  the  task.  We  can  do  it  because 
It  has  to  be  done.    Things  which  have  to  be  done  can  be  done. 

"I  do  have  some  ideas  as  to  how  to  start,  but  I  do  not  believe 
It  would  be  good  strategy  for  me  to  Indicate  now  how  I  think  this 
thing  should  be  done — I  mean  decentralization  brought  about.  I 
will  say  this:  It  cannot  be  done — I  am  speaking  now  as  a  practical 
proposition— unless  the  people  will  that  It  be  done.  Of  tliat  I  am 
certain.  That  was  had  in  mind  when  the  resolution  was  framed. 
I  have  the  most  profound  confidence  In  the  capacity  of  the  people 
cf  the  United  States  to  operate  a  system  of  self-government,  If  those 
with  official  responsibilities  will  discover  the  facts  and  tell  them  the 
truth.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  importance  and  the  necessity 
of  wise  leadership.  If  the  material  for  such  leadership  is  not  here 
now.  It  Is  In  the  body  of  the  citizenship  and  can  and  will  be  sent 
here  when  the  facts  are  made  known  to  them. 

"The  Chaoiman.  The  general  proposition  with  you  is  that  you 
want  someone  to  study  the  situation  that  has  grown  up  here  of 
concentration  of  power  at  Washington.  That  Is  the  general  Idea? 
"Mr.  SuMNERS.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  confer  with  State  officers.  This 
matter  has  to  be  handled  as  much  at  the  State  end  as  here.  There 
is  no  use  cf  the  States  deploring  the  loss  of  powers  to  govern  unless 
they  exercise  the  powers  they  have.  They  have  to  stand  on  their 
own  legs.  They  cannot  hold  the  strength  they  have,  much  less 
grow  stronger,  by  leaning  on  the  Federal  Government  In  matters 
which  lie  within  their  governmental  capacity. 

"The  Chairman  There  Is  no  question  but  that  this  Is  a  very 
Important  proposition  and  so  considered  by  very  many  Members 
of  the  House.  It  Is  an  Interesting  study  and  will  take  a  lot  of  time 
to  accomplish  definite  results. 

"Mr  Nelson.  You  would  have  to  delegate  a  great  deal  of  power 
to  people  who  are  not  responsible. 

'Mr  SuMNERS.  Yes.  And  if  we  could  get  rid  of  non-Federal  mat- 
ters which  destroy  the  possibility  of  supervision,  it  would  be  all 
right  to  do  that. 

•There  are  some  things  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  do 
which  It  Is  not  doing,  but  which  under  Its  present  overload  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  hesitate  to  commit  the  Federal  Government  to  do. 
We  hesitate  to  place  more  power  In  these  bureaus  because  not  only 
do  we  create  these  bureaus  and  ttirn  over  to  them  these  powers, 
but  the  little  group  of  elective  agents  of  the  people  are  so  busy 
with  responsibilities,  which  cannot  be  shifted,  that  they  cannot 
supervise  or  control  for  the  people  what  Is  being  done  by  the  ap- 
pointed personnel  which  operates  these  bureaus.  We  are  not  only 
turning  over  the  governmental  powers  to  an  appointed  personnel, 
but  to  an  unsupervised  personnel.  They  are  becoming  with  tre- 
mendous rapidity  not  agencies  of  popular  government  effectuating 
the  public  will  but  the  unsupervlaed  actual  governors  of  the  people, 
not  only  expending  their  money  but  exercising  over  them  the 
most  absolute  and  far-reaching  goverrunental  powers.  Somebody 
elected  by  the  people  may  find  out  about  things  that  are  done 
months  and  years  afterwards,  more  often  never  at  all.  There  are 
things  which  this  Federal  Government  ought  to  do  and  would  do 
If  It  could  get  rid  of  those  things  which  the  States  can  do,  which 
are  clutteriTig  up  the  whole  Federal  machinery. 

"Mr.  Nelson.  What  the  gentleman  said  was  enormously  true 
during  the  war.  One  lieutenant  somewhere  could  bind  the  Gov- 
ernment  In   a   marvelous   way. 

"Mr.  Bumners.  Gentlemen,  the  plain  facts  about  the  matter 
are  that  we  have  made  an  awful  mess  of  otir  Job.  It  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  'fathers'  to  establish  this  system  of  government  and 
It  Is  ours  to  operate  It.  They  established  the  machinery  for  a 
system  of  government  with  such  a  distribution  of  governmental 
powers  as  to  render  It  susceptible  of  popular  control;  and  we,  with 
a  rapidity  unequaled  In  the  governmental  history  of  the  world, 
by  a  concentration  of  those  powers,  are  converting  that  marvelous 
system  Into  a  great  Federal  bureaucracy — a  type  of  government 
In  many  respecU  the  least  efficient,  the  most  expensive,  the  most 
stisceptlble  of  corruption  and  of  tyranny  of  any  of  the  known 
systems  of  government.  Nobody  can  deny  that.  Is  that  not  an 
Important  fact?  Is  It  not  time  we  were  giving  that  fact  earnest 
patriotic  consideration? 

"Regardless  of  who  Is  responsible  for  the  condition  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  whether  the  Congress  In  not  having  more  vigorously 
resisted  the  pressure  for  centralization,  or  the  State  governments 
In  not  having  Insisted  on  the  retention  of  their  powers,  or  the 
people  in  having  urged  their  representatives  In  Congress  to  function 
for  them  in  shifting  these  governmental  responsibilities,  we  face  a 
situation  which  requires  the  united  cooperative  effort  of  the  people 
and  of  their  officials — State  and  Federal. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  In  one  way  or  another  responsibility  is 
fairly  well  distributed.  I  will  accept  mine  and  have  no  time  to 
quarrel  with  those  who  say  they  have  none.  I  am  trying  to  help 
deal  with  this  situation.  I  feel  confident  that  if  a  Joint  committee 
should  be  created  and  during  this  coming  vacation  devote  Itself 
to  a  study  of  our  general  governmental  problems  and  of  our  govern- 
mental resources,  consult  with  State  officials,  and,  wherever  oppor- 
tunity presents  Itself,  with  cltirena  of  the  country,  and  formulate 
a  clear  statement  presenting  the  situation  ais  It  is,  I  believe — I  am 
-certain  to  whatever  degree  Judgment  can  give  me  certainty — that 


great  good  would  result.  Gentlemen,  the. general  attitude  of  the 
public  mind  gives  promise  of  helpful  cooperation  at  this  time. 
This  is  the  time  to  act." 

It  will  be  of  interest  that  there  are  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  as  of  last  E>ecember,  987,533  per- 
sons, and,  based  on  the  salary  of  that  month,  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,827,678,708. 


Veterans'  Hospital  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18,  1940 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number  of 
years  the  Maryland  delegation  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
has  been  very  active  in  support  of  a  plea  from  the  veterans 
of  Maryland,  with  which  the  delegation  has  been  uniformly 
in  sympathy,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Veterans'  Bureau 
hospital  in  or  close  to  Baltimore  City. 

Sometime  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  authorizing 
the  construction  of  such  hospital,  and  Senator  Tydincs  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  Federal  Board  of 
Hospitalization  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  following  a  public 
hearing  attended  by  Governor  Nice,  then  Governor  of  our 
State;  Mayor  Jackson,  of  Baltimore;  representatives  of  all 
veteran  organizations  in  Maryland;  and  many  other  public- 
spirited  men  and  women,  approved  the  project. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  an  effort  made  to  secure 
the  necessary  appropriatlcn,  but  other  hospital  plans  on  the 
approved  list  ahead  of  Maryland  were  given  preference.  In 
the  early  part  of  1939  the  Maryland  delegation  was  advised 
that  recommendation  for  the  construction  of  the  veterans' 
unit  in  Maryland,  to  be  built  in  or  near  Baltimore,  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  it  was  felt  that  finally  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  much-needed  veterans'  facility  was  at  last  a 
reality;  but  the  demand  for  further  economy  prevailed,  and 
in  lieu  of  funds  being  appropriated  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration was  authorized  to  entertain  offers  for  proposed  sites 
In  or  near  Baltimore.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress  it  was  thought  the  funds  would  become  available. 

The  Maryland  delegation  was  disappointed  in  January 
1940  to  find  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  recommend 
this  project  and.  as  will  be  found  in  the  record,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  bill, 
hope  was  expressed  that  before  adjournment  of  the  present 
session  it  might  be  found  possible  to  include  this  item  in  a 
deficiency  appropriation  bill. 

Because  of  the  delay  the  Maryland  delegation  in  the  House 
and  representatives  of  the  veteran  organizations  of  Maryland, 
speaking  through  Mr.  James  B.  Fitzgerald,  department  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  of  Maryland;  Mr.  James  H. 
Arther.  department  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  Department  of  Maryland;  Col. 
Henry  S.  Barrett,  department  commander.  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Albert  Meid,  Jr.,  commander 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War;  and 
others,  held  a  conference  and  decided  to  bring  their  appeal 
directly  to  the  President,  with  the  hope  that  necessary  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  long-awaited  veterans'  hospital  for 
Maryland  might  be  expedited  and  become  available  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  To  that  end  I  was  requested 
by  the  group,  as  dean  of  the  Maryland  Representatives  in  the 
House,  to  present  this  appeal  to  the  President.  I  did  so  by 
letter  under  date  of  April  12,  setting  forth  in  substance  what 
I  have  outlined  above.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  In  acknowledgment  of  my 
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letter,  and  because  of  the  tremendous  interest  which  I  know 
the  veterans  and  their  friends  In  Maryland,  as  well  as  the 
Maryland  delegation,  have  In  the  position  President  Roose- 
velt has  taken.  I  insert  herewith  the  letter  from  the  President: 

The  Whtti:  House. 
Washington,  April   17.  1940. 
Hon    William  P    Cole,  Jr., 

Dean    of    the    Maryland,    Delegation.   House    of   Representatives. 
Washington.  D    C. 

Mt  Dear  Congrxssman:  I  dpslre  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
l«>ttrr  of  April  12  In  repird  to  the  need  for  a  new  Veteran.s'  Admin- 
istration facility  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  I  note  that  the 
vetoruns  of  that  State  have  taken  up  with  the  Maryland  delega- 
tion  the  matter  of  urging  early  action  In   regard   thrreio 

Your  letter  Indicates  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  study  of 
the  future  hOApltal-conatruction  program  which  has  been  before 
iho  Federal  B<jard  of  Hoepilallzation  for  some  time  Tlie  Board 
Bubmltied  to  me  for  my  coniUdtratlon.  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  a  corifltructlon  pro- 
gram an  a  result  of  its  studies.  Between  thL"?  date,  the  date  of  the 
Msembllni;  of  the  present  Congresa  and  the  preparation  of  Budget 
estimates  to  be  submitted  to  this  Congres.s.  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  of  the  new  problems  which  arose  making  unusual  demands 
for  expenditures  In  connection  with  our  national  defense  The 
Federal  Board's  study  had  to  do  with  making  provision  for  addi- 
tional beds,  looking  to  the  future  and  at  the  time  that  we  expect 
to  reach  peak  requirements.  Because  of  the  imusual  current  de- 
niaiida  It  wa«  necessary  to  defer  new  construction  projects  for  later 
consideration. 

More  recently  I  have  directed  the  Administrator  of  Veterans" 
Affairs,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization, 
to  cause  the  Board  to  make  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  entire 
hospitai  construction  needs  and  to  submit  to  me.  on  or  about 
May  1.  a  complete  program  with  recommendations  covering  the 
entire  subject.  I  know  that  the  Board  will  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  veterans  frcm  your  State,  and  you 
can  aasiire  the  veterans  that  their  Interests  have  not  been  over- 
looked because  in  the  authorization  of  the  new  naval  hospitai  which 
Is  t>elng  built  at  Bethesda,  Md  ,  provision  Is  being  made  for  250 
additional  beds  for  veterans  of  that  Institution. 

When  the  report  of  the  Federal  Board  is  before  me.  I  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  Indicate  to  you  and  others  interested  just  what 
action  we  may  be  able  to  take  in  providing  new  projects  looking  to 
our  future  requirements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  behalf  of  Governor  O'Conor.  of  Maryland:  Mayor  Jack- 
son, of  Baltimore  City;  the  veterans  of  Maryland,  and  their 
many  friends  who  are  so  much  interested  in  this  project, 
and  speaking  for  the  Maryland  delegation  in  Congress,  I 
hope  sincerely  the  foregoing  expression  of  Interest  from 
President  Roosevelt  means  funds  for  the  new  building  in 
question  will  be  available  before  adjournment  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Spesker.  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  am  inserting  herewith  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  Mr.  Louis  G.  Caldwell,  an  attorney  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  and  Chicago.  111. 

Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  very  able  lawyer  and  active  practitioner. 
and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  dealing  with  departmental 
regulations,  and  litigation  affecting  same,  and  it  is  believed 
that  his  analysis  of  the  Logan -Walter  bill  will  be  helpful, 
since  he  has  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  memorandum  is  as  follows: 
Memorandum    on    Logan-Waltxr    Bili,    (S.    915    and    H.    R.    6324) 

The   bill   Is   really   a  combination  of  two  bills:    (1)    to  regulate 
Federal  administrative  agencies  In  the  making  of  rules  and  regu- 


lations. In  other  words,  their  quasi-legislative  funetlon.r  and  (2) 
to  regulate  Federal  administrative  agencies  in  the  determination 
of  particular  controversies,  in  other  words,  their  quasi-Judicial 
functions.  Section  1  Is  devoted  to  definitions  and  section  7  to 
exceptions  and  reservations.  Both  sections  are  applicable  to  the 
two  portions  of  the  bill. 

Although  the  bill  has  been  greatly  Improved  over  the  original 
draft  submitted  to  the  American  Bar  Association,  it  still  is  full  of 
flaws,  ambiguities,  and  even  Incongruities.  In  order  not  unduly 
to  extend  this  memorandum,  I  shall  for  the  most  part  pass  over 
such  matters  Some  oi  the  more  Important  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  appropriate  headings  below. 

I.     DEFINmONS 

An  "agency  Is  defined  In  the  bill  as  an  establishment  having 
one  chief  offlcer  as  the  Immediate  head.  An  "indipondcnt  agency" 
Is  defined  as  a  beard  having  two  or  more  officers  at  Its  head. 
Thes?  deflnltlrns  ral.se  questions  that  are  difficult  if  not  Imposolblc 
to  an.swer.  Do  they  mean  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  will  be  governed  under 
the  two  entirely  different  procedures  specified  for  these  two  kind? 
of  agencies  In  section  4  cf  the  act?  What  do  they  mean  as  applied 
to  the  borderline  cases  where  agencies  are  established  within  the 
departments  for  budgetary  or  other  hmlted  purposes  but  arc  other- 
wl.«ie    Independent? 

The  other  definitions  In  section  1  contain  provisions  which 
almcst  defy  analysis,  particularly  when  taken  In  connection  with 
the  later  sections  of  the  bill. 

For  example,  "decision"  Is  defined  as  "any  affirmative  or  ncRa- 
tlve  decision,  order,  or  action  on  specific  controversies  which  de- 
termines the  Issue  therein  Invi^ved."  What  Is  meant  by  a  "nega- 
tive d'.cislon.  order  or  action"?  If  it  means  a  "failure  to  act."  as 
it  apparently  does  under  section  4  (b).  how  can  It  be  expected 
that  any  agency  will  send  a  registered  letter  notifying  the  ag- 
grieved person  of  the  failure  to  act.  and  how  can  any  such  person 
give  notice  of  his  cbjectuns  within  20  days  thereafter,  as  required 
by  .'section  4    (bi?     What*  are  "specific  controversies"? 

"Controversy"  is  doflnod  as  "any  dispute  or  dlsaii^reement  con- 
cerning any  claim,  right,  or  obligation  for  or  against  the  United 
States  and  any  r^fu.snl  to  grant  any  license,  perm.lt.  or  other  priv- 
ilege "  Just  as  frequently  as  not.  the  granting  of  a  license,  permit 
or  other  privilege  to  A  will  adversely  a5ect  the  Interests  of  B  If 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  grants  a  license  to  a  new 
broadcast  station.  It  usually  adversely  affects  the  interests  of  exist- 
ing stations  because  of  interference  or  for  economic  reasons  The 
granting  of  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  under  the  sev- 
eral statutes  regulating  various  form's  of  transportation  freqviently 
aggrieves  existing  carriers  that  will  be  Injured  by  competition.  It 
Is  not  clear  that  modlficatlcns  cf  license  or  renewals  of  license  are 
covered  by  the  definition  although  both  are  frequently  as  im.por- 
tant  as  the  original  license.  The  definition,  furthermore.  Is  so 
broad  as  to  require  a  lot  of  Judicial  interpretation  before  It  niakea 
sense. 

n.    RtTtE-MAKINC    FtTNCTIONS    OF    ACENCItS 

Sections  2  and  3  have  to  do  with  the  quasi-legislative  or  rule- 
making functions  of  Federal  administrative  agencies,  both  of  the 
one-man  and  thrte-man  types. 

Section  2  makes  notice  and  hearing  prerequisite  to  the  adrptlon 
of  any  regtUatlon  or  amendment  thereof  and  further  requ'res  pub- 
lication   In   the    Federal    Register   within    10   days   after    approval 
The  regulation  "shall  not   beccme  effective  until  su.-h  publication 
except     when    the    President    declares    that    a    public    emergency 
exists  "  ' 

V/lth  respect  to  regulations  now  in  force,  any  person  substan- 
tially interested  is  given  the  right  to  subject  any  regulation  to 
notice  and  public  hearing. 

Section  3  gives  the  right  of  appeal  from  determinations  having  to 
do  with  regulations  to  the  district  court  of  appeals  No  rule 
may  be  held  Invalid  except  for  violation  of  the  Constitution 
or  for  conflict  with  the  statute  or  for  lack  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  agency.  The  court  may  order  the  taking  of  evidence 
The  section  stipulates  that  nothing  therein  contained  "shall  pre- 
vent the  determination  of  the  validity  or  Invalidity  of  any  rule 
which  may  be  Involved  In  any  suit  or  review  of  an  administrative 
decision  or  order  In  any  court  of  the  United  States  as  now  or 
hereafter  authorized  by  law  " 

Section  2  (d»  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  penalised  for 
reliance  on  a  rule  which  Is  later  rescinded  or  dec'.ared  invalid  for 
a  period  of  30  days  after  publication  In  the  Federal  Regi  ter  of 
the    rescission    or   detennlnation    cf    Invalidity 

Section  2  {b)  provides,  with  respect  to  statutes  hereafter  en- 
acted, that  regulations  shall  be  Issued  within  1  vear  afte-  the 
date  of  enactment  "subject  to  the  adoption  thereafter  of  further 
rules  from  time  to  time." 

These  sections  3  and  4  are  the  basis  for  the  principal  cb  lec- 
tions against  the  Logan-Walter  bill  on  the  pan  cf  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies  themselves  In  mv  opinion,  th^lr  objections 
are.  on  the  whole,  well  taken      Mv  reasons  are  a.=s  fellows- 

1.  The  sections  Impose  drastic  procedural  restrictions  with  respect 
to  functions  as  to  which  there  is  no  noticeable  or  prevalent  evil 
On  the  whole,  the  procedure  of  Federal  administrative  agencies  in' 
adopting  regulations  has  given  general  satisfaction.  Including  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  which  other- 
wise are  subject  to  widespread  criticism.  It  is  true  that  occasionally 
regulations  are  adopted  which  are  regarded  as  unsound  but  this  13 
usuaUy  not  the  fault  of  the  procedure  but  of  the  wisdom  or  philos- 
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ophy  cf  the  agency.  Even  the  must -discussed  "censorship"  regu- 
lation of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in  its  rules 
governing  International  broadcasting  was  given  a  very  full  hearing, 
was  suspended,  and  has  stayed  suspended  ever  since. 

2.  The  overwhelming  bulk  of  regulations  do  not  require  such 
formal  procedur«.  They  are  better  bandied  by  informal  confer- 
ences between  the  Interested  parties  and  the  agency's  experts  or.  on 
some  occasions,  by  the  traditional  investigatory  methods  of  ques- 
tionnaires and  correspondence.  Usually  highly  controversial  mat- 
ters are  set  for  public  bearing,  which  operates  for  the  protection 
and  education  of  the  agency  as  well  as  for  the  parties  There 
probably  are  particular  kinds  of  regulations  which  always  should 
have  formal  hearing  but  such  Instances  should  be  provided  for 
specifically  by  Congress — and  usually  are. 

3.  Administrative  agencies  should  be  encouraged  to  express  their 
principles  and  policies  In  formal  regtilatlons  and  not  discouraged 
by  burdensome  procedural  obstacles.  A  regulation,  even  if  Imper- 
fect. Is  much  better  than  a  haphazard  principle  recognized  In  today's 
decision  and  Ignored  In  tomorrow's  It  leads  to  uniforna  and  undls- 
crlmlnatlng  enforcement,  and.  If  too  harsh.  Is  quickly  modified  or 
repealed  It  makes  the  agency's  principles  easily  accessible  to  the 
lawj-er  or  Individual  wishing  to  inform  himself.  The  provision  In 
section  2  (bi  requiring  the  Issuance  of  regulations  within  1  year 
after  the  enactment  oJT  future  statutes  means  precisely  nothing. 
Any  agency  can  give  a  colorful  performance  of  this  obligation  with- 
out actually  accom])lishing  anything.  No  agency  In  a  rapidly 
developing  field,  such  as  radio  or  aviation,  can  possibly  foresee  what 
regulations  will  be  necessary  next  year  or  even  next  month.  The 
Imposition  of  a  burdensome  procedure  will,  In  my  estimation,  tend 
to  discourage  the  adoption  of  regiilatlons.  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all. 

4.  It  Is  difficult  to  foresee  what  will  be  before  the  rcvlewlnq; 
court  on  an  appeal  The  determination  will  have  to  be  more  or 
less  in  vacuo  The  tendency  may  be  toward  requiring  that  the 
full  Justification  for  the  regulation  be  In  the  record  in  the  form  of 
evidence  This  would  be  unfortunate  since,  in  exercising  a  legis- 
lative function,  an  at;en''y  should  be  permitted  to  consult  ail 
legitimate  sources  of  Information.  In  making  regulations  its  func- 
tion Is  very  similar  to  that  of  Congress  In  enacting  statutes  Con- 
gress may.  and  u-sually  does,  have  hearings  before  Its  committees 
but  does  not.  as  a  rule,  have  formal  prcx:edure  In  such  hearings. 
may  dispense  with  hearings  whenever  advisable,  and  Is  entitled 
to  rely  on  information  obtained  from  other  .sources 

5  The  reviewing  court's  determination  of  a  regulation's  in- 
validity Is  necessarily  final  and  the  agency  has  no  further  re- 
course The  reviewing  court  would  be  sitting  as  a  superior  admin- 
istrative agency  and  Its  determination  would  not  be  appealable  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  If  the  reviewing  court  holds  the 
regulation  valid,  then  its  holding  has  accomplished  nothing,  since 
it  is  still  Just  as  much  open  to  attack  as  before  by  the  usual 
methods 

In  a  word,  sections  2  and  3  subject  the  rule-making  process  to 
a  vcrj-  heavy  burden  whereas,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  evil 
calling  for  sc  drastic  a  measure. 

III.    QUASI-JUDICIAL    FtTNCTIONS    OF    AGENCIES 

This  subject  has  three  subheadings.  (1)  the  procedure  prescribed 
for  agencies  with  one  chief  offlcer  as  the  Immediate  head.  (2t  the 
procedure  contingently  provided  for  "independent"  agencies,  that 
is.  agencies  having  two  or  more  officers  at  the  head,  and  (3i  Judi- 
cial review  of  prcxreedlngs  under  the  act  before  either  kind  of 
agency. 

/.   Procedure  prescribed  for  one-man  agency 

Section  4  (a)  to  (d)  pre.<;crlbe«  the  procedure  for  determining 
"controversl'^s"  and  for  reaching  "decisions"  before  agencies  with 
one  chief  offlcer  as  the  immediate  head.  Presumably,  these  provi- 
sions apply  principally  to  the  10  executive  departments  of  the 
Government,  although,  as  already  pointed  out  In  connection  with 
the  definitions  'n  section  1.  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  certain 
agencies  come  wUhln  one  classification  or  the  other 

The  bill  directs  that  every  head  of  an  agency  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  designate  surh  three-man  Intra-agency  boards  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable.  These  boards  are  to  bo  designated  frcm 
among  the  employees  of  his  agency,  one  cf  them  Uo  be  a  lawyer 
and  to  act  as  chairman  When  not  engaged  In  the  hearing  of 
"administrative  appeals.  "  these  employees  arc  to  be  assigned  to 
other  duties  in  the  service  of  the  agency  Employees  who  have 
participated  In  a  particular  case  or  in  the  preparation,  draft,  or 
approval  of  any  nile  Involved,  may  not  sit  "In  appeal  of  the  case  or 
application  of  the  rule  "  It  is  specified  that  "each  board  shall  be 
Impartial,  free,  and  Independent  in  the  hearing  and  determination 
of  administrative  appeal.s  "  The  bill  contains  no  definition  of 
"admlni-strative  appeals"  but  it  must  be.  assumed  that  Its  meaning 
Is  intended  to  l>e  coextensive  with  the  definitions  of  "decision  '  and 
"controversy." 

Procedure  may  be  Invcked  by  any  person  "tiggrieved  by  a  decision 
of  any  offlcer  or  employee  of  any  agency"  by  notice  In  writing 
of  objections  to  the  head  of  the  agency  specifically  requesting  that 
the  "controversy  "  be  referred  to  a  board.  The  objections  are  there- 
upon to  be  promptly  referred  to  such  a  board,  which  is  to  afford,  the 
aggrieved  person  a  full  and  fair  hearing.  Any  person  "having  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  controversy"  is  given  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene. Within  30  days  thereafter  the  board  is  to  "make  written 
findings  of  fact  and  a  separate  decision  thereon  which  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  written  approval,  disapproval,  or  modification  of  the  head 
of  the  agency  concerned  or  of  such  person  as  he  shall  designate  in 
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WTltlng  to  act  for  him.  A  copy  of  the  findings  of  fact  rmd  de- 
cision showing  the  action,  if  any.  of  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned, or  his  representative,  shall  he  filed  in  the  agency  as  a  part 
of  the  written  record  In  the  case,  and  a  copy  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
aggrieved  person  and  to  the  Intervenors,  if  any." 

There  are  further  procedural  provisions,  and  also  a  provision 
covering  cases  of  emergency  where  "administrative  action  or  Inac- 
tion" may  take  place  before  hearing  subject  to  an  award  of  damages 
to  the  aggrieved  person.  These  provisions,  however,  raise  questions 
of  detail  which  may  be  passed  over  in  this  memorandum. 

In  my  opinion  the  procedure  thus  provided  by  the  bill  Is  highly 
objectionable  for  a  number  of  reasons  (in  addition  to  the  uncer- 
tain scope  of  matters  covered )  : 

1.  The  bin  sets  up.  and  tends  to  F>erpetuate.  an  unsound  model 
for  the  adjudication  of  administrative  controversies,  vastly  Inferior 
to  what  has  already  been  provided  either  by  statute  or  regulation 
In  a  number  of  agencies  It  may  be  conceded  that  a  doctrinaire 
separation  of  the  functions  of  prosecutor  and  Judge  is  not  prac- 
ticable or  feasible  at  present  (although  on  the  whole  highly  de- 
sirable In  controversies  that  correspond  In  gravity  to  those  usually 
heard  by  courts).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Congress  should  now  go  on  record  that  in  all  administrative  con- 
troversies the  desired  separation  of  the  two  functions  should  be 
completely  abandoned.  Including  a  number  of  Instances  where 
fairly  satisfactory  prcx-edures  have  been  worked  out  by  agencies 
after  years  of  experience.  In  this  connection  the  following 
features  of  the  bill  should  be  noted: 

(a)  The  head  of  the  agency,  who  Is  In  reality  the  party  defend- 
ant, appoints  the  board  from  among  his  own  employees.  Under 
such  circumstances  It  Is  Idle  for  Congress  to  provide  that  such  a 
board  "shall  be  Impartial,  free,  and  independent." 

(b)  While  the  board  Is  to  make  "written  findings  of  facts  and 
separate  decisions,  "  they  are  to  be  .secretly  submitted  to  the  head 
of  the  agency  (or  his  delegate),  who  Is  to  have  unlimited  power 
to  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify  the  findings  and  decision  before 
the  parties  are  advised  of  them,  and  no  party  is  to  have  opportunity 
to  be  heard  by  the  head  of  the  agency  (or  his  delegate)  before  he 
approves,  disapproves,  or  modifies.  So  far  as  appears  from  the 
bill  (although  this  Is  ambiguous),  the  findings  of  fact  and  deci- 
sion served  upon  the  parties  will  not  distinguish  between  the  find- 
ings of  the  board  and  the  revised  findings  of  the  head  of  the  agency. 
In  any  event,  under  the  doctrine  of  the  Morgan  cases,  a  serious 
and   perhaps  unconstitutional  defect  in  procedure   Is  present 

(c)  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  findings  of  fact  thus  reached 
are  binding  on  the  reviewing  court  unless  "clearly  erroneous  '  or 
"not  supported  by  substantial  evidence"  (sec.  5).  The  bill  provides, 
therefore,  for  no  Independent  adjudication  of  the  facts,  but  simply 
for  an  adjudication  by  one  of  the  parties  most  interested,  namely, 
the  head  of  the  agency. 

2.  Subject  to  the  foregoing,  the  procedure  may  serve  sufficiently 
to  cover  sporadic  or  cxrcaslonal  disputes  between  individuals  and 
the  Government  arising  out  of  .«;uch  matters  as  breach  of  contract, 
torts,  and  the  like,  where  there  Is  no  regulatory  feature  and  no 
particular  need  of  a  regularized  procedure  and  a  building  up  of 
rules  and  principles.  Just  as  certainly,  however,  the  proposed  pro- 
cedure will  tend  toward  confusion  and  an  absence  of  Jurisprudence 
in  the  many  quasi-Judicial  functions  of  agencies  of  a  regulatory 
character,  corresponding  to  those  exercised  by  the  Independent  com- 
missions. The  boards  will  be  chosen  in  haphazard  fashion,  will  not 
sit  consi.=tentIy  in  any  particular  class  of  cases,  will  not  have  any 
continuity  of  personnel,  and  are  provided  with  no  machinery  for 
preserving,  recording,  and  publishing  their  detc-mlnations.  This 
represents  a  step  backward  and  not  a  step  forward  from  the  point 
of  view  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  admlni-strative  law. 

3.  Many  of  the  agencies  within  the  departments  already  have  a 
far  superior  machinery  for  hearing  controversies  and  making  de- 
cisions. They  have  regular  staffs  of  examiners  or  members  of  their 
law  departments  performing  equivalent  duties,  with  provision  for 
examiners'  reports,  oral  argument  before  a  superior  offlcer.  and  the 
like.  Examples  will  be  found  in  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
connection  with  fraud  orders,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
several  of  its  bureaus,  and  in  several  of  the  other  departments, 
A  trained  examiner  under  such  a  sjstcm  Is  much  more  desirable 
than  a  transient  three-man  lx)ard,  only  one  of  whose  members  need 
be  a  lawyer.  Here,  again,  the  bill  represents  a  step  backward  and 
not  forward  In  the  matter  of  Introducing  a  measure  of  due  process 
of  law  into  administrative  controversies. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  defects  in  the  bill.  Its  proponenti 
are  making  the  most  astounding  claims,  and  bar  associations 
throughout  the  country  (Including  the  American  Bar  Asscxiatlon ) 
have  endorsed  the  bill,  apparently,  on  the  basis  of  the  claims  rather 
than  Its  actual  contents  Among  the  claims  that  are  frequently 
heard  arc  that  the  bill  is  aimed  against  the  prosecutor-Judge  com- 
bination, that  it  cures  administrative  absolutism,  that  It  provides 
an  opportunity  for  hearing  where  none  is  now  available,  that  it 
curbs  the  agencies,  and  other  extraviigant  assertions.  80  far  as 
the  quasi-Judicial  functions  of  agencies  are  concerned.  It  would 
appear  that,  en  the  contrary,  none  of  these  claims  is  well-foimded. 
With  minor  exceptions.  It  is  difficult  to  know  Just  what  agencies 
and  what  quasi-Judicial  functions  are  reached  by  the  bill  that  are 
not  already  equipped  with  at  least  equal  and  usually  superior 
machinery. 

2.  Procedure   contingently   provided   for   "independent"  agencies 
Section  4  (e)   of  the  bill  provides  a  procedure  for  "independent" 
agencies,  that  is.  agencies  having  two  or  more  officers  at  the  head. 
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It  should  first  be  noted  that  the  bill  does  not  prescribe  any  pro- 
cedure for  euch  agencies.  It  Is  elmply  permissive  or  contingent. 
In  effect.  It  sutes  that  such  an  agency  may  provide  by  rule  that 
••where  any  matter  arises  out  cf  the  activities"  of  such  agency  It 
may  be  heard  In  the  first  Instance  by  cne  of  Its  trial  examiners. 
If  the  agency  so  provides  by  rule,  the  examiner  shall  file  his  writ- 
ten findings  of  fact  and  separate  decision  after  public  notice  and 
a  full  and  fair  hearing,  copies  to  be  sent  by  registered  mall  to  the 
'oapgr'eved  party.  There  follow  rigid  provisions  giving  the  aggrieved 
party  an  opportunity  within  30  days  to  file  written  objections;  and 
If  he  does  so.  the  agency  shall  not  enter  Its  decision  without  first 
according  a  public  hearing  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  party. 
There  are  other  details  which  may  be  passed  over. 

The  foregoing  Is  objectlonabie  for  the  following  reasons: 
1.  Even  If  It  be  conceded  that  the  procedure  is  meritorious,  no 
independent  agency  Is  required  to  follow  It.  and  any  such  agency 
may  evade  It  by  simply  not  providing  by  rule  that  nriatters  may  be 
heard  by  trial  examiners.  In  fact,  most  of  the  statutes  governing 
the  Important  commissions  specifically  prescribe  or  authorize  the 
delegation  of  the  power  to  hear  and  decide  controversies  in  the  first 
In.stance  to  Individual  members  cr  groups  thereof,  employees,  ex- 
aminers, etc  .  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  specific  provisions  of 
such  statutes  will  not  be  considered  to  be  repealed  by  the  general 
and  ambiguous  language  of  the  bill. 

3  The  machinery  now  available  at  most  of  the  Important  com- 
missions la  at  least  equal  to.  and  In  a  number  of  instances  is  t>etter 
than,  the  procedure  specified  in  the  bill. 

3.  The  bill  attempts  (on  a  contingent  basis)  to  prescribe  rigid 
details  of  practice  such  as  the  requirement  of  service  by  registered 
mall  and  the  specification  of  a  30-day  period:  such  matters  should 
not  b?  enacted  into  law  without  study  of  their  actual  effect  upon 
exuting  procedures.  It  is  my  impression  that  in  some  instances  the 
30-day  period  Is  probably  too  long  and  In  others  too  short.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  for  example,  allows  a  longer 
period  under  certain  circumstances  for  parties  from  th-  Pacific  coast 
Hawnll.  and  Alaska  than  It  does  for  parties  farther  east.  Corre- 
sponding differences  will  l>e  found  In  the  procedures  of  other  com- 
missions, usually  built  on  years  of  experience. 

4  8o  far  as  is  apparent  from  the  face  of  the  bill,  no  existing  evil 
m  any  of  the  Independent  agencies  will  be  cured  by  Its  provisions 

At  this  point  a  comment  may  be  made  that  applies  both  to  this 
and  the  preceding  subheading  It  Is  to  be  feared  that.  If  enacted 
into  law.  the  bill  will  have  the  effect  of  hindering  or  preventing  any 
fundamental  or  far-reaching  reform  of  Federal  administrative  agen- 
cies «ich  as  has  frequently  been  proposed  and  as  was  endorsed  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Management  This 
type  of  reform  wruld.  broadly  speaking  consist  In  returning  all  the 
regulatory  functions  of  Independent  commissions,  other  than  their 
qua&l-Judiclal  functions,  to  the  executive  departments  and  setting 
up  really  independent  quasi-Judicial  boards  for  the  hearing  and 
determination  of  controversies  on  the  model  of  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals. 

3.  Judicial  review 
Section  5  provide*  for  Judicial  review  of  proceedings  before  cither 
kind   of   agency   under   section   4.   at  the   Instance   of   'any   party 
•      •      •     who    may    be   aggrieved    by   the   final   decision   or   order  •' 
The  appeal  may  be  taken  to  either  the  district  court  of  appeals  cr 
to  the  several  circuit  courts  cf  appeals.     Seven  grounds  are  enu- 
merated on  which  the  decision  shall  be  set  aside  but.  when  added 
tofether.  they  amount  to  nothing  mere  than  the  tradltlcnal  bas's 
on    which   courts   review   the   decisions   of   administrative   agencies 
namely,   on    questions   cf   law.   with    the    agency's    findings    cf    fact 
binding  on  the  court  unless  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
Much  is  being  made  of  this  right  of  review  supposed  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  bill.     The  fact  Is  that,  with  reference  to  these  agen- 
cies  where    a   statutory   appeal    is    already    provided,   the    bill    adds 
prrclrely    nothing,    although    in    some    instances    it    would    work    a 
radical  change   In  the  courts  to  which   the  appeal   is  tak»>n      For 
example,  moat  decisions  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion  having  to  do  with  radio  licenses  are   now  appealable  solely 
to  the  district  court  of  appeals  whereas,  under  the  bill    the  appeals 
may   t)e   also  taken    to   all   the    10   circuit    courts   of   appeal    if   tlie 
Commission    chooses   to   adopt    the   procedure    specified    in    section 
4  (e).     In  view  of  the  reservation  In  section  7  (a),  which  specifl'-ally 
saves  all  existing  rlghU  of  review,  considerable  confusion  Is  certain 
to  be  created. 

With  respect  to  agencies  from  whose  decision  no  appeal  is  now 
provided  by  statute,  the  bill  will,  of  course,  definitely  provide  Judicial 
review  (although,  so  far  as  Independent  agencies  are  concerned 
this  review  will  be  available  only  if  the  agency  chooses  to  adopt  the 
procedtire  of  section  4  (e)).  At  present  In  such  cases,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  statutory  appeal.  Judicial  review  is  sought  by  mandamus 
or  Injunction  proceedings.  usuaPy  in  the  United  States  district 
couns  and  partlctilarly  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  An  example 
Is  furnished  by  fraud  orders  Issued  by  the  Pest  Office  Department 
To  the  extent  that  such  decisions  would  be  sxibjected  to  statutory 
appeal,  the  bill  represents  an  improvement  although  it  Is  question- 
able whether  all  such  cases  should  be  subjected  to  appeals  all  over 
the  country  and  directly  to  the  circuit  courts  cf  app^-als  (whl-^h  are 
obviously  going  to  be  overloaded).  It  Is  so  impossible  to  foresee 
the  scope  and  character  of  matters  that  are  made  appealable  by  the 
bill  (because  of  the  definitions  of  ••decision"  and  •controversy''  tn 
section  1)   that  the  problems  that  are  created  by  the  appeal  section 


are  also  unforeseeable.  It  Is  claimed  by  opponents  of  the  bill  that 
section  5  attempts  to  provide  Judicial  review  on  matters  which. 
under  the  Constitution,  may  not  be  reviewed  by  constitutional 
coiuts. 

In  any  event,  the  claims  made  by  proponents  of  the  bill  as  to  the 
virtues  and  advantages  of  the  proposed  Judicial  review  are  highly 
extravagant. 

rv.    RESCEVATIOIfS 

Section  7  of  the  bill  has  two  subsections.  Subsection  (a)  pre- 
serves all  rights  or  procedure  now  provided  by  law  for  Judicial 
review  In  any  district  court  or  circuit  court  of  appeals  Cltarly. 
therefore,  the  bill  does  not  promote  the  cause  of  uniformity  to  any 
serious  degree. 

Subsection  (b)  exempts  a  number  of  agencies,  both  of  the  one- 
man  type  and  the  Independent  type  Except  for  certain  matters 
such  as  military  or  naval  establL^hments  and  the  Department  of 
State,  the  exemptions  ore  not  based  on  any  logic  whatsoever.  Most 
of  them  are  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1937.  all  Federal  agencies  which 
had  representatives  at  the  meeting  and  which  protested  loudly 
enough  were  included  in  the  list  of  exemptions  as  approved  by  the 
association.  One  independent  agency,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, secured  its  exemption  by  a  similar  process  after  the  bill  had 
been  introduced  In  Conijress. 

There  is  no  conceivable  Justification  for  exempting  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Iiiterstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
not  exempting  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  The  same  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  many  agencies,  both  Independent  and  otherwise. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  is  not  Intended,  and  should  not  be  construed,  as 
an  endorsement  of  the  existing  procedural  situation  In  Federal 
administrative  agencies,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  exercise 
of  their  quasl-Judlcial  functions.  I  believe  I  have  been  as  vocal 
as  anyone  in  my  criticisms,  and  as  anxious  to  see  a  remedy  found 
This  Is  not  a  proper  occasion  for  me  to  elaborate  my  views  which, 
subject  to  some  modification  due  to  further  study  and  investiga- 
tion, win  be  found  In  the  1933.  1934.  and  1936  reports  of  the 
special  committee  on  administrative  law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  In  various  law-review  articles  (see  particularly  Com- 
ments on  the  Procedure  of  Federal  Administrative  Tribunals.  7 
O.  Wash.  L.  Rev  741.  April  1939).  Incidentally,  the  Logan- 
Walter  bill  represents  a  reversal  of  position  by  the  association  (and 
of  Its  special  conunlttee  on  administrative  law)  as  against  the  posi- 
tion adopted  at  its  annual  meetings  In  1934  and  1936,  Briefly 
stated,  my  view  Is  that  the  proposal  urged  in  1937  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Administrative  Management.  If  I  understand 
it  correctly,  was  basically  sound,  although  it  would  have  to  be  put 
Into  effect  carefully  and  with  due  consideration  to  the  problem.s 
presented  by  each  agency.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  proposnl 
became  enmeshed  in  controversies  that  obscured  its  merits.  As 
already  pointed  out.  it  wotild  have  used  or  adapted  the  B^iard  of 
Tax  Appeals  as  the  model  for  administrative  adjudicatory  ma- 
chinery and  would  have  opened  the  door  to  a  satisfactory  ccin^jro- 
mlse  between  the  demands  of  governmental  efficiency  In  adminis- 
trative matters  and  the  requirements  of  due  process  cf  law  In  the 
adjudication  of  particular  controversies. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  subject  without  adverting  briefly  to 
developments  which  represent  a  point  of  view  at  the  other  extreme 
from  the  Logan-Walter  bill.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  monographs 
now  being  made  public  under  the  auspices  of  the  Attorney  Grnorul's 
committee  on  adnainlstratlvc  procedure,  submitted  to  It  from  time 
to  time  by  Its  staff.  While  the  mcnograph.s  do  not  as  yet  have  the 
approval  of  the  committee,  they  reveal  a  uniform  approach  which 
to  me  is  Just  as  far  from  leading  to  any  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the 
existing  situation  es  is  the  bill  In  general,  and  with  exceptions, 
the  Attorney  General's  committee  staff  appears  to  disapprove  of 
and  almost  to  ridicule,  public  hearings  and  the  procedure  incidental 
th?reto  as  a  method  for  determining  questions  of  fact  and  of  law 
and  to  desire,  so  far  as  possible,  to  substitute  what  it  is  pleased  to 
call  the  "investlEiative  technique."  coupled  with  a  lack  of  the  usual 
safeguards  and  a  minimum  of  restriction  on  administrative  dis- 
cretion. Its  studies  were  originally  conceived  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  and  assembling  facts  with  recard  to  administrative 
procedure,  to  serve  as  a  badly  needed  basis  for  a  later  Intelllgont 
analysis  of  the  evils  and  of  possible  remedies  Instead,  to  a  dis- 
turbing degree,  they  are  being  made  the  vehicle  for  clrculatinc  a 
preconceived  point  of  view  as  to  both  the  evils  and  the  remedy 
In  the  process,  facts  are  suffering  badly.  Its  monograph  en  the 
Federal  CommuntcaMons  Commission,  for  example,  is  so  inaccurate 
m  describing  and  commenting  on  that  apencys  procedure  that  no 
person  not  already  familiar  with  the  subject  may  rafely  use  It  as 
a  source  of  Information  (see  my  comments  on  the  monograph  In 
8  George  Washington  Law  Review,  p.  749.  March  1940)  While 
I  believe  that  the  other  monographs  so  far  published  do  not  exhibit 
inaccuracy  or  want  of  objectivity  to  the  same  extent,  some  of  them 
reveal  that  the  Commlsslcns  procedure  is  tacitly  used  as  a  meas- 
uring rod  and  all  of  them  reveal  the  same  h  priori  approach  The 
Ftaff*s  philosophy  may  or  may  not  ultimately  prove  to  be  ccrrect 
My  point  is  that  the  Issue,  which  U  at  least  highly  controver^^lal 
should  not  be  dc-.ermined  In  advance  or  on  the  strength  of  faultv 
evidence.  "  ' 

Lotns  a.   Caij>wkli. 
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Clarence  Darrow  on  John  P.  Altgeld 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I  HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apm  18.  1940 


FUNERAL  ORATION   BY   CLARENCE   DARROW 


Mr.  SNflTH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.s.  I  insert  a  funeral  oration  of  Clarence  Danow 
upon  one  of  the  great  Governors  of  Illinois.  John  P.  Altpeld. 
The  speaker  spcke  of  the  dead,  and  now  himself  is  dead. 
Sons  of  Illinois'  best  tradition  will  jcy  to  link  together  the 
names  of  Altgeld  and  Darrow  and  doubly  thus  to  fortify 
brave  spirits  for  the  battles  still  coming  on. 

In  the  great  flood  of  human  life  that  is  spawned  upon  the  earth 
It  Is  not  often  that  a  man  is  born.  Tlie  friend  and  comrade  that 
we  mourn  today  was  formed  of  that  Infinitely  rare  mixture  that 
now  and  then  at  long,  long  Intervals  combines  to  make  a  man. 
John  P  Altpeld  was  one  of  the  rarest  souls  who  ever  lived  and  died. 
His  was  a  humble  birth,  a  fearless  life,  and  a  dramatic,  fitting  death. 
We  who  knew  htm.  we  who  loved  lilm.  we  who  rallied  to  his  many 
hopeless  calls,  we  who  dared  to  praise  him  while  his  heart  still  beat. 
cannot  yet  feel  that  we  shall  never  hear  his  voice  again. 

John  P.  Altgeld  was  a  soldier  tried  and  true:  not  a  sold'er  clad 
In  uniform,  decked  with  spangles  and  led  by  flfe  and  drum  in  the 
mad  intoxication  of  the  battlefield;  such  wjldlers  have  not  been 
rare  upon  the  earth  in  any  land  or  age.  John  P.  Altgeld  whs  a  sol- 
d.er  in  the  everlasting  struggle  of  the  human  race  for  liberty  and 
Justice  on  the  earth  From  the  flrst  awakening  of  his  yoinig  mind 
until  the  last  relentless  summons  came  he  was  a  soldier  who  had 
no  rest  or  furlough,  who  was  ever  on  the  field  In  the  forefront  of 
th?  deadliest  and  most  hopeless  fight,  whom  none  but  death  could 
n.uster  out.  Liberty,  the  relentless  goddess,  had  turned  her  fate- 
ful smile  on  John  P  Altgeld's  face  when  he  was  but  a  child,  and 
to  this  flrst.  fond  love  he  was  faithftil  unto  death. 

Liberty  is  the  most  Jealous  and  exacting  mistress  that  can  beguile 
the  brain  and  soul  of  man  ahe  will  have  nothing  from  him  who 
will  not  give  her  all.  She  knows  that  his  pretended  love  serves 
b'jt  to  betray.  But  when  once  the  fierce  heat  of  her  quenchless, 
lustrous  eyes  has  burned  into  the  victim's  heart,  he  will  know  no 
ether  smile  but  hers  Liberty  will  have  none  but  the  great  devoted 
ficuls,  and  by  her  glorious  visions,  her  lavish  promises,  her  bound- 
less hopes,  her  infinitely  witching  charms  she  lures  her  victims  over 
hard  and  stony  ways,  by  desolate  and  dangerous  paths,  through 
misery,  obloquy,  and  want,  to  a  martjrr's  cruel  death.  Today  we 
pay  cur  la.«t  sad  homage  to  the  most  devoted  lover,  the  most  abject 
slave,  the  fondest,  wildest,  dreamiest  victim  that  ever  gave  his  life 
to  liberty  s  immortal  cause 

In  the  history  of  the  country  where  he  lived  and  died  the  life 
and  works  of  our  devoted  dead  wiU  one  day  shine  In  words  of 
everlasting  light.  When  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  hour  have  passed 
away,  when  the  mad  and  poisonous  fever  of  commercialism  shall 
have  run  Its  course,  when  conscience  and  honor  and  Justice  and 
liberty  shall  once  more  ascend  the  throne  from  which  the  shame- 
less, brazen  goddess  of  power  and  wealth  have  driven  her  away, 
then  this  man  we  knew  and  loved  will  find  his  rightful  place  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  cruel,  unwilling  world  he  served.  No 
purer  patriot  ever  lived  than  the  friend  we  lay  at  rest  today.  His 
love  of  country  was  not  paraded  In  the  public  marts  or  bartered 
In  the  stalls  for  gold;  his  patriotism  was  of  that  pure  ideal  mold 
that  placed  the  love  of  man  above  the  love  of  self. 

John  P.  Altgeld  was  always  and  at  all  times  a  lover  of  his  fellow 
man.  Those  who  reviled  him  have  tried  to  teach  the  world  that 
he  was  bitter  and  relentless,  that  he  hated  more  than  he  loved  We 
who  knew  the  man.  we  who  had  clasped  his  hand  and  heard  his 
voice  and  looked  into  his  smiling  face;  we  who  knew  his  life  of 
kindness,  of  charity,  of  Infinite  pity  to  the  outcast  and  the  weak; 
we  who  knew  his  human  heart,  could  never  be  deceived.  A  truer, 
greater,  gentler,  kindlier  soul  has  never  lived  and  died,  and  the 
fierce  bitterness  and  hatred  that  sought  to  destroy  this  great, 
grand  soul  had  but  one  cause — the  fact  that  he  really  loved  his 
fellow  man 

As  a  youth  our  dead  chieftain  risked  his  life  for  the  cause  of  the 
black  man.  whom  he  always  loved.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  wise  and 
learned;  impatient  with  the  forms  and  machinery  which  cmirts 
and  legislators  and  lawyers  have  woven  to  strangle  Justice  through 
expense  and  ceremony  and  delay;  as  a  Judge  he  found  a  legal  way 
to  do  what  seemed  right  to  him.  and  If  he  could  not  find  a  legal 
way.  he  found  a  way  As  a  Governor  of  a  great  State,  he  ruled 
wisely  and  well  Elected  by  the  greatest  i>ersonal  triumph  of  any 
Governor  ever  chosen   by   the  State  lie  fearleasly   and   knowingly 


bared  his  devoted  head  to  the  fiercest,  most  vindictive  criticism 
ever  heaped  upon  a  public  man.  becatise  he  loved  Justice  and  dared 
to  do  the  right. 

In  the  days  new  past.  John  P.  Altgeld.  our  loving  chief,  in  scorn 
and  derision  was  called  John  Pardon  Altgeld  by  those  who  would 
destroy  his  power.  We  who  stand  today  around  his  bier  and 
mourn  the  brave  and  loving  friend  are  glad  to  adopt  this  name. 
If,  in  the  Infinite  economy  of  nature,  there  shall  be  anotlier  land 
where  crooked  paths  shall  be  made  straight,  where  heaven's  Jus- 
tice .'^hall  review  the  Judgments  of  the  earth — If  there  shall  be  a 
great,  wise,  humane  Judge*-  before  whom  the  sons  of  men  shall 
come,  we  can  hope  for  nothing  better  for  ourselves  than  to  pass 
Into  that  infinite  presence  as  the  comrades  and  friends  of  John 
Pardon  Altgeld.  who  opened  the  prison  doors  and  set  the  captive 
free. 

Even  admirers  have  .seldom  understood  the  real  character  of  this 
great  human  man.  These  were  sometimes  wont  to  feel  that  the 
fierce  bitterness  of  the  world  that  assailed  him  fell  on  deaf  ears 
and  an  unresponsive  soul  They  did  not  know  the  man.  and  they 
do  not  feel  the  subtleties  of  human  life.  It  was  not  a  callous 
heart  that  so  often  led  him  to  brave  the  most  violent  and  malicious 
hate;  It  was  not  a  callous  heart.  It  was  a  devoted  soul.  He  so 
loved  Jur.tice  and  truth  and  liberty  and  righteousness  that  all  the 
terrors  that  the  earth  could  hold  were  less  than  the  condemnation 
of  his  own  conscience  for  an  act  that  was  cowardly  or  mean. 

John  P.  Altgeld,  like  many  of  the  earth's  great  souls,  was  a  soli- 
tary man.  Life  to  him  was  serious  and  earnest — an  endless  tragedy. 
The  earth  was  a  great  hospital  of  sick,  wounded,  and  suffering,  and 
he  a  devoted  suigeon.  who  had  no  right  to  waste  one  moment's 
time  and  whose  duty  was  to  cure  them  all  While  he  loved  his 
friends,  he  yet  could  work  without  them,  he  could  live  without 
them,  he  could  bid  them  one  by  one  good-bye.  when  their  courage 
failed  to  follow  where  he  hd,  and  he  could  go  alone,  out  Into  the 
silent  night,  and,  looking  upward  at  the  changeless  stars,  cotild  find 
communion  there. 

My  dear,  dead  friend,  long  and  well  have  we  known  you.  devotedly 
have  we  followed  you.  implicitly  ha.'e  we  trusted  you.  fondly  have 
we  loved  you  Beside  your  bier  we  now  must  say  farewell.  The 
heartless  call  has  come,  and  we  must  stagger  on  the  best  we  can 
alone.  In  the  darkest  hours  we  will  look  In  vain  for  your  loved 
form,  we  will  listen  hopelessly  for  your  devoted,  fearless  voice. 
But.  though  we  lay  you  tn  the  grave  and  hide  you  from  the  sight 
of  man.  your  brave  words  will  speak  for  the  poor,  the  oppressed, 
the  captive  and  the  weak;  and  your  devoted  life  inspire  countless 
souls  to  do  and  dare  in  the  holy  cause  for  which  you  lived  and  died. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18.  1940 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  renewed 
for  a  period  of  3  years,  the  din  of  the  battle  waged  over  the 
adoption  of  the  3-year  extension  Is  still  to  be  heard. 

I  suppose  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  the  advocates  of 
tariff  rates,  equal  to  or  higher  than  those  set  up  in  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  of  1930,  will  never  be  reconciled  to  any  other  plan 
despite  the  fact  that  under  the  influence  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  our  total  exports  declined  from  $5,241,000,000  to  only 
$1,675,000,000. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  drastic  shrinkage  of  our  foreign  trade, 
between  1929  and  1933,  that  made  it  imperative  that  some 
plan  be  adopted  to  promptly  counteract  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  that  act.  It  was  this  critical  situation,  plus  the 
able  leadership  of  President  Reese velt.  that  made  it  possible 
for  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  June  1934. 

How  does   the  Trade  Agreements  Act   affect   California? 

California  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  dependent  upon 
foreign  trade  for  continued  economic  development  and  sus- 
tained prosperity.  It  needs  foreign  markets  for  the  surplus 
products  of  its  factories,  its  farms,  and  its  forests.  It  shares 
in  the  improved  domestic  market  created  when,  by  selling 
their  surplus  commodities  abroad,  other  sections  of  this 
ccuntry  Increase  their  purchasing  power. 

Total  experts  reported  as  originating  In  California  fell 
from  $380,000,000  in  1929  to  $149,000,000  in  1932.     As  the 
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volume  of  exports  from  California,  and  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  dropped,  purchasing  power  throughout  the 
State  was  reduced,  large  surpluses  accumulated,  and  prices 
fell.  The  total  accountable  income  of  California  fell  from 
$5,200,000,000  in  1929  to  $3,200,000,000  in  1932.  and  cash 
farm  income  declined  from  $712,000,000  to  $366,000,000  be- 
tween the  same  2  years. 

BSNOTTS   TO  CAUTOkNIA    FHOM    TKX   TRAD«   AGBZEMrNTS 

Since  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  approved,  agreements 
have  been  ncRotiated  with  21  ccuntrles.  19  of  which  are  in 
operation.  With  so  many  variables  in  the  economic  situation 
here  and  abroad  affecting  the  movement  cf  trade  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  precisely  the  extent  to  which  trade  agree- 
ments have  helped  in  the  restoration  of  foreign  markets  for 
American  farm  and  factory  products.  It  is  significant,  hew- 
ever,  that  United  States  exports  to  the  countries  with  which 
trade  agreements  were  in  force  showed  an  average  annual 
increase  of  42  percent  in  1936-37  over  1934-35.  while  exports 
to  all  other  coimtrles  showed  an  Increase  of  only  28  percent. 
Annual  average  experts  to  trade-agreement  countries  In 
1937-38  were  61  percent  above  the  1934-35  average;  exports 
to  ncn-trade-agreement  countries  increased  only  38  percent 
during  the  same  period.  California  undoubtedly  shared  in 
these  mcreased  exports. 

CONCK3SIONS  OBTAIJflD   WHICH   BE?*znT  CALITOIINIA 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  fishery  products,  petroleimi  products, 
and  automotive  products  are  examples  of  the  iinportant  prod- 
ucts of  California  for  which  expanded  and  more  stable  foreign 
market  outlets  have  been  obtained  in  trade  agreements. 

California  farmers  raise  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables which  are  shipped  to  foreign  countries  in  either  the 
fresh  or  the  processed  form.  Both  growers  and  processors, 
therefore,  have  direct  interest  in  the  concessions  obtained  in 
17  agreements  for  vegetables  and  products,  and  in  all  agree- 
ments for  fruits  and  products. 

Among  the  important  groups  of  concessions  on  these  prod- 
ucts are  those  obtained  in  the  agreements  with  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  lowered  its  duties  and  removed 
the  3  percent  excise  duty  on  a  long  list  of  fresh,  canned,  and 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  reduced  the  advanced  valuations 
U5ed  in  calculating  regular  and  special  duties,  and  reduced  its 
ill -season  charges  en  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  United 
Kingdom  reduced  or  tx)und  its  duties  on  a  wide  range  of  vege- 
table and  fruit  products,  and  provided  in  the  agreement  for 
freer  access  to  British  colonial  markets. 

California's  fishermen  and  canners  are  benefited  by  con- 
cessions obtained  in  16  agreements.  Fourteen  countries  re- 
duced their  rates  of  duty  and  two  countries  bound  their  rates 
of  duty  on  such  products  as  canned  salmon,  halibut,  mack- 
erel, oysters,  shelled  or  in  the  shell,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
flsh. 

Since  one  of  California's  Important  exports  Is  petroleimi 
products,  petroleum  refiners  in  the  State  are  particularly 
interested  in  concessions  on  these  products  obtained  in  12 
agreements.  Five  countries  reduced  their  duties,  four  coun- 
tries bound  their  rates  of  duty,  and  one  coimtry  bound  the 
rate  of  duty  and  increased  the  quota  on  such  petroleimi  prod- 
ucts as  gasoline,  kerosene,  lubricating  oils,  lubricating  greases, 
fuel,  oil,  paraffin  wax.  and  special  petroleum  preparations. 
In  addition,  two  countries  bound  petroleum  products  on  their 
free  lists. 

California  manufacturers  of  automotive  products  benefit 
from  concessions  obtained  on  these  products  in  17  agreements. 
These  concessions  include  reductions  in  the  rates  of  duty, 
bindings  In  the  rates  of  duty,  bindings  on  the  free  list,  and 
increases  in  quotas  on  many  kinds  of  automotive  products. 
Concessions  on  engines,  parts  for  assembly  and  replacement 
accessories,  and  service  appliances  have  t)een  obtained  in 
many  agreements. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  concessions  obtained,  there  is  a 
most-favored-natlon  provision  in  each  trade  agreement 
which  automatically  extends  to  American  products  reduc- 
tions or  limitations  on  tariff  rates  granted  by  the  agreement 
country  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States.     For 


example,  lower  tariff  rates  on  some  600  items  formerly  ex- 
tended by  Canada  to  France  but  not  to  the  United  States, 
now  apply  to  American  commodities.  Among  these  Cali- 
fornia is  particularly  interested  in  the  reductions  on  fruit 
pulp  and  crushed  and  frozen  fruit;  on  various  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables;  on  many  different  kinds  of  canned  fish;  on 
crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  products;  and  on  parts  for 
motor  vehicles. 

BENCriTS    TO    CALIFORNIA    LABOR    FROM    TRADB    ACRZZMENTS 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  farming  and  fishing  and  15  percent  of 
the  wage  earners  in  manufacturing  industries  in  California 
owe  their  Jobs  to  the  export  trade  of  the  State.  The  trade- 
agreements  program  by  reopening  and  expanding  foreign 
markets  increases  the  demand  for  labor.  When  foreign 
countries  increase  their  demand  for  American  products,  in- 
dustry must  employ  greater  num tiers  of  wage  earners  to 
produce  these  commodities.  Increased  employment  in  indus- 
tries manufacturing  for  export  provides  greater  domestic 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  creates  greater  employment 
opportunities  for  those  engaged  in  supplying  the  domestic 
market. 

Expanding  foreign  trade  means  greater  tonnage  of  freight 
handled  by  the  ports  of  California,  as  well  as  greater  ac- 
tivity and  employment  in  railway,  steamship,  and  truck 
transportation,  foreign-trade  brokerage,  warehousing,  steve- 
dormg.  advertising,  insiirance,  and  banking. 

CALIFORNIA    BENEFITS     AS    THE     VNrTXD     STATES     BENEFITS 

There  is  a  direct  interrelationship  between  prosperity  of 
any  section  of  the  country  and  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Thus,  the  concessions  obtained  on  American  prod- 
ucts not  produced  in  California  indirectly  benefit  the  citizens 
of  the  State  by  creating  increased  domestic  demand  for  the 
fruits  and  vegetables,  fishery  products,  petroleum  products, 
and  the  endless  other  commodities  produced  in  the  State. 


Amendment  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1940 


LETTER    FROM  THE    CLOTmNG    MANUFACTURERS    ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 


Mr.  FRIES.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from  the 
Clothing  Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United  States: 
Clothing  MANUTAcnniEss  Association  or 

THE  United  States  or  America, 

„  „        „  ^^^  ^t)*"*-  ^P^l  i3.  1040 

HoNOK^^BLK  Sih:  We  oppose  the  adoption  of  amendment  2  of  the 
Norton  bill.  H.  R  9195.  for  the  following  reasona: 

For  upward  of  20  years  approximately  90  porcent  of  our  Industry 
continuously  and  uninterruptedly  maintained  harmonious  relation- 
ship through  collective-bargaining  agreement*  with  the  Amalra- 
mated  Clothmg  Workers  Union  These  agreemenU  covered  all  the 
workers  In  our  cutting  rooms  and  factories.  The  making  of  a  coat 
involves  92  operations;  as  many  more  operations  are  Involved  in 
the  making  of  a  vest  and  pants.  A  majority  of  workers  employed  In 
each  of  these  operations  under  proposed  amendment  two  would 
have  the  right  to  require  the  Board  to  designate  It  as  a  craft  unit 
and  compel  the  employer  to  bargain  collectively  with  180  units  and 
perhaps  as  many  unions.     Chaoa  to  our  Industry  U  the  only  con- 

The  board  of  directors  of  our  association  at  a  meeting  this  after- 
noon «>nvened  to  consider  this  amendment;  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

rnr^/r^.'^of'  T^^^tt^^,  '^'^S'*  ^"'^  ^^'  clo^hing  industry  Inform  the 
CoI:gre^8  of  the  United  Slates  of  the  Irrevocable  Injiu-y  that  win 
be  perpetrated  upon  tlie  employers  engaged  In  the  manufacture 
of  men  s  and  boys  clothing  if  amendment  two.  requiring  the  Board 
to  designate  a  craft  as  an  appropriate  unit  whenever  a  malorltv 
of  employees  of  a  particular  craft  so  decide.  Is  adopted  " 
Respectfully,  _  „   .,  ^ 

'  FKANit  P.  ZusM,  Executii?e  Director. 
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I  believe  that  Jefferson  would  tell  you  that  we  cannot  have  re-    I   the  United  States  of  America     I  live  on  United  S^Ates  Hit^hn^av  <»« 
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Jefferson  and  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I         Thursday,  April  IS.  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    CHARLES    A     PLUMLEY,    OP    VER- 
MONT.  APRIL   13.    1940 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  consent 
granted  me.  I  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  Jefferson 
birthday  address  delivered  by  Representative  Chakles  A. 
Plumley,  of  Vermont,  over  the  N.  B.  C.  Blue  Network,  Satur- 
day. April  13.  1940. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Tonight  I  speak  of  a  carelessly  dressed  redhead:  one  who.  bom 
to  the  purple,  was  nevertheless  the  greatest  and  truest  friend  that 
we,  the  common  people — the  workingman  and  the  farmer — have 
had   during   our   country's   history. 

This  truly  great  liberal,  who  so  appropriately  used  the  house 
of  a  bricklayer  In  which  to  write  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  who  later  Insisted  on  amendments  to  the  Constitution  to 
Insure  to  the  common  man  his  freedom  of  religious  worship,  his 
freedom  of  utterance,  his  freedom  of  the  person  and  the  home 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  of 
Virginia,  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-eeventh  anniversary  of  whose 
birth  we  celebrate  today 

It  was  he.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  during  his  life  represented 
the  thought  of  the  man  on  the  farm,  the  man  In  the  small  com- 
munity, the  artisan,  the  laborer,  the  small-business  man;  that 
great  mass  of  everyday  common  folk  who  then,  as  now,  were 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
who  had  an  unquenchable  faith  In  the  rights  of  man;  men  whose 
fathers  had  paid  the  penalties  for  their  patriotism  on  the  gallows. 
In  their  native  lands  overseas;  and  who  from  such  aristocratic 
tyranny    had    fled. 

What  would  he  do  were  he  President  today?  What  would  he  do 
and  say  about  our  present  Irresponsible  Government? 

From  his  works  and  writings  we  know  him  to  have  been  the 
most  zealous,  untiring  partisan  of  the  people  of  hl.s  day  and  age; 
by  protecting  and  insisting:  upon  the  protection  of  their  rights, 
he  firmly  believed  the  continuance  of  our  republican  government 
would  be  assured;  failure  so  to  do  would  result  in  Its  overtlirow. 

What  would  he  do?  Of  many  things  we  may  be  certain.  I  feel 
sure  that  he  would  not  tolerate  the  unnecessary  Government  ex- 
pense that  has  been  Incurred  In  such  a  profligate  manner  during 
these  past  few  years — no.  not  this  statesman  who  said.  "We  must 
pusli  to  the  uttermost  In  economizing."  I  think  he  would  view 
with  Justifiable  holy  horror  the  »45,000.000.000  debt  of  your 
Government. 

Porty-five  billions  dollars  In  debt.  Why.  do  you  know  that  If  you 
were  to  take  $45,000,000,000  bills  and  lay  them  end  to  end  and  side 
to  side  you  could  construct  a  roadway  25  feet  wide  that  would 
rtm  around  the  earth  and  10.000  miles  out  Into  space? 

And  do  you  realize  that,  since  these  dollars  come  out  of  the 
Treasury  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
obligations  they  evidence,  somebody  wUl  have  to  pick  up  and  put 
back  Into  the  Treasury  to  relieve  the  taxpayers'  burden  the  MS.OOO,- 
000.000  plus  the  interest  that  Is  accruing?  Somebody  will  have  to 
pick  them  up.     And  It  Is  going  to  be  back-breaking  picking 

His  disapproval  certainly  would  be  given  to  our  mounting 
Federal  bureaucracy  which  continues  to  spawn  an  endless  number 
of  governmental  employees;  for  he  warned  explicitly  that  "covering 
our  land  with  ofllcers.  and  opening  our  doors  to  their  Intru- 
sions •  •  •  once  entered,  is  acarcely  to  be  restrained  from 
reaching   successively  every  article  of  produce  and   property." 

The  CongrcFsicnal  Directory  for  January  1940.  lists  10  depart- 
ments. 39  boards.  42  bureaus,  81  comxnlsslcns.  and  10  corporations 
and  authoritlrs.  all  within  the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  reached  the  point,  right  now.  where  there  are  some  939.000 
civil  employees  on  the  Federal  pay  roll;  this  figure  does  not  Include 
the  buzyJnp  swarm  of  census  employees  nor  recipients  of  relief. 

This  man  who  charged  his  political  foes  with  trying  to  perpetu- 
ate the  Federal  debt  would  most  aastiredly  decry  our  present  na- 
tional financial  policy  which  m«ke«  no  attempt  to  maintain  a 
balanced  budget,  nor  a  sound  currency,  but  which,  rather,  re- 
pudiates  the   sacred    obligations   into   which    It    has    entered. 

Jtjst  think  cf  It.  your  GoTemment  is  spending,  every  day, 
•15.000,000  more  than  it  takes  In. 

How  applicable,  at  this  very  time,  are  the  words  this  scientist 
of  government  penned  when  he  wrote  his  friend  Monroe: 

"We  are  ruined,  sir,  if  we  do  not  overrule  the  principles  that 
the  more  we  owe,  the  more  prosperous  we  shall  be,'  'that  a  public 
debt  furnishes  the  means  of  enterprise,'  that  If  ours  should  be 


once   paid   off.   we   should   inctir  another  by   any  means   however 
extravagant'." 

I  know  that  the  average  man  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
when  you  are  talking  about  the  public  debt  you  are  talking 
about  a  financial  situation  In  which  he  should  be  vitally  Interested, 
since  he  has  a  share  In  It. 

It  Is  from  his  contributions,  through  the  taxes  he  pays,  that 
the  money  is  raised  to  carry  on  this  Government  of  ours.  The 
public  debt  of  each  Individual  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  around  $40  to  nearly  $442 — and  that  is  what  it  means  to  you 
and  to  each  Individual  In  dollars  and  cents — whether  you  are  a 
wage   earner,    a    salaried    worker,    a    professional    man,    or    not. 

The  average  man  and  woman  have  been  paying  these  taxes 
Without  knowing  that  they  were  paying  them;  paying,  and  still 
paying,  other  peoples'  taxes,  those  who  have  shifted  their  taxes 
to  your  pocketbock.  You  are  the  tiltlmate  consumer;  you  cannot 
pass  your  taxes  along:  you  pay. 

Because  you  are  single  and  earn  $18  a  week  and  live  In  a  fur- 
nished apartment  you  think  that  taxes  cannot  hurt  you.  Well, 
the  truth  Is  If  you  are  earning  $960  a  year  you  are  paying  $116 
in  hidden  taxes.  I  could  reduce  this  to  the  items,  but  I  am  telling 
you  If  you  could  find  some  way  of  getting  around  the  hidden  taxes 
you  are  paying  as  a  single  man  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  a 
12-percent  raise  in  your  salary. 

The  farmer  Is  the  hardest  hit  of  all.  Every  additional  cent  of 
debt  Increases  the  Invisible  mortgage  on  every  acre  of  cropland 
he  owns,  if  agriculture  were  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  load. 

This  gets  right  down  Into  every  man's  pocketbook.  There  Is  a 
difference  between  spending  when  you  have  it,  and  borrowing  to 
spend,  or  going  into  a  morass  of  debt  from  which  this  country 
can  never  escape.  Just  to  let  folks  know  you  are  a  good  fellow. 
You  would  not  spend  your  own  money  that  way.  This  adminis- 
tration cannot  spend  mine,  or  that  of  my  constituents,  that  way 
without   a  protest   from   me. 

The  tax  load  on  each  one  of  us  can  be  lightened  only  by  reduc- 
ing Government  costs.  I  am  the  last  one  to  suggest  that  the 
tax  load  should  be  lightened  at  the  expense  of  the  necessary 
duties  of  government,  provided  such  duties  are  efBclently  per- 
formed, but  I  am  determined  so  far  as  anything  I  may  say  and 
may  do,  that  the  waste  and  Inefficient  and  reckless  spending  of  the 
people's   money   must  stop. 

The  sooner  the  people  themselves  come  to  realize  that  they — 
the  rank  and  flic — are  the  actual  taxpayers  the  sooner  there  will 
be  a  stop  to  this  program,  and  the  better  off  all  of  us  will  be. 

Tlie  taxpayer  has  some  rights,  as  seme  will  discover  when  they 
recover  from  their  debauch  of  reckless  spending  In  which  they  seem 
determined  to  Indulge  again.  If  they  think  that  by  voting  to  load 
down  posterity  with  an  unbearable  burden  of  debt  In  order  to  make 
It  appear  that  tliey  are  broad-minded  Is  going  to  get  them  any  votes, 
they  will  wake  up  some  day  and  be  ashamed  of  the  reckless  way  in 
which  they  have  forced  the  taxpayer  Into  the  hands  of  the  pick- 
pockets of  the  Treaisury  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  with  up-to-date 
oratorical  skyrockets  that  will  come  down  like  a  dud  on  their  heads. 

The  wage  earners  of  this  country,  those  who  earn  comparatively 
small  Incomes,  the  so-called  low-Income  workers,  are  in  for  a  sad 
awakening  one  of  these  days.  They  may  not  realize  the  extent  to 
which  It  has  gone,  but  with  their  homes,  their  food,  their  clothes, 
their  Jobs  all  being  taxed,  they  are  paying  taxes  from  daylight  to 
dark  of  every  day 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  Income  of 
those  who  earn  $1,000  a  year  is  taxed  or  absorbed  by  taxes,  direct 
and  indirect,  than  is  the  case  of  the  Income  of  those  who  earn 
$5,000.  Since  practically  every  tax  is  passed  along  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  the  low-income  earner  Is  always  on  the  paying  end,  since 
he  cannot  pass  his  tax  along  to  anyone  else. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  what  Jefferson  would  say  of  any  plan 
and  program  to  erect  and  establish  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America  a  centralized,  authoritarian,  economic  totalitarian  state,  all 
at  the  sacrifice  of  that  liberalism,  individualism,  and  Aznerlcanlsm 
for  which  he  so  valiantly  fotigbt. 

It  was  Jefferson,  you  will  remember,  who  so  cogently  said.  "Were 
we  directed  from  Washington  what  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we 
should  want  bread."  In  that  sentence  he  made  a  particularly 
strong  argument  for  the  retention  of  control  over  local  matters  by 
the  local  political  unit,  be  it  town,  cotuity.  or  State.  How  exceed- 
ingly far  we  have  come  from  that  adjuration  when  It  seemingly  has 
become  the  necessary  practice  for  delegations  from  our  towns  and 
cities  to  take  the  train  to  Washington  whenever  they  wish  to  aecur« 
the  consent  and  the  necessaries  with  which  to  build  sidewalks 
and  curbs,  a  water  system,  or  a  sewage-disposal  plant.  Is  not  that 
the  essence  of  the  very  thing  against  which  he  so  vehemently 
warned? 

How  greatly  at  variance  with  the  belief  he  so  strongly  held  that 
to  be  really  and  truly  Independent  one  must  support  one's  self  by 
one's  own  exertions  Is  the  present  situation  wherein  not  only  the 
people — yes;  even  the  young  men  and  women — are  being  taught 
not  only  that  the  "Government  owes  them  a  living"  but  that  this 
Is  a  good  Government  In  which  to  live  because  it  is  a  good  one  on 
which  and  off  which  to  live. 

I  have  few  doubts  as  to  the  reactions  of  Jefferson  were  he  here 
to  witness  the  expenditure  of  bUllons  for  relief,  only  to  find  that 
after  many  years  of  such  gigantic  expendlttire  there  were  still  the 
same  number  of  unemployed;  that  in  the  process  of  giving  such 
relief  there  had  been  painted  the  rosy  picture  of  "a  more  abtuulant 
life." 
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I  believe  that  JcfTer^on  would  tell  you  that  we  cannot  have  re- 
covery until  the  unemployed  are  abscrbed  by  productive  Industry. 
Industry  cannot  abaorb  the  unemployed  until  It  can  expand  and 
sell  more  goods;  industry  cannot  expand  until  the  people  of  this 
country  feel  sumclent  faith  in  the  future  to  risk  their  money  In 
Indu'strlal  undertakings,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  profit. 

People  with  saving.^  are  going  to  contuiue  to  hoard  them  so 
long  as  our  governmental  policy  penalizes  thrift  and  enterprise, 
through  extortionate  taxes  and  strait-Jacket  regulations 

The  essence  of  Jefferson's  contribution  to  thought  Involving  gov- 
ernment Is  that  this  Republic  la  founded  on  Inalienable  liberties. 
It  Is  dedicated  to  the  dlf^nity  and  personality  of  Individual  men 
and  women  It  Is  consecrated  to  truth.  Justice,  tolerance,  and 
mercy.  These  liberties  and  obligations  are  inseparable.  If  political 
freedom,  intellectual  freedom,  or  economic  freedom  are  any  one 
of  them  undermined,  all  the  others  will  fall. 

These  high  purpose's  of  this  Nation  are  be!n!»  undermined  by  the 
policies  now  pursued  at  home  and  by  aUen  theories  from  abroad. 
Our  first  great  mission  is  the  preservation  of  these  principles 

Today  economic  progress  is  being  paralyzed  That  destruction  Is 
the  destruction  of  social  propress.  The  imperious  necessity  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  restore  economic  productivity  and  thereby  jobs  for  men. 
That  alone  can  support  our  humanitarian  aspirations.  For  social 
progress  in  care  of  the  a^ed.  the  young,  the  Ill-fed,  the  ill-clad,  the 
ill-hcu-sed  there  must  be  pr.rallel  economic  strength.  Economic 
restoration  is  our  second  great  ml.sslon. 

We  are  the  living  cust^^dians  of  the  torch  which  fell  from  the  hand 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  We  may  again  rekindle  the  heart  and  mind  of 
America  with  the  glow  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  future. 

If  Jefferson  were  here  today  surveying  the  potential  wreckage  of 
that  republic  for  which  he  fought  and  slaved.  I  think  he  would  sav 
to  his  successor,  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House,  as  did  the 
English  Disraeli  to  Gladstone  a  century  or  so  a»?o: 

■  You  have  had  4  years  of  it  •  •  •  You  have  threatened 
every  corporation  and  endowment  In  the  country.  You  have  ex- 
amined into  everybody's  affairs.  You  have  criticized  every  profes- 
sion and  vexed  every  trado  No  one  is  certain  of  his  property,  and 
not>ody  knows  what  duties  he  may  have  to  perform  tomorrow  " 


Midwestern    Farmers   and    the   Republican    Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  K.WSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18,  1940 


LETTER    FROM    CLARENCE    F.    WILLIAMS 


Mr.  HOPE,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Republican  Party  is  to  be 
successful  in  the  election  this  fall,  it  must  carry  the  Middle 
West.  To  do  that  it  must  nominate  a  candidate  and  adopt 
a  platform  which  will  appeal  not  only  to  Middle  Western 
Republicans  but  also  to  thoughtful  Independent  and  Demo- 
cratic voters  who  feel  that  this  administration  has  failed. 

I  belle%'e  that  Middle  Western  farmers  want  to  vote  the 
RepubLcan  ticket  this  fall.  They  are  concerned  about  gov- 
ernmental expenditures:  abcut  low  farm  prices;  about  unem- 
ployment; about  agricultural  imports,  as  well  as  about  the 
labor  and  relief  policies  of  this  administration.  They  feel 
that  this  country  is  going  on  the  rocks  if  these  policies  are 
continued.  Yet  they  know  that  conditions  have  changed  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  and  that  these  changes  must  be  realis- 
tically appraised  and  considered  by  any  administration  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  meeting  present-day  problems. 
They  will  not  vote  for  the  Republican  Party  unless  they  feel 
It  is  fully  aware  of  the  great  problems  confronting  the 
country  and  that  It  has  a  program  to  meet  them. 

The  following  letter  from  a  successful,  capable,  and 
thoughtful  Illinois  farmer,  who  has  been  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, expresses  in  a  very  clear  and  effective  way  the  viewpoint 
of  many  Middle  Western  people,  lx)th  on  and  off  the  farm: 

PTTTsnELO.  III.,  March  9,  1340. 
Hon.  CuTTono  Hops. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deax  Ms.  Hopk:  I  am  writing  you  as  a  farmer  and  a  Democrat 
regarding  your  efforts  In  making  the  Republican  platform  this 
year  favorable  to  agriculture.  I  wish  to  commend  you.  I  will  try 
In  my  poor  way  to  give  you  the  situation  as  It  exists  In  my  com- 
xnunlty.  I  live  In  Pike  County.  111.,  the  west-central  part  of  the 
State,  right  In  the  heart  of  the  Middle  West.  Within  a  radius  of 
20  miles  of  my  heme  is  the  greatest  Individual  bog-ralslng  region  in 


the  United  States  of  America.    I  live  on  United  States  Highway  38. 
midway  between  Pittsfleld  and  Detroit,  III 

There  are  18  farms  In  the  6  miles  between  the  2  towns. 
Seventeen  of  the  farmers  have  automobiles,  only  2  were  new 
\  hen  bought  Three  have  furnaces,  the  others  are  heated  by 
coal  and  wood  stoves.  Twelve  have  electricity,  thanks  to  the 
R.  E  A.,  but  I  have  heard  several  say  they  could  net  keep  it 
another  year  unless  their  income  became  greater. 

I  have  made  a  survey  of  my  township,  a  typical  agricultural  one. 
'There  are  198  farmers  In  it.  and  I  find  that  an  average  of  $1,057 
13  needed  to  restore  the  depreciation  of  tlie  last  few  years — paint, 
fencing,  roofing,  lumber,  tile,  limestone,  and  many  other  smaller 
ttems.  Each  family  would  have  sp€nt  $800  more  for  clothing, 
furniture,  floor  covering,  etc  .  during  the  same  time  Two  thou- 
.sand  dollars  would  have  been  spent  by  each  family  for  automobiles. 
Four  hundred  dollars  for  furnaces  by  132  of  them  and  $500  mls- 
f-ellaneous  and  $2,220  for  educating  their  children,  making  ap- 
proximately $6,800  each,  would  have  spent  in  the  last  5  years  If 
they  had  had  income  enough  to  do  it.  almost  $1,400  a  year 
average  This  multiplied  by  10.000  000  farms  would  have  kept 
Industry  so  busy  in  the  same  length  of  time,  there  would  have 
been  no  depression,  reces&ion,  unemplojTnent,  or  other  retarding 
element  toward  recovery. 

I  am  net  a  politician,  but  I  am  Uke  Jim  Farley  in  one  way, 
I  am  an  American  first  and  a  Democrat  second  If  the  Republi- 
can Party  can  show  me  the  way  out,  I  will  glad'.y  vote  that  way 
and  help  organize  my  neighbors.  Many  of  them,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  feel  as  I  do.  but  suspicion  that  the  old  guard 
will  finally  control  the  party  and  we  will  go  back  to  the  things 
that  caused  the  debacle  of  1929. 

The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  and  the  Farm  Bureau  are 
the  strong  farm  organizations  in  Illinois,  and  I  find  that  almost 
without  exception  the  officers  and  employees  are  for  the  present 
program.  I  am  an  admirer  of  President' Roosevelt  in  his  efforts 
to  help  agriculture,  but  I  believe  the  program  has  failed  I  know 
that  pork  cannot  be  produced  profitably  for  a  nickel  a  pound, 
nor  can  corn  and  wheat  be  produced  at  40  and  65  cents  a  bushel' 
respectively. 

In  the  last  week  I  have  heard  three  men  express  themselves  an  old 
Republican  county  Jud^e.  a  middle-aged  Democratic  farmer,  and  a 
ycunc;  cabinetmakpr  who  professes  no  politics.  They  were  not  to- 
gether whpn  I  talked  to  them,  and  I  am  .«ure  they  "had  not  been 
although  their  viewpoint  was  the  same  ultimately  Each  one  be- 
lieved the  expression  was  brought  on  by  the  uncontrolled  Inflation 
under  Ccolldge.  Not  one  blamed  Hoover  for  it,  except  they  believed 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  he  should  have  warned  the  American  peo- 
ple and  should  have  made  a  greater  effort  In  stopping  deflation  when 
he  became  President.  Each  admires  Roosevelt  but  believes  the  only 
way  out  Is  to  vote  Republican  this  fnll:  and  then  all  three  say  if 
that  party  fails.  God  help  America.  They  reason  that  the  youth  of 
America  is  so  highly  educated  that  they  will  tire  of  promises  and 
platlorms  and  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  Each  agrees  that 
if  agriculture  had  been  prosperous  the  last  few  years  our  troubles 
would  have  been  over 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  know  It  Is  this:  College  and  high- 
school  graduates  are  tired  of  being  truck  drivers,  fllling-staticn 
attendants,  waiters,  and  bartenders  Several  million  more  will  pour 
cut  of  the  halls  of  education  in  a  few  months.  A  very  few  will  be 
specially  prepared  for  positions.  The  great  majority  will  face 
defeatl.«m. 

What  is  the  answer?  Shall  the  exploitation  of  agriculture  be 
stopped  and  farm  Incomes  rise  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  possible 
to  put  the  United  States  of  America  on  solid  footing?  Or  shall  we 
go  on  and  face  national  disaster  in  a  few  years?  I  have  never  been 
a  pessimi.st.  Too  much  the  other  wav.  perhaps,  but  I  am  cut  wh-'c 
grass  roots  are  grass  roots,  and  I  believe  I  can  sense  a  deep  feeling^of 
despair  In  the  American  people  If  the  Republican  Party  can  offer 
more  than  promises  and  platitudes,  they  will  be  successful  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  help  them. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Clamnce  p.  Williams. 


Retired  Pay  and  Allowances  in  the  Army,  Navy, 

and  Marine  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  18,  1940 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  introduced  a  bill  H.  R. 
7866,  v;hich  provides  In  substance — 

That  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps 
or  Coast  Guard  who  has  been  advanced  on  the  retired  list  of  his 
respective  branch  of  the  service  and  promoted  to  the  highest  grade 
of  his  wartime  rank;  who  has  served  honorably  in  three  wars  or 
insurrections.   In   which   the   United  States  forces  have   been  en- 
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gaged.  •  •  •  shall  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  be  granted 
the  retired  pay  and  allowances  of  Ills  highest  wartime  rank  and 
grade     •      •      •. 

This  bill  in  effect  amends  the  acts  of  June  21,  1930,  and 
May  7,  1932,  which  speclflcally  provide  that  no  increase  of 
active  or  retired  pay  or  allowances  shall  result  from  the 
advancement  of  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  men  to 
their  wartime  rank  on  the  retired  list. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding  contribution  to  national  defense  made 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  armed  services  who  have  served 
their  country  in  three  or  more  wars  or  insurrections  and  who, 
althouKh  In  most  cases  advanced  In  rank  on  the  retired  lists, 
do  not  receive  the  compensation  commensurate  with  that 
rank. 

It  is  the  custom  In  most  foreign  coimtries  to  recognize 
service  to  country  of  those  who  exercised  command  in  places 
of  great  resFonsibility.  In  our  country  we  limit  such  recog- 
nition to  a  very  few  whose  service  has  been  most  spectacular. 
However,  it  Is  obvious  that  In  times  of  war  not  all  can  be 
chosen  to  lead  the  armies  In  the  field  nor  carry  the  colors  In 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  Some  must  accept  their  lot  In  drab 
positions  of  equal  but  less  spectacular  responsibility. 

I  feel  these  men  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Nation  as  are  the  one  or  two  selected  for  the  highest 
honors.  And  I  feel  further  that  we  can  In  no  better  way 
show  the  appreciation  of  the  Nation  for  the  services  of  these 
fine  officers  and  men  than  by  the  enactment  of  a  bill  such  as 
this,  wliich  will  give  them  on  the  retired  list  the  pay  of  the 
highest  grade  or  rank  which  they  exercised  in  wartime. 

Inasmuch  as  the  average  age  of  the  officers  affected  is  70 
years,  and  that  of  the  enlisted  men  only  slightly  less,  it  is 
evident  that  the  small  expenditure  that  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  my  bill  would  be  considerably 
less  year  by  year.  And  it  Is  estimated  that  at  most  it  will 
be  for  the  next  fiscal  year  approximately  $160,000.  In  all, 
I  estimate  that  less  than  600  officers  and  men  will  be  affected 
and  the  average  increased  rate  of  pay  would  be  not  much 
over  $20  per  month. 

I  am  Indebted  to  our  former  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army,  Maj.  Gen.  P.  C.  Harris,  United  States  Army,  retired,  who. 
while  not  profiting  by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  has 
nevertheless  recognized  the  Justice  of  It  and  has  aided  me  in 
the  compilation  of  the  figures  quoted  herewith.  He  has  like- 
wise made  an  exhaustive  siu^ey  of  all  the  officers,  warrant 
officers,  and  men  of  the  Army  that  would  be  affected  by 
this  bill. 

The  number  of  officers  that  might  be  affected  totals  92. 
This  Includes  1  general  1  lieutenant  general.  8  major  gen- 
erals. 7  brigadier  generals,  32  colonels,  19  lieutenant  colonels. 
22  majors,  and  2  captains,  of  whom  69,  it  is  estimated,  would 
probably  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Likewise 
of  the  77  warrant  officers,  including  1  lieutenant  colonel,  17 
majors,  and  59  captains,  abcut  58  would  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  And  of  the  former  enlisted  men. 
totaling  530.  a  break-down  shows  6  lieutenant  colonels.  109 
majors,  and  415  captains,  of  whom  about  398  would  prob- 
ably benefit  by  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  see  the  Justice  of  this  legislation 
and  help  me  to  bring  about  Its  enactment. 
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Mr.  HARTLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcokj),  I  include  the  following  address 


delivered  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  before 
the  Porty-ninth  Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Constitution  Hall,  Washington, 
D.C.,  April  18,  1D40: 

It  Is  with  pride  that  I  meet  with  j'ou  this  morning  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Forty-ninth  Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Yet  the  pleasure  of  our  meeting  must 
be  tempered  with  the  necessity  for  bringing  certain  facts  into 
the  open  where  we  may  face  them  with  the  courage  demanded 
for  their  remedy.  These  are  not  bright  days  for  the  America  which 
your  forefathers  fought  so  valiantly  to  preserve. 

Your  organization  has  witnessed  in  the  past  a  succession  of  re- 
markable instances  of  patriotic  cooperation  designed  to  aid  oxir 
Nation  toward  a  t)etter  plane  of  existence.  Therefore,  because  you 
are  one  of  the  truly  great  influences  which  have  molded  this 
Nation.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  a  most  iniportant  problem  con- 
cerning our  countrys  welfare.  It  may  be  stated  In  simple  lan- 
guage. Foreign  "isms"  are  seeking  to  engulf  Americanism;  this 
must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  It  need  not  happen,  for  we  have 
had  ample  warning. 

No  finer  Job  has  ever  been  done  In  the  history  of  the  American 
press  than  that  which  now  is  being  performed"  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  truly  American  publications.  Heroic  efforts  are  being 
made  by  them  to  separate  the  facts  from  propaganda,  the  true  from 
the  false,  the  pure  from  the  impure.  Hard-working  journalists 
and  editors  have  given  of  their  best  efforts  and  thought  that  we 
might  be  correctly  Informed,  and  this  without  hysteria. 

Meanwhile,  the  editorial  staffs  of  magazines  which  have  a  real 
national  conscience  have  striven  as  never  before  to  place  before 
us  a  correct  and  sincere  evaluation  of  the  world  s  problems,  sock- 
ing not  to  influence,  but  to  educate.  The  same,  of  course,  may  t>e 
said  for  the  responsible  men  and  women  of  the  radio  and  screen. 

But  while  all  this  has  been  taking  place,  there  has  been  a  con- 
trary effort  In  the  underworld  of  literacy.  By  oral  and  printed  at- 
tack, numerous  thinly  camouflaged  organizations  of  questionable 
background  and  endeavor  have  sought  to  wash  away  our  national 
foundation  in  an  ink  stream  of  villflcatlon.  It  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  in  a  land  dedicated  to  freedom  and  existing  under  a  con-' 
Btltution  ordained  lor  the  well-being  and  protection  of  its  every 
citizen,  there  should  be  so  many  despicable  ingrates. 

Many  of  them  come  from  countries  where  political  murderers 
have  stained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  thousands;  where  every 
decent  thing  in  life  has  been  ravaged;  where  every  man  Is  expected 
to  spy  upon  his  neighbor  and  betray  his  best  friend;  and  where  the 
underlying  fundamental  principle  of  government  seems  that  of 
harassing  humanity  and  defying  God. 

Cloaking  themselves  with  the  guaranties  of  our  Constitution  and 
the  things  for  which  It  stands,  they  have  the  Inconceivable  effron- 
tery to  tell  us  that  they  are  seeking  to  bestow  upon  us  the  blessings 
of  Utopia,  instead  of  degrading  us  to  the  level  of  the  blood-ameared 
countries  for  whose  principles  they  are  the  bought-and-pald-for 
traveling  salesmen.  And  I  say  that  there  is  no  place  in  America 
for  such  purveyors  of  hate  and  horror. 

One  may  rightfully  ask  why  I,  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  should  direct  your  attention  toward  revolutionary 
efforts  in  America.  A  main  reason,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  by 
P>re6ldential  order,  the  P.  B.  I.  has  been  designated  as  the  central 
agency  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  receive  and  give  attention 
to  complaints  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  matters  pertaining  to 
our  national  defense.  In  addition,  there  is  a  distinct  connection 
between  the  professional  destructionist  and  the  professional  crim- 
inal. Both  are  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the  American  way. 
Both  are  racketeers. 

However,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  today  should  be  construed 
as  an  appeal  to  common  sense,  and  a  desire  for  a  calm,  common- 
sense  appraisal  of  existing  clrciunstanccs.  While  there  is  yet  time, 
we  must  lock  our  national  stable  before  the  horse  is  stolen.  If 
we  tise  our  heads  today,  we  will  not  be  forced  to  use  our  rifles, 
our  airplanes,  and  our  battleships  tomorrow.  And  one  thing  is 
certain.     We  in  the  United  States  want  peace. 

I  mtist  remind  you  that  in  times  like  theee,  there  is  great 
danger  of  inlsg\ilded  efforts  on  the  part  of  over-2sealous  groups  of 
individuals  who  are  often  the  victims  of  tliose  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  further  their  own  selflsh  ends.  Let  me  warn  you  against 
the  patriotic  racketeer,  the  only  ttUngs  lower  are  the  vipers  of 
alien  "isms"  whose  poisonous  fangs  are  fatal. 

Our  national  apathy  toward  the  subject  of  crime  represents  a 
condition  which  in  fact  Is  an  Incubator  for  the  things  wlUch  are 
anti-American.  Our  antisocial  groupe  grow  rapidly;  it  is  a  fact 
tliat  today  1  out  of  every  26  persons  in  America  has  been  ar- 
rested for  an  offense  more  serious  than  a  traffic  violation.  Every 
21  seconds  witnesses  the  commission  of  a  mtirder,  aggravated 
assault,  burglary,  car  theft,  robbery,  or  larceny. 

If  we  do  not  accomplish  more  toward  the  wiping  out  of  this 
crime  front,  the  enemy  within  our  shores  will  steadily  make  wider 
use  of  its  possibilities  for  the  destruction  of  American  Institu- 
tions. You  have  seen  recently  to  the  constantly  changing  story 
of  Europe,  the  vast  Inroads  which  have  been  nukde  In  neutral 
nations  by  the  employment  of  spies,  traitors,  and  saboteurs. 

Before  this  year  comes  to  a  close,  unfortunately,  we  may  expect 
that  1  out  of  every  17  homes  will  be  a  victim  of  crime — eitbcr 
some  meml>er  will  be  charged  with  an  offense  or  will  have  suffered 
a  loss,  ranging  from  petty  larceny  to  life  Itself.  Our  tunny  of 
criminals  numbers  Into  the  millions. 
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The  reprpsentative  of  gangster  governments  Hnd  a  fertile  field 
for  h'a  recruJta  In  the  underworld.  He  sings  his  h3nTin  of  hate 
In  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  he  slculks  in  the  dives  of  des- 
perate men.  there  to  paint  his  picture  of  the  glories  to  come  when, 
to  quote  a  manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party,  there  will  be 
established  "a  stem  dictatorship  •  •  'It  will  confiscate  the 
baiiks.  the  factories,  the  railroads,  the  mines,  and  the  farms  of  the 
big   corporations." 

Perhaps  you  have  labored  under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
the  radical  who  dreams  of  overthrowing  our  government  classes  as 
his  future  victims  only  persons  of  enormous  wealth.  Regardless 
how  meager  your  possessions,  someone  will  want  them.  If  you  lose 
them  it  makes  little  difference  whether  they  are  taken  by  an  ordi- 
nary murderer  or  an  international  pirate  masquerading  as  a  self- 
appointed  savior  of  a  country  whose  language  he  can  barely  speak. 
Ai^aln  I  ask.  why  don't  these  perverted  busybodles  go  back  and 
st>ve  the  countries  which  espouse  their  views?  Can  It  be  possible 
that  there  would  be  no  money  in  such  a  venture? 

The  average  American  has  understandably  been  so  confused  by 
the  muddled  charges  and  denials  made  regarding  various  revolu- 
tionary organizations  that,  with  typical  American  apathy,  he  Is 
more  than  eager  to  shrug  It  all  away  with  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  of  smcka  and  very  little  fire.  We  haven't  the  time,  we  say, 
to  understand  what  the  prcponents  of  foreign  "isms"  are  working 
toward  and  why  they  want  it  That  is  exactly  what  these  destruc- 
tlonlsts  desire.  Their  tactics  are  to  becloud  the  Issue,  to  let  others 
connected  with  ostensibly  reputable  organizations  "front"  for  them, 
to  cover  their  tracks  with  confusing  statcnients.  to  confound  the 
avernge  brain  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  proceed  toward  their  goal 
With  the  slightest  resistance. 

These  "ism"  advocates  and  their  fellow  masqueraders  point  to 
our  forefathers  as  their  historical  sponsors.  The  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Young  Communist  Leagtie  states  that  its  or- 
ganization "•  •  •  cherishes  the  Ideals  of  Americanism  em- 
bodied in  the  democratic  traditions  of  our  Nation  and  its  great 
patriots  •  •  •"  such  as  Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  This  organization  then  desecrates  the  memory 
of  these  grtat  Americans  by  stating  that  It  "•  •  •  derives 
Inspiration  from  those  creat  teachers  and  guides  of  all  mankind: 
*Karl  Marx,  Frederick  En:els.  V.  I.  Lenin,  and  Joseph  Stalin." 
Others  exploit  the  worklnKman,  the  colored  races,  the  farmer,  th? 
renter,  and  the  white-collar  cla58  by  any  and  all  hokum  by  which 
thpy  can  create  a  smoke  screen  for  their  real  endeavors.  On  the 
surface,  their  claims,  to  the  unthiiiklnR  person,  look  enticing. 

However.  If  the  claims  of  such  organizations  are  so  meritorious, 
why  have  they  not  proven  of  worth  in  the  countries  which  sponsor 
the  Ideals  of  these  disturbers?  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  peace 
or  happiness  or  liberty  In  places  where  the  populace  Is  ruled  by 
the  fear  of  secret  police,  where  one  must  live  or  die  by  decree, 
where  children  are  reared  to  the  godless  lullabies  of  rattling 
machine  guns,  the  horrible  burst  of  airplane  bombs,  and  the  Jul^- 
gernant  procr-ss  of  clattering  tanks,  belching  flame  and  death 
upon  these  who  flee  before  them? 

It  is  amazing  what  credulity  sxich  proponents  of  brutality  at- 
tribute to  us,  and  It  makes  little  difference  from  what  foreign 
"ism"  they  emanate:  recent  unions  of  allegedly  opposing  factions 
have  ended  much  necessity  to  differentiate.  They  are  of  the  same 
stripe — they  use  the  same  approach,  both  openly  and  brazenly  they 
flaunt  democracy.  What  the  worslaippsrs  of  one  bloody  creed  desire 
Is  also  the  desire  of  others. 

These  newly  allied  destructlonlsts  stand  for  the  complete  over- 
throw of  all  American  Institutions.  They  plaji  for  the  destruction 
of  all  religion.  They  would  strangle  patriotism,  or  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  youth  publication  of  the  Communist  Party:  "You  must 
fight  against  teachings  which  tell  you  to  be  a  patriot  in  your 
country  "  rhat  is  why.  incidentally,  as  the  result  of  propaganda, 
there  have  recently  been  many  examples  of  a  growing  disrespect 
for  the  American  flag  and  a  cynicism  toward  the  freedom  for 
which  It  stands. 

To  these  scoundrels  the  sanctity  of  the  American  home  Is  mean- 
ingless. They  dream  of  the  day  when  every  American  school  shall 
become  their  own  training  ground.  They  are  under  Instructions 
to  permeate  our  Army  and  Navy  with  proponents  of  revolution. 
Agitators  have  worked  among  farmers,  particularly  sharecroppers, 
paint  ins  rosy  pictures  of  the  day  when  skies  shall  be  red  with 
the  flames  of  destruction,  and  that  which  has  belonged  to  others 
shall  change  hands — simply  for  the  taking. 

The  cry  among  these  defamers  of  American  tradltlorw  Is  always 
for  more  youth  to  be  fed  into  the  maws  of  deceit.  In  manlfestoa 
and  training  manuals,  plan  upon  plan  Is  urged  for  the  infiltration 
of  agitators  and  destructlonlsts  into  youth-serving  organizations. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  greatest  national  concern  that  while 
exponents  of  hatred,  vice,  and  atheism  seek  youth  with  the  rapac- 
ity of  a  starving  wolf,  we  shoxild  t)e  so  apathetic  to  the  needs 
of  our  civilization  that  of  all  our  crime,  nearly  20  percent  is  com- 
mitted by  boys  and  girls  of  less  then  voting  age.  To  whom  will 
these  boys  and  girls  listen  while  In  Jail,  reformatory,  or  prison — to 
the  chaplain  with  his  earnest  hope  that  they  will  proceed  upon  a 
better  life,  or  to  the  skillful  agitator  and  his  fawning  promises 
of  a  plACC  at  the  tabl«  of  luxury  If  only  help  be  forthcoming  on 
the  dajr  when  freedom  thall  fall,  outraged  and  bleeding  before 
the  asaatilt  of  International  tcrrortsta? 


Tou  should  remember  that  since  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation is  in  the  first  line  of  national  defense  against  the  saboteur, 
the  espionage  agent,  and  the  revolutionist,  it  also  is  among  the 
first  to  bear  the  brant  of  attack.  And  I  might  add  that  no  method 
Is  too  foul,  no  lie  too  rotten,  for  these  people,  who  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  teachings  of  the  leader  of  all  communism,  Lcnln.  who 
WTOte:  "We  must  knew  how  to  apply  at  need,  knavery,  deceit. 
Illegal  methods,  hiding  truth  by  silence     •     •      •." 

Therefore,  since  we  know  in  advance  that  every  trick  of  false- 
hood will  be  employed  to  lead  us  astray,  let  us  look  at  the  truth, 
so  that  we  may  know  the  lies  when  we  hear  them. 

It  is  ever  the  cry  of  the  "ism"  advocate  that  his  constitutional 
rights  and  civil  liberties  are  constantly  in  danger.  These  destruc- 
tlonlsts care  nothing  about  violating  the  civil  rights  of  others,  and 
they  would  revile  our  Constitution  except  for  the  smoke  screen  of 
defense  it  gives  them  while  they  dig  deep  at  our  foundations  of 
decency  and  liberty 

Therffore.  let  us  have  an  understanding  In  thLs  matter  here  and 
now  I  charge  that  accusations  Indicating  a  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  become  an  Ogpu.  a  Gestapo, 
a  national  police,  or  anything  resembling  such  bodies,  emanate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  certain  antl-American  bodies  who  hope 
to  discredit  the  F  B.  I.  as  a  step  in  a  general  plan  to  disrupt  the 
entire  United  States  or  from  well-meaning  but  misinformed  per- 
sons who  have  fallen  to  the  lies  and  utterly  false  information  of 
those  who  would  tear  asunder  America's  machinery  of  law 
enforcement. 

Such  monstrosities  as  the  Ogpu  or  the  Gestapo  are  forelgn-bom. 
They  arc  inhuman,  uncivilized,  and  un-American.  Any  person  who 
charges  that  such  methods  have  been  condoned  or  even  ccn.'sldcred 
within  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  dellbtrately  purveys  a 
mfllignant  falsehood. 

Let  us  proceed  a  bit  further  and  reallv  look  at  the  record  of  the 
F  B  I  During  the  past  12  years  the  FBI  has  investlpatcd  more 
than  52  000  cases  in  which  convictions  have  been  obtained.  Not 
in  a  single  Instance  has  a  conviction  t)een  reversed  in  a  court  of 
appeal  for  the  alleged  violation  of  civil  liberties  during  the  coursa 
of  the  Investigation.  In  not  one  sin<?le  in.stanco  has  a  conviction 
been  reversed  on  a  charge  of  brutality,  third-degree  tactics,  cruel, 
or  inhuman  treatment. 

Recently  In  Wafhir.gton  the  Federal  district  attorneys  from  tho 
entire  Nation  unanlmcusly  adopted  a  resolution  commending  the 
P  B  I.  for  its  preservation  of  the  constitutional  rights  ard°clvil 
liberties  of  persons  arrested  by  its  representatives.  These  prosecut- 
ing officials  of  the  Federal  Government  are  in  daily  contact  with 
our  special  agents  In  their  work  and  are  Intimately  acquainted  with 
all  of  the  policies,  ret^ulatlons,  and  practices  cf  the  F  B   I. 

And  I  might  remark  that  those  who  now  seek  to  trr.duce  the 
P.  B  I  as  a  first  line  of  espionage  defense  are  most  eager  to  have 
you  forget  those  dark  days  when  fear  stalked  through  every  nursery 
when  the  gruff  voice  of  gangsterism  made  its  demands  for  family 
fortunes,  thre.itenlrg  meanwhile  the  death  or  disappearance  of 
American  boys  and  girls. 

Those  were  the  days  when  thousands  of  mothers  placed  their 
faith  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  where  brave  m^n 
stood  ready,  day  find  night,  as  they  do  now,  to  battle  gangsterism 
on  its  own  grounds.  More  than  one  of  those  men  now  l!e  in  their 
graves,  sacrificed  to  the  underworld  In  your  defense,  their  memories 
imrnortal  to  tis  who  were  their  comrades. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  today  is  ex.ictly  the  same 
organization  which  battled  the  underworld  Iri  the  black  hours  of 
the  kidnaping  menace  and  which  has  successfully  solved  177  ^f 
179  kidnapings  since  Jtme  1932.  It  is  the  same  organization  which 
has  successfully  met  the  extortion  and  bank-robbery  menace 
There  have  been  no  changes  in  motive,  in  policy,  in  fundamental 
methods,  or  in  the  fidelity,  braverv.  and  Integrity  by  which  we 
have  sought  to  protect  you.  However,  certain  Individuals  have 
hoped  that  the  lapse  of  time  may  have  lured  you  into  disregard 
for  the  events  of  the  past 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  if  the  F  B  I  was  a  good  organization  when 
fiends  like  Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann.  John  DlUinger  AJvlii 
Karpis.  and  hundreds  of  other  blood-crazed  gangsters  roamed 
America,  then  It  Is  sUll  good  today  when  personalities  like  Earl 
Browder.  Fritz  Kuhn.  and  other  representatives  of  un-Amor'cnn 
organizations,  no  matter  under  what  name  thev  ma-querade  «efk 
to  lead  you.  by  lies,  smoke  screens,  and  Innuendoes,  into  treacher- 
ous   trails. 

The  extent  of  these  efforts  sometimes  reaches  almost  unbelievable 
depths.  Only  last  week,  for  instance,  orders  emanating  from  the 
Communist  Party  of  America,  demanded  national  and  concerted 
action  against  the  F  B.  I  With  fantastic  belief  in  American 
credulity,  these  plotters  announced  that  every  effort  must  bo 
made  by  members  of  their  organization  to  Involve  FBI  special 
agents  In  situations  where  they  might  be  accused  of  crimes  or 
improper  activities.  Then,  said  these  Communist  leaders  with  Its 
reputation  strained  by  the  "smearing"  and  discrediilne  of  seme  of 
its  men,  destruction  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  could 
proceed  unmolested. 

Anyone  In  public  life  must,  of  course,  expect  criticism— it  is 
wholesome  and  ben-^ficlal  when  constructive.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  law  enforcement  It  Is  your  dutv  to  criticize  freely  when 
there  Is  need;  it  al.so  Is  th-  American  duty  to  stand  by  the  brave 
honest,  efllclent  ofncere  who  give  of  their  best  for  the  communities 
they  Mrve.    A  law-euforciug  agency  u  only  om  good  as  it«  popular 
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Fupport.  regardless  of  whether  It  Is  a  constable's  office,  a  county 
Khertfi.  a  metropolitan  police  department,  or  a  Federal  agency. 

Despite  the  tremendous  obstacles  that  have  had  to  be  overcome, 
the  character  of  law  enforcement  Is  today  on  a  higher  plane  than 
ever  before  Members  of  the  law-enforcement  profession.  In  many 
Instances,  have  faced  almost  insurmountable  odds  In  overcoming 
the  barriers  of  apathy  and  venality,  to  say  nothing  of  propagandist 
efforts  everywhere,  designed  to  picture  the  otficer  as  a  brute  and  the 
civilian  as  an  object  of  oppression.  Remember  that  all  propaganda 
Is  not  of  the  direct  sort  The  most  dangerous  tyjie  is  that  designed 
to  make  you  doubt  and  distrust  American  methods,  American 
habits.  American  institutions. 

You  have  noticed  that  I  have  not  designated  all  of  our  "Ism" 
enemies  by  name.  There  Is  a  good  reason;  it  is  a  part  of  present- 
day  strategy  among  these  different  assailants  of  liberty  to  claim  all 
good  things  for  themselves  and  all  bad  things  for  the  organization 
down  the  street,  thus  creating  confusion  while  they  attack  our 
institutions.  Therefore  the  test  of  American  citizenship  lies  In  the 
ability  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them  The  real  test  of 
citizenship  is  our  devotion  to  the  preservation  of  the  American 
democracy  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  died,  and  which 
we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  as  a  blessed  heritage. 

Let  us  consider  the  miserable  type  of  destructlonlst  who  seeks  to 
be  our  self-appointed  savior.  Look  into  his  background;  study  his 
so-called  panaceas.  Read  the  recent  history'  of  the  countries  which 
he  60  proudly  points  t'*,  or  by  which  he  has  been  duped.  What  do 
you  find?  Ruthlessness.  tne  destruction  of  civil  rights,  destruction 
cf  happiness,  destruction  cf  freedom  and  the  destruction  of  life, 
often  in  such  great  numbers  that  they  beggar  statistics  From  a 
land  of  starvation,  hatred,  envy,  greed,  brutality,  and  mass  murder, 
they  come  fawning  to  us  with  their  lethal  drugs.  Let  us  have  none 
of  them 

Our  job  is  to  keep  to  the  path  which  has  led  us  to  happiness 
in  the  pa."=t.  and  to  regard  with  suspicion  any  winding  trail  or 
alleged  short  cut.  no  matter  how  alluring  It  may  be  portrayed 
Tliese  praters  against  the  American  way  of  life  arc  In  resUlly  a 
gang  of  international  confidence  men.  seeking  to  steal  our  wallets 
by  promising  us  tlie  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  which 
nj  one  will  ever  reach.  Apply  to  every  self-appointed  savior  the 
acid  test  of  Americanism  and,  if  he  cannot  pass  that,  suggest  that 
he  go  to  the  lands  of  stinking  death  which  incubate  his  ideas. 

And  I  hope  that  today  you  will  pledge  yourselves  with  me  to' 
a  solemn  rededlcation  of  citizenship.  That  you  will  give  more 
of  your  efforts,  more  of  your  being  and  of  your  hearts  to  the  task 
Of  teaching  and  emulating  Americanism.  Tliat  you  will  strive 
ceaselesi.ly  to  locus  the  spotlight  of  truth  upon  the  "ism"  scum 
which  seeks  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  our  Nation  By 
doing  so.  you  will  illuminate  the  world  with  the  brilliance  of 
American  democracy,  and  demonstrate  the  sacred  character  of 
honest,  decent,  human  elem.rnts  which,  God  willing,  our  Stars 
and  Stripes  may  forever  symbolize. 


No,  Dr.  Townsend;  I  Have  Not  Signed  Your 
I  Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pcnnsjivania,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Mr.  Otis  J   Bot-MA 

Editor.   M'tLshtngion   FJa<ih. 

103fi  Wa^hintrtori  Ruilding.  Washington .  D   C 

Mt  Dear  Sik:  I  hnvc  Jtist  received  a  copy  of  No  7  of  your  Wa.-^h- 
Ington  Flash,  in  which  my  name  appears  among  those  who  have 
signed  a  petition  to  discharge  the  Townsend  bill  from  the  Wa^s 
and  Means  Committee.  I  have  not  signed  this  petition  nor  will  I 
do  so.  I  signed  your  petition  1  year  ago,  and  helped  give  you  a  fair 
hearing  In  Congress.  This  you  had.  In  my  opinion,  you  are  guilty 
of  dcliidlng  the  old  people  of  this  country  In  a  shameful  way.  You 
are  primarily  lnterest;^d  in  perpetuating  your  own  jobs  rather 
than  alleviating  th?  woes  of  our  elderly  citizens.  The  economic 
basis  of  your  legislation  has  undergone  an  annual  change  for  the 
past  5  years  If  the  origlr.al  bills  which  you  supported  were  cor- 
rect, your  latest  bill  Is  wrong,  and  vice  versa,  A  year  from  now  you 
will  probably  pull  a  new  bill  from  Dr,  Townsend's  hat  which  will 
be  as  different  from  H.  R  8264.  today's  bill,  as  it  Is  from  H.  R. 
6466.  which  you  tried  to  cram  down  our  throats  hist  year. 

Your  political  machinations  and  the  demagogucry  of  your  lead- 
ership have  brought  your  movement  Into  disrepute,  I  ask  that  you 
correct  the  statement  in  your  Washington  FlaMh  of  April  17,  where 
my  name  appears  among  tho*«  who  have  signed  the  ao-callcd 
Townaend  dtxchnrge  petition. 

Very  truly  youri,  Roini  O,  Allcm. 


Forestry  in  the  North  Pacific  Reg:ion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18.  1940 


LETTER    FROM    LYLE    P.    'WATTS.    REGIONAL   FORESTER 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RECorvD.  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  regional  forester  at  Portland,  Oreg.: 

United  Statfs  Department  of  Agricttltitre, 

Forest  Service,  North  Pacific  Regiow, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  March.  28.  1340. 
Hon.  Walter  M.  Ptkrce, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Governor:  The  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
for  1939  has  just  been  issued.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Forestry  and  Agriculture  you,  of  course,  have  received  a  copy,  but 
I  should  like  to  amplify  Mr.  Sllcox's  statement  Insofar  as  it  applies 
to  forestry  in  the  north  Pacific  region. 

You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  Important  place  v?hlch  the 
Pacific  Northwest  holds  in  the  national  forestry  program.  About 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  timber  supply  of  soft  wood  timber  Is  In 
Washington  and  Oregon,  About  one-third  the  current  supply  of 
wood  products  comes  from  this  region.  Growth  of  timber  Is  rapid. 
Conditions  unfavorable  for  the  production  of  timber  can  be  con- 
trolled, or  modified.  Depletion  undoubtedly  exceeds  the  growth 
of  saw  timber  and  some  phases  of  protection  and  of  legging  prac- 
tice can  be  improved. 

In  1938,  which  is  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  information 
concerning  State  and  private  activities  is  available,  expenditures 
for  forest  protection  were  $790,672.  Of  this  amount,  $126,338.  or 
IG  percent,  were  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
terms  of  the  Claike-McNary  Act.  The  public  Interest  In  Oregon 
timber  is  by  no  means  expressed  by  this  amount. 

Recurring  epidemics  of  tree  diseases  and  insects  make  serious 
inroads  on  the  timber  supply.  The  current  epidemic  of  the  west- 
ern pine  beetle  which  has  killed  about  15.000,000,000  feet  of  pon- 
derosa  pine  in  Oregon  and  Washington  during  the  past  two 
decades,  is  one  example  These  epidemics  can  be  controlled,  but 
they  are  beyond  the  efforts  of  individual  owners  and  are  a  public 
matter.  Mr.  Silcox's  propo-sal  that  protection  from  insects  and 
diseases  could,  to  advantage,  be  provided  for  In  an  amendment 
to  the  Clarke-McNary   Act.  has  merit. 

Forest  land  in  Oregon  is  held  by  about  27,000  owners.  Most  of 
these  lands  have  little  or  no  value  for  any  purpose  other  than 
raising  timber,  and  title  to  great  areas  has  been  abandoned  after 
the  timber  has  been  removed.  It  Is  understood  that  about  one 
and  one-half  million  acres  has  passed  to  the  counties  through 
foreclosure  for  taxes.  The  Oregon  law  provides  that  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  can  take  over  lands  of  this  class  for  State 
forests,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made.  The  Federal  Fulmer  Act 
wa.s  Intended  to  assist  States  to  buy  land  for  State  forests  and  to 
administer  the  forests  so  obtained,  but  so  far  no  provision  has 
been  made  to  give  the  States  the  necessary  financial  assistance. 

The  forest  and  range  experiment  stations  are  most  valuable  In 
developing  principles  of  land  use  and  methods  for  making  them 
effective.  The  change  from  virgin  forests  to  managed  forests  Is 
of  much  importance  to  the  residents  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
State,  private,  and  Federal  agencies  are  pioneering  In  this  enter- 
prise. The  fact-lindlng  work  of  the  stations  covers  every  phase 
of  land  use  and  is  indispensable. 

For  about  10  years  the  Forest  Service  has  been  conducting  the 
resource  survey.  Tlie  work  was  started  in  Washinrton  and  Oregon 
pnd  has  been  con-.pleted  in  these  States.  Eventually  It  will  cover 
the  entire  forest  are.-^  In  the  United  States.  The  information  ob- 
tained and  nande  public  about  the  volume,  area,  ownership,  deple- 
tion, and  growth  of  the  forest  resources,  is  In  much  demand  by  all 
forestry  agencies.  The  field  work  for  at>out  one-half  the  country  Is 
complpted:  the  work  of  compiling  the  Information  obtained  and 
making  it  available  for  use  is  finished  for  about  one-half  the  area 
covered  by  field  work.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  will  not  be 
finished  for  many  years.  Tliis  information  should  be  available  for 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  it  should  be  brought  up  to  date  at 
Intervals.  Here  In  the  Northwest  where  changes  from  logging,  fire, 
and  growth  are  rap.d.  some  of  the  information  obtained  10  years  ago 
is  already  obsolete 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  studying  the  feasibility  of  forest 
mnnnijement  In  each  of  the  major  operating  areas  In  the  North 
Pacific  region.  Several  of  these  studies  have  been  completed  and  a 
few  companies  operating  out)«lde  the  national  forests  are  talcing  the 
strp«  neceRHHry  to  put  their  lands  on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  or  are 
seriously  considering  the  practicability  of  thin  move.  In  many  lo- 
calities dose  to  the  national  forests,  this  process  would  be  facili- 
tated If  national  forest  timber  could  be  blocitcd  up  with  private 
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timber  outalde  the  boundaries  to  make  8\istalne<l  yield  unit*.  I  be- 
lieve that  authorization  to  take  this  step  Is  desirable  and  that  as- 
sured access  to  public  timber  would  be  a  strong  Inducement  to 
operators  and  owners  of  private  stumpage  to  stabilize  their  opera- 
tions. 

A  very  large  acreage  of  timber  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere  Is  so 
located  that  Its  owners,  who  have  In  many  Instances  held  It  for  a 
loni?  time,  cannot  expect  to  realize  on  It  for  another  decade  or  more 
Other  timber  owners  are  not  In  a  nnancial  position  to  hold  their 
lands  Indefinitely  In  similar  cases  the  owners  have  abandoned  title 
to  timber  lands  In  order  to  avoid  the  tax  burden,  or  have  disposed 
cf  It  to  operators  for  small  sums.  This  condition,  of  course,  exists 
In  connection  with  property  of  other  kinds,  and  it  may  not  be  a 
matter  cf  great  public  concern  when  private  investments  turn  out 
bcdly. 

What  Ifl  of  public  concern  Is  the  disposition  of  an  Important  public 
resciirce  and  asset.  Failure  to  pay  the  taxes  on  great  volumes  of 
timber  seriously  weakens  the  finances  of  many  counties.  The  forced 
Rale  or  abandonment  of  tlml)er  forces  down  the  value  of  the  re- 
malnd'?r  and  further  contracts  the  tax  base  The  temporary  abun- 
dance cf  this  'dLstressed'  timber  on  the  market  promotes  wasteful 
logging  practice  and  effectually  prevents  acceptable  management  cf 
much  of  the  remaining  stand  I  believe  that  the  public  welfare 
would  be  well  served  If  the  timber  In  excess  of  normal  holdings  was 
repossessed  by  a  strong  governmental  agency,  either  State  or  Fed- 
eral, and  held  until  the  market  requires  it.  Public  financial  aid  in 
ihe  shape  of  low-lnterest-bearlng,  long-time  loans  might  also  help 
The  1939  fire  season  was  severe.  Periods  drier  than  any  on  record 
were  accompanied  by  strong  winds,  and  several  violent  lightning 
storms  occurred  One  storm  set  822  fires  In  48  hours.  The  area  of 
national-forest  land  burned  over  In  Oregon  was  about  49.000  acres. 
In  the  entire  region  It  was  about  58.000  acres  Slevere  losses  also 
occurred  in  State  and  private  territory.  About  150.000  acres  of  the 
1933  Tillamook  burn  reburned.  killing  much  of  the  reproduction 
wh.ch  had  started.  This  was  a  real  calamity,  because  no  source  of 
seed  to  reproduce  the  area  now  remains.  Improvements  were  made 
in  organization  of  Forest  Service  suppression  crews,  in  the  technique 
of  using  tractors  In  building  fire  lines,  ar.d  in  radio  communication. 
The  smoke  chaser's  radio  kit.  developed  by  the  Forest  Service  radio 
laboratory  for  two-way  communication,  weighs  only  9  pounds. 
Some  fire  camps  so  situated  that  supplying  them  by  ordinary  meth- 
ods was  dlfBcult.  were  serviced  by  planes.  About  86.000  pounds  of 
tupplles  and  equipment  were  transported  In  this  manner.  Landing 
fire  fighters  from  planes,  using  specially  designed  parachutes  and 
equipment  to  Insure  safety,  was  tried  successfully  as  an  experiment. 
Tbis  may  be  an  Important  development  for  suppressing  fires  In 
remote  parts  of  the  forests. 

The  deficiency  In  moisture  which  has  lasted  for  more  than  a 
decade  has  decreased  the  grazing  capacity  of  national  forest  ranges, 
and  the  number  of  stock  grazed  under  permit  was  of  necessity 
reduced  also.  In  1939  the  number  of  stock  grazed  on  national 
forest  ranges  in  Oregon  was  about  74.000  cattle  and  horses.  460.000 
pheep.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty-two  pay  permits  and  858  crossing 
permits  were  Issued.  Small  numbers  of  stock  belonging  to  over 
600  owners  grazed  without  charge  under  various  exemptions.  In 
1935  the  num^er  of  cattle  and  horses  was  about  87.000.  the  number 
of  sheep.  570,000.  More  intensive  management  of  the  national 
forest  ranges  will  undoubtedly  Increase  Its  carrying  capacity. 

Wildlife  on  the  national  forests  Is  handled  in  full  cooperation 
with  the  State  game  commlfslon  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Biological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  overstocking 
of  deer  on  the  Murderer's  Creek  Range  is  not  yet  wholly  corrected. 
/  The  1939  legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  killing  of  antler- 
Icss  deer  during  the  1939  and  1940  seasons  in  this  reserve,  but  this 
measure  may  not  furnish  a  complete  remedy.  The  overpopulation 
of  the  range  on  the  Fremont  Forest  along  the  California  line. 
requires,  and  Is  receiving,  attention. 

The  latest  report  shows  1.078.049  visits  to  the  national  forests  In 
Oregon  for  recreation.  The  nim.ber  has  doubled  in  5  years.  The 
average  visit  was  2.6  days.  About  100,000  of  these  visits  were  for 
hunting:  350.000  for  fishing.  130.000  for  winter  sports.  The  great 
majority  of  campers  and  picnickers  used  the  forest  camps  built  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  C.  C.  C.  These  cnmps  make  use  of  the 
woods  during  the  fire  season  practicable.  The  accommodation  of  so 
great  a  number  of  visitors  without  the  pure  water  stipply  and  the 
sanitary  facilities  offered  by  the  camps  would  not  be  feasible.  The 
office  of  recreation  and  lands  reports  2.421  special-use  permits  in 
effect  In  Oregon.  1,120  of  them  without  charge.  The  permits  cover  a 
great  range  of  uses,  from  water-power  projects  to  summer  cottages. 
Twenty-seven  thousand  three  htindred  and  fifteen  acres  of  land  were 
acquired  for  the  national  forest  by  exchange  for  timber. 

Tlmber-saJe  business  is  Increasing,  although  it  has  not  yet 
reached  the  high  point  of  1929.  The  cut  In  Oregon  for  1939  was 
217.371,000  board  feet.  Receipts  were  $503,136.  The  average  price 
per  thousand  feet  was  $234.  Of  the  1.561  sales,  892  were  to  rcsl- 
denta  for  domestic  purposes  at  cost.  The  nimiber  of  free-use  per- 
mits issued  was  3.735.  This  does  not  include  free  \ise  on  areas 
for  which  permits  are  not  required.  Timber  In  private  ownership 
is  more  accessible  and.  as  a  whole,  of  better  quality  than  the 
timber  on  the  national  forests.  Pressure  to  realize  upon  it  is 
heavy,  and  Increases  in  sales  of  national -forest  timber  In  Oregon 
can  be  expected  to  Increase  only  as  private  holdings  are  cut  out. 
It  Is  probable,  however,  that  timber-sale  btislness  will  be  greatly 
accelerated  during  the  next  10  years. 

The  heavy  loss  of  ponderosa  pine  by  insect  attack,  to  which 
r^erence  has  been  made,  and  the  continued  loss  of  overmature 
tUnbar  wlUcti  la  especially  vulnerable  to  many  destructive  agencies. 


suggested  the  need  of  a  revision  of  logging  methods  As  you  so 
well  know,  the  method  Is  light  selective  cutting  confined  to  the 
weakened  or  overmature  trees  in  the  stand.  In  practice  half  the 
volume  or  less  is  removed,  and  this  part  is  made  up  of  rela- 
tively few  individuals.  The  more  valuable  lumber  grades  are  recov. 
ered  and  the  residual  stand  consists  for  the  most  part  of  thrifty 
young  trees  containing  the  lower  grade  legs,  capable  of  fast  growth 
and  with  low  mortality.  This  method  is  now  in  use  In  national- 
forest  sales  in  Oregon.  Washington,  in  Indian  Service  sales  in 
Oregon,  and  In  a  few  private  operations. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  timber  in  Oregon 
Is  In  private  ownership.  Unfortunately,  too  much  of  It  Is  cut 
without  due  regard  for  acceptable  forest  practice.  Recognition  of 
this  situation  probably  prompted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
advocate  to  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  for  Forestry  In- 
creased public  cooperation  with  private  forest  land  owners  in  solv- 
ing private  forest  land  problems.  Where  cooperation  Is  not  effec- 
tive In  obtaining  the  results  Indispensable  to  public  welfare  he 
suggests  that  public  regulation  may  be  required. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  picture  of  the  forest  situation 
In  the  North  Pacific  region.  I  have  noted  some  of  the  salient 
features  and  shall  be  glad  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  in  furnishing 
additional  information. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ltle  p.  Watts. 
Regional  Forester. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  FOR  MAY  1940 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  given  me 
by  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  herein 
an  interesting  and  informative  editorial  by  Philip  S.  Rose, 
editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  which  appears  in  the  May 
1940  issue: 

IFrom  the  Country  Gentleman  for  May  1940] 

WHAT     PBICK     SECURrrr? 

With  the  utmost  sympathy.  It  Is  time  for  a  careful  look  at  the 
vast  experiment  In  security  that  has  been  set  up  in  this  country 
The  hopes  of  millions  who  are  unable,  or  feel  they  are  unable    to 
take  care  cf  themselves   are  centered   around   It. 

Only  a  part  of  these  are  wage  earners,  whose  future  security  Is 
supposed  to  be  financed  cut  of  conuibutions  by  themst-lves  and 
their  employers  The  number  of  others  Is  both  larce  and  In- 
creasing. It  includes  the  aged  and  the  handicapped  who  are  receiv- 
ing pensions,  the  unemployed  on  relief,  and  the  dependent  of 
various  kinds  who  are  getting  help.  Demands  for  other  forms 
of  security  are  rising. 

All  this  represents  a  new  and  uncharted  trend  in  American  life 
It  raises  a  very  Important  question:   What  is  the  price  of  security? 

The  question  has  never  been  answered  by  those  who  talk  mMt 
about  security.  But  there  Is  a  practical  answer  and  it  needs  to 
be  publicly  realized.  The  standard  old-age  assistance  that  is 
advocated  Is  $30  a  month  It  is  prevaillr  gly  less  than  that  but 
since  both  husband  and  wife  are  eligible  this  figure  win  do  "  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  tables,  Government  bonds  average  less  than  a 
2-percent  return.  That  is  the  most  the  banks  will  pay  on  savin-s 
Thirty  dollars  a  month  thus  represents  the  Income  on  tlSMO 
of  capitalized  wealth  A  »35-a-month  relief  check  is  the  return 
on  $21,000  at  ctirrent  Investment  rates. 

There  is  an  ominous  connection  between  those  flgtxres  The 
funds  for  all  security,  public  or  private,  can  come  from  only  one 
source  That  source  Is  created  wealth.  The  Alexander  Hainilton 
InsUtute  has  worked  out  an  unvarying  formula  for  calculating  our 
national  wealth.  It  Is  five  times  the  national  income  The  na- 
tional income  for  the  past  year  was  nearly  $12.000  000  000  below 
the  peak  that  was  reached  11  years  ago.  Thus  our  wealth -creatine 
capacity  has  decldely  lessened,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  outtln* 
enormous  new  demands  upon  it 

Poreslghted  action  would  have  teamed  up  the  security  program 
with  an  intense  effort  to  get  our  productive  faculties  Into  full  oper- 
ation.    Instead,  much  was  dene  to  retard  them. 

As  a  resiilt  the  Government  is  caught  In  a  conflicting  tangle  of 
policies.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  now  widespread  security 
program  It  must  levy  heavier  taxes  and  make  up  whatever  deficiency 
there  Is  by  borrowing.  But  heavier  taxes  reduce  buying  power  and 
further  discourage  enterprise,  which  alone  can  Increase  the  Nation's 
wealth. 
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To  make  the  cost  of  borrowing  easier  to  carry,  the  Government 
has  had  to  keep  down  Interest  rates.  But  that.  In  turn,  calls  for  a 
larger  amount  of  capltall«^  wealth  to  yield  the  necessary  funds. 
Thi.s  is  what  accounts  for  tlie  seeming  odd.ty  of  an  old-age  or  relief 
beneficiary  receiving  the  equivalent  of  an  Income  from  what  1?  a 
small  fortune  to  most  prcple.  These  low  rates  of  return  have  also 
placed  many  self-suppcrtlng  families  In  a  precarious  position. 
Farmers  who  have  retired  from  active  worlt  with  what  seemed  buffl- 
cient  for  a  comfortable  living  know  how  harshly  true  this  Is.  It 
takes  much  larger  savings  now^  for  self-dependent  people  to  enjoy 
any  security  for  themselves.  At  the  same  time  the  low  return  on 
savings  makes  It  difficult  for  the  average  person  to  hope  to  accumu- 
late enough  to  provide  for  old  age. 

Such  facts  as  the.se  recently  led  the  editor  of  the  Indlanola 
(Iowa)  Record  to  ccminent:  "Retirement,  except  as  wards  of  tl:e 
State,  has  become  almost  Impossible  for  millions  of  farmers,  trades 
people,  small -business  men.  and  teachers.  It  Is  not  altogether  a 
pleasant  outlook  to  those  who  have  bad  an  ambition  to  take  care 
of  themselves." 

But  will  there  be  any  room  in  the  house  of  security  for  these 
prospectively  more  numerous  dependents  ahead?  The  demands 
now  are  being  met  only  by  borrowing  from  the  future  or  taxing 
the  present  to  a  repressive  degree.  Clearly  there  must  be  a  change 
cf  national  attitude,  or  the  outcome  will  be  a  tragedy 

The  one  and  only  price  at  which  we  can  have  security  is  to  create 
enough  wealth  to  pay  for  It.  We  probably  have  the  resources, 
human  and  material,  to  afford  a  fair  and  decent  amount  of  It. 
But.  before  we  can.  there  mu.st  be  policies  that  release  and  en- 
ergize all  cur  productive  forces  and  Increase  the  opportunities  for 
felf -support.  No  one  Iiks  a  deeper  Interest  In  seeing  this  done  than 
the  people  who  are  themrelves  in  need  of  security. 


The  Trade-Agreements  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18,  1940 

Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  purpose 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Hoase  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  floor  on  the  date  of  March  29,  1940.  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Johns).  That 
speech  was  timed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemies  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
which  was  then  being  d'^bated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Much  as  I  dislike  taking  issue  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  that  .speech 
because.  I  regret  to  say,  it  contains  so  many  glaring  examples 
of  garbled  statements  of  fact,  and  unwarranted  conclusions 
as  to  Immediately  disruilify  it  from  the  consideration  of  any 
one  who  knows  the  truth  or  has  access  to  the  facts,  facts 
which  my  distlngui.'-hrd  friend  could  easily  have  secured,  had 
he  been  interested  in  facts. 

Just  to  start  with.  I  quot«  from  the  address  as  printed 
In  the  CoNGRESsicN.'.L  Record  for  March  29,  1940,  page  3713: 

Butter,  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  there  was  an  Import  tax 
of  14  cents  per  pound  Under  the  agreement  In  1935  this  was 
left  at  14  cents,  but  under  the  new  agreement  of  November  17. 
1938,  this  was  reduced  2  cents  a  pound  and  Is  now  12  cents  a 
pound. 

The  fact  is  the  1930  tariff  rate  of  14  cents  a  pound  on 
butter  has  never  been  reduced  imder  any  trade  agreement 
and  is  still  in  effect.  Furthermore,  there  have  never  been 
any  negotiations  for  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  butter.  In 
connection  with  any  trade  agreement  whatever.  This  mis- 
statement alone  is  enough  to  reflect  on  the  credibiUty  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  speech. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  spoke  repeatedly  of  "24 
treaties."  The  fact  is  that,  while  22  agreements  have  been 
negotiated,  only  19  agreements  with  reciprocal  concessions 
are  in  effect.  Whi'.e  the  point  Is  not  fundamental  to  the 
issue,  it  demonstrates  that  the  gentleman  failed  to  inform 
himself  as  to  how  many  agreements  It  comprises. 

On  page  3711  of  the  Record  the  gentleman  asserted  that 
dair>'  farmers,  among  all  groups  of  farmers,  have  received 
no  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government.    I  quote: 


The  population  cf  the  5  leading  dairy  States  I  have  named  is 
approximately  6.000.000  people  |here  he  includes  both  city  dwellers 
and  nondalry  farmers].  I  figure  the  farmers  raising  cotton,  corn, 
and  wheat  represent  about  3.1  percent  of  our  riational  income 
(here  he  excludes  city  dwellers  and  shifts  the  basis  from  one  of 
population  to  one  of  income  |  and  have  received  millions  in  subsi- 
dies during  the  last  few  years.  The  dairy  farmer  has  received 
notliing   in    sub&icties. 

Here  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  finds  himself  in  direct 
conflict  with  another  very  eminent  Member  from  his  own  side 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  the  Honorable 
Clifford  Hope,  who  also  opposed  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Hope,  in  an  address  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
December  3.  1937.  after  more  than  3  years  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  said: 

We  have  tariffs  on  dairy  products  which  are  In  effect  prohibitive. 
The  imports  of  butter  in  an  ordinary  year  are  considerably  less 
than  1  percent  of  our  total  consumption.  While  the  percentage  of 
cheese  imports  will  run  higher  than  that,  such  imports  are  mostly 
cf  classes  and  grades  of  cheese  which  we  do  not  produce  in  this 
country. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  of  cotirse,  of  other  dairy  products,  such 
as  fresh  milk  and  cream,  ice  cream,  and  other  manufactured  dairy 
products.  All  of  them  are  protected  by  high  and  practically  pro- 
hibitive tariff  rates.  While  It  is  hard  to  compute  in  dollars  and 
cents  how  much  of  a  subsidy  the  dairy  lndu8tr\-  receives  as  a 
result  cf  this  tariff  protection,  yet  I  think  it  Is  oniy  fair  to  say  It 
receives  substantially  the  difference  between  the  price  of  com- 
parable dairy  products  In  other  countries  and  the  price  In  this 
country. 

Further  along  in  the  same  speech  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  who  bears  no  mean  reputation  as  an  agricultural 
statesman,  made  the  following  statement: 

Therefore  It  Is  hardly  fair  for  the  producers  of  dairy  products 
to  say  other  crops  and  other  producers  are  receiving  a  subsidy  and 
they  are  receiving  none,  because  they  are  receiving  the  most  effec- 
tive subsidy  which  can  be  given  to  any  producers  through  the 
tariff  benefits  they  receive. 

If  the  gentlemen  from  Kansas  and  from  Wisconsin  want 
to  impress  the  country  they  would  do  well  to  get  their 
heads — and  their  stories — a  little  closer  together. 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  been  an  effective 
force  in  bringing  about  an  increase,  in  1939  over  1932,  of 
$1,500,000,000.  or  97  percent,  in  United  States  exports;  $995.- 
000,000,  or  75  percent,  in  our  imports;  over  $3,000,000,000,  or 
65  percent,  in  farm  cash  income;  of  $364,000,000.  or  37  per- 
cent, in  farm  income  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products;  of 
$98,000,000,  or  58  percent,  in  the  farm  cash  income— exclud- 
ing Government  payments — of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 

These  figures  and  facts  bear  directly  on  the  economic  situ- 
ation of  farmers  in  Wisconsin  and  all  over  the  United  States 
under  the  trade-agreements  program  as  compared  with  their 
situation  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  policy  from  1929  to  1932. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  carefully  avoided  putting 
them  into  his  speech.  They  are  conclusive  evidence  that  his 
farmer  constituents  have  not  been  "sold  down  the  river." 
They  are  not  generahties  and  half  facts. 

There  is  perfectly  clear-cut  proof,  both  common  sense  and 
statistical,  that  the  trade  agreements  have  benefited  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  they 
have  injured  any  of  its  branches. 

The  agreements  have  sustained  and  supported  foreign 
markets  for  American  agricultural  surpluses — against  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  adverse  factors  in  some  cases.  American 
exports  of  farm  products  to  trade-agreement  countries  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  program  have  generally  Increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  have  farm  exports  to  nonagreement  coun- 
tries. In  fact.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939,  the 
value  of  the  United  States  farm  exports  to  the  16  countries 
with  which  trade  agreements  were  in  effect  throughout  that 
year  was  15  percent  greater  than  the  value  of  such  exports  to 
the  same  countries  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1936, 
whereas  farm  exports  to  all  other  countries  were  19  piercent 
lower  in  value  than  they  had  been  in  the  earlier  year. 

Meanwhile,  export  advantages  for  American  industrial 
products,  obtained  through  the  trade  agreements,  have  cre- 
ated employment  and  stimulated  business  activity  in  the 
United  States  and  Increstsed  the  buying  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can customers  of  the  American  farmers. 
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The  apparent  thesis  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  inso- 
far as  it  can  be  separated  from  the  welter  of  Irrelevant,  in- 
complete, handpicked.  and  misleading  statistics  with  which  he 
sought  to  support  it.  seemed  to  be  that  the  trade  agreements, 
by  reducing  United  States  tariffs  on  agricultural  products, 
have  deprived  American  agricultural  producers  of  some  of 
th  :r  domestic  market  to  the  consequent  detriment  of  their 
Incomes. 

The  thesis  is  entirely  unsound  and  untrue.  It  could  be 
disproved  simply  with  the  facts  atxDUt  agricultural  income 
in  the  United  States,  which  I  have  already  cited  and  about 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  painfully  silent. 

But  equally  significant  in  their  Indication  of  the  confidence 
which  the  statement  deserves,  are  some  further  examples  of 
misrepresentation  and  distortion  which  appear  in  it  and 
which  demonstrate  its  general  unreliability. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  extremely  wary  in 
choosing  and  using  only  such  statistics  as  seem  to  bolster 
his  assertions  while  painstakingly  ignoring  others,  regardless 
of  their  significance.  His  omissions  of  this  kind  were  often 
conspicuous. 

For  example,  he  gave  export  and  import  figtaes  on  com 
for  the  years  1934  through  1937.  apparently  to  show  that 
we  import  too  much  and  export  too  little.  But  why  did  he 
stop  with  1937?  The  figures  for  1938  and  1939  are  just  as 
readily  available.  It  is  because  he  did  not  dare  to  admit 
that  in  1938 — following  the  bumper  corn  crop  of  1937 — the 
United  States  exported  147,505.104  bushels  of  corn,  prac- 
tically a  record,  and  imported  less  than  half  a  million 
bushels.  He  was  equally  silent  about  1939  when  we  exported 
32.117.186  bushels  of  com  and  imported  490.000  bushels. 

He  preferred  to  give  only  the  figures  for  1934-1937  during 
which  period  drought  cut  the  com  crop  of  the  United  States 
by  a  billion  bushels  in  each  of  two  years.  He  directly  im- 
plied that  the  trade  agreements  caused  the  increases  in  im- 
ports during  the  drought  years.  Is  he  willing  to  admit  that 
the  trade  agreements  also  caused  the  increases  in  exports 
after  the  crop  recovery?  The  proponents  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments have  never  made  any  such  claim. 

Even  when  he  ignored  the  effects  of  droughts  and  bumper 
crops  how  did  he  conclude  that  trade  agreements  increased 
the  imports  of  com  into  the  United  States  when  the  only 
change  in  the  tariff  on  com  that  has  been  made  in  a  trade 
agreement  is  the  reduction  of  10  cents  a  bushel  in  the  tariff 
on  corn  from  Cuba  alone?  In  1937  imports  of  com  from 
Cuba  amounted  to  48.000  bushels.  All  the  rest  of  the  86.- 
289.000  bushels  of  com  imported  in  1937  paid  the  regular 
1930  tarifF  of  25  cents  a  bushel. 

The  gentleman  laid  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  imports 
of  cheese  and  performed  some  really  extraordinary  statis- 
tical Juggling  in  trying  to  show  that  the  cheese  industry  of 
Wisconsin  and  of  the  United  States  had  t)een  injured  as  a 
result  of  reductions  in  the  United  States  tariff  on  some  types 
of  cheese,  imder  the  trade  agreements. 

Among  other  things  he  declared  that  Wisconsin  farmers 
lost  a  million  dollars  in  1937  because  of  cheese  imports 
amounting  to  60.000.000  pounds  in  that  year.  He  did  not 
even  attempt  to  explain  how  he  got  this  answer.  He  ignored 
all  the  really  pertinent  facts  about  income  and  imports.  He 
quoted  the  60 .000 .000- pound  figure  with  the  implication  that 
the  whole  amount  came  in  under  reduced  tariffs  and  dis- 
placed Wisconsin  production.  Tlie  implication  is  flatly 
untrue. 

Through  trade  agreements  United  States  tariffs  have  been 
lowered  on  several  types  of  cheese,  but  they  have  been  low- 
ered on  less  than  half  of  the  cheese  imports.  Only  two 
types — Cheddar  and  Swiss — on  which  there  have  been  duty 
reductions,  are  produced  in  significant  quantities  in  the 
United  States.  The  tariff  reduction  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  referred  applies  only  to  Cheddar  cheese, 
which  accounts  for  some  70  percent  cf  total  United  States 
production  of  cheese.  There  were  not  60.000.000  pounds  of 
Cheddar  cheese  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1937; 
there  were  less  than  four  and  three-quarter  million  poimds 
imported,    lliese   imports   did   not   cause   Wisconsin   dairy 


farmers  to  lose  a  million  dollars  in  1937  because  the  price  of 
cheese  on  the  Wisconsin  market  in  1937  was  15.9  cents  a 
poimd — the  highest  since  1930  when  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Act  took  effect.  The  estimated  Income  to  American 
farmers  from  cheese  production  in  1937  was  over  $78,000,000, 
the  highest  on  record.  Cheddar  cheese  imports  into  the 
United  States  in  1937  were  less  than  1  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  pointed  with  Justifiable 
pride  to  the  great  dairy  industry  of  his  State  and  to  its 
growth,  but  sees  no  connection  l)etween  that  expansion  and 
the  level  of  prices  for  dairy  products.  He  preferred  to  find 
the  explanation  in  the  dribble  of  imports. 

In  1939  the  United  States  production  of  Cheddar  cheese 
was  151,000.000  pounds,  or  40  percent  greater  than  in  1932, 
and  the  price  on  the  Wisconsin  market  was  higher  by  2.9 
cents,  or  29  percent.  Estimated  United  States  income  from 
Cheddar  cheese  had  risen  $30,000,000,  or  81  percent.  The 
increase  in  imports  was  5.746.000  pounds,  to  a  total  of  6,352,- 
000  pounds  in  1939. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  cheese  industry  had  In- 
creased its  production  by  over  23  times  as  much  as  the  total 
Imports  of  Cheddar  cheese  amounted  to  in  1939. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  knows  well  enough  that 
the  market  for  the  United  States  dairy  industry  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  market  depends  upon  the  busring 
power  of  urban  consumers  in  the  United  States — it  does  not 
depend  on  the  insignificant  quantity  of  dairy  products  that 
are  either  exported  or  imiwrted. 

The  American  dairy  industry  supplies,  normally,  nearly  99 
percent  of  the  American  market  for  dairy  products  of  all 
kinds.     In  1939  it  supplied  99.4  percent  of  that  market. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  wants  the  other  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  that  market,  and  in  order  to  get  it  he 
advocates  a  course  which  from  1929  to  1932  resulted  in  a  fall 
of  American  dairy  Income  from  $1,844,000,000  to  $991.000,- 

000 — almost  one-half.  Rather  than  let  the  American  worker 
employed  in  an  exporting  industry  buy  even  a  pound  of  im- 
ported dairy  products,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would 
prefer  him  to  lose  his  job  entirely  and  be  unable  to  buy  any 
dairy  products  at  all. 

This  Is  a  basic  consideration  and  wholly  aside  from  the 
juggled  and  misleading  figures  which  the  gentleman  used 
in  his  speech.  He  knows  well  that  the  best  and  biggest  mar- 
kets for  the  dairy  products  of  Wisconsin  are  the  areas  in 
and  adjacent  to  his  own  State,  which  produce  automobiles, 
machinery,  rubber  products,  and  iron  and  steel  products 
which  the  United  States  exports.  But  this  is  a  segment  of 
the  American  market  which  he  does  not  want  his  constituents 
to  have. 

In  a  recent  survey  made  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  economists  of  the  Iowa  State  College  estimated 
that  increases  in  exports  of  farm  machinery,  automobiles, 
and  other  motor  vehicles,  rubber  products,  and  primary  iron 
and  steel  products — all  of  them  produced  in  the  marketing 
area  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  industry  and  all  of  them  bene- 
fiting from  foreign  concessions  obtained  through  trade  agree- 
ments— from  1935  to  1937  made  it  possible  for  workers  en- 
gaged in  producing  those  commodities  to  increase  their  ex- 
penditures for  foodstuffs — including  dairy  products  from 
Wisconsin — by  a  total  of  from  $8,616,000  to  $11,142,000.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  proposes  to  cut  out  such  in- 
creases. 

Similar  to  the  cheese  argument  of  the  gentleman  was  his 
argument  on  live  cattle,  in  which  he  used  hand-picked  and 
partial  figures  and  drew  distorted  conclusions.  He  quoted 
many  figures  on  Increased  imports  of  live  cattle.  But  he  did 
not  mention  the  facts  that:  U)  less  than  half— 329.304 
head— of  the  cattle  imported  in  1939  were  admitted  at  tariff., 
reduced  under  trade  agreements,  whereas  424.266  head  paid 
the  1930  tariff  rate.  (2)  United  States  average  farm  prices 
for  beef  cattle  were  above  parity  throughout  1939.  averaging 
$7.03  per  htmdred  pounds  for  the  year,  and  (3)  farm  cash 
income  in  the  United  States  during  1939  from  the  sale  ol 
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cattle  and  calves  In  1939  Is  estimated  at  about  $1,250,000,000, 
the  highest  since  1929. 

Still  another  example  of  evasion  and  misrepresentation 
is  his  reference  to  canned  meats — again  with  the  implica- 
tion that  all  kinds  of  canned  meats  come  in  under  tariffs 
reduced  under  the  trade  agreements.  The  truth  Is  that  the 
only  canned  meats  on  which  the  tariff  has  been  reduced 
under  a  trade  agreement  arc  meat  pastes,  other  than  liver 
pastes,  packed  In  cans  weighing,  with  their  contents,  not 
more  than  3  ounces  each.  TWs  reduction,  which  is  a  very 
slight  one,  was  granted  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  did  not 
become  effective  until  January  1,  1939.  However,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  In  dlscnssing  canned  meats,  gave  the 
figures  on  canned  beef  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  going 
back  to  1934.  Of  course,  any  one  familiar  with  the  trade- 
agreements  program  knows  there  has  never  been  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  on  caimed  beef  in  any  trade  agreement. 

Ttie  gentleman  mentioned  imports  of  live  hogs,  trusting 
apparently  that  all  his  hearers  or  readers  would  be  too  igno- 
rant to  know  that  the  imports  of  live  hogs  are  infinitesimal 
compared  to  United  States  exports  of  hog  products  In  1939 
the  United  States  imported  $5^7  worth  of  live  hogs  and  ex- 
ported $44,714,752  worth  of  hog  products,  on  practically  all 
of  which  foreign  countries  had  made  concessions  through 
trade  agreements.  He  disparaged  the  exports  of  canned 
meats,  hoping  apparently  that  it  would  pass  imnoticed  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  United  States  meat-product  exports 
are  ordinarily  In  the  form  of  caimed  meats — only  about  8  per- 
cent in  1939. 

Such  half  truths,  misleading  interpretations,  incomplete 
statistics,  evasions,  and  direct  misstatements  characterize 
this  speech  from  start  to  finish.  They  typify  the  method  of 
attack  followed  by  many  opponents  of  the  trade-agreements 
program  whose  real  motives  are  purely  partisan. 

Ttie  gentleman's  omissions  of  things  he  did  not  want  to  talk 
about  are  no  less  conspicuous  and  glaring  than  the  misstate- 
ments he  makes.  He  is  most  anxious  to  ignore,  among  other 
things,  the  effects  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  embargo-tariff  policy 
of  1929-32.  the  policy  which  he  espouses  and  to  which  he 
would  again  consign  the  economic  wellare  of  his  constituents. 

The  gentleman  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  good  times 
that  American  farmers  are  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  from 
1922  to  1929  and  the  growth  of  United  States  exports  and 
imports  during  that  period.  Of  course,  he  did  not  point  out 
that  the  bulk  of  those  exports  in  those  years  were  financed 
by  American  loans  to  foreigners  who  have  not  yet  repaid 
them.  They  were  not  experts,  they  were  gifts,  financed  by 
gullible  American  Investors.  And  he  was  utterly  silent  about 
what  happened  to  American  producers  between  1929.  the 
last  year  before  the  embargo-tariff  policy  reached  its  culmi- 
nation under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act,  and  1932.  when  the 
depression  reached  its  depth.  In  large  part  as  a  result  of  that 
policy.  It  should  be  emphasised  that,  through  the  trade- 
agreements  program,  we  are  attacking,  and  effectively  rem- 
edying, the  conditions  that  existed  after  the  passage  of  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act. 

If  high  tariffs  meant  prosperity  for  American  farmers  and 
other  producers,  why  was  it  that  In  the  3  years  of  the  high- 
est tariffs  in  American  history  United  States  exports  dropped 
69  percent  from  $5,250,000,000  in  1929,  to  less  than  one  and 
two-thirds  billions  in  1932;  United  States  imports  dropped 
$3,000,000,000;  United  States  farm-cash  Income  declined 
$6,500,000,000,  or  58  percent;  cash  Income  from  the  sale  of 
dairy  products  dropped  $853,000,000,  or  46  percent;  and  the 
farm -cash  income  in  his  own  State  of  Wisconsin  tolx)gganed 
59  percent,  from  $413,000,000  in  1929  to  one  himdred  and 
sixty-eight  million  in  1932?  Is  that  the  prosperity  to  which 
he  wants  his  constituents  to  return? 

Opponents  of  this  program  do  not  like  to  talk  about  the 
coiirse  of  events  from  1929  to  1932.  They  prefer  to  use 
average  figures  for  some  period  preceding  1929  or  preceding 
1933.  and  cover  up  the  fact  that  it  was  not  an  average  nor  a 
trend  that  constituted  the  situation  in  1932  and  which  made 
necessary  the  various  recovery  programs  of  this  administra- 
tion, Including  the  trade-agreements  program.    They  prefer 


to  average  off  the  figures  since  1933  and  not  to  draw  too  close 
a  comparison  between  things  as  they  were  In  1932  and  things 
as  they  are  today. 

But  conditions  in  1932  are  very  pertinent  to  this  issue,  and 
so  are  the  factors  that  brought  about  those  conditlCHU  and 
that  this  administration  Is  successfully  seeking  to  overcome. 
The  policy  which  found  its  disastrous  climax  in  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Act  was  one  of  the  forces  that  brought  agricxU- 
ture  and  industry  in  the  United  States  down  to  the  depth  of 
the  depression.  The  policy  of  fair  and  equitable  and  en- 
larged foreign  trade  upon  which  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram is  based  is  a  major  factor  In  recovery  from  that  depth. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
trade-agreements  program  or  the  subject  of  international 
commerce  generally  is  fully  aware  that  many  forces  In 
addition  to  the  agreements  are  operating  in  this  field.  There 
have  been  downward  fluctuations  in  exports,  imports,  in- 
come, and  industrial  activity  which  have  not  been  entirely 
offset  by  the  effects  of  the  agreements  and  there  have  been 
upward  fluctuations  which  would  have  taken  place  if  there 
had  been  no  agreements. 

But  it  Is  contrary  to  common  sense  and  statistical  evidence 
to  take  the  ground  that  the  trade-agreements  program  has 
not  helped  materially  in  sustaining  and  enlarging  both  our 
foreign  and  domestic  markets  by  making  it  easier  to  sell 
abroad  the  surpluses  of  things  we  produce  in  this  country. 
Careful,  scientific,  painstaking  examination  of  all  conces- 
sions have  not  been  to  the  disadvantage  of  American  pro- 
ducers but  have  been  helpful  in  Increasing  our  general 
industrial  activity. 

In  the  study  by  the  Iowa  State  College  economists  already 
referred  to,  the  general  conclusion  was: 

The  trade  agreements  are  "worlilng"  for  agriculture  and  for  In- 
dustry; that  is,  for  our  economy  as  a  whole.  •  •  •  The  con_ 
cluBlon  is  not  based  upon  any  notions  of  spectacular  accomplish- 
ments In  the  past  or  roseate  prospects  in  the  future.  It  la  based 
upon  three  separate  conclusions  that  seem  quite  solidly  grounded. 
They  are :  ( 1 )  There  have  been  positive  gains  to  agriculture  from  the 
trade-agreements  program.  •  •  •  (2)  There  have  been  Im- 
portant less  tangible  gains  In  that  under  this  regime  we  have 
contributed  to  checking  restrlctlonlsm  In  International  trade  that 
both  at  home  and  abroad  had  been  hurting  the  farmer,  and  that 
was  still  in  full  process  of  development  when  the  trade-agreements 
program  went  into  effect.  (3)  We  are  plainly  and  simply  extremely 
pessimistic  as  to  the  turns  our  trade  policy  might  take  if  we  throw 
over  the  present  program  In  Its  essential  outlines. 

Members  of  Congress  who  seek,  through  manipulations  of 
fragmentary  statistics,  by  imsupported  generalities,  and  by 
misleading  interpretations  to  confuse  and  misinform  their 
constituents  about  the  effect  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram upon  their  economic  welfare,  are  doing  those  constitu- 
ents a  most  notable  disservice. 


Marksmanship— An  Essential  of  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  MAJ.  GEN.  C.  M,  WESSON 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  C.  M.  Wesson,  chief  of  ordnance,  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C,  February  2,  1940: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  members  of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  and 
guests,  it  18  a  special  pleasure  to  address  you  this  evening,  for  you 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the 
cordial  relatioDB  existing  between  the  Ordnance  Department  and 
yoiu"  association.  Let  me  assure  you  at  once  of  the  wholehearted 
■upport  and  cooperation  of  my  Department  In  continuing  your 
program,  wiilch  la  of  such  Importance  to  our  national  defense. 
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Th»t  program,  a«  I  understand  It,  Is  to  perpetuate  that  fine  tradi- 
tion, "America  Is  a  NatlOKi  of  rtflemen."  Not  only  to  perpetuate 
that  tradition,  but  ever  vitalize  It  so  that  It  shall  be  as  true  today 
as  In  the  pact. 

This  slogan  Imports  a  high  purpose.  In  choosing  It  tonight  as 
the  theme  of  my  remarks,  I  have  selected  a  text  from  a  great  book, 
well  known  to  many  of  you.  A  Rifleman  Went  to  War,  by  the  late 
Herbert  W.  McBrlde. 

"Probably  no  other  thing  in  the  soldiering  game  Is  so  little  under- 
stood as  nfle  shooting.  The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  all 
that  is  necessary  la  to  give  a  man  a  rifle  and  some  cartridges  and 
that.  In  some  mlracxilous  way,  that  man  immediately  becomes  a 
perfectly  good  and  competent  rifleman,  able  to  knock  over  any 
number  of  the  enemy  at  nK>8t  any  range — but  we  know." 

Tonight,  tomorrow,  and  every  tomorrow  we  mtist  hearken  to 
McBrlde's  words,  and  make  sure  that  we  do  know. 

Since  the  founding  of  this  Nation  our  p>eople  have  prided  them- 
selves on  their  rifle  marksmanahlp.  This  development  came  per- 
force from  necessity,  as  have  many  other  things.  The  early  settlers 
lived  In  an  Inunense  wUdemess  and  were  dependent  upon  their 
weapons  for  much  of  their  food  and  for  the  safety  of  life  Itself, 
Their  weapons  had  to  be  accurate  and  their  individual  skill  of  a 
high  order.  Ammunition  was  scarce,  each  round  flred  must  find 
Its  mark.  The  epic  of  the  Kentucky  rifle  Is  the  record  of  necessity. 
Many  of  the  rifles  of  those  early  days  were  laborlovLsly  made  by 
hand  and  the  workmanship  on  some  of  them  was  truly  remarkable. 
If  we  can  believe  Fenlmore  Cooper  and  other  early  story  tellers,  our 
forefathers  employed  their  trusty  rifles  with  telling  cfTects.  There 
Ls  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  success  of  our  colonial  wars  and  the 
Revolutionary  War  can  be  directly  attributed  to  these  fine  weapons 
and  to  the  skill  with  which  thf.-y  were  employed. 

Until  1871.  when  the  National  Rifle  Association  was  established 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  was  no  organized  effort  to  create 
and  maintain  interest  in  rifle  shooting  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  association,  originally  founded  by  a  group  of  sportsmen  In 
New  York  City,  immediately  Interested  itself  in  the  improvement 
of  small-arms  marksmanship  In  the  National  Guard  and  in  the 
Regular  service  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  association,  Interest  In  shooting 
throughout  the  country  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds;  but  It  was  not 
until  1914  that  the  aid  and  support  of  the  Government  was  ob- 
tained through  the  creaUon  of  the  National  Board  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Rifle  Practice. 

It  is  gratlfylni?  to  note  that  today  there  are  more  than  1.600 
civilian  rifle  club.s.  each  with  an  average  membership  of  25  To 
each  of  these  clubs  Is  Issued  from  two  to  eight  rifles,  target  equip- 
ment, and  an  annual  supply  of  anununltlon.  Medals  are  Issued 
to  those  who  qualify  under  prescribed  rules  as  experts,  sharp- 
shooters, and  marksmen.  Needless  to  say  the  winners  of  these 
medals  are  proud  of  their  achievement  and  become  disciples  of 
civilian  riae  practice.  They  spread  the  gospel  of  marksmanship 
throuKhout  the  country.  A  medal  for  rifle  shooting  has  most  other 
medals  pushed  off  the  boards  and  well  it  should. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this:  In  the  wars  of  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  the  plodding  doughboy  with  his  rifle  and  bayonet  will  be 
In  at  the  finish.  Of  course,  airplanes,  artillery,  tanks,  and  other 
similar  contrivances  will  be  necessary;  but  these  are  merely  auxil- 
iaries to  the  Infantry,  which  always  has  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  the  Queen  of  Battle.  At  least.  I  see  no  other  royalty  at  this 
stage  of  things  to  oust  her  majesty. 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  training  in  rifle  marksmanship  was  all 
but  abandoned  by  many  of  the  armies  of  Europe.  The  theory 
was  advanced  that  skill  in  marksmanship  was  unimportant  as  a 
factor  in  modern  war.  Numerous  Instances  were  reported  In  the 
Allied  armies  of  men  chasing  an  individual  enemy  throwing  hand 
CTenades  at  him  Instead  of  mowing  him  down  with  a  shot  from 
his  rifle 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  American  soldier,  armed  with  the 
Sprlngfleld  and  carefully  trained  in  its  use.  to  discredit  this  theory. 
General  Pershing  from  the  beginning  Insisted  that  our  troops  be 
thoroughly  trained  In  marksmanship,  and  he  has  stated  many 
times  that  this  training  was  an  Important  factor  in  the  success 
of  our  forces  in  the  World  War. 

Our  national  nallltary  policy  has  always  been  to  maintain  a 
small  highly  trained  Regular  Am^y  and  National  Guard  and  to 
depend  upon  a  citizen  army  for  our  major  fighting  force.  This 
policy,  of  course,  throws  a  double  load  on  the  Regular  Army 
and  National  Guard  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  They  not  only 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  early  part  of  the  conflict,  but  must 
also  direct  the  training  of  the  citizen  Army  It  is.  therefore,  essen- 
tial that  as  many  of  our  citizens  as  p>o6slble  should  be  trained  in 
time  of  peace  In  the  use  of  the  soldiers  basic  weapon — the  rifle. 
Your  organization  more  than  any  other  is  responsible  for  the 
Interest  being  taken  in  Its  use  throughout  the  country  today. 
You  are  providing  a  body  of  men  highly  qualified  to  assist  In  the 
instruction  of  a  large  citizen  army  in  this  most  Important  phase 
of  training.  The  Initials  "N.  R.  A."  have  stood  for  lots  of  things 
not  always  foolproof.  But  when  they  mean  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation they  alwajrs  connote  the  trained  citizen  rifleman. 

Another  moet  Important  contribution  to  the  national  defense  by 
your  association  has  been  the  Influence  exerted  In  defeating  detri- 
mental flrearms  legislation.  S(HDe  of  this  proposed  legislation,  had 
It  passed,  would  have  served  to  cripple  the  flrearms  Industry  In  this 
country.  I  rise  to  applaud  you  for  that.  Our  private  flrearms 
Industry  Is  an  essential  source  of  supply  In  an  emergency,  and 
tberefur*  U  an  essential  part  of  our  defense  potential. 


The  Ordnance  Department  Is  the  supply  service  for  all  the  activi- 
ties under  the  tutelage  of  the  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice,  including  your  vast  organization  of  rifle  clubs,  schools, 
colleges,  and  also  for  the  national  matches  Since  1914.  when  Gov- 
ernment aid  was  authorized  by  the  Congress,  It  has  been  our  alni 
to  provide  you  with  the  best  rifles  and  ammunition  possible.  Im- 
provements in  ammunition  and  rifles  have  been  undertaken  each 
year  and  many  changes  have  originated  from  experiences  at  the 
national  matches. 

These  matches,  held  annually  at  Camp  Perry,  and  perhaps  the 
most  Important  rifle  activity  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War  De- 
partment, until  the  present  time  have  been  conducted  with  the 
Sprlngfleld  rifle.  This  rifle,  which  Is  kno^-n  the  world  over  for  Its 
superiority  as  a  military  weapon,  has  established  many  enviable 
records  at  Camp  Perry. 

The  model  supplied  for  the  national  matches  is  and  always  has 
been  Identical  with  the  service  rifle  as  to  general  design;  but.  In 
order  to  provide  greater  accuracy  and  smoothness  of  operation, 
careftil  selection  is  made  from  current  production  of  parts  that  go 
to  make  up  this  rifle.  For  example,  the  variations  of  the  interior 
dimensions  of  the  barrel  must  not  be  more  than  one-half  those 
permitted  In  the  service  rifle.  When  assembled,  the  rifle  must  pass 
a  very  rigid  accuracy  test  before  It  is  acceptable.  The  rifles  for  this 
year's  matches  will  be  of  the  same  high  quality  as  heretofore. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  War  Department  In  1936.  after  many  years 
Of  extensive  experimentation  adopted  a  semiautomatic  rifle  to  re- 
place the  Sprlngfleld  as  the  arm  of  the  individual  soldier.  This 
rifle,  popularly  known  as  the  Garand.  Is  now  in  production  at  tho 
Sprlngfleld  Armory,  and  25.000  have  been  completed  and  delivered 
to  troops.  A  year  ago  we  were  making  800  a  month.  In  September 
last  this  was  Increased  to  2.000  a  month  and  In  the  current  month  a 
production  rate  of  4.000  a  month  has  been  attained.  To  supple- 
ment the  production  of  Sprlngfleld  Armory  and  also  to  provide 
another  source  of  supply,  a  substantial  order  for  these  rifles  has 
been  placed  with  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  That  com- 
pany plans  to  deliver  at  the  rate  of  3.000  per  month  beginning 
November  next  and  subsequ^-ntly  to  increase  this  rate  materially' 
It  is  expected  that  the  entire  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard 
will  be  equipped  with  it  within  the  next  2  years. 

This  rifle  made  its  first  appearance  at  the  national  matches  last 
year,  where  it  was  used  in  the  small-arms  firing  school,  and  from 
the  reports  received  it  gave  a  very  creditable  account  of  itself. 

In  the  hands  of  troops,  it  has  been  subjected  to  every  conceivable 
test.  Under  the  most  adverse  conditions  it  has  met  every  expecta- 
tion and  the  adoption  of  this  rifle  has  put  into  the  hands  of  each 
soldier  the  equivalent  in  aimed  shot*  per  minute  of  two  and  one- 
half  Sprlngfleld  rifles.  Due  to  the  decreased  recoil  and  ease  of 
operation  this  greater  rate  of  fire  can  be  maintained  for  a  consider- 
able period  without  causing  undue  fatigue.  Instances  have  been 
reported  of  men  firing  as  many  as  600  rounds  continuously  without 
showing  any  ill  effects;  a  feat  hardly  possible  with  the  Springfield 

There  Is  one  thing,  however,  about  this  rifle  that  I  want  to 
especially  call  to  your  attention:  It  is  primarily  a  combat  weapon 
rather  than  a  weapon  for  long-range  accurate  target  work.  So  far 
as  inherent  accuracy  i«  concerned,  it  is  the  equal  of  the  Sprlngfleld. 
By  that  I  mean  that  in  a  machine  rest  It  will  do  about  as  well  as 
the  Springfield,  but  that  the  sights  with  which  it  Is  equipped  are 
especially  designed  for  combat  use  and  are  not  adapted  to  long- 
range  accuracy  shooting.  At  ranges  up  to  and  including  600  yards 
it  will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  Sprlngfleld. 

At  the  matches  to  be  held  at  Camp  Perry  this  year.  It  Is  proposed 
to  supply  about  400  of  these  rifles  and  several  matches  will  be 
arranged  in  which  they  will  be  used  The  course  of  instruction  at 
the  Small  Arms  Firing  School  and  at  these  .special  matches  should 
In  my  Judgment  be  so  designed  as  to  develop  In  the  riflemen  the 
ability  to  utilize  to  the  maximum  the  great  battle  efflclency  of  this 
rifle. 

The  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Sprlngfleld  rifle  have 
been  converted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Garand.  and  manufar- 
tiire  of  the  Sprlngfleld  has  been  discontinued.  When  the  present 
stock  of  National  Match  Springfield  rifles  has  been  exhausted  there 
win  be  available  for  the  matches  at  Camp  Perry  both  the  old 
Standard  Springfield  rifle  Model  1903  and  the  new  Standard  Garand 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  reoreanlzatlon  of  the  target  courses 
so  as  to  best  utilize  the  potentialities  of  the  semiautomatic  rifle 
as  a  superior  battle  weapon,  it  will  attain  all  the  popularity  of  the 
famous  Springfield.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  rifle 
and  the  rifleman  are  marching  forward. 

The  development  of  rlfie-callber  ammunition  has  kept  pace  with 
the  development  of  the  rifle.  Prior  to  the  World  War  and  durinp' 
that  conflict,  our  standard  service  ammunition  was  the  M190g' 
This  ammunition,  with  various  modifications,  was  used  for  many 
years  In  the  national  matches  with  satisfa«>tory  results  Manv 
experiments  were  carried  out  with  this  cartridge,  to  improve  u.s 
accuracy  for  national-match  use.  The  cases  were  specially  manu- 
factured, bullets  were  selected  from  current  production  as  to  uni- 
formity of  weight  and  balance,  and  the  velocity  was  Increased 
above  that  of  the  service  cartridge  to  better  resist  the  effects  of 
wind,  partlcixlarly  at  the  longer  ranges. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  as  the  machine  gun  became  more 
and  more  In  use.  a  demand  arose  for  an  ammunition  having  a 
range  far  In  excess  of  that  obtainable  with  the  M1906  This  led  to 
experimentation  with  various  shapes  and  welghu  of  bullets  the 
cnlmlnatlon  of  which  was  the  Ml  ammunition  having  a  boat- 
tailed.  Ija-graln  bullet.  22  grains  heavier  than  the  1906  bullet 
The  production  of  1906  ammunition  was  then  discontinued 
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The  Ml  cnrtrldge  was  eventually  adopted  for  all  weapons.  Its 
range  is  so  great  that  It  has  been  dUBcult  to  obtain  target  ranges 
of  sufficient  area  to  safely  permit  its  use.  As  long  as  stocks  of  the 
M1906  ammunition  were  available,  this  type  was  supplied  for  use 
on  those  ranges  where  It  was  unsafe  to  fire  tho  Ml  anrununltlon. 
With  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  the  M1906  ammunition.  It 
became  necessary  to  reestablish  Its  production.  In  so  doing  cer- 
tain Improvements  were  made  and  this  amimunitlon  is  now  known 
as  the  M2. 

In  the  intervening  years  since  the  World  War,  much  thought 
and  study  hive  been  given  In  the  military  service  to  the  effective 
battle  range  of  the  individual  rlflenutn.  the  amount  and  weight 
of  ammunition  carried,  and  the  fatiguing  effect  of  flring:  particu- 
larly, the  relationship  between  this  effect  and  his  efficiency  in 
hitting. 

As  a  result.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  with  whatever 
rifle  he  may  be  armed,  the  flre  of  the  individual  rifleman  In 
combat  will  not  be  employed  at  ranges  beyond  600  yards.  There 
are  many  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  maximum  effective 
ranee  l.s  even  less  than  this,  l^>llowlng  this  line  of  thought,  the 
question  naturally  arose:  Why  should  the  Individual  soldier  carry 
s  cartrk?^  as  powerful  as  the  Ifl  when  Its  excess  power  serves 
no  purpose  other  than  to  subject  him  to  a  terrific  wallop  each 
time  he  flres?  It  also  adds  nearly  an  extra  pound  of  weight  to 
his  already  heavy  load,  and  has  no  more  deadly  effect  on  an 
enemy  at  effective  ranges  than  a  less-powerful  cartridge;  such 
as  the  M2. 

This  led  to  quite  extensive  tests  of  the  new  M2  cartridge.  The 
results  were  so  conclusively  in  favor  of  this  cartridge  that  It  was 
adopted  for  all  shoulder  weapons.  Subsequently,  it  was  adopted 
for  all  machine  guns,  except  the  aircraft  t3Tje,  when  tests  demon- 
strated that  Its  maximum  effective  range  was  adequate. 

The  Ml  cartridge  has  been  retained  temporarily  for  aircraft 
machine-pun  use  only  because  its  time  of  flight  at  the  ma-xlmimi 
ranges  contempLited  in  these  weapons  Is  slightly  less  than  that  of 
the  M2  type.  I  believe  that  this  slight  difference  is  Inconse- 
quential: and  that  as  a  result  of  certain  tests  now  being  made, 
the  M2  ammunition  will  also  become  standard  for  aircraft  use 
and  thus  we  will  have  only  one  type  of  caliber  .SO  ball  ammuni- 
tion which  is.  I  think,  as  it  should  be  and  ought  to  serve  every 
purpo*. 

From  a  military  standpoint.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  adoption 
of  this  M2  cartridge  has  been  a  great  step  forward.  It  not  only 
provides  our  troops  with  an  entirely  satisfactory  combat  cartridge, 
but  one  which  can  be  manufactured  much  more  readily  than  the 
Ml  type  The  fact  that  it  can  be  produced  by  exi.sting  commer- 
cial facilities  is  extremely  important  in  connection  with  the 
tremendous  procurement  program  which  must  be  undertaken  in 
the  event  of  war.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  problem  of  obtaining 
the  large  quantities  of  small-arms  ammunition  which  will  be 
required  is  no  easy  one. 

The  difficulty  of  procurement  of  ordnance  Items  is  not  cnly  trtie  of 
emall-arm.s  ammunition  but  Is  true  of  ordnance  Items  in  general. 
The  designs  must  be  such  as  to  be  adapted  to  quantity  production 
by  commercial  firms  upon  whom  we  must  rely  for  the  greater  part 
of  our  equipment  In  time  of  war. 

These  facts,  which  are  of  general  knowledge,  are  being  brought  to 
otrr  attention  very  forcibly  today  in  connection  with  the  large  pro- 
gram of  rearmament  now  in  progress.  This  program,  amounting  In 
money  to  $120000,000.  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  has  been 
placed  with  private  Industry,  Includes  substantial  quantities  of  mod- 
em light  tank«<.  combat  cars,  scout  cars,  antiaircraft  puns  with  their 
mounts  and  flre  control,  antitank  guns,  mortars,  artillery  of  several 
types  with  their  moimts.  semiautomatic  rifles,  and  other  items. 

If  additional  funds  are  provided,  sufQclent  to  equip  completely  our 
troops  with  these  Improved  weapons,  we  will  have  repaired  a  grave 
deficiency.  Tlic  least,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  owe  to  the  fighting 
man  is  to  arm  him  with  fighting  tools  equal  in  effectiveness  to  those 
possessed  by  any  nation.  As  for  our  doughboy,  with  his  semiauto- 
matic rifle,  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  make  him  the  most  formidable 
rifleman  in  the  world. 

If  we  can  achieve  that  goal  and  maintain  It,  we  will  have  done 
well.  But  we  must  be  sure  always  that  rifle  shooting  Is  :'iderstood 
In  all  Its  essentials. 

It  was  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  who  said.  "No  soldier  can  fight 
unless  he  is  prcf)erly  fed  on  beef  and  beer."  I  suggest,  in  all  defer- 
ence to  the  great  duke,  that  we  amend  his  rule  not  by  removing 
either  the  beef  or  the  beer  but  by  adding.  "Neither  can  he  fight 
unless  he  be  properly  trained  in  the  battle  efficiency  of  his  rifle." 


Hon.  Louis  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18. 1940 
Mr.  SHANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  a  particular 
Bource  of  pride  that  I  noted  the  high  tribute  paid  by  newi 


commentators  to  my  distinguished  friend  the  Honorable 
Louis  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  former  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Legion,  for  consideration 
for  the  second  highest  elective  post  in  these  United  States. 
The  origin  of  that  tribute  and  the  attitude  of  the  recipient 
are  so  expressive  that  I  am  using  the  unanimous  consent  I 
obtained  yesterday  to  include  the  backgroimd  of  the  honor 
in  today's  Record. 

PoRTLAifD,  Obeq.,  MOTCh  31. 1946. 

Louis  Johnson, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War: 
We  respectfully  request  that  you  wire  Early  Snell.  secretary 
of  state  in  Oregon,  asking  him  to  have  your  name  entered  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President  for  the  May  17  primaries. 
Thousands  of  your  friends  among  the  veterans'  organizations  and 
another  great  host  of  your  warm  admirers  are  eager  lor  you  to 
make  your  entry  into  the  Oregon  primary. 

FkANK  TiTRNrr,  State  Chairman. 
HowAED   LATDURrm:, 

National  Committeeman. 

Apaiz,  1,  1940. 
Prank  Tteritet, 

State   Chairman, 
Howard  Latourette. 

ffaiional  CommittecTnan,  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Portland,  Orcg.: 
I  am  highly  honored  and  deeply  touched  by  your  telegram  of 
March  31  and  the  other  communications  suggesting  that  I  enter 
the  Oregon  primary  as  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President. 
It  is  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  such  friends  that  make  life 
worth  while  and  make  one  do  his  best  even  when  the  going  is 
toughest. 

At  present  I  am  dedicating  my  every  thought  and  effort  toward 
the  assurance  of  peace  lor  America  by  way  of  sound  and  adequate 
national  defense.  Toward  this  objective,  my  friends  of  Oregon, 
without  regard  to  party,  have  given  me  every  encouragement  and 
support.  For  me  to  personally  and  actively  enter  your  primary 
would  necessarily  take  time  from  this  effort.  I  believe  you  would 
not  have  me  do  that  in  these  troublous  days. 

I  plead  for  your  continuing  support  for  a  sound  and  peaceful 
America. 

Your  expression  of  confidence  has  moved  me  profoundly.    Please 
express  to  all  my  friends,  and  particularly  my  comrades  of  '17  and 
'18  to  whom  you  refer,  my  appreciation,  my  affection  lor  them  and 
for  yotu  glorious  State,  and  my  every  good  wish. 
Gratefully  yours, 

Louis  Jounsom. 


American  Sugar 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18. 1940 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  BROOKLYN  (KINGS  COUNTY)  COUNCTU 
AUXILIARIES  TO  VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN  WARS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution;'- 

BKOOKXTN     (KUfOS    COTTNTT)     COTTNCIL,    AT7ZILIARIXB    TO    VKTEBAIfS    OT 
rOREICN    WAXS   or  THE   rNITBD  STATES 

Whereas  Brooklyn  is  an  old  and  Important  cane-sugar  refining 
center  which  gives  work,  to  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  who 
receive  the  high  American  wage;  and 

Whereas  this  cane-sugar  reffuing  industry  gives  employment  In- 
directly to  hundreds  of  other  workers  employed  In  the  railroad  s^^ 
other  supplying  iDdustries;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  sugar  legislation,  which  governs  our  entire 
American  sugar  system,  expires  this  year;  and 

Whereas  cane-sugar  producer^refliiers  in  the  Tropics,  and  beet- 
sugar  producers  at  home  who  receive  heavy  subsidies  from  the 
American  consumer,  paid  for  partly  through  a  stigar  sales  tax.  are 
attemptlDig  to  increase  their  share  in  the  Americaj:i  market  at  the 
expense  of  our  home-reflnlng  Industry;  and 

Whereas  our  home-rehnlng  indu-try  receives  no  benefits  of  any 
kind  under  the  Sugar  Act,  and  cannot  possibly  compete  with  groups 
receiving  large  subsidies,  cash  and  otherwise:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  when  Congress  formulates  stigar  legislation  this 
year,  this  legislation  shall  not  result  in  a  loss  of  Jot>8  or  lose  of 
business  for  our  home  cane-sugar  refining  Industry,  and  loss  of 
Job*  to  our  refining  men  and  women;  and  b«  it 
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Rrwlr^d.  That  the  Brooklyn  Council  of  the  Auxiliaries  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  In  paaslng  thla  resolution,  endorses  this 
method  of  maintaining  home  Industry  and  home  employment;  and 
be  It  further 

Renolvrd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  congres- 
sional R<*prr8entatlve«  from  Brooklyn,  to  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York  State,  and  to  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Interior, 
State,  and  Commerce  respectively  la  Washington.  D.  C. 

Anna    Morka.    President, 
Edna  M.  Ratzsch,  Secretary. 
Antn.  3,  1940,  date  passed. 


Peace  Plank  for  Political  Platforms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  16.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BY  HON.   LOUIS   LtJDLOW,   OP   INDIANA 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent,  I  pre- 
sent for  publication  in  the  Record  an  address  I  delivered  last 
night  over  the  red  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
as  follows: 

ANNotTTTcm.  War  In  Europe.  War  In  the  East.  Peace  In  America. 
How  may  we  keep  this  peace?  What  steps  will  the  key  political 
parties  take  In  the  coming  campaim?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  Representative  Loris  Ludlow,  of  Indiana,  considers 
tonight  in  a  talk  from  cur  N.  B.  C.  studios  in  Washington.  Mr. 
LuTJi.ow.  author  of  the  famous  Ludlow  amendment  requiring  a 
national  vote  for  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  any  overseas  war, 
has  entitled  his  address  tonight  "Peace  Plank  for  Polirical  Plat- 
forms."' 

Representative  LtJDLOw. 

Mr  LrDLow.  The  United  State's  is  slipping  In  the  direction  of 
war.  If  we  keep  out  of  the  bloody  chasm,  we  wUl  have  to  build  up 
our  resistance  by  constructive  thinking  and  planning.  That  Is 
why  I  am  proposing  at  this  early  date  a  definite  peace  plank  for 
cur  1940  national  political  platforms. 

Our  country  will  go  a  long  way  to  Insulate  itself  fronn  foreign 
wars  If  it  will  demonstrate  to  all  the  world  In  an  impres.slve  way 
Its  Inflexible  will  and  determination  not  to  be  dragged  in.  The 
plntfiirms  of  our  national  political  parties  will  furnish  exactly  the 
vehicle  needed  to  manifest  and  dramatize  that  will  and  deter- 
mination. 

The  foreign  picture  Is  ugly,  and  there  are  many  indications  and 
trends  that  point  to  our  ultimate  Involvement,  unless  we  have  the 
vl.sion  to  erect  proper  safeguards.  The  broadening  of  the  war  in 
Europe  Increases  our  peril.  Soon,  judging  from  present  portents, 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  will  be  aflame  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to 
the  Tropics.  Exery  additional  country  invaded,  every  extension  of 
thf  conflict  has  its  menace  for  America. 

But.  grave  as  are  the  many  possibilities  that  might  be  Imagined 
as  the  outgrowth  of  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  Europe.  I  believe 
that  more  dangerous  still,  as  an  incentive  toward  our  involvement. 
Is  our  vast  and  expanding  Allied  war  trade,  which  I  fear  will 
sooner  or  later  be  pulling  with  the  strength  of  a  million  hawsers 
to  drag  us  Into  the  war.  I  have  been  unable  to  secure  from  the 
State  and  other  Departments  even  a  rough  Idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  that  trade,  but  It  Is  enormous  and  Is  growing  like  a  rolling 
snowtMill.  It  was  recently  publicly  announced  that  the  Allies  are 
placing  orders  In  American  factories  for  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
bombing  airplanes.  Only  the  Lord  knows  the  size  and  extent  of 
the  other  orders  for  lethal  instruments  of  death  and  destruction 
that  are  pouring  In  from  the  belligerents. 

Anyone  would  be  credulotis  indeed  to  believe  that  the  belligerent 
governments  that  are  placing  these  enormous  orders  have  the  cash 
to  pay  In  full  for  them.  Those  governments  have  bled  themselves 
white  building  up  armaments  and  otherwise  preparing  for  war. 
They  have  used  for  this  purpose  not  only  money  we  loaned  to  them 
during  the  World  War  but  about  all  of  the  money  they  can  squeeze 
from  their  people  In  taxee.  Does  anyone  think  they  have  the 
billions  in  cash  to  lay  on  the  barrel-head  in  payment  for  the  vast 
orders  they  are  placing  In  America? 

They  no  doubt  have  enough  cash  to  get  operations  started  In  the 
execution  of  these  orders,  and  when  everything  Is  going  good  and 
vast  numbers  of  men  are  employed  In  these  American  factories  in 
the  execution  of  foreign  war  orders  the  word  will  come  across  the 
ocean: 

"We  have  run  otrt  of  cmah.  You  mtat  vote  us  a  loan  to  give  us  the 
credit  to  continue  the  execution  of  these  orders,  or  we  ehiill  have  to 
cancel  them." 


What  will  happen  then?  The  worki.ngmen  engaged  on  munitions 
will  say  to  our  American  Congress: 

"We  need  this  work.  Tou  must  not  throw  \i»  on  the  bread- 
lines.    You  must  grant  the  loan." 

Our  farmers  will  say: 

"We  will  be  ruined  unless  we  have  a  market  for  our  products. 
You  must  grant  this  loan  so  the  city  people  can  buy  what  we  ral.^e." 

What  Is  almost  certain  to  happen  then  is  that  we  will  grant  the 
loan,  and  from  that  time  on  we  will  be  actively  financing  one  set 
of  belligerents. 

A  very  high-up  War  Department  official  said  to  me  the  other  day: 

"I  will  favor  liftmg  the  ban  on  credits  and  ftunlshing  the  Allies 
everything  we  have  that  they  need,  but  I  will  strenuously  oppose 
sending  even  one  man  to  fight  in  E^irope.  and.  if  necessary.  I  will 
take  the  stump  to  speak  against  participation  with  our  manpower." 

Thl6  position.  I  think,  is  wholly  unsound,  for  If  we  take  over 
the  job  of  financing  one  side  in  the  European  war  we  will  be  In  the 
war  up  to  our  necks  and  the  time  will  come  when  resistance  of 
pressure  to  send  our  troops  will  become  our  major  problem. 

Secret  diplomacy  adds  to  the  nervousness  of  cur  situation  and, 
1  think,  to  the  danger  of  our  involvement.  Secret  diplomacy',  engi- 
neered largely  by  Ambassador  Page  and  Colonel  House,  was  one  of 
the  major  factors  in  getting  us  into  the  World  War.  Whether  the 
activities  of  Amba.ssador  BtilUtt  and  Sumner  Welles  are  in  any  way 
comparable  to  the  movements  of  the  great  secret  envoys  of  the 
World  War  era  remains  to  be  seen.  The  difficulty  in  making  an 
appraisement  Is  due  to  the  lmp)enetrable  secrecy  that  surrounds 
their  operations.  In  this  game  of  life  and  death  the  people  who 
have  to  do  the  dying  and  the  suffering  are  entitled  to  have  the 
cards  on  the  top  of  the  table.  It  Is  no  disparagement  of  the  ability 
or  the  rectitude  of  Mr.  Bullitt  and  Mr.  Welles  to  say  that  their  past 
unrestrained  utterances  necessarily  create  a  conviction  that  their 
minds  are  made  up.  I  fear  they  axe  not  unbiased  emissaries.  I 
apprehend  that  they  are  surcharged  with  eagerness  to  help  the 
Allies. 

Now  with  all  of  these  and  many  more  dangers  and  menaces  .sur- 
rounding us,  what  can  we  do  to  keep  out  of  war?  I  think  the  mo.st 
effective  thing  peace  lovers  can  do.  now  and  in  the  weeks  immedi- 
ately to  come,  Is  to  cooperate  in  a  determined  Nation-wide  move- 
:  ment  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  plank  In  cur  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican national  platforms  that  will  hold  America  in  the  path  of 
peace. 

Such  a  plank,  to  be  effective,  must  be  forthright,  clear,  and 
explicit.  Unless  the  people  ari.se  and  demand  an  unequivocal  peace 
plank,  the  disposition  of  the  politicians  will  be  to  pussyfoot  and 
evade  the  issue  by  adopting  a  plank  that  will  .sound  well  but  mean 
nothing.  If  our  national  political  parties  meet  In  solemn  conclave 
m  June  and  July  and  piously  resolve  that  they  are  for  peace  and 
step  there,  thoy  will  do  nothing  mjre  than  make  colossal  Jokes  of 
themselves.  Even  Hitler  says  he  is  for  peace.  His  codisturbers, 
Mussolini  and  Stalin,  arc  strong  for  peace  if  we  take  them  at  their 
word.  In  this  crucial  time,  with  the  lives  of  human  t)eings  at  stake 
and  with  the  fate  cf  democracy  in  the  balance,  the  people  of 
America.  If  I  Judge  their  temper,  are  not  going  to  tolerate  side- 
stepping and  circumlocution  on  this  Issue.  The  national  conven- 
tions will  have  to  Qsh  or  cut  bait. 

In  a  speech  in  the  Hoxise  on  February  28  last  I  recommended  a 
peace  plank  for  adoption  by  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
national  conventions,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  Nation-wide  referendum  before 
declaration  of  war.  except  in  case  of  invasion  of  the  United  States 
or  some  other  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  internal  re- 
bellion." 

This  proposed  plank  simply  says  In  effect : 

"Unless  we  are  attached  or  invaded,  or  unless  some  other  coun- 
try In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  attacked  or  Invaded,  the  people 
shall  have  a  right  to  decide  whether  our  boys  shall  be  sent  over- 
seas to  die  In  foreign  slaughter  pens.  In  dealing  with  this  most 
tragic  of  all  questions  the  principal,  and  not  the  agent,  should 
have  the  right  of  decision  and  in  this  case  the  principal  Is  the 
130.000.000    people    who   comprl.'^    the    American   Nation." 

That  Is  all  there  is  to  it.  What  could  be  more  elementally  Just 
than  that?  Under  this  plank  women  wotild  have  an  equal  right  to 
vote  with  men  on  proposals  to  participate  In  foreign  wars  And  why 
should  not  women  have  that  right?  Women  go  down  Into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to  bring  our  boys  Into  the  world 
VThy  should  they  not  have  something  to  say  as  to  whether  their 
flesh  and  blood  shall  be  hurled  into  the  hell  of  a  foreign  conflict? 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  where  the  power  to  declare 
war  now  rests,  only  7  of  the  531  Members  are  women,  so  you  see 
how  pathetically  impotent  Is  the  opportunity  now  given  to  ex- 
press women's  viewpoint  on  any  particular  war  prcposal  Women 
are  virtually  shut  out  of  consideration  on  this  most  vital  of  all 
Issues. 

The  referendum  on  war  proposed  In  this  plank  would  not  In 
any  way,  shape,  or  form  Interfere  with  our  national  defense  for  In 
the  case  of  attack  or  invasion  the  referendum  would  not  apply 
It  only  goes  to  the  point  of  providing  that  when  It  comes  to  send- 
ing our  boys  overseas  to  participate  in  foreign  wars  over  boundary 
disputes,  blood  feuds  and  the  like,  the  people  who  have  to  suffer 
and  If  need  be  to  die  and  to  bear  the  awful  burdens  and  coste 
and  griefs  of  war  shall  have  something  to  say  about  It. 

I  will  be  frank  in  explaining  that  the  verbiage  of  my  proposed 
peace  plank  waa  choaen  because  It  la  substanUaiiy  the  language  ot 
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a  reso'.utlon  tm-nrimrusTy  snd  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the 
Young  Democrats  of  America  In  their  national  convention  at  In- 
dianapolis In  1937.  v-lth  James  Roosevelt  presiding.  With  the 
flcvv.?r  of  our  young  Democrats,  5,000.000  strong,  back  of  It.  this 
resolution  cught  to  be  powerfully  appealing  to  the  youth  of  the 
land.  and.  since  tlure  Is  no  politics  In  war.  th's  plank,  or  the 
sutstance  of  It,  should  be  Just  as  appealing  to  Republicans  as  to 
Democrats. 

During  the  47  days  that  have  elapsed  ilnce  I  proposed  this  plank 
in  the  Hcuse  of  Representatives  I  have  received  letters  from  all 
over  the  country  approving  it.  These  have  come  from  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  young  and  old.  vrtth  an  exceptionally  large  num- 
ber fiom  youths,  who  are  the  Nation's  potential  cannon  fodder. 
Many  want  to  know  what  they  can  do  to  help  along  the  move- 
ment. Many  college  students  have  written  to  say  that  they  favor 
such  a  plank.  Labor  leaders  are  well  represented  In  the  ranks  of 
endorsers. 

In  a  brief  radio  addres.s  like  this  It  Is  Impossible  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  this  large  volume  of  approving  correspondence.  A  great 
archbl.shop  of  the  Catholic  church  sends  his  warm  endorsement. 
Eminent  ministers  and  rabbis  are  In  hearty  accord.  Senators  and 
Representatives  m  the  Congress  pledge  support.  Maj.  Gen.  William 
C    Rivers,  retiied.  United  States  Army.  WTites: 

"Your  suggestion  is,  I  am  sure,  an  excellent  one  which  the  peo- 
ple at  large  will  approve.  I  should  think  that  both  the  great 
pol;tical  parties  would  have  such  a  plank  In  their  platforms." 

Ex-Congressman  Herbert  S    Bigelow.  Cincinnati,  writes: 

"It  is  a    clarion  call  '     I  am  for  your  plan  1.000  percent  " 

Jerome  Davis,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
writes: 

"Taxation  without  representation  was  tyranny.  For  Americans 
to  fteht  and  die  In  E:urop)e  without  being  given  a  chance  to  vote  on 
whether  they  want  war  or  peace  is  also  tyrannv.  Let  us  make  our 
country  truly  democratic,  both  in  peace  and  in  war" 

Ona  Barroda.  president  of  the  National  League  of  American  Pen 
Wcmen.  WTltlng  from  Los  Anpe'es,  says: 

"IIow  e;>:e  ca.i  women  use  their  vote  but  throuph  a  measure  like 
you  present  In  your  bill?  ' 

Dorothy  Detzer.  writing  for  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  says: 

".\ny  American  who  does  not  rally  to  the  support  of  this  plank 
must  be  dlscoura-^ed  in  himself  or  In  the  ideals  of  his  country. 
Youth.  re.«-p(jns.ble  for  the  future  of  civilization  and  democracy, 
must  see  to  it  that  to  preserve  It  Is  to  strengthen  it  against  the 
forces  of  economic  insecurity  and  war.  The  same  appeal  made  to 
youth  should  be  made  to  women  for,  as  you  point  out,  they  have  a 
special  stake  in  peace." 

Rabb:  Edw.ird  L    Israel,  of  Baltimore.  WTltes: 

"I  have  always  thought  that  our  people  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  la  the  matter  of  a  declaration  of  foreign,  overseas 
war.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  exception  you  make  in  your  sugges- 
tion, namely,  whereby  In  case  of  Invasion  or  internal  rebellion 
Congress  should  have  the  right  to  declare  war  without  a  popular 
referendum,  take.s  care  cf  ever>'  possible  objection  ' 

Rev  John  Hayes  Holmes,  paster  of  the  Community  Church  of 
New  York  City,  says: 

"I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  the  so-called  Ludlow  amend- 
ment and  welcome  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to 
you  for  your  brave  and  devoted  leadership  in  this  great  work  for 
peace.  If  there  Is  anything  elementary  in  this  war  business  It  is 
that  the  common  people,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  boys, 
shotild  be  consulted  before  the  Nation  goes  to  war.  Once  fix  It  S3 
that  every  father  and  mother  going  Into  the  voting  booth  knows 
that  he  is  voting  life  or  death  for  his  own  son  and  the  war  business 
Is  going  to  become  Immensely  difficult  all  of  a  sudden" 

I  might  quote  for  hours  similar  expressions  from  key  Americans 
that  have  come  to  me  in  the  malls  since  I  proposed  my  peace 
plank. 

What  would  be  accomplKshed  by  a  peace  plank  In  our  national 
platforms  such  as  I  propose?     Two  things,  as  I  see  It: 

1  With  that  plank  in  the  national  platforms  any  administration 
that  may  come  into  power  next  Jantiary  will  be  very  slow  to  get 
our  country  into  war. 

2  That  plank  would  hasten  the  restoration  of  world  peace  be- 
cause It  would  serve  notice  on  powers  which  may  think  of  pro- 
longing the  war  until  the  United  States  becomes  Involved,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  may  have  the  last  word  in  framing 
cur  foreign  war  policy 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  proposed  plank,  therefore,  would  be 
that  of  a  great  stabilizing  Influence  toward  establishing  and  guar- 
anteeing the  peace  of  America  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Its 
ultimate  effect.  I  think,  would  be  that  the  Congress  and  the  States 
would  react  favorably  to  the  platforms  and  there  would  be  written 
into  the  permanent  Constitution  of  our  country  a  very  Just  and 
humane  democratic  provision  that  would  save  America  from  en- 
tanglement in  foreign  wars  In  the  years  to  come.  I  ftrmly  believe 
that  if  the  m.ad  world  Is  to  be  saved  America  must  save  it.  and  we 
can  perform  that  monumental  service  to  humanity  by  keeping  out 
of  embroilment  and  spreading  the  leaven  of  peace. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  radio  listeners  who  approve  this  suggestion 
for  a  peace  plank  In  our  national  political  platforms  will  get  busy 
at  once.  I  ask  you  to  disctiss  the  matter  in  your  neighborhood  cir- 
cles and  clubs,  for  In  a  multitude  of  counsel  there  Is  wisdom. 
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Write  to  your  local  news7>apers  and  yotir  Congressmen  and  to  the 
leaders  of  the  political  party  to  which  you  belong  and  tell  tbem 
what  you  think  about  It,  and  finally  send  me  your  views  with  per- 
mls'^lon  to  Insert  ycur  letter  In  the  Conckcssjonai.  Recoco  If  I 
shotild  find  it  possible  to  do  so. 


The  Presidency  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  19, 1940 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  designating  a  person  who  shall  act  as  President  if  a 
President  shall  not  have  been  chosen  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  beginning  of  his  term,  or  ^Khen  neither  a  President- 
elect nor  a  Vice-President-elect  shall  have  qualified. 

Peeling  that  this  legislation  should  be  given  immediate 
attention,  and  for  the  purpose  of  calling  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  and  a  brief  explanation  of  same  bie  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  if  a  President  shall  not  have  been  chosen 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  his  term,  or  neither  a 
President-elect  nor  a  Vicc-Presidcnt-clect  shall  have  qualified,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hcuse  of  Representatives  shall  act  as  President  until 
a  President  or  a  Vice  President  shall  have  qualified:  Proi-tded,  That 
if  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  shall  not  have  elected  a  Speaker, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  shall  then  act  as  President 
until  a  Pre.'ildent  or  a  Vice  President  shall  have  qualified:  Provided 
further.  That  no  vacancy  shall  en.sue  in  the  cfflce  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  nor  In  the  olBce  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  pro  tempore  by  reason  of  this  act. 

Sec  2.  Tlie  jjerson  who  shall  act  as  President  shall  take  the  oath 
of  office  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  before  entering  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  he  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  the  President  and  ncne  other  during  his  In- 
cumbency as  acting  President,  and  he  shall  exercise  the  powers, 
functions,  and  prerogatives  of  the  Chief  Executive  while  so  acting; 
and  when  a  President  or  a  Vice  President  shall  have  qualified  such 
person  shall  thereupon  rellnquLsh  the  office  as  acting  Presid.-nt,  and 
automatically  resume  the  duties  of  the  cfflce  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

EXPLANATTON   OF  BILL 

This  bill  is  intended  to  meet  the  contingency,  remote,  but 
nevertheless  possible  under  certain  circumstances,  namely: 
First,  if  a  President  has  not  been  chosen  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  beginning  of  his  term;  and,  second.  If  a  President-elect 
or  a  Vice-President-elect  shall  not  have  qualified. 

The  first  contingency  may  arise  through  failure  <1)  of  the 
electoral  college  to  elect  a  President,  and  (2)  through  failure 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  choose  a  President  before 
the  beginning  of  his  term.  The  second  contingency  would 
arise  by  reason  of  the  death  or  disqualification  of  both  the 
President-elect  and  the  Vice-President-elect,  or  through  fail- 
ure of  the  Senate  to  elect  a  Vice  President  when  the  right  to 
choose  one  when  that  duty  shall  devolve  upon  them.  Should 
the  election  of  a  President  devolve  upon  the  House  and  the 
election  of  a  Vice  President  devolve  upon  the  Senate,  and  a 
person  for  neither  office  be  chosen  before  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  this  bill  designates  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  acting  President  vmtil  a  President  shall  have 
qualified.  If  the  House  of  Representatives  has  not  chosen  a 
Speaker,  then,  and  then  only,  the  bill  designates  the  President 
of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  to  act  as  President. 

It  is  more  likely  when  the  election  is  thrown  into  Congress 
that  the  Senate  would  elect  a  Vice  President  than  that  the 
House  would  elect  a  President  before  the  beginning  of  his 
term,  in  which  event  the  Vice  President  would  become  acting 
President  until  the  House  should  elect  a  President.  The 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  and  a  majority  of  Senators  would 
elect  a  Vice  President  from  the  two  highest  on  the  list  of  those 
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voted  for  in  the  electoral  college.    But  the  method  of  choosing 
a  President  by  the  House  is  more  Involved. 

It  would  be  a  new  House,  one  elected  at  the  previous  elec- 
tion. It  would  meet  on  January  3.  It  would  have  to  organ- 
ize. It  could  not  organize  until  it  elected  a  Speaker.  This 
may  not  be  possible  for  days  or  weeks,  or  even  months. 
Deadlocks  have  occurred  in  the  past  over  the  election  of  a 
Speaker,  one  lasting  several  months.  And  it  Is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  strength  of  a  third  party  candidate  which 
should  cause  a  stalemate  In  the  electoral  college  would  be 
reflected  in  the  composition  of  the  House  where  the  vote  for 
President  from  amonj  the  three  highest  on  the  list  would  be 
by  States  and  not  by  individual  Members  as  in  the  Senate. 
The  vote  of  each  State  would  be  determined  by  a  majority  of 
Its  delegation,  and  in  case  a  State  delegation  is  equally  di- 
vided that  State  would  lose  its  vote.  The  electoral  vote  is 
required  by  law  to  be  counted  on  January  6.  only  3  days  after 
the  first  meeting  of  a  new  Congress.  Obviously,  If  a  dead- 
Jock  over  the  speakership  should  ensue  and  not  be  broken  by 
January  6,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  could  not  even  meet 
In  Joint  session  on  that  date  to  count  the  electoral  vote,  much 
Jess  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President  or  Vice  President. 
Assuming,  however,  that  a  Speaker  of  the  House  were  to  be 
elected  promptly,  and  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote  disclosed 
a  stalemate,  the  House  would  p>roceed  to  ballot  for  President. 
No  other  business  would  be  in  order  from  day  to  day.  The 
date  for  the  inauguration  of  a  President  is  January  20,  as 
fixed  by  the  Constitution,  allowing  but  12  weekdays  in  which 
to  make  a  choice,  and  If  no  one  is  chosen  by  that  time  the 
/Vice  President.  If  the  Senate  meanwhile  has  elected  one, 
would  become  acting  President,  otherwise,  under  this  bill, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  would  become  acting  President,  and 
the  House  and  Senate  would  continue  to  ballot  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  respectively.  In  the  election  of  a  Vice 
President  by  the  Senate  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
is  necessary  to  elect.  It  might  be  an  easy  matter  to  prevent 
an  election  by  the  absence  of  a  constitutional  quonun.  In 
the  extremely  remote  possibility  of  the  death  of  both  the 
President-elect  and  the  Vice-President-elect  or  of  some  dis- 
qualification of  each,  then  the  Speaker  of  the  House  would 
become  acting  President  imtil  a  President  should  qualify. 

The  bin  designates  the  Speaker  as  acting  President  for  the 
twofold  reason  that  he  is  first  elected  by  the  people  as  a 
Representative  and  second,  he  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  its  Speaker.  In  other  words,  it 
might  be  said  that  he  derives  his  power  direct  from  the  people 
as  the  result  of  a  recent  election.  In  lesser  degree  the  same 
could  be  said  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

This  bill  is  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
twentieth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  la  made  neces- 
sary by  that  amendment,  section  3  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Sbc.  3.  If.  »t  the  tlm«  ttxed  for  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the 
President,  the  President-elect  shall  have  died,  the  Vice  President- 
elect shall  become  President.  IX  a  President  shaU  not  have  been 
chosen  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  his  term,  or  if 
the  President-elect  shall  have  failed  to  qualify,  then  the  Vice 
Presldect-eiect  shall  act  as  President  xmtu  a  President  shall  have 
qualLfled:  and  the  Con«reaa  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  wherein 
neither  a  President-elect  nor  a  Vice  President-elect  ghnU  have 
qualified,  declaring  who  shall  then  act  as  President,  or  the  manner 
m  which  one  who  Is  to  act  shall  be  selected,  and  such  person  shall 
act  tocordlQgly  until  a  President  or  Vice  President  sbaU  have 
qualified. 

Under  this  provision  It  win  be  seen  that  Congress  derives 
authority  to  designate  any  person  whomsoever  It  desires  to  act 
as  President  under  the  circumstances  indicated.  Hence,  by 
designating  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Congress,  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  would  be  designating 
a  compatible  officer  just  as  it  did  recently  when  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  designated  as  Acting  Secretary. 
Also,  an  analogy  is  furnished  in  the  temporary  function  ex- 
ercised by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  when  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate  in  a  trial  of  an  impeached  President. 
His  authority  so  to  act  Is  in  the  Constitution.    Likewise,  the 


authority  of  Congress  to  designate  a  person,  any  person,  to 
act  as  President  is  derived  from  the  same  soiirce,  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Upon  the  election  of  a  President  or  of  a  Vice  President, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  would  automatically  resume  the 
duties  of  that  office  in  which,  as  the  bill  provides,  no  vacancy 
would  have  ensued,  and  he  would  receive  the  emoluments  of 
the  President  only  so  long  as  he  should  act  as  such. 

The  necessity  for  legislation  to  take  care  of  the  contin- 
gencies heretofore  described  was  forcibly  pointed  out  by  the 
Honorable  William  Tyler  Page,  minority  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  an  address  broadcast  from  Washington 
in  October  1924.  The  text  of  this  address  may  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Election 
of  President,  Vice  President,  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
in  1925.  Attention  to  the  necessity  of  this  legislation  nas 
also  been  presented  in  a  series  of  articles  by  George  RoLhweil 
Brown,  a  well-known  and  able  columnist. 
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The  Good-Neighbor  Policy  for  the  Americas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARA  G.  McMILLAN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  HENRY  P    GRADY,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY   OP  STATE 


Mrs.  CLARA  G.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  by  the  Honorable  Henry  P.  Grady.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  before  the  Forty-ninth  Continental  Congress  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution on  the  occasion  of  Pan  American  Evening,  April  18, 
1940,  In  Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  bnsed  on  friendliness 
and  fair  dealing  We  want  to  be  food  neighbors.  We  are  led  to 
this  policy  not  by  blind  altruism  or  unthinking  Idealism.  We  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  world  consists  of  an  Interdependent  com- 
munity of  nations  and  that  In  order  to  protect  and  promote  our 
own  interests  we  must  have  regard  and  consideration  for  the  Inter- 
ests of  other  countries.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  prosperity. 
as  well  as  jjeace.  Is  dependent  on  international  cooperation  and 
that  such  cooperation  can  be  obtained  only  by  according  to  other 
countries  the  kind  of  treatment  which  we  desire  from  them. 

This  realization  was  brought  to  us  clearly  and  forcefully  by  the 
world-wide  depression  of  1930-32  and  has  resulted  In  a  significant 
change  in  our  attitude  toward  foreign  relations.  Before  that  time 
we  had  often  failed  to  consider  the  effect*  of  our  actloris  on  other 
coiintrles.  We  had.  for  Instance,  tradltlonaily  regarded  our  tarifTs 
as  a  purely  domestic  matter.  Certainly  we  did  not  establish  the 
excessively  high  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  of  1930  with  a  view  to  ac- 
cord to  other  countries  the  kind  of  treatment  we  desired  Irom 
them.  Nevertheless,  we  got  what  we  gave.  We  barricaded  our  mar- 
kets against  foreign  products,  and  in  return  foreign  countries  bar- 
ricaded their  markets  against  our  products.  The  export  markets 
of  all  countries  thus  became  drasticaUy  curtailed.  The  decrease  of 
activity  and  employment  in  oiir  own  export  industries  resulted  in  a 
falling  off  of  purchasing  power  at  home  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  deflation  of  the  domesUc  market  for  American  products.  The 
result  waa  that  the  depression  of  1930-32  was  IntensiHed  and 
prolonged. 

la  adjusting  our  foreign  policy  to  the  broadened  prospective  of 
International  relations  which  the  shock  of  the  depression  gave  us 
It  was  recognized  that  the  practice  of  the  Golden  Rule,  as  well  as 
charity,  begins  at  home.  We  resolved  to  be  good  neighbors  first  of 
all  in  the  community  of  the  American  republics.  The  good-ncteh- 
bor  policy  of  this  administration  has  achieved  notable  results  in 
the  development  of  the  concept  of  cooperation  and  good  will  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Through  the  medium  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  similarly  notable  result*  have  also  hccn  achieved  In 
international  commercial  relations  on  a  broad  world  front  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  however,  efforts  In  this  direction  have  ex- 
tended considerably  beyond  the  field  of  commerce  and  Involve  other 
aspects  of  international  relations. 

The  celebration  last  week  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 


there  Is  a  sound  and  tried  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  good- 
neighbor  policy  In  this  sector  of  the  world.  Tlie  extent  to  which 
this  vast  area  of  the  world  has  been  able  to  live  almost  completely 
at  peace  for  generations  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  situation 
In  Europe  where  wars  seem  almost  to  have  been  chronic  Tlie 
lesson  of  the  relations  of  the  cotxntrles  In  the  Americas  Is  one  for 
the  world  to  study  and  to  follow. 

There  are  virtually  no  boundary  defenses  In  the  Americas.  This 
Is  notably  true  between  such  great  Industrial  countries  as  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  the  fear  of  Invasion  or  armed 
conflict  Is  entirely  absent.  In  contrast  to  the  present  situation  In 
Europe,  as  exemplified  by  the  Maglnot  and  Siegfried  lines,  there 
are  thousands  of  miles  of  unfortified  txjundaries  In  the  Americas 
which,  except  for  the  customs  and  immigration  services,  are  not 
even  patrolled. 

Armament  in  the  Americas,  compared  to  that  In  Europ>e  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  hostUltles.  has  also  been  strikingly 
less  For  example,  the  per  capita  national  defense  expenditures 
In  1938  In  North,  South,  and  Central  America  amounted  to 
$4  64.  while  those  for  Europe  were  about  four  times  greater, 
amounting  to  $16.98.  For  the  Americas  the  percentage  of  popu- 
lation accounted  for  In  1938  by  active  land  forces  was  0  21  percent, 
as  compared  with  Etirope's  0  98  jsercent.  whereas  the  percentage 
of  population  accounted  for  in  active  and  reserve  land  and  air 
forces  was  0  75  percent  for  the  Americas  and  8  76  percent  for 
Euiope.  nearly   12  times  greater. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  need  for  large  armaments  and  fortified 
boundaries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been  in  part  removed 
by  the  remarkable  development  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful 
adju.<lmcnt  of  boundary  disputes,  one  of  the  major  sources  cl 
International  strife.  Particularly  Is  this  important  because  the 
change  from  the  status  of  colonies  to  that  of  soverpign  States  left 
virtually  all  the  American  republics  with  undefined  boundaries. 
Most  of  the  boundary  questions  have  been  settled  by  peaceful 
negotiation  or  by  submission  to  arbitration  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century  boundary  difficulties  nearly  re-^ulted  In  armed  conflict 
between  Argentina  and  Chile,  but  the  matter  was  finally  settled 
by  arbitration. 

A  statue  of  Chrl.st.  high  In  the  Andes,  now  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries  in  commemoration  of  this  peaceful  .solu- 
tion The  Tacna-Arica  controversy  between  Chile  and  Peru,  dating 
back  nearly  a  half  century,  was  settled  in  1929  through  the  good 
offices  cf  the  United  States.  The  boundary  dispute  between  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras  was  settled  by  arbitration  in  1933.  The  dispute 
between  Colombia  and  Peru  over  Letlcla  was  settled  peacefully  In 
1934  The  long-standing  dispute  between  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Haiti  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1935  by  direct  negotiation  be- 
tween the  pre.'tdents  cf  the  two  republics.  Although  the  Chaco 
controversy  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  resulted  unfortunately  In 
cpen  hrstllltles  Iretwecn  the  two  coimtries.  it  was  ultimately  settled 
in  1933  by  mediation  There  are  a  number  of  boundary  Questions 
still  pending  in  the  Americas,  end  it  may  be  expected  that  these 
also  will  be  .settled  In  accordanc*,-  with  the  well-established  principle 
cf  ponceful  solution. 

In  view  of  the  long  tradition  of  friendly  relations  exi.<:tlng  between 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  establishment  of 
machinery  in  this  area  for  the  orderly  settlement  cf  international 
questions.  It  has  been  p>ossible  for  the  American  republics  to  make 
marked  headway  in  the  development  of  inter-American  cooperation 
and  understanding  not  only  in  respect  of  economic  matters  Includ- 
ing trade,  but  also  in  respect  of  cultural  and  political  relations. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  the  success  of  the  good-neighbor 
policy  that  it  find  expression  in  our  economic  relations  with  the 
ether  American  countries.  Economic  questions  are  of  growing  con- 
cern In  our  foreign  relations.  Rapid  Improvements  In  transportation 
and  communication  have  in  a  sen.se  reduced  the  size  of  the  world 
and  have  knitted  together  more  closely  the  economic  Interests  cf  all 
countries  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  growing  interest  on  the  part 
of  government.^  In  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  their  peoples. 
Certainly  no  country  can  for  long  maintain  a  liberal  and  neighborly 
attitude" in  Its  political  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  without 
maintaining  a  helpful  and  cooperative  attitude  In  Its  International 
economic  relations,  especially  those  Involving  trade. 

It  Is  as  important  to  get  trade  barriers  bctweeii  the  Americas 
reduced  as  it  is  to  keep  the  territorial  boundaries  clear  of  menacing 
and  provocative  military  fortifications.  Excessive  barriers  to  trade 
may  be  dofeaslve  In  their  Inception,  but  inevitably  they  tend  to 
become  provocative,  as  do  excessive  armaments.  The  idea  persists 
that  we  can  :-ell  and  not  buy.  We  envisage  increased  markets  for 
cur  products  In  the  American  countries;  in  fact,  tliere  are  those 
who  confidently  expect  full  compensation  there  for  trade  losses  In 
Europe;  but  when  the  administration  seeks  to  increase  our  trade 
with  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  in  the  only  practical  way 
that  it  can  be  done,  through  reciprocity,  and  announces  that  It 
proposes  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  for  this  purpose,  a  clamor 
cf  protest  arises  from  this  special-Interest  lobby  or  that,  all  pro- 
testing vehemently  that  this  or  that  article  must  not  be  touched 
by  any  concessions  to  facilitate  Imports,  even  when  only  remotely 
and  Indirectly  competitive  products  arc  concerned  and  irrespective 
of  the  care  with  which  concessions  are  formulated  for  safeguarding 
cur  own  producers.  It  is  futile  to  talk  about  cooperation  and  the 
common  Interests  of  nations  tinless  we  are  willing  to  buy  as  well 
as  sell  In  foreign  markets.  Nelghlxjrllness  demands  that  reasonable 
opportunities  be  provided  for  the  international  exchange  of  goods 


and  that  all  traders  be  treated  equally  well.  It  means  reciprocity 
In  providing  opportunities  for  trade  and  nondiscrimination  in  the 
treatment  of  the  traders.  These  are  the  principles  on  which  the 
trade-agreements  program  Is  based. 

This  program  has  made  marked  progress  In  gaining  support  In 
Inter-Amerlcan  commercial  relations  for  the  principles  of  reciproc- 
ity and  equality  of  opportunity.  Trade  agreements  have  been  en- 
tered Into  by  this  Government  with  11  American  republics.  Such 
contracts  are  essential  to  any  sound  method  of  promoting  Inter- 
Amerlcan  trade. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Europe  of  the  possibility  of  Increasing  our  export  markets 
in  the  Americas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  since  last 
September  a  substantial  increase  in  otir  exjxjrts  to  the  American 
republics  Trade  gains  resulting  from  economic  dislocations  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war  may  not,  however,  be  of  an  enduring  character. 
The  possibility  of  preserving  some  of  these  gains  after  the  war 
and  of  further  expanding  our  commerce  with  the  American  repub- 
lics In  the  post-war  period  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  the 
direction  In  which  our  present  commercial  policy  and  activities 
are  being  guided.  If  our  present  efforts  to  bring  about  closer  trade 
relations  with  the  American  republics  are  to  produce  lasting  bene- 
fits, they  must  be  directed  toward  placing  such  relations  on  a  solid 
and  permanent  basis,  such  as  is  provided  by  the  trade-agreements 
program. 

The  good-neighbor  policy  of  this  Government  has  found  expres- 
sion in  Inter-Amerlcan  economic  relations  not  only  In  the  ex- 
change of  reciprocal  opportunities  for  Increased  trade  but  also 
In  various  types  of  economic  and  technical  assistance.  Substan- 
tial financial  assistance  has,  within  the  past  few  years,  been  ex- 
tended by  this  Government  through  its  Export-Import  Bank  to  a 
number  of  American  republics  with  a  view  to  enabling  them  to 
strengthen  their  foreign-exchange  positions  and  to  undertake  vari- 
ous programs  of  economic  development.  Our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  sent  experts  to  a  number  of  these  countries  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  their  developing  new  agricultural  industries 
and  of  Improving  their  agricultural  economy.  An  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  3.  1939.  provides  for  the  loan  of  experts  aiid  special- 
ists of  this  Government  to  other  American  republics.  Technical 
assistance  has  been  extended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  In 
such  fields  as  highway  engineering,  taxation,  patrol-boat  operation, 
customs  tariffs,  statistics,  and  monetary  matters. 

Economic  cooperation  among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Is  of  a  continuing  and  growing  nature.  In  accordance  with 
the  resolution  on  economic  cooperation  adopted  at  the  meeting  of 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  American  republics  held  in  Panama 
last  September,  there  was  established  at  Washington  on  November 
15.  1939,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  has  for  consideration  questions  involving 
the  establishment  of  closer  cooperation  between  the  American  re- 
publics in  order  '.hat  they  may  protect  their  economic  and  financial 
structure,  maintain  their  fiscal  equilibrium,  safeguard  the  stability 
of  their  currency,  promote  and  expand  their  Industries,  Intensify 
their  production,  and  develop  their  commerce.  With  reference  to 
financial  problems.  It  has  recently  worked  out  and  submitted  to  the 
21  American  governments  for  approval  a  project  for  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  bank.  The  setting  up  of  such  a  bank  between  American 
nations  for  facilitating  Inter-Amerlcan  trade  and  the  rendering  of 
financial  assistance  to  each  other  will  represent  outstanding  prog- 
ress toward  greater  solidarity  In  International  relationships. 

Tlie  full  realization  of  the  objectives  of  our  good-neighbor  policy 
requires  not  only  cooperation  between  the  American  republics  in 
respect  of  their  economic  problems  but  also  mutual  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  cultural  values  and  aspirations  cf  one  another. 
A  greater  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  two  continents  of  this 
hemisphere  of  how  tha  peoples  of  the  other  continent  live,  of  what 
they  think,  and  v.hat  they  like  Is  fundamental  to  a  closer  drawing 
together  of  the  Americas.  A  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  a  people 
leads  to  an  understanding  of  their  social,  economic,  and  political  life, 
and  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  of  Irtellectual  and  spiritual  values 
between  the  peoples  of  different  countries  leads  to  a  mutual  de- 
velopment and  enrichment  of  their  cultural  heritage  and  a  nattiral 
growth  of  international  tolerance. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  dissemination 
of  such  knowledge  and  such  interchange  of  Ideas  and  values,  there 
was  established  In  the  Department  of  State  In  July  1938  the 
Division  of  Cultural  Relations.     This  Division  has — to  quote  from 

the  departmental  order  establishing  it — "general  charge  of  official 
international  activities  of  this  Department  with  respect  to  ciil- 
tural  relations,  em^braclng  the  exchange  of  professors,  teachers, 
and  students;  cooperation  in  the  field  of  music,  art.  literature, 
and  other  Intellectual  and  cultural  attainments;  the  formulation 
and  distribution  of  libraries  of  representative  works  of  the  United 
States  and  suitable  translations  thereof;  the  preparations  for  and 
management  of  the  participation  by  this  Government  in  Interna- 
tional expositions  in  this  field;  supervision  of  participation  by  this 
Government  in  International  radio  broadcasts;  encouragement  of 
a  cJo.ser  relationship  between  ixnofBcial  organizations  of  this  and 
of  foreign  governments  engaged  in  cultural  and  intellectual  activi- 
ties; and.  generally,  the  dissemination  abroad  of  the  representa- 
tive Intellectual  and  cultural  works  of  the  United  States  and  the 
improvement  and  broadening  of  the  scope  of  our  ctiltural  relations 
with  other  coujitrtes." 
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In  •  deroocrscy  «uch  m  ours.  International  cultural  relations 
coniJtltut*  basically  a  people's  movement,  aind  the  initiative  for 
cultural  exchange  properly  resides  with  private  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions. The  major  function  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Rela- 
tion* u  to  make  the  good  ofllces  of  the  Government  available  to 
private  enterprise.  It  does  not  In  any  way  supplant  the  BignlUcant 
activities  toward  International  understanding  now  carried  on  by 
colleges,  universities,  foundations.  Institutes,  and  other  private 
agenclea,  but  Instead  renders  thoae  activities  more  effective  by  the 
provision  of  an  official  agency  serving  as  a  clearing  house  for 
exchange  of  informaUon  and  as  a  center  of  coordination  and 
cooperation. 

The  development  of  greater  trade  opportunities,  the  rendering  of 
a.<^.slstance  In  various  economic  and  technical  fields,  and  the  proipo- 
tlon  of  a  mutual  appreciation  of  cultural  values  In  the  relations 
between  the  American  republics  preclude  In  a  large  mea>ure  the 
rise  of  International  frictions  and  provide  a  firm  basis  of  peace 
and  vinderstandlng  in  Inter-Amerlcan  relations.  I  know  of  no 
large  sector  of  the  world  where  the  peaceful  processes  of  diplomacy 
can  be  and  have  been  relied  upon  more  confidently  In  the  conduct 
of  International  affairs  than  In  the  Americas.  It  has  become  the 
normal  procedure  for  the  21  American  republics  to  consult  through 
diplomatic  channels  on  matters  of  common  Interest. 

At  the  Montevideo  conference  In  1933.  Secretary  Hull  announced 
general  agreement  of  the  United  States  to  the  contractual  obliga- 
tion ur-.dertaken  by  all  the  other  American  nations  which  declared 
"Inadmissible  the  Intervention  of  any  one  of  them,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  and  for  whatever  reason.  In  the  Inte-nal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other."  In  1936  the  American  republics  held  another 
conference  at  Buenos  Aires  to  devise  mea'n.ires  for  their  protection 
In  the  event  of  war  between  American  states  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world  It  was  agreed  there  "that  every  act  susceptible  of  dls- 
turblnif  the  peace  of  America  affects  each  and  every  American 
republic"  and  It  was  provided  that  "In  the  event  that  the  peace  cf 
the  American  republics  is  menaced,  and  in  order  to  coordinate 
efforts  to  prevent  war."  the  American  republics  "shall  consult  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  flndlnp  and  adopting  methods  of  peaceful 
cooperation  "  Having  established  the  principles  of  and  ttie  ma- 
chinery for  peaceful  cooperation  in  this  heml?phcre,  the  American 
states  took  steps  at  the  Limn  conference  In  1938  to  strengthen  the 
machinery  for  ronsultatlon  In  respect  of  problems  of  hemispheric 
defense  Provision  was  made  at  this  conference  for  consultation 
whenever  It  appeared  that  the  American  peace  might  b?  disturbed. 
Accordingly,  consultation  was  held  at  Panama  for  this  purp>ose 
following  the  outbreak  last  Septemljer  of  war  In  Europe 

The  good-neighbor  polic>'.  Implemented  by  economic  cooperation 
and  cultural  understanding,  represent-^  an  outstanding  contribution 
whlrh  the  United  States  has  made  to  the  building  up  of  a  basl'  of 
peace  fcr  the  conduct  of  IntemRtlonal  relation^.  This  contribution 
ha.«  arisen  from  the  fact  that  American  foreign  policy  appreciates 
and  comprehends  the  growing  Importance  of  economic  forces  under- 
lying International  tensions  and  the  benefits  of  closer  cultural  rela- 
tions m  the  conduct  of  International  affairs.  The  good-neighbor 
policy  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  an 
understanding  and  cooperative  approach  to  International  problems. 
It  Is  a  beacon  light  shining  through  the  gloom  of  war.  Indicating 
the  way  toward  the  reconstruction  of  a  sound  and  lasting  world 
peace. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  C.  MASSINGALE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  19.  1940 

Mr.  MAdSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  gratifled  at  tne 
opportunity  afforded  to  voice  my  sentiments  in  support  of  the 
pending  legislation  to  extend  the  present  crop-insurance 
program  to  the  cotton  crop. 

The  membership  of  this  body  is  familiar  with  my  Interest 
in  all  efforts  that  have  been  made  during  my  service  as  a 
Member  to  further  the  best  interests  of  American  agricul- 
ture. That  fact  is  equally  well  known  to  the  people  of  my 
district,  whom  it  is  my  happy  privilege  to  represent.  I  know, 
as  does  every  thoughtful  student  of  the  problem  involved, 
that  to  reestablish  our  agrlcultiu^  upon  a  soiuid  and  perma- 
nent basis  we  must  raise  the  farming  industry  to  a  position 
of  equality  with  every  other  major  Industry  of  the  Nation. 
To  do  that  we  must  materially  increase  farm  income.  Then, 
too.  we  must  strive  to  make  farming  more  secure.  Crop 
insurance  will  help  to  do  that.  It  is  because  I  believe  that 
crop  instu-ance  will  add  greater  security  and  will  likewise 
provide  increased  income  for  the  farmers  of  our  country  that 


I  now  favor,  as  I  have  from  the  beginning.  legislation  in  its 
support. 

Title  V  of  the  agricultural  conservation  bill  of  1938  carried 
a  provision  for  the  establishment  of  an  all-risk  crop-insurance 
program  for  wheat  to  be  made  available  for  wheat  producers 
for  the  1939  wheat  crop.  This  was  a  decided  departure  from 
any  of  the  past  farm  programs  and  was  a  venture  into  an 
insurance  field  in  which  commercial  concerns  had  met  with 
failure.  These  failures  were  probably  due  to  one  or  two 
basic  factors  which  were  felt  to  have  been  corrected  in  the 
program  worked  out  by  the  Crop  Insiirance  Corporation  on 
the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  com- 
mittee. The  Initial  program  was  limited  to  the  wheat  crop 
for  several  reasons,  which  have  been  discussed  at  length  by 
this  body  and  need  not  be  reviewed. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  program  of  all-risk  crop  in^^ur- 
ance  be  extended  to  include  the  cotton  crop.  However,  since 
such  insurance  on  growing  crops  is  a  new  venture,  any  pre- 
diction as  to  the  outcome  of  a  cotton-crop-in.sur?.nce  program 
must  be  predicated  on  the  success  of  the  wheat-crop-insurance 
program. 

Because  of  my  close  personal  observation  of  the  wheat- 
crop-insurance  program  in  my  district,  I  have  one  or  two 
points  which  I  want  to  discuss  very  briefly. 

First,  does  the  program  meet  with  tiie  approval  of  the 
farmers  affected?  This  can  best  be  answered  by  the  record 
of  participation  in  the  present  wheat -crop-insurance  pro- 
gram. During  the  first  year  of  operation  166  000  Insurance 
contracts  were  in  effect.  This  year  over  378.000  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  between  the  participating  farmers 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  In  my  own 
district  there  were  3.170  contracts  in  1939  and  this  number 
has  been  increased  to  6.474  in  1940.  Any  program  which  is 
presented  to  the  farmer  on  a  voluntary  basis  which  doubles 
in  participation  in  the  second  year  of  operation  most  cer- 
tainly must  be  satisfactory  to  the  farmers  affected. 

Second,  does  the  program  accompliih  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed?  The  crop-Insurance  program  has  for  its  chief 
purpose  the  stabilization  of  farm  income,  to  provide  for  the 
participating  farmer  either  50  or  75  percent  of  his  normal 
wheat  cro.j  fcr  sale  each  year,  and  to  absorb  the  siiock  of 
1  or  more  years  of  partial  cr  total  crop  failure.  Out  of  the 
3.170  contracts  in  effect  in  my  district  in  1939,  losses  were 
experienced  on  nearly  half  of  them,  in  that  1,403  indemnities 
were  paid  in  wheat  or  its  cash  equivalent.  Thus.  242.017 
bushels  of  wheat  were  added  to  the  income  of  these  1.403 
farms.  This  is  an  average  of  172  bushels  per  farm.  On  the 
basis  of  total  farm  income,  this  represents  a  fairly  large 
proportion.  While  to  us  an  income  of  172  bushels  of  wheat 
may  appear  rather  small,  it  still  represents  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  in  many  of  the  farming  operations 
on  the  farms  in  my  district.  Many  Instances  have  been  re- 
ported where  the  indemnity  from  a  crop-Insurance  F>olicy 
has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  loss  of  farms  due  to  fore- 
closure, liquidation  of  current  indebtedness,  and  payment  of 
sundry  farm  bills  which  affects  not  only  the  farmer  in  ques- 
tion but  all  of  the  lines  of  industry  and  business  in  the 
average  small-town  farming  community. 

Now,  again,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the  proposal 
for  crop  insurance  on  cotton,  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  there  is  probably  as  great  need  for  crop  insurance  on 
cotton  as  there  is  on  wheat.  This  observation  is  fu".y  sub- 
stantiated by  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  regard  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  cotton  farmers 
because  of  uncontrollable  hazards. 

Many  of  the  2,000.000  or  more  American  farmers  who 
depend  on  cotton  as  the  major  source  of  their  income  have 
at  one  time  or  another  faced  financial  difficulties  because  of 
crop  failures  from  causes  beyond  their  control.  The  need 
for  an  agricultural  program  which  will  provide  the  indi- 
vidual cotton  grower  protection  against  these  unavoidable 
production  hazards  has  long  been  recognized.  In  fact,  this 
need  is  emphasized  by  an  old  saying  in  the  South  that 
"Cotton  can  promise  more  and  do  less,  and  can  promise  less 
and  do  more,  than  any  other  plant." 
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It  Is  true  that  widespread  failures  of  the  cotton  crop  are 
Infrequent.  It  is  also  true  that  severe  cotton-crop  losses 
have  never  occurred  over  the  entire  Cotton  Belt  during  any 
1  year.  But  crop  failures  come  every  year  in  one  part  or 
another  of  the  belt.  For  instance,  widespread  droughts 
brought  disaster  in  1918,  1925,  1930,  1934,  and  1936.  Exces- 
sive rains  for  5  or  6  weeks  reduced  the  crop  over  50  percent 
In  parts  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  adjoining  States  only 
last  year,  1939. 

In  Oklahoma  the  most  important  cause  of  crop  failures 
is  drought.  Severe  crop  losses  occurred  during  1934  and 
1936.  as  shown  in  table  1.  In  this  table  is  shown  the  annual 
yields  of  a  representative  sample  of  farms  in  four  typical 
counties  of  my  district  during  the  years  1933-38,  inclusive, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  farms  in  the  sample  on 
which  crop  losses  would  have  be?n  sustained  each  year  had 
the  cotton  crop  been  insured  under  a  plan  similar  to  the 
wheat -crop-insurance  plan.  The  total  number  of 'farms  in 
each  county  on  which  losses  would  have  been  sustained  was 
estimated  by  applying  to  all  farms  *n  the  county  the  per- 
centage of  the  sample  farms  on  which  losses  occurred.  While 
the  years  1933-38  do  not  represent  a  period  of  sufficient 
length  on  which  a  crop-insurance  program  should  l)e  based. 
a  study  of  individual  farm  yields  during  this  p)eriod  gives 
some  idea  of  how  yields  fluctuate  from  farm  to  farm  and 
county  to  county. 

It  will  be  noted  from  table  1  that  crop  losses  occurred 
each  year  in  all  cf  the  four  counties  studied — Beckham, 
Harmon.  Jackson,  and  Washita — except  in  1933.  Excep- 
tionally good  crops  were  produced  in  1933;  but  in  1934,  and 
again  in  1936,  the  yields  on  88  percent  of  the  farms  in  these 
four  counties  were  below  75  percent  of  the  1933-38  average. 
This  means  that  9.900  of  the  11,300  farms  in  four  of  the 
most  important  cotton-growing  counties  in  Oklahoma  had 
less  than  three-fourths  of  an  average  yield. 

Table  1 — Arinual  cotton  yields  of  a  representative  sample  of  farms, 
by  counties,  shcnring  the  estimated  number  and  percentage  of 
ah  farms  in  each  county  that  VKmld  have  had  losses  under  the 
75-percent  insurance  plan  during  each  of  the  years  1933-38, 
inclusive 


State  and  county 


Year 


Cklalioma: 
Bix-kUiun. 


Annual  yicM,  all 
sample  (arnu 


Pounds 


Percent  of 

llw  f>-y<i»r 

aver  ace 


Farms  having  losses 


Estimated 

numlxT 
of  (arms 
in  ivuniy 


Percent  of 

rarnus  in 
sample 


Harmon. 


Jackson. 


WasbitA.. 


1<«3 

238 

i(n4 

61 

ia« 

138 

ltf.t6 

61 

imj 

129 

larw 

136 

i«a 

232 

IKM 

&5 

1935 

144 

IVMd 

44 

1937 

2U0 

1W3.9 

101 

1933 

230 

h)34 

28 

li»3.5 

144 

i"j;;5 

23 

19J7 

160 

1^38 

112 

i'.n3 

205 

1^14 

44 

m.i.s 

107 

l«:i« 

47 

19:57 

121 

VJiS 

125 

1R.S  8 
4S  4 

iiiy  .s 

4H.  4 

102.  4 

inn.  0 

179  S 

42.6 
111.6 

34.1 
l.S.'i  0 

Tn.  3 
19S 

24 
124 

19 
13: 


9f..  8 


lyy  s 

4(1  7 

W  1 

43  5 

U2  0 

115.7 


35 

2.2.W 

211 

2.293 

VM) 

917 

0 

1.440 

39 

1,592 

39 

777 

0 

2.6J5 

373 

2,748 

1.16 

815 

52 

3.  .'.U 

1.2<»f) 

3.212 

5.51 

603 


1.2 

78  0 

7.3 
79.3 
34  1 
31.7 

0 
89  4 

2  4 
96.8 

2.4 
4.8.  2 

0 
»5  1 
13 
VH. 

4 
29. 

1. 
RS. 
30 

81.0 
13  9 
16  2 


The  number  and  percentage  of  all  farms  in  the  four 
selected  counties  on  wliich  yields  were  below  three-fourths  of 
the  1933-38  a^'crage  during  1  or  more  of  the  years  1933-38  is 
shown  in  table  2.  The  advantages  of  having  protection 
aga'nst  crop  losses  through  crop  insurance  are  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  100  percent  of  the  farms  studied  in  these 
counties  had  y.elds  below  three-fourths  cf  their  average  in 
at  least  1  year  of  the  6 ;  55  percent  suffered  such  losses  during 
2  years  cf  the  6:  38  percent  lost  in  3  or  more  years.  The 
fact  that  so  many  farms  had  less  than  75  percent  of  their 


average  yield  in  3  or  more  years  is  probably  due  to  extremely 
high  yields  in  1  or  2  years  and  low  yields  in  the  other  years. 
Individual  farms  are  not  identified  in  this  table,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  a  given  farm  having  losses  in  3  years  may  or 
may  not  be  included  in  those  having  losses  in  2  years  cr 
1  year. 

Tabli  2. — Percentage  of  farms  in  a  sample  group  in  selected 
counties  having  yields  during  1  or  more  of  the  €  years,  1933-38, 
u-hich  were  below  75  percent  of  their  6-year  average,  and  the 
estimated  total  number  of  farms  in  the  counties  having  such 
losses  in  yields 


Farms  having  yield,s  below  75  percent  of  tlieir  avera^ 

SUte  and 

1  year  or  more 

2  years  or  more 

3  years  or  more 

county 

Percent  of 
far  TILS  in 
sample 

E.«limate<l 

number  of 

fiiniis  in 

county 

Percent  of 
f.vms  in 
sample 

Estimat**! 

nuiutier  of 
(arni.<  in 
county 

Percent  of 
farms  in 
sample 

E.ttlmated 

number  of 

farms  in 

county 

Oklahiima- 
Ht-ikham 
Harmon 
J«(ks<in 
Wastaiu.. 

U)0  0 
100.  0 
HW.O 
100.0 

2.R92 
l.f.11 
2.7S1 
3,9ii6 

92,7 
92  9 
P7  6 
88.6 

2.681 
1.497 
Z714 
3,514 

32.9 
44  7 

39.0 
36.7 

951 

730 

1.0K5 

1.450 

A  verage 

100  0 

92.5 

37.4 

The  fact  that  losses  occurred  during  each  year,  and  the  fact 
that  crop  failures  were  common  in  1934  and  1936,  does  not 
mean  that  premium  rates  for  Insurance  would  be  prohibitive. 
However,  rates  will  no  doubt  be  higher  in  this  area  than  in 
some  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  Ijecause  they  will  be  based  on 
previous  losses.  Indications  are  that  the  premiiun  rate  per 
acre  for  insurance  of  75  percent  of  the  average  yield  in  the 
area  represented  by  these  counties  will  be  around  25  pounds  of 
lint  or  the  cash  equivalent  thereof.  This  premium,  which 
would  be  about  20  percent  of  the  average  lint  yield,  would  in- 
clude not  only  protection  against  losses  in  yields  of  lint  but 
also  losses  in  cottonseed  yields,  which  always  occur  simul- 
taneously with  lint  cotton  losses. 

The  proportion  of  farms  in  the  sample  and  the  estimated 
•.lumber  of  farms  in  each  county  on  which  crop  losses  occurred 
each  year  from  1933  to  1938  is  shown  in  table  3.  In  1934  and 
1936,  when  over  87  percent  of  the  farms  had  less  than  three - 
fourths  of  an  average  yield,  many  farms  had  complete  fail- 
ures. Losses  that  occurred  in  the  other  years  were  less  severe, 
so  that  premiums  would  no  doubt  have  exceeded  losses  in  4  of 
the  6  years. 

Table   3. — Percentage   of   farms   in    the   sample   group   in   selected 

(bounties  having  yields  below  75  percent  of  their  average,  by  years, 
and  the  estimated  number  of  farms  in  each  county  having  such 
losses  ' 


Farms  having  yields  below  75  percent  of  their  average 

1933 

1934 

1935 

State  and  county 

Per- 
cent of 

fiirm.s 

in 
."yuuple 

Esti- 
mated 
farms  in 
county 

Per- 
cent of 
farms 

in 
.samjile 

Esti- 
mated 
fiirnis  in 
county 

Per- 
cent of 
farnjs 

in 
sample 

Esti- 
mated 
farms  in 
county 

Oklahoma' 

n<»ckhani 

Percent 
1,2 
0 
0 
1.3 

Number 

35 

0 

0 

52 

Percent 
78. 0 
89.4 
95.1 
hS.6 

Number 
2.  2.V. 
1.44'J 
2.045 
3.514 

PercerU 

7.3 

2.4 

13.4 

30.4 

Number 
211 

Hvmon    . 

39 

Jft<kson 

\Vii6hita 

373 
1  206 

Average 

.8 

87.6 

16.3 

nm 

1937 

1938 

OkWhoma: 

Heck  ham 

Percent 
79.3 
98.8 
08.8 
Sl.O 

Number 
2.293 
l.»>2 
2,748 
3,212 

Percent 

34.1 

2.4 

4  9 

13.9 

Number 

39 
136 
.S51 

Percent 
31.7 
4>*  2 
29.3 
15.2 

Number 
917 

Harmon 

777 

J.ick.s<jn 

Washita 

815 
603 

Average 

87.5 

15.2 

27.7 

'  A  farm  would  have  a  "Ux^"  when  the  yi>ld  in  any  year  (ell  below  73  percent  of 
the  6-ycar  (193;^;i5;  average  yield  ioi  thu  laruL 
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The  data  Included  In  these  tables  were  developed  from  actu- 
arial studies  conducted  by  the  Biu'eau  of  Aprricultural  Eco- 
nomics for  over  900  counties  and  more  than  70.000  farm  yield 
histories.  However,  the  estimates  made  could  not  be  expected 
to  prove  accurate  in  any  given  year,  because  they  are  based  on 
average  conditions  during  the  6  years  1933-38.  These  esti- 
mates assume  for  the  county  as  a  whole  the  same  relationship 
between  average  yields  and  average  losses  per  "insured"  acre 
as  for  the  sample  farms,  and  they  assume  that  insurance 
would  be  written  on  farms  similar  to  the  sample  farms.  How- 
ever, the  yield  figures  do  show  how  cotton  yields  vary  from 
farm  to  farm  and  from  year  to  year. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  my  district  has  a  distinct  advantage 
in  that  we  produce  both  cotton  and  wheat.  The  farmers  in 
my  district  have  had  an  opportunity  the  past  year  to  study 
the  wheat-insurance  program  at  first  hand,  and  their  par- 
ticipation in  it  certainly  indicates  that  they  are  well  satisfied. 
They  have  determined  that  the  program  meets  a  very  definite 
need  on  the  average  farm  and  that  the  yields  and  premium 
rates  set  up  for  the  individual  farms  are  fair  and  adequately 
represent  the  relationship  between  farms  so  far  as  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  risk  of  loss  are  concerned. 

In  the  present  insurance  program  we  have  one  which  has 

met  a  crucial  test  and  has  proven  its  feasibility  and  practi- 
cability. It  is  filling  a  need  in  American  agriculture  which 
cannot  be  handled  by  commercial  concerns.  To  repeat  what 
I  have  already  stated,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  should  be  extended 
to  Include  the  cotton  crop  for  the  year  1941,  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  extending  It  to  other  agricultural  commodities  as 
rapidly  as  the  necessary  actuarial  data  can  be  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Crop  Insizrance  Corporation  and  as  rapidly  as  funds 
are  made  available  with  which  to  carry  out  the  program  as  it 
may  relate  to  other  commodities.  That  is  not  only  my  view 
but  I  am  confident  that  it  is  representative  of  the  attitude  of 
the  people  of  my  district. 
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OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON  JAMES  A.  F.\RLEY.  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES.  AND  REMARKS  BY  DR.  SAMUEL.  A. 
ELIOT  AND  JEROME  D.  GREENE 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rf-marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Parley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Harvard  Stamp  Club  and  the 
postal  supervisors.  Thursday,  March  28.  1940.  at  the  Hotel 
Commander.  Cambridge.  Mass..  held  in  connection  with  the 
first-day  sale  of  the  Charles  W.  Eliot  commemorative  stamp: 

Outside  of  that  part  of  the  United  States  which  Is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the  other  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  there  used  to  circulate  a  saying  that  you  could  always 
tell  a  K.arv-ard  man.  but  yen  cculdnt  tell  him  much. 

That,  of  course,  was  before  Charles  William  Eliot  was  lnaug\irated 
as  president  of  Harvard  In  1869.  For  In  the  ne.xt  40  years  of  his 
tenure  of  that  office  the  college  became  the  university  and  plain 
students  blossomed  Into  earnest  scholars.  And  from  the  fireplaces 
of  Nahant  to  the  verandas  of  Singapore  the  tenor  notes  of  Fair 
Harvard  and  the  resounding  cheers  to  "Pre.xy'  Eliot  were  heard 
around  a  magically  changing  world. 

The  addition  today  of  the  Charles  Eliot  stamp,  as  weJl  as  the 
Similar  honor  being  paid  at  Wllliamstown  to  Mark  Hopkins,  for  many 
years  president  of  Williams  College,  enriches  notably  the  list  of 
fan^ous  Americans  so  commemorated. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  realize  that  one  man — even  though  he  lived 
past  90 — was  witness  to  so  prolonged  a  cavalcade  of  humeri  events. 


Only  8U  Presidents  of  the  United  States  had  completed  their  terms 
of  oace  when  Charles  William  Eliot  was  bom.  on  March  20,  1834. 
This  w£is  3  years  before  Queen  Victoria  began  her  reign  The  Cali- 
fornia gold  ru.^h  was  a  stampede  before  young  Hict  entered  college. 
His  youth  knew  no  telegraph,  or  electricity,  or  competent  surgery; 
none  of  the  most  accepted  comforts  of  our  dally  existence. 

And  yet  this  same  man  lived  to  see  and  enjoy  the  wonders  of 
flying  machines  and  electric  trains,  of  telephone  and  wireless 
telegraph.  At  his  ninetieth  birthday  celebration.  In  1924.  he  ap- 
peared to  receive  the  homage  of  the  thirtieth  President  of  the 
United  States,  of  countless  public  servants,  and  of  the  majority  of 
American  citizens,  upon  whom  he  had  wielded  greater  power  and 
influence  than  any  other  unofllcial  citizen  Before  the  time  of 
newspaper  and  radio  commentators,  he  was  America's  public  com- 
mentator, telling,  explaining,  interpreting  the  Ifsues  and  events  of 
the  day.  The  Nation  listened  to  his  every  utterance.  As  ancient 
Greece  had  its  oracle  at  Delphi,  so  America  had  for  half  a  century 
its  oracle  at  Cambridge.  Another  citizen  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts had  made  himself  indispensable  to  the  Nation. 

I  like  to  think  back  some  50  years  before  that  day  of  honor  and 
celebration.  In  the  autumn  days  cf  October,  In  the  modest  First 
Parish  Church  In  Cambridge.  Charles  William  EHlot  stood  before 
another  distinguished  audience.  His  tall  figure,  imposingly  erect, 
hla  young  voice  vibrant  and  clear,  his  eyes  steady,  "A  university 
must  be  free, "  he  told  Emerson  and  Longfellow  and  James  Russell 
Lowell.  In  the  commonwealth  cf  the  university  "we  need  grass 
and  meadows  as  well  as  barracks.  To  observe  keenly,  to  reason 
swiftly,  and  to  Imagine  vividly  is  to  be  an  educated  man, "  he  con- 
tinued while  the  eminent  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  listened.  And 
with  the  whole  academic  world  cocking  its  ears  to  these  brazen 
heresies,  he  added:  "The  intelligence  of  public  opinion  is  the  one 
Indispensable  cf  social  progress."  Such  was  the  stuff  out  of  which 
were  fashioned  the  Harvard  years  of  its  new  president,  Charles 
Eliot. 

As  Dr  Holmes  described  the  process.  Eliot  went  on  to  turn  the 
college  over  like  a  flapjack.  A  new  era  had  come  to  end  the  feudal 
system  of  college  education.  Students  and  facility  members  alike 
were  to  be  free  Students  to  master  self -discovery  and  self-reliance 
and  the  background  of  an  integrated  general  education,  and  prti- 
fessors  to  search  for  and  pass  on  the  truth:  that  alone  cotUd  make 
men  free. 

Higher  education  at  Harvard  was  no  longer  to  be  hog-tled  and 
narrow.  Instead,  the  sacredness  of  every  path,  of  every  man"s  enjoy- 
ing his  own  work  and  seeking  his  ovi-n  goal  was  to  be  paramount. 
The  now  general  acceptance  of  the  elective  system  and  the  quality 
of  college  graduates  it  has  produced  Is  a  tribute  to  Ellofs  under- 
standing and  perspective  Today,  when  truth  Is  silenced  In  so  many 
lands  and  when  the  individual  will  Is  more  and  more  restricted,  the 
hope  of  democracy  ItseU.  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  that  challenge. 
A  university  must  be  free.  May  this  stamp  ever  call  to  mind  those 
Ave  words 

Eliot's  path  was  never  an  easy  one  The  establ'shed.  the  deeply 
Ingrained  "ways  of  doing."  resisted  bitterly  Eliot  had  to  fight. 
Often  he  had  to  fight  Eilone.  Here  his  great  cliaracterlstics  cf  tenac- 
ity and  patience  often  won  out  against  great  odds.  "Can  you  fight?" 
he  once  asked  a  young  instructor  who  came  to  him  with  a  serious 
problem.  "Why.  yes:  I  can."  "Can  you  fight  when  you  are  in  the 
minority?"  said  Eliot.  "1  have  had  to  occasionally."  came  the 
answer.  "Can  you  fight  when  everybody  is  against  you — when  not 
one  man  Is  ready  to  lend  you  support' "  "I  am  ready  to  try  If  neces- 
sary." "Then,"  counseled  Elot,  "you  need  have  no  fear  But  if  you 
have  convictions,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  do  no  less." 

For  Eliot.  It  was  often  necessary  to  do  no  less.  His  broad  under- 
standing of  educational  problems  was  not  always  recognised.  Each 
of  his  many  reforms  had  to  weather  the  storms  of  opposition  Older 
heads  resented  his  youth.  They  rebelled  against  his  personal  deter- 
mination to  chan^^e  the  pattern.  Modem  subjects,  higher  entrance 
and  graduation  requu-ements.  written  examinations,  emphasis  on 
alert,  productive  scholarship,  pioneering  in  graduate  training  and 
research  were  his  Ideas  hammered  through,  often  by  only  sheer 
p)erslsttnce. 

And  the  results?  Today  they  are  taken  for  granted.  Harvard 
leadership  was  established  among  American  universities;  Harvard 
renown  was  spread  to  European  institutions,  some  of  whose  Ideas 
and  methods  Eliot  had  himself  copied  and  enlarged  upon  From 
1.000  students  and  60  teachers  in  1869,  Harvard  in  1909  had  4  000 
students  and  6C0  teachers,  a  multiplied  endowment,  increased  plant 
and  eminent  professional  schools  of  law.  medicine,  business  and 
engineering.  Annually  they  contributed  to  the  needs  of  our  expand- 
ing Nation  for  capable,  intelligent  leaders. 

Harvard  was  a  crimson  trail  blazer  balancing  the  old  culture  with 
the  new  freedom  of  President  Eliot.  The  whole  profession  of  teach- 
ing took  on  a  new  meaning  The  role  of  student  could  be  taken  lit- 
erally. And  the  office  cf  college  president  became  so  well  known  and 
respected  that  3  years  after  Eliot's  retirement  a  college  nrcsident 
was  elected  to  the  highest  office  of  this  Nation. 

But  retirement  was  far  from  ending  Eliot's  years  of  service 
Throughout  his  academic  career,  his  viTitings  and  speeches  as  well 
as  the  revolution  he  had  wrought  In  education,  established  him 
as  a  leader  In  social  thought.  He  was  officer  and  trustee  of  numer- 
ous boards,  associations,  and  foundations  Challenged  upon  hi.-* 
statement  that  any  Intelligent  man.  through  15  minutes  dally 
reading,  could  acquire  a  liberal  education.  Eliot  compiled  the 
famous  Harvard  Classics.     His  range  of  information,  his  keen  ob- 
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Bervatlcn.  and  his  public  spirit  also  made  him  a  counselor  on  all 
questions  of  the  time — political,  social,  and  industrial.  Especlallv 
in  his  17  years  as  president  emeritus,  he  held  the  position  of 
America's  first  citizen. 

The  fullness  and  diversity  of  Eliot's  knowledge  Is  as  amazing  as 
the  breadth  of  his  lifetime  experiences.  He  led  In  the  movement 
to  introduce  business  methods  into  government  administration.  He 
promoted  the  cau:.e  of  clvU-servicc  reform,  and  he  urged  the  com- 
mission sj'stem  of  municipal  government.  He  believed  in  vocational 
education,  and  In  higher  education  for  women.  As  president  cf 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  was  a 
force   in   scientific   experiment   and   research. 

On  all  public  questions.  Charles  W.  Eliot  had  his  say^the  con- 
flict between  labor  and  capital,  war  and  peace,  government  and 
law,  football,  and  the  conduct  of  life.  After  he  was  80,  he  pub- 
lished 200  articles.  People  asked  hts  opinions  on  Presidential 
candidates,  on  the  right  books  to  read,  and  practically  every  other 
conceivable  subject. 

But  unifying  and  making  his  thinking  effective  was  an  Important 
factor  in  his  eternal  Interest  In  the  public  welfare.  He  was  a 
Yankee  fired  with  trust  In  the  Institutions  and  destiny  of  the 
democratic  heritage.  From  the  slavery  controversy  to  the  World 
Court  question,  he  spent  his  life  preaching  greater  respect  for  the 
Individual. 

"He  is  the  only  man  In  the  world  I  envy."  Theodore  Roosevelt 
once  said  Certainly  there  Is  much  to  be  respected — *ven  envied — 
in  the  range  and  balance  of  Eliot's  personal  faculties.  Puritan 
by  background,  he  was  restrained  yet  frank  In  holding,  to  his  faith 
in  the  dignity  of  human  character.  Tolerance  was  preeminent  in 
his  creed,  a  wholehearted  tolerance,  with  a  love  of  truth.  He  has 
been  accused  of  coldness.  Yet  no  one  ever  loved  more  his  family 
and  the  sight  of  Nature.  No  Harvard  student  ever  spent  a  warmer 
Christmas  than  those  who.  living  too  far  away  from  home,  spent 
the  holiday  with  "Prexy"  Eliot  at  his  home.  The  man  was  humor- 
less. It  has  been  said.  Yet  those  who  really  knew  him  sen.sed  his 
inner  geniality  and  good  humor.  Many  are  the  times  he  paid 
streetcar  fare  for  absent-minded  freshmen. 

There  Is  the  yarn  of  hla  crossing  the  campus  one  November  af- 
ternoon, a  familiar  figure  chatting  with  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the 
author.  They  were  on  their  way  to  a  Harvard -Yale  football  game. 
A  colleague,  meeting  the  two  gentlemen,  asked  the  president  where 
he  was  going.  BUiot  answered  crisply  and  seriously,  "To  yell  with 
Hale." 

Yes.  Charles  William  Eliot  loved  life  in  Its  permanent  and  fuller 
satisfactions.  Physical  and  mental  vitality  was  for  him  an  essence 
of  living.  He  went  bicycling  wltb  his  wife  till  after  the  age  of  70. 
At  the  same  age  he  Joined  a  club  devoted  to  good  fellowship. 
The  happy  life — about  which  he  wrote  so  abundantly — lay  simply 
In  health,  the  company  of  Nature,  books,  and  friends,  and  in  the 
fullest  exercise  of  one's  abilities  for  service  to  one's  fellow  beings. 

In  this  stamp  series  of  great  Americans.  Eliot  Is  listed  as  an  edu- 
cator. His  achievements  make  that  term  possess  a  scope  a  thousand 
times  more  forceful.  This  man.  who  stands  as  Han-ard's  embodi- 
ment, is  also  the  embodiment  of  democracy.  Never  giving  up  the 
spirit  of  his  youth,  he  never  hesitated,  honestly,  to  change  his  mind. 
This  Nation  can  point  wltli  pride  to  the  example  of  vital  and  en- 
during leadership  provided  by  this  teacher  of  democracy.  Charles 
William  Eliot.  As  his  voice  rang  out,  "a  university  must  be  free." 
so  also  was  his  life  a  fervent  challenge  that  a  nation,  too,  mtist  be 
free. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  here  at  Cambridge  today 
and  to  dedicate  this  stamp,  one  of  the  five  issued  for  famous  edu- 
cators In  our  prominent  American  series.  May  this  stamp  serve  Its 
part  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  this  great  character. 

'       REMARKS    or   DE.   SAMT7IX   A.    ELIOT 

I  had  opportunity  at  one  Informal  gathering  this  morning  at 
Eliot  House  of  expressing  to  the  Postmaster  General  our  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  he  has  done  us  In  coming  hither  today  and 
personally  taking  part  In  these  exercises.  I  also  had  opportunity  of 
acclaiming  the  enterprise  of  the  Post  Office  Department  In  issuing 
the  stamps  which  commemorate  men  who  have  rendered  good 
service  to  the  Nation  In  the  fields  of  education,  literature,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  behalf  of  the  descendants  of  President  Eliot 
and  in  the  name  of  the  beloved  community  in  which  he  lived  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  I  made  grateful  acknowledgment  of  this 
recognition  of  the  character  and  achievements  of  a  citizen  who 
mado  a  real  and,  we  trust,  a  reasonably  lasting  contribution  to  the 
stability,  the  mtelligent  progress,  and  the  happiness  of  the  land 
we  love. 

May  I  now  add  my  thanks  for  the  graclotis  hospitality  extended 
to  us  by  the  postmaster  of  Boston  and  the  supervisors  of  the  Boston 
postal  dl.etrlct  at  this  luncheon  and  renew  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Far- 
ley for  his  admirable,  clear,  concise,  and  accurate  Interpretation  of 
my  father's  honorable  and  serviceable  career.  The  address  to  which 
we  have  listened  presents  an  admirable  analysis  and  description  of 
my  father's  character  and  accomplishment. 

If  I  can  recall  them,  I  should  like  to  apply  to  President  Eliot  cer- 
tain verses  written  by  a  Cambridge  polet,  whose  likeness  appears 
on  another  of  these  commemorative  8tam.ps,  a)x>ut  another  great 
American : 


"The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live 
And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men. 
Seeing  how  most  are  fugitive — 
The  more  we  feel  the  high,  stern -featured  beauty 
Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty. 
Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal  praise. 
But  finding  amplest  recompense, 
For  life's  ungarlanded  expense, 
In  work  done  squarely  and  unwasted  days. 

Rigid,  they  said  he  was  at  first,  severe. 

But  owned,  as  all  men  own,  the  steady  hand 

Upon  the  bridle,  patient  to  command; 

Prized,  as  all  prize,  the  Justice  pure  from  fear. 

And  learned  to  honor  first,  then  love  him,  then  revere." 

RKMARKS     BY     JEROME      D.     GREENE.     SECRETARY     TO     THE     CORPORATIOir. 
REPRESENTING    HARVARD   UNIVERSFTY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Postmaster  General.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  honor  of  speaking  for  Harvard  University  on  an  occasion 
which  represents  the  interest  both  of  this  conununlty  and  of  the 
university  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  whosa 
character  and  achievements  are  a  part  of  our  common  heritage. 
President  Eliot's  conception  of  a  university  was  not  one  of  isola- 
tion but  rather  of  constant  service  to  the  community.  The 
changes  which  he  wrought  In  the  structure  of  Harvard  were  in 
response  to  demands  which,  as  he  said  in  his  Inaugural  address  in 
1869,  were  made  by  the  developments  of  our  American  civilization. 
If  he  was  a  great  educator,  he  was  first  of  all  a  great  citizen. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Postmaster  General  for  choosing  as  the 
appropriate  scene  of  this  day's  ceremonies  the  university  which 
President  Eliot  did  so  much  to  build  and  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
whose  citizens,  with  those  of  the  Greater  Boston  community,  un:ta 
In  homage  to  the  man  In  whose  services  to  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Nation  we  may  all  take  pecvUlar  pride. 
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Friday.  April  19, 1940 


LETTEH    FROM    THE    CONSTrTUTIONAI,    MONEY    LEAGUX    OP 

AMERICA 


Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  let- 
ter which  I  have  received  from  the  Constitutional  Money 
League  of  America  with  the  request  that  same  be  filed  in  the 
Record  : 

CONSTTTUnoNAI.    MONEY    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA. 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  March  18.  1940. 
Subject:  Constitutional  money. 
Hon.  J.  Hardin  Peterson, 

CongressTTian,    First    Congressional    District    of    Florida,    Con- 
gressional Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  body,  after  careful  Investigation  and 
research  over  a  period  of  2  years,  actuated  not  by  any  partisan 
considerations  but  for  purely  patriotic  reasons  in  an  endeavor  to 
assist  in  a  solution  of  the  problems  confronting  our  great 
democracy,  has  reached  some  definite  conclusions. 

In  consideration  of  the  various  factors  Involved,  our  conclusions 
are  based  not  only  upon  past  history  and  experience  but  upoa 
ample  statistics  of  record  In  the  Government  archives,  private 
statistical  Institutions,  consultation  of  recognized  authorities,  and 
volumes  of  reference  on  monetary  science. 

This  body  has  no  illusions.  The  factor  of  psychology  has  been 
given  full  consideration.  As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  our  present 
monetary  policies  to  bring  about  general  prosperity  to  all  tha 
people,  America  faces  a  crisis.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
banking  business  as  a  safeguard  to  depositors,  while  having  some 
merit  as  a  safety  factor,  has  had  about  the  same  effect  as  furnisli- 
Ing  a  man  at  sea  a  life  preserver;  It  does  him  no  good  If  It  keeps 
him  afloat  long  enough  for  him  to  starve  to  death. 

The  Government-spending  program  might  have  succeeded  In  Its 
Intent,  had  pay  checks  been  paid  in  good  Treasiiry  notes  Instead 
of  phantom  checks  that  short-clrculted  straight  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  and  canceled  cut  of  circulation. 

As  the  investigation  proceeded,  the  evidence  became  glaringly 
obvious:  The  Federal  Reserve  System  had  not  only  failed  In  func- 
tioning as  enactment  of  law  Intended,  but,  due  to  Its  deflationary 
policies,  was  directly  responsible  for  the  losses  of  bUlions  of  dollars 
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In  money,  farms,  and  homes  by  the  citizens  of  this  country  during 
the  period  of  depressions — 1920.  1929.  and  1937  Our  citizens,  with 
faith  m  their  Congress,  are  suU  dazed  from  these  disastrotis  blows 
to  prosperity. 

Darkness  is  fading  as  the  people  become  educated  to  the  evils 
of  our  present  monetary  policy.  Millions  are  now  satisfied  as  to 
the  need  for  an  honest,  adequate,  and  stable  money  system. 
Three-fourths  of  our  present  economic  Ills  are  due  to  the  failure 
of  Conpress  to  exercise  the  mandate  of  our  United  States  Con- 
•tltutlon  — Article  I.  section  8,  paragraph  5;  "Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof." 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  been  patient  and  lenient  with 
these  who  wish  to  perpetuate  the  .special-privilege  money  system, 
and  those  in  control  have  repeatedly  failed  them  Jefferson.  Jack- 
ion,  and  Lincoln  foresaw  the  consequence  of  relinquishing  the 
control  and  l.s.sue  of  money  to  private  Interests  and  predicted  with 
remarkable  accuracy  the  consequences  from  which  this  Nation  is 
now  suflrnng 

The  pe<_ple  of  this  country  knew  and  showed  by  their  reaction  in 
1932  that  s.:imethlng  was  radically  wrong;  their  reaction  is  still 
strongly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  many. 

Propaganda  and  camouflaging  the  Issue  by  unimportant  legis- 
tlon  cannot  much  longer  becloud  the  true  situation  To  balance 
production  »lth  sufficient  medium  of  exchange  to  facilitate  the 
distribution  and  consumption  of  goods  and  wealth  is  as  logical  as 
night  fellows  day 

Money  u^ed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  invented  Is  a 
simple  subject — a  medium  of  exchange  or  the  wages  of  man.  As 
the  wage."?  of  money.  It  becomes  slightly  more  complicated  Human 
nature  being  what  it  Is,  money  becomes  dangerous  to  the  general 
welfare  when  Its  control  Is  in  the  hands  of  private  interests. 

We  slnct-rely  believe  that  to  perpetuate  our  democracy.  Insure 
prospentY.  and  promote  the  general  welfare  our  Congress  miast 
retvirn  to  the  Govenunent  the  power  to  control  and  Issue  our 
currency 

As  a  means  to  this  end,  we.  your  constituent*,  request  that  you 
use  your  influence  to  bring  the  Vo<.)rhls  bill  (H  R.  8209)  out  of  the 
committer  for  vote  and  or  discussion  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

We  further  believe  that  action  by  Congress  this  session  will  pre- 
vent one  of  the  worst  depressions  within  the  next  2  years  thut  our 
Nation  ha.s  ever  l)een  called  upon  to  endure. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  we  are, 
Yotirs  very  uiUy. 

M.   YowELL,   Pret'ident. 
L    E.  Saupe,  Secretary. 
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HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SMITH 

OF  CONNKCriClT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  MARK  S    WATSON 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Mark  S.  Watson  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April 

19.  1940; 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  19,  19401 
AsMT  Nrrt).s  Vrnsus  Economt— Expehts  Gird  Tmemselvis  ton  Com- 
ma   Discvs&iuNs   With   StNATx   CoMMrrTtr.   Hoping   to  Rxstori 
SoMS  Vn-Ai.  Item*  Stsvck  Fnou  1041  AppsoniiATioNa 

(By  Mark  8.  Watson) 

Washington — While  th«  extent  of  further  Navy  expansion  U  be- 
ing warmly  debated  in  the  Senate*  Naval  AfTulrs  Cotnmltle«  room, 
the  Army's  experts  are  girding  themselves  for  discussions  within 
the  next  few  days  before  the  Senate  s  Appropriations  Committee. 
Tbey  have  strung  hope  of  restoring  numerous  Items  which  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  lately  struck  from  the  MlU- 
ttury  B«tablU>hment's  1041  budget  bill,  the  House  Itself  later  ap- 
proving; by  passing  the  bill  as  thus  revised  Altogether,  the  House 
committee  reduced  the  War  E)epartment's  estimates  of  $853,000,000 
(roughly,  12  OcW.OOO  over  1040  appropriations)  to  $786,000,000,  and 
among  the  $67,000,000  items  eliminated  were  several  which  the 
Department  regards  as  of  extreme  Importance. 

To  the  largest  single  Item  in  the  reductions  It  Is  unlikely  any 
protest  whatever  will  be  raised.  This  was  a  $10,400,000  reduction 
In  Air  Corps  appropriations,  effected  by  eliminating  frona  schedule 
440  airplanes  intended  for  replacement,  this  elimination  meeting  no 
objection  from  the  Army,  which  api>arently  is  wlUing  to  let  the 
planes  go  to  Europe. 

The  ofQcial  belief  is  that  Allied  plane  orders  are  building  up 
American  factory  production  so  faat  that  American  preparedness 


will  be  immeasurably  benefited — Just  as  Allied  purchases  in  1915-16 
built  up  our  war  industries  at  other  nations'  expense,  to  serve  oxir 
own  ultimate  purposes  In  1917-18  It  eeems  to  be  agreed  that  by 
postponing  cur  airplane  purchases  (save  for  certain  essentials  whose 
delivery  is  not  affected)  we  will  actually  be  in  better  position  by 
1942  than  we  had  expected  to  be — for  we  tlxen  will  be  possessed  of 
newer  designs  at  less  cost. 

SOME    ECONOMIES    ACCEPTED 

Other  large  reductions  made  by  the  House  committee  which  the 
Army  Is  expected  to  accept  without  serious  protest  include  the 
cutting  of  $8,700,000  of  National  Guard  outlay  through  elimination 
of  6  of  the  proposed  27  days  of  field  training  and  12  of  the  60 
armory  drills.  Few  of  the  Items  In  the  $1,100,000  total  of  reductions 
In  pay  requlremrnts  will  be  resisted,  with  the  exception,  oddly,  of 
one  of  the  smallest.  $97  000.  by  which  the  committee  proposed 
to  halve  the  flight  pay  for  136  norflylng  ofDccrs.  These  are  ord- 
nance and  chemical  warfare  officers,  among  others,  who  are  assigned 
to  observe  the  exact  performance  of  their  bombs  In  order  to  be 
guided  In  the  techniques  of  their  own  corps:  this  service  Is  regarded 
as  extremely  Important  The  $350,000  reduction  in  outlay  for  field 
exercises  In  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico   is  unlikely  to   be   protested. 

But  there  are  other  forced  economies  which  the  Army  Is  not 
thought  likely  to  accept  so  placidly.  The  Ordnance  Department, 
whose  budget  was  trimmed  $6,500,000.  and  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  which  stands  to  lose  t2. 500.000  from  Its  budget,  are  not 
easily  convinced  that  they  should  sustain  such  losses.  And  it  Is 
certain  that  there  will  be  new  evidence  to  support  the  Army  project 
for  a  great  air  base  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  for  the  economy  shears 
In  the  House  nipped  that  $12,700,000  Air  Corps  enterprise  entirely 
off.  the  committee  report  holding  that  more  evidence  of  its  need 
should  be  gathered  before  there  is  so  large  a  commitment. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  there  Is  now  a  considerable  naval 
air  base  on  Kodiak  Inland,  far  out  at  sea,  200  miles  southwest  of 
Anchorage,  but  this  Is  definitely  for  reconnaissance  planes,  not  the 
stouter  defense  which  the  Army  has  been  planning  for  Anchorage. 
There  Is.  too.  as  the  committee  points  out,  an  Air  Corps  base  at 
Fairbanks,  260  miles  northeast.  This,  however.  Is  designed  only  as 
an  experimental  station  for  solving  problems  of  cold-weather  flying 
which  future  air  defenses  must  expect  to  encounter.  Without  flatly 
opposing  Anchorage  In  principle,  the  House  economizers  effectively 
opposed  It  in  practice  by  cutting  its  cost  out  of  the  Budget,  and 
suggested  that  more  Information  shotxld  be  supplied.  There  Is  no 
doubt  the  Army  Is  going  to  supply  It. 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    ORDEH    ITEM 

There  is  a  hint.  too.  that  because  of  the  troubled  world  situation 
White  House  support  will  be  given  the  Army's  hope  for  fund.s  needed 
to  complete  immediately  the  equipment  of  our  present  initial  pro- 
tective force  (227.000  Regulars  and  235.000  National  Guardl.  but 
no  official  word  of  that  is  yet  In  clrciilatlon.  These  Items  might 
total  $39,000,000.  Their  Importance  Is  suggested  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff's  assurance  that  he  wishes  them  even  before  he  wishes  certain 
Increases  In  personnel  calculated  to  round  out  the  present  Regtilar 
Army.  This  added  per.^onnel  of  15000  Is  designed  to  round  out 
1  more  of  the  new  divisions  (there  are  now  5>.  to  supply  a 
few  corps  troops,  and  to  expand  the  existing  mechanized  brigade 
Into  a  division.  It  Is  significant  that  General  Marshall  desires  the 
"critical  items"  of  equipment  even  before  these  important  supple- 
ments in  manpower. 

But.  In  particular,  and  apart  from  all  other  current  requirements. 
there  Is  sure  to  be  a  spirited  effort  to  put  back  m  the  bill  one  lar^je 
Item  of  $14,250,000.  This  was  shorn  bodily  from  the  Army  budget's 
$16,500,000  "educational  orders.  "  which  constitute  the  sinew  of  the 
ambitious  Industrial  mobilization  program  for  national  defense. 

This  program,  for  all  Us  Importance,  is  still  not  generally  under- 
stood, even  though  It  wa.s  called  for  by  Congress  so  long  ago  as 
1920,  when  memory  of  World  War  blunders  was  vivid:  It  was  imple- 
mented 3  years  ago,  when  $42,500  000  w.'as  authorized  to  be  expended 
in  1939.  1940.  and  1941.  In  1938  and  1939  the  Coni^ress  translated 
$26,000,000  of  that  authorization  into  actual  appropriations,  leaving 
$16,500,000  of  the  3  years'  total  to  be  appropriated  this  year.  This 
amount  the  Army  sought,  but  the  House  committee  has  wiped  out 
ail  but  $2,000,000.  explaining  that  the  $14,250,000  thu.4  sav<Hl  was 
simply  transferred  from  "educational  orders  "  to  actual  "proJuctlou 
orders "  for  Ordnance,  Engineers,  and  Signal  Corps  equipment.  In 
the  mind  of  congressional  critics  there  was  apparcnMy  an  air  of 
reality  about  "production  "  orders,  whereas  "educational  "  items  could 
be  deferred. 

rOR  INDt'STKIAL  PIEPAREDNESS 

The  trouble  Is  that  this  treatment  of  fin  admittedly  genuine 
preyrnt  need  Is  not  meeting  at  all  the  real  and  very  Important 
purpose  of  the  Industrial  mobilization  plan.  This  plan  is  only 
slightly  related  to  current  peacetime  requirement"!  It  Is  related 
rather  to  the  enormous  needs  of  a  grand -"cale  wnr  and  the  fact 
that  war  Is  not  at  hand  Is  hardly  an  answer,  for  current  European 
experiences  show  that  war  can  come  .suddenly  to  a  peaceably  in- 
clined nation.  The  purpose  of  the  Industrial  mobilization  plan 
Is  to  equip  the  country,  not  with  a  few  actual  weapons  but  with 
factory  equipment  and  technical  skills  by  which,  when  war's  alarm 
Is  finally  sounded,  such  weapons  can  be  produced  in  great  volume 
and  without  disastrous  cost  In  time  and  money 

How  serious  Is  that  need.  In  the  view  of  War  Department  pro- 
curement officers,  is  suggested  by  the  admission  that  if  we  should 
be  faced  with  war  tomorrow  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  oiir  prime- 
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need  factories  Into  production  In  le.ss  than  15  months  Save  for 
aviation  factories,  and  a  very  few  others,  the  country  is  reported 
as  very  much  worse  off  In  productive  capacity  than  it  was  in  1917. 
when  many  of  our  plants  had  t>een  buUt  up  to  high  efficiency  by 
the  allied  war  orders  of  2  previous  years. 

So  far  there  have  been.  In  1939  and  1040.  no  Important  allied  pur- 
chases of  guns  or  shells,  and  hence  no  Justlflcatlcn  for  a  building 
up  of  American  war  industries  (other  than  aircraft)  such  as  were 
ready  at  hand  In  1917  Even  powder  factories  now  standing  have 
little  more  than  peacetime  capacity;  the  great  plants  of  1918  were 
long  ago  demolished  to  save  upkeep  and  taxes.  Britain  and  Franca 
have  been  making  their  own  shells  in  their  own  plants,  so  far. 

Hence,  the  pnjcurement  officials  point  out,  when  we  place  orders 
for  the  $14,250,000  needed  goods  referred  to,  we  get  them  indeed— 
from  a  few  plants  which  are  already  prepared  to  fill  them.  But  by 
that  means  we  do  not  develop  any  new  production  facilities  what- 
ever, whereas  If  the  $14,250,000  were  spent  on  educational  orders. 
It  would  be  divided  among  a  great  many  plants  which  are  not  now 
In  production  for  that  sort  of  goods.  In  the  first  year  we  would 
no  doubt  get  somewhat  less  In  the  way  of  goods,  but  we  would 
enormously  Increase  the  Nation's  potential  output,  and  presumably 
shorten,  by  many  months,  the  period  which  would  be  required  for 
grand-scale  production,  when  that  grave  need  arises. 

WHAT  THE  PKOGRAM  IirVOL\'ES 

The  1939  educational  orders  were  for  six  Items — (1>  forging,  and 
(2»  machining  of  shells:  (3)  the  first  lots  of  the  Garand  semi- 
automatic rifle:  (4)  searchlights;  (5)  gas  masks:  and  (6)  recoil 
mechanism  for  antiaircraft  rifles  Each  order  was  to  develop  fac- 
tory resources  which  had  been  nonexistent.  It  may  be  worth  noting 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  Oarand  rifle  (the  factory  asserts!  the  edu- 
€:ational  order  saved  the  G  Aernment  1  year  In  time  and  $1.000  000 
in  outlay;  the  whole  educational  order  had  cost  only  $1,386  000. 
The  financial  .savings  In  other  ca.^es  are  not  so  striking,  but  in  time, 
which  could  be  of  gravest  Importance,  comparable  figures  are  cited. 

As  an  example,  the  1939  educational  order  for  machining  of  shells 
went  to  Just  one  plant.  Tliat  educational  work  completed,  the 
1940  orders  for  machining  of  shells  went  to  14  plants,  illustrating 
how  effectiv»'iv  the  system  Is  widening  the  Nation's  potential  out- 
put of  war  Industries.  It  Is  worth  noting,  too,  that  despite  recog- 
nition of  the  inad'-quate  air  defense  of  both  Army  and  Navy  at 
the  time,  none  of  the  1939  educational  orders  (nor  any  since)  went 
to  aircraft  facvorlcs.  The  procurement  officers  saw  that  civil  avia- 
tion was  alreidy  developing  plants  on  a  grand  scale  and  the  In- 
dustrial mobUizatJon  plan  could  better  spend  its  money  elsewhere. 
In  development  for  future  possibilities. 

In  1940  lastead  of  6  Items.  116  items  were  listed  In  the  pro-am 
cf  educational  orders  (chleflv  for  essentials  in  ordnance,  with  lesser 
items  of  engineering  and  defensive  chemical  warfare).  Not  all 
these  orders  were  actually  placed,  but  the  planning  work  en  them  Is 
done  It  had  been  planned,  too.  to  add  115  more  prime-need 
items  for  1941.  but  at  the  moment  the  House  committee  action 
seems  to  be  a  body  blow  to  that  design. 

Of  all  the  things  the  Army  and  Navy  need  for  war,  there  are 
approximately  1.200  which  cannot  be  acquired  readily  from  existlns 
industries.  Of  this  total  the  1939-41  educational  orders  were  de- 
eigned  to  affect  237  items,  thereby  appreciably  reducing  the  coun- 
try's industrial  defense  problems.  The  Army  says  the  desired  goal 
will  still  be  far  in  the  futiu-e,  and  more,  rather  than  less,  will  be 
required  There  have  been  no  official  statements  on  the  subject, 
but  the  procurement  ofllcers  are  assembling  their  facts  and  figures 
for  a  vigorous  argument  tjefore  the  Senates  committee  withUi  the 
week.  

One  Hundredth   Anniversary  of  Establishment  of 
Supreme  Court  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRITZ  G.  LANHAM 

OK  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19, 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  SIDNEY  L.  SAMUELS 


Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  recent  commemoration 
at  Austin.  Tex.,  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  cf  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  the  principal  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Sidney  L.  Samuels,  of 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  It  is  so  replete  with  historical  informa- 
tion and  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  government  pro- 
nounced and  practiced  by  the  pioneers  of  the  judicial  sj'stem 
that  its  preservation  and  availability  for  perusal  seem  quite 


worth  while.    In  accordance  with  the  leave  granted  to  extend 
these  remarks,  the  address  of  Mr.  Samuels  follows: 

The  architect  of  St.  Paul's  in  London  chose  no  monument  or 
sculpture  to  mark  his  fame  or  to  commemorate  the  sign  of  his 
triumph  On  a  slab  In  cne  of  the  panels  is  Inscribed  this  simple 
legend;  "If  you  seek  his  monument,  look  about  you." 

To  entitle  the  worker  to  remembrance.  If  he  wculd  survive  the 
fleeting  breath  of  a  day  In  a  world  of  mortals,  he  must  create  some- 
thing which  adds  to  the  stock  of  the  world's  capital,  whether  It  be 
moral,  intellectual,  spiritual,  or  material,  or  he  must  save  out  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  civilization  something  which  mankind  craves  to 
retain. 

The  charm  of  the  spoken  voice  perishes  with  the  speaker;  the 
word  he  utters  that  stirs  our  emotions,  that  moves  our  sentiments 
to  rhapsody  or  to  wrath,  haunts  us  like  a  familiar  strain  of  mualo 
and  then  Is  forgotten.  That  is  why  the  mere  orators  of  the  past 
become  pictures  In  a  mist  and  fade  from  the  pages  of  history. 

Of  the  actors  that  entertained  and  delighted  the  crowded  audi- 
ences of  the  past  with  their  dramatic  passion  and  their  mimicry. 
How  few  are  remembered?  Of  the  men  who  legislated  for  the  Nation 
and  who  sat  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  who  were  cheered  by  the  gal- 
leries and  acclaimed  by  their  local  constituencies,  how  many  of 
their  names  are  familiar  to  the  people  of  this  generation?  Of  the 
books  that  have  poured  In  a  flood  from  the  printing  press  and 
hailed  as  the  best  sellers,  how  many  wiU  be  sought  by  the  readers 
cf  another  day? 

Who.  then,  are  to  be  remembered?  It  Is  the  builder,  one  who  con- 
structs an  edifice,  whether  it  be  one  of  thought  or  a  visible  structure 
of  brick  and  mortar  to  hou.se  the  external  pymbols  of  thought,  a 
ship  that  sails  the  sea.  or.  better  still,  an  ideal  which,  like  truth, 
shall  set  men  free. 

When  stories  of  battlefield  are  dust-covered,  when  the  shout  of 
the  charlatan  In  the  market  place  Is  silent,  when  the  tongue  of  leg- 
islative clamor  Is  mute,  the  decisions  of  the  great  Judges  will  survive 
the  ruin  of  states  and  empires,  and  their  shibboleths  of  liberty  will 
resound  and  repeat  themselves  once  again  in  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
our  descendants. 

This  Is  a  festival  of  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  how  solemn  and 
how  pensive — 100  years — a  century,  which  rated  by  the  law  of 
average  Is  but  the  span  of  three  generations.  It  Is  brief  enough 
when  measured  against  the  marathon  of  time.  It  Is  but  a  swirling 
second  in  the  aeon  of  the  geologist,  but  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
story  o'  the  human  family  it  includes  so  much  of  change  and  revolu- 
tion that  It  may  be  fairly  called  an  epoch. 

Looking  back  on  the  path  of  the  receding  years.  It  Is  no  flight  of 
fancy  to  .>-ay  that  the  year  1340  had  not  yet  broken  with  the  events 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  current  of  life  was  still  setting  from 
that  earlier  period  when  in  1840  the  curtain  was  Ih'ted  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas.  There  were  men  living,  not 
yet  old.  who  in  their  youth  had  known  George  Washington  and 
recalled  the  majesty  of  his  living  features.  The  guns  of  Waterloo, 
which  marked  a  new  birth  of  freedom  to  the  world,  fought  In  June 
1815.  almost  600  years  to  a  day  since  Runnymede — the  guns  of 
Waterloo  were  still  reverberating  In  the  ears  of  living  men.  Then, 
as  now.  the  British  race  was  striving  to  save  the  precious  heart  of 
civilization  from  the  dagger  thrtist  of  a  giant  assassin.  In  1840, 
Louis  Philippe  was  King  of  France,  seeking  to  preserve  monarchy  for 
the  mercurial  French  people,  by  surrounding  It  with  the  trappings 
of  republican  Institutions.  'Victoria,  of  England,  was  still  in  the 
flush  of  young  womanhood;  Martin  Van  Buren  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  an  ignorant  soldier  whose 
campaign  methods  supplied  the  standard  model  of  all  time  for  the 
hillbilly  demonstration.s  of  even  this  day.  There  were  men  who  had 
been  watchers  at  the  bedside  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  had  seen  the  two  great  figures  close  their  eyes  in  death — at  al- 
most the  same  moment  of  time — as  If  by  the  same  cosmic  event,  on 
July  4,  1826.  when  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  was  celebrating 
Its  half  century  of  Independence  from  the  mother  country. 
Thackeray  has  Just  begun  to  frame  his  deathless  portraits  of  char- 
acter and  impale  men  on  the  lance  of  their  own  follies — characters 
cf  flesh  and  blood  who  breathed  and  sinned  and  pulsed  and  per- 
formed noble  deeds  and  died  with  heaven  In  their  eyes.  Just  as  men 
have  done  before  end  since,  because  they  themselves  were  the  ever- 
lasting patterns  of  mankind.  Dickens  had  Just  created  his  Christ- 
mas Carol — the  story  in  prose,  half  legendary,  half  real,  of  the  spirit 
of  redemption  brought  Into  the  world  by  the  Infant  cradled  In  ft 
manger  In  the  dim  comer  of  a  stable  yard.  In  the  ancient  town  of 
Bethlehem  John  C.  Calhotm.  with  lightning  In  his  frown,  and  with 
a  voice  of  thunder,  like  one  of  the  ancient  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, was  warning  the  North  against  its  deliberate  disregard  of  the 
guaranties  of  the  Constitution. 

With  this  stage  setting  of  world  events,  the  curtain  was  lifted 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  for  the  first  time  In  its  existence 
in  a  frontier  village,  seated  amid  an  amphitheater  of  hills  In  the 
teething  Republic  cf  Texas. 

How  solitary  was  this  first  cotirt.  How  lonely  In  Its  grandeur. 
Like  a  planet  In  space.  It  was  In  a  sense  limitless,  without  bound- 
aries, drawing  from  the  Immensity  of  time,  prescribing  Its  own 
orbit,  rationalizing  its  own  mode  of  thought.  It  hewed  Its  decisions 
out  of  the  scant  materials  quarried  from  the  ancient  law  and  sought 
to  fit  Its  decrees  to  a  virgin  frontier.  It  was  as  If  it  had  been 
appointed  to  shape  destiny  Itself  and  transcend  the  scope  of  the 
present. 
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Never  before  In  the  history  of  organized  society  was  a  more  stu- 
pendous task  set  before  the  judicial  mind — a  task  to  awe  and 
■tapger  the  cuiioslty  of  Intellect.  Without  precedent  In  their  own 
law.  the  iniicrltors  of  the  Spanish  clvU  aystem.  on  the  one  har.d. 
and  with  no  lamp  In  their  hand  to  guide  them  through  the  twlats 
and  mazes  of  the  Spanish  clvii  law.  with  the  crazy  quilt  of  decrees. 
granta,  and  pronunclamentoa  of  Mexican  bureaucrata.  with  claims 
set  up  by  the  adventurers  cast  upon  oiu  shores  by  Spain  and 
France,  and  tbe  uncertain  and  wavering  lines  of  the  Louisiana 
PurchitM,  It  would  seem  as  If  the  very  Fiend  of  Chaos  had  iHld  his 
spell  upon  all  the  institutions  of  the  new  government.  Worthless 
scrip  had  been  issued,  the  pen  of  the  forger  had  circulated 
counterfeit  land  certificates,  and  the  Indian  tribes  warring  on  the 
Isolated  settlers  asserted  claima  of  their  own. 
What  was  the  Uterattire  of  the  court  and  from  what  bidden 
■  sources  did  It  draw  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and  learning  that  rhlrMs 
and  glitters  in  its  early  declslotvi?  Bacon's  Abridgement,  Coke  on 
Ltttliton.  Kent's  Com  men  tar  l««.  Hale'*  Pleas  to  thn  Crown,  and 
fitorcy's  matchless  work  on  equity  Jurisprudence 

And  ttio  names  of  these  men  who  Orst  actively  functioned  on  the 
court;  Ruhk.  scholar  and  stateaman,  who  mellowed  the  tone  of  a 
frontier  society;  Bhtflby.  Jones.  MlUs;  RoblnNon.  Drnnch.  Anglo- 
6uxons  ail  No  alien  blood  to  Interrupt  the  course  of  EnglUh  liberty 
Uiat  ran  like  a  tide  through  their  velnM  They  were  of  the  same 
racial  stock  that  gave  to  the  world  Sir  PhtUp  Sidney,  scholar  and 
soldier  of  Elizabeth's  re.gn;  John  Hiunpden.  who  resisted  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Stuarts;  Kalelgh.  who  laid  his  head  on  the  block: 
Marlborough  and  Wellington,  who  put  down  the  tyranny  of  the 
French  kings;  and  Nelson,  who.  dying  at  Trafalgar,  gave  Inspiration 
of  duty  to  all  the  world.  They  spoke  the  same  tongue  as  Shakes- 
peare, the  dramatist  of  all  ages;  John  Milton,  whose  stately  prose 
rolls  like  the  voice  of  Deity;  Siielley,  the  minstrel  of  English  verse; 
Browning,  the  poet  of  our  sober  years  when  life's  pulses  have  cooled; 
and  Gray,  whose  Elegy  Intones  the  dirge  of  all  humanity. 

Their  mo6t  notable  trait,  which  excels  all  others,  as  character 
excels  reputation,  as  true  religion  excels  mere  dogma,  was  super- 
lative Intellectual  honesty — the  Intejp-lty  that  has  no  guile,  tbat 
reaches  a  sincere  conclusion  and  then  dares  to  declare  it. 

Their  next  most  distinguishing  trait  was  their  love  of  liberty, 
for  which  their  decisions  became  an  abiding  sanctuary.  They 
knew  how  to  value  liberty  because  they  had  paid  the  price.  They 
and  their  fellows  had  staked  their  lives  to  win  it,  and  they  re.solved 
to  preserve  It  and  shield  It  even  against  government  Itself.  Would 
that  their  spirits  today  could  be  incarnated  in  the  men  who  set  up 
the  Federal  tnbiinai  of  last  resort  so  that  the  guaranties  of  the 
Constitution  should  never  become  the  pliant  tools  of  political 
oppurtunlsts. 

Then  again,  came  their  attitude  of  mind  in  contemplating  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  social  scheme — the  dignity  of  Independent 
man.  an  Independence  and  dig^nity  which  government  should  never 
undertake  to  repress  or  cripple — that  It  was  man  who  created  the 
State,  and  tbat  government  should  not  essay  to  standardize  Intel- 
lect or  regiment  the  mind  or  allow  the  dust  kicked  up  by  the  hoofs 
and  heels  of  mediocrity  to  blind  the  eyes  of  genius. 

In  sketching  the  constructive  era  of  the  court,  we  should  not 
Ignore  the  tbree  great  Judges — Hemphill.  Wheeler,  and  Lipscomb — 
the  trinity  to  whom  Judge  Greenwood,  who  preceded  me,  has  Just 
paid  due  homage,  nor  s^hould  we  forget  the  deep  obligation  to 
those  Judges  who,  when  the  Confederacy,  crushed  by  Inexhaustible 
members  recruited  from  the  txjrders  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
fringes  of  southern  Europe,  had  collapsed,  sought  to  salvage  Cau- 
casian civilization  from  military  rule,  and  the  plundering  clutch 
of  the  carpetbagger  and  the  scalawag.  Their  task  was  to  piece 
together  the  shattered  framework  of  our  social  structure  and  to 
restore  the  sovereignty  of  the  law  to  the  throne  of  reason. 

Foremost  of  all  was  Roberts,  gifted  above  his  fellows  In  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  law,  who.  when  he  faced  the  confusion  of 
antagonistic  forces  uttered  the  famotis  dogma,  homely  but  historic, 
that  "If  the  State  has  to  go  to  hell,  let  It  go  to  hell  by  law";  and 
If,  Mr.  Cblef  Justice,  we  seem  at  times  In  these  troublous  days  to 
t>e  hovering  over  the  abyss.  It  is  not  becavise  of  the  law  but  In  spite 
Of  It. 

No  country,  by  means  of  Its  courts,  has  ever  engrafted  the  attri- 
butes of  slaves  upon  freemen.  Legislators  may  transcend  the 
Fcope  of  dtacretlon  and  exact  taxes  to  the  last  margin  of  constitu- 
tional limitation;  executives,  rtolers,  and  kings  may  overtvim  laws 
and  liberties,  but  the  courts.  In  the  long  run  have  seldom  denied 
justice  when  tt  was  Implored,  even  when  It  had  been  denied  and 
crucified  by  a  mlsiruided  popular  sentiment. 

Our  children  throughout  the  land  should  be  told  In  the  class- 
room how  civil  liberty  has  been  cradled  and  cherished  through  the 
courts,  and  how  the  gospel  of  Individual  freedom  has  been  the 
theme  of  holy  texts  In  hundreds  of  decisions  that  guard  the  people 
from  harm  and  protect  them  even  as  against  themselves. 

Children  may  quote  glibly  from  the  glittering  roster  of  soldiers 
and  politicians — I  do  not  grudge  soldier  or  politician  his  due — but 
how  few  can  name  the  xindaunted  Judges,  State  and  Federal,  who 
have  wltbstood  tbe  ordeal  of  passion  and  temper  and  preserved 
rights  within  the  law,  when  political  bodies  have  qxiaUed  before 
the  hurricane. 

Oh,  It  has  been  said,  gentlemen  of  the  ootu-t,  that  these  early 
men  were  adventurers.  Granted.  Life  Itself  Is  a  suptreme  adven- 
ture upon  tbis  planet,  which  existed  before  the  advent  of  man  and 
Will  revolve  about  the  sun  when  man  has  disappeared  altogether 


from  the  scene.  They  were  adventurers  as  Columbtis  was  an  ad- 
venturer; as  La  Salle  was;  as  De  Soto  was;  as  the  Lees  were  that 
came  from  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  established  a 
line  that  flowered  and  fruited  in  one  gieat  soul  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  Sir  Galahad  in  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  to  drink  Immor- 
tality from  Its  cr>-stal  depths.  But  for  these  great  adventurers,  who 
carved  a  new  Republic,  Texas  would  be  a  wilderness  today,  stretch- 
ing In  wide  unpeopled  expanse  to  the  western  horizon,  as  when 
Cororuulo's  band,  in  search  of  fabled  gold,  marched  through  its 
northern  regions. 

It  ls*sald  that  each  age  creates  Its  own  pectillar  type,  and  that  all 
men  are  creatures  of  time  and  circumstances.  All  this  Is  but 
another  way  of  stating  the  wholesome  truth  that  all  countries  tuu- 
ally  have  the  men  that  they  deserve.  Texas  is  still— and  may  we  not 
hope  that  it  will  continue  so  to  be— a  civilization  of  hardy  virtues, 
ouilttstlns  the  refinements  which  sometimes  eiiervate  and  soften 
a  sturdy  race. 

These  early  men  were  the  links  of  communlcatlcn  in  the  leagues 
of  distance  between  man  and  man.  Tbey  were  neighbors  In  a 
period  of  time  when  travel  was  charted  by  Instinct,  with  not  even  a 
wagon  rut  for  guidance.  Through  all  climates  and  seasons  they 
rode  these  untravcled  spacer  and  made  their  laws  the  escutcheon 
of  a  rf  u-^h  and  ready  kntgbthofjd.  Seldotn  In  the  far-off  days  did 
they  fall  to  heed  the  cry  of  dutrcss  or  the  appeal  for  help  when  for 
the  most  part  each  man  was  a  law  unto  himself  Modern  com- 
merce had  not  then  made  the  written  word  th?  measure  and 
txjundary  of  a  promise,  and  so  with  them  a  promise  was  a  solenin 
covenant,  and  in  their  untutored  way  they  loved  little  children, 
guarded  the  honor  of  woman,  and  when  necessary  could  shoot  frons 
the  hip  when  the  outlaw  strove  for  mastery. 

We  should  strive  to  preserve  those  legendary  figures — men  astride 
the  horse  under  the  noonday  sun  and  under  the  pitiless  gleam  of 
the  stars  In  wintry  nights,  who  braved  hardships  and  danger,  who 
thirsted  and  parched  In  drought,  who  were  their  own  physicians 
and  their  own  priests,  with  no  other  healing  agent  but  Nature,  no 
canopy  but  the  skies,  and  no  other  shield  but  their  own  stout 
hearts. 

The  Judges  who  formed  this  first  court  were  men  of  that  fiber. 
They  wrote  Imperlshably  with  fingers  numbed  and  gnarled,  and 
graved  en  our  lives  a  bill  of  rights  of  outlasting  parchment,  with 
Ink  compounded  In  the  blood  of  sacrifice;  and  what  they  did  and 
what  they  said  will.  If  remembered,  hasten  the  coming  of  that 
perfect  day  when  In  the  evolution  of  the  ages  we  shall  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things 
which  are  God's. 


Wheeler-Lea  Bill  (S.  2009) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  19,  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker;  the  Congressman  from 
Texas,  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
J.  Mansfield,  extended  his  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  pages  2021  and  2184,  m  reference  to  my  comments  on 
previous  dates  to  inland  waterways.  In  his  extension  of 
remarks,  on  page  2021,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congress- 
man Mansfield,  indicates  that  happenings  in  Europe  today 
demonstrate  the  value  of  inland  waterways.  An  example  is 
cited  of  Germany  taking  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway 
to  insure  better  tiansportation  of  ore  to  Germany  and  to  the 
use  of  the  Danube  River  for  carrying  supphes  into  thai 
country. 

Surely  the  gentleman  from  Texas  does  not  expect  one  to 
believe  that  the  improvements  of  the  inland  rivers  in  this 
ccimtry  are  similar  to  the  shipment  of  Swedish  ore  from 
Narvik  on  the  open  sea  to  the  German  port.  No  such  com- 
parison can  reasonably  be  made. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  newspapers  have  carried  items 
with  respect  to  the  Danube  River.  The  import  of  these  items, 
however,  is  that  such  rivers  are  rendered  useless  and  canals 
are  rendered  useless  because  winter  stretched  its  frigid  hand 
over  these  Inland  waterways  and  made  traffic  impossible. 
No  Icmger  were  they  of  the  slightest  use  for  transportation 
purposes,  and  yet  during  an  unprecedented  winter  In  Europe 
railroad  car  wheels  continued  to  roll.  This  marks  the  rela- 
tive Importance  in  national  defense  of  a  railroad  system  and 
an  inland-waterway  system. 
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It  became  an  Item  of  international  importance  that  one 
small,  insignificant  shipment  found  Its  way  by  water  from 
Yugoslavia  to  Trieste.  Is  this  to  be  the  reliance  upon  inland 
waterways  for  national  defense? 

Often  my  good  friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mansfield)  has 
called  attention  to  the  use  of  inland  waterways  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  World  War.  The  record  does  not  show 
any  substantial  contribution  to  the  transportation  facilities 
in  this  country  during  that  war.  and  certainly  nothing  that 
could  in  any  way  be  called  a  recompense  for  the  tremendous 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  approximately  a  billion 
dollars,  with  an  average  maintenance  cost  of  $2,778  per  mile, 
all  expended  In  an  effort  to  make  these  waters  navigable. 

What  was  the  concern  of  the  people  In  this  country  last 
September  and  October  when  a  new  war  burst  upon  the 
world?  There  was  no  talk  about  waten^'ay  transportation 
or  concern  about  Us  availability.  Anxiety  was  expressed 
solely  as  to  whether  or  not  the  railroads  of  the  country  could 
bear  the  possible  burden  that  would  rest  upon  them.  In 
magnificent  fashion  they  met  the  test  adequately  and 
successfully. 

There  has  been  before  the  people  of  Massachusetts  the 
problem  of  discontinuing  freight  and  passenger  service  on 
the  Old  Colony  Railroad.  At  a  hearing  recently  in  Boston 
en  this  subject  there  appeared  as  witness  Capt.  Louis  P.  Davis, 
United  States  Navy,  commanding  oflBcer  of  the  naval  ammu- 
nition dump  at  Hingham,  representing  Rear  Admiral  William 
T.  Tarrant,  commandant  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  who 
testified: 

The  abandonment  of  rail  F-^rvlce  will  seriously  affect  the  national 
program  The  naval  ammunition  depot  at  Hingham  is  the  only 
ammuntilon  depot  on  the  Ne-.v  England  coast.  It  has  water  lacill- 
lies  so  restricted  a.s  to  cnly  handle  tugs  and  bargis 

The  shallow  water  and  narrow  channel  In  the  vicinity  are  Inade- 
quate for  peacetime.  In  a  time  of  war  I  cannot  see  how  this  depot 
could  be  maintained.  To  send  ammunition  by  highways  would  be  a 
real  danger  to  the  public 

In  regard  to  shipbuilding,  there  Is  the  Fore  River  shipbuilding 
plant,  on  which  the  Government  depends  for  Its  naval  force  and 
merchantmen.  Any  slowing  up  or  stoppage  of  work  there  would  be 
of  grave  concern  to  the  Nations  defense  program.  With  the  out- 
break of  the  war  abroad,  the  building  at  this  plant  will  substan- 
tially Increase  during  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation  a 
few  years  ago.  quoted  in  the  recent  report  on  Government  aids 
to  transportation,  volume  III.  page  26,  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  War.  Douglas  MacArthur.  wrote: 

It  is  therefore,  th?  desire  of  the  War  Department  to  rermphasize 
the  'Ugg-^simn  madi-  by  Colonel  Taylor  that  In  the  sclu'lon  of  the 
problem  of  coordinating  rail  and  water  transportation,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Nations  trunk-line  railway  6yst«m.  and  continued 
development  of  bus  and  truck  transportation  as  the  principal  col- 
lecting and  distributing  agency,  with  the  protection  of  the  capital 
mves'ment  represented  In  each,  be  considered  as  basic. 

It  may  hz  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman 
Mansfield,  has  wholly  mi.sread  the  dissenting  cpinion  of 
Commissioner  Eastman  in  the  decision  cf  the  I.  C.  C.  P.  S.  A. 
17413.  October  1:0.  1939.  This  is  a  case  involving  railroad  re- 
lief from  the  fourth  section  provision.  The  point  made  by 
the  Commissioner  in  his  dissenting  cpinion  is  that  the  grant- 
ing cf  relief  to  the  railroads  for  handling  gasoline  from  the 
Gulf  to  Chattanooga  would  prevent  the  movement  of  this 
commodity  up  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee  Rivers. 
The  improvements  on  these  rivers,  ther(>fore,  could  not  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  traffic  not  handled,  by  the  cost  to 
the  Government  for  improving  these  projects  remains  to 
be  paid  and  maintenance  must  be  continued  year  by  year. 
The  Commis.«=ioner  said,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
take  the  money  wastefully  spent  in  these  river  projects, 
which  were  net  used  to  carry  traffic,  and  subsidize  the  rail- 
roads in  exchange  for  lower  rates. 

There  Is  no  basis  in  this  statement  for  drawing  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  rail- 
rcad-mindcd.    The  fact  is  the  Commissioner  made  a  sound 

business  remark. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman  M.fNSFiELD,  in 
his  extension  of  remarks,  Appendix  of  the  Record,  page  2184, 
callsd  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  my  statement, 


"Secretary  of  War  Woodring  is  revealed  by  the  records  to 
have  disbursed  for  rivers  and  harbors  $723,006,637."  reveals 
that  the  above  figures  are  more  than  $600,000,000  over  the 
correct  figures  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  War  I>epartment. 

I  cheerfully  acknowledge  my  failure  to  state  that  the  $723,- 
006,637  represents  a  5-ycar  period  since  1935  and  in  breaking 
down  this  sum  we  find  approximately  $573,000,000  wa.s  spent 
by  the  Government  for  new  work  on  rivers,  harbors,  and 
channels.  The  remainder  of  the  approximate  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  was  spent  over  the  5-year  period  as  main- 
tenance cost. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman  Mansfiild, 
shows  by  his  remarks  that  he  is  a  close  analyst  I  join  with 
him  as  a  seeker  after  truth  and  In  accordance  with  such  prin- 
ciples respectfully  call  attention  that  in  his  remarks  on  pages 
IBOO  and  1901  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
he  apparently  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  In  the  table  of 
rates  Inserted  by  him  contrasting  the  rate  on  cotton  charged 
by  the  railroads  in  comparison  with  the  rall-and-water  rates, 
that  these  rates  are  now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commi-ssion. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleague  that  under  the  pres- 
ent law  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
over  transportation  that  is  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water. 
Section  6,  paragraph  13,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
clearly  provides  that  very  thing.  Among  other  things,  sec- 
tion 6,  paragraph  13,  fiirther  provides: 

When  property  may  be  or  Is  transported  from  point  to  point  in 
the  United  States  by  rail  and  water  through  the  Panama  Canal  or 
otherwise,  the  transportation  being  by  a  common  carrier  or  car- 
riers, and  not  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
such  transportation  and  of  the  carriers,  both  by  rail  and  by 
water     •     *     *. 

Other  provisions  of  the  same  section  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  these  rates  are  subject  to  Commission  jurisdiction.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  f^led  with  the  Commission.  It  Is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Comm.ission  cannot  be  hostile  to 
water  transport,  since  it  has  approved  these  low  rail-and- 
water  rates. 


Treason  in  Norway  Argues  for  Investigating  the 
Nazis,  Not  Hounding  the  Communists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  19,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by  Jay 
Fianklin,  which  was  published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  yesterday: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  18.  1940] 

We,  tht  People — Treason  tn  Norway  Argues  For.  Investigating  thk 

Nazis,  Not  Hounding  the  Commu.vists  . 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

Leland  Stowe,  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  did  mire  than  score  a 
world  scoop  in  his  Stockholm  dispatch  describing  the  treason  and 
sabotage  by  which  certain  prominent  Norwegians  admitted  the 
Naz.s  to  their  country.  He  alEo  made  It  abundnntly  clear  that 
Martin  Dies,  the  D  A  R.'s.  and  our  de  luxe  red  baiters  are  barking 
up  the  wrong  tree  in  their  current  attacks  on  communism. 

In  Norway,  for  example.  It  was  not  the  Communists  who  admitted 
the  German  Army.  It  was  a  number  of  highly  placed  Army  and 
Navy  officers,  and  ambitious  conservative  politicians  who  spiked  the 
guns  of  the  Norwegian  Navy,  surrendered  forts  and  ports,  sabotaged 
defense  plans  and  equipment,  and  generally  greased  the  rollers  of 
Hitlers  wooden  horse. 

It  Is  as  though — to  use  a  farfetched  comparison — some  of  our 
prominent  conservatives,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  New  York  corps  area,  and  a  number  of  well-placed 
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ofBcials  In  the  OoTermn«nt  had  arranged  to  allow  the  British  Nary 
to  take  p<K*9esslon  oC  Portland.  Boston.  New  York  City.  Philadelphia, 
ard  Wn^hlngton — en  the  promise  that  the  appointment  of  governor 
fwpern!  of  a  new  British  protectorate  over  tJie  United  States  would 
go  to  one  of  them. 

HOT  ONS  COMMUNUrr  COT77 

This  Norway  affair  cuts  the  grotmd  from  under  the  American 
Buperpatrlots.     Py)r  the  voice  of  history  reveals  the  following  facts: 

In  the  last  20  years  not  one  single  country  has  been  captured  by  a 
Communist  revolution.  The  advocates  of  the  class  struggle  have 
not  one  success  to  their  credit  since  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917. 

In  Spain  It  was  iK>t  the  Communists,  but  generals  and  grandees, 
who  Invited  the  Moslem  Moors,  the  German  Junkers,  and  the  Italian 
Army  Into  their  own  country  In  1936. 

In  Germany  It  was  not  the  Communists,  but  the  Nazi,  the  Indus- 
trlallsu.  and  the  Belchswehr.  that  seized  revolutionary  powers  over 
sUte  in  1933. 

In  Italy  It  was  not  the  Communists,  but  the  Fascists,  the  Indtis- 
trlallsts.  and  the  large  landowners,  who  organized  the  march  on 
Rome  In  1933. 

In  Austria  It  was  not  the  Communists,  but  the  conservatives,  the 
Helmwehr.  and  the  cierlcaJs.  wbo  paved  the  way  for  annexation 
enforced. 

In  Prance  and  England,  before  Munich,  It  was  not  the  Com- 
munists who  counseled  appeasement  of  the  German  ambitions,  but 
the  con.s«Tvatlves.  the  Tories,  the  Cent  famUles. 

In  alnaoet  every  case  communtsm  served  as  the  excuse  for  tolerat- 
ing foreign  Invasion  and  social  revolution.  In  almost  every  case, 
including  our  own.  class  hatred,  social  subversion,  Jew  baiting,  etc.. 
started  from  the  top  and  spread  downward  through  the  press  to  the 
good-tempered  and  eternally  paUent  masses  of  farmers  and  Indus- 
trial employees. 

The  treason  of  the  prominent  Norwegians  who  opened  their  own 
country  to  the  Nazis  and  thus  made  It  a  battlefield  t)etween  Ger- 
many and  the  Allies  ought  to  cause  our  Government  to  concentrate 
on  its  real  enemies  rather  than  the  legendary  "reds." 

TIMI  TO   CHBCK   ON  TBXASOlf 

The  time  to  act  Is  now.  The  F.  B.  I.  should  Immediately  set  to 
work  in  checking  over  the  Army.  Navy,  and  National  Guard  officers 
and  men  with  a  view  to  checking  treason  masquerading  as  anti- 
radicalism.  The  Labor  Department  should  begin  to  check  over  the 
Immigrants  from  Germany  and  Italy  over  the  last  10  years,  with  a 
view  to  locating  some  of  the  pegs  In  Hitler's  potential  Trojan  horse 
(American  model).  The  Dies  committee  should  go  into  action  to 
get  the  facts  and  afBllatlons  of  the  revived  Ku  Klux  Klan.  the 
Associated  Farmers,  and  ether  thotisand-percent  "patriots."  It 
would  be  a  Joke  If  Mahtin  Dixs  felt  obliged  to  Issue  a  subpena  to 
himself  in  the  course  of  this  Investigation. 

For  history  at  least  Is  not  a  liar,  and  history  says  that  In  30  years 
Communist  revolution  has  not  captured  a  single  coimtry.  while 
Norway  Is  only  the  latest  of  a  dozen  nations  to  yield  to  foreign 
Invasion  and  domestic  treason  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fascists.  Pin- 
land  alone  supplies  the  proof  of  the  social  pudding,  for  in  Finland 
there  was  no  Communist  "wooden  horse"  to  ease  the  entry  of  the 
"red"  army,  and  the  Russian-Finnish  dispute  was  decided  on  the 
battlefield,  not  in  the  treachery  and  sabotage  of  the  borders  from 
within. 


Widows*  and  Orphans*  Pension  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19. 1940 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  H.  R.  9000,  which  will  soon 
come  before  this  Bouse  for  consideration. 

The  veterans'  organizations  of  my  State  are  wholeheart- 
edly behind  this  legislation,  as  is  attested  by  a  telegram  I 
received  today  from  the  department  chaplain  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  of  Texas.  Brother  Willis  Q.  Jeniigan,  of  Mineola, 
Tex.,  one  of  the  most  active,  alert,  and  best-informed  men 
concerning  veterans  and  matters  pertaining  to  their  interests 
I  know.     The  telegram  reads: 

MnrxoLA,  Tex..  April  18,  1940. 

Hon.   LlNDLET  BSCKWOSTH, 

Con^essman.  Washington.  D.  C: 

As    department    chaplain    representative    90.000    Legionnaires    to 

Texas.  I  urge  you  support  H.  R.  9000,  known  as  widows'  and  orphans' 

bli!     Also  omnibus  bill  liberalise  certain  pension  benefits.    The 

Legion   in  every  locality  in  Texas  is  mllltantly  fighting  for  this 

legislation. 

WXI.IJS  O.  JKsinoAif , 

^-^  Department  Chmplain,  American  Legion. 


Although,  because  of  my  age.  I  am  not  a  veteran,  I  have 
alwajrs  sought  to  be  a  real  and  genuine  friend  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  My  record  shows  I  have  never  opposed  any 
legislation  of  any  type  designed  to  iniore  to  the  benefit  of 
veterans  and  their  dependents;  on  the  other  hand.  I  have 
enthusiastically  and  actively  supported  all  legislation  designed 
to  aid  these  groups.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  per- 
sonally represented  veterai^  and  their  dependents  before  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  here  in  Washington.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  families,  the  blood  of  whose  members  has  been  shed  in 
the  last  three  wars  in  which  this  country  has  been  engaged,  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  allegiance  to  those  who  have  made 
outstanding  sacrifices  for  our  country. 


Corporations*  Earnings  Sharply  Rise  in  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  McKEOUGH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  19,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ROBERT  P.  VANDERPOEL 


Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  manufacturing  earnings 
show  sharp  increase  as  reported  in  article  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  American.  April  14,  1940.  written  by  Robert  P.  Van- 
derpoel.  financial  editor.  It  is  evident  from  the  information 
contained  in  this  article  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  com- 
plaints registered  by  business  of  interference  with  the  earning 
power  by  the  present  national  administration  are  without 
justification. 

The  article  follows; 

[Prom  the  Chicago  American  of  April  14.  1940] 

MAjrcTACTTTRiwc   Earj^tngs   ROSE   Sharplt    i?»    1939 — But   Big   Coic- 

PA>nzs  Seem  CoNTEjrr  Merixt  To  Hold  ST.\Tt7s 

(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  financial  editor) 

A  more  complete  report  on  1939  earnings  of  leading  American  cor- 
porations Is  contained  In  the  April  letter  of  the  National  City  Banlc 
of  New  York. 

This  reveals  that  1,440  manufacturing  concerns  having  a  net 
worth  Just  under  $23,000,000,000  earned  a  trifle  less  than  $2,000.- 
000.000.  or  a  net  return  of  8.5  percent. 

This  compares  with  8.4  percent  reported  a  montn  ago  for  960 
corporations.  It  compares  with  4.8  percent  earned  by  the  same 
corporations  in  1938  and  with  10.5  in  1937  and  10  1  In  1936 

Thus  over  the  last  4  years  these  corporations,  representing  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  Industrial  earning  power  of  the  Na- 
tion, have  earned  an  avera^  net  return  on  their  invested  capital 
of  more  than  Slj  percent. 

SOFT  DRINKS  LIAD 

The  most  remarkable  showing  was  made  by  20  concerns  In  the 
soft-drink  business,  with  a  return  of  37  5  percent  of  net  worth  In 
1939  and  35.2  percent  In  the  previous  year. 

Aside  from  the  manufacturing  corporations,  mining  and  quarry- 
ing companies  earned  an  average  return  of  6.3  percent,  despite  losses 
reported  by  the  coal  producers 

The  worst  shelving  wa.s  made  by  the  transportation  corr.panles. 
with  a  net  return  of  0  8  percent,  compared  with  a  loss  In  1938. 
Other  utilities  earned  69.  Concerns  engaged  In  trade  had  an 
average  return  of  11.3;  amusement  and  service  companies  earned 
6.3,  despite  a  deficit  reported  in  the  restaurant  and  hotel  business; 
and  finance  companies  reported  an  average  profit  of  7  9. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  profits  are  after  aU  ciiarges. 
Including  depreciation  and  taxes. 

SHAJIPLT   ABOVE    1938 

The  net  of  the  manufacturing  companies,  as  a  whole,  was  81  per- 
cent greater  than  In  1938 

The  average  profit  In  relation  to  sales  in  the  manufacturing  group 
was  6.5  percent — ranging  from  1^  percent  in  the  meat  packing  to 
11.3  In  aircraft  and  parts.  The  mall-order  houses  earned  5.6  cents 
for  every  dollar  of  sales;  department  stores,  3  cents;  food  cbains, 
1.7:   other  chains.   5  7. 

Each  time  we  present  these  National  City  Bank  figtires  on  earn- 
ing? we  receive  communications  from  readers  regarding  them. 
The  most  frequent  complaint  is  tliat  they  are  not  complete  and 
consequently  are  unfair.  We  have  always  emphasized  that  they  are 
not  complete,  but  If  it  is  understood  exactly  what  they  are  there 
can  certainly  be  no  reason  to  ciiarge  that  they  are  unfair. 
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Ptor  our  part  we  believe  they  are  much  more  significant  than  are 
the  figures  for  Industry  as  a  whole. 

puorrr  rats  lowoi 

The  smaller  corporations,  representing  slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  the  industrial  wealth  of  the  Nation  and  somewhat  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  indusirlal  earning  power  of  the  Nation,  have  earned 
during  this  period  a  much  lower  rate  of  return  than  the  8V3  per- 
cent indicated  in  the  figures  here  presented. 

No  one  knows  what  the  actual  rate  of  return  Is  t>ecnu8e  this  decs 
not  become  available  until  years  later,  when  Government  figures  are 
compiled.  ,. 

We  believe  It  is  a  fair  guess  that  the  smaller  corporations  on  tne 
average  have  operated  at  a  profit  during  these  last  4  years,  but  at  a 
rate  of  profit  probably  too  low  to  attract  new  capital  in  sufflclentiy 
substantial  amounts  to  absorb  idle  ftmds  or  create  Jobs  for  idle 
workei  s.  

IN    HAKD6    or    FEW 

There  resulte  the  conclusion  that  earning  power  in  Industry  has 
been  concentrated  in  relatively  few  corporations  which  are  content 
to  maintain  their  positions  and  earn  exceedingly  high  returns  on 
invested  capital  rather  than  expand  their  operations  absorb  new 
savings  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  competitive  system  of 
capitalistic  economics.  ^.. 

If  this  conclusion  Is  correct,  we  have  here  a  cancerous  growth 
eating  at  the  very  heart  of  the  American  system  of  democracy  and 

^"^NotVo^r^th'slTa  small  handful  of  men  in  the  United  States  have 
thus  far  shown  even  an  appreciation  of  this  situation,  leave  alone 
giving  It  Intensive  study. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Tulip-Time  Festival  at 
Holland,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  19, 1940 

Mr  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  take  occasion  to  caU  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  espe- 
cially the  Members  whose  congressional  districts  are  near 
the  locality  to  the  twelfth  annual  tulip-time  festival  to  be 
held  at  Holland.  Mich.,  in  the  district  I  represent.  The 
occaifon  has  been  arranged  for  a  program  covering  8  days, 
beginning  May  18  and  ending  May  25. 

Visitors  to  Holland  at  the  time  will  be  charmed  by  the 
sight  of  one  and  one-half  million  tulips  in  bloom,  with  a 
wonderfully  arranged  variety  of  color,  planted  along  a  circuit 
of  clearly  marked  streets.    An  equal  number  of  tuUps  in  500 

varieties  are  arranged  in  massed  beds  at  the  floodlighted 
tulip  farms  located  within  a  short  distance  from  the  city 
Of  Holland.  Of  added  Interest  and  pleasure  will  be  seen  the 
amazingly  clever  replica  In  miniature  of  the  quaint  and  col- 
orful ejections  of  the  Netherlands,  comprising  75  human  fig- 
ures 100  animals,  canal  boats,  water-front  scenes,  windmills, 
bridges  waterfalls,  locks,  and  so  forth.  An  exhibit  compris- 
ing a  priceless  collection  of  antiques,  historical  records,  rare 
books  and  objects  of  art  featuring  exhibits  from  the  Nether- 
land  pavilions  at  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  World's 
Fairs  will  also  be  mcluded  in  the  festival.  The  daily  pro- 
gram' during  the  festival  is  diversified  and  includes  wcoden- 
shoe  street  dances  with  300  dancers  in  Dutch  costumes,  a 
street -scrubbing  ceremony  including  hundreds  of  costumed 
Dutchmen,  band  reviews,  and  many  other  events  of  pleasur- 
able interest. 

I  extend  to  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  their  constituents  a  very  cordial  invitation  on  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  Holland,  Mich.,  the  officials  in  charge, 
and  mvself  to  attend  the  Twelfth  Annual  Tulip  Time  Festival. 
I  assure  you  of  the  warm  and  hospitable  reception  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  Holland  and  guarantee  that  your  visit  dur- 
ing all  or  any  part  of  the  festival  will  be  highly  pleasurable 
and  entertaining  and  establish  a  memory  of  a  truly  beautiful 
and  inspiring  occasion. 


Resolution  by  World  War  Combat  Veterans 

on  H.  R.  6450 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19,  1940 


RESOLUTIONS     BY     COUNCIL     OP    WAR     COMBAT    VETERANS' 

ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  further 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  H.  R.  6450,  a  bill  introduced  by 
mj'self ,  I  am  glad  to  include  with  my  remarks  the  following 
resolution: 

Subject:   House  Resolution  No.  6450. 
Submitted  by:   Southern  California  Dt.strlct  No.  1. 
Introduced  by:   The  Society  of  the  Tbird  Division.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Branch  No,  22, 
To  the  Department  of  California,  Council  of  World   War  Combat 
Veterans'  Associations.  Inc..  in  regular  convention  assembled  in 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  August   27.  1939: 
Whereas  of  all  United  States  World  War  Army  veterans  compen- 
sated by  the  United  States  Veterans'  Administration  for  disability 
traceable  to  Army  service,  but  20  5  percent  of  those  compensated 
are  receiving   it  for  Injury  or   disease  occurred  In  front-line  duty, 
although  34  3  percent  of  the  «-otal  United  States  World  War  Army 
enlistment,  performed  combat  duty,  suffering  228,000  casualties  of 
record  from  the  effects  of  the  enemy  fire;  and 

Whereas  9.20  percent  of  the  noncombatant  United  States  World 
War  Army  enlistment,  totaling  2,667.101,  Is  now  compensated  by  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Administration,  while  only  4.55  percent  of 
the  1,390,000  men  who  served  In  active  combat  duty  are  compen- 
sated for  disease  or  injury  traceable  to  the  front-line  trench  duty. 
a  ratio  of  2  to  1  In  compensation  paid  by  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Administration  to  those  that  served  at  home  or  In  tbe  rear  areaa  of 
the  front;  and 

Whereas  the  average  yearly  payment  of  compensation  to  the  non- 
combatant  veteran  by  the  United  States  Veterans'  Administration 
Is  10  percent  greater  than  the  average  yearly  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  tne  combat  veteran;  and 

Whereas  this  injustice  to  the  combat  veteran  Is  caused  mainly  toy 
the  combat  veteran's  lack  of  adequate  service  and  medical  record 
because  of  the  type  of  his  service,  and  because  of  no  fault  of  his 
front-line  treatment  of  injxiry  or  disease  was  not  recorded  to  any 
extent  by  any  combat  unit,  thereby  not  having  an  official  record  oT 
such  treatment,  his  Just  claim  for  compensation  is  rejected  by  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Administration;  and 

Whereas  service  letters  from  the  Administrator  of  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration  to  the  field  stations  of  the  United 
States  Veterans'  AdmlnlsUatlon  have  some  value  as  to  the  declara- 
tion of  principle  but  do  not  give  any  authority  whatever  to  field 
officials  to  take  action  in  alleviating  this  injustice  to  the  combat 

veterans;   and  ._._,.  .       i_. -„» 

Whereas  the  fair  adjudication  of  the  combat  veteran  s  claim  for 
compensation  will  never  be  fairly  se  tied  except  by  the  passage  of 
adequate  veteran  legislation :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  To  petition,  urge,  and  recommend  a  favorable  report 
by  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  Seventy- 
sixth  Congres-s  second  session.  House  of  Representatives,  upon 
House  Resolution  6450;  and  further  petition,  urge,  and  recom- 
mend the  Immediate  passage  by  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  second 
session,  of  House  Resolution  6450,  thereby  alleviating  this  in- 
justice to  the  combat  veteran,  caused  by  the  present  Interpretation 
of    veterans'    legislation    by    the   United    States    Veterans'   Admlnls- 

Passed  by  and  submitted  to  southern  California  district  No.  1, 
Council  of  World  War  Combat  Veterans'  Associations,  Inc.,  Augtist 
2,  1939. 

Approved:  a.  P.  Kralick,  President. 

Ben  F.  Gurnett,  Secretary. 

Parsed  by  and  submitted  to  the  department  of  California.  Coun- 
cil of  World  War  Combat  Veterans'  Associations,  Inc.,  August   8. 

1939. 

Approved : 

Southern  California  District  No.  1.  CotrNCiL  of  World 

War  Combat  Veterans'  Associations.  Inc. 
A.  R.  MoNTcoME.iY,  President. 
Edw.  J.  Maire,  Secretary. 
Passed   by  the  department   of   California.  Council  of  World   War 
Combat  Veterans'  Associations,  Inc.,  in  convention  held  August  27, 

1939. 
Approved:  h.  F.  Bercan,  President. 

B.  a.  SMrxH.  Secretary. 
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President  Roosevelt  and  Sugar  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19.  1940 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  letter  referred  to 
below  has  already  been  made  a  part  of  the  Record,  it  seems 
advisable  to  take  that  letter  apart  and  determine  just  what 
President  Roosevelt's  policy  really  is  toward  the  American 
farmer  in  competition  with  the  foreign  farmer. 

Under  date  of  April  11.  1940.  President  Roosevelt  wrote 
the  Kentlcman  from  Texas.  Marvin  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee,  opposing  any  sugar  legisla- 
tion at  this  session  of  Congress,  except  a  joint  resolution  ex- 
tending the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  The  President's  letter,  in 
holding  no  legislation  is  needed  at  this  time,  is  notable  in 
several  respects.     Among  these  are: 

First.  It  ignores  the  needs  for  additional  sugar-beet  acreage 
in  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  West,  particularly  the  Federal 
reclamation  projects,  where  the  present  law  bars  American 
farmers  from  supplying  the  American  market  ^ith  a  non- 
surplus  crop. 

Second.  No  consideration  Is  given  the  needs  for  a  cash 
crop  by  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  victims  of  dislocated 
agricultural  prices  and  whose  purchasing  power  would  be  far 
more  remunerative  to  other  American  agriculture  and  indus- 
try than  the  uncertain  returns  from  foreign  trade  with  Cuba. 

The  I*resident's  proposal  for  continuation  of  the  present 
law  without  amendment  would  freeze  the  discrimination 
against  new  sugar-beet  producers  in  all  of  the  Western  States 
and  against  all  areas  that  have  been  denied  sugar-beet  acreage 
because  of  lack  of  factory  facilities  or  from  the  operations  of 
the  existing  law.  Because  of  the  surplus  sugar  now  in  the 
United  States,  largely  as  a  result  of  dumping  by  Cuba,  it  is 
probable  the  present  sugar-beet  acreage  in  1941  may  be 
reduced  20  to  25  percent  if  remedial  legislation  is  not  enacted 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Thus  the  purchasing 
power  of  American  farmers  is  likely  to  be  curtailed  with  con- 
sequent loss  In  employment  and  to  indvxstry. 

While  there  may  have  been  some  improvement  in  the  sugar 
industry  under  the  program  adopted  In  1934.  the  Cuban  sugar 
industry  has  been  a  major  beneficiary.  It  is  owned  princi- 
pally by  Wall  Street  and  other  non-Cuban  capital.  It  is 
assured  of  nearly  a  third  of  the  American  market  at  a 
reduced  tariff — a  larger  share  than  is  given  the  American 
sugar-beet  farmer. 

Supar-ljeet  farmers  dispute  the  President's  assertion  their 
incomes  are  at  approximately  parity  level.  The  most  they 
a£k  for  in  legislation  this  year  (H.  R.  8746)  is  that  they  be 
assured  of  76  to  80  percent  of  parity. 

Retail  sugar  prices  are  less  today  than  they  were  40  years 
ago  when  sugar  beets  broke  the  monopoly  Cuba  and  the 
cane  refineries  had  on  the  country's  sugar  supply.  All  other 
food  prices  are  higher. 

It  may  be  true  that  some  established  sugar-beet  growers 
and  the  corporation-owned  plantations  in  the  South,  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico.  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  enjoy  a  large  pro- 
duction as  the  President  says.  However,  many  hard-pressed 
farmers  on  family-size  units  In  the  West  with  land  adapted 
to  sugar  beets  are  denied  a  share  in  the  sugar  program  and 
the  benefits  the  President  claims  exists. 

The  recovery  of  our  export  market  as  a  result  of  the  sugar 
program,  reported  by  the  President,  is  of  dubious  value.  Over 
a  long  period  of  years,  Cuba's  purchases  of  American  products 
have  averaged  only  $75  for  every  $125  in  Cuban  products  the 
United  States  has  purchased.  Further,  only  60  percent  of  the 
island's  foreign  trade  is  with  the  United  States.  American 
money  paid  for  Cuban  sugar  is  spent  by  Cubans  in  other 
coimtries. 


Imports  of  Cuban  sugar  in  1938  displaced  2.100.000  acres  of 
American  farm  land.  In  1939,  1.900.000  acres  were  displaced. 
The  crop  value  of  2,000,000  acres  of  sugar  beets  is  more  than 
twice  the  average  annual  value  of  Cutian  purchases  from  the 
United  States.  Returns  from  the  American  crops  are  spent 
wholly  in  the  United  States. 

Sugar  beets  are.  as  stated,  a  nonsimslus  crop.  The  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  States,  in  which  80  percent  of  the  country's 
sugar  beets  are  grown,  buy  more  of  the  surplus  corn-hog 
products  from  the  Middle  West  than  the  total  of  all  Cuban 
purchases  of  American  agricultural  and  industrial  products. 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  advocates  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  for  the  American  producer  to  impair  the  coun- 
try's good-neighbor  policy,  which  must  mean  Cuba,  since 
99  percent  of  the  foreign  sugar  comes  from  that  island.  How- 
ever, since  Cutwns  buy  nearly  half  of  their  imports  in  other 
countries,  should  not  a  preference  be  given  to  American  pro- 
ducers who  make  all  their  purchases  in  the  American  market? 

There  is  no  proposal  before  the  Congress  to  reduce  the 
quotas  of  sugar  assigned  the  insular  possessions,  which  are 
under  the  American  flag.  The  Philippine  Islands  would  be 
limited  to  the  volimie  of  sugar  fixed  in  the  Independence  Act. 

A  proposal  made  by  the  Western  Beet  Growers'  Association, 
representing  areas  that  desire  to  grow  sugar  beets,  offers  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  An  amendment  to  H.  R.  8746  pro- 
vides for  a  graduated  scale  of  increases  in  the  sugar  quotas 
for  all  domestic  areas  with  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  Cuban 
allotnients  until  the  requirements  of  American  consumers 
are  filled  by  domestic  production.  This  suggestion  would  per- 
mit Cuba  to  readjust  Its  internal  economy  and  at  the  same 
time  American  farmers  would  be  allowed  to  produce  a  non- 
surplus  crop  in  increasing  quantities. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  our  sweetheart  is  an  American 
sweetheart,  and  our  one  and  only  love  is  America.  We  never 
did  much  believe  in  the  sailor-boy  tradition  of  "a  sweetheart 
in  every  port." 

Racine  and  Kenosha,  Wis^  Solve  Their  Labor 

Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Monday.  April  15.  1940: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  AprU   15,  1940] 

KAClftT    ANTJ    KXNOSHA    OM   TTTI:    MVAT 

Racine  and  Kenosha,  which  not  .so  long  ago  were  plagued  with 
Jurisdictional  labor  strife,  or  else  with  strife  between  labor  and 
management,  seem  on  the  way  to  solving  their  problems. 

Kenosha  made  a  big  advaince  some  years  ago  when  t±ie  A.  F  of  L. 
and  the  C.  I.  O.  agreed  to  harmonize  their  dtfTerences  and  work  to- 
gether for  the  general  good  of  Inbor  The  method  used  Is  united 
acuon  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  unions,  which  number  7.000 
workers.     Jurisdictional  disputes  are  unknown  there. 

Racine  Is  working  cut  a  similar  plan  throi:gh  an  interunlon  com- 
mittee. It  will  handle  Jurisdictional  matters  to  prevent  tho.se 
avoidable  breaks  that  slow  up  Industry,  deprive  men  of  wages,  and 
in  general  come  like   a  blight  over  an  Industrial  community. 

And  now  Racine  goes  a  step  farther.  Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  American  Legion  the  lal>or  leaders,  the  bu-^iness  leaders,  and 
the  civic  leaders  meet  to  discuss  the  problems  they  all  face.  The 
aim  Is  to  produce  goods  under  favorable  conditions  and  to  sell 
goods  under  favorable  conditions.  It  is  simply  an  application  of  the 
rule  that  a  community  must  be  united  (certainly  not  divided)  if  it 
Is  to  prosper. 

Here  Is  wishing  these  communities  well.  They  are  ofT  on  the 
right  road  We  do  not  wish  to  lock  back  to  the  time  when  they 
were  In  such  grave  difficulties  because  of  agitation,  strife,  or  divi- 
sion— we  do  not  wish  to  look  back  except  to  point  out  how  mucb 
better  and  more  hopeful  ia  theii  outlook  ahead. 
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Proposal  to  Abolish  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
and  Air  Safety  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19, 1940 


LETTER  FROM  AIR  LINE  PILOTS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RrcoRD,  I  include  the  following  letter  from  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association: 

Am  Like  Pilots  Associatiok, 

Chicago.  Apnl  16.  1940. 

Hon.  Chmiles  A   Eaton, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

DiiAR  Mb.  Eaton:  Several  days  ago  the  pUots  that  fly  America's  air 
liners  received  news  that  was  so  abrupt,  so  far  reaching,  and  so 
shocking  that  it  left  them  stunned.  President  RDOsevelt  had  an- 
nounced his  fourth  reorganization  plan  to  Cksngress,  containing  a 
proposal  to  abolish  the  new  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  the 
Air  Safety  Board  and  place  the  entire  air  regulatory  and  inde- 
pendent air-accident  Investigation  duties  that  they  have  been 
performing  oo  commendably  back  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce whlfh  made  such  an  amazingly  deplorable  and  costly  failure 
of  the  same  duties  prior  to  the  time  that  the  new  act  was  passed. 
The  why  of  this  is  IndeQnable.  The  history  of  clvU  air  regulation 
and  alr-accldent  Investigation  is  a  matter  of  record. 

From  the  late  twenties  to  the  time  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  was  passed  were  black  pages  In  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try's air-transportation  development.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  suppo- 
sitions, assumptions,  or  the  preponderance  of  vaguely  defined  ideas, 
but  what  this  amounts  to  is  cold,  hard,  indisputable  facts-  facts 
established  by  stark  realities,  facts  established  by  the  loss  of  score 
upon  score  of  human  lives  and  the  loss  of  millions  upon  millions 

On  May  6  1935,  Senator  Bronson  Cutting  lost  his  life  in  an  air- 
liner crash.  '  In  sheer  desperation  the  pilots,  with  the  backing  of 
a  friendly,  public-spirited  press,  started  to  lead  the  fight  to  fr«?e 
America's  air  transportation  from  the  entwining  tenUcles  of  death 
In  the  air.  which  were  strangling  It  to  ruin. 

Du'^ing  the  period  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  regulated 
the  country's  air- transportation  network  473  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  air  crashes,  of  whom  over  146  were  air-line  pilots.  'The 
rai^ks  of  the  alr-llne  pilots  were  being  thinned  at  the  startling 
rate  averaging  one  every  28  days;  their  passengers  were  meeting 
death  averaging  one  every  15  days.  The  crash-scared  public  was 
afraid  to  ride,  which  resulted  In  Inestimably  large  losses  of  revenue 
to  the  industry,  and  progress  was  st3rmled. 

Air-minded  Congressmen  and  Senators  became  Interested.  A  sen- 
atorial alr-safety-investlgatlng  committee  was  appointed  namely. 
Senators  Clark  (Missouri),  'White  (Maine).  Donahey  (Ohio)  and 
the  late  Royal  S  Copeland  (New  York).  They  did  a  good  Job. 
They  listened  patiently  to  everything  that  anyone  had  to  suggest 
that  mieht  be  the  Eolutlon  The  congressional  record  built  up  by 
this  committee  is  truly  a  bible  on  air  safety.  The  politically  in- 
volved and  obviou.sly  faulty  regulatory  and  alr-accident  investl- 
eatlne  procedure  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  all  wTltten 
in  the  record  of  this  senatorial  alr-safety-lnvestlgatlng  committee. 
Coneress,  the  line  pilots,  and  everyone  else  that  was  really  in- 
terest^ in  dolnR  something  atwut  increasing  air  safety  worked 
tirelessly  and  relentlesslv.  until  In  1938  the  new  Ctvil  Aeronautics 
Act  was  passed.  The  pilots  had  repeatedly  pointed  out  through 
these  dark  years  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  wa.s  to  remove 
the  control  of  civil  aeronautics  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  not  only  that,  but  to  separate  the  functions  of  regulating  civil 
aeronautics  from  the  functions  of  Investigating  accidents  and 
making  recommendations  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  prevent 
recurrences  The  pilots  pointed  out  simply  that  no  one  agoncy 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  handle  both  functions  efficiently 
and  effectively  because  no  one  agency  can  be  expected  to  decide 
against  Itself  when  something  happens.  .,    ^  ,  „     „       ^ 

The  line  pilots  recommended  the  creation  of  an  Air  Safety  Board 
wh  ch  was  to  be  completely  independent  of  the  regulation-making 
divisions  of  the  Authority:  the  sole  duty  of  this  Board  being. 
Without  influence  of  any  kind,  to  investigate  accidenta  with  the 
View  of  preventing  recurrences  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Authority  which  would.  In  the  opinion  of  tiiis  Board,  tend 
to  prevent  accidents.  „       ^         ^    ..^ 

Congress  listened,  and  the  Air  Safety  Beard  and  the  new  Air 
Authority  were  created.  .  .     „       ^  ^     ^ 

Now.  let's  look  at  the  record  since  the  Air  Safety  Board  took  over. 
Accidents  have  been  cut  to  a  minimum  and  there  has  not  been  a 
pUot  death  on  our  country's  air  lines  to  the  past  IC  months,  nor  a 


passenger  fatality  in  more  than  12  months.  A  world  air-safety 
record.  During  this  12-month  period  the  pilots  that  are  making 
this  appeal  to  you  now  not  to  F>ermit  the  abolishment  of  the  Air 
Safety  Board  flew  87,325.145  miles  and  carried  2.028.817  passengers 
without  a  fatality.  Contrast  this  to  1  pilot  being  killed  every  28 
days  and  1  passenger  every  15  days  for  the  entire  period  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  regulated  civil  aeronautics  and  Investi- 
gated accidents,  numbering  a  total  of  473  pilots  and  passengers 
kiUed.  ^  . 

Certainly  no  one  wishes  to  go  back  to  that.  The  pilots  are  not 
quarreling  with  anybody.  All  they  are  trying  to  .do  Is  a  good  Job  so 
that  American  air  transportation  may  continue  to  be  No,  1  In  world 

flying  .  * 

When  Congress  created  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  bringing  into 
being  the  Air  Safety  Board,  it  won  with  one  stroke  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  and  they  took  to  the  air.  Real  au-  safety  has 
been  established  by  the  Air  Safety  Board  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  new  Authority.  This  combination  Is  paying  dividends  in  lives 
saved  and  thousands  upon  thouoands  of  dollars  saved  because  of 
not  having  to  pay  the  cost  of  craslies,  and  millions  earned  due  to 
increased  patronage  resulting  from  the  no-fatallty  safety  record  that 
has  Just  been  established,  and  we  have  only  Jtist  started.  It  Is  only 
plain,  common  sense  to  want  to  leave  well  enough  alone.  Your  sup- 
port to  set  aside  the  President's  proposal  to  abolish  the  Air  Safety 
Board  and  to  strip  the  new  Air  Authority  of  Its  identity  and  Inde- 
pendence Is  earnestly  and  respectfully  solicited  by  the  country's 
nlr-llne  plloU  who  fly  our  air  liners  on  the  most  extensive  clvU  air 
network  in  the  world. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Am  Line  Pilots  AssociATioif, 
David  L.  Behncke.  President. 


The  Problem  of  Unemployment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  jR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19, 1940 


ADDRESS     OP    HON.    PAUL    V.     McNUTT.    FEDERAL    SECTTRITY' 

ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security  Administrator,  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  April  14.  1940: 

1  have  been  asked  to  discuss  some  of  our  national  problems. 
The  number  one  problem  of  the  Nation  is  unemployment,  and 
I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  It.  In  pondering  this  problem,  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  our  best  chance  of  solving  it  Is  to  has- 
ten our  return  to  the  competitive  profit  system  upon  which  the 
American  capitalistic  economy  is  founded. 

For  many  years,  particularly  prior  to  1932,  we  did  not  have  this 
system  In  America,  When  we  did  have  it.  It  seemed  to  work  very 
well.  We  adhered  fairly  closely  to  the  theory  of  the  profit  system 
in  the  years  when  it  was  impossible  to  produce  enough  consumera' 
goods  to  supply  the  market.  But  when,  by  scientific  advances,  we 
constructed  an  Industrial  plant  which  could  provide  a  fair  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  the  people,  we  failed  to  readjust  our  practice  to 
meet  the  new  situation.  The  result  has  been  that  we  have  drifted 
away  from  the  principles  of  private  enterprise  and  competition 
which  made  it  p>osslble  to  build  a  great  civilization. 

The  basic  trouble  lies  In  the  thing  which  should  be  our  greatest 
asset — technclogy. 
i        Industry  grows  more  efllcient.     It  produces  more  goods  fw  leas 

money  and  with  fewer  men.  This  is  called  progress. 
1  It  is  unquestionably  progress  in  the  world  of  science.  New  Inven- 
tions and  labor-saving  devices  reduce  the  human  toll  necessary  for 
the  production  of  goods  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  mankind. 
j  Whether  it  is  progress  In  the  field  of  human  relations  depends  upon 
other  factors. 

Increased  efficiency  can  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  a  civilization. 
It  can  make  fewer  Jobs  and  create  unemployment,  or  It  can  be  the 
means  of  Increasing  consumption  without  displacement  of  labor 
and,  in  the  long  run,  create  new  employment. 

It  is  an  economic  fact,  demonstrable  from  the  experience  of  all 
Industrial  nations,  that,  as  production  Increases,  wage  shares  tend 
to  expand,  and  when  production  is  declining,  wage  shares  tend  to 
decline.  This  means  that  the  total  share  of  the  benefits  of  Industry 
which  accrue  to  labor  becomes  less,  and  Its  purchasing  power  thus 
diminished,  unless  production  Is  maintained.  Economic  hUtory 
also  demonstrates  beyond  question  that  the  aggregate  returns  of 
capital  vary  with  the  volume  of  production.  As  production  la- 
creases,  aggregate  profits  also  Increase. 
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We  alw  know,  as  ft  fact,  that  when  prices  are  reduced,  demand 
increase"*,  and  this  makes  for  fxill  employment  of  both  capital  and 
Iftbor 

One  of  the  striking  IncldenU  of  the  past  25  years  Is  that  period* 
inarked  by  extensive  technological  advances  have  been  characterized 
by  great  improvement  In  potential  productivity  without  a  corre- 
spondlni?  Increase  In  actual  production.  These  periods  have  also 
disclosed,  on  the  average,  a  proportional  decline  in  employment 
of  manpower  and  an  actual  decline  in  man-hours,  a  proportional 
decrfase  In  wages,  and  a  decrease  In  earnings  on  Investment. 

The  trouble  tteenui  clear.  The  benefits  from  Increased  efficiency 
in  indiistry  have  not  been  made  avaUable  to  the  consumer,  with 
the  result  that  no  one  profited  thereby. 

I  say  "no  one."  This  Is  not  literally  accurate.  The  employed 
profited  somewhat.  In  a  shorter  working  day.  but  not  In  total 
WURPS  But  this  advantage  was  gained  at  the  expense  of  those 
workers  who  lost  their  Jobs.  A  few  producers  profited  temporarily 
by  the  increased  profit  on  the  articles  produced,  but  this  profit  was 
cff.«iet  m  the  long  run  by  the  decreased  output  resulting  from 
reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  consuming  public.  Labor,  as  a 
whole,  did  not  gain.  Industry,  as  a  whole,  did  not  gain.  This 
means.  In  terms  of  the  national  welfare,  that  the  country  became 
poorer  at  the  same  time  that  It  increased  Its  efficiency  In  industrial 
production — a  paradox  in  a  democratic  society 

I  believe  that  the  way  to  make  the  capitalist  system  work 
Hnoothly  is  to  pass  on  the  benefits  of  efficiency  m  production  to 
the  consumer  In  the  form  of  reduced  prices.  Since  labor  and 
those  who  Invest  capital  In  one  way  or  another  constitute  by  far 
the  majority  of  consumers,  this  Is  the  one  comprehensive  way  of 
dividing  equitably  the  profits  of  technological  advance.  What  Is 
more  important.  It  Is  a  method  of  distributing  these  profits  which 
will  enable  our  Industrial  plant  to  operate  at  maximum  capacity. 
America  is  now  equipped  to  supply  goods  and  services  to  produce 
a  nlnety-bllllon-dollar-a-year  income,  measured  by  the  present  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  As  that  dollar  Is  Increased  in  purchas- 
Ins  power  by  lower  prices  we  come  closer  to  the  ninety-billion 
goal. 

Operating  at  capacity,  our  present  industrial  plant  would  supply 
a  mode<st  Increase  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  in  the 
lower  50  percent  of  our  population.  Every  factor  which  Increases 
the  ability  of  this  class  to  consume  more  goods  tends  to  bring 
about  an  increased  demand  upon  our  Industrial  plant,  including 
the  use  of  capital  and  labor.  It  follows  that,  as  technology  In- 
creases efficiency,  a  corresponding  reduction  of  prices  prevents 
lat)or  displacement,  raises  the  level  of  living,  and  In  the  long 
^un  tends  to  generate  still  further  production  and  increased 
,  prosperity. 

A  cross  section  of  American  Industry  shows  that  those  industries 
which  have  given  the  consumers  a  large  share  of  the  savings  from 
technological  improvement  have  actually  Increased  their  produc- 
tion and  added  men  to  their  pay  rolls.  Let  me  cite  a  few  startling 
examples,  selecting  the  boom  year  1929  and  the  recovery  year  1937 
tor  comparison. 

There  were  almost  twice  as  many  wage  earners  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  farm  tractors  and  other  agricultural  Implements 
In  1937  as  there  were  in  1929.  The  same  thing  Is  true  of  refriger- 
ators and  ice-making  apparatus.  An  increase  In  employment  of 
60  percent  has  taken  place  In  the  photographic -apparatus  Industry 
since  1929;  60  percent  In  the  typewriter  Industry.  60  percent  In 
the  cash-regl«t«T  and  buslnesa-machlne  line.  Substantial  In- 
creases in  the  number  of  men  employed  are  to  be  found  also  In 
radio,  rayon,  rubber,  sheet  steel,  aircraft,  and  a  number  of  others 
where  consumer  benefits  have  greatly  increased. 

The  buying  public  mvarlably  responds  to  the  stimulus  of  better 
but  cheaper  products  During  the  past  10  years  the  public  has 
learned  that  each  year  It  can  buy  a  better  refrigerator  for  less 
money  Do  you  recall  what  you  had  to  pay  for  a  refrigerator  In 
1928  or  19297  Compare  it  with  the  price  and  quality  today.  Thu 
Is  largely  the  result  of  technological  progress,  and  as  the  consumer 
geu  the  benefit,  he  responds  by  extended  consumption.  The  result 
Is  that  60.000  men  are  employed  today  in  thu  line  as  compared  to 
20.000  in  1929 

We  have  recently  had  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing IndustrlalUts  Edsel  Ford  told  the  monopoly  committee  on 
Thursday  that  the  advancement  of  technological  science  had.  in 
the  automobile  industry.  Increased  production,  employment,  and 
wages  His  own  company,  he  said,  has  pioneered  In  the  use  of 
labor-saving  devices.  It  has  consistently  tried  to  pass  on  to  the 
public  the  advantages  and  savings  of  this  Increased  efficiency 
The  nsult  has  been.  Ford  testified— «md  I  quote  his  exact  words— 
"not  only  to  lower  costs  and  make  more  desirable  products,  but 
It  has  helped  to  Increase  employment." 

This  is  not  only  true  of  the  Ford  plant  but  of  the  entire  auto- 
mobile Industry.  This  Industry  was  told  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  after  an  exhaustive  study,  that  It  had  made  available 
'  consumer  benefits  to  an  extent  unsurpassed  In  the  history  of 
Azperlc^Q  industry.  It  has  been  rewarded  by  a  constant  and  steady 
expansion  of  production  and  by  a  profit  rettim  which  Is  the  envy 
of  the  entire  Industrial  world. 

The  American  people  can  use  all  the  goods  that  American  in- 
dustry can  produce  with  Its  entire  labor  resources  fully  employed. 
That  means  {jroeperity.  But  we  can  never  obtain  that  result  with 
Industry,  labor,  agriculture  all  striving  to  obtain  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  a  smaller  and  smaller  total. 


The  capitalistic  system  Is  ba-sed  upon  the  principle  of  private 
enterprise  and  competition.  Competition  means  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price  consistent  with  a  reasonable  retium  on  invested  capital. 
If  we  believe  in  the  capltaUsUc  system— and  I  do  believe  in  It — 
we  will  devise  means,  by  law.  where  necessary,  to  insure  competition 
on  equitable  terms,  for  It  Is  onlv  by  vlgorovis  and  genuine  competi- 
tion that  the  constantly  diminishing  costs  of  production  can  be 
transmitted  Into  consumer  benefits  and  the  ensuing  expansion  of 

Jabor  and  capital. 

To  Insure  competition,  monopoly  must  be  crushed  and  small 
business  given  a  fair  chance  to  fight  for  Us  life 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  the  Nation 
is  done  by  small  concerns  and.  of  course,  small  business  Is  the  best 
customer  of  big  business.  Moreover,  little  business  is  ordinarily 
less  conservative  and  more  venturesome  than  big  buslne.<:s  with 
its  huge  Investments  in  existing  plant  equipment  and  procedures 
Unless  pxished  by  small  enterprises.  It  tends  to  become  static  and 
Immobile.  Big  bu^lness  Is  capable  of  conferring  upon  us  many 
advantages,  but  unless  It  is  subjected  to  the  vigorous  competition 
of  many  small  rivals  It  Is  unlikely  to  do  so. 

We  mxist  learn  how  to  utilize  the  power  of  taxation  and  control 
over  combinations  and  trade  practices  to  insure  such  competition. 
Thereafter,  we  may  let  business  and  Industry  run  Its  own  show. 
The  normal  rules  of  the  capitalist  game  will  Insure  prosperity  if 
we  give  them  a  chance  to  operate. 


A  Challenging  Plan  To  Reduce  Unemployment  and 

Aid  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  19.  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  30. 
1940, 1  introduced  H.  R.  8206  at  the  request  of  the  oflflcials  of 
small-mine  operators  of  Arizona,  it  being  a  bill  to  facilitate 
class  C  mining  loans  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Besides  the  purposes  of  the  measure  indicated 
in  the  title,  it  is  a  bill  to  aid  small-business  men  engaged  in 
mining— that  most  neglected  and  yet  the  most  productive  of 
all  our  extractive  industries.  And  at  the  same  time,  wliile 
intended  to  revive  mining  throughout  the  country,  it  Is 
especially  designed  to  reduce  unemployment  without  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  taxpayers.  The  following  analysis  of 
the  bill  has  been  furnished  by  W.  J.  Graham,  president  of  the 
Arizona  Small  Mine  Operators'  Association; 

SXCTION    1 

The  outstanding  branch  of  our  government  upcn  which  the  wel- 
fare Of  our  people  depends  Is  Congress:  Its  membership  is  com- 
prised of  the  average  type  of  the  educated  American  citizen  who. 
when  placed  In  a  position  of  trust,  responds  to  that  trust  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  Many  Members  of  Congress  become  exceedingly 
well  versed  on  particular  subjects,  and  some  become  authorities  In 
legislative  circles  on  Important  matters  vital  to  the  present  and 
future  economic  life  of  our  Nation 

However.  thU  fact  does  not  preclude  the  placing  before  them  for 
their  observance  briefs  relative  to  pending  legislation  In  order  that 
they  may  be  informed  on  many  factors  embodied  In  a  legislative 
act  that  ordinarily  do  not  present  themselves  In  the  wordage  of  a 
bill. 

An  act  now  pending  of  this  type  is  H.  R.  8206. 

H.  R  8206  is  deserving  of  close  analysis  as  It  constitutes  a  definite 
piece  of  prcductlve  legl.slatlon.  and  productive  legislation  Is  what 
our  country  Is  In  dire  need  of.  In  order  to  present  this  brief  in  a 
manner  that  will  permit  an  Intelligent  analysis  of  the  statements 
contained,  first  the  background  on  which  H.  R.  8206,  the  Small 
Mining  Loan  Act.  Is  predicated  should  be  presented. 

The  amended  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  as  amended.  Is: 

"Each  United  States  coinage  mint  shall  receive  for  coinage  Into 
standard  silver  dollars  any  sliver  which  such  mint,  subject  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Is  satisfied  has 
been  mined  suljsequently  to  July  1.  1939,  from  natural  deposits  In 
the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof. 

"The  director  of  such  mint  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  shall 
deduct  and  retain  of  such  sliver  so  received  45  percent  as  seigniorage 
for  services  performed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  coinage  and  delivery  of  silver  dollars.  The  balance  of 
such  silver  so  received — that  Is.  55  percent — shall  be  coined  Into 
staiidard  silver  dollars  and  the  same  or  any  equal  number  of  other 
standard  silver  dollars  shall  be  delivered  to  the  owner  or  depositor 
cf  such  silver.  The  45  percent  of  such  silver  so  deducted  shall  be 
retained  as  bullion  by  the  Treasury  or  coined  into  standard  sUver 
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dollars  and  held  or  disposed  of  In  the  same  manner  as  other  bullion 
or  sliver  dollars  held  In  or  belonging  to  the  Treasury.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.sury  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Such  regulations  shall  contain  provi- 
sions substantlallv  similar  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  regu- 
Intions  issued  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  23. 
1918  (40  Stat.  L.  p.  6351.  known  as  the  Pittman  Act.  with  such 
changes  as  he  shall  determine  prescribing  how  sliver  tendered  to 
such  mints  shall  be  Identified  as  having  been  produced  from  natural 
deposits  m  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction 
subsequently  to  July  1.  1939  " 

How  does  this  act  furnish  background  for  the  Cla.ss  "C"  Mining 
Loan  Act?  The  domestic-produced  silver  subsequent  to  July  1. 
1939.  upon  compliance  with  the  single  proviso  that  the  owner 
consents  to  the  Government  retaining  45  percent  of  the  volume 
tendered,  the  full  volume  tendered  Is  monetized,  and  In  the  distri- 
bution the  sliver  producer  receives  $0.7095  and  the  Government 
$0  5805  of  each  ounce  tendered. 

The  retention  of  45  percent  of  the  sliver  Is  based  upon  "seigniorage 
for  services  performed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  coinage  and  delivery  of  silver  dollars  "  The  wordage 
of  the  amended  Gold  Rtserve  Act,  as  amended,  discloses  the  fact 
that  under  its  provisions  the  Government  does  not  purchase  the 
domesUc  silver  produced  subsequently  to  July  1.  1939.  It  provides 
direct  authorization  to  place  it  In  our  monetary  system  based  upon 
the  sole  proviso  that  the  owner  gives  his  assent  to  retention  of 
45  percent  of  the  bullion  or  standard  silver  dollars.  This  prcbcnts 
\inique  legislation;  it  Is  doubtful  If  ever  before  In  the  history  of 
this  country  was  there  45  percent  of  a  product  directly  absorbed 
from  the  producer  by  the  Government. 

The  fund  created  by  this  45-percent  seigniorage  could  properly 
be  allocated  for  purposes  sought  In  H.  R.  8206.  Fair-minded  citi- 
zens will  agree  the  funds  created  by  this  45-percent  seigniorage 
should  be  vlsioned  from  the  standpoint  of  being  made  accessible 
to  a  productive  movement  fostered  by  the  Industry  that  furnislied 
the  fund.  H.  R  8206  soeks  lise  of  this  fvmd  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  and  without  the  remotest  doubt  Its  use  will  demonstrate 
In  a  manner  easy  to  discern  proven  benefits  to  the  Government 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

No  Member  of  Congress,  or  citizen  of  our  country,  would  delib- 
erately close  off  an  avenue  leading  to  a  reduction  of  the  tax  btirden 
or  to  the  employment  of  our  unemployed  when  such  avenue  can 
be  opened  without,  new  or  in  the  future,  levying  even  a  penny  of 
taxes — that  Is  what  H.  R.  8206  does.  It  Is  difficult  to  undersUnd 
why.  If  the  purposes  aie  understood,  there  should  be  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  this  small-mine  loan  measure  for  the 
reason  that  the  objector  would  be  In  the  Inconsistent  position  of 
seeking  means  for  meeting  the  distressing  relief  of  the  country — 
and  every  Member  of  Congress  Is  doing  that — and  at  the  same  time 
rejecting  a  very  definite  and  practical  plan  of  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  unemployed 

H  R.  8206  presents  an  avenue  to  afford  employment  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  unemployed,  thousands  of  whom  will  secure 
permanent  employment  as  the  result  of  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  that  would  result  In  making  successful  producers  whoso 
operations  will  continue  long  after  their  $5,000  loan  has  been  re- 
paid Tens  of  thousand*  of  men  and  their  families  wlU  be  taken 
off  relief  rolls. 

What  legitimate  objection  can  be  offered  to  enactment  of  a 
measure  that  Members  of  Congress  should  deem  it  a  privilege  and 
honor  to  support,  parllcularly  80  during  this  trying  period  con- 
fronting the  American  people  when  they  arc  anxiously  awaiting 
productive  legislation? 

sxcnoif  s 
The  act  providing  for  imall -mining  loans  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 
H  R  8206.  Is  a  measure  deserving  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  Its 
purpose  and  what  It  will  accomplish,  as  It  definitely  provides  for 
an  avenue  directly  bearing  upon  the  employment  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cur  unemployed,  an  avenue  through  which  by  fact  of 
this  employment  will  lead  to  reduction  of  tax  levies  for  relief  pur- 
poses of  millions  upcn  millions  of  dollars.  This  la  not  a  surmise; 
it  Is  fact  Leglelatlon  providing  for  employment  of  our  unemployed 
in  normal  industrial  channels  very  properly  should  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  by  Congress,  as  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  a  man  are  anxiously  seeking  solutions  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems, unemployment,  and  relief. 

The  small-mining  operators  pioneer  the  mining  Industry,  an  in- 
dustry that  18  largely  re  pnsible  for  the  background  which  enabled 
our  Nation  to  assume  Its  position  as  the  one  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  wherein  its  citizens  were  blessed  with  the  high  standard 
of  living  that  maintains  In  the  United  States. 

The  passage  of  H.  R.  8206  will  result  In  disclosing  by  the  small - 
mine  operators  the  productive  mines  of  the  future,  and  without 
these  productive  mines  the  economic  life  of  this  country  woxild 
be  hard-pressed.  The  production  of  Indestructible  wealth  such  as 
emanates  from  the  mining  Industry  must  continue  and  not  be  per- 
mitted to  cease.  This  fact  should  be  accepted  by  those  who  guide 
the  destiny  and  welfare  of  this  Nation.  Class  "C"  small -mining 
loans  are  the  answer  to  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  future 
of  the  mining  Industry  In  the  United  States.  Passage  of  H.  R  8206 
win  result  in  providing  for  taxable  valuations  that  will  not  exist 
without  Its  passage.  The  loss  of  these  taxable  valuations  have  an 
extremely  important  bearing  on  the  future  economic  life  of  many 
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Of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  and  place  their  welfare  In  a 
perilous  position.  Fiirthermore,  destruction  of  the  future  of  the 
mining  Industry  will  be  sorely  felt  by  the  Nation  when  It  becomes 
incumbent  upon  our  people  to  retire  the  national  obligations  of  our 
Government,  when  all  sections  of  our  country  must  be  In  position 
to  assume  their  portion  of  the  burden.  The  Industry  of  this  Na- 
tion must  continue  in  Its  past  valuable  contribution  to  our  national 
monetary  wealth,  a  contribution  shared  in  by  all. 

There  appeared  in  a  1939  issue  of  the  Mining  Journal,  published 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  under  the  caption  Arizona  Mines  Produce  $90,855,- 
462.  a  disclosure  of  the  Importance  of  mining  to  the  industrial  life 
of  this  Nation.  Of  the  value  of  Ailzona  mineral  production  of  1938. 
$5,000,000  was  paid  for  transporting  unrefined  products  to  eastern 
refineries;  $5,500,000  was  paid  for  refining  of  these  products  by 
eastern  refineries;  $29,000,000  went  for  employment  cf  labor;  $21.- 
900.000  went  for  the  purchase  of  lumber,  fuel,  electrical  equipment, 
iron,  sU:el.  pipe  and  fittings,  cars,  cables,  mine  and  mill  machinery, 
etc  ;  and  $11,000,000  was  paid  In  taxes.  The  distribution  of  the 
value  of  the  mineral  production  as  cited  In  the  Mining  Journal 
was  the  contribution  In  the  industrial  life  of  this  Nation  of  a  single 
State.  However,  it  serves  to  Indicate  the  importance  of  the  mining 
Industry,  which  In  1938  produced  and  distributed  $891,800,000 
values  of  metallic  minerals  and  $657,500,000  of  nonmetallic  min- 
erals—the ncnmetalllc  production  cited  above  excludes  all  fuel 
nonmetallics.  such  as  coal  and  oil.  There  Is  scarcely  a  State  in  the 
Union  but  what  will  benefit  to  some  extent  In  a  direct  manner  by 
passage  of  H  R.  8206,  as  practically  every  State  produces  nonmetaUlc 
mineral  of  some  type. 

The  Small  Mine  Loan  Act.  H.  R.  8206.  is  not  a  request  for  a  gift 
or  grant  for  money  that  a  levy  on  taxpayers  had  been  made  to 
establish  the  fund — this  fund  Is  created  exclusively  from  production 
of  domestic  silver. 

The  security  for  the  small-mine  loans  consists  of  a  lien  upon  the 
ere  contained  within  the  property — it  matters  not  if  the  ore  has  been 
developed  or  not,  the  Hen  maintains  until  the  loan  is  paid  by  a 
15-percent  royalty,  and  It  must  be  paid  even  though  the  extraction 
cf  the  ore  takes  place  years  after  the  loan  has  been  expended,  even 
though  possession  of  the  property  may  pass  on  after  expenditure  of 
the  loan  These  provisions  serve  to  make  the  security  for  a  loan 
reasonably  fair.  Any  unpaid  loans  will  be  counterbalanced  time 
and  time  over  by  the  savings  that  will  ensue  to  the  taxpayer  as 
H.  R.  8206  will  result  In  employing  tinemployed.  many  now  on  relief, 
to  the  extent  that  our  relief  taxes  will  be  reduced  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Small  Mine  Loan  Act,  predicated  on  the  sources  of  the  fund 
to  carry  out  its  provisions,  when  reviewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  meritorloiis  achievements  to  be  accomplished  by  Its  enactment, 
stands  out  clearly  as  a  constructive  piece  of  legislation  that  deserves 
the  unanimous  approval  of  Congress. 

SECTION    S 

In  what  manner  will  the  enactment  of  the  Small  Mine  Loan  Act. 
H.  R.  8206.  refrult  in  a  reduction  of  the  tax  burdens  resulting  from 
cur  relief  assistance  to  cur  unemployed?  The  reduction  will  take 
place  owing  to  the  fact  that  approximately  187.500  men  now  unem- 
ployed and  receiving  relief  assistance  of  an  average  amount  of  $20 
per  month  per  man  would  receive  employment  directly  due  to  the 
passage  of  this  act.  It  Is  evident  a  definite  reduction  of  tax  burden 
for  relief  assistance  will  result. 

This  statement  is  made  on  sound  premises  and  partially  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  seigniorage  emanating  frcm  our  domestic 
sliver  produced  subsequent  to  July  1.  1939.  is  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment without  even  the  levy  of  a  penny  tax.  This  fact  does  not 
maintain  with  the  silver  acquired  by  the  Government  prior  to  July 
1,  1939.  When  by  authorization  of  Congress  there  U  placed  with 
our  monetary  system  certain  volumes  of  silver  coins  or  silver  cer- 
tificates, the  seigniorage  emanating  Is  compromised  by  the  fact  the 
Government  used  taxpayers'  money  to  ptirchase  the  silver  and  re- 
tired it  for  an  Indeterminable  length  of  time  before  being  authorized 
Into  cur  monetary  rystem  Under  the  amended  Gold  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended,  the  tctirce  of  the  funds  being  sought  under  provisions  of 
H.  R.  8206.  the  seigniorage  created  by  our  domestic  sliver  represents 
entirely  newly  created  money  placed  Into  our  currency  system  with- 
out the  factor  of  the  silver  having  been  purchased,  and  a  purchase 
price  thereby  entering  Into  the  seigniorage  clearance.  It  wlU  be 
readily  observed  that  there  Is  a  dUtlnctlon  and  difference  to  the 
taxpayer  between  funds  created  from  the  seigniorage  of  purchased 
silver  and  the  funds  created  by  seigniorage  cf  sUver  In  which  there 
was  not  a  penny  Invested  In  its  acquisition  Into  our  currency  sys- 
tem. Reference  Is  here  made  to  newly  created  money  in  which  the 
Government  has  no  Investment  In  Its  metallic  foundation. 

The  enactment  of  the  Small  Mining  Loan  Act,  H.  R.  8206.  would 
result  In  emplcylng  11  7.500  men  who  are  now  unemployed  and  on 
relief,  as  seen  from  a  chart  based  upon  an  average  loan  of  $3,000. 
with  each  loan  employing  3  men.  and  assuming  that  one-fourth  of 
the  30.000  men  directly  employed  would  receive  employment  for 
a  1-year  additional  period  owing  to  the  successful  results  emsmatlng 
frcm  an  annual  expenditure  of  $35,000,000  in  the  mines,  the  chart 
not  basing  figures  on  two-,three-.  four-,  or  five-year  employment 
nor  jMjrmanent  employment.  The  result  will  be  a  reduction  of  the 
relief-assistance  tax  burden  In  the  amount  of  $45,000,000  for  the 
6-year  period. 

The  small-mine  operators  of  the  Nation,  whose  pioneering  efforts 
have  resulted  In  practically  the  entire  mineral  production  of  the 
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Nation  are  responsible  through  their  Initial  efforts  for  the  creation 
(t  the  new  monetary  wealth  t  f  the  country  which  emanated  from 
tlie  mining  industry  of  the  Nation. 

The  serurlly  backing  class  C  small-mining  leans  as  a  whole  will 
prove  satisfactory,  as  the  Hen  Is  upon  the  entire  mineral  wealth 
contained  within  the  confines  of  the  area  of  the  mining  property 
upon  which  a  loan  is  made,  the  lien  Is  a  continuing  one  that  main- 
tain* until  the  lean  Is  liquidated  in  full,  the  liquidation  under 
provls.ons  of  the  act  may  be  made  entirely  upon  the  ba.s:s  of  a 
15-percent  royalty  upon  the  production  of  any  and  all  minerals 
extracted  from  the  property  or  they  may  be  liquidated  in  any 
manner  desired  The  Important  factor  to  be  considered  In  connec- 
tion with  these  leans — a  definitely  certain  Intangible  factor— is  the 
empL-yment  of  unemployed  that  will  result  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  $35  000  000  funds  annually  during  the  5-year  period  of  the 
newly  created  wealth  in  form  of  Government  seigniorage  that  Is 
expended  by  the  mining  Industry,  metalllcs  and  nonmetalllcs. 
This  and  other  favorable  Intangible  factors,  together  with  the  mil- 
lions of  Interest  at  4  percent  on  the  loans,  will  result  in  offset 
factors  to  compensate  for  unpaid  loans  without  seriously  affecting 
the  $45.000  000  reduction  of  tax  burden  for  relief  assistance 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  through  the  enactment  of  H  R.  8206 
will  prove  Nation-wide  for  not  only  the  metallic-mining  industry 
of  the  West  but  small-mine  operators  of  the  North.  South,  and 
Eas'  wherein  the  major  production  of  nonmetalllcs  occur.  w;ll  all 
equally  benefit.  Enactment  of  H  R  8206  during  the  prosperous 
ctinditions  that  existed  in  the  United  States  up  until  some  12 
years  ago  would  not  and  could  not  posoibly  have  accomplished  the 
beneficial  results  that  will  ensue,  for  it  would  have  created  a  heavy 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  when  our  relief  burdens  were  minor  affairs. 
Enactment  of  this  tvpe  of  legislation  is  almost  imperative  under 
prfsent  conditions.  H  R  8206  Is  a  definite  avenue  to  employment 
_of  unemployed  on  relief  a  definite  avenue  to  reduction  of  the  tax 
""burden  for  relief  astlstance. 


Paul  V.  McNutt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    MONITOR 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  REroRD.  I  Include  the  following  discussion  of 
the  "slow  motion  political  assassination"  of  Governor  McNutt. 
as  contained  In  an  article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

IFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of   April   18.    19401 

Oklahoma  Citt.  Oki^..  April  17. 

This  preconventlon  campaign  is  producing  some  curious  phe- 
nomena. ..       ,       . 

We  have  Just  crossed  Indiana,  and  before  our  Hoosler  Impressions 
slip  too  far  into  the  background,  there  Is  a  brief  Interim  report 
to  be  put  Into  the  record  en  one  of  the  more  curious  incidents 
of  this  political  year.  It  Is  a  report  not  on  Republican  Presidential 
Cand'date  Thomas  E  Dewey,  with  whom  we  are  now  traveling,  but 
on  Democratic  Candidate  Paul  V.  McNutt,  about  whom  every 
Indsanian  Is  interested. 

Mr  McNutt.  the  Federal  Security  Administrator,  former  Governor 
of  Indiana  former  law-school  dean,  former  head  of  the  American 
Lesion  former  United  States  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  is  In- 
diana's "favorite  son"  and  favored  politician,  and.  when  I  left 
Washington  last  week,  he  was  being  forced  to  stand  up  against  what 
was  generally  described  as  "slow-motion  pohticaJ  assassmatlcn  " 
from  the  New  Deal. 

For  some  7  months  now  Internal-revenue  agents  have  been 
scouring  the  State  of  Indiana,  peering  and  prying,  questioning 
and  crcss-questloning.  checking  and  rechrcklng  the  Income-tax 
returns  of  Mr  McNutt  and  his  Hoosler  political  associates.  They 
have  gone  back  10.  15.  sometimes  20  years  and  have  interviewed 
hundreds  of  persons  to  And  out  whether  Mr.  McNutt  as  citizen, 
politician  or  professor,  or  any  of  the  subordinates  In  his  State 
machine    have  violated  the  Federal  income-tax  regulations. 

Now  Mr  McNutt  has  very  likely  been  a  t)oneflclary  of  and  a 
Daricipant  In  that  quaint  but  productive  fund-raising  device  which 
Indiana  Democrats  seem  to  have  thought  up  all  by  themselves, 
known  as  the  T*-o  Percent  Club. 

MORS    or   SYSTEM    THAN    CLtJB 

The  Two  Percent  Club  is  more  of  a  system  than  It  Is  a  cl:b.  and 
U  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  Hatch  pure-politics  law  applying 
to  the  S'a'es  the  Two  Percent  Club  would  be  ccn.sidered  more  of 
a  racket  than  a  system.  Anyway.  It  operates  to  lift  2  percent  of 
the  "^aarles  of  public  employees  and  drop  it  into  the  party  coffers 
for  elecuon  and  other  poUUcal  purposes,  and  to  a  perhaps  naive 


*•» 


outsider  It  does  lock  like  a  method  of  using  the  public  pay  roll 
to  provide  a  sort  of  perpetual  motion  for  a  political  machine. 

The  Two  Percent  Club  practice  has  plenty  of  Indiana  critics, 
including  many  Democrats,  with  whom  I  talked  In  Indianapolis, 
and  Its  ethical  propriety  Is  not  raised  by  the  7-month  Income-tax 
inquiry  of  Mr.  McNutt  and  friends.  What  Is  strange  and  unusual 
about  this  "secret"  Investigation  Is  the  way  it  has  been  publicly 
carried  en  for  more  than  half  a  year,  all  the  time  harasbing  Mr. 
McNutt  by  permitting  suspicions  to  mount  and  yet  withhclding 
definite   charges   or   a    dtfinite   report   clearing    him   of    Indefinite 

su.spicicns.  . 

Mr  McNutt  it  Is  known,  has  cooperated  with  the  revenue  agents, 
and  in  order  to  expedite  the  examination  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
offer  them  the  key  to  his  safety-deposit  box  In  Indianapolis. 

The  information  in  Indiana  Is  that  the  investigation  agents  have 
completed  their  work  on  the  ground  and  have  packed  up  and 
returned  to  Washington.  But  Mr.  McNutt  Is  still  left  figuratively 
suspended  In  the  air.  neither  charged  with  an  offense  nor  cleared 
by  an  authoritative  report. 

EVEN  FOES  DEPP.ECATE  SME-MIINO 

The  fact  Is  that  many  persons.  In  Wa.'^hington  and  In  the  coun- 
try who  might  not  care  to  see  Mr.  McNutt  the  next  occupant  of 
the  White  House,  consider  him  the  unfair  victim  of  a  harsh  and 
powerful  smearing  campaign  designed  to  pick  off  yet  another 
Democratic  aspirant  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

Mare  than  once  in  recent  years  the  Income  tax  has  been  used  for. 
shall  we  say.  unusual  purposes.  It  was  to  force  Huey  Lor.g  and  the 
Loul.siana  machine  to  terms,  but  prosecution  was  quietly  withdrawn 
when  the  successors  to  the  Klngflsh  decided  to  go  along  with  the 
New  Deal.  ,  . 

It  was  used  to  hold  up  to  public  ridicule  private  citizens  who 
vcre  prominent  opponents  of  New  Deal  policies  and  who  were 
singled  out  as  "tax  avolders"  and  criticized  as  morally  delinquent, 
although  the  Government   agreed  there  had  been  no  violation  of 

the  law. 

Paul  McNutt  Is  exceedingly  popular  In  Indiana— unqu(>stlonably 
a  Presidential  favorite  in  his  State.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  told  me  they  were  convinced  that  If  the  Federal  Governm-ent 
ever  gets  around  to  report  Its  Indiana  Investigation  It  will  com- 
pletely vindicate  Mr.  McNutt  from  any  Income-tax  Irregularities. 
Whether  other  Indiana  Democratic  politicians  who  have  worked 
cloeely  with  Mr.  McNutt  at  different  times  will  fare  as  weU  la 
uncertain. 

Mr.  McNutt  may  be  having  his  troubles,  but  In  Indiana  he  cer- 
tainly has  his  friends,  who  believe  In  his  honesty,  admire  his  ability, 
and  wlfch  him  well. 

J.    ROSCOK   DRtTMMONS. 


Keep  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  Independent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  SAN  ANTONIO   EXPRESS 


Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard,  with  a  great 
deal  of  regret,  that  the  President's  reorganization  plan  calls 
for  the  transfer  of  the  C.  A.  A.  to  the  E>epartment  of  Com- 
merce. I  sincerely  hope  that  this  decision  will  be  recon- 
sidered and  that  this  agency  will  be  continued  in  its  inde- 
pendent status.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from  the  San 
Antonio  Express,  leading  newspaper  of  southwest  Texas,  on 
ttxis  subject: 

(From  the  San  Antonio  Express  of  April  17.  1940] 

KEEP     THE     CIVIL     AERON.MJTICS     AUTHORITY     INDEPENDENT 

Aviation  progress  Is  threatened  with  a  sharp  setback  by  Pre.'ldent 
Roosevelt's  fourth  reorganization  plan,  which  would  deprive  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  of  Independent-cfflce  status  and  abol- 
ish the  Air  Safety  Board.  Unless  Congress  shall  reject  the  scheme 
within  60  days,  the  C.  A.  A.  will  become  a  subordlnata  bureau 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  President's  move  is  ill-advised  and  entirely  uncalled  for;  It 
came  as  a  surprise  to  Commerce  Department  officials,  the  C.  A.  A^ 
and  congressional  leaders  Interested  In  aviation — none  of  whom  was 
con.sulted.  reputedly  Certainly  the  Air  Sixfety  Board — which 
shares  the  credit  for  commercial  air  lines'  excellent  accdcnt- 
prevention  record  in  1939-40  and  the  continuing  Improvement  la 
private  planes — has  more  than   Justified  its  existence. 

David  Lawrence  warrantably  asserts  that,  among  the  govern- 
mental boards  created  in  a  decade  or  more,  the  C.  A.  A.  Ls  ■admit- 
tedly the  best  functioning  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  the  most 
valuable." 
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The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  a  Job  broadly  comparable 
with  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon — which  Is  ex- 
empt from  any  reorganization  order— and  deserves  like  official 
status.  Ita  task  is  the  more  dllBcxilt  and  exacting  because  it  has 
to  do  with  regtilating  a  relatively  new  tranaport  industry  that  Is 
ezpttnding  rapidly.  The  Civil  Aercmautlcs  Authority  must  pioneer 
an  unfamiliar  element  and  solve  problems  that  are  unprecedented 
In  other  transportation  systems.  Thus  far  It  has  operated  effi- 
ciently and  has  been  unhampered  by  excessive  political  interfer- 
ence.    A«  Mr.  Lawrence  points  out: 

"Few  examples  are  afforded  of  t>etter  cooperation  anywhere  be- 
tween Government  and  business,  than  that  between  the  aviation 
industry  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  Few  examples  are 
afforded,  also,  of  keener  admiration  on  the  part  of  students  of 
government,  even  Inside  the  New  Deal,  than  that  for  the  fairness 
of  procedure  and  efficiency  of  administration  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority." 

Then  why  meddle  with  a  satisfactory  governmental  agency?  No 
question  of  economy  is  Involved;  nothing  would  be  saved  except 
the  well-earned  salaries  paid   the  Air  Safety  Board   members. 

America  s  civil  aviation  needs  an  Independent  regulatory  agency, 
and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  has  gnlded  It  to  undisputed 
world  leadership  Senator  P.\t  McCarran  of  Nevada — perhaps  avia- 
tion's best  friend  In  Congress — has  undertaken  to  line  up  oppo- 
sition to  the  reorganization  plan.  Representative  Woodrum  of 
Virginia  has  taken  a  stand  against  the  order  In  the  Hovipe  Pro- 
tests pouring  in  from  all  over  the  country  assure  them  of  public 
support. 

Prosecution  and  Persecution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SANDUSKY  (OHIO)   DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  San- 
dusky Daily  News,  of  Ohio,  commenting  on  the  recent  speech 
of  the  Attorney  Crcneral  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Robert  H. 
Jackson,  delivered  recently  before  the  Federal  district  at- 
torneys of  the  Nation,  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  of  us  lawyers  and  laymen  remember  the  intolerance 
and  arrogant  conduct  of  certain  Federal  judges  and  district 
attorneys  during  the  12-year  period  of  our  national  prohi- 
bition law.  Some  of  us  recall  that  horse  whipping  is  still 
a  mode  of  punishment  for  misdemeanors  in  the  great  State 
of  Delaware,  and  that  civil  liberties  are  abridged  daily  by 
superpatriots  who  are  temporarily  invested  with  power  over 
their  fellow  men.  I  salute  the  courageous  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  The  liberties  of  the  humblest  of  our 
citizens  are  safe  when  such  men  are  entrusted  with  public 
oflBce.  This  speech,  which  is  an  insight  into  the  character 
of  Robert  H.  Jackson,  impels  me  to  predict  that  some  day— 
and  I  pray  soon — another  Jackson  by  name  and  reputation 
may  occupy  the  White  House. 

[Prom  the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Daily  News  of  April  9.  1940] 
PEOSBcrmoN  ahd  pe«sbcction 

Robert  H.  Jackson.  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  very 
recently  delivered  an  address  in  Washington  before  his  Federal 
district  attorneys  from  throughout  the  Nation,  some  90  in  number. 

It  teemed  with  common  sense,  simple  Jtistice,  and  made  keen 
distinction  between  prosecution  and  persecution. 

It  emphasises  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jackaon  is  what  may  he  termed 
a  progressive-conservative,  with  the  qualities  of  both  mind  and 
heart,  which  In  these  distressful  times  befits  him  to  a  higher  place, 
if  not  the  highest  In  the  administration  of  our  national  affairs. 

Mr  Jackson  opened  his  address  with  a  review  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  gathering  of  Federal  prosecutors  before  him  was  ttoe  most 
powerful  peacetime  force  known  to  our  country. 

That  the  Federal  prosecutor  had  more  control  over  life,  liberty, 
and  reputation  than  any  other  person  in  America. 

That  his  discretion  is  tremendous. 

He  can  have  citizens  investigated,  and.  if  be  Ls  that  kind  of  s 
person,  he  can  have  this  done  in  tune  with  public  sentiment  and 
as  veUed  or  unveiled  intimidation. 

Or  a  proeecutor  can  adopt  a  more  subtle  course  of  having  his 
friends  Interviewed.. 


The  prosecutor  can  order  arrests,  present  cases  to  a  grand  Jury 
m  secret  session,  and.  on  the  basis  of  one-sided  presentation  of 
evidence,  can  cause  a  citizen  to  be  indicted  and  held  for  trial. 

He  can  dismiss  the  case  before  trial,  without  the  defendant  ever 
having  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Or.  If  the  defendant  is  publicly  tried  and  convicted,  the  prose- 
cutor can  still  recommend  sentence  (probation  or  suspension);  and 
if  he  Is  imprisoned,  he  can  say  as  to  whether  he  Is  a  fit  subject 
for  parole. 

Mr.  Jackson  concludes  this  section  of  his  address  by  saying  that 
the  prosecutor,  at  his  best,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  forces 
in  society,  but  that  when  he  acts  from  malice  or  base  motives  he 
is  one  of  the  worst. 

It  Is  indicated  by  Mr.  Jackson's  address  that  he  has  a  very  clear 
understanding  of  the  distinction  between  law  and  morals. 

Both  In  the  lines  and  betv»een  the  lines  of  his  address  Is  the 
philosophy,  and  as  the  French  express  it,  'Morals  are  a  matter  of 
time,  geography,  and  climate." 

These  United  States  cover  a  vast  area  of  varying  climates  and  are 
peopled  by  many  races  and  those  of  different  national  origin — and 
differing  morals  based  upon  ancestral  tradition. 
!        What   Is  regarded  as  moral  In  one  part  of  cur  country  may  be 
Immoral  in  another. 

What  is  not  permitted  by  law  in  one  State  Is  protected  by  law  In 
another. 

This  variation  In  tradition,  as  reflected  In  public  opinion,  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  is  known  aa 
State  rights. 

Mr.  Jackson's  injunction  to  his  district  attorneys  at  this  meeting 
In  Washington  the  other  day  was  that  they  should  select  their  casrs 
for  investigation  and  prosecution,  that  they  should  confine  them- 
selves to  breaches  of  the  Federal  law  In  the  most  flagrant  violation 
against  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  public,  that  violations 
of  State  and  local  statute  should  be  left  to  State  and  local 
authority. 

He  goes  on  to  say  In  effect  that  there  are  now  a  profusion  of 
statutes  under  which  any  citizen  could  be  Investigated  and  prose- 
cuted, but  that  If  all  cases  upon  which  complaint  Is  made  were 
merely  investigated.  It  would  require  a  force  twice  that  which  the 
Government  now  has  at  hand,  including  the  Army  and  Navy. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Jackson's  point  has  a  conspicuous  illustration 
In  the  fact  that  where  the  prohibition  laws  were  confined  to 
definite  areas,  where  the  sentiment  was  definitely  against  drink, 
that  enforcement  to  a  high  degree  was  possible,  but  that  when 
these  same  prohibition  laws  were  made  general  throughout  the 
Nation,  all  fell  in  failure. 

It  is  also  our  view  that  a  Federal  prosecutor,  or  any  prosecutor 
should  not  concern  himself  with  a  breach  of  natural  law  on  the 
part  of  an  individual — say  as  in  the  case  of  negative  personal  habits. 

That  a  proeecutor  should  concern  himself  only  with  those 
breaches  that  affect  the  rights  of  other  Individuals  and  society  in 
general . 

Personal  breaches  against  the  law  of  conduct  have  their  own 
consequences  and  do  not  affect  others. 

They  serve  in  themselves  the  natural  law  of  consequences  and 
as  a  deterrent,  by  example,  to  others. 

In  other  words,  we  are  punished  by  our  sins  rather  than  for 
them. 

Robert  H.  Jackson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  splendid 
spirit  he  Is  Instilling  into  his  organization  of  Federal  prosecutors. 

And  the  public  Is  to  be  congratiJated  on  the  fact  that  so  wis© 
a  man  In  the  law  and  the  general  philosophy  of  life  Is  at  the  head 
of  so  Important  a  branch  of  gorernment. 

He  Is  worthy  of  higher  rebponslbllltles  of  admliUstration  and 
higher  honors. 

Good  Fences  Make  Good  Neighbors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Aprti  19. 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  FORT  WAYNE    (IND  )    NEWS-SENTINEL 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  a  short  editorial  from  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  commenting  on  a  recent 
statement  made  by  my  able  colleague  from  South  Dakota,  the 
Honorable  Karl  E.  Mttndt: 

(From  the  Fort  Wayne   (Iixl.)    News -Sentinel] 

GOOD  I'ENt'm   MAKE  GOOD  NCCHBOKS 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  and  tariffs  Representative  K.mil 
MuKDT,  Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  recenUy  made  the  souikI.  If 
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homely,  point  that  "gocd  fences  hare  made  good  neighbors  cf 
An.cricans  for  150  years  Good  fences  have  kept  out  coohe  and 
ptcn  products,  and  Americans  have  developed  their  country,  with 
no  hatred  In  their  souls  for  any  p«?ople."  Now.  however,  with  the 
Roosevelt -Hull  "reciprocity"  program  In  effect,  we  find  ourselves 
being  generous  with  some  nations,  selflsh  with  others,  while  over 
all  feirms  of  prejudicial  trade  policies  and  unneutral  trade  agree- 
ments the  people's  representatives  In  House  and  Senate  have  not 
a  single  word  to  say.  Inquires  Representative  Mundt:  'Can  it 
make  for  peace  to  delegate  the  power  to  create  warlike  disputes  and 
hatreds  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government?  Did  one-man 
control  keep  Russia  or  Germany  at  peace?  Did  It  save  Ethiopia 
from  Italy?"  And  he  adds:  "In  fact,  the  whole  record  of  history 
belles  the  assertion  that  executive  trade  treaties  make  for  peace — 
especially  does  It  belle  the  theory  that  low  tariffs  or  free  trade  makes 
for  peace.  •  •  •  It  takes  a  crafty  political  orator  to  show  how 
peace  can  be  promoted  by  stimulating  an  aggressive  trade  war 
thn  u^h  an  attempt  to  drive  foreign  products  out  of  foreign  markets 
by  rsacrlflclng  our  own  farmers  and  laborers  through  the  acceptance 
of  Increased  imports  in  order  to  force  sales  abroad  of  the  products 
of  a  few  pampered  American  monopolies."  It  would  be  impossible 
to  improve  upon  that  statement. 


Fourth  Reorganization  Plan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    BIXGHAAnON    PRESS 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Binghamton  Press  of  April  13.  1940: 

(From  the  Binghamton   (N.  Y  )   Press  of  AprU  13.  1940) 

THI   rOUKTH   RIORGANIZATION    MEMO 

When  the  basic  legislation  on  the  executive  reorganization  Idea 
wa-s  put  through  0>ngre8s.  outright  promises  were  made  by  White 
Hous«  spokesmen  that  the  Forest  Service  would  be  let  alone.  And 
It  was  on  the  first  three  reorganization  memoranda  sent  to  Con- 
grtss  Under  the  reorganization  law.  Congress  has  60  days  in  which 
It  may  veto  Presidential  reshufflement  plans.  For  at  least  the  past 
30  days  Capitol  Hill  has  been  hearing  rumors  that,  after  all.  Harold 
Ickes  was  going  to  have  his  say  in  tiie  fourth  reorganization  memo- 
randum, and  that  at  least  a  "part  of  the  Forest  Service  and  Rural 
Electrification  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department. 

So  a  number  of  leaders  from  both  Houses  went  privately  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  told  h:m  Just  what  would  happen  to  his  fourth  reor- 
ganization plan  if  anything  of  the  sort  were  done  They  told  him 
that  the  Congress  simply  wouldn't  stand  for  it.  and  that,  in  view 
Of  the  assurances  previously  given,  he  would  have  something  on  his 
hands  if  he  were  to  attempt  transfer  of  the  two  agencies. 

So.  when  the  fourth  memorandum  on  executive  reorganization 
went  over  to  Congress,  those  agencies  were  let  alone.  But  the 
President  had  done  something  e!se  which  started  an  immediate 
uproar  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  proposed  to  move  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  now  an  Independent  agency,  into  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, merged  with  the  Air  Safety  Board. 

Casting  back  Into  the  history  of  aviation  In  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  formerly 
did  exercise  entire  control  over  the  development  of  civil  aeronau- 
tics: that  all  sorts  of  pwlitlcs  were  played;  that  the  aviation  com- 
panies were  in  continual  hot  water;  and  that  Mr  Roosevelt  him- 
Eelf  WRS  responsible  for  setting  up  C.  A.  A.  by  Itself  and  away  from 
the  political  pressures  of  the  Commerce  Department. 

The  aviation  companies  (and  they  are  the  ones  who  probably 
know  most  about  the  practical  side  of  it)  have  been  entirely  satis- 
fled  with  C.  A.  A.  as  an  Independent  agency.  Further,  there  is 
some  proof  of  the  pudding,  since  Just  alxsut  a  month  ago  American 
aviation  completed  an  entire  year  without  a  single  passei^ger 
fatality.  That  at  least  suggests  the  wisdom  of  the  present  set-up: 
and  Just  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  to  change  it  Isn't  at  all  clear  to 
Congress. 

Immediate  opposition  by  Senator  Patrick  McCarran  and  others 
to  the  President's  plan  may  easily  develop  Into  a  row  which  would 
Junk  the  entire  fourth  memorandtim.  That  opposition  Is  likely 
to  be  spurred  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  suggestion  that  the  21  independ- 
ent offlces  and  quasi-Judicial  agencies,  specifically  exempted  from 
reorganization  measures  by  the  original  legislation,  be  now  thrown 
into  the  general  bag  and  that  he  be  permitted  to  reshuffle  them 
as  he  sees  fit.    Here  Is  his  exact  language  on  that  point: 

"I  strongly  rcccrronend  the  re?nactment  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  without  exemptions.    The  structure  and  the  management  of 


our  Government.  like  th?  activities  and  services  It  performs,  must 
be  kept  abreast  of  social  and  economic  change" 

The  question  which  immediately  occurs  to  the  layman  is  whether 
Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  talking  about  the  social  and  economic  changrs 
stimulated  by  government  cr  resulting  from  the  ordinary  proces.^cs 
and  developments  of  American  life.  There's  a  big  difference  there, 
and  It  needs  careful  attention. 

An  agreement  is  an  agreement.  Mr.  Roosevelt  got  his  reorganiza- 
tion plan  through  Congress  originally  on  the  theory  that  tho«e  21 
agencies  would  not  be  bothered.  Congress  has  kept  to  its  end  of 
the  arrangement;  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  stick  to  his.  Meantime, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  should  be  left  where  it  is.  and  there's 
a  vast  question  as  to  whether  the  Weather  Bureau  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  should  be  taken  away  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Both  of  them  fall  naturally  within  the  agncultural 
realm. 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NORTH  C.VROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19.  1940 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  week  I  introduced 
six  bills  for  the  purpose  of  amending  certain  sections  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  incorporates  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  six 
bills  introduced  earlier  in  the  week,  and  in  addition  thereto  an 
amendment  to  the  penalty  section  of  the  tobacco  quota  law, 
and  as  an  explanation  of  the  bill  which  I  have  today  intro- 
duced I  desire  to  state  that  the  bill  represents  the  considered 
judgment  of  many  Members  of  Congress  from  districts  in 
which  tobacco  is  grown,  and  each  provision  of  the  bill  is 
approved  by  officials  of  the  Tobacco  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

These  amendments  have  been  carefully  considered  by  farm- 
ers and  farm  leaders  in  all  of  the  States  in  which  tobacco 
affected  by  the  law  is  grown.  They  have  been  widely  dis- 
cussed and  almost  unanimously  approved  by  farmers,  ware- 
housemen, bankers,  and  businessmen  in  communities  where 
tobacco  is  grown,  and  practically  every  Member  of  Congress 
representing  districts  in  which  tobacco  is  grown  has  partici- 
pated in  drafting  the  amendments  and  in  the  discussions  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  have  today  introduced. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  so  as  to  facilitate  and  make  more  effective 
administration  of  the  tobacco-marketing-quota  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  paragraph  (3)  (C)  of  section 
301  (b)  and  would  make  it  possible,  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
the  marketing  quota,  to  make  allowance  for  any  temporary 
increase  in  the  carry-over  of  tobacco  in  this  country  arising 
from  the  storing  of  tobacco  of  the  1939  and  1940  crops  in  this 
country  which,  except  for  the  effect  of  the  European  war. 
would  have  been  exported  to  and  stored  in  foreign  countries. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  subsection  <a)  of  section  312  of 
the  act  and  would  give  authority  for  adjusting  upward  the 
marketing  quota  for  any  marketing  year  so  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  marketings  needed  to  eliminate  the  quantity  of  to- 
bacco in  excess  of  the  reserve-supply  level  may  be  spread  over 
a  period  longer  than  1  year.  This  should  result  in  less 
change  of  farm  allotments  and  quotas  from  year  to  year  and 
in  less  variation  in  the  size  of  the  crops  placed  on  the  market. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  subsection  <c>  of  section  312 
of  the  act  and  would  provide  for  conducting  a  referendum  on 
the  question  of  whether  producers  favor  the  establishment 
of  tobacco  marketing  quotas  for  a  3-year  period.  The  estab- 
lishment of  marketing  quotas  for  a  period  of  3  years  would 
make  it  possible  to  provide  in  advance  for  adjustments  over 
a  period  of  years  to  eliminate  excess  supplies  of  tobacco. 
Such  a  procedure  would  be  particularly  desirable  when  the 
full  adjustment  required  is  so  large  that  drastic  reductions  in 
allotments  would  be  required  if  aU  the  adjustments  were 
made  in  1  year. 
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Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  subsection  (a)  of  section  313 
of  the  act  and  would  remove  the  present  provision  in  the  act 
that  the  marketing  quota  for  any  State  in  the  case  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  shall  not  be  less  than  75  percent  of  the  1937 
production  cf  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  State.  Also,  it  would 
provide  that  the  national  marketing  quota  for  the  next  3 
years  shall  not  be  reduced  more  than  10  percent  below  the 
1940-41  marketing  quota  and  that  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  same  years  be  adjusted  uniformly  in  relation 
to  the  farm  allotments  for  the  preceding  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  any  farm  allotment  of  1  acre  or  less  in  the  case  of 
biU"ley  tobacco  and  2  acres  or  less  in  the  case  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  would  not  be  reduced  below  the  1940  allotment,  and 
with  the  further  excepticn  that  an  acreage  equal  to  2  percent 
of  the  allotments  established  in  1940  for  farms  in  each  Slate 
would  be  allotted  by  the  local  committees  so  as  to  make  any 
needed  adjustment  of  the  individual  farm  allotinents.  This 
proposal  Is  Intended  to  simplify  the  determination  of  allot- 
ments, protect  small  farmers,  and  reduce  administrative  cost. 
The  proposal  recognizes  that  the  burley  and  flue-cured  to- 
bacco allotments  for  the  next  3  years  will  need  to  be  about 
the  same  size  as  the  1940  allotments  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
present  surplus  and  that  any  changes  in  the  allotments  are 
likely  to  be  small.  This  being  the  case,  any  changes  can  be 
made  with  less  misunderstanding  and  irritation  on  the  part 
of  farmers  and  for  much  smaller  administrative  costs  if  they 
are  made  on  a  uniform  basis.  Also,  If  farmers  know^  that  the 
changes  will  be  uniform  they  can  better  plan  their  operations 
In  view  of  the  needed  adjustments  of  marketings  of  tobacco. 

Section  5  of  the  Dill  amonds  section  314  of  the  act  and 
would  aid  in  preventing  evasion  of  the  marketing  quotas  and 
facilitate  the  handling,  under  the  quota  provisions,  of  tobacco 
carried  over  from  one  year  to  another.  Under  this  amend- 
ment any  producer  who  falsely  identifies  or  fails  to  account 
for  disposition  of  any  tobacco  would  be  deemed  to  have  mar- 
keted the  tobacco  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  and 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  penalty.  Any  tobacco  mar- 
keted just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 
rather  than  during  the  normal  markctinp  season  which 
comes  in  the  marketing  year,  would  be  subject  to  the  quotas, 
thus  tending  to  prevent  the  marketing  of  tobacco  out  of  the 
normal  channels  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  penalty.  The 
amendment  also  permits  the  carrying  over  by  producers  of 
tobacco  from  one  marketing  year  to  another  without  paying 
the  penalty  on  the  tobacco  if  it  was  "within  quota"  in  the 
year  from  which  carried  over  or  if  a  smaller  amount  of  to- 
bacco is  produced  on  the  farm  in  the  year  to  which  the 
tobacco  Is  carried  over  so  as  to  make  possible  marketing  of 
tobacco  within  the  farm  marketing  quota. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  subsection  (a)  of  section  373 
of  the  act  and  would  strengthen  enforcement  of  the  market- 
ing quotas  by  Increasing  the  fine  upon  any  tobacco  ware- 
houseman or  dealer  who  fails  or  refuses,  after  notice  of  15 
days,  to  make  a  true  report  or  keep  true  records  as  required 
by  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  tobacco  marketing 
quotas.  The  regulations  with  respect  to  records  and  reports 
would  be  prepared  after  consultation  with  warehousemen 
and  dealers.  Increasing  the  maximum  penalty  would  tend 
to  insure  compliance  with  these  reg:xilaticns  In  the  case  of  any 
warehousemen  or  dealers  who  might  otherwise  attempt  to 
violate  the  law. 


Rural  Electrification 


I 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AprU  19, 1940 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  requested  that  there 
be  included  in  the  new  spending  bill  an  item  of  $100,000,000 


for  rural  electrification,  to  be  loaned  through  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  It  will  not  increase  the  debt 
limit,  and  every  dollar  of  it  will  be  repaid. 

I  did  the  same  thing  2  years  ago,  and  secured  $100,000,000 
for  that  purpose.  But  that  fund  has  now  been  exhausted. 
In  my  opinion,  it  did  more  for  the  fanners  of  this  country 
than  any  other  similar  amount  that  has  yet  been  provided. 
It  will  all  come  back  with  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
compound  interest  it  will  pay  In  the  way  of  the  improved  con- 
veniences and  comforts  it  will  provide  for  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  national  wealth. 
We  aie  making  rural  America  a  better  and  a  brighter  place 
in  which  to  live. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  everyone  in  the  House  will  Join  me  in 
this  effort  to  secure  this  additional  allotment  of  $100,000,000 
for  rural  electrification  for  the  next  fiscal  year.     LApplause.l 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


Crop  Insurance  Another  Step  in  Social  and 
Economic  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REtRESENTATTVES>/ 

Friday.  April  19. 1940  ' 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  years  ago 
as  a  college  instructor  in  Arizona,  I  commented  on  a  new 
system  of  State  insurance  for  industrial  laborers  as  follows: 

At  the  time  compulsory  Industrial  Insiirance  was  first  adTocated. 
many  businessmen  opposed  it  as  a  Boclallstlc  idea.  In  lute  yean 
the  feeling  has  grown  that  the  laborer  and  his  family  should  not  be 
forced  to  bear  all  the  personal  risks  In  Industry,  neither  should  the 
cmploj-er  be  required  to  carry  the  full  load.  This  has  neressltated 
some  scheme  whereby  the  Inevitable  risks  to  life  and  limb  should  be 
distributed  over  tlie  whole  Industry  through  a  system  of  Insurance. 

Such  being  my  thought  and  feeling  toward  compulsory  in- 
dustrial insurance  for  laborers  15  years  ago  and  for  a  system 
in  which  the  insured  had  no  xmrt  of  the  expense  to  bear,  it 
may  readily  be  assumed  that  I  wouid  today  favor  a  system 
of  crop  insurance  for  farmers,  especially  one  in  which  the 
insured  may  enter  voluntarily  and  must  pay  all  of  the  cost 
of  the  ineuraxice  excepting  a  limited  overhead.  Looking  upon 
all  kinds  of  insurance  as  I  do — that  is,  as  a  great,  beneficial, 
social  function  by  which  each  member  of  society  may  ease 
his  losses  through  a  proper  distributi(5n  of  those  losses  among 
all  other  members — I  do  most  heaHily  favor  this  bill  with  its 
crop  insurance  for  farmers. 

Having  grown  up  on  the  farm,  I  have  ever  since  childhood 
regarded  farming  as  the  most  financially  hazardous  occupa- 
tion known  to  man.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  risk — at 
least  the  property  risks — can  never  be  entirely  eliminated. 
But  I  do  feel  that  we  cannot  call  ourselves  a  civilized  or  an 
intelligent  Nation  if  we  do  not  take  some  such  step  as  is  pro- 
posed in  the  meastire  before  us  to  reduce  the  farmer's  risks 
involved  in  crop  failures.  Since  private  companies  cannot 
adequately  insure  certain  crops,  and  since  such  crop  insur- 
ance is  a  function  of  statistical  treatment  and  clerical  man- 
agement to  which  the  Government  Is  so  well  adapted,  as  well 
as  its  being  a  requisite  of  the  Government's  duty  in  carrying 
out  the  general  welfare,  the  Government  ought  to  insure  the 
cotton  crop  as  well  as  the  wheat  crop.  I  would  extend  this 
insurance  system  to  the  com  crop  and  other  basic  crops  just 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently  and  safely  done.  This  serv- 
ice is  not  a  gift  to  the  farmers  but  a  service  that  he  has  Just 
as  much  right  to  expect  from  his  Government  as  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  another  great  "socialistic"  piece  of  work  in- 
augiu-ated  three  decades  ago — rural  free  delivery  mail  service. 
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Amendments  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFVTS 
Monday.  April  22.  1940 


LETTERS  FROM   COL    PHILIP  B    FLEMING  AND  COMPARATIVE 

TABLES 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letters  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  Colonel  Fleming,  Administrator  of  the  Wage 


and  Hour  Division,  his  replies,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
Labor  Committee  amendments  to  the  wage  and  hour  bill, 
the  Barden  and  the  Ramspeck  amendments,  also  an  analy- 
sis of  how  these  various  bills  affect  industry  in  our  respective 

States. 

UNirrD  St.\tes  Dep.mitment  or  Labor. 

Wage  and  Hour  Division. 
Washington.  April  18.  1040. 

Hon.  Makt  T.  Norton. 

ChaiT-man,    Committee    cm    Labor.    House    of    Representatives. 
Washin^un.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Norton:   In  accordance  with  your  crnl  request  of 
several  days  ago.  I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  comparative  sec- 
tional analysis  of  the  Norton  bill  (H.  R.  5435.  as  reported  on  April 
27    1939)     the   Ramspeck    bill    (H    R    7349).   and   the   B.Trden   bill 
(H  R   7133),  together  with  an  analysis  showing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees who  are  exempt  under  the  present  act,  under  the  Norton 
bill,  the  Ramspeck  bill,  and  the  Barden  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PHn,ip  B.  Fleming, 
Colonel.  Corps  of  Engineers.  Administrator. 


Comparative  Analysis  or  Norton.  Ramspeck.  and  Barden  Bill3 


NORTON    BIIX     (H.    R.    5435) 

Sections  1  and  2:  These  previsions  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  special  Industry  com- 
mittees for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands for  the  fl.xlng  of  minimum  wages  for 
the  industries  of  such  Islands.  The  Indus- 
try committee  or  committees  are  to  be  com- 
posed of  residents  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  continental  United  States,  and 
to  include  representatives  of  the  public,  em- 
ployers, and  employees.  The  object  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  flx  wai^e  rates  for  the 
Islands  (which  may  be  below  the  rigid 
minima  prescribed  In  section  6  of  the  act) 
which  are  high  enough  to  discourage  ml- 
grutlon  of  business  from  continental  United 
States,  but  which  are  low  enough  to  en- 
courage industrial  development  and  to  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities  In  the 
islands. 

Section  3:  This  section  constitutes  a  com- 
plete redraft  of  section  7  (c)  of  the  act  and 
s-eis  forth  in  detail  the  operations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  movement  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  commodities  from  the  farm,  in- 
cluding their  preparation  for  market,  which 
are  to  be  exempt  from  the  hour  provi.sicns 
of  the  act  This  exemption  is  limited  to  60 
hours  a  workweek  unless  overtime  compen- 
sation Is  paid  thereafter,  except  that  for  a 
period  of  14  workweeks  such  hours  exemp- 
tion Is  complete,  and  the  60-hour  workweek 
limitation  is  inapplicable.  This  revision  of 
section  7  (c)  treats  all  operations  therein 
enumerated  uniformly  It  contains  no  area- 
of-pri.x1uction  limitation  But  for  a  few 
exceptions  it  would  exempt  only  employees 
engaged  in  establishments  receiving  perish- 
able or  sea.'^onal  agricultural  products  from 
farms  and  preparing  and  processing  them  In 
order  to  preserve  their  quality  and  make 
them  suitable  for  sale.  For  the  most  part, 
employees  encaged  In  the  operations  enu- 
merated in  section  3  of  this  bill  fall  within 
some  hours  exemption  under  the  present 
act.  The  exemptions,  listed  commodity  by 
commodity,   follow: 

1.  Dairy  products:  Manufacture  (including 
cooling  pasteurizing,  printing  or  packing)  of 
all  dairy  products  e.xcept  Ice-cream  mix.  ice 
cream,  malted  milk,  and  processed  cheese. 

2.  Cotton:   Compressing  and  storing. 

3.  Sugar  beets,  sugar-beet  molasses,  sugar- 
cane and  maple  sap;  Proces^^ing  Into  sugar, 
mola^es.  and  sirup,  but  not  the  refining  of 
sugar 

4  Domestic  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  and 
seed^:  Extraction  of  oils.  Juices,  and  sirups, 
but  not  fermenting  or  refining. 

5.  Fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables: 
Preparing,  cleaning,  grading,  packing,  dry- 
ing, refrigerating,  freezing,  preservuig.  peel- 
ing, shelling,  storing,  or  canning. 

6  Shelled  and  unshelled  nuts:  Preparing, 
cleaning,  grading,  packing,  roasting,  crush- 
ing,  shelling,  and  storing. 

7  Raw  grease  wool,  mohair,  and  rabbit 
fur    Preparing,  curing,  grading,  and  bagging. 

8.  Uvestock:  Handling,  grading,  loading, 
slaughtering,  and  dressing. 


RAMSPECK  BILL    (H.  R.   7349) 

Sections  1  and  2:  These  sections  are  sub- 
stantially identically  the  same  as  those  con- 
tained in  H.  R.  5435. 


Section  3:  No  agricultural  exemptions  are 
contained  in  the  Ramspeck  bill.  This  section 
provides  an  exemption,  not  contained  In 
either  the  Norton  bill  or  the  Barden  bill, 
from  the  overtime  re<iulrem.ents  of  the  act 
for  employees  employed  in  inm'n-.;  or  milling 
of  nonferrous  metallic  ores  or  operations  in- 
cidental thereto,  if  such  employee  receives 
overtime  compensation  for  employment  la 
excess  ol  56  hoiiis  In  any  workweek. 


barden    bill     (H.    R.    7133) 

Sections  1  and  2:  These  sections  purport 
to  embody  the  principles  of  H.  R  5435,  but 
in  section  1.  on  lines  9  and  10  of  page  1  of 
the  bin,  there  is  Included  a  parenthetical 
expression  "(except  sec'' ion  7  (o  and  section 
13  I  ".  the  effect  of  which  is  not  clear  but  which 
may  result  in  rendering  less  effective  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  set-up  for  the  islands 
by  making  relief  Impossible  for  the  em- 
ployees listed  in  section  7  (C)  of  the  act  as 
amended. 


Section  3:  This  section  would  amend  section 
7  (c)  of  the  present  act  and  would  include 
therein  only  exemption  from  the  maximum 
hour  ptovi.sions  for  certain  operations,  to 
which  wa^e  and  hour  exemption  Is  not  ac- 
corded by  section  5  (b)    of  the  bill. 

For  tlie  following  commodities  the  ex- 
emption under  this  section  would  be  com- 
plete for  14  weeks  In  a  calendar  year  and 
up  to  56  hours  a  week  during  the  rest  of 
the  year, 

1  Grain:  Grading  or  storage  at  terminal 
m:"irkets. 

2  Perishable  or  scason.il  fresh  frtilts  and 
vegetables:    \\'holesale   distribution. 

3.  Any  seasonal  or  perishable  agricultural 
or  horticultural  commodity:  Storage  at  ter- 
minal   markets 

4.  Trees:  Fellinc;.  logging,  or  operatlorw 
incidental  to  felling  or  logging  performed 
prior  to  delivery  and  the  delivery  of  logs  to 
a  mill  for  sawing,  making  pulp,  or  other 
processing. 

With  respect  to  the  operations  pertaining 
to  the  first  three  of  the  commcditles  enu- 
merated, exemption  Is  al.=o  granted  to  any 
employee  employed  in  handling  or  transpor- 
tation In  connection  with  or  Incidental  to 
the  specified  operations. 

This  section  also  grant.s  a  complete  ex- 
emption from  the  hours  provLsions  for  10 
work  weelts  In  a  calendar  year  to  tiie  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Livestock:  Grading,  loading,  slaughter- 
ing, or  preparing  products  therefrom  at  the 
packing  plant  or  In  handling  or  transporta- 
tion In  connection  with  or  Incidental  to 
such  operHtlons. 

2.  Perishable  or  seasonal  fruits  or  vege- 
tables, including  dried  fruits:  Canning,  proc- 
essing, or  preserving  or  in  handling  or 
transportation  in  connection  with  or  inci- 
dental to  such  operations,  if  the  employer 
Is  not  exempt  under  the  wage  and  hour 
exemption  granted  by  section  5  (b)  of  the 
bill. 

The  term  "terminal  m.Trket"  1=;  defined  In 
this  section  to  mean  any  urban  center  of 
more  than  150.000  population  where  the 
commodity  is  customarily  stored  before 
processing,    or    where    such    commodity     is 
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worroH  BILL  (H  «   54  35)— continued 

9.  Poultry;  Handling,  storing.  gracUng. 
slaughtering,  refrigerating,  picking,  dressing, 
and  packing 

10.  Eggs:  Handling,  storing,  grading,  can- 
dling, freezing,  drying,  and  packing. 

11.  Chicks,  poults,  etc.;  Hatching,  han- 
dling, and  boxing. 

12.  Whole  seeds,  beans,  peas,  or  grains: 
Handling,  grading,  clpaniug.  polishing,  hand- 
picking,  hulling,  dellntlng.  ftimigratlng.  dry- 
ing, packing;,    and   storing 

13.  Heps,  fiber  crops,  and  forage  crops: 
Handling,  drying,  baling,  grinding,  decorti- 
cating, and  p;ick  ng. 

14.  Honey:   Preparing 

15.  Nursery  and  horticultural  stock:  Han- 
dling, grading,  and  packing. 

16.  Trees  and  logs:  Felling,  logging,  or  op- 
erations incidental  to  felling  or  logging  per- 
formed prior  to  and  including  delivery  of 
logs  to  a  mill  for  Eawlng.  making  pulp,  or 
other  processing 

Th\K  it  will  be  observed  that  the  prin- 
cipal hours  exemptions,  in  addition  to  those 
provided  in  the  present  act,  ere  for  employees 
engaged  In  the  operations  enumerated  above 
with  respect  to  ( 1 1  trees  and  logs,  (2)  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and,  (3)  eggs. 

It  Is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  hoars  ex- 
emptions are  not  applicable  to  the  enumer- 
ated op.^rations  performed  on  fresh  or  dried 
fruits  or  vegetables,  nuts,  poultry,  egg3,  or 
grains,  when  performed  at  a  "terminal  estab- 
lishment." Such  an  C6tabl:j.hinent  Is  de- 
fined as  an  rstabMshment  which  (1)  is  lo- 
cated either  in  the  urban  area  where  the 
products  are  to  be  consumed  or  at  transpor- 
tation centers  for  the  purpose  of  servicing 
confumer  markets.  (2)  receives  the  major 
pwrtion  of  lus  goods  from  other  establish- 
ments at  which  such  goods  have  been  pre- 
viously concentrated  or  prepared,  and  (3) 
distributes  its  goods  to  wholesalers,  retailers, 
conf^umers.  or  manulacturere. 

No  exemptions  from  the  minimum-wage 
provisions  of  the  act  are  contained  in  this 
section. 

Section  4:  This  section  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  regnlaticni  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  cut  the  provisions  of 
the  act  Such  repu'.alions  may  define  terms 
used  in  the  B<t.  make  special  provision  with 
respect  to  l::dustrial  hcmev,-crk.  and  make 
SF)ecial  provision  for  cor  slant  wage  plans 
consistent  with  the  purpo.se-  of  section  7, 
relating  to  maximum  hours  of  work.  Em- 
ployees would  bo  protected  from  any  civil  or 
crliTiinal  liability  where  tluy  were  comply- 
ing With  the  regulations  of  the  Adminls- 
Uator.  even  though  such  regulations  should 
be   amended,   rescinded,   or   declared   invalid. 

Section  5  (ai:  This  .•-octirn  exempts  in 
addition  to  those  now  exempt  high-salaried 
employees  employed  at  a  guaranteed  monthly 
salary  of  $200  or  more. 


Section  5  (b>  :  This  section  repeals  section 
13  (a)  (10)  and  in  lieu  thereof  grants  wage 
and  hour  exemption  to  employees  engaged  in 
certain  specuied  and  limited  operations  upon 
EgTlcuItural  commodities  These  operations, 
commodity  by  commodity,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Cotton:  Ginning. 

2.  Fresh  fruits  and  fre-^h  vegetables  In 
their  raw  or  natural  state:  Cleaning,  pack- 
ing, grading,  or  preparing  wh-n  such  op>er- 
atTcns  aie  performed  Immediately  off  the 
farm. 

3  Leaf  tobacco:  Handling,  tying,  drying, 
strlppin?.  grading,  redryin''.  fermenting, 
stemming,  or  packing,  when  those  opera- 
tions are  performed  prior  to  storage  and 
storing. 

Emplovees  engaged  In  these  operations  are 
exempt  whether  or  n.t  thev  are  employed 
within   the    area   of   production. 

This  section  of  the  Norton  bill  also  ex- 
empts switchboard  operators  in  tel^hooA 
exchanges    having    less    than    500    ctatlons. 


lAMSPBCsL  "".I.  (H.  B.  T349) — Continued 


BASDEN   BILL    (H.    X.    713S) COhUnued 

customarily  storiKl  and  the  greater  part 
thereof  distributed  to  consvimers  within  or 
adjacent  to  such  urban  centers. 


Section  4:  Same  provisions  as  in  the  Nor- 
ton bill. 


Section  4 :  Same  provisions  as  In  the  Nor- 
ton bill,  but  the  power  to  issue  regulations  is 
nullified  by  sections  8  and  9  of  bill  which 
propose  to  remove  all  penalties  for  violations 
of  any  regulations  issued  under  this  section. 


Section  5  (a)  :  Same  as  Norton  bill. 


Section  5 

exemption. 


(b)  :   Small  telephone  exchange 


Section  5  (a)  :  TTie  salary  criterion  of  the 
"white  collar"  exemption  1;  reduced  to  $150 
a  month,  with  tlie  provii.*on  that  the  ex- 
emption applies  only  if  the  employee  "is  not 
required  by  his  employer  to  work  any  speci- 
fied minimum  number  of  hours  in  any  work- 
day, workweek,  or  other  period  and  has  been 
notified  by  his  employer  in  writing  to  that 
effect."  The  quoted  requirement  would  be 
fulfilled  by  the  posting  of  a  simple  notice  to 
that  effect. 

Section  5(b):  With  certain  exceptions,  as 
will  appear  below,  section  5  (b)  of  the  BardDn 
bill  takes  the  exemptions  contained  in  snc- 
Uon  3  of  the  Norton  bill,  which  are  limited 
to  hours  exemptions  only,  and  changes 
them  to  exemptions  from  botli  the  wage 
and  hour  provitions.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  operations,  commodity  by  commodity, 
for  which  wage  and  hour  exemptions  are 
granted   by   the   Barden   bill; 

1.  Dairy  products:  The  manufacture  of  all 
dairy  prodiicts.  Including  Ice  cream.  Ice- 
cream mix.  and  procesied  cheese,  but  not 
including  evaporated  or  condensed  milk. 
For  evaporated  or  condensed  milk  only  an 
hour's  exemption  Is  granted. 

2  Cotton;  Ginning,  compressing,  and 
storing. 

3  Sugar  beets,  sugar-beet  molasses,  sugar- 
cane, and  maple  sap;  Processing  into  sugar 
and  sirup  but  not  refining  raw  sugar. 

4.  Domestic  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts,  and 
seeds:    Extracting    oils,    juices,    sirups,    and 
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(Such  a  provlfi-^n  was  enacted  Into  the  act 
en   August  9,   193d,  and  is  UiereXore  uiuieo- 


KAiJLSPVCK   BILL    (H.   R.   7349) — COntlEUed 


Section  6:  This  section  exempts  from  th« 
hours  provisions  employees  of  employers 
Bubject  to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  This  extends  present 
exemption  In  act  to  Include  employees  of 
refrigerator-car   companies. 

Section  7:  This  section  gives  the  Admin- 
istrator authority  to  provide  for  the  em- 
ployment of  telegraph  messengers  at  wages 
lower  than  the  statutory  minimum  (but  not 
lower  than  25  cents)  to  prevent  curtailment 
of  opportunities  for  employment  with  a  pub- 
lic telegraph  carrier. 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator to  permit  the  employment  of  home- 
workers  m  rural  areas  at  wages  lower  than 
the  statutory  minimum  rate.  Insofar  as  it  is 
required  to  prevent  curtailment  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  factory  or  Indtistrlal  workers 
or  give  any  employers  a  competitive 
advantage 

Section  8:  This  section  protects  an  inno- 
cent purchaser  of  "hot  goods'— goods  pro- 
duced in  violation  of  tbe  minimum-wage  or 


Section  6:  Same  exemptions  as  Norton  bUl. 


Section  7;  Same  provisions. 


BARDEN    BILL     (H     R.    7133> — ContlniTTd 

other  derivatives  but  not  fermenting  or 
refining. 

5  (at.  Seasonal  or  perl.=hahlp  fruits  or  veg- 
etables: I>rpp;.rlng.  cleaning,  frradlng.  pack- 
ing, drying,  peelini,  fchelllng.  precno!ir,g.  re- 
frlgeratlne.  freezing,  and  kx-al  storing. 

lb)  Pf'r:.=hrble  cr  seasonal  fruits  or  vege- 
tables; Canning,  processing,  and  preserving, 
if  the  err.ploycr  does  not  engage  during  the 
same  caJendar  year  in  canning,  proce.ssing. 
or  prescr\ini;  any  agricultural  ccmmcdl'.ies 
other  than  perishable  or  sra.sonal  fruits  or 
vegetables,  and  engages  in  no  recannlng 
during  the  same  calendar  year. 

6.  Nuts:  Cleaning,  grading,  drying,  shell- 
ing, prepyaring,  packing,  and  local  storing, 

7.  Grea.se  wool,  mohair,  and  rabbit  fur: 
Shearing,  grading,  bagging,  and  local  storing, 

8  Livestock:  Feeding,  leading,  gmding.  in- 
specting, and  marketing  when  perfcrmed 
prior  to  marketln'.;  for  slaughter,  and  mar- 
keting   for    slaughter, 

9  Poultry:  Fattening,  slaughtering,  refrig- 
eratin';;,  dressing,  pickins;.  and   local  strring, 

10.  Eggs:  Grading,  shell  treating,  candling, 
freezing,   local   storing,   drying,   and    packavj. 

11  Chicks,  poults,  etc  :  Hatching  or  mar- 
keting. 

12,  Grains,  dry  edible  beans  or  peas,  and 
seeds:  Grading,  hand  picking,  cleaning,  and 
local  storing, 

13  Hops,  forage,  fiber,  and  other  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  commodities  not  other- 
wise mentioned  in  these  paragraphs:  Clean- 
ing, drying,  packing,  local  storing,  grading, 
grinding,   baling,   and   preparing. 

14  Honey:  Extracting,  preparing,  packag- 
ing, and  iocal  storing, 

15.  Nursery  and  other  horticultural  and 
floral  stock:  Ix5cal  storing,  grad.ng,  packing, 
and    packaging. 

16  Timber:  Cutting  for  manufacture  into 
lumber,  or  the  manufacture,  preparing  for 
market,  or  marketing 'of  lumber  during  any 
calendar  year  In  which  at  v.o  time  employer 
employed  more  than  15  employees  in  cun- 
nection  with  or  incidental  to  all  such  opera- 
tions, 

17  Leaf  tobacco;  Tying,  drj-ing.  stripping, 
grading,  redrylng.  fermenting,  stemming, 
and   packing,   prior   to  .storage. 

The  term  "local  storing"  is  used  in  many 
of  the  forci;nin:^  paragraphs.  Thi>  is  de- 
fined in  such  a  manner  as  to  Inrlude  storing 
In  any  city  or  town  \ip  to  .ind  Including  a 
population  of  150  GOO.  and  in  many  Instances 
Storing  In  cities  or  towns  of  even  greater 
population 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  section  grants 
a  wage  and  hour  exemption  to  any  employee 
employed  in  handling  or  tran.spTrtatlon  in 
connection  with  or  incidental  to  any  of  the 
operations  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs. 

It  Is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  forepart  of 
this  section  grants  an  exemption  from  both 
wages  and  hours  to  any  switchboard  opera- 
tor of  a  telephone  exchange  having  le.-^ 
than    500   stations. 

Section  6:   Same  provisions  as  Norton  bill. 


Section  7;  Same  provisions. 


Section  8 :  Same  pronstona. 


Section  8;  Same  provisions  as  to  protec- 
tion of  Innocent  purchaser  of  "hot  goods," 
but  this  aecUon  does  not  provide  peuaitlea 
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maximum-hour  provisions — when  such  in- 
nocent purchaser  can  show  that  at  the  time 
be  purchased  the  goods  he  had  no  knowledge 
or  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  been  pur- 
chased in  violation  of  the  wage  and  hour 
provisions.  Penalties  are  provided  for  vio- 
lation of  regulations  or  orders  Issued  tinder 
authority  granted  In  section  4. 

Section  9:  This  section  provides  a  penalty 
for  violation  of  regulations  issued  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill  and  In  addition  provides  a 
penalty  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of 
any  wage  order  ify^ued  by  the  Administrator 
under  section  8  of  the  act.  These  are  tech- 
nical amendments. 

Section  10:  This  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment which  permits  learners,  apprentices, 
handicapped  workers,  messengers,  and  home- 
workers  the  same  right  to  sue  for  unpaid 
minimum  wages  and  unpaid  overtime  com- 
pensation which  the  act  now  accords  to  all 
other  employees   covered   by   the  act. 

Section  11:  This  Ls  a  technical  amendment 
to  the  act  which  adds  a  venue  provision  to 
provide  that  civil  actions  may  be  brought 
in  any  district  where  the  defendant  is  found 
or  is  inhabited  or   transacts  business. 


r. 


BAMSPECK  BILL  (H,  K.  7349) — Continued 


BAROKN  BILL   (H.  H,  7i33> — Continued 
for   violations  of  regulations   issued   by  the 
Administrator   under   section   4. 


Section  9 :  Same  provislonB. 


Section  10:  Same  provisions. 


Section  11:   Same  provisions. 


Section  12:  This  section  Implements  the  Section  12:  Same  provisions. 
Ashurst-Sumners  Act  which  prohibits  trans- 
portation of  convict-mside  goods  Into  States 
where  their  sale  or  utie  Is  prohibited  by  pro- 
hibiting the  transportation  of  convlct-made 
goods  in  Interstate  commerce  without  ref- 
erence to  the  laws  of  the  SUte  into  whlcll 
shipment  Is  made. 
Analysis    or   NtrncBER    of   Emploti:es   Exkmft   From    the   Wack   and 

Hot-B  Provi.sions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards   Act  Under  the 

Present  Act.  the  Ramspeck  Bill,  H.  R.  7349;  the  Norton  Bill, 

H.  R.  5435;  and  the  Harden.  Bill,  H.  R.  7133  > 

I.   wage   exemptions 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Harden  bill,  H.  R.  7133.  would  exempt 
from  the  wape  provisions  of  the  act  approximately  1.184,000  em- 
p'oyees  or  928  000  more  employees  than  are  exempt  by  the  act  at 
the  present  time  (256,000).  The  Ramspeck  bill.  H.  R.  7349.  pro- 
vides for  no  new  wage  exemptions:  therefore  the  number  exempt 
fcv  this  bill  is  the  same  as  the  number  exempt  under  the  present 
act  or  256  000.  The  Norton  bill.  H.  R.  5435  (draft  of  April  27, 
19.19),  would  exempt  an  estimated  273.000  or  17,000  more  than  are 

now    exempt.  .   _,    ,.      w 

The  number  of  workers  In  each  Industry  estimated  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  wage  provisions  of  the  act  at  present  and  under 
each  of  these  bills  Is  tabulated  below:* 


Section  9:  Same  provisions,  excepting  that 
a  violation  of  regulations  hisued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  section  4  of  the  bill  is  net 
made  a  violation  of  section  15  (a)  (2)  of  the 
act.  The  effcjct  is  that  the  Issuance  of  reg- 
ulations would  protect  the  employers  but 
would  not  provide  penalties  for  their  viola- 
tion by  employers. 

Section  10:  Same  provls'.cns  with  in  addi- 
tional subsection  establishing  a  statute  of 
limitations  fc^r  employee  suits  of  6  months 
from  the  date  when  the  cause  of  action 
accrued. 


Section  11;  Same  provision  with  two  ex- 
ceptions: (1)  before  the  Administrator  may 
Institute  injunction  proceedings  for  viola- 
tion of  regulations  under  section  4  of  the 
bill,  the  defendant  must  be  notified  at  least 
5  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint 
that  the  regulation  or  order  was  m  force. 
Such  regulations  and  orders  must  be  pub- 
ILshed  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  the  fur- 
ther requirement  of  personal  notliie  is  an 
unnecessary  hindrance  upon  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act,  (2)  Actions  for  violations 
of  the  "hot  goods"  p>rovislons  must  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  In  which  the 
prohibited  employment  Is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred. Tills  requirement  would  t*  appli- 
cable to  a  holder  of  "hot  goods"  who  would 
have  to  transport  his  witnesses  perhaps  to 
another  Statt!  in  order  to  defend  the  action. 

Section  12:  Same  provisions. 


Industry  or  rr'^'ic*  fwlth  reference  to 


Dairy    products   (Banlon,  p.  7,  lines  12 

to  24;  !>  s.  lines  1  to  J)     ..     

Cotton  iNi.rion,  i<.  15.  lines    17  and  18; 

Barden,  p.  S,  line-s  3  to  .1^ 

Supur   (l>ept   and  cane)    (Harden,    p.    8, 

lines  «  to  H't - 

Fruit.  ve-jetsMe.  nnd  nut  oil'*  and  Juices 

(Bardiii.  p,  8,  lines  11  to  15) 


Number    of   employivs    riccmpt    from 
wage  proviiiion.';  under — 


Present 
act 


22,000 

82,000 

0 

5.000 


Ram.H- 

pc'k 

hill 

(H    R, 


•  22,000 

•  62,000 

0 
•5,000 


Nortiin 

bill 
(H    R, 

M.i.'i 
Apr.  27, 

ih;«, 

print- 
ing) 


0 

60,000 


Bardrn 

hill 
(H.  It. 

7i3;i) 


254,000 

100.000 

67,000 

5\000 


■  Exemption  undor  act  unchanged  by  proposed  amendment. 


»  Estimates  are  based  mainly  on  Census  of  Manufactures,  1937. 
Census  of  Husiness  1935,  estimates  made  by  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
tesUmony  at  hearings  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  etc.  In  some 
Industries  data  are  adequate  only  for  rough  estimates. 

*  These  employees  are  also  exempt  from  the  hours  provisions. 


Number 

of   employees    exeni 

pt   from 

u 

aj;e  j)r()vi.s 

uas  under 

— 

Norton 

Industry  or  prodtK-t  (with  reference  to 

Rams- 
peek 
MM 
(H,  K. 

7349) 

bill 

proviiiuus  of  bills.) 

(H.  R. 

Barden 

PrevSeul 

m:{5 

bill 

act 

Apr,  27, 

(H,  R. 

19.KJ, 
print- 

7133) 



In?) 

Fruits  and  vecetables  (.N'orton.  p,  1.1,  lines 

■J\   t<.  2A:    p.    I'i,    line    1;    Harden,    p.  8, 

lliifts  l»ito'.'4;  p,  y,  lines  1  to  5) 

68.000 

•  68.000 

k  131,000 

321,000 

K'litv  (  Harden    o  'J    hnv'<  f.  to  9)         .   

1,000 

•l.UXJ 

0 

I.VOOO 

(Jreasi  wool,  mohair,  rabbit  fur  (Harden. 

p  '.»,  lines  I.'' to  IS) - 

200 

14.0:)0 

•200 
•H.OflO 

0 

0 

7.000 

I.ivevi,,(k  (Harden,  p  9,  linr-sIOtoH)   .. 

29,000 

I'dultrv   aJanlen,  p.  <.l.  lines   IS- to  22) 

10,000 

•  10,  IKXJ 

0 

*'.,  000 

Kpps   'Harden,   p.  t»,   lines  23  and  24,  p.  10, 

lines  I  .in<i  2)                               -                 -  - 

3,900 

•  i, IKX) 

0 

16,000 

ChicKs,  i)oults,  dueklaij;.-,  etc.  (Barden, 

p   I'J   lin"s  'i  to  ()' 

•10,000 

•  10,  000 

0 

10,000 

Grains,  dry  ediiile  Ix'ans  or  x^ens  and  seed.s 

39,000 

•W.OOO 

0 

52.000 

Il(  j>s,  foraue,  filtr  crops,  an',  other  (Bar- 

drn,  p   10,  lines  23  to  ?!>,  p   U,  lines  1  to 

1,500 

•L.WO 

0 

0 

s.ooo 

Honev  (Harden,  p.  10,  lines  12-14) 

w 

Nurserv  and  other  horticultural  or  floral 

stock   (Harden,   p    10.  lines   19  to  22) 

1,400 

•1.400 

0 

2,900 

Leaf  tol>aceo  (Norton,  p    Ifi,  lines  1  to  4; 

Harden,  p.  ID,  lines  l.^  to  l.^K 

18,000 

•18.000 

82.000 

f»,0^ 

Tiiiiter  andluml>er  (Baiden,  p.  11.  lines 

4  to  11) -    -- 

0 

0 

0 

110,000 

Ilundlini:  and  tran.-iwirtation  (Harden,  p. 

7,  lines  12  to  14,  pp.  8-10,  p.  11,  lines  1  to 

11)                                        

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

30,000 

Ktorai^n  At  terminal  markets           

0 

Total  numV^r  exempt  from  wage 

provi*»ion*  •                    

25fi,000 

256,000 
0 

273.000 

17,000 

1,  IM.  900 

Inf^rpftsr  -iKdVP  Dresent  act                _-- --. 

927,900 

•  Exemption  under  art  nnrhanced  by  prnjKised  amendment. 

k  Assumt^s  that  "immediately  olt  the  farm"  w(;uld  Ik;  inWrpreted  to  exempt  all 
employees  of  paekers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

•  Kxcmiit  under  definition  of  agriculture. 
i  No  data  available. 

•  These  emyloycos  are  also  exempt  from  the  hours  provisions. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


n     HOfKS    EXEMPTIONS  » 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Barden  bill  would  exempt  from  the  hours 
provisions  of  the  act  approximritely  1.957  000  employees.  Under 
the  act  at  the  present  time  969.000  workers  are  estimated  to  be 
exempt.  The  Harden  bill  thus  provides  exemption  for  988.000 
more  employees  than  are  exempt  under  the  act  at  the  present  time. 
The  Jlamspeck  bill.  H,  R  7349.  would  exempt  an  estimated 
1.182.000  workers  from  the  hours  provisions,  or  213.000  more  than 
the  present  act  The  Norton  bill.  H.  R.  5435.  would  exempt  from 
the  hours  standards  approximately  1,434.000  workers,  or  about 
465  000  more   than  are  now  exempt. 

The  number  of  workers  In  each  industry  estimated  to  be  exempt 
from  the  hours  provusicns  of  the  act  at  present  and  under  each 
of  these  bills  is  tabulated  below  These  estimates  include  the  em- 
ployees (listed  above)  who  are  also  exempt  from  the  wage  pro- 
▼Isions. 


ladastry  or  product  (with  reforence 
^   to  provLsioiu  o(  bills) 


MlnitiiT  or  milllnar  of  nonfj-rrniiH  m<'talllc 
ori-s  or  cpcrations  inci<lonuil  therrto 
(Katispwk.  p  3.  lines  is- 25,  p  4.  lim-i  1 
nn-t  2) 

RcfrJBrmtor-cir  omployew  (eienipt  hy 
prn|iiisr<l  wMition  to  s«v  I'l  (hi  o?  "any 
rniplij.vi-e  of  i«n  cliiploycr  <iil>jt«ot  to  ttu' 
rroN  isionsof  pt.  luf  the  R-»ilw.iy  l>ah<ir 
Act"  lRam.sje<-k.  p  5.  lines  17  to  '.i; 
Norton.  i>  «.  lii.f^  5tol»,  Harden,  p  11. 
Ih>e«  15  to  14)       

Dairy  iTrwliict^  (Norton,  p.  U.linm  n  to 
Ifi.  i:ar<l«n,  p.  7,  liiiw  12  to34.  p  8,  lines 
1  WJrl  2) 

r&tion  fNort'in.  p  II.  line  17.  p  15.  lines 

I7anl  IH.  Har'len.  p  H.  hues  3  to  5> 
Sufar  (lMH>t  An<lmne)  (Norton,  p  II.  lines 

!»  to  M:   Hur<len.   p   M.  Iin<>i    rto  101 
Fnitt.  veviMtiU-,  *n>l   nut  oil*  an'l   jiiio-n 

(Norton,  p   II.  Unci  21  an<i  23;  Harden, 

p  <«,  linm  II  to  lA) 
Fruit.«  aivl  vrtplahkni  (Nnrtoi.p  II.  Iln<> 

21.  p   12.  hnm  1  U>  4,  p.  l.'i.  Iin<«  21  u>  n. 

P   11.  line  1:  Harflrn.  p  :>,  lin<-«  2«:in<l  2.^. 

i>    ».  Iifjwi  I,  2.  2'.,  p    ■>.  Unr*  I  to  S,  p   i, 

Iti^*  Id  to  '24.  p  V.  Ilnr4  I  U>  5) 
Nuiii  iNoftoD.  p.  \l,  liDrt  5  to  H,  H»r<lfn, 

llri>-«1to'2) 
OrntM-  •oul,  tnohair.  r:»l»t>it  fur  (Norton, 

l>    I.',  liom  «  to  lU.  Hartij-n.  p  U,  litui  13 

(.>  loi 
LI\r«iiK-k  (Norton,  p   :j,  linen  11  «n<l  12; 

Hanlen  p  4,  lint^  21  to  25,  p  U,  linu  lU 

to    It 

Toiilirv  (Norton,  p  12.  Iin«^  13  U>  16; 
Harili-n.p    tf.  Iirws   I'J  to  22)    

Kglf.  Norton,  p.  12,  lines  17  to  I'J; 
Harden,  p.  tf,  hn«  23  and  24,  p.  lU,  lines 
1  «n.|  2)  ,  . . 

ChK-ks.  iMHilti.  diicklnif*.  He.  (Norton, 
p.  !2.  lines  JO  ami  21,  Hirlen.  p.  10.  Iiues 
3  to  r>) 

Oriin.*.  'Iry  ediMe  h*an^.  or  pen.s  nnd  ««^ls 
(Norton,  p  12.  lin«M  22  to  .'4.  p.  1.1.  lines 
1  »n<l  2;  Hardan.  p.  3.  linen  21  to  23,  p. 
10.  Uneri  7  to  1 II  ... 

Hop*,  forare.  fiN-r  iTops  ttn'l  other  (Nor- 
ton, p  13,  linos  3  an<l  4.  Harden,  p  10, 
lin«-«  23  to  2.).  p    11.  lmf<  1  lo  t. 

lioney  (.Norton,  p.  13,  line  j.  Harden,  p 
111.  iin«»s  12  ti>  I4i 

Nurvry  ind  I'ther  hortKntltiiral  or  floral 
sto.  k  '.Norton,  p  It.  linos  tiand  7;  Bar- 
den,   p.  10.  '.inp<  19  to  22)  .  . 

Lea/  tnh-icco  I.Norton,  p.  p'l,  line?  1  to  4; 
Barden.  p.  10,  line^  13lol8) 


N'lunlier  of  pmploype.<!  exempt  Uitiu 
hours  pruvLsiorw  under  " — 


Present 
act 


Ratis- 
l»eek 
hill 

(II    K. 
7349) 


•3,000 


13«.000 

88,000 
(T.  000 

32,000 

3'JO.ono 

1,200 
200 

Ml.OOO 
3C.00O 

3.900 

*  10.000 

39.000 

1.500 

(•) 

1.400 
'8Z000 


k  88, 000 


2.500 

•13«.000 
•88,000 
•67.000 

•32.000 


Norton 

I'll! 
(H    R. 

54.X5, 
Apr   27, 

1939, 
printing) 


•3,000 


•  JVO.ODO 

•1.200 

•200 

•56,000 

•  36.000 

•3,900 

•  10.000 

•  39.  000 

•l.oOO 

(•) 

•1.400 

•82.000 

2,500 

208.000 

100,000 

67.000 

SM.OOO 


4M.0IIO 
15,000 

5.500 

5«.000 
27.  0»» 

10.000 

10.000 

52.000 

8.000 
(•) 

2.900 
82.000 


Harden 

hill 

(H    R. 
7133) 


•3.000 


2,500 

2W.000 
1000,00 
67.000 

M.OOO 


4NH,000 
15.000 

7.0O0 

181,000 

36.0110 

10,000 
10,000 

52, 000 

8.000 
(•) 

2.900 
68,000 


exempt  under  this 
ur  op<:ralioQj  inci- 


•  FTemption  for  14  weeks  under  section  7  (b)  (3)  of  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  up 
to  12  hours  a  day  or  56  hours  s  wtn-k. 

►  I>o«i»  not  include  5.000  ottioe  workers  who  micht  be  claimed 
prrivi.<!ion  sire«>  it  covers  tHTSt)U3  ■"employed  m  miuing  or  milling 
dental  tlien>to." 

•  K\er!;ption  under  act  iinchance<l  hy  proposed  amendment. 

•  Kienipt  under  definitH'U  of  agriculture. 

•  No  data  avmlahle. 
» Includes  ti4.ciOO  ciompt  for  14  we*-ks  under  section  7  (b)  (3). 


'  These  hours  exemptions  are  not  nniform;  In  some  cases  the  ex- 
emption Is  an  unlimited  year-round  one;  in  others,  a  14-week 
unlimited  exemption  with  56  or  60  hours  allowed  during  the  rest  of 
the  year;  In  still  others,  a  16-week  exemption;  and  in  .some  cases  the 
exemption  Is  dependent  upon  the  "area  of  production"  deflnit;on. 


Number  of  employees  exempt  from 
hour.^  provLsions  under- 

Indu.'stry  or  product  fwlth  reference 
to  provLsiuns  of  bills) 

Present 
act 

Rams- 
l*ck 
biU 

(H    R. 
7349) 

Norton 

hill 

(H    R. 

5435, 

Apr.  27, 

1939, 
printing) 

Harden 

liU 
(H    R. 

7133) 

Timber  <»nd  lumber  (.Norton,  p.  13.1  ir.es 
htoU  Harden,  p.  4,  lines;  to  10.  p  11. 
Iitie<4  to  11) 

Handlini?  and  transjiortation  of  aericii!- 
tural  eonimiKlities  (H^rdem.  p.  7.  lines 
12to24,  pp.  H-10,  p.  11.  lines  I  to  U) 

Storage  at  t4>rminai  market  (Harden,  p. 
4.  lint-s  3  to  >>) 

•2i000 

0 
0 

0 

•22.000 

0 
0 

•  I2VOO0 

150.000 

0 

0 

•  125.000 

200.000 

30.000 
22.000 

•  321,  000 

Workers  earning  a  iruaranteed  salary  of 
$JiM»  or   more  a  month  (Norton,   p.   15, 
lines  H-14;  Kamspeck,  p  5,  lines  4-10):  or 
$loO  or  more  a  month  ( Bardeo,  u.6,  lines 
l!>-25,  p.  7,  lines  1-4) 

Total  number  e.xempt  from  hours 

provisioas              

Increase  above  present  act . 

960.200 

1,181.700 
212,500 

1,  433. 900 
461.700 

1,057,403 
»88,aD0 

..,_.. 

•  Fxemption  for  14  weeks  iind-r  section  7  (b1  (3)  of  Fair  Labnr  SUndards  Act  up 
to  12  hours  a  da.,  or  .Vi  h  .urs  a  wt-ek. 

•  Kveniption  under  act  unehanjj.'d  hv  propis.^d  amendment. 

•  Thes*'  represent  rouuh  estimates  of  the  numN-r  of  workers  now  TOhJeet  to  the  act 
who  Would  U-  exempt  in  a<ldition  to  those  alrea  ly  exempt  und-r  the  <leflnitioas  of 
executive,  administrative,  and  professional  employees  and  of  outside  salesmi-n  and 
m  («<ldition  U)  those  in  industries  exclud>-<l  undt-r  othi-r  provisions  of  the  hilU  under 
consi.leration  here,  .-^uch  estimates  are  made  iliincult  hy  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
data  on  numUT  of  workers  earnine  IIV)  or  $20()  who  are  exempt  under  thsse  defini- 
tions or  under  uth-r  provLsions  of  these  hills.  However,  the  estimates  civen  in  the 
table  apiK'HT  eon«<Tvative  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  about  mJO.OOO  manud 
and  nonmanual  workers  earning  r200  or  more  a  month  and  l.sdoinio  who  earn  *1.V) 
or  more  a  month  in  in'Iustrii-s  subject  to  the  art.  It  ap|M-ars  likfly  that  thesp  bills 
wouM  cx.-rni.t  twith  manual  and  nonnianu<il  workers  simv  it  would  be  (Missibla 
to  met  the  re<|uirementi  of  the  }Umst»eck  and  .Norton  hills  by  putting  manual 
workers  on  a  itu:wintee<l  monthly  sal.iry  basis  and  to  meet  ihe  re  luinineuts  of  lh« 
Harden  hill  by  puttine  munuil  workers  on  a  ^uoraateol  monthly  s-ilary  t>asU  and 
by  iMMtiiitr  a  notiet- 1.>  th<-  ■•tTect  that  euipluyuvs  arc  uot  rejuire'i  to  work  uoy  succ'iac<l 
niluiiuuuu  uuiutwr  u(  buur*. 


CojfCHEsa  or  thi  Uktted  Statts. 

House  or  RtamtxzuT \tivw9i, 

COMMITTKK   ON    LABOR, 

Col.  Phi.  IP  B  P,  tMmo.  Wa»hingtcm,  D  C.  April  IS.  1940. 

Adminutratur.  W(Uje  and  Hmir  DivttUm.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.  C 

Mt  Dcak  Cot.oNEL:  1  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  having  prepared 
for  me  a  statement  showing  the  etr.-ct  the  wage  exemptions  pro- 
posed by  the  Harden  bill  would  have  on  competition  In  the  various 
Slates. 

I  .'should  particularly  like  Information  on  the  prevailing  wages  In 
the  canning  industry  and  other  industries  affected  by  the  bill,  all 
State  minimum-wage  laws,  the  States  In  which  the  industries  the 
Burden  bill  would  exempt  are  located,  and  any  other  relevant  data. 

If  It  is  convenient,  will  you  prepare  the  data  In  Ubular  form, 
showing  the  Information  for  each  State  separately? 

Thanking  you  for  your  fine  cooperation  in  the  past,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yoius. 

Mast  T.  Norton. 


Unitto  States  Department  or  Labor. 

Wage  anp  Hofa  Division. 
Hon.  MART  T    Norto.v.  Washington.  D.  C.  Ajml  19.  1940. 

Chairman.    Hoiife    Labor    Committee,    House    Office    Building, 
Wa^^hington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs   Norton:   Attached  hereto  Is  a  tabulation  of  the  Infor- 
mation requested  m  your  letter  of  April  15. 

Adequate  data  on  prevailing  wages  and  employment  In  the  In- 
dustries affected  by  the  Harden  bill  wage  exemptions  are  available 
for  the  canning  industry  oiily.  We  have  therefore  shown  the  avail- 
able Information  listing  other  Industries  cf  some  Importance  In  the 
several  States,  employees  of  which  would  be  exempt  from  the  wage 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  under  the  Harden  bill 
Also  enclosed  are  tables  showing  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  various 
industries. 

If  we  can   be  of  any  fiirther  assistance   In   this  matter,  please 
call  on  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PHii.rp  B   Fleming. 
Colonel.  Corps  of  Engineers.  Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour 
Divtston. 
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Data  on  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  and  a  list  of  some  other  industries  granted  exemptions  by  the  Barden  bill.  H.  R.  7133. 

by  States 


Bute 


Miinimum- 
ware  l.'iws 

Bpplietble 
to  women 
and  minors 
in  c:vDijiug 
Industry 
(cents  p«'r 
hour) 


AHIama 

Ari2"na 

Arkansas 

Califorria 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

I)elaware 

Florida 

Ueorsia 


Idaho 

Illioois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

K:ins!U 

Kentucky. 
IxHJisiana. 


Maine 

Murylarxl 

M&ssaehiisetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota   

Mississippi 

Missouri . 

Montana ........ 

Nebraska  

New  Hamiwhire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York     

North  I'arollna 

North  Dakota 

Ohi !  

Oklahonuk 

Orrfon: 

M  ile    

Frmals 

renn')lvdnl« 

litxxle  ULintl   

Hoiiiti  ("trLlina  ...... 

ho:i:h  l>akot«  ....... 

Tif.tk-asiw ....... 

T<«8«  


ftah      None 

V.miont NofM- 

\irtinui      _.. None 

Waiihinft/in J7  fl 

MHi  \  irf inia None 

U  i.s<x.nMn     •200^22  S 

Wyoming  Noiu; 


None 

13  9 

33  3 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
32  4 
None 
•  22.9-31  3 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

45.0 

None 
Noos 
Nons 

Nodi 

None 


.\Toraee 

hourly 

earnin;,-s, 

canniux 
industry, 

1U38 

(cents)  > 


«23.« 

47.0 


«28.0 


Peresentafre  of  em- 
ployees in  c;i!i- 
nine  inilustry  in 
iy:i.S  earning:  le^i 
than— 


2S  cents 
per  hour 


30  cents 
per  hour 


Number  of 
riiii'ln\e<'S 
in  ciimine 
UidiLstry 
dlinilK 
I>eak 
nionih 
in  1937 
(Census  of 
Manufac- 
tures)' 


Industries  (other  than  fruit  and  vepctaMc^  of  <v)mo  iinportaioe  In  specified  States  for  which 
a  waj-'c  ei.eui|>lK'n  is  provided  by  the  Barden  bill' 


«17.1 


«IS.7 


32  9 
30.4 
31.1 


24.1 


S5.9 
80.6 


10.7 

11.4 

3.7 


47.3 
"".9 


•98  2 
3.9 


•63.5 


22  e 

42  4 
45.3 


88.5 


30.3 


.3 
16.6 


4a6 


44.7 


«22.3 


43.2 


30.4 


<4.6 


•  M.5 
.9 


10.0 
49.4 


fi.3 


•  95, 1 


♦  72  2 
3  0 


226 

"5."  733' 

81.  (i'.-' 
3.  1(1.'' 

6,450 

9.529 
2,496 

fM 

17.4XK 

30.514 

9,009 

243 

3.05h 

1,072 

7,  fi-'o 

25,  we 

951 

9.214 

11.022 

l.t»53 

6,44)0 

571 

670 

'io.600 

2tJ.  ♦••^l 
UK) 

'10,(02 

597 

14,307 


2S.3 


40.4 


8,936 

39 

1.061 

3.903 
6,412 

6.377 

9.  :c.ii 

II.  l.'iH 

I.  mi 

73.  CM 


Cotton  warihouses,  compresses  and  cottonseed-oil  mills,  loppinfr,  sawmills. 

Cottonseed  oil  mil's. 

IxiCFtnp,  sawmills,  cotton  warehouses,  compresses  and  cottonseed-oil  mills. 

l...L-.;nr.  s.'iwm;lN,  l"it- ;nt'ar  nulls.  [«iiltry  prodiiet  liandliuj;,  fariii-prcKluct  warohnuscs. 
Hi-e:  sii;:nr  mills,  locpinr,  sawnuils,  livestock  handling. 
Tobacco  hiuidluig. 

LngriD".  sawmills,  eanesiicar  mills. 

Cott-.u  warehoufit.s  ouuipresseji  and  cotlonseod-oil  mills,    tobacco  warehouses,    kjKKm«. 

siw  ri.iU.'-. 
lyOReint'.  sswmills,  bee;-<-i:pir  mills. 

Dairy  prixiucL-i  inaniifiic.uriup.  livestock  handling,  poultry  products  handling  and  dressing. 
I'oultrv  Hiid  li\e.'-to<k  tiiiii'llint;,  ,  i,       i,- 

Cirain  cleiiiiiiiK  and  stonne.  poultry-pnxluet.o  handling,  potiltry  dressing,  livestock  handUng. 
drain  deuniug  and  btoriiii:.  poulUy-producUs  handling,  poultry  dressing. 
Tobitceo  warehouses,  sftwniills.  .      ,       „  , 

L<iggmg,  sawmills,  eotton  comiiresscs,  warehouses  and  cotton.seed-oil  mills,  rice  cleaniOE, 

eai'C-sugar  nuiiiuhcturiiiK. 
L(>g(.':De.  sawmills. 

Live^tiK  k  Iriiiclli'ip.  -~ 

Wo<'l  coiiibini!  and  scourine. 
Bi>et  <u>.'ar  tin!'.-,  t«'nn  elevator?.  losririnz,  sawmtll';. 

Dairy-pnxhi(t>  nianufacturing.  livesKx-k.  handling,  poultry  handling  and  dressing. 
l^tfii'iUf.  sawiiulis,  cotton  warehouses,  c-oiiipresses,  and  cottonseed  oU  mills. 
FouUrypro-liici.s  handiinij,  ixjultry  dressing. 
B'^t  sucar  milU. 
Livestock  and  |»oultry  handling. 
I/ogfint',  siiwnulls. 
I'<Kil:ry-pro<lii(t  handling, 
lyopt'in?.  s«»  mills. 

|)  lirv-prodiHts  iTianiifseliirinp.  poiillry-pro.luets  handling. 
Tobicio  war«liou.s.s  an<l  stemmmg  plants,  cotton  warehouses,  k>gglng,  sawmuu. 
(irain  cleaning  and  >toriiig. 

Dairy-pro'luru  manuf.Kturing.  beet-sugar  msnufacfurlng. 
rouliry-products  haudiing,  livestock  handling,  cotton  warehouse*. 

I»K;.'iDS,  sawmills. 

L<»ff  Ing,  sawmill*,  dairy-prf>ducfs  manufacturing. 

Tob:  cen  wjrchoijw*.  er.tion  warchou.v-g,  compreMes,  and  cottonseed -<^<0  mITIs, 

(JralT  cloanint  :in'l  «lorine  ,,_■.. 

T'.biei..  »;irfhois. «,  citi  in  warehouses,  compresses  and  pfitionsee<)-oii  miiis. 

I'.  Ciin  sli.llmg,  (  .lion  <-.»iiipr.sH.s,  wafehouies  and  «;tloa*efJ-oll  mlils,  Uvtstock  baodllog. 

p&'.iltrjr  hati'lliDK  and  pruuessin^ 
KfCt-diKHr  milU 
ht'KSiOg.  BswniilW. 

Tobiicrij  wanlioiutes,  loeping.  sawmills. 
Ixfi  ing.  iswmills,  poultry-pro«luct»  handling, 
lA>gi.\Dil.  ^av^IUlll^. 
Dau-y-priAlucl*  manufacturing. 


I  n«sed  on  .lata  nbtnlned  in  a  Mirvey  bv  the  Women's  Bureau.  T'    8   Department  of  Labor     In  the  case  of  some  of  the  States  listed  the  data  shown  cover  only  plants 
cannSinTt/ll  numi!.Tof  nr.Hlmt"^  l«r«arefor  a  [,.  riod  beforelhe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  uent  into  etTett.    >S  omen's  Bureau  survey  limited 

tolC.=tHte«      Ni'«ur\ev  hHS  v.t  N-.n  made  where  no  infomiHtiin  bus  l«<n  eiv.n 

»  The  BrtT.len  bill  w  iiiri' .  I'einptions  apply  to  the  canning  of  [K-rishiiMe  or  seasorrd  fruits  and  vepetables  only, 
some  employees  of  plani>  ennniiik-  non.«eM«onal  frtjits  and  vt'gctaMeg  an.!  thi'ir  products. 

'  W  age  rvrnptlon.  f.r  tbr  Iiimb.r  industry  Oocglnp,  «awn)ill.«.  etc  )  apply  to  [.Uints  rmplf^ylnp  L^  persons  o 

•  No  lya*  data  svad-it  le.  data  shown  are  for  1939,  when  the  act's  25-cent  hourly  minimum  wage  was  in  elite 


The  Census  of  Manulactiuts  figures  in  this  ct  lumn  include 


'  or  less. 

LlltCt. 


»  Wage  rate  varies  with  pojiulation  of  community. 

Canning  industry    Percentage  of  emplovees  according  to  hourly  eof  nings  in  identical  fresh  vegetable  canneries  in  1  active  week  of  the 

1938  and  1939  seasons,  by  States  » 


Btate  and  year 


Total.  8  States: 

193S 

1930 


niinols: 

1938... 

19,19... 
Indiana: 

IVW... 

1939... 
lows 

I9W   .. 

WW... 
Maryland: 

lVt8... 

1939  .. 
Minnesota 

1938... 

1939  .. 


Nnmber 
of  plants 


318 
318 


36 
36 

61 

61 

16 
M 

67 
67 

23 
22 


Number  of 
employees 

with   h'Hiily 
earn  1  Dies 
rtp<  rtinl 


Hourly  camincs  fcents).  percent  of  employees  earnine— 


Under  15 


63.679 

56,0S2 


4.9^>4 

5,  CKi5 

9,  3a« 
1Z02U 

1.942 

2,219 

7,  76« 
8,225 

9.247 
0.319 


0.6 
.3 


0 
0 

.% 

.3 

0 
0 

.9 
LO 

0 

0 


aoand 

undiT 


10.5 
4.  1 


6.9 

.8 

in  2 
3.4 

2.8 
2.4 

31  4 
12.6 


m 


Under  25 


18  fi 
5.4 


7.3 

.9 

13.8 
4.9 

8.6 
2.4 

45.4 
16.4 

1.1 
.  1 


2.^  and 
under 


36.6 
34.3 


1Z9 
11.4 

32.2 
27.2 

20.8 
25.1 

fi3.  3 
61.8 

S.5 
10.4 


Under  30 


45  3 

4.";.  (1 


laa 

19.0 

43  2 

41.9 

42  1 

36.0 

87.3 
84.5 

16.7 

22.3 


30  and 
under 


5S.  6 
58.3 


42.6 
43.7 

65.8 
68.7 

51.9 

52.7 

9.5  6 
93.6 

27.6 
53.4 


40  and 

UI.dlT 

95. 
94. 

6 
0 

93.2 
93.2 

94.3 
91.7 

97.1 
96.2 

99.5 
98.9 

92.6 
92.5 


50  and 
under 


99.0 
9H.2 


98,1 
96.1 

08.6 
97.2 

99.5 
06.9 

00.0 
09.6 

90  2 

98.6 


1 1^ats  for'*each  oVthe'j'yr^a^'rrvw'Vhe  same  318  plants  In  the  8  States.    The  numUr  of  plants  canning  each  of  the  Tarioas  fresh  vcgeUbles  includes:  Com.  66;  peas.  W: 
tomatoes.  UW:  lima  beans.  3;  spinach,  2,  asparagus,  2;  green  and  wax  beans,  i& 
I  Less  than  O.iifi  paroent 
Sooro*;  Womeo's  Btinao,  U.  S.  Department  at  Lateg. 
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Canning  industry    Percentage  of  employees  according  to  hcnirly  earnings  in  identical  fresh  I'rgctatle  canneries  in  1  active  week  c/  the 

1338  and  1939  seaaona,  by  Siafcs— Continued 


Number 
of  plants 

Number  of 

e"ipioyc<'3 

with  hf'urly 

earnintn 

reportt-d 

Ilourly  earnings  (c«nt?i,  percent  of  erpp' 

oyet^  earning— 

Mate  and  yew 

Under  15 

20  and 
under 

Under  25 

25  and 
under 

Inder  30 

30  and 
under 

40  and 
under 

Viand 
under 

New  V  -rk: 

lV»i^ 

52 
52 

14 

14 

«0 
60 

10.134 
lU.  15.i 

5.',7 
592 

9,fi71 
8.4« 

0  2 

U 

23.5 
7.3 

0 
.1 

H.4 
2.2 

87,9 
79.9 

4  9 

.5 

16.2 
Z3 

96.0 

86.8 

24  4 

2  6 

51.1 
4<L3 

98.  2 
94.4 

40.9 
41.« 

M.3 
49.3 

99.3 
97.1 

42.6 
45.4 

62.8 
60.0 

99  8 

M.6 

54  0 

50  3 

9.V8 
92.2 

99  8 

99.1 

96  8 
95.6 

97  7 

l"j.t«  

90.0 

Vlr^lnii; 

itnH 

1939 „ 

100.0 

99.8 

Wiacv>n<<in: 

I9ajt  

99  4 

WW*. 

ys  tf 

Canning  industry    Sumber  of  employees  covered  by  survey  and  avjrage  hourly  earnings  in  1  active  tceck  of  1938  season,  by  States  and 

products  canned  ' 


Tomatoes 

Com 

Peas 

String  bems 

Spinach 

Asparagus 

Large  fruits 

Small  fruits 

Bute 

Nun.!*,       ^^7" 
of.-m-         y,,,^,„ 

in  survey     '^ 

Nu-mber 
of  em- 
pk)yees 

In  survey 

Aver- 

ace 

hourly 

earn- 
ings 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 

in  survey 

Aver- 
age 

hourly 
earn- 
ings 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 
in  survey 

Aver- 
age 
hourly 

earn- 
ings 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 

in  siuvey 

Aver- 
ago 
hourly 

f«rn- 
ings 

Number 

of  em- 

ployr«is 

in  survey 

Aver- 
age 
hourly 

er.rn- 
ings 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 

in  survey 

.Aver- 
age 

hourly 
earn- 
ings 

Number 
of  em- 
ployi>cs 

in  survey 

Avcr- 

ag« 

hourly 

oam- 

iii/i 

California. . 
IllmoLs  

Cmti 
4.  M4           4«  S 
4SK           31.8 

3.S28' 
2.414 

Centt 
'    32  6 

29.2 

276 

1.276 
«M0 
432 

Cmt$ 
49.4 

3i.8 
32.  a 

33.6 

Ml 

Cer.tt 
43.4 

5,370 

46.8 

4.868 
507 

CmtJi 
49.4 
21.0 

26.509 

CfitU 
47.8 

2.003 

Cenl$ 
51.0 

Indiana   ... 

8.728 
1,988 

39.5 
33.6 
23.8 

501           :u)  9 
212  1          2i).  S 

Iowa     

1.8<»            2U  9 
i  180            25.  3 
6,239           33.1 

Mao'luKl.. 

2.  335            2.^.  6 

2.624  j         26.6 

238 

25.5 

MinowoU  . 

4.229 

35.4 

New  Jersey 

481 

3.V9 

1 

30 

31 S 

New  York.. 

4.  1 1'J           .U  7  1         1. 634 

29.5 

3.642 

30.1 

3;572           25.8 

381 

3&0 

Ohio 

1.392            41.3 

1 

AV».<ihmeton 
W  tscuDsin  . 

IftS  1         44.2 
5tH  1        25.8 

441 

7,579 

45.8 
31.7 

592           44.8 
3.  71G           25. « 

3.828 

44.6 

1.186 

43.1 

'  Those  data  are  for  n  period  befcre  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .\ct  went  into  effect.     Blank  spaces  indicate  that  no  plants  were  covered  in  the  survey. 
Source:  Women's  Bureuu.  C  8.  I>epartajent  of  Lnbor. 

Canning  industry:  Sumber  of  employees  covered  by  survey,  and  perrtntagc  earning  less  than  30  cents  an  hour  in  1  actii'e  iceck  of  1938 

season,  by  States  and  products  canned  ' 


Tomatoes 

Com 

Peas 

String  beans 

Spinach 

Asparagus 

Large  fruits 

Small  fruits 

SUto 

Num- 
ber of 

enipby- 
ees  in 

survey 

Percent 

earning 

less 

than 

30  cents 

Num- 
ber of 
employ- 
e's in 
survey 

Perrrnt 

corning 

less 

than 

30  cents 

Num- 
ber of 
employ- 
ees In 
survey 

Percent 

earning 
U-ss 
than 

30  cents 

Num- 
ber of 
employ- 
ee in 
survey 

Percent 

ecming 

less 

than 

30  cents 

Num- 
ber of 
employ- 
ees in 
survey 

Percent 

earning 
less 
than 

30  cenUs 

Num- 
ber of 
employ- 
ees in 
survey 

Percent 
earning 

le.ss 

than 

accents 

Num- 
ber of 

employ- 
ees in 
survey 

Percent 

earning 

less 

than 

30  cents 

Num- 
ber of 
employ- 
ees In 
survey 

Percent 

e.vning 

less 

than 

30  cents 

California 

4.544 

4H8 
8,728 

003 
1,988 

5.0 
50.9 
45.  1 
29  5 
92.5 

276 

1,276 

680 

432 

2,;n5 

4.229 

0.4 
11.5 
40.3 
25.7 
86i0 
13.4 

551 

14.3 

5,370 

4.2 

4.868 
507 

4.1 
83.7 

36,500 

4.3 

2.003 

a4 

IllllHilS    

3.836 
2,414 
1.S60 
2,I'« 
(h23» 

15.0 

4a  4 

53.fi 
87  6 
.25.2 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Marvland 

501 

212 

2.624 

38.3 
56  0 
89.8 

238" 

'"7i."9 



Mmn«'.st)ta. 

New  Jersey.- 

481 

4.  119 
1,392 

14  1 
4a2 

0 

38 

0 

New  York 

i.634 

Si.2 

3,642 

4Z7 

2^572 

n» 

381 

77.7 

Ohio 

Washmgtoa 

16.1 
594 

.6 
55.9 

44i 

7,579 

6 
29.3 

503 

3.716 

6 

7a  3 

a;«2B 

LI 

1.186 

0 

Wiaoonsin 

'  These  data  are  for  a  period  K-fore  the  Kair  LaN>r  Standards  Act  went  into  effect.    Blank  siwces  mdicate  that  no  plants  were  covered  in  survey. 
Source:  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Latxjr. 

Canning  industry:  Number  of  employees  covered  by  survey  and  average  hourly  earnings  in  1  active  iccek  of  1939  season,  by  States  and 

product  canned  ' 


Tomat<<es 

Corn 

Peas 

String  beans 

Spinach 

Asparagus 

Sisie 

Number  of 
eni;'Ioypt-s 
in  survey 

A  verace 

hourly 
eiiriuiiirs 

^l•«■::!s) 

Number  of 
ptiip!oyp»« 
in  survey 

.\vemze 

hourly 

earnings 

(cents) 

Number  of 
eiiuiloyees 
fn  survey 

Average 
hourly 

earnings 
(cents) 

Number  of 
employees 
in  survey 

A  verage 
hourly 

earnings 
(irnts) 

Number  of 
employees 
in  survey 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

(cents) 

Number  of 
employees 
in  survey 

Averare 

hourly 

earnings 

(cents) 

Arkr^n^ixs     

4(3 
8.046 

170 

•.04 

10.710 

LiHH 

1530 

16.9 
47.3 
22.4 
41  0 
30  7 
31.3 

::5.4 

97S 
235 

23  9 
50.4 

1.457 
4.781 

25  3 
46.8 

CaiiforiliA 

8,092 

eo.3 

Florula   



lUinoB 

S.773 
2.>*«) 
1.75J 
2.129 
5.773 
2.368 

S2.9 
29.4 
30.4 
36.0 
316 
20.5 

LJ47 
1.13S 

35  0 
30.6 

72 

25.3 

1.278 

20  9 

Indiaua 

Iowa 

475 
1245 

29  5 
36.1 

Maryland 

1.9S3 
3,  719 
3,419 

26.8 
35.4 
31.4 

613 

20.0 

±   M    L  ...«..» 

Minnesota 

>..*.... -. *. 

New  York 

31.5 

ami 

1607 
239 
534 

1077 

2&2 
21  4 

160 

87 

28.0 
20.9 

Tejias     - 

_ 

Washington 

1,891 

6.121 

183 

41.  S 

3L7 
2L9 

4.19 

-  — ""~*~-""^;^* 

AViscof.sin 

Lll« 
6S6 

27  4 
17.3 

1844 

29.1 

2&0 

---•—•••**"" 

Virginia ... 

1 

"--*•••-"* 

1  Those  data  are  for  a  service  where  the  ..^  cents  per  hour  minm.um  wage  order  tiie  Fair  X.sWt  Stand  )rJ^  .\rt  was  in  elT.  et       B'ank  «pace?  indicntp  that  n^  ulants  w.-ra 
cover  Hi  in  the  siirvt-y.     A  verast«  below  2o  oeuls  do  not  netxssatiiy  indicate  violations  U  the  act  sinw  some  u(  tlicio  piAuU  are  >ixemul  under   'area  of  uroducUuu"  rc«ulalioua. 
>  i  arms  only. 

Source:  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  ot  L&bob 
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Canning  industry:  Number  of  employees  covered  by  survey  and  aj^  age  hourly  earinings  in  1  active  iceek  of  1939  season,  by  States  and 

product  canned — Continued 


Linja  beims 

Large  fruit 

Small  fruit 

Citrus  juice 

Citrus  fruits 

Citrus  fruiu  and  Juices 

State 

Number  of'     Average       ^um^  nf       A'-erag* 
employ,«sl    J^^       1  em,.U.y.^       ^'"[^ 
in  survey       "^-f       m  survey       %^^ 

Number  of 
employees 
In  survey   ' 

Averare 

hourly 

earmiiKS 

(ceutbj 

Number  of 

empliiyc»>s 
In  survey 

Avemce 

hourly 

earuiiiL-s 

(ctuts; 

Number  of        j,„,j^^ 
emp.uy,H->       parnluc* 
m  survey         ^^^^^^ 

Arkansas .. 

California .. 

aiosi 47."i 

iocs 

48.1 

874 

712 

45.7 

29.0 

" i,"823' 

" 36.'9" 

i,'929' 

27.'« 

ni*vu 

...... . , 

;i  , 

llJmiis  

Ii';  na 

77 
1,0«7 

765 

:^.  3 

31.1 
24.5 



... — . 

1  'va 

M<«r>l»»nd 

Mirin«.s..ta . 

New  ^  t.rk..... 

381 

»"4 

Te»a»      

Wa.'«hincton 

Wt!icon.<n 

iia 

19  5 

3.478 

46.6 

i.'is« 

42.» 

720 

25.2 

393 

2ft.2 

EEE 

! 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  industry:  Number  of  employrcs    cfrrrred  by  rurr^'  a^d  average  hourly  earning  in  1  active  week  of 

1933  stasoii,  by  States  and  product  packed  ' 


1 

Apples 

Celery 

Citnis 

Ijettuce 

Tomatoes 

Miie<l  vcgotabips 

SUM  or  area 
1 

NumbfT 
of  em- 
ployees 
in  sur- 
vey 

Average 
hourly 

e-aminirs 
(cents> 

Niim'<er 
of  em- 
ployees 
in  sijr- 
vey 

Aver;«ge 
hourly 

earnings 
(cents) 

Numfter 
of  em- 
ployees 
in  sur- 
vey 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 
(cents; 

Number 
of  eiri- 

ployn'S 

In  sur- 

vey 

.\verape 

hourly 

earnints 

(cents; 

Number 
of  ein- 

ployi-(S 
in  sur- 
vey 

Average 

hourly 

e.arnincs 

(wnts) 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 
in  sur- 
vey 

A verace 
hourly 

earnings 
(ceuti) 

86 
302 
723 

25.0 
49.8 
38.6 

784" 

817 

81 
178 

34.2 
19.0 
29.2 
26.3 

6.8ft9 
1621 

419 
33.5 

2,0S3 

63.7 

6i.6 

V1a»^/1a 

K-'^n-    \*^^rt 

550 

31.  i 

172 

28.1 

fl2 
1,243 

118 

37.5 

1,442 

23.9 

2,702 

22.i 

19,6 

TejLi*5     -. — ..••.••*.«...—..-.--— 

36  3 

21  6 
25  9 

43.8 

Tsrific  ca;.cr  nrw  t [ 

Cnv  U  ri  .M,»--;;:o-mndoah  area  > 

4.896 
1.  172 
1,043 

:::::::::: 

till 

I  These  dnf*  r»re  for  a  perioil  when  the  25-c8nt  hourly  minimum  «  j*e  required  by  the  Fiur  Labor  Sl^uidards  Act  was  in  eCecl.    Blank  spacfc,  indicate  that  no  plants  were 
covere«l  bv  ttie  survev, 

1  Wasi  inetmi.  »>r«gon,  and  CaliJomia.  ,,,„..  .     .    ,.  ,,        ,  ,- 

» .^uth-oiintnil  Feansyl  vani*.  w  .■.t-,  ,i  xr.irylind.  norlhdA.st  We>t  Vir^iaii,  ani  tha  Shaaan  loih  Valley  of  V  ir^iaii. 

Source    Women's  Bureau,  U .  .--    Dii'irinient  of  Lalwr. 

Fresh,  fruit  ar^d  vegetable  packing  industry:  Number  of  employees  covered   by   survey  and   percentage   earning  less   than   30  cents  an 

hour  in  1  actii^  week  of  1939  season,  by  States  and  product  packed  ' 


1 

Apples 

Celery 

Citrus 

I>et 

uc« 

Tomatoes 

Mixed  vegetable? 

State  or  area 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 

in  survey 

Percent 
eaminp 
less  than 
30  cents 

Numtier 
of  em- 
ployee,'; 

in  surv  ey 

Percent 

e-irning 
less  tliaii 
30  cent.- 

Numtfcr 
of  em- 
ployees 
in  survey 

Percent 
e.arning 
less  than 
30  cents 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 
in  survey 

Percent 

e,;irning 
le.ss  than 
30  cents 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 

in  survey 

Percent 

earning 
less  than 
30  cents 

Number 

of  «in- 

jiloyees 

in  survey 

Percent 
earning 

less  than 
30  ceuti 

80 
362 

723 

08  8 

0 

18.6 

Arkaiisas ._ 

C  ilifornia        .— 

- ---■■  --— 



3.^^ 

847 

HI 

178 

2.19 
VS.  1 

b'J.  3 

6.869 
2,621 

3.8 
33.1 

ias3 

73 

(') 
97.2 

784 

0 

New  York 

556 

31.5 

70.3 

172 

73.3 

62 
1,243 

118 

0 

L412 

86.7 

1702 

94.7 

g&8 

Teia."         . ... 

Co 

L5 

27.1 

W  ashmcu^n ............. 

4.396 
1.172 
L043 

23.0 
86.9 
74.3 



"* 

ratine  t^oasl  arra  • - — -— 

f'l'^K-rlin.l-Shf'n.fln^oah  az^a  *     





-~  " ■ --..- 

--* 

..... 

Illin.'ii^-\1  irhii'an  HTpa 

. — . 

I  Thcco  date  are  for  a  period  when  the  2S<»iit  hourly  minimum  wage  required  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  in  eUcO.    Blank  spaces  indicate  that  no  plants  wcr» 
covered  \y  the  mirvi  y. 

«  I>es.*  than  o  'i-i  i»Tcent. 

»Washm;:ton.  Oregon,  and  California.  „,     .    .  ,.    ..     o,.  ^       ,t  n         . ,-     i    i 

« South  ct  niral  Pi  nnsylvanla.  western  Msryland.  northeast  West  Virpnla,  and  the  Shenandoa  Valley  of  \  irsinla. 

Bourct    Woiuen's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Departinent  ot  Labor. 
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LtTMBR  and  LT7MBEB  PrODTTCT?  InDITSTXT 

Rtlativf  importance  of  mills  employing  less  than  15  men,  and  mQls 
employing  more  ttian  15  men,  by  regions,  and  selected  States 
Within  regions.  1938  ^ 


Total 

mills 

MUb"  emrlovin^  average 
of  lesi  than  15  men 

MilW  employinif  more 
than  15  men 

Bute  and  resioa 

Nntn- 
Nt  of 
mills 

Per- 
c-ent 

Percent  of 
total  pro- 
duruon 

Xum- 
bcT  of 
mill^ 

Per- 
cent 

Perwnt'rf 
totnl  pro- 
duction 

Northrast 

1,611 

1.3S0 

86.0 

50.0 

225 

1  10 

5ao 

N>w  nampshlre... 

Maine      

Feniisylvania 

211 
.%45 
4U0 

145 
276 
382 

W.7 
80.0 
9&.S 

3ao 

35.9 
7a4 

69 
18 

31   3 

20.0 

4.5 

69.  1 
M.  1 
29.0 

South  AtUntic 

2.000  1     1.614  1  7(L0 

30.0 

485 

23.1 

7a  0 

! 

North  rarolina 

foiith  Caroliaa 

Virginia 

MO 
434 

h24 

618  !  73.6 
303  '  69.7 
GV3  :  '^.  1 

2S.3 

19.7 
24.2 

222 

1.32 
131 

26.4 
30.3 
15.9 

71.7 
80.3 
75.8 

F.Mt  Oulf 

2LI33 

1.3B1 

65.5 

l&O 

732 

34.5 

82.0 

Alabama . 

876 
296 
951 

568 

157 
6M 

54.8 
53.0 
70.0 

17.7 

5.9 

30  4 

308 
1.39 
285 

35.2 
47  0 
30  0 

82.3 

FN.ri.la 

94.  1 

(ieoruia 

69  0 

Lower  M  issijtiiippl 

2.005 

1.372     68.4 

9.0 

633 

31.6 

91.0 

Arkansas 

Missis.sippl 

l^iiisiaiw 

705 
802 
216 

531      75.3 

589  •  73.  4 

78  1  38.  1 

13.6 

15.2 

X2 

174 
213 
138 

24.7 
28.6 
m.  9 

86.4 
84  8 
97.8 

Ijike 

623 

521 

H3  A 

14.0 

102  )   16.  4 

86  0 

Michiinn 

179 
261 

134 

167 

74.9 
01  3 

8.8 
36  6 
13.7 

45     25.1 
16       8.7 
41       15.7 

9L2 

Mitiwsjta 

6.3  4 

\V  L-<lX>QSXa  . . 

220  1  84.3 

88  3 

Ceniral 

2.213 

1.991  !  90.0 

44.0           222      10.0 

56  0 

Kentucky 

442 

623 

2% 
307 

410 
542 
248 
299 

92  8 
87.0 
fa.2 
97.4 

54.0 
35.4 
25.0 
87.7 

32       7.2 

81      13.0 

50      16.8 

8       26 

4.5  4 

64  0 

\\  .-St  \irginia... 
Ohio 

75.0 
12.  3 

North    Rocky  Moon- 
taiD 

317 

252 

79.5 

OlO 

65 

20.5 

94  0 

Msho 

191 
136 

148 

77  S 

5.2 

7.7 

43 

22 

22.5 

!7  .< 

94  3 

Montana 

104       »•>  5 

0->   1 

"■      I            

Sooth    Kocky   Moun- 
tain  

483 

442 

Bl   .■( 

30.0 

41 

as 

70  0 

rolorado 

174 

87 

l«t3   1   iU  7 

61.1 
11.1 

11 
21 

6.3 
24.1 

X<  9 

Ni'w  MmIco 

68 

75.9 

47.7 

88.9 

North  I'aclflc 

1,026 

489 

10            *37 

52.3 

98.0 

Ormon  

5h6 

777   1   47  a 

2.1 
1.6 

309     52.7 
228      51. 8 

■    -  — 
97.9 
98.4 

\V&!ihiDKton 

440           212  \  is.  2 

California  and  Nevada. 

2U3 

113 

55.7 

2.0            90     44.3  1           96.0 

Total      I'nited 
States 

11703 

9,  571 

75.3 

IZO 

3, 132     94  T 

S8.0 

'  Source:  V.  .<.  Bureau  of  rensuj*.  Census  of  Manufactures.  1M7,  Purest  Pmducta: 
lOSfl.  .Millsempluyiue  less  than  15  men  are  those  tiiills  in  tvii-stis  class ilifation.s  I  and 
II.  namely,  mills  prmlucini:  less  tbaii  l.UJO.UUO  board-'it't  annually.  The  pcra-uiaijcs 
and  MiiruU'r  of  sm:ill  niilb  is  an  undtrstaieiiient  ^f  their  at-'tuiil  pro;xjrHon  iua»:uuci» 
as  the  i.vn:ius  d(X>s  not  include  mills  that  cut  less  than  5u,iXI0  ftxl. 


Address  by   the   President  to   Young  Democratic 

Clubs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  22.  1940 


TEXT  OP  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  RADIO  TAI..K 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  last  Saturday  to  various 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  throughout  the  country. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  understand  that  these  meetings  of  young  Democrata  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  customarily  held  close  to  the  birthday  anni- 
versary of  Thomas  Jefferson.  WTiile  there  have  been  certain  de- 
batable exceptions  In  the  past  150  years.  I  can  properly  say  that 
when  our  party  system  began  the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
without  question  the  liberal  party,  and  his  opponents,  the  Federal- 
ists. ropres<^ntcd  conservative  thought.  In  more  recent  times  sinc« 
the  Civil  War  it  is  equally  true  that  whea  the  DemocraTic  Party 
has  t>een  victorious  It  has  represented  a  more  litxiral  pofilllcn  on 
public  affairs  than  the  Republican  Party. 

Grover  Cleveland,  while  not  perhaps  what  we  would  call  today  a 
fighting  liberal,  was  certainly  more  of  a  lit>eral  than  James  G.  Blalna 
or  Benjamin  Harrison.  Woodrow  Wilson's  8  years  In  office  repre- 
sented a  progressive  meeting  of  difficult  problems  of  his  day.  and  it 
Is  not  boasting  for  all  of  us  to  suggest  that  our  country  has  perhaps 
been  fortunate  in  having  met  modern  problems  of  extreme  serious- 
ness in  the  liberal  spirit — the  do-something-about-it  spirit — during 
the  past  7  years. 

May  I  quote  to  you  a  few  sentences  that  prove  the  consistency  of 
the  IJemocratic  position  during  recent  years. 

On  August  24,  1935  speaking  to  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America,  I  said: 

Ptrrs    THtXST   IN    TOtTTH 

"I,  for  one.  am  wtllmg  to  place  my  trust  in  the  youth  of  America. 
If  they  demand  action  as  well  as  preachnnents.  I  should  he  a.shamed 
to  chill  their  enthusixsm  with  the  dire  prophecy  that  to  chanse  Is  to 
destroy.  I  am  unwilling  to  sneer  at  the  vision  of  youth.  •  •  • 
But  vision  does  not  belong  only  to  the  young.  Tliere  are  millions  of 
older  people  who  have  vision,  just  as  there  are  some  younger  men 
and  women  who  are  ready  to  put  a  weary,  selflish.  or  g^^eedy  hanrt 
upon  the  clock  of  progress  and  turn  it  back.  •  •  •  xhe  spirit  of 
America  Is  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  readjustment,  of  improvement; 
above  all,  a  spirit  in  which  youth  can  find  the  fuiflUment  of  its 
ideals." 

On  January  8.   1936.   I  said: 

"Whatever  may  be  the  platform,  whoever  may  be  the  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  Party  •  •  •  the  basic  issue  will  be  the  reten- 
tion of  popular  government — an  issue  fraui;ht  once  more  with  tho 
difficult  problem  of  disseminating  facts  and  yet  more  facta,  in  the 
face  of  an  opocsition  ben:  i>n  hiding  and  distorting  facts."' 

That.  I  might  add,  was  before  the  Presidential  election  of  19,16. 

During  the  whole  of  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  that  year, 
you  were  told  that  the  result  of  the  election  was  in  the  lap  nf  the 
gods;  that  the  Republicans  had  a  chance  to  win — that  people  were 
tired  of  liberal  government.  You  remember  the  Literary  Digest 
and  other  polls — and  moit  greatly  you  remember  that  only  two 
States  out  of  forty-eight  voted  to  return  to  "do-nothing  con- 
servatism." 

ATTACKS  irrn.rnr  co>rn'.oL 

In  1938.  In  speaking  against  the  misuse  of  concentrated  power 
by  relatively  small  minority  groups  In  our  country.  I  said  that  this 
administration  was  'striving  to  uphold  the  Intotrrlty  of  the  morals 
of  our  democracy,  and  that  attacks  (by  government)  on  the  misuse 
of  concentrated  power  have  been  dLstorted  into  attacks  on  •  •  • 
our  whole  system  of  private  profit  and  private  enterprise." 

And  to  Illustrate  1  pointed  out  that  at  that  time  $600.000  000 
worth  of  ownership  of  eltctrlc  utilities  S':'curltics  held  sut)siantial 
control  over  $13,000,000,000  worth  of  all  electric  utilities  securities — • 
and  I  said,  by  way  of  illustration,  "Here  is  a  96-inch  dog  being 
waiijge<I   by  a  4-lnch  tail." 

This  year  the  Nation  faces  very  much  the  same  kind  of  electoral 
campaign  as  it  did  In  1932  and  1936.  It  seems  to  me  very  obvious 
that  if  the  Democratic  Party  Is  to  defeat  the  Republican  Party  next 
Novemlier  we  must  nominate  a  liberal  pair  of  candidates,  running 
on  a  liberal  and  forward-lo<jklng  platform. 

I  am  not  speaking  tonight  of  world  affairs.  Your  Government  la 
keeping  a  cool  h?ad  and  a  steady  hand.  We  are  keeping  out  of  the 
wars  that  are  going  on  In  Europe  and  In  A-sia.  but  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  preachment  of  a  Republican  a.spirant  for  the  Presi- 
dency who  teUs  you.  In  effect,  that  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  ehould  do  nothing  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
better  order,  a  more  secure  order  cf  world  peace  when  the  time 
comes. 

STRESSES   C.\MP.MGN    ISStTE 

It  is  the  domestic  scene  which  I  stress  tonight.  During  the  next 
4  years  there  will  be  new  problems  to  face.  We  need  a  National 
Government  with  enough  imagination  and  encvieh  courage  to  meet 
those  new  problems  with  concrete,  specific  remedies— Just  as  we 
have  met  many  problems  that  were  new  during  the  past  7  years 
with  imagination  and  courage  and  practical  idealism.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  machinery  that  we  have  used  or  are  using  is  perfect  or 
that  it  cannot  be  Improved — but  you  need  practical  idealism  to 
make  the  present  machinery  function  better. 

On  the  other  side,  the  preconvention  campaign,  up  to  date  has 
resolved  itself,  roughly,  into  three  parts,  none  of  which  appeals 
greatly  to  my  intelligence. 

First,  our  opponents  are  seeking  to  frighten  the  country — by 
telling  people  that  the  present  administration  is  deliberately  tryin,? 
to  put  this  Nation  into  war  or  that  it  is  Inevitably  drifting  Into  war 
You  know  better  than  that. 
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Second,  they  are  telling  you  that  many  of  the  measures  of  the 
past  7  years  .ire  pood,  but  that  they  would  carry  them  out  wltit 
greater  'efficiency  if  they  w^ere  In  powtar.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  swallow  that  assertion  t)ecause,  quite  aside  from  millions  of 
fine  citizens  who  normally  \*ote  the  Hepubllcan  ticket  year  In  and 
year  out.  we  and  they  must  acknowledge  that  practically  every  seri- 
ous Government  srandal  since  the  Civil  War  has  occvirred  under  a 
Republican  administration,  and  that  the  underlying  Republican 
ieedersblp — the  groups  and  cliquea  which  have  always  owned  the 
Republican  Party  are  still  Just  as  much  in  the  saddle  of  ownership 
as  they  were  In  the  old  days. 

SATE    rOES    WAKT    1929    BACK 

Finally,  they  tell  you  that  they  wiU  perform  an  amarlng  mlr*- 
cie — that  they  will  give  everybody  Jobs,  that  they  will  maintain 
relief,  that  they  will  give  work  to  the  unemployed,  that  they  will 
meet  the  neerts  of  the  national  defense,  that  they  will  redxice  your 
taxes,  and  that,  withal,  the  total  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  go  down  so  much  that  they  will  have  a  surplu.s 
m  the  Treasury.  And  you  and  I  know,  from  long  experience,  when 
we  ask  them  how  are  you  going  to  do  it.  that  their  only  answer  it 
the  vague  as.sertlon  that  they  will  repeal  all  of  the  sordid  and 
nerve-racking  restrictions  on  private  business  and  let  private  busi- 
ness do  the  rest 

In  other  words,  all  that  the  country  la  being  promised  to  date  Is 
a  return  of  the  old  days  oi  1929  wlien  America  went  speculation 
mad,  when  half  the  families  of  the  land  were  sucked  Into  an  orgy 
of  overproduction  of  stock  gambling,  while  at  the  very  moment  of 
It  unemployment  was  increasing,  farm  prices  were  decreasing,  and 
we  were  riding  for  the  worst  sodai  and  economic  fall  the  country 
had  ever  known. 

ATTACKS  EXFUBUCAirS 

Speaking  as  an  American.  I  am  aorry  that  a  campaign,  which 
should  be  pitched  on  a  level  of  Intelligent  argument,  has  fallen 
Into  such  low  estate  as  early  as  this.  Speaking  as  a  partisan.  I 
rejoice  because  I  am  confident  tliat  the  average  voter  In  the  United 
States  Is  already  somewhat  tired  of  the  "view  with  alarm"  outcries 
of  the  Republican  candidates. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  campaign  of  Democrats  should  be  hitched 
on  the  old  level  of  Just  pointing  with  pride.  During  these  7  years 
I  think  that  we  have  accomplished  much,  but  that  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done  by  way  of  accomplishments  in  relation  to 
existing  problems,  and  that  the  next  administration  will  have  to 
devise  ways  and  means.  In  a  liberal  and  progressive  spirit,  to  meet 
difficulties  which  we  are  only  Just  beginning  to  appreciate  and 
to  analyze. 

I  say  to  you.  therefore,  that  the  young  people  of  the  United 
States — young  Democrats  and  all  the  others — have  another  magnifi- 
cent opportunity  to  support  a  government  of  proven  liberal  action 
rather  than  to  switch  over  and  tak-*  a  long  chance  with  a  party 
historically  founded  on  conservatism,  no  matter  what  the  glitter 
of  their  studied  generalities  trumpeted  forth  In  an  election  year. 

Young  people,  and  all  of  us  for  that  matter,  know  what  sticky 
flypaper  looks  like.  We  will  be  most  careful  to  keep  our  feet  and 
our  heads  away  from  the  flypaper  all  this  coming  summer  and  fall, 
because  we  are  possessed  of  good  old-fashioned  average  American 
common  sen^e. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON    DAVID  I.  WALSH,  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkxmid  an  address  I  made 
yesterday.  Sunday.  April  21,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
courthouse  at  Waltham.  Mass.  The  address  is  entitled  "Legal 
Justice."  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

lex:al  justice 

We  have  assembled  here  today  to  dedicate  a  building  for  the 
establishment  of  legal  Justice  In  distinction  from  the  administra- 
tion of  economic  and  social  justice  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government.  There  is  no  greater  or  more  serlotw  governmental 
responsibility  than  to  establish  Justice  through  legal  process.  With- 
out legal  Ju.stice  freedom  is  a  misnomer  and  Justice  a  pretense — 
the  very  worst  form  of  injustice.     It  is  through  legal  Jti&tlce  that 


law  and  order  Is  maintained  and  man's  persoiial  rights,  his  rela- 
Uon  with  his  fellow  men  and  society,  preserved  and  protected. 

We  may  fall  in  establishing  economic  and  social  Justice,  but  to 
fail  in  the  administration  of  legal  jxistlce  is  indefensible.  The 
courthouse  is  next  to  the  house  of  God  in  importance  to  the  pres- 
ervaUon  of  civilization.  To  debauch  and  scandallee  the  bouse  of 
God  is  sacrilegious.  To  permit  and  sanction  injustice  in  the  civic 
temples  of  Justice,  the  courthouse,  is  one  of  the  most  serlouB  ain« 
against  society . 

To  asBtire  the  proper  administration  of  Justice  the  law  requtre* 
an  oath.  To  assure  Justice  It  Is  necessary  that  an  oath  shall  be 
Just  and  honest.  An  oath  impoees  a  serious  obligation.  It  em- 
braces the  vUtuee  of  religion  and  Justice.  To  per j  tire  one's  self, 
by  swearing  what  Is  false  to  be  true.  Is  an  act  which  dishonors  th« 
name  of  God.  A  distinguished  chintihman  has  said,  "A  lie  con- 
firmed with  an  oath  is  to  accuse  CJod  with  ignorance." 

Society  cannot  exist  when  perjury  prevaUs  In  the  oourta  of 
Justice.  For  law  and  order  to  prevail,  for  exact  Justice  to  be  done. 
It  Is  necessary  that  man  should  be  able  to  tnist  his  feUow  man,  to 
believe  his  word  under  oath.  Take  away  the  oath  from  society 
and  let  perjury  be  no  longer  a  crime  U  to  give  the  sting  of  deatti 
to  personal  freedom. 

The  people  of  this  community  have  wisely  and  fittingly  erected 
this  temple  of  Justice.  May  It  establish  and  preserve  Justice,  and 
may  the  men  who  administer  the  law  be  endowed  with  the  wisdom 
to  do  Justice. 

I  have  noticed  in  my  travels  through  the  country  that  the  first 
building  erected  by  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  colonists  in  New  Englantt 
was  the  church.  They  place  above  everything  else  knowledge  of, 
reverence  for,  and  dependency  upon  the  Creator.  He  was  their  guide, 
their  intermediary,  and  their  protector. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  principal  landmark  in  the  early 
settlements  was  often  the  courthouse.  Localities  were  named  and 
sett.'ements  made  around  the  courthoiise.  I  choose  the  New  Eng- 
land concept — church  first,  the  courthouse  next  In  ixnportance,  in 
"uselu'ness.  and  In  helpfulness  to  mankind. 

If  ever  an  inscription  is  written  on  or  within  this  building,  I  sug- 
gest you  repeat  the  inscription  over  the  entrcuice  to  the  courthouse 
at  Worcester  which  meets  the  eye  of  Jxidge  and  Juror,  litigant  and 
witness  as  they  enter  its  portals,  "Here  speaketh  the  conscience  of 
the  state  restraining  the  individual  will."  This  beautiful  building 
Is  more  than  an  ornament  to  this  city,  more  than  a  well-equipped 
and  convement  place  for  the  transaction  of  legal  business — It  Is  the 
conscience  of  the  state  Epeaking  truth  and  extending  Justice  to  aU. 


Democratic  State  Convention  at  St.  Louis 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.   C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON,   OP  MISSOURI 


Mr.  CXARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Representative  C.  Arthur  Anderson  as  perma- 
nent chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  at  St, 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  April  15,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Fellow  Democrats,  the  Democratic  Party  stands  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  about  to  hear  Judgment  pronounced  up)on  It.  This  is  the 
most  important  and  crucial  year  in  the  entire  history  of  our  great 
and  beloved  party,  for  we  have  been  at  the  helm  through  8  long 
years  of  perilous  Journey  through  a  sea  that  has  not  been  calm  for  a 
mon^nt.  The  people  of  this  Nation  are  about  to  pass  Judgment 
upon  our  navigation  and  take  account  of  our  stewardship. 

A  victory  in  November  will  be  a  vindication  of  all  our  efforts  and 
a  token  of  approval  from  the  American  people.  A  defeat  may  well 
mean  the  very  end  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Lefs  not  even  think  of 
defeat  but  only  of  the  means  by  which  to  achieve  a  glorious  victory. 
But  let  the  specter  of  defeat  lie  In  the  background  and  may  It  stare 
us  straight  in  the  eye  If  we  become  lax  and  lazy  in  this  great  cam- 
paign. Naturally,  none  of  us  believes  that  we  will  run  sscond  next 
fall,  and  I  feel  confident  In  predicting  an  overwhelming  denvocratlc 
victory  In  the  State  and  all  over  the  Nation.  Nevertheless,  now  as 
never  before  our  party  must  present  a  united  front  and  the  "com- 
mand staff"  of  our  forces  must  act  as  one  with  but  a  single  purpose 
in  nund — vlctorj'  in  November. 
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The  enemy  win  b*  strong,  nnake  no  mistake  about  that,  and  our 
Chances  of  success  He  solely  and  completely  In  our  ability  to  unite 
und?r  the  glorious  banner  of  our  great  party  and  show  conclusively 
tn  every  voter  that  his  Nation,  himself  and  his  family,  and  his  pos- 
terity can  look  forward  with  security  and  confidence  only  if  we  have 
a  democratic  victory.  Our  party  alone  Is  capable — our  party  alone 
Is  willins; — to  carry  on  the  great  social  and  economic  reforms  that 
have  been  Inaugurated  during  the  8  years  we  have  held  the  reins. 

No  party  has  ever  besought  the  approbation  of  the  American 
people  with  such  a  ma^lflcent  record  of  accomplishment  as  we 
do  today  No  party  has  ever  achieved  so  much  in  such  a  short 
time  I  know  the  American  people  will  reflect  their  knowledge  of 
this  fact  and  their  appreciation  of  our  efforts  at  the  ballot  box 
next  November. 

It  Is  the  ta'k  of  our  party  and  all  Ita  candidates  and  all  of 
It.s  devoted  followers  to  see  that  the  accompU.<^hraents  of  our 
administration  are  kept  constantly  before  the  public  eye.  Let 
no  one  forget  that  the  Democratic  Party  alone  and  single-handed 
brought  order  out  of  utter  chaos  in  American  banking:  It  has 
given  the  farmer  of  the  Nation  his  first  real  chance  of  parity 
with  the  other  cla.sses;  It  has  given  security  to  the  aged;  it  has 
In.'itllled  hope  In  the  youth;  It  has  recognized  and  fortified  the 
rlRhts  of  organized  labor;  and  It  has  put  the  Nation  back  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  And  greatest  of  all — the  Democratic  Party 
has  insured  peace  for  all  our  people. 

To  you.  my  friends.  In  whose  hards  lies  the  fate  of  our  party. 
I  say.  first  educate  yourselves  In  the  accomplishments  of  our 
party  during  the  past  V'j  years.  Get  a  firm  grasp  of  what  we 
have  done  so  that  you  can  present  a  strong  case  to  all  of  the 
people  with  whom  you  come  In  contact.  When  you  are  able  to 
point  out  and  reiterate  the  multitude  of  achievements  made  by 
our  party  you  will  then  be  presenting  the  strongest  and  most 
convincing  argument  possible  for  all  our  candidates  from  the 
lowes't    to  the  highest. 

No  political  party  ever  won  such  overwhelming  victories  as  we 
have  dvirlng  the  past  8  years  and  yet  we  have  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  our  party  puts  the  national  welfare  far  above 
and  beyond  partisan  coiislderatlons.  Perhaps  this  fact  Is  nowhere 
better  demonstrated  than  right  here  In  Missouri  where  our  party 
has  made  tremendous  strides  In  the  interest  of  better  and  cleaner 
government.  In  the  Federal  Government  we  have  broadened  and 
extended  the  civil  service  and  have  placed  a  strong  prohibition 
against  political  manipulation  In  public  office  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Hatch  laws  No  clearer  evidence  can  be  adduced  than 
the.se  instances  which  show  conclusively  that  the  Democratic 
Party  looks  upon  the  Nation's  welfare  as  its  primary  consideration. 
Our  record  is  untarnished  by  any  cloud  however  small  and  we 
can  be  proud  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  succeeded  In  bringing 
about  momentous  political  reforms  where  our  predecessors  of  the 
Republican  Party  failed  so  miserably. 

At  a  party  gathering  of  this  kind  It  is  always  well  to  check 
back  over  the  record  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  facts.  Just 
because  we  have  been  "In"  for  two  terms,  let's  not  assume  we 
are  "In  for  keeps."  I  have  already  mentioned  In  broad  outline 
the  generally  acknowledged  achievements  of  two  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. Let  us  be  a  little  more  specific.  Let's  get  the  facts 
In  mind  so  that  we  can  let  everyl>ody  know  about  them.  U  we 
are  able  to  present  the  case  based  on  our  record,  no  voter  who  la 
conscious  of  his  own  and  his  Nation's  welfare  will  ignore  us. 

I  don't  think  anybody  takes  particular  pleasure  in  talking  about 
the  condition  of  our  banks  prior  to  the  present  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. The  situation  was  so  bad  that  we  don't  like  to  even 
mention  It.  But  lest  we  forget,  lest  the  people  forget,  what  our 
party  did  to  Improve  this  situation,  let's  take  time  to  remind  them. 
Today  our  banks  are  safe,  and  our  deposits  are  insured  against 
loss.  Bank  failures  have  been  reduced  from  more  than  6.000  a 
year  to  lesa  than  50.  This  alone  Is  sufficient  to  enshrine  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  for  generations  to  come. 
But  we  didn't  stop  there.  Among  the  first  major  accomplishments 
of  the  Democratic  administration  was  rep)eal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  which  had  saddled  the  Nation 
for  12  years  under  Republican  rule  giving  rise  to  a  powerful 
crlm.lnal  element  that  grew  rich  out  of  the  Illicit  trade  In  liquor. 

Today,  after  repeal  by  the  Democrats  a  great  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling Industry  has  been  revived,  giving  employment  to  thousands 
of  people,  helping  the  farmers  and  all  forms  of  transportation.  In 
addition,  the  Government — Federal.  State,  and  city — reaps  im- 
m»nse  returns  from  legitimate  taxes  upon  these  industries.  It  will 
long  be  reisembered  that  the  Republicans  promised  repeal  but 
never  delivered.  The  Democrat*  promised  repeal  and  made  their 
word  good  within  a  few  weeks  of  Inauguration. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  to  save  the  American  fanner 
from  the  certain  destruction  to  which  Republican  misrule  and 
neglect  foredoomed  him.  Production  has  been  wisely  planned  In 
conjunction  with  a  great  program  of  conservation.  After  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  of  national  existence,  we  have  at  last 
seen  an  administration  that  recognises  the  soU  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  our  natural  resources,  and  Its  conservation  as  one  of  the 
greatest   needs  of  our  civilisation.     The  accompilahmenta  of  the 


Democratic  Party  In  solving  the  complex  farm  problem  and  In 
helping  the  farmer  to  get  back  on  his  feet  will  live  forever  In  the 
annals  of  democracy  In  action.  No  greater  calamity  could  befall 
the  farmer  of  this  Nation  than  a  Republican  victory  at  this  time. 
Only  our  party  can — only  our  party  Is  willing — to  go  forward  with 
the  magnificent  program  now  well  under  way.  The  Republicans 
threaten  and  even  promise  to  destroy  that  program  If  elected.  The 
welfare  of  our  farmers  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  us  all,  and  If 
they  are  neglected  now  I  hesitate  to  predict  the  luture  or  Its 
consequences. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  extended  a  helping  and  saving  hand 
to  the  unemployed  and  the  aged  through  Its  vast  system  of  social 
security  and  unemployment  Insurance.  History  docs  not  record 
even  a  simple  recognition  of  the  needs  of  these  people  by  the 
Republican  Party. 

We  have  sought  with  success  to  aid  the  laboring  classes  by  pro- 
viding a  floor  b*.'low  which  wages  may  not  fall  and  a  celling  above 
which  hours  of  work  may  not  extend.  We  have  recognized  and 
fortified  the  rights  of  workers  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  only  recognizable  contribution  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  this  fl?ld  was  to  close  its  eyes  while  unscrupulous 
and  avaricious  employers  defeated  every  effort  of  the  working  classos 
to  help  themselves.  They  clostd  their  eyes  while  employers  per- 
fected elaborate  systems  of  Industrial  spies  and  other  devices  which 
are  wholly  Inconsistent  with  democracy  The  Rfpublicans  would 
make  much  of  their  sympathy  for  labor,  but  let  the  people  remem- 
ber and  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Republican  Party  has  selected 
as  its  man  to  raise  its  campaign  chest  and  handle  its  funds  one  of 
the  most  bitter  enemies  of  organized  labor  In  America;  a  man  who 
steadfastly  refuses  to  recognize  labor  organizations  and  who  cm- 
ployed  every  possible  means  to  undermine  public  confidence  In  the 
progressive  legislation  of  the  Democratic  administrations.  The 
p)eople  of  America  can  Judg°  for  themselves. 

Perhaps  there  have  been  a  few  mistakes  along  the  line  In  pro- 
viding for  the  millions  who  new  depend  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  even  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  But  corrections 
have  been  made  all  along  the  line.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
Republican  Inauguration  gift  to  the  Democrats  back  in  1932  was 
10.000.000  unemployed  and  starving  people.  Never  before  had  such 
a  problem  confronted  any  administration  and  in  spite  of  the  tre- 
mendous task  involved  we  have  achieved  remarkable  success  The 
great  public-works  program  Including  the  C.  C  C.  is  proving  to 
be  of  Immeasurable  benefit  In  preserving  the  faith  of  our  people 
in  our  form  of  government,  which  was  seriously  threatened  by 
years  of  Republican  misrule 

It  is  Impossible  to  consider  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country 
today  without  some  mention  of  the  means  whereby  we  hope  to 
remain  at  peace  in  a  troubled  and  war-torn  world.  The  cJemo- 
cratlc  administration  has  demonstrated  its  sincere  desire  to  keep 
US  out  of  all  foreign  entanglements.  We  realize,  of  course,  that 
war  in  Europe  and  Asia  Is  a  serious  blow  to  American  commerce 
and  trade:  but  in  the  Interest  of  peace,  in  the  Interest  of  preserv- 
ing democracy  here  in  America,  we  have  Ijeen  willing  to  make 
appropriate  sacrifices  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  we  will  survive 
the  tempest  only  by  remaining  free  of  all  entanglements. 

While  resolutely  detemriined  to  remain  free  of  nil  wars  that  do 
not  concern  us.  the  Democratic  Party  has  not  neglected  the  obvious 
necessity  of  augmenting  our  defense  system  in  this  world,  gone 
mad  "This  administration  has  done  everything  humanly  p)ossible 
to  strengthen  the  national  defense  consistent  with  the  efficient 
carrying  out  of  so  vast  a  program.  During  the  years  of  Republican 
rule  from  1920  to  1932  our  national-defense  system  was  neglected 
woefully.  You  cannot  hope  to  defend  this  vast  Nation  In  this  day 
and  age  with  a  conscript  army  and  navy  built  up  in  a  few  weeks 
or  montlis  Modern  machines  of  defense  require  skilled  and  scien- 
tific handling.  Therefore,  under  Democratic  leadership,  we  have 
given  new  life  and  impetus  to  a  well-trained  Army  and  Navy 
backed  up  by  an  excellent  system  of  Reserves  and  National  Guard. 

Under  Democratic  leadership  we  have  been  careful  to  retain  for 
our  own  protection  and  defense  many  scientific  devices  and  weapons 
which  are  not  known  or  possessed  by  other  countries. 

The  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  these  critical  days  of 
civilization  has  been  demonstrated,  tested,  and  proven  Wisdcm 
dictates  that  we  stay  on  the  course.  The  Democratic  Party  offers 
the  people  concrete  example  and  proof.  The  Republicans  offer 
hollow  promises  and  platitudes 

As  Americans,  as  Democrats,  we  are  sincerely  and  Justly  proud  of 
our  service  to  the  Nation  during  the  past  T'j  years.  But  we  a:i 
realize  that  we  have  only  done  what  was  expected  of  us  The  people 
of  America  are  entitled  to  a  government  that  recognizes  their  needs 
and  problems  and  does  something  to  help  them  achieve  the  full 
growth  of  life  that  this  Nation  holds  cut  to  them  If  the  Republi- 
can Party  recognized  these  things,  history  does  not  record  the  fact. 
All  we  know  is  that  they  pursued  the  "do-nothing  policy"  unto  Its 
bitter  end 

So.  my  friends  and  fellow  Democrats,  we  can  gird  ourselves  frr 
battle  In  the  spirit  of  good  deeds  well  done  and  fortify  our  beloved 
party  with  the  record  of  the  gloriotis  victories  we  have  wroxight 
during  the  years  of  our  stewardship. 
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Chinese  Silver  Sought  To  Strengthen  Japan's  Hold 

on  North  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  22.  1940 


ST.\TEMENT  BT  HON    JOIIN  G.  TOWNSEND,  JR..  OP  DELAWARE 


The  Hatch  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  22,  1940 


RADIO  NEWS  INTERVIEW  WITH  REPRESENTATIVE  DEMPSEY. 

OF  NEW  MEXICX) 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  statement  prepared  by 
me  entitled  "Chinese  Silver  Sought  To  Strengthen  Japan's 
Hold  on  North  China." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

How  Japanese  forces  in  China  profit  from  the  American  Silver 
Purchase  Act  l.s  Indicated  by  Japanese  newspaper  reports  In 
April  dealing  with  the  Japanese-British  negotiations  at  Tientsin. 
The  negotiations  Involve  Chinese  National  Government  sliver 
located  In  vaults  in  tho  British  and  French  concessions  at  Tientsin. 
The  Japanese  evidently  intend  to  use  this  silver  to  buy  supplies 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  position  In  North 
China. 

How  this  will  be  done  is  developed  In  a  Nlchl  Nlchl  (Japanese 
newspaper)  report  published  in  the  Trans-Pacific  of  March  21. 
IWO      States  the   Nlchl   Nlchl: 

"Settlement  of  the  silver  Issue  between  Japan  and  Britain  de- 
serves great  attention  on  the  eve  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  central  regime  in  China. 

"According   to   the   substance   of   the   agreement,   the    14.000.000 
3naan  of   silver   held    in   the   British   concession    In   Tientsin   here-    ] 
after  will  be  under  the  Joint  custody  of  the  Japanese  and  British    '■ 
consulates-general   or  of   the  Tientsin  branches  of  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  and  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora-    , 

tlon.  j 

"Of  this  amount,  £100.000.  or  about  4.800.000  yuan,  will  be 
contributed  to  the  poor-relief  funds.  Technical  details  will  be 
handled  by  an  Anglo-Japane.se  commission,  in  which  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Government  wUI  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate." 

On  this  subject  another  Japanese  newspaper,  the  Yomlurl, 
rep»orts: 

"Japan  will  purchase  wheat  from  Canada  and  Australia  with 
the  £100.000  to  be  released  under  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Japanese  mills  then  will  convert  the  wheat  Into  flour,  for  distribu- 
tion among  needy  citizens  In  North  China.  It  Is  exF>ected  that 
the  foreign  exchange  necessary  for  the  wheat  purchase  will  be 
acquired  from  the  Tientsin  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  with  the  silver  as  security." 


Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent  radio 
news  lnter\'iew  with  the  Representative  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  DiMPSEY]  concerning  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  interview  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  REConD,  as  follows: 

Question.  Congressman  Dempset,  will  you  tell  \is  the  ptirpose  of 
the  Hatch  law  nnd  the  proposed  amendments? 

Ansvper.  This  legislation  has  for  Its  purpose  the  protection  of 
workers  and  the  prevention  of  those  practices  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons In  power,  v.hether  political  or  in  our  economic  life,  which  in 
the  past  have  resulted  In  depriving  millions  of  our  citizens  of  free- 
dom of  action  In  the  exercise  of  their  elective  franchise.  It  Is  In- 
tended to  put  an  end  to  political  bosslsm  and  the  ability  of  such 
bosses  to  assess  contributions  from  Federal  employees  In  order  to 
perpetuate  political  machines  of  a  type  that  have  been  a  threat  to 

honesty  and  decency  In  American  politics  and  elections. 

Question.  Just  how  does  this  legislation  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose? 

Answer.  Primarily  by  making  it  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by 
a  fine  or  prison  sentence  or  both,  for  any  person  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  another  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the 
right  of  that  per.son  to  vote  as  he  or  she  may  choose  In  any  elec- 
tion of  Federal  Government  officials. 
Question.  Are  there  any  exceptions  made  to  this  provision? 
Answer.  None  whatever.  This  provision  is  all-lncluslve  and  ap- 
plies equally  to  leaders  of  Industry,  labor,  and  heads  of  Govern- 
ment departments  or  bureaus. 

Question.  There  are  provisions  In  this  law,  however,  which  apply 
particularly  to  Federal  officials  and  employees,  as  we  understand  It? 
Answer.  Yes.  The  original  law  as  approved  by  the  President  on 
August  2.  1939.  prohibits  any  official  or  employee  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  use  his  ofBclal  authority  to  in  any  way 
Influence  the  nomination  or  election  of  Federal  officials.  In  their 
Individual  capacities  as  to  political  activity  an  exception  Is  made 
of  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the  heads  of  various  admin- 
istrative branches  and  their  assistants,  and  such  other  appointive 
olScials  as  determine  foreign  and  Nation-wide  administrative 
policies 

Que?iion.  What  penalty  Is  provided  for  violation  of  the  law  by 

those  Federal  officials  or  employees  who  come  within  Its  provisions? 

Answer.  Penalties  for  such   violations  consist  of   removal   of  the 

offending  official   or   employee   from   the   position  held   and   a   ban 

acalnst  his  future  employment  in  public  service. 

Question.  It  has  been,  we  understand,  the  contention  of  those 
opposed  to  this  law.  that  it  Is  an  Infringement  on  the  liberties  of 
those  employees  and  officials  whose  political  activity  Is  restricted. 
What  Is  your  opinion  In  that  regard? 

Answer.  It  is  not  an  infringement — it  Is  a  protection.  The  lawr 
In  no  way  deprives  any  person  of  full  rights  as  a  citizen.  It  does 
not  restrict  any  person  from  full  freedom  of  Individual  action. 
Under  Its  provisions  all  persons,  of  course,  may  vote  as  they  choose 
and  freely  express  their  opinions.  Federal  employees,  however,  are 
prevented  from  using  their  official  authority  to  Influence  the  votes 
of  others  or  from  making  p)olltical  speeches  or  participating  In  cr 
managing  political  campaigns.  As  a  protection  for  the  workers  It 
prevents  political  bosses  and  machine  politicians  from  dictating  to 
the  workers  the  way  In  which  they  must  vote,  and  It  prevents 
what  has  been  a  common  practice  In  some  sections  of  the  covin- 
try — assessment  on  the  earnings  of  workers  to  p>erpetuate  these 
vicious  groups. 

Question.  Then  this  law  would  prohibit  all  political  contributions 
by   Federal   employees? 

Answer.  No.  Any  Federal  employee,  except  those  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  relief  purposes,  may  make  vol- 
untary contribution  to  a  campaign  fund  of  a  party  or  an  Individ- 
ual. The  law  does,  prohibit,  however,  any  person  from  soliciting  or 
receiving  any  contribution  from  one  who  Is  paid  from  relief  funds. 
Question.  You  feel  then.  Congressman,  there  Is  no  basis  for  the 
contention  of  some  of  those  who  oppose  this  legislation  In  the 
Congress,  that  the  clvU  rights  of  employees  and  officials  are 
restricted? 

Answer.  Absolutely  none.  That  point  was  raised,  I  am  convinced, 
largely  to  camouflage  the  real  reason  of  some  for  opposing  the  legis- 
lation. Many  of  those  who  opposed  It  publicly  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  seeking  to  protect  employees  were  frank  to  confess 
privately  that  their  real  basis  for  opposition  was  that  the  law 
would  deprive  political  machines  of  one  rich  source  of  funds  to 
carry  on  their  work,  funds  which  In  many  cases  were  used  by  those 
machines  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  nuijority  at  the  polls.  Singu- 
larly enough.  It  is  from  those  States  which  have  been  revealed  as 
the  worst  offenders  in  this  regard  that  the  loudest  protests  have 
come  that  employees  would  be  denied  proper  protection  of  their 
rights  by  this  legislation. 

Question.  Another  question  that  has  t>een  raised.  Congressman 
Dempset.  is  whether  this  law  can  be  properly  enforced.  What  have 
you  to  say  concerning  that? 

Answer.  Frankly,  I  feel  that  there  will  be  no  dlfOculty  encoun- 
tered In  that  respect.  My  reason  for  this  belief  Is  that  each  of  the 
major  political  parties,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection,  will  become 
a  vital  factor  in  exposing  infractions  oX  the  law.    The  real  value 
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of  the  Ipf^ttlon.  however,  lies  in  Its  pBychologlcal  effect.  I  am 
certain  that  It  will  prove  a  deterrent  to  those  activities  which  It 
prohibits  and  will  result  In  cleaner  elections  and  political  cam- 
paigna  It  certainly  win  put  an  end  to  enforced  political  aabCM- 
menrs  In  the  Income*  of  Federal  employees.  In  brief.  I  feel  that 
the  law.  coupled  with  the  propoaed  amendments  now  before  the 
House,  constitutes  a  new  BUI  of  Rights  for  many  thousands  of 
American  cltlEens  who  have  heretofore  been  subjected  to  political 
Intimidation  and  abuse  

Question.  We  understood  you  to  say.  Congressman  Dncpsrr.  that 
you  believe  the  amendments  now  pending,  which  will  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  law  to  State  and  other  political  subdivision  em- 
ployees paid  In  full  or  tn  part  from  Federal  funds,  will  be  pcussed? 

Answer  Tea.  I  feel  confident  those  amendments  will  be  p«aed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  with  pertiaps  minor  changes  from 
the  form  in  which  they  passed  the  Senate.  I  believe  the  vote  In 
the  House  on  these  amendments  will  show  everj  a  greater  majority 
than  was  given  the  original  law. 

Question.  What  about  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  this 
legislation? 

Answer  R.^cent  polls  taken  on  the  subject  Indicate  a  vast  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  amendments.  After  all 
It  Is  public  opinion  which  determines  In  the  final  analysis  what 
the  laws  of  the  land  should  tie.  There  Is  no  question  about  public 
opinion  In  regard  to  this  legislation.  The  American  people  are 
noted  for  their  desire  for  fair  play  In  politics  as  In  everything  else, 
and  this  legltfation  has  that  for  its  end. 


The  Struggle  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF"  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  AprU  22.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    WENDELL    L     WILLKIE    BEFORE   TOLEDO    CIVIC 
FORUM  AND  ROTARY  CLUB 


Mr.  BURKE.  ISi.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a 
thought-provoking  address  recently  delivered  by  Wendell  L. 
Wiilkie  before  the  Toledo.  Ohio,  Civic  Forum  and  RoUry 
Club. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

If  I  had  the  time.  I  should  like  to  write  a  history  of  mankind's 
lonff  struggle  for  freedom.  It  would  begin  back  In  the  shadowy 
reaches  of  the  cave  when  men  first  banded  In  gro^ips  to  achieve  a 
certain  measure  of  freedom  from  the  perils  of  the  Jungle.  It  would 
tell  of  the  wars  of  subject  races  to  escape  from  a  foreign  yoke:  or 
the  revolt  of  a  people  to  overthrow  the  despots  which  they  had 
themselves  created.  It  would  discuss  the  methods  whereby.  In  time 
of  peace,  men  have  sought  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
rxerctse  of  arbitrary  power,  whether  tn  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  army,  business,  or  the  church.  It  would  be  a  brave 
rtory  of  men  who  pna»d  their  freedom  above  wealth  or  power  or 
ft-cixrity.  And  It  would  never  be  finished;  for  freedom  Is  like  the 
breath  of  life  Itself — It  cannot  be  had  and  held  forever;  It  must  l>e 
continually  recaptured  and  renewed. 

Wlien  I  was  a  young  man  In  college  this  Nation  was  engaged  In 
a  great  lltieral  crusade.  Ita  leaders  were  three  great  Americans — all 
three  very  different  In  personality  and  background — Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Robert  La  Follette,  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Its  objective 
was  to  free  the  American  people  from  the  excessive  power  of  big 
business.  "Let  us  ask  ourselves  verr  frankly  what  it  is  that  needs 
to  be  corrected."  said  Woodrow  Wilson.  "To  sum  it  all  up  In  one 
sentence:  'It  Is  the  control  of  politics  and  of  our  life  bj  great 
combinations  of  wealth."  "• 

American  business  corporations  did  not  really  get  started  until 
after  the  CtvU  War.  The  corporate  form  had,  of  course,  existed 
for  centuries  before  that  date,  but  it  was  used  chiefly  for  colleges, 
munlclpalules.  and  other  nonprofit  purposes,  and  later  for  trade 
and  banking.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  manxifacturtng  corporation  began  to  flourish. 
This  country  was  growing  fast.  Its  basic  Industries,  led  by  the  rail- 
roads, were  rapidly  t)elng  organized  Into  gigantic  Industrial  com- 
bines, which  sought  to  suppress  all  new  competitors.  The  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act.  in  1890,  was  not  able  to  stem  this  mounting 
tide  of  economic  power.  The  corporate  monopolies  began  to 
extend  their  influence  to  the  State  leglslatvires  and  even  to  Federal 


authoriues.    By  the  first  years  of  this  century  they  threatened  to 
overshadow  the  peoples  government  Itself 

Then  the  liberals  rose  In  alarm  and  beftan  their  long  and  color- 
ful campaign  to  restrain  this  corporate  power.  Many  of  you  will 
remember  it.  and  many  of  you.  like  myself,  undoubtedly  foucht 
under  that  banner  The  Oil  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust,  the  Href 
Trust,  and  other  monopolies  were  dissolved.  The  railroads  dis- 
continued the  Issuance  of  political  passes.  What  Wilson  called 
the  Money  Trust  was  destroyed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913. 
So  successful  was  the  campaign  that,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
In  1914.  Woodrow  Wilson  felt  able  to  state: 

"Our  program  of  legislation  with  respect  to  business  is  now  vir- 
tually complete.  •  •  •  The  road  at  last  lies  clear  and  firm  be- 
fore business." 

Perhaps  the  restraints  thus  Imposed  upon  corporate  power 
would  have  been  effective — perhaps  the  road  would  Indeed  have 
been  clear  for  both  business  and  the  people — tf  It  had  not  been 
for  the  World  War  But  wars  are  not  good  for  freedom.  They  de- 
stroy the  essential  balance  of  society.  They  begin  by  giving  dicta- 
torial power  to  the  government,  and  In  the  chaos  that  ensues  after 
the  war.  this  power  will  t>e  passed  from  one  hand  to  another, 
from  one  group  to  another,  until  once  again,  out  of  its  agony,  the 
spirit  of  a  free  people  asserts  Itself. 

In  the  Inflation  and  false  prosperity  following  the  World  War, 
buslneaamen.  drunk  with  power  and  a  public  drunk  with  money, 
broke  down  the  safeguards  protecting  Individual  liberties.  When 
Sir  James  Bryce,  the  great  critic  of  our  civilization,  wrote  his 
concluding  chapter  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  in  1920,  he 
pointed  out  that  "the  growth  of  vast  fortunes  has  helped  to  cre- 
ate a  political  problem"  and  warned  us  against  "the  Irresponsible 
nature  of  a  power  which  three  or  four  men,  or  perhaps  one  man. 
can  exercise  through  a  great  corporation."  Rightly  be  prophesied 
that  this  would  be  an  outstanding  problem  In  those  next  few 
years. 

In  the  money-mad  period  of  the  twenties  the  heads  of  some  of 
our  corporations  forgot  their  primary  function,  that  of  running  a 
business  enterprise  In  a  way  that  would  be  sound  for  the  worker. 
the  consumer,  and  the  Investor.  Instead  of  attending  to  the  du- 
ties of  management,  they  »>epan  playing  with  corporate  structures 
as  with  a  child's  building  blocks,  becoming  promoters  rather  than 
businessmen.  And  some  financiers  In  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere, 
instead  of  serving  as  a  link  between  the  savings  of  the  people  and 
the  enormous  capital  needs  of  industry,  became  Jugglers  of  finance, 
concerned  primarily  neither  with  the  investor  nor  the  Investment, 
but  with  making  money  and  securing  power  for  thenv^elves.  There 
Is  no  point  now  In  naming  names,  tjecause  this  power  and  posi- 
tions are  gone,  and  the  men  who  wielded  It  are  without  Influence. 
But  you  and  I  know  that  that  was  true.  You  have  Fat  In  board 
rooms,  as  I  have  done,  and  heard  businessmen  talk  al>out  putting 
pressure  on  this  man  or  this  newspaper,  or  this  or  that  group,  so 
that  opposition  would  be  eliminated  • 

In  the  normal  course  of  events  we  should  have  corrected  that 
condition.  Although  the  leaders  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  new  free- 
dom were  no  longer  active,  there  were  other  men  ready  to  take  up 
that  cause.  But  the  depression  overturned  this  corporate  tyranny 
almost  overnight. 

For  a  while  I  hoped  that  the  New  Deal  would  replace  It  with  a 
truly  liberal  faith.  Certainly  no  liberal  movement  ever  had  a  greater 
opportunity  or  was  ever  given  more  wholehearted  support  by  the 
people.  But  the  leaders  seemed  to  be  motivated  not  by  love  but 
by  hate;  they  preferred  to  punish  rather  than  to  reform:  they 
wanted  to  destroy  the  evildoers,  even  if  the  doers  of  good  should 
also  succumb.  For  a  time  this  lack  of  discrimination  puzzled  many 
of  us.  but  It  is  piizzUng  no  longer.  Its  explanation  Is  found  In  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  this  new  government  was  not  to  eliminate 
monopolistic  control,  but  merely  to  change  Its  ownership.  Today 
It  Is  not  big  business  that  we  have  to  fear.  It  Is  big  government. 
The  abuses  that  corrupted  the  1920'8  have  been  transferred  from 
Wall  Street  to  Washington. 

Recall  to  yotir  mind  for  a  moment  the  abuses  charged  against 
business  In  the  twenties.  The  first  was  the  concentration  of  ex- 
cessive power  In  the  hands  of  a  few  men;  second,  the  use  of  this 
power  and  the  money  that  went  with  It  to  Influence  political  de- 
cisions; third,  the  manipulation  of  financial  markets  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Investor  and  the  enrichment  of  the  manipulator; 
fourth,  the  ruthless  determination  to  destroy  oppot^ltion  and  create 
a  monopoly. 

Every  one  of  those  abuses  exists  today.  We  can  repeat  each  one 
of  those  accusations.  But  the  responsible  party  today  is  not  the 
Nation's  business  but  the  Nation's  Government. 

For  example,  on  the  first  point,  never  before  has  this  country 
experienced  so  extraordinary  a  concentration  of  power  In  the  hands 
of  a  few  men  as  in  the  Oovernment  today.  All  of  the  safeguards 
erected  by  the  American  people  against  too  autocratic  a  government 
have  been  invaded.  The  powers  once  reserved  to  the  States  have 
been  largely  transferred  to  the  Federal  Oovernment.  And  the  Fed- 
eral oourta.  which  have  the  responsibility  for  protecting  the  rights 
of  these  States  or  the  rights  of  Individuals  against  Federal  legisla- 
tion, have  been  largely  staffed  by  appointees  of  the  new  system. 

For  a  time  the  Supreme  Court  stood  In  the  way  of  this  political 
usuri>atlon  of  power — so  much  so  that  the  President  undertook 
his  notorious  and  unsuccessful  campaign  to  force  a  change  In  Its 
membership.     But  deaths  and  retirements  gave  to  the  President, 
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by  chance,  what  the  p'^ople  had  denied  to  him  by  choice.  And  In 
the  pa.<=t  3  years,  durlnt?  which  the  President  has  been  able  to 
appoint  five  Supreme  Court  Judges,  the  American  people  have 
had  a  series  of  decisions  from  the  Court  that  have  substantially 
changed  our  form  of  goveriunent.  On  almost  every  decision  the 
Court  has  supported  the  administration.  On  almost  every  de- 
cision it  has  wiped  out  State  and  local  lines  and  has  extended 
Federal  authority  to  every  farm,  every  hamlet,  every  business  firm 
and   manufacturing  plant   in  the  cotintry. 

The  Judlcian.-.  therefore,  has  offered  little  check  upon  the  net- 
work of  laws  which  the  Federal  Government  has  Imposed  upon 
the  enterprises  of  the  people. 

I  am  not  primarily  concerned  here  with  this  change  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  nor  with  the  extent  of  the  regulatory  laws,  many 
of  which  are  sound  In  principle  and  most  of  which  will  never  be 
removed  from  our  statute  books.  I  am  primarily  concerned  with 
the  method  by  which  these  laws  are  administered.  In  the  old 
days,  laws  were  pa.>-8ed  defining  in  black  and  white  exactly  what 
those  who  were  svibject  to  them  were  supposed  to  do.  But  today, 
laws  regulating  national  activities  or  national  Industries  must 
cover  so  many  different  and  complicated  conditions  that  Congress 
cannot  do  anything  more  than  prescribe  the  basic  principles;  It 
must  turn  over  to  a  commission  the  duty  of  formulating  the  rules. 
It  would  be  obviously  Impossible,  for  example,  for  Congress  to 
write  a  law  governlns?  labor  condltloiis  which  would  be  applicable, 
without  further  InterpreUtlon.  to  every  business  or  occupation, 
large  or  small,  anywhere  in  the  country.  Such  a  law  can  only  be 
written  in  general  terms;  It  mtist  set  up  a  commission  to  make  It 
effective  and  to  adjust  It  to  different  situations.  So  the  com- 
mission. In  effect,  writes  the  law.  The  conunlsslon  also  prosecutes 
those  who  violate  It.  Then,  having  acted  as  both  legislator  and 
prosecutor,  the  commission  undergoes  another  lightning  change 
and  becomes  a  Judge  sitting  In  Judgment  on  its  own  case. 

In  the  main,  these  commissioners  are  not  appointed  by  Con- 
gress. They  are  not  elected  by  the  people.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  Executive  and  responsible  to  him  alone.  Thus  the  people  have 
no  control  over  fhe.'^  individuals  who  write,  enforce,  and  Judge  the 
rules  for  the  10000.000  business  enterprises  of  Amcr.ca.  Every 
businessman  In  this  room  knows  what  thLs  means.  Whenever  any 
one  of  ycu  faces  a  commission  regtUatlon,  or  Investigation,  yotir 
first  Instinctive  action  Is  to  classify  the  commissioners  on  the  basis 
of  those  who  are  favorable  to  business  and  those  who  are  hostile. 

This  is  what  Is  known  as  personal  government.  It  Is  the 
oldest  form  of  government  knov^n  to  mankind.  Perhaps  you 
will  remember  the  old  Biblcal  story  of  Esther  who  served  under 
King  Ahasuerus  When  Haman  had  obtained  from  the  King  the 
authority  to  destroy  E.sthers  people.  Esther  knew  that  her  only 
chance  for  saving  her  people  depended  on  winning  the  King's 
favor  So  she  dressed  in  her  most  beautiful  clothes  and  prepared 
a  fine  dinner  for  the  King  with  much  wine,  and  then  she 
said.  "If  It  please  the  King,  and  if  I  have  found  favor  In  his 
sight,  and  the  thing  seem  right  before  the  King,  and  I  be  pleasing 
in  his  eyes,  let  It  be  written  to  reverse  the  letters  devised  by 
Haman." 

Too  manv  businessmen  have  had  to  adopt  that  attitude  with 
Federal  comml.ssions  In  similar  circumstances. 

This  Is  perhaps  as  complete  a  statement  of  personal  government 
as  one  could  find.  For  thousands  of  years  mankind  has  suffered 
under  government  of  that  kind.  And,  In  principle,  there  isn't 
much  differtnce  between  that  type  of  situation  and  the  situation 
where  the  fate  of  an  Individual  or  an  Enterprise  may  depend  upon 
the  good  will  and  favor  of  half  a  dozen  Federal  commi5sioner.s— 
or  perhaps  only  one  of  them.  If  he  is  important  enough  to  be 
the    chairman. 

Sometimes  such  a  government  has  been  honestly  administered, 
sometimes  dishonestly  But  It  Is  not  the  kind  of  government  to 
be    tolerated    bv    an '  upright    and    Independent    people. 

We  have  grown  so  hardened  to  the  concentration  of  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  executive  department  that  we  read,  day  after 
day  without  a  quiver,  newspaper  paragraphs  discussing  whether 
or  not  the  President  has  decided  to  encourage  private  enterprise 
or  whether  he  will  continue  the  Government's  vast  spend-lend 
program  to  add  to  the  deficit  and  further  delay  investment  con- 
fidence. It  is  no  longer  news  that  the  decision  of  one  man  should 
determine  the  direction  In  which  this  country  will  move.  In 
former  days  In  your  city  of  Toledo  ^ou  elected  the  officials  who 
decided  how  the  city's  funds  shotild  be  handled.  Now.  however, 
those  decisions  arc  largely  made  by  someone  in  Washington  over 
whom  you  have  no  control.  ^     ^      ^       ,        , 

This  concentration  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  not  controlled  by  the  people  is  Just  as  bad  as  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  the  twenties;  and  It  leads  Just  as  read- 
ily to  the  second  abuse  of  which  business  was  accused  a  decade 
ago  namely  the  use  of  this  power  to  Influence  political  decisions. 
I  confess  very  frankly  that  this  Is  a  particularly  sore  point  with 
me  because  I  have  personaUy  been  a  victim  of  It  so  often.  As 
most  of  you  know,  for  several  years  the  Commonwealth  &  South- 
em  System,  of  which  I  am  the  head,  was  engaged  In  a  fight  to 
protect  Its  opcratmg  companies  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  from 
desu-uctlon  by  the  Government.  We  lost  that  fight.  Just  as  every 
business  will  lo.se  a  fight  against  the  Government,  because  we  could 
not  compete  against  a  competitor  with  political  control  over  un- 
limited funds.    To  destroy  our  business  enterprises  in  the  Ten- 


nessee Valley  and  to  persuade  municipalities  to  set  up  distribu- 
tion systems  of  their  own.  the  Government  had  two  methods: 
First,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  offered  its  power  at  a  less- 
than-cost  rate  vilth  the  loss  subsidized  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury second,  the  P.  W.  A.  would  approach  the  mtinicipal  authori- 
ties and  offer  to  give  them  free  46  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
distribution  system  and  to  lend  them  the  rest  at  a  very  low 
Interest  rate. 

Now,  there  is  no  legal  corruption  Involved  in  this,  and  obvl- 
ovisly  a  municipal  authority  would  find  it  difficult  to  refuse  so 
tempting  a  proposal.  But  it  represents  one  of  the  many  ways 
whereby  an  all-powerful  Government  can  use  Its  funds  to  Influ- 
ence   political    decisions. 

Today  there  are  31  Government  agencies  which  can  lend  money 
and  there  are  dozens  of  Government  commissions  regulating  In- 
dustry. Cooperation  between  the  two  offers  frightening  possibil- 
ities. A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  testified  that  the  Board  had  an  arrangement  with 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  whereby  that  Corporation 
would  withhold  any  loans  to  companies  which  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  had  on  its  blacklist. 

Personally,  I  think  that  various  Government  officials  have  made 
considerable  effort  to  prevent  the  use  of  relief  funds  to  Influence 
the  voters  In  political  campaigns.  Yet.  we  know  that  relief  funds 
have  been  used  In  that  way.  Just  as  they  always  will  be  where  there 
Is  too  much  irresponsible  political  power.  The  Influence  of  the 
purse  Is  a  great  and  grave  Influence,  and  a  Government  which 
distributes  billions  of  dollars  on  spend-lend  programs  holds  a  terri- 
fying weapon  over  the  heads  of  those  who  displease  it. 

No  corporate  body  has  ever  exercised  or  wUl  ever  be  able  to 
exercise  one-tenth  of  the  Influence  upon  a  legislature  as  that  which 
political  money  can  impose. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  abuse  once  lodged  against  busi- 
ness and  now  lodged  against  Government:  namely,  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  financial  markets. 

Not  even  a  totalitarian  state  has  more  financial  powers  than  those 
exercised  by  the  present  administration.  Such  "rigging"  of  the 
markete  as  the  bankers  were  able  to  achieve  in  their  heyday  in 
this  country  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  financial  puppet 
show  put  on  by  the  Government,  in  which,  by  pulling  this  string 
and  that,  the  Government  can  lower  or  raise  Interest  rates,  security 
prlcee.  purchasing  power,  and  the  value  of  various  commodities. 

For  example.  In  1934.  in  order  to  raise  prices,  the  Government 
decided  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  Increase  the  price  of 
gold:  so.  since  that  time  the  Government  has  been  buying  all  the 
gold  offered  to  It  and  paying  a  price  of  $35  an  ounce.  No  other 
country  and  no  other  Individual  will  pay  such  a  price.  If  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  Its  offer,  the  price  would  Immedi- 
ately fall.  As  It  Is.  the  United  States  is  slowly  accumulating  all 
the  gold  In  the  world.  In  these  days  gold  Is  dug  up  in  South 
Africa  only  to  he  promptly  burled  in  Kentucky. 

The  Government  has  also  set  an  artificial  price  for  silver.  In  the 
5  years  1934-39  we  spent  about  SI.  160 .000 .000  buying  2,100.000.000 
ounces  of  sliver  at  a  price  far  above  Its  market  value.  We  did  not 
need  this  silver,  but  the  Idea  at  first  pleased  the  silver  miners  in 
two  or  three  States.  It  was  not  wholly  pleasing,  however,  because 
it  made  the  United  States  the  only  silver  market  in  the  world,  so 
that  our  exports  of  silver,  once  a  leading  Item  In  our  foreign  trade, 
were  reduced  to  a  negligible  amount. 

The  Government  also  maintains  a  stabilization  fund  of  $2,000.- 
000  000.  The  operations  of  this  fund  are  kept  secret  by  the  Treas- 
ury. All  that  is  known  is  that  the  Treasury  uses  these  funds  from 
day  to  day  to  buy  and  sell  foreign  exchange  In  order  to  keep  the 
ratio  at  the  level  which  It  deems  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  Government  also  Influences  Interest  rates  and  security  mar- 
kets through  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  There  was  a 
time  when  this  Board  was  Independent  of  the  Government.  Today, 
however.  It  Is  dominated  by  the  United  States  Treasury.  By  open- 
market  activities  through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  interest 
rates,  credit  conditions  and  security  prices  generally  are  subject  to 
the  influences  of  the  Government. 

Manipulation  is  defined  as  the  deliberate  Interference  with  the 
free  play  of  supply  and  demand  In  the  security  markets.  Some  of 
the  Government's  manlptilatlon  has  been  desirable;  some  of  its 
powers  have  been  wisely  used.  But  they  represent  a  political  dom- 
ination of  our  finances  beyond  the  wildest  dream  of  the  money- 
changers and  economic  royalists  which  the  President  used  to  talk 
about.  And  there  Is  little  difference  In  method  between  the  pools 
organized  by  Individuals  to  force  a  security  price  up  or  down  and 
the  controls  practiced  by  various  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing. 

But  these  are  only  Isolated  Items  In  this  political  domination  of 
finance.  Today  the  Government,  of  coiu^e.  has  practically  com- 
plete control  of  the  banking  system.  Through  the  Securities  and 
Elxchange  Commission  It  has  control  of  the  security  markets  where 
securities  are  bought  and  sold,  and  also  control  over  the  Issuance 
of  new  securities.  If  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  docs 
not  like  a  bond  issue,  it  can  prevent  it.  I  know  this  from  personal 
experience. 

These  specific  powers  over  money,  over  credit,  over  securities, 
over  prices,  etc..  are  perhaps  of  less  Importance  than  the  Govern- 
ment's   general    spending    policy.      When    the    Government    first 
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started  on  ttn  enormcras  expendltTirca  for  relief  and  public  works, 
there  was  no  question  about  their  neccaBlty.  Aa  emergency  meas- 
ured—and that  waa  how  they  were  regarded — they  were  sound  and 
dealrable.  Unfortunately,  because  Government  rarely  relinquishes 
a  power  which  It  has  once  obtained,  the  emergency  character  of 
these  measxirea  waa  shortly  disregarded;  the  Government  em- 
barked upon  vast  contlnuicg  spend-lend  programs  designed  not  to 
promote  private  enterprise  but  to  promote  direct  financial  and 
•conomlc  activity  by  the  Government. 

But  even  the  "spend-lend"  phrase  was  foimd  somewhat  unsatls- 
facuiry  It  waa  too  tentaUve  and  temporary.  Shortly  the  Govern- 
ment befran  to  talk  about  permanent  Government  Investment. 

Tc-drw  the  popular  phrase  Is  "compensatory  Budget  policy."  In 
Its  complete  form  this  policy  calls  for  the  Government  to  Increase 
its  expenditures  (and  Its  deficit)  when  business  Is  declining  and  to 
decrease  them  when  btmlness  begins  to  recover.  Government  never 
likes  to  ctirtaU  a  spending  program,  and  the  past  7  years  have 
demonstrated  that  Government  spending  on  so  huge  a  scale  does 
not  stimulate  bu-slness.  but  frightens  It.  and  also  frightens  the 
investor  who  supplies  our  enterprises  vlth  their  necessary  capiul. 
The  Government  aruswer.s  this  by  saying  that  cMrdlnary  Investment 
methc'ds  are  Inadequate:  the  Government  should  take  over  this 
function  also.  Mr.  Adolph  Berle  ven,-  frankly  defined  this  attitude 
In  his  memorandum  before  the  National  Economic  Committee, 
which  stated: 

"Briefly,  the  private  financial  system  as  at  present  constituted 
does  not  work.     •      •     • 

"If.  therefore,  wealth  la  to  be  created  by  creation  of  Government 
debt,  the  ucnpe  of  Government  enterprise  must  be  largely  Increased. 
Briefly,  the  Government  will  have  to  enter  Into  the  direct  financing 
of  activities  now  supposed  to  be  private,  and  a  continuance  of  that 
direct  financing  must  menn  IneUtably  that  the  Government  ulti- 
mately will  control  and  own  those  activities.     •     •      •" 

Manipulation  of  the  markets  In  the  old  days  was  child's  play 
compiired  with  manipulation  by  the  Government.  Also,  manipxUa- 
tlon  by  businessmen  or  financiers  at  least  was  subject  to  Govern- 
ment ch*ck.  But  there  is  no  check  upon  the  Government  except 
the  people  themselves. 

The  fourth  charge  which  the  liberals  hurled  against  the  corpora- 
tion presidents  and  bankers  In  the  twenties  was  that  they  created 
monopo:iea  designed  to  eliminate  all  opposition.  As  business- 
men, we  have  long  bet^n  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  present 
administration  Is  intolerant  of  any  opposition,  however  moderate, 
to  Its  refomrk  measures.  Laws  are  passed  In  an  atmosphere  hot 
with  hatred  and  splattered  with  epltheU.  Those  who  counsel 
moderation,  or  who  propose  amendments,  are  classed  with  the 
lie-harcis  and  the  Tories.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  recent  major 
laws  have  caused  a  suffering  that  would  be  totally  unnecessary 
If  the  administration  bad  accepted  reasonable  modifications. 
F»r  ton  often,  a  perfectly  sound  regulatory  principle  which  might 
actually  have  been  hel{rful  to  the  Nation's  welfare  has  been  so 
distorted  by  the  OoTeriunent's  deaire  for  power  or  Its  determina- 
tion to  punlnh  as  to  be  harmful  to  the  Interest  of  the  i>eople. 

It  u  a  curlotis  feature  of  hiunan  nature  that  as  a  man's  power 
Increase*,  bo  docs  bis  sensitivity  to  opposition.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  phenomenon  of  the  dictator  who  rnaos  at  ths  slightest 
rrfiertton  upon  his  motives  or  bis  methods.  MssMrs.  0t«lln.  Hitler, 
and  Muwotlnl  are  notorious  for  their  dislike  for  anyone  of  a 
tkeptuul  nature:  even  the  minor  voices  of  opposition  disturb  thsm. 
The  same  weakness  can  be  detected  in  many  members  of  the 
present  Oovernmcnt.  Public  rebukes  from  the  highest  sources 
have  been  given  to  newspaper  reporters  who  have  become  critical 
of  admmlstratlon  policies.  A  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  ln>- 
portant  Federal  commissions  has  long  followed  the  practice  of 
writing  to.  or  calling  upon,  those  newspaper  correspondents  or 
editors  who  have  seen  fit  to  criticize  the  chairman's  actions. 
Pressure  upon  the  press  is  a  favorite  weapon  by  which  the  admin- 
istration seeks  to  silence  the  opposition — and  to  the  credit  of 
the  press.  It  Is  generally  a  futile  one. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  members  of  the  present  administration 
have  seriously  tried  to  label  any  form  of  opposition  as  a  sin.  I  sat 
aa  chairman  of  a  meeting  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  Ickes.  made  a  statement  which  would  have  astonished  me  even 
more  If  I  bad  not  heard  almllar  statements  from  similar  sources. 
Maintaining  that  opposition  to  the  President  was  wicked,  Mr.  Ickes 
•aid: 

"Anything  you  do  at  this  time  to  ahake  the  confidence  of  the 

S-eat  mass  of  the  American  people  in  either  the  President  or  the 
atlonal  Government  is  a  sin  against  free  enterprise,  individual 
liberty,  political  democracy,  and  your  own  self-interest.  No  matter 
on  what  you  may  disagree  with  him,  he  la  now  a  symbol  of  confi- 
dence whose  loss  of  sjrmbollc  value  would  now  make  all  agreements 
and  disagreemeots  utterly  unimportant." 

There  have  been  raliffiouB  fanatics  in  the  past  who  hare  gone  out 
to  slay  all  those  wbo  diaagracd  with  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
the  one  true  faith.  Today  dilTerent  religions  exist  peacefully,  side 
by  side,  and  each  rcoocniaca  the  existence  of  differing  creeds  within 
It.  It  Is  the  poUUdana  who  have  become  fanatic.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple of  a  democracy  la  the  perpettial  existence  of  an  opposition. 


Beware  the  government,  however  virtuous,  that  demands  100  percr nt 
acquiescence.  The  difference  between  a  good  tyrant  and  a  bad  one 
is  only  a  difference  in  time. 

You  will  remember  that  business  fiercely  resented  the  efforts 
made  by  the  liberals  to  restrain  the  excessive  powers  of  business. 
Big  business  did  not  want  to  be  checked  in  its  control  over  the 
lives  of  the  people.  Now  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  the  other 
way.  we  find  that  government  has  the  same  attitude.  It  does  not 
want  to  be  checked  either.  Just  as  business  fought  against  regu- 
lation, so  government  today  resists  every  effort  to  curb  its  authority. 

Por  example,  no  trend  in  Government  has  been  more  alarming 
than  the  growth  of  Federal  commissions  with  what  amounts  to 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  over  Industry,  all  combined 
in  a  few  Individuals  appointed  by  the  President.  Last  year  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported  to  the  Senate  the  Walter-Logan 
bill  requiring  that  the  rules  prescribed  by  these  commissions  should 
be  Issued  only  after  public  hearings  and  cou'.d  not  be  put  into  effect 
until  10  days  after  their  publlcatlrn:  and  requiring  further  that  an 
orderly  court  procedure  should  be  established  for  handling  appeals 
from  commission  decisions  The  executive  department  has  opjxsed 
this  bill.  Just  as  Industry  In  the  old  days  resisted  proposals  for 
Industrial  regulation. 

Too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men:  use  of  money  to 
influence  political  decisions;  manipulation  of  the  markets;  destruc- 
tion of  all  opposition — these  were  the  charges  hurled  against  the 
economic  mcncpolles  of  the  first  quarter  cf  this  century.  They  are 
the  charges  which  we  make  today  against  the  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  banners  used  by  the  tru?  liberals  today  are  the  same 
tenners  u-mkI  by  the  liberals  in  that  other  time.  They  bear  the  same 
inscription:  they  make  the  same  appeal;  but  the  citadel  cf  corporate 
power  against  which  they  once  were  led  hns  fallen.  It  Is  a  new 
citadel  of  entrenched  political  power  toward  which  they  must  bo 
directed. 

You  may  remember  that  one  cf  the  problems  fnccd  by  the  heroes 
in  the  old  Greek  legends  was  the  fact  that  their  enemies  so  often 
changed  their  shape.  Hercules,  for  example,  or.co  had  to  wrestle 
with  a  foe  who.  finding  he  was  being  defer.ted  In  the  form  of  a  man. 
Instantly  took  the  form  of  a  serpent.  /,s  Hercules  again  began  to 
master  him,  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  buil.  The  shape  of  the  enemy 
continually  changed,  but  the  enemy  remained. 

The  enemies  of  lit>erallsm  continually  change  their  shape,  but 
their  hostility  remains.  The  liberal  fights  an  endless  battle,  some- 
times against  one  form  of  repression,  sometimes  against  another. 
But  he  knows  that  monopoly  in  any  form  is  Intolerable.  For  many 
years  he  fought  It  In  the  form  of  business:  And  lol  today  It  has 
changed  its  shape — it  now  wears  the  guise  of  government. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  begin  their  real  recovery 
from  the  depression  when  they  demand  that  a  curb  should  be 
placed  upon  a  Government  grown  too  great  In  the  past  10  years 
there  was  only  one  major  activity  in  this  country  which  has 
shown  any  real  expansion:  That  Is  the  United  States  Government. 
Government  employment  has  lncr<^\sed  nearly  100  percent:  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  have  Inr  ■  ^td  nearly  200  percent,  now 
amounting  to  over  •0.OOO,OOO.OO<  ,  Government  borrowing  has  in- 
creased over  160  percent  11)"  Govemment  has  created  dorens 
of  commlsslotui  and  spent  ml  ok  on  building*  to  house  them. 
It  has  enormously  added  to  l.>  powsra  over  our  lives,  and  It  bun 
largely  delegated  those  powers  to  Pvderal  commissioners  who  ars 
not  responsible  to  the  p<-ople  nor  to  the  Congress,  but  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive 

Here  Is  a  real  poluicsl  boom!  Here  U  one  activity  In  which  the 
enterpriser  has  become  both  rich  and  powerful.  But  all  this  has 
been  aooompllshed  at  the  expense  of  the  people  wbo  have  paid  for 
It.  not  only  In  taxes,  but  In  the  losses  which  their  enterprises  hsve 
suffered  as  a  result  of  this  Government  activity  The  purpose  of 
govemment  Is  not  to  Increase  its  own  powers,  but  the  powers  of 
the  people.  The  purpose  of  government  U  to  make  men  free. 
In  his  book  "The  New  Freedom"  Woodrow  Wilson  made  this  mem- 
orable statement: 

'The  only  thing  that  can  ever  make  a  free  country  Is  to  keep  a 
free  and  hopeful  heart  under  every  Jacket  In  It.  Honest  American 
Industry  has  always  thriven  when  It  has  thriven  at  all.  on  free- 
dom: It  has  never  thriven  on  monopoly.  It  is  a  great  deal  better 
to  shift  for  ourselves  than  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a  great  combina- 
tion of  capital.  I.  for  my  part,  do  not  want  to  be  taken  care  of. 
I  would  rather  starve  a  free  faian  than  be  fed  a  mere  thing  at  the 
caprice  of  those  who  are  organizing  American  industry  as  they 
please  to  organize  it.  I  know,  snd  every  man  In  his  heart  know^, 
that  the  only  way  to  enrich  America  Is  to  make  It  possible  for  any 
man  who  has  the  brains  to  get  Into  the  game." 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  talking  about  economic  monopoly,  but  his 
statement  is  Just  as  true  when  It  Is  applied  to  political  monopoly. 
If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  sincerely  dedicate 
Itself  to  the  purpose  of  making  men  free  to  carry  on  their  eco- 
nomic enterprises  and  of  making  It  possible  for  "the  man  with 
brains  to  get  into  the  game."  then  this  country,  with  Its  great 
trade  area,  its  nattiral  resources,  and  Its  business  genius,  will 
resume  an  economic  progress  which  will  be  even  greater  In  the 
future  than  it  has  been  m  the  past. 
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LETTER    FROM    PAUL    M     NORMAN    AND    EDITORIALS    FROM 
VARIOUS  PUBLICATIONS 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  McCarran).  who  is  necessarily  absent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  various  communications  and  editorials  relating  to 
the  fourth  plan  for  reorganization  as  it  bears  on  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  and  the  Air  Safety  Board. 

One  of  the  communications  is  a  letter  from  Paul  M.  Nor- 
man to  the  Sonator  from  Nevada.  Mr.  Norm.an  is  an  air- 
hne  pilot  from  Denver  to  Chicago.  Another  is  a  telegram  from 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  of  Denver.  Colo.,  signed  by  J.  W.  Belding. 
chairman,  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  Tlie  editorials  are 
from  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  of  Cheyenne,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  San  Diego  Union,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  the 
New  York  Sun.  respectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  communications  and  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Drm-ER,  Colo.,  April  20.  1940. 
Re:  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV. 
Hon.  Pat  McCarran. 

Senate  Ofice  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir-  The  wisdom  and  vision  Incorporated  In  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  are  too  apparent  to  the  Informrd  to  necessitate 
discussion  Today  air-Une  travel  la  the  safest  form  of  transporta- 
tion In  the  world.  ,^  ..■,.,„. 
The  gramude  of  alr-Une  personnel  for  the  security  of  their  lives 
and  livelihood  due  to  the  impartiality  of  the  Indepcndciu  Air  Safety 
Board  la  naturally  focused  on  those  who  devoted  their  energies  to 
the  creation  of  this  sRency.  ^  .  .  ..  *^ 
Tlie  stabilization  of  the  industry  under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
has  resulted  In  long-postponed  rewards  for  those  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  development  of  thU  Industry.  No  one  other  than 
those  selfishly  Interested  in  ImmedUte  economic  advantage  at  the 
expeiiM  of  continued  good  health  of  the  buslne**  can  favor  abolish- 
ment cf  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  subjugstlon  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  to  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

Ek'i-p.tir  at  the  disastrous  pro»pect  of  the  Presidents  Re  organiza- 
tion Plan  IV  IS  lightened  for  those  most  vltolly  intert-sted  by  th? 
heartening  news  of  your  sympathy  and  determination  to  prevent 

this  disaster  ,    _ 

You  have  the  unanimous  support  of  all  (lying  personnel.  I  am 
sure  and  the  assurance  that  the  recommendations  of  David  L. 
Behncke  president  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  are  the  studied 
results  cf  the  collective  experience  and  reason  of  the  alr-Une  pilols 
of  America. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Paul  M   Norman, 
Air-Line  Pilot,  Denver  to  Chicago. 

DENvn,  Colo.,  April  17,  1940. 

Senator  Pat  McCarraw. 

Senate  OVce  BuUding.  Washington.  D.  C  : 
Thanks  again  for  yotir  continued  help  and  unfailing  efTorts  to 
h"lp  us  make  air  transportation  the  safest  method  of  modern 
transportation.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  and  especially 
the  Air  Safety  Board,  are  directly  responsible  for  our  new  safety 
record  We  alr-Une  pilots  are  fighting  not  only  for  the  continued 
healthy  growth  of  air  transportation  but  the  continued  safeguard- 
ing cf  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  passengers.  Let's  not  again 
rr^vert  to  the  black  era  of  the  past  decade  by  allowing  anything  to 
interfere  with  the  C  A.  A.  and  Air  Safety  Board.  Air  transportation 
cannot  be  again  made  a  political  football  to  be  tossed  around  with- 
out scrirurly  Impairing  what  we  have  so  long  fought  for— safe  air 
transportation  and  its  relative  national -defense  value. 
w»ii  K^iw*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Pilots.  DrmTS,  Colo., 

I  J.  W.  Beldino,  Chairwan. 

[From  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  State  Tribune  of  April  10,  1040) 
aviation  18  m  poLrncs 
The  Presidential  order  stripping  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
oX  police  power  over  coiamerclal  aviation  has  provoked  a  lurore 


amonc  the  Indu.stry's  "topnotchers"  and  experts  who  have  ta'icn  the 
trouble  to  read  between  the  lines  for  Its  real  meaning.  Although 
described  bv  F.  D  R.  as  merely  a  routine  shift.  It  may  eventually 
subject  all  fionmilitary  flylnt;  to  the  direction  of  politicians. 

The  framing  of  safety  regulations  and  their  enforcement  now 
rests  with  the  auth  .rity  by  will  of  Congress.  A  similarly  Independ- 
ent safety  board  recommends  changes  whenever  Its  Investigation  of 
an  accident  reveals  the  need.  These  two  agencies  have  made  such 
a  fine  record  that  there  ha.n  not  been  a  fatal  accident  for  a  year. 
Bui  In  the  new  order  the  President  turns  this  power  over  to  the 
Administrator,  who  is  a  political  appointee  removable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President.  He  cannot  ou.st  the  Authority,  which  has  the 
fame  status  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  shift  also  vests  in  the  Administrator — long  an  administration 
favorite  In  the  pres^-nt  ln.stance — all  control  of  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing program  for  training  of  civilian  pilots.  Insiders  fear  the  move 
may  prove  as  detrimental  to  civilian  aviation  as  It  would  be  If  the 
railroads  were  handed  over  to  the  poUticlans.  There  are  Indica- 
tions that  Congress  may  block  It  If  sufflclenUy  arou&ed  over  the 
underlying  issue. 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union  of  April  4,  1940) 
a   reorcai^zation  blunder 

President  RcoFCvelt's  plan  to  place  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority under  control  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  abolish 
the  Air  Safety  Board,  is  regarded  by  aviation  experts  and  a  great 
many  Members  of  Congrcsj  as  a  serious  blunder,  one  that  If  put 
Into  effect  would  retard  aviation  and  rob  it  of  many  of  Its  recent 
advances. 

The  commercial  air  lines  of  the  country  last  month  celebrated 
the  completion  of  a  full  year  of  flying  without  a  single  fatality  to 
passengers  or  members  of  crews.  It  was  a  record  unparalleled  by 
any  transportation  method  as  young  as  is  commercial  aviation. 
It  indicated  that  some  effective  cooperation  exists  between  the 
airlines,  the  C.  A.  A.  and  the  Air  Safety  Board. 

The  Government  had  a  tragic  experience  as  a  result  of  meddling 
In  commercial  aviation  a  frw  years  ago  when  It  canceled  all  mall 
contracts  and  assigned  the  task  to  Ai-my  fliers.  Unprepared  and 
untrained  for  the  Job.  the  brief  period  In  Which  this  experiment 
was  tried  resulted  in  the  death  of  about  a  dozen  Army  pilots, 
disrupted  service,  and  a  series  of  crashes.  Military  and  commercial 
flying  are  two  different  types  of  aviation,  each  requiring  specializa- 
tion of  a  high  degree. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  13,  IMO] 

SHUT7NO   C.  A.  A. 

It  18  difficult  to  see  any  good  reason  for  the  provision  in  the  fourth 
government  reorganization  plan  which  makes  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  an  appanage  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
ind-pondent  authority  and  the  Air  Safety  Board,  which  would  be 
abolished-  Its  Important  functions  having  been  transferred  to  a 
board  within  the  Department—  were  created  after  long  and  earnest 
consideration  on  the  part  of  both  Oovcrnment  and  the  air  carriers. 
The  C  A.  A  has  functioned  exceedingly  well.  It  has  been  criticized 
for  taking  a  mlddlc-of-thr-toad  po*ltlon  and  endeavoring,  when 
confronted  with  controversial  problems,  to  carry  water  on  both 
shoulders.  In  nearly  all  cases,  however,  events  have  proved  lU 
wisdom.  It  has  shown  initlotlve.  notably  In  the  pilot-training 
program,  and  has  earned  the  respect  and  the  thorough  cooperation 
of  the  airlines. 

The  Air  Safety  Board  has  put  force  in  what  used  to  be  the  all 
too  perfunctory  function  of  accident  Investigation,  It  has  not 
hesitated  to  censure  where  blame  was  due.  While  there  has  been 
some  lag  In  the  translation  of  Its  recommendations  Into  action, 
healthful  punitive  measures  have  been  taken.  There  has  been 
rather  widespread  and  to  some  degree  justified  complaint  among 
private  fl-rs  over  the  red  tape  and  complexities  of  the  restrictions 
on  their  activities  under  the  Air  Regulation  Section  of  the  C.  A.  A. 
But  on  the  whole  these  restrictions  have  made  for  safer  flying  of 
unscheduled  as  well  as  of  scheduled  character.  The  splendid  record 
of  the  airlines,  which  has  now  extended  well  over  a  year  without 
fatality  or  serious  injury  to  passenger  or  crew  member,  stems  In 
great  part  from  their  o^*'n  efforts,  but  imquestlonably  a  contributing 
factor  has  been  the  level-h'-aded  cooperation  of  the  C.  A.  A.  To 
make  this  Independent  agency  a  mere  bureau  of  the  Commerce 
Department  seems  to  be  a  course  of  doubtful  wisdom. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  April   13,  1040.) 

AVIATION    AND   POLITICS 

Transfer  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  th?  Department 
of  Commerce  and  abolition  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  are  two  very 
dubious  provisions  of  the  President's  latest  reorganization  plan  and 
Senator  McCarran  will  have  subsUntial  support  In  his  effort  to 
have  the  plan  rejected  by  Congress.  It  took  a  long,  hard  fight 
less  than  2  years  ago  to  get  aviation  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
Commerce  Department  and  Into  the  hands  of  an  independent 
be  urd 

Thn  President  savs  the  C.  A.  A.  will  still  be  independent  and 
get  only  lt3  budgeting  through  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
But  the  present  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Hairy  Hopkins.  Is  very 
polltlcal-mlndcd,    even    though   his    inciu-slons    Into   poUtics   have 
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been  bungling  and  unsuccessful,  and  If  there  Is  any  way  in  which 
be  can  turn  his  new  jwwers  to  political  ends  he  can  be  depended 
on  to  do  It.  Control  of  the  Authority's  budget  certainly  gives  him 
a  powerful  leverage  over  it. 

Wheth«'r  the  C.  A.  A.,  with  a  good  many  other  things  to  do.  can 
taJce  over  the  funcUons  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  with  full  satisfac- 
tion Is  also  a  question.  The  President  says  this  will  do  away  with 
■ome  top  salaries.  But  presumably  the  men  getting  the  top 
salaries  are  the  best  experts,  and  doing  away  with  the  best  experts 
where  human  life  la  Involved  is  questionable  economy. 

Some  of  the  other  changes  are  probably  good  ones.  This  Is 
particularly  to  be  said  of  transfer  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration into  the  same  department  with  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  very  tender  with  farmers 
In  its  tolerance  of  lead  and  arsenic  residues  on  food  products. 
Recent  development  of  Insect  sprays  relatively  nontoxic  to  humans 
may  eliminate  the  lead-araenlc  problem  in  time,  but  the  Public 
Health  Service  will  be  disposed  to  tackle  It  more  directly. 

[From  the  New  York  Sun  of  April  17.  19401 

WHT   EZFEAT   A    MISTAKE? 

President  Roosevelt  applies  the  dignified  term  of  spinach  to  the 
protests   of   Senator  McCakkan,   of   Nevada,   and   other   members   of    1 
Congress  against  the  contemplated  transfer  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics   , 
Authority  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  called  for  by  Reorganlsa*    ', 
tlon  Plan  No.  IV.  sent  to  Congress  on  April  11.     There  would  seem  to    | 
be  even  more  of  the  redoubtable  vegetable  about  the  proposal  to 
turn  the  C.  A.  A.  over  to  the  political  mercies  of  the  Department  of   I 
Commerce,    under    the    leadership    of    that    hitherto    unrecognized   1 
aeronautical   authority,  Harry  Hopkins.     The  C.   A.   A.  is  less  than 
a  years  old.  having  been  created  under  a  law  approved  by  President    , 
Roosevelt  on  June  23,  1938.     The  light  for  such  an  agency,  however, 
began  much  earlier  and  was  rooted  In  the  congressional  conviction 
that  regulation  of  aeronautics  by  a  bureau  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  resulted  in  the  mixture  of  politics  and  aviation. 

In  the  light  of  the  offhand  proposal  to  undo  the  reform  accom- 
pll!<hed  m  1938.  the  legislative  history  of  the  law  creating  the 
C  A.  A  Is  of  Interest.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  set  up  this  new 
agency  on  May  18,  1938.  without  a  record  vote,  which  Indicates  how 
much  opposition  there  was  to  the  proposal.  Two  days  later  the 
House  passed  a  bill  of  its  own.  differing  in  some  details,  also  without 
a  record  vote  The  conference  committee  ironed  out  the  differences 
and  produced  the  set-up  that  now  exists,  under  which  the  admin- 
istrative duties  are  separated  from  the  quasi-Judicial  and  quasi- 
legislative  functions  of  the  authority  and  under  which  the  Air 
Safety  Board  operates  as  an  entity. 

The  C  A.  A.  took  over  the  powers  exercised  by  tb«  Bureau  of 
Air  Commerce  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  It  also  took  over 
some  of  the  authority  of  the  Poet  Offlfle  Department  and  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  CotnmlMton.  lUfiponnibllitlM  of  the  C  A.  A.. 
whirh  alrrady  inrludtd  ri>«ulation  tit  pilot  llotnM*,  HUpt^talon  of 
M/ety  tmtulHUomt.  retfUlAtron  r(  air  mall  and  paMettuvr  mUw  and 
njuu-n,  »ua  (he  study  of  ac«td«nt«  were  added  to  when  the  0  A  A, 
wae  «irit«'r«<t  hy  OongTPm  tft  Miuervtee  m  larKe-Afate  trathlitff  pro- 

fr»m  f'f  (dviitan  iMkha,  Mm  tlv»  0,  A  A,  mud*  «  lood  reoofd? 
H  lh«  I  ifwnttM  MMM  on  AufUH  »,  IMI,  bofurf  th«  0  A  A  Uwli 
tt^0r,  ttti're  wefi  fl  fftUt  M«ldent«  en  the  utmnmtt\»\  mr  llnMt. 
fit  the  iioRt  I  numthe,  m*r1iliif  the  h«finnlnf  i4  C  A  A  refute- 
dim,  th«rs  were  II  f»t«lit(««,  in  tht  yr  *naed  cm  Mjirrh  94  iMt 
ttiff*  were  mme  Ftlote  sey  that  the  O  A.  A  has  been  more  eue- 
aeeeful  Ut  Mfetr  VUfil  th«n  th«  lUfMU  til  Air  Commefre  WM 
beceuee  it  hM  bMn  pf»oceupi04  with  eMffty  and  has  soiiiiht  to  dt«> 
fltrver  the  mumm  of  MMrldente  und  etimlnete  th«  Mueee  Th«  m«r- 
vetuue  re<!4>rd  of  th«  commercial  air  llnee  m«f  he  a  eolneldenee,  m 
fsr  ••  the  0  A,  A.  atid  it«  Air  fti/tty  Bourd  are  eonMm«d  Vtit 
the  rerofd  eunde  m  •  ftreng  ftrgum^nt  NfAinH  rvtumlnc  to  the 
pmuUkiorr  Dfootfdtift  Ui*t  Mm  tlwtn  9  fun  nfd  vm  (mind  hifhly 
otojevtumabU  mmI  r«dot«nt  of_polltlM.  Whv  turn  bMk  the  r«gtfl»- 
tlon  of  Air  eowMMTM  to  the  Denirtfnent  of  Commerce,  when  thM 
PffwrtaMnl  «m  UH0d  And  fotiml  WMtinff? 


ing  the  relationship  between  the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal 
loans  and  grants  received  by  the  several  States  and  Territories 
for  the  5-year  period  ending  in  1939  and  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  taxable  property  in  the  same  States.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  one  instance  a  State  received  25  percent  more 
than  the  total  assessed  worth  of  its  taxable  property  and  at 
the  other  extreme  another  State  received  only  11  percent. 
The  table  follows: 

Total  Federal  loarui  and  (grants  received  by  Stc.tes  for  the  years  ended 
1934-39  in  relation  to  assessed  ixUue  of  taxable  properly 


TABT7LAR    COMPARISON   OP  FEDERAL   LOANS   AND    ASSESSED 

VALUATION 


Mr.  COUB  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro.  I  am  Inserting  a  table  show- 


Pm«ot 

assessed 

Total  Ffdrra) 

As**«<!<^d  valno  of 

value  i.'  "f 

state  or  territory 

loans  and  Kranis  < 

taxable  projierty' 

Federal 

loan^  and 

grants 

Ptrcrnt 

Montana     

$.'■.12,724,000 
6T9,  2S:,  OOO 
4W.  277,  WM) 
627.  2Sv  tXiO 
677.  -^TS  0<H) 
27K.  *Vj.  000 
316.  l;iO.0lH) 

Wll.noo.OOO 

.IV  OH).  000 
«  40^  (XK).  000 

bAl  Oi.)0.  000 
« f>",l2  OiXI.  000 

834.000  000 
»  42>.  0l»>.  IXX) 

124  « 

.Vrtcansas     ..   

122  4 

S««ith  raroltns 

121.  I 

Florida             

101.4 

Missis.«ippi               .  .      

97  9 

Npw  Mexico 

83  S 

Idaho „ 

73  9 

I<iwa   ,, 

1, 067. 7,14.  OOO 

1.4m  (XXI  (XXI 

72  9 

Washington . 

7M.611.0OO 
127, 331,  Olio 
7.17.214.000 
687.  637.  000 
466.62».0()0 
1«2.2:4,0<I0 
XS,  691. 000 
2.0O9.  7W.00O 

IVJ.  .V<1.IH«) 

i.zw.uiio.o** 

•  207.  0(X).  000 
•  l,2fiS.  OIXI.  (XX) 

1,211.000.000 
h»0,  0"0.(»I0 

•  S2«.  Wi.  000 
67.i.OOO,000 

«4,24i.(XX).0(X) 
1  419.  ^x«>,  mm 

62  8 

Nevada .. . 

61.  S 

(u^irt:ia               .     . 

59  7 

50.8 

North  l>akota 

53.0 

rurrto  Rict) 

50  0 

Arizona ... ... 

*S.% 

Texas          

47  ♦ 

WytimiriR    .... 

4fl  0 

Minnosota    ....... ... 

1.047.  2.V1, 000 
7V1.«».000 
48«.  3M.  000 
267.  ftvH.  000 
flM.d.'VU.UIIO 
B49.  WW.  OIX) 
2.  .W,  X\\  (XX) 
2,  7^-2.  .-U.!.  OtiO 
soil.  KM.  000 

2.  30!*.  11X1.  000 
1.7.=  4.(.><IO.iH10 

\,(m  Ko, (XX) 
ei-^.  (XXI, 'XX) 

1. 664.  UXl.  000 
« i.mw.ixxi.ixx) 

7.  2«B.  ono.  000 

•  7,851.  (XX).  000 

l,447,lXXi,00O 

4'  4 

Oklahoma  . .... . . 

45.  I 

( 'ri'jzon           .... 

44  3 

T  ia.h            

43  3 

Ti'iinPss.^  

41  7 

Ix'Uisiana . . 

."WO 

Illinuw 

a&2 

falifcfiiia       ..  ..... 

35  0 

("olorft<lo 

34  fl 

Malw    

342,  IM2,  (MX) 

1  7.17.  IXX)  (XX) 

32.1 

Sleuth  DnkoU 

4f.>».  7ni.0lX) 

l,.K)g,oixi.o(X) 

31.  I 

XcriTiont     

12H.  2.V.0OO 

441.000.  orx) 

2«  I 

N*'l>rw>ks 

7I.V27'.,i»»l 

2, 070.  nmi,  (XX) 

J«  7 

Vlfflnis  

oei  MO,  nv 

•  3. 1M.  («r.  000 

34  7 

Hi-laware    

no.  ft«3.  ono 

'  3K1 IKX),  (XX) 

Zi  9 

Jwt  iMnUrl                •  .  ««••«««  saoe •«•««««  * 

I.IU  4i7,nno 

4, 7*u,  (III.  ixii 

Zt  9 

Niifih  Cdfrilina 

««:,  7ui,  fx«i 

»a,Mi,(«iii,(n) 

32.9 

H>«i  Viraltile 

41V.  W,  (Ml 

1,«7«,  III),  nix) 

»1 

Kiift*w>         „.....■«■«........... 

7<,;iafl,nrtt 

%,(m.itv,iit) 

V  4 

y^  i*ii>ft<-in    ...................... 

1 ,  irra, '•"'.  <«w 

A,(r74,i»«i,  ixm 

31    1 

HiiM«"«n     ...................... 

I.WtU  n4v,  IK) 

»,»««,  (III  (II) 

!«>  J 

n<li<«n«        ...................... 

1,1114,  Mf%l«ll 

M,  074,  III),  inn 

«i  <t 

mnuifUf    ,.,„.„,„.„„...,,. 

t*AI,  IM,  lit) 

1  )|,IMII,  III)  (IN) 

»«    1 

Ms#»eiMt    .,.....,••.........,.. 

2,  4l<,4nA,  III) 

|;,7<M  («ii,iiin 

:,riw,iin,  fii) 

l« 

m,  #M  fin 

1?  1 

'»♦••"                 ................. 

1,  WIMX'*  >Ul 

i  A,  ai'j  I'll  III) 

17  4 

•I  -0'.  V4A  OKI 

11  4I»<  nil  III) 

I  '  •» 

H¥m  lUiiilMMffl  ..,,„.,..,. 

imiK/j.iiii 

t  »»7v  mil  III) 

\f»* 

MwM«M'(Mti«IU 

Si"»  T"f» 

1,  H4,4U,mtl 

7,  444  HI)  III! 

\f>  4 

«,!«';  444,<(fl 

•JU.  Ml  nil  III) 

M  4 

Hit.i.n  III) 

» 1,44;,  III),  III) 
i,  i«i,*ii),'iio 

i'  i 

•iU.  iV.itlO 

ii  1 

•  i'inu\H\m\  friim  atMltHi*  »H  Uw  orfMv  i/(  i)<;v«ritii)«nt  H^i^^ri* 
1^  rx'14'l,  »i't'lr  I"  wn,  t«i4«(  )'•'•«/  «*»il«i>i«. 


rifU/M,  VMafll 


Supreme  Court  Iloldn  Bale  ot  Hetch-HeUhx  Power 

Illegal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1940 


DECISION  OP  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  today  in  the 
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STiit  of  the  Federal  Government  against  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  to  enjoin  the  sale  of  Hetch-Hetchy  power  to  a 
private  corporation. 

[Supreme  Court  cf  the  United  States.  No.  587  October  trrm. 
1939.  L'ritfpd  States  of  America,  petitioner,  v.  City  and  County 
of  San  F-r.ncisco.  a  municipal  corporaiion.  On  writ  of  certiorari 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit.     April  22.   1940 1 

Mr.  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
By  the  Ra)c'>r  A'^t  of  December  19.  1913.  Congress  granted  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  subject  to  express  conditions. 
certain  lands  and  rlghts-of-wav  In  the  public  domain  in  Ycsrmlte 
and  Stanilaus  National  Parks'  The  act  In  terms  declared  that 
this,  known  a-s  the  Hetch-Hetchy  grant,  was  Intended  for  use 
by  the  city  both  in  constructing  and  maintaining  a  means  of 
supplying  water  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  city  and  other 
public  bodies,  and  In  establishing  a  system  "for  generation  and 
sale  and  distribution  cf  electric  energy." 

Upon  application  cf  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  United 
States  brought  this  suit  in  equity  charging  the  city  with  disposing 
of  power  through  the  Pacific  Gas  it  Electric  Co..  a  private  utilitv. 
In  Violation  cf  section  6  of  the  granting  act  Section  6  provides 
-That  the  grantee  (the  city)  Is  prohibited  from  ever  selling  or 
letting  to  any  corporation  or  Individual,  except  a  municipality  or 
a  municipal  water  district  or  irrigation  district,  the  right  to  sell 
or  sublet  the  water  or  the  electric  energy  sold  or  given  to 
It  or  him  bv  the  grantee :  Provided.  That  the  rights  hereby  granted 
shall  not  be  sold,  assigned,  or  transferred  to  any  private  person, 
corporation,  or  a«oclation,  and  In  case  of  any  attempt  to  so  sell, 
assign,  transfer,  or  convey,  this  grant  shall  revert  to  the  Govern- 
ment  cf  the  United   States  " 

The  district  court  concluded  that  the  city  was  violating  section 
6  by  the  sale  and  distribution  of  Hetch-Hetchy  power  through 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  a  private  utility.  Accordingly,  the 
city  was  required  by  injunction  alternatively  to  discontinue  such 
disposal  of  the  power  or  cease  further  use  of  the  lands  and  rl^hLs 
granted  It  under  the  act  for  generation  and  transmission  of  elec- 
tric energy-  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  reversed,  hiding  that 
the  private  utility  was  merely  acting  as  the  cltys  agent  in  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  Hetch-Hetchy  power  and  holding  that 
section  6  does  not  prohibit  such  sale  and  distribution  of  that 
power  by  a  private  utility. 

Here,  a.<i  in  the  courts  below,  the  city  ha«  defended  the  sale  and 
dlBtrlbiitlon  by  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  of  power  originating  at 
Hetch-Hetchy  upon  the  grounds  that  such  di«po«ition  does  not 
violate  the  prohibitions  of  section  fl.  that  Imposition  of  thene  pro- 
hibitions was  not  within  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress; 
and  that  if  urction  6  is  valid,  and  has  been  violated,  tbt  United 
■tates  l«  not  entltlrd  to  injunctive  relief  in  equity. 

1  Prohibit inf)»  of  dertioti  fl  In  the  cltyn  view,  Mctlon  0  does 
not  prrdijde  privnt*  u'llitien  from  alt  participation  in  thp  uUlfnat« 
nail-  and  difilfibutioii  of  )l<<uh'lt4>t«hy  powrr  'Hip  city  l«»»iMs  that 
ih*  (•*•«« I  'h  »'>  (••ii»iru«'<l  UfJM  no  mof«  than  t>fohl»>li  ihi-  city  fr«.fn 
iwllinri  Mp\iU-\\fihi  p"w»«r  io  a  private  iHtfiiy  lor  fr»«li>  \i>  mu. 
»un»er*  mid  \upfpu>t»  imrmit*  cM>f»aii|ttm#ni  «>f  »!»•  t»(/w«.r  to  \)\p 
w>fnp*ii*  ••  •»«'-»•«  "f  •»»•  «ity,  for  mUf  tHM\  dintnt/wdnii  on  th»> 
eunirHiy  ih*  0'.veri.iiM>iit  •  ptMltttftt  rout*  u\uiu  <h«<  *  Itiirn  ihal 
Tmt\f\f  On*  h  rixiru  to  la  nut  In  rMtliy  •Pllinii  at.d  (li*tribiiiinK 
){«tih'H«i(i)>  \H>**>r  a*  consiKitM  and  a«iMii.  t«ui  it«  puf  >i«Mr  (or 
reMlf  ihitt  (Ik  Hfmt>i  io  the  City  wa«  madf  U(>ori  thn  rnMMdaiory 
C4>nUiuon  thMi  tin*  power  i>«  w\(l  •oMy  and  exliinivety  hy  ih«  nty 
dim  ily  to  coiikumer*  and  without  private  proftt,  in  order  Ui  briiiK 
It  into  dir«<i  (Ofitpitltlon  with  adia^ant  prlvai*ly  owned  uiilile*, 
and  thai  mMioi)  0  not  only  wlthlviUla  th«  ritdil  o(  Mlllng  for  rreale 
but  al«o  pK.l.ihiui  \\%m  tiiy  "Ir^rtn  evar  •rllmn  or  lettinit"  to  any 
pnvatr  roip.//«i»<,n  the  right  to  aelt  or  sublet  the  •  •  •  elec- 
IH'  eneftfy  •'/Id  I't  Itiven  to  it  •  •  •  by  tj»a  city,"  Tlie  tan- 
ftmcc  '(  th«  uci  |(«  t;a/ t(«roui«d,  tDd  lU  huti^ry  re^iUire  tha 
c*inatrurtioii  ^iveft  »«ttion  0  by  tha  Oovarnment, 

l-rom  lf»  pr'Ajtirjii*  it  it  apparent  that  tha  act  cnrulltlons  tha 
pant  up^M.  i»rid  cofti^mplates  ih«  d«TClopmeni,  kale,  «f,d  distribu- 
tion of  elictrical  pow^r  by  the  city  Itaelf  "for  muf^iclpal  ttnd  com- 
mercial u«-;  '  on  a  tCMle  to  »>e  gradually  stepped  up  over  a  period  of 
year*  "The  •  •  •  grant e«  khall  develop  and  u*e  hydroelectric 
power  for  the  uee  of  its  people,  and  ehall  •  •  •  sell  or  supply 
auch  power  for  irrigation,  I'umpmg.  or  other  beneficial  use  "  The 
"right  to  sell  or  sublet  the  •  •  •  electric  energy"  so  generated 
by  the  city  cannot,  as  a  consequence  of  section  6,  be  sold  or  let. 
And  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  "sell,  assign,  transfer,  or  convey 
J  the  rights  granted  |,  this  grant  shall  revert  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States." 

Prom  the  statement  of  the  Ccngre$.sman  responsible  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  prohibitions  of  section  6  specifically  to  elecUlc 
energy  it  Is  clear  that  as  enacted  section  6  was  understood  to  pro- 
hibit "the  citv  from  transferring  to  a  private  utility  the  right  to 
sell  Hetch-Hetchy  power  (the  Governments  contention)  and  not 
merely  to  forbid  sale  of  power  as  a  commodity  for  resale,  as  the 
city  would  have  us  ho!d: 

"Mr  T/iYLOR  of  Colorado.  We  have  got  to  let  the  municipality 
sell  to  Individuals  or  consumers. 

"Mr  Thomson  cf  lUlnois.  Yes;  but  not  the  right  to  sell  some- 
one else  the  power. 


"Mr.  Tatior  of  Colorado.  Supposing  that  San  Francisco  sells  a 
certain  block,  you  may  say.  of  Its  power  to  Alameda.  Has  not 
Alameda  got  the  richt  to  resell  that  to  Its  Inhabitants? 

"Mr  Thompson  cf  Illinois  Mr.  Chairman.  In  answering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  I  would  like  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  sale  as  printed  In  this  section 
is  not  the  power  or  the  water  but  the  right  to  sell  the  power  or  iho 
water. 

•  •••••• 

"Mr  R.\KER.  That  [the  word  "individual"!  really  is  intended  to 
cover  any  person  who  mij'.ht  attempt  to  buy  tliis  electric  power  or 
right.  I  think  it  would  cover  everybody  outside  of  a  corporation, 
the  Intention  being  to  prevent  anybody  getting  in  and  getting  a 
right  and  subletting  It." 

In  Its  report  en  the  bill,  the  Hou=e  Committee  en  Public  Lands 
stated  that  the  provision  of  section  6  "acquiesced  In  by  the  grantee. 
was  designed  to  prevent  any  monopoly  or  private  corporation  from 
hereafter  obtaining  control  of  the  water  supply  of  San  Francisco." 

From  the  congressional  debates  on  the  passage  of  the  Raker  Act 
can  be  read  a  common  understanding  both  on  the  part  of  sponsors 
of  the  bill  and  Its  opponents  that  the  grant  was  to  be  so  condi- 
tioned as  to  require  municipal  performance  of  the  function  of- sup- 
plying Hetch-Hetchy  wat<>r  and  electric  power  directly  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumers,  and  to  prohibit  sale  or  distribution  of  that  power 
and  water  by  any  private  corporation  or  Individual.  On  the  floor  of 
the  House,  the  following  took  place  between  the  bill's  author  and 
other  Representatives: 

"Mr.  SuMNERS.  Does  San  Francisco  own  Its  own  lighting  plant 
now? 

"Mr 

"Mr 

"Mr 


Its  present 


Kahn.  No:  it  does  not. 
Raker.  I  understand  it  does  not. 
Kaiin.  It  does  not  o\^ti   its  own  water  supply, 
water  supplv  is  furnished  by  a  private  company. 
"Mr    Raker.  The  Soring  Valley  Water  System. 
"Mr.  SuMNERS.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  have  San  Francisco 
supply  electric  power  and  water  to  Its  own  people? 
"Mr.  Raker.   Yck. 

"Mr.  Summers  Or  to  supply  these  corporations,  which  will  In 
turn  supply  the  people? 

"Mr  Raker.  Under  this  bill  It  Is  to  supply  Its  own  inhabitants 
first.     •     •     •" 

TTiese  views  were  In  accord  with  the  recommendation  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  set  out  In  the  Report  of  tlM  Public 
Lands  Committee  of  the  House: 

"I  thintt  that  it  Is  very  proper  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  uae  whatever  power  It  has  over  the  public  lands,  over  the 
parks,  and  over  the  forests,  to  compel  the  fullest  uae  of  these  watera, 
and  indirectly  to  require,  through  Its  power  to  malie  conditions,  the 
lowest  possible  rate  for  consumers. "" 

The  theme- -of  an  Intent  to  require  public  utlllwitlon  of  Hetch- 
Hetchy   p<7wer    independently   of   private   utllltlaa — rvcurrad   at  • 
later  Htntte  of  the  debat«  in  th«  Hotiaa: 
"Mr   OiiAY    •     •     • 

"A»  1  understand  the  bill.  It  provldan  for  tha  furnliihing  of  waiM*, 
and  mIwi  for  pow^r  for  coftimprriwl  uwe      •     •     • 

"•  •  •  If  \)\0M>  work*  hpre  ari>  to  b#  rnnMruct-rd  to  warva  th« 
ba«Kin«<Mi  of  (vimmcrciittiMin,  it  i*  thf  vltaat  of  nit  vaiMlatiMn  Mf 
»UKi<i<»iion  ham  to  you  la  to  »trit(«  out  of  ihti  bitt  ati  th«  comiMrotid 
j/»oni     •    •    • 

'Mr  Kkwt  (a  matnbar  of  the  California  detagatuin  and  a  aup* 
pf»rtar  of  th«<  nieM*ure)  Mr  Chairman,  I  ahoiild  tilia  to  •usm"*  to 
the  Ki-ritlprnan  from  IndiMna  | Mr  Orayl  that  thl«  bill  I*  tttrlrtly 
drawn  In  Iha  public  interest,  tttat  th'-re  Is  no  pf»asiblllty  (it  aalflah 
Khtn,  and  that  no  corporHflon  or  Individual  can  obtain  any  benefli 
whntM^ever  from  this  bill,  It  la  for  tha  banafit  lit  ttia  pa^^pla  of 
California  '" 

In  the  Mcnate,  B^nmUtr  TiioMAa,  a  memibar  of  tba  eommltta* 
rf'p'>rtinu  the  bill,  «Mld ; 

•  •  •  Aan  Franciaro  needs  electric  powar,  and  Califoroift 
rtettdw  dt'vetopment  in  el<'ctric  p^/wer  JumI  aa  much  aa  aha  n— da 
owrterthlp  In  waiar,     •     •     • 

"•  *  •  She  Is  anxious  to  extend  her  vpherea  of  municipal  xuf' 
futnewt  but  she  Is  in  tlie  grip  of  a  power  monopoly  aa  well  aa  tbat 
of  the  Bpring  Valley  Co. 

"•  •  •  This  itcheme  appeals  to  me,  Mr.  President,  so  far  aa  th« 
power  Is  concerned,  becauHe  the  city  of  San  Pranclaco  as  a  munici- 
pality win  be  the  owner  of  It,  the  manufacturer,  the  distributor 
of  It." 

And  the  words  of  Senator  Norris.  also  a  member  of  the  reporting 
committee  and  a  leading  eponsor  of  the  bill,  on  the  day  of  Its  final 
passage  through  the  Senate,  Illuminate  Just  what  the  Raker  Act 
was  intended  to  accomplish : 

I  said  that  I  was  in  favor  of  this  bill  to  a  great  extent 

for  the  rea.son  that  it  developed  this  power.  This  power  will  conae 
Into  comi>etitlon  with  the  various  water-power  companies  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  there  are  lots  of  them  there. 

"•  •  •  this  proposition  is  to  harness  that  power  and  to  put 
It  to  public  use — not  to  give  it  to  a  private  corporation.     •     •     • 

"Here  is  an  Instance  where  we  are  going  to  give  it  directly  to  tho 
people  if  we  pa.ss  this  bill.  It  Is  going  to  come  Into  competition 
with  power  companies  and  corporations  that  have,  or  will  have.  If 
this  bill  is  defeated,  almost  a  monopoly  not  only  In  San  Francisco 
but  throughout  the  greater  poition  of  Calllornia. 
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**•  •  •  Th«*  make  In  all.  as  I  have  counted  them.  18  corpo- 
rations controlling  the  power  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  that 
are  ur.der  the  control  of  this  one  corporation.  (Pacific  Gas  St 
Bectrlc  Co.) 

When  you  sum  them  all  up  you  will  And  that  they 

own  practically  all  of  the  hydroelectric  power  of  the  State  of  CalJ- 
romla.  and  thl»  bill  if  passed  wUl  bring  Into  competition  with  them 
one  of  the  greatest  units  for  the  dcvelcpment  of  power  that  has  ever 
been  developed  In  the  history  of  the  world.     It  means  ccmpetlUcn. 

"•  •  •  Conflervatlon  does  not  mean  dealing  cut  these  re- 
sotirces  to  private  capital  for  gain.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  accuse 
those  corporatlorLs  of  doing  any  wrong,  but  here  will  be  an  Instance 
where  the  cheapest  power  on  earth  wUl  be  developed  and  where  It 
Will  be  sold  at  cost." 

OpponenU  of  the  bill  themselves  recognized  that  Its  regulatory 
conditions  were  designed  to  Insure  distribution  of  power  from 
Hetch-Hctchy  through  a  municipal  system  in  San  Francisco.  Be- 
fore final  passage  in  the  Senate,  opposition  had  practically  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  power  provisions  of  the  measure,  and  these 
provisions  contemplated  a  publicly  owned  and  operated  power 
system.  Immediately  before  the  vote  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber.  opposed  to  the  power  provisions  of  section  6,  offered  a 
sweeping  amendment  which  would  have  omitted  that  section  and 
all  other  provisions  relating  to  the  generation,  sale,  and  distribu- 
tion of  Hetch-Hetchy  power.  But  this  amendment  was  defeated. 
And  despite  this  articulate  opposition  to  the  policy  embodied  In 
Its  power  features,  the  act  was  passed. 

To  limit  the  prohibitions  of  section  6  of  the  act  narrowly  to 
Bales  of  power  for  resale  without  more,  as  the  city  asks,  would 
permit  evasion  and  frustration  of  the  purpose  of  the  lawmakers. 
Congress  clearly  Intended  to  require — as  a  condition  of  its  grant — 
sale  and  distribution  of  Hetch-Hetchy  power  exclusively  by  San 
Francisco  and  municipal  agencies  directly  to  consumers  In  the 
belief  that  consumers  would  thtu  be  afforded  power  at  cheap  rates 
In  competition  with  private  power  companies,  particularly  Pacific 
Oas  tt  Electric  Co.  It  is  not  the  office  of  the  courts  to  pass  upon 
the  Justlflcatlon  for  that  t>ellef  or  the  efDcacy  of  the  measures 
chrsen  for  putting  it  into  effect.  Selection  of  the  emphatically 
expressed  purpose  embodied  in  this  act  was  the  appropriate  busi- 
ness of  the  legislative  body. 

The  admitted  facts  shown  tiy  this  record  required  the  district 
court  to  find — as  It  did — that  the  city  was  violating  section  6  in 
permitting  sale  and  dUtrlbutlon  of  Hetch-Hetchy  power  by  the 
Pacific  Oas  tt  Electric  Co.  Now,  as  it  has  been  doing  since  oon- 
tracting  with  the  city  in  1925.  the  company  sells  and  dUtrlbutes 
that  power  as  follows  : 

Power  generated  in  the  city's  plant  Is  trammltted  to  the  com- 
pany at  Newark,  about  Sfi  miles  from  San  Francisco.  There  the 
power  Is  delivered  to  the  company's  subsutlon  and  thereafter  Is 
under  the  company's  complete  control.  The  company  distributes 
and  sells  this  power  to  lu  customers  In  San  Francisco  and  else- 
where exactly  as  It  handles  other  power  wblch  It  generates,  buys, 
or  owns  Consumers  of  the  power  are  billed  by  and  pay  the  com- 
pany The  city  buys  Hetch-Hetchy  power  from  the  company 
exactly  as  do  other  consumers.  The  city  receives  monthly  pay- 
ments from  the  company  on  a  fixed  basis  set  out  in  the  contract. 
The  price  received  by  the  city  has  remained  constant  from  1925  to 
date  although  rates  to  the  consumers  have  varied  in  the  interim. 
In  the  event  of  the  refusal,  failure,  or  Inability  of  the  company  to 
take  the  available  output  of  the  city's  plant  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement,  the  amount  of  energy  which  the  city  could  have  deliv- 
ered is  the  basis  of  making  the  monthly  payment,  and  the  com- 
pany mtist  pay  for  power  delivered  to  it  whether  actually  disposed 
of  by  resale  or  not.  The  rate  paid  by  consumers  for  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  fwwer  is  not  fixed  by  the  city,  as  it  could  be  under  the 
constitution  of  California,  but  Is  fixed  by  the  State  railroad  com- 
mission Just  as  the  price  of  all  other  power  sold  by  the  Pacific  Gas 
h  Electric  Co.  In  California  Is  fixed. 

Thus,  in  brief,  the  city  does  not  Itself  distribute  and  sell  the 
power  directly  to  consumers;  it  has  not  provided  competition  with 
the  private  power  company;  and  It  has  transferred  the  right  to  sell 
and  distribute  the  power  to  a  private  power  company  in  violation 
at  the  express  prohibition  of  section  6  of  the  act. 

Terminology  of  consignment  of  power,  rather  than  of  transfer 
by  sale,  and  verbal  description  of  the  power  company  as  the  city's 
agent  or  consignee,  are  not  sufficient  to  take  the  actions  of  the 
parties  under  the  contract  out  of  section  6.  Congress,  In  effect 
trustee  of  public  lands  for  all  the  people,  has  by  this  act  sought 
to  protect  and  control  the  disposition  of  a  section  of  the  public 
domain.  The  city  has  in  fact  followed  a  course  of  conduct  which 
Congress,  by  section  6,  has  forbidden.  Mere  words  and  Ingenuity 
of  contractual  expression,  whatever  their  effect  between  the 
parties,  cannot  by  description  make  permissible  a  course  of  con- 
duct forbidden  by  law.  When  we  look  liehlnd  the  word  descrip- 
tion of  the  an-angement  between  the  city  and  the  power  company 
to  what  was  actually  done,  we  .see  that  the  city  has — contrary  to 
the  terms  of  section  6 — abdicated  Its  control  over  the  sale  and 
ultimate  distribution  of  Hetch-Hetchy  power.  There  remains  only 
the  determinations  whether  the  prohibitions  of  section  6  are 
constitutional  and  can  be  enforced  in  equity. 

Second.  The  prohibitions  of  section  6  are  challenged  by  the  city 
as    an    unconstitutional    invasion    of    the   rights   oX    the    State   of 


California  on  the  ground  that  they  attempt  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner in  which  electricity  shall  be  disposed  of  in  San  Francisco. 
And  the  city,  therefore.  Insists  that  these  prohibitions  must  be 
considered  only  as  covenants  in  a  contract  between  the  city  and 
the  United  States.  Upon  this  premise,  the  city  has  argued  here, 
as  it  did  in  the  court  of  appeals,  that  alleged  equitable  defenses 
render  the  covenants   unenforceable. 

When  the  Raker  bill  was  before  Congress,  the  city  filed  with  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  of  the  House  a  brief  and  argtiment  In 
support  of  the  bill.  Citing  authorities,  including  this  Court's 
opinioiis.  and  legislative  precedents,  the  city  submitted  to  Congress 
that  as  grantee  it  would  be  bound  by  and  as  grantor  Congress 
was  empowered  to  impose  "the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Ketch- 
Hetchy  bill."  After  passage  cf  the  bill  the  city  accepted  the  grant 
by  formal  ordinance,  assented  to  all  the  conditions  contained  In 
the  grant,  constructed  the  required  power  and  water  facilities,  and 
up  to  date  has  utilized  the  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  granted 
by  Congress.  Now.  the  city  seeks  to  retain  the  benefits  of  the  act 
while  attacking  the  constitutionality  of  one  of  its  important 
conditions. 

Article  4.  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States  '  The  power  over  the  public  land 
thus  entrusted  to  Congress  is  without  limitations.  "And  it  Is  not 
for  the  courts  to  say  how  that  trust  shall  be  administered.  That 
Is  for  Congress  to  determine."  Thus.  Congress  may  constitutionally 
limit  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain  to  a  maainer  consistent 
with  Its  views  of  public  policy.  And  the  policy  to  govern  disposal 
of  rights  to  develop  hydroelectric  power  in  such  public  lands  may. 
if  Congress  chooses,  be  one  designed  to  avoid  monotxjly  and  to 
bring  about  a  widespread  distribution  of  Ixnefits.  Tlie  statutory 
requirement  that  Hetch-Hetchy  power  be  publicly  distributed  does 
not  represent  an  exercise  of  a  general  control  over  pubLc  policy  In 
a  State  but  Instead  only  an  exercise  of  the  complete  power  which 
Congress  has  over  particular  public  property  entrusted  to  it. 

Third.  Finally,  on  the  basis  of  nximerous  objections  to  the  dis- 
trict court's  Judgment,  asfilgned  as  errors  In  the  court  below  and 
pressed  here,  the  city  denies  the  Government's  right — upon  a  bal- 
ancing of  equities — to  relief  by  Injtuictlon  even  if  the  present 
disposition  of  Hetch-Hetchy  power  be  in  violation  of  the  act 

However,  after  consideration  of  all  these  objections,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  this  case  does  not  call  for  a  balancing  of  equities  or  for 
the  Invocation  of  the  generalities  of  judicial  maxims  In  order  to 
determine  whether  an  Injunction  should  have  la«rued.  The  city  Is 
availing  Itself  of  valuable  righu  and  privileges  granted  by  the 
Government  and  yet  persists  In  violating  the  very  conditions  upon 
which  those  benefits  were  granted.  Congress  provided  "That  the 
grantee  fclty)  shall  at  all  times  comply  with  and  observe  on  Its 
part  all  the  conditions  specified  in  this  act  and  In  the  event  that 
the  same  are  not  reasonably  complied  with  and  carried  out  by  the 
grantee,  upon  written  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  It 
Is  made  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  to  commence  all  necessary  suits  or  proceedings  in 
the  proper  court  having  Jurisdiction  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  and  canying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act."  Pursuant 
to  this  legislative  mandate,  the  present  suit  was  Instituted  to  en- 
force covenants  exacted  from  a  grantee  of  rights  in  the  public 
domain  by  a  Congress  sympathetic  with  the  local  needs  of  San 
Francisco  but  also  Jealous  of  its  own  responsibility  to  dispose  of 
such  rights  in  a  manner  deemed  by  It  most  likely  to  render  their 
benefits  widespread.  The  equitable  doctrines  relied  on  do  not 
militate  against  the  capacity  of  a  court  of  eqtilty  as  a  proper  forxim 
In  which  to  make  a  declared  policy  of  Congress  effective.  Injunc- 
tion to  prohibit  continued  use — In  violation  of  that  policy — of 
property  granted  by  the  United  States,  and  to  enforce  the  grantee's 
covenants,  is  both  appropriate  and  necessary. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  city's  argument  rests  upon  Its  claim  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  period  from  1913  to  1937  con- 
strued section  6  to  fcrbid  no  more  than  sale  of  power  for  resale.  We 
are  asked  to  accept  these  administrative  interpretations.  And  In 
1  addition  the  city  suggests  that  conduct  of  the  Department,  of  which 
these  Interpretations  were  a  part,  is  sufficient  to  create  an  estoppel 
against  the  Government.  Whether  the  Department  at  any  time  ever 
did  more  than  merely  to  tolerate  sale  and  distrlbuUon  of  Hetch- 
Hetchy  power  by  the  company  as  a  temporary  expedient  is  doubtful. 
Certain  It  Is.  however,  that  In  1935  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
declared  the  city's  disposition  of  the  power  through  the  compar^y 
to  be  a  violation  of  Section  6,  demanded  discontinuance  cf  this 
violation  without  success,  and  thereafter  Instigated  this  proceeding 
We  cannot  accept  the  contention  that  administrative  rulings — such 
as  those  here  relied  on — can  thwart  the  plain  pmpose  of  a  valid  law. 
As  to  estoppel.  It  Is  enough  to  repeat  that  "•  •  •  the  United 
States  Is  neither  bound  nor  estopped  by  acts  of  Its  cfflcers  cr  agents 
in  entering  into  an  arrangement  cr  agreement  to  do  or  cause  to  be 
done  what  the  law  does  not  sanction  or  permit." 

The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is  reversed.  The  Judgment  of 
the  district  court  is  affirmed  and  we  remand  the  case  to  it. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Judgment  of 
the  circuit  cotirt  of  appeals  should  be  affirmed. 
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The  United  States  and  the  Philippines 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

I  OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  SALVADOR  ARANETA 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Piciiident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  I 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  recently  by 
Mr.  Salvador  Araneta  on  the  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  spon- 
sored by  the  D.  M.  H.  M.  newspapers,  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  two  recent  reexamination  speeches  of  President  Quezon 
unquestionably  embody  his  most  Important  pronouncemenU  In 
the  last  years  as  the  leader  of  our  people.  Although  I  cannot  agree 
with  His  Excellency  In  his  major  conclusion  nor  In  some  of  his 
minor  considerations.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  as  to  his  major 
premises  we  find  ourselves  on  common  ground.  They  are  the 
following:  ...     ^  ,     J 

First.  In  the  next  25  years  we  shall  not  be  In  a  position  to  defend 
our  country  against  a  major  invasion; 

Second.  Conquest  is  a  potential  danger,  which  may  or  may  not 
come; 

Third.  There  is  no  danger  that  any  foreign  power  will  try  to 
attack  or  conquer  the  Philippines  as  long  as  the  American  flag 
stays  here;  .    ^ 

Fourth.  There  is  r-ne  thing  In  the  fight  cf  the  Plllpino  people  for 
freedom  which  we  may  never  renounce,  and  that  is  the  substance 
of   freedom; 

Fifth.  There  Is  a  solution  to  the  Philippine  question  better  than 
complete  and  absolute  independence  In  1946:  and 

Sixth.  We  can  find  no  greater  nation  with  which  to  live  than  the 
United   States 

Now  then,  what  Is  the  substance  of  freedom,  which  we  should 
never  renounce  and  that  If  granted  to  us  would  offer  a  solution  to 
the  Philippine  question  better  than  complete  and  absolute  Inde- 
pendence  In    1946? 

This  question  was  categorically  answered  by  the  President  In  an 
interview  to  the  press,  in  1938,  when  former  High  Commissioner 
McNutt  proposed  a  realistic  reexamination.  His  Excellency  clearly 
stated  that  he  would  accept  a  dominion  form  of  government  for 
the  Philippines,  like  that  of  Canada,  even  without  the  autonomy 
on  foreign  affairs  enjoyed  by  Canada.  This  is  precisely  the  solu- 
tion which  has  t>een  advocated  by  the  PhUlpplne  Civic  League. 

But  It  Is  contended  that.  If  we  remain  under  the  American  flag, 
the  "substance  of  freedom"  would  never  be  granted  to  us.  It  may 
be  asked,  in  what  respect  is  the  substance  of  freedom  being  denied 
to  us  under  our  present  status?  The  President  In  his  last  two 
speeches  has  emphasized  our  lack  of  autonomy  on  trade  matters. 
As  you  know  our  tariff  and  currency  acts  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  has  also  asserted  that 
Congress  will  never  pass  a  law  establishing  the  economic  relations 
between  America  and  the  Philippines  on  a  basis  of  mutuality. 
because  he  believes  that  Congress  will  never  grant  us  full  right  to 
export  to  the  United  States  without  limitation. 

We  must  not  forget  that  foreign  countries  are  allowed  to  export 
their  products  to  the  United  States  without  limitation,  but  their 
trade  with  the  United  States  Is  not  on  a  free  trade  nor  on  a  prefer- 
ential basis.  Cuba  is  the  only  foreign  country  that  enjoys  a  pref- 
erential trade  with  the  United  States  and  Is  the  only  foreign 
country  whose  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  are  subject  to 
limitation.  Whether  we  remain  under  the  American  flag  or  not. 
if  allowed  to  choose  between  a  preferential  trade  with  certain  limi- 
tations as  that  enjoyed  by  Cuba,  or  a  nonpreferential  trade  but 
without  limitations  as  that  enjoyed,  say,  by  BrazU,  I  am  quite 
sure  we  would  prefer  the  former. 

The  President  has  stated  that  our  present  economic  relations 
with  America  "are  unfair,  untenable,  and.  In  the  end,  very  In- 
jurious to  the  Interests  of  the  Filipino  people."  This  might  be  a 
correct  statement  had  these  relations  been  Intended  to  continue 
Indefinitely.  We  seem  to  forget  that  the  export  taxes  and  the 
limitations  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States  were  devUed  prin- 
cipally to  gradually  diminish  our  dependence  on  the  American 
market,  and  that  the  excise  and  the  export  taxes  are  funds  that 
accrue  to  our  Government.  The  oU  tax  alone,  according  to  the 
latest  estimate,  will  bring  to  the  Islands  more  than  400,000.000 
pesos. 

We  have  been  Invited  to  say  good-bye  to  a  generous  father,  simply 
for  fear  that  he  maj  later  become  unjust  to  ua.    Arent  we  being 


unfair  to  him  In  forgetting  that  If  of  late  he  has  not  been  as  gen- 
erous as  before.  It  Is  only  because  he  Is  trying  to  prepare  us  for 
the  battle  of  life  that  we  wUl  have  to  face  once  we  obtain  the 
emancipation  that  we  have  been  asking  for? 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  preferred  to  give  us  free  trade 
rather  than  complete  autonomy  on  tariff  and  currency  matters.  I 
do  realize  that  the  United  States  might  Insist  that  we  cannot  have 
trade  autonomy  and  preferential  treatment  at  the  same  tinae.  I 
am  afraid  that  we  might  have  to  choose  between  these  two  alterna- 
tives 

Irrespective  of  our  political  ties  with  the  United  SUtes  after 
1946  we  can  make  it  known  that  we  Insist  on  having  trade  auton- 
omy, and  that  as  between  free  trade  or  preferential  trade  on  the 
one  hand,  and  autonomy  on  trade  matters  on  the  other,  we  choose 
the  latter.  If  we  take  this  attitude  I  am  sure  the  United  States 
will  grant  us  the  substance  of  freedom  In  our  economic  life. 

with  reference  to  the  political  ties.  I  suggest  that  we  make  It 
linown  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  United  States  retain  suit- 
able naval  bases  in  the  Philippines,  as  authorized  in  the  Tydlngs- 
McDuflle  Act.  Since  the  United  States  may  not  consider  retaining 
naval  bases  In  the  Philippines  unless  they  have  some  control  over 
our  foreign  political  affairs,  we  should  also  make  it  known  that  we 
are  willing  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  the  control 
of  our  foreign  political  affairs.  Thus,  the  American  flag  would 
continue   In   the  Philippines. 

American  naval  bases  in  the  Philippines  vrtth  all  their  implica- 
tions wotUd  not  Justify  the  control  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  our  economic  life,  but  they  might  Justify  a  control  of 
our  foreign  political  affairs.  But  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
United  States  would  not  consider  prolonging  Independence  simply 
to  give  us  more  time  to  t>e  fully  prepared  to  defend  our  country. 
It  is  true  that  the  United  States  in  deciding  to  stay  in  the  Philip- 
pines will  not  he  motivated  entirely  by  a  mere  desire  to  accommo- 
date us.  She  will  stay  In  the  Philippines  only  If  she  has  to  stay 
In  the  Orient.  But  she  may  not  decide  to  stay  In  the  Orient  if 
we  make  It  impossible  for  her  to  stay  In  the. Philippines. 

Dr.  Frederick  Merrill,  in  an  article  entitled.  "The  Outlook  for 
Philippine  Independence,"  published  in  the  September  1939  issue 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  states  the  following: 

"If  the  United  States  is  to  safeguard  its  own  interest,  aid  in  the 
restoration  of  international  law  and  order  in  China,  and  uphold 
the  status  quo  In  the  Par  East  as  a  whole,  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  Islands  becomes  a  corroUary  requisite  to  the  program.  Only 
by  allowing  the  Philippines  a  special  trade  position  after  inde- 
pendence can  their  economic  stability  be  assvired.  Such  conces- 
sions, however,  might  require  control  over  their  external  affairs  or 
the   establishment   of    dominion   status." 

And  Professor  Kirk  in  a  recent  study  makes  the  following  state- 
ments: 

"The  United  States  should  not  withdraw  politically  (from  the 
Philippines)  If  It  Is  to  maintain  any  prestige  In,  or  to  exert  any 
Influence  over,  the  general  course  of  development  in  the  Orient. 
•  •  •  Indeed  It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  Philippine  deci- 
sion will  determine  the  course  and  nature  of  American  policy 
toward  eastern  Asia." 

Evidently  if  we  Insist  on  Independence  In  1946  we  might  flrudly 
force  America  to  leave  the  Orient  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  Such  an 
eventuality,  my  friends,  I  would  hate  to  see.  As  sure  as  the  sun 
will  rise  tomorrow,  once  the  Influence  of  the  United  States  Is  gone 
from  the  Orient  we  may  nominally  and,  on  paper,  have  absolute  and 
complete  Independence:  but.  in  fact,  a  foreign  power  will  actually  be 
dictating  to  our  government,  and  we  shall  be  enjoying  in  the 
Philippines  in  a  lesser  measure  and  degree  what  the  President  refers 
to  as  "the  substance  of  liberty."  Nay.  we  fihall  have  less  liberty  and 
less  exercise  of  sovereignty  than  what  we  are  now  enjoying  under 
the  Commonwealth  government. 

It  Is  true  that  "no  people  can  consider  our  Interest  In  the  same 
light  as  we  will  and  must  consider  our  own  Interest."  I  agree  that 
"It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  himian  nature  to  expect  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  think  of  Filipino  well-being  first 
before  America's  well-being."  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  following 
the  suggestion  of  President  Quezon,  absolute  autonomy  In  our 
economic  life  Ehotold  l>e  considered  as  an  integral  portion  of  what  he 
calls  the  substance  of  freedom.  But.  viewing  the  problem  from 
another  angle,  and  if  we  wish  to  be  realistic,  we  should  ponder  that 
independence  in  1946  will  only  mean  emancipating  ourselves  from  a 
rich  father  who  can  afford  to  be  generous,  only  to  find  ourselves 
Involved  In  Illegal  relations  with  a  poor  cousin  or  becoming  one  of 
the  four  wives  of  an  oriental,  who  considers  a  wife  as  a  mere 
chattel. 

A  "foreign  conquest  of  the  Philippines  by  another  power  may  not 
be  the  end  of  our  future."  as  stated  by  the  President.  I  pray  that 
he  Is  right  In  his  hope  that  even  If  we  are  conquered  we  shall  not 
be  conquered  forever.  It  thrUls  my  heart  to  hear  that  the  basis  of 
the  greatness  of  a  people  Is  ethics;  that  we  should  fear  not  a  for- 
eign conqueror  but  the  weakness  of  our  own  people.  But  in  these 
very  days  foreign  conquerors,  realizing  the  value  of  moral  force, 
destroy  not  only  all  armed  force  that  they  encounter  but  moral 
forces  as  well,  using  even  opium  to  achieve  their  end.  Furthermore, 
I  would  hate  to  see  the  history  of  Korea  repeated  In  the  Philippines 
and  the  labors  of  our  patriots  from  Rizal  to  Quezon  all  gone  with 
the  wind.  President  Quezon  himself.  In  his  message  to  the  assembly 
on  the  subject  of  national  defense,  has  stated  the  following: 
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"What,  r  Mk  would  be  the  use  of  seeing  our  ex5untxy  free  one  day. 
with  Its  owii  Rag  standing  alone  and  flying  against  the  sky.  only  to 
see  ourselves  the  subjects  of  another  power  the  following  day,  with 
Us  fliig  the  sovereign  In  and  of  our  country?  •  •  •  If  that  be 
our  preordained  fat«.  why  seek  a  new  master  when  the  stars  and 
stripes  has  given  us  not  only  justice  and  fair  treatment,  welfare  and 
proeperity.  but  also  ev«r-lncre«slng  political  liberties.  Including 
Indtpendenoe?" 

I  submit  that  the  President.  Just  by  simply  stating  that  a  do- 
minion form  of  government,  or  even  a  modified  dominion  form  of 
government,  without  the  autonomy  on  foreign  political  nxatters 
would  be  acceptable  to  xjb,  and  that  It  Is  a  better  solution  than 
IndepeiKlence  In  1946.  has  gone  a  long  way  in  the  present  re- 
examination movement.  His  speech  In  the  present  early  stages  of 
the  reexamination  proceas  should  be  considered  as  a  noble  and 
dignified  redefinition  of  the  stand  of  oxir  people  on  the  Philippine 
problem.  OonsMerlng  that  Manuel  Queaon  Is  the  president  of  our 
government,  the  leader  of  our  people,  and,  above  all.  the  father  oT 
our  nation,  he  could  not  very  well  ask  something  unless  he  first 
receives  reasonable  assurance  from  Washington  that  the  same  would 
be  acceptable.  Not  having  received  any  such  assurance  from  Wash- 
ington, he  has  been  very  careful  not  to  make  It  appear  that  he  is 
asking  for  a  dominion  status.  This  consideration  should  be  given 
proper  weight  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific.  With 
his  stand,  which  has  the  unanimous  support  of  the  people  of  the 
Philippines,  reexamination,  at  least  theoretically,  has  been  won  In 
the  PhUlpplnea. 

My  friends,  reexamination  simply  means  a  desire  to  restudy  the 
Philippine  problem  and  not  to  consider  complete  Independence  In 
1946  as  the  l>e8t  and  only  possible  solution  to  cuir  problems.  Re- 
examination Is  to  consider  that  the  door  Is  stlu  open  for  future 
negotiations. 

Reexamination,  my  friends.  Is  on  the  march.  No  less  a  person- 
ality than  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  our  country's  brilliant  publisher  and 
unquestionably  the  Filipino  Oayda,  In  his  editorial  of  yesterday, 
has  stated: 

"Not  once  but  several  times  In  the  past  several  months.  President 
Quezon.  In  his  capacity  as  leader  erf  the  Filipino  people,  has  niade 
what  might  be  described  as  a  counterproposal  apparently  inspired 
by  the  realisation  that  the  door  to  new  negotiations  has  been  kept 
slightly  ajar  by  the  American  people.  •  •  •  The  Filipino  people 
have  spoken  and  spoken  In  words  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no  mis- 
understanding.    The  next  move  is  America's." 

President  Quezon  has  definitely  stated  that  In  theory  he  Is  In 
favor  of  reexamination;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  Is  against  It. 

If  reexamination  Is  good  In  theory,  as  stated  by  the  President. 
we  may  abandon  reexamination  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  If  the 
chances  are  nil  to  obtain  the  solution  which  we  would  accept  in 
case  the  question  Is  reexanUned.  and.  furthermore.  If  by  giving  some 
of  our  time  to  reexamination  we  are  Jeopardizing  our  prefMurations 
for  independence. 

As  to  the  latter.  I  trust  we  all  agree  that  our  preparations  for 
Independence  are  not  incompatible  with  reexamination.  For  re- 
examination does  not  call  for  the  building  of  a  national  structxire 
different  from  that  which  we  should  build  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
independence  in  1946  Whether  or  not  we  remain  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  we  have  to  strengthen  as  much  as  we  can  our  national 
defenses:  and  free-trade  relations  with  the  United  States  should  be 
considered  a  thing  of  the  past,  since  It  Is  desirable  that  the  Philip- 
pines should  become  economically  less  dependent  upon  the  United 
States 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chances  to  obtain  from  the  United  States 
full  autonomy  on  trade  matters  are  Indeed  fair,  if  we  prefer  trade 
autonomy  to  trade  preferences,  and  such  a  solution  Is  so  priceless  to 
us  that  we  should  be  most  careful  In  not  closing  the  door  to  future 
negotiatlona. 

I  am  convinced  that.  If  properly  presented,  reexamination  will 
receive  a  sympathetic  hearing  In  the  United  States,  because  there 
exists  a  mutuality  of  Interests  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  In  the  Orient  because  It  Is  to  the  best  Into'ests  of  the 
United  States  to  help  in  the  building  of  a  strong  and  happy  Philip- 
pines that  will  serve  as  a  stabilizing  influence  m  the  Par  E^ist.  This 
can  only  be  assured  by  granting  us  the  dominion  form  of  govern- 
ment enunciated  by  the  President.  Such  a  government,  even  with- 
out autonomy  on  foreign  political  affairs,  Is  a  step  fonrard  In  our 
march  to  freedom  and  self -determination.  It  la  not  a  new  experi- 
ment in  the  world.  It  Is  an  association  of  two  nations  tbat  have 
conunon  ideals,  muttial  faith,  and  an  identical  destiny  In  foreign 
affairs. 

The  lessons  of  Manchukuo  and  Munich  are  too  recent  and  too 
grim  to  be  forgotten.  Since  then  peoples  and  statesmen  of  the 
world  have  l>ecome  more  farslghted.  I  am  mure  democratic  and  pro- 
g(re«sive  America  will  realias  that  our  countries  have  common 
interests  In  the  Orient. 

For  high  ideals  and  for  our  own  salvation.  I  do  believe  that  we 
should  continue  united  with  America  as  partners  and  friends  in  the 
noble  enterprlae  of  maintaining  democracy.  J\astlce.  tbe  defense  of 
Chrtstianity,  and  the  reign  at  law  and  order  in  the  Far  Bast. 
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RADIO  DISCUSSION  BY  BEN  O'BRIEN  AND  J.  K.  BRADLEY 


Mr.  VCXDRHIS  of  Csillfomla.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  pleased  to  Include  the  following 
broadcast  on  the  work  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
participated  in  by  Katherlne  Jamieson.  district  manager  for 
the  N.  Y.  A.  at  Modesto.  Calif.;  Mr.  J.  H.  Bradley,  dty  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Modesto;  and  Mr.  Ben  O'Brien, 
assistant  to  Mr.  Robert  Bums.  State  admhiistrator  of  N.  Y.  A. 
for  California: 


Jajctxson.  Good  afternoon,  friends.  Today  we  have  as  our 
guests  Mr.  Ben  O'Brien,  assistant  to  the  State  administrator  for 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  and  Mr.  J  H.  Bradley,  city 
superintendent  of  schools  In  Modesto.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
overheard  these  men  talking  about  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  and  I'm 
going  to  ask  them  to  step  up  to  the  microphone  so  that  the  rest 
of  us  can  hear  their  conversation. 

Mr.  Bhadlet.  I  am  familiar  with  the  local  N.  T.  A.  activities  but  I 
would  like  to  have  you  give  us  the  aims  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  program 
for  our  listeners.  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  O'BaiKN.  The  National  Youth  Administration,  through  part- 
time  employment  for  youths  in  need,  makes  It  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  high-school.  Junior -college,  and  university  students  all 
over  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  California  to  continue  their 
education  rather  than  drop  out  of  school.  In  helping  these  stu- 
dents to  complete  their  education  it  Is  the  aim  of  the  program 
and  Its  directors  to  see  that  these  youths  not  only  complete  their 
courses  but  obtain,  where  possible,  practical  experience  in  their 
N.  Y.  A.  work  which  will  help  them  in  their  academic  life.  For 
example:  In  several  instances  students  studying  to  become  biology 
teachers  have  performed  directed  research  work  and  made  draw- 
ings of  mammalian  and  other  early  forms  of  life.  This  work  has 
given  them  additional  background  in  preparing  for  their  chosen 
vocation  as  well  as  being  the  N.  Y.  A.  assignment  by  which  the 
ycuth  is  earning  enough  money  to  remain  in  school. 

In  some  countries  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  unemployed 
youth  would  be  forced  labor  camps  or  forced  military  training. 
The  United  States,  through  the  National  Ycuth  Administration, 
offers  youth  the  chance  to  earn  enough  money  to  establish  them- 
selves as  Independent  adults  and  at  the  same  time  gain  experience 
for  life  work — constantly  building  an  affirmative  answer  to  that 
Inevitable  question  of  the  employer.  "Have  you  had  any 
experience?" 

"Learning  While  Earning"  might  be  a  good  slogan  for  youth 
employed  by  the  National  Ycuth  Administration.  Youths  who 
apply  for  work  on  the  out-of-school  program  have  oftentimes 
left  school  because  of  lack  of  Interest  or  economic  conditions  at 
home.  Those  who  left  school  from  lack  of  interest  upon  t>eing 
assigned  to  N.  Y.  A.  work  are  usually  placed  at  work  in  the  field 
In  which  they  are  most  Interested  and  in  which  there  Is  a  chance 
for  them  to  adapt  themselves.  If  the  youth  does  not  get  along 
well  there,  the  supervisor  may  transfer  him  from  one  project  to 
another  until  he  finds  the  right  one.  Those  who  left  school 
because  of  economic  conditions  find  a  method  throiigh  N.  Y.  A. 
to  earn  enough  to  help  out  at  home  and  yet  have  a  chance  to 
go  back  to  school  If  they  so  desire.  Many  youths  on  the  out-of- 
school  N.  Y.  A.  program  have,  through  experience  on  the  Job. 
fitted  themselves  for  such  widely  separated  positions  as  an 
orchestra  leader  or  an   airplane   mechanic. 

Mr  Bradlkt.  Mr.  O'Brien,  how  docs  a  3rovmg  man  find  out 
Whether  or  not  he  Is  eligible  for  N.  Y.  A.  assistance  If  he  la  In 
school? 

Mr.  O'Bano*.  Each  school  participating  In  the  N  Y.  A.  program 
administers  tbe  funds  aUotted  to  that  school.  This  is  usually 
done  through  the  principal  He  is  sometimes  a58tsted  by  a  wel- 
fare committee.  A  youth  16  years  of  age  or  older,  an  American 
cltlaen.  aiKl  enrolled  In  a  high  school  or  an  advanced  Institution 
of  learning  must  apply  to  the  principal  or  person  designated  by 
him  to  take  N.  T  A  applications.  The  youth  applying,  in  order 
to  be  eligible,  must  come  from  a  family  with  an  income  insuffl- 
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clent  to  malnt.'tln  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  and  really  need 
the  work  in  order  to  remain  In  school.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
principal  cr  welfare  committee,  with  the  assistance  of  standardized 
N.  Y.  A.  application  forms,  to  select  the  students  for  N.  Y.  A. 
activities  who  need  work  most 

Mr.  Bradixt.  Is  the  National  Youth  Administration  Interested 
in  teaching  young  people  a  definite  line  of  work? 

Mr.  O'Brien  We  certainly  are.  All  over  the  United  States  N.  Y.  A. 
projects  are  set  up  with  the  idea  of  the  work  experience  it  will  pro- 
vide fcr  the  youths.  We  try  to  establish  projects  with  a  minimum 
of  menial  lalxjr  attached  unless  that  labor  is  directly  a  part  of  the 
training  on  that  project. 

Mr.  BaADurr  Prom  the  background  of  your  experience  what  means 
or  techniques  have  you  found  most  successful  In  preventing  N.  Y.  A. 
workers  from  graduating  onto  relief  agencies? 

Mr  OBbien.  The  N  Y.  A  program  by  helping  each  youth  through 
an  economic  emergency  is  definitely  a  training  program.  The  best 
Insurance  against  having  our  young  people  graduate  onto  any 
relief  program  is  to  train  each  one  of  them  until  he  Is  well  equipped 
to  do  a  Job  and  has  developed  sound  work  habits. 

Each  youth  on  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  must  maintain  an  active 
registration  In  the  State  employment  office.  Last  year  approxi- 
mately 3.850  young  people,  employed  by  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration,  left  the  program  for  private   employment. 

Mr  Bradley  In  what  other  fields  do  you  have  good  instructional 
projects  m  California? 

Mr  O'Briis*  At  Susanvll}e  under  the  United  States  Forestry  Serv- 
ice and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Junior  college  a  resident  project 
is  operated  for  those  Interested  In  forestry  as  their  life  work 

All  youths  going  to  this  project  must  be  high-school  graduates, 
and  definitely  interested  In  foreatry.  These  fellows  live  together 
dormitory  style  in  a  large  building  supervised  by  a  resident  N  Y.  A. 

supervisor. 

Each  youth  enrolls  for  academic  Instruction  at  the  Junior  college 
and  after  school  does  practical  work  for  the  United  States  Forestry 
Service.  Many  youths  have  left  Susanvllle  to  accept  clvil-servlce 
positions  m  the  Forestry  Service  or  to  attend  the  University  of 
California  to  obUln   their  degree. 

At  Visalia  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
a  resident  agricultural  project  is  operated.  This  project  is  run 
along  lines  similar  to  Susanvllle  except  that  youths  are  taking 
related  training  In  agriculture  Instead  of  forestry. 

At  Bakersfleld  a  resident  project  is  operated  for  boys  interested 
In   becoming   airplane   mechanics. 

All  youths  on  resident  projects  are  self-supporting.  They  earn 
in  the  neighborhood  of  »30  per  month  on  N.  Y.  A.  After  a  deduc- 
tion Is  made  for  room  and  board  the  youth  has  from  W  to  $10  per 
month  for  clothes  and  his  own  personal  expenses. 

Mr.  Bradley  Can  any  youth  apply  to  the  local  N.  Y.  A.  office 
and  go  to  one  of  these  resident  projects? 

Mr  O'Brien.  Yes.  Any  youth  may  apply  at  the  N.  Y.  A.  office 
providing  he  Is  between  18  and  25  years  of  age,  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  a  member  of  a  family  where  the  Income  Is  insufficient  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living.  If  the  interviewing 
official  determines  that  the  youth  is  eligible  the  youth  may  be 
assigned  to  a  local  work  project.  If  the  worker  progresses  prop- 
erly on  the  local  Job,  he  may  be  recommended  to  one  of  the 
resident   projects. 

As  space  permits,  the  youth  wlU  then  be  assigned  to  one  of 
these  resident  centers. 

Mr.  Bradi.et.  You  have  been  telling  me  mostly  about  projects 
for  boys.     What  activities  do  you  have  for  girls? 

Mr.  OBrien.  The  main  activities  for  girls  Include  hotisehold 
demonstration,  nursing,  cafeteria,  nursery  school,  library,  and 
clerical  work.  There  are  resident  projects  for  girls  where  they 
may  study  dietetics,  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meals,  nursing, 
child  care,  and  library  and  clerical  work. 

Mr  Bradley.  What  agencies  may  N.  Y.  A.  cooperate  with  In 
establishing  projects? 

Mr.  OBrien  The  N.  Y.  A.  may  cooperate  with  any  tax-exempt 
agency  In  esubllshlng  projects.  Any  Federal,  State,  or  municipal 
division  of  Government  or  organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross, 
Boy  Scouts,  and  Girl  Scouts  are  Justifiable  cosponsors. 
Mr.  Bradley.  How  much  does  an  N.  Y.  A.  emploj-ee  earn? 
Mr.  O'Brien.  In  high  school  the  maximum  amount  earned  Is  $6. 
In  Junior  college  the  mlnlmtim  Is  $10  and  the  maximum  $20. 
On  the  out-of-school  N.  Y.  A.  program,  youths  work  60  hours  a 
month  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  an  hotir.  Tills  means  that  each 
worker  may  earn  $18.  The  ambltlotis  ones  stand  a  chance  of  pro- 
motion to  35  cents  an  hour,  which  makes  a  maximum  of  $21  per 
month  per  Individual  on  the  out-of-school  N.  Y.  A.  program. 

Mr  Bradley.  From  your  experience,  what  have  you  found  to  be 
the  most  important  thing  a  secondary  school  system,  particularly 
a  Jimlor  college,  can  do  in  addition  to  cooperating  with  the 
National  Youth  Administration?  My  idea  In  cooperating  Is  to 
render  vital,  fundamental,  employment-learning  service  to  all 
young  men  and  young  women  coming  from  the  N.  Y.  A.  group. 

Mr  OBRiri*  I  think  you  have  answered  your  own  question.  Mr. 
Bradley.  I  t>elleve  one  of  our  l)est  hopes  for  the  future  U  to  pre- 
pare our  youth  through  school  and  tbrotigh  practical  experience 
to  be  well  trained  mentally  as  well  as  technically  for  any  future 
position  In  which  they  may  find  themselves. 

Mr  Bradley.  Is  the  N.  Y.  A.  a  long-time  period  service  or  an 
emergency  service? 


Mr.  O'Brien.  The  money  used  to  operate  the  N.  T.  A.  program 
since  Its  origin  In  1935  has  come  through  emergency-relief  appro- 
priations; however,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  Is  an  emergency  program. 
The  public  school  was  the  first  step  toward  a  literate  public  In  the 
United  States.  However,  there  are  stlU  those  among  us  who  have 
a  very  difficult  time  remaining  In  school  due  to  economic  condi- 
tions. In  a  day  when  an  education,  either  academic  or  Industrial, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  essential,  I  feel  that  the  National 
Youth  Administration  Is  another  step  toward  Insuring  an  educa- 
tion for  those  who  cannot  afford  one  but  are  really  willing  to  work 
for  what  they  get. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER.  DIRECTOR.  FEDERAL  BUREAU 

OF  INVESIIGATION 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  before 
the  Forty-ninth  Continental  Congress  of  the  E>aiighters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Constitution  Hall.  Washington, 
D.  C,  AprU  18,  1940: 

It  Is  with  pride  that  I  meet  with  you  this  morning  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Forty-ninth  Continental  Congress  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  Yet  the  pleasure  of  our  meet- 
ing must  be  tempered  with  the  necessity  for  bringing  certain  facts 
Into  the  open  where  we  may  face  them  with  the  courage  demanded 
for  their  remedy.  These  are  not  bright  days  for  the  America 
which  your  forefathers  fought  so  valiantly  to  preserve. 

Your   organl2atIon    has   witnessed    In    the    past    a   succession    of 

remaikable  Instances  of  patriotic  cooperation  deslgtaed  to  aid  our 

Nation  toward  a  better  plane  of  existence.     Tlierefore.  because  you 

I    are    one    of   the    truly    great    Influences    which   have    molded    this 

'    Nation.   I   want   to   discuss   with   you   a   most   Important   problem 

!    concerning    our    country's    welfare.     It    may    be    stated    in    simple 

language.     Foreign    •isnxs"     are    seeking    to    engulf    Americanism; 

this  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.     It  need  not  happen,  for  we 

have  had  ample  warning. 

No  finer  job  has  ever  been  done  In  the  history  of  the  American 
press  than  that  which  now  is  being  performed  by  the  rank  and  flle 
of  our  truly  American  publications.  Heroic  efforts  are  being  made 
by  them  to  separate  the  facts  from  propaganda,  the  true  from  the 
false,  the  pure  from  the  Impure.  Hard-working  journalists  and 
editors  have  given  of  their  best  efforts  and  thought  that  we  might 
be  correctly  Informed,  and  this  without  hysteria. 

Meanwhile,  the  editorial  staffs  of  magazines  which  have  a  real 
national  conscience  have  striven  as  never  before  to  place  before 
us  a  correct  and  sincere  evaluation  of  the  world's  problems,  seek- 
ing not  to  Influence,  but  to  educate.  The  same,  of  course,  may 
be  said  for  the  responsible  men  and  women  of  the  radio  and  screen. 

But  while  all  this  has  t>een  taking  place,  there  has  been  a  con- 
trary effort  In  the  underworld  of  literacy.  By  oral  and  printed 
attack,  numerous  thinly  camouflaged  organizations  of  questionable 
background  and  endeavor  have  sought  to  wash  away  our  national 
foundation  In  an  ink-stream  of  vilification.  It  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  In  a  land  dedicated  to  freedon>.  and  existing  under  a 
Constitution  ordained  for  the  well-being  and  protection  of  Its 
]    every  citizen,  there  should  be  so  many  despicable  Ingrates. 

Many  of  them  come  from  countries  where  political  murderers 
have  stained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  thousands  where  every 
decent  thing  in  life  has  been  ravaged,  where  every  man  Is  expected 
to  spy  upon  his  neighbor  and  betray  his  best  friend,  and  where  the 
underlying  fundamental  principle  of  government  seems  that  of 
harassing  humanity  and  defying  God. 

Cloaking  themselves  with  the  guarantees  of  our  Constitution  and 
the  things  for  which  It  stands,  they  have  the  inconceivable  effront- 
ery to  tell  us  that  they  are  seeking  to  bestow  upon  us  the  blessings 
of  Utopia — Instead  of  degrading  us  to  the  level  of  the  blood-smeared 
countries  for  whose  principles  they  are  the  bought-and-pald-for 
traveling  salesmen.  And  X  say  that  there  la  no  place  In  America 
for  such  purveyors  of  hate  and  horror. 

One  may  rightfully  ask  why  I.  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  should  direct  your  attention  toward  revolutionary 
efforts  In  America.  A  main  reason,  of  course.  Is  the  fact  that  by 
Presidential  order,  the  F.  B.  I.  has  been  designated  as  the  central 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  receive  and  give  attention  to 
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complaints  of  espionage.  Htbotogv.  and  matters  pertaining  to  our 
national  defense  In  addition  tliere  Is  a  distinct  oonnecUcm  be- 
twe<-n  t^  prufe&sional  destructlonl£t  and  the  profeaslonal  cnmlnal. 
Boih  are  In  a  state  of  revolt  against  the  American  way.  Both  are 
racketeers. 

However,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  today  sbould  be  ccHistrued 
as  an  appeal  to  comn>on  sense,  and  a  desire  for  a  calm,  conunon, 
sense  appraisal  of  existing  ctrcumstances.  Willie  there  Is  yet  time, 
we  musl  lock  our  national  stable  before  the  horse  Is  stolen.  If 
we  use  cur  heaxls  todAy.  we  will  not  be  forced  to  use  our  rifles,  our 
alrp!ano.s.  and  cur  battleships  tomorrow.  And  one  thing  Is  certain. 
We  in  the  United  States  want  peace. 

I  must  remind  you  that  In  times  like  these,  there  Is  great 
danger  of  misguided  efforts  on  the  part  of  over-zealovis  groups  of 
Individuals  who  are  often  the  victlmis  of  those  motivated  by  a  de- 
sire to  further  their  own  sclflsh  ends.  Let  me  warn  you  against 
the  patriotic  racketeer;  the  only  things  lower  are  the  vipers  of 
alien  "isms"  whose  poisonous  fangs  are  fatal. 

Our  national  apathy  toward  the  subject  of  crime  represents  a 
ccndition  which  In  fact  Is  an  Incubator  for  the  things  which  are 
antl- American.  Our  antisocial  groups  grow  rapidly:  It  is  a  fact 
that  today  one  out  of  every  26  persons  In  America  has  been  ar- 
rested for  an  offense  more  serious  than  a  tralBc  violation  Every 
21  seconds  witTie5se3  the  commission  of  a  murder,  aggravated  as- 
sault. burglar>-.  car  theft,  robbery,  or  larceny. 

If  we  do  not  accomplish  more  toward  the  wiping  out  of  this 
crime  front,  the  en°my  within  our  shores  will  steadily  make  wider 
use  of  Its  possibilities  for  the  destruction  of  American  institutions. 
You  have  seen  recently  In  the  constantly  changing  story  of  Europe, 
the  vast  Inroads  which  have  been  made  in  neutral  nations  by  the 
emp;o;mpnt  of  spies,  traitors,  and  saboteurs. 

Before  this  year  comes  to  a  close,  unfortunately,  we  may  erpect 
that  one  out  of  every  17  homes  will  be  a  victhn  of  crime — either 
some  member  will  be  charged  with  an  offens?.  or  will  have  suffered 
a  loss,  ranging  from  petty  larceny  to  life  Itself.  Our  army  of  crim- 
inals numbers  Into  the  mllUons. 

The  representative  of  gangster  governments  finds  a  fertile  field 
for  his  recruits  In  the  underworld.  He  sings  his  hymn  of  hate  In 
our  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  he  skulks  !n  the  dives  of  desperate 
men,  there  to  paint  his  picture  of  the  glories  to  come  when,  to  quote 
a  manlfe.sto  of  the  Communist  Party,  there  wUl  be  established  "a 
stern  dictatorship  •  •  "It  will  confiscate  the  banks,  the  fac- 
tories, the  railroads,  the  mines  and  the  farms  of  the  big 
corpcrntlons." 

Perhaps  you  hare  labored  under  the  mistaken  Impression  that  the 
radical  who  dreams  of  orerthrowlng  our  Government  classes  as  his 
future  victims  only  persons  of  enormous  wealth.  Regardless  hew 
meager  your  poreesslons — someone  will  want  them.  If  you  lose 
them  It  makes  little  difference  whether  they  are  taken  by  an  ordi- 
nary murderer  or  an  International  pirate  masquerading  as  a  self- 
appointed  savior  of  a  country  whose  language  he  can  barely  speak. 
Again  I  a«5k.  why  dont  these  perverted  busybodles  go  back  and  save 
the  countries  which  espouse  their  views?  Can  It  be  possible  that 
there  would  be  no  money  In  such  a  ventxire? 

The  average  American  has  understandably  been  so  confvised  by 
the  muddled  charges  and  denials  made  regarding  various  revolu- 
tionary organizations  that,  with  typical  American  apathy,  he  Is 
more  than  eager  to  shrug  It  aU  away  with  the  belief  that  It  U 
a  great  deal  of  smoke  and  very  little  fire.  We  haven't  the  time, 
we  say.  to  understand  what  the  proponents  of  foreign  "Isms"  are 
working  toward  and  why  they  want  It.  That  is  exactly  what 
these  destructlonlats  desire.  Their  tactics  are  to  becloud  the 
Issue,  to  let  others  connected  with  ostensibly  reputable  organiza- 
tions "front"  for  them,  to  cover  their  tracks  with  confusing  state- 
ments, to  confound  the  average  brain  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  proceed  toward  their  goal  with  the  slightest  resistance. 

These  "ism"  advocates  and  their  fellow-masqueraders  point  to 
our  forefathers  as  their  historical  sponsors.  The  preamble  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Young  Communist  League  states  that  Its  or- 
ganlzaUon  "*  *  *  cherishes  the  Ideals  of  Americanism  em- 
bodied In  the  democratic  traditions  of  our  Nation  and  Its  great 
patriots  *  *  *."  such  as  Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  organization  then  desecrates  the 
memory  of  these  great  Americans  by  stating  that  It  "*  *  *  de- 
rives inspiration  from  those  great  teachers  and  guides  of  all  man- 
kind: Karl  Marx,  Frederick  Engels,  V.  I.  Lenin,  and  Josef 
Stalin."  Others  exploit  the  worklngman.  the  colored  races,  the 
farmer,  the  renter,  and  the  "white  collar"  class  by  any  and  all 
hokum  by  which  they  can  create  a  smoke  screen  for  their  real 
endeavors.  On  the  surface,  their  claims,  to  the  unthinking  per- 
son, look  enticing. 

However,  if  the  claims  of  such  organisations  are  so  meritorious, 
why  have  they  not  proven  of  worth  In  the  ooimtrles  which  spon- 
sor the  ideals  of  these  disturbers?  Is  there  any  stich  thing  as 
peace  or  happiness  or  liberty  In  places  where  the  populace  Is  ruled 
by  the  fear  of  secret  police,  where  one  must  live  or  die  by  decree, 
where  children  are  reared  to  the  godless  lullabies  of  rattling 
machine  guns,  the  horrible  burst  of  airplane  bombs,  and  the  jtig- 
gernaut  progress  of  clattering  tanks,  belching  flame  and  death 
upon  thoae  who  flee  before  them? 

It  Is  smairtng  what  credulity  such  ivoponents  of  brutality  at- 
tribute to  us.  and  It  make*  little  difference  from  what  foreign  "ism" 
they  emanate;  recent  unions  of  allegedly  opposing  factions  have 
•ndied  mtacb  naoasalty  to  differentiate.  They  are  of  the  same  stnpe — 
they  Use  the  same  approacn.  both  openly  and  brazenly  they  flaunt 
democracy.  What  the  worshipers  of  one  bloody  creed  desire  U  al&o 
the  desire  of  others. 


These  newly  allied  destructlonlsts  stand  for  the  complete  over- 
throw of  all  American  institutions.  They  plan  for  the  destruction 
oC  all  religkin.  They  would  strangle  patriotism,  or  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  youth  publication  of  the  Communist  Party:  "You  must 
fight  against  teachings  which  tell  you  to  be  a  patriot  in  your  coun- 
try." Tbat  is  why,  incidentally,  as  the  result  of  propaganda,  there 
have  recently  been  many  examples  of  a  growing  disrespect  for  the 
American  flag  and  a  cynlclBm  toward  the  freedom  for  which  It  stands. 

To  these  scoundrels  the  sanctity  of  the  American  home  is  mean- 
ingless. They  dream  of  the  day  when  every  American  .scbool  shall 
become  their  own  training  ground.  They  are  under  instructions  to 
permeate  our  Army  and  Navy  with  proponents  of  revolution.  Agi- 
tators have  worked  among  farmers,  particularly  sharecroppers,  paint- 
ing rosy  pictures  of  the  day  when  skies  shall  be  red  with  the  flames  of 
destruction,  and  that  which  has  belonged  to  others  shall  change 
hands — simply  for  the  taking. 

The  cry  among  these  defamers  of  American  traditions  te  always 
for  more  youth  to  be  fed  into  the  maws  of  deceit.  In  manifestoes  aiid 
training  manuals,  plan  upon  plan  is  urged  for  the  infiltration  of 
agitators  and  destructlonists  Into  youth-serving  organizations. 

It  shotild  be  a  matter  of  greatest  national  concern  that  while 
exponents  of  hatred,  vice,  and  atheism  seek  youth  with  the  rapacity 
of  a  starving  wolf,  we  should  be  so  apathetic  to  the  needs  -Df  our 
civilization  tha,t  of  all  our  crime,  nearly  20  percent  Is  committed  by 
boys  and  girls  of  le5s  than  voting  age.  To  whom  will  these  boys  and 
girls  listen  while  in  Jail,  reformatory,  or  prison — to  the  chaplain  with 
his  earnest  hope  that  they  will  proceed  upon  a  better  life,  or  to  the 
skillful  agitator  and  his  fawning  promises  of  a  place  at  the  table  of 
luxury  if  only  help  be  forthcoming  on  the  day  when  freedom  shall 
fall,  outraged  and  bleeding  before  the  assault  of  International  ter- 
rorists? 

You  should  remember  that  slnoe  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation is  in  the  first  line  of  national  defense  against  the  saboteiu*, 
the  espionage  agent,  and  the  revolutionist,  it  also  is  among  the 
first  to  bear  the  brunt  cf  attack.  And  I  might  add  that  no  method 
is  too  foul,  no  He  too  rotten  for  these  people,  who  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  teachings  of  the  leader  of  all  communism.  Lenin,  who 
wrote :  "We  must  know  how  to  apply  at  need  knavery,  deceit.  Illegal 
methods,  hiding  truth  by  silence     •      •     •." 

Therefore,  since  we  know  In  advance  that  every  trick  of  falsehood 
will  be  employed  to  lead  us  astray,  let  us  look  at  the  truth  so  that 
we  may  know  the  lies  when  we  hear  them. 

It  is  ever  the  cry  of  the  "isms"  advocate  that  his  constitutional 
rights  and  civil  liberties  are  constantly  In  danger.  These  destruc- 
tlonists care  nothing  about  violating  the  civil  rights  of  others,  and 
they  would  revile  our  Constitution  except  for  the  smoke  screen  of 
defense  It  gives  them  while  they  dig  deep  at  our  foundations  of 
decency  and  liberty. 

Therefore,  let  us  have  an  understanding  in  this  matter  here  and 
now.  I  charge  that  accu-satlons  indicating  a  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  become  an  Ogpu.  a 
Gestapo,  a  national  police,  or  an>thing  resembling  such  bodies, 
emanate  directly  or  Indirectly  from  certain  anti-American  bcdiea 
who  hope  to  discredit  the  F.  B.  I.  as  a  step  in  a  general  plan  to  dis- 
rupt the  entire  United  States  or  from  well-meaning  but  misinformed 
persons  who  have  fallen  to  the  lies  and  utterly  false  information  of 
those  who  would  tear  asunder  America's  machinery  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Such  monstrosities  as  the  Ogpu  or  the  Gestapo  are  foreign-bom. 
They  are  inhuman,  uncivilized,  and  un-American.  Any  person  who 
charges  that  such  methods  have  been  condoned  or  even  considered 
within  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  deliberately  purveys  a 
malignant  falsehood. 

Let  us  proceed  a  bit  further  and  really  look  at  the  record  o* 
the  P.  B.  I.  During  the  past  12  years,  the  P.  B.  I.  has  investigated 
more  than  52,000  cases  in  which  convictions  have  been  obtained. 
Not  In  a  single  instance  has  a  conviction  been  reversed  in  a  court  of 
appeal  for  the  alleged  violation  of  civil  liberties  during  the  course 
of  the  investigation.  In  not  one  single  Instance  has  a  conviction 
been  reversed  on  a  charge  of  brutality,  third-degree  tactics,  cruel 
or  Inhuman  treatment. 

Recently,  In  Washington,  the  Federal  district  attorneys  from  the 
entire  Nation  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  commending  the 
F.  B.  L  for  lis  preservation  of  the  constitutional  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties cf  persons  arrested  by  Its  representatives.  These  prosecuting 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government  are  In  daily  contact  with  our 
special  agents  In  their  work  and  are  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
of  the  policies,  regulations,  and  practices  of  the  F.  B.  I. 

And  I  might  remark  tliat  those  who  now  seek  to  traduce  the 
F.  B.  I.  as  a  first  line  of  espionage  defense  are  most  eager  to  have 
you  forget  those  dark  daye  when  fear  stalked  through  every  nursery, 
when  the  gruff  voice  cf  gangsterism  made  ILs  demands  for  family 
fortunes,  threatening  mtanwhUe  the  death  or  disappearance  of 
American  boys  and  girls. 

Those  were  the  days  when  thousands  of  mothers  placed  their 
faith  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  where  brave  men  stood 
ready,  day  and  night,  as  they  do  now,  to  battle  ganfrsterlsm  on  Its 
own  grounds.  More  than  one  of  these  men  now  He  In  their  graves 
sacrificed  to  the  underworld  in  your  defense,  their  memories  im- 
mortal to  us  who  were  their  comrades. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  today  Is  e.ractly  the  same 
organization  which  battled  the  underworld  In  the  black  hours  of 
the  kidnaping  menace  and  which  has  successfully  solved  177  of  179 
kidnaptngs  since  June  1932  It  is  the  same  organization  which  has 
successfully  met  the  extortion  and  bank-robbery  menace  Thrre 
have  been  no  changes  in  motive,  in  policy,  in  fundamental  methods 
or  in  the  fldeUty,  bravery,  and  Integrity  by  which  we  have  sought  to 
protect  you.    However,  certain  individuals  have   hoped  that  th« 
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lapse  of  time  may  have  lured  you  Into  disregard  for  the  events  of 
the  past. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  If  the  F.  B.  I.  was  a  good  crgani:ratlon  when 
fiends  like  Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann,  John  Dilllngor,  Alvln  Karpls. 
and  hundreds  of  other  blood-crazed  gangsters  roamed  America,  then 
It  Is  still  gcx)d  today  when  personalities  like  Earl  Browder.  Fritz 
Kuhn,  and  ether  representatives  of  un-American  organizations,  no 
matter  under  what  name  they  masquerade,  seek  to  lead  you  by  lies, 
smoke  screens,  and  Innuendoes  into  treacherous  trails. 

The  extent  of  these  efforts  sometimes  reaches  almost  unbelievable 
depths.  Only  last  week,  for  Instance,  orders  emanating  from  the 
Communist  Party  cf  America,  demanded  national  and  concerted 
action  against  the  F  B.  I.  With  fantastic  belief  in  American  credu- 
lity, these  plotters  announced  that  every  effort  must  be  made  by 
members  cf  their  organization  to  involve  F.  B.  I  special  agents  in 
situations  where  they  might  be  accused  of  crimes  or  Improper 
activities.  Then,  said  these  Communist  leaders,  with  its  reputation 
stained  by  the  smearing  and  discrediting  of  seme  of  Its  men.  de- 
struction of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  could  proceed 
unmolested. 

Anyone  In  public  life  must,  of  course,  expect  criticism — it  Is 
wholesome  and  beneficial  when  constructive.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  law  enforcement  It  is  yotir  duty  to  criticize  freely  when 
there  is  need:  It  also  Is  the  American  duty  to  stand  by  the  brave, 
honest,  efflcicnt  officers  who  give  of  their  best  for  the  communities 
they  serve.  A  law-enforcing  agency  is  only  as  good  as  Its  popular 
support,  regardless  of  whether  It  Is  a  constable's  office,  a  county 
sheriff,  a  metrcpoU'an  police  department,  or  a  Federal  agency. 

Oesplte  the  tremendous  obstacles  that  have  had  to  i>e  overcome, 
the  character  of  law  enforcement  Is  today  on  a  higher  plane  than 
ever  before  Members  of  the  law-enforcement  profession.  In  many 
Instances,  have  fared  almost  Insurmountable  cdds  in  overcximlng 
the  barriers  of  apathy  and  venality,  to  say  nothing  of  propagandist 
efforts  evervM^here.  designed  to  picture  the  officer  as  a  brute  and 
the  civilian'  as  an  object  of  oppression.  Remember  that  all  propa- 
ganda Is  not  of  the  direct  sort  Tlie  most  dangerous  type  is  that 
designed  to  make  you  doubt  and  distrust  American  methods,  Ameri- 
can habits.  AmTlcan  institutions. 

You  have  noticed  that  I  have  not  designated  all  of  our  ism 
enemies  by  name.  There  is  a  good  reason:  It  Is  a  part  of  present- 
day  strategy  among  these  different  assalianU  of  liberty  to  claim 
all  good  things  for  themselves  and  all  bad  things  for  the  organi- 
zation down  the  street,  thus  creating  confusion  while  they  attack 
our  institutions  Therefore,  the  test  of  American  citizenship  lies 
in  the  abilitv  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them.  The  real 
test  of  citizenship  is  our  devotion  to  the  preservation  of  the 
American  democracy  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  died, 
and  which   v.c  are  permitted  to  enjoy  as  a  blessed  heritage. 

Let  us  consider  the  miserable  type  of  destructlonist  who  seeks 
to  be  our  self-appolntod  savior.  Look  into  his  background:  study 
his  so-called  panaceas.  Read  the  recent  history  of  the  countries 
which  he  so  proudly  points  to.  or  by  which  he  has  been  duped. 
What  do  you  find?  Ruthlessness.  the  destruction  of  civil  rights, 
destruction  of  happiness,  destruction  of  freedom,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  life,  often  In  such  great  numbers  that  they  beggar  statis- 
tics. From  a  land  of  starvation,  hatred,  envy,  greed,  brutality,  and 
mass  murder,  they  come  fawning  to  us  with  their  lethal  drugs. 
Let  us  have  none  of  them. 

Oxir  Job  is  to  keep  to  the  path  which  has  led  us  to  happiness 
In  the  past  and  to  regard  with  suspicion  any  winding  trail  or 
alleged  short  cut.  no  matter  how  alluring  it  may  be  portrayed 
These  praters  against  the  American  way  of  life  are  in  reality  a 
gang  of  International  confidence  men,  seeking  to  steal  our  wallets 
by  promising  us  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  which 
no  one  will  ever  reach.  Apply  to  every  self-appointed  savior  the 
acid  test  of  Americanism  and  if  he  cannot  pass  that,  suggest  that 
he  go  to  the  lands  of  stinking  death  which  Incubate  his  ideas. 

And  I  hope  that  today  you  will  pledge  yourselves  with  me  to 
a  solemn  rededication  of  citizenship.  That  you  will  give  more 
of  your  efforts,  more  of  your  being  and  of  your  hearts  to  the  task 
Of  teaching  and  emulating  Americanism.  That  you  will  strive 
ceaselessly  to  focus  the  spotlight  of  truth  upon  the  Ism  scum 
which  seeks  to  undermine  the  foimdations  of  our  Nation.  By 
doing  so.  you  will  illuminate  the  world  with  the  brilliance  of 
American  democracy,  and  demonstrate  the  sacred  character  of 
honest,  decent,  human  elements  which,  God  willing,  our  Stars 
and  Stripes  may  forever  symbolize. 


Can  We  Avoid  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1940 

Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  step  by  step  the  critical 
events  of  the  present  European  war  are  outlining  an  alarm- 
ing parallel  with  the  American  course  leading  to  our  en- 


trance into  the  World  War.  We  have  now,  as  then,  a  public 
sentiment  preponderantly  opposed  to  American  entangle- 
ment, but.  at  the  same  time,  preponderantly  in  sympathy 
with  the  western  powers.  We  like  to  think  that  the  bitter 
memories  of  that  war  will  help  us  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  our 
sympathies.  But  we  ought  also  to  remember  that  American 
opinion  can  form  quickly  and  swing  rapidly.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  deciding  factor  in  Wilson's 
reelection  In  1916  was  that  tremendously  effective  appeal, 
'he  kept  us  out  of  war."  Yet  that  sentiment  which  elected 
Wilson  in  November  of  1916  changed  so  completely  that  we 
willingly  followed  him  into  war  just  5  months  later. 

Main  hopeful  factor  for  our  continued  peace  in  this  present 
period,  of  course,  is  the  memory  of  our  bitter  and  futile 
experience  in  the  World  War.  Best  argument  for  minding 
our  own  business  and  sticking  solely  to  our  own  immediate 
interests  is  to  cite  the  record.  The  internationalist  course 
locks  pretty  foolish  when  it  is  pointed  out  how  completely  we 
failed  23  years  ago  to  "save  the  world  for  democracy,"  when 
we  fought  "the  war  to  end  wars."  Against  these  strong  re- 
straining influences,  however,  we  have  a  much  more  serious 
domestic  condition  causing  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  than 
we  had  23  years  ago.  Then  the  country  was  sound,  solvent, 
and  prosperous.  In  fact,  there  was  not  a  single  serious 
immediate  weak  spot  in  the  Internal  economy. 

Nothing  comparable  appears  in  our  present  situation.  We 
have  just  finished  the  first  decade  in  American  history  in 
which  we  have  failed  to  make  definite  economic  advance- 
ments. After  10  years  of  depression,  we  still  have  failed  to 
make  any  appreciable  headway  toward  sound  recovery. 
Worse  still,  we  have  gone  through  7  years  of  Federal  spend- 
ing which  has  brought  us  nothing  but  an  all-time  high  na- 
tional debt  and  the  heaviest  peacetime  taxes  in  our  history. 

One  of  the  gravest  datngers.  therefore,  is  very  largely  po- 
litical. The  New  Deal  has  lost  favor  so  completely  that,  on 
domestic  issues  alone,  it  would  face  almost  certain  defeat  In 
the  forthcoming  election.  Here  again  is  a  striking  parallel 
between  1916  and  1940.  Wilson  and  the  Democrats  in  1916 
were  also  slipping  toward  certain  defeat.  In  the  shadow  of 
war,  however,  clever  campaign  strategy  capitalized  the  peace- 
ful desires  of  the  country  to  reelect  Wilson  by  the  narrowest 
margin.  It  made  no  difference  at  the  time  that  while  the 
campaign  was  waged  on  the  slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 
Wilson's  personal  envoys  were  actually  touring  Europe  lending 
encouragement  and  implying  assurances  of  American  help  to 
the  Allies. 

If  the  strategy  was  successful  in  1916.  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  New  Deal  politicians  do  not  expect  to  use  it  suc- 
cessfully in  1940.  In  fact,  it  has  been,  and  is  being,  used 
assiduously  every  day.  The  trend  definitely  away  from  the 
New  Deal,  growing  out  of  its  demonstrated  failures  to  solve 
the  domestic  problems,  makes  it  imperative  that  new  dealers 
distract  popular  attention  by  stressing  the  international  situ- 
ation. The  risks  involved  when  an  extremely  dangerous 
international  situation  becomes  the  tool  of  New  Deal  poli- 
ticians in  an  election  year  are  too  obvious  to  require 
discussion. 

We  may  be  overly  complacent  because  we  have  tried  by 
neutrality  legislation  to  nullify  two  important  factors  which 
thrust  us  into  the  World  War.  Whereas  we  tried  to  defend 
our  international  rights  against  violations  In  the  World  War, 
we  have  voluntarily  forfeited  those  rights  at  the  outset  of 
this  war  by  banning  the  movement  of  American  citizens, 
goods,  and  ships  in  danger  zones.  We  have  also  tried  by  law 
to  minimize  our  financial  stake  in  this  war  by  demanding 
cash  from  belligerents  for  any  American  purchases. 

Still,  we  are  undertaking  large-scale  expansions  to  produce 
implements  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  Allies,  even  though 
we  realize  that  their  resources  will  be  quickly  exhausted. 
When  that  point  is  reached  the  next  step  is  obvious.  Either 
our  war  boom  collapses  and  throws  thousands  of  persons  out 
of  work,  or  we  alter  the  restrictions  to  extend  credit  to  the 
purchasers.  Oiu-  "cash  and  carry"  policy  is  popular  now, 
but  we  may  look  at  it  very  differently  In  a  few  months  when 
It  threatens  us  with  another  severe  recession.    Under  this 
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threat  It  will  be  much  easier  to  take  the  less  painful  step  and 
become  large-scale  Investors  in  another  European  war.  As 
our  stake  In  an  Allied  victory  grows,  so  grows  the  likelihood 
that  we  will  ultimately  enter  to  protect  It. 

There  Is  definitely  too  much  American  meddling  In  this 
war  already.  Certainly  no  Immediate  purpose  Is  gained  by 
our  personal  envoys  among  the  combatants.  In  fact,  the 
mere  presence  of  these  agents,  of  an  outspokenly  sympathetic 
government,  carries  an  unpleasant  implication.  The  Presi- 
dent also  has  been  overzeaious  in  obtruding  American  Influ- 
ence in  the  situation,  as  he  has  repeatedly  since  hostilities 
began.  Even  our  neutrality  patrol  has  raised  grave  doubts 
among  qualified  observers,  who  believe  it  is  an  active  devise 
primarily  of  value  to  the  Allies. 

Peaceful  sentiments  and  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  will  hardly  preserve  peace  In  the  face  of 
these  events  as  they  are  shaping  themselves.  The  best  peace 
remedy  is  to  apply  cold  realism  to  our  problems  at  home.  If 
we  will,  we  can  so  busy  ourselves  setting  our  own  house  In 
order  that  we  will  not  have  time  to  become  involved  In  an- 
other war. 


Stop  Selling  War  Material  to  Japan 

-   EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22. 1940 


ARTICLE    BY    SAMUEL   GRAFTON 


Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Samuel  Grafton,  which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  April  17,  1940: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  E%-ening  Post  of  April  17,  1940] 

I'D  KATHZB  BZ  RICKT 

(By  Samuel  Grafton) 

If  Japan's  Navy  is  really  a  menace  to  us  now.  however,  we  have 
an  easy  way  of  pulling  Its  teeth.  It  Is  reliably  reported  that 
modem  battleships  are  built  of  steel.  I  have  it  on  good  authority, 
too.  that  they  are  fueled  with  oil.  There  Is  no  question  hut  that 
Japan  gets  ItJi  steel  and  oil  from  "us." 

I  put  '-US'*  in  quotation  marks  t)ecauae  I  dont  mean  "us";  I 
mean  a  few  Americans  In  the  scrap  steel  business  and  the  other 
war  materials  trades  who  are  building  and  powering  Japan's  Navy. 

So  with  one  hand  "we"  send  supplies  across  the  Pacific  which 
enable  Japan  to  build  a  navy  to  menace  us.  and  with  the  other 
hand  "we"  build  a  two-ocean  navy  with  which  to  me«t  the  menace. 
There  are  two  different  kinds  of  "we"  involTed,  and  perhaps  the 
time  has  come  to  make  the  interests  of  one  kind  subordinate  to 
the  other.  This  crazy  thing  cannot  go  on.  It  is  the  most  ingenious 
device  ever  Invented  to  pmnlt  a  nation  to  hit  itself  squarely  in 
It*  own  eye. 

If  the  proceaa  marches  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  some  day  a 
Japanese  fleet  built  of  American  steel  and  powered  with  American 
oil  will  lock  In  battle  with  an  American  fleet  built  of  steel  from 
the  same  mlOa  and  powered  with  oil  from  the  same  wells,  and 
somebody  looklns  down  on  the  bodies  of  American  boys  floating 
in  the  ocean  wlu  scratch  hi«  chin  and  wonder  if  we  didn't  make 
a  mistake  somewhere. 

It  Is  a  question  of  which  "we"  Is  going  to  run  the  show,  the  "we" 
that  makes  a  little  profit  on  selling  Japan  (30.000.000  of  scrapped 
and  Junked  metal  each  year,  or  the  "we"  that  wUl  now  have  to 
spend  175,000.000  on  each  of  four  or  more  new  capital  ships  to  meet 
the  menace  which  is  the  end  product  of  this  trade.  In  the  second 
"we"  are  also  the  sailors  mentioned  somewhat  grimly  in  the  para- 
graph above. 

We  now  ship  BO  percent  of  Japan's  imported  war  materials.  With- 
out these  goods  she  wotild  utter  one  final  squawk  in  China  and 
perish.  With  them  she  is  taking  China,  and  menacing  us.  and 
conquering  the  great  iron-ore  mines  at  Luikgyen  and  Tayeh  and 
Wuhu.  The  gun  she  points  at  China  was  made  in  America,  and 
out  of  China's  resources  she  will  build  a  larger  gun  and  point  It  at 
us  with  a  bland  oriental  snicker. 

There  Is  no  war  danger  in  emliarfolng  essential  materials  to 
japan;  the  war  danger  clearly  lies  in  not  embargoing  Ji^ian.    But 


this  kind  of  talk  Is  too  realistic  for  Wajhlngton  at  this  time  of  year. 
Remarks  about  the  war-materlala  trade  are  considered  catty  and 
unsporting.  The  thing  Is  to  face  our  destiny  with  a  smile;  build 
the  big  ships  which  the  American  boys  will  man  and  In  which  they 
will  sail  off  to  a  rendezvous  of  heroes.  They  died  for  the  sake  of  the 
American  Junk  biislness;  this  may  be  their  epitaph. 


Life    Passes   in   Review   in   a   Day   With   a  Busy; 

Congressman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM   SOUTH   END    NEWS.    CLEVELAND.    OHIO 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  South  End  News,  a  paper  of  general  circulation  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  excerpt  is  entitled  "A  Day  With  a 
Busy  Congressman."  I  append  this  sirticle  because  it  reflects 
the  activities  of  many  of  my  colleagues  from  the  metropolitan 
centers,  and  which  are  not  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
their  communities  because  of  political  antipathy  and  because 
in  many  instances  the  Representatives  are  not  subservient 
to  the  publishers  and  editors  of  these  publications. 

(Prom  the  South  End  News  (Cleveland,  Ohio)  of  AprU  19.  1940) 

Lirz  PASSES  IN  arvnrw  in  a  dat  with  a  bust  congressman 

(By   Fred   L.   Patton) 

It  was  about  8:30  one  morning  a  few  days  ago  when  I  paid  a 
visit  to  the  office  of  Congressman  Maxtin  L.  SwxENirr  in  the  Fed- 
eral Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  The  Congressman  had  Just  arrived 
to  perform  what  he  called  a  normal  day's  work.  The  Representa- 
tive's office  was  crowded  with  people,  overflowing  Into  the  corridors. 
I  was  privileged  to  sit  at  the  desk  with  this  busy  public  official, 
and  observe  the  croes  section  of  humanity  he  Interviewed  for  over 
6  hours  without  Interruption,  save  only  the  Intermittent  ringing 
of  telephones,  which  calls  were  really  Interviews  In  themselves. 

Tragedy,  tears,  smiles,  hopes,  and  despair  registered  in  the  faces 
of  these  oonatltuenu.  Veterans  of  the  World  War  pleaded  for  an 
opporttmlty  to  enter  hospitals  for  treatment,  or  to  have  their  com- 
pensation claims  renewed.  Aged  men  and  women  solicited  the 
Congressman  to  make  Inquiry  why  their  old-age  pensions  were  not 
forthcoming.  W.  P.  A.  workers,  men  and  women,  complaining  of 
mistreatment,  discrimination  lay-offs,  need  for  reemplojrment; 
othen  protested  being  assigned  to  projects  In  some  cases  20  miles 
from  their  homes,  causing  them  to  pay  from  40  to  70  cents  trans- 
portation fare  each  day  out  of  their  meager  pay  of  $67  per  month. 

A  delegation  of  labor  leaders  discussed  pending  legislation  in  the 
Congress.  One  or  two  businessmen  discussed  the  opponunlty  to 
obtain  loans  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation: 
others  inquired  the  procedure  necessary  to  secure  a  Federal  Housing 
loan. 

An  aged  couple  asking  for  aid  in  visas  being  issued  to  their 
relatives  In  the  stricken  areas  of  Europe.  There  were  others  asking 
the  Congressman  to  contact  the  State  Department  to  determine  If 
their  relatives  and  members  of  family  were  alive  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia.  Finland.  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  Some  had  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  citizenship.  Would  the  Congressman  advise 
and  would  he  contact  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  A  delegation 
of  students  were  going  to  visit  in  Washington,  and  wanted  the 
Congressman  to  arrange  hotel  accommodations  and  sightseeing 
tours.  A  clergyman  sought  to  have  some  poor  boys  in  bis  pariah 
admitted  to  a  C.  C.  C.  camp.  Would  the  Congressman  speak  at  a 
women's  club  luncheon;  would  he  instaU  the  officers  of  a  war  vet- 
erans' post;  and  would  he  become  a  patron  for  a  hospital  benefit 
dance. 

A  committee  of  poet-offlce  employees  recited  a  score  of  grievance* 
concerning  working  conditions  m  the  post  office  Would  the  Con- 
gressman discuss  the  matter  with  the  postmaster.  An  Individual 
called  about  his  railroad  retirement  pension.  Two  widows  without 
dependents  complained  they  could  not  secure  W.  P.  A.  employment 
and  were  given  no  consideration  for  relief. 

A  couple  pleaded  assistance  In  getting  their  boy  released  from 
the  United  States  Navy,  because  his  help  was  needed  at  home;  an- 
other woman  wanted  her  boy  accepted  for  the  Na\-v.  A  man  was 
going  to  work  a  small  farm,  and  he  wanted  Information  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    There  were  those  who  wanted  to  know 
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If  plumbers,  carpenters,  and  tradesmen  were  bclnp:  employed  by 
the  War  Department  In  the  Panama  Canal  2Jonc,  and  If  they  could 
find  such  employment  there.  Would  the  Con(?rc?8man  help  save  a 
home  from  foreclosure  by  contacting  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation.  Would  the  Congressman  speak 
at  a  Townsend  club  meeting. 

Many  recalled  their  struggle  for  existence:  some  said  they  were 
without  food:  others  they  were  to  be  evicted  from  their  hemes, 
and  seme  said  the  gas  was  to  be  shut  off  in  the  face  of  severe  cold 
weather 

I  wltncs.sed  en  this  occasion  a  variety  of  scenes.     Mr.  Bwrarcr 
Informed    me    fuch    were    his    days    for    the    past    8    years    in    the    j 
Cleveland  cfflce      Patiently  he  listened.     Sympathizing  I  knew  he    j 
understood.     I  saw  tears  wiped  av.ay  and  smiles  substituted  when 
this   public   official   encouraged  all   these   victims  of  a   man-made 
depression    to    krep    up    hope       Then   came    a    period    of    dictating 
letters  and  answering  telegrams  on  all  conceivable  subjects.     When    t 
the   last   person   had    departed   I    made   bold   to   ask    the   question,    ' 
"How  do  ycu  stand  It?"     The  reply  stunmed  up  the  character  of  a 
man  who.  because  of  his  courage  in  public  life,  has  made  some    i 
political  enemU«8.  but  whose  friends  are  legion,  for  his  reply  was,    ' 
"But  for  the  grace  of  God  there  goes  me."  referring  to  the  last    i 
W.  P.  A    worker  who  had  departed. 

I  ventured  another  question  before  I  left,  asking  the  Congress-  ; 
man  If  he  Is  as  busy  In  his  Washington.  D.  C.  office.  The  answer: 
"Practically  so.  There  are  committee  meetings,  congressional  ses- 
sions. Visiting  various  agencies  of  the  Government  In  the  Interest 
of  constituents,  replying  to  a  tremendous  amount  of  correspond- 
ence, and  receiving  visitors  at  the  office  consumes  all  one's  time." 
Continuing.  Congressman  Sweenet  said,  "There  Is  not  a  Memt>er 
of  Congress  who  does  not  go  through  the  same  experience  daily  In 
a  hmlted  degree  "  The  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  work 
is  harder  than  any  other  department,  despite  the  slurs  cast  upon 
It  by  a  hostile  or  partisan  piess.  The  interview  was  over.  I  shook 
hands  with  Congressman  Sweznet,  saying  "You  can  keep  your 
congreaslonal  Job.     1  wdl  stick  to  my  newspaper  work." 


Unwise  I*olicy  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I   Monday.  AprU  22,  1940 


LETTER    FROM   JOHN   E     YERXA   TO    JEROME   N.  FRANK   AND 

REPLY  THERETO 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letters: 

Boston  Stock  Exchange. 

March  25,  1940. 

Hon.  Jerome  N.  Frank. 

ChMirman.  Secunties  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mr  Frank:  On  March  15,  I  dlscus<;ed  with  you  briefly 
the  recent  action  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  designed  to 
stop  any  member  who  Is  also  a  memt>er  of  another  exchange  from 
acting  as  a  dealer  on  the  other  exchange  In  any  seciirlty  traded  on 
both  exchanges.  To  accomplish  this  result,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Invokes  an  old  provision  of  Its  constitution  which  has 
never  heretofore  been  treated  as  applicable  to  dealer  activities 
outside  of  New  York  City. 

Local  exchange  markets  In  securities  also  dealt  In  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  are  not  new.  For  many  years  securities  have 
been  listed  and  traded  on  both  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Similar  situations  are  also  true 
of  other  regional  exchanges  such  as  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  capital  stock 
and  other  well-know-n  securities  were  listed  on  this  exchange  before 
they  were  listed   In  New  York. 

As  early  as  1868  local  Interest  in  New  England  In  certain  securi- 
ties trade  on  the  New  York  and  PhUadelphia  Stock  Exchanges 
prompted  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  to  permit  trading  In  tho.sa 
securities.  This  practice  has  been  continued,  and  at  the  present 
time  a  number  of  members  of  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  who  are 
dealers  In  such  stocks  on  that  exchange  are  members  or  allied 
members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Furthermore,  Boston 
members  have  purchased  New  York  seats  In  reliance  upon  the 
fact  that  the  New  York  Exchange  did  not  question  the  right  of 
firms  having  seats  on  both  exchanges  to  conduct  business  on  both 
exchanges 

Now.  by  the  adaptation  of  a  rule  never  before  treated  as  or  deemed 
applicable  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  proposes  to  force  local 
firms  holding  memberships  in  both  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  local  exchanges  to  give  up  aU  dealer  activities  on  the  local  ex- 


changes In  securities  traded  both  on  the  New  York  Exchange  and 
local  exchanges. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  public  Interest.  It  appears  impossible  to 
Justify  this  new  interpretation.  In  1936.  by  act  of  Congress,  ex- 
changes were  permitted  to  continue  then  existing  trading  privileges. 
In  addition,  exchanges  were  given  the  right  to  extend  trading  privi- 
leges to  any  security  listed  on  another  exchange,  whenever,  by  reason 
of  local  distribution,  local  trading  activity,  and  otherwl.se.  the  Com- 
mission was  of  the  opinion  that  a  local  exchange  market  was  appro- 
priate In  the  public  interest. 

This  action,  to  quote  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  represented  "an  endeavor  to  create  a  fair  field  of 
competltlcn  amcng  exchanges  and  between  exchanges  as  a  group  and 
the  over-the-counter  markets  and  to  allow  each  type  of  market  to 
develop  In  accordance  with  its  natural  genius  and  consistently  with 
the  public  Interest." 

The  Comml.sslon.  In  subsequent  decisions  sanctioning  local  ex- 
change markets,  has  given  effect  to  the  congressional  purpose  of 
encouraging  free  competition  among  exchanges.  In  no  instance,  we 
believe,  has  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  opposed  applications  by 
local  exchanges  for  permission  to  maintain  local  secondary  markets 
in  securities  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

We  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  action  can  be  Jus- 
tified from  the  viewpoint  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange's  own 
Interest.  During  the  past  5  yearp  the  proportion  of  the  share  volume 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  the  total  share  volume  on  all 
registered  exchanges  (20  in  1939)  In  the  United  States  has  been  as 
loliows: 

Percent  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  total 

1935 75.4 

1936 "^3  2 

1937 "2  7 

1938 "78.  8 

1939 78.7 

From  these  figures,  released  by  your  Commission.  It  appears  that 
the  New  York  Stock  E^tchange  has  not  suffered  from  the  activities 
of  the  other  exchanges.  A  summary  of  the  volume  figures  compiled 
by  the  19  principle  exchanges  shows  that  New  York's  percentage 
back  In  1928  was  only  65  4  percent  and  In  1929  only  60.5  percent. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  present  action  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Is  discriminatory  and  oppressive  in  Its  effect  upon  those 
who  are  members  of  both  the  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges, 
and  that  It  l3  inconsistent  with  the  declared  purp>ose  of  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Yerxa,  President. 

Afsu,    15,    1940.    " 
Hon.  Jekomx  N.  Frank, 

Chairman.   Securities  and   Exchange   Commission. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Frank:  Under  date  of  March  25,  John  E.  Yenta. 
president  of  the  Boston  Stock  Elxchange.  wrote  you  in  relation  to 
a  certain  policy  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  that  would  be 
discriminatory  of  the  Boston  and  other  exchanges  of  the  coun- 
try. I  refer  to  the  recent  action,  as  Mr.  Yerxa  stated  in  hia 
letter,  "of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  designed  to  stop  any 
member  who  is  also  a  member  of  another  exchange  from  acting  as 
a  dealer  on  the  other  exchange  In  any  security  traded  on  both 
exchanges."  This  action  is  not  only  discriminatory,  but  vicious. 
It  Is  a  deliberate  action  based  upon  a  desire  and  Intention  to  ob- 
tain as  much  a  monopoly  as  Is  possible  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  stocks  listed  on  more  than  one  exchange,  of  which  New  York  is 
a  listed  exchange.  It  Is  directly  contrary  to  the  congressional 
Intent,  based  upon  decency  In  such  dealings,  and  common  ssnse, 
of  encouraging  free  competition  among  exchanges. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  should 
undertake  to  actively  endorse  such  a  policy  at  this  time.  I  re- 
member well  when  the  legislation  that  created  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  was  pending  in  the  Congress  that  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  vigorously  opposed  this  legislation.  The 
Boston  Stock  Exchange  supported  the  objective  scught  by  that 
legislation.  As  hearings  on  the  bill  progressed  and  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  others  could  not  succeed,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
then  attempted  to  "step  into  the  picture"  and.  under  the  guise  of 
supporting  the  objective  sought,  wrote  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
relating  to  stock  exchanges  lor  its  own  benefit  and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  smaller  stock  exchanges.  The  smaller  stock  ex- 
changes of  the  country  had  to  then  defend  themselves  against  this 
effort  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

We  now  find  this  exchange  engaging  In  the  discriminatory  pnd 
hlgh-hand:d  manner  as  evidenced  by  the  action  which  President 
Yerxa  of  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  property  cpposes.  I  Join  with 
Mr.  Yerxa  in  his  opposition. 

If  the  Commission  has  Jurisdiction  over  this  matter,  I  urge.  In  the 
public  Interest,  that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  be  enjoined  or 
ordered  to  stop  the  carrying  into  effect  of  Its  proposed  action.  If 
the  Commission,  under  existing  law.  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  this 
matter.  I  hope  that  a  proper  recommendation  of  legislation  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

I  will  appreciate  It  if  you  will  keep  me  advised  of  the  action 
taken. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

John  W.  McCormack. 
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Ann.  17.  1940. 

Hon  John  W  MrCotMACK. 

Hcnif)'  of  Rrprfxentattr^!*.  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Mt  OtiAtL  CoNCREsaMAN  McCoRMACK  t  ThIs  Will  acknowledge  your 
IfXtfT  of  April  15.  1940.  regarding  the  action  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  adopting  a  policy  of  enforcement  of  the  prcvlalons  of 
lt.«  constitution  In  such  a  manner  aa  to  foreclose  Its  members  from 
dealing  for  their  own  account  on  other  exchanges  In  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  listed  securities. 

^  As  you  mentioned  In  your  letter,  this  matter  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  protest  to  th»  Commission  in  a  letter  of  March  25.  1940. 
from  Mr  John  E.  Yerxa.  president  of  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange. 
Upon  receipt  of  that  letter,  and  additional  protests  from  other 
sources,  the  Commission  gave  full  corislderation  to  Its  powers  In 
the  matter  and  called  upon  the  members  of  Its  staff  for  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  certain  studies  already  In  process  of  basic  sub- 
jects bearing  a  relation  to  this  Important  question. 

Upon  examination  of  our  powers  under  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  we  are  satisfied  that  our  authority  to  proceed  to 
take  formal  action  with  regard  to  this  new  policy  of  the  New  York 
Stork  Exchange  Is  not  free  from  sutjstantlal  doubt.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  are  heeltant  to  take  formal  action  In  this  field — no 
matter  how  important  It  may  be — any  more  than  we  would  do  so  in 
any  other  field  where  our  statutory  authority  Is  not  clear.  A  memo- 
ratidum  of  law  with  respect  to  this  question  Is  presently  under 
preparation  by  the  staff  of  the  Commission,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  that  a  copy  Is  made  available  to  you  If  you  would  like  to 
have  it. 

We  are.  however,  keenly  aware  of  the  possibility  that  the  New 
York  Stock  Excbange's  action  may  have  consequences  inimical  to 
the  public  interest.  Because  of  this,  the  Commission  has  instructed 
Its  Trading  and  Elxchange  Oivislou  to  complete  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible the  studies  which  it  has  been  making,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  tne  questions  of  Interexchange  competition  which  have  been 
raased  by  the  New  York  Exchange's  action.  We  are  hopeful  that 
these  studies  may  be  concluded  in  the  near  future  and  that  they 
will  be  productive  of  results  sufficiently  clear  to  make  them  a  basis 
for  a  report  to  the  Congress. 

The  Cotnxntssion  appreciates  your  Interest  in  this  matter,  and  on 
its  t>ehalf  I  want  to  thank  you  for  communicating  your  views.     I 
shall  endeavor  to  see  that  you  are  kept  currently  advised  of  any 
significant  developments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jerome  N.  Fsank,  Chairman. 


Lincoln's  Last  Hours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OK    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19.  1940 


THE  STORY  OP  THE  ASSASSINATION   AS  TOLD  BY  EMANUEL 

HERTZ 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  intervening 
years,  now  ntimbering  75.  much  has  been  written  concerning 
the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  foul  and  cow- 
ardly murder  of  the  lamented  Lincoln,  the  greatest  crime,  the 
most  tragic  event  in  the  history  of  the  American  people. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  this 
historic  event,  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  April  14 
printed  an  article  from  the  informed  pen  of  Einanuel  Hertz, 
an  article  which,  because  of  its  documentation  and  careful 
regard  for  truth,  is  of  unusual  importance. 

In  his  masterful  presentation.  Mr.  Hertz  treats  of  the  last 
day  that  was  Lincoln's — of  the  hour  and  minute  when  he  was 
shot  by  an  actor  in  the  theater— of  how  he  was  carried  to  an 
actor's  boarding  house  owned  by  a  rabid  secessionist  who 
would  have  denied  hospitality  to  the  dying  abolitionist  Presi- 
dent, if  the  opportunity  so  to  do  had  been  his — of  the  placing 
of  the  broken  body  of  the  stricken  President  in  a  bed  formerly 
occupied  by  his  murderer  whose  performances  Lincoln  had 
often  witnessed  and  whose  acting  he  admired — of  how  the 
slayer  was  tracked  to  the  Garrett  t>am  where  he  was  shot  or 
shot  himself — of  how  the  remains  of  the  dead  slayer  was  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  identified  beyond  the  possibility  of 


a  doubt — and  of  how  the  body  was  again  identified  when 
released  to  his  family  for  burial  in  Baltimore. 

Never  before  have  all  of  these  subjects  been  so  expertly 
treated  of  In  any  one  single  story,  certainly,  never  before  by 
one  who  writes  with  greater  authority  or  with  greater  regard 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  to  the  defense  of  which  the  author  haa 
devoted  his  life. 

Because  this  highly  informative  and  tremendously  inter- 
esting article  comes  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  greatest  hving 
authorities  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  martyred  Lin- 
coln, authenticated  and  documented,  as  it  is,  by  tireless 
research  inspired  alone  by  a  love  for  Lincoln  which  defies 
measurement,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Hertz's  article  he  spread  upon 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  in  order  that  the  facts 
which  the  writer  so  accurately  records  may  remain  forever 
accessible  to  those  who  may  hereafter  be  inspired  to  seek  a 
better  understanding  of  the  life  and  works  of  this  sublime 
character. 

The  unanimous  consent  and  approval  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  having  been  indicated,  Mr. 
Emanuel  Hertz's  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine  of  April  14.  1940] 

AT   FORD'S   THEATER    15    TEARS  AGO   TONIGHT 

(By  Emanuel  Hertz) 

The  anassinatlon  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  75  years  ago  today,  was 
the  greatest  individual  tragedy  In  American  history.  Even  now, 
after  all  the  year*  that  have  gone  by.  it  Is  still  a  bitter  thought  that 
some  little  change  in  circumstances  could  have  saved  him — a  guard 
outside  the  box,  a  chance  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  which  Involved 
a  number  of  people,  a  decision  on  the  tired  Prtsldenfs  part  not  to 
go  to  the  theater  that  evening  to  see  again  a  play  he  had  already 
seen  once. 

But  the  tragedy  went  on  to  its  appointed  end.  as  though  it  had 
been  written  by  some  all-powerful  playuTlght.  and  rot  a  line  could 
be  altered.  Every  detail  was  theatrical,  down  to  the  final  fact, 
impressive  to  everyone  vho  makes  a  study  cf  what  happened,  that 
Lincoln,  who  all  his  life  loved  the  theater  and  befriended  actors. 
was  shot  by  an  actor  in  a  playhouse,  and  breathed  his  last  in  an 
actor's  rooming  house  in  a  room  and  on  a  bed  which  had  recently 
been  occupied  for  a  little  while  by  the  assassin,  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

Aeschylus  himself  could  not  have  imagined  a  more  perfect  illus- 
tration of  the  workings  of  an  inexorable  fate.  It  may  almos*;  be 
said  that  when  Lincoln  listened  eagerly  to  the  recitations  of  Jack 
Kelso  In  the  old  days  in  New  Salem  he  was  taking  the  first  step 
toward  that  last  scene  in  Ford's  Theater  more  than  a  generation 
later.  His  whole  life  was  a  drama  in  which,  as  in  Shakesspeare's 
tragedies,  the  tears  and  laughter  were  mingled. 

As  he  settled  himself  into  the  box  at  Fords  Theater  for  what 
promised  to  toe  an  evening's  llpht  entertainment,  with  the  beloved 
Laura  Keene  playing  Florence  Trenchard  In  The  American  Cousin, 
he  may  well  have  been  running  over  in  his  mind  the  actors  he  had 
known,  and  perhaps  -planning  more  diversions  of  this  kind,  now 
that  the  frightful  thunderheads  of  war  were  drifting  off. 

Lincoln  may  even  have  thought  of  John  Wiikes  Booth  H"  had 
seen  Edwin  Booth's  Hamlet  and  John  Wilkes  Booth  himself  In 
The  Marble  Heart.  He  had  wanted  to  meet  John  Wilkes,  so  Frank 
Mordaunt  testified,  but  'the  actor  had  on  one  pretext  or  another 
always  avoided  any  invitations  to  vtalt  the  White  House."  He  had 
known  so  many  warm-hearted  actors.  He  could  not  know  that 
John  Wilkes  would  play  Macbeth  off  the  stage  far  better  than  he 
could  ever  have  played  it  on  the  boards. 

Yes;  actors  were  pleasant  folks.  a£  Lincoln  had  known  them. 
Once  an  acting  company  In  Springfield  fovmd  Itself  in  dimcultle!^ 
becatise  a  straight-laced  city  goverrmient.  under  the  Influence  of 
a  revival  meeting,  had  imposed  a  prohibitively  heavy  liccii.se  tax. 
A  young  lawyer  offered  to  appear  in  the  case  without  fee.  He  did 
It  with  so  much  humor  that  the  city  fathers  dissolved  in  roars 
of  laughter  and  repealed  the  license  tax.  The  lawver  was.  of 
coiu-se.  Abrahflm  Lincoln,  and  It  was  Joe  Jefferson,  then  a  strug- 
gling youngster  on  the  stage,  who  later  told  the  story. 

The  actors  didn't  forget,  and  Lincoln  didn't.  He  saw  plays 
whenever  he  could — In  Springfield  when  the  road  companies  came 
there.  In  New  York  on  his  way  to  his  first  Inauguration,  In  Wash- 
ington when  the  terrible  burden  of  the  War  Presidency  permitted 
It.  People  connected  with  the  stage  visited  the  White  H.iuse 
often.  James  E  Murdock.  an  elocutionist,  stayed  there  3  weeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Bull  Run  campaign.  One  night,  lying  sleepless 
before  dawn,  Murdock  heard  a  voice  from  a  room  near  the  Presi- 
dent's. He  got  up  to  investigate  and  saw.  through  an  open  door, 
Lincoln  kneeling  in  prayer.  Murdock  had  played  with  Junius 
Brutiis  Booth,  the  elder. 

There  were  others:  James  K  Hackett.  who  was  willing  to  give 
up  the  stage  for  an  English  consulate,  much  to  Lincoln's  disgust; 
Lester  Wallack  and  Edward  Loomis  Davenport,  known  for  their 
performances  m  Macbeth;  Edwin  Forrest  and  John  McCullough; 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  actress  and  poet,  and  her  husband  "Gen- 
eral"  Tom  Thumb  and  his  wife.     John  McDonough  was  brought 
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to  tbe  White  House  bfy  Congressman  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania  and 
that  evening  discussed  Shakespeare  with  Lincoln  for  2  or  3  hotuv. 
Sometimes  Lincoln  would  recite  some  favorite  passage  from 
Shakespeare.  Mordaunt  remembered  some  such  occasion  and 
wished  afterward,  but  vainly,  that  be  could  Imitate  its  melan- 
choly cadences. 

Lincoln  may  have  been  thinking  of  these  things.  He  may  have 
recalled  the  tense  moment  when  Edwin  Forrest,  playing  in  Bul- 
wer's  Richelieu,  looked  significantly  at  the  Presidential  box  as 
he  qx^  the  lines: 

"Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  Is  mightier  than  the  sword. 
Take  away  the  sword. 
States  can  be  saved  without  It." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning.  It  was  Forrest,  not 
Bulwer.  pleading  for  peace.  Lincoln  whispered  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions, shook  his  head,  smiled. 

And  now  was  he  thinking,  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword? 

Or  did  his  mind  tvmi  to  the  verse  that  Dr.  Storrs  had  read  that 
day  at  noon,  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  again  raised  over  Fort 
Blunter — "The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are 
glad"? 

We  do  know  that  he  was  In  a  happy  mood  as  the  curtain  rose 
on  the  second  act  of  The  American  Cousin.  It  had  been  a  good 
day. 

The  night  before,  as  he  had  told  his  Cabinet  at  that  Good  Friday 
meeting,  he  had  had  his  ship  dream — a  dream  which  had  repeated 
Itself  before  four  of  the  wars  great  battles.  He  had  seemed  again 
to  be  at  soa  In  a  vessel  that  was  swept  along  by  an  irresistible 
current  toward  a  maelstrom  from  which  it  seemed  no  power  could 
save  her.  Faster  and  faster  the  whirling  waters  swept  the  doomed 
craft  toward  the  vortex,  until  with  the  deafening  roar  of  the 
waves  and  the  sensation  of  sinking  down  an  unfathomable  depth 
the  sleeper  woke.  It  was  a  terrifying  nightmare,  but  always  it 
had  come  on  the  eve  of  victory. 

Grant  had  attended  the  Cabinet  meeting.  There  had  been  no 
recent  news  from  Sherman,  who  was  marching  north  on  the  trail 
of  the  Confederate  General  Johnston — ^the  last  Important  Southern 
commander  to  hold  the  field.  Lincoln  thought  his  dream  might 
mean  that  Sherman  had  won — as,  indeed,  he  had.  This  was  not 
all  mjrstlclsm  on  Lincoln's  part.  He  knew  the  military  situation 
thoroughly.  He  was  himself  the  real  commander  of  the  Union 
armies  He  was  certain  that  Johnston  could  not  hold  out.  Lee 
had  surrendered  6  days  earlier.     The  end  was  at  hand. 

Lincoln  talked  of  reconstruction.  He  was  hoping  to  get  it  over 
with  before  Congress  returned  in  December.  He  had  no  bile,  no 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  Jefftrson  Davis  or  anyone  else.  Enough  blood 
had  been  shed,  he  told  the  Cabinet.  He  wanted  no  more  of  it.  He 
planned  to  give  the  battered  South  a  chance  to  recuperate.  He 
proposed  to  get  buslucps  and  trade  going  again,  to  care  for  the 
wounded,  to  provide  for  the  widow  of  the  dead  soldier,  to  bind  up 
the  Nation's  wounds — the  whole  Nation.  North  and  South.  He  was 
studying  how  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  former  slave.  Two  or 
three  pardon  cases  came  up  for  action.  Was  there  any  doubt  what 
Lincoln's  action  would  be?  He  saw  Schuyler  CoUajt,  who  was  leav- 
ing for  the  far  West,  and  gave  him  a  message  to  the  miners — the 
mineral  wealth  that  lay  in  "practically  Inexhaustible"  quantities 
•from  the  Rockv  Mountains  to  the  Pacific"  would,  he  thought,  give 
employment  to  disbanded  Eoldiers  and  help  pay  off  the  national  debt. 

Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  asked  to  bring  a  friend  over  to  the 
White  House      Lincoln  scrawled  a  note: 

"I  am  engaged  to  go  to  the  theater  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  an  engagement  I  never  break.  Come  with  your  friend 
tomorrow  at  10  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you." 

At  10  tomorrow!  How  could  Lincoln  foresee  what  the  wires  would 
be  carrying  when  that  hour  tolled? 

In  the  afternoon  he  went  for  a  drive  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  She 
remembered  every  word  and  deUll  of  It  afterward.  At  his  wish  they 
went  alone.  She  had  never  seen  him  "so  supremely  cheerful." 
Some  superstitious  foreboding  came  over  her.  "You  almost  startle 
me,"  she  said.  A  tender  look,  almost  as  in  the  old  Springfield  days. 
must  have  come  over  his  face  as  he  answered:  "And  well  I  may  feel 
BO,  Mary,  for  I  consider  this  day  the  war  has  come  to  a  close.  We 
miist  both  bo  more  cheerful  In  the  future.  Between  the  war  and  the 
loss  of  our  darling  Willie  we  have  both  been  very  miserable." 

There  had  been  changes  at  the  last  In  the  make-up  of  the  theater 
party.  Robert  Lincoln,  who  had  Just  returned  from  service  on 
Grant's  staff,  was  to  have  gone,  but  he  had  been  riding  with  John 
Hay.  was  tired,  and  wanted  to  feel  what  It  would  be  like  to  sleep  in 
a  real  bed  again.  It  had  been  announced  that  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant  would  be  present,  but  Grant  was  shy  and  dreaded  the  pros- 
pect of  facing  a  demonstration  In  the  theater.  Add  to  that  what 
Mrs.  Grant  had  experienced  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  asked  whether 
she  expected  to  succeed  her  in  the  White  House,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  Mrs  Grant  should  also  dread  the  effect  on  the  Jealous 
woman  of  a  roar  of  cheers  for  the  victor  of  Appomattox.  Uncoln 
would  not  have  minded  playing  second  fiddle  to  the  man  who  had 
ended  the  war.  but  his  wile  was  not  so  generous. 

Postmaster  General  Dennlson.  who  had  been  Invited,  declined 
because  it  was  Good  Friday.     ColXax  would  have  been  present  If 
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It  had  not  been  for  his  early  deptuture  weetward.  Noah  Brooks,  the 
new  Presidential  secretary,  wanted  to  come,  but  was  told  that  Mr». 
Lincoln  had  made  other  arrangements.  Finally  Mrs.  Lincoln  in- 
vited Miss  Clara  Harris  and  MaJ.  Henry  R.  Rathbone,  an  engaged 
couple  radiant  with  the  Joy  of  life. 

The  theater  was  full  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Union  Army, 
any  one  of  whom  would  have  died  to  save  the  President's  life,  but 
the  criminal  neglect  of  the  guard,  John  F.  Parker,  had  left  the  door 
unwatched.  Parker  should  have  remained  outside  the  box.  Dr. 
Otto  Elsenschlml.  in  'Why  Was  Lincoln  Murdered?  establishes  the 
fact  that  he  left  his  post  and  went  out  front  to  see  the  show. 

At  the  last  minute  Lincoln  tried  to  get  out  of  going.  He  was 
tired.  But  Mrs.  Lincoln  insisted.  She  was  proud  of  him  and  these 
public  appearances  meant  a  great  d<^  to  her.  He  gave  In,  as  he 
usually  did.  in  smtill  matters. 

"All  right."  he  said,  according  to  the  accoimt  of  W.  J,  Lampton. 
"All  right.  Mary.  I'll  go,  but  if  I  don't  go  down  in  history  as  the 
martyr  President  I  miss  my  guess." 

Soon  the  bantering  words  were  to  take  on  a  meaning  that  would 
shake  the  Republic  to  its  foundations.  John  Wilkes  Booth  was 
preparing  for  his  last  appearance  on  any  stage. 

Booth,  the  neurotic,  the  mediocre  scion  of  a  distinguished  act- 
ing family,  unworthy  brother  of  the  great  Edwin  Booth,  was  an 
embittered  southerner  who  had  never  forsworn  his  Union  alle- 
giance, had  never  served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  had  never 
In  fact,  put  himself  to  any  Inconvenience  for  the  Southern  cause. 
He  had  assembled  a  pitiful  band  of  conspirators — a  demobilized 
Confederate  soldier  named  Lewis  Payne;  a  former  spy  and  smug- 
gler, George  Atzerodt;  a  simple-minded  druggist's  clerk  named 
David  Herold,  and  some  others.  They  met  at  the  hotise  of  Mrs. 
Mary    E.    Surratt,    a    widow    who    took    in    boarders. 

The  fleeing  Confederate  government  had  no  part  In  the  con- 
spiracy. The  even  more  grotesque  supposition  that  Secretary  of 
War  Stanton  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Lincoln,  took  no  precautions  to 
protect  him  and  was  dilatory  in  piuisuing  the  conspirators  Is  not 
worth  an  argvunent.  The  crime  was  Booth's — the  final  Insane  act 
Of  a  man  whose  26  years  of  life  had  been  weak  and  futile,  who 
I  was  a  second-rater  In  his  own  profession,  and  who  wanted  to  win 
i    the  glaring  floodlight  of  notoriety. 

The  conspirators  met  and  whispered  at  the  Surratt  house. 
Payne  was  to  kill  Seward.  Atzerodt  was  to  assassinate  Vice 
President  Johnson.  Young  Herold  was  to  go  with  Booth  and  aid 
him  in  his  escape. 

Booth  was  knoM^-n  at  Ford's  Theater,  and  had  access  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  He  knew  actors,  door- 
I  men.  staff.  No  one  thought  an>-thlng  of  his  comings  and  goings. 
I  He  was  young,  handsome.  People  liked  him  well  enough. 
I  A  few  days  before  Good  Friday,  Booth  dropped  In  to  see  his 
I  friend  Charles  Warwick,  who  had  a  room  in  Peterson's  actors'  lodg- 
ing house  across  the  street  from  the  theater.  As  Warwick  told  the 
story: 

"He  told  me  he  felt  extremely  tired.  I  invited  him  to  take  off 
his  boots  and  dry  his  feet  by  the  fire.  He  accepted  my  Invitation, 
threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  smoked  himself  into  a  profound 
sleep,  which  lasted  till  evening." 

It  was  not  until  about  noon  on  the  day  of  the  assassination  that 
Booth  knew  for  certain  that  Lincoln  would  be  at  the  theater. 
Quickly  he  made  his  arrangements.  In  the  afternoon,  according  to 
the  account  of  William  Withers,  who  was  then  the  orchestra  leader 
at  Ford's,  Booth  came  into  Taltavul's  saloon  near  the  theater.  He 
saw  Withers  and  called  to  him  to  come  and  have  a  drink. 

"Wc  drank  together,"  said  W^lihers,  "and  during  the  conversation 
about  the  different  members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  I  laugh- 
ingly remarked  that  Booth  would  never  be  as  great  as  his  father. 
An  inscrutable  smile  flitted  across  the  actor's  face  as  he  replied: 
•When  I  leave  the  stage  I  will  be  the  most-talked -about  man  in 
America*  At  that  time  the  statement  had  no  significance  for  me, 
but  afterward  I  remembered  It  with  a  shock." 

At  a  little  before  10  o'clock  Booth  went  to  the  theater.  He  smiled 
at  the  doorkeeper,  Joseph  Buckingham.  "You  vrlll  not  want  a 
ticket  from  me?"  he  asked — and  went  in.  He  slipped  backstage,  by 
routes  he  well  knew,  and  went  from  the  passageway  through  a  door 
Into  the  little  room  behind  the  President's  box.  He  closed  the  door 
and  secured  it  with  a  bar.  Another  d'Xsr  opened  on  the  box,  and 
In  that  door  Booth  had  already  bored  a  small  hole  so  that  he  could 
study  the  position  of  the  occupants. 

At  10:16  he  thrtjfit  the  door  open,  placed  a  small  derringer  pis- 
tol behind  Lincoln's  ear,  and  fired.  F"or  Lincoln  this  earth  van- 
ished instantly.  The  maelstrom  of  his  dream  had  swallowed 
him.    He  never  sprake  again  or  had  a  conscious  moment. 

Major  Rathbone  grappled  with  the  murderer  In  the  smoke- 
filled  box.  Booth  fiung  him  off.  slashing  him  viciously  with  a 
dagger.  Then  he  sprang  to  the  stage — Just  such  a  leap  as  he  had 
often  made  in  his  entrance  as  Macb«*th.  But  he  was  spurred, 
and  a  banner  was  draped  over  the  box.  The  spur  caught  In  It, 
and  Booth  landed  clumsily,  with  a  broken  leg,  the  vengeance  of  the 
flag  Lincoln  had  saved!  The  break  wa.s  square.  He  could  walk, 
but  from  that  moment  he  suffered  agony.  With  a  cry  of  "Sic 
semper  tyrannis!" — his  last  stage  lines — he  rushed  off, 

Billy  Withers,  not  knowing  what  had  happened,  came  on  him 
In  the  passageway.  Booth  had  a  dagger  in  his  left  hand,  his  eyes 
seemed  stai-ting  from  their  sockets.  Then  he  rushed  at  Withers, 
waving  the  dagger.     "Let  me  passl"  he  shouted.     "Let  me  pass  I" 
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He  5ila«hed  Withers'  sleeve,  whirled  by,  and  was  gone.  He  had 
aEk^  a  boy  outside,  "Peanut  John."  to  hold  his  horse  Booth 
kicked  him  viciously  In  tlie  stcmach.  sprang  to  his  sadClc,  and 
rockpted  off. 

The  story  of  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  murderprs  has  been 
often  told.  Booth  and  Herold  were  overtaken  on  the  night  of 
April  25  In  a  Virginia  barn.  Herold  came  out  and  surrendered. 
Booth  either  shot  himself  or  was  shot  by  Sgt.  Boston  Corbett,  one 
of  Lt.  E.  P.  Doherty'8  troopers,  dying  In  agony  a  little  after  dawn. 
Corbett  later  went  Insane,  and  his  assertion  that  he  killed  Booth 
has  been  disputed.  Herold.  Mrs  Surratt.  Atzerodt.  and  Payne, 
who  had  wounded  but  not  killed  Secretary  Seward,  were  tried  by  a 
military  court,  convicted,   and   hanged. 

A  young  Army  doctor.  Charles  A  Leale.  was  the  flr5=t  to  reach 
the  mortally  wounded  President  after  the  shot  was  fired  Other 
doctors  were  hurriedly  summoned,  but  until  Lincoln  breathed 
his  last  Leale  remained  with  him  and  kept  charge  of  the  case 

Four  soldiers  of  the  Independent  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery 
carried  the  dying  man  to  a  stairway.  Two  others  came  up  to  he'p 
and  the  six  took  him  to  the  Peterson  house  acro.ss  the  street  He 
was  curried  Into  the  room  that  Warwick  had  occupied  and  laid  on 
the  bed  where  Booth  had  lain  a  few  days  earlier  There  at  22 
minutes  after  7  the  next  morning  he  died.  Stanton  sfxike  thf* 
solemn,  unforgettable  words.  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages.  "  and 
the  Reverend  Dr  Gurley  dropped  to  his  knees  and  began  to  pray. 
Corporal  Tanner  started  to  write  down  the  words  of  the  prayer  — 
his  pencil  broke  and  they  were  lost 

The  tragedy  was  ended.  Envy,  hatred,  and  fal=ehood  could  do  no 
more.  No  more  would  Lincoln  hear  the  dreadful  news  of  battle. 
no  more  pray  In  vain  for  release  from  Intolerable  anguish,  no 
more  be  tormented  by  the  harassmcnts  of  oCSce.  The  kindly  eyes 
were  forever  closed;  the  sad.  humorous  mouth  that  could  move  to 
laughter  or  to  tears  was  fixed  In  death 

A  nation  mourned.  But  its  greatest  and  best  loved  hero  was 
safe  forever  from  all  detractors.  Laura  Keene  had  held  the  dying 
man's  head  in  her  lap  during  the  first  wild  confusion  after  the 
■hooting  As  she  rose,  looking  at  the  blood  on  her  gay  dress,  the 
curtain  In  a  mightier  theater  than  Ford's  of  a  drama  more  pcign- 
am   than  Macbeth,   was  rung  down. 


Chief  Justice  Hup^hes  Asked  for  Governmental 
Regulation  Free  From  Hamstringing  Appeals  to 
the  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MLSSOIRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22.  1940 


EXCEPTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  BY  CHIEF  JUSTICE  CHARLES 
KVANS  HUGHES  AND  AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
POST  DISPATCH 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Logan-Walter  bill  has 
passed  the  House  and  been  sent  to  the  Senate.  In  my 
remarks  at  the  time  the  bill  was  under  consideration  I  stated 
in  my  opinion  it  never  would  become  a  law  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion.  I  find  in 
looking  over  the  great  metropolitan  papers  numerous  edi- 
torials criticizing  the  House  action. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  Saturday.  April  20.  I 
find  a  reprint  of  a  speech  delivered  in  1907  by  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Even  at  that  date  Justice 
Hughes  could  see  the  danger  in  judicial  review  of  adminis- 
trative decisions. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
article  referred  to: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatch  of  April  20.  19401 

MS.    HUGHES'    1»07    WARNING    SmX    TIMELT 

House  passage  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  providing  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  qviestlons  of  fact  In  administrative  rullnt^s  recalls  notable 
statement  by  Governor  of  New  York  33  years  ago:  asked  for  gov- 
ernmental regulation  free  from  hamstringing  appeals  to  the  coiu-ts. 

(Prom  an  address  at  Elmira.  N.  Y..  May  3.  1907:  reprUited  from 
Addresses  and  Papers  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Q.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.   New   York) 

"There  has  been  a  determined  effort  through  the  State  to  make 
It  apjiear  that  the  chamt)€rs  of  commerce  of  New  York  and  the 
buamessmen  composing  those  chambers  of  conunerce  are  opposed 


to    an    effective    scheme    of    State    regulation    of    ptibl!c-sprv!ce 

corporations. 

•T  do  not  believe  that  the  resolutions  that  have  been  passed  re- 
flect the  sentiment  of  the  businessmen  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  were  It  so.  There  are  undoubtedly 
many  whcse  Interests  are  directly  affected,  and  who  desire  to  main- 
tain cxl'^tlng  conditions  and  to  enjoy  unrestricted  freedom  in  order 
that  they  may  give  rein  to  their  own  selfish  purposes. 

"I  cm  amused  at  times  at  the  phantoms  that  are  conjiurd  up  by 
practical  mf^n  whose  experience  should  have  taught  them  bettor. 
It  is  s:i!d  that  a  commission  with  such  broad  powers  would  take 
active  management  of  railroad  corporations  and  practically  oust 
their  boards  of  directors.  Imagine  the  situation  of  any  such  com- 
mission taking  into  consideration  that  variety  of  questions  relating 
to  the  management  of  any  railroad. 

"Think  of  the  great  number  of  problems  and  complaints  nec- 
essarily committed  to  any  such  commission,  and  then  tell  an 
mu-l'.lgent  audience  that  any  such  commission  could.  If  it  wanted 
to.  manage  any  railroad. 

'But  what  is  Important  and  vital  to  any  scheme  of  rejulatlon  Is 
this:  That  wherever  there  Is  .in  abuse  the  Commls.-ion  can  put  Its 
finger  on  it  and  hear  the  evidence  and  determine  whether  or  not 
the  abu?e  exists,  and  if  it  does  exist  step  it.  no  matter  in  what  de- 
partment of  management  it  may  be.  Why.  you  cannot  do  that 
unless  you  give  power  which  in  an  emergency  will  reach  any 
department  of  management,  so  that  wherever  an  evil  exists  which 
the  State  ought  to  control  and  correct,  the  power  delegated  by  the 
State  to  such  a  body   can   be   exercised   for   Its  correction. 

•  •••••• 

"That  does  not  mean  that  any  commission  should  displace  the 

operating  management  of  any  particular  property  It  does  mean 
that  it  should  have  the  power  to  exercise  control  sufflclent  to  cor- 
rect abu-Tes  that  might  exist.  Now.  when  we  consider  these  mat- 
ters in  detail,  you  will  find,  and  I  have  found,  the  railroad  men 
sitting  quietly  down  with  you  and  talking  it  over.  You  Uke  up 
one  thing  after  another  and  they  will  say;  "Yes;  they  ought  to 
have  power  to  do  so."  Suppose  so-and-so?  Yes:  they  ought  to 
have  power  to  do  it,  assuming  that  they  start  with  the  premise 
that  a  public-service  corporation   is  a   public  bu.'^lness. 

"The  other  night.  I  was  talking  to  such  a  gentleman,  and  when 
we  got  through  the  practical  result  of  It  all  was  this:  I  said  to 
him:  "What  you  really  want  is  a  chance  to  go  to  the  courts?' 
And  he  said:  'Yes;  that  Is  all  there  is  about  It  '  That  seemed  to 
be  the  main  point.  A  chance  to  go  from  the  commission  to  the 
courts. 

"I  have  the  hlghost  regard  for  the  courts.  My  whole  life  has 
been  spent  In  work  conditioned  upon  respect  for  the  courts.  I 
reckon  him  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  community  who  will 
talk  lightly  of  the  dignity  of  the  bench.  We  are  under  a  Consti- 
tution, but  the  Constitution  Is  what  the  Judges  .say  it  is.  and  the 
Judiciary  Is  the  safeguard  of  our  liberty  and  of  our  property  under 
the  Constitution. 

"I  do  not  want  to  see  any  Indirect  assault  upon  the  courts. 
And  I  tell  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  no  more  insidious  assault 
could  he  made  upon  the  Independence  and  esteem  of  the  Jtidiciary 
than  to  burden  it  with  the.se  questions  of  admtnistraticn — ques- 
tions which  lie  close  to  the  public  impatience,  and  In  regard  to  which 
thL'  people  are  going  to  insist  en  having  administration  by  officers 
directly  accountable  to  them. 

•  •••••• 

"Let  us  keep  the  courts  for  the  questions  they  were  Intended  to 

consider.  When  questions  of  property  rights  are  Involved— the 
constitutional  right  to  hold  property  and  not  to  t>e  deprived  of  it 
without  due  process  of  law  is  involved;  when,  under  the  guise  of 
regulation  or  authority  to  supervise  railroad  management,  there 
Is  an  assumption  of  arbitrary  power  not  related  to  public  con- 
venience; when  there  Is  a  real  Judicial  question — let  the  courts 
have  it.  and  every  good  citizen  will  stand  aside  and  hope  to  see 
it  decided  fairly  with  even-handed  Justice. 

"But  to  say  that  all  these  matters  of  detail  which  will  be  brought 
before  the  Commission — matters  requiring  men  to  give  their  entire 
attention  to  the  subject,  to  get  their  Information  In  a  variety  cf 
ways,  to  have  hear-.ngs  of  these  interested  and  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions from  a  practical  standpoint — should,  at  the  option  of  the 
corporations,  be  taken  into  courts.  Is  to  make  a  mockery  of  your 
regulation 

"And.  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  policy  should  succeed,  it  would 
swamp  your  courts  with  administrative  burdens  and  expose  them  to 
the  fire  of  public  criticism  In  connection  with  matters  of  this 
description,  from  which  I  hope  they  will  be  safeguarded 

"You  must  have  administration,  and  you  must  have  administra- 
tion by  administrative  officers.  You  cannot  afford  to  have  it  other- 
wl.se.  Under  the  proper  maintenance  of  your  system  of  government 
and  In  view  of  the  wide  extension  of  regulating  schemes  which  the 
future  Is  destined  to  see.  you  cannot  afford  to  have  that  administra- 
tion by  your  courts. 

"With  the  courts  giving  a  series  of  decisions  In  these  administra- 
tive matters  hostile  to  what  the  public  believes,  and  free  from  that 
direct  accounting  to  which  administrative  officers  are  subject,  you 
will  socn  find  a  propaganda  advocating  a  short-term  Judiciary,  and 
you  will  turn  upon  our  courts— the  final  safeguard  of  our  liberties— 
that  hastlle  and  perhaps  violent  criticism  from  which  they  should 
be  shielded  and  will  be  shielded  if  left  with  the  Jurisdictions  whldi 
It  was  Intended  they  should  exerclss." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  al.so  include  the  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Ehspjatch  of  Friday,  April  19.  commenting  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.    The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatch  of  AprU  19,  1940] 

A  LONG  BACKWAXO  SfRP 

The  House  of  Representatives  took  one  of  the  most  backward 
Steps — many  competent  students  of  the  Federal  Government  doubt- 
less would  say  the  most  iMickward  step — In  its  history  yesterday  In 
passing  the  so-called  Logan-Walter  bill. 

This  bill  is  not  the  kind  of  legislation  which  attracts  public 
attention.  It  deals  with  a  generally  technical  subject,  namely, 
procedure  for  the  expert  administrative  agencies  which  Congress 
has  established  over  a  half-centiuy  to  regulate  the  complex  prob- 
lems arising  from  transportation,  communication,  commerce,  selling 
of  securities,  relations  between  employer  and  employee,  and  scores 
of  other  asp>ects  of  modem  economic  life. 

But  unexciting  as  the  subject  of  the  bill  is.  Its  Importance  could 
hardly  be  overstated.  One  census  question  has  raised  a  thousand 
times  as  much  public  discussion  as  the  Logan-Walter  bill,  and  yet 
we  had  far  better  skip  the  census  altogether  than  allow  this  danger- 
ous and  destructive  measure  to  become  law. 

Those  arc  the  words — dangerous  and  destructive. 
Proponents  of  the  bill  have  put  up  arguments  which  sound  plausi- 
ble on  the  stirface :  Uniform  procedure  for  all  administrative  agen- 
cies. The  right  of  appeal  of  findings  of  fact  to  the  courts.  The 
first  appears  in  the  trend  of  the  times  to  simplify  legal  rules  and 
forms;  the  second  seems  at  first  blush  In  keeping  wltli  ttie  American 
principle  of  giving  every  litigant  his  day  In  court. 

Both  arguments  are  specious.  The  procedure  of  the  administra- 
tive agencies  must  vary  as  the  activities  with  which  they  deal 
vary.  To  enforce  a  uniform  set  of  rules  on  such  diverse  bodies  as 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  ComnUs- 
slon,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Commiuilca- 
tlons  Commission,  and  a  hundred  other  agencies,  would  be  to 
clamp  a  strait  Jacket  on  the  Federal  Government. 

The  argument  that  the  bill  provides  needed  opportunity  for  court 
review  is  even  more  hollow.  Questions  of  law  Involved  in  adminis- 
trative rulings  can  now  t>e  appealed  to  the  courts.  Questions  of 
fact,  as  determined  by  admlnLsUative  bodies,  cannot  be  appealed. 
This  Is  precisely  as  It  should  be. 

Courts  are  equipped  to  deal  with  Issues  of  law.  They  do  not 
ha^-e  and  cannot  hope  to  have  the  expert  Information  to  decide 
complicated  problems  of  our  highly  specialized  society.  Neither 
can  legislative  bodies.  It  was  in  recognition  cf  this  very  fact  that 
Congress  turned  to  the  administrative  agency  more  than  50  years 
ago  as  the  de\-lce  for  bringing  expert  Jxidgment  to  bear  on  the 
issues  which  an  Industrial  age  was  handing  up  to  government  for 
solution. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  fought  this  battle  and  won  It  in  New 
York  State  a  generation  ago.  New  York  had  turned  to  a  State 
commission  to  regulate  its  railroads,  and  the  issue  arose  as  to 
whether  questions  of  fact  should  be  reviewable  In  the  courts.  In 
the  address  which  contained  the  often-quoted  words.  "We  are 
under  a  Constitution,  but  the  Constitution  Is  what  the  Judges 
say  it  is."  the  present  Chief  Justice  appealed  to  the  people  of 
New  York  not  to  bog  down  their  courts  with  appeals  which  would 
tie  up  regulation  to  no  good  end. 

The  truth  Is  that  this  bill,  while  It  may  have  some  well- 
meaning  backers.  Is  another  in  the  series  of  periodic  attempts  to 
hamstring  the  social  gains  of  the  New  Deal.  Two  years  ago  the 
forces  of  reaction  rallied  against  reorganization  of  the  executive 
departments.  Reorganization  had  been  urged  or  endorsed  by 
every  President  since  McKlnley.  Republican  and  Democrat  alike. 
and  yet  its  partisan  opponents  flayed  It  as  the  means  for  bringing 
a  "dictator"  to  the  United  SUtcs. 

Does  the  Senate,  where  this  bUl  has  now  gone,  want  to  bring 
Federal  administration  to  a  standstill? 

Does  it  want  to  give  the  economic  plunderers  a  strong  hand 
against  regulation  in  the  public  interest? 

Does  It  want  to  set  up  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  lawyers 
who  have  no  Interest  In  the  merits  of  issues  but  are  bent  on 
increased  litigation  and  fees  for  themselves? 

If  the  answer  is  "yes.'  the  Senate  will  copy  the  sorry  mistake  of 
the  House.  If  It  is  the  ringing  "no"  It  should  be.  the  House  wlU 
be  promptly  and  overwhelmingly  repudiated. 


Forty-Hour,  Five-Day  Work  Week  for  Federal 

Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22, 1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  were  to 
coUect  together  aU  of  the  addresses,  remarks,  or  observa- 


tions made  in  Congress  during  each  session  on  the  subject 
of  maximum  hours  of  work  in  industry.  I  venture  to  say 
that  such  a  collection  would  comprise  several  sizable 
volumes. 

The  fact  is  that  popular  demand  for  Federal  legislation 
regulating  wages  and  hours  of  work  in  industry  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce  was  so  great  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  called  the  Congress  into  extraordinary  ses- 
sion a  few  years  ago  for  the  sole  and  specific  purpose  of 
passing  an  act  prescribing  maximum  hours  and  minimum 
wages.  Congress  responded  with  the  passage  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  known,  the 
wage  and  hour  law. 

During  the  deliberations  of  this  legislation  high  oflBclals  of 
the  Government,  labor  leaders.  Members  of  Congress  who 
favored  such  legislation,  one  and  all,  indicted,  tried,  and 
convicted  the  unscrupulous  employer  or  industrialist  who 
required  long  and  unreasonable  hours  of  toil  from  his  em- 
ployees; and  yet  this  same  Government  which  accused,  in- 
dicted, and  tried  industry  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  violators  of  the  cause  which  it  espoused  in  demand- 
ing the  paissage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

With  few  exceptions,  no  maximum  is  set  up  for  the  hours 
of  toil  required  of  Government  workers.  Little,  if  any.  con- 
sideration is  shown  these  people  in  the  long  hours  of  toil 
required  of  them,  and  little,  if  any,  provision  is  made  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  time  they  are  required  to  put  in  above 
and  beyond  the  regular  or  reasonable  hours  of  work. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  written  in  Holy  Scripture,  "Let  him 
who  is  without  guilt  cast  the  first  stone."  Yet  this  Gov- 
ernment, which  accused  industry  of  unscrupulous  conduct, 
this  Government  which  passed  the  Federal  wage  and  hour 
law,  this  Government  which  today  employs  thousands  cf 
people  to  ferret  out  violators  of  this  law  for  prosecution  Is 
itself  guilty  of  the  very  offenses  which  it  decries  and  pun- 
ishes in  others.  This  Government  which  makes  it  contrary 
to  law  for  an  employer  to  require  more  than  a  maximum  of 
about  40  hours  of  work  from  his  employees  is  the  same  Gov- 
ernment which  makes  no  such  provision  for  its  own  workers. 

By  all  the  rules  of  the  game  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  be  the  best  example  of  the  fairest  employer. 
To  that  end  Congress  should  act  without  further  delay  to  set 
up  a  40-hour  5-day  maximum  workweek  for  all  Grovernment 
employees.  In  the  hope  of  adding  Impetus  to  this  worthy 
cause,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a  40-hour  5-day 
workweek  for  all  Federal  employees.  I  trust  that  it  will  merit 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Congress. 


Erroneous  Conclusions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  22.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  ELLIS  E.  FAULKNER 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  Include  therein  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  to  Hon.  Prentiss  M.  Brown  by  Hon.  Ellis  E. 
Faulkner,  a  member  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  the  following  letter  is  offered: 

HotrsE  or  Rotukentativis, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  April  5,  1940. 

Hon.  Prentiss  M.  Brown, 

United  States  Senator,  Wathington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkar  Senator:  Some  of  the  State  papers  have  been  carry- 
ing a  report  of  yotu-  talk  before  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  during 
debate  on  tlie  Hatch  bill,  in  which  you  are  alleged  to  have  charged 
that  Republican  leaders  In  Michigan  had  "sabotaged"  civil  serv- 
ice  and   had   "penalized"   the   University   of   Michigan   ei.000,000. 
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becau5ie  faculty  members  worked  for  the  so-called  State  clvll- 
servlce  law. 

If  this  is  true,  there  Is  something  wrong  with  your  research  de- 
partmpnt.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  you  to  have  found  out 
the  truth  In  this  matter  before  making  any  such  statement,  but 
perhaps  the  truth  would  not  have  served  your  purpose. 

Is  It  common  practice  for  Democratic  Senators  to  base  their 
•tatementa  on  mere  rumor? 

Here  are  the  facts.  Mr.  Senator,  which  you  could  easily  have 
obtained,  in  regard  to  the  appropriations  made  fur  the  Univei-slty 
of  Michigan  by  the  last  legislature. 

The  University  of  Michigan  requested $4,782,643.43 

Amount  appropriated 4.  475, 000.  00 

A     cut     of 307.643.43 

Or  a»)cut  6*5  percent. 

This  amount  falls  far  short  of  your  falsely  claimed  $1,000,000  and 
i»  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  cuts  given  other  depart- 
ments and  institutions. 

In  all  fairness  at  a  time  when  the  State  of  Michigan  was  so  hard 
up.  the  University  of  Michigan  and  its  friends  in  the  legisla- 
ture hhould  have  been  willizig  to  take  a  bigger  cut. 

Every  extra  dollar  that  they  insisted  on  having  was  necessarily 
Bubtracted  from  appropriations  for  crippled  children,  old-age  pen- 
sions, and  welfare. 

You  and  your  Democratic  brethren  can  continue  for  political  pur- 
poses to  yell  your  heads  off  about  the  last  legislature  sabotaging  the 
so-called  clvU-servlce  law. 

The  people  of  this  State  know  that  what  sabotaging  w&s  done 
occurred  In  the  Democratic  State  affairs  committee  of  the  house 
when  it  placed  86  amendments  on  the  senate  bill. 

The  people  cf  the  State  also  know  that,  far  from  being  a  true 
clvil-eervlce  law.  Its  sole  purpose  was  to  blanket  into  office  as  many 
Democrats  as  possible  and.  further,  that  this  fake  civil  service  was 
cost  in.;  the  State  $1,350,000  a  year. 

Will  you  hereafter  kindly  verily  tlie  statements  you  make  for 
public  consumption? 
Yours  truly, 

Ellis  E.  PAxn-Kmii. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  like  many  other  States,  finds  that 
It  is  without  funds  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  classes,  of  all 
pressure  proups,  of  all  people  and  necessarily  a  choice  m'jst 
be  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  expend  the  funds 
which  are  available. 

No  doubt  the  people  of  Michigan  will  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Brown  s  reply  to  Mr.  Faulkner,  if  a  reply  is  made.  Doubtless, 
Mr.  Brown,  as  not  infrequently  happens  to  many  public  ofB- 
cials,  was  incorrectly  advised  as  to  the  exact  situation  in 
Michigan. 

Many  of  us  know  that  the  so-called  civil  service  is  too  often 
a  plan  to  perpetuate  in  ofiBce  New  Deal  ofiQceholders  who  have 
been  tightly  wedged  in  jobs  formerly  earned  and  held  by 
Republicans. 


The  Mission  of  Our  Generation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   ALBERT   GORE.    OP   TENNESSEE 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address,  which 
I  delivered  to  the  State  convention  of  the  junior  chamber  of 
commerce  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn..  on  April  16.  1940: 

Mr  President,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  to  address  this  State  con- 
vention of  vounR  business  and  professional  men.  who  now  and  in 
coming  decades  increasingly  will  mold  and  Influence  the  Industrial, 
commercial,  and  cultural  life  and  development  of  Tennessee.  Is  a 
signal  privilege  and  honor  which  I  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  State  you  have  come,  and  on  l>ehalf 
cf  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  and  the  fair  city  of  Murfrees- 
boro. permit  me  to  say  that  you  are  both  welcome  and  appreciated 

From  the  State  of  Franklin  Tennessee  emerged  and  developed, 
and  for  the  thre«  decades  succeeding  Jackson's  Inauguration  be- 
came econonUcaliy  and  politically  the  foremost  State  of  the  mid- 
BOUUl. 


Impoverished  by  the  Civil  War.  Tennessee,  along  with  the  South, 
has  suffered  tremendously.  Moreover,  the  resultant  bitter  .sec- 
tional hate  and  prejudice  practically  ostracized  the  region  polit- 
ically for  many  years,  and  fostered  economic  Injustices  which  we 
have  by  no  means  yet  fully  thrown  off.  We  are  throwing  them  cff, 
however,  and  a  new  day  is  dawning  for  Tennessee. 

Our  two  most  Important  economic  endowments  are  our  people 
and  our  physical  resources  The  1930  census  shov.-ed  that  our 
people  were  99 'j  percent  native  bom.  Ang'.o-Saxon  by  descent  and 
culture,  and  a  pioneer  American  stock,  they  pwrsonlfy  hard  IntcUl- 
pence,  loyalty,  self-reliance  and  courage:  and  they  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  science  of  Democratic  government. 

Tennessee  Is  now,  as  In  the  past,  producing  national  leaders  In 
disproportion  to  Its  size.  I  find  myself  unwilling  to  forego  the 
temptation  to  cite  as  an  example  that  greatest  living  Tennessean. 
who  from  a  raftsman  cf  logs  from  Tennessee's  hills  has  climbed  so 
high  Into  the  aflections  and  admiration  of  this  Nation's  far-flung 
millions  that  the  next  President  may  well  be  Cordell  Hull. 

Not  only  does  Tennessee  have  the  purest  and  best  American  .stock, 
but  few  States,  if  any.  have  a  higher  birth  rate  and.  consequently, 
a  higher  proportion  of  children. 

At  a  time  when  the  population  of  the  country  as  a  whole  Is  be- 
coming stationary,  our  population  and  that  of  the  South  Is  growing 
more  rapidly  by  natural  process  than  any  other  region.  Our  people 
remain  x-lrile.  Otir  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  well  above  the 
national  average.  Recently  the  birth  rate  in  many  cities  has  dropped 
so  low  that  the  population  level  can  be  maintained  only  by 
migration. 

The  rural  districts  are  especially  fertile  fields  for  replenishing  the 
population  with  new  and  vigorous  blood.  We  hope  this  will  offset 
the  unfortunate  Infiltration  of  inferior  foreign  blood  In  other 
regions.  I  recently  told  a  Massachusetts  audience  that  they  saved 
the  Union  by  preventing  us  from  secession,  but  that  the  South 
would  save  the  Americanism  and  democracy  of  the  Union. 

Tennessee  has  been  richly  endowed  with  natural  resources  which 
are  now  being  swiftly  developed.  These  advantages,  combined 
with  Its  climate,  Its  transportation  facilities,  and  Its  people,  con- 
stantly encourage  enterprise,  court  development,  and  beckon  to 
the  Investor.  The  slgr»s  unmistakably  point  toward  a  brighter  day 
for  Tennessee. 

While  not  in  any  way  disparaging  the  present  economic  and  cul- 
tural leadership  of  our  State,  but.  quite  on  the  contrary,  sincerely 
paying  honor  and  tribute  to  their  ability,  vision,  and  success,  never- 
theless, we  young  business  and  professional  men  gladly  and  hope- 
fully accept  the  challenge  of  what  we  hope  and  believe  to  be  a 
new  and  progressive  era  In  Tennessee.  In  accepting  this  responsi- 
bility, social  obligations  will  Inevitably  devolve  upon  us  from  which 
we  must  not  shrink.  To  say  that  our  problems  cannot  be  solved 
would  be  defeatism;  and  far  be  It  from  young  Tennesseans  to  bo 
defeatists.  To  refuse  to  accept  social  obligations  for  the  welfare 
cf  the  people  as  a  whole,  along  with  the  assumption  of  industrial 
and  commercial  leadership,  would  be  a  dishonoring  of  the  trust  and 
opportunity  offered  us. 

A3  I  look  upon  this  audience  of  handsome,  ambitious,  and  pros- 
perous appearing  young  men  who  are  clearly  de.stlned  to  occupy 
positions  of  economic  leadership  tomorrow.  I  gladly  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  a  few  of  our  major  problems  and  obliga- 
tions. 

When  our  forefathers  ordained  the  free-  and  public-school  system 
their  leadership  was  immortalized  and  to  another  generation  re- 
nowned the  credit  of  adding  high  schools  to  the  system.  I  hope 
it  will  be  the  destiny  of  our  generation  to  make  a  college  education 
available  to  every  desirous  youth  in  Tennessee.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  In  this  direction,  but  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
strides  We  must  make  college  training  Just  as  available  as  Is 
high-school  training  today.  In  this  advocacy  I  do  not  necessarily 
propose  to  place  all  of  America's  ambitious  youth  on  the  Govern- 
ment student  pay  roll.  Much  good  and  notable  accomplishment 
has  resulted  from  the  National  Youth  Administration,  yet  we  need 
to  proceed  upon  a  broader  and  a  more  fundamental  basis. 

The  problem  of  unemplojrment  has  defied  all  of  us — young  and 
old.  We  will  refuse  to  admit,  however,  that  Tennessee  and  the 
Nation  has  reached  the  peak — the  saturation  point — of  enterprise 
and  economic  development.  Many  countries  not  nearly  so  richly 
endowed  as  Tennessee  maintain  a  balanced  and  reasonably  pros- 
perous economy  with  a  much  more  deruse  population  than  ours. 

A  social  order  suffers  a  serious  Indictment  when  thousands  and 
millions  of  its  people  have  no  opportunity  to  contribute  their 
energy  and  talent  and  earn  a  livelihood  in  return  Deprivation, 
poverty  and  want,  and  political  unrest  are  companions  of  such  a 
condition. 

The  people  rightly  look  to  their  Government  for  leadership,  but  let 
us  remember  that  it  is  a  government  of  the  people  Employment 
by  the  Government  for  the  sake  of  emplojrment  is  necessary  to  re- 
lieve certain  extreme  and  distressing  situations,  but.  again  let  us  not 
foiget  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  system  of  private  enterprise, 
there  are  very  definite  limitations  to  the  scope  of  such  a  program. 
Socialization  of  education,  roads,  and  certain  other  endeavors  haa 
been  necessary  and  good.  In  the  progress  of  democracy  and  human 
bcmgs  toward  a  fuller  stature  it  is  possible  that  certain  further 
socialization,  properly  prescribed  and  bounded,  mav  be  desirable,  but 
basically  and  fundamentally  and  theoretically  representative  democ- 
racy depends  upon  private  enterprise  and  on  enllsrhtcned  citizenship 
individually  responsible — each  individually  responsible  for  hla  own 
ll\elllioo<l  and  cUstixij. 
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strange  and  paradoxical  though  it  naay  seem,  many  factory  work- 
ers are  idle  tK>caufic  the  farmers  cannot  buy  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct, whUe  the  farmers  curtail  production  because  the  factory  work- 
en.  are  unemployed  and  cannot  buy  hia  agricultural  product.  Of 
course,  it  Is  not  quite  bo  simple  as  that.  but.  like  Mark  Twain's 
weather,  no  one  has  found  the  solution- 
It  is  as  baflling  as  the  answer  of  the  witness  who  was  embarrassed 
when  asked  if  he  could  read  and  write.  He  answered  by  saying.  "I 
can  do  pretty  good  with  figures. '  This  point  being  important  in  the 
case,  the  lawyer  repeated  the  question  and  again  the  witness  said 
"1  can  do  pretty  good  with  figures."  FlnaUy  the  lawyer  said.  "If  that 
Is  the  only  answer  vou  will  give,  then  give  me  an  example  of  what 
you  mean."  The  witness  said,  "Well,  talte  for  example,  when  I  go 
somewhere  and  get  away  off  down  yonder  and  come  to  a  fork  of  the 
road  and  don't  know  which  way  to  go,  I  get  out  and  look  at  these 
here  road  signs.    I  can  read  how  fur,  but  not  whur  to." 

Our  economy  Is  out  of  balance,  particularly  as  between  Industry 
groups.  One  Industry  group,  automobile  workers,  for  example, 
will  receive  $10  to  »15  per  day.  thus  making  high  the  price  of  the 
automobUe  which  the  farmer  la  expected  to  buy,  while  the  farmer 
works  hard  and  must  have  good  luck  to  earn  an  average  of  $1  per 
day  How  can  there  be  an  equitable  flow  of  commerce  when  the 
channels  are  choked  and  clogged  with  such  disparity? 

This  example  .shows  that  farmers  and  other  producers  of  raw 
materials  iLsually  sell  in  a  city  market  controlled  by  the  buyer  and 
buy  In  a  city  market  controlled  by  the  seller.  The  farmer  gets 
the  worst  end  of  both  bargains  This  accumulating  drain  of  money 
from  the  farm  to  the  city  and  to  the  manufacturer  has  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  fwrmlng  prospects  of  Tennessee's  youth.  Innumer- 
able other  examples  could  be  cited  to  show  the  inequity  existing 
between  Industry  groups,  and  the  same  Is  true,  though  perhaps 
to  a  less  marked  degree,  as  between  the  major  regions  of  America. 
Our  generation  must  not  be  discouraged  by  the  prospects.  The 
prospects  are  good.  Perhaps  I  can  Illustrate  my  optimism  by  a  radio 
skit  I  recently  heard:  Nell  had  been  on  the  anxious  seat  for  a 
considerable  time.  A  friend  sjild  to  her,  "By  the  way.  Nell,  how 
are  you  getting  along  In  your  race  for  matrimony?"  "Oh,"  she 
said  optimistically,  "I  think  I  am  on  the  last  lap  now." 

Though,  instead  of  being  on  the  last  lap.  our  generation  Is  Just 
takinc  vip  the  burden  of  respxsnslblllty.  let  us  be  both  optimistic 
and  determined — determined  to  solve  our  problems  and  determined 
to  solve  them  within  the  fram.ework  of  our  democratic  Institutions 
and  form  of  government. 

I  have  never  been  much  of  an  apostle  of  Shakespeare's  doctrine, 
'•Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity."  and  yet  adversity  may  teach 
us  certain  lessons  not  less  profitable  than  those  of  prosperity. 
There  are  at  least  two  lessons,  conspicuous  lessons,  that  we  ought 
to  learn  from  this  depres.'iion  One  is  as  to  interdependence  of  the 
various  economic  groups  here  In  the  United  States,  how  all  classes, 
legitimate  classes,  are  interdependent  one  upon  the  other  In  an 
economic  sense— the  farmer,  the  apple  grower,  the  laborer,  the 
businessman,  the  professional  man — we  are  all  embarked  in  the 
same  boat,  making  for  the  same  port,  and  subject  to  the  same 
storms  at  sea.  We  are  not  antagonistic;  our  prosperity  must  be 
common  and  must  be  shared  In  order  to  be  permanent  as  well  as 
general.  The  other  lesson  is  this;  The  economic  interdependence 
of  the  different  countries  of  the  earth.  Politically,  different  na- 
tions are  independent,  and  I  think  ought  to  be.  but  In  an  eco- 
nomic sense  the  different  nations  cannot  be  whoUy  Independent. 
This  world  Is  an  economic  unit  Various  countries,  however,  far 
apart  in  this  day  are  dependent  one  upon  the  other  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense;  tlie  prosperity  of  one  contributes  to  the  prosperity 
of  all;  the  adversity  of  one  must  be  shared  In  some  measure  by  all. 
When  we  look  back  through  the  centuries.  If  we  may  take  a 
leaf  or  learn  a  lesson  from  history,  we  see  that  the  great  trading 
nations  as  a  rule,  have  led  In  point  of  wealth,  progress,  prosperity, 
and  civaizatlou.  That  is  true  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Car- 
thaginians and  the  Athenians,  who.  may  I  say.  shine  like  a  par- 
tici^ar  bright  star  In  the  dusk  of  antiquity.  The  end  of  the  Dark 
Ages  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  the  Hanseatlc  League  of  the  north 
and  the  trading  republics  In  southern  Europe. 

The  two  great  trading  Nations  of  modern  times  have  been  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  t'me  and  occasion  will  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  trade, 
though  I  do  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  trade  Is  a  two-way 
UafBc  We  cannot  close  the  door  of  Imports  wlOiout  having  the 
doors  closed  to  our  experts.  As  a  nation,  we  cannot  long  sell  with- 
out buying  to  a  reasonable  extent.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  con- 
sumed or  consume  ourselves,  by  cur  own  narrow  sectionalism  or 
naMonahsm  Ax.omatic  as  this  Is  when  apphfd  to  International 
trade,  it  applies  with  even  more  force  to  seme  of  the  pernicious 
types  of  growing?  State  Uade  barriers. 

T^e  outstanding  battle  of  this  congressional  session  ended  In  the 
extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  end  I  believe 
Its  operation  and  extension  will  ultimately  bring  greatly  Increased 
cp^xjrtunity  to  the  Nation's  youth. 

As  our  society  become ,  increasingly  mere  complex,  youne  men 
must  be  increasliidv  alert  to  rccocntze  and  Interpret  maladjust- 
ment's and  take  the  ie^d  in  establishing  a  balance  between  Industry 
groups  poptilation  groups,  and  sfctlonal  Interest.  When  a  proper 
balance  shall  have  been  establislied.  then  perhaps  we  wlU  have 
found  tlie  solution  of  our  unemployment  problem 

In  addition  to  paving  a  proper  regard  for  our  youth,  our  p^nera- 
tlon  cannot  dl  clalin  an  obligation  to  those  who  have  contributed 
their  Irultlui  years  and  face  the  evening  of  their  life.     They  have 


performed  their  mission  weU  and  we  must  not  let  storm  clouds  of 
want  and  despair  mar  the  setting  of  tlielr  sun. 

Youth  is  more  vitally  affected  by  war  and  wcrld  crisis  than  any 
segment  of  our  population,  and  It  Is  of  first  and  paramount  I'^PO'"- 
tance  to  the  welfare  of  youth,  as  well  as  the  Nation  as  a  v,-hole  Vtmt 
every  honorable  and  appropriate  means  be  utUlzed  to  mal:e  safe  o\ir 
peace  and  security. 

World  events  make  It  imperative  that  the  United  States  stand 
unshaken  in  the  storm  as  a  citadel  of  democracy  and  freedona 
toward  which  the  people  of  the  world  may  look,  like  the  star  of 
Bethlehem,  to  guide  and  light  their  way.  By  maintaining  peace. 
America  and  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere  may  for  a  time 
become  the  only  repository  of  a  sound  and  efficient  government  of 
freemen  throughout  the  world  By  holding  high  the  torch  of 
civilization  and  liberty,  this  Nation  can  be  of  inestimable  value 
when  the  present  unfortunate  struggle  ends.  In  order  to  meet 
this  responsibility  our  Nation  must  exemplify,  by  precept  and  prin- 
ciple, both  the  right  and  the  ability  of  freemen  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

The  ultimate  safeguard  of  democracy  Is  an  enlightened  end  a  con- 
sciously moral  citizenship.  If  the  citizenship  lacks  the  intelligence 
or  the  moral  courage  necessary  for  self-government,  then  denaocracy 
will  cease  to  exist. 

For  morality  we  must  depend  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  that  they  are  accountable  to  the  divine  power  which  cre- 
ated them.  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself";  "Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you."  fade  Into  nothingness  unless  based 
upon  a  belief  and  faith  In  the  fatherhood  of  God;  and  without  thla 
faith,  brotherhood  of  man  becomes  an  Idle  dream. 

Is  It  not  more  than  significant  that  every  attack  upon  the  rights 
of  a  people  to  self-government  by  a  present-day  coUectlvlstlc  dic- 
tatorial power  has  been  fostered  and  accompanied  by  a  contemp- 
tuous assault  upon  the  fundamentals  of  religion  They  see  human 
beings  only  as  creatures  of  the  State  to  be  subordinated  and  sub- 
jugated to  its  totalitarian  will,  possessed  only  of  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  the  totalitarian  government  In  Its  benevolence  or 
tyranny  may  grant.  They  begin  their  approach  to  this  Inglorlotis 
type  of  subservient  cltLzenshlp  by  a  destruction  of  all  contact,  rela- 
tion, and  accoiontablUty  to  the  Creator. 

The  survival  and  progress  of  democracy  must  dep>end  upon  the 
youth  who  will  steer  its  course  tomorrow.  They  must  be  convinced 
that  democracy  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  happy,  hopeful  hu- 
man existence.  No  matter  how  dearly  this  generation  may  cherish 
the  principles  of  democracy,  and  how  Inviolate  we  may  hold  the 
rights  of  self-government,  unless  some  of  that  ardor,  some  of  that 
belief  can  be  Imparted  to  the  coming  generations,  then  who  is  to 
carry  the  torch.  Yes;  this  youth  of  Tennessee  and  of  Am<?rlca  must 
have  confidence  In  our  Institutions  and  In  our  form  of  government 
if  It  Is  to  long  survive,  and  I  believe  It  will. 

You  can  correctly  accuse  me  of  being  an  optimist.  By  nattire 
youth  Is  optimistic  no  matter  how  dark  the  night;  no  matter  how 
distant  the  dawn.  I  doubt  not  that  tomorrow  will  come  and  that 
the  splendors  of  the  future  w\l\  eclipse  all  the  splendors  of  the  past. 
When  we  have  fully  accepted  and  courageously  discharged  our 
burdens  and  obligations;  when  we  have  removed  narrow  injustices 
and  Inequities,  when  we  nuike  the  door  of  opportunity  available 
to  all  our  people;  when  we  provide  for  properly  brightening  the 
eveiUng  shadows  of  life  for  our  old;  when  proper  provision  is  made 
to  enlighten  the  mind  of  our  youth  upon  the  truth  and  sacredness 
of  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality.  Justice,  and  the  ability  and  the 
right  of  people  to  self-government;  when  we  can  be  assured,  as  we 
are,  by  the  godliness  of  American  mothers  as  they  look  Into  the 
fathomless  blue  of  their  babies'  eyes,  that  the  everlasting  truth  of 
God  and  His  creation  and  salvation  has  found  lodgement  in  the 
heart.  In  the  mind,  and  In  the  Immortal  soul  of  our  youth,  then 
we  wUl  have  fulfilled  our  mission,  and  we  may  proudly  say  to  the 
world,  "Behold  our  democracy." 


David  Saposs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  22,  1940 


LETTER    FHOM    MART    BARTLETT.     CHIEF    OP    THE    RHODE 
ISLAND    DIVISION    OF    WOftiEN    AND   CHILDREN 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  corvsent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mary  Bartlett, 
Chief,  Division  of  Women  and  Children,  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
McKellakI.  repudiating  the  charge  of  commimism  against 
David  Saposs,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Research 
lor  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
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Thrrr  be!n(t  no  objection,  the  ktter  waa  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Rtcono,  as  follows: 

Af«il  17,  IMO. 
0>nator  McKn.t.Ati. 

ApprripnatUrfiJi  Committer, 

Vnitrtt  Htatrt  Senate,  Wa»hin(fton,  D  C. 
DCAK  HrMhttit  M'Kkliar  Any  ulud^nt  of  the  labor  mnvevMni  In 
tht«  rottritry  ktu^wa  that  the  Ktuciut  AKnlnet  Dftvld  B«po««  M  • 
Communuit  arc  unfslr;  anyone  really  Intereeted  In  the  labor  mor«- 
m«»nt  fa«ri  the  trndenry  to  Ul)«l  everyone  who  bellcveu  in  the  BLll 
of  RighMi  a  Conununlat. 

Mr  »ip<*«  has  been  a  capable  director  of  the  Dlvtalon  of  Eco- 
n'jmlc  Il«'i!earch  for  the  National  Labor  Relatlona  Board  Under 
hla  comjjetent  guidance  the  division  ha»  released  many  studies  that 
have  been  an  important  part  ol  the  work  of  the  Board  His  pub- 
lished writings  prove  him  to  be  a  scholar;  his  work  with  the  Labor 
Board  shows  him  to  be  an  effective  research  administrator.  He  la 
a  llberHl  who  holds  no  brief  for  the  authority  and  duplicity  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Certainly  the  appropriation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
should  not  be  cut  so  as  to  strangle  the  Division  of  Economic  Re- 
search nor  should  the  Director  of  this  Division  be  singled  out  for 
epithet  when  the  value  of  his  work  has  already  been  proved. 

I  should  appreciate  the  Inclusion  uf  this  letter  In  the  Concrzs- 
SIOMAL    Recoko 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Mart  Bastlett, 
Chief,  Division  of  Women  and  Children. 


Federal  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    ADDISON    ADVERTISER 


Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  timely  edi- 
torial from  the  Addison  Advertiser,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  In  Steuben  County.  N.  Y. 

[Prom  the  Addison  (N.  Y.)   Advertiser) 

-^  MASKS    ARE    OfT 

The  current  session  of  Congress,  which  opened  in  January  with 
a  fanfare  of  economy  gestures,  has  settled  back,  into  its  customary 
role  of  throwing  money  to  the  seven  winds,  irrespective  of  how 
sxich  action  affects  the  country.  Irresponsible  though  the  course 
of  appropriations  has  become,  It  does  weave  a  detinlte  pattern. 
the  pattern  of  handing  out  money  to  groups  likely  to  swing  their 
votes  toward  the  party  with  the  longest  Santa  Claus  whiskers 

Spend,  spend,  spend  has  been  the  theory  of  the  Democratic 
administration  which  occupied  Washington  in  1933,  and  spend. 
?pend.  spend  will  be  the  refrain  until  the  last  new  dealer  ha.s 
been  driven  out  of  the  seat  of  government.  Congressional  protes- 
tations of  economy  sounded  well  In  January  and  February,  when 
election  was  still  9  months  away,  but  as  the  days  grow  longer  the 
sentiment  grows  stronger  for  trying  to  buy  another  term  at  the 
expense  of  the  long-suffering  taxpayer  For  several  years  there 
has  been  an  election  formula  which  has  worked  like  a  charm— 
the  formula  of  soaking  the  middle-class  fellow  who  Is  hit  the 
hardest  by  ta.xes  and  handing  the  cash  to  the  classes  who  vote 
as  a  group.  Mr.  Roosevelt  taught  the  lesson  well  to  his  followers 
and  they  will  continue  the  plan  until  enough  Americans  come  to 
their  senses  and  get  rid  of  the  spenders. 

There  is  only  one  possible  way  to  save  this  country  from  bank- 
ruptcy as  well  as  the  loss  of  our  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 
That  Is  to  rid  Washington  of  the  crackpots  and  theorists  who  have 
gobbled  our  national  life  like  a  cloud  of  locusts.  The  Corcorans. 
the  Cohens,  the  Hopklnses,  the  Pranks,  and  scores  of  other  of  their 
lUt  must  be  rooted  out  body  and  breeches.  It  has  come  to  be  a  case 
either  of  their  defeat  or  the  loss  of  true  American  democracy.  No 
compromise  or  half  measure  will  sufBce. 

The  efforts  expended  In  trying  to  sell  a  third  term  are  bom  of  the 
necessity  of  despair  TVylng  to  elect  a  Corcoran,  a  Hopkins,  or  any 
one  of  those  pink  theorists  would  be  as  Impossible  as  electing  Al 
Capone  a  Methodist  bishop.  Their  only  hope  of  continuing  to 
inflict  themselves  and  their  Ideas  on  the  country  la  to  hide  behind 
the  much-exploited  Roosevelt  charm. 

Congress  Is  like  a  drunken  man  seated  on  the  railway  track  with 
his  back  toward  the  engine.  That  is  an  old  simile  txsrrowcd  from 
the  Bryan  campaign  of  1896.  yet  it  la  true  today.     A  few  Democratic 


Representatives  and  Senators  appeared  to  wn»e  the  dan^^-r  la«t 
winter,  but  with  the  approach  of  opring  the  idea  Krew  that  th'-y 
were  tied  Inaeparably  with  the  New  Deal  crowd  with  whom  they 
have  been  iMoclated  for  7  year*  The  voters  of  the  country  wo\ilrt 
be  »iatl»ifled  with  no  half-way  mea^irrs  Promises  of  economy  had 
bprn  broken  too  many  tlmrs  to  be  bell^Vfd  again— Judgment  In  this 
••lection  would  be  pusned  on  the  hwiory  of  7  years,  not  on  any 
•  Irventh-hour  reform  such  as  a  demonstration  of  real  economy  .n 
1940. 

So  ConKTWMi  ha<  atratn  Rone  on  a  spending  spree  T)>e  people 
know  It,  which  la  well  The  l«»ue  in  thin  election  will  clearly  b« 
the  failure  of  the  new  dealers  to  lead  u-*  out  of  d«-prei.«ion  and  un- 
employment. Mr  Roosevelt  has  been  trying  desperately  for  more 
than  a  year  to  make  people  forget  his  domestic  failures  by  headlin- 
ing foreign  dangers,  but  the  Immediate  concern  of  a  majority  of 
Americans  Is  that  of  restoring  Jobs  for  the  millions  on  relief  who 
are  willing  to  work. 

Congress  having  abandoned  its  deathbed  repentance  for  the 
sins  of  profligacy  now  will  come  face  to  face  with  an  electorate  de- 
termined on  a  change.  Doubtless  Congress  will  succeed  In  dodging 
the  Issue  of  raising  the  debt  limit — dodging  It  by  appropriating  just 
enough  money  to  carry  through  until  after  election.  Perhaps  a  tax 
boost  will  be  avoided  In  the  same  way.  but  the  people  will  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  this  Is  only  a  dodge  The  money  received 
on  the  old  national  homestead  has  been  spent,  even  though  the 
mortgage  has  not  been  foreclosed.  Masks  are  off  and  the  voters  can 
point  to  the  villains  in  November. 


Award  of  Medal  of  Honor  to  Robert  Preston 

Thompson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OK  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  JR..  OP  TEJ^Ts'ESSEE 


Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
letter  which  I  wrote  recently  to  Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs: 

Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C,  April  20,  1940. 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson. 

Chairman.  Committee   on   Naval   Afairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  I  am  In  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Navy  Department,  signed  by  J.  H.  Towers.  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  with  reference  to  my  bill.  H.  R  8315.  to  award  posthumously 
the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Robert  Preston  Thompson,  an  enlisted  man 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  submarine 
Squalus  on  May  23,  1939.  and  from  which  his  body  was  never 
recovered . 

I  am  surprised  at  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Navy  Department  In 
this  respect,  particularly  since  they  admit  that  the  only  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government  would  be  $3  50  for  the  actual  medal 
Itself.  This  parsimonious  attitude  Is  all  the  more  diflBcult  to 
understand  when  at  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  alone  $773.- 
000.000  was  appropriated  for  the  Navy;  In  the  Seventy-flfth  Con- 
gress $1,063,000,000:  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  $985,000,000; 
and  In  the  Seventy-third  Congress  $284  000.000. 

Attention  Is  called  in  the  adverse  report  to  the  fact  that  other 
persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  submarine,  and,  since  this  seems  :o 
be  one  of  the  grounds  of  objection  of  the  Navy  Department,  I  wish 
to  advise  that  I  am  preparing  a  bill  to  give  all  those  who  lost  their 
lives  In  this  disaster  the  Medal  of  Honor,  thus  meeting  one  of  the 
objections  of  the  Department.  While  Mr.  Thompwon  made  no 
greater  sacrifice  than  the  others  who  lost  their  lives,  still  his  case 
is  particularly  deserving  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  his  was 
the  only  body  not  recovered,  and  that  his  widowed  mother  was 
denied  that  small  comfort  of  having  her  son's  remains  sent  to  her. 

On  the  day  that  our  country  fails  to  show  respect  to  those 
splendid  yotmg  men.  who  gave  their  all  for  It,  on  that  day  we 
are  showing  ourselves  to  be  unworthy  of  their  sacriflce.  and  I  am 
amazed  that  any  Department  of  this  Government  can  be  so  callous, 
so  hard-hearted,  as  to  let  a  matter  of  $3.50  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
recognition  of  this  young  man's  heroic  sacrifice.  Of  course.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  a  man  safe  t>ehlnd  a  desk  in  the  Navy  Department 
to  take  such  a  calm  view  of  the  sacriflce  made  by  this  young  man. 
I  will  be  very  happy  to  pay  for  the  medal  myself,  thus  meeting 
another  objection  of  the  Navy  Department. 
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If  medals  »r«  not  creftt«d  for  fticb  cmaea  m  thto,  I  fall  to  know 
for  what  jntrpow  th«y  »re  crMtfd.  If  w»  f »U  to  bonor  the  heroic 
dMMl,  we  fail  to  do  our  ftill  duty. 

Z  rp«ipc«tfuI1r  Mk  for  »n  opfMMttuHty  to  sppMr  before  the 
eommttte«  and  arfue  tbi«  Mil,  noCwitliflUadlDf  tiM  ob}M:tum  of 
AdmlnU  Town's 

Wttb  ktndMt  penoiuU  ref»rd«,  Z  am 
CordlAlljr  yours. 

JOMTM  W    BT«lf*.  Jr., 

Member  of  Con^reu,  Fifth  Dlttnet,  Tenne$9U. 


America's  Participation  in  Another  Foreign  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OK  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  11. 1940 


RESOLUTION    OF    THE    SOCIALIST    PAETY    OP    THE    UNTTED 

STATBS 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  at  its  national 
convention  held  in  Washington.  April  C  to  8,  1940.  against 
America's  participation  in  another  European  war.  The  pres- 
ervation of  American  neutrality  and  keeping  America  out  of 
foreign  entanglements  and  wars  is  the  most  Imjwrtant  issue 
before  the  American  people.  No  party  or  Presidential  candi- 
date can  afford  to  dodge  or  pussyfoot  on  this  Tital  Issue.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Socialist  Party  and  Its  able  candidate,  Norman 
Thomas,  have  espoused  the  cause  of  neutrality,  noninterven- 
tion, and  peace,  and  hope  that  all  other  national  parties  will 
do  the  same,  I  shall  do  everything  In  my  power  to  include 
an  antiwar  or  peace  plank  into  the  Repfublican  national  plat- 
form for  1940. 

The  European  war  present*  to  the  American  workerB  and  the 
population  generally  the  greatest  challenge  of  otir  generation. 
Our  task  Is  not  to  isolate  ourselves  from  the  problem  of  the 
workers  of  the  world.  As  arm  believers  In  InternatlonaJlsm.  our 
purpose  Is  to  follow  that  course  of  action  by  which  the  workers 
of  tbe  United  SUtes  can  best  be  of  eervlce  to  world  labor. 

A  majority  of  the  peoples  of  tbe  old  world  are  now  pitted 
against  eacti  other  in  a  war  that  atcma  from  the  critical  condition 
of  world  capitalism  lU  causes  He  equally  In  the  domesUc  crisis  of 
all  the  powers  accompanied  by  the  building  of  military  economics 
with  their  conaequent  natlonalUxn  and  the  incessant  demands  of 
capitalism  for  expansion  beyond  a  tkome  market  of  low-paid 
consumers  to  new  fields  for  Investments,  for  markets,  for  raw 
materials.  The  allied  powers  already  held  empires;  domestic  crisis 
was  therefore  less  acute  and  their  degree  of  political  democracy 
greater.  Germany,  on  the  other  band,  deprived  <rf  colonies, 
prestige,  and  Internal  stability  by  the  laat  war.  was  pushed  on 
the  road  to  fascism  and  Into  a  policy  of  aggression  with  the  very 
connivance  of  the  allied  powers. 

The  cause  for  which  Hitler  has  thrown  the  German  masses  into' 
war  is  damnably  unholy.  But  the  war  of  Chamberlain  and  Rey- 
naud  Is  not  thereby  rendered  holy.  The  fact  that  Hitler  Is  tlje 
(mponent  does  not  make  the  Allied  war  a  fight  for  democracy. 
The  brutal  Hitler  regime — with  Its  drowning  of  trade-unionism 
in  the  blood  of  the  workers,  with  its  Mtter  persecution  of  racial 
minorities,  with  it*  crushing  of  aU  human  liberties — Is  in  great 
part  the  result  of  the  ImperlalUt  peace  which  followed  the  last 
wax.  In  England  and  BYance  the  miUtary  and  economic  preastu-e 
of  the  war  has  begvm  to  undermine  the  political  structure  of 
democracy,  and  if  the  war  passes  from  Its  present  static  condi- 
tion to  large-scale  hostilities,  consuming  vast  quantities  of  men 
and  material,  the  drift  to  military  dictatorship  and  fascism  will 
grow  at  a  rapid  pace.  Already  the  French  Government  la  invoking 
the  death  penalty  to  suppress  dissenting  opinion. 

Like  war.  fascism  has  Its  origin  in  c^ltallsm.  Both  war  and 
fascism  spring  from  the  failure  of  tlie  capitalist  economy  to  solve 
Ih-  domestic  problem  and  provide  a  secure  and  decent  livelihood 
lor  the  masses  of  the  people.  Pasci«n  has  Its  origin  In  the  break- 
down of  the  national  economy,  the  desperate  turning  of  the  frus- 
trated people  to  a  messlah  who  promises  aU.  and  the  competition 
among  nations  for  the  control  of  sectors  of  the  world  market 
dictated  by  capitalism's  need  for  expansion. 

Inherent  in  capitalism  is  the  resort  to  conquest  of  «maU  or  un- 
indtistrlallzed  nations,  to  war  with  rival  imperialisms,  or.  when 
tills  expanson  u  thwarted,  to  a  military.  state-controUed  economy 
vtkich   can    intensUy    domestic    ezploitaUon.    The    etrtiggle    for 


bread,  opposed  to  that  for  profits.  Is  likewise  »««r"**>«»**'.  7^ 
claah  of  workers  against  cspttUlsm,  therefors,  <*»««™^;  *»*•'; 
national   forma:    for   frsedtnn  of  eolonlM,   for  tli«  overVuow  oc 

fascism,  for  the  end  of  impwiallrt  war.  .»«,.-t-  <^ 

The  atruggle  sgalmt  war  >s  «n«n»«r»b««  »«"»  «^,^Wr'°' 
freedom,  fur  justice  for  an  peoplss.  for  a  world  o*  "O^*"*  <*2»*^ 
rary     Vft  mu»t  ofypotte  wars  and  tbe  srsinn  that  mafce*  tJiem. 

In  warring  nations,  tbe  very  struggle  for  wi***"^  »»  ^^,^ 
Involves  •  conflict  with  tbe  eonduet  of  war.  *^«**f^  •«•"?** 
high  prlce«.  long  working  hours,  government  eoutrol  ^'^  »'"f|** 
unions,  supi>resslon  of  elvll  rights,  cannot  be  Mpar^«d  trom 
opposition  to  the  war  Itself,  for  the  state  ttims  on  sucH  proi**is 
to  supprew  them.  The  cleavage  which  develop*  between  workers 
and  the  warring  state  Is  natural,  and  the  class  struggle  beootnes 
identical  with  the  struggle  against  war. 

For  colonial  peoples,  war  by  their  robber  empires  Intensifies  tne 
exploitation  of  their  resources.  War  loans  drain  the  wealth  and 
cripple  the  economy  of  the  country.  Consertption  takes  native* 
for  the  armies  of  the  war.  Demands  for  Independence  are  met 
with  further  curtailments  of  liberty.  Imperialist  war  Is  for  tb«rtr 
possession:  for  colonials,  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  the  struggle 
against  war  are  the  same. 

In  Germany,  the  Immediate  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  make 
the  work  of  the  tinderground  movement  much  more  dMDcult. 
The  separation  of  workers  through  their  consertption  In  the  army 
and  factortes,  the  unity  of  the  people  under  threat  of  a  new  Allied 
blorkade,  and  a  new  Versailles  treaty.  Increase  the  dlfflctilty  of 
work  against  tbe  regime,  although  the  pressures  of  the  warwlll. 
over  a  period  of  time,  strengthen  antagonisms  against  It.  Defeat 
of  Hitler  will  be  welcomed  by  all  antlfacists.  But  defeat  of  Hitler 
will  mean  the  defeat  of  Hltlerlsm  and  victory  for  the  German 
working  class  only  If  French  and  Brttish  workers  are  suflBctently 
organised  to  stop  Allied  troops  from  overthrowing  another  German 
revolution.  Already,  the  Allies  covertly  discuss  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  or  removal  of  Hitler  with  maintenance  of  domesUc 
fascism  In  the  Reich.  Tbe  possibility  of  successful  working-class 
revolution  In  Germany  Is  proportionate  to  the  strength  and  Inde- 
pendence of  antiwar  working-class  forces  In  Prance  and  England 
who  are  opposing  all  efforts  to  rouse  hatred  against  the  German 
pecrpie. 

In  this  situation,  the  American  working  class  has  Its  responsi- 
bility. It  must  aid  the  worklrtg  class  In  the  warring  powers  and 
particularly  the  heroic  underground  movements  that  have  carried 
on  for  years  despite  the  terror.  It  can  render  that  aid  only  If  it 
remains  free  from  dictatorship  Itself— by  keeping  America  out 
of  war  and  out  of  the  conditions  that  create  dictatorship. 

Already  the  United  Stattrs  is  alined  economically  on  the  Allied 
side  of  the  war.  The  Allied  Governments  have  no  idealism  In  the 
conflict,  no  war  aims  worthy  of  the  sacrtflce  of  the  democracy  and 
life  of  their  peoples,  no  purpose  of  overthrowing  fascism  except 
to  replace  It  by  a  more  desperate  and  bnrtal  government.  If  need 
be,  that  would  crush  the  economic  demands  of  the  German 
'  workers,  and  leave  England  and  France  free  to  pursue  their  star  af 
profit.  The  American  people  have  no  stake  In  such  a  victory.  We 
have  a  measure  of  democracy  which  war  would  take  away — a  de- 
mocracy which  must  be  extended  If  we  are  to  solve  the  grave  prob- 
lems of  pKJverty,  unemployment,  and  racial  oppression  for  which 
war  would  not  even  be  a  temporary  though  terrible  antidote,  but 
,  only  a  new  irritant.  We  have  the  responsibility  of  material  and 
moral  support  to  antiwar  forces  throughout  the  world,  which  en- 
Uance  Into  war  would  prevent  us  from  fuiailing. 

The  United  States  must  be  kept  out  of  this  conflict.  The  hope 
of  the  American  people  for  peace  is  not  the  hope  of  victory  for 
either  Imperialism,  but  for  victory  of  the  masses  who  everywhere 
suffer  by  war.  The  entry  of  the  United  States  did  not  guarantee  a 
democratic  end  for  the  last  war;  inclee<l.  American  armies  helped 
to  crush  the  revolutions  ol  central  Europe  and  to  keep  the  French 
workers  In  check.  To  keep  America  out  of  war  is  to  aid  the  anti- 
war and  anil-Fascist  forces  of  Burope  as  well  as  otusclves. 

Since  the  driving  force  for  participation  In  the  wars  of  capital- 
ism has  always  been  economic,  tiie  workers  must  oppose  all  eco- 
nomic pressures  for  war.  We  must  not  permit  ourselves  under 
slogans  at  "step*  short  of  war"  to  become  Involved  in  the  Allied 
economy  and  thus  in  the  military  struggle.  Participation  In  mod- 
em war  cannot  be  partial.  If  tbe  American  people  once  approve 
entering  the  economic  war  now  raging  more  vigorously  than  the 
physical  struggle,  they  will  find  that  that  decision  has  determined 
their  participation  In  the  military  conflict.  Keeping  America  out 
of  war  means  keeping  America  out  of  the  economic  war  as  well. 

American  workers  want  to  keep  out  ol  war  precisely  because  war 
would  cripple  their  organlBed  struggle  for  a  better  world.  Already 
the  militarism  of  the  Government  is  made  an  excuse  for  cutting 
expenditures  for  social  welfare.  Oiu  military  budget  now  exceeds 
by  far  the  bllUon-dollar  annual  Budget  concerning  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  platform  ol  1932  taunted  the  Republicans.  M-day 
plans  which  would  bring  dictatorship  to  the  United  States  have 
been  prepared  In  detail.  Tlie  first  duties  of  the  American  people  are 
to  oppose  the  militarism  and  war  plans  of  their  own  Government; 
to  demand  security  through  tbe  prosperity  of  consumer-goods  pro- 
duction and  work  for  all — and  to  defend  civil  liberties  and  workers' 
rights. 

Nor  Is  the  United  States  at  present  a  symbol  of  Justice  in  foreign 
relations.  Under  the  slogan  of  the  "good  neighbor*  policy,  the  ad- 
mlnl-stration  aided  Cuban  fascism  In  suppressing  all  working  class 
and  democraUc  force*  under  the  iron  heel  erf  reaction.    It  has  played 
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the  frame  of  Imperialistic  give  and  take  with  dictatorial  regimes 
throughout  Latin  America.  In  Brazil  It  gave  aid  to  the  regime  of 
the  reactionary  Vargaa  by  official  pralae.  by  military  and  naval  mis- 
ilons.  and  by  aid  In  the  creation  of  a  fighting  navy.  With  the  help 
of  a  reactionary  majority  in  Congress  It  went  out  of  Its  way  to  deny 
aid  to  the  legitimate  Spanish  Government,  which  was  legally  en- 
titled to  purchase  materials,  under  circumstances  that  could  not 
h«ve  Involved  us  in  war.  while  permitting  the  free  shipment  of 
munitions  to  Mussolini  and  Hitler  and  through  them  to  Franco.  In 
the  Par  East  it  has  displayed  none  of  the  altrlusm  which  it  now  pro- 
fesses with  reference  to  Exirope.  It  deliberately  chose  to  ignore  the 
then-existing  neutrality  law  and  with  a  view  to  profits  became  a 
virtual  partner  of  Japan  In  the  assault  on  China,  while  at  the  same 
time  It  gave  every  evidence  of  a  willingness  to  make  war  in  Pacific 
waters  to  protect  foreign  Investments. 

Since  economic  neutrality  is  essential  If  we  are  to  preserve 
military  neutrality,  we  oppose  any  policy  that  paves  the  way  to 
economic  aid  to  warring  powers  by  the  United  States.  We  con- 
demn America's  economic  participation  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
Just  as  we  condemn  Russia  s  economic  participation  on  the  side 
of  Nazi  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  we  proposed  alflrmatlve  action 
fcy  the  workers  for  the  achievement  of  the  following  Immediate 
ta&ka 

1  Enactment  of  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  give 
the  American  people  the  right  to  vote  on  participation  In  war. 

2  Defeat  of  the  huge  Army  and  Navy  bills,  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  any  defense  needs. 

3  Elimination  of  all  existing  M  day  plans  and  schemes  for  uni- 
versal conscription,  thus  warning  those  who  would  plunge  America 
Into  war  that  America  will  not  tolerate  involvement  in  another 
war  and  war  dictatorship  at  home. 

4  The  abolition  of  military  training  In  the  public  schools  and 
colleges,  and  the  removal  of  military  supervision  from  the  C.  C.  C. 
and   from   all  other  civilian  Institutions. 

5.  Abandonment  by  the  United  States  of  all  Imperialist  ven- 
tures, whether  of  an  economic,  financial,  or  military  nature,  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America. 

6  The  granting  br  the  United  States  of  independence  to  Its 
colonial    possessions. 

7  The  defense  of  civil  liberties  and  the  extension  of  a  domestic 
policy  aimed  at  unemployment  and  Insecurity;  the  strengthening 
of  organized  labor  and  farmers  on  the  economic  and  political 
fields,  especially  in  bringing  about  labor  unity;  and  the  develop- 
ment among  those  organizations  of  a  genuine  program  for  inter- 
national peace 

8.  The  contiiiuance  of  Independent  working-class  action  through 
the  medium  of  the  workers'  boycott  of  German  and  Japanese 
goods 

9  TTie  effecting  of  international  cooperation  for  the  reduction 
of  ea)nomlc  friction  between  the  nations  of  the  world  resulting 
from  the  struggle  for  trade,  investment  areas,  raw  materials,  and 
the  achievement  of  freedom  of  the  colonies  and  not  their  re- 
dlvlsion  among  the  Imperialist  powers.  America  must  be  kept 
free  of  any  alliances  that  will  prevent  the  establishment  of  Inter- 
national economic  cooperation,  wh.ch  is  the  only  basis  for  peace 
and  the  el.mlnatlon  of  fascism  In  Europe  and  the  world. 

Above  all  things,  the  American  workers  must  Indicate  now  that 
they  win  not  participate  in  any  declaration  of  war  by  our  Govern- 
ment. The  work-ng  class  must  now  present  an  unqualified  de- 
mand:  Keep  America  out  of  war! 


Texas  Already  Has  a  Hatch  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OF  NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  for  April  18.  1940: 

I  Prom  the  El  Paso  Herald -Post  of  April  18.  19401 

TEX.1S    ALRrAOT    HAS    A    HATCH    LAW 

Some  time  ago  we  sugge.sted  editorially  that  El  Paso  County 
officials  observe  the  spirit  of  the  Hatch  law  by  allowing  county 
employees  to  stay  on  their  Jobs  Instead  of  "pushing  cards"  dtirtng 
the  coming  election.  Some  of  the  officials  agreed  that  such  would 
be  a  fine  thing  to  do.  but  others  maintained  silence. 

Now  there  Is  another  angle  to  the  Hatch  law — campaign  con- 
tributions from  public  employees. 

Believe  it  or  not.  that  happens  to  be  already  against  the  law  In 
Texas. 


We  refer  the  officials — particularly  Judges,  attorneys,  sheriffs,  con- 
stables, and  any  other  law-enforcement  officers — to  article  197  of 
the  Texas  Penal  Code.     It  says: 

"Any  head  of  any  of  the  departments  of  State  or  other  public 
officer  who  shall  demand  or  receive  any  money  or  thing  of  value 
from  any  clerk  or  other  person  In  his  office  for  his  election  ex- 
penses, or  to  reimburse  him  for  money  already  expended,  or  who 
shall  remove  from  office  any  competent  clerk  who  declines  to 
make  f^uch  contribution,  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $500." 

May  we  suggest  that  the  grand  Jury  keep  its  eye  on  th:s  elec- 
tion and  see  that  the  law.  which  has  been  on  the  books  35  yeara, 
is  obeyed.  If  they  deem  It  necessary  the  Jurors  might  appoint  a 
few  special  investigators  to  keep  watch. 

In  Fort  Worth  the  taxation  and  public  expenditures  committee 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  asked  the  county  officials  to 
observe   the  spirit   of   the  Hatch   law   and   obey  section    197. 

There  county  employees  are  said  to  be  expected  to  give  a  month's 
pay  toward  their  boss's  campaign  fund.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  "take"  is  here  but  It  Is  bound  to  be  something,  and  there 
seems  little  Justice  In  making  the  $1,500  boys  contribute  anjthlng 
to   the   $5  500   boys. 

At  any  rate  the  law  says  it  should  not  be  done. 


Smear  From  the  Left 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SAGINAW     DAILY     NEWS 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  in  the  great  open 
spaces  where  people  can  think  clearly  without  contamination 
of  propaganda,  we  get  a  lot  of  good  philosophy.  These  peo- 
ple are  doing  clear  thinking  today  about  the  war,  national 
policy,  and  other  important  issues. 

In  their  clear  thinking  they  have  decided  they  have  no 
use  for  those  subversive  forces  which  are  dissatisfied  with 
our  form  of  government  and  they  have  still  less  use  for  the 
reiaeated  "smear"  campaigns  launched  by  Un-American  in- 
terests. 

How  they  are  thinking  is  voiced  in  a  splendid  editorial  in 
my  home-town  paper,  the  Saginaw  Daily  News,  which  re- 
minds us  that  havoc  has  been  wrought  in  Europe  behind  the 
wild  cries  of  "democracy"  and  "civil  liberties."  The  editorial 
Is  so  to  the  point  that  I  present  it  here  for  the  perusal  of  the 
House.  It  pertains  to  the  recent  smear  against  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

[From   the  Saginaw  Dally  News] 

SMEAX    FHOM     THE    LETT 

The  campaign  to  smear  Chief  G-Man  J  Edgar  Hoover  and  per- 
haps force  him  to  relinquish  his  post  seems  to  be  gathering  strength. 
It  was  mentioned  earlier  In  this  column  that  the  so-called  liberal 
press  had  been  heaping  criticism  on  the  P.  B  I.  head  for  weeks,  and 
that  Attorney  General  Jackson  apparently  had  lent  his  name  to 
the  campaign  by  dismissing  neutrality-law  Indictments  against 
aeveral  leftists  in  Detroit. 

Now  It  appears  that  the  move  to  oust  Hoover  has  gained  support 
in  both  branches  of  Congress.  Condemnatory  speeches  have  been 
delivered  by  Senator  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  and  Congressman  Vrro 
Mahcantonio.  of  New  York.  Norris  is  a  former  Republican  turned 
new  dealer,  and  Marcantonto  Is  an  American  Labor  Party  member. 

Thus  far  the  attacks  against  Hoover  have  been  largely  couched 
in  generalities,  chief  among  these  being  that  he  is  an  "enemy  of 
civil  liberties." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  wide  u.ses  this  phrase.  "Interference 
with  clvU  liberties,"  has  been  put  to  lately.  In  Hoover's  case  It  l3 
made  to  cover  the  awful  offense  of  Investigations  made  without 
fanfare,  nocturnal  arrests  of  suspected  criminals  (some  of  which 
happened  to  be  leftists),  and  refusal  to  place  his  office  on  a  pro- 
new  dealish  partisan  basis. 

If  the  truth  were  known.  It  wouldn't  be  far  wide  of  the  mark  to 
say  that  Hoover  Is  In  disfavor  chiefly  because  he  has  insisted  on 
enforcing  the  law  honestly,  capably  and  Impartially  Some  of  the 
administration's  friends  do  not  like  that  kind  of  law  enforcement. 
They  aren't  concerned  with  what  happens  to  bundlsts,  Fascists, 
and  such.  But  the  area  left  of  center  Is  sacred  to  them,  and  any- 
thing that  originates  there  Is  gocd.  no  matter  how  badly  It  smells. 

These  pretended  liberals  are  making  much  capital  out  of  "democ- 
racy" and  "civU  liberties"  these  days,  but  they  ought  not  forget  the 
travesties  that  have  been  wrought  In  Europe  under  these  same 
general  headings. 
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Westminster  College 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  A.  PARLEY 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker.  Westminster  Col- 
lege is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  learning  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  is  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  re- 
maining school,  exclusively  for  men.  in  the  Central  West. 
Its  Institute  of  public  affairs,  annually,  attracts  to  its  forum 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Nation,  and  I 
wish  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  address  of  Hon. 
James  A.  Parley  before  the  institute  on  April  2.  In  no  State 
in  the  Union  is  Postmaster  General  Farley  in  higher  favor 
than  in  Missouri.  His  address  Is  most  timely,  and  is  oi 
national  interest,  and  followed  similar  addresses  by  Hon. 
John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt.  Administrator  of  the  ; 
Federal  Security  Agency,  who  addressed  the  student  body  of 
the  college  on  current  subjects  at  recent  sessions  of  the  in- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Farley's  address  Is  as  follows: 

There  is  something  refreshing  for  a  man  of  my  experience  to  come 
face  to  face  with  you  young  Americana  of  Westminster  College. 
From  where  I  stand  I  can  observe  In  yovir  earnest  faces  not  only  an 
honesty  of  purpose  that  reflects  credit  upon  the  homes  from  which 
you  came,  but  also  a  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  you 
have  here  to  qualify  yourselves  to  make  your  way  in  the  world.  i 

My  attention  was  called  recently  to  a  remark  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw  a  noted  playwrlter.  upward  of  80  years  of  age.  He  was  quoted 
as  saying  "Youth  Is  a  wonderful  thing.  What  a  crime  to  waste  it 
upon  children  "  The  young  people  that  Shaw  had  In  mind  were 
not  of  course,  our  alert  American  youth  of  today,  and  were  not 
made  of  the  stuff  that  you  have  Inherited  from  your  people. 

Every  Missourlan  has  the  right  to  be  proud  of  the  history  and 
heritage  of  this  great  State.  The  dauntless  explorers  of  France. 
England  and  Spain  came  here  in  the  early  days  to  make  their  homes. 
Here  came  also  the  courageous  and  high-spirited  Germans  and  Irish 
seeking  political  freedom;  the  valiant  Virginians  and  the  strong- 
hearted  Kentucklans,  the  Intelligent  and  thrifty  New  Englanders. 
and  the  chivalrous  and  gentle  sons  and  daughters  of  the  South  to 
found  a  truly  great  American  Commonwealth. 

Missouri  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  outpost  and  frontier  of 
cur  national  civilization.  From  the  time  of  its  Inclusion  In  the 
United  States  in  1803.  under  the  dlrecUon  and  foresight  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  her  citizens  have  ever  been  foremost  on  the  field  and  in 
the  forum  as  the  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Her  strategic  location  as  a  frontier  State  In  the  early  days,  her 
border-line  position  in  the  days  before  and  during  the  War  between 
the  States  and  the  solid  American  character  of  her  people  have 
always  caused  the  citizens  of  Missouri  to  be  keenly  aUve  to  every 
question  that  affected  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

With  this  background  it  Is  not  difflcxilt  to  understand  your  inter- 
est m  the  forthcoming  election  cf  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
With  civilization  hanging  in  the  balance,  with  serious  social  and 
economic  problems  still  in  the  process  of  solution  it  Is  obvlou^  if 
cur  Republic  Is  to  remain  the  last  high  hope  of  mankind,  that 
every  American  citizen  must  do  his  part  at  this  time  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  the  Nation. 

I  congratulate  my  good  friend,  President  McClure.  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  their  foresight  and  success  in  placing  before  the  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs  of  Westminster  College  a  nimiber  of  the  eminent 
Republican  and  Democratic  aspirants  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion There  Is  evidence  that  other  clUes  in  the  SUte  are  imitating 
vour  good  example.  I  saw  a  squib  in  the  paper  a  few  nights  ago 
that  Tom  Dewey  was  In  St.  Louis  and  that  other  candidates  have 
been  around  here  and  there. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  thing.  I  think  the  people  of  this  country 
should  have  the  chance  to  size  up  al".  the  Presidential  candidates  at 
close  range  If  this  could  be  brought  about,  I  am  convinced  that 
you  could  depend  upon  the  American  public  to  pick  out  the  right 
man  for  the  place  It  has  been  my  experience  over  a  period  of 
vears  that  sooner  or  later  our  people  get  the  true  measure  of  every 
man  In  public  life.  Thev  have  a  way  of  finding  out  for  themselves 
whether  a  man  Is  a  human  being  or  a  Jack-in-the-box.  and  whether 
he  really  has  something  under  his  hat  or  Is  Just  talking  through  It. 
For  tills  reason  I  not  only  endorse  the  idea  of  the  Westminster 
InsUtute  of  Public  Affairs,  I  am  heartUy  In  favor  of  it. 


The  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Pai-ty  In  1940  mtBt 
base  his  claim  for  success  upon  the  record  of  the  Democratic  bA- 
mlnlstratlon  for  the  past  7  years,  and  he  must  convince  the  public 
of  his  desire  and  ability  to  see  that  record  through  to  a  complete 

and  successful  conclusion.  ^  ..    ,o«o  •«• 

When  the  Democratic  Party  came  Into  power  on  March  4.  1833,  rt 
inherited  from  the  Republican  Party  a  defeati'd.  discouraged  United 
States   tangled  In  the  bog  of  financial  and  economic  chaos. 

We  inherited  a  prostrate  banking  system,  15.000.000  unemployed 
workers,  farmers  in  or  at  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  trade  and  com- 
merce at  a  standsiUl.  and  a  Federal  Budget  badly  out  of  balance. 
We  started — not  from  stratch — but  from  way  behind  It. 

Under  7  years  of  our  administration  bushiess  has  been  revived, 
agriculture  has  been  Improved,  the  national  Income  has  been 
almost  doubled,  foreign  trade  has  been  substantially  Increased,  and 
the  total  of  unemployed  reduced  by  millions.  The  spirit  of  the 
Nation  has  been  transformed  from  despair  to  courage  and  hope. 
In  a  world  shaken  by  war  and  conquest,  the  United  States  has 
l)ecome  the  last  great  bulwark  of  freedom  and  peace. 

This  is  the  Democratic  record  and  we  are  proud  to  stand  upon  It. 
The  inheritance  of  wreckage  taken  over  from  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  converted  Into  a  legacy  of  hope  and  vigor  for  the  present 
and  future  generations. 

The  goal  of  the  Democratic  administration  has  been  security — 
security  for  the  Nation  and  security  for  the  mass  of  common  citizens 
who  must  find  happiness  and  a  means  of  livelihood  in  a  harsh  and 
complex  Industr.al  age  The  old  policy  of  drift  and  shift,  of  doing 
nothing  and  letting  things  take  their  course,  produced  only  bitter 
fruits  and  tragic  failure. 

The  constructive  achievements  of  the  Democratic  administration 
stand  unmatched  in  recent  history.  WhUe  other  nations  have 
wasted  their  substance  on  war  and  destruction,  the  United  States 
has  been  conserving  lt.s  natural  resources  and  human  manpower. 
The  soil  has  been  protected  against  the  ravages  of  the  wind,  water 
power  has  been  developed,  and  the  benefits  of  lime-  and  labor-saving 
electricity  carried  to  rural  homes  and  rural  firesides.  Idle  hands 
have  been  given  emploj-ment  in  the  building  of  roads,  school  houses, 
bridges,  dams,  airports,  landing  fields,  and  other  useful  public  proj- 
ects. As  a  result  of  this  program,  undertaken  In  a  time  of  economic 
emergency,  the  Nation's  physical  plant  Is  In  better  shape  today  than 
It  ever  was  before. 

These  splendid  benefits  are  here  and  now;  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  future  generations  as  well  as  to  our  own.  A  social- 
security  law  has  been  enacted  to  provide  a  measure  of  financial 
se.'urlty  for  men  and  women  workers  who  arrive  at  old  age  without 
Independent  means.  Payments  under  the  act  are  beginning  this 
year.  The  law  was  designed  to  correct  one  of  the  gravest  abuses 
in  the  industrial  system,  and.  before  many  years  have  passed.  It 
will  take  Its  place  as  one  of  the  most  humane  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  enacted  by  a  far-seeing  government. 

Bank  deposits  are  now  Insured,  guaranteeing  against  a  repetition 
of  the  misery  and  disaster  caused  by  the  wholesale  collapse  of  the 
banking  structure  under  the  last  Republican  regime.  A  brake  has 
been  placed  on  the  Issuance  of  wildcat  securities  and  phony  stock 
certificates.  Wholesome  regulations  have  been  adopted  to  curb  the 
type  of  reckless  speculation  In  security  markets  which  did  so  much 
to  bring  on  the  last  tragic  depression. 

Labor  has  had  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  given  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law.  An  excellent  start  has  been  made  on  the  difBcult 
task  of  putting  a  floor  under  wages  and  a  celling  over  hours  of  toll. 
A  program  of  agricultural  aid  has  been  placed  In  effect,  under 
which  the  prices  received  by  farmers  have  risen  far  above  the  ruln- 
ovis  rates  received  In  1932. 

The  national  defense  has  been  strengthened  and  relations  with 
Latin -American    countries    vastly    improved    by   the    good-neighbor 

policy. 

The  list  of  worth  while,  workable  measures  written  Into  law  by 
the  Democratic  administration  could  be  extended  indefinitely.  It 
is  significant  that  the  Republican  program  committee,  headed  by 
Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  found  it  expedient  to  put  a  reluctant  stamp  of 
approvsd  on  many  of  the  major  mesisvires  sponsored  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President  and  a  Democratic  Congress.  A  political  party, 
facing  a  national  election,  could  hardly  do  otherwise. 

Tlie  critics,  of  course,  are  dissatisfied.  Under  the  grand  old 
American  way,  they  have  a  right  to  fill  their  lungs  with  air  and 
then  srream  untU  the  heavens  echo  their  plaintive  cries.  They 
still  have  that  right  because  the  Democratic  administration  has 
been  zealous  in  its  protection  of  civil  liberties. 

What  disturbs  our  critics?  First  of  all  they  complain  about 
the  size  of  the  public  debt,  neglecting,  of  course,  to  remind  the 
electorate  that  the  debt  rose  more  than  five  and  a  half  bUllons 
during  Mr.  Hoover's  regime  when  nothing  was  done  to  turn  the 
tide  The  Democratic  administration  had  a  choice  to  make  In 
the  face  of  a  dreadful  calamity — it  could  balance  the  budget  or 
It  could  use  the  public  credit  to  meet  human  needs.  The  latter 
course  caUed  for  greater  courage.     But   it  was   right   and   it   was 

The  debt  has  gone  up,  but  spending  has  advanced  the  natloni.1 
Income  and  saved  millions  of  worthy  citizens  from  privation  and 
want  There  was  no  other  way  to  do  the  Job.  The  public  credit 
has  been  strengthened,  not  weakened,  and  United  States  bonds 
are  selling  above  the  levels  that  prevailed  when  this  administra- 
tion came  into  power.  .        ,         ...  ,  *^ 

"Look  at  the  unemployed."  This  Is  another  favorite  cry  of  the 
critics.  What  did  the  Hoover  administration  do  to  solve  unem- 
ployment? Has  any  Republican  candidate  offered  a  single  con- 
crete  suggestion   for   meeting    the   problem?     I    mean    apart   from 
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the  usual  bunLum  about  business  Improving  If  the  Republicans 
are  returned  to  power.  In  other  words,  •'prosperity  is  Just  around 
the  corner"  provided  the  Grand  Old  Party  gets  back  In  the 
saddle- -the  same  old  medicine  In  a  different  bottle. 

Senator  Barklet.  majority  leader,  stated  the  case  in  a  recent 
speech  summarizing  the   work  of  the  Democratic   administration. 

"It  muit  be  remembered."  he  said,  "th.it  we  have  had  only 
7  years  to  climb  the  hill  from  the  depths  of  the  depression  as  it 
existed  In  1933.  If  it  took  12  years  of  political  and  economic  folly 
to  throw  13  million  men  out  of  work,  we  claim  to  have  attained 
a  miraculous  succe.ss  if  wc  have  been  able  to  put  three-fourths 
of  them  back  to  work  in  7  years  In  addition  to  the  absorption  of 
th'^'se  who  have  newly  come  up<;n  the  scene  and  those  who  have 
be*'n    displaced    by    mechanical    improvements." 

The  R"jcsevelt  administration,  in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds, 
has  done  a  remarkable  Job  of  reconstruction.  It  has  revitalized 
the  Nation's  life  and  It  has  preserved  peace.    It  will  take  Its  place 

In    hiatory    as    one    of   our    great    constiuctive    administrations. 

The  American  method  of  procedure  In  providing  every  citizen  of 
the  Republic  with  a  share  of  responsibility  in  the  management 
Of  our  national  affairs  is  to  be  found,  generally  speaking,  in  otir 
two-party  system  of  government.  In  this  way  the  party  out  of 
pv^wer.  the  Republican,  can  avail  itself  of  the  regular  national 
and  congressional  elections  to  point  cut  to  the  people  what  it 
considers  to  be  the  mistakes  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  party  In  power.  But  the  minority  party  must  do 
more,  and  here  Is  where  the  rub  comes  for  the  Republicans  in  this 
election.  It  must  offer  a  constructive  program  and  It  must  offer 
Bound    sensible    candidates 

To  put  the  present  situation  more  clearly  before  this  assembly 
cf  college  people,  let  me  say  that  the  picture  Is  about  the  same  as 
the  en?  you  may  have  seen  at  the  annual  home-coming  football 
game,  when  some  carping  critic  stands  up  in  the  crowd  and  yells  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  that  he  can  run  the  team  better  and  carry  the 
ball  farther  than  any  man  on  the  field. 

In  th's  campaign  I  am  proud  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  one  of  the  world's  largest  business  organizations.  ' 
the  United  States  Post  Office.  I  am  proud  of  the  postal  surpluses 
In  every  year  of  my  administration  save  one:  not  because  these 
annual  .'surpluses  are  a  credit  to  my  record  as  a  businessman  but 
because  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Postmaster  General 
•to  serve  the  public  more  and  more  and  tax  them  less  and  less  " 

If  I  ran  a  deficit  as  Postmaster  General,  it  would  have  to  come 
out  of  your  pockets  in  taxes.  That  is  why  I  have  tried  to  live  within 
our  income  in  the  Post  Office  Department  and  do  my  part  toward 
balancing  the  National  Budget.  i 

I  am  proud  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  magnificent  and  unlver-  I 
sal  system  cf  communication.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
the  fine  men  and  women  who  make  up  Its  field  forces,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  express  publicly  here  and  now  my  appreciation  to 
them  I  make  claim  to  no  special  amount  of  personal  credit  for  the 
prest^nt  h  gh  efficiency  of  the  Postal  System.  I  do  assert,  however. 
that  under  the  Democratic  administration  we  have  made  decided 
progress. 

When  we  came  into  office  on  March  4.  1933.  we  adopted  policies 
calculated  to  safeguard  this  great  public  business,  to  improve  its 
efficiency,  to  assume  our  full  responsibility  to  the  workers,  and  to 
save  money  for  the  taxpayers.  As  we  have  gone  along  with  the 
work  we  have  stood  by  those  fixed  pwllcies.  And  the  record  shows 
that  we  have  been  successful.     Let  me  Illustrate: 

The  net  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1932.  which  was  the  last  full 
year  of  operation  under  the  previous  Republican  administration, 
was  a  staggering  deficit  of  more  than  $152,000,000 

There  was  a  net  deficit  In  the  fi.scal  year  1933  of  more  than 
$50  000000.  notw^lthstandlng  that  in  the  beginning  of  that  year  the 
postage  rate  on  all  first-class  matter  was  raised  from  2  to  3  cents. 
The  fiscal  year  1934  was  the  first  full  year  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. As  the  result  of  mry  recommendations  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year,  the  local  rate  on  first-class  matter  was  reduced 
from  3  to  2  cents.  In  spite  of  the  loss  in  revenue  from  that  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  postage,  a  net  surplus  was  shown  from  our 
operations  in  1934. 

In  1935  another  net  Furpliis  was  shown. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1936.  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  shorter  work- 
week, which  cost  millions  of  dollars  and  put  thousands  of  men  to 
work,  and  due  also  to  the  fact  that  in  1936  the  post  office  took  over 
for  the  first  time  the  custody  of  post-office  buildings  from  the 
Treasury,  we  suffered  a  net  deficit  of  less  than  tlV.OOO.OOO. 

Increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  postmasters  and  employees, 
coupled  with  increased  revenues,  enabled  us  to  again  show  a  net 
operating  surplus  In  the  fiscal  year  1937. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939. 
Therefore,  by  adopting  the  same  methods  of  bookkeeping  as  my 
predecessors  and  by  taking  credit  for  nonpostal  Items.  In  the  same 
manner  as  previous  Republican  administrations  claimed  this  same 
credit,  in  5  o<  the  6  full  years  of  operation  under  my  administration 
we  have  shown  a  net  siirplus  from  that  part  of  our  services  which 
we  have  rendered  to  the  public  for  hire. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  address  you  this  evening,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  your  attention  and 
your  very  cordial  hospitality. 


Helping  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OK  C.\L!FORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE   WASHINGTON    DAILY    NEWS 


Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  News  of  April  20,  1940: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  Ne\V3  of  April  20.   19401 

"HEt-PING     THE     FARMER" 

The  Harden  amendments  to  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  now  expected 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  House  next  week,  have  been  represented 
frequently  as  a  boon  to  the  farmers 

That  may  be  true — In  the  case  of  corporate  farmers  who  operate 
their  own  canneries  and  packing  plants. 

It  Is  certainly  not  true  in  the  case  of  a  bona  fide  dirt  farmer. 
The  reverse   Is  nearer  the  fact. 

If  the  Harden  amendments  are  enacted,  and  the  protection."?  of 
the  Wage-Hour  Act  are  removed  from  more  than  a  million  low- 
paid  workers,  their  ability  to  buy  farm  products  will  be  dimin- 
ished.    That  certainly  will  do  farm  prices  no  good. 

The  proposed  exemptions  have  nothing  to  do  with  farm  labor, 
which  of  course  has  never  been  covered  by  the  Wage-Hour  Act 

The  pretenses  of  some  of  the  cannery  lobbyists,  sawmill  lobbyists, 
cheese  lobbyists,  tobacco  lobbylst3.  etc  .  who  profess  to  be  crusading 
In  the  Interests  of  the  hard-pressed  American  farmer,  are  a  little 
sickening. 

Senator  MtniRAY.  of  Montana,  said  the  other  day.  In  attacking 
the  Harden  amendments: 

"I  come  from  a  great  agricultural  State  and  have  supported  every 
proper  farm  bill  of  the  administration,  but  I  submit  to  your  com- 
mon sense  that  we  cannot  help  the  farmer  by  decreasing  the 
wages  of  those  who  buy  his  products.  Every  economist  knows 
this." 

We  hope  most  Congressmen  know  It. 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PATROLMEN'S  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

OF  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  many  critical  ele- 
ments in  our  country  finding  fault  with  the  exceptionally  fine 
work  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  accomplishing, 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  receive  the  following  commendation 
from  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  of  Newark,  N.  J.: 

Patrolmen  s   BENEVOLE>rr   Association, 

Newark.  N.  J.,  Local  No.  3. 
Newark,  S.  J.,   April    10.   1940. 
Hon.   Albert  L    Vretlant). 

Representative.  Eleventh   District, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Honorablb  Sir:  The  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  of  the 
Newark  Police  Department,  at  a  regular  meeting  held  at  the 
Labor  Lyceum  on  April  9,  1940,  unanimously  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  and  ordered  the  same  entered  on  the  minutes, 
with  Instructions  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
Senators  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  to  the  three  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  constituencies  In  the  city 
of  Newark: 

••Whereas  the  press  of  the  United  States  has  recently  published 
statements  made  in  the  Congress  which  attack  the  law-enforce- 
ment  methods   of    the   Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation    of    tha 
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United  SUtes  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Director  of  said 
Bureau.  John  Edgar  Hoover,  and 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  our  organization  to  receive 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveetlgatlon  the  fullest  of  cooperation 
In  all  matters  affecting  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  apprehension 
of  cnnunals:  Therefore,  b?  It 

•Resolved.  That  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  of  the 
police  department  of  the  city  of  Newark  endorse  unanimously  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
Its  director,  and  lu^ge  upon  the  Congress  that  the  Bureau  be  en- 
couraged and  commended  In  Its  excellent  work  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement." 

Copies  to  Hon.  W.  Wartjen  Barbottr.  United  States  Senator  for  New 
Jersey:  Hon.  William  H  Smathers.  United  States  Senator  for  New 
Jersey:  Hon.  Frderick  A.  Hartlit.  Jr.  Representative,  Tenth  District; 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kean.  RepresenUtlve.  Twelfth  District. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Durkin, 
President.    Patrolmen's    Benevolent    Asaociaticm.    City    of 
Nexcurk,  N.  J. 
Attest:  , 

I  Edward  J.  Scanlon, 

Secretary. 

Developing  Our  Inland  Waterways  for  National  De- 
fense. Tennessee-Tombigbee;  Lake  Erie-Ohio; 
and  St.  Lawrence  Inland  Waterways.  Senator 
McKellar's  Fears  Unfounded 

I  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  19, 1940 

Mr.  RANKJN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  spending  billions  of 
dollai^  on  national  defense.  Defense  of  whom?  Are  we 
preparing  to  defend  somebody  abroad,  or  do  we  propose  to 
defend  our  own  people  and  our  own  country?  Are  we  pre- 
paring for  national  defense  or  international  defense? 

If  we  intend  to  make  our  own  country  so  safe  and  strong 
that  she  can  stand  against  the  world,  we  should  take  a  por- 
tion of  this  money  and  use  it  for  the  development  of  our 
inland  waterways.  In  order  to  be  able  to  protect  America 
in  times  of  stress  and  assure  ourselves  tbat  this  country  will 
never  suffer  the  fate  of  Norway. 

Every  civilized  nation  under  the  sun  that  can  be  classed 
as  a  world  power,  except  the  United  States,  has  developed 
its  inland  waterways  to  connect  every  section  of  the  country; 
while  here  we  are  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  certain  selfish 
interests  and  sadly  neglecting  that  vital  phase  of  our  national 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  am  sorry ;  I  liave  not  the  time  to  yield. 

Shall  we  continue  to  ignore  the  sad  lessons  of  history? 
Shall  we  continue  to  ignore  what  is  taking  place  in  Europe 
today?  ShaU  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  j>alnful  truth  that  no 
country  is  prepared  to  cope  with  a  world  power,  or  a  group  of 
world  powers,  that  has  not  properly  developed  Its  home 
defenses,  especially  its  inland  waterways? 

No  matter  how  large  an  army  or  navy  a  country  may  have. 
It  does  not  have  an  adequate  system  ol  national  defense  until 
it  has  developed  its  inland  waterways  to  serve  every  section 
of  the  coimtry  to  which  they  can  be  extended. 

If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  defend 
our  country  against  a  foreign  power,  or  a  group  of  foreign 
powers,  we  are  going  to  have  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
these  inland  wateru'ays.  Just  as  Europe  is  doing  today. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Army  engineers,  smce  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  canal  and  river  im- 
provements in  Europe  have  been  located  and  designed  for 
national-defense  purposes  as  weU  as  for  peacetime  benefits. 

Today,  while  seagoing  commerce  is  being  blasted  from  the 
face  of  the  ocean,  these  inland  waterways  are  probably 
deciding  the  fate  of  Euiope. 

In  Germany  a  sy.stem  of  Inland  waterways  with  a  total 
length  of  over  8.000  m.lcs  connects  the  river  system  of  the 
Rhine.    Elbe,    Oder.    Vistula,    Danube,    and  other  streams. 


Berlin  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  Soa  through  central  Ger- 
many to  Berlin,  and  to  the  heart  of  the  Ruhr  mining  and 
industrial  area.  Future  plans  for  German  waterways  con- 
template modernization  by  1945  of  the  old  Ludwig  Canal 
connecting  the  Rhine  and  Main  Rivers  with  the  Danube. 
While  we  quibble  over  the  small  amount  necessary  to  start 
work  on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  inland  waterway  that 
would  give  a  new  water  connection  with,  our  nitrate  plant  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  on  which  we  must  depend  for  our  explosives 
in  case  of  war,  and  shorten  its  distance  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  a  thousand  miles. 

In  Prance,  waterborne  conunerce  through  canals  and  im- 
proved river  systems  Is  an  established  part  of  plans  for  na- 
tional defense  as  well  as  an  important  asset  to  the  peacetime 
economic  life  cf  the  country.  The  French  inland  waterways 
have  a  total  length  of  about  6,200  miles— 3.200  miles  of 
canals  and  3,000  miles  of  rivers.  Included  in  this  system  are 
the  Seine,  Rhone,  Loire,  and  Garonne  Rivers. 

Extensive  waterway  improvements  that  have  been  exe- 
cuted and  planned  in  Soviet  Russia,  for  national  defense 
and  commercial  traffic.  Include  the  recently  completed  Mos- 
cow-Volga Canal,  which  will  connect  Moscow  with  the 
Caspian  Sea.  and  a  completed  waterway  between  the  Baltic 
and  White  Seas  in  northern  Russia.  The  contemplated 
waterway  between  the  Volga  and  Don  Rivers  will  provide 
inland  navigation  between  Moscow  and  the  Black  Sea.  Yet 
we  permit  these  selfish  interests  to  delay  the  construction  of 
a  project  to  connect  the  Ohio  with  the  Great  Lakes,  which, 
together  with  the  Tombigbee  route,  would  give  us  a  new 
through  connection  that  could  not  be  attacked  from  the  sea. 
In  this  country  waterway  improvements,  exceeding  those 
In  Europe,  have  been  designed  primarily  for  the  peacetime 
developments  of  a  new  country,  but  the  time  has  arrived 
now  when  our  programs  for  inland-waterway  improvements 
should  be  expanded  in  the  interests  of  national  defense. 

There  are  three  great  inland-waterway  developments  that 
ought  to  be  provided  for  at  once,  and  that  can  be  con- 
structed with  a  very  small  amount  of  the  funds  now  being 
appropriated  for  national  defense.    They  are: 

First.  The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  inland  waterway  con- 
necting the  Tennessee  River  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  down  the  Tombigbee  River. 

Second.  The  Ohio-Lake  Erie  waterway,  connecting  the 
Ohio  River  with  the  Great  Lakes. 

Third.  The  St.  Lawrence  inland  waterway,  giving  us  an 
outlet  to  the  AtlanUc  Ocean  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
of  sufficient  size  and  depth  to  carry  oceangoing  vessels. 

Give  us  these  and  other  similar  developments  throughout 
the  country,  and  America  can  stand  against  the  world. 
These  three  projects  have  already  been  approved  by  the 
Army  engineers. 

Who  is  standing  in  the  way?  Who  is  opposing  these  nec- 
essary developments?  Those  selfish  interests  that  ttre  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  great  financial  influences,  that  in  turn 
are  controlled  by  or  interlocked  with  those  international 
financial  interests  that  do  not  want  us  to  spend  any  money 
on  the  development  of  an  internal-waterway  system. 

They  want  us  to  prepare,  not  for  nationsd  defense,  but  for 
international  defense,  that  we  may  defend  their  interests 
and  operations  abroad — even  though  it  costs  the  lives  oi 
millions  of  cur  young  men.  bankrupts  the  Nation,  and 
WTecks  this  Republic. 

As  the  Army  engineers  have  pointed  out,  the  proposed 
canals  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  from 
the  Tennessee  River  to  the  Gulf,  are  located  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  behind  the  natural  defense  line  formed  by 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  range.  In  this  region  the  Ten- 
nessee River  is  being  improved  to  provide  hydroelectric 
power  which  can  be  used  to  manufacture  war  materials 
from  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Birmingham  and  the 
Great  Lakes  areas.  Certainly  no  Inland-waterway  improve- 
ments that  have  been  proposed  can  be  m  advantageous  for 
National  Defen.se  as  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  and  the  Ohio 
River-Lake  Erie  canals. 
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Since  the  work  would  be  spread  over  a  period  of  anywhere 
from  7  to  10  years,  the  annual  expense  of  constructing  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  inland  waterway  would  be  compara- 
tively small.  Besides,  it  would  employ  between  6,000  and 
lO.OCO  men.  virtually  absorbing  the  unemployment  load  in 
that  area,  and  to  a  large  extent  diminishing  the  relief  rolla 
and  the  expenditures  through  the  W.  P.  A. 

Then.  too.  we  have  the  machinery  necessary  to  do  this 
work,  now  standing  idle,  and  there  is  enough  surplus  elec- 
tricity at  Muscle  Shoals  and  Pickwick  Dam  to  supply  the 
nece:.sary  energy.  It  can  be  constructed  now  at  the  very 
minimum  of  cost,  and.  as  I  have  said,  it  would  relieve  the 
Government  of  enough  burden  in  the  reduction  of  relief 
rolls  and  W.  P.  A.  emplojinent  in  that  area  to  make  the  cost 
almost  negligible. 

It  would  shorten  the  water  distance  from  Paducah.  Ky.. 
and  all  points  on  the  Ohio  River  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee — up  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa. — to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
by  more  than  200  miles;  and  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  about 
500  miles.  It  would  shorten  the  water  distance  from  all 
point^s  orr  the  Mississippi  River  above  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  by 
more  than  100  miles,  and  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  more 
than  400  miles,  and  from  our  nitrate  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  about  1.000  miles. 

It  will  also  furnish  a  slack-water  route  for  ascending 
trafQc.  practically  all  the  way  from  Mobile  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  then  a  downstream  route  from  .there  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio;  which  would  be  of  Inestimable  benefit 
to  the  users  of  river  trafQc  on  all  these  streams,  including  the 
Mis£i.'?sippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Tennessee,  as  well  as  the 
Tombigl)ee. 

As  I  said,  this  whole  program  Is  being  opposed  by  a  few 
selfish  interests.  They  seem  to  forget  that  our  transporta- 
tion system  virtually  broke  down  during  the  World  War. 
They  are  willing  to  use  their  influence  to  block  these  great 
contributions  to  cur  national  defense,  for  fear  that  they 
might  give  them  a  little  competition  in  freight  rates  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Everyone  admits  that  this  Tennessee-Tomb'gbee  project 
will  be  constructed  sooner  or  later,  and  ihe  sooner  the  better. 
It  has  already  been  surveyed  and  mapped  and  approved,  and 
the  Army  engineers  are  ready  to  go  to  work  on  it.  We  have 
the  machinery  to  do  the  work  now  standing  idle,  and  we 
have  the  electricity  right  on  the  spot,  you  might  say.  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  energy.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  it  can  be 
constructed  now  at  the  very  minimum  of  cost  and  will  relieve 
the  Government  of  enough  burden  In  the  reduction  of  relief 
rolls  and  W.  P.  A.  employment  in  that  area  to  make  the  cost 
almost  negligible. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  projects  of  internal  devel- 
opment now  before  Congress  and  should  be  aprpoved  at  this 
session  by  all  means. 

SENATOR  M'KSLUUt'S  FBARS  TTNTOtrXDO 

Senator  McKELLAR..of  Tennessee,  has  expressed  the  fears 
that  this  project  would  take  enough  water  out  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  to  affect  adversely  the  water  level  on  the  lower 
Tennessee.  Those  fears  are  entirely  unfounded.  The  only 
water  that  would  be  taken  from  the  Tennessee  River  at  all 
would  l)e  Just  enough  to  operate  the  first  lock  which  would 
not  lower  the  water  level  on  Pickwick  Lake  by  one  one- hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  at  any  one  time.  Below  the  first  lock,  the 
Tombigl)ee  has  ample  water  to  supply  the  channel  and  to 
operate  all  the  locks. 

But  the  benefits  of  this  canal  to  the  Slate  of  Tennessee 
would  be  tremendous.  It  will  give  a  new  outlet  to  her  water 
trafQc.  which  is  now  virtually  bottled  up,  and  would  shorten 
the  water  distance  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  at>out  1.000 
miles.  It  would  be  the  greatest  thing  that  could  happen  at 
this  time,  so  far  as  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  concerned. 

OHIO    R1VEB-L.WKE    ERIZ    WATTRWAY    AND    ITS    CONNFCTION    WITH    A    TEN- 
NESSEE   RIVER-CITLF    OF    MEXICO    WATERWAY 

The  Army  engineers  have  also  pointed  out  that  great  as 
the  estimated  benefits  are  for  a  waterway'  connecting  the 


Tennessee  River  with  the  Oulf,  they  are  still  greater  when 
considered  together  with  a  waterway  connecting  the  Ohio 
River  with  Lake  Erie.  The  latter  connection  has  been 
under  consideration  for  many  years  and  widespread  interest 
in  the  proposal  has  led  to  investigations  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  1831.  1896.  1898.  1911.  1921.  1923,  1925.  1934, 
1936.  and  1937.  The  Lake  Eric-Ohio  River  v.aterway  is  an 
improvement  of  national  importance  which  v.-as  partially 
and  provisionally  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1935.  subject  to  final  approval  of  the  whole  project  by 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  The  plans 
have  been  perfected,  but  due  to  major  changes  that  have 
developed  with  respect  to  the  economics  of  the  project  the 
Board  of  Engineers  will  probably  again  submit  the  matter 
to  Congress.  The  plan  contemplates  a  modern  waterway 
extending  from  the  Ohio  River,  about  25  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh, to  Lake  Erie  near  Ashtabula.  Ohio.  The  1930  popu- 
lation of  the  five  counties  adjacent  to  the  route  is  given 
as  about  670.000.  There  are  10  cities  located  on  the  planned 
route  that  have  populations  exceeding  10.000.  of  which 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  with  nearly  200.000  inhabitants.  New 
Castle.  Pa.,  with  49,000.  Warren.  Ohio,  with  over  40.000,  and 
Ashtabula.  Ohio,  with  23,000,  are  important  manufacturing 
centers.  The  improvement  would  provide  a  direct  water- 
way connection  between  ore  producing  and  consuming 
areas,  as  well  as  a  waterway  distribution  system  for  heavy 
manufactured  goods  between  the  Pittsburgh  area  on  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  Detroit  area  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
Ohio-Lake  Erie  waterway  and  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee- 
Gulf  waterway  are  like  bread  and  butter  to  each  other. 
Each  is  highly  desirable  by  itself,  but  together  their  indi- 
vidual benefits  are  enhanced  and  extended  to  a  wider  terri- 
tory. Together  they  provide  a  second  valuable  all-water 
route  from  the  Great  Lakes  region  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  supplement  the  existing  waterway  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Gulf,  from  Chicago  via  the  Illinois  River  and  down 
the  Mississippi  by  New  Orleans. 

In  this  country  waterway  improvements,  exceeding  those 
In  Europe,  have  been  designed  primarily  for  the  peacetime 
development  of  a  new  country,  but  the  time  has  arrived  now 
when  our  programs  for  inland  waterway  improvements 
should  be  expanded  in  the  interests  of  national  defense. 
The  proposed  canals  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  Gulf  are  located  In  the 
interior  of  the  country  behind  the  natural  defense  line 
formed  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain  range.  In  this  region 
the  Tennessee  River  is  being  improved  to  provide  hydro- 
electric power,  which  can  be  used  to  manufacture  war  ma- 
terials from  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Birmingham  and 
the  Great  Lakes  area.  Certainly  no  inland-waterway  im- 
provements that  have  been  proposed  can  be  so  advantageou'^ 
for  national  defense  as  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  and  the 
Ohio  River-Lake  Erie  canals — especially  when  developed  in 
connection  with  the  St.  Lawrence  inland  waterway. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  inland  waterway,  which  Is  now 
before  the  Senate,  is  of  supreme  importance  from  a  stand- 
point of  national  defense  for  the  reason  that  it  would  give  us 
an  additional  cutlet  to  the  sea  from  Muscle  Shoals,  the 
source  of  our  mtrate  supply  on  which  we  must  depend  for 
our  explosives  in  case  of  war.  lliis  route  would  not  only 
be  fully  protected  from  attacks  from  the  sea.  or  by  planes 
released  from  airplane  carriers,  but  it  would  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  those  explosives  in  case  of  emergency  by 
shortening  the  water  distance  between  Muscle  Shoals  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  approximately  1,000  miles. 

We  should  begin  construction  on  this  project  at  once  and 
not  delay  action  as  Norway  did.  until  it  can  be  of  no  avaiL 

Then,  too,  with  this  great  inland  waterway,  this  great 
addition  to  our  transportation  system,  this  great  contribution 
to  our  national  defense  completed,  cur  vast,  menacing  flood - 
control  problem  on  the  Tomb;gbee  would  be  forever  solved. 
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Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Aprti  23.  1940 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Mr.  C50RE.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  certain  current  questions  pro- 
pounded to  the  Sute  Department  regarding  American  farm 
prosperity  and  the  trade-agreements  program,  and  the  an- 
swers of  the  Department  thereto: 

CURRENT   QUlSnONS    AND   ANSWERS    ABOUT   AMEKICAN   FARM    PEOSPEKTTY 
AND   THE    TRADE- AKGEIMDrrS    PROGEAM 

Question  1.  Are  American  larmcrs  better  off  or  worse  off  under 
the  trade-agreements  program  than  they  were  under  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff  of  1930? 

Answer.  American  farmers  are  better  off  under  the  trade-agree- 
ments program.  Their  cash  Income  from  marketing  their  products, 
the  level  ol  prices  they  receive  lor  their  total  output,  and  the  prices 
Of  the  most  important  farm  product*  were  all  higher  In  1938  and 
1939  under  tlie  triidc-agre«^mcnts  program  than  under  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff  In  1933.  the  last  year  bef<»e  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  passed.     These  Increases  are  shown  In  the  foilcwing  table: 


Farm  cash  income  fruni  uuirkrlinps  (millioiw  o(  dollars) 
Avc'T^e  fATui  v>riot'  lur  nil  c-.jaim^iliLiitt,  index  (1909-14' 

lOO; -  

AverasT  prircs  n"OM\od  bv  fp.rmcr3  for— 

Whfat  (cnts  fxr  l)usnpli 

Corn  'tvnf  prr  biish«'!i 

Bt'ef  cattle  (.1o1I:*p<  pi  r  impounds) 

Hoes  ((Kllan!  \<fr  HM  |n,un«l.s)      

BuU  flat  (ixuts  inr  |ioiindJ 

Wool  {coals  ixT  ix'iiad)     

Cotton  (oent.<!  ikt  jiotind^  

Tobacco  (ceuLs  per  pound) 


1933 


6,278 
70 

ra  in 

3(i.  SO 
3.7.'> 
3.  .U 

18  m 

20.no 
8  n 

11.00 


1938 


7,590 

OS 

6fi  10 

49.01) 

6.66 

7.72 

2f..30 

19.10 

8.27 

17.20 


1939 


7,711 
03 

fa  fin 

47.61 

7.ai 

23.90 

72  3() 

8  W 

13.60 


Question  2.  Why  are  export  market«  for  his  crops  Important  to 
the  American  farmer? 

Answer.  American  farmers  can  and  do  produce  more  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  grown  in  this  country  than  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
American  market  at  anything  like  profitable  prices,  and  they  must 
export  these  surpluses,  which  amount  to  substantial  proportions  of 
Important  crops — normally  one-hall  or  more  of  United  States  cot- 
ton two-ftfthP  of  United  States  tobacco,  one-sixth  of  United  State.s 
wheat  one-third  of  United  States  hog  producU,  etc.  Unless  these 
surpluses  are  exported  they  pile  up  on  the  domestic  market,  torce 
down  farm  prices,  and  reduce  farm  Income. 

Question  3  How  do  trade  aprerments  help  to  support  and  restore 
export  markets  for  American  farm  products? 

Answer.  Trade  agreements  help  to  maintain  and  restore  foreign 
markets  for  American  farm  products  because,  through  these  agree- 
ments the  United  States  obtains  reductions  and  removals  of 
foreign  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  which  Impede  Uie  export 
sales  of  our  farm  products.  It  is  only  common  sense  to  recognize 
that  trade  tends  to  flow  In  larger  volume  when  such  barriers  are 
reduced  or  removed.  ..*  ,     ^  , 

Through  the  trade  agreements  this  coimtry  has  obtained  foreign 
concessions  on  product*  which  in  1987  (the  last  year  for  which 
detailed  statistics  are  available!  made  up  47  percent  of  our  total 
farm  exports  Tlies^e  concewior.s  directiy  improve  the  opportunities 
i(x  foreign  sales  of  American  farm  products. 

Question  4  How  do  trnde  sgreements  affect  the  domestic  market 
lor  American  f.-u-m  products? 

Answer  Trade  agrocmonts  help  to  give  the  American  farmer  a 
bigger  and  better  dcmestlc  market  for  his  products.  Tlu-ough  these 
aCTtements  the  United  btat<;s  has  cbUined  foreign  conccssioi^s 
on  industrinl  products  which,  in  1937,  made  up  25  percent  of  our 
total  nonagricultunil  exports.  Such  concessions  help  to  Increase 
business  activltv  and  create  employment  among  industrial  workers 
In  this  country.'  thus  Increasing  their  power  to  buy  American  farm 
products  m  greater  quantity  and  at  prices  more  remuuerutive  to 
American  farmera.  This  is  an  indirect  but  important  beneflt  to 
American  farn"»ers.  „  j  „     .         n   . 

In  the  same  wav  the  concc£:slon8  that  the  United  States  obtains 
on  agricultural  exports  by  increasing  the  Incomes  and  the  buying 
power  of  Ameilcau  farmers  benefit.  mdirecUy,  American  mdusUlus 
^nrt  the  workers  employed  In  them. 


Question  5.  Have  farm  exports  actually  Increased  under  the 
trade-agreements  program? 

Answer  Yes  Trade  agreements  with  16  foreign  countries  were  In 
effect  throughout  ail.  or  practically  all.  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1939.  Only  three  agreements  were  in  effect  throughout 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1936.  The  following  table  compa'-es 
United  States  exports  of  farm  products  and  of  all  products  to  the 
16  agreement  countries  and  to  all  other  countries  In  the  fiscal  years 
specified . 


Export*  of  fau-m  products: 

'I'o  16  aKrecment  couutxies 

To  all  ot  her  countries 

£xixirt5  of  all  |irt>duct5. 

To  I'l  ngrceinent  oountriee 

To  all  other  countries 


Years  ended  June 
30- 


1936 


ol  dollart 

ISC 
5S0 

805 
1,670 


1939 


Aft ''ton* 
of  doUars 

469 

1.099 
1,786 


Increase  or  dc- 

cn-ar^',  flscal  yiar 

193^  compared 

with  fiscal  year 

193« 


MVUtmn 

Qf  doHar.i  Pttcenf 

-t2h  +15 

-111  -19 


-1-294 
-f21« 


-H4 


The  table  shows  that,  In  the  period  It  covers.  United  States  ex- 
ports of  all  commodities  to  trade-agreement  coimtrles  increased  by 
more  than  twice  the  percentage  of  the  Increase  that  occurred  In 
exports  of  all  commodities  to  nonagrcement  cotmtries.  It  shows 
that  United  States  exports  of  farm  products  alone  to  trade-agreement 
countries  Increased  15  percent,  while  exports  of  farm  products  to  all 
other  countries  declined  19  percent. 

Question  6.  Has  the  United  States  made  wholesale  reductions  in 
Its  tariffs  on  farm  products? 

Answer  No.  In  the  trade  agreements  In  effect  on  Jantiary  1. 
1940,  the  United  States  had  granted  reductions  from  existing  tariff 
rates  on  products  that  comprised  less  than  15  percent  of  our  total 
agricultural  Imports  in  1937.  and  en  articles  that  comprised  23 
percent  of  our  total  nonagrlcultural  Imports  In  1937.  Existing  tarllT 
rates  or  duty-free  entry  had  been  "bound,"  that  Is.  guaranteed 
against  adverse  change,  on  products  and  articles  comprising  40 
percent  of  our  total  agricultural,  and  42  percent  of  our  total  non- 
agricultural.  Imports  in  1037.  Where  necessary,  tariff  reductions  en 
agricultural  and  ether  Imports  have  been  limited  seasonally  or  by 
Epcclficd  quotas  too  small  to  have  any  significant  effect  upon  prices 
received  by  United  States  producers.  The  Trade  Agreement  Act 
prchlbtis  reduction  of  existing  tariff  rates  by  more  than  50  percent. 

Question  7.  Have  Imports  of  agricultural  products  "flooded  the 
country"  imder  the  trade-agreements  program? 

Answer.  No.  In  1939.  total  United  States  Imports  of  products 
listed  as  "agricultural"  were  valued  at  $1,118,000,000.  Of  these  Im- 
ports $592,000,000  worth,  or  nearly  53  percent,  consisted  of  agri- 
cultural raw  materials  mostly  of  types  not  grown  at  all  In  the 
United  States — coffee,  tea,  crude  rubber,  raw  silk,  cacao  and  cacao 
beans  bananas,  etc.  The  remainder  con.slsted  principally  of 
commodities  which  are  not  ordinarily  produced  In  this  country  In 
sufBclent  quantity  to  meet  domestic  requirements  in  spite  of  corn- 
paratlvely  high  rates  of  duty  on  most  of  them.  A  few  specialties  oi 
lorelgn  countries,  and  other  goods  imported  because  of  special  con- 
ditions ccmplete  the  list.  Comparing  1933  with  1939.  Imports  of 
products  not  grown  at  all  In  the  United  States,  but  coneumed  In 
large  quantities  by  American  farmers.  Increased  by  •225.000.000  or 
61  percent,  whereas  Imports  to  supplement  domestic  production 
increased  only  $161,000,000  or  44  percent. 


Imposing   Petition   Submitted   by   Wellise   K.   Hoi 
Urging  Embargo  Against  Japan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  pray  that  I  may 
never  yield  to  the  temptation  to  engage  In  captious  critici.sm, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion  that  we 
Americans  are  doing  a  perfectly  atrocious  thing  when  we 
fuinish  Japan  lethal  Instruments  of  death  and  destruction 
and  other  war  supplies  that  enable  her  to  perform  horrifying 
feats  of  strafing  the  civilian  population,  including  Innocent 
women  and  babies,  in  China.  I  read  an  interview  not  long 
ago  with  a  responsible  Chinese,  printed  In  the  Indianapolis 
SUr.  in  which  he  said  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  supplies 
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which  America  sends  to  Japan  in  a  steady  flow,  that  bar- 
barous power  could  not  carry  on  its  unconscionable  atrocities 
In  China. 

This  is  not  a  political  question.  It  Is  a  great  human  ques- 
tion, touching  the  very  heart  of  the  humanities.  Have  we  so 
far  forgotten  our  Christian  teachings  that  we  are  willing  to 
make  America  the  arsenal  and  storehouse  to  supply  the  In- 
struments of  mass  murder  of  Innocent  women  and  children 
who  have  committed  no  offense  and  whose  misfortune  it  is 
that  they  have  been  doomed  by  a  cruel  fate  to  be  the  pitiable 
victims  of  a  ruthless  Invader? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  a  formidable  petition  from 
my  home  State,  which  Indicates  that  the  sentiment  of  sym- 
pathy and  fairness  toward  the  beleaguered  and  oppressed 
Chinese  is  not  entirely  dead  and  that  many  citizens  share 
the  feelings  I  have  Just  expressed.  Mr.  Wellise  K.  Hui,  of 
Indianapolis,  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  Chinese  In  our 
city  and  State,  clrciilated  the  petition,  to  which  3.253  signa- 
tures are  attached.  The  signers  Include  many  of  the  best 
people  of  Indiana  and  our  adjoining  State,  Kentucky.  I 
have  Introduced  this  petition  In  the  Hoiue,  and.  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  I  have  asked  for,  and  have  secured, 
permission  to  print  the  text  of  the  petition  in  the  Coxoiiis- 
siowAL  RgcoRO.    It  U  a«  follows: 

Wh^rrnM  th«  t7nit«d  Stat««  of  AflMrlcft  and  msny  othn  nations 
hAV0  indict«d  Jnp«n  m  th«  violator  of  th«  Nine-Power  Trcsty  snd 
tha  KellofCK  P»ct  In  th«  prsttnt  Blno-JspsncM  conflict,  (omsntcd 
by  th«  MUit«ry  Psrtf  of  J«p*n,  snd  hsv«  r«p«at«dl]r  prot«st«d 
MirnliMt  th«  bombing*  of  una»f«n4«<l  CtolnM*  cItiM  and  tb«  un- 
n^cntmmry  MlauKht«r  of  ChlnM*  noncotnoatanUi;  tnd 

WhrrcM  w«  fMl  put  to  ahAm*  that  >Ain«rlean  raw  msttrlaU  sr* 
b«tnK  UMd  to  tnanufscturs  weapons  of  war  for  Japan,  Ammcan 
plants  lira  bainc  UMd  to  carry  AiD«nean-mad«  bombs  for  th« 
dratruciton  of  Chlnca*  civilian  population,  American  ihclU  ars 
loading  Japanese  gune,  and  America  U  •uppljrlng  to  Japan  huge 
quantttlee  of  ncrap  iron,  oil,  trucks,  and  other  material*  used  In 
the  furtherance  of  the  war,  over  and  above  the  amounts  of  our 
normal  trade  of  recent  years:  and 

Whereiuk  w«  aympatblze  with  the  Cblneae  people  In  their  de- 
Hire  to  build  up  an  Independent,  democratic  atate,  which  U 
gravrly  threatened  bj  the  preaent  aggreaelon  of  Japan,  and  drptore 
the  traffic  which  Involves  all  of  us,  wittingly  or  imwittlngly,  In 
the  wanton  destruction  of  tbe  Innocent  vlctlxna  of  Japanese  ag- 
gretwlon : 

Therctor*  we,  the  uxulerslgned.  respectfully  petition  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  every  practicable 
means  to  bring  to  an  end  this  traffic  in  war  materials,  whether 
direct  or  Indirect,  which  Is  making  our  country  a  partner  in  the 
military  conquest  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  sympathy  with  the  viewpoint  expressed 
in  this  petition  is  deep  and  sincere.  E^ve^ybody  knows  that 
Japan  has  been  engaged  In  a  cruel  warfare  in  China  for  a 
long  time.  Yet,  because  there  has  been  no  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  we  do  not  choose  to  treat  her  as  the  wanton 
and  savage  belligerent  that  she  really  is.  We  should  have 
levied  an  embargo  on  shipments  to  Japan  long,  long  ago. 


Governor  Moore's  Observations  on  Work  Projects 

Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1940 


LETTFEB   OP   GOVERNOR    OP   NEW   JERSETT   TO    CHAIRMAN   OP 
THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  submit  herewith  the  following  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable A.  Harry  Moore,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  the  Honorable  Edward  T.  Taylor. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  rela- 
tive to  the  pending  appropriation  bill  for  the  Work  Projects 
'  Administration.  Governor  Moore  is  a  former  United  States 
Senator.    As  I  have  observed  before  in  the  Rtcord,  he  is  now 


serving  his  third  term  as  Governor  of  the  Garden  State. 
He  is  the  only  man  in  all  of  its  history  to  have  been  thus 
honored.     He  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  experts  on 

State  government  and  has  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
appraise  the  needs,  as  well  as  the  benefits,  of  the  Work 
Projects  Administration.     The  letter  follows: 

JiBSET  CiTT  Omcx,  April  17,  1940. 
Hon.  Edwaed  T.  Tati.o», 

Chairman,  Hoxise  Committee  on  Appropriations . 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Craixman:  Last  year  I  was  called  upon  by  the  Hoviae  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  offer  my  suggestions  regarding  the 
Work  Projects  Administration.  I  stressed  then  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year.  193&-40.  Now  we  draw 
near  the  time  when  provisions  must  be  made  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  I  feel  It  my  duty  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
to  submit  the  result  of  my  personal  observations. 

This  is  not  so  much  an  appeal  as  an  array  of  facts.  In  support 
of  an  argument  In  favor  of  continuing  the  Federal  appropriation 
to  maintain  the  Work  Projects  Administration  at  Its  present  level. 
The  facts  here  submitted  are  drawn  from  first-hand.  ln.slde 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  W.  P.  A.  from  its  beginnings  In 
August  1938.  From  this  first-hand  knowledge  I  can  testify  that 
from  the  very  outset  the  W.  P.  A  In  my  State  has  been  not  so 
much  ft  chanty  as  »  work  of  necessity  In  keeping  honest  American 
citizens  alive  and  In  mental  balance,  by  the  simple  act  of  giving 
them  something  to  do  in  earning  a  living.  From  the  same  facU 
I  can  t«stify  that  if  the  Oovemment  docs  not  malnuin  its  con* 
trlbutlon  towmrd  keeping  these  citizens  sufflclently  employed  to 
give  th«m  ft  llTlng,  nothing  can  result  but  suffering  to  thousands 
of  IndlTldUftls  ftnd  the  whole  soctftl  organlzatloD  will  be  shot 
through  with  serious  discontent. 

I  CAt)  tMtlfy  out  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the  people  now  em- 
ployed by  this  ftffvney  thst  they  are  not  on  W.  P  A,  of  their  own 
choice,  but  bscftuse  they  have  no  choice  between  It  and  the  hard  and 
fast  fact  of  stftfTfttlon,  or  else  reliance  on  State  or  local  relief 

Z  can  further  testify  that  the  vast  mftjorlty  of  those  employed 
on  the  W,  P.  A.  have  st<>adfaNtly  done  their  utmost  to  obtain  em- 
ployment ftt  their  former  occupations  In  private  Industry  A  few 
of  them  stjccecd  as  times  slowly  Improve  and  private  entrrpruo 
finds  places  for  them.  But  the  great  majority  of  W.  P  A.  workers 
hav*  b«en  disappointed  In  this  endeavor.  They  continue  to  hope 
and  to  stnv*  for  tbelr  old  occupations.  But  they  have  to  wait  lor 
otir  great  but  retarded  economic  machine  to  get  In  motion  again 
and  reopen  opportunities.  Until  this  happens,  nothing  lies  before 
them  tmt  W.  P.  A.  or  else  physical  atarvatlon  and  mental  despair. 
In  the  caie  of  a  single  individual  citizen,  this  Is  serious  enough. 
When  It  happens  to  hundreds,  to  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands, 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  whole  body  politic. 
And  thlB,  please  remember,  U  not  a  mere  opinion;  It  is  a  statement 
Of  fact,  based  on  observation,  on  personal  acquaintance  with  hun- 
dreds of  honest  and  able  Individuals  once  useful  and  respected, 
some  of  them  even  eminent,  but  now  reduced  to  acceptance  of  an 
aid  which  they  take,  not  because  they  want  It  but  because  It  is  a 
stride  toward  ultimate  rehabilitation. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  instances  of  what  will  result  If  the  appropria- 
tion is  cut.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  finds  seasonal  employment 
for  thousands  of  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  as  pickers  of 
fruit,  cultivators  of  vegetables  or  other  farm  and  garden  crops,  or 
In  the  restaurants  and  hotels  of  New  Jersey's  shore  resorts.  Many, 
if  not  most,  of  these  people  have  been  on  the  rolls  of  the  W.  P  A- 
They  cheerfully  relieve  the  W.  P.  A.  of  the  burden  of  finding  them 
employment  the  minute  they  see  a  chance  for  themselves  In  private 
enterprise.  In  the  hope  that  such  seasonal  employment  will  lead  to 
something  permanent.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  testify  that  only  too 
often  the  hope  Is  In  vain.  A  few  do  find  the  desired  permanent 
employment,  but  the  great  majority  have  to  come  back  for  relief 
work  as  soon  as  their  seasonal  empl03rment  is  finished. 

Then,  even  with  the  Work  Projects  Administration  financed  as 
it  is.  they  have  a  hard  time  and  a  long  wait  to  get  their  old 
places  back  again.  Their  former  assignments  have  been  given  to 
others  among  the  needy.  If  the  W.  P.  A.  funds  should  be  reduced, 
they  wait  and  suffer  that  much  longer.  Thus,  what  they  receive 
for  having  courage  and  enterprise  is  not  a  reward  but  a  penalty. 
And  these  are  but  a  single  class  among  the  thousands  who  depend 
on  the  W.  P.  A.  to  keep  them  alive. 

May  I  also  call  your  attention  to  another  serious  hardship  result- 
ing from  a  provision  of  the  present  act  governing  the  W.  P.  A  ? 
This  Is  the  enforced  30-day  layoff  for  all  who  have  been  emploved 
on  It  18  months  or  more  FYom  personal  obsorvatlon  and  positive 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  persons  thus  affected.  I  know  that 
most  of  these  use  their  mandatory  furlough  in  seeking  Jobs  In 
private  enterprise  Again,  a  few  people  succeed  but  the  rest; 
have  had  their  lives  subjected  to  havoc.  In  many  Instances,  not 
30  but  60  and  even  90  days  elapse  before  they  can  be  recertified 
and  rea.ssigned  to  W  P.  A.  Jobs.  Even  when  they  are  reinstated 
they  face  a  period  of  hardship  and  anxiety  In  paying  off  loans 
Incurred  for  food   and   the   common   necessities  of  life. 

On  one  other  material  matter  I  offer  practical  suggestions  for 
a  change.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  contribution  of  sponsors 
to  projects  l>e  reduced  from  the  present  rate  of  25  percent,  as 
now  imposed  by  law,  to  20  percent.  The  reason  Is  that  com- 
munities sponsoring  work-relief  projects  are  subject  to  a  double 
burden.  Besides  the  ccntrlbutions  toward  projects  for  the  material 
betterment  of  their  localities,  these  contributions  are  piled  oa 
top  of  the  burden  of  duect  relief.     Most  of  t.i-ii»f  direct  relief  is  ft 
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continuing  burden,  hocause  It  goes  to  the  outright  unemploysblrs. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  every  locality.  In  every  Government  enter- 
prise. They  are  a  fixed  charge.  Private  enterprise  has  no  use  for 
them.  The  W.  P.  A.  can  provide  them  no  places.  This  is  said 
with  no  reproach  to  such  people.  Many  of  them  are  entitled  to 
respect  as  well  as  sympathy.  A  widow  with  a  number  of  chUdren 
has  no  time  to  be  reeking  employment  or  to  accept  it  U  it  comes. 
The  community  must  care  for  her  kind;  but  It  carmot  do  this 
and  be  fairly  taxed  for  so  large  a  ratio  as  25  percent  oa  Its 
contribution  to  general  work  relief. 

The  argxxmenta  here  presented,  practical  as  they  are.  would  stui 
b»  no  more  than  an  appjeal  for  continued  charity,  if  there  was 
not  evidence  to  offer  which  determines  that  the  taxpayers  money 
expended  In  work  relief  has  been  returned  to  the  taxpayer  In  the 
form  of  material  benefits  that  he  might  never  have  had  but  for  this 
agency.  Again  an  instance  or  two  must  suffice  to  Rive  evidence 
of  an  Impressive  array  of  pracUcal  accompllsliments.  One  such 
Instance  Is  the  fact  that  the  W.  P.  A.  In  my  State  of  New  Jersey- 
has  buUt  enough  new  roadway  to  cross  the  country,  both  east  and 
west,  and  has  constructed  buildings  enough  for  a  fair-sized  city. 

And.  more  Important  than  aU  constnictlon  acoompllshments.  New 
Jersey's  W.  P.  A.  health  program  Is  responsible  for  the  Immuniza- 
tion of  thousands  of  children  against  such  dangerous  dl.scaaes  as 
diphtheria  and  whooping  cough.  It  has  provided  dental  care  and 
diet  improvement  for  like  numbers  of  undernourished  children  and 
Invalids,  whUc  another  project  has  prepared  and  served  hundr»>ds  of 
hot  school  lunches  daUy — In  many  instances  the  only  decent  meal 
the  children  had  during  the  particular  day. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  in  the  pubUc  Interest  might  be 
long  extended,  but.  however  extended  the  catalog  of  W.  P.  A. 
achievements,  the  argxtment  would  remain  the  same:  The  gotxl 
r««iUltinK  to  tl»e  country  from  the  W.  P.  A.  Is  well  worth  what  It 
co*tii  today,  the  money  the  country  epends  on  lu  need?  Is  really 
•pent  for  »U  own  salvation;  and  the  good  given  and  received  might 
be  greaur  stiU  with  a  slightly  greAter  outUy,  It  Is  one  budget  that 
If  Always  In  boJaoce,  no  matter  bam  Urft  tb«  figures. 

Sincerely  yours,  _ 

A.  HoasT  Moms,  Oovernor. 


Dedication  of  Air  Base  at  Wartover  Field,  Chicopee, 

I  Masa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OP  MASSACHUSnrg 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  23, 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  CX)L.  JAMEB  VAN  HORN 


Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Col.  James  Van  Horn  at  Westover  Field.  Chicopee, 
Ihlass..  on  April  6.  1940: 

General  Yount,  distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I 
wiih  you  to  know  that  the  Inability  of  Major  General  Woodruff  to 
participate  In  these  Important  ceremonies  Is  to  him  a  matter  oX 
sincere  regret.  His  duties  as  commanding  general  of  the  First 
Corps  Area,  along  with  the  many  other  demands  on  his  time,  will 
not  permit  of  his  attending  some  of  the  many  funcUons  where  his 
presence  is  desired. 

This  8th  of  April  being  Army  Day.  General  Woodruff  is  particu- 
larly busy  representing  the  Army  at  various  formation'-  given  In 
Its  honor  in  and  near  the  city  of  Boston.  However,  hi  has  asked 
me  to  extend  to  you  his  greetings  and  to  say  that  the  progress 
made  to  date  at  Westover  Field  by  Major  McFadden  and  his  aeslst- 
ants  is  most  gratifying  to  him. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  realize  at  this  tlnus  the  Importance  of  a 
northeast  air  base  to  the  air  defensive  organization  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Its  early  completion.  With  this  in  mind,  General 
Woodruff  wishes  me  also  to  say  that  he  is  anxious  to  lend  his  sup- 
port to  that  project  In  anv  way  that  the  facilities  at  his  command 
may  be  usef\il  to  those  responsible  for  its  accomplishment. 

Although  Westover  Field  Is  to  form  an  Important  element  In  the 
air  defense  of  the  United  States.  Its  location  here  In  western  Mas- 
sachusetts has  opectal  significance  to  all  of  New  England. 

As  we  know  an  air  base  is  designed  and  organized  tn  control  air- 
craft tactical  operations  over  a  prescribed  area.  Excctly  what  that 
organization  Is  to  be.  here  In  New  England.  Is.  of  course,  a  matter 
for  the  War  Department  to  determine.  However,  we  do  know  that 
Westover  Field  located  as  it  Is,  has  some  relation  to  New  England  s 
geographical  center  at  Waterboro.  Maine;  Its  Industrial  center  at 
Webster   Mass     and  its  center  of  population  near  Natlck.  Mass. 

But  what  we  are  mosUv  concerned  with  at  this  time  Is  the 
construction  of  the  field  Itself  and  the  Installation  of  the  local 
coaununlcauon  faculties  that  wiU  serve  It. 


Major  McPadden.  who  is  well  acquainted  to  most  of  you.  I  ana 
sure,  is  known  to  the  Army  as  a  constructing  quartermaster  with 
an  enviable  record  of  outsUnding  accomplishments.  He.  with  nia 
able  c.irps  of  assistants,  already  has  the  buUdlng  construction  proj- 
ect started,  and  well  In  hand. 

Major  Ellott.  of  the  Signal  Corps,  will  report  here  on  May  1  to 
assume  the  duties  of  signal  officer.  He  will  take  over  the  instaUo- 
tlon  and  operation  of  a  strictly  modem  automatic  telephone  plant. 
radio  raiig»  beacons,  and  flxed  transmitting  and  receiving  radio 
stations.  He,  too,  has  been  especially  selected  for  this  work  on 
account  of  his  technical  quallflcatlons  and  experience.  So  West- 
over  Field  may  be  said  to  be  well  on  its  way. 

It  U  with  these  latter  activities  that  my  office  In  Boston  la 
primarily  interested,  and  I  cannot  resist  sketching  them  for  you,  at 
least  In  outline.  ..      ,^  .^ 

Not  only  must  the  field  itself  be  provided  with  the  most  modern 
communication  equipment,  it  must  also  be  connected  by  the  best 
of  high-grade  electrical  devices  to  the  higher-command  echelons, 
as  well  as  to  the  niunerous  local  air  fields,  on  which  wlU  be  baaed 
the  tactical  unite  of  the  air  force  operating  In  this  air-base  area. 
These  will  be  selected  from  the  106  public  and  private  air  flelda 
•already  avaUable  In  New  England.  Also.  Westover  Field  wlU  be  In 
communication  with  numerous  warning  stations — some  of  them 
milts  at  sea.  others  along  the  land  and  coastal  frontiers,  and  many. 
many  more  throughout  all  of  New  England.  Then,  too,  there  must 
be  communlcationa  to  the  cities  or  communities  most  lUcely  to 
need  proUctlcn  In  order  that  they.  too.  may  be  warned  of  any 
impending  attack  from  the  air.  ..  ^     ^    ,       ^  ..  4^^ 

All  of  th<se  lines  of  communication  will  be  designed  to  provide 
almost  Instantaneous  transmission  of  orders  and  information,  Tbelr 
Uwjsmtoslon  efficiency  will  be  measured  in  seconds,  Why?  Becaiuw 
hostile  bombardment  aviation  can  now  cover  such  a  dlsUnce  oa 
that  between  Boeton  Harbor  and  Hartford  Id  less  than  30  minutes. 
Speed  in  meeting  such  a  force  before  It  reaches  lU  objective  la 
Imperative.  .      .         * 

from  ttoeet  facu  olooe  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  wo  extensive  net- 
work of  eommunlcatlons  Is  called  for.  To  a  large  extent  thU  la  to 
be  provided  tbrotigh  the  splendid  commercial  telephone  and  tele- 
graph  facilities  normal ly  serving  the  area 

'n*l«  and  related  problems  are  mtetw-'ly  Interesting  from  a  tech- 
nical stondpoUit,  For  material  and  practical  reasons  tbey  are  ex- 
tremely imporunt.  When  Anally  solved,  the  resulu  should  give  ue 
what  we  want,  via,  protection.  «,»...    .w— 

How,  m  a  few  words,  let  me  answer  the  question.  What  U  tber* 
in  New  England  that  calls  for  protection  ogainat  a  poMilble  enemy 

atU/'k  from  the  air?  ^  .».    „  ..^  -.^.^ 

Mew  England,  with  3  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  SUtee. 
has  a  popiUatlon  which  amounu  to  7  percent  of  the  one  hundred 

and  thirty  •ome  millions  of  people  living  In  thU  country.  In  thla 
comparatively  small  area  it  produces  0  percent  to  value  at  aU  goods 
manufactured  In  the  United  StatcA. 

There  are  some  20  manufactured  Items,  of  which  New  England  A 
output  U  20  percent  or  more  of  the  total  output  for  the  entire 
United  States.  Ptor  example.  60  percent  of  the  Arearms,  62  percent 
of  the  wool  and  hair  producU,  62  percent  of  the  cotton  narrow  goods. 
56  percent  of  the  boot  and  shoe  findings,  and  52  percent  of  the 
textile  machinery  are  produced  in  New  England. 

New  England  employ*  11.S  percent  of  the  Industrial  workers  tx 
the  United  States.  Tlie  density  of  Its  population  per  square  mile 
is  three   and  two-tenths  times  greater  than  In  the  rest  of  this 

country.  .^    ,     ^  ,    ..  n 

So  It  is  that  an  adequate  air  defense  for  New  England  Is  fuUy 

Justified. 

The  conunandlng  general  of  this  corps  area  welcomes  Westover 
Field  as  a  military  Installation  of  great  value,  affording,  as  it  does, 
protection  not  alone  to  New  England  but  to  much  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  many  of  our  Eastern  States. 

To  the  citizens  of  New  England.  Westover  Field  wUl  afford  a 
feeling  of  protection  that  they.  too.  wUl  welcome  and  fuUy  deserve. 


Peace  and  War  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  23,  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY   HON.    HAMILTON    FISH.   OP   NEW    YORK, 

APRIL.  18,  1»40 


Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 

my  remarks  in   the   Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 

address  delivered  by  me  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 

on  Thursday  evening,  April  18.  1940: 

The  Invasion  of  Norway  and  Denmark  by  Nazi  troops  hae  given  the 
green  light  to  the  war  mongers  and  Interventionists  In  America  to 
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lTicTP9'=*'  thf  tPTnpo  cf  th*tr  propnpanda  to  fnrolTe  us  In  th?  Eurrpearj 
war  TTie  foreign  propaf^andists  have  let  loose  a  campaign  of  sound, 
furv.  and  atrocities  that  Is  preparing  the  way  for  another  European 
blood  bath  for  the  youth  cf  America  as  they  did  In  1917. 

Will  the  mothers  of  America  remain  silent,  permit  our  Involvement 
In  another  foreign  war.  and  let  their  sons  be  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the 
vengeance  and  hatred  cf  Hitler  and  Nazi  Germany  by  the  Intema- 
tlonallst.'*  who  Insist  that  the  Rhine  Is  ov:r  first  line  of  defense?  Are 
dollars,  commerce,  and  trade  more  valuable  than  human  lives? 

The  American  jaeople  should  resolve  to  be  steadfast  and  unmovable 
for  the  preservation  of  American  neutrality  and  keeping  America 
out  of  foreign  entanglements  and  wars,  no  matter  where  their  senti- 
ments and  s>'mpathie8  may  be.  The  sympathies  of  the  American 
people  are  with  England  and  France,  just  as  they  were  In  1917,  but 
they  have  determined  not  to  have  their  sons  plowed  under  on  foreign 
battlefields  In  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

The  boundaries  of  America  are  not  on  the  Rhine,  as  the  Interven- 
tionists would  have  us  tjelleve.  and  our  people  do  not  want  another 
rendezvous  with  death  In  the  bloody  shambles  of  war-torn  Europe. 

The  old  slogan  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  the 
new  one  that  our  entrance  Into  the  war  Is  Inevitable  In  self-interest 
or  self-defense.  Is  resounding  throiighout  the  Nation,  over  the  radio. 
Impregnating  the  eastern  press,  and  making  a  Roman  holiday  for 
the  columnists,  many  of  whom  are  outspoken  Internationalists  and 
Interventionists. 

Americans  In  public  life  who  dare  to  speak  out  for  maintaining 
American  neutrality  and  keeping  out  of  war  are  viciously  and 
maliciously  attacked.  No  matter  how  sincere  their  motives  are  or 
how  consistent  their  record,  they  are  maligned  and  deliberately 
smeared,  and  their  views  distorted  and  misrepresented  by  war- 
mongermg  columnists  and  cartoonists  and  denounced  as  being  pro- 
Nazis  or  stooges  for  Hitler,  Von  Rlbbentrop.  or  Ooebbels. 

Just  how  far  these  war-mongerlng  propagandists  will  go  is  Illus- 
trated by  a  recent  cartoon  In  the  New  York  Post,  to  which  I  sent  the 
following  protest  to  the  editor: 

"My  attention  has  Just  been  called  to  a  cartoon  published  In  the 
Post  a  few  days  ago  by  Roland  Klrby.  entitled  "Sublime  Faith,'  in 
which  he  quotes  an  utterly  misleading  half  sentence  from  a  state- 
ment of  ixilne:  1  cannot  conceive  that  the  German  foreign  office 
should  fabricate  or  forge  documen;s.'  He  omitted  the  balance  of 
the  sentence — 'as  It  Is  certainly  In  the  Interest  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  us.' 

"This  Is  typical  of  the  half-truths  and  distortions  of  the  facts 
that  are  being  used  in  these  days  of  war  hysteria  to  Inflame  the 
passions  and  hatreds  of  the  American  people,  and  to  get  us  into 
war. 

"I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  publish  this  letter  in  full, 
as  I  consider  the  cartoon  to  be  a  gross  distortion  of  my  statement 
and  libelous." 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  had  the  courtesy  of  an  answer, 
an  apology  or  a  correction  of  Its  distortion  of  facts  by  this  inter- 
ventionist propaganda  newspaper. 

This  Is  a  deadly  parallel  with  the  foreign  propaganda  successfully 
used  In  1917  to  drag  us  into  the  World  War.  The  Belgium  atrocity 
stories,  which  we  all  believed  In  during  the  World  War  and  passed 
on  with  their  shocking  details  about  the  cutting  off  of  young 
boys'  wrists  and  women's  breasts,  all  of  which  have  been  Investi- 
gated and  proven  false,  have  their  counterparts  in  Polish  atrocity 
stories.  Yesterday  a  Washington  newspaper  printed  an  article 
detailing  the  burying  alive  of  a  Polish  Catholic  priest,  which  is 
Indicative  of  what  Is  to  follow. 

My  own  Americanism  has  been  Impunged  by  a  half  dozen  radio 
and  press  commentators.  t>ecause  I  met  Von  Rlbbentrop  last  s\un- 
mer  and  flew  in  his  plane.  Germany  was  not  at  war  last  summer, 
and  Is  not  at  war  with  us  today  in  spite  of  wishful  thinking  of 
the  Interventionists  In  America.  Chamberlain,  Daladler,  and  Sum- 
ner Welles  all  met  Von  Rlbbentrop  and  either  flew  in  his  plane  or 
rode  in  his  private  car. 

It  is  true  that  I  spoke  with  Von  Rlbbentrop.  as  I  had  previously 
with  Lord  Halifax,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  and  with  Mr. 
Bonnet,  the  French  Foreign  Minister.  I  had  an  hour's  interview 
with  Von  Rlbbentrop  at  his  home  near  Salzburg  the  naiddle  of  last 
August,  but  could  not  get  him  to  even  discuss  the  peace  issue  or 
to  suggest  any  peaceful  solution  of  the  onrusblng  European  war. 
He  never  mentioned,  nor  did  I  ever  discuss  with  him  the  30-day 
moratorium  proposal  and  the  substitution  of  the  principles  of 
arbitration,  mediation,  and  peaceful  settlement  of  International 
disputes  which  I  offered  as  a  delegate  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  held  at  Oslo.  Norway,  from  August  15  to  20. 

It  Is  tragic  now.  looking  back,  to  realize  that  the  only  effective 
voice  raised  against  my  proposal  was  by  Mr.  Hambro,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  who  has  been  driven  out  of  Norway 
Into  Sweden  by  the  German  Invasion. 

If  my  resolution  had  been  adopted,  as  It  should  have  been.  Nor- 
way arid  Denmark  would  not  have  been  Invaded  and  Poland  and 
Finland  would  not  have  been  cirucified.  The  smaller  nations  are 
often  the  worst  afflicted,  like  Belgium  In  1914.  when  the  big  nations 
fall  out  and  go  to  war. 

I  anticipate  an  active  campaign  from  now  on  to  undermine  and 
destroy  the  Johnson  Act,  so  that  we  may  have  the  privilege  of 
financing  Eiu-opes  new  war  as  we  did  the  last.  The  only  thanks  we 
received  for  our  huge  loans  to  our  former  allies  was  to  t>e  called 
Uncle  Shylock  and  to  have  all  the  nations  repudiate  these  war  loans 
except  little  honest  Finland. 

I  predict  Increasing  propaganda  to  repeal  or  circumvent  the  John- 
son Act  In  order  to  make  new  loans  to  the  Allies,  whidi  will  destroy 
American  neutrality  and  eventually  involve  u»  in  war. 


Instead  of  wfakenlng  the  John?on  Act.  the  Ccngrc??  should  stop 
the  loopholes  whereby  leans  and  credits  may  l>e  extended  to  foreign 
nations  by  our  governmental  agrn'^'es 

The  Congress  will  adjourn  within  60  days.  President  Roosevelt 
will  then  be  In  the  saddle  and  In  complete  control  of  our  foreign 
relations  and  policies  until  the  convening  of  the  nev7  Congress  next 
January.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  Ijefore  adjourning  to  take 
every  proper  precaution  to  prevent  cur  involvement  in  war  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  American  people. 

Congress  alone  may  declare  war  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Unfortunately  It  has  already  surrendered  vast  emergency 
powers  to  the  President  and  should  take  back  such  powers  and 
restore  representative  government  In  the  United  States  belore 
adjournment. 

I  propose  to  offer  at  the  first  opportunity  an  amendment  or  reso- 
lution providing  that  all  powers  not  conferred  upon  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  repealed. 

Knowing  that  President  Roosevelt  has  always  been  an  interna- 
tionalist and  an  advocate  of  the  League  of  Naticiis  and  of  quaran- 
tining foreign  nations.  I  confess  I  have  no  faith  In  his  interventionist 
policies  or  his  sincerity  for  American  neutrality. 

I  am  fearful  that  unless  Congress  regains  these  emergency  p>owera 

we  Will   be  secretly  committed  to   a  war  policy   before  Congress 
reconvenes. 

I  urge  the  radio  listeners  to  write  their  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  restore  these  dangerous  emergency  powers  to  the  Congress 
and  to  sign  petition  No.  24  to  bring  up  House  Joint  Resolution 
408,  providing  for  a  national  referendum  before  conscription  of 
American  citizens  for  service  In  foreign  wars  outside  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  and  our  possessions. 

In  order  to  try  to  prevent  the  Involvement  of  America  in  the 
European  war  over  Greenland,  I  have  today  filed  the  following 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  R   9443)  : 

"Be  it  ejiacted,  etc..  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  enter  into  negotiations,  in  such  manner 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  with  the  Government  of  his  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  Iceland,  for  the  purchase  and  acquisi- 
tion of  Greenland  by  the  United  States" 

The  invasion  of  Denmark  by  the  German  armed  forces  has 
raised  a  question  over  the  sovereignty  of  Greenland,  that  huge 
Island  almost  one-third  the  size  of  the  United  States  and  only 
900  miles  from  our  northern  border  In  Maine.  Greenland  Is  G 
hours'  flying  time  from  New  York,  and  would  be  a  valuable  base 
for  airplanes,  submarines,  and  for  naval  op.^rations.  In  addition. 
It  may  have  enormous  mineral  resources  If   adequately  developed. 

Por  over  a  hundred  years  little  Denmark  has  done  practically 
nothing  with  her  vast  colony.  It  Ls  still  undeveloped  and  its 
population  is  less  than  20.000. 

I  do  not  believe  In  any  policy  of  Imperialism  or  territorial  ex- 
pansion by  threats  or  force.  In  the  case  of  Greenland  we  might 
well  offer  to  pay  Denmark  a  substantial  sum  of  money  to  acquire 
It,  as  we  did  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Iceland,  another  Danish  possession,  presents  a  different  problem 
for  us.  as  It  Is  much  nearer  to  Europe  than  to  the  ITnited  States. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  extending  American  influence  Into  European 
areas  or  establishing  naval  bases  in  those  waters  any  more  than 
I  want  European  nations  to  encroach  on  American  spheres  of 
Influence. 

It  should  be  the  definite  policy  of  the  United  States  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  as  offsets  to  foreign  debts  owed  to  us  all  islands 
or  other  possessions  of  European  nations,  excepting  Canada,  within 
1.000  miles  of  our  coast.  It  should  also  l>e  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  the  transfer  or  further  acqtilsltlon  of  any  Islands 
or  possessions  within  the  American  sphere  of  influence  by  any 
European  or  Asiatic  power. 

We  could  probably  purchase  Greenland  for  the  price  of  half  a 
modern  battleship,  or  for  $40,000,000  or  less.  I  am  no  Imperialist 
and  do  not  favor  extending  our  possessions  either  into  the  Far  EUist, 
Europe,  or  Africa,  but  only  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

I  voted  for  the  independence  of  the  Philippines  and  want  to  get 
out  of  there  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  Philippines  are 
6.000  miles  from  our  coast  and  are  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  United 
States;  the  sooner  we  relinquish  these  possessions  the  better  It  will 
be  for  us. 

I  am  likewise  In  favor  of  giving  up  voluntarily  our  extraterri- 
torial rights  In  China  and  withdrawing  our  troops  and  river  gun- 
boats from  a  nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace. 

Most  of  the  American  people,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  do 
not  wsuit  Germany  to  acquire  Greenland,  nor  would  they  like  to 
have  Great  Britain  add  to  her  already  vast  possessions  within  the 
American  continent.  We  would  prefer  to  enter  into  some  equitable 
agreement  to  take  over  Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies  and  her  other 
possessions  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  message  of  our  dlstlng\U5hed  Secretary  of  State  warning  the 
Japanese  Government  to  keep  its  hands  off  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
raises  a  serious  l&sue  of  foreign  policy.  Does  this  mean  that  we  are 
extending  ihe  American  Monroe  Doctrine  10.000  miles  to  cover  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  status  quo  In  the  Par  East? 

God  forbid  that  Holland  will  be  invaded  by  Germany  or  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  by  Japan.  But  assuming  the  worst,  are  we  to  back  up 
Secretary  Hull's  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  Far  East 
with  American  blood  and  treastire? 

If  this  new  policy,  a  complete  departure  from  American  traditions. 
Is  to  be  made  effective  in  quarantining  foreign  nations,  why  apply  it 
only  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  not  to  Holland  llsell?  1'hia 
voilld  be  the  logical  procedure. 
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T  >are  rot  had  time  to  nralvTie  Secretary  HuH's  note,  but  prantlrg 
its  Idealistic  motives,  it  will  involve  us  In  maintaining  the  status  quo 
In  the  Far  East  and  may  force  us  into  both  E^l^opean  and  Asiatic 
wars. 

It  Is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  apparent  that  our  huge  naval 
appropriations  arc  not  for  purposes  of  defense  but  for  oflon.se  in 
order  to  carr>'  out  President  Rcof.«vclfs  policy  of  policing  and  quar- 
antining the  entire  world  at  the  expense  of  our  taxpayers  and  the 
lives  of  American  citizens  I  am  In  favor  of  the  biggest  navy  neces- 
sary for  the  derense  cf  the  United  States  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
but  not  a  dollar  for  aggression. 

The  American  people  ar.d  tlie  Congress  ought  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  Asia.  I  shall  never  vote  in 
Congress  to  dig  the  grave  of  a  single  American  soldier  or  sailor  In 
Europe  or  Asia  unless  American  rights  have  been  violated  or  unless 
we  ore  attacked  by  some  foreign  foe. 


W.  p.  A.  Employment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  JAMES  A.  MYERS.  OP  CALUMET.  RHCH. 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
James  A.  Myers,  of  Calumet,  Mich.: 

Calttmet,  Mich.,  April  16,  1940. 
Hon.  FH.^NK  E    Hook. 

Twelfth  DistT-.ct  o/  yfichigan.  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  I  see  by  the  papers  where  they  are 
laying  off  men  on  the  W.  P.  A.  In  my  opinion,  instead  of  laying 
od  men  they  should  add  a  million  more  men  to  take  care  of  this 
acute  5ltuatlon  In  the  unemployment  crisis  in  our  country'.  They 
arc  laving  men  off  here  in  Houghton  County  every  day  that  are  on 
the  W  P.  A  .  and  men  who  have  been  certified  to  go  on  W  P.  A.  are 
not  able  to  got  on  becau.se  cf  there  being  no  place  for  them. 

Now.  FR.^NK.  I  was  on  the  W.  P  A.  and  relief  for  e'j  years  before 
the  people  elected  me  to  thi.s  job  of  mine  In-^pector;  I  know  that 
even  with  a  W.  P.  A.  Job  it  Is  Just  one  door  from  starvation,  and 
with  relief  It  is  slow  starvation.  I  have  been  over  to  see  some  of 
there  families  v.ho  were  former  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  now  on  relief 
and  know  that  they  are  very  hard  up.  They  are  going  hungry  and 
ore  without  sufflcient  clothing  to  keep  them  warm,  and  to  go  into 
these  homes  and  fee  babies  and  children  starving  is  a  pity.  Now. 
nobody  could  go  into  these  homes  and  see  these  children  without 
feeling  sorry  for  them  and  wanting  to  help  them,  unless  they  had 
a  heart  of  stone  I  want -to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  try  to 
help  you  to  make  your  fellow  Congressmen  see  the  light. 

Is  there  a  feeling  among  any  important  group  In  Congress  that 
those  people  should  be  left  to  starve?  Or  are  Congressmen  and 
Senators  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  when  those  men  are  turned  off 
the  W.  P.  A.  they  actually  face  starvation?  I  myself  would  call  this 
mass  murder  by  starvation. 

While  I  was  on  relief  I  lost  a  little  19-month-old  girl  because 
she  did  not  get  sufficient  food  because  I  was  unable  to  give  it  to 
her.  There  was  no  work  in  private  employment  for  me,  and  private 
employment  would  not  hire  a  man  of  my  age. 

We  have  the  richest  country  in  the  world  and  can  raise  all  the 
food  and  clothing  that  our  people  could  use  and  then  have  a  surplus 
over  to  eeU  to  the  foreign  nations. 

We  talk  about  the  cruelties  of  the  foreign  nations  that  are  prac- 
tically starving  their  people,  but,  now,  PaAjnc,  If  we  were  to  come 
to  let  this  pass  and  not  take  care  of  the  unemployed  men  and 
women  in  tills  country  we  have  no  excuse  outside  of  the  greed  of 
some  people  here  in  America. 

I  think  that  all  the  Ood  that  these  people  have  is  the  sign  on  the 
dollar,  "In  God  we  trust."  and  how  many  dollars  they  can  pile  up  In 
the  banks,  which  Is  of  no  more  use  to  them  than  the  sand  on  our 
lake  shores,  and  of  no  use  to  our  American  people  unless  it  -is  put 
to  work. 

Frank,  my  father  answered  the  call  of  the  great  emancipator, 
Abraham  Uncoln.  at  the  age  of  17.  This  will  show  you  that  I  came 
from  an  American  family  and  was  raised  as  an  American  boy.  believ- 
ing in  American  principles,  believing  In  our  Government,  believing 
that  we  are  still  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  and  that  some  of  the 
people  have  to  wake  up  and  make  our  people  understand  th.at  this 
Is  the  greatest  nation  and  that  we  all  have  the  rame  right  whether 
we  have  a  ragged  shirt  on  our  back  cw  a  big  bank  account. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  Kate  Smith  when  she  sings 
God  Eless  America. 

We  have  a  Statue  of  Liberty  in  our  New  York  Harbor  that  one 

time   beckoned   to  the  foreign  people  of  the  blessings  of  America. 

Why  not  have  our  Government  make  It  mean  to  the  unemployed 

Uiat   they   siiU    have   a   great   Govenunent  and   that   this   Govem- 
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ment  Is  going  to  see  that  they  are  fed  and  clothed  !n  a  decent 
American  standard,  and  tliat  nobody  Is  going  to  be  left  to  starve 
and  go  hungry. 

Don't  you  think  that  the  poor  workingman  should  feel  that  he 
should  be  as  secure  In  this  great  Nation  of  ours  as  a  man  with  a 
pack  of  money  is?  Some  business  Is  trying  to  help  this  crisis  out 
by  putting  men  to  work  and  other  business  that  maybe  could 
hire  and  put  men  to  work  refuses  to  do  .so.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  for  the  Government  to  take  care  of  the  slack  en 
this  unemployment  which  the  big  business  cannot  or  will  not  do. 

The  very  scarcity  of  employment  in  Houghton  County  makes 
the  relief  situation  In  Houghton  County  very  acute.  Michigan 
State  wishes  to  throw  the  relief  on  to  the  counties,  and  most  of 
these  counties  are  poor  and  unable  to  handle  it.  The  State  of 
Michigan  claims  that  they  are  not  able  to  handle  It  either,  so  the 
only  hope  for  the  people  here  is  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  take  care  of  this. 

No  decent  American  citizen  would  want  to  be  on  W  P.  A.  if  It 
was  pcsslble  to  get  private  employment,  and  no  workingman  or 
businessman  wants  this  W.  P.  A.  to  continue  any  longer  than  la 
absolutely  necessary.  That  It  wants  to  continue  unless  the  busi- 
ness in  this  country  will  furnish  employment  in  this  country. 
Frank,  the  Congress  must  see  that  the  American  people  have  work 
of  some  kind. 

Yours  respectfully, 

James  A.  Myeks. 
Mine  Inspector  of  Houghton  County. 


Russia  From  the  American  Embassy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  TpORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23,  1940 


EXCERPTS    FROM   BOOK   BY   DAVID  R.    FRANCIS 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  book  written  by  a  United  States  Ambassador  to  Russia 
under  the  Czar,  David  R.  Francis: 

RTTTSIA   FROM  THE   AMERICAN   EMBASSY 

(By  David  R.  Francis,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Russia  under 
the  Czar,  the  provisional  government,  and  the  Bolshevists.     Com- 
mission as  Amtaa.ssador  to  Russia  March  9.  1916;    no  salary  since 
April  26.  1919;   resignation  March  3,   1921;   died  In  1927) 
Bolshevism  began  to  show  itself  18  months  before  my  departure 
from  Russia.     I  saw  its  spasmodic  manifestations  through  the  sum- 
mer of  1917,  Its  usurpation  of  power  In  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
I  was  In  the  midst  of  Lenin's  experiment  In  government  for  mora 
than  a  year.     I  have  seen  this  monstrosity  run  Its  course,  to  be- 
come the  world-wide  danger  which  my  observation  at  close  hand 
had  convinced  me  it  would  become.     (Introduction  vl.) 

These  (my)  conclusions  are  that  bolshevism.  If  It  dominates  the 
world,  will  lead  us  back  to  barbarism.     (Introduction  ix.) 

(March  19,  1917.  cable  to  Secretary  of  Slate.)  "I  request  respect- 
fully that  you  promptly  give  me  authority  to  recognize  the  pro- 
visional government,  as  the  flrst  recognition  is  desirable  from  every 
viewpoint.  This  revolution  Is  the  practical  realization  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  government  which  we  have  championed  and  advocated — 
I  mean  government  by  consent  of  the  governed"  (91). 

(April  17.  1917,  dispatch  to  Secretary  of  State.)  "It  has  been 
my  effort,  and  in  such  effort  there  has  been  no  cessation,  to  im- 
press upon  all  the  Importance  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  to  subordinate  thereto  all  questions  as  to  the  rights  of 
races  or  the  recognition  of  clai^es. 

"Tlie  Jews  have  undoubtedly  been  subjected  to  many  Injustices 
and  unjust  restrictions  in  Russia,  and  ell  fair-minded  people  are 
pleased  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  such  restrictions  have  been  re- 
moved. The  prejudice  against  the  race,  however,  has  by  no  means 
been  eradicated:  It  pervades  the  peasants  to  a  wonderful  extent, 
and  tliat  prejudice  will  be  fanned  into  flame  by  opponents  of  the 
present  regime  if  any  reason  therefore  Is  given  or  can  be  charged 
with  any  appearance  of  truth"  (99). 

I  a-sked  Kerensky  If  Lenin  and  Trotzky  were  not  both  Jews. 
Trot?.kv  I  knew  was.  and  I  had  heard  that  Lenin's  mother  was  of 
Jewi.sh  descent.  Kerensky  promptly  replied  that  he  went  to  school 
with  Lenin  and  that  Lenin  was  of  pure  Russian  blood.  He  said 
his  first  recollection  of  political  life  was  of  being  In  Lenin's 
fathers  house  at  the  age  of  6  when  the  house  was  searched  for 
Lenin's  elder  brother,  who  had  made  an  attempt  upon  the  life 
cf  Alexander  III.  The  brother  was  afterward  arrested  and  shot 
(104). 

Letter  of  May  1.  1917.  to  .son  Perry:  "An  ultra -Social  1st  named 
Lenin  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  foolish  talking  and  has  ad- 
vised his  hearers  to  kill  all  people  who  have  property  and  refuse 
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to  dJvldP.  We  are  living  somewhat  In  suapense.  Lenin's  followers 
mrr  an  unknown  quantity"  (lOfl). 

In  a  letter  to  my  son  David  (May  4.  1917).  written  the  same  day. 

1  nald  In  commenting  on  the  same  events  that  when  the  ministry 
asserted  Itself  it  found,  to  their  gratlflcatlcn  If  not  surprise,  that 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  p*>ople  of  Petrograd  was  In  favor 
of  the  new  gcvemment  and  against  the  anarchistic  doctrines  which 
had  been  preached  from  every  street  corner  by  an  cxtren«  Socialist 
named  Leiiln  and  his  followers.  I  am  Inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
Lenin  is  in  the  pay  of  the  German  Government,  and  this  govern- 
ment ttiir.lts  so.  too. 

This  opinion  formed  In  the  early  spring  of  1917,  when  Lenin  was 
a  mere  agitator  who  had  come  to  Russia  from  Switzerland,  travel- 
ing through  Germany,  I  have  held  ever  since,  and  hold  today 
(112-113). 

I  then  ru«pected.  and  now  feel  confident,  that  all  this  dis- 
astrous disintegration  of  Russian  society  was  largely  accomplished 
by  Lenin  and  Trotzky  and  a  host  of  similar  agitators.  lit)erally  pro- 
vided with  German  money.  They  worked.  Ui.'?ofar  as  thf>y  could, 
through  that  potential  but  Irresponsible  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  over  which 
bodv  they  finally  secured  control  (114). 

Both  (Lenin  and  Trotzky)  believed  In  "direct  action":  that  Is, 
they  scrupled  at  no  means  by  which  their  ends  could  tje  accom- 
plished In  other  words,  they  believed  in  force  rather  than  argu- 
ment. Plekahncv.  at  whose  feet  Lenin  had  imbibed  the  principles 
of  »oclalisra.  also  returned  to  Russia  after  the  first  revolution:  he 
had  championed  scclallsni  arxl  internationalism  but  believed  in 
putting  them  into  practical  operation  by  peaceful  means,  ccntend- 
Irg  that  If  the  people  were  educated  In  the  principles  of  socialism. 
they  would  all  become  its  supporters.  Lenin  claimed  that  the 
education  of  the  masses  In  Russia  was  too  slow  a  process  (134). 

Lcnln  was  living  in  Switzerland  when  I  arrived  in  Petrograd,  but 
when  the  provbilonal  government,  soon  after  its  installation,  issued 
a  decree  pardoning  all  political  offenders,  whether  In  prison  or  In 
exile,  he  returned  through  Germany  In  a  special  car  and  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  demoralize  the  Russian  Army  (135). 

Trotzky  who  had  been  banished  from  France,  was  eking  out  an 
Impecunious  existence  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York  by  contributing 
articles  to  radical  socialistic  publications.  When  he  attempted  to 
return  to  Russia  the  steamer  upon  which  he  sailed  touched  Halifax, 
and  Trotzky  was  taken  ashore  by  force  after  refusing  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  insfjectlon  offlcer  and  detained  in  Halifax  for 
several  weeks.  He  was  later,  at  the  request  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, permitted  by  the  British  Government  to  proceed  on  his 
way  to  Russia  (135). 

Tuesday  evening  (July  17.  1917).  about  7:30.  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Frederick  Holbrook.  of  Hclbrook.  Cabot  &  Rollins, 
of  Boetou.  saying  that  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  in  the  city 
and  that  ho  was  coming  to  the  Embassy.  About  the  time  he  arrived 
the  trouble  began  all  over  the  city.  The  fighting  nearest  the  Em- 
bassy took  place  about  300  yards  away  on  the  Litelny  Prospect,  when 
a  cavalcade  of  Cossacks  riding  toward  Litelny  Bridge  across  the 
Neva  River,  four  blocks  from  the  Embassy,  with  the  Intention  of 
controlling  the  bridge  and  preventing  communication  between  the 
different  organized  bands  of  provocateurs  and  agitators  met  with 
resistance  When  they  rushed  the  crowd  with  their  horses,  however. 
the  mob  broke  and  ran  in  all  directions.  But  a  new  and  unlooked- 
for  factor  now  showed  itself.  An  automobile  truck  loaded  with 
Kronstadt  sailors  appeared  on  the  scene  with  a  machine  gun  on  the 
rear,  which  they  turned  upon  the  Cossacks  and  opened  fire.  They 
poured  a  deadly  and  disastrous  fire  Into  the  ranks  of  the  Cossacks. 
They  were  mowed  down  without  any  chance  to  defend  themselves 
(137) 

While  the  July  revolution  showed  the  Bolsheviks  that  their  time 
had  not  quite  come.  It  showed  the  Government  that  while  they  were 
not  helpless  yet  they  still  were  being  surely  undermined:  and  It 
Showed  the  Allied  diplomats  that  unless  conditions  changed  and 
changed  radically  Russia  would  soon  be  out  of  the  war,  with  all  of 
the  uncertainties  and  dangers  which  that  would  mean,  not  alone 
for  Russia  but  for  the  world. 

Lenin  Is  t)elleved  to  have  fled  to  Kronstadt  disguised  as  a  sailor. 
Trotzky  was  arrested  the  following  day.  but  was  soon  freed  upon 
demand  of  the  Soviet.  Soon  after  this  temporary  Inconvenience  he 
was  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  work  of  undermining  the  demo- 
cratic government  without  hindrance  of  any  kind  (138). 

Had  the  provisional  gowmment  at  this  time  arraigned  Lenin  and 
TYotzky  and  the  other  Bol.'shevik  leaders,  tried  them  for  treason,  and 
executed  them,  Russia  protxably  would  not  have  been  compelled  to 
go  throtigh  another  revolution,  would  have  been  spared  the  reign 
of  terror  and  the  loss  from  famine  and  mtirder  of  millions  of  her 
sons  and  daughters  ( 141 ) . 

I  am  convinced  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  that  whatever 
the  immediate  result,  the  consequences  of  executing  Lenin  and 
Trotzky  would  have  been  of  benefit  to  Rtissla  In  the  long  run,  and 
would  have  produced  less  unrest  than  now  prevails  throtighout  the 
world  (141). 

Furthermore,  I  doubt  whether  two  more  as  strong  characters  as 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  could  have  been  found  among  the  Bolsheviks  of 
the  entire  world  (142). 

The  Bolsheviks  are  now  (Atjgust  17.  1917)  In  great  disfavor,  and 
their  leaders  are  being  arrested — one,  Trotzky,  who  was  arrested  yes- 
terday: he  waa  an  exUed  Russian  Jew,  who  rettirned  from  America 

2  or  3  months  ago  and  immediately  set  his  mcuth  going,  since  which 
tt  has  never  ceased  to  operate.  If  we  could  keep  such  men  In  Amer- 
ica, they  could  be  handled  much  better  than  they  can  be  in  Russia 
at  the  present  time  (li4). 


Had  Lvoff  been  a  wise  and  strong  man,  Instead  of  a  meddlesome 
rattlebrain  that  he  was.  and  had  Kerensky  been  big  enough  to  place 
h's  country's  welfare  above  his  own  pride  and  seek  some  middle 
ground  upon  which  he  and  Komiloff  might  have  worked  against 
the  Bolsheviks— their  common  enemies— they  might  between  them 
have  rescued  Russia  and  the  world  from  the  curse  of  bolshevlsm, 
and  have  given  the  constituent  assembly,  the  time  for  convening  of 
which  had  already  been  fixed,  a  chance  to  establish  a  government 
tjased  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Instead  of  upon  force,  as 
was  the  Csar's  government,  and  as  Is  that  of  Lenln  and  Trotzky 

(Referring  to  John  Reed's  activity  with  the  Bolsheviks  in  Rus- 
sia )  Thus  at  this  time  (October  1.  1917)  were  the  American  Bolshe- 
viks coming  to  the  aid  of  Russian  Bolsheviks  In  their  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  democratic  government  of  Russia  Just  as  now  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks  are  coming  to  the  aid  of  American  Bolsheviks 
in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  our  democratic  Government  (169). 

At  2:10  a  m.  November  8.  the  palace  was  surrendered.  The 
ministers  were  captured  and  compelled  to  walk,  under  guard  and 
subject  to  many  indignities,  to  the  fortress  2  miles  distant,  where 
Ihcy  were  imprisoned.  The  four  Socialist  ministers  were  subse- 
quently released,  but  kept  under  surveillance.  The  other  min- 
isters were  said  to  be  well  treated,  but  their  friends  and  relatives 
were  in  constant  fear  that  they  would  be  killed,  which  seemed  to 
me  not  Improbable.  According  to  one  report  the  ministers  were 
stood  up  In  line  to  be  shot  when  the  commander  of  the  prison 
intervened  (181). 

Mme.  Terestchenko,  the  riiother  of  the  young  Foreign  Minister, 
called  upon  me  at  the  Emba!;sy  a  few  days  after  her  sons  arrest. 
She  was  obviously  in  deep  distress  of  mind  and  told  me  that  her 
son's  guards.  a.s  Indeed  those  of  all  the  former  ministers,  were 
being  changed  from  soldier  cyclists  to  Kronstadt  sailors  by  order 
of  young  Rothschild,  the  President  of  the  so-called  Kronstadt  Re- 
public. These  Kronstadt  sailors  had  threatened  to  kill  all  the 
former  ministers  ( 182 ) . 

Immediately  after  the  Czar's  abdication  on  March  15.  1917.  the 
provisional  government  had  Issued  its  addrese  to  the  "citizens"  of 
Russia.  It  declared  the  policy  to  be  based  on  principles,  one  oX 
which  was  as  follows: 

•"To  proceed  forthwith  to  the  pr'i'paratlon  an-i  convocation  of  a 
constituent  assembly  based  on  universal  suffrag  \  which  will  estab- 
lish a  stable  goveniniental  regime"  (196). 

When  the  provlslonaJ  government  was  reorganized  in  May.  2 
months  after  the  first  organization,  six  Socialists  were  given  places 
In  the  cabinet.  Price  Lvoff  remaining  as  Prime  Minister.  Again  the 
provisional  government  Issued  an  address  promising  an  early  as- 
semblage of  the  constituent  assembly; 

"Leaving  it  to  the  constituent  as.senibly  to  decide  the  question 
of  transfer  of  land  to  the  toilers  and  making  the  requisite  prepara- 
tion for  this,  the  provisional  government  will  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  secure  the  greatest  production  of  grnin.  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  country  and  to  regulate  utilization  of 
land  m  the  Interests  of  the  country's  economic  welfare  and  the 
needs  of  the  tolling  masses.  The  work  of  Introducing  and 
strengthening  the  democratic  organizations  of  self-government 
will  be  continued  with  all  possible  assistance  and  speed  The  pro- 
visional government  will  in  like  manner  nsake  every  effort  to  con- 
voke the  constituent  assembly  in  Petrograd  as  soon  as  possible." 

These  expressions  of  the  purposes  of  the  provisional  government 
and  of  the  Soviet  in  the  spring  of  1917  seemed  to  Justify  a  general 
feeling  of  hopefulness  that  Russia  was  atx)ut  to  create  an  estab- 
lished government  of  the  p>eople.  but  It  was  not  until  November 
25  that  the  elections  to  the  constituent  assembly  were  held,  and 
it  was  not  until  January  18  that  the  constituent  assembly  con- 
vened. In  that  long  delay  to  fulfill  the  early  promises  and  expec- 
tations. Russia's  opportunity  for  a  stable  government  by  consent 
ol  the  governed  was  lost  (199-200). 

The  constituent  assembly  had  been  called  to  meet  on  the  12th 
of  December  (1917).  Pending  the  plans  of  the  Bolahevllcs  to  over- 
come the  majority,  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  was  postponed 
until  January  18.  1918.  The  scheme  of  new  elections  falUng,  the 
Bolshevik  leaders,  through  their  newspaper  organ  demanded  that 
the  Constitutional  Democrats  who  had  been  elected  to  the  assembly 
be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  beiate  the  revolutionary  tribunals. 
The  Council  of  People's  Commissars  by  a  decree  announced  that 
this  would  be  done  (302). 

There  were  stationed  in  and  about  the  hall  during  the  session 
sailors  and  Lettish  soldiers  armed  with  rifles  and  grenades  and  ma- 
chine guns.  Very  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Bol- 
shevist delegates  presented  an  ultimatum  to  the  constituent  assem- 
bly. Among  other  things  they  demanded  the  adoption  of  this 
decree : 

"Supporting  the  Soviet  rule  and  accepting  the  orders  of  the 
Council  of  People's  Conunissars  the  constituent  assembly  ac- 
knowledges its  duty  to  outline  a  form  for  the  reorganization  of 
society." 

The  constituent  assembly  refused  to  adopt  this,  whereujxsn  the 
Bolshevik  delegates  withdrew.  The  meeting  of  the  assembly  was 
attended  by  many  disorders  and  much  street  fighting  There  was 
violent  but  scattered  opposition  to  the  Bolshevik  program  (203). 
At  1:30  a.  m..  January  19,  1918,  following  the  first  day's  session 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Workmen's.  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies  issued 
the  decree  referred  to  by  Lenln  disbanding  the  constituent  assembly. 
"Therefore,  the  Central  Executive  Conunittee  resolved  the  con- 
stituent assembly  Is  disbanded"  (20S). 


On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  January  guards  were  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  palace  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  deputies 
or  delegates,  and  that  was  the  end.  The  constituent  assembly, 
forecasted  with  such  promise  and  hope  Just  10  months  previously, 
never  met  again.  Bolshevism,  although  in  the  minority  and  rep- 
resenting only  one-fourth  of  the  votes  cast  for  deputies,  was  In 
power  by  force  ( 206 ) .  ^  ,        ^ 

"I  have  Just  (January  1918)  been  called  to  the  phone  and  heard 
that  Smolny  Institute,  Bolshevik  headquarters,  has  formally  an- 
noimced  that  a  revolution  similar  to  that  In  Russia  has  begun  in 
Germany.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  here,  most  of  whom  are  Jews  and 
90  percent  cf  whom  are  returned  exiles,  care  little  for  Russia  or 
any  other  country  but  are  internationalists  and  they  are  trying  to 
start  a  world-wide  social  revolution.  If  such  a  revolution  can  get 
a  foothold  In  Germany,  where  the  people  are  obsequlotis  to  those 
above  them,  and  domineering  and  tyrannical  to  those  beneath 
them  and  where  organization  and  system  has  obtained  such  a 
foothold  as  It  never  had  In  history  before.  I  begin  to  fear  for  the 
Institutions  not  only  of  England  but  of  the  Republic  of  France,  and 
the  thought  arises  In  my  mind  whether  otn-  own  Institutions  are 

safe"    (214).  „       ,         . 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  demoralization  cf  the  Russian  Army  by 
the  Bolsheviks,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  of  French  and  British 
and  American  soldiers  would  have  been  spared.  Lenln  and  Trotzky 
demoralized  the  Russian   Army  and  thereby  caused  the  war  to  be 

prolonged    (225).  _  »,♦»,„ 

While  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lenln  was  a  German  agent  from  the 
beginning  and  disbursed  German  money,  I  believe,  and  so  wired 
the  Department,  that  his  real  purpose  was  promotion  of  world- 
wide social  revolution.  He  would  have  taken  British  money.  Amer- 
ican money,  and  French  money  and  used  It  to  promote  his  purpose 

From  Brest-Lltovsk.  on  the  5th  of  February  1918.  Karl  Radek 
sent  a  long  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Bolshevik  delegation 
In  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  Germany,  concluding,  "We  want 
to  transform  the  war  of  nations  Into  a  clvU  war"  (227). 

In  December  1917  the  Bolsheviks  In  a  series  of  decrees  began  to 
develop  their  strange  financial  policies.  These  decrees  declared  the 
banking  business  to  be  a  "monopoly  of  the  government,"  instructed 
all  proprietors  cf  safes  in  safe-deposit  Institutions  to  present  them- 
selves immediately  with  their  keys  "In  order  to  be  present  at  the 
revision  of  the  safes."  otherwise  all  property  contained  therein 
would  be  confiscated  and  become  the  property  of  the  nation  (297). 
There  were  nine  other  decrees:  Nationalization  of  land,  of  lac- 
tcries  and  works,  of  banks  (including  the  opening  of  all  safe-deposit 
boxe«)  the  suspension  of  payment  of  all  coupon  bonds,  taxation 
amounting  to  confiscation  of  buildings,  whether  or  not  belongirg  to 
foreieners  annulment  of  all  loans,  confiscation  of  shares  of  stock 
in  former  private  banks,  and  nationalization  or  contiscation  of 
everv  ship  belonKing  to  private  individuals  or  corporations  (297). 
On  the  2d  ol  May  1918.  I  cabled  the  State  Department  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  Allies  to  Intervene  in  Russia,  and  gave  my 
leasons  In  detail    (298)  : 

"Lenin  is  the  ablest  Intellect  In  the  Bolshevik  Party  and  tyrannizes 
the  situation  In  every  speech  he  calls  the  Brest-Lltovsk  peace 
onlv  a  breathing  spell  and  predicts  success  of  world-wide  social 
revolution  exulting  over  the  exhaustion  of  what  ho  calls  capitalistic- 
imperialistic    povernments    by    their    bloody    struggle''    (301). 

(December  23,  1918.)  King  George,  who  was  escorting  Mrs  Wil- 
eon  out  of  the  reception  room,  when  he  met  me.  said:  "Mr.  Am- 
bassador, what  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  about  Russia?"  I 
renlicd  I  thought  the  Allies  should  overturn  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment The  King  rejoined  by  telling  me  he  thought  so,  too.  but 
Pre'=ident  Wlls(^n  differed  from  us  (307).  „        * 

(February  1919)  (radio  from  George  Washington  to  Secretary 
Lansing    General  Bliss.  Colonel  House,  and  Henry  White  ) 

...  ,  ,  Furthermore,  bolshevism  prevailing  in  Russia  would 
extend  its  baneful  influence  to  other  countries  and  become  a  more 
DOtentlal  menace  than  It  Is  now.  not  only  to  organized  govern- 
ments but  to  society  itself.  Bolshevik  doctrines  destroy  family  rela- 
tions: and  if  they  predominate,  tliey  wUl  mean  return  to  bar- 
barism" (311-312). 

In  accordance  with  Acting  Secretary  Polk's  request,  on  January 
22  I  sent  to  the  American  Peace  Commission  at  Paris  this  state- 

^"Nelther  we  nor  any  of  the  Allied  governments  nor  any  neutral 
.  tave  recognized  (with  possible  exception  of  Persia)  the  Tchecherin 
messaee  from  Soviet  Government,  which  message  is  absolutely  false 
In  its  claim  that  it  represented  Russian  people.  In  spite  of  the 
importunities  of  Robins  and  some  other  Americans,  I  refused  to 
recommend  recognition.  I  always  maintained,  as  show-n  by  the 
records  that  world-wide  social  revolution  was  the  object  of  the 
Sov'et  Government,  and  also,  as  subsequent  developments  proved, 
their  efforts  were  entirely  directed  to  that  end"  (314-315). 

"I  recommended  weeks  before  leaving  Archangel  armed  Interven- 
tion for  restoration  of  order,  knowing  that  the  same  would  Involve 
extinction  of  bolshevlsm,  which  I  considered  not  only  irreparably 
Injurious  to  Russia  but  a  disgrace  to  clvUizatlon  and  a  refl.H:tlon 
en  Allies.  I  consider  bolshevlsm  as  practiced  In  Russia  means  a 
return   of   the   race   to   barbarism   If    it  should   prevail   throughout 

^°Mr^DeWltt  C.  Poole.  Jr ,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
American  Emba-^sv  at  Archangel,  wrote  me:  ^  ^  ,  ,,».    ,  *»,-, 

"The  problem  is  gravely  complicated  by  the  utter  bad  faith  of  the 
Bolsheviks  Even  were  It  possible  to  disregard  the  virtual  alliance 
which  existed  between  the  Imperl*!  German  Government  and  tne 


Government  at  Moscow  after  conclusion  of  the  treaties  supple- 
mentarj'  to  that  of  Brest-Lltovsk  (which  differed  from  the  latter 
in  that  they  were  actively  sought  after  rather  than  accepted  under 
constraint)  or  the  nauseous  and  destructive  butchery  of  the  ter- 
rorism and  other  evils— even  If  It  were  possible  to  overlook  an 
these— It  would  still  be  Impracticable  to  renew  de  facto  relations 
with  the  Moscow  Government  because  of  the  impediment  of  com- 
plete and  proven  bad  faith  on  their  part.  The  President  found 
this  an  Insuperable  obstacle  to  peace  negotiations  with  the  German 
Government.  The  futUlty  of  Bol«hevlk  engagements  is  due,  not 
only  to  the  dishonesty  of  their  leaders,  but  to  the  natural  dls- 
orderllness  of  a  loose-knit  government,  many  of  whose  most  active 
members  are  anarchists  by  temperament.  At  the  caprice  of  Trotzky 
and  the  Commissariat  of  War  or  the  extraordinary  commission 
against  counter-revolution  or  of  any  other  strong  personality 
of  the  moment,  the  most  democratic  decision  or  engagement  of  the 
Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  may  be  altered. 

"The  Czechoslovak  matter  has  given  Department  evidence  of 
Bolshevik  bad  faith.     Unfortunately  my  files  on  this  were  burned. 

■  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  following  representative  statements  re- 
garding Tchicherln's  proposal.  These  are  taken  at  random  from 
The  Fall  Is  Near  of  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson,  a  piece  of  Bolshevik 
propaganda  prepared  for  distribution  among  our  troops  here: 

"  Pitiless  conditions  which  are  more  cruel  than  those  of  Brest- 
Lltovsk  and  which  are  more  threatening  to  the  world's  peace  have 
been  imposed  by  the  Allies  on  the  enemy  which  they  have  van- 
quished.' ,         ,   ^   .  ..   ,oio 

"  'The  League  of  Nations  which  Wilson  proposes  Is  a  fake      (319- 

320).  ^ 

Little  did  the  general  staff  of  the  Imperial  Government  (Ger- 
many) think  when  the  fatal  dose  was  handed  to  Russia  that  the 
poisoned  chalice  would  be  commended  to  her  own  lips  within  12 

months   (332). 

Tlie  Bolshevik  theory  strikes  at  the  home  as  Americans  under- 
stand it  The  decrees  of  bolshevlsm  made  marriage  and  divorce  so 
ea'y  that  they  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Simply  a  verbal  an- 
nouncement to  an  irresponsible  citizen  legalized  both  marriage  and 
divorce  under  the  Lenln  and  Trotzky  regime  (333-334). 

After  I  returned  to  the  United  States,  still  being  Ambassador  to 
Russia  but  on  the  inactive  list,  I  was  asked  repeatedly  as  to  the 
reports  of  the  Bolshevik  theories  on  personal  or  domestic  relations. 
I  replied  It  was  true  that  In  some  part  or  parts  of  Russia  local  au- 
thorities had  issued  decrees  nationalizing  women.  I  saw  nothing  of 
th"  application  from  my  own  observation.  I  only  know  of  such 
decree  or  decrees  from  having  seen  them  in  official  publications  of 
the  Bolshevik  Government  (334). 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  effect  of  bolshevlsm  already  seen  on 
the  uneducated  of  everv  European  country.  All  of  the  unrest 
throughout  Europe  and  in  this  country  and  In  every  country  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  can  be  traced  back  to  this  Bolshevik  experi- 
ment m  Ru.ssla  (334).  ^         .,  ,, 

From  the  first  I  contended  that  bolshevlsm  did  not  have  followers 
in  Russia  exceeding  20  percent  of  the  Russian  people,  and  that  fol- 
lowing has  been  diminishing  untU  It  is  now  less  than  5  per- 
cent  (338).  .  ^         . 

I  think  It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  for  any  government  and  a 
stultifying  crime  for  our  Government  to  enter  into  trade  relations 
with  the  Bolshevik  Government  of  Russia   (340). 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  if  we  would  preserve  our  Institutions,  to 
eradicate  this  foul  monster— bolshevlsm— branch,  trunk,  and  root. 
We  owe  It  to  society.  We  owe  it  to  htmaanity.  If  we  would  6av6 
society  from  barbarism  and  humanity  from  slaughter  (349). 

Ambassador  Francis  favored  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
that  is  no  more  than  could  be  expected,  for  he  evidently  was 
not  familiar  with  the  background  of  this  organization.  Had 
he  known  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  purely  an  interna- 
tional scheme  of  world  domination,  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
not  have  given  this  international  government  the  slightest 
consideration. 

I  have  asked  to  insert  these  remarks  because  they  are  perti- 
nent at  this  time,  coming  from  one  of  our  own  Ambassadors, 
David  R.  Francis. 

One  Word  More 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23. 1940 


ARTICTLE  BY  RALPH  McGILL 


Mr,  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
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Ralph  McGin  which  appeared  In  the  Atlanta  ConsUtutlon 
for  April  18,  1940: 

IPrcm  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  April  18.  IMOJ 

Owe  Word  Mors 

(By  Balpti  McGUl) 

CHIF  OFT  MT   BHOUUJBB 

Tbm  Stokes,  who  is  one  of  the  Nation's  great  reporters,  is  to  spend 
a  days  In  Atlanta,  his  old  home  town,  tomorrow  and  Saturday. 

He  csomes  to  speak  Friday  evening  at  Emory  tXnlverslty.  the  public 
being  invited  to  the  meeting  at  a  nominal  cort;  and  he  comes  also 
to  autograph  copies  of  his  book  at  specified  book  shops. 

The  book  Is  Chip  Off  My  Shctilder  It  Is  the  accounting  of  the 
eomln^  of  age  of  Tom  Stokes.  It  to  not  a  book  about  the  South,  and 
yet  It  u  a  txxsk  about  a  aoutherner.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  book 
he  came  back  to  look  at  the  South,  which  be  loves.  He  did  not  like 
many  things  which  be  saw.    He  says  so.  ..^    tt  i*^ 

When  he  went  to  Washington  to  become  a  reporter  for  the  Unltea 
Pr«»  he  went  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder      He  resented  any  crtticlsm 
of  the  South      Also  he  found  hlmaell  poesessed  of  an  attitude.     He    i 
bad  a  perpetual  chip  on  his  shoulder.  I 

The  chip  came  off  It  was  not  knocked  off.  It  came  off  slowly,  j 
M  tf  done  by  extremely  stow-motlon  movies.  But  It  did  come  off.  , 
And  stayed  off.  I 

He  had  lived  in  AOanta's  West  End  He  had  played  with  Uncle  ! 
Remus'  grandchildren.  He  knew  about  fried  chicken,  grits,  the  | 
personalities,  and  all  the  prWe  and  prejudice  of  his  section. 

There  Isn't  much  of  that.  He  goes  off  to  become  a  reporter  In 
Washington  He  sees  all  the  panorama  of  Harding.  CooUdge.  Hoover, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  people  which  swept,  for  a  time,  big  business 
and  little  business  and  all  the  people  to  the  side  of  the  one  man  in 
whom  they  then  believed,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  not  only  saw  it. 
He  was  a  part  of  It. 

He  tells  the  story.  He  tells  It  with  such  honesty  that  at  times 
the  painstaking  care  is  obvious. 

Those  of  us  who  still  have  a  chip  on  our  shoulder  will  not  like 
a  part  of  the  book.     But.  on  reading,  the  chip  may  be  felt  to  stir. 

FROM   MTTHOLOCT  TO   REAUTT 

It  »eem«l  to  me,  on  reading  his  book  and  on  rereading  parts  of 
It.  that  what  he  has  done  Is  to  give  to  the  South  a  great  picture 
of  the  need  for  new  bone  and  sinew. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  come  from  mythology  to  reality. 

I  would  not  want  to  forgr^  the  old  South  and  Its  traditions. 
But  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  it  and  them  tn  memory  only.  The 
swords  and  the  roses  may  be  seen  In  Miss  Margaret  MltcheU's 
most  excellent  book  and  the  movie  made  from  It  They  truly  are 
••gone  with  the  wind  "  The  old  mansions  were  beautiful.  Today 
-garden  clubs  keep  open  many  that  survive.  They,  too,  had  their 
day 

The  old  Soirth  is  dead.  Let's  treastrre  and  keep  It  In  our  memo- 
rlca.    But  keep  It  there. 

The  South  Is  a  fabulous  section.  Henry  Grady  pictured  that 
fabulous  land  as  has  no  one  else*  He  Uied  to  give  bone  and  sinew 
to  the  picture     Perhaps  he  might  have  done  so  had  he  Uved. 

Today  the  South  Is  on  the  threshold  of  lU  greatest  opportunity. 
Yet  there  are  so  many  with  chips  on  their  shoulders  who  refuse  to 
•dmlt  the  sad  truth  that  In  the  South  the  per  capiU  Income  is  the 
lowest  that  mlUiona  are  landless;  that  two- thirds  of  all  south- 
erners do  not  vote;  that  mobs,  while  diminishing,  still  find  their 
haven  in  the  South:  that  education  and  public  health  are  not 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  southern  people:  that 
freight-rate  differentials  still  serve  to  'a-eep  us  in  the  state  of  a 
colony  for  the  East. 

Such  statements  of  sad  truth  always  arouse  some  who  wish  to 
'  disprove  It  by  having  the  tacad  play  EMxle. 

Tills  Is  a  fabulous  land.  We  do  present  the  greatest  economic 
opportunity.  But  It  cannot  be  done  with  rosea  and  with  political 
promises.     Nor  with  old  legends. 

TH»  MAN  WHO  KNEW  COOUDCa 

Mr.  stokes*  story  of  Harding.  Coolldge,  and  Roosevelt  is  worth  the 
reading      He  liked  the  objectives  of  the  New  Deal. 

Like  many  others  who  liked  those  objectives,  he  did  not  like  some 
of  the  misuse  of  power  by  the  New  Deal.  Nor  did  be  care  for  some 
of  Its  measures. 

But  having  seen  Harding  and  Coolldge  and  Hoover,  he  wanted 
something  else.  Hoover  does  not  suffer  so  much  In  this  truthfully 
etched  stcry  as  do  Harding  and  Coolldge.  I  do  wish  that  all  those 
who  admire  -Careful  Cal"  would  read  iir.  Stokes'  book.  He  was 
careful  So  careful.  Indeed,  he  Just  sat  on  the  front  piazza  at  the 
White  House  to  see  the  streetcars  go  by,  and  let  the  structixre  of 
flrmnce  economy,  and  govenunent  slide  downhill.     "Careful  Car  I 

The  picture  of  the  Roosevelt  tour,  viewed  by  a  reporur:  the  re- 
vealing pictures  of  the  Republicans  trying  to  manage  Alf  Landon's 
campaign— they  all  are  good.  ^     .   . 

Mr  Stokes'  talk  Friday  evening  ought  to  be  Interesting.  It  Is 
before  the  Georgia  Academy  of  Social  Sciences,  with  Uie  public 
invited.     There  Is  to  be  a  nominal  charge. 

Come  with  the  chip  on  your  shoulder.  Maybe  Mr.  Stokes  can 
■hake  it  a  bit. 


H. R.  9174 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  23.  194Q 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  may  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
purposes  of  H.  R.  7194,  introduced  by  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  Hampton  P.  Fijlb«r.  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  order  to  speak  on 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  American  fats  and  oils  industry, 
in  general,  and  one  of  vital  interest  to  every  cotton  and  peanut 
planted  in  the  southland. 

The  first  and  primary  reason  for  the  introduction  of  H.  R. 
9174  was  to  benefit  tlie  American  hog  raiser,  the  cotton,  the 
peanut,  and  the  soy-bean  planter,  as  well  as  our  national  live- 
stock and  dairy  industries. 

The  second  great  need  for  its  enactment  is  to  ameliorate,  if 
not  correct,  some  of  the  injustice  now  being  suffered  by  a 
class  of  agricultural  producers  in  our  country  who  find  them- 
selves i»tted  against  the  foreign  producers  of  vegetable,  animal 
oils  and  fats,  in  the  matter  of  governmental  reports.  H.  R. 
9174  is  intended  particularly  to  protect  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural producers  in  America  against  some  of  the  results  of  the 
unfair  competition  from  which  they  now  sutler,  both  by  virtue 
of  the  low  price  which  they  receive  for  their  production,  as 
well  as  the  restrictions  placed  upon  their  markets  by  the  huge 
combinations  which  process  their  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  chaos  which  obtains  in  the  world  of 
today,  where  nations  lose  their  bberty.  their  freedom,  and  their 
sovereignty  overnight,  it  is  well  that  we.  in  Congress,  stop  and 
ponder  intimately  on  every  question  which  might  aflect  the 
safety  of  our  o^^^ti  United  States  of  America. 

Our  national  defense,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  wrapped  up  In  our 
supplies  of  vegetable-animal  oils  and  fats.  Let  war  with 
Japan  ensue  and  our  supply  of  the  Philippine  Islands  coconut 
oils  and  the  rest  of  the  oriental  oils  upon  which  we  are  now 
dependent  would  immediately  cease. 

How  much  we  are  dependent  upon  that  supply  from  month 
to  month  no  man  In  this  body  knows,  nor  are  we  permitted 
to  know.  Neither  Is  there  any  way  provided  whereby  we  can 
,  ascertain  our  dependence  upon  that  foreign  supply. 
!  Our  cottonseed-products  producers  are  mandated  by  law 
to  report  the  amount  of  their  stocks  each  month,  and  they 
report  in  every  detail  as  to  the  stocks  on  hand,  and  they  do  It 
under  a  penalty  imposed  by  this  Congress,  but,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  importers,  the  prtx;essors,  and  the  purchasers  of  the  for- 
eign oils  and  fats  which  are  destroying  not  alone  the  prices 
of  hog  lard  and  domestically  produced  cottonseed  oil  prod- 
ucts, do  not  have  to  report.  The  Puhner  bill  <H.  R.  9174)  is 
designed  to  correct  that  evil,  and  I  want  to  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  the  House  the  perusal  of  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  southern  commissioners  of  agri- 
culture and  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  letter 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  who 
might  not  now  be  present. 

Cd.  C   C.  Hansow. 

Secretary,  Southrm  Commission  era  of  AtrritniUure. 

Raleigh  Hotel,  \7a.fhi-ngto'\,  D   C. 

Deas  CoLOi«n.  Hanson:  I  was  Indeed  glad  to  hear  from  the 
association.  Southern  Commlasloners  of  Agriculture,  and  your 
own  good  self  with  rf^ferer.ce  to  H  R  9174.  a  bill  ln'rcduc?d  by  my 
good  mend  and  coUeague.  HAacPTON  P.  Pcuier,  Second  District, 
South  Carolina 

I  was  particularly  glad  to  receive  your  communication  because  of 
a  recent  request  which  1  received  from  home  urging,  not  alone  ncy 
support  of  the  meai^vure  In  t>ehalf  of  the  cotton  producers  of  cxir 
South,  but  a.:^king  that  I  introduce  an  amendm^ent  to  the  same. 

The  amendment  prop^.'-cd  is  designed  to  remove  some  of  the 
Injusticea  now   being   stiffered   by   our   aouthem   cotton   planters, 
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not  alone  In  the  mntter  of  the  price  which  they  receive  for  their 
products  but  from  the  unfair  competition  under  which  they  laDcr 
by  virtue  of  the  enormous  Imports  of  foreign-produced  Jungle-nut 
oU    seed    and    vegetable    oUs— oils    which    are    now    flooding    our 

country. 

Agreeable  to  that  request,  I  have  Instituted  the  researches  ro- 
que<:ted  The.«=e  researrhes  are  now  being  made  to  the  end  of  per- 
fecting what  will  in  truth  be  an  amendment  equally  fair  to  the 
producers,  processors,  and  the  consumers  of  bJth  foreign  and  do- 
mestic oUs  and  fats,  their  byproducts  and  the  derivatives  there- 

'^'ilSyou  know.  H.  R.  9174  Is  a  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  an 
act  entitled  'An  act  authorizing  the  Director  of  the  Census  to  col- 
lect and  publi.«h  statistics  of  cottoiLseed  and  cottonseed  products, 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  August  7.  1916."  ^  ,  .  ..  ,„ 

Insofar  as  the  bill  H.  R.  9174  pertains  to  the  "oils  and  fats  m- 
dustr\-  m  Its  relation  to  the  cotton  producers  of  our  Southiana 
It  is  not  greatly  unlike  H  R.  9659.  Introduced  by  Mr  Fxji-mek  in  the 
Seventy-ntth  Ccnpress.  third  session,  which  opened  January'  ^^ 
1938  and  upon  which  House  hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Census  under  date  of  March  15,  1938.  Subsequently jnear- 
inps  were  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate 

""H"R''9f74'ls''a 'shorthand  simple  bill.  In  sub.stance  It  provides 
that  the  Director  of  the  Cenrus  be  authorized  and  the  bill  makes 
mandatory  iipon  the  Director  to  do  In  behalf  of  the  olls-and-fats 
Industry  with  respect  to  certain  other  oils  and  fats  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thiuR  that  Is  now  Imposed  upon  the  cottonseed -oil 
industry  under  the  Cottonseed  Act  with  reference  to  furnl.shlng  the 
Federal  Government  with  statistical  data  as  t^  the  amount  of  cot- 
tonseed crushed  and  on  hand,  the  amount  of  cottonisecd  products 
manufactured    shipped  out.  and  in  stock. 

-^ebm  provides,  in  brief,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  with  respect  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
EtatStlcs  concerning  Items  such  as  soybeans,  peanuts,  flaxseed, 
ccoraSsiiSe  seeds,  kapox.  rapeseed.  and  other  oil  seeds  and  nuts. 
S^^ue'll^^lt  cf  the  oil,  the  oilcake,  meals,  and  all  other  prcducU 
of  orocesslnK  and  byproducts  of  the  nuts  and  seeds 

NoS^  Coo^nel.  in  my  opinion  H.  R.  9174  (76th  Cong  3d  sess)  Is 
a  hleh'v  meritorious  bill  which  should  continue  to  receive  the  active 
sup^rt  o7the  association.  Southern  Commi-ssloners  of  Agr  culture. 
The  association's  endorsement  to  Mr.  Ftn-MER  s  original  bill.  H.  R^ 
9659  was  expressed  In  the  following  communication  addressed  to 
Mr  F-uudER  by  the  president  of  your  association: 

State    of    LofisiANA. 
Department   of   AcRicuLTtJRE  and   Immigration 

Baton  Rouge,  March   18,  1940. 

Hon    n.  P   FttMni,  ,^    n   n 

Memher  of  Conaress,  Washington,  i».  c  .        „    ^ 

De/r  Jt^E  Copy*^of  your  letter  to  B.  P.  Taylor.  Columbia.  S.  C. 
and  coDV  of  H.  R.  9659.  received. 

I    am    glad   to  get   this    information,   and   certainly    approve   of 

this  bill. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours,  ^^^^  ^    ^^^^_   commis^oner. 

This  writer  would  now  point  out  that  among  other  endorsers 
to  the  ••orlelnal  Fuimer  bill"  was  Mr.  J.  C.  Holton,  Commissioner 
S  JiricStufe  of  the  Slate  of  Mississippi,  the  National  Dairy 
Unlof  the  Association  of  American  Producers  of  Domestic  Inedible 
F^ts  as  well  as  the  National  Cottonseed  Products  Association, 
which  reads  as  follows; 

N\TioNAL  Cottonseed  Peoducts   As.sociation, 

Memphis.   Tenn..  April  15.  1937. 

Hon    H.  P.  FuLMER, 

House  Ofiice  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
DeaScongressman  Fvumeh:  I  have  yours  of  the  9th.  with  copy 

°'vJ'rwho'ar'^°de?ply  Interested  in  Southern  vegetable  oils  have 
needed  fo?  a  lonB  time  the  Information  called  for  In  this  bill,  and 
TwUl  im^ed  atcly  mall  copy  of  same  to  various  people  in  every 
coUon-Wluc.ng  State,  and  a.sk  that  they  request  their  Repre- 
Stames  at  Washington  to  support  and  work  for  Its  passage. 
Yours  ver>-  truly.  ^    ^   Gregory, 

Executive  Vice  President. 
In  this  writer's  opinion  no  well-founded  opposition  to  this  bill 
.hou'd  ob™  or  cculd  possibly  exist.  It  provides  for  the  more 
cu?Jtnt  nubUcatlon  of  statistics  that  would  render  them  more 
valu'.ble^and  of  real  service  and  assistance  to  the  producers, 
iroc^rs  and  handlers  of  all  vegetable,  animal,  fish,  and  other 
aquaToUs  aSd  fats,  whether  of  domestic  or  of  foreign  origin  or 

^'^h^e'rl*  would  be  no  duplication  6f  activities  Invoked  m  this  blir 
There  would  be  a  completed  compilation  of  related  data  and 
mformat°on  Regardless  of  what  Its  opponents  might  contend,  t 
wot.m  norbe  r?SItly  procedure  and  would  prove  of  Inestimable 

^nris'uus" wmers^ollnSn  and  in  this  opinion  he  Ls  sustained  by 
his  cccnomlc  adviser^  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
ols-and-Tts  industry  and  especially  the  producers,  the  bill  Is 
neither  overburdcnsome  but  rather  that  it  is  not  comprehensive 

'"'^Tlil^^f actual  history  of  the  legislation  in  brief  Is  as  follows: 

Jn    19^6     he   cottoViseed-oll    Industry  made  reqtiest  of   Congress 
tha?  monthly  statistics  be  pubUshed  by  the  Federal  Government 


dlsclcsing  all  factual  Infcrmation  as  t«  P|;"ductJon,  stocks  on  ha^d 
and  other  pertinent  Items  having  to  do  with  cottxjnseed.  ine 
Congress  of  the  United  States  responded  to  that  request.  ^-_,-,,, 

An  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  Director  of  the  Census 
to  ccllect  and  publish  the  statistics  of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed 
products,  and  for  other  purposes."  wa.s  passed  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  August  7.  1916.  „ar,oUfT 
^  The  Cottonseed  Act  Is  a  compulsory  act  and  carries  a  Penalty 
for  noncompliance.  You  might  be  interested  to  »^"°w^>^^^lj"  "° 
one  single  Instance  has  it  been  necessary  to  apply  the  penalty 
provision  for  noncompliance  since  Its  enactment.             „v,.^h  rr^nrP 

With  reference  to  oils  other  than  cottonseed,  all  of  which  more 
or  less  compete  with  cottonseed  oil,  there  is  no  Federal  statute 
maklnp  report  mandatory.  It  Is  true  that  a  voluntary  report  Is 
S)w  bling  made  and  In  fact  is  being  published  by  the  Bureau 
Sf  The  Census  on  a  quarterly  basis.  I  would  have  you  no^  well 
that  this  is  a  voluntary  report  and  that  there  Is  no  penalty  at- 
tached for  noncompliance.  „„„tv.»r« 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  and  to  the  southern 
commissioners  of  agriculture  the  tremendous  advantage  which  Is 
now  enjoyed  by  all  oil  and  fat  producers,  particularly  those  ill 
ioreign  countries.  In  the  use  of  data  conveyed  by  the  "special 
monthly  cottonsi^ed  report."  

Llhew'ise.  Cclonel  Hanson,  It  Is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  you 
and  your  associates  the  limited  value  and  the  Interests  to  the  cotton- 
seed producers  of  the  present  quarterly  report  on  the  fodi^^jo"- 
consumption  and  stocks  of  fats  and  oils  with  respect  to  some  65 
or   TO   v^Irious   vegetable,    animal,    flsh.   and   other    aquatic    animal 

'*Tl^"fnJ°'Slce  lies  In  this  one  fact.  National  welfare  drives  vast 
benelit  from  the  cottonseed  reports  as  published  on  a  month  y 
basis  The  competitors  of  the  cottonseed  producers  are  thus  ab  e 
to  avail  themselves  monthly  of  all  the  statistical  trade  data  which  It 
chs^loses  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  cottonseed  producers  have 
So  knowledge  whatever  of  their  competing  products  tantll  3  months 
Save  pa.ssed  and  even  then  have  very  meager  statistics  as  to  some 

''?h^e'i^!m^e7bUl' H.  R.  9174.  introduced  into  this  Cor^ress,  merely 
rrovldes  f^  "the  monthly  collection  and  release  of  data  on  certain 
S[^.erc!l  seeds  and  their  products."  These  data  to  be  such  as  are 
now  publlfhed  monthly  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  cotton- 
s.^d  and  which  makes  provision  for  a  penalty  of  noncompliance 
sSlar?o  that  provided  in  the  Cottonseed  Act  for  the  producers, 
processors,  and  handlers  of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  producta 

The  Dublic  hearings  on  the  Fuhner  bill  have  been  completed  by 
House  Committee  of  the  Census.  The  only  expression  of  opposition 
?o  the  bin  was  that  the  proposal  to  chan-je  the  present  quarterly 
"voluntary  report"  to  a  monthly  mandatory  basis  would  cause  sonie 
additional  expense  and  inconvenience  to  those  who  appeared  In 
^^^iit?on  to  its  enactment  Its  opponent^,  also  contended  that  the 
adduS  InformTttoTpubllshed  monthly  would  be  of  questionable 
beneflrto  the  Industry ."^  That  is  a  debatable  question  and  a  state- 

'"^'Se' CetliS^  Burea"u  VmcTai:.-  who  are  purely  a  fact-finding  and 
noT^  poUcy^maklng  body,  stated  that  the  work  of  tabulat  ng  and 
?e°easiSg  the^tatistics  on  a  monthly  Instead  of  a  Quarterly  basis 
would  involve  "very  little  additional  expense."  so  far  as  the  Gov- 

"The'uanrcrlpro7"ht- testimony  taken  at  the  Census  Committee 
hearires  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  Printer.  Conse- 
aueitry  It  has  been  Impossible  for  me  to  completely  review  the 
same  inquiry,  however  of  various  members  of  the  commit^e 
and  of  the  committee  clerk  makes  thi.3  testimony  of  great  interest 
bv  virtue  of  the  fact  that  those  appearing  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
were   the   repr^entatlves   of   highly   financed   legislation   pressure 

^^°^^^^^ioh?  B   G'or?on.'b"vSSS'of  raw  materials.  American  Oils  and 

''ludge'Slph  "S'S-  general    counsel.    Institute    of    OU    Seed 

^'^Shn^^F  Craig,  assistant  to  the  president,  the  Spencer  Kellogg 
rn  Buffalo  N  Y  •  representative  of  tho  National  Linseed  Oil  Manu- 
facmrers  Association^  National  Soy  Bean  Producers  AsscKlation^ 

Roscoe  C.  Edlund,  representative  of  the  American  Soap  and 
Glycerine  Producers  Association. 

A   W  Gilliam.  InsUtute  of  American  Meat  Packers. 

Th-  above  constitute  the  "Big  Berthas"  of  the  Chicago  meat 
n-ickers  and  the  Soap  Trust.  They  are  representatives  of  the  in- 
ures t^  which  oppose  practically  every  measure  brought  before 
CohKrlss  designed  to  remove  the  overburden  on  domestic  pro- 
aucers  at  oL  oils  and  fats,  and  are  always  on  hand  to  oppose  every 
suKKCstlon  of  assistance  which  Congress  might  be  considering  to 
am  our  domestic  producers  in  efforts  to  insure  a  reasonable  price 

^°In  mscSs.SiT?hl8  clique's  activities  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
foreign-produced  coconut  oil.  Senator  Tom  Connallt  once  said: 

•Thev  have  made  a  regular  groove  In  the  marble  floors  of  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  by  walking  back  and  forth  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee •••  Who  is  on  the  other  side  of  this  flght?  The  soap 
manufacturers  •  •  '  How  much  was  It  Procter  and  Gamble  paid 
X?rTe"dent  la^t  year?  There  was  some  testimony  before  the 
CommUtee  on  Finance  as  to  what  they  paid  the  president  of  the 
company.  I  cannot  recall  the  figure  new,  but  I  shall  check  on  it  and 
insert  It  on  the  record.  I  am  sure  that  Procter  and  Gamble  s  repre- 
sentative, who  is  in  the  gallery,  will  be  glad  to  tell  me  about  it  when 
the  session  is  over."  [Laughter.!  (Congressionai.  Record,  May  31. 
1939.) 
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To  any  wril-lnfonned  mtnd.  nothing  could  be  »««  »;°**!^J^ 
thin  the  statement*  of  these  "lat  cats"  of  the  Soap  Trus^^  in  oppo^ 
in'thp  Fulmer  bill.  It  la  evident  now  that  they  are  determined  to 
beat  down  everv  proposal,  no  matter  how  innocuous,  which  miRt^  ^e 
^pful  to  elther'^pVl^or  production  with  r«yect  to  domestlcaUy 
produced  oils  and  fata,  and  partlctilarly  southern  cottonseed  and 

^T^eirVtiTttieB  at  this  hearing,  when  viewed  In  the  light  of  the 
oMlauKht  which  they  made  last  year  to  do  away  with  the  excise  tax 
on  coconut  oil.  greatly  discloses  the  fact  that  they  are  determined  to 
impede  the  enactment  of  any  helpful  leglalatlon.  ^.       .         . 

I  am  myself  convinced  of  their  desire  to  obtain  destructive  changes. 
if  not  the  repeal  of  statutes,  which  at  present  afford  some  limited 
meaaxire  of  protection  to  the  American  producers  of  our  oUs  and  fats. 

II  was  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  that  the  services  of  a  local 
m)nomlst  well  versed  in  the  oils  and  fata  industry  has  been  engaged. 
He  18  now  making  researches  and  determinations  as  to  the  factual 
merits  and  economic  soundness  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Congress- 
man rm-MHi.    These  studies  will  include  analysis  and  research  Into : 

1.  The  original  bUla  as  introduced  both  In  the  House  and  in  the 

a    The  hearings  held  on  these  bills  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

3  The  present  Pulmer  bill,  H.  R    9174. 

4  The  committee  hearings  on  that  blU  as  to  the  evidence  offered 
and  the  statements  made  at  the  hearing. 

One  thing  is  now  cerUln.  The  asaoclatlon.  Southern  Commis- 
sioners of  Agriculture,  should  make  request  In  behalf  of  southern 
agriculture  and  ask  that  the  Committee  on  the  Census  reopen  the 
hearings  on  H  R  9174.  I  have  already  discussed  the  matter  of 
the  reopening  of  these  hearings,  as  well  as  the  question  of  filing  a 
brief  In  support  of  that  bill  with  both  Congreaaman  Pulmis  and 

the  committee  itself.  ^^     .    _.^      ' 

I  am  myself  disposed  to  feel  that  It  U  atxjut  high  time  the  Insid- 
ious activities  of  the  "soapers"  were  disclosed  to  the  American 
people.  Ftirthermwe.  I  am  personally  disposed  to  press  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houae.  not  alone  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  designed  to 
accompany  the  purposes  outlined  by  Congressman  Fui-Mia  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Southern  Commlasloners  of  Agriculture  and  other 
interested  producer  groups,  but  I  might  poaaibly  move  for  an 
investigation  of  the  activities  In  the  contrcrf  of  the  market  of  both 
the  raw  matertaU  as  well  as  the  finished  production  of  the  entire 
aoap  Industry. 

Let  me  now  p>olnt  out  to  you.  Colonel  Hanson,  that  the  entire 
American  cottonseed  Industry  Is  laboring  under  a  terrific  dlsad- 
▼aiitage  at  the  present  time  In  the  matter  of  statistical  data  as  to 
competing  products.  They  are  stxffertng  this  disadvantage  while 
the  importers  and  processors  of  the  vast  quantity  of  foreign  oils 
which  flood  our  domestic  markets  are  each  month  placed  In  posses- 
sion of  every  fact  pertinent  to  the  cottonseed -oil  Industry. 

The  cottonseed -Oil  Industry,  on  the  other  hand,  can  obtain  prac- 
tically no  knowledge  whatever  as  to  the  production,  the  consimip- 
tlon.  and  the  stocks  on  hand  of  competing  products,  except  such 
as  is  contributed  voluntarily  to  the  Government  every  3  months. 

The  records  of  every  line  of  Industry  allied  to  cottonseed  oil  will 
support  the  fact  that  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  statistics 
••  to  the  cottonseed  received,  crushed,  and  on  hand,  as  weU  as  the 
cottonseed  produeU  moved,  shipped  otit.  and  In  stock  each  month 
constitutes  data  valuable  and  necessary  to  the  proper  conduction  of 
their  buslnew  and  the  general  public,  while  they  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  as  to  the  doings  of  their  competitors. 

Ttiey  should  take  note  that  the  opponents  of  the  Fulmer  bill, 
ntber  than  dlscloae  equivalent  and  similar  data  on  other  oll-bearlng 
nuU  and  seeds  as  weU  as  on  oils  and  fats  competitive  with  cot- 
tonseed, have  actually  had  the  boldness  to  suggest  that  the  cotton- 
seed facts  should  be  suppressed  and  made  available  to  the  public 
ozily  on  a  quarterly  basis  rather  than  thAt  they,  like  the  cottonseed- 
oU  Izkttistry.  should  be  ccmpelled  likewise  to  report  on  a  monthly 
basis. 

The  southern  cottonseed  todtwtry  should  resent  that  suggestion 
with  every  force  at  hand.  They  should  at  the  same  time  present  to 
tHelr  resijectlve  Members  of  Congress  information  as  to  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  the  American  people  If  our  citizenship  were 
only  permitted  to  know  monthly  and  currenUy  all  facts  pertinent  to 
o41c  and  fats,  the  production  of  the  tenth  greatest  industry  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

This  Is  not  alone  Important  from  the  standpoint  of  commerce  but 
It  18  economically  important  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense. 
Almost  dally  we  read  In  the  press  of  the  Importance  of  the  oUs  and 
fats  industry  to  the  national-defense  program.  DaUy  the  press 
records  the  apparent  lack  of  fats  and  oils  In  the  German  Reich. 
News  commenutors  and  mUltary  observers  both  at  home  and  abroad 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Germany  will  lose  the  present 
World  War  If  for  no  reason  than  because  of  her  ahUlty  to  acquire  a 
sumclent  supply  of  fats  and  oils  to  support  her  clvU  population 
and  military  operations.  .^  »  ., 

A  mere  chUd  would  realise  that  If  those  things  are  true,  that  if 
fats  and  oils  are  so  necessary  to  the  operation  of  German  military 
svetem  and  machines,  that  they  are  equally  needful  and  necessary  to 
the  defense  of  our  country  at  the  present  time,  despite  oiir  ability 
to  become  economically  self-stifflclent  in  the  production  of  Its  oUs 

Vegetable,  animal,  and  aquatic  oils  and  fats  are  dally  Imported 
br  the  boat  load  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe  Into  the 
United  States  of  America  In  order  to  make  up  our  national  defl- 
dencT  Kt  the  same  time  we  have  cut  down  the  production  of  our 
cottooseed  oU;  we  have  restricted  our  southern  planters  from  the 


production   of   peanuts   and    of    castor   beans.     We   have   reduced 

our  supply  of  com  oil.  ^     .j  .     j 

It  Is  entirely  unthinkable  that  this  country  should  remain  de- 
pendent upon  coconut  oU  imported  from  the  PhUipplne  Islands, 
and  upon  babassu.  palm  Icernel.  palm  oil.  peanut  corn,  rape  seed^ 
oerllla  sesame,  fish,  whale,  and  a  host  of  other  fats  and  oils,  all  of 
which 'could  and  would  probably  be  shut  off  by  the  cutting  of  our 
lines  of  water  transportation  with  the  other  side  of  the  world  In 

the  event  of  war.  -t<_..*. 

BtiU  more  unthinkable  Is  the  fact  that  the  American  Soap  Trust 
and  Its  paid  lcbbyl.«ts  In  Washlnston  should  Btand  like  'dogs  in 
the  manger"  and  refuse  to  permit  the  American  people  currently 
to  know  the  truth  as  to  the  supply  on  hand  of  essential  and 
strategic  materials  necessary  both  to  a  peacetime  as  weU  as  a 
wartime  economy.  ,,       .. 

Colonel  Hanaon.  I  find  It  almost  Impossible  to  reconcile  the 
fact  that  with  hog  lard  selling,  .as  it  Is.  at  the  lowest  Prlce  In 
decades  and  that  with  hundreds  of  our  cottonseed  oU  nulls  shut 
down  the  president  of  one  "shortening  company-  using  raw  mate- 
rials gathered  in  the  Jungles  of  the  Far  East  should  enJo>'  an  In- 
come of  nearly  1500,000  a  year,  while  our  own  cotton  planters 
and  producers  of  our  seed  are  compeUed  to  live  on  the  very  border- 
line of  poverty.  ^  _  .  ,,,  „„^ 
As  for  myself,  I  am  resolved  either  to  Introduce  a  new  bill  alto- 
gether or  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  present  Fulmer  bUl. 
This  will  ask  that  the  present  quarterly  report  on  the  production, 
consumption,  and  stocks  of  oUs  and  fats.  In  the  future.  Inclusive 
of  data  on  all  soap  products,  shall  be  published  monthly  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  Furthermore.  I  am  serl- 
ou£lv  considering  a  proposal  to  Introduce  a  resolution  calling  for 
congressional  investigation  of  the  entire  Soap  Trust  in  respect  to 
Its  purchasing  as  well  as  marketing  and  lobbying  activities. 

Mv  action  In  that  matter  wiU  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
studies  now  being  made,  although  I  have  ample  evidence  on  hand 
to  warrant  such  an  Investigation  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  In  this  United  States  should  ascertain 
exactly  to  what  extent  this  Industry  Is  exploiting  both  the  producers 
and  consumers  of  American  vegetable  oUs  and  fats.  Not  alone  do 
they  control  domestic  prices  through  the  Imports  of  foreign  oUs. 
but  their  present  system  of  pricing  and  of  marketing  both  their 
foodstuffs  and  soap  and  the  combinations  which  they  have  effected 
are  apparently  mulcting  the  American  people  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  In  their  purchase  of  lard  shortenings, 
soaps,  and  other  fatty  products.  .„»„,«^» 

You  will  And  enclosed  several  documents  which  may  be  of  Interest 

°l^°Copy  of  H  R  9174.  the  bUl  Introduced  by  Congressman  Fm.ME». 

2  Copy  of  preliminary  report  issued  by  Director  of  the  Census, 
announcing  the  preliminary  statistics  as  to  the  factory  production 
and  consumption.  Imports,  exports,  and  stocks  of  animal  vegetable 
fats  and  oils  for  the  3-month  period  ending  December  31.  1939. 

3  Copy  of  preUmlnary  monthly  report  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  10  a.  m..  April  12.  1940,  on  the  cottonseed  received, 
crushed  and  on  hand,  and  the  cottonseed  producU  manufactured. 
Bhlppedout,  and  on  hand  for  8  months  ending  March  31,  1940  and 

1939 
Thanking  you  for  your  help  In  this  matter,  believe  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

'  Feank  W.  Boykiv. 


What  of  Unemployment  and  One  Over-All  Tax? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23.  1940 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  prove  that 
cur  shamefully  unsolved  domestic  problems  are  the  subject  of 
much  individual,  as  well  as  collective,  thought  throughout  the 
country,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  considered  suggestion  of  one  of  my  constituents. 

His  suggestion  is  set  up  in  petition  form  and  to  my 
knowledge  now  has  hundreds  of  signatures  representing 
labor,  business,  property  owners,  and  ordinary  •nm  of  the 
mine"  citizens  attached  to  it.  The  author  of  the  thought 
behind  the  petition  is  Mr.  Otto  E.  Grupp.  942  Humboldt 
Parkway.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  He  is  for  elimination  of  real-estate 
and  all  other  hidden  and  open  taxes.  He  is  for  substituting 
an  ojien.  unconcealed  transaction  tax.  I  repeat,  much  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  collective,  thought  is  required  to  make  some 
progress,    Mr.  Grupp  requested  me  to  bring  his  consolidat€d 
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Ideas  to  the  attention  of  Congress.    They  are  embodied  in  the 
following  petition: 

We  the  undersigned  American  citizens,  exercising  our  consti- 
tutional right,  petition  your  honorable  bodies  to  pass  legislation 
necessary  to  repeal  present  system  of  taxing  real  estate  on  an 
a.ssc«vsed  valuation  confiscate  basis  and  also  all  forms  of  open  and 
concealed  taxes  and  substitute  one  open,  unconcealed  transaction 
tax  (rate  of  tax  adjusted  to  pay  as  we  go)  to  be  collected  by  each 
Stat"  with  the  Federal  Government  cooperating  and  to  ije  re- 
funded to  local  Kovernment  on  wealth  valuation  basis  the  Ffderal 
Government  costs,  the  States  governments  costs,  and  an  old-age 
pension  for  aU  citizens  to  be  included  in  tills  cue  open,  uiicon- 

We  present  the  following  reasons  why  such  legislation  Is  neces- 

^"^Flrst  To  eliminate  duplication  In  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  costs.  To  remove  the  hidden  cost  of  R<^vf  ""^f"^^""^ 
pviamiding  in  the  production,  distribution,  and  servicing  of  we^ltli. 
Seccnd  To  save  the  dollar  values  deposited  in  business  and  s.av- 
ines  banks,  these  values  being  principally  represented  by  the 
co!lar.  of  real  estate  and  real  estate  securities  which  should  not 
be  subject  to  confiscation  by  a  system  of  yearly  pyramiding  tux 

*'*Thlrd.  This  revision  of  the  present  tax  structure  would  revive 
the  national  purchasing  power,  create  the  Incentive  to  invest  idle 
caoltal  in  the  production  cf  new  industries,  new  projects,  and  the 
rebulWing  of  otoolete  buildings  and  homes,  thtis  employmeiit 
would  be  stimulated  and  the  unnecessary  Government  employees 
would  find  more  desirable  positions  In  private  Industry. 

Amendment  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1940 


EDFTORIAL    FROM    THE    BOSTON    EVENING    TRANSCRIPT    OP 


Mr  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  March  15.  1940: 

[From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  March  15.  1940] 

SMrrH    REPORT AN    APPRAISAL 

QPTifttnr  Wagvtrs  charge  that  the  Smith  committee  has  proposed 
••ri?per  egisla^n  is  u^ortunately  Justified.  After  a  careful  study 
#  'vi!.^rr,r,,pnrtitions  cf  thc  Smith  body  which  investigated  the 
NationaT^bor  Illations  SLard.  we  are  tempted  to  go  even  further 
fh\n  Senatcr  wVcNa  has  gene  and  to  suggest  that  from  labor  s 
^?nt  nf  view  it  w-ould  be  better  that  the  workers  be  thrown  back 
^n  tJenro^ection  their  own  unions  can  give  them  than  that  these 
upon  the  P!°;f"ll;'"  "' "1^  enacted  That,  presumably,  is  what  Sen- 
S[orWAl;NS'meTn?when  h'e'said  that  tbe^Smlth  amendments  were 

^°/t'*r.m?ireronlv  a  few  changes  to  convert  a  law  from  a  protective 
It  requires  only  a  lew  cnai  «  ^  drafted   to 

^rot'ecriXrin  ufnght  to^rganKnd  to  •bargain  collectively  free 
Fr^l-nv^tertercncl  could  become  a  statute  restrictive  of  labors 
*yTt  wniniSv  a  few  shrewd  amendments.  Even  hostile  admln- 
rlghts  with  only  a  lew  ^"^ew  demonstrated  In  Wis- 

istratton  c°uld  achieve    his  end   «« J^^l^J^       ^  ^cts  have 

't^n"ln'"tge'^b2ndf  oTme^'^out  If   step   with\he   purpose   of   the 

^Tn'ei^lnation  of  the  Smith  recommendations  reveals  dangerous 

'"^%  proposal  to  <>elete  the  wording  whU:h  calls  the  denial  ^of 
collective  bargaining  a  cause  of  s^"*^?'^°  f.,"^*  .   the   entire   act 

=rtSe^^"c!?rro^a^rnU!ll^^^^^^^ 

zatlon  for  intervention  in  the  labor  plct^^  ,^„^,,„„ 

The  proposal  ^o  spll^he  J^'^^^^J^i^  administrator  would,  as 
between  a  new  Labor  »o*^a  ana  »  °"^.  j  ^^^  administrative 
we  have  previously  fa»d.  destroy  "^^  ^Ys  entitled  to  the  same 
process  as  it  '^^applied  to  labor.  Labor  h.^ntmeo^^  petitioners 
prompt    and    efficient    attention    to    its  ^^  Fprtpral    Trade 

befor^  the    Interstate    Commerce    CommJ^n^  the    Federal    TT^^e 
commission,  or   the   Communicat^  Cgmmlss lon^     f   the^^^   ^^_ 

Board  abuses   its   powers  as  a  P«»*^^"?p  '  nd  rcorlmand  it  as  it 
forcemcnt  agency,  the  courts  can  overrule  and  rcprimano        as 


is  to  have  any  meaning,  all  parties  shouM  be  required  to  bargain 
in  "EoSl  faith"  in  an  honest  effort  to  reach  an  agreement. 

The  proposal  to  deny  the  protection  o^^.^"  k^'^^'pH  t!f  ^reak  I 
striker  wiiriully  violating  any  law  could  nadly  be  ^^f^^J^^  J 
nirkpt  line  or  to  out  labor  leaders  out  of  the  way.  ll  wouiu  uc  » 
siSSe  mattex  to  m^^  a  picketing  striker  or  a  l^^or  organizer  to 
violence  and  thus  deprive  him  of  all  rlght^  Ze  "me  as  deprl^ 
Senator  Wagner  said,  this  provision  would  be  the  same  as  depriv 
ing  an  cmplovor  of  his  corporate  franchise  for  all  time  if  he  were 
convicted  of  willful  infraction  of  any  law  „>,*ofri 

^e  proposal  to  require  the  same  "rules  of  evidence"  that  obtain 
in  tl^^coSrts  might'  work  out  but  it  cculd  conceivably  bog  the 
ooeration  of  the  labor  act  in  time-consuming  minuti.ie  of  legal 
h?r.n  ming     Certainly  if  these  rules  of  evidence  are  to  be  applied 

n;^.?  Labor  Board   they  should  be  applied  to  all  the  other  agencies^ 

T^epropos'f.rto  permit  the  courUi'^to  review  clearly   •'erroneous 

finriines  of  I'tct"  as  well  as  of  evidence  could  open  the  door  to  fu.l 

court  review  not  only  delaying  the  administration  of  the  act  but 
S^pingt^^e  courts,  unless  it  Is  proposed  to  make  labor  the  sole 

°^lhcse%ViVs^s'anf Sf/^'others  convince  us  that  the  Smi^th 
commrtVe'irrecommending'not  fair  \-P---«^"i,»^^^,r,'S^^^i^rt 
tion  of  the  Labor  Act.     We  therefore  urge  that  the  bmitn  report 

y  ieM  to  a  more  constructive  approach  to  ^^^^/^^l  f^S^fth' com- 
Of  course  the  Wagner  Act  can  be  improved.  The  Smith  com- 
mi7toeorouo.alto^  limit  appeals  to  30  days  could  accelerate  pro- 
JJdire-  thT  ^roposa  that  no  fewer  than  20  percent  of  e^PJoy^^^ 
o  ?.Vh  cvnkP  the  act  would  eliminate  many  useless  hearings  and 
Se'pro^oLVto'm'akeT^lSbor  Board  decision  binding  for  a  year 
would  -^ave  industry  much  wrangling  and  disruption. 

■Sie  recommendation  that  employers  be  permitted  to  discuss  labor 
nroblems  With  their  employees  represents  a  desirable  remedy,  pro- 
SfdedTn  Soyer  Is  roSulred  to  demonstrate  that  his  dteciisslons 
are  iot  deigned  or  have  not  operated  to  Intimidate  labor  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  legitimate  union  activities.  h„„,„»h  ,l 

ni^uld  have  been  better  if  the  Smith  committee  had  devis«l  a 
Ti^  f ^r  t hP  rhief   abuse   it  uncovered— the   incompetence   and 
TnTlem^p  oyer  biaS'^ofsomrof  the  trial  examiners.    A  worth-while 
amendment  would  be  one  that  assured  a  better  grade  of  "aminer 
HU^Son    for  Instance,  might  b.  made  by  the  Department  of 

"^Trlother  really  helpful  amendment  would  be  the  establishment  of 
a„  intrAnediarv  clearing  house  between  the  examiner  and  the 
loarS^o^ltofnate  many^run-of-the-mlU  cases  and  relieve  the  over- 

"^  w'T^heve'^the  whole  provocative  question  of  Industrial  pea^  will 
be  CTeSy  appeased  when  collective  bargaining  Is  accepted  in  spirit 
«nd  in  fact  When  that  time  comes,  the  need  of  the  Wagner  Act 
^^n  have  Ssappe^ed  But  while  that  act  Is  on  the  books,  It  should 
^ema'^n  wSL'Twas  Intended  to  be.  a  P-^<^"°°  J^.^i?'""  "^ 
and  a  support  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  United  States. 

Let  S^  amend  the  law  to  make  it  Just  and  more  workable  but  not 
to  emasculate  It.  ^ 


The  Trade-Agreements  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN   OP  APRIL   16. 

1940 


Mr  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  April  16.  1940: 

[From  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  April  16,  1940] 

NOBODT  HtTSTT 
The  cheeriness  of  the  President's  statement  on  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  trade-treaty  policy  will  not  bring  responsive  smiles  to  the 
laces  of  w^tern  lumbermen  or  wool  growers  and  some  others  of 
r,^oHnrpr^     The  aCTeemcnts  program,  said  the  President,  has 
S?ou^M  SemonstT^ble'^eTffts  Vouf  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  has 

^%^n^rLTleZZ  ?£It^ln  ^LlaS^ESplre  trade  agreements 
^Zrl  virtuallv  excluded  northwest  lumber  from  British  markets. 
The  Canidl^nmiUs  that  hJd  run  our  mill  lumber  out  of  the  United 
iSnSTr^  were  given  more  favorable  entrance  to  our  home  market, 
■^errhrsbeln  printed  in  this  space  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
Nervorrquoung  a  prospective  buyer  of  2.000,000  feet  of  lumber 
^nnlisttnc  he  could  bur  Canadian  lumber  for  at  least  »2.50  a 
thousand  iL  than  he  would  have  to  pay  for  United  States  stock. 
Whether  thfcanadlan  price  was  met  in  this  Instance  was  not  dls- 
closed  but  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  the  abl  Ity  of  the  for- 
o^ir'  t^  deliver  at  lower  prices  than  the  domestic  producer  de- 
pr'eS^^he  pS  of  S  domestic  product  whether  the  foreigner 
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.ctually   enters   the   mar»;t    or   not.     But  ^^J^^^^jJ^^^TiaS^ 

^^SS^^Jr'^^'ll'tcvT'aS^antage  we  might  ^-^^^^-^^^^X,^! 
triSfS  ^meiS^  has  been  Impaired,  tf  n°M'P«^^y  ^"J^'S^Ve Tn 
npnreoiatcd  currencies  have  made  cur  products  more  <'«P«'^'''^^^^" 
urmfof   the    money   with   which   acme   foreigners   bujr   and  war 
i«mct?ons  have  further  obstructed  the  sales  of  our  promicts  that 
hAd  been  elven  tariff  concessions  by  the  warring  countries 
^t  Tt^l  that  the  war.  which  has  upset  PJ-^^L ^^^^i^Tbrn t^tSft 
further  trade  negotiations  to  a  halt,  and  there  »»  P'^J*^;."^/,  "^l 
when  the  war  Is  over  the  purchasing  power  of  our  P'^'"*^'?**  ^."L 
S^ers  win  have  almost  vanished      Trade  Is  not  "^P^^^^^""^ 
both  Dart'cs  lo  the  agreement  both  buy  and  sell      There  Is  a  gooa 
SS  S-fTce   saving"   In   the   administration "s   Insistence  on   con- 
JSiance  of^hf  pSy  and  not  much  of  substantial  prospect   even 
If   It  be   conceded   that  the  agreements  program   was   once   a  good 
thlDg      And   the  injury  done  to  the  I'imber  industry  by  the  con- 
OMKions  granted  to  a  contlgiious  competitor  still  exlsU. 


Capital  Parade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TueBdav.  April  23.  1940 


ARTICUC   BY   JO«PH    ALSOP   AND    ROBERT    KINTNBR 


olas  Longworth  or  John  N.  Gakn«  ^^ Zi?m^lel^^  *  ""'  °'' 

-xS^-hirnrtrvs'n^^^^^^^^ 

IS?t«alMt  HeSTRSnev.  WocmtuM  was  his  chief  supporter  Con- 
SiiueMlv  wheTLe  President  sent  his  economy  me&jage  to  Con- 
^?n  til?  wild  tt^ng  of  1933.  Balney  sought  to  punish  McDuffle 
^^«?™ttw  bv^vme  them  tbe  politically  dangerous  task  of 
fiSl^^S^nom?  Sht  -^c  Pre^dent  changed  his  tack  long 
L'^bSt  Woo^^^o  seems  to  have  tal«n  his  punishment  llghUy. 
la  still  lighting  it  out  along  the  same  Uoe. 

CraiOTTS   WnWOMKNON 

Although  WooDBUM   is  only  the   third  senior  Democrat  on  the 

Ho^^  WoprS?l^ns  Committee,  he  Is  the  most  influential  mem- 

hPr    and  the  UBdoubted  economy  leader.     It  was  to  him  and  to 

?!Ldsay  wlLiS    of  North  Carolina,  that  Senators  Pat  Harrison 

^ndJAM^T^TaSxs  turned  for  help,  when  they  decided  that  It 

wolld  bTbett^  t^t  the  Presidents  Budget  than  to  raise  taxes 

or  ^crSse  l^debt  limit.     Owing  to  the  President's  nonsupport. 

2^Hfh74nate-8  break  on  the  f«mn  bill,  the  economy  effort  has 

?ai?ed     N2t  y?ar  the  debt  limit  will  certainly  have  to  be  Increased. 

yit   the   flghrhas   shoT^n   that   economy   Is  certainly   P^^^^^^^^ 

Woo^tm    really    feels    deeply    about    economy,    and    harangues 

dou^aboit  It  interminably     Once  he  asked  a  doubter.  "Ho^-  In 

SuTjou  ei^t  to  go  on  back  to  an  Intelligent  constituency  and 

^"P^^tTnf^the?  me.-  replied  the  doubter,  "because  my  con- 

•^'^e  d'ouMe^s°mplfed"akreement  with  Wocrcm;.  ar^ment  ^ 
ce^ts  one  of  the  two  reasons  why  the  economizer  s  fight  has  been 
IJ^urprlsSgy  effective.  The  majority  of  Members  of  Congre» 
however  th^  vote,  are  with  the  economizers  at  heart  The  other 
?e^"s  thJt  the  economizer,  are  far  more  «P"'^"^;\?"^,^,°;; 
rp^cted  leader*  than  the  Claud*  Peppow  and  Jxmmx  \  oorhises 
^Scipta  n  tSTotSer  side  Indeed,  it  Is  one  of  the  really  curious 
Tnd  inexplicable  phenomena  of  our  times  that  the  great  and  pou- 
ertul  N.  w  Deal  movement,  after  7  continuous  years  of  power  has 
D^odu^ed  n^Sngresalonal  chiertalns  of  comparable  stature  with  the 
hard-bheUeS  coiL^ervatlve.  like  Woodrum  and  the   moderates  lUta 

Btrncs. 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
•rantpd  I  herewith  ln«ert  for  the  Record  an  article.  Capital 
Parade,  by  Joseph  Al«op  and  Robert  Klntner.  appearing  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  22.  1940: 

[mm  the  Wwhlngton  Evening  8Ur  of  April  M.  IM0| 

CArrr*L  Paraw 

(By  Joi»ph  Alaop  and  Robert  Klntner) 

Warmiwotow  -In  the  pTi-»rnt  con«rr«iionRl  se-Rlon.  two  •tr'^jng 
f.ri^^  hav^  be^n  -urrrisful-y  d^mnn»tratrd^  that  governmental 
fact*  havr  "'f/^  "T ;,  ' ^^  '  .w.j  jt  j.  not  feasible  without  the 
S^'r^rion  o  "thrwhite**  lioit"  '"^e  Semonstratlon  h«  been 
5^?*^^  mlrt*  hv  a  umall  aroup  cf  DemocrKtlt  moderaUn  and  ccn- 
2;!;;tVr' moJg'JTo^  the  Hou-  leader  u  Repre^ntaUve  Cuirrc. 

""  iJ^Th^'nToment' 'wcSoRHM  U.  grimly  fighting  the  President",  de- 

m^nd  w  £  TuoieTto 7pei»d  all  the  W75.000.000  relief  approprla- 

S^n  m  8  monthT    -nie  battle,  to  Judge  by  present  at'P*«^^*"f4f^ ,»» 

J^,-  Jh.n    ft   rear-suard   action,   yet  Woodrum   Is  a  decidedly 

11  cans. 

TOT    OmCR   OF   EDTTCATTOM 

financial  trouble  forced  Wm  ^J^''*  ^^^'    ^hlle  dispensing  sun- 

T  '"h^   «^,S   liSSnJJy     1^   bSLe   a   licensed    pharmacist. 
dacs.    he   stxtdied   P"*f™r^yiJ^, _,,__-  v,e  studied  law  (his  father 
Then   while  compounding  prescrlptlom  f»«  "uaieu  lu 
wa.  a  lawver)  and  got  him-elf  admitted  to  the  bar. 
WW  a  lawyfi  I  •!.«  a  when  a  Judge  assigned  him  to 

His  break  came  before  »»e^«^,*0-  Zr^tr^^      Syrtan   brother 


Importation  of  Refined  Sugar 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OK  NKW  JERa^lY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1940 


LETTER  PROM  A  COWSTITUDrr 


Mr  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  mclude  the  following  letter  from  a 
Democratic  constituent,  together  with  the  resolution  referred 

to  therein: 

FEorRA-noN  of  Polish-Amxrican 

DCMOCRATIC  CUTBB  OF  NEW  JERSET. 

Pert^  Amboy.  S.  J..  Apnl  19.  1940. 

Hon.  Charues  A.  Eaton. 

Washington.  D.  C.  „       ^        »      .1  tA 

DtAR  CowcREssMAN  Eaton  :  At  a  meeting  held  on  Sunday.  April  14. 
1940  the  State  orgsjilzatlon  passed  a  resohitlon  asking  your  sup- 
Dort  in  ^feguardlng  the  cane  sugar  refining  Industry  In  New  Jersey. 
You  will  notTthe  Contents  of  the  resolution  asking  lor  protective 
Federal  le^'islatlon  on  the  subject.  I  believe  the  enclosed  resolution 
18  self-explanatory  and  should  receive  your  attenuon  and  sincere 
cooperation 

^'^^^^y-  Walter  A.  Uliase. 

RecoTdmg  Secretary. 

Inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  Americans  now  have  Jobs  In  the 
cane  sugar  refining  Industry  In  New  Jersey:  and  

In^luch  as  thit  industry's  pay  roll  of  $2,000,000  gees  to  support 
more  than  1.200  families,  with  more  than  4.500  men.  women,  and 
children,  a  great  many  of  whom  are  of  Pclish-Amerlcan  blood:  and 

Inasmuch  as  the  Jobs  of  cane  sugar  refining  workmen  in  New 
Jersey  and  other  States  have  been  lost  and  pay  rolls  slashed  becauso 
of  the  importation,  since  1925.  of  refined  sugar  produced  In  Cuba. 
Mexico  Java,  the  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  and  other  areas:  and 

Inasmuch  as  these  sugar-producing  localities  employ  labor  of  an 
extremely  low-wage  basis,  against  which  American  organized  labor 
cannot  attempt  to  compete;  and 


\ 
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Inasmuch  as  there  will  be  a  further  loss  of  Jobs  and  pay  rolls  and 
further  distress  to  American  families  after  1940.  unless  there  Is 
fcroper  Federal  legislation  to  limit  both  this  Importation  of  refined 
bugar  from  the  Tropics  and  the  marketings  of  beet  siigar:  Therefore 

be  It 

Resoli^ed,  That  we  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  Importation  of 
refined  sugar  made  bv  cheap,  tropical,  unorganized  labor,  and  rec- 
ommend that  when  Congress  considers  sugar  legislation  In  1940 
there  be  written  Into  such  legislation  provisions  which  wUl  place 
an  effective  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  refined  sugar  which  can 
be  brought  Into  the  United  States  and  the  amount  of  beet  sugar  to 
be  marketed  In  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  otu-  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Washington. 

Federation  or  Polish-American 

Democratic  Clubs  or  New  Jersey, 
Anthony  S.  Gaoek, 

State  President. 

Walter  A.  UuAsr. 

Recording   Secretary. 


The  Alien  Problem  in  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

07 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SENTINELS  OP  NEW   AMERICA 

Mr  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  Insert  herein  the  statement  issued  by  the  Sentinels 
of  New  America  In  Its  cpen  letter  and  supplement  thereto: 

When  lust  1  short  year  ago  the  Sentinels  of  New  America  ls.sued 
the^oSn  Letter  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached,  many  were  Inclined 
o  JS^at  th^iatements  contained  therein  and  to  conclude  thrm 
to  have  emanated  from  a  fear-filled  mind.  Since  then  the  dally 
J?velitlons  have  more  than  vindicated  the  ^^^^^or  and  have  shown 
the  need  for  Immediate  measures  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

In  t^  October  22.  1938.  l«>ue  of  the  magazine  Liberty  the  pub- 
llfcher  in  his  editorial  b«;ldly  charges,  among  o""''! '^/"K",^^*'^  ooq 

"The  immigration  statiitics.  for  example,  show  that  fully  200.000 
nllrrS  haTe  c^e  to  thi*  country  yearly  by  bribery  and  fraud  since 
M.Tie   Petkins  awuraed  her  duties.  ^   w     *i. 

•Last  year  4.000  criminal  alien*  were  ordered  deported  by  the 
courts  and  they  have  n.t  been  deported.  Some  of  them,  it  U 
claimed  have  bt-en  out  on  ball  since  1933.  Lant  year  more  than 
5  «)?So6  aliens  were  on  relief,  .nd,  according  to  the  co.t  per  unit 
eslmiated  by  H;u-ry  Hopklua.  the  expend  of  wpportlng  these  alien, 
totals  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  ...„»«  .^, 

•^re  ha*  apparently  been  a  decrease  of  approximately  60  per- 
ceoTtn  deportanon  of  alien  crlmlnaU  and  un«»««l"»'»"  "•"<*„ ^^33^ 
1^1933.  9.000  alien,  were  deported  for  entering  the  country  without 
valid   permit*.     In    1937   only  3.294   alien,  were  deported  for  thl. 

"^^^"1933  3  000  aliens  were  deported  for  overstaying  their  per- 
mits     Last  year  only  702  such  cases  were  deported. 

M  these  things  be  true,  then  America  1*  In  a  dangerous  posl- 
tlo"  nS  alone^  because  these  aliens,  ma^  of  them  crlmlnaUy 
inclined  are  here  illegally,  but  more  so  because  It  Is  an  Indlca- 
tum  that  public  officials  are  Ignoring  their  most  sacred  oath  of 
office  and  that  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
S?a^s^e  no  longer  upheld,  and  the  court's  decrees  not  always 
«.nfnrr#»rt  hv  some  of  the  officials  sworn  to  do  so.  „   ...   ^ 

{?iensJc?^S  state  exists,  then  If  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
State*  uS  continue  In  harmony  with  the  Principles  upon  whch 
ft  wl^  founded.  It  becomes  necessary  for  the  voters  of  these  United 
St^t"  to  demand  of  the  members  of  the  varlou*  legislative  bodies 
thJ  VppUcaUon  of  more  or  less  drastic  remedial  measure*. 

THE    CLEAB-Ctrr    REMXDT 

This  remedy  Is  not  difficult  once  the  Issue  la  clear,  Inertia  cast 

°"i  ^?Se^XhJr"?eductlon^rrrSS'gratlon  and  the  absolute  ex- 
clilsJn  of  Idl  aliens  whose  entry  would  be  undesirable  In  America, 
^^e  tShinlSg  of  exclusion  restrictions  without  delay. 

3  ?0  provide  for^he  preferred  employment  of  American  citizens 
m  all  Government  jobs  and  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  other 
than  American  cltlzi?ns  In  any  department  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

r-A  provme  a  moans  for  the  Immediate  registration  of  every 
allen?ow  in  America,  and  to  further  provide  that  al  a  lens  enter- 
mrAmeTica  ^o  register  on  landing  on  American  soil;  all  aliens  so 
iSlls^Sed  ccmpeTlId  to  report  perlodlcaUy  their  whereabouts  and 

"^5'"^°pri;;rd?St  all  aliens  now  In  America,  or  who  shall  here - 
afir^n?^  America,  signify  their  ^^V^^f^,^^  ^^Jtlor^  b^ 
sponslbUltles  of  citizenship  "^^ jiphold  Amertcan  '°£»^A^°^2 
■jpplying  for  their  first  citizenship  papew  within  6  months  alter 


their  arrlvaL  Those  falling  to  do  so  within  a  period  of  11  months 
and  20days  to  be  deported  without  the  formality  and  expense  of 

*  Tto  provide  that  any  alien  In  America  being  iound  gninjotji 
ma  or  offense  committed  before  he  ha*  applied  for  his  first  papers 
shall  be  refused  such  papers  and  deported  as  undesirable^  .^^^^i 

7  To  provide  that  all  aliens  now  In  America  or  entering  America 
after  sudh  provisions  are  made  shall  be  taxed  equally  with  citizen* 
and  assume  all  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  but  without  right  of 
vote,  until  after  they  Ijocome  citizens.  ^  ^    .«i 

8  To  provide  that  all  aliens  In  America  shall  be  refused  equal 
rlEht*  with  citizens,  nor  shall  they  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
citizens  enjoy  under  American  law.  Including  aU  relief,  until  such 
time  a*  they  become  American  citizen*. 

9  To  provide  that  aliens  shall  not  be  permitted  to  hold  office 
of  any  nature  whatsoever,  nor  be  allowed  by  labor  unions  or 
corporations  to  become  executive  members,  directors,  or  executive* 
thereof,  and  be  refused  all  vote  of  whatever  nature  In  the  affairs 

^'^10^°To  provide  for  the  banning  of  all  secret  organizations  which 
advocate  the  use  of  force  or  violence  In  any  form  whatsoever. 

11  To  provide  with  heavy  penalties  and  the  Immediate  deporta- 
tion of  all  aliens'  connected  therewith,  for  the  proscription  and  dis- 
banding of  all  schools,  movements,  societies,  publications,  camps, 
and  congregations  of  men  where  Is  Inculcated  the  disruption  of  the 
Union  and  the  American  form  of  government  by  violence  or  other 
than  the  orderly  means  of  voting  for  such  change,  as  guaranteed 
to  all  citizens  by  the  Constitution. 

12  To  provide  for  the  thorough  investigation,  by  every  lawful 
mean*,  of  nihilism,  nazl-lsm,  fascism,  and  communism  and  every 

other  subversive  movement.  ^  ..^     ».     ^  * 1.  ♦^ 

13  To  provide  for  all  necessary  Increase  of  the  border  patrol*  to 
prevent  the  smuggling  In  of  aliens  and  contraband  of  whatever 

14  To   provide   for   adequate   national   defense    and   mandatoigr 

"Ts'^To  immediately  provide  for  adequate  tribunal*  for  the  prompt 
trial  of  aliens  who  are  offender*  against  law  and  order,  and  for  the 
Immediate  enforcement,  without  Interference  from  any  source,  ol 
the  decree*  issued  by  such  tribunals.  ^,.   *  ,  ,    „,   „.,ku.» 

16  To  provide  for  the  apprehension  and  gwlft  trial  of  puDiic 
officials  who  fall  to  live  up  to  their  oath  of  office  and  thu*  *et  an 
example  for  citizens  not  In  office. 

Our  sympathies  are  with  our  fellow  man  of  whatever  color,  creed, 
or  country,  but  we  hold  It  as  a  self-evident  fact  that  there  I*  not 
even  a  semblance  of  injustice  In  requiring  those  of  foreign  birth 
within  our  borders  to  comply  with  the  same  laws  and  aastnne  the 
responsibilities  which  are  thrust  upon  us  because  of  our  birth  under 
the  banner  of  a  free  country  and  a  protecting  Constitution,  and  X 
(we)  whose  name(«)  1*  (are)  appended  hereto,  a*  a  voter  (or  voter*) 
demand  that  you  a*  a  repre«jntatlve  of  the  people  take  action  ■• 
herein  outlined,  thereby  to  correct  the  evil*  »o  rampant  at  th» 
pre*ent  time  and  which  threaten  to  dUrupt  otir  form  of  government. 

Sincerely  your*,  ,    «.— 

Clttw  L.  Bark, 

Secretary.  North  Kantat  City,  Mo. 


The  Sales  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  jR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23. 1940 


EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESS  BY  THE  LATE  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS 

Mr  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  here- 
tofore given  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  certain  excerpU 
from  a  speech  made  by  my  late  father,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  on 
March  24.  1932,  as  found  In  volume  75,  part  6,  page  6810,  with 
reference  to  a  proposed  sales  tax  pending  at  that  time  before 
the  House,  in  explanation  of  my  vote  against  this  or  any 

other  sales  tax.  ^     »..  i.  ^    ^n 

In  the  excerpts  from  my  late  father's  speech  which  I  will 
Insert  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  I  feel  that  he  stimmed  up 
in  unanswerable  terms  the  undesirable  features  of  a  sales 
tax  in  that,  as  he  said,  "it  promotes  extravagance  in  appro- 
priations." 

To  my  mind,  the  sales  tax  puts  an  extra  burden  upon  the 
poor  man.  and  for  that  reason,  and  because  I  agree  with  my 
late  father's  reasoning  heartily,  I  voted  against  the  passage  of 
this  bilL 
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(Prom  the  Comcmsbiowai.  Rbco«d  tor  Marcb  H,  19331 
MOM  JOBEPM  w.  rr«K8-  artMcn  (m  takti  MiAmmt  th«  baix*  tax 

Mr  Btrns  Mr  Chairman.  I  did  not  expect  to  have  ?"y\»^»n«l» 
my  en  thu  subject.  I  r«rr.H  »rry  much  that  I  am  uf^^e  to  agree 
"tb  th^  d».t.Tttaitah«J  gentl«nen  upon  the  Way-  *"<i,»i"™  P*??! 
mittec  Who  h»ye  reported  thto  bill  but  '  «~J°*  »"^";J;;  \^^ 
fonvlrttrn^  cf  a  Jlfetlme  fapplauael.  nor  can  I  ^^^  "l^^,*?® 
DemocrBlic  Party  has  conM.^ntly  throtiKhout  tt«  "'r^-  «^^P*.'" 
Twarttme  emergenry.  oppo.«l  anything  like  a  •«>?»^^"  1^ 
plaus*-  I  It  so  declared  Jn  1934.  and  the  party  to  ''»»)fjV  ^  *^*^ 
ha*  always   stood   for  taxation   upon   those   who  are  beat   able   to 

^am  oppo8«!  to  th«  «1«  tax  on  principle.    I  am  opposed  to  It 
because   U   promotes  extra vafcance  In  appropriations^     ( Applause,  t 
It  1»  too  easily  Imposed:   »t  la  too  easily  collected:    It  Is  too  easily 
and   cheaply   collected   not  to  promote  extravapince  In  our   legis- 
lative bodies,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  agalnat  It. 

1  want  to  tell  you.  gentlemen,  if  you  Impoee  this  sales  tAX.  you 
win  be  coufront^ed  with  the  propoeal  to  repeal  the  Income  tax 
and  the  Ptderal  corporation  tax  In  a  very  few  years.  (Applauj^ 
Put  the  nose  of  this  camel  under  the  tent,  even  for  a  amall  period 
of  time  and  the  same  argument*  will  be  used  here  a  year  from 
now  or  2  years  from  now  In  order  to  retain  It  upon  our  statute 

**°LJt  me  read  to  you  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Phlladefphla  Board  of  Trade,  In  which  an  ofBcer  of  that 
board  frankly  expresses  hla  poelUon  and  the  poalUon  of  the  board 
with  reference  to  the  Income  tax.    He  says: 

"On  the  question  of  a  final  sales  tax.  so  specified  to  avoid  dupllca- 

Ucn  or  pyramiding  of  taxes,  it  U  conceded,  as  we  understand  it.  that 

in  the  event  Congreaa  does— and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will— enact  the 

sale»-ux   legislation,  that    automatically   Congress   wUl   repeai   the 

^Pederal  income  and  the  Federal  corporation  taxes." 

■  Let  me  say  to  you  genUemen  who  have  stood  on  Democratic  plat- 
lorma.  If  you  please,  you  gentlemen  who  have  adirocated  an  Income 
tax  upon  every  stump  in  your  districts  axid  in  your  States  axui 
throu^ut  the  coiintry.  that  in  undertaking  to  impose  a  sale*  tax 
as  a  policy  of  this  Nation  you  are  lending  yourselves,  unintentionally. 
Of  courae  to  the  schemes  of  those  who  have  It  In  their  minds  to 
repeal  the  lncon»e  tax.  the  most  equitable  and  Jtxst  tax  ever  imposed. 
I  Applause.  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

Someone  has  said  that  the  action  of  the  committee  has  brought  us 
nearer  to  communism  than  any  other  nation  except  Russia.  Let  me 
nty  that  communism  will  never  result  from  the  taxing  of  wealth  ei»en 
though  It  U  made  higher  than  It  should  be.  If  communism  gains  a 
serious  bold  In  this  country,  it  will  be  because  of  the  contlntial  piling 
vp  ot  burdens  upon  the  backs  of  those  so  UtUe  able  to  bear  them. 
:^t  lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say  tliat  I  do  not  fear  coromu- 
nlatn  st  any  time  In  thU  coiuitry.  Our  people  are  too  loyal  and  too 
much  imbued  wtth  the  splrtt  of  liberty  to  ever  yield  to  any  such 
pcrmcloxis  doctrine. 

Edwin  Markham 


TKB  MAM  WTTH  THE  HO« 

(Written  after  seeing  MlUets  world-famous  painting  of  a  Ijrutallzed 

toller) 
"God  made  man  hi  His  own  Image  In  the  image  of  Ood  made  He 
him. " — Genesis . 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 

Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground. 

The  emptiness  of  ages  In  his  face. 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Who  made  him  deiid  to  rapture  and  despair. 

A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes. 

Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 

Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  Jaw? 

Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this  brow? 

Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain? 

Is  this  the  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 

To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land; 

To  trace  the  sUrs  and  search  the  heavens  for  power; 

TO  fed  the  paasion   of   Eternity? 

Is  this  the  dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 

And  markt  their  ways  upon  the  ancient  deep? 

Down  all  the  caverns  of  Hell  to  their  last  gulf 

There  Is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this — 

More  tongucd  v^lth  censure  of  the  worlds  blind  greed^ 

More  fined  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  soul — 

More  packt  with  danger  to  the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim  1 

Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor,  what  to  him 

Are  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades? 

What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song, 

Tlie  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose? 

Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages  look; 

Time's  tragedy  Is  In  that  aching  stoop; 

Through  this  dread  shape  humanity  betrayed. 

Phmdervd.  profaned,  and  disinherited. 

Cries  protest  to  the  Powers  that  made  the  world, 

A  protest   that  U  also  prophecy. 

O  masters,  lords,  and  rulers  In  all  lands. 

Is  this  the  handlwpTlc  you  give  to  Ood, 

This  monstrous  thing  distorted  and  soul-qiiencht? 

How  will  you  ever  straighten  up   tliis  shape; 

Touch  It  again  with  Immortality; 

Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light;  < 

Rebuild  In  It  the  music  and  the  dream; 

Make  right  the  Immemorial  infamies. 

Perfldlous  wrongs.  Immedicable  woes? 

O  masters,  lords,  and  rulers  In  all  lands. 
How  will  the  future  reckon  with  this  man? 
How  answer  his  brute  qviestlon  In  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  rel>ellion  shake  all  shores? 
How  will  It  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 
Wtth  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is — 
When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  rise  to  Judge  the  world. 
After   the  silence  of  the  centuries? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twudav.  AprU  23.  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the  birthday 
of  Edwin  Markham.  He  was  bom  on  April  23.  1852.  All 
recognize  him  as  one  ot  the  greatest  poets  of  our  day  and 
generation.  His  outstanding  contribution  to  literature  is 
The  Man  With  the  Hoe.  This  poem  can  be  read  and  reread 
by  all  of  us  with  benefit  It  sets  forth  the  problems  of 
humanity  in  the  language   that   commands  and  deserves 

attention. 

Throughout  the  centuries  civilization  has  had  to  contend 
with  greed  and  oppression.  This  poem  points  out  these  facts, 
and  chaUenges  the  intelligence  of  the  world  to  find  a  way  for 
the  economic  betterment  of  mankind.  The  poem  demands 
acUon  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  ages  and  is  a  plea 
for  Justice,  probably  the  most  powerful  ever  made.  It  is  as 
much  needed  today  as  ever  in  the  world's  history. 

There  is  a  constant  battle  ol  mankind  to  prevent  enrfave- 
ment  and  tyranny,  and  this  poem  points  cut  the  fate  of 
civilization  when  such  evenU  take  place.  Tlie  poem  is  as 
follows: 


We  Have  Reason  To  Be  Frightened 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  Mr.  Roosevelt 
seeks  to  perpetuate  himself  in  power  by  frightening  us. 

In  times  past,  he  has  told  us  the  country  was  threatened 
with  a  revolution,  which  could  not  be  averted  unless  we  gave 
him  a  blank  check  and  unlimited  authority  to  spend  it.  On 
other  occasions,  he  has  seen,  so  he  said,  submarines  ofT  the 
coast.  leaving  the  impression  that  some  foreign  power  was 
about  to  bomb  our  harbors  at  New  York  or  some  other  Atlantic 
jxjrt. 

On  other  occasions,  he  has  indulged  in  blustering,  arro- 
gant, provocative  talk  toward  other  nations  and  their  rulers 
and  intimated  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  United  States 
who  was  capable  of  keeping  us  out  of  war.  while  much  of  the 
time  lie  was  doing  the  very  things  wioich  would  involve  us  in 
controversies  with  foreign  nations. 

And  whenever  It  vi-as  pointed  out  that  his  conduct  was 
nuuous  to  us  as  a  nation,  destructive  to  business,  was  in- 
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creasing  unempbjTnent.  destroying  our  civil  rights,  he  usu- 
ally replied  with  the  statement  that  someone,  for  ulterior 
purposes,  was  trying  to  frighten  the  American  people. 

Not  long  ago  he  stated,  in  substance,  that  his  political  op- 
ponents were  engaged  In  such  a  course  and  that  all  was  well 
here  in  America  and  that  no  one  need  worry  about  the 
future.  ^  „ 

Being  mentally  competent,  he  cannot  be  wholly  unaware 
of  the  imtruthfulness  of  his  statements.  He  Just  chooses  to 
Ignore  the  facts  and  still  thinks  that  the  people  believe  his 
absurdities,  as  they  once  did  his  campaign  promises,  or  that 
a  sufflclenUy  large  number  of  voters  have  received  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and.  in  the  hope  of  future  benefits,  will  still 
vote  for  him,  so  that  he  may  continue  in  power. 

It  is  regrettable  that  he  will  not  read  and  profit  by  the 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  22.  1940.  which 
is  as  follows: 

MS.    ROOSrVELT   AND   THE   FACTS 

Mr  Roosevelt  8  address  from  Warm  Springs  to  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic clubs  established  something  of  a  record,  even  for  him  Over 
STe  last  7  or  8  years,  the  public  has  learned  to  discount  heavily 
not  o5y  his  promises  but  his  statements  of  fact  On  Saturday, 
his  habit  of  misstatement  was  running  at  Its  strongest^       „„„,„ 

The  Republicans,  he  said,  are  seeking  to  frighten  the  country 
bv  telllne  people  the  present  administration  Is  trying  to  get  the 
united  Stat^  Into  the  war.  His  answer  to  the  charge  was  the  state- 
ment that  "you  know  better  than  that."  some  generalities  about  a 
better  world,  and  some  references  to  sticky  flypaper. 

Naturally  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  review  the  record  of  his  \^ar- 
Uke  speeches  and  acUs.  They  establish  the  charges  aBain^t  him. 
VVTiat  other  meaning  than  Involvement  In  the  war  Is  to  be  read 
in  his  acts  and  utterances  beginning  with  the  speech  he  niade 
here  at  the  dedication  of  the  Outer  Bridge,  the  speech  In  which 
he  announced   his  Intention  to  "quarantine"  certain  nations? 

In  Mr  Roosevelt's  formative  years  as  a  politician  he  served  as 
Acsiatant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Wilson  wno  "Kept 
J:  oS  of  wIJ-  Mr.  Whson  sent  Colonel  House  to  Europe  and 
permitted  him  to  commit  this  country  to  war  in  a  secret  conver- 
^tion  with  the  British  Forel-n  Secretary.  A  memorandum  was 
made  of  the  conversation:  Mr.  Wilson  accepted  it  with  the  single— 
and  as  events  proved,  unimportant— addition  cf  the  word  prob- 
ably"    Mr.   Roosevelt  sent   Mr.  Welles  on  a  similar  tour   ol   the 

*^^M'-^  Wilson  In  1914  cautioned  the  Nation  to  preserve  neutrality 
in  thcu-ht  and  deed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  started  In  1939  by  declaring  he 
cciild  not  be  neutral  In  thought.  Neither  could  he  be  neutral  in 
Seed  as  he  soon  showed.  He  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
cmbarno  so  that  he  might  make  this  country  an  arsenal  for  the 
Fide  he  favored.  What  will  he  do  if  this  help  proves  insufficient? 
Is  it  likely  that  he  will  or  can  stop  there,  having  announced  that 
the  world's  hopes  rest  with  the  side  he  favors? 

He  dc'aved  the  sailing  of  the  Bremen  for  no  reason  which  anyone 
has  been  able  to  di.scover  except  a  desire  that  It  be  captured  at  sea. 
He  ordered  the  Army  to  change  Its  rules  to  permit  the  sale  of  new- 
model  airplanes  to  the  French  and  British,  and  only  a  fatal  accident 
brought  this  unneutral  act  to  public  attention.  He  countenanced 
reports  that  German  submarines  were  operating  off  the  Florida 
coast  for  no  better  purp<ise.  so  far  as  anyone  knows,  than  to  frighten 
the  American  people.     His  military  preparations  foreshadow  another 

"undoumedlyTith  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sanction,  the  Navy  Department 
has  been  enccura;;ed  to  demand  the  fortification  of  the  island  of 
Guam  off  the  Japanese  coast,  a  highly  provocative  act^  Only  the 
other  dav  his  State  Department  declared  the  Intention  of  this  ccun- 
{rv  to  safeguard  the  Dutch  East  Indies  if  Holland  should  be  at- 
tacked and  unable  to  protect  them,  a  declaration  which  the  Nether- 
lands Government  has  denounced  as  meddlesome,  embarrassmg. 
and  unsolicited;  tut  It  gives  Mr.  Roosevelt  another  opportunity  to 

^^The^do'^Siients  from  the  Polish  archives  have  been  denounced 
as  forgeries,  but  the  record  of  Mr.  Bullitt's  speeches  as  Ambassador 
to  France,  of  Mr  Kennedy's  action  In  London,  of  the  withdrawal  of 
cur  Ambassador  from  Germany,  of  the  hasty  departure  of  Mr.  Bul- 
litt from  this  country  when  an  Investigation  was  Imminent  of 
Mr  "Doris  D'Jke  '  Cromwells  speech  as  our  diplomatic  representative 
m  Canada  prove  that  the  attitude  disclosed  In  the  documents, 
whether  they  are  forgeries  or  not.  is  a  fair  representation  of  Mr^ 
Roo^velt  s  policy.  The  documents  show  Mr.  Roosevelt  determined 
to  repeal  the  ari^  embargo,  and  he  did  It.  They  ^^o^'  f  \";'^^^^"- 
mined  to  bring  victory  to  the  side  he  favors,  and  all  that  has 
happened  subsequently  Is  confirmatory  of  the  purpose. 

All  of  this  evrdence  and  much  more,  of  a  design  to  Involve  this 
country  in  war.  Mr.  Roosevelt  sought  to  bury  with  a  phrase.  In 
somewhat  the  same  way  he  sought  to  divert  attention  from  the 
scandals  of  his  administration.  "VlrtuaUy  every  serious  Gmern- 
m.nt  scandal  since  the  Civil  War  has  occurred  under  Republican 
leadership  "  he  said.  Somebody  ought  to  Introduce  Mr  Roosevelt 
t^  hirSin.  Jlr^mv.  Somebody  ought  to  let  the  White  House  know 
that  Mr  Roo.<=evelts  political  lieutenant  in  New  York,  a  Mr.  Hines^ 
is  in  the  penitentiary   for   grafting.     The  President   ought   to  be 


told  how  Senator  EARKLtr,  his  hand-plc!ted  leader  »°^th«  "PPf 
House,  won  his  last  election:  about  Senator  ^y^-^J^l^  ?^^,y??*.- 
about  the  second  Louisiana  purchase;  about  Secretary  Wallace  s 
interest  In  the  hybrid-corn  business;  about  T.  V.  A..  Grand  Coulee, 
and  Passamaquoddy  J  tut  as  a  starter. 

Just  as  under  Republican  administrations  there  never  were  ex- 
penditures and  deflclts  on  the  present  scale,  so  there  ney«f  JJ*^« 
been  scandaloxw  abuse  of  power  and  misappropriation  of  money 
on  the  present  scale.  To  complete  the  record.  Mr  R^^^velt  should 
have  added  that  since  the  Civil  War  no  depr^lon  has  lasted  as 
long  as  the  Roosevelt  depression.  And  in  addition,  he  should  have 
obMrved  that  since  the  Civil  War  only  one  President— so  far— has 
involved  ixs  In  a  European  war  and  he.  too.  was  a  Democrat. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  an  ordinary  man.  one  who  knew  that 
always  certain  causes  gave  certain  results;  and  if  his  percep- 
tions were  not  beclouded  by  his  own  confidence  in  his  infalli- 
bility he  would  realize  that  the  only  thing  that  his  country- 
men have  to  fear  is  Roosevelt,  his  poUcies  and  those  advisers 
who  surround  him  and  who  long  ago  based  their  activities  on 
the  theory  that  America  needed  remaking. 


Fifty  Years  of  Banking 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  subjects  are 
more  important  to  the  Congiess  than  that  of  money  and 
banking.  The  other  day,  April  17,  1940,  in  my  home  town  of 
Custer.  S.  Dak.,  a  bank  rounded  50  years  of  service  to  cur 
ccmmiinity.  Fifty-year-old  banks  are  not  many,  but  there 
are  others.  This  particular  institution,  however,  has  com- 
pleted 50  years  under  the  leadership  of  one  man,  T.  W.  Deli- 
cate.   I  doubt  if  that  record  can  be  matched  in  the  United 

States  today.  .  .^   .  .     ^.^  ^. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  life  span  of  that  institution, 
the  Custer  County  Bank,  under  the  leadership  of  one  man, 
reaches  back  half  a  century  into  an  utterly  different  world. 
When  Tom  Delicate  came  to  Custer  City,  mother  city  of  the 
Black  Hills,  the  white  settlement  was  only  15  years  old.  In- 
deed, 14  years  earlier,  the  hills  were  a  part  of  the  great  Sioux 
R.ese'rvation,  and  white  men  were  outlaws  in  the  region.  The 
last  of  the  frontier  battles  was  yet  to  be  fought,  and  volunteers 
from  Custer  City  were  to  spend  the  next  winter  at  the  mouth 
of  Spring  Creek,  only  a  day's  ride  below  town.  The  Wounded 
Knee  massacre  was  yet  to  take  place,  not  many  mUes  beyond, 
in  the  closing  days  of  1890. 

Tom  Delicate  started  his  bank  in  Custer  in  "horse  and 
buggy"  days — yes.  earlier  than  that,  for  Custer's  main  street 
was  made  120  feet  wide  to  accommodate  the  turns  of  the  bull 
trains  that  brought  in  the  freight  from  Sidney  and  Cheyenne. 

Today,  Custer  Ave.,  still  120  feet  wide,  is  a  part  of  the 
Nation's  main  street.  United  States  Highway  16,  hard- 
surfaced  from  coast  to  coast.  But  when  Tom  Delicate  started 
in,  there  were  no  automobiles  on  the  road,  and  no  hard  roads 
for  them  to  travel  on. 

The  bank's  first  books  were  started  with  pen  and  ink. 
There  were  no  adding  machines,  no  modern  bookkeeping 
equipment,  no  tj^ewriters.  Legal  Instnunents  were  written 
in  longhand.  Books  were  balanced  at  night  by  the  light 
from  a  kerosene  lamp.  The  phonograph  and  the  dictaphone 
had  not  been  perfected.  The  radio  was  undreamed  of,  and 
the  movies  and  talkies  were  unknown. 

This  bank  has  seen  14  depressions  come  and  go.  It  has 
seen  the  population  of  Custer  fluctuate  with  the  fortunes  of 
frontier  mining  towns  and  coast  with  the  currents  of  changing 
times.  The  bank  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  past  50  years 
and  escaped  its  times  of  testing  and  trial,  but  each  crisis  has 
been  taken  in  stride  and  the  Custer  County  Bank  has  carried 
en  giving  to  the  community  a  steadying  influence  of  immeas- 
urable value.    It  has  served  fathers,  sons,  and  grandsons.    It 
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has  witnessed  a  complete  transformation  In  the  economic.  I 
social,  and  business  Ufe  of  the  Nation— In  manners,  customs, 
clothes  foods,  even  in  ways  of  thinlting. 

To  be  sure,  during  those  50  years,  Tom  Delicate  has  had 
chances  to  go  elsewhere,  and  many  a  larger  community  would 
have  welcomed  his  instituUon.  He  and  his  bank,  however, 
have  remained  in  the  community  where  their  lot  was  cast.  I 
saw  him  at  his  desk  last  month.  His  office  is  not  in  the  back 
of  the  bank  but  out  near  the  front,  where  he  continues  to 
give  a  nod  to  customers  as  they  come  In  and  personal  atten- 
tion to  such  items  as  they  care  to  take  up  Individually  with 

him.  ,     .     w      # 

Fifty  years  of  continuous  service  under  the  leadership  or 
one  man  in  a  western  community  is  an  inspiring  thing.  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  be  reassuring  to  those  who  believe  that 
character  and  courage  are  important  attributes  in  American 
life,  and  therefore  I  have  called  attention  to  this  unusual 
record  in  this  way. 
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Wage  and  Hour  Act— Farm  Incomes  and  Industrial 
Incomes  Rise  Together 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2J,  1940 


RADIO   DIALOO    BY    SECRETARY    OF    AGRICULTURE    WALLACE 
AND  WAGE  AND  HOUR  ADMINISTRATOR  FLEMING 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  interesting  radio 
dialog  on  agriculture  and  the  wage  and  hour  law  was  de- 
livered last  night  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  and 
Administrator  Fleming. 

The  point  made  by  Secretary  Wallace— and  I  hope  a  great 
many  of  the  Members  In  this  body  heard  him— was  that  farm 
Incomes  and  incomes  of  industrial  workers  rise  together. 

In  1939.  for  instance,  when  the  wage  and  hour  law  was  in 
effect,  farmers  received  approximately  10  percent  more  for 
their  fruit  and  vegeUbles  than  in  the  crop  season  of  1938 
before  the  law  became  effective. 

The  Secretary  added: 

Farmers  aud  wage  earners  are  among  the  low-Income  groups  ot 
our  Dopulatlon.  Both  have  benefited  from  the  progressive  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  few  years.  Recent  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
farmers  could  not  have  been  enacted  had  not  congressional  repre- 
•entauves  at  the  city  workers  Joined  In  supporting  It.  For  example. 
63  percent  of  the  city  representatives  voted  for  the  original  A.  A.  A. 
legislation  in  1933.  Sixty-three  percent  of  them  voted  for  the 
revised  A  A  A.  program  of  1938.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  CongresB- 
men  from  the  rural  areas  seem  less  disposed  to  support  measures 
for  industrial  workers.  While  84  percent  of  the  urban  Congress- 
men approved  the  wage  and  hour  law  In  1938.  only  39  percent  of 
the  rural  Congressmen  voted  for  It.  I  hope  that  farmers  come  to 
realize  ihe  necessity  for  Increased  cooperation  with  labor.  «o  that 
labor  will  conUnue  to  cooperate  with  farmers.  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  the  consequences  If  farmers  and  city  workers  were  to  Pur- 
sue an  independent  course,  determined  to  get  all  they  could  for 
themselves  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  other  fellow. 

Certainly  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the  reasonableness  of 
Administrator  Fleming's  attitude.    He  said: 

We  are  certain.  Mr.  Secretarv.  that  Uie  operation  of  the  wage 
and  hour  law  to  date  has  not  resulted  in  any  general  increase  of 
farm  marketing  eoets.  We  realize  that  most  fr-rmcrs  and  ware 
earners  receive  only  small  incomes,  and  that  to  help  labor  by  taklni? 
money  away  from  the  farmer  certainly  is  no  gam  in  our  economic 
situation  as  a  whole.  Labor  costs  m  the  canning  industry  are  so 
small  that  30  cents  an  hour  would  add  only  an  imperceptible  amount 
to  the  price  of  the  product.  However,  right  now  we  are  relnvestl- 
•atinK  to  see  whether  any  employees  of  canning  factories  and  the 
Uke  are  receiving  the  30-oents-an-hour  muumum  wage  to  the 
disadvantage  of  fannerB. 


And  he  added: 

Neither  the  wa^  •nd  ho^ir  law.  nor  any  of  the  amendments  to  it 

■o  far  orcposed.  contemplates  Including  farm  labor  in  the  act.     At 
no  time  has  farm  labor  been  Uaciuded,    I  should  Uke  to  emphasize 


that  Neither  the  farmer's  hired  man.  nor  his  harvest  hands,  nor 
his  berry  pickers,  nor  anybody  employed  by  the  farmer  to  work  on 
the  farm.  Is  in  anyway  affected  by  the  wage  and  hour  law. 

The  full  text  of  the  radio  exchange  follows: 
Annottncdi   Your  Government  attempts  on  many  fronts  to  assist 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  in  finding  a  solution  to  their  problems. 
The   Department   cf   Agriculture,   for   example,   is   concerned  with 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  the  promotion  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  millions  of  farmers  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  welfare  of  consumers.     The  Wage   and  Hour   Division   of  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  equaUy  concerned  in  advancing  the  wel- 
fare  of   America's   mUlions   of    Industrial    workers.     Today    we    are 
fortunate  In  having  here  together  the  heads  of  these  two  great 
agencies.     Their  presence   here  this   evening   symbolizes   the   Im- 
portant unity  of  Interest  between  the  Nations  farmers  and  the 
Nations  iadustrlal  workers.     It  is  my  great  privilege  to  InUoduce 
to   you   two   native   sons   of   Iowa   and    farmer   neighbors    in    that 
State    the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming.  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division.     Colonel  Fleming. 

Colonel  Fleming .  There  is  a  corrun unity  of  Interest  between  the 
farmer  and   the   Uidustrial   worker      In   ova  highly   integrated   so- 
ciety  the  welfare  of  each  of  us  is  dependent  in  some  defjree  upon 
the  welfare  of  everyone  else     Thus,  the  merchant  Is  dependent 
upon  the  welfare  of  his  customers,  and  the  manufacturer  upon  the 
prosperity   of   the   merchant.     I    know,   Mr.   Wallace,    youve    been 
preaching  this  for  a  long  time.  ..... 

Secretary  Wallack  We  are  dependent  upon  each  other  more 
than  is  generaUy  realized.  When  the  dry  skies  and  hot  winds  of 
1934  seared  the  Com  Belt,  few  city  people  thought  that  of  any 
concern  to  them  But  without  enough  com  to  feed,  many  farmers 
had  to  sacrifice  their  livestock.  A  year  or  two  later  city  people 
paid  higher  prices  for  beef  and  pork— and.  as  a  restilt.  learned  that 
the  size  of  the  com  -crop  did  mean  a  lot  to  them  Since  then 
we've  developed  our  ever-normal  granary,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  storage  of  lota  of  corn  on  farms,  against  other  possible  bad 
years.  This  com  U  Just  as  much  a  protection  to  the  city  people 
as  to  the  farmers  who  produce  it. 

Colonel  FixMiNC  Just  as  consumers  are  affected  by  farm  hap- 
penings, farmers  are  affected  by  what  happens  to  city  labor.  A 
young  woman — let  us  say  her  name  U  Mary  Smith — works  In  a 
New  York  garment  factory.  If  she  loses  her  Job,  she  mtist  be  taken 
care  of  by  friends  or  relatives  or  go  on  relief.  She  Is  no  longer  a 
good  customer  for  farm  products. 

Secretary  Waixace  If  only  one  person  lost  a  Job.  It  would  make 
little  difference,  but  when  one  Mary  Smith  Is  multiplied  by  millions 
of  Jobless  workers,  the  effect  cf  the  reduced  buying  power  upon 
everybody  is  very  great.  City  vrorkers  are  consumers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts Farmers  raise  wheat  and  vegetables  and  fruit  to  feed  them, 
and  cotton  and  wool  to  clothe  them.  The  price  the  farmer  receives 
for  his  products  and  the  quantity  he  sells,  is  directly  affected  by 
the  ability  of  city  workers  to  buy  How  much  farmers  would  gain 
if  city  labor  were  more  fully  employed  at  better  wages  was  shown 
recently  by  Mllo  Perkins,  head  of  ciir  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation.  In  a  speech  on  the  challenge  of  underconsumption. 
He  showed  that  two- fifths  of  our  families  live  on  less  than  $100  a 
month  They  spend,  on  the  average,  not  much  more  than  5  cents 
a  person  a  meal  on  food.  If  Incomes  were  Increased  so  these  families 
had  $100  a  month  to  spend,  they  could  spend  10  cents  a  person 
a  meal.  This  S-centf-per-meskl  increase  would  add  up  to  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  more  for  farmers  each  year. 

Colonel  Fleming.  That  level  of  $100  a  month  Is  far  above  the 
minimum  the  wage  and  hotir  law  sets.  The  present  minimum — 
30  cents  an  hour  for  a  42-hcur  week — mean.5  only  $13  60  a  week  at 
full  time,  or  $650  a  year — even  If  the  worker  Is  able  to  get  em- 
ployment clear  through  the  year,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 

Secretary  Wallace.  The  economic  bond  between  farmers  and  city 
workers  is  shown  also  by  the  relationship  between  total  Incomes 
for  all  farmers  and  all  city  workers.  Back  In  1929.  when  pay  rolls 
were  $13.000  000.000  a  year,  farmers'  Incomes  also  were  about  $12.- 
000.000.000  Then,  during  the  depression,  they  went  down  together, 
until  In  1932  bcth  farmers'  Incomes  and  factory  pay  rolls  were  down 
to  about  five  billions  a  year.  Now  they  have  both  climbed  up  again 
to  where  they're  around  eight  to  nine  billion  dollars  The  f armer  s 
welfare  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  city  people  to  buy  his 
products.  Just  as  the  welfare  of  city  people  is  dependent  upon  the 
ability  cf  the  farmers  to  buy  their  products. 

Colonel  Fli.mtng  It  Is  evident,  then,  that  the  poorer  the  city 
worker,  the  poorer  the  farmer.  As  you  know,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ard<;  Act  of  1938— usually  called  the  wage  and  hour  law — Is  an 
effort  to  prevent  per^ple  being  employed  at  sweatshop  wages.  If 
Mary  Smith  hsd  been  paid  $6  a  week,  for  example,  hrr  pay.  under 
the  act.  has  been  raised  to  $12  60.  If  she  works  the  full  42  hours  a 
week.    Do  you  think  that  would  benefit  farmers? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Certainly  I  do:  I  think  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act  Is  a  decided  benefit  to  farmers.  Not  all  farmers,  unfortunately, 
understand  hew  the  law  works  Certain  groups  have  been  able, 
apparently,  to  convince  seme  farmers  that  the  wage  and  hour  lav.' 
will  Injure  them.  For  Instance,  reports  came  to  me  recently  that 
some  Com  Belt  producers  had  been  told  they  were  going  to  have 
to  pay  mere  for  plows,  harrows,  and  other  farm  machinery  because 
of  higher  labor  costs  under  the  wage  and  hour  law.  There  are  only 
three  things  wrong  with  those  reports.  First,  there  were  practlcaUy 
no  workers  at  aU  getting  less  than  30  cents  an  hour — the  current 
minimum — In  the  larm-machinery  industry  or  In  the  steel  Industry, 
even  before  the  law  went  Into  effect.    Second,  there  were  no  slgnlfi- 


cant  chantTPs  In  nvrrr<ge  pay  per  hour  In  either  the  steel  Industry 
or  the  farm-marhmery  Industry  during  the  pa-st  12  months,  a  period 
In  which  the  wage  and  hour  law  was  in  effect.  TlUrd.  the  prices 
Of  farm  machinery  have  not  been  increased  In  this  period;  iu  fact. 
the  prices  cf  seme  mnchln'-s  have  come  down  slight iy. 

Colonel  Fleming.  You  are  quite  right.  Mr.  Secretary.  In  mcst 
IndusUles  the  payment  of  better  wages  to  those  poorly  paid  workers 
at  the  bottom  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  level  of  labor 
costs  or  on  srllin-  prices.  But  the  attack  of  some  farm  orcanlza- 
tlons  acatnst  the  art  has  been  on  the  grounds  that  It  might  Increase 
ma'-kcting  or  processing  cotts.     Are  those  objections  Justified? 

Secretary  Wailace    No;  but  I  can  see  why  farmers  might  be  con- 
cerned     Some  farmers  object  to  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours  for 
workers  In  creameries,  canning  plants,  packing  plants,  and  some- 
times even  In   Hour   mills,   bakeries,   groceries,   or  other  concerns 
engaged  In  processing  or  marketing   farm  products.    They   argue 
that  higher  wages  will  mean  a  larger  merchandising  spread  between 
producer  and  consumer,  and  thus  lower  prices  to  farmers  or  result 
in  '^mailer  demand  at  retail.     This  argument  falls  to  recognize  that 
Ihe  farmers'  Income  from  sales  Is  affected  not  only  by  marketing 
and  processing  costs  but  al.so  by  consumer  demand.     And  they  also 
fail  to  realize  that  changes  In  the  ability  of  consumers  to  buy  have 
much  greater  effects  on  farm  prices  than  do  marketing  costs.     For 
example   proces.'-lng  and  marketing  costs  on  the  food  bought  by  an 
average  city  workingraan's  family  increased  12  P<^«c^"\^"V"8  ^!l« 
recovery  from   the  d.prtsslon.  from  $172  In   1933   to  $193  In   1937. 
But   over  the  same  period   the   Income  of  the  average   city  family 
increased  by  40  percent,  and  Its  expendlttires  for  food  at  retail  went 
up  from  $264   to   !i353.     This  Increase  in  city  buying  power,  from 
1933  to  1937.  much  more  than  offset  the  Increase  In  marketing  costs, 
and   the  farmers   Income   from  the  food  products  bought   by  this 
average  family  almost  doubled,  going  up  from  $92  In  1933  to  $ieo 

"^Colonel  Fleming  How  then  do  you  account  for  the  alarm  of  .«ome 
farmers  over  the  wage  and  hour  law.  which,  of  course.  Is  designed 
to  raise  wages  for  the  low-paid  workers,  thereby  increasing  con- 
sumer demand?  ,  ^.  .  .  „,.^ 
Secretary  Wallace  Many  of  these  objectors.  I  think,  are  quite 
sincere  but  they  have  simply  been  misled.  Some  of  those  who 
want  cheap  labor  want  to  make  their  profits  out  of  the  hide  ol 
labor  If  profits  are  Increased  at  the  expense  of  pay  rolls,  farmers 
suffer  along  with  labor.  A  very  large  share  of  the  pay  received 
by  those  with  low  incomes  goes  to  buy  food  and  clothing.  Workers 
receiving  30  cents  an  hour  or  less  spend  almost  half  their  Income 
for  food  and  clothing  If  their  pay  is  cut.  half  of  that  cut  must 
come  out  of  thrlr  expenditures  for  farm  products.  The  well  to  do 
spend  much  less  for  food  and  clothing— only  about  one-eighth  of 
their  income-:  Every  transfer  of  $10  from  wage  payments  to 
excessive  profits  reduces  retail  expenditures  for  food  and  clothing 

by  $4 

Colonel  Fleming.  Some  business  Interests  have  gone  pretty  far 
m  attackln-'  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  For  example,  some  of  them 
have  recommended  that  all  city  workers  engaged  In  marketing, 
transporting  or  processing  materials  derived  from  farm  products 
should  be  excluded  from  the  act.  That  means  that  not  only  people 
who  handle  foodstuffs,  but  all  those  who  are  handling  fibers  or 
any  other  farm  products,  would  be  excluded. 

Se-retarv  Wallace.  That  would  exclude  workers  In  the  packing 
Dlants  of  Chicago  and  Omaha,  workers  in  the  great  Hour  mills  of 
Minneapolis  and  Btiffalo.  workers  handling  cotton  In  tire  factories 
or  automobile  plants  and  cotton  mlUs,  and  workers  manufacturing 
Bhoe«  If  every  factory  using  farm  products  In  any  way  were 
exempted,  nearly  half  of  all  f.ictory  workers  would  be  taken  out 
from  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  .    ..    ,       ,,  ^.. 

Colonel  Fllming.  Some  persons  argue  that  only  "a  few  thousand 
workers  would  be  affected  If  all  those  engaged  In  processing  farm 
products  were  eliminated.    That  is  absurd.    Our  computations  show 
that  there  arc  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  men  and  women  engaged 
at  some  staee  In  the  proccs.slng  or  marketing  of  larai  products. 

^Tet^^WALLACE    And   farmers   would   lose,   rather   than   gain 
If  wages  were  cut  In  those  Industries.    It  seems  to  me  the  Wa^e  and 
Hnvr  Act  Is  lust  an  attempt  to  put  a  floor  under  wages  in  order  to 
"eVent  explouatlon  of  labSr  by  paying  such  low  wages  that  workers 

"co^cnel^F^EMiNC.  That's  right.  The  wage  and  hour  law  Is  not 
concernid  with  the  minimum  wage  of  persons  who  ^re  already  get- 
ting high  wages  Just  as  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  through  the  farm  pro- 
crams  are  attempting  to  put  a  floor  under  farmers'  Incomes,  the 
fagT^and  hour  Taw  Is^ttemptlng  to  put  a  floor  under  the  income 
of  the  poorest   paid   Industrial   workers.  -„„.,„    ♦„    -,,♦ 

Ycu  remember  after  N.  R.  A.,  some  Industries  ^^S^n  to  cut 
waee  rates  very  sharply.  In  some  Industries,  such  as  cotton  cloth- 
Trg    the  lage  cutters-began  to  get  most  of  the  business^     Other 

mfnu?acturfrs  had  to  cut^^wages  in  turn.  "I^^VKmc^^'J-re  gem'ng 
in  some  areas  were  forced  down  to  where  mill  hands  vcre  getting 
oSly  S  a  week.  The  wage  floor  established  by  the  wage  and  hour 
law  forces  manufacturers  to  stop  this  kind  of  thing. 

secretary  Wallace.  One  fact  you  have  Just  brought  ot^t  Js  o^ 
particular  interest  to  farmers;  that  Is,  the  wage  and  hour  aw 
Soes  not  affect  the  minimum  wages  of  ^^r^^^ .''''^^Z^'^.l^^^t 
pay.  but  alms  at  raising  the  pay  for  workers  at  ^^^  Y^m  T^ese 
the  income  scale  Unorganized  workers,  almost  all  of  them.  These 
CUV  woJlTers  have  had  to  pay  city  rents  and  city  °f  ^«"f  J  f  ^^'^^ 
r.f^<i•K  frnm  a  few  nickels  a  day.  These  are  the  workers  wno 
w^u^dbrn?ore7arm  products  if  they  could  only  get  a  "Jtle  rnore 
mcney  to  buy  with.  That  Is  one  reason  why  many  farmers  should 
be  interested  "in  the  success  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 


Colonel  Fi^EMiNG.  Some  of  the  recent  agitation  "Sajnst  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act  originated  either  with  the  canning  ^^'^^^V^^'^^?- 
those  large  corporations  who  run  packing  plants  and  food-dlstn- 
bution  lines  and  call  themselves  farmers  because  ^J^y^^^f^^^.^^^i 
products  which  they  pack  or  merchandise,  llie  DeP^^^"^^^^  °' 
Lbcr  made  a  rect-nt  careful  study  of  vegetable  ^^^"^^^ /"  ,«„^;;" 
important  States.  It  showed  that  almost  half  o^  ^^e  einployeea 
were  paid  less  than  CO  cents  an  hour  last  season;  15  Percent  were 
paid  less  than  25  cents  an  hour.  But  the  study  also  showed  that 
If  all  these  workers  were  brought  up  to  the  30-cent  rninlmum.  the 
total  labor  costs  would  be  Increased  only  6' a  percent.  Labor  is  a 
relatively  small  Item  In  running  a  cannery— under  12  percent  of  the 
total  cost— much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  tin  cans  m  which  the 
fruit  or  vegetables  are  packed.  So  this  6^ -percent  Increase  in 
labor  cost  would  mean  only  three-fourths  of  1  percent  Increase  in 
the  canners-  total  cost— certainly  not  enough  to  injure,  generally 
•-peakln-^  either  farmers  or  consumers.  And  to  the  extent  that  in- 
ability to  exploit  cheap  labor  forced  the  managers  to  adopt  more 
efficient  methods  of  operation,  as  It  always  has  done  heretofore, 
the  effect  on  costs  would  be  even  smaller. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Your  facts  there  check  pretty  closely  with  our 
figures  on  farm  income,  especially  of  those  farmers  who  produce 
fruits  and  vegeUibles— the  very  products  where  most  of  the  v.age 
and  hour  argument  seems  to  ccmter.  Returns  from  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  hardly  affected  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  in  1^38. 
as  It  was  not  until  October  1938  that  even  the  2o-cent  minimum 
wage  went  into  effect.  In  1939.  on  the  contrary,  that  minimum  was 
in  effect  most  of  the  year,  and  in  October  1939  the  30-//"^  nil"*" 
mum  became  effective.  Yet  in  1938  farmers  receiv-ed  $909,000  000 
from  the  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  while  in  1939  they  received 
S995  000.000— almost  exactly  10  percent  more.  With  a  rising  level 
of  employment  and  business  activity,  farmers  gained  much  more 
from  higher  demand  than  they  paid  In  higher  marketing  costs. 

Colonel  Fleming.  We  are  certain.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  wage  and  hour  law  to  date  has  not  resulted  in  any  gen- 
eral increase  of  farm  marketing  costs.  We  realize  that  most  farni- 
ers  and  wage  earners  receive  only  small  Incomes,  and  that  to  he.p 
labor  by  taking  money  away  from  the  farmer  certainly  Is  no  gain  In 
our  economic  situation  as  a  whole.  Labor  costs  in  the  canning  In- 
dustry are  so  small  that  30  cents  an  hour  would  add  only  an  inn- 
perceptlble  amount  to  the  price  of  the  product.  However,  right 
now  we  are  reinvestigating  to  see  whether  any  employees  of  cann.ng 
factories  and  the  like  are  receiving  the  30-cents-an-hour  minimum 
wage  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmers.  .        *     ,  .^x.,.= 

Secretary  Wallace.  I  am  sure  that  will  be  reassuring  to  farmers. 
But  a  good  many  of  the  complaints  directed  at  the  law  seem  to 
be  concerned  with  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  act.  The  neces- 
sity of  paying  time-and-a-half  for  hours  worked  over  42  a  week, 
they  saf  Inflicts  a  real  hardship,  especially  at  harvest  time,  when 
processing  and  packing  are  at  the  seasonal  peaks.  ,„„h.„» 

Colonel  Fleming.  That  argument  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  way  the  act  works.  It  permits  overtime  work  during  seasonal 
operations  without  paying  the  extra  time-and-a-half  rate,  and  there 
is  ample  flexibility  to  make  that  apply  in  any  case  where  farmers 
might  be  hurt  by  limiting  the  hours  As  it  now  stands  the  act  pro- 
vides that  operations  In  cheese  factories  (except  process  cheese). 
cotton  gins  and  compresses,  milk  plants,  and  many  similar  Indus- 
tries  are  completely  exempt  from  the  hours  limitations.  Iii  addi- 
tion' packing  and  canning  of  perishable  or  seasonal  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  slaughtering  and  handling  of  Uvestock  and  poultry  are 
exempted  from  the  maximum  hours  for  14  weeks,  during  which 
time  only  the  minimum  wage  per  hour  applies.  The  act  also  pro- 
vides that  any  other  Industry  can  have  Its  maximum  hours  ra.sed 
up  to  56  a  week  for  a  period  of  14  weeks.  If  It  shows  that  It  is  of  a 
seasonal  character.  As  a  result  of  these  provisions,  either  through- 
out the  year  for  some  industries,  or  In  other  Industries  during  the 
14-week  period,  which  Is  long  enough  to  take  care  of  the  harvest 
period  the  hours  provisions  of  the  act  do  not  apply  at  all.  or  else 
permit  the  56-hour  work-week  maximum.  I  suspect  that  a  good 
manv  people  who  are  complaining  that  the  act  makes  It  impossible 
for  them  to  get  enough  labor,  wou'.d  find  if  they  Inquired  that  they 
are  already  allowed  to  have  their  people  work  a  longer  week  than 
the  42-hour  maximum  withou.  overtime  pay.  at  least  for  the  period 
of  riL'^h  work  at  the  peak  of  the  harvest. 

Secretarv  Wallace.  One  other  thing  that  worries  some  farmers,  I 
believe  is  the  fear  that  wage  and  hour  legislation  either  applies 
now  or  will  soon  apply,  to  their  own  hired  man.  You  know  that 
farm  Income  Is  so  low  that  most  farmers  would  find  it  Impossible 
to  pay  city  wages  undar  anything  like  present  economic  conditions. 
Do  vou  feel  this  fear  is  Justified? 

Colonel  Fleming.  Neither  the  wage  and  hour  law,  nor  any  of  the 
amendments  to  it  so  fiu-  proposed,  contemplate  including  fama 
labor  in  the  act.  At  no  time  has  farm  labor  been  Included.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that.  Neither  the  farmer's  hired  man  ncr 
his  harvest  hands,  nor  his  berry  pickers,  nor  anybody  em.ployed  by 
the  farmer  to  work  on  the  faim.  is  in  any  way  affected  by  the  waga 
and  hour  law.  .^,  ,,         ,    ._ 

S-cr"tarv  Wallace.  This  fact,  together  with  your  earlier  state- 
ment of  vour  present  policy.  Indicates  that  the  wage  and  hour  law 
will  not  increase  farmers'  costs.  But  there  are  other  reasons  why 
farmers  should  support  the  law.  „  „, 

Farmers  and  wage  earn-rs  are  among  the  low-income  groups  or 
our  population.  Both  have  benefited  from  the  progressive  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  few  years.  Recent  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
farmers  could  not  have  been  enacted  had  not  congressional  repre- 
s^matlves  of  the  city  workers  Joined  In  supporting  it.  For  example. 
63  percent  of  the  city  representatives  voted  for  the  original  A.  A.  A. 
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i-<H«i«tinn  In  1933  SIxtT-three  percent  of  them  voted  for  the  re- 
S5S  A  A  A  p,^mm  o7^938.  I  S^iet  to  i»y  that  the  Congre^en 
S^m  farm  areas  seem  lea  disposed  to  support  measures  for  Indus- 
maTwoVkerr  \^'hUc  84  percent  of  the  urban  Con«re«imen  ap- 
SS;.^  the  wage  and  hour  law  In  1938.  only  39  percent  of  the  rural 
^niS^smen  voted  for  It.  I  hope  that  farmers  come  to  reaUze  the 
™^tv  for  increased  cooperation  with  labor,  so  that  labor  wlU 
^Zil  to  co^^rate  with  farmers.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the 
consequences  If  fanners  and  city  workers  were  to  pursue  an  Inde- 
Snden  ?^ri.  determined  to  get  all  they  coi^  for  themselves 
S?hout  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  other  fellow.  Perhaps  you  would 
MV  this  is  a  purelv  political  consideration  Yet  mere  selftshness  If 
nothlnK  more  ur^es  that  the  farmer  should  support  measures  for 
5?e  p?ot«?t°on  oMTbor.  and  cooperate  with  labor  In  social  steps  to 

"^C<rfoner^A*iM°Ka.  I  was  Interested  In  what  you  had  to  say  about 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  trying  to  bias  farmers  against  the  wage 
and  hour  law      Would  you  consider  that  attitude  typical  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nation's  businessmen  In  general?  *  ^     , 
Secretary-  Waixack.  No:    I  would  not      I  believe  that  most  busi- 
nessmen    as    well    as   most    farmers    and    most    industrial    laborers, 
recognize  that  real  prosperltv  for  all  can  come  only  from  a  steadily 
increasing  and   balanced  production  of  goods  of  the  kinds  people 
want  both  In  cities  and  on  farms      I  believe  also  that  we  can  con- 
tinue such  a  steady  rise  In  production  and  employment  only  If  buy- 
ing power  of  consumers  will  rise  fast  enough  for  sales  to  keep  pace 
With  the  expanding  output.     WhUe  farm  and  labor  programs  try  to 
put  a  noor  under  farm  prices  and  city  wages,  they  must  not  make  ua 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  In  the  end  It  Is  Increased  and  balanced 
production   that   we   must   work   for      There   Is   always   the   danger 
that  farmers  will  get  so  concerned  with  high  prices  per  tmshel.  or 
labor  with  hiph  wages  per  hotir,  or  business  with  high  profit  per  un  t 
that  they  will  lose  sight  ol  the  fact  that  what  counts  In  Income  Is 
not  only  how  much  you  get  per  unit,  but  also  how  many  units  you 
sell      It  is  not  price*  or  wage  rates  that  are  the  real  things  but  men 
at  work  and  useful  goods  and  services  produced  and  consumed. 

Both  farm  groups  and  labor  groups  have  urged  repeatedly  that 
un  effort  bo  made  to  get  all  economic  groups  together  on  a  program 
of  mcrea.'ed  employment  and  Increased  production  When  Indus- 
trtalists  can  see  their  way  clear  to  work  with  farmers  and  labor  for 
tncrea-sed  and  balanced  output,  that  will  prove  the  biggest  single 
thlnK  that  can  be  done  to  Increase  the  welfare  of  all.  ,  ,    ^ 

Colonel  PrrMiwo  I  am  siire  that  we  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  grateful  to  you.  Mr  Secretary,  for  what  you  have  contributed  to 
this  discussion  Amendments  to  the  wage  and  hour  law  are  being 
nrotwaed  that  would  deprive  about  a  million  and  a  half  workers  of 
the  protection  which  Congress  obviously  intended  to  extend  to  them. 
Reeardless  of  what  political  spokesmen  for  certain  Interests  may  say. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  pitiless  exploitation  of  any  group  of  our 
people  can  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  another  group.  We  are 
rtill  all  of  us.  citizens  of  America.  We  are  all  pretty  much  In  the 
same  boat  I  am  glad  you  feel  that  farmers  and  workers  profit  to- 
gether and  should  stand  together  And  I  hope  the  time  will  soon 
CQHie  when  labor,  agriculture,  and  tmsiness  wlU  all  work  together 
Xbr  more  employment  and  more  production  as  you  have  described. 


Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning  on  "Attorney  General  Jack- 
son and  the  Recruits  for  Leftist  Spain** 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Apnl  23,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW  OF  APRIL  19.  1940 

Mr  ENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Catholic  Review  Aprtl  19.  1940.  reporting  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thorning.  professor  of  sociology,  on 
the  dismissal  of  indictments  against  16  men  charged  with 
recruiting  men  for  leftist  army  in  Spain: 


I  From  the  Catholic  Review  of  Aprtl  19.  1940) 
Db  THoamwG  Pcrs  Poktu  Somi:  Qmura— He  Asks  Wht  Attorkxt 

OziTEKAi.  Jackson  Dismissed  Detroit  iNDicra^zNTS — Cnxzars  Had 

To  Do  With  Left  Rtmuniwo — Motrwr  St.  Mart's  Psonssoa Speaks 

AT  WESTSaN  Mabtlakd  Coixegk 

Addressing  the  International  Relations  Club  ot  Western  Maryland 
Colleee  Dr  Joseph  F  Thorning.  professor  of  sociology  and  social 
hlat^'at  Mount  St.  Marys  College.  Kmmlttsburg.  Md..  declaretl  that 
to  his  ludRment  the  reasons  alleged  by  Attorney  General  Robert  H. 
Jackson  In  dismissing  the  indictments  against  16  persons  In  Detroit. 
cbarged  with  conspiring  to  recrxiit  men  for  the  Leftist  army  during 
tue  Spanl&h  civU  w»r,  were  flimsy  and  iliogicaL 


DENTZS    PABTISAN    TREATMENT 

Dlsclalmine  any  desire  to  discuss  the  case  from  a  partisan  or 
peSSi^e^oTnl  It.  Thorning  analyzed  every  pha^  of  Attorney 
General  Jacksons  reasoning  In  the  premises,  ^o  th^  end  th« 
Mount  St  Marys  proressor  first  stated  the  language  of  Mr.  Jackson 
in  dSmrilnf  the  Indictments  and  then  stated  his  oyn  obser^■atlor^. 

"TiT MtSmey  General  Jackson  said:  "No  public  Injury  seems  to 
have  been  suffered  from  the  fact  that  Individual  SparUsh  sympathiz- 
ers! w^  had  become  so  heated  over  that  foreign  conflict  as  to  want 

to  flght.  left  this  country  to  do  so.'  ^,-nHt.r.<T  mr- 

'•Thls  allegation  misrepresents  the  character  of  the  recruiting  car- 

rled  on  in  the  United  States  by  the  Third  International   a  reco^iz«^ 

branch    of    the    Government    of    the    Union    of    Soviet    Socialist 

^^•TT^'comlntern  Is  lodged  In  sumptuous.  Government-built  oflBces 
onlJe  outek^tl  of  Mosclw.  It  reports  to  Josef  Stalin,  the  dictator 
Sd  w^  lord.  Everybody  knows  that  the  agente  of  the  Third 
?Ster^tlonal  In  the  United  States  are  subsidized  for  their  work 
against  our  Constitution  and  laws. 

SATS   "Ra)S"    RECRtTTTED   AMERICANS 

•at  Is  one  thing  for  individual,  perfervld  citizens  to  volun- 
teer fo?  ^i^ce  in  foreign  wars.  It  Is  an  altogether  different 
Xciinon  for  an  ackn^ledged  arm  of  an  ^j;^"  If ';"^^- 
tem^lcally  to  recr^ilt  American  boys  to  carry  out  the  ruthless. 
M^iflsh  DOllcv  of  the  despot  of  the  Kremlin. 

•Tt  l^thl  organlzeU^allegedly  conspiratorial  character  of  this 
Nation-wide  movement  which  ought  to  be  Investigated  to  the 
bottom  This  is  eepeclaUy  needful  when  the  father  of  one  of  the 
nS^.Ted  American  boys  testifies  to  the  tragic  fate  of  his  son  In 

^^"sup?S^"that  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco  had  undertaken 
a  recruiting  Job  In  the  United  States!  Does  anyone  imagine  that 
the  laws  against  recruitlni?  would  have  been  allowed  to  stand  in 
abeyance?  Or  that  Indictments  once  lodged  against  Franco 
agents  would  have  been  dismissed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 

^"'ofalmar  Martin  Dtxs,  of  the  House  committee  investigating 
subversive  activities,  believes  that  five  or  six  thousand  young  men 
were  recruited  for  the  leftist  cause  in  Spain.  Every  detail  of  their 
enlistment,  transportation,  and  entrance  into  Spain  was  elaborated 
by  agents  of  the  Third  International 

MARXIST   AGENTS,   AMERICAN  PASSPORTS 

"Numerous  members  of  these  international  brigades  have  testi- 
fied that  on  the  border  their  American  paseports  were  seized  and 
tossed  Into  a  basket  under  the  eyes  of  Moscow  commissars.  Ex- 
comrade  W.  G.  Krlvltsky  has  charged  that  the  nxajorlty  of  these 
passports  'valuable  documents.'  as  they  are  described  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  State,  found  their  way  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  secret  police  In  Soviet  Russia.     •      •      * 

•One  of  our  most  respected  prelates,  returning  from  South  Amer- 
ica reported  that  many  Marxist  agents  below  the  equator  traveled 
with  Impunity  upon  American  passports.  The  whole  smeUy  mesa 
should  be  the  subject  of  Investigation.  Obviously,  there  was  whole- 
sale flagrant  violation  of  this  country's  passport  laws.  Why  does 
not  the  first  law  officer  of  the  country  make  a  serious  effort  to  dis- 
cover the  key  men  In  this  organization,  capable  of  inducing  5,000 
citizens  to  break  the  laws  of  this  country? 

"There  are  a  good  many  unsavory  Items  In  this  situation  whicn 
ought  to  be  broiight  Into  the  open. 

SHOWS   CONSIDEKABLB  DtTFniENCB 

"(2)  Attorney  General  Jackson  claims  that  since  the  statute  was 
not  Invoked  against  those  who  engaged  In  similar  activity  during 
the  Slno-Japanese  and  Italo-rthloplan  conflicts,  neither  reason  new- 
justice  requires  that  It  be  Invoked  against  the  16  persons  In  Detroit 

"A  simple  question  may  clarify  this  comparison:  Did  organized 
brigades  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  leave  this  country  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Third  International  In  the  two  above-mentioned  wars? 
The  fact  la  that  the  recruiting  for  the  Spanish  leftist  cause  was  a 
systematic  effort  on  a  large  scale.  Nor  was  there  the  wholesale 
fraud  with  respect  to  passports  In  the  Slno-Japanese  and  Italo- 
Ethloplan  conflicts. 

"(3)  Attorney  General  Jackson  cites  the  nonprosecutlon  of  al- 
leged violators  of  the  same  law  In  cltlee  other  than  Detroit  as 
another  reason  why  the  Indictments  were  dUmissed  against  per- 
sons In  the  latter  city. 

"Does  this  mean  that.  If  violation  of  a  statute  can  be  shown  to 
be  multiple,  a  specific  prosecution  may  be  dismissed?  Both  reason 
and  Justice  suggest  that.  If  the  charges  can  be  thoroughly  probed 
In  one  locality,  they  will  Inevitably  In  the  case  of  a  Natlcn-wtde 
movement  disclose  evidence  that  can  be  utilized  to  vindicate  the 
law  In  every  section  of  the  United  States.  The  prosecution  In  De- 
troit was  the  spearhead  of  a  legal  effort  to  secure  the  truth  and  to 
uphold  the  statute  throughout  the  country. 

SEES  ATTEMPT  TO  OBSCI7RE  ISStTEB 

"Millions  of  dollars  were  expended  to  obscure  the  Spanish  Issue  In 
America:  those  millions  were  not  spent  by  Franco  supporters. 
Finally,  thanks  to  the  treachery  of  the  Soviet  Union  both  to  the 
Allies  and  to  Its  friends  In  America,  the  faint  traces  of  light  are 
beginning  to  appear  on  the  horizon.  The  law  In  Detroit  promised  to 
initiate  a  long  series  of  prosecutions,  all  of  which  would  have  traced 
the  roots  of  the  propaganda  campaign  that  bore  bitter  frxilt  In  the 
death  and  murder  of  American  bovs  In  Leftist  Spam.  American 
Leftists  don't  relish  the  prospect  of  being  revealed  as  the  dupes  and 
puppets  of  Dictator  Stalin 
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"(4)  Attorney  General  Jackson  contends  that  since  'these  acts 
were  not  prosecuted  when  they  were  new  or  current.  It  seems  Inap- 
propriate to  begin  prosecution  for  swrtlvlties  so  long  known  to  the 
Government." 

"The  Detroit  Indictments  were  drawn  up.  It  should  be  noted,  after 
August  23,  1939.  This  is  a  fateful  day  in  modem  history.  It  Is  the 
date  on  which  Herod  made  friends  with  FUate,  when  Hitler  shook 
hands  with  Stalin. 

WHY  THE  SILENCE,  MR.  ICKES? 

"The  whole  public  opinion  In  America,  If  not  In  the  world,  has 
undergone  a  vnst  transformation  since  the  revelation  of  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  pact.  It  has  persuaded  the  French  people  to  chase  the  Com- 
munist traitors  out  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies:  It  has  made  the 
British  wonder  why  they  sent  a  military  and  naval  mission  to  Mos- 
cow; it  has  induced  high  United  States  Government  officials,  with 
the  possible  exception  cf  the  Honorable  Harold  Ic'iccs.  to  launch 
repeated  denunciations  of  the  aggressions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  Stalinist  attack  on  Finland  completed  the  revulsion  of 
public  sentiment.  When  Soviet  Russia  Invaded  Finland  in  Decem- 
ber 1939  every  cpen-mlnded  man  and  woman  in  America  knew 
that  Utopia  had  exploded.  The  Indictments  In  Detroit  wore  re- 
turned shortly  after  these  tragic  events.  Needless  to  say.  it  would 
have  been  preferable  to  have  lodged  the  indictments  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  violations  of  the  law." 


The  Postal  Service 
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HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    JAMES  A.   FARLEY 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Postmaster  General  James 
A  Parley  debverod  a  very  interesting  and  informative  ad- 
dress at  the  convention  of  the  Indiana  chapter,  National 
A.ssociation  cf  Postmasters,  held  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  In- 
dianapolis, on  Saturday.  March  30.  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Hou.se  I  submit  this  address  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  he  here  today  with  the  Indiana  chapter  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postmasters.  Indiana  Is  a  great  State. 
In  business.  Industrv.  and  agriculture  It  keeps  its  place  well  up 
among  the  progressive  States  of  the  Union,  and  I  congratulate  you 
most  heartily  on  the  progress  you  have  made  in  recent  yea" 

I  am  happv    too.  to  be  in  the  home  district  of  Lot;is  Ludlow. 

Louis  LtroLow  is  an  extremely  efficient  and  capable  Congressman, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  ^nd  chairman 
Of  Its  subccmmlttec  In  charge  of  appropriations  for  the  Post  Office 
and  Treasury  Departments  he  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me 
and  to  those  who  arc  associated  with  me  In  the  Department  in 
making   plS^ible   the  passage   of   legislation  helpful   to   the   Postal 

^We"go  to  him  frequently  and  lay  our  problems  on  his  doorstep, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  time  he  has  not  responded  very  gen- 

erouslv  In  rendering  substantial  assistance.  ^  ,  ^  ,  ^ 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  the  Postal  Service 
is  continuing  to  show  marked  Increases  In  business.  Each  month 
Si^?  more  fevenue  and  more  mall  volume  than  the  correspond  ng 

month^n  the  previous  year,  and  I  feel  ,^b^^„V?i^„'-Xt"me    hl?h 
Postal    Establishment    this    year   will    set   another    all -tlnie    high 
amountmg  to  at  least  $755,000,000.     You  know,  and  I  know,  that 
Xn  busfness  l»  good  in  the  post  ofDce.  business  Ls  good  every- 
whe?e     It   is   an   Accepted   fact  that   the  postal   revenues  are   an 
ftcrurat*  barometer  of  the  Nation's  business. 

^ST  post  Office  18  the  outstanding  example  of  a  business  organl- 
zatSn  m  oSernment.  It  is  the  No.  1  agency  of  the  Federal 
«tib?ls^em  aff^tmg  directly  the  We  «r  every  in^lyldua  in  the 
Natlonlta  representatives  are  found  performing  their  dally  tasks 
Si  e°'?ry  cUy  Town  and  hamlet.  Their  dally  rounds  carry  theni 
^eral7of  the  cTty  streets,  all  of  the  Important  highways,  and  many 
S  ie  unlm^rSt  highways  In  the  rural  areas.  Its  benefits  and 
faclUtles  are  made  available  to  rich  and  poor  allkc^  its  officials 
and  emoloyees  are  trained  to  function  efficiently  under  all  condi- 
SnsTt  ^f ^mM  It  is  a  public  utility  so  large  that  the  average 
cur^nVnis'\?^  difficult  to  Visualize  Its  .^ "/ J ""?,«„  ^^.^.^f^J^^^^.^.'^t 
operation,  and  has  simply  come  to  accept  the  weU-kno^n  f«ct  that 
if  he  writes  a  letter  or  prepares  a  parcel  and  places  the  nccesbary 
postage  on  It  and  deposits  it  in  the  nearest  mail  box,  he  can  da 
K-^fh  full  coiifldenc^  that  It  will  reach  the  addressee  quickly  and 

^""obv^ouJwthere  is  no  reason  for  the  public  to  be  concerned  about 
the  cir^tion  of  the  Postal  Service.  It  Is  and  should  always  be  car- 
ried S  with  such  certainty  and  efBclency  that  public  concern  and 


discussion  are  unnecessary.  But  to  you  and  to  me  who  are  directly 
connected  with  the  management  of  Its  affairs  It  becomes  a  duty  w 
give  careful  thought  every  hour  of  the  day  to  Its  successful  operatlori 
and  to  service  Improvements.  That  Is  the  principal  reason  why  you 
maintain  this  splendid  organization  of  postmasters,  and  that  Is  wny 
I  am  always  happy  to  attend  meetings  of  this  kind. 

The  organization  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  its  headquarters 
at  Washington  is  well  set  up  In  each  of  the  bureaus  there  are  men 
and  women  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service,  who  are 
Intensely  Interested  In  their  work,  and  who  have  followed  this  busi- 
ness as  a  career,  and  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  safeguaid  its  repu- 
tation. During  my  service  as  Postmaster  General  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  improve  this  organization.  I  have 
surrounded  mvself  with  men  In  the  policy-determining  posit  ons  who 
are  well  known  to  you  and  in  whom  you  hiive  every  confidence.  I 
have  backed  up  these  men  by  selecting  adminLstrative  officials  with 
long  experience  in  the  field  services,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at 
this  time  we  have  the  finest  headquarters  staff  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  together  for  the  effective 
operation  of  this  vitally  Important  business.  We  have  gone  further 
than  that.  ,   ,  .^       ..        ♦^ 

We  have  given  more  attention  and  more  careful  coniUdcratlon  to 
the  selection  of  postmasters,  with  the  result  that  we  have  men  and 
women  in  those  ptsitions  who  are  devoting  their  best  efforts  to  ade- 
quately serving  the  people  in  their  communities.  We  have  fostered 
legislation  which  does  away  with  the  short  term  for  postmasters, 
granting  them  appointments  for  indefinite  periods  during  good 
behavior,  which  unquestionably  will  result  In  better  service  and 
better  morale  of  postal  employees. 

We  have  approved  and  have  urged  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
liberalizing  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  working  conditions  of  the 
employees  generally.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  are  the  largest 
business  organization  in  the  world  that  guarantees  life  tenure  to 
such  a  great  majority  of  its  employees  with  a  guaranteed  Income, 
and  with  the  assurance  to  the  employees  that  their  hours  of 
service  will  be  regulated  on  a  reasonable  basis  that  leaves  them 
ample  time  for  recreation  and  rest.  We  shall  continue  to  give 
first  consideration  to  the  matter  of  service  to  the  public,  and 
second  only  to  that  we  shall  be  alert  and  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  provide  better  working  conditions  for  the  employees. 
Of  course,  we  must  always  keep  In  mind  our  obligation  to  the 
taxpayers,  for  I  know  it  must  be  obvious  to  you  tnat  whatever 
money  we  spend  over  and  above  the  actual  revenues  of  the  Service 
must  be  taken  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  which  means 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the  post  office  renders  the 
character  of  service  that  should  enable  It,  under  wise  and  careful 
management,  to  pay  Its  own  way;  and,  as  you  know.  In  all  of  but 
1  year  of  full  operation  under  my  administration  as  Postmaster 
General  the  Department  has  more  than  paid  its  way  from  that 
part  of  its  operations  which  it  renders  to  the  public  for  hire.  This 
Is  a  fine  record,  and  I  am.  indeed,  grateful  to  each  and  every  one 
of  you  who  are  connected  with  the  Postal  Service  for  this  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  made  this  posfclble.  With  the  con- 
tinued Increase  In  mail  volume,  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  Increase 
our  expenditures,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
organization  Is  improving  with  this  Increase  in  business  to  the  extent 
I  that  we  can  confidently  expect  even  better  results  In  the  future. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  this. 

Since  I  have  been  Postmaster  General  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  associate  with  and  observe  postmasters  and  postal  em- 
ployees. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  personnel  of  this  Department 
lor"  loyalty,  industry,  and  efficiency  Is  not  excelled  by  any  other 
group  in  America.  I  know  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  appreci- 
ate the  fine  work  you  are  doing,  and  that  is  another  reason  why  I 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  to  attend  your  meetings,  so 
that  I  can  teU  you  about  these  things  and  thank  you  for  your 
wholehearted  cooperation.  Postmasters  are  doing  good  work,  and 
postal  employees  are  doing  a  fine  Job  because  they  are  good  people, 
carefully  selected,  and  happy  In  their  Jobs. 

We  have  somewhat  rigid  disciplinary  policies  In  the  post  office. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  such  a  large  organization  could  not  be  so 
well  timed  and  so  serviceable  to  the  people.  We  avoid,  however, 
any  harsh  or  unfriendly  attitude  toward  our  own  people  or  to  the 
public  We  have  a  friendly  organization  that  Is  eager  to  serve.  I 
am  sure  that  the  postmasters  of  the  State  of  Indiana  understand 
and  appreciate  the  importance  of  their  positions  and  that  they 
will  do  their  part  In  maintaining  the  high  standards  set  for  them 
by  the  Department.  If  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  however,  no 
one  can  assume  a  self-satisfied  air  and  take  It  for  granted  that 
everything  Is  all  right.  On  the  contrary,  eternal  vigilance  is  re- 
quired If  we  are  to  maintain  efficiency  and  service  which  Is  so 
important.    We  dare  not  relax  in  the  matter  of  supervision  even 

In  the  headquarters  at  Washington  we  formulate  policies,  make 
regtilatlons  and  from  the  executive  standpoint  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  entire  Postal  Establishment,  but  you  folks  In  the  field  who 
are  facing  the  everyday  problems  are  the  ones  who  actually  make 
and  maintain  the  Department's  record  for  service.  Some  of  you 
may  at  times  feel  that  possibly  your  part  Is  not  of  great  Impor- 
tance- but  let  me  assure  you  that  the  postmaster  or  employee  in 
the  sm-Uest  post  office,  or  the  person  in  the  most  exalted  position 
in  th"  s'^rvice  Is  Important  in  his  place,  and  without  his  sincere 
cooperation  aAd  vigilance,  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  organization 

"^'^-yil  ^now^thlt  while  millions  of  pieces  of  mall  matter  are  de- 
posited in  the  post  offices  in  the  prlnclpai  ciUes  of  the  NaUon  every 
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.ay  n.uch  Of  ,t  ^  d.p«it^.  IZ^J^^,  S^roffl/eJ^^d 
communities  and  on  the  "^  r"^"\*^-  ^  "" J^J^TJa^  Ukewlse    the 

^tU^S  iSic^SS'u^m^  'YcS^'muBt  keep  before  you  always 
llmlteti  to  '"*^ J-Xi:^,  c^rvire  of  the  United  States  Is  an  efficient 
S^Jn^tion^aS^it  Jma^e  up  of  thousands  of  «naU  organ- 
Sti?S^  nd  u^u^alntSnS  within  the  system  Itself  You  should 
S^  n^rt  of  th^  Dart  you  play  In  this  great  business,  and  you  may 
£  Sed  tiat  f^rinaSy  Ippreclatfeverythlng  you  do  to  make 

"S"L^'SSst"°enTc^^fn.  to  find  so  many  P«J-ast^^in  atte-;- 
*nce  at  this  meeilnK  By  coming  here  you  show  that  you  have 
^re  thai  a  p^ng  mterLt  in  your  Job;  that  you  are  anxious  and 
rurna  to  loin  with  others  associated  In  the  same  business  for  the 
Sih^fi  of  Ideas  that  wlU  help  you  In  the  solution  of  your  local 
^oblerns  This  establishment  has  been  In  existence  for  a  long. 
Kng  tS^e  and  I  do^bt  that  any  condition  could  or  would  develop 
in  fnyicuon  of  Indiana  that  has  not  existed  before  In  some  other 

'"^"ere?or?*/h?n"you  ccme  to  these  annual  meetings  you  .ire 
almoS  sSe  tJ  find  help  in  the  solution  of  your  local  difficulties 
S[^^b?^eneral  dlacmsion  in  the  meeting  itselfor  by  private  dte- 
cusslon  wTth  fellow  poetmasters,  post-office  Inspectors,  or  the  offl- 
clS  of  the  Department  Aside  from  that.  It  gives  you  an  oppor- 
Janity  to  know  your  fellow  workers,  to  cultivate  '/'f^^shlps  which 
are  lasting,  and  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  ^^^P^OP*?  J*"l 
whom  you  interchange  malU  and  contact  In  the  transaction  of  other 
p^tal  business  Where  there  Is  a  general  understanding  among 
Sen  and  women  there  to  good  will,  success    a"d  happiness^ 

These  meetings  also  give  me  and  the  staff  of  the  P«'P'irtment  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  you  and  securing  from  you  a^st-hand  your 
viewpoint  on  the  things  we  are  doing  In  Washington.  I  «refUy 
aocreciate  this  oppc^rtunlty  and  look  forward  to  these  meetings 
JJch^^rmg  with  ginume  pleasure.  May  I  again  congratulate  you 
^tiiKf  State  Chapter  of  the  National  AssoclaUon  of  Postmasters 
and  wish  you  continued  success. 


Elect  a  Strong  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGIIX 


Mr  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  on  Saturday  to  an  address  by  a  former  colleague. 
Hon  Samuel  B.  PettengiU.  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Grange  through  the  facilities  of  the  National  Broad- 

The  address  is  entitled.  "Elect  a  Strong  Congress."  Under 
leave  granted  I  am  pleased  to  incorporate  it  in  the  Record: 

The  National  Committee  To  Uphold  Const ItuUonal  Government 
la  calling  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  the  ^at 
need  for  a  strong  Congre«i.  By  a  "strong  Congress  .»«  ™^.^^^^ 
ators  and  Representatives  of  character,  courage,  and  loyalty  to  free 
fu^tTtutioni^men  and  women  who  will  ftght  to  preserve  our  consti- 
tutional form  of  government  and  our  system  of  free  ^^"7"^^"*    .„„ 

Thrs  effort  will  be  wholly  nonpartisan.  The  real  division  today 
Ui^t^tw^n  the  Democ4tlc  and  R'P"»'"<^°  ^^f^.L"  ^^Jj^^ 
knows  them  It  Is  between  the  men  and  women  of  both  the  great 
JLtTe..  o^the  one  hand,  who  believe  In  the  free  l"f '''^"o^^^^^jL'j 
hale  made  this  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world;  and  on  the  other 
hand  thc«e  who  are  willing  to  confess  that  our  great  effort  to  be 
Sifhi  Se5  iid  we  must  now  submit  our  fate  to  a  gover^ent 
which   whatever  Its  name,  will  be  a  species  of  national  socialism. 

It  is  an  issue  upon  which  Democrats  and  RePV*'"*^^[^':!l"  '^Jll 
togetSe^and  must  stand  together.  If  what  Lincoln  called  tills  last 
^  hope  of  earth"  Is  to  be  the  legacy  of  our  children. 

We  hooe  that  this  effort  can  be  made  a  continuing  one.  not  with 
J^^nTw^  primary  and  general  elections  in  1940  alone  but  the 

•^^eTleSliS^cnS^S^  to  House  and  Senate  this  year  ^  of 
eounL  of  ertt-aordlnary  Importance,  but  2  years  from  now  and  4 
SST^  ^^^SSreaf t«r.  the  Importance  wUl  not  be  less. 
^  thTf^if  the  totalitarian  tide  that  Is  now  s^plng  over 
*»,;  world  the  necessity,  as  was  said  at  Gettysburg,  that  this 
£tl,^vmd«roS^ai  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom"  Is  greater 
SlurthlSi  It  inuTthen.  That  need  Is  probably  greater  today  than 
ttwaa  ev«n  when  W«rtilngton  Uv«d. 

IfSre  are  to  have  this  new  birth  of  freedom  It  seems  beyond 
™rtl^n  that  w«  mxmt  strengthen  and  support  the  Congress  ^ 
JJTuBSudSuS*.    We  aiwuw  retain  In  Oongree.  Bmnmion  ami 


ni.nrpsen  tat  Ives  Republican  and  Democrat,  who  hare  demonstrated 
SJdrr^thS' loJSlty  to  fundamental  principles  and  t^e  courage 
"o  defe^  Sem.  we  have  an  especial  ohligaUon  to  the  men  in 
rnn^e-rof  both  parties  who  have  made  a  brave  fight  for  the 
fnde?endence  of  Congress  and  the  Independence  of  the  courts. 

WhUe  retidiing  thLe  men  we  should  give  earnest  thought  to 
re^"Sg^S^  Senators  and  RepresentaUves  who  have  not  demon- 
strated  this  loyalty  nor  this  courage. 

we  cannot  disregard  the  human  factor  In  government  All  gov- 
erS^ent  is  ncccssarUy  administered  by  men.  The  strength  of  free 
mrtTtutlons  depends  ipon  the  strength  of  the  men  who  administer 

''"-ke^lSt?  for  a  strong  Congress  Is  greater  today  than  It  has 

^'^''B»4°us:"thr^u?^^''<^-t  Of  the  united  States^  no 
loJ^  a  prTdiSable  bod?.  A  majority  of  the  Court  ha^^^^^J^ 
the  transfer  of  power  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
c?nm2it  whlch^  alwai-s  heretofore  been  resen-ed  to  Congress 
and  to  the  States  and  to  you  the  people. 

SeSnd  wSat  has  occurred  In  the  past  few  y«rs  has  been  in 
effc^rthe  equivalent  of  an  amendment  of  fUe  Coiisiltutlon  of  the 
Unltld  StaS^by  Judicial  interpreUUon  of  the  most  far-reaching 

''^F^r'^eirmple  only  the  other  day  one  of  these  newly  constituted 
rourts  held  that  the  practice  of  medicine  Is  trade  and  commerce 
wiSn  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  AntltruBt  Act.  ^Tltten  more 
Than  50  ye^s  ago  Under  any  such  Interpretation  as  this.  It  to 
iard  to  co^llve^what  actlvltl^  of  business,  trade,  or  the  profes- 
^loos  thaTSave  not  now  fallen  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress^ 
Agriculture,  mlnme.  transportation,  labor  relations.  «ages  and 
hours  and  other  matters  of  va.n  importance— these  have  now  been 
turned  SvertTSngress   to   deal   ^   according   to   Its  courage. 

"f  Jh™ll^"ot  noTdl^'uss  Whether  this  transfer  of  power  was  good 
or  bad.  On  that  opinions  differ.  It  Is  enough  today  to  say  ^hat 
I  the  transfer  has  taken  place  and  from  that  fact  to  caUyour  atten- 
'  tion  to  the  importance  of  a  strong  Congress  con^P«*<*  °'  ^Vt  '^ 
men.  The  greater  the  power  the  greater  the  necessity  that  It  be 
exercised  wisely  and  courageously,  in  the  same  way  that  the  selw:- 
tlon  of  a  general  to  command  an  army  Is  more  important  than 
that  of  a  sergeant  to  command  a  platoon. 

At  the  present  time  the  attention  of  the  Nation  Is  largely  cen- 
tered upon  the  question  of  who  wUl  be  nominated  and  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  during  the  next  4  years.  You  have 
your  candidate  and  I  have  mine,  but  the  nomination  and  «'^^"on 
of  your  candidate  or  mine  is  not  going  to  pay  the  national  debt. 
It  Is  not  automatically  going  to  cure  unemployment  either  of  >d  e 
dollars  or  Idle  men  It  is  not  going  to  balance  the  Budget.  It  is 
not  eolng  to  stop  deflctts.  It  wlU  not  reduce  taxes  It  will  not  of 
Itself  keep  us  out  of  war.  It  will  net  prevent  the  threat  some  clay 
In  the  future  of  Inflation,  repudiation,  or  national  bankruptcy. 

Any  man  who  Is  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  his 
commanding  position,  may  greatly  aid  in  these  matters,  but  he 
cannot  accomplish  them  If  legislation  Is  wise,  there  is  a  good 
chance  It  will  be  wisely  administered:  but  If  the  legislation  Is  bad. 
even  the  best  administration  cannot  cure  the  evil. 

with  a  strong  Congress  an  ambitious  President  can  do  little 
harm,  and  with  a  weak  Congress  a  strong  President  can  do  little 

^°TTie  courts  can  Interpret  only  such  laws  a.«  Congress  enacts,  and 

the  Executive  can  administer  onlv  such  laws  a."  Congress  enacts 

Congress  Is  the  originating  body  both  In  legislation,  taxation,  and 

the  aporopriatlon  of  public  funds.  _.__« 

It  Is"  an  old  custom  among  Amertcans  to  poke  fun  at  congresa. 

It  does  no  harm  to  poke  fun  at  an  Individual  Congressman:  It  keeps 

I    him  human.     But  Congress  Itself  Is  no  Joke,     it  Is  the  seat  of  your 

!    representative  democracy.     It  Is  the  chief  place  where  you  bave  a 

direct    opportunity    to   help   determine    the    public    policies    under 

which  you  wish  to  live      If   you  are  opposed   to  converting  our 

Government  Into  a  Nazi  or  Fascist  America,  you  can  make  that 

opposition  count  In  your  selection  of  candidates  for  Congress.  Iwth 

I    In  the  primary  and  general  elections      And  that  Is  the  chief  place 

where  vou  can  make  your  opposition  felt.     You  can  make  It  felt 

If  vou  WlU.    And  you  will  If  you  see  the  necessity  of  It. 

The  fact   Is  that   your  beUefs  can   be   translated   Into  political 
action  far  more  effectively  by  your  vote  for  Congressman  and  Sen- 
i    ator  than  for  President  of  the  United  States.     In  the  average  con- 
gressional district  about  100.000  votes  are  cast  In  the  fall  election, 
and  50  000  In  the  primary  election.    But  for  President  of  the  United 
1    States  about  45.000.000  votes  are  cast.     Your  vote,  therefore^  for 
I    Conzreseman  In  the  fall  election  Is  about  450  times  as  ImportMit 
as  your  vote  for  President;  and  your  vote  In  a  primary  election  for 
Congressman   Is   about   900   times   as   Important    as   your   vote    for 

There  Is  another  point  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention.  Many 
people  seem  to  think  that  In  a  body  as  lai^e  as  Congress.  435 
Members  of  the  House.  96  In  the  Senate.  531  In  all.  that  their 
vote  is  lost  and  that  the  vote  of  the  Individual  Congressman  or 
Senator  Is  submerged  by  the  number.  What  people  do  not  gen- 
erally  realize  Is  that  the  work  of  Congress  la  chiefly  done  by  Its 
1  committees  For  example,  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  divided 
Into  44  committees  to  which  all  legislation  Is  referred.  These 
committees  consist  of  from  7  or  9  up  to  25  members.  Legislation 
Is  first  considered  In  committee  It  Is  there  rewritten.  It  Is  the 
committee  that  determines  whether  bills  should  be  reported  favor- 
ably or  not.  In  the  smaller  group  of  the  congressional  camsiltte* 
ttM  Importance  of  a  strong  Congressman  increases  greatly. 
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Tn  short,  all  legislation  goes  through  tlie  bottle  necks  of  con- 
gressional committees.  The  personnel  of  these  committees  Is 
therefore  of  vital  imporUnoe.  What  the  committees  do,  Congress 
generally  does.  Although  bUls  are  modi  fled  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  nevertheless  It  Is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that 
what  happens  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate  Is  In  effect 
a  ratification  or  rejection  of  what  the  committee  has  done. 

This  can  be  Illustrated  by  the  struggle  over  the  bill  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  of  18  members.  That  bill  met 
Its  death  blow  by  the  adverse  report  of  that  committee  of  10  to  8; 
In  other  words,  a  change  of  2  votes  would  have  changed  the 
result.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Republic  that  there  were  enough 
strong  men  on  that  particular  committee. 

This  case  which  I  have  used  as  an  Illustration  could  be  repeated 
over  and  over  with  respect  to  one  Important  bill  after  another. 
I  could  point  out  from  historical  facts  how  the  presence  or  absence 
of  one  or  two  strong  men  on  a  congressional  committee  has  changed 
the  whole  course  of  legislation. 

But  not  only  In  the  committees,  but  In  the  whole  body  of  Con- 
gress, men — ^not  rubber  stamps — are  Important.  On  the  floor  It  Is 
often  the  case  that  the  result  Is  determined  by  a  very  few  men 
giving  not  only  votes  but  leadership  to  one  side  or  the  other.  For 
example.  In  1938  the  executive  reorganization  bill  was  defeated  In 
the  House  by  a  margin  of  only  11  votes,  where  a  change  of  6  votes 
In  over  400  would  change  the  result. 

without  making  a  false  hero  of  anycme.  the  fact  ren>aln9  that 
the  legislative  branch  Is  the  heart  of  free  Institutions.  Freedom  has 
always  risen  or  declined  with  the  strength  of  weakness  of  the  legls- 
laUve  body.  It  can  be  safely  stated  that  no  legislature  ever  de- 
stroyed the  liberty  of  Its  constituents  so  long  as  It  retained  the 
powers  given  It  by  them.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "The  authority 
of  Congress  can  "never  be  weakened  without  Injury  to  the  Union." 
We  have  seen  this  proved  In  the  last  few  years. 

Lincoln  saw  our  danger  and  voiced  It  when  he  said,  "If  destruc- 
tion be  our  lot.  we  must  ourselves  be  the  authors  and  finishers.  As 
a  nation  of  free  men.  we  must  live  free  men  all  the  time  or  die 
by  sxiiclde." 

Dutch  East  Indies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 


OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  note  that 
Rear  Admiral  Joseph  K.  Taussig  committed  himself  by  a 
statement:  "That  War  With  Japan  Is  Certain."  The  admiral 
should  at  least  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  aid  him  in 
declaring  this  imaginary  war  with  Japan,  and  he  should, 
after  having  declared  such  war.  give  a  more  definite  reason 
for  it  than  he  did  in  the  article  I  now  quote: 

PLAN    TO    SEIZE    PHnjPPINES 

Admiral  Taussig,  now  commandant  of  the  fifth  naval  district 
at  Norfolk  Va.,  said  he  believed  Japan  Intends  to  try  to  conquer 
the  PhUlpplnes.  French  Indo-Chlna,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and 
other  sections  of  the  Fur  East.  H-fon-»^ 

The  Japanese  program  of  world  conquest,  he  said,  was  detailed 
in  a  memortai  from  Premier  Tanako  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  on 
July  23  1927  Admiral  Taussig  testified  he  believed  It  without 
reservations,  despite  Japanese  Insistence  that  the  purported  pro- 
Kram   Is  fictitious.  ,  ...   ^  . 

••!  cannot  see."  he  said,  "how  we  can  ultimately  prevent  being 
drawn  Into  war  on  accoimt  of  the  far  eastern  situation." 

If  the  admiral  believes  that  war  is  Inevitable  he  should 
at  least  keep  it  to  himself,  so  that  it  wUl  not  be  headlined  in 
the  press  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  indeed  dis- 
couraging to  have  high  officials  in  our  armed  forces  Join  the 
British  war  chorus,  when  the  majority  of  Members  in  Con- 
fo-ess  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to 
such  participation.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  is  surely  no  con- 
cern of  ours,  and  we  should  learn  to  mind  our  own  business. 

It  is  the  admlnlstraUon's  blundering  in  Europe  and  aid  to 
Great  Britain  that  are  now  responsible  for  the  PoUsh  war 
and  the  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Germany  would 
never  have  gone  into  any  one  of  those  countries  had  Great 
Britain  attended  to  her  own  business.  For  Great  Britain 
to  make  a  battlefield  of  Norway  at  this  time  can  only  end  in 
complete  destruction  of  that  little  country,  and  I  may  say 
an  unnecessary  destrucUon  at  that.  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  Europe,  and  I  cannot  ever  recall  hearing  that  one  of 
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the  smaUer  European  states  Is  particularly  friendly  toward 
England.  She  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  meddler, 
and  for  this  the  English  people  are  not  to  be  blamed,  but 
Instead  the  same  internationalists  who  are  meddling  in  the 

United  States.  ^    w.   _* 

The  admiral  should  read  the  release  from  the  Washington 
Post,  April  22,  1940,  which  I  now  quote: 

DTTXCH    BLAMK    INDIKS    ISSTTK    OK     BarTOH— AOTTATIOM     OV««     JAPAM    U 
CALLS)   ATTEMPT   TO    GIT   UNlTtU    BTATIS    INTO    WA« 

(By  Prasder  Hunt) 

AMSTniDAM,  April  21.— A  high  government  ofSclal  tonight  com- 
pletely punctured  for  me  the  bubble  of  possible  Japanese  Inter- 
vention in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  ^    „    w      *-o^    «.- 

"We  are  victims  of  our  own  busybody  friends,  he  told  me. 
"England  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  drag  America  Into  war 

through  the  back  door.  ^^     ^      -r^  ^         ,    „* 

"If  the  Allies  are  able  to  Involve  America  In  the  Par  East  against 
Japan.  It  would  remove  from  the  Allies  the  responsibility  for  check- 
ing Japan  In  China  and  fighting  her  In  the  event  she  should  decide 
to  Join  up  with  Germany.  ,         ,  ^ 

"Feeding  America  the  Idea  that  Japan  is  planning  an  invasion 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  fans  bitterness  which  might  break  out 

Into  flames."  ^  .  ,     ,  _*  *.  ^  *».. 

With  astonishing  candor  this  important  official  also  restated  the 
Netherlands'  determination  to  run  her  own  afTalrs. 

"Even  If  we  are  Invaded  by  Germany."  he  said,  "and  Britain  and 
France  were  to  become  our  allies,  we  would  not  permit  them  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  our  Islr.nds. 

"We  would  help  them  fight  Germany,  but  we  always  make  our 
own  decisions  on  where  and  how.  We  would  not  permit  the  British 
to  Inject  themselves  into  the  East  Indies." 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  state  that  Holland  has  70,000 
soldiers  in  the  East  Indies,  with  modern  coast  defenses  at  all 
important  harbors;  that  she  has  3  cruisers.  24  submarines, 
a  large  number  of  destroyers,  several  excellent  squadrons  of 
Martin  bombers,  and  more  than  200  seaplanes.  The  article 
then  ends  in  the  following  manner: 

"I  Insist  that  Holland  Isn't  going  to  be  bullied  or  thrown  off 
balance.  Everybody  looks  the  same  to  us.  We  are  determined 
to  look  after  our  own  destiny." 

Then  he  slyly  added: 

"Of  course,  If  the  situation  regarding  Japan  should  be  danger- 
ous  which  we  do  not  look  for  at  present — then  America,  by  a  total 

two-way  embargo,  alone  could  bring  tremendous  pressure  against 

"But  we  are  not  telling  America  her  business.  She  Is  quite  able 
to  take  care  of  herself,  but  she  must  understand  how  much  the 
Allies  would  like  to  Involve  her  In  a  Japanese  war  and  thus  Into 
the  European  war  by  way  of  the  back  door." 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  tliat  Holland  wants  us  to  mind 
our  own  business  as  she  is  well  able  to  care  of  her  own,  and 
this  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  majority  of  neutral  European 
states. 

I,  of  course,  sympathize  with  the  admiral  and  the  adminis- 
tration because  of  the  attitude  taken  by  Holland.  But  after 
all,  when  she  requests  to  be  left  alone  by  both  England  and 
the  United  States,  she  is  asking  for  nothing  but  her  Just 
rights. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  have  expressed  myself  in  favor 
of  fortifying  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  I  still  maintain  that 
is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  If  these  islands  were  fortified  with 
facilities  for  naval  and  air  bases,  protection  to  our  west  coast 
and  to  our  Interests  in  the  Orient  would  be  assured.  With  the 
islands  properly  fortified,  neither  Japan's  nor  any  other  Ori- 
ental fleet  would  dare  to  attack  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Japan  because  of  her 
proximity  to  these  islands. 

The  Philippine  Islands  would  also  provide  a  most  valuable 
trading  post  in  the  Orient  from  which  we  could  supply  the 
markets  of  China,  Siam,  and  India.  However,  this  is  not  to 
be.  for  Congress,  in  spite  of  the  admiral  and  high  water,  has 
decided  to  set  the  Philippine  Islands  free  In  1946.  In  view 
of  this  foolish  attitude  of  Congress,  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  shove  off  from  the  Philippine  Islands  In 
1940. 

Colonies  have  been  profitable  to  all  nations  except  the 
United  States,  and  I  may  say  will  never  be  profitable  to  us 
so  long  as  they  are  used  as  political  footballs.  The  adminis- 
trators of  the  Philippine  Islands  appear  to  have  been  quite 
incompetent  to  run  anything  larger  than  a  peanut  stand,  and 
the  result  is  self-evident. 


•! 
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This  thcrcfcre.  explodes  the  second  reason  why  we  should 
BO  to  war  with  Japan.    Now  what  about  China? 

I  may  say  that  no  naUon  except  England  has  done  more 
harm  to  China  than  Russia,  for  she  now  owns  and  controls 
about  one-third  of  that  country.  Yet  nothing  has  been  said 
about  that  by  anyone  in  the  United  States.  I  am,  of  course. 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  partition  of  China;  yet  I  realize  that 
nothing  can  be  done  until  China  decides  to  help  herself. 
The  greatest  enemy  of  China  is  the  many  factions  of  Chinese 
that  are  fighting  among  themselves.  They  are.  in  such  pro- 
cedure, aiding  both  Japan  and  Russia  to  conquer  China. 

My  attitude  toward  Japan  is  hands  off.  for  I  favor  her 
fight  against  communism,  but  I  oppose  her  destructive  war 
of  aggression  In  China.  With  this  viewpoint  in  mmd.  I 
shall  remain  neutral  toward  Japan,  for  I  will  be  wrong  no 
matter  what  position  I  take. 

We  have  nothing  at  stake  in  China,  and  we  were  oi  little 
aid  to  that  country  when  we  had  an  opportunity  to  help 
her.  RecaUing  this.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  we  should  now  go  into  fits  over  her  plight  when  war 
has  been  raging  there  for  nearly  3  years.  I  therefore  dis- 
agree with  Admiral  Taussig,  for  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  ever  become  involved  in  war  in  the  Orient  except  as 
an  ally  of  England.  The  fact  is.  this  Japanese  question  is 
agitated  by  British  propaganda  to  pull  the  United  States 
Into  her  war.  a  situation  which  arises  from  the  fact  that 
both  Governments  are  overloaded  with  Internationalists. 

This  situation  does  not  only  exist  in  Federal  departments 
but  is  entirely  too  prevalent  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  both  military  branches  should  be  purely  Ameri- 
can and  not  pro-European,  no  matter  what  covmtry  is  at 
war.  This  attitude  is,  I  believe,  clearly  expressed  by  the 
Scandinavians  at  this  time,  for  they  are  not  clamoring  for 
war  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Denmark  and  Norway  have  been 
invaded.  They  are.  Instead,  advising  hands  off  by  England 
and  the  United  States. 

Who  is  agitating  for  war  as  a  result  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries?  The  same  people — the  interna- 
tionalists— who  are  not  interested  in  Scandinavia  but  are 
simply  interested  in  their  own  plan  of  world  domination.  It 
Is  these  people  that  agitate  war  in  Japan,  in  Europe,  and  even 
In  countries  where  they  have  no  particular  interests.  It  Is 
simply  impossible  for  them  to  be  neutral;  and  when  a  person 
cannot  be  neutral  he  cannot  be  loyal  to  the  flag  he  serves. 

In  order  to  show  how  far-reaching  this  attitude  is,  I  shall 
quote  from  the  American  Hebrew  of  January  26.  1940: 

INVINTOR 

The  radio  and  signal  offlcer  on  duty  that  historic  afternoon 
when  the  U  S  S.  Tuscaloosa.  400  miles  off  the  Virginia  Cap)ea.  came 
upon  the  German  luxury  liner  Columbxis  about  a  mile  away,  was 
also  Jewish.     And  he  is  an  Inventor. 

Young  Ensign  Norman  Bennett,  who.  like  his  commanding  of- 
flcer Capt  Harry  A.  Badt.  lives  in  Washington,  in  fact,  was  bom 
here'  U  loath  to  talk  about  his  thrlUing  experience  when  the  Tus- 
caloosa rescued  the  677  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Columbus  after 
It  had  been  scuttled  at  sea  to  escape  capture  by  the  Brttlsh.  Naval 
xegvUations  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 

What  are  the  facts  In  this  case?  The  facts  are  that  the 
Tuscaloosa  committed  a  very  unneutral  act  100  miles  outside 
the  silly  300-mile  neutral  zone,  or  400  miles  offshore.  This  act 
was  to  report  In  plain  English  the  position  of  the  Columbus. 
which  I  grant  was  to  inform  Washington,  but  a  message 
which,  of  course,  was  picked  up  by  the  British  destroyer, 
enabling  it  to  arrive  very  promptly  upon  the  scene. 

What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  captain  and  the 
^  radio  and  signal  officer  were  Jewish,  as  this  paper  states? 
The  fact  Is  they  are  officers  In  the  United  States  Navy,  and  as 
such  they  should  be  American  and  not  Jewish. 

No  one  regrets  such  an  incident  more  than  ms^elf.  for  it 
casts  a  pall  of  suspicion  upon  a  service  that  the  American 
people  have  always  locked  upon  as  100-percent  American. 
The  fact  Is  our  neutrality  patrol  is  not  neutral,  and  was  never 
intended  to  be  when  it  was  placed  in  service.  This  patrol  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  millions  and  mU- 
lions  of  dollars  that  could  be  spent  in  the  care  of  our  own 
unemployed  and  our  neglected  farm  industry.  No  one  would 
even  contend  that  the  patrol  is  necessary  for  ourselves.    We 


have  nothing  to  watch  300  miles  offshore.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  patrol?  It  is  to  report  German  merchant  ships 
and  their  positions  in  plain  English  to  our  own  departments 
in  Washington,  which  appears  to  be  within  the  law.  The 
underlying  purpose,  however,  lies  In  the  fact  that  such  mes- 
sages can  be  picked  up  by  the  British  patrol  as  easily  as  they 
can  be  picked  up  in  Washington.  This  simply  m.eans  that  our 
patroling  fleet  is  a  scouting  fleet  for  the  British  Na\T.  and 
should  be  recalled  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  in  fairness  to 
every  neutral  power  in  the  world. 

There  Is  another  good  reason  why  the  patrol  should  be 
recalled,  and  that  is  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery  in 
these  ships.  No  one  can  deny  that  a  patrol  in  constant  service, 
as  this  fleet  has  been,  will  be  of  little  use  should  necessity 
demand  that  It  be  placed  in  active  service.  Broken-down 
machinery  and  burnt-out  boilers  are  of  little  value  to  a  fleet 
at  war.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  the  fleet  should 
be  withdrawn  from  this  silly,  stupid  patrol  about  which  no 
one  is  fooled  except  those  who  ordered  it  In  service. 

There  are  no  German  ships  in  the  Atlantic.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Germany  has  never  had  a  navy  In  the  last  20  years 
suflaciently  large  to  be  watched,  and  submarines  cannot 
operate  successfully  3,000  miles  from  their  bases.  So  the 
patrol  is  not  for  that.  .And  the  patrol  is  not  for  the  British. 
because  they  come  and  go  in  and  out  of  every  port  from  Cape 
Horn  to  Cape  Barrow.  British  merchantm.en  also  leave  our 
ports  armed  or  unarmed  as  they  please,  and  this.  If  nothing 
else,  should  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Atlantic  patrol 
is  the  most  unneutral  patrol  any  nation  could  place  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  agents  of  propaganda  are  becoming  very  active,  for 
they  are  now  striking  to  bring  about  our  entrance  into  the 
war.  We  should  be  equally  firm  in  our  resolve  to  remain  at 
peace.  Let  us  not  forget  it  was  the  international  financiers 
and  bankers  in  New  York  that  promoted  and  financed  com- 
munism in  Russia  in  conjunction  with  their  brethren  across 
the  water,  and  it  is  the  same  crowd  which  is  now  intent  upon 
involving  the  United  States  in  war.  I  quote  one  of  them  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald.  April  23.  1940: 

"tJNmD    STATES    MUST    FIGHT  "    CANADIANS    TOLD ITUNT,    EX-N.    L.    R.    B 

AIDE,  SPEAKS  AT  OTTAWA 

Toronto.  Ont..  April  22 —Before  500  Toronto  Canadian  Club 
members — the  same  forum  at  which  J.  R.  H  Cromwell.  United 
States  Minister  to  Canada,  made  a  pro-Ally  speech- — Lawrence  Hunt. 
New  York  city  lawyer  and  former  senior  litigation  attorney  for 
the  United  States  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  today  declared 
that  if  the  Allies  cannot  put  clown  Hitler  and  Stalin  in  short  order, 
"then,  for  our  own  peace  and  safety,  we  (Americans)  must  lend  a 
hand." 

Speaking  as  "a  plain  American  citizen,  a  neighbor,  and  a  friend." 
Hunt  lashed  out  at  "our  muddy  thinking.  Isolationist  politicians, 
and  pseudo-Intellectuals,  who,  quite  unconsciously  are  frantically 
fighting  the  battles  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  Inside  America." 

He  reasoned  that  America's  moral  sense,  her  Christian  Ideals,  and 
her  common  sense  as  dictated  by  business  interests  all  pjolnted  the 
way  to  United  States  participation  in  the  war. 

'Despite  the  scribbllngs  of  our  literary  scoffers,"  he  said,  "we 
Americans  are  a  religious  people  and  by  and  large  a  Christian  Na- 
tion. Many  of  oxir  religious  leaders  have  already  awakened  to  the 
Nazl-Communlst  peril  to  Christianity  and  to  our  need  to  gird  up 
our  loins  for  righteousness  sake. 

"Canada,"  he  said,  "kept  faith,"  He  added,  "My  final  word  to 
you  today — and  no  matter  what  happens,  don't  forget  It — my  final 
word  Is  simply  this:  In  our  own  time  and  In  our  own  way,  we.  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America — your  neighbors  and  your 
friends — we  will  al;;o  keep  the  faith." 

This  article  needs  no  comment.  I  can  only  say.  if  war  is  to 
be  fought,  let  us  put  all  these  mouthpieces  of  the  interna- 
tionalists In  the  front-line  trenches  or  on  the  first  ships  to 
cr03s  the  Atlantic. 

I  shall  now  quote  an  article  from  the  New  Yorker  of  April 
20.  1940.  which  is  also  self-explanatory: 

It's  nice  now  and  then  to  hoar  a  naan  speak  his  mind,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  grateful  to  Mr.  Ju'e.s  Bache,  the  banker  and  director 
cf  the  Bache  collection.  According  to  a  United  Press  dispatch,  Mr. 
Bache.  who  is  78  and  sonless.  In  a  recent  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  a  Canadian  mining  company  of  which  he  Is  president, 
denounced  "prcfesslontil  Isolationists"  In  this  country  for  teing 
"simply  after  the  votes  of  parents  who  do  not  want  their  sons  to 
go  to  war."  and  stated  that  we  should  back  the  Allies  "if  for  no 
other  reason  th.an  that  of  good  business."  This  Is  a  forthright 
remark  and  shotiid   be  widely   broadcast.     Mothers  reluctant  to 
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take  a  chance  on  having  their  sons  klUed  or  maimed  for  some  re- 
mote Ideological  or  spiritual  reason  wUl  surely  change  their  tune 
when  they  realize  that  the  boys  are  really  fighting  for  the  Ajin 
Arbor  Railroad  Co..  the  American  Indemnity  Co..  the  Cuba  Distu- 
llna  Co..  the  Empire  Trust  Co ,  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Co 
the  New  River  Collieries  Co..  the  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol 
Co     the  T^Diiessee  Corporation,  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad 
Co"*    the    Chrysler   Corporation,   the   Dome   Mines   Co..   the   Motor 
Products  Corporation.  Julius  Kayser  &  Co..  the  Tennessee  Copper 
A  Chemical  Corporation,  and  the  Interborotigh  Rapid  Transit  Co.. 
of  all  of  which  Mr.  Bache  Is  a  director  or  trustee.     If  this  doesn  t 
bring  the  obstructionist  parents  of  America  to  their  senses,  and 
their  boys  to  attention,  they  might  bear  In  mind  that  In  the  ab- 
sense  of  "good  business"  It  may  prove  dlfflctilt  for  Mr.  Bache  to 
keep  up  his  dues  In  the  New  York.  Lotos.  Bankers.  Sentry.  Coun- 
try  Pilgrims.  Bconomlc.  City  Midday,  Hu(l8<Mi  River  Country.  Oak- 
land oSf  Sands  Point,  Bath  and  Tennis,  and  Seminole  Golf  Clubs 
in  this  State  and  Florida.     It  will  be  an  ugly  day  for  the  peace- 
mongers  when  Mr.  Bache  gets  posted  at  Sands  Point. 

To  this  article  I  can  only  add  that  we  should  conscript  for 
war  the  officials  In  the  companies  enumerated  and  send  them, 
with  other  warmongers,  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  so  they 
can  aid  In  the  protection  of  their  own  industries.  Personally. 
I  am  willing  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  fight  in  their  own 
defense,  and  to  protect  their  own  millions. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  Propaganda  for  the  Next  War.  a  book 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Government,  writ- 
ten by  Sidney  Rogerson  and  edited  by  Capt.  Liddell  Hart,  an 
English  war  expert : 

It  will  need  a  definite  threat  to  America,  a  threat,  moreover,  which 
will  have  to  be  brought  home  by  propaganda  to  every  citizen  bef^e 
the  Republic  will  again  take  arms  In  an  «tterna  q"f^l-^^The 
position  will  naturally  be  considerably  eased  « /"P^.^„  Y^'^li  h 
wWed.  and  this  might  and  probably  would  bring  America  In  with- 
out  mrther  ado.  At  any  rate.  It  would  be  a  natural  and  obvious 
oSlect  of  our  propagandists  to  achieve  this.  Just  as  during  the  Gi^at 
War  they  suc^d«l  in  embroumg  the  United  States  with  Germany 
(p.  148). 

I  have  inserted  these  articles  in  the  Rbcord  in  order  to  in- 
form the  people  of  the  real  facts  behind  the  scenes.  We 
should  not  be  interested  in  this  war,  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  we  should  give  the  present  European  war 
the  slightest  consideration. 
Let  us  not  be  confused  about  this  HiUer  antagonism.  No- 
■  body  likes  Hitler,  but  no  one  man  is  enUtled  to  the  notoriety 
that  he  is  receiving  today.  The  point  for  us  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  neither  Hitler  nor  anyone  else  can  successfully  attack 
the  United  States  now  or  at  any  future  time,  and  let  no  one 
tell  you  anything  to  the  contrary. 


Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos:  His  International 
Significance  as  Educator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BOLlVAR  PAGAN 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY   MUNA   LEE,   umVEBSFTY   OP  PUERTO   RICO 

Mr  PAGAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  an  address  delivered 
August  23  1939.  at  the  statue  of  Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  f;o  f^dras 
before  the  delegates  to  the  biennial  congress  of  toe  Wor  d 
Pedetatlon  of  Education  Associations  by  Muna  Lee  University 
Of  Puerto  Rico,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
bronze  plaque  commemorating  the  centenary  of  Eugenio 
Maria  de  Hostos.  in  accordance  with  a  resolution,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  of  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Conference  in  its 
convention  at  Limsk  as  follows: 


The  elKhth  conference  of  the  Pan  American  States  which  met 
in  LLma  in  Jamiary  of  this  year,  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Se^erto  S7at7lot  and^  edu.^.  Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos 
and  a^ithorlzeU  the  casting  in  bronze  ot  a  tablet  commemorating 
the  centenary  of  his  birth. 


It  is  by  a  series  of  most  appropriate  clrctimstanceB  **»»*  ;^.  ^?;7« 
ccme  to  unveil  that  tablet  today,  here  on  this  «»f  f^J- J^^-^°  ^ 
presence  of  these  distinguished  representatives  of  the  educaUonai 

associations  of  the  world.  r-.^^*„«„/^    «viniild 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Pan  American  Conferena  shouia 
recognize  thus  officially  the  greatness  of  de  Hostos.  whose  life  was  . 

dented  to  enriching  and  extending  f<l^«"°^  "P^SSSSla" 
among  so  many  of  the  peoples  of  America;  the  more  aPP'^oP^^^Jf 
stUl  in  that  our  presiding  officer  this  afternoon  the  Honorable 
Snlllo  deVToro,  Chief  Ji^tlce  of  the  S^ri'^^^.^ourt  of  Puer^ 
^  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  eighth 
SSct^  "nd  has  been  chairman  of  the  Hostos  comnUttec  at 
^erto  Rico  since  Its  Inception,  as  well  as  foi^der  «^d  for  a 
number  of  years  director  In  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  of  a 
SS^b^  on  de  Hostos-  Moral  Social.  It  Is  '^fj"  ^^Pjjj 
that  the  tablet  should  be  affixed  to  this  statue  of  de  Hostos  j»orit 
of  the  Spanish  sculptor  Vlctorlo  Macho  and  tribute  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  memory  of  the  Patriot  educator  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  statue  and  tablet  should  stand  upon  t^e  campus 
of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  constant  Inspiration  to  Its 
students  whe7rthe  College  of  Education  bear,  HosUj'  name 
■Chere  are  indeed  many  bonds  great  arid  small  "^^^K J^^^Y^J*'! 
slty  of  Puerto  Rico  to  Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos  although  be  never 
saw  the  university  whose  establishment  he  had  i^^fed   for    b^ 

died  in  1903,  the  year  In  which  It  was  I°"°d«*;    "„^  °°J  ^^^ir? 
place   to   name   a   few   of    those   bonds:    Dr^  Antonio   S.   Pear^ira. 
author  of  the  definitive  biography.  Hostos:  CludadanodeAmeric^ 
is  head  of  the  unlversltys  department  of  Spanish  studies    and  he 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty  have  long  ^°  .«/"„^„«rf  °°  ^^J 
Hostos  committee  to  which  reference  has  »^«^n  made    and  which 
was  founded   in  Puerto  Rico  6  years  ago  ^t  the  Instance  of  the 
university's  then  visiting  professor  of  Spanish,  the  Chilean  poet 
Gabrlela  Mistral.    Dr.  Concha  Melendez.  also  of  the  department  of 
Sudles.  w^awarded  this  year  by  the  Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos  round 
table,  the  medal  awarded  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  woman  of^ost  dis- 
tinguished achievement  and  the  one  who  ^^s  most  contributed  to 
Puerto  Rican  prestige  abroad.    The  distinguished  sons  of  Eugenio 
Mari^dV  HostSs  have  more  than  once  deliver^  ^^^resses  In  these 
halls:    and  the  young  grandson  who  Inherits  his  ^^me  was  grad- 
I    uated   from  the   University   of   Puerto  Rico  2  years   ago.     A  ^u 
'    vouhKer  grandson   has   Just  unveUed   this  memorial   tablet.     The 
SS^J?rsltr?^ew  auditorium  was  inaugurated  officially  on  January 
11  of  the  present  year,  by  exercises  in  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  Hostos-  birth,  with  participation  of  the  Insular  government  and 
Sf  cSS  repre^entati^^  of   other   countries.     Finally    and^J^ve 
all    It  Is  appropriate  that  this  commemorative  Ublet  to  »  8reat 
educator,  the  s^  of  whose  sowing  still  springs  green  and  fertUe 
m  Wny  countries,  should  be  received  solemnly  and  gratefimy  In 
Se  pieience  of  these  other  educators  from  the  'o^,^oj^"«  °/ ^^.^« 
earth,  who.  In  this  world  of  our  epoch,  shaken  with  Present  vio- 
lence and  threats  of  violence  to  come.  find,  as  Eugenio  Maria  de 
H^^Xund  in  the  troubled  world  of  his  time,  that  only  through 
S^cTtlon^an   Inward  peace  and   outward   security   be   ftaUied^ 
^r  indeed.  100  years  ago.  In  1839.  although  ^^IZZJlQ^ISS. 
seeming  was  much  more  stable  than  our  present  »'orld  pf  1939  sub- 
tSSnean  murmurs  and  occasional  surface  fissures  hinted  at  the 

^°iriS  m'thf  U^lt^^'s^S'Van  Buren  was  In  the  last  year  of 
his  unpopular  Presidency  and  the  turbulent  political  campaign  rf 
?840  wS^brewmg;  so  that  It  Is  highly  Imprpbab le  that  It  cK^curr^ 
to  anyone  that  the  really  significant  event  of  that  year  In  the  Stat« 
was  the  first  application  of  the  screw  propeUer  to  an  oceaf_»^°?fJ; 
In  1839  m  England,  the  20-year-old  Queen  Victoria  announced  her 
enea^ment  t6  Prince  Albert  and  seemed  not  overly  concerned  with 
thf  proletarian  rtots  and  violence  all  over  the  country,  greater  that 
war  than  ever  before  or  since.    In  1839  In  Prussia.  Prederlck  William 
Se  -SriS. TsicTold  man.  was  ending  the  forty-third  and  tUtln^^ 
year  of  his  reign  and  nearlng  the  close  of  his  itfe.    In  Spain  In  1839. 
^neral  E^artero  quelled  the  Carllsts.  and  through  the  Treaty  of 
V^njara    beaune  the  moet  powerful  figure  of  the  peninsula.  In  op- 
pSSon  to  the  Queen  Mother,  Maria  Crlstlna.     m  1839  In  Pram^. 
Mol^  puppet  Prime  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  went  down  to  defeat 
m  the  elections.     In  1839  Brazil,  restless  and  dissatisfied,  was  being 
eove^Sily   a   regency   for   the    14-year-old    Prince   Pedro.     Juan 
SanS^rRoIas  was   still    absolute   dlctetor   of   Argentina    In    1^9: 
General  PAez  ruled  Venezuela  with  a  firm  hand;  and  Joaquin  Prlet 
was  the  strong  conservative  President  of  Chile      Santa  Aniia  con- 
tinued to  don^lnate  Mexico;  but  the  dictatorship  of  General  Santa 
Cruz  over  Peru  was  ended  In  1839  when  he  trted  to  unite  that 
country    and    Bolivia    under    his    control.     In    Co\°")»'^^„f^!i57 
GranadV-uprlslngs  which  began  In  1839  soon  acquired  the  Prppor- 
Uons  of  civil  war      Boyer  was  the  military  dictator  of  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  In  1839;  although  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  liberty 
which  ultimately  would  make  Santo  Domingo  a  republic    ^ready 
was  stlSlng      in  1839  the  Ill-starred  Federation  of  Central  Ameri- 
can States  finally  disintegrated  after  a  troubled  existence  of  some 
two  decades,  and  the  five  States  assumed  complete  independence. 
In  Cuba  in  1839.  the  notorious  OTtonnell  had  Just  been  Installed  as 
^Dtaln  general.     In  Russia  In  1839,  Nicholas  I,  who  had  limited  and 
SSsSrSd  education,  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  university 
reacuon  toward  the   very  freedom  of   thought  and   extension   of 
learning  which  he  pretended  to  control.    The  first  war  of  China 
wi^  O^t  Britain  broke  cut  In  1839;   and  in  Japan,  where  there 
wa.5  ft  famine    feeling  ran  high  against  the  food  monopolies  of  the 
merci^S^  gSnS     in  Italy  in  1^9,  Maz^lnl  entered  Into  relations 
witL  tS  re^tlonary  committees  In  Malta  and  Par^    Inh^  aim 
U>  Uberate  the  Italian  people  from  foreign  and  domestic  tyranny. 
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And  In  1839  in  Puerto  Rico  Eugenlo  Maiia  de  Hostos  was  born  In 
the  little  dry  of  Mayaguez  on  the  western  coast. 

At  the  time  nothiiig  could  have  seemed  more  unlikely  than  that 
-      100  years  later   the   republics  of   the  Western   Hemisphere  should 
unite  in  honoring  that  birth  date  In  recognition  of  the  multiple 
service  cf  Eucenlo  Maria  de  Hostos  In  many  countries  to  the  univer- 
sal cause  of  freedom  and  the  development  of  the  human  eplrtt. 

It  the  year  of  birth  seemed  unpropltlous.  the  place  was  apparently 
even  more  ro.  In  Puerto  Rico,  during  the  preceding  year,  the  con- 
uplracy  of  1838  to  proclaim  the  constitution  of  CAdlz  had  been  put 
down  with  an  Iron  hand,  and  martial  law  was  to  remain  In  effect 
on  the  Island  for  the  succeeding  30  years.  The  Spanish  poet  Salas 
Qulroga.  who  held  a  Oovernment  poet  here,  summed  up  his  Impres- 
sions of  Puerto  Rico  for  that  very  year.  1839,  In  one  devastating  line: 

"Puerto  Rico  es  el  caduver  de  una  iKxrlcdad  que  no  ha  nacldo." 

(Puerto  Rico  Is  the  corpse  of  a  society  which  has  not  been  bom  ) 
There  was  little  contact  of  the  Island  with  the  outer  world,  not 
even  direct  communication  with  the  mother  country.  Spain;  ship- 
ping and  malls  went  Irregularly  to  Habana  and  thence  to  CAdlz.  In- 
deed, the  Puerto  Rlcan  poet  and  dramatist.  Alejandro  Tapla.  a  con- 
temporary of  De  Hostos.  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Puerto  Rico  In  1839 
was  still  In  the  sixteenth  century. 

Padraic  Colum.  president  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America,  an 
Irishman  and  therefore  himselX  Island  born,  asks  In  one  of  the  most 
caustic  of  his  poems: 

"Can  It  be  that  never  more 
Men  will  grow  on  Islands? 
Ithaka  and  Erlskey, 
Iceland  and  Tahiti! 
-=  Must  the  engines  he  has  forged 

Raven  so  for  spaces 
That  the  Islands  dwindle  down, 
Dwindle  down — 

Pots  that  shelve  the  tap  root's  growtli? 
Must  It  be  that  never  more 
Men  will  flower  on  Islands? 
Crete  and  Corsica,  Mitylene, 
—     '  Aran  and  lona! 

The  life  of  Eugenlo  Maria  de  Hostos,  born  on  this  Isolated  trop- 
ical peak  In  the  Caribbean  a  centviry  ago  amid  every  dishearten- 
ing outward  circumstance,  answers  Colum  with  shattering  com- 
pleteness. 

Hostos'  first  schooling  was  In  Puerto  Rico.  He  received  his  sec- 
ondary Instruction  in  Spain,  in  Bilbao:  and  at  the  age  of  18  en- 
tered the  law  school  of  the  Central  University  of  Kiadrld.  In  the 
capltel,  Hostos  was  friend  and  companion  of  that  brilliant  group 
which  Included  Glner  de  loe  Rios.  Salmer6n,  Azcdrate.  Castelar 
Pi  y  Margall,  Rula  ZorrlUa.  Velera,  and  Leopoldo  Alas.  Perez 
Oald6s  has  perpetuated  in  one  of  his  most  vivid  Eplsodlos  Na- 
clcnales  an  early  and  characteristic  appearance  of  de  Hostos  as 
the  champion  of  academic  liberty  and  free  speech.  Galdos,  a 
youth  of  20  at  the  time,  himself  witnessed  the  Incident  which  he 
later  recorded  In  his  novel.  Prim,  and  which  took  place  on  St 
Daniel's  night  in  18«5.  There  was  bloodshed  that  night  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid.  The  university  students  were  up  in  arms 
•gainst  the  government's  attempt  to  suppress  the  free  speech  of 
university  professors.  "Long  after  midnight,"  says  Gald6s,  "in  the 
main  hallway  of  the  Athenaetim.  two  flocks  of  nlghthawks  still 
liov«red.  The  largest  and  noisiest  was  in  a  huddle  In  the  corner 
next  to  the  Senate  door.  There  an  Antillean  named  Hostos.  a 
brilliant  and  forceful  young  man  of  very  radical  opinions,  analyzed 
the  earspllttlng  racket." 

The  young  man  of  radical  opinions  was  to  expend  his  brilliance 
and  his  force  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  In  threefold 
dedication  to  the  Ideals  of  humanltarlanlsm.  education,  and  lib- 
erty. Hostos  had  long  since  been  a  prophet  honored  In  his  own 
country  and  abroad  when  in  1908.  5  years  after  his  death,  upon 
publication  In  Paris  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Lessons  in  Con- 
stitutional Law.  that  same  Athenaeum  in  Madrid  hung  his  por- 
trait upon  Its  walls;  the  Scientific  Society  of  Chile  held  a  memo- 
rial session  in  his  memory:  and  the  legislature  of  his  native 
Ptierto  Rico  authorized  the  publication  of  his  complete  works  at 
Government  expense:  a  project  held  up  then  by  executive  veto 
but  since  again  passed  unanimously  and  put  into  effect  by  the 
present  legl-slature.  and  the  11  volumes  of  the  complete  works  now 
In  press.  Meanwhile,  the  League  of  Nations  has  published  the 
Selected  E^ays  of  de  Hostas  in  French  translation  as  one  of  the 
volumes  In  the  Iljero  American  collection  sponsored  by  Its  Com- 
mittee on  Intellectual  Cooperation;  a  collection  designed  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  great  libraries  of  the  world  In  order  to  make 
known  the  vi(?orous  new  literature  of  Ibero  America.  In  further 
tribute,  the  expenses  of  printing  the  Hostos'  volume  were  defrayed 
by  the  Governments  of  Chile.  Venezuela,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  by  the  admirers  of  de  Hostos  in  Puerto  Rico. 

And  what  had  Eugenlo  Maria  de  Hostos  done,  between  that  first 
dramatic  appearance  as  a  young  man  of  25  on  the  streets  of  Madrid 
during  a  night  of  ttirmoil  and  his  death  38  years  later,  on  August 
11.  1903.  in  Santo  Dtmilngo.  in  order  to  merit  such  remarkable  in- 
ternational recognition?  The  record  of  his  achievements  during 
those  years  Is  so  packed  that  It  can  be  given  only  briefly,  and  in 
outline;  but  It  Is  so  fruitful  that  even  the  briefest  outline  indicates 
Its  importance. 

Primarily,  Hostos  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship     Because  of  this  he  not  only  devoted  his  energies  and 


his  talent  to  bettering  the  condition  of  his  own  country  but  to 
Improving  that  of  every  other  country  where  he  resided  however 
briefly.  His  nature  being  what  It  was,  he  could  not  have  done 
otherwise.  His  initial  public  appearance  on  behalf  of  academic 
freedom  Is  doubly  elgnlflrant.  for  hl.i  ardent  belief  In  the  dual 
necessity  of  liberty  and  education  ruled  his  life. 

Throughout  his  life,  indeed,  Hostos  advocated  the  establishment 
of  a  Federated  Antillean  Republic  to  be  composed  of  Cuba  Haiti 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Pvierto  Rico.  Never  an  enemy  of  Spain  though 
detesting  the  Spanish  colonial  policy.  Hostos  "traced  a  vast  plan  of 
Hispanic  union  within  which  should  t>e  included  the  islands  the 
peninsula,  and  the  Hispanic  portions  of  the  continent"  In  prep- 
eraticn  for  this  federated  republic  he  wished  to  secure  the  Judicial 
and  economic  autonomy  of  the  three  Antilles,  to  be  succeeded  duly 
by  a  democratic  confederation  representative  in  form 

Believing   that  a  free  Cuba  would  be  followed   Inevitably  by  a 

io«*o  w"°  ^**^°'  *"''  ^^**'  '"  ^""^-  ^y  federation.  Hostos  began  In 
1863.  the  work  for  Cuban  Independence  which  was  to  continue 
without  pause  until  1838.  When.  In  1870.  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
congress  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  giving  the  bases  of  a  workinsi 
alliance  between  the  Spanish- American  repubhcs  for  furthering  the 
independence  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  Hostos  undertook  his  great 
trip  to  the  southern  republics  en  behalf  of  Independence— a  trip 
Which,  encircling  South  America,  was  to  take  half  a  lifetime  and 
leave  Its  record  permanently  inscribed  In  the  laws  and  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  countries  wherein  he  labored. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  Hostos  founded  and  directed  the  first  normal 
school,  wrote  textbooks,  and  drew  up  school  legislation  The  Do- 
minican historian  Am^rlco  Lugo  declares  that  what  deser^-es  to  be 
called  a  national  literature  did  not  begin  In  Santo  Domingo  until 
alter  the  fn.ictifying  presence  there  of  Eugenlo  Maria  de  Hostos. 

In  Peru  he  founded  a  newspaper  which  as  Its  primary  purpose 
advocated  Cuban  independence.  Its  scope  was  not  limited  to  a 
single  theme,  however,  and  through  its  columns  de  Hostos  wages 
for  Peruvian  workers,  and  also  roused  public  opinion  a=ralnst  the 
exploitation  of  Chinese  laborers  in  the  mines.  When  the  Peruvian 
Government  had  the  project  for  the  Oroya  rai'road  under  con5ld- 
eration.  editorials  by  de  Hostos  pointed  out  clauses  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest:  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  refusing  8200.000 
offered  htm  by  the  would-be  incorporators  ostenflbly  "for  the 
Cubaris,"  as  well  as  of  seeing  the  offending  clauses  deleted. 

In  Chile,  through  another  newspaper  campaign  Incidental  to  his 
major  theme  of  Independence  but  none  the  less  forceful  for  that, 
de  Hostos  won  for  Chilean  women  full  recognition  of  their  right 
to  enter  the  university  and  to  obtain  professional  training  In  law 
and  medicine. 

In  Argentina,  de  Hostos  defended  energetically  In  the  press  the 
Idea  of  the  Transandlne  Railway,  an  Idea  which  he  had  been  first 
to  propose.  And  when  the  railway  did  come  into  existence,  the 
nrst  locomotive  that  crossed  the  Andes  bore  the  name  of  Eueenio 
Maria  de  Hostos. 

In  Venezuela.  In  Chile.  In  his  native  Puerto  Rico,  he  contributed 
to  raising  the  standards  and  developing  the  systems  of  nubile 
education.  *^ 

Brazil,  Colombia,  Peru.  Argentina,  and  Chile  knew  him  also  as  a 

i  ^'  joxu-nalist.  never  swerving  from  his  campaign  for  Cuban 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence,  and  always  conscious  of  the 
responsibility,  as  of  the  power  of  the  press. 

In  view  of  this  tremendously  productive  and  Inspiring  life  It  U 
not  too  much  to  say  of  Eugenic  Maria  de  Hostos.  as  he  himself 
said  of  Hamlet  in  his  famous  essay  en  the  play,  that  he  was  "a 
moment  of  the  human  spirit";  not  a  moment  of  gloom  and  doubt 
and  Indecision,  but  a  moment  of  resolution  and  high-hearted  cour- 
age and  faith  not  to  be  extingtiished  even  by  the  hazard  of  birth 
in  an  impoverished  sea-girt  Caribbean  colony,  in  that  harassed 
and  threatening  period  which  was  the  year  1839. 


Shipment  of  Raw  Materials  to  Japan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  M.  BARNES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CENTRAL   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH 
JACKSONVILLE,   ILL. 


Mr.  BARNES.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Central    Christian    CHtJRrii. 
_.       ^     ^^  Jacksonville.  lU.,  April  16,  1940. 

The  Pre^dent  and  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We.  the  members  and  friends  of  Central  Christian  Church 
Jacksonville.  III.  assembled  for  public  worship  on  Sunday  April 
14.  1940,  after  careful  consideration  of  facts,  urgently  request 
you  to  use  all  your  power  in  procuring  legislation  which  will  pre- 
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Tcnt  shipment  of  raw  materials  to  Japan  by  the  United  States  of 
America.     We  refer  to  raw  materials  from  which  mtuiitlona  naay 
bt  manufactured  to  continue  the  war  In  China. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

V.  V.  Olasskdi. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Board.  Central  Christian  Church. 


Gold  and  Its  Power,  Part  9 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  19, 1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this,  my  ninth  article 
on  Gold  and  Its  Power,  It  Is  my  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  preceding  discussions  and  ask  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  international  gold  conspiracy  to  read  all  of  them. 
Gold,  of  course.  Is  the  power  which  has  been  and  which  will 
be  used  to  establish  world  domination,  for  it  alone  is  the 
International  standard  medium  representing  all  values.  We 
hear  much  expression  of  fear,  or  let  me  say  speculation,  as 
to  whether  or  not  gold  may  be  abandoned'as  a  world  standard 
for  currency,  and  to  that  I  can  only  reply  by  stating  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  such  departure.  This 
Is  particularly  true  if  you  can  only  realize  that  the  gold  mines 
in  South  Africa,  the  largest  gold-producing  field  in  the  world, 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  internationalists,  and  that 
the  same  Shylocks  through  the  power  of  gold  maintain  a 
position  in  the  English  Govevmnent  whi:h  dominates  the 
British  Empire. 

Recorded  profits  in  38  of  these  South  African  mines  are 
huge,  and  many  of  them  are  listed  close  to  100  percent. 
1  of  them  reaching  as  high  as  170  percent.  In  1935.  1  of 
these  mines  produced  gold  valued  at  £6.117.316.  and  in  1936 
the  same  mine  paid  a  dividend  of  110  percent. 

In  1936  the  Crown  Mines.  Ltd.,  paid  a  dividend  of  100  per- 
cent and  produced  1.022.626  ounces  of  gold.  The  standard 
value  of  this  production  amounts  to  $21,137,679.42  at  $20.67 
per  ounce,  the  price  we  paid  for  the  gold  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act.  Since  President  Roosevelt 
took  office  in  1933.  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  has  been  passed, 
and  the  price  of  gold  raised  from  $20.67  to  $35  per  ounce. 
The  1.022.626  ounces  of  gold,  therefore,  represents  $35,791.- 
910.  and  Is  in  actual  dollars  $14,654,230.58  moi^  than  it  would 
have  cost  us  in  1932. 

These  $14,654,230.58  are.  therefore,  a  Roosevelt  gift  to  the 
British  Empire,  taken  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
loss  to  date  amounts  to  over  five  and  one-half  billion  dollars, 
and  accumulates  at  the  rate  of  $14.33  for  every  ounce  of 
gold  recorded  on  the  Treasury's  daily  balance  sheet.  This 
$14.33  represents  a  loss  to  us  of  69  percent,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment borrows  from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

Our  international  banking  houses  pay  $35  for  every  listed 
ounce  of  gold  and  this  credit  pays  for  merchandise  bought 
by  foreign  governments  in  the  United  States.  The  gold  is 
shipped  to  the  Treasury,  and  for  this  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  issues  a  disclaimer  in  the  form  of  gold  certificates, 
which  are  issued  to  the  governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  to  the  international  bankers. 

Prom  this  we  may  understand  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  work  hand  in  glove  with  the  International  money 
changers,  whom  this  administration  set  up  in  business  in 
1934.  The  Federal  Reserve  and  Its  associate  banks  is  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  international  banks  the  largest  monopoly  in 
the  world.  The  next  largest  monopoly  is  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  its  many  departments  and  bureaus.  These  monop- 
olies are  very  much  alike,  for  they  are  parasitical  and  destruc- 
tive to  their  hOot.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  international 
Federal  Reserve  banks  are  using  gold  money  and  credit  as 


they  please  and  that  this  money  and  currency  In  the  larger 
central  banks  Is  used  to  build  up  their  own  power.  Deposit 
money  In  the  larger  banking  institutions  is  now  used  to  de- 
stroy the  value  of  property  by  strikes,  twycotts.  and  other 
subversive  activities,  so  that  this  property  may  be  bought  for 
even  less  than  the  now  devaluated  international  dollar. 

This  in  a  sense  Is  the  same  thing  that  happened  In  Ger- 
many, differing  only  in  that  gold  is  not  withdrawn  from  the 
United  States  as  It  was  In  Germany.  It  is  similar  In  that  gold 
has  been  withdrawn  from  public  use  and  set  aside  as  the 
property  of  the  international  bankers.  It  is  also  comparable 
with  the  German  inflation  in  that  property  and  business 
values  have  been  reduced  69  percent  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
duced value  of  the  dollar,  without  Increase  In  the  prices  of 
real  estate,  merchandise,  or  balanced  reduction  in  dollar 
credit.  In  other  words,  real  estate,  industry,  and  business  are 
taken  over  by  the  International  money  changers.  In  a  sort  of 
painless  procedure.  But  do  not  be  fooled;  the  result  will  be 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in  Germany  when  the  people  found 
they  had  lost  all  to  the  internationalists.  We  will  awaken 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  same  position. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  large  industries  except  the 
Pord  Motor  Co.  are  now  owned  or  controlled  by  the  interna- 
tional bankers.  Do  not  forget  that  the  money  changers  own 
or  control  the  national  press,  movies,  radio,  news  service,  book- 
stands, and  news-distribution  agencies.  Do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  ownership  and  control  of  these  properties  hsis  been 
accomplished  by  using  bank-deposit  money,  placed  In  the 
banks  for  safekeeping  or  check  accounts.  The  most  Impor- 
tant part  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  is:  This  steal  of 
gold,  our  own  property,  industries  and  business  by  the  Inter- 
nationalists has  been  accomplished  by  illegal  use  of  money 
that  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  we.  the  people,  have  been  robbed  and  sold  out  with  our 
own  money.  I  shall  now  quote  the  Daily  Balance  Sheet,  so 
that  you  may  understand  that  we  do  not  own  the  gold  in  the 
Treasury: 

f Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury] 
Daily  Statement  of  the  TJtrrrtD  States  TaEAETTRY,  Aphii.  16,   1S40 
(Compiled  from  latest  proved   reports  from  Treasury   ofDces  and 

depoeltaries) 

CCmRENT    ASSETS    AND    LIABUJTIEB 

Gold 

ASSETS 

Gold    (oz.   531,745,447.5) $18,611,090,663.94 


Total-. 


18.611.000,663.94 


T.TATT.I  I  lajt 

Gold  certificates: 

Outstanding  (outside  of  Tteasury) 2.883,125,659.00 

Gold    certificate  fund — Board   of   Governors 

Federal  Reserve  System 13.450,532,390.77 

Redemption  fund — Federal  Reserve  notes 8,  670.  751. 14 

Gold  reserve 166,039,430.93 

Note. — Reserve  against  $346,681,016  of  United 
States  notes  and  $1,163,222  of  Treasury  notes  of 
1890  outstanding.     Treasury  notes  of   1890  are 
also  secured  by  silver  dollars  In  the  Treasury. 
Exchange  stabUlzation  tund i,  800, 000, 000. 00 


Total 

Gold  in  general  fund: 

Balance  of  Increment  re- 
sulting from  reduction  In 
the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar $142.  702.  970.  72 

In  working  balance 170.  019.  661. 38 


—   18,298.368,131.84 


812,722,532.10 


Total 18,  611.  090,  663. 94 

I  have  inserted  the  Daily  Balance  Sheet  so  that  there  will 
be  no  dispute  as  to  my  statement.  The  gold  certificates  out- 
standing, outside  of  Treasury,  and  in  the  gold -certificate  fimd 
amounts  to  $16,333.G57.949.77  and  is  as  the  statement  shows, 
a  liability  against  the  gold  held  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. Tills  gold  is  therefore  the  property  of  the  interna- 
ticnal  money  changers. 

The  remaining  items  on  the  Daily  Balance  Sheet  are  self- 
explanatory,  except  that  which  is  called  increment,  and  that 
represents  the  administration's  imaginary  profit. 
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ThP  Krm  to  which  T  wl>»h  to  caU  your  attention  U  one  X 
have  InMTtfU  in  the  Rccord  before,  which  I  ihall  now  re- 
peat, so  that  you  will  know  that  the  gold  now  In  the  Treas- 
ury i»  not  owned  by  the  people  or  by  the  Oovernment,    I 
refer  to  a  »tatement  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
which  It  reveaU  that  foreljrn  nations,  probably  England  and 
Prancf.  are  credited  with  $7,883,000,000  ai,  25.8  gralna  nlne- 
tpntha  fine,    The««  lndu»trlal  jecurltles  represent  an  Issue 
that  pxlstcd  before  1933  and  are,  therefore.  In  the  old  gold- 
standard  doUar.    When  this  dollar  Is  converted  Into  the 
same  dollar  as  Is  listed  on  the  Daily  Balance  Sheet,  the  In- 
vestment amounts  to  $13,348,088,985,  and  will  reduce  the  gold 
assets  by  this  amount.    It  should  now  be  clear  that  when  this 
amount  is  added  to  the  outstanding  gold  certiflcates.  the 
liabilities  against  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  vaults  exceed 
$29,000,000,000.    We  are.  therefore,  as  I  have  said  before, 
a  debtor  Nation.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  people  believe 
we  are  burled  in  tons  of  gold. 

The  exchange  stabilization  fund  was  originally  $2,000,000.- 
000  in  gold,  which  the  President  and  the  Secretary  oif  the 
Treasury  obtained  In  a  highly  questionable  manner  from  a 
new  crop  of  liberal  Congressmen.  These  public  servants 
were  indeed  liberal  with  the  property  of  the  people  who 
elected  them  to  oflBce.  and  they  were  also  liberal  in  other 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted  in  the  last  8  years.  The 
Gold  Reserve  Act  and  other  legislation  have  robbed  the 
people  of  property,  rights,  and  liberties. 

The  $2,000,000,000  gold -stabilization  fund  Is  a  sop  which 
the  Internationalists  handed  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiur  to  distract  the  Executive's  atten- 
tion while  the  international  bankers  by  an  act  of  Congress 
secured  possession  of  the  gold. 

The  truth  is  that  there  never  has  been  the  slightest  need 
for  a  stabilization  fund,  because  the  international  dollar 
contains  13.7142+  grains  of  fine  gold.  The  200.000.000  gold 
dollars  missing  from  the  $2,000,000,000  stabilization  fund, 
which  is  listed  on  the  daily  balance  sheet  as  $1,800  000  000 
is  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  he  directs.  This 
$200,000,000.  is  not  used  to  stabilize  our  money  or  bonds  for 
currency  is  secured  upon  the  gold  in  the  international  dollar. 
This  money  is  instead  employed  in  gambling  or  speculation 
to  sustain  or  support  English  and  French  bonds,  for  they  are 
not  secured  by  gold.  This  act  in  itself  is  unneutral  and 
may  be  considered  as  direct  military  aid  to  England  and 
Prance. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  foolish  for  business  to  mark  time. 
for  nothing  but  bankruptcy  Ues  ahead  of  all  industries  which 
are  not  secured  by  gold  or  gold  certificates. 

That  we  cannot  go  on  should  be  evident,  as  we  realize  that 
the  national  debt  will  be  $45,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  next 
June  and  that  only  $3,000,000,000  may  be  coLected  of  the 
$13,000,000,000  contingent  foolish  Federal  transactions.  The 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  may  therefore  leave  us  with  an  actual 
Indebtedness  of  over  $55,000,000,000.  a  sum  that  I  am  sure 
even  the  most  optimistic  financial  expert  will  admit  cannot 
be  paid  of!  under  the  present  administration's  mismanage- 
ment. This  should  be  evident,  for  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  increase  in  taxes  will  reduce  earnings  of  private 
business  and  therefore  Federal  income.  Catastrophe  cannot 
be  averted  unless  an  administration  is  elected  which  will  re- 
store our  Government  to  its  original  form  as  given  to  us  by 
the  founders  of  this  Republic. 

It  should  be  clear  from  this,  even  to  the  deluded  American 
millionaires  who  are  afraid  to  call  their  souls  their  own.  that 
the  legal-tender  money  we  are  now  asing  will  leave  them  dead 
broke  when  our  currency  is  repudiated.  No  one  is  protected 
except  tho«?e  who  are  holding  gold  certiflcates,  and  e\'en  they 
are  not  fully  protected  when  we  bear  in  mind  what  may  hai>- 
pen  to  our  gold  reserve  should  foreign  governments  begin  to 
cash  in  American  industrial  securities.  I  can  only  say  what  a 
sad  awakening  it  will  be  to  some  of  our  wishy-washy  mil- 
lionaires who  are  short  on  nationalism  but  long  on  inter- 
nationalism. 

It  is  also  a  misfortune  that  both  major  political  parties  are 
financed,  directed,  and  controlled  by  the  same  money  chang- 


ers, and  a  calamity  that  both  parties  when  In  power  are  ad- 
vised by  the  same  unseen  rulers  of  the  Invi-iible  government. 

Our  greatest  need  today  Is  a  political  party  free  from  inter- 
nationalistic  control  or  domination  by  tho.50  who  now  control 
gold,  money,  and  credit.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
safety  of  the  Republic  may  be  found  by  sending  only  such 
men  to  Congress  as  will  bind  themselves  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  it  Is  written,  and  to  repeal 
all  laws  which  are  now  in  conflict  with  that  document. 

The  powers  of  the  international  bankers  must  be  destroyed 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  placing  an  embargo  on 
the  gold,  by  repudiation  of  gold  certiflcates,  and  by  suspen- 
sion of  all  foreign  payments  in  gold.  Gold  should  then  be  set 
aside  as  security  for  our  own  people,  with  export  prohibited 
until  all  nations  are  back  on  the  gold  standard.  The  United 
States  Government  should  own  gold  and  all  other  money, 
and  bankers  should  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
an  individual  who  goes  to  the  bank  to  borrow  money.  The 
Federal  Reserve  and  all  other  banks  should  be  permitted  to 
operate  imder  private  ownership,  but  they  should,  like  indi- 
viduals, be  compelled  to  leave  sufficient  seciirities  for  money 
or  credit  obtained  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  Nation's  wealth  was  never  intended  to  be  owned  and 
monopolized  by  a  select  few.  but  was  instead  to  be  left  in 
various  depositories  throughout  the  United  States  as  an  aid 
to  the  people  to  develop  their  own  communities.  It  was  in 
such  manner  this  Nation  prospered. 

Congress  should,  for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  dis- 
solve all  bank  corporations  and  banlcing  chains,  for  they  are 
not  only  harmful  but  will,  if  not  curbed,  eventually  acquire 
ouTiership  and  control  of  all  our  Nation's  industries  and 
business.  When  you  realize  that  this  is  accomplished  not  by 
skill,  not  by  intelhgence.  but  by  the  very  fact  that  we  allow 

to  this  crew  of  international  wreckers  the  unrestricted  use 
of  gold,  money,  and  credit  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  you  also  realize  the  need  to  lock 
after  your  own  Oovernment. 


Administrative  Procedure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 


OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 


ARTICLES   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON    DAILY    NEWS    AND    THE 

WASHINGTON    POST 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  the  permission 
granted  me.  I  present  for  printing  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
April  22.  1940.  entitled  "Bureaucracy  and  the  Courts";  from 
the  same  issue  an  article  by  Hugh  S.  Jotinson  entitled  "One 
Man's  Opinion",  and  an  article  fro.m  the  Washington  Post, 
by  Ernest  K.  Undley.  discussing  the  Walter-Losan  bill,  under 
the  headline  "Less  Than  Perfect." 

The  editorial  and  articles  are  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  r>ally  News  of  Aprtl  22,  1940] 

BUREAUCRACT  AND  THE  CoURTS 

Just  before  the  Logan-Walter  bUl  was  passed  overwhelmln<»ly  by 
the  Hou.'-e  last  week,  the  veteran  Representative  Uatton  W  Sum- 
mers, of  Texas,  spoke  In  support  of  It. 

A  speech  by  Mr.  Scmntrs  always  commands  attention  In  Con- 
gress. This  one  commanded  unusual  attention.  For  he  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  had  approved  the  bill  He 
is  an  authority  on  constitutional  law.  And  for  many  years  under 
Republican  administrations  as  well  as  since  his  own  party  came  to 
power,  he  has  warned  against  the  menace  of  an  uncontrolled  bu- 
reaucracy. Discussing  the  Logan-Walter  blU,  Mr.  SuMirais  said 
In  part:  ' 

'In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  now  there  are 
nearly  a  mlllloa  people.     The  President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
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know  who  thoM  million  people  are.  He  cannot  know  whet  they 
are  dotng  with  tb«  govemmcnui  power*  trueted  to  thrm. 

"Contrary  to  aU  our  phUoeopbjr  of  (orenunent,  we  have  placed 
In  one  appomtcd  penonnel  all  thrtc  powers  of  fovernmcnt.  They 
mak«  the  rules,  which  ha?e  tb«  lore*  ai  law;  they  construe  the 
rule*:  they  enforce  the  rules. 

"^OM  are  elected  by  the  people,  but  you  know  that  aa  Memben 
at  Oongreas  you  cannot  superytee  the  bureaus,  and  you  do  not 
know  what  they  are  dolnf .  You  know  the  President  cannot  super- 
rise  them.  That  means  that  those  in  whom  we  have  placed  all 
three  powers  of  government,  an  appointed  personnel,  are  operating 
without  supervision  In  America  today.  That  U  all  there  is  to  It. 
There  Is  nobody  who  can  supervise  them. 

"Now.  where  can  we  put  the  power  to  supervise?  Gentlemen  get 
up  here  and  talk  about  how  many  judges  we  must  have  (If  the 
Logan- Walter  bUl  becomes  law) .  Tliere  la  no  ixse  creating  a  condi- 
tion that  makes  it  necessary  to  hare  Jtidges  and  then  complaining 
because  you  have  the  judges.  If  anybody  is  to  sit  in  judgment 
between  these  employees  and  the  people,  you  must  have  judges  to 
do  It.  If  you  do  not  want  the  Judges,  you  ought  not  to  have  created 
the  condition. 

"This  bill  Is  subject  to  all  sorts  of  criticism.  It  is  pioneer  legisla- 
tion. But  we  have  only  this  choice — either  to  turn  the  American 
people  loose,  subject  to  the  power  of  an  appointed  personnel  who 
have  all  three  powers  of  government  under  their  control,  or  we  have 
got  to  make  It  possible  for  the  cltiaen  to  resort  to  the  only  place 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  government  that  an  aggrieved 
person  can  go  to.  and  that  is  the  courts  of  the  country. 

"That  Is  what  this  bill  attempts  to  do." 

There  was  the  best  possible  answer  to  those  who  have  argued 
that  the  Lof^an-Walter  bill  would  burden  the  Pederal  courts  with 
new  wcrk.  If  more  work  for  judges  is  necessary  to  control  bureauc- 
racy, well  and  good.  But  the  fact  is,  we  believe,  that  the  bill 
would  put  buri-aucracy  on  notice  to  use  its  powers  so  carefully,  with 
such  regard  for  the  rights  of  citizens  and  such  determination  to 
avoid  abuses  that  oould  be  appealed  to  the  courts,  that  eventually 
there  would  be  much  leas  work  for  Judges. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  April  22.  1940] 
I         Onx  Maw's  OpnnoK 
(By  Hugh  8.  Johnson) 

The  vote — almost  3  to  1— in  the  House  in  favor  of  the  Wa'ter- 
Logan  bill  to  check  our  rash  In  the  direction  cf  Nazi  bureaucracy 
certainly  reflects  a  public  opinion  both  that  the  rush  exists  and  that 
the  people  want  it  stopped. 

Naturally  the  bureaucrats  dont  like  that.  Naturally  they  have 
called  in  their  pet  columnists  and  fed  them  their  documented  argu- 
ments against  It.  That  happens  frequently,  on  both  sides.  In  Wash- 
ington as  Issues  arise.  For  the  columnist  it  saves  a  lot  of  leg  worlc. 
But  It's  Just  as  easy  to  get  the  other  side's  documented  case.  too. 

If  any  kibitzer  omits  to  do  that  and  gets  his  neck  far  enough  out. 
It  is  perfectly  civilized  warfare  for  adversary  advocates  to  crack  it. 
But  Is  it  so  kosher  to  admJt  Incapacity  to  grasp  the  problem  yourself 
and  then,  on  the  basis  of  testimonials  for  one  side  alone  of  a  legisla- 
tive case,  to  accuse  advocates  of  the  other  of  being  so  derelict  in  their 
duty  to  the  public  as  to  preach  without  even  knowing  what  the  bill 
Is  about? 

This  Is  the  janlssarlat  line  of  New  Deal  columnar  attack  on  this 
bill.  It  starts:  "Iliere  are  problems  too  Intricate  readily  to  be 
grasped  by  newspaper  columnists."  In  this  admitted  self -emascula- 
tion the  commentator  wheels  Into  line  a  battery  of  "experts"  to 
substitute  their  dicta  for  the  alleged  coliunnar  and  editorial  Inca- 
pacity. 

Most  of  these  self-serving  "experts"  are  the  bureaucrats  them- 
selves or  their  lawyers — exponents  of  centralized,  personalized,  and 
self-perF>etuatlng  Presidential  power.  Another  "expert"  Is  the  Law- 
yers Guild.  That  Is  the  radical  rump  of  secessionists  from  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  It  Is  mainly  made  up  of  pinkish  New  Deal 
lawyers.  It  got  so  stinking  with  conmatuilsm  that  even  such  "pro- 
gressive" members  as  Ferdinand  Pecora  and  Morris  Ernst  threatened 
to  lead  mass  resignations  because  the  guild  refused  to  condemn 
Commxinlst  as  well  as  other  dictatorships.  No  wonder  It  fights  this 
bill  to  curb  our  trend  toward  pinkish  dictatorship.  Finally,  there 
Is  a  small  Interlocking  group  of  Wall  Street  lawyers  whose  attitude 
and  (^tlnion  I  don't  yet  pretend  to  imderstand. 

But  the  blatant  unfairness  of  this  approach  is  that  no  mention 
whatever  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  contrary  to  these,  who  are  mostly 
exponents  of  a  radical  political  formula  rather  than  a  legal  opinion, 
stands  the  overwhelming  weight  of  American  professional  Judg- 
ment— the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  House  and  Senate,  almost  a  3-to-l  majority  in  the  House  and 
a  great  potential  Senate  majority  most  of  whom  are  lawyers,  22 
State  and  city  bar  associations,  and  such  leading  scholars  of  the 
law  as  Roecoe  Pound,  and  such  governmental  experts  as  Frank 
Lowden  and  Janies  R.  Garfield,  not  to  mention  some  of  the  greatest 
labor,  trade,  and  agricultural  organizations  In  the  country. 

Maybe  this  radical  minority  array  convinces  a  commentator  who 
finds  this  subject  "too  Intricate  to  be  grasped."  The  array  Isn't 
Important  to  me — on  either  side.  I  have  lived  with  adminL-^tratlve 
law.  organization,  and  practice  almost  to  the  extent  of  Billy  Bax- 
ter's dachshund,  which  got  that  way — eo  low  and  long — because  It 
was  "brought  up  under  a  bureau."  I  have  studied  and  read  and 
written  about  the  Walter-Logan  bill  for  more  than  a  year.  There 
Isn't  anything  about  it  "too  Intricate  to  grasp,"   even  by  a  col- 


umnist. A  thing  that  la  eeater  to  grasp  is  that  it  is  htuxun  nature 
(or  men  who  have  grabbed  peraotial  power  never  to  want  to  give 
up  any  of  it  or  to  have  lu  use  regulated,  supervlaed,  or  «v«n 
•crutlnlsed. 

Ihls  bill  has  had  plenty  of  debate  and  study.  It  goes  to  th« 
Senate,  which  otu:e  favored  it  unanimously.  The  tootles  of  the 
opposition  Is  not  to  enter  debate  or  voting  on  It  but  Just  to  stall 
and  strangle  it  by  the  dilatory  tactics  of  a  small  minority  legl«la- 
tlve  bloc  which  may  have  power  to  frustrate  majority  rule  by  a 
parliamentary  trick.  That  is  not  democracy.  It  is  legislative  Hlt- 
lerism.  It  is  the  very  kind  of  things  In  Congrcas  which  this  bill  Is 
designed  to  check  In  the  executive  department.  Yet  it  is  the  kind 
of  thing  in  respect  to  which  these  strong-arm  gooee-steppers  and 
their  columnist  claquers  call  themselves  "liberals."  They  are  the 
worst  reactlonailes  in  the  country. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  April  24.  1940] 

Less  Than  Pxarccr 

(By  Ernest  K.  Llndley) 

A    REPLY  TO   CRITICS 

This  column's  recent  comments  on  the  Walter-Logan  bill  have 
been  jumped  upon  by  Col.  O.  R.  McGuire.  chairman  of  the  special 

committee  on  administrative  law  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson. 

Let's  take  first  the  reply  of  the  colonel,  who  has  made  it  his  job 
to  lobby  this  bill  through  Congress.  He  begins  by  listing  organl- 
zation.s  which  have  approved  the  bill.  They  Include  the  National 
Grange,  the  A.  F.  of  L..  the  National  Retail  Druggists'  Association, 
the  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  and  the  National  Electrical  Con- 
tractors' Association.  Do  the  members  of  these  organizations,  or 
their  executive  bodies,  claim  to  be  experts  on  the  machinery  of 
government?  In  the  whole  lot  of  them  there  are  probably  not  a 
dozen  men.  Including  their  general  counsels,  who  have  more  than 
the  foggiest  notion  how  the  Walter-Logan  bill  would  work  In 
practice. 

The  colonel  also  lists  numerous  endorsements  from  bar  associa- 
tions.   Judging  from  the  lew  samples  I  have  examined,  the  bar 

associations  haven't  a  clear  Idea  about  the  actual  effect  of  the  bill. 
They  are  really  for  it  "In  principle." 

Colonel  McGuire  goes  on  to  boast  about  the  backing  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ckjalltlon  of  Patriotic  Societies,  and  to  do  a  bit  of  "red"  baiting 
of  his  own  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild,  which 
has  disapproved  the  bUl.  He  finally  gets  around  to  a  few  experts. 
But  whether  they  all  are  for  tlie  bill  in  detail  is  open  to  doubt.  The 
colonel  himself  admits  that  the  bill  may  not  be  "perfect." 

The  general  Is  more  fervid  than  the  colonel  in  his  "red"  baiting. 
He  also  scorns  my  remark  that  "there  are  problems  too  Intricate 
readily  to  be  grasp>ed  even  by  newspaper  columnists."  He  assures 
us  that  he  Is  fully  acquainted  with  the  administrative  law,  organi- 
zation, and  practice.  He  ought  to  be.  But  when  I  read  what  he 
writes  about  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  I  can  find  no  reason  for  ex- 
cluding him  from  commentators  who  are  over  their  heads.  Tlie 
main  difference  between  us  Is  that  I  know  I  am  not  equipped  to 
write  on  this  subject  without  consulting  experts. 

Neither  the  colonel  nor  the  general  is  more  heartily  in  favor  than 
I  am  of  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  bill  to  protect  the  citizen  from 
administrative  absolutism.  In  fact.  It  was  what  General  Johnson 
put  over  as  N.  R.  A.  Administrator  which  made  me  really  anxious 
about  the  dangers  of  a  power-grabbing  bureaucracy.  The  N.  R.  A. 
was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  Nazi-Fascist  set-up  we  have  had  in.  this 
country.  However,  unlike  some  observers,  I  never  thought  that  the 
general,  despite  his  cavalry  training,  had  the  Inclination  or  the 
capacity  to  develop  Into  "the  man  on  horseback." 

It  Is  fair.  I  think,  to  regard  the  Impressive  backing  for  the  Walter- 
Logan  bill  cited  by  Colonel  McGulrc  as  backing  for  the  principle 
or  purpose  of  the  bill.  The  vote  for  the  bill  In  the  House,  and  ear- 
lier for  Its  companion  In  the  Senate,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  vote 
for  its  objectives.  The  confusion  of  the  Members  of  the  House  as 
to  Its  practical  effects  can  Xte  seen  readily  by  anybody  who  will  take 
the  time  to  read  the  Congbessional  Recoeo. 

The  Walter-Logan  bill  is  condemned  not  only  by  experts  through- 
out the  Pederal  Government  but  by  distinguished  private  practi- 
tioners who  have  taken  the  time  to  stiidy  It.  In  the  January  Issue 
of  the  Louisiana  Law  Review  It  was  ripped  to  pieces  by  Alfred 
Jaretzkl,  Jr.  Mr.  Jaretzkl  Is  not  a  member  of  the  "janlssarlat"  but  a 
member  of  the  highly  conservative  Wall  Street  firm  of  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell.  After  examining  the  bill.  Mr.  Jaretzkl  expresses  the 
opinion  that  It  cannot  have  been  carefully  studied  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  committee  on  administrative  law,  headed  by  Col- 
onel McGuire.  or  by  numerous  other  distinguished  lawyers  who 
have  lent  their  support. 

There  Isn't  room  here  even  to  detail  Mr.  Jaretzki's  criticisms  of 
the  bill.  But  he  concludes  that  the  bill  Is  "vitally  defective"  and 
that  a  thorough  study  of  the  operations  of  many  Federal  adminis- 
trative agencies  Is  needed  before  a  suitable  bill  can  be  drawn. 

The  bill  has  been  condemned  by  highly  conservative  leaders  of  the 
New  YOTk  City  bar.  headrd  by  John  Foster  Dulles,  one  of  Thomas  E. 
Dewey's  oflacial  advisers.  The  basic  flaws  found  by  Mr.  Dulles  and  his 
colleagues  have  not  been  effectively  answered  in  any  columns, 
committee  reports,  or  speeches  I  have  seen. 

On  Aprtl  18  Representative  Walttb,  coauthor  of  the  bill,  cited 
Lculs  Caldwell,  formerly  General  Counsel  for  the  Radio  Commission. 
now  a  private  practitioner  in  Chicago  and  Washingtoii,  as  one  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen   who  contributed   to  the   drafting   of   the 
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original  bill.  This  Is  on  page  4733.  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
page  2122.  bogins  a  long  memorandiun  by  Mr.  Caldwell  tearing  the 
bill  Into  ribbons. 

One  of  the  main  faults  in  the  bill  is  that  It  tries  to  force  a  single 
formula  on  almost  all  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  unanlmouB  verdict  of  the  experts  Is  that  there  must  be 
TarlatJons  according  to  the  type  of  power  exercised  by  the  agency. 

There  nas  been  plenty  of  half-baked  legislation  In  Confess  during 
the  last  several  years.  A  decent  administrative  agency,  with  a  little 
help  from  the  courts,  often  can  make  sense  out  of  an  ambiguous  or 
half-baked  law.  But  this  bUl  deals  with  the  machinery  of  admin- 
Utration  itself  It  is  a  case  where  good  Intentions  will  have  a  ruin- 
ous effect  urJess  they  are  implemented  by  Intelligence  and  detailed 
expert  knowledge. 

Antialien  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   JAMES   E.   MURRAY,   OP   MONTANA 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Monday 
night  the  Junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mukr-^yI  de- 
livered a  very  interesting  address  over  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System  on  the  subject  of  antialien  legislation.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  address  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

First.  I  wl.sh  to  thank  the  Mutual  network  for  this  opportunity  to 
dlscus.s  n  problem  of  paramount  importance  to  all  Americans 

My  subject  relates  to  the  danger  threatening  cur  country  through 
the  flcod  of  antialien  legislation  now  being  presented  in  the  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  States.  These  propo.sed  laws,  ostensibly  di- 
rected against  the  foreign-born  In  our  country,  are  In  reality  leveled 
against  all  American  civil  liberties.  They  present  a  problem  of 
vital  concern  to  every  American  citizen,  whether  born  in  thl3  great 
democratic  Nation  or  on  foreign  soil.  They  present  a  question 
affecting  the  welfare,  the  liberties,  and  the  living  and  working 
Btandords  of  everj-  person  under  the  American  flag. 

It  Is  partlcul.vly  fitting  that  this  question  should  be  considered 
while  we  are  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  our  American  democratic  system.  Therefore,  at  the 
outset.  I  will  take  Just  a  little  time  to  remind  ycu  of  tho  things 
that  Jefferson  and  his  fellow  patriots  fought  to  establlsli  in  this 
country  more  than  150  years  ago. 

First  among  the  things  that  Jefferson  and  his  compatriots  strug- 
gled to  establish  In  this  Republic  was  the  Ideal  of  equal  rights  for 
mil.  the  Ideal  of  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  all  jjecple  who  live  In 
tills  country  of  ours.  Nothing  was  said  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  or  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  about  special  privileges  for  any  group,  no  matter 
how  large;  nothing  about  special  disabilities  or  penalties  on  any 
group,  no  matter  how  small.  All  were  to  have  the  same  rights  and 
privileges,  all  the  same  restraints  and  duties,  none  to  t>e  singled  out 
for  special  treatnrent  of  any  kind.  This  was  a  great  and  compelling 
Ideal.  Jefferson  was  able  to  gather  thousands  of  men — workers  and 
farmers  of  his  time  and  scores  of  devoted  leaders — around  him  in 
tlie  struggle  to  establish  this  ideal  as  a  real  and  living  thing  He 
was  able  to  lead  the  people  through  years  of  suffering  and  privation 
and  finally  establish  In  America  the  proposition  that  all  men  have 
eqijal  rights  and  duties  under  the  law — none  greater,  none  less. 

Today  there  is  a  well-organized,  shrewdlv  directed,  powerfully 
backed  plan  afoot  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  rob  not 
only  minority  groups  of  their  rights  and  duties  under  the  Consti- 
tution but  to  actually  invade  the  rights  and  privileges— and  the 
duties — of  all  people  who  live  in  this  Republic.  If  this  program  la 
allowed  to  proceed,  they  may  seek  to  set  up  a  regime  of  concentra- 
tion camps,  of  universal  registration,  or  search  and  selziire  wlthoxit 
warrant,  such  as  has  not  been  paralleled  in  this  country  since  the 
time  of  George  the  Third. 

It  is  always  well  to  go  back  into  American  history  and  review  the 
lessons  which  that  early  period  taught  us.  In  Jefferson's  time  the 
young  Republic  was  affected  by  this  same  antialien  cvenace,  a 
reylval  of  which  has  developed  recently.  In  1798  there  was  enacted 
In  the  Congress  a  set  of  four  meastires.  which  have  been  referred 
to  ever  since  as  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  creating  a  most  dan- 
gerous period  of  unrest  and  reaction  and  seriously  threatening  our 
democratic  Institutions.  That  movement  In  our  early  history  almost 
wrecked  the  Nation,  but  through  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the 
Integrity  of  the  leaders  of  our  country  dtirlng  that  grave  period  we 
survived  the  menace. 

But  history  again  Is  repeating  itself.  Scores  of  bills  have  been 
Introduced  in  Congress  at  this  session  precipitating  the  same  prob- 


lems that  threatened  the  foxindatlons  of  our  Government  In  Its 
early  life.  These  bills  are  known  as  antialien  bills,  and  they  are 
uniformly  based  on  principles  and  Ideas  which  are  thoroughly  alien 
and  un-American.  Some  of  these  bills  ara  designed  to  deport, 
without  cause,  all  aliens:  to  fingerprint  all  the  forelgn-bom;  to 
hold  without  trial  all  aliens  who  cannot  be  sent  back  to  their  own 
countries;  to  discharge  summarily,  without  cause,  all  forelgn-bom 
workers  In  industry  Some  of  these  bills  propose  to  exclude  all 
noncltlzens  from  receiving  any  of  the  benefits  of  otir  social- 
security  legislation,  enacted  by  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
without  any  Intention  or  purpose  of  discriminating  along  lines  of 
racial  or  national  origin.  This  antialien  program  is  taking  direct 
form  today  in  these  bills  presented  in  Congress,  to  the  tune  of  60 
or  70.  and  are  Intended  to  accomplish  the  harsh  results  I  have  Just 
mentioned.  I  cannot,  of  course,  take  the  time  to  analyze  In  detail 
these  proposed  measures,  but  I  do  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
listeners  tonight  to  the  dangers  they  present  to  our  liberties  and  ' 
our  rights,  and  to  urge  most  solemnly  careful  study  and  opposition 
to  the  enactment  of  such  un-American  legislation.  ' 

The  men  like  Jefferson  and  Washington,  who  made  our  country 
a  democracy,  did  not  do  so  simply  in  order  to  create  something 
that  would  look  good  on  paper.  They  struggled  and  Facrlflced  to 
create  a  democracy  because  they  knew  that  only  under  such  a 
system  of  government  could  men  hope  to  preserve  their  liberties 
and  establish  a  better  way  of  life.  N^Tien  our  Revolutionary  an- 
cestors wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  tliey  saw  to 
It  that  those  documents  contained  no  di.scrlmlnatlon  against  any 
people,  again.«t  any  race,  or  against  any  crtcd.  They  saw  to  It  that 
all  people  in  the  United  States  were  "guaranteed  equal  rights  and 
equal  duties  under  the  basic  laws  of  the  nation  thev  were  founding. 
The  United  States  was  settled  by  Immigrants  We  are  indeed  a 
Nation  of  immigrants.  Many  came  to  this  country  to  improve  their 
economic  condition,  but  a  larger  number  came  to  escape  the 
religious  and  political  persecutions  visited  upon  thfm  by  despotic 
rulers  in  their  native  lands  Following  the  earliest  American  ex- 
plorers from  Europe  came  refugees  from  the  various  countries  across 
the  ocean  These  immigrants  sacrificed  their  worldly  possffsions 
and  risked  their  lives  in  flimsy  craft  on  a  dangerous  and  un- 
charted ocean  to  reach  a  land  of  freedom.  These  early  Immigrants 
soon  became  the  advanced  thinkers  and  citizens  of  this  country. 
They  expressed  their  appreciation  of  their  new-found  freedom  by 
adopting  this  new  land  as  their  own  and  by  spending  their  strength 
and  lives  in  fostering  its  growth  and  preservation.  As  a  result,  we 
find  today  in  America  traces  of  the  influence  of  nearly  every  civil- 
ized race  and  every  nation  of  the  Old  World. 

These  immigrants  hewed  our  forests,  erected  their  primltivn 
homes  here,  cleared  and  cultivated  our  fields,  and  year  bv  year 
pushed  the  frontier  westward  They  cut  roads  through  the  wilder- 
ness, dug  the  first  canals,  built  our  railroads,  and  constructed  and 
developed  our  early  Industrial  life.  They  developed  our  vase 
mineral  deposiu  and  wrested  from  the  ground  great  natural  wealth 
which  has  made  the  United  States  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 
In  the  past  century  and  a  quarter  38,000.000  aliens  have  landed  on 
American  .'ihores  and  have  contributed  tc  the  building  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  unique  nations  on  earth. 

Every  citizen  welcomes  apprcpriate  laws  to  protect  our  country 
from  subversive  activities  carried  on  by  any  group,  whether  alien  or 
otherwise.  People  who  engage  In  criminal  acts  or  conspiracies 
against  our  Government  should  be  effectively  dealt  with.  But  now 
In  a  period  of  industrial  distrers  and  unrest,  there  are  certain  people 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  alien  constitutes  seme  sort  of  a 
special  menace  and  that  we  should  take  Immediate  steps  to  punish 
him  or  remove  him  from  our  midst.  Th°y  want  to  make  him  the 
scapegoat  for  all  the  Ills  that  Infest  the  Nation.  There  are  three 
and  a  half  million  persons  in  the  Uruted  States  today  who  are  not 
citizens,  according  to  tho  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
Statistics  show  that  they  average  up  with  any  other  group  In  the 
country.  Records  establish  that  ihey  have.  In  fact,  a  lower  crime 
ratio  than  any  other  group  Th-ese  aliens  are  becoming  citizens  as 
rapidly  as  their  conditions  permit. 

A  short  time  ago  there  was  introduced  in  Ccnerrss  a  bill  which 
woiild  make  possible  the  naturalization  of  a  quiu-tcr  of  a  million 
aliens  who  served  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  diirlne 
the  World  War— aliens  who  were  willing  to  offer  their  lives  for  the 
preservation  and  defense  of  cur  country.  But.  in  contradistinction 
to  that  sort  of  legislation,  we  now  have  a  whole  flood  of  bills  basod 
on  an  entirely  different  Ideolcgy.  Tcday  a  group  of  men  In  Congress 
would  tell  us  that  America  is  in  danger  of  destruction  unless  we 
pounce  on  the  foreign-born,  the  noncitlzen.  and  deport  him  im- 
prison him.  fingerprint  him.  and  deprive  him  of  rights  and  duties 
that  all  people  living  m  America  have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  Justification  for  this  violent  un-Ameri- 
can crusade  against  ih-'  Fo-called  aliens  !n  this  country  For  one 
thing,  there  are  not  enough  noncltlzens  in  this  coxintry  to  consti- 
tute the  slightest  menace  to  anything.  The  FVderal  Government 
through  the  Department  cf  Labor,  tells  us  In  official  figiu^s  that  the 
number  of  noncltlzens  In  the  United  States  Is  decreasing  by  scores 
of  thousands  each  year.  Immigration  has  been  practically  at  a 
standstill  since  the  beginning  of  th«»  depression.  My  information 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  is  to  the  effect  that  there  U  no  truth 
to  the  propaganda  that  aliens  are  flooding  into  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  In  truth,  less  than  half  the  permissible  quota  are 
being  admitted.  Prom  1931  to  1938.  as  shown  by  the  United  States 
Government  figures,  227  000  more  people  left  the  United  States  than 
came  into  it.  Our  population  now  is  practically  stationary  As  a 
matter  of  f»ct.  the  cutting  off  of  Immigration  plus  the  fall  in  tha 
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birth  rate  of  this  country  will  soon  bring  about  an  actual  decline  in 
our  population  If  present  conditions  continue. 

In  no  serue  Is  America  In  danger  through  the  presence  of  a  small 
minority  of  forelgn-bom  or  noncltlzens  in  our  midst.  The  real 
Clanger  to  America  comes  today  from  those  who  would  seek  to 
create  dissension  and  develop  racial  bitterness  and  animosity 
among  our  people.  The  actual  danger  which  confronts  us  is  the 
danger  that  these  tlireatened  attacks  on  aliens  and  noncltlzens 
may  lead  to  a  general  assault  on  American  democracy.  Attacks 
on  the  rights  of  foreign-born  people  in  this  country  will  surely 
lead  to  a  break-down  of  all  American  civil  liberties. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  antialien  legislation  because  I  think  it  is 
altogether  un-American  and  wUl  lead  to  the  dangerous  results 
described  if  not  stopped.  This  proposed  legislation  is  certainly 
not  In  accordance  with  American  tradition  or  with  the  spirit 
of  the  early  emigrants  to  America,  who  were  the  real  founders 
of  the  Nation.  This  legislation  generally  Is  sponsored  by  reac- 
tionary political  groups  and  will,  wltbout  the  slightest  doubt. 
lay  the  foundation  for  further  reactionary  legLslatlon  designed 
to  discriminate  against  minority  groups  generally.  There  is  no 
benefit  to  come  to  this  country  in  attempting  to  make  scape- 
goats of  our  forelgn-bom  people  who  have  committed  no  wrongs 
and  are  abiding  peacefully  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  No  good  can 
come  from  such  an  unjust  and  Inhuman  program. 

We  are  living  in  difficult  times.  Devastating  wars  and  racial  con- 
flicts have  spread  a  fearful  menace  over  the  entire  world.  It  be- 
hooves the  American  people  not  to  permit  these  racial  and  na- 
tional upheavals  and  animosities  of  Europe  to  be  transplanted 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Let  us  on  this  hemisphere  hope  that 
the  light  of  liberty,  which  inspired  millions  of  our  people  to  cross 
the  seas,  may  not  be  extinguished;  that  through  the  action  of  the 
Congress  it  may  be  maintained  strong  and  effulgent  for  all  the 
children  of  men  throughout  the  world,  guiding  their  footstejjs  to 
Ireedom  and  to  Justice. 


Opinion  of  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Opp  Cotton 
Mills  Against  Administrator  of  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 


OPINION  BY  JUDGE  McCORD 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  opinion  of  the  Fifth  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, at  New  Orleans,  upholding  the  validity  of  the  32  V2-cent- 
an-hour  textile  wage  order. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  body  may  well  take  Into  account 
how  far  we  have  come  since  the  days  when  legislation  barring 
the  products  of  children  from  interstate  commerce  was 
repeatedly  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 

The  case  is  called  Opp  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  against  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  opinion,  written  by  an  Alabama  member  of  the 
court  and  concurred  in  by  the  two  Mississippi  members  sitting 
\^ith  him.  is  one  of  the  last  rites  in  the  burial  of  Hammer 
against  Dagenhart,  the  1918  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  set  aside  the  first  Child  Labor  Act.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
final  steps  in  giving  the  imprimatur  of  the  guardians  of  the 
law  to  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  that 
case.  This  is  the  opinion,  one  of  his  most  famous,  in  which 
he  said: 

Instead  of  being  encountered  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  at  her  bound- 
aries, the  State  encount?r8  the  public  policy  of  the  United  States, 
which  it  Is  for  Congress  to  express. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  which  make  American  public  life  so 
interesting  and  so  diflScult  occurred  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  V/age  and  Hour  Division  in  the  first  week  of  April.  A 
high  court  gave  him  the  constitutional  green  light  to  carry  out 
the  direction  of  Congress  that — 

The  Administrator  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  appoint  an  indus- 
try committee  for  each  Industry  en^ged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce. 

And  Congress  cut  the  wage-and-hour  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Bureau  $1^55,000." 


I  ask  permission  to  have  this  opinion  inserted  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[  In  the  United  States  Circuit  Couit  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 
Opp  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  petitioner,  v.  Administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Dix^ision  of  the  Departynent  of  Labor,  respondent.  No. 
9313.  April  2,  1940.  On  petition  to  review  a  wage  order  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hotxr  Division,  Umted  States 
Department  of  Labor] 

Before  Holmes  and  McCord,  clrciilt  Judges,  and  Mlze,  district 
Judge. 

McCord,  circuit  Judge:  The  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  issued  a  wage  order  on  Septem- 
ber 29.  1939.  providing  that  effective  October  24,  1939,  wages  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  321/2  cents  an  hour  be  paid  to  all  employees 
m  the  textile  industry.  The  wage  order  was  issued  pursruant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat., 
p.  1060). 

Opp  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  operator  of  a  small  cotton  mlU  at  Opp, 
Ala.,  petitioned  this  court  to  review  and  set  aside  the  unifcH'm 
minimum  wage  order.  Southern  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, an  unlncorp>orated  group  representing  small  cotton  mills  In 
Texas  and  other  southern  States,  and  15  concerns  operating  cotton 
mills  In  Georgia.  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  filed  Interven- 
tion petitions.  This  proceeding  is  before  us  under  the  provisions 
of  section  10  (a)  of  the  act. 

The  petitioners  contend  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional;  that 
the  Administrator  did  not  give  consideration  to  the  factors  required 
by  the  statute;  and  that  his  order  fixing  a  uniform  minimum  wage 
of  82  V2  cents  an  hour  for  the  textile  industry  is  illegal  and  void. 

It  is  provided  by  section  6  of  the  act  that  every  employer  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 
conunerce  shall  pay  wages  of  (1)  not  less  than  25  cents  an  hour 
during  tlie  first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  section:  (2)  not 
less  than  30  cents  an  hour  during  the  next  6  years;  and  (3)  after 
7  years  "not  less  than  40  cents  an  hour,  or  the  rate  (not  less  than 
30  cents  an  hour)  prescribed  in  the  applicable  order  of  the  Admin- 
istrator." Bectlons  5  and  8  provide  administrative  machinery  for 
establi.shlng  hourly  wage  rates  In  excess  of  the  statutory  minimimi 
of  30  cents,  but  not  In  excess  of  40  cents  an  hoxu".  The  25-cent 
minimum  hourly  wage  provided  for  by  section  6  (a)  (1)  was  In 
effect  for  1  year,  and  on  the  day  the  30-cent  hourly  minimmn 
proviaed  for  by  section  6  (a)  (2)  was  to  take  effect  the  wage  order 
here  attacked  raised  the  minimum  to  32  Va  cents. 

A  further  provision  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Administrator  to 
appoint  industry  committees,  and  on  September  13,  1938,  acting 
pursuant  to  section  5,  the  Administrator  appointed  Industry  Com- 
mittee No.  1  for  the  textile  industry.  This  committee  consisted  of 
21  members,  7  representing  the  public,  7  representing  employers, 
and  7  representing  employees.  Section  5  (b)  provides  that  those 
representing  each  group  of  the  Industry  committees  be  appointed 
with  "due  regard  to  the  geographical  regions  in  which  the  industry 
Is  carried  on."  The  Administrator  appointed  three  members  of  the 
public  group,  four  members  of  the  employers  group,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  employees  group  from  Southern  States,  but  the  i>etl- 
tloners  contend  that  the  South  was  not  given  full  and  proper  rep- 
resentation. The  provisions  of  the  act  requiring  the  Administrator 
to  give  "due  regurd"  to  geographical  regions  in  the  appointment  of 
committee  members  did  not  require  him  to  apportion  membership 
on  the  committee  with  mathematical  precision.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Administrator  to  exercise  sound  discretion  in  this  regard  and 
we  do  not  find  that  he  abused  that  discretion.  Cf.  Balston  Steel 
Car  Co.  V.  Commissioner,  53  F.  (2d)  948.  950;  United  States  v.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissicm,  88  F.  (2d)   780,  783. 

The  duty  of  Industry  Committee  No.  1  was  to  mvestlgate  condi- 
tions in  the  textile  Industrj'  and  "recommend  to  the  Administrator 
the  highest  minimum  wage  rates  which  it  determines,  having  due 
regard  to  economic  and  competitive  conditions,  wlU  not  substan- 
tially curtail  employment  in  the  industry."  Section  8  (c)  Ivirther 
provides  that  the  mdustry  committee  recommend  such  reasonable 
classlflcatlons  within  an  Industry  as  It  deternames  to  be  necessary, 
and  that  In  determimng  such  classifications  "the  Industry  com- 
mittee and  the  Administrator  shall  conslaer  among  other  relevant 
factors  the  following:  (1)  competitive  conditions  as  affected  by 
transportation,  living,  and  production  costs;  (2)  the  wages  estab- 
lished •  •  •  by  collective  labor  agreements;  and  (3)  the  wages 
paid  for  work  of  like  or  comparable  character  by  employers  who  vol- 
untarlly  maintain  minimum- wage  standards  in  the  Industry."  The 
committee  functions  in  an  investigatory  and  advisory  capacity  and 
the  act  makes  no  provision  for  a  court  review  of  the  proceedings 
before  it.  Tlie  record  shows,  however,  that  for  several  months  In- 
dustry Committee  No.  1  made  a  detailed  and  exhaustive  study  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  textile  mdustry,  and  heard  many 
witnesses,  and  considered  many  briefs,  exhibits,  letters,  and  sta- 
tistical and  economic  studies.  Petitioners'  complaint  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
Is  not  well  founded.  Cf.  United  States  v.  Los  Angeles  R.  R.,  273 
U.  S.  299.  310;  United  States  v.  Atlanta  B.  <fr  C.  R.  Co.,  282  U.  S.  622, 
627-528. 

On  May  22,  1939,  Industry  Committee  No.  1,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  6, 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  a  uniform  minimum  wage  of 
32  V;  cents  an  hour  for  the  textile  Industry.  On  the  coming  in 
of  the  committee's  report  and  recommendations  the  Administrator 
published  notice  of  a  public  beaiing  in  the  Federal  Register,  trade 
Journals,  and  newspapers,  as  provided  by  the  act.  The  notice  ad- 
vised that  any  interested  person  might  appear  at  the  hearing  to 
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offer  evidence  "either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  other 
prrsons  •  •  •"  The  Administrator's  hearing  was  opened  in 
Washington  on  June  19.  1939,  adjourned  to  Atlanta  on  June  26, 
reconvened  In  Washington  on  July  10.  and  on  July  11  the  hearing 
was  concluded.  At  the  hearing  the  Administrator  heard  over  100 
witnesses.  Including  employers,  employer  representatives,  labor  rep- 
resentatives, freight  experts.  Government  economl.sts.  and  economic 
experts  The  testimony  taken  at  the  hearing  measured  to  more 
than  3  000  pages,  and  many  volumes  of  exhibits  were  received  and 
made  a  part  of  the  record.  Thereafter  the  Administrator  prepared 
extensive  findings  based  upon  the  evidence  taken  at  the  hearing. 
After  reviewing  all  the  evidence  he  found  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Industry  Committee  No.  1  were  made  In  accordance  with 
law  and  supported  by  the  evidence.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings 
he  Issued  the  order  fixing  a  uniform  minimum  wage  for  the 
Industry. 

The  record  before  us  consists  of  more  than  10.000  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  exhibits.  Much  acrimony  and  bitterness  is  exhibited  In 
the  testimony  of  several  of  the  witnesses.  No  good  purpose  could 
t)e  servctl  by  setting  out  the  evidence  at  length,  and  we  only  attempt 
to  point  out  the  trend  and  weight  of  the  evidence  as  reflected  by  a 
careful  reading  of  the  voluminous  record.  Prom  the  testimony  of 
the  long  line  of  witnesses  favorable  to  petitioners  we  quote  only  a 
few  excerpts: 

Clarence   Miller,   of   Dallas.   Tex .   connected    with   several    cotton 
mills,  testified;  "If  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Is  enforced  accord- 
ing  to  the    recommendations   of   the   majority   of   the   committee, 
without  a  differential,  and  the  freight  discriminations  are  not  re- 
moved, there  will  not  be  a  cotton  mill  operating  In  Texas  at  the 
end  of  5  years."     M.  M.  Bryan,  president  and   general  manager  of 
the  Jefferson.  Ga..  mills,  testified:    "Regardless  cf  what  effect  the 
Increase  In  minimum  wages  may  have  upxjn  the  company  I  repre- 
sent. I  believe  any  minimum-wage  law  will  ultimately  prove  to  he 
unwise  and   a  serious  detriment  to  the  industrial  progress  of  our 
country  ••     J.  p.   Ames.  Selma,  Ala.,  with  over  50  years'  experience 
in  the  cotton  mill  manufacturing  business,  testified:   "Great  dis- 
aster will  overtake  the  small  mills  In  the  event  the  proposed  rate 
of  32!,    cenu  an  hour  goes  through."     Gov.  Huph  White,  of  Mis- 
sissippi,   and    Gov     Prank   Dixon,    of    Alabama,   offered    strong   evi- 
dence   favorable   to   petitioners.     Dr.    Gus   W.    Dyer,    of    Vanderbllt 
University,    testified:    "Now.    If    you    Ijelleve    In    this    principle    of 
making  the  strong  stronger  and   the  weak  weaker,   and  that  the 
function   of  government  Is  to  look   after   the   strong   and   let   the 
weak  go  to  hell,  then  I  can  see  some  reason  for  It;  but  otherwise.  I 
cant  "     Donald   Comer,   of  Birmingham.   Ala.,   connected   with   the 
Avondale  Cotton  Mills,  with  clarity  and  without  prejudice,  offered 
quite  the  strongest  evidence  for  the  petitioners  that  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  record      On  the  question  of  transportation  and  freight  rates 
L.    O    K!mberly,  Jr..  of  Atlanta,   who  had    18   years'  experience   In 
freight  traffic  work  and  who  had  spent  much  time  studying  textile 
freight  rates,  testified  that  he  had  made  "a  study  of  the  rate  levels 
In  the  North  and  In  the  South  and  between  the  territories.     •     •     • 
I  believe  I  am  fairly  weU  familiar  with  the  rate  structure  on  these 
producu.     •     •     •     The  combination  of  these  In-bound  rates  on 
cotton  and  the  out-bound  rates  on  manufactured  cotton  products 
gives  the  eastern  mills  a  substantial  advantage."     Using  Bcwton  and 
Atlanta  as  focal  points  from  which  to  base  his  estimate,  he  placed 
the  southern  base  group  mill  points  as  having  a  rate  disadvantage 
of  17  5  per  cent.     P.  H    Johansen,  Washington.  D.  C.  who  had   13 
years'  experience  In  freight  rates.  6  years  of  which  were  with  textile 
rntca.  testified:  "The  average  rate  from  New  England  to  all  points, 
however,  is  100  90  cents,  and  the  average  rate  from  the  South  Is 
114  06  cents,  or  an  average  of   13  04  percent  against  the  southern 
mills.     •     •     •     I  would  like  to  remark  here  that  is  a  simple  math- 
ematical average.     Later  I  believe  I  can  show  the  disadvantage  Is 
much  greater  than  that     •     •     •." 

In  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  favorable  to  peti- 
tioners was  the  testimony  of  experts  of  the  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers,  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, and  several  State  trade  associations.  Also  many  exhibits  and 
statistical  studies  were  Introduced  to  show  living  and  production 
costs  and  freight  rates  on  raw  materials,  mill  supplies,  and  textile 
products  from  more  than  300  representative  destinations  and 
shipping  points  throughout  the  country. 

Much  of  the  evidence  before  the  Administrator  Is  In  sharp  conflict. 
We  are  constrained  to  believe,  however,  that  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  discloses  that  there  is  a  decided  rate  disadvantage  as  against 
the  southern  and  southwestern  mills.  However,  this  may  be.  a 
majority  of  Industry  committee  No.  1.  after  an  exhaustive  Investi- 
gation lasting  several  months,  recommended  to  the  Administrator  a 
uniform  minimum  wage  of  324  cenu  an  hour  for  the  textile  indus- 
try. The  Administrator  gave  notice  and  held  a  public  hearing  as 
provided  by  the  act.  After  taking  much  testimony  and  considering 
It  along  with  the  conmalttee  report  and  various  statistical  studies. 
Including  a  comprehensive  wage  study  known  ns  bulletin  663.  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  he  confirmed  the  report  cf 
the  committee,  holding:  "I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  South  Is  at 
least  in  a  position  of  equality  with  the  North  as  far  as  production 
costs  are  concerned  and  that  wltli  respect  to  production,  transporta- 
tion, and  living  costs  considered  together  there  is  also  substantial 
equality  between  the  regions.  I  find.  too.  that  competitive  condi- 
tions as  affected  by  transportation,  living,  and  production  costs  do 
not  Justify  a  differential  In  mlnlmvim  wage  rates."  He  also  found 
that  "the  proposed  minimum  will  not  5Ul)stantlally  curtail  employ- 
ment in  the  cotton-textile  Industry  or  in  any  definable  group  of  > 
plants  or  regions  of  the  Industry."  { 


Under  section  10  (a)  of  the  act.  the  review  of  this  court  Is  limited 
to  questions  cf  law,  and  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  Administrator 
are  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  Whatever  dis- 
crimination may  be  pointed  out  in  the  conflicting  evidence,  labor 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  equalize  the  discrimination  by  bearing 
all  the  load.  The  minimum  wage  fixed  by  the  order  of  the  Admln- 
htrator  provides  a  weekly  earning  of  approximately  $13.  When  one 
takes  Into  consideration  living  expenses  scaled  down  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  minimum  fixed  by  the 
Administrator's  wage  order  provides  at  most  a  meager  living.  Sub- 
stantial evidence  can  be  found  in  the  record  to  support  the  findings 
of  the  Administrator  and  we  are  not  willing,  therefore,  to  overturn 
his  order  {Consolidated  Edison  Co.  v.  Labor  Board.  305  U.  S  197 
Labor  Board  v.  Broicn  Paper  Mill  Co..  5th  circuit,  Jan.  17  1940 
—  P.  (2d)  — :  Florida  v.  United  States.  292  U.  S.  1;  Labor  Board  v 
Waterman  Steanuship  Corp..  Feb.  12.  1940,  —  U.  S.  ). 

In  passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  determine  whether  all  provisions  are  within  the  power  of  Con- 
giess.  Section  19  provides  for  separability  of  provisions,  and  only 
those  provisions  affecting  this  proceeding  are  passed  upon.  If  other 
provisions  In  the  act  exceed  the  power  of  Congress  they  are  clearly 
separable  and  do  not  vitiate  the  act  (Electric  Bond  <fr  Share  Co.  v 
Scvunties  and  Exchange  Commission.  303  U.  S.  419,  433), 

The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  "is  complete  to  Itself, 
may  be  exercised  to  Its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limita- 
tions, other  than  are  prescribed  in  the  Constitution"  {Gibboru  v. 
Ogden.  9  Wheat.  1,  196,  6  L.  Ed   23) . 

In  enacUng  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Congress  sought 
to  conserve  Interstate  commerce  and  protect  It  from  the  burdens 
and  obstructions  incident  to  the  transportation  of  goods  produced 
under  substandard  working  conditions.  Any  doubts  .that  may  have 
existed  heretofore  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  legislation  have 
been  dispelled  by  recent  decisions  of  the  Siipreme  Court.  We  are  of 
opinion  and  so  hold  that  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  given  to  Congress  by  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  article  I  section  8  clause 
1  (Mulford  V.  Smith.  307  U.  S  38;  Kentucky  Whip  &  Collar  Co  v  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Co.  299  U  S.  334;  Labor  Board  v  Jcmes  &■ 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp..  301  U.  S.  1;  Currin  v  Wallace.  306  U  S  1-  Santa 
Cruz  Co.  V.  Labor  Board.  303  U.  S  453;  Brooks  v  United  States  267 
U.  S.  432;  Champion  v.  Ames.  188  U.  S.  321;  see  Hammer  v.  Dagen- 
hart,24TU.  S.  251). 

The  policy  of  Congress  Is  precisely  defined  to  the  act.  It  prescribes 
definite  standards  for  the  guidance  of  administrative  action  and 
Indicates  In  detail  the  considerations  which  are  to  be  held  In  view 
In  promulgating  wage  order-s.  To  protect  agalnr.t  arbitrary  action 
Congress  "has  afforded  both  administrative  and  Judicial  review  to 
correct  errors.  This  Is  not  to  confer  unrestrained  arbitrary  power  on 
an  executive  ofBcer."  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Administrator  was  not  unconstitutional  {Currin  v 
Wallace.  306  U  S  1;  Mulford  v  Smith.  307  U  3.  38;  United  States  v' 
Rock  Royal  Cooperative.  Inc  .  307  U  8.  533;  Panama  Refining  Co  v. 
Ryan,  293  U.  8.  388.  421;  Hampton  <fr  Co.  v.  United  States.  276  U  8. 
394 ) .  ,  .  « 

The  procedure  followed  by  the  Administrator  In  adopting  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Industry  committee  was  in  accord  with  the 
due-process  requirements  of  the  Constitution.  Proper  notice  was 
given  of  the  public  hearing  t>efore  the  Admtolstrator  and  the  peti- 
tioners were  given  full  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  administrative 
proceedings  met  the  "rudimentary  requlrcmenu  of  fair  play"  held  to 
be  essential  to  due  process  {Morgan  v.  United  States  298  U  8  468' 
Morgan  v.  United  States.  304  U  8  1 ) .  The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  as  applied  to  these  petitioners  is  constitutional. 

The  wage  order  of  the  Administrator  measures  to  the  requirements 
of  the  act. 

The  wage  order  Is  affirmed. 


Air  Safety  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SEXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 


AR-nCLES  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBLTNE  AfTD  TITE 

WASHINGTON  STAR 


Mr.  AUSTnr.  Mr.  President,  former  Representative  La- 
Guardia,  cf  New  York,  who  is  now  mayor  cf  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  air  terminal 
in  New  York  City  delivered  an  address,  a  portion  of  which  is 
reported  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  of  Tuesday.  April 
23,  1940.  under  the  heading:  "Mayer  Asz^ils  Rcoseveit  Plan 
To  Shift  C.  A.  A. — Laying  Air  Terminal  Stone,  He  Declares  It 
Would  Be  Calamity  to  Drop  Agency." 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  portion  of  this  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  place;  and  I  join  with  that 
another  request,  to  print  Washington  Observations,  by 
Frederic  William  Wile,  the  well-known  and  respected  col- 
umnist, published  in  the  Washington  Star  of  April  22,  1940, 
entitled:  "Reorganization  Plan,  Hitting  C.  A.  A.  and  Air 
Safety  Board.  Arouses  Bitterness." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  TWbune  of   April  23.   1940] 
Mayor   Assah^s   Roosevelt   Plan   To  Shift   C.   A.   A. — Laying    Air 

Terminal  Stone.   He  Declares  It  Would  Be  Calamity  To  Drop 

Accnct 

Mayor  P.  H.  LaOuardIa  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Air 
Lines  Terminal  Building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Forty-second 
Street  and  Park  Avenue  yesterday  after  delivering  a  speech  In 
which  he  said  It  would  be  a  "calamity"  to  abolish  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority.  The  mayor  was  referring  to  Pi-esident  Roose- 
velt's proposal  to  place  the  C.  A.  A.  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

"It  would  be  a  calamity  to  abolish  the  C.  A.  A.  at  this  time." 
Mayor  LaGuardta  said.  "Someone  may  say  this  statement  is  out 
cf  place  here  today.  Well,  of  course  It  is  out  of  place,  but  I  am 
making  It  here  because  I  am  Interested  In  air  progress  and  am 
appreciative  of  the  contribution  the  C.  A.  A.  Is  making  to  aviation 
and  the  people  of  the  country. 

"It  has  been  the  best  agency  we  have  known  for  coordinating 
the  work  In  aviation.  It  has  done  so  much  for  aviation,  for  prog- 
ress, convenience,  and  safety.  I  know  of  no  Federal  board  In 
Washington  that  ha.s  been  more  successful  or  has  rendered  so  much 
Eervlce." 


[FVom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  22.  1940] 

WASHiNcroN  Observations — Reorganization  Plan,  Hitting  C.  A.  A. 

AND  Air  Safety  Board,  Arouses  Bitterness 

(By  Frederic  William  WUe) 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV.  with  proposed  emasculation  of  the 
Clvil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  abolition  of  the  Air  Safety  Board, 
has  flared  into  one  of  the  bitterest  controversies  of  the  tempestuous 
New  Deal.  As  on  the  occasion  of  other  "reforms"  advocated  by  the 
President,  his  project  to  sabotage  C.  A.  A.  has  aroused  strong  bipar- 
tisan opposition.  It  threatens  as  fierce  a  feud  with  Congress  as  the 
original  reorganization  program,  which  House  and  Senate  finally 
tore  to  pieces.  Plan  No  TV  will  go  Into  effect  June  11  by  Bbcecutive 
order,  unless  meantime  defeated  by  concurrent  congressional  action. 

Leaders  In  the  effort  to  preserve  C.  A.  A.  and  the  Air  Safety  Board 
In  their  present  efSclent  state  are  confident  of  killing  the  plan  be- 
fore Mr.  Rooeevelt  Is  empowered  to  enforce  It.  Senator  Austin,  of 
Vermont,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Military  Aflalrs 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
heads  vigorous  Republican  opposition.  Equally  determined  Etemo- 
crmtlc  hostility  is  led  by  Senator  Pat  licCAaaAN,  of  Nevada,  sponsor 
of  the  law  which  created  the  Independent  agency  which  the  admin- 
istration would  reconvert  now  into  a  puppet  subdivision  of  the 
Department  of  Conunerce. 

r.  D.  u.'B  uanvK  a  irrsmiT 

Exactly  what  inspired  the  President  suddenly  to  pronounce  the 
death  sentence  of  C.  A  A.  Is  a  deep-dyed  mystery.  To  spring  It,  he 
chose  about  as  Inauspicious  a  moment  as  could  be  imagined.  It 
had  just  been  announced  that  the  United  States  air  lines  had  com- 
pleted 1  year  of  perfect  flying  security— 3.028.817  passengers  fiown 
for  a  total  of  87.336,145  miles  without  a  single  fatality  among  pilots, 
crews,  or  passengers.  This  stainless  world  record,  compared  to  the 
casualty  lists  recorded  in  pre-C.  A.  A.  days,  beginning  with  the 
kUUng  of  11  air-man  pilots  in  1934.  to  little  short  of  miraculous. 
Why  the  White  House,  on  the  heels  of  such  a  showing,  chose  to 
tindermlne  the  organization  which  made  that  achievement  possible 
baffles  all  concerned.  Including  the  ootmtry  at  large. 

To  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  all  la  the  determination  of  both 
Democratfl  and  Republicans  In  Congress.  Senator  McCasran  de- 
clares resentment  is  growing.  In  consequence  of  "waves  of  pro- 
test," arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Senator  Austin 
aasalls  the  scheme  as  an  "attack  on  public  safety  and  a  challenge 
to  the  constructive  forces  of  democracy."  The  Vermonter  "wUl 
oppKJse  the  project  with  every  ounce  of  strength  I  possess."  Attstin 
says  the  plaJi  Is  evidence  of  an  attempt  "again  to  subject  aviation 
to  the  destructive  forces  of  political  domination."  Another  pow- 
erful Senate  opponent  of  It  Is  Burr  Wbzclsr,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, chairman  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Commitee. 

HOUSE   SPONSOR    ALSO   OPPOSED 

Objections  are  no  less  manifest  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Representative  Le.\,  Democrat,  of  California,  coauthor  of  the 
1938  C.  A.  A.  and  Air  Safety  Board  law,  refused  at  first  to  com- 
mit himself  on  the  President's  inexplicable  recommendations,  but 
at  the  end  of  last  week  Mr.  Lea,  strong  8upf>orter  of  many  New 
Deal  measures  and  one  of  the  best-Informed  men  In  Congress  on 
flying  affairs,  told  Ansel  E.  Talbert,  aviation  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  who  spent  5  days  in  Washington  exploring 
the  administration's  motives,  thAt  the  Calif omian  has  finally 
concluded  It  "would  be  unfortunate  at  this  time  to  transfer  C.  A.  A. 
to  the  Department  of  Conuneroe,  becauae  it  would  be  against  the 
.beet  interesu  of  aviation." 


Representative  Woodrum  of  Virginia,  leader  of  the  House  econ- 
omy bloc.  Joined  Representative  Jennings  Randolph,  Democrat, 
of  West  Virginia.  In  voicing  opposition  to  the  proposed  move,  as 
did  Representative  Braolst,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  a  former 
pilot,  Representative  Haxxxck,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  another  ex- 
ponent, links  the  thrust  at  C.  A.  A.  with  the  administration's  fight 
against  proposals  to  remodel  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Hallbck  suggests  the  unexplained  drive  against  air  safety  is  Just 
another  cockeyed  brain  wave  of  Harry  Hopkins'  New  Deal  satel- 
lites. Three  late  senatorial  opposition  recruits  are  Vandzicbkbo, 
Republican,  of  Michigan;  and  Democrats  Clark  of  Idaho,  and  Tsu- 
MAN,  of  Missouri.  So  far  Jimmy  Btrnxs,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
the  only  notable  Senator  publicly  to  esix)use  plan  No.  IV's  uppercut 
at  the  aviation  regulation.  Some  of  his  colleagues  think  it  Is  the 
potent  Jimmy  who  sold  the  idea  to  P.  D.  R.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Chairman  Hinckley  is  said  to  be  ready  to  resign  If  the  authority 
is   reduced    to   a   spineless   Department   of    Commerce    bureau. 

POSSIBLE  EXPLANATION 

While  confessing  themselves  in  the  dark  as  to  what  Inspired  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  proposal  to  hamstring  C.  A.  A.,  opposition  leaders  think 
It  may  have  been  the  result  of  certain  grapevine  reports  of  alleged 
differences  within  the  body  over  control  of  funds.  The  Air  Safety 
Board,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  is  virtually  independent  of  C.  A.  A. 
Its  sole  function  is  to  Investigate  accidents  and  recommend  means 
to  prevent  recurrence.  Though  there  is  no  evidence  of  lack  of 
harmony  among  Chairman  Hinckley  end  his  four  colleagues,  ele- 
ments at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  may  feel  there  is  an 
absence  of  leadership,  or  what  Secretary  Ickes  might  call  "iron  in 
the  blood,"  in  C.  A.  A.,  and  that  faith  In  the  Authority  may  be 
shaken  in  consequence,  despite  its  fine  regulatory  record. 

Other  guesses  ventiued  on  Capitol  Hill  are  that  the  aviation  lines 
are  not  as  enthusiastic  as  they  profesi;  to  be  over  rigid  control  of 
their  operations  and  seek  more  freedom.  Some  politicians,  too.  are 
suspected  of  panting  to  rcfasten  their  grip  on  an  Industry  which 
has  become  an  Important  factor  in  the  Nation's  life,  and  of  not 
shrinking  from  wrecking  the  sup>ervl.slon  which  plan  No.  IV  would 
vitally  weaken.  A  vehement  opponent  of  the  program  is  David 
Bclincke,  president  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association.  He  considers 
it  dangerous  and  undesirable  to  upset  aviation  at  the  very  moment 
things  are  running  so  smoothly. 


The  Walter-Logan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  this  morning's  Washington  limes-Herald  en- 
UUed  "The  Walter-Logan  Bill." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald] 

The  Walter-Logan  bill  does  not  look  so  good  to  us. 

This  is  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
week  by  the  heavy  majority  of  282  to  97,  and  on  which  a  show- 
down in  the  Senate  is  expected  within  the  next  few  days. 

"aippaa"  bu-l 

The  bill  has  had  considerable  publicity,  but  it  should  have  a  lot 
more  before  the  Senate  votes  on  it,  and  If  the  Senate  passes  it 
we  hope  the  President  will  veto  It. 

The  Walter-Logan  bill,  backed  by  a  combination  of  Republicans 
and  conservative  southern  Democrats,  is  a  bill  to  hamstring  a  large 
part  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  background  of  the  story  is  this: 

Ever  since  there  was  a  Federal  Government,  Congress  has  been 
setting  up  administrative  boards,  bureaus,  and  agencies  to  handle 
various  brancl.es  of  the  Government's  business. 

ONX    HUNDRED   AND   THIRTY    BOARDS   AND   BTTRHATTB 

There  are.  to  mention  a  few  of  the  best  known  of  these  boards, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Tra'-le  Commission,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission (S.  E.  C).  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  number  of  tliese  agencies  has  now  passed  130.  Some  of  them 
arc  useless  and  outworn.  Some  others  are  tyrannical  and  Peck- 
snlffish — the  Federal  Communications  Commissions  (radio)  being 
an  example.     Most   cf   them  perform  necessary  Government  work. 

The  Walter-Logan  bill  seeks  to  bring  these  agencies  imder  the 
control  of  the  courts. 
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It  wculd  do  so  by  permitting  appeals  from  these  boards'  deci- 
sions to  any  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

DCTT    or    CONGRESS 

It  would  also  make  the  rules  and  procedure  used  bv  these  boards 
subject  to  review  and  approval  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals. 

A  few  longr-establlshed  Oovernment  boarc's  and  bureaus  are 
exempted:  amonp  them  the  Interstate  Commerce  and  Federal  Trade 
Comml^lons.  Practically  all  the  New  Deal's  new  administrative 
agencies  are  covered  by  the  bill. 

The  bill  looka  bad  to  ua  because  we  believe  this  is  the  wrong  way 
to  cure  what  bureaucratic  evils  there  may  be  In  our  Government. 
They  should  not  be  remedied  by  the  Judicial  branch;  that  is  a  Job 
for  the  legislative  branch.  The  courts  should  not  be  empowered 
to  supervise  these  agencies:  Congress  should  perform  Its  plain  duty 
In  proper  cases  by  at>olli>hlng  the  board  or  by  firing  or  disciplining 
the  bureaucrats  who  run  It. 

To  repeat,  we  think  the  Walter-Logan  bill  is  a  bad  one  and  we 
hope  u  loses  out  somewhere  along  the  line  Irora  the  House  to  the 
President's  desk. 


Far  Eastern  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  W.ASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  SAMUEL  GRAFTON 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  to 
have  inserted  In  the  Record  an  article  by  Samuel  Grafton, 
publi5hed  in  the  New  York  Post  of  April  17.  1940.  It  very 
Clearly  presents  the  problems  confronting  cur  Nation  in  the 
Par  East. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
IMTinted  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post  of  April  17,  1940] 

I'd  rather  be  right 

(By  Samuel   Grafton) 

By  one  of  those  brisk  coincidences  which  challenge  admiration. 

the  word  Is  spread  in  Washlni^ton,  on  the  eve  of  hearings  on  the 

Navy  bill,  that  Japan  has  secretly  been  building  a  superfleet.     The 

timing  could  not  be  better  for  letting  the  word  slip  that  Japan 

has  built  3  (or  is  it  300?)   secret  superdreadnaughts  of  45.000  tons 

each. 

This  will  frighten  the  Senators  Into  passing  any  Navy  bill  that 
Is  placed  before  them:  they  will  sign  on  the  dotted  line  with  shak- 
ing hands  We  are  menaced,  no  doubt.  Our  American  Navy  fears 
nothing  afioat  11  months  In  the  year.  In  the  month  before  a  new 
Navy  bill  It  shrinks;  from  the  chatter  In  the  Capital  one  might  sup- 
pose It  consisted  of  four  rowboats  and  an  outboard  motor.  Any- 
body could  beat  us  a  month  before  a  new  Navy  bill:  we  are  then 
humble,  poor,  and  weak  on  the  seas. 

If  Japan's  Navy  Is  really  a  menace  to  us  now.  however,  we  have 
an  easy  way  of  pulling  Its  teeth.  It  Is  reliably  reported  that  modem 
battleships  are  built  of  steel.  I  have  It  on  good  authority,  too, 
that  they  are  fueled  with  oil.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Japan 
gets  Its  steel  and  oil  from  "us." 

1  put  "us"  in  quotation  marks  because  I  don't  mean  "us":  I 
mean  a  few  Americans  In  the  scrap  steel  business  and  the  other 
war  materials  trades  who  are  building  and  powering  Japan's  Navy. 
So  with  one  hand  "we"  send  supplie.s  across  the  Pacific  which 
enable  Japan  to  build  a  navy  to  menace  us,  and  with  the  other 
hand  "we"  build  a  two-ocean  navy  with  which  to  meet  the  menace. 
There  are  two  different  kinds  of  "we"  Involved,  and  perhaps  the 
time  has  ccme  to  make  the  Interests  of  one  kind  subordinate  to  the 
other  This  crazy  thing  cannot  go  on.  It  Is  the  most  Ingenious 
device  ever  invented  to  permit  a  nation  to  hit  itself  squarely  in  its 
own  eye. 

If  the  process  marches  to  its  logical  conclusion,  some  day  a 
Japanese  flt-et  built  of  American  .steel  and  powered  with  American 
oil  will  lock  in  battle  with  an  American  fleet  built  of  steel  from 
the  same  mills  and  powered  with  oil  from  the  same  wells,  and 
somebody  looking  down  on  the  bodies  of  American  boys  floating  in 
the  ocean  will  scratch  his  chin  and  wonder  If  we  didn't  make  a 
mistake  somewhere. 

It  is  a  question  of  which  "we"  Is  going  to  run  the  show,  the  "we" 
that  makes  a  little  profit  on  selling  Japan  $30,000,000  of  scrapped 
and  Junked  metal  each  year,  or  the  "we  '  that  will  now  have  to 
spend  $75,000,000  on  each  of  four  or  more  new  capital  ships  to  meet 
the  menace  which  is  the  end  product  of  this  trade.  In  the  second 
•*we"  are  also  the  sailors  mentioned  somewhat  grimly  in  the  para- 
graph at>ove. 

We  now  ship  90  percent  of  Japans  Imported  war  materials. 
Without  these  goocla  she  would  utter  one  final  squawk  In  CMna 


and  perish.  With  them  she  Is  taking  China,  and  menacing  u<5. 
and  conquering  the  great  Iron-ore  mines  at  Lungyen  and  Taych 
and  Wuhu.  The  gun  she  points  at  China  was  made  In  America, 
and  out  of  China's  resources  she  will  build  a  larger  gun  and  point 
it  at  us.  with  a  bland  oriental  sntcker. 

There  is  no  war  danger  In  embargoing  essential  materials  to 
Japan;  the  war  danger  clearly  lies  In  not  embargoing  Japan.  But 
this  kind  of  talk  Is  too  realistic  for  Washington  at  this  time  of 
year.  Remarks  about  the  war-materials  trade  are  considered  catty 
and  unsporting.    The  thing  is  to  face  our  destiny  with  a  smile; 

build  the  big  ships  which  the  American  boys  will  man  and  In  which 
they  wUI  sail  off  to  a  rendezvous  of  heroes.  They  died  for  the  sake 
of  the  American  Junk  business;   this  may  be  their  epitaph. 


Subsidies  to  Certain  Forms  of  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES    OP    APRIL    15.    1940 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  15.  1940.  by  John  H.  Crider,  condensing 
certain  parts  of  Commissioner  Eastman's  elaborate  report 
on  subsidies  to  certain  forms  of  transportation.  This  article 
refers  particularly  to  highway  subsidies. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  April  15.  19401 
HiGHW.\T  Usees  Pat  Their  Way— Raii.s'  Rivals  Fair.  Eastman  As- 
serts— F'jRMER   Coordinator,    in    Report    on    Px-blic    Aid   to    All 

Transport.  Hits  Roads'  Contentions — StTivET  First  of  Its  Kind 

Six-Year  Analysis  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Chair- 
man Fills  Fotia  Volumes 

(By  John  H.  Crider) 

Washington,  April  14  — The  results  of  a  6-year  study  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Federal  and  local  governments  subsidize  various 
forms  of  transportation  In  the  United  States,  the  first  comprehen- 
sive and  scientific  analysis  of  the  question  ever  made,  were  pub- 
lished today  by  Joseph  B  Eastman.  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  his  former  capacity  as  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation. 

Contradicting  the  contention  of  the  railroads  that  their  com- 
petitors on  the  highways  have  an  undue  advantage  by  virtue  of 
the  aids  which  the  public  freely  provides,  the  report  concludes  that 
highway  users,  as  a  class,  have  paid  their  way  in  taxes,  at  least 
since  1927. 

While  Mr  Eastman  ceased  being  Federal  Coordinator  In  1936.  the 
project  of  "an  impartial  and  authoritative  investigation"  of  the  sub- 
sidy question  which  he  started  while  serving  In  that  capacity  was 
carried  on  in  the  intervening  years  by  Dr.  Charles  S  Morgan,  now 
assistant  director  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commision  s  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carriers,  who  started  the  technical  study  of  the  subsidy 
problem  as  Director  of  the  Coordinator's  Research  Department  in 
1933. 

STUDY   FTLLS   four  VOLtTMES 

The  four-volume  study,  entitled  "Public  Aids  to  Transportatlon,- 
goes  far  beyond  the  mere  question  of  how  much  net  aid  each  branch 
of  transportation  has  received  from  the  various  tiers  of  government 
and  goes  into  the  question  of  the  basic  surplus  of  transportation 
facilities  existing  In  the  country  and  wliat  to  do  about  them. 

Since  It  estimated  about  t6.000.000.OCO  of  further  transportation 
investments  by  1950.  the  summary  stressed  the  need  for  deliberate 
national  transportation  planning. 

The  report,  undoubtedly,  will  provide  basic  material  for  the  work 
of  Owen  D.  Young,  retired  chairman  cf  the  board  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  when  he  undertakes  a  coordinated  study  of  the  Nation's 
transportation  problems  as  head  of  a  committee  to  be  named  by 
President  Roosevelt.  The  acceptance  by  Mr.  Young  of  the  commit- 
tee leadership  was  announced  at  the  White  House  last  week. 

Mr.  Ri6tman  recommends  in  his  report  the  setting  up  of  a 
three-man  board  by  the  President  for  research  activities  and 
investigation  of  the  whole  problem  cf  Ineqiiities  In  public  con- 
tributions to  the  various  transportation  agencies  revealed  by  the 
newly  published  data 

TRIBL^NAL    StJR\1Y    ST7CCESTZD 

Because  of  the  highly  ccntrovers'al  nature  of  the  subjects  treated 
In  the  report,  Mr.  Eastman  suggested  that  the  proposed  board 
might  sit  as  a  sort  of  tribunal  and  hear  rebuttal  of  various  of  the 
study's  findings  from  e.iperts  who  disagree  with  Its  conclusions. 

Mr  Eastman  declared  he  "makes  no  claim  of  100-percent  validity 
for  all  of  the  conclusions"  but  "it  seems  to  nae  that  they  are  weU 
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supported  In  the  reports  and  that  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  criticisms 
which  convince  me  that  they  are  wrong." 

One  of  the  rcnsons  for  many  delays  In  publication  of  the  report 
was  Mr.  Ea.«;tman'8  insistence  that  Its  conclusions  and  methods  of 
analysis  be  checked  by  parties  of  Interest  In  each  of  the  several 
branches  of  transportation  and  In  the  regulatory  acenclcs. 

In  an  effort  to  measfure  on  a  comparative  basis  the  net  extent  to 
which  the  different  modes  of  transportation  benefited  from  public 
aids,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  most  recent  year  for  which  cumu- 
lative data  was  available  and  prorate  the  value  of  the  total  beaeflts 
from  the  beginning  on  an  annual  basis. 

MATU£MATICAI.     MXANS     T7SO 

Thus  It  WAS  determined  by  mathematical  methods  that  the  value 
to  the  railroads  in  1936  of  the  land  grants  given  to  the  railroads  In 
the  construction  era  was  $6,785,000.  And  again,  the  aggregate  of 
loans  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the  Public 
WuTks  Admlnl-stratlon  to  the  railroads  over  recent  years  \?ere  of 
benefit  to  the  railroads  In  the  amount  of  $28,860,000  in  1933. 

Omitting  further  reference  to  method  and  quail  Scat  Ions,  the 
rrport  concluded  that  In  1936  the  subaidy  to  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation had  a  value  of  $193,173,000,  of  which  66  6  percent  went  to 
water  tTan.<5portatlon.  18  5  percent  to  steam  railroads.  10.8  i>ercent 
to  air  transportation,  and  4.1  percent  to  motor-vehicle  transpor- 
tation. 

Tliese  subsidies,  called  public  aids  In  the  report,  are  any  funds  or 
facilities  given  by  the  Federal  or  local  governments  to  the  trans- 
pcrtatjon  medlumA  "for  ends  deemed  productive  of  public  benefit, 
without  direct  recompense  therefor."  In  other  words,  these  public 
aids  were  the  public's  gifts  to  the  carriers. 

forms    or    AID    CATEGORI7ED 

With  this  terminology  In  mind,  the  following  chart  giving  de- 
tailed conclusions  of  the  values  of  the  gifts  In  1936  can  be  better 
understood : 


Aponcy  and  form  of  ai'1 


Steam  mnrn«v1<,  }Tfi 

ttecoft-triH  tion     Finonoo    Corporation    and    Public 

W(«rks  .\epncy  loans  

T'so  of  wHti-rway  improvements 

Vsc  of  ^>^^J^ic  domain 


Total. 


Watnr  tntfwportnUon: 

UoDrral     waterway     Improren-innt^     leas    $2,R'X>,a00 

a.««i!:ni'd  I  ■  rrtilrofuls.  I9i5  . 

La<s  of  otM<rations  of  Inland  Waterways  Corporation, 

1S35 

Loss  on  opi-rations  of  Panama  Canal,  1936 

Lona<  to  and  mail  contract-i  of  domi»stic  shipping  Hues, 

ICSfi 

L.-oS  duplication  lietween  first  and  second  items 


Total. 


Air  transportation: 

FchcdiiU'd  air  troruportation,  1930... 

l)omc5tir  rivil  atr  trRn.«:porlation  other  than  scheduled 
air  iriui-^iK.rlation,  1936 


Total    . 

Motor-vi-hicl«    trarvpnrtatioo,   operators  of    cortftin 
Crou(>.<'  of  vetiicies,  19;J7 


Grand  total. 


Amount 


$as,no(xooo 

Z  SV).  OTO 
6.  7S5.000 


35.635.000 


PwT«nt 


3.5 


18.5 


128.  150,000 

400.000 

€(>\OUU 

sai.noo 
!«7,  onn 


128.528.000 


14.433,000 

7.(wn,  000 


21.  453,  000 

aooaooo 


193,  016,  000 


65.3 

.2 
.3 


66  6 


7.2 
16 


las 

4.1 


loas 


Willie  generally  agreeing  with  the  report's  conclusions,  Mr.  East- 
man said  he  bad  "a  lingering  doubt"  regarding  Its  st.itemcnt  that 
"It  appear?  entirely  rcnscnablc  to  conclude  that  the  net  benefit  now 
derived  by  the  railroads  as  a  whole  from  the  construction  aids  Is 
small  and  probably  negligible." 

To  June  30,  1933,  the  report  indicated  the  railroads  had  received 
from  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  a  total  of  183.187,040  acres 
or  286.230  square  mile.i,  "which  Is  equivalent  to  forty-six  one-hun- 
drcdths  percent  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United  States."  Of 
the  total  acreage,  4.000,000  acres  "were  still  scheduled  to  be  received 
as  of  the  1933  date,  but  had  not  actually  changed  title. 

AID    AUKOST   BULLIOI«    AUTD    A    HALF 

The  value  of  all  Government  aids  to  railroads  to  1936  was  given 
as  $1.443  000.000.  of  which  89  percent  was  aids  for  the  most  part 
during  the  construction  period  and  11  percent  aids  received  Irom 
the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  P.  W.  A. 

Total  waterway  ald.s  on  an  annual-cost  basis  was  found  to  be 
1145.000.000.  of  which  $129,000,000  was  for  domestic  trar,sportatlon. 

Tlie  report  found  that  from  1921  through  1937  total  State.  Fed- 
eral, and  local  highway  expenditures  were  $31,000,000,000,  The  re- 
port then  went  into  the  controversial  question  whether  highway 
users  pay  their  way  throu^/h  pa>-ments  of  taxes  on  gasoline,  oil, 
motor  vehicles,  and  other  Stale  and  Federal  taxes  allocatable  to  the 
highway  user. 

"After  making  all  necessary  adjustment.^,  payments  are  found  to 
have  exceeded  ~af-=lgncd  costs  by  $108,000,000  In  1921-32  and  by 
$22.COO,000  m  1933-37,  or  by  $385,000,000  in  the  entire  pertod 
1921-37.  Payment.s  first  excrcdetl  assigned  costs  in  1927,  In  terms 
of  costs  a.'v'igncd  to  motor-vehicle  users  the  excesses  were  0  6  per- 
cent In  1921  33  and  3  1  percent  In  1933-37.  These  percentages  are 
negligible  and  are  wcil  within  the  limits  of  error  present  In  the 
basic  data  used  and  the  assumptions  employed.    For  all  practical 


purpofses  It  may  be  said  that  motor- vehicle  users  as  a  class  have 
paid  their  way  since  1927." 

PSa    VEKICLJC    nCtJRES    GIVEN 

Then  follows  a  table.  In  which  the  report  shows  for  1932  the 
public  aids  per  vehicle  on  an  annual-cost  basis,  the  payments  made 
through  taxes  by  each  velilcle,  and  tlie  excess  or  deficits  of  payments 
against  costs: 


CIa<5s  of  motor  vcliicle  and  rated  capacity 

Cr«t 
vehicle 

Pay- 

nii>Qts 

IXT 

vehicle 

Paymonts 

minus 

ssMcnable 

costs 

Passenccr  cars  

J2fi 
61 
82 

41 
4fi 

59 

12fi 
142 
!». 

20 

.•53 

«7 
104 
151 
12<» 
2X7 
311 
3  HI 
372 

102 
152 

i.':7 
251 
1!13 
457 
467 
41  •« 
545 

$26 
81 
77 

Wi 
113 
17is 

143 

19 

437 

25 

48 

92 

ira 
IW 
306 

2.VS 
277 
3?!.S 

457 

105 

178 
22f) 
2R2 
349 
403 
465 

!m 

832 

Ta\iral)s  and  otlier  for-hire  cars 

Rclio..!  buftsp^ 

$20 
5 

Con  tract  busses  (seats): 

7  and  le» 

8  Ui  20 _ 

Over  20  . ].. 

Commonfarrier  bus;jcs  (scats): 
7  and  less 

1.1 

67 

119 

17 

8to2n    

I4S 

Over  20 

5 

—5 
25 
20 

Tmcks  (cajM'-ities  in  tons;: 

Private:  fann 

Otlier  private: 

m  nnd  !p<;s  

Over  m  and  lrs«  than  3.  sinefp '.!"""". 

OvPT  1 H  and  Irss  than  3.  aimbination  ... 

3  and  less  t  han  5,  .sinRle 

34 

3  and  lep.s  than  S,  oumbiualiuu. 
5,  sinplo 

77 
—31 

6,  combination 

—31 

Over  .S.  .■Jiti^'le      

42 

Overs,  oonibinatioQ ; 

For  hire: 

Jhandle^s    

$5 

Over  Ui  and  les.s  thjin  3,  s-nplc. 

26 

Ovrr  IH  aiid  k\ss  than  3,  combination 

3  and  Ics.s  than  .S,  yinplo 

69 
31 

3  ami  liss  than  5,  combination 

IM 

6,  single  

—  57 

6,  combination 

OviT  5,  .single 

8 
95 

OvcrS.  combination . 

2S7 

The  minus  sl^s  that  appear  denote  excess  cost  over  payments. 
The  table  shows  that  In  1932  only  five  types  of  vehicles  received 
more  Oovevnment  aid  by  way  of  public  exi>endltare8  for  highways 
than  they  paid  in  taxes. 

The  railroads  have  maintained,  persLstently,  that  highway  users, 
particularly  heavy  trucks,  do  not  pay  their  proportionate  share  of 
highway  costs. 

Mr,  Eastman  called  the  railroad  theory  that  heavy  trucks  should 
bear  a  greater  part  of  the  highway  burden  "patently  unsound" 
from  his  viewpoint  "as  a  mere  lay  observer  who  has  had  some  op- 
portunity to  note  the  demands  which  private  automobiles  make 
upon  the  highways  and  the  standards  which  have  been  followed  In 
the  construction  of  some  which  are  devoted  to  tlieir  use  exclu- 
sively." 

HINTS  EXCESS  IW  COMPLAINTS 

"I  may  add,"  he  wrote  at  another  point,  "that  the  railroads  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  express  to  me.  both  orally  and  In  writing, 
their  views  on  the  highway  carriers.  Their  contentions  Impress  me 
as  being  carried  to  extreme  limits."* 

Dr.  Morgan  wrote  in  the  report  that  "the  terms  of  carrier  com- 
petition, the  processes  of  regulation  and,  as  the  end  result,  the 
economic  sphere  of  each  agency  of  transportation,  cannot  be  prop- 
erly defined,  or  the  rate-cutting,  hostiUty,  and  recriminations  which 
characterize  transportation  today  abated  In  any  substantial  degree, 
until  there  has  been  a  clarification  of  the  facts"  respecting  the  "sub- 
sidy' question." 

Senator  Reed,  of  Kansas,  .^ijeaklng  tonight  on  the  Columbia  net- 
work from  this  city,  urged  early  congres.sional  action  on  the 
Wheeler-Lea  omnibus  transportation  bill  which  is  now  In  confer- 
ence, stating  that  it  represents  a  beginrung  of  "a  sound  national 
transportation  policy."  Like  the  Eastman  report,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  country  suffers  from  "a  surplus  of  commercial  transjjorta- 
tlon  facilities." 


The  Late  Walter  J.  Kohler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  TEE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Mr,  WILEY.     Mr.  President.  I  ark  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editoriiJi  from  a  recent  issue  of 
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the  Milwaukee  Journal  relative  to  the  late  WaJter  J.  Kohler, 
former  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Governor  Kohler  was  Wisconsin's  foremost  citizen.  He  was 
a  builder — a  builder  not  only  of  jobs  and  material  wealth  but 
a  builder  in  statecraft:  a  man  who  always  squared  perform- 
ance with  his  promLsc;  a  man  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Milwaukee  Journal] 

W.\LTni    J.    KOHiXR 

WU^consin  feels  deeply,  keenly.  In  a  way  that  words  are  Inadequate 

to-  express,    the  death  of  Walter  J.  Kohler.  former  Governor.     The 

^  State  has  loet  a  leader  In  whom  It  had  confidence,  of  whom  citizens 

knew  that  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  that  he  was  Inten.sely 

devoted  to  Wisconsin  and  that  he  wanted  very  much  to  be  of  service. 

Wisconsin  also  has  lost  a  citizen  who  In  private  life  played  a  great 
part  in  developing  the  State  and  making  It  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live.  Walter  J.  Kohler'.s  record  of  public  and  semJpubllc  service 
reaches  far  back  of  the  governorship  to  the  struggle  he  went  through 
to  build  a  successful  business  on  this  soil,  through  his  accomplish- 
ment in  creating  the  model  village  of  Kohler.  through  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  education  and  sound  social  work,  through  a  thousand 
and  one  unnamed  acts  that  had  the  stamp  of  citizenship. 

There  Is  the  loss  to  a  family  whose  relationships  were  very  close. 
We  do  not  wish  to  cross  the  threshold  in  this  hour,  except  to  assure 
the  family  that  Wisconsin  feels  sincere  sympathy.  For  the  State, 
knowing  of  this  relationship,  respects  Its  sanctity  as  the  priceless 
thlni;   It  was. 

Tlie  life  of  Governor  Kohler  in  its  larger  aspects  was  an  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  In  America.  It  was  an  example  of  a  life 
that  was  tised  rightly,  for  the  benefit  of  Itself  and  others.  Governor 
Kohler  did  not  come  up  the  political  road.  He  came  up  as  a  builder 
and  a  citizen.  That  Is  the  way  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
democracy. 

When  Governor  Kohler  went  to  Madison  they  said  he  was  a 
"novice  In  politics."  He  was,  but  that  did  not  worry  him.  He 
had,  so  far  as  we  can  read  in  any  of  his  utterances,  no  Idea  of  play- 
ing politics.  If  he  had  known  more  of  the  Inside  game  of  politics 
he  might  have  obtained  the  enactment  of  more  measures  In  which 
he  was  Interested  when  he  was  Governor.  But  between  political 
astuteness  and  an  Ideal  of  service  It  Is  not  difficult  to  choose. 

It  will  be  written  Indelibly  on  the  pages  of  Wisconsin's  history 
that  It  was  during  his  regime  that  the  children's  code  was  enacted, 
thus  giving  the  unfortxinates  among  our  children  a  fairer  chance 
In  life. 

Wisconsin  bows  Its  head  with  those  who  loved  Walter  Kohler  as 
father,  brother,  friend,  and  neighbor. 


Financial  Reports  of  Certain  Railroad  and  Other 

Corporations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  W.\SHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 


AR'nCLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH,  Mr,  President,  in  the  light  of 
the  series  of  complaints  which  prominent  Republicans  are 
making  to  the  effect  that  the  New  Deal  is  strangling  business 
by  depriving  them  of  profits,  the  article  in  this  morning's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  is  of  particular  interest,  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

JONlS-LAtTCHUN  EaKNINCS  RiSB  Ovi3l  QUARTER NORTOLK  &  WEST- 
ERN RiPOKTS  $5.31  A  Sh.uuc  as  Against  »3.67 
PrrrsBrxcH,  April  23. — Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corporation  and 
BUbsldlarlea  today  reported  a  consolidated  net  pront  of  11.134.611 
for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1040,  as  compared  with  a  loss  of 
$376,525  m  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year. 


NORFOLK   A   WESTERIT 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  reported  today  for  the  March  quarter 
net  income  of  $7,705,057,  equal  after  preferred  dividend  require- 
ments to  $5.31  a  share  on  the  common  stock.  This  compared  wltli 
$5,396,826,  or  $3.67  a  sh'je.  In  the  1939  March  quarter. 

T.   W.   A.   LOSS  tNCRTASIS 

Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  reported  March  quarter  net 
loss  of  $391,458  against  net  loss  of  $364,841  In  the  same  period  lasC 
year. 

HERCTTLZS   POWBEa 

Hercules  Powder  Co.  March  quarter  net  profit  amounted  to 
$1,742,573,  equal  to  $1  22  a  share  on  common  stock,  compared  with 
$1,087,322,  or  73  cents  a  share,  in  the  1939  March  quarter. 

BRIDCrPOBT    brass 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  excluding  xmconsolldated  subsidiaries,  re- 
ported net  profit  for  the  March  quarter  of  $361,374,  equal  to  38 
cents  a  share,  compared  with  $7,159  In  the  1939  quarter. 

AMERICAN     BR-VKJ:    SHOE 

New  business  for  American  Br^ke  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.  Is  coming 
In  this  month  at  about  the  same  rate  as  In  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year,  William  B  Given,  Jr,  president,  reported  to  stockholders 
at  the  annual  meeting  today. 

MAYTAG    WASHESS 

Maytag  Co..  maker  of  washing  machines,  reported  net  profit  for 
the  March  quarter  of  $356  384.  or  6  cents  a  common  share  com- 
pared with  $390,928.  or  7  cents  a  share,  In  the  like  1939  period. 

C.    I.    T.    OTCRZASES 

P.  W.  Haberman,  vice  president  of  Commercial  Investment  Trust 
Corporation,   said   at   the    annual   meeting   that  the   unaudited   net 
profit,  including  subsidiaries,  for  the  March  quarter  was  $3,783  407 
or  $1.04  a  common  share,  compared  with  $3,545,964,  or  98  cents  a 
share. 

INTESNATIONAL  Sn.VXR 

International  Silver  Co.  and  wholly  owned  Canadian  subsidiary 
reported  March  quarter  estimated  net  profit  of  $92  975  equal  to 
$1.72  a  share  on  the  7-percent  preftrred  stock. 

REVTRE     COPPER     ji     BRASS 

Revere  Copp>er  &  Brass,  Inc  .  reported  net  profit  of  $720,196  for  the 
March  quarter,  equal  after  dividend  requirements  on  the  preferred 
and  class  A  stocks  to  61  cents  a  share  on  common  stock  In  the 
MarcQ  quarter  last  year  profit  was  $15<  .210,  equal  to  $1.64  a  share. 

prrrsBTracH  steel 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  March  quarter  net  profit  was  $203  008  equal 
after  dividend  requirements  on  the  5>.^ -percent  prior  preferred  and 
5-percent  A  preferred  to  $1  34  a  share,  on  the  7-percent  B  preferred 
stock.    In  1939  the  company  had  a  net  loss  of  $377,159. 

TEXAS    CORPORATIO>f 

Texas  Corporation  earned  a  net  profit  of  about  $12  800  000  In  tha 
first  3  months  this  year,  equal  to  $1  18  a  share  on  capital  stock  T 
Reiber,  chairman,  reported.  This  compared  with  per  share  earnings 
of  12  cenU  In  the  first  quarter  of  1939. 

BOSTON    EDISON 

The  Boston  Edison  Co  announced  an  Income  balance  for  the  yrar 
ended  March  31  of  $5,631,172,  equal  to  $9  12  on  each  of  617  164 
shares  outstanding.  This  compares  with  an  Income  balance  of 
$5,453,363.  or  $8.84  a  share,  for  the  prevlotis  year. 

AMERICAN    SMELTING 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  earned  $127  a  sh.ire  on  common 
stock  after  all  charges  in  the  March  quarter,  F.  H.  Brownell  chair- 
man, reported.    This  compared  with  94  cents  In  1939. 

INGERSOLL    RAND 

Ingersoll  Rand  Co.  business  thus  far  in  the  year  has  been  a  little 
better  than  the  corresponding  period  of  1939.  D.  C.  Keofe  president 
told  stockholders.  Total  sales  for  1939  were  8  to  9  percent  ahead  of 
1938. 

NATIONAL    BISCXTIT 

-^^^*'""*^  Biscuit  Co.  report^-d  for  the  March  quarter  net  profit  of 
$2803.101,  equal  to  38  cents  a  share  on  the  common  stock  com- 
pared with  $2,969,333.  or  40  cents  a  share.  In  the  March  quarter  last 
year.  ' 

M'KESSON    ti   ROBBINS 

McKesson  &  Robblns,  Inc.,  drtig  makers,  and  consolidated  njb- 
sldiarles.  earned  net  profit  of  $963,186  in  the  March  quarter  com- 
pared with  $638,565  In  the  corresponding  1939  period.  ' 

TEXAS  GtrU  StJLPHITR 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.  reported  today  for  the  March  quarter  net 
earnings  of  $2,043,007,  equal  to  53  cents  a  capital  share  coraoariS 
with  $1,434,466,  or  37  cents  a  share  In  the  first  1939  quarter 
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Decision  of  Supreme  Court  on  Picketing  Causes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 


OPINION  BY  MR.  JUSTICE  MURPHY 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  very  important  and  learned 
opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  Monday  last  in  the  so-called  picket- 
ing cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Thomhill  v.  State  of  Alabama, 
No  514.  Apr  22.  1940  On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
cl  the  State  of  Alabama.    Reversed) 

James  J.  Mayfleld  and  Joseph  A.  Padway  for  petitioner;  William 
H.  Loeb.  A-'S-staiit  Attorney  General  of  Alabama  (Thomas  6.  Lawson. 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  Alabama,  with  ^'m  on  the  brief)  for  the 
respondent. 

Mr.  Juftlce  Murphy  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Petitioner.  Byron  ThornhiU.  was  convicted  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Tuscaloos-a  County.  Ala.,  of  the  violation  of  section  3448  of  the  State 
Code  of  1923  '     Tlie  code  section  reads  as  follows; 

"Sec.  3448  Loiterini?  or  picketing  forbidden:  Any  person  or  per- 
sons who.  without  a  Just  cause  or  legal  excuse  therefor,  go  near  to  or 
loiter  about  the  premises  or  place  of  business  of  any  other  person, 
firm,  corporation,  or  ai>sociatlon  of  people  engaged  in  a  lawful  busl- 
nesij  for  the  purjK>6e  or  with  tlie  Intent  of  iiilluenciug  or  inducing 
ether  pennons  not  to  trade  with,  buy  from,  sell  to,  have  bu.siness 
deal.ngs  with,  or  be  employed  by  such  persons,  firm,  corporation,  or 
associatlcn.  or  who  picket  the  works  or  place  of  buslncas  of  such 
other  persons,  flrmi.  corpcratlons.  cr  associations  of  persons  for  the 
puipcse  of  hlndinng.  delaying,  or  Interfering  with  or  iiijurlng  aay 
lawful  business  or  enterprise  of  another,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mlsde- 
mrancr;  but  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  any  person  from  soliciting 
trade  or  busine.'-s  for  a  competitive  business." 

The  complaint  against  petitioner,  which  is  set  out  in  tlie  margin.' 
Is  phrased  EuLwtaiitially  in  the  very  words  of  the  statute.  The  first 
and  second  counts  charge  that  petitioner,  without  Just  cause  or 
legal  excu'ie.  did  "go  near  to  or  loiter  about  the  premises"  of  the 
Brown  Wood  Pres<Tving  Co.  with  the  Intent  or  purpose  of  Influenc- 
ing others  to  adopt  one  of  enumerated  courses  of  conduct  In  the 
third  count,  the  charge  is  that  petitioner  "did  picket"  the  works 
of  the  crmpany  "for  the  purpose  of  hindering,  delaying,  rr  Inter- 
fering with  or  Injuring  (its)  lawful  business."     Petitioner  demurred 


'  Petitioner  was  first  charged  and  convicted  in  the  inferior  court 
of  Tuscaloosa  County  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  59  days 
In  default  of  payment  of  a  fine  of  $100  and  costs.  Upon  appeal  to 
the  circuit  ccurt.  another  complaint  was  filed  and  a  trial  de  novo 
was  had  pur.suant  to  the  local  practice.  The  circuit  court  sentenced 
petitioner,  upon  his  conviction,  to  hnprlsonment  for  73  days  in 
default  of  payment  of  a  fine  of  $100  and  costs. 

-  "1.  The  State  of  Alabama,  by  Its  solicitor,  complains  of  Byron 
Tliornhill,  that  within  12  months  before  the  commencement  of 
this  pro.^ecution  he  did.  without  Just  cause  or  legal  excuse  therefor, 
go  near  to  or  loiter  about  the  premises  or  place  of  business  of  an- 
other person,  firm,  corporation,  or  a.ssoclation  of  people,  to  wit,  the 
Brown  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  Inc..  a  corporation,  engaged  In  a  lawful 
business,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  Intent  of  Influencing  or  induc- 
ing other  pt-r.-^ons  not  to  trade  with,  buy  from,  sell  to,  have  business 
dealings  with,  or  be  employed  by  the  said  Brown  Wood  Preserving 
Co..  Inc..  a  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  hindering,  delaying,  or 
interfering  witli  or  injuring  the  lawful  buslnes.s  or  enterprise  of 
the  said  Brown  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  Inc.,  a  corporation. 

"2.  (The  second  cotmt  is  Identical  with  the  first,  except  that  the 
last  clau.se,  charging  a  purpose  to  hinder,  delay,  or  Interfere,  etc., 
with  the  lawful  business  of  the  preserving  company.  Is  omitted). 

"3.  Tlie  State  of  Alabama,  by  its  solicitor,  complains  of  Byron 
Thomhlil.  that  within  12  month.s  before  the  commencement  of  thi« 
prosecution  he  did  picket  the  works  or  place  of  business  of  another 
person,  firm,  corporation,  or  asaociation  of  people,  to  wit.  the 
Brown  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  Inc..  a  c<»poratlon,  for  the  purpose  of 
hindering,  delaying,  or  interfering  with  or  Injuring  the  lawful 
business  or  enterprise  ot  the  said  Brown  Wood  Preserving  Oo.,  Inc., 
»  corporation." 


to  the  complaint  on  the  grounds,  among  others,  that  section  3448 
was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  that  It 
deprived  him  of  "the  right  of  peaceful  assemblage,"  "the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,"  and  "the  right  to  petition  for  redress."  The  de- 
murrer, so  far  as  the  record  shows,  was  not  ruled  upon,  and  peti- 
tioner pleaded  not  guilty.  The  circuit  court  then  proceeded  to  try 
the  case  without  a  Jury,  one  not  being  asked  for  or  demanded.  At 
the  close  of  the  ca.se  for  the  State,  petitioner  moved  to  exclude  all 
the  testimony  taken  at  the  trial  on  the  grounds  that  section  3448 
was  violative  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  The  circuit 
court  overruled  the  motion,  found  petitioner  "guilty  of  loitering 
and  picketing  as  charged  in  the  complaint,"  and  entered  judf^ment 
accordingly.  The  Judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  court  of  appeals, 
which  considered  the  constitutional  question  and  sustained  the 
section  on  the  authority  of  two  previous  decisions  In  the  Alabama 
courts*  {O'Rourke  v.  Ctfy  of  Birmingham,  27  Ala.  App.  133,  168  So. 
206,  certiorari  denied.  232  Ala.  355,  168  So.  209;  Hardie-Tynes  Manu- 
facturing Co.  V.  Cruise,  189  Ala.  66.  66  So.  657).  A  petition  for 
certiorari  was  denied  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  The  case 
is  here  on  certiorari  granted  because  of  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tions presented.    December  11,  1939. 

The  proofs  consist  of  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution."' It  appears  that  petitioner  on  the  morning  of  his  arrest  was 
seen  "in  company  with  6  or  8  other  men"  "on  the  picket  line" 
at  the  plant  of  the  Brown  Wood  Preserving  Co.  Some  wcelu  pre- 
viously a  strike  order  had  been  issued  by  a  union,  apparently  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  had  as  memlsers 
all  but  4  of  the  approximately  100  employees  of  the  plant.  Since 
tliat  time  a  picket  line  with  2  picket  posts  of  6  to  8  men  each  had 
been  maintained  around  the  plant  24  hours  a  day.  The  picket  posts 
apixar  to  have  been  on  company  property,  "on  a  private  entrance  for 
employees,  and  not  on  any  public  road."  One  witness  explained 
that  practically  all  of  the  employees  live  on  comp>any  property  and 
get  their  mall  from  a  post  office  on  company  property  and  that  the 
union  holds  its  meetings  on  company  property.  No  demand  was 
ever  made  upon  the  men  not  to  come  on  the  property.  There  is  no 
testimony  Indicating  the  nature  of  the  dispute  between  the  union 
and  the  preserving  company,  or  the  course  of  events  which  led  to 
the  Issuance  of  the  strike  order,  or  the  nature  of  the  eCTorts  for 
conciliation. 

The  company  scheduled  a  day  for  the  plant  to  resume  operations. 
One  of  the  witnesses,  Clarence  Simpson,  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  union,  on  reporting  to  the  plant  on  the  day  indicated,  was  ap- 
proached by  petitioner  who  told  him  that  "they  were  on  strike  and 
did  not  want  anybody  to  go  up  there  to  work."  None  of  the  other 
employees  said  anything  to  Simpson,  who  testified:  "Neither  Mr. 
ThornhiU  nor  any  other  enployee  threatened  me  on  the  occasion 
tejtifled  to.  Mr  ThornhiU  approached  me  in  a  peaceful  manner, 
and  did  not  put  me  in  fear;  he  did  not  appear  to  he  mad."  "I  then 
turned  and  went  back  to  the  house,  and  did  not  go  to  work."  The 
other  witness.  J.  M.  Walden,  testified:  "At  the  time  Mr.  Thomhill 
and  Clarence  Simpson  were  talking  to  each  other,  there  was  no  one 
else  present,  and  I  heard  no  harsh  words  and  saw  nothing  threat- 
ening In  the  manner  of  either  man."  •  For  engaging  in  some  or  all 
ol  these  activities,  petitioner  was  arrested,  charged,  and  convicted 
as  described. 

First.  The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  which  are  secured 
by  the  first  amendment  apninst  abridgment  by  the  United  States, 
are  among  the  fundamental  personal  rights  and  liberties  which 
are  5ecured  to  all  persons  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  against 
abridgment  by  a  State.' 

The  safeguarding  of  these  rlehts  to  the  ends  that  men  may  speak 
as  they  think  on  matters  vital  to  them  and  that  falsehoods  may  be 
expos<d  through  the  processes  of  education  and  discu.«;slon  Is  essen- 
tial  to  free  government.     Tliose  who   won  our   Independence   had 


« The  petitioner  also  moved  to  exclude  the  testimony  on  the 
ground  that  It  was  InsufHcient  to  sustain  a  conviction.  Upon  being 
asked  by  the  court  whether  he  Insisted  on  this  ground,  however, 
counsel  for  petitioner  stated  that  the  only  question  he  wanted  to 
rai.'-e  was  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute. 

*  The  court  of  appeals  stated :  "It  seems  clear  enough  that  the 
evidence  adduced  upon  the  trial  was  sufficient  to  bring  appellant's 
actions,  for  which  he  was  being  prosecuted,  within  the  purview  of 
the  prohibition  Implied  in  said  statute. 

"So,  aa  conceded  by  able  counsel  here  representing  appellant, 
'the  only  question  Involved  in  this  appeal  Is  the  constitutionality 
vel  non  of  section  3448  of  the  Code  of  Alabama  of  1923.'  " 

'  No  evidence  was  offered  on  behalf  of  petitioner. 

•Simpson  and  Walden  are  not  in  entire  accord  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  persons  present  during  the  conversation  between 
Simpson  and  petitioner.  A  possible  inference  from  Simpson's  tes- 
timony, considered  by  iteelf.  is  that  petitioner  was  in  the  company 
of  six  or  eight  others  when  the  conversation  took  place.  This  dif- 
ference Is  not  material  in  our  view  of  the  case. 

^Schneider  v.  State,  308  U.  S.  147,  160  (5  L.  R.  R.  332);  Lovell  v. 
Griffin,  303  U.  S.  444.  450;  De  Jonge  v.  Oregon,  299  U.  8.  353; 
Grosjean  v.  American  Press  Co.,  297  U.  S.  233,  244;  Near  v.  Minne- 
sota. 283  U.  S.  697,  707;  Stromberg  v.  California.  283  U.  S  359,  368; 
Gitlow  V.  New  York,  268  U.  8.  652.  666.  See  Palko  v.  Connecticut. 
302  U.  8.  319.  326-327. 
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confidence  tn  the  power  of  free  and  fearless  reasoning  and  com- 
munication of  Ideas  to  discover  and  spread  political  and  economic 
truth.  Noxious  doctrines  In  those  fields  may  be  refuted  and  their 
evil  averted  by  the  courageous  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  discus- 
sion. Abridgement  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  however. 
Impairs  ttiose  opportunities  for  public  education  that  are  essential 
to  effective  exercl.se  of  the  power  of  correcting  error  through  the 
proce.sses  of  popular  government.  Compare  United  States  v.  Caro- 
tene Products  (304  U.  S  144.  152-153n).  Mere  legislative  preference 
for  one  rather  than  another  means  for  combatting  substantive  evlLs. 
therefore,  may  well  prove  an  Inadequate  foundation  on  which  to 
rest  re<nilatlons  which  are  aimed  at  or  In  their  of>eratlon  diminish 
♦he  effective  exercise  of  rights  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
democratic  institutions.  It  Is  lmf)eratlve  that,  when  the  effective 
rxerclse  of  these  rights  Is  claimed  to  be  abridged,  the  courts  should 
•Vel^h  the  circumstances"  and  "appraise  the  substantiality  of  the 
reast:ns  advanced"  In  sxipport  of  the  challeneed  regulations. 
Schneider  v    State  (308  U.  S.  147,  161,  162  (5  L.  R.  R   332)). 

S«»cond    The  section  In  question   must  be  Judged  upon  Its  face. 

The  finding  against  petitioner  was  a  general  one.  It  did  not 
specify  the  testimony  upon  which  It  rested.'  The  charges  were 
frnmed  In  the  words  of  the  statute  and  so  must  be  given  a  like 
coi .St ruction.  The  courts  below  expressed  no  intention  of  narrow- 
ing the  con.'^tructlon  put  upon  the  statute  by  prior  State  decisions' 
In  thf*e  circumstances  there  Is  no  occa.'^lon  to  go  behind  the  face  of 
th"  xtatufe  or  of  the  complaint  for  the  purpose  of  determinlnn 
whether  the  evidence,  tojjtther  with  the  permissible  Inferences  to  bo 
cirtiwn  from  It,  could  ever  support  a  conviction  founded  upon  dlf- 
fpreiit  nn'!  more  precis*  chargPH  "Convlctinn  upon  n  chnrtje  not 
mnftt.  wutjirt  be  n  sheer  denial  of  due  procewi"  ( Df  Jfrnif  v  Orrgryn, 
atJfl  U  M  lft.1,  303;  tUtrrmxhtTQ  v  Caltffrmia.  3n:»  V  H  3ft».  307  3011). 
T>je  MiAiit  urgen  fhftt  petitioner  miiy  not  cnmptiiln  of  the  deprivation 
of  sny  ntjht*  htit  hi*  own  It  wmld  not  follow  that  on  thl»  rer.tffl 
pctiiiiin«>r  could  not  cutnpiiiln  of  the  Aweipinif  legulntione  her* 
ch'illenied. 

n»erf  la  a  further  reiuw)n  for  teetlng  the  swrtion  on  lt«  fuee.  Proof 
nt  «n  Nbu«e  of  power  in  the  pttrticular  cftjie  htut  never  been  deemed  a 
requihite  for  atiock  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  Mtutute  purpi/rtlng 
to  licrn««  the  dlMrmination  of  idea*  (Sc/ifu'td^  v  stati".  308  U  8 
147,  IfiJ  165  (S  L.  R  R.  332);  HaiJ^u;  v.  CIO.  307  U  8  496.  516 
(4  L.  R  R  Man  501);  Lovell  v  Oriffln,  303  U  8  444,  451)  The 
ca.ses  when  interpreted  In  the  light  of  their  facLs  Indicate  that  the 
rule  Is  not  baeed  upon  any  a-ssumptlon  that  application  for  the 
license  would  be  refused  or  would  result  in  the  Imposition  of  other 
unlawful  regulations."  Rather  It  derives  from  an  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  the  evil  Inherent  In  a  licensing  system.  The  power 
of  the  licensor  against  which  John  Milton  directed  his  assault  by 
his  Appeal  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing  is  pernicious  not 
merely  by  reason  of  the  censtire  of  particular  comments  but  by 
reason  cf  the  threat  to  censure  conunents  on  matters  of  public 
concern.  It  Is  not  the  sporadic  abuse  of  power  by  the  censor  but 
the  perva.slve  threat  Inherent  In  Its  very  existence  that  constitutes 
the  danf^er  to  freedom  of  discussion.  See  Near  v.  Minnesota  (283 
U.  S.  697,  713  )  One  who  might  have  had  a  license  merely  for  the 
asking  may  therefore  call  Into  question  the  whole  «:heme  of  licens- 
ing when  he  is  prosecuted  for  failure  to  procure  it  {Lot^ell  v.  Griffin, 
303  U   S.  444;  Hague  v.  C.  /.  O..  307  U.  S.  496  (4  L.  R.  R.  Man.  501) ) . 

A  like  threat  Is  inherent  in  a  penal  statute,  like  that  In  question 
here,  which  does  not  aim  speclflcally  at  evils  within  the  allowable 
area  of  State  control  but.  on  the  contrary,  sweeps  within  its  ambit 
other  activities  that  In  ordinary  circumstances  constitute  an  exer- 
cl-'w  of  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  The  existence  of  such  a 
statute,  which  readily  lends  Itself  to  harsh  and  discriminatory  en- 
forcement by  local  prosecuting  officials,  against  particular  groups 
deemed  to  merit  their  displeasure,  results  In  a  continuous  and 
pervasive  restraint  on  all  freedom  of  discussion  that  might  reason- 
ably be  regarded  as  within  its  purview."  It  is  not  any  less  effective 
or.  if  the  restraint  is  not  permissible,  less  pernicious  than  the 
restraint  on  freedom  of  disc\ission  imposed  by  the  threat  of  censor- 
ship."   An  accused,  after  arrest  and  conviction  under  such  a  statute, 


» The  trial  court  merely  found  petitioner  "guilty  of  loitering  and 
picketing  as  charged  in  the  complaint." 

» The  court  of  appeals  determined  merely  that  the  evidence  was 
BufBclent  to  support  the  conviction  under  sec.  3448.  See  note  4. 
supra,  p.  2.  It  then  stistalned  the  Judgment  In  reliance  upon 
O'Raurke  v.  City  of  Birmingham.  27  Ala.  App.  133.  168  So  206.  cert, 
denied.  232  Ala.  355.  168  So.  209;  and  Hardie-Tynes  Mfg.  Co.  v. 
Cruise.  189  Ala.  66.  66  So.  657. 

"Compare  Electric  Bond  Co.  v.  Comm'n,  303  U.  S.  419:  Smith  v. 
Ca^ioon.  283  U.  8.  553.  562;  Gundling  v.  Chicago,  177  U.  8.  183.  1S6; 
Lehon  v  Atlanta.  343  U.  8.  63,  55.  56;  Hall  v.  Geiger-Joncs  Co.,  242 
U.  3.  539.  553.  554. 

"  The  record  in  the  case  at  bar  permits  the  inference  that  while 
picketing  had  been  carried  on  for  several  week.^.  with  six  to  eight 
men  at  each  of  two  picket  posts,  sec.  3448  was  not  enforced  arjaiiist 
anyone  other  than  petitioner,  the  union  president,  and  then  only 
after  his  conversation  with  Simpson,  who  thereupon  returned  home 
rather  than  report  for  work. 

"  A  distinguished  commentator  has  observed  that  "the  liberty  cf 
the  press  might  be  rendered  a  mockery  and  a  delusion  and  the 
phrase  itself  a  byword  if.  while  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  publisli 
what  he  pleased,  the  public  authorities  mlpht  nevertheless  punish 
him  for  harmless  publications."  3  Cocley.  Const.  Lim.  8th  ed  .  p 
885.     See  Madison's  Report  on  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  4  Ell.  Deb  , 


does  not  have  to  sustain  the  burden  of  demonstrating  that  the 
State  could  not  constitutionally  have  written  a  different  and  speriflo 
statute  covering  his  activities  as  disclosed  by  the  evidence  in- 
troduced against  him  (Schneider  v.  State.  308  U  S.  147.  155.  162  163 
(5  L.  R.  R.  332)).  Where  regulations  of  the  liberty  of  free  discus- 
sion are  concerned,  there  are  special  reasons  for  observing  the  n.:le 
that  It  Is  the  statute,  and  not  the  accusation  or  the  evidence  under 
It.  which  prescribes  the  limits  of  permissible  conduct  and  warns 
against  transgression  iStromberg  v.  California,  283  U.  S.  359.  368; 
Schneider  v.  State,  308  U.  S.  147.  155.  162-163  (5  L.  R.  R.  332)). 
Compare  Lameita  v.  New  Jersey  (306  U.  S.  451). 

Third.  Section  3448  has  been  applied  by  the  State  courts  so  as 
to  prohibit  a  single  individual  from  walking  slowly  and  peacefully 
back  and  forth  en  the  public  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  premLses  of 
an  employer,  without  speaking  to  anyone,  carrying  a  s:gn  or  placard 
on  a  staff  above  his  head  stating  only  the  fact  that  the  employer 
did  not  employ  union  men  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  "  the  purpose  of  the  described  activity  was  concededly  to 
advise  customers  and  prospective  customers  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  employer  and  Its  employees  and  th-^reby  to 
Induce  such  ctistcmers  not  to  patronize  the  employer  iORo'.irke  v. 
City  of  Birmingkam.,  27  Ala.  App.  133.  168  So.  206.  cert,  denied. 
2.J2  Ala.  355.  108  So  209)  '•  The  statute  as  thus  authoritatively 
constnied  and  applied  leaves  room  for  no  except  lens  ba«^ed  upon 
either  the  number  cf  pTvms  engrxgrd  in  the  proscribed  nrtlvltv,  the 
penceful  character  of  thrir  demeanor,  the  natiu-e  of  their  dl.'puto 
with  on  employer,  or  the  restrained  character,  and  tb.c  ncf  urutrnrM 
of  the  terminology  uird  in  notifying  the  public  of  the  facts  of  the 
tll)«ptit«. 

The  numernu<i  formn  of  conduct  proecrlbed  by  drrtlon  8448  nr* 
•ubtumed  under  two  offrnurn;  the  flrnt  embracm  th*  nrllvltlen  of 
nil  who  "without  Hut  cnune  or  IfRal  excuse"  "ko  n'-nr  to  or  loiter 
(ibout  the  preml»f«  '  of  any  pofnon  i«nga«?rd  in  a  lawful  bu«lni»M  Tor 
th«  purpo*4t  of  mnuenring  «;r  inducinu  nth««r»  to  adopt  ony  of  cer- 
tiiin  enumerated  courwn  of  actujn,  the  •«rond,  all  who  picltei  the 
place  of  bukliiMoi  of  any  surh  p<T»<;n  "for  ihe  purjjone  of  hlnderirii{, 
deluylnc  or  intwferlng  with  or  injuring  ony  luwful  busincBn  or 
enterprise  of  another  '  '»  It  la  apparent  that  one  or  the  other  of  tho 
offenkea  comprehends  every  practicable  method  whereby  the  fact* 
of  a  lal)or  dispute  may  be  publicized  In  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of 
business  of  an  employer  The  phrase  "without  Just  caiLse  or  legal 
excuse"  does  not  In  any  effective  manner  reatrlct  the  breadth  of 
the  regulation;  the  words  themselves  have  no  ascertainable  mean- 
ing either  Inherent  or  hl.storical.  Compare  Lametta  v.  New  Jer- 
sey, 306  U.  8.  451,  453-455"'  The  course's  of  action,  listed  under  the 
first  offense,  which  an  accused — including  an  employee — may  not 
urge  others  to  tak?,  comprehends  those  which  in  many  ln.stancrs 
would  normally  result  from  merely  publicizing,  without  annoyance 
or  threat  of  any  kind,  the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute.  An  intention  to 
hinder,  delay,  or  interfere  with  a  lawful  business,  v.hlch  is  an  ele- 
ment of  the  second  offense,  likewise  can  be  proved  merely  by  show- 
ing that  others  reacted  in  a  way  normally  expectable  of  some  upoa 
learning  the  facts  cf  a  dispute  i"  The  vague  contours  of  the  term 
"picket"   are  nowhere  delineated  •     Employees  or  others,   accord- 


2d  ed.,  1876,  p.  569;  Address  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Maryland  Con- 
vention of  1788.  2  id.,  p.  552. 

"The  employer  in  fact  had  locked  out  its  union  stage  hands  and 
was  working  others  not  regularly  employed  as  stage  hands  in  ad- 
mitted violation  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

"Accused  there  asserted  that  the  application  of  section  3448  to 
the  particular  facts  of  his  case  deprived  him  cf  rights  guaranteed 
to  him  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.  The  court  of  appeals  pa&<«d 
upon  this  constitutional  question  and  decided  it  adversely  to  the 
contentions  of  accused. 

»^  There  Is  a  proviso  that  "nothing  herein  shall  prevent  any 
person  from  soliciting  trade  or  bu.<!iness  for  a  competitive  business," 

"So  far  as  the  phrase  may  have  been  given  meaning  by  the  State 
courts  It  apparently  grants  authority  to  the  court  and  the  Jury  to 
consider  defensive  matter  brought  forward  by  the  accused,  depend- 
ing for  Its  sufficiency  not  upon  rules  of  general  application  but  upon 
the  peciiliar  facts  cf  each  case.  See  Owens  v.  State  74  Ala  401- 
Bailey  v  State,  161  Ala.  75.  49  So  886;  Folmar  v.  State.  19  Ala.  App". 
435,  97  So.  768.  Compare  O  Rourkc  v.  City  of  Bv-mingham^  27  Ala. 
App.  133,  168  So  206,  cert,  denied.  232  Ala.  355,  168  So.  209. 

'•The  only  direct  evidence  in  the  case  at  bar  to  show  that  the 
activity  cf  petitioner  ^*-as  accompanied  by  the  necessary  Intent  or 
purp<5£e  Is  the  fact  that  one  other  employee,  after  talking  with  peti- 
tioner, refrained  frcm  rrportlns  for  work  as  planned.  There  is  evi- 
dence here  that  the  other  employee  was  acquainted  with  the  facts 
prior  to  his  conversation  with  petitioner.  The  State  concede.s,  how- 
ever, that  under  section  3448  everyone  must  be  deemed  to  Intend 
the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  his  acts.  See  Jacobs  v 
State,  17  Ala  App.  396,  85  So,  837:  Reid  v.  State,  18  Ala.  App  371 
93  So.  513;  Weeks  v.  State.  24  Ala  App  198.  132  So.  870.  cert  denied' 
222  Ala.  442.  132  S^.  871;  Worrell  v.  State,  24  Ala.  App  313  136  So' 
737.  cert,  denied.  223  Ala.  425.  136  So.  738. 

'•See  Hcllersteln.  Picketing  Legislation  and  the  Courts  (1931)  10 
No.  Car.  L.  Rev.  158.  186n:  "A  plrketer  may  (1)  Merely  observe 
workers  or  customers.  (2)  Communicate  Information,  e  g..  that  a 
strike  Is  In  progress,  making  either  true,  untrue,  or  libelous  state- 
ments. (3)  Persuade  employees  or  ciistcmers  not  to  engage  in  rela- 
tions with  the  employer  (a)  through  the  use  of  banners,  without 
speaking,  carrying  true,  untrue,  or  libelous  legend.?;  (b)  by  speakmg 
(1)  In  a  calm,  dispa£Sion::te  manner,  (11)   in  a  heated.  hostUe  man- 
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Ingly.  may  be  found  to  be  within  the  purview  of  the  term  and  con- 
victed for  engaging;  in  activities  Identical  with  those  proscribed  by 
the  first  offense.  In  sum,  whatever  the  means  used  to  publicize 
the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute,  whether  by  printed  sign,  by  pamphlet, 
by  word  of  mouth  or  otherwise,  all  such  activity  without  exception 
Is  within  the  inclusive  prohibition  of  the  statute  so  long  as  It 
occurs  In  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  the  dispute. 

Fourth    We  think  that  section  3448  Is  invalid  on  Its  face. 

The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution embraces  at  the  lea.st  the  liberty  to  discuss  publicly  and 
truthfully  all  matters  of  public  concern  without  previous  restraint 
or  fear  of  subsequent  punishment.'*  The  exigencies  of  the  colonial 
period  and  the  efforts  to  secure  freedom  from  oppressive  adminis- 
tration developed  a  broadened  conception  of  these  liberties  as  ade- 
quate to  supply  the  public  need  for  information  and  education  with 
respect  to  the  significant  issues  of  the  times.*  The  Continental 
Congress  In  its  letter  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  (October 
26.  1774)  referred  to  the  "five  great  rights."  and  said.  "The  last  right 
we  shall  mention  regards  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  Importance 
of  this  consists,  besides  the  advancement  of  truth,  science,  morality, 
and  arts  In  general.  In  Its  diffusion  of  liberal  sentiments  on  tho 
administration  of  government.  Its  ready  communication  of  thoughts 
between  subjects  and  Its  consequential  promotion  of  union  among 
them,  whereby  oppressive  officers  are  shamed  or  intimidated.  Into 
more  honourable  and  Ju.it  modes  of  conducting  affairs"  (Journal  of 
the  Ccntinetitnl  ConRresn,  1004  ed.,  vol,  1,  pp.  104,  108),  Freedom  of 
dlscufcsl'in.  If  It  would  fulfill  its  historic  function  in  this  N.itlon. 
must  embrace  all  Iksucs  about  which  Information  Is  needed  or 
appropriate  to  enable  tho  members  of  society  to  cope  with  the 
cxiRrncics  of  their  period. 

In  the  circumstances  of  our  times  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion ccmerninK  the  fuct»  of  a  lnb<>r-unlon  Uupute  must  be  rennrdrd 
UN  within  that  ari'tt  of  free  dlscussir.n  that  Is  itunrunteed  by  the 
Constitution  I  Hague  v.  C  /.  O  .  307  U.  8,  406  (4  L.  R.  R  Man,  001); 
Silint-tdrr  V.  State.  308  U,  S.  147,  155.  102  63)  (5  L  R.  R.  332);  ice 
Setin  V  Ttle  Layern  Unloti,  301  U.  8.  468,  478),  It  Is  recognized  now 
that  satisfactory  hours  and  wages  and  working  conditions  In  Indus- 
try and  a  bargaining  position  which  malus  these  possible  have  an 
Importance  which  is  not  leus  than  the  IntcresU  of  those  In  tho 
business  or  Industry  directly  concerned.  The  health  of  the  present 
generation  and  of  thote  as  yet  unborn  may  depend  on  these  matters, 
and  the  practices  In  a  single  factory  may  have  economic  repercus- 
elons  upon  a  whole  region  and  affect  widespread  systems  of  market- 
ing. The  merest  glance  at  btate  and  Federiil  legislation  on  the 
subject  demonstrates  the  force  of  the  argiunent  that  lajor  relations 
are  not  matters  of  mere  local  or  private  concern.  Free  discussion 
concerning  the  conditions  In  industry  and  the  causes  of  labor  dis- 
putes appear  to  us  indlspen.sable  to  the  effective  and  Intelligent  use 
of  the  processes  of  popular  government  to  shape  the  destiny  of 
modem  industrial  society.  The  Issues  raised  by  regulations,  such 
as  are  challenged  here,  infringing  upon  the  right  of  employees 
effectively  to  Iniunn  the  public  of  the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute  are 
part  of  this  larger  problem.  We  concur  in  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis,  speaking  for  the  Court  in  Senns  case  (301  U.  S. 
at  478)  :  "Members  cf  a  union  might,  without  special  statutory 
authorizaticn  by  a  State,  make  known  the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute, 
for  freedom  cf  speech  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution." 

It  is  true  that  the  rights  of  employers  and  employees  to  conduct 
their  economic  affairs  and  to  compete  with  others  for  a  share  in 
the  products  of  Industry  are  subject  to  modification  or  qualifica- 
tion In  the  Interests  of  the  society  In  which  they  exist. ='  This  is 
but  an  instance  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  set  the  limits  of  per- 


ner.  (ill)  using  abusive  epithets  and  profanity.  (Iv)  yelling  loudly, 
(V)  by  persisting  in  making  arguments  when  employees  or  cus- 
tomers refuse  to  listen;  (c)  by  offering  money  or  similar  induce- 
ments to  strikebreakers.  (4)  Threaten  employees  or  customers 
(a)  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  plcketer;  the  presence  may  be  a 
threat  of  (1)  physical  violence,  (11)  social  ostracism,  being  branded 
In  the  community  as  a  '.scab,'  (ill)  a  trade  or  employees'  boycott, 
1.  e.,  preventing  workers  from  sectiring  employment  and  refusing  to 
trade  with  cvibtomers,  (iv)  threatening  injury  to  property;  (b)  by 
verbal  threats  (5)  Assaults  and  use  of  violence.  (6)  Destruction 
of  property.     (7)  Blocking  of  entrances  and  Interference  with  traffic. 

"The  pickcter  may  engage  In  a  combination  of  any  of  the  types 
of  conduct  enumerated  above.  The  picketing  may  be  carried  on 
singly  cr  In  groups;  It  may  be  directed  to  employees  alone  or  to 
customers  alone  cr  to  both.  It  may  involve  pcr&ons  who  have  con- 
tracts with  the  employer  or  those  who  have  not  or  both." 

"  Strombcrg  v.  CaUfoniia.  283  U.  S.  359;  Near  v.  Afinncsofa.  283 
U.  8.  697;  Lovcll  v.  Griffin,  303  U.  S.  444;  Hag-ue  v.  C.  I.  O.,  307  U.  S. 
496  (4  L  R  R  Man.  501);  Schneider  v.  State.  3C8  U.  S.  147  (5  L.  R.  B. 
332). 

-"'See  Dunlway.  the  Development  of  Freedom  of  the  Press  in 
Massachusetts,  p.  123  et  seq  .  Tyler.  Literary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  passim;  2  Bancroft.  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  261; 
Schofield.  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  the  United  Slates  (1914).  9  Proc. 
Am.  Sociol,  Sec.  67,  76.  80. 

='  See.  e.  g..  Scnn  v.  Tile  Layers  Union,  301  U.  S.  468;  FAhyl  Gasoline 
Corporation  v.  United  States.  No.  536.  this  term;  Naticmal  Lnhor 
Relations  Board  v.  Newport  News  Co.,  No.  20.  this  term  (5  L.  R.  R. 
404);  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish,  300  U.  S.  379  ( 1  W.  H  R.  Man. 
151);  Nebbta  v.  New  York,  291  U.  S.  502;  Dorchy  v.  Kansas.  272  U.  S. 
306:  Ea.<itern  States  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  A.tsociatum  v.  United 
States.  2^4  U.  S  600;  Aikens  v.  Wixonsin,  195  U.  S.  194;  Uolden  v. 
Hardy.  169  U.  S   366. 
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mlsslble  contest  open  to  industrial  combatants.  See  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  in  254  U.  S.  at  488.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  State 
in  dealing  with  the  evils  arising  from  Industrial  disputes  may 
impair  the  effective  exercise  of  the  right  to  discuss  freely  indus- 
trial relations  which  are  matters  of  public  concern.  A  contrary 
conclusion  could  be  used  to  support  abridgment  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  concerning  almost  every  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  society. 

The  range  of  activities  proscribed  by  section  3448.  whether  char- 
acterized as  picketing  or  loitering  or  otherwise,  embraces  nearly 
every  practicable,  effective  means  whereby  those  interested — In- 
cluding the  employees  directly  affected — may  enlighten  the  public 
on  the  nature  and  causes  of  a  labor  dispute.  The  safeguarding 
of  these  means  is  essential  to  the  securing  of  an  informed  and 
educated  public  opinion  with  respect  to  a  matter  which  is  of 
public  concern.  It  may  be  that  effective  exercise  of  the  means  of 
advancing  public  knowledge  may  persuade  some  of  those  reached 
to  refrain  from  entering  into  advantageous  relations  with  the  busl- 
ne.-s  establishment  which  Is  the  scene  of  the  dispute.  Every  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  matters  that  are  Important  has  the  poten- 
tiality of  Inducing  action  in  the  interests  of  one  rather  than 
another  group  In  society.  But  the  group  in  power  at  any  moment 
may  not  impose  penal  sanctions  on  peaceful  and  truthful  discuE- 
Blon  of  matters  of  public  Interest  merely  on  a  showing  that  others 
mriy  thereby  be  persuaded  to  take  action  inconi^lstent  with  its 
lntere«t8.  Abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  Kuch  dlBcu..slon  can  bo 
Justified  only  where  tho  clear  dangiT  of  stabstantlve  evils  arlftcs 
under  clrctjmstances  affording  no  opportunity  to  test  the  merits 
of  Ideas  by  competition  for  acceptance  in  the  market  of  public 
opinion.*'  Wc  hold  that  the  dungi.r  of  injury  to  an  industrial  con- 
cern Is  neither  so  serious  nor  so  imintnttnt  us  to  Justify  the  sweep- 
ing proscription  of  freedom  of  discussion  embodied  In  section  3448. 

itio  State  urges  that  tho  purjjoMe  of  the  challenged  statute  M 
the  prott-cilon  of  the  community  from  the  violence  and  brcuchoa 
of  the  peace,  which,  It  aeserts,  are  the  concomitants  of  picketing. 
Tho  power  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  takt*  adeqtiate  steps  to 
preserve  the  peoco  ond  to  protect  the  privacy,  the  lives,  and  the 
property  of  Ita  rcsldenu  cannot  bo  doubted.  But  no  clear  and 
present  danger  of  destruction  of  life  or  property,  or  Invasion  of  the 
right  of  privacy,  or  breach  of  the  peace  can  be  thought  to  be 
iriherent  in  the  activities  of  every  person  who  approaches  the 
premises  of  an  employer  and  publicizes  the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute 
involving  the  latter.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  picketing  en 
ma.sse  or  otherwise  conducted  which  might  occasion  such  immi- 
nent and  aggravated  danger  to  these  interests  as  to  Justify  a  stat- 
ute narrowly  drawn  to  cover  the  precise  situation  giving  rise  to  the 
danger.  Compare  Ainerican  Foundries  v.  Tri-City  Council  (257 
U.  S.  184.  205).  Section  3448  in  question  here  does  not  aim  spe- 
cifically at  serious  encroachments  on  these  interests  and  does  not 
evidence  any  such  care  in  balancing  these  interests  against  the 
interest  of  the  community  and  that  of  the  individual  in  freedom, 
of  discussion  on  matters  of  public  concern. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  section  3448  is  limited  or  restricted 
In  Its  application  to  such  activity  as  takes  place  at  the  scene  of 
the  labor  dispute.  "[The]  streets  are  natural  and  proper  places 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  and  opinion;  and  one  is  not 
to  have  the  exercise  of  his  liberty  of  expression  in  appropriate 
places  abridged  on  the  plea  that  it  may  be  exercised  in  some  other 
place."  Schneider  v.  State  (308  U.  S.  147,  161;  5  L.  R.  R.  332); 
Hague  v.  C.  /.  O.  (307  U.  S.  496,  515-516;  4  L.  R.  R.  Man.  501.)^  The 
danger  of  breach  of  the  f)eace  or  serious  Invasion  of  rights  of  prop- 
erty or  privacy  at  the  scene  of  a  labor  dispute  is  not  sufficiently 
imminent  In  all  cases  to  warrant  the  legislattire  in  deternUning 
that  such  place  is  not  appropriate  for  the  range  of  activities  out- 
lawed by  section  3448. 

Reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  is  of  opinion  that  the  Judgment  below 
should   be  affirmed. 


[Supreme   Court   of   the  United  States.   CarUon   v.   People   of   the 
State  of  California.  No.   667,   April   22,    1940.     Appeal   from   the 
Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California.     Reversed] 
Lee  Pressman    (Joseph  Kovner,  Anthony  Wayne  Smith,   Richard 
Gladsteln.  Aubrey  Grossman,  and  Benjamin  Margolis  with  him  on 
the  brief)    for  appellant;   LawTence  W.  Carr  for  appellee;   Oomond 
K.  Fraenkel  filed  brief  of  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  as  amicus 
curiae.   Mycr   N.    Rosengard   and   Samuel    A.   Rinella   filed    brief   of 
Ross  W.  Swing  as  amicus  curiae. 
Mr.  Ju-stice  Murphy  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
This  case   presents   the   question   whether   regulations  embodied 
in  a  municipal  ordinance  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  tho 
press  secured   against   State   invasion   by   the   Fourteenth   Amend- 
ment.'* 


--  See  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  In  249  U.  S   at  52.  250  U.  S.  630. 

-'  The  fact  that  the  activities  for  which  jietltloner  was  arrested 
and  convicted  took  place  on  the  private  property  of  the  preserving 
company  is  without  significance.  Petitioner  and  the  other  em- 
ployees "were  never  treated  as  trespassers,  assuming  that  they  could 
be  v.here  the  company  ovns  such  a  substantial  part  of  the  town. 
Sec  p.  3.  supra.  And  section  3448.  in  any  event,  mtist  be  tested  upon 
its  face. 

^  'It  is  well  settled  that  municipal  ordinances  adopted  under 
State  authority  constitute  State  action  and  are  within  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  amendment."  (Lovell  v.  Griffin.  303  U.  S.  444,  460; 
Schneider  v.  State.  308  U.  S.  147  (5  L.  R.  R.  332).) 
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S«?ctlon  3  of  an  ordinance  of  Shasta  Coimty.  Calif.,  provides: 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person.  In  or  upon  any  public 
■treet.  highway,  sidewalk,  alley,  or  other  public  place  In  the 
County  of  Shasta.  State  of  California,  to  loiter  In  front  of.  or  In 
the  vicinity  of .  or  to  picket  In  front  of.  or  In  the  vicinity  of.  or  to 
carry,  thow.  or  display  any  t>anner,  transparency,  badge,  or  sign 
In  front  of  or  in  the  vicinity  of.  any  works,  or  factory,  or  any 
place  of  business,  or  employment  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  or 
Influencing,  or  attempting  to  induce  or  influence,  any  person  to 
refrain  from  entering  any  such  works,  or  factory,  or  place  of 
business,  or  employment,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Inducing  or  in- 
fluencing, or  attempting  to  Induce  or  influence,  any  person  to 
refrain  from  piirchastng  or  using  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise. 
or  other  articles,  manufactured,  made,  or  kept  for  sale  therein. 
or  for  the  purpose  of  Inducing  or  Influencing,  or  attempting  to 
Induce  or  influence,  any  person  to  refrain  from  doing  or  per- 
forming any  service  or  labor  in  any  works,  factory,  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  employment,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Intimidating,  threat- 
ening, or  coercing,  or  attempting  to  intimidate,  threaten,  or 
coerce  any  person  who  Is  performing,  seeking,  or  obtaining  serv- 
ice or  labor  In  any  such  works,  factory,  place  of  business,  or  em- 
ployment." ■ 

Appellant  was  one  of  a  group  of  29  men  engaged  In  picketing 
cm  United  States  Highway  90  In  front  of  the  Delta  Tunnel  project 
in  Shasta  County.  "The  picketing  consisted  of  walking  (on  the 
edge  of  the  highway  nearest  the  project)  a  distance  of  50  to  100 
feet  In  a  general  northerly  direction,  then  turning  around  and  re- 
tracing steps  and  continuing  as  before  •  •  •  all  of  the  walking 
In  connection  with  the  picketing  •  •  •  was  done  off  the  paved 
portion  of  the  highway  and  on  the  graveled  portion  of  the  right-of- 
way:  that  Is,  on  public  property  "  Some  of  the  pickets  carried  signs, 
similar  to  those  described  In  the  margin,"  In  such  a  manner  that 
workers  on  the  project  and  persons  going  along  the  hlghwav  In 
either  direction  could  read  them.  The  sign  carried  by  appel'lant 
bore  the  legend:  "This  Job  Is  unfair  to  C.  I.  O."  These  activities 
occurred  between  the  hours  of  7:30  and  9  a.  m.  During  this  period 
vehicles  and  persons  passed  freely  without  any  molestation  or  Inter- 
ference through  the  picket  line  from  the  highway  to  the  project  and 
from  the  project  to  the  highway,  and  the  traffic  of  persons  and 
automobiles  along  the  highway  was  not  obstructed.  Appellant  did 
not  threaten  or  Intimidate  or  coerce  anyone:  did  not  make  any  loud 
noises  at  any  time,  and  was  peaceful  and  orderly  In  his  df  meaner. 
The  pickets  committed  no  acts  of  violence,  and  there  was  aK>  breach 
of  the  peace. 

The  county  officers  arrested  appellant  and  charged  that  he  did 
'loiter,  picket,  and  display  signs  and  banners  in  a  public  place  and 
In  and  upon  a  public  highway  In  front  of.  and  In  the  vicinity  of, 
the  Delta  Tunnel  project  •  •  •  for  the  purpose  of  Inducing 
and  infl'aenclng  persons  to  refrain  from  doing  and  performing  serv- 
ices and  labor"*  at  the  project  in  violation  of  the  ordinance  The 
Justices  crurt  of  Tbwnshlp  No  9  found  him  "guilty  of  violating  the 
Sha^Jta  County  antlplcketlng  law,"  rendered  Judgment  accordingly, 
and  Imposed  sentence.  The  superior  court  of  Shasta  County  af- 
flrmed  the  Judgment.  That  court  upheld  the  ordinance  over 
appellant's  claim  of  unconstitutionality,  on  the  authority  of  a  prior 
decision  "    The  ca?e  comes  here  on  appeal  ■ 

Our  decision  In  Thomhtll  v.  Alabama.  No.  514.  decided  this  day. 
goes  far  toward  settling  the  Issues  presented  here.  Under  that 
decision,  section  2  of  the  ordinance  in  question  is  to  lie  judged 
upon  its  face.» 

Section  2  on  Its  face  declares  It  unlawful  for  any  person  to  carry 
or  display  any  sign  or  banner  or  badge  In  the  vicinity  of  any  place 
of  business  for  the  purpose  of  Inducing  or  attempting  to  Induce 
any  person  to  refrain  from  purchasing  merchandise  or  performing 
services  or  labor.  It  likewise  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  loiter  or  picket  In  the  vicinity  of  any  place  of  business  for 
a  similar  purpose.  The  terms  "loiter"  and  "picket"  are  not  defined 
either  in  the  ordinance  or  in  authoritative  State  decisions. 
Therefore,  they  must  be  judged  as  covering  all  the  activities  em- 

■  Section  1  declares  that  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  "to 
make  any  loud  or  unusual  noise,  or  to  speak  In  a  loud  or  unusual 
tone,  or  to  cry  out  or  proclaim,  for  the  purposes  of  inducing  or 
Influencing,  or  attempting  to  Induce  or  Influence,  any  person"  to 
refrain  from  enterlang,  or  purchasing  merchandise  from,  or  perform- 
ing any  service  In  any  place  of  business.  The  State  did  not  charge 
that  this  section  was  violated. 

"  Potir  5igns  were  admitted  In  evidence  as  typical.  They  were  of 
white  cardlKiard,  approximately  14  by  22  Inches  in  size,  and  were 
tacked  upon  a  stick  some  34  inches  long,  1>4  inches  wide,  and 
>4  Inch  thick.  Black  painted  letters,  ranging  in  size  from  I14 
Inches  to  5  Inches  in  height,  spelled  out  one  of  the  following 
legends  on  each  sign:  "Don't  be  a  scab."  "Shasta  Tunnel  and  Con- 
struction Workers  Local  No.  260."  "C.  I.  O.  Picket  Line."  "Tills  job 
unfair  to  C.  I.  O." 

"  Appellant,  prior  to  trial,  moved  to  dismiss  the  complaint  upon  a 
number  of  grounds,  among  which  was  the  contention  that  section  2 
of  the  ordinance  violated  the  fourteenth  amendment  in  abridging 
Ills  "freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  and  freedom  of  assembly." 
The  same  objections  were  raised  by  demurrer,  by  further  motions 
to  dlamtss  the  complaint,  and  by  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

■  There  is  no  further  appeal  allowed  in  the  State  courts. 

"  We  do  not  decide  whether,  in  view  of  the  se(>arabiUty  provision 
(sec.  S),  the  State  courts  might  cull  out  from  section  2  particular 
rlainm  whldi.  standing  alone,  could  be  sustained. 


braced  by  the  prohibition  against  the  carrying  of  signs  In  the 
vicinity  of  a  labor  dispute  for  the  purpose  mentioned.*  The 
ordinance  does  not  prescribe  the  caxrying  of  signs  in  other  places 
or  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  or  attempting  to  Induce  others  to 
adopt  courses  of  action  not  related  to  labor  disputes.  It  contains 
no  exceptions  with  respect  to  the  truthfulness  and  restraint  of 
the  information  conveyed  or  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  activity.  It  is  true  that  the  ordinance  requires  proof  of  a 
purpose  to  persuade  others  not  to  buy  merchandise  or  perform 
services.  Such  a  purpose  could  be  found  in  the  case  of  nearly 
every  person  engaged  In  publicizing  the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute: 
every  en>pIoyee  or  memt>er  of  a  union  who  engaged  in  such  activity 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  place  of  business  could  be  found  desirous  of 
accomplishing  such  objectives;  disinterested  persons  (who  might 
be  hired  to  carry  signs)  appear  to  be  a  possible,  but  unlikely,  excep- 
tion." In  brief,  the  ordinance  docs  not  regulate  all  carrying  of 
signs,  but.  on  the  contrary,  prescribes  the  carrying  of  signs  only 
if  by  persons  directly  Interested  who  approach  the  vicinity  of 
a  labor  dispute  to  convey  information  about  the  dispute. 

The  sweeping  and  Inexact  terms  of  the  ordinance  disclose  the 
threat  to  freedom  of  speech  Inherent  in  Its  existence.  It  cannot 
be  thought  to  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  statute  held 
void  In  Thomhiirs  case.  The  carrjlng  of  signs  and  banners,  no 
less  than  the  raising  of  a  flag,  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  means 
of  conveying  information  on  matters  of  public  concern.  Strom- 
berg  V.  California  (283  U.  8.  359) .  For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  our 
opinion  in  Thomhill  v.  Alabama,  supra,  publicizing  the  facts  of  a 
labor  dispute  in  a  peaceful  way  through  appropriate  means,  whether 
by  pamphlet,  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  banner,  must  now  be  re- 
garded as  within  that  liberty  of  communication  which  Is  secured 
to  every  person  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  against  abridgment 
by  a  State. 

The  power  and  duty  of  the  State  to  take  adequate  steps  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  protect  the  privacy,  the  lives,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  Its  residents  cannot  be  doubttd.  But  the  ordinance  in 
question  here  abridges  liberty  of  discussion  under  circumstances 
presenting  no  clear  and  present  clanger  of  substantive  evils  within 
the  allowable  area  of  State  control. 

Reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  Is  of  opinion  that  the  Judgment  twlow 
should  be  affirmed. 


Tax  Exemption  and  Social  Security 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 


ARTICLE  BT  WILLIAM  P.  MONTAVON 


Mr,  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  conspnt  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  by  WilLam  P.  Montavon.  K.  S.  G.,  director  of  the 
legal  department  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
entitled  "Tax  Exemption  and  Social  Security,"  being  a  brief 
discussion  of  proposed  amendments  extending  the  coverage  of 
the  old-age  benefits  system  as  contemplated  in  the  provisions 
of  a  bill  I  introduced  known  as  Senate  bill  3579. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foDows: 

fProm  Catholic  Action  for  AprU  1940] 

TAX  E^EMPTTOW  AOT)  SOCIAL  SK'L'aiTT A    BRTOr   DISCtTSSION   OV  PROPOSKD 

AMEKDMDITS    EXTCNOINC    THZ    CO\'SBACE    OT    THI     OLO-ACE-BENZTITS 
STSTXM 

(By  William   P.  Montavon,   K.   8.   O..   director,  N.   C.   W.   C.   legal 

department ) 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the 
cld-age-beneflts  system  persons  employed  in  the  tax-exempt,  non- 
profit educational,  religious,  and  charitable  agencies.  By  amend- 
ment the  value  of  coverage  in  the  old-age-t)eneflts  system  was  sub- 
stanUally  enhanced  in  1939.  The  benefits  to  the  taxpayer  were  In- 
creased by  these  amendments,  and  the  aged  wife  of  the  taxpayer 
was  made  a  participant,  as  were  also  the  surviving  widow  and  other 
surviving  dependents  of  the  taxpayer. 

To  exclude  frcm  a  system  of  benefits  provided  by  legislation  a 
large  group  of  wage  earners  for  no  other  reason  than  their  being 
employed  in  the  service  of  an  educational,  religious,  or  charitable 

*•  See  Thomhill  v.  Alabama  (No.  514.  p.  2,  n.  18) . 

*^  Even  they  would  be  covered  under  a  construction  making  pur- 
pose synonymous  with  Intent.  See  Thomhill  v.  Alabama  (No  614, 
pa.n.17). 
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ftgency  customarily  ex»»mpt  frcm  the  payment  of  taxes  was  mani- 
Xestly  an  injustice  In  1935.  That  Injustice  was  substantially  aggra- 
Tated  by  the  amendment  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  by  Congress  in 
1939  when  the  benefits  of  the  act  were  made  to  extend  to  the  wife 
and  surviving  dcp«^ndents  of  the  wage  earner. 

The  old-age-t)cr.cfits  system  as  provided  for  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  as  amendrd.  is  financed  through  revenue  derived  from 
a  tax  on  pay  roll,  which  may  be  as  high  as  3  percent  of  the  pay  roll 
paid  by  the  employer  and  3  percent  paid  by  the  wage  earner.  At 
present  the  rate  is  1  percent  of  the  pay  roll  paid  by  the  employer 
and  1  percent  of  wages  received  paid  by  the  wage  earner. 

The  advlson,-  council  which  assisted  in  the  drafting  of  the  origi- 
nal eccnomlc  secur.ty  bill,  out  of  which  the  Social  Security  Act 
grew,  believed  that  no  method  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution existed  whereby  these  employees  of  tax-exempt  agencies 
could  be  included  within  the  coverage  of  the  old-age-benefits  sys- 
tem without  impinging  on  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  employing 
agency.  The  religious,  charitable,  and  educational  groups,  there- 
fore, to  defend  the  tax-exempt  status  upon  which  stands  In  great 
n^.casure  their  freedom  of  action,  were  forced  into  a  position  where 
they  seemed  to  protest  against  and  opp>06e  the  extension  of  the 
coverage  of  old-age  benefits  to  their  employees.  This  was  not  the 
true  position  of  these  groups.  Their  true  position  was  probably 
best  stated  by  a  Joint  committee  representing  the  three  national 
hospital  associations  of  the  United  States  which  In  1935  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  pleaded  with  that 
committee  to  find  a  way  to  extend  to  the  employees  of  the  hos- 
pitals the  coverage  of  old-age  benefits  and  at  the  same  time  to 
recognize  and  respect  the  customary  tax-exempt  status  of  tha 
charitable  hospitals.  The  committee  seemed  unable  to  find  a 
solution  for  the  problem,  and  the  employees  of  the  charitable 
hospitals  and  other  tax-exempt  agencies  were  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  act. 

Since  1935.  after  much  discussion  and  frequent  conferences,  the 
Interested  nonprofit,  charitable,  educational,  and  religious  agencies 
have  convinced  legislative  and  administrative  authorities  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  it  is  possible  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  old-age-benefits  sys- 
tem to  the  employees  of  these  agencies  and  at  the  same  time  to 
recognize  and  respect  their  customary  tax-exempt  status.  What  Is 
required  to  do  this  Is  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tax  for 
the  support  of  thr  old-age-benefits  sjrstem  be  earmarked  from  the 
time  of  Its  collection  and  made  payable  directly  Into  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance  trust  fund.  In  this  way  revenue 
derived  from  this  tax  cannot  become  available  for  appropriation 
for  any  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  it  is  earmarked,  and  the 
tax  Itself  is  inseparably  associated  with  and  legally  connected  with 
the  benefit.  It  is  a  paj-ment  for  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  thus  truly  a 
contribution  It  does  not.  however,  cease  to  be  a  tax  because  It 
remains  compulsory  and  there  Is  a  penalty  for  nonpayment.  It  is 
analogous  to  a  special  as.sessment. 

S.  3579.  Introduced  by  Senator  Walsh  on  March  14,  1940.  and 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  proposes  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  along  the  lines  Indicated  in  this  discussion 
and  thus  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  old-age  benefits  system  to 
the  employees  of  religious,  educatlolial,  and  charitable  agencies 
without  impinging  upon  their  customary  tax-exempt  status. 

This  proposed  bill  would  amend  section  201  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  This  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act  creates  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  known  as  the 
Federal  old-age  and  sursMvors'  Insurance  trust  fund  and  provides 
that  for  each  fi."=cal  year  "out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  amounts  equivalent  to  100  percent  of  the 
taxes  received  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  and 
covered  Into  the  Treasury"  are  appropriated  to  the  atxjve  trust 
fund.  S.  3579  would  add  to  section  201  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
the  following  language:  "The  trust  fund  shall  also  consist  of  the 
taxes  referred  to  in  section  1420  (e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code," 
and  would  then  add  a  new  section.  1420  (e),  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

Section  1420  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  refers  to  the  collection 
and  payment  of  taxes  and  provides  that  taxes  Imposed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  old-age  benefits  E3r8tem  "shall  be  collected  by  the 
Bvireau  of  Internal  Revenue  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
and  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  Internal- 
revenue  collections  "  Thus  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  old- 
age-benefits  system  under  the  Social  Security  Act  at  present  are 
general  taxes  subject  to  appropriation  by  Congress. 

The  new  section  1420  (e),  which  S.  3579  would  add,  would  safe- 
guard the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  religious  and  charitable  agency 
paying  the  tax  by  requiring  that  all  revenues  collected  from  such 
tax-exempt  agencies  "shall  be  paid  directly  into  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors'  instxrance  trust  fund."  In  this  way  the  proposed 
amendment  would  In  reality  convert  what  otherwise  would  be  a 
general  tax  into  a  true  contribution  to  a  trust  fund  available  only 
for  the  payment  of  old-age  benefits  and  not  subject  to  appropriation 
by  Congress  for  any  other  pxirpose. 

The  proposed  bill.  S  3579,  would  also  amend  section  209  (b)  (8) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
excludes  from  the  old-age  and  survivors'  benefits  system  persons  who 
receive  remuneration  for  service  performed  "in  the  employ  of  a  cor- 
poration, community  chest,  fxind.  or  fotindatlon.  organized  and  op- 
erated exclusively  for  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  edu- 
cational purposes,  or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or 
animals,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual,  and  no  stibstantial  part  of 
tlie  activities  of  which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 


tempting to  Influence  legislation."  S.  3579  would  omit  this  lan- 
guage from  the  Social  Security  Act.  section  209  (b)  (8),  and  would 
substitute  for  it  the  following:  "Service  performed  by  a  duly  or- 
dained or  duly  commissioned  or  licensed  minister  of  any  church  in 
the  regular  exercise  of  his  ministry  and  serv-lce  performed  by  regular 
members  of  religious  orders  in  the  exercise  of  duties  required  by  such 
orders."  This  S.  3579  would  extend  the  coverage  of  the  old-age  and 
siirvlvors'  Insurance  benefits  to  all  the  lay  employees  of  the  tax- 
exempt  charitable,  religious,  and  educational  agencies  now  excluded 
by  the  Social  Security  Act  and  would  exclude  from  these  benefits 
only  duly  ordained  or  duly  conunlssloned  or  licensed  ministers  at 
any  church  and  members  of  religious  orders. 

The  great  diversity  of  agencies  in  the  fields  of  education,  benevo- 
lence, and  religion  that  have  indicated  their  desire  to  have  this  bill 
enacted  is  evidence  that  the  project  is  receiving  the  wide-spread 
popular  support  which  it  merits. 


Ways,  Means,  and  Money  to  Put  Over  Wheeler-Lea 
Bill,  and  What  Happens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22,  1940 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  this  morning's  mail  I 
received  from  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  a  copy  of  a  Postal  telegram 
sent  out  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith,  a  representative 
of  National  Conference  of  Railroad  Investors,  lobb3rlst  of 
railroads,  to  chairman  of  Texas  unit,  urging  railroad  security 
holders  to  bring  pressure  on  their  Congressmen  to  vote  for 
"satisfactory"  bill  S.  2009,  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportation 
bill.  Tlmt  telegram  was  sent  from  Washington,  now  and 
heretofore  honeycombed  with  lobbyists  for  that  bill.  That 
telegram  was  sent  to  Josh  R.  Morriss,  of  Texarkana,  Ark. 
In  pursuance  of  that  telegram.  Morriss  seems  to  have  sent 
out  letters  to  all  railroad  investors  in  Texas  and  surrounding 
territory,  a  copy  of  which  I  received  this  morning.  I  ask 
that  the  telegram  and  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Record, 

Mr.  Morriss  advises  that  several  Texas  Congressmen  are  in 
the  doubtful  column,  and,  of  course,  they  should  be  looked 
after,  and  that  all  holders  of  railroad  securities  in  the  State 
of  Texas  should  be  contacted.  He  also  requests  contributions 
of  5  cents  or  more  for  each  $1,000  railroad  bond  in  their  port- 
folio, and  he  says  this  is  a  customary  contribution.  He  also 
encloses  a  form  letter  indicating  how  to  transmit  funds.  A 
little  mathematics  will  show  that  such  contributions  from 
railroad  investors  would  bring  in  a  total  lobbying  fund  of 
over  $100,000,000,  and  this  clearly  Justifies  the  recent  state- 
ment of  Congressman  Cttlkin,  of  New  York,  as  to  Siicix  a 
slush  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  being  lobbied,  railroaded,  and  legislated 
to  set  back  this  coimtry  for  50  years.  No  sooner  than  we 
begin  to  avoid  discriminations  in  freight  rates  and  to  obtain 
cheaper  transportation  an  effort  immediately  is  made  to 
destroy  it.  Our  automobiles,  inland  and  coastal  waterways, 
and  airplanes  will  help  bring  about  equality  of  treatment 
and  cheaper  transportation.  Our  coffee  comes  from  South 
America;  our  tea  comes  from  India,  China,  or  Japan;  our 
tin  and  rubber  from  Malay  states;  our  cocoa  from  the  Tropics; 
our  breadstuff,  dairy  products,  and  meat  from  the  West,  Aus- 
tralia, or  Argentina;  our  fish  come  from  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
oceans;  our  fruit  from  Florida,  California,  and  the  Tropics; 
our  cotton  Is  barged  along  our  rivers,  coasts,  and  across  the 
ocean.  Where  food  is  difficult  to  obtain,  it  is  necessarily  ex- 
pensive regardless  of  wages.  Our  breadstuff  is  raised  mostly 
in  the  West,  1,500  or  2,000  miles  from  the  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  our  farmers  and  consumers  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  price  the  railroad  management,  by  their  desired 
monopoly  and  attitude  of  "all  the  traffic  will  bear"  and  "the 
public  be  damned,"  will  insist  upon  asking  and  taking.  All 
of  us  are  consumers  of  farm  products,  and  the  Wheeler-Lea 
bill  will  increase  the  cost,  reduce  consumption,  curtail  aad 
lessen  the  wages  of  labor,  and  increase  our  surpluses. 
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The  railroads  use  the  harbors  of  this  country  free  of  charge, 
harbors  upon  which  $720,000,000  have  been  expended.  The 
Wheeler-Lea  bill  will  destroy  the  waterway  expenditure  for 
our  rivers  and  harbors.  If  we  want  to  encourage  our  farmers, 
we  must  give  them  water-transportation  rates  for  their  crops 
la  comparison  with  prices  paid  by  others  for  ocean  transpor- 
tation. Farmers  are  engaged  In  a  strictly  competitive  busi- 
ness. Grains  they  grow  are  produced  all  over  the  world  and 
reach  European  markets  by  oceangoing  vessels.  Prom  Aus- 
tralia they  go  to  the  channel  ports  of  England,  a  distance  of 
15.000  miles,  at  a  cost  of  16  cents  per  bushel.  Prom  Yankton. 
S.  Dak.,  to  Duluth.  Minn.,  a  distance  of  424  miles,  the  rail- 
roads charge  15.9  cents  per  bushel.  This  Is  30  times  the 
waterway  charge  per  mile.  What  possible  chance  have  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  compete  for  the  markets  of  Europe? 

As  a  member  of  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House. 
I  find  this  Government  has  spent  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  In  construction  of  walls,  levees,  and  other  protective 
work.s  for  railroads  against  floods.  The  record  shows  that 
the  railroads  have  some  2.200  steamboats,  tugs,  barges,  car 
floats,  canal  boats,  and  other  kinds  of  floating  equipment 
representing  an  investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
Have  they  paid  any  part  of  the  $720,000,000  spent  by  the 
Government  on  the  coast  and  channels,  or  of  the  large  sums 
spent  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  permit  their  car  ferries  to 
operate? 

It  Is  well  known  that  several  canals  have  been  built  in  the 
United  States  by  the  people  in  order  to  obtain  reasonable 
transportation  rates,  but  those  canals  have  been  put  out  of 
existence.  Take  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  leased  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for 
99  years.  Take  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  Morris  and 
Essex.  All  of  those  canals  were  put  out  of  business,  with  a 
'result  that  the  freight  rate  for  hauling  coal  from  mines  to 
tidewater  increased  from  75  cents  per  ton  to  $2.49  now 
charged  per  ton.  The  record  shows  the  Erie  Canal  is  still 
In  use  and  has  been  constantly  Improved  during  the  past  100 
years.  That  canal  enables  the  transportation  of — and  rail- 
roads do  transport — grain  at  4  cents  per  bushel  across  the 
State  of  New  York— a  distance  of  436  miles.  Elsewhere  in 
this  countiy  where  there  is  no  waterway  competition  the  rail- 
roads charge  farmers  and  shippers  15.9  cents  i)er  bushel,  on 
an  average,  for  the  same  distance. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  placing  of  our  waterways  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  because 
that  Commission  is  archaic,  fossilized,  one-track,  sidetrack, 
and  railroad-minded.  It  has  not  had  two  new  ideas  in  a 
generation.  I  lack  confidence  in  that  Commission.  It  does 
not  function  In  the  Interest  of  the  whole  people.  I  know  that 
Commission  desires  this  extra  authority.  It  wants  the  power 
to  Justify  Its  existence  for  the  railroads.  We  know  for  years 
and  years  it  has  permitted  glaring  discriminations  against 
▼arlous  sections  of  our  country.  They  grade  us  by  zones  and 
penalize  us  by  classeiS  and  sections. 

Today  we  have  most  serious  proMems  confronting  us,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  is  lack  of  distribution  of  our  prod- 
ucts. A  few  moments  ago  we  passed  a  resolution  creating  a 
committee  of  this  House  to  investigate  migratory  problems 
now  Imminently  confronting  us.  Over  20.000  families  are  In 
migration.  We  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  people 
leaving  certain  sections  of  the  country,  roaming  about,  and 
we  do  not  stop  to  think  of  the  cause. 

I  win  tell  you  one  of  the  main  causes.  It  Is  discrimination 
and  favoritism  in  freight  rates.  It  is  making  the  laboring 
man  of  the  South,  consumers  of  the  South,  and  employers  of 
the  South,  and  particularly  in  the  States  of  Texas.  Oklahoma, 
and  Arkansas — the  so-called  southwestern  zone — pay  a  third 
more  for  transportation  of  their  freight  than  other  sections 
of  the  country.  It  Is  no  wonder  we  have  a  migratory  prob- 
lem. Industry  Is  prevented  from  coming  to  that  section  of 
the  country  and  at  the  same  time  Its  natural  resources  are 
being  exhausted.  Some  of  you  try  to  deceive  the  laboring 
man  of  that  section  of  the  country,  when  you  well  know 
nettber  be  nor   bis  employer  can  compete,  exist,  or  live 


decently  If  required  to  pay  a  higher  freight  rate  than  his 
competitor.  He  will  nattirally  seek  a  place  alongside  his 
neighbor,  and  to  do  so  will  migrate  with  his  family,  congest 
your  cities,  and  increase  your  problems. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  we  do  when  we  see  the 
raUroads  and  their  owners  contributing  millions  upon  mil- 
lions in  support  of  a  bill  such  as  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  now  in 
conference,  and  find  their  shrewd  lobbyists  here  all  about  us? 
I  warn  the  people  of  this  country,  of  the  North  and  East,  that 
so  long  as  we  have  these  discriminations,  these  feudal  zones, 
these  unfair  and  discriminatory  freight  rates,  and  prospec- 
tive and  Imminent  destruction  of  our  watenvays  for  the 
transportation  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  this  coim- 
try,  we  will  continue  to  have  not  only  migratory  problems 
but  more  serious  ones. 

The  railroads  of  any  section  cannot  be  more  prosperous 
than  the  people  they  serve  in  that  section.  Theii  rates  mate- 
rially affect  all  wages,  prices,  employment,  and  educational 
opportunities. 

Is  there  need  or  demand  by  the  people  for  regulation  of 
Inland  waterways?  Only  railroad  investors,  railroad  man- 
agement, and  those  who  speculate  in  the  securities  of  rail- 
roads are  demanding  regulation  and  destruction  of  cur  water 
transportation.  I  am  tired  of  so  much  regulation  and  favor 
regulating  the  regulators.  Speculators  by  manipulation  of  se- 
curities on  the  exchanges  have  bankrupted  our  railroads  for 
about  every  20  years.  They  are  In  their  present  plight  while 
for  50  years  under  the  eye  and  regulatory  control  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Why  now  jeopardize,  bank- 
rupt, and  destroy  our  other  means  of  transportation?  Why 
not  profit  by  experience  and  use  common  sense? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
permitted  to  be  built  up  In  this  country  a  sj-stem  of  freight 
rates  so  complex,  technical,  voluminous,  and  confusing  that 
"it  Is  lost  in  a  jungle  of  rates."  I  ask  in  all  sincerity  for  any 
soimd  reason  to  Justify  the  destruction  of  our  inland  water 
transportation  by  strangulation  at  the  hands  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Why  give  up  our  only  weapon 
of  defense  and  of  protection  for  future  reasonable  rates? 
Imagine  the  intricacies,  the  maze,  the  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. In  placing  all  rates  under  that  agency,  the  port-to- 
poTt  rates,  regulation  of  services,  schedules,  distribution,  and 
exchange  of  equipment;  control  over  establishment  of  new 
services;  extension  or  abandonment  of  existing  services  and 
control  over  accounting  and  financing  of  water  earners. 

What  guide  will  the  Commission  use  for  its  work?  Only 
railroad  rates  as  a  guide  will  be  used,  because  it  has  no  other 
experience.  Will  the  Commission  lower  the  waterway  rate? 
Not  at  all.  Will  the  Conunission  lower  the  railroad  rate  to 
conform  to  water  rates?  Certainly  not.  What  will  happen? 
The  watei-way  rate  will  be  raised  to  the  railroad  rate,  or  to 
such  a  level  as  to  destroy  competition.  Then  the  railroad 
will  get  the  business  because  of  a  faster  service,  and  the  in- 
land waterways  will  dry  up;  the  inland  sections  and  cities  of 
the  country  will  retrograde;  the  coasts  and  their  cities  will 
build  up  and  prosper  for  a  while;  and  California,  the  home  of 
the  able  Representative  and  House  sponsor  of  this  bUl,  and 
other  coast  sections  will  double  and  treble  in  population,  and  a 
much  greater  migrant  problem  will  exist  than  now.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  can  the  people  do?  How  can  we  defeat  a  lobby 
of  $100,000,000?  That  is  a  question  that  the  people  can  and 
will  solve  In  time,  but  it  may  be  too  late  for  our  generation. 


Dc.\i  Mb. 


Tmt  Tex«  Statf  Unft  or  the 
National  CorcrniENci:  or  lNVisTO«a. 

Teiarkana.  Tex .  March  30.  1940 
You  win   be  interested  In  the  enclosed  copy 


2^„  o^^  whtoh  repc5rt9  stattM  of  oxir  most  Important  railroad 
bill.  8.  3009.  the  Wheeler-Trximan-Lea  bill.  I  am  sure  It  la  need'.esa 
for  me  to  suggest  that  you  again  write  your  Congressman  recardinR 
this  matter.  " 

*^^^*^^  "^^^  Congressmen  are  In  the  doubtful  column  and 
therefore  we  ahould  contact  all  holders  of  railroad  securities  re- 
^Tl^r,:?"'  State  However,  the  extent  of  our  clrcularlzaUon 
wlU  depend  upon  available  funds  '«wuu 

AiJh^K  r^  T^,  °^*  *  contribution  for  this  spedflc  piirpose. 
Although  A  cents  for  each  $1,000  raUroad  bond  in  your  pcrtfollTls 
^i2S^?^!S'''''""°°  ^""  may  make  wui  bc'e,tre?^ely  '^^ 
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Every  dollar  so  received  will  be  expended  exclusively  for  mailing 
costs  directly  connected  with  the  passage  of  this  bUl.     I  hope  you 
wlU  cooperate  and  enclose  an  appropriate  blank. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Josh  R.  Morriss. 
The  chairman  of  the  Texas  unit  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Investors  seeks  a  lobby  fund  of  the  "customary"  5  cents  per  $1,000 
bond  from  railroad  security  holders  to  cover  costs  "directly  con- 
nected with  the  passage  of  this  bUl"  (S.  2009,  Wheeler-Lea  trans- 
portation bill). 

[Telegram  from  Wa-shlnrton  representative  of  National  Conference 
of  Investors  to  chairman  of  Texas  unit  urging  railroad  security 
holders  to  bring  pressure  on  their  Congressmen  to  vote  for  satis- 
factory bill— S.  2009,  Wheeler-Lea  transportation  bill) 

Makch  28.  1940. 
Josh  R.  Morrlss. 

F.  W.  Offcnhauser  <t  Co.,  Texarkana.  Tex.: 

Conference  committee  S  2009  will  report  shortly.  Some  provi- 
sions of  Senate  and  House  drafts  may  be  dropped  but  Its  main 
provision  for  regtilatlon  all  forms  transportation  will  undoubtedly 
be  retained  In  satisfactory  form.  Water  carriers,  particularly  barpe- 
line  operators  and  users,  conducting  vigorous  campaign.  In  addi- 
tion to  powerful  lobby  here  they  have  organized  intensive  letter- 
writing  campaign.  Peel  reasonably  sure  we  can  pass  bill  in  Senate 
but  certain  hard  fight  in  House.  In  addition  to  urging  your 
members  to  wire  or  write  their  Congressmen,  believe  it  vital  you 
contact  all  railroad  Investors  In  ycur  State  and  urge  them  use 
their  personal  influence  with  their  Congressman. 

SMrrH. 


TRt     COI.LFCTTON     CARD     WIITCH      ACCOMPAKTED      MR       MORRISS'      ITRGENT 
APPEAL    rOR    FUNDS    TO    USE    IN    OBTAINING    ENACTMENT    OF    S.     2009 

I  ,TEX..  .  1940. 

Josh  R   Morris. 

Chairman.  F.  W.  Offenhauser  «fr  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

Herewith  check  for  $ . 

This  contribution  Is  made  with  the  specific  understanding  that 
it  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  mailing  costs  dlroclly  connected 
with  advising  railroad  Investors  of  the  provisions  and  status  of 
Senate  bill  2009  and  urging  them  to  use  their  person;^  Influence  in 
Its  behalf. 

(Name) . 

(Address  . 


Please  print  your  name  here. 


A  Real  American 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon   Carl  E  Mapes.  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  member.ship  in  the  House  is  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  association  with  men  from  so  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  such  varied  talent  and  Interests.  And  one  of  the 
tragic  experiences  of  our  service  here  is  the  last  farewell  to  a 
colleague  whom  we  have  learned  through  many  hard-fought 
battles  on  the  floor  to  love  and  cherish  as  a  comrade  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  or  to  respect  and  admire  as  a  generous 
antagonist  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  In  the  last  few 
sessions  there  has  been  a  long  list  of  both — most  of  them 
fallen  before  their  time — dropping  beneath  the  growing  load 
which  has  steadily  increased  in  the  last  strenuous  years 
through  which  the  country  and  the  world  have  been  passing. 

Since  I  have  been  on  this  floor — from  the  Sixty-second  to 
the    Seventy-sixth    Congresses — 1.888    Members    have    been 
elcc!;ed  to  the  House.    Of  these  I  have  seen  the  flag  drop  to 
half  mast  for  more  than  200,  among  them  some  of  the  great-  i 
est  men  of  the  Nation.    With  few  of  them  have  I  been  so  I 
closely  associated  or  enjoyed  such  intimate  friendship  as  with  ; 
Carl  Mapes,  of  Michigan.    For  many  years  his  office  adjoined  i 
mine  in  the  old  office  building.    And  when  we  moved  across 
the  street  together  we  again  found  oflflces  on  the  same  floor. 
Daily  I  had  the  oppwrtunity  for  a  social  word  or  for  con- 
ference on  some  of  the  more  serious  problems  with  which 
the  Congress  has  had  to  deal    Our  last  trip  together  on  Uie 


pioneer  flight  of  the  Yankee  Clipper,  when  through  the  night, 
suspended  between  sea  and  stars,  we  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
further  cemented  our  friendship  and  strengthened  my  warm 
regard  for  him.  And  while  we  were  not  of  the  same  political 
faith,  we  frequently  found  common  ground  and  mutual  inter- 
ests, and  always  a  better  understanding  of  our  problems 
through  frank  discussion  of  points  of  variance. 

More  and  more  I  came  to  value  his  calm,  dispassionate  ap- 
praisal of  conflicting  issues,  his  deep  and  unerring  insight  into 
tlie  motives  underlying  legislative  strategy,  his  keen  power 
of  analysis  of  economic  problems,  and  especially  his  unswerv- 
ing integrity  in  his  deaLngs  with  his  colleague^,  his  constitu- 
ency, and  his  country.  He  was  by  nature  a  conservative. 
He  was  never  swept  from  his  moorings;  never  hurried;  never 
stampeded;  never  vindictive.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
become  one  of  the  pillars  around  which  the  members  of  his 
party  gathered  in  times  of  stress.  His  exhaustive  study  of 
procedure  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  made 
him  particularly  valuable,  and  his  decisions  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
over  which  he  frequently  presided,  are  among  the  most 
scholarly  and  authoritative  in  the  precedents  of  the  House. 
At  the  same  time,  when  conditions  warranted,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  progressive  leaders  of  the  House. 

He  held  his  place — 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 

And  when  he  fell,  he  went  down 

As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hlUs, 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

His  service  to  his  district  and  his  constituents  cannot  be 
measured  in  words.  No  task  was  too  great;  no  request 
too  small;  no  obstacle  too  discouraging  when  the  Interest 
of  his  district  or  a  constituent  was  to  be  served.  When  a 
request  came  he  did  not  wait  to  learn  the  affiliations  of  the 
applicant.  It  mattered  not  whether  they  had  been  friend  or 
foe,  whether  they  had  supported  or  opposed  him ;  high  or  low. 
influential  or  unknown — he  served  them  all  without  fear  or 
favor.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  had  the  devoted  affec- 
tion and  support  of  all  who  really  knew  him,  regardless  of 
party  affiliation  or  condition  in  life.  And  in  the  fateful 
election  of  1932,  when  every  State  save  two  overwhelmed  his 
party  in  a  landslide  unprecedented  in  the  political  history 
of  the  Nation — when  his  own  State  was  swept  by  a  political 
storm  of  such  proportions  as  to  leave  only  a  solitary  land- 
mark here  and  there,  he  was  returned  to  the  House  by  voters 
who  singled  him  out  on  opposing  tickets — one  of  the  political 
miracles  of  that  memorable  election. 

I  viewed  their  last  tribute  to  him.  As  his  cortege  passed 
slowly  through  the  streets  of  his  beloved  city,  the  vast  and 
silent  concourse  of  people — his  people — who  lined  the 
streets  and  filled  to  overflowing  every  point  of  vantage  along 
the  route  of  the  procession,  evidenced  an  affection  and 
appreciation  more  eloquent  than  any  eulogy  of  press  or 
pulpit.  And  as  I  watched  them  In  that  solemn  hour  of 
exalted  abnegation,  I  thought  with  them: 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  In  all. 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of  December  13,  1939: 

A    REAL    AMERICAN 

Death  has  ended  the  quiet,  able,  and  courageous  Influence  of 
Representative  Carl  E.  Mapes  in  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's 
affairs  and  in  the  service  of  his  district — a  service  which  has  ex- 
tended without  break,  either  in  its  continuity  or  Its  usefulness, 
since  his  ftist  election  to  Congress  In  November  1912. 

No  praise  for  the  people  of  Kent  and  Ottawa  Counties  can  ex- 
ceed the  accolade  they  have  conferred  upon  themselves  in  holding 
quiet  worth  above  more  sensational  qualities,  and  standing  by 
Carl  Mapes  through  27  years.  With  a  sound  intuition  the  district 
came  to  appreciate  that  if  Carl  Mapes  spoke  seldom,  he  spoke 
always  from  conviction  and  Intelligence;  that  If  he  did  not  move 
easily  with  popular  whim,  it  was  because  his  mind  and  character 
rebelled  against  mere  expediency,  and  insisted  upon  plumbing 
down  to  truth.  Something  only  the  best  men  in  politics  acquire 
was  his — the  innate  and  deep  respect  of  hi»  constituents,  a  respect 
stronger  than  any  differences  of  the  day. 
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Politics  to  Cau.  hL\rwa  was  thf  science  of  good  goTcmment. 
never  a  means  to  any  selfish  or  unpatriotic  end.  If  there  Is  hope 
In  representative  government.  It  is  In  the  existence  of  a  leaven 
of  such  straight  men  as  this  at  Washington,  who  answer  In  the 
best  sense  to  the  definition  of  patriots. 

Beginning  as  assistant  prosecutor  and  State  legislator  from  this 
county,  Mr  Mapes  devoted  almost  his  entire  adult  life  to  the  public 
aennce  His  colleagues  at  Washington  took  his  measure  soon  after 
he  had  begun  his  coDgrcMlonal  career.  They  turned  his  earnestness 
and  his  excellent  mlr>d  to  good  account  in  the  all-important  com- 
mittee work  behind  the  scenes.  As  chalmaan  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee he  was  the  "uncrowned  ma3ror  of  Washington."  and  served 
ably  in  the  reorganizing  of  the  Capital's  administration  and  its 
laws.  As  a  parliamentarian  of  first  rank  he  came  to  be  indispen- 
sable In  the  floor  leadership  of  successive  sclmlnistrations.  By  1932 
he  shared  with  his  good  friend,  the  late  Bert  Snell,  the  party's  favor 
for  the  Speakership:  and  It  was  well  known  last  year  that  If  he  had 
eared  to  abandon  his  place  as  ranking  Republican  on  the  powerful 
Rules  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committees  he  could 
have  taken  the  Republican  House  leadership.  The  faith  of  voters 
at  home  gave  him  seniority;  but  the  quality  of  the  man  turned 
seniority  into  a  far  greater  power  than  time  alone  could  have 
made  It. 

Mr.  Mapcs  was  a  strong  believer  in  party  government  but  never 
was  in  any  sense  subservient  to  the  machine  or  the  boss.  He 
stood  by  his  party  in  the  broad  major  outlines  of  its  jxallcy  but 
never  hesitated  to  break  with  it  when  conscience  or  a  sense  of 
the  public  welfare  dictated  rebellion.  He  campaigned  vigorously 
at  every  election,  but  no  fear  of  personal  fortunes  controlled  him. 
ThO(ie  who  recall  the  1934  and  1936  elections,  and  the  part  his 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic  played  In  his  near-defeats 
In  primaries  or  finals,  know  that  when  Mr.  Mapes  voted  in  Con- 
gress on  the  liquor  referendum  he  was  fully  aware  that  he  prob- 
ably wxs  8.guing  his  own  political  death  warrant.  But  somehow 
a  majority  looked  at  the  man  and  his  covu-age  Instead  of  the 
immediate  Issue  and  stood  with  him  while  most  of  the  district 
disagreed  with  his  action. 

Amons  his  true  friends  were  men  of  the  Democratic  Party  who 
loved  him  for  his  human  worth  and  did  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
Ills  great  ability.  Major  credit  went  to  him  from  Congressman 
Sam  Ratburn  for  the  drafting  of  the  new  securities  and  exchange 
law.  which  Mr.  Mapzs  insisted  In  regarding  as  so  Important  that 
It  transcended  all  party  lines. 

But  his  best  friends  were  humble  people  In  every  corner  of  his 
district,  who  knew  how  genuine  was  his  Interest  in  them  and 
their  work  and  their  families.  The  greatness  of  simplicity  was  his; 
the  simplicity  of  a  man  who  was  real  to  the  core,  and  needed  no 
pomp  nor  fine  words  to  make  others  aware  of  his  quality. 

It  will  be  a  long  search  before  Kent  and  Ottawa  Counties  find 
such  another.  In  Casl  Mafbb  they  had  as  their  spokesman  one 
of  the  recognized  10  ablest  men  In  Congress.  The  one  great  hope 
Is  that  both  parties.  In  seeking  his  successor,  will  apply  as  their 
rvUes  of  choice  the  qualities  of  Carl  Mapks  himself,  and  will  attempt 
as  well  as  they  c*n  to  procure  these  high  merits  of  patriotism.  In- 
dustriousness.  and  integrity  in  the  Individual  who  is  to  fill  his 
place.  That  is  a  real  challenge.  The  people  have  known  Gael 
MATts  too  long  to  be  satisfied  with  a  self-serving  or  small  man  as 
their  servant  at  Washington.  They  have  known  a  man  to  whom 
they  could  direct  their  aons  for  an  example  of  fine  Americanism;  a 
man  who  honored  politics  and  goveriunent  by  bis  association  with 
tbem. 


Cassias  Clay  Dowel! 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  April  24.  1940 

On  tb«  life,  cbaracter.  aod  ptiUlc  smiice  of  Hon.  Caosros  Clat 
Dov/XLL.  late  a  Bepresentatlv*  from  the  State  ctf  Iowa 

Mr.  IaCOMFTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  add  a  word  of 
tribute  to  our  lamented  colleague  and  my  friend  the  late 
Honorable  Cassito  C.  Dowkll,  of  Iowa. 

Representative  Dowkix  was  a  plain  man  of  the  plain  people. 
If  he  could  have  his  way,  any  tributes  paid  him  by  his  col- 
leagues would  be  simple  tributes,  in  keeiring  with  the  character 
of  the  man. 

His  passing  ended  a  work  covering'  12  years  in  the  Iowa 
Legislature  and  23  years  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  those  35  years  o^  public  service  I  am  sure  that  no  act  was 
performed,  no  position  was  taken,  no  cause  was  advocated  by 
Casstos  C.  Downx  that  did  not  square  with  his  profound 
sense  of  patriotism,  integrity,  and  good  government. 

He  was  a  quiei  man  who  went  his  way  and  performed  his 
service  without  any  dramatic  show  or  pobUcity.  but  be  always 


sought  to  perform  those  duties  fully  and  faithfully.  The 
people  of  Iowa — those  who  knew  him  best — knew  liis  worth, 
and  they  retained  him  In  the  United  States  Congress  for  23 
years,  after  having  kept  him  In  the  State  legislature  for  12 
years. 

Like  most  quiet  individuals.  CAssrcjs  Dowtxl  was  a  careful 
and  consistent  student  of  legislation.    He  had  a  much  broader 

grasp  of  public  affairs  than  even  his  colleagues  realized,  lie- 
cause  he  was  not  much  given  to  words,  and  because  he  was  a 
great  beLever  In  the  truth  that  he  who  would  conquer  a  city 
or  rule  a  country  must  first  conquer  and  rule  himself.  C.\s- 
srus  DowELi.  therefore  went  about  his  work  of  ruling  himself 
and  of  legislating  for  his  Nation  with  that  quiet  confidence, 
that  modest  eainestness,  which  mark  the  truly  great. 

The  work  of  which  he  was  proudest.  I  think,  was  the  work 
he  did  while  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Roads, 
when  he  secured  the  enactment  of  legi.'^lation  providing  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  building  of  our  modem  highway  system.  To 
him.  I  think,  as  an  individual  legislator,  more  than  to  any 
other,  is  due  the  credit  for  inspiring  the  progressive  program 
which  he  sponsored  for  the  present  marvelous  system  of  high- 
ways throughout  the  country. 

The  Nation  and  the  State,  as  well  as  his  friends  and  family, 
lost  an  able  legislator,  a  sincere  patriot,  an  Intelligent  student 
of  affairs,  an  affectionate^  relative,  and  a  sincere  friend  when 
Cassius  C.  Dowell  laid  down  his  earthly  tasks. 

It  is  comforting  to  feel  that  his  work  is  not  forgotten,  that 
his  spirit  marches  on.  He  was  typical  of  the  great  statesmen 
of  a  generation  ago.  and  we  will  not  soon  see  his  like  again. 


William  Edgar  Borah 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wediieaday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,   and  public   service   of  Hon    William  Eocab 
Borah,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Idaho 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Memorials.  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  upon  the 
life,  character,  and  public  services  of  the  Honorable  William 
E.  Borah,  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Idaho,  by  inserting 
in  the  Record  the  address  of  the  Honorable  Josh  Lee,  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

UNTrro  States  Sinati. 
CoMMrmz  ON  Military  ArrAiss. 

„         .  ,     „  April  IS.  1940. 

Hon.  Alfbzs  L.  Bulwimkls, 

Chairman.  Ccrnmittee  on  Memorials. 

House  of  Re-prenentatives.   Washington.  D    C 
DiAt   CoNGSKssMAif   BuLwiNKL<:  In   re«pon«e   to  your   lett«r  of 
March  20.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  at  my  addretia  made  In  tribute  to 
the  late  Senator  Borah. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  having  this  Included  among  those 
extended  In  the  Rcxroao  In  connection  with  the  memorial  aervlce 

Many  thank*  for  thU  courteey. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Josh  Ltat. 
United  States  Senator. 

TBIBTJTK    to    THK    LATX    SENATOK    BORAH 

[Remarta  of  Hon.  Josh  Lce.  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  January  23,  IWO) 
Mr.  Lix.  Mr.  President,  today  for  the  first  tUne  In  one-tblrd  of  a 
^ntury  the  clerk  who  called  the  roU  omitted  the  name  of  Senator 
BORAH.  It  1»  difficult  to  think  of  the  United  States  Senate  without 
him.  How  often  have  the  Senate  pages  rushed  Into  the  anterooms 
and  whispered  to  us,   "Senator  Borah  Is  speaking"?     And  always  we 

^i*?>°  1°  ^"  ^^-     ^^  listened  to  hJm;  and  I  am  glad  that 
we  did.  for  he  wa«  a  great  man. 

But  now  hla  eloquent  tongue  is  stilled  forever      His  clear  voice 
wui  never  again  flU  this  Chamber,  but  his  clear  thinking  wiU  down 
throujgh  the  years.  I  am  siire.  continue  to  influence  this  body 
J^iL  ^^Jf*r  ^J^*ot     Laler  it  will  be  occupied,  but  It  may 
never  be  fmed.  for  Senator  Borah  was  a  great  man.     He  lived  for 
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America  as  nobly  as  others  have  died  for  her.  He  fought  valiantly 
for  the  cause.s  In  which  he  believed.  He  walked  with  kings  all  right, 
but  he  never  lost  the  common  touch. 

He  was  courageous  but  not  foolhardy.  He  was  liberal  but  not 
radical.  He  was  conservative  but  not  reactionary.  He  was  pro- 
gressive and  yet  he  was  cautious — suspiciou.s  of  the  untried  and 
slow  to  relinquish  the  proven. 

He  debated,  but  he  never  quibbled.  He  was  determined  but  never 
ccntentious.  He  was  always  courteous.  The  fairness  of  his  manner 
often  disarmed  hl.s  opponent.  He  differed  without  offending.  He 
disagreed  without  antagonizing.  I  never  heard  him  use  ridicule  or 
abu.««o  He  never  retorted  to  sarcasm,  but  relied  solely  upon  the 
soundness  of  his  arguments.  There  was  little  escape  from  the  com- 
pelling logic  of  his  conclusions,  and  the  very  simplicity  of  his 
language  was  Us  eloquence. 

I  well  remember  the  last  great  speech  he  made  in  this  Chamber. 
He  .spoke  on  the  neutrality  bill.  You  remember  It.  too.  The  Senate 
and  the  pallerles  were  breathless.  His  eyes  blazed  with  the  light  of 
battle  as  he  denounced  war  profiteering,  and  his  whole  frame  shook 
with  emotion  as  he  urged  that  we  not  take  cne  .';tep  toward  war. 

No  one  ever  questioned  his  sincerity  and  few  have  ever  matched 
his  patriotism. 

And  now  he  Is  gone.  Ho  has  been  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Senate  sn  Ion;?  that  we  will  find  ourselves  expecting  him  to  come 
in — but  he  will  not  come.  We  wlU  unconsciously  glance  toward 
the  desk  which  he  has  occupied  so  long,  expecting  there  to  see  his 
benign  countenance,  only  to  be  reminded  of  our  great  loss.  We 
shall  miss  him;  we  shall  miss  him  so  much  that  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  his  abrence. 

We  who  knew  him  are  fortunate  because  In  the  years  to  come 
when  we  read  his  precepts,  they  will  have  a  richer  meaning  be- 
cause we  knew  Senator  Borah,  the  man. 

He  was  kindly  and  personable.  He  loved  children,  and  they  loved 
him.  Last  year  during  the  special  sesson,  he  was  accustomed  to 
sit  on  a  bench  In  a  little  park  which  Is  Just  In  front  of  the  apart- 
ment hou.'e  where  we  live.  Our  little  girl,  Mary  Louise,  used  to 
play  in  that  park.  They  became  fast  friends.  The  last  time  I 
talked  to  Senator  Borah  he  asked  to  be  remembered  to  his  little 
playmate. 

Mr.  President.  I  admired  Senator  Borah  at  long  range  even  be- 
fore I  met  him.  I  admired  him  more  at  closer  range  as  merely  an 
acquaintance,  but  as  that  acquaintance  became  more  intimate,  my 
admiration  warmed  into  friendship. 

Although  he  had  been  here  over  30  years,  he  never  forgot  to  en- 
courage a  ncwccmcr.  His  was  the  first  friendly  hand  laid  upon  my 
shoulder  when  I  first  became  a  Member  of  this  body.  My  seat 
was  the  one  Just  next  behind  his.  Many  times  during  those  first 
months  I  whispered  to  him  for  advice.  He  always  gave  It  so  kindly 
and  so  encouragingly  that  I  was  drawn  to  him  by  the  sheer  warmth 
of  his  great  heart. 

And  now  he  is  gone.  He  has  been  called  to  sit  in  that  celestial 
gallery  to  which  many  of  his  colleagues  before  him  have  already 
been  summoned.  But  he  leaves  to  vis  the  thrilling  Inspiration  that 
Comes  from  the  great  life  of  a  great  American. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1040 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  sendee  of  Hon.  Che-vtek  Castli 
Doi-TON,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  following  address  of  Hon.  Robert 
A.  Taft.  Senator  from  Ohio,  on  the  life,  character,  and  public 
sen-ice  of  Hon.  Chester  Castle  Bolton,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Ohio: 

REMARKS    BT    HON.    ROBERT   A.   TATT,    OF   OHIO 

Those  Who  knew  Chester  C.  Bolton  have  suffered  an  Irreparable 
personal  loss  In  his  death  The  community  In  v,'hlch  he  lived,  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  the  Nation  can  111  afford  to  lose  a  man  so  vlg- 
orotis  In  thought  end  action,  so  experienced  In  governmental  affairs, 
and  so  unrelOsh  in  public  service.  With  every  right  to  look  forward 
to  many  yecrs  cf  U-seful  work,  he  literally  sacrificed  his  life  for 
his  country,  for  his  Illness  resulted  directly  from  the  Intensity  with 
which  he  labored  In  Congress  and  in  the  campaign  of  1936. 

Chesttr  C.  Bolton  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  lived  In  Cleveland 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  educated  In  the  Cleveland  public 
schools  and  at  Harvard  University,  and  had  a  long  career  in  private 
business  and  In  local  and  State  government.  He  early  denion- 
stratcd  his  ability  and  capacity  by  a  steady  rise  In  the  business  In 
v>  Inch  he  was  employed.  He  served  with  distinction  In  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  V/orld  War.  After  the  war  he  started  his 
public  career  as  a  member  of  the  Lyndhurst  Village  Council,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  from  Cuyahoga  County  in  1922, 
serving  then  iat  fl  years.    I  was  In  the  House  of  Representatives 


when  he  was  the  leader  of  the  senate,  and  I  know  how  competent 
and  fair  and  honest  was  his  leaderslilp.  He  became  an  authority 
on  State  taxation  and  many  other  matters  related  to  the  State 
and  local  governments  of  Ohio.  It  was  eminently  fitting  that  he 
should  go  on  from  this  service  to  the  Seventy-first  Congress,  where 
he  served  continuously,  except  for  one  term,  until  his  death  on 
October  29.  1939.  In  1936  he  served  as  chairman  cf  the  Republican 
congressional  campaign  committee.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
campaign  with  all  his  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  It  was  the 
terrific  political  work,  combined  with  that  In  Congress,  which 
brought  about  his  Illness. 

With  a  wide  and  unselfish  Interest  in  community  and  national 
affairs.  Mr.  Bolton  did  more  than  give  mere  lip  service  to  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  the  American  way  of  life.  He  gave 
freely  to  charity  of  his  own  resources.  During  his  coiigressional 
service,  he  constantly  supported  welfare  and  relief  measures;  he 
advocated  the  extension  of  the  merit  system;  he  actively  supported 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  he  was  especially  con- 
cerned with  unemployment  problems. 

In  community  affairs  he  displayed  unusual  leadership.  He  was 
instrumental  in  the  original  organization  cf  the  Cleveland  Com- 
munity Fund  Council,  and  he  has  been  active  in  numerous  chari- 
table and  health  organizations  throughout  Ohio. 

On  September  14,  1907,  Chester  Bolton  married  Prances  Bing- 
ham, and  they  have  three  children.  Charles  B.,  Kenyon  C,  and 
Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolton  were  both  known  widely  for  their  kindly 
generosity,  which  brought  health  and  hope  to  many.  It  is  Indeed 
fitting  that  In  public  affairs,  as  in  private  charity,  their  work  should 
be  taken  over  by  Mr.  Bolton's  widow,  who  sympathized  so  deeply 
with  all  his  Ideals. 

In  the  Congress,  where  he  represented  one  of  the  largest  con- 
gie&slonal  districts  In  the  country,  he  was  the  warm  friend  of  many 
of  his  colleagues,  and  they  considered  him  to  be  one  of  its  most 
capable,  best  Informed,  and  painstaking  members,  upon  whose 
Judgment  and  Integrity  they  could  always  rely.  Not  only  from  his 
public  record,  but  from  my  own  personal  association  with  him  for 
many  years  in  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  and  since  that  time.  I 
can  testify  that  he  exemplified  the  best  traditions  of  the  states- 
man, that  he  was  a  man  of  good  Judgment,  honesty  of  purpose, 
marked  ability,  strict  and  unswerving  integrity,  and,  above  all, 
simplicity  of  character. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Carl  Edgar  Mapbi^ 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  BFIOWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  ever  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  Hon.  Carl  E.  Mapes, 
late  Representative  from  Michigan. 

Carl  E.  Mapes  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  man.  He  did  not 
use  the  clash  of  cjonbals  or  the  blare  of  brass  to  herald  his 
coming  or  to  call  attention  to  his  deeds.  Yet  perhaps  no 
man  in  recent  years  has  had  a  greater  Influence  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  than  Carl  E.  Mapes.  Those  who 
served  with  him  knew  when  the  legislative  storms  came  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  calm  and  collected,  always  facing 
the  future  with  a  serene  courage,  was  one  to  whom  all  could 
turn  for  inspiration  and  leadership  in  the  hour  of  need. 

He  will  be  missed  by  all  of  his  colleagues,  regardless  of  par- 
tisanship; but  to  the  younger  Members  of  Congress — those 
serving  their  apprenticeship  in  the  House — the  passing  of 
Carl  Mapes  was  a  real  tragedy.  Out  of  the  bigness  of  his 
soul  and  the  kindliness  of  his  heart  Carl  Mapes  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  men  coming  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  their  first  service.  He  extended 
to  these  neophytes  his  warm  friendship,  his  helpful  advice, 
and  his  encouragement.  They  in  tiu-n  gave  to  him  their 
respect  and  deep  appreciation. 

Carl  E.  Mapes  was  a  Christian  gentleman.  He  was  a  true 
patriot.  His  passing  came,  as  I  believe  he  would  have  wanted 
it,  while  in  the  active  service  of  his  country.  Carl  Mapes  has 
gone  from  these  legislative  halls,  but  he  lives  on  in  the  memo- 
ries of  his  colleagues,  who  loved  and  honored  him,  ajid  in 
the  great  contributions  he  has  made  to  his  beloved  America 
as  a  Member  ol  Congi'ess. 
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Marvel  Mills  Logan 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CABOLLNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  Ute.  charact«r,  and  public  service  of  the  Honorable  IiIaxtxl 
UiLLB  Logan,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky 

Mr.  BOLWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Memorials.  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  upon 
the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  the  Honorable 
Ma«vel  Mills  Ix>can,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  by 
Inserting  in  the  Rkcoro  the  address  of  the  Honorable  James 
J.  Davis,  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

AODKISS  BT  HON.  JAJCXS  J.  DAVIS,   8ENIOB  SENATOB  FBOM  THI  STATX  OF 

PINN3TLVAN1A 

I  speak  with  deep  feeling  when  I  say  Senator  MAavn.  Mnxs  Logan 
^  a  Christian  sta teaman,  a  wonderful  friend,  and  a  lurlat  of  rare 
abilities.  Durln«  our  days  together  In  the  Senate  I  had  more  than 
the  UAual  opportvmlty  to  know  him  because  we  had  a  general  pair 
which  provided  for  such  times  as  we  were  compelled  to  be  absent 

^*i?  ,?."''  P'ii£**-     ^**  *^**  ^'«  °^*  frequent  occasion  to  consult 

with  him.     Thus  I  learned  the  fine  quaUtles  of  his  mind  and  spirit. 

Benator  Logan  began  to  show  an  Interest  In  politics  from  the  time 

Be  began  practicing  law  in  hl«  home  town  in  Brownsville    Ky    at 

^*  *^^  °1  ^  ^^  ^«^**  *^  ^^  political  office  at  the  age  (i*  28 
When  he  became  county  attorney,  and  by  1912  he  had  become  first 
assistant  attorney  general  of  Kentucky.  Four  years  later  he  was 
attorney  general  of  the  State.  ^   w— 

In  1931  Judge  Logan,  a  massive  man.  6  feet,  4  Inches  in  height, 
with  heavy  graying  hair,  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
After  only  a  few  months  In  the  Senate  he  said  that  he  had  never 
field  an  office  that  did  not  compel  him  to  resign  and  go  back  to  work 
to  make  a  living  and  try  to  pay  back  debts.  Nevertheless  he  re- 
mained en  in  the  Senate  and  stood  successfully  for  reelection  in 

Senator  Locan  showed  an  early  Interest  In  Odd  Fellowship  and 
was  a   member   of   all   the   branches   of   that   great   fraternal    order. 

?Qon  k''*^^''^  ?i  *"  ?.'"'*°'*  ^^""^  °'  ^^  °'"<i'"  throughout  the  world  in 
1930  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  conscientious,  hard  worklne 
and  loyal  men  to  ever  grace  that  office.  It  came  to  him  in  recoeni- 
tion  of  his  outstanding  devotion  to  all  of  the  fine  ideals  which  the 
great  fraternity  over  which  he  presided  has  prcclaimed  to  the  world 
He  practiced  In  his  daily  Life  the  doctrines  of  friendship  and  love 
and  truth. 

Senator  Logans  private  and  official  life  was  characterized  bv  dceo 
sincerity  and  high  purpose.  He  was  a  sound  thinker,  a  prodigious 
worker,  and  he  lived  true  to  the  courage  of  his  convictions  He 
dedicated  his  efforts  to  tireless  and  unfiinching  championing  of 
representative  government.  He  was  ever  loyal  to  his  State  of  Ken- 
tucky and  to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  We  who  knew  him  weU 
mourn  his  passing.  He  was  Judicial  in  his  approach  to  contempo- 
rary problems  and  thoroughly  Independent  In  his  points  of  view  I 
appreciated  especially  his  fine  Christian  spirit  of  toleration  and  his 
genial  good  will.  Senator  Logan  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious, 
Industrious,  loyal  men  who  ever  graced  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  not  lost  our  friend  for  he  continues  to  abide  m 
^Irlt  with  us.     As  Francis  Thompson  has  said: 

"There  to  nothing  lives  but  something  dies. 

And  there  is  nothing  dies  but  something  lives 

Till  skies  be  fugitives. 

Till  time,  the  hidden  root  of  change,  updrlves. 

Are  birth  and  death  mseparable  on  earth. 

For  they  are  twain,  yet  one.  and  death  is  birth." 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chestek  Castxb 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

M*.  CULKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely  death  of  Chzster 
C.  BoLTOif  was  in  large  part  due  to  his  h^xTic  efforts  to  pre- 


serve the  American  system  of  government.  If  he  willed  he 
could  have  stood  idly  by  and  watched  the  destruction  of  con- 
stitutional goverr^ent  in  these  United  States.  This  was  not 
his  way  and  despite  iU  health  he  bent  his  every  energy  and 
gave  unsparingly  of  his  strength  to  preserve  free  institutions. 
I  served  with  him  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
and  ever  noted  his  keen  knowledge  of  transportation  prob- 
lems. He  brought  for  consideraUon  of  those  problems  a  well- 
stored  mind  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  particular  sub- 
ject matter  under  discussion.  In  every  phase  of  his  service 
he  was  modest,  tolerant,  and  brave.  His  passing  is  a  grave 
loss  to  his  district  and  to  the  whole  country. 


Samuel  Davis  McRejrnolds 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On   the  life,   character,   and   public   service   of   Hon.    Samitti,   Davis 
McRetnouw,  late  a  RepreaentaUve  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  RICHARDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  when  God  In  His  wisdom 
caUed  from  among  us  Samttel  D.  McReynolds,  one  of  His  own 
noblemen,  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss.    He  was  able 
straightforward,  and  clean  and  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his 
Nation,  his  district,  and  his  colleagues  here  who  in  service 
with  him  had  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.    As  chainnan  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  he  endeared  himself  to  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  members  of  that  committee.    He  came  to 
the  chairmanship  of   that   Important  committee   to   Hnd   a 
world  around  him  girding  for  war,  with  grave  danger  of  his 
own   beloved   country    becoming   involved:    and    he    steered 
through  this  House  legislation  of  momentous  importance, 
legislation  which  did  much   to   prevent  our   involvement   in 
foreign  disputes.     His  wholehearted  loyalty  to  his  country, 
his  President,  and  to  his  party  taught  us  all  a  lesson  in 
constancy  and  fidelity.    Though  walking  with  kings,  he  never 
lost  the  common  touch  and  never  ceased  to  remember  his 
obligations  to  the  humblest  man  or  woman  in  his  district. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Pikesvillc.  Term.,  he  attended  the 
rural  schools  of  Tennessee  and  was  educated  at  Cumberland 
University.  He  was  a  successful  lawyer  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  many  years  as  Judge  of  the  sixth  circuit  of  Ten- 
nessee. When  he  came  to  Congress  It  was  expected  even  then 
that  he  would  make  a  valuable  Member  here,  and  he  fulfilled 
the  fond  expectations  of  his  friends.  The  State  of  Termessee 
which  has  given  so  many  rugged,  outstanding  men  to  our 
coimtry,  has  added  another  name  to  the  scroll  in  its  hall  of 
fame. 

Judge,  as  we  knew  him,  was  always  willing  and  ready  to 
help  a  new  Member  of  Congress.    I  shall  never  forget  his 
kindness  to  me  when  I  first  came  here,  and  then  when  I 
became  a  member  of  his  committee  in  1934,  I  began  more 
and  more  to  lean  on  his  soimd  advice  and  wisdom.    Almost 
daily  contact  with  him  only  increased  my  admiration  for  the 
sterung  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  made  him  such  an 
outstanding  man.    He  was  a  fighter  first  and  always    once 
he  enlisted  in  any  cause,  but  he  never  enlisted  until  h"  was 
satisfied  of  the  Justice  of  that  cause.     Withal,  he  had  the 
heart  and  tenderness  of  a  child,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion I  have  seen  him  touched  by  litUe  things  that  the  ordi- 
nary man  would  have  passed  by  imnoUced.    His  love  for  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  grandchildren  was  of  the  mold  that 
makes  true  family  life  America's  greatest  insUtution-   and 
this  devotion  was  returned  by  his  loved  ones.    I  never  saw 
him  happier,  I  think,  than  during  his  last  iUness  when  he 
watched  the  ministrations  of  his  devoted  and  im«tf>ifl^h  wife. 
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It  was  my  sad  privilege  last  year  to  follow  his  remains  to 
Chattanooga,  Teniu,  and  to  look  upon  the  saddened  faces 
of  the  thousands  gathered  there  to  mourn.  I  saw  his  re- 
mains laid  to  rest  in  the  shadows  of  the  eternal  hiDs  he 
loved  so  well,  and  there  came  to  my  mind  words  of  the  poet — 

A  prince  cnce  said  of  a  king  struck  down: 
"Taller  he  seems  in  death." 
And  the  word  holds  good  for  now,  as  then. 
It  is  after  death  that  we  measure  men. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICUIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  ch.iracter.  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Carl  Edgab  Mapes, 
late  a  Represeniauve  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
you  and  the  Members  of  the  House  for  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tending my  remarks,  through  the  courteous  assistance  of  Hon. 
Roy  O.  Woodruff,  in  order  that  I  might  pay  a  tribute  to  my 
late  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Carl  E.  Mapes,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  memorial  service. 

To  those  who  knew  the  able  and  distinguished  Member  who 
passed  out  of  this  life  on  December  12,  1D39,  no  word  of  mine 
is  needed  to  add  to  their  esteem  for  him,  or  to  his  stature  in 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  which  he  so 
long  and  so  ably  served. 

Perhaps  In  these  tributes  to  our  departed  colleagues  we 
serve  the  cause  of  our  own  hearts  more  than  we  do  their 
memory.  It  is  too  diiBcult  to  let  pass  this  occasion  on  which 
I  may  voice  a  deep  and  sincere  tribute  to  the  abiUty,  the 
integrity,  the  worth  of  a  man  who  was  my  friend;  one  who 
gave  me  much  valuable  assistance  when  I  first  became  a 
Member  of  this  House;  a  coworker  from  my  home  State  of 
Micliigan;  and  a  man  whose  sincerity,  whose  sterling  charac- 
ter, whose  rugged  integrity,  whose  courage,  endeared  him  to 
those  who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him,  while  at  the  same 
time,  commanding  the  respect,  not  only  of  his  colleagues  but 
of  all  those  who  had  occasion  to  know  anything  about  his 
work  as  a  representative  of  his  ];)eople  in  the  House. 

Nothing  his  friends  can  say  about  him  could  create  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Carl  Mapes  equal  to  that  which  he 
created  for  himself  by  his  work  in  the  National  Legislature. 
He  came  to  Congress  back  in  1913,  and  during  his  years  here 
he  saw  a  vast  amount  of  world  history  made.  He  saw  changes 
take  place  not  alone  in  other  countries,  but  in  his  own  coun- 
try. In  all  those  years  I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  Carl 
Mapes  never  compromised  his  own  conscience.  He  was  abso- 
lutely stead fa.st  in  his  course  as  he  saw  his  duty.  He  never 
t-»mporizcd  with  injustice  or  political  expediency.  His  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  his  concept  of  his  duty  as  a  Representa- 
tive, his  convictions  as  to  the  requirements  of  good  citizen- 
ship, were  his  guiding  lights  both  in  his  private  life  and  in  his 
public  career.  The  result  was  that  whether  or  not  one  agreed 
with  Carl  Mapes*  viewix^int.  or  his  votes,  there  was  never  any 
question  about  his  earnest  and  sincere  honesty  in  the  stand 
he  took  and  the  vote  he  cast. 

He  was  a  quiet,  cautious  legislator  who  never  permitted  his 
emotions  to  sweep  him  off  his  feet  or  to  move  him  from  a 
position  of  sound  and  honest  judgment. 

As  someone  well  said  of  him; 

In  the  tumult  of  strange  Ideas  and  extreme  passions.  In  the  face 
of  threatening  rumblings  of  sinister  things,  Carl  Mapes.  with  en- 
viable wisdom  and  pol.«e,  could  not  t>e  perplexed  or  frightened,  but 
went  on,  in  fortune  and  mLsfortime,  at  his  own  pace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  always  an  occasion  of  this  sort  brings  to  the 
thought  of  all  of  us  the  great  question  of  what  may  be  the 
real  meaning  of  this  vast  enigma  which  we  call  human  ex- 


istence: of  what  change  really  takes  place  when  we  pass  from 
the  earthly  scene.  But  always  when  those  thoughts  come, 
there  must  come,  too,  a  deep  sense  that  an  all-wise,  all- 
powerful,  ever-present,  all -loving,  infinite  Creator  could  not 
and  would  not  bring  into  being  one  with  such  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciple, to  truth  as  he  saw  it,  one  who  so  earnestly  endeavored 
over  the  years  to  serve  his  people  well  and  faithfully,  only  to 
snuff  out  all  of  that  character  and  effort  in  an  instant  by 
that  which  we  call  death. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker;  it  must  be  that  the  Carl  Mapes  we  knew 
goes  on.  It  must  be  that  in  another  state  of  consciousness  ho 
pursues  his  work  and  his  way,  and  it  must  be  that  sometime, 
somewhere,  we  will  meet  oui'  beloved  colleague  face  to  face 

again- 

William  Irving  Sirovlch 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  .service  of  Hon.  WnxiAM  lavnra 
SiuoviCH,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Congressman 
William  I.  SIRO\^CK,  of  the  Fourteenth  District  of  New  York 
was  a  great  shock  to  the  Congress.  During  my  service  here 
in  Congress  I  had  come  to  know  him  intimately.  I  had  served 
with  him  on  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  of  the  House 
and  had  come  to  know  and  respect  and  admire  his  splendid 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

Dr.  SiROVicH  was  a  true  humanitarian.  His  outstandin? 
tiait  was  an  unfailing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  under- 
privileged. He  knew  and  understood  the  economic  handicaps 
of  the  man  in  the  street.  His  service  in  the  House  was  marked 
by  a  devotion  to  the  imderprivileged.  Economic  injustice  al- 
ways roused  his  ire,  and  he  fought  a  continuing  battle  for 
those  whose  lives  are  not  cast  along  happy  lines.  This  was 
his  outstanding  characteristic.    May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICUIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Carl  E.  Mapxs, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  our  greatest  leaders  have  been  extremely 
modest  in  claiming  for  themselves  the  accomplishments 
recognized  by  their  contemporaries,  and  recorded  in  our 
histories.  Carl  E.  Mapes  was  that  character  of  a  man.  He 
made  no  pretense  of  greatness,  yet  we  who  knew  him  recog- 
nized in  him  qualities  possessed  by  only  too  few  of  us. 

In  the  Congressional  Directory  my  Michigan  colleague  per- 
mitted only  this  brief  biography: 

Carl  E.  Mapes,  Republican,  of  Grand  Rapids;  bom  December 
26.  1874;  lawyer;  married;  has  three  children;  elected  to, Sixty- 
third  and  succeeding  Congresses. 

Modest  and  humble,  he  never  boasted. 

Yet  here  was  a  leader  who  identified  hinxself  with  every 
constructive  piece  of  legislation  proposed  or  enacted  into  law 
during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Carl  Mapes  was 
courageous,  a  hard  worker,  a  clear  thinker,  a  man  of  prin- 
ciples who  placed  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  above  personal 
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and  partisan  considerations.  He  asked  not.  "How  will  this 
affect  me?"  but  rather,  "How  will  It  benefit  my  fellow  men?" 

He  worked  and  voted  in  accordance  with  his  high  prin- 
ciples, never  wavering,  and  the  people  of  his  Fifth  District 
In  Michigan  admired  and  respected  hinrr  and  reelected  him  to 
13  succeeding  Congresses. 

The  death  of  Gael  Mapxs  was  a  loss  to  me.  To  him  I  went 
as  a  freshman  Congressman,  seeking  counsel  and  advice,  and 
this  he  gave  generously  according  to  his  sincere  convictions, 
without  thought  of  self  but  again  in  the  interests  of  our 
6tat€  and  Nation. 

Ca«l  Mapks  died  as  he  had  lived,  serving  his  people.  His 
•ervlce  record  stands  as  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge  to  all 
Of  us. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Ca«i.  EocAa  liiAPiB. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  NaUon, 
our  own  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  Congress  have  all  suf- 
fered a  loss  In  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Carl  E.  Mapes. 
a  loss  which  in  some  respects  is  irreplaceable. 

The  highest  tribute  to  his  rugged  and  steadfast  integrity 
Is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that  those  of  his  colleagues  who 
had  known  and  served  with  him  longest  loved  him  best,  had 
for  him  the  highest  respect,  and  will  feel  in  the  years  to  come 
a  sense  of  loss  that  to  them  cannot  be  alleviated. 

Just  as  his  own  Immediate  family  can  find  solace  in  the  kind 
of  a  man  he  was,  the  kind  of  life  he  lived,  and  the  fine,  un- 
selfish service  he  rendered  his  country,  so  the  Michigan  dele- 
gation In  the  Congress  will  always  remember  with  pride  the 
character  of  service  he  gave  and  the  example  he  set  for 
younger  and  less  experienced  legislators. 

Carl  Mapes  was  a  man  of  deep,  quiet,  and  undemonstra- 
tive temperament,  but  just  as  his  nature  was  deep  and  quiet, 
It  moved  toward  what  he  conceived  to  be  right  as  a  great, 
deep  river  moves  resistlessly  to  the  sea.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  that  can  truly  be  said  of  our  colleague  was 
that  when  he  was  convinced  he  was  right  nothing  could  move 
him  from  this  position.  As  a  legislator,  he  was  cautious  with- 
out being  slow.  He  was  firm  without  being  obstinate,  and 
when  he  gave  his  friendship  its  roots  went  to  the  depths  of 
his  soul 

Carl  Mapes  was  among  the  truly  great  men  who  have  been 
In  the  United  States  Congress,  because  he  was  so  unassum- 
ing, plain,  sincere,  and  unpretentious.  He  was  a  tower  of 
strength  through  the  troubled  years  of  the  depression  when 
he  refused  to  be  swept  from  his  ideals  of  government  by 
either  political  expediency  or  emotionalism.  He  meditated 
long  upon  his  course,  he  pondered  well  his  decisions,  and 
when  convinced  that  he  was  right  no  amount  of  organized 
opposition  or  persuasion  could  cause  him  for  a  moment  to 
abandon  or  to  compromise  with  a  position  which  he  felt  was 
dictated  by  stem  integrity  and  duty. 

In  his  quiet  way  he  had  a  great  influence  upon  his  coxmtry 
and  his  time,  particularly  in  the  latter  years  of  his  service. 
In  those  years  when  emotionalism  and.  at  times,  hysteria, 
seemed  to  sway  lawmakers  as  well  as  the  citizens  generally, 
in  those  times  when  faith  in  the  future  grew  dim  and  faith 
in  constitutional  government  seemed  worn  to  a  slender 
thread.  Carl  Mapks  made  his  imprint  and  exericd  his  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  coolness  and  sanity.  The  people  will  never 
know  and  history  will  not  record  for  posterity  the  great 
amount  of  good  he  accomplished  and  the  great  service  he 
rendered  the  Nation,  but  his  colleagues  always  will  remember. 


because  they  know,  and  so  long  as  they  live  his  friendship, 
association,  and  memory  will  be  cherished  by  them. 

I  express  the  heartfelt  sentiment  of  every  member  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  in  saying  that  his  life  and  service  have 
entitled  oxu"  colleague  to  all  that  we  would  have  awaiting  him 
In  that  realm  of  mystery  through  which  he  has  passed  and 
from  which  no  word  comes  b&cls..  His  colleagues,  the  Con- 
gress, his  State,  and  his  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose  him. 


Wallace  Edgar  Pierce 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the   life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Wallack  Edgam 
Pinci,  late  a  RepresenUtlve  from  the  SUte  of  New  York 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Wallace  E. 
Pierce  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  beginning 
Of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Both  in  this 
committee  and  in  the  House  he  displayed  an  understanding  of 
his  duties  which  soon  made  him  a  valuable  member.  He  was 
a  lawyer  of  ability  and  considered  legislation  from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint  of  a  man  vho  had  actually  made  law  func- 
tion. Tlie  strength  of  his*  own  views  in  no  way.  however, 
hampered  his  careful  corisideration  of  the  viewpoints  of 
others.  He  was  extremely  friendly  and  courteous  and  in  his 
short  career  in  Congress  made  many  friends  who  mourn  his 
imtimely  death. 

Cassius  Clay  Dowell 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  FRED  C.  GILCHRIST 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  llfp.   character,   and   public   service  of  Hon.   C.^sstus  Clat 
Downx,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  C.^ssrus  C.  Dowell  was 
born  on  February  29.  1864.  in  a  log  cabin  on  a  farm  near 
Somerset.  Iowa,  in  Warren  County,  where  his  Quaker  parents 
had  settled  in  their  covered-wagon  trek  across  the  country. 
He  attended  the  country  school  there  and  after  completing  the 
work  through  the  granunar  grades,  entered  Simpson  College 
at  Indianola,  Iowa.  He  was  determined  to  further  his  educa- 
tion and  from  early  boyhood  earned  his  own  way.  Mathe- 
matical problems  which  give  most  boys  much  trouble  were  en- 
joyable mental  gymnastics  to  him.  "Cash"  Dowell.  in  his 
youth,  was  a  great  lover  of  outdoor  sports,  and  baseball  fur- 
nished many  a  thrill  to  the  young  country  lad  who  was  always 
a  member  of  the  community  "nine."  Later  on  when  he  at- 
tended college  at  Indianola.  he  was  interested  in  debating  and 
forensic  activities  and  was  usually  a  member  of  the  debating 
teams.  He  later  graduated  from  the  liberal  arts  college  and 
the  law  college  of  Drake  University  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888  and  practiced  law  until 
March  4,  1915,  when  he  was  seated  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  Washington. 

In  1894  Mr.  Dowell  was  elected  to  the  Iowa  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  served  imtil  1898.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to 
and  served  in  the  Iowa  State  Senate  unUl  1912.  In  1914  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  and  served  his  district,  comprising 
Dallas,  Madison,  Marion,  Polk,  Story,  and  Warren  CounUes, 
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for  20  years,  when  in  1934  the  Democratic  tide  swept  him  aside 
for  one  term  only;  and  in  1936  Cassitts  Dowell  came  back  to 
his  old  seat  in  Washington  where  he  served  his  constituency 
imtil  the  day  he  died  on  Sunday,  February  4.  1940. 

He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  House  Elections  Com- 
mittee No.  3,  of  which  he  became  a  member  after  the  Repub- 
licans took  control  of  the  House  in  1918.  A  number  of  par- 
ticularly heated  election  contests  resulted  from  the  Harding 
landslide  in  1920,  and  Mr.  Dowell  was  enlisted  to  handle 
them. 

A  pioneer  in  the  good-roads  movement,  Mr.  Dowell  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Roads  on 
December  17.  1923.  during  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress  and  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  early 
aid  for  the  Federal  highways  system.  He  was  a  moving  fac- 
tor for  farm-to-market  roads  appropriations  and  also  fa- 
vored the  development  of  a  national  defense  highway.  He 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Roads  Congress  in 
1930  and  in  that  same  year  started  a  movement  to  increase 
Federal  aid  for  liighways  by  $50,000,000  per  year.     At  that 

time  he  declared  that  "highway  building  Is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  providing  additional  emplojTnent  under 
present  circumstances." 

His  efforts  helped  to  increase  Iowa's  primary  road  fund 
by  $1,332,000  a  year  for  the  years  1931,  1932.  and  1933.  when 
President  Hoover  signed  the  Dowell  bill  increasing  Federal 
hlghwaj-  aid  from  seventy-five  million  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  million.  His  prime  thought  when  running  for 
reelection  in  1936  was  a  renewal  of  hi'i  campaign  for  more 
good  roads. 

I  am  for  good  roads  always. 

He  said: 

I  think  we  have  the  finest  system  anywhere.     •      •      •     My  going 
back  (to  Congress]  is  Just  taking  up  the  work  where  I  left  off. 

Best  known  on  the  House  floor  as  a  parliamentarian,  Mr. 
Dowell  did  not  relinquish  this  distinction  even  during  the 
days  of  the  Democratic  ascendancy,  when  Republican  points 
of  order  did  not  always  carry  the  most  weight.  He  was 
known  as  a  Congressman  who  was  able  to  satisfy  his  own 
district  and  represent  its  interests  in  the  hurly-burly  of  capi- 
tal political  life. 

He  was  ever  diligent  in  his  duties,  and  at  a  time  when 
attendance  at  House  sessions  was  often  sporadic,  Mr.  Doweu. 
never  failed  to  occupy  his  seat. 

He  was  a  supporter,  on  the  whole,  of  agricultural  legislation, 
and  as  a  parliamentarian  he  helped  to  steer  the  original 
McNary-Haugen  bill  through  Its  tortuous  course,  which  re- 
sulted in  congressional  adoption  but  a  Presidential  veto.  Dur- 
ing the  last  regular  session  he  actively  supported  the  $225,- 
000.000  appropriation  for  farm  parity  payments  and  an 
Increased  appropriation  to  permit  Federal  Surplus  Commodi- 
ties Corporation  to  buy  more  farm  products. 

Mr.  Dowell  was  successful  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  appro- 
priations for  his  district.  He  was  instrumental  in  having 
Camp  Dodge  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  great  military  canton- 
ment during  the  World  War.  He  successfully  sponsored  the 
$1,300,000  veterans'  hospital  built  In  Des  Moines  in  1933,  as 
well  as  the  $125,000  addition  now  being  started. 

The  veterans'  hospital  at  Knoxville,  Iowa,  was  the  result 
of  his  labors  for  his  district.  He  secured  the  appropriation 
for  the  new  $800,000  Federal  building  on  the  Dest  Moines 
river  front  and  introduced  and  obtained  passage  of  a  bill 
providing  for  the  retention  of  the  old  Federal  building  at 
Fifth  and  Court  Avenues,  in  Des  Moines,  for  the  Government. 
The  $345,000  addition  to  the  post  office  in  Des  Moines,  com- 
pleted in  1935,  also  was  a  result  of  Mr.  Dowell 's  efforts. 

Mr.  Dowell  voted  for  the  soldiers'  bonus  in  1924,  the  50- 
percent  l)onus  loan  in  1931,  restrictive  immigration  law  in 
1924,  Boulder  Dam  in  1928,  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  1932. 

He  voted  April  17,  1918,  for  the  resolution  declaring  that 
a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United  States  and  CJer- 
many.  Later  he  went  to  France  with  other  Congressmen 
"to  see  what  kind  of  treatment  our  soldiers  were  getting." 


A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Chateau-Thierry  the  group 
came  upon  the  One  Himdred  and  Sixty-eighth  Infantry, 
which  included  then  the  old  Fifty-fifth  Iowa  NaUonal  Guard 
regiment.  Mr.  Dowell  was  in  Paris  during  its  bombardment 
by  Big  Bertha,  Germany's  super-long-range  artillery  piece. 

A  bachelor  until  1928,  Mr.  Dowell  then  married  his  secre- 
tary. Miss  Belle  I.  Riddle,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
the  late  Rev.  Charles  Medbury,  of  Des  Moines,  pastor  of 
University  Church  of  Christ.  Miss  Riddle  had  served  as 
the  lowan's  secretary  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  Iowa 
State  Senate,  in  his  law  oflSce  in  Des  Moines,  and  during 
the  time  he  had  been  in  Washington.  The  only  other  inune- 
diate  survivor  is  a  sister,  Sidna  Dowell,  of  Des  Moines. 

In  1931  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dowell  sailed  on  a  Pacific  cruise, 
stopping  at  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  China,  and 
Japan.  During  this  trip  Mr.  Dowell  had  two  objects  in 
mind — the  road  systems  of  these  countries,  and  the  value  of 
these  colonies  to  the  United  States.  The  material  he  gath- 
ered in  this  regard  was  valuable  for  the  use  of  the  Roads 
Committee  and  of  the  Territories  Committee,  of  which  he 

was  a  member.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dowell  brought  back  vivid 
pictures  and  stories  of  war-torn  China  and  the  constant 
struggle  of  a  vast  ix>pulation  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  1935,  the  Dowells  toured  14  countries  in  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Africa,  including  the  Holy  Land.  Arabia,  and 
Egypt.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Dowell  predicted  a  European 
war  of  cataclysmic  proportions.  Always  when  returning 
from  a  foreign  country  he  would  say,  "America  for  me,"  and 
above  all  he  loved  his  native  State  of  Iowa. 

Congressman  Dowell  was  not  born  to  title  or  coronet,  but 
he  was  one  of  God's  noblemen.  He  was  quiet  and  unassiun- 
Ing  in  all  his  activities  and  relationships.  He  was  of  the 
people.  The  people  trusted  him,  and  so  called  him  to  service 
in  high  places  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Lincoln  said 
that  God  must  have  loved  the  common  man  because  he  made 
so  many  of  them.  And  in  this  spirit  we  leave  the  memory 
of  CAssnis  Dowell  as  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men. 

The  burial  service  was  attended  by  the  congressional  and 
senatorial  delegations  from  Washington  and  by  an  escort  of 
honorary  pallbearers  who  represent(?d  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  church  was  crowded  with 
lifelong  friends.  At  this  time  his  pastor.  Rev.  Clarence  N. 
Bigelow,  at  the  University  Church  of  Christ,  eloquently  told 
of  his  life,  and  taking  the  text  from  Timothy  ii,  4:7,  "I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  coiu-se,  I  have  kept 
the  faith,"  said: 

There  have  gathered  In  this  church  people  from  all  walks  and 
various  Interests  In  life.  The  Imaginary  lines  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  life  have  been  forgotten.  Men  have  come  because  of 
the  memory  of  a  personality  which  endeared  itself  to  them  in  other 
than  material  ways. 

It  would  l>e  a  feeble  effort  on  the  part  of  any  man  to  recite  the 
historic  points  of  a  life  and  feel  that  he  had  measured  that  life's 
Influence.  It  Is  always  interesting  to  recall  dates  and  activities, 
but  more  helpful  to  think  of  ideals  which  have  brought  alx>ut 
certain  events. 

Cassitjs  Dowell.  to  the  people  of  Iowa,  the  United  States,  and  the 
world,  was  more  than  Just  a  man  whose  material  existence  extended 
over  a  76-ye£a-  period.  Not  perfect,  none  of  us  are,  but  I  believe  we 
can  truthfully  say  of  him  that  In  the  words  of  the  writer  of  our 
text  "he  fought  a  good  fight."  One  In  public  life  certainly  does  not 
have  it  too  easy — often  criticized,  misunderstood,  and  falsely  ac- 
cused. Thoje  of  us  who  Itnew  this  man  knew  him  to  be  modest, 
cautious,  and  honefrt;.  His  caution  was  often  interpreted  as  fear,  but 
I  think  of  him  as  courageously  cautious.  It  took  fortitude  and 
strength  of  character,  plus  an  undaunted  honesty,  to  withhold  a 
statement  of  opinion  up>on  a  controversial  subject  until  after  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  at  least  recognized  Id  his  thinking  all  the  facts 
in  the  case.  Some  said  that  this  trait  vraai  a  weakness,  but  to  me  It 
was  a  sign  of  honesty  and  sincere  desire  to  serve  in  the  American 
way  all  interests  of  the  American  public. 

His  activity  In  Congress  and  public  life  was  Just  the  result  of 
conscientious  effort,  persistent  fighting,  and  constant  growth.  The 
path  of  life  of  his  human  existence  led  from  a  little  community  in 
Warren  County,  Iowa,  to  the  National  Capitol  of  our  United  States 
of  America.  Upon  every  hand  evidence  of  service  is  to  be  found, 
a  service  that  recognized  all  Indlvldxials,  and  It  can  be  said  that  he 
flnl.=hed  the  course.  At  no  place  did  he  rest  upon  the  oars  but 
always  manifested  even  in  that  brief  period  when  not  in  office  a 
keen  Interest  in  National  and  State  affairs. 

In  this  service  one  characteristic  stands  out  so  clearly  In  the  minds 
of  those  who  knew  him.  namely,  his  faith  In  his  fellow  men.  A 
genuine  friend&hip  for  latxuer  aod  employer,  for  farmer  and  man  of 
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the  city,  to  fact  for  every  IzxUTidual.  has  found  expreaslon  from 
many  different  angles.  Tar  a  man  to  remain  so  active  In  world 
affairs,  to  maintain  a  personal  Interest  In  an  Individual  only  shows 
too  clearly  Uiat  hU  la  a  sUong  faitti  in  a  divine  power. 

So  long  as  we  have  tbe  memory,  tbe  great  struggle  to  bring  Iowa 
from  the  mud  roads  to  our  modem  paved  highways,  to  recognize  the 
problem  of  agriculture,  and  how  there  was  ne«led  someone  In  au- 
thority to  recognize  rehabilitation  of  the  veterans  of  o\ir  wars,  we 
will  see  a^ln  Casstus  EKtwkll  stepping  Into  thjit  pklace  of  leader- 
ship, and  he  will  hvp  in  our  memorlea.  And  living  In  the  memcries 
of  those  whom  ht  befriended  he  lives  In  the  world.  A  great,  good, 
and  kind  man  never  dies.  A^aln  I  say  men  are  not  perfect,  but  a 
nation  was  built  not  upon  worshipping  with  personal  satisfaction 
the  mistakes  of  great  8tatesn>er.  but  by  fargettlng  their  weaknes(«a 
and  flaming  the  fires  of  memory  recalling  the  best  of  their  thought, 
the  highest  motives  of  their  lives,  and  their  unselfish  Ide-als  of  serv- 
ice. May  Iowa  pay  her  tribute  to  the  luaselflah  and  honest  service 
of  CAssros  C.  DowEU.  by  ever  recalling  the  modesty,  the  humility, 
and  the  courageous  cautiousness  of  this  mans  life. 


Wallace  Edgrar  Pierce 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  KFW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Waixactc  Edca« 
Pmcc  late  a  RepreeenUUve  from  tlie  SUte  of  New  York 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely  taking  away  of 
the  Honorable  Wallace  E.  Pierce,  of  the  Thirty-first  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  caused  universal  grief,  not 
only  in  Congress  but  throughout  the  whole  State  of  New  York. 

Measured  by  time,  his  service  In  Congress  was  all  too  brief, 
but  during  the  period  of  his  service  he  made  his  way  into  the 
hearts  of  his  colleagues.  Blessed  by  a  charming  personality, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  an  Intense  loyalty 
to  his  constituents,  he  was  rapidly  making  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  councils  of  his  party  and  the  whole  Congress. 

Congressman  PnacK's  district  abuts  on  the  district  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  problems  of  the  two  districts 
are  more  or  less  similar.  Prom  the  beginning  of  his  service  we 
coUaborated  together  continually  as  to  the  problems  of  our 
districts.  I  was  Impressed  from  the  beginning  with  the  clarity 
of  his  viewpoint  and  his  effective  grasp  of  all  public  questions. 
He  was  a  trained  and  able  lawyer,  and  his  service  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  marked  with  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  sound  legislation  and  adherence  to  constitutional 
forms. 

I  had  the  honor  to  attend  his  funeral  at  his  home  city  of 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  Never  have  I  seen  such  overwhelming 
demonstration  of  universal  grief.  People  In  every  walk  of  life, 
the  rich  and  poor,  paid  tribute  to  Wallt  Pixrck's  memory  and 
to  his  splendid  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 


i 


Thomas  Sanders  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  Santoss 
tdcMii.iji!r,    late    a    Representative    from    the    State    of    Sonth 

C;irolina 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  MT.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Memorials,  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  upon 
the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  McMcxan,  Congressman  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  by  iivserting  in  the  Rxcors  the  address  of  the  Hon- 
orable Jamss  F.  Btrnes.  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 


Carolina,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of  tbe 
committee. 

XJinrat  States  Schatc, 
CouMix-iu  oif  Appropriations. 

April  23.  1940. 

Hon.   A.   L.   BT7I.WTIVKZJ!. 

House  of  Reprcae  ntatives,  Waahinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Ck)NGRF8SMAN :  I  am  encloelng  to  you  a  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  late  Thoi4as  S.  McMillan  to  be  Included  In  the  Con- 
CHESSiDN.^L  Record  under  House  Resolution  No.  437. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  P.  Btrnes. 

Thomas  Samdkrs  McMillajTs  long  eerrlce  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  characterized  by  exceptional  fidelity  to  duty  and  an 
earnestness  of  eflcxt  that  earned  for  him  the  plaudits  of  his  fpllow 
men.  Yet  it  was  not  his  chief  purpose  to  receive  the  approbation 
of  thoee  whom  he  nerved.  Rather  it  was  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  he  saw  them  that  endeared  him  to  his  constituents 
and  those  with  whom  he  served  in  the  National  Capitol. 

Beginning  his  legislative  service  with  the  Slrty-nlnth  Congreps, 
Ur.  McMillan  labored  with  stich  distinction  that  the  First  District 
of  South  Carolina  conferred  upon  him  the  same  honors  for  each 
succeedmg  session  of  Congress.  His  death  during  the  second  session 
<tf_the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  came  suddenly.  In  the  prime  of  a 
career  that  had  brought  deserved  honors  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  State. 

Mr.  McMillan's  legislative  experience,  coupled  with  his  ever- 
evident  desire  to  serve  the  Interests  of  his  State  and  Nation,  enablod 
him  to  perform  many  arduous  tasks  with  skill  which  was  deeply 
Impressive,  He  ^as  energetic,  tireless,  and  Judicious.  He  regarded 
his  legislative  post  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  he  laid  aside  no  task  until 
he  knew  it  had  been  finished. 

He  dedicated  himself  aiul  his  talents  to  a  high  purpose,  and  b« 
could  have  left  no  more  treastired  heritage  to  his  family  and  to  his 
friends. 

Tom  McMillan  was  a  man  of  convictions.  He  was  a  man  of  cour- 
age. Those  of  us  whcse  privilege  it  was  to  work  beside  him  knew 
and  appreciated  his  worth.  His  Innate  modesty  could  not  conceal 
from  his  fellow  workers  his  marked  ability,  and  those  best  qualified 
to  appraise  his  long  years  of  faithful  service  to  his  country  know 
that  he  richly  merited  the  epitaph  every  man  cherishes,  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chekter  Castls 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Bi«r.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number  of  years,  before  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  had 
heard  of  Chester  C.  Bolton  as  a  most  active  member  of  our 
State  legislative  bodies.  I  therefore  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  meeting  and  serving  with  him  in  the  Congress. 
Until  the  untimely  moment  of  his  death  I  served  a  concurrent 
term  with  him  beginning  in  the  Seventy-first  Congress,  when 
each  of  us  was  first  honored  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  we  proceeded  throughout  those  subsequent  sessions, 
I  found  Chester  C.  Bolton  to  be  an  earnest  legislator  of  high 
abUity  and  purpose  and  a  steadfast  Republican  of  undimin- 
ished loyalty. 

My  heart  is  heavy,  for  I  have  lost  a  very  dear  and  loyal 
friend,  and  his  State  and  Nation  has  lost  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen and  statesman.  Ohio,  which  has  had  many  illustrious 
sons,  can  well  be  proud  of  him.  His  life  touched  on  many 
fields  of  endeavor,  and  in  each  he  made  his  mark. 

Chester  C.  Bolton  has  relinquished  his  public  trust  only  at 
the  hand  of  death  itself.  He  served  his  district  and  his  Nation 
well  and  was  rewarded  with  the  genuine  esteem  of  all  of  us 
who  saw  his  good  works.  He  has  set  an  example  in  his  per- 
sistent efforts  for  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
those  whom  he  represented. 

My  fullest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  courageous  widow  and 
devoted  sons. 
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Cassius  Clay  Dowell 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  GOODWIN 

OK  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn-csday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,   ch.^racter.   and   public  service  of  Ilcn.   C.^ssius  Clat 
Dowell,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  the  most  humble 
spirit  that  I  take  part  in  this  memorial  for  the  late  Cassiits 
Clay  Dowell,  who  was  my  distinguished  predecessor  in  this 
body  from,  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Dowell  was  a  commanding  figure  in  the  Nation  and 
In  Iowa  when,  as  a  high-school  student,  I  first  began  to  take 
an  interest  In  public  affairs. 

In  college  as  well  as  in  high  school  it  was  justly  and  prop- 
erly impressed  upon  us  that  in  Mr.  Dowell  were  to  be  found 
the  fine  qualities  of  American  statesmanship) — character, 
courage,  ability,  and.  finally,  the  willingness  to  work  and  work 
hard  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Dowell  came  to  this  body  well  prepared  to  take  his 
place  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural, business,  and  industrial  section  of  central  Iowa. 

Mr.  Do^^'ELL's  parents  were  Quakers  who  came  to  Iowa  in 
a  covered  wagon  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Warren  County 
near  the  village  of  Summerset.  It  was  here  in  a  log  cabm 
that  Mr.  Dowell  was  born  on  February  29,  1864. 

After  attendinc  the  public  schools  Mr.  Dowell  was  gradu- 
ated In  1886  from  the  liberal  arts  department  at  Drake  Uni- 
versity in  Des  Moines,  and  from  the  law  college  of  the  same 
institution  in  1887.  In  the  meantime  he  had  taken  some  col- 
lege work  at  the  Baptist  College  in  Des  Moines  and  at  Simp- 
son College  in  Indianola. 

At  Drake  University,  Mr.  Dowell  was  active  in  debating, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  laid  the  groundwork  for  his 
later  acknowledged  leadership  as  a  parliamentarian.  Here 
Mr.  Dowell  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Delta 
Theta  Pi. 

Mr.  Dowell  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888  and  built  up 
a  highly  successful  law  practice  which  he  relinquished  in 
1915  upon  his  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

His  service  in  Washington  was  preceded  by  a  distinguished 
record  in  the  legislative  halls  of  Iowa.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives  from  1894  until  1898  and 
was  elected  speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  house.  He  served  in 
the  Iowa  State  Senate  from  1902  until  1912.  This  successful 
service  was  a  deciding  factor  in  his  election  for  the  congres- 
sional post  which  he  held  so  long  and  so  ably. 

Following  his  election  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.  Mr. 
Dowell  was  reelected  to  each  succeeding  Congress,  includ- 
ing the  Seventy-third;  and  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress  and  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

Iowa  has  had  many  devoted  sons  who  have  espoused  the 
cause  of  agriculture  in  Washington,  but  none  has  excelled 
Mr.  Dowell.  He  knew  that  the  prosperity,  the  well-being, 
and  the  high  standards  of  living  which  have  been  so  much  in 
evidence  in  America  were  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  fann.  Year  In  and  year  out  Mr.  Dowell  could  be  de- 
pended upon  by  the  farmers  of  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation.  That  Mr.  Dowell  performed  great  service  in  behalf 
of  agriculture  is  well  attested  by  the  faith  which  his  agricul- 
tural constituents  expressed  in  him  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Dowell  was,  too,  a  true  and  good  friend  of  labor  and 
of  business.  He  was  one  man  who  excelled  In  the  ability  to 
work  out  the  problems  of  labor  and  of  business  upon  the  basis 
of  mutual  understanding  with  consequent  profit  to  all  con- 
cerned. In  this  Mr.  Dowell  set  a  fine  example  for  those 
who  now  and  in  the  future  may  engage  in  public  service. 


As  the  friend  of  the  war  veterans  and  as  the  friend  of  good 
roads,  Mr.  Dowell  left  a  record  of  service  and  accomplish- 
ment of  which  we  of  his  district  are  justly  proud. 

Mr,  Dowell  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  good-roads  work. 
He  early  saw  the  great  advantages  of  good  roads.  The  very 
conditions  which  make  Iowa  the  garden  spot  of  the  world 
contribute  to  our  problem  of  roads.  Mr.  Dowell  took  the 
lead  with  the  result  that  Iowa  today  has  one  of  the  out- 
standing road  systems  of  the  country.  This  is  due  in  no  small 
part  to  the  foresight  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Dowell. 

While  the  Great  War  was  on  Mr.  Dowell  visioned  the 
price,  the  increasing  price,  which  those  who  took  up  arms 
for  their  country  would  be  called  upon  to  pay,  particularly 
in  health.  We  of  the  Sixth  Iowa  District  have  long  been  con- 
fident that  in  Mr.  Dowell  we  had  a  champion  for  the  vet- 
erans who  was  without  a  peer.  Mr.  Dowell  took  the  keen- 
est interest  in  the  veteran  problems,  whether  they  were  the 
problems  oi  an  individual  or  of  a  group.  The  results  of  Mr. 
Dowell 's  work  are  of  greater  testimonial  than  any  words 
which  I  might  utter. 

During  the  present  period  of  economic  uncertainty  he  went 
the  extra  mile  with  our  needy  aged ;  he  was  a  good  Samaritan. 

CAssnjs  C.  Dowell  loved  his  God  and  his  fellow  men.  He 
was  a  devoted  member  of  the  University  Church  of  Christ  in 
Des  Moines  and  a  loyal  son  of  Drake  University.  His  life- 
time of  service  is  a  beacon  light  to  those  who  follow  him,  and 
especially  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  called  upon  to  take 
up  the  work  which  he  performed  with  such  outstanding 
ability. 

As  I  close  these  remarks  upon  the  life  of  this  son  of  Scotch- 
American  parentage,  there  come  to  mind  the  words  of 
Robert  Burns,  that — 

From  scenes  like  these,  Old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad: 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 


John  Andrew  Martin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Johk  Andrew 
Martin,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Memorials,  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  upon  the 
life,  character,  and  public  services  of  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Martin,  Congressman  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  by  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  address  of  the  Honorable  Alva  B. 
Adams,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

UNrrro  States  Senate, 

COMMnTEE   ON   PUBLIC   LaNDS   AND  StJRVZTS. 

AprU  23.  1940. 
The  Honorable  A.  L.  Bttlwinkle. 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Memorials. 

Ho^ise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  With  further  reference  to  the  memorial 
services  to  be  held  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday 
morning,  April  24,  I  herewith  send  you  for  filing,  my  remarks  on 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the  late  John  A.  Martin, 
Congressman  from  the  Third  Congressional  District,  Colorado. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Alva  B.  Adams. 


remarks  BT   HON.   ALVA  B.  ADAMS,   OF  COLORADO 

The  record  of  the  life  of  John  A.  Martin  is  one  of  service  to 
mankind  in  many  fields  of  earne.st  struggle  to  Improve  tlie  lot  of 
others,  especially  those  upon  whom  the  hand  of  fate  rested  heavily. 

As  a  young  man  he  Joined  with  fellow  workmen  In  a  gieat  battle 
to  improve  the  wage  and  working  conditions  of  workers  in  i.he  great 
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railroad  industry.  HJs  efforts  cost  him  his  Job.  Undaunted,  he 
turned  to  other  fields.  With  struggle  and  sacrifice  he  qualified 
himself  for  admission  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  but  his 
talent.s  were  most  happUy  and  mort  generally  engaged  as  the  advo- 
cate and  defender  of  the  oppressed  and  the  unfortunate. 

CalledMnto  political  service  by  his  fellow  citizens,  John  A.  Makttn 
distinguished  himself  in  the  State  legislature  by  consistent  and 
usually  successful  fighting  against  economic  wrong  and  oppression 
and  against  abuses  of  the  elective  franchise  which  In  some  com- 
munities denied  to  many  their  Just  and  constitutional  rights. 

When  the  World  War  came,  inspired  by  devotion  to  his  country 
and  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  democracy  for  which  It  was 
fighting,  though  over  the  age  for  enforced  military  service.  John 
Martin  abandoned  his  profitable  legal  business  and  not  only  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  Army  but  recruited  a  regiment  for  war 
service.  He  was  commissioned  a  major.  To  his  great  regret,  he 
was  denied  an  opportunity  to  see  active  service  with  the  American 
forces  in  Bturope.  He  was  ever  In  both  private  and  public  life  a 
friend  and  supporter  of  every  measure  for  the  welfare  of  his  comi- 
radcs  in  arms. 

John  Marttn  served  In  Congress  from  1909  to  1913,  declining  to 
be  a  cnndidate  for  reelection.  His  constituents  again  drafted  him 
for  their  Representative  In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  in  1932. 
where  he  continued  unUl  called  to  higher  service  on  December 
23.  1939 

In  Congress,  as  In  all  his  life.  John  Martin  continued  to  battle 
for  the  less  fortunate  and  for  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  oppressed, 
lie  was  an  orator  of  power  and  persuasiveness.  Whether  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  in  conference,  or  on  the  platform,  his  earnestness,  ' 
his  frnnk  Integrity,  his  well-stored  and  logical  mind  always  held 
the  Interest  of  and  secured  consideration  from  all  who  heard  him. 
He  never  rested  In  the  pursuit  of  the  welfare  of  his  constituents. 
There  were  no  vacations  for  him  from  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
those  who  had  entrusted  their  Interests  to  his  care. 

His  consUtuents  are  constructing  in  his  home  city  a  memorial  in 
his  honor,  Most  appropriately  this  memorial  to  a  man  who  ever 
battled  for  the  unfortunate  will  provide  needed  care  and  medical 
attention  for  children  who  are  victims  of  sickness  and  misfortune 
However.  John  Martin  did  not  restrict  his  interests  or  ils  efforts 
to  his  congressional  district.  He  was  a  loyal,  devoted  citizen  of  the 
entire  country. 

He  was  my  Congressman.  For  40  years  he  had  been  my  neighbor 
and  dear  friend. 

John  A.  BiAsmr  was  a  true  patriot,  and  I  Join  with  you  his 
colleagues.  In  sorrow  and  regret  at  his  passing. 


Carl  E.  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Carl  E.  Mapis. 
lat«  •  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  30th  of  May.  by  custom 
and  by  legislation,  has  been  designated  as  Memorial  Day,  at 
which  time  we  pay  tribute  to  our  departed  dead,  whose  services 
to  their  country  have  endeared  their  memories  to  State  and 
Nation.  It  Is  a  fine  tribute  for  a  nation  to  pause  in  the  midst 
of  its  business  strife  and  worries  to  pay  tribute  to  these  heroes, 
because  it  shows  that  the  heart  of  the  Nation  is  fundamentally 
sound  and  appreciative. 

Likewise.  Congress,  by  long  custom,  has  established  a  Me- 
morial Day.  on  which  occasion  tribute  is  paid  to  those  de- 
parted members,  who  have  endeared  themselves,  not  only  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  but  to  their  con- 
stituents at  home. 

Since  the  last  memorial  roll  call,  2  Senators  and  17 
Representatives  have  departed  this  life,  leaving  their  mem- 
ories embedded  in  the  hearts  of  their  surviving  colleagues. 

On  this  memorial-service  day,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  my  former  colleague  and  long-time  friend.  Carl 
Ei>c.\R  Mapes.  who,  for  27  years,  represented  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan  faithfully  and  well.  Since 
the  first  day  that  I  met  my  departed  colleague  I  have  felt  the 
impress  of  his  splendid  character  and  outstanding  virtues. 

Carl  Mapks  was  fundamentally  a  real  American,  a  great 
constitutionalist,  a  fine  parliamentarian,  an  earnest,  devoted 
worker  in  the  public  service,  enxd  a  friend  in  time  of  need.    On 


December  12.  1939.  when  his  death  was  announced,  a  wave 
of  sorrow  swept  over  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  over  the 
Nation  at  the  loss  of  this  fine  public  servant.  America,  in 
these  days,  particularly,  needs  men  of  the  tj-pe  of  Carl 
Mapes — 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill. 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy, 
Men  who  po.ssess  a  conscience  and  a  will. 

Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie — 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog. 

In  the  hectic  days  of  Consrress.  Carl  Mapes  remained  calm 
and  thoughtful.  When  others  were  excited,  he  was  well 
poised  and  deliberative.  He  remained,  like  the  Rock  of  Gi- 
braltar, untouched  and  unscathed. 

Francis  Thompson,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  poems,  said: 

For  there  is  nothing  lives  but  something  dies. 
And  there  Is  nothing  dies  but  something  livesr 
Till  skies  be  fugitives. 

Till  time,  the  hidden  root  of  change,  updrlves. 
Are  birth  and  death  ln.separable  on  earth. 
For  they  are  twain  yet  one,  and  death  Is  birth. 

Carl  Mapes  was  modest  in  demeanor,  earnest  in  action, 
faithful  to  his  trust,  and  when  the  shades  of  eternal  night 
descended  upon  him  it  could  be  said  of  him,  as  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  "He  has  fought  a  good  fight,  he  has  finished  his  course, 
he  has  kept  the  faith." 

Carl  Mapes,  as  an  outstanding  Congressman  for  27  years, 
as  a  defender  of  the  Constitution,  as  a  preserver  of  those 
great  institutions  which  have  made  America  great,  as  a  hope 
and  inspiration  for  the  youth  of  the  land,  did  fight  a  good 
fight,  and  to  his  last  days  preserved  his  faith  in  our  great 
country,  which  is  without  prototj-pe  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Tennyson,  in  that  beautiful  poem  of  his,  says: 

And  the  stately  ships  sail  on 

To  the  haven  under  the  hill. 
But.  oh!  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  Is  stlU. 

And  while  we  will  no  longer  hear  the  voice  of  our  departed 
colleague,  no  longer  grasp  his  friendly  hand,  yet  his  memory 
will  linger  with  us  through  the  years  to  come,  like  the  aroma 
of  beautiful  flowers. 


Emmett  Marshall  Owen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  EiiMrrr  Marshall 
Own*,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  21.  1939. 
Eiocrrr  Marshall  Owen  departed  this  life  after  37  years  of 
distinguished  public  service. 

He  was  bom  at  HoUonville,  Pike  County,  Ga.,  October  19, 
1877.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Gordon  Institute.  Bamesville, 
Ga^  and  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Law  School.  In  1904 
he  married  Miss  Alma  Jones,  of  Greenville.  Ga..  who  died  in 
1928.  Two  children  were  born  of  this  union— Mrs.  H.  B. 
Floyd,  of  Covington,  Ga.,  and  Emmett  Marshall  Owen  Jr  * 
of  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

He  was  a  kind  and  devoted  husband  and  an  affectionate 
father.    He  was  always  loyal  to  his  church. 

He  served  two  terms  in  the  Georgia  Legislature,  was  soUcI- 
tor  of  the  city  court  of  Zebulon  for  some  time,  solicitor  gen- 
eral of  the  Flint  and  Griffin  judicial  circiULs  for  20  years,  and 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  nearly  7  years. 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  zealous  and  absolutely  fearless.  His 
understanding  of  human  nature,  ready  wit.  keen  sense  of 
humor,  combined  with  his  great  natural  legal  ability  made 
him  one  of  the  oustanding  prosecuting  attorneys  of  his  State. 
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EM>.nnT  Owen  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect  and  reten- 
tive memory.  Ho  was  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  never 
forgot  anything.  He  was  a  strong  character,  always  tactful. 
and  had  the  knack  of  never  giving  ofTense,  and  in  his  37  years 
of  public  service,  as  a  general  practitioner,  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney, as  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  he  had  as  many 
friends  and  fewer  enemies  than  probably  any  man  in  the 
history  of  his  State.  In  all  these  years  he  had  oppcsilion  only 
one  time,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  ever  came  to 
Congress  without  opposition. 

As  a  citizen  he  was  deeply  interested  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  his  community,  his  State,  and  his 
coimtry.  He  rendered  useful  service  in  Congress  as  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

His  charming  personality,  pleasant  manner,  cheerfulness, 
charitableness,  and  loyalty  endeared  him  not  only  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  knew  him  but  to  a  host  of  friends 
throughout  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Nation.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  generous  and  unselfish  men  I  have  ever 
knoviTi. 

The  thousands  of  people  who  attended  his  funeral  as  a  last 
tribute  were  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  they  recognize  the 
great  loss  to  the  State  and  the  Nation  in  the  passing  of  this 
distinguished  and  useful  citizen. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  know  him  intimately  and  to 
love  him  dearly,  and  I  submit  these  brief  remarks  as  my 
himible  tribute  to  him. 


Cassius  Clay  Dowell 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On   the  life,   character,   and   public  service  of  Hon.   Cassitjs  Clat 
DowTLL,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  take  this  occasion  to 
p>ay  tribute  to  our  late  colleague  from  Iowa,  Hon.  C.  C.  Dowell. 

Before  joining  this  august  body,  I  felt  that  I  knew  Mr. 
Dowell,  because  the  fine  reputation  he  had  made  in  Con- 
gress was  well  known  throughout  the  State.  He  belonged  not 
alone  to  his  district  but  to  the  State  of  Iowa  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Upon  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  him  while  here 
In  Congress,  my  affection  and  respect  for  him  increased  each 
succeeding  day.  To  me  he  embodied  the  finest  there  is  in 
man.  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman  and  an  able  and  con- 
scientious legislator,  devoted  to  the  interests  and  preservation 
of  our  Government. 

Because  of  the  warm-hearted  affection  and  untiring  efforts 
he  gave  to  the  veterans  of  all  wars  and  their  interests,  I  should 
like  to  read  In  part  a  tribute  paid  to  him  by  Frank  Miles, 
editor  of  tlie  Iowa  Legionnaire: 

World  War  veterans  and  thousands  of  other  Americans  had  no 
better  friend  th.in  Sixth  District  Congressman  Cassius  C.  Dowell, 
\^ho  died  In  Washington,  D.  C.  February  4. 

The  kindly  lowan  sptnt  most  of  his  76  years  In  public  ser^•lce — 
the  Iowa  Hou-^e  and  Senate  and  the  National  House.  He  made  a 
tplendid  record  from  beginning  to  end.  but  he  will  be  best  remem- 
bered for  his  goodne.ss  to  and  affection  for  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Dowell  vis-lied  Iowa  R.ilnbow  veterans  In  France  In  1918. 
He  .shook  hands  with  and  hugged  all  who  reached  him,  and  when 
he  departed  all  of  his  pockets  were  fuU  of  letters  to  mothers  and 
sweethearts  at  home. 

After  the  war.  Past  State  Commander  Robert  W.  Colflesh,  then 
nn  obscure*  orphan  boy  who  had  left  a  leg  In  France,  won  his 
hcnrt.  DowTLL  made  "Bob"  a  clerk  to  a  House  ccmmittee.  thus 
enabling  the  brilliant  and  now  nationally  known  Legionnaire  to 
acquire  a  higher  education  at  George  Wastilngtcn  University. 

"The  next  election  will  send  another  Representative  to  Washing- 
ton," said  R"v.  C.  N.  B'.golow.  preaching  the  funeral  sermon  amid 
the  banks  of  flowers  around  the  brown  casket  In  the  University 


Cliurch  of  Christ  In  Des  Moines,  to  which  Mr.  Dowell  belonged; 
"we  h.ave  other  statesmen  and  world  citizens,  but  our  g'XKl  friend 
Cassjus  Dowell  cannot  be  restored  to  us. 

■  Some  called  him  'Cautious  Cassilts.'  I  should  say  he  was 
courageously  cautious,  because  he  did  always  what  he  was  impelled 
to  do  by  his  honest  convictions." 

Mr.  Dowell  was  born  In  Warren  County.  FYom  a  log  cabin  he 
went  to  the  National  Capitol.  He  traveled  In  Europe  and  the 
Orient.  He  l:new  people  all  over  the  United  States.  He  loved  hu- 
manity, he  loved  America,  he  loved  lowans,  his  home  folks.  He 
was  as  nearly  good  as  a  human  could  be. 

No  memorial  in  stone  needs  to  be  erected  to  commemorate 
his  memory;  that  will  be  preserved  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  thousands  who  knew  and  cherished  his  friendship. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chester  Castuc 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  McGregor,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  approach  the  task  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  Chester  C.  Bolton  with  hiunllity, 
for  here  titUy  was  a  great  man. 

Quiet,  earnest,  always  a  gentleman  in  ;he  true  sense,  Hon. 
Chester  C.  Bolton  won  his  way  to  esteem  and  high  honor, 
not  through  spectacular  gestures  and  vain  display  of  his 
powers  but  through  tireless  effort  and  perseverance. 

A  personality  of  eminence,  who  always  had  the  interest  of 
the  oppressed  in  his  heart.  Chester  C.  Bolton  will  be  remem- 
bered and  mourned  for  his  understanding,  great  sympathy, 
and  human  feeling  for  those  in  distress — a  servant  of  the 
people  and  for  the  people  who  always  placed  human  rights 
above  property  rights. 

In  his  death  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  his  dis- 
trict in  particular,  have  lost  a  faithful  public  servant,  a  wise 
counselor,  and  a  scholar  whose  simplicity  of  life  and  high 
ideals  may  serve  as  a  model  for  us  all. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chester  Castlb 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  ROUTZOIiN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  met  Chester  C. 
Bolton  a  number  of  years  ago  when  he  as  a  yoimg  man  was 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  Senate.  Upon  invitation  from  the 
Lawyers'  Club  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  he  had  come  to  my  home  city 
to  address  the  members. 

His  subject  dealt  with  a  fiscal  policy  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  advocating  its  adoption.  I  recall  very  dis- 
tinctly his  masterly  presentation  and  development  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  the  favorable  comments  and  compliments 
of  his  hearers. 

It  was  then  generally  predicted,  and  I  marked  it  well,  that 
Chester  Bolton  had  the  ability  and  presence  to  go  far  In 
the  attainment  of  political  prominence. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  note  his  progress  and.  eventually,  to 
meet  him  here  as  a  fellow  Member  of  the  House.  At  the 
time  of  his  passing  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  his  kindness, 
his  gentility,  and  emphasized  them,  although  he  had  all  the 
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other  qualities  of  a  fine  Christian  gentleman.  I  sought  his 
counsel  and  advice,  knowing  tliat  I  could  unqualifiedly  de- 
pend upon  his  superior  experience  and  sound  Judgment. 

I  cherished  the  opportunity  of  sitting  beside  him  here  In 
this  Chamber  because  those  contacts,  however  brief,  up- 
lifted my  thought  and  inspired  conscientious  devotion  to 
duty. 

For  some  time  before  he  passed  on  I  was  conscious  of  the 
struggle  he  was  having  with  dread  disease  and  of  his  cou- 
_rageous  endeavors  to  remain  at  his  post  of  duty. 

His  was  the  spirit  of  life  that  never  capitulates  to  the 
mortal  belief  in  death. 

He  is  not  dead. 

The  stars  go  down 

To  shine  upon  some  faJrer  shore. 

And  bright  In  heaven's  Je\n-eled  crown 

They  shine  and  shine  for  ever  aM>re. 


William  Irving  Sirovich 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  William  Tittwo 
BiKovicH,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  messenger  of  death 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Hoiise  and  summoned  to  ever- 
laatlng  life  our  dearly  beloved  colleague,  Congressman  Wil- 
liam I.  8W0V1CH,  he  took  one  of  our  most  beloved  Members. 

My  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  the  "Doctor."  as 
he  was  familiarly  known,  began  when  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress In  1932,  and  during  the  7  years  I  served  with  him  on 
the  Patents  Committee  I  became  very  fond  of  him  and  ad- 
mired his  brilliant  statesmanship.  The  ^-alue  of  his  friend- 
ship is  inestimable,  and  to  evaluate  his  achievements  is  well- 
nigh  impossible.  The  scope  of  his  labors  was  almost  all- 
embracing,  and  he  wu  a  dominant  inHuence  in  whatever 
fleld  of  endeavor  he  was  occu;rfed.  He  was  a  most  forceful 
and  eloquent  speaker,  and  his  allver-tongiu5d  oratory  will  long 
be  remembered. 

Mere  words  arc  Inadequate  to  pay  tribute  to  the  noble,  self- 
sacrinclng.  energetic  personality  that  was  Dr.  Sirovich.  His 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt  for  a  long  Ume  to  come.  We  salute 
and  cherish  his  memory— we  believe  that  in  the  breast  of  all 
who  knew  him  there  U  enshrined  an  unwritten  memorial  of 
his  deeds— we  pray  his  departed  soul  may  rest  in  peace. 


William  I.  Sirovich 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  William  I.  Soto- 
vicH.  late  a  RepreaenUtlvv  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late  colleague.  "Doc" 
Sirovich.  as  he  was  affectionately  known  among  the  Members 
of  the  House,  whose  sudden  departure  we  deplore  and  whose 
passing  we  motim.  was  a  scholarly  gentleman  and  an  able 
legislator. 

His  sincerity  at  all  times  was  admirable,  and  at  no  time  was 
the  constituency  of  this  Representative  ever  neglected  or 
their  rights  Jeopardized  by  his  actions. 

He  was  the  exemplar  of  hiiTnan<tAHitn<sm.  his  every  act  was 
kindness  toward  his  fellow  man. 

In  his  death  we  have  lost  a  real  friend  and  wise  counselor. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Carl  Edgak  MAPts 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  my  long- 
time friend  and  coUeague,  Cahl  E.  Mapes.  I  feel  a  sense  of 
deep  personal  loss. 

Carl  and  I  began  our  service  in  this  body  together,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Sixty-third  Congress.  We  had  been  close  com- 
panions for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  his  passing  leaves 
a  distinct  void  in  my  own  life. 

The  poet  comfort':  us  with  the  thought  that— 

To  live  In  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die. 

Carl  Mapes  will  hve  in  hearts  he  has  left  behind.  During 
our  long  association,  my  love  for  him  as  a  friend,  and  my 
respect  for  him  as  a  man.  continued  to  grow. 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  he  nevertheless  forged  to  the  front 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  this  body  by  reason  of 
his  profound  knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure  and  his 
grasp  of  legslative  problems.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  two  major  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  stood  as  high  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Members,  regardless  of  party  aflUlatlon,  as  anyone 
possibly  could,  and  his  opinion  on  a  matter  was  always  re- 
spected for  Its  sincerity  and  depth  of  understanding 

While  a  loyal  Republican.  Carl  was  never  a  bitter  partisan 
nor  was  his  viewpoint  either  biased  or  provincial.    Rather' 
he  was  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order,  whose  sole  purpose 
in  life  was  to  serve  his  country  and  his  district  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

His  untimely  death  came  while  he  was  on  a  mission  as  an 
agent  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  It  was  this  char- 
acteristic devotion  to  duty,  even  when  at  the  risk  of  his  health, 
which  undoubtedly  hastened  his  end. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  family  and  Join  in 
their  bereavement. 


George  Henry  Heinke 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^S 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  tht  life,  character,  and  public  aervlce  of  Hon.  Grown  HtwsT 
HziNKK.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  of  the  tragic  death 
of  the  Honorable  Giorge  HxnncB  came  as  a  shock  to  all  of  us 
During  his  year  in  Congress  I  had  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing him  both  at  his  work  and  in  his  home.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  he  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  his  duties 
He  made  a  careful  study  of  all  ^gislation  coming  before  the 
House.  He  was  quick  to  grasp  the  principles  involved  in  the 
mo^complicated  bill,  and  decided  upon  it  after  he  had  re- 
duced it  to  its  simplest  terms.  However,  his  outstanding 
characteristic  was  his  courage.  His  vote  was  dictated  by  his 
own  conscience  and  by  no  other  consideration.  His  phil- 
osophy of  life  and  his  views  of  government  were  those  of  the 
pioneers  who  made  his  State  and  his  Nation  great 

The  i»ssing  of  such  a  man  from  public  life  is  a  distinct 
lo®  to  the  Nation  in  this  critical  period.    Those  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  George  Heinke  and  his  family 
most  sincerely  sjinpathlze  with  them  in  their  bereavement.    ' 
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John  Andrew  Martin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and   public  service  of  Hon.  John  Andri:w 
Mahtin,  lale  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  death  of  Congressman 
John  A.  Martin,  of  Colorado,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  sustained  what  I  believe  to  be  an  Irreparable  loss.  No 
man  ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  who  was  his 
peer  in  patriotism  and  devotion  to  our  democracy.  At  the 
same  time  he  worked  overtime  to  make  this  Government 
better.  He  was  not  afraid  to  speak  out  and  condemn  the 
evils  that  have  developed  in  our  S3rstem  of  government.  His 
knowledge  of  government,  his  logrlc.  and  power  of  argument 
were  always  trained  on  the  mistakes  of  our  Grovemment.  Yet 
those  great  powers  of  his  were  at  the  same  time  trained 
against  all  enemies  of  this  Government  who  advocated  its 
destruction.  Men  of  the  type  of  John  A.  Martin  can  easily 
be  misunderstood  for  the  reason  that  the  nimiber  of  men  in 
this  country  who  have  his  most  excellent  viewpoint  Is  rela- 
tively small. 

Those  who  heard  him  demand  tivi  correction  of  the  evils 
of  government:  those  who  heard  him  insist  upon  making  our 
Government  serve  the  Interest  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  strata  of  our  population,  who  not  only 
need  but  deserve  protection,  would  brand  him  as  a  "trouble- 
scxne  prcgressive."  who  was  not  content  to  acquiesce  in  things 
as  they  are  in  government.  Those  who  heard  him  condemn 
that  radical  element  in  this  country  who  openly  assert  that 
this  Government  miut  be  dlsiTensed  with  and  a  new  one 
set  up  would  brand  him  as  a  servile  instrument  of  the 
capitalistic  class.  Pew  men  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
rare  few  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  desire  to  take 
or  ever  have  taken  that  stand  which  John  A.  Martin  de- 
fended to  his  last  breath. 

Others  who  shall  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  John  A. 
Mamtin  will  tell  of  his  official  record  and  his  backgroimd, 
but  I  desire  to  speak  of  him  as  I  saw  him  here  in  Congress. 
A  short  sj-nopsis  of  his  record  will  serve  the  purpose  I  have 
in  view.  He  was  a  farmer,  a  railroad  man,  lawyer,  news- 
paper editor,  soldier,  and  statesman.  He  was  bom  in  Cin- 
ciiuiati.  Ohio,  April  10,  1868.  and  died  In  the  city  of  Washing- 
ten,  D.  C,  December  23.  1939. 

He  never  appeared  to  be  a  man  past  70.  and  when  in  action 
In  the  Well  of  the  House,  with  his  snow-white  hair  and 
ruddy  face,  he  seemed  to  possess  the  power  of  youth.  He  was 
a  natural  orator  as  I  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  word.  He 
created  immediate  attention  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
speech  and  held  it  to  the  end;  when  he  had  finished,  those 
who  heard  him  remembered  what  he  said.  Is  there  anything 
else  an  oration  can  do? 

His  philosophy  was  to  help  and  assist  those  who  were  un- 
fortunate: he  was  a  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  needy.  He 
abhorred  charity  and  many  times  said  that  our  economic 
mistakes  could  not  be  cured  by  charity.  He  Insisted  that 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  in  our  economic  system.  He  was  outspoken 
against  special  privilege;  &nd  on  this  issue  he  never  erred, 
as  his  votes  in  the  House  will  disclose. 

John  Martin  was  endowed  with  a  delightful  personality, 
and  from  his  struggles  in  reading  law  while  a  fireman  on  the 
Santa  Pe  Railroad  he  knew  what  work  was.  Prom  that  ex- 
perience his  whole  nature  was  In  sympathy  with  those  who 
toil.  He  was  honest  with  himself  and,  accordingly,  with 
everyone  else.  He  was  liked  by  every  Member  of  Congress; 
and  from  his  repeated  elections  in  Colorado,  he  must  have 
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been  at  least  one  Member  of  Congress  who  was  admired  by 
the  home  folks. 

His  struggle  here  in  Congress  to  sissist  the  people  In  Colo- 
rado and  the  Nation  who  were  In  distress  wore  him  out.  He 
intended  to  retire  from  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  and  rest.  But  that  was  not  to  l)e;  he  died 
In  the  harness,  working  for  the  plain  people  of  this  great 
country.  No  one  ever  represented  them  more  faithfully  and 
more  efBciently  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 
while  his  body  is  dead,  his  works  remain  in  a  permanent 
record  of  the  affairs  and  history  of  this  great  Republic.  His 
spirit  still  lives,  and  his  labors  here  on  earth  will  be  an  In- 
spiration to  the  youth  of  today  smd  to  the  unborn  genera- 
tions who  will  come  after  us. 

thxrx  is  no  death 

There  Is  no  death!    We  find  It  so. 

We  sought  and  searched  and  now  we  know. 

There  Is  no  death!     Across  the  way 

We  find  new  life,  a  better  day. 

Our  newer  home  where  love  is  king. 

Where  every  soul  with  praise  doth  sing. 

There  is  no  death!     What  seemed  a  pall 

Was  b\it  a  shadow  over  all. 

Above  there  floats  in  heavenly  space 

God's  angel,  with  a  glowing  face; 

His  wings  of  peace  so  calmly  spread 

To  cover  those  that  we  call  dead! 

They,  in  the  morning,  fresh  and  bright. 

Shall  rise  to  clearer,  better  sight; 

They'll    breathe    with    love's    eternal    breath 

And  sing,  Thank  God,  there  is  no  death  I 

O.  men  arise,  shake  off  thy  fear. 

Look  up  and  smile,  nor  shed  a  tear; 

Prepare  to  live  so  well  on  earth 

That  thou  shalt  know  the  larger  birth. 

O.  live  so  closely  to  God's  love 

That  when  His  angels  from  above 

Shall  whl#<per  In  thy  listening  ear. 

Each  word  thou  shalt  most  plainly  hear. 

Press  forward!  Live  as  they  have  said; 

Thou,  too,  shalt  prove,  There  are  no  dead  I 

— Harrle  Vemette  Rhode*. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Cabi.  Edcab  Mapbs, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on  the  good  ship  Cristo- 
bal on  my  way  back  from  Panama  when  I  read  the  radio  news 
that  Carl  Mapes  was  dead.  I  had  left  him  a  few  days  before 
in  apparently  good  health,  smilingly  saying  "good-by,"  and 
now  he  was  gone.  Somehow,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  a 
man  with  his  influence  in  Congress  and  at  the  height  of  his 
mental  powers  was  dead.  I  was  not  only  shocked — I  was 
stunned  when  I  read  the  news.  I  looked  across  the  ocean  to 
the  island  of  San  Domingo  where  Columbus  had  landed  nearly 
450  years  ago  when  he  discovered  America.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  is  a  long  time  as  time  is  measiued  by  ones  own 
life,  and  yet  but  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  mountain  of  eternity. 

It  has  been  150  years  or  one-third  of  that  period  since  we 
adopted  our  Constitution — a  comparatively  short  time  as  time 
Is  measuied  by  human  lives.  I  thought  of  the  service  Carl 
had  rendered  to  his  State  and  Nation.  For  27  years,  or  more 
than  one-sixth  of  that  period,  Carl  Mapes  sat  in  Congress. 
For  27  years  he  helped  to  guide  the  destinies  of  our  Nation 
and  to  protect  our  liberties  and  our  freedom.  For  27  years 
he  helped  to  pilot  the  Ship  of  State.  He  helped  to  guide  her 
through  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  was 
here  when  the  Nation  heard  the  news  of  Chateau-Thierry, 
the  Meuse  Argonne,  and  many  other  battles  where  men 
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fought,  bled,  and  died  for  a  cause  in  which  they  believed. 
He  was  here  during  that  great  period  of  American  history 
when  men  marched  and  flags  waved,  when  every  Amencan 
heart  throbbed  with  patriotism,  and  when  it  was  considered 
treason  to  say  anything  disloyal  of  our  Government  or  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  our  flag  or  Constitution. 

He  was  here  during  the  greatest  depression  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  when  hungry  men  and  women  went  radical, 
socialistic,  and  seme  even  communistic;  through  times  when 
men  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  our  Government ; 
when  they  would  have  destroyed  the  Constitution;  through 
times  when  men  in  their  despair  or  through  their  desire  for 
political  power  would  have  delegated  all  the  power  of  the 
legislative  branch  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment; when  they  would  have  made  the  judicial  branch  sub- 
servient to  the  executive  branch;  when  they  would  have,  in 
effect,  destroyed  the  greatest  protector  of  American  liberty — 
the  Supreme  Court  itself. 

He  was  here  during  the  days  when  Communists  sat  in  the 
Members'  family  galleries  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  claimed  to  have,  and  undoubtedly  did  have,  influence  In 
'  forming  the  legislative  policies  of  our  Government. 

For  27  years  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
helped  to  guide  the  destinies  of  our  country,  always  calm 
and  collected,  refusing  to  become  excited,  never  permitting 
his  prejudices  to  sway  him  on  the  one  hand,  or  temporary 
pressure  groups  to  influence  him  on  the  other.  An  ardent 
believer  in  prohibition,  he  stood  stanch  for  the  principles  in 
which  he  believed  during  the  period  when  few  men  were  able 
to  withstand  the  tide  against  prohibition.  To  Carl  it  was  a 
moral  question,  and  to  do  other  than  that  which  he  did  was 
to  do  a  moral  wrong.  Moral  questions,  according  to  his  code, 
must  be  decided  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
and  according  to  the  right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the 
right. 

And  so  he  kept  coming  back  term  after  term.  Fourteen 
times  his  constituents  elected  and  reelected  him.  Many  who 
differed  with  him  admired  his  quiet,  unassuming  courase.  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  his  sincere  honesty.  They  forgot  their 
differences  of  opinion  and  helped  to  send  him  back  again 
and  again. 

Some  of  his  political  opponents  called  him  a  conservative 
and  some  even  a  reactionary,  but  he  voted  for  the  social- 
security  bill  and  much  other  progressive  leKislation.  They 
sometimes  accused  him  of  favoring  big  business  as  against 
the  little  fellow,  but  he  voted  for  the  largest  relief  appropria- 
tion bill  in  the  history  of  Congress. 

To  be  permitted  to  serve  one's  country  In  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  help  to  guide  her  destinies  and  to  write 
her  history  for  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  constitutional 
life  of  our  Nation  is  a  privilege  accorded  to  few  men.  Still 
fewer  in  number  are  those  who  served  their  Nation  for  that 
period  of  time  as  conscientiously,  loyally,  and  devotedly  as 
did  Carl  Mapes.  It  Is  men  like  Carl  Mapes  whom  the  poet 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

God  give  iM  men — 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  He; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  damn   his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 

Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog. 

In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking. 

We  will  always  remember  him  as  being  strong  mentally, 
for  he  died  at  the  height  of  his  mental  powers.  It  is  because 
of  men  like  Carl  Mapes  that  oin-  Constitution  and  our  Nation 
have  l>een  preserved  thus  far.  Whether  our  Government 
continues  to  survive  as  we  know  it.  and  as  our  fathers  handed 
it  down  to  us.  will  depend  upon  the  unselfish,  devoted,  and 
self -sacrificing  service  of  men  like  him. 

Carl  is  dead.  He  has  gone  to  his  eternal  reward.  His 
tired  and  weary  soul  Is  at  rest.  We  mourn  for  him  and 
thank  God  He  gave  our  country  a  man  like  him.    We  sym- 


pathize with  his  good  wife  and  companion  of  his  lifetime, 
who  stood  so  loyally  by  his  side  these  many  years;  who  helpjed 
and  encouraged  him;  who  l)ore  and  helped  rear  his  children; 
who  cared  for  and  helped  to  make  his  a  happy  home,  where 
he  at  the  end  of  each  day  could  find  peace  and  rest  and 
contentment.  To  her  who  must  now  carry  on  lonely  and 
alone,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies.  We  Join  her 
in  mourning  not  only  her,  but  our  loss.  The  tender  memories 
of  the  past  \*-ill  make  it  easier  to  bear  the  burden.  God  bless 
her! 


Thomas  Marion  Eaton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATrV'ES 

Wcdri'csday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  Mariow 
Eaton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  once  more  the  Angel  of  Death 
has  summoned  to  his  eternal  reward  one  of  our  beloved  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Thomas  M.  Eaton. 

Although  Mr.  Eaton's  service  in  Congress  was  short,  it  was 
memorable,  and  his  sudden  and  untimely  passing  was  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  his  many  friends.  While  I  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  close  association  with  Mr.  Eaton  until  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  In  1938, 1  soon  learned  to  love  and  respect 
him,  and  had  the  highest  regard  and  esteem  for  him  and 
for  his  untiring  efforts  in  Congress.  He  was  always  willing 
to  cooperate  with  his  colleagues  in  matters  of  interest  to  the 
public  and  was  a  tireless  worker  in  his  efforts  to  serve  the 
State  of  California  to  the  best  of  his  ability  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  Eighteenth  Congressional  District.  During  his 
short  service  in  Congress  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve at  close  range  his  achievements  and  to  note  the  respect 
that  was  accorded  him  by  his  colleagues,  regardless  of  political 
a£Eiliations. 

The  State  of  California  has  lost  an  able  citizen.  Many  of  us 
will  miss  him  sorely.  His  place  will  be  hard,  indeed,  to  fill. 
As  one  of  his  friends  and  associates,  I  mourn  his  passing;  and 
to  his  sorrowing  family  let  us  extend  the  sympathy  which 
their  hour  of  grief  and  sorrow  entitles  them. 


Edward  W.  Curley 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Edward  W   Curltt 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passing  of  our  col- 
league, Ed  Curley,  no  words  can  be  uttered  or  printed  which 
wUl  diminish  the  distinguished  public  record  or  the  excellent 
character  of  this  outstanding  legislator.  Likewise,  little  can 
be  said  that  will  add  to  the  esteem  and  affection  with  which 
he  is  still  held  in  the  hearts  and  mind  of  the  people  of  his 
congressional  district. 

In  the  House  he  was  very  active  in  the  cause  of  labor  and 
helped  draft  many  important  laws  on  that  subject.  His 
knowledge  and  sincerity  were  recognized  by  his  colleagues. 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  outstandmg 
leaders  for  this  cause. 

In  his  death  labor  has  lost  a  real  friend,  and  his  constitu- 
ency a  distinguished  legislator  and  neighbor. 


O^Xl 
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Wallace  Edgar  Pierce 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  servioe  of  Hon.  Wallace  Edgab 
Pintci,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Wallace 
E.  Pierce  affected  me  deeply.  He  and  I  were  elected  to  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  as  new  Members,  and  we  were  both 
assigned  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  where  we  sat  next  to 
each  other  during  the  first  session.  Dtuing  this  period  I  be- 
came very  much  attached  to  him. 

There  are  certain  events  which  remain  in  one's  memory 
forever  because  of  the  effect  they  have  and  the  part  they  play 
In  one's  Lfe.  I  knew  Wallace  E.  Piebce  for  a  short  time  only. 
In  fact.  It  was  so  brief  that  it  seems  as  If  his  presence  In  my 
life  were  like  the  coming  and  going  of  the  pleasant  glow  of 
sunshine  between  rainy  periods.  It  was  like  a  drink  of  fresh, 
cool  water  to  one  spending  days  In  a  desert.  I  had  known 
him  for  only  1  year,  but  within  that  brief  period  the  benefits 
derived  from  my  association  with  him  were  immeasurable. 
He  was  Inspiring  to  his  associates,  loyal  to  his  friends,  learned 
In  his  profession,  and  honorable  in  both  his  public  and  private 
life.  He  was  retiring  by  nature  and  unassuming  in  manner, 
yet  one  need  not  have  known  him  very  long  to  discover  the 
strong  character  and  sound  judgment  behind  that  pleasant 
smile. 

Wallace  Pierce  never  wasted  words.  His  remarks,  whether 
in  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  were  brief  but  to 
the  point.  Sound  thought,  profotmd  wisdom  and  intellect 
were  found  in  his  discussions  of  legislation. 

His  life  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  wholesome.  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  family.  I  shall  ever  remember  how  happy  he 
was  on  Friday  mornings  in  Judiciary  Committee  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  session,  he  was  expecting  to  leave  for 
Chicago  for  a  week-end  visit  with  his  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter. While  always  busy  and  occupied,  he  seemed  to  be 
looking  forward  to  those  cherished  moments. 

His  career  as  a  statesman  was  cut  short  by  his  ultimely 
demise.  We.  who  remain,  can  only  console  ourselves  with 
the  beautiful  memories  that  he  leaves  with  us. 


Thomas  Sanders  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

OF  GEORGL4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  aervloe  of  Hon.  Trobcas  Sandess 
McMnj.AN,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
feeling  of  grief  and  personal  loss  which  swept  over  me  when 
I  heard  over  radio  on  a  September  night  in  1939  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Tommie  McMillan. 

Closely  associated  with  him  for  13  years,  serving  during 
part  of  that  time  on  the  subcommittee  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man which  formulated  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  I  knew  him  more  inti- 
mately than  many  Members  were  privileged  to  know  him,  and 
that  intimate  knowledge  confirmed  In  me  participation  in  the 
universal  esteem  and  admiration  of  which  he  was  the  recipient 
throughout  his  public  life. 


I  shall  not  attempt  a  flowery  tribute  to  his  memory.  He 
would  not  have  it  so.  There  was  nothing  bombastic  nor 
ornate  about  Tom  McMillan.  Content  to  work  long  hours, 
weeks,  and  years  in  the  seclusion  of  a  committee  room,  where 
few  of  the  public  realized  the  importance  and  efficiency  of 
his  labors,  he  contributed  during  the  last  several  years  more 
than  any  other  one  man  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
administration  of  the  finances  in  the  four  departments  over 
which  his  subcommittee  had  Jurisdiction.  The  elimination 
of  waste,  the  provision  at  the  same  time  of  adequate  fimds  for 
necessary  activities,  the  prevention  of  discriminations  agalKst 
the  lower-paid  and  more  humble  employees  whose  interests 
are  too  frequently  neglected — ^these  were  his  especial 
objectives. 

His  loyalty  to  the  Interests  of  his  district  and  State  were 
outstanding  qualities  and  yet  above  and  beyond  them  he  was 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  No  selfish 
motive  ever  led  him  to  support  legislation  or  appropriations 
which  were  not  justified  upon  the  basis  of  national  interest. 
Firm  in  his  convictions  as  to  what  principles  are  essential  to 
good  government,  he  was  frequently  foimd  in  the  last  few 
years  voting  on  the  unpopular  sides  of  pending  issues,  regard- 
ing as  his  obligation,  transcending  consideration  for  his  own 
political  welfare,  to  give  the  best  his  brain  and  heart  could 
afford  to  the  interests  of  his  people. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  have  known  and  served  with  him. 
The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  lost  In  him  an  Invaluable 
public  servant;  and  I,  in  common  with  many  thousands  of 
others,  have  lost  a  friend. 


William  Edgar  Borah 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  William  Edgab 
Borah,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Idaho 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  50  years  ago  a 
young  lawyer  arrived  in  Boise,  to  become  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  Idaho,  which  had  entered 
statehood  In  1890.  The  Gem  State,  recognizing  outstanding 
ability,  sent  William  E.  Borah  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1907.  Thus  began  a  political  career  without  parallel  In 
the  current  annals  of  American  history,  culminating  on 
January  19,  1940,  when  this  illustrious  statesman's  demise 
caused  profound  sorrow  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

History  will  record  the  valor,  integrity,  and  vision  which 
characterized  the  services  of  William  E.  Bosah  in  more  than 
three  decades  throughout  which  he  chamirioned  many  pro- 
posals vitally  affecting  our  Government,  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  and  the  welfare  of  our  people.  As  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he  became  an  authority  on 
international  affairs,  thus  materially  shaping  the  destinies 
of  this  Republic.  His  intense  nationalism  inspired  his  op- 
position to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  contributed  mate- 
rially to  preserving  American  traditions  of  nonintervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Europe.  His  devotion  to  peace  and 
his  championship  of  human  rights  motivated  his  antipathy 
to  the  Versailles  Treaty,  about  which  he  made  this  prophetic 
statement  on  September  26,  1921: 

We  know  the  Versailles  Treaty  haa  in  It  the  seeds  at  many  war*. 
It  han^  like  a  storm  cloud  upon  the  horizon.  It  Is  the  incarna- 
tion of  force.  It  recognizes  neither  mercy  nor  repentance  and 
discriminates  not  at  all  between  the  guilty  and  the  Innocent, 
friend  or  foe.  Its  one-time  defenders  are  now  frank  to  admit  It. 
It  win  bring  sorrow  to  the  world  again.  Its  b&alc  principle  Is 
cruel,  unconscionable  and  remorseless  imperialism.  Its  terms  wlU 
awaken  the  reckoning  power  of  retribution. 

We  know  that  Europe  cannot  recover  so  long  as  this  treaty  exists — 
that  economic  break-down  in  Europe,  IX  not  the  world,  awaits  it* 
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execution,  and  that  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  those 
now  living,  and  those  yet  unborn,  are  to  be  shackled,  enslaved,  and 
hungered  If  It  remains  the  law  of  Europe. 

Senator  Borah's  lofty  statesmanship  did  not  minimize  the 
human  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  Like  Lincoln,  he 
loved  the  common  people,  and  understood  their  philosophy 
of  life.  Ills  friendliness  and  solicitude  won  for  him  the  devo- 
tion and  love  of  his  fellow  men.  This  was  manifested  at  the 
funeral  services  held  at  Boise,  when  thousands  lined  the 
streets  In  silent  tribute  as  the  cortege  passed. 

At  this  critical  time  when  war  stalks  throughout  many 
lands,  and  threatens  to  engulf  our  own  country,  the  loss  of 
this  brilliant  American  is  poignant.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone 
to  take  his  place  in  the  Senate  and  expose  the  international- 
ism which  endangers  our  peace  and  security  today.  He  sensed 
the  menace  of  imperialism  abroad,  and  constantly  stood  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  destruction  of  American  ideals.  His 
departure  is  indeed  an  irreparable  loss,  but  his  indomitable 
spirit  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  in  the  trials  and  battles  of 
the  days  to  come. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  greater  luster  will  be  added 
to  the  unselfish  career  of  this  distinguished  Senator.  Like 
Clay.  Webster,  and  Calhoiin.  he  has  won  his  niche  in  Amer- 
ican history,  and  his  fame  will  endure  throughout  the  ages. 
The  State  of  Idaho  is  honored  and  proud  to  have  given 
William  E.  Borah  the  opportunity  to  serve  his  country.  His 
earthly  remains  are  entombed  in  Morris  Hill  Cemetery  in  the 
capital  of  his  adopted  State,  but  his  memory  is  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  represented  for  33  years.  With 
reverence  and  devotion,  we  join  in  these  memorial  services, 
with  this  parting  tribute  to  our  departed  friend  and  immortal 
statesman : 

O  noble  soul.  O  gentle  heart. 
Hail,  and  fareweUt 


Carl  Edg^ar  Mapes 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Cam,  Edcak  Mapxs, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  Inexpressibly  shocked  last 
December  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of  my  dear  friend, 
Carl  E.  Mapes.  Ehiring  the  time  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
there  has  been  no  Member  for  whom  I  have  felt  a  higher 
regard  or  have  more  greatly  admired  than  Mr.  Mapes. 

When  I  came  to  Washington,  In  the  Seventieth  Congress. 
Mr.  Mapes  was  already  a  veteran  and  seasoned  Member.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House,  an  excellent  parliamen- 
tarian, and  a  man  of  wide  Influence.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Congress. 
Carl  Mapes  found  time  to  counsel  and  advise  new  Members 
like  myself.  I  formed  the  habit,  which  I  continued  until  his 
death,  of  consulting  him  about  many  matters  of  legislation 
and  party  policy.  Always  he  was  the  same— dependable,  con- 
scientious, and  level-headed. 

Of  all  men  whom  I  have  known,  in  this  and  other  legisla- 
tive bodies,  Carl  M.^pes  came  the  nearest  to  being  an  ideal 
legislator.  Some  Members  of  Congress  acquire  fame  and 
reputation  through  their  sponsorship  of  special  causes.  Oth- 
ers make  their  reputation  by  specializing  in  some  particular 
phase  of  legislative  activity.  Others  become  known  because 
of  their  oratorical  or  persuasive  ability.  Still  others  wield 
Influence  because  of  their  ability  in  working  out  the  details 


of  leglslaUon  and  in  bringing  about  the  compromises  and 
agreements  that  are  a  necessary,  if  little  recognized,  part  of 
legislative  procedure. 

The  fame  of  Carl  Mapes  did  not  arise  out  of  his  ability 
along  any  of  these  particular  lines.  He  was  not  an  orator. 
He  was  not  a  pleader  for  special  causes,  or  for  the  ideas  of 
organized  minorities  of  one  t>T)e  or  another.  He  was  not 
what  I  would  call  a  practical  politician,  and  I  use  that  term 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Carl  Mapes  was  a  leader  and 
an  eminent  legislator  because  he  was  intellectually  honest. 
because  he  was  thorough,  because  he  was  dependable,  and 
because  he  took  a  bruad  national  view  of  his  responsibilities 
as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

While  he  believed  in  party  organization,  party  platforms, 
and  party  responsibUitles,  yet  he  was  no  narrow  partisan  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  honored  and  respected  equally 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  by  both  those  who  were  for 
and  those  who  were  against  him  on  any  particular  legislative 
matter. 

During  my  time  in  Congress,  I  know  of  no  man  who  as  an 
individual  had  more  influence  among  the  membership  than 
Carl  Mapes.  His  kind  are  ail  too  few,  and  in  his  passing  this 
country  and  this  Congress  have  lost  a  leader  who  could  ill  be 
spared,  especially  in  times  like  these. 


Emmett  Owen— The  Man 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon   Emmftt  Mahshaix 
Own*,  late  a  Representative  from  the  Stat*  of  Georgia 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Congressional  Directory 
for  last  year's  first  session  there  appears  in  the  biographical 
section,  where  Members  customarily  record  outstanding  facts 
concerning  themselves  and  their  careers,  oftentimes  at  great 
length,  a  statement  of  seven  words.  Indicative  of  the  modesty 
and  simplicity  of  the  man  who  wrote  it: 

Emmrt  Marshall  Owen,  Democrat,  of  Grlflln,  Ga. 

Others  have  spoken,  and  wUl  speak  again,  of  the  oratorical 
brilliance  of  our  deceased  colleague,  of  the  honors  paid  him 
by  his  people  during  many  years  of  public  service  of  the  un- 
swerving fidelity  with  which  he  met  fully  and  capably  every 
reqmrement  of  public  trust;  but  Emmett  Owen  made  official 
record  only  of  his  name,  that  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  that  he 
resided  m  Griffin,  Ga.  The  same  innate  reticence  about  him- 
self  and  his  accomplishments  is  evidenced  by  his  labor  of  7 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  striving,  staiggling 
thinking,  and  talking  in  the  interest  of  a  better  deal  for  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  who  have  been  and  are  now  passing 
through  a  period  of  terrible  trial,  with  never  an  effort  on  his 
part  to  make  the  headlines  or  even  to  let  his  constituents 
know  the  unportant.  faithful,  and  useful  part  he  was  playing 
in  the  formulation  of  farm  Icgrislation. 

There  are  Members  of  the  Congress  whose  oratory  on  every 
conceivable  subject  scintillates  in  the  Congressional  Record 
who  never  accomplish  anything  except  to  advertise  them- 
selves. All  of  us  know  that  legislation  in  the  main  is  accom- 
plished here  m  the  committee  rccms,  and  that  the  advices  of 
Members  in  whom  their  colleagues  have  confidence  when  they 
talk  as  man-to-man  around  the  committee  table  have  far 
more  weight  than  impassioned  orations  on  the  floor  which 
few  hear  or  even  read.  Emmett  Owen  knew  this;  and'  know- 
ing It.  he  used  his  abilities,  his  fine  personality,  the  friendships 
that  he  made,  where  those  a.sGets  would  accomplish  the  most 
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for  his  people.  The  stamp  of  his  influence  is  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  much  of  the  important  farm  legislation  enacted 
during  the  last  7  years. 

His  constituents  elected  him  to  Congress  because  he  pos- 
sessed those  qualities  which  appeal  to  men  everywhere  and  in 
all  walks  of  life.  He  was  loyal  not  only  to  his  public  trust  but 
to  his  friends.  He  had  one  of  the  most  gentle  natures  I  have 
ever  known.  E\'erybody  who  knew  him  loved  him.  Members 
of  the  House  who  knew  him  weU  would  take  pleasure  in  help- 
ing him  in  his  undertakings.  No  death  in  recent  years  has 
caused  more  general  sorrow  among  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Georgia  delegation  In  the  House  will  sorely  miss  him. 
His  friendly  cooperation  in  every  effort  for  the  advancement 
of  Georgia's  interests,  his  pleasant  comradeship  with  every 
Member  of  the  delegation,  these  are  memories  which  shall 
forever  hold  their  place  in  our  hearts  and  minds.  Georgia 
laments  the  passing  of  a  distinguished  citizen,  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  sorrows  over  the  loss  of  a  faithful  and 
capable  Representative,  but  the  Georgia  delegation,  while  not 
unmindful  of  these  losses,  mourns  most  of  all  the  departure 
from  our  circle  of  Emmett  Owen — the  man. 


Clyde  Harold  Smith 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  Ufe,  character,  and  pubUc  aervlce  of  Hon.  Cltdb  Haeolo 
SMrrH,  late  a  RepresenUtlve  from  the  State  of  Maine 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  all  the  States  of  this 
great  Nation  which  we,  with  reason,  delight  to  regard  as 
the  greatest  and  best  in  all  the  world,  few  have  such  a  num- 
ber of  deservedly  famous  native  and  adopted  sons  as  the 
State  of  Maine. 

The  roll  is  a  long  one  and  embraces  names  famous  in 
varied  walks  of  life  and  known  the  world  over.  Such  men  as 
Longfellow,  Elijah  KeUogg,  Francis  Clark,  Melville  Puller, 
Cardinal  OConneU.  MaJ.  Gen.  Joshua  I*  Chamberlain,  and 
many  others  of  equal  note. 

Among  these  native  sons  of  Bdalne  is  one  of  our  late- 
lamented  colleagues.  Clyde  H.  Smith,  of  Maine,  who  repre- 
sented the  State  and  constituency  formerly  represented  In 
this  body  by  Hannibal  Hamlin,  who  was  Vice  President  with 
the  beloved  Lincoln;  James  O.  Blaine,  10  years  a  Member  and 
Speaker  of  this  House,  United  States  Senator,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  creator  of  our  incomparable  Pan  American  Union; 
Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.;  and  William  P.  Prye,  many  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Clyde  H.  Smtth  was  known  to  all  of  us  as  a  quiet  and 
friendly  soul,  whose  worth  was  best  known  by  those  who 
knew  him  best.  Long  years  of  service  In  public  positions  of 
responsibility  in  his  native  State  endeared  him  to  his  own 
people.  His  work  in  Maine  was  noteworthy  and  extensive 
before  election  to  Congress.  He  served  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  1903-6  and  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen  of 
his  home  town  of  Hartland,  1904-7,  and  Somerset  County 
sheriff  for  4  years;  member  of  the  Maine  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 1899-1903.  and  moved  to  Skowhegan,  Maine,  in 
1905,  and  there  served  as  member  of  Its  board  of  selectmen, 
1914-27  and  1928-32;  again  member  of  the  Maine  House  of 
Representatives,  1919-23  and  the  State  senate  1923-29; 
chairman  of  the  Slate  highway  commission,  1928-32;  member 
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of  the  Governor's  council,  1933-37,  and  elected  to  the  Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress  on  September  14,  1936;  reelected  to  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  September  12,  1938.  The  faith  and 
confidence  which  the  people  of  Maine  reposed  in  Clyde  H. 
Smith  is  evidenced  by  the  record  of  his  long  public  career 
during  which  he  was  never  once  defeated  for  election  to  the 
public  oflBces  which  he  sought  and  secured. 

His  constituents  sent  him  here  as  their  Representative, 
knowing  that  he  would  alwas^s  conscientiously,  energetically, 
and  courageously  serve  them  and  the  Nation.  His  public 
record  recalls  to  memory  these  words: 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  offlce  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  wiU  not  Ue. 

But  for  his  untimely  death  our  friend  would,  without  doubt, 
have  been  continued  a  Member  of  Congress  as  long  as  he  was 
willing  or  able  to  serve. 

With  Francis  Thompson  let  us  say  that — 

The  fairest  things  in  life  are  death  and  birth. 
And  of  these  two  the  fairer  thing  Is  death. 

•  •  •  • 

It  Is  the  falling  star  that  trails  the  light. 

It  is  the  breaking  wave  that  trails  the  might. 

The  passing  shower  that  ralxibows  maniple. 

•  •  •  • 

Thus  hath  He  unto  death  his  beauty  given; 

And  so  all  which  form  Inherlteth, 

Tlie  fall  doth  pass  the  rise  In  worth; 

For  birth  hath  In  Itself  the  germ  of  death. 

But  death  hath  In  Itself  the  germ  of  blrtb; 

It  Is  the  faUlng  acorn  buds  the  tree, 

The  falling  rain  that  bears  the  greenery. 

•  •  •  • 

For  there  Is  nothing  lives  but  something  dies.  ' 

And  there  Is  nothing  dies  but  something  Uvea. 

TUl  skies  be  fugitives.  « 

Till  time,  the  hidden  root  of  change,  updrlves. 

Are  birth  and  death  Inseparable  on  earth 

For  they  are  twain  yet  one,  and  death  is  birth. 

We  who  remain  can  only 
Dimly  guess  what  time  In  mists  confounds; 
Yet  ever  and  anon  a  trumpet  sounds 
Prom  the  hid  battlements  of  eternity. 

At  this  point.  Byfr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  incorporate  my  re- 
marks as  made  here  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Monday,  April  8,  the  day  when  our  friend  left  us. 

It  Is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  rise  this  morning  to  announce 
the  passing  Into  the  Great  Beyond  of  our  coUeagiae,  Cltdb  H. 
BMn-H,  of  Maine.  His  passing  was  gentle  and  merciful  and  for  that 
we  are  and  shall  be  thankful  but.  because  of  Its  suddenness.  It  Is  a 
great  shock  to  all,  especlaUy  those  of  tis  who  knew  him  Intimately 
and  well. 

Clyde  was  a  fine  soldier  In  the  Interests  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people.  During  his  many  years  of  public  service  which  have  ex- 
tended over  nearly  half  a  century  he  has  constantly  and  consistently 
stood  nrmly  for  the  principles  In  which  he  so  ardently  believed. 
Always  a  vaUant  fighter  for  those  who  labor,  he  sought  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  and  for  the  pa.st  4  years  has 
been  In  the  midst  and  the  thick  of  all  the  many  legislative  contro- 
versies which  have  been  imder  the  consideration  of  that  congres- 
sional group  during  that  period.  Having  been  a  pioneer  In  the 
principle  of  old-age  pensions,  he  has  made  his  name  more  thain 
familiar  to  the  people  of  oiir  State  and  the  Nation  who  are  par- 
ticularly Interested  In  this  phase  of  our  economic  life.  He  has  always 
shown  in  his  legislative  career  a  fine  sense  of  balance  and  propor- 
tion which  has  enabled  him  to  do  good  service  for  all  In  the  light  ot 
the  many  extreme  demands  which  are  often  made  by  those  most 
ardent  on  both  sides  of  any  issue. 

Clyde  has  always  been  an  humble  mail,  unassuming  aad  unpre- 
tentious; he  has  been  extremely  conscientious  and  devoted  to  duty; 
at  his  desk  almost  until  the  very  moment  of  his  imtlmely  pacsing*. 
he  has  epitomized  his  determined  consecration  to  the  best  welfare 
of  his  constituents. 

I  have  learned  through  personal  omtact  with  him  during  the  past 
several  years  to  lean  heavily  upon  his  Judgment  and  I  feel  that  in 
his  passing  away  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  true  friend.  I  know 
that  literally  thousands  In  our  State  of  Maine  have  suffered  a 
Blmilar  loss. 
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The  ioUc-^n^  frw  words  taken  from  the  pen  of  a  great  son  cf 
Maine.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  characterizes  with  peculiar 
appropriateness  the  real  personality  of  our  deceased  colleague  In 
always  thinking  In  terms  of  the  best  for  others: 

A  man  of  such  a  genial  mood 
The  heart  of  all  things  he  embraced 
And  yet  of  such  fastidious  taste. 
He  never  found  the  t>est  too  good. 

During  the  several  days  since  the  sudden  passing  of  our 
colleague,  many  Members  of  this  body.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret,  oc- 
casioned by  his  loss.  He  had  the  faculty  of  making  friends 
easily,  and  what  is  far  more  important,  he  had  the  invaluable 
capacity  of  keeping  the  friendships  once  made.  Soft  spoken 
and  moderate  at  all  times,  his  personality  was  exceptionally 
pleasing.  Devotion  to  duty  and  to  the  responsibility  cf  office 
was  the  cardinal  principle  of  his  whole  life.  Conscientious, 
capable,  and  with  an  exceedingly  cheerful  optimism,  he  faced 
each  day  and  in  the  execution  of  his  daily  duty  he  spread 
good  cheer  among  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Such 
a  man  is  missed  and  will  continue  to  be  missed.  Maine  has 
lost  a  faithful  servant.    Again.  I  state.  I  have  lost  a  friend. 

But  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  Newman,  we  must  learn  to 
depend  upon  the  Divine  Father: 

May  He  Bupport  ua  all  the  day  ion?,  till  the  «hade«  lengthen  and 
the  evening  cornea,  and  the  buay  world  Is  hushed,  and  the  fever  of 
life  Is  over,  and  our  work  U  done;  then  In  Hla  mercy  may  He  give 
u«  a  safe  lodging  and  a  holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  la«t. 

O  death,  where  Is  thy  sting? 
O  grave,  where  la  thy  victory? 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On   the    life,    character,    and    public    service    of    Hon.    Carl    Edcab 
Mapes,  late  a  Representative  from  the  SUte  of  Michigan 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  upon  this  solemn 
occasion  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  the  late  Carl  E.  Mapes, 
who  for  26  years  represented  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Carl  Mapes  was  my  friend.  In  fact,  he  was  a  friend  of 
every  Member  of  this  House  who  knew  him.  and  poor  indeed 
,  was  he  who  failed  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Carl  Mapes 
was  as  modest  and  honest  as  he  was  helpful  and  productive. 
He  enjoyed  the  regard  and  the  esteem  generally  of  his  fel- 
low Members,  and  particularly  those  who  were  privileged  to 
be  included  in  Michigan's  delegation.  He  towered  above  us 
because  of  his  great  public  service  and  a  record  unattained. 
I  dare  say,  by  any  other  man  from  Michigan  who  ever  served 
in  Congress.  Intellectually  his  greatness  cannot  be  over- 
stated; he  was  a  student  and,  too.  he  was  a  master.  His 
character  and  disposition  were  matchless,  and  he  was  fear- 
less, outspoken,  and  uncomprcMnlslng  in  his  attitude  toward 
error. 

He  was  not  of  my  political  faith,  yet  he  was  not  partisan 
In  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word.  He  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  suport  or  oppose  a  measure  unless  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  right  to  do  so.  The  origin  of  a  bill  or 
proposal  was  not  what  concerned  Carl  E.  Mapes.  its  purpose, 
effect  and  objective  were  deciding  factors  which  governed  his 
attitude  and  course.  Matters  that  were  of  great  concern 
and  the  expression  of  his  own  great  party.  Congressman 
Mapes  woiild  support  only  when  he  was  convinced  that  they 
were  fundamentally  sound,  correct,  and.  therefore,  hon- 
orable. He  frequenUy  threw  the  weight  of  his  superior 
knowledge  and  experience  into  the  parliamentary  fray  and 
ever  so  often  swayed  his  colleagues  who  drank  deep  of  his  I 
sound  philosophy  and  argument.    Thus,  he  was  a  great  help  I 


to  the  minority  in  recent  years.  With  equal  fervor  and  sin- 
cerity, he  would  aid  the  majority  in  the  passage  of  a  given 
bill  or  measure  when  he  was  convinced  that  the  proposal 
was  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  privileged  to  record  our  sentiments  regarding  one 
of  Michigan's  noblest  sons,  and  certainly  we  all  agree  that 
he  was  without  peer  among  her  Representatives  in  Congress. 

I  bow  my  head.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  pray  God  our  Father 
will  grant  eternal  rest  to  the  noble  soul  of  Carl  E.  Mapes. 
and  that  He  will  strengthen  and  sustain  the  family  and 
loved  ones  until  once  again  all  are  reunited  in  Heaven. 


John  Andrew  Martin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and   public  service  of  Hon.  Johw  Awwttw 
Ma«tiw,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  esteem  It  a  privilege  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  to  my  friend.  John  A. 
Martin.  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Martin  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  and  we  re- 
mained firm  friends  until  his  death.  John  Martin  was  an 
able  man,  a  man  of  strong  convictions  which  he  was  always 
ready  to  defend  with  courage  and  ablLty.  He  had  the 
distinction  of  having  served  two  terms  in  Congress  many 
years  ago.  after  which  he  voluntarily  retired  He  was  a 
successful  lawyer  for  many  years;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  was  far  beyond  the  age  for  military  service  ho 
volunteered  for  service  during  the  World  War.  attaining  'tho 
rank  of  major. 

John  Martin  was  a  self-made  man.  He  understood  the 
problems  of  the  average  man.  because  he  had  been  in  con- 
tact with  those  problems  himself.  He  was  generous  in  his 
sympathies  and  had  a  splendid  capacity  for  friendship 

We  represented  adjoining  districts  which  had  many  prob- 
lems in  common.  Consequently,  we  were  associated  in  many 
matters  of  interest  to  cur  districts.  Particularly  through 
these  contacts,  I  learned  to  appreciate  John  Martin  as  an 
associate  and  a  friend.    His  place  will  be  hard  to  niL 


Carl  Edfi:ar  Mapes 


MEMORL^L  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life  character,  and  public  service  cf  Hon.  Carl  Edgar  Mapes 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  cf  Michigan 

r^.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  inadequate  to 
express  the  sense  of  loss  which  we  feel  as  we  go  about  our 
dally  tasks  and  realize  that  the  helpful  and  sustaining 
presence  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Cabl  E  Mapes  is  ro 
longer  with  us.  ' 

Kindly  and  considerate  in  his  attitude  toward  all  of  us- 
he  pful  and  Instructive  as  a  colleague:  ever  loyal  and  patriotic, 
not  only  to  his  district  and  his  State,  but  to  the  Nation  he  left 
behind  memories  which  renew  cur  faith  in  the  thought  that 
corisideratlon  for  those  one  meets,  faithful,  quiet,  but  ener- 
getic service  to  our  country  and  Its  needs,  are  well  worth 
whi^e  and  win  for  one  v.ho  so  devotes  his  life  a  high  and 
lasting  place  in  the  memory  of  his  friends  and  in  the  history 
of  his  Grovernment. 
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William  Albert  Ashbrook 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apra  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Wn-LiAM  Albert 
AsHBRooK,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon.  William  A. 
Ashbrook  was  a  very  unusual  man.  His  strong  character  and 
his  keen  insight  into  human  nature  made  him  a  very  useful 
citizen.  There  are  some  people  who  are  distinctive  because  of 
their  natural  gifts,  and  there  are  others  who  win  distinction 
because  of  what  they  do.  While  William  A.  Ashbrook  was 
blessed  with  a  bright  mind  and  with  a  genius  for  making 
friends,  his  desire  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  needed  help 
waa.  in  my  mind,  his  outstanding  characteristic.  In  other 
words,  he  was  a  useful  man.  While  Mr.  Ashbrook  achieved 
great  distinction  in  public  office  and  In  the  financial  circles  of 
his  community  and  was  highly  respected,  still  I  am  sure  it  will 
always  be  remembered  that  he  waa  a  man  who  did  things.  It 
is  only  natural  that  one  hears  fine  encomiums  about  a  person 
^^icn  that  person  has  passed  away,  but  I  was  very  strongly 
Impressed  with  the  fact  that  so  many  people  spoke  to  me  at 
Mr.  AsHBRooK's  funeral  with  reference  to  the  kindly  deeds 
that  he  had  done  for  them.  Through  his  numerous  and  exten- 
sive business  and  financial  connections  he  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  do  acts  of  kindness  for  many  deserving  people. 
Tlie  fact  that  he  accepted  all  these  opportunities  and  ren- 
dered innumerable  acts  of  kindness  and  assistance  to  many 
people  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  his  neighbors  to  that 
effect  and  by  the  presence  at  his  fimeral  of  an  exceptionally 
large  concourse  of  people. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  stayed  close  to  his  people.  He  lived  all  his 
life  on  the  site  where  his  grandfather  first  settled  nearly 
120  years  ago.  Licking  Coimty,  Ohio,  is  a  fine  agricultural 
county.  Early  in  life  he  began  his  career  of  helping  the 
people.  Before  he  was  18  years  of  age  he  was  publishing  a 
newspaper  in  his  home  town  and  continued  the  publishing 
of  his  paper  all  his  life.  Being  industrious  as  well  as  public 
spirited  he  early  foimd  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  business 
activities  of  his  community.  Although  his  newspaper  was 
always  a  success,  still  it  was  not  big  enough  to  command  all 
his  attention.  When  yet  a  young  man  he  started  in  the 
banking  business  and  continued  in  that  business  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  also  connected  with  agricul- 
ture in  a  large  way  and  was  the  owner  of  many  large  and 
prosperous  farms.  By  reason  of  his  having  assisted  many 
of  the  young  farmers  in  his  community  in  a  financial  way.  he 
not  only  had  a  friendly,  neighborly  Interest  In  them  but  he 
was  naturally  interested  in  their  financial  success. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  £aid  varying  business,  financial 
and  agricultural  activities  in  which  he  was  engaged,  his  flair 
for  politics  manifested  itself  early.  When  a  young  man  he 
was  made  postmaster  of  his  home  city  and  soon  thereafter 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  his  State,  where  he  served 
with  credit  and  distinction.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1906  and  served  for  14  successive  years.  He  was  defeated  in 
the  election  of  1920  but  was  reelected  again  in  1934  and  con- 
tinued in  oflBce  until  his  death  In  this  year.  1940. 

His  services  In  Congress  were  marked  by  a  determination 
to  give  to  his  constituents  his  best  efforts.  Although  In  na- 
tional matters  he  was  a  consistent  Democrat,  yet  in  local 
matters  and  matters  of  economic  and  financial  importance. 
he  voted  according  to  his  own  best  Judgment  imd  without 
regard  to  party  affiliations.  Although  he  had  gathered  about 
him  what  would  be  considered  a  very  substantial  fortune,  his 
wealth  and  high  position  had  had  absolutely  no  effect  on  his 
disposition  toward  people  who  were  less  fortunate  than  he. 
The  Bill  Ashbrook  of  years  ago  was  the  Bill  Ashbrook  of 
this  year,  1940.    Frequently  he  took  occasion  to  say  to  his 


friends  that  he  was  now  "Just  plain  old  Bill  Ashbrook." 
This  implied  that  he  had  always  been  plain  Bill  Ashbrook 
but  that  now  he  was  getting  to  the  place  where  he  was 
willing  to  be  called  "plain  old  Bill  Ashbrook," 

Mr.  Ashbrook  was  one  of  my  warmest  and  stanchest  per- 
sonal friends.  Although  we  were  not  of  the  same  political 
faith,  yet  we  found  ourselves  on  very  frequent  occasions  voting 
together  on  matters  in  which  the  interests  of  the  great  com- 
mon people  were  involved.  I  was  very  much  saddened  at  the 
news  of  his  passing,  because  I  had  a  high  r^ard  for  him.  and 
somehow  I  felt  that  he  was  my  friend.  When  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Indicated  that  it  was  his  wish 
and  the  wish  of  the  family  that  I  should  be  designated  as  the 
one  member  of  my  political  party  to  attend  his  funeral  I  felt 
highly  honored.  As  one  of  Mr.  Ashbrook's  friends  I  attended 
his  funeral,  and  on  the  high  hill  in  the  cemetery  on  that  cold, 
zero  day,  when  we  laid  him  in  the  ground  covered  with  a 
thick  blanket  of  snow.  I  thought  of  what  the  poet  said  of  the 
burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  : 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  raised  not  a  stone. 
But  we  left  him  alone  wltb  his  glory. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Ashbrook  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  life,  character,  and  accomplishments  of  their 
father.  The  widow  of  Mr,  Ashbrook  has  every  reason  to  feel 
that  her  husband  and  the  father  of  her  children  had  her 
Interest  and  the  interests  of  their  children  in  his  mind  at  all 
times.  She  has  lost  a  devoted  husband,  and  the  children  have 
lost  a  noble  father.  The  community  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
useful  citizens.  I  dare  say  that  the  fame  and  good  name  of 
Mr.  Ashbrook  will  be  kept  aUve  long  by  those  who  have  been 
the  recipients  of  his  kindnesses. 


William  Irving  Sirovich 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  William  iRvnra 
Sirovich,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  memorial  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  commemoration  of  our  departed  col- 
leagues brings  to  mind  a  former  Member  of  Congress  whose 
kindly  spirit,  unselfish  devotion,  and  integrity  endeared  him 
to  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 

I  speak  of  Dr.  William  Irving  Sirovich,  who  represented 
the  Fourteenth  District  of  New  York  City  and  served  through 
the  Seventieth,  Seventy-first,  Seventy-second,  Seventy-third, 
Seventy-fourth,  and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses,  was  reelected 
to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  and  died  during  his  tenure  of 
office. 

While  serving  as  a  Junior  Member  of  the  House,  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  count  on  Dr.  Sirovich  as  a  wise  and  friendly 
counselor,  who  was  never  too  burdened  with  his  own  prob- 
lems to  lend  a  helpful  hand  to  a  colleague. 

Dr.  Sirovich  was  known  for  his  simplicity,  his  purposeful 
directness,  his  humanitarian  sympathies  which  served  the 
people  of  the  Fourteenth  District  of  New  York  City  for  so 
many  years. 

He  was  bom  in  York,  Pa,.  In  1882,  devoted  himself  as  he 
grew  into  manhood  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Perseverance  to 
high  principles  in  his  professional  practice  and  private  life 
enabled  him  to  grasp  a  keen  insight,  not  only  Into  sick  and 
injured  bodies,  but  also  into  the  very  souls  of  those  to  whom 
his  healing  hands  administered.  He  developed  an  intuition 
mto  the  imexpressed  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  and  began 
to  realize  that  man  might  well  serve  his  brothers  by  becoming 
an  instrument  through  which  the  democratic  principles  of 
Americanism  could  be  demonstrated;  he  knew  that  security,  a 
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?ocd  standard  of  living.  Improved  housing  conditions,  and  as- 
surances of  a  true  representation  of  the  people  through  our 
form  of  government  were  also  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation, 

And  so  WnxiAM  Irving  Sirovich  became  a  public  servant  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  served  well  and  faithfully 
for  many  long  years,  gaining  the  love  and  respect  of  all  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Brave,  courageous,  and  farsighted,  he  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  and  stood  steadfast  on  those  principles  he 
believed  right  and  Just. 

It  is  a  sad  loss  to  us  and  to  the  country  at  large  that  our 
friend  passed  on  before  his  life  span  had  normally  completed 
Itsc'lf.  I  feel  that  Dr.  Sirovich  himself  would  have  said,  "As 
long  as  I  must  leave  you  now,  I  am  proud  to  depart  while  still 
In  the  service  of  our  wonderful  country  which  I  love  so  much." 

Therefore,  this  should  be  no  occasion  for  sadness,  but  rather 
one  of  thankfulness  that  it  was  our  privilege  to  work  side  by 
side  with  such  a  great  exponent  of  Americanism. 

In  assuring  his  family  of  our  great  sympathy,  I  wish  also  to 
pledge  to  them  that  the  citizenship,  love  of  country,  and  con- 
scientious adherence  to  humanitarian  principles  exhibited  by 
William  Irving  Sirovich  will  always  linger  over  this  body,  as 
a  perpetual  example  of  a  great  American. 


William  Albert  Ashbrook 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Willlvm  Albzst 
AsHBKooK.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of 
the  Seventeenth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  I  come  here 
today  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
William  A.  Ashbrook.  Through  long  and  close  association  in 
thejTe  halls,  doubtless  many  of  you  knew  Congressman  Ash- 
brook far  better  than  he  was  known  to  me.  But  without  dis- 
counting the  Indelible  Impression  which  Bill  Ashbrook  left 
upon  the  National  Capital,  I  can  assure  you  that  back  in  his 
home  district  in  Ohio  he  was  a  human  Institution,  trusted  and 
respected  universally  by  his  fellow  men. 

It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  of  us  to  serve  In  any  public 
capacity  as  long  as  did  William  A.  Ashbrook.  He  resigned 
from  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1906.  in  order  to  take  up  his  duties 
In  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  For  seven  full  terms  he  served  his 
district. 

Defeated  for  reelection  to  an  eighth  term  in  1920  by  the 
small  margin  of  125  votes,  he  devoted  himself  for  the  next  14 
years  to  his  many  personal  and  business  interests  in  Licking 
County,  Ohio. 

Again,  in  1934  Mr.  Ashbrook  offered  himself  as  the  con- 
gressional candidate  of  his  party,  and  was  elected.  He  served 
In  the  Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses,  and  had 
filled  half  of  his  term  in  the  present  Congress  when  death 
ended  his  career  on  last  New  Year's  Day,  at  the  age  of  72*^ 
years  to  the  day. 

V/iLLiAM  A.  Ashbrook  was  bom  in  Johnstown.  Ohio,  July 
1. 1867.  and  always  maintained  his  residence  on  the  site  which 
his  grandfatlier,  the  Reverend  Ell  Ashbrook,  selected  in  1821. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  six  children  of  William  and  Lucy 
Ashbrook. 

When  only  19  years  of  age.  Bill  Ashbrook  began  the 
practice  of  keeping  a  diary,  and  from  this  record  have  been 
taken  many  interesting  facts  which  reveal  not  only  his  many 
activities  but  also  his  wholesome  philosophy  of  life.  He  con- 
tinued this  diary  until  the  day  of  his  death,  marking  53 


consecutive  years  of  recounting  his  daily  impressions  of  the 
passing  scene. 

Among  the  earlier  recordings  In  the  Ashbrook  diary  are 
comments  on  a  diligent  but  happy  childhood.  His  notations 
indicate  that  he  was  much  impressed  with  the  familiar  and 
too  rarely  practiced  motto,  "Waste  not;  want  not." 

Perhaps  his  first  public  job  was  the  grading  of  the  public 
square  in  his  home  village  of  Johnstown.  His  diary  explains 
that  by  careful  planning  and  long  hours  he  was  able  to  finish 
the  task  "on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger." 

Before  attaining  his  majority.  Bill  Ashbrook  had  affili- 
ated himself  with  the  Democratic  Party,  with  which  he  re- 
mained actively  identified  throughout  his  72  Va  years.  At  21 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  his  county  central  committee. 
Tlius  began  a  political  career  which  was  to  lead  him  into  the 
legislative  halls  of  his  State  and  his  Nation. 

He  discovered  that  the  editorship  of  the  Johnstown  Inde- 
pendent, a  position  which  he  assumed  when  only  18  years  of 
age,  fitted  practically  into  his  poUtical  career.  Through  his 
weekly  newspaper  he  made  hosts  of  friends,  and  never  did  he 
lose  interest  in  this  phase  of  his  exceptional  life.  In  1935, 
when  he  celebrated  a  half  century  of  consecutive  service  as 
editor  of  the  Independent,  he  commented  that  the  job  "was 
the  first  thing  that  really  interested  me  and  doubtless  was 
the  deciding  factor  in  molding  my  future." 

In  1903  Mr.  Ashbrook  was  elected  secretary  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association.  In  this  capacity  he  traveled  exten- 
sively. He  also  found  time  for  a  trip  abroad,  which  he  often 
referred  to  as  giving  him  a  breadth  of  vision  which  became  a 
valuable  asset  in  later  life. 

Other  local  interests  crowded  the  schedule  of  the  young 
editor.  He  became  identified  with  banking  institutions  in  his 
town  and  county,  took  an  active  part  in  several  fraternal 
orders,  entered  the  insurance  field,  was  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of  good  roads  and  other  public  improvements,  devoted 
himself  to  the  interests  of  church  and  school. 

Among  the  earliest  honors  that  fell  to  his  lot  was  an 
appointment  as  postmaster  by  President  Grover  Cleveland. 

His  hobbies  were  varied,  including  geneology.  the  collection 
of  rare  coins,  and  farming.  In  reality,  his  farming  became 
much  more  than  a  hobby,  for  before  his  death  he  had  accu- 
mulated 2,200  acres  of  the  finest  of  Ohio's  farm  land. 

At  the  age  of  22  Mr.  Ashbrook  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie 
Belle  Willlson,  a  teacher  in  the  Johnstovra  schools.  She  died 
20  years  later. 

A  second  marriage,  to  Miss  Marie  Swank,  of  nearby  Bell- 
vllle,  brought  into  the  Ashbrook  home  five  children — three 
sons  and  two  daughters — whose  ages  range  from  8  to  17  years. 
The  only  other  immediate  surviving  relative  was  a  sister  who 
passed  away  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  distinguished 
brother. 

As  the  New  Year  came  Into  life,  Willlou  A.  Ashbrook, 
affectionately  known  as  "Pension  Bill,"  pa.ssed  from  the  fa- 
miliar scene  with  which  he  had  been  identified  for  72  years. 

Pinal  services  were  conducted  at  the  Ashbrook  home  in 
Johnstown,  with  Dr.  Avery  A.  Shaw,  past  president  of  nearby 
Etenison  University,  officiating.  The  occasion  was  one  on 
which  an  enviable  career  of  long  public  service  was  honored 
In  all  sincerity  by  neighbors  and  friends,  by  leaders  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 

In  closing  this  humble  tribute,  which  falls  far  short  of  doing 
justice  to  the  memory  of  my  predecessor  in  this  Congress,  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  to  give  an  Insight  into  his  true 
character  than  by  calling  attention  to  this  sj-mpathetic  inter- 
est for  the  people  of  the  Seventeenth  District. 

He  was  the  idol  of  his  family,  the  beloved  friend  and  ad- 
viser of  his  associates,  the  respected  leader  of  thought  and 
action  in  the  various  enterprises  and  philanthropies  \^1th 
which  he  was  identified. 

It  is  my  ambition  to  merit  so  far  as  possible  the  confidence 
and  high  regard  in  which  "Pension  Bill"  Ashbrook  was  held 
during  his  more  than  50  years  of  public  service. 
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William  Irving  Sirovich 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Wuxjam  Ibvtno 
SiBoviCH.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  meeting  with 
Hon.  William  I.  Sirovich  was  in  the  Seventieth  Congress, 
when  we  were  serving  our  first  term  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

He  was  a  sympathetic,  kind,  and  understanding  person, 
and  always  worked  untiringly  in  behalf  of  the  struggling 
masses  in  this  country. 

As  a  doctor  of  medicine,  he  was  always  ready  and  billing 
to  serve  the  poor  people  of  his  district  In  a  professional 
capacity.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  he  advocated  the  enact- 
ment of  humanitarian  legislation  that  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  people  throughout  the  United  States. 

His  passing  is  not  only  a  loss  to  the  people  of  his  con- 
gressional district  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

of  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Cakl  Edgar  Mapes, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  God  In  his  inscrutable 
wisdom  took  away  Carl  E.  Mapes  his  district,  his  State,  and 
Nation  lost  a  genuine,  faithful,  and  valuable  public  sen'ant. 

His  fine  character,  marked  ability,  and  untiring  energy  in 
public  affairs  were  quickly  recognized  and  drew  him  from  his 
law  practJce  into  the  legislature  of  his  native  State.  There 
he  served  with  distinction,  but  not  for  long. 

Soon  these  quabties,  together  with  his  imening  and  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  fimdamentals  and  ideals  of  republi- 
can government,  called  him  to  a  higher  and  greater  steward- 
ship as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Here  he  served  his  district 
and  his  country  with  eminence  and  distinction  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  be  ijersonally  familiar  with  his 
work  in  Congress.  It  has.  however,  been  my  inspirational 
experience  in  the  last  few  weeks  to  privately  hear  scores  of 
my  cc^eagues  from  both  sides  of  the  House  eulogize  in  glow- 
ing terms  his  sincere  patriotism,  his  outstanding  ability,  his 
able  counsel,  his  sympathetic  and  helpful  nature,  as  well  as 
his  fine  Christian  character. 

It  was  this  same  transcendent  personality  which  endeared 
him  to  the  people  of  his  district.  I  cannot  recall  any  death 
that  caused  greater  shock  or  more  profound  and  universal 
grief  in  the  community  than  the  passing  of  Carl  as  high  and 
low  addressed  him. 

The  services  in  his  home  city  were  conducted  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Archibald  Thompson,  minister  of  the 
Park  Congregational  Church  at  Grand  Rapids,  of  which  Con- 
gressman Mapes  was  a  member.  He  preached  a  most  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  sermon,  which  I  quote,  as  follows: 

There  Is  nothing  more  admirable  in  htmian  nature  than  the 
impulse  to  honor  the  memory  of  noble  men.  We  are  assembled 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  to  whom  tribute  Is  due.  However,  In 
keeping  with  his  fine  taste,  his  modest,  unassuming  nature,  his 
antipathy  vo  ostentation,  and  in  confonnlty  to  his  wish,  often 


expr-^sed  after  funeral  services  held  for  some  of  his  friends,  this 
service  must  be  one  of  sincere  simplicity. 

It  Is  not  our  purxx)6e  here  to  eulogise  the  life  ct  one  who  was 
so  well  and  so  favorably  known  and  one  who  was  so  much  beloved 
by  the  Uiuusands  who  )mew  him  best.  High  tribute  has  already 
been  justly  paid  by  political  ajBSoclates  and  by  friends  in  every  walk 
cf  life.  Yet  we  would  be  unfair  to  ourselves  if  we  did  not  patise 
for  a  moment  on  this  solemn  occasion  to  at  least  mention  a  few 
of  the  vital  and  magnificent  qualities  of  character  that  tinderglrded 
his  unusual  life  and  which  have  made  him  an  outstanding  and 
trusted  leader,  not  only  In  his  own  city  but  throughout  the  State 
and  Nation,  then  to  here  pledge  ourselves  to  carry  on  those  high 
principles  by  which  he  lived  and  through  which  he  gave  to  his 
fellow  men  and  to  his  country  such  humble  yet  such  distinguished 
service. 

CITES  TRnJTTTES  OF  OTHEXS 

In  printed  and  in  uttered  tributes  to  the  memory  of  this  real 
American,  this  truly  great  servant  of  his  country,  we  find  an  un- 
usual list  of  words  and  some  striking  sentences,  all  of  which  are 
markedly  true. 

He  was  dependable  yet  modest,  able  yet  quiet,  tolerant  yet  con- 
scientious, loyal  yet  sincere.  He  was  scrupulously  honest.  He  was 
winsome,  clean,  wholesome.  He  was  a  charitable  friend  and  help- 
ful neighbor. 

Congressman  Mapes  was  a  man  of  real  courage,  yet  he  was 
always  fair  to  those  who  disagreed  with  him.  He  had  the  welfare 
of  his  people  at  heart.  He  felt  a  deep  sense  of  resix>nslbillty  to 
them.  To  an  unusual  degree  he  was  able  to  sit  where  other  people 
sat  and  see  life  frora  their  point  of  view.  His  masterful  strength, 
sometimes  concealed  by  his  rare  modesty  and  always  combined 
with  his  deep  sympathy,  gave  him  an  insight  Into  human  problems 
and  marked  ability  In  helping  to  solve  them.  In  the  words  of  an 
outstanding  associate  of  his:  "He  demonstrated  as  few  other  men 
have  done  what  sheer  force  of  character  can  do  In  human  con- 
tacts and  in  public  relatlonshlpw.  •  •  •  He  was  a  Christian 
gentleman  In  every  sense  of  the  word." 

FAIR   AND   UNSKLFISR 

Congressmain  Mapes  was  always  alert  to  the  needs  of  his  time. 
He  clung  to  the  best  In  our  American  tradition  but  was  alwa3r8 
forward-looking  and  open-minded.  His  Judgment  was  unusually 
accurate  and  his  opinions  commanded  the  respect  of  both  his 
associates  and  his  opponents.  He  had  a  mind  which  quickly  dis- 
cerned the  true  from  the  false  and  a  nature  which  Instantly  threw 
the  whole  fiber  of  his  being  back  of  that  which  was  true.  This 
was  because  his  conclusions  were  based  on  a  fair  and  unselfish 
consideration  of  the  facts  at  hand,  for  unselfishness  was  the  key 
to  his  useful  life.  Selfishness  dims  the  vision  and  warps  judgment 
of  men.  It  is  therefore  refreshing  and  inspiring  to  find  in  public 
life  men  as  unselfish,  as  fair-minded,  as  noble  of  purpose,  and  as 
keen  In  Judgment  as  was  the  Honorable  Carl  Mapes.  He  saw  the 
l)est  In  his  fellow  men.  He  believed  In  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  posslbUltles  of  every  hxmian  being.  He  carried  the 
Idea  of  brotherhood  into  all  the  relationships  of  life  and  he  made 
no  exceptions.  His  presence  dignified  any  occasion  and  his 
approval  put  the  stamp  of  value  on  any  project. 

A  life  and  a  character  such  as  his  n^ust  be  built  on  a  strong 
foundation.  Little  has  been  said  in  a  public  way  about  two  great 
cornerstones  In  the  foundation  of  his  life.  His  home  and  hU 
church  foi-med  the  steel  framework  and  the  reinforced  concrete  for 
this  stalwart  life  Upon  these  was  built  his  life  of  noble  service 
to  his  country.  Seldom  was  there  a  Sabbath  when  he  was  in  his 
home  city  that  he  could  not  be  found  in  his  pew  at  church. 

LOTALTT    A    FINE    KXAMPLB 

There  are  some  people  who  sit  in  the  congregation  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday  who  are  quiet  and  unobstruslve,  but  who  bring  to  the 
minister  and  to  those  who  worship  with  them  an  inspiration  that 
heightens  the  service  and  strengthens  the  spirit  of  worship.  Mr. 
Mapes  had  this  quality  to  a  marked  degree.  He  was  thoughtful, 
cooperative,  buoyant,  idealistic,  and  a  man  of  deep  faith.  His 
losralty  to  his  church  was  a  silent  but  powerful  example  to  the 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who  wished  to  be  like  him.  It 
Is  an  opportunity  by  way  of  example  that  Is  too  often  omitted  by 
many  busy  men  in  public  and  business  life. 

His  cooperation  with  his  church  and  his  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion were  not  perfunctory;  they  were  discerning  and  helpful.  On 
retiring  from  the  service  a  week  ago  last  Sunday  (his  last  Sabbath 
In  Grand  Rapids)  he  made  one  of  his  most  appreciative,  discern- 
ing, and  helpful  conuncnts. 

In  his  home  he  was.  Indeed,  a  loving  husband  and  a  wise  father. 
He  loved  his  family  and  his  home.  Loving  conM^deship  existed 
there.  He  never  forgot  the  kind,  helpful,  little  courtesies  that 
make  life  sweet  and  happy.  His  home  was  the  beginning  source 
of  his  ln-«plration  and  the  place  where  his  plans  for  larger  service 
were  made. 

We  measure  life  not  by  years  alone  but  by  how  much  one  has 
lived.     He  has  lived  much  and  well. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  a  life  like  this  could  be  cut  oCT  with  the 
passing  of  the  physical  body.  However,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  whatever  may  become  of  the  physical  body,  you  cannot  take 
away  the  real  self — the  spirit.  The  disciples  felt  this  way  about 
Jesus.  Whatever  had  become  of  His  body  they  knew  that  He  still 
lived  in  them.  And  Casl  Mapes  stUl  lives  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  made  nobler  and  given  a  truer  conception 
of  life  because  they  knew  him. 
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Death  la  not  the  end,  but  Just  a  turn  In  the  road  of  life.  It 
frees  us  from  the  shackles  of  the  physical  body  that  we  might  grow 
and  be  that  which  we  yearn  to  be  at  our  best.  While  Mr.  Mapxs 
had  a  stalwart  body.  It  was  not  strong  enough  to  express  his  full 
epirlt  at  its  best,  and  somehow  now  we  feel  that  he  Is  free  to  at- 
tain unto  his  highest  Ideals  without  the  limitations  of  the  phys- 
ical. So  while  we  are  sad  and  lonely  today  because  of  the  passing 
of  our  friend  Into  that  larger  life,  we  do  not  grieve  as  those  with- 
out hope.  It  Is  a  time  of  triumph  and  victory.  He  lived  an  un- 
usually full  and  useful  life.  Me  died  In  harness,  serving  his 
country. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to  him  and  the  finest  ex- 
pffsslon  of  83rmpRthy  that  we  can  give  to  his  loved  ones  Is  to 
rededlcate  our  lives  to  the  Ideals,  the  love  of  country,  and  the 
noble  principles  for  which  he  lived. 

•He  has  fought  a  good  fight.  He  has  finished  his  course.  He 
has  kept  the  faith." 

Sudden  and  shocking  as  was  the  death  of  Carl  E.  Mapes,  It 
came  nevertheless  as  a  fitting  mantle  for  his  life  of  strenuous 
service.  He  died  far  from  the  home  and  family  he  loved  so 
much  In  the  midst  of  actual  service  to  his  country. 

He  was  prepared  to  approach  his  grave — 

Like    one    that    wrajis    the    drapery    of    his    couch 
About   him,   and    lies   down   to   pleasant   dreams. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chester  Castlx 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  something 
about  service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  tends 
to  make  warm  friendships  among  the  Members.  These 
friendships  do  not  always  come  from  favorable  and  attractive 
social  contacts,  neither  do  they  always  ccme  from  a  kinship 
of  spirits.  In  many  cases  they  come  from  the  feeling  of 
respect  one  has  for  a  worthy  adversary  who  has  crossed  swords 
In  hot  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Sometimes  we  form 
a  warm  friendship  with  a  person  because  he  has  been  agree- 
able and  kind  and  helpful  to  us;  and,  again,  we  may  form  a 
friendship  with  one  because  we  have  seen  him  do  his  duty 
where  It  was  not  pleasant  for  him  to  do  It.  And  sometimes 
we  feel  a  friendship  for  people  because  of  their  abiLty  and 
their  character  and  their  moral  courage,  even  though  we 
may  not  know  them  intimately. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known  Chester  C.  Bolton 
for  many  years.  In  1922  we  were  both  elected  to  membership 
In  the  Ohio  Senate.  Our  service  and  association  there  was 
cordial  and  agreeable.  It  was  there  that  we  formed  a  friend- 
ship that  became  more  complete  and  sincere  as  time  went  on. 
When  he  came  to  Congress  I  had  already  been  here  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  I  was  glad  to  welcome  him.  His  former 
service  as  a  legislator  in  the  Ohio  Senate  equipped  him  for 
the  work  in  Congress,  and  he  fitted  into  that  work  with  great 
readiness. 

There  are  not  many  precise  and  mandatory  requirements 
on  one's  service  In  Congress.  A  Member  may  follow  his  own 
natural  inclinations  in  most  cases  and  permit  them  to  guide 
him  and  dictate  to  him  if  he  chooses.  He  may  shirk  the 
work  and  responsibility,  if  he  so  desires,  or  he  may  find  an 
abundant  opportunity  to  put  his  energy  and  ability  and  his 
desire  to  serve  honestly  to  a  complete  test.  The  duties  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  give  full  opportunity  for  the  most 
capable  to  exert  his  capabilities  to  the  limit  and  they  will 
give  the  most  brilliant  Member  ample  opportunity  to  flash  his 
brilliance.  Yet  the  mediocre  need  not  falter  for  by  Industry 
and  honest  effort  be,  too,  has  a  chance  to  serve  honorably 
and  acceptably. 
Chestkr  C.  Boltow  was  naturally  Industrious.  He  was  prac- 
*ftnd  sensible.    He  was  a  capable  executive  and  a  man 


of  large  affairs  and  a  man  with  wide  and  vanning  experiences. 
He  was  especially  well  Informed  on  financial  questions.  Not 
all  of  his  associates  were  as  well  equipped  as  was  he  by  tem- 
perament and  training  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  national 
finance.  His  colleagues  always  gave  great  weight  to  his 
opinion  on  such  questions. 

His  cordial  personality  plus  his  industry  and  good  common 
sense  made  him  a  valuable  and  popular  Member  of  Con- 
gress. His  colleagues  trusted  him  and  his  constituents  recog- 
nized In  him  all  the  elements  of  a  faithful  and  competent 
public  servant. 

His  untimely  passing  was  a  shock  to  his  many  friends  in 
Congress  and  all  over  the  country.  He  was  a  national  figure 
and  his  death  was  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

He  was  well  equipped  to  render  useful  and  efficient  public 
service.  Fortified  with  a  forceful  personality  and  with  the 
best  possible  preparation  by  way  of  education  and  experience, 
he  was  especially  well  equipped  to  render  public  service.  Al- 
though he  represented  a  very  large  district,  both  in  popula- 
tion and  in  business  activities,  he  had  been  able,  because  of 
his  superior  qualifications,  to  render  very  conspicuous  service 
for  his  district.  His  constituents  rewarded  him  with  reelec- 
tion on  many  occasions  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  many 
efforts  to  give  to  his  constituents  faithful  service  and  to  give 
to  his  country  his  loyalty  and  devotion.  It  was  of  men  such 
as  Chester  C.  Bolton  that  the  poet  spoke  when  he  said: 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  offlcc  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  He. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

cr 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHlGA>f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Carl  Edgak  Mapxs 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  12,  1939,  the 
Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  removed  from  cur  midst  a 
wise  man,  a  noble  and  lovable  friend,  and  a  revered  colleague, 
Hon.  Carl  E.  Mapes,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1932,  prominent 
men  and  women  in  my  congressional  district,  as  a  parting 
word  of  advice,  counseled  me  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  and  hold 
a  receptive  mind  to  the  soimd  judgment,  wise  leadership,  and 
acknowledged  statesmanship  of  Carl  E.  Mapes.  He  was  one 
of  Michigan's  great  and  best-known  men.  To  him  I  went 
often  as  a  son  to  an  exalted  father  to  drink  from  his  cup  of 
caution  and  moderation.  He  always  found  time  to  bestow 
upon  others  the  wisdom  of  his  experienced  mind. 

He  was  a  national  figure,  and  the  Nation,  as  well  as  his 
State  of  Michigan,  lost  a  loyal  and  stanch  defender  of  the 
American  system  of  government.  When  he  went  down  like 
a  lordly  pine  against  the  sky.  he  left  a  vacant  place  iri  the 
councils  of  the  Nation  that  will  not  soon  be  filled. 

Endowed  with  great  ability,  he  was  faithful  to  his  trust  and 
always  at  his  post  of  duty.  He  was  a  man  of  whom  no  one 
could  say  evil.  Possessed  of  sterling  character,  exemplary 
habits,  and  a  quiet,  unassuming  genial  nature,  he  stood  like 
a  giant  among  men.  young  and  old.  as  an  influence  for  the 
higher  and  nobler  things  of  life. 

He  was  a  conscientious  student,  a  hard  worker,  and  was 
careful  and  painstaking  in  the  consideration  of  legislation 
The  welfare  of  his  country  came  first  and  his  political  welfare 
last  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  legislator  and  a  man 
He  searched  for  the  truth  and  merit  of  each  proposal  His 
patience  with  everyone  was  a  virtue.  His  love  of  good  humor 
made  him  beloved  and  respected  by  all. 
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He  left  th's  world  as  he  had  lived — sustained  by  an  un- 
faltering trust.  He  was  a  devout  Christian  gentleman.  He 
left  behind  the  heritage  of  a  spotless  name.  No  greater 
legacy  can  be  bequeathed  to  anyone. 

His  district  lost  a  faithful  servant  when  he  crossed  the 
great  divide,  his  State  a  stalwart  son,  his  country  a  sublime 
patriot. 

His  splendid  example  and  his  untarnished  manhood  will 
live  with  the  years.  The  memory  of  Carl  E.  Mapes  will  re- 
main with  me  while  life  lasts,  for  to  me  be  was  an  example 
and  an  inspiration. 

He  has  answered  the  List  roll  call.  All  who  breath  will 
share  his  destiny.  His  State  and  Nation  were  made  better 
by  his  life  and  deeds. 

My  colleagues,  if  we  follow  the  example  set  for  us  by  our 
noble  friend  who  has  gone,  he  will  not  have  lived  in  vam. 


Edward  Walter  Curley 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  charftc**r.  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Edward  Walter 
CtTRLET.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Hon.  EDWARD  W.  CxTRLBY,  has  answered  his  last  roll 
call  on  this  earth.  However,  to  his  friends  and  aquaintances 
his  memory  still  remains. 

I  ser^'ed  with  Eddie  Cxjrley  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
New  York  City  for  many  years  before  coming  to  Congress. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  him  again  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Seventy- fourth  Congress.  His  primary 
ambition  was  to  serve  well  the  p>eople.  Long  hours  of  toil 
meant  nothing  to  him  in  his  desire  to  render  aid  not  only  to 
the  constituents  of  his  congressional  district  but  to  all  the 
people  throughout  the  country. 

To  his  friends  and  colleagues  he  was  known  as  "Eddie" 
Curley. 


Bert  Lord 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Bntr  Lord,  late 
a  Rtprcscniatlve  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALiL,  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  among  others, 
we  are  honoring  the  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  Bert  Lord.  As 
his  successor,  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  have  served  in  this 
House  with  him.  Therefore  I  am  not  enriched  as  are  many 
of  you,  by  his  fellowship,  his  friendly  way,  his  genuine  and 
kindly  nature. 

Though  I  never  knew  Bert  Lord  as  a  colleague,  I  knew  him 
as  thousands  of  his  constituents  knew  him,  as  a  friend.  In 
traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Con- 
gressional District,  it  was  my  experience  to  hear  his  name 
on  every  lip.  Although  comment  was  frequent,  it  is  with 
honesty  that  I  say  I  never  heard  Best  Lord's  name  dis- 
paraged or  maligned. 

Bkrt  Lord  lived  all  his  life  in  the  district  he  represented. 
He  started  life  with  hard  work  and  was  engaged  in  the  lum- 
bering and  mercantile  business,  to  which  he  applied  the 
qualities  best  known  In  him,  forthright  honesty  and  Integrity. 
As  time  went  on.  a  love  for  public  service  spurred  him  on  to 
enter  pollUcs,  and  his  friends  elected  him  to  the  board  of 


supervisors  of  Chenango  Cotmty,  N.  Y.,  In  1905.  Then  long 
years  he  served  that  body  well,  and  he  received  the  natural 
reward  of  merit  by  being  elevated  to  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  In  1915.  Until  1922  Bert  Lord  represented  his  be- 
loved Chenango  County  as  its  assemblyman,  and  from  1924 
to  1929.  During  the  2-year  Interim  he  was  motor  vehicle 
commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  capacity  which  he 
filled  with  great  efiaclency. 

Bert  Lord  touched  every  rung  In  the  ladder  to  success. 
His  public  life  consisted  of  a  series  of  elevations  which  must 
surely  come  to  those  who  serve  their  fellow  men  with  dis- 
tinction. 

The  crowning  achievement  in  this  distinguished  man's  life 
came  in  1935,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Surely  the  people  could  have  chosen  no  Rep- 
resentative more  fitted  and  more  adapted  to  the  task  of  giv- 
ing the  folks  back  home  the  type  of  representation  which  they 
deserved. 

Beloved  by  the  farmers  of  his  State.  Bert  Lord  has  been 
called  the  father  of  the  farm-to-market  road  program.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Roads  Committee,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  sit  with  men  who  had  the  highest  regard  for  his 
good  sense  and  careful  policies  when  he  served  there. 

My  poor  jx)wer  of  expression  can  add  little  to  the  fine  re- 
marks to  be  found  in  connection  with  Bert  Lord,  nor  can 
any  words  describe  the  vacancy  in  this  House  created  by  his 
death.  ITie  honor  of  being  his  successor  is  great,  and  since 
taking  office  I  have  felt  that  the  most  effective  way  I  can 
administer  it  is  to  hold  aloft  tlie  memory  of  Bert  Lord  as  a 
sliining  example  to  pattern  after  and  to  emulate. 


Cassius  Clay  Dowel! 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On   the   life,   character,    and   public   service   of  Hon.   Cassttts   Clat 
DowELL,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  TALLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  someone  has  said: 
Life  Is  a  Bhort  space  between  two  etemltlea. 

Out  of  the  one  and  into  the  other  runs  the  relentless  race 
of  man. 

My  friend  and  colleague  Cassttts  C.  Dowell  has  run  his 
race.  To  him  was  given  a  long  span  of  years,  something  more 
than  the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten.  In  return  he 
gave  to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation  the  type  of  service  that 
stamped  him  a  statesman. 

Gtentle.  kindly,  cheerful,  able,  honest,  attentive  to  duty — 
the  virtues  of  noble  manhood  characterized  his  life.  Always 
mindful  that  "a  public  office  Is  a  public  trust."  his  sterling 
character  never  permitted  him  to  waver  in  the  performance 
of  conscientious  duty. 

I  recall  his  last  day  in  the  House.  So  responsive  was  he  to 
duty's  call  that  he  left  a  sickbed  to  cast  his  final  vote.  Al- 
ready his  body  was  racked  with  the  pain  of  the  Illness  which 
snuffed  out  his  life.  His  shoulders  drooped  a  bit  that  day  as 
he  walked  from  the  Chamber.  Time  and  toil  had  left  their 
mark  on  a  once  robust  and  vigorous  body.  But  he  was  deter- 
mined, as  Kipling  says  of  a  real  man — 

To  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run. 

Not  many  days  thereafter  he  returned  to  the  rolling  prairies 
of  Iowa  where  he  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood,  where  his 
long  and  distlngtiished  public  service  began,  and  where  loving 
friends  and  neighbors  gathered  to  do  him  honor  as  his  mortal 
remains  were  laid  away  In  their  final  resting  place. 

And  so  we  pause  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  gentleman  who 
served  his  country  well.  The  fruits  of  his  labors  are  not  in- 
terred with  his  bones.    They  live  on.    Peace  be  to  his  asheal 
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Cassius  Clay  Do  well 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On   the   life,   character,   and   public   service  of  Hon.   Casstvs   Clat 
Downx,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable CAssitrs  C.  DowELL,  Iowa  and  the  Nation  lost  a  RepK 
resentative  In  Congress  of  wide  experience  and  great  under- 
Standing.  Mr.  DowiLL's  many  years  both  In  the  State  legis- 
lature and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  gave  him  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of  lawmaking.  He  was  re- 
garded by  his  colleagues  as  an  outstanding  authority  on  the 
rules  of  procedure.  He  was  chairman  of  the  important  Com- 
mittee on  Roads  and  helped  to  draft  much  of  the  present 
law  under  which  highways  are  built  throughout  the  Nation. 

During  his  years  of  service  Mr.  Dowell  made  a  host  of 
friends  both  In  and  out  of  Congress.  He  regarded  their 
problems  as  his.  Many  a  citizen  in  his  district  can  testify 
to  acts  of  kindness  by  him.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  Mr. 
Do  WILL'S  service  was  his  regular  attendance  at  the  sessions. 
It  was  Indeed  a  rare  occasion  that  did  not  find  him  in  his 
accustomed  place.  Even  in  his  last  illness  he  insisted  on 
remaining  at  his  post  to  the  detriment  of  his  health. 

It  was  Indeed  a  privilege  to  have  known  and  for  a  brief 
time  to  have  worked  with  him. 


Thomas  Sanders  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OJT 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

^'  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

-^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  chtracter.  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  Sakotrs 
McMiiXAM,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pauae  today  In  the  tiu-bu- 
lency  of  thia  modern  day  of  congrewlonal  procedure  to  pay 
our  meed  ot  tribute  to  the  memory  of  lho«r  of  our  coUcaauc* 
who  have  gone  from  our  mldnt  into  the  Otcnt  Beyond,  It  U 
my  purpoHo  to  briefly  attrmpt  a  tribute  to  that  outNtandinff 
frirnd  of  youm  and  mine.  Intrty  n  Minnber  of  thut  H»u«a,  tho 
IfoixirMbte  Thomaa  BAftouM  McMauN. 

Mr.  fprAker,  one  of  the  cumprtVMtti  lona  thnt  we  enjoy  m 
Mrinbem  of  thiH  sient  body  u  th«  opportunity  fur  BMocUilon 
With  Num*  of  iht)  Ntttlun'N  moNt  iplrnUid  chttrftcictN,  X  be- 
1I«V0  thAt  thd  ohauctor  of  a  congreDitonul  dlutrtct  i«  indlcntfd 
by  thi«  type  of  nrprearnltttJve*  thi»  dUtrlct  nfndN  to  thi»  body, 
ThMl  AMAUmptlon  la  IndtcAllve  of  the  fuit  that  the  Firni  Ul«. 
trtct  of  South  CAroUnA  U  compoacd  of  a  moMt  IntclliBcnt  and 
aplendld  cltljwnahlp.  Ce^rlalnly  thu  U  borne*  out  by  the  fact 
thAt  Tom  McMillakt  repreirtiled  thnt  dUtrlct  fur  14  years  In 
the  Conffreia.  CcrtAinly  It  U  safe  to  osaumc  that  hod  he  not 
been  atrlcken  to  an  untimely  d^aih  In  tho  very  pride  ond 
prime  of  hla  manhood  he  could  have  continued  to  represent 
this  splendid  constituency  In  the  American  Congress  for  many 
more  years  to  come. 

But  if  our  late  friend  Tommy  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  constituency  In  his  beloved  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  situation  was  not  different  in  this  body.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  if  a  secret  poll  had  been  held  in  the  nature  of  a 
popularity  contest  among  the  435  Members  of  this  House  that 
the  name  of  Tommy  McMillan,  like  that  of  Abou  Ben  Adam. 


would  have  led  all  of  the  rest.  Kind,  gentle,  unselfishly 
thoughtful  of  all  of  his  colleagues,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  membership  of  this  body  to  the  highest 
degree. 

While  no  Representative  in  the  Conj^ress  was  more  zealous 
of  the  welfare  of  his  own  constituency,  and  while  few,  if  any. 
Members  of  this  House  succeeded  in  doing  more  for  their 
constituency.  Tommy  McMillan  was  nevertheless  a  statesman 
in  the  truest  sense.  A  man  of  strong  convictions  and  splendid 
patriotism,  he  recognized  no  partisan  lines  when  the  funda- 
mental questions  involving  the  welfare  of  his  country  arose. 
Possessed  of  the  rare  combination  of  the  virtues  of  sincerity, 
industry,  zeal,  a  friendly  nature,  and  abounding  faith  in  our 
republican  form  of  povernment,  he  came  as  near  to  qualifying 
as  the  ideal  Representative  as  any  man  whom  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  know  in  the  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing in  this  body  of  outstanding  men. 

As  one  who  prides  himself  as  having  enjoyed  the  wealth 
of  his  warm  friend.<=hip  and  close  personal  conndrnce,  I 
would  that  words  were  adequate  to  express  my  infinite  ap- 
preciation of  this  noble  son  whom  the  great  State  of  South 
Carolina  contributed  to  the  Nation's  welfare.  As  one  who 
enjoyed  tills  relation,  who  had  the  opportunity  as  a  result 
thereof  to  sound  the  depths  of  his  innermost  thoughts,  to 
observe  him  in  hi^  public  and  private  life,  who  recopnized  his 
unbounded  devotion  to  his  splendid  family  whom  he  loved 
better  than  his  own  life,  I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  add 
this  my  humble  tribute  to  a  friend  whose  life  has  so  vastly 
enriched  my  own. 

TosiMY  McMillan's  untimely  passing  Is  a  profound  lo.-^s  to 
his  stalwart  sens,  his  splendid  wife,  to  this  Hoose.  and  to 
everyone  who  knew  him.  Yet  we  find  solace  in  the  memory 
of  his  useful  life  and  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation,  all  of  which  will  remain  as  a  fine  source  of  inspira- 
tion. 

Were  a  rtar  quenched  on  hlgli. 

For  ages  would  Its  light. 
Still    traveling    downward    from    the    sky 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 
So  when  a  good  man  dies: 

For  years  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  ilea 

Along  the  paths  of  men. 


Wallace  Edj^ar  Pierce 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

UK  INDIANA 

IN  TIIK  HOl'HK  OK  KKPUKHKNTATIVKS 
Wvdtwtdav.  April  24,  1940 

On  th«  Ufa,  rhiirt\<«iaf,  unit  publir  trrviM  nf  «  m    WAi.i.Ani  riMA« 
rifcsti.  ut«  M  rti>|)rt<Miituiivfl  riiitn  th«  Mui«  uI  Nvw  Vork 

Mr.  ■PniNOER,  Mr  Bpmkflr.  It  Is  with  a  Iccph  iphm 
of  It  arfftt  pcrsotml  Ions  that  I  tise  to  add  my  humble  tributo 
to  tho  life  and  charoctir  of  my  devoted  friena,  th«  Inte 
Wallaci  I.  Pirncf,  of  Ntw  York,  X  am  happy  to  have  ex- 
tended to  me  the  vrry  hiBh  privilege  of  beorlna  witness  to 
the  very  high  Mtrcm  and  the  deep  and  abiding  alTrction 
with  which  our  collcaaue  of  former  days  was  held  by  the 
Members  of  tho  House  of  Rrprcst-ntatlves.  and  with  that 
treasured  memory  I  speak  ihcuc  few  words  of  my  colleaffue 
who  was  a  good  citizen,  a  great  patriot,  a  constant  humani- 
tarian, an  cut.standlng  statesman,  and  a  fine  and  loyal  friend 

Representative  Wallace  E.  Pierce  wajs  a  native  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  He  loved  the  entire  area  of  that 
Commonwealth.  The  people  were  his  friends,  and  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  people.  There  he  enjoyed  the  pleasantries 
of  youth,  the  Institutions  of  learning,  and  as  a  young  and 
progressive  lawyer  he  met  the  privations  and  hardships  inci- 
dent to  his  eaiiy  pracUce;  thus  he  became  deep-rooted  in 
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h!s  great  affection  for  those  about  him.  The  people  of  his 
State  quickly  learned  that  he  was  a  stanch  and  loyal  friend 
lu  whom  was  reposed  the  choicest  Ideals  of  life. 

Our  acquaintance  began  when  we  were  assigned  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
January  1939.  In  our  very  close  association  thereafter  I 
came  to  recopiize  in  him  those  rare  qualities  which  directly 
appeal  to  men.  I  knew  him  In  the  intimacies  of  those  close 
contacts  which  are  forever  reserved  by  each  one  of  us  for 
but  a  few.  I  knew  him  in  the  stress  of  great  turmoil  when 
the  multitudinous  worries  incident  to  the  deliberation  on 
weighty  questions  of  state  were  at  hand;  I  knew  him.  too.  In 
the  solemn  meditations  of  sadness — when  the  heart  bleeds 
and  the  somber  voice  pleads  for  rest  and  solace;  I  knew  him 
when  he  voiced  his  meditations  and  sound  logic  respecting 
the  future  of  his  country— the  land  he  loved  and  Uie  form  of 
government  he  professed  with  unerring  devotion.  He  was  as 
kindly  as  he  was  brave.  Thus  I  knew  Wallace  E.  Pierce,  my 
friend  In  the  days  gene  by. 

My  fine  friend,  whose  memory  I  will  long  cherish,  lived  as 
he  died — and  he  died  as  he  lived — with  the  weight  of  livid 
problems  of  the  people  before  him.  He  was  at  his  post  of 
duty  when  the  silent  summons  came;  he  was  unafraid;  he 
silently  stole  away  from  his  colleagues  and  his  labors,  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  calmly  wTapped 
the  draperies  of  his  couch  about  him,  in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
and  laid  down  as  if  to  peaceful,  happy  dreams. 

■nius  his  life  work  was  ended.  The  brilliant  career  of  a 
brilliant  man  was  thus  terminated. 

Wallace  E.  Piebcs  needs  no  encomium.  His  life  and  his 
living  of  it  stand  before  us  in  beauty  and  in  splendor.  My 
tribute  to  him  I  give  in  the  words  which  were  spoken  of  a 
great  hero — in  the  days  gone  by — "Tliis  was  a  man." 


John  Andrew  Martin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednadap.  AprU  24,  1940 

On  ttat  Ilf«.  charmctcr,  and  publle  aervloe  at  Bon.  Jonir  A^. 
MAarur,  i*u  a  IUpmmdUUv*  from  the  0Uto  of  OdorMlo 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Spftker.  Jomr  Ambhiw  UAnm.  Itwytr. 
•oldler.  faithful  public  servant,  loyal  fon  of  Colorado,  comrade . 
and  friend,  has  drifted  from  th*  lofty  mounuini  of  hli  be- 
lovffd  centennial  BttUr  to  an  InflnlU  boriMn  of  ftirnlty  be- 
yond our  view,  Tt\9  lUnple,  ytt  Iniplrtnv,  itory  of  hii  life  U 
hla  hliiheNt  eulogy,  In  refleoUng  ortr  It  we  are  able  to  gllmpiie 
Into  a  human  heart  and  peroolvf  tha  oharaoter  of  a  man  whoie 
memory  will  be  cheilahed  forerer  by  hie  legion  of  frlendi. 
Our  departed  friend  would  be  proud  to  know  that  hU  name  li 
enraved  upon  the  annale  of  Oolorado'i  hletory  u  a  typically 
great  pioneer  of  the  Weet,  Yet,  prouder  by  far  would  he  be 
to  know  that  hie  memory  la  indelibly  carved  in  the  heart*  of 
all  hla  frlendi.  Tbui,  "To  live  In  bearte  we  leave  behind  U 
not  to  die." 

JoHW  MAarur  wai  not  bom  to  a  life  of  eaee.  Rather,  he 
waa  an  ouUtandmg  example  of  one  who  waa  not  subjugated 
to  or  daunted  by  obataclee— he  eurmounted  them  with  de- 
termination. Bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  April  10.  1868,  he 
spent  his  boyhood  days  in  the  Middle  West  and  received  a 
primary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Mexico  and  Pulton. 
Mo.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was  obliged  to  leave  school  to  work 
in  a  tobacco  factory.  After  several  years  of  farming  In  Kan- 
sas, he  moved  to  Colorado,  where  he  commenced  working  on 
a  railroad.  There  he  learned  of  the  struggles  and  hardships 
confronting  the  laboring  class,  and.  Inspired  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  Improve  their  lot,  he  dedicated  his  life  to  this  pur- 
pose.   He  was  always  proud  of  his  close  affiliation  with  the 


railroad  industry.  Beginning  as  a  track  layer,  he  worked  up 
to  locomotive  fireman,  his  warm,  human  heart  thrilling  with 
Joy  and  teeming  with  pride  as  he  fired  the  engine  for  tlie  iirst 
time  as  it  rolled  into  the  capital  city  of  Denver. 

Mr.  Mahtik  was  married  in  1892  to  Miss  Rosa  May  Chit- 
wood,  and  of  this  union  was  bom  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Oordon 
Spencer.  Prom  that  day  until  his  untimely  death  his  wife 
was  not  only  an  admirable  helpmate — she  was  a  wonderful 
balance  wheel  and  inspiration,  and  as  constant  and  devoted 
a  guardian  angel  as  any  man  ever  had.  She  saved  and  pro- 
longed his  life  many  years,  and,  like  countless  millions  of 
other  wives,  she  deserves  a  very  large  share  of  the  apprecia- 
tion and  distinction  her  husband  received.  In  1908  he  wrote 
The  Jayhawker,  a  novel  deiHcting  the  "dawn  life  of  the 
prairie  West  and  its  people."  based  on  the  life  of  his  wife's 
parents  who  were  pioneer  settlers  in  Kansas. 

In  1895  to  1896,  Mr.  Martin  published  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  La  Junto,  Colo.,  and  during  that  same  period  served  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  that  city.  He  studied  law 
diligently  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1896.  A  year  later 
he  began  practicing  in  Pueblo.  He  was  elected  State  repre- 
sentative in  1901  and  served  as  city  attOTney  for  Pueblo  In 
1905  and  1906. 

During  the  World  War,  Mr.  Maktiw  recruited  a  volunteer 
battalion.  In  wliich  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  later  was 
commissioned  a  major,  serving  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Supply  Train,  Fortieth  Division. 
He  has  always  been  proud  of  his  war  record,  and  in  Congress 
has  faithfully  represented  the  wishes  of  Ills  veteran  constit- 
uency. He  sej-ved  as  post  commander  of  the  Pueblo  Post, 
[  No.  2,  American  Legion,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  San 
Isabel  Chapter,  No.  2,  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the 
World  War. 

Step  by  step,  this  self-made,  self-educated  man,  rising  from 
humble  beginnings,  attained  honor  upon  honor  until  he 
reached  the  distinction  of  becoming  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  a  long  and  hard  climb  for  a  poor 
boy  to  work  from  a  section  hand  on  a  railroad  in  the  barren 
Dust  Bowl  of  the  West  to  11  years  of  distinguished  service  in 
Congress.  He  and  I  were  intimate  friends  for  40  years.  We 
served  together  in  the  State  legislature.  We  were  both  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  the  first  time  at  the  Pueblo  convention 
in  the  fall  of  1908.  He  was  nominated  for  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  which  at  that  time  Included  about  throe- 
fourths  of  the  State,  and  I  was  nominated  as  Congresaman- 
at-Large,  We  were  together  during  moat  of  the  campaign. 
We  were  both  elected  and  entennl  Congress  on  March  4, 
1W9.  the  day  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  retired  and  Preil- 
dent  Taft  was  inaugurated.  He  served  during  the  01xty-flret 
and  Blxty-seoond  Congresaes,  from  1909  to  1918,  and  then 
retired  voluntarily,  He  waa  again  eleett*d  to  the  Seventy- 
third  Congreaa,  afUr  a  lapae  of  90  yearn  from  hla  prevloue 
aervtoe.  and  aerved  through  each  suooeedlng  Oongreae  until 
his  death.  It  haa  been  my  rare  and  great  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  work  by  his  lidr  during  hli  entire  lervloe  in  the  Houm 
of  Repreeentatlves. 

Colorado  never  had  a  more  loyal  aon.  He  waa  always  an 
earnest,  conaclentloua,  hard-working  Representative  who  had 
ever  uppermost  In  his  mind  the  welfare  of  hla  dlatrict,  hie 
State,  and  hii  Nation.  Above  all,  he  tolled  Inccsaantly  for  the 
common  laborer,  the  underprivileged,  Hla  deep.  Inherent 
tmderstandlng  of  the  needs  of  the  working  class  qualified  him 
to  very  effectively  present  to  Congress  his  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  these  conditions  in  working  out  labor  legislation. 
Always  a  champion  of  the  laborer,  he  was  an  extremely  use- 
ful member  of  the  subcommittee  that  worked  out  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1935  and  subsequently  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  he  helped  frame  the 
administration's  holding -company  legislation  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  Act.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  drafted  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

John  Martin  has  said  that  if  there  was  one  thing  he  would 
like  people  to  say  of  his  service  in  Congress,  it  was  "He 
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worked."    AH  who  knew  him  must  attest  to  his  unceasing 
efforts  actually  night  and  day,  In  or  out  of  session,  all  the 
time.    In  fact,  the  immediate  cause  of  his  f ataJ  illness  was  the 
call  of  duty  which  Impelled  him  to  make  an  arduous,  man- 
killing  tour  of  his  entire  district  to  learn  its  conditions  and 
needs    from    long    and    heartbreaking    unempIo>Tnent    and 
drought. 
-     He  worked  on  unemployment  from  the  day  he  took  his  seat 
in  Congress  to  the  very  day  he  was  taken  ill.    This  did  not 
mean  simply  participating  in  a  legislative  way  in  the  support 
of  work  relief  and  public-works  programs.     It  meant  going 
to  bat  with  emergency  agencies  in  Washington  week  after 
week  in  order  to  answer  desperate  telegrams  from  depression- 
stricken  counties  which  were  seeking  larger  quotas  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers  or  approval  of  new  and  needed  projects. 

He  worked  on  the  drought  situation  from  that  blazing  hot 
summer  of  1934  on.  personally  going  into  every  county  and 
making  first-hand  Inspections,  doing  so  under  the  blistering 
heat  of  the  sun  and  wearing  out  those  who  attempted  to  keep 
up  the  pace  with  him.  He  succeeded  in  getting  those  coun- 
ties designated  under  the  emergency  drought  program  in 
order  that  they  could  qualify  for  emergency  help  given  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

He  very  earnestly  and  constantly  worked  with  all  the  vari- 
ous departments,  bureaus,  and  agencies  of  the  Government  in 
behalf  of  the  welfare  of  his  constituents.  Today,  the  Third 
Congressional  District  has  scores  of  splendid  remiriders  which 
stand  as  monuments  to  his  efforts— C.  C.  C.  improvement  and 
conservation  projects,  many  large  P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A. 
projects,  too  numerous  to  enumerate  individually. 

The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live 

And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men, 

Seeing  how  most  are  fugitive — 

The  more  we  feel  the  high,  stem-featured  beauty 

Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty. 

Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal  praise. 

But  finding  amplest  recompense. 

For  life's  ungarlanded  expense. 

In  work  done  squarely  and  unwasted  days. 

The  customary  limitations  of  this  occasion  prevent  my 
humble  tribute  to  a  grand  soul  and  a  very  dear  friend  from 
giving  any  extended  resume  of  John  Martin's  infinite  variety 
of  services  to  his  constituents  in  particular  and  to  Colorado 
and  the  West  In  general.  I  hope  someone  will  compile  a  suit- 
able review  of  his  life  work.  It  would  be  a  marvelously  fine 
and  just  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  think  his  greatest  single 
work,  for  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered  and  which  is 
now  to  be  realized  only  after  6  years  of  persistent  and  never- 
ceasing  effort  on  his  part  is  the  Caddoa  Dam,  which  will 
impound  and  control  the  glganUc  floods  and  stabilize  the 
flow  of  the  Arkansas  River  below  the  dam.  thereby  enabling 
the  people  up  the  stream  In  the  entire  valley  in  Colorado  to 
use  a  vast  additional  amount  of  vitally  needed  water  for  irrl- 
gaUon  throughout  the  dry  season.  That  project  will  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  great  developments  in  the  history  of  our 
State,  by  which  tens  of  thousands  of  people  will  be  benefited 
for  generations  to  come.  I  will  not  go  into  the  lengthy  details 
concerning  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  he  did  to  bring 
about  that  construction.  While  many  others  deserve  due 
appreciation,  yet  I  say  with  all  the  earnestness  and  emphasis 

I  have — and  I  am  confident  I  know  whereof  I  speak that 

Without  the  efforts  of  John  Martin  that  project  would  not  be 
In  existence  today.  As  a  truly  just  recognition  of  his  unceas- 
ing service,  extending  over  6  years,  that  entire  project  should 
be  officially  named  the  Martin  Dam.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
by  all  the  instincts  of  common  justice  and  fair  treatment, 
John  Martin's  long  years  of  constant,  persistent,  never-tiring 
work  and  successful  accomplishment  of  that  gigantic  under- 
taking most  richly  and  rightfully  deserve  that  public  and 
permanent  expression  of  appreciation  and  gratitude.  The 
history  of  cui-  NaUon  and  of  every  State  is  greatly  enriched 
h7  such  preservation  of  the  names  of  men  who  have  honored 
their  positions  and  achieved  great  accomplishments  for  the 
public  welfare.  Such  actions  are  a  perpetual  inspiration  to 
the  youth  of  our  country. 

John  M\rtin  was  intensely  American  in  ideals  and  point 
of  view.    He  \'isited  evory  State  in  the  Union  and  also  visited 


many  of  our  Iniular  and  territorial  possessions.  Includ'n^ 
Puerto  Rlco.  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Panama.  He  loved  this  land 
of  ours  with  every  pulse  and  fiber  within  him.  His  American- 
ism fired  him  to  make  most  forceful  and  eloquent  speeches 
upholding  the  doctrines  and  principles  upon  which  our  demo- 
cratic Government  was  founded.  Speaking  of  subversive 
influences  within  this  country,  he  said,  in  a  stirring  and 
patriotic  speech  on  March  3.  1939:  "t* 

Apparently  the  time  Is  at  hand  when  Congress  must  taJce  cogni- 
zance at  the  growing  menace  of  these  subversive  acUvitles  and  pa.sa 
suitable  legislation  to  deal  with  them.  •  •  •  we  want  no  secret 
armies  In  this  country,  no  foreign  military  uniforms,  no  alien  flag 
floating  above  the  stars  and  stripes,  no  racial  group  fomenting  strife 
against  any  other  racial  group. 

Always  he  was  a  courageous  foe  of  anti-American  doctrines. 

He  was  a  valiant  fighter  for  whatever  he  believed  to  be 
right,  and  his  was  an  unswerving  idea  of  right.  Of  him  can 
truthfully  be  said: 

Statesman,  yet  a  friend  of  truth.    Of  soul  sincere. 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear: 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  ends. 

John  Martin  sang  always  of  the  marvels  of  Colorado its 

grandeur,  its  beauty,  its  breath-taking  immensity,  and   its 
colorful  history.    In  a  recent  toast  to  Colorado,  he  said: 

I  propose  a  toaat  to  Colorado.  Its  people:  How  can  they  fail  to 
measure  up  to  Its  immensity.  Its  scenery.  Its  history,  and  its  re- 
sources'' They  are  of  the  pioneer  tjije,  the  people  who  settled 
conquered,  and  developed  this  great  domain,  unearthing  its  mineral 
riches,  and  with  infinite  pains  building  the  water  systems  wh'ch 
produce  its  agricultural  wealth  and  maintain  its  towns  and  cities 
They  have  subdued  a  stem  and  rugged  nature.  They  have  built 
a  Colorado  worthy  of  the  eminence  given  it  by  Its  location  In  the 
heart  of  the  Nation  and  at  the  top  of  the  world. 

Truly  the  sublimity  of  the  mountains  and  the  glories  of  a 
great  and  beautiful  State  mingled  and  entered  into  the  char- 
acter of  this  great  soul.  John  Martin  has  fully  measured 
up  to  everything  that  Colorado  typifies. 

It  is  impossible  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  friends  who 
have  entered  the  dawn  of  death.  Content  are  we  compelled 
to  be  with  the  wealth  of  elevated  thought  and  human  deeds 
they  accomplished.  Prom  the  earliest  days  of  John  Martin's 
life  he  stood  for  a  purpose— that  of  bettering  the  life  of 
underprivileged  humanity.  He  played  the  game  of  life 
frankly  and  on  the  level.  He  had  the  priceless  heritage  of 
all  the  ases— a  good  name.  He  knew  that  he  was  going  this 
way  only  once.  Because  he  was  true  to  himself,  he  was 
faithful  to  every  trust.  His  sound  philosophy  is  appropri- 
ately expressed  in  the  following  creed  by  Edgar  A.  Guest. 
This  was  John  Martin's  favorite  creed — one  which  he  believed 
firmly  and  followed  unwaveringly. 

UTSELF  J 

I  have  to  live  with  mvsrlf.  and  so 

I  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know, 

I  want  to  be  able,  as  days  go  by. 

Always  to  lock  myself  straight  in  the  eye: 

I  don't  want  to  stand,  with  the  setting  sun. 

And  hate  myself  for  things  I  have  done. 

I  don't  want  to  keep  on  a  closet  shelf 

A  lot  of  secrets  about  mvself. 

And  fool  myself,  as  I  come  and  go. 

Into  thlnkliig  that  nobody  else  wuj  knew 

The  kind  of  a  man  I  really  am: 

I  don't  want  to  dress  up  myj:elf  In  sham. 

I  want  to  go  out  with  my  head  erect. 

I  want  to  deserve  all  men's  respect; 

But  hsre  In  the  struggle  for  fame  and  pelf 

I  want  to  be  able  to  like  mvself. 

I  don't  want  to  look  at  myself  and  know 

That  I'm  bluster  and  bluff  and  empty  show. 

I  can  never  hide  myself  from  me; 
I  see  what  others  may  never  see: 
I  know  what  others  may  never  know 
I  nrver  can  fcol  myself,  and  so. 
Whatever  happens.  I  want  to  be 
Seif-respectlng  and  conscience-free. 

In  eulogizing  the  memory  of  Joseph  W.  Bvrrs  the  ^eat 
unforgettable,  and  lovable  Speaker  of  the  House'  of  Repre- 
sentatives, John  Martin  said: 

At  the  end  of  his  f-imous  lecture.  Elbert  Hubbard  u<:ph  to 
cl^  with  the  words,  "And  be  kmd;   and  be  kmd"      Joe  B>r?i  w*a2 
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John  Martin,  too,  was  kind.  He  was  a  friend  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  be  courteous  and  was 
a  favorite  with  the  people  In  all  walks  of  life.  He  wa?  just 
naturally  big-hearted.  His  honesty,  simplicity,  ruggedness, 
and  stainless  character  are  priceless  heirlooms. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  John  Martin  had 
reached  a  decision  to  reUre  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term.  His  cherished  dream  was  to  return  to  his 
beloved  State  "to  live  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  be  a  friend 
to  man."  It  is  mysteriously  strange  how  a  beautiful  dream 
can  be  realized — the  magnificent  preparation  to  live  becom- 
ing the  magnificent  preparation  to  die.  John  Martin  has 
returned  to  his  beloved  State  to  rest  forever  beneath  Its 
rugged,  vigilant  peaks,  and  Its  peaceful,  cloudless  sky.  No 
amount  of  hardships,  no  obstacles  ever  daunted  his  courage. 
He  faced  the  frontiers  of  the  next  world  confidently  and 
with  the  same  serene  and  courageous  spirit.  He  fought  a 
good  fieht.    He  kept  the  faith. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  McLEOD 

I  OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprQ  24,  1940 

On   the   life,   character,   and   public   aenrtoe   of   Hon.    Carl   Edgar 
MAPZ3.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  untimely  death  of 
Carl  E.  Mapes  the  Congress,  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  entire 
country  lost  a  most  valuable  and  beloved  statesman.  A  man 
who  was  honest  in  thought  and  deed;  an  able  representative 
of  the  people;  and  one  who  was  as  industrious  as  he  was 
able. 

We  who  knew  Carl  Mapes  during  his  27  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  loved  him  for  his  rugged,  steadfast  integ- 
rity, his  deep,  quiet  temperament,  and  his  unfaltering  patri- 
otism. 

The  legacy  which  Mr.  Mapcs  left  us  is  a  precious  one — the 
more  precious  because  the  privilege  was  ours  to  know  in  the 
Intimacy  of  good  fellowship  a  man  whose  fineness  of  char- 
acter and  social  sympathy  enriched  his  State  and  his  Nation. 

In  him  we  saw  no  narrow  passion  of  sectionalism,  but 
rather  a  lifelong  determination  to  Interpret  the  historic 
forces  animating  American  life,  and  the  will  to  direct  those 
forces  to  the  real  fulfillment  of  the  ideals  of  a  democratic 
society. 

One  grand  tendency  of  his  life  and  character  was  to  ele- 
vate the  public  mind.  He  did  this  not  merely  by  example. 
He  did  it  by  dealing  as  he  thought — truly  and  in  manly 
fashion  with  the  public  mind.  He  gained  the  love  of  the 
people,  not  so  much  by  honeyed  phrases  as  by  good  counsel. 
fearless  decisions,  and  service,  vera  pro  gratis.  He  revealed 
his  true  appreciation  of  the  people  by  submitting  scond  argu- 
ments to  their  understandings  and  right  motives  to  their 
free  wilL 

He  came  before  the  people,  not  with  flattery  but  with  wis- 
dom: not  with  Just  a  vocabulary  larded  with  mere  words  of 
humanity,  philanthropy,  and  brotherhood,  but  with  an  edu- 
cational and  progressive  system  of  government  which  would 
make  them  prosperous  and  happy. 

What  the  Greek  historians  said  of  Pericles  I  feel  might  be 
said  of  Carl  Mapes: 

He  did  not  so  much  follow  aa  lead  the  people,  because  he  framed 
not  his  words  to  please  them.  like  one  who  Is  gaining  power  by 
unworthy  means,  but  was  able  and  dazed,  on  the  strength  of  his 
high  character,  even  to  brave  their  anger  by  contradicting  their  will. 

I  cannot  attempt  at  this  time  to  grasp  and  sum  up  the 
aggregate  of  the  service  of  his  public  life.  It  is  needless. 
This  House  well  remembers  his  service  to  his  State  and  to  his 


coimtry.  Mr.  Mapes  devoted  almost  his  entire  Hfe  to  public 
service.  Politics  to  him  was  the  science  of  good  goveirunent; 
never  the  means  to  a  selfish  or  tmpatrlotic  end. 

Coming  to  Washington  with  the  convening  of  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress.  Carl  Mapes.  through  his  earnestness  and 
excellent  mind,  soon  drew  the  attention  of  House  leaders. 
As  chatnnan  of  the  District  Committee,  he  served  ably  In 
reorganizing  the  Capital  city's  administration  and  its  laws. 

As  a  parliamentarian  of  the  highest  rank,  he  became 
Indispensiible  in  the  floor  leadership  of  successive  adminis^ 
trations. 

Mr.  Mapes  was  a  strong  believer  in  party  government, 
but  never  allowed  party  lines  to  make  him  subservient  to 
his  own  ideals  of  good  government.  He  campaigned  vigor- 
ously at  every  election,  but  no  fear  of  personal  fortune  ever 
warped  his  words. 

We  who  shai-ed  his  last  days  under  the  dome  of  this 
great  Capitol  witnessed  time  after  time  the  manifestations 
of  his  faith,  which  was  his  treasured  heritage  as  an  Ameri- 
can: faith  in  the  logic  and  enduring  quality  of  democracy; 
faith  In  his  fellow  men,  and  in  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit- 
ual force;  faith  in  the  essentially  democratic  Ideal  of  tha 
right  of  men  everywhere  to  determine  the  conduct  of  their 
own  affah:s. 

Congressman  Mapes  loved  his  coimtry  with  all  the  ardor 

of  a  real  American.    He  was  imsparing  of  himself  In  the 

performance  of  his  duUes.     At  the  time  of  his  death,  the 

dean  of  tlie  Michigan  delegation  was  on  duty  in  the  dty  of 

New  Orleans  as  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 

Committe*;  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.    It  was 

there,  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  that  he  passed  Into  the 

realm  of  eternal  mystery.    Tlie  autlior  of  Proverbs  says: 

Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  In  bis  work?  He  shall  stand  before 
king*. 

Carl  E.  Mapes  stood  before  kings  and  paupers,  the  mighty 
and  the  weak,  and  in  turn  received  their  respect  and 
admiration. 

The  life  and  achievements  of  this  man  to  whom  we  pay 
solemn  tribute  today  may  well  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to 
the  whole  world  as  to  the  possibilities  of  development  and 
accomplisliment  In  a  free,  democratic  coimtry. 

No  greater  portrajral  of  tribute  so  catches  this  man's 
greatness  as  the  drawing  by  Prank  Williams,  which  appeared 
In  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of  December  14,  1939,  titled 
"There,  son.  was  a  real  American." 

In  the  passing  of  Carl  E.  Mapes,  I  lost  a  great  friend 
whose  memory  will  linger  long.  For  me  his  assc>ciation  was 
an  example  and  an  Inspiration.  No  longer  can  I  meet  him 
In  the  performance  of  my  dally  work,  but  I  can  and  do 
remember  his  handclasp,  his  sincere  maimer,  his  quiet  assur- 
ance. Prom  these  fond  memories  I  receive  the  sweet,  unde- 
finable  warmth  of  fellowship  that  may  only  pass  between 
true  friends. 

Truly  it  may  be  said  of  Carl  E.  Mapes: 

He  Is  not  dead  but  sleeps; 
Such  souls  forever  live. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weditesday,  April  24,  1949 

On   the   life,   character,   and   public   service  of   Hon.   Cahl   VinaA^ 
Mapes,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr,  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  my  tribute 
of  honor  and  respect  to  our  late  colleague,  Carl  E.  Mapks. 
No,  that  is  not  exactly  what  I  want  to  say.  Carl  Mapks 
was  more  than  a  colleague  to  me.    He  was  my  friend  In  ail 
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that  that  term  Implies.  Therefore,  I  must  add  to  the  formal 
statement  of  honor  and  respect  the  terms  love  and  affection, 
and  I  mean  Just  that. 

^^'hen  I  came  to  Congress  In  1919.  Mr.  Mapcs  had  served 
three  terms.  He  was  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  an  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House.  As  one  of  the  younger  Members  in  service  of  the 
Michigan  delegation.  It  was  natural  that  I  should  gravitate 
toward  him.  I  sought  his  advice  and  counsel  on  many  oc- 
casions and  soon  learned  the  value  of  such  contact.  Carl 
Mapes  never  misled.  He  never  camouflaged.  He  never  told 
one  a  half-truth.  He  was  candid,  frank,  sincere,  and  de- 
pendable at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions.  Indeed,  here  was 
a  man.  • 

Mr.  Mapes  served  in  the  Congress  for  27  consecutive  3^ars. 
an  honor  coming  to  but  comparatively  few  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic.  When  one  is  returned  continuously  by  his  con- 
stituents for  that  length  of  time,  it  is  always  interesting  to 
discover  the  reason.  The  answer  is  not  difiBcult  to  us  who 
knew  Carl  Mapes  down  through  the  years.  He  had  no  politi- 
cal organization  as  such.  The  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan  trusted  him,  and  that  is  the  answer.  It  trusted 
him  because  he  had  been  tested  and  not  found  wanting.  The 
period  of  his  service — from  1913  to  1939 — was  momentous  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  He  was  called  upon  to  vote  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  country  should  enter  the 
World  War.  He  considered  this  the  most  diflQcult  vote  of  his 
career.  He  did  not  waver.  He  did  that  which  he  believed  at  the 
time  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  his  country.  Then,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  he  passed  through  the  trying  days  of  the 
World  War  and  the  reconstruction  period  of  the  twenties. 
As  a  legislator,  he  know  what  war  meant.  He  helped  estab- 
lish our  wonderful  \ cterans'  facilities.  Hi  helped  to  provide 
care  for  those  who  bore  the  scars  of  battle,  and  for  their  de- 
pendents. He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  was  of  much 
assistance  in  bringing  the  country  back  to  normal.  AH  this 
took  its  toll,  yet  Carl  Mapzs  never  complained.  He  saw  his 
country  reach  the  height  of  its  prosperity  and  then,  as  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  saw  this  same  country,  and  the  world 
In  general,  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  greatest  depression 
ever  ItnQwn.  He  labored  conscientiously  and  long,  and  co- 
operated in  every  way.  in  an  effort  to  bring  t>ack  the  pros- 
perity that  seems  to  have  left  us. 

These  were  trying  days,  and  the  courage,  the  fearlessness. 
and  the  sound  judgment  of  our  departed  friend  were  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  people  of  his  country.  He  was  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  his  home  city,  in  his  home  State,  in 
the  Congress,  and  throughout  the  country.  He  was  always 
dependable.  There  was  no  artificiality  about  him.  His  peo- 
ple scon  learned  this,  and  even  though  some  of  them  did  not 
always  agree  with  his  votes  in  the  Congress,  yet  they  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  every  vote  Carl  Mapes  cast  was  the  honest, 
conscientious  vote  of  a  sincere  man. 

Possibly  no  Member  of  the  House  was  less  amenable  to 
pressure  groups.  Carl  Mapes  was  a  strarmer  to  the  thought 
of  personal  aggrandizement.  He  demonstrated  clearly  that 
a  Member  of  Congress  can  vote  his  judgment,  become  a  leader 
In  political  life,  and  yet  never  yield  to  what  is  commonly 
known  as  political  expediency.  His  friends  and  neighbors 
knew  him  for  what  he  was — a  man  who  lived  a  clean  and 
honorable  life,  one  whose  home  and  family  came  first  in  his 
affection,  one  who  was  always  genial,  always  kind,  one  who 
never  made  enemies  and  who  kept  his  friends.  In  short,  he 
was  genuine. 

Carl  Mapes  was  not  spectacular.  He  maintained  no  pub- 
licity bureau.  He  hired  no  build-up  writers.  His  record  was 
built  on  service.  The  most  trivial  request  from  a  constituent 
received  meticulous  attention.  Among  his  constituents  he 
maintained  a  reputation  for  careful  efficiency.  Not  a  detail 
was  overlooked.  He  ofttimes  remarked  that  It  was  not  the 
speeches  a  Member  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  nor  the 
nmnber  of  times  his  name  appeared  in  the  newspaper  that 
kept  a  Representative  in  Congress,  but  rather  it  was  the 
record  on  the  roll  calL  It  was  the  manner  in  which  the  job 
was  done.     He  considered  himself  the  hired  man  of  his  con- 


stituency, and  believed  in  traditional  representative  govern- 
ment. His  office  was  always  open  to  receive  counsel  and 
advice;  yet  It  was  Carl  Mapes  who  reached  the  conclasion 
after  the  evidence  was  all  in,  and  no  one  could  divert  him 
from  the  conclusion  which  in  his  own  mind  he  thought  waa 
right  and  just. 

His  position  in  this  body  was  unique.  There  was  no  better 
parliamentarian  among  us,  and  no  Member  was  better 
known.  Although  he  was  slow  to  reach  a  conclusion,  and 
Immovable  when  he  had  reached  it,  yet  with  it  all  he  was 
tolerant  and  never  gave  offense.  As  dean  of  the  Michigan 
delegation,  as  Michigan's  Representative  on  the  Committee 
on  Committees,  as  the  ranking  member  on  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Rules  Committee,  in  addition  to  acting  as  assistant 
minority  leader,  his  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Congress  was 
greater  than  that  of  most  Members.  His  place  will  not  only 
be  difficult  to  fill — it  will  not  be  filled.  When  the  news  of 
his  sudden  passing  reached  the  Congress  all  were  genuinely 
shocked  and  grieved.  Carl  M.^PES  is  gone,  but  the  memory  of 
this  splendid  public  servant  will  linger  with  us  long. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  194) 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chesttr  Castli 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  oX  Ohio 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  take  part  in  this  memorial  service  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our  departed  colleagues. 
Chester  C.  Bolton. 

Ohio  has  mothered  many  illustrious  sons.  None  have  been 
more  able  or  more  conscientious  servants  of  the  people  than 
was  Chester  Bolton. 

I  knew  him  for  25  years.  Watching  his  career  develop.  I 
saw  him  as  a  young  man.  actively  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  city  and  his  county.  His  ability,  his  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, his  high  sense  of  duty,  and  his  exceptional  intelligence 
brought  quick  recognition  from  his  neighbors,  and  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Senate  of  Ohio.  There 
his  great  talents  for  service  and  leadership  were  quickly  recog- 
nized and  his  party  selected  him  as  majority  floor  leader. 
He  served  with  distinction  and  honor  to  himself,  and  to  the 
great  beneflt  of  all  the  pieople  of  Ohio.  His  splendid  record  in 
State  service  shall  endiu"e  as  long  as  the  goverrmient  of  Ohio 
lives. 

Again  the  office  sought  the  man.  Chester  Bolton  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  represent  one 
of  the  largest  districts  in  the  entire  country — the  Twenty- 
second  of  Ohio — with  more  than  600.000  population.  Chester 
Bolton's  great  contribution  to  his  country  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  needs  no  comment  from  any  man.  It  speaks  for 
itself.  Throughout  his  years  of  congressional  service  the 
common  good  was  always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Quietly, 
efficiently,  loyally,  he  gave  of  himself  that  his  beloved  coimtry 
might  be  bettered.  During  the  last  months  of  his  life,  those 
of  us  who  worked  with  him,  knowing  that  he  was  not  well, 
iu"ged  him  not  to  give  so  much  of  his  energy  and  his  strength 
to  the  national  problems  that  confronted  the  Congress.  Loyal 
to  his  tru.";t,  he  carried  on  until  his  bodily  strength  was  gone 
and  death  v/as  upon  him.    Surely  no  patriot  could  give  more. 

Chester  Bolton  was  truly  a  man.  Gentle  and  gentle- 
manly always,  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and 
bravely  maintained  the  ideals  in  which  he  believed  and  for 
which  he  fought  and  died.  Oliio  gave  him  to  the  Nation. 
He  gave  his  all  to  his  country.  America  is  better  for  his 
having  lived. 
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Bert  Lord 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Bert  Lord,  late  a 
Representative  Irom  the  State  ol  New  York 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Bert  Lord,  Con- 
gressman from  the  Thirty-fourth  District  of  New  York  on 
May  24.  1939,  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  public  service,  both 
State  and  National.  Congressman  Lord  was  a  trained  public 
servant,  having  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly and  New  York  State  Senate  for  more  than  18  years. 
His  record  in  the  State  service  was  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished. He  came  to  Washington  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  and  served  in  tha,t  ca- 
pacity to  the  day  of  his  death.  No  man  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives knew  the  desires  jmd  ideals  of  the  American 
people  better  than  Congressman  Lobd,  and  his  public  service 
was  a  lifetime  devotion  to  basic  American  principles. 

The  Congress  has  lost  a  distinguished,  con5cientious.  and 
hard-working  Member  and  the  Members  of  the  New  York 
State  delegation  deprived  of  his  counsel  and  advice,  have 
Eiiffered  a  great  loss.    Peace  be  to  his  ashes. 


William  Albert  Ashbrook 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  CROSSER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  William  Albert 
Ashbrook,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  CROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late  distinguished  col- 
league. William  A.  Ashbrook,  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  I  first  came  to  the  House  on  March  4, 
1913.  He  had  already  served  two  terms  and  was  beginning 
his  third  when  I  began  my  service  in  the  House.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  before  coming  to 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  had  made 
his  mark  during  the  time  he  had  served  in  the  State  assembly. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  was  exceedingly  active,  energetic,  and  indus- 
trious. I  hardly  remember  him  when  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
on  the  alert,  and  exceedingly  attentive  to  the  duties  that  com- 
manded his  attention  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  was  unusually  successful  in  a  business  way 
and  succeeded  in  every  line  of  work  which  he  chose  to  under- 
take. He  was  a  successful  publisher.  He  was  a  banker  who 
always  commanded  the  confidence  of  his  community  to  the 
highest  degree.  He  was  extensively  engaged  in  farming,  and 
was  very  successful  and  progressive  in  that  field  of  human 
endeavor. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  was  never 
an  extremist,  but  neither  was  he  static  in  his  attitude.  He 
was  astute  but  scorned  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  rivals 
or  those  opposed  to  him.  In  other  words,  he  was  eminently 
fair  in  his  conduct  with  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  was  elected  10  times  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, being  first  a  Member  of  the  Sixtieth  Con- 
gress. He  served  7  terms  in  succession  after  his  first  election. 
He  was  defeated  in  1920  and  was  out  of  Congress  until  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  when  he  was  reelected,  and  elected 
to  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  Congresses. 
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From  the  beginning  of  his  service  until  his  death,  there- 
fore, he  covered  a  period  of  33  years,  although  during  8  years 
of  that  time  he  was  not  a  Member  of  the  House. 

As  with  his  own  private  affairs,  so  with  public  affairs,  Mr. 
Ashbrook  devoted  himself  intensely  to  his  tasks  and  never 
seemed  to  think  to  spare  himself.  Night  after  night,  he 
could  be  found  at  his  oflBce  in  Washington,  pouring  ever  hi? 
work.  In  his  exchange  of  views  with  his  fellow  men  he  was 
direct  but  never  offensive  and  abrupt.  He  was  independent 
in  his  action  when  he  thought  such  course  necessary  or  to 
the  public  interest.  He  was  intense  in  his  opposition  to  what 
he  believed  was  unsound  public  policy  and  necessarily  harm- 
ful to  the  public  interest.  Frequently  his  friends  would  urge 
him  to  be  more  tactful  in  stating  his  opposition  imder  such 
circumstances,  but  Mr.  Asherook  felt  that  his  duty  required 
him  to  be  outspoken  and  unequivocal  in  making  known  his 
attitude. 

His  district,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  his  country  have  reason 
to  be  glad  that  William  A-  Ashbrook  served,  and  served  so 
long  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Emmett  Marshall  Owen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  p'jbllc  service  of  Hon.  Emmett  Marshau. 
Owen,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  in  serving  in  the  House  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  with  Emmett  Marshall  Owen. 

In  my  life  I  have  met  few  men  who  were  more  kindly,  un- 
assuming, and  modest  than  he.  Coming  to  Congress  after 
many  years  of  public  service  in  his  owo  State,  Mr.  Owen 
impressed  all  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  with  his 
sincerity,  his  high  character,  and  genial  disposition. 

Keenly  interested  in  the  problems  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Owen 
served  on  that  committee  vath  ability  and  distinction.  He 
understood  thoroughly  and  sympathetically  the  great  prob- 
lems confronting  agriculture.  Yet,  though  sympathetic,  he 
never  let  that  quality  overcome  his  good  judgment  and  sound 
common  sense.  He  was  a  most  valuable  member  of  the  com- 
mittee in  every  way. 

In  his  passing  this  Congress  lost  an  able  Member  and  I  a 
friend. 


Thomas  Sanders  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  Sakdees 
McMillan,  late  a  Representative  from  the  Sta'-e  of  South 
Carolina 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  All  Wise  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  has  removed  from  among  us  one  of  the  finest  char- 
acters I  ever  knew.  Tiiomas  Sanders  M<*Mii.lan  was  a  man 
truly  without  guile.  As  a  citizen,  legislator,  faths^r.  husband, 
and  friend,  none  cculd  bo  found  to  criticize  him  even  when  he 
walked  among  us.  Now.  in  death  v/e  gather  here  to  com- 
mend in  unison  these  virtues  of  our  departed  friend. 

Tommie.  as  we  knew  him,  was  born  near  Ulmers,  Allendale 
County,  S.  C.  Realizing  the  value  of  an  education,  he  bat- 
tled his  way  through  the  Orangeburg  Collegiate  Institute, 
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taught  school  at  Perry.  Ailcen  Coi:nty.  S.  C.  won  a  competi- 
tive scholarship  from  Barnwell  County  to  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1912 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  and  in  1913  with  bachelor  of 
laws  degree.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar.  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Charleston.  6.  C;  he  served  in  the  State 
house  of  representatives  from  1915  until  1924,  as  speaker  pro 
tempore  in  1921  and  1922.  and  as  speaker  in  1923  and  1924. 
.  He  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  in  1924  and  served 
continuously  until  the  fall  of  last  year  when  he  passed  away. 
He  died  wrapped  up  in  service  to  the  people  of  his  district. 
his  State,  and  his  Nation,  with  his  boots  on.  As  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  leader  on  the  powerful  Hoiise  Appro- 
priations Committee  he  worked  unceasingly  for  the  people 
of  his  district  and  there  today  may  be  found  many  monu- 
ments to  his  influence,  ability,  and  industry.  As  a  lec^slator 
he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  best-informed  men  in  the  House, 
and  his  services  here  day  by  day  are  most  sadly  missed.  His 
friends  were  legion,  both  on  the  Republican  and  Etemocratlc 
side  of  the  House,  because  partisanship  never  sank  to  low 
levels  with  him. 

While  his  name  in  history  will  mainly  rest  upon  his 
record  here,  those  of  us  who  were  close  to  him,  most  of  all, 
like  to  remember  him  for  his  great,  kindly,  smiling,  human 
qualities.  As  a  friend,  Tonunie  was  always  ready  to  hold  out 
the  helping  hand.  His  word,  once  given,  was  never  broken. 
He  never  understood  deceit  and  treachery,  and  therefore 
was  always  hesitant  to  charge  anyone  with  or  to  believe  that 
anyone  could  be  guilty  of  these  despicable  traits.  Those 
who  have  seen  his  famUy  life  know  that,  as  a  father  and 
husband,  he  fulfilled  every  duty.  The  laughter  of  a  child 
touched  him  more  readily  than  the  voice  of  a  king.  His 
love  for  his  wife  and  children  was  a  beautiful  thing. 

He  had  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  his  people  and  his 
country,  not  only  as  a  Representative,  but  also  as  a  private 
citizen.  He  believed,  with  all  his  heart,  in  the  free  institu- 
tions of  our  country  and  fought  with  all  his  might  against 
every  open  or  subversive  effort  to  undermine  them.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  public  ofBcied.  no 
power  could  corrupt  him  and  no  hand  could  deter  him  from 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty.  He  carried  near  to  his 
heart  "that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire  called  conscience." 

Tommie,  early  in  life,  learned  the  value  of  good  sportsman- 
ship. As  a  star  baseball  player,  he  reveled  In  the  contest 
and  constantly  soufcht  to  improve  himself,  but  never  through 
taking  unfair  advantage.  Herein  we  find  the  key  to  his 
life — a  contest  to  attain  better  and  higher  things. 

Biilld  th«e  more  stately  mansions.  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past  I 

And  let  each  new  temple. 

Nobler  than  the  last. 

Shut  thee  from  heaven 

With  a  dome  more  vast; 

Until  thou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  ttiine  outgrown  shell 

By  life's  unresting  sea! 

May  the  hand  of  a  merciful  providence  rest  gently  upon 
his  dear  ones  left  behind  and  brush  away  their  tears. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprti  24.  1940 

On  the   life.  cliarmct».   and  public   service   o*  Hon.   Cam,   Edgab 
Mapbs.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  CULKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  Indeed  the 
entire  country  was  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  at  the  death 


of  the  Honorable  Carl  E.  Mapes  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan.  During  his  long  service  in  Congress 
he  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  House.  His  service  was  not  showy, 
but  was  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  under  discussion.  It  was  probably  more  effective  for 
that  reason. 

Carl  Mapes,  better  than  any  man  I  have  known  In  Con- 
gress, had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  democratic  processes. 
Better  than  any  man  I  have  known,  he  could  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  and  no  public  clamor  could  deviate 
him  from  the  coiirse  that  he  had  decided  upon.  He  was 
little  concerned  about  his  own  political  fortunes,  but  was 
ever  desirous  of  doing  sound  service,  not  only  to  his  con- 
stituency but  to  all  of  America. 

I  wish  to  stress  his  great  modesty  which  sometimes  caused 
him  to  be  underrated.  Those  in  the  House  who  served  with 
him  know  that  back  of  Carl  Mapes*  modesty  was  liigh  ability, 
unceasing  industry,  and  an  unyielding  devotion  to  what  he 
believed  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The 
Congress  and  the  country  have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
passing  of  tills  fine  American. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon   Carl  Eocar  Mafes 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
when  I  first  became  a  Member  of  Congress  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  had  preceded  me  here  was  Hon.  Carl  E.  Mapes 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  very  early 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  and  a  warm  friendship  for 
him.  For  a  time  we  were  members  of  the  same  committee. 
and  during  the  time  I  served  with  him,  as  a  member  of  the 
same  committee  and  forever  afterward  until  the  hour  of 
his  death.  I  found  him  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman  in  every 
respect  and  a  man  in  whom  one  could  fully  place  his  trust. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  most  excellent  character  and  a  most 
faithful  Representative  of  the  people  of  the  district  which  he 
represented,  as  weU  as  a  trustworthy  and  most  honorable 
Representative  of  his  Nation's  best  interest. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasiu-e  to  know  intimately  and  to  enjoy 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  Carl  E.  Mapcs.  He  always  gave 
most  earnest  study  and  consideration  to  the  legislative  mat- 
ters pending  durmg  his  time  in  Congress.  While  he  and  I 
were  members  of  different  political  parties  there  was  no 
time  at  which  I  ever  found  him  unfair  and  imreasonable  or 
unwUling  to  confer  and  counsel  together  in  regard  to  that 
which  was  deemed  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 
He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  his  party  and  was  loyal  to  his  beliefs  and  con- 
victions. He  was  one  of  the  most  kind  and  considerate  men 
I  have  ever  had  the  opporturuty  of  serving  with  in  this  body 
and  my  belief  and  conviction  in  regard  to  him  wa.s  such  that 
I  am  sure  he  was  always  open-minded  and  ready  to  give  fair 
and  due  consideration  concerning  any  problem  or  legislative 
matter  with  which  he  was  dealing.  He  was  kind,  smcere. 
generous,  and  honest;  and  he  commanded.  I  am  sure  the 
respect  of  all  who  formed  his  acquaintance  while  a  Member 
of  this  body.  He  is  much  missed— his  State  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  most  faithful  Representative.  The  life  he  lived 
and  the  service  he  rendered  while  a  Member  of  this  body 
has  made  a  valuable  and  lasting  impression.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  enjoy  his  very  sincere  and  warm  friendship 
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from  my  flr<;t  acquaintance  with  him.  as  a  Member  of  tliis 
body,  to  the  end  of  his  long  and  useful  service. 

His  character,  service,  and  life  were  such  as  to  need  no 
eulogy.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  and  enjoyed  a  close 
friendship  with  him  could  not  add  anything  in  the  way  of 
admiration  or  affection  that  his  life  and  character  did  not 
merit.  In  his  passing  I  have  lost  a  warm  personal  friend- 
one  whom  I  always  enjoyed  meeting  and  conferring  with. 
The  great  State  wliich  he  represented  and  the  Nation  as  well, 
in  his  passing,  has  sustained  a  great  loss  as  he  was  truly  a 
Representative  worthy  of  the  honor  which  his  constituents 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  loved  his  country  and  was  intensely 
patriotic,  and  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  earthly  life  full  of 
honor  and  much  beloved. 

I  cannot  say — I  will  not  say — 

That  he  Is  dead.     He  Is  only  away. 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand 

He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land 

And  left  us  dreaming.     How  very  fair 

It  need.s  must  be.  since  he  lingers  there. 

And  ycu — oh!  you  who  wildest  yearn 

For  the  oldtlme  step  and  glad  return — 

Think  of  him  faring  on.  as  dear 

lu  the  love  there,  as  the  love  here. 


Emmett  Marshall  Owen 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OP 


HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon    Carl  Edgar  Mapes. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  news  of  Carl 
Mapes'  passing  was  brought  to  me  I  was  stunned  for  I  had  an 
affection  for  him  which  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate. 

Carl  Mapes  and  I  first  became  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
«;ame  day.  March  4.  1913.  We  served  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  during  my  first  three  terms  in  Congress. 
We  were  associates  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Decem- 
ber 1923  until  the  day  of  Carl's  death.  It  was  a  joy  to  work 
with  him.  whether  in  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  high  honor  and  ability,  but 
more  important  than  that  he  was  conscientious  in  the  ex- 
treme and  never  in  the  slightest  degree  tried  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  a  colleague,  nor  indeed  of  anyone  else.  In  order 
to  get  his  viewpoint  or  counsel  one  could  unfold  to  him  per- 
plexin'^  problems  and  puzzles,  and  in  so  doing  never  have  the 
slighte'st  fear  that  any  advantage  would  be  taken  by  him  of 
such  guilelessne-ss.  I  was  always  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
earnest  devotion  to  liis  highest  conception  of  right  was  the 
governing  force  in  the  life  of  Carl  Mapes.  He  spurned  the 
course  and  tactics  that  would  give  him  reputation  for  mere 
cleverness  and  craft.  He  had  the  spiritual  insight  which  en- 
abled him  to  differentiate  between  substance  and  mere  sheen. 
Carl  Mapes  therefore,  sought  satisfaction  in  doing  what  he 
felt  would  result  in  good  for  his  fellow  man  rather  than  en- 
gaging in  an  acrobatic  display  of  so-called  intellectual  talent. 
No  man  on  any  of  the  committees  on  which  I  have  served  had 
sounder  judgment  or  broader  understanding  than  did  Carl. 
He  had  great  moral  courage  as  well  as  exceptional  mental  at- 
tainments, and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  with  such 
qualities  he  commanded  the  true  respect  of  everyone  who 
really  knew  him. 

His  services  were  of  incalculable  value  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  his  passing  has  been  a  distinct  loss.  I  miss  his  kindly 
presence,  and  his  Invariably  genial  greeting,  and  no  doubt  I 
shall  continue  to  do  .so.  He  was  often  the  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  me  when  I  felt  distressed,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  known  him  for  so  many  years,  and  wUl  always 
remember  his  lovable  character. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  SIDNEY  CAMP 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdtiesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Emmett  IiIabshall 
Owen,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  empire  State  of  the  South  has 
produced  few  men  who  have  continued  through  so  long  and 
distinguished  a  career  and  maintained  a  more  genuine  mod- 
esty and  simplicity  while  rendering  such  yeoman  service  to 
his  ijeople  as  did  the  late  Emmett  Marshall  Owen,  Repre- 
sentative for  more  than  6  years  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Georgia.  No  one  performed  his  duties  more  conscientiously, 
nor  was  more  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  citizenship  of  this 
Republic  than  he.  His  concern  over  injustice  wherever  found 
was  not  superficial.  It  was  a  part  of  his  creed  and  a  part  of 
his  soul.  The  problems  of  all  his  constituency,  great  or  small, 
high  or  low.  were  his  problems. 

His  public  career  is  probably  unique  in  the  annals  of  our 
State.  First  elected  to  a  public  office  at  the  age  of  25,  he 
remained  a  public  servant  of  the  people  continuously  for  more 
than  36  years,  never  meeting  defeat  at  the  polls,  and  having 
opposition  only  a  few  times.  His  people  trusted  him  im- 
plicitly. No  shadow  or  doubt  ever  existed  as  to  his  ability  or 
sincerity,  and  his  great  loving  heart,  his  fine  personality,  his 
affable  and  understanding  character  made  him  the  ideal 
public  official,  and  the  friend  of  all  classes. 

For  24  years  he  was  a  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  district 
that  sent  him  to  Congress,  and  his  record  for  the  fearless  per- 
formance of  his  duty  is  probably  unequaled  in  his  State,  yet 
he  made  no  enemies.  Criminals  feared  him,  but  they  knew 
him  to  be  as  fair  as  he  was  relentless  in  his  zeal  for  the  preser- 
vation of  law  and  order.  He  was  quiet  and  retiring  by  nature, 
yet  he  was  a  master  of  oratory,  and  his  eloquence  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  whole  State.  He  did  not  seek  the  limelight  nor 
the  public  eye,  and  these  lines  best  describe  his  belief : 

I  wrote  my  name  vipon  the  sand 
And  trusted  it  would  stand  for  aye. 

But  soon  the  refluent  sea 

Had  washed  my  feeble  words  away. 

I  carved  my  name  upon  the  wood. 

And  after  years  returned  again. 
I  missed  the  shadow  of  the  tree 

Tliat  stretched  of  old  upon  the  plain. 

The  solid  marble  next  my  name 

I  gave  as  a  perpetual  trust. 
An  earthquake  rent  it  to  Its  base. 

Now  It  lies  o'er  laid  with  dust. 

All  these  had  failed:  I  was  perplexed. 

I  turned  and  asked  myself.  What  then? 
If  I  would  have  my  name  endure. 

I'll  write  it  on  the  hearts  of  ntien. 

A  scion  Of  the  best  family  stock  of  the  Old  South,  he  typi- 
fied by  his  lofty  character  and  public  service  the  best  ideals 
of  the  New  South. 

Emmett  Marshall  Owen  was  born  at  Hollonville,  in  Pike 
County,  Ga.,  October  19.  1877.  He  was  graduated  from  Gor- 
don Institute,  Barnesville,  Ga.,  in  June  1897  and  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1900,  receiving  the  AS.  and  Bli. 
degrees.  After  teaching  school  2  years,  he  entered  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Zebulon,  in  Pike  Coimty,  Ga.,  in  1902.  That 
same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia,  and  he  held  public  olfice  continuously 
from  that  time  until  his  death,  as  follows : 

Member,  Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  from  Pike 
County,  1902-6;  mayor  of  Zebulon,  1905-7;  solicitor.  Pike 
County  court.  1906-9;  solicitor,  city  court  of  Zebulon,  1909-12; 
solicitor  general,  Flint  judicial  circuit,  1913-23;  solicitor  gen- 
eral Griffin  judicial  circuit,  1923-33;  Representative  in  the 
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Conjn-ess  of  the  United  States  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Georgia  from  1933  to  the  date  of  his  death,  June  21,  1939. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Bamesville  Blues,  military  com- 
pany of  Barnesville,  1896-97,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Sixth  District  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
School,  1906-«,  resigning  because  of  other  official  duties.  He 
was  a  lifdong  and  loyal  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

On  July  27, 1904.  he  was  married  In  Greenville,  Meriwether 
County.  Ga.,  to  Miss  Alma  Jones,  who  was  born  December 
25,  18g0.  at  Carmel.  in  Meriwether  County,  Ga..  and  died 
January  19.  1928.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John  O.  Jones 
(March  1840-November  1903)  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Jones 
(1844-1925).  To  this  union  were  born  two  children.  Mary 
Elizabeth  (bom  June  21,  1905;  married  Henley  Floyd  of 
Atlanta)  and  Emmett  Marshall  Owen,  Jr.  (born  July  10. 
1907) ,  both  of  whom  survive  him. 

ExMXTT  OwzH  never  faltered  in  his  belief  in  the  triumph 
of  democratic  principles,,  nor  in  his  faith  in  the  character 
and  patriotism  of  the  common  people.  He  loved  people  for 
their  true  character,  regardless  of  their  station  in  life,  think- 
ing always,  as  the  poet  has  expressed: 

Howe'er  It  be  It  aeeins  to  me 

TlB  only  noble  to  be  good; 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

Truly  it  may  be  said  of  Emmett  Makshall  Owen  : 

He  Is  not  d^ad  but  sleeps; 
Such  souls  forever  live. 


Geors^e  H.  Heinke  and  Wallace  E.  Pierce 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  Ufe.  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Gaoacx  H.  HKchkx, 
late  a  RepreoentatlTe  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  Hon. 
Waixaci  E.  Pizbcx,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New 
York 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  has  lost  two  of  its  most  promising  first  term- 
ers in  the  deaths  of  Ocorgs  H.  Hkinkx.  of  Nebraska,  and 
Wallace  E.  Piekcx,  of  New  York. 

Representative  Bxrtaa  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Dunbar, 
Nebr..  on  July  22,  1888.  the  son  of  a  pioneer  family.  He  was 
trained  in  the  Nebraska  schools  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  1907.  where  be  studied  law,  after 
working  his  way  through  the  undergraduate  school.  For  10 
years  he  practiced  law  with  Judge  D.  W.  Livingston,  and  in 
1919  became  proGecutlng  attorney  for  Otoe  County. 

The  opF>ortunit7  for  distinction  was  not  slow  in  coming. 
He  led  the  battle  to  rid  his  county  of  undesirable  elements 
at  every  turn,  and  earned  reelection  for  12  consecutive  years. 
In  1935.  be  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  retire  from 
public  life,  and  he  resimied  the  private  practice  of  law.  But 
he  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  retirement. 

In  the  spring  of  1938  Oiosgb  Hxinkx  attended  a  Repuh- 
Ucan  meeting  at  Beatrice,  Nebr.  Here  he  was  asked  to  say  a 
few  words,  and  in  5  minutes  of  speaking  he  demonstrated 
the  ability  which  it  was  his  great  good  fortune  to  possess. 
Within  a  week,  the  demand  that  he  run  for  Congress  was 
heard  throughout  his  district.  He  was  nominated  and  elected 
in  November  1938.  but  he  was  not  destined  to  serve  out  his 
term.  Returning  to  Washington  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  he  lost  his  life  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

Equally  sudden  and  shocking  was  the  death  of  Representa- 
tive Wallace  K.  Pikxck  of  the  Thirty-first  restrict  of  New 
York.    Congreflsman  Pxncx  died  a  few  hours  after  the  con- 


clusion of  President  Roosevelt's  opening  remarks  at  the 
reconvening  of  Congress  In  January  1940. 

Wallaci  Pitrce  was  bom  In  Clinton  Coimty,  N.  Y..  on  De- 
cember 9.  1881,  and  lived  In  the  county  of  his  birth  all  his 
life.  He  served  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature  from  1917 
to  1919,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  throughout 
his  career.  Always  an  active  Republican,  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Clinton  County  Republican  committee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Republican  organization.  Like  Congressman  Heinks,  Repre- 
sentative Pierce  w&s  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  November  8.  1938. 

The  death  of  these  two  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
In  the  United  States  Congress  will  leave  a  deep  void  In  the 
lives  of  many  of  their  fellows.  Their  work  was  just  beginning. 
Their  abilities  were  already  evident.  In  a  day  when  the  Na- 
tion has  need  of  strong  personalities,  the  loss  of  Representa- 
tives George  Heinke  and  Wallace  Pierce  will  not  be  easily 
repaired. 

Carl  Edgar  Mapes 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On    the    life,    character,    and    public    service    of    Hon.    Cari.    Edgar 
Mapes,  late  a  Representative   from   ttie   State   of  Michigan 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  skilled  hand  of  crafts- 
man can  never  carve  in  stone  a  monument  to  statesmanship 
capable  of  representing  the  ideals  portrayed  In  the  life  of 
our  late  colleague  and  friend,  the  Honorable  Carl  E.  Mapes. 

His  kind  of  statesmanship  was  that  type  to  which  many 
aspire  but  few  attain.  To  this  type  of  statesmanship  may 
we  point  our  sons  and  daughters  with  pride  and  truly  say 
"Tliere  was  a  real  American."  Statesmanship  Is  not  weighed 
in  the  miserable  vehicle  of  party  labels — fortunately  for  the 
Nation.  So  when  Carl  Mapes  passed  away  the  party  label 
under  which  he  labored  vanished  and  aD  partisans  Joined 
in  praise  of  so  noble  a  character. 

But  the  voice  of  praise  for  the  service  of  Carl  Mapes  In  his 
27  years  as  a  Memt)er  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  not  held  back  until  the  visitation  of  death. 
For  years  he  had  been  recognized  by  friend  and  foe  as  truly 
a  great  man;  truly  a  man  who  acted  according  to  his  con- 
science, and  whose  conscience  was  always  clear  for  action. 

Cakl  Mapes  took  the  hard  road  to  success  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  took  the  road  paved  with  hard  stones 
of  arduous  lalwr.  tiring  details,  and  studious  research.  Along 
that  road  he  left  real  friendships,  mutual  confidence,  and 
great  respect. 

Years  before  I  was  privileged  to  Join  Michigan's  delegation 
in  Congress  I  admired  the  courageous  yet  quiet  manner  in 
which  Representative  Mapes  went  about  his  duties  as  a  na- 
tional legislator.  It  was  truly  an  honor  to  have  him  as  my 
dean  when  I  came  to  Congress,  a  little  more  than  5  years  ago, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  sound  advice  frequently  tendered 
me  by  this  great  servant  of  the  Nation. 

Tlie  honor  accorded  him  a  year  ago  when  he  was  listed  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  truly  his.  He  was  valuable  to  his  delegation,  to  his 
State,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Death's  great  gavel  fell,  closing  this  life's  physical  work  for 
Carl  Mapes  at  a  typical  moment  in  his  career — a  moment 
when  he  was  deep  in  the  legislative  affairs  of  the  Nation  he 
k>ved  so  dearly.  Yet  even  though  his  voice  is  stilled,  we  feel 
his  presence,  and  that  presence  will  long  be  felt  in  this  great 
Hall  of  Congress. 

Tills  House  misses  his  amiable  fellowship  and  inspiration 
and  the  Nation  misses  a  distinguished  statesman. 
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Bert  Lord 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Bert  Lord,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks  by 
the  Honorable  James  M.  Mead.  United  States  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  memory  of  the  late  Honorable  Bert  Lord,  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Nation  lost  a  dl.stlngulshed  legislator  In  the  pas.<;lng  of  the 
Honorable  Bekt  Lord.  Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  well  will  long  carry  warm  memories  of  his  pleasant  and  lov- 
able personality.  His  State,  his  community,  and  his  family  will 
suffer  by  his  absence,  for  he  was  a  pillar  of  strength  In  matters 
of  civic  Interest,  and  an  affectionate  and  reliable  ally  as  a  friend. 

I  knew  Bert  Lord  particularly  well.  I  served  with  him  In  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  long  before  we  again  became  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  leiimed  to  respect 
his  wisdom,  to  admire  his  courage,  and  to  trust  his  Judgment  In 
many   matters. 

Born  at  Afton.  N  Y..  In  Chenango  County,  he  was  reared  In  the 
peaceful  and  neighborly  environment  of  New  York's  southern  tier. 
In  his  earlier  life,  he  engaged  In  business  and,  in  1915,  entered 
the  New  York  State  legislature,  where  we  became  acquainted  and 
became  fast  friends  He  .served  as  motor  vehicle  commissioner  for 
the  Stat*  of  New  York,  later  as  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
Of  New  York  and.  In  1934,  was  elevated  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States,   where   he   Eerved   until   his  untimely   death. 

Bert  Lord  possessed  all  of  the  kindlier  human  tralt.s.  He  was 
the  type  of  man  who  won  friends  and  kept  them.  His  partisanship 
was  lacking  of  bitterness  and  rancor. 

Friendly,  affable,  and  neighborly,  he  built  a  monument  of  friends. 
I  grieve  the  loss  of  this  great  nian  whose  exemplary  life  brought 
so  much  cheer  and  happiness  to  those  associated  with  him. 


Bert  Lord 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
I  or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

I  OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life.  ch?.racter.  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Bert  Lord,  late  a 
Rtpresentatlve  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilcga  on  this  occasion  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  late  beloved  col- 
league, Beht  Lord.  Mr.  Lord  came  to  Congress  after  many 
years  of  legislative  and  other  public  service  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  No  doubt  partly  because  of  this  experience,  Bert 
Lord  early  made  his  mark  in  Congress  as  a  man  who  was  able 
and  dependable  as  well  as  thorough  in  his  study  of  legislative 

matters. 

He  quickly  made  friends  among  his  colleagues  by  his  genial, 
courteous  manner,  and  his  pleasant  personality.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  him  bocause  of  our  work  together  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Representing  as  he  did  a  large  rural  constitu- 
ency and  being  inherently  a  lover  of  the  land.  Bekt  Lord 
impressed  everyone  on  the  committee  with  his  great  interest 
not  only  in  the  economic  but  the  human  ."^ide  of  af?i;culture. 
He  quickly  became  one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the 
committee,  regular  in  his  attendance  at  committee  meetings 
and  deeply  interested  in  all  legislation  pending  before  the 
committee.  Few  men  in  Congress  knew  the  problems  of  the 
dairy  farmer  better  than  he.  Pew  Members  were  more  con- 
scientious in  representing  their  constituency  and  in  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  duty  than  Bert  Lord. 

His  passing  was  a  great  loss  to  Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 


Thomas  Sanders  McMillan 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  Sanders 
McMillan,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  the  mixed  emotions 
of  joy  and  sorrow  that  on  this  day  we  pay  tribute  to  our 
companions  who  have  departed  from  this  life  during  the 
past  year.  Joy,  because  once  we  had  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  knowing  them ;  sorrow,  because  they  are  no  longer  with  us. 

My  memories  are  particularly  poignant  when  I  recall  to 
mind  my  friend,  Thomas  S.  McMillan.  My  sorrow  now  is 
measured  only  by  the  joy  which  once  was  mine  in  his  com- 
pany. He  was  my  friend  in  the  truest  meaning  of  that  word. 
But  to  me  he  was  more  than  a  friend,  he  was  my  mentor. 
His  kindly  and  experienced  advice  guided  me  in  our  work 
together.  It  was  he  who  taught  me  the  intricacies,  admon- 
ished me  of  the  dangers,  and  tutored  me  in  legislative  mat- 
ters. I  can  attest  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  coim- 
sel  of  a  friend  is  the  best  counsel,  because  it  is  true  advice. 
And  in  death,  as  in  life,  he  continues  to  be  my  counselor,  for 
I  shall  never  forget  his  wise  judgment. 

But  the  competent  Influence  of  Thomas  McMillan  was 
not  for  me  alone.  God,  in  His  vi'isdom,  has  called  from  our 
midst  many  men  whom  we  have  called  great.  The  fool  says, 
"What  a  pity  that  their  prestige  is  cut  short."  But  the  wise 
man  says,  "Let  us  rejoice  that  the  effect  of  their  character 
will  live  on."  Like  the  ever-widening  circle  of  ripples  felt  on 
distant  shores  when  a  pebble  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  his  influ- 
ence is  still  felt  in  the  committee  rooms  and  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress and  consequently  throughout  the  Nation.  "His  life  is 
now  grafted  upon  the  infinite  and  will  be  fruitful  as  no  earthly 
life  can  be." 

Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

OP'  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  fervlce  of  Hon.  Chester  Castle 
Bolton,  late  a  Represcntatlvt   from  th*  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  CROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker  for  many  years  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know  Chester  C.  Bolton  intimately.  Although 
we  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  on  public  questions,  on  the 
great  majority  of  questions  we  found  ourselves  in  complete 
harmony.  Whether  we  were  al^^ays  in  absolute  agreement 
or  not,  however,  I  knew  always  that  the  motives  which  actu- 
ated him  could  not  be  questioned,  and  that  indicates  the 
possession  of  a  most  important  element  of  real  character. 

Mr.  Bolton  was  elected  three  times  to  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  was  elected  fi'/e  times  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  During  his  entire  service  in  the 
State  senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  he  was  noted 
for  his  close  attention  to  liis  duties  and  for  his  conscientious 
efforts  to  serve  the  public  need. 

Mr.  Bolton  approached  decislcns  on  public  questions  with 

as  mu:h  concern  and  as  conscientiously  as  if  he  were  making 

decisicns  on  the  most  important  matters  of  a  private  nature. 

He  had  a  genuine  desire  to  serve  the  Nation's  best  interests, 

'   and  his  efforts  in  that  direction  v^ere  never  half-hearted- 
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As  In  his  pubUc  career,  so  In  his  private  business,  he  applied 
himself  to  his  duties  earnestly  and  vigorously. 

He  was  successful  to  a  high  degree  in  the  conduct  of  his 
own  affairs. 

Chestkr  Bolton  was  honorable,  courteous,  and  trustworthy. 
and  so,  of  course,  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  have  served  with 

him. 
I  shall  rniR.^  his  genial  countenance  and  his  cheery  greeting. 


Wallace  Edgar  Pierce 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 

Wednesday,  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  Itfe.  chancter.  and  public  servloe  of  Hon.  Waixacs  Bdgab 
PizBcx,  late  a  BepresentatlTe  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  third  session  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  met  at  noon  on  January  3  to 
transact  rootine  business  and  to  listen  to  the  President's  ad- 
dress on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Wallace  Pierci:  was  present, 
cordially  greeting  his  many  friends  in  the  House.  He  was 
cheerful  and  courteous,  as  always,  and  if  he  felt  any  physical 
distress  he  concealed  It.  And  3^t,  before  we  left  our  offices 
that  evening  we  learned  that  Wally  Pierce  was  dead.  To 
those  of  us  who  had  seen  him  that  afternoon  it  was  almost 
unbellevaUe,  though  a  sad  fact. 

He  had  Just  passed  his  fifty-eighth  birthday.  There  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  many  years  of  his  useful  life  lay 
before  him.  but  he  was  struck  down  as  if  by  lightning.  We 
who  stu-vive  him  cannot  but  meditate  and  wonder  about  the 
Inscrutable  ways  of  providence,  which  takes  away  so  many 
fine  and  valuable  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
permits  the  miserable  and  Infirm  to  linger  on  in  an  unhappy, 
burdensome,  and  useless  existence. 

Wally  PmcE  had  served  but  1  jrear  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  that  was  long  enough  to  impress  upon  his 
colleagues  the  strencrth  of  his  character,  his  ability  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  legislator,  and  the  depth  and  purity  of  his 
Americanism. 

For  many  years  before  he  was  elected  to  Congress  I  had 
known  Wally  Pnscx  as  a  leading  lawyer  In  northern  New 
York  and  a  strong  political  leader  In  that  section.  In  the  1 
year  I  was  prlvUeged  to  serve  with  him  in  the  House  and  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  came  to  know  him  as  a  delightful 
and  cultured  companion,  a  man  with  the  highest  conception 
of  legal  and  personal  ethics,  and  as  a  man  with  a  deep  desire 
to  serve  his  country  and  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  modest  and  unselfish.  He  never  sought  the  lime- 
light, but  be  shirked  no  responsibility.  He  was  the  kind  of 
American  we  need  in  public  of&ce.  and  can  Hi  afford  to  lose. 


Thomas  Marion  Eaton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  iSARiott 
Eaton,  late  a  Representative  from  tlxe  State  of  California 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable  Thom.vs  M. 
Eaton,  who  so  ably  represented  the  Eighteenth  District  of 
California  In  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  until  his  untimely 
death,   which  occurred  September   16,   1939.    Thomas  M. 


E\TON  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Edwardsville,  r.l..  Aufjust  3, 
1896.  attended  the  coimtry  school  and  Edwardsvllle  High 
School,  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  University,  Nor- 
mal, 111.,  and  was  principal  of  the  Lincoln  School.  Clinton, 
111.  During  the  World  War  he  served  In  the  United  States 
Navy  as  an  ensign  in  the  Supply  Corps.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  November  7,  1938,  and 

came  to  Washington  with  his  beloved  wife,  Ivah  B.  Eaton, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  January  3, 
1939.  Shortly  thereafter  his  abilities  were  recognized  by  his 
appointment  to  membership  cm  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs.  As  a  member  of  that  great  committee  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  through  his  intimate  knowledge  of  naval 
affairs  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  which  his 
home  city  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  so  well  serves. 

"Tom,"  as  he  was  known  to  his  colleagues,  was  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  even  by  those  who  knew  him  only 
casually.  He  was  quiet  and  unassimilng,  and  yet,  withal, 
a  pillar  of  strength  whenever  called  upon.  Illness  crept 
upon  him  by  slow  degrees,  and,  while  he  worked,  he  suf- 
fered long  without  complaint,  imtll  after  several  months  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  go  under  observation  to  deter- 
mine the  source  of  his  trouble.  After  a  long  period  in  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  Washington.  D.  C,  he  was  transported 
by  airplane  to  the  Naval  Hospital  in  San  Diego,  Calif., 
where  he  died. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Tom  Eaton  Is  more  than  a  loss 
to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  United  States.  It  was  a  tragedy 
to  his  beloved  family,  well  nigh  without  parallel,  as  a  son 
was  bom  to  his  devoted  wife  2  weeks  after  he  passed  away. 
He,  therefore,  left  fatherless  his  three  children,  Elizabeth, 
aged  16.  Thomas,  Jr.,  aged  13,  and  his  posthumous  son, 
Robert  Burdick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  for  the  Record  an  announcement 
contained  in  the  Long  Beach  Sun  on  September  18,  1939, 
concerning  the  death  of  our  colleague,  and  an  editorial  from 
the  same  paper  ^Titten  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Paddock,  which 
express  the  love  and  respect  in  which  Tom  Eaton  was  held 
by  his  people  at  home. 

[Prom  the  Long  Beacb  (Calif.)  Sun  of  September  18,  1939] 

riNK     CITIZEN,     OmCIAL     MOURWEU 

Annoimcement  of  Representative  Thomas  M.  Eaton's  death  Sat- 
urday night  brought  shock  and  grief  to  many  thousands  of  citizens 
of  Long  Beach  and  other  communities  of  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  California,  which  elected  him  to  the  United 
States  Congress  la&t  November. 

It  was  generally  known  that  Mr.  Eaton  had  been  HI  for 
months  with  a  malady  which  seemed  to  defy  efforts  of  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  at  the  National  Capital  to  effect  a  cure 
or  even  to  make  a  complete  and  satisfying  diagnosis.  It  probably 
had  not  become  known  generally  ttiat  when  he  was  brouKht  home 
he  had  to  be  moved  and  attended  with  utmost  care.  Few  aside 
from  relatives  and  intimate  friends  of  the  family  had  the  dis- 
tressing knowledge  of  how  pitifully  weak  he  was  growing.  last 
week,  and  how  thi-eatenlngly  critical  his  condition  had  become. 

"Tom"  Katon,  as  he  had  been  known  for  years  to  hosts  of  friends 
in  Long  Beach  and  vicinity,  made  a  long  and  gallant  fight  to  live. 
At  times  there  seemed  reason  to  believe  he  was  besting  the  ail- 
ment which  had  cut  deplorlngly  short  his  active  work  as  this  dis- 
trict's congressional  representative,  a  service  in  which  he  was 
deeply  Interested,  and  which  he  was  performing  most  conscien- 
tiously and  in  a  manner  which  already  had  won  for  him  the  ad- 
miration and  friendship  of  many  prominent  figures  on  Capitol 
Hill.  He  was  known  to  be  very  eager  to  carry  on  In  the  service 
of  his  constituency  and  his  country,  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  his 
district  and.  at  the  same  time  and  always,  for  the  highest  and  be?t 
Interests  of  the  Nation  In  whose  Navy  he  had  served  during 
World  War  daj-s. 

But  now,  at  the  age  of  43,  his  active  career  !s  ended,  a  career 
which  was  so  promising  of  continued  successful  achievement. 
Yet,  as  his  passing  is  mourned,  and  sympathy  is  pro.Tered  on 
every  hand  to  the  loved  ones  who  are  bereaved,  it  Is  gratifying 
that  they  and  his  many  friends,  here  and  elsewhere,  will  remember 
him  as  a  man  who.  for  one  of  his  age,  had  accomplished  so  much 
and  had  served  so  well. 

In  Long  Beach  he  was  esteemed  as  a  man  whose  fidelity  to  high 
ideals  was  reflected  happily  in  his  Influence  upon  the  lives  of 
others;  as  a  man  whose  home  life  was  exemplary — a  devoted 
husband  and  father;  as  a  man  honorable  in  his  business  affairs; 
a  man  whose  intelligent  and  foru-ard-looking  interest  in  his  com- 
munity's welfare  was  evinced  both  In  his  private  life  and  through- 
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out  his  Inetimbency  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  and  mayor 
of  Long  Be.-xch. 

He  served  his  city  in  that  official  capacity  during  a  period  marked 
by  exigencies,  prcblems,  and  developments  whlcli  particularly  called 
for  clear  tlUnklng  and  calm  reasoning.  Mr  Eaton's  election  to 
Congress  constituted  a  community  expression  of  approval  of  his 
municipal  service  and  his  devotion  to  tlie  city's  interests.  In 
Washington  he  successfully  continued  the  defense  of  the  interests 
of  hl.s  community  and  State,  end  otherwise  represented  his  dis- 
trict efflcacloiisly  and  honorably  \antU  Incapacitated  by  tlie  Illness 
which   proved   fatal. 

This  newspap  -r  Joins  in  extending  deejiest  sjinpathy  to  members 
Of  the  bereaved  family.  Long  Beach  will  ml.'s  "Tom  "  Eaton  greatly 
and  will  long  remember  his  fine  citizenship  and  his  beneficent 
Influences  in.  and  many  valuable  services  to,  the  community  in 
which  for  18  years  he  made  his  home. 

(From  the  Umg  Beach    (Calif.)    Sun  of  September   19.    1939) 

YotrrH  Speaks 
I       (By  Charles  W.  Paddock) 

TOM    EATON 

The  death  of  Congressman  Thomas  E.  E.^TON  comes  as  a  shatter- 
ing blow  not  cnly  to  his  close  friends  and  those  who  knew  him 
casuallv  but  also  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  espe- 
cially to  the  city  of  Long  Beach  and  that  area  which  composes  his 
congressional   district. 

Winning  a  sensational  victory  as  the  Republican  nominee,  the 
former  mayor  of  Long  Beach  distinguished  himself  in  his  first 
session  and  was  regarded  by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  as 
a  man  whose  Judgment,  soundness,  and  closeness  to  his  constitu- 
ents as  one  likely  to  play  a  most  important  role  in  the  special 
session  wliicli  convenes  this  week. 

One  never  thought  in  life  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Eaton  as  any- 
thing but  "Tom  ■•  He  was  that  well  loved,  that  close  to  all  who 
knew  him  He  was  a  plain,  simple  man,  without  affectation,  with- 
out airs,  without  any  of  the  bombast  which  so  often  typifies  the 
politician.  Although  he  held  a  political  cfllce,  I  never  heard  Tom 
Eaton  referred  to  as  a  politician.  He  .spoke  straight  from  the 
shoulder  with  a  sincerity  which  couldn't  be  doubted.  He  may  not 
have  been  a  great  orator,  but  he  never  failed  to  put  across  his 
message.     When  he  spcke  people  listened. 

He  realized,  as  he  once  told  me,  the  great  danger  under  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  which  faces  the  vast  majority  of  us. 
Our  political  system  is  like  a  gigantic  fish  net.  with  holes  small 
enough  for  the  little  to  creep  through,  and  with  lines  weak  enough 
for  the  b;g  to  cra.sli  through,  and  yet  in  all  a  net  where  the  middle 
flze.  which  means  the  most  of  us,  are  entangled  and  held.  Had 
Tom  Eaton,  stricken  in  the  prime  of  life,  lived  to  fulfill  his  pur- 
pose he  wou'.d  have  done  much  to  make  that  net  equal  to  tlie 
task  of  holding  all  lia  check  that  the  greatest  good  could  come  to 
the  largest  number. 

In  this  special  session  Tom  Eaton  could  have  been  counted  upon 
to  cast  his  vote  where  It  would  have  done  the  most  good  to  keep 
our  country  out  of  war.  He  would  have  had  no  traffic  with  .special 
selflsh  interests  that  would  like  war,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  Amer- 
ican youth  so  long  as  it  meant  more  money  in  their  pockets. 

In  public  life  Tom  Eaton  was  motivated  by  a  keen  desire  to 
do  good  and  in  private  life  he  proved  himself  a  fine  husband  and 
a  splendid  father.  Would  that  every  seat  in  our  Congress  was 
filled  by  such  a  citizen  as  Tom  Eaton,  who  died  with  his  boots 
on,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Carl  Edgar  Mapes, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  the  sword  of  par- 
tisan connict  is  sheathed  and  we  gather  as  comrades  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  colleagues  whom  we  have  "loved  and  lost 
awtiile." 

These  men  were  our  companions  of  yesterday  and  our 
silent  counselors  of  today.  Among  them  perhaps  none  is 
more  worthy  of  honor  than  Carl  E.  Mapes,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Michigan. 

Carl  Mapes  epitomized  that  scholarly  dellberateness  which 
is  so  needed  in  a  statesman.    His  was  the  quiet  way.  but  it 


was  the  effective  way,  for  his  Influence  was  great.  Often  in 
the  stormy,  frenzied,  feverish,  boi.sterous  turmoil  about  him 
his  calm  judgment  became  manifsst.  and  deliberation  took 
the  place  of  chaos. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  outs-anding  Members  of  this 
House,  find  through  the  charm  of  his  personality  and  the 
serenity  of  his  character  he  endea  -ed  himself  to  each  one  of 
us.  I  know  that  the  personal  prief  which  his  death  brought 
to  me  was  felt  by  thousands  of  persons  proud  to  call  him 
"friend." 

His  name  and  fame  will  survive  in  the  annals  of  the  Gov- 
ernnient  wliich  he  so  loved  and  served. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chester  Castls 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  doubt  all  of  us  in 
Congress  who  knew  Chester  C.  Bolton  held  him  In  highest 
esteem.  I  believe  we  can  truthfully  say  he  was  regarded 
by  all  of  his  colleagues  as  a  man  of  most  sound  judgment 
and  highest  cliaracter. 

Open,  frank,  as  was  his  nature,  he  could  be  trusted  with- 
out reservation. 

Naturally  modest  and  unassuming,  he  won  and  held  the 
affection  and  friendship  of  his  acquaintances  and  associates. 

Obedient  to  public  duty  m  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he 
perhaps  sacrificed  his  own  physical  requirements  In  order 
that  he  might  serve  in  full  measure  the  cause  of  his  country. 

We  have  lost  a  good  public  ser^'ant  and  trusted  friend  in 
the  passing  away  of  Mr.  Eolton.  May  our  memory  of  his 
spirit  remain  bright  always. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  seivice  of  Hon.  Chester  Castls 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  irom  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with  profound  sorrow  and 
a  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  Ches- 
ter C.  Bolton  last  October. 

I  came  to  like  Chester  Bolton  early  In  his  service  in  the 
House  because  of  his  genial  and  engaging  personality,  which 
endeared  him  to  ail  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  I  came 
to  like  him  because  of  his  devotion  to  duty  and  the  ability 
and  thorougliness  with  which  he  carried  on  his  work  as  a 
Representative.  Chester  Bolton  was  a  man  of  wealth.  He 
had  a  distinguished  career  before  ever  coming  to  Congress. 
He  did  not  come  here  to  attain  distinction.  For  him  mem- 
bership in  this  body  meant  only  ji,n  opportunity  for  service. 

I  have  often  remarked  what  a  ;plendid  thing  it  was  that 
men  like  Chester  Bolton  were  willing  to  serve  their  country 
by  undertaking  the  hard  work,  ant!  even  the  drudgery,  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a  conscientious  Member  of  Congress  when 
they  could,  if  they  chose,  Uve  a  life  of  ease. 

Chester  Bolton,  I  am  sure,  regcrded  his  work  In  Congress 
as  a  patriotic  service.  He  could  have  selected  easy  commit- 
tee assignments,  but  instead  he  chose  the  Committee  on 
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Appropriations,  where  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  hard  work  a 
member  may  do.  Certainly,  no  member  of  that  great  com- 
mittee was  more  thorough  and  conscientious  in  his  study  of 
govemmenta]  problems  and  expenditures.  His  entire  service 
was  distinguished  by  a  high  order  of  ability. 

In  his  passing  this  Congress  and  the  Nation  lost  an  able 
leader  and  a  devoted  patriot. 


Bert  Lord 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

_  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Borr  Lobd.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bctt  Lord  wlU  long  be  re- 
membered by  his  colleagues  and  his  multitude  of  friends  for 
his  kindness  and  generosity  in  thought  and  deed.  If  he  ever 
thought  evil  of  anyone  he  never  gave  it  expression.  By  nature 
he  was  a  friendly  man.  He  liked  people  and  people  Uked  him. 
That  kind  of  a  man  makes  friends  easily  and  holds  them 
for  life. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  enter  politics  and  that  he 
should  be  elected  to  ofBce  time  after  time.  Except  for  a  year 
or  two,  when  he  was  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  he  loyally  served  his  friends  and  neighbors  in  legis- 
lative bodies  from  1915  until  the  day  of  his  death  less  than  a 
year  ago.  as  a  member,  successively,  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  the  State  senate,  and  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

He  was  unassuming  and  unostentatious  but  quietly  per- 
sistent and  effective  In  the  service  of  his  constituents.  It  gave 
him  pleasure  to  do  things  for  others.  His  whole  life  was  spent 
on  the  farm  and  in  rural  communities,  when  he  was  not  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs,  and  he  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  and  the  plain  citizen. 

Bert  Lord  served  his  country  and  district  faithfully  and 
well.  His  days  on  earth  were  crowded  with  good  deeds  and 
useful  accomplishments.  His  honorable  career  is  ended,  but 
he  is  held  in  fond  memory  by  thousands  of  his  fellow  country- 
men whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him. 


Samuel  Davis  McReynoIds 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATTV^ES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24,  1940 

On   the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  S.^Mtna.  Davis 
McRetnolds.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  today  will  be 
directed  to  Sam  D.  McReynolds  as  a  judge,  and  not  as  a 
Congressman,  because  it  was  as  a  judge  on  the  bench  that  I 
knew  him  best. 

My  renewal  of  friendship  in  this  House  was  limited,  be- 
cause of  his  almost  continued  Illness  after  my  arrival  here. 
However,  from  close  friends  I  have  learned  that  no  man 
ever  occupied  a  seat  in  this  body  who  left  behind  hjm 
sweeter  or  more  fragrant  memories. 

Fortunate  are  those  who  knew  him  during  his  17  years 
of  ser\-ice  in  this  House.  Judge  McRettnolds  lived  in  an 
advanced  age.  Historians  now  do  not  accord  the  laurel  to 
those  who  have  built  up  their  reputations  on  violence,  am- 


bition, and  injustice.  The  measure  of  man's  greatness  today 
is  given  to  those  who  have  founded  their  careers  on  kindli- 
ness, generosity,  and  justice.  Such  a  man  was  Judge  Mc- 
Reynolds. He  came  to  the  bench  of  Tennessee  at  the  young 
age  of  31  years.  He  served  the  State  of  Tennessee  on  the 
bench  for  20  years  before  he  was  elected  to  this  body.  He 
had  only  been  on  the  bench  4  years  when  I  was  admitted 
to  the  State  bar  of  Tennessee,  and  practiced  law  before  him 
as  a  young  lawyer.  No  young  lawyer  ever  had  a  more  loyal 
and  sympathetic  friend  than  Judge  McRetnolds.  His  love 
for,  and  sense  of,  justice  made  him  an  outstanding  jurist. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  he  was  honored,  as  few  men 
have  been  honored  in  this  life  by  his  fellow  men. 

It  is  such  men  as  was  Judge  McReynolds.  who  put  most 
into  life,  and  real  success  should  ever  be  determined  by  what 
we  put  into  life  rather  than  by  what  we  talce  out  of  it. 

May  his  example  of  friendship,  lojralty,  and  fidelity  to 
service  remain  in  our  memories  so  long  as  this  Republic 
shall  exist. 


Wallace  Edgar  Pierce 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,   and   public  service  of  Honorable  Wallac* 
Edgar  Pizrcb,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  of  mine  are  inade- 
quate to  express  the  loss  which  northern  New  York  has  sus- 
tained in  the  passing  of  my  predecessor,  the  Honorable  Wal- 
lace E.  Pierce.  The  love  which  his  people  gave  to  him,  the 
confidence  which  they  reposed  in  his  judgment  and  character 
are  tributes  which  come  to  few  men. 

Born  in  the  town  of  Black  Brook  in  Clinton  County,  N.  Y., 
in  the  year  1882.  Wallace  E.  Pierce  lived  all  of  his  life  in  the 
mountain  and  lake  country,  which  he  loved.  The  neighbors 
of  his  youth  were  his  lifelong  friends  and  to  them  his  service 
was  dedicated.  Near  the  close  of  his  career  his  people  gave 
him,  in  his  election  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
highest  oCBce  within  their  power  and  now  that  he  has  gone, 
they  wiU  not  forget  his  integrity,  his  faith  in  them,  and  his 
friendship  for  the  least  of  them. 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Pierce  completed  his  preparation 
for  teaching  in  the  State  Normal  School  in  Plattsburg. 
He  retained  a  permanent  affection  and  interest  in  his  alma 
mater  and  for  years  was  president  of  its  board  of  visitors 
and  active  in  its  support.  After  his  graduation  he  taught 
in  the  rural  schools  of  Clinton  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties, 
an  almost  traditional  preparation  for  so  many  of  America's 
statesmen.  His  early  political  training  was  obtained  not  in 
the  school  of  political  theory  but  rather  in  his  duties  as 
secretary  to  two  of  his  predecessors.  Congressmen  George 
R.  Malby  and  Edwin  A.  Merritt.  In  1914  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Platts- 
burg until  his  death.  His  legal  career  early  placed  him  as 
an  outstanding  member  of  his  profession  in  northern  New 
Yoik.  In  1917-18-19  he  was  elected  as  member  of  assembly 
from  Clinton  County  and  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Clinton  County  Republican  Committee  for  15  years.  Since 
1935  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  executive  committee  of 
the  RepubUcan  State  Committee,  and  in  1938  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  Thirty-first  Congressional  District. 
These  are  the  baie  outlines,  the  visible  evidence  of  his  dis- 
tinguished career,  but  Wallace  E.  Pierce  will  be  remembered 
by  his  people  for  the  deeper,  intangible  characteristics 
which  made  the  man.  His  belief  hi  the  American  way  of 
life,  his  balanced  judgment,  his  lovable  personality  and 
above  all  his  gift  of  true  and  lasting  friendship  found  a 
heartfelt  response  from  his  people.    It  was  their  unerring 
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Instinct  which  discovered  in  him  the  qualities  of  leadership 
and  they  were  steadfast  in  their  devotion. 

As  yet  his  loss  is  too  recent,  and  the  grief  of  his  people 
too  immediate,  to  fully  understand  the  heritage  which  Wal- 
lace E.  Pierce  has  left  to  northern  New  York.  His  civic 
leadership,  the  enduiing  quality  of  his  achievements,  the 
complete  selflessness  of  his  service  will  Increasingly  be  un- 
derstood as  his  work,  which  lives  after  him,  comes  to  its 
fruition. 

The  greatness  of  a  community,  a  State,  or  a  nation  can- 
not be  more  than  the  character  of  the  men  who  compose  it. 
It  is  the  tradition  and  the  significance  of  America  that  it 
can  produce  such  men  and  that  our  people  can  give  them 
recognition.  Wallace  E.  Pierce  was  a  statesman  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  We  as  a  people  are  better  because  he 
lived  among  us. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
I  or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

I  OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chester  Castlb 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom 
has  seen  fit  to  take  from  us  one  of  the  most  lovable  char- 
acters it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  know.  Quiet,  unas- 
simiing.  caring  little  for  the  spotlight,  yet  tireless  in  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  his  district  and  his  country.  Chester  C. 
Bolton  was  of  the  mold  that  is  at  once  great  and  humble. 
One  had  but  to  meet  Congressman  Bolton  to  know  that  be- 
hind his  serenity  of  spirit  lay  a  driving  persistence  of  at- 
tainment of  lofty  ideals.  Simplicity  was  the  very  core  of  his 
being.  His  attainments  lay  not  in  a  beUigerent  aggressive- 
ness, but  in  an  effective  appeal  to  unemotional  logic.  In- 
deed, his  contributions  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  his 
constituency  appeared  on  the  surface  to  be  so  effortless  that 
one  was  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  active  part  he  played  in 
their  attainment.  Yet  in  his  passing,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
know  that  Ohio  and  the  Nation  have  lost  one  of  their  most 
illustrious  sons. 

One  who  served  his  country  In  time  of  war  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace,  a  loving  husband  and  a  devoted  father  to  his 
family,  he  always  found  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  all 
civic  activities  and  the  promotion  of  such  affairs  that  were  a 
credit  to  his  community. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  coming  to  Congress  as  a  new  Member 
to  have  my  oflBce  adjoining  that  of  his  where  I  had  the  bene- 
fit of  his  friendly  advice  and  the  privilege  to  counsel  with 
him  from  time  to  time  on  very  important  legislative  matters, 
and  I  soon  learned  to  love  and  admire  him  for  his  sincerity 
and  his  fearlessness  in  standing  for  what  he  thought  best  for 
his  country.  I  therefore  feel  that  I  am  wiser  and  better  for 
having  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him — 

Statesnxan.  yet  a  friend  of  truth.    Of  soul  sincere. 

In  action  faithful,  nnd  In  honor  clear; 

Who  broke  no  premise,  served  no  private  ends. 

Besides  his  many  years  of  service  in  Congress,  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  Senate  from  1923  to  1928.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1928  and 
was  elected  to  Congress  frcm  the  Twenty-second  District  of 
Ohio  to  the  Seventy-first,  Seventy-second,  Seventy-tliird. 
Seventy-fourth,  and  Seventy-sixth  Congresses,  when  he  died 
and  was  later  succeeded  by  his  good  wife,  Frances  P.  Bolton, 
who  is  the  first  woman  to  serve  in  Congress  from  Ohio. 

Chester  Bolton's  record  in  Congress  is  one  of  many  ac- 
complishments and  he  was  always  found  to  be  faithful  to 
every  trust,  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  every  duty, 


and  at  all  times  acted  according  to  what  his  best  judgment 
told  him  was  beneficial  to  those  whom  he  sought  to  serve. 
He  was  of  the  quiet  type  that  made  no  effort  to  promote 
selfish  ambition  or  desires,  but  seemed  to  enjoy  seeing  his 
friends  and  associates  achieve  the  successes  that  came  their 
way  without  envy  or  jealousy.  The  great  State  of  Ohio 
will  always  feel  proud  of  his  services  to  our  State  and  Nation 
and  we  will  always  love  and  preserve  his  memory,  and  in  his 
memory  I  like  to  think  of  the  words  of  Alfred  Tennyson: 

Sunset  acd  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  met 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

Vl^hen  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  Ixjundlesa  deep. 

Turns   again   home. 

TWlUght  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark; 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark. 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bovime  of  time  and  place. 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face. 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chxstkr  Casttjc 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing  of  Chester  C. 
Bolton  Congress  has  lost  an  able,  sincere,  and  industrious 
Member. 

He  had  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  endeared  him 
to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  his  friendship.  His 
public  service  marks  him  as  a  true  statesman.  No  responsi- 
bility was  ever  too  great  for  him  to  undertake,  no  task  was 
ever  so  trivial  that  it  was  not  worthy  of  his  personal  atten- 
tion. Our  beloved  colleague  was  quite  willing  to  sacrifice  even 
his  health  in  the  service  of  his  district  and  his  country.  He 
was  kind,  courteous,  and  considerate,  and  was  faithful  to  every 
trust  imposed  in  him.  His  character  will  ever  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  us. 


Harry  Wilbur  Griswold 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Hasjit  Wilbttb 

Griswold,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  cur  late  colleague,  Hariiy  W.  Griswold,  by  Hon. 
Alexander  Wiley,  Senator  from  Wisconsin: 

TEIBUTE   BT    SENATOH   WTLET 

Harrt  W.  Griswold,  of  Wisconsin,  was  serving  his  first  term  In 
Congress  as  a  Representative  when  death  called  him.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  having  been  born  on  May  19.  1886,  on  a  farm 
near  West  Salem,  Wis.  He  was  a  man  of  large  experience — a  buBi- 
nessman,  farmer,  and  stock  breeder.  Prom  1932  to  1936  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Wiscon-sin  State  Senate.  For  years  he  had  been  one 
of  Wisconsin's  most  outstanding  and  loyal  Republicans. 
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Bt-sidt's  hU  wife,  Jb/sther  Griswold.  he  leaves  four  daughters, 
Mary.  Jcnixie.  Alice,  and  Beulah.  and  a  son.  Donald.  Hasbt  Gris- 
wold wa.5  a  man  who  had  a  host  of  friends.  He  possessed  those 
rare  qualities  of  dependability  and  common  sense. 

Hauit  Criswou}  was  honest  In  thought  and  deed,  a  clear  and 
straight  thinJcer.  He  was  a  student  of  government,  believing  In 
our  system  of  government.  There  was  nothing  demagogic  Ln  Hakkt 
G»!sworj).     He  was  not  afraid  of  being  with  the  minority. 

Though  he  was  a  newcomer  to  Washington.  Mr.  Grtswold's 
ability  bad  already  singled  blm  out  as  a  legislator  of  outstanding 
caliber.  His  activities  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  had 
already  met  with  favorable  comment. 

His  opinion  on  farm  matters  waa  highly  regarded  In  Congress 
because  of  his  wide  exp)erlence  In  farm  activities  as  a  member  of 
several  stock  breeders'  aaaoclatlons  and  as  president  of  the  Guern- 
sey Breeders"  Association  and  the  La  Crosse  County  Breeders 

His  qualifications  as  a  Representative  were  exceptional.  His 
counsel  and  his  friendship  were  both  valued  and  both  will  be 
missed  by  his  many  friends  In  Wa&hington  and  in  Wisconsin. 


Edward  Walter  Curley 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  CULLEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Edward  Waltkr 
Cv%i^r,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  CULLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
life  and  memory  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  late  Hon- 
orable ElDWARD  W.  CtTRLKY. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  have  known  Ed  Curley  inti- 
mately. I  always  found  him  to  be  a  very  unassuming  gentle- 
man. His  interesting  and  very  active  career  included  mem- 
bership in  the  board  of  aldermen.  New  York  City,  for  a  period 
of  20  years,  and  during  the  course  of  that  time  he  served  as 
chairman  of  practically  every  important  committee.  He  was 
elected  Representative  in  Congress  on  November  5,  1935,  and 
served  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  January  1940. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  he  served  on 
the  important  Labor  and  Civil  Service  Committees,  and  he 
leaves  to  his  memory  an  outstanding  record  of  accompiLsh- 
ments  and  achievements  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, the  State  of  New  York,  and  our  country.  He  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  a  prodigious  worker  and  was  always 
ready  to  give  of  his  time,  his  counsel,  and  his  guidance. 

I  have  lost  a  real  friend  in  £o  Curley  and  I  shall  always 
remember  and  cherish  miy  happy  association  with  him. 


George  Henry  Ileinke 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

"-^-„^^  or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Oeorce  Henrt 
HznfKB.  late  a  Repreaentatlve  from  the  State  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  friends,  as  we  gather 
today  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  memory  of  former  colleagues 
who  have  passed  on  during  the  past  year,  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives find  our  hearts  particularly  hea\'y  because  we  miss 
our  former  friend  and  colleague,  the  late  George  H.  Heinke, 
who  was  Representative  In  Congress  from  the  Rrst  District 
of  Nebraska. 

We  who  knew  Mr.  Heinkx  became  richer  in  our  love  of  our 
fellow  man  because  of  that  acquaintanceship.  We  feel  that 
not  only  have  we  lost  a  true  friend,  but  that  our  State  and 
the  Nation  have  lost  a  valuable  servant. 


George  HxirfKE  loved  his  friends.  He  loved  his  State  and 
he  loved  his  country.  He  transmitted  that  love  In  his  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  displayed  it  in  his 
many  acts  of  friendship  and  in  his  many  acts  of  service  to 
his  district.  State,  and  Nation.  Although  the  time  of  his 
service  here  was  short,  his  quiet  presence  was  felt  by  scores 
of  Members  on  both  tlie  minority  and  majority  sides,  who 
developed  an  admiration  of  his  many  high  qualities. 

To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late  colleague  typified  the  real 
American — a  contemporary  of  the  school  that  produced  our 
sturdiest  forefathers.  He  typified,  to  me,  that  sort  of  Ameri- 
can which  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill;  whom  the  spoils  of 
office  cannot  buy;  who  possesses  real  opinions  and  a  will;  a 
man  of  honor;  a  man  who  will  not  lie. 

Mr.  Heinke  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
he  sincerely  believed  in  the  principles  of  republicanism.  He 
demonstrated  this  belief  on  many  occasions  so  skillfully  that 
he  earned  the  respect  of  his  political  adversaries  and  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  party. 

I  utilize  this  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  quote  an  editorial 
written  by  a  leader  and  prophet  of  the  current  majority  party 
in  Nebraska.  Mr.  James  E.  LawTcnce,  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
Star.  The  editorial,  as  follows,  illustrates  the  high  resp>ect 
and  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Heinke  was  held  in  his  own  dis- 
trict and  in  his  State  even  by  those  who  differed  with  him 
politically: 

Death  has  the  power  to  subordinate  political  dlffercnce-s.  and  so 
among  Republicans  and  Democrats  alUte  In  the  First  Nebraska 
District  it  was  sad  news  which  set  forth  that  Injuries  received  in 
an  automobile  accident  by  Representative  George  Heinke.  of 
Nebraska  City,  had  terminated  fatally. 

Thoee  who  differed  fundamentally  with  Congressman  Hetnkx 
in  politics  recognized  his  honesty.  He  was  a  sincere  and  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  the  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. That  opposition  was  consistent  and  was  not  dictated  by 
political  expediency. 

It  represented  Mr.  Hi^mtir's  political  philosophy.  It  hardly  does 
him  Justice  to  say  that  he  belonged  to  the  conservative  school  of 
Republicans.  He  gave  it  more  than  Up  service.  He  was  ener- 
getic, aggressive,  and  mUitant  in  advocating  it;  a  tireless  worker, 
t>ellevlng  fully  in  his  party  and  in  the  principles  which  he  believed 
the  party  should  represent.  Mr.  Heinke  was  not  a  great  scholar 
but  he  was  in  the  personal  sense  a  kindly,  neighborly,  and  com- 
radely man.  a  good  student  of  human  nature,  imbued  with  the 
highest  motives  in  public  service.  One  outstanding  trait  of  Georoe 
Heinke  was  his  capacity  to  accept  criticism  good-naturedly,  grace- 
fully, and  without  resentment.  He  never  permitted  the  conflicting 
views  of  his  friends  to  disturb  a  regard  or  f>ersonal  affection  which 
he  had  for  them.  That  was,  perhaps,  his  greatest  source  of 
strength,  for  It  revealed  the  depth  of  his  own  political  philosophy, 
the  tolerance  that  he  displayed  toward  those  who  thought  dlfler- 
ently.  and  his  faith  in  the  good  old  American  way  through  which 
democracy  progresses. 

Mr.  H£iNK£'s  life  was  fillled  with  hard  work.  As  a  boy  he  came 
to  the  university,  u-lthout  resources  other  than  a  pair  of  willing 
hands  and  a  determination  to  secure  a  degree.  He  performed 
menial  tasks  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  his  schooling.  In 
his  chosen  profession,  the  law.  he  won  the  respect  and  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow  townsmen  and  built  a  thriving  practice.  He 
never  lost  his  love  of  the  soil  or  his  interest  In  farm  life,  and  it 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  look  over  the 
farm  which  he  owned.  His  habits  were  simple  and  modest;  he  was 
thrifty  and  Industrious;  he  was  typical  of  a  large  part  of  the 
citizenry  of  the  State. 

His  death  was  a  distressing  development  and  produced  regret 
among  the  people  of  the  district  he  represented. 


Wallace  Edgar  Pierce 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESExNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hen.  Wallace  Edgas 
Pierce,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  late  colleague  and  fellow  Member, 
Wallace  E.  Pierce,  from  the  State  of  New  York.    Through- 
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out  his  career  of  public  service  he  gave  himself  unstintingly 
In  the  performance  of  his  many  and  arduous  duties.  His 
sterling  personal  qualities  and  outstanding  ability  won  for 
him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  know  and 
work  with  Wallace  Pierce.  His  death  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  his  host  of  friends  throughout  the  Nation.  His  life  was 
marked  by  many  worthy  achievements  and  his  name  will 
long  be  remembered  as  that  of  one  who  wrought  much  and 
well  for  the  district  in  which  he  lived  and  the  State  and 
Nation  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chester  Castle 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  other  Members  of  this  body 
may  be  better  qualified  to  give  an  accoimt  of  Chester 
Bolton's  legislative  accomplishments,  but  no  one  realizes 
better  than  I  just  how  profoimd  an  influence  and  fine  an 
example  he  was  to  us  all. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Chesteh  Bolton  that,  when  I 
came  here  as  a  new  man,  he  should  seek  me  out  and  try  in 
so  many,  though  unostentatious,  ways  to  smooth  the  way  for 
me  and  to  give  so  generously  of  his  time  and  advice  whenever 
I  called  upon  him. 

Service  and  generosity  were  the  keynotes  of  hLs  character 
in  public  and  in  private  life.  His  country  and  his  friends 
benefited  alike  from  these  rare  and  outstanding  qualities.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  circumstances  were  such  as  to  per- 
mit him  a  life  of  leisure  and  ease,  he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  country  and  died  in  the  service  of  that  coun- 
try just  as  surely  as  a  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
coimtry  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  like  him  and  we  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  such  a  friend. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 

HON.  EWING  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Carl  Eogar  M-^pes, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  days  which 
have  passed  since  I  learned  of  the  passing  of  my  sincere 
friend  and  coUeague,  Carl  E.  Mapes,  I  have  increasingly  real- 
ized the  great  loss  which  has  come  to  this  body  and  to  me 
personally  through  his  death.  His  office  for  tlie  past  few 
years  was  near  mine  and  each  day  now  as  I  pa.ss  his  door.  I 
feel  that  my  life  was  enriched  by  my  friendship  with  him. 
Although  our  party  affiliations  differed,  I  never  felt  it  the 
slightest  barrier  between  us,  and  I  believe  all  his  associates 
shared  the  same  feeling. 

Few  Members  of  Congress  have  given  more  freely  of  them- 
selves toward  fair  and  Just  legislation,  and  he  ever  upheld 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His  opinion  was 
valued  by  all  who  sought  wise  counsel  and  I  never  knew  him 
to  give  hasty  or  slight  consideration  when  asked  for  advice. 
As  the  years  go  by  his  influence  will  continue  to  be  felt  and 
he  will  be  missed  by  all  of  those  who  knew  him. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Carl  Edgar  Mapes, 
late  a  Reprefientatlve  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carl  E.  Mapes  was  first  elected 
in  Grand  Rapids  to  represent  his  home  district  from  the  State 
of  Michigan  in  1912  and  for  27  years  was  an  honored  Member 
of  this  House. 

In  my  early  days  here  I  came  to  know  him  on  the  floor  as 
one  of  the  best  presiding  officers,  as  one  of  the  best  parliamen- 
tarians, and  one  of  the  finest  characters  in  the  House.  The 
last  10  years  I  came  to  know  him  more  personally  and  his 
family,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  him.  He  W8.s  one  of 
the  ablest  men  who  have  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  my  day.  I  believe  that  he  was  the  most  popular  man 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  that  he  had  a  very  marked 
influence  upon  legislation.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  up 
and  vote  his  convictions,  regardless  of  whether  he  was  in  the 
majority  or  in  the  minority,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one  took 
his  responsibilities  more  seriously. 

He  passed  away  suddenly  while  in  New  Orleans  on  a  special 
oil  investigating  committee  in  connection  with  his  regular 
duties.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  and  for  the  past  7  years 
had  been,  in  addition,  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  minority  leader  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  assistant  minority  leader. 

In  these  troublesome  times  we  need  most  his  jovial  spirit 
and  his  guiding  hand.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
fill  his  place. 

Thomas  Sanders  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  SANoota 
McMillan,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Soutli 
Carolina 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  death  of  Thomas  S. 
McMillan  I  not  only  lost  a  close  personal  friend  but  the 
country  a  most  useful  public  servant  and  the  Congress  one 
of  its  influential  Members.  Tommy,  as  I  knew  him,  came 
to  Washington  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress.  I  met  him  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  session  and  from  that  day  until  he 
passed  away  a  beautiful  filendship  developed  between  us 
which  I  will  always  cherish.  I  watched  his  career  as  he 
quickly  rose  to  a  position  of  power  in  this  great  legislative 
body.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  occupied  an  outstanding 
place  in  the  organization  of  the  House,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  that  considered  the  Commerce, 
Justice,  Labor,  and  State  Departments  appropriation  bill. 
Few  chairmen  had  the  success  that  he  achieved  in  handling 
his  bill  on  the  floor.  This  was  due  to  the  thorough  manner 
In  which  he  conducted  the  hearings  and  above  all  his  kindly 
attitude  while  the  bill  was  under  consideration  In  the  House. 
His  personality  was  his  success.  I  never  heard  a  Member  of 
Congress  question  his  sincerity.  True,  some  felt  at  times  he 
had  not  been  liberal  enough  with  some  activity  in  which  they 
i  were  interested,  but  his  sincerity,  and  his  ability  to  present  a 
'  detailed  explanation  of  the  subject  in  question  Invariably 
'  caused  a  majority  of  his  colleagues  to  support  him. 
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A  Member  of  Congress  who  can  convince  his  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  his  sincerity  will  succeed  as  time  passes  on.  Not 
only  did  we  ail  believe  Tommy's  sincerity  but  we  likewise 
recopnizcd  his  outstanding  ability.  Regardless  of  our  \iews 
we  hesitate  to  question  the  wisdom  of  one  who  has  studied  a 
subject,  when  his  sincerity  is  so  pronounced.  There  were 
times  when  powerful  influences  sought  to  defeat  recommen- 
dations of  his  committee.  He  always  favored  free  and  full 
debate,  relying  upon  facts  to  win  support.  IDs  speeches,  free 
from  personalities,  coupled  with  his  courage  to  oppose  what 
^^..-^Q  call  popular  appropriations,  would  bring  him  success  In 
the  end.  Tommy  is  no  longer  with  us,  but  the  examples  he 
set  will  always  remain  and  will  be  beneficial  to  those  who 
adopt  his  methods. 


m 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedrtesday.  April  24.  1940 

On   the   ll/e.  chu-act«r.    and  public  service   of   Hon.   Cakl   Edgab 
Mapes,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  late  colleague  and  fellow  Member, 
Carl  E.  Mapss.  of  Michigan.  He  was  a  fine  lawyer  and  one 
Of  the  hardest  working  and  most  valuable  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve.  His  ster- 
ling personal  qualities  and  outstanding  ability  won  for  him 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Throughout  his  career  of  public  service  Carl  Mapes  gave 
himself  unstintlngly  in  the  performance  of  his  many  duties, 
and  his  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to  his  host  of  friends 
throughout  the  Nation.  His  life  was  marked  by  many 
worthy  achievements,  and  his  name  will  long  be  remembered 
as  that  of  one  who  wrought  much  and  well  for  the  district 
in  which  he  lived  and  the  State  and  Nation  to  whom  he 
devoted  his  life. 


f 


William  Irving  Sirovich 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  CULLEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  charscter.  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Wiixiam  Irving 
8IBOVICH,  late  a  RepresBntatlve  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  CUUJEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
WiLLZAii  L  Sirovich,  late  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Fourteenth  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  the  House 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  Members. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  known  Congressman  Sirovich 
most  intimately  for  many  years  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  city  ot  New  York,  where  he  was  one  of  the  city's  most  out- 
standing and  celebrated  physicians.  As  a  physician,  and  as  a 
citizen,  he  stood  for  the  best  interests  of  his  community  and 
his  country.  The  finest  words  that  can  be  spoken  of  him  tell 
of  his  devotion  to  his  constituency.  They  were  always  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts.  He  not  only  gave  them  loyal  and  faith- 
ful service  as  a  legislator,  but  gave  freely  of  his  medical  advice 
and  skill  to  many  who  were  unable  to  remunerate  him  because 
of  their  financial  inseciu-ity.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
Dr.  SiKOVxcR  was  a  great  humanitarian  and  his  one  objective 
in  life  was  to  serve  his  fellow  man. 


He  was  elected  to  Concrrrss  on  March  4.  1927.  and  .s-^rved 
continuously  until  tht?  time  of  hLs  death  on  December  17.  1939. 
At  the  time  of  his  untimely  death  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Important  Patents  Committee  and  aLso  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  important  Civil  Service  Committee.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  worker  and  his  counsel  and  advice  was  fre- 
quently sought  in  connection  with  national  problems. 

I^.  Sirovich  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual and  cultured  men  who  ever  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  generally  recognized  as  an  authority 
on  historical  subjects  and  frequently  held  the  House  spell- 
bound with  his  orations  on  history  and  the  various  political 
changes  which  have  taken  place  throughout  the  centuries. 

Death  has  deprived  America  of  a  devoted  and  distinguished 
public  servant.  It  has  depri\-ed  those  of  us  who  were  close  to 
him  of  a  friend  who  cannot  be  replaced. 


John  Andrew  Martin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 


HON.  EWING  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVTES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,   and  public  service  of  Hon.  Johm  Andkvw 
Martin,   late    a    Representative    from  the   State   of   Colorado 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  hour  Is  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  friends  who  have  lain  down  too  weary 
ever  again  to  rise  in  mortal  form  but  who  will  live  In  our 
hearts  so  long  as  we  have  breath. 

I  respected  John  A.  Martin  as  one  who  stood  for  all  that 
Is  finest  and  best  in  American  traditions.  He  knew  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  the  pioneer,  as  he  went  to 
Colorado  from  Missouri  in  a  covered  wagon. 

He  was  a  true  liberal,  a  self-made  man,  who  from  his 
tender  years  was  compelled  to  make  his  own  living.  He  had 
a  World  War  record  of  which  any  man  might  well  be  proud, 
and  long  years  of  faithful  and  devoted  public  service. 

He  had  faith  in  democracy,  veneration  for  the  great 
founders  of  this  Government,  an  understanding  of  men  and 
measures.  He  believed  and  exemplified  in  his  life  that 
"though  a  man  walk  with  kings,  he  should  never  lose  the 
common  touch." 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  sea  Journey  with  him  and 
during  the  intimacy  of  those  quiet  days  learned  to  know 
and  love  him  as  a  man  who  placed  duty  to  his  country  above 
personal  comfort  and  desire,  whose  high  ideals,  high  prin- 
ciples and  noteworthy  achievements  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  public  men. 

There  is  little  I  can  add  to  the  tributes  paid  him  here  today, 
but  I  shall  never  forget  him  and  my  life  is  richer  for 
having  known  him. 


Samuel  Davis  McReynolds 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Samuxl  Davis 
McRrTNOLDs,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him  realized  the  stearling  qualities  of  Samuil  D.  Mc- 
RxTNOUDfl.  His  passing  came  at  a  time  this  country  could 
HI  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  such  an  outstanding  legia- 
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lator.  Chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
he  was  stricken  when  his  services  and  experience  were  most 
needed.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  his  end  was  hastened  because 
of  his  inability  to  discharge  the  great  responsibilities  of  the 
office  he  held,  especially  the  duty  that  would  have  been  his 
had  he  been  able  to  pilot  the  amendments  to  the  Neutrality 
Act  through  the  House. 

After  serving  his  State  for  nearly  20  years  on  the  bench, 
he  came  to  the  Congress  practically  a  young  man.  He  not 
only  had  the  temperament  but  the  ability  that  warranted  his 
appointment  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which 
he  later  became  chairman. 

Many  years  ago  I  served  as  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate.  It  was  during  the  World 
War,  As  a  result  of  that  service  I  know  the  great  questions 
that  come  before  a  chairman  of  a  committee  that  handles 
legislation  affecting  our  foreign  relations.  The  manner  in 
which  Judge  McReynolds  carried  out  his  assignment  not 
only  reflected  credit  upon  him  but  also  upon  those  who 
selected  him  for  the  position.  It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to 
have  been  able  to  call  Judge  McReynolds  my  friend. 


James  Willis  Taylor 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


I 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On   the  life,   chararter.   and   public   service  of   Hon.   James  Willis 
Tatlor,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  late  colleague  and  fellow  Member, 
J.  Will  Taylor,  from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Through- 
out his  career  of  public  service  he  gave  himself  unstintlngly 
in  the  performance  of  his  many  and  arduous  duties.  His 
sterling  personal  qualities  and  outstanding  ability  won  for 
him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  know  and 
work  with  Will  Taylor.  HLs  death  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  his  host  of  friends  throughout  the  Nation.  His  life  was 
marked  by  many  worthy  achievements  and  his  name  will  long 
be  remembered  as  that  of  one  who  wrought  much  and  well 
for  the  district  in  which  he  lived  and  the  State  and  Nation 
to  whom  he  devoted  his  life. 


James  Willis  Taylor 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  James  Willis 
Tatlor,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  all  my  service  here,  J. 
Will  Taylor,  of  Tennessee,  was  a  Member  of  the  House.  He 
held  an  important  place  in  Republican  councils,  both  by  rea- 
son of  his  long  service  and  his  great  ability.  He  was  a  ready 
debater  and  gave  of  his  very  best  to  the  interests  of  the 
countrj'.  He  was  honored  by  his  own  State  for  many  years, 
not  only  in  the  Congress,  but  In  the  political  life  of  the  State 
where  he  had  been  the  Republican  leader  for  a  long  time. 
People  came  to  rely  and  depend  upon  J.  Will  Taylor. 


James  Willis  Taylor 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  jR. , 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  James  Willis  Tat- 
lor, late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  14,  1939,  in 
Congressman  J.  Will  Taylor,  for  21  years  a  Member  of  this 
House  from  the  Second  District  of  Tennessee,  death  chose  a 
shining  mark.  When  "death,  the  black  camel  that  kneels  at 
every  man's  door."  came  for  our  friend  he  was  full  of  years 
and  full  of  honors.  He  had  "bought  golden  opinions"  from 
thousands.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  in  the 
fullness  of  his  power,  secure  in  the  hold  he  had  on  his  people, 
happy  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  success?  What  was  it  that 
gave  him  "open  sesame"  into  human  hearts,  that  for  more 
than  two  decades  kept  him  a  Member  of  this  body?  The  po- 
sition that  was  his  in  this  party,  the  services  he  rendered  in 
this  House,  were  not  the  accomplishments  of  a  weakling.  His 
engaging  personality,  charming  manner,  resourceful  intellect, 
indomitable  will,  tireless  energy,  fidelity  to  his  friends,  and 
devotion  to  his  country  were  the  dominant  traits  which  con- 
tributed to  his  rarely  equaled  career  as  a  leader  of  his  party 
and  as  one  of  the  most  influential  Members  of  this  House. 

The  secret  of  his  greatness  is  found  in  his  background,  his 
parentage,  the  dlfBculties  he  overcame,  and  the  training 
ground  that  was  a  part  of  his  heritage.  He  came  from  that 
plane  whence  have  come  the  immortals — from  the  common 
people. 

Nursed  in  the  commoner's  lowly  shed, 

To  hardy  Independence  bravely  bred. 

By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steeled. 

And  trained  to  arms  in  stern  misfortune's  field. 

J.  Will  Taylor  is  a  magnificent  tribute  the  common 
people  paid  to  our  free  institutions. 

His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  Confederate  sympathizer, 
a  rarity  in  east  Tennessee.  His  father  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Union  Army.  Congressman  Taylor  was  a  Ten- 
nessean  to  the  manor  born.  To  properly  appraise  him 
you  must  know  the  history  of  the  pecple  of  east  Tennessee, 
a  section  that  sent  more  soldiers  into  the  Union  Army,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  than  any  other  section  of  the 
Nation.  There  were  no  slackers — ever^/  man  made  his  choice 
early  in  the  struggle. 

His  father,  James  W.  Taylor;  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Elizabeth  Rogers,  \^•ere  typical  east  Ten- 
nesseans — people  of  strong  religious  convictions,  whose  home 
was  the  home  of  the  Methodist  ministers  who  regularly 
visited  the  community  in  preaching  that  faith.  They  were 
rugged,  devout,  frugal,  industrious,  liospitable  people,  the 
latchstring  of  whose  heme  always  hung  on  the  outside. 
Among  Congressman  Taylor's  most  devoted  lifelong  friends 
were  these  consecrated  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his  father's  home. 

His  father,  a  country  merchant  anc;  farmer,  died  20  days 
after  J.  Will  was  first  elected  to  Congress.  In  his  devotion 
to  his  parents  he  gave  a  living  example  of  obedience  to  that 
great  command:  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee." 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  his  nother  made  her  home 
with  her  son  at  La  Follette,  where  she  was  the  object  of  his 
tenderest  devotion.  As  a  mark  of  the  veneration  in  which 
he  held  his  father,  he  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to 
his  memory  in  the  quiet  countryside  inhere  he  spent  his  life. 
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As  a  boy  he  walked  miles  over  muddy  roads  to  a  country 
school,  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  clerked  in  his  store, 
taught  a  district  1-room  school  at  the  age  of  14.  With 
money  thus  obtained  he  paid  his  way  as  a  student  in  the 
American  Temperance  University  at  Harriman,  Tenn.,  where, 
as  boys  of  18  years  of  age,  we  first  met.  There  he  gave 
promise  of  the  man  he  was  to  be.  He  was  a  wide  reader, 
a  ready  debater,  a  hale-fellow-well-met,  who  made  friends 
easily  and  held  them. 

In  1901  and  1902  he  attended  Cumberland  Law  School  at 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  from  which  have  come  many  of  the  South's 
leading  lawyers.  Upon  his  graduation  he  op>ened  a  law 
office  in  the  town  of  La  Follette,  in  Campbell  County,  which 
adjoins  Union,  the  county  of  his  birth. 

He  took  part  in  the  1902  and  1904  congressional  cam- 
paigns, in  the  first  of  which  N.  W.  Hale  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful race  for  Congress  against  the  then  Member  from  that 
district,  Judge  Henry  R.  Gibson.  In  1904  Hale  defeated 
R.  W.  Austin  for  Congress,  where  he  served  until  1908,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  Austin. 

In  1918  Tatlor,  in  a  spectacular  thcc.  defeated  Austin 
by  a  large  majority.  In  this  campcugn  he  won  his  spurs  as 
a  campaigner.  He  was  without  a  superior  in  rough-and- 
tumble,  catch-as-catch-can  political  debate.  He  was  force- 
ful, energetic,  resourceful,  a  master  of  ridicule  and  invective, 
and  possessed  of  what,  in  an  east  Tennessee  stump  speaker, 
is  indispensable — a  fund  of  apt  anecdotes  and  an  ever- 
ready  sense  of  humor.  These  qualities  enabled  him  to  carry 
a  crowd  with  him  and  keep  it  in  an  uproar.  The  people 
of  east  Tennessee  take  their  politics  seriously,  and  they  de- 
mand that  their  leader  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  himself 
on  the  stump.    This  Taylor  always  did. 

Before  his  election  to  Congress  he  served  as  mayor  of 
LaPoUette,  resigning  to  take  his  seat  in  this  body.  He  had 
previously  served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
executive  committee  as  ]X)stmaster  of  LaPollette,  and  as 
State  insurance  commissioner. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House  he  was  In  his  element,  as  is 
attested  by  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber.  His  greatest 
service  was  performed  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Immigration.  The  legislation  he  helped  to  pass  was  espe- 
cially pleasing  to  his  constituents.  He  was  an  unfailing 
friend  of  the  ex-service  men.  Letters  received  by  him  were 
promptly  answered,  and  no  demand  on  his  time  and  energy 
wa^  too  exacting  to  receive  his  prompt  and  effective  atten- 
tion.      __^ 

Prom  1916  through  1936  he  attended  every  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  but  never  as  a  delegate;  he  alwasrs  gave 
that  honor  to  his  friends.  He  served  as  national  commit- 
teemtm  during  the  administrations  of  Harding,  CooUdge,  and 
Hoover,  during  which  period  many  of  his  friends  were  ele- 
vated to  high  positiona:  Judge  Edward  T.  Sanford  to  the 
Supreme  Bench;  the  Honorable  James  A.  Fowler  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States;  ex-Governor  Ben  W.  Hooper  to  the  United  States 
Labor  Board;  Hu  M.  Tate  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; Judge  Xen  Hicks  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit;  Judge  George  C.  Taylor  to 
the  United  States  district  bench  in  Knoxville;  and  Judge 
John  J.  Gore  to  the  United  States  district  bench  In  Nash- 
ville. Hundreds  of  others  were  the  beneficiaries  and  the 
recipients  of  unnumbered  favors  at  his  hands. 

If  I  were  caDed  upon  to  sum  up  his  life,  it  would  be  in  the 
one  word  "others";  he  did  more  for  others  than  for  himself. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  a  ideasing.  magnetic  personality, 
he  grappled  his  friends  to  his  heart  with  hooks  of  steel.  He 
made  friends  by  being  steadfast.  He  kept  them  by  being 
honest.  His  word  was  his  bond.  He  was  endowed  with  that 
touch  of  a  common  humanity  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  He  was  gifted  with  the  gcdden  key  that  unlocks  human 
hearts.  He  was  tactful,  industrious,  imtiring.  forceful. 
With  luiflagglng  zeal,  increasing  ability,  and  ever-widening 


service  to  his  constituents,  he  pressed  on  to  the  end.  His 
was  the  career  of  a  strong  man.  No  other  east  Tennessean 
ever  had  the  hold  on  his  people  that  was  Taylor's.  He  knew 
people.  He  trusted  them.  They  knew  and  trusted  him. 
As  a  campaigner,  in  his  personal  contacts  with  his  people, 
he  was  without  a  peer.  The  services  he  rendered  them  were 
not  confined  to  any  class.  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  strong, 
the  weak,  the  white  man.  the  colored  man,  the  businessman, 
the  farmer,  the  laboring  man,  the  ex-service  man,  his  widow 
and  dependents,  all  benefited  from  his  helpful,  ever-ready 
desire  to  serve  them. 

Just  prior  to  his  vote  on  the  question  of  lifting  the  embargo 
on  the  sale  of  munitions  to  belligerents  he  was  in  his  district, 
hale,  hearty,  in  fine  spirits,  apparently  in  the  best  of  health. 
Within  10  days  the  word  was  flashed  over  the  district,  over 
the  State,  and  throughout  the  Nation  "Will  Taylor  is  dead." 
His  passing  was  a  profound  shock  and  a  grievous  loss,  not 
only  to  his  family  but  to  his  thousands  of  friends.  For  more 
than  20  years  In  this  Chamber,  on  committee,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  ofBcial  duties,  he  had  woven  into  the  fabric  of  this 
body's  accomplishments,  into  the  lives  and  interests  of  his 
people,  the  very  fiber  of  his  thought  and  being. 

His  passing  came  at  his  home  in  La  PoUette.  under  his  ovra 
roof  tree,  with  his  family  about  him.  He  fell  asleep — glided 
gently  out  at  ebb  of  tide.    He  passed  as  he  would  have  had  it. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea; 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bovmdleas  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evenlne;  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  fareweU. 

When  I  embark; 

Pbr  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 

Prom  the  little  town  of  La  PolleUe,  from  which  he  had 
traveled  to  the  Capital  of  earth's  greatest  Nation,  from  the 
family  who  adored  him.  from  the  friends  who  loved  him,  from 
the  eternal  hills  whence  came  his  strength,  he  took  his  jour- 
ney. Passing  from  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  triumphs,  he 
went  down — 

As  When  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Ooes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chtstct  Castu 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  courage  coupled  with  intel- 
ligence made  Chester  C.  Bolton  an  outstanding  Member  of 
this  body.  Although  occupying  a  position  of  great  responsi- 
bility with  the  political  party  of  which  he  was  a  member,  no 
one  can  ever  say  there  was  ever  any  evidence  of  partisanship 
during  the  years  he  served  in  this  body. 

Shortly  before  illness  required  him  to  suspend  his  activi- 
ties in  Washington  I  appeared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  had  no  personal  or  political  Interest  in  the  question  imder 
discussion,  but  he  assisted  me  in  drawing  an  admission  from 
a  public  official  that  he  had  failed  to  strictly  follow  the  law. 
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While  I  did  not  achieve  my  objective,  still  that  admission 
confirmed  the  argument  I  advanced. 

It  is  such  men  as  Chester  Bolton  that  have  made  this  a 
great  legislative  body,  and  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose  a  man 
of  his  qualifications  during  the  critical  times  that  confront  us. 

His  passing  was  a  source  of  great  regret  to  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  Nation  and  his  State  lost  a  valuable 
public  servant  when  he  passed  away. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chester  Castlk 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chester  C.  Bolton  died  in  the 
latter  part  of  October.  He  came  to  Congress  about  14  years 
ago  and  served  with  distinction  for  a  long  time.  He  spent 
many  years  prior  to  coming  to  Congress  in  active  business. 
He  was  familiar  with  all  sorts  of  business  and  manufacturing 
practices  and.  in  addition,  had  served  in  the  Army  during  the 
war  and  was  especially  familiar  with  the  Army  needs  and 
practices.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  ever  came  to  Con- 
gress better  equlpiaed  than  he  was. 

In  the  trying  days  of  the  depression  he  was  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  served  with  me  on  the  deficiency 
committee.  Many  times  he  and  I  alone  for  weeks  at  a  stretch 
represented  the  minority  upon  the  deficiency  appropriations 
subcommittee.  He  was  always  there  when  we  needed  him, 
and  in  those  tr>-ing  days,  as  a  result  of  his  faithful  applica- 
tion to  his  work,  we  were  able  to  salvage  a  great  deal  of  order 
out  of  the  terribly  chaotic  financial  condition  of  the  country 
which  followed  the  advent  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

He  took  every  responsibility  most  seriously  and  was  always 
trying  to  be  of  more  service  to  his  party  and  to  his  country. 
In  the  campaign  of  1936  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee  and  gave  so  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  campaign  that  he  neglected  his  own 
personal  campaign  and  was  defeated.  But  in  1938  his  district 
again  showed  its  confidence  in  him,  and  he  came  back  to  us 
with  a  large  majority.  We  all  were  glad  to  see  him  back. 
Our  regret  was  that  his  too  strenuous  activities  for  the  party 
and  for  the  country  broke  his  health,  and  he  passed  away. 

He  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever  known.  He  was 
one  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 


Samuel  Davis  McReynoIds 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
I  or 

HON.  EWING  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Samtix  Davis 
McRetnolds.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pajring  lowly  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Sam  D.  McReymolds  I  do  so  in  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  an  intimate  and  valued  friend,  as  well  as  in  the 
realization  that  there  has  gone  forever  from  this  Hall  one  of 
the  noblest  characters  that  ever  graced  it,  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  this  body  and  one  of  the  most  sincerely  t)eloved. 


It  was  my  good  fortime  to  know  him  from  the  day  I  came 
to  Congress  imtll  his  death,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the 
fullness  of  his  career.  Our  families  became  close  friends,  and 
I  was  associated  with  him  in  his  hours  of  relaxation  and  in 
his  day's  v/ork.  In  all  relationships  I  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  uncompromising  integrity,  ample  vision,  sympathetic 
understanding,  and  profound  judgment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  he  occu- 
pied one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  his  sound  wisdom  and  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  tho  highest  interests  of  his  country  is  largely  due  the 
neutrality  legislation  that  is  one  of  the  great  legislative 
achievements  of  this  generation. 

The  example  he  has  left  of  adherence  to  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  living  will  serve  as  inspiration  to  us  he  has  left 
behind  to  lead  lives  of  more  noble  purpose. 

May  I  close  with  a  few  lines  of  Swinburne: 

Content  thee,  howsoe'er,  whose  days  are  done; 
There  lies  not  any  troublous  thing  before, 
Nor  sight,  nor  soxind,  to  war  against  thee  more. 

For  whom  all  winds  are  quiet  a-s  the  sun. 
All  waters  as  the  shore. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chester  Castlk 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Oh'o 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  late  colleague  and  fellow  Member  Ches- 
ter C.  BoLTON  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  Throughout  his  career 
of  public  service  he  gave  himself  imstlntingly  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  many  and  arduous  duties,  and  he  served  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  many  years.  His  sterling  personal  qualities  and 
outstanding  ability  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  know  and  work  with  Chester  Bolton.  His 
death  came  as  a  great  shock  to  his  host  of  friends  throughout 
the  Nation.  His  life  was  marked  by  many  worthy  achieve- 
ments, and  his  name  will  long  be  remembered  as  that  of  one 
who  wrought  much  and  well  for  the  district  in  which  he  lived 
and  the  State  and  Nation  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chestek  Castzji 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Olilo 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  my  word 
of  appreciation  of  Chester  Bolton  as  a  statesman  and  as  a 
friend.  He  literally  gave  his  life  to  the  public  service.  He 
had  business  and  other  interests  which  might  have  completely 
absorbed  his  time  and  interest.  Instead,  he  threw  himself 
without  hesitation  and  without  reservation  into  the  solution 
of  the  public  problems  of  his  day.  We  often  hear  it  said, 
"Why  do  not  our  men  of  means,  education,  and  background 
go  into  politics?"    Chester  Bolton  was  Just  such  a  man. 

I  first  knew  him  when  he  was  serving  in  the  Ohio  Senate. 
He  was  then  chairman  of  the  taxation  committee,  on  which 
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I  served,  and  spent  himself  on  the  tedious  and  undramatlc 
problems  of  the  Ohio  taxation  system  of  that  era,  because  he 
knew  those  problems  were  of  vital  importance. 

When  he  came  to  Congress  he  served  on  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  because  he  knew  that  in  that  peaceful  era  the 
undramatic  problems  of  our  Military  Establishment  were  of 
vital  importance  to  our  country.  Later,  when  the  solution  of 
fiscal  and  budgetary  problems  became  so  important  that  they 
Involved  our  national  defense,  he  transferred  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  It  was  in  the  intimate,  exacting  work 
of  a  committee  that  he  showed  his  great  talents,  his  broad 
background,  his  sane  judgment,  suid  common  sense.  He  could 
say  no  and  yet  say  it  tactfully.  He  had  the  ability  to  aid  in 
solving  differences  of  opinion  without  sacrificing  principle. 
His  mark  is  on  much  of  the  legislation  that  governs  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  the  Nation. 

He  was  a  loyal  and  intelligent  Republican.  He  sacrificed 
his  health  in  his  intense  service  as  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican congressional  committee.  He  had  faith  in  his  party, 
understood  the  proper  functioning  of  parties  in  a  democracy, 
and  worked  for  good  government  under  Republican  leader- 
ship. 

With  all  his  great  services  to  his  State  and  his  coimtry, 
Chester  Bolton  lives  first  in  my  memory  as  my  friend.  He 
first  befriended  me  when  I  came  as  a  newcomer  to  the  Ohio 
Senate  when  he  was  an  older  member.  He  befriended  me 
when  I  came  into  Congress  as  a  newcomer,  and  he  had  already 
had  years  of  service.  In  many  little  ways,  and  in  many  im- 
portant ways,  he  gave  suggestions  and  practical  help  to  me. 
He  was  never  patronizing  and  never  domineering;  he  was 
friendly. 

The  memories  of  his  last  dajrs  of  service  will  remain  with  me 
as  an  inspiration.  He  was  sick  and  knew  it,  but  he  carried  on 
his  work  as  a  Congressman,  sacrificing  his  comfort  and 
strength,  risking  his  very  life,  and  he  did  it  cheerfully.  His 
memory  lives  on  with  all  who  knew  him.  In  years  to  come, 
whenever  an  example  is  needed  of  one  who  went  into  public 
service  as  a  way  of  life  instead  of  for  a  living,  there  will  be 
many  who  will  say.  as  I  will,  "Let  me  tell  you  about  Chestee 

BOLTOM." 

Thomas  Sanders  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

OF  NORTH  CAROLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weditesday.  AprU  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  Sanders 
McMn^xAN,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  pro- 
found respect  that  I  endeavor  to  express  my  feelings  over 
the  loss  of  our  esteemed  colleague  the  Honorable  Thomas  S. 
McMujlan.  of  South  Carolina. 

His  passing  Is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  which  he  served  and  gave  of  his  energies  and  wise 
counsel  for  nearly  14  years,  and  to  his  State  and  district, 
which  he  so  ably  represented.  To  me,  it  was  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  most  lovable  characters  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to 
call  my  friend. 

Mr.  McMiLLAM  was  educated  at  the  Orangeburg  Collegiate 
Institute  and  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  receiving 
the  degrees  of  A.  B..  L.  I.,  and  LL.  B.  In  1916  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  South  Carolina 
and  served  for  8  years  continuously.  His  service  was  such 
that  he  was  first  elected  speaker  pro  tempore  sind  later 
speaker  of  the  house.  Mr.  McMxluut  declined  reelection 
to  the  State  legislature,  but  the  people  of  his  congressional 
district  in  November  1924  chose  him  to  represent  them  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


His  unselfish  devotion  and  tireless  work  soon  endeared 
him  to  his  colleagues,  and  it  was  but  a  short  while  imtil 
he  rose  to  membership  on  the  important  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  where  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his 
death  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  State.  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  Labor. 

No  Member  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
colleagues  more  than  did  Tom  McMillan.  Intellectually 
honest,  always  candid,  sincere,  and  straightforward  in  his 
handling  of  bills  on  the  floor.  Throughout  his  long,  event- 
ful, and  distinguished  public  career,  both  in  the  legislature 
of  his  State  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  he 
followed  the  path  of  duty  outlined  clearly  and  unmistakably 
by  a  conscience  that  was  responsive  always  to  the  noblest 
impulses  of  true  manhood. 

His  life  was  characterized  always  by  Intense  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  duty.  His  love  for  his  country  was  sur- 
passed by  no  man. 

His  career  has  been  notable.  His  life  work  has  been  worth 
while  and  full  of  works  and  deeds  well  done. 

In  his  death  those  of  us  who  were  so  closely  associated  with 
him  experience  a  strong  sense  of  personal  loss.  We  all  miss 
him,  not  only  now.  but  will  in  the  future.  He  was  a  man  we 
all  loved,  because  h^  had  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  endeared  him  to  those  who  knew  him.  He  has  finished 
his  work,  he  has  gone  to  his  reward,  but  we  are  happier 
because  we  knew  him  and  the  world  is  better  for  his  example. 


Bert  Lord 
I 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character .  and  public  senJce  of  Hon   Bert  Lord,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  late  colleague  and  fellow  Member, 
Bert  Lord,  from  the  State  of  New  York.  ThrouRhout  his 
career  of  public  service  he  gave  himself  unstintingly  in  the 
performance  of  his  many  and  arduous  duties.  His  sterling 
personal  qualities  and  outstanding  ability  won  for  him  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  know  and  work 
with  Bert  Lord.  His  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to  his 
host  of  friends  throughout  the  Nation.  His  life  was  marked 
by  many  worthy  achievements  and  his  name  will  long  be 
remembered  as  that  of  one  who  wrought  much  and  well 
for  the  district  in  which  he  Lived  and  the  State  and  Nation 
to  whom  he  devoted  his  life. 


Thomas  Sanders  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  SAimras 
McMuxAM,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Soutli 
Carolina 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thomas  S.  McMhxan  served  in 
Congress  for  15  years.  A  large  part  of  that  time  he  was 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  on  subcommittees 
on  which  I  served.    I  became  very  well  acquainted  with  him 
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and  learned  to  respect  and  admire  him  tremendously.  He 
was  courageous  and  had  the  very  l>est  interests  of  his  coim- 
try at  heart.  He  overtaxed  his  strength  because  of  the  de- 
votion which  he  gave  to  his  work  and  that  caused  his 
untimely  death. 

Our   sincerest    and   deepest   sympathy   should   go   to   his 
widow  and  his  sons. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chsstib  Castlx 
Bolton,  late  a  Rcpreaentatlve  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bitterest  test  to  which  any 
man  can  be  put  is  the  test  of  puWic  office.  With  pitiless 
antagonists,  critical  constituents,  ever-alert  newspapers, 
seeking  the  flaws  in  his  armor,  the  elected  public  official  must 
be  a  great  man  Indeed  who  escapes  adverse  criticism.  Chester 
Bolton  was  such  a  man.  In  all  his  years  of  public  life,  from 
the  day  he  began  serving  his  community  as  a  member  of  the 
Lyndhurst  Council  to  the  day  of  his  death  as  a  leading  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  no 
opponent,  no  American,  raised  his  voice  to  challenge  the  in- 
tegrity of  Congressman  Bolton. 

His  Integrity  was  above  suspicion.  His  love  of  duty  was 
above  life  itself.  For  if  ever  a  man  fell  in  line  of  battle, 
Chester  Bolton  was  one  of  them.  Knowing  full  well  that 
his  health  was  Jeopardized,  knowlngr  that  his  physicians  had 
urged  him  to  stop  all  imnecessary  exertion,  he  Insisted  upon 
running  for  Congress  in  1938.  The  effort  taxed  his  strength 
unbearably.  But  Congressman  Bolton  would  have  been  first 
to  say  that  his  sacrifice  was  not  In  vain.  His  public  career 
was  an  integral  part  of  his  personality.  When  he  was  elected 
to  his  first  major  political  post,  the  State  Senate  of  Ohio,  he 
told  his  friends,  "This  is  what  I  want  more  than  anything 
else." 

Unlike  so  many  Americans  of  our  generation.  Chester 
Bolton  regarded  public  service  as  an  opportunity  which  coiild 
not  be  ignored.  He  cherished  the  tradition  of  devoted  and 
conscientious  effort  on  behalf  of  his  people.  Like  the  men 
and  women  who  founded  this  Nation,  he  looked  upon  the 
holding  of  public  office  as  the  highest  goal  of  the  State. 
Grovemment,  the  direction  of  national  policies,  these  were 
the  most  important  matters  In  the  life  of  Congressman 
Bolton. 

We  would  do  well  to  Inculcate  into  the  youth  of  our  day 
the  spirit  of  Chester  Bolton.  Far  too  many  of  them  look 
upon  public  office  as  a  plague  to  be  avoided.  They  regard 
politics  as  corrupt,  forgetting  that  the  government  of  man- 
kind must  always  be  mankind's  noblest  task.  Chester 
Bolton  never  forgot  this  fundamental  democratic  truth.  His 
experience  In  business  convinced  him  that  there  was  need  In 
government  for  men  of  sound  vision,  gifted  with  a  deep  in- 
terest in  facing  the  facts  and  the  future.  In  1923,  he  sought 
and  gained  election  to  the  State  Senate  of  Ohio.  By  1927 
his  outstanding  ability  won  him  tbe  poet  of  Republican 
floor  leader  of  the  senate.  His  expert  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ficult problems  confronting  otir  State  government  had  won 
the  commendation  of  his  friends  and  the  respect  of  his 
opponents.  By  1929.  his  community  and  his  State  recognized 
that  he  was  ready  for  broader  ressponsibilitles.  He  was 
appointed  to  Congress  when  Theod(H*e  Burton  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate:  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  remained  from  1929  to  1936.  To  the  House  he 
brought  a  businessman's  perspective  and  a  trained  student's 
mind.  Ss  early  experiences  as  a  member  of  the  first  War 
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Industries  Board,  his  position  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  On  the  vitally  Important  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  he  was  a  leading  Influence. 
In  the  deliberations  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  he 
was  the  Middle  West's  foremost  representative.  TO  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  which  gave  him  birth,  he  brought  a  new 
vision  of  a  great  and  growing  port,  receiving  the  ships  of 
foreign  nations,  lining  her  shores  with  commerce  from  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

In  the  House,  as  in  the  State  senate,  his  outstanding  abili- 
ties brought  him  quick  recognition.  By  1933  he  was  chosen 
to  head  the  Republican  National  Congressional  Committee, 
directing  the  campaigns  of  the  435  Republican  candidates  for 
election  to  the  House.  He  worked  day  and  night,  battling 
for  the  principles  in  which  he  believed.  When  others  of  his 
party  timidly  counseled  "cautious  diplomacy,"  Chesteh 
Bolton  refused  to  compromise  with  principles.  TTie  mis- 
chief he  saw  about  him,  unrestrained  spending,  the  growth 
of  dictatorial  bureaucracy,  he  denounced. 

The  struggle  was  too  much.  It  undermined  his  health, 
taxing  a  great  and  noble  heeui,  with  a  strain  too  severe  for 
himian  body  to  bear.  But  Chester  Bolton  would  not  have 
willed  it  otherwise.  He  had  long  determined  to  give  himself 
to  the  people  of  America.  In  a  better  day.  under  circum- 
stances more  favorable  to  the  Republican  Party,  he  would 
have  become  the  greatest  flgnre  in  the  entire  Nation.  Every 
qualification  which  the  American  public  demands  of  Ita  lead- 
ership he  had  in  abundant  measure.  By  training,  by  tem- 
perament, by  beUef  In  the  great  traditions  which  underlie  the 
structure  of  our  Nation.  Chester  Bolton  was  eminently 
fitted  for  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  an  enlightened 
citizenry. 

Pew  men  of  means  find  time  to  devote  to  the  service  of 
their  people.  Their  lives  become  bound  up  with  their  own 
concerns.  Their  aloofness  from  public  problems  becomes  a 
handicap  when  they  seek  office.  Ordinary  folks  are  suspicious 
of  their  motives.  No  man  or  woman,  no  matter  how  himible 
his  origin,  was  suspicious  of  Chxstkb  Bolton.  He  was  the 
friend  of  all,  rich,  poor,  white,  or  black.  To  everyone  he  ren- 
dered the  respect  which  all  men  must  feel  for  their  fellows. 
His  generous  hand,  strengthened  and  supported  by  the  most 
gracious  of  wives,  built  great  institutions  for  posterity.  His 
generous  heart,  with  unlimited  kindliness,  turned  no  one  away 
unheeded. 

His  passing  leaves  us  the  poorer.  A  great  man.  standing 
strong  against  the  sky,  has  fallen  in  action,  a  soldier  bravely 
doing  his  duty  to  the  last.  The  Twenty-second  District  of 
Ohio  has  lost  a  great  spokesman.  The  people  of  America 
have  lost  a  great  public-spirited  citizen.  His  memory  will 
endure  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  honor  public  life  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  guide  them  for  years  to  come. 


Thomas  Sanders  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednexiay.  AprU  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  S&ndi 
MrMn.iAN.    late    a    Representative    from    the    State    of    Soutli 
Carolina 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  tn  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  late  colleague  and  fellow  Member. 
Thomas  8.  McMillan,  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Throughout  his  career  of  public  service  he  gave  himself 
luistintlngly  in  the  performance  of  his  many  and  arduous 
duties.  His  sterling  personal  qualities  and  outstanding  abil- 
ity won  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
know  and  work  with  Thomas  McMillan.    His  death  came 
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«s  a  great  Aock  to  his  host  of  friends  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. His  life  was  marked  by  many  worthy  achievements. 
and  his  name  will  long  be  remembered  as  that  of  one  who 
wrought  much,  and  well,  for  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
and  the  State  and  Nation  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life. 


William  Albert  Ashbrook 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  William  Albext 
AaHBKOOK.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  be  among 
those  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  William  A.  Ashbrook  at 
this  time.  He  served  in  the  district  next  to  mine.  For  years 
I  had  heard  of  the  fine  service  which  Congressman  Ashbrook 
rendered  to  his  constituents,  but  I  had  never  met  him.  When 
I  was  elected  there  were  many  things  I  had  to  know  im- 
mediately about  the  details  of  life  and  work  in  Washington 
as  a  Congressman.  A  friend  of  mine  asked  Congressman 
Ashbrook  If  he  would  see  me  and  talk  to  me.  Although  he 
was  on  a  sickbed  at  the  time,  he  sent  me  a  cordial  invitation 
to  come  and  see  him,  and  I  went.  Prom  his  sickbed  in  his 
home  he  gave  me  helpful,  homely  advice  about  my  coming 
service  and  work  which  have  stood  me  in  good  stead  ever 
since.  Although  he  and  I  were  of  opposite  ipolitical  parties 
he  did  not  let  this  interfere  with  a  friendship  which  lasted 
up  to  the  time  he  left  us  in  his  last  sickness.  I  am  one 
among  many  who  knew  William  Ashbrook  as  a  friend  and 
as  a  fine  man,  and  I  honor  his  memory. 


Marvel  Mills  Logan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  GREGORY 

OK  KENTUCKY 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  tb«  ltf«,  etumttat.  and  public  •errlc*  at  Ron    Maavbl  Mnxa 
LooAK,  lat«  a  Senator  from  tb«  8Ut«  of  Kantuclcy 

Vit.  OREOORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  the  Orim  Reaper  ha« 
reached  out  and  has  taken  this  time  from  our  midst  the 
Honorable  Marvel  Mills  Logan,  a  true  Kentucky  gentleman, 
bringing  to  a  cloae  an  outstanding  and  lifelong  record  of 
service  both  to  State  and  Nation. 

Senator  Logan  came  from  humble  surroundings  in  the  hills 
of  Edmonson  County,  made  his  record  which  will  be  ever- 
lasting, and  now  sleeps  in  peace  in  the  soil  of  Kentucky 
which  he  loved  so  well.  His  career  as  a  public  servant  was 
outstanding  and  unusual,  having  served  in  many  capacities, 
having  been  honored  with  many  positions,  starting  with  serv- 
ice to  his  own  county,  then  advancing  to  positions  of  trust  and 
importance  in  the  State  government  and  later  attaining  a 
poslticxi  of  leadership  in  the  National  Government.  As  a 
lawyer.  Judge,  and  legislator  he  was  devoted  to  duty,  energetic. 
and  conscientious  In  his  labors,  and  loyal  to  his  friends.  In 
fraternal  circles  be  was  a  leader,  having  served  as  grand  sire 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  gracious 
and  affable  at  all  times,  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  his  State 
and  Nation,  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  at  no  time  did 
he  permit  any  personal  duties  to  take  his  time  from  his  work 
In  the  church  of  bis  choice.  Far  many  years  he  taught  a 
Sunday-achool  class  in  bis  home  city  of  Bowling  Oreen.  and 
after  coining  to  Washington  he  assumed  this  same  respon- 


sibility and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  teaching  a  large  men's 

}   class  in  Washington. 

!  Tlie  cardinal  principle  of  his  life  was  one  of  service  to  those 
less  fortunate,  and  today  many  useful  citizens  of  this  Nation 
owe  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  unselfishness  and  his 
interest  in  aiding  them  to  obtain  education  and  attaining  a 
position  of  usefulness  in  life.  I  think  Leigh  Hunt  must  have 
had  in  mind  a  man  like  Senator  Logan  when  he  wrote  Abou 
Ben  Adhem,  describing  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men. 

In  the  passing  of  this  great  man.  a  vacancy  has  been  created 
which  will  never  be  filled.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  sincere  and 
able  statesman,  his  family  an  indulgent  and  loving  husband 
and  father,  and  I  have  sustained  a  deep  personal  loss  in  the 
passing  of  a  true  friend  and  counselor. 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of  monument  which  may  be  erected 
to  his  memory,  the  great  and  towering  monument  of  public 
achievement,  benefaction,  and  patriotic  service  which  he  left 
will  continue  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people  which 
is  best  expressed  in  the  lines  of  the  one  who  said: 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  tiie  vas*.  if  you  will. 
But  tiie  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  •round  It  still. 


Bert  Lord 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OK   NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  cl  Hon    Bert  Lokd.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Bert  Lord  gave 
30  years  of  his  life  to  public  service.  He  was  an  able  man  and 
had  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  people  of  his  district,  as 
much  perhaps  as  any  man  ever  could  have.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  brought  to  every  question  a  mature  Judg- 
ment based  upon  sound  thinking,  long  experience,  and  careful 
study.  He  was  ever  ready  to  fight  for  the  interests  of  his 
people  and  of  his  district,  but  most  of  all,  he  had  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  country  at  heart.  He  had  a  profound  influence 
upon  many  Members,  and  it  was  an  influence  that  tended  to 
lead  them  In  constructive  paths  and  to  break  down  anlmotl- 
tles.  He  enjoyed  people,  and  enjoyed  very  much  being  In  the 
company  of  othrrs.  and  was  a  delightful  companion. 

My  sympftthy  goes  out  the  fullest  to  his  widow. 


WilHam  Irving  Sirovich 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Wouam  Invrwo 
SraovicH.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  late  colleague  and  fellow  Member  Wil- 
liam Sirovich,  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Throughout 
his  career  of  public  service,  he  gave  himself  imstintingly 
in  the  performance  of  his  many  and  arduous  duties.  His 
sterling  personal  qualities  and  outstanding  ability  won  for 
him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  know  and 
work  with  Wn.LiAif  SraovicH.  His  death  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  his  host  of  friends  throughout  the  Nation.  His  life 
was  marked  by  many  worthy  achievements  and  his  name 
will  k>ng  be  remembered  as  that  of  one  who  wrought  much 
and  well  for  the  district  in  which  he  lived  and  the  State  and 
Nation  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life. 
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Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Aphl  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Ca«l  Dxias  Mars, 
late  »  ReproBcntatlve  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  In  the  House  of  Representatives  with  our 
late  colleague,  the  Honorable  Carl  E.  Mapks,  of  Michigan,  for 
upward  of  14  years.    During  most  of  that  time  I  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.    The  intimate  and  close  con- 
tact that  this  service  afforded  gave  ample  opportunity  to 
know  Cakl  E.  Mapbs  In  a  way  that  could  not  fail  to  create 
respect  for  him  as  a  man.  and  confidence  In  his  ability.  In- 
tegrity, and  honesty  of  purpose  as  a  legislator.     I  consider 
it  a  rare  privilege  to  have  had  this  dose  contact  with  a  man 
of  such  outstanding  character  and  virtue.    I  feel  richer  and 
better  because  of  the  Influence  at  his  Ufe.     In  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word  he  thought  only  in  terms  of  what  was 
right  from  the  standpoint  of  the  principle  Involved.    De- 
cisions with  respect  to  matters  of  legislation  were  made  by 
him  solely  upon  the  basis  of  principle.    He  was  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  party  advantage  cocdd  only  be  gained  by 
deciding  issues  upon  this  basis,  and  to  do  otherwise  would 
not  provide  permanent  but  only  temporary  advantage. 

Another  quality  that  was  very  pronounced  and  made  for 
him  a  host  of  friends  was  the  kindly,  friendly,  and  always 
considerate  manner  he  showed  toward  all  who  approached 
him  on  any  subject  and  at  any  time.    He  always  seemed  to 
have  time  to  listen  and  be  interested  in  the  problems  of  all 
who  sought  his  advice  and  counsel.     His  voice   was  never 
raised  in  anger  etther  In  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
nor  in  private  conversaUon.    Hanh  and  unfriendly  words 
were  not  a  part  of  his  vocabulary.    As  a  result  there  radi- 
ated from  him  a  fine  friendly  infiuence  that  ca«t  its  benefi- 
cent effect  over  thoae  with  whom  be  came  in  contact.    He 
lived  each  day  ai  one  who  lived  "in  a  hotue  by  the  tide  of 
the  road  t4>  be  a  friend  to  man."    HU  memory  wUl  Unger 
long  and  favorably  with  those  who  have  known  his  high 
cbanieter  and  ftrtct  adhereoeg  to  what  wm  right  and  juft. 
Ifr.  Speaker,  it  wm  alio  my  privilefe  to  be  one  of  those 
who  was  servlnf  with  him  in  the  work  of  thU  House,  in  the 
dlftant  city  of  New  Orleans,  when  after  a  day  filled  with 
service  to  hU  immediate  coottttiienU  as  weU   is  of  the 
Nation  at  large  he  suddenly  pt«ed  from  our  midst.    He  was 
faithful  unto  ibe  end.    The  serenity  at  his  face  as  we  looked 
upon  him  was  typical  of  the  life  he  lived  in  public  and  in 
privuie.    It  was  an  exemplification  of  that  noble  and  In- 
spiring thought  of  the  poet  expressed  in  the  choice  words 
of  Thanatopsls: 

8c  lire,  that  wtien  thy  suminons  oomea  to  Join 

The  innunMrable  caravan,  which  movee 

To  that  mystertouB  realm,  wberc  each  shall  take 

Hl8  chamber  In  the  sUent  halls  of  death. 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night. 

Scoiirged  to  his  dungeon,  but.  snstalned  and  soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  spproach  thy  grave. 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  at  his  couch 

About  him,  and  ilea  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  also  my  sad  privUege  to  accompany 
the  body  of  our  departed  colleague  from  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  where  he  had  fallen  while  in  the  performance  of 
pubUc  duty,  to  his  last  resting  place  in  his  home  city  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  outpouring 
of  citizens,  of  every  race  and  creed,  who  mourned  his  loss. 
Words  fail  me  to  adequately  and  properly  express  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  irtio  had  known  him  for  the 
many  years  that  he  had  served  them  In  pobUc  oCQce.  But, 
at  a  meeUng  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Rotary  Club,  held  on 


December  14.  1939.  the  thoughts  and  feelings  (rf  the  people 
of  the  city  found  expression  in  the  beautiful,  forceful,  and 
deserved  eulogy  delivered  by  Hon.  Pined  M.  Raymond,  judge 
of  the  Federal  District  Court  erf  Western  Michigan.  Judge 
Raymond  spoke  not  only  as  a  leading  citizen  but  also  as  an 
Intimate  friend  of  Carl  E.  Mapbs.  when  he  said: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and  guests:  A  com- 
munity, a  State,  and  many  of  his  associates  In  a  far  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness  stand  today  at  the  bier  of  a  great  man  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  of  re^>ect.  In  the  presence  of  this  deep  sorrow.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  review  the  life  work  of  Cakl  E.  Mapes.  I  can  And 
words  only  to  expnea  In  that  simple  way  which  would  have  been 
most  pleasing  to  him  my  Immeasurable  grief  at  his  untimely 
passing. 

His  life  requires  no  poor  eulogy  of  mine  to  add  to  Its  luster. 
In  a  world  of  hates  and  fears,  of  tumult  and  confusion,  of  mis- 
understanding and  conflict,  he  stood  calm  and  true  and  strong. 
Loyalty  and  service  were  his  guiding  stars.  I  have  never  known 
a  sweeter,  pxirer  life,  honest  In  every  thought  and  deed,  generous 
In  every  Impulse.  He  was  as  pure-minded  as  a  child  and  gentle  as 
a  woman.  His  life  was  not  only  noble,  manly,  and  pure,  it  was 
also  in  the  highest  degree,  foroefxil.  He  Oesplaeil  Intrigue  and 
cunning  and  condemned  any  cause  which  could  not  triumph  In 
the  light  of  day. 

It  Is  sometimes  asked.  Oan  a  man  In  these  6a,jB  be  absolutely 
honest?  Can  a  man  actually  Uve  a  life  of  service  devoted  to  his 
fellow  men?  Can  a  man  champion  always  the  rights  of  the  down- 
trodden? Can  a  man  in  public  life  refuse  to  bow  to  the  pollUcal 
boas?  Can  a  man  do  aU  of  these  things  and  succeed?  Ths 
affirmative  answer  is  the  life  of  Casl  E.  Mapes. 

I  know  of  no  man  of  whom  It  could  be  more  truly  said  that 
he   had   so   lived    that   he    "approached   his   grave,    sustained    and 
soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust,  Uke  one  who  wraps  the  drapery 
of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to  {feasant  dreams." 
Emerson  has  said: 

"It  Is  easy  In  the  world  to  live  after  the  worlds  opinion:  It  Is 
easy  In  solitude  to  live  after  our  own:  but  the  great  man  Is  he 
who,  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps,  with  perfect  sweetness, 
the  Independence  of  solitude." 

Measured  by  these  standards,  or  by  any  other,  Cabi.  Mapes  was 
a  great  man.  He  knew  not  only  the  great  but  he  knew  the  humble. 
He  was  one  of  whom  It  can  be  truly  said  that  he  "walked  with  kings 
and  kept  the  common  touch."  The  last  few  moments  of  his  public 
life  were  spent  championing  the  rights  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong  and  the  Interests  of  his  beloved  State  of  Michigan.  On  late 
Monday  afternoon  of  this  very  week  he  refused  to  concede  that  the 
rich  and  prosperous  oil  fields  at  other  States  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  same  llmlUUons  and  rsstrtctlons  as  the  less-productive  oU 
fields  of  his  own  State.  ..    .    ^     ♦. 

Loyalty  and  service  were  his  watchwords.  Without  induction 
tato  any  service  organisation,  without  Insignia  of  office,  without 
form  or  ceremony,  hU  was  a  life  of  service.  As  nearly  as  may  ever 
be,  he  lived  the  life  at  the  perfect  Rotarlan. 

Mr,  President,  may  I  suggest  that  we  stand  for  a  moment  m 
silence  in  honor  of  bis  msmory. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  mention  a  tribute  paid  to  our  col- 
league by  one  of  the  newspapers  of  Grand  Rapids.  No  finer 
tribute  could  ever  be  paid  to  anyone  who,  like  Cail  E.  MAPtf . 
had  given  himself  to  the  eervlce  of  the  public.  On  the  edi- 
torial pace  at  the  paper  there  was  a  picture  showing  a  father 
and  son  fftani1«"g  before  a  picture  of  Cakl  Mapm  that  hung 
upon  the  waU.  The  father,  looking  intently  at  the  picture, 
pointed  his  finger  toward  it  and  said  to  his  son,  "There,  my 
boy,  was  a  true  American."  This,  in  a  few  words,  carries  the 
thought  we  have  sought  to  express.  Our  departed  colleague 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  "a  true  American." 


Cassius  Clay  Dowell 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of  Hon.  Casstdb  Clat 
Dowell,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cassios  C.  IDowklx.  after  a 
tong  period  of  service  In  the  Iowa  Legislature,  came  to  Con- 
greffi  first  in  1915  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  served  continuously.  He  was  an  able  par- 
liamentarian, an  able  debater,  and.  I  think,  the  best  pre- 
siding officer  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  that  I  have  seen 
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in  the  House.  He  was  the  father  of  the  present  Federal- 
aid  highway  system. 

He  was  exceedingly  active  and  loyal  in  his  work  on  the 
floor  and  was  a  man  of  the  finest  type  and  of  the  best 
Judgment. 

The  country  can  iH  afford  to  lose  a  man  like  him. 


John  Andrew  Martin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  charactrr,  and  public  service  of  Hon.   John  Atrvntvr 
Maktin.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Join  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  late  colleague  and  fellow  member.  John 
A.  Majitin,  from  the  State  of  Colorado.  Throughout  his 
career  of  public  service  he  gave  hlnuelf  unstlntingly  in  the 
performance  of  his  many  and  arduous  duties.  His  sterling 
personal  qualltlei  and  ouUtandlng  ability  won  for  him  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  In  contact.  It 
has  been  my  p«1vllege  and  pleasure  to  know  and  work  with 
John  Martin.  His  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to  his  host 
of  friends  throughout  the  Nation.  His  life  was  marked  Oy 
many  worthy  achievements  and  his  name  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  that  of  one  who  wrought  much  and  well  for  the 
district  In  which  he  lived  and  the  State  and  Nation  to  whom 
he  devoted  his  lite. 


George  Henry  Heinke 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,   and  public  service  of  Hon.  Gkorcx  HzNmT 
Heinkx,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  life  and  work  of  Representative  George 
Heinke  of  the  First  Nebraska  District.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  patriot,  and  statesman. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Heinke  for  a  long  time.  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  him  in  the  County  Attorneys'  Association  of 
Nebraska.  I  was  then  county  attorney  of  my  home  county. 
and  Mr.  Heinke  represented  Otoe  County.  He  was  well 
liked  and  respected.  He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  knew  the 
law:  in  addition  to  that  he  possessed  a  courage  that  was 
admired  by  everyone.  When  we  came  to  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Session,  I  found  Mr.  Heinke 
the  same  lovable,  genial,  fair,  independent,  and  courageous 
individual.  I  have  referred  to  him  as  a  lawyer,  patriot,  and 
statesman.  He  was  all  three,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  he 
was  my  friend.  I  was  grieved  at  his  passing,  and  I  cherish 
his  memory. 

I  Journeyed  back  to  Nebraska  with  the  funeral  train  to  pay 
the  respects  of  this  House  for  our  departed  Member.  The 
people  of  his  home  town,  Nebraska  City,  were  in  sorrow.  Men 
and  women,  young  bcfys  and  girls  of  all  walks  of  life,  both 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
man  they  admired — Oeorcb  Hxmxx.  It  was.  indeed,  fitting 
that  the  pastor  of  the  chiu-ch  of  which  Mr.  Hkinkx  was  a 
member,  in  his  fimeral  sermon  likened  the  coui-age,  honesty, 


and  strong  will  of  Mr.  Heinke  to  the  qualities  of  the  Apostle 
Paul. 

Qeorce  Heinke  was  not  one  to  boast  of  his  piety,  yet  there 
was  something  In  his  make-up  that  convinced  me  beyond  all 
doubt  that  there  was  a  spark  of  the  divine  in  his  breast.  It 
was  that  he  loved  little  children  and  little  children  loved  him. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  would  enjoy  more  than  to  take 
little  tots  on  his  knees  and  tell  them  stories  and  sing  to  them. 
They  would  look  up  into  his  face  and  know  that  there  was  a 
real  friend.  He  is  the  father  of  three  manly  boys  who  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  man. 

Representative  Heinki  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress.  Commenting  on  this,  one  of  the 
leading  daily  papers  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  said  upon  his 
passing  : 

Representative  Oeorcc  H.  Hdnxi.  of  the  First  Nebra«ka  Congres- 
sional District,  who  died  Tuesday  night  of  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  accident,  went  to  Congress  imbued  with  some  definite 
ideas  about  government.  His  philosophy  was  that  the  Government 
should  not  spend  beyond  its  means,  that  bureaucracy  should  not  ti» 
extended,  that  Congress  should  keep  control  over  appropriations 
and  not  issue  blank  checks  to  the  executive  department,  that  Indi- 
vidual Initiative  should  be  encouraged.  His  enendet  called  him  a 
reactionary,  but  the  policies  he  oppoeed  have  not  yet  proven  that 
they  can  lead  this  country  into  the  promised  land. 

When  I  ponder  upon  the  memory  of  my  friend.  I  think  of 
the  lines  of  the  song,  I  Would  Be  True: 

I  would  be  true,  for  there  art  thoec  who  trust  mt; 

I  would  be  pure,  for  there  ore  thoee  who  care; 
X  would  b0  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  sufTtr; 

Z  would  bm  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 


William  Irving  Sirovich 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

Of 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7i€»day.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Woxiam  Iivino 
SnovicM.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  I  served  with 
Hon.  William  I.  Sirovich,  a  Member  of  this  House  from  the 
Fourteenth  Congressional  District  of  New  York.  Not  only 
did  I  serve  with  him  in  the  House  but  he  was  next  to  me  on 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  which 
I  am  chairman.  He  became  exp)ert  in  the  work  of  that 
committee  and  faithfully  attended  its  hearings  and  delibera- 
tions. In  his  enthusiasm  to  do  what  was  best  he  solicited 
information  from  all  sources  where  it  might  be  found.  He 
was  keen  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  of  the  various  subjects  falling  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee.  Whatever  the  subject,  whether 
pertaining  to  the  merchant  marine  or  fisheries,  or  any  of 
the  other  subjects  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
he  was  ready  and  willing  to  give  the  best  that  was  in  him. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  extends  not  only  to  the  merchant  marine  and 
fisheries,  but  also  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  Lighthouse  Service,  marine  hospitals,  and  Panama 
Canal.  In  all  of  these  subjects  Dr.  Sirovich  became  an  ex- 
pert, and  his  opinion  was  sound.  Many  of  his  views  are  now 
law.  Once  convinced  of  the  Justice  of  his  course,  he  devoted 
himself  unsparingly  to  the  task  of  translating  his  convictions 
into  law. 

Dr.  Sirovich  was  popular.  His  constant  desire  to  help 
other  Members  with  their  problems  made  them  his  friends, 
and  they  were  considerate  of  his  appeals  when  matters  per- 
taining to  his  committee  required  attention. 

Dr.  Sirovich  was  genial,  friendly,  forceful,  and  a  capable 
legislator.  He  held  the  best  interest  of  his  country  as  his 
first  consideration.  Even  when  his  health  should  have  pre- 
cluded his  participation  in  the  deliberations  of  the  House  or 
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his  committee  he  was  present  with  a  ccmstant  desire  that 
those  whose  Interests  he  championed  might  be  fully 
represented. 

Dr.  SntovicH  was  vigilant  and  active  at  all  times  to  protect 
and  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  constituents.  He  never 
spared  himself  where  they  were  concerned.  He  set  an  exam- 
ple of  service  which  all  of  us  may  emulate  and  will  find  it 
impossible  to  surpass. 

I  do  not  know  any  way  in  which  I  can  more  fully  present 
my  views  of  his  service,  and  the  vlewa  of  my  committee  on 
which  he  served  so  efficiently,  than  by  including  here  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  lierch&nt  Marine  and 
Fisheries  unanimously  adopted  on  January  4.  1940.  in  appreci- 
ation of  the  fine,  faithful,  and  devoted  service  he  rendered  at 
all  times. 

This  resolution  tells  the  story  of  his  servloe  with  the  com- 
mittee more  eloquently  than  any  words  of  mine.  On  motion 
of  his  colleague  from  New  York,  Congressman  Jams  CLbary, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  and  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  committee  and 
In  the  Comorcbsional  Rccord,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third 
session,  age  40: 


Whereas  during  the  recent  recsai  of  Congress  this  committee 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  lU  BMOdMn  who  has  contributed 
materlallj  to  its  work  in  the  past  and  has  rtndered  most  valuable 
■■•istanoe  in  the  success  of  the  oonunlttM's  legUlatlve  program: 
Row,  thertfort,  b«  It 

JU«olMd,  flrtt.  that  the  Oemmlttss  od  Merebant  Marine  and 
FUherlee  of  the  8eventr««lsth  OengrMi  iwoords  tu  appreciation 
ot  tbe  splendid  senrioa  on  tbe  oommittee  of  Hon.  William  I.  Siso- 
ncM.  former  ranking  Democratic  mombor  of  the  eoramtttee  and 
late  a  Member  of  tbe  teventy-sutb  Oongrssi  of  tbe  Unttod  ftaus 
from  tbe  rourteentb  Congreeelonal  Dlstrlet  of  Mew  York: 

■soond.  tbat  this  committee  riillssi  tbat  In  the  deatb  of  Hon. 
William  X  ■aoeKv  tlie  Nation  bae  lost  ens  oT  tu  moa«  patriotic 
and  loval  ottiiens,  tlM  House  of  Rsprsssnutlees  of  tbe  United 
■Utee  bae  loet  a  wtae.  blghlr  eulturwl.  and  Indoecnous  Member,  and 
tbls  eoamlttM  bae  lost  a  asaious.  esufifwua.  and  sntbiulastic 
ebamplon  and  supporter  of  leglslattoo  nr  tbe  upbuUdlng  and 
pr— rvatlon  of  the  Amerioan  mercbaat  marine,  tbe  Improvement 
of  working  conditions  on  board  sblpe,  and  tbe  t>eat  interest  of  all 
tbo  various  subjocto  eomtng  wttbtn  the  soops  of  tbe  jurtedlctlon 
tt  this  eommlttee; 

"nurd.  th*t  tbe  committee  will  mlas  the  asrtstenre  and  guidance 
of  Dr.  Biautujii  in  Its  deliberations. 

Foartb.  that  tbe  chairman  of  tble  eoMUBlteee  la  hereby  autborlaed 
to  iwqxMet  that  a  copy  of  this  rasoliitkm  be  made  a  part  of  the 
CoiMBaBaiOMAi.  Raroen;  and 

Rftb.  that  the  clerk  of  the  committee  is  hereby  directed  to 
make  this  resolution  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  committee  and 
to  trsnamlt  a  copy  of  this  resotution  to  the  tamUy  of  the  deceased 


Thomas  Marion  Eaton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
ov 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hnn   Thomas  Maxioit 
Baton,  late  a  Repreaentatlve  from  the  Btatc  of  California 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  de- 
Toted  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  colleagues,  I  desire 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  Thomas  M.  EAton,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Congressional  District,  State  of  California.  In  the  years  I 
have  known  Tom  Eatok  we  worked  together  and  I  had  an 
opporttmity  to  observe  him  in  private  life  and  in  public 
service,  and  those  who  had  this  opportunity  grew  to  admire, 
respect,  and  love  him.  Prior  to  his  election  to  serve  as 
mayor  of  Long  Beach,  he  had  endeared  himself  to  the  resi- 
dents of  that  beautiful  city  by  his  sterling  qualities  and 
civic  ];H:ide.  He  was  easily  the  outstanding  citizen  of  Lcmg 
Beach  for  many  years,  thiring  the  World  War  he  served 
his  country  as  an  ensign  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

When  Tom  Eaton  came  to  Congress  he  was  full  of  en- 
thusiasm to  serve  his  congressional  district,  his  State,  and 


country  in  that  body,  and  his  ideals  were  those  of  a  true 
American  citizen.  It  was  a  sad  shock  to  us  all  when  the 
illness  came  to  him  which  resulted  in  his  death  within  a 
few  months.  During  this  time  and  in  spite  of  his  suffering, 
he  assiduously  and  faithfully  carried  on  his  duties  from  his 
hospital  bed  and  was  entirely  absorbed  In  his  work.  Until 
the  very  last  he  had  always  before  tiim  his  standard  of 
faithfulness  to  a  trust  placed  in  him. 

In  the  death  of  Tom  Eaton  I  lost  a  friend  whose  memory 
will  always  linger,  and  in  closing  I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  one  whose  friendship  and  example  will  always  be  cher- 
ished. 

Wallace  Edgar  Pierce 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Waluicb 
Imte  a  Repraeentatlve  from  ttie  State  of  New  York 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Waluci  E.  Pxncg  came  to 
Congress  in  mature  years  after  a  long  and  successful  career 
as  an  active  trial  lawyer.  He  readily  made  his  place  In  the 
House,  where  he  was  held  in  the  hi^est  esteem.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  In  the  work  of  the  Judiciary  Commltt«e. 
Although  he  was  servlnf  his  first  terin,  be  was  a  very  TaltwMe 
legislator. 

His  personal  friendships  were  as  varied  and  as  devoted  as 
those  of  any  man  on  tbe  floor,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  created  so  fine  an  Impression  in  the  time  that  be  served 
here. 

Marrd  Mills  Logan 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

OF  KKNTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
•  Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On   the  Ufe,  character,  and  pxibllc  service  of  Hon.  Makvel  IOlls 

Ixxiai*,  late  a  Senator  from  tbe  State  of  Kentucky 

Mr.  VINCENT  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  sad  oc- 
casion for  me.  and  yet  I  can  rejoice  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  these  days  of  stress  has  seen  fit  to  set  aside 
this  day  in  order  that  we  may  pay  due  homage  and  tribute 
to  the  life  and  memory  of  a  great  man  and  a  great  statesman, 
the  late  Honorat>)e  M.  M.  Logav.  of  Kentucky.  He  was  the 
greatest  man  I  ever  knew.  He  was  the  best  man  I  ever  knew. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  do  we  find  both  of  these  attributes  blessing 
one  individual,  but  he  was  lavishly  endowed  with  these 
qualities. 

He  was  bom  in  1875  in  Edmonson  County,  Ky.  His  father 
and  three  of  his  father's  brothers  fought  through  the  Civil 
War,  and  their  stories  of  travels,  hardships,  and  battles 
thrilled  him.  and  his  alert  mind  was  stirred  by  these  exploits. 
He  hungered  for  Information,  and  at  once  became  a  great 
student  of  history  and  government.  He  was  a  natural  stu- 
dent. It  appeared  that  he  learned  about  everything  without 
laborious  study.  His  mind  was  so  keen  that  he  did  not  have 
to  be  told  anything  tmt  once. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  he  was  20  years  of  age 
and  at  once  became  a  great  lawyer.  His  reputation  grew  so 
fast  that  in  1915  he  was  nominated  in  a  State-wide  primary 
for  the  office  of  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
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without  opposition,  a  peculiar  honor  that  no  other  person  has 
ever  been  accorded  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  After  this  he 
was  called  by  the  people  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals  of  his  State,  and  he  soon  became  chief  justice  of 
this  court.  In  1930.  while  serving  as  chief  justice,  he  was 
called  to  serve  Kentucky  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

He  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  Senate,  as  you  well 
know,  until  his  death  on  October  3.  1939.  He  soon  became 
a  leader  in  the  Senate  and  was  responsible  for  much  bene- 
ficial legislation.  He  was  considered  by  his  colleagues  as  a 
great  statesman  and  patriot. 

It  is  befitting  his  memory  that  we  pause  today  and  cease 
our  pressing  duties  to  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and  memory 
of  this  great  man. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  in  naming  the  many  official  acts 
of  Senator  Logan.  They  are  too  numerous  to  repeat  here, 
and  they  are  well  known  to  you.  Future  generations  will 
point  to  these  achievements,  for  they  will  be  an  everlasting 
monument  to  the  memory  of  this  man.  These  achievements 
are  written  in  bold  type  in  the  records  of  his  State  and  the 
Nation,  and  I  will  leave  them  as  they  came  from  his  hands. 

I  want  to  now  turn  to  the  man  himself.  He  was  the  kindest 
man  I  ever  knew.  No  matter  how  poor  or  how  Ignorant  or 
how  lowly  in  station,  no  one  was  ever  turned  away  that  came 
to  him  for  help.  He  was  wholly  unselfish.  He  made  a  lot  of 
money  but  he  gave  It  all  away  to  help  others.  I  recall  once 
when  he  had  collected  a  very  large  fee  in  an  important  case 
that  he  had  won.  and  one  of  his  friends  said:  '"What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  all  of  this  money?"  His  friend  added  that 
he  ought  to  Invest  it  in  real  estate.  Logan  rebuked  his  friend 
when  he  replied  and  merely  said:  "I  am  going  to  Invest  this 
money  in  boys  and  girls."  He  went  to  an  orphans  home  and 
selected  several  boys  and  sent  them  to  college.  Many  young 
men  now  making  their  mark  in  the  world  were  picked  up  by 
him  in  an  orphanage  and  sent  to  college.  He  often  stated 
that  money  was  the  cheapest  thing  In  the  world,  and  that 
manhood  and  character  were  the  most  priceless.  He  was  the 
champion  of  the  weak  and  oppressed.  His  philosophy  of 
government  was  "the  purpose  of  government  is  to  protect  the 
weak  and  restrain  the  strong." 

Prom  boyhood  to  his  death  he  was  an  ardent  follower  of 
the  "Lowly  Nazarene."  For  30  years  he  taught  a  Sunday 
School  class,  and  it  was  his  proud  record  that  he  never  missed 
a  single  Sabbath  day.  He  was  a  pillar  of  his  church.  He 
gave  lavishly  of  his  time  and  money  for  the  support  of  every 
good  cause  that  came  his  way.  He  lived  a  devoted  Christian 
life. 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  fraternal  world.  He  rose  to  the 
highest  ofBce  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Order,  having  been  elected 
Grand  Sire  of  the  World. 

He  was  a  kind  and  affectionate  father  to  his  one  daughter 
and  three  sons  who  survive  him.  He  lent  a  helping  hand  to 
every  person  that  he  met  who  needed  assistance.  He  con- 
tended that  you  could  only  serve  God  by  serving  humanity, 
and  he  went  about  everywhere  doing  good.  He  is  about  the 
only  man  I  ever  knew  who  loved  his  enemy.  Often  when  he 
was  attacked  imf airly  by  someone  he  would  merely  say: 
"The  poor  fellow  does  not  know  any  better,  and  I  shall  not 
take  any  advantage  of  him  t)ecause  he  is  unfriendly  to  me." 
Many  times  his  would-be  enemy  would  turn  and  admire  him 
and  become  his  friend.  He  really  and  truly  loved  his  fellow 
men.  and  he  will  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  his  many  friends. 
His  life  and  his  memory  will  inspire  thousands  to  imitate  his 
unselfish  Christian  life.  I  fear  we  shall  never  see  his  like 
again. 

In  my  judgment,  he  was  not  only  the  greatest  man  I  ever 
knew,  but  he  was  the  best  man  I  ever  knew.    Words  cannot 
properly  portray  this  man's  life  and  deeds. 
Once  when  a  king  had  fallen  it  was  said: 

A  prince  once  said  of  a  king  struck  down: 
"TaUer  he  seems  In  death." 
And  the  word  holds  good,  for  now.  as  then. 
It  Is  after  death  that  we  measure  men. 


Now  a  king  of  men  has  fallen.  I  will  not  say  he  is  dead, 
for  his  life  and  deeds  will  live  forever. 

No;  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  say 

That  he  Is  dead. 

He  Is  Just  away! 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

He  has  entered  Into  that  unknown  land. 

And  left  us  dreaming,  how  very  fair  It 

Needs  mu.st  be.  since  he  lingers  there. 

And  you.  O  you.  who  the  wildest  yearn 

For  the  old-time  step  and  the  glad  return; 

Think  of  him.  passing  on  as  fair  in  the  love 

Of  there,  as  the  love  of  here. 

Think  of  him  still  as  the  same,  I  say. 

He  Is  not  dead.     He's  Just  away. 

He  is  as  great  In  death  as  he  was  in  life.  His  death  was 
calm  and  majestic.  He  merely  fell  asleep  when  the  Lord 
called  him  home. 

The  night  shall  be  Oiled  with  music 
And  the  cares,  that  Infest  the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 


Wallace  Edgar  Pierce 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

fon  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon    Wallace  Edgab 
PiKacK.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my  extreme  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  have  known  and  associated  with  the  Hon- 
orable Wallace  E.  Pierce,  late  of  the  Thirty-first  District  of 
New  York. 

In  the  short  space  of  a  year,  through  association  not  only 
on  the  floor  but  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Wednesday 
Night  Club,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  know  and  appreciate  the 
fine  character,  ability,  and  knowledge  of  him  whom  we  knew 
better  as  Wally.  His  thoughtfulness.  graciousness.  and  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  any  of  his  friends  were  always  foremost  in 
his  everyday  task. 

Last  summer  I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  2  weeks  in  his 
congressional  district  on  attending  the  Army  maneuvers  at 
Plattsburg  and  there  found  the  high  esteem  that  was  had  for 
him  by  all  of  his  constituents  and  the  high  regard  and  respect 
for  his  ability  that  was  evidenced  by  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him. 

His  passing  was  a  great  loss  not  only  to  his  district  but  to 
the  Congress  and  our  country,  and  his  will  be  a  bright  but 
difficult  example  for  we  who  remain  to  live  up  to. 


Cassius  Clay  Dowell 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On   the   life,    character,    and    public   service   of    Hon.    CASsrps    Clat 
DowKLL.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  truly  proud  that 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
with  Hon.  Cassius  C.  Dowell.  who  so  Eibly  represented  the 
Sixth  District  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  DowDLL  served  his  district  In  Congress  for  nearly  24 
years  and  he  left  a  record  for  faithful,  conscientious  work 
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and  for  accomplishment  that  wfl]  be  a  mark  to  challenge  the 
best  that  is  in  all  of  us.  His  character  and  reputation  in  his 
heme  community,  in  his  State,  and  throughout  the  Nation 
are  of  the  highest. 

Mr.  Dowell  s  service  was  especially  outstanding  in  three 
particular  fields.  His  work  as  chainnaa  of  the  Roads  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  the  Federal  road  policy  was  being  formu- 
lated in  the  early  twenties  brought  this  Nation  to  the  fore- 
front among  the  Nations  of  Uie  world  in  the  matter  of  road 
development.  Those  of  us  who  have  reason  to  vividly  recall 
the  horrible  road  conditions  in  the  Biiddle  West  &nd  in  Iowa 
in  particular  before  this  Federal  road  program  helped  to  pull 
us  out  of  the  mud  will  forever  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Dowell  for 
his  leadership  in  the  development  of  that  program. 

Another  field  in  which  Mr.  Dowsll's  n&me  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a  real  leader  is  that  of  relief  to  the  World  War 
veterans.  Every  war  veteran  living  in  or  near  Mr.  IX>well's 
district  has  had  many,  many  occaaioiu  to  observe  his  great 
interest  in  their  behalf,  and  many,  many  of  them  liave  had 
occasion  to  t)e  thankful  for  his  undsring  Interest  in  their 
affairs  and  his  ever -ready  and  helpful  and  friendly  assistance 
in  securing  just  recognition  of  their  rights  and  fair  adjust- 
ment of  any  claims  they  may  have  had. 

The  third  field  in  which  Mr.  Dowkll  had  no  peer  is  that 
of  friendly  acquaintance  with  all  his  constituency.  I  believe 
I  am  the  only  Member  of  Congress  at  this  time  who  has  had 
the  delightful  experience  of  campaigning  with  Mr.  Dowzll 
In  his  own  district,  and  as  a  fellow  candidate  for  office  in 
that  district.  It  was,  indeed,  my  own  good  fortune  that  I 
enjoyed  this  privilege,  because  Mr.  Dowkll  had  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  a  radiant  personality  tba'«  turned  that  expei-i- 
ence  to  most  effective  and  pleasant  service  to  his  entive  con- 
stituency. It  was.  Indeed,  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who 
campaigned  with  him  to  observe  the  manifestation  of  his 
devotion  to  their  problems  and  their  Interests. 

I  can  say  also  |hat  I  have  seen  few  men  in  public  life 
who  could  greet  as  many  individuals  and  call  them  by  their 
names.  Certainly  no  man  was  ever  more  universally  greeted 
as  a  close  friend. 

Truly  it  can  be  said  that  Mr.  Dowkli.  has  won  outstand- 
ing recognition  for  his  accomplishments  in  public  life,  and 
the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  Nation  today  mourn  his  passing 
with  deepest  regret  that  his  good  work  here  has  ended:  but 
we  are  all  happy  to  know  that  the  influence  of  his  good  work 
win  carry  on. 

Samuel  Davis  McReynolds 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

OF  NORTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  Mrvlee  of  Hon.  Bxmttzl  Davis 
lfcRsTNOLD6.  l«t«  a  Rcpreeentatlve  frofn  the  State  at  Tennessee 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  almost  30  years 
of  service  in  this  House,  many  of  its  Members  have  been  taken 
by  death,  but  no  event  has  moved  me  to  more  profound  grief 
and  sorrow  than  the  passing  of  Judge  Sam  McReynolds. 
Since  his  election  to  Congress  as  a  Representative  from  Ten- 
nessee in  1923  it  has  been  my  great  iMlvllege  to  be  associated 
with  him  intimately  not  only  as  a  colleague  but  as  a  friend. 

Richly  endowed  by  nature  with  every  quality  which  htmaan- 
Ity  admires.  Sam  McRrvNOLDS  was  particularly  well  fitted  by 
ability,  backgroimd.  and  training  for  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  which  feU  to  him.  No  man  in  this  body. 
Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  it,  commanded  greater  respect, 
admiration,  and  affection  of  his  ooDeagues.  His  wisdom,  his 
honesty,  his  industry,  his  calm  Judgment,  and  his  earnest 


love  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  marked  him  as 

outstanding  in  any  company. 

It  was  a  gracious  act  of  Divine  Providence  that  in  one  of  the 
most  trying  periods  of  the  wwWs  histwy  we  could  have  the 
benefit  of  his  calm  counsel  and  able  guidance  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  discharge  oi  his 
duties  on  this  important  committee,  as  in  every  other  under- 
taking. Judge  McRcTNOLDS  exerted  zealously  and  conscien- 
tiously the  great  all-around  qualifications  of  mind  and  heart 
which  he  so  abundantly  possessed. 

We  have  lost  an  outstanding  colleague,  an  able,  faithful, 
and  industrious  representative  of  his  people,  a  true  American, 
and  a  patriot.     We  have  also  lost  a  warm  and  devoted  friend. 

We  can  best  revere  his  memory  and  demonstrate  our  devo- 
tion by  consecrating  oiu'selves  anew  to  the  principles  and 
ideals  he  so  valiantly  advocated.  May  we  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  his  friendship  and  of  his  illustrious  example. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  jR. 

OF  MABYLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On   the   life,   ciiaracter,   and   public   service   of   Hon.   Cua.   Edcas 
Mapes,  late  a  Representative  frot^.  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  I>pcember  12, 
1939,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  a  real  American,  Casl  E. 
Mapes,  died,  while  at  work  on  his  Nation's  business  at- 
tending hearings  before  a  committee  to  which  the  Congress 
had  assigned  him. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  past  8  years  In  the  work 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House,  of  which  he  was  ranking  minority  member,  to  be 
intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Mapes.  The  value  of  that 
experience  and  association  is  immeasurable  In  words.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  troublesome  days  of  the  depression 
period,  we  were  frequently  together  on  much  of  the  im- 
portant legislation  reported  by  the  committee.  More 
especially  do  I  recall,  however,  working  together  as  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  Investigating  the  petroleima  in- 
dustry, which  committee  had  Its  inception  in  1934  and  has 
i-emained  continuously  in  charge  of  oil  legislation  referred  to 
the  main  committee  since  that  time.  Evidence  of  his  active 
participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  is  found 
throughout  its  lengthy  session.  Knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  he  frequently  displayed  and  the  vision  and  common 
sense  reflected  in  legislation  on  the  subject  were  due  to  his 
influence  in  no  small  degree,  and  are  well  known  to  his  fel- 
low Congressmen. 

No  words  of  mine  could  adequately  eulogize  Cakl  Mapes. 
He  had  the  simplicity  of  the  truly  great,  the  gentleness  of  a 
child,  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  an  indomitable 
strength  to  accomplish  what  he  felt  to  be  right  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Mapes  died  as  he  would  have  wished,  serving  the  coun- 
try he  loved  so  well.  He  was  active  in  the  work  of  our  com- 
mittee during  the  entire  day  before  his  death,  and  it  would 
he  impossible  to  describe  the  deep  sense  of  loss  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  felt  upon  learning  of  his  death. 
Many  fine  tributes  were  peid  to  him  by  the  leaders  of  the  oil 
Industry  from  all  over  the  country,  who  were  gathered  In 
New  Orleans  for  the  petroleum  investigaticm  hearings.  T^e 
hearings  were  adjourned  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
took  his  body  home  to  Grand  Rapids.  I  think  no  greater 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  any  man  than  the  devotion  and  ad- 
miration displayed  by  the  people  of  his  home  town.  Prom 
the  moment  the  committee  arrived  in  Grand  Rapids  and 
imtil  we  left  him  in  his  final  resting  place,  few  could  hope  to 
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equal  that  display  of  devotion  and  real  affection  and.  I  am 
sure,  none  could  excell  It. 

Among  his  true  friends  were  many  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  who  loved  him  for  his  htunan  worth  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  his  great  ability  and  experience, 
but  probably  his  best  friends  were  the  humble  people  from  all 
corners  of  his  district,  who  knew  how  genuine  was  his  inter- 
est in  them,  in  their  work,  and  their  families. 


William  Edg^ar  Borah 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  William  Edcak 
BoKAH.  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Idaho 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  commemorating 
the  life  and  work  of  Idaho's  illustrious  statesman,  the  late 
Senator  William  E.  Borah,  there  is  presented  for  the  Rkcord 
a  telegram  to  the  members  of  the  Wardner  Industrial  Union 
from  President  Stanly  A.  Easton.  of  the  Bunker  Hill  k  Sulli- 
van Mining  Co..  in  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Idaho's 
great  Senator,  always  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
labor.    President  Easton  said: 

On  this  and  many  similar  occasions  proper  and  worthy  tributes 
will  be  paid  to  Senator  Borah's  memory  because  of  his  services  to 
the  Nation  for  over  30  years  past  In  national  and  International 
affairs  This  is  as  it  should  t>e.  I  now  acknowledge  and  memo- 
rialize his  devotion  for  over  40  years  to  the  welfare  of  otot  com- 
munity and  all  Its  citizens.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind 
you  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  Wardner  Industrial  Union.  He 
wrote  Its  articles  of  Incorporation,  its  constitution  and  bylaws  under 
which  you  now  work.  He  has  spoken  at  the  miners'  and  smelter- 
men's  picnic  so  many  times  In  years  past  I  cannot  remember  them 
all.  On  the  numerous  occasions  when  I  have  seen  Senator  Borah 
at  Washington  and  as  a  guest  at  my  house  and  at  other  points  he 
has  never  failed  to  express  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Wardner  Industrial  Union  and  show  a  real  pride  In  the  part  which 
he  had  In  its  development  and  well-being. 

His  career  and  the  pattern  of  his  f>olltlcal  ideals  have  always  been 
our  inspiration  and  guide.  I  cannot  recount  aU  the  services  to  us, 
but  It  is  impoaBible  for  me  to  refrain  from  naming  some.  Senator 
Borah  was  detained  at  Bonners  Ferry  a  good  many  years  ago  untU 
very  late  at  night.  Roads  were  then  unimproved,  but  he  rode  all 
night  long  to  keep  a  sp>eaking  engagement  next  day  at  the  miners' 
and  ameltermen's  picnic.  He  arrived  at  my  home  about  daybreak 
and  had  time  only  for  2  or  3  hours  rest,  breakfast,  and  a  trip  to  the 
barber  shop  before  appearing  promptly  to  take  his  part  in  the 
morning's  program. 

Another  typical  Instance.  Right  after  the  war  one  of  our  Kellogg 
youths  was  confined  in  a  New  England  military  prison  because  of  a 
technical  breach  of  discipline.  His  mother  was  feared  to  be  on  her 
deathbed  and  dearly  wished  to  see  the  boy  from  whom  she  had  been 
long  separated.  Senator  Bosah  was  sent  a  telegram  explaining  the 
clrctimstances  with  assurance  I  would  undertake  personally  to  see 
that  the  young  man  did  not  break  his  parole  if  released  for  a  home 
visit.  The  very  same  day  I  had  a  reply  from  Senator  Borah  saying 
that  the  youth  was  released  and  that  the  t>alance  of  his  sentence  was 
remitted. 

I  could  add  numerous  other  occasions  when  this  outstanding 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  chairman  of  its  most 
important  committee  gave  time  and  attention  to  your  and  my  wel- 
fare in  far-off  Idaho. 

And  so  we  say  good-bye  to  otir  benefactor  and  good  friend  who 
has  so  suddenly  left  us  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  Joy  of  Thy  Lord." 

In  a  brief  summation  of  the  great  work  and  brilliant  career  of 
Senator  Borah.  President  R.  L.  Brainard.  of  the  Kellogg.  Idaho, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  stated  In  a  glowing  tribute: 

"We  are  too  close  to  ctirrent  events  to  fully  appraise  Senator 
BoKAM's  great  contribution  to  America's  national  life,  that  will  t>e 
the  work  of  future  historians.  Senator  Borah  championed  many 
lost  causes.  They  were  worth  flghUng  for.  and  some  day  America 
wUI  catch  up  with  them.  In  his  death  every  good  cause  lost  a  fear- 
lew  champion.  He  pawed  away  In  the  full  flower  of  hU  usefulness, 
and  yet  his  life  was  peculiarly  complete.  When  the  stimmons  came 
be  left  us  the  blessed  memory  of  a  life  of  great  and  lasting  useful* 
itcss  and  a  character  rich  in  all  the  manly  virtuas. " 


Samuel  Davis  McReynolds 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and   public   service  of  Hon.   SAMtm.  Davis 
McRKTNOLoe.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House 
convened  on  July  11.  1939,  and  it  became  known  that  In  the 
early  morning  of  that  day  the  Honorable  Sam  D.  McRiywolds 
had  passed  away,  our  entire  membership  was  touched  with 
sorrow,  and  the  transaction  of  all  business  for  the  day  was 
immediately  dispensed  with. 

Before  the  motion  to  adjourn  out  of  respect  to  his  memory 
was  passed  a  score  or  more  of  his  colleagues  paid  tribute  to 
his  memory.  Their  remarks  were  all  extemporaneous,  but 
they  breathed  the  honor,  esteem,  and  affection  in  which  he 
was  held,  and  no  more  deep  and  genuine  sorrow  was  ever 
voiced  In  behalf  of  any  departed  Member. 

There  was  a  reason  for  this  spontaneous  outburst  of  sorrow. 
One  of  the  most  popular,  one  of  the  most  useful,  and  one  of 
the  most  beloved  Members  had  left  us.  One  who  for  more 
than  16  years  had  labored,  given  of  himself,  his  time,  his 
talent,  and  his  very  life  in  serving  his  coimtry  in  this  great 
lawmaking  body:  and  du.ing  that  time,  by  his  courage,  his 
character,  his  indefatigable  energy,  and  his  intense  love  of 
humanity  had  won  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  entire 
membership  upon  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  intimately  and  well  We 
became  Members  of  this  House  at  the  same  time,  and  we 
had  been  closely  associated  during  our  continuous  service 
here.  No  one  in  the  House  or  elsewhere  knew  him  better  or 
loved  him  more  than  I.  Most  of  us  can  count  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  our  intimate  and  most  devoted  friends,  and 
Sam  D.  McReynolds  was  among  that  small  and  select  group 
of  mine. 

If  I  should  be  called  upon  to  mention  his  one  outstanding 
trait,  I  would  say  that  it  was  his  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  his 
fidelity  to  duty,  which  was  second  only  to  his  love  and  devo- 
tion to  his  faithful  wife,  his  only  daughter,  and  his  two  little 
grandchildren,  all  of  whom  he  idolized. 

I  saw  him  grow  and  his  influence  widen  from  a  rookie  Con- 
gressman to  one  of  the  real  leaders  of  this  House.  It  did  not 
come  suddenly.  He  was  content  to  toil,  to  start  at  the  bottom, 
first  serving  on  minor  committees,  but  to  do  each  task  assigned 
him  well.  He  was  not  a  headline  seeker.  He  cared  not  for 
publicity  or  the  sensational,  but  the  consciousness  of  duty  well 
performed  was  the  reward  he  most  coveted  and  desired.  He 
was  genuine.  He  despised  hypocnsy  and  sham,  and  could  not 
countenance  it  in  others. 

He  was  a  man  of  profound  and  deep  conviction,  intense  in 
his  thoughts  and  language,  and  when  once  his  judgment  was 
deliberately  formed  he  fought  unswervingly  to  the  end  for 
what  he  conceived  to  be  right.  He  was  courageous  and  fear 
was  not  a  part  of  his  physical  or  mental  make-up.  He  was 
candid,  and  at  times  almost  brutally  frank,  but  he  never 
deceived  anyone,  and  when  he  made  you  a  promise  you  knew 
it  would  be  religiously  kept.  He  was  as  ruggedly  honest  as  the 
mountains  of  east  Tennessee,  which  he  loved  and  among 
which  he  lived  during  his  entire  life.  He  was  fair.  His  20 
years'  service  as  a  Judge  on  the  bench  developed  his  judicial 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  he  had  a  very  high  sense  of 
justice.  He  was  endowed  with  an  abundance  of  sound  com- 
mon sense,  which  is  indispensable  to  one  serving  in  public 
ofDce.  since  it  enables  him  to  appraise  conditions  and  more 
intelligently  determine  the  solution  of  all  problems. 

There  waa  something  about  him  which  drew  men  to  him. 
Hia  large  and  fine  physique  impressed  you  with  hla  strength. 
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His  was  a  most  pleasing  personality.  He  possessed  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  but.  best  of  all.  he  had  a  great  heart,  which 
beat  in  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  his  desire 
to  alleviate  human  suffering  and  give  equal  opportunity  to  all 
was  the  controlling  motive  of  his  entire  public  service. 

For  12  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
chairman  of  that  important  committee,  and  had  been  its 
chairman  for  6  years. 

He  was  vitally  Interested  in  maintaining  peaceful  relations 
between  our  country  and  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  and 
his  hatred  of  war  caused  him  to  be  exceedingly  active  in  sup- 
port of  all  legislation  designed  to  prevent  our  involvement  in 
foreign  wars. 

The  various  neutrality  acts  passed  during  recent  years  were 
sponsored  by  him.  and  while  he  was  ill  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  when  the  present  neutrality  law  was  passed  it 
was  the  outgrowth  and  development  of  legislation  previously 
championed  by  him.  and  many  provisions  of  the  present  neu- 
trality law  were  largely  reenactments  of  legislation  which  his 
leadership  had  made  possible. 

His  legislative  activities  were  not  confined  to  international 
affairs,  but  he  was  active,  not  always  in  public  debate,  but  in 
counsel  and  advice  he  wielded  a  tremendous  Influence  In 
support  of  all  legislation  which  he  espoused. 

During  the  more  than  16  years  that  he  labored  here  he  has 
left  his  Imprint  upon  the  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  during  that  i>erlod,  and  contributed  much 
toward  the  welfare  of  his  country  in  serving  It  in  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  trying  periods  of  its  historst 

Bam  D.  McRxywolds  is  gone,  but  his  spirit  still  lives,  and  a 
grateful  people  will  long  remember  and  revere  him  for  his  able 
and  faithful  service  in  their  behalf,  and  his  memory  is  forever 
enshrined  In  the  hearts  of  his  friends.  I  shall  always  think 
of  him  not  as  a  judge,  not  as  a  legislator,  not  as  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  House,  but  as  my  friend,  whom  I  loved  and 
honored,  and  whose  memory  shall  abide  with  me  forever. 


Samuel  Davis  McReynolds 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  Bervlce  of  Hon   Samtttl  Davis  Mc- 
RsTKOLDS,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  how  absolutely  impos- 
sible it  is  in  this  hour  and  at  this  time  for  me  to  add  anything 
to  the  tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  Sam  McReynolds.  I 
do  not  wish  the  time  to  pass,  however,  without  my  tribute  for 
myself  and  for  every  Member  of  the  Virginia  delegation  In 
Congress  to  the  splendid  ability,  the  loyal  service,  and  the 
continued  friendship  of  Sam  McRbykolds. 

Personally,  I  suppose  he  was  as  close  to  me  as  any  Member 
of  any  Congress  has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be.  He  visited  my 
home  at  various  times.  I  shared  with  him  his  hospitality  and 
he  mine.  I  learned  to  love  him  as  a  Iwother.  For  me  his  going 
has  left  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled.    He  win  be  always  mu^ed. 

In  the  trying  period  preceding  the  present  disturbed  con- 
dition throughout  the  world,  his  sound  Judgment,  his  com- 
plete comprehension  of  world  affairs  and  our  relation  to  them, 
his  fine  patriotism,  his  practical  common  sense,  and  his  Chris- 
tian loyalty  served  always  to  guide  us  well.  Where  he  led  we 
were  glad  to  follow  for  we  knew  that  with  him  there  had  been 
oo  hasty  conclusion,  but  that  there  was  invariably  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  every  angle  of  every  problem  before 
blm.  He  was  most  valuable  to  the  administration,  to  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  his  State.    Eulogies  cannot  tell  in  full  measure 


the  story  of  his  public  life.  His  work  here  constitutes  his  finest 
memorial.  Tennessee  has  lost  a  great  representative,  the  Na- 
tion a  patriot  of  the  finest  order,  and  every  Member  of  this 
House  a  devoted  friend. 

In  21  years  of  service  In  this  House  I  have  seen  many  men 
of  outstanding  ability,  of  deep  convictions,  of  imswerving  hon- 
esty, and  of  sincere  devotion  to  duty  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
come  and  go.  Each  has  contributed  much  to  the  life  of  the 
Nation  and  to  the  work  of  the  men  he  has  left  behind.  Since 
he  came  here  no  man  has  contributed  more  to  the  splendid 
achievements  of  this  Chamber  than  Sam  McReynolds,  and  in 
the  days  that  are  to  come  his  flne  example  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion. He  has  gone,  but  he  still  lives.  Such  as  he  can  never  die. 
We  who  knew  him  will  ever  feel  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
We  will  ever  hear  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Cakl  Bdcas  ICapbb, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  while  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  funeral  of  our 
late  and  distinguished  colleague  Carl  E.  Mapes  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Rotary 
Club  on  December  14,  1939.  before  which  a  eulogy  was  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Fred  M.  Raymond.  Judge  of  the 
Federal  district  court  of  western  Michigan.  Judge  Raymond 
was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Congressman  Mapes,  and  the 
affectionate  and  sincere  estimate  of  a  life  which  was  so  close 
to  us.  as  presented  by  Judge  Rajmiond,  is  one  I  know  will  be 
read  with  interest.    I  insert  it  herewltli: 

REPRESENTATIVE  CARL  E.  MAPES 

(A  eulogy  delivered  by  Hon.  Pred  M  Raymond.  Judge  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  Western  Michigan,  before  the  Orand  Rapids 
Rotary  Club,  December  14,  1939) 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and  guests,  a  com- 
munity, a  State,  and  many  of  his  associates  in  a  far  wider  sphere  of 
usefulness  stand  today  at  the  bier  of  s  great  man  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  of  respect.  In  the  presence  of  tills  deep  sorrow  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  review  the  life  work  of  Caxl  ]S.  Mapes.  I  can  find  words 
only  to  express  in  that  simple  way  which  would  have  been  most 
pleasing  to  him  my  Immeasurable  grief  at  his  untimely  passing. 

His  life  requires  no  poor  eulogy  of  mine  to  add  to  Its  luster.  In 
a  world  of  hates  and  fears,  of  tumult  and  confusion,  of  misunder- 
standing and  conflict,  he  stood  calm  and  true  and  strong.  Lojralty 
and  service  were  his  guiding  stars.  I  have  never  kno^i'n  a  sweeter, 
purer  life,  honest  in  every  thought  an<I  deed,  generous  in  every 
Impulse.  He  was  as  pure-minded  as  a  chid  and  gentle  as  a  woman. 
His  life  was  not  only  noble,  manly,  and  pure,  it  was  also,  in  the 
highest  degree,  forceful.  He  despised  intrigue  and  cunning  and 
condemned  any  cause  which  could  not  triumph  in  the  light  of  day. 

It  is  sometimes  asked.  Can  a  num  in  these  days  be  abaolutely 
honest?  Can  a  man  actually  live  a  life  of  service  devoted  to  bia 
fellow  men?  Can  a  man  champion  alwav's  the  rights  of  the  down- 
trodden? Can  a  man  In  public  life  refu'ie  to  bow  to  the  political 
boss?  Can  a  man  do  all  of  these  things  tmd  succeed?  The  affirma- 
tive answer  Is  the  life  of  Cakl  E.  Mapxs. 

I  know  of  no  man  of  whom  It  could  be  more  truly  said  that  he 
bad  so  lived  that  he  approached  his  grave  sustained  and  soothed  by 
an  unfaltering  trust,  like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreatos. 

Emerson  has  said: 

"It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world's  opinion;  It  U 
easy  In  solitude  to  live  after  our  own;  but  the  great  man  Is  he  wbo, 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps,  with  perfect  Eweetness,  the 
independence  of  solitude." 

Measured  by  these  standards,  or  by  an\  other,  Cast  Mapbb  was  a 
great  man.  He  knew  not  only  the  great  but  he  knew  the  humble. 
He  waa  one  of  whom  It  can  be  truly  said  ibat  he  walked  with  klnga 
and  kept  the  common  touch.  The  last  f<>w  moments  of  bis  public 
life  were  spent  championing  the  rights  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  the  Interests  of  his  beloved  State  of  Michigan.  On  late 
Monday  afternoon  of  this  very  week  he  ri  fused  to  concede  that  the 
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rich  ajid  prospcroua  oil  fields  of  other  States  should  not  be  subjected    ' 
to  the  same  Umltatlons  and  restrictions  as  the  less  productive  oil 
fields  rrf  his  own  State. 

Loyalty  and  service  were  his  watchwords.  Without  Induction  Into 
•ny  service  organization,  without  Insignia  of  office,  without  form  or 
ceremony,  his  was  a  life  of  service.  As  nearly  as  may  ever  be.  he 
lived  the  life  of  the  perfect  Rotarian. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  suggest  that  we  stand  for  a  moment  In 
■Uenoe  in  honor  of  his  memory. 


Chester  Castle  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chistt«  Castue 
Bolton,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  CLEVEINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  txxlay  the  Hou-'^e  pays  its 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  my  late  colleague, 
Chester  C.  Bolton. 

Words  are  not  adequate  to  meaoure  otir  affection  for  the 
one  who  has  passed  on  or  the  loss  his  countrymen  feel,  for  an 
eminent  American  citizen  has  passed  away. 

One  had  to  know  Chester  Bolton  intimately  to  know  the 
real,  true  man.  He  was  warm-hearted,  broad-minded,  and 
tolerant.  He  was  a  man  who  stood  high  amongst  the  con- 
structive statesmen  of  his  time.  What  he  said  was  based  not 
on  impulse  but  on  sincere  conviction.  His  deeds  of  kind- 
ness, of  charity,  and  of  generosity  wlU  ever  keep  alive  his 
memory. 

Notwithstanding  that  his  career  was  cut  short,  he  accom- 
plished much  that  was  useful.  We  may  look  to  him  for  an 
example  of  devotion  to  public  service,  of  honesty,  of  friendli- 
ness, and  of  good  will  to  all. 

In  Che  death  of  Chester  Bolton  this  body  and  the  Nation 
which  he  served  so  well  will  have  sustained  an  Irreparable 
loss. 


William  Edgar  Borah 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  William   E^dcak 
Borah,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Idaho 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  Edgar  Borah,  spokes- 
man of  the  United  States  Senate,  worthy  successor  to  Web- 
ster. Hajme.  and  Stephen  Douglas,  has  spoken  his  last  words 
In  the  Nation  he  loved  so  well.  For  more  than  33  years,  from 
1907  until  his  death.  Senator  Borah  served  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  upper  House  of 
Congress  with  the  greatest  distinction. 

Pew  men  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  have  wielded  the 
influence  or  commanded  the  respect  which  were  granted  to 
Senator  Borah.  In  every  assemblage  his  word  carried  the 
weight  of  earnest  conviction  and  careful  consideration.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  throughout  the  Nation  listened 
Attentively  to  his  views  on  any  subject.  The  people  back  home 
came  to  regard  him  as  one  who  spoke  for  them  more  elo- 
quently and  persuasively  than  any  other  Member  of  Congress. 
They  gave  him  their  support,  as  he  gave  them  the  breadth  and 
wisdom  of  his  mind. 


Seventy-four  years  ago.  on  June  29,  1865.  William  Bobab 
was  born  in  a  small  town  of  Illinois.  The  moving  spirit  of 
the  generation  In  which  he  grew  to  manhood  called  him 
west,  and  in  his  first  days  as  a  practicing  attorney  he  settled 
In  Boise.  Idaho.  The  only  public  position  he  ever  occupied 
in  his  long  career  of  service  was  the  post  of  United  States 
Senator.  He  was  first  elected  in  1907.  and  never  left  the 
Senate,  despite  the  shifting  tides  of  American  politics 
throughout  the  years.  In  1916  Idaho  went  Democratic, 
voting  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  but  the  senatorial  contest  of 
1918  found  Senator  Borah  returned  to  his  seat  by  a  large 
margin.  In  1936  President  Roosevelt  carried  Idaho  with 
125,683  votes,  the  largest  number  ever  gained  by  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  Idaho.  Yet  despite  the  2  to  1  victory 
margin  of  the  President  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  Senator 
Borah,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  rolled  up  the  imprecedented 
total  of  128.723  votes,  to  defeat  his  opponent,  the  former 
Governor  of  Idaho,  by  a  margin  almost  identical  with  the 
President's. 

This  amazing  popularity  was  due  entirely  to  the  person- 
ality and  integrity  of  William  Borah.  F\)r  many  years  in 
the  early  days  of  his  public  career  the  activities  and  beliefs 
of  the  Mormon  Church  were  a  recurrent  issue  in  Idaho 
politics.  Senator  Borah  eliminated  the  religious  controversy 
as  a  matter  of  political  concern.  His  complete  belief  in  an 
acceptance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  amounted  to  a  passion  with 
him.  He  once  wrote  a  constituent.  'I  am  a  believer  In  the 
fundamental  principles  of  religious  liberty.  If  the  time  ever 
comes  when  I  have  to  sacrifice  my  ofiBce  for  those  principles, 
I  shall  unhesitatingly  do  so. " 

Senator  Borah  was  happy  in  the  Senate.  There  he  found 
the  opportunity  to  reconcile  his  views  of  the  growing  Pacific 
Northwest  with  the  development  of  the  entire  Nation.  The 
development  of  cheap  power,  the  reclamation  of  land,  sub- 
sidies for  farming,  the  curtailment  of  monopolistic  practices 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  vast  new  empire  he  saw  rising 
about  his  State. 

Yet  his  greatest  fame  came  to  him  because  of  his  stand  on 
matters  of  international  concern.  Curiously,  this  distin- 
guished Senator,  representing  a  State  landlocked  on  all  sides, 
hemmed  in  by  vast  mountains,  became  the  Nation's  greatest 
authority  on  international  problems.  His  strong  isolationist 
views  were  part  of  his  patriotism.  The  United  States  belongs 
to  a  group  apart,  he  told  us.  Our  ideology,  our  hopes,  our 
position  in  the  world  do  not  depend  for  their  success  on  any- 
thing which  takes  its  origin  in  Europe.  Stand  clear  of  foreign 
entanglements  was  Senator  Borahs  solemn  warning. 

He  did  not  speak  for  himself  alone.  Millions  of  people 
throughout  the  Nation  shared — and  still  share — the  views  he 
advanced.  At  the  special  session  of  Congress  which  met  last 
October,  six  of  the  eight  Senators  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region  voted  against  the  rej)eal  of  the  arms  embargo,  following 
Senator  Borahs  lead.  Prom  1924  to  1933  Senator  Borah  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  led 
innumerable  battles  on  the  fioor  of  the  upper  House  for  his 
viewpoints.  His  last  great  fight  was  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  Supreme  Court  packing  plan,  a  plan  which  he  branded  as 
a  violation  of  the  "sacred  traditions  of  American  democracy." 

Here  was  the  keynote  of  his  entire  life.  In  his  last  Senate 
address  he  told  the  Nation: 

Before  any  progress  can  be  made  by  totalitarian  Ideologies  in 
breakini;  down  American  Institutions  a  way  must  be  found  to  dis- 
credit the  American  BUI  of  Rights.  I  have  said  it  Is  a  sacred  docu- 
ment.   If  human  liberty  is  sacred,  this  document  Is  sacred. 

A  great  man  has  left  the  people  of  our  Nation.  He  was  more 
than  the  "lion  of  Idaho."  He  was  a  sturdy,  human  "rock  of 
Gibraltar."  standing  steadfast  against  every  force  which  he 
regarded  as  hostile  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

His  State  will  not  speedily  forget  him.  In  his  honor  there 
will  remain  forever  the  name  of  Idaho's  highest  mountain. 
Borah  Peak.  Nor  will  the  State  of  Idaho  or  the  Nation  at 
large  soon  find  his  equaL 
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Edward  Walter  Curley 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
I  ow 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Edward  Walter 
Cuaurr,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  that  amidst  our 
multitudinous  duties,  involving  matters  of  deep  concern  to 
the  country,  we  pause  in  reverent  memory  to  those  men 
who  were  elected  to  and  served  in  this  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, but  whose  tenure  in  the  service  of  their  country  was 
terminated  during  the  past  year,  by  a  Divine  Providence. 

Perhaps  it  was  always  so,  but  to  me  It  seems  peculiarly 
fitting  In  these  tumultuous  days  when  our  country  is  over- 
wrought with  its  tremendous  economic  problems  at  home, 
and  as  it  watches  with  anxious  eyes,  bated  breath,  and  a 
heavy  heart,  the  great  nations  of  Europe  that  once  typified 
the  apogee  of  the  world's  culture  and  civilization,  grappling 
at  each  other's  throats  in  a  barbaric  war,  bringing  ruin  and 
destruction  to  the  people  of  defenseless  and  inoffensive 
nations,  spreading  the  propaganda,  even  in  peaceful  Amer- 
ica, of  the  totalitarian  governments  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on 
the  other,  the  hypocritical  preachments  of  the  so-called 
democratic  nations,  whose  historic  past  gives  no  indication 
that  they  ever  imderstood  the  fundamental  principle  of 
democracy,  that  a  nat'on,  no  matter  how  weak  or  defense- 
less, has  the  Inalienable  right  to  govern  Itself,  and  to  be  free 
and  independent,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting,  I  say.  that  not  only 
should  this  Congress  pause  in  its  labors,  but  also  that  those 
who  have  elected  us  to  be  the  Nation's  guides,  should  give 
thought  to  those  whom  they  chose  to  represent  them  in  this 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  who  served  them  faithfully 
and  who  died  in  that  service  with  their  armor  buckled  and 
their  shields  untarnished. 

So  it  is  that  on  this  occasion  I  arise  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
the  late  Hon.  Edwasd  W.  CtJRLEY,  my  distinguished  pre- 
decessor in  this  House  from  the  Twenty-second  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  State  of  his  birth,  but  at  an  early  age 
he  was  brought  to  New  York,  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  metropolis  and  later  attended  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  first  entered  public  life 
in  1915.  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  for  20  years  there- 
after he  continuously  served  in  that  capacity.  Conscien- 
tious,  tireless,  energetic,  he  gave  himself  completely  to  hi.s 
office  and  won  the  favor  and  high  regard  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

When  the  late  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Griffin,  who  so  long 
and  ably  had  represented  the  Twenty-second  Congressional 
District,  New  York,  died  in  1935.  it  was  most  natural  that 
the  citizens  of  that  district  should  elect  as  his  successor  in 
Congress  Alderman  Curley.  He  knew  their  needs,  and  he 
knew  their  troubles.  The  people  of  the  district  were  largely 
wage  earners,  but  unemployment  was  rife,  families  were 
destitute,  the  relief  rolls  were  very  heavy.  The  people 
wanted  a  man  who  would  represent  them  as  unselfishly 
and  as  self-sacrificingly  as  had  their  deceased  Representa- 
tive. Anthony  J.  Griffin,  and  in  one  of  the  greatest  tributes 
to  a  public  official  that  I  have  ever  seen  thousands  of  per- 
sons, willingly  and  volimtarily,  signed  petitions  for  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  CtTRLiY.  who  was  then  designated  by  his 
party  as  its  nominee  for  Congress,  and  on  November  5,  1935, 
at  a  special  election  he  was  overwhelmingly  elected  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Seventy- fourth  Congress.  In  1936  he  was  elected 
to  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  and  in  1938  he  was  elected  to 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  where  he  served  until  his  death 
on  January  6.  1940. 

Democratic  in  party  affiliation,  Edward  W.  Cttrley  was 
likewise  democratic  in  spirit.    While  in  Congress  he  devoted 


himself,  until  death  took  Its  toll,  to  the  cause  of  labor  and 
civil  service.  Quiet,  unassuming,  and  imobtrusive,  his  kindly 
persuasiveness  won  many  a  contest  where  oratorical  effort 
would  have  failed.  He  preferred  the  work  of  the  committee 
room  to  the  Well  of  the  House.  He  never  scaled  nor  sought  to 
scale  the  alpine  heights  of  national  prominence,  but  he  did 
achieve  the  high  tableland  of  respect  in  the  heart  of  his  com- 
mimity,  and  this  he  did  the  hard  way,  by  conscientious  effort, 
by  unflagging  zeal,  and  by  unselfish  devotion  to  the  service  of 
the  people  of  his  community. 
Twenty -five  years  of  association  Is  too  long  a  time  to  know 
I  a  man.  to  be  able,  within  the  limitations  necessarily  imposed 
upon  one  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  to  recount  his  fine 
I  qualities  and  the  appealing  incidents  of  a  fruitful  life;  so  I 
I  will  conclude  with  the  simple  testimonial,  that  to  his  widow, 
the  people  of  the  Twenty-second  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  and  the  Members  of  tliis  Congress  renew  their 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  unite  in  the  thought  that  the 
district  which  he  represented,  the  city  which  he  served,  and 
this  House,  representative  of  the  entire  country,  lost  a  lovable 
character  and  a  distinguished  Member  in  the  death  of  the 
late  Honorable  Edward  W.  Curley. 


Thomas  Sanders  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  Sandrxs 
McMillan,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Tom  McMillan,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  called  to  his  reward  the  House  lost  a  faithful 
Representative  and  South  Carolina  cne^of  its  most  loyal  ones. 
Every  Member  of  this  House  lost  a  friend. 

I  was  here  when  he  came.  I  have  served  since  he  left. 
Out  of  the  service  here  there  has  gone  something  which  time 
cannot  replace.  Genial,  lovable,  friendly,  he  had  a  personal 
charm  and  a  compelling  friendship  which  endeared  him  to 
his  colleagues  and  made  him  easily  one  of  the  most  beloved 
Members  of  the  House. 

In  my  period  of  service  I  have  seen  many  men  come  and 
go.  but  none  who  made  a  more  lasting  impression  than  Tom 
McMillan. 

His  masterly  presentation  of  the  measures  coming  from 
his  subcommittee  was  evidenced  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
carried  through  the  measures  which  his  committee  reported. 
At  all  times  on  the  floor  he  was  In  complete  mastery  of  hia 
measures.  This  would  be  difficult  to  understand  by  anyone 
who  had  not  appeared  before  him  in  the  exhausting  hearings 
of  his  subcommittee  when  with  exacting  detail  he  fathomed 
all  of  the  minute  intricacies  of  the  problems  before  him. 
He  took  his  work  seriously  and  desired  at  all  times  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  the  United  States  while  doing  absolute  Jus- 
tice to  the  btireaus  and  departments  with  which  his  sub- 
committee w£Ls  concerned.  The  best  interest  of  hj^  country 
was  the  polar  star  of  all  his  labors. 

I  have  never  seen  a  Member  with  a  flner  sense  of  Justice, 
and  yet  with  a  more  earnest  desire  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
the  country  whose  Representative  he  was,  by  the  colleagues 
with  whom  he  served,  by  the  State  from  which  he  hailed, 
and  by  the  great  constituency  which  honored  him. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  trip  to  his  city  of  Charleston  I  saw 
I  on  every  side  evidences  of  the  affection  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held. 

Many  mm  will  come  and  go  in  the  future,  but  none  will 
surpass  Tom  McMillan  in  a  fine  sense  of  loyalty  or  in  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  public  problems  or  in  practical  common 
sense.  Peace  to  his  ashes.  He  will  live  forever  among  those 
with  whom  he  wrought  his  great  work. 
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The  Fami-LAbor  Problem 


^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  25  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


STATEMENT  BT  HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE.  JR. 


B4r.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcosd  a  copy 
of  a  statement  which  I  authorized  for  jresterday's  newspapers 
in  connection  with  additional  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
under  Senate  Resolution  266. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoko,  as  follows: 

National  aspects  of  a  dereloplng  •Tarm  labor"  problem  will  be 
explored  by  the  subeommlttce  of  the  Senate  Oommtttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  In  a  final  aerlee  of  bearings  to  be  opened  in  Wash- 
ington  beginning  late  next  week. 

Tbls  decision  to  hold  additional  bearings  results  from  a  consider- 
ation of  certain  ftcti  obtained  during  the  course  of  the  recent 
Investigation  by  the  committee  into  the  problem  of  civil  liberties 
In  Cailfomla  agriculture  and  the  pUgbt  of  the  migratory  farm 
laborers  there.  Additional  study  and  consultation  In  Washington 
has  convinced  the  committee  that  the  California  aituatlon  is  not 
an  Isolated  one  but  only  a  strUUng  symbol  of  a  much  more  far- 
reacblng  problem.  naUonal  In  scope.  Involving  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  a  large  proportion  of  otir  rtiral  population  in 
many  States  other  than  Callfomla. 

The  oommlttM  wlU  UnUt  this  final  phase  of  Its  inquiry  to  testi- 
mony from  cspOTt  wItnwsM  Included  among  tlie  topics  of  dis- 
cussion are  the  location  and  character  of  "farm-labor  areas"  other 
than  Callfomla.  conditions  among  migratory  farm  labor  groups  in 
those  areas,  the  nature  of  tndustrlallaed  agriculture,  and  the  trend 
away  from  the  "family  fann."  The  committee  will  devote  oon- 
aiderablc  attention  to  an  analysis  of  the  forces  that  are  dlsplacmg 
farm  families  from  the  land,  causing  them  to  nUgrate  to  other 
States  and  regions  seeking  employment  as  migratory  farm  laborers, 
lioet  at  the  expert  witnesses  win  be  called  from  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  federal  Oovemment  who  are  faxnUlar 
with  various  phases  of  the  general  problem. 

The  Callfomla  investigation  was  another  of  the  4-year  series  of 
inquiries  made  by  the  conunittee  Into  violations  of  civil  liberties 
eDd  the  rtgnta  ot  labor.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the  problem  of 
Civil  liberties  in  California  agriculture,  which  has  suffered  180  strikes 
In  the  last  7  years,  signalizes  the  existence  of  a  tragic  underlying 
condition  which  must  be  remedied  if  farm  laborers  are  to  attain  a 
full  enjoyment  of  their  civU  rights.  That  condition  is  the  distress- 
ing economic,  social,  and  fmlltlcal  status  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  make  up  California's  seasonal  and  migratory  farm  labor 
population.  That  problem  of  long  standing  In  Callfomla,  dating 
back  in  the  public  mind  to  the  Wheatland  riots  of  1914.  has  been 
acoentuated  by  the  infiux  of  a  large  ntunber  of  farm  families  from 
other  States  In  the  last  6  years. 

During  the  hearings  In  Callfomla  the  committee  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  some  45  statements  by  various  economists, 
growers,  niral  aodologistB.  State  and  V^ederal  officials,  and  spokes- 
Dken  for  various  busineas  and  labor  Interests  who  were  Invited  by 
the  ocHnmlttee  to  discuss  these  broader  phases  of  California's  agrl- 
exiltural  latxx-  problnn.  Before  submitting  its  final  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  it  seeks  more  complete  Informa- 
tloD  on  the  extant  and  character  of  similar  conditions  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation  and  the  underlying  cauaes. 

Some  general  obaarvaUons  which  tbrow  Ugnt  on  tills  determina- 
tion to  carry  forward  the  committee's  Inquiry  beyond  the  borders 
of  Callfomla  are  as  fcfllows: 

1.  Oalifemla  baa  no  monopoly  on  farm  laborers.    Orer  one-third 

at  the  persons  gainfully  saaployed  In  American  agriculture,  accord- 
ing to  the  1030  ceneus.  were  either  ordinary  wage  wt^kors  or  share- 
croppers,  who  wotk  for  "rumlsh"  rather  than  cash.  Only  a  amaU 
peraent  are  in  Oalifomla.  Apart  from  the  traditional  birsd  man. 
\rbo  is  'i«««i»»««Hi«j  In  relative  Impartanee.  this  group  Is  largely 
dependent  upom  a  aeeeninal.  caeual.  and  Intarmlttent  agrlctiltural 
employment.  Of  them,  the  President's  Committee  an  Parm  Ten- 
ancy said  m  1M7: 
•mie  great  majority  of  farm  laborers,  as  we  have  noted,  are  only 

their  iBcomas  are  ictoemely  low  and  on- 


certain;  their  places  of  residence  continually  changing:  and  their 
contacts  with  achools.  churches,  and  other  elements  of  community 
life  variable  and  uncertain.  Relatively  little  economic  and  social 
data  concerning  them  have  been  collected,  and  In  the  short  time 
available  the  committee  has  not  been  able  to  secure  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  an  adequate  consideration  of  farm-labor  problems 
A  greater  degree  of  national  attention  should  be  focused  on  them  " 

2.  The  peculiar  problem  raised  by  the  so-called  nilgratory  farm 
family,  which  follows  a  nomadic  way  of  life  precluding  any  nor- 
mal home  or  community  advantages,  is  not  confined  to  Callfomla. 
The  Irrigated  areaf  of  Idaho  and  Arizona:  the  Yakima  Valley  of 
Washington,  the  Willamette  and  Hood  River  Valleys  of  Oregon; 
the  beet-sugar  areas  of  Colorado:  the  Rio  Grande  and  Winter  Gar- 
den areas  of  southern  1>xas:  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  Texas  cotton 
area;  the  berry  regions  of  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  and 
Michigan;  the  Florida  vegetable  and  citrus  area;  and  the  truck 
and  vegetable  farms  of  eastern  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  New  Jer- 
sey— all  receive  an  annual  Influx  of  migratory  farm  workers.  They 
form  a  rather  similar  pattern  as  they  move  from  canap  to  camp, 
recruited  by  labor  contractors  or  organizations  of  growers  to  work 
for  brief  periods  In  gangs  on  an  hourly  or  piece-rate  basis  In  the 
performance  of  laboring  operations  of  a  speclalired  character  Re- 
cent studies  have  indicated  that  California  is  not  the  only  locale 
of  Indigent  and  diaadvantaf^ed  group>s  of  this  type,  who  move  about, 
failing  to  earn  an  annual  living  wage  from  casual,  seasonal  employ- 
n^nt  in  agrlcultiire. 

3.  Nor  is  California  the  only  locale  in  which  industrialized  agri- 
culture has  developed  to  a  degree  worthy  of  observation.  Accord- 
ing to  estimates  by  experts,  in  1935  there  were  36.000  farms  in  the 
United  States  on  which  7  or  more  farm  laborers  were  hired  for 
some  period  of  employment.  On  100.000  farms  at  least  3  per- 
sons were  hired.  Althmigh  Callfomla  leads  all  of  the  other  States 
in  the  number  ot  its  large-scale  farms,  they  have  developed,  or  are 
beginning  to  appear,  in  sut>etantial  numbers  in  such  widely  scat- 
tered States  ss  Arizona,  Texas.  Washington.  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Oregon.  Ifiseourl,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  New  York.  Virginia.  North 
Carolin*.  Florida.  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  As  yet  this  prob- 
lem Is  not  typical  of  the  traditional  Anurlcan  "faoUly  farm."  and 
Is  restricted  to  leas  than  1  percent  at  the  Nation's  farms.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  76  percent  of  our  farms  do  not  employ  any 
hired  labor,  and  34  percent  hire  only  a  small  ntimber  of  workers. 
But  there  is  great  signlflcanoe  in  this  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
large-scale,  or  corporate,  farms  when  one  considers  the  lane  num- 
t>er  of  tlielr  employees,  their  increasing  share  of  agrlculttirar income, 
and  their  impact  upon  the  future  welfare  of  the  "family  farmer" 
in  a  competitive  commercial  agricxilture.  The  availability  of  large 
supplies  of  migratory  labor  facilitates  their  development. 

4.  California's  exlstixig  fama-labor  problem  has  been  complicated 
by  the  recent  migration  Into  the  State  of  nearly  a  half-nulllon  per- 
sons, largely  native  white  Americans,  aeeklng  manual  employment 
as  seasonal  laborers  In  California  sgrlcuittire.  Many  of  those  who 
are  migrant  farm  families  do  not  come  exclusively  from  the  Dust 
Bowl,  as  is  commonly  thought.  At  least  16  States  have  contributed 
substantial  numbers  in  excess  of  1  p>ercent  of  this  total.  Included 
in  this  list  are  Oklahoma  (which  has  contributed  approximately 
22  percent).  Texas.  Kansas.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska.  Mon- 
tana. South  Dakota.  Arizona.  Idaho.  Utah,  Nevada.  Arkansas.  Mis- 
souri. Oregon,  and  Washington.  There  have  been  other  dlstlng\iish- 
able  waves  of  migration  of  farm  (anUlles  from  other  States  of 
calgln  m  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  to  other  States  of  destination 
on  the  cofutal  fringes,  such  as  Oregon.  Washington.  Texas.  Florida, 
and  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  reasons  for  unintelligent  and  mis- 
guided migration,  the  welfare  of  the  families  who  are  so  uprooted 
from  their  local  conununltles,  and  various  aspects  of  their  adjust- 
ment in  areas  of  destinstion,  are  matters  for  further  inquiry.  Their 
Impact  and  future  tn  an  already  crowded  labor  market  In  agncul- 
ttire  Is  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 

6.  The  causes  of  this  movement  of  farm  families  off  the  land  into 
crowded  channels  of  employment  In  industrialised  agrlcultvire.  are 
variously  attributed  to  mechanization  and  amalgamation  of  farms, 
drought,  foreclosures,  and  movements  away  from  submarginal 
land.  These  agents  do  not  seem  to  have  spent  their  force.  Every 
farmer  standing  m  their  way  becomes  a  farm  laborer.  The  recent 
marked  development  of  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and 
large-scale  operations  threatens  to  displace  from  the  land  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  the  two-mllllon-odd  farm  tenants  and 
800,000  sharecroppers  in  our  great  Wheat,  Cora,  and  Cotton  Belts. 
Their  stattis  on  the  Isnd  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  landowner's 
opinion  of  the  continued  economy  of  operation  through  man- 
power In  a  competitive  agriculture.  Thousands  of  farm  owner- 
operators  are  burdened  with  Indebtedness  contracted  for  amounts 
so  large  and  rates  so  high  that  they  are  likely  to  be  forced  to  become 
tenants,  croppers,  or  farm  laborers.  There  are  various  expert  opin- 
ions on  the  extent  of  additional  annual  migration  to  be  expected 
from  dnnight-rldden  areas  in  the  Great  Plains,  eroded  or  sub- 
marginal  tmits  in  the  Appalachian -Ozarks  area,  and  the  Oreat 
lakes  cut-over  area,  if  land  resources  there  are  to  achieve  a  proper 
balance  with  population.  All  agree  that  subeUntlal  population 
movements  and  shifts  in  tentire  from  owner  or  tenant  to  farm 
laborer  are  m  the  offing.  Evidence  on  the  fun  expectancy  of  tlaese 
potential  developments  is  necessary  to  any  evaluation  of  the  present 
scale  and  metboda  of  copix3%  with  this  problem. 
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6.  The  absence  of  urban  opportunities  for  the  natural  Increase 
In  farm  population  annually  confront  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  farm  people  with  the  dismid  prospect  of  moving  into  an 
already  crowded  farm-labor  market  without  substantial  opportuni- 
ties to  become  Individual  landowners. 

7.  There  are  ominous  signs  that  the  Nation  is  confronted  with  a 
transition  from  the  traditional  family  farm  toward  Industrialized 
or  corporative  agriculture.  Farming  as  a  way  of  life  is  threatened. 
This  transition  challenges  long-accepted  national  Ideals  of  the 
farmer  on  his  own  land.  If  our  national  agriculture  faces  the 
same  cycle  that  changed  the  form  of  Industry  from  1870  to  1930. 
the  problem  should  be  fully  recognized  If  it  is  to  he  checked  and 
revised.  New  patterns  of  security  and  opportunity  that  preserve 
the  native  values  of  our  traditional  system  must  be  provided  for 
those  who  are  about  to  be  displaced.  For  them  there  must  be 
some  alternative  protection  In  harmony  with  democratic  methods, 
from  the  harsh  workings  of  competition  In  a  crowded  labor  market. 
The  Nation  faces  again,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Homestead  Act  In 
1862  and  the  Inquiry  of  the  Commission  on  Country  Life  In  1909, 
the  periodical  necessity  of  restating  our  national  ideals  of  the 
place  of  agricultural  workers  in  society. 


Presentation  of   Brandeis  Medal  to   Hon.   Harold 

L.  Ickes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  25  ilegislatix}e  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  OF  FLORIDA.  AND  HON. 

HAROLD  L.  XCUDS 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  In  the  Record  the  eloquent  and  Inspiring 
address  delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper  ]  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  Medal  to  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  Jewish  Porum,  at  the  BUtraore  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  Sunday.  April  14,  1940.  together  with  the 
address  of  Secretary  Ickes  In  accepting  the  medal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


ADDRESS  or   HON.  CLAtTDE  PSPPU,  Or  rt^RIDA 

Under  the  shade  of  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  of 
life.  I  have  always  imagined  a  pleasant  company  of  men  and 
women  of  all  times,  coming  together  at  frequent  intervals  to 
reminisce  upon  the  world  from  which  they  came. 

The  picture  my  imagination  has  drawn  of  these  scenes  sliows 
each  of  the  group,  if  not  speaking  eagerly,  awaiting  his  or  her 
time  to  tell.  In  animated  words,  of  the  glories  of  his  or  her  gen- 
eration on  earth — of  the  heroic  story  of  that  generation's  great. 
It  is  easy  to  see  visions  of  earnest  but  good-natured  rivalry  among 
the  spokesmen  as  the  virtues  of  each  generation's  heroes  are 
extolled  and  the  majestic  figures  of  earth  are  called  in  review 
before  admiring  champions  of  their  own  time. 

I  know  that  one  of  those  giants  of  this  generation,  who  shall  be 
a  favorite  of  those  of  us  who  shall  have  the  privilege  to  speak 
for  our  time,  shall  be  Hon.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  recently  retired  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the  United  States,  who 
gave  the  medal  which  is  to  be  bestowed  today. 

The  life  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  is  an  epic  of  America  and  Ameri- 
canism. Tbls  man— the  subtle  force  which  makes  up  this  man's 
mind  and  spirit — has  been  one  of  the  stars  by  which  the  course 
of  the  world  has  been  Oxed.  If  one  believes  that  men  are  pushed 
up  like  mountains  by  the  irresistible  urge  of  the  inner  forces  of 
nature,  then  surely  this  man  has  been  the  spokesman  of  his  time 
to  deliver  a  prophetic  message. 

To  him  has  been  vouctisafed  a  vision  of  a  complex  world:  to 
his  ear  the  plaintive  note  of  the  world's  oppressed  has  been  audible; 
to  him  has  been  given  an  eye  to  see — to  see  down  the  long,  dark 
corridors  of  time— to  see  through  the  fog  and  the  haze  of  con- 
fusion— to  see  the  light  of  coming  day,  even  from  the  feeble 
streaks  of  first  dawn. 

His  still  voice,  reaching  through  the  clamor  of  the  day.  has 
penetrated  the  deep  recesses  of  men's  understanding.  It  has 
drawn  the  reins  of  reason  tight  upon  the  violent  wlUs  of  men. 
It  has  wanned  and  ntelted  out  of  men's  bearto  their  prejtidlces. 


This  convincing  voice,  which  has  been  the  light  and  assurance 
of  a  generation,  speaks  in  a  characteristic  sentiment  again  m  the 
donation  of  the  medal  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  great  Anterlcan 
today,  through  the  Jevirlsh  Forum,  for  a  distinguished  service  to 
humanity  in  the  past  year. 

It  is  stimulating  that  again  this  medal  Is  to  be  awarded  for 
exemplary  service  to  mankind.  In  the  awards  which  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  the  high  standards  governing  the  award,  and 
the  broad  scope  which  it  covers,  have  been  established. 

One  award  went,  with  universal  acclaim,  to  that  sweet  spirit 
who  has  beautified  and  dignified  her  generation  with  her  own 
life,  and  given  herself  immortality  of  influence  in  the  motherhood 
of  the  greatest  man  of  his  time,  her  son,  Franklin— Mrs.  Sarah 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Another  award  Justly  was  bestowed  upon  James  McDonald,  one  of 
the  noblemen  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  his  magnificent  service  to  the  pathetic  and  oppressed  people  of 
another  faith  than  his  own. 

Another  award  gave  recognition  to  a  sad  figure,  drlvirn  from  hie 
own  land  by  a  government  which  disdained  the  world's  acclaim  and 
affection  for  one  of  its  great  scholars — Thomas  Mann,  citizen  of  the 
civilized  world — late  a  resident  of  a  strange  new  land.  Nasi  Ger- 
many. 

Now,  true  to  its  already  great  tradition,  the  award  is  again  to  be 
bestowed  upon  another  Christian  by  the  Jewish  Fonun,  True  to 
the  spirit  of  Its  conception  and  its  history,  this  award  gives  recog- 
nition to  what  a  man  thinketh  In  his  heart,  for  by  that  criterion, 
as  the  Scriptures  have  told  vis.  do  we  know  so  he  is. 

Some  men  are  considered  great  for  what  they  have  done,  and 
great  deeds  deserve  great  rewards;  but  the  true  standard  of  great- 
ness is  what  men  are,  what  they  stand  for,  what  do  they  think  In 
their  hearts,  what  causes  have  they  lent  their  strength  to.  what 
forces  have  they  thwarted.  Whom  and  what  have  they  championed 
and  dared  to  die  for.  what  hard-pressed  warrior  have  they  come  to 
the  side  of  when  the  battle  was  gfolng  to  the  enemy. 

Harold  L.  Ickes  is  not  Just  a  great  American,  nor  is  he  only  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  ncv. 
indeed,  is  he  merely  a  public  official  In  whom  is  singularly  perscm- 
ifled  the  sentiment  that  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust.  Harc^d  L. 
Ickes  has  reached  h'.s  present  stature  in  the  opinion  of  his  genera- 
tion— a  stature  which  has  brotight  him  this  eminent  recognition 
today — because  of  what  the  man  Harold  L.  Ickes  thinketh  In  bis 
heart. 

A  passion  for  liberty,  for  freedom — the  larger  liberty  and  the 
sure  freedom  which  not  only  the  bodies  but  the  minds  and  souls  at 
men  thirst  for — a  hatred  of  tyranny,  oppression.  Intolerance;  that 
is  what  Harold  L.  Ickes  thinketh  In  his  heart.  That  is  why  he  has 
been  brought  here  today  to  be  honored  by  the  people  of  another 
faith  and  creed  from  his  own,  for  this  passion  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom is  universal,  knowing  no  race,  no  particular  faith,  or  creed. 

How  good  that  we  have  not  lost  in  this  mad  world  some  sense  of 
values,  that  moral  heroes  have  their  rewnrds  and  men  pause  to 
honor  one  of  their  generation  for  the  great  things  he  stands  for. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Jewish  Forum  has  chosen  to  present  tbls 
award  to  the  honoree — a  man  who  has  attained  distinction  himself 
as  artist,  scholar,  and  citizen. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  Hon.  M.  Manischewltz.  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Jewish  Forum  and  chairman  of  the 
presentation  cotomittee. 

AODRKSS  or  SXCSZTAKT  07  THX  INTCSIOB   HABOLO  L.   ICKa 

It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  to  accept  this  medal  so  generotisly  ten- 
dered by  the  Jewish  Forum  in  the  name  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  who. 
in  addition  to  being  a  very  great  American,  ts  one  of  the  justly 
famous  men  in  the  world  today.  It  is  universally  recognized  that 
Justice  Brandeis  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  distinguished 
Jurists  who  have  graced  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
century  and  a  half  of  its  existence.  But  even  transcending  this,  he 
has  always  been  a  champion  of  the  common  man.  a  lover  of  Justice, 
and  an  uncompromising  doer  of  it.  In  these  qualities,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  expresses  what  is  finest  in  his  country  and  noblest  in  the 
human  race.  In  him  have  been  wedded  the  undying  aspirations  of 
the  Jewish  religion  and  of  American  democracy,  the  offspring  of 
which  have  brought  great  spiritual  riches  to  our  country. 

In  trying  days  like  these  it  is  the  Jews  in  particular,  both  dis- 
tinguished and  humble,  who  have  something  precious  to  offer  otir 
covuitry  and  our  common  civilization.  I  am  thinking  especially  of 
the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  Jews,  their  civic  skills,  and  their  pas- 
sion for  Jvistice.  Jewish  history  Is  an  ancient  weU  of  htunan  ex- 
perience, which  throughout  the  ages,  has  been  Infinitely  varied. 
But  be  it  said,  to  the  Jews'  everlasting  honor,  that  it  contains  few 

examples  of  organized  brutality  or  deliberate  injustice. 

This  record  is  impressive  and  has  few,  if  any.  parallels.  Through- 
out the  centuries  Jews  have  been  active  in  virtually  every  human 
pursuit,  Whether  of  gain  or  of  God's  truth.  Outstandingly  tbe 
Jews  are  a  people  of  peace.  They  love  peace  with  all  their  souls 
because,  from  long  experience,  they  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson 
that  war  and  violence  engender  more  horrible  wars  and  greetsr 
violence.     They  early  learned  that  life  Is  sacred  and  that  the  su- 

Eitne  duty  of  man  Is  to  cherish  it.    They  recognize,  as  did  tbe  great 
njamln  Franklin,  their  fnend.  that   "even  sucoeseful  wana  •€ 
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length  become  mfcfortunea  to  tboae  wlw  oommeoee  them."  Jews 
an  hlstoneany  too  old  and  si^ntaany  too  wIm  to  have  any  child- 
like lUxMtoiw  about  ttw  herolm  of  death  and  ttie  1^017  of  tbe 
bondage  of  man. 

Herein,  in  my  view,  lies  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  Jewish  tragedy 
in  Europe  today.  Devoted  to  the  arts  and  eager  In  the  pursuit  of 
peace,  the  Jew*,  for  tbeae  very  reaflona,  are  the  objects  of  the  cruel 
gangster  who  must,  perforce,  see  an  enemy  In  erery  man  who  longs 
for  a  life  of  paace,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  C3cntlle.  It  happens  that 
the  Jew.  belonging,  as  he  does,  to  a  minority  religious  group. 
Initially  U  more  rulnerable  than  the  peaceful  Christian  who  may 
have  transitory  protection  because  he  Is  a  member  of  a  group 
within  the  majority.  But  neither  the  peace-loving  Jew  nor  the 
humAnltJinan  gentile  can  be  safe  In  his  life  or  serene  In  his  Ub- 
ertlee.  ao  long  as  stronger  and  ruthless  groups  of  men  are  able  to 
preach  hatred  and  practice  violence. 

There  U  no  safety  imder  tbe  sun  for  dvlltsed  man,  except 
under  conditions  of  genuine  toleration  and  Inalienable  legal 
equality. 

In  the  last  analysla,  tbe  fate  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  Is  so 
closely  linked  that  one  cannot  be  Injured  without  serloiis  damage 
to  the  other.  It  Is  a  fatal  illusion  to  think,  as  some  seem  to  be 
doing  In  countries  like  Germany,  that  you  can  throw  a  Jew  Into 
the  arena  and  therewith  satisfy  the  beast.  The  experience  of 
mankind  has  shown  that  the  more  you  throw  to  the  beast,  the 
nwre  bloodthirsty  he  beoomea.  until  in  the  end  he  devoiirs  tbe 
very  one  who  has  fed  hhn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of  antl-SemltIsm  is  more  a 
non- Jewish  than  a  Jewish  one.  Wherever  the  cancer  of  antl- 
Bemitlsm  is  i>ermitted  to  spread,  there  society  as  a  whole  is  in 
danger  of  a  deadly  epidemic.  Antl-Semttism  is  the  kind  of  dis- 
aster that  Is  unlqtie  in  this  respect:  Plrst  it  strikes  down  one  set 
of  victims,  the  while  lulling  In  false  security  the  remainder  who 
will  suffer  a  like  fate  in  its  ttirn.  First  the  Jew  is  stricken,  then 
other  political,  religious,  and  racial  minorities  are  engulfed.  Such 
bas  been  the  conventional  course  of  this  disease.  In  Germany 
half  a  million  Jews  felt  the  mailed  fist  at  the  beginning.  Then 
70.000.000  non-Jews  found  themselves  expoeed  to  privation  and 
eompelled  to  endure  suffering.  Today  the  whole  Oennan  nation 
•t%»ls  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss. 

This  Is  why  I  insist  that  the  past  of  antl-Semltlsm  is  largely 
the  concern  ef  us  non-Jews.  We.  being  In  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, stand,  from  a  quantitative  point  of  view.  In  proportion- 
ately greater  danger  than  do  the  Jews. 

There  has  been  no  time  in  history  when  there  has  been  a 
greater  need  for  Jewtsh-Chrlstlan  understanding  and  Christian- 
Jewliih  cooperation  than  today.  Both  of  these  great  religions 
have  enriched  our  Uvea.  The  basic  ethical  teachings  of  both  stem 
from  the  same  principles.  We  should  remember  that  the  Oolden 
Kule.  which  Is  the  very  sasencs  of  Christianity,  sprang  from  the 
older  Jewish  religious  phUosophy.  Today,  both  faiths  mtist  fl^t 
shoulder  to  shotildsr  In  the  defense  of  their  Ideal  of  civilized 
humanity,  baaed  upon  democracy. 

Tbe  Jews,  who  have  suffered  infinitely  more  than  any  other 
paaee-lofvlng  people,  must  not  be  permitted  to  feel  that  they  are 
alone  in  the  struggle  for  tbe  praaerratlon  at  a  humane  and  dvi- 
UMd  way  of  life.  All  of  us  who  are  men  of  good  will.  Oeatilea 
and  Jews,  mttst  enlist  in  the  same  cause. 

There  Is  a  ppsastng  need  to  suooor  the  already  stricken  victims 
of  organlMd  aarafsry  abroad  and  to  find  a  haven  for  them.  In 
bis  first  amraal  msiisfs  to  OoBgrsw.  President  Jcffenon  raised 
wkea  ta  mvor  at  m  rsfuye  ben  for  vtcttms  of  Na« 
fasetam.  "And  tbaU  wo."  JMaraoa  asfeed.  "rsftise  tbe 
VBba^py  ft^tlves  ftam  tflslvsas  that  bospMaUty  wblcb  tbe  aav- 
a^se  flf  tbe  vUdvaaas  mtmAtil  to  our  fatbars  arrivinf  m  this 
lead?    aball  oppreasod  btmantty  find  no  seyltm  on  this  gtobe?" 

Tho  dtSeuStlM  tn  tbe  way  at  larfs-eeale  bunlfratlon  are  great 
today,  as  tboy  were  1b  MftnoD's  tbDa.  altboogb  for  different 
rsasnns  But  ■«■"•**« «"y  most  be  done.  Ibere  is  tbe  poeslbUtty 
ot  tbe  settlement  at  some  rsfugaea  m  Alaska,  altbougb  such 
opprmmmr-  are  neeeaaarlly  limited  by  geogrephlcal.  political,  and 
financial  I'luiTl^f"""""  X  em  bound  to  say  that  iUaska  wotild  be 
forttmate.  as  were  oar  Btatea.  tai  tbetr  early  hlstary,  if  It  eould 
abaorb  the  talent  and  Ideaiisiji  which  other  natlona  unwisely  east 
out. 

Anyone  who  knows  tbe  true  qualttlsa  of  tbe  Jews  will  agree 
with  the  estimate  made  of  them  by  the  learned  John  Adama. 
•ecood  Praeldcnt  of  tbe  United  SUtes.  HebeUered  that  no  people, 
not  tTrl^i«**»Hr  the  »»«g«««>«  and  tbe  Prenefa.  had  contributed  more 
to  tbe  iiMigtiws  of  wrhn'*'^  and  civilisation  than  the  Jews.  I  can 
do  zko  better  than  to  eandtKie  tbla  brief  address  of  appreciation 
of  the  great  honor  that  you  have  done  me  by  quoting  these 
little-known  words  ot  John  Adams: 

"ne  nalTi  ws  have  done  more  to  ctvttiw  men  than  any  ottker 
nation.  If  I  were  an  atheist,  and  believed  In  Mind  eternal  fate, 
I  should  stin  bdleve  tliat  fate  had  ordained  the  Jews  to  be  tbe 
moat  esaentlal  instrument  for  dviUalng  tbe  natlotis.  If  I  were  an 
atheist  *  *  *.  I  should  believe  that  chance  had  ordered  tlie 
Jews  to  iJiestinM  and  prt^Mgate  to  all  mankind  the  doctrine  of  a 
supreme.  Intelligent,  wise,  almighty  sovereign  of  the  universe, 
wblcb  I  believe  to  be  the  great  i.wwntlnl  principle  of  aU  moraUty. 
and  conaeqxiently  of  all  dvUizatlon." 


Wheeler,  Liberal  Champion 
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ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  P.  BRANDT 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Raymond  P.  Brandt,  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  April  21.  The  subject  of  the  article 
is  Wheeler,  Liberal  Champion,  and  I  am  sure  It  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Waslilngton  Star  of  April  21.  1940) 

Whzixkb.  LiBxaAi,  Champion,  Fights  To  Win  in  Carxxr  CHrcxxao) 

BT  Dkteats 

(By  Raymond  P.  Brandt) 

The  original  story  for  the  motion  picture  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to 
Washington  was  called  The  Man  from  Montana  and  was  based  in 
part  on  tbe  tempestuous  career  of  Senator  WHEXixa.  Will  Hays 
vetoed  tbe  title  and  many  drastic  changes  were  made  In  the  story 
before  it  reached  the  screen.  But  the  original  Idea  was  sound,  for 
Btnrr  Wheeucs's  career  is  studded  with  episodes  more  lurid  than 
any  In  Frank  Capra's  film. 

Furthermore.  WHxxLxa  at  M  looks  like  a  screen  Senator — or  a 
President.  He  stands  well  over  6  feet.  His  head  Is  large  and  well 
shaped.  His  small,  expressive  hands — gambler's  hands,  they 
have  been  called — constantly  move  from  tbe  wrist  as  he  talks.  He 
has  "preaence." 

Tbe  salty  New  Englander  who  settled  in  Butte  because  card 
sharps  got  his  money  there  and  he  cotUdnt  travel  any  farther  has 
been  fighting  ever  since.  He  has  taken  a  licking  again  and  again. 
He  has  been  viciously  framed  at  home  and  in  Washington.  He  baa 
been  Tillfled  outrageously.  But  waste  no  sjrmpathy  on  him,  for  he 
can  dish  it  out  as  weU  as  take  It.  When  be  fights,  he  fights  to  win, 
rough  and  tumble,  and  be  isn't  dainty  about  his  weapons.  Just 
now  he  to  riding  high:  he  can  unquestionably  stay  in  tbe  Senate; 
be  to  an  avowed  candidate  for  tbe  Presidency. 
AKACOWDA  AMCxrarr  nrxMT 

Hto  flrat  flfbt  was  with  "the  company. "  When  WiizButa  says 
"the  company,"  be  still  means  tbe  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  Wben  he 
was  a  fledgling  legtolator  in  Helena.  80  years  ago.  Anaconda  re- 
garded Montana  as  its  private  domain  and  tbe  legUlattire  was  ex- 
pected to  pay  homage  Wkbloi  Joined  tbe  forces  trying  to  lend 
Tbomaa  J.  WaUh  to  tbe  United  SUtca  Senate  Walsh  was  barely 
defeated  tben,  but  won  hto  teat  3  yean  later,  tn  1913,  and  got 
President  Wilson  to  appoint  WKzsLaa  United  States  attorney  for 
liontana. 

That  dtotrlet  attorneyship,  during  the  World  War.  continued 
WHsaLBB'B  political  education.  Superpatrlota  clamored  for  proae- 
etitlon  of  enemy  Irtoh  and  Oerman  workers,  ayndlcaltota.  and  labor 
leaden.  Behind  tbe  agiutlon  WHsaLsa  senaed  the  hand  of  tbe 
»"«"«"g  Intcreau  maneuvering  to  crash  unionism.  Refusing  to 
yield  to  tbe  clamor,  be  was  denounced  and  the  spy  hunters 
shrieked  that  Montana  was  a  hotbed  of  sedition  because  of  hto 
attitude.  Wksbleb's  answer  was  to  go  after  war  proflteen  and 
grain  speculatora.  But  in  1018  be  resigned  because  he  was  told 
that   otherwise    Senator    Walsh    would    be    defeated    for    reelection. 

Thereafter  Wrxzlzb  was  offered  appointment  as  Federal  Judge  In 
Panama,  but  refused  becattse  be  was  convinced  that  It  was  a  trick 
of  the  interests  to  get  him  out  of  the  State.  In  1930  he  ran  for 
Oovemor.  Mobs  broke  up  hto  meetings,  once  chased  him  out  of 
town.  He  was  tbe  worst  beaten  Democratic  candidate  who  had 
ever  sought  office  tn  Montana.  Two  years  later  he  won  the  Sen- 
atorship  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  a  senatorial  candidate. 
Popidar  approval  had  caught  up  with  Whxsleb's  views. 

WENT  Arra  baitchxbtt 
He  bad  not  been  long  in  Washington  when  the  Teapot  Dome 
srandals  broke.  "I  came  to  tbe  conclusion  that  if  Daugherty  waa 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  he  should  be.  he  must  have  known  about 
Uxe  whole  affair,"  Whoub  recalled  the  other  day.  "I  prepared  a 
resolution  demanding  his  dismissal  from  the  Cabinet  Imagine 
my  surprise  when  Joe  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  got  ahead  of  me  by 
calling  (or  tbe  ouster  of  Denby.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Joe  per- 
suaded me  to  change  my  resolution  to  a  demand  for  iuvestigation 
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instead  of  dismissal.  It  passed  66  to  1.  During  the  debate  Senator 
Willis,  of  Ohio,  coined  a  political  classic.  Harry  Daugherty,  he  said, 
was  'clean  as  a  hound's  tooth.' " 

WHEEx.Ba  had  only  hearsay  to  go  on.  But  Just  a  few  days  before 
the  healings  started  he  found  In  CMiio  the  bizarre  Roxy  Stlnson. 
divorced  wife  of  Daugherty's  most  intimate  friend.  Jesse  Smith,  who 
had  killed  himself  the  year  liefore  in  Datigherty's  apartment.  Roxy 
broke  the  case  wide  open.  Whislb  was  severely  criticized  for 
using  her  as  his  principal  witness,  but  this  was  rough-and-tumble 
fighting  of  the  Montana  kind.    He  waa  out  to  win. 

In  revenge,  he  was  shamefully  framed.  Federal  courts  In  Mon- 
tana Indicted  him  on  the  trtunped-up  charge  of  "unlawfully 
accepting  money  to  influence  issuance  of  oil  and  gas  prospecting 
permits"  There  was  a  blast  from  the  opposition  press:  Wheelcb 
was  a  demagogue,  a  subversive  influence,  the  "most  dangerous 
radical  in  America."  a  friend  of  Moscow. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this.  Ray  Baker,  a  Democratic  wheel  horse, 
former  Director  of  the  Mint,  told  Whselei  he  had  heard  the  Re- 
publican administration  would  indict  him  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  well  If  he  Joined  Robert  M.  Xja  FoUette.  who  had  Just  been 
nominated  for  President  on  a  third-party  ticket.  WHKEi.Ka  already 
had  refused  to  run,  but  now  he  got  La  Follette  on  the  telephone 
and  told  him  he  had  reconsidered.  That  to  the  story,  here  told  for 
the  first  time,  of  how  Whexlkr  came  to  run  for  Vice  President  in 
1934.  And.  sure  enough,  the  following  March  he  was  Indicted  in 
Washington  He  was  acquitted  In  both  courts  and  exonerated  in 
the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

BEAT    SUPREME    COmtT    BILL 

In  some  respects  his  greatest  fight  was  with  Roosevelt.  Wheeler. 
more  than  any  other  man.  beat  tbe  proposal  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  had  l>een  a  New  Deal  supporter  from  the  start,  had 
steered  through  the  Senate  some  of  its  most  Important  legislation — 
for  Instance,  the  holding  companies'  "death  sentence"  act.  Most  of 
hto  liberal  friends— reluctantly  or  otherwise — were  for  the  Supreme 
Court  reorganization  bill  In  the  opposition  were  elements  he  had 
scorned  and  who  had  scorned  htm. 

But  he  did  not  hesitate;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  announce  his 
opposition.  "A  liberal  cause."  he  said,  "was  never  won  by  stacking 
a  deck  of  cards,  by  stuffing  a  ballot  bOE,  or  packing  a  court  " 

He  had  no  hope  of  beating  the  bill  when  the  fight  began,  but 
thought  that  he  might  be  able  to  win  modifications.  Popular  senti- 
ment gradually  swung  his  way:  Senators  slowly  were  won  over,  and 
eventually  Whexlkr  administered  the  coup  de  grace. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  had  declined  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Ccmmittee.  although  obviously  the  best  person  to  present 
the  views  of  the  Court.  WHzxi.ai  went  to  see  Justice  Brandels.  his 
close  friend.  Telephone  to  the  Chief  Justice,  Brandels  urged:  maybe 
he  will  write  a  letter.  Wkselxb  demurred:  he  didn't  know  the  Chief 
Justice. 

"Well,  the  Chief  Justice  knows  you,  and  what  you're  doing."  said 
Brandeis  He  led  Whexlkr  to  the  telephone,  stood  with  his  arm 
across  the  Senator's  shoulders  aa  Wwei.ni  made  the  call.  Hughes 
waa.  poeslbly.  Just  watting  to  be  asked.  Next  day  Wheeuer  had  an 
eight-page  letter  on  which  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  law  clerk  had 
worked  most  of  the  night.  The  Stipreme  Court  was  not  behind  In 
Its  work,  said  the  Chief  Jtistloe.  The  President's  proposal  to  add 
slE  more  Justices  would  impair,  not  Inereaae,  the  Court's  efficiency. 
That  letter  killed  tbe  btU 

MO  LOMoxa  CAixan  a  "aso" 

Conservatives  suddenly  dlsooverad  tbto  man  Wkbklbi  wasn't  so 
bad  after  all.  Has  Wkcblis  himself  ^i#nged?  There  to  evidence 
that  hto  views  have  broadened.  The  railroads  shuddered  when  he 
became  chatrman  of  tbe  powerful  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  ot 
the  Senate,  tn  1934,  but  they  bava  found  blm  notably  fair  and  ready 
to  hear  both  sides  of  any  case  He  made  a  speech  last  December  to 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacttuers  which  that  organization 
still  to  circulating  in  pamphlet  form.  It  pleads  for  Oovertmient 
cooperation  with  business  Nobody  caUs  him  a  "red"  any  more. 
But  It  to  probable  that  though  be  to  less  impatient,  not  so  sure  of 
quick  panaceas,  he  Is  unchanged  fimdamen tally.  He  still  to  the 
spokeaman  for  the  agrarian  Weat,  tor  silver,  for  labcM-. 

To  be  for  monetlzatlon  of  silver  to  good  politics  in  Montana.  A 
high  price  for  silver  means  jobs  for  miners  And  silver  inflation 
would  mean  that  farmers  could  pay  off  their  debts  with  debased 
dollars.  Whexlxr  bas  twice  proposed  coinage  of  sliver  at  the  Bryan 
ratio  of  16  to  1  It  to  likewise  good  local  politics  to  t>e  against  the 
Bull  reciprocal -trade  treaties,  for  Montana  to  a  cattle-ratolng  State 
and  fears  competition  of  Imported  beef. 

ThU  man  from  Montana,  now  17  years  tn  the  Senate,  Is  not  a 
student  tn  the  sense  tiiat  La  Follette  and  Borah  were:  hto  liberalism 
grows  out  of  p>ersonal  experiences.  He  to  essentially  a  scrapper,  a 
courtroom  lawyer.  Bom  In  Hudson,  Mass..  he  talks  the  earthy 
western  vernacular  with  a  residual  trace  of  Yankee  accent.  He 
puts  the  New  England  "r"  on  "hadnt  orter."  But  he  cusses  In  pure 
Montanese. 

He    was   the   youngest   of    10   children   on    a   farm.     After   going   ' 
through  high  school  and  a  business  college  he  worked  in  a  hardware 
store,    an    optical-goods    factory,    and    a    lavryer's   office    to   scrape   '■ 
together    $750.    enough    to   enroll    In    the    University    of    Michigan 
Law  School.     At  Ann   Arbor  he  waited  on   table   and   did   clerical   ' 
work  In  the  dean's  office.     Summers  he  peddled  Dr.  Chase's  cook- 
book,  published    In   English.  German,  and  Norwegian,   price  91   to 
•3.50,    depending    on    the    binding;    commission,    60    percent.    He 


cleared  about  $300  each  summer.  It  waa  while  peddling  cookbooka 
that  he  met  Miss  Lulu  White  at  Albany,  m. 

When  Burt  Whseld  was  graduated  from  law  school,  in  1B06,  b* 
was  sent  West  by  a  physician  who  mtotook  overwork  for  tubercu- 
losis. He  established  a  law  practice  in  the  tough  mining  town  of 
Butte,  after  he  had  been  cheated  of  hto  small  bank  roll  there. 

In  2  years  he  was  doing  well  enough  to  go  back  to  lUinoto  to  claim 
his  bride.  There  was  a  large  crowd  on  the  Mlsstoslppl  River  steam- 
boat carrying  him  on  the  last  stage  of  hto  Journey. 

"There'b  a  wedding  up  at  Albany,"  the  captain  explained.  "John 
White's  daughter's  getting   married." 

"Who's  the  bridegroom?"  Wheeler  ventured. 

"Some  damn'  book  agent." 

The  Wheelers  live  In  a  sprawling  white  frame  house  In  Washing* 
ton — big  because  they  have  six  children.  Mrs.  Wheelxr  likes  to 
play  nine  holes  of  golf  with  htm  before  breakfast  to  t>e  sure  he  gets 
his  exercise. 

HAS    FEW    INTIMATX8 

Wheeler  Is  easy  to  meet,  easy  to  talk  to.  but  has  few  real  Inti- 
mates. He  plays  the  game  expertly  with  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents, with  the  result  that  he  often  gets  tbe  breaks  in  nevra 
columns  even  when  editorial  pages  are  lambasting  him. 

The  Senator  keeps  up  his  law  practice.  Borah  complained  when 
liberal  colleagues  would  not  support  hto  perennial  bill  to  bar 
Senators  from  representing  firms  which  do  business  with  the 
Government.  "The  difference  between  Borah  and  me  is  that  I've 
got  six  kids,"  said  Wheeler.  Summers  the  Wheelers  go  to  a  log 
cabin  In  Glacier  Park.  Described  by  political  opponents  as  "pala- 
tial," actually  It  cost  $750,  Wheeler  and  his  three  boys  built 
some   additions. 

Montana  to  Par  West,  it  to  not  populous — has  only  fotir  elec- 
toral votes.  Yet  Wheeler  has  a  chance  to  win  the  Democratic 
nomination.  He  has  elements  of  strength.  Is  acceptable  to  moat 
new  dealers  and  not  unpalatable  to  conservative  Democrats.  If 
the  1940  election  Is  to  be  decided  by  three  minority  groups — 
farmers,  organized  labor,  and  Negroes — Wheeler  to  in  a  powerful 
position.  He  to  the  sponsor  of  three  farm-relief  bills.  John  L. 
Lewis  has  singled  him  out  for  special  political  favor — indeed,  he 
seems  to  be  Lewis'  first  choice  for  the  Presidency — and  William 
Green  has  spoken  highly  of  him.  He  to  the  darling  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods.  He  has  demonstrated  ability  to  get  support  from 
Republicans  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  an  outside  chance.  He  knows  it  and  to  hedging  his  bet  by 
seeking  reelection  to  the  Senate.  That's  the  shrewd  Yankee  In 
him. 

It  to  a  long  shot — but  long  shots  have  won  before. 


Balkanizing  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  25, 1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CMANI7ZL  CZLLEB,  OP  NIW  YORK 


Mr.  CELLER.  BCr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  In  the  Rscoto,  I  Include  an  addres*  entitled  "Balkan- 
Izlng  the  United  States,"  which  I  delivered  over  Ktation  WJZ, 
of  the  blue  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Riday 
AprU  19,  1940: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  tbe  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  States  contemplsted  absolute  free  trade  among  all  tbe 
States.  It  has  been  ovu-  pride  for  many  years  to  think  of  tbe 
United  States  as  the  greatest  free-trade  area  in  the  world.  That. 
of  course,  to  what  it  should  be;  that  to  what  every  American  wants. 

But  we've  had  a  rude  awakening  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

An  awakening  that  has  not  been  ple&<sant. 

Our  ability,  as  a  nation,  to  achieve  greater  happiness  and  pros- 
perity for  everyone;  our  ambition  to  maintain  a  free  flow  of  trade 
from  1  State  to  tbe  47  stoter  States  to  threatened. 

We  have  been  planting  a  new  Jungle — planting  it  vigorously  and 
thoughtlessly  for  the  last  26  years — and  we  have  been  planting  the 
new  jungle  not  to  maintain  the  United  States  but,  unfortunately, 
to  create  a  d  to-United  States 

The  seeds  of  that  Jungle  are  statute  laws,  regulations,  and  orders 
of  administrative  agencies  in  each  of  the  48  States  that  restrict 
the  movement  of  products  of  the  factory  and  of  the  farm  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Lately  we  have  been  calling  them  trade-barrier 
laws.  There  are  others,  that  have  not  been  so  classified,  which  also 
act  to  restrict  the  free  flow  of  commerce  among  the  States. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  in  reviewing  the  testimony  on  trade  bar- 
riers before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  in  Waah- 
ington  during  the  last  week  in  March,  wrote: 
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"Americans  may  awake  some  day.  if  this  process  of  Balkanlzlnf 
thr  United  States  continues,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  no  more 
secure  than  are  the  peoples  ot  some  of  the  smaller  coxintrles  of 
Europe  who  haw  got  into  trouble  by  erecting  trade  barriers  around 
tbemaelves." 

Business  Is  keenly  aware  of  the  problem  and  sees  It  in  its  prac- 
tical rrallsm. 

It  ts  probably  true  that  the  bulk  of  these  regulatory  laws  were  put 
on  the  statute  books  as  a  result  of  the  powerful  pressure  for  local 
selfish  protection  or  subsidy,  but  today  business  as  a  whole  has 
finally  realized  that  these  barrier  laws  do  not  remain  local  affairs. 
On  the  contrary,  they  reach  out  from  coast  to  coast  and  affect  all 
business — affect  the  farmers  of  this  land — and  touch  the  pocket- 
books  of  all  of  us  as  consumers. 

The  practical  effect  of  State  barrier  laws  is  to: 

First    Raise  prices. 

Second  Reduce  consumption,  decrease  Jobs,  and  lower  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  masses. 

Third.  Because  of  these  two  factors,  lower  income  for  farmers  and 
ofBce  workers. 

^urth.  Reduce  employntent.  Lowering  of  consumption  neces- 
sarily cuts  production  and  thia  not  only  causes  existing  organiza- 
tions to  lay  off  workers  but  discourages  the  formation  of  new  enter- 
prises which,  if  fanned,   would  take  up  much  of  the  employment 


Assuredly  President  Booaevelt's  goal  of  an  annxial  national  income 
of  at  least  100.000.000.000  can  never  be  reached  vmleas  Interstate 
buainees  Is  sUowed  to  operate  freely. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the  typical  examples  of  some  of  the 
silly  and  ridiculous  legislation  that  this  administration  found  when 
It  took  office,  and  la  still  trying  earnestly  and  diligently  to  remove. 

Rhode  Island  dairymen  want  all  Rhode  Island  markets  for  them- 
selves Hence,  milk  coming  in  from  other  States  must  be.  and 
actually  has  been,  colored  pink.     Imagine  drinking  pink  milk! 

An  egg  laid  In  norlda  this  very  morning  cannot  be  sold  in  ad- 
joining Georgia  and  marked  as  a  fresh  egg.  But.  presumably,  a 
Georgia  egg  laid  by  a  Georgia  hen  In  Georgia  Is  still  a  fresh  egg — 
no  matter  how  old  It  Is. 

In  certain  New  Kngland  States,  egga  laid  even  this  meaning  in 
adjoining  States  cannot  be  sold  unlees,  as  the  laws  ridiculously 
prescribe,  "they  have  nontremtiloua  air  cells."  That  keeps  out-of- 
State  eggs  out  of  those  States  most  effectively.  The  consumer  pays 
the  price. 

MUk.  no  matter  how  pure  or  cheap,  caimot  come  Into  Washing- 
ton. D.  C ,  markets  tmless  it  has  come  from  cows  that  have  been 
wiped  clean,  tsat  by  teat,  with  a  bematltched  linen  towel  of  certain 
dimensions  used  by  a  man  sitting  on  a  three-legged  stool  in  a  bam 
that  has  a  smooth  celling.  This  would  seem  to  put  the  dairyman 
right  Into  the  laundry  buslneBs. 

In  Michigan  the  tax  on  wtne  from  home-frown  grapes  is  4  cents 
a  gallon,  but  wine  from  California  grapes  Is  taxed  60  cents  a  gallon. 

Alabama  impoasa  a  tax  of  il.OOO  on  each  Uquor-manufacturlng 
plant,  but  the  tax  drops  to  935  If  the  materials  originate  within  the 
State. 

Deven  States  have  established  ports  of  entry  where  motortrucks 
are  stopped.  mcMurcd.  Ihspected,  weighed,  registered,  taxed  as  to 
gasoline,  mltaage.  weight  of  pay  load.  etc.  Inland  Kansas  has  66 
of  these  customs-duties  barriers  or  ports  of  entry.  Nebraska  has  31; 
New  Mexico,  S3;  Oallfomia.  14.  Tmaglne  ports  of  entry  or  custom- 
houses between  States.  Isn't  It  Just  like  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Bess- 
arabia, and  Rumania? 

Ttmrist  permits:  The  tourist  season  Is  getting  under  way  and  the 
highways  will  be  crowded  with  vacatlonera  on  the  way  east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  Thousands  of  them  will  be  surprised  to  run  Into 
border  barriers  erected  by  Statea. 

There  are  four  types  of  these  barriers  that  affect  private  paasenger- 
car  owners  and  offer  a  threat  to  the  free  Interstate  movement  of 
vAlciea.  These  hsdude  the  requli«ment  that  visitors  obtain  tourist 
parmlts.  appUcatkm  of  caravaalng  laws  to  privately  ovmed  vehicles, 
dlacrlmlnatlon  against  motorlata  at  agriexiltural  inspections,  and 
rcatrlctions  placed  on  commercial  travelers  using  their  own  vehicles. 

There  are  13  States  that  require  visitors  to  obtain  tourist  permits. 
Two  of  these  States  charge  feas  for  the  permits.  These  are  not 
rttsstmllar  to  passports  required  between  different  countries.  Cara- 
vanlng  laws,  designed  to  halt  the  psMsage  of  cara  under  their  own 
power  or  In  tow  for  purposes  of  sale,  are  In  effect  in  14  States. 

norMa  keepa  out  CaUfomla  omngea  for  fear  of  a  long-vanished 
brown  rat.  and  California  retaliates  by  banning  Florida  oranges  and 
lemons  because  of  a  nonexistent  citrus  canker. 

Oleomargarine,  a  butter  substitute,  a  poor-man's  food,  pure  food 
wherever  butter  cannot  be  afforded.  Is  taxed  practically  out  of 
use  In  31  Statea.  The  cotton  producer  is  thus  deprived  of  the  sale 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  vegetahle-oUa  sales  regularly.  And  no  one 
proflta.  not  even  the  butter  producer. 

lioftor-vehlde  levies  have  worked  a  taardahip  on  Interstate  truck 
llnea.  Taxes,  size  and  load  limitations,  directlonal-llght.  tail-light, 
and  slde-Ught  statutes  are  so  diverse  that  trucks  traveling  over 
large  areas  reaemble  circus  wagons  when  decorated  with  tags  com- 
plying with  vartoos  State  laws. 

Trucks  loaded  with  market  produce  for  the  family  table  are  held 
up  In  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois,  the  innocent  drivers  arrested,  the 
market  produce  allowed  to  rot — causing  loss  to  farmer  and  eon- 
sumcr— on  the  sUIy  regulation  that  makes  the  truck  3  Inches  too 
long  In  one  Skate  or  a  pound  over  the  weight  permitted  in  another 
State.  Existing  regulatlona  today  require  a  motcw- vehicle  operator 
to  pay  91.100  In  fees  to  pass  on  a  single  trip  from  Alabama,  through 
Georgia,  to  South  Carolina. 


Motor  vehicles:  Interstate  truckers  probably  have  been  more  vi- 
tally affected  by  trade  barriers  than  any  other  group 

In  one  case  an  Iowa  farmer  started  for  St  Louis.  Mo  .  with  a  load 
of  melons.  He  was  stopped  by  the  Iowa  State  highway  patrol 
because  his  truck  was  not  equipped  with  three  green  lights  re- 
quired by  law. 

His  delay  in  putting  on  the  lights  caused  him  to  be  overtaken  by 
darkness  in  Missouri,  where  he  was  stopped  and  forced  to  remove 
the  lights,  because  In  Missouri  they  were  illegal 

In  yet  another  trucking  case  a  Tpxas  man  wanted  to  ship  his 
household  belongings  to  West  Virginia  by  moving  van. 

He  found  he  could  not  make  the  trip  by  short  southern  route 
because  In  Kentucky  the  length  of  the  truck  and  trailer  was  limited 
to  30  feet.  2  feet  shorter  than  his  truck  and  trailer 

If  he  wanted  to  go  the  northern  route,  he  would  have  to  spend  at 
least  11.000  in  attorney's  fees,  travel  expenses,  and  taxes,  and  would 
have  to  use  6  weeks  of  his  time  in  changing  the  appearance  of  his 
truck  for  one  State,  rechanglng  it  for  another  State. 

Lightning  disabled  the  municipal  power  plant  of  Old  Hickory. 
Tenn..  and  its  10.000  Inhabitants  were  left  temporarily  without 
light,  water,  and  fire  protection.  A  truck  was  dispatched  from 
Chicago  with  a  transformer  necessary  to  repair  the  plant.  Knowing 
vaguely  of  the  red  tape  ahead,  the  shipper  gave  his  driver  a  letter : 

"This  truck  la  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  A  city  of  10.000  people  Is 
dependent  on  light,  water,  and  fire  protection  which  the  transformer 
carried  hereon  will  provide.  If  this  vehicle  should  happen  not  to  be 
within  State  regulations,  please  consider  its  mission  and  let  it  go 
through." 

At  West  Point,  Ky..  the  truck  was  halted.  By  the  inspector's 
tape  measure  it  was  12  Inches  longer  than  the  law  allowed.  The 
driver  showed  his  letter.  It  was  Interesting,  but  the  law  was  the 
law:  the  truck  didn't  move.  The  driver  telephoned  Chicago  for 
help,  and  soon  the  wires  to  the  Tennessee  Governor's  ofllce  in 
Nashville  were  buzzing.  The  Governor  sent  a  telegram;  that,  too, 
was  Interesting.  But  only  when  $100  was  telegraphed  the  driver 
to  pay  his  fine  was  the  truck  released.  While  a  city  In  danger 
waited,  relief  was  held  iawbound  a  full  day. 

After  delivering  the  transformer  the  driver  asked  permlslson  to 
take  the  empty  truck  home  through  Kentucky  It  was  dented. 
after  another  a4-hour  delay,  and  the  driver  finally  got  his  truck 
back  to  Chicago  via  a  wide  detour  of  Kentucky  through  Missouri. 

As  A.  H.  Martin.  Jr.,  national  director  of  the  United  States  Mar- 
keting Laws  Survey,  pointed  out  In  his  testimony  before  the 
T.  N.  E.  C.  in  March,  the  siirvey.  at  this  stage  In  lU  tremendously 
Important  work,  has  found  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  48  States 
a  total  of  1,489  of  such  trade-barrier  provisions. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  is  all  that  business  has  to 
contend  with  and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  for. 

There  are  thousands  of  laws  still  to  be  examined  and  analyzed. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  administrative  orders  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  administraUve  agencies  In  the  48  States  yet  to  be 
examined.  Director  Martin,  of  the  Marketing  Laws  Survey,  tokl  the 
T.  N.  B.  C.  conunittee  that  one  box  of  lUlnols  regulaUons  received 
in  his  oflkee  from  only  10  of  Its  administrative  agencies  weighed  283 
pounds. 

If  we  may  assvune  that  a  like  number  of  administrative  ordera. 
rules,  and  regulations  exist  in  other  States,  multiply  the  282  pounds 
by  48  and  you  get  13.436  pounds — six  and  a  quarter  tons  of  regula- 
tions that  business  enterprises  would  have  to  wade  through  to  fljod 
out  what  must  be  done  and  what  must  not  be  done  before  one  can 
sell  a  bill  of  goods. 

There  remain  yet  to  be  examined  the  municipal  ordinances  and 
regulations  of  the  principal  marketing  centers  of  the  country. 

Through  the  work  of  ti»e  Council  of  State  Government,  and  par- 
ticularly the  United  States  Marketing  Laws  Survey,  we  have  Just 
learned  as  a  nation  of  these  1.400  instances  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

The  work  has  Just  begun. 

It  must  be  oontmued. 

Before  the  industrial  ills  of  the  Nation  can  be  cured  we  must  have 
expert  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  our  troubles  and  ills. 

It  Is  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  Just  sketched  for  you  that  I  have 
tetroduoed  In  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  a  resolution — House 
Joint  Resolution  467 — proposing  that  the  temporary  marketing  lawa 
survey  (which  pioneered  In  this  work  and.  along  with  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
agencies.  Is  responsible  for  awakening  America  to  the  havoc  that 
threatens  us)  be  contlntjed  as  a  permanent  agency  of  research  Into 
the  laws  and  administrative  rtillngs  that  affect  the  distribution  of 
goods  or  services  throughout  the  United  States.  That  bUI  now 
being  considered  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  known  as  House  Joint  Resolution  467. 

Frank  Bane,  executive  director  of  the  CoimcU  of  State  Govern- 
ments, proposed  such  an  agency. 

It  la  beyond  the  information  and  the  powers  of  any  businese 
executive  In  planning  the  efficient  dIstrihuUon  of  products  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  thousands  of  laws  enacted  by  the  48  States  that 
direct  under  what  conditions  and  terms,  under  what  complexity  of 
taxation  and  reg\ilaUon.  how.  when,  and  where  bualneaB  enter- 
prise may  gain  access  to  the  theoreUcally  free  markets  of  the  United 
Statea. 

The  question  of  free  markets  is  no  longer  a  speculation  wlthm 
academic  halla.  It  Is  today  a  problem  on  the  desk  of  every  sales 
manager  who  sells  goods  or  services  across  State  lines.  It  is  a 
proMem  confronting  every  retailer.  And  to  some  as  yet  unmeas- 
ured extent,  it  la  a  queaUon  that  farther  shrinks  the  freedom  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  In  the  housewife's  purse  when  she 
enters  her  neighborhood  store. 
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Trade  barriers,  discriminatory  and  retaliatory,  have  been  written 
Into  statutes  In  each  of  the  48  States.  Also,  these  trade  barriers  not 
easily  Identified  because  of  many  cunning  disguises  exist  In  hun- 
dreds of  other  statutes  and  in  thousands  of  unprlnted  administra- 
tive orders  and  regulations  in  each  of  the  48  Sutes. 

Iliere  Is  a  way  to  find  out  about  these  laws.  And  that  is  through 
such  an  agency  as  the  Marketing  Laws  Survey.  The  cure  is  through 
entitles  like  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  which  by  negotia- 
tion and  conference  can  Induce  the  States  mutually  to  remove  these 
trade  barriers;  otherwise  the  Federal  Government  must  step  In  and 
force  removal. 

The  fight  against  trade  barriers,  led  by  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, is  a  fight  for  a  free  commerce  and  business  between 
States  and  for  a  united  America.  The  public  should  recall  that  the 
United  States  Constitution  was  brought  into  being  because  of  the 
trade  wars  that  threatened  in  the  first  hours  of  our  life  as  a  nation 
by  the  the  existence  of  the  Federation  of  States. 

You  may  recall  the  hostility  l)etween  the  Colonies  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Maryland  had  jurlEdictlon  over  the  whole  width  of 
the  Potomac  region  and,  Jealous  of  Virginia's  commercial  prowess, 
prevented  vessels  destined  to  Virginia  ports  from  entering  the 
river. 

Virginia  controlled  the  ports  of  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake.  After  Maryland  showed  her 
hand  as  outlined  above,  the  fight  was  on.  Virginia  retaliated  by 
excluding  all  Maryland  ships  from  entering  the  great  bay  and 
thereby  from  gaining  access  to  the  Potomac  Itself.  Virginia  had 
long  maintained  lighthouses,  buoys,  and  other  aids  to  navigation 
In  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Potomac.  These  were  just  as  necessary 
to  Maryland  as  to  herself.  Virginia  demanded  that  Maryland  pay 
part  of  the  expens«^s      Maryland  refused. 

This  colonial  war  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison.  They  cau.'-ed  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
arrive  at  some  peaceful  settlement.  The  famous  Mount  Vernon 
Compact  of  1784  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  resulted.  This 
compact  Is  one  of  our  greate.st  historical  documents. 

S?veral  years  after.  New  York  similarly  attempted  to  close  its 
rivers  and  sounds  to  the  vessels  and  boats  of  New  Jersey.  New 
Jersey  retaliated  in  kind  along  her  shores.  New  York  sought  revenge 
by  Imposing  duties,  and  the  former  asserted  her  sovereignty  by 
placing  imposts  on  New  York  goods.  Only  due  to  the  intercession  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  the  day  was  the  so-called  war  between  these 
two  States  adjusted  and  both  agreed  to  permit  free  access  to  the 
produce  and  services  of  the  other. 

The  same  kind  of  war  is  on  again.  Thousands  of  pieces  of  Idiotic 
legislation  In  the  various  States,  throwing  up  barriers  at  State 
borders  against  one  product  after  another  produced  in  neighboring 
or  distant  States,  have  pvU  commerce  and  Industry  into  48  kinds 
of  Balkan  strait  Jackets,  and  divided  this  Nation,  so  far  as  trade  Is 
concerned,  into  48  unnelghborly  small  countries  The  full  extent 
of  these  trade  barriers  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  research  of 
the  Marketing  Laws  Survey 

The  Surveys  work  has  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  en- 
dorsement of  more  than  680  trade  associations,  of  chambers  of 
commerce  throughout  the  country,  of  the  law  schools  of  our  great 
universities,  and  other  professional  bodies  and  organizations. 

This  resolution  that  I  have  Introduced  proposes  that  the  work 
of  the  Marketing  Laws  Survey  t>e  made  a  permanent  source  of 
usefulness  as  a  division  of  marketing  laws  research  under  the 
auspices  of   the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

States  must  stop  making  faces  at  each  other.  They  must  stop 
shaking  their  fists  at  each  other.  This  Balkanization  of  the  Union 
must  cease. 
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Thursday,  April  25  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24). 
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ADDRESS    BY    POSTMASTER    GENERAL    FARLEY    AT    KANSAS 

CITY.  MO. 


Mr.  MEAO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
able  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Seventh  Division.  Railway  Mail  Service.  Hotel  President, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Wednesday.  April  3,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
LXXXVI— App 151 


It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  clerks  and  officials  of  the  Railway  Mall  Service.  Kansaa 
City  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  railroad  centers  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  gateway  to  the  vast  agricultural  and  cattle  regions 
of  the  South  and  Southwest.  Naturally  11  must  be  a  hub  of  Railway 
Mall  Service  activities.  Trade  and  industry  cannot  prosper  without 
efficient,  dependable  means  of  conununlc  atlon  and  that,  of  course, 
embraces  the  Postal  Service  and  its  very  Important  imlt,  the  Rail- 
way Mail  Service. 

I  am  therefore  very  happy  to  find  here  a  very  live  RaUway  Mail 
Service  personnel,  in  step  with  the  dominant  spirit  of  progress  so 
characteristic  of  this  wide-awake  city.  You  may  be  sure  I  am  really 
delighted  to  meet  so  many  of  the  seventh  division  clerks  and 
officials  gathered  here  today.  Prom  the  number  present,  I  appre- 
hend I  may  be  laying  myself  open  to  the  :harge  of  being  responsible 
for  some  of  your  runs  going  out  by  default.  However,  my  time 
here  is  so  limited  that  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  some  of  you  may 
yet  relieve  yourselves  and  me  of  possible  embarrassment  by  piling 
Into  your  cars  just  about  leaving  time. 

Ever  since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  Department  I 
have  been  constantly  Impressed  with  the-  Intelligence,  loyalty,  and 
alertness  of  Its  personnel.  My  definite  respect  for  those  very  quali- 
ties would  restrain  any  Impulse  that  ml<;ht  plague  me  to  attempt 
to  Ingratiate  myself  through  the  too  common  artifice  of  giving 
voice  to  any  suggestion  of  flattery.  I  shall  hold  to  my  rule  never 
to  offend  by  taking  up  anyone's  time  with  hollow  and  Idle  compli- 
ments Just  to  reap  a  reflected  but  douttful  halo.  This  attitude, 
however,  should  cause  no  hesitation  or  restraint  In  giving  credit 
where  credit  Is  due.  So  I  find,  in  the  limited  research  I  have  had 
the  time  to  make,  that  the  men  of  the  seventh  division.  Railway 
Mall  Service,  have  been  alert  and  in  the  Iront  rank  of  Railway  MaU 
Service  and  R.  M.  A.  progress.  It  has  given  to  the  Postal  Service 
some  of  its  finest  officials. 

May  I  digress  here  for  Just  a  moment  to  say  that  very  naturally  we 
take  pride  in  the  advancement  and  achievements  of  men  who,  through 
their  progressive  spirit,  native  ability,  and  industry,  have  graduated 
into  places  of  higher  responsibility  In  other  fields.  These  fine 
men  reflect  credit  upon  the  Postal  Service  and  the  personnel  with 
which  they  have  been  associated.  In  this  connection  may  I  men- 
tion my  good  friend  Harvey  Couch,  who  graduated  from  the  Railway 
Mall  Service  to  become  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  Industrial 
and  civic  life  of  this  country.  There  is  Lloyd  Blnford,  who  left  the 
Railway  Mall  Service  and  has  become  an  expert  In  Insurance  and 
the  president  of  the  Columbian  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
Memphis.  And  then  there  is  United  States  Senator  Cltdi  M.  Reed, 
whom  most  of  you  know  personally.  Cltde  advanced  through  the 
various  grades  in  the  Railway  Mall  Service,  became  an  official  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Railway  MaU 
Service.  Later  he  became  the  Governor  oT  the  State  of  Kansas.  He 
is  now  her  United  States  Senator  and  a  member  of  the  Important 
Committees  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce. 

I  might  continue  to  call  the  roll  of  former  Railway  Mall  Service 
men  who  became  distinguished  in  business  and  the  professions 
after  leaving  the  Service.  Many  of  the  key  men  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  graduates  of  the  Railway  Mall  Service.  In  that 
group  permit  me  to  mention  Smith  Purdum,  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster  General:  KUdroy  P.  Aldrlch.  Chief  Post  Office  Inspector; 
Jim  Cole.  Deputy  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General;  Roy  North, 
Deputy  Third  Assistant;  Aubrey  Clayton,  superintendent.  Division 
of  Cost  Ascertainment;  your  own  splendid  Inspector  in  charge. 
Emmett  Hallock,  I  am  convinced  that  in  this  representative 
.  gathering  of  postal  people  there  are  a  number  of  fine  men  qualified 
and  eligible  to  move  onward  and  upward. 

I  find  that  In  the  Railway  Mail  Association  the  seventh  division 
has  been  foremost  In  every  movement  lor  the  betterment  of  the 
Service  and  for  the  Improvement  of  the  working  conditions  of  the 
employees.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Railway  Mall  Association 
there  have  been  13  national  presidents,  including  the  present 
strong  incumbent,  my  good  friend.  Prank  Bennett.  The  seventh 
division  has  been  honored  with  the  presidency  of  the  organization 
more  times  than  any  other  division,  having  elected  to  that  respon- 
sible office  J.  G.  Fennessey,  D.  E.  (Daddy)  Barnes,  and  George  H. 
Fair.  After  acquitting  themselves  with  credit  as  presidents  of  the 
association,  the  latter  two  rendered  efficient  and  faithful  service  to 
the  Department  as  chief  clerks  of  the  Railway  Mall  Service  until 
the  date  of  their  retirement.  I  have  been  looking  forward  to 
greeting  "Daddy  "  Barnes  and  George  Fair  at  this  meeting.  May  I 
add  also  that  my  good  friend.  Henry  Strickland,  industrial  secre- 
tary and  editor  of  the  Railway  Post  Office,  is  a  member  of  the 
alumni  of  the  seventh  division. 

It  was  here  In  ICansas  City  that  the  first  postal  convention  of 
postmasters  and  postal  eniployees  of  all  branches  of  the  Service 
was  held.  At  that  conference  there  was  an  attendance  from  six 
neighboring  States  to  study  the  problenui  of  the  Postal  Service  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Department  for  Service  improve- 
ments. The  organization  was  launched  In  September  1909,  as  "the 
Southwest  Postal  Association"  and  George  H.  Pair  was  elected  its 
first  vice  president.  This  association  motivated  Department  offi- 
cials, field  officials,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Service  toward 
organization;  endeavors  not  only  for  the  advancement  and  im- 
provement of  the  Postal  Service  but  also  to  cement  the  relationship 
between  aU  groups  of  postal  units  and  to  promote  their  common 
welfare. 
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Right  here  I  wUh  to  reiterate  my  attitude  toward  organizations. 
I  have  aiwBTH  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  happy  resiilts  that  must 
flow  from  friendly  and  constructtTe  cooperation  between  manage- 
ment and  employee  organisations.  Such  cooperation  Is  the  surest 
way  to  secure  the  highest  measiire  oX  mutual  reward.  I  bellcTe 
theee  news  apply  eqieclally  to  Service  organizations.  I  do  not 
•ubecrlbe  to  the  ideas  advanced  by  some  that  membership,  in  em- 
ployee organlzationB  neoewartly  impUes  antagonism  to  the  man- 
agement or  the  weakening  of  loyalty  to  the  Serrloe  in  which  they 
are  employ«d.  It  is  through  theae  organixatlons  that  a  more 
enlightened  understanding  at  the  currents  and  problems  of  the 
Service  is  developed  and  a  more  tolerant  viewpoint  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  administration  and  management  is  assimilated. 

Service  organizations  that  adhere  to  their  real  objectives,  as 
defined  m  their  organic  laws,  exert  a  very  effective  influence  in  the 
promotion  of  any  movement  for  service  betterment  as  well  as  for 
employee  welfare.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Department  enjoys  the  most  oordial  relations  with  the  regular 
Service  organizations  and  I  am  sure  you  need  have  no  apprehension 
aboirt  the  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit  prevailing  between  Mr. 
OConnell.  Ifr.  Oole.  and  Mr.  Hardy  for  the  Post  Offlce  Department, 
and  your  president.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  the  executive  committee  of 
--the  Railway  Mall  Asaociatlon.    This  ts  as  I  wish  it  to  be. 

I  tnist  that  my  record  as  Postmaster  General  is  ample  assurance 
to  you  that  it  U  my  Arm  purpose  that  all  employees  in  the  Service 
shall  receive  fair  treatment  at  aU  times  and  that  their  wor^ng 
conditions  shall  be  as  favorable  and  their  remuneration  as  liberal 
as  may  be  JxwUflable  under  the  prevailing  credit  and  debit  balances 


of  the  Poet  OfDce  Etepartmcnt  and  the  general  economic  conditions 
of  the  country. 

Right  here  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  good  leadership  recog- 
nizes with  cleameas  of  vision  that  continuing  aggressive  drives  by 
organized  groups  to  advance  their  Intereets  unduly  and  dispropor- 
tionately at  the  expense  of,  or.  In  utter  disregard  of  unorganized 
groupe  of  taxpayers,  may  sooner  or  later  bring  on  definite  and  un- 
favorable reactions.  To  find  concrete  proof  of  such  reactions  we 
need  only  to  study  public  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  dally  press. 

I  have  no  fear  that  our  Service  organization  leaders  will  make 
such  a  mistake  and  I  am  encouraged  in  this  belief  by  my  experience 
with  these  organizations.  I  shall  always  remember  with  deep  ap- 
preciation the  unselfish  and  coof)erative  spirit  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Postal  Service  when  under  the  stern  necessities  of  the 
early  period  of  the  economic  depression,  which  began  In  1932.  some 
of  the  more  liberal  conditions  of  emplojrment  as  well  as  salaries  had 
to  be  temporarUy  curtailed.  The  situation  waa  accepted  In  such 
a  trtUy  patriotic  and  loyal  spirit  that  I  was  especially  gratified  and 
delighted  to  recommend  restoration  of  the  predepresslon  status  Just 
as  soon  as  the  fiscal  condition*  of  the  Poet  Office  Department  and 
the  country  would  permit. 

And  now  in  closing.  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  keen  Interest  in 
the  contmued  success  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  and  my  desire 
that  with  your  loyal  and  constructive  cooperation  we  shall  continue 
to  uphold  and  advance  the  reputation  it  has  gained  for  unexcelled 
efltciency.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  associated  with  a  service  that  has 
earned  the  high  appraisement  that  has  been  so  universally  accorded 
you.  I  am  e«pecially  pleased  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  meet 
BO  many  of  you  and  to  briefly  address  you 
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The  Roosevelt  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OK   MONTANA 

IN  THF  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday   April  25  ac<,islativc  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  W.  WATWOOD 


be 


as 


Mr  MURRAY  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Apix>nd;x  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled -Old  SiulT."  written  by  Arthur  W.  Watwood.  and  pub- 
ll<=hcd  in  the  Dallas  Nrws.  Dallas.  S.  Dak..  April  11,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Dallas  (S   Dak)  News  of  April  11,  1940] 

Old   SxtTF 

(By  Arthur  W.  Watwood) 

A  late  prp«  di«^pAtrh  quoip<=  Hugh  Johnson,  o^  N    ^    A.  ^^mP 

beHbcrin?  tho  Roosevelt   administrations  recently  betore  a  group 

S  Wall    Street    Democrats   assembled   at   a  so-called   Thomas   J.f- 

"'n?Ccr^t"c''l7lr.e   the   hum«n!tarlan   work  of  Roosevelt,   ^ho   ha.s 
faiihfullv   worked   in   behalf  ot  the   neglected  and   underprivileged 
nias"t-  of  tho  Nation.  Johnc^on  Is  handing  out  the  same  "old  stuff 
u-^od  since  Goorpe  Washin»?Um's  oldest  dog  was  a  pup. 

Whenever  a  Kroup  of  politicians,  representing  the  plutocrats,  ex- 
ploiters and  bit;  buslnel:;  grabbers  want  to  discredit  something  or 
son  Pcne  ^ho  has  achieved  success,  either  for  the  people  or  them- 
'elve^  thev  arrance  a  banquet  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
Abraham  Lincoln,  or  some  other  famed  ^dividual  Instead  of 
di-cusslne  principles  advocated  by  such  famous  men.  they  proceed 
to  misreprcFcnt  ar.d.  If  po.s.^ible.  de.stroy.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
a  man  or  rrinclple  the  voters  should  support. 

Wl  at  rleht  has  Huch  Johnson  to  say  in  the  name  of  a  Thomns 
JeCerson  Democrat  that  Roosevelt  has  failed,  when  Johnson  stands 
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directly  opposed  to  everything  good  and  noble  for  which  the  great 
Thomas  Jefferson  fought  during  his  lifetime?  t>„^„  ev,r„,iH 

No  real  Democrat    who  believes  that  the  Democratic  Party  shou  d 
flgh?  in   t^  interest    of   the   rank   and   file  of   humanity    needs   to 
apologize  for  the  administrations  of  Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 
CONDITIONS  OF   1931   AND  193  2 

When  Roosevelt  was  elected  in  1932  this  Nation  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  revolution;   farmers  were  halting  sheriffs  sales;   hungry  people 
were  breaking  store  windows  to  obtain  food;   millions  of  nieii   and 
women  and  little  children  walked  in  soup  lines;  banks  were  f ailmg 
bv  the  hundreds;   small-business  men  were  going  bankrupt;   big- 
business  men  were  crying  for  a  Moses  to  lead  ^^^em  out  of  a  wilder- 
ness  into  which   their   greed   had   taken   them;    soldiers   of   the   late 
World    War    were    marching    to    Washington    as    a    protest    of    their 
mistreatment:    wheat  was  selling  for  20  cents  a  bushel;   hop  were 
selling  for  $2  50  a  hundred;  corn  wasn't  worth  the  price  of  hauling 
to  market-  millionaires  made  paupers  by  their  own  financial  tnck- 
crv    approved   tav  the  Republican  Party,   were   jumping  out   cf   sky-~ 
EcirapcTS-    and   evcrvone.   Including  some   of  Roo.sevelt  s  modern-day 
critics,  was  clamoring  for  a  change  In  government. 
BETTER  DAY— BUT  NOT  PERFECT  DAY 
Roosevelt  brought  us  a  better  day,  but  not  a  perfect  one.     There 
Is    room    for    improvement    in    our   Government,    as    well    as    In    the 
eeneral  make-up  of  our  economic  system.     We  shall  never  see  the 
dav  of  perfection.     We  shall  have  to  fight  as  long  as  there  is  time 
to  get   what   we   want— and    then,   perhaps,   we   shall   get    only   a 

^*But  when  critics  like  Hugh  John.-on  point  a  finger  of  scorn  at 
Roosevelt.  I  say,  "Let  us  look  at  the  record." 

ROOM  velt    has    given    us    the    best    banking    law    we    have    ever 
had      He  has  given  us  the  best  farm  program.     He  has  Riven  us 
the  foundation  of  a  social  security  system  to  help  the  aged,  the 
crippled    the  blind,  and  underprivileged  mothers      He  has  helped 
education    more    than    any    President    in    the    history    of    this   Re- 
public      Ho    has    taken    millions   of    our    young    men    and    boys    off 
fhc   street   and   placed   them   In   C.   C.   C.   camps.     He   has  helped 
honest    business,    whether    large    or   small.      He    has    made    Invest- 
ments safe     He  has  helped  to  lift  mortgages  off  farms^and  homes. 
'    He    has    reached   out    his    hand    to   American    labor       He    has    kept 
I    us   out   of    war      In    brief,   he   has   fought   for   humanity. 
1        Does  Hugh  Johnson  think  the  American  people  have  forgotten 
'    1931    and    1932?     The   people— a   grateful   people— simply   are    not 
going  to  turn   on  Roosevelt,  their  tried  and  proven   friend^    If  he 
^°  nts   a   third    term,    he    mav    have   It;    and   I    will    do   what   I   can 
i    toward   helping  him   to  win   again.     0"ly,'-^«^^^°"'^^'^^„,°[,,Pf"P  " 
who  fall  to  think  about  what  Roosevelt  has  done,  want  him  out 

1   of  the  way. 
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The  American  Attitude  Toward  the  European  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSE'ITS 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE.  D.  D. 


Mr.  LOEHjE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
Inspiring  living  Americans  is  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  of  | 
Massachusetts,  who  now  approaches  his  ninetieth  birthday.  , 
On  April  10  he  made  a  speech  on  the  American  attitude 
toward  the  European  war  which  I  think  is  so  interesting 
and  mspiring  and  full  of  wisdom  that  I  should  like  to  make 
it  available  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  Consequently.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Every  Presidential  candidate  Is  claiming  that  If  he  Is  elected  he 
"will  keep  this  country  out  of  war."  and  those  promises  are  cabled 
around  the  world. 

In  roturn  come  back  questions  from  correspondents  (I  have 
some  from  .\merlcans  In  Europe).  Why  does  not  our  country  come 
In  and  help  the  Allies?     Tell  us.  and  let  the  world  know." 

And  then  we  proceed  to  give  our  reasons.  We  protest  that  we 
hate  war  and  Its  carnage  and  murderous  armament — so  does 
almost  everyone  In  the  world.  We  assume,  perhaps  a  UtUe  too 
easily,  that  no  one  suspecta  any  of  us  of  cowardice,  or  even  of  a 
desire  to  make  money  out  of  the  war.  And  then  we  come  to 
sounder  reasons:  It  Is  a  Eiirop.'an  war.  economic,  of  national 
boundaries  and  historic  racial  rights,  In  which  we  have  not  an 
essential  part.  We  say  to  our  friends  in  Europe,  "We  sympathize 
with  the  causes  for  which  you  Allies  are  ftghting— the  right  of 
small  nations  to  life,  the  overthrow  of  military  aggression,  for  the 
right  of  personal  liberty,  free  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  those 
rights  upon  which  Christian  clvUlzation  is  founded  and  upon 
which  our  country  stands." 

We  continue  our  protestations:  "We  sympathize  with  you;  we 
will  help  you  with  money  and  goods;  we  will  sell  you  arms.  If  you 
will  pay  In  ca-'h  and  carry  them  away  It  Is  your  fight  We  are 
a  strong  Nation,  separated  from  you  by  the  Atlantic;  it  Is  due 
future  civilization  that  we  keep  strong  In  order  that  we  may  be 
able,  whatever  happens  In  Europe,  to  carry  on  Christian  civiliza- 
tion And  when  your  fight  Is  over.  and.  as  we  hope,  the  Allies 
have  won.  we  shall  be  glad  to  advise  you  and.  perhaps,  be  a 
mediator  between  vou  and  your  former  enemies  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  peace  by  the  creation  of  a  federation  of  countries, 
something  like  the  economic  and  political  Union  which  we.  In 
this  Nation,  have  had  for  a  century." 

Now  I  should  not  take  your  time  In  saying  all  of  this  If  I  did  not 
have  something  to  contribute  which  affects  directly  the  members 
of  this  convention  and  all  members  of  the  church.  Indeed  all 
citizens. 

Ha-s  it  occurred  to  vou  that  this  statement  of  reasons,  which  we 
think  sounds  so  plausible  and  svmpathetlc.  is  so  smug  and  patron- 
izing that  If  it  sinks  into  the  minds  of  the  allied  peoples  of  EXirope 
they  will  scorn  us  as  hypocrites?  Of  course,  the  totalitarian  slates 
have  no  luse.  anyway,  for  our  talk  and  ixiastings. 

And  now  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  situation  The  people 
of  the  allied  nations  have  no  fond  Imagination  that  they  are  on  a 
picnic;  they  have  solemnly  pledj^ed  to  fight  this  thing  through  to 
the  end — to  victory  or  to  their  own  annihilation.  Tney  have  tight- 
ened their  belts  and  have  put  themselves  under  rigid  forms  of 
rationing,  labor,  service,  taxes,  and  se'.f-sacrlflce.  All  their  younger 
men  have  left  their  homes;  every  man.  woman,  and  child  is  doing 
hlB  bit  English.  French,  and  other  peoples — they  are  expecting  to 
have  their  hospitals  filled,  their  sons  and  lovers  wounded  and 
killed  -and  for  what?  For  the  defense  of  pergonal  liberty,  the 
rights  and  sacredness  of  the  Individual,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
religious  liberty.  Chrustlan  civilization.  And  then  they  look  across 
at  t.his  country,  great  and  strong,  talking  so  sympathetically  of 
the  cause  of  the  AUJep.  and  yet  in  the  same  breath,  saying  firmly 
that  we  win  not  enter  the  war  but  that  we  wiU  advise  and  may 
lead  In  the  future 

Is  not  this  the  time  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  the  question:  WTiat 
preparation  are  we  making  for  carrying  this  Nation  Into  leadership 
in  civilization? 

Here  are  .<ome  plain  facts.  Our  country  is  piling  up  a  debt  of 
over  »40  000  000.000.  a  sizeable  percentage  of  which  is  u.sed  In  giv- 
ing us  comforts  for  which  not  we  but  our  descendants  have  got 


to  pay  a  country  which  has  billions  of  gold  stored  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky,  whose  drink  bill  Is  enormous,  whose  public 
gambling  runs  into  the  milUon.s,  whose  Empire  State  has  just 
adopted  parl-mutuel  betting,  demoralizing  to  ihou.'^ands  of  youth 
In  order  that  the  State  may.  as  does  Massachusetts,  take  a  rake-off; 
a  country  notoriously  lawless,  whose  luxuries,  sports,  and  amuse- 
ments are  absorbing  millions  of  dollars.  We  talk  much  of  our- 
selves ar,  a  great  and  strong  Nation,  cur  citizens  write  eloquently  of 
international  brotherhood  and  good  neighbors  and  pronounce  ua 
ready  to  help  and  lead  the  world,  but  this  Nation  wiU  not  rl.sk  a 
single  life  to  Join  those  who  are  defending  the  principles  upon 
which  our  Nation  Is  fotinded. 

All  these  facts  are  well  known  to  the  peoples  of  Europe,  many 
of  whom  are  boiling  with  indignation.  They  may  not  say  much 
publlclv;  It  would  not  be  prudent.  We  are  a  strong  Nation  and 
thpy  must  stay  on  good  terms  v,ith  us  outwardly.  We  are,  in  my 
Judgment,  movln;:  along  a  path  which  will  make  us  suspected,  un- 
popular, and  even  dcspl.-ed  amonp  all  nations. 

The  truth  Is.  and  we  know  It  when  we  take  time  to  consider, 
that  the  strength  of  a  nation  Is  not  In  Its  material  wealth.  Its  mili- 
tary defenses  or  its  form  of  government,  except  so  far  as  these  are 
supported  by  a  people  of  character. 

I  name  three  qualities,  which  among  many  I  select,  which  we 
should  do  well  to  cultivate;  and  my  hope  Is  that  we  may  make  thU 
a  personal  matter  for  each  one  of  us  and  not  allow  our  thoughts  to 
float  off  m  vague  generalities. 

My  first  quality  is  honesty,  a  determination  to  face  the  facts,  to 
stand  for  the  truth. 

A  while  ago.  a  presidential  candidate  thanked  God  that  In  this 
great  and  free  country  we  could  look  into  the  eyes  of  every  baby 
born  In  this  land,  of  whatever  color  or  race,  with  the  assxxrance  that 
it  was  within  the  possibilities  that  he  might  one  day  be  President. 
A  beautiful  thought  acclaimed  throughout  our  glcrlous  land. 
And  yet  that  candidate  knows,  and  we  know,  that  there  are  several 
millions  of  citizens  in  the  South,  given  by  our  Constitution  the 
right  to  vote,  who  dare  not  go  to  the  polls;  and  ncitlier  political 
party  dares  to  make  it  an  l.ssue  or  protect  the  \oter. 

We  proclaim  the  virtues  of  our  democracy,  but  we  know  that  the 
administration  of  some  of  our  cities  Is  wasteful  or  corrupt  beyond 
the  record  of  many  cities  of  totalitarian  governments.  We  dare 
not  face  the  problem  of  balancing  the  Budget  but  leave  It  to  our 
descendants. 

We  slip  Into  habits  of  self-lndtilgence.  of  gaming,  of  dr.nk.  which 
are  weakening  the  moral  fiber  of  young  and  old.  The  people  of 
Europ>e  have  tightened  their  belts  and  are  ready  for  action.  What 
are  we — you  and  I — doing  for  plain,  simple  honesty  and  truth? 
Are  we  facing  the  facts  while  we  talk  of  leadership? 

Second:  Intelligent  sympathy  with  the  conditions  of  others. 
How  glibly  we  talk  of  the  situation  In  China.  Japan,  the  Balkans, 
and  Russia,  when  we  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory, the  habits,  the  social  life  of  those  people.  It  seems  as  If 
some  of  us  thought  that  about  all  that  we  have  to  do  Is  to  read 
the  Constitution  of  the  Un.ted  States  to  any  foreign  people,  shout 
"Democracy  forever"  and  they  will  leap  with  enthusiasm  to  adopt 
a  democratic   government. 

We  are  too  apt  to  draw  conclusions  from  our  own  narrow  view- 
point It  was  the  miStake  that  Christian  mi.«s)ons  made  long  ago; 
trjlni  to  convert  peoples  of  whose  traditions,  hab.ts.  and  religion 
they  knew  little  or  nothing.  That  Is  all  changed  now;  but  the 
cause  of  missions  suffers  today  because  of  that  earlier,  mistaken 
method  of  Christian  men  and  women.  That  has  been  a  weak 
I  spot  in  many  international  treaties:  that  the  treaty  makers  have 
'  not  known  int.mately  or  sympathetically  the  people  with  whom 
they  were  in  treaty.  You  recall  the  stupid  action  of  the  Senate 
some  years  ago  about  Japanese  immigration,  an  unintentional  in- 
sult which  Japan  has  never  forgotten  and  which  affects  her  rela- 
tions to  us  to  this  day. 

Coming  to  ourselves,  as  I  get  older  I  appreciate  more  and  more 
the  worth  of  Imag. nation,  the  ability  to  put  ourselves  In  the  other 
mans  place  and  try  to  think  as  he  thinks  Without  this  we  can 
have  no  intelligent  sympathy.  Tlie  development  of  rapid  transit, 
i  the  steamship,  and  the  airplane  are  great  and  increasing  agencies 
toward  gaming  such  Intell.gence;  but  there  must  be  a  far  more 
intimate  knowledge  and  more  patient  study  than  Is  po.ssitale  for 
the  casual  traveler.  Each  of  us  in  our  family,  town,  and  neigh- 
borhood life  has  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  that  imagination. 
The  Ital.an.  the  Chinaman,  the  day  laborer,  whomever  we  pa.ss 
upon  the  street,  the  man  or  woman  who  Is  at  the  opposite  pole 
from  ourselves  In  social  life,  has  qualities  and  traditions  of  life, 
often  very  fine  ones,  of  which  we  are  totally  unaware. 

If  peace  ever  comes  to  this  world,  real  peace  through  good  will, 
it  will  come  only  after  the  masses  of  people  in  each  and  every 
nation  have  the  willingness  and  patience  to  understand  each  other 
and  the  sympathy  to  act  upon  that  understanding.  Good  will 
'    must  take  possession  before  peace  can  settle  down. 

Third:  Sacrifice.  Besides  friendliness  and  understanding,  there 
must  be  a  readiness  to  adjust  ourselves  to  others  by  mutual 
Eacrlfice. 

We  know  that  a  community  Is  knit  together  by  the  members  of 
the  community  Joining  In  giving  up  something  for  each  other. 
Our  Union  of  federated  Slates  was  accomplished  because  each 
Colony  gave  up  something  which  It  treasured;  the  doctrine  of 
States"  rights  was  tempered  by  gacrlflce  for  greater  unity.  It  Is 
upon  this  ideal.  Is  it  not.  that  we  hope,  even  though  it  may  take 
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centuries,  for  a  brotherhood  or  a  federaUon  of  nations  that  wlU 

"l^JlZ  mlPg  to  pre^s  home  Is  that  we  put  a  softer  pedal  upon 
ouT^lkof^urope  w^^and  political  and  strategic  guesses,  and  put 
The^vler  empS  upon  the  buUdlng  ot  our  own  country  In  char- 

""^^-zln'g'ouf  mSiSry  and  political  force,  our  officers  of  gov- 
Recog-..zing  our  ^^'^y  ^  ^^  ^^  ^re  founded  upon 

tZ'^^Toi  2S  SrS'tSt'the  people  are  behina  thorn  aU. 
and  rotonly  the  people  as  a  mass,  but  each  Indlvldt  al.  What  the 
J??p[;  are  what  they'^thln^  and  say  and  do.  the  official  leaders  and 
WKlfttors  win  In  time  say  and  think  and  do. 

Now  il  the  people  are  of  good  stock.  From  our  forbears  we-and 
Now  we  tne  people  «  _  ^.v^oie  not  the  Sons  of  the  Ma>-flower 
Jl^e  bu'ft^-.'h^Sedlinci  tSSty  mim?n-have  the  traditions  of 
^  rehelous  faith  we  have  enterprise,  optimism,  determination,  and 
o jS?«n  we  have  ld«ils  Tap  any  American,  and  If  you  go  deep 
^^neh  lou%^U  find  Uiat  however  noisy  or  vacillating  or  wild  he 
may  l^  he  h's  som?  ffc«ls.  The  trouble  Is  that  In  all  of  us  our 
SSt  IdealB  are  allowed  to  fall  Into  the  background  under  the 
™^re  of  even-day  life,  especially  when,  as  in  these  times  the 
S^S^e  of  i^at^rial  competition  is  heavy;  but  the  Ideals  are  there. 
"^^rrcnaSance  of  Abraham  Lincoln  In  these  days  is  I  believe 
a  s*CTi  that  we  ml.ss  hlm-the  honesty,  the  6>Tnpathy  and  the 
JaCTieic  even  unto  death  which  were  his.  We  want,  and  we  know 
SS^  want  to  be  finer,  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  life  as  It 
1?  witTi  its  superficiality.  Us  evasions  of  hard  duty.  Its  everlasting 
preti^e  of  uSltlcs.  ^The  need  of  today  Is  to  so  kindle  the  finer 
life  and  arouse  the  Ideals  In  every  separBte  person  that.  In  time 
the  mass  will  be  leavened:  the  young  of  today  wUl  be  the  eldeis  of 

Here   mv  friends— and  mark  my  words— here  Is  oiu-  Job. 
If  our  civlltzatlcn  Is  to  be  a  Christian  civilization,  then  Christ 
must  be  behind  and  beneath  it.    The  man  or  woman,  however  hiim- 
ble   who  Is  by  life  and  teaching,  trying  to  lift  Just  one  person  up  to 
a  finer  character.  Is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  movement  for  Inter- 
national peace.  _„♦»,«,. 
Let  us  rise,  each  of  us.  to  the  dignity  of  our  work  as  father,  rnother 
teacher,  pastor,  men.  and  women  who  are  tr>ing  so  to  live  m  the 
srlrlt  of  Chrl.n  that  we  have  at  heart  the  building  of  national  char- 
acter    We  are  far  away  from  the  realization  of  world  peace  but  each 
one  of  us  can  do  his  bit  In  the  creation  of  a  manhood  and  woman- 
hood—honest.  Ej-mpathetic.  and  ready  to  sacrifice  self  for  the  good 
of  others. 

My  last  word  Is  this:  .^      „,  .  ,  t^.*,-> 

We  recall  the  tradition  of  the  aged  Apostle  John,  Bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus  being  carried  through  the  city  and  with  ouUtretched  hands 
saying  again  and  again.  "Little  children,  love  one  anoUier  • 

I  am  older  than  was  John  at  that  time,  having  been  bom  Just 
around  the  corner  from  this  very  spot  90  years  ago  next  month.  1 
do  not  have  to  be  carried;  I  can  walk.  For  47  years  I  have  been 
your  bishop. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  a  world  peace— cannons  may  roar  or 
armies  and  navies  may  he  silent -we  are  sure  that,  fundamentally, 
peace  is  a  matter  of  the  heart,  the  will,  the  temper  of  the  spirit,  of 
personal  and  national  charact-er.  The  song  on  the  birthday  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  of  "good  wlU,  peace." 

Tlierelorc  I  can  do  no  better  than  St.  John,  and  repeat  to  you.  my 
people,  -Uttle  children,  love  one  another;  Uttle  children,  love  one 
another." 
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of  Columbia  and  In  the  several  States  of  the  Union  "I^^  rnove- 
mcnt  has  conclusively  demonstrated  that  we  have  In  the  United 
S^^^es  irtl^tV-architccts.  painters,  and  sculptors— who  have  ren- 
d  'Si  mo     dSn^l.hed'irvice  In  the  professions  of  tbe  arts. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  respectfully  wish  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  highest  f«;"^ards  in  respect  to  botii 
de.-lgn  and  execution  of  buildings  erected  by  the  f^^"?,\J*?^\"': 
ment  for  in  quality  of  excellence,  the  examples  established  in  the 
^rt   and   ar?h?t^tu?e  of  governmental  structures  exert  a  potent 

national   influence.  v,  ,w  i,  ^„kh,> 

A  serious  handicap  In  the  current  movement  to  embellish  public 
butldlngs  has  been  the  rather  meager  allotment  o'/^^f  «/°[,,?^V'P- 
ture  and  mural  paintings.  On  many  Federal  PO^^^P^^^J^^f  "^ 
but  1  percent  of  the  total  building  cost  has  been  allocated  for  the 
purpos^  of  decoration.  This  sum  seems  much  too  sn^^l^t  ~nfe?; 
eratlon  of  the  great  infiucnce  which  the  work  of  competent  Palnters 
and^u°ptors  has  upon  the  lives  of  people  in  all  parts  o^  the  United 
Slates  In  Italy,  for  example.  5  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  goyern- 
mcntai  buildings  is  the  normal  allowance  for  works  of  art  developed 

collaboratively.  ^  ^    .      ♦»,_    M»ti«v,r.i 

In  the  case  of  public  buildings  constiucted  In  the  National 
Capital  since  1927.  the  percentages  of  the  cost  of  scu  pture  and 
mural  decoration,  in  relation  to  the  total  cost,  were  as  follows: 

Percev t 

Building  for  the  Department  of  Justice —  -  35 

Building  for  The  Archives -  ^  t. 

Building  for  the  Post  Office  Department ^u 

Building  for  the  Department  of  Commerce J- J* 

Building  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior i  " 

Building  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission —  *    ' 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court •*• " 

In  manv  instances  the  allocations  of  funds  for  sculpture  and 
mural  painting  have  been.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  woefully  Inadequate.  It  is  the  considered  Judgment  of 
this  commission  that  appropriations  for  decoration  should  never 
be  less  than  3  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  building:  often  these  appro- 
priations might  be  increased  to  provide  an  allowance  of  from  niore 
than  3  to  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  given  structure.  In  any  case 
the  percentage  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  Uie  cost  of  decoration 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  governmental  agencies  n  Immediate 
charee  of  the  design  of  each  project  in  conference  with  the  archi- 
Sct  of  each  building.  The  needs  for  embellishment  of  public  build- 
ings In  consideration  of  the  particular  character  or  type  of  struc- 
ture should  be.  we  believe,  fixed  and  not  sacrificed  later  for  unfore- 
seen expenditures  In  other  dlrecUous,  as  has  frequently  obtained  in 

^^It^l^iinnecessary  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
important  place  the  fine  arts  have  in  the  history  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  The  record  of  national  achievement  Is  largely 
told  in  sculpture  and  mural  painting;  we  usually  think  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  past  in  terms  of  their  principal  heritage,  the  fine  arts. 
-Art  confers  immortality.  A  noble,  artistic  representation  m- 
mortallzes  the  cause  symbolized,  the  thought  embodied,  the  indl- 

''^Thi  dSratl^n  of  our  public  buildings  has  t^i'^P?!^*?,!.  ^[ir.? 
upon  the  future  of  art  In  this  country.  Linked  ^^th  ot^r  artistic 
development  are  questions  of  patriotism  and  culture.  This  Nation. 
whi^eToung.  ha^.  nevertheless,  a  notable  record  of  oustandlng 
Achievement  and  noble  and  inspiring  historic  events  ''Wch  Reserve 
to  be  portrayed  for  posterity  In  great  and  important  works  of  art^ 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  respectfully  pre^nt  tms  problem 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  with  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Rrt 
of  the  united  States  may  be  encouraged  to  grow  and  to  ^^^  expres 
sion    in    association    with   buildings,   great   and   «"^"- .  ^[ff  ^^  ,JJ 
authority  of  the  Congress  In  Washington  and  In  the  States  of  the 

's^spectfully  submitted  for  the  Cconmlsslon  of  Pine  Arts. 

*^  •^  Gn^MOEE  D.  Clarke,  Chaimuin. 

Hon  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Jh.. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 


LETTER  FROM  GILMORK  D.  CLARKE 


Mr  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  ln.serted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Gilmore  D.  Clarke.  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  which  I  think  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thi  Commission  of  Fike  Arts, 

Washington.  April  20.  1940. 
MT  DEAR  StNATot  LA  Folltitt:  During  the  past  several  years  the 

Ccm.mis5ion  of  Fine  Arts  has  supported  » /"O^j-^^^^V^  .  »f. T^^^.ct 
by  this  administration,  to  embellish  public  buUdings  in  tHe  Du,Uict 
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ARTICLE   BY   JACK   PURCELL 


Mr  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  I  clipped  from  the  April  24  issue  of  the  Washington 


^ 
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Times-Herald  entitled  'Tlane  Sales  Boon  to  Army.  Says  Air 

Chief."  ^      ^  *     v_ 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  April  24.  1940] 

PlAj*«   Sai^   Boon   to   Armt,   Sats   Aib   Chot— General   Arnold 

TisnnEs  at  Senate  Heakino 

(By  Jack  Piircell) 

The  admlnlstratlon-9  policy  of  selling  latest-type  warplanes  to  the 

Allies  is  a  great  boon  to  this  coun try's  aircraft  Industry  and  enables 

the  Army  to  obUln  better  planes  at  lower  costs.  M*J„C}«^  /l^,^. 

Arnold,  chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  told  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs 

Ccmmlttee  yesterday.  ^^     ^  ^  ^„o,». 

Testifying  on  the  effect  of  these  sales  on  the  defense  program 
Arnold  denied  foreign  purchases  delayed  In  any  way  procurement 
of  aircraft  for  American  use. 

quota  not  altfred 
He  pointed  out  that  production  delays  have  been  ordered  only  on 
those  contracts  for  planes  Intended  for  reserve  use.    The  quota  of 
3  337  planes  for  tactical  combat  by  June  30.  1941,  he  said,  has  not 

been  altered.  ,  

Therefore  Arnold  declared,  the  2.200  ships  necessary  for  reserve 
strength  wUl  be  top-notch  planes  constructed  In  the  light  of  the  war 
experience  of  previous  models  In  combat  duty  with  the  Allied  air 
armada. 

en  ES  FLANK  SALE 

As  an  example,  he  cited  the  sale  of  the  Curtlss  P-40s  to  the  Allies. 

"It  became  apparent  In  the  l-.ght  of  war  conditions  that  our  planes 
were  not  top  notch.-  Arnold  said.  "One  item,  in  particular,  was  the 
»e]f-.seallng  gas  tank,"  a  German  invention  which  automatically 
seals  bullet  holes.  ,     ^      ^^        .« 

•France  and  England  had  to  substitute  similar  tanks  for  those  in 
use  If  9  a  wise  move  for  us  to  delay  production  for  increased  plane 
j)erformance.  self -sealing  tanks,  and  Increased  armament." 

COL-RTEST    EXCHANGED 

Interrupting  him  at  this  point.  Senator  Mill.*rd  Ttdings  (Demo- 
crat) of  Maryland,  pointed  out  that  English  and  French  planes 
were  'open  to  our  Inspection.  Therefore,  he  said,  we  could  take 
advantage  of  their  technical  improvements  without  rcveahng  any  of 
cur  own  military  secrets.  .       ,^  ♦  »♦, 

Benefits  to  the  plane  industry  In  foreign  purchases.  Arnold  testi- 
fied are  apparent  In  Increased  production  space  and  employment. 

In  1938  the  aircraft  companies  had  6.089,000  square  feet  of  space 
and  emploved  23,140  men.  Today  floor  space  has  Increased  to 
7  800  000  square  feet  and  emplovees  total  55.700,  Arnold  declared. 

'  The  Army  air  chief  revealed  that  4.000  war  planes  have  been  or- 
dered by  foreign  buyers,  of  which  3.173  are  for  EngUuid  and  France, 
He  sald'that  580  have  already  been  delivered. 

CLOSED    SESSIONS    NEXT 

Arnold  was  the  la.st  major  witness  to  appear  before  the  committee 
on  the  House-approved  $655,000,000  naval-expansion  bill.  Chairman 
DAvro  I  Walsh  (Democrat),  of  Massachusetts,  announced  that  the 
committee  will  go  into  closed  session  next  week  to  consider  the 

measure.  ^    .     ,  „,.,       ,  . 

Meanwhile,  congressional  protest  against  Rear  Admiral  Taussig  s 
prediction  that  "war  with  Japan  Is  inevitable"  was  voiced  today  by 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish  (Republican) .  of  New  York,  perennial 
fee  of  the  Roosevelt  adminstratlcn.  Fish  charged  that  Taussig's 
statement  brfore  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  Monday  was 
the  -most  provocative,  inflammatory,  and  dangerous  remark  made 
by  any  naval  man  in  our  time."  .  .    ..  ^ 

He  suggested  that  Congress  investigate  all  "warlike  forecasts  or 
statements  by  naval  oOcers.  accusing  them  of  embarking  on  a 
propaganda  campaign  every  time  a  Navy  bill  Is  under  consideration. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  POST 


Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include  therein  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post.  Monday,  April  15,  1940. 
entitled  "To  Destroy  Labor  Standards."  This  editorial  refers 
to  the  Barden  amendments  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act, 
depriving  1,500.000  agricultural  employees  of  the  protection 


of  this  fine  law.  which  has  been  so  effective  In  raising  the 
living  standards  of  so  many  millions  of  working  men  and 
women  I  was  opposed  to  this  biU  when  it  was  introduced 
last  July  and  stated  my  position  in  the  Record  at  that  time. 
During  the  interim  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
effective  and  beneficial  operaUon  of  this  law  more  thoroughly 
in  my  own  State,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  opposed  to  these 
amendments,  which  are  designed  to  oppress  the  livmg  con- 
ditions of  the  laboring  classes.  I  concur  In  the  opinion  set 
forth  in  the  following  editorial  that  the  Barden  amendments 
would.  In  effect,  destroy  labor  standards,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  my  opposition: 

(From  the  New  York  Post  of  April  15.  1940] 

TO   DESTROY    LABOR    ST.\NDARD3 

The  wage  and  hour  law  now  faces  a  fight  for  Its  very  existence. 
The  opponents  of  the  act  do  not  try  for  its  uutright  repeal;  the  prin- 
ciples incorporated  In  the  law  are  far  too  popular  for  that.  Instead. 
Its  opponents  propose  amendments,  cloaked  In  the  attractive  garb  of 
••protecting  the  farmers"  and  clearing  up  "certain  ambiguities  In 
the  statute."  The  suggested  changes  may  sound  innocent  and  not 
unreasonable.  But  as  soon  as  their  effects  are  understood  It  Is  clear 
that  the  amendments  would  destroy  the  law  by  exempting  from  its 
provisions  those  who  most  need  Its  protection.  .    »     ^       ^ 

The  emasculatory  changes  are  incorporated  In  a  bUl  Introaucea 
by  Representative  Harden  of  North  Carolina,  last  July.  The  bill  is 
tenUtlvely  schedultd  for  consideration  by  the  House  next  week  along 
with  the  Logan-Walter  bill,  which  is  also  designed  to  hamstring 
New  Deal  activity  under  the  guise  of  minor  improvement  in  admin- 
istrative procedure. 

The  Barden  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  farmers,  who  do  not 
come  under  the  wage  and  hour  law.  It  Is  simply  a  device  to  take 
away  the  law's  protection  from  1.500.000  employees  who  perform 
Industrial  operations  on  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  the  time  they  have  left  the  farm  until  they  have  reached 
the  ultimate  retail  distributors.  In  October  1939.  when  the  aO-cent 
hourly  wage  and  the  42-hour  week  went  Into  effect,  only  650.000 
workers  got  raises,  and  only  2,400.000  were  benefited  by  the  mini- 
mum-hour provision.  By  depriving  1.500.000  workers  in  the  most 
poorly  paid  industries  of  the  law's  protection,  therefore,  the  Barden 
amendments  would  vitiate  the  greater  part  of  the  laws  effectiveness. 

The  wage  and  hour  law  was  designed  to  put  a  floor  under  wages 
in  some  of  the  most  shockingly  underpaid  industries  In  the  United 
States  and  at  the  sam.e  time  to  fix  a  limit  to  impossibly  long  hours. 
In  each  case  the  minimum  standards  set  were  extremely  modest — 
no  more  than  a  first  step  toward  the  conditions  that  would  be  so- 
cially desirable  After  a  year  and  a  half  the  lobbyists  for  thoso 
who  have  maintained  the  lowest  standards  of  employment  are  about 
to  succeed  in  bringing  their  destructive  amendments  to  a  vote. 

Congress  should  reply  by  treating  the  Barden  amendments  to  a 
smashing  defeat. 

Is  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  Interested  in  a 
Farm  Projrram,  or  Is  He  Interested  in  a  l*olitical 
Campaign  for  the  Presidency? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MlCniG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  guise  of  a  pro- 
pram  to  help  the  farmer,  some  people  are  getting  the  idea  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  interested  as  much  in  building 
up  a  political  machine  as  he  is  in  getting  aid  to  the  dirt  farmer. 

A  constituent  from  Allegan  County.  Mich.,  writes  me  as 
foUows— I  withhold  his  name,  as  the  publicity  might  affect 
the  number  or  the  amount  of  checks  which  he  might  other- 
wise be  eligible  to  receive  from  the  Department: 

April  4.  1940. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoffman:  I  am  one  of  the  A.  A.  A.  committeemen 
of  township.  ,  ^ 

About  March  1  a  meeting  was  called  of  all  the  committeemen 
of  the  county  at  a  cost  of  over  $300.  which  comes  out  of  the 
farmers'  soil  checks,  to  boost  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 

of  the  A.  A.  A.  ,      ^  .        ♦ 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  committeemen  refused  to  act. 
These  meetings  were  called  all  over  the  country. 

To  that  I  replied,  asking  him  as  to  where  he  got  the  in- 
formation that  it  would  cost  $300  for  the  county  dinner,  and 


^^  A  ^\  r* 
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whether  he  had  any  id^a  how  that  expense  was  met.    To  that 
letter  he  replied  as  follows:  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Dear  Mr.  Horr^^AM:   In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  15  _ 
yTmUtlng  cf  the  community  ccmmltteemen  was  called,  or   <2  of 
them  at  »4  50  a  day  each,  to  push  the  dinner.  nurchaser's 

There  were  tickets  printed  with  fcrm  to  fill  in  with  purcrasers 
nPme  and  address  Then  a  church  or  society  could  put  on  the 
rifimer  then  aJl  the  tickets  sold  were  to  be  turned  In.  so  th..t 
whi'^r  wa"brhlnd  the  aflair  would  have  the  names  and  addressee 

'''^e'l^.TZTrnrnnr.e  members  is  charged  to  frnun.i^ation 
hands  wouldn't  show. 

I  jrive  vou  this  correspondence  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have 
intr^uck  a  privileged  re.solution.  calling  upon  the  Secretary 
to  advise  us  how  much,  if  any.  truth  there  is  m  the  state- 
ments contained  In  this  letter. 

Whether  there  is  any  truth  or  whether  the  farmer  who 
wrote  me  bases  his  conclusions  upon  gossip  among  the 
farmers  justice  demands  that  the  situation  be  cleared,  and 
that  from  authoriUtive  sources:  hence  my  resolution. 

I  trust  you  wiU  watch  for  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

New  Deal  Propaganda 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25. 1940 
Mr    WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
techniques  developed  by  the  New  Deal  administration  to  a 
greater  state  of  perfection  than  it  has  hitherto  ever  reached 
in  this  country  is  the  practice  of  letting  high-ranking  per- 
sonages, either  in  or  cut  of  the  Military  Establishrnents.  or 
the  diplomatic  ranks,  make  alarming  statements  which  will 
find  ready   and  permanent  lodgment  in  the  mmd  of   the 
Nation  and  then,  in  order  to  evade  official  responsibility,  later 
to  disavow  the  statement.    This  has  been  the  case  so  many 
times,  in  one  form  or  another,  during  the  last  7  years  that 
it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  New  Deal  tech- 
nique of  propaganda. 

Sometimes  these  utterances,  speeches,  testimony  before 
committees  of  the  Congress,  or  newspaper  interviews,  are 
fully  disavowed.  In  other  cases  they  are  merely  deprecated. 
In  still  other  cases  they  have  been  referred  to  as  indiscreet. 
In  still  other  cases  they  are  disposed  of  by  a  perfunctory 
assertion  that  they  were  merely  personal  views. 

It  remains  a  fact,  however,  and  a  very  dangerous  fact,  so 
far  as  the  peace  and  security  of  this  Nation  are  concerned, 
that  when  diplomats  of  ambassadorial  or  ministerial  rank, 
naval  or  military  officers  of  the  rank  of  admiral  or  general, 
or  men  or  women  of  Cabinet  rank  make  serious  public  sUte- 
ments.  those  statements  not  only  lodge  in  the  mind  of  tne 
Nation  but  the  people  believe  what  is  said.  Therefore,  it 
IS  deceitful  and  dangerous  for  any  administration  to  promote 
propaganda  and  endeavor  to  mold  pubUc  opmion  by  sucn 
technique  as  this. 

It  is  true  of  course,  that  perfectly  honest,  sincere,  and 
able  officers 'in  the  Naval  and  Military  Establishments  of  the 
United  Slates  at  times  find  themselves  in  positions  where  they 
are  made  to  understand  that  sUtements  which  ordinarily 
they  would  be  too  discreet  to  make  would  be  appreciated, 
even  though  dcparimcr.ts  of  the  Government  or  the  Wluie 
House  might  have  to  di.-avow  them  the  next  day.  Such  a 
po^^iUon  is  a  most  delicate  and  uncomfortable  one  for  any 
officer  of  the  Navy  or  the  Army,  or  for  any  other  ofncial  of 
the  Government,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  Whenever  any 
officer  of  the  Naval  or  Military  Establishment,  or  of  any  other 


department  of  Government,  is  so  used  by  an  administration, 
it  is  an  outrageous  procedure,  and  doubly  dangerous  because 
the  people  have  no  way  of  recognizing  such  utterances  as 

prcpaganda.  „  ,  ^,    »v.^i- 

There  are  times  when  courageous  officers  do  speak  their 
minds  and  their  statements  are  later  disavowed  There  are 
ether  times  when  they  speak  their  minds  and  get  court-mar- 
tialed for  it.  There  are  other  tiu-cs.  as  in  the  case  of  our 
Canadian  minister  recently,  when  the  most  indiscreet-not 
to  say  reprehensible— statements  were  made,  and  the  official 
was  permitted  to  continue  drawing  his  pay.  and  was  re- 
buked by  a  slight  verbal  tap  on  the  wTist  and  an  admonition 
to  -please  don't  do  it  again."  It  would  seem,  however,  he 
has  been  rewarded  with  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
United  States  Senate  from  New  Jersey  for  his  indiscreet 

^^i^  always  difficult,  even  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  tell 
when  an  officer  of  the  Navy  or  the  Army,  or  some  other  offi- 
cial, is  speaking  voluntarily  or  because  of  suggestions  from 

"on  high."  .  ^  ^         J  j« 

In  any  event  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  and  do 
regard  any  expressions  or  .statements  from  any  official.  miU- 
tary  or  otherwise,  which  would  persuade  us  to  go  into  war.  or 
which  would  tend  to  embroil  us  with  other  nations,  with  very 
great  suspicion  and  disapproval. 

It  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army  as  it 
is  of  anv  other  branch  of  our  Government  to  do  its  utmost  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  with  any  other  nation. 

The  greatest  possible  defense  for  this  Nation  would  be  just 
that— to  keep  it  out  of  war.  »,     ,^  ko  oi^rt 

There  have  been  times— and  the  people  should  be  alert- 
when  it  has  seemed  that  men  ordinarily  known  as  being  very 
discreet  have  made  some  exceedingly  rash  utterances  at  a 
time  when  it  was  almost  like  tossing  a  firebrand  mto  a  powder 
magazine  to  say  such  things. 

All  of  these  expressions  do  not  change  one  ioU  the  f  act  Uiat 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people  want  their 
Nation  to  stay  out  of  war. 


Relation  of  Our  Foreign  Trade  to  the  Problem  of 

Unemployment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OK  C.\LlFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25.  1940 
Mr    THOMAS  P.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of 
the  unemployment  conference  of  the  House,  I  was  assigned 
the  task  of  presenting  to  my  subcommittee  a  study  of  the 
relation  of  our  foreign  trade  to  the  problem  of  Ujiemploy- 
ment     In  the  course  of  this  study  I  have  examined  t^s  in- 
tricate problem  from  various  angles.    It  is  necessary  to  state 
at  the  beginning  that  the  relationship  of  foreign  trade  to  our 
whole  economic  structure's  one  of  such  major  importance 
that  a  complete  study  and  analysts  would  take  months  of 
intensive  labor.     Hundreds  of  statistical  tables  would  have 
to  be  assembled  and  broken  down.    I.  of  course,  was  unable 
to  indulge  in  any  such  elaborate  undertaking.    The  follow- 
ing  study,   while   hastily   prepared,    does,   I    believe,   fairly 
present  the  highlights  of  the  subject. 

Those  who  study  the  subject  with  an  open  mmd  are  bound 
to  realize  that  our  foreign  trade  gives  employment  to  thou- 
sands and  even  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  this  trade  is  developed  by  sound  eco- 
nomic policies,  such  development  will  greatly  expand  employ- 
ment and  thus  contribute  materially  to  the  reduction  of  our 
unemployment  rolls. 

I  realize  that  many  otherwise  well-informed  people  loolc 
upon  foreign  trade  as  a  very  minor  factor  in  employment. 
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It  Is  commonly  stated  in  an  offhand  way  that  since  our  for- 
eign trade  is  only  about  10  percent  of  our  total  trade,  it  is 
of  httle  importance  one  way  or  another  and  hence  can  have 
no  vital  bearing  on  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  10  percent  of  our 
entire  trade  means  in  terms  of  jobs.  Normally  there  should 
be  50  000.000  employed  men  and  women  in  the  United  States. 
Since  it  is  conceded  that  foreign  trade  constitutes  one-tenth 
of  our  entire  trade,  it  is  apparent  that  this  means  employ- 
ment for  one-tenth  cf  50.000.000  people,  or  the  very  impor- 
tant item  of  5,000,000  jobs.  What  intelligent  man  or  woman 
will  sniff  at  that? 

Furthermore,  while  10  percent  relates  to  the  whole  of  our 
trade  It  Is  a  fact  that  many  branches  cf  industry  are  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  markets,  not  for  a  mere  one-tenth  of 
their  busmess.  but  for  as  much  as  40  or  50  or  60  percent  of 
their  business. 

Take  cotton,  for  instance.'    For  many  years  over  two-thirds 
of  our  raw  cotton  was  regularly  exported.     Dr.  James  A.  B 
Scherer  some  years  ago  wrote  a  notable  book  showing  that 
cotton  had  throughout  the  years  paid  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  an  enormous  adverse  balance  of  trade.     This  book. 
Cotton  as  a  World  Power,  is  worth  any  man's  reading,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  conditions  have  so  greatly  changed  since 
Its  publication.    Basically,  it  is  a  sound  book  and  one  that 
makes  clear  many  problems  not  sufficiently  well  understood. 
In  order  to  show  what  conditions  prevail  at  present  in  re- 
gard to  the  importance  of  our  exports,  I  have  dug  out  the  fig- 
ures in  regard  to  the  value  of  our  exports  in  certain  com- 
modities and  have  figured  out  the  percentage  this  bears  to  our 
total  production  of  each  of  these. 

It  proved  rather  d.fficult  to  get  aU  the  data  I  needed,  but 
I  have  made  what  I  can  guarantee  are  pretty  correct  esti- 
mates in  the  few  cases  where  exact  figures  were  not  available. 
Here  Is  the  table: 


rprcpnt  of  pr(x1iic- 


1939  I  1933 


Raw  rolton . 

l^nl  tobacco ■ 

W  h«Ml      

AutoiDobiles ....... 

Kiwtio  appvsttu 

S«-winR  machines... — 
Olhcp  appliances 

UdTHt 

Mlmns  sn<i   pumping 
chimry 


M.H 
41.2 
22.5 
1X0 
,V« 
29.  K 
30.3 
47.0 

lis 


M.9 
34.3 
4.  S 
10.9 
14.1 
3A.0 
27.0 
46.0 

13.3 


1937 


4A.  5 
45.3 
7.3 
10.0 
1X0 
31.0 
23.3 
4X9 

23.0 


Value  of  exports 


1939 


1933 


1037 


$77O.H3n.0no 

11.5.  TiU,  (MH) 

192.  aui  Olio 

Ml.:t9lj.  OCIO 

23.  1J2.0»)0 

12.  IH«.(IO0 

M.  TM,  OIW 

It,  271.000 


$30«,  212. 000 
KJ.  OtH,  mio 
IS.  .vrj.  WW 
«r).  Kid.  0()<) 
li>.  12t\.l)00 

3.  3.V..  0(10 
l,\7t>8.  OOO 

5,  552, 000 


rWW.  tW),  000 

l^l.-VJ  1.000 

ta.  UT7.  (XX) 

346.  8X7.  IXX) 

25,  4S4.  OU) 

I  11,0.V1.  OtX) 

I     37.SZi,00O 


54.  449,  000  I     13.  504,  000       59.  980.  000 


I  For  1935. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  the  entire  table,  but  running  through 
It  I  find  that  in  1929.  54.8  percent  of  our  raw  cotton  was  ex- 
ported as  against  46.5  percent  for  1937.  The  value  of  our 
cotton  exports  In  1929  was  $770,830,000.  and  In  1937.  $368.- 
660  000.  Did  these  enormous  sales  in  1929  mean  anything 
to  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  producing  cotton?  Did 
these  exports  give  work  to  only  an  insignificant  number  of 
people  or  did  they  mean  the  difference  between  penury  and 
comfort  for  hundreds  of  thousa^s  of  people?  Of  course, 
the  first  statement  is  false  and  the  second  is  true.  That 
Is  why  no  amount  of  propaganda  can  influence  the  cotton 
States  against  the  reciprccal-trade  agreements.  They  know 
what  the  export  trade  means  to  them  in  the  way  of  markets, 
jobs,  better  prices,  and  better  returns  on  each  year's  work. 

The  second  item  on  the  table  is  leaf  tobacco. 

Tobacco  farmers  and  all  employed  in  the  tobacco  trade 
watch  with  intense  interest  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  exports 
of  tobacco.  All  know  that  when  exports  are  high  there  will 
be  more  activity  all  along  the  line,  with  greater  employment 
at  better  pay. 

In  1929  our  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  took  care  of  41.2  per- 
cent of  our  production.  This  fell  in  1933  to  34.3  percent  and 
rose  in  1937  to  45.3.    No  one  need  point  out  which  year 


brought  better  returns,  with  fuller  emploj-ment  in  the  tobacco 

'""Jihlat  exports  have  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year     As 
the  table  shows,  in   1929  the  percentage  of  our  Production 
exported  was  22.5  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  crop.    This 
feu  to  4.5  percent  in  1933  and  rose  to  only  7.3  percent  in 
1937      No  one  here  needs  to  be  told  how  largely  our  wheat 
farmers  and  all  the  thousands  of  men  and  ^^^^f^/^^  f5j 
their  living  from  wheat  farming  depend  upon  the  foreign 
market      We  either  must  increase  our  exports,  and  do  uhat 
is  possible  to  stabilize  them  from  year  to  year   or  we  must 
convert  thousands  of  acres  of  first-class  wheat  land  to  some 
other  use      That  this  involves  great  and  difficult  changes  in 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  tens  of  thousands  of  families  is 
apparent  to  all.    The  solution  for  this  large  part  of  our  popu- 
lation is  to  promote  exports  of  wheat  and  keep  on  promoting 
them     Thus  only  can  the  farmer  and  his  family  and  his 
hired  men  hope  to  have  any  security  in  their  jobs  and  in 

their  purchasing  power.  .    ^     ..  •      *v,of 

Turning  to  some  of  our  great  manufacturing  industries  that 
depend  to  a  high  degree  on  the  export  market,  we  hnd  that 
from  10  to  12  percent  of  the  automobiles  produced  in  this 
country  each  year  find  a  market  abroad.  When  our  produc- 
tion fell  in  1931-33  armies  of  men  were  thrown  out  cf  worK, 
with  repercussions  that  affected  every  part  of  this  country. 
The  part  that  the  falling  off  of  exports  of  automobiles  played 
in  this  is  indicated  by  the  fall  of  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
over  half  a  billion  dollars  in  1929  to  $90,000,000  in  1933 
How  many  men  did  this  slump  in  exports  throw  out  of  work 
and  put  in  the  bread  line?  It  is  difficult  to  say  definitely,  but 
there  were  enough  to  threaten  our  entire  employment  struc- 

turc 

The  United  States  long  ago  took  the  International  lead  in 
the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines.  In  quality,  appear- 
ance price,  and  general  superiority  they  ranked  first.  By 
consistent  effort  the  manufacturers  built  up  an  enormous 
export  sale  of  these  machines,  so  that  even  in  1933  over  a 
third  of  the  sewing  machines  made  in  the  United  States  was 
exported.  This  rose  to  nearly  a  half  in  1937.  The  value 
exceeded  $37,000,000  that  year.  That  this  gave  employment 
to  an  army  of  workers  in  the  factories  is  apparent.  Not  so 
readily  recognized  is  the  fact  that  this  export  trade  also  gave 
jobs  to  many  railroad  and  other  tran.sportation  workers  and 
to  a  great  organization  of  American  salesmen,  sales  managers, 
and  office  workers  both  here  and  abroad. 

An  interesting  Item  that  I  selected  from  many  others  is 
that  of  borax,  which  regularly  exports  very  nearly  half  of 
each  year's  production.  A  lot  of  men  and  a  lot  of  mules 
found  work  In  mining  and  transporting  borax.  Without  the 
export  market  they  would  have  been  In  the  surplus  category. 
One  might  go  on  indefinitely  with  the  different  products. 
For  instance,  the  great  dependence  of  our  corn  and  hog  farm- 
ers on  the  foreign  market  might  be  stressed.  Or  the  value  of 
exports  to  our  fresh-  and  dried-fruit  industries  and  to  all  the 
various  canning  factories  might  be  noted.  But  I  hope  enough 
has  been  considered  to  bring  out  the  basic  fact  that  foreign 
trade  means  jobs,  purchasing  power,  stability,  and  prosperity 
to  men  and  women  in  almost  countless  industries. 

Now  as  to  precisely  how  many  people  depend  upon  foreign 
trade  for  their  livelihood,  authorities  differ.  As  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  it  is  commonly  stated  that  our  export  trade  in 
general  constitutes  one-tenth  of  our  total.  This  .should  indi- 
cate 5.000.000  jobs  when  industry  is  active  and  times  fairly 
good. 

Looking  at  the  latest  summary  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  dated  January  19.  1939.  we 
find  a  set  of  conservative  figures.  These  estimate  that  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  production  and  distribution  for 
export  was  in  1929.  about  3.198  000:  for  1933.  about  2.384.000; 
and  for  1937.  about  2.400.000.  The  percent  of  total  employ- 
ment in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  transporta- 
tion in  1929  was  12.4;  in  1935  it  was  8.9  percent;  and  in  1937, 
9.6  percent. 
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These  estimates,  while  doubtless  as  carefully  made  as  pos- 
sible   necessarily   fail    to    include   much   employment   indi- 
r^tly  due  to  foreign  trade.    For  example,  the  total  effect  on 
our    31000.000    farm    population.    Uving   on    over    6^000^000 
farms  of  a  drastic  drop  in  farm  exports  is  not  confined  to 
them     The  income  of  this  population  depends  upon  mar- 
keting their  crops  readily  at  fair  prices.    With  as  much  as 
half  the  crop  frequently  depending  upon  the  export   mar- 
ket the  falling  away  of  that  market  is  ruinous.    For  it  piles 
up  surpluses,  brings  prices  tumbling  down,  cuts  the  precious 
cash  income  to  pieces,  and  destroys  the  farmers'  purchasing 
power      At  once  the  market  for  the  products  of  industry 
falls     Farm  machinery,  automobiles,  sewing  machines,  shoes, 
clothing   millinery,  furniture,  and  aU  the  other  commodities 
the  farmer  ordinarily  buys  remain  in  the  stockroom.     Fac- 
tories cut  production  and  lay  off  employees.    The  railroads 
go  Into  bankruptcy.    In  every  industry  the  pinch  is  felt,  with 
retrenchment  and  di.-charpe  of  employees  repeating  itself  in 
ever-widening  circles.    That  is  why  it  is  Impossible  to  state 
definitely  the  effect  of  our  export  trade  on  employment.    All 
that  we  can  assert  with  complete  assurance  is  that   it   is 
much  greater  than  even  the  five  mUUon  esUmate  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report. 

The  old  mercantile  theory  that  declared  an  excess  of  ex  • 
ports  over  imports  created  a  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
sUU  prevails  to  a  surprising  extent.  In  fact,  the  feelmg 
against  imports  is  rather  general.  This  is  due  to  the  theory 
that  a  dollar's  worth  of  imports  necessarily  displaces  a  dol- 
lars  worth  of  goods  that  might  otherwise  be  produced  in 
this  country  by  our  own  lah.r.  The  fact  that  one -third  of 
our  imports  in  1S37  was  made  up  of  crude  materials  for 
use  in  manufacturUig  and  nearly  one-seventh  was  crude 
foodstuffs  that  were  processed  here,  is  an  answer  to  the 
displacement  theory.  These  imports  certainly  gave  jobs  to 
our  workers.  Since  they  either  supplemented  an  Insufficient 
domestic  production  or  were  entirely  noncompetitive,  the 

truth  is  apparent. 

E\en  the  most  rigid  mercantilist  admits  that  certain  im- 
ports are  essential  to  our  Industry  and  our  weU-belng.  Hence, 
little  objection  is  made  to  bringing  in  such  imports  as  crude 
rubber,  tin  in  the  form  of  bars,  blocks,  and  pigs  to  keep  our  tin 
mills  going,  chemicals  needed  in  industry,  ceruin  grades  of 
wool  and  fibers  required  by  our  manufacturers,  coffee,  tea.  and 
cocoa,  and  certain  tropical  imports  not  produced  here.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  other  imports  are  essential  to  our 
Industry  and  to  full  emplo>-ment  in  our  factories. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  partly  competitive  imports  that 
supplement  our  domestic  production  and  are  considered  es- 
sential. .       ^,      , 

It  is  undisputable  that  imports  directly  or  indirectly  give 
employment  to  great  numbers  of  our  people.  All  sorts  of 
rubber  manufactures,  food-processing  Industnes.  chemical 
works  and  many  other  industries  depend  upon  imports  for 
their  very  existence.    Hence,  their  employees  owe  their  jobs  to 

imports.  , 

Manufactured  imports  also  open  employment  to  our  people. 
Take  such  luxun'  articles  as  beaded  or  hand-embroidercd 
bags  hand-wroupht  laces,  carved  or  painted  fans,  perfumery, 
and  dozens  of  other  imports  that  appeal  to  those  who  indulge 
in  =uch  things  The.se  imports  mainUin  great  importing 
houses,  with  their  staff  of  experts,  clerks,  salesmen,  packers. 


con-espondents.    Sent  by  truck,  train,  beat,  or  air  to  stores  in 
all  parts  of  the  countrj'.  they  help  employment  in  all  the 
transportation  indusmes.    In  the  small  shops  and  large  mer- 
cantile establishments  they  open  jobs  for  salesmen  and  women. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  they  do  in  some  cases  displace  domes- 
tic products,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  is  generally  thought. 
In  the  end.  of  course,  the  whole  question  of  imports  rests 
upon  the  necessity  of  our  taking  imports  to  pay  for  our  ex- 
ports and  thus  keeping  our  people  employed  in  export  indus- 
tries     The  only  alternative  is  to  lake  services,  such  as  ship- 
ping and  insurance,  to  build  up  great  export  balances  and 
invest  them  in  foreign  securities,  a^  we  did  to  our  sorrow  in 
the  era  of  Harding  and  Coolidge  and  Hoover,  or  to  take  im- 
ports for  our  exports.     The  truth  is  that  trade  is  and  must 
be  an  exchange  of  goods  for  goods  or  services  or  something  of 
value     To  speed  up  exports  and  dam  up  imports  is  to  court 
disaster  and  create  unemployment.    Right  now  we  are  all 
concerned  over  the  enormous  amount  of  gold  we  are  accumu- 
lating    This  gold  influx  is  due.  first,  to  our  too  "favorable- 
balance  of  trade,  which  is  partly  settled  by  establishing  credits 
here  derived  from  gold  imports.     Second,  our  unwieldy  gold 
stock  is  partly  due  to  foreign  investors  snappmg  up  the  credrs 
established  by  gold  shipments  and  purchasing  stocks  and 
bonds  and   buildings  and   other   investments   here.    Why? 
Because  this  is  the  safest  country  in  the  world  for  invest- 
ments as  well  as  for  people.    We  can  check  or  stop  the  im- 
ports of  gold  bv  developing  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties  m  a 
way  that  imports  and  seriices  will  balance  exports  and  serv- 
ices    That  way  means  full  employment  for  our  people. 

Incidentally,  the  influx  of  gold  is  not  due  to  the  price  paid 
here  for  gold.    That  price  is  uniform  in  the  United  States 

and  Great  Britain.  

In  clasing  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  extract  from 
a  statement  recently  made  by  the  State  Department : 

Restoration  of  foreign  trade  is  essential  to  the  ability  of  industry 
to  employ  labor  at  high  wage  levels. 

Exi>orts.  although  never  making  up  much  more  than  10  Percent 
orTh?^  total  national  production  of  movable  goods,  are  in^P"/^""* 
enough  to  make  the  difference  between  operatuig  at  a  profit  and 
oSng  at  a  loss  in  a  number  of  Industries^  Reopening  of 
pf^Sabll  foreign  markets  means  the  opening  of  Pl^^t*  shut  down 
during  the  depression,  with  consequent  reemplcyment.  not  only  of 
men  ?o  produce  exports  but  of  men  to  produce  for  home  sales. 
EltTwhereThere  ex>ort-trade  losses  have  necessitated  the  spread- 
fn^of  work  wage  Increases  or  added  working  time  result  from  in- 
crfaSed  foreign  trade  These  gains  gradually  spread  through  the 
entire  economy.  New  employment  resulting  *r°r^_'"*^,'^;^«^^": 
Dorts  18  created  not  only  for  those  workers  employed  In  making 
SdSs  for  Bri^l  or  office  machines  for  the  United  Kingdom  but  for 
Si  worSrf  in  manufacturing  distribution,  or  service  industjles 
Increased  pay  rolls  in  manufacturing  mean  Increased  travel  by 
motor,  rail    and  water;   increased  consumption  of  mca^  and  dairy 

I  ^'^rde'nce'1)f  the  close  relationship  between  foreign  trade  and 
1  domestic  prosperity  Is  found  in  the  fact  that  '0'^«'"^<»  factory 
Employment  hS  always  accompanied  l,n'=f«;»»«d/°«'8n  tr«le^  »hUe 
emplovment  falls  with  decreases  in  foreign  trade,  .^^h Is  parallel 
not  only  refute,  the  theory  that  Increased  Imports  hurt  domestic 
labor  but  further  points  to  the  fact  that  domestic  activity  depends 
to  an  important  extent  on  the  volume  of  foreign  trade. 


Can't  the  Waterway  People  Figure? 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25,  1940 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  page  2337,  the  gentleman  ^om  Arkan- 
sas Congressman  Kitchens,  made  an  attack  upon  S.  2003, 
the  Wheeler -Lea  transportation  biU.  which  is  based  on  entirely 
erroneous  information. 

In  the  first  place,  someone  has  misled  Congressman  KrrcH- 
ENs  into  believing  that  the  National  Conference  of  Railroad 
lEvestors  has  raised  a  lobbying  fund  of  over  $100,000,000  in 
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behalf  of  this  bill.  There  are  today  less  than  $11,000,000,000 
in  bonds  issued  by  American  railroads.  Taking  the  gentle- 
man  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Kitchens]  own  figure  that  the 
National  Conference  of  Railroad  Investors  was  requesting 
contributions  of  5  cents  for  each  $1,000  railroad  bond,  this 
would  make  approximately  $550,000.  When  the  gentleman 
Trom  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Kitchens  1  speaks  of  $100,000,000.  he  is 
just  overestimating  the  amount  the  National  Conference  of 
Railroad  Investors  could  raise  under  their  scheme  by  200 

'  This  is  not  unusual,  however,  because  we  have  all  seen  the 
wild  and  extravagant  statements  of  proponents  of  the  waste- 
ful appropriations  for  waterways.  In  my  short  period  ol 
service  in  the  House.  I  have  never  seen  them  make  a  con- 
servative estimate  about  anything. 

I  want  also  to  point  out  that  the  National  Conference  of 
Railroad  Investors  has  no  connection  with  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  or  with  the  railroad  employees  or- 
ganization.^ I  do  not  hold  any  brief  for  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Railroad  Investors,  but  I  am  Interested  In  a  sound 
tran.iix)rtatlon  «y.strm  for  thl.i  country. 

8  2009  id  a  Rtrp  In  the  direction  of  brlnHlng  around 
utabir  and  natliifftrlory  transportation  cnndltions,  thrrrby 
brnrnilnn  nil  typr«  of  tranxport  at  ion— water,  rail,  and  hlKh- 
way  1  want  to  Men  happy  and  t<>ntrntr<|  rnilroad  rmployep^ 
whuh  \n  on«  of  my  nm  ol)j.riivp«.  and  »,  aoOtf  h  a  «trp  m 
thut  din  (M Ion,         ._.^,««_i«« 

In  \)»fvnft¥  Iff  fh*  (*i»M*«  <»f  TrnAv  VnUtnn 

KXTKNHION  OK  IH:MAKKH 

or 

HUN.  JOHN  M.  coyyvA') 

oil'  WActMI»)<H"N 

IN  TWV,  mVfii''  or  UKI'KI-SKNTATIVKS 


ARTICLE  rBUM  TACOMA  (WAHH  t  UAUOU  APVOCATB  QV  APKIL 

lai>     1940 


Mr  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  little 
time  there  has  been  pronounced  criticism,  by  the  tones,  of 
trade  unions.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  manifest 
among  commentators  and  writers  of  bitter  criticism  of  the 
trade-union  movement.  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  many  thoughtful  citizens  to  recognize  the 
important  part  played  in  cur  national  economy  by  the  ex- 
pansion and  strengthening  of  unionism. 

Because  John  McGivney.  editor  of  the  Tacoma  Labor  Ad- 
vocate Is  a  brilliant  scholar  and  student  of  the  history  of 
trade-unions,  I  believe  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  recent 
issue  of  the  Tacoma  Labor  Advocate,  which  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  Tacoma  Central  Labor  Council,  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  this  editorial  he  devastat- 
ingly  shatters  certain  criticisms  directed  at  the  trade-union 
movement  I  commend  the  reading  of  the  editorial  to  those 
who  may  be  unthinkingly  inclined  to  lend  support  to  ill- 
considered  criticism  of  trade-unionists. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

FOR  UNIONISM 

Under  the  heading  '•Against  Unions."  here  Is  a  letter  that  ap- 
peared m  the  Poet -Intelligencer  of  last  Tuesday: 
To  the  Post-lntelligencrr : 

Every  so  often  seme  craze  overtakes  mankind  and  a  great  many 
oeople  are  coerced  into  believing  that  a  panacea  for  a  blissful  exist- 
ence has  been  found.  Today  such  a  dilemma  is  spreading  through 
this  Nation  in  the  form  of  organized  labor. 

Unionism  contradicts  the  first  law  of  life— individual  self-expres- 

^  ^AU  gain  is  a  result  of  intelligence.  Intelligence  is  the  result  of 
initiative,  that  something  which  differentiates  each  from  the  other 
by  means  of  individual  expressiveness. 

-Unionism  aims  at  power  through  strength  of  numbers,  and 
not  as  it  should,  through  strength  of  mind.  Unionism  makes  men 
weak-  becaus-  it  deprives  its  adherents  of  the  right  to  individual 
self-expression  by  competitive  initiative.     Competition  is  the  in- 


centive from  which  the  power  of  initiative  emanates.  »nd  when 
unlonTsm  deprives  a  man^f  his  right  ^  ^T^^^'iR^TnTsoul '" 
thinking  his  contemporarlea.  it  robe  him  of  hi;.  ^^^1^%^t^I,^^ 

We  dont  know  what  or  who  Is  responsible  for  the  pessimls  ic 
vieTs  i  to  the  unions  which  Mr.  Holt  has  ^«"^"""^«  \»;%"^^.«"*^ 
whether  it  wiis  the  breakfast  he  ate.  or  the  hangover  of  the  night 
Jefore  that  made  him  see  things  in  America  as  through  a  dark 

^^Te  Is'^'however.  voicing  an  opinion  which  the  votaries  of  the 
National  As^ciat ion  of  Manufacturers  and  other  economic  royahsts 
nail  iSen  ^pressing  for  some  time,  when  every  operator  of  an 
?stabi?hmenrtwo  by  four  or  larger.  -«  '"/^^/^^^J^,? J,^"^^' 
talented  eenluses    and  examples  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 

M?    Holts   idia   that   unionism   contradicts   the   nrst   law   of   hfe 

18  very  deflnltelv  a  statement  that  all   the  facts  of  industrlr.    h  s- 

orv  disprove.     And  the  mere  fact  that  with  the  ^^vajicemen     and 

progress    of    humanity,    unionism    also    has    progressed,   shuld    be 

Enough  to  show  this  theorist  that  he  is  absolutely  In  ^"^\ 

The    fact    is    that    unionism    gives    expres.slon     to    the    highest 

impu-se  in  man  and  that  to  which  mans  survival  Is  m"'nly  ^u^^ 

The  fact  that  mutual  aid  has  m  the  history  of  living  things  been 

JhetnnVn  protection  and  the  stay  of  all  living  animals.  Is  one  that 

no   s^rt   of    llluMon    can    drstrny.      And   the    ^'■"^•■"^   "^,1",^"*''"?, 

to   get    together    in    racial,    cla....    national    groups    for    I  >«-lr    o>*ii 

protection   IS  one   that   \n  no  inherently   hereditary   that   it  h.is  be- 

come  m-cond  instinct  with  th^  children  of  mm  ,„,„.„ 

All  gam    nnyn  Molt,   \n  the  result  of   intelUgencr      Thnt  of  rotir»o 

u  iui.t  a  hRif  truth    ftt.d  certainly  intrlligrnr..  a'>rn  tmt  necrM«rily 

bring  aain  to  thr  individual     Tlir  int^lUgonrn  that  niRki-.  a  grmt 

U  l"S.i.   .  fn„v,  nay  li  h...    dud  in  th.  worklmuM.      An.    '1;^  ">«'' 

wIiim"^    wfwHh    «MUl«l    B.'iuirii    thrtl    invphtmn,    alihnuuh    born    n 

iliilUttI    ITIHV  fnnh"  nil   ltiitii»'ti»"  ««IH  _    ,  ^,, 

Tt.Mt  iMHlUHwi.  I-  tit"  r«->»l'  "t  tt>ltl«tiy.i  In  iw.t  irii.-  iLi-t.* 
l<M»i  t»#  IfiMlnllvr  <hM«  !•  Iitti-llli/c».'»«  wMd  iniU».)l*ii  tlint  ••••'"• 
fMOMfp  vKfr  •nijiui  (Mil  rt  lunh  iihi'  fl'M  "  'ii»i  not  uiiUff««Mit.i  Mm« 

^''•rul\lnllm>>u*  I- »»«»'»..  it.*»  UMiMfi.  Mim  ..»  yi^nr  «»»rMM«»»  *"»',''l''V 
».f  MtMfttwr*  n'Ml  »("»  H«  n  .lt('»»i«l   thf"»ni»i  •<("».«»>(  of  mm      lUn*. 

U    VMV    IMH.)...|lt«iVi.       tr»t    .«»H.«M.    Nf    MMM.tt'f    !•    »•"«    U-t'K^nlWi 

W#.  W"ili«  ttl»«>  I"  ^»\<if  »  »»<».<(»< MM  ht  «»  <«,•  ■tw|>uiiiy  ^kf.i.h  ««•• 

(it«  riihi  -r  ».  u  .  »,,(«..i.'i.  t*i.«  th*  iM.M»n»  whuh  «»i*y  Mi-»M»»».«.a/ 
No  union  *.-iti^i  tiu.  Ut„u  ttilowrd  in  h\)\>\v  ••»•«  »m  "f  Hi^hu  "M 
Uw  U>t}  until  r«'^nt  day.i  H«  hun  h^^^n  .uDjr-tled  u,  y*ll,,*-do|i 
t(»ntmru  and  ilu«»rd  .»tid  •miulifd  mid  .(ttii.-rfd  *iili  -\r.''*  "i.d 
thugs  and  all  th«  nws*  baniMn  of  buppre^mon  i,t  whuh  p«'liii'"l 
tvrantM  in  Americtn  indUBiry  wer»  capitble  of  nustaining  And  in 
this  worse  luck  they  were  subtained  by  judges  with  Injunctive 
nieaturet.  to  shut  up  their  attempts  at  ^elf -expression  and  com- 
pelling them  to  an  employer  s  subjection,  regardless  of  the  BUI  oi 
Riahts.  regardless  of  the  law 

Holt  sees  in  competition,  that  Is,  of  man  against  man,  worker 
against  worker,  an  ideal  condition.  As  indeed,  it  Is  for  the  em- 
plovers  who  thereby  can  work  their  will  upon  the  men  who  pro- 
duce all  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  We  confe.ss  that  that  sentence, 
"competition  Is  the  Incentive  from  which  the  power  of  initiative 
emanates."  Is  a  new  one  on  us  We  dont  knew  what  it  mean.s,  and 
we  doubt  If  anyone  else  could  Interpret  such  a  bunch  of  weedy 
hooey. 

Quite  otherwi.se  Is  his  declaration  that  when  "unionism  deprives 
a  man  of  his  right  to  willful  progress  by  cut-thlnklng  his  contem- 
poraries it  robs  him  of  his  life  and  soul."  For  one* can  very  easily 
realize  that  such  a  theory  of  ethics  would  bring  much  consolation 
to  a  Capone.  to  a  Dilllnger.  or  a  Baby-Face  Nelson,  to  scrupulously 
avo*d  mention  of  eminent  roerues  in  the  more  legitimate  business 
world  but  whose  ways  are  so  singularly  akin. 

These  attempts  to  attack  unionism  are  becoming  exceedingly 
general.  They  are  expressions  of  hatred  and  resistance  to  the 
steady  advance  of  the  "craze."  as  Holt  calls  It.  They  are  also 
efforts  to  take  unionism  down  a  peg.  as  the  system  of  individualist 
enterprise  has  bsen  taken  down  and  debunked  by  the  economic 
facts  as  to  what  followed  the  debacle  of  1929  and  the  collapse  of 
that  system  with  almost  the  finality  of  the  fall  of  Humpty-Dumpty. 


The  Townsend  Plan— A  Brief  Study  of  Income  and 
Statistical  Background— Senate  Authorizes  Com- 
mittee Study 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25.  1940 
Mr.  SMTTH  of  Washington.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Townsend 
plan  is  receiving  more  serious  attention  and  consideration 
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In  both  House  and  Senate  than  ever  before.  I  insert  the 
news  story  which  appeared  in  tHe  Washington  Evening  Star. 
April  9.  1940: 

SENATORS   PROPOS.    COMMmXE    STTJDT   0»   TOWNSENT)    PL.*N 

Senator  Gi»ece.  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  suggested  t^V'Ll  Xnun 
SeS^  Fining  Committee  might  well  begin  a  study  of  ^^^J^^J"- 
t^^6i^^%e^ton  plan  so  that  It  would  be  prepared  to  deal 

^T.Tr^TiT^'s^^y  o^Te  ^?.w°iSnd"^^"and  a  review  of    ' 
the  o'';^S?loki°o'f 'the  present  Social  Security  Act  won  bipartisan 

""L^atof  lS:SrVm^-f'of  California  made  the  proposal 
He  a^JeStSSt!;?  committee  Investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  system  and  on  the  Townsend  plan.  r«iirornian 

Several    Senators    offered    encouragement    to    the    Callfornlan. 

several    oenaiu  Massachusetts  and  Lundeen,  Far- 

me^r'SSor'^^a?  M^soU^pressed  the  hope  that  Senator  Down^ 
would  obta°n  an  early  and  complete  bearing  on  the  'General 
Welfare  Act."  Incorporating  the  Townsend  plan. 

U>AHOAN     niAIS«8    PLAN 

«*n«tnr  Clark  Democrat,  of  Idaho  Mid  he  thought  the  Town- 
«.S  nlai  Si;  the  VnTy  one  extant  which  "proml«?.  to  keep  money 
S  cir?uUt*n  anJ  JSep  the  productive  plant  of  the  Nation  at  any- 
where near  caJScUy  w-lthout*^thc  vicious  counterpart  of  going  Into 

^^'sinatoT  MtKToK.  Demorrnt  of  Indian,  brok.  in  to  inquire  what 
WM  bllM  dont  about  ths  Townsend  movwnrnt,  and  Republlrsn 
li«ltrS?HA5T  "UH«wt«l  that  Renatof  Dowwkt  •  propc-al  for  a 
ISkUI  stud ■  be T.bmltted  directly  to  Iht  Isnat.  without  th. 
d#lay  of  rrfrfpnr#  to  s  rnmmitte*  .  »   ^  4^  ««-,, 

H^nator  AsMrarr    nrfnnrtst    nf  ArtiOn*,  Mid  h*  w»h«1  to  wm- 

Tu  t.  Ihs ^i'htrJ  »  *  MUl  r.#  H#U#v»d  Dt  l^i..M|«  K  '  uwi,s^fl«1, 
ruhulr  .y II  "f"^ •»*•••«>  l**""'""  m4»vtmi.fil,  hsrt  -hit  upo .  » 
irn  h  thsl  m«y  hs  «  i»  <M»1»A»Mn  M  ihP  ftnnHrii.1  prMn»i.ttis  M  ihis 

A  »*,»««  «»(«,«*W  VIM'*  IM»VIMA1># 

JLTn^ri  ovJr  (W,Viih  |>»ym.nu  nvsrsfinf  MO  •  r»«iuh 

*^At  th-  pfs«.nt  iim«;  h*  wid,  old'iif*  pnunentr*  rt^md  wn  uvw- 

nfs  of  N  a  wssk 

On  April  22  1940,  t  ipectal  wbcommittee  coniUttni  of  the 
following  Senator!  wa»  appointed:  OfMCi,  of  Ocorgla,  chair- 
man:  Cohwallv,  of  Texas:  Bym.  of  Virginia:  Hrmiwo  of 
Iowa:  JoKwsoK  of  Colorado:  La  Pollett*.  of  Wisconsin.  Vaw- 
DCJiBERC.  of  Michigan,  and  TowHsnro.  of  Delaware.  The  ap- 
pointment of  this  senatorial  committee,  which  will  make  a 
thorough  study  and  investigation  of  the  Townsend  plan,  marks 
the  greatest  forward  step  and  recognition  accorded  on  the 
proposal  in  the  history  of  the  Townsend  movement,  and  should 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  American  people. 

Mr  Speaker. '.  desire  to  set  forth  a  brief  study  of  Income  and 
statistical  background  relating  to  the  pending  Townsend  bill. 
H  R  8264  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Hendricks],  and  S.  3255.  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Downey,  of  California.  Reply  wiU  also  be  made  in  the  course 
of  these  remarks  to  the  recent  speech  against  the  Townsend 
bill  by  the  able  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  TaberI. 

rmST     HOW  MANT  PEOPLE  IN  THE  tmrTED  STATES  ARE  PAST  60? 

On  page  86  of  volume  1  of  social-security  hearings  will 
be  found  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  figures  and  estimates 
prepared  by  W.  L.  Austin,  director. 

In  1930  there  were  10.385.026  persons  60  years  of  age  and 
over.    The  estimate  for  July  1938  was  12.450.000. 

HOW    MANY    or   THESI    ARZ   EMPLOYED? 

In  1937  according  to  the  same  authority,  more  than  4.000.- 
000  past 'the  age  of  60  had  jobs.  At  least  half  of  these. 
because  of  earnings,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue their  employment.  Not  more  than  10.000.000  persons 
are.  therefore,  expected  to  apply  for  pensions  under  the 
Townsend  plan. 

The  new  Townsend  bill  proposes  to  finance  its  program  by 
means  of  a  2-percent  gross-income  tax  appUed  to  incomes 
in  excess  of  $250  per  month  or  $3,000  per  year     The  net 
'       returns  from  this  tax  are  to  be  equaUy  divided  between  citi- 
zens past  60  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  color,  or  sex. 


Income  of  religious,  labor,  fraternal,  civic,  service,  and 
charity  organizaUons  of  a  nonprofit  nature  is  exempt  from 
the  tax  as  well  as  payments  received  on  insurance  pohcies. 
or  in  compensation  for  injuries  or  death  under  employer's 
liability. 

HOW    MUCH    PEE    MOhfTH   Wn.L    EACH   VCTISXD   PERSON    RKEIVE? 

This  depends  on  the  national  gross  income.     On  page  83 
of  volume   1.  social-security  hearings,  there  will  be  found 
gross-income   totals   for    1934   of    $271,000,000,000.   and   for 
1936    $449  000  000.000.     Senator  SHERmAN  Downey,  in  pre- 
paring his' estimates  of  possible  yield  of  the  2 -percent  tax. 
Ssed  a  conservative  gross-income  figure  of  $365,000,000,000. 
From   this  he  subtracted   $65,000,000,000   to  cover   the  ex- 
empted  incomes   of   the   lower   wage,   salary,   and   business 
eroups    as  well  as  exempt  income  of  firms  and  individuals 
with  incomes  over  $3,000.     This  leaves  $300,000,000,000  sub- 
ject to  a  2-percent  tax.    The  gross  incomes  of  individuals 
and   companies    receiving    less   than   $3,000    per    annum    is 
444  614  889  000      The  exemption  of  the  first  $3,000  allowed 
to  those  who  win  pay  the  tax  amounts  to  $12,080,000,000. 
These  statistics  were  estimated  by  reference  to  the  pay-roll 
data  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivor's  Insurance, 
Social  Security  Board,  while  the  census  of  business  for  1935 
supplied  the  data  In  regard  to  companies  under  the  13.000 
level     Sec  nlso  Bureau  of  Aurlrultural  Economics  for  rural 
community  Incomp  flaurrs.    The  pxrnipt  Income  of  businrf.ses 
grossing  more  than  I'.JOOO  annually  wan  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing ihr  number  of  surti  firms  by  ia,000, 

As  th*  f)gur»is  uspd  HIP  aulhorltalivi«,  and  Inn  Milm«i»'s 
6pr\\p6  from  lh«'m  {-(msprvalivp,  wp  may  fpasmiably  look  for 
a  a-o»n'Piit  MH  tag  yi*W  of  |fl,OrtO,00<3,000  aninwlly;  which. 
wh»ii  divldPd  nmohgsi  iho  10,000  000  annwiiwhU,  will  pr«». 
vidff  tt  mlHimum  pi»fin»»M  gt  i\w  i>u\wi  ut  appn/gimatply 
l»o  upr  month  Th*'  t\ri>l  mmilh  Uw«  law  is  tit  wtK-raiWtft, 
thi«f«i  will  tip  pam  (Ml  1600,000,000  This  shiMiWl  mu  uvpv 
at,  Utiutl  ft  tini*s,  prwviding  an  a44uiwml  two  a|»4  a  twlf 
billion  doUttrn  of  gros*  iiuu^mp,  a  Ufg«  part  ut  wnicn  wi»  »• 

m  order  U)  encourage  home  marlwts,  to  stimulate  turn- 
over and  prevent  hoarding,  each  annuitant  must  spend  bt» 
pension  within  the  United  States,  and  within  35  days  of  lu 

It  seems  logical  that  through  enforced  circulation,  as  out- 
lined there  will  be  a  gradual  increafe  in  general  prosperity 
and  a  gradual  rise  in  the  amount  avaUable  for  pensions. 
This  rise  should  continue  under  proper  control  untU  the 
Nation  approximates  full-demand  production. 

To  provide  opportunities  for  youth,  beneficiaries  will  not 
be  permitted  to  engage  in  any  gainful  occupation.  To  dis- 
courage slothfulness.  annuitants  are  forbidden  to  support 
any  able-bodied  person  in  idleness  except  husband  or  wife. 

Thrifty  pensioners  are  not  to  be  penaUzed  for  their  past 
productive  efforts,  and  so  are  permitted  to  collect  interest, 
rents,  or  other  revenues  from  their  own  Investments. 

The  right  to  receive  retirement  compensation  is  not  trans- 
ferable under  the  Townsend  Act  and  none  of  the  moneys 
or  rights  are  subject  to  attachment.  It  is.  however,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  duty  of  the  annuitant  to, pay  his  just  obli- 
gations and  to  allot  at  least  10  percent  of  any  monthly  m- 
sUllment  for  obligations  incurred  before  any  pension  money 
was  received.  

THE   TOWNSEND   BILL   HAS   TEETH 

Fines  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  imprisoimient  not  to  exceed 
10  years  or  both,  may  be  imposed  for  attempts  to  evade  the 
payment  of  the  2-percent  tax  or  for  the  making  of  false 
returns  or  statements. 

CERTAIN    OPPONENTS    OP    THE    TOWNSEND    PI^N     USE     AS    THEIE    STOCK 
ARGUMENT    THE    PEAR    OF    INCREASED    TAXATION 

While  it  is  true  that  there  will  be  a  per  capita  rise  In  the 
income  of  the  elder  citizens,  this  rise  will  be  largely  met  by 
savings  in  other  forms  of  taxaUon.  The  social-secunty 
tax.  for  instance,  amounting  to  6  percent  on  pay  rolls  wU 
be  wiped  out  along  with  charity  age  pensions,  institutional 
care  and  other  expenses.  The  Townsend  plan  offers  a 
tesU^.  simple,  and  almost  painless  method  to  provide  the 
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funds  nece<»ary  for  Me  security.  Instead  of  taxing  the 
o^er-lncomT^roup-.  as  under  the  «>cial  »ecurUy  p^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tax.  the  Townsend  plan  begins  where  «>^^,f  X  fa x  wS 
Off  and  a-sscsses  those  best  able  to  pay.  Th^t  the  tax^m 
Se  rXtd  in  a  slight  increase  In  the  cost  oi  Mng^Jo 
Z  expected,  but  this  increase  should  not  exceed  5  perc(^ 
and  enables  all  to  share  Justly  In  the  expen.«ie.  The  low 
wa«r  and  income  groups,  however,  will  ^^^yf.^  percent 
lax  .xrinption.  and  so  their  increased  cost  of  »»vlng  »hould 
not  vxcetd  3  percent,  no  more  than  the  wKlal-securlty  tax. 
which  will  be  abolished.  -r^-.ni 

Our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ^^^J^^^' 
rankmg  Republican  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee an5  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  Indastrlous  Members  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  House  and  a  v'80'-°^'»  °PP°";"1°^ 
the  Townsend  plan,  brings  up  a  point  which  has  confused 

many.    He  states: 

Tho  bill  proposes  a  7-peTcerxt  tax  on  gross  inccmea^  Sln^/^llvS 

wllh  a  net  income  of  $1,500  In  a  business  would  pay  •340.  or  22Va 
percent,  on  bis  net  Income. 

The  fallacy  in  the  above  argument  lies  in  the  apparent 
failure  to  understand  the  operation  of  our  present  tax  struc- 

^"iit  us  say  that  the  man  in  the  above  illustration  is  in  the 
automobile  business,  and  before  the  imposition  of  the  2 -per- 
cent tax  sold  20  cars  at  a  thousand  doUars  each  After  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  he  would  simply  add  $20  to  the  price  of 
each  car.  not  disturbing  his  profit  margin.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  automobile  man  and  every  businessman  does  with 
his  taxe^he  adds  them  to  the  price  of  his  product  And  that 
Is  exactly  what  would  happen  when  the  To^-nsend  plan  is  in 

operation.  ^  ,, 

To  illustrate  further,  we  will  point  to  the  gasoline  or 
ciRarette  business.  Here  are  two  industries  which  carry  taxes 
of  from  40  to  more  than  50  percent.  Yet  the  wholesaler,  the 
middleman,  and  the  retailer  add  their  cosU.  taxes,  and  profit, 
and  business  continues. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  also  states: 
vr.a,    It  anoears  that  only  30  percent  of  the  gross  income  Is  re- 
cerved  by  hSTvmuaS  and  corpomions  whose  gross  Income  exceeds 
$3,000  a  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  TaberI 
does  not  tell  us  to  whom  it  appears,  where  it  appears,  or  how 
ft  appears.  It  magically  appears.  From  the  authentic  fig- 
iires  it  may  be  estimated  that  considerably  less  than  °ne-sixth 
of  the  national  gross  income  is  received  by  flrins  and  in- 
dividuals grossing  less  than  $3,000  per  year;  while  approxi- 
mately five-sixths  of  the  gross  income  may  be  accounted  for 
hi  the  higher  income  brackets  and  therefore  will  be  subject 

tc  the  tax.  ,  ^,      _  .  ^„ 

The  gentleman  from  New  York.  Representative  Taber.  has 
cvidenUy  confused  net  family  and  individual  incomes  w-ith 
individual,  family,  and  gross  corporation  incomes  See  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  report.  "Consumer  Incomes  m 
the  United  States."  August  1938.  p.  6.  table  2.  column  6-30.9 
percent  of  the  aggregate  net  income  received  by  families  and 
single  Individuals  with  net  incomes  in  excess  of  $3,000.  Of 
corporative  gross  income,  considerably  less  than  1  percent 
Roerto  corporations  receiving  less  than  $100,000  annually. 
Reference  is  made  to  Statistics  of  Income  for  1936  iBureau  of 
Internal  Revenue) .  pt.  2.  pp.  9-10  and  39. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  goes  on  to  say: 
In  other  words,  taking  the  flgixres  offered  to  us  by  the  advocates 
of  the  blU  {Townsend  bUl).  and  nothing  else,  and  using  a  Pencil 
and  Daoer  to  figure  It  out.  we  find  that  adding  practically  $1,600.- 
000  OOO  to  the  taxes  of  the  country  would  only  result  In  the  pay- 
ment of  $12.36  to  each  Individual  pensioner. 

But  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber  1  does  not 
use  the  figures  offered  by  the  Townsend-plan  advocates.  He 
uses  his  own  figures  and  his  own  methods  to  arrive  at  his 


conclusions.  He  says  that  present  pay-roll  taxes  on  business 
have  operated  to  stifle  and  prevent  recovery.  Yet  he  gives 
the  Townsend  plan  no  credit  for  entirely  stamping  out  the 
pay-roll  taxes  on  poverty  and  shifting  the  burden  to  the 
shoulders  of  those  best  able  to  sustain  it. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  TabctI  says. 

1  doubt  very  much  the  nblllty  of  the  people  In  this  country 
under  W  year?  oT  age  to  pay  taxes  enough  to  provide  a  .ub.tan- 
tlal  pension  to  those  over  00. 

We  are  compelled  to  wonder  If  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  doubts  the  ability  of  American  productive  enterprise  to 
produce  goods  and  services  sufficient  to  meet  the  K-K^^'T^*^ 
needs  of  our  elder  citizens.  If  it  Is  physically  possible  to 
produce  the  goods  and  services  necessary  to  assure  an  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living  to  our  elders,  then  certainly  it  must 
be  possible  to  evolve  a  bookkeeping  or  financial  system  capable 
of  distributing  these  goods. 

Our  leading  manufacturers,  engineers,  and  economists  are 
agreed  that  due  to  the  far-reaching  technological  improve- 
ments in  the  past  decade  our  full  productive  capacity  has 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  in  this  year  of  1940  it  is 
probably  50  percent  greater  than  in  1929.    The  enormous 
extent  to  which  we  could  increase  our  national  income  is 
indicated  by  the  estimate  of  the  Brookings  Institution  that 
in  1929  when  it  was  ninety-four  billions  in  goods  and  services, 
we  only  utiUzed  81  percent  of  our  capacity.  aUowing  19  per- 
cent to  remain  unused.    We  could  readily  have  produced 
twenty  bilUons  more,  or  one  hundred  and  fourteen  biUions  of 
goods  and  services  instead  of  ninety-four  billions.    The  Gov- 
ernment's national  survey  of  potential  production  capacity 
shows  that  in  1929  we  could  have  produced  one  hundred  ana 
thirty-five  billions,  or  forty-one  billions  more  than  we  did. 

Our  national  income  this  year  will  probably  be   about 
seventy  biUions.  as  compared  with  the  figure  of  eighty  bil  ions 
envisioned  by  President  Roosevelt  and  the  one  hundred  billions 
which  Senator  McNary.  of  Oregon,  recently  declared  to  be 
possible.    Estimates  of  possible  national  income  run  as  high 
as  one  hundred  and  fifty  billions  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
engineers,   scientists,   architects,   and   builders   living   today, 
based   of  course,  upon  the  assumption  that  we  would  utilize 
upon  a  sound  economical  basis  our  full  productive  capacity  by 
producing  first  and  foremost  a  maximum  of  foodstuffs,  cloth- 
ing   and  housing  for  aU  our  people  and  then  proceed  to 
provide  slum  clearance,  superhighways,  airports,  flood  con- 
trol  health  and  sanitation,  antistream  pollution,  river  and 
hariwr  improvements,  reforestation,  irrigation,  reclamation, 
and  armed  and  equipped  with  the  products  of  the  test  tubes 
and  crucibles  in  our  laboratories,  by  adopting  the  Townsend 
old-age  pension  and  national-recovery  plan,  abolish  poverty, 
disease,  and  crime  in  America. 


Devdopitient  of  the  White  River  in  Missouri  and 

Arkansas 
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OF 


HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25,  1940 


STATEMENT  OP  HON,  CLYDE  T   ELLIS.  OF  ARKANSAS.  BEFORE 
^^^^^THE    HOUSE    FLOOD    CONTROL    COMMITTEE 


Mr  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  permission  granted  me 
by  the  House.  I  herewith  insert  in  the  Record  my  testimony 
before  the  House  Flood  Control  Committee  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  White  River  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  as 
follows: 

Mr  EIXB.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  all  of  the  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee have  been  so  patient  and  considerate  with  us  on  a  1  of  the 
SatiS^  that  have  b^n  presented  In  behalf  of  the  White  River 
Basin  that  I  am  almost  embarrassed  to  ask  your  indulgence  further. 
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The  flnrt  t^tlmoTiT  for  the  White  w««  given  by  Lt    Col.  S'-n'^y  L.    ] 
Scot"  dltrlct    engineer,   or    Little    Rock,   on    Saturday.   March    23     I 
?Sn  on  wi-'daV   March  25.  you  »^-'^«^7 -^"i^,*,. .";    '^Z"    wS 
territory   affccied-ihrc'e   crunty   c 31c lals   from   Ar»ca,.M»   and    two 
from    MlMOUrl.     Then    on    Mondny     AprU    1.    you    heard    elx    Sia^ 

S^^ir^ree   county   omcals.   "^^^^  ^  TLVV't^^d    eS  ^'X 
Arkftr^n   and   from   the   tcrritorv   afTected      To<l..>.   ana   e«i*ec.Biiy 
?or^hrbenini  or^.u  .r.rmber.  who  d.U  not  hear  the  *.tne^.  from   . 
iJiwhiS  River  f  .hculd  like  to  a.ake  a  general  ai.d  .uppicment*! 

•tatemeut.  

TiiE  wHnr  «r^■m 

To  Rive  you  •  blrd-«.«vf  view  of  the  White  River.  I  should  UUe 

toT.y^'.IJJe  you  the.t  .mall  map.  prepared  ^^ ;»^' ^^A^'T Moln 
«r.ii  not*  that  It  tx»c*  in  m.rthwe«t  Arkania.,  in  the  Oz-uk  Moun- 
^.L  and  now.  nrrhward  a  di.tance  of  more  than  100  m-lc.  into 
mL^'?  then  bear.  ra.tward  for  a  hundred  miU.  or  «  and  fl:  *-. 
b^rmto  Arkan-a..  then  K,uthe«#t»-mrd  through  the  mcuntaim 
??^m  ^n6  down  into  the  lowland,  and  on  to  the  Muaus'rpl  J^c 
Mbove  the  mouth  of  the  Arkarua..  a  total  dlitance  of  733  mile.. 
¥£.  balin  c^°  rl  2  000  «iuare  mile,  in  whole  or  m  P^  <}^.^o^!^^J^* 
In  Arkansa.  and  ai  cour.tJen  In  MlsKSurl.  or  an  area  only  12  000 
Su^f^t^  le-^  a.an  the  celebrated  Tcnneaaee  Three-fourth,  of 
T^L^Vr  21  000  ^uare  miles.  Is  above  the  point  ^^here  the  river 
leavefthe  mountalit^and  7.000  square  miles  Is  In  the  rich  alluvuil 
vfdlev  below  the  moun'alns  and  subject  to  the  floods. 

JJ^E^'^TB^te.^ine'r  r^ire'soi  above  the  mouth.  There  Is  one 
thing  that  the  White  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  do,  and  that 
iTuf  furnish  Hpproximately  one-flftli  of  the  wau^rs  of  any  ma)or 
flood  below  Us  confluence  with  the  Mississippi. 

rROJECTS    AtJTHOBIZED 

The  Concre?«  authorized,  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938. 
fix  small  flood-control  reservoirs  on  the  White.  The  specific  au- 
thorization I  quote  as  follows: 

••wHrrx  Rivrs  basin 

-The  eeneral  comprehensUe  plan  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  in  the  White  River  Brtsm.  as  set  forth  in  F.ood-Ccntrol 
committee  Document  No.  1.  S^-v^nty-fifth  Congress  first  session. 
wi»h  such  modiflcatlcns  thereof  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  Si>cre- 
tary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  be  advi.-.ab,c.  is  ap- 
proved and  for  the  initiation  and  partial  accomplishment  of  said 
Flan  there  Is  hereby  authorized  •25.000  000  for  reservoirs;  tl.e 
reservoirs  to  be  .elected  ard  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

2?^HtVn  ifo?ks^^r'i?hersimnar  facilities  adnpted  to  possible 
future  vise  In  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  shall  be  In- 
stalled m  any  dam  ^erein  authorli-x^d  when  approved  by  the  Serre- 
tar^-  of  War  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  tngiueers 
and  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission/* 

HouFc  Document  No.  1.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  to  which  Uie 
authorization  net  refers.  U'^tf  the  following  projects,  which  are  cf 
course  now  authorized:  Ncrfork.  Clearwater.  Lone  Reck  V. ; iter  Val- 
ley Greer*  Ferry,  and  Bell  Fclcy.  These  are  all  on  the  Uibutar.cs 
and  would  c«=t.  according  to  plans  as  of  that  date,  a  total  of  l5o.- 
297  000  These  projects,  developed  for  pcwer  also,  would  cos.  a 
total  of  more  than  flOO.OOOO-X)  according  to  the  Present  Pla«^=  of 
the  cng;neer.s.  and  the  $25,000,000  celling  placed  Iti  the  1938  act 
virtuallv  precludes  any  progress  on  the  plan  I  will  come  buck  to 
th.it  again  in  a  minute  Two  of  these  projects.  In  fact  ^he  two 
largest  are  in  my  district  They  are  the  Norfork  and  Lone  Rcok. 
Incidentallv.  the  only  rea-^n.  I  understand,  that  no  Prol^«^'%'^«;':^ 
authorized  m  1938  for  the  main  stem  of  the  White  was  that  there 
had  not  been  ad.^juate  surveys  and  reports  at  that  time  due  to 
the  fact  that  certain  power  companies  held  llccn.<;es  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commls.slcn.  which  have  since  been  canceled,  to  con- 
struct hvdroelectric  projects  on  the  main  stem.  It  Is  putting  It 
-  mildlv  to  sav  that  we  feel  that  the  situation  has  gotten  to  the 
point' where  a  tragic  error  will  be  committed,  to  the  very  grrat 
detriment  of  our  people,  unless  this  committee  and  the  Congress 
revise  the  1938  authorization. 

OUR  RE«rESTs  roR  miTHrs  AtrrHoaizATioNS  now 

Mr   Chairman    we  are  making  three  specific  requests  for  author- 

lzatlcn«  at  this  time,  at  lea.st  two  of  which  we  feel  are  Imperative^ 

The   Chairman    We   recall   vour   former  statement,    and   witnout 

meaning  to  interrupt  we   have  had  under  consideration  here  the 

matter  of  chancing  vcur  authorization  with  rcs^pect  to  the  Norfork 

Reservoir  so  as  to  provide  for  the  power.     Would  you  favor  that 

change  or  modification?  ^      .        ^    ^  .  „ 

Mr    Ellis    Yes.  Indeed,  we  favor  it.     Everybody  In  that  country 

favors  It.  , 


First  we  are  asking  that  the  $25,000,000  celling  placed  In  the 
1938  act  be  raised  Clearwater  and  Norfork.  authorized  in  the  1933 
act  have  already  been  selected  and  are  regarded  as  startod^For 
instance,  there  wa^  a  Budget  allotment  this  year  o'  »2.400.000  fc- 
Clearwater  and  $2,200,000  for  Norfork,  on  the  basis  of  a  $70,000,000 
appropriation  fcr  flood  control.  Oearwater  wlU  co^t  an  estimatea 
tl5.900.000  and  Norfork  an  estimated  less  than  110,000.000  for  flood 

^^The"  Chamman  With  respect  to  BuU  Shoals  and  Table  Rock  and 
other  allied  Interests,  as  ycu  know,  we  have  not  a  report  on  thobe 
projects  yet.  and.  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we  are  without  author.ty 
to  Include  any  cf  those  projects  in  the  committee  report  which  It 
may  or  may  not  make  on  these  projects. 


Is  there  any  other  recommendation  on   any  other  projects  ex- 
cept Uie  modification  at  Norlork  you  wanted  to  bring  particulaily 

'^M"'Ei!un°"inderstand  not,  except  we  want  the  colling  raised. 
unl'^s^  the  reports  get  In  on  Bull  Shoals  or  T-ible  Rock.         ,  ^    ,  . 
The  CHAIRMAN    Of  ccurso    It  I*  not  your  fault,  been u.^  I  know 
vou  have  done  fvervthliig  In  ytur  power  to  seo  that  It  got  here 
'^  Mr    ELurThQiik  you  V    Chairman.     And  the   engUu-er.  have 

done  a  swill  Job, 

n 

Becondly  we  are  anklng  authorlMilon  for  Bull  Shonlii  (mibntltu?* 
for  Wild  C4t  Sl.oal.  >  and  Tublr  Rock  Ile*rrvoir«  Much  to  our  dl»- 
appolnlm<nt  the  rcix.n  on  thrw  project*,  on  »^>'|«^»\t»^' *""•'*'?*'" 
SVc  now  bctn  working  for  wme  2  years^-al though  they  have  been 
made  by  the  duirlct  ai.d  division  ofllces  to  the  f;»,»»t'  o«  ^V*'.  ^T^ 
have  not  as  yet  had  tune  u>  clear  through  the  P^>ord  am  to  rench 
The  Congrc-s  in  the  form  of  a  formal  report  It  i.  gr-mrally  k.iown 
that  favorable  rtcommendations  arc  coming  through  fur  dunl-pur- 
poNe  reservoir,  at  the^e  sites- that  U.  flood  <«"^;;;'»  jJ^l^^I^J^^^^ 
and  that  the  two  reservoirs,  completed,  will  cost  around  $72  000.000. 
If  vou  dam  It  advisable  to  authorize  the*e  projects  in  subj^tantial 
accordance  wiUi  plans  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  then  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  such  an  auihcrl- 
zauon  at' this  time.     These  projecu  are  both  on  the  main  stem 

°  The  CHAiaiiAN    What  Is  the  amount  needed  for  Norfork  to  pro- 
vide for  the  addltlrnal  authorization? 

Mr     Ellis    $5,000,000.    Mr.    Chairman,    not    including  the   power- 
house equipment,  and  transmission  lines.  ^     .     .. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ycu  wish  to  provide  an  additional  authorization 
cf  $5,000  000  for  the  dam? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

m 

Thirdlv  we  are  a-^kinc  specific  authoriratlcn  of  an  additional 
$5  000  000  for  the  Norfork  project,  as  provided  In  my  bill.  H  R. 
9037  and  Senator  Millers  companion  bill.  S.  3668.  en  whic^  favor- 
able reports  and  reccmmendaticns  have  been  received  by  this  com- 
mittee Ircm  both  the  War  Department  and  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

rr 

We  are  also  requesting  a  resolution  from  this  committee  f-^r 
further  surveys  on  the  upper  White,  and  particularly  at  Beaver,  end 
on  the  upper  BufTalo,  and  particularly  lor  the  proposed  site  near 

the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek.  •      »       »f^   r-i^.ir 

I  w'll  discuss  these  requests  further  In  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  should  hke  to  new  call  your  attention  to  the  general 
situation  m  the  White  River  Basin. 

rLOOD-CONTEOL    BENEFITS 

Tlie  Armv  enelneers  toll  us  In  their  various  documents  that  at 
the  height  of  the  record  flood  of  1927  the  White  R-ve^  ^^f  ,^*7 
charilni  440.000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  into  the  Mississippi, 
or  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  flood^aters  below  that  point, 
^ev  iell  us  that  for  12  davs,  from  April  23  to  May  5^  It  «vernged  a 
dLscharge  of  over  300.000  cubic  feet  per  second  and  that  during  the 
16  hichest  floods  for  the  past  50  yesrs  Its  contribution  has  averaged 
from  50.000  to  440.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  means,  of  course 
that  not  only  the  7,000  square  miles  of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the 
White  but  an  additional  50.000  square  miles  In  Arkansas  Mississippi. 
aiS  Louisiana,  below  the  mouth  of  the  White,  are  subject  to  vhe 

floodwaters  of  the  White.  »,.wtv,i^(». 

If  vou  look  qentlemen,  at  this  map  of  the  basin  which  I  hold  in 
mv  hand^u  can  see  that  the  rainfall  over  this  tremendous 
mountain  feglcn  finally  forces  itself  through  a  fimnel-stem  Into 
meiTowlands  The  avernge  fall  of  the  river  in  the  upper  thrce- 
lounhs  of  the  basin  Is  approximately  4  feet  per  mile.  In  the  low- 
lands  the  fall   is  barelv  one-third   of   a  foot   per  mile      It   takes  no 

I    rt?etch  of  the  imagination  to  see  these  floodwaters  piling  up  with 

1    terrific  force  the  Instant  they  hit  the  plains. 

It  1«  not  possible,  as  vou  know,  to  adequately  estimate  flood 
losses  ~  However  the  enslneers  have  arrived  at  a  few  figures  which 
arf^orthv  of  consideration.  They  tell  us  that  this  region  has  ex- 
perienced seven  floods  during  the  period  from  1927  to  19M  IncUislve. 
and  that  the  average  annual  direct  flood  losses  exceeded  $2,500,000. 
?he  rnijor  portion  of  which  are  crop  losses.  Think  of  It.  gentlenien. 
a2  SM  OM  average  per  year  in  the  valleys  of  the  V^.'hite  alone^  The 
six  S^SVr^i^oirs  authorized  will  control  a  total  of  2.730.000  acre- 
?eet  or  onlTS  percent  of  the  drainage  area  of  the  White.  These 
2x  It  is  estimated,  would  lower  the  height  of  the  \\'hlte  at  the 
MississlDDl  approximately  1  foot. 

It  would  serve  no  point  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  to  review  for 
this  committee  the  horrible  scenes— scenes  In  which  homes  arid 
human  life  are  always  destroyed— which  come  to  us  in  Arkansas  In 
?ach  of  the5>e  floods,  but  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that jgradua^ly 
and  year  by  year  the  floods  are  making  It  Increasingly  difficult  for 
the  people  to  survive  In  the  valley,  because  of  the  reasons,  first,  that 
thev  are  wiping  out  property  and  crops  and  human  life;  and^  sec- 
ondly, that  they  are  gradually  covering  the  lowlands— not  with  rich 
Mlt  as  in  the  ages  past— but  with  sand  and  clay;  and.  thirdly,  that 
?  erris  now  a  more  irregular  stream  flow,  due  to  the  clearliig  away 
of  the  highland.'  and  the  quick  run-off  which  now  manifests  Itself 
m  the  flS-,ds  This  is  further  magnlfled  by  the  fllllng  of  the  river 
bed  with  sand  and  gravel.  The  water  level  of  the  vast  irrigated  rice 
lands  in  the  lower  White  is  gradually  going  down  to  the  Pom}  oj 
the  impossible,     'xhere  Is  testimony  in  the  hearing  here  new  that 
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tcdiv  they  are  having  to  pump  water  an  average  of  100  feet.    Only 
•  lew  years  ago  It  was  much  less. 

/  POWEK   BENTTTTS 

Gentlemen,  regardless  of  how  some  of  you  '"1  ^o^^^^j^|^f .  ^.^1 
veSpment  cf  multiple-purpose  dams,  and  even  ^J^  y°^^  ^^ J°^f  .J;* 
opposed  to  them  as  a  general  preposition,  we  believe  that  the 
peculiar  circumstances  here  involved  entitle  us  to  ^^P^^^^^on^j^- 
^ation.  First,  because  In  this  vast  area,  a  region  700  miles  long 
and  several  hundred  miles  wide.  Uiere  is  not  a  ton  ot  coal,  a  barrel 
of  oil.  nor  a  cubic  foot  of  gas.  In  other  words,  we  have  no  natural 
Dower  In  this  region  there  are  several  counties  in  my  district  alone 
that  have  no  electricity  whatever  even  In  the  larger  towns,  except 
from  local  power  plants,  most  of  which  are  seUing  their  current 
a^  a  rate  upward  of  15  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  not  giving 
efficient  service  either.  Underlying  this  whole  mountain  region  are 
vast  and  valuable  mineral  resources  in  commercial  quantities,  none 
of  which  are  being  developed  because  of  the  lack  of  power.  In 
other  words,  our  people  are,  and  have  been  for  a  long,  long  time,  cry- 
ing out  for  hydroelectric  development  along  the  White.  Power  com- 
panies held  Ucenses  over  decades  but  never  built  dams,  except  one 
Email.  50-foot  dam  at  Ozark  Beach  in  Missouri.  ,     ,     ,    ^ 

The  comprehensive  development  of  the  White  River  Basin  includes 
flood  control,  hydroelectric  power,  recreation,  navigation,  and  irri- 
gation for  rice  cultme.  It  Is  true  that  there  Is  little  demand  for 
flood  control  in  the  hilly  or  mcxintainous  three-fourths  of  the  basin. 
for  the  valleys  are  generally  narrow,  rocky,  and  little  ciiltivated  near 
these  proposed  dam  sites. 

Incidentally.  I  might  say  here.  too.  that  these  would  all  be  com- 
paratively low-cost  undertakings  for  the  reason  that  there  would  te 
practically  no  valuable  lands  Inundated  as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age reservoir  projects,  no  highways  to  relocate,  except  the  raising  of 
one  across  one  reservoir,  no  raUroads  to  relocate,  and  no  towns  to 
relocate,  except  one  town  of  100  or  so  people. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Army  engineers  agree  that 
"more  than  500.000  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power  are  potentially 
capable  ol  development  In  the  Wblte  River  Basin,  with  an  output  of 
more  than  2  000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  annually."  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  advises  me  that  there  is  a  ready  market  In  this  region 
for  more  power  than  any  one  of  these  dams  would  generate  and  that 
there  would  be  sufficient  market  for  the  power  of  the  second  largest 
dam  by  the  time  it  could  be  completed. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  for  instance,  advises  that: 
"In  the  power  supply  areas,  which  Include  St.  Louis,  southern 
Missouri,  southeastern  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  northern  Louisiana, 
the   load   requirements  in    1936   were   about  805.000   kilowatts  and 
4.100.000.000  kllcwatt-hours. 

"The  rate  of  growth  of  energy  production,  which  Is  representative 
Of  the  rate  of  growth  of  consumption  or  requirements,  for  the  15 
years  from  19?ll  to  1936  (both  Inclusive)  In  Missouri.  Arkansas,  ani 
Kansas,  has  been  as  follows:  Missouri,  6.13  percent  annually;  Kansas, 
7  25  jaercent  annually:  Arkansas.  4  85  percent  annually." 

I  wish  to  point  out,  too,  that  these  growths  are  compounded,  or 
the  rate  of  increase  over  the  previous  years. 

"The  weighted  rate  of  growth  for  the  three  States  is  about  6  per- 
cent annually.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  175.000.000  kilowatt-hours 
which  could  be  generated  at  Norfork  Is  about  only  4  percent  of  tha 
4. 100.000. OOO  kilowatt-hours  consumed  In  this  general  area  In  1936, 
Based  upon  the  rate  of  growth  experienced  In  the  16  years  stated. 
It  Is  probable  that  the  consumption  during  this  year  will  increase 
to  approximately  5.000,000.000  kilowatt-hours." 

The  rich  minerals  of  the  basin  include  lead.  zinc,  manganese, 
aluminum,  marble,  phosphate,  silica,  sulfur,  iron,  commercial  clays, 
limestone,  glass  sands.  ai:»d  many  others.  Just  as  one  specific  in- 
stance of  how  the  high  power  rates  are  holding  us  back — and  inci- 
dentally the  power  rates  of  the  larger  power  companies  operating 
In  this  country  are  enormously  high,  due  partially  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  transport  the  power  for  such  long  distances — I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  silica  plant  operating  at  Rogers, 
Ark.  has  recently  been  forced  to  install  its  own  power  plant  in  order 
to  ketp  operating. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  which 
were  propounded  during  the  hearing  on  the  proposition  of  this 
power  being  generated  In  ccmpetltlon  with  power  now  being  sold  in 
Arkansas 

Mr  Tom  Fltzhuzh.  chairman  of  the  State  utilities  commLssion. 
when  testifying  before  you,  told  you  that  more  than  half  cf  the 
power  generated  In  Arkansas  is  imported  from  outside  the  State. 
Some  ct  It  is  being  purchased  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
but  this  Is  only  peak  power,  which  is  taken  In  the  rainy  season. 
Except  for  the  lower  region  of  the  White.  It  is  between  two  and 
three  hundred  miles  from  this  area  to  the  nearest  power  source  on 
the  Tennessee,  including  Gilbertsville,  now  under  construction. 
Part  of  our  power  is  being  produced  in  Oklahoma.  This  is  150  miles 
to  the  nearest  point  of  the  White  and  more  than  300  miles  from 
what  we  might  call  the  center  of  the  basin,  where  these  proposed 
projects  are  to  be  located.  By  far  the  outstanding  power  source  for 
Arkansas,  however — and  two  othf^r  major  companie.-^  have  first  claim 
Qn  this — Is  Monroe.  La.,  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  White  River  Ba.sln  and  a  distance  cf  nearly  400 
miles  to  the  center  cf  the  basin.  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  any 
power  we  use  In  that  basin,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  comes 
more  than  200  mllos,  and  we  Jus:  can't  survive  under  these  clrcum- 
8tar.es. 

If  the  Crcitor  ever  intended  that  the  White  River  Basin  be 
settled  at  all.  he  mu-t  h:^ve  planned  hydroelectric  development. 
As   was   testified   to  here   in   the   hcariags,   there  are   more   springs 


on  the  upper  Wlilte  than  on  any  other  two  rlrers  of  Its  slz^  la 
the  United  Stp.tpg      According  to  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey  Department  of  the  Interior,  In  Its  publication  entitled  "Lar^e 
SorlnM  in  the  United  States"    (1927).  the   Nations   springs  havo 
been   identified   and   classified.     Those  yielding   100   cubic   feet   of 
water  per  second  are  classified  as  springs  of  the  first  magnitude. 
A  second-foot  of  water  Is  equal  to  646.000  gallons  daily.     Accord- 
ine   to    this   document   there    are    only   65    springs    In    the    United 
States  having  an  average  annual  discharge   of   100  cubic  feet   per 
second    and  6  of  those,   as  shown  on  pa-e   17  of   that  document, 
are   in'  the   upper   reaches   of   the   White   River    In    Missouri    and 
Arkansas.     There  is  only  one  spring  of  the  first  magnitude,  accord- 
ing to  this  document,  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Florida, 
and  it    Mr.  Chairman,   Is  In  northwest  Alabama.     There  are   only 
12  such  springs  In  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  3  in  Montana,  the 
1  in  Alabama,  and  8  in  this  Ozark  region.     There  are  springs  of 
the  first  magnitude  In  only  9  of  the  48  States,     Most  people  don  t 
know  what  a  big  spring  Is.     Some  of  the  largest  in  the  world  feed 
this  White  River  12  months  of  the  year.     More  than  half  a  hun- 
dred of  them  are  virtually  rivers  gushing  from  the  mountainsides 
The  Chairman  (Interposing).  You  have  all  of  those  significant 
names  out  there:    Bull   Shoals,  Wild  Cat   Shoals.   Eureka    and  so 
forth.     Now.  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  your  big  springs  and 
tell  us  how  big  they  are.  v..  w  w   . 

Mr  Ellis  We  have  Mammouth  Springs  In  Arkansas,  which  haa 
161  500  000  gallons  dally  flow:  and  we  have  Big  Springs  in  Missouri, 
which  has  276  488.000  gallons  flow  per  day— sizable  rivers  gushing 
out  of  the  ground.  And  so  I  repeat  the  statement.  Mother  Nature 
seems  to  have  provided  the  White  River  with  a  more  even  year- 
round  flow,  which  is  so  much  desired  for  water-power  production. 
I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  so  far  as  we  know 
there  is  no  opposition  to  this  hydroelectric  development  by  power 
companies  operating  In  this  region.  Officials  of  these  companies 
have  recently  made  the  statement  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  look  for  new  power  sources  and  that  It  Is  their  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  buy  power  produced  at  these  projects. 
This  is  some  evidence  of  the  emergency  which  exists. 

Here  is  another  thought,  gentlemen,  in  connection  with  power. 
When  you  develop  a  flood-control  dam  that  costs,  let  us  say.  $10.- 

000  000  the  benefits  that  come  manifest  themselves  in  property 
held  by  individuals.  When  you  expend,  let  us  say.  an  additional 
$10  000  000  for  power,  the  benefits  that  come  manifest  themselves 
first  in"  increased  standards  of  living  ;or  Individuals.  But  what  Is 
perhaps  more  Important  right  now.  they  pay  for  ^^^^^^'l^'^l^^^'';^! 
returns  to  the  Federal  Government  not  only  the  fiUl  $10,000  000 
but  more.  There  is  also  a  new  thought  concerning  power  develop- 
ment which  I  have  observed  In  recent  reports,  not  only  ot  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  but  of  the  Army  Engineers,  that  it  is 
often  the  case  that  when  the  floods  come  not  only  the  flood-control 
head  on  these  reservoirs  will  be  empty  but  a  portion  of  the  power 
head  will  also  be  empty,  and  therefore  both  the  flood-control  head 
and  part  cf  the  power  head  can  be  used  to  store  Qoodwaters.  The 
power  head,  therefore,  also  facilitates  flood  control. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  know  of  any  greater  possibilities  for  power 
facilities  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  east  of  the  Colorado? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  understand  that  Is  right.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Tennessee  there  are  no  such  possibilities 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  says  2.000.000,000  kilowatt-hours 
can  be  developed  there  annually. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  estimated  cost  If  this  $5,000,000 
Is  added  to  Norfork? 

Mr.  Elus.  Twenty  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  would  be  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
Bull  Shoals  Reservoir  providing  for  power,  on  which  we  have  not 
yet  received  a  report,  according  to  the  Information? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Seventy-two  million  dollars  for  the  two  projects. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  Bull  Shoals  and  what? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Table  Rock. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  they  apart? 

Mr.  Ellis.  About  a  hundred  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Table  Rock  is  up  in  the  district  by  Mr.  Short? 

Mr.  Ellis,  That  is  riEht. 

The  Chairman.  And  Bull  Shoals  is  represented  by  the  genUeman 
speaking  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  Ellis.  That  is  right. 

NAVIGATION    BENEFITS 

Another  thing   that   Is  retarding  the   development   of  the   White 

River  Basin  Is  the  high  freight  rates  which  we  endure.    Our  rates 

are  75  percent  higher  than  In  the  official  zone.    We  do  have  certain 

I    minerals  and  natural  resources  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  water 

1    transportation,  and  It  could  be  developed  without  interference  with 

railroad  traffic.     One  would  enhance   the  other,  as  I  see  It. 

The  White  Is  considered  navigable  to  Branson,  Mo.,  a  point  520 
miles  from  the  mnuth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  navigable  only  to 
Batesvllle,  Ark  ,  301  miles  above  the  mouth.  However,  the  gradual 
lowering  of  the  water  level  and  the  filling  of  the  river  with  sand 
and  gravel  are  virtually  destroying  water   transportation.     If   this 

1  river  were  made  navigable  to  Forsythe,  Mo.,  as  can  easily  be  done 
'  according  to  the  engineers,  the  low  water  rates  would  not  only 
'    Increase  water  transportation  but  would  bring  lower  transportation 

rates  and   would   greatly   increase   railroad   transportation,  and  all 
this  would  add  to  the  normal  development  of  the  region. 

RECREATIONAL  BENEFTTS 

The  Ozark  uplift  In  the  White  River  Basin  has  long  been  noted 
for  Us  recrtatijnal  attractions.     At  the  Ozark  Beach  Dam  on  the 
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White  It  is  estimated,  as  was  testified  here  by  Rex  Allman.  of 
JSi>the  MO  Who  lives  near  the  dam^  that  the  investments  nnd 
improvements  around  the  lake  shore  far  e»<*ed  in  tax  JT^JJ^^;* 
uhich  they  vleld  the  tax  revenue^  of  the  area  Inundated^  "  r/„ ' 
Uui  is  hapS-nlng  Ui  us;  The  vast  tourUt  trade  which  we  have 
i  oyed  in^he^  mountains  for  now  more  than  a  century  is 
ran^dW  falling  off  and  for  no  other  reason  than  tuat  we  have 
no  water  in  ?hc  Oz^irks  By  that,  I  mean  bodies  of  water,  or 
?on7enlcr.i"  cannot  be  built  along  a  -"'ver  as  they  can  be^uiU 
along  a  lake  shore,  and  even  mountain  streams  are  not  attractive 
?r"hefe  are  mountain  lakes  available.  We  have  no  mountain 
lakes  except  the  small  one  at  Ozark  Beach  In  Missouri. 

m-BIIC     works     .IND     capital     IN^•ESTMENT 

The  21  000  square  miles  of  the  Ozark  uplift  is  a  diversified  farm- 
me  country-  A  larne  percentage  of  the  people  own  their  own 
homes  bu? they  are  rel!aiv€ly  poor.  Because  we  do  not  have  any 
of  X'  major  ca.<>h  crops  we  have  not  participated  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  Nation's  agricultural  program.  I  have  recent  figures 
mdlcatme  that  we  have  gotten  less  than  half  the  benefits  per 
acre  In  cultivation  which  have  been  received  bV  the  farmers  In  any 
direction  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  of  the  Ozark  uplift^  This 
perhaps,  has  no  place  in  this  argument  except  to  point  out  Oia  our 
neonle  feel  they  have  suffered  some  discrimination  and  the  buUd- 
inK  of  these  dams  would  vastly  overcome  such  discrimination  for 
thev  would  provide  work  for  thousands  of  people  over  a  period  of 
ye Js  Money  spent  In  this  way  not  only  se^^•es  to  increase  the 
purchasing  power  and  to  relieve  persons  in  distress  but  t  adds  to 
BVe  capital  wealth  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  unfair  to  call  It  a  Gov- 
™em  expe!fduure.  except  that  part  over  and  above  benefits 
derived,  and  there  would  be  none  in  these  instances  as  we  under- 
stand it. 

N.HTIONAL    DEFENSE 

The  President  has  made  various  references  to  the  n«f5^\5^,/°^ 
adequate  power  reservoirs  in  case  of  war.  Certainly  we  think  It  la 
advisable  To  have,  not  a  crying  need  for  power  but  an  adequate 
power  development  In  the  very  region  of  the  source  of  at  least  five 
strategic  war  materials— lead,  zinc,  phosphate,  manganese,  and  iron. 

THE   EXeKCENCT    AT    NORrORK 

If  for  any  reason,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  you  are  not  able 
to  give  I's  at  this  time  the  authorization  for  Bull  Shoals  and  Table 
Rock,  then  we  feel  that  this  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  there  must 
be  immediate  action  to  clarify  the  Norfork  f^thorlzatlon.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  but  that  the  project  Is  a^^^or'"^ /^^^ 
power  except  for  the  limitations  that  were  placed  in  the  1938  act. 
but  If  something  Isn't  don-  the  Army  englnetrs  will  let  the  con- 
tract shorUy  for  only  189  feet  of  the  dam  when  a  225-foot  dam  Is 
desired.  My  bill.  H  R  9037.  which  I  am  appealing  to  you  to  incor- 
porate in  the  general  art.  will  not  necessitate  one  penny  of  addi- 
tional expenditures  for  some  3  years,  but  wlU  provide  that  the  con- 
tract be  let  now  for  the  full  height  and  in  order  that  the  full  power 
resources  may  be  developed.  This  Is  the  height  proposed  by  the 
engineers  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  Secretary  of  War  in  his  report  to  you  on  this  h ill  says. 
••It   la  desirable   from   an   engineering  standpoint   to   build    the 
dam  to  full  height  now  rather  than  to  have  to  ral.'«  it  later    and 
it   is   believed   that   money   will   be  saved   In  the   long   run  if   the 

proposed  authorization  1*  granted  

••Insofar    as    the    intercsrs    committed    to    this    Department    are 
concerned    no  objcctum  Is  seen  to  the  enactment  of  H  R  9037 

•The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  " 

The   report   of   the   Federal   Power  Commission   to   you   on   this 
bill  Is  In  part  as  follows:  ^     .     ».         »  - 

•Enactment    of    this   bill    would   Increase   the    authorization    for 
re^SsTn  the  White  River  Brtsln  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000 
and   would   authorize   the    construction  of  the   North   Fork   to    a 
height  of  approximately  588  feet  above  sea  level  in  order  to  pro- 
vide   for   the   development    of   the   possibilities   of   the   site,    wnlch 
Include  the  production  of  hydroelectric  power.       ^   ^  ^^     ^,     ,     ^ 
•  Studies  by  the  staff  of  the  Commission  show  that  the  Norfork 
project    is    strategically    located    to    serve    the    power    markets    In 
Arkansas    and    adjoining    areas    and    that    the    power    developed    at 
thLs   project   could   be   absorbed   readily   In   these   areas   when   the 
project  13  complel^l      Based  upon  the  estimates  of  cost  prepared 
bv  the  War  Department  for  the  Norfork  project,  an   increase   in 
the  authorization  to  $30,000,000  will  permit  the  construction  of  a 
dam  of  height  sufficient  to  preserve  the  power  potentialities      An 
additional  authorization  of  $7,500,000  for  power  generating  facili- 
ties  would  be  required   before   advantage   could   be   taken   of   the 
higher  dam  for  the  production  of  hydroelectric  power 

•Therefore,  the  total  authorization  for  power  development  would 
amount  to  $12  500.000,  Including  the  $7,500  000  authorization  for 
generating  facilities  and  the  $5,000  000  mcrease  In  \he  cost  of  th3 
dam  The  studies  bv  the  Commission's  staff  show  that  this  total 
cost  for  power  would  be  well  Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  antlcl- 
pTtcd  rct\u-ns  from  the  sale  of  the  power.  The  net  returns  from 
this  sale  of  the  power  would.  In  fact,  be  sufficient  to  Justify^  a 
considerably    greater    investment   for    the   power   avaUable    at   this 

*'^The  CommlEsicn  believes  that  the  Norfork  project  should  be 
utilized  for  the  dual  purpcres  of  flood  control  and  power  devclop- 
menf  that  a  substantlalsavlng  would  be  effected  in  the  cost  of 
the  high  dam  by  constructing  It  initially  to  the  greater  height  pro- 
noc-d  in  H  R  9037  that  it  would  be  In  the  public  interest  to 
Se^?  this^vfng  now  provided  that  the  additional  $7,500,000  neces- 


sary to  complete  the  project  for  the  dual  purposes  «^ont^"^Pj%^f^,,f» 
authorized  when  required  to  assure  installation  of  generating  facili- 
ties at  approximately  the  time  when  the  dam  is  completed-  T^e 
Commlss  on  therefore  recommends  early  and  appropriate  action  to 
p^^TtThese  desirable  alterations  In  the  Norfork  Dam  and  Reservoir 

^' "The  Norfork  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  is  one  of  the  m«»t '"^.P?^" 
tant  units  In  a  plan  to  develop  *^«'nprehens,vely  for  all  des U^ble 
purposes  the  wonderful  water  resources  of  the  White  River  Bnsliv 

I  am  advised  b.^th  by  the  engineers  and  the  Federal  Power  Oom- 
mls.«.lon  that  there  will  be  an  ultimate  saving  of  approximately 
Sl,SoO.OOO  if  my  bill  is  pa,ssed.  The  Federel  Power  Commission 
"dvises  me  that  the  Norfork  project,  strategically  located  as  1  is 
to  serve  the  power  need.'^  of  this  va.st  region  and  producing  a  min- 
imum of  175,000  kilowatt-hours  annually.  wUl  yield  returns  sufficient 
not  only  to  carrv  all  the  charges  against  the  power  features  but  to 
support   a  considerable  portion  of   the  project  cost  chargeable  to 

"'^Mr  *^Tom°Fltzhugh.  chairman  of  the  State  utilities  commission, 
told  this  committee  that  he  believed  it  advi^ble  to  construct  all 
these  projects  for  full  power  development.  Mr.  L.  A.  Henry  di- 
rector of  the  State  planning  board,  made  a  similar  recommendation. 
Mr  R  E  Overman,  chairman  of  the  State  flood-control  commis- 
sion- Mr  Lavton  Coffman,  the  member  of  the  flood-control  com- 
mlss'lon  for  this  region:  Mr.  Charles  Christian,  chief  engineer  for 
the  commission:  and  Mr.  W  C  McClure,  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion all  testified  that  these  flood-control  projects  are  necessary, 
but  that  It  is  ahso  necessary  and  advisable  that  these  choice  power 
sitrs  be  developed  at  the  same  time  as  multiple-purpose  projects. 

It  was  the  Norfork  project  which,  you  will  recall.  Chairman 
Leland  Olds  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  used  yesterday  in 
his  testimony  here,  as  an  example  of  multipurpose  dams,  the 
power  from  which,  he  says,  will  largely  repay  the  total  cost.  Fig- 
urlnK  on  the  basis  of  6  percent,  this  project  ccsting  ultimately 
828  000  000  for  flood  control,  power,  and  transmission,  would 
Jctuany  repay,  he  told  you.  not  only  the  $12,500,000  allotted  to 
^wer.  but  $9,500,000  more,  or  a  total  of  $22,000,000.  This  would 
make  the  flood-control  costs  negllhle.  ^  v,  „     r  w^r 

Among  the  others  who  came  here  to  testify  in  behalf  of  Nor- 
fork and  the  other  projects  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  were  Mr. 
John  T.  Woodruff,  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Snrlnefleld-  Mr.  Rex  Allman  of  Forsythe.  Mo.,  president  of  the 
vff  i  RlveV  Development  Association:  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Wood^county 
judge  of  Marlon  County,  which  is  located  near  the  propo«"d  dams; 
Mr.  John  Fee,  county  treasurer  of  Marion  County,  and  Mr  Henry 
Youne  State  representative  from  Marlon  County;  County  Judge 
R  M  Ruthven  of  Baxter  County-three  of  the  proposed  dams 
wouM  be  in.  or  bordering  Baxter  County:  Mr  Tom  Shlras^  od'tor 
of  the  Baxter  Bulletin:  Mr  Hugh  Hackler.  n?f  ^^L,  °^  ^°""'Jl^" 
Home  the  county  seat  of  Baxter  County;  Mr.  T.  J'-J^'^^'^^^- 
auSmoblle  dealer"^  In  Baxter  County:  and  Mr.  Ralph  Fejgu^^- 
revenue  collector  of   Searcy   County.  In   which  one   of   the   dams 

would  be  located.  ^      .   ,,  ♦i,„* 

I  think  it  no  breach  of  confidence,  gentlemen,  to  tell  you  that 
Senator  Miller  and  I  went  down  and  talked  with  President  Roose- 
velt specially  about  this  Norfo:k  project,  and  that  he  acreed 
wl  h  urthat"^  It  certainly  should  be  developed  to  the  full  height 
now  I  think  It  IS  no  breach  of  trust  to  tell  you.  too,  that  he 
Lent' a  special  note  to  the  Budget  on  the  matter.  It  was  a  teT  that 
that  we  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  new  report  of  the 
engineers  might  not  reach  this  committee  m  ti«.e  for  considera- 
tion, and  It  was  then  decided  to  introduce  this  H^  R^  9037  and 
Its  companion  bill  (S  3668).  I  can  tell  you  also  that  ^^ hen  the 
ScretTrv  of  War  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  submitted 
f^e[r  favorable  reports  to  the  Budget^  as  they  "f„;cq^;,^^^^^°  ,^° 
under  Executive  order,  that  the  Budget  then  called  the  matter 
again  to  the  President's  attention  and  that  he  personally  placed 
his  O.  K.  on  this  bill. 


PUBLIC     SENTIMENT 

I  make  vou  this  statement  concerning  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  p«)ple  m  the  White  River  Valley,  that  so  far  as  I  know  there 
1?  nJTone  single  person  in  all  that  vast  region  with  a  population 
S  ??0(SS  people  ^ho  is  opposed  to  this  dual-purpose  development 
As  an   evidence   of   the   overwhelming   demand   for   it,  I   call   your 
aftenuon   t^  this  voluminous  report  of   the  Army  engineers  of  a 
hearing  held  at  Harrison.  Ark.,  in  the  basin,  on  January  10  of  last 
vear    which  was  attended  not  only  by  the  engineers  but  by  repre- 
sentatwes  of  the   Federal   Power   Commission.     Notlc^   were   sent 
out   to  ?n    parts    of   the    basin    that    people    Interest^    '::°''''l,  ^! 
heard     However,  the  matter  was  not  widely  advertised  and  notices 
went  cut  only  a  few  days  in  advance.     There  was  no  organized  effort 
to  sw-aii  p  the  hearing.     I  believe  you  will  agree  that  what  hap- 
Sned  th?re  woufd  be^retty  good  evidence  of  how  the  People  f^>, 
Thcld  here  In  my  hand  the  record  of  that  h/?';lng  «^  "l^P^^^^tE; 
Lt    Col    Stanley  L.  Scctt,  district  engineer  of  Little  Rock.     In  the 
^glnnmi  here'^he  lists  the  names,  the  addresses  ^"^  the  interests 
represented  of  all  people  attending.     They  came  from  e\ery  nook 
and  forner   of    the   White   River   Valley,    from    the   lowlarids,    the 
mounilns'  and  the  plains.    They  came  ff^^^ng  flood  controL    ^^y 
came    asking    navigation.    Irrigation,    and   recreation.      They    came 
Sk^ng  power.     More  than  1,000,  from  outside  the  cltt  of  Harrl- 
son    poured  Into  this  hearing.     They  testlfled  one  after  another 
Sid    they    submitted    scores   of    pages    of    data    to    support    their 
anoeals      Here  It  Is.     As  Colonel  Scott  reports,   the  people   in  the 
fo^wlands  want  flood  control  and  the  power  that  can  be  generated 
at  the  dams.    The  people  in  the  uplands  want  flood  control  but 
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thev  don't  want  the  dams  built  for  flood  control  only^TTies^iM- 
ment     he    reports.    18   almost    unanlmoua    lor    this   multipurpose 

'^Ts '^^dTorTom  SnuL^^rilountaln  Home.  Aric     so  appr^rialtejy 

pointed  out  in  his  testimony  before  y/>"-^^«  j^^^^J^^'^ey^e 
horses  running  wild  In  the  gorges  of  the  White  River,  ^"^y  are 
kSui  people  and  destroying  property  that  runs  Into  n""lo^,  °' 
doK-  (Sm^e  annually.  The  people  want  these  horses  corraled. 
Sut  they  do^'t  ^^nt  the  corral  to  cover  what  bottom  land  we 
haJe  unle^  the  horses  are  at  the  same  time  put  to  work.  If  put 
to  lork  they  will  return  to  the  Government  every  penny  ex- 
Snded  and  at  the  same  time  give  to  our  people  a  source  of  cheap 
power  so  badly  needed  in  the  basin. 

CONCLUSION 

In  concla<.lon.  gentlemen.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Fortune  Doll  for  April     They  report  13.062  votes  on  their  quest lon- 
S[re  ?orCe  moSTpopular  public  works.     Their  question  to  these 
^ip:e  wal-  -Of  the'S  klnds^f  Public  construction-Federal  power 
Slants    flocxl  control,  big  national  highways,  or  airports— which  do 
?ou  think  the  most  important  on  which  to  spend  money  in  order  to 
bmld    up    a    better    ai^   stronger    Nation?"     Thirty-eight    percent 
voted  flood  control  first.  21  percent  voted  highways  first.  18  percent 
v-otS   airports  first,  and   13  9  percent  voted  Federal  power  p  an  s 
I^tIx     The  question  was  unfair  with  regard  to  Federal  pow-er  plants 
because    there    are    strictly    speaking,    no    such    things^    The    Item 
•Fedtral  power  plants-  should  have  been  Included  with  flood  con- 
trol, and  this  would  give  you  a  total  of  51.9  percent  of  aU  the  people 
voting  this  type  of  public  works  first.  *  „w, 

In  other  woTds    geptl^-men,  I  think  that  In  spite  of  recent  arti- 
cles  in  which  the  prtss  has  quoted   the   President   as   not  favor- 
able to  increased  authorizations  at  this  time,  you  are  wholly  Justi- 
fied in  proceeding  with  this  program,  and  I  confidently  believe  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  slin  whatever  bill   is  passed.     President  Roosevelt 
great  humanitarian  that  he  Is.  cannot  consistently  veto  a  bill  that 
will  save  millions  annually  In  property  to  the  people  of  Arkansas 
that  will  save  untold  human  lives,  a  bill  that  will  bring  light  and 
happiness  and  development  and  progress  to  an  Impoverished  people 
in  a  vast  region  filled  with  all  kinds  of  natural  resources,  but  those 
essential  for  power— and  what  this  general  bill  will  do  for  us    t 
will  do  for  practically  every  other  valley  In  the  Nation.    Your  rev  - 
sion  of  the  present  authorization  which  we  request,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's ultimate  approval   of   It.   Is  almost   a  life-and-death   matter 
with  us  in  the  White  River  Basin,  and  I  appeal  to  you  with  all  the 
power  at  my  command  to  do  the  very  best  for  us  you  possibly  can. 
Aeain    thanking   vou   from    the    bottom    of    my    heart    for    your 
patience  and  endurance.  I  leave  much  of  our  fate  in  your  hands. 
The  CHADiMAN.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  your  statement. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  National  Convention  Endorses  the 
Geyer  Anti-FollTax  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25. 1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


DATE  FOR  CONA'ENTION 

The  national  board  will  meet  in  New  York  next  mo^^h  and  la 
expected  to  decide  whether  the  next  national  convention  shall  be 

cXe^  in  2  or  3  years  from  now.  ^-lZ''\'^^,T^iein^enZtl 
sions  here  favored  the  longer  term,  which  would  make  the  entire 

P^J^r  AustlnrkiKrof  Bufralo.  N.  Y..  retiring  national  Y.  W^ 
C  A  prJJld?nt  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  E.  Dodge,  president  of  the 
M»«  v^^k  ritv  Y  W  C  A  and  national  board  member,  were 
?h7seJ°L^  rSw^mer'^can'' members  of  the  World's  Council  of  the 

^■J^s  ^M^C  Mleel  and  Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Lamont.  both  of  New 
Yo^k  w^re  ree  2tU  to  that  body.  The  World's  Council  ma  n^ 
tains  headquarters  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  and  has  15  elected 
and  2  ex  officio  members  from  this  Nation. 

In  the  antilynching  resolution  delegates  stressed  that  they  were 

faith  as  Christians. 

PO-nCNTIAL  VOTE  REDrcn) 

The  anti-poll-tax  resolution  ^'^^^  telegraphed  to  Representative 

were  cast  by  Pennsylvania  alone.  Percentages  of  the  eligible  vot« 
That  is  actually  cast  in  those  poll-tax  States  range  from  33 >,  down 

^"■•Millions  are  thus  disfranchised  In  violation  of  the  Constitution." 

^^MS'^Eckerson  reported  that  average  groes  annual  lnf°"r%lf  .iL^ 
Southern  States  ranges  from  $186  a  person  for  farmers  down  to  $73 
Sr  SSnt!  and  from  $38  to  $87  for  sharecroppers,  ^^[g-  num^rs 
of  tenants  and  sharecroppers  get  no  monej  "^°ni^.|t'\"-  their  share 
having  been  advanced  In  food  or  supplies,  she  declared. 

SOME    TAXES    CtJMtTI^TIVB 

"in  order  to  vote  they  must  pay  out  of  ^^^^f  ^^^-^  J^f^^^^J  Pgl 
tax  at  $1  a  vear  in  South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Georgia,  and  Ar- 
kansas- $1  Vavear  in  Alabama  and  Virginia.  $1. 50  to  $1.75  a  year 
m  Texas-  and  $2  in  Mi.ssissippi."  she  continued. 

'•-nfaT'ls  not  all  Mississippi.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  allow  their 
couSles  to  add  ano^fr  $l'^and  the  tax  Is  cumulative  for  2  years 
?^  MiL^  Jlnnl  3  vears  In  Virginia,  and  without  limit  In  Alabama 
Lnd  Geo?gm  ?T^us  If  a  tenant  farmer  has  missed  several  elcc- 
tlons  in  hi^d  times,  the  cost  of  catching  up  back  poU  taxes  to  be 

''''^'SVei:rXWTlTn^^  delinquency  pen- 

alty Is  3  Says'  rold  work  or  $3  fine.     In  South  Carolina  it  Is  not 
rumulative  but  the  delinquency  penalty  is  $10  and  costs  or  20  dajs 
S^abor  '    in  -rex^.  in  1936.  26>ercent  of  the  potential  vote  was 
cast    and  In  South  Carolina  only  14  percent.  .    ^  ^^  ^     ^.,„» 

^Llftmg  the  poll  tax  In  Florida  practically  doubled  the  vote  cast, 
and  in  Louisiana  it  doubled  the  number  of  women  voters. 


Mr  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  an  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  The  article  Is  replete  with  informa- 
tion that  the  world  should  know.  Can  you  read  this  and 
still  say  that  we  live  in  a  democracy? 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  AprU  17.  1940] 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Pledges  Aid  in  Civil  Rights  Dbi\-e 

Atlantic  Crrr.  N.  J..  April   17.— The  Young  Women's  Christian 

AsstKlatlons  of  the  United  States,  with  2.866.797  active  constituents. 

were  pledged  today  to  support  the  antilynching  and  anti-poll-tax 

bills  as  part  of  their  civil  rights  campaign. 

The  associations  also  will  continue  local  experimenting  In  the 
health  education  field  for  members,  comparing  notes  on  their  find- 
ings in  order  to  work  out  a  Nation-wide  program  that  can  be 
fitted  into  the  national  Y.  W.  C.  A.  budget. 

These  actions  were  authorized  by  final  vote  on  resolutions  as  the 
sixteenth  national  blenn.al  convention  closed  here.  Besides  the 
stands  on  lynching  and  poU  tax.  delegates  pledged  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
to  work  for  equal  opportxmltles  for  all  races  "In  aU  relationships 
of  life"  and  for  the  "vUtimate  elimination  of  all  segregation  and 
discrimination."  In  thU  connection  a  resolution  stressed  that  the 
Nat'cnal  Student  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  "has  been  basically 
interracial  in  memberslup"  for  18  years  through  it*  Negro  and 
Indian  member*. 


Stop,  Lock,  and  Listen— History  Is  Repeating 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  ENQUIRER 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  manner  in  which  we  were  dragged  into  the 
last  war  by  Anglophiles  in  our  own  Government  and  among 
our  representatives  abroad.  These  facts  are  now  recorded  in 
State  papers,  intelligence  memoranda,  and  in  reports  from 
our  foreign  representatives. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  was  the  beginning  of  an  era 
when  LL.  D.'s  and  DD.  L-'s  began  to  run  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  direction  of  the  internationalists. 
This  faculty  of  educators  has  now  run  the  Crovemment  suc- 
cessfully away  from  the  Constitution  and  into  the  hands  of 
communism.  It  appears  that  aU  of  them  are  radicals,  per- 
haps innocently,  but  the  result  is  just  the  same 
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We  had  the  same  gentry  running  us  during  the  World  War. 
and  they  were  then,  as  now,  related  to  international  teaching 
groups  and  philanthropic  organizations.  Our  most  well- 
versed  Anglophiles  were  the  late  Mr.  Edward  M.  House,  gypsy 
Ambassador,  and  Mr.  Walter  Hines  Page,  our  BriUsh  Am- 
bassador, both  of  them  apparently  awe-struck  by  the  splendor 
of  the  British  throne.  Those  who  have  the  opportunity 
should  read  the  works  of  these  gentlemen,  because  they  are 
very  illuminating  and  expressive  as  to  where  their  interests 

were  at  that  time. 

We  are  facing  the  same  situation,  with  another  gypsy 
Ambassador  just  having  returned  from  a  war-mongering  trek 
through  Europe,  and  the  result  of  his  trip  is  now  evident  in 
the  invasion  of  Scandinavia. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  mind  our  own  business, 
and  it  is  still  more  unfortunate  that  tlie  Democratic  admin- 
istrations are  tied  to  the  apron  strings  of  the  British  Crown. 
One  may  ask.  What  has  Great  Britain  done  for  the  United 
States?     The  echo  comes  back.  "What?"  l 

However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  this  crusade  for   i 
the  British  internationaUsts  at  this  time;  but  I  shall,  instead. 
aik  leave  to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Griffin,  in  the  New  York  Enquirer.  April  15. 
1940,  which  I  now  quote: 

I  From  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  April  15,  1940] 

SHAIX     WILSONIAM     TORUS     STJCXrXED     IN     WAR     SCHEMES? 

The  other  day  a  prominent  Senator  arose  In  our  National  Cap- 
itol to  defend  Woodrow  Wilson  from  any  imputation  of  having 
plunged  the  United  States  Into  the  World  War  for  ulterior  pur- 

This  embattled  statesman  unreservedly  affirmed  that  Uncle  Sam 
was  not  tricked  into  the  conflict,  but  that,  on  the  contrary.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  placed  the  Republic  militarily  on  the  side  of  the 
enemies  of  Kaiser  Wllhelm  solely  becatise  be  had  no  alternative 
as   a  restUt   of   German   aggression   against  the   United   States. 

Here  is  a  matter  which  Is  of  far  more  than  academic  Interest  to 
America  at  the  present  time,  when  history  is  repeating  itself  In 
this  land  with  alarming  accuracy. 

History  will  deal  sternly  with  the  men  who.  on  Good  Friday, 
AprU  6.  1917.  on  the  sacred  day  of  the  prince  of  peace.  Justice, 
and  charltv  opened  the  floodgates  of  war  upon  the  United  States 
of  America"  and  set  In  motion  a  train  of  events  which  were  to  In- 
flict uncalculable  damage,  political,  economic,  and  social,  upon 
the  American  people  for  generations  to  come. 

History  wiil  be  compelled  to  hand  down  the  verdict  that  those 
immediately  responsible  for  our  declaration  of  war  In  the  spring 
of  1917  escaped  the  penalty  entailed  by  their  foul  betrayal  of  the 
Republic,  which,  among  other  consequences,  restilted  in  the  mass 
murder  of  thousands  of  American  boys. 

Yes     history    Is    repeating    itself    with    amazing    exactitude. 

Those  who  are  now  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring  about 
another  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  would,  however,  do  weU 
to  sit  down  and  consider  whether  they  can  expect  to  avoid  having 
vuited  upon  them  the  legal  retribution  which  the  conspirator  of 

1917  escaped.  ^       .     ^    . 

In  1917  the  American  people  were  crueUy  deceived  by  propa- 
ganda. They  had  no  precedent  and  no  experience,  such  as  they 
have  today,  to  forewarn  and  guide  them. 

No  cne  can  deny  that  America  Is  being  prepared  for  another  colos- 
sal betrayal.  If  the  American  people  allow  the  plotters  to  succeeU 
this  time,  they  will  be  able  to  blame  nobody  but  their  own  selves. 

Th"  betrayal  of  1917  accomplished  what  the  Tories  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  In  their  most  fanciful  visions  of  the  future,  could 
never  have  foreseen.  ,         ... 

It  was  the  tor>-ism  of  the  Revolution  which  so  strenuously  upheld 
Britannia  against  George  Washington,  and  not  the  aggre.-^sion  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  that  encompassed  our  involvement  In  the  World  war 
en  the  diabolically  false  plea  that  we  were  to  assist  in  malting  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  ,       w,  ,    ,  .k- 

Let  us  consider  the  role  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Tory  In  chief  of  the 
conspiracy  which  involved  this  Flepublic  in  the  armed  contention 
of  rival  EXiropean  imperialisms  on  Good  Friday  1917. 

Thomas  Watt  Gregory  was  Attorney  General  In  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Wilscn.  and  as  surh  had  an  Ideal  opportunity  of  knowing 
Just  what  factors  motivated  the  man  who  turned  his  back  on  George 
Washington  and  entangled  Uncle  Sam  In  Europe's  Interminable 
outbreaks  of  gangsterism.  .     .       ..     .^     .,        ,»  .,, 

On  January  29.  1925.  Gregorv  addressed  a  letter  to  the  New  "iork 
T-.mes  in  vindication  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  war  policies  and  acts. 
Tins  missive  Is  an  invaluable  document— Invaluable  for  a  reason 
which  the  one-t.me  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  did  not 
notice.  No  more  damning  evidence  of  Woodrow  Wilsons  un-Amerl- 
canlsm.  false  neutrality,  and  disdain  for  the  American  people  could 
be  penned.     Listen  to  Mr   Gregory:  ^         ».         i. 

•Sometimes   throuRh   ignorance,   and  sometimes  through  malice. 
the  war  President  has  been  charged  with  having  had  no  sympathy 
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with  the  Allies,  with  having  Improperly  delayed  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war.  and  with  having  failed  to  vigorously 
prosecute  that  war." 

Le»  thc^e  who  would  have  us  believe  that  Wccdrow  \^  Mor\  was 
Impartial  toward  the  belligerents  and  that  he  had  no  reason  other 
than  German  agprcs.'^ion  for  driving  us  Into  the  war.  give  careful 
consideration  to  Mr.  Gregory's  very  next  statement: 

"A  single  incident  furnishes  a  complete  refu  atlon  of  the  first 
charge.  Up  to  the  time  that  Germany  b?gan  Its  atrocious  Eub- 
marlno  warfare,  culminating  In  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitama.  we 
had  far  less  cause  for  complaint  against  her  than  we  had  against 
Great  Britain.  , 

-The  latter  had  repeatedly  seized  on  the  high  seas  our  vessels 
bound  for  neutral  ports:  It  had  appropriated  these  vessels  and  their 
canroes;  it  had  opened  our  mall  and  prevented  its  delivery:  It  had 
Ignored  our  protests,  and  In  seme  Instances  had  for  weeks  and 
months  even  failed  to  acknowledge  their  receipt. 

"These  were  substantially  the  same  acts  that  brought  en  the  War 

of  1812."  ,     w     ^    .         # 

The  trouble  was  that  In  1917  we  had  a  scion  of  the  Tories  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  White  House,  who  permitted  Britain  to  do 
as  she  pleased  with  American  rights  and  national  self-respect,  while 
In  1812  we  had  In  the  Executive  Mansion  on  the  Potomac  an  Ameri- 
can who  stood  boldly  for  the  Republic  against  British  aggression 
and  was  not  afraid  to  tackle  the  British  Empire  In  war. 

In  1812  President  Madison  was  not  so  traitorous  as  to  condone 
England's  aggression  against  the  Republic  and  Join  with  her  In 
arms  aeainst  "the  mad  dog  of  Europe,"  Napoleon  (the  Hitler  of  that 
davl,  with  whom  she  was  battling.  ^      ».,  ..        , 

Of  cour.'^e  Britain  burned  the  Wlilte  House  and  the  National 
Capitol  But  had  Wilson  been  In  Maduion's  shoes,  there  never 
would  have  been  a  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  nor  woiild  the  Republic 
have  experienced  the  preeminent  advantages  which  the  War  of  1812 

brought  It.  ,....».■    1  *»  « 

woodrow  Wilsons  Attorney  General  goes  on  to  relate.  In  his  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times,  that  while  the  condition  of  things  de- 
scribed by  him  In  the  statement  Just  quoted  prevailed,  a  Cabinet 
meeting  took  place  wherein  several  of  tl  e  President's  counselors 
voiced  great  Indignation  over  what  they  regarded  as  Infringement 
of  Americas  International  rights,  and  urged  that  we  pursue  a  more 

^' The^ory  In^chief  who  sat  In  the  White  House  declined  to  accede. 
He  had  one  set  of  rules  for  the  Allies  and  another  set  of  rules  for 
those  with  whom  they  were  waging  war. 

This  was  true  Wllsonlan  impartiality  the  Impartiality  of  the  mari 
who.  tongue  In  cheek,  admonished  the  Amerif  an  people  to  be  neutral 
not  only  in  act  but  in  thought. 

While  Americans  render  homage  to  the  patriotism,  valor,  and 
statesmanship  of  George  Washington,  they  should  not  neglect  to 
ponder  the  record  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  man  who  sconied  the 
counsel  and  example  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  raised  high  the 
unholy  flag  of  internationalism  In  this  land,  plunged  our  country 
into  a  ghastly  adventure  In  Europe,  piled  up  billions  of  dollars  of 
nubile  debt  and  set  In  motion  a  chain  of  events  which  have  brought 
the  Republic  disaster  after  disaster  from  our  entry  toto  the  Great 
War  until  the  present  hour. 

Two  extracts  from  addresses  delivered  by  Wilson  visualize  in 
dramatic  and  masterly  fashion  how  void  cf  actuality  were  the  rea- 
sons advanced  by  him  for  leading  us  Into  war  in  1917.  after  he  had 
I    been  reelected  to  the  White  House  as  the  man  who  "kept  us  out  of 

war  " 

Speaking  to  our  National  Legislature  on  April  2.  1917,  Just  4  days 
before  Congress  declared  war,  the  President  expressed  himself  in 
this  manner: 

"The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must  be 
i  Planted  upon  the  te.^ted  foundation  of  political  liberty  We  have 
i  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We 
,  seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves.  •  •  •  We  are  but  one  of  the 
I    champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind." 

!  Read  acaln  the  words  Just  quoted  from  Wilson's  address  to  Conn 
eress  a  few  days  before  this  Nation  dishonored  Washington,  the 
man  who  made  It  a  nation,  by  taking  sides  in  the  Great  War  and 
enmeshing  itself  In  foreign  entanglement*.  And  having  read  them 
again  consider  these  words  of  Wilson,  uttered  at  St.  Louis  on 
September  5.  1919.  after  the  war  was  over:  ^    .  ^   ^   .     ^ 

"The  real  reason  that  the  war  that  we  have  Just  finished  took 
Dlace  was  that  Germanv  was  afraid  her  commercial  rivals  were 
eolne  to  get  the  better  of  her.  and  the  reason  why  some  nations 
went  into  the  war  aealnst  Germany  was  that  they  thought  Ger- 
many would  get  the  commercial  advantage  of  them." 

Surely  the  American  people  have  learned  and  taken  to  heart  the 
lesson  of  WUsons  trickery-,  and  surely  th-y  will  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  betrayed  again  as  they  were  betrayed  in  1917. 

This  Republic  will  follow  the  example  and  advice  of  a  real  Amer- 
ican Georpe  Washington,  not  the  hypixrrlsy  and  disloyalty  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  Tory  forebears  tne  Father  of  his  Country 
squelched  in  the  ever-glorious  days  of  17'?6. 
'  And  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  American  they  wUl 
let  the  mad  dogs  of  Germany.  France,  Ergland.  Italy,  Japan.  Rus- 
sia and  the  rest  tear  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content  and  save 
America    from    dictatorship    at    home    end    another    catastrophe 

abroad.  _  

WnxiAM  GaoTiM. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1940 


OPINION  OP  THE  CmCUTT  COURT 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  pracUce  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  refusing  certiorari  to  uphold  the  opinion 
in  the  lower  court  rather  than  to  write  a  formal  opinion  of  its 
own  Because  of  this  pracUce  I  have  asked  and  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  Republic 
Steel  Corporation  et  al.  against  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

The  opinion  follows: 
rin  th.^  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit. 
No  6907.  March  term.  1939  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  peti- 
tioner, and  Central  Council  of  Steel  Plants.  Northern  District.  Re- 
public Steel  Corporation;  and  150  or  more  employees  of  Upson 
Division  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  intervenors-petltloners 
aealnst  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  respondent,  and  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee.  Intervenor-respondent.  On  peti- 
tion for  review  and  enforcement  of  an  order  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Opinion.  Piled  November  8.  1939) 
Before  Biggs.  Marls,  and  Clark,  circuit  Judges. 

Marls,  circuit  Judge:  w  __• 

Upon  a  complaint  based  upon  charges  lUed  by  the  Steel  Workers- 
Organizing  Committee  (hereinafter  called  S.  W.  OC).  a  labor- 
union  organization  affiliated  with  the  Committee  for  Industrial 
Onranlzatlon.  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  found  the  Re- 
public Steel  Corporation  (hereinafter  caUed  Republic)  guilty  of 
unfair  labor  practices,  and  ordered  it  to  cease  and  desist  from  them 
and  to  take  certain  affirmative  action  which  the  Board  found  would 
effectuate  the  policies  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Act^  Re- 
public thereupon  petitioned  this  court  to  review  and  set  aside  the 
order  as  contrary  to  law.  .     ..      ,  ,      *        * 

Republic  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  steel,  having  plants  at 
Youngstown  Canton.  MasslUon.  Warren,  and  Cleveland.  Ohio,  among 
other  places.  In  June  1936  S.  W.  O.  C.  began  a  campaign  to  or- 
eanize  RepubUc's  employees.  Three  years  before.  In  June  1933. 
Republic  had  Introduced  into  each  of  Its  plants  a  plan  of  employee 
representation.  These  plans,  company  Impoeed  and  dominated  ones, 
were  doubtless  a  concession  to  the  mandate  of  section  7  (a)  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933.  "that  employees  shall  have 
the  rii?ht  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing  •  •  ••"  At  least  the  record  of  Re- 
public would  indicate  that  this  modest  concession  to  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining  was  not  wholly  voluntary. 

Almoet  immediately  after  S.  W.  O.  C.  commenced  Its  organization 
campaign  Republic,  In  Its  tvu-n.  began  a  counter  campaign  to  crush 
the  union.  It  announced  to  all  its  employees  at  once  that  "Repub- 
lic stands  for  the  open-shop  principle."  that  "No  employee  has  to 
join  any  organization  to  get  or  hold  a  Job,"  and  that  "Every  Re- 
public employee  owes  a  duty  of  loyalty  to  the  company,  so  that  Its 
best  interests  may  be  served.  Conduct  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company  and  which  may  disrupt  the  satisfactory  rela- 
tions between  employees  and  management  will  not  be  tolerated." 
The  union  was  denounced  and  vUlfled.  Prom  the  beginning  the 
organizers  of  the  union  were  followed  and  spied  upon  by  Repub- 
lic's company  police  The  latter  also  maintained  surveillance  over 
union  meetings,  thus  discouraging  employee  attendance.  Em- 
plovee«  were  threatened  with  discharge  If  they  accepted  union 
literature  outside  the  plant  gates.    Union  organizers  were  attacked 

and  brutally  beaten.  ^       »w 

When,  m  March  1937.  the  employee  representatives  under  the- 
representation  plans  then  In  effect  In  Republics  plants,  proposed 
to  amend  them  so  as  to  eliminate  company  domination  and  provide 
for  real  coUectlve  bargaining.  Republic  refused  its  consent.  On  the 
ether  hand,  it  caused  many  of  the  eniployee  representatives  to 
spread  antl-unlon  propaganda  and  to  campaign  actively  agaln.«;t 
the  union  In  its  plants.  On  March  17.  1937.  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  signed  a  imlon  contract  with 
8  W  O.  C.  as  the  representative  of  its  members  who  were  em- 
ployees of  those  companies  The  next  day  Republic  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  central  council  of  its  employee  representatives  at  which 
a  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  that  all  the  representatives 
back  the  naanagtment  in  oppositlcn  to  all  outside  labor  organi- 
zations. 


Employees  were  coerced  by  foremen  and  representatives  to  slcTi 
petitions  Buppcrting  the  representation  plans  and  opposing 
S  W  O  C  Meetings  of. employees  were  held  by  the  management 
at  which  the  virtues  of  the  representation  Pl^ns  were  praised:  em- 
ployees were  threatened  with  discharge  If  they  Joined  the  outskia 
union,  and  antiunion  literature  ^^-as  distributed.  At  least  18  em- 
ployees. Clkah.  Arias,  Poplk.  Plrlchy.  Troyanovlch.  Nalotrlch. 
Korecky  Exall.  Petnk.  Babich,  Neuman.  Ugranovich,  Armeli.  \\hlte 
Pagan.  Wright.  Shaban,  and  Mouylos.  were  discharged  because  of 
their  activity  in  behalf  of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  ,  o    «r    r%    /-     ,.- 

On  March  30.  1937,  Golden,  regional  director  of  S.  W.  O.  C  .  re- 
quested a  conference  with  Glrdler.  chairman  of  the  board  or 
Republic  and  submitted  a  proposed  union  contract  containing  pro- 
visions respecting  wages,  hours,  vacations,  seniority,  and  methcda 
of  handling  grievances  substantially  equivalent  to  those  then  In 
force    in   Itepubllcs    mills.      It    also   contained    the    foUowUig    pro- 

visions  * 

-Sec'  2  Recognition:  The  corporation  recognizes  the  union  ns 
the  collective-bargaining  agency  for  those  employees  of  the  corpo- 
ration who  are  members  of  the  union.  The  corporation  recognly^s 
and  win  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  Its  employees  to  become 
members  of  the  union.  There  shall  be  no  di.scriminaUon.  inter- 
ference, restraint,  or  coercion  by  the  corporation  or  any  of  Us 
agents    against    any    members    because    of    membership    in     tne 

nn.ion.        •       •       • 

"Sec  8  Management:  The  management  of  the  works  and  the 
direction  of  the  working  forces,  including  the  right  to  bire.  sus- 
pend or  discharge  for  proper  cause,  or  transfer,  and  the  right  to 
relieve  employees  from  duty  because  of  lack  of  work,  or  for  other 
leKltlmate  reasons.  Is  vested  exclusively  in  the  corporation;  pro- 
vided that  this  will  not  be  used  for  purposes  of  discrimination 
against  any  member  of  the  union.  .,„,^„ 

"Sec  9  Discharge  cases:  In  the  event  a  member  of  the  unlcn 
shall  be  discharged  from  his  employment  from  and  and  after  the 
date  hereof,  and  he  believes  he  has  been  unjustly  dealt  with,  stirh 
discharge  shall  constitute  a  case  arising  under  the  method  of  ad- 
justing grievances  herein  provided.  In  the  event  It  should  b« 
decided  under  the  rxiles  of  this  agreement  that  an  Injustice  has 
been  dealt  the  emplovee  with  regard  to  the  discharge,  the  corp«j- 
ratlon  shall  reinstate  such  employee  and  pay  full  compensation  at 
the  employee's  regular  rate  for  the  time  lost  All  such  cases  of 
discharge  shall  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  within  5  days  from  the 

date  of  discharge."  .  .,,  ..  „  - 

No  reply  to  the  request  foi-  a  conference  was  made  until  May  a, 
when  Republics  director  of  Industrial  relations  wired.  "In  view  of 
Wa^'ner  Act.  see  no  necessity  for  signed  contract,"  and  suggested 
May  11  for  a  conference  A  conference  was  held  on  that  day  without 
result,  whereupon  Republic  Issued  a  statement  to  »>8  employees  that 
It  adhered  to  Its  policy  not  to  sign  a  contract  with  ^h^  C  .\  O^.^' 
about  the  same  time  Republic  shut  down  Its  Canton  t'^-Plf  ^^"^'''• 
a  Btronghold  of  the  union,  and  nearly  all  the  mills  of  Its  Ma^^sUlon 
works  and  locked  out  all  but  the  maintenance  employee*.  These 
lockouts,  coming  after  a  long  period  of  continued  drastic  antiunion 
measures  placed  the  union  In  a  position  where  It  could  not  hope  to 
preserve  Itself  without  Immediate  resort  to  action.  Accordingly  on 
May  25  and  26.  the  union  employees  of  Republic's  Canton.  Masslllon. 
Youn<^tcwn.  Warren,  and  Cleveland  plants  went  on  strike. 

The"  strike  resulted  In  the  closing  of  all  of  these  plants  and  they 
remained  closed  for  more  than  a  month.  Upon  their  reopening 
toward  the  end  of  June,  a  great  many  of  Republics  employees  were 
reftised  reinstatement  because  of  their  union  membership.  Among 
these  were  Green,  Hite.  Lazer.  Krlll,  Chlsmus.  Haren,  Nevedusky, 
and  DeLong  From  the  time  the  strike  began  Republic  undertook  to 
secure  and  did  secure,  the  aid  of  local  police  officials  to  break  picket 
lines  enlisted  virorkers  In  back-to-work  movements,  and  in  other 
ways  endeavored  to  defeat  the  strike  by  reopening  lu  plants  wlthoiat 
any  concessions  to  the  union.  By  threats  to  remove  Its  plants 
Republic  succeeded  in  causing  municipal  authorities  and  business- 
men to  turn  aea*nsr  the  union.  Violence  and  hysteria  were  Inc.trd 
deliberately  by  Republic  in  order  to  terrorize  union  members.  Tear 
gas  and  ffrcarms  were  donated  to  the  police  department  of  Masslllon. 
This  course  of  conduct  had  its  tragic  result  on  the  evening  of 
July  11  in  Masslllon.  The  city  police  had  been  augmented  by  a 
number  of  8p<clally  deputized  Republic  foremen  and  other  em- 
ployees On  this  evening  the  chief  of  police  was  absent.  In  his 
absence  command  of  the  police  was  taken  by  one  Curley.  who  had 
come  to  the  force  with  the  he.irty  recommendation  of  Republic's  dis- 
trict manager.  Under  Curley's  leadership,  the  augmented  force 
made  an  unprovoked  attack  on  an  unarmed  crowd  of  strikers  at  their 
headquarters,  killing  three  of  them  and  wounding  many  others. 
During  the  shooting  which  continued  for  half  an  hour,  none  of  the 
policemen  received  any  sort  of  injury.  Immediately  after  it  was 
over  one  of  the  special  policemen,  who  was  a  Republic  foreman,  led 
a  group  of  his  fellows  in  a  round-up  in  which  all  persons  In  the 
neghborhood  of  union  headquarters  were  arrested  without  war- 
rants. These  policemen  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  broke 
into  rooming  houses  occupied  by  union  members,  dragged  men  from 
their  beds,  and  hauled  them  to  Jail,  where  they  were  kept  for 
several  days.  ^    ^        ^  ,  , 

Meanwhile,  on  April  21.  1937,  the  Supreme  Court  had  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Republic 
Immediately  took  Fteps  to  elimiiiate  some  of  the  obviously  objec- 
tionable feattires  of  its  employee-representation  plans.  In  some 
plants  these  were  replaced  by  new  organizations,  but  in  each  case 
they  were  dominated  by  RepubLc.     After  the  strike  a  third  group  of 


organlzatlcns  appeared  in  the  M-'^'^^'"^^- ,<^°V'"'„'^'?^^7Xr  w^i? 
nlant.<5  In  form  ihev  were  Independent  but  in  fact  they  were 
To^%  and  oTerod  In  whole  or  Vn  part  by  those  who  had  been 
ofJTers  and  repre'eiitatives  in  the  prior  plans  and  who  were  known 
?o  be  under  Republic  domination.  They  were  accorded  the  use 
of  Republic's  time  and  property  for  organization  purposes,  Includ- 
?ng  the  solicitation  of  memberships  and  the  coUection  of  dues. 
ioubUc  through  its  superintendents  and  foremen,  assisted  in 
Sr^.uadlng  employees^  to  Join  them.  Each  of  the  three  organiza- 
^Tori^  WM  in  fact  but  a  continuation  of  its  predecessor  and  was 
under  the  domination  of  Republic.  .     ^      ^    ^.  ^#  ♦„„* 

f^e  foregoing  brief  recital  Is  an  epitome  of  the  Endings  of  fact 
made  by  the  Board  in  an  elaborate  opinion  (9  N.  L.  B  B  219)     to 
?inher   detail   them   would   serve    no   useful   purpose      Republic 
strongly  urSs  that  they  are  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
«^rt  must  therefore  be  set  aside.     It  points  out  evidence  which  Is 
mcorSnt   wUh    th^  findings.     A   g?^t   mass   of    testimony   was 
aken  m  the  case,  much  of  it  directly  conflicting.    The  duty  of 
reconciling  this  evidence  was  placed  by  the  act  upon  the  Board 
however    and  not  upon  this  court.     Our  sole  duty  is  to  determine 
Xther  there  is  in  Uie  record  substantial  evidence  to  support  the 
Boards   findings.     Examining  the   record   we   find   ample   evidence 
S^suDDort  these  findings,  and  they  must  therefore  be  sustained 
fwaKton  C?L°  CO.  ^.  Labor  Board.  301  U.  S.  142;   Labor  Board 
I    FavM^erCorparaUon.  306  U.  S.  240).     They    In  turn,  fully  sup- 
^rt    the   concision   of   the   Board    that   RepubUc   had   engaged   m 
Sifair  labo?  practices  within  the  meaning  of  section  8.  subsections    ! 
a,     2     a?id^(3)  of  the  act  (29  U.  S.  C.  sec.  158).  (1)  by  interfering 
wlh    restrain  ng.  and  coercing  Its  employees  In  the  exercise  of  the 
^Khts  guaranteed  in  section  7-  of  the  act;    (2)  by  dominating  and 
interfemig  with  the  formation  and  administration  of  the  employee- 
representation  plans  and  associations  of  It*  employees  which  suc- 
ceeded   them    and    bv    contributing    financial    and    other    support 
fh^luj-  and  (3)  bv  dL^nmlnating  in  regard  to  the  hire  and  tenure    i 
of  employment  of  the  26  employees  above-mentioned^  o„„„ki,^    ' 

Upon  these  findings  and  conclusions  the  Board  ordered  Republic 
to  cease  and  desist   from    (a)    dominating  or  Interfering  wth   the 
formation  or  administration  of  any  labor  organization  of  its  em- 
plovees   or  contributing   financial   or   other  support   thereto     (bl 
d  si^aging  m.embership  In  S   W.  O.  C.  or  any  other  labor  crgani- 
zauon  of   its  emplovtes    by   discharging   and  refusing   to  reinstate 
emplSy?es   or  otherwise  discriminating  In  regard  to  hire  or  tenure 
o?  employment   or  any   term   or  condition  of  employment  or   by 
threaxs  of  Euch  discrimination:  or  (c)    In  any  other  manner  inter- 
lermg  With    restraining,  or  coercing  Its  employees  In  the  e^"c  ^e 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  in  section  7  of  the  act.     It  is  clear  that 
Snder  thi  Boards  findings  and  conclusions  this  order  was  proper^ 
It    remains   for   us   to  consider   the   validity  of  that  part   of   the 
Beards    order    which    required    affiimatlve    action    to    be    taken    by 
Sb!lc      In  this  connection  It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  section 
10  (C)  of  the  act  (29  U.  S  C.  sec.  160  (O)  authorizes  the  Board    if 
t  Ands  that  an  employer  has  engaged  In  an  unfair  labor  practice, 
tc,  require  him  to  take  such  affirmative  action,  including  reinstate- 
ment^  of   employees   with   or   without   back  pay.   as  wil^  effectua  e 
the  Dollcles  of  the  act.     Section  1  of  the  act   (29  U.  S   C  .  sec.  isi) 
decU^es    hat  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States    'to  eliminate  the 
c^u^s  of  certain  .substantial  obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  com- 
me"?e  and  to  mitigate  and  eliminate  these  obstructions  v^ hen  they 
have  occurred  bv  enccuraglng  the  practice  and  procedure  of  col- 
lective  bargaining   and    by    protecting   the   exercise   by   workers   of 
S   freedom   of   Isscciatlon.'^ self-organization,   and   designation   of 
representatives  of  Uicir  ov.n  choosing,  for  the  purpose  o^  negotiat- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment  or  other  mutual 

^^The  SiT^ttonf  for  afllrmatlve  action  are  contained  in  section  2 
of  the   Boards  order.     The  section   is  subdivided   Into  paragraphs 
which    wiU    be    considered    consecutively.      Paragraph    (al     directs 
Republic  to  withdraw  recognition  from  and  discstabli.sh  the  labor 
organizations  of  its  employees  which  the  Board  found  it  had  dcini- 
nated.  interfered  with,  or  supported  In  violation  of  section  8   (2) 
of  the  act.     Paragraph  (h)   directs  the  posting  of  notices  that  this 
has  been  done.     As  we  have  already  Indicated,  the  evidence  sup- 
ports the  Board's  finding  that  these  crganlzaticns  were  dominated, 
interfered  v^-ith.  or  supported  by  Republic.     The  original  employee 
representation  plans  v.cre  imposed  by  RepubUc  upon  its  employees 
and  as  originally  drawn  they  were  incapable  of  serving  as  collec- 
tive-bargaining agencies  representing  the  employees.     The  changes 
to    f.rm   made    after    the    decision   of    the    Jones    &    Laughlin    case 
and  after  the  strike  did  not  change  their  nature.     They  continued 
in  charge  of  employees  who  had  been  active  In  the  original  organi- 
zations and  who  were  known  to  be  under  Republics  dominaiion. 
The  oreanlzatlcns  continued  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  Republics 
favor  in  many  ways.     Employees  were  made  to  feel  that  member- 
ship in  them  was  advisable  in  order  to  hold  their  jobs.     They  were 
undoubtedly  what  have  come  to  be  known  as  "company  unions. 
It  is  clear  that  so  long  as  these  organizations  exist  Republic  s  em- 
nlovees  wUl  be  unable  to  exercise  and  enjoy  that  free  choice  of 
bargaining   agents  which   the  act   intends  that  they   should   have. 


>  SEC  7.  Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  self  organization  to 
form  Join  or  assist  labor  organizations,  to  bargain  collectively 
though  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  to  engage  in 
concerted  activities,  for  the  purpose  of  coUectlve  bargaining  or 
other  mutual  aid  or  protection. 


The  Board's  order  of  disestablishment  was.  therefore,  proper. 
i^bor^^d  V.  GreyKound  Lines  (303  U.  S.  261):  Labor  Board  x. 
PcSflc  Lines  (300^  8.  272);  Labor  Board  yFanstecl  CorporaUon 
supra-  Natumal  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Stackpole  Carbon  Co.  (105 
fJm)    167)7 Tuan  Mefol  Mfg.  Co.  V.  Naticnal  Labor  Relations 

*Slnci  the  order  rail  only  against  Republic,  the  so-called  com- 
pany unions,  some  of  which  were  permitted  to  Intervene  In  this 
court  were  not  entlUed  to  notice  and  hearing  before  the  Board 
{Labor  Board  v.  Greyhound  Lines,  supra).  Their  application  to 
this  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  must  be  denied 
(National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Stackpole  Carbon  Co..  supra) 

Paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  2  of  the  Board's  order  require 
Republic  to  reinstate  with  back  pay  14  employees.  6  who  were 
discharged  for  union  activities,  and  8  who  were  refused  reinstate- 
ment after  the  strike  because  of  union  membership.  In  the  cases 
of  12  other  employees  who  were  similarly  discharged  and  sub^ 
quently  reinstated  or  offered  reinstatement,  Republic  Is  required 
to  make  them  whole  for  pay  lost  for  the  period  before  the  strike. 
Paragraphs  (dl  and  (e)  direct  Republic  to  make  whole  those  em- 
ployees of  its  Canton  and  MasslUon  mills  who  were  locked  outln 
May  1937  for  the  pay  lost  during  the  period  of  the  lock-outs.  The 
Boards  findings  of  discrimination  as  to  these  employees  are  sus- 
tained by  the  evidence,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  order  Is  Justified  under  section  10  (c)  of  the  act  In 
order  to  effectuate  Its  policies.  Labor  Board  v.  Jones  «t  Laugniin 
(301  U    S    1);  Labor  Board  v.  Mackay  Co.   (304  U.  S.  333). 

One  phase  of  this  part  of  the  order  requires  special  mention. 
The  order  provides  that  any  sums  which  these  employees  may  have 
received  in  the  interim  for  work  performed  upon  Federal,  State, 
county,  municipal,  or  other  work-relief  projects  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  amounts  ordered  to  be  paid  to  them  by  Republic  and 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  appropriate  governmental  agencies  which 
i  supplied  the  funds  for  the  work-relief  P^o^^ts.  Republic  urges 
that  this  provision  is  beyond  the  Board's  Jurisdiction.  We  think, 
however  that  It  Is  within  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Board 
and  that  it  is  not  unreasonable.  A  similar  ojder  was  er^orced  In 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Planters  Mfg.  Co.   (105  F.   (2a) 

There  remain  for  our  consideraticn  paragraphs   (f)    and   (g)    of 

section  2  of  the  Beard's  order.     There  paragraphs  require  HepyD"c 

to  offer  to  employees  who  went  on  strike  reinstatement  in  their 

I    former  or  equivalent  positions,  or  if  positions  ^^^"^"^^^^  P^°:lf^^f 

lor  them  by  dismissing  new  employees  taken  on  sliice  the  strike. 

i    then  to  place  them  uj^n  a  preferential  list  for  employment  when 

'    available    and   If  they  are  not   thus  reinstated   or  placed   on  the 

1    pre  erential  list,  to  reimburse  them  for  wages  lost  /°j;  th«  .Pf^JPj 

'    beginning  5  davs  after  their  application.     These  P';o^'^'o^^r,^j^«  ^,^ 

nialor  controversy  in  the  case.     This  controversy  is  as  to  the  cause 

S     he  strike.     Republic  vehem.ently  contends  that  the  strike  was 

'    cauid   solely   bv    Its   refusal    to   sign   the    contract    submitted   by 

S    W    O    C     This  refusal  the  Board  concedes  was  not  an  unfair 

labor  practice     Consequently.  If  Republic  Is  right  as  to  this,  the 

Board  had  no  power  to  order  the  reinstatement  of  the  strikers. 

The  Board,  however,  found  "that  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
stride  and  a  substantial  factor  in  its  precipitation  on  May  25  and 
26  was"  Republic's  "campaign  to  crush  the  union  by  means  of  the 
unfririab^f  practices'  in  which  the  Board  found  ^P^^lic  had 
eneaged  prior  to  the  strike,  and  which  we  have  already  described 
wl Thlnk^that  this  finding  is  supported  by  the  evidence  and  must 
be  sustained  It  is  true  that  the  strike  was  precipitated  by  Re- 
pubUc srefiisal  to  sign  the  union  contract  and  thus  to  recognize 
fhe  un'on  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  its  members.  It  Is  equally 
clear  however  that  the  signing  of  the  contract  wa5  sought  by  the 
un^n  not  to  raise  wages^  or  improve  working  conditions,  for  It 
purported  to  do  neither,  but  solely  to  put  an  end  to  the  warfare 
between  the  union  and  Republic  which  had  resulted  from  the 
fatter  s  unfair  labor  practices'^  What  was  sought,  as  the  clauses  of 
he  contr^?  herelnafeve  quoted  demonstrate  was  a  formal  declara- 
tion atid  aereement  bv  Republic  that  It  would  not  continue  those 
practices  but  would  recognize  and  not  Interfere  with  the  right  of 
its  employees  to  become  members  of  the  union. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  proposal  to  sign  the  contract  ■was  but  a 
phI4  of  the  umon's  struggle  kgainst  Republics  unfair  labor  prac- 
flc^rand  that  the  latter's  refusal  to  sign  was  but  one  more  Indlca- 
ST  that  it  proposed  to  continue  those  practices.  The  tinion  con- 
tract In  such  a  case  as  this  becomes  merely  the  symbol  of  the  em- 
nl^ver's  acceptance  of  the  union.  If  the  contract  is  refused,  we 
?^nots^v  that  the  refusal  is  the  cause  of  the  ensuing  stHke.  even 
thoueh  doubtless  its  acceptance  would  have  averted  it.  The  cause, 
n?  the  str°ke  remain  the  unfair  labor  practices  which  the  employer. 
?y  his  refu.4l  o?  the  proffered  covenant  of  Peace^  Indicates  that  he 
will  continue.  As  the  Congress,  in  section  1  of  the  act  (29  U.  S.  C 
Tec  IM  Significantly  said:  "The  denial  by  employers  of  the  right 
of  emn  ove^  to  organize  and  the  relusal  by  employers  to  accept  the 
prccXrlS  coUectlve  bargaining  lead  to  strikes  and  other  forms 

°'ZuT\unLV^::L  L:  .:.  order  ^or  the  reinstatement 

however  enumerate  certain  unfair  labor  practices  and  allege  that 
Stliorth^e  practices  and  of  the  refusal  to  «ign  the  contract 
the  s^Hke  took  place.  Section  10  (c>  of  the  act  ^Pf'flcally  author- 
is    the    £^d    to    direct    reinstatement    of    employees    U    unfair 


I 
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lat)nr  pmcttres  ar.  found.     Republic  was.  therefore,  ^^f^''^  ^- 
lormed  that  «uch  action  might  be  r^l^lrM  by  J^e  Bo^d^ 

t>      r  fprnws      This  Rreument.  however,  laiis  ^o^"*'^f  "',  "    rt   a.  r 
l^'pro^l^ons  o^sect  Jn  6  of  the  Norrls-IjGuardm  Aa  (^^-^3^^^. 

mmmMwm 

Tf       Tn   that   case   Chief   Justice   Hughes  said    (p.   2bS)  .      \n«^™ 
puyees  had  thTrlpht  to  strike  but  they   had  no  1  cense  to  com- 

"%"\ne*FaSt«5'°rse°thTccSri  was  dealing  with  a  rase  which 
iniolvi^  a  Xd'^ln^riie  in  Which  the  stnicers  forcibly  and  un- 

SSLl!?  <iepr^ed  their  employer  o^^^^^^^  Sa^ch^rcter r. 
Court  made  It  clear  that  ^"^^H'/'"'  reinstatement  We  think 
pnved  the  Participant  o^  the  ^^^'^^J'^^'^^^^^'^^riuu^tely 

it   are  human   be  °^   .^^^?f^,  worS     Hot  words  lead  to  blows  on 

S^'^o'ic^ef  uSe  '^'kr^mfo^attn  fSm  economic  to  physical 
the   plcKct   line.      ^"Vj;i  .      o«nt«»st  is  difficult  to  prevent  even 

combat  by  th°se  ^^K^^",  flghf  ^^len.^  of  this  ^ture.  how- 
when  cool  ^eads  direct  theflgm  ^^   ^   ^^^   ^^. 

ever  much  It  ^/°  ^l^hen  it  provided  In  section  13  of  the 
templatlon  of  the  Congresa  wnen  J^  ^^^  ^  so  as  to  interfere 

act  that  nothing  "«f« V'^,?^"^^^^?^  wav  the  right  to  strike  If 
with  or  impede  °'  «^i^^Sd^\o  emp  S^S\y  the  act  would 
this  '«^>^^"^,*„?°*^'S^*'JJoSdSiry  recently  h^^^  that  It  was  not 
be  indeed  llliisory.  ^^«  "^'T^^^^.^  IJorders  of  this  nature  should 
LVnme"'a''Luer'o5  'St^  ^Smf  S^^lLtatement.      National 

--^TSsfu;^-  "^*sSr?aSoSiiS7s;;tr.ti 

crimes  m  J«  |**Jf  ^J^  J  sufflc^y  serious  to  bar  reinsUte- 
^—  *»«»^"^^2t7'^'f^2  wll^oJ^  the  benefit  of  the  Fansteel  opinion. 
'^"l  ^^««V  ifandS  dS^  tSitU  4  months  later.  In  making  its 
which  was  not  handed  QO^b  i™^  /?  .,  ^  evidence  of  convictions 
determination  the  B<«d«,ntoed^lU^^  to  eviden^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

and  properly  ^^^^^^J^.^^Jf'^r^^x  courts.  It  decided  that  all 
resulted  '"  convicmrw^n  the^rtm^  c^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  explosives. 

"''\SuI  c£.5?Sc?^n  5^  pro^trto^e  value  of  $300.  and  posses- 
-^      maliclcua  ?^^*>'*="°°j_7om  be  denied  reinstatement,  but 

$w  °all  o?SSs'  who  haS  been  convicted  of  less  serious  offemes 
that  all  otners  ^""  .^„_,„  th»«»  others  were  9  convicted  of 
should  be  reinstated.  ''^°"8 /t^^„ °t!"  ITje  o^  the  United 
rT^nSSl  rord'iih'arg'ng  S^S^.f  t'ST  m^rcl^us°desUuction  of 
Si^S^*rt?tothe  vJme  S  l«s  Vian  »300.  1  of  unlawfully  interfering 
t^Sfegraph  or  telephone  me««gc..  1  of  transportln*  exploaives.  S 


Of  interfering  with  and  ohstructmg  -^J-J^rylumc^oStl/'S'^fs 
IT^'^  SreX:S>«itioVof  aTnrS  JS^  and  cits  and  a  suspended 

'"wh"Se?an'Sf'°-h^  defendants  were  ^t^^^lng  i^publlc  emploj^ecs 
doS'^nitde'Jly  appear  from  the  ^-ord  although  Use^msU^^^^^ 
:Zl£^  iT'^^^Jy  rori?us^toTenr'^he°^instatement   Of 

"RorubnrSttj  certain  obltClons  to  the  form  ot  .J.  Drd«_    It. 

discretion  Tested  in  the  Boara      we  "***;  "?""  ^  FindinK  them 

Republics  Other  objections  to  the  form  o' the  order.     Finding  tnem 

n?s  in  thts  court  and  in  ^^^^Supreme  Court    (304  U.  a  486^^he 
affirmed.     A  decree  enforcing  it  wiU  be  entered. 


Schools  and  Training  Courses  in  Government  I)e- 
pr^tment^National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  Take  Issue  ^^lth 
Acting  Comptroller  General's  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25,  1940 


T  a-mrns    PROM    NATIONAL    LABOR    RELATIONS    BOARD    AND 
"^^^TN^LS  COAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
INTERIOR 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  12.  the  Acting 
ComptroUer  General.  R.  N.  Elliott,  submitted  to  you  a  report 
on  schools  and  training  courses  in  Government  departments 
and  independent  agencies.  You  referred  that  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Department^,  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  Several  Government  officials  have 
already  lodged  complaints  with  my  committee,  maintaining 
the  report  contained  many  inaccurate  statements.  I  nave 
already  placed  in  the  Record  the  answer  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  school  in  the  Agriculture  Department. 

In  view  of  the  publicity  given  to  this  report  at  the  t  me  it 
was  submitted.  I  feel  it  is  only  proper  those  criticized  in  the 
report  have  their  answer  given  to  the  public.  ,  .     ,  ^„ 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  pnrt  of  my  remarks.  I  Include 
letters  received  by  me  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Beard  and  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  of  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior.     The  letters,  which  speak  for  themselves. 

I    National  Labor  Rhations  Board. 

Vtashington.  D.  C,  April  24,  1940. 

^"""cf^Zai  ^r^rc^mutee  an  Expenditures  in  C^^ment 
Departments.  House  Oricc  Bu:ldxr^  Washington.  D^C 
Mt  DeVr  Congress-van:  Under  date  of  Apnl  12.  1940.  R^  N. 
RlioU  AC- ire  Comptroller  General,  submitted  to  Congress  a  report 
?n  2ho?f;and  tr^Jnlng  courses  m  Government  depanments.  Tlil3 
renort    as  you  know,  was  referred  to  your  committee.  ^^^,- 

^"A'clrcular  U„er  d..«.  April  27.  :«».  P"'=''f„'^^\>,';',  'Si'ni 

"'■■Thrn^^T^eral  members  ot  th.  ln«rnn<|pnal  Jurldlca. 
Ai.Lll.wrn.tlcnal  committee  .re  to  be  lound  on  the  list 
^em?y  pu buSiei  bv  the  Commltte<.  InTestlgat.ng  Subvcrsi-e  Ac- 
mm^'i  the  .llegei  h.t  o<  member,  o<  ">'  A^"''"" 't^^hS 
Peace  and  DcmocnLcy  Among  the  name,  on  that  list  are  tnose 
nf    Fcna.*    Witt     and    Emerson" 

I  w"h  to  can  vour  attention  to  the  following  matters: 
First  The  D^ratrraphs  Just  quoted  have  no  conceivable  relevance 
to  he  .JTppc^^'^bJect'  mauer  of  the  report,  namely  •Sch«)ls 
and  Tralnu^  Courses  in  Government  Departments.  Nor.  so  far 
Tl  IS  auare.  do  they  have  any  relevance  to  "^"^  "if,  "^ J'^^'^J 
^e  Comntroller  G«»neral  is  authorized  by  law  to  investigate  ana 
Je^rt  tTconeress  Section  312  (a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accountmg 
Ac^V42  Stat  25,  under  which  Mr.  EUiott  purports  to  be  act  ng 
authonzi  the  Ccn^4.troller  General  to  Investigate  only  "matters 
Jelatlng^o  the  rec^pt.  disbursement,  and  application  of  public 
funds -^  Bv  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  does  the  above  d  s- 
c^lon  of  the  Bwtrd  and  it*  ofPcials  relate  to  the  -receipt,  dls- 
b^men  and  applicat;on  of  public  funds."  I  can  only  conclude 
th^  »£  Elhott  has  made  a  gratuitous  incursion  into  matters 
ihich  are  none  of  hl«  bU5lness  with  the  deliberate  intent  to 
damage  the  public  credit  of  the  Board.  ,,„„„ 

Se^nd.  The  statement  that  Mr.  Emerson's  name  appears  upon 
the  Dies  list  of  alleged  members  of  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Dcmccracv  Is  pure  fabrication.  Mr.  Emerson's  name  does  not 
SSi^u^n  thit  Ust  either  as  published  in  the  omci^r^pot^oi 
throies  committee  or  in  any  of  the  newspapers.  J^.^^^Tf^ 
informs  me  that  he  Is  not  now  and  has  never  been  a  member  of  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

^  rd  while  It  is  true  that  Mr  Witfs  name  appears  upon  the 
list  of  alleged  members  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
rnocracv  the  fact  is  that  he  also  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  mem- 
£7  of  'that  o^anizatlon.  Upon  publication  of  the  Dies  list  h^^ 
Witt  immediately  denied  publicly  that  he  >»ras  a  member  of  the 
leaeue  and  that"  denial  was  carried  In  many  of  the  newspapers 
Ih'ch  published  the  original  list.  The  report  of  the  A^tmg  Comp^ 
troller  General,  however,  makes  no  reference  to  Mr^  Witt  s  denial 
and  apparentlv  the  Acting  Comptroller  G^n"«»"^f  ^  "°  "^°"  '° 
a5certiln  the  "truth  of  ibe   matter  prior  to  the   issuance  of   his 

'^^urth  the  implication  of  the  report  Is  that  there  Is  something 
improper' in  the  fact  that  two  officials  of  the  Board  are  members  of 
th-  n^onal  committee  of  the  International  Juridical  As.soclation 
and  that  the  association  has  expressed  itself  upon  the  l.-sue  of 
amending  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  Interna  lonal 
5ur-dical  Association  is  an  organization  of  lawyers  which  publishes 
a  monthlv  bulletin  upon  labor  law  and  which  otherw^  '"^,'"1^!^ 
Itself  in  Various  phases  of  labor  law.  Its  work  has  been  highly 
cralsed  bv  Felix  FYankfurter.  now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Uhlted  States;  by  James  M.  Landis.  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School;  bv  Llovd  K.  Garrison,  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
UniverMtv  of 'Wisconsin,  and  by  other  authorities  upori  labor 
law  Neither  Mr  Emer.^cn  nor  Mr.  Witt  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  policy  of  the  International  Juridical  Association  upon  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  could  readily  have 
SSrn  a.^rtamed  If  any  inquiry  had  been  made  into  the  matter 
The  fact  that  thev  are  members  of  the  national  committee  of  the 
International  Juridical  Asaociation  has  no  more  significance  than 


I  the  fact  that  I  and  other  officials  of  the  Board  are  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  which  has  likewise  expressed  itself  upon 
Amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  It  ^s  porhapa 
not  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Col.  O.  R.  Mc- 
Sulre  wi  extremely  active  In  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
el^lhJ^fln  support  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  in  fact  was  one  of 
th^  Chief  protagomsu^  of  that  bill,  at  a  time  when  he  waa  employed 
In  the  General  Accounting  Office  it.sclf.  ^       ^    ..w^,  „^„ 

Finally  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  report  was  based  either  upon 
an  ex  parte  inquiry  into  the  facts  or  upon  no  inquiry  at  all.  I 
am  unable  to  comprehend  how  any  supposedly  responsible  agency 
of  the  Government  could  undertake  to  report  to  Congress  upon 
the  affairs  of  another  Cioverument  agency  without  affording  such 
other  agency  an  opportunity  even  to  know  that  charges  were  being 
made  against  it.  much  less  an  opportunity  to  answer  such  charges. 

We  have  requested  the  Acting  Comptroller  CSeneral  to  rectify  the 
Injustice  done  to  the  Board  and  its  officials  by  his  report.  He  has 
declined  Uj  take  any  action  Under  the  circumstance  I  request 
that  tills  letter  be  n  ade  a  part  of  the  cfllclal  record  of  your  com- 
mittee upon  this  matter.  %y^.^„   ^»,<,t,. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  Hon.  Frederick  Van  Ncts.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  t^ie  Executive 
Departments  I  am  also  sending  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General. 

Sincerely  yours.  j_  ^^^^  ^^^^^_ 


Detartment  of  the  Interior. 

BiTfMiNovs  Coal  DrvisiON, 

Washington.  April   25.  1940. 

Hon    John  J    Cochraw.  .,     ..v-  r.-~.#<.^ 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  mV.  Cochran:  There  has  come  to  my  attention  the  report  of 
the  Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  on  the  subj^ 
of  Schools  and  Training  Courses  in  Government  Department*  date^ 
April  12.  1940.  Since  I  note  that  this  report  has  been  referred  to 
vour  committee  on  Expenditures.  I  wish  to  call  F^/  «t^,^i  °"  ^^ 
certain  errors  In  this  report  which  affect  me  and  matters  within  the 
scone  of  my  official  duties.  „...i^* 

A  secment  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Tucker  Dean  as  a  so-called  intern  in  connection  ;*'ith  the 
wal  staff  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  In  the  fall  of  1939.  a  member  cf  the  Chicago  Law 
School  faculty  visited  Secretary  Ickes  and  expressed  a  desire  to  work 
^?  an  ar?ang^>ment  whereby  cne  or  more  University  of  Chicago  law 
students  would  spend  a  few  months  observing  and  studying  the  legal 
work  of  some  branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  pro- 
re^4  wasTeferred  to  me.  and  I  reported  back  Jo  the  Secretair  and 
recommended  that  we  cooperate  in  the  project.  The  Secretary 
agreed  to  try  the  project  on  a  limited,  experimental  basis^ 

Tucker  Dean  was  the  only  person  appointed  or  who  served  pur- 
suant  to   this  arrangement.     He   was  appointed  on   an  uncompen- 
Sted    basis      His    appointment    was   exprersly    conditioned    on    the 
m'dersSing  that  he  was  to  perform  work  which  would  not  other- 
"iiS^Scne  by  regular  personnel,  but  which  might  be  use  ul  In 
connection  with  the  legal  work  of  the  Division.     Dean  traveled  to 
and  from  Washington  and  lived  here  at  his  own  expense  _  He  was 
here  for  a  period  of  about  3  months,  occupying  a  desk  which  was 
Sot    mher^^se    in    use.    and    engaged    in    studying    varloxxs    public 
records  of  hearings,  observing  public  proceedings  before  the  Divi- 
sion   and  consulting  with  meriibers  of  the  staff  when  they  were 
ava^labfe    i?nerally  It  luncheon  or  after  hours.     His  activities  did 
not    c^t    the   Government   one   penny    either   in    supervisory    time 
facilities   or  otherwise.     He  completed  a  memorandum  on  his  work 
after  he  returned  to  Chicago,  which  surveys  various  technical  prob- 
fcms  under  the  Coal  Act.     We  have  found  his  memorandum  to  be 
u^ful  and  of  high  quality.     Tills  survey  would  not  and  could  not 
h^ve  been  made  by  any  of  our  regular  personnel,  because  they  are 
eiicaeed  en  other  and  pressing  problems. 

In  ms  discussion  of  this  matter  the  Acting  Comptroller  General 
implies  that  the  Department  was  without  ""thority  to  make  this 
nnr»n  ntment  ( Rept  p.  41).  The  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937  au- 
tEzelm  to^a'Jrcep'^  and  utilize  voluntary  and  uncompen-sated 
services  of  anv  persoi^"  (sec.  2  (a) ).  This  provision  clearly  author- 
S  the  appointment  of  Dean  on  the  basis  upon  which  it  was  made^ 
Assistant  Secretarv  Burlew  advises  me  that  he  expre^ly  pointed  out 
thfl  s?rtuT^-  authority  to  the  investigator  from  the  General  Ac- 
count ng  Office,  but  it  IS  nowhere  adverted  to  in  the  report 

The  rfport  further  states  that  my  name  appeared  on  the  "alleged 
list  of  members  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
r^ubUshed  bv  the  "committee  investigating  subversive  act  vltles 
?Sv  his  I  ^sume  the  report  intended  to  refer  to  the  Special  Com- 
i^^ttee  on  Un-American  Activities) .  My  name  never  appeared  on 
nils  list  either  in  the  committee's  official  report  or  in  any  news- 
oa4r  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  the  league,  and  I  have  never 
bS  connected  with  it  In  any  way.  directly  or  Indirectly,  nor  has 

"TnTnT^v'ent.  rt'ferenc^to  this  matter  and  to  my  membership  on 
the  national  committee  of  the  International  Juridical  Associat  on 
ire  i^tt^rly  immaterial  and  Irtelevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  he 
report  Incidentally.  I  have  never  participated  in  the  affairs  of  the 
alKatioS  and  my  committee  membership  is  entirely  nomlMl.  To 
Sb^t  ol  my  information  and  belief  this  Is  solely  and  exclusively 
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a  professional  organization  devoted  to  the  Btudy  of  ^««?ij£;^*»'S°J 
tacldent  to  la^frelatlons.     The  bulletin  which  It  publishes  Is  a 

'•l*lS^ired'"^r5e^^mi|t  f-r^^^^^^^-^ZT^^l 
•siurned  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  a  full  "^^  complete  state 
SSt^  the  Tucker  Dean  project.    The  l^'^^^^fjf^^it  Ji^J^iri^ 
la  the  fact)  that  this  project  did  not  Involve  the  ^^IJ^^^i^ 
mem    oV  application  of   any  funds  wh«^'f_N°  1^!;   'Reived 
^oh^enti   remuneration,  or  any  funds  ^l^^^"  '^«_  ^^^^ 
E^the  Oovemment  or  any  official  o^«'^Pl°y:^^?^5f^°il  ^    fndi. 
?he  Government  or  any  official  or  «^Ploy!?„^*^J~J' f^^^J^if f^t    s 
rectly.  in  connection  with  this  matter      No  "f°^^°  °*J,°^^_^^io^ 
madJln  the  report.     Indeed,  this  fact  demonstrates.  In  °^  oP/f' °°: 
^^    th«   o^neral   Accounting  Office   and   the    Acting   Comptrouer 
SlnerS  w2^  w^houT  a^hortty  to  Investigate  or  to  report  on  the 
^r^nroT^     Sect jon  312  (a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
S^SSr^'^S.  th?S.^rt  wi^ilued.  IS  limited  to  'nat^"^^!?,*^?^!^^ 

nhe  receipt.  duibu^n«nt.  and  »PPl^<^"°P  °.'„P"^gJ,^Sse 
such  issue  was  involved,  directly  or  remotely.  In  '^ej^^^^f  ,_.. 
It  ^perhaps  significant  that  the  Investigator  who  looked  into 
this  matter  U  a  former  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
SferlS^who  was  InvoluntarUy  separated  from  the  service^  After 
hu  dSn^  tms  genUeman  flled  voluminous  charges  w^th  the 
B^p^SSTwhich.^Jter  careful  investigation,  were  found  to  be 

^■'irc^nclLr^ma/Tsay  that  I  would  welcome  public ^nd 
congressional  discussion  and  crlticbm  of  the  modest  Tucker  Dean 
project,  ^d  of  the  idea  of  placing  law  ^^^^^^f'P^S^^SS^^ 
agencies  for  training  on  an  ^co""P«^^"*-  f^^^'^^J^  hiJ  Sn 
ba/.ls  The  idea  is  closely  akin  to  the  practice  which  ha-s  been 
ad^ccatS^  and  fostered  for  many  years  by  the  National  Institute 
SfSbUc  jSali;  sponsored  by  ?hl  great  Rockefeller  Found^tion^ 
with  respect  to  college  (but  not  law  schoo  )  «^,"^",^^  "  ^^if/i 
obvious  advantage  of  building  a  reservoir  of  trained  personnel 
m,m  which  thrS)vemment  can  recruit  lawyers  of  Pfo^en  ability 
^dhlKh  character.  In  a  field  In  which  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission Is  wUhout  power  under  Its  present  statutory  authority; 
SJd    It   dl^nt   cost    the    Government   or    the    taxpayers   a   single 
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Eespectftilly  yours. 


Abe  PoBTAa,  General  Counsel. 
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Mr  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
the  following  brief  but  thought -provoking  editorial  by  George 
E  Dunn  publisher  of  the  Half  Moon  Bay  Review,  in  Half 
Moon  Bay  Calif.  It  has  drawn  widespread  attention  and 
comment  iii  my  State  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  recognition 
here  in  Congress: 

IFrom  tne  Half  Moon  Bay  (Calli.)  Review  1 


(CZNSOKXD) 


This  blank  space  represents  a  thoughtful  pause  in  the  Uves  of 
aU  of  us  The  above  Is  common  In  Exiropean  newspapers  It  Is 
the  oppoalte  of  what  we  cherish:  Freedom  of  speecb  and  the  right 
c?  oeawf ul  assembly.  Censorship  means  dictatorship,  which  In 
SirrSSins  T%opll  ridden  by  hate  and  fear  and  violence.  See 
to  It  that  It  doeant  happen  here. 

As  the  chosen  representatives  of  a  free  people,  it  behooves 
each  of  us  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  ideals  of  true  democ- 
racy and  traditional  Americanism.  It  is  our  task  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  against  any  and  all  attempts  to 
undermine  our  constitutional  liberties  or  to  take  from  us 
our  hard-won  heritage  oX  freedom. 


Mr  COFFEE  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  continua- 
tion of  shipment  of  materiel  and  munitions  of  war  to  Japan 
is  very  disturbing  to  all  peace  lovers  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  in  fact,  participants  in  Japanese  aggression  against 
China.  '  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  should  embargo  the  exportation  of  materiel  of  war  and 
munitions  to  Japan,  particularly  as  there  may  be  exigent 
need  for  their  use  by  our  own  Government  for  defense  purposes 
in  the  near  future.    We  must  ourselves  be  prepared  to  resist 
aggression  from  outside.     A  very  interesting  statement  has 
been  Issued  by  Harry  B.  Price,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Non-Participation  in  Japanese  Ag- 
gression  which  I  think  would  be  helpful  to  all  students  of 
this  important  question,  and  especially  to  those  who  have 
been  following  the  oriental  crisis.    Personally.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.  R.  5432.  which,  if  enacted  into  law.  would 
eventuate  in  the  very  results  sought  by  those  who  believe 
we  should  cease  forthwith  directly  or  Indirectly  being  partners 
in  aggression  by  the  Japanese  toward  the  Chinese  people. 
This  bill  has  had  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs   and  is   somewhat   similar   in   purport   and 
objectives  to  bills  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  which  were  introduced  by  Senators  Pittkan.  of  Nevada, 
and  ScHWELLENBACH.  of  Washington. 

I  cannot  urge  too  vehemently  the  imperative  importance  of 
the  Congress  considering  a  compromise  combination  of  any 
of  these  bills  in  debate  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses.  The 
Statement  of  Mr.  Price  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  American  Committee  for  Non-PartlclpaUon  In  Japanese 
Aggression,  New  York.  N.  Yl 

Nrw  York  N  Y..  April  18.— Japans  large  secret  naval  construc- 
tion program  revealed  recently  In  statements  from  Washington. 
has  been  made  possible  bv  plentiful  supplies  of  American  mate- 
rials especially  Iron  and  steel  scrap,  according  to  a  statement  made 
today  by  Harry  B.  Pr.ce.  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Non-Participation  In  Japanese  Aggression. 

Based  on  Department  of  Commerce  figures,  the  statement  points 
out  that  from  1934  to  1939,  Inclusive.  American  export^  of  scrap 
iron  and  scrap  steel  to  Japan  reached  a  volume  of  8.520.811  tons, 
a  total  export  greater  than  that  to  all  other  nations  combined, 
including  Great  Britain,  France.  Germany.  Russia,  and  Italy.     The 

statement  follows:  ^  »!_„..« 

•American  materials,  especially  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel,  ana 
American  machinery  have  made  possible  Japan's  huge  secret  naval 
construction  program,  exceeding  In  some  categories  that  of  the 
United  States  Itself.  acconLng  to  facts  made  known  in  Washington 

'^'^Durlni?  the  6  years  1934  to  1939.  Inclusive.  Japan  obtained  from 
the  United  States  8.520.811  tons  of  scrap  Iron  and  sc^ap  stM-1.  or 
62  percent  of  Americas  total  export  to  all  countries  of  16.498.906 
tonr  Thus.  American  exports  to  Japan  of  these  materials,  funda- 
mental for  naval  construction,  have  exceeded  those  to  Great  Brit- 
on Germany.  France.  Russia.  Italy,  and  all  other  countries  com- 
bS'ed^^accordlng  to  statistics  published  by  the  United  States  De- 
Dartment   of  Commerce.  ,  ,  . 

^^In  1939.  57  percent  of  all  American  exports  of  scrap   iron  and 

steel  went  to  Japan.  ^ 

^n  1938.  according  to  careful  studies.  Japan  obUlned  aPPr^^ 
mately  90  percent  of  her  Imports  of  these  metals  from  the  Un  ted 
States  The  proportion  for  1939  was  probably  higher,  although 
statistics  of  Japans  imports  from  other  countries  in  that  year  are 
not  yet  available:  with  other  sources  restricted,  due  to  the  European 
ronflict.  Japan  imported  from  the  United  States  In  1939  an  aU-tlme 

hieh  of  2  022.958  tons.  .     .        , 

"During  the  previous  6-year  period.  1928  to  1933.  Inclusive,  Japan  s 
purchaselof  these  metals  averaged  216  075  tons  per  year.  In  1934 
Japan  denounced  her  naval  Ueaty  with  the  United  SUtes  and  Great 
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Britain  and  In  that  year  her  scrap  iron  and  steel  purchases  from 
fi  Unl^  8  ates  more  than  doubled.  Prom  that  year  onward  her 
p^hases  of  these  metals  have  exceeded  a  mlUlon  tons  annually 
averaging  approximately  1,420.000  tons  per  year,  an  Increase  of  527 
Jerc^t  over  the  previous  6-year  period  P^^J.^^^.^o  -i?^  tons 
bf  1940  exports  of  scrap  Iron  and  steel  to  Japan  totaled  210.337  tons 
approximately  half  ol  America's  exports  to  all  countries  of  421.173 

*°"Onlv  a  portion  of  these  extensive  exports  of  Iron  and  steel  scrap 
woiSd  L  nSed  f or  the  construction  of  between  *00^000  and  500000 
Tens  of  warships  In  Japans  battle  fleet  now  reported  to  be  com- 
Dieted  or  ncarlng  completion.  The  balance  has  been  available  for 
ffe  de^elopmelU  of  war  Industries  and  for  the  conduct  of  Japan's 

'^^iL^'^he'^Unrted  States  has  furnished  Indispensable  help,  not 
only  for  the  invasion  of  China  but  also  for  the  building  "p  of  a 
nav^  reported  to  be  almost  equaling  our  own  n  f^/ength^  Whl  e 
thUex^n  trade  continues,  further  depleting  ^•«l"«^i^„^"^„^^;^?.^^",f''=i 
American  resources,  it  becomes  necessary  to  Impose  huge  additional 
tax  burdens  upon  the  Nation  for  naval  construction  In  order  to  meet 
the  competition  which  American  exports  are  making  Po^ible^ 

••Pending  legislation,  introduced  by  Senators  Ptttman  and  Schwel- 
1XKB.^CH.  would  authorize  the  placing  of  '^^«t';^^,^'°"%  "P°"  JJ^f, 
strategic  exports,  on  the  basis  of  American  rights  and  obligations 
imder  the  Nine  Power  Treaty.'" 


Amendment  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OK  MASSACHl'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25. 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  G.  ROSS 


pendent  for  its  existence  on  the  payment  of  less  than  $655  yearly 

wage  deserves  to  survive.  ».      -  ^^  ♦»,* 

That  question,  however,  may  be  waived.  Congress  has  fixed  the 
standard.  In  an  effort  to  protect  marginal  labor— labor  which,  by 
and  large.  Is  unable  to  protect  Itself  through  collective  bargaining— 
Congreffl  has  fixed  a  floor  for  wages  and  a  celling  for  hours^  It 
has  done  this  not  only  to  benefit  the  Individual  worker,  but  to  bene- 
fit the  industrial  svBtem— Including  the  farmer— through  increasing 
the  buying  power  bf  the  group  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  heap. 
Limited  control  over  wages  and  hours,  with  these  ends  In  view,  la 
no  longer  mere  economic  theory;  it  Is  the  law  of  the  land. 

FAVOamSM     QUESTION     ARISES 

The  question,  therefore,  which  the  sweeping  Barden  bill  poses  for 
Congress  is  whether  or  not  this  control  Is  to  be  broken  down  for  the 
advantage  of  certain  favored  employers.  .    ,     . 

Passage  of  the  Barden  bill  would  not  only  tear  a  gaping  hole  In 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  It  would  be  a  signal  for  further  powerful 
drives  to  gain  exemptions.  The  end  could  well  be  a  complete  rid- 
dling of  the  act  If  It  is  to  be  knocked  out  or  radically  changed,  let 
that  result  be  achieved  through  an  open  and  aboveboard  revision 
of  policy  by  Congress,  not  through  the  adoption  of  killing  amend- 
ments at  the  behest  of  pressure  groups.  Meantime  the  act  repre- 
sents the  win  of  Congress  and  it  ought  to  be  given  a  chance. 

Tlie  plea  that  the  Barden  bill  would  help  the  farmer  Is  wholly 
specious  and  should  be  met  with  a  shattering  vote  against  the  blU. 


Mr  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarts  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Charles  Q.  Ross,  published  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  22.  19401 

Babden   Bill      Farm    Relief"    Ridicxjled— No   Merit    Seen    in   This 

MOVE  To  Amend  Wage  and  Hotra  Act 

(By  Charles  G.  Ross) 

One  of  the  favorite  pieces  of  legislative  shenanigan,  now.  as 
alwlys.  IS  to  wrap  up  a  bill  In  the  guise  of  aid  to  the  farmer 
High-tariff  measures  have  always  been  put  across  as  panaceas  for 
the  farmer-s  Ills.  The  varied  Interrsts  that  oppose  the  Hull  recipro- 
cal-trade policy  take  shelter  behind  the  argument  that  It  hurts 
the  farmer  Now  it  Is  the  Barden  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Act  which  Is  being  pressed  on  Congress  as  a  measure 

°  sfauld  off  last  year,  the  Barden  bill  Is  scheduled,  along  with  other 
proposed  amendments  to  the  act.  to  come  before  the  House  late  this 

Now  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Act  Is  not  sacrosanct.  Amend- 
ments have  been  proposed  by  the  House  Labor  Committee  wh  ch 
clearly  should  be  adopted,  particularly  the  amendment  which 
would  exempt  well-paid  white-collar  workers  from  the  hours  pro- 
visions of  the  art  But  the  bill  of  the  North  Carolina  Representa- 
tive Mr  Barden.  proposing  the  exemption  of  more  than  a  million 
workers  engaged  in  the  handling  and  processing  of  farm  products, 
ought  to  be  given  short  shrift. 

workers  are  low  paid 
The  workers  whom  Mr.  Barden  would  take  out  from  under  the 
protecting  wing  of  the  act  compose  one  of  the  lowest-paid  groups 
in  the  country  They  perform  industrial,  not  farm  labor.  They  are 
the  people  who  work  at  canning,  packing,  and  other  processing  Jobs 
that  intervene  between  the  growing  of  farm  products  and  the  time 
they  reach  the  retailers  shelves.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  exempt 
shoe-factory  employees  from  the  operation  of  the  act.  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  stcckmans  hides  for  the 
market,  as  to  leave  out  these  workers  in  canning  and  other  process- 
ing plants. 

What  are  the  provisions  from  which  relief  is  sought?  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  farm  labor,  which  is  entirely  out!=lde  the 
scope  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  The  requirement  is  simply,  so 
far  as  the  categories  affected  by  the  Barden  bill  are  concerned,  that 
there  shall  be  a  minimum  wage  of  30  cents  an  hour  for  a  42-hour 
workweek,  or  payment  at  the  rate  of  $655.20  a  year.  This  Is  the 
minimum  standard  that  Congress  has  set  for  the  Industrial  workers 
covered  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  It  doesnt  appear  on  Its  face 
to  be  a  standard  calculated  to  WTeck  the  American  industrial  sy.s- 
tem     The  question  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  any  Industry  de- 


Democratic  Convention  at  Bristol,  Va. 
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ADDRESS  OF  T.  B.  FUG  ATE 


Mr  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Pugate  at  the  Democratic  convention 
at  Bristol.  Va.: 

Mr  Chairman,  fellow  delegates,  and  friends  of  democracy,  ladles. 
and  gentlemen.  I  sincerely  appreciate  the  Impulses  and  the  splendid 
motives  that  have  actuated  this  occasion.  "Behold  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  It  Is  for  us  to  dwell  together  In  unity." 

A  very  Inquisitive  little  fellow  approached  his  mother  with  the 
Question  "Where  was  I  born,  mother?"  "You  were  born  In  Cali- 
fornia dear  "  "Where  were  you  born,  mother?"  "Mother  was  born 
in  Maine  "  "And  where  was  papa  born?"  "His  birthplace  Is  Eng- 
land •  There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment,  during  which  time  the 
little  fellows  face  wore  an  expression  of  deep  study.  Finally  he 
remarked.  "Isn't  It  funny  how  we  all  got  together." 

Now,  since  we  have  had  the  privUege  of  getting  together,  let  us 
make  the  most  of  this  gathering.  „,    ^         ,„„=„„ 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  and  to  be  one  of  you.  We  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  great  Democratic  Party. 

The  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party,  as  laid  down  by  such  men 
as  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  or  too  famil- 
iar to  those  who  hold  the  trusts  committed  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 
It  Is  from  the  rich  legacy  of  thought  that  these  patriots  have  left  us 
that  we  submit  a  few  of  the  principles  upon  which  true  democracy 

"^^^Thomas  Jefferson,  with  an  abiding  faith  In  the  average  man— a 
faith  of  tremendous  signlflcance  In  American  history,  in  his  first 
inaugural  address,  stated  that  In  his  administration  he  would  be 
Kulded  by  the  following  rules: 

"Equal  and  exact  Justice  to  aU  men.  of  whatever  state  or  persua- 
sion  religious  or  political. 

"Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  en- 
tangling alliance  with  none. 

"The  support  of  the  State  governments  In  all  their  rights  as 
the  most  competent  administrators  of  our  domestic  concerns  and 
the  surest  bulwarks  against  antidemocratic  tendencies. 

"The  preservation  of  the  general  government  in  Its  whole  con- 
stitutional vigor  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  ovir  peace  at  home  and 
safety  abroad.  ,       ^^  , 

"A  Jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  p>eople. 

"Absolute  acquiescence  In  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital 
principles  of  republics.  ^   ,  _ 

"A  well-disciplined  mllltla.  otir  best  reliance  In  peace,  and  for 
the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them. 

"The  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority. 

"Economy   in   the   public   expenses,    that   labor  may   be  lightly 

burdened.  .^     .^      ^ 

"Encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce  as  Its  hand- 
maid. 
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•The  diffusion  of  Information  and  the  arraignment  of  aU  abuses 
•t  th»  bar  of  public  reason. 
•'Freedom  of  religion. 

••Freedom  of  the  press.  voVw»«b 

•Freedom   of   the   person   under   the  protection  of  the  habeas 

~^e«?  principle.,"  said  Jefferson,  "form  the  bright  constellation 
which  ha/gone  b-fore  us  and  guided  our  st«pe  through  the  a«e  of 
revolution  and  reformation  The  wisdom  of  °7^^f  ^^^f^^^^^f 
biocd  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their  attainment.  They 
should  be  th*  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  Instruc- 
tlon.  the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  «^'-^'"»  °'  /'l^!,^,,  ** 
trust-  and  should  we  wander  from  them  m  moments  of  error  or 
S  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  regain  the  road 
which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  "  „,.  „^   rt,,rlnff 

Andrew  Jackson  gave  utterance  to  Democratic  axioms  during 
hU  administration,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  given  here      He  said 

-In  every  case  advantage  must  result  from  sUict  and  faithful 
economy  In  the  administration  of  public  affairs  „„„,tv   ran- 

•In  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  a  spirit  of  equity,  cau- 
tion and  compromise  requires  the  great  Interest  of  agriculture, 
manufactures    and  commerce,  to  be  equally  favored. 

•That  the  patronage  of  the  General  Government  which  had 
been  brou«ht  Into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections  and  had 
disturbed  the  rightful  course  of  appointments  and  selections  by 
continuing  In  power  unfaithful  and  Incompetent  public  servants, 
should  no  longer  bi' used  lor  that  purpose 

•That  integrity  and  zeal  of  public  officers  would  advance  the 
interests  of  the  public  services  more  than  mere  numbers 

•That  It  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  a  President^  and  It    , 
was  never  designed  that  their  choice  should  in  any  case  be  defeated    • 

by  the  intervention  of  agents.  

••commerce  should  be  unfettered,  free  from  the  restrictions  of 
tariff  laws,  and  left  to  flow  into  these  natural  channels  in  which 
Individual   enterprise,   always  the   surest   and   safest  guide,   might 

^'"Spei:lflc  tariffs  should  ncrt  be  Imposed,  because,  subject  to 
changes  produced  by  selfish  motives,  they  could  never  be  Just  and 

**'"'rhat  proper  fostering  of  manufactures  and  commerce  tend  to 
increase  the  value  of  agriculture  products. 

■He  declared  In  favor  of  the  principle  that  no  money  should  be 
expended  until  first  appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  the  legislature. 

"The  operation  of  the  General  Government  should  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  few  simple  but  imporunt  objects  for  which  it  was 

orlzlnally  designed "  ^     ,.       w     *x. 

•The  Democratic  Party  consists  largely  of  those  who  live  by  the 
work  of  their  hands,  and  whose  political  action  Is  governed  by  their 
sentiments  or  Imagination. 

It  resulU  therefore,  that  the  Democratic  Party  can  readily  be 
molded  to  the  support  of  reform  measures,  which  involve  a  sacrifice 
of  selfish  interests.     Is  It  any  wonder  that  we  are  Democrats? 

Ther«  has  never  been  a  Ume  when  the  human  race  and  the  na- 
Uons  of  the  world  needed  InteUlgent.  careful,  thoughtful  common- 
sense  leadership  as  they  do  today  Therein  lies  a  challenge  to  all  of 
us  to  bring  forth  the  best,  the  most  substantial  traits  which  we  pos- 
sess, and  apply  them  to  the  solution  of  our  future  problems  which 
are  Just  being  opened  up  bv  our  present  situation. 

With  President  Rooievelt  conditions  continue  to  Improve. 
We  have  climbed  out  of  the  nUre  of  the  world's  worst  depression. 
We  are  on  our  way  to  a  dependable  prosperity— not  the  hectic  mad 
period  from  which  we  were  suffering  In  1929.  but  that  which  Is  sub- 
6tr.ntial  and  dejaendable 

When  the  President  first  assumed  his  official  duties  we  were  on 
the  verge  of  revolution  Conditions  In  America  were  not  unlike 
those  that  prevailed  in  Europe  before  the  French  Revolution.  The 
citizenship  of  America  was  possessed  with  terror.  Businessmen 
everywhere  were  fearful  of  the  future.  No  one  knew  what  tomorrow 
would  bring 

And  then  a  new.  powerful  leader — courageous,  confident — lifted 
u«  out  of  the  slough  of  discouragement  and  hopelessness  How  well 
we  remember  how  our  hearts  burned  within  us  as  he  talked  to  the 
Nation  on  that  eventful  day  in  March  1933  His  words  were  like 
those  of  the  Master  when  He  walked  and  talked  to  His  companions 
on  the  road  to  Emmaus  They  were  seared  Into  our  consciousness 
We  heard  him  gladlv  and  hopefully  because  he  spoke  as  one  havmg 
authority  and  not  as  his  predecessors.  There  was  a  note  of  sin- 
cerity and  authenticity  In  his  spoken  word  that  former  leaders  did 
not  p.-ss:'ss.  filled  with  their  vanity. 

As  a  nation  we  were  not  unlike  a  man  without  a  head,  moving 
swlftlv  toward  wreckage  and  ruin,  realizing  fully  the  fate  that 
was   before   us  and  yet   powerless  to   avoid  the   Inevitable  crash. 

Every  thoughtful,  considerate  American  is  grateful  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  much  of  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought  In  the  business  status  of  this  Nation  He  saved  us  from 
national  bankruptcy;  he  saved  us  from  something  far  worse — 
for  an  unorpanlt**!  people  in  which  there  are  millions  of  unem- 
ployed would  socn  have  been  ruled  by  gangs  and  reckless  hungry 
mobs 

Immediate  and  strong  action  was  necessary  to  save  the  Nation 
from  ruin.  The  closing  of  the  banks  proved  to  the  cotmtry  that 
wc  had  a  daring,  self-reliant  leader  at  the  helm.  The  Nation  that 
was  wobbling  like  a  chicken  with  its  head  off  was  quickly  sup- 
plied with  an  intelligent  and  powerful  directing  force.  Orderly 
regulations  were  substituted  for  chaotic  confusion. 


An  example  of  the  outstanding  efficiency  of  our  Chief  Exe<^- 
tlve  was  demonstrated  In  his  settlement  of  the  automobile  strike. 
Both  business  and  labor  were  satisfied  with  his  decli^ions^  pe 
rights  of  the  citizens— constitutional  government— were  upheld 

The  great  majority  of  the  American  people  desire  and  have 
determined  that  there  shall  be  no  interruption  to  the  processes  of 
r^ov«y  which  have  brought  us  so  far  In  the  direction  of  general 

^'^SE^'^Stics  wUl  say  that  this  is  poUtlcs  and  not  economics^ 
Well  politics  and  economic  success  at  this  stage  of  national 
progreiTare  Inseparable.  It  was  politics  to  accomplish  the  retire- 
ment of  an  administration  that  had  miserably  failed,  and  to  bring 
about  the  election  in  1932  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  with  a 
mandate  from  the  people  to  correct  the  abuses,  that  had  left  our 
Nation  tottering  on  the  brink  of  catastrophe. 

Seven  years  of  constructive  leadership  have  made  things  im- 
measurably better.  They  are  not  perfect  by  any  means,  but 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises,  large  and  small,  are  making 
money  and  the  total  of  our  well-being  Is  constantly  Improving. 
The  elements  that  are  fighting  the  administration  are  not  helping 
in  bringing  about  this  state  of  affairs  We  would  be  much  further 
on  our  way  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  incessant  clamor  of  our 
political  foes,  who  have  fought  every  detail  of  our  program  Their 
constant  effort  Is  to  replace  the  Impulses  of  faith  and  hope,  en- 
gendered by  the  revival  of  business  activity,  with  the  philosophy 

of  fear.  .      . 

That  has  delayed  complete  recovery,  delayed  the  reinvestment  of 
profits.  That  Is  why  there  are  so  many  still  unemployed  even  In 
the  face  of  rising  markets  and  increased   income 

There  are  three  ways  of  cooperating  One  is  to  do  less  than 
your  half  of  the  Job.  which  is  really  not  cooperating  at  all  The 
second  Is  to  do  exactly  half,  depending  on  the  other  fellow  to  do 
as  well  as  you  And  the  third  is  to  do  as  much  more  than  your 
share  as  you  possibly  can.  Then.  If  the  other  fellow  does  more 
than  his  share,  too.  what  a  cracking  good  Job  you  will  turn  out. 
Early  In  life  I  caught  the  Inspiration  of  cooperation  I  re.ihzed 
full  well  that  if  I  were  to  succeed  In  any  great  measure,  I  must 
necessarily  not  rely  upon  my  own  hands  alone.  One  man  can  do 
only  so  niuch.  but  when  he  identifies  himself  with  others  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  certain  purpose,  not  only  does  his  work 
l)ecome  easier  but  the  results  more  certain 

Membership  In  any  organization  means  an  essential  part  of  the 
whole.  Each  member  of  a  society  has  his  Individual  part  to  play. 
If  he  Is  the  right  sort  of  an  individual  he  Is  going  to  realize  that 
the  progress  of  the  society  may  depenvl  on  how  well  he  has  taken 
care  of  his  minor  part. 

In  the  theatrical  world  the  star  that  shines  the  most  brilliantly 
must  have  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  other  mcmt>ers  of  the 
cast.  By  the  production  being  pronounced  a  success  all  have  their 
reward — a  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  performed  their 
parts  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  assure  success 

A  good  member  of  a  society  or  organization  places  faith  in  the 
leader  and  battles  for  the  true  principles  of  his  organization 

The  Democratic  Party  is  a  party  that  encourages  Independent 
thought  among  its  members  If  they  all  thought  alike  it  would 
be  proof  conclusive  that  they  did  not  think  at  all.  Parties  exl.^t 
because  parties  emphasize  the  points  of  difference.  Harmony  exists 
In  parties  l>ecause  the  members  emphasize  the  points  of  agreement 
rather  than  the  points  of  difference.  In  this  Nation  the  things 
that  the  whole  people  have  and  hold  in  common  are  more  numerous 
and  more  important  than  the  things  on  which  they  differ  Today 
those  who  stand  for  the  Democratic  Party  are  able  to  go  before  this 
Nation  and  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  Is  in  them. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  comlrig  together  is  a  beginning: 
keeping  together  Is  progress:  and  working  together  Is  loyalty  and 
success 

A  house  divided  cannot  stand.  Its  enemies,  the  opposition,  seek 
to  make  divisions  so  they  may  enter  in.  As  a  party  let  us  t>e  mili- 
tant, presenting  a  strong,  undaunted  front  and  follow  our  Ideals  to 
victory. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  never  have  I  undertaken 
a  duty  more  pleasing  to  me  than  that  which  I  am  now  endeavoring 
to  perform  Nevertheless.  I  sincerely  regret  that  this  part  of  the 
program  has  been  assigned  to  me.  The  occasion  Is  deserving  the 
support  of  much  greater  ability  of  speech  than  I  possess. 

However,    today    we   are    making    history.     This    is    a   momentous 
I    hour  in  the  annals  of  our  State 

We  are  met  to  choose  a  candidate  to  represent  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  who  will 
uninterruptedly  and  faithfully  carry  out  the  duties  and  the 
responsibilities  of  that  Important  office 

Such  a  person  must  have  certain  qualifications.  He  must  be  a 
real  leader.  He  must  be  a  man  who  has  been  trained  for  such 
tasks  as  will  confront  him.  He  must  be  trained  in  the  school  of 
experience. 

Moreover,  he  must  be  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity  and 
honesty;  he  must  be  one  who  Is  known  as  fearless  and  who  Is 
pledged  by  both  word  and  past  service  to  the  faithful  enforcement 
Of  all  laws.  He  must  stand  In  the  open  on  all  issues.  The  seech- 
ing light  of  closest  investigation  must  not  reveal  compromise  with 
wrong,  no  effort  to  shield  or  bargain  with  WTongdoers,  and  no 
apology  for  our  Constitution  and  Its  provisions. 

Such  a  man  we  must  have  and  such  a  man  I  gladly  proffer. 
He  is  honored  at  home,  trusted  everywhere     There  Is  no  need  to 
portray  the  profound  love  which  goes  out  to  otor  candidate  from 
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every  class  and  section  of  this  great  mountain  district.  If  you 
would  know  the  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  free  from  the 
conventions  and  restrictions  Imposed  by  urban  society,  go  Into 
the  hill  country  and  live  with  Its  honest  and  simple  folk.  There 
you  win  observe  the  elemental  nature  of  man  and  his  close  rela- 
tionship to  Mother  E.Hith.  Tliere  you  wiU  feel  the  throb  of  the 
mountains,  the  combined  heart  of  Its  people,  beating  in  unison 
with  the  great  heart  of  God.  Men  of  ambition,  in  such  surround- 
ings inevitably  become  great.  My  friend  and  your  friend,  the 
friend  of  all  the  people,  had  as  an  cs.sentlal  part  of  his  education 
years  of  schooling  In  such  an  environment. 

The  Immortal  spirits  whose  hands  guided  the  Infant  steps  of  this 
Republic,  whose  blood  consecrated  and  made  this  land  liberty's 
dearest  shrine,  cry  out  again  to  each  of  the  mlUion  of  voters  Into 
whose  hands  the  dcstlnv  of  this  Nation  is  lodged.  "Watchman, 
what  of  the  night?"  From  the  orange  groves  of  Florida  to  the  wav- 
ing wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest;  from  the  nodding  pines  beyond 
the  Alleghanies  across  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rockies  to  the 
slopes  by  the  peaceful  sea.  men  and  women  with  ballot  in  hand, 
answer.  "'The  morning  cometh."  the  morning  of  the  Republics 
hope.  ^  ,  „ 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  the  courage  to  write  In  the  presence  of  a 
tyrant  and  his  army,  the  Immortal  wcrds:  '•That  governments 
derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Our  candidate  knows  the  dangers  of  monopolies,  comblnatlor^s. 
and  trusts— Institutions  formed  and  fostered  by  privileged  groups. 
His  voice  has  been  ral.sed  for  oppressed  humanity.  He  has  charmed 
the  common  people  with  the  plain  truth  of  democracy.  He  Is  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  champions  of  the  rights  of  the 
plain  people. 

On  our  candidate's  behalf.  I  can  promise  faithful  service  and 
the  prompt  discharge  of  every  duty.  Others  may  have  as  much 
zeal  for  the  cause;  bome  may  have  as  long  a  training  for  the  duties 
of  the  office;  a  few  may  possibly  have  as  legitimate  a  claim  upon 
any  honors  or  rewards  in  your  gift;  but  where  can  you  find  in  the 
District  a  man  with  such  a  combination  of  claims? 

Recently  I  heard  of  a  rare  old  hand-written  copy  of  the  Bible, 
the  first  page  of  which  was  beautifully  Ulumlnated:  a  charming 
design  of  many-colored  flowers  and  leaves  surrounded  the  record, 
while  the  initial  letter  was  embellished  with  a  leaf  of  pure  gold. 
The  gold  was  not  essential  to  the  record  or  to  the  charm  of  the 
artistically  colored  decoration  which  formed  its  frame,  but  this 
added  touch  of  pure  gold  provided  an  unmistakable  glow  and 
enhanced  the  Importance  of  the  whole.  It  was  a  plus  sign  on 
the  recorded  page. 

The  pure  gold"  of  a  fine  character  shines  as  the  morning  .sun  and 
lends  a  rare  dignity  to  the  achievements  of  man.  It  is  the  plus 
sign  which  illuminates  the  beauty  of  his  record  In  the  theater  of 
life  which  he  adorns. 

I  nominate  one  of  America's  great  Democrats  as  our  candidate 
for    Congress    from     the    Ninth     District    of    Virglnia-^oHN    W. 

F*LANNACAN,   Jr. 

Lincoln   Group  Observes   Important  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  F.  ARNOLD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25. 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  KING  V.  HOSTICK 


Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  written 
by  a  distinguished  son  of  Dlinois  and  well-known  Lincoln 
student  and  writer.  Mr.  King  V.  Hostick: 

LINCOLN    GROUP    OBSERVES    IMPORTANT    ANNIVERSAET 

(By  King  V.  Hostick) 
This  writer  has  been  privileged  to  attend  some  highly  Interest- 
Int?  Lincoln  group  gatherincs  In  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
on' many  different  occasions,  but  one  which  will  stand  out  in  hla 
memory  for  many  vears  to  come  was  a  meeting  held  In  the  Wil- 
liam Petersen  House  in  Wa-shington.  D.  C.  on  the  early  morning  of 
April  15  1940.  The  date  was  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
day  Abraham  Lincoln  breathed  his  last,  and  the  place,  the  house 
to  which  his  bleeding  body  was  carried  after  the  tragedy  at  Ford's 

Theater.  , ,        , 

Accompanied  by  Mr  Bert  Sheldon,  well-known  Lincoln  enthu- 
sl.ist  and  prime  rnover  in  the  formation  of  the  Washington.  D.  C, 
Lincoln  Group,  we  arrived  at  511  Tenth  Street  NW.  at  approxi- 
mately 7  a.  m..  there  to  be  met  by  several  other  gentlemen,  among 
thom  Dr.  Stewart  McClelland,  president  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
trniverslty  of  Harrogate.  Tenn  :  Congressman  George  A.  Dovdeho, 
of  Michigan,  himself  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  Emancipator  and 
present  owner  of  the  famous  Grace  Bedell  letter  written  to  Lin- 


coln asking  him  to  grow  a  beard:  Handle  B  Triett.  of  the  Lincoln 
Museum  of  Washington;  Carl  W.  Schaefer.  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and 
Robert  Lee  Kincaid,  executive  vice  president  ot  Lincoln  Memorial 
University. 

At  exactly  1:22  a.  m. — the  moment  Lincoln  breathed  his  last  and 
became  part  of  eternity — Dr.  McClelland  steppe<l  forward  and  asked 
that  we  bow  our  heads  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  Civil  War 
President.  After  a  full  minute  of  silence.  Dr.  McClelland  offered 
a  prayer.  Here  In  the  gray  morning  stillness  of  a  tiny  room,  nearly 
a  century  later,  one  was  acutely  con.sclous  of  the  spirit  of  this 
great  man  among  those  who  had  assembled  there  to  do  him  honor 
and  the  memorial  service  was  dignified  and  touching.  Several 
men's  eyes  were  tear-filled  and  one  gentleman  openly  wept.  Writ- 
ten words  fall  to  describe  adequately  the  emc  tlons  of  the  group 
who  took  part  In  thLs  early  morning  meeting. 

An  interesting  discovery  which  came  to  light  was  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Schaefer  had  been  In  the  same  room  at  the  same  moment  25 
years  previous,  but  at  that  time  only  Mr.  Schaefer  and  his  friend. 
Mr.  O  H.  Oldroyd,  the  then  custodian  of  the  Petersen  House,  were 
pre.'^ent. 

As  this  group  of  some  10  or  12  gathered  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion the  writer  could  not  help  but  let  his  mind  drift  back  to  that 
fatal  evening  several  score  years  ago  when,  then  too.  men  had 
gathered  In  this  room  and  spoke  In  hushed  tones  and  on  the  bed 
lay  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  life  diminishing,  his  spirit  waning. 
Strange  that  this  child  of  the  people  who  had  achieved  the  heights, 
who  had  been  bora  In  a  small  and  humble  room,  should  be  des- 
tined to  pass  from  this  world  among  similar  surroundings.  What 
a  tragic  sight  It  must  have  presented.  But  the  world  is  well  awars 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  die  that  night,  nor  will  his  memory 
ever  fade.  He  has  taken  his  place  among  history's  Immortals  and 
the  ideals  he  excmphfled  shall  live  forever. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25. 1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES 


Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  damage  that  reciprocal-trade  agreements  were  doing  to 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States,  during  the  course 
of  the  recent  debate  wi  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  note  that  statistical  proof 
that  reciprocal-trade  agreements  directly  benefit  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  United  States  by  stimulating  exports  of 
American  dairy  products  is  contained  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

The  direct  export  benefits  are  seldom  mentioned.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  trade-agreements  program  prefer  to  make  It 
appear  by  false  implications,  fragmentary  statistics,  and  di- 
rect misstatements  that  tlie  program  has  been  nothing  but 
an  injury  to  the  dairy  industry  of  this  coimtry. 

It  is  a  fact  that  exports  and  imports  of  dairy  products 
together  are  ordinarily  almost  negligible  in  comparison  with 
domestic  production  and  consumption.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  United  States  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  level  of  industrial  activity  and  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States.  Opponents  of  trade  agree- 
ments know  this.  They  also  know  that  trade  agreements 
stimulate  and  maintain  industrial  activity  and  employment, 
thereby  creating  a  bigger  and  a  better  domestic  market  for 
American  farm  and  factory  products.  But  they  ignore  these 
facts,  as  well  as  the  facts  about  benefits  of  trade  agreements 
indirectly  facilitating  the  foreign  marketing  of  American 
dairy  products. 

I  insert  an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  23, 
1940.  calling  attention  to  this  direct  benefit  through  increased 
exjxjrts  of  surplus  United  States  dairy  products  to  countries 
which,  through  trade  agreements,  have  granted  concessions 
on  these  products. 
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fPVom  the  New  York  Times  of  April  23.  1940] 

TRADt    TRSATTIS    UIT    DAIRY    EXPORTS^TARirF    COMMISSION    COMPLETES 
SURVEY  OF  rrrrcT  op  agri:ements  on  shipments — concessions  are 

STt-DIED— IMPORTS  OF  PEODUCTS  ROSE  TO  $14,143,000  IN  1939  FROM 
tl2.09S.000  IN  1938 

Washington.  April  22 —A  substantial  Increase  In  exports  of 
dairy  products  to  11  countries  which  have  granted  the  United 
States  concessions  in  trade  agreements  was  reported  today  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  —     »     » 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Commission  In  a  survey  of  the  effect  or 
trade  agreements  on  dalrv  products  showed  the  value  of  dairy 
products  exported  to  countries  which  granted  tariff  concessions 
Increased  from  $1,673,000  in  1938  to  $2,815,000  in  1939.  while  ex- 
ports to  countries  which  have  not  granted  concessions  declined 
from  t4.411  000  to  $4,321,000. 

Total  dairy  exports  to  all  countries  In  1939  amounted  to  $7.- 
136.000.  against  $6,084,000  In  1938. 

•The  value  of  exports  for  which  concessions  have  been  obtained." 
the  Commi8.-lon  said,  using  the  1938  figure  for  comparison,  "repre- 
sented about  one-third  of  the  exports  of  dairy  products  to  all 
foreign  countries.  The  principal  concessions  obtained  have  applied 
to  dried  milk  " 

Th:-  Commission  said  exports  of  dairy  products  comprise  mainly 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  dried  milk.  Infants'  food  (malted). 
Three  of  the  countries  which  granted  concessions  on  these  prod- 
ucts were  the  leading  markets  for  the  United  States. 

•Venezuela,  by  far  the  largest  foreign  market."  the  Commlssicn 
said,  'gninted  concefsion.s  affecting  all  but  a  small  part  of  the 
United  State*  exports  to  that  country  Eight  other  Latin-American 
countries  granted  concessions  on  about  four-flfths  of  the  United 
States  exports  to  these  countries." 

The  United  States  granted  reductions  In  duties  under  trade 
agreements  now  in  effect  to  atwut  two-fifths  of  the  total  imports 
of  dairy  products,  the  Commission  reported 

"More  than  95  percent  of  the  Imports  affected  by  the  concessions 
have  consisted  of  cheese."  the  Commission  said.  '"On  the  basis  of 
Imports  in  1938.  the  average  reduction  In  duty  on  Imports  of  all 
dairy  products  was  15  percent.  The  average  reduction  on  conces- 
sion products  alone  was  33  percent." 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Commission  showed  the  value  of  im- 
ports of  dairy  products  on  wlilch  concessions  have  been  granted 
increased  from  $5,156,000  In  1938  to  $6,214,000  In  1939.  The  value 
of  total  dairy  products  Imported  In  these  years  was  listed  as 
$12,095,000  in  1938  and  $14,143,000  in  1939. 

The  Commission  said  more  than  one-half  the  imports  of  cheese. 
Including  nonconcesslon  Items,  consists  of  t>-pes  "which  are  of 
minor  Importance  In  domestic  production.  Cheddar  cheese  and 
Swiss  cheese  are  produced  In  substantial  volume  In  the  United 
States  There  Is  little  or  no  domestic  commercial  production  of  the 
other  concession  items." 

Although  duties  have  been  reduced  twice  in  agreements  with 
Canada  on  Imports  of  Cheddar  cheese,  the  Commission  said  "Im- 
ports coming  almost  entirely  from  Canada  have  been  Irregular  re- 
cently, but  In  no  year  have  they  exceeded  2.2  percent  of  domestic 
production." 

The  Trojan  Horse  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur&day,  April  25. 1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD  OF  APRIL  22, 

1940 


That's  not  our  Idea  of  improving  the  waec  and  hour  law.  Our 
Idea  of  Improving  that  law  is  to  make  It  apply  tfl  more  workers^to 
broaden  Its  scope  so  the  wage  and  hour  levels  of  the  Nation  wui 
further  Increase  purchasing  power,  further  Increase  employment — 
and  by  so  doing,  further  increase  the  volume  of  American  business. 
The  bill  offered  by  Representative  B.arden  of  North  Carolina.  Is 
attractively  dressed  up.  It  would  "protect  the  farmer"  and  "clear 
up  certain  ambiguities  In  the  statute."  And  the  actual  changes 
sound  quite  innocent — until  one  examines  their  actual  effect. 

This  bill  wou!d  not  have  anv  effect  upon  farm  labor,  despite  Its 
pretensions  The  wage  and  hour  law  does  not  cover  agriculture. 
But  the  bill  would  strip  the  laws  protection  from  all  employees  who 
perform  Industrial  work  on  agricultural,  horticultural,  or  dairy 
products— from  the  time  they  have  left  the  farm  untU  they  have 
reached  the  ccnpumer. 

Think  what  that  means.  That  means  taking  away  wage  and 
hour  protection  from  every  worker  in  every  cannery,  from  every 
worker  in  milk-processing  plants,  and  even  from  the  men  who 
deliver  milk  to  ycur  door.  The  provision  would  drive  a  mighty 
wedge  into  the  very  heart  of  all  wage  and  hour  protection  because. 
If  reactio!!  cm  get  away  with  this,  it  'aiII  be  encouraged  to  go  on  to 
destroy  the  entire  act  In  its  own  good  time. 

To  deprive  1.500.000  industrial  workers  of  wage  and  hour  protec- 
tion simply  because  they  are  engaged  in  factories  which  procf-.-s 
foods  Is  to  say.  in  effect,  that  no  worker  has  a  right  to  such  pro- 
tection unless  he  somehow  Is  able  to  organize  to  compel  Congress  to 
give  It  to  him. 

The  wage  and  hour  law  was  enacted  to  put  a  floor  under  wages 
In  our  minority  of  shamefully  underpaid  mdur-trles  a::d  at  tlie  sitme 
time  to  put  a  celling  on  hours.  In  each  instance  the  standards  were 
extremely  mild,  working  no  hardship  upon  anyone.  The  law.  in- 
deed, was  generally  regarded  as  only  a  first  step. 

And  now  Congress  is  asked  to  retrace  at  least  half  that. 
The  seriousness  of  the  situation   is  that   the  proponents  of  the 
Harden  bill  appear  strong  enough  to  force  their  amendments  to  a 
vote. 

We  hope  Congress  will  answer  them  with  an  overwhelming  re- 
jection. 

National  Youth  Administration  in  the  University  of 

Oregon 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  April  22.  1940: 
(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  April  22.   1940 1 

THE   TROJAJf    HORSE    IN   CONGRESS 

If  the  American  people  want  a  first-hand  example  of  the  kind  of 
•*boring  from  within"  tactics  which  really  menace  their  Interests 
they  may  observe  the  attempt  now  under  way  to  kill  the  wage  and 
hour  law. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  wage  and  hour  law  faces  a 
fight  for  Its  very  life. 

Opponents  of  the  meastire  do  not.  however,  attack  It  directly. 
Instead,  they  pose  as  friends  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  who  want 
to  amend  It  so  as  to  Improve  It. 

How  much  they  would  Improve  It  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  If  the  Harden  bill— their  Trojan  horse — should  be  enacted  it 
would  remove  wage  and  hour  protection  from  1,500,000  workers  at 
one  swoop. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OK  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25.  1940 


EXCERPT    FROM    REPORT    BY    KARL   W.    ONTHANK.    DEAN    OP 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  proof  of  the  excellent  work 
that  is  being  done  under  the  National  Youth  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Oregon.  I  call  attention  to  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  report  dated  April  19,  1940,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Karl  W.  Onthank.  dean  of  personnel  administra- 
tion, showing  honor  grades  of  undergraduate  N.  Y.  A.  students 
as  compared  with  total  undergraduate  enrollment  at  the 
university: 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  15.2  percent  of  N.  Y.  A. 
students  in  the  university  last  quarter  were  on  the  honor  roll,  as 
compared  with  5  1  percent  of  the  entire  student  body,  and  that  33  5 
percent  of  all  students  getting  on  the  honor  roll  come  from  the 
N.  Y  A.  group.  Of  the  students  making  straight  A  records.  51  per- 
cent this  last  term  60  percent  fall  term,  are  N  Y.  A  -aided  students; 
only  0  59  percent  of  the  whole  student  body  earned  straight  A  rec- 
ords. Those  figures  are  much  the  same  as  those  every  term  since 
N.  Y.  A    aid  was  started. 

The  point  of  this,  of  course,  is  not  that  N  Y  A.  aid  gtiarantees 
high  grades,  but  that  N.  Y.  A.  Is  keeping  in  the  university  students 
who  can  do  outstanding  work,  and  who,  with  this  aid,  actually 
achieve  outstanding  records. 

I  presume  net  all  Institutions  have  quite  this  proportion  of 
N.  Y.  A.  students  on  the  honor  roll,  but  from  what  I  know  of  the 
operation  of  N  Y  A.  In  other  ccllcgeo  and  universities,  approximately 
this  slttiatlon  is  relatively  common.  That  Is.  college  aid  Is  not  only, 
at  a  comparatively  small  coj^t.  keeping  thousands  of  youth  off  an 
already  overcrowded  labor  market  but.  more  important.  Is  helping  a 
great  many  superior  yoiing  men  and  women  to  carry  their  education 
to  a  point  where  their  superior  abilities  are  more  fully  developed. 
ITils  Is  obviously  desirable  both  for  their  own  advancement  and  fee 
the  pubhc  welfare. 
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A  rrport  of  honor  grad'-';  of  undergraduate  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tratwn  students  as  compared  ifUh   total  undergraduates  enroll- 
ment at  University  of  Oregon,  1937-38.  1938-39.  and  1939^0 
ITotal  K-ss  auditors  and  praiiuatos] 
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Logan-Walter  Bill— Editorial  Reaction  Unfavorable 
to  the  Decision  of  the  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25.  1940 

Mr.  CCX:HRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clearly  evident  from 
editorials  appearing  in  the  metropolitan  newspapers  that  the 
dangerous  precedent  set  by  the  provisions  of  the  Logan- 
Walter  bill  is  now  foreseen.  Editorial  writers  are  now  view- 
ing with  alarm  the  effect  of  .such  legislation. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  was  clearly  due  to  propaganda. 
To  date  over  10.000  bills  and  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate.  It  is.  as  we  all  know,  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  Members  to  examine,  let  alone  care- 
fully study,  all  these  measures.  Tlie  propaganda  that  came 
to  my  desk  in  support  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  was  inspired 
because,  hardly  without  exception,  all  letters  favored  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  My  suspicions  were  aroused  when  I 
gave  some  thought  to  the  source  of  the  propaganda.  It  was 
then  that  I  secured  copies  of  the  bill  and  report,  as  well  as 
the  hearings,  and  I  could  see  the  dangers  embodied  in  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Some  Members  have  told  me  their 
mail  indicated  it  was  popular  legislation  and  agreed  to  sup- 
port it  without  careful  study. 

Editorial  writers  are  now  accusing  the  Congress  of  shirking 
Its  responsibility  by  providing  for  a  review  of  administrative 
decisions,  which,  of  course,  will  clog  the  Federal  courts  and 
result  in  Congress  being  required  to  create  many  additional 
judgeships. 

I  am  not  alarmed  over  the  situation  even  though  the  bill 
pas.'=:ed  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  which  I  think  was  due 
to  the  one-sided  propaganda,  because  I  am  confident  that  the 
measure  will  never  reach  the  archives  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Somewhere,  either  in  the  Senate  or  the  White  House, 
it  will  meet  its  death,  as  it  should. 

After  the  Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Administrative 
Procedure  makes  its  final  report,  then  the  question  can  be 
properly  approached. 

The  action  of  the  House  in  passing  legislation  while  such 
an  outstanding  committee  was  thoroughly  investigating  and 
di-scussing  the  subject  is  beyond  me  to  understand.  For  in- 
stance, let  us  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  Assume  the 
Congress  was  considering  some  important  question  and  a  bill 
is  about  to  be  reported.  The  President,  knowing  this  and 
being  opposed,  having  the  power  under  some  law  the  Con- 


press  has  passed,  issues  an  Executive  order  which  would  prac- 
tically nullify  the  recommendations  made  by  a  congressional 
committee.  Ask  yourself  how  Members  of  Congress  would 
feel.  Would  they  resent  such  action  by  the  President?  Of 
course,  they  would. 

During  the  debate  it  was  insinuated  that  certain  members 
of  the  Attorney  General's  committee  were  interested  in  de- 
laying the  report  because  they  were  receiving  substantial 
salaries.  I  replied  to  this  insinuation  at  the  time,  especially 
as  to  the  director  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Walter  Gellhorn, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  one  of  the  members.  It  so 
happens  that  Mr.  Gellhorn  is,  or  was,  a  St.  Louisan.  the  city 
I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  in  this  body.  I  have 
never  met  the  gentleman  in  my  life,  but  I  do  know  of  his 
activities  and  of  his  outstanding  ability.  I  do  know  Mr. 
Gellhorn  did  not  seek  this  assignment,  but  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral sought  Mr.  Gellhorn.  because  he  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  in  the  country  on  administrative  law. 

I  further  know  that  before  Mr.  Gellhorn  consented  to  serve 
as  director,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  it  perfectly 
plain  that,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  stage  of  the  work 
at  the  time,  he  could  not  remain  as  director  beyond  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  when  he  would  be  required,  as  he  desired, 
to  resume  his  permanent  career  at  Columbia  University, 
where  he  is  a  full  professor  in  the  law  school. 

Several  times  since  accepting  the  assignment  I  am  advised 
that  he  has  announced  under  no  circumstances  would  he  re- 
main in  Washington  beyond  the  end  of  the  summer.  This 
shows  it  was  foolish  to  say  he  was  engaged  in  dilatory  tactics 
in  order  to  preserve  a  job  for  himself.  It  was  a  reckless 
statement,  to  say  the  least,  because  I  further  know  those 
engaged  in  the  work  for  the  Attorney  General  have  been 
going  at  a  rather  uncomfortable  pace  in  an  effort  to  complete 
a  very  large  undertaking  in  the  space  of  a  single  year, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidence  that  editorial  writers  are  viewing 
this  legislation  with  alarm.  I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Wednesday, 
April  24.  which  follows: 

The  Walter-Logan  bill  does  not  look  so  gocd  to  us. 

This  is  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
week  by  the  heavy  majority  of  282  to  97.  and  on  which  a  showdown 
In  the  Senate  Is  expected  wiih;n  the  next  few  days. 

The  bill  has  had  considerable  publicity,  but  it  should  have  a  lot 
more  before  the  Senate  votes  on  it.  And  if  the  Senate  passes  it, 
we  hope  the  Presidrnt  will  veto  it. 

The  Walter-Logan  bill,  backed  by  a  combination  of  Republicans 
and  conservative  Southern  Democrats,  is  a  bill  to  hamstring  a  large 
part  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  background  of  the  story  Is  this: 

Ever  since  there  was  a  Federal  Government.  Congress  has  been 
setting  up  administrative  boards,  bureaus,  and  agencies  to  handle 
various  branches  of  the  Government's  business. 

There  are.  to  mention  a  few  of  the  best  known  of  these  boards, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve  Beard, 
the  Federal  TYade  Commission,  the  Securities  and  Eicchange  Com- 
mission, the  National  Labor  lielations  Board. 

The  number  of  these  agencies  has  now  passed  130.  Some  of  them 
are  useless  and   outworn.     Some   other .s   are  tyrranical   and  Peck- 

snifflch the    Federal    Communications    CommUsion    ( radio  i    being 

an  example.     Most  of  them  perform  neces.'^ary  Government  work. 

The  Walter-Logan  bill  seeks  to  bring  these  agencies  under  the 
control  of  the  courts. 

It  would  do  so  by  permitting  appeals  from  these  boards'  decisions 
to  any  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

It  would  also  make  the  rules  and  procedure  uscjd  by  these  beards 
subject  to  review  and  approval  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals. 

A  few  long-established  Government  boards  and  bureaus  are  ex- 
empted among  them  the  Interstate  Commerce  and  Federal  Trade 
Commissions.  Practically  all  the  New  Deals  n^w  administrative 
agencies  are  covered  by  the  bill. 

Tl^e  bill  looks  bad  to  us,  because  we  believe  this  Is  the  wrong  way 
to  cure  what  bureaucratic  evils  there  may  be  in  our  Government. 
Tliey  should  not  be  remedied  by  the  judicial  branch;  that  Is  a  job 
for  the  legislative  branch.  The  courts  should  net  be  empowered 
to  supervise  these  agencies;  Congress  should  perform  its  plain 
duty  in  proper  cases  by  abolishing  the  board,  or  by  firing  oi  dis- 
ciplining the  bureaucrats  who  run  It. 

To  repeat  we  think  the  Walter-Logan  bill  Is  a  bad  one.  and  we 
hope  it  loses  out  somewhere  along  the  line  frcm  the  House  to  the 
President's  de&k. 
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Thursday.  April  25.  1940 


our  partite  form  of  government.  In  which  he  Intonated  ^J^  Wend- 
shlD  with  congress  and  his  aversion  to  usurpation  of  freedom  of 
Judgment  and  conscientious  pursuit  of  men  serving  in  Congress. 
Kress  may  be  considered  our  mo5t  formidable  mainstay  of  f rec- 
dom  aS  ^lldarlty  v^hen  we  elect  dutiful  and  trustworthy  Repre- 
Bentatlves.    There  our  safety  and  welfare  rests. 


State  Democratic  Convention  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


EDITCRIAL  FROM  THE   EV'ENING   LEADER.   ST.   MARYS.  OIHO 

Mr  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Buss,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Eve- 
nlnK  Leader,  of  St.  Marys.  Ohio,  which  was  published  on 
April  13.  1940: 

CnifCKZM    om     MAIWSTAT 

The  people  of  the  Unitf.d   StatM  will   soon  toe  called  upon   to 
elect   a   President   an   well   as   repre^-nlatlven   to   ConRrcM^    It    I. 
moD^r  that  ihey  me.v.ure  well  their  »Up,  in  order  that   no  mlB- 
5ma«e  in  their  cherished  notions  take,  place.    The  Impcrtance  of 
Sectmg    a   strong   Congress    Is   frreater   than    that    of    electing    a 
pSSldent    J  U  U  the  former  that  exercises  the  will  of  the  people. 
the  bulwark  of  the  Nation's  weal.     Our  Congress  has  been  prone 
to  deUga'.e  much  of  Its  power   to  the  ExecutiAc.   and  tha  ,^?";° 
mean   paH.-.Uig   It   on   to   the    bureaucrats.     This   has   resulted    in 
Kovernment   in  reverse.   In   that   hirelings  essay   to   point   the   way 
U«^ad  of  the  Congress.     Since  ours  Is  st;U  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  Interventions  of  what- 
S»ver  sort  must  have  no  place  and  should  not  be  allowed.     The 
President's  function   Is  to  propose   and   that   o     the   Congress  to 
dispose.     The  President  may   recommend   certalri   legislation    but 
before   adopting   any   of    them,   our   Senators   and    Represcntatlvts 
must  first  take  advice  with  the  people  back  home  and  follow  their 
edicts  in  preference  to  anv  other.     This  Is  not  always  done,  hence 
the  general  unrest  and  dlsj^atisfactlcn  pervading  the  country. 

By  some  manner  of  means,  the  chart  and  log  book  In  admlnls- 
trative  affairs  has  been  melded  Into  an  Inflexible  pattern,  not  as  the 
dictation  of  Vox  Popull.  but  by  policy-forming  agencies.  In  and  out 
of  Congress.  The  clamor  of  the  people  has  made  no  Impression  on 
them  as  If  citizens  needed  no  consideration  or  dldn  t  know  or 
care  very  much  about  public  conduct.  Seme  were  lulled  Into 
a  sense  of  complacence  by  the  doling  process.  Money  has  poured 
freely  from  the  Nation's  Treasury  for  purposes  of  relief,  without 
affecting  the  forlorn  conditions.  Private  Initiative  and  er.ter- 
orlse  have  been  stymied  in  the  forward  pa.ss  and  the  "devil  may 
care"  spirit  has  Invaded  the  arena  of  activity,  until  no  one  really 
knows  or  cares  less  about  the  outcome.  Unless  the  Pf ^P  ?  f^^l-^J^^f} 
from  their  slumbers  and  take  things  really  to  heart,  there  will 
be  a  story  to  tell  about  the  decline  of  American  ingenuity  and 
the  fading  away  of  American  stamina.  Lord  forbid  that  this  Na- 
tion brought  into  being  by  the  unflagging  'l^otion  of  patrlc'.^  and 
dedicated  to  the  arts  of  liberty  and  freedom,  shall  forfeit  Its 
blrthrlRht  by  contrariwise  habtu  and  demeanors.       ,    ,^  ^  _^    . 

The  peoples-  sounding  board  Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
There  their  influence  may  be  applied  directly  and  Impl  cltly  When 
go^  men  and  true  are  selected  for  a  seat  in  this  great  dellberat  ve 
body  the  reaction  will  be  good  and  wholesome,  for  there  Is  not  a 
ConKressman  who  would  deviate  very  far  from  the  expressed  w-ishes 
of  the  people  If  he  knows  his  business.  Popular  approval  of  things 
done  Klves  authority  and  power  to  regimes  as  nothing  else  can  and 
drnes  for  continuities  of  quality-tested  programs.  In  casting  our 
^^te  for  a  President  we  have  only  a  forty-five  millionth  part  but 
-  in  casting  our  vote  for  a  Congressman  we  have  a  one  hundred  and 
twenty-flve  thousandth  part,  which  denotes  greater  Influence  in 
the  selection  of  Congressmen  than  that  of  a  President  Whenever 
we  Impress  Congressmen  with  the  propriety  of  constUtlng  the  peo- 
Dle  instead  of  with  bureaucrats  hanging  around  Washington,  we 
will  have  impounded  a  force  that  will  be  productive  of  sound  legis- 
lation and  general  welfare.  There  are  not  many  George  V^ash- 
ingtcns  but  there  was  one  who  In  his  first  Inaugural  address  did 
not  recommend  any  particular  mea.sure  but  preferred  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  talents,  the  rectitude,  and  patriotism  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  delegating  all  legislation  to  them. 

A  slogan  worthy  of  adoption  would  be  "list  not  to  executive  offi- 
cials but  to  the  great  body  of  American  citizens"  If  real  construc- 
tive effort  shall  be  your  aim.  The  real  mastership  rests  with  the 
people,  who  would  not  that  anything  deleterious  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  be  done.  Our  Congressman  comes  nearest  divining  the 
heart  desires  of  the  people  he  represents  and  his  voice  should  carry 
cenvlctlon.  Strcng  and  righteous  men  should  therefore  be  sent  to 
Congress  that  people  be  served  In  the  highest  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion Now.  on  the  advent  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-seventh 
birthday  (which  occurs  today)  of  Thomas  JefTerson.  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  and  third  President 
of  the  United  States,  may  be  cited  his  version  of  the  sancUty  of 


HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OK   1LLISOI.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  C.  ARTHLTl  ANDERSON.  OF  VnSSOURX 

Mr  FRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon  C.  Arthur  Anderson,  of  St.  Louis  County.  Mo.,  as  per- 
manent chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in 
St.  Louis.  Monday.  April  15: 

Fellow  Democrats,  the  Democratic  Party  stands  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  about  to  hear  Judgment  pronounced  upon  it. 
This  l.s  the  most  important  and  crucial  year  In  the  entire  history 
of  our  g.-^eat  and  b.loved  party,  for  we  have  be.  n  at  the  helm 
through  8  long  years  of  perilous  Journey,  throvigh  a  sea  that  has 
not  been  calm  for  a  moment.  The  people  of  this  Nation  are 
about  to  pass  judgment  upon  our  navigation  and  tak?  account  ol 

our  stewardship.  .  ^     „  «„.♦. 

A  victory  In  November  will  be  a  vindication  of  all  our  efforts 
and  a  token  of  approval  from  the  American  people.  A  defeat  may 
well  mean  the  very  end  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Lets  not  even 
think  of  defeat,  but  only  of  the  means  by  which  to  achieve  a 
elcrious  victory.  But  let  the  specter  of  defeat  lie  In  the  brick- 
Iround.  and  may  It  stare  us  straight  In  the  eye  If  we  b.-come  lax 
ind  lazy  In  this  great  campaign.  Naturally,  none  of  us  believe 
that  we  will  run  second  next  faU.  and  I  feci  coiifldent  In  prcdlct- 
inc  an  overwhelming  Democratic  vlctcry  In  the  State  and  all  over 
the  Nation.  Nevertheless,  now.  as  never  before,  our  party  must 
pre-^nt  a  united  front,  and  the  command  staff  of  our  forces  must 
act   as  one  with   but   a  single   purpose   In   mind— victory   in   No- 

^^llie'^enemy  will  be  strong,  make  no  mistake  about  that  and 
our  chances  of  success  lie  solely  and  completely  In  our  ability  to 
unite  under  the  glorious  banner  of  our  great  party,  and  show 
conclusively  to  every  voter  that  his  Nation,  himself,  and  his  fam- 
ily and  his  p<5sterity  can  look  forward  with  security  and  confi- 
dence only  If  we  have  a  Democratic  victory.  Our  party  alone  is 
capable-our  party  alone  Is  willing— to  carry  on  the  great  social 
and  economic  reforms  that  have  been  Inaugurated  during  the  8 

years  we  have  held  the  reins.  .^„,,„„„ 

No  party  has  ever  besought  the  approbation  of  the  American 
people  with  such  a  magnificent  record  of  accomplishment  as  we 
do  today  No  party  has  ever  achieved  so  much  In  such  a  short 
time  I  know  the  American  people  will  reflect  their  knowledge  ol 
this  fact,  and  their  appreciation  of  our  efforts,  at  the  ballot  txjx 
next  November. 

It  Is  the  task  of  our  party  and  all  Its  candidates  and  all  of  its 
devoted  followers  to  see  that  the  accomplishments  of  our  adminis- 
tration are  kept  constantly  before  the  public  eye.  Let  no  one 
forget  that  the  Democratic  Party  alone  and  single-handed  brought 
order  out  of  utter  chaos  in  American  banking:  It  has  given  the 
farmer  of  the  Nation  his  first  real  chance  of  parity  with  the  other 
I  classes  it  has  given  security  to  the  aged:  It  has  Instilled  hope  In 
the  youth;  it  has  recognlzetl  and  fortified  the  rights  of  organized 
labor  and  it  has  put  the  Nation  back  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
And  greatest  of  all— the  Democratic  Party  has  insured  peace  for 
all  our  people. 

To  you.  my  friends,  in  whose  hands  lies  the  fate  of  our  party. 
I  sav  first  educate  yourselves  In  the  accomplishments  of  our  party 
durmg  the  past  7' 2  years.  Get  a  firm  gra.^p  of  what  we  have 
dene  so  that  you  can  present  a  strong  case  to  all  of  the  people 
with  whom  you  come  In  contact.  When  you  are  able  to  point 
out  and  reiterate  the  multitude  of  achievements  made  by  our 
party  you  will  then  be  presenting  the  strongest  and  most  convinc- 
ing "ar'gimient  possible  for  all  our  candidates  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest. 

No  political  partv  ever  won  such  overwhelming  victories  as  we 
have  during  the  past  8  years  and  yet  we  have  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  our  party  puts  the  national  welfare  far  above  and 
beyond  partisan  considerations.  Perhaps  this  fact  is  nowhere 
better  demonstrated  than  right  here  in  Missouri  where  our  party 
has  made  tremendous  strides  in  the  interest  of  better  and  cleaner 
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rovemment.  In  the  Federal  Government  we  have  broadened  and 
extended  the  civil  service  and  have  placed  a  strong  prohibition 
against  political  manipulation  In  public  office  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Hatch  laws.  No  clearer  evidence  can  be  adduced  than  these 
instances  which  show  conclusively  that  the  Democratic  Party  looks 
upon  the  Nation's  welfare  as  its  primary  consideration.  Our 
record  is  untarnished  by  any  cloud  however  small  and  we  can  be 
proud  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  succeeded  In  bringing  about 
momentous  political  reforms  where  otxr  predecessors  of  the  Re- 
publican Partv  failed  so  miserably.  ».  ,  w  1, 
At  a  partv  gathering  of  this  kind  It  Is  always  well  to  check  back 
over  the  record  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  facts.  Just  becaiise 
we  have  been  "In"  fcr  two  terms,  let's  not  assume  we  are  "In  for 
keeps  "  I  have  already  mentioned  In  broad  outline  the  generally 
acknowledged  achievements  of  two  Democratic  administrations 
Let  us  be  a  little  more  specific.  Let's  pet  the  facts  In  mind  so 
that  we  can  let  everybody  know  about  them.  If  we  are  able  to 
present  the  case  ba-wd  on  our  record,  no  voter  who  Is  conscious 
of  his  own  and  his  Nation's  welfare  will  ignore  us. 

I  don't  think  anybody  takes  particular  pleasure  In  talking  about 
the  condition  of  our  bank^  prior  to  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. The  «ltuation  was  so  bad  that  we  don't  like  to 
even  mention  It.  But  lest  we  forget,  lest  the  people  forget,  what 
our  party  did  to  Improve  this  situation,  lets  Uke  time  to  remind 
thrrn  Today  our  banks  are  safe  and  our  deposits  are  Insured 
against  loss  Bank  failures  have  been  reduced  from  more  than 
6  000  a  year  to  less  than  60.  This  alone  Is  sufficient  to  enshrine 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  hearu  of  Amerlcaiis  for  generations 
to  come  But  we  didn't  stop  there.  Among  the  first  major  accom- 
plli-hments  of  the  Democratic  odmlnlstrallon  was  repeal  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  which  had  saddled  the 
Nation  for  12  years  under  Republican  rule,  giving  rise  to  a  powerful 
criminal  element  that  grew  rich  out  of  the  Illicit  trade  in  liquor. 
Today  after  repeal  by  the  Democrats,  a  great  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling industry  has  been  revived,  giving  employment  to  thou.sand8 
of  people  helping  the  farmers  and  all  forms  of  transportation. 
In  addition,  the  Government.  Federal.  State,  and  city,  reaps  immense 
returns  from  legitimate  taxes  upon  these  Industries.  It  will  long 
be  remembered  that  the  Republicans  promised  repeal  but  never 
delivered.  The  Democrats  promised  repeal  and  made  their  word 
good  within  a  few  weeks  of  Inauguration. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  to  save  the  American  farmer 
from  the  certain  destruction  to  which  the  Republican  misrule  and 
neglect  foredoomed  him.  Production  has  been  wisely  planned  In 
conjunction  with  a  great  program  of  conservation.  After  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  of  national  exl.^tence  we  have  at  lat^t  seen  an 
Rdmini-stVation  that  recognizes  the  sotl  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
cur  natural  resources  and  Its  conservation  as  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  our  civilization.  The  accomplishments  of  the  Demtxrratlc 
Party  in  solving  the  complex  farm  problem  and  In  helping  the 
farmer  to  get  back  en  hi.s  feet  will  live  forever  In  the  annals  of 
"democracy-  In  action.  '  No  greater  calamity  could  befall  the  farmer 
of  this  Nation  than  a  Republican  victory  at  this  time.  Only  our 
party  can — onlv  our  party  Is  willing — to  go  forward  with  the  mag- 
nificent program  now  well  under  way.  The  Republicans  threaten 
and  even  promise  to  destroy  that  program  if  elected.  The  welfare 
of  our  farmers  Is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  us  all.  and  If  they  are 
neglected  now  I  hesitate  to  predict  the  future  or  Its  consequences. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  extended  a  helping  and  saving  hand  to 
the  unemployed  and  the  aged  through  Its  vast  system  of  social 
security  and  unemplovment  Insurance.  History  does  not  record 
even  a  simple  recognition  of  the  needs  of  these  people  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

We  have  sought  with  success  to  aid  the  laboring  classes  by  pro- 
viding a  floor  below  which  wages  may  not  fall  and  a  celling  above 
which  hours  of  work  may  not  extend.  We  have  recognized  and 
fortified  the  rights  of  workers  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  collec- 
tive bargaining..  The  onlv  recognizable  contnbutlon  of  the  Repub- 
lican Partv  in  tjhi.s  field  was  to  close  Its  eyes  while  unscrupulous  and 
avaricious' employers  defeated  every  effort  of  the  working  classes  to 
help  themselves 

They  closed  their  eyes  while  employers  perfected  elaborate  sys- 
tems of  industrial  .spies  and  other  devices  which  are  wholly  Incon- 
sistent with  democracy.  The  Republicans  would  make  much  of 
their  sympathy  for  labor  but  let  the  people  remember  and  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  Republican  Party  has  selected  as  Its  man  to 
raLse  Its  campalcn  chest  and  handle  Its  funds  one  of  the  most  bitter 
enemies  of  organized  labor  in  America;  a  man  who  steadfa.«;tly  re- 
fuses to  recognize  labor  oreanizations  and  who  employed  every 
possible  means  to  undermine  public  confidence  in  the  progressive 
legislation  of  the  Democratic  administrations.  The  people  of 
America  can  Judge  for  themselves. 

Perhaps  there  have  been  a  few  mistakes  along  the  line  In  provid- 
ing fcr  the  millions  who  now  depend  upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  even  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  But  corrections  have  been 
made  all  along  the  line.  Let  us  remember  that  the  Republican 
inaugviratlon  gift  to  the  Democrats  back  in  1932  was  10.000,000 
unemployed  and  .starving  people.  Never  before  had  such  a  problem 
confronted  any  admlni5tration  and  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  task 
Involved  we  have  achieved  remarkable  success.  The  great  public- 
works  program.  Including  the  C.  C.  C.  is  proving  to  be  of  im- 
measurable benefit  In  preserving  the  faith  of  our  people  In  our 
form  of  government,  which  was  seriously  threatened  by  years  of 
Republican  misrule. 


It  Is  Impossible  to  consider  the  welfare  of  cvr  Ixjloved  country 
today  without  some  mention  of  the  means  whereby  we  hope  to 
remain  at  peace  In  a  troubled  and  war-torn  N^orld.  The  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  demonstrated  its  slncen?  desire  to  keep  us 
out  of  all  foreign  entanglements.  We  realize.  0!'  course,  that  war 
m  Europe  and  Asia  le  a  terlous  blow  to  American  commerce  and 
trade-  but  In  the  interest  of  peace.  In  the  Int.  rest  of  preserving 
Democracy  here  In  America,  wt  have  been  willing  to  make  appropri- 
ate sacrifices  In  the  certain  knowledge  that  wr  will  Etirvlve  the 
tempest  onlv  by  remaining  free  of  all  entanglements. 

While  resolutely  determined  to  remain  free  of  all  wars  that  do  not 
concern  us.  the  Democratic  Party  has  not  neglected  the  obvious  ne- 
cessity of  augmenting  cur  dclcn.se  system  in  thl  s  world  gone  mad. 
This  administration  has  done  everything  hu:nanly  ixijvsible  to 
6ir«ngthen  the  national  d<'frn.<ie  consistent  with  the  efficient  carry- 
ing out  of  BO  va.st  a  program.  During  the  years  <f  Republican  rule, 
from  1920  to  1932,  our  national -defense  system  v,-as  neglected  woe- 
fully Ylu  cannot  hope  to  defend  this  va.st  Nation  In  tins  day  and 
age  with  a  conscript  Army  and  Navy  built  up  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  Modern  rnachliu-s  of  defense  require  skilled  and  scientific 
handling.  Therefore,  under  Democratic  leaders! ilp  we  have  given 
new  life  and  impetus  to  a  well-trained  Army  and  Navy  backed  up 
by  an  excellent  pystem  of  Rrserves  and  National  Guard. 

Under  Democratic  leadership  we  have  been  Chteful  to  retain  for 
our  own  protection  and  defense  many  scientific  d«  vices  and  weapons 
which  are  not  known  or  pjssc'jscd  by  other  cour.'.rlcs. 

The  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  th<  se  critical  days  of 
civilization  has  been  demonstrated,  tested,  and  proven.  Wisdom 
dictate's  that  w©  stay  on  the  course.  Tlie  Demicratic  Party  offers 
the  people  concrete  example  and  proof.  The  Republicans  offer 
hollow  promises  and  platitudes. 

As  Americans,  as  Democrats,  we  are  sincerely  and  justly  proud  of 
our  service  to  the  Nation  duilng  the  past  7' 2  years.  But  we  all 
realize  that  we  have  only  done  what  was  expected  of  us.  The  people 
of  America  are  entitled  to  a  government  that  recognizes  their  needs 
and  problems  and  does  something  to  help  them  achieve  the  full 
growth  of  life  that  this  Nation  holds  out  to  them.  If  the  Re- 
publican Party  recognized  these  things,  history  does  not  record  the 
fact.  All  we  know  U  that  they  pursued  the  do-nothing  policy  unto 
its  bitter  end. 

So.  my  friends  and  fellow  Democrats,  we  can  gird  ourselves  for 
battle  In  the  spirit  of  good  deeds  well  done  and  fortify  otir  beloved 
party  with  the  record  of  the  glorious  victories  we  have  wrought 
during  the  years  of  our  stewardship. 


The  War-Trade  Picture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF  NEW   YOUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  under  date  of  April 
23,  1940.  The  editorial  forcefully  presents  the  picture  of  war 
trade.  Buffalo  is  experiencing  an  increase  in  exports  and 
imports.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  the  bu^'iness  is  war  busi- 
ness. The  peacetime  trade  is  all  too  small  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  farm  and  other  non-war- making  materials 
with  automobile  exports  the  lowest  since  1933.  Significant 
in  the  editorial  is  the  statement  that  records  show  the  great- 
est volume  of  foreign  trade  in  our  history  ccmes  not  during 
wars  but  in  peacetime.  The  1914-18  era  £.nd  the  year  1939 
were  eclipsed  by  the  peaceful  years  from  1&19  to  1929.  Here 
is  what  the  editorial  says: 

THE  WAR-TRADE   PICTCRE 

The  changing  character  of  United  States  foreign  trade  and  the 
demand  for  American  products  in  tlie  markets  of  a  war-torn  world 
is  shown  strikingly  In  an  exhsrustlve  analysis  of  this  country's  ex- 
ports and  Imports  during  1939.  just  Issued  by  the  foreign  com- 
merce department  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Tlie  report  shows  the  dislocations  and  diversions  of  foreign  trade 
which  have  resulted  from  war  conditions,  as  well  as  an  accelerated 
trend  toward  exporting  manufactured  goods  ard  the  importing  of 
crude  products.  Nearly  CO  percent  of  exports  by  value  for  1939 
were  products  of  manufacturing  Industries.  Of  this  amount,  53.4 
percent  consisted  of  completely  flnl.shed  manulactures,  the  largest 
share  reached  in  more  than  60  years  by  any  of  the  five  economic 
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BTouM  into  which  American  export*  are  broken  down  ^  Experts  of 
crude  materUls  and  foodstuffs  accounted  for  only  a  fifth  of  the 
total  expt-rts  of  »3. 123.869  COO  On  the  other  hand.  Imports  of 
crude  matorlals  and  partly  flnLshed  manufactures  'or,'"*  ^^merl- 
cnn   Industrial  plant  made  up  54  percent  of  the  total  of  »2.276,- 

294  COO 

The  report  naturally  ehows  heavy  Increases  In  exports  of  aircraft, 
heav-y  machinery,  metals,  chemicals,  and  similar  Items  related  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  Since  the  out- 
brc.ili  of  war  last  September  these  exports  have  Increased  still  more 
rapidly,  at  the  expense  of  agricultural  exports  and  other  goods 
whose  purchaf^e  has  been  curtailed  or  diverted  to  other  markets 
In  the  effort  of  belligerent  nations  to  save  dollar  exchange  for  cash- 
and-carry  munltlcns  buying  Aircraft  exports  advanced  from  thir- 
teenth place  in  1938  to  third  In  1939.  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
they  will  rank  first  in  1940  on  the  basis  of  Allied  purchase  plans. 
Automobile  sales  abroad.  In  contrast,  declined  sharply  to  the  lowest 
pclnt  plnce  1933.  thou^^h  still  retaining  first  place  in  value.  _ 

An  interesting  local  sldellRht  of  the  report  has  to  do  with  Buffalo  s 
plare  In  the  Improved  foreign-trade  picture.  The  Buffalo  district 
showed  the  second  largest  increase  In  exports  of  the  20  chief  cus- 
toms districts  m  the  United  States,  namely.  21.7  percent,  and  the 
third  largest  increase  In  import*,  or  478  percent.  Buffalo  ranks 
seventh  in  the  value  of  exports  handled,  totaling  $110,000,000  In 
1939  and  sixth  In  Its  Imports  of  $70  247.000  Considering  the 
duerslflt'd  nature  of  Buffalo  Industries,  and  the  Increased  foreign 
d-mand  for  Its  aircraft,  chemicals,  steel,  and  machinery  products, 
there  Is  good  reason  to  hope  for  a  war  boom  In  this  area.  However, 
one  sobering  thought  should  be  kept  In  mind  The  greatest  volume 
of  for^-lgn  trade  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  was  not  In  the 
war  years  of  1914  to  1918.  nor  In  the  war  year  of  1939  It  was  in  the 
peaceful  years  from  1919  to  1929  Peace  and  prosperity  are  a  combi- 
nation which  no  war  economy  has  ever  beaten. 

The  American  people  will  bear  these  facts  in  mind  when 
propaganda  greets  their  eyes  and  ears  with  the  financed  and 
studied  Intention  of  getting  Uncle  Sam  into  war.  No  utter- 
ance of  any  official,  whether  he  be  an  admiral  or  a  minister 
of  our  Government,  can  change  the  bald  facts  that  war  does 
not  pay.  The  businessmen  and  labor  of  this  country  know 
that  war  profits  are  fleeting;  that  peacetime  business  is  the 
best:  and  striving  to  solve  our  shameful  domestic  problems, 
putting  our  nine  or  ten  million  unemployed  men  and  women 
and  the  Government-frightened  American  dollars  back  to 
work  is  our  salvation.  Accomplishing  that,  we  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  help  bring  about  a  fairer  and  more  lasting 
world  peace  when  the  war  ends  and  when  we  are  wanted. 
Americans,  study  the  war-trade  picture.  » 


Plain  Economics 
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HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25. 1940 


ARTICLE  BY   JOHN  T.   FLYNN 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  short  article 
from  today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Dally  News,  written  by 
John  T.  Flynn: 

IProm  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  AprU  25.  1940) 

PLAIN    ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

New  York.  April  25. — It  Is  nearly  2  years  since  Con?:ress  ripped  the 
control  of  our  aviation  Industry-  out  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  put  It  under  the  independent  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  with 
ai^.  also  independent  Air  Safety  Bovd. 

Many  people  have  forgotten  why  Congress  did  that.  The  President 
new  wants  to  put  aviation  back  under  the  Commerce  Department. 
He  has  prcpcsed  his  p'.an  to  Congress  under  the  reorganization  law. 
Under  that  law  Congress  has  60  days  in  which  to  nullify  any  part  of 
the  President's  proposals     If  It  does  not.  the  plan  will  become  law. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  alarms,  most  people  will  wonder  why  this 
proposal  has  caused  such  a  storm  of  protest,  even  from  such  good 
New  Deal  supporters  as  Mayor  LaGuardla.  The  matter  is  so  serious 
that  this  is  a  good  time  to  recall  the  story  of  air  control  when  the 
Department  of  Commerce  had  It.  and  why  the  editorial  on  this 
subject  m  the  next  coliunn  Is  so  truly  titled  "Calamity." 


Here  is  Just  one  sample.  I  propoee  to  give  ■ome  more  hi  Btibne- 
quent  articles.  Jay  A.  Mount  was  an  ofBclal  In  the  Air  Commerce 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  He  had  had  long  experi- 
ence in  aviation  and  was  appointed  superintendent  of  maintenance 
of  all  airways  by  Secretary  Roper.  His  Department  administered 
safety  meai^ures  over  22.000  miles  of  airways.  They  were  protected 
by  beacon  lights,  radio  beams,  intermediate  landing  fields,  weather 

reports,  etc.  _     ^  *  .     . 

The  Department  had  authorized  pUots  to  fly  by  means  of  Instru- 
ments alone  guided  by  radio  beams.  This  meant  flying  blind 
save  for  the  Instruments.  It  meant  also  that  radio  beams  must 
be  accurate  Mr.  Moimt.  who  was  an  aviation  engineer,  made  an 
elaborate  inspection  of  these  radio  beam.s.  And  late  In  193i  he 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Department  revealing  shocking  conditions 
from  neglect.  Inefficiency.  Incompetence.  The  radio  beams.  In  fact. 
he  found,  despite  ample  appropriations,  were  operating  at  only  50 
percent   efficiency. 

Mr  Mounts  report.  Instead  of  provoking  action,  produced  deep 
resentment  In  the  Bureau.  His  reward  was  to  be  subjected  to 
spying,  trailing,  minute  Investigation  even  of  his  personal  life  by 
CJcvemment  agents.  Flimsy  charges  were  made  against  him  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

The  personnel  committee  of  the  Department  heard  a  trial  of  these 
charges  and  unanimously  rejected  them  as  groundles-s.  At  the 
hearing  Mr.  Mount  pleaded  with  his  superiors  to  heed  his  warnings 
about  those  radio  lieams  He  predicted  terrible  disaster  if  he  was 
not  listened  to.  But  Mr  Mount  had  attacked  the  bureaucrats  of 
the  Department— the  unforgivable  sin— and  Secretary  Roper  and 
his  administrative  assistant  sided  with  the  bureaucrats. 

Mr  Mount  was  removed  from  his  position,  demoted  and  sent  to 
an  obscure  post  in  Georgia.  A  man  who  had  been  recommended 
for  dismissal  a  few  months  before  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
was  put  In  his  place  ^     ^       ,  ,   .*.- 

And— here  Is  the  pay-off— only  5  days  after  the  hearing  of  the 
Mount  charges  and  his  earnest  appeal  for  attention,  a  plane  went 
down  m  the  West  Five  people  were  killed,  eight  seriously  Injured. 
One  of  those  killed  was  United  States  Senator  Bronson  Cutting. 
And  a  Senate  investigating  committee  ascribed  the  cause  of  the 
crash  to  the  very  condition  Mr.  Mount  had  reported. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  at  the  time  was  Ewlng  Y. 
Mitchell,  who  supported  Mr  Mount  and  was  himself  later  punished 
for  his  interest  in  this  and  other  Irregularities  In  the  air  service 
m  that  strange  Department  of  Commerce.  There  Is  plenty  more 
to  this. 

Dictatorship  Rules  and  Ruins 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25.  1940 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  2  years 
ago  I  had  the  occasion  to  discuss  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  people  in  Austria  and  Germany. 
I  was  shocked  to  see  that  Austria  had  become  a  victim  to 
the  menace  of  nazi-ism.  and  I  set  forth  the  protest  of  men 
and  women  of  all  religious  faiths  against  such  violations  of 
human  rights  and  liberties.  I  also  discussed  the  problem  of 
refugees  and  showed  the  contribution  that  these  people  had 
made  to  America  in  the  past.  I  also  expressed  my  opposition 
to  communism,  fascism,  and  nazi-lsm.  and  declared  my  belief 
that  this  country  would  always  remain  the  respecter  of  all 
religious  faiths,  a  place  where  liberty  would  always  prevail. 

The  flames  of  hatred  and  intolerance,  fanned  by  grasping 
dictators,  have  spread  so  rapidly  since  then  that  we  stand  by 
in  amazement  and  wonder  if  it  all  can  be  true.  At  first,  it 
was  Czechoslovakia,  then  Memel  in  Lithuania  fell  prey  to  Nazi 
domination;  and  then  Poland  sliced  in  two  by  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  we  all  know  what  happened  and  is  still  happen- 
ing in  Poland — a  systematic  and  total  destruction,  a  taking 
away  of  all  political  and  economic  existence,  even  their  his- 
tory and  culture.  The  people  are  treated  worse  than  cattle — 
massacres,  taking  away  of  all  property,  and.  even  more,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  their  spiritual  gtiidance  and  religious 
beliefs.  These  people  are  deprived  of  every  means  of  moral 
and  material  happiness.  For  them  there  is  only  the  rieht  to 
work  for  their  executioners,  who  give  them  hardly  enough  to 
exist  on  in  order  to  continue  working  for  their  masters. 

It  is  estimated  that  thousands  of  Poles  have  died  from 
starvation,  exposure,  or  were  killed  since  Invasion  by  Ger- 
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many.  Not  alcne  were  Jews  persecuted,  and  we  know  that 
they  are  among  the  first  to  feel  the  brunt  of  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis,  but  there  was  a  deliberate  attempt 
made  to  destroy  the  Catholic  religion.  In  January  of  this 
year  a  report  from  Auguste  Cardinal  ffiond.  primate  of  Poland, 
to  Pope  Pius  XII  cited  many  instances  of  churches  being 
profaned,  parish  houses  invaded,  fimds  stolen,  and  priests 
shot  and  killed:  priests  and  nuns  being  hxmiiliated.  beaten, 
and  maltreated:  others  deported  to  Germany  and  some  sent 
to  concentration  camps.  When  I  read  excerpts  of  this  in  the 
newspapers  I  wondered  whether  we  were  still  living  in  the 
twentieth  century  or  if  I  were  experiencing  a  nightmare.  The 
experience  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Germany  was  a  sad 
and  depressing  one. 

The  flames  swept  on  and  then  Russia  dominates  the  coun- 
tries of  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania.  It  does  not  stop 
here  for  the  Bear  sweeps  into  Finland,  one  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic nations  in  the  entire  world,  and  takes  it  without  any 
semblance  of  reason.  Although  valiant  in  their  defense,  a 
nation  so  small  as  Finland,  necessarily  capitulated. 

And  only  recently  Denmark  and  Norway  became  victims  of 
the  same  scourge.    Poor  Norway,  through  no  choice  of  her 
■  own,  has  now  become  a  bloody  battleground  for  other  light- 
ing nations  to  settle  their  conflict.     Every  other  nation  in 
Europe  wonders  when  its  number  is  next. 

This  can  all  be  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the  rule  by  one 
dictator  and  his  henchmen  some  7  years  ago.  Hitler  and  his 
newly  acquired  "red"  partner.  Stalin,  in  the  east,  have  at- 
tempted to  plant  the  seed  of  their  godless  philosophies  in 
democratic  countries,  including  our  own  United  States.  By 
mearis  of  propaganda  of  every  form  and  manner  they  have 
preached  these  doctrines  of  hatred  here.  But,  our  people, 
who  are  in  the  main  a  tolerant  one.  have  quickly  seen  through 
their  deceit  and  have  stopped  them  in  their  tracks. 

In  the  United  States  we  still  believe  in  the  principles  upon 
which  this  country  was  founded,  namely  the  equality  of 
rights  of  man.  the  right  to  worship  as  one  believes,  and  the 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assemblage.  Despite  the  eco- 
nomic set-back  which  we  have  passed  through  in  the  last  10 
or  11  years,  no  one  can  say  that  these  rights  were  abridged 
in  any  way.  Our  efforts,  energies,  and  moneys  are  being  di- 
rected in  those  channels  from  which  we  bebeve  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  benefit.  Legislation  has  been  en- 
acted in  the  various  State  legislatures,  as  well  as  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  the  economic  lot 
of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  of  the  United  States. 

While  on  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  express  my  opinion 
on  America's  position.  Although  I  am  in  favor  of  spending 
funds  in  strengthening  our  national  defenses,  as  that  seems 
to  be  necessary.  I  am  opposed  to  having  the  United  States 
embroiled  in  a  war  on  foreign  territory,  regardless  of  where 
our  sympathies  may  He.  The  administration  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  America's  entry  in  any 
war.  We  have  learned  from  bitter  experience.  We  do  not 
propose  to  shed  our  young  people's  blood  again.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  defend  our  country  from  attack  by  a  foreign 
nation  but  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  the  spearhead 
of  foreign  conflicts. 

I  can  foresee,  and  I  certainly  do  not  put  myself  up  as  a 
prophet,  that  these  iron-fisted  pagan  rulers  and  their  fol- 
lowers, who  bebeve  it  necessary  to  subject  people  to  and 
practice  upon  them  every  known  brutality,  who  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  useless  war  materials  instead  of  for  con- 
structive improvements  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  who  be- 
beve that  human  rights  mean  nothing  and  that  God  and 
religion  mean  less,  must  meet  with  Ignominious  defeat.  And 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  soon. 

There  is  no  room  in  this  country  for  communism,  fascism, 
nazi-ism,  or  for  any  "ism"  except  Americanism. 

Ajid  when  the  cannons  will  have  ceased  firing  and  men  will 
have  retired  to  their  homes  to  heal  their  wounds  and  again 
engage  in  ijeaceful  occupations,  the  United  States  wib  be  an 
example  to  the  world  that  only  a  Nation  founded  on  the 


principles   of   liberty,  ncighborUness.  and   peace  can  long 
endiu-e. 

We  in  the  United  States  will  guard  our  freedom  and  con- 
tinue our  united  efforts  in  preserving  our  tolerance  and  lib- 
erty, which  we  know  to  be  the  most  priceless  possession  of 
mankind. 

Production  of  Rubber  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25,  1940 


ARTICLE  PREPARED  BY   THE   SALINAS,   CALIF..   CHAMBER  OP 

COMMEIiCE 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  the  past  to  interest  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  possibilities  of  producing  rubber  in  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  a 
world  at  war,  I  believe  it  would  pay  us  to  take  another  look 
at  the  sources  of  our  present  rubber  supply. 

The  bulk  of  our  rubber  is  now  imported  from  British  Malaya 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Under  present  conditions  how 
can  we  be  sure  that  this  supply  will  be  constant  and  unfail- 
ing? If  there  is  an  opportunity  to  produce  domestic  rubber 
at  a  cost  that  is  in  bne  with  current  rubber  prices.  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  should  be  seized  upon  at  once  and  developed 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  idle  land  might  weU  be 
used  in  the  producing  of  a  new  crop,  such  as  rubber,  and  land 
that  is  now  producing  surpluses  of  various  agricultural  com- 
modities could  be  profitably  withdrawn.  Not  only  that,  but 
thousands  of  unemployed  might  well  be  put  back  to  work  and 
idle  capital  invested  in  productive  enterprise. 

Under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  news  article  recently  released  by  the  Salinas 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  urge  my  cobeagues  to  read  it 
carefully  as  it  contains  information  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  the  entire  country: 

WAK!     RUBBER!     FARMERS!    SURPLUSES!    MARGINAL    LANUS !    EMPLOYMENT! 

The  possibility  of  war  in  the  Paciflc,  thereby  shutting  off  the 
rubber  supply  to  America,  brought  forth  the  discussion  of  the 
development  of  guayule  rubber  in  the  United  States  at  a  meeting 
of  chamber  of  commerce  secretaries  of  California,  held  at  the 
Administration  Building  on  Treasure  Island.  Friday. 

With  lncrea.scd  interest  in  the  Executive,  War.  and  State  Depart- 
ments, and  wires  from  many  Congressmen  asking  for  further  in- 
formation, the  local  chamber  of  commerce  in  Salinas  is  b\isy 
gathering  together  printed  matter,  pictures,  and  samples  of  the 
guayule  shrub  to  forward  to  Congressman  John  Z.  Anderson. 
This  material  was  taken  to  San  Franc.sco  and  displayed  while 
the  matter  was  discussed  before  the  meeting  of  the  secretaries. 

It  was  brought  out  that  when  Arthur  M.  Free  was  a  Congress- 
man from  this  district  he  secured  a  rider  In  the  Army  appropria- 
tion bill  requiring  the  purchase  of  American-grown  rubber,  but 
that  later  this  was  el.mlnated  from  the  bill.  Five  years  ago  Fi-ed 
McCargar,  secretary  of  the  Salinas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  v/as 
sent  to  Washington  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  McAdoo  to  confer 
with  Secretary  Wallace  and  members  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  after  several  days  of  coiiference  he  was  told  that  Ihe 
administration  was  opposed  to  upsetting  any  of  the  fixed  friendly 
relation  trade  agreements  with  other  countries  and  that  If  the 
Government  assisted  In  the  development  of  the  giow.ng  of  rubber 
In  the  United  States  It  would  upset  such  friendly  relations  with 
the  Netherlands  and  Great  Britain. 

Ex -Congressman  John  McGrath  again  worked  on  the  subJiKit, 
but  was  unsuccessful  In  getting  governmental  support  so  that 
farmers  In  the  Southwestern  States  could  grow  rubber.  A  year 
ago  Congressman  John  Z.  Anderson  started  a  campaign  to  i;n- 
courage  the  growing  of  guayule  rubber,  either  by  a  tariff  on 
rubber  or  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  farmers,  guaranteeing  them  the 
price  of  production  over  a  period  of  4  years  necessary  to  grow 
the  rubber.    Again  the  administration,  through  Secretary  CorUeU 
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Hull,  in  «  letter  to  John  Z    Am,ni30N    discouraged  the  d^^^^^  ' 

ment  on  the  erour.d  that  "anrther  consideration  of  Importance  to 
Cul^Qin-aiS  iT  t^e  relaUonsliip  of  rubber  Imports  to  our  foreign 
Cajifcin^r^   u.  tne  ^.^^^.^^.^Ip  between  our  Imports  and  ex- 

omrl  ai  d  f  we  exclude  by  embargo  tariffs  the  products  of  other 
K^ntrl^s  the  ^ple  of  th^e  countries  will  be  unable  to  buy  our 
mXcVs  The  impcrtatlcn  of  the  large  quantities  of  rubber  which 
we  now%et  from  British  Malaya,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and 
other  rubber-producing  areas,  provides  in  part  ^^e  purchasing  power 
neceHsary  to  nuiintaln  the  exportation  to  the  British  ^P^e  f^J 
ether  markets  of  the  large  amounts  of  petroleum,  lumber,  f ruts, 
machinery,   and  other   products   of   which   California   la   a   leading 

'''^Following  the  failure  of  the  American  Government  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  thi»  plant,  the  American  Rubber  Producers  Co. 
have  Kone  to  Italy  and  have  sold  the  Italian  Government  on  the 
Dropoeltion  They  are  planting  and  arranging  to  plant  in  Italy, 
northern  Africa,  and  Ethiopia  10.000  acres  this  coming  year,  under 
th(  direction  of  Dr  W  B  McCallum.  botanist  and  manager  of  the 
company  at  Sallna«  .  ..     ,  j 

It  was  explained  that  the  guayule  plant  Is  a  native  of  Mexico  and 
has  been  harvested  In  Mexico  for  a  great  many  years,  and  that  over 
175  000  000  pounds  of  this  rubber  have  gone  into  the  manufacture 
of  tires  and  other  American  products  The  development  at  Salinas 
starud  in  1922.  and  6  000  acres  have  been  placed  in  production  in 
the  Sallnaa  Santa  Maria,  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  and  in  Southern 
Califcrnla  It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  they  can  produce 
rubber  as  cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  in  the  Orient,  even  with 
the  difference  in  labor  costs,  because  the  process  of  harvesting  the 
guayule  rubber  consists  of  plowing  the  plant  out  of  the  ground, 
grinding  it  up  under  water  In  the  pebble-mill  process,  the  same  as  is 
used  for  making  cement,  the  wood  flt)er  becoming  a  silt  and  going 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  rubber  being  lighter  than  water,  floating  on 
top  where  it  can  be  skimmed  off.  This  is  contrasted  with  the  har- 
vesting of  tree  rubber  which  consists  of  tapping  a  tree  every  day 
and  boiling  down  the  Juice.  ^  .,        ..   »,,      ,„_ 

It  also  was  brought  out  that  any  light,  sandy  soil  suitable  for 
raising  beans,  barley,  or  similar  crops  could  produce  good  rubber. 
It  requires  8  to  10  inches  of  rainfall  In  the  rainy  season,  but  this 
can  be  augmented  in  drier  areas  with  Irrigation  during  the  rainy 
season  The  rubljer  requires  a  dry.  dormant  stmuner;  therefore 
there  are  potentially  millions  of  acres  suitable  for  raising  rubber  in 
the  Great  Valley  of  California.  In  southern  California,  in  Nevada. 
Arizona  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  The  use  of  these  acres  would 
lower  the  quantity  of  many  crops  that  are  now  being  produced  by 
the  farmers  at  a  loss  and  put  Into  production  thousands  of  acres 
not  now  growing  crops  of  any  kind.  It  would  give  employment  to 
thousands  of  unemployed  on  farms  and  many  more  people  in  man- 
ufacturing plants  to  make  the  machinery  necessary  in  the  planting. 
harvesUng.  and  milling  of  the  guayule  rubber.  .         ^^         ,     » 

By  crosB-breedlng  and  developing  of  the  guayule  rubber  plant 
itaelf  the  new  weight  of  rubber  In  the  plant  has  been  Increased 
from  5  to  10  jK-rcent  as  in  the  naUve  plant  to  over  25  percent  In  the 
Improved  shrubs.  The  tonnage  per  acre  has  been  Increased  from 
less  tban  a  thousand  pounds  per  acre  to  an  average  of  1.800  pounds 
per  acre  at  the  end  of  4  years,  and  over  2.500  pounds  per  acre  at 
the  end  of  8  years.  This  would  Indicate  that  the  rubber  can  more 
tlian  pay  its  way  In  storage  costs  by  leaving  it  in  the  ground. 
Dr  McCallum  reported  that  in  aU  of  the  acreage  In  and  near 
Salinas  and  the  Santa  Maria  Valley  the  average  production  for 
plants  that  were  In  the  ground  5  years  was  1.862  potinds  per  acre, 
that  production  for  plants  In  the  ground  10  years  was  3.434  pounds 
per  acre  With  the  present  price  of  about  20  cents  per  poimd  for 
rubber  one  can  figure  the  gross  income.  The  cost  of  production  Is 
very  low  because  it  Is  a  simple  process  of  setting  out  the  plants,  cul- 
tivating them  a  few  times  the  first  year  or  two.  and  then  plowing 
them  out  any  time  after  4  years  and  up  to  30  It  would,  therefore. 
bo  a  source  of  rubber  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and  could  remain  In 
the  groxind  as  long  as  30  years.  It  was  also  explained  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Callum that  m  case  of  an  emergency  the  plants  could  be  harvested 
at  the  end  of  2  years  with  a  small  amount  of  rubber,  but  that  this 
would  be  less  than  half  of  the  amount  the  4-year  plants  could 

produce.  ^         ,-,,,- 

McCargar  was  assured  the  support  of  the  secretaries  of  California 
in  an  endeavor  to  secure  the  planting  of  guayule  rubber  on  mar- 
-     glnal  and  su^marginal  lands  and  on  those  lands  now  producing 
surpluses  and  causing  losses  to  the  farmers. 


bi  the  legislative  history  of  this  House.  It  Is  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  vaunting  ambition  overleaping  itself,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  House  win,  by  voting  It  down,  administer  to 
the  majority  of  that  committee  the  rebuke  they  so  richly 

deserve. 

If  these  gentlemen  are  desirous,  and  I  believe  they  are.  of 
repealing  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  popularly  known  as 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  why  in  God's  name  do  they  not 
bring  In  a  repeal  resolution  and  openly  and  honestly  show 
their  colors  as  advocates  of  sweatshop-labor  standards  in  the 
mill.  mine,  factory,  and  farm — that  would  be  the  honest, 
decent,  frank  course — Instead  of  coming  in  here  with  a  group 
of  camouflaged  amendments  Intended  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose by  trick  and  device? 

This  resolution,  vicious  to  the  core,  should  be  voted  down. 


Amendment  of  the  Wage-Hour  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25,  1940 
Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  this  rule.   It  is  first  of  all  an  example  of  the  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  the  Rules  Committee  that  is  unprecedented 


Outline  of  Social  Problems  in  Puerto  Rico 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOLtVAR  PAGAN 

RKSIDKNT  COMMISSIONER   FROM   PIERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  MISS  ANA  MARIA  O  NEIUL. 


Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Miss  Ana  Maria  O'Neill,  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  accepting  Miss  Bralnerds  invitation 
to  speak  here  today  I  expressed  my  rejoicing  that  women  as  a 
group  were  going  to  look  into  the  problems  of  Puerto  Rico  be- 
cause as  1  said  to  her  in  my  letter,  the  problems  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  become  so  Intricate  and  so  pressing  that  It  takes  a  mothers 

heart  to  see  into  them.  .      ^  .     .     w  _>* 

When  you  consider  that  to  live  In  an  Island  Is  to  be  marooned, 
that  you  have  to  depend  on  the  outside  for  transportation  services 
at  least-  when  you  consider  that  for  the^e  services  the  shipping 
companies  will  charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear  and  more;  when 
you  hear  from  the  economists  here  that  every  cultivated  square 
mile  of  land  in  Puerto  Rico  must  support  1.300  Inhabitants .  when 
you  hear  these  economists  dlscxiss  the  unemplo>Tnent  caused  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  quota  restrictions,  the  reciprocal -trade 
agreements  and  the  wage  and  hour  law;  when  you  realize  further 
that  there  is  no  unemplovment  compensation  and  no  direct  relief 
in  Puerto  Rico,  you  will  realize  why  I  said  that  it  takes  a  mother's 
heart  to  see  into  the  problems  of  the  island. 

Someone  has  said  that  eves  must  be  washed  In  tears  in  order 
tliat  they  see  I  do  not  know  if  It  Is  tears  or  what  that  Is 
'  reqtilred.  but  something  must  happen  to  the  physical  eyes  so  that 
they  see  into  relationships,  and  something  must  happen  to  the 
physical  ears  so  that  they  hear  meaningfully.  The  eyes  that  see 
and  the  ears  that  hear  are  the  eyes  and  ears  that  have  been 
touched  by  love,  and  love  Is  nothing  but  the  maternal  spirit 
manifesting 

In  American  history  this  maternal  spirit  has  fought  and  won 
the  two  noblest  of  the  social  battles.  It  was  the  maternal  spirit 
flowing  through  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  that  freed  the  slaves  of 
this  country.  You  know  what  her  weapon  was:  A  child's  book. 
Uncle  Toms  Cabin  And  If  men  had  not  Interfered  with  a  war 
about  it.  the  slaves  would  have  been  freed  without  the  resentment 
and  the  unadjustment  which  still  lives  on.  It  was  the  maternal 
spirit  manifesting  through  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  that  gave  the 
Indians  their  E:mancipation  Proclamation.  Again  she  used  a  bock 
as  a  weapon.    She  called  It  a  "Century  of  Dishonor." 

And  it  is  this  maternal  spirit  which  wiU  make  you  see  the  suffer- 
ing of  girls  and  boys  and  men  and  women  behind  and  beyond  the 
statistics  of  the  economist,  behind  and  beyond  the  statUtics  of  the 
fioci&l  worker 

It  Is  to  that  maternal  spirit  that  I  am  addressing  myself  today. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  somewhere  an  article  written  by  a  woman. 
The  article  is  about  a  boy  which  she  and  her  husband  had  adopted. 
The  couple,  as  I  remember,  had  two  other  children.  As  the  adopted 
Child  grew  he  began  to  show  signs  of  maladjustment.  As  the  boy's 
maladjustment  became  noticeable  this  woman  decided  that  she 
would  sit  with  the  boy  and.  in  the  fashion  of  a  psychoanalyst, 
try  to  explore  his  soul.  She  heard  him  with  her  heart,  and  she 
discovered  that  the  boy's  maladjustment  was  due  to  his  acute  sense 
of  not  belonging  Someone  had  been  telling  him  that  he  was  a 
child  casually  picked  up  from  an  orphan  asylum,  that  he  did  not 
really  belong  In  the  family  with  whom  he  was  living  When  the 
boy  flnlsbed  his  exposition,  then  the  lady  told  hun  these  words; 


rr-iTTT-i     r~t/^'Krr~iTtT7<c*c^rr\'\r\T      "OTTTTM?!^ 
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'James.  ther«  Is  no  question  about  your  bdonglng.  As  to  Mary 
and  John  we  had  no  choice.  They  came  and  we  bad  to  take  them. 
But  wttta  you  it  Is  different  for  we  went  out  deliberately  to  get  you  ' 

Had  this  situation  been  handled  by  her  husband  he  might  have 
gore  to  the  wife  and  told  her  that  they  probably  made  a  mistake 
to  adcpUng  this  child;  that  the  child  reaUy  did  not  belong,  and 
that  It  was  better  to  face  the  fact  as  It  was.  And  If  after  that  the 
child  showed  a  desire  to  leave  the  home  he  might  even  have  turned 
the  child  loose  In  the  streeu  without  a  single  penny  In  his  pocket. 

The  turning  of  the  child  loose  without  any  sort  of  provision  for 
his  making  any  kind  of  s  headway.  Stich.  ladles,  was  the  Inde- 
pendence bUl  for  Puerto  Rlco.  which  was  presented  by  two  gentle- 
men of  Congress.  When  you  hear  of  unrest  in  Puerto  Bico. 
remember  the  story  of  the  adopted  child  and  hto  acute  sense  of 

not  belonging  ^  ,       . 

And  remember  that  Puerto  Rico's  sense  o«  not  belonging  must 
be  much  sUonger  than  that  of  the  boy.  because  Puerto  Rlco  has 
repeatedly  asked  Uncle  8sm  this  question:  "Uncle  Sam.  do  I  be- 
long?" And  Uncle  Sam.  who  Is  usuaUy  such  a  charming  perwjn 
to  talk  to  has  sat  very  stiff  on  a  Judge's  chair  and  has  delivered 
speeches  about  the  ConsUtutlon  following  the  flag  or  not  foUowlng 
the  flag. 

Many  times  the  arvrwers  to  the  child's  <n»e«**o^  *^  ^*°^  *'  *^' 
pertinent.  To  the  question.  Do  I  l)elcng7  the  answer  has  sometime 
been  something  which  in  spirit  Is  this:  "Child,  why  you  don  t 
talk  like  us.  You  say  Puerto  Rlco  while  we  say  Porto  Rico." 
I   have   over-slmpllfled   for   brevity   and   for  clearness. 

I  enjoy  listening  to  American  speech.  I  am  fascinated  by  the 
llqiUdtty  of  your  Ts.  the  softness  of  your  fs,  and  the  combination 
of  your  long  axKl  short  vowels.  I  love  to  bear  an  American  say, 
for  Instance.  Anlt*  Naldl.  or  even  say  my  name.  But  I  cannot 
get  my  I's  and  r's  and  fs  as  you  get  them.  However,  children 
frtim  Puerto  Rlcan  parents  here  In  the  States  get  them  as  you  do. 
The  secret  why  they  can  and  I  cannot  Is  because  English  Is  the 
l,i«pii«g>  of  their  play  life.  whUe  In  my  case  Spanish  was  the 
language  of  whatever  play  life  I  had.  It  Is  only  when  a  language 
Is  the  language  of  play  that  you  can  get  the  r's  and  I's  snd  t's 
and  short  and  long  vowel  sounds  In  their  places.  The  language  of 
play  can  do  more  than  simply  making  It  possible  to  get  all  the 
elemental  sotmds  in  place.  It  can  displace  and  replace  the  mother 
tongue  AU  the  chUdren  I  know  In  the  States,  from  Puerto  Ricaa 
parents,  even  when  the«e  chUdren  were  bom  In  Puerto  Rlco  and 
started  with  Spanish  a*  the  mother  tongue,  all  these  chUdren  use 
English  In  preference  to  Spanish,  and  gradually  the  language  of 
the  child  becomes  the  language  of  the  household.  The  play  life 
Is  the  pBychoioglcal  key  to  the  vernacvilar.  For  us  In  Puerto  Rlco 
to  be  able  to  get  the  I's  and  t's  and  r's  and  short  and  long  vowels 
sUalght.  English  would  have  to  become  the  language  of  play, 
but  as  play  is  not  play  without  the  playmates,  you  would  have 
to  provide  the  playmates;  American  children  In  sufficient  quantities 
to  outnumt)er  the  Puerto  Rlcan  children  and  make  English  the 
langtiage  of  their  play  The  language  of  play,  let  me  repeat  this 
statement.  Is  the  psycholotUcal  key  to  the  vernacular.  Whatever 
the  ultimate  political  destuiy  of  the  island  shall  be.  don't  let 
anyone  entangle  this  very  sunple  fact,  the  language  of  play  is  the 
vernacular. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  the  social  problem  of  Puerto  Rlco  I  must 
stress  the  language  question  because  language  is  the  social  tool, 
and  because  the  language  question  lends  itself  to  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding.  For  In.stance.  I  remember  the  case  of  an  Ameri- 
can teacher  in  the  high  schix)!  where  I  taught.  One  day  she  got 
furious  at  her  class,  dismissed  them,  rushed  to  the  principal's  ofBce 
and  reported  that  her  pupils  refused  to  learn  English.  You  know 
how  much  news  value  a  thing  like  that  can  have  and  how  much 
It  can  be  exploited  by  people  anxious  for  political  capital. 

She  hapi>ened  to  speak  to  me  about  this,  and  then  I  asked  her: 
Was  not  that  the  same  class  you  were  so  enthusiastic  about  last 
semester?  I  remember  you  said  to  me  that  they  did  much  better 
work  in  English  than  your  pupils  In  the  States.  "Yes.  "  she  an- 
swered, "that  same  group  did  exceUent  work  in  Julius  Caesar." 
When  did  the  change  come  about?  I  asked  her.  And  she  said: 
"As  soon  as  we  started  the  Lady  of  the  Lake."  Do  you  want  to 
know  the  secret?  I  asked:  Shakespeare  uses  a  latinized  diction, 
English  words  with  Lalln  roots.  We  Puerto  Rlcans  are  at  home  in 
Shakespeare  But  Sir  Walter  Scott  uses  the  Anglo-Saxon  words 
for  which  we  have  no  other  key  than  the  dictionary.  And,  of 
course,  when  you  have  to  look  up  too  many  Individual  words  in 
the  dictionary' you  lose  track  of  the  context.  It  Is  a  case  of  the 
trees  not  letting  you  see  the  woods. 

When  you  hear  that  groups  of  Puerto  Rlcan  children  do  not 
want  to  learn  English,  remember  this  teacher.  All  Puerto  Ricans 
want  to  learn  English  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Wliat  you  will 
find  Is  a  great  deal  of  disagreement  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching 
It.  Many  conscientious  people  In  Puerto  Rico  believe  that  to 
make  a  language  the  medium  of  Instruction  Is  not  the  best  way 
to  teach  that  language.  When  a  language  Is  used  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  all  the  emphasis  laUs  on  the  subject  for  which  tnis 
language  serves  as  charuiel,  and  not  on  the  language  Itsell.  and 
the  constant  practice  In  errors  which  of  necessity  follows  per- 
petuate these  errors,  they  Insist.  Besides  teaching  French,  for 
instance,  throiigh  English  to  Spanish  people,  unnecessarily  in- 
creases the  burden  of  teaching  and  leaminqg  French,  to  use  Jtist 
one  example. 

The  best  way  to  learn  English  Is  for  the  educators  to  determine, 
not  for  the  politicians.     Make  it  a  specific  aim  of  your  acUve  pro- 
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gram  for  Puerto  Rlco  to  permit  no  further  political  tampering* 
with  the  language  question. 

The  last  one  to  find  fault  with  our  English  wss  my  much-admired 
President  Roosevelt.  He  said  that  we  do  not  have  a  mastery  of 
English.  WeU.  very  few  Americans  have  a  mastery  of  Engluh. 
He.  of  course,  has  It.  But  even  at  that,  let  President  Eloosevelt 
enter  a  contest  in  essay  writing  in  English,  a  written  contest  where 
the  "I's"  and  "r's"  and  "t's"  snd  the  long  and  short  vowel  souzuls 
will  not  count  in  his  favor;  let  him  enter  a  contest  with  tis  where 
his  beautiful  radio  voice  will  not  be  an  asset,  and  he  may  find 
himself  defeated  by  an  otjscure  Puerto  Rlcan.  There  are  mimy 
aspects  to  the  mastery  of  a  language.  And  Puerto  Rico  has  as 
much  a  right  to  a  peculiar  local  accent  as  Kentucky  or  Msine  or 
New  York. 

I  have  started  at  the  parlor  end  of  the  social  problems  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  call  it  the  parlor  end  becsuse  It  touches  only  that  privi- 
leged 50  percent  of  our  population  for  whom  we  have  schools.  Por 
the  other  60  percent  of  our  population  we  have  no  schools,  either 
public  or  private. 

Let  US  now  leave  the  parlor  end  and  go  to  the  kitchen  end  of  the 
problems  of  Puerto  Rlco — the  family  budget.  Mrs.  Frances  Adkins 
Hall,  from  the  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare  In  Puerto  Rlco,  writing 
in  the  Health  BuUetin  of  Puerto  Rico  for  July  1939.  says  that  she 
finds  a  gap  between  the  Income  of  the  Puerto  Rlpan  famUy  and  its 
ak>Uity  to  buy  adequate  food. 

How  wide  Is  this  gap?  Let  us  meastue  it.  The  school  of  tropi- 
cal medicine  Is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  family  of  five 
In  Puerto  Rlco  must  spend  $11.45  weekly  in  food  In  order  to  receive 
an  adequate  diet.  That  is,  a  person  must  spend  at  least  33  cenU 
daily  in  food  in  Puerto  Rico  In  order  that  he  will  get  an  adequate 
diet.  But  you  will  hear  from  the  economists  here  today  that  if  the 
total  income  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rlco  is  divided  by  the  number 
of  Its  Inhabitants,  each  inhabitant  will  receive  17  cents  daily.  Mind 
you.  that  everyone  would  receive  17  cents  If  Income  In  Puerto  Rlco 
were  equally  divided  and  If  there  were  no  absentee  ownership. 

But  you  know  that  income  is  not  equally  divided.  To  use  Just 
one  example:  When  the  sugar  growers  were  paid  lor  not  planting 
sugar  the  workers  thrown  out  of  employment  were  not  paid  for  not 
working.  Great  Inequality  in  the  division  of  inconve  and  absent 
ownership  make  the  gap.  which  Bilrs  Hall  points  out.  much  wider. 
It  is  so  wide  that  many  people  consider  It  miraculous  that  the 
masses  exist.  One  day  I  heard  a  preacher  preach  a  very  beautiful 
sermon  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes  was  being  repeated  In  Puerto  Rlco 
every  single  day  of  the  year. 

But  sometimes  the  loaves  and  fishes  will  come  via  the  garbage 
can.  Por  instance:  "Gumerslndo  sleeps  In  passageways  and  habltu- 
aUy  reaches  into  the  garbage  can  of  the  streets  for  something  to 
eat."  This  Is  not  an  imaginary  case.  It  Is  case  No.  152  of  the 
census  of  abandoned  children  published  by  the  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Puerto  Rico  In  March  1938. 

So,  In  the  gap  which  Mrs.  Hall  noticed,  there  Is  hunger.  'What 
else  is  there  in  that  gap?  There  is  the  violation  of  a  child's  inalien- 
able right  to  grow:  "Casimlra  is  16  years  old,  but  she  looks  like  10. 
•  •  •  She  lives  with  a  woman  owner  of  a  cheap  eating  place 
who  illtreats  the  child  and  makes  her  work  beyond  her  strength. 
She  does  not  provide  either  shoes  or  clothing  for  the  child,  and 
Casimlra  walks  about  barefooted  and  in  rags"  (case  No.  203  j. 

What  else  is  there  in  that  gap?  There  is  disease  and  death.  Dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs  kUl  off  the  greatest  number.  Physi- 
cians call  these  diseases  enteritis  and  other  technical  names. 
Men.  whether  in  the  profession  of  law  or  that  of  medicine,  enjoy 
technicalities.  But  it  Is  all  very  simple.  The  stomach  is  a  sac 
which  was  made  to  put  food  into,  and  If  you  try  to  pack  this  sac 
away  It  will  In  turn  try  to  pack  you  away.  The  next  disea.se  In 
Importance  ts  tuberculosis.  If  the  child  succeeds  In  inducing  his 
stomach  into  acting  as  though  it  had  received  real  food,  he  may 
not  succeed  at  cheating  the  whole  organism.  Consumption  awaits 
him  Consumption  takes  lt.s  greatest  toll  In  the  years  frrm  24  to  35. 
Tuberculosis  can  be  cured,  but  tuberculosis  requires  for  its  cure 
plenty  of  room — that  Is,  of  air — plenty  of  wholesome  food,  and 
plenty  of  rest. 

In  a  study  of  757  consumptive  Individuals  taken  at  random  by 
the  antituberculosis  centers  in  Puerto  Rlco  It  was  found  that  49 
percent  of  the  families  of  these  patients  had  weekly  Incomes  of  $1 
or  less.  A  weekly  income  of  $1  or  less  lor  a  family  of  five.  And 
82  percent  had  a  weekly  Income  of  $3  or  less.  How  far  from  the 
$1145  budget  below  which  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  con- 
siders diet  Inadequate. 

But  what  about  their  opportunities  of  recovery  through  rest? 
It  was  found  that  of  these  757  patients.  48  percent  were  they  them- 
selves the  breadwinners.  And  of  these  that  are  themselves  the 
breadwinners.  70  percent  receive  weekly  incomes  of  $1  or  les.s. 

In  the  gap  that  separates  income  from  purchasing  power  we  ha^-e 
found  hunger  and  starvation  and  disease  and  death.     Is  there  any- 
thing  else   in   that   gap?    There    are   prison   doors   opening   upon 
youths. 
Ladles,  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone;   but  how  important 

bread  is! 

Commenting  the  report  of  abandoned  children,  the  commissioner 
of  education  for  Puerto  Rico  ta>-s;  "Although  it  may  seem  utterly 
incredible,  there  are  children  in  Puerto  Rlco  who  have  not  fourid 
even  a  provisional  dwelling.  •  •  •  Some  of  them  •  •  "are 
struggling  honestly  to  earn  a  piece  of  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their 
brow;  other     •     •     •     not  so  fit  for  the  struggle  follow  the  line 
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of  least  resistance— stealing,  begging,  gambling,  filling  up  gradually 
our  lails     •      •     •'•  ^  ^  , 

These  boys  should  know  very  well  the  difference  between  mine 
and  thine.  They  should  know  very  well  that  mine  means  privation 
and  thine  means  comfort.s.  But  sometimes,  as  the  commissionfr  or 
education  reminds  us.  sometimes  they  forget  It.  Once  two  of  these 
boys  stole  two  pairs  of  trousers  from  a  wealthy  home — two  pairs  of 
trousers  costing  about  »5 — and  got  a  prison  term  of  15  years  They 
had  forgotten  that  difference  between  mine  and  thine  before.  The 
relap-e  explains  the  15  years  for  *5  I  am  quoting  this  case  from 
memory  and  there  might  be  some  slight  Inaccuracy  Fifteen  years 
imprisonment  for  $5      Such  Is  technical  Justice,  ladies. 

We  women  have  contributed  very  lltUe  along  the  line  of  Inven- 
tion in  this  world,  but  at  least  we  have  not  Invented  technical 
Jtutlce.  Technical  Justice  Is  a  thought -saving  device.  Justice  be- 
comes as  easy  to  apply  as  playing  Chinese  checkers. 

The  Commission  of  Education  Informs  us  that  some  of  these 
children  try  hard  to  get  out  of  this  situation.  If  they  do,  they 
must  have  left  the  fingerprints  of  their  efforts  In  our  statistics. 
and  here  they  are:  We  have  schools  for  only  50  percent  of  cixr 
population  of  school  age  So  normally  only  50  percent  of  our 
young  people  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Yet  90  percent 
of  the  children  of  from  15  to  19  In  cities  and  80  percent  of  these  m 
the  country  are  able  to  read  and  w.Tlte. 

Otir  youths  show  themselves  to  be  deserving  of  help.  And 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  would  come  in  handy  to  help 
ihem  Title  IV  Is  for  dependent  children.  Under  this  title  we 
would  receive  $58000  yearly  from  the  Federal  Government  if  we 
could  contribute  $175,000.  but  as  we  could  not.  we  got  nothing. 
In  other  words,  we  were  too  poor  to  receive  aid.  too  poor  to  be 
helped      Technical  Justice,  ladles. 

Laws  are  not  made  with  Puerto  Rico's  ability  to  pay  in  mind, 
and  because  they  are  not.  Puerto  Rico,  which  needs  more  Federal 
aid  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  has  received  a  per 
capita  Federal  aid  of  $26.51.  while  the  average  for  the  States  has 
been  $6841. 

In  general,  laws  take  too  long  to  travel  to  Puerto  Rico  If  they 
gel  there  at  all.  This  Is  especially  serious  In  the  case  of  those 
laws,  like  for  Instance,  the  social -sectirity  law.  which  are  in- 
tended to  serve  as  Red  Cross  for  the  casualties  created  by  other 
measures  like  the  quota  restrictions  and  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
The  tardy  application  of  titles  V  and  VI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  Puerto  Rico  deprived  the  Island  of  much  needed  help 
By  the  late  application  of  title  VI  alone  It  was  deprived  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  And  In  his  last  report  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  comments  on  the  speed  at  which  the  Highway  Act  traveled. 
He  says  It  took  20  years  to  get  to  Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rico  Is  only  3  4  days  away  from  the  United  States.  Do 
not  permit  legislators  to  put  it  20  years  away  from  your  hearts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Representative  had  a 
vote,  this  condition  would  t)e  Improved.  I  should  say.  rather,  that 
his  condition  would  be  Improved  if  we  had  a  Representative  In  Con- 
gress. A  Representative  is  not  really  a  Representative  unless  he 
can  vote.  And  depriving  a  Representative  of  the  vote  Is  like  de- 
priving a  worker  of  his  bargaining  power. 

The  reason  for  not  giving  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Representative  a 
vote  is  based  on  a  false  premise  and  a  wTong  conclusion  The 
false  premise  is  distance.  Americans  think  that  Puerto  Rico  is  as 
far  away  as  the  farthest  star.  Puerto  Rico  Is  only  1.300  miles 
away.  As  far  away  as  Miami.  The  wrong  conclusion  is  that  be- 
cause we  are  1.300  miles  away,  we  are  not  informed  on  your  affairs. 
But  how  inconsistent  men  are.  If  a  distance  of  1.300  miles  makes 
It  impossible  for  us  to  vote  intelligently  on  American  Issues,  how 
dare  they  vote  on  our  issues,  and  not  only  vote  on  them  but  decide 
them  without  even  the  vote  of  our  Representative?  One  thousand 
three  hundred  miles  Is  always  1.300  miles,  whichever  way  you 
measure  It. 

Make  it  a  specific  aim  of  your  active  program  for  Puerto  Rico  to 
give  the  Puerto  Rican  Representative  his  vote  A  Representative 
must  have  a  vote,  otherwise  he  Is  a  guest.  Of  course,  giving  our 
Representative  his  vote  requires  amendment  of  the  organic  act. 
Bu'.  ladles,  will  He  have  to  be  t)orn  again  to  repeat  that  the  Sabbath 
Wiis  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath?  Will  He  have 
to  t>e  born  again  to  say  to  legislators  that  laws  are  made  for  men 
and  not  men  for  laws? 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  problems  of  Puerto  Rico.  Ours  Is 
the  hard  way     We  can  no  longer  function  on  technical  justice. 

We  need  a  Justice  from  the  heart  And  this  Justice  from  the  heart 
will  lead  you  to  a  many-sided  attack  on  the  problems  of  Puerto 
Rico.    It  Is  not  a  case  of  one  solution  but  of  many  solutions 

For  Instance  you  will  hear  our  economist  speak  of  the  importance 
of  coffee  to  Puerto  R;co  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  Industry 
due  among  other  things  to  the  lark  of  a  tariff  protect  ion  like  that 
enjoyed  by  sucar.  Perhaps  you  can  never  get  a  tariff  protection 
for  our  coffee,  but  you  can  get  for  it  a  social  protection.  It  will 
do  Just  as  well.  Make  Puorto  Rlcan  coffee  fashionable.  North 
and  pouth  and  east  and  west  make  Puerto  Rlcan  coffee  the  coffee 
rt  your  luncheons  and  teas.  Begin  with  tomorrow's  luncheon. 
There  is  ro  better  coffee  in  the  world  than  Puerto  Rican  coffee. 
You  will  find  it  in  this  market  under  the  name  Cafe  Rico. 

And  above  all  there  is  the  question  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  per- 
ponallty  More  important  still  than  helping  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
is  helping  the  Puerto  Rlcaus  to  help  themselves.     It  Is  doing  things 


for  themselves  that  give  individuals  that  much-needed  sense  of 
their  Importance.  People  learn  to  help  themselves  by  the  forma- 
tion of  consumers'  cooperatives.  If  you  go  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
If  you  succeed  In  making  Father  Tompkins,  that  self-effacing 
figure  which  lies  behind  this  great  movement,  say  something,  he 
will  tell  you  to  look  for  the  Intangible  elements  behind  the  obvious 
social  and  economic  change  that  has  been  brought  about  by 
cooperation. 

I  saw  those  Intangible  elements  In  the  personalities  of  fishermen 
and  miners,  and  in  fact,  of  all  workers.  Observing  at  close  range 
the  workers  of  Nova  Scotia,  listening  to  them.  I  felt  this:  I  felt 
that  Christianity  was  coming  back  to  this  world.  Christianity  as 
it  first  spoke  to  man  in  words  whose  spirit  is  this:  Bondsman,  hold 
up  thy  head,  thou  art  the  equal,  nay,  the  brother  of  thy  emperor. 

Let  it  be  a  specific  aim  of  your  active  program  for  Puerto  Rico 
to  make  the  Island  a  cooperative  conunonwealth.  Get  after  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  ycu  back  for  Puerto  Rico  that  dif- 
ference between  the  $26  51  per  capita  which  the  Island  has  re- 
ceived ai.d  the  $0841  which  It  should  have  received.  Or  let  Uncle 
Sam  make  up  for  this  difference  In  some  other  fashion.  And 
see  that  this  money  is  used  for  the  teaching  of  cooperation  in 
Pu?rto  Rico.  And  please  try  to  convince  Consumer  Distribution 
Corporation  to  give  Pxierto  Rico  a  share  In  that  fund  for  the 
development  of  cooperatives  which  was  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Fllene.  a  millionaire  Boston  merchant.  The  address  of 
Consumer  Distribution  Corporation  Is  420  Lexington  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 

Ladies,  when  Americans  went  to  Puerto  Rico  40  years  ago  they 
were  received  with  flowers  Flowers  is  the  language  of  love,  and  we 
said  It  with  flowers.  But  flowers  have  a  special  meaning  in  Puerto 
Rico.  They  are  the  message  of  children  for  the  Three  Wise  Men. 
As  children,  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  we  placed  at  the  altar 
freshly  cut  flowers  for  the  Three  Wise  Men.  and  these  flowers  were 
changed  by  the  holy  touch  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  into  our  heart's 
desire:  candles  and  toys.  Flowers  can  be  transmuted.  Flowers  are 
miraculous. 

The  flowers  throviTi  at  the  American  soldiers  40  years  ago  have  not 
behaved  miraculously  because  they  were  not  thrown  at  wl.se  men. 
Otherwise  they  would  have  been  transmuted  into  the  wisest  of 
social  legislation  for  the  better  adaptation  of  the  adopted  child 

Ladies.  I  have  come  here  today  to  ask  you  in  the  name  of  the 
children  of  Puerto  Rico  to  porform  the  miracle  of  transmuting 
these  flowers  I  have  come  to  present  Puerto  Rico  to  you  as  child, 
not  as  country  It  is  a  country  of  children — more  than  40  f>ercent 
of  our  population  are  children  under  15  years  of  age. 

The  child  has  turned  to  ycu.  and  is  asking  you  through  me  today 
hlF  old  question.    But  now  it  has  become:  Mother,  do  I  belong? 

And  when  you  have  your  answer  ready  for  the  child  let  one  woman 
In  Puerto  Rico  hear  that  answer  first.  Her  name  is  Beatnz  Lasalle. 
head  of  the  Social  Welfare  Bureau  In  Puerto  Rico.  She  is  our  own 
Jane  Addams. 

Transportation  of  Prison-Made  Goods  in  Interstate 

Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25. 1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur  distin- 
guished colJeague  Mr.  StrMNERs  of  Texas,  has  introduced  a 
bill  (H.  R.  8853)  entitled  "A  bill  to  make  unlawful  the  trans- 
portation of  convict-made  goods  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce."  Unquestionably,  the  fact  alone  that  our  distin- 
cuished  colicasues  name  appears  on  this  bill  as  its  author 
carries  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  this  House,  for  no  man  in 
the  history  of  this  body  commanded  a  wider  respect  and 
admiration  than  our  friend  from  Texas.  Judge  Sumners. 
Wc  are  all  aware  of  the  many  splendid  contributions  made 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  to  the  system  of  law  under 
Which  we  live  and  work. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  pending  H.  R.  8853.  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Judge  Sttmners.  This 
bill  is  a  milestone  in  the  solution  of  a  serious  problem  that 
has  confronted  the  Federal  Government  and  the  governments 
of  the  States  for  many  years;  namely,  competition  between 
prison-made  goods  and  the  output  of  free  Industry. 

As  far  back  as  1886  the  gravity  of  the  problem  was  ap- 
parent. In  that  year  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
began  the  first  study  and  survey  of  the  competition  that 


eristed  between  convict-made  goods  and  the  output  at  free 
Industry.  Periodical  surveys  have  been  conducted  on  the 
average  of  every  10  years  since  1886.  with  the  last  complete 
and  exhaustive  study  being  completed  in  1932. 

Having  in  mind  these  competitive  conditions  the  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatines  of  the  several  States  have  made  a 
fruitful,  if  not  altogether  successftQ,  effort  to  minimize  the 
economic  inconsistency  of  this  situation.  Notable  among  the 
first  victories  are  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  of  1929  and  the 
Sumners-Ashurst  Act  of  1935. 

The  Hawes-Cooper  Act  divested  prison-made  goods  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce  of  their  interstate  character 
and  thereby  permitted  the  States  into  which  such  goods  en- 
tered to  establish  regulat4Dr5-  measures  regarding  the  disposi- 
tion of  prison-made  goods  irrespective  of  their  place  of  origin. 
Thus,  the  States  were  no  longer  hindered  in  their  efforts  to 
reduce  competition  with  their  industries  resulting  from  the 
glutting  of  their  markets  with  convict-made  goods  from 
cutside. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  States  of  this  Union  have  acted  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  prison-made  poods  upon  the  open  market. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  competition  still  further  in  1935 
Congress  passed  the  Sumners-Ashurst  Act  requiring  all 
pnson-made  goods  flowing  in  interstate  commerce  to  be 
labeled  to  indicate  their  prison-made  character. 

As  another  step  in  that  direction  and  in  the  direction  of 
a  sounder  national  economy,  the  goitleman  from  Texas. 
Judge  SoMNERs.  introduced  in  this  House  on  March  10.  1940, 
H.  R.  8853.  making  it  a  crime  against  the  Umted  States  "to 
transport  convict -made  goods  in  interstate  commerce."  I 
feel  that  we  as  a  nation  have  progressed  to  a  point  where 
passage  of  such  a  law  is  our  conscientious  duty  and  obdigation 
to  free  industry  which  we  have  tried  so  strenuously  these  last 
few  years  to  revive  and  keep  alive. 

Ill  considering  legislation  on  this  highly  controversial  sub- 
ject, it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  completely  and  in  every  instance  competition  t)e- 
tween  the  products  of  the  prison  and  those  of  free  industry 
and  latx>r.  So  long  as  convicts  are  employed  in  any  kind  of 
useful  work  whatsoever,  their  products  will,  in  one  way  or 
another,  actually  be  in  ccmpelition  with  commodities  of  a 
similar  nature  made  outside  by  free  industry.  Almost  noth- 
ing which  prisoners  do  or  make  might  not  be  done  or  made 
Instead  by  free  labor  and  industry.  In  the  last  analysis,  this 
is  true  even  of  the  prison  laundry,  kitchen,  bakery,  farm,  and 
so  on.  The  real  economics  of  the  problem  are  to  reduce  this 
ccmF>etition  to  the  lowest  point  so  as  to  affect  the  products 
of  free  labor  and  industry  as  little  as  possible.  That  is  all  we 
can  possibly  hope  to  attain. 

Despite  the  fact  that  mere  than  half  the  States  of  the 
Union  have  restricted  or  prohibited  the  sale  of  prison-made 
goods  on  the  open  market,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  represented  in  the  Hawes-Cocper  Act  and 
the  Sumners-Ashurst  Act.  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
are  still  produced  in  prisons  and  sold  on  the  open  market,  In 
direct  competition  with  the  products  of  free  Industry  and 
labor. 

From  the  last  full  study  of  the  problem  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics  in  1932  It  is  shown  that  the  value 
of  prison-made  goods  for  that  year  was  $75,369,471.    These 

figures  do  not  include  such  prisoners  as  are  assi^ried  to 
ordinary  prison  duties,  such  as  laundry,  cleaning,  and  cook- 
ing. The  extent  of  this  competition  was  clearly  indicated 
in  the  days  of  the  N.  R.  A.  when  the  cotton -garment  in- 
dustry was  seriously  and  In  good  faith  vmdertaking  the 
establishment  of  a  36-hour  workweek.  Members  of  this 
industry,  as  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  their  inability 
to  comply  v^nth  the  36-hour  standard,  pointed  out  the  ex- 
tensive competition  they  were  receiving  from  convict -made 
goods.  It  is  unquestKmabiy  true  that  substantially  the  same 
condition  exists  today  under  the  wage  and  hour  law. 

Recognizing  the  Justice  of  the  defense  thus  raised  by  In- 
dustry, the  President  appointed  the  Prison  Industries  Re- 


orijanization  Board,  with  wide  powers  to  conduct.  In  co- 
operation with  the  States,  sm-vey^  of  industrial  operations 
and  allied  activities  carried  on  by  State  penal  institutions 
and  to  formulate  and  recommend  remedial  measures.  This 
Board  was  faced  with  the  formidable  task  of  densing  ways 
and  means  to  relieve  free  industr>-  and  labor  of  competition 
from  prison-made  goods  and,  at  the  same  time,  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  program  to  eliminate  idleness  and  to 
provide  an  adequate  and  humane  system  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  prison  inmates.  One  can  readily  appreciate  the 
formidable  nature  of  the  problem,  especially  when  we  stop 
to  consider  that  our  conception  of  a  prison  requires  us  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  aid  the  offender  to  embrace 
the  proper  mode  of  life  upon  release,  as  well  as  to  punish 
him  for  his  transgression. 

No  fair  and  just  consideration  of  the  problem  at  hand  can 
be  undertaken  without  some  reference  to  the  prison  inmates 
and  their  future  welfare,  which  very  often  involves  our  own 
future  welfare. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  prison  administration  in 
this  country.  Under  the  able  and  intelligent  leadership  of 
men  imbued  with  foresight  and  conscience.  We  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  prison  ser\'cs  not  only  to  punish  the  of- 
fender for  his  transgression  against  the  laws  of  society  but 
also  as  a  place  to  teach  and  point  out  to  the  unfortunate  men 
and  women  within  the  walls  the  proper  way  of  life:  and  to 
show  them  that,  by  acquiring  a  trade,  a  skill,  or  other  quali- 
fication, they  can  conform  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man  and 
live  a  decent  and  useful  life  after  leaving  the  "big  house." 
The  success  of  cur  prison  rehabilit-ation  program  has  been 
far  greater  than  many  people  realize,  much  less  appreciate. 

In  making  a  success  of  the  rehabilitation  program,  in- 
mates have  been  schooled  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  abil- 
ity and  resourcefulness.  In  this  course  of  training  the  in- 
evitable result  has  been  the  production  of  commodities  that 
must  be  disposed  of.  This  is  part  of  the  price  our  Nation 
pays  each  year  as  part  of  the  annual  crime  bill.  But  our 
zealousness  to  aid  in  rebuilding  the  character  of  those  who 
have  strayed  from  the  path  should  not  blind  our  eyes  to  our 
obligation  to  those  who  have  remained  on  the  course  and 
who  have  not  sinned.  Ouis  is  the  fioblera  of  providing  use- 
ful work  for  prison  inm.ates  and  yet  keeping  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  minimum  the  ccmpelition  between  the  prod- 
ucts from  within  the  walls  afid  those  produced  outside  by 
free  labor  and  free  industry. 

We  have  i>rogressed  to  a  point  now  in  the  administration  of 
prisons  and  ix:nal  institutions  where  the  inmates  can  be  put 
to  useful  work,  work  which  will  pay  dividends  upon  release, 
but  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  products  of  the  prison 
off  the  open  market.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  to  pass  the  bill  introduced  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
SUMNERS]  and  prevent  altogether  the  transportation  of  con- 
vict-made goods  in  interstate  commtrce.  We  owe  this  to  free 
industry  and  to  free  labor. 


William  I.  Sirovich 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

■     HON.  M.  MICHAEL  EDELSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

Tribute  by  Senator  Miad  on  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  Hon.  WnojAic  I.  Szbovich.  l&te  a  Representative  from  the  State 
a(  New  York: 

Mr.  EDELSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  inchide  the  foHowlng  remarks  by 
the  Honorable  Jakes  M.  Mead.  United  States  Senator  from 
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New  York.  In  memory  of  the  late  Honorable  Whliam  I.  Siro- 
vicH.  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  death  of  the  Honorable  William  I.  Sipovich  crime  as  almost 
a  tragedy  to  hla  army  of  friends  and  admirers.  Here  was  a  man 
who  felt  that  the  greatest  stake  In  life  was  the  accumulation  of 
friends.  A  man  of  science,  of  culture,  and  of  the  higher  attain- 
ments, he  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  serving  his  fellowmen.  He 
was  a  true  public  servant  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Dr.  SiRovicH  remained  a  figure  In  the  public  eye  from  the  day 
he  graduated  from  public  school  In  the  populous  lower  East  Side 
of  New  York.  He  entered  the  City  College  of  New  York  and.  subse- 
quently, graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Columbia  University  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  At 
this  point  he  accepted  membership  on  the  school  board  of  the 
nfth  district  of  Manhattan,  and  he  remained  there  as  chairman 
and  member  for  nearly  25  years.  During  this  time  he  devoted  him- 
self constantly  and  unselfishly  to  the  public  service  He  did  much 
valuable  work  with  the  hospital  commission,  the  State  prii'on  com- 
mi.ssion.  the  State  chanties  conference,  and  other  bodies  which 
framed  the  workmen's  compensation  laws  and  which  inquired  Into 
the  subject  of  adequate  pensions  for  widows  and  orphans 

By  1918  he  had  become  vice  president  of  the  child  welfare  board 
of  the  city  of  New  York:  he  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Peo- 
ples HosplUl  since  1910;  he  had  lectured  extensively  on  educa- 
tional problems:  he  had  been  appearing  at  large  hearings  in  Albany 
to  advocate  social  and  economic  Improvements;  he  had  established 
himself  as  a  leading  figure  in  the  pursuit  of  public  improvement. 
Vigorous,  courageous.  Intelligent,  and  liberal,  Dr.  Sirovich  was 
an  out-standlng  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  His 
speeches  In  the  Congress  were  llterar>'  and  intellectual  gems,  and 
his  foresight  commanded  legislative  attention  and  respect. 

I  felt  a  deep  personal  loss  in  the  death  of  this  friend  and  adviser. 
He  made  service  in  the  House  pleasanter  and  easier  and  more  fruit- 
ful for  us  all.  Keen  of  wit.  lovable  of  personality,  and  ever  force- 
ful In  character,  his  name  and  his  memory  are  deeply  engraved  in 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 


Chester  C.  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedrtesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chester  C.  Bolton, 
lat«  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Chester  C. 
Bolton,  our  late  colleague  from  Ohio,  was  in  many  ways  a 
most  unusual  man.  He  was  in  the  public  service,  not  for 
financial  reasons  or  necessity,  but  because  he  believed  that 
any  American  who  possesses  wealth  and  ability  and  culture 
ewes  much  to  the  Nation  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  achieve 
such  wealth  and  ability  and  culture.  Chester  Bolton  was  a 
man  of  extensive  wealth,  very  great  ability,  and  very  fine 
culture. 

At  one  time  he  most  ably  fulfilled  a  function  which  it  is 
now  my  privilege  to  exercise — chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee.  In  his  dealings  with 
his  colleagues  he  had  every  opportunity  to  win  their  friend- 
ship— or  their  dislike.  He  won  their  friendship.  Chester 
Bolton  left  a  career  which  will  always  be  the  greatest  monu- 
ment that  could  be  erected  to  his  memory.  His  high  stand- 
ards of  public  service,  his  fine  principles  of  government,  his 
civic  pride  and  generosity,  his  social  consciousness,  all  were 
such  as  to  mark  him  as  a  genuinely  fine  legislator  and  a  really 
great  man.  one  whose  friendship  was  well  worth  while, 
indeed. 

Our  friend  had  a  varied  experience  In  his  career.  Modest. 
'^uict — almost  shy — In  his  contacts  with  his  fellow  men.  he 
took  responsibility  very  seriously.  In  peace  or  in  war  he 
wanted  to  serve  his  home  city,  his  State,  and  his  Nation  by 
giving  the  l)est  he  had.  Not  only  was  he  willing  to  give 
generously  to  philanthropy  and  the  arts,  but  he  also  wanted 
to  be  a  worker,  and  as  a  consequence  he  was  a  leader.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  there  w^as  hardly  an  institution  in  his  home 
city  of  Cleveland  but  that  recognized  in  him  a  friend  who 
could  be  called  upon  at  any  time  and  one  who  would  never 
fail  to  answer.    Back  in  1916  he  was  at  the  first  citizens' 


training  camp  at  Piatt sburg.  N.  Y.  Later,  because  of  his  wide 
business  experience  and  great  ability,  he  was  on  the  first 
War  Industries  Board  when  we  entered  the  World  War. 
Later  he  was  an  aide  to  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  service  in  the  Capital  at  Wash- 
ington. He  therefore  entered  the  Army  as  a  field  officer, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  becoming  assistant  chief 
of  staff  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Division. 

Being  a  wealthy  man.  Chester  Bolton  mipht  have  dL<;- 
dained  service  in  the  Ohio  State  Legislature,  but  he  did  not. 
He  was  a  State  senator  of  great  ability  and  conscientiousness, 
and  was  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate  while  he  was 
a  member  of  it.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate  which 
effected  the  last  great  reform  in  the  Ohio  tax  structure. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  first  in  1928  as  successor  to  that 
great  statesman,  Theodore  E.  Burton,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  our  late  lamented  colleague  that  he  proved  himself 
wholly  worthy  of  the  great  man  who  preceded  him  in  his 
seat. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  at  this  time  to  list  all  of  the  virtues 
and  the  outstanding  services  rendered  by  this  able  and  con- 
scientious man  to  his  city,  his  State,  and  his  Nation.  It 
would  require  more  space  than  the  Congressional  Record 
affords,  because  only  in  a  book  could  the  achievements,  the 
ideals,  and  the  excellent  wcrk  of  this  able  Ohio  legislator 
be  adequately  set  forth  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  wher- 
ever he  found  duty,  he  performed  it  well;  wherever  he 
thought  duty  might  lie.  there  he  went,  eager  to  give  the  best 
that  was  in  him  for  his  constituents.  He  was  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  he 
might  have  worked  less  strenuously,  that  he  might  have  con- 
served his  strength  a  little  more,  so  he  could  have  remained 
with  us  longer. 

No  words  that  we  may  utter  here  can  add  to  his  stature. 
We  can  only  voice  our  deep  respect  for  him.  we  can  but  put 
into  words  the  pleasure  each  and  every  one  of  us  knew  in  our 
associations  with  him;  and  we  can  confidently  trust  to  his- 
tory in  the  future  to  accord  him  his  rightful  place,  which 
he  so  richly  earned  by  his  unselfish  and  devoted  efforts 
throughout  his  life  to  render  service  to  his  fellojv  men. 


John  Andrew  Martin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

Tribute  by  Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado  on  the  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  Hon  John  Andrew  Martin,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Cclorado 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  colleague.  John  A.  M.-krtin, 
by  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Johnson.  Senator  from  Colorado: 

Truly  John  Martins  remarkable  and  singular  qualities  not  only 
have  distinguished  him  among  men.  but  have  destined  the  void  be- 
queathed by  him  to  go  unfilled.  His  letters  and  his  speeches  bore  a 
peculiar,  simple,  and  eloquent  style  that  required  no  other  mark 
to  Identify  ihem  as  his  work.  He  was  author  and  sincere  student, 
historian  and  genial  companion,  orator  and  patient  listener,  sol- 
dier and  sympathetic  humanitarian,  patriot  and  Idealistic  philos- 
opher— these  were  the  paradoxical  qualities  of  his  nature  and 
talent.  Forthright  In  his  convictions,  he  held  no  malice  and  wns 
quick  to  overlook  the  untoward  thought  and  act.  He  reverently 
communed  with  the  spirits  of  his  country's  great  In  the  shadows 
of  the  old  historical  landmarks  of  colonial  America  and  never 
ceased  to  be  thrilled  to  the  depths  of  his  responsive  soul  by  thPlr 
patriotic  Implications.  John  Martin  found  perfect  contentment 
In  the  quiet  fullness  of  his  home,  a  good  book  dealing  with  the 
tribulations  and  hopes  of  his  people,  his  cherished  pipe  and  to- 
bacco, and  above  and  beyond  all.  the  devoted  companionship  of  his 
loving  wife  and  family.  The  inspiration  of  his  wholesome  person- 
ality Lves,  vibrant  and  strong. 
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Carl  E.  Mapes 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7iesday,  April  24,  1940 

On   the   life,  charmcter.   and   public   service  of  Hon.   Cam.   Matts, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  at  Michigan 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each  session  of  the  Con- 
gress there  comes  that  day  when  it  Is  our  somber  privilege 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  colleagues  who  have  passed  over  into 
that  mystical  realm  to  which  death  Is  the  vestibule. 

It  Is  with  a  heart  saddeJied  by  a  sense  of  parting  from  a 
dear  friend,  a  much  respected  colleague,  an  able  legLslator, 
and  a  real  patriot,  that  I  pay  my  humble  tribute  today  to 
our  cherished  colleague,  who  has  passed  over  to  the  other 
side,  the  late  Carl  E.  Mapes.  of  Michigan. 

I  think  no  eulcgj*.  wliatever  its  length,  however  many  its 
words,  could  better  describe  Carl  Mapes,  the  man,  and 
Ca«l  Mapes.  the  legislator,  than  a  simple  sentence— "His 
conscience  was  ever  his  guide."  That  was  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
who  but  lately  left  us.  Quiet,  firm,  unwavering,  he  stood 
fast,  not  only  In  his  friendshipis  as  an  Individual,  but  he 
stood  fast  to  his  principles  as  a  Member  cf  the  Congress  for 
27  years. 

For  a  long  time  dean  of  the  Michigan  delegation,  and  in 
the  present  Congress  acting  assistant  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  Carl  Mapes  was  unfailingly  courteous,  always  kindly, 
never  moved  by  impul.sive  emotionalism,  but  always  exer- 
cising a  calm,  cool  judgment  b&sed  on  logic. 

In  these  days  of  peril  this  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
a  man  like  Representative  Mapes.  Since,  however,  death 
waits  on  no  man  and  consults  the  wishes  and  needs  of 
neither  nations  nor  individuals,  we  must  bow  in  submission 
to  that  fate  which  has  overtaken  our  respected  and  esteemed 
colleague,  as  it  must  overtake  all  men,  and  rest  in  the  hope 
that  infinite  wisdom  has  raised  him  to  a  higher  plane  to 
continue  his  work,  and  that  he  and  we  shall  meet  again. 


Harry  Wilbur  Griswold 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Harst  Wilbub 
Gsiswoi^.  l&ie  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Wificon&iu 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members,  the 
greatest  shock  I  received  during  my  years  in  Congress  was 
when  on  the  evening  of  July  4,  1939,  I  happened  to  tiUTi  on 
the  radio  and  the  announcer  stated  that  CcMigressman  Gris- 
wold, of  Wisconsin,  had  died  suddenly  an  hour  or  so  ago  while 
driving  his  car  in  the  city  of  Washington.  I  will  never  for- 
get that  feeling,  because  only  on  the  day  before  we  had  visited 
and  talked  about  things  that  hatH)ened  while  we  were  both 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  Senate. 

Harry  Griswold  was  one  of  my  very  best  friends  long  be- 
fore either  of  us  served  In  public  office.  He  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  farmers  and  breeders  of  purebred  Guernsey  cat- 
tle of  southwestern  Wisconsin.  I  was  associated  with  his 
father  for  several  years  as  an  extension  worker  for  the  college 
of  agriciilture  in  farm  institute  work.  That  is  how  I  first 
met  Harry  end  learned  to  admire  him  and  respect  his  views. 


Later,  as  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Senate  we  worked  very 
closely  together  on  all  agricultural  problems.  While  we  did 
not  always  agree  politically,  that  fact  never  interfered  with 
our  friendship,  each  respected  the  other's  views,  and  I  never 
once  questioned  Harry  Griswolds  honesty  and  sincerity  on 
any  political  controversy. 

The  people  of  Wiscon^n  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  true 
American  and  a  public  servant  that  never  shirked  his  duty. 
My  sincere  condolence  goes  out  to  his  wile,  son,  and  daughters 
who  will  have  a  hard  time  forgetting  the  love  and  devotion 
of  a  husband  and  father. 


Cassius  C.  Dowel  1 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNS^'LVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Casstxts  C.  Downx,, 

late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  sad  privilege 
that  we  who  remain  in  the  House  have  on  this  memorial  day 
to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  our  departed  colleagues. 

One  of  those  departed  Representatives  was  a  man  for  whom 
I  had  a  very  deep  respect  and  a  very  great  esteem.  The 
Honorable  Cassius  C.  Dowell.  of  Iowa,  was  a  quiet,  conscien- 
tious, industrious,  able  legislator,  who  came  from  humble 
beginnings,  who  was  one  of  the  common  people,  and  who  in 
his  kindly  simplicity  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  ablest  Members  of  this  House  without  sajlng  much  about 
it. 

Our  lamented  friend,  Casshts  Dowell,  performed  his  du- 
ties and  pursued  his  way  with  little  agitation  or  acclaim.  He 
was  a  faithful  servant  of  his  people.  He  was  a  sincere  and 
able  representative  of  his  constituency.  That  fact  Is,  I  think, 
exemplified  in  his  record.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  for  23  years;  previous  to  that,  a  member  of 
his  State  legislature  for  12  years.  That  Is  a  long  period  in 
the  human  span  for  a  man  to  be  retiu-ned,  election  after 
election,  to  serve  his  people.  Only  those  who  have  gained 
the  deep  confidence  and  the  undying  affection  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends  and  fellow  citizens  in  their  own  States  ever 
achieve  the  distinction  of  such  a  long  and  able  career  as  was 
granted  to  our  colleague.  Casspos  Dowell. 

He  had  one  pleasure  and  privilege  during  his  career  which 
most  of  us  never  have.  When  Cassius  Dowell  came  to  Con- 
gress, he  was  an  advocate  of  good  roads.  He  had  envisioned 
a  system  of  highways  for  this  Nation  that  would  bring  the 
farm  nearer  to  the  city;  that  would  give  to  those  living  in  the 
rural  districts  easier  access  to  the  cultural  and  spiritual  values 
found  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages;  he  envisioned  high- 
ways that  would  make  it  easier  for  neighbor  to  visit  with 
neighbor,  easier  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  districts 
to  get  to  schools;  the  kind  of  highways  that  would  for  all  time 
eliminate  for  the  citizens  of  his  country  the  laborious  effort 
of  traversing  hub-deep  mud,  drifted  snow,  or  overflowed  roads 
in  their  necessary  journeys. 

Cassius  Dowell  lived  to  see  his  vision  come  true.  As  chsur- 
man  of  the  House  committee  having  most  to  do  with  roads, 
he  worked  unceasingly  for  the  highway  system  which  now 
blesses  this  Nation.  He  did  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  one  indi- 
vidual to  make  his  dream  a  reality.  And  no  more  unselfish 
dream  was  dreamed  by  any  man,  because  Cassius  Dowell 
could  get  from  a  good-road  system  for  himself  and  his  loved 
ones  no  more  than  could  any  other  citizen. 

Tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  did  his  work  well. 
He  performed  his  duties  faithfully.  His  coimtry  is  better 
because  he  lived.    His  fellow  citizens,  including  his  associates 
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In  this  House,  gained  much  from  their  association  with  him. 
And  I  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  indulging  in  the  hope, 
Irom  the  very  depths  of  our  souls,  that  Cassitjs  C.  Dowell  has 
gone  on  to  a  higher  work,  a  nobler  activity,  and  a  greater 
.  happiness.  ^^^__ 

Harry  \V.  Griswold 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon  Haret  W.  Griswold, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  months  have  passed  since  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  coUeague.  Harry  W.  Griswold.  But 
the  passing  of  time  cannot  erase  the  memory  of  his  sincerity 
and  legislative  sagacity;  of  his  kindness  and  sympathetic 
understanding;  of  his  simplicity  and  unostentatious  be- 
havior. Hakry  Griswold  championed  a  cause  only  when  it 
was  right.  He  supported  legislaUon  only  when  it  was  sound. 
The  Congressional  Record  contains  a  number  of  his  speeches 
which  demonstrate  the  care  and  study  he  gave  to  a  legislative 
problem.  We  who  knew  Harry  Griswold  will  cherish  his 
friendship  and  our  memories  of  him. 


Edward  W.  Curley 


Bert  Lord 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

ok  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Be«t  Lobd,  late  a 
Repreaentative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  l5  a  privilege  I  shall  cherish 
so  long  as  memory  remains  with  me  to  be  able  to  recall  that 
I  have  served  In  this  body  with  our  late  esteemed  coUeague, 
the  Honorable  B»i  Lord,  of  New  York. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  Representative  Lord  knew  his 
people  not  only  as  group*  but  also  as  Individuals;  that  he 
knew  the  veteran  and  the  veteran's  widow  and  the  veteran's 
orphan;  that  he  knew  the  farmer,  the  wage  earner,  and  the 
buainMsman  of  his  district.  This  meant,  of  course,  that  Rep- 
resentative LoM  knew  the  problems,  the  hopes  and  the  fears, 
the  ambitions,  and  the  visions  of  his  constituents  In  these 
different  walks  of  life;  and  I  Lhlnk  It  Is  entirely  accurate  to 
£ay  he  never  passed  an  opportunity  to  aid  In  any  reasonable 
and  proper  way  the  aspirations  of  his  constituents. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  In  the  House  with  Bert  Lord 
because  of  his  fine,  genial  personality.  Not  only  was  he  a 
good  legislator;  he  was  a  good  friend.  Not  only  was  he  con- 
genial as  a  Member  of  the  House  but  he  was  congenial  as  an 
individual  in  his  social  contacts. 

None  of  those  who  knew  him  questioned  for  a  moment  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  conscientious  and  valued  public  official; 
his  personal  qualities  were  such  as  to  ^"in  him  the  warmest 
friendships. 

His  professional,  business,  and  social  relations  were  always 
marked  by  geniality  and  a  consideration  that  made  both  p>er- 
sonal  and  official  contacts  with  him  always  more  than  ordi- 
narily pleasant. 

Representative  Lord  was  always  faithful  to  his  duties.  He 
was  a  good  citizen,  a  good  legislator,  a  real  patriot,  and  tne 
type  of  citizen  the  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedmsday.  April  24.  1940 

Tribute  of  Senator  Mead  on  the  life,  character,  and  public  Bprvlce 
of  Hon.  Edward  W.  CraLZY,  late  a  Representative  from  the  Slate 
of  New  York 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  remarks  by  the 
Honorable  James  M.  Me.'\d.  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York,  in  memory  of  the  late  Honorable  Edward  W.  Curley.  a 
distingiiished  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  death  of  the  Honorable  Edward  W  CmLET  was  a  saddenin? 
event.  I  held  him  In  warmest  esteem,  both  a-s  a  true  friend  and  as 
an  Indefatigable  legislator.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  examples  of 
men  who  work  with  ceaseless  energy,  and  with  an  apparent  untiring 
strength.  No  man  In  Congress  was  more  devoted  to  his  constitu- 
ency, nor  mere  exacting  In  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Bom  In  Easton,  Pa  .  he  moved  to  the  great  city  of  New  York  and 
established  himself  as  an  outstanding  citizen  in  the  Bronx.  After 
his  graduation  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  he  engaged 
In  the  building  Industry  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1915  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  he  served  In  this  responsible  position  with  abUlty  and  distinc- 
tion for  nearly  20  years. 

In  1935  Edward  W.  Cxtrlet  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Many  of  us  had  known  him  previously,  for  he  had 
become  a  leader  In  civic,  legislative,  and  political  affairs  In  his  home 
district.  In  the  House  he  served  on  the  Committee  on  the  Civil 
Service  and  Labor,  and,  while  his  health  permitted,  he  was  an 
active  force  In  the  work  of  those  committees. 

His  prestige  and  popularity  among  the  voters  of  his  district  car- 
ried him  back  to  Congress  by  splendid  majorities,  even  when  he 
lacked  the  physical  vigor  to  mount  the  platform  and  give  an  account 
of  his  stewardship. 

Truly,  the  State  and  the  Nation  suffered  with  the  passing  of  thl» 
outstanding  public  servant.  His  zeal,  his  tolerance,  and  h'.s  wisdom 
gave  him  the  qualities  of  statesmanship.  A»  one  who  came  to  love 
and  admire  him,  I  And  It  dilTlcult  to  pay  him  the  tribute  he  to 
richly  earned. 

Thomas  S.  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF  MI.SSOLRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RKFRKSE.VTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  tcrv'.ce  of  Hon  Thomaji  8  MrMn^ 
LAW,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Sp^'aker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
when  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Thomas  8,  McMillaw, 
Member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  it  was  with  great 
sadness  and  regret. 

While  I  have  not  served  on  any  committee  in  the  House  In 
company  with  him,  I  enjoyed  his  long  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintance and  many  personal  conferences  with  him.  He  was 
truly  one  of  the  solid,  substantial,  level-headed  Members  of 
this  body. 

He  was  not  given  to  exhibition  or  show,  or  display,  but  was 
sincere  at  all  times  in  his  labor  and  undertakings. 

He  served  for  some  time  on  one  of  the  important  committees 
of  this  body  and  always  gave  a  good  account  of  his  time,  and 
rendered  a  most  valuable  service  to  his  State  and  to  our 
coimtry  in  general.  His  elevation  to  this  body  left  him  plain, 
considerate,  and  friendly  and  always  anxious  to  be  helpful 
when  he  could  possibly  do  so. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  loss  to  the  people  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  the  Nation  that  he  should  be  called  away  at  a  time 
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when  he  was  just  in  the  prime  of  life  and  when  he  was  ren- 
dering such  distinguished  and  valuable  service  as  he  was  doing 
at  the  time  of  his  passing. 

He  was  a  fine  and  loyal  sen'ant  of  the  people  and  will 
long  be  missed  by  the  membership  of  this  House. 

A  prince  once  said  of  a  king  struck  down: 
•*Taller  he  seems  In  death." 
And  the  word  holds  good,  for  now.  as  then. 
It  la  after  death  that  we  measure  men. 

Strange  and  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence  as  we 
look  at  them  from  the  mere  human  standpoint;  but  when 
the  Master  uttered  that  sentence  he  opened  up  before  us  a 
new  significance  to  life.  We  are  told  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham  that  when  he  was  called  on  to  lead  his  country 
and  go  into  a  land  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  he  went  out 
not  knowing  whither  he  went.  And  so  it  may  seem  to  us  as 
we  think  of  life  and  its  problems,  its  manifold  necessities. 
and  the  grave  duties  which  confront  us  along  each  step  of 
the  way. 

Thank  God  that  in  the  mystery  of  these  years  there  was 
the  unfolding  of  character.  Thank  God  that  those  who 
knew  him  best  will  speak  the  highest  concerning  him.  We 
drop  our  tears:  we  wonder  what  it  all  means;  but,  friends. 
Whittier  was  right  when  he  wrote  that  sentence: 

I  know  not  where  His  Islands  lift 

ThelT  f ronded  palms  In  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 


J.  Will  Taylor 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

Of 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 


OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WcdiKsday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life.  chRmcter.  and  public  srrvlee  of  Hon    J    Wn.L  Tatloh, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennc59oe 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  passing  of  a  relative, 
a  friend,  or  a  colleague  Is  always  an  event  that  strains  the 
heartstrings  and  opens  the  wcllrprlngs  of  grief,  yet  there  Is 
a  consolation  that  always  remains  to  us.  Gone  though  our 
colleagues  may  be — among  them  the  Honorable  J.  Will  Tay- 
lor, of  Tennesjsee — yet  the  memory  of  our  long  association 
with  them,  like  a  melody,  lingers  on.  As  someone  has  well 
put  it.  their  personalities  remain  to  us  In  memory  as  the 
fragrance  of  roses  that  are  faded  and  gone. 

J,  Will  Taylor  was  an  able  man.  He  was  a  quiet  man. 
He  was  a  forceful  man.  He  was  a  flgbttng  man  among  fight- 
ing Tennesseeans.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  he  never  fought 
for  anything  except  Uoat  which  be  believed  in;  he  always 
fought  fairly;  he  carried  no  rancon  in  his  heart  against  his 
fellow  men  because  of  the  legislatiTe  battles  through  which 
he  passed. 

He  Is  gone  now  from  our  councils  to  the  realm  beyond  the 
grave.  He  is  not  alone,  of  course,  because  those  of  us  who 
at  this  moment  live  on  this  earth  are  as  but  a  few  as  com- 
pared to  the  myriad  men  and  women  and  children  who  have 
passed  over  throughout  the  long  history  of  man. 

J.  Wn.L  Taylor  was  not  only  an  able  legislator,  he  was  an 
able  lawyer.  He  did  not  choose  to  employ  his  talents  as  a 
representative  of  any  special  interests.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  parade  his  powers  £is  a  statesman;  but  he  possessed  an 
ability  with  which  few  are  blessed.  He  was  honored  by  being 
repeatedly  elected  to  c^ce.  because  his  constituents — ^his 
people — had  full  confidence  in  him.  They  knew  that  in  J. 
Will  Taylor  there  was  no  shadow  of  turning.  He  was  gen- 
erous, hospitable,  and  tender  in  his  affections.  He  always 
sought  an  opportunity  to  benefit  and  help  his  fellow  men;  he 


never  failed  to  stand  by  a  friend,  to  support  a  cause,  w  to 
defend  a  principle  he  believed  In. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  most  fitting  thing 
we  can  say  of  a  colleague  like  J.  Wnx  Taylor  is  that  we  who 
knew  him  well  loved  him  much,  and  we  shall  never  cease  to 
miss  him  from  our  councils. 


Wallace  E.  Pierce 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

Tribute  by  Senator  Mead  on  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  Hon.  Wallace  E.  Piehce,  late  a  RepresenUitlve  from  the  SiAte  of 
New  York 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks  by 
the  Honorable  James  M.  Mead.  United  States  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  memory  of  the  late  Honorable  Wallace 
E.  PizRCE,  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

I  pay  respectful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Wallace 
E  PiEtiCE.  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Thirty-flrst  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  State,  whose  death  came  as  a  shock  to  his 
many  newly  found  friends  In  the  Congress  We  served  together 
only  a  short  time,  but  I  recognlEed  his  fine  ability,  his  splendid 
talent,    and   his   unquestioned    Integrity. 

Wallace  E.  Pierce  was  born  In  Black  Book.  CUnton  County. 
N.  Y  .  and  grew  up  In  the  vast  northern  areii  of  the  Empire  State. 
He  served  as  a  legislator  in  New  York  State  and  won  high  honor 
in   the  pursuits  of  law. 

Lawyer,  legislator,  and  statesman,  he  was  well  known  and  be- 
loved in  tlie  cltv  of  Plattsburg.  which  he  claimed  as  his  home. 
He  wa-s  elected  to  the  House  of  Repreeentath  es  In  1938,  succeeding 
the  Honorable  Bertram  Sncll  who  had  retlnid,  but  unfortunately, 
Representative  Pierces  career  at  Washington  was  brlel.  However, 
during  his  service  here,  he  collected  many  friends  In  both  political 
parties  and  established  hlmseU  as  a  man  of  i:reat  character,  superb 
qualities,  and  earnest  abUlty. 


Needs  of  the  Navy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  the;  sp:nate  of  the  united  states 

Friday,  April  26  aegUlatlve  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24),  1940 


RADIO  ADDEHJS  BY  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OP  MASeACHUSETTB 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cohgressional  Record 
a  radio  address  delivered  by  me  last  night  over  a  Natlon-wlde 
hook-up  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  the  subject 
The  Needs  of  Our  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

What  are  the  needs  of  our  Navy?  I  prefer  to  state  the  question 
In  another  way.  Whnt  are  the  needs  of  the  Navy  to  assure  our 
security  and  to  prevent  Invasion  of  America  by  any  nation  or 
group  of  enemy  nations?  First,  let  me  emphasize  certain  vlewi 
that  I  think  should  underlie  our  naval  policy.  I  am  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  tliat  America  should  not  be  drawn  into  the  Euro- 
pean war  and  we  should  not  consider  our  naval  needs  with  this 
objective  in  view.  I  cannot  sec  how  we  could  possibly  accom- 
plish anything  worth  the  sacrlfloes  of  hximan  lives,  of  resources. 
and  possible  loss  of  our  free  institutions,  that  will  be  demanded 
of  us  by  participation. 

Neither  am  I  of  the  opinion  that  we  csn  bring  peace  to  the 
world  by  engaging  In  tbe  war  In  Europe,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
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we  should  Interfere  In  trying  to  settle  the  problems  In  the  Far 
East.  Our  naval  expert*  agree  that  the  only  possible  way  we 
could  be  certain  of  a  military  victory  in  the  Par  E^ast  would  b« 
through  cooperation  of  the  British  and  French  fleets  and.  ob- 
viously, any  such  military  alliances  are  contrary  to  our  American 
traditions. 

In  my  opinion,  we  could  not  act  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  naval  bases  In  the  Pacific  In  the  event — which  I  strongly 
r-ppoee— that  we  became  Involved  In  a  war  with  Japan  over  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  In  my  opinion,  any  war  waged  by  us  in  the 
Par  East  would  be  fraught  with  very  serloiia  consequences  as  to 
the  outcome  and  would  be  extremely  costly.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  our  offensive  military  operations  in  the  Far  East,  not  of  de- 
fensive operations  against  threatened  Invasion  of  any  of  our 
possessions. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  possibility  of  any  of  the  belligerents  now 
waging  war  In  Europe  obtaining  a  position  at  the  end  of  this 
war  when  they  can  assail  us  so  long  as  we  maintain  an  adequate 
navy.  The  belligerents  who  some  allege  might  attack  us  would 
have  to  have  cornmand  of  the  ocean.  To  be  a  menace  they  would 
have  to  transport  their  armies  across  the  sea  In  ships,  or  have  them 
flown  across  the  ocean  and  operate  from  bases  In  this  hemisphere. 
Our  naval  strength  must  make  this  impossible. 

But  let  me  say  again  and  with  all  possible  emphasis  the  deter- 
mination of  cur  naval  needs  rests  chiefly  upon  a  national-defense 
policy  based  upon  coping  with  any  possible  aggression  and  repel- 
ling any  possible  Invader.  So  far  as  my  voice  and  vote  are  fac- 
tors It  rests  solely  and  exclusively  upon  this  consideration.  This 
in  Itself  is  a  stupendous  task  without  planning  for  or  engaging 
In  the  wara  of  other  nations. 

It  Is  my  conQdent  belief  that  the  American  people  do  not  desire 
to  maintain  naval  or  other  military  armaments  for  purposes  of 
Bgprcsslon  or  conquest.  Our  uppermost  thought  In  these  momen- 
tous and  tragic  days  m  world  affairs  must  be  the  high  resolve  to 
keep  our  country  out  of  the  conflagration  now  devastatmg  Europe, 
come  what  may. 

But  one  cannot  look  out  upon  the  world  at  large  without  wit- 
nessing ruthless  violation  of  treaties  and  International  good  faith. 
pre«Hl.  oppression,  terror,  and  madness.  We  are  forced,  unfortu- 
nately, to  conclude  that  under  existing  conditions  our  safety 
lies  in  the  power  and  might  of  our  armaments,  in  order  that  we 
may  face  any  future  eventuality  with  the  assurance  of  our  own 
ability  to  repel  any  attack  from  any  quarter — indeed  to  be  so 
prepared    and    fortified   that    no   attack    will    be    attempted. 

These  basic  considerations — noninvolvement  in  war.  no  aggres- 
sion, no  conquest,  and  no  role  of  International  policeman — should 
underlie  our  naval  policy  and  should  relate  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  our  naval  needs 

Our  Navy  Is  solely  for  our  national  defense,  but  that  means  a 
navy  equal  to  the  task  of  meeting  and  defeating  the  enemy — any 
enemy — at  sea.  Then  only  may  we  rest  secure  In  our  knowledge 
that  we  are  safe  from  Invasion  from  overseas. 

A  navy  adequate  to  otir  needs  of  national  defense  Is  a  larger  navy 
than  ever  before  In  our  history.  We  are  In  a  world  dominated  by 
brute  force.  Treaties  afford  no  security.  As  respects  limitation  of 
naval  armaments,  all  treaties  to  that  effect  expired  4  years  ago,  and 
the  race  In  naval  armaments  Is  on  In  every  part  of  the  world  today. 
We  know  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  naval  construction  In 
England  and  In  Japan,  and  which  Is  continuing  at  a  feverish  pace. 
We  know  Italy  and  France  have  been  progressively  enlarging  their 
navies.  We  know  Germany  has  dreamed  of  a  day  when  It  will  be 
a  great  naval  power  and  has  laid  Its  plans  to  that  end.  We  can- 
not close  our  eyes  to  these  realities. 

It  became  apparent  some  years  ago  that  unless  we  accelerated  and 
expanded  our  new  ship  construction  and  our  naval  aircraft  the 
United  States  must  face  the  prospect  of  being  outmatched  In  naval 
strength,  mutt  discard  a  policy  of  naval  parity  with  Great  Britain 
and  a  ratio  of  6  to  3  with  Japan,  must  be  content  to  maintain  an 
inferior  navy  and  circumscribe  our  activities  and  take  the  risks  that 
such  a  policy  involved  To  be  frank  with  you.  the  overwhelming 
evidence  l)efore  the  Congress  Is  that,  except  for  the  efficient  and 
able  personnel  of  cur  Navy,  we  are  woefully  weak  In  naval  power 
compared  with  the  present  and  building  naval  program  of  the 
other  powers.  While  this  is  a  revelation  to  most  Americans,  it  Is 
not  entirely  discreditable.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  confidence 
in  other  nations  to  stop  expanding  their  navies  had  been  misplaced. 
Not  until  a  few  years  ago  did  we  awaken  to  the  grad'oal  steady 
Inferior  place  In  naval  strength  Into  which  we  were  drifting. 

The  view  which  I  have  maintained  for  many  years  during  my 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  with  re- 
spect to  the  yardstick  of  our  naval  needs  was  admirably  expressed 
In  the  testimony  before  our  committee  a  few  days  ago  by  a  well- 
known  expert  In  this  field — MaJ.  George  Fielding  Eliot.  Let  me 
quote  his  words: 

"The  military  policy — using  the  word  'military'  In  Ita  broadest 
sense — that  our  country  should  adopt,"  he  said.  "Is  one  that  will 
give  this  country  entire  freedom  of  action  imder  any  and  all 
circumstances.  No  one  can  foresee  what  Is  going  to  happen  In  the 
next  a  or  3  years.  If  we  attempt  a  policy  which  would  enable  us 
to  comniand  the  sea  approaches  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we 
shall  have  freedom  of  action,  v.lthout  being  under  foreign  com- 
pulsion or  foreign  threats,  so  that  our  Government  from  time  to 
time  can  pursue  a  course  of  action  without  being  threatened,  with- 
out being  bullied,  without  being  pushed  around." 

Major  Eliot  in  the  course  of  his  testim.ony  gave  expression  to 
another  statement  of  sound  truth  and  profound  importance.  He 
said: 


"In  my  judgment,  the  view  sometimes  expressed  that  we  ought 
to  fight  now  while  we  have  allies  Is  a  complete  fallacy  simply  from 
the  cold,  plain,  military  point  of  view  Our  military  power  ran 
always  be  exercised  more  effectively  and  to  much  better  advantage 
and  effect  within  a  reasonable  radius  of  our  shores  than  It  can 
by  fighting  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  thousands  of  miles  away, 
with  an  Improvised  army,  as  we  did  the  last  time,  because  we  always 
have  to  Improvise  when  It  is  necessary  to  hasten  the  expansion  of 
our  forces." 

I  subscribe  most  heartUy  to  that  declaration.  I  view  our  Navy 
as  In  the  nature  of  an  Insurance  policy — an  insurance  against  war 
and  against  Invasion.  We  have  had  to  Increase  the  amount  of  the 
Insxirance  In  view  of  circumstances  and  conditions  beyond  our  con- 
trol. Our  risks  have  increased  and  with  them  the  co«t  of  our  insur- 
ance. So,  too.  the  premium  which  we  are  paying  for  our  protec- 
tion has  been  and  Is  likely  to  be  further  Increased. 

We  have  materially  expanded  our  naval  program  and  the  end 
is  not  in  sight.  We  Increased  the  authorized  limits  of  our  naval 
strength  in  a  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  2  years  ago  and  since 
that  date  have  been  engaged  in  translating  these  shlp>s  from  blue- 
prints into  realltle.s  Just  as  rapidly  as  our  physical  facilities  per- 
mitted. We  thought  In  1938  that  the  limit  then  set  measured 
the  extent  of  our  naval  needs.  Events  since  then  have  proved 
otherwise.  Congress  at  the  present  time  is  moving  to  increase  the 
authorized  strf-nuth  of  our  Navy  by  approximately  11  percent  and 
by  what  Is  referred  to  as  a  2-year  program.  It  Is  not  claimed  that 
the  present  bill  measures  the  full  extent  of  our  needs.  It  measures 
rather  the  full  extent  to  which,  as  a  practical  matter,  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  the  building  program  during  the  coming  2  years.  In 
approving  the  present  bill  and  In  making  the  prestnt  appropria- 
tions we  are  proceeding  In  the  light  of  present  circumstances 

The  American  people  have  the  will  to  build  whatever  size  Navy 
is  needed.  Thty  ore  prepared  to  make  the  enormous  monetary 
sacrlflces.  Congress  understands  and  appreciates  this  sentiment 
and  will  grant  the  necessary  authority.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  Is 
up  to  our  naval  experts  to  give  us.  in  detail,  the  naval  program 
necessary  to  protect  our  homes,  our  lives,  and  our  free  Institutions. 

What  our  naval  needs  will  be  In  the  years  to  come  \s  not  within 
the  ranrre  of  present  prophesy.  We  can  only  say,  in  framing  our 
naval  policy,  that  the  lives,  and  the  homes,  and  the  happiness  of 
130.000.000  Americajis  are  at  stake  and  that  no  price  can  be  put 
upon  their  safety. 


The  Farm  Credit  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  26  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  today's  Washington  Post  relative  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom    the   Washington    (D.    C.)    Post    of    AprU    26,    19401 

EXPLANATIONS     IN    ORDEB 

Secretary  Wallace  recently  Issued  a  statement  harshly  criticiz- 
ing the  credit  policies  of  the  Federal  land  banks  linder  the  former 
independent  management  and  asserting  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  "now  is  taking  steps  to  place  the  credit  policy  of 
the    Farm    Credit    Administration    on    a    sound    basis." 

Following  his  indictment  of  past  policies.  Mr.  Wallace  outlined 
a  plan  of  action  for  the  future  calling  for  lower  Interest  rates  to 
farmer-borrowers,  the  placing  of  responsibility  for  losses  entirely 
on  the  Federal  land  banks,  and  the  elimination  of  the  require- 
ments that  borrowers  acquire  stock  equal  In  amoiuit  to  5  percent 
of  their  loans. 

This  statement,  together  with  a  covering  letter  from  Governor 
Black  of  the  F.  C.  A.,  was  sent  free  of  charge  through  the  mails 
to  over  600.000   farmer-borrowers   from   the   land   banks. 

Every  one  of  the  three  proposals  listed  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
basic  need  is  authorized  under  the  Jones-Wheeler  bill,  now 
I  before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  There  are  strong 
I  reeisons  for  concluding,  therefore,  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
I  the  oClclal  circularizatlon  was  to  secure  farmer  support  for 
i  this  measure  which  had  previously  been  endorsed  by  Secre- 
I  tary  Wallace.  That  belief  Is  strengthened  by  the  closing  par- 
agraph of  the  Wallace  memorandum  expressing  confidence  that 
"when  farmers  understand  what  Is  going  on.  they  and  the  organ- 
izations which  represent  them  will  support  moves  for  sound  credit 
and  away  from  soft  credit." 

This,  of  course.  Is  Secretary  Wallace's  way  of  replying  to  critics 
who,   for  good  reasons,  insist   that   the  Jones- Wheeler   bill   would 
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destroy  existing  safeguards  against  unsound  loans  and  encourage 
"soft  credit"  policies.  However,  the  merits  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion have  no  bearing  upon  the  charges  of  unauthorized  lobbying 
which  have  brought  an  Invitation  to  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Black  to 
appear  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  commit- 
tee wants  to  know  whether  their  communications  to  farmer-bor- 
rowers constitute  a  violation  of  the  Antllobbylng  Act.  as  well  as 
the  law  forbidding  dissemination  at  public  expense  of  documents 
designed  to  Influence  lepLslatlon.  except  on  request. 

If  the  existing  antllobbylng  legislation  does  not  cover  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor  of  the 
F.  C  A..  It  should  a.«uredly  be  amended  specifically  to  forbid  the 
kind  of  Indirect  pressure  employed  In  the  present  Inptance.  What- 
ever the  verdict  of  the  House  committee  may  l>e  after  listening 
to  the  explanation.?  of  these  two  ofBclals.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
spirit.  If  not  the  letter,  of  the  Antllobbylng  Act  has  been  violated. 

Since  the  Department  of  Justice  has  made  no  effort  to  suppre-ss 
official  lobbying,  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  perform- 
ing a  much-needed  service  in  asking  Messrs  Wallace  and  Black 
"under  what  authority"  they  distributed  their  thinly  veiled  en- 
dorsement of  a  pending  bill. 


The  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


ARTICLES  BY  SEaJATOR  NYE  AND  SECRETARY   EDISON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  recently  there  was  con- 
ducted through  the  columns  of  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
Issue  of  Saturday,  April  20,  1940,  a  forum  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Oranik.  director  of  the  American  Forum.  Tlie  question 
pertained  to  our  Navy. 

In  making  announcement  of  this  forum,  participated  in  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Nye]  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Granik  said: 

With  the  spreading  of  the  European  war  and  the  reports  of  major 
naval  engagements  in  Scandinavian  waters  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
are  focused  on  Americas  first  line  of  defense — the  Navy. 

I  take  issue  with  Mr.  Oranik,  in  that  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  today  America's  first  hne  of  defense  is  not  the  Navy, 
but  is  the  airplane:  and  particularly  will  this  become  more 
true  and  more  thoroughly  appreciated  if  and  when  we  have 
been  sufficiently  farsighted  to  acquire  for  ourselves  certain 
island  possessions  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  upon 
which  we  can  establish  air  bases,  thus  providing  a  greater  area 
for  the  puipose  of  protecting  American  shores  and  prohibit- 
ing enemy  forces  from  ever  landing  upon  continental  United 
States,  so  that  if  we  ever  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  become 
engaged  in  enemy  combat  none  of  the  fighting  will  take  place 
upon  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanlmou-s  consent  that  there  be  published  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  the  views  of  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  North  EteJcota  (Mr.  Nye],  and 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Charles  Edison. 

I  have  ob.served  in  reading  the  statements  of  these  two 
eminent  gentlemen  that  Secretary  Edison  states  that  he  be- 
lieves with  John  Adams  that  "naval  power  is  the  natural 
defense  of  the  United  States."  John  Adams  never  heard  of 
an  airplane:  and  I  believe  that  if  he  were  here  today  to  witness 
the  phenomenal  development  of  air  power  he  would  agree 
with  me  that  our  first  line  of  defense  lies  in  air  power. 

There  b?ing  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"NO,"   SATS   KTE 

(By  Gerald  P.  Nte.  United  States  Senator  from  North  Dakota) 

What  the  United  States  needs  In  naval  preparation  is  a  navy 
snfBclent.  In  cooperation  with  our  land  forces,  to  keep  the  strongest 
potential  foe  from  successfully  Invading  our  country. 

There  Is  a  long  way  from  meaning  that  we  must  have  a  navy  sec- 
ond to  none  We  don't  need  any  such  navy  to  accomplish  the 
•tated  pvirpose. 

These  times  of  conflict  abroad  perhaps  challenge  us  to  a  larger 
preparation  In  our  Military  Establishment,  though  It  Is  worthy  of 
suggestion  that  by  the  time  the  foreign  powers  have  spent  them- 


selves In  their  present  wars  we  are  going  to  need  considerably  less 
of  preparation  against  attack  than  has  been  true  In  the  past.  But 
I>erhap8  we're  not  supposed  to  view  our  needs  these  days  with  any 
degree  of  sanity,  and  should  Instead  get  on  the  band  wagon  and 
whoop  It  up  for  the  world's  mightiest  war  machine,  as  some  Ameri- 
cans are  already  doing. 

Perhaps  we  should  follow  that  American  leadership  which  seems 
to  a.scrlbe  no  value  whatsoever  to  the  mightiest  fortifications  the 
world  has  ever  beheld,  namely,  two  great  oceans  with  an  expanse 
of  thousands  of  miles,  one  on  each  side  of  us,  each  separating  us 
from  potential  enemies. 

Some  foreign  powers  would  lay  down  their  annual  national  In- 
come several  times  over  for  possession  of  equal  fortifications,  while 
we  are  quite  expected  to  forget  them,  go  crazy  on  a  naval-expansion 
program,  and  frame  our  minds  fearfully  to  accept  Orson  Welles' 
dreamt  of  possible  attacks  against  us. 

We  have  no  need  for  a  navy  second  to  none  to  afford  ourselves  an 
adequate  national  defeiiEe.  All  we  need  to  accomplish  that  is  a 
larger  preparation  In  the  air  and  enlargement  upon  our  defensive 
preparation  on  land.  Of  course,  that  Isn't  going  to  be  enough  to 
let  us  go  bullying  and  bluffing  and  swinging  a  club  at  other  parts 
of  the  world,  but  It  will  be  enough  to  Irxsure  us  very  adequately 
against  the  chance  for  any  power,  or  group  of  powers,  to  start  run- 
ning over  our  lawns  and  cluttering  ordinary  traffic  In  our  streets 
or  on  our  highways. 

Cabinet  Secretaries  and  Assistants  talk  about  the  need  for  navies 
second  to  none,  armies  second  to  none,  the  time  It  will  take  to 
equip  an  Army  of  1.000.000  American  fighters,  and  In  general  about 
our  utter  lack  of  preparedness  (even  though  the  bill  for  prepared- 
ness annually  Is  about  seven  times  as  much  as  It  was  before  we 
went  Into  the  last  war  to  end  war,  destroy  militarism,  save  de- 
mocracy, and  raise  hell  for  generations  to  come).  Preparedness 
for  what,  let's  ask.     Preparedness  for  what? 

I  fear  that  many  voices  in  leadership  In  our  country  today  are 
having  their  wishes  dictated  by  voices  like  those  of  our  Minister  to 
Canada  and  the  Provincial  Attorney  General  In  Canada,  whose 
doctrines  would  put  and  drag  us  Into  Europe's  wars. 

What  Is  this  call  for  an  army  of  a  million  men,  a  navy  second 
to  none,  greater  preparedness?     Preparedness  for  what? 

Preparedness  for  what  may  result  from  Presidential  scoldings 
being  administered  frequently  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific — 
scoldings  that  may  be  followed  by  desire  to  administer  spankings 
Instead  ? 

Preparedness  such  as  will  enable  us  to  ftilfUl  assuranci»  or  In- 
sinuated commitments  by  our  BulUtts  abroad? 

Preparedness  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  modem  Colonel  House 
In  his  speed  Journeys  to  and  through  Europe? 

Preparedness  to  make  stronger  its  force  when  Jimmy  Cromwell 
"tells  "  the  world  what  we  should  and  ought  and  shall  do? 

Preparedness  for  that  day  which  Attorney  General  Ccnant,  of 
Ontario,  declares  must  be  brought  atwut,  the  day  we  move  into 
Europe's  war? 

Of  course.  If  It  is  preparedness  for  our  participation  In  Europe's 
newest  war  over  who  shall  be  the  powers  in  E^irope  and  where  the 
border  lines  shall  be  for  the  next  20  years,  then  we  need  not  only 
a  navy  second  to  none  but  a  navy  at  least  equal  to  the  combined 
navies  of  all  the  world  multiplied  by  8  or  10. 

Of  course.  If  we  are  going  to  practice  dictating  how  the  rfst  of  the 
world  shall  live  and  behave,  then  we  need  a  navy  second  to  none, 
and  then  some. 

Of  course.  If  we  are  going  to  launch  our  country  Into  participation 
In  the  hates  and  Jealousies  of  other  lands.  If  we  are  going  to  try 
to  maintain  one  Imperialism  a.s  against  another,  by  all  means  we 
must  have  more  and  ever  more  of  a  navy  than  we've  got  or  ever 
expect  to  have. 

But  If  we  will  but  pursue  that  course  which  the  overwhelming 
millions  of  Americans  ar^  asking  and  praying  for— the  course  of 
minding  our  own  business,  of  which  we  have  so  much  to  mind — we 
don't  need  to  be  breaking  our  national  back  and  neck  In  the  build- 
ing of  a  navy  that  Is  second  to  none. 

We  would  Instead  be  content  with  a  navy  which,  in  conjunction 
with  our  land  forces  and  machinery,  would  be  enough  to  repulse 
surely  any  foe  that  ever  undertakes  that  hopeless  Job  of  attacking 
and  conquering  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  neighbors. 

The  two  oceans  are  the  equivalent  to  any  second-to-none  navy  the 
world  knows  today.  Can't  we  be  content  with  what  we've  got  and 
can  quickly  have  if  and  when  need  arises?     We  had  better  be.- 


"TES."  SATS  EDISOM 

(By  Charles  Edison,  Secretai-y  of  the  Navy) 
I  believe  In  a  navy  second  to  none,  and  I  believe  In  a  navy  strong 
enough  to  back  up  the  will  of  the  p>eople  &s  expressed  in  laws  and 
approved  policies.     I  believe  with  John  Adams  that:   "Naval  power 
Is  the  natural  defense  of  the  United  States." 

The  subject  of  a  navy  second  to  none  is  not  new.  It  is  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  that  we  have  a  navy  second  to  none, 
and  so  approved  In  the  naval  bill  of  August  29.  1916.  In  1922.  In 
the  greatest  gesture  ever  made  to  the  cause  of  peace,  the  United 
States  by  the  Washington  Limitation  of  Armament  Treaty  scrapped 
755,380  tons  of  ships.  The  cost  of  these  vessels  scrapped,  after  de- 
ducting the  value  obtained  by  the  sale  of  scrap,  was  $277,695,944. 

We  were  given  by  that  treaty  the  right  to  build  a  navy  second  to 
none,  or  a  5-5  ratio  with  Great  Britain.  Money  was  never  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  to  build  this  navy,  but  Congress  never  dis- 
puted in  the  majority  our  right  to  parity  with  Great  Britain.  That 
principle  remains  as  a  yardstick  and  is  favored  by  most  of  our 
citizens. 
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OwT  course  fcr  sea  power  cannot  be  charted  without  taking  Into 
account  world  conditions  and  world  morality.  We,  of  this  country, 
have  be?n  reluctant  to  admit  unpleasant  facts  about  the  structure 
and  the  workings  of  International  society.  We  are  now  disillusioned 
and  aJive  to  the  fact  that  the  importance  and  security  of  a  nation 
are  measured  directly  In  terms  of  her  ability  to  defend  her  Interests. 
We  believe  m  democracy;  we  have  fought  to  perpetuate  our  demo- 
cratic instilutlcns.  and  If  we  are  not  strong,  our  interests,  our 
treasured  liberties,  and  our  wealth  arc  almost  certain  to  be  targets 
for  nations  that  may  show  no  regard  fcr  treaties  or  what  we  con- 
bider  national   integrity. - 

With  a  navy  second  tt)  none  forceful  notice  will  be  served  on  all 
possible  aggressor  nations  that  the  United  States  intends  to  protect 
Itself  and  Its  Interests  In  the  most  powerful  and  effective  manner. 

Today  wars  are  Fcldom  declared:  International  alinements  are 
fpecdily  and  secretly  made  The  protection  of  otir  great  Nation 
cannot  be  bas>Hd  on  wishful  thinking.  We  must  be  realists,  and  a 
navy  seccnd  to  none  will  give  us  rea-sonable  strength  for  oiu^  first 
line  of  delense  with  a  fair  security  margin. 

We  require  a  navy  second  to  none  because  of  the  following  na- 
tional policies: 

1  The  United  States  would  support  an  International  agreement 
fcr  naval  limitation,  but  It  is  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  main- 
tain the  5  5^  3  ratio. 

2.  A  rpcogniticn  that  the  United  States  has  vital  interests  In  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  that  can  only  be  protected  by  sea  power 

3  The  United  States  Intends  to  maintain  a  navy  capable  of 
defending  Its  Territories  and  Its  vital  Interests,  wherever  they  may 
b '.  and  that  this  defense  shall  Include  outlying  bases,  such  as 
Hawaii.  .Maska.  Panama  Canal.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  lookout  posts 
in  the  Aleutians.  Midway.  Wake.  Johnston.  Palm>Ta,  and  the  Virgin 
Island.?.  If  the  Congress  should  decide  to  provide  an  outlying  look- 
cut  post  at  Guam,  oiu'  defensive  position  in  the  Pacific  would  be 
greatly  strengthened. 

4  The  United  States  proposes  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
This  means  that  any  change  in  the  status  quo  which  would  in- 
volve a  threat  to  flank  our  trade  routes  to  South  America  or  to 
establish  new  foreign  bases  In  the  Americas,  controlled  In  fact 
though  not  In  name  by  non-American  nations,  would  be  resisted. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  the  following  tremendous  task  that 
requires  a  navy  second  to  none  and  pcwsibly  one  larger  than  any: 

First  The  positive  protection  of  the  continental  United  States 
and  Its  possessions.  (The  United  States  has  the  largtst  coast  line 
of  any  naval  power — 3.860  miles  ) 

Second.  The  possibility  of  Joining  with  the  other  American  re- 
publics in  preventing  any  hemispheric  Invasion  or  penetration. 

Third.  SuflQcient  naval  strength  to  maintain  and  defend  our 
commerce. 

Fourth.  Instirance  of  the  luilnterrupted  flow  of  strategic  raw 
materials 

Fifth.  The  maintenance  of  our  neutrality  at  a  time  when  Intelli- 
gent men  realize  that  only  force  maintains  neutrality. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said:  "There  is  no  navy  in  the  world  that  has 
to  cover  so  great  an  area  of  defense  as  the  American  Navy     •     •     •." 

The  sanctity  of  treaties  has  been  violated.  Nonaggresslon  pacts 
are  more  honored  In  the  breach  than  In  the  observance.  Power 
politics  is  the  rule  of  the  day  Great  wars  rage  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  The  rights  of  neutrals  are  flagrantly  violated.  Fundamental 
principles  of  cur  civilization  are  at  stake.  What  is  the  answer  for 
us? 

Preserve  our  peace  with  honor  That  may  be  done  with  adequate 
military  and  navaU  strength.     That  means  a  navy  second  to  none. 

War  Is  not  a  matht-matical  set-up.  Every  possibility  must  be 
studied  If  our  fleet  is  weaker  than  the  combined  naval  force  of 
our  potential  enemies,  then  our  fleet  is  too  small.  Viewed  from 
that  angle,  we  consider  it  too  small  and  have  so  reported  to  the 
Congress  The  recommendations  of  the  Navy  Department  are  now 
being  thoroughly  Investigated  and  considered  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  It  will  authorize  a 
sufficient   increase  over  the  present  tonnage. 

I  feel  that  the  majority  of  the  American  people  are  of  the  opinion 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he  said: 

"The  United  States  Navy  is  the  best  guaranty  the  Nation  has 
that  its  honor  and  Interests  will  not  be  neglected:  and,  in  addition. 
It  offers  by  far  the  beat  Insurance  for  peace  that  can  by  human 
Ingenuity  be  devised." 


Senator  McNary  and  the  Republican   Presidential 

Nomination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

^  HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE  RICHMOND    (VA.)    TIMES-DISPATCH 


Mr.  TRUMAN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from  the 


April  26  issue  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times -Dispatch  on 
the  mock  Republican  convention  held  by  the  students  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University  at  Lexington.  Va.,  April  25. 

The  Democrats  are  very  happy  over  what  happened.  We 
think  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  in  advance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Richmond  (Va  )  Times-Dispatch  of  April  26.  1940] 
McNahy   Wins     Nominatton'    on    Se^enteenih    Dallot 

Lexington — Senator  Charles  L.  McNart,  of  Oregon,  won  the 
Presidential  "nomination"  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  mock  Repub- 
llca'.i  Convention  yesterday  on  the  seventeenth  ballot. 

The  "dark  horse"  walked  away  with  the  nomination  with  624  of 
a  possible  877  votes  after  many  southern  delegatiors  In  the  minia- 
ture convention  switched  to  the  Senate  minority  leader. 

Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  chosen  on  the 
third  ballot  for  Vice  President. 

Westerners"  six-shooters  and  southerners*  yells  resounded  through 
the  hall  as  the  break  in  the  3-day-long  meeting  came  with  the  shift 
of  votes  to  McNahy. 

COMPROMISE    DENTLOPS 

The  stage  was  set  fcr  a  dark-horse  winner  when  the  coutest  among 
the  students  over  Senator  Robert  Taft  and  Thomas  E  Dewey  de- 
veloped a  "compromise"  movement  that  all  but  landed  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  of  Michigan,  In  the  banner-carrying  position. 
He  received  439  votes,  a  majority  of  one.  on  the  fourteenth  ballot, 
but  a  delegate's  claim  that  his  vote  v.-as  "coerced"  and  Its  subsequent 
withdrawal  wiped  out  the  momentary  "nomination." 

There  were  16  "favorite  son"  nomuiees  placed  before  the  conven- 
tion. 

Washington  and  Lee  students  have  been  holding  similar  meek  con- 
ventlocxs  each  Presidential  election  year,  except  one.  since  1908.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  hold  the  convention  of  the  party  out  of 
power 

There  was  one  harmonious  theme  throughout  the  3  days  of  nom- 
inating speeches,  parliamentary  maneuvering  and  backstage  poll- 
licking — Keep  out  of  war. 


American  Defense  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  in  New  York  City  on  April  13,  1940, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Defense  Society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Please  know  that  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  provided  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  with  you  today  concerning  the  subject  of  na- 
tional defense  because  we  are  all  equally  interested  In  providing 
an  adequate  national  defense  for  our  country  particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  world  is  In  such  a  chaotic  condKlon  attributable 
most  largely  to  the  unfortunate  wars  that  are  raging  today  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia. 

And  may  I  say  that  It  is  my  hope  and  certainly  I  may  presume  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  I  am  sure  It  is  your  hope  that  the.se  war» 
will  not  spread  to  such  an  extent  as  to  engulf  us  In  the  flames  of 
hatred  and  destruction  of  millions  more  cf  human   lives. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  concerning  an  adequate  national  defense, 
with  em.phasis  upon  the  word  "adequate  '  As  to  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense  there  Is.  In  my  opinion,  two  phases.  The  first  In- 
terests Itself  In  providing  a  defense  adequate  to  protect  ourselves 
against  an  attack  and  an  invasion  by  an  enemy  or  enemies  from 
without;  the  second  interests  itself  in  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense in  respect  to  the  matter  of  defending  ourselves  against  the 
enemy  from  within. 

Surely  at  this  hour  when  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
earth  are  exhausting  and  depleting  themselves  in  actual  warfare 
which  will  take  as  its  toll,  unfortunately,  millions  of  lives,  we 
should  now  devote  an  equal  amount  of  attention  to  matters  of 
defense  within  the  ccnflnes  of  our  country 

In  considering  a  program  that  is  genuine  we  should  t.ike  Into 
consideration  the  actual  facts  that  make  up  the  conditions  that 
exist  In  our  country  today,  as  well  as  in  every  other  country. 
This  dual  national  defense  program  must  be  based  on  the  think- 
ing, fears,  and  desires  cf  the  misses  of  the  people  for  In  the  end 
we  must  agree  with  Thomas  Jefferson  (the  third  President  of  the 
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United  States,  whoae  birthday  this  Is.  April  13)  to  the  extent  that 
gcvernmeuts  derive  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the 
ptople. 

Our  peacetime  expenditures  for  war.  as  ycti  know,  are  greater  to- 
day by  far  than  at  any  time  In  onr  history. 

in  support  of  our  present  policy  we  have  vastly  expanded  this 
defense  spendiiig  in  recent  y^ars.  In  1934  a  total  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  were  spent  on  the  Army  and  Na\-y  Lart  year 
cash  outlaj's  tor  dcfen.se  ag9reg8t.ed  (me  billion  two  hundred  mlliJon, 
and  in  the  current  fiscal  year  approximately  one  billion  five  hundred 
mUlioD  it  beinR  fpent  In  the  fiscal  year,  which  begliis  next  July  1, 
It  Is  proposed  to  .spend  about  two  billion.  The  quet-tlon  arises.  Can 
this  Nation  reduce  its  present  defense  program  and  still  make  good 
Its  tacit  cfTer  to  defend  the  Western  Hemlephere?  Or  should  we 
prepare  to  spend  more  for  defence  purposes? 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  recall  that  our  Regular  Army  now  consists 
of  227.000  men.  with  an  addition  of  ofllcers  to  the  extent  of  13.500. 
This  force  L'^  fortunately  backed  by  our  National  Guard  to  the  extent 
of  242.000  men.  a  Reserve  Oillcers  Corps  of  110.000.  and.  in  addition, 
an  Army  Reserve  of  about  26.000  men.  In  all,  therefore,  the  United 
States  has  a  trained  fighting  force  of  approximately  one-half  mlllkan 
men. 

These  enormous  expenditures  which  I  have  Just  cited  give  rise  to 
another  important  question  Is  It  necessary  that  we  continue  to 
rpend  billioi.?  in  streiifrthenlng  our  national  defense  when  our 
potential  enemies  are  daily  being  weakened  economically  and 
physically  by  the  wars  they  are  waging  throughout  the  world? 

I  am  stror.gly  in  favor  of  an  adequate  naticnal  defense  for  defense 
ptirposes  only  War  in  EXirope  and  In  Asia  has  made  the  world  a 
dangerous  place  In  which  to  live.  The  fate  of  Austria.  Czecho- 
Elovakla.  Albania.  Poland.  Finland.  Denmark,  and  Norway  stresses 
the  need  for  ndt-fjuiilc  brmed  forces  to  defend  naticnal  Interests 
against  nil  possible  attacl:.s  by  an  enemy  cr  enemicr. 

I  am  equally  as  Fti-ong  against  the  development  of  our  armed 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  ailacliing  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
I  favor  only  stKh  development  of  our  armed  forces  as  wUl  insure  our 
Eurccss  In  case  we  fhould  be  attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  doreloi-mcnt  of  our  armed  forces  with  a  view  to 
attacking  any  other  country  or  participating  In  the  quarrels  or  wars 
of  other  nations  of  the  world  to  the  extent  of  sending  our  boys  to 
foreign  shores. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  our  country  jhare  this  view.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the 
mothers  of  America,  who  would  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  fodder 
for  the  cannon,  are  unalterably  opposed  to  tbelr  sons  participating 
In  any  wars  beyond  the  borders  of  our  country.  It  is  therefore  tha 
duty  of  cur  Government  to  make  It  clear  to  our  own  citizens  and  to 
the  people  of  the  world  that  we  are  not  goinv;  to  send  our  soldiers 
across  the  seas  to  settle  the  disputes  of  other  countries. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  today. 
Our  geographical  position  makes  us  safe  from  attack.  No  nation  or 
group  of  nations  can  esucces^fully  attack  us  This  Is  not  an  exag- 
geratlcn.  No  military  man  of  any  rank  will  sign  a  statement  saying 
that  this  Nation  can  i>e  buccessfully  invaded. 

One  great  military  lessen  of  the  last  war  was  le.amcd  by  the  fallvire 
of  England  to  land  sufTlclent  troops  and  establish  a  permanent  base 
in  their  attempt  to  force  the  Dardanellee.  When  we  know  that 
trocpa  cannot  e&sily  be  landed  on  an  enemy  shore  and  that  a  nation 
cannot  be  tubdued  without  troops,  then,  and  then  only,  can  we 
begin  to  reason  without  fear  of  attack.  The  different  proces.ses  of 
getting  trocpe  from  ttoe  ship  to  the  shore  leaves  them  so  exposed 
that  a  very  little  military  activity  can  destroy  them.  The  last  time 
tlie  United  States  went  to  war  in  Europe  it  had  a  friendly  Asia  at 
Its  back,  and  it  had  a  safe  Atlantic  on  which  to  travel.  Even  so. 
It  took  us  13  months  to  get  500.000  men  across,  with  the  aid  of  the 
greatest  t»dy  of  naval  and  mercliant-mArlne  force  in  history. 

Thoee  men  lai>ded  at  friendly  porta,  had  friendly  lines  of  com- 
munication, friendly  supply  bases,  and  safe  conduct  right  up  to  tb« 
line  of  battle 

llie  American  expedition  to  Prance  was  the  most  gigantic  mtlitary 
maneuver  in  world  hustcry.  It  could  not  be  repeated  except  under 
similar  easy  conditions 

An  army  of  500  000  mm  would  be  an  tnslgnlflcant  force  with  which 
to  attack  the  United  SUtes  It  would  take  mllllon*«  of  n>en  to 
make  any  InipresBicn  on  this  country.  They  could  not  come  as  ve 
did.  7.000  at  a  time,  for  our  ports  are  fortified  and  oxu  coast  lines 
are  strongly  protected;  so  may  I  say  that  I  hope  you  will  not  permit 
anyone  to  eaelCe  yon  to  the  extent  of  making  you  believe  that  any 
nation  could  attack,  with  success,  the  shores  of  thi.s  country,  even 
now.  As  the  wan  abroad  prcgreas.  as  I  have  previously  stated  those 
nations  at  war  will  be  materially  weakened,  and  conaequentfy.  there 
Is  len  likelihood  of  our  experiencing  an  attack  from  any  country  in 
the  world,  lor  many  years  to  come. 

If  Caxmda  or  Mexico  permitted  an  enemy  of  tiic  United  States  to 
establish  a  txiae  or  ba.ses  on  their  lands  tlxy  would  be  ofTerlng  their 
countries  as  batt;pflr)ds.  and  no  goTemment  would  voluntarily  do 
that  In  this  hemiaphere.  The  American  people  are  determined  to 
Xmj  any  price  to  protect  our  shores  from  Invasion  but  not  to  wag* 
war  In  other  countries.  Permit  me  to  repeat,  that  I  am  unquali- 
fiedly in  favor  of  an  army  for  defense  purposes  only.  We  should 
develop  our  unified  defense  departments  for  delenae  purposes  only — 
land.  sea.  and  air-defenac  forces. 

Let  us  weld  an  iron  ring  around  ta.  Let  xm  safesnard  oorselves 
by  Uie  cctabUsbmect  of  outposts  in  the  Atlanttr.  tlve  PadOc.  and 
elsewhere  If  we  are  to  be  attacked,  and  If  there  must  he  fl^tln^. 
let's  provide  foe  ourselves  with  such,  outposts  as  will  successfully 


bar  the  enemy  cr  enemies  from  our  shores,  thus  prohibiting  fighting 
within  the  confines  of  continental  United  States. 

Now.  as  to  the  Panama  Canal.    It  must  be  protected  In  order  to 
provide   un.nterruptcd   ship   negotiaticn    from    the    Pacific   to   the 
Atlantic,   or  vice   versa.     This   Is  extremely   important.     At   Puerto 
Rico  we  are  spending  millions  to  strengthen  our  military  position  In 
tlie    Caribbean,    with    a    view    particularly    to    defending    the   Canal 
which  lies  to  the  west.     Those  defenses  at  Puerto  Rico  should  be 
further  strengthened  to  the  north  and  In  the  south  by  our  acquisi- 
tion of  British  and  French  Islands  In  the  Caribbean,  extending  from 
I    the  Port  of  Spain   In  Trinidad.  Just  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela  in 
I    South    America,    northward    to    Bermuda    In    the    North    Atlantic. 
j   With  the  acquisition  of  Bermuda  we  would  have  provided  for  our- 
I   selves  the  first  and  only  outpost  In  the  North  Atlantic. 
!        In  the  far  north  Atlantic  we  should  acquire  from  the  French. 
I    St.   Pierre  and   Miquelon  Islands,  Just  off   the  coast  of  Newfound- 
I    land.      There    we    could   construct    valuable    air.    and.    If   iiecessary, 
I    naval  bases,  from  which  bases  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
any  attack  from  the  northeast. 

With  a  view  to  welding  srronger  this  Iron  band  In  the  Atlantic, 
I  have  but  recently  Introduced  a  resolution  In  the  Senate  of  the 
I    United  States,  which  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Great  Britain  and  Prance  for  the  acquisition  of  these 
I    Island   possessions  to   be   credited   upon  their   indebtedness  to  us, 
which  Is  about  $10,000  000.000 

And  in  passing,  since  I  have  taken  occasion  to  mention  foreign 
oblifations  as  a  result  of  World  War  No.  1.  it  is  appropriate  that 
I  recall  to  your  minds  the  fact  that  Italy  Is  indebted  to  us  in 
tha  excess  of  $2,000,000,000  Germany — the  people  of  Germany 
owe  the  people  of  the  United  States  someihlng  more  than  $3.- 
000.000.000  These  sums  were  advanced  to  aid  a  stricken  nation 
In  its  rehabilitation.  The  Indebtedness  Is  represented  by  various 
note  and  bond  Issues  of  the  German  Nation  and  Its  subdivisions. 
This  money.  lntendi>d  to  rebuild  Germany,  has  largely  been  used 
In  Its  giant  public-works  administration.  It  has  rebuilt  railroads, 
lightlr^  and  power  plants,  their  cities  and  their  streets.  Today 
practically  all  of  it  h.as  defaulted  beyond  hope  of  recoupment.  All 
we  received  in  payment  from  these  debtors  has  been  sneers  and 
expressions  cf  Ingratitude.  This  indebtedness  of  Germany  has  no 
Inference  to  thf  huge  obligations  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  that  In- 
stance, within  the  last  year  Germany  has  seized  all  assets  and 
ccntiscated  $20.0tX).000  worth  of  gold  bought  with  American 
funds,  and  really  the  property  of  the  American  people.  Nor  does 
It  Include  the  tens  of  millions  likewise  advanced  by  Americans 
after  the  war  to  Poland.  This  vast  stun  far  exceeds  the  total 
Indemnity  paid  in  money  to  the  Allies  by  Germany. 

To  the  west,  in  the  matter  of  outposts  in  the  Pacific  for  the 
ptirpose  of  protecting  the  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal.  I  suggest 
the  U"asing  of  Islands  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Just  south  of 
the  equator,  and  the  leasing  or  purchasing  of  Goose  and  Coooi 
Islands — owned  by  Costa  Rica. 

I  would  also  sugijest  tliat  our  Govenunent  endeavor  to  acquire 
Lower  California  by  peaceful  negotiation  from  our  sister  republic 
to  the  south  so  as  to  provide  more  protection  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  in  that  if  this  were  done  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
submarine  or  battle  cruiser  to  be  sheltered  in  the  waters  between 
the  mainland  of  Mexico  and  the  peninsula  of  Southern  California. 
Our  fortifications  In  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands  are  splendidly  located 
as  protective  outposts  in  that  portion  of  the  Pacific.  At  Honolulu 
we  have  one  of  the  finest  and  strongest  military  establishments  in 
the  wcrld. 

Now,  let's  proceed  further  northward  to  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
We  purchased  tliese  a  number  of  years  ago  from  the  Russians  at 
the  same  time  we  acquired  Alaska  and  other  Inlands  of  that  far 
northern  country,  for  a  consideration  of  ^7.200.000.  At  Unalaska. 
or  tnitch  Hartxu-.  one  of  the  Aleutian  group,  we  have  established 
a  naval  air  base.  Tliepc  Inlands  extend  for  more  than  700  miles  In 
the  direction  cf  Japan  and  Russia.  Attu.  the  westernmost  of  the 
Alcutiiin  group,  is  only  about  2  hours'  flying  time  from  Japanese 
territory,  and  only  a  siiort  distance  from  Russia.  A  base  should 
be  established  on  Attu  Island. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  the  construction  of  a  central  air  base 
at  Fairbanks  In  Alaska.  That  Is  well.  Further  rwrth  at  Nome 
we  will  eventually  find  It  expedient  to  erect  a  military  base  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Siberia,  part  of  Soviet  Russia,  is  a  distance 
of  a  mere  few  hours  by  boat  fron>  American  territory.  Pact  1j», 
the  two  EMamede  Islands  near  Nome  belong  to  the  Russian  and 
American  Go\enunent*.     Tliey  are  only  a  mile  apart. 

North  of  the  Dlamedes  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  lies  Wmngell  Island. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  Jamaica  It  is  located  between  the  main- 
lands of  Alaska  and  Siberia  A.s  the  crow  flies  It  is  virtually  on  a 
line  from  the  metropolis  of  New  York  to  the  capital  dty  of  the 
Philippines  Commonwealth.  Manila.     As  a  result  of  Its  geographical 

position  it  has  great  potentl.Tl  military  valtie  on  account  of  the 
miraculous  and   phenomenal  development  of  air   power. 

Tlie  first  flag  was  planted  on  Wrangell  Island  by  members  of  the 
American  Jeanette  expedition  around  1880.  It  Is  now  occupied  by 
Soviet  e.eklmoes  and  a  few  RtisBlan  soldiers.  Its  legal  possession 
Is  really  in  dispute  (we  claim  It),  and  recognizing  its  potential 
military  value  a  few  days  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  requesting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  siscertaln 
the  legal  stattis  of  this  Island. 

With  the  acquisition  and  derelopment  of  outposts  In  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  and  the  far  North  where  our  territory  is  in 
the  immediate  proximity  of  both  Japan  and  Russia.  I  believe  that 
the  Panama  Canal  would  t>e  secure  from  attack  and  that  these 
outpostA   would   unquestionably    provide   an   iron   ring   so   fixxnly 
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welded  In  our  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  no  enemy 
from  foreign  shores,  regardless  of  strength,  could  successfully 
penetrate  this  iron  band  to  the  extent  of  wag.ng  war  upon  us.  upon 
our  shores 

I  believe  firmly  In  air  power.  Truly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
military  lessons  we  have  learned  from  the  present  European  war 
15  the  vital  importance  of  air  power  With  these  outposts  which  I 
have  mentioned,  they  will  have  become  our  first  line  of  defense, 
and  those  lines  of  defense  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  be  car- 
ried many  miles  farther  Into  the  two  oceans  by  the  utilization  of 
aircraft  Air  power  ha«  displaced  already,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
the  Navy  Battleships,  cruisers,  or  what  not.  For  Instance.  It 
takes  a  battleship  approximately  10  days  to  proceed  from  San 
Francisco  through  the  Canal  to  New  York.  A  battleship  costs 
arr>und  »80.000000  A  fleet  of  battleplanes,  bombers,  transporting 
ton*  of  high  explosives,  can  be  purchJised  for  an  amount  not  In 
exsaa  of  the  ccst  of  one  battleship.  A  fleet  of  fast-flying  battle- 
planes, deadly  In  attack,  can  negotiate  the  distance  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  City  within  a  period  of  11  hours.  Make 
your  own  comparison.  Ascertain  for  yourself  by  comparison  the 
^^^^tential  value  of  each — 11  days  as  against  11  hours. 

Concerning  the  enemies  within,  against  whom  we  must  likewise 
protect  ourselves.  These  enemies  are  Ignorance.  Illness,  unemploy- 
ment, crime,  etc.  Then  there  are  alien  enemies  and  potential  alien 
enemies  In  the  form  of  noncltizens.  Aliens  who  have  entered  this 
country  legally  and  have  remained  here  Illegally  and  those  who 
have  entered  illegally  and  have  remained  here  Illegally.  Mind  you. 
I  cast  no  reflection  whatsoever  upon  our  friends  who  have  come 
from  foreign  shores  legally  and  have  remained  here  legally  and 
are  now  here  legally.  I  refer  only  to  those  who  are  In  our  country 
In  violation  of  our  laws.  How  many  there  are  we  do  not  know. 
Where  they  are  we  are  not  advised.  From  whence  they  came  we 
have  not  been  informed.  What  they  are  doing  we  do  not  know 
But  all  of  that  Ls  our  business,  the  business  of  you  Americans  who 
are  interested  in  the  safeguarding  of  your  country  against  the  acts 
of  those  who  are  not  the  friends  of  America  but  who,  to  the  con- 
trary, are  the  enemies  of  America. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill  calling 
for  the  mandatory  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens  in 
this  country.  By  the  enactment  of  this  bill  we  could  ascertain  as 
to  how  many  noncltizens  there  are  here,  when  they  came,  from 
whence  they  came,  how  they  came,  whether  they  entered  legally  or 
lllrgally,  or  whether  they  entered  legally  and  have  remained  here 
legally.  Of  all  times,  this  information  should  be  available  now  to 
governmental  officials  particularly,  and  to  the  American  people  aa 
a  whole. 

There  should  be  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion The  President  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  every  one 
of  the  4.000.000  men  In  uniform  and  under  arms  during  our  brief 
participation  In  the  World  War  were  fingerprinted.  Every  soldier, 
sailor,  and  marine  of  our  armed  forces  Is  fingerprinted.  Millions  of 
high-school  boys  and  girls  in  the  East  and  the  West  have  voluntarily 
submitted  to  fingerprinting,  as  well  as  those  citizens  who  have 
requested  that  they  be  fingerprinted  for  their  own  protection  and 
benefit.  So  why  should  any  alien  object  to  subjecting  himself  to 
this  process  of  identification? 

We  are  at  peace;  yet  today  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  Is  receiving  daily  approximately  240  com- 
plaints of  espionage  and  sabotage,  while  prior  to  the  breaking  out 
of  war  In  Europe  on  September  3.  1939.  only  about  240  complaints 
of  espionage  and  sabotage  were  received  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  annually.  Think  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect 
further  upon  what  might  be  the  results  In  case  we  were  unfor- 
tunately sucked  Into  the  war  that  now  rages  across  the  Atlantic 

How.  therefore,  could  we  defend  ovirselves  against  any  foreign 
enemies  within  unless  we  knew  who  they  were  and  where  they  were. 
It  would  be  Impossible. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  problem  of  protecting  ourselveu 
against  the  enemies  from  within  is  as  great  and  is  as  serious  as  the 
problem  of  developing  an  adequate  national  defense  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  ourselves  against  the  enemy  from  without.  We  are 
spending  billions  for  armaments  for  the  latter  purpose  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  spending  In  comparison  only  a  few  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  ourselves  against  the  enemies  from  within. 
When  and  if  we  are  attacked  th?  enemy  will  be  observed  and  located 
and  met  by  our  mighty  bombers.  These  enemies  will  be  easily 
located,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enemies  from  within 
cannot  They  will  be  working  in  the  darkness  like  a  lot  of  ter- 
mites, and  now  is  the  time  to  enact  a  registration  and  fingerprinting 
law  for  the  purpose  of  locating  all  noncltizens.  so  that  if  the 
necefslty  t^rlses  we  can  locate  any  alien  enemies  In  the  form  of 
saboteurs  or  spies. 


Leagues  of  Hate 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Friday.  April  26.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  looked  upon  the 
picture  on  the  cover  of  the  anti-Nazi  biilletin  I  received  the 


other  day.  and  saw  certain  persons  portrayed  as  apes,  I  won- 
dered if  the  internationalist  looks  upon  Christian  gentiles  as 
animals,  and  if  he  treats  them  accordingly  when  he  obtains 
the  power  to  act  without  restraint  and  responsibility.  I 
realize  that  he  is  a  vict.m  of  his  own  philosophies  as  expressed 
in  political  laws  which  we  mistakenly  suppose  are  his  sacred 
beliefs.  I  also  recognize  that  the  proponents  of  the.se  phil- 
osophies are  not  in  any  sense  comparable  to  the  clergy  as  we 
know  it.  but  they  are  instead  the  dispensers  of  his  law  and 
the  judges  of  his  own  court. 

With  these  things  I  take  no  issue,  because  I  grant  to  all  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  which  I  In  my  ovv-n  beliefs  consider 
my  right.  I  have  in  my  travels  always  held  to  such  opinions 
and  have  never  taken  issue  with  Shintoism.  Buddhism.  Hindu- 
ism. Mohammedanism,  or  with  the  practices  of  the  Parsl. 
the  Zoroastrian  Persian  refugees  living  in  India.  I  have,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  broken  bread  with  the  Buddhist  priests  in 
the  temples  of  India  and  been  received  in  a  private  audience 
at  the  Vatican.  In  all  these  wanderings  and  contacts  with 
people  subscribing  to  doctrines  dififcrent  from  my  own  I  have 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  experiences  in  my 
life,  to  which  I  always  lock  back  with  great  pleasure. 

It  is  therefore  strange  to  me  that  I  cannot,  here  in  my 
own  home,  freely  subscribe  to  our  own  doctrines  and  principles 
without  criticism  by  the  internationalist.  He  appears  to  look 
upon  himjself  not  only  as  a  person  of  special  privilege  but 
one  superior  to  his  host.  With  this  I  take  no  issue  until 
these  doctrines  become  a  reality,  for  he  then  l>ecomes  a  part 
of  a  minority  of  misled  people  who  threaten  majority  rights. 
It  is  to  preserve  these  liberties  and  to  protect  our  rights  that 
I  have  taken  issue  with  those  who  are  now  actively  engaged 
in  the  destruction  of  this  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  remarks  that  I  have  inserted  In  the 
Record  I  have  confined  myself  to  authenticated  or  tabulated 
information  obtained  from  Government  sources  or  from  the 
writings  of  those  whom  I  have  discussed,  and  I  have  at  no 
time  made  accusations  that  were  not  based  upon  such  authen- 
ticated documents. 

During  the  past  month  I  have  received  much  vicious  propa- 
ganda, which  can  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  create 
dissensions  and  hatreds  among  our  own  people,  and  to  climax 
this  orgy  of  hatreds  I  have  now  received  a  document  in  which 
the  Christian  Front — and  I  take  this  to  represent  the  Chris- 
tion  people — are  caricatured  as  "Apes  of  wrath."  Ordinarily 
a  person  would  look  upon  this  simply  as  an  expression  of 
the  mentality  of  those  who  disseminate  such  literature,  but 
knowing  their  philosophy.  I  realize  that  this  picture  is  a  true 
expression  of  the  internationalist's  real  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  publication  to  which  I  refer  Is  entitled  "The  Anti-Nazi 
Bulletin,"  and  it  is  published  by  the  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi 
League  to  Champion  Human  Rights.  Inc.  This  slogan  is 
rather  interesting,  for.  knowing  their  philosophy,  I  realize 
that  they  look  upon  themselves  as  "humans"  and  upon  the 
Christians  as  "apes."  So  this  picture  should  be  informative 
to  the  American  people. 

Let  us  now  without  prejudice  examine  these  "champions 
of  human  rights"  and  this  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League, 
which  was  organized  by  the  late  Samuel  Untermyer  in  1933, 
and  in  1939  listed  the  following  officials: 

Vice  presidents:  Mayor  Florello  H.  LaOuardla,  Rabbi  Leon  Fram. 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell.  Frank  P.  Walsh. 

Simon  M  Goldsmith,  acting  treasurer;  G.  Egerton  Harrlman. 
executive  secretary. 

Board  of  directors:  E>r.  S.  William  Kalb.  chairman:  Michael  O. 
Alenick;  Flynn  L.  Andres:  Abraham  Cahan;  E>r.  Edward  Spencer 
Cowles;  Prof.  Paul  Douglass:  Dr.  B.  Dubovsky:  Dr.  Mitchell  Salem 
Fisher;  Jacob  Flshman;  A.  GaJlen;  S:mon  M.  Goldsmith;  Frank  P. 
Granat;  Abraham  I.  Harkavy:  Mrs.  Mark  Harris:  Sidney  Hlllman: 
Rev  Dr.  Harold  R.  Husted;  Rabbi  Edward  I.  Israel;  Rev.  Dr.  Burrla 
Jenkins;  Robert  G.  Jones:  Mrs  Samuel  Koestler;  William  Leege- 
Rev  P.  Luccke:  Rev.  Dr.  Victor  H.  Lukens;  Jacob  Malmuth-  Irving 
Maness;  Blrhcp  Francis  J.  McConnell;  Dr.  Nelson  P.  Mead;  Mrs. 
L  Myers;  Judge  Henry  P.  Nelson;  Henry  Portnow;  E.  Rablnowltz; 
Dr.  Morris  M  Rose;  Mj-ron  F.  Schlater;  Dr.  Guy  Emery  Shipler:  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Skinner:  Hon.  Rawghlie  C.  Stanford;  Dean  William  E. 
Taylor:  Charles  Tomashek;  Frank  P.  Walsh;  Dr.  Max  Winkler-  Max 
Zarllsky. 

This  personnel  Is  from  one  organization  in  New  York  City, 
and  there  are.  according  to  a  letter  which  I  received  on  May 
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8.  1939.  some  700  of  these  leagues  of  hate.  I  shall  now.  to 
make  the  picture  more  complete,  list  the  members  of  the 
Hollywood  Anti-Nazi  League  for  the  Defense  of  American 
Democracy,  and  I  want  you  to  note  that  this  league  is  not 
organized  in  the  defense  of  our  Republic  but  in  defense  of 
democracy,  which  Is,  as  the  name  implies,  synonymous  with 
A  communistic  government  such  as  now  prevails  in  Russia. 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  and  is  signed  by  Michael  Elkins.  chief  of  investi- 
gations. This  is  also  interesting,  for  what  private  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  maintain  an  investi- 
gation orgariization  or  intelligence  service  to  spy  upon  the 
American  people?  This  is  something  that  should  be  investi- 
gated and  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  internationalistlc 
background  of  these  organizations. 

These  are  the  officers: 

Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  chairman:  llarian  Spltzer.  vice  chairman; 
Alan  Campbell,  secretary;  Bern  Bernard,  treasurer. 


Sponsors: 


I 


Dr.  Eric  Brccroft.  Herbert  Biberman.  Mrs.  Sidney  Buchman.  Eddie 
Cantor.  John  Cromwell.  Florence  Eldrldge.  Francis  Edwards  Farago. 
Mrs.  Bemadlne  Pritz,  Jay  Gorney,  OBcar  Hanunersteln  2d,  Rupert 
Hughes.  Charles  Katz.  Senator  Robert  W.  Kermy,  H.  S.  Kraft, 
Richard  Lert.  Ernst  Lubitsch.  Frederic  March,  A.  Calder  Marshall. 
Dr.  Rudolf  Marx.  Edwin  Justus  Mayer,  Ray  Mayer.  Elizabeth  Merrell, 
Lewis  Milestone.  Paul  Muni,  Dudley  Nichols,  Judge  Isaac  Pacht, 
Mrs.  Charles  Page.  Dorothy  Parker.  Irving  Pichel.  Frank  Scully.  Max- 
well Shane.  Viola  Brothers  Shore,  Sylvia  Sidney,  Gloria  Stuart, 
Frank  Tuttle. 

This  is  one  of  the  leagues  on  the  west  coast,  and  I  shall 
now  take  you  back  to  New  York  the  center  of  commimism  and 
the  home  of  those  who  furnish  the  money  for  these  destroyers 
of  our  lit)erties  and  rights.  In  order  to  complete  this  pic- 
ture so  that  we,  *'the  apes,"  may  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  sort  of  humanity  these  leagues  sponsor,  let  me 
quote  from  the  Joint  Boycott  Council  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  and  Jcwiiih  Labor  Committee,  151  West  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York  City,  branches  all  over  the  world.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  the  league : 

Hitler  has  said:  "We  must  export  or  die  •  •  •."  By  support- 
ing the  anti-Nazi  txaycott  you  help  destroy  the  greatest  menace  to 
democracy  and  world  peace.  By  refusing  to  trade  with  the  enemy 
you  aid  American  Industry  and  American  labor.  Boycott  Nazi 
Germany. 

I  wcwider  what  sort  of  humanity  these  leagues  sponsor  when 
their  sole  object  is  to  bring  about  starvation  of  men,  women, 
and  children  In  order  to  satisfy  an  insatiate  hatred  for  one 
man.    Surely  this  is  not  the  championship  of  human  rights. 

In  this  propaganda  of  hatreds  I  have  another  letter  which 
is  rather  interesting,  sent  out  by  the  Jewish  People's  Commit- 
tee for  United  Action  Against  Fascism  and  Anti-Semitism. 
The  officers  of  this  league  are  as  follows: 

Reuben  Bralnln.  honorary  president;  William  Welner,  president; 
Bphralm  Schwartzman.  national  secretary;  Rabbi  J.  Greenfield, 
chairman,  executive  board;  Reuben  Saltzman,  treasiirer;  M.  Gart- 
ner. New  York  State  secretary. 

Vice  presidents:  Rabbi  J.  Greenfield.  New  York;  Rabbi  Judah  L. 
Hahn.  New  York;  Ben  Meyers.  Chicago,  111.;  Harry  Mlntz,  New  York; 
M.  Plzer.  New  York;  Irving  Potash,  New  York;  Arthur  Rock.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.;  J.  Sultan,  New  York;  Charles  Zuckerman,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  link  of  connection  between  these  organizations  may  be 
foimd  In  these  statements  from  this  letter: 

During  the  last  months  you  have  undoubtedly  noticed  that  an 
unprecedented  wave  of  anti-Semitism  is  sweeping  the  country.  It 
is  estlmatetl  by  the  Institute  of  Propaganda  Analjrsls  that  there  are 
no  lesB  than  800  anti-Semitic  organizations  functioning  in  the 
United  States. 

You  probably  have  had  some  personal  experience  with  the  activ- 
ities of  some  of  these  organizations,  or  came  across  some  anti- 
Semitic  literature  published  by  them.  Or  perhaps  you  have  lis- 
tened to  some  of  the  anti-Semitic  utterances  of  Father  Coughlln. 
Their  propaganda  is  calculated  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  our 
country  by  dividing  our  people  and  undermining  our  national  unity, 
by  planting  race  hatred  and  intolerance,  and  aiming  to  substitute 
fascism  for  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  letters  to  which  I  have  referred  show  definitely  not 
only  the  connection,  but  the  very  background  of  this  move- 
ment. It  is  these  people  who  through  their  leagues  of  hate 
have  depicted  patriots  as  "apes  of  wrath,"  and  in  this  picture 


appears  the  Christian  FYont,  which  may  be  assumed  to  repre- 
sent all  Christianity.  I  realize  that  public  officials  are  sup- 
posed to  tolerate  libel  and  character  assassination  in  loyal  per- 
formance of  their  sworn  duty.  I  do  not.  however,  believe  it  Is 
fair  to  place  in  this  category  a  gentleman  who  served  In  the 
United  States  Army  during  the  World  War  and  was  twice  hon- 
ored by  distinguished-service  citations  by  Congress.  I  am 
positive  that  there  is  not  even  one  individual  connected  with 
these  leagues  of  hate  or  their  thousand  subsidiary  organi- 
zations, who  is  more  patriotic  than  General  Moseley,  who,  as 
I  said,  has  served  faithfully  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  propaganda  pamphlets  that  I  have  received  are  more 
or  less  alike,  for  they  deal  with  hatreds,  venom,  and  false- 
hoods. This  propaganda  is  misleading,  because  it  would  have 
us  believe  that  certain  individuals  whom  they  have  designated 
want  to  take  possession  of  the  United  States,  when  nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous  or  further  from  the  truth.  Tliese 
leagues  of  hate  do  not  only  advocate  boycott  of  one  of  the 
belligerent  powers  but  advocate  in  addition  to  that  the  boy- 
cott of  many  Industries  and  businesses  within  the  United 
States. 

The  Question  may  be  asked.  What  right  has  any  minority 
to  disseminate  such  wild  and  obscene  pamphlets,  and  why 
should  the  Postal  Department  permit  such  filthy  printed 
matter  the  privilege  of  the  United  States  mails? 

As  I  look  over  this  literature  I  am  astounded,  for  here  is  a 
self -elected  group  that.  In  order  to  satisfy  its  hatred  for  one 
person,  ridicules,  satirizes,  and  libels  each  and  every  one  who 
fails  to  agree  with  its  viewpoint.  If  that  is  not  minority 
attempt  to  control  the  very  life  of  the  majority,  I  stand  to  be 
corrected. 

What  does  the  Anti-Nazi  League  shout?  Well,  let  us  see: 
When  it  was  first  organized  its  motto  was  "Nazi  Grermany  is 
the  enemy  of  civilization.  Refuse  to  trade  with  the  enemy." 
In  addition  to  this  the  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League  made 
the  plain  statement  on  its  propaganda  matter  that  it  has  been 
fighting  nazi-ism  since  1933. 

I  shall  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the 
league  is,  in  a  sort  of  half-hearted  manner,  including  com- 
munism with  nazi-ism.  Now  what  are  the  facts?  The  fact  is 
that  these  very  leagues  and  their  proponents  are  the  sponsors 
and  creators  of  socialism  and  communism.  Let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  this:  It  was  the  internationalists  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe  who  promoted  and  financed  the 
Russian  revolution.  This  is  clearly  documented  by  Ambas- 
sador Fiances  and  Ambassador  Edgar  Sisson.  Let  me  quote 
fixtm  one  of  the  documented  intelligence  reports: 

IXXrUMENT  NO.  «4 

Stockholm.  September  21.  1917. — Mr  Raphael  Scholan  (Schau- 
man )   Haptu-anda. 

Deab  Comrade:  The  office  of  the  hanking  houses  M.  Warburg  has 
opened  in  accordance  with  telegram  from  president  Rhenlsh- 
Westphallan  Syndicate  an  accoimt  for  the  undertaking  of  Comrade 
Trotsky.  The  attorney  (agent)  purcha.ses  arms  and  has  organized 
their  transportation  and  delivery  up  to  Luleo  and  Varde.  Name  to 
the  office  of  Essen  &  Son,  receivers,  and  a  person  authorized  to  re- 
ceive the  money  demanded  by  Comradi?  Trotsky.  J.  Furstenberg. 
Note.  This  is  the  first  reference  to  Trotsky  and  connects  him  with 
Banker  Warburg  and  Furstenberg.  Luleo  and  Verde  are  Swedi£h 
towns,  the  former  near  to  Uaparanda.  which  is  on  the  border  of 
Sweden  and  Finland. 

I  have  tried  to  complete  this  step  by  step,  and  you  now 
find  that  the  House  of  Warburg  is  cormected  with  the  Rhen- 
ish-West phalian  Syndicate,  a  German  concern. 

I  have,  of  course,  called  attention  to  this  in  previous  re- 
marks, and  shall  not  repeat  too  mui:h  at  this  time,  but  I  do 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  ihat  it  was  the  interna- 
tionalist In  Germany  who  controlled  the  banks  and  controlled 
the  imperial  army  during  the  World  War.  Do  not  forget  that 
an  army  cannot  fight  unless  it  ha.>  gold,  and  gold  was  in 
the  control  of  the  internationalist. 

It  was  the  same  financiers  who  furnished  money  for  the 
Russian  revolution,  and  it  is  the  same  financial  group,  with 
a  few  changes,  that  is  now  furnishin?  money  for  communism 
in  the  United  States. 
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In  order  to  complete  this  picture.  I  shall  now  quote  again 
from  part  I.  The  German-Bolshevik  Conspiracy: 

DOCTJMXNT     NO.      I 

[  Very    secret ] 

^  PeOPLK'S  COMMISSART  for  FORnCN  AiTAIKS. 

Petrograd,    November    16,    1917. 

To  the  Chairman  or  th»  Coxtncti.  of  Peoput's  Commissars  : 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  conference  of 
People's  Commissars.  Comrades  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Podvolsky,  Dybcnko, 
and  Volcdarsky.  the  following  has  been  executed  by  us: 

1  In  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  from  the  dossier 
re  "treason"  cf  Comrades  Lenin.  Zinovleff,  Koslovsky,  Kollontal. 
and  others,   has   been   removed   the  order  of   the  German  Imperial 

Bank,  No.  7433,  of  the  2d  of  March  1917.  for  allowing  money  to 
Comrades  Lenin,  Zinovieff,  Kameneff,  Trotsky,  Sumenson,  Kos- 
lovsky,   and    others   for    the    propaganda   of   peace    in   Russia. 

2  There  have  been  audited  all  the  books  of  the  Nla  Bank  at 
Stockholm  containing  the  accounts  of  Comrades  Lenin.  Trotsky, 
Zmovleff.  and  others,  which  were  opened  by  the  order  of  the 
German  Imperial  Bank  No.  2754.  These  books  have  been  delivered 
to  Comrade  Muller.  who  was  sent  from  Berlin. 

Authorized   by   the  Commissar  for  Foreign   Affairs. 

E.  POLIVANOFT. 

F.  ZiUJCIND. 

Note  by  Edgar  Slason. — The  Russian  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missars was  dominated  by  the  president.  Vladimir  Ullanov  (Lenin); 
the  then  foreign  minister.  Leon  Trotsky,  now  war  minister:  and 
the  ambassador  to  Germany.  A.  Joffe.  The  marginal  endorsement 
in  writing  is:  "To  the  secret  department.  B.  U.'  This  Is  the 
fashion  In  which  Lenin  is  accvistomed  to  initial  himself.  The 
English  equivalent  would  be  V.  U..  for  Vladimir  Ullanov.  So.  even 
if  there  existed  no  further  record  of  German  Imperial  Bank  order 
No.  7433.  here  would  be  the  proof  of  Its  contents,  and  here  is  the 
link  connecting  Lenin  directly  with  his  action  and  his  guilt.  The 
content  matter  of  the  circular  exists,  however,  and  herewith  fol- 
lows: 

Order  of  the  2d  of  March  1917  of  the  Imperial  Bank  for  the 
representatives  of  all  German  banks  in  Sweden: 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  that  requisitions  for  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peace  propaganda  in  Russia  will  be  received  through  Pin- 
land  "Thes?  requisitions  will  emanate  from  the  following:  Lenin, 
Zinovieff,  Kameneff.  Trotsky,  Sumenson,  Koslovsky.  Kollontal. 
Sivers,  and  Merkalin.  accounts  for  whom  have  been  opened  in 
accordance  with  our  order  No  2754  in  the  agencies  of  private  Ger- 
man businesses  in  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Switzerland.  All  these 
requests  should  bear  one  of  the  two  following  signatures:  Dirshau 
or  Milkent)erg.  With  either  of  these  signatures  the  requests  of  the 
above-mentioned  persons  should  be  complied  with  without  delay. 

"7433.  Imperial  Bank." 

I  have  not  a  copy  of  this  circular  nor  a  photograph  of  it.  but 
Document  No.  2.  next  in  order,  proves  its  authenticity  at  once 
curiously  and  absolutely.  Particular  Interest  attaches  to  this  cir- 
cular t>ecause  of  Bolshevik  public  denial  of  its  existence  It  was 
one  of  several  G^rman  circulars  published  in  Paris  In  the  Petit 
Parisiene  la.n  winter.  The  Petrograd  Bol.'^hevlk  papers  proclaimed 
It  a  falsehood.  Zalklnd.  whose  signature  appears  not  only  here  but 
on  the  protocol  (Document  No.  3).  was  an  assistant  foreign  minister. 
He  was  sent  in  February  on  a  mission  outside  of  Russia.  He  was 
In  Chrlstlanla  in  April,  when  I  was  there. 

Have  photograph  of  the  letter. 


DOCUMENT   NO.    2 

[  Secret ] 

0(bi:at)  G(eneral)  S(TArr) .  Intellicitncs. 
(Nachrichttn)  Bureau.  Section  A.  No   292. 

February  12,  1918. 
To  the  Chairman  of  thk  Council  of  Peoples  Commissars: 

The  Intelligence  Bureau  has  the  honor  to  Inform  you  that  there 
were  found  on  the  arrested  Capt.  Konshin  two  German  docu- 
ments with  notations  and  stamps  of  the  Petersburg  secret  police 
(Okhrana)  which  show  themselves  to  he  the  original  orders  of  the 
Imperial  Bank.  No.  7433.  March  2.  1917.  concerning  the  opening  of 
accounts  for  Messrs.  Lenin.  Sumenson.  Koslovsky.  Trotsky,  and 
other  active  workers  on  the  peace  propaganda,  by  order  No.  2754  of 
the  Imperial  Bank. 

These  discoveries  show  that,  at  the  proper  time,  steps  were  not 
taken  to  destroy  the  above-mentioned  documents. 

For  the  head  cf  the  Bureau:   R   Bauer. 

Adjutant:  Bukholm. 

Non.— Observe  the  thoughtfulness  with  which  Bauer,  a  careful 
man.  set  down  exactly  what  was  in  the  document,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  contents  to  rise  again  from  the  ashes  to  which  perhaps 
he  committed  the  damaging  paper.  He  admits  that  the  documents 
found  were  truthful  originals.  The  world  wlU  thank  him  and 
Germany  will  not. 


I  have  the  original  letter.  It  bears  marginal  endorsoment.s:  "Re- 
ferred to  the  Commission  for  combating  counter  revolution.  De- 
manded documents.  M.  Skrlpnlk";  and  an  Illegible  comment  by  N. 
Gorbunoff.  Lenin's  other  government  secretary.  The  letter  Is  di- 
rected to  Lenin.     Did  Skrlpnlk  get  the  documents?     I  do  not  know. 

The  letter  Is  remarkable  otherwise,  for  the  arresKrd  Captain  Kon- 
shin mentioned  Is  a  German  officer;  Lieutenant  Otto,  who  appears 
elsewhere  as  an  agent  in  the  German  double-crossing  intrigue  in 
the  Ukraine  What  was  behind  the  mystery  of  his  arrest?  Wliat 
was  his  fate? 

This,  in  brief,  is  a  part  of  the  intelligence  report  turned  in 

to  our  State  Department  during  or  shortly  after  the  Bolshevik 
or  communistic  revolution  in  Russia.  It  establishes  beyond 
doubt  connection  between  the  international  financiers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany. 
This  same  group,  by  withdrawal  of  gold  from  Germany, 
brought  about  the  inflation  that  destroyed  the  German  cur- 
rency system.  These  internationalists  have,  since  the  advent 
of  Hitler,  shouted  Nazi  at  every  patriotic  American  who  has 
taken  issue  with  subversive  activities,  as  they  are  now  trying 
to  divest  themselves  of  communism,  but  like  the  shirt  of 
Nessus.  it  will  cling  to  them  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  question  now  arises,  Who  are  the  progenitors  of 
socialism  and  communism?  To  this  question,  I  shall  let  a 
most  distinguished  and  learned  gentleman,  the  president  cf 
the  University  of  Jerusalem,  reply  in  his  own  words,  spoken 
shortly  after  Lenin  and  Trotsky  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
Russian  Government: 

[From  an  address  delivered  by  Dr  J.  L  Magnes  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  first  Jewish  Labor  Congress.  January  16.  1919.  at 
Yorkville  Casmo.  New  York  City) 

The  Jewish  people,  traditionally  and  through  its  experience, 
knows  the  meaning  of  internationalism,  and  It  must  apply  the 
method  of  internationalism  to  Its  own  national  life  as  well,  sharing 
the  destiny  of  every  people,  free  and  oppressed,  in  freeing  the 
world  in  order  that  it  itself  may  be  free.  •  •  •  when  they 
become  captains  of  lndustr>-  or  international  traders  and  financiers, 
they  are  apt  to  go  to  first  principles  to  help  in  the  development 
of  their  great  enterprises  and  become,  among  other  things,  stanch, 
conservative  upholders  of  the  existing  status  quo  Jews  are 
closely  Identified  with  the  beginnings  of  capitalism  In  Its  develop- 
ment from  the  feudal  state.  It  was  Prledrlch  Julius  Stahl.  a 
born  Jew.  who  laid  down  the  classical  theory  of  the  German 
Natlonalstaat  based  upon  •  •  •  the  politics  of  power.  It 
was  Benjamin  Disraeli  who  Is  the  father  of  the  latter  day  Tory 
democracy  of  England.  Just  so.  when  the  Jew  gives  his  thought, 
his  devotion,  his  spir;t.  to  the  cause  of  the  workers  and  of  the 
dlspcssejsed.  of  the  disinherited  of  the  world,  the  radical  quality 
within  him  there,  too.  goes  to  the  roots  of  things,  and  in  Germany 
he  becomes  a  Marx  and  a  Lasalle.  a  Hausse  and  an  Eduard  Bernstein. 
In  Austria  he  becomes  a  Victor  Adler  and  a  Friedrlch  Adler;  In 
Russia,  a  Trotsky. 

Just  take  for  the  moment  the  present  situation  In  Russia  and 
in  Germany.  The  revolution  set  creative  forces  free,  and  see  what 
a  large  company  of  Jews  was  available  for  immediate  service. 
Socialist  Revolutionaries  and  Menshevlkl  and  Bolshevlkl.  majority 
and  minority  Socialists — whatever  they  be  called;  and  I  assume 
that  it  is  not  a  question  at  all  at  this  moment  of  agreeing  or 
disagreeing  with  any  one  of  them — Jews  are  to  be  found  among  the 
trusted  leaders  and  the  routine  workers  of  all  those  revolutionary 
parties.  •  •  •  Suppose  anti-Semitism  does  lift  Its  ugly  head 
in  Germany  and  the  Jews  there  and  here  and  everj-where  be  made 
to  suffer  tjecause  of  the  prominence  of  Jews  In  the  glorious  Ger- 
man revolution.  •  •  •  This  is  not  a  new  principle  In  the 
Jewish  tradition.  Among  the  worlds  great  revolutionaries  and 
servants  and  dreamers  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  are  the 
Hebrew  prophets. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  this  people 
that  proposed  the  League  of  Nations  and  that  now  proposes 
a  world  union,  or  international  state.  Read  that  closely, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  contemplate  domination  of  this 
state.  Let  me  now  finally  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  I  have  quoted  actually  brags  cf  their  having 
established  nazi-ism,  or  the  present  national  socialistic  state 
of  Germany,  which  he  calls  Nationalstaat.  The  question 
now  arises.  Why  should  these  people,  after  having  estab- 
lished the  present  regime  in  Germany,  namely  nazl-ism  or 
national  socialism,  cry  out  against  their  own  monstrous 
creation? 
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Air  Safety  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  26.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  DAVID  U  BEHNCKZ 


Mr.  ANGET.Ii  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  president  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association: 

I  An  Lzm  PHOTS  Associattoit, 

Chicatro.  April  24,  1940. 
Hon.  Homs  D    ANcnx, 

House  of  RrpreseTitativrs,  Wa^inaton.,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  Anceix:  On  April  16  I  wrote  you  voicing  the  unanimous 
protest  of  the  men  at  the  controls  of  the  Nation's  airliners  against 
reorganization  plan  No  IV  calling  for  the  abolishment  of  the  Air 
Safety  Board  and  the  new  Air  Authority,  and  placing  the  independ- 
ent duties  of  the  entire  C.  A.  A.  back  under  the  E>epartinent  of 
Commerce. 

In  this  letter  the  pilots  p)olnted  out  that  during  the  years  that 
civil  aeronautics  and  air  transportation  were  regtilated  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  473  lives  were  lost  in  air  crashes  of  which 
numt>er  14<J  were  line  pilots  We  contrasted  this  with  a  world's 
safety  record  of  no  alr-pa.ssenger  fatalities  in  this  country  for  12 
months  and  no  pilots  killed  for  Ifl  months  By  the  time  you 
receive  this  letter  the  record  will  be  no  passenger  fatalities  in  13 
months  and  no  pilot  fatalities  In  17  months.  This  adds  new  em- 
phasis to  the  argument,  why  not  leave  well  enough  alone. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  reorganization  plan  No.  TV  calls  for  the 
abcllshmcnt  of  the  A:r  Safety  Board  the  question  naturaUy  arises, 
what  ha.s  this  agenc>'  done,  since  assuming  its  independent  duties 
of  investigating  crashes  and  making  air-safety  recommendations,  to 
prevent  recurrences?  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  one-half  the 
record  shows  that  the  Board  has  investigated  2i)47  air  crashes,  the 
large  ma)cr;ty  of  which  occurred  In  so-called  miscellaneous  flying 
not  on  the  airlines.  268  cf  which  resulted  In  fatalities.  As  a  result 
cf  these  Investigations,  the  Air  Safety  Board  has  transmitted  115 
air-aafety  recommendations  to  the  Authority,  pointing  out  what 
should  be  dene  to  prevent  recurrences.  This  will  give  you  an  Idea 
of  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Air 
Safety  Beard  In  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time.  In  addition  to 
all  the  ctlier  work  cf  getting  organized  under  the  new  law,  etc. 

Obviously.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  describe  all  of  the  alr-safety 
recommendaticus  that  have  been  made,  but  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  ju.n  one.  so  you  will  have  an  Idea  as  to  just  how  Im- 
portant the  work  of  this  Board  Is  to  the  preservation  of  human  life 
In  air  travel. 

On  March  26.  1939.  a  crash  occurred  on  one  of  the  air  lines  which. 
Incidentally,  was  the  last  crash  since  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  tlie 
new  Authority  took  over,  th&t  restilted  In  lOss  of  hfe  either  to  pas- 
senger or  crew.  Twelve  persons  were  on  board  this  ill-fated  air- 
liner. Eight  were  killed  outright  or  burned  to  death  in  the  wreck- 
age. Four  were  thrown  clear  when  the  plane  struclt  the  ground. 
All  were  injured.  The  pilot  Is  sUll  convalescing  and,  unless  a 
marked  Improvement  takes  place  shortly,  one  of  his  legs  will  have 
to  be  amputated.  The  Air  Salety  Board  made  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation, which  revealed,  among  other  things,  that  the  plane 
was  not  equipped  with  the  laxest.  safest  type  of  propellers,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  fuil-fe&Uiering  type.  This  new  type  of 
propeller  is  controllable  from  the  pilot's  cockpit,  and  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong  with  a  motor  the  pilot  in  a  flash  of  a  second  can. 
by  touching  a  control  In  the  cockpit,  turn  the  blades  paraUel  to 
the  line  of  flight  of  the  plane.  Thla  baa  two  immediate  effecta: 
First,  It  stops  the  propcUer  on  the  disabled  engine  from  rotatmg. 
bringing  all  moving  parts  of  the  crippled  motor  to  a  standstill,  and 
thereby  eliminating  the  terrific  vibration  which  usually  develops 
under  such  condiUons  when  the  aircraft  is  equipped  with  the  older 
type  two-position  or  constant -epeed  propellers.  The  vibration  haa  on 
several  occasions  resulted  In  loss  of  control  of  the  airplane,  further 
structural  faUures.  and  In  some  cases  Are  In  the  air.  Second,  when 
a  propeUer  is  feathered,  head  resistance  iB  reduced  to  a  mlriimiun 
and  the  performance  of  the  airplane  with  one  engine  dead  is 
greatly  increased.  The  Air  Safety  Board  not  only  found  that  the 
airplane  involved  in  thia  accident  waa  not  equipped  with  the  safest 


type  propeller,  but  that  the  propeller-control  mechanism  for  the 
type  propeller  employed  was  obsolete  and  inadequate  to  meet  safety 
requirements  under  the  circumstances.  If  the  airplane  involved 
In  the  accident  I  have  Just  dcscrlt>ed  hiid  been  equlpf>ed  with  full- 
feathering  propellers,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
accident  would  never  have  occurred. 

Just  how  many  crashes  have  been  caused  for  the  same  reason  Is. 
of  course,  unknown,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  number  Is  quite  sub- 
stantial. Immediately  after  Investigating  the  crash  In  question  the 
Air  Safety  Board  recommended  to  the  Authority  that  It  require 
all  airliners  to  be  equipped  with  full-feathering  pnipellers.  This  is 
Just  one  concrete  example  at  what  has  been  done  to  make  air 
travel  safe.     There  are  many  others. 

It  Is  argued  that  abolishing  the  Air  Safety  Board  would  save  a 
few  top  salaries.  What  these  savings  really  amount  to  are  the 
salaries  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  members.  There  are  three  and 
they  receive  $7,500  a  year  each,  making  a  total  of  $22,500  annu- 
ally. Aasumlng  that  this  amount  is  saved  is  an  error  because  if 
reorgajilzatlon  plan  No.  4  Is  approved  someone  connected  wltb 
the  Federal  Government  must  stUl  Investigate  accidents  and  they 
must  be  paid  so.  in  reality,  the  savings  are  really  zero  unless  a 
much  lower  type  of  personnel  is  used  tor  this  highly  Important 
work  of  preserving  human  life,  which  certainly  would  not  be  wise. 

liet  UB  contrast  this  with  what  air  crashes  have  cost  the  air 
lines  and  the  Federal  Government  during  the  period  from  the  late 
twenties  to  1938  when  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  the  new  Authority 
took  over.  It  costs  the  Federal  Government  because  air  transpor- 
tation Is  a  subsidized  Industry  and  in  the  final  analysis  this  sub- 
sidy which  comes  from  the  public  fluctuates  with  the  earning 
power  of  the  Industry.  During  the  period  the  Department  of 
Commerce  controlled  air  transportation  and  civil  flying  there  were 
130  fatal  air-hne  accidents.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cost  of  one 
air-line  accident  is,  conservatively.  $150,000  to  $250,000.  represenUng 
the  loss  of  equipment  and  the  cost  of  damage  suits,  death  and 
injury  claims,  etc .  to  say  nothing  of  many  more  thousands  of 
dollars  ioBt  because  of  loss  of  patronage  resulting  In  the  fact 
that  a  crash-acared  public  does  not  patronize  air  travel.  Thla 
has  been  proven.  We  have  only  to  multiply  the  cost  of  1  crash 
which  we  will  conservatively  estimate  at  $200,000,  by  130,  the 
total  number  of  fatal  alr-Une  crashes  during  the  period  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  controlled  air  transportation,  to 
give  us  the  startling  figure  of  $26,000  000.  Properly  to  evaluate 
the  situation  there  must  be  added  to  this  figure  the  amount  of 
money  lost  In  patronage  to  the  air  linr«  due  to  the  public  being 
afraid  to  ride  during  the  period  that  tht;  Department  of  Commerce 
regulated  air  transportation.  Of  course.  It  Is  not  possible  to  esti- 
mate what  this  figure  really  is  but  obviously  It  amounts  to  a 
staggering  sum. 

Safety  is  the  axis  around  which  everything  vital  to  the  success  of 
air  travel  revolves.  People  were  not  born  with  wings  but  they  have 
learned  to  tise  them  and  the  extent  to  which  this  use  will  reach 
is  limitless,  depending  only  on  one  factor,  and  that  is  the  salety 
factor.  People  have  traveled  en  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  and  on 
water  since  the  beglrmlng  of  time.  To  get  them  to  take  to  the 
air  depends  entirely  on  the  psychology  of  self-preservation  which 
is  again  the  one  and  same  thln-^ — safety.  The  ultin:iate  question, 
as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  is,  is  it  safe?  This  question 
must  be  answered  conclusively  in  the  affirmative  and  stay  answered 
If  air  travel  is  to  succeed. 

When  Congres,  created  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  the  new  Air 
Authority  it  had  a  twofold  effect.  First,  it  destroyed  tlie  psychology 
of  fear  of  air  travel  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Second,  it  replaced 
this  fear  with  confidence  in  the  safety  of  air  travel. 

The  history  of  politically  Involved  and  perfunctory  control  of 
air  transportation  under  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  well 
known.  The  startling  number  of  terrible  crashes  that  occurred 
during  this  perlor  iuvclved  the  loss  of  liiousanda  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  and  473  Uvcs.  The  price  of  present  safety  standards  has 
been  high.  It  must  not  be  in  vain.  We  must  go  forward.  It  is  a 
question  that  is  vital  and  far-reaching  to  the  Nation,  and  it  is 
vital  to  the  Nation's  defense,  because  the  best  security  tliat  our 
people  can  have  as  a  reserve  to  our  air  fighting  force  Is  an  extensive, 
highly  developed,  and  well -patronized  air  transf>ortatlon  network. 
The  record  since  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  the  Authority  took  over 
under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  definitely  proves  this  can 
be  done.     We  must  not  go  back  to  the  old  order. 

Nearly  all  of  us  fly  and.  therefore,  this  is  not  only  the  problem  of 
the  pilots  but  the  problem  of  all  of  us  as  well. 

Briefly,  this  is  once  more  a  fight  to  sa^'e  an  industry  and  to  save 
human  life. 

Again,  the  pilots  that  fly  on  the  most  extensive  civil  air  network 
In   the    world    earnestly   and    respectfulh'    appeal    to   you    for   your 
support  to  set  aside  the  President's  proposal   to  abolish   the   Air 
Safety  Board  and  the  new  Air  Authority 
Respectfully, 

Am  I  INK  Pilots'  Association, 
DAvn>  L.  Behnckx,  Prestdent. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Colorado- Wyoming  Water  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  26,  1940 


OPINION   OP  THE   SUPREME   COURT   OF  THE   trNITED   STATES 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  there  has  been 
a  very  active  controversy  between  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
the  State  of  Wyoming  concerning  the  respective  amounts  of 
water  that  each  is  entitled  to  take  for  irrigation  purposes  from 
the  Laramie  River,  an  interstate  stream. 

TTiose  States  have  litigated  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  their  respective  contentions  for  many  years  and  that 
Court  has  rendered  numeroas  decisions  on  the  subject. 

On  the  22d  of  this  month  the  Court  rendered  another 
decision  which  is  quite  important  to  both  States.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes.  The 
Court  did  not  determine  the  controversy  between  Colorado's 
Governor,  Ralph  L.  Carr.  and  Attorney  General  Byron  G. 
Rogers,  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Governor  or  the  rights  of 
the  attorney  general  to  represent  the  State  in  this  matter 
holding  that  question  was  not  necessary  for  decision  in  the 
ca.se. 

The  most  important  question  determined  by  this  decision  to 
both  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  as  well  as  all  other  Western 
States,  is  that  the  Court  does  specifically  recognize  the  exclu- 
sive authority  and  right  of  each  State  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  priority  rights  and  the  respective  rights  of  the  citizens 
to  the  use  and  apportionment  of  the  waters  within  its  bound- 
aries; and  that  there  is  no  violation  of  the  rights  of  an  ad- 
joining State  so  long  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  water  taken 
from  the  interstate  stream  does  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
to  which  that  State  is  entitled  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

That  is  a  principle  that  is  very  vital  to  all  of  the  Western 
States  and  because  of  this  specific  recognition  of  that  right 
of  local  self-government,  I  feel  that  the  decision  should  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  where  it  may  be  perma- 
nently available  to  irrigators  throughout  the  arid  region  of 
the  West. 

The  decision  is  as  follows: 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     No.  10.  Original. — October 

Term.   1935. — The  State  of  Wyoming.  Complainant  v.   The  State 

of   Colorcdo.    Defendant.     AprU    22.    1940 1 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  sought  leave  to  file  Its  petition  for  a 
rule  requiring  the  State  of  Colorado  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
not  l>e  adjxid^ed  In  contempt  for  violation  of  the  decree  In  this 
suit,  restraining  diversions  of  water  from  the  Laramie  River 
(259  U.  8    419,  496;   260  U    S.   1:   286  U.  8.  494;    298  U.  8.  573). 

In  response.  Colorado  asked  that  evidence  be  taken  to  determine 
the  amount  of  return  now  to  the  Laramie  River  from  the  diver- 
sions at  the  headgates  of  meadowland  ditches  and  that  Colorado 
have  credit  therefor.  This  matter  had  been  considered  by  the 
Court  m  framing  lt«  decree  (298  U.  8.  pp  581.  682)  and  the  motion 
WM  denied.  Leave  wa»  granted  to  Wyoming  to  file  Ita  petition  and 
Colorado  wa^  directed  to  show  cau.se  accordingly. 

Two  returns  have  been  filed  on  behalf  of  Colorado,  one  by  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  aetting   forth   hJ»  executive   order  directing 

the  withdrawal  of  the  appearance  of  the  Ettomey  general  and 
appointing  ^perial  counsel  to  represent  the  State,  and  another 
return  by  the  attorney  general  who  challenges  the  authority  of 
the  Oovemor  to  supersede  blm.  In  the  view  we  take  of  the  ma- 
terial mati*r»  presented,  we  And  no  such  differences  between  the 
two  returns  as  U)  require  us  to  determine  the  question  of  authority 
Wyoming  charges  that  from  May  1.  1939,  to  June  18  1939  Colo- 
rado diverted  from  the  Laramie  River  39  865  43  acre-feet  that  Is 
somewhat  In  excess  of  the  total  of  39,750  acre-feet  allocated  to 
Colorado  by  our  decree;  that  thereupon,  and  on  Ju'^e  19  1939 
Colorado  closed  the  headgates  of  the  various  ditches  Involved-  that 
on  June  22.  1939.  In  violation  of  the  decree.  Colorado  opened  the 
headgates  and  permitted  the  diversion,  between  June  22    1939   and 


July  11,  1939.  of  12673  acre-feet  In  excess  of  the  39.750  acre-feet 
allowed;  and  that  In  particular,  with  respect  to  meadowland  ditches. 
Colorado  permitted  the  diversion,  between  May  1,  1939.  and  July 
11,  1939.  of  24.775  acre-feet  above  the  4.250  acre-feet  (measured  at 
the  headgates)  specifically  allowed  for  the  meadowland  appropria- 
tions (298  U.  S..  p   586). 

In  defen5e.  Colorado  contends  that  the  meadowland  diversions  In 
exceas  of  4.250  acre-feet  were  In  accordance  with  Colorado  law  and 
were  not  Inconsistent  with  the  decree  of  this  court  until  a  diversion 
by  Colomdo  from  the  Laramie  River  for  all  purposes  reached  the 
allocated  total  of  39.750;  that  the  diversion  of  an  amount  greater 
than  that  total  during  the  period  atxjve  specified  was  with  the 
acquiescence  of  Wyoming;  and  that  Wyoming  has  not  been  injured. 

Colorado  pledges  that  hereafter  Its  officials  will  administer  the 
flow  of  the  Laramie  River  in  that  State  In  accordance  with  Colorado 
laws  and  adjudication  decrees  until  a  total  amount  of  39.750  acre- 
feet,  measured  at  the  headgates.  has  been  diverted,  and  when  that 
total  has  been  reached  In  any  year  Colorado  can  and  will  close  the 
headgates  and  keep  them  closed  during  the  remainder  of  the  Irri- 
gation season. 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  the  diversion  of  more  than 
4.250  acre-feet  for  the  meadowland  appropriations  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  our  decree.  If  the  aggregate  diversions  In 
Colorado  do  not  e.xceed  the  total  allowed,  Colorado  presents  a 
declaratory  Judgment  of  the  district  court  of  that  State  for  the 
county  of  Laramie,  entered  February  2,  1939,  In  the  suit  of  Adclrick 
Benziger  v.  The  Water  Supply  <fr  Storage  Co.  et  al.  That  suit  was 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  meadowland  approprlators  in  Colorado, 
and  the  defendants  were  the  other  appropriators  In  that  State  whose 
respective  appropriations  had  been  the  subject  of  consideration  in 
the  suit  in  this  court.  Our  rulings  were  examined  by  the  State 
court,  which  concluded  that  they  were  intended  to.  and  did,  deter- 
mine only  the  relative  rights  of  the  two  States  to  divert  the  waters 
of  the  Laramie  River  and  Its  tributaries  and  that  It  was  not  our 
purpose  to  withdraw  the  appropriations  and  water  claims  in  Col- 
orado from  the  operation  of  its  local  laws  or  to  restrict  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  waters  in  any  way  "not  affecting  the  rights  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  and  her  water  claimants."  Accordingly  the  State  court 
held  that  the  fixing  In  our  decree  of  the  meadowland  approprla- 
tlona  was  Intended  only  to  bear  upon  the  relative  rights  of  the 
States  and  was  not  intended  to  be  an  adjudication  of  the  relative 
rights  of  the  decreed  appropriations  in  Colorado:  hence,  that  so 
long  as  the  aggregate  of  the  water  diverted  in  Colorado  does  not 
exceed  the  total  of  39.750  acre-feet  accredited  to  the  Colorado  ap- 
propriations, as  stated,  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Colorado.  In 
that  view  the  court  adjudged  that  the  meadowland  approprlators 
and  the  defendant  approprlators  were  entitled  to  divert  according 
to  their  respective  priorities  until  they  reached  the  amount  of 
39.750  acre-feet,  and  that  when  that  amount  had  been  diverted  "all 
headgates  are  to  be  closed  for  the  balance  of  the  season." 

A  review  of  our  decisions  confirms  the  construction  thus  placed 
upon  them.  Suit  was  brought  In  1911  to  prevent  a  proposed  diver- 
sion in  Colorado  of  the  waters  of  the  Laramie  River,  an  interstate 
stream.  Voluminous  evidence  was  taken,  the  case  was  thrice  argued, 
and  a  final  decision  was  rendered  in  1922  (259  U.  S.  419).  After  an 
elaborate  consideration  of  the  physical  features  cf  the  region  and 
the  principles  applicable  to  a  determination  of  the  rights  of  the 
respective  States,  the  Court  concluded  that  as  both  States  had 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  appropriation,  it  was  equitable  to  apply 
that  doctrine  and  to  determine  their  respective  rights  according  to 
the  rule  of  priority.  The  Court  examined  the  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  flow  of  the  stream.  Its  variations,  and  other  relevant  matters. 
and  found  that  the  available  supply— 288.000  acre-feet— was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Wyoming  approoriations  and  also  the  pro- 
posed Colorado  appropriation.  The  Court  found  that  there  were 
some  existing  Colorado  appropriations  entitled  to  precedence  over 
many  of  those  In  Wyoming.  These  included  18.000  acre-feet  for 
what  was  known  as  the  skyline  ditch  and  4,250  acre-feet  for  meadow- 
land approprlators.  These  were  not  to  be  deducted,  as  the  288  000 
acre-feet  was  the  avaUable  supply  after  they  were  satisfied  The 
proposed   Colorado   appropriation  which   was   in   controversy   in   the 

suit  was  that  known  as  the  Laramle-Poudre  Tunnel  diversion  a 
part  of  an  Irrlgatlcn  project  known  as  the  Laramle-Poudre  project 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  Wyoming  appropriations  having 
priorities  senior  to  the  one  In  Co'orado.  and  which  were  dependent 
on  the  available  supply  above  .specified,  required  272  500  acre-feet 
Deducting  that  from  the  available  288.000  acre-feet  there  remain-d 
15.000  acre- feet  which  were  subject  to  the  proposed  approprla .Ion 
In  Colorado.  Accordingly  a  decree  was  entered  enjoining  the  de- 
fendants from  diverting  more  than  15500  acrc-fcct  anni^Uy  from 
the  Laramie  River  through  the  Laramle-Poudre  project  The  de- 
cree provided  that  It  «hou!d  not  prejudice  the  right  of  Colorado  or 
of  any(.ne  recognized  by  her  as  entitled  thereto,  to  continue'  to 
divert  18,000  acre-feet  thrcugh  the  Elcyline  ditch  and  4.250  acre-feet 
through  the  meadowland  appropriations  (259  U  8  pp  496  497) 
Soon  after  this  decree  was  modified  so  as  net  to  prejudice  a 'diver- 
sion by  Colorado  for  the  Wilson  Eupply  ditch  (260  U  8  1)  a 
diversion  which  amounted  to  2,000  acre-feet  (298  U  8  p  580)  In 
this  way  the  total  allowed  to  Colorado  amounted  to  39  750  acre-feet 
.V-  !?  i.^?^-  Wyoming  brought  another  suit  In  this  Court  alleging 
that  Colorado  was  permitting  exce.ssive  diversions  and  seeking  the 
protection  and  quieting  of  Wyoming's  rights  under  the  former  de- 
cree. Wyoming  asked  provision  for  accurately  measuring  and  re- 
cording the  quantities  of  water  diverted  and  also  an  InJuncUon  re- 
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•training  excessive  diversions,  if  it  were  held  that  the  former  de- 
cree related  only  to  the  diversion  by  the  Laramle-Poudre  Tunnel 
appropriation.  Motion  to  dismiss  the  bill  was  denied.  We  held 
that  the  former  decree  should  be  taken  as  determining  the  relative 
rights  of  the  two  States,  Including  their  respective  citizens,  to 
divert  and  use  the  waters  of  the  Laramie  and  Its  tributaries;  that 
the  limited  injunction  did  not  warrant  an  Inference  that  it  marked 
"the  limits  of  what  was  intended  to  be  decided,"  but  that  the  decree 
did  define  the  quantity  of  water  which  Colorado  and  her  appro- 
prlators might  divert  "from  the  Interstate  stream  and  Its  tributaries 
and  thus  withhold  from  Wyoming  and  her  approprlators"  (286 
U.  S.  494,  506  508). 

Final  hearing  was  had  and  the  case  was  decided  in  1936  (298 
U.  S  573 1 .  Wyoming  contended  that  while  the  decree  fixed  the 
amount  of  the  diversions  under  the  meadowland  appropriations 
in  Colorado  at  4.250  acre-feet,  the  actual  diversions  had  ranged 
Irom  36.000  to  62.000  acre-feet.  Colorado  answered  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  water  was  returned  to  the  stream  tlircugh  surface 
drainage  and  percolation  and  that  the  part  actually  consumed  did 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  the  decree  allowed  Tlie  Court  said 
that  the  amount  of  4,250  acre-feet  had  been  fi.xed  as  the  measure 
cf  the  meadowland  appropriations  because  it  was  deemed  fcuffi- 
cient  for  that  purpose  "wlien  the  water  Is  rightly  and  not  waste- 
fully  applied  •  The  Court  referred  to  the  wasteful  process  that 
had  been  used.  It  was  said  that  when  water  Is  so  applied  a  con- 
Biderable  portion  ultimately  finds  its  way  back  Into  the  stream,  but 
that  it  was  also  true  "that  a  material  percentage  of  the  water  Is 
lost  by  evaporation  and  other  natural  processes  and  there  Is  no  way 
of  determining  with  even  proximate  certainty  how  much  of  the 
v.-ater  returns  to  the  stream."  The  Court  then  held  that  the  decree 
referred  to  the  water  taken  from  the  stream  "at  the  point  of 
diversion,  and  not  to  the  variable  and  uncertain  part  of  it  that 
is  consumptlvelv  used  "  As  It  was  plainly  shown  that  diversions 
were  being  made  under  the  meadowland  appropriations  In  quan- 
tities largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  fixed  in  the  decree,  an  in- 
junction ii^ued  forbidding  further  departures  from  the  decree  in 
that  regard  (id  .  pp   531.  582). 

With  re.spect  to  the  request  for  an  order  permitting  Wyoming  to 
Install  measuring  devices  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
of  water  diverted  in  Colorado,  the  Court  recognized  that  the  prob- 
lem of  measuring  and  recording  the  diversions  was  a  difficult  one 
and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  two  States  by  cooperative 
efforts  would  find  a  satisfactory  solution.  Leave  was  granted  to 
Wyoming  to  make  a  later  application  If  the  States  were  unable  to 
agree  (id.  pp  535,  586).  It  seems  that  measuring  devices  have  been 
installed. 

While  an  injunction  was  thus  granted  with  respect  to  divers. ons 
for  the  meadowland  appropriations  in  excess  of  4.250  acre-feet,  this 
was  manifestly  upon  the  a.ssumptlon  that  Colorado  was  otherwi.se 
using  the  total  amount  of  water  allocated  to  that  State  That  it 
was  not  intended  to  restrict  Colorado  In  determining  the  use  cf  the 
water  of  the  river,  according  to  Colorado  laws  and  adjudications, 
provided  the  diversions  did  not  exceed  the  aggregate  amount  of 
39,750  acre-feet  to  which  Colorado  was  entitled,  is  clear  from  the 
ruling  upon  another  branch  of  the  case.  It  appeared  that  the  diver- 
sion for  the  Skyline  ditch  had  been  above  the  amount  allowed  there- 
for, but  that  other  diversions  were  less,  so  that,  eliminating  the 
exces.-lve  meadowland  diversions,  the  aggregate  allowance  to  the 
State  would  not  be  exceeded  Hence  the  Court  found  that  It  must 
consider  Colorado's  contention  "that,  consistently  with  the  decree, 
fhe  la^-fully  may  permit  diversions  under  any  of  the  recognized 
appropriations  In  excess  of  Its  accredited  quantity,  so  long  as  the 
total  diversions  under  all  do  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  the  quan- 
tities accredited  to  them  severally"  (Id.,  p.  583). 

The  Court  noted  that  In  both  Colorado  and  Wyoming  water  rights 
were  transferable,  and  that  the  use  cf  the  water  may  be  changed 
from  the  Irrigation  of  one  tract  to  the  irrigation  of  another,  if  the 
change  does  not  Injure  other  approprlators:  that  these  rules  were 
Init  Incidental  to  the  doctrine  of  appropriation,  prevailing  In  bjth 
States,  upon  which  the  decree  had  l>een  based.  The  Court  ob- 
served that  It  was  not  Its  purpose  "to  withdraw  water  claims  dealt 
With  therein  from  the  operation  of  local  laws  relating  to  thctr 
transfer  or  to  restrict  their  utilization  In  ways  not  affecting  the 
right?  of  one  State  and  her  claimants  as  against  the  other  State  and 
her  claimants "  It  v.as  found  that  the  diversions  through  the 
tran«mountaln  ditches  had  been  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
owners  of  the  water  rights  and  with  the  full  sanction  of  Colorado, 
and  hence  the  .situation  was  net  dlfJerent  from  what  It  would  have 
been  if  the  owners  of  other  claims  had  formally  tran.<rferred  parts 
of  their  water  right*  to  the  ekyllne  owners.     The  Court  said:   "But 

the  skyline  owners  are  now  permitted  by  the  owners  of  the  other 
claims  and  by  Colorado  to  take  and  use  part  of  the  waters  Included 
In  those  claims  Wyoming  and  her  claimants  are  In  no  way  In- 
jured by  this  No  departure  from  the  decree  Is  involved  The  thing 
which  the  decree  recognized  and  conflmis  Is  'the  right  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  or  of  anyone  recognized  by  her  as  duly  entitled  there- 
to. •••  to  divert  and  take'  the  water  included  In  the  desig- 
nated appropriations."  The  Coiut  concluded  that  In  the  circum- 
stances &hown  the  tkyllne  ditch  diversions  did  not  constitute  an 
Infraction  of  the  decree  (Id.,  pp.  884,  585). 

It  Is  plain  that  the  principle  of  this  ruling,  as  applied  to  the 
transmountain  appropriations  which  diverted  the  water  of  the 
Laramie  River  to  another  watershed,  would  certainly  also  apply  to 
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the  meadowland  appropriations  within  the  same  watershed,  where 
part  of  the  water  diverted  may  find  Its  way  back  to  the  stream. 
The  limitation  of  the  meadowland  appropriations  to  4.253  acre-feet 
was  to  keep  the  diversions  In  Colorado  within  the  amount  allowed 
to  that  State,  not  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  the  water  thus 
allowed,  according  to  Colorado  laws,  where  there  was  no  infraction 
of  the  rights  of  Wyoming  and  her  water  claimants. 

We  conclude  that  the  decree  Is  not  violated  in  any  fubstantlal 
sense  so  long  as  Colorado  does  not  divert  from  the  Laramie  River 
and  Its  tributaries  more  than   39.750  acre-feet  per  annum. 

In  1939.  however,  Colorado  diverted  more  than  that  total  amount, 
Apparently  no  question  had  been  raised  by  Wyoming  as  to  the 
diversions  in  1937  and  IQ.'^S.  It  is  undisputed  that  when  the  diver- 
sions In  1939  reached  39,865.43  acre-feet  on  June  19  Colorado 
closed  the  head  gates  of  the  various  appropriations  within thatState. 
But  Wyoming  alleges  that  Colorado  wTOrigfully  permitted  the  head 
gates  to  be  reopened  on  June  22  and  to  remain  open  un':il  July  11, 
thus  permitting  the  diversion  of  12.673  acre-feet  in  excess  of 
the  aggregate  amount  allowed  to  Colorado,  despite  Wyoming's 
protest,     liiat  there  was  this  excessive  diversion  Is  not  controverted. 

Colorado  Insists  that  Wyoming  has  not  been  injured.  But  such 
a  defense  is  not  admissible.  After  great  consideration,  this  court 
fixed  the  amount  of  water  from  the  Laramie  River  and  its  tributaries 
to  which  Colorado  was  entitled.  Colorado  is  bound  by  the  decree 
not  to  permit  a  greater  withdrawal  and,  if  she  does  so,  she  violates 
the  decree  and  is  not  entitled  to  raise  any  question  as  to  Injury  to 
Wyoming  when  the  latter  insists  upon  her  adjudicated  rights. 
If  nothing  further  were  shown.  It  would  be  our  duty  to  grant  the 
petition  of  Wyoming  and  to  adjudge  Colorado  in  contempt  for  her 
violation  of  the  decree. 

But  Colorado  li^sists  that  the  diversion  of  more  than  the  allo- 
cated total  during  the  season  of  1939  was  with  Wyoming's  acquies- 
cence. That  is  the  sole  available  defense.  To  support  it,  Colorado 
has  presented  affidavits  showing  commuElcatlons  between  an  asso- 
ciation of  meadowland  appropriators  and  the  special  hydrographer 
of  Wyoming  and  also  stating  that  at  a  conference  in  the  office  of 
the  Governor  of  Colorado  on  July  1,  1933,  the  officers  of  Wyoming 
said  that  they  had  no  objection  to  continued  diversions  being  made 
through  the  meadowland  ditches  for  the  reason  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  water  so  diverted  returned  to  the  Laramie  River  to  be 
used  downstream  by  Wyoming  approprlators.  Wyommfj  presents 
affidavits  to  the  contrary,  setting  forth  her  demands.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  review  in  detail  the  points  In  controversy.  In  the  light 
of  all  the  circumstances,  we  think  It  sufficiently  appears  that  there 
was  a  period  of  uncertainty  and  room  for  misunderstanding  which 
may  be  considered  in  extenuation.  In  the  future  there  will  be  no 
ground  for  any  possible  misapprehension  based  upon  views  of  the 
effect  of  the  meadowland  diversions  or  otherwise  with  respect  to 
the  duty  of  Colorado  to  keep  her  total  diversions  from  the  Laramie 
River  and  its  tributaries  within  the  limit  fixed  by  the  decree. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  petition  of  Wyoming  Is  denied,  the 
costs  to  be  equally  divided. 

It  Is  so  ordered. 


Provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV  Affect- 
ing Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  Air  Safety 
Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  26,  1940 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  since  its  establishment  by  the  Congress  In 
1938  has  been  an  enviable  one,  and  in  my  remarks  of  April 
11,  1940, 1  referred  to  the  recent  celebration  of  a  new  achieve- 
ment in  the  progress  of  air  transportation — the  completion 
of  more  than  87,000,000  plane-mllci  and  about  815.000,000 
passenger-miles  flown  without  a  single  fatality. 

I  Stressed  In  that  speech  the  neei  for  enactment  of  my 
bill— H.  R.  9049— which  would  auth  .'rtze  $125,000,000  to  be 
expended  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  for  the  develop- 
ment of  landing  areas,  because  it  hi  my  belief  the  Federal 
Government  must  participate  to  a  greater  degree  In  the 
development  of  a  national  airport  sy;;tem  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  rapidly  growing  needs  cf  air  commerce  and  national 
defense  and  to  retain  leadership  in  wcrld  aeronautical  affairs. 

It  was  with  great  astonishment  that  I  read  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  transfer  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority; 
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to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  consolidate  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  Air  Safety  Board,  which  would  be  abolished,  with 
the  functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority, 
the  record  of  the  old  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce,  under  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  was  intolerable — there  was  crack-up 
after  crack-up,  deficits  of  air  lines  were  mounting,  expan- 
sion and  development  cf  air  transportation  was  at  a  stand- 
still, the  loss  of  lives  and  equipment  was  appalling,  and  the 
traveling  public  actually  feared  air  transportation.  There 
can  be  no  justification  under  the  name  of  reorganization,  or 
any  other,  for  a  return  to  anything  that  remotely  resembles 
the  chaotic  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  has  been  no  demand  from 
the  public,  the  air  lines,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  or  in  the  Congress  for  this  sud- 
den and  unheralded  reorganization  plan.  The  C.  A.  A. 
has  gone  ahead  with  its  work  without  fanfare,  but  with 
exceptional  efBclency,  and  a  model  agency  is  the  result. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  simply  cannot  aSord  to  risk  a 
change  in  the  regulation  of  air  transportation,  but  the  opin- 
ion of  the  trained  and  efficient  air-line  pilots,  who  are  in 
much  better  position  to  positively  know  whether  or  not  any- 
thingr  would  be  lost  or  gained  by  the  proposed  reorganization, 
should  be  given  more  serious  consideration. 


Housing  Program  in  Peoria,  111. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  26.  1940 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Peoria  is  a  thriv- 
Ini?.  aggressive  middle  western  city  in  the  heart  of  Illinois, 
with  a  population  well  in  excess  of  100,000.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  cities  to  take  advantage  of  the  housing  le^rlslation 
enacted  by  the  State  legislature  by  setting  up  a  Peoria  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  slum  clearance  and 
large-unit  housing  construction. 

It  was  therefore  possible  for  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  to  make  an  award  of  funds  to  the  Peoria  Housing 
Authority  for  the  construction  of  an  approved  low-cost  hous- 
ing unit.  This  project  is  in  most  competent  hands,  and  has 
been  advanced  with  skill  and  vigor. 

A  recent  staff  report  from  the  Peoria  Housing  Authority 
Indicates  that  1.093  units  are  presently  under  construction 
for  a  total  contract  cost  of  $3,616,700.  The  construction 
cost  per  unit  is  12  percent  below  the  estimated  average  for 
comparable  units  being  built  in  that  area  by  private  indus- 
try and.  therefore,  compares  most  favorably.  The  project 
is  moving  ahead  of  scheduled  time  and  it  is  Interesting  to 
observe  that  so-called  credits  and  extras  which  so  often  nm 
up  construction  costs,  have  not  been  approved  up  to  the 
present  time. 

One  of  the  difBculUes  often  encountered  In  the  razing  of 
old  structures  to  make  way  for  a  housing  project  Is  that  of 
rehousing  tenants  without  undue  complaint.  It  would  appear 
that  every  tenant  who  was  dispossessed  as  a  result  of  the 
demolition  of  existing  old  stnictures  has  been  rehoused  with 
little  or  no  complaint. 

About  82  percent  of  all  labor  and  material  which  is  being 
supplied  by  the  general  contractor  on  this  project  is  being 
obtained  from  local  sources  and  serves  as  a  stimulant  to  local 
business.  This  project  has  no  doubt  served  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate building  in  the  residential  field  because  the  volume  of 
residential  building  permits  for  the  fiist  3  months  of  1340 
has  exceeded  the  number  of  permits  in  any  year  for  the  last 
10  jrears.    Truly  this  Is  a  compliment  to  the  progress  cf  the 


city;  to  the  alertness  of  builders  and  developers;  to  the  grow- 
ing need  for  housing  in  Peoria  and  to  the  aggressiveness  of 
this  great  city  in  moving  forward. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  last  year  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  Housing  Authority  and  the  city  health  board  has 
resulted  in  the  elimin-rtion  of  more  than  600  substandard 
structures.  It  is  an  indication  of  what  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove housing  standards  throughout  the  country. 

There  has  been  a  fine  degree  of  cooperation  between  local 
banks,  business  enterprises,  realty  firms,  social  agencies,  and 
public  ofiBcials  in  giving  support  to  the  present  housing  pro- 
gram in  Peoria.  This  is  a  fine  testimony  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  competency  and  integrity  of  those  who  con- 
stitute the  Housing  Authoiity  and  of  the  staff  which  drew 
the  plans  and  is  supervising  the  work. 


The  Bonus  Army  Rides  Again 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  26,  1940 


ARTICX^    BY    STANLEY    HIGH 


Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  which  I  obtained  today.  I 
wish  to  insert  an  article  which  appears  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  magazine  American  Mercurj-.  I  believe  that  the  article 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  indicates  what  we  may  anticipate  in 
the  way  of  veterans  legislation  in  the  event  that  the  bill, 
H.  R.  9000,  is  passed  by  the  Congress.  Net  only  docs  this  arti- 
cle appear  in  the  American  Mercury,  but  Readers'  Digest  like- 
wise prints  the  article  in  condensed  form  in  the  May  issue. 
The  article  by  Stanley  High  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  American  Mercury  for  May  1940] 

The  Bonvs  Lobby  Ritjes  Again 

(By  Stanley  High) 

A  new  tentaclo  from  an  old  octopus  quietly  sllthrrrd  Into  the 
Capitol  durmg  this  session  of  Congres-s.  If  allowed  to  grow.  It  will 
suck  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  estlmand  $35,000.- 
000.000.  The  money  will  be  sucked  from  all  the  people;  it  will  go 
to  a  minority  who  have  no  honorable  cl.iim  upon  It.  That  they 
will  get  It — the  public  be  damned — seems  liitely.  They  will  get  It. 
barring  the  uprising  of  a  public  damned  too  often,  because  the 
power  behind  the  octopus  is  the  ex-soldiers'  lobby.  Between  It  and 
the  till  Is  only  the  Congreis  of  the  United  States,  which  that  lobby, 
despite  the  patriotic  good  sense  of  the  vast  body  of  ex-6oIdlers  for 
whom  it  presumes  to  speak,  long  ago  learned  how  to  cow. 

The  tentacle  Itself  looks  hannless  encuph.  Its  arst  cost  to  the 
Government  may  be  no  more  than  »25,0O0.C0O  a  year.  Small  change, 
llukt  sum  Is  for  widows  and  orphans  and  dependent  parents  Gal- 
lant gesture.  In  fact,  so  plausiblo  has  It  t»een  made  to  appear  and 
80  quietly  has  It  been  maneuvered  that  Its  approach  has  caused 
none  of  the  outcry  which,  when  It  Is  too  late,  is  almost  certain  to 
arise.  Cloee  up.  the  iwenty-flve  million  Involved  turn*  out  to  be 
Important,  not  for  what  It  Is  but  for  what  It  threatens.  And  the 
widows  and  orphans  are  first,  not  becauw  of  chivalry  but  as  m 
shield.  Th'.s  particular  arm  is  not  operating  In  front  of  the  women 
and  children,  but  behind  them. 

The  measure  embodying  this  devious  strategy  provides  pen.slona 
to  widows  and  orphans  of  World  War  soldiers.  The  pension  will  not 
be  confined  to  widows  of  soldiers  who  died  because  of  dlsablliries 
Incurred  m  the  war  They  are  rightly  pensioned  already,  none  too 
gcnercualy.  and  nobody  begrudges  that  outlay.  Neither  wUl  it  be 
limited  to  widows  of  men  who  went  overseas.  If  on  the  eve  of  the 
armistice  the  Government  drafted  a  young  man  into  the  Army,  and 
If  fcr  3  months  he  served  his  country  in  some  pleasant  canton- 
ment, his  widow — regardless  of  when  or  how  he  later  died — wUl  be 
qualified  to  collect.  If  she  had  a  child  by  the  former  soldier,  she 
will  be  qualified  u  her  marriage  to  him  took  place  at  any  time  up 
to  the  pa.'s.\ge  of  the  moastire.  though  It  is  21  years  since  the  war. 
If  childless,  she  must  have  been  married  prior  to  July  3,  1919.  when 
the  war  officially  ended. 

The  amount  she  can  collect  will  be  limited,  at  this  come-on  itago 
of  the  game,  to  $20  a  mouth,  with  |a  added  for  one  dilld  and 
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$4  each  for  additional  children.  The  unpretentious  $25,000,000 
first-year  cut  will  ^icrease  as  time  takes  Its  added  toll  among 
ex-soldiers  of  the  war.  Within  a  decade  the  bill  may  be  a  billion 
a  year. 

If  the  ex-soldiers'  lobby  succeeds  in  getting  this  pension  It  Is 
almost  cert.iln  to  be  back  next  year,  or  some  year  thereafter,  to 
push  through  pensions  for  all  widows  regardless  of  when  they 
married.  Such  a  procedure  will  conform  both  to  the  time-tried 
tactics  cf  the  lobby  and  to  the  precedents  already  set  for  widows 
of  the  died-m-bed  soldiers  of  previous  wars.  At  this  session,  for 
example,  the  House  Committee  has  reported  favorably  a  bUl  to 
pension,  at  $50  to  $75  a  month,  widows  who  married  veterans  40 
vears  or  mere  after  the  Civil  War.  The  last  pensK,n-drawlng 
widow  cf  the  American  Revolution  died  In  1906.  One  pensioner  of 
the  War  cf  1812  is  still  collecting.  On  such  a  basis  some  pur- 
poseful young  woman  who  marries  a  World  War  soldier  late  In  his 
declining  years  will  be  collecting  as  a  World  War  widow  in  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  post-war  year  of  our  Lord.  2046 

But  if  history,  precedent  and  the  off-the-reccrd  statements  of 
the  ex-soldiers'  lobbyists  mean  a  thing,  then  It  Is  not  pensions  for 
World  War  widows  that  are  most  portentously  on  the  way.  but 
pensions  for  the  World  War  soldiers  themselves.  The  ultimate, 
additional  cost  of  that  to  the  American  pocketbook  will  exceed 
twenty  billions  Already,  bills  to  pension  World  War  veterans  60 
years  old  and  above  are  before  the  House  Committee  One.  calling 
for  $60  a  month,  would  cost  $112,000,000  a  year  at  the  outset,  rise 
eteadily  for  10  years,  then  dwindle. 

n 

Soldiers'  pensions  are  not  a  new  American  phenomenon.  It  has 
been  a  long-standing  assumption  that  after  every  war  we  should 
have  to  pay  our  heroes  The  northern  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
were  pensioned.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Roosevelt  signed  a  bill  which 
granted  $60  a  month  to  all  soldiers  65  years  and  lieyond  of  our  100 
days'  war  with  Spain.  That,  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  was  to  set  no  pen- 
sion precedent  lor  the  World  War  soldiery.  'Theirs  is  a  different 
case."  The  difference  was  not  because  patriotism  among  the  organ- 
ized soldiers  of  the  World  War  had  no  monetary  value.  It  was 
because  Congress,  with  what  proved  to  be  futile  foresight,  adopted 
a  nonpenslou  plan  by  which  to  pay  them. 

Basic  Army  pay  was  flxt'd  at  $30  a  month.  That  was  twice  the  pay 
for  the  Spanish-American  War.  To  every  soldier  honorably  dis- 
charged the  Government  gave  $60.  That  cost  $244,000,000.  War- 
nsk  Insurance  policies  were  taken  out  en  the  men  In  service.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  this  came  from  the  Treasury.  To  date  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  has  been  paid  out  on  those  policies  Policies 
still  in  force  (converted  now  to  straight  life  insvu-ance)  total 
•2.500.000.000  To  help  the  soldiers  In  their  return  to  peacetime 
occupations,  the  Government  organized  a  vast  vocational  training 
proeram.  That  cost  $645,000  000.  All  in  all.  to  protect  Itself  against 
postwar  raids  on  the  Treasury,  the  Government  spent  $3,000  000.000. 
It  was  the  fond,  patriotic  hope  that  with  this  unprecedented 
liberality  the  ex-soldlers  would  be  satisfied. 

They  were — for  something  less  than  a  year.  When  an  American 
Legion  caucus  met  In  May  1019,  the  delegates  rousingly  agreed 
with  "Yoimg  Teddy"  Roosevelt  that  their  objective  was  "to  put 
something  Into  the  Government  instead  of  subtracting  something 
from  It  "  But  by  November,  when  the  first  Legion  convention  met. 
the  professional  "veteran  had  put  in  his  appearance.  The  patriot- 
ism he  preached  had  a  golden  glow.  The  convention  plvunped  for 
the  bonus — more  palatably  described  as  adjusted  compensation. 
Since  then  the  professional  veterans  and  their  supporting  minority 
have  had  things  pretty  much  their  own  way.  Since  1919  they  have 
bowled  over,  one  after  another,  the  obstacles  which  stood  between 
the  already  well-rewarded  ex-$oldlers  and  a  blanket  pension. 

The  bonus  it.self  was  such  an  obstacle.  In  the  bonus  law.  forced 
from  Congress  by  the  ex-soldlers — and  over  the  veto  of  President 
Coolldge — the  men  received  $1  for  each  day  of  service,  $1  25  addi- 
tional for  each  day  served  overseas,  on  the  theory  that  this  adjusted 
the  difference  between  soldiers'  pay  and  the  wages  of  civilians. 
The  grant  was  made  in  bonus  certificates  due  to  mature  in  1945. 
But  the  far-sighted  professional  patriots  were  aware  that  by  1945. 
with  the  veterans  passing  middle  age,  the  time  would  be  ripe  for  a 
pension  drive  They  were  aware  also  that  such  a  drive  could  not 
very  well  be  staged  with  the  bontis  falling  due.  The  conclusion 
was  inescapable:  cash  the  bonus  early,  give  the  country  a  spell  in 
which  to  forget,  and  then  clear  the  decks  for  the  supreme  clean-up 

Consequently,  and  over  the  veto  of  President  Roosevelt,  the 
bonus  agreement  was  broken  under  duress  of  the  most  arrogant 
lobby  this  country  ever  has  seen,  and  the  bonus  was  paid  In  1936 — 
9  years  ahead  of  schedule.  That  cost  the  Government  $3,732.- 
000  000. 

But  there  were  other  pension  obstacles  to  be  cleared.  Early 
legislation  had  put  the  veterans  actuaUy  disabled  in  the  service 
of  their  country  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Laws  were  passed,  none 
of  them  too  liberal,  to  care  for  them  and  to  compensate  their 
dependents  Tlie  country  emphatically  approved.  The  service- 
disabled  soldier  was.  to  the  extent  of  his  disability,  a  Just  charge 
upon  the  Government. 

That  charge  has  been  grudgingly  met.  Until  1938.  when  the 
amotuit  was  raised  to  $38,  a  bona  fide  World  War  widow — whose 
husband's  death  was  a  result  of  war  service— received  only  $30 
a  month.     The  country  undoubtedly  would  support  congres6loual 


measures  aimed  at  dealing  more  liberally  with  the  actual  casualties 
of  the  war.  But  since  the  dead  do  not  vote  and  the  vo'.es  of  the 
war-wounded  are  few,  the  politicians  are  likely  to  continue  to 
economize  at  the  expense  of  the  authentic  veterans  and  open  the 
spigot  for  the  ex-soldlers.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  came 
when  the  professional  veterans  began  to  force  acceptance  of  the 
assumption  that  all  ex-soldlers,  war-disabled  or  not,  are  per- 
manently privileged  and  a  charge  upon  the  Government.  Part  of 
their  maneuvering  went  on.  as  at  present,  behind  the  widows  and 
orphans.  Prior  to  1933.  a  widow  could  collect  monthly  comjjen.sa- 
tlon  averaging  $29.21  only  if  her  ex-soldier  husband  had  died  from 
causes  connected  with  the  war.  That  sensible  distinction  was 
wiped  out. 

First,  the  lobbyists  put  through  a  bill  which  made  It  unnecessary 
for  the  widow  to  prove  that  her  husband's  death  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  war.  All  she  had  to  prove  was  that  war  had  Inflicted 
upon  him  a  30-percent  disability.  The  coffers  were  ojjened,  regard- 
less of  whether  that  disability  had  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with 
his  passing.  But  the  30-percent-disability  item  made  too  great  a 
distinction  between  the  authentic  and  wounded  veterans  and  the 
unharmed  millions  of  ex-soldiers.  Consequently,  in  1937,  the 
degree  of  disability  necessary  to  permit  the  widow  to  collect — and 
regardless  of  the  cause  of  death — was  reduced  to  20  percent.  In 
1938.  It  was  further  reduced  to  10  percent.  Last  year  regulations 
were  further  liberalized.  The  law  once  provided  that  the  widow 
could  not  collect  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  his  own  mis- 
conduct. That  provision  was  eliminated.  The  law  required  that 
the  widow  should  have  had  at  least  one  child  by  her  ex-soldier 
husband.     That   restriction   was   likewise  removed. 

The  widows  and  orphans  were  the  screen  for  a  bigger  maneuver. 
In  1933  Congress,  wincing  under  the  screws,  decreed  pensions  to  aU 
permanently  disabled  soldiers  regardless  of  whether  or  not  their 
disability  was  traceable  to  war.  Thus,  ex-soldlers  were  lifted  Into 
the  permanently  privileged  classification  once  reserved  for  the  war- 
■wounded.  Thus.  also,  the  principle  of  the  Oovernment's  permanent 
obligation  to  support  them  was  established. 

This  accumulated  partial-pension  legislation,  up  to  June  30.  1939, 
had  netted  the  ex-soldlers  and  their  dependents  $3,K18,000,000. 
Then  the  drive  was  extended. 

m 

Immediately  after  the  war  the  Government  instituted  a  pro- 
gram of  hospitalization  to  care  for  the  bona  flde  war  imsualties. 
Today  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  ex-soldlers  to  have  war-con- 
nected disabilities  to  secure  free  hospitalization  in  84  ln:3tltutions. 
In  fact,  since  1924.  75  percent,  or  1.206.966,  of  all  those  admitted 
Into  veterans'  hospitals  have  been  treated  for  aliments  not  trace- 
able to  the  war.  The  percentage  Is  Increasing.  Last  year  It  was 
92  percent.  For  good  measure,  free  dental  service  Is  also  provided. 
Last  year  72.000  ex-soldlers  were  given  free  dental  treatment,  at  a 
cost  to  the  Government  of  $1,000,000.  Likewise,  the  Government 
guarantees,  up  to  $100,  a  hero's  burial  for  every  ex-soldier.  That, 
in   1939.  cost  $220,000  a  month. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  $3,000,000,000  which  the  Government 
spent  to  provide  Just  compensation  and  to  protect  the  public  till, 
the  ex-soldlers  have  collected  seven  billion.  And  in  the  process 
the  lobbyists  have  managed  to  get  the  ex-service  man  about  where 
he  needs  to  be  to  score  his  final  and  biggest  killing:  on  a  par  with 
the  pensioned  war-wounded  and  with  the  pensioned  dependents 
of  the  war-dead.  The  current  measure  for  vrtdows  and  orphans 
will  Just  about  complete  that  strategy.  The  widow  will  not  be 
required  to  show  that  her  husband  was  In  any  degree  injured  in 
the  war,  or  that  he  ever  got  within  5,000  miles  of  the  fighting. 
What  she  will  have  to  show  Is  an  honorable  discharge  Indicating 
that  her  late  ex-soldler  served,  somewhere,  for  as  long  as  90  days. 

it  is  already  clear  that  pensions  for  all  are  hard  on  the  heels  of 
this  proposal.  The  concluding  plank  In  the  current  legislative 
platform  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  this:  "Honorably 
discharged  65-year-old.  90-day  World  War  veterans  to  receive 
pensions  of  $60  a  month."  Thus,  after  this  long  and  costly 
maneuvering,  the  threat  is  In  the  open. 

The  most  Important  personalities  behind  the  threat  are  Col. 
John  Thomas  Taylor,  head  Washington  lobbyist  for  the  American 
Legion;  Millard  W.  Rice,  head  lobbyist  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars:  and  Representative  John  E.  Rankin,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

Taylor,  handsome  and  husky,  lias  grown  gray  at  his  post.  The 
walls  of  his  unpretentious  office  are  lined  with  bound  volumes 
which  contain,  as  far  as  It  Is  humanly  possible  to  collect  them, 
every  Important  word  that  has  been  spoken  on  World  War  vet- 
erans' legislation.  They  will  go.  after  the  veterans'  lobby  has  tot- 
tered from  the  scene,  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  posterity  to 
view  and  marvel  at.  Almost  single  handedly,  Colonel  Taylor  has 
made  the  Legion's  legislative  conunittee  what  it  is  today:  the  Cap- 
itol's most  fear-provoking  lobby.  The  colonel's  friendimess  has  a 
hard-boiled  undertone.  He  shrugs  off  his  critics,  sidesteps  prema- 
ture commitments,  and  chooses  his  words  with  political  discretion. 
At  an  earlier  period  he  eschewed  "the  bonus,"  preferring  Instead 
"adjtisted  compensation."  Nowadays,  he  does  not  speak  of  "pen- 
sions."    His  word  for  It  Is  "protection." 

Millard  Rice,  of  the  V.  P.  W.,  is  short,  voluble,  and  emphatic.  He 
Is   al^o  less   choosy.     He    "knows"    that   the   Legion,    beixlnd   the 
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Bcen«^.  Is  moTin?  toward  pensions.  "The  records  show,"  he  wys. 
"that  we  (renerally  anticipate  the  Legions  plans  by  about  2  years." 
Colonel  Taylor,  en  that  point.  Is  suggestively  wary.  "This  year," 
he  says,  "we  are  not  pushing  for  pensions.  As  for  the  future,  who 
knows?" 

On  Capitol  Hill  Mr.  Rankin  swings  tn  his  swivel  chair.  niflBes  his 
thinning  but  still  unnily  hair,  and  views  the  developing  tide  with- 
out alarm  Tides  of  this  sort  do  not  engulf  hlra.  He  rides  them. 
In  defense  of  the  current  legislation  which  will  pension  the  widows 
of  the  90-day  heroes  he  recently  let  Congress  know  that  "this 
great  country  of  ours  does  not  neglect  the  man  who  bared  his 
breast  to  the  enemy  In  time  of  war."  He.  like  Colonel  Taylor, 
di.shkes  to  speak  of  p€nsicn.s.  What  he  prefers  to  speak  at  Is  the 
necessity  of  granting  "something"  to  the  ex-soldiers  at  once  lest 
"something  bigger"  be  irresistibly  demanded  too  soon. 

When,  generaied  by  this  trio,  the  organized  ex-soldlery  of  the 
World  War  get  their  pensions,  they  and  their  lobbyists  will  have 
sold  patriotism  for  more  money  than  it  ever  brought  before  In  all 
the  record  of  mercenary  soldiering.  It  can  be  safely  assumed  that 
a  majority  of  the  World  War's  ex-soldlers.  a  majority  also  of  the 
American  Legion,  desires  no  such  highly  dubious  distinction. 
This  developing  crisis,  as  much  as  thr4t  of  1917.  Is  theirs  to  meet. 
Only  they  can  stop  the  threat  of  this  new  depredation.  Only 
they  can  preserve,  untarnished,  some  part  of  the  uncalcxUatlng 
Idealism  with  which  their  generation  went  forth  to  war. 

The  organization  of  Disabled  Veterans,  numbering  50.000.  is  not 
supporting  the  jienslon  drive.  The  American  Vettrans"  Associa- 
tion. 17.000  strong,  is  waging  a  gallant  fight  against  it.  But  they 
arc  not  enough.  Officers  and  members  of  local  capital  Legicn  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  "Wars  posts  and  State  organizations  should 
realize  what  their  Washington  lobbies  are  doing  in  their  name  and 
take  their  stand  against  it.  Many  Legionnaires  call  themselves 
conservative,  protest  against  Oovernment  spt^nding.  demand  Budget 
balancing.    Here  is  a  chance  for  them  to  show  their  true  colors. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress of  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
subject.  The  Relief  Problem,  April  21,  1940: 

Ladles  and  gentleman  of  the  radio  audience:  The  relief  problem 
Is  one  of  the  major  problems  confronting  America  today.  It  is 
rvst  Just  a  cold  governmental  business  proposition.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem dealing  with  the  unfortunate  people  of  this  country.  It  Is 
the  problem  of  seeing  that  they  receive  the  basic  necessities  of 
life — food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  Unfortxinately,  providing  relief 
and  assistance  to  our  unemployed  has  developed  into  the  Nation's 
biggest  business  and  has  become  the  Nation's  worst  political  foot- 
ball. It  has  been  made  so  by  the  present  New  Deal  administration 
itself. 

Under  this  administration's  conduct  of  relief,  the  exploitation 
of  relief  workers  has  become  a  demoralizing  national  scandal. 
Thi«  Is  not  merely  my  opinion.  Tlie  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee of  1938,  which  was  composed,  with  one  exception,  of  Demo- 
crats and  was  headed  by  an  able  and  conscientious  Democrat, 
MoKKis  SaxpPARO,  summed  up  this  situation  as  follows,  and  I 
quote: 

"The  ftinds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  relief  of  those  In 
need  and  distress  have  b<ien  diverted  from  these  high  purposes  to 
political  ends." 

The  issue  to  be  discussed  this  evening  Is  not  whether  we  are  to 
provide  relief  for  the  millions  of  unfortunate  citizens  in  this 
Nation.  Of  course  we  are!  The  need  must  and  will  be  met,  re- 
gardless of  the  pohtical  party  in  power,  so  let  us  start  off  on 
that  basis. 

To  my  mind  there  are  three  questions  which  we  are  interested 
In  tonight.    They  are — 

(1)  What  Is  the  most  efficient  method  of  providing  relief? 

(2)  What  is  the  most  economical  method? 

(3)  How  can  we  eJimlnate  pohtics  from  relief? 


I  believe  that  the  answer  to  these  three  questions  lies  In  ths 
retvirn  of  administration  of  relief  to  States.  Why  do  I  think  this? 
Because  the  present  centralized  Federal  administration  of  relief 
is  clearly  not  the  answer. 

Let  me  discuss  In  a  general  way  the  defects  of  the  presont 
administration  of  relief  and  the  improvement  that  would  follow 
If  that  administration  were  returned  to  the  States. 

It  was  very  necessary  that  the  Federal  Government  acknowledge 
Its  responsibility  to  the  Nation  and  take  the  first  steps  toward 
providing  Federal  assistance.  But  It  was  not  necessary  to  make 
a  pernaanent  Federal  bureaucracy  which  has  lost  sight  of  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  and  has  become  a  political  weapon  of  power  and 
control. 

The  New  Deal  has  centralized  relief  aa  It  loves  to  centralize 
everything.  They  have  sacrificed  initiative,  local  responsibility, 
and  efHciency  much  to  our  national  detriment.  The  more  we 
centralize  our  Government,  the  more  we  remove  responsibility 
from  the  States,  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  the  more  we  weaken 
democracy. 

Some  new  dealers  say  we  cannot  decentralize  our  relief  set-up. 
They  say  there  is  too  much  politics  In  local  government.  Why,  I 
could  give  them  national  relief  scandals  all  night  here  and  con- 
tinue   Indefinitely. 

Tlie  Job  the  various  relief  agencies  have  been  doing  In  the  coun- 
try varies  in  different  States,  due  to  the  Integrity  and  efflclency 
of  the  State  and  local  administrators.  Some  have  been  doing 
good  Jobs.  They  have  refrained  from  political  activity  as  much  as 
possible  and  still  maintain  their  own  Jots.  For  those  adminis- 
trators I  have  the  highest  respect,  for  I  know  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  hnd  tn  work.  I  know  the  prp.^sure  v,hlch  has 
been  exerted  on  them  by  the  political  bosses  of  their  State  and 
the  Nation. 

The  Prcsldont's  removal,  after  the  expoetire  of  the  W.  P  A. 
Fcandals  In  193fl.  of  Mr.  Karry  Hopkins  as  Arimintstrator.  and  Mr. 
Aubrey  Williams,  as  Deputy  Administrator,  as  well  as  les.ser  hench- 
men, were  good  political  moves.  The  need  for  their  services  along 
this  line  was  ended  They  had  carried  out  the  work  of  the  master 
faithfully,  but  with  rather  poor  results.  In  the  last  elections,  the 
people  awoke.  State  after  State,  district  after  district,  as  a  result 
of  this  Lssue,  went  against  the  administration  In  power. 

But  still  the  administration  hasn't  learned  its  lesson  The 
President.  In  his  Budf^et  message,  proml'^ed  that  work  relief  f  xpend- 
itures  this  year  would  be  reduced  $500,000,000.  Prom  an  economy 
point  of  view.  I  think  any  reduction  In  national  spending  is  fine, 
provided  our  needy  do  not  suffer  by  it.  But  this  arbitrary  reduc- 
tion plan  was  based  only  upon  the  President's  hope  tiiat  private 
btisiness  would  take  up  the  slack. 

And  again,  Congre.ss  is  faced  with  the  administration's  new  plan 
to  appropriate  a  year's  relief  money  to  be  spent  In  8  months  start- 
ing July  1.  Could  the  fact  that  this  huge  appropriation  could  be 
mostly  spent  Jiost  prior  to  the  coming  very  Important  national 
election  have  anything  to  do  with  it?     I  hope  not. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  keep  repeating  the  past  sins  of  the 
relief  problem  except  for  a  background  for  constructive  action. 

My  belief  Is  that  otu'  relief  system  should  be  decentralized.  The 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  relief  should  be  returned 
to  the  States,  the  counties,  the  cities,  and  the  towns. 

My  definite  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  present  Federal  relief  set-up  should  be  abolished. 
It  has  cost  $18,000,000,000  It  has  used  all  the  26  letters  of  the 
alphabet  to  make  a  complicated,  contradictory.  Inconsistent,  and 
wasteful  bureaucracy.  It  has  dealt  with  a  situation  which  has  not 
yet  been  solved,  and  has  tried  to  do  a  Job  that  has  been  only  par- 
tially done. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  must  provide  funds  to  supple- 
ment those  of  the  local  governments.  I  am  not  advocating  that 
the  States  and  the  communities  bear  the  entire  cost  of  relief. 
Of  course  they  cannot  and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  should 
or  could.  Federal  assistance  should  be  in  the  form  of  grants  in 
aid  to  States  and  the  subdivisions  thereof,  upon  a  proper  basis, 
upon  a  definite  formula,  and  as  the  need  arises. 

Third.  A  definite  formula  can  be  set  up  for  the  apportionment  of 
these  funds  in  order  to  fairly  meet  these  needs  In  an  American 
way.  They  can  be  met  efBcIently,  without  waste,  and  without 
political  corruption.  The  formula  to  meet  these  needs  should  be 
based  upon  such  factors  as  the  number  of  unemployed,  the  popula- 
tion, the  resources  of  the  State  and  local  units,  together  with  any 
otlier  factors  which  measure  a  units  ability  to  meet  its  own  relief 
problems. 

Fourth.  The  prerequisite  to  receiving  Federal  grants  should  be 
the  establishment  of  local  nonpartisan  agencies  for  the  administra- 
tion of  rehef.  and  last: 

A  Federal  agency  shotild  be  set  up  limited  in  personnel,  and 
bipartisan  In  character,  to  check  the  governmental  subdivisions 
receiving  grants;  to  see  that  the  money  has  been  spent  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  granted,  and  to  nxaintaln  the  minimum 
standards  for  the  relief  program. 

In  conclusion,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that 
in  the  years  to  come  the  relief  problem  will  become  less  pres.slng. 
But  as  long  as  It  is  a  major  problem.  I  believe  that  we  must  decen- 
tralize and  return  the  admlnlsUaUon  of  reilcl  to  the  States. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    CHARI-ES  R.   CLASON  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  I 
made  at  the  breaking  of  the  ground  for  the  first  permanent 
building,  the  laboratory  for  photography,  at  Westover  Field, 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  on  April  6,  1940: 

We  have  gathered  here  today  for  the  breaking  of  ground  In 
preparation  for  the  construction  of  the  first  permanent  bu!!ding  at 
Westover  Field.  This  act  marks  the  beginning  of  another  era  in 
the  military  life  of  New   England  and  the  Northeast. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  this  great  reaervaticn  was  controlled  by 
the  people  of  another  race  and  of  another  color.  In  the  inexorable 
march  of  progress,  with  the  coming  of  the  white  race  to  western 
Massachusetts,  these  lands  became  prosperous  farm.s  which  the 
early  pioneers  developed.  Out  of  the  wilderness  of  those  early  days 
a  great  peaceful  farming  community  developed.  For  two  centuries 
many  generations  descended  from  these  early  pioneers  tilled  these 
fen  lie  acres.  Now  the  Federal  Government  has  found  It  necessary. 
In  order  to  provide  adequate  military  defense  for  its  people,  to 
establish  huge  air  bases  at  strategic  points.  Chiccpee  was  selected 
as  the  site  for  the  northeast  air  base.  This  selection  was  made  only 
after  the  most  careful  .study  and  examination  of  all  possible  sites 
for  such  an  extensive  airport  from  Maine  to  Pennsylvania. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Wilcox  bill  was  passed,  which  permitted  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  select  such  .«ites  for  these  air  ba.'^es  as  he 
believed  best  located  and  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Army. 
Because  of  this  legislation  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  War  De- 
partment to  secure  the  approval  of  Congress  for  any  particular 
bases  which  It  determined  to  use.  An  Army  board,  consisting  of 
cCQcers  believed  to  be  the  most  expert  and  able  for  that  purpose,  spent 
many  weeks  checking  on  all  the  information  which  was  placed 
before  It  before  selecting  the  location  of  the  northeast  air  base. 
Many  months  ago  former  Mayor  Stonlna  and  Secretary  Pimental,  of 
the  Chicopee  Planning;  Comml.ssion.  brought  a  part  of  this  location 
to  my  attention.  They  furnii-hed  me  with  blueprints.  Thi.e  infor- 
mation I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  War  Department,  and  it 
wa^  turned  over  to  this  board.  Thereafter,  on  several  occasions  I 
went  to  the  office  of  th*'  Chief  of  Air  Corps.  Maj.  Gen  H  H.  Arnold, 
to  bring  to  his  attention  some  new  advantage  which  had  been  dis- 
closed about  this  site  Today  Major  General  Arnold  stands  out  as 
the  foremost  authority  In  the  United  States  on  any  military  matter 
having  to  do  with  the  .science  of  military  aviation.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  any  man  can  be  beset  with  more  intricate  and 
difficult  problenvs  than  confront  him.  Starting  without  any  ade- 
quate historical  background,  it  has  devolved  upcn  him  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  EXiropean  war  to  develop  and  to  expand  one  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  our  national  defense. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have 
the  seri'lces  of  General  Arnold  In  this  crisis.  With  all  of  his  prob- 
lems, he  is.  neverthele'-s  a  kindly  and  a  friendly  man.  Perhaps  I 
might  be  pardoned  If  I  mention  one  of  the  many  trips  I  made  to  his 
office.  On  this  particular  occasion  former  Mayor  Stonlna  and  Post- 
master Kennedy  accompanied  me.  After  I  had  made  arrangements 
lor  our  conference  the  three  of  us  planned  exactly  what  we  desired 
to  learn.  If  possible,  from  General  Arnold,  and  what  we  Intended 
ti)  bring  to  his  attention  When  the  interview  started  the  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps  was  Invariably  addressed  as  major  general.  As  the 
interview  proceeded  I  recall  that  Mr.  Stonlna  wanted  to  know  What 
advantages  Chicopee  could  expect  from  having  the  airport  in  its 
midst,  if  this  site  were  selected.  General  Arnold  told  us  that  there 
would  be  the  advantages  cf  a  large  monthly  pay  roll,  and  also  that 
a  large  share  of  the  supplies  used  at  the  post  for  food  and  other 
purposes  would  undoubtedly  be  bought  in  its  vicinity.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  meeting  General  Arnold  led  the  three  of  us  over  to  a 
wall  map  of  the  United  States.  He  produced  a  pencil  and  gave  us 
to  understand  that  In  selecting  a  site  for  a  base  of  this  type  ihere 
were  several  different  things  which  had  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. One  of  them  apparently  was  the  distance  that  a  field  should 
be  from  foreign  territory  and  from  the  ocean.  With  his  pencil  he 
somewhat  hastily  drew  a  line  down  through  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  emphasize  the  p>olnt  that  the  site  had 
to  he  north  of  that  line.  I  think  the  eye£  of  all  three  of  us  were 
glued  intently  on  the  progress  of  that  pencil  as  it  approached  the 
city  of  Chicopee,  and  to  this  day  I  doubt  whether  any  of  us  knows 
whether  or  not  General  Arnold  drew  that  line  north,  south,  or 
through  the  center  of  this  reservation.    At  least  we  felt,  as  we  left 


the  conference,  that  no  other  place  in  Massachusetts  would  be 
fe!oc*ed  if  that  was  a  dominating  factor.  To  my  chagrin  my  con- 
.«^tituents  had  become  so  Interested  and  so  excited  In  the  course  of 
the  long  Interview  that  they  apparently  lost  their  military  senses. 
During  the  last  5  minutes  that  we  were  iii  the  office  I  would  wager 
that  each  one  of  them,  not  once  but  on  several  different  o«.xaslons, 
addressed  General  Arnold  either  as  colonel  or  major.  When  they 
demoted  Genc-ral  Arnold  to  the  title  of  major  I  discreetly  ushered 
them  out  of  General  Arnold's  presence,  fearful  that  such  a  gross 
indignity  as  they  were  inflicting  upon  him  miyht  react  unfavorably 
on  our  mission.  I  know  that  General  Arnold  enjoyed  the  situation 
from  the  twinkle  In  his  eyes.  We  certainly  had  a  good  laugh  over 
It  as  we  drove  away  from  the  War  Department.  Colonel  Speaks 
likewise  spent  much  time  and  effort  In  bringing  this  matter  properly 
to  the  attention  of  the  War  Department. 

At  that  time  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  what  efforts 
proponents  of  sites  in  other  Slates  were  making.  I  was  acutely 
aware,  however,  that  Congressman  Casey,  of  the  Third  District, 
and  Mrs.  Rogers,  Congresswoman  from  the  Fifth  District,  across 
the  borders  of  whose  districts  Port  Devens  extends,  were  exercising 
every  effort  to  have  the  base  located  at  Fort  Devens.  I  was  attend- 
ing a  session  of  the  House  when  two  or  three  newspapermen 
called  me  into  the  lobby  one  day  to  tell  me  that  President  Roose- 
velt had  Just  announced  that  the  Army  board  had  decided  that 
Chicopee  was  the  best  site  for  the  northeast  air  base,  having 
made  this  fact  known  at  the  White  House  while  Congressman 
Casey  and  Congressman  McCormack  were  there  to  press  the 
advantages  cf  Fort  Devens. 

From  that  day  on  the  selectmen  of  Ludlow,  the  city  officials  of 
Chicopee.  former  Mayor  Stonlna  and  your  present  mayor.  Leo 
Senecal.  the  county  commissioners,  and  Governor  Saltonstall  have 
attempted  in  every  way  to  iron  out  problems  which  confronted 
the  Army  officials  in  preparing  this  site  for  actual  construction. 
That  they  have  done  their  work  well  Is  attested  by  the  ceremonies 
which  are  being  conducted  here  this  afternoon.  Last  fall.  I  first 
met  Major  McFadden.  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction at  Westover  Field.  Major  McFadden  is  one  of  tho:5e 
persons  whom  you  like  from  the  moment  you  first  meet  him. 
In  Washington  I  was  told  that  he  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  and 
coming  Army  officers  in  his  field.  He  has  already  been  given  the 
difficult  task  of  supervising  the  early  stages  of  construction  at 
other  important  Army  p>osts.  A  great  tribute  was  paid  to  his 
ability  by  his  superiors  when  they  selected  him  for  the  similar 
difficult  task  at  Chicopee  and  Ludlow.  Already  we  see  about  us 
the  beginnings  of  the  temporary  barracks  which  will  be  ready  for 
the  use  of  the  enlisted  men  to  be  stationed  here.  We  see  the 
results  of  the  arduous  labor  of  many  hundreds  of  men  during 
recent  weeks  Shortly,  at  this  spot  where  we  now  stand  will  arise 
a  permanent  laboratory  for  photography,  one  of  the  many  struc- 
tures planned  to  be  built  in  the  montlis  to  come,  until  such  time 
as  this  air  post  shall  become  an  established  unit. 

It  Is  with  real  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  all  of  you  who  are  here,  to  know  that  the  old  and  highly 
respected  local  construction  firm  of  J.  G.  Roy  &  Sons  Co.  was 
awarded  the  contract  to  construct  this  biUlding.  Members  of  the 
Roy  family  have  been  leaders  In  our  community  for  many  years, 
and  we  all  know  that  this  building  will  typify  the  high  standards 
which  they  have  set  in  all  the  construction  work  they  have 
carried  on. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the  great  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  It  was  my  privilege  and  duty  during 
la.st  November  and  December  to  Inspect  18  Army  posts.  14  air 
ba.ses.  many  coast  defenses,  and  8  private  airplane  factories  In  a 
trip  by  air  transport  along  the  Gulf  States  and  Texas,  at  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  across  the  central  and 
northern  part  of  the  United  States.  Having  Westover  Field  In  mind. 
It  was  particularly  Interesting  to  me  to  see  the  great  Improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  later  air  bases 
as  compared  with  the  earlier  ones.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are 
going  to  be  astonished  at  the  great  military  institution  which  will 
ri.se  on  this  national  reservation  during  the  next  few  months.  I 
was  also  amazed  to  see  the  great  airplanes  of  various  designs  which 
were  under  construction  In  the  factories.  I  was  gratified  at  the 
precision  of  our  air  forces  as  they  maneuvered  at  different  posts 
and  at  the  accuracy  of  the  bombing  tests  which  I  witneased. 
Within  a  short  time  all  of  us  will  see  similar  maneuvers  carried  on 
in  Hampden  County  From  the  headquarters  established  at  this 
point  activities  will  radiate  through  New  England  and  the  North- 
ra-it  States.  Chicopee  has  already  become  known  as  one  of  the 
m')st  important  aviation  centers  wherever  such  matters  are  dls- 
cu.s.sed. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Army  officials  upon  the 
progress  which  they  are  making  In  bringing  this  air  base  Into  being, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  In  western  Mas.sachusftts  are  grateful 
to  them  that  they  have  made  it  possible  for  this  air  base  to  be 
established  here. 

Tlie  War  Department  has  selected  the  name  of  Westover  Field 
for  the  Northeast  Air  Base,  When  I  first  went  to  Washington  as 
your  Congressman,  Maj.  Gen.  Oscar  Westover  was  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps.  I  was  fortunate  in  being  associated  with  him  on  many 
occasions  when  matters  concerning  the  Air  Corps  came  up  before 
the  Military  Affairs  Conunlttee  and  at  air  events  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  which  both  of  us  attended.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  abUlty,  with  a  very  iLeen  Interest  in  his  lifework  of  bringing 
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ttve  Air  Corps  to  the  highest  stat*  of  efficiency.  He  wae  respected 
as  a  moet  sincere  man  by  all  who  came  Into  contact  with  him.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  Buffered  a  great  loss  when  his  career 
was  brought  to  an  untimely  close  In  an  accident  which  occtirred 
in  the  line  of  his  duties  I  know  that  all  of  us  wUl  be  proud  of 
Westorer  Field,  not  only  because  of  Its  own  merits  but  because  It 
Will  always  stand  as  a  mcmoriai  to  a  brave  soldier  and  pjatrlot. 


More  "Spinach* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MiailGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  26,  1940       ^ 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  all  arguments  against  Re- 
organization Plan  IV.  insofar  as  they  apply  to  the  contem- 
plated return  of  aviation  to  the  political  domination  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  are  *'a  lot  of  spinach." 

More  "spinach"  continues  to  pour  into  my  oflBce  every 
day  from  those  within  the  aviation  industry  and  who  must, 
therefore,  be  justly  considered  as  knowing  something  about 
the  past  and  present,  and  regulation  of  that  great,  compara- 
tively new  method  of  transportation,  and  therefore  are  justly 
alarmed  about  any  future  regulation. 

This  morning,  as  did  other  Members  of  this  House.  I  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram  from  Mr.  Moss  Patterson. 
president  of  the  Southwest  Division  of  the  Air  Conpress  of 
America,  now  assembled  in  convention  at  Tulsa,  Okla.: 

The  directors  of  the  Southwest  Aviation  Conference,  representing 
New  Mexico.  Colorado.  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas.  Louisiana. 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  In  meeting  today,  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  gone  far  during  Its  exist- 
ence to  Justify  the  faith  placed  In  It  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  the  directors  of  this  conference,  in  annual 
session  In  Tulsa.  Okla  .  with  over  500  delegates  In  attendance 
ftrmly  believe  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  should  con- 
tinue to  operate  as  an  Independent  agency  and  urge  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  oppose  the  placement  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  More  complete  consideration  and  study 
Of  this  matter  will  be  placed  before  the  conference  for  action  on 
Saturday,  April  27. 

Respectfully. 

If  this  is  "spinach."  I  sincerely  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  suggest  that  they  digest  it  care- 
fully.   I  am  sure  that  this,  and  much  other  "spinach"  I 

have  received,  if  properly  digested  will  give  them  more  than 
enough  strength  to  vote  their  honest  convictions  in  opposi- 
tion to  Reorganization  Plan  IV. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  air-line  operators  have  not 
expressed  tbeznselves  in  opposition  to  Reorganization  Plan 
IV.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  Is  very  often  meek  and  quiet  when 
the  sword  of  Damocles  hangs  heavy  over  one's  head. 
Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  conceivably  iwssible  that 
the  fact  that  these  air  lines  are  now  indebted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  Its  Reconstruction  Pmance  Corporation,  to 
the  extent  of  $11,548,268  may  in  some  small  measure  at 
least  account  for  this  strange  silence. 

It  was  reported  to  me  today  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  that  they  have  outstanding  direct  loans  to  the 
air  lines  in  the  amount  of  $8,260,768.  in  addition  to  which. 
$3,287,500  of  R.  P.  C  loans  have  been  taken  up  by  the  banks. 
Tli^e  latter  loans  are  of  two  types;  one.  where  the  banks 
agree  to  make  the  loans  authorised  by  the  R.  P.  C,  with 
the  latter  agreeing  to  buy  back  a  certain  part  of  the  bonds, 
up  to  as  high  as  80  percent.  If  the  bank  must  liquidate  the 
loan;  and  in  the  second  case  It  Includes  those  loans  where 
banks  and  the  Corporation  each  agree  to  buy  up  a  portk>n 
of  the  bonds. 

lift;  9peaker.  I  also  suggest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
carefully  digest  ttae  ".spinach"  contained  In  a  letter 


which  many,  if  not  all.  of  us  received  today  from  Mr.  David 
L.  Behncke,  President  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association, 
and  which  has  just  been  inserted  into  the  Record  as  part  of 

the  remarks  by  my  colleague  from  Minnesota   [Mr.  MaasI. 


The  Rankin  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  26.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PTUS  L.  SCIHVERT,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  beg  to  insert  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  April  19.  1940.  and 
my  reply  to  this  editorial  made  at  joint  installation  exer- 
cises of  Casimir  Pula.';ki  Post  1897.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  the  ladies  auxiliary  thereof,  on  April  23,  1940. 
Speaking  before  the  above-mentioned  joint  installation 
exercises  I  briefly  discussed  Veterans'  Day  at  Erie  County 
Pair,  the  war  situation,  and  the  Polish  relief  measures  before 
the  present  Congress.  Following  these  items,  I  took  up  the 
matter  of  veterans'  legislation,  my  remarks  being  as  follows: 

Comrades,  your  invitation  asked  me  to  discuss  the  matter  ot 
veteran.s'  legislation  before  the  present  Confess.  I  have  sent  a 
brief  resume  of  this  legislation  to  the  commander  of  every  pofit  of 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  Erie 
County.  In  addition  to  this  rosum*.  probably  the  best  explana- 
tion I  can  furnlsli  you  this  evening  would  be  by  using  the  balance 
of  my  time  In  making  direct  reply  to  an  editorial  apptaring  in  last 
Friday's  Buffalo  E^•emng  News.  In  order  to  do  this  I  read  you 
the  entire  editorial,  as  follows: 

"SCHWOtT    FOR    PENSION   CRAB 

"Representative  Pius  L.  Schwtrt  has  given  his  support  to  the 
■pension  push  '  He  has  signed  the  petition  to  dischargt-  the  House 
Rules  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  the  Rankin  bill. 
Under  this  measure  childless  widows  who  married  veterans  before 
July  2,  1921,  when  the  war  officially  ended,  would  receive  $20  a 
month,  these  with  one  child  t2£.  and  so  on.  These  are  women 
whose  husbands  died  from  no  causes  connected  with  the  war. 

•'It  Is  hardly  believable  that  the  Rankin  bill  has  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  World  War  veteraris.  Most  of  them  must  hold  that 
the  greatest  peacetime  service  they  can  render  is  to  throw  all  their 
Influence  on  the  side  of  governmental  economy  and  reduced  ex- 
penditures. The  American  Veterans'  Association  say.s  that  the 
Rankin  bill  is  "an  election-year  assault  on  the  Treasury  adroitly 
conceived  whUe  the  attention  of  the  country  is  focused  on  Euro- 
pean hostilities'  The  people  of  the  Porty-sccond  District  may  well 
believe  that  political  considerations  prompted  Representative 
ScHWEitT  to  sign  the  Rankin  petition  for  this  pension  grab." 

Taking  up  the  reply  to  this  editorial,  I  will  proceed  in  an  orderly 
manner  from  the  be^nnlng  to  the  end  thereof. 

In  the  heading  and  In  the  first  sentence  the  words  "pension 
grab"  and  "pension  push"  are  the  same  terms  used  by  the  bigger 
Inccme-tax  payers  and  big  business,  which  have  alwa3rs  been  op- 
posed to  every  single  piece  of  veterans'  legislation  ever  passed  In 
this  country.  Possibly  the  writer  of  the  editorial  Is  representing 
tills  group.  At  any  rate,  I  doubt  if  he  Is  a  veteran;  and  the  vet- 
erans may  always  expect  opposition  from  these  aotirces. 

Replying  to  the  next  sentence.  I  am  glad  to  admit  that  I  signed 
the  petition  to  dfech&rge  the  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Rankin  bill.  If  the  writer  of  the  editorial  wUl  contact  me  at 
any  time  he  will  find  that  I  am  not  one  to  alibi  for  any  action 
taken,  and  it  wUl  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  guess  as  to  the  reasons 
for  Bald  action.  First  of  all.  a  petition  to  discharge  a  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  any  bill  Is  simply  a  method  used  to 
bring  that  legislation  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  for  discussion. 
A  Representative,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  might  be  opposed  to  legisla- 
tion covered  by  a  particular  discharge  petition;  and  yet  he  might 
deem  It  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  entire  House  membenlilp 
rather  than  by  an  additional  small  cocunlttee  of  the  House. 
Bringing  It  before  the  House  membership  ••  a  whole  for  general 
dlacuaslon  and  debate  often  results  In  amendment*  to  legislation 
covered  by  discharge  petition,  said  amendments  making  the  legls- 
latloD  more  satlsfactcny:  and  It  la  possible  to  make  good  legisla- 
tion out  of  what  might  not  appear  to  be  exactly  what  the  signers 
oC  tlie  discbarge  peUtlon  deatred  In  that  partlciilar  bUl.     In  thiM 
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cnse  w*  had  a  dlscharpe  petition  covering  new  vetemns"  le<rlsla- 
tion  Legislation  of  slniUnr  type  was  passed  in  this  country  at  a 
Shorter  interval  after  the  Civil  War  than  the  time  which  ha^  now 
elapsed  since  the  World  War.  I  considered  this  legislation  worthy 
of  further  consideration  and  debate  and  therefore  signed  the  dis- 
charge ix-tition  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  member- 
ship, though  tlnal  pn.s.sage  may  not  result. 

As  to  what  H.  R.  9000.  known  as  the  Rankin  bill  covers:  The  edi- 
torial partly  covers  the  mcasurr's  contents  in  the  next  sentence. 
May  I  give  the  following  additional  Information:  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  more  restrictive  than  similar  existing  Icgi.slation 
applicable  to  widows  and  children  of  prior  wars,  and  this  bill  re- 
quires a  widow  to  prove  dependency  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Tlie  bill  provides 
an  Income  limitation,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint  this  will 
affect  solely  the  rights  of  children.  A  further  restrict-on  requires 
that  the  widow  must  have  been  married  to  the  veteran  prior  to 
July  3.  1921  (prior  to  or  during  the  World  War).  Compensation 
shall  not  be  allowed  a  widow  who  has  remarried,  nor  shall  it  be 
allowed  in  cases  where  there  has  not  been  continuous  cohabitation 
from  date  of  marriage  to  date  of  death  of  the  veteran. 

Thus,  briefly,  this  measure  allows  compensation  to  widows  who 
can  prove  their  dependency,  whose  marriage  to  the  veteran  oc- 
curred prior  to  final  ending  of  the  World  War,  and  who  can  properly 
satisfy  other  marltal-relallciiship  requirements,  in  the  sum  of  $20 
per  month  and  an  additional  small  allowance  for  children  of  these 
widows  up  to  a  limited  amount.  In  my  humble  opinion,  these  re- 
quirements give  us  a  t>pe  of  legislation  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  minimum  in  every  way :  (1)  Proof  of  dependence  Is  neces- 
sary, and  this  is  not  true  in  veterans'  legislation  covering  previous 
wars.  (2>  The  widow  must  have  married  the  veteran  prior  to  the 
official  ending  of  the  World  War  This  in  comparison  with  recent 
legislation  covering  Civil  War  widows,  which  allowed  marriages  65 
years  after  the  Civil  War.  (3)  Continued  marital  relationship  must 
be  proven,  and  this  is  a  new  feature  in  this  sort  of  legislation. 
(4)  Compensation  under  this  legislation  amounts  to  S20  per  month 
to  widows.  This  in  comparison  with  widows  of  the  Civil  War  vet- 
erans, who  have  received  $40  per  month  for  years;  and  the  last  leg- 
islation introduced  would  increase  this  sum  from  $40  to  $50  per 
month  Thus.  In  my  humble  opinion,  from  every  possible  angle, 
this  first  bill  covering  pensions  to  widows  of  the  World  War  has 
been  reduced  to  what  we  might  term  an  Irreducible  minimum. 

As  to  the  cause  of  death  of  the  husttands  of  these  widows,  prac- 
tically everyone  agrees  that  legislation  pertaining  to  our  older  peo- 
ple IS  necessary  These  widows  will  soon  be  In  that  classification. 
The  veterans  of  the  country  believe  that  widows  of  veterans  should 
be  under  the  care  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  not  subject 
to  local  relief  agencies.  Such  action  would  afford  them  all  treat- 
ment of  the  same  character  A  widow  in  Mississippi  would  receive 
the  same  consideration  and  compensation  as  a  widow  in  New  York 
State,  and  this  is  not  true  under  present  relief  agencies.  We  believe 
that  any  veteran's  widow  Is  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  and 
the  same  consideration  as  any  other  veteran's  widow,  regardless  of 
place  of  abode.  Let's  treat  them  aU  alike.  At  present  many  vet- 
erans' widows  are  on  relief  or  on  W.  P.  A.  rolls  This  measure  would 
Simply  remove  this  group  from  those  rolls  end  place  them  under 
Eupervlslon  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  believe  that  the 
widow  of  a  veteran  who  served  his  country  honorably  in  time  of 
war  ought  not  to  drag  his  orphan  children  through  the  breadline 
to  get  something  to  live  on  after  he  has  passed  away,  especially 
When,  as  is  true  in  many  cases,  the  diseafe  from  which  he  died  or 
the  trouble  which  caused  his  death  was  incurred  in  line  of  duty, 
though  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  ofBclally  prove  "service 
connection"  Having  served  as  a  member  of  the  review  board.  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  prove  service  connection.  This  was  true 
as  far  back  as  1933,  and  It  is  even  more  difficult  now,  due  merely 
to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  inability  to  procure  affidavits  neces- 
earv'  to  establish  service  connection. 

Now,  as  to  the  next  two  sentences:  I  believe  every  veteran  favors 
economy  insofar  as  it  is  practicable.  At  the  same  time  they  do  not 
favor  economy  legislation  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  veterans, 
their  widows,  or  their  orphans.  As  to  the  support  of  the  Rankin  bill 
by  the  majority  of  the  veterans  who  served  In  the  World  War.  may  I 
state  that  having  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans' LeglslaUon  Committee.  I  know  that  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity is  given  everyone  who  desires  to  be  beard  on  any  bill  under 
consideration  by  that  committee.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  hear- 
ings and  a  report  from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  a  bill  is  drawn 
up  by  the  committee  comprising  items  satisfactory  to  these  groups. 
H  R  9000  referred  to  In  this  editorial,  was  drawn  up  In  this  man- 
cer.  after  legislative  representatives  of  the  American  Legion.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  other  groups 
and  Individuals  had  been  heard  by  the  committee  Tl^e  member- 
ship of  this  committee  Is  almost  100  percent  veterans,  and  the 
Itankm  bill  was  voted  cut  of  committee  unanimously.  The  dis- 
charge petition  was  placed  on  the  Speaker's  desk  April  15  at  about  3 
p.  m.  I  had  been  called  cut  of  the  House  Chamber  for  a  conference 
at  about  2  30  p.  m.  Returning  to  the  Chamber  at  about  4  30  the 
discharge  petition  was  called  to  my  attention.  I  went  Immediately 
to  the  Speaker  s  desk  and  found  that  In  the  hour  and  a  half  preced- 
ing 90  Members  had  signed  the  petition  and  that  I  was  ninety-firEt 
thereon.  On  Wednesday  the  required  218  signatures  had  been  se- 
cured, and  when  the  two  hundred  and  eighteenth  signature  was 
p'aced  on  the  petition  8  or  10  more  were  waiting  to  sign  It  Much 
cou:d  be  said  atxiut  those  who  signed  this  petition  Time  does  not 
pernUt  sufficient  enlargement  thereon.     Some  of  those  signing  the 


petition  are  amonjrst  the  strongest-minded  economy  group  In  the 
House.  Practically  every  veteran  who  had  the  petition  called  to  his 
attention  signed  it  The  list  of  signers  Includod  approximately  125 
Democrats.  1  representative  of  American  labor,  with  the  balance  of 
the  signers  being  Republicans,  including  my  friend.  bTEPHEN  Bolles. 
who  recently  addressed  the  Lincoln  Dinner  in  Buffalo,  and  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Erie  County,  the  Honorable  J  Francis  Hatitek. 
This  brief  statement  of  facts  should  show  the  support  the  discharge 
petition  had  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  veteran  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  House  membership  generally. 

As  to  the  statements  made  by  the  American  V^eterans'  Association, 
the  writer  of  tlie  editorial  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  representative  of  that  organization  was  expelled  from  commltleo 
hearings  during  this  session  of  Congress;  and  therefore  that  organ- 
i;'Atlon  would  be  expected  to  make  just  the  sort  of  statement  made 
in  the  editorial.  If  the  ■writer  is  really  desirous  of  obtaining  vet- 
erans' views  I  would  suggest  that  he  obtain  statements  from  other 
veterans'  organizations — such  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  a 
unit  of  which  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing. 

And  now  to  the  final  sentence  of  the  editorial:  First  of  all.  I  not* 
that  immediately  following  this  editorial  is  another  one  beginning. 
"A  free  press."  Under  the  freedom  of  press  allowed  In  this  great 
country  of  ours  this  last  sentence  Is,  of  course,  permiasible.  By  the 
proper  use  of  words  the  writer  remains  within  the  law,  but  he  pre- 
supposes certain  things  and  thereby  puts  words  or  ideas  which  are 
absolutely  false  into  the  minds  of  the  public.  He  may  believe  him- 
self to  be  a  mind  reader.  If  so,  this  sentence  is  a  poor  sample  of 
his  ability.  On  other  occasions  when  the  News  has  desired  Indi- 
vidual views  or  Information  they  have  sent  a  representative  to 
obtain  them.  This  Is  the  proper  method  of  handling  such  items, 
rather  than  using  the  method  of  presupposing,  reading  one's  mind, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  term  it.  and  then  publishing  false  Infer- 
ences rather  than  facts.  No  newspaper  representative  has  ever 
found  me  ducking  him  or  being  partisan  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  serving  In  public  rfflce.  either  as  county  clerk  or  as  Repre- 
sentative my  actions  have  been  strictly  bipartisan  and  nonpolltlcal. 
If  the  editorial  writer  would  act  In  like  manner  he  would  be  better 
serving  his  great  paper  and  our  excellent  community  which  that 
paper  serves.  I  believe  these  statements  will  explain  my  position 
relative  to  reasons  for  signing  discharge  petition  on  the  Rankin 
bill,  and  I  a.ssure  you  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  this  oppor- 
tunity of  dlsctissing  this  subject  with  the  veterans  and  the  Ladles 
Auxiliary  of  the  Casimir  Pulaski  Post,  1897,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 


Amendment  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  26,  1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARM 
BUREAU  FEDERATION  AND  LETTER  FROM  THE  NATIONAL. 
COOPERATIVE   MILK    PRODUCERS'   ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  telegram  and 
letter: 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  25,  1940. 
Hon.  JosHrA  L.  Johns.  M   C  . 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Urgently  request  you  support  Harden  bill  amendments  to  Wage- 
Hour  Act.  Unreasonable  construction  of  "area  of  production"  by 
Wage-Hour  Administrator  makes  amendraent  of  act  imp>eratlve. 
Farmers  producing  perishable  and  seasonal  commodities  already 
receiving  less  than  parity  prices  and  income,  cannot  stand  in- 
creased costs  In  marketing  of  such  commodities. 

Edward  A.  O'Neal, 
President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The   NAnoNAi.   Cooperative 
Mii-K  PnoD-JCEos'  Federation. 
Washinffton    D.  C ..  April  25,  J §40. 

To  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  the  interest  of  alt  agriculture  our  organization,  which  repre- 
sents approximately  350.000  dairy-farm  families,  urgently  requests 
the  pa.'^^age  of  the  Barden  bUl  (H.  R.  7133)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  Barden  bill  not  only  clarlfl<?s  the  wage  and  hour  exemption 
provisions  of  the  Ifcw  but  reiterates  and  carries  out  the  original 
intention  of  Congress  to  exempt  operations  of  employees  engaged 
In  the  preparation  of  farm  products  for  market.  While  specific 
exemption  of  such  operations  was  provided  for  in  the  wage-hour 
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l«w.  the  unwarranted  and  unrpaaonable  dfflnltlons  given  "area 
of  production"  and  other  terms  contained  In  that  act  by  the 
Wage  and  Hoxir  Administration  have,  for  the  moat  part,  nullified 
these  exemptions  and  have  deprived  fanners  of  their  benefit. 

Denial  of  these  exemptions  results  In  saddling  Increased  produc- 
tion costs  on  the  farmers.  This  tends  to  widen  the  existing  dis- 
parity between  prices  farmers  receive  and  pay  at  a  time  when  farm 
prices  and  Income  are  still  below  the  parity  level  which  Congress 
In  the  general  farm  program  has  provided  as  the  goal  to  be  reached. 

It  Is  vital  to  American  agriculture  that  the  Harden  bill  be  passed. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  gives  needed  relief  to  agricxilture  and  in- 
s'lres  preservation  of  the  specific  exemptions  which  Congress  pro- 
vided In  the  original  wage-hour  law  with  respect  to  employees 
engaged  In  preparing  farm  products  for  market. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  major  farm  cM^anlzatlons  of  the 
country  which  are  sincere  In  their  belief  that  the  wage-hour  law 
has  not  been  administered  consistent  with  the  express  Intention 
of  Congress  when  It  passed  the  law. 

We  accordingly  respectT\Uly  urge  that  you  support  the  Barden 
bill    H   R    7133. 

Chas.  W.  HOLlfAN. 

Secretary,  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion. 

Statement  on  State-wide  Unemployment  Insurance 
Reduction  Plan  as  Provided  in  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1939  (H.  R.  6635)  as  Passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  26.  1940 


STATEMENT 


collections  and  benefit  payment*  In  Massachusetta,  the  rcserv« 
fund  Is  already  twice  the  highest  tax  collections,  whUe  In  Wis- 
consin the  reserve  fund  is  over  three  times  the  highest  tax 
collections. 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  existing  benefit  provisions  and  the  growth 
of  the  state  reserve  funds  Indicate  the  need  for  Federal  leglala^ 
latlon  to  remedy  this  paradoxical  situation. 


As  One  Editor  Sees  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  26,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  APPEIAl.  TO  REASON 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  State-wide  unemployment  insurance  reduction  plan  (so- 
called  McCormack  or  Massachusetts  plan)  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Reprenentatlvea  in  1939  (H.  R.  6635)  provided  that  any  State 
could  make  a  flat  or  horizontal  reduction  In  contribution  rates 
If  the  State  law  provided  certain  reserve  and  benefit  provisions. 
These  were  at  follows: 

1.  Reserve  fund:  1%  times  highest  contributions  or  benefits 
In  preceding  10  years. 

a.  Duration  of  benefits:  16  weeks  or  one-third  of  wages  In  base 
year,  whichever  Is  less. 

3.  Minimum:  $5  per  week. 

4.  Maximum:  At  least  115  per  week. 

5.  Benefit  rate:  50  percent  of  earning*. 
0.  Waiting  period:   2  weeks. 

7    Partial  benefits:  Required. 

Any  state  which  did  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  plan 
was  required  to  maintain  contributions  averaging  2.7  percent. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  time  this  plan  was  discussed  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  all  but  about  five  States  would 
have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduction  plan  during 
1040.  If  these  States  would  have  reduced  their  tax  rates  to  about 
an  average  of  2  percent  the  savings  to  employers  would  have  t)een 
twtween  $200,000,000  and  $250,000,000.  It  is  possible  that  the 
States  might  have  reduced  employers'  contributions  even  more 
than  this  amount  on  the  basis  of  the  present  favorable  employ- 
ment conditions  which  have  materialized. 

Practically  no  criticism  was  directed  at  the  benefit  provisions 
Included  In  the  plan.  In  fact,  many  States  have  provisions  sub- 
stantially more  liberal  than  those  required  by  the  plan.  For  In- 
stance, in  six  States  (Maine.  Montana.  North  Carolina.  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee)  benefits  are  paid  for  a  flat  dura- 
tion of  16  weeks.  In  Massachusetts  benefits  are  payable  for  as 
long  as  20  weeks.  In  California,  benefits  range  from  16  to  26 
weeks. 

It  Is  esrtlmated  that  the  benefit  provisions  If  required  of  all 
States  woxild  have  Increased  benefits  about  20  percent  on  the 
average  for  all  States  in  the  country.  But  the  plan  was  an  op- 
tional plan  and  only  those  States  would  have  had  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  plan  that  felt  they  could  reasonably  and  safely  do  so. 

Since  1939  the  State  reserve  funds  have  continued  to  grow. 
The  reserve  funds  of  the  States  already  exceed  $1,600,000,000 
and  by  Jxily  1.  IMl  (the  earliest  time  any  State  legislation  nor- 
mally can  be  effective ) .  It  is  estimated  that  the  reserves  will 
total    about    $2,250,000,000    at    the    present    rate    of    contrlbuUon 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article 
from  a  paper  entiUed  "Appeal  to  Reason"  is  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  rulers  of  the  British  Empire 
operate  to  satisfy  their  own  greed.  This  article.  I  would  say, 
is  a  fair,  unbiased  viewpoint,  and  even  favorable  to  the 
British  Empire,  for  the  writer  has  not  revealed  all  that  could 
be  said  about  the  rulers  of  England.  I  have  asked  to  insert 
this  in  the  Record  in  order  that  the  people  throughout  thia 
Nation  may  be  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  interna- 
tionalists conduct  business  in  the  British  Empire. 

(From  Appeal  to  Reason.  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  April  8.  1940) 

WHY    WS    KAVT    WARS 

First  let  me  admit  that  I  am  scared  stiff  when  I  think  of  bring- 
ing before  our  people  some  of  the  following  explanations  of  "why 
we  have  wars."  for  being  called  a  "Hitlerite." 

Let  me  tell  you  emphatically  that  I  am  not  a  Hitlerlta. 

The  foundations  and  motives  of  all  modem  wars  are  economie. 
In  other  words,  "trying  to  get  something  to  eat." 

In  some  countries  they  get  a  handful  of  rice  and  a  bit  of  dried 
fish.  In  another  they  get  pig  hockles  and  sauerkraut,  or  mutton. 
In  France,  hone  meat  is  considered  a  delicacy,  while  we  in  America 
prefer  porterhouse  steak,  pork,  and  lamb  chops  We  have  radios 
and  refrigerators  and  our  own  automobiles  to  ride  in.  The  general 
method  of  locomotion  is  very  different  In  Prance.  Belgium.  Hol- 
land. Denmark.  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Germany.  In  these  countriaa 
the  workers  and  tbclr  families  ride  on  bicycles.  But  the  EngUsti 
still  walk. 

Why  Is  this  a  fact  when  Great  Britain  has  access  to  all  nec<*ssary 
raw  materials  and  food  supplies  to  supply  her  peoples.  The  largest 
DUtropoUtan  city  In  the  world  Is  In  England  and  Its  three  out- 
standing fact(»B  are  slums,  poverty,  and  unemployment.  A  most 
beneficent  Lord  has  blessed  London  with  a  perpetual  fog  to  hide 
Its  poverty,  misery,  and  squalor  England  has  never  been  without 
its  great  army  of  wretched  unemployed  and  the  dole.  Being 
bleeeed  with  all  these  raw  materlaLs  and  food  supplies  from  natural 
resources.  England  and  her  vast  empire  have  the  lowest  standard 
of  living  of  any  of  the  other  modem  countries. 

During  the  last  150  years  the  British  Empire  has  been  engaged 
In  55  wars,  with  France  next  on  the  list,  having  had  32.  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Italy  have  gone  to  war  less  than  10  times  during 
that  time. 

Beginning  with  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.  Prussia  nerded 
the  coal  and  Iron  deposits  In  Alsace-Lorraine  for  the  development 
of  machinery  and  the  steam  engine.  She  went  to  war  against  Franc© 
and  wound  up  with  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Its  coal  and  iron  deposits. 
"Might  having  always  been  right."  as  so  adeptly  proven  by  the 
British  Empire  s  history,  should  Justify  Prussia  In  this  conquest  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  because  It  was  an  economic  necessity  to  co|>e  with 
their  dire  need  of  iron  and  coal. 

Then  came  the  Boer  War  of  1900.  With  It  the  rape  of  Tran.svaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  In  South  Africa  by  England.  The  reason 
was  again  because  of  economic  necessity. 

The  diamond  market  is  controlled  by  the  Beers  Co.  through  their 
close  control  of  the  rough-diamond  market  In  London.  Therefor© 
the  price  of  diamonds  is  controlled  by  this  company.  The  prin- 
cipal market  for  polished  diamonds  Is  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  where 
two- thirds  of  the  diamonds  in  the  world  are  cut  and  pcllsh«'d.  The 
cost  of  production  of  a  1-carat  stone  is  about  $10,  but  through  the 
strict  control  of  scarcity  the  Beers  Co.  makes  them  highly  valuable. 

In  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  were  large  sections  of 
diamond  and  gold  deposits.  They  were  of  little  Interest  to  the 
Boers  because  they  were  a  simple  people  who  were  content  to  cul- 
tivate their  fields.  However,  the  British  harl>ored  a  fear  that  other 
foreign  capitalists   would   gain,   control   and  exploit   these   deposlta 
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that  would  result  In  a  price  war.  That  Is  why  the  British  decided 
to  rape  these  small  Independent  countries. 

Having  been  born  in  HcUand,  we  were  aroused  to  the  heights  of 
emotionalism  at  that  time,  as  we  are  today  over  Finland.  'WTille 
morally  Great  Britain  was  not  ]u.«tlfied  in  destroying  these  two 
Republics,  economically  she  was;  by  attempting  to  preserve  the 
price  structure  of  the  diamond  market  throughout  the  whole  world. 

In  1905  Japan  vent  to  war  with  Russia  of  economic  neces-slty  in 
crder  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Asia  and  accomplished  this  end  by 
acquiring  the  port  of  Port  Arthur  and  Korea. 

Prior  to  1914  Germany  had  raised  her  standard  of  living  until  it 
was  second  only  to  ours,  through  her  Ingenuity,  efficiency,  techno- 
logical development,  and  perseverance.  For  a  country  of  poor  natu- 
ral resources  this  wtls  very  remarkable  and  became  as  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  British  Empire,  where  the  standard  of  living  was  so  far 
below  the  German  standard.  British  Jealousy  flared  and  resulted 
in  a  campaign  of  connivance  with  other  countries  to  promote  the 
economic  strangulation  of  Germany.  Germany  resisted  as  best  she 
could  by  going  east  with  the  famous  road  to  Baghdad.  Stopped  by 
the  British  again.  Britain  allied  herself  with  Prance  through  a  prom- 
lie  of  the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  she  fulfilled.  Italy  came 
In  later  with  similar  promises  which  were  forgotten  after  the  war 
was  over. 

The  military  war  ended  In  1918  and  the  economic  war  started  all 
ever  again  Immediately.  The  German  pecpie  were  premised  a  Just 
peace  if  they  would  get  rid  of  the  Kaiser. 

They  sure  gave  them  a  Just  peace  by  the  usual  double  cross. 
Through  impossible  reparation  demands  the  German  people  lost 
their  homes,  farms,  and  life  savings  through  necessary  currency 
innation  in  order  to  abolish  the  national  debt  of  Germany. 

The  various  pressure  groups,  .such  as  the  industrialists,  trade- 
unionists.  Catholic  clericals,  absentee  landowners,  social  democrats, 
and  Communists,  made  it  impossible  to  resist  the  economic  strangu- 
lation by  Great  BntJiln. 

Then  came  the  beer-hall  "putch."  and  Adolf  Hitler.  He  was  a  non- 
descript house  painter  with  a  political  program  and  economic  sys- 
tem which  could  be  supported  by  all  the  German  people,  including 
the  many  pressure  groups.  In  this  manner  Hitler  established  a 
united  front  and  national  unity.  The  first  order  on  the  program 
was  the  destrtictlon  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  secondly  the  na- 
tional planned  economy  and  German  rearmament  program. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  three  countries  were  established  by 
Lloyd  George  and  Clemenccau  which  would  be  constant  trcuble- 
makera  for  Germany  First  came  Poland.  Instead  of  creating  a 
Poland  of  purely  Poll^h  they  tried  to  assimilate  three  German 
provinces  with  the  corridor  and  Danzig.  Poland  needed  an  outlet 
to  the  sea  was  their  excuse.  The  only  thing  ever  to  come  out  of 
Poland  were  pome  Polish  hams  which  were  very  much  needed  at 
home.  More  than  half  of  Lithuania.  Including  the  capital  of 
Wllna.  was  then  included  In  Poland.  White  Rtissla  and  the  Ukraine 
on  the  east  and  Galicia  and  Bohemia  on  the  south.  So  we  have  a 
Poland  consisting  of  a  conglomeration  of  seven  nationalities,  lan- 
guages, and  cultures. 

In  Czechoslovakia  we  had  Czechs.  Slovaks,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and 
Bohemians,  as  well  as  Germans.  This  was  another  country  embrac- 
ing six  different  nationalities,  languages,  and  cultures.  Both  of 
these  are  now  temporarily  liquidated. 

Now  Rumania  Is  left.  Only  one-third  of  the  population  is  prop- 
erly Rumania  Bessarabia  was  taken  from  Russia.  Dobrudja  from 
Bulgaria.  Transylvama  from  Hungary,  and  Bucovina  from  Poland. 
Here  again  we  find  five  different  languages,  nationalities,  and  cul- 
tures living  In  one  country.  Rumania  Is  the  next  trouble  spot 
which  has  to  be  settled,  either  by  force  or  peacefully. 

TTie  reason  these  three  countries  we  have  Just  mentioned  were 
organized  by  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenoeau  In  this  manner  is  very 
plain  to  see.  Both  of  them  did  not  want  any  peaceful  countries 
on  the  east  of  Germany  to  exist.  They  prefer  to  have  continual 
troublemakers  who  will  hamstring  the  economic  development  of 
Germany  by  isolating  her.  Hitler,  being  Emarter  than  Daladler  and 
Chamberlain,  negotiated  his  famous  deal  with  Russia,  which  leaves 
Great  Britain  with  her  back  against  a  wall. 

It  Is  essential  for  Great  Britain  to  win  this  war  by  next  spring  or 
they  can  never  hope  to  because  time  will  help  Germany  to  organize 
the  economic  resources  of  Russia.  Once  these  are  organized.  Britain 
and  France  can  never  win  a  decisive  victory  over  Germany  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Germany  is  going  to  sit  tight  on  the  western 
front.  The  Allies  would  find  It  Impossible  to  launch  an  cffeniive  as 
they  would  have  to  have  a  3-to-l  preponderance,  which  they 
never  could  obtain.  The  best  that  can  be  expected  is  a  stalemate 
and  which  is  most  desirable  because  It  will  be  conclusive  proof  once 
and  for  all  the  uselessness  of  force.  All  these  assertions  that  the 
Allies  are  going  to  win  the  war  and  strike  back  blow  for  blow  is  Just 
poppycock.  In  the  laat  World  War  Russia  and  Italy  were  both 
against  Germany.  The  war  lasted  4  years  and  Germany  would 
have  won  that  war  If  the  United  States  tiad  not  intervened  and 
won  It.  Therefore.  It  seems  utterly  ridiculous  that  France  and 
England  can  win  this  war.  The  best  they  can  expect  is  to  fight  the 
Germans  to  a  standstill  and  vice  verra. 

This  funny  and  phony  war  is  different  than  all  previous  wars, 
because  It  Is  primarily  a  war  of  economic  forces.  Any  unbiased  per- 
son, leaving  sentlmentallsm.  emotionalism,  and  wishful  thiniclng 
In  the  dog  house,  must  admit  that  In  spite  of  all  the  British  propa- 
ganda passed  out  by  our  press  and  commentators,  neither  side  can 
win  and  must  not.  Joe  Stalin  does  not  say  a  word,  and  all  the 
barking  done  by  Hitler.  Chamberlain,  and  Daladier  Is  Just  to  put 
on  a  show  for  their  citizens.     They  may  be  compared  to  two  lawyers 


representing  opposite  sides  of  a  case,  verbally  tearing  each  other 
apart  to  impress  the  Jury  and  after  the  cas«»  is  over  walking  out  of 
the  courtroom  arm  in  arm.  or  having  a  few  drinks  together  while 
bracglng  about  the  sliow  they  had  put  on. 

The  disgrace  and  futility  of  our  much-touted  civilization  Is 
shameful  when  a  handful  of  men  can  send  the  bloom  of  the  youth 
of  their  countries  to  war  to  have  their  guts  blown  out.  Many  come 
back  crippled  for  life,  without  having  settled  anything,  either  by 
victory  or  defeat. 

The  blubbering  of  the  war  alms  are  so  sickening  that  persons 
with  any  reasoning  at  all  must  vomit  when  listening  to  or  reading 
them.  Those  Dutchmen  In  Holland  tore  off  the  mask  of  hypocrisy 
from  "Windy"  Churchill  as  to  war  alms.  "Britain  and  France,  and 
not  the  neutrals,  have  killed  collective  security." 

The  war  was  not  started  in  the  Interest  of  civilization,  for  the 
rights  of  small  natlcns.  but  for  a  specific  purpose.  England  is 
not  fighting  for  the  Jev.-s.  or  Ethiopia,  Albania,  Austria,  or  Czecho- 
slovakia; neliher  is  England  fighting  for  Poland,  but  for  her  own 
self,  her  vital  rights.  What  is  that  specific  purpose?  The  answer 
Is.  economic  domination  of  continental  Europe.  A  permanent  peace 
can  never  exist  in  Europe  unless  Great  Britain  gets  the  hell  out  of 
continental  Europe.  Britain  Is  whining  for  a  federation  of  Europe, 
but  she  must  hoid  the  whip  hand  and  be  the  big  boss. 

That  would  mean  that  Europe  would  be  condemned  to  economic 
slavery  by  a  handful  of  Tories. 

Liberty,  freedom,  ar.d  democr.acy  are  empty  phrases  and  a  hollow 
mockery  to  a  person  without  a  Job  and  on  the  dole  or  relief. 

All  the  chatter  about  moral,  spiritual,  religious,  and  political 
regeneration  is  useless  unless  we  have  an  economic  regeneration 
first.  Instead  of  blabbering  about  war  aims,  why  Isn't  something 
said  about  peace  aims?  Because  of  an  abject  Ignorance  of  the  eco- 
nomic forces  that  came  with  modern  machinery  and  mass  produc- 
tion, these  have  proven  to  be  a  curse  Instead  of  a  blessing  to 
civilization. 

With  the  development  of  modem  machinery  and  capitalism  the 
struggle  for  raw  materials  began.  Economic  and  trade  wars  came  as 
a  necessary  evil  with  it  and  is  bound  to  culminate  in  military  wars 
as  we  had  from  1914  to  1918  and  is  with  us  today,  so  why  talk  about 
disarmament  and  p>eace  conferences  wben  tliey  are  useless? 

To  obtain  peace,  military  as  well  as  economic,  an  economic  con- 
ference Phovild  be  organized  by  the  leading  nations,  such  as  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  Germany.  Russia.  France.  Italy,  and 
Japan.  Of  these,  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  Japan,  must  be 
classified  as  "have  not"  nations  and  these  nations  must  be  given 
opportunity  to  acquire  raw  materials  and  markets  for  their  finished 
product*  without  Interference  by  other  nations. 

This  Is  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  peace  and  none  other 
will  do.  Resurrection  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  will  be  neces- 
sary. Territories  which  were  given  to  Rumania  after  the  last  World 
War  must  also  be  returned  to  the  nations  from  which  they  were 
taken. 

In  order  to  enjoy  a  permanent  peace  other  boundaries  may 
have  to  be  rectified,  which  could  be  accomplished  by  the  larger 
nations. 

Customs  unions  must  also  be  organized  to  Insure  peace  and 
make  it  more  secure.  An  economic  alliance  between  China  and 
Japan  would  settle  the  Par  East  difficulties. 

Germany  and  Italy  must  be  given  a  chance  to  develop  their 
trade  with  the  Balkan  states  unmolested,  and  temporarily  with 
the  South  American  Republics  until  the  economic  resovirces  of 
Russia  are  organized  for  the  interchange  of  the  raw  materials 
and  food  supplies  for  German  and  Italian  manufactured  products. 

The  United  States  is  almost  self-stifflcient  and  should  be  the 
most  powerful  force  in  an  economic  conference  where  fair  play 
and  Justice  should  reign  supreme. 

Scheming  dlplom.ats  and  all  those  with  Intentions  of  Interna- 
tional Intrigue  must  be  ejected  and  barred  from  the  conference. 

This  Is  the  only  open  road  to  a  permanent  peace  program  and 
insures  abolition  of  the  fear  of  future  wirs,  none  other  will  do. 


Safety  in  Air  Travel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  26,  1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  TED  JOHNSON.  AMERICAN  AIRLINES  PILOT 


Mr.  MAAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  telegram: 

Chicago,  III.,  April  25,  1940. 
Hon.  MzLviN  Maas. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Let's  not  throw  away  safety  in  alr-lIne  travel.     This  Is  what  will 
be  done  If  the  C.  A.  A.  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  are  abolished  in 
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aocordanc*  with  Pr*«ldent  Roosevplfs  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV. 
Under  the  C  A.  A  and  Air  Safely  Board  a  year  of  safe  aviation  has 
JuBt  been  ftccGinpllslied.  and  It  la  a  fact  that  many  more  similar 
records  will  be  accompUshed  If  the  C.  A.  A.  and  Air  Safety  Board  are 
kept  intact.  AboUshlnn  these  two  agencies  would  be  abolishln:? 
nlety  in  atr-Une  travel,  and  If  there  Is  no  safety  In  air  travel, 
we  might  Just  as  well  not  have  this  quick  means  of  transportation. 
I  respectfuUy  recnieat  your  aid  In  defeating  President  Boosevelfs 
reorganization  plan  to  abolish  the  C.  A.  A    and  Air  Safety  Board. 

Ptlot  Tro  Johnson, 
American  Avltnes.  Chicago. 


H.  R.  9141,  Peeler  Log  Bill— Important  to  Plywood 

Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Aphl  23,  1940 


STATCMZirT    BY    HON.    MARTIN    F     SMrTH,    OP    WASHINGTON, 
BEPOBS  THX  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcoss.  I  include  the  following 
statement  made  by  me  April  19,  1940.  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means: 

STATEMEMT    >T    RON.    MABTTN    T.    SMTm,    OT    WASHINGTON,    BZrOKK    THS 
COMMTrrCB  OM   WATS  AND   MXANS 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate  being 
granted  this  privilege  to  appear  before  your  committee  this  after- 
noon Ir.  support  of  H  R  9141.  the  so-called  peeler  log  bill,  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Ccrrtx] 

This  Is  a  compromise  bill  Intended  to  meet  some  of  the  ob- 
jections urged  aga.nst  S.  1108.  It  changes  the  log  dimensions 
from  24  to  28  Inches  In  diameter  and  allows  a  5-percent  toler- 
ance on  exports  which  would  be  exempted.  I  am  advised  that 
the  bill  In  Its  present  form  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Northwest  Loggers  Congress,  who  found  fault  with  the  Senate  bill. 
The  pending  House  bill,  I  am  Informed.  Is  favored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federat.on  of  Labor.  Committee  on  Industrial  Orsranlzation. 
Northwest  Conservation  League,  Washington  State  Planning  Com- 
mission. Washington  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  a  number  of  other  orj;anl2atlons  whose  members 
run  Into  several  millions.  There  l.s  no  known  opposition  to  this 
bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  Department  of  State. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Department  of  State  did  not  have  the 
facts  afi  relating  to  the  timber  conservation  Involved  In  the  export 
of  peeler  logs,  since  the  State  Department's  views  are  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  testimony  given  by  the  Chief  Forester  of  the 
United  States  Furthermore,  the  Department  of  State  Is  also  In 
opposition  to  the  views  as  expressed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Wasiilngton  under  date 
of  March  18,  1939.  reading  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  March.  18.  1939. 

Mt  Dkar  Oo\Tiii«oH  Martti*:  I  have  personally  considered  the 
subject  matter  of  your  letter  of  March  1  dealing  with  the  effect 
on  labor  and  Industry  of  exporting  high-grade  Douglas  flr  peeler 
logs 

I  am  very  much  In  sympathy  with  the  Idea  that  exports  of  high- 
grade  raw  forest  material,  of  which  our  domestic  supply  Is  limited, 
should  not  be  encouraged.  The  continued  existence  of  wood-using 
Industries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  particularly  of  the  plywood  Industry, 
depend.s  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  high-quality  raw  nxaterlal  In 
the  form  of  standing  timber — a  supply  which  Is  all  too  limited. 

It  IS  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you  that  I  am  In  favor  of 
sound  proposals  that  redound  to  the  benefit  of  American  labor  and 
Industry  I  am  partlc\ilarty  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  organized 
labor  is  actively  supporting  the  measures  which  have  been  proposed 
to  protect  Its  source  of  raw  material  upon  which  the  pay  rolls  of 
Industry  are  built. 

Very  sincerely  youn, 

Prawiclim  D.  RoosmxT. 

His  Excellency  Ct_utKi»ci  D.  Mastic. 

Governor  of  Washington,  Olyrnpia.  Wash. 

1  desire  to  call  the  cornxnlttee's  attention  to  arguments  In  favor 
of  the  bill,  based  upon  facts  and  data  compiled  by  Mr  Axel  H. 
Oxholm.  manager  of  Pacific  export  Industries,  comprising  the 
Douglas-fir  plywood  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast  wbo  are  engaged  in 
the  export  business.  These  arguments  are  advanced  to  meet  objec- 
tlous  from  the  DeparUneot  ot  State. 


Every  country  possessing  choice  softwtxxJ  logs  suitable  for  ply- 
wood mantifacturlng  purposes  has  already,  through  embargoes,  ex- 
port dutie*.  or  other  restrictions,  reserved  this  raw  material  for 
domestic  uses.  Even  Canada  has  mad?  the  exportation  of  logs  from 
British  Columbia  and  cut  on  private  lands  nubject  to  export  license. 

The  proposed  embargo  on  high-grade  Douglas  flr  logs  of  large 
dimensions  is  advocated  on  the  same  basis  of  forest  conservation 
and  unemployment  relief  as  caused  foreign  countries  to  tak-- 
the  same  step.  Under  the  bUl  all  logs  leas  than  28-lnch  top 
diameter  or  logs  of  any  size  unsuitable  for  plywood  manufacture 
In  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  exported.  Since  wage.s 
In  foreign  log-importing  countries  vary  from  3  cents  per  h<  ur 
(Japan)  and  up  to  40  cents  per  hour,  compared  to  62^  cents 
per  hour  mlnlmtmi  In  the  United  States  plywood  industry,  it  is 
obvlovis  that  foreign  countries  can  afford  to  uac  smaller  logs  and 
more  defective  logs  than  the  American  mills.  The  latter  cannot 
afford  to  repair  defective  veneer  on  accoiuit  of  the  high  labor 
cost.  The  embargo  would  therefore  not  deprive  foreign  mills  of 
raw  material  but  would  merely  effect  a  fair  division  of  logs  re- 
serving the  high-quality  log?  for  the  American  Industry  unable 
to  utiltse  small  or  defective  logs. 

As  far  as  trade  agreements  are  concerned  no  country  import- 
ing American  plywcod  logs  has  in  a  single  Instance  been  willing 
to  give  any  concessions  in  Its  import  tariff  covenng  plywood  As 
a  matter  of  fact  aeveral  countries,  notably  Germany.  Australia. 
Norway.  Italy.  Japan,  and  otbera  have  years  ago  practically  ceasvd 
to  import  American  plywood,  because  they  take  our  logs,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  permit  the  Importation  of  foreign  plywood 
when  tbey  are  unable  to  buy  logs  from  the  plywood  exporting 
countries. 

It  Is  therefore  evident  that  this  American  log-export  trade  ha.« 
cotuiteracted  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  secure  equitable  foreign  import  duties  covering  American  fin- 
ished wood  products  produced  from  these  logs 

Conservation:  Conservation  means  wise  use  and  close  wood- 
utilization  practice  Plywood  Is  rtccgntzed  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  as  representing  a  very  high  degree  of  wood  utiliza- 
tion. One  ton  of  plywood  Involves  $25  In  wages  One  ton  of 
logs  for  export  Involves  S3  in  wages  The  manufacture  of  ply- 
wood is  highly  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  timber  con- 
servation since  only  the  thin  face  veneer  must  be  cf  high  grade, 
while  the  Interior  core  and  back  veneer  may  consist  of  low-grade 
wood.  In  other  words.  In  the  form  of  plywood  by  far  the  largest 
percentage  of  wood  used  Is  of  low-grade  quality.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  overlooked  this  Important  point. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  recently  presented  to  Con- 
gress a  proposed  plan  of  public  regulation  of  timber  cutting.  This 
matter  Is  cf  major  national  Importance  The  execution  of  this 
plan  means  greatly  curtailed  production  of  pljrwood  logs  It  Is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  our  American  plywood  mills  should  will- 
ingly submit  to  this  curtailment  of  their  raw  mnterlal  supply  as 
long  as  foreign  countries  can  buy  such  lofTs  as  are  needed  by  our 
own  Industry  and  which  can  r.ever  be  replaced.  Recently  the 
national  parks  have  taken  In  large  bodies  of  commercial  high- 
grade  timber  areas  thereby  creating  very  serious  problems  for  the 
American  plywood  Industry.  It  seems  Incongruous  that  the  United 
States  Gove'nment  should  not  compensate  these  Industries  for 
the  loss  they  have  stistalned  by  supporting  the  bill  for  the  em- 
bargo of  high-grade  Douglas-flr  logs. 

The  Northwest  plywood  Industry  is  the  most  rapldlv  gror^ing 
Industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  In  less  than  10  yeiu^  Its  annual  pro- 
duction has  grown  from  200  000.000  square  feet  to  more  than  1.- 
000.000.000  square  feet  The  r.iw  material  situation  Is  alreadv  crit- 
ical In  certain  localities.  At  the  same  time  the  demand  mnde  by 
foreign  countries  for  cur  pl3rwood  logs  Is  largely  based  on  their  desire 
to  save  their  own  forest  resotirces  When  our  timber  is  exhausted 
our  mills  will  not  be  permitted  by  foreign  countries  to  buy  their 
lops. 

Reforestation  as  a  private  enterprise  must  be  financed  through 
the  cutting  of  high-grade  timber,  which  Is  the  most  profitable 
Item  of  logging.  By  placing  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
high-grade  logs  the  remaining  supply  of  high-grade  timber  will  be 
prolonged  and  consequently  there  will  also  be  a  financial  incentive 
for  reforestation 

Prom  every  angle  an  embargo  of  peeler  logs  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  forest  conscnatlon  which  Is  so  strongly  advocated  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Through  the  exportation  of  peeler  logs  an  annual 
pay  roll  of  11,000.000  is  lost  to  American  labor  In  a  district  already 
sertotisly  affected  by  a  large  roll  of  unemployed. 

Labor:  The  Northwest  plywood  industry  Is  paying  the  highest 
wages  in  the  world  for  such  work  (62Vi  cents  per  hour  minimum 
and  78  cents  average).  The  excellent  quality  of  timber — which 
has  no  equal  anywhere  In  the  world — is  the  main  reason  for  thia 
high  wage  standard.  Premature  exhaustion  of  this  resource 
through  export  of  logs  will  Inevitably  in  time  reduce  wage  and 
living  standards. 

Logging  Industry;  The  crcanlzed  loggers  and  timber  owners  in 
the  north  Pacific  have  reached  an  agreement  with  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  not  to  oppose  Its  passage.  Thev  realize  that  their  In- 
terests are  Inseparably  linked  with  the  btiilding  up  of  our  local 
industries.  As  far  as  is  known  there  is  no  opposition  from  any 
organized  group  to  this  bUl  and  the  Department  ol  State  there- 
fore finds  itself  in  the  position  of  being  the  only  organizatiou 
blocking   Its  passage. 
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The  plrwood  Industry  In  the  Pacific  Northwestern  States  Is  new  ' 
Joining  hands  with  millions  of  citizens  In  a  petition  to  Congress 
to  reserve  Its  most  valuable  raw  material — high-grade  timber — 
for  oiu-  Nation's  own  industries,  because  without  this  raw  mate- 
rial the  American  industry  cannot  exist.  Already  tobacco  seed, 
ecrap  tin.  helium,  and  other  products  have  been  embargoed  and 
every  country  possessing  softwood  peeler  logs  has  taken  the  sume 
ccilon  as  now  proposed. 

This  entire  subject  has  been  covered  very  fully  by  Mr.  Mott, 
Mr.  CorTEE.  and  Senator  Holm  an.  I  am  anxious  to  have  you  hear 
Mr.  Oxholm.  and  also  my  old  friend  and  neighbor.  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Steer,  economist  for  the  Forestry  Department,  who  spent  15 
years  out  In  our  region,  and  who  Is  very  familiar  with  the  entire 
situation  as  it  applies  to  this  legislation.  I  think  he  will  be  able 
to   give   the    committee    some   very    valuable   Information. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  alleged  op- 
position of  the  State  Department.  I  think  that  there  is  no  opF>o- 
Eltion  to  this  legislation  from  any  source  of  which  I  am  aware, 
and  there  is  an  entire  unanimity  of  support  in  favor  of  It.  with 
the  single  possible  exception  of  the  State  Department.  Personally, 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  State  Department  should  be  opposed 
to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CtoiXK.  If  you  stay  here  long  enough  you  may  get  some 
Information. 

Mr  SMrrH  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  not  In  confilct  with  the 
trade-agreements  program.  If  I  am  correctly  Informed,  there  Is 
not  s  single  foreign  nation  which  Imports  peeler  logs  irom  the 
United  States  which  has  made  any  concessions  to  our  country  In 
tariff  duties  or  otherwise  In  regard  to  Imports  of  finished  plywood 
or  forest  products  Into  those  very  ssme  nations.  In  other  words, 
they  enforce  embargoes  and  duties  against  us  on  a  finUhed  prod- 
uct and  they  buy  from  us  without  any  restrictions  the  raw  ma- 
terial. They  buy  their  peeler  logs,  and  these  nations  who  used 
to  buy  plywood  from  us.  I  think  Australia,  Germany.  Norv.ay, 
Japan,  and  Italy,  now  Import  the  peeler  logs  and  no  longer  Import 
the  plywood  which  they  used  to  Import. 

Mr.  CxnJLEW.  That  is  right. 

Mr  SMrrH.  In  other  words,  this  program,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is 
reacting  very  strongly  against  the  best  Interests  of  our  country, 
and  I  think  It  Is  contrary,  as  I  understand  It,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
trade-agreements  program,  because  It  Is  having  the  exact  opposite 
effect  of  what  the  proponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
claim  Is  the  main  purpose  of  the  trade-agreements  program.  Of 
course  this  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  before  there  was  a 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

Mr  Cru-EN.  Docs  that  even  go  dovm  to  the  South  American 
republics? 

Mr  SwrrH.  I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  It  does 
apply  to  all  of  these  nations  who  ere  directly  affected,  that  Is. 
those  nations  who  are  importing  from  us  peeler  logs  which  we 
export,  and  who  are  manufacturing  the  fliUshed  product  over  there 
and  depriving  us  of  the  employment  of  labor,  and  giving  us  little 
in  return  for  It. 

Mr.  KNtrrsoN.  To  what  extent  docs  It  affect  your  labor  situation 
out  there? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  think  It  affects  It  very  seriously.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KKtrrsoN.  Does  It  affect  It  to  the  extent  of  20.000  In  the 
two  States? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  think  that  would  be  very  conservative,  because 
there  Is  hardly  any  business  or  Industry  out  there  in  that  section 
of  the  country  that  employs  as  much  labor  as  the  plywood  In- 
dustry. It  is  a  highly  technical,  skilled  Industry,  and  It  employs 
a  great  deal  of  labor.  In  some  of  the  plants  of  which  I  have 
some  knowledge  they  employ  between  500  and  600  men.  Mr. 
Oxholm  will  be  able  to  give  you  all  of  the  details  concerning  that. 

Mr.  Kjtutson.  I  notice  in  the  illustrated  booklet  that  was  passed 
firound  to  the  members  of  the  committee  there  Is  an  Illustration 
here  of  four  men  sitting  on  a  pile  of  plywood,  weighing  one  ton. 
which  represents  1  day's  output  for  foiu"  men,  and  $25  In  wages 
and  that  there  are  thousands  of  skilled  American  plywood  workers 
who  receive  the  highest  wages  paid  anywhere  In  the  world  for 
such  labor. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  That  Is  true;  the  wage  scale  Is  the  highest  paid 
anywhere. 

Mr.  Kntttson.  The  record  should  show  that. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  The  record  shows  It.  It  seems  to  me  folly  and 
almost  criminal,  and  certainly  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  permit  those 
foreign  nations  to  benefit  any  longer,  as  they  have  been  doing 
many  years,  at  the  expense  of  American  labor  and  American 
industry,  because  that  Is  exactly  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  KNtrrsoN.  Do  you  not  think  It  Is  possible  to  carry  this 
good-neighbor  policy  too  far? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  am  In  favor  of  a  good-neighbor  policy,  provided 
that  we  get  fair  returns.  That  is.  If  the  benefits  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  the  concessions  that  we  make,  and  there  Is  a  fair  balance 
of  benefits  with  concessions  and  vice  versa  in  our  relations  with 
foreign  nations  and  our  foreign  trade.  Then.  I  think  It  is  a  laud- 
able and  beneficial  program,  but  not  If,  as  In  the  case  of  these 
peeler  logs,  and  this  entire  matter  we  are  considering  here  today, 
the  foreign  nations  have  the  foresight  to  protect  their  raw  mate- 
rials and  we  do  net.  and  they  take  advantage  of  our  neglect,  and 
they  import  from  us  the  raw  materials  and  deprive  us  of  that 
employment  to  labor  and  investment  of  capital  and  business  and 


Industrial  activity  and  then  they  turn  around  and  make  no  con- 
cessions to  us.  when  we  leave  our  door  wide  open  to  them.  In  the 
case  of  Japan.  I  think  It  can  be  demonstrated,  they  have  actually 
shipped  finished  plywood  back  to  the  United  States  to  compete 
with  our  own  domestic  product.  That  is  a  deplorable  slate  of 
affairs  and  Is  another  emergency  that  this  administration  should 
correct. 

Mr.  KNtTTSON.  That  Is.  according  to  the  statements  made.  It 
may  be  that  they  buy  fruit  from  you  folks  In  sufficient  quantities 
to  offset  this  transaction. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  If  they  do  they  would  buy  It  anyhow,  probably. 

Mr.  Knutson.  That  was  not  testified  to  before,  was  It?  We 
were  told  that  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  reciprocal  arrangement. 
I  am  in  harmony  with  this  proposal,  but  I  was  Just  wondering 
what  your  outlook  was,  whether  you  are  In  favor  of  this  whole 
program  for  the  rest  of  tis  but  not  for  your  immediate  section  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  am  In  favor  of  It  wherever  It  can  be  Justified,  and 
wherever  It  proves  Itself  beneficial  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Knutson.  We  had  a  lot  of  those  spot  protectionists  come 
before  us,  and  none  of  them  said  where  they  were  hit  It  was 
Justified. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Of  course,  that  Is  always  a  matter  of  opinion,  based 
on  the  facts  and  all  of  the  information  avaUable. 

Mr.  KNxrrsoN.  Of  course,  it  makes  a  big  difference  whose  ox  Is 
gored. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Yes,  that  makes  a  lot  of  difference,  and  when  we  ccme 
to  the  tariff  question,  I  think  we  all  realize  the  soundness  cf  the 
philosophy  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock,  Democratic  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent In  1880,  I  believe,  who  said,  "The  tariff  question  is  a  local 
issue."  which  has  become  a  political  axiom. 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Mr.  Robertson  desires  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Have  you  made  any  examination  of  the  claim 
made  last  May  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  if  we  put  an  embargo 
on  the  export  of  our  Douglas  fir,  Canada  could  supply  all  the 
markets  that  now  buy  from  us? 

Mr.  Smfth.  I  will  say.  In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
that  Canada  has  already  put  Into  effect  the  very  terms  and 
philosophy  of  this  legislation.  In  their  own  covuitry.  In  their  own 
behalf.  They  have  made  the  exp>ortatlon  of  peeler  logs  from 
British  Columbia,  cut  on  private  lands,  subject  to  an  export  license. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Canada  would  be  the  principal  competitive  na- 
tion supplying  peeler  logs,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  asstmne  so;  yes,  sir;  but  their  peeler  logs  are  not 
cf  as  good  a  quality  as  ours. 

Mr  Robertson.  Then  if  they  have  an  embargo  the  observation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  last  year  to  the  Senate  committee  that 
we  would  not  get  the  employment  because  Canada  would  ship 
logs  and  the  business  would  go  on  Just  the  same  except  that  we 
would   lose   that   export   market,   would   not   apply? 

Mr.  Smfth.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  accurate. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  would  like  to  know  definitely  whether  or  not 
Canada  has  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  these  peeler  logs. 

Mr  Mott.  Canada  has  an  export  license  penalty  on  the  export- 
ing of  peeler  logs  ptirchased  on  private  lands  in  Canada,  but 
Canada  can  Import  peeler  logs  from  the  United  States  and  then 
reexport  them  to  England,  Japan,  or  anywhere  else  without  any 
penalty. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  That  is  substantially  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  appendix  to  the  Secretary  cf  State's  report 
showed  In  1939  there  were  considerable  exports  of  peeler  logs 
from  Canada. 

Mr.  Mott  Yes;  but  they  were  American  logs.  You  see.  Canada 
does  not  produce  the  same  high-grade  clear  logs  we  do. 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Have  you   finished,   Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  SMrxH.  Yes;  I  am  through,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  desire  to 
thank  you  and  the  committee. 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  We  are  thankful  to  you.     Who  is  the  next  witness? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Mr.  Steer. 
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ARTICLE    FROM    THE    DALLY    CALUMET 


Mr.  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  from 
the  Daily  Calumet,  "How'll  you  have  It — straight  or  mixed?" 
which  Is  in  answer  to  the  article  "Take  second -cla-ss  mail 
off  the  dole"  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  February  1, 
1940.    This  I  Included  In  the  RfcoRO  of  AprU  16. 
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The  article  Is  as  follows: 

[Frckm  the  Dally  Calumet  1 

HOW  U.   TOU    HAVE   IT— 8T«AICHT  0«    ICIXXD? 

Por  many  mooiw  paat.  the  PhlladrtphJa  Inqtitrrr  hw  bem  trying 
to  make  bay  crusading  for  a  Irtll  to  TtlieTe  ta.rpaycrs  of  foctlnR 
thp  ^tuprndcus  postage  bills  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Tour  reading  material  which  cnmeB  to  you  as  second-class  n»atter 
has  been  on  a  dole  for  8©  yean,  the  Inqulrw  reveala.  and  then 
proudly  proclaims  \ia  own  head  Is  ready  lor  the  block  to  end  tnis 
annual  raid  on  the  Public  Treasury. 

B<>fore  we  wade  deeper  Into  thl»  momentous  question,  let  it  oe 
•aid  that  the  Dally  Calumet,  too.  Is  willing  to  pay  more  postage— 
or  put  It  another  way — we  would  tut  soon  leave  matters  as  they 
are  and  abide  by  the  wiiC^e-i  of  the  taxpayers  themselves. 

It  wont  mak-  any  dlffercnee  to  the  taxpayer  which  ever  way  It 
comes  out  You  can  keep  the  newspapers  on  the  public  aoie— « 
to  «p«a*— which  represents  a  few  cents  In  your  annual  tax  bill, 
or  you  may  reduce  taxes  In  the  United  States  t27.000.000  per  an- 
num and  par  more  for  votn-  newspaper  delivery.  Too.  the  mc- 
dlum>»  will  have  to  tip  advertising  rates  a  bit.  which  will  be  paesed 
rlvht  along  to  the  laet  man  in  line.  So.  ifs  like  asking  a  man  "Do 
you  want  your  whisky  mixed  or  straight?"  The  alcoholic  content 
U  the  same. 

The  Inqufrcr  potnta  out  the  newspapers  and  mapazlnes  are  get- 
tins  a  free  ride  like  this.  It  costs  the  Government  8.41  cents  a 
pound  to  carr^'  and  deliver,  whereas  magazines  and  newspapers 
pay  only  18  cents  per  pound— a  deficiency,  you  will  notice,  of  0.61 
cents  per  pound. 

Newspaptrs  in  America  are  sleepless  sentinels  of  our  free  institu- 
tions Theirs  is  a  public  serrice  and  trust  that  comes  daily  to 
your  door  at  a  rtdlculouslv  low  cost  It  would  not  b?  asking  too 
much  in  the  light  of  govemmental  giving  to  permit  your  guardians 
of  liberty  to  ride  the  malls  free!  ,       ^       .     , 

We  have  a  feeling,  judging  toy  the  Inquirers  phllanthroplcal 
attitude  that  its  ndvertisine;  and  subscrtpticu  rates  are  too  high. 
Well  have  to  string  along  with  the  present  rate  system,  but  we 
dont  give  a  tinker's  dam  which  way  It  goes— we  leave  It  to  you, 
dear  customer — write  your  own  price  tag. 


Wage-Hour  Absurdities 
EXTENSION  OF  REJ^IARICS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  26,  1940 


EDITOEIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HKRAI.n  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rkcoeo.  I  include  the  followmg  editorial  from 
today's  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  26.  19401 

WAGB-ROT7a   ABSlTBDrnEa 

Th«  Pair  Labor  Standarda  Act,  better  known  as  the  wage-hour 
law.  promises,  as  written  and  administered,  to  rival  the  Wagner  Act 
in  Ita  Injury  and  disruption  of  ttoe  Nation's  Industry.  Its  object,  as 
we  all  anow.  Is  to  prevent  sweatshop  conditions  In  the  so-called 
marjtinal  trades,  prescribing  for  the  purpose  a  minimum  hourly 
wa^e  and  a  maximum  workweek  beyond  which  the  employer  must 
pay  a  premlnm  for  overtime.  But  It  »■  so  drawn  tbat.  by  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Lat>or. 
its  administrative  agency,  it  Is  held  to  govern  all  lnd\istry.  marginal 
or  other,  which  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  be  considered 
In  Interstate  commerce. 

W^e  referred  In  these  columns  recently  to  a  test  suit  brought  by 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  against  a  loft  buUdlng  In  this  city  to 
force  11*  prcprletors  to  pay  arrears  In  overtime  wages  to  their  em- 
ployees. Under  contract  with  the  buUdlng-servlce  employees"  union 
the  employer  In  this  Instance  pays  hl»  workers  an  average  weekly 
waeo  of  $3».  far  above  the  minimum  required  by  the  Rilr  Labor 
Standards  Act.  in  return  for  which  tiiey  work,  by  apreement.  48 
hours  a  week.  But  the  wage  and  hour  law  stipulates  a  42-hour 
week.  Wherefore  its  enforcement  agency  says,  "to  blazes  wiih  the 
fact  that  these  tollers  are  not  engaged  in  a  marginal  Industry,  that 
by  collective  bargaining  they  have  made  their  own  terms,  and  th.it 
they  8u-e  employed  by  a  purely  local  enterprise  •'  Seme  of  the  ten- 
ants of  the  building  may  be  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce,  so  thcee 
who  serve  tbexn — elevator  operators,  scrub  women,  and  what  not — 
are  entitled  to  timo-and-a-half  wages  for  tlie  extra  6  hours  of  their 
week.  retroactlT^  to  October  1938,  when  the  wage  and  hour  law 
became  effective.     Is  thia  contention   fantastic  or  not' 

Wltbln  a  month  a  field  inspector  for  the  Wage  and  Hoar  Division 
addre^^ed  an  audience  of  bUaUieM>mcii  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  tell- 


ing them  that  Investigations  In  that  State  had  shown  24  Instances 
of  violation  of  the  law  In  25  cases.     Only  1  ^^Jil^^lJ^J^^  "^"^ 
being  unconscious  transgressions  on  the  part  both  of  employer^  and 
employeee.     If  a  local  business  advertises  over  a  raolo  station  heard 
outalde  Its  SUte  It  has  been  construed  to  be  !n  Interstate  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  this  grotesque  statute      If  an   employee. 
though  ordered   to  quit.   Insists  upon   working  overtime,   "-s  em- 
ployer, so  the  bureaucrats  have  argued,  owe^  him  overtlnie  rates. 
There  U  reaUy  no  limit  to  the  absurdities  of  the  law  s  applloitlon. 
That   it   needs   amendment    to   prevent    Its   destruction    of   free 
entcrprlM.  including  the  independence  of  organized  labor,  is  seii- 
evident.     Unfortunately  the  problem  Is  not  a  simple  one.  aa  the 
Houae  of  Repreeentatives   Is  learning   at   the   moment   In   Its   con- 
Blderaticn   of    the    Harden    bin      This    bill.    In    Its   main    provision 
would  correct  the  ba«c  weakne.ss  of  the  act  by  exempting  Irom  ita 
r«trlction«  with  respect  to  hotir;  and  overtime  all  workers  recelv- 
ina  "a  guaranteed  roontlily  salary  of  H50  or  more  "     The  purpofl« 
ia  perfectly  obviou-s^to  make  the  act  apply,  as  Congresa  Intended 
It  should   in  the  ftrat   place,  only  to  sweatahoo  labor  ir>cap«ble  or 
effecting  through  organlzaUon  proper  standa-^ds  of  Its  own  devising. 
But  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  working  population  earns  sal- 
aries of  IISO  a  month     The  bill  then  woulJ  definitely  condemn 
the  major  portion  of  the  acts  strait  Jacket. 

It  has  other  objections,  but  this  one.  it  seems  to  us.  Is  funda- 
mental There  can  be  no  solution  in  an  arbitrary  salary  line, 
which  suggests  In  turn  that  there  can  be  none  short  of  a  repeal 
of  the  act  ai^d  an  approach  to  its  objective  either  by  way  of  State 
laws  more  responsive  as  they  are  to  local  conditions,  or  on  the 
order  of  the  British  formu'a  In  Great  Britain  when  the  govern- 
ment finds  that  an  industry  or  trade  Is  sweating  its  workers,  it 
appoints  a  trade  commission  which  confers  with  the  employers,  the 
employees  and  what  labor  organizations,  if  any.  are  involved,  and 
after  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  situation,  prcpoees  a  remedy. 
This  the  authorities  are  empowered  to  enforce.  Absent  are  the 
rlgidlilea  which  under  cur  system  threaten  the  entire  IndustrlaJ 
fabric. 

Philippine  Travel  Pay  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  26.  1940 
Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  vote  to  pass  H.  R.  289  over  the  President's 
veto.  I  am  sure  il  the  President  personally  knew  the  under- 
lying facts  surrounding  this  legislation  it  would  have  re- 
ceived his  approval.  It  has  passed  Congress  three  times, 
usually  unanimouslj'.  being  vetoed  each  time.  There  are 
some  8.000  veterans,  and  their  widows  or  dependents,  who 
will  participate  in  the  fimd  provided  by  this  bill,  receiviiig 
approximately  $300  to  $400  ajMece  from  an  aggregate  total 
estimated  to  be  some  $3,200,000. 

I  recall  vividly  as  a  student  In  the  University  of  Oregon 

when  many   of  my   associates  marched   away   to   Join   the 

Spanish-American  War.    We  all  recall  with  pride  the  fine 

service  they  rendered  to  their  State  and  Nation,  many  of 

them  paying  the  supreme  sacrifice.     At  the  termination  of 

the  war,  those  volunteers  in  the  Philippines  were  promised 

[  that  if  they  would  continue  in  the  service,  when  they  were 

i  finally  discharged  they  would  receive  their  travel-pay  allow- 

I  ance  as  was  paid  to  all  other  soldiers  mustered  out  at  that 

time.    They  relied  upon  this  promise  and  remained  in  the 

I  service  and  made  it  possible  for  our  Government  to  put  down 

;  the  rebellion  on  the  islands  and  not  be  subjected  to  the  heavy 

I  expense  of  mustering  into  service  other  men  here  at  home  and 

bear  the  heavy  expense  of  transporting  them  to  the  islands. 

These  men  eventually  were  mustered  cut  of  the  service  but 

their  travel  pay  was  not  forthcoming. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Congress  on  three  separate  times  has 

passed  a  bill  providing  for  this  pay.    These  men  who  are  still 

living  are  past  well  beyond  middle  life,  many  of  them  in  need 

of  this  small  travel  allowance.    Many  of  them  have  passed  on 

I  and  have  left  dependents  who  are  actually  in  need.    Tho 

I  Government  can  afford  to  pay  these  veterans  but  it  cannot 

I  refuse  to  do  simple  justice  and  keep  its  premise  to  the  veter- 

I  ans  who  were  loyal  to  their  country  in  time  of  need.    I  hope 

I  the  bill  will  soon  become  a  law  and  this  injustice  righted. 
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An  Expert  Analysis  of  the  Economic  Crisis 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  26,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  COMFORT  A.  ADAMS 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  writer  of  the  article  hereinbelow  appended  has 
presented  a  factual  statement  of  conditions  obtaining  today 
which  is  worthy  of  study.  I  have  sought  permission  to  include 
It  in  my  remarks.  Mr.  Comfort  A.  Adams,  consulting  en- 
gineer of  the  Edward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Co..  is  an 
electrical  engineer;  was  Lawrence  professor  of  engineering 
at  Harvard  University  from  1914  to  1935;  Gordon  McKay 
professor  of  electrical  engineering,  1935  and  1936,  emeritus 
since  1936;  dean  of  the  Harvard  Engineering  School,  1919; 
fellow  of  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  American 
Institution  of  Electrical  Enpineers  (president,  1918-19), 
A.  A.  A.  S.;  member  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Institu- 
tion of  Electrical  Engineers.  Verein  Deutscher  Elcktrotech- 
niker.  Societe  Prancaise  des  Electricienes;  author  of  Dynamo 
Design  Schedules  and  articles  on  kindred  subjects;  received 
first  award  of  Miller  medal  for  conspicuous  contributions  to 
the  art  of  welding.  1929. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

EIowAKo   G.   Budd  MArroFACToaiNc   Co., 
I  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  AprU  17,  1940. 

Hon   John  M.  Corm. 

House  of  Representatiies.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Coffee:  This  is  to  thank  you  for  the  reprint  of  the 
article  by  Benjamin  Marsh  which  I  have  read  with  much  Interest. 

A  long  time  ago  it  was  said  that  "facts  are  stubborn  things." 
It  has  seemed  to  me  for  a  long  time  that  many  of  our  political 
and  economic  leaders  were  either  ignoring  some  of  these  facts  or 
that  they  failed  to  see  them  as  a  whole  In  their  proper  setting  or 
perspective. 

I  am  an  engineer  rather  than  a  politician  or  economist  but  In 
the  solution  of  any  engineering  problem  it  is  aljsolutely  vital  to 
do  exactly  this,  namely,  to  gather  all  the  essential  facts,  arrange 
them  In  order  of  importance  or  in  their  proper  persp>ective.  and 
then  to  apply  the  laws  of  nature  logically  for  the  determination 
of  the  desired  but  as  yet  unknown  relationships  which  we  call  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Alter  many  years  of  experience  In  this  process,  one  realizes  that 
such  a  solution  can  t>e  sound  only  under  two  conditions  wliich  are, 
(1)  th.it  the  premises  or  pertinent  facts  are  not  only  true  but 
comprehensive  and  (2)  that  the  logic  employed  In  connection 
with  the  underlying  scientific  laws  is  rigid. 

Tlie  result  of  such  experience  Is  the  realization  that  no  amount 
of  wishful  thinking  based  upor  desire,  prejudice,  or  convention 
Will  cover  up  any  deflciencies  in  either  premises  or  logic. 

I  often  wish  that  this  habit  of  mind  prevailed  to  a  much  larger 
extent  amongst  our  politicians,  economists,  and  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

With  this  introduction  I  am  presenting  below  a  i>erspectlve  pic- 
ture of  our  present  economic  set-up.  which  Is  the  result  of  what 
might  be  called  enKlneerlng  thinking  or  analysis  of  the  essential 
facts  gathered  and  sifted  throughout  an  unusually  long  and 
active  life  in  very  intimate  contact  with  Industry  and  its  problems. 

My  excuse  for  taking  time  out  of  a  very  busy  life  to  make  this 
presentation  is  the  fact  that  the  following  picture  Is  ba.sod  largely 
upon  the  kind  of  facts  presented  in  Mr.  Marsh's  article  which  you 
distributed  as  part  of  the  Congressionai.  Record.  The  picture 
follows: 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  during  which  our  abundant  natural 
resources  have  bt-en  largely  appropriated  by  a  very  small  group. 
we  have  built  up  a  capital  structure  which  is  made  up  partly  of 
real  wealth  in  tho  economic  sense  and  partly  of  claims  to  wealth 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "water."  Few  people  realize  the  magnitude 
of  this  latter  part.  In  certain  natural  monopoly  groups  it  has 
run  as  high  as  75  percent,  although  at  the  present  time  it  is 
probably  not  much  over  50  percent. 

The  struggle  to  pay  interest  or  dividends  on  this  top-heavy 
structure  is  the  source  of  the  instability  of  our  present  economic 
order  and  also  the  source  of  the  economic  conflict  between  what 
might  be  called  the  privileged  class  and  the  masses. 

The  way  this  operates  Is  as  follows: 

Of  the  total  Income  of  the  country  under  normal  conditions. 
aNout  two-thirds  may  be  classed  as  wages,  including  salaries  and 


other  direct  payments  for  services  rendered,  and  about  one-third 
In  the  broad  realm  of  interest.  The  trouble  Is  due.  not  prlm:»rlly 
to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  this  Is  In  the  form  of  Interest,  but 
rather  to  two  other  considerations. 

1.  A  large  part  of  this  Interest  goes  to  a  group  so  small  as  to 
be  absolutely  negligible  as  a  part  of  the  population. 

2.  This  small  group  cannot  and  does  not  wish  to  spend  any  con- 
siderable part  of  their  Incomes  on  articles  of  consumption  whicli 
are  the  only  ultimate  product  of  Industry.  That  Is.  they  put  It  l)aclc 
into  capital  where  It  calls  for  more  Interest. 

This  leads  to  the  natural  division  of  the  total  Income  Into  two 
parts,  consumption  and  saving.  By  articles  of  consumption  I  mean 
anything  that  one  buys  to  vise  whether  or  not  It  be  commonly 
referred  to  as  durable  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  savings, 
unless  they  be  put  In  a  stocking,  are  always  placed  as  far  as 
possible  where  they  will  draw  Interest. 

If  at  any  stage  the  total  savings  exceed  by  ever  so  little  the 
demand  for  capital,  every  dollar  of  this  excess  is  taken  out  of  the 
consumer  market  and  reduces  the  demand  for  the  only  ultimate 
product  of  industry  which  means  a  further  reduction  In  the 
demand  for  capital. 

If  these  savings  were  In  small  sums  by  the  masses  of  people, 
they  would  Immediately  go  back  Into  consumption  In  any  emer- 
gency at  least  in  part,  but  as  such  a  large  part  of  the  total  Is  In 
the  hands  of  such  a  small  group  they  simply  pile  up  and  create 
a  claim  on  the  earning  power  of  the  country  which  cannot  be 
satisfied  since  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  Is  111  or  dead. 

Another  phase  of  the  picture  Is  this  which  may  be  likened  to 
the  proverbial  row  of  bricks.  If  depression  comes  or  begins,  labor 
Is  discharged,  consumption  drops,  more  labor  is  discharged,  since 
labor  is  the  major  consumer,  and  so  on  until  the  bottom  Is  reached 
unless  the  Government  steps  In  with  pump-priming  tactics.  Dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  this  same  process  dividends  are  main- 
tained as  long  as  possible,  but  the  small  group  which  receives  the 
major  part  of  the.se  dividends  not  only  do  not  Increase  their  con- 
sumption but  actually  economize  and  reduce  the  consumption 
which  simply  accelerates  the  row  of  bricks.  Although  If  ex- 
perience permitted  I  could  present  plenty  of  statistics  on  this 
point.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  picture  Is  unquestionable  and 
that  neither  the  pump-prlmlng  process  nor  anything  else  short  of 
a  radical  change  in  our  economic  structure  can  p>ossibly  remove 
Its  present  instability,  which  has  grown  to  a  point  so  dangerous 
as  to  threaten  the  very  foundation  of  the  Government. 

All  this  I  have  seen  for  many  years.  Twenty-one  years  ago  In 
my  presidential  address  to  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  I  said.  "Unless  we  are  willing  to  take  one  at  a  time  and 
In  a  peaceful  fashion  the  steps  of  inevitable  economic  evolution, 
we  will  eventually  be  forced  into  a  revolutionary  stride."  The  time 
for  that  stride  is  near  at  hand  unless  members  of  our  privileged 
class  show  more  intelligence  than  they  have  In  the  past. 

I  am  not  a  Communist  or  a  Fascist,  but  definitely  a  conservative 
and  an  Individualist,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  our  present  eco- 
nomic order  is  not  only  fatally  unstable,  but  brutally  unfair  to 
the  masses  and  that  if  our  present  privileged  class  wish  to  main- 
tain any  of  their  privileges.  Including  that  of  Independent  thought 
and  free  speech,  they  had  better  prepare  to  take  some  of  the 
steps  above  referred  to. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  reform  which  will  save 
any  remnant  of  our  present  capitalist  system  Is  that  proposed  by 
Henry  George  more  than  50  years  ago. 

If  you  have  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  your  reaction  to  my 
point  of  view,  which  Is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Marsh, 
and  to  know  what  you  think  about  the  prospects  of  action  by  the 
Government  In  the  taking  of  steps  sufficiently  fundamental  to 
forestall  serious  trouble. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Comfort  A.  Adams. 


New  Deal  Lobbying 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  26,  1940 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  written  and 
mailed  postage  free  to  630,000  Federal  land-bank  borrowers 
by  Gov.  A.  G.  Black,  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  under 
date  of  April  10,  1940,  enclosing  a  memorandum  written  by 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  Governor 
Black  was  in  defiance  of  two  statutes  prohibiting  political  or 
lobbying  activities  by  Federal  ofiBcials. 

The  memorandum  from  Secretary  Wallace  to  Governor 
Black,  as  well  as  the  letter  from  Governor  Black  to  the  bor- 
rowers, show  on  their  face  that  they  were  a  subtle  effort  to 


^ 
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influence  borrowers  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Members  of 
<SS.!Jss  m  support  of  the  Jones-Wheeler  bill,  which,  among 
other  things,  would  absolutely  destroy  the  present  cooperaUve 
farm-loan  sj-stem.  and  would  place  governmental  farm  loans 
under  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  shocked  by  these  letters.  Every  proposal  contahied 
fn  the  memorandum  of  Secretary  Wallace  is  embraced  in 
the  Jones-Wheeler  bill.  The  letter  sent  out  by  Oovemor 
Black  not  only  admits  that  it  breaks  a  precedent  but  ex- 
presses his  intention  of  continuing  to  do  so  from  tune  to 
time  by  sending  out  other  letters  of  this  character.  Gov- 
ernor Black's  letter  is  as  foUows: 

To  Stockholders  o/  Sational  Farm  AsaoeUitions:  ,     ,  ^     ™ 

TT^^if  SteTprobably  breaks  a  precwlent.  but  he«  goes?  I  know 
of  no  better  way  oT  simulating  thought  and  cii*cuaslon  than 
^Itmg^you.  In  fact.  I  plan  to  «end  you  from  time  to  time 
pertinent  Information  about  the  farm-loan  system. 

Secretary  Wallace  and  I  have  talked  over  repeatedly  many  of 
thelproWehis  confronting  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  I  take 
n  that  yoTaa  a  borrower  and  farmer  also  are  Interested,  so  I 
am  P^Sj  on  to  you  one  of  hla  memoranda  In  which  he  aska 
some  very  pertinent  and  far-reaching  questions. 

I  hope  thla  will  stimulate  your  own  thought,  that  there  wiu  be 
d'Ecusslon  of  these  problems  among  the  farmers,  and  that  many 
fri^s  wlil  hare  things  they  wlU  wish  to  contribute  to  our 
thizikmg  on  the  subject. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

'    '  A.  G.  BiACK.  Governor. 

The  memorandum  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


MMiOaAHDUM  FOa  A.  G.  BUACK.  COVBRNO*.  FABM  CHIUrr  ADMINTSTRATIOS 

Dea«  OovnuioB  Black:  Our  discussicns  cf  the  various  problems 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  »^"n ^«^^| V^^^^jf : 
tratlon  have  raised  certain  questions  in  my  mind  which  I  would 
like  to  pass  on  to  you  for  consideration. 

Your  outline  of  conditions  that  have  persisted  for  some  time 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Und  bank  system  raises  some  grave  questions 
and  I  hope  the  facta  have  been  laid  before  the  borrowers.  You 
Bay  you  have  some  doubts  as  to  whet»:er  the  borrowers  are  well 
informed  I  was  astounded  to  learn  that  more  than  half  <rf  the 
local  national  farm  loan  associations  in  the  United  States  are 
Insolvent  and  that  only  40  percent  of  them  are  Bufflcienily  solvent 

to  be  able  to  accept  applications  and  sell  their  stock  to  members. 
Etoes  this  not  raise  the  Issue  as  to  whether  the  stock  which 
farmers  have  had  to  purchase  in  order  to  obtain  loans  has  not 
carried  a  liability  much  larger  than  it  ahculd  have  borne?  Also, 
1  wonder  if  th«  borrowers  have  always  been  Informed  d  the  exact 

nnanclal  position  of  the  association  before  they  purchased  stock? 

What  la  troubling  me  Is  that  many  aaaociaUons  have  been  oper- 
aUng  in  territories  where  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  hazard 
and  couaequently  the  borrowers  ■ssumed  a  liability  which  they 
should  not  have  been  wked  to  carry.    After  all.  are  not  the  loans 

made  by  the  Federal  land  banks  and  not  by  the  associaUons. 
although,    of    course,    they    are   endorsed    by    the    latter? 

If  In  the  future,  loans  wore  to  be  made  without  farnoers  having 
to  buy  stock  the  losses  which  might  be  Incurred  m  a  result  of 
loans  in  a  particular  area  would  be  spread  on  the  books  of  the 
bax^  and  not  be  confined  to  a  single  association.  Of  course.  If 
loans  were  to  be  made  In  the  future  without  requiring  farmers 
to  purchase  stock,  would  It  not  be  the  equitable  and  Just  thing 
to  pay  off  at  par  all  the  slock  now  owned  by  borrowers  whether 

or  not  such  stock  is  impaired? 

In  locking  over  the  record  of  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  so- 
called  Commissioner  loans  made  from  the  funds  of  the  Federal 
Farm     Mortgage    CorporaHon.    I    am    greatiy    impressed    with    the 

amount  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  borrowers,  totaling  about 
22  percent  for  the  land  bank  and  about  30  percent  for  the  Commis- 
sioner loan.  We  have  discussed  the  very  heavy  delinquency  in 
some  States,  but  I  dldnt  quite  realize  the  situation  throughout  the 
country  was  as  t>ad  as  these  figures  mdicate.  Part  of  this  condi- 
tion. Of  course.  Is  due  to  long-continued  adverse  climatic  conditions, 
but  that  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause. 

Interest  rates  charged  borrowers  of  the  land  banks  have  been 
reduced  temporarily  now  for  several  years  by  Congress  appropri- 
ating from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  paying  to  the  land  banks  the 
difference  between  the  Interest  rate  which  the  farmers  contract  to 
pay  and  the  emergency  rate  established  by  Congress.  I  doubt  if 
this  can  go  on  Indeflnttely.  We  have  chscuased  many  times  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  a  continued  subsidized  farm-mortgage 
lntcr«at  rate,  wh.'ch  U  co*Un«;  the  Federal  TreasTiry  a  good  many 
million  dollars  a  year.  As  the  land-bank  system  Is  now  set  up  the 
banks  obtain  their  funds  from  the  sale  of  Federal  laxjd-bank  bonds 
not  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  explore  with  reeponstfbie  persons  the  posslblltty  that  tf  the  Gov- 
ernment should  guarantee  these  bonds,  they  could  be  sold  at  a 
sufQclentiy  lower  rate  of  interest  to  give  the  fanners  permanently 
the  same  low  emergency  rates  th«y  are  now  receiving  or  even,  per- 
haps, lower,  without  costing  the  Oovemment  the  subsidy? 

In  the  current  money  market  I  believe  a  Oavemmcnt-guaraDtcad 
land-bank  bond  woald  Iwar  a  mucb  lo^pcr  rate  of  IntcRst  than  la 


borne  by  the  non-Government  guaranteed  land-toank  bonds  out- 
standing Why  then,  couldn't  the  outstanding  land-bank  bonds  bo 
replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  lower-rate  bonds  and  give 
the  farmers  the  benefit  of  the  difference  In  rates? 

Since  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  now  a  part  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  not  an  independent 
agenS  or  under  a  loan  board,  I  personally  am  particularly  Im- 
p?ess«Ki  with  the  need  for  improving  the  farm-mortgage  situation 
SloS^th^e  lines  and  not  UmiUng  our  thinking  to  the  existing 
system   and   procedures. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^   ^   Wkisj.cz.  Secretary. 

These  two  letters,  when  read  in  connection  with  section 
201  of  the  Criminal  Code,  speak  for  tbemsehres.  The  statute 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  "^y  *<^*  J^*?' J".  *^ 
absenoT of  express  authorUatlon  by  Congress,  be  used  directly  or 
indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  advertisement  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  ^t^"^^^*?"-!"- 
tendMi  or  designed  to  influence  in  any  manner  a  Member  of  con- 
gr^to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legislation  or 
appropriation  by  Congress. 

The  second  statute,  which  In  my  opinion,  is  involved  is 
secUon  6  of  Public.  160.  act  of  June  30.  which  states  in  part: 

On  or  after  July  1.  1939,  no  executive  department  or  Independ-nt 
establishment  of  the  Oovemment  shaU  transmit  through  the  mall, 
free  of  postage,  any  book,  report,  periodical,  bulletin,  pamphlet, 
list  or  other  arUcie  or  document  (except  cfaclal  letter  correspond- 
ence Including  such  enclosures  as  are  reasonably  related  to  tne 
subj;ct  matter  of  the  correspondence  •  •  M  unless  a  request 
therefor  has  been  previously  received  by  such  department  or  Inde- 
pendent establishment. 

The  real  purpose,  in  my  opinion,  behind  this  obviou.sly 
flagrant  disregard  of  these  two  statutes  Ls  that  this  letter  and 
other  propaganda  being  disseminated  by  Secretary  Wallace  is 
to  build  up  support  for  the  so-caUed  Jones-Wheeler  bill  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
This  bill  appears  to  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Wal- 
lace to  distract  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
from  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal  farm  program  ha^  failed  to 

give  fanners  parity  prices,  or.  in  fact,  income  sufBcient  to 
enable  them  to  pay  even  the  low  rates  of  interest  now  being 
charged  on  Federal  land-bank  loans. 
Manifestly  this  action  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Wallace 

and  Oovemor  Black  furnishes  the  best  possible  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Gillette-Kleberg  bill,  whicli  would   restore  the 

Farm  Credit  Administration  as  an  independent,  nonpolitical, 
governmental  agency.    These  letters  indicate  that  the  temp- 

j  tation  for  the  I>cpartment  of  Agriculture  to  play  politics  was 
I  too  strong  to  be  resisted  in  a  campaign  year.  It  Is  impossible 
'  to  imagine  a  nonpoliUcal.  independent,  governmental  agency 
carrying  on  lobbying  activities  of  this  character. 


Disaster  at  Shenandoah,  Pa. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  ApriZ  26.  1940 


AFPKAL.   FOR   FEDERAL   ASSISTANCB 


Mr.  FKNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  16  last  I  informed 
the  Members  of  the  House  concerning  the  situation  caused  by 
mine  subsidence  at  Shenandoah.  Pa.,  emphasizing  that  we 
are  not  only  faced  with  the  necessity  of  providing  safety  for 
our  miners  during  actual  mining  operations,  but  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  safety  for  the  hemes  of  our 
people.  In  again  appealing  for  Federal  assistance.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoRD  a  letter  received  frtwn  Mr.  John  J.  Miller,  president 
of  the  Shenandoah  Disaster  Relief  League.    A  petition  which 
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accompanied  the  letter  was  signed  by  6,327  citizens,  and  the 

foreword  of  the  petition  follows  the  letter. 

Appeal  Fbom  Shenandoah 

shknando.^h   disaeteb  selie7  ljiacux 

Hon    Ivor  D.  Fenton, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\s  Mr.  Ftnton:  We  respectfully  direct  to  your  attention  the 
attached  petition  of  the  citizens  of  the  Borough  of  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

The  plight  of  the  citizens  cf  this  entire  community  is  Indeed 
Immediately  serious  and  grave  apprehension  Is  felt  for  their  safety 
Bnd  health  In  the  continued  subsidence  of  the  earth's  surface 
Within  the  bcrcugh. 

You  will  note  that  the  foreword  of  this  petition  gives  a  brief 
word  description  of  the  effects  of  the  disaster.  In  order  that  you 
might  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  suffer- 
ing brought  about  by  this  dis.aster,  we  earnestly  ask  that  the 
reports,  whlcli  have  been  submitted  in  connection  herewith,  be 
read. 

This  organization,  acting  for  the  citizens  of  the  borough,  has 
rpplied  for  Federal  aid,  under  the  terms  of  the  Emergency  and 
Disaster  Act. 

The  signers  of  this  petition,  as  residents  of  this  borough,  appeal 
to  ycur  great  humanitarian  spirit  to  assist  them  in  their  hour  of 
need,  and  they  earnestly  solicit  the  prestige  of  your  high  office  in 
a  complete  effort  of  cocperaticn  In  their  appeal  for  Federal  aid. 
Respectfully  yoius. 

Shenandoah    Dis.\eter    Relief   League, 
John  J.  Mn-LER,  Prestdenf, 
A.  A.  Plbck,  Secretary. 


rOREWORD  OF  PETmON 

On  March  4.  1940.  an  earth  subsidence  devastated  one-fourth  the 
total  area  of  the  borough  of  Shenandoah. 

Six  hundred  and  forty-one  private.  Industrial,  and  public  build- 
ings were  damaged  at  a  loss  of  several  million  dollars. 

Senior  and  Junior  hiph-school  buildings  housing  1.350  pupils  were 
closed,  placing  85  percent  of  the  total  school  population  on  part- 
time  education  These  pupils  are  losing  more  than  20  percent  In 
time  alone,  and  are  deprived  of  educational  facilities  such  as  gym- 
raslum.  health  rooms,  adequate  toilet  facilities,  auditorium,  assem- 
bly rooms,  science  classrooms,  and  other  conveniences  deemed  nt*ces- 
Bary  for  the  m,aintenance  of  a  minimum  program  of  education. 
Children  are  being  oeprlved  of  a  typ>e  of  educatioa  which  many 
rever  again  will  have  the  opportunity  to  receive. 

Streets  and  highways,  sewers,  and  water  and  gas  mains  have  been 

damaged  and  destroyed,  creating  serious  health  hazard.s.  The  pres- 
ent situation  Is  a  menace  to  the  life  and  health  and  safety  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  affected  area. 

These  damages  have  ccet  a  tremendous  loss  In  wages  and  have 
Berlously  affected  the  real-estate  values  in  the  community.  The 
subsidence  is  contlnuinR  and  the  area  Is  expanding,  defeating  all 
efforts  to  restore  the  public  morale. 

The  petitioners  feel  that  failure  to  receive  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  emergency  will  eventually  bring  about  the  de- 
struction of  considerably  more  real  estate  by  subsidence,  and  a  total 

break -down  in  the  community  of  real-estate  values,  and  might  con- 
ceivably result  in  the  migration  of  Its  residents  because  of  fear,  panic, 
or  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future  economic  life  of  the  borough. 

Having  made  application  to  the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
W,  P.  A.,  for  immediate  assl.'-.tance  in  correcting  the  present  damage 
and  In  forestalling  future  damage,  your  petitioners  through  their 
agent,  the  Shenandoah  Disaster  Relief  League,  respectfully  ask  you 
t-i  use  the  power  and  Influence  of  your  high  office  to  secure  for  them 
ttUs  urgent  and  much-needed  assistance. 


Educational  Orders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SMITH 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  26.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  EVENING  STAR  OP 

APRIL  22.   1940 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  by  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  22, 
1940: 

IProm  the  Wa.shlngton  Evening  Star  of  April  22,  1940) 

EDUCATIONAL  OROESS 

When  the  Sonate  Appropriations  Committee  begins  considera- 
tion of  certain  cuts  made   by  the  Uouse  In  the  War  Department    ' 


appropriation  bill.  It  Is  certain  that  Army  oflSdals  will  make  a 
determined  effort  to  effect  restoration  of  a  little-publicized  but 
all-important  Item  labeled  "educational  onlers."  The  history  of 
these  orders  goes  back  20  years — to  a  period  when  memories  were 
fresh  regarding  the  sorry  lack  of  industrial  preparedness  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  our  entry  Into  the  World  War.  Congress 
agreed  with  our  national -defense  experts  that  steps  shoiUd  be 
taken  to  prepare  Industry  as  well  as  the  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments to  respond  quickly  and  efficiently  in  another  emergency. 
There  was  born  out  of  this  agreement  a  far-reaching  industrial 
mobilization  plan,  an  important  phase  of  which  was  to  be  the 
awarding  of  certain  orders  for  military  supplies  to  various  manu- 
facturing plants  primarily  for  educational  pxirposes. 

Congress  placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  educational  pro- 
gram by  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  a  total  of  $42,500,000  on 
the  special  orders,  to  be  spread  over  a  3-year  period.  Of  this  au- 
thorization. 826.000.000  was  appropriated  for  1939  and  1940,  The 
remaining  $16,500,000  was  sought  by  the  War  Department  in  its 
1941  supply  bill,  but  the  House  slashed  $14,500,000  off  the  item, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  House  Appropriatioios  Committee, 
which  felt  that  the  money  could  be  better  used  for  actual  produc- 
tion of  ordnance  and  for  equipment  needed  by  the  engineers  and 
Signal  Corps.  But  the  House  committee,  In  Its  laudable  desire  to 
minister  to  the  immediate,  peacetime  wants  of  the  Army,  appar- 
ently lost  sight  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  educational  orders 
program.  This  purpose  wa.s  to  prevent  a  recurrence  in  any  future 
national  emergency  of  the  deplorable  confusion,  waste,  Inefflclency, 
and  grave  delay  which  marked  the  conversion  of  our  peacetime 
Industries  into  producers  of  implements  of  war. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  necessities  of 
war.  from  shells  to  gas  masks,  which  cannot  be  turned  out  readily 
except  in  a  few  factories.  The  educational  orders  awarded  in  1939 
and  1940  have  provided  numerous  plants  with  valuable  experience 
in  producing  hundreds  of  these  war  materials.  Thus,  the  machin- 
ery for  manufacturing  vital  Items  has  been  expanded  and  crafts- 
men needed  in  an  emergency  to  man  the  machinery  have  been 
given  valuable  training.  This  educational  program  Is  Just  as 
Important  to  future  security  as  the  strengthening  of  the  military 
and  naval  branches  of  national  defens?.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
If  Congrers  failed  to  recognize  that  fact  in  an  era  of  world  history 
already  replete  with  tragic  lessons  in  unpreparedness. 


Safety  of  Air  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  26,  1940 


TELEGRAMS     OPPOSINQ     TRANSFER     OP     CFVIL     AERONAUTIC 

AUTHORITY 


Mr.  THORKELSON.     Mr.  Spealcer.  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  ttie  Record,  I  include  ttie  following  telegrams: 

Billings,  Mont.,  April  23,  1040. 
Representative  J.  Thorkelson, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
■Worth   of   present   Civil    Aeronautics   and   Safety   Boards   has   been 
definitely  proven.     Contrasted  with  old  Commerce  Department  su- 
pervision  With    Its   many  catastrophes   Is  outstanding.     Please  do 
your  best  to  retain  present  set-up. 

Capt.  Prank  C.  Judd. 

Northwest  Airlines. 

Billings,  Mont.,  April  25,  1940. 
Representative  J.  Thorkelson. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Arguments  of  penurious  economy  do  not  Justify  present  effort  to 
aboli&h  effectiveness  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.     The  real  price 
paid  in  lives  of  passengers  and  pilots  must  not  be  lost  by  such 
tampering.    Depending  on  you  to  prevent  it. 

Capt.  Earl  Halx, 
Northwest  Airlines. 

Billings,  Mont.,  April  21,  1940. 
Representative  J.  Thorkelson:  Faulty  and  politically  minded 
Commerce  Department  can  be  blamed  for  Bozeman  and  other  Mon- 
tana air  crashes.  No  similar  fatalities  have  occurred  under  Au- 
thority of  Civil  Aeronautics  law  and  Safety  IJoard,  Any  tampering 
With  present  eCBciency  of  Board  will  be  disastrous  and  should  be 
suenuou&ly  opposed. 

Capt.   E.   J.   CosucAM. 
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BuxiWGS.  Mont.  AprO  21.  1940. 

RepfCTCTitatlT*  J  Tho«dlboh  :  Under  faulty  8upervl«loo»of  po- 

lincally  minded  Commerce  Department  3  alr-llne  crashes  occurred 

in   Montan*  whereby   11   passenRers  and  4  pUois  met  terrible  and 

ftery  death*.     Under  supervision   of  Air  Safety  Board  no  fatallUes 

have  occurred      I*  further  proof  necessary  for  your  oppoeltlon  to 

pUn  of  abolishing  Safety  Board?  ..   „    ^ 

>/»»i  yM.  t>  1  Capt.  M.  B.  Cahox. 
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It  Can*t  Happen  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  26,  1940 


UBTTERS  FROM  MR    FRED  S.  WILLIAMS 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  two 
letters  are  of  interest  to  all  who  believe  in  preserving  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  aU  under  the  ConsUtution.  It  appears 
to  us  that  this  is  going  quite  far.  We  are  hopeful  that  inci- 
dents such  as  this  will  not  occtir  again.  If  they  do,  it  may  be 
In  order  to  have  an  investigation,  for  this  is  not  the  first 
instance  of  vlolaUons  such  as  this  on  board  ship.  The  letters 
follow: 

©riAMSHTP  "P»KSTi>w«T  OA«rm-o." 

Boston,    Mass .    April    22,    1940. 

Repreeentatlve  Lm  GrrT*. 

Waahtnfton.  D   C. 

Dka«  Sia:  I  am  encloainK  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  our  union 
paper.  The  Voice  of  the  Federation,  as  the  Incident  related  directly 
concerns  you.  ,       ,,,  ... 

I  am  not  a  student  of  law  and  therefore  am  unfamiliar  with 
the  le^al  aspects  of  this  case  but  It  does  not  seem  right  to  me  or 
my  shipmates  that  a  sea  captain  should  have  the  right  to  delay 
or  prevent  the  sending  of.  or  to  censor  messages  that  are  addressed 
to  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America  .^       .»,   » 

In  our  opinion,  it  Is  more  reprehensible  when  you  consider  that 
the  American  President  Lines,  which  owns  and  operates  this  ship. 
Is  subsidized  by.  and  a  big  proportion  of  the  stock  owned  by.  the 
Maritime  Commission,  a  United  States  Government  agency 

U  you  can  use  your  Inftuence  in  any  way  to  rectify  this  situation 
It  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  crew  of  this  vessel, 
but  by  all  union  seamen  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Frxd  S.  Williams. 

Stil*mship  "PrizsiDirNT  Gahjtfld." 

Sew    York,  S.    Y .,  April    18.    1940 

B>rroit.  Voic«  or  tk*  FroEaATioN. 

24  Cali/ornia  St  .  San  Fronci3co.  Calif. 
DiA»  Sir  awo  Buothei:  While  at  sea.  en  route  from  Genoa  to 
New  York,  on  Sunday  April  7,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
M  F  O  W  *  W.  on  the  steamship  Prrtident  Oar/l^ld  a  motion  was 
psuiseKl  that  a  radiogram  be  sent  to  one  of  the  California  Members 
of  the  House  of  ReprcaeoUtlves  protesting  any  change  In  the 
Wa«;ner  Act. 

The  following  radiogram  was  drafted  by  a  committee,  submitted 
to   the  other  departments,   concurred   in   by   them,   »l«ned   by   the 
thrre   delegate*   and    filed   by   myself   at    the   purser's   ofllce    that 
evening: 
•Representative  Lx*  arrrs, 

•Wa.'ihintjton.  D.  C. 
•Crew    Pretident    Gar/letd    vigorously    protest    any    change    In 
Wagner  Act. 

"P.  Williams.  Engine. 
"D.  OaxKirvnu:.  Deck. 
"L.  Randau..   Stetpartla." 

X  was  told  at  the  time  that  the  message  would  first  have  to 
be  censored  by  Capt  A  W  Aitkin.  An  hour  later  the  message  was 
returned  with  the  Information  that  the  captain  would  not  author- 
ize Its  transmission. 

The  other  two  delegates  and  myself  immediately  went  up  to  sea 
him.  We  explained  to  him  what  the  Wagner  Act  Is  and  how  Im- 
portant It  is  to  labor  that  the  act  remain  unchanged.  We  stig- 
gested  that  his  objection  might  lie  in  the  xise  of  the  word  "crew"' 
and  offered  to  substitute  the  words  "tmllcensed  personnel."  He 
replied  that  that  was  not  his  objection,  but  that  "we  do  not  want 
any  politic*  on   this  ship." 


We  could  not  persuade  him  otherwise,  and  there  the  argument 

rested  for  the  time  being  ♦>,,„„     „^a 

The   gang   was   pretty    indignant    about    the   whole    thing,    and 

several  courses  of  action  were  proposed  upon  our  arrival   In  New 

Rumors  of  these  proposaLs  must  have  reached  the  captain's  ear  — 
we  made  an  effort  to  Insure  that  they  would— because,  2  days 
later  when  we  again  approached  him  on  the  subject,  his  manner 
had  visibly  changed  After  15  or  20  minutes'  argument  about  Uie 
political  rights  of  American  citizens  and  the  status  of  seaman  on 
ships  of  a  Government-owned  steamship  company,  he  finally 
O  K'd  the  message.  To  save  his  face,  he  had  us  make  the  change 
which  we  had  originally  suggested— substitution  of  the  words  "un- 
licensed personnel"  for  the  word    'crew." 

I  can  understand  how  he  as  a  "loyal  stooge"  for  the  steamship 
owners  would  not  desire  to  see  any  political  action  on  the  part  of 
labor,  but  to  use  such  dictatorial  methods  in  an  attempt  to  sup- 
press such  action  savours  more  of  a  Fascist  country*  than  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  we  are  ail  supposed  to  enjoy  equal 
political    rights. 

CapUln  Aitkins-  action  has  directly  infringed  upon  our  constitu- 
tional rights  as  American  citizens.  Tlie  Bill  of  Rights  explicitly 
guarantees  us  the  right  to  petition  Congress  and  our  message  to 
Representative  Lee  Gktee  certainly   would   be  considered   as  such. 

In  addition,  his  acUon  constituted  direct  Interference  with  legiti- 
mate union  activity. 

The  fact  that  our  message  was  finally  sent  does  not  alter  the 
case  one  whit  because  for  2  days  the  captain  dlctatorlally  denied 
us  our  rights  A  delay  of  2  days  under  different  circumstances 
could  have  made  our  message  useless. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  raised  in  this  case  Is  very  im- 
portant and  especially  to  the  seagoing  unions  Our  main  battle 
Is  on  the  legislative  front,  not  the  water  front.  If  practices  like 
this  are  allowed  to  continue  unchallenged  we  will  be  seriously 
crippled  in  our  efforts  to  retain  our  present  conditions  and  to  make 
our  future  gains. 

I  believe  that  this  should  be  taken  up  by  the  federation  and 
the  several  seagoing  unions  with  the  steam.shlp  companies  and  our 
rights  to  send  such  messages  clearly  established.  All  ship's  masters 
should  be  Instructed  that  they  are  not  to  censor,  delay,  or  stop 
any   crew   messages   that   can   be   construed   as   legitimate    union 

business. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  may  serve  to  start  the  ball  rolling  and  am 
Fraternally  yours, 

Fred  S    Wili-iams. 
No.  1040,  Delegate,  Steamship  President  Garfield. 


Actors  and  Theater  Projects  Should  Not  Be 

Proscribed 


Memorandum  requested  by  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
application  of  Actors'  Equity  A&sociation  to  permit  the  allotment 
of  Goveriiment  relief  funds  to  professional  workers  In  the  theater. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  26.  1940 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  requested  an- 
swers to  the  foUowmg  questions: 

First.  If  relief  to  the  theater  Is  to  be  allowed,  how  Is  relief 
money  to  be  adirUnisiered,  and  by  whom? 

Second.  What  plans  does  Actors  Equity  Association  recom- 
mend for  the  use  of  relief  money? 

Third.  If  there  are  box-ofBce  receipts,  how  are  they  to  be 
distributed? 

I.   If  EELIE7  TO  THE  THCATES    IS  TO   BE  ALLOWED,   HOW   IS  RELtIT   MONET 

TO    BE    ADMINISTZKZD.    AND    BT    WHOM? 

The  situation  is  now  entirely  difTerent  from  that  existing 
when  the  Federal  theater  project  was  alive. 

If  relief  projects  for  the  theater  are  now  to  be  set  up  there 
must  be  a  local  sponsor  and  this  sponsor  must  be  re.^ponsible 
for  approximately  25  p>ercent  of  the  total  relief  expenditure. 
These  sponsorships  will  be  local,  and  have  full  local  responsi- 
bility and  will  be  a  prime  factor  in  keeping  the  project 
wholesome  and  tmobjectionable. 

Not  only  will  there  be  local  sponsorship,  but  the  Actors 
Equity  Association  cannot  anticipate  that  sponsors  can  be 


secured  for  amounts  any^rhere  near  as  large  as  those  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  theater  project. 

In  matters  of  administration  we  have,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing checks  and  balances: 

(a)  The  rules  laid  down  by  the  administration  In  Wash- 
ington with  the  limitations  they  prescribe. 

(b)  The  responsibility  of  local  sponsors  to  their  local 
constituency. 

(c)  Limitation  of  funds. 

(d)  Where  projects  are  sponsoi«!  locally,  administration 
must  be  handled  in  cooperation  with  local  ad\'isory  boards 
and  committees  composed  of  persons  of  experience  in  the 
work  of  the  project,  and  who  know  what  eflBciency  and  econ- 
omy iS — £uid  who  are  competent  administrators. 

All  of  these  factors  coordinate  to  secure  an  administration 
which  will  be  efficient  and  economica].  They  represent  the 
best  set-up  to  obtain  proper  administrative  personnel,  to 
choose  for  production  appropriate  plays,  to  determine  eco- 
nomic methods  of  production. 

Equity — and  this  is  important — ^will  cooperate  with  these 
groups  to  certify  to  the  local  administration  the  standing  of 
all  appHcants  for  relief;  it  will  on  request  give  the  adminis- 
tration full  information  as  to  whether  the  applicants  are  or 
are  not  genuine  professionals. 

n.    WHAT    PLANS    DOES    BQUTTT    KBCOMin3«D    FOR    THl    VSt    OT    RELIEF 

MOMCTT 

When  Equity  first  took  hold  of  relief  administration  it 
Started  with  $28,000  a  month.  It  did  such  an  effective  and 
economical  job  that  continually  that  appropriation  from  the 
city  and  State  of  New  York  was  increased.  In  the  end  they 
were  distributing  several  times  this  amount. 

In  determining  what  to  do.  Equity  brought  together  (he 
very  best  brains  In  the  theater,  and  from  their  experience 
they  now  present  the  following  proposed  plans: 

First.  Equity  will  recommend  the  revival  of  its  project,  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  it,  of  presenting  plays  approved  by 
the  teaching  staffs  in  the  high  schools  of  the  larger  cities  in 
connection  with  the  class  work  in  English  and  history  and 
other  studies  which  may  be  helped  by  visual  education.  No 
admission  fee  charged. 

Second.  Equity  will  recommend  the  continuance  of  the 
very  successful  project  of  using  the  traveling  theater  to  bring 
drama  to  large  audiences  outdoors  in  summer  and  in  large 
auditoriums  in  the  winter.     Admission  fee.  if  any.  nominal. 

Third.  Equity  will  endeavor  to  revive  its  most  successful 
project,  unqualifiedly  approved  by  Dr.  Fechner.  of  bringing 
drama  to  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  with  full  practical  instruc- 
tions to  camp  members  in  organizing  commimity  theaters 
back  home.    No  admission  charge. 

Fourth.  Equity  vfih  sjxjnsor  the  organization  of  groups  of  " 
dramatists  to  write  plays,  not  for  Broadway,  but  of  especial 
value  to  educational  groups.  If  local  sponsors  may  be  se- 
cured, groups  of  dramatists  in  the  several  States  will  be 
organized  to  write  plays,  visualizing  State  history  and  local 
dramatic  events. 

Fifth.  Equity  will  not  endorse  productions  to  be  given  in 
competition  with  regular  commercial  productions. 

Sixth,  Consistent  with  the  above,  Bciiilty  will  assist  In  test- 
log  out  new  methods  of  production,  aiming  to  bring  good 
theater  to  smaller  communities,  such  as  rotary  stock,  repeat 
stock,  and  so  forth. 

Seventh.  Equity  will  assist  In  promoting  a  children's  theater 
project. 

Eighth.  Equity  will  assist  in  promoting  projects  to  improve 
the  technical  experience  of  younger  actors. 
m.  IF  THzn  ARE  BOx-orrrcE  receiftb,  how  are  thet  to  be  distribttted? 

Tlie  primary  Idea  will  be  to  produce  plays  for  their  cultural 
i-nd  educational  value  and  wherever  possible  to  the  largest 
audiences.  In  most  instances  admission  will  be  free  or  at  a 
nominal  price.  Any  receipts  will  have  to  be  divided  according 
to  agreement  between  Colonel  Harrington  and  the  local  spon- 
sors. All  service  contribution  by  Equity  will  be  free. 
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aXATKBCESfT  OT  TACTS IfKB>  POK  IBLXXr 

There  is  no  use  hiding  the  fact  that  employment  conditions 
in  the  theater  are  simply  brutal.  The  condition  anumg 
legitimate  performances  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  other 
branches,  vaudeville,  presentation  houses,  radio,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  legitimate  field  Equity  has  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 4.200.  We  have  given  tlie  number  employed  a  care- 
ful coimt  and  it  does  not  exoeed  800.  In  another  month 
about  400  of  these  will  be  idle  and  will  not  have  emi^oy- 
ment  worth  mentioning  until  next  October.  For  a  year  and 
a  half  before  the  Federal  theater  project  was  abandoned, 
Equity  maintained  a  bureau  to  pass  on  applications  for 
relief — any  kind  of  relief.  Approximately  2,500  members 
applied,  asking  for  some,  any  form  of  relief  or  help.  The 
terrible  fact  revecded,  outside  of  untHnployment,  was  that 
less  than  1  percent  of  these  applicants  had  any  bank  account, 
any  insurance,  or  any  personal  property  having  any  value 
exceeding  $50.  During  the  depression  they  were  stripped 
of  them  all. 

Our  conservative  estimate  Is  that  more  than  75  percent  of 
Equity's  membership  is  without  employment  of  consequence. 

FROPLE  OF  THE  THEATER  ARE  SCBSTANTIAL  TAXPATKRS 

In  the  first  place,  our  product  pays  an  admissions  tax. 
which  increases  the  price  and  lowers  patronage.  The  Oov- 
ernment  realizes  several  million  dollars  annually  through 
this  tax. 

Our  impKDrtant  people  are  heavy  income-tax  payers  and 
pay  a  larger  proportion  than  successftil  businessmen.  This 
IS  because  their  earnings  are  concentrated  in  a  few  short 
years,  and  therefore  their  surtax  is  concentrated  in  these 
few  years. 

It  is  conservatively  figured  that  the  tax  contribution  of  all 
classes  in  the  theater  is  a  minimum  of  $10,000,000  annually. 
And  yet,  under  present  conditions,  our  abnormally  assessed 
taxpayers  have  to  support  their  own  unemployed. 

THE  THEATER   MAKES  VNUSUAU.T  LARGE  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE  WAT  OF 
PtTBLIC   BERTICE   AND   CHARITIES 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  this.  Everyone  knows  it.  Who 
sold  millions  upon  millions  of  Government  bonds  during  the 
last  year?  Who  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  our  foremost  chari- 
ties? Who  is  always  ready  to  help  every  educational  or  cul- 
tural effort?     The  actor. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  voluntary  services  of  the  actors,  hun- 
dreds— yes.  thousands — of  entertainments  given  every  year 
would  be  unknown. 

EQUmr'S     RELATION    TO    THE     IWITIAL    RELIEF    PROJECT 

Equity  was  the  sponsor  of  the  first  relief  project.  At  the 
time  this  project  started  there  was  an  insistent  demand  all 
over  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  for  a  part  of  the  relief 
funds.  Equity  was  promised  $28,000  monthly  jiist  to  pay 
wages.  It  was  required  to  raise  all  other  expenses  of  produc- 
tion, including  scenery,  transportation,  lights,  royalties,  and 
so  forth.  Equity  raised  the  money  for  this.  It  culled  out 
150  actors  from  1.500  applicants  and  had  10  fine  plays  in 
rehearsal  within  10  days  after  it  assumed  sponsorship.  Its 
work  was  so  commendable  that  the  city  and  State  gradually 
increased  its  appropriation  imtil  within  a  few  months  40 
companies  were  presenting  plays  Ui  the  public  high  schools. 
in  the  camps,  and  wherever  production  would  have  an  educa- 
tional or  cultural  value. 

It  tiirned  over  to  Mrs.  Flanagan  a  marvelous  organization 
admimstered  for  and  by  professionals.  Its  efficiency  and 
economy  were  generally  and  highly  commended. 

Under  point  II  Equity  again  urges  the  adoption  of  plans 
formulated  and  wholly  or  partially  carried  out  under  its  ad- 
ministration. Sufficient  it  is  to  say  that  its  educational  work 
in  New  York  City  secured  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
supervisors  and  teachers  in  history  and  English  courses. 
When  put  into  operation  the  outdoor  theaters,  the  traveling 
platform  theaters,  were  patronized  by  audiences  reaching 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand,  all  of  whom,  through  the  use  of 
sound  amplification  devices,  were  able  to  see  and  hear.    The 
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group  of  dramatists  which  were  gathered  together  did  some 
outstandingly  successful  work  and  were  on  their  way  to  doing 
more. 

Every  one  of  the  projects  now  being  recommended  were 
carefully  considered  by  the  best  technicians  in  the  business 
and  were  all  considered  to  have  merit. 

CONCLUSION 

The  theater  should  play  a  definite  role  In  the  life  of  the 
Nation.  Assuredly  the  theater  should  not  be  signaled  out 
for  proscription.  Differences  arose  la.st  year  concerning  con- 
duct of  the  Federal  Theater  Project.  It  is  hoped  that  such 
differences  can  be  cleared  up  and  removed  to  the  satisfaction 

of  all  concerned. 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  projects  with  local  sponsorship 
and  local  contributions  to  start  with  a  clean  slate  and  do 
work  that  in  true  worth  will  stand  on  a  par  with  the  other 
splendid  efforts  of  Equity  in  matters  of  charitable  and  public 
concern. 

Equity,  therefore,  asks  that  the  subcommittee  recommend 
that  the  prohibition  in  the  law  against  the  theater  be  re- 
moved, and  that  the  Administration,  headed  by  Colonel  Har- 
rington, be  permitted  to  make  allotments  under  proper  condi- 
tions with  rcsporisible  sponsors  who  desire  to  be  helpful  to 
the  theater. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CAI.IKOUNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  26.  1940 


LETTER  FROM    MRS     ELEANOR    O.     ANDERSON,    INDUSTRIAL 

SECRETARY 


Mr.  OEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demand  for 
the  removal  of  the  pell  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  is 
spreading  all  over  the  country.  Tlii«  tax  remains  in  but 
8  Slateii  of  the  Union.  The  States  are  Alabama.  Arkansa.s, 
CkKirgia.  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
VlrRtnla.  The  reason  for  the  lncrea.se  In  Interest  is  no  doub*^ 
because  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  vote's  of  Representatives  from  States  where  the  low- 
Income  group«  cannot  pay  the  tax  as  a  prercquUlte  to  votlnc 
count  just  as  much  as  those  from  the  States  where  democ- 
racy 0%Uts.  The  ryes  of  the  Nation,  the  nrrxt  few  weeks, 
will  be  watching  the  votes  of  us  all  on  the  amendments 
difslgned  to  weaken  the  wtge-hour  and  the  Wagner  labor 
laws,  but  there  will  be  especial  attention  given  to  the  78  du- 
triclM  in  the  8  poll 'tax  States,  to  det4>rmine  the  contribution 
from  each  toward  bringing  a  greater  mea^ture  of  jujsticc  to 
our  low-income  groups.  This  contribution  will  help  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  poll-tax  issue  is  strictly  local  or  of 
Nation-wide  consequence.  If  representative  government 
really  functions  we  would  not  expect  much  support  from 
these  78  districts.  However,  all  know  that  in  spite  of  the 
few  voters  to  benefit  by  these  laws  there  will  be  support  from 
those  sections. 

The  letter  showing  the  new  recruits  to  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy is  printed  below. 

The  National  Board  of  the 
Young  Women's  Ch?jsttan  Associations 

or  THE  United  States  of  Amexica. 

New   York.  N.  Y..  April  23.  1940. 
Representative  Lte  E.  Grrm.. 

House  of  Representatives.  Wathington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Sni:  At  a  meeting  cf  th»  National  Industrial  Assembly  of 
the  Y  W  C.  A.  representing  35.000  industrial  workcis.  held  in 
Atlantic  City  last  week,  the  foUowlng  action  was  taken:  'Since 
the  roll  tax  denies  the  right  of  ctlzenship  to  individuals  in  many 
States,  be  It  resolved  that  the  National  Industrial  Assembly  urge 
the  passage  of  the  Geyer  bill  and  that  local  clubs  be  urged  to 
take  action  In  support  cf  this  bill. " 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  use  this  resolution  In  any  way 
you  see  (It. 


We  have  been  working  in  our  southern  groups  on  this  matter 
for  over  a  year.  We  will  now  urge  our  local  units  over  the  coun- 
try to  become  active.  We  would  appreciate  sugK(*sttcns  from  you 
as  to  the  status  of  your  bill  If  there  are  additional  hearings, 
perhaps  we  can  get  people  there.  I  wTote  to  a  good  many  people 
In  the  South,  but  fear  the  hearings  connicted  with  our  convention. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Eleanor   C.   Andet^on. 
Industrial   Secretary.   Leadership   Div^ion. 


Registration  of  Aliens 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  26.  1940 


RESOLUTION   BY   HAROLD   JOYCE   POST.    NO.    1116.    VETERANS 
OF   FOREIGN   WARS   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has  suffered  greatly  In  timei 
both  of  peace  and  of  war  from  pernicicus  activities  of  Insidious 
groups  working  under  the  dictation  cf  foreign  interests;  and 

\\'^erea«  it  is  vital  U)  the  protection  of  this  country  that  Fuch 
activities  be  curbed,  without,  however,  infringing  on  the  Indivldu?-! 
llt)ertles  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  nor  on  the  rights  of  foreign  citizens  to 
protect  and  advance  their  Interests  in  this  country;  and 

Whereas  protection  again.st  antl-Amerlcan  activities  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  groups  which  may  be  engaged  in  such  activities: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Renolved  fcj/  Harold  Joyce  Post,  So.  1116.  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign  Wan  of  the  United  States.  That  It  endorses  the  action  of  the 
ccngrewilonHl  committee  investigating  un-American  activities  (rom- 
mcnly  known  an  the  Dies  commlilee)  and  urges  the  adoption  of  ita 
reecmmendation  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  require  tho 
rcgiNtratlcn  of  all  groups  having  foreign  connections  and  the  filln|{ 
with  proper  nu'horitleg  of  Ustn  of  the  names  of  all  persons  afnUaled 
In  any  way  with  Huch  organizations,  trgether  wUh  adequate  penaltlei 
for  failure  to  comply  with  Bald  law;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  pri-pared  by  the  adju- 
tant of  thU  pi  at  and  be  forv.arded  to  Chaltmun  Dies  .ind  aUo  to 
Senatorn  B  K  WMm.ni  and  W  R  MintBAY,  and  to  Represcntallvea 
J.  TuoaxcukON  and  J.  R.  O  Cosmo*. 


Janii>M  Willi.H  Taylor 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OK    IKNNKHKKK 

IN  THE  HOL'SK  OK  RKrUESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,   and   public   service  of   Hon.   James  Willzb 
Tatlob,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing  of 
the  Honorable  J.  Will  Taylor,  the  Congress  sustained  a 
grievous  loss.  Through  his  many  years  of  service  here  Mr. 
Taylor  had  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  Members  of  the 
House,  regardless  of  party.  Mr.  Taylor  for  years  had  been 
one  of  the  colorful  fi?:ures  in  Tennessee  politics  and  was  un- 
questionably the  most  dominant  figure  in  the  activities  of  his 
party  not  only  in  Tennessee  but  in  the  entire  South.  He  was 
essentially  a  partisan  and  fought  hard  but  he  never  struck 
below  the  txMt,  and  his  regard  for  personal  friendship  tran- 
scended party  politics. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House  I  took  the  Im.mediate  op- 
IDortunity  of  renewing  and  extending  a  friendship  which  had 
ex'sted  between  us  for  nearly  20  years.  Prior  to  the  time  I 
came  to  Congress  I  never  visited  Washington  without  calling 
to  see  Mr.  Taylor  and  on  many  occasions  he  gave  me.  with 
the  most  complete  unselfishness,  valuable  advice  and  friendly 
counsel.    He  was  one  of  the  senior  statesmen  of  Tennessee 


mnd  I  mourn  his  going.  I  was  very  happy  that  his  family 
requested  that  I  be  named  on  the  official  committee  to  at- 
tend his  fimeral  and  at  those  exercises  I  saw  men  of  every 
political  creed  and  religious  faith  and  there  was  universal 
sorrow  at  the  untimely  passing^of  this  beloved  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  include  in  these  remarks  a  prayer 
for  those  who  have  been  promoted  to  a  higher  life,  recently 
made  over  the  radio  by  the  brilliant  and  eloquent  Rabbi 
Norman  Gerstenfeld  of  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congr^a- 
tion: 

CJod  glveth.  God  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  Name  of  God, 
blessed  be  the  righteous  Judge.  As  we  recall  the  beloved  ones 
who  have  passed  away,  these  words  come  to  heal  the  hurt  that 
death  has  wrought  Our  loved  ones  have  answered  the  summons 
that  sounds  for  all  mankind,  for  we  are  all  sojourners  upon  the 
earth  and  our  times  are  In  His  hands.  We  loose  our  hold  upon 
the  tree  of  life  when  our  time  is  come,  as  the  leaf  falls  from  the 
bough  when  lt«  hour  is  done.  The  deeds  of  the  righteous  enrich 
the  live*  of  men  as  the  fallen  leaf  enriches  the  soil  beneath.  The 
dust  returns  to  the  earth,  the  spirit  lives  on  with  God's  eternal 
years.  Like  the  stars  by  day.  our  beloved  dead  are  not  seen  with 
mortal  eyes,  but  they  shine  on  In  the  untroubled  firmament  of 
time.  Let  us  t)e  thankful  for  the  companionship  that  continues 
in  the  love  that  is  stronger  than  death  and  spans  the  gulf  of  the 
grave.  Treasuring  their  memory  let  ua.  In  the  presence  of  God, 
sanctify  His  name 

Extolled  and  hallowed  be  Thy  name  throughout  the  world  which 
Thou  has  created  according  to  Thy  wUl.  And  mayest  Thou  speed- 
ily estaolish  Thy  kingdom  of  righteousness  on  eartli. 

Praised  be  Thy  glorious  name  unto  all  eternity. 

May  the  Father  of  peace  send  peace  to  all  who  mourn,  and 
comfort  £dl  the  bereaved  among  us.    Amen. 

Will  Taylor  Is  gone  but  a  Nation  which  produced  him  and 
men  bke  him  has  nothing  ♦o  fear  from  the  future. 


Emmett  Marshall  Owen 


Samuel  Davis  McReynolds 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  MARVIN  JONES 

OF  TZXAfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedntBday,  AprU  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  strrles  of  Hon.  Bawivkl  Davis 
ilcRmroLos,  late  a  lUprescnUtl?*  from  th»  8tot«  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texa«.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fhould  like  to  say  • 
word  about  Sam  McRrriroLM,  of  Tennessee. 

I  shall  not  underUke  to  ductus  bis  record  of  service  In  the 
Bouse  of  RepresenUUves,  outstanding  though  it  was.  That 
win  be  done  by  others.  I  simply  want  to  pay  personal 
tribute  to  a  man  whom  I  knew  and  admired  as  an  ofBcial 
and  loved  as  a  friend. 

In  all  my  years  of  serrlce  tn  tlie  Rouse  of  RepresenUtives 
I  have  never  known  a  man  of  finer  pattern,  nor  have  I  known 
anyone  whose  character  and  ability  I  respected  more.  Then, 
too.  I  knew  him  as  a  friend,  for  whom  I  bad  a  great  personal 
affection.  It  seemed  that  almost  everyone  in  the  House  felt 
the  same  way.  Somehow  it  was  always  a  joy  to  meet  him 
and  to  receive  his  cordial  greeting.  His  very  character  In- 
s^Hred  confidence  In  everyone.  I  like  to  remember  him  for 
the  bright,  worth-while,  sterling  character  that  he  was. 

Sam  McReynolos  possessed  a  rare  personal  charm  that  is 
seldom  found  in  one  of  his  rugged  strength  of  character. 
That  combination  would  make  him  a  noteworthy  man  In  any 
company. 

No  one  that  I  knew  was  more  skilled  in  the  art  of  legisla- 
tive service.  Artistry  in  the  legislative  branch  is  not  built  on 
ability  alone.  Integrity,  loyalty,  patriotism,  love  of  country, 
tolerance,  understanding,  iriformation,  and  many  other  quali- 
ties are  a  part  of  the  make-up  of  a  successful  legislator. 

A  worth-while  record  is  not  built  just  on  mechanical  things. 
Behind  the  mechanical  Is  the  spiritual  make-up  that  gives 
life  to  the  worth-while  things  and  gives  understanding  to  the 
character  and  motives  of  men. 

Sam  McReynolds  possessed  these  various  qualities  to  a 
degree  that  few  men  possess  them. 

I  should  like  to  see  him  again. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

o» 

HON.  MARVIN  JONES 

OF  TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Emmttt  Marshau. 
Owen,   late   a   Representative   from   the  State  of   Georgia 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  period  of  20 
years'  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives  one  has  the 
privilege  of  associating  with  many  Members.  Some  of  them 
remain  but  a  short  time,  while  others  serve  for  a  period  of 
years.  As  the  nature  of  the  work  brings  us  together  in  a 
common  purpose,  the  House  soon  gets  the  measuie  of  the 
men  who  have  been  selected  to  serve  in  that  body. 

There  is  an  especially  close  relationship  between  the  Mem- 
bers who  serve  on  the  same  committee.  They  not  only  have 
their  work  together  in  the  House  but  they  also  meet  face  to 
face  day  after  day  in  the  formulating  of  the  terms  and  pur- 
poses of  legislation.  There  both  the  weak  and  the  strong 
points  of  men  are  frequently  brought  to  light. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  a  number  of  years  on  the  same 
committee  with  Emmett  Owen,  of  Georgia.  I  learned  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  fine  qualities  of  mind  euid  heart  which  he 
possessed.  Modest,  affable,  able  Emmett  Oweh  was  a  man 
of  deep  ccHivictions.  At  the  same  time  he  had  the  ripe  judg- 
ment and  good  sense  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  co- 
operate in  a  reasonable  way  in  working  out  the  practical 
pha.ses  of  legislation. 

The  men  who  knew  him  best  were  the  ones  who  appreciated 
him  most.  He  believed  in  the  American  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, and  he  had  a  sense  of  loyalty  that  kept  him  always 
close  to  the  principles  for  which  he  stood.  His  kindly,  gener- 
ous nature  endeared  him  to  everyone  whose  privilege  It  was 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  committee  or  in  the  House, 

Often  in  the  busy  realm  of  life  we  neglect  to  express  to 
people  the  appreciation  and  affection  we  have  for  them.  We 
grow  used  to  precioiu  things  and  they  seem  commonplace 
to  us.  Only  when  we  are  deprived  of  them  do  we  have  a  full 
appreciation  of  what  they  mean  to  us. 

The  association  with  Emmett  Owkm  Is  one  of  the  bright 
memories  of  my  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Emmett  Maraball  Owen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF  MTSSOintI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Emmett  Mabshall 
Owen,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
we  have  met  in  this  body  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  memory 
of  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  House,  Hon.  Emmett 
Marshall  Ow^en,  who  represented  the  PVjurth  Congressional 
District  of  Georgia,  and  who  passed  away  June  21,  1939. 

It  was  not  my  pleasure  to  have  known  Congressman  Owisr 
but  a  few  years,  as  he  had  not  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
but  for  a  few  sessions.  He  rendered  to  the  people  of  his 
district  and  to  his  country  honest,  faithful,  and  distinguished 
service.  Before  coming  to  Congress  he  had  been  honored 
by  the  p)eople  tn  his  State  and  had  served  them  eflBciently 
and  well  and  with  distinction. 

He  was  quiet  in  demeanor,  but  loyal  and  thoroughly 
dependable  to  his  constituents  and  his  friends. 


if 
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It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  honors  that  can  be  conferred  upon 
an  American  citiz^-n  to  be  elected  to  a  membership  in  this 
body.  It  IS  the  greatest  legiilaiive  body  in  the  world,  inas- 
much as  It  Is  the  greatest  la'A-mak.:ng  bcdy  cf  the  greatest 
government  on  this  earth.  It  is  ir.deed  not  only  a  great  honor. 
but  a  great  privilege.  Pricrdships  and  assccations  are 
formed  here  which  bind  us  close  together  and  remain  with 
US  as  long  as  we  live. 

EMMrrr  M.  Owkn  was  a  man  of  right  and  sound  judgment. 
He  thought  far  mere  deeply  on  public  questions  than  that 
Which  casual  acquaintance  might  cause  to  be  suspected.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  considerate  and  courteous  men  among 
cur  membership,  always  ready  to  be  helpful  when  opportunity 
arose  when  he  conscientiously  felt  tliat  he  could  properly 
do  so.  He  numbered  among  his  acquaintances  many  warm, 
loyal,  and  personal  friends,  and  no  one  was  mere  loyal  to 
these  whom  he  trusted  and  could  call  his  fnends  than  was  he. 
He  had  a  distm?^i5hed  political  career  and  gave  good  account 
Of  hLs  stewardship.  He  was  of  that  type  of  man  that  pre- 
ferred to  help  others  rather  than  to  have  them  help  him. 
It  can  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  was  faithful  and  loyal  to 
his  friends  and  to  the  offl'-lal  duties  assigned  to  him  by  his 
constituents.  He  was  honest,  capable,  and  efBcient.  He  is 
greatly  missed  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  as  well  as  by  his 
Georgia  constituents.  He  was  not  one  who  desired  to  seek 
notonety  or  applause,  but  he  was  a  brilliant  advocate,  a  wise 
legislator,  an  able  counselor,  and  a  gentleman  of  high  order. 
He  put  more  Into  the  world  of  value  than  he  took  away,  and 
a  man  of  that  type  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  success.  Pew 
men.  taking  Into  consideration  the  lime  In  which  he  served 
In  lhl.<i  body,  have  more  warm,  personal  friends  who  could 
be  depended  upon  and  trusted  than  did  he.  He  preferred  to 
(rrant  a  favor  than  ask  one,  and  as  I  think  of  him  as  he  was 
ihtre  lifM's  come  to  me: 

Th«  b*«it  will  orm«  in  th#  freal  "To  bt," 

It  u  tnirn  to  dcrv*  mttH  w»U. 

And  tho  worulrrful  futur*  w«  toon  nhftll  •••, 

tot  dmth  u  but  ttM  hmU. 


Sam  D.  McReynoldn 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

lYIbute  by  Senator  MrKxLLAm  on  the  life,  character,  and  public 
(i«TV->ce  of  Hon  Sam  D.  McR£tnold6.  lat«  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Memorials,  londer  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  remarks  by  the  Honorable 
Kennith  McKellar  and  a  letter  in  memory  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Sam  D.  McReynolds.  a  distingxushed  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

I  first  knew  the  Honorable  Saic  D  McRetnolds  when  he  was  a 
Circuit  Judge  In  Chattanooga,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

He  was  handsome,  courtly,  affable,  genial,  and  delightful  then  and 
remained  all  that  and  more  until  his  death  He  was  always  gra- 
ciovis  aiid  friendly  to  me.  I  did  not  serve  in  the  House  with  him. 
as  he  came  to  that  body  after  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  but  from 
the  beginning  of  his  career  In  the  House,  In  1923.  I  knew  hJm  and 
his  lovely  wife  very  well  Immediately  upon  hl.s  becoming  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  he  took  a  flue  place 
In  that  body  and  became  one  of  the  outstanding  Members 

Congressman  McRktj*ou»s'  service  on  the  Hotjse  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  gave  him  groat  prominence,  and  he  made  a  number  of 
trips  to  foreign  lands,  all  of  which  broadened  his  experience  and 
otkservation  and  gave  him  greater  opportunity  for  serving  his 
country. 

During  the  CooUdge  and  Hoover  administrations  the  Congressman 
d;d  not  have  opportunity  to  show  the  real  stuff  of  which  he  was 
made,  but  when  President  Roosevelt  took  office  in  1933  he  became 


one  of  the  President's  warrr.e^t  suppK^rtcrs  and  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  As  such  he  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  our  great  President,  who  repeatedly  hon- 
ored him. 

In  addition  to  the  pcrformar.ee  of  his  duties  on  the  floor.  Ccn- 
gressm2.n  McRetnolds  was  ever  ready  to  help  hts  constituents, 
secured  positions  for  many  of  them,  and  aided  them  m  all  their 
affairs  in  which  the  Federal  Government  wsis  concerned.  He  waa 
most  aucntlve  to  the  afTalrs  of  h:s  district.  He  was  unrelenting 
in  hl3  labor  for  the  people  of  hlB  district  and  enjoyed  their  fullest 
confidence    and   esteeni.    as    his   long   career   indicated. 

Conirressman  McReynouw"  name  was  frequently  mentioned  for 
the  position  cf  United  States  Senitar  and  at  one  time  I  am  quite 
.sure  he  could  have  become  ilie  nominee  of  his  party,  but  he  had 
become  very  much  Interested  in  foreign  relations  and  did  not 
wish  to  give  up  his  chairmanship  of  that  committee. 

The  home  Lfe  of  ihe  Congressman  was  very  beautiful.  He  and 
Mrs  McReynolds  had  but  one  daughter,  whom  he  Idol'.zcd.  and 
she  was  lovely.  I  think  I  never  knew  a  more  charming  family 
relat.onsh;p  than  was  his. 

Personally.  Sam  McReynolds  was  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men 
and  -a-as  good  company  In  the  cloak  room,  in  conference,  at  his 
home,  and  anywhere  else.  He  loved  people  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
spoke  unkindly  of  anyone.  His  fine  disposition  made  him  a  favo- 
rite with  evcr^-one  who  knew  him  Congressman  McReynolds 
died  full  of  honors,  with  his  loved  ones  arotuid  him,  and  ait«r  A 
successful  and  splendid  life. 


J.  Will  Taylor 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday.  April  24.  1940 

Tritnit*  by  n^nator  MrKri.(.AR  on  th*  Uf«,  charact*^,  and  pubUo 
MTVic*  (r1  Hon  J  Will  Tatloa,  UU  •  Rcpr«sctit«ilv«  from  tb« 
tttat«  of  T'  nr*e»«r« 

Mr,  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  8p*?aker.  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  incltide  the  following  remarks 
and  IrtKff  by  the  Honorable  Kenneth  McKcllar  in  memory 
of  the  late  Honorable  J,  Will  Taylor,  a  diktinguJjihed  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives: 

The  late  Hon  J  Will  Tatlo«  wa»  an  untisusl  man.  When  X 
tint  met  htm  he  wa«  the  secretary  of  former  Governor  Ben  W. 
Hooper.  At  that  time  he  was  a  comparatively  young  man,  ambi- 
tious to  a  degree,  intelligent,  energetic,  vigorous,  determined,  and 
never  afraid  to  take  a  position  on  any  matter.  He  was  then  living 
In  La  Follette.  Tenn  He  had  a  lovely  wife  and  two  lovely 
daughters  to  whom  he  was  very  devoted. 

Congressman  Taylor  early  became  tremendously  Interested  In 
politics  and  was  thus  Interested  all  his  life.  At  that  time  the 
Honorable  Richard  W  Austin  was  Congressman  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict. He  was  commonly  known  as  Dick"  and  was  exceedingly 
popular  When  Mr.  Taylor  ran  against  oongres-sman  Austin  very 
few  thought  he  had  a  chance  to  win.  Congressman  Austin  had 
long  been  Congressman  from  this  overwhelmingly  Republican  dis- 
trict, and  waj  regarded  a3  unbeatable.  J  Will  Taylor  made  a 
most  vigorous  campaign,  however,  and  won.  He  remained  In 
Congress  for  more  than  22  years.  After  his  elt-ctlon  he  moved 
to  Knoxvllle  and  became  Tennessee's  most  popular  Republican 
leader.  He  soon  was  selected  as  the  national  committeeman  of 
his  party,  and  during  the  Coolid^e  and  Hoovpr  f»dmlni.stratlons 
absolutely  controlled  every  Republican  office  in  Tennessee.  No 
one  could  be  appointed  who  did  not  have  his  support.  He  ruled 
with  a  strong  hand  If  memlsers  of  his  party  diiTered  with  him 
he  fought  them  in  the  open  and.  as  a  rule,  they  were  beaten  and 
accepted  his  suzerainty. 

Personally.  Congressman  Taylos  was  a  delightful,  affable,  and 
accomplished  gentleman.  If  t>eaten  at  any  time  he  took  his  de- 
feat with  a  smile.  IX  he  won  he  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
And  he  usually  won. 

While  adviser  to  Presidents  CooUdge  and  Hoover,  Congressman 
Tatlor  brooked  no  Interference  with  his  plans  He  was  an  uncom- 
promising Republican,  devoted  to  his  party,  ever  ready  to  fight  for 
It.  but  he  bore  no  prudgcs.  Probably  no  stronger  Republican  has 
arisen  In  Tennessee  during  my  time 

Congressman  Taylo.h  was  devoted  to  his  district  and  worked 
strenuously  and  vigorously  fc.r  its  every  interest.  At  first,  he  did 
not  think  highly  of  the  work  authorized  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act.  but  later  on  he  became  one  of  Its  vigorous  advocates 
and  aided  in  the  advancement  of  that  development. 

Although  he  was  an  uncompromising  Republican  and  I  was  and 
am  an  uncompromising  Democrat,  when  it  came  to  matters  of  inter- 


est to  the  whole  of  Tennessee  we  frequently  Joined  forces  and  worked 
for  Tennessee.  But  there  never  was  an  agreement  express  or  im- 
plied of  any  nature  or  description  between  us.  He  was  loyal  to  his 
p€u-ty  and  fought  me  politically  as  vigorously  as  he  fought  any  other 
Democrat.  Personally,  we  were  always  friends,  even  when  we  differed 
most  widely.  He  was  a  natural-lmrn  political  organizer,  and  his 
organization  in  the  State  was  probably  the  best  his  party  ever  had. 

Congressman  Taylor  was  very  active  on  the  floor  whenever  his 
Interests  were  involved.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  a  fearless  speaker, 
and  a  fearless  man.  I  was  opposed  to  him  politically  but  I  always 
honored  and  respected  him  personally.  I  admired  his  courage  and 
his  frankness  at  all  times. 

When  J  Will  Taytor  died  enormous  crowds  attended  Ills  funeral, 
and  I  believe  every  county  m  the  State  was  represented. 


1910  Liberalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  29  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER.  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Mr.  President,  on  April  23.  1940,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler  1  delivered  a 
very  interesting  address  to  the  Carolina  Political  Union  at 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C,  which  was  broadcast  over  the  Columbia 
Broadca&tlng  System.  The  speech  is  entitled  "1940  Liberal- 
ism." I  ask  that  It  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tbc 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  deeply  approclat4  your  Invitation  to  sddreM  th«  Carolina  Polr.l- 
cal  tTnlcn  Th"  very  rxUtenre  of  such  an  organization  evidencM  a 
mo«t  commrndnbte  int«re«t  tn  national  affairs.  Your  example  could 
well  b«  a  RUlde  for  American  youth — upon  whom  aooner  or  lat«r 
Will  fall  the  reoponJlblllty  for  good  gommxicnt. 

Worth  Carolina  one  of  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonlea — was  one  of 
the  last  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  and  then  only  after  Inclusion  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Having  felt  the  Iron  heel  of  the  royal  governors 
and  executive  dictation,  you  are  today  thre  only  State  to  deny  your 
elected  Governor  the  power  to  veto  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  With 
cotton  fields  and  textile  mills,  with  acres  of  tobacco  and  yotir  ciga- 
rette production,  you  are  at  once  both  a  leading  agricultural  and 
industrial  State. 

For  the  farmer  you  have  rich  and  fertile  acres:  for  labor,  the  most 
advanced  legislation  In  the  South;  for  the  youth,  full-term  schools 
and  fine  universities;  and  a  visitor  like  myself  Is  enthralled  with  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Oreat  Smoky  Mountain  Park.  North 
Carolina  Is  truly  a  most  American  State.  It  Is  the  natural  cradle  for 
a  political  union  whose  prestige  and  whose  liberalism  is  hailed  the 
width  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

But  during  these  critical  times,  when  the  world-wide  drift  In 
government  Is  toward  a  totalitarian  state,  when  a  Browder,  a  Tfeft. 
a  Dewey,  a  Wlllkle.  each  calls  himself  a  liberal,  when  ancient  and 
reactionary  Ideologies  are  clothed  in  streamlined  robes,  all  studded 
with  palatable  catch  phrases  and  proclaimed  as  modem  liberal  prin- 
ciples, then  the  time  has  come  to  ask  otirselves.  What  Is  true  liberal- 
ism? In  1923  I  was  In  Europe.  At  that  time  3rou  were  a  liberal  if 
you  stood  for  democracy.  Today  If  you  go  to  Germany,  Italy,  or 
Russia  and  are  for  democracy  you  are  a  reactionary,  a  Tory,  and  are 
living  in  the  "horse  and  buggy"  da3rs. 

Tou  and  I  are  Americans.  For  your  ancestors,  and  for  mine,  lib- 
eralism had  only  one  meaning — democracy.  They  spilled  their  blood 
and  sacrificed  their  all  in  1776  that  you  and  I  might  live  in  a  Repub- 
lic To  them  liberall.«m  meant  democracy;  and  to  my  mind.  In  1940, 
the  very  term  still  Irrevocably  connotes  democracy,  political  and 
economic. 

The  real  llljeral  of  today  Is  governed  by  the  same  fundamental 
principles  that  governed  Thomas  Jefferson,  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney.  Henry  Clay,  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Today  as  then  a  liberal 
would  preserve  civil  rights,  democracy,  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment at  all  costs.  Today  as  then  a  litaieral  would  resist  and  oppose 
concentration  of  wealth  In  the  hands  of  a  few. 

A  llt)eral  believes  In  a  limitation  of  the  power  vested  In  any  Indi- 
vidual. Any  deviation  from  this  basic  concept  Is  destructive  of 
democracy  and  the  American  way.  The  trend  toward  a  greater  and 
greater  concentration  of  wealth  necessitates  greater  and  greater 
centralization    of    government^-a   departure    from    democracy    and 


I  liberalism.  Power,  political  or  economic,  begets  power.  A  liberal 
believes  in  competition  and  would  regulate  or  control  business  only 
:  to  prevent  injustice  and  to  protect  the  weak  from  strangulation  by 
the  strong.  He  believes  there  must  be  equality  in  economic  oppor- 
tunity, 

A  liberal  loves  and  reveres  each  liberty  expressed  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  And  with  equal  force  he  hates  any  infringement 
of  civil  rights.  He  believes  in  freedom  of  expression.  He  would 
maintain  a  free  press,  free  in  the  sense  that  it  dares  to  speak  the 
truth  unhamjjered  by  Government  or  economic  pressure.  A  liberal 
is  tolerant.  Above  all  else  a  true  liberal  detests  intolerance.  Ho 
knows  It  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  Ignorsuice.  A  liberal  welcomes 
opposing  views.  He  recognlaies  the  democratic  worth  of  disagree- 
ment, the  right  of  every  person  to  differ,  and  a  liberal  extends  and 
applies  this  philosophy  to  the  workaday  world.  Political,  eco- 
nomic, religious,  racial,  or  any  other  form  of  Intolerance  is  abhorred 
by  those  who  would  bow  at  the  shrine  of  liberalism. 

A  genuine  liberal  did  not  see  German  airplanes  flying  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains  or  U-boats  lurking  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
during  the  last  war.  He  Ls  not  swayed  by  every  wave  of  hysteria 
that  sweeps  the  Nation.  Today  he  does  not  believe  that  Hitler  or 
his  Ideology  will  come  over  here  if  we  have  suflQclent  sense  not  to 
go  over  there — and  to  devote  our  energies  to  domestic  problems.  In 
this  country  a  liberal  Is  not  pro-French,  pro-EInglish,  or  pro-Ger- 
man; he  Is  pro-American  and  pro-democratic. 

Not  by  definition  but  by  achievement  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  nation  in  all  the  world.  We  are  the  greatest,  not  t>ecause 
of  any  single  asset;  other  nations  are  possessed  of  a  greater  area, 
a  larger  population,  and  even  more  natural  resources;  but  no  other 
nation  has  the  same  combination  of  assets. 

Democratic  government,  an  ambitious  and  progressive  popula- 
tion of  diverse  origin  and  talents  with  an  inventive  genius  un- 
equalled in  the  history  of  the  world,  fertile  and  productive  acres, 
great  forests,  rich  deposits  of  gold,  sliver,  and  other  minerals — all 
are  the  factors  that  have  made  ours  the  richest  and  freest  country 
in  the  world.  These  assets  permitted  us  to  solve  by  mass  produc- 
tion the  problem  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  and  with  them  at 
our  command  we  can,  by  the  exercise  of  unselfish  intelligence, 
solve  the  problem.^  of  agriculture  and  uncmploymert  that  today 
blight  our  national  existence  and  even  threaten  our  democracy. 

Unemployment,  antl-social  and  tmeconomlc.  continues  today  as  It 
has  for  a  decode.  It  is  a  ruitlonal  problem  of  the  firnt  magnitude, 
and  like  the  farm  problem  muAt  be  solved  before  this  Nation  will 
enjoy  a  balanced  economy  or  any  rcil  pr'^p<rlty.  As  a  nation  we 
have  Mid  that  those  In  need  are  entitled  to  adequate  relief,  but  the 
unempk/yrd  who  are  willing  to  work  are  entitled  U>  tnr  mart  than 
mere  relief;  they  have  a  more  baalc  and  ftmdamrntal  right — ttoa 
right  to  a  job. 

There  Is  no  single  panacea  for  the  unsolved  and  comparatively 
untouched  problem  of  ui>employment.  But  thu  dr>es  not  mean 
that  Its  solution  is  Impoaalble.  The  leaders  of  Industry,  labor,  agri- 
culture, government,  and,  yes.  of  the  church,  forsaking  their  Indi- 
vidual or  selfish  mteresta  for  the  national  welfare,  could  meet, 
confer,  and  hammer  out  tbc  answer. 

The  Inability  of  the  low-incotne  groups,  underprivileged  fanners, 
the  Jobless  workers  to  constmie  the  products  of  factory  and  farm 
increase  the  present  economic  turmoil.  Although  production  is 
approaching  1929  peaks,  fewer  workers  are  required,  but  the  labor 
supply  Lb  increased  each  year  by  nearly  600,000  young  men  and 
women.  The  Increased  productivity  of  labor  has  not  always  brought 
shorter  hours  and  better  wages,  the  dividends  of  progress  for  the 
worker.  Continued  and  inevitable  technological  improvements 
seem  to  mean  less  and  less  oppxirtiuiity  for  employment.  Labor 
ever  seeks  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  wealth  It  createe.  higher 
wages,  and  improved  working  conditions.  But  these  alone  are  not 
enough:  the  national  good  demands  that  workers  be  assured  of 
something  more  basic,  something  that  transcends  good  wages  and 
decent  conditions — Jobs. 

Work  for  the  unemployed — the  Government  must  furnish  it  luitil 
private  industry  does. 

Jobs  for  the  Jobless  and  parity  for  agriculture  with  Indtistry  la 
the  bilateral  goal  toward  which  labor,  business,  agriculttu'e.  and 
government  must  strive.  The  welfare  of  agriculture  with  Its  30.000,- 
000  people  directly  concerns  each  of  us — worker,  doctor,  lawyer, 
manufacturer,  educator,  and  politician  alike.  This  Is  no  theory. 
Facts  speak  for  thenaselves.  Statistics  Indicate  that  our  national 
income  over  a  period  of  years  has  Increased  at  the  ratio  of  seven 
billion  to  each  billion  increase  in  agricultural  income.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  our  population  is  engaged  In  agriculture,  and  they  receive 
only  11  percent  of  our  national  income,  and  so  long  as  this  is  true  a 
balanced  economy  Is  impossible.  Liabor,  through  organization,  has 
obtained  higher  wages.  Industry  has  been  afforded  the  protection 
of  tariff  walls.  In  some  instances  Industry  has  been  able  to  mam- 
tain  artificially  fixed  prices,  but  the  farmer,  while  selling  on  a 
world  competitive  market,  buys  on  this  protected  and  too  often 
noncompetitive  market. 

There  must  be  either  a  substantial  rise  in  farm  prices  or  a  sub« 
stantial  reduction  in  industrial  prices. 

Fair  prices  for  the  farmer  are  essential,  but  there  Is  something 
more  basic  for  agilcvilture,  even  as  an  opportimlty  to  work  Is  more 
basis  than  relief  for  labor — and  that  prerogative  for  the  farmer 
is  the  right  to  have,  to  hold,  and  to  own  his  farm. 
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Ours  Is  a  democracy  which  has  Its  roots  In  the  Individual  owner- 
ship of  land  bv  millions  of  Independent  farmers.  Two  rights  a 
liberal  holds  to' be  self-evident— the  right  of  every  man  to  own  a 
Plot  of  trround.  there  to  earn  his  living  and  rear  his  family,  and  the 
rieht  of  every  man  to  a  Job  at  decent  wages.  These  two  rights  are 
In  reality  but  twin  aspects  of  those  sacred.  Inalienable  human  rights 
of  'life  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  The  right  to  own 
a  farm  and  the  right  to  a  Job  are  closely  linked  one  with  the  other. 
We  cannot  drive  thousands  of  farmers  from  the  land  and  onto  the 
open  road  without  at  the  same  time  forcing  countless  thousands 
out  of  work  and  Into  the  streets  of  the  cities 

Are  we  today  preserving  these  rights  In  this  land  of  our? — the 
hope  of  all  the  earth?  Have  we.  the  Inheritors  of  this  vast  land 
with  Its  untold  riches  and  of  the  principles  to  which  the  pioneers 
of  democracy  consecrated  It.  have  we  maintained  and  reaffirmed 
these  rights  as  each  succeeding  generation  must?  The  liberal 
an.'swcrs  we  are  falling.  We  must  have  the  strength  and  the  will 
to  deserve  and  to  maintain  democracy.  Free  institutions  and  Ideals 
are  being  stricken  from  the  map  of  Europe  by  militaristic  gangster- 
Ism  They  may  be  stricken  here,  unless  each  of  our  citizens  Is 
assured  those  economic  rlghU  which  are  the  promise  of  American 

life. 

Let  VIS  look  for  a  moment  at  what  has  been  happening  on  the 
land  the  land  from  whence  comes  our  strength  as  a  nation.  Until 
recently  throughout  most  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  the 
vast  majority  of  our  farmers  have  owned  the  land  they  worked. 
That  is  no  longer  the  case  In  1880  about  three-fourths  of  otir 
farmers  owned  the  land  they  farmed.  Today  only  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  Nations  7  000,000  farmers  own  their  farms  The 
number  of  farm  tenants  Increased  from  about  a  million  in  1880  to 
over  2  800.000  in  1935.  Farm  tenancy  U  not  growing  In  North  Caro- 
lina. You  have  checked  It.  and  as  a  nation  we  must  check  and 
reverse  thU  trend  toward  a  modern  agricultural  feudalism. 

Not  only  Is  farm  tenancy  on  the  increase,  but  farmers  are  being 
driven  from  farms  This  Is  dangerous  and  un-American;  It  ta 
prrilotis  economically  and  socially.  Forccloimre,  drought,  and 
mechanization  since  1930  have  pushed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farm  famlllea  from  the  land  These  uprooted  families  have  few 
altirnativM  They  have  taken  to  the  road  in  a  hopeless  nomadic 
M  arch  for  work;  they  have  swelled  the  relief  rolls.  They  have  added 
new  recruiu  to  the  army  of  unemployed. 

Congress  would  not  retard  progress,  and  there  Is  no  complete 
human  solution  for  drought,  but  there  Is  something  that  can  be 
done  to  prevent  cruel  antl-soclal  and  uneconomic  foreclosures.  Dls- 
po  session  has  been  one  of  the  great  factors  In  the  creation  of  a 
migrant  problem  that  has  reared  its  ugly  and  monstrous  head  In 
California  Farmers  dispossessed  In  Oklahoma  or  Arkansas  oi  else- 
where, moving  from  county  to  county  and  State  to  State  In  a 
desperate  search  for  economic  opportunity,  have  converged  on  our 
Pacific  coast. 

What  Is  taking  shape  In  our  Nation  faster  than  perhaps  any  of 
us  reali»  Is  the  creation  of  a  large  landless  class,  mobile  and  mi- 
gratory, totally  lacking  economic  security  or  the  equality  of 
economic  opportunity  that  should  be  theirs. 

A  farm-credit  policy  that  creates  new  tenants  through  fore- 
closure faster  than  any  Government  agency  can  rehabilitate  them 
must  t)e  altered. 

A  new  philosophy  of  agricultural  credit  must  be  adopted — a 
philosophy  whose  application  will  keep  the  farmer  on  the  farm  and 
afford  to  him  a  measure  of  security  hitherto  denied  him. 

Senator  Bankheao.  of  Alabama.  Senator  La  Poixrm.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  I  have  introduced  legislation  which  would  establish  lower 
Interest  rates  on  Federal  loans  to  the  farmer.  Congressman  Jonis 
has  Introduced  a  companion  bill  in  the  House.  This  legislation 
would  do  more  than  reduce  Interest  rates.  It  provides  a  formula  for 
the  adjustment  of  farm  debts.  It  would  take  the  whole  problem 
to  the  farm,  there  to  attain  Its  solution  by  giving  a  farmer  the 
opportunity  to  remain  on  the  farm  and  to  meet  debt  obligations 
adjusted  to  the  productivity  and  economy  of  his  farm. 

This  legislation  is  liberal,  it  is  far  reaching,  but  It  attacks  a 
tremendous  and  shocking  evil,  one  that  Is  dangerous  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  If  agriculture  as  we  know  it  is  to  continue,  definite 
and  corrective  steps  must  be  swiftly  taken.  Opponents  have  de- 
nounced the  legislation  as  radical,  as  socialized  credit,  and  as  a 
confusion  of  money  lending  and  charity  But  let  me  remind  those 
who  make  such  charges  that  great  banks,  railroads,  insurance  com- 
panies, corporations,  and  even  cities  have  enjoyed  and  utilized  the 
same  type  of  credit.  The  so-called  Wheeler -Jones  bill  extends  the 
principles  of  R.  F.  C.  credit  for  Industry  to  the  farmer.  We  seek 
to  save  agriculture,  to  save  homes,  lives,  and  souls,  not  Jiist  giant 
corporate  enterprises. 

Failure  to  take  liberal  action  on  the  farm-debt  problem  today  will 
mean  drastic  action,  fascist  or  communistic,  tomorrow. 

Liberals  who  see  the  Nation's  economic  and  political  Ills,  who 
have  diagnosed  the  malady,  and  who  can  offer  sound  remedies,  are 
the  real  conservatives  and  the  real  patriots  And  those  who  would 
do  nothing,  those  who  would  let  the  patient  limp  along,  they  are 
the  dangerous  radicals,  for  sooner  or  later  the  system  woiild  crumble 
and  In  lu  stead  would  come  the  extreme  as  it  came  in  Germany 
and  In  Russia. 

Economic  Injustice  to  the  underprlvlUged  In  every  walk  of  life  has 
led  farslghted  people  to  devote  themselves  to  Its  correction.  During 
the  last  few  years  we  have  made  great  progress  We  have  extended 
the  borders  of  economic  justice.     Liberals  must  continue  to  devote 


themselves  toward  the  objective  of  more  and  more  economic  democ- 
racy, but  In  so  doing  the  overwhelming  and  fundamental  Importance 
of  political  democracy  cannot  be  overlooked.  Economic  democracy 
and  Justice  can  be  attained  only  through  democratic  processes. 

The  youth  of  today  are  thinking— thinking  in  terms  of  economics 
and  politics — in  an  effort  to  determine  what  fate  holds  for  them. 

Today  you  are  at  military  age.  To  the  east  and  to  the  west  there 
Is  war.  Today  you  are  atxDut  to  leave  the  academic  world  for  the 
practical  and  real  one.  Here  depressed  economic  conditions  limit 
your  opportunities.  But  your  fate  in  a  democracy — in  the  United 
States — depends  greatly  upon  yourselves.  Be  realistic,  be  progres- 
sive, be  guided  by  the  fundamental  concepts  of  liberalism.  Main- 
tain your  sanity  and  thus  aid  the  Nation  to  keep  its  sense  of  bal- 
ance. Have  courage  and  keep  your  faith  in  democracy.  We  can 
and  we  will  remain  at  peace.  We  can  and  we  will  restore  economic 
opportunity. 

Problems  AflFecting  the  Motorist 
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OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  29  aegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24^ ,  1940 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.     ROBERT     R      REYNOLDS.     OF     NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  now  recognized  that 
vacation  travel  is  a  great  factor  in  economic  conditions.  On 
April  22  and  23,  there  was  held  in  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  a 
regional  conference  of  A.  A.  A.  motor  club  executives  from 
11  Southeastern  States  and  southern  Ohio.  The  purjxjse  of 
this  gathering  was  to  appraise  travil  facilities  In  the  South- 
east and  to  gear  travel  ser\'ice  machinery  to  meet  present- 
day  demands.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  deliver  the  banquet 
address  at  this  conference,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  indeed  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ppeak  at  this  con- 
ference. When  the  invitation  was  extended  to  me  by  my  long-time 
friend.  Russell  Singer.  I  was  Informed  that  your  meetings  have  a 
twofold  purpose:  First,  to  appraise  your  respective  motor  clubs  In 
the  light  of  demands  Ln  this  new  era  of  highway  use.  and.  aecond, 
to  consider  the  many  problems  facing  car  owners  with  a  view  to  new 
and  vlgorotis  action. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  your  conference  is  most  timely.  We 
are  today  going  through  another  of  those  periods  of  national  read- 
justment. E\eryone  Is  thinking  In  terms  of  our  Institutions,  our 
methods  of  living,  and  our  economic  practices  In  relationship  to 
the  future  of  cur  democratic  system  As  never  before,  our  people 
are  seeking  to  understand  the  vital  forces  which  affect  their  wel- 
fare, their  income,  and,  in  fact,  every  phase  of  their  day-to-day 
existence.  This  new  Interest  may  be  attributed  In  part  to  a  better 
understanding  of  conditions.  The  radio  and  the  press  are  helping 
our  people  to  become  t>etter  Informed  atxjut  things  which  affect 
them. 

Out  of  It  has  come  a  new  appreciation  for  organized  effort.  Group 
action  Is  providing  leadership  In  meeting  the  problems  which  Indi- 
viduals cannot  solve  alone  The  conference  table  has  become  a 
symtxjl  of  American  progress  All  elements  of  our  economic  and 
social  life  are  l)ecomlng  well  organized.  Great  benefits  are  accru- 
ing to  groups  of  high  purpose  and  with  Intelligent  leadership.  No 
better  evidence  of  the  trend  toward  organization  can  be  found  than 
the  fact  that  some  20.000  conventions  are  scheduled  for  1940.  At 
these  gatherings  will  be  discussed  problems  confronting  all  our 
citizens.  It  goes  without  saying  that  public  support  is  readily 
forthcoming  for  organizations  which  are  filling  an  important  need 
and  which  are  rendering  real  service  to  the  people  they  represent. 
Thus  It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  motorists  will  respond  quickly 
to  more  aggressive  action  In  their  behalf. 

The  automobile  la  now  an  Integral  part  of  American  life  and  a 
vital  necessity  Highway  use  Is  the  very  Ufeblood  of  cur  economic 
and  social  fabric.  Yet  attempts  are  being  made  to  confuse  public 
thinking  on  transportation  Issues.  Thus  the  problems  of  highway 
transportation  loom  large  on  our  "must  list"  for  National.  State, 
and  local  action  There  are.  of  course,  two  phases  of  highway  prob- 
lems— the  problems  In  connection  with  commercial  highway  use 
and  the  problenxs  which  affect  private  motorists.  Involved  In  the 
latter  is  the  daily  movement  of  26.000.000  passenger  cars.  In  the 
hands  of  more  than  30  000,000  owners  and  drivers,  and  over  3,000,000 
miles  of  roads  and  streetA. 
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Fcmetlmes  I  fmr  that  too  many  of  us  never  view  our  highway 
transport  as  a  great  national  Industry  but  rather  in  terms  of  the 
Individual  automobile.  The  great  mass  of  our  citizens  have  never 
appreciated  the  tremendous  advances  in  the  progress  of  our  Nation 
that  are  directly  attributable  to  the  cheap  and  flexible  transporta- 
tion offered  by  the  motorcar. 

To  say  that  It  Is  the  very  basis  of  our  national  well-being  is  not 
putting  it  too  strongly.  One  has  only  to  consider  that  the  annual 
retail  turn-over  in  our  highway  transport  system  Is  In  the  vicinity 
Of  $9,000,000,000  a  year,  or  roughly  one-fourth  of  all  consumer 
expenditures,  to  realize  the  deep-rooted  effect  highway  transport  has 
on  our  country,  lo  think  of  the  motor  vehicle  merely  a£  a  speedier 
substitute  for  the  horse  Is  to  underestlnmte  Its  range. 

Tlie  Invention  of  the  automobile  and  Its  wide  dlfTuslcn  has  In- 
fluenced the  shift  of  our  population,  aided  the  growth  of  suburbs, 
and  affected  the  size  of  villages:  marketing  areas  have  completely 
changed;  the  Isolation  of  the  fanner  has  been  lessened;  our  educa- 
tional system  has  been  revolutionized,  with  the  rural  consolidated 
school  replacing  the  one-room  achoolhouae  and  Its  limited  facilities; 
highway  transportation,  along  with  electricity,  has  dispersed  our 
factories,  with  the  result  that  manufacturing  is  no  longer  limited  to 
certain  regional  areas,  and.  equally  as  important,  the  American 
people  have  learned  to  play  and  now  enjoy  a  new-tj-pe  vacation. 

Travel  Is  today  an  objective  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  It  is 
evidence  of  national  restleftness — the  urge  to  go  places  and  see 
things.  We  have  literally  come  to  the  point  where  "hop  in"  is  more 
than  an  expression:  It  reflects  a  state  of  mind. 

This  new  desire  lor  travel  Is.  of  course,  an  outgrowth  of  Individual 
tran.<-portatlon  Its  effect  upon  attitudes  and  Ideas  cannot  be  accu- 
rately summarized.  But  there  Is  clearly  an  entrancemcnt  of  geo- 
graphic consclousnem.  The  farmer  departs  from  the  Kansas  wheat 
field  to  see  the  cities,  the  mountains,  and  the  ocean:  the  resident  of 
the  seaboard  leaves  home  to  s«e  the  wheat  fields  and  the  plains. 
The  New  Yorker  comes  South  to  see  the  Oreat  Smokies  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  Our  residents  go  northward  to  see  the  World>  Fair. 
Except  In  very  Isolated  sections  of  our  country.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  those  persons,  quite  common  a  century  ago,  who  bad  never 
left  the  counties  of  their  birth.  Today  our  people  from  every  section 
are  constantly  meeting.    They  are  the  motorists. 

It  Is  of  the  problems  of  the  motorist  about  which  I  wish  to  speak. 
He  is  the  one  cxir  owner  who  uses  his  automobUe  to  go  to  work,  to 
send  his  children  to  school,  to  ride  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  to  take 
the  family  on  vacation.  He  was  here  first.  He  is  the  one  who  looks 
to  the  American  Automobile  Association  and  Its  afOllated  clubs  to 
assure  him  maximum  efficiency,  convenience,  and  economy  in  the 
ti3e  of  his  car.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  speak  briefly  for  the 
motorist. 

First,  however,  let  me  position  myself  as  regards  my  right  to  speak 
on  this  subject.  Travel  has  been  one  of  my  lifetime  hobbies.  I  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  car  owners  in  this  mountain  country  in  which  we 
are  cow  meeting.  I  enjoyed  the  thrills  and  adventures  of  driving  in 
the  road'icss  era.  About  16  years  ago  I  made  a  trip  around  the 
w^orld,  visiting  many  places  where  the  people  had  never  before  seen 
an  automobile.  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  gain  first-hand  infor- 
mation oil  the  vital  force  of  motor  clubs  in  many  lands. 

As  a  vice  president  of  our  national  association  for  the  last  0  years. 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  see  at  close  range  what  our  organization  and 
Its  725  affiliated  clubs  and  branches  are  doing  in  behalf  of  car  owners. 
Since  I  entered  the  United  States  Senate  in  1932  I  have  ot>served  the 
prestige  and  Influence  of  our  association  In  official  circles  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere.  Five  years  ago  I  made  a  tour  covering  the 
broad  face  of  the  United  States  and  wltne&sed  conditions  affecting 
motorists  in  virtually  everj-  State.  So  whatever  you  may  think  of 
senatorial  ppepches  In  general,  I  believe  that  I  can,  with  pardonable 
pride,  say  that  I  can  speak  on  my  subject  with  a  degree  of  authority. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  suppose  we  also  position  our  organi- 
zation with  regard  to  Its  qualifications  to  represent  the  motorist. 
It  was  organized  In  1902.  There  were  less  than  23,000  automobiles 
In  use  at  that  time.  Cranks  on  cars  and  "cranks"  were  yelling 
"get  a  horse."  It  was  the  A.  A.  A.  which  conducted  reliability 
runs  to  prove  the  automobile  was  feasible.  These  encouraged 
public  acceptance.  It  was  our  association  which  led  the  move- 
ment for  gcod  roads,  resiilting  In  our  progressive  plan  for  Federal 
aid  for  highways.  It  was  the  A.  A.  A.  which  made  automobile 
racing  a  laboratory  for  testing  machines  and  materials.  It  Is  the 
A.  A.  A.  which  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  forces  seeking  con- 
structive motor-vehicle  laws  and  regulations.  It  has  stood  as  the 
rallying  group  for  all  things  designed  to  Improve  motoring  con- 
ditions. In  legislative  circles  It  has  never  been  looked  upon  as  a 
lobbying  group,  even  an  abovebcard  and  constructive  association 
acting  for  the  motorists.  All  this  has  been  for  the  common  good 
of  the  steadily  Increasing  millions  of  private-car  owners.  It  U  In 
addition  to  the  direct  services  and  protection  given  to  Individual 
members. 

Thus  our  association  has  over  a  period  of  nearly  four  decades 
had  a  constructive  part  In  the  development  of  highway  transporta- 
tion. It  has  Justly  earned  a  place  In  the  hall  of  fame  of  organi- 
zations rendering  a  valuable  service  to  the  American  people.  Now 
what  about  the  future?  To  my  way  of  thinking  the  opportunities 
for  the  motor  club  have  Jtist  l>egun.  Then  Is  a  new  appreciation 
for  the  institutions  which  merit  the  tight  to  have  a  part  in 
planning  for  the  future.  Merited  the  right  because  of  distinguished 
service  rendered  In  the  past — because  of  experience  which  can  be 
translated  into  bcneflci&l  action. 


There  are  some  who  contend  that  the  motor  club  is  not  as 
essential  as  It  once  was.  These  people  belong  in  the  class  with 
these  who  believed  the  automobile  would  never  replace  the  horse, 
that  planes  would  be  tised  only  by  dare-devils,  and  that  radio 
would  never  be  more  than  a  toy.  I  am  convinced  that  the  motor 
club  is  today  on  the  threshold  of  its  greatest  oppf^tunity.  Ita 
field  of  service  Is  virtually  unlimited.  Its  experience  is  needed  In 
attaining  the  things  necessary  to  assure  the  full  advantages  of 
highway  transportation.  It  Is  the  only  organization  well  equipped 
to  enlist  national  support  essential  to  advancing  the  cause  of  the 
car  owners. 

Fortunately,  our  people  seem  to  be  getting  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  basic  importance  of  highway  transportation.  They  are  more 
and  more  visualizing  the  automotive  indtistry  as  a  user  of  raw 
materials  and  employer  of  labor.  They  are  getting  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  truck  and  bus  as  a  necessary  utility  of  service.  As 
Individuals  travel  more,  they  see  the  tremendous  progress  being 
made  lu  building  roada  and  handlli^g  traffic  in  some  sections.  It 
makes  them  more  elcrt  to  the  advantage  of  these  things  In  their 
home  section. 

What  are  the  contentions  of  those  who  think  the  motor  club 
has  outlived  its  usefulness?  They  say  that  we  have  reached  the 
saturation  point  In  car  ownership  and  use.  This  is  error  number 
one. 

Foresighted  authorities  are  already  predicting  40.000,000  cars  on 
the  roads  by  1960.  As  better  cars  are  built  at  lower  prices,  one-car 
families  are  becoming  two-  and  three-car  families.  People  are 
using  their  cars  more  and  travel  horizons  are  being  broadened. 
Transcontinental  Journeys  and  trips  to  Canada  and  Mexico  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Thus  demands  for  motoring 
services  are  l>ecomlng  greater.  While  the  luxury  and  economy  of 
the  modern  car  has  made  travel  easier,  it  has  also  made  motorists 
more  intelligent  and  demanding  travelers.  A  map  is  not  enough  for 
the  car  owner  of  today.    He  wants  full  and  complete  travel  service. 

It  is  contended  that  with  a  million  miles  of  paved  roads  our 
highway  sj'stem  has  been  built.  This  is  error  No.  3.  The  Job  of 
rebuilding  roads  for  current  and  future  traffic  needs  is  perhaps 
greater  than  was  the  original  Job  of  providing  roads.  Virtually  our 
whole  highway  system  needs  to  be  modernized.  Express  highways 
In  areas  of  heavy  traffic,  divided-lane  highways,  better  sight  dis- 
tances on  many  existing  roads,  and  many  other  improvements  are 
needed.  Motorists  are  now  realizing  that  SO-miles-an-bour  high- 
ways are  not  stifficlent  for  OO-mlles-an-hotir  vehicles. 

Fortunately,  highway-planning  surveys  now  under  way  in  47 
States  are  providing  a  factual  basis  for  road  building.  Political 
expediency  and  guesswork  have  no  place  in  modern  highway  con- 
struction. They  must  go.  Having  come  through  the  whole  motors 
era  as  the  public  defender  of  the  motorists"  rights,  the  American 
Automobile  Association  is  well  qualified  to  continue  leadership  In 
the  highway  movement. 

It  Is  claimed  that  such  things  as  signposting  of  highways  has  been 
done.    This  is  error  No.  3. 

Some  sections  of  the  country  are  over-signposted  and  others  are 
under-signposted.  In  many  areas  signs  are  not  properly  placed 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  facilitating  travel  or  assuring  safety 
of  travel.  It  Is  often  difficult  for  motorists  to  know  which  road 
leads  to  where.  Federal  markers  are  often  left  on  lltLle-used  roads 
when  better  and  heavier-traveled  roads  are  built.  Here  community 
pride  must  give  way  to  the  general  good.  The  motor  club  has  and 
is  doing  much  to  clarify  this  difficult  and  confusing  situation. 

It  is  said  that  every  State  and  city  now  has  traffic  laws  and 
regulations.    This  is  error  No.  4. 

Every  Slate  and  city  does  have  rules  governing  the  movemsnt  of 
vehicles  and  requirements  for  operators.  But  they  are  as  varied  as 
the  theories  for  national  recovery.  I  dare  say  that  a  Tennessee 
motorist  driving  to  New  York  and  following  Tennessee  traffic  rules 
would  violate  many  hundreds  of  traffic  laws.  Full  convenience  from 
the  use  of  the  automobile  demands  that  States  and  municipalities 
standardize  basic  traffic  regulations.  It  Is  essential  to  eliminate 
confusion  and  thc-eby  add  to  traffic  safety. 

But  time  does  not  permit  listing  all  the  errors  In  the  viewpoints 
of  those  who  are  blind  to  motoring  needs.  I  could  go  on  from 
errors  4  to  400.  The  simplification  of  our  motor-tax  structure,  with 
some  degree  of  equity,  Is  long  overdue.  The  motorist  Is  the  special 
target  for  tax  grabbers  who  bow  to  expediency.  That  goes  for  the 
Congress,  which  has  pj-ramlded  Federal  gasoline  taxes  on  the  already 
topheavy  State  gasoline  taxes.  We  now  have  the  highly  ques- 
tionable practice  of  using  license-plate  I'sruance  as  a  blackjack  to 
collect  other  taxes  having  no  relationship  to  car  use.  Tremendous 
exans  of  motor  taxes  levied  for  highways  :ire  diverted  to  other  than 
road  purposes. 

T^e  motor-tax  situation  has  been  well  described  as  follows: 

The  motorist  arises  in  the  morning.  He  goes  to  the  garage  to  get 
his  Federal -taxed  car.  He  Inspects  hie  Federal-taxed  tires.  Driving 
out.  he  stops  to  buy  some  Federal-  and  State-taxed  gasoline.  He 
glances  at  his  mail  while  waiting  and  is  n  minded  that  he  must  buy 
his  license  plates  and  renew  his  driver's  license.  Two  more  taxes. 
Near  the  office  he  steers  Into  a  parklng-mtter  zone  and  pays  another 
tax.  Then  he  reads  in  the  paper  that  a  nearby  road  cannot  be 
Improved  because  the  road  funds — his  taxes — have  been  diverted. 
But  he  gets  really  mad  when  his  secret iry  mentions  the  Joys  of 
owning  a  car  as  a  prelude  to  asking  for  a  "aise. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  as  regards  moioring  problems.  However, 
I  believe  that  I  have  touched  upon  enough  to  indicate  that  strin- 
gent and  organized  action  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  benefits  we 
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have  obtained  from  the  automobile.  I  have  also  tried  to  Indicate 
my  confidence  In  the  motor  club  aa  an  agency  of  service  In  thla 
respect. 

While  I  recognize  the  fact  that  brtjadly  speaking,  highway 
transportation  knowa  no  State  lines,  I  am  partlcxilarly  concerned 
Mth  the  problems  of  the  motorists  In  the  South.  They  have  an 
important  bearing  on  travel  development,  a  subject  In  which  I 
am  vitally  Interested. 

The  South  has  always  been  an  objective  for  vacation-bound 
tcurists.  As  the  number  of  automobiles  In  the  country  has  In- 
creased and  as  roads  have  been  built,  there  has  followed  a  steady 
Increase  In  the  tide  of  southern  travel.  However.  It  Is  only  within 
recent  years  that  our  section  has  become  trtily  alert  to  the 
opportunities  of  travel  development.  Many  States  are  spending 
large  sums  for  advertising  New  vacation  objectives  are  l)eliig 
created.  New  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  the  historic  areas  which 
have  survived  from  the  Old  South. 

It  la  now  the  opportune  time  for  the  New  South  to  reap  full 
advantages  from  promotion  of  our  recreational  advantages.  This 
conference,  with  travel  and  travel  services  looming  large  on  the 
program,  has  been  well  timed.  It  Is  you  men  and  women  here  to- 
night who  will  meet  and  serve  our  visitors.  You  will  be  otir  am- 
bassadors In  the  travel  movement. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  southern  travel  outlook  Is 
encouraging.  President  Roosevelt  has  proclaimed  1940  as  Travel 
America  Year.  World  conditions  permitting,  the  President  will 
shortly  dedicate  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  It 
will  focus  national  attention  on  this  matchless  area.  Here  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  has  been  developed  another  great  playground. 
It  offers  recreational  facilities  and  natural  and  man-made  wonders 
sufficient  to  challenge  the  imagination.  Closing  of  the  travel 
gates  of  Evirope  has  awakened  more  interest  In  seeing  America. 
The  South  has  done  an  extremely  fine  Job  of  bringing  Us  vaca- 
tion resources  to  the  attention  of  the  cotintry.  All  these  things 
mean  that  the  travel  urge  Is  running  strong  and  the  movement 
of  adventure-tx)und  travelers  during  1940  is  expected  to  exceed 
all   previous  records. 

In  appraising  travel  opportunities  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
sidering the  conditions  necessary  for  full  benefits,  this  conference 
Is  on  a  constructive  basis  Travel  development  places  a  great  re- 
sponsibility on  sections  which  are  catering  to  vacationists  These 
sections  must  keep  abreast  with  the  times  If  they  are  to  maintain 
a  steady  and  continuing  tide  of  travel. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  I  have  been  Intensely  interested  in  every 
activity  having  to  do  with  bringing  the  South's  attractions  to 
the  attention  of  travel-minded  millions.  I  have  made  many 
travel  speeches.  While  I  must  confess  that  on  most  occasions  I 
have  urged  people  to  come  to  North  Carolina,  I  have  not  over- 
looked entirely  the  great  attractions  of  Tennessee  and  our  sister 
States  After  all.  Tennessee  was  carved  from  North  Carolina  and 
we  "tar  heels"  still  feel  an  obligation  for  the  welfare  of  otir 
neighboring  State 

In  concluding  my  remarks  tonight,  I  want  to  touch  on  a  phase 
of  travel  development  which  we  In  the  South  have  partly  over- 
looked. It  has  to  do  with  the  responsibility  we  owe  our  visitors. 
I  shall  speak  frankly  because  I  feel  the  subject  is  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  our  section. 

At  times  I  have  Ijeen  somewhat  embarrassed  by  some  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  me  by  people  In  other  States.  Such  questions  as  these: 
Senator,  why  do  some  of  the  Southern  States  permit  cattle  to  roam 
the  highways  and  endanger  motorists?  Bob.  why  do  you  south- 
erners permit  vehicles  with  one  light  to  be  on  the  roads  at  night? 
Senator.  I  enjoy  going  to  the  South,  but  why  are  some  of  your 
roads  so  narrow.  I  said  these  questions  were  embarrassing.  They 
are.  because  they  Indicate  that  we  are  not  as  progressive  as  we 
should  be  in  tackling  some  really  acute  problems  affecting  both  our 
own  people  and  visitors. 

Here  is  a  tjrplcal  case  In  point.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  a 
lawyer.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  critical  of  our  system  of  law 
enforcement.  On  the  whole,  the  Southern  States  have  done  a  fine 
Job  of  creating  and  operating  highway  patrols.  They  are  composed 
of  trained  men.  alert  to  the  safety  of  motorists  and  appreciative  of 
their  responsibility.  Thus,  from  this  standpoint,  enforcement 
methods  have  Improved.  But  the  situation  as  regards  the  motorist 
who  runs  afoul  of  the  law  is  not  so  good.  He  can  either  plead 
guilty  and  pay  a  fine,  or  not  guilty,  and  is  bound  over  for  later 
trial.  A  delay  of  a  week  or  two  is  necessary.  The  motorist  may 
live  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  the  cost  of  staying  over  or  return- 
ing for  trial  would  be  too  heavy.  Some  method  should  be  worked 
out  to  give  both  visitors  and  residents  Immediate  trial,  particularly 
In  minor  cases.  Any  other  plan  txsrders  on  denying  a  nonresident 
due  process  of  law.  Swift,  speedy  trial  before  a  Judge  paid  on  a 
salary  basis  is  a  primary  need  in  order  to  give  fair  treatment  to 
the  visiting  motorist,  and  to  do  away  with  speed  traps,  exorbitant 
fines,  excessive  costs,  and  other  abuses  that  grow  up  when  Justice 
operates  on  a  fee  basis.  The  motorist  has  no  alternative  to  plead- 
ing guilty.    It  Is  a  situation  which  should  be  corrected. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  attend  and  participate  In  this  confer- 
ence. I  know  that  your  discussions  will  be  productive  of  much 
good  in  the  direction  of  better  motormg  conditions.  There  is  no 
greater  opportunity  for  real  public  service  today.     I  can  pledge  to 


you  my  wholehearted  cooperation  in  any  and  till  movements  to 
advance  the  interests  of  highway  transportation.  Such  undertak- 
ings further  a  cause  which  has  a  vital  bearing  on  every  phase  of 
our  whole  national  economic  and  social  system. 


Senator  WTieeler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  29  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  BOSTON  SUNDAY  POST 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  with  reference  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Wheeler],  published  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Post,  of 
April  14.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  April  14.  1940] 
BtTHTON    K.    WnnxES — The    Yankeb    From    thi    West — Yommrr. 

PioNrntTNG   AisTD   PoLxncAL   Battles   of    FAMors   Liberal   Sfnatob 

From  Montana.  Democeatic  Candidate  for  PRrsiDENCT.  Who  Was 

BoBN  u*  Hudson.  Mass. — How  He  Exposed  Teapot  Dome  ScAi<i>Ai. 

AND  Defeated  Supreme  Couar  Packing  Biu. 
(By  A.  Lawrence  MacKenzle) 

A  tall.  lean,  sandy-haired  young  man  stepped  off  the  train  at 
Butte,  Mont.  Butte  was  not  his  particular  destination,  but  he  had 
only  enough  money  in  his  pocket  for  food  and  a  night's  lodging. 
none  for  further  train  fare. 

Tne  lad  was  23  and  very  far  from  his  Hudson.  Mass..  home.  Butte 
was  a  wide-open  town  In  1905.  headquarters  for  hard-bitten  miners 
and  harder-bitten  mining  companies. 

Wandering  into  an  eating  Joint,  th.-  young  fellow  got  invited  Into 
a  poSer  game  by  a  slick  card  sharp  named  Bill  Gadney.  He  lost 
what  little  he  had. 

That  was  Burton  K.  Wheelers  Introduction  to  the  city  that 
has  tjeen  his  home  ever  since.  It  was  a  good  Introduction,  because 
It  left  him  entirely  on  his  own.  gave  him  a  swift  le.sson  In  what 
was  profitless,  and  left  him  to  u.«e  his  wits.  He  did — to  the  advan- 
tage of  Montana  and  Burton  K.  Wheeler. 

The  year  before  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  Marcus  Daly  had 
caused  another  kind  of  t)oulevcrspment  In  the  West.  He  had  sunk 
a  mining  shaft  only  100  feet  and  made  the  name  Anaconda  magic 
around  the  world,  started  many  men  on  their  way  to  millions  by 
way  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  drew  thousands  of  workers  to 
Montana. 

NTZDO    2   DATS'   REST 

Young  Whtelzs's  assets  were  a  law-school  diploma  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  plenty  of  conadenoe  In  himself.  His 
Fpur  was  a  girl  he  had  met  In  the  Middle  West.  Lulu  M.  White,  of 
Albany.  111.  The  rangy  youth  had  earned  that  diploma  by  waiting 
on  tables  and  selling  books;  in  fact,  he  had  met  the  girl  when  trying 
to  sell  her  mother  a  cookbook,  so  he  knew  from  experience  that  one 
rarely  gets  what  he  wants  unless  he  goes  after  It. 

During  his  Initiation  to  Butte  he  had  met  a  lawyer.  Billle  Meyer. 
Shrewdly  persxoaslve.  he  convinced  Meyer  that  It  would  be  good  to 
let  him  have  a  table  and  chair,  some  space,  and  the  use  of  law 
books  In  Meyer's  office  until  he  got  a  client  or  so. 

With  his  shingle  out,  Whexxxr  waited  for  a  client  who  could  pay. 
There  was  plenty  of  corporation  work  In  Butte  In  those  days,  but 
the  young  Quaker  from  Massachusetts  had  already  decided  that  he 
was  going  to  be  a  champion  of  labor.  Not  till  6  months  had 
passed  did  he  get  his  first  Jxiry  case.  He  doesn't  remember  any 
details  of  that  ordeal. 

All  he  recalls,  with  a  quizzical  grin.  Is  that  the  court  officers  told 
him  he  talked  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  that  he  spent  the 
next  2  days  In  bed  recovering  from  his  nervous  excitement. 

Democratic  candidate  for  the  United  States  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. Senator  from  Montana  since  1922.  Burton  Kendall  Wheeler 
was  bom  In  the  typically  New  Eiigland  town  of  Hud-son.  Mass  .  on 
February  27.  1882.  His  father,  Asa  L.  Wheeler,  was  not  a  cobbler,  as 
has  been  so  often  reported,  but  a  shoemaker.  Both  he  and  his  wife, 
the  gentle  Mary  Elizabeth  Tyler  >^'heeler.  came  from  old  Qtiaker 
stock  that  had  settled  and  t>een  persecuted  In  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  before  the  Revolutlouary  War. 


ntft* 
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THB  WaMI«U.t)8T 

Toung  "Burt"  led  the  ordinary  life  of  a  country  schoolboy.  The 
youngest  of  10  chUdren.  8  of  whom  llTCd.  he  wasn't  overburdened 
with  home  chore*,  and  the  family  lived  in  their  whlte-palntcd 
farmhouse  In  quiet  comfort. 

Hot  untfl  he  had  flntehed  high  Khool  did  he  exhibit  the  wander- 
hast  that  WM  later  to  send  him  to  the  wild  and  woolly  West  and 
to  national  fame  Hts  flrst  job,  after  graduating  from  the  Hudson 
Commercial  College,  was  with  a  wholesale  hardware  firm  in  Boston. 

Restless,  he  shifted  twice,  first  to  an  optical  company,  and  later 
to  the  office  of  a  textile  machinery  plant.  There  are  shrewd  blue 
eye*  behind  Btnrroif  K.  Wkeslkr's  rimless  glasses.  They  were 
shrewd  then,  and  there  was  amtHtlon  in  his  long,  gangly  frame. 

Two  atones  account  for  his  gotng  where  Horace  Greeley  advised 
young  men  to  seek  fortune  An  ^xxryphal  tale  claims  that  he 
asked  for  a  $3  raise,  was  refused,  and  decided  to  find  more  liberal 
lands  far  from  home.  He  says  that  New  England  climate  didn't 
agree  with  htm.  that  he  was  asthmatic,  and  went  to  the  dry  up- 
lands of  the  West  for  his  health. 

In  any  case,  with  r750  of  savings  to  his  pocket,  and  the  family 
blessings  on  hta  head,  he  boarded  a  train  for  Ann  Arbor.  Mich., 
with  the  Intention  of  enterhig  the  law  st^ool.  Almost  Immediately 
he  naet  a  discouragement  that  would  hare  stymied  the  run-of-the- 
mine  student.  He  put  most  of  his  money  in  a  bank,  and  the  bank 
promptly  folded. 

That  catastrophe  took  WOO  from  hts  kitty.  But  Whceixr  wanted 
a  law  diploma  He  got  himself  a  job  waiting  on  table,  and  while 
the  rest  of  the  undergraduates  were  out  playing  ball  or  having  a 
good  time  "Burt"  jtiggled  a  tray  from  table  to  table,  mumbling  to 
himself  the  law  principle?  he  wanted  to  memorize. 

Summers  he  combed  the  rural  communities  of  the  Middle  West 
selling  cookbook.s  that  would  Instruct  the  country  marms  how  to 
concoct  fancy  dishes  for  their  hungry  men.  He  had  fair  success 
at  selimg  the  book  but  better  success  at  selling  himself. 

Mrr  "THi  girl" 

Landowner  arul  farmer  White  of  Albany,  111.,  had  a  lovely  daugh- 
ter who  was  then  a  student  at  normal  school.  Mrs.  White,  who 
went  to  the  door  to  talk  to  the  book  agent,  was  Interested  but  she 
dldnt  bay  a  lxx3k.  That  bothered  Salesman  Whxkler  not  in  the 
least.  Over  her  shoulder  his  eyes  met  those  of  her  pretty  daughter. 
Lulu,  and  It  wa-^  love  at  flrst  sight. 

T^at  was  why  he  particularly  wanted  to  make  good  when  he 
hung  out  his  shingle  In  Butte.  Mont^  a  few  years  later.  He  won 
the  Jury  case  that  had  sent  him  to  bed  for  2  days  and  during  the 
following  year  had  sufficient  success  to  make  him  feel  justified  in 
considering  marriage. 

Burton  Wheelzx  had  a  memorable  experience  when  he  rettimed 
to  Albany.  111.  Miss  Whites  father  owned  quite  a  territory  of  land. 
The  homestead  lay  across  the  river  and  coiild  not  t>e  reached  by 
train.  The  expectant  bridegroom  went  down  to  the  ferry  and 
found  It  crowded  with  passengers  dressed  in  their  best  finery. 

"Where's  everybody  going?"  he  asked  a  gawky  countryman. 

"Wall,  stranger."  the  countryman  explained,  ".seems  like  old  man 
White's  daughter  is  to  marry  some  no  account  from  the  West  and 
the  old  man's  right  ftirlous.  He  says  the  young  man  don't  amount 
to  anything  and  never  will,  and  we're  all  getting  there  to  look  him 
over  " 

Whexler  never  has  gotten  over  that. 

Ahead  of  WizzKuni  lay  victories  In  soch  battles  as  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal,  the  rabid  "red"  scare  of  the  flrst  World  War,  and  the 
court-packing  bill.  batUes  that  were  to  bring  out  all  the  Quaker 
honesty  and  all  the  Yankee  fighting  power  of  this  adopted  son  of 
Uxe  West.     But  how  was  Papa  White  to  know  that? 

rOR   THE    PBOPI.R 

The  young  Lochlnvar  from  out  both  the  East  and  the  West  took 
his  bride  back  to  Butte  with  him  and  settled  down  to  domesticity 
and  hard  work.  With  meager  savings  they  made  a  down  p>ayment 
on  a  small  frame  house  and  proudly  Invited  friends  in  to  exclaim 
"how  coEy  " 

Wheeler,  with  his  quick  understanding  mind,  and  always  an  easy 
man  to  meet,  worked  with  New  England  industry  and  had  a  fair 
share  of  success  that  flrst  year  cf  married  life.  Butte  was  on  the 
boom.  Anaconda,  producing  fl.OOOJXX)  a  week,  shook  the  State 
frooi  end  to  end  with  mining  litigations. 

The  keen  young  lawyer  threw  hts  lot  with  the  people  who  worked 
for  the  great  corporation  and  also  thrust  hlmiself  into  local  and 
State  politics,  always  on  the  progressive  side.  Montana  was  Just 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  disadvantages  of  having  powerful  cor- 
porations control  Its  political  affairs,  and  Whxzlkr  was  earning  the 
reputation  of  being  a  wild  and  even  radical  reformer. 

The  flrst  shyness  at  addressing  a  Jury  that  had  sent  him  to  bed 
with  nervous  exhaustion  had  long  since  worn  off.  Now  a  djmamic 
and  persuasive  speaker,  a  cliam,plon  of  the  leas  privileged,  the  people 
of  Montana  sent  him  to  the  State  leglslatiu-e  m  1911.  He  took  his 
gloves  off  there  and  really  fought — for  laws  to  better  working  condi- 
tions in  the  mines,  to  compeiuatc  victims  of  mine  disasters,  for 
everything  he  felt  would  benefit  those  he  defended. 

■When  he  was  boosted  in  1913  to  a  Federal  district  attorneyship 
by  President  Wilson,  mine  operators  sighed  with  relief.  That  pro- 
motion came  about  through  his  work  to  elect  the  redoubtable 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  to  the  Senate  at  Washington.    Though  many  of 


Walsh's  pledged  supporters  switched  at  the  last  mtuMt^-  W; 
stuck. 

Brim  battlk 

The  sandy  haired  lawyer-polltldan,  wltii  a  growing  family  and  a 
burning  amblUon  to  prove  that  his  father-in-law  was  as  wrong  as 
a  man  cotild  be.  didn't  know  It  but  he  wsa  to  face  tremeixlous  trtela 
and  tremendous  upheavals  In  his  State  during  the  next  7  years. 

Shortly  after  the  boots  of  thousands  of  German  acldlers  begxn 
raising  autumn  dust  on  the  roads  that  lead  to  Paris,  things  began 
booming  In  the  Bonanza  State.  Orders  b<>gan  pouring  in  for  copper, 
lead,  mangimese.  and  other  products  from  the  mines.  Por  the 
new  high  explosive  shells  had  to  be  banded,  bullets  were  needed  by 
the  mUllons  and  tough  steel  was  more  valuable  than  bread. 

Business  profits  soared,  but  outside  the  mining  industry  the  State 
was  not  prosperous.  A  long  series  of  droughts,  followed  by  one  at 
the  most  8«?vere  winters  the  State  experienced  In  all  Its  history, 
livestock  men  had  to  pay  $60  a  ten  and  more  for  hay.  S^ery  day 
in  the  coxirthouses  throughout  the  State  sheriffs  read  long  lists  of 
foreclosures  while  gloomy  people  stood  aiound  and  listened. 

The  people  didn't  take  It  lying  down.  The  hard-pressed  fanners 
organized  their  nonpartisan  league  and  the  laborers  their  unions, 
and  both  groups  chose  as  their  leader  the  SS-year-old  lawyer.  Bur- 
ton Wheeuoi.  and  nominated  him.  in  the  Democratic  primaries  of 
1920.  their  candidate  for  Governor. 

Burt  Wheeler  then  took  on  one  of  the  toughest  and  bitterest 
battles  of  hie  life.  The  opposition,  with  oodles  of  money  to  spend, 
an  ace  organization  to  carry  on  Its  worl:,  took  up  ctidgels  against 
him  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Montana  he  was 
denounced  as  an  advocate  of  free  love,  a  red  radical,  and  a  hater  of 
the  Govertunent. 

Peeling  ran  so  high  that  at  one  town  he  had  to  be  protected  by 
husky  guards  and  hurried  out  of  town  In  a  boxcar.  The  outraged 
farmers  wanted  to  tar  and  feather  this  man  who  would  ruin  their 
sons  and  daughters  with  "pernicious  doctrines." 

CALLED  A  "red" 

That  fact  that  he  already  had  a  sizable  family  of  his  own.  was 
an  Ideal  father,  the  kind  that  relaxes  with  a  baseball  bat  and  his  own 
youngsters,  a  devoted  husband,  the  kirxl  who  interests  himself  in 
building  up  a  real  home  about  his  wife — all  this  didn't  seem  to  pene- 
trate. All  the  irate  electorate  remembered  were  the  propaganda 
sheets  and  the  evil  tales  whispered  from  tar  to  ear  across  the  State. 

He  was  defeated,  badly  defeated. 

But  BtTRT  Whekler  knew  how  to  take  It.  Several  other  amazing 
episodes  In  his  political  career  showed  that  the  direct-spoken,  un- 
compromising Yankee  from  the  Bay  State  knew  what  Henley  meant 
when  he  wrote  Invlctus. 

Two  years  previously,  as  United  States  district  attorney,  he  had 
been  given  the  task  of  finding  out  the  cause  of  the  violent  labor 
conflicts  In  the  mines  and  why  the  flow  of  vital  munitions  material 
was  being  interrupted. 

He  found  out  what  he  thought  was  the  truth  but  be  spoke  it  too 
loudly.  He  reported  that  the  strikes  were  being  provoked  by  the 
mine  owners  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  force  the  Government  to  boost 
the  fixed  price  for  copper. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  I.  W.  W.  scare  and  the  "red"  ogre  lurked  in 
every  corner  of  the  country.  Just  as  tociay  the  epithet  "Commu- 
nist" Is  Irresponsibly  flung  at  many  of  thae  who  disagree  overloudly 
with  exlstinf?  evils  or  reactionary  politlcMl  philosophies,  the  term 
"red"  was  one  to  bait  with  In  1918. 

Voltaire's  famous  line.  "I  wholly  disapprove  of  what  you  say  but 
win  defend  to  the  death  yonr  right  to  say  It."  had  fallen  Into  dis- 
repute. Attorney  General  Palmer,  already  convinced  that  the  sub- 
versive forces  were  about  to  take  over  the  Government  forced 
Wheeler  to  resign. 

Pew  men  have  survived  ruch  political  bludgeoning.  Out  of  It 
came  the  grim  motto  that  Wheeler  coined  for  himself.  "If  I  dont 
get  them.  they'U  get  me."  and  a  set-jawe<l  determination  to  battle 
on. 

TEAPOT     DOMX 

For  2  years  he  relaxed,  enjoying  home  life  with  his  family.  In- 
dulging one  of  his  favorite  hobbles,  reading  political  history  and 
the  history  of  law,  fishing  In  the  manelous  trout  lakes  of  hla 
State,  and  riding  horseback  through  mountain  trails. 

In  1922  he  went  to  bat  again  and  this  time  backed  by  warrior 
Tom  Walsh,  knocked  a  home  run.  He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  has  been  there  ever  since. 

Charming,  quiet  Mrs.  Wheeler  has  been  an  Influential  asset  tn 
the  Senator's  Washington  career.  Remaining  In  the  backgrotind 
of  his  political  life  she  became  from  the  start  one  of  the  Capital 
City's  most  fwpular  hostesses.  Primarily  Interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  bringing  up  her  flne  family  she  has  also  found  time  to 
talk  over  things  with  her  admiring  husbsnd. 

Bay  State's  Senator  DAvro  I.  Walsh  once  when  discussing 
Wkxelch's  personality,  said,  "T.  don't  believe  I  ever  talked  any 
matter  over  with  him  when  he  didn't  sa\-  at  least  once,  'Now,  my 
wife  thinks."' 

Mrs  Whe«!ler,  motherly,  sweet-faced,  and  friendly.  Is  an  ac- 
complished musician  and  many  an  evenlr  g  her  noted  husband  for 
relaxation  sits  and  listens  to  her  play. 

Shortly  after  he  took  up  his  duties  as  Senator,  Bttrtdn  Wrkelzs 
needed  that  relaxation,  all  the  relaxatlori  he  could  get.  He  flred 
the  opening  shot  In  one  of  the  biggest  scandals  in  national  history 
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by   presenting   a   resolution   demanding   the   ousting   of   Attorney 
General  DauRherty 

Back  In  his  home  State  the  resolution  was  taken  as  a  Joke. 
Nobody  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  Senate  approval.  But 
WHEELxa  la  a  knock-down,  drag-out.  two-flsted  fighter.  His 
thouphta  come  with  machine-gun  rapidity  and  his  Invective  speech 
la  devastating.  Time  and  again  he  left  the  Senate  breathless  In 
his  Philippics  againet  the  most  shocking  graft  and  corruption 
that  had  been  expcsed  for  decades. 

THS    SAMB    MAN 

The  story  of  how  he  drove  the  Infamous  "Ohio  gang"  In  dis- 
grace from  Washington  Is  now  fairly  well  known  history.  The 
name  of  Jes*  Smith  and  "the  little  green  house  on  K  Street,"  and 
"the  little  black  bag."  are  all  a  remembered  part  of  that  amazing 
looting   business  known   as   the  Teapot   Dome   scandal. 

THK    FRAMERS 

The  gang  fought  back.  Wheeleb  was  charged  with  falling  to 
report  a  fabulous  fee  for  his  part  in  a  smelly  deal,  a  set-up 
framed  by  the  "gang."  The  Senator  demanded  an  immediate  trial 
but  the  "gang  '  held  it  up.  Wheeler  was  nominated  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  La  Pollette  Progressive  ticket,  running  against  Cal 
CooUdge  and  "Hell-and-Marla "  Dawes.  On  the  day  of  his  first 
campaign   speech   the  Department  of  Justice  called   for  his  trial. 

Wheeler  had  to  ask  for  a  continuance,  which  was  Just  what 
the  "gang  '  wanted.  Not  till  the  following  April  was  the  alleged 
testimony  against  the  Montana  Yankee  presented  Ten  minutes 
later  the  Jury  brought  back  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

His  next  great  battle  was  a  cleaner  one.  one  that  Involved  dif- 
ferences In  logical  Ideas  rather  than  moral.  That  was  the  fight 
he  led  against  the  so-called  Court-packing  bill  of  PrankJln  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

After  one  of  his  speeches  during  that  1937  revolt  the  wife  of  one 
of  Montana's  very  wealthy  and  very  Influential  citizens  elbowed  her 
way  to  his  side. 

"Let  me  congratulate  you.  Senator,  on  your  flght  against  that 
man."  she  gushed.  "Now  that  you  have  changed,  you  are  our  can- 
didate for  President." 

Senator  Whxelix  turned  to  look  at  her  and  his  clear,  cool  voice 
was  Incisive. 

"I  haven't  changed.  Madame,"  he  said.  "You  may  have  changed, 
the  times  may  have  changed,  but  the  Wheeler  you  now  want  to 
put  Into  th^  White  House  Is  the  same  WHEEua  you  w^anted  to  put 
in  Jail  a  few  years  ago  ' 

That  is  Wheeter.  liberal  and  dynamic.  He  doesnt  change  in  his 
e&.'^ntlal  principles  because  they  are  a  part  of  him.  They  were  bred 
in  him  by  his  New  England  ancestors  who  first  conceived  the  ideal 
that  Lincoln  put  Into  immemorial  words  when  he  said  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

NO  war  fXDR  vs 

Characterized  by  all  who  know  him  as  able,  fearless,  and  a  master 
of  congressional  procedure.  Senator  Wheeler  has  become,  during 
his  17  years  of  service  in  the  Senate,  a  widely  known  national 
figure. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  that  faces  any  legislator  or 
Chief  Executive  these  days  is  the  war  in  Ehjrope  and  Its  effect  on  us. 
Wheeler  has  exprersed  himself  on  that  Issue  with  all  the  forth- 
rightness  a  man  could  summon. 

"If  we  must  hate."  he  said,  "lefs  not  hate  each  other.  If  we  have 
to  make  war,  lets  not  fight  each  other — let  us  make  war  on  poverty. 

"We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  entry  Into  war 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  lives  lost  and  dollars  spent.  The 
pr;ce  would  surely  be  the  loss  of  democracy  and  Christianity. 

"Our  problem  Is  to  solve  our  economic  difficulties  at  home  and  not 
the  politics  of  Europe.  Our  problem  is  to  preserve  American  democ- 
racy and  not  the  balance  of  power  or  the  botmdarles  in  Europe, 
To  my  mind,  the  most  heroic  qualities,  the  most  noble  emotions, 
the  highest  glory  come  not  in  wars  won  or  lost  but  from  wars 
prevented. 

"I  will  never  vote  to  send  a  single  American  boy  across  the  water 
to  fight  on  foreign  soil.  Neither  will  I  approve  of  a  sm^le  step  that 
In  my  Judgment  may  lead  this  country  down  the  road  to  war." 

Wlieeler  is  well  acquainted  with  the  peace  and  tranquility  of 
American  heme  life.  Both  he  and  his  wife  have  always  been 
closely  associated  with  their  six  children,  Marlon,  the  youngest; 
John,  a  lawyer  in  Los  Angeles;  Edward,  in  a  law  firm  in  Washing- 
ton, D  C  :  Dick,  a  Junior  at  Dartmouth;  Elizabeth  (!^s.  Edward 
Colman)   lives  in  Milwaukee,  and  Francis,  in  San  Francisco. 

MAKES  OWN  BREAD 

Mrs.  Wheeler,  an  excellent  cook,  still  makes  her  own  bread  be- 
cause the  family  won't  eat  any  other.  She  is  a  pretty  fair  golfer 
and  gets  up  to  play  nine  holes  with  the  Senator  before  he  goes 
to  the  office. 

On  Sundays  they  go  to  the  Methodist  Church.  Mrs.  Wheeler  is 
»n  Interested  Bible  student.  The  Senator  belongs  to  two  mens 
organizations,  the  Masons  and  the  Elks. 

In  Washington  they  live  in  a  simple  white  clapboard  house  and 
are   rated  by   those  on  the  street  as  "very   good   neighbors."     In 


Montana  they  have  a  lodge  at  Glacier  National  Park  and  a  home 
In  Butte,  where  guests  enjoy  the  whole  family. 

Further  down  the  list  of  presidential  possibilities  you  will  find 
names  of  other  notables  whose  chances  are  considered  slimmer 
than  those  vhose  stories  have  been  so  far  told. 

Perhaps  first  on  this  list  is  United  States  Attorney  General 
Robert  Iloughwout  Jackson,  often  spoken  of  as  President  Roose- 
velt's choice  as  a  Deniocratlc  dark  horse.  Jackson's  political  career 
is  only  5  years  old.  Before  that  he  was  an  executive  and  counsel 
for  traction,  utility,  and  banking  Interests  In  Jamestown.  N.  Y 

The  48-year-old  Attorney-General  was  bom  In  Spring  Creek.  Pa. 
Graduating  from  the  Albany  Law  School  In  1913  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  has  been  practicing  ever  since.  He  nvaJntalns  a 
large  model  farm  at  Jamestown  and  his  hobby  Is  breeding  and 
training  horses.     He  is  married  and  has  two  children. 

Another  Democratic  possibility.  If  the  convention  goes  ha^^wlre 
with  Its  welter  of  candidates,  is  slim,  loose-Jointed,  6-foot,  41-year- 
old  William  O.  Douglas,  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

"Bill"  Douglas,  who  first  saw  New  York  with  6  cents  in  his  pocket, 
became  "the  Nation's  outstanding  law  professor,"  after  worlclng  as 
a  farm  hand,  newsboy.  Junk  dealer,  and  Janitor  to  pay  his  way 
through  school  After  establishing  a  successful  practice,  he  taught 
at  Yale  and  Columbia  Law  Schools.  He  Is  one  of  those  calm,  rapid 
workers,  who  never  notice  the  time:  often  works  16  hours  a  day. 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  to  the  S.  E.  C.  to  "t)oss"  Wall  Street  in  1937 
and  later  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 

When  he  finds  time,  he  enjoys  golf,  fishing,  tramping,  bridge, 
and  poker.  In  1923  he  married  his  boyhood  sweetheart,  Mildred  M. 
Riddle,  of  La  Grande,  Orcg.,  and  they  have  two  children,  Mildred, 
10,  and  WiUiam.  8. 

OHIO'S    OTHER    CANDIDATE 

Ohio  has  another  candidate  besides  "Bob"  Taft,  If  Bob  doesn't 
make  the  nomination.  He  is  Republican  Governor  John  William 
Bricker.  A  big  man,  In  his  late  forties,  Brlcker  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  lawyer  In  his  native  State.  He  went  to  the  Ohio  State 
University  and  a  year  after  graduating  entered  the  United  States 
Army  for  the  war  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

Married,  he  has  one  son  (John  Day  Brlcker).  and  the  family 
lives  in  Columbus 

In  New  England  the  candidacy  of  Senator  H  (for  Henrt)  Styles 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  mentioned.  Good-looking  Senator 
Bridges,  In  his  middle  forties.  Is  a  native  of  Maine.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Maine  In  1917  and  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  at  Sanderson  Academy.  Ashfield,  Mass. 

One  of  the  young  Republican  liberals,  his  chief  platform  Is  to 
put  recovery  ahead  of  reform  and  to  trim  Government  expenditures 
to  an  equitable  limit.  He  served  as  Governor  for  his  State.  193S  37 
and  was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  term  that  expires  In  1943 

Married  to  Sally  Clement,  of  Concord.  N  H.,  in  1928.  they  have 
three  children,  all  boys. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen  Josephus  Roberts,  big.  grim-faced, 
and  65  years  old.  won  his  great  national  fame  for  prosecuting  the 
wrongdoers  In  the  Teapot  Dome  and  Elk  Hills  oil  reserve  scandals 
for  President  Coolldge 

Republican  Roberts  held  his  first  public  offlre  when.  In  1901.  he 
was  made  first  assistant  district  attorney  In  Philadelphia  County. 
In  1904  he  married  Elizabeth  Caldwell  Rogers,  of  Fairfield,  Conn. 
They  had  one  daughter. 

Large  boned  and  mu.scular,  he  Is  one  of  the  most  robust  men  on 
the  Supreme  Court  He  has  a  full  thatch  of  gray  hair  that  was 
once  black.  During  the  war  he  was  an  assistant  United  States 
attorney  in  charge  of  enforcing  the  Espionage  Act. 

Democratic  and  modest,  he  dislikes  the  formalities  and  preten- 
sions of  Washington  life.  His  hobby  is  his  700-acre  farm.  Bryn- 
coed.  in  Chester  County,  Just  outside  Philadelphia,  over  which  he 
loves  to  ride  on  his  favorite  horses. 

Democratic  possibility  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  husky  and  Jovial 
Senator  from  Missouri,  and  son  of  the  redoubtable  old  James  Beau- 
champ  Clark,  who  made  the  name  "Champ  "  famous,  came  out  of 
law  school  in  1912  and  went  to  the  House  In  Washington.  An 
A.  E.  F.  veteran,  he  Is  one  of  the  men  who  helped  found  the 
American  Legion  In  Paris. 

Also  mentioned  are  Ma.ssachusetts  famous  Democratic  Senator, 
David  I.  Walsh,  one-time  Governor,  who  has  been  going  down  to 
Washington  since  1919  (Senator  Walsh's  rise  to  prominence  from 
his  newsboy  days  are  now  well  known  to  every  Bav  Stater ) ;  youth- 
ful, handsome.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  Republican  Junior 
Senator,  and  Republican  Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

The  race  is  on.  Who  will  receive  the  two  nominations,  the  second 
greatest  political  honor  that  can  be  given  a  man  In  these  United 
States,  depends  much  on  what  happens  between  now  and  the 
conventions. 

Predictions  and  prophecies  are  futile  because  the  riddle  of  this, 
the  most  disconcerting  Presidential  campaign  In  all  our  history  Is 
not  yet  solved.  That  is:  Will  President  FranXlin  Delano  Roosevelt 
run  for  a  third  term? 

If  President  Roosevelt  runs,  many  a  Democratic  star  that  has 
risen  high  In  the  political  skies  will  abruptly  fall.  If  President 
Roosevelt  runs.  It  will  mean  a  whole  new  realinement  of  the 
Republican  forcea 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  me  at  the  conference  brotherhood 
banquet  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  Augustana  Lutheran  Church, 
Washington.  D.  C,  on  April  27,  1940,  in  connection  with  the 
Seventieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  Conference 
of  the  Lutheran  Augustana  S3mod  of  America.  The  topic  of 
the  address  is  The  Church — Democracy's  Safeguard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  the  text  of  my  addrcM  might  well  be 
Democracy — the  Church's  Safegtxard,  for  one  Is  the  safeguard 
of  the  other,  even  though  they  be  two  completely  separate  and 
distinct  Institutions. 

I  do  not  know  which  came  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg,  but  I  do 
know  that  without  both  you  can  have  neither,  and  I  am  convinoed 
that  luiless  we  have  the  Christian  church  and  a  courageous  democ- 
racy working  side  by  side  we  will  have  neither  for  very  long.  To 
be  impressed  by  that  fact  we  need  but  to  reed  current  history.  A 
democracy  provides  a  fertile  field  for  the  growth  and  development 
and  the  prot^ess  of  the  Christian  diurcli.  and  the  Christian  church, 
proclaiming  the  principles  of  lirotherbood  and  cooperation,  instills 
In  man  the  proper  attitude  and  the  necessary  discipline  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  Incumbent  upon  him  as  a  citizen  of  a 
democracy. 

Tm  KKUcioir  or  b^ockact 

An  Italian  statesman  with  great  truth  once  said:  "Whosoever 
shall  discover  the  religion  of  democracy  will  have  found  what  ts 
required  to  make  democracy  work."  The  religion  of  democracy  was 
dlscorered  by  the  Three  Wise  Men  in  the  lowly  manger  In  Bethlehem. 
2.000  years  ago:  and  without  the  assistance  of  the  church  founded 
upon  that  religion  and  serving  ss  its  safeguard,  I  am  convinced 
that  no  democracy  will  ever  prove  to  be  a  permanent  institution. 

ANCIZNT   UXXCS  TAXLXD 

Ancient  Oreece  had  a  democracy  that  flourished  for  a  time,  but 
that  democracy  had  no  opportunity  to  become  permanent  because 
the  religion  of  denaocracy  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  so  It 
presently  passed  into  the  dust  of  oblivion.  The  democracy  of 
ancient  Oreece  had  as  Its  great  objective  not  the  xinselflsh  princi- 
ples of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  tike  Golden  Rule  but  the  ultra- 
selfish  personal  gratification  growing  out  of  the  perfection  of  art. 
culture,  and  learning  Under  the  benign  Influence  of  powerful  gov- 
ernment these  three  reached  the  golden  age  of  their  development, 
but  art,  culture,  and  learning  even  at  their  best  cannot  rise  to  the 
sacred  sphere  of  a  religion,  much  lees  the  religion  of  democracy, 
and  when  evil  times  came  upon  Greece,  Its  art,  culture,  and  learning 
founded  upon  paganism  were  blotted  out  overnight.  Let  me  point 
out  that  learning  Is  not  necessarily  wisdom  and  there  was  no  deep 
religious  inspiration  In  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  people  to  keep 
the  passion  for  liberty  alive  until  It  might  take  root  again. 

ANCinrr  aoicx  rAn.ED 

Later  on  the  Roman  Republic  came  into  being.  It  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  succeed,  either,  because  THE  religion  of  democracy  still 
was  unkno«-n.  The  Roman  Republic  was  builded  arovmd  utility. 
Everything  was  sacrtflced  for  efficiency,  and  more  and  more  efficiency 
became  the  passion  of  the  populace.  Anything  in  Roman  art.  cul- 
ture, and  learning  which  did  not  contribute  to  efficiency  was  rejected 
With  disdain  and  contemptuously  discarded.  The  Roman  pafslon  for 
utility  strangely  enough  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  fall  of  th:s  glo- 
rious Republic  When  the  Romans  discovered  that  greater  efficiency 
cculd  be  had  under  tyrants,  dictators,  and  aggressors,  they  promptly 
changed  their  form  of  government  to  a  personal  standard  and  gave 
up  their  liberties  without  a  struggle.  Utility  and  eOlciency  and  art 
and  culture  and  learning  are  aU  very  desirable  and  serve  fairly  well 
as  a  goal  toward  which  human  beings  may  strive,  but  as  a  religion 
of  a  people  they  have  never  proved  Ettffldent. 

A  DEMOCRAXT  WHICH  WILL  SUCCrED 

I  would  now  call  your  attention  to  the  third  great  experiment  In 
democratic  government — the  c:q}erinient  in  wlilch  the  people  of 
the  Cmted  States  have  the  privUege  and  honor  to  participate.  Now. 
for  the  first  time  In  the  world's  history,  in  my  opinion,  a  democracy 
has  a  good  chaiKre  to  become  a  permanent  institution,  because  today 
this  Republic  is  safeguarded  by  the  true  religion  of  democracy, 
the    Christian    religion.      America    and   her   colonies   did    a    lot   of 


floimderlng  around  before  the  Christian  church  anerted  her  In- 
fluence and  caused  the  new  nation  to  arrive  at  a  sound  basis  upon 
which  to  build  a  mighty  republic. 

The  responsibility  of  the  citizens  living  in  a  democracy  is  very 
great.  They  must  be  cooperative  by  nature:  they  must  be  un- 
selfish: they  must  have  a  broad  outlook  upon  life  and  Its  purposes; 
they  must  be  paUent  and  tolerant;  they  must  be  courageous  and 
intelligent;  and  they  must  be  deeply  rdiglous  with  the  highest  of 
Ideals  if  the  democracy  is  to  succeed.  The  Christian  church  and 
the  Christian  religion  intelligently  promote  all  of  these  things. 
Three  great  institutions  have  made  It  jXMslble  for  this  Nation  to 
have  experienced  stability  and  balance.  The  Christian  church,  the 
great  fraternal  orders,  and  tlie  education  of  the  masses  each  have 
pla3^  an  Important  role  In  the  success  of  our  democracy.  The 
basic  principle  of  our  great  fraternities  is  brotherhood  and  is,  there- 
fore, closely  allied  with  the  Christian  docrtrlne.  Another  Important 
pillar  of  the  Christian  religion  Is  the  education  of  the  masses,  for 
Ignorance  and  Christianity  do  not  work  well  together.  It  takes  a 
well-educated  man  to  comprehend  Christianity.  It  was  discovered 
by  'v^8e  men  and  It  must  i>e  perpetuated  by  wise  men.  A  stupid 
fellow  cannot  grasp  its  totrinsic  values,  therefore  education  is  a 
counterpart  of  Christianity.  Broadly  siieaklng.  then,  tliese  three 
institutions  are  more  or  less  merged  into  one  and  act  as  a  single 
manifestation  of  a  most  vibrant  human  Influence.  It  U  true  that 
no  reference  to  the  Christian  church  is  to  be  found  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  but  It  Is  nevertheless  also  true  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  It.  founded  upon  the  broad, 
cooperative,  and  unselfish  principles  of  Christianity. 

PROPER  RELATIONSHIP  BITWEEN  CBUBCH  AND  BTATX 

Since  the  day  the  star  of  stars  shlned  bo  brightly  over  Bethlehem 
much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  mankind  in  his  groping 
for  the  proper  relationship  to  be  maintained  between  the  govern- 
ment as  an  institution  of  his  and  the  Christian  church  af.  an  Insti- 
tution of  God.  The  Christ  realizing  the  confusion  that  habitually 
creeps  into  man's  mind  to  plague  and  harass  him  laid  down  a 
simple  formula  and  one  easily  understood,  completely  disposing  of 
the  whole  controversial  subject,  but  man  would  not  llf;ten.  The 
great  teacher  directed  that  the  citizen  "Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things  that  tire  God's." 
Had  governments  and  their  citizens  accepted  In  all  sincerity  that 
simple  rule,  all  of  the  unspeakable  torture  of  the  centuries  visited 
upon  human  beings  by  men  who  were  trying  to  adjust  tlie  opera- 
tion of  the  Christian  church  to  the  operation  of  civil  government 
coixld  have  been  avoided.  Christ's  formula  is  so  vital  in  this  re- 
spect that  without  its  complete  application  the  church  Is  neither 
the  safegviard  of  democracy  nor  any  other  wholesome  thing,  but  to 
the  contrary  despoils  government  and  causes  man  to  be  more 
beastly. 

PTLATE'S    KXBAPPaEHEItSION 

POate,  the  Roman  Judge,  did  not  understand  Christ's  simple  rtile 
and  he  sentenced  the  Saviour  to  death  on  the  charge  that  he  was 
a  threat  to  the  supremacy  of  Caesar  and  that  he  was  attempting  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  rival  to  challenge  the  authority  of  Caeaar. 
There  was  no  evidence  whatever  to  support  that  suspicion  or  that 
charge,  but  Caesar  was  so  Jealous  of  his  authority  and  so  fearful 
of  any  uprising  against  his  will  that  executions  were  ordered  on 
the  faintest  kind  of  suspicion.  If  the  mob  desired  to  have  anyone 
destroyed  the  expedient  cliarge  was  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
authority  of  Rome  was  Involved.  PUot  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  understand  that  Christ  was  promoting  God's  kingdom 
which  had  nothing  directly  to  do  with  Caesar's  little  temporal 
throne.    A  good  Christian  automatically  Is  a  good  citizen. 

MXSO  HDlfT  mOHESSTAKD 

Nero  f\nd  the  other  tyrants  df  Rome  did  not  comprehend  this 
point  either,  nor  were  they  wise  enou^  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  church  if  left  strictly  alone  would  contribute  more  to 
law  and  order  and  the  stability  of  government  than  any  other 
influence  affecting  the  passions  of  man.  Christians  were  fed  to 
the  lions  on  every  festive  occasion  and  on  every  holiday,  and 
Christians  Iniming  at  the  stake  illuminated  the  streets  of  Rome. 
They  were  hunted  down  In  the  catacombs  like  wild  t>easts,  tortured, 
burned  and  dragged  behind  chariots  because  the  Christ  was  thought 
to  be  a  threat  to  Roman  authority.  One  of  the  mlgh'ry  Roman 
emperors  noting  the  meekness  of  his  Christian  victims,  their  cou- 
rageous acceptance  of  his  most  terrible  vengeance,  their  utter  lack 
of  resistance  to  his  brutality,  and  the  completeness  of  thtir  beauti- 
ful faith  which  did  not  desert  them  as  they  suffered  tcrture  and 
death  at  his  hands  cried  out,  'Thou  hast  conquered,  Man  of  Galilee, 
and  yet  I  despise  thee." 

uwiON  or  CHrmcu  awd  btatz 

Time  moved  on  and  new  centuries  were  added  to  man's  experi- 
ence, and  the  Christian  church,  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
contmued  to  malce  progress  and  gain  in  strength  and  lavor  with 
Ood  and  man  New  kings,  wiser  tiian  ttie  Caesars,  decided  that 
since  they  could  not  very  well  stamp  out  this  doctrine  which  had 
Euch  a  strange  hold  upon  mankind,  they  might  better  utilize  it  to 
their  own  ends  and  accordingly  they  made  themselves  the  head 
of  the  church.  Christianity  under  their  instruction  was  taught 
with  the  sword,  and  heathens  were  forced  to  subscribe  to  Its  tenets 
upon  the  penalty  of  death.  One  would  naturally  think  that  now 
the  Christian  religion  would  reach  the  heights,  and  that  govern- 
ment compelling  the  practice  of  the  blessed  sacraments  v;ould  give 
mankind  a  most  beneficent  regulation.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
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contrary  Is  tme.  History  records  that  In  this  unholy  alliance  be- 
tween church  and  state,  the  Christian  religion  reached  Its  lowest 
rbb.  and  government  sack  to  the  very  depths  of  demoralization  and 
degeneracy,  and  mankind.  Instead  of  becoming  kindly  and  full  of 
love,  became  possessed  of  the  most  bitter  hatred  and  developed  a 
frenzied  cruelty  which  he  gleefully  visited  upon  all  who  disagreed 
with  him.  Conversion  with  the  sword  Is  completely  out  of  har- 
mony with  God's  plan  to  give  each  of  his  creatures  freedom 
cf  choice.  He  has  ordained  that  one  may  accept  Him  or  that  one 
may  reject  Him.  When  mere  man  attempts  to  Improve  upon  God's 
plan  only  disaster  can  follow. 

EOCEB   WILLIAMS 

The  early  colonists  In  America,  following  the  custom  In  vogue  In 
Europe,  tried  to  Impose  upon  everyone  their  own  particular  con- 
ception of  the  correct  form  of  religious  worship.  Ears  were  chopped 
off.  noses  split,  faces  branded,  men  pilloried,  whipped,  and  banished 
to  compel  them  to  subscribe  to  some  particular  Christian  church 
form.  Roger  Williams  was  banished  In  the  dead  of  winter  Into  a 
wilderness  Infested  by  savages  and  wild  beasts  because  he  dared  to 
preach  that  church  and  state  should  be  kept  separate.  God  was 
with  this  courageous  minister  cf  the  gospel,  however,  and  old  Chief 
Massasolt,  the  heathen  savage  w^lth  more  humanity  than  his  civil- 
ized Christian  brethren  jxDsscssed.  gave  him  land  for  a  colony  at 
Providence.  Others  driven  from  their  habitations  by  Christian 
zealots  for  having  a  true  conception  of  Christ's  law  to  "Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's"  joined  Roger  Williams,  and  a  successful  colony  was  estab- 
lished. We  should  ba  very  grateful  In  America  for  Roger  Williams 
and  his  accurate  conception  of  the  proper  relationship  between  the 
Christian  church  and  the  state,  because  without  that  conception 
America  never  could  have  reached  the  heights.  In  due  time  the 
Rhode  Island  system,  which  is  the  tnw  application  of  Christ's  law. 
was  adopted  by  the  whole  United  States  of  America. 

I  love  to  stroll  through  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  Building  and 
vLsit  the  statue  of  Roger  Williams  holding  in  his  hands  a  book  upon 
which  it  Is  written  "Soul  Liberty  1636."  for  America  never  produced 
a  greater  statesman.  When  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  placed  his 
marble  statue  In  the  Hall  of  Fame  it  honored  Itself  and  showed  a 
proper  appreciation  of  this  devout  man  and  his  great  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  government. 

BXUTK    FORCE    OR    COOPniATION 

Blth^  brute  force  or  the  rule  of  reason  Is  common  to  all  govern- 
ments, and  when  the  rule  of  reason  is  based  upon  a  conception 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  the  basis 
for  a  successful  democracy  is  at  hand.  No  one  can  be  a  student 
of  the  spiritual  Implications  of  Christianity  and  the  philosophy  of 
democracy  without  being  impressed  by  the  contribution  each  Is 
capable  of  making  to  the  other  Christianity  teaches  and  espx)uses 
the  hi(?he8t  ideal  of  human  cooperation  and  democracy  depends  for 
its  very  existence  upon  such  a  practice.  The  Golden  Rule  must  of 
necessity  be  the  first  law  of  a  democracy. 

THX   MODEHN    DICTATOR    HATXS    GOD 

The  modem  dictator  marching  in  Eiirope  today  hates  God  l>ecause 
he  Is  jealous  of  God  and  he  hates  the  Christian  church  and  would 
supp'ant  it  with  atheism  because  Its  doctrine  Is  In  direct  conflict 
with  his  evil  purposes  and  designs.  II  Duce  Benito  Mussolini.  In  a 
recent  speech  to  his  cheering  black  shirts,  deliberately  sp>oke  these 
savage  sentiments;  "What  are  the  three  words  which  form  your 
dogma?  Believe,  obey,  fight!  •  •  •  No  matter  how  things  go, 
we  wish  to  hear  no  more  about  brotherhood,  sisterhood,  and  such 
other  bastard  relationships  because  relationships  between  states  are 
relations  of  force  and  these  relations  of  force  are  the  determining 
elcmenta  of  their  policy."  "The  Italian  motto."  n  Duce  continued, 
"must  be  more  cannon,  more  shijxi,  more  airplanes  ";  and  now  this 
significant  warning;  "Woe  to  the  weak."  The  motto  of  a  democracy 
and  the  Christian  church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  charity,  more 
humanity,  more  cooperation,  and  better  protection  for  the  weak  and 
the  lowly.  I  am  net  criticizing  Mussolini.  I  quote  him  to  emphasize 
the  fundamental  d.fferences  between  his  despotism  and  democracy. 
He  has  made  a  very  frank,  honest  statement.  He  Is  not  a  hvpocrlte. 
He  has  given  to  the  world  in  forcible,  understandable  language  a 
true  description  of  the  nonrellglon  of  the  totalitarian  system  of 
government.  Under  that  severe  disciplinarian  despotism  Italy  may 
t)eccme  rich  for  a  brief  time  in  material  things,  but  what  shall  it 
profit  her  if  she  "gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  her  own  soul?" 
Italy  has  many  desperate  problems  with  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  familiar,  and  desperate  problems  sometimes  require  desperate 
meti]ods.  It  is  not  for  me  to  choose  Italy's  form  of  government; 
It  Is  enough  for  me  to  strive  with  all  my  might  to  keep  such  a 
system  out  of  America.  I  do  not  want  America  to  quarrel  with 
MuswUnl  or  go  to  war  with  him  over  the  political  philosophy  and 
the  political  aystem  which  he  hrji  every  right,  with  the  consent  of 
hi»  own  citizens,  to  adept,  but  I  do  want  Amerlcann  to  realize  their 
own  Kood  fijrtune.  and  I  do  want  to  predict  that  America.  If  we 
cling  t<j  otir  democracy,  will  make  more  penxutnent  progress  than 
will  any  land  under  the  sword  cf  a  dictator. 

OCMOCBACT   SSOIMS  IM  TMK  KCAST 

We  should  learn  from  a  study  of  the  historical  experiences  of 
men  that  •  preparation  has  to  be  made  in  their  he«ru  before  ths 
kind  of  government  to  which  we  are  so  wholeheartedly  devoted  oan 
•zUt.    It  is  idle  to  beUeve  that  either  ChrUtianity  or  democracy 


can  be  spread  throughout  the  world  by  the  sword  or  that  It  can 
be  bestowed  upon  a  people  by  any  outside  influence.  If  there  be 
not  an  overwhelming  desire  in  men's  hearts  for  these  things,  if 
they  do  not  have  a  religious  fervor  for  their  virtues,  and  If  they 
are  not  willing  to  devote  thought  and  time  and  enerfry  to  them. 
and  if  need  b«,  die  for  them,  then  of  their  own  weight  t>oth 
must  fall. 

If  one  be  a  believer  In  the  democratic  processes  as  applied  to 
the  practical  functions  of  government,  he  must  necefsartly  have 
faith  in  his  fellow  man.  an  intense  interest  In  his  welfare,  a 
genuine  respect  for  his  Ideals,  a  willingness  to  accept  the  verdict 
of  the  majority  and  a  firm  conviction  that  spiritual  things  are 
far  more  to  be  desired  and  sought  after  than  material  things, 
and  above  all.  he  must  have  a  passion  for  truth  which  carries  with 
It  the  conviction  that  honesty  and  square  dealing  establish  the 
proper  foundation  for  all  harmonious  human  relationships.  The 
Christian  church  instructs  its  membership  with  all  the  energy  it 
possesses  in  each  and  every  one  of  these  imperishable  truths.  The 
good  church  member  is  the  good  citizen,  and  the  more  devoted  he 
Is  to  his  church  the  better  he  serves  his  country. 

DEMOCRACT    IS    NOT    AN    END    BUT    A    MEANS 

I  desire  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  in  this  discussion  that  democ- 
racy Is  not  an  end  In  Itself,  but  rather  that  It  is  a  means  to  an 
end.  Neither  is  the  church  nor  the  Bible,  for  that  matter,  an 
end  In  themselves;  each  In  fact  is  a  vital  means  toward  a  great 
purpose.  The  end  which  both  democracy  and  the  church  so 
devotedly  serve  is  the  salvation  of  the  human  soul  by  bringing 
it  Into  complete  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  Creator.  Under 
a  demccratic  form  of  government,  wisely  undertaken  political,  reli- 
gious, and  economic  liberty  may  be  experienced  by  its  fortunate 
citizens;  and  liberty,  if  it  be  understood  by  man,  will  inspire  and 
promote  his  faith  In  his  God  because  without  God  there  can  be 
no  lit>erty.  God  has  decreed  that  man  shall  have  complete  free- 
dom of  choice  without  divine  interference,  since  the  whole  theory 
of  the  development  of  th*»  human  soul.  Is  based  upon  the  principle 
of  the  "sotil  liberty"  espoused  by  Roger  Williams. 

THE  XTNTINISHED   MtniAL 

I  love  to  Visit  the  rotunda  in  the  Capitol  Building  and  in  that 
beautiful  and  sacred  place  study  and  examine  In  minute  detail 
the  many  works  of  art  which  appear  there.  About  halfway  up  on 
the  Inside  of  the  dome  a  band  of  murals  encircle  It.  In  those 
murals  are  depicted  the  complete  history  of  our  country  from  the 
landing  of  Columbus  to  the  present  hour.  Its  industrial,  its  eco- 
nomic, its  technological.  Its  social,  and  Its  political  development 
are  pictured  there.  The  last  event  depicted  Is  a  mural  of  the 
World  War.  but  the  circle  is  not  complete.  A  small  space  is  left 
to  Illustrate  some  future  Important  event  In  our  history.  As  one 
looks  upon  the  vacant  space  yet  remaining  he  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  will  one  day  be  written  there.  Will  It  record  the  con- 
quest of  this  country  by  some  aggressor?  Will  It  record  the  over- 
throw In  a  great  revolution  of  this  Government  by  communism  or 
some  other  subversive  "ism"?  Will  It  record  there  that  this  great 
democracy  voluntarily  abandoned  the  safeguard  of  the  Christian 
Church;  that  its  citizens  turned  their  backs  upon  God  and  floun- 
dered and  failed?  Will  It  record  that  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  became  so  Imbued  with  art.  culture,  and  learning  that  they 
made  these  things  their  god,  and  permitted  their  spiritual  Ideals  to 
wither  and  die  from  dry  rot?  Will  it  record  that  Americans  became 
so  devoted  to  efficiency  and  utility  that  we  adopted  a  personal  gov- 
ernment like  ancient  Rome  and  abandoned  our  liberties?  Or,  will 
it  record  that  we  set  up  a  golden  calf  to  worship  and  lost  our  sovils 
in  our  passion  for  material  things?  I  do  not  know  what  will  be 
written  in  that  small  space  yet  remaining,  but  I  love  to  think  that 
the  golden  a«e  of  mankind  will  be  depicted  there;  that  peace,  coop- 
eration, brotherhood,  the  Golden  Rule,  and  universal  happiness  will 
be  carved  into  that  empty  space.  I  love  to  think  that  the  last  unit 
of  this  great  mural  will  depict  the  millennium  of  human  experience, 
lighted  and  warmed  by  the  everlasting  glow  c»f  Christian  love — the 
■afeguard  of  democracy. 
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Blr.  HILIi.  Mr,  President,  I  ajik  unanlmoua  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  James  A,  Parley,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
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United  States,  at  the  St^ite  convention  of  the  Alabama 
Branch  of  the  National  League  of  District  Postmasters,  held 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  Saturday.  April  6,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  meet  with  you  in  Montgomery  tonight,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  your  national  ofScers  and  to  the  ofQcers  of  the  Ala- 
bama Branch  of  the  National  League  of  District  Postmasters  for  the 
Invitation.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fine  attendaxice 
here  and  to  thank  you  for  coming.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  your 
host,  Roy  Nolen.  a  real  fellow  who  has  been  most  attentive  to  his 
Job.  as  his  record  In  the  Department  will  show. 

We  are  moat  fortunate  In  t)elng  permitted  to  share  In  the  manage- 
ment and  In  the  operation  of  the  United  State.s  Postal  Service.  I 
feel  that  each  and  every  one  connected  with  the  Department  has 
a  Justifiable  pride  In  our  accomplishments.  Few  people  realize  the 
tremendous  Influence  asserted  by  the  Postal  Service  in  the  dally 
lives  of  our  clllZyens. 

According  to  rep<3rt*  of  the  Comptroller  General  the  Postal  Service 
Is  ojjeratlng  an  $8,000.000000  business.  By  that  I  mean  that  the 
total  money  handled,  the  financial  tiim-over  In  the  post  offices  of 
the  Nation,  amounts  to  more  than  $8,000,000,000  annually.  This  is 
more  than  all  of  the  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States, 
exceeds  the  total  appropriations  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
combined  aeenclcs  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  amounts  to 
more  than  SCO  per  year  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  America. 

The  ordinary  postal  revenues:  that  Is,  the  money  derived  from 
the  collection  of  p>o8t*Re  and  other  incidentals,  broke  all  records 
last  year  for  the  third  ruccesslve  year  and  reached  the  all-time  high 
cf  t746.000.COO  The  Income  received  so  far  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  indicates  a  further  Increase  of  approximately  $10,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1940.  This  means  that  for  the  fourth  successive 
year  postal  gains  will  exceed  the  revenue  of  any  previous  year  in 
history 

Dunne  the  fl.sral  years  of  1937  and  1938  the  Increases  In  postal 
business  came  largely  fmm  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  Wc  were 
lagging  somewhat  in  the  great  industrial  centers.  However,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1939  and  the  present  year  bu.slness  has  picked  up 
materially  In  the  large  cities  and  we  are  still  going  along  all  rlKht  in 
the  smaller  communities.  Therefore,  I  can  say  to  you  that  there 
has  been  no  buslncsf  recession  insofar  as  the  Postal  Service  li  con- 
cerned, and  otir  revenues  are  ordinarily  accepted  as  a  pretty  accu- 
rate barometer  of  buslnc.'^s  conditions.  The  mall  volume  Is  Increas- 
ing daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  when  compared  to  the  same  periods 
last  year 

We  have  kept  pace  with  this  increased  volume  by  adding  addi- 
tional employees  We  now  have  on  our  rolls  and  at  work  in  the 
post  offices  more  people  than  have  ever  been  employed  at  any  pre- 
vious time  In  the  history  of  the  service.  Working  conditions  are 
better.  The  average  salary  of  postal  employees  In  the  field  is 
greater  than  the  average  salary  In  other  Government  establish- 
ments and  certainly  higher  than  the  average  Income  of  employees 
in  private  industry.  This  Indicates  a  steady  gain  In  business,  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  shows  that  the  patrons  are 
taking  advantage  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  of  the  won- 
derful facilities  of  the  United  States  Postal  Servioe. 

I  am  Indeed  proud  to  be  able  to  make  this  report  to  you.  and  I 
honestly  feel  that  you  as  public  officials  are  pleased  to  know  and 
accept  this  report  as  evidence  of  the  progress  that  Is  being  made 
in  this  Nation.  This  report  clearly  Indicates  that  the  American 
people  are  Increasing  their  business  actlviliea.  that  they  believe  in 
their  Government,  and  that  they  are  living  up  to  the  good-neighbor 
policy.  This  is  definitely  indicative,  for  when  postal  business  is 
increasing  in  the  nnaller  cities  and  towns  a  good  part  of  the  na- 
tional postal  revenue  comes  from  the  ordinary  social  correspondence 
carried  on  between  families  and  friends.  So  I  say  to  you  in  all 
sincerity  that,  while  we  could  do  better,  we  are  getting  along  all 
right  In  America 

The  Post  Office  Service  has  been  generally  improved  during  my 
administration  as  Postmaster  General,  and  I  want  to  give  credit 
where  the  credit  is  due — to  the  postmasters,  to  my  most  efficient 
staff  in  the  Department,  and  to  all  of  the  postal  employees. 

The  Postal  Service  has  been  the  most  respected  of  all  Government 
agencies  for  many,  many  years.  Before  we  were  born  postal  offi- 
cials and  employees,  thousands  of  them,  had  devoted  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  and  their  best  efforts  to  the  development  of  this 
Service.  All  praise  to  my  predecessors  and  your  predecessors,  and  to 
the  loyal  army  of  workers  that  has  given,  and  Is  continuing  to  give. 
such  a  fine  example  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  efBciency.  We  make 
but  one  claim — that  we  have  accepted  our  positions  as  a  public 
trust.  We  have  one  Important  objective — that  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  public  trust  we  shall  at  all  time*  safeguard  the  Interests 
of  the  people  and  pau  on  to  <nir  succ— ora  an  ixnproved  servlee 
in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 

Our  greatest  asset  is  good  will — eood  will  of  the  patrons  and 
food  will  of  the  employees.  I  am  nappy  to  say  to  you  that  all 
reports  coming  to  the  Department  ooneemlng  po«tmasters  and 
postal  people  show  that  we  are  rtmpiDg  the  benefit  of  our  many 
campaigns  to  encourage  courtcoiu  and  efficient  service.  I  hear 
many  exprcMlons  and  receive  a  ntmiber  of  Ictteri  commending 
postal  people  on  their  industriotisneai,  their  tactfulness,  and  their 
courtesy  I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  this  and 
urge  that  you  continue  your  efforts  along  the  same  lines. 


Eternal  vigilance  is  required  if  we  are  to  meet  our  obligations 
and  attain  our  objectives.  We  in  the  Department  feel  that  the 
need  for  politeness  is  more  pronounced  in  the  post  offlo?  than  In 
most  any  other  public  service.  We  operate  a  monopoly,  st  least  in 
the  transmission  of  letters.  A  citizen  has  no  choice  but  to  deal  with 
tis.  Consequently  It  Is  fundamental  that  we  exercise  greni.  care  and 
painstaking  effort  in  dealing  with  our  customers,  who  are  In  reality 
our  employers. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  as  postmasters  constantly  strive  to  secure 
the  cooperation  and  good  will  of  the  employees  in  your  office? 
Make  each  and  every  person  In  your  establishment  feel  that  the 
pmrt  he  pla3rs  is  an  Important  part.  Be  firm  when  necessary  and 
always  point  out  In  private  the  mistakes  made  by  your  subordi- 
nates. Let  them  feel  that  they  have  an  Individual  res^)onslblllty 
and  encourage  them  to  assume  that  responsibility.  Keep  before  you 
always  the  fact  that  authority  should  never  assume  the  privilege 
of  transgressing  the  laws  of  common  courtesy  of  man  to  man.  Bo 
sure  that  your  supervisors  are  properly  trained,  and  regardless  of 
the  circumstances  do  not  permit  humiliating  Incidents  to  occur  to 
any  employee  In  maintaining  discipline. 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  you  give  F)ersonal  attention  to  the 
matter  of  training  emnloyees  for  their  tusks.  The  Importance  of 
this  part  of  your  job  cannot  be  overempha.slzed.  Adequate  and 
understandable  Instructions  should  be  furnished  to  all  newly  ap- 
pointed employees  and  such  Instructions  should  be  repeated  occa- 
sionally. For  even  those  who  are  presumed  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand their  work  are  often  helped  by  having  their  minds  refreshed 
on  some  important  point.  The  average  postal  cmployeeti  want  to 
learn  more  and  more  about  this  business,  and  if  proper  Instrtictions 
arc  given  in  an  effective  manner  they  will  do  much  In  quickening 
the  purpose  and  energy  of  our  personnel. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  good  work.  When  some  member  of 
your  staff  has  caused  favorable  comment  on  the  part  of  a  patron 
let  him  know  that  you  are  pleased  with  his  work.  It  does  not  take 
long  to  pat  him  on  the  back  and  commend  him.  To  do  .so  urges 
him  to  continue  his  efforts  along  that  line.  I  foci  very  strongly  on 
this  matter  cf  tact  and  coiutesy  and  shall  appreciate  vour  con- 
tinued cooperation. 

We  in  the  Department  have  no  direct  contact  with  our  customers 
but  leave  that  most  Important  privilege  to  you.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, therefore,  no  matter  how  high  our  purpose  may  be.  unless  we 
can  secure  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  field  forces  we  cannot 
be  successful. 

I  think  that  these  meetings  offer  us  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
better  understanding.  F\3r  this  reason,  I  encourage  the  admin- 
istrative officials  In  the  I>epartment  to  attend  them  whenever  pos- 
sible. At  your  meeting  here  you  have  had  others  from  the  Depart- 
ment and  post-office  Inspectors  available  for  counsel  and  advice 
concerning  your  service  problems.  Postmasters  have  responded  In 
an  enthusiastic  maruier  to  every  appeal  that  has  been  made  to 
them  by  the  Department.  They  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and 
In  some  Instances  have  been  out  of  pocket  personally  In  perform- 
ing extraordinary  tasks.  Your  work  in  connection  with  Air  Mall 
Week  several  years  ago  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  Department. 
We  still  notice  the  effect  of  Increased  air-mail  poundage.  Last 
year  the  Department  Inaugurated  a  program  of  actively  publicizing 
the  Postal  Service  and  It  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  not  only 
an  effective  method  for  Increasing  the  use  of  postal  facilities  but 
It  has  also  created  a  national  spirit  of  good  will. 

Experienced  postmasters  who  have  served  faithfully  should  be 
permitted  to  continue  in  that  service.  For  that  reason  the  Con- 
gress has  by  law  discontinued  the  short  term  for  postmasters.  This 
undoubtedly  enables  the  postmaster  to  take  his  place  as  an  im- 
porunt  Individual  in  the  business  and  social  life  of  his  town  or 
city.  I  trtiBt  that  you  will  continue  to  serve  for  many  years  to 
come. 

I  regret  that  other  engagements,  principally  my  scheduled  ^pcar- 
ances  at  other  State  meetings,  prevented  me  from  being  with  you 
earlier  during  your  convention,  and  I  hope  that  I  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  again.  In  conclusion  I  want  to 
assure  you  again  of  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  fine  work  you 
are  doing. 

Air  Safety  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  29  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  MOSS  PATTERSON 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  McCarran],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo 
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a  telegram  addressed  to  him  by  Moss  Patterson,  president  of 
the  Southwest  Division  of  the  Air  Congress  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  April  26.  1940. 
Senator    Pat    McCarram. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 

The  directors  of  the  Southwest  Aviation  Conference  representing 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Louisiana.  Arkan- 
sas, and  Missouri  In  meeting  today  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  gone  far  during  Its  existence  to 
Justify  the  faith  placed  In  It  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  directors  of  this  conference.  In  annual  session  In 
Tulsa,  Okla..  with  over  500  delegates  In  attendance,  firmly  believe 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  should  continue  to  operate 
as  an  independent  agency  and  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  oppose  the  placement  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and 
the  Air  Safety  Board  under  the  Department  of  Commerce.  More 
cwmplete  consideration  and  study  of  this  matter  will  be  placed 
before  the  conference  for  action  on  Saturday.  April  27. 

Respectfully. 

Moss  Patterson, 
President,  Southwest  Division.  Atr  Congress  of  America. 


Salvage  of  Hurricane  Timber  in  New  England 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  29  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


Lgri'tlR  FROM  J.  F.  CAMPBELL 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  to  me 
from  J.  P.  Campbell,  Acting  Director  of  the  Northeastern  Tim- 
ber Salvage  Administration,  relating  to  the  salvage  of  hur- 
ricane timber  in  New  England.  It  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation affecting  the  future  conduct  of  operations,  and  I 
should  like  to  give  it  publicity  in  this  way  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  future  transactions  of  that 
Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

UNrnco  3TATIS  Dtpahtmxnt  or  AcRicrrLTTTix, 

PiDBUU.  SUKPLtra  COMMOOrrED  COtPORATIOIf. 

Boston.  Mass..  April  25.  1940. 
Hon.  WAutKN  R.  Atrsmr. 

United  States  Senate.  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
DsAJi  SzNATOB  Ausnif:  We  are  very  desirous  of  keeping  you  in- 
formed as  to  the  process  being  made  In  the  salvage  of  hurricane 
timber  In  New  England  so  that  you  may.  In  turn,  pass  on  whatever 
portion  of  the  Information  you  wish  to  any  of  yotir  constituents. 

As  you  know,  the  program  got  under  way  In  December  1938. 
Records  show  the  following  log  receipts,  the  majority  of  which  Is 
white  pine,  for  Vermont: 

Receipts  from  beginning  of  project  to  Mar.  30,  1940 

White  pine 29.906.366 

Other  softwood 8.954.259 

Hardwood 10.  624.  801 


Total 


49.485.426 


We  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  the  first  two  p>olnts  In  our  sal- 
vage program  objective,  namely — 

1.  To  bring  to  the  owner  of  down  timber  the  maximum  amount  in 
conformity  with  good  business  practices. 

2.  To  offer  to  purchase  any  and  all  logs  which  meet  otir  speclflca- 
tlons.  and  establish  the  price  of  logs,  and  prevent  speculation. 

It  Is  now  evident  that  the  majcHity  of  logs  the  project  expected  to 
receive  has  been  delivered,  and  tlie  average  delivery  and  the  mer- 
chantability have  fallen  off  to  the  point  where  It  Is  not  economical 
to  maintain  receiving  stations  with  scalers  Ln  attendance.  Private 
Industries  are  purchasing  an  Increasing  amovmt  and  should  easily 
consume  the  major  portion  remaining  after  our  stations  close  down. 

With  this  In  mind,  all  active  vendors  have  been  advised  by  letter 
that  the  receipt  of  logs  will  cease  on  AprU  30.  However,  in  a  few 
cases,    because  of  poor  hauling  conditions   near   the   end   of   tills 


month,  some  logs  and  pulpwood  which  have  been  prepared  to  our 
speclflcatlons  will  still  remain  In  the  woods.  To  take  care  of  such 
scattered  ca.ses,  the  following  procedure  has  been  adopted: 

1.  All  limber-purchase  agreements  were  executed  to  be  completed 
by  April  30,  1940.  and  no  new  agreements  will  be  wTltten. 

2.  Extensions  beyond  that  time  may  be  granted  upon  written 
request  of  the  vendor  and  will  not  be  Isrucd  until  an  authorized 
agent  of  the  Administration  has  made  an  on-the-ground  Inspection 
to  determine  the  approximate  volume  of  material  which  will  be 
accepted  under  the  extension  and  the  date  of  final  delivery.  This 
provision  Is  made  so  that  vendors  who  really  have  logs  or  pulpwood 
cut  but  were  unable  to  complete  delivery  because  of  hauling  con- 
ditions will  not  be  put  to  expense  without  an  opportunity  to 
realize  on  the  expenditure  It  also  gives  tis  an  opportunity  to 
check  on  deliveries  and  determine  how  soon  a  receiving  station 
can  be  closed. 

3.  Under  no  conditions  will  deliveries  be  accepted  after  May  29. 
1940.  This  sets  a  definite  dead-line  date  on  all  deliveries  and 
again  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  control  our  costs  of  scaling,  etc. 
Logs  will  start  to  stain  shortly  after  this  date. 

4.  In  allowing  any  exten.slon  the  Administration  further  reserves 
the  right  to  Indicate  the  receiving  station  to  which  delivery  Is  to 
be  made  There  may  be  cases  where  only  one  vendor  who  has 
been  delivering  to  a  particular  station  has  logs  to  be  delivered  after 
April  30  This  provision  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  concen- 
trate deliveries. 

A  field  check  Indicates  that  there  will  be  very  few  vendors  who 
will  ask  for  an  extension  of  time  beyond  April  30. 

We  trust   that   the  atxDve   Information  may  be  of  assistance   to 
you   In   answering   any    inquiries    you   may   receive.     We   shall    be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  occiu  to  you. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  F.  Campbeix. 

Acting  Director. 


Addresses  in  Honor  of  American  Artists  Who 
Contributed  Toward  Decorations  in  Federal 
Buildings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  29  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


RADIO  PROGRAM  OVER  N.  B.  C.  NETWORK,  APRIL  25.  1940 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  it  la  Indeed  refresh- 
ing and  reassuring  in  times  like  the  present  to  turn  on  one's 
radio  and  listen  to  a  program  dealing  with  those  fundamen- 
tals which  contribute  so  basically  to  the  advancement  of 
culture  and.  therefore,  of  understanding  in  our  troubled 
world. 

On  the  night  of  April  25,  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  network,  there  was  given  a  program  in  honor  of  the 
American  artists  who  have  contributed  toward  the  decora- 
tions in  our  Federal  buildings.  Those  taking  part  on  the 
program  were  Mr.  Edw^ard  Bruce,  Section  of  Pine  Arts,  Public 
Buildings  Administration;  Prof.  John  Dewey,  department  of 
philosophy,  Columbia  University;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.;  Mr.  John  M.  Carmody.  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Works  Agency;  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sum- 
ner Welles;  and  our  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Mr.  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 

Because  of  the  universal  interest  in  this  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BT    EDWARD  BRUCE 

I  Should  like  to  begin  this  broadcast  by  thanking  my  old  friend 
General  Harbord  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for  another 
friendly  act  in  the  interest  of  American  culture  In  giving  this  time 
to  a  program  honoring  American  painters  and  sculptors.  I  presented 
the  plan  for  this  broadcast  to  General  Harbord  on  my  own  initiative 
and  so  the  responsibility  Is  mine. 


Some  20  years  ago  I  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  I  had  to  try 
to  carry  out  a  boyhood  ambition  to  became  a  painter.  To  do  this  I 
went  to  Italy  to  live  and  stayed  there  for  a  number  of  years  studying 
art  and  traveling  through  that  country.  I  came  to  realize  far  more 
than  I  had  ever  before  what  an  enormous  enrichment  art  can  be 
to  a  country. 

When  I  reached  Rome  and  vlslt«d  the  Slstlne  Chapel  painted  by 
Mlchaclaugelo  I  had  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  the  last  coutri- 
butlon  a  great  artist  maJtes  to  a  nation.  In  these  paintings  I  saw 
the  evidence  of  one  of  tliose  periods  of  high  aciiicvement  which 
comes  to  nntlcns  over  the  ccntviries. 

There  Is  another  side  of  the  story,  however,  for  during  the  years 
I  lived  in  Italy  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  a  very  beautiful  little  hill 
town  in  the  Sabine  Hills,  and  while  I  was  there  I  saw  the  growth  of 
the  Facsist  regime.  With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  a  group  of  eimple 
young  peasants  beaten  to  InsensibUlty.  I  saw  one  of  them  fatally 
Ehot.  The'iT  only  crime  had  been  their  failiire  to  fall  In  with  the 
Fascist  regime.  Quite  simply  the  elgnlflcance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  cUll  liberties  our  ancestors  fought  and  died  for  came  to  me 
to  have  an  overwhelming  meaning.  Certainly  when  I  got  back  to 
America  it  was  a  vast  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  a  man  cuss  a  politician 
without  having  his  Jaw  broken  for  doing  so. 

The  conviction  was  born  In  me.  perhaps  unconsclotisly.  that  If  the 
time  ever  came  when  I  coiild  help  to  restate  In  this  country  the 
meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  I  would  feel  compelled  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  do  so.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  kind 
enough  to  invite  me  to  organize  a  program  to  decorate  Federal 
buildings  I  saw  in  this  project  a  means  of  proving  the  democracy 
of  art. 

I  believe  that  every  American  artist  who  wishes  to  share  in  the 
work  has  the  right  to  have  his  qualifications  Judged  by  a  Jury  of 
his  peers  through  absolutely  honest,  anonymous  competitions.  As 
a  result  of  5  years  of  work,  the  Section  of  Pine  Arts  has  held 
anonymous  competitions  for  724  projects  in  decorating  1.043  Fed- 
eral buildings,  and  the  artists  have  submitted  over  14.000  designs. 
In  every  one  of  these  competitions  the  artists  have  been  asked  to 
■end  in  their  designs  «nth  the  only  identification  mark  sealed  In 
an  attached  envelope.  These  envelopes  have  never  been  opened 
until  a  Jury  of  artists  has  selected  what  they  regarded  as  the  most 
suitable  design  for  the  decoration  of  the  proposed  building,  in 
looking  back  over  this  work  it  seemed  to  me  In  the  beginning,  and 
it  still  seems  to  me.  that  Secretary  Morgenthau  offered  me  the 
opportunity  to  do  as  useful  a  service  as  I  would  ever  be  able  to 
render. 

Time  does  not  permit  this  evening  for  a  discussion  In  detail  of  the 
quality  of  the  work  which  the  Section  of  Pine  Arts  has  achieved, 
but  through  the  ccrurtesy  of  General  Harbord  there  will  be  a  sub- 
sequent program  on  painting  and  sctilpttire  to  be  discussed  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  artists  creating  them. 

Nobody  could  have  worked  as  I  have  worked  with  the  artists  of 
America  for  the  last  5  years  without  being  deeply  impressed 
by  the  superb  effort  they  have  made  to  create  something  that 
will  become  a  permanent  contribution  at  distinction  to  this  coiin- 
try.  They  have  responded  to  our  call  for  competitions  with  an 
almost  religious  enthusiasm,  realizing  to  their  fullest  the  8up>erb 
opportunity  which  this  covmtry  of  ours  has  given  to  Its  artists  in 
commissioning  them  to  decorate  with  murals  and  sculpture  the 
buildings  used  by  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

Td  anyone  Interested  In  the  development  of  our  native  art  and 
the  amazing  growth  of  the  Interest  In  the  art  of  America,  it  must 
certainly  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  now  to  be  able  to  travel  through 
the  country  and  find  here  and  there  bloaaomlng  throughout  the 
breadth  of  the  land  little  spots  of  beauty  which  are  contributing 
to  the  charm  and  the  cultural  taste  of  America. 

In  many  cases  these  decorations  In  post  offloea  are  the  only  original 
works  of  art  available  to  the  entire  commnnity.  Many  postmasters 
throughout  the  country  have  appealed  for  decorations  In  their  post 
offices  and  for  instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  procure  them. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  the  Pope  (Wid  Michelangelo  for  painting 
or  sculpture,  but  we  all  recognise  that  whatever  the  amount  it  was  a 
good  investment.  In  the  program  of  the  section.  1  percent  of  the 
total  limit  of  cost  of  a  btilldlng  may  be  reserved  for  Its  decoration; 
this  In  Itself  Is  a  modest  sum  and  reflects  a  kind  of  dece'^t  thrift  of 
which  we  may  be  rightfully  proud. 

It  Interested  me  to  learn  that  1  hoar  at  war  costs  England  more 
than  the  5-year  peace  program  of  the  Section  of  Pine  Arts  costs  tis. 
The  enthuslacm  with  which  the  American  artist  has  accepted  the 
challenge  to  do  his  best  work  for  his  country  and  his  people  has 
resulted  in  work  of  so  high  a  standard  that  the  amount  paid  for  It  is 
unquestionably  siirpasscd  by  Its  actual  value  and  Its  value  for  future 
generations. 

Our  artists,  through  their  fine  work,  have  brought  about  a  new 
appreciation  of  this  great  country  of  curs,  and  this  In  turn  speaks  of 
a  new  and  deeper  patriotism. 

Tonight  one  of  the  nicest  groups  of  people  in  the  world  has 
gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  the  artists  of  America  and  to  congratu- 
late them  for  the  work  which  they  have  done  over  the  last  5  years  In 
decorating  Federal  buildings. 

This  coimtry's  most  cultured  cltlaea  has  gracioiisly  consented  to 
come  out  of  his  retirement  to  Join  this  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
artists  of  America,  and  I  have  a  very  deep  sense  of  my  privilege  in 
being  able  to  Introduce  to  you  Prof.  Jcbn  Dewey. 

ADDRESS    BT   PROF.    JOHN   DEWXT 

During  the  early  years  of  the  depression,  when  I  was  crossing 
the  Atlantic.  I  feU  Into  conversation  with  a  fellow  passenger.     She 


was  a  gracious  white-haired  woman,  and  In  teUlng  her  plans  she 
said  that  since  she  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  her  money  because  of 
bank  failures  and  bad  stock  investments,  she  was  now  going  to  buy 
herself  something  nobody  could  take  away  from  her — she  was  going 
to  Athens  to  see  the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon.  She  knew  what 
too  few  persons  know — the  difference  between  an  Investment  in 
physical  things  that  are  perishable,  at  the  mercy  of  external  acci- 
dents, and  an  investment  In  something  that  is  ImperUhable  because 
It  enriches  pergonal  life  and  becomes  a  part  of  one's  very  self. 

But  the  incident  has  another  face — a  face  which  has  a  real  bear- 
ing upon  the  cause  that  has  brought  us  here  together  this  evening. 
It  was  the  art  of  Greece  which  was  taking  this  woman  on  her 
pilgrimage — Just  as  the  cathedrals  and  public  buildings,  the  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  literature  of  Europe  have  taken  countless  thou- 
sands of  Americans  there.  The  art.  the  vision  of  which  was  an 
enrichment  of  her  personal  life.  Is  that  which  has  given  Greece  her 
enduring  glory  among  nations.  Material  acquisitions  and  posses- 
sions have  by  themselves  never  given  any  people  a  svire  place  In  the 
memory  of  mankind  or  an  assured  place  In  history.  It  is  by  crea- 
tion of  the  Intangibles  of  science  and  phUosophy,  and  espwcially 
by  those  of  the  arts,  that  countries  and  communities  have  won 
immortality  for  themselves  after  material  wealth  has  crumbled  into 
dust.  What  has  been  true  of  other  peoples  will  be  true  of  our  own. 
Creation,  not  acquisition.  Is  the  measure  of  a  nation's  rank;  It  la 
the  only  road  to  an  enduring  place  in  the  admiring  memory  of 
mankind. 

Tliere  Is  a  good  reason  why  achievement  In  science  and  art  Is  the 
criterion  by  which  a  nation's  place  in  clvUization  is  flnaUy  Judged. 
In  the  case  of  material  things  possession  by  one  excludes  possession, 
use.  and  enjoyment  by  others.  In  the  case  of  the  Intangibles  of 
art  the  exact  opposite  Is  the  case.  The  more  the  arts  flourish,  the 
more  they  belong  to  all  persons  alike,  without  regard  to  wealth, 
birth,  race,  or  creed:  the  more  they  flourish,  the  less  they  are  pri- 
vately owned  and  the  more  they  are  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  all. 
This  Is  what  Is  meant  when  we  say  that  art  Is  universal — more 
universal  than  Is  that  other  Intangible,  science,  sUice  the  arts  speak 
a  language  which  is  closer  to  the  emotions  and  imaginations  of 
every  man. 

Accordingly,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  even  whether  we  believe  It 
or  not,  the  question  whether  this  country  of  ours  is  to  be  narrow 
and  provincial,  or  whether  it  is  to  attain  to  that  which  Is  universal, 
will  be  fl.nally  decided  bv  what  we  do  and  what  we  are  capable  of 
appreciating  and  enjoying  In  those  intangible  things  of  which  the 
fine  arts  are  the  outstanding  examples.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
I  esteem  deeply  and  gratefully  the  opportunity  to  be  here  this 
evening  and  to  express  us  best  I  can  not  only  gratitude  as  a  citizen 
to  Edward  Bruce  for  Initiating  and  conducting  the  Section  of  Fine 
Ar£s  in  the  Public  Buildings  Administration.  Federal  Works  Agency, 
but  also  my  sense  of  the  great  significance  of  this  work  in  the 
development  of  a  worthy  American  civilization. 

The  work  is  significant  both  as  a  63rmbol  and  as  an  actual  force 
In  inspiring  and  directing  activities  which  will  extend  as  time  goes 
on  far  beyond  what  is  done  In  post  offices  and  other  public  buildings. 
As  a  sj-mbol  It  Is  an  acknowledgment  from  official  sources,  with  the 
active  encouragement  of  persons  high  in  the  Government,  of  the 
Importance  to  our  Nation  of  the  development  of  art  and  of  abUlty 
to  enjoy  art  products. 

Ned  Bruce  has  shown  me  a  letter  from  the  postmaster  of  one  of 
the  smaller  towns  whose  public  building  now  has  a  mural  upon  ite 
walls.  In  his  letter  of  enthusiastic  thanks  for  what  has  been  done 
for  his  town,  he  Included  a  sentence  which  might  almost  be  a  motto 
of  the  whole  project:  "How  can  a  finished  citizen  be  made  In  an 
artless  town?"  How.  Indeed,  can  an  all-round  and  complete  citi- 
zenry be  developed  without  that  development  of  creation  and  en- 
joyment of  works  of  art  to  vrtiich  the  Government  itself  must  con- 
tribute? Our  public  buildings  may  become  the  outward  and 
risible  sign  of  the  Inward  grace  which  is  the  democratic  spirit,  while 
too  often,  especially  In  municipal  halls  and  county  courthouses, 
they  have  not  even  been  kept  clean.  As  a  symbol,  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  Section  of  Pine  Arts  Is  a  service  to  democracy  so  important, 
even  In  its  present  comparatively  limited  scale,  that  to  starve  it  or 
allow  It  to  lapse  would  be  a  defeat  for  democracy  as  genuine  as  one 
taking  place  on  a  physical  battlefield. 

For  the  same  reason,  this  governmental  activity  is  more  than  a 
symbol.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  all  over  this  broad  land 
now  have  opfwrtunltles  to  see  and  enjoy  works  of  art  which  they 
had  not  before.  They  are  developing  within  themselves  germs  that 
were  part  of  their  being  but  which  never  had  a  chance.  becatLse  of 
lack  of  nourishment,  to  grow.  If  the  arts  ccxne  forth  from  museums 
to  which  they  have  retired,  if  they  become  a  living  part  of  the  walk 
and  conversation  of  the  average  man.  and  thereby  parts  of  the 
legitimate  heritage  of  a  democratic  people,  a  great  debt  will  be  owed 
to  the  stimulus  provided  by  this  governmental  section  in  the  build- 
ings which  belong  to  the  common  people  and  where  they  daily 
assemble. 

Old  World  cotuitrles  have  been  able  to  develop  the  fine  arts  by 
means  of  the  patronage  of  the  nobility  and  the  wealthy.  Their 
healthy  development  in  our  country  will  depend  upon  the  active 
response  of  the  civic  consciousness  of  the  common  people.  For  this 
reason  I  do  not  want  to  close  without  mentioning  a  fact  which  I 
could  bring  home  to  you  only  If  television  were  at  my  command. 
For  If  you  could  see  for  yourselves  reproductions  of  the  murals 
which  are  now  found  In  public  buildings  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  you  would  see  that  the  paintings 
combine  the  values  of  the  arts  which  nourish  the  human  spirit  with 
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the  accompllsbmcnt  cf  our  past  history  which  strengthena  that 
legitimate  pride  which  enables  one  to  say.  "I  am  an  American 
cltizea."  Secretary  Mcrgenthau.  Mr.  Carmody.  and  Mr.  Bruce,  may 
your  work  go  forward  to  even  greater  triumphs. 

Mr.  BsTTCs.  Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Professor 
Dewey.  Your  noble  statement  of  the  ideology  of  art  will  make  the 
heart*  of  our  artist*  sing  and  lead  them  all.  I  know,  to  finer  things. 

Five  years  ago  Secretary  Morgenthau  called  me  to  his  office  and 
outlined  to  me  the  program  which  he  had  In  mind  for  setting  aside 
1  percent  of  the  coat  of  Pedsral  buildings  for  their  decoration 
with  painting  and  sculpture.  He  proposed  to  create  a  Section  of 
Pine  Arts  to  be  in  charge  of  this  work. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  specified  that  our  duty  was  to  sectire,  by 
a  thoroughly  impartial  method,  the  best  American  art  for  our 
Federal  buildings. 

He  Introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Morgenthau  and  told  me  of  her  great 
Interest  In  the  project  and  said  he  felt  sure  she  covild  help  me. 
I  found  Mrs.  Morgenthau  a  delightful  and  Inspiring  associate. 
She  was  so  Inspiring,  in  fact,  that  I  often  succumbed  to  the  temp- 
tation to  telephone  her  In  the  early  mornings  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Section  of  Pine  Arts.  This  happy  system  worked 
wonderfully  xintL  one  day  Secretary  Morgenthau  told  me  that  he 
hadn't  had  one  uninterrupted  shave  since  the  Section  of  Pine  Arts 
began. 

The  enthusiastic  and  wise  collaboration  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Mrs.  Morgenthau  with  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts 
guided  us  through  the  early  formative  years  of  the  program. 
Their  help  In  the  frequent  administrative  problems  which  are 
inevitable  In  making  a  place  among  the  regulations  of  Government 
procedure  where  artists  would  feel  at  home  has  been  unfailing. 
They  have  been  partisans  of  the  artists"  point  of  view  and  have 
defended  It  through  situations  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
dlfacult.  It  Is  a  great  regret  to  me  that  Mrs.  Morgenthau  cannot 
be  with  us  this  evening  but  I  have  the  honor  to  Introduce  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

ADDKXSS   BT    SXCRXTAXT   MORCENTHAC 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Bruce  gives  me  much  greater  credit  than  I  am 
entitled  to.  althoxjgh  I  would  Increase  rather  than  lessen  the  Im- 
portance he  gives  to  the  establishment  of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts 
In  the  United  States  Treasury.  There  Is  a  man  in  the  picture  who 
deserves  the  glory  of  a  great  accomplishment  but  It  Is  not  myself. 
It  Is  Mr.  Bruce.  There  Is  a  woman  In  the  plcttxre,  too.  and  the 
tribute  *4r   Bruce  has  paid  to  her  I  will  let  stand. 

But  In  the  case  of  everybody  concerned  I  b»lleve  It  Is  a  matter 
of  having  wrought  more  wisely  than  they  knew.  I  doubt  If  any- 
body actually  realized  the  greatness  of  the  task  they  had  set  them- 
selves when  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts  was  created. 

Everybody  knows  that  art  Is  an  eternal  source  of  enjoyment  and 
enrichment,  that  art  Is  a  great  force  In  education,  and  a  true 
measure  of  civilization's  progress. 

It  Is  one  of  those  things  we  know  historically,  yet  do  not  fully 
understand  in  our  own  time.  The  Romans  built  their  great 
aqueducts  to  live  throughout  the  ages,  but  It  Is  not  the  aqueducts 
that  have  survived — It  Is  the  sculptured  art  of  that  same  period 
and  It  tells  us  more  of  Roman  civilization,  perhaps,  than  the  writ- 
ing of  the  period.  Btilldlngs  which  the  Greeks  expected  to  live 
forever  are  outlived  by  Greek  masterpieces  of  sculptxire. 

So  it  may  be  with  us  and  ths  art  being  produced  In  America 
today. 

The  importance  of  the  Pine  Arts  Section  lies  In  the  fact  that  It 
provides  the  means  of  fostering  and  developing  creative  art  In 
America — an  all-Important  element  In  our  Uvea  that  was  threat- 
ened a  few  short  years  ago  with  starvation  through  the  collapse 
of  our  material  prosperity.  The  genius  of  Edward  Bruce  was  re- 
vealed when  he  turned  this  threat  of  disaster  Into  a  trltunph  of 
the  Ideas  he  had  long  held.  What  might  have  been.  If  not  the 
end  of  American  art,  at  least  a  long  period  of  stagnation,  had 
become  Instead  the  period  of  Its  greatest  development,  the  period 
of  recognition  of  Its  value  by  the  American  people,  a  period  In 
which  an  enduring  foundation  has  been  laid  for  all  time. 

The  Treasury's  part  In  this  has  been  a  simple  and  a  natural  one. 
For  100  years  the  Treasury  had  built  the  greater  part  of  otir  Fed- 
eral buildings.  We  were  coming  to  appreciate  more  and  more  how 
much  the  painter  and  the  sctilptor  could  add  to  the  work  of  the 
architect  and.  builder.  This  resulted — and  If  I  have  any  cause  for 
pride  it  ts  that  It  resulted  In  my  time — in  the  setting  up  of  the 
Section  of  Pine  Arts,  with  Mr.  Bruce  as  Its  chief. 

I  am  one  of  those  benighted  persons  who  sometimes  say,  "I  dont 
know  much  about  art,  but  I  know  what  I  like."  And  I  nif>  art 
that  enriches  the  life  of  the  conuntmity.  That  Is  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts,  and  I  truly  believe  It  Is  fuLOlllng 
Its  purpose. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Morgenthau.  who  was  not  able  to  come 
here  tonight,  althotigh  she  had  coimted  on  being  present,  it  ia  now 
my  great  privilege  to  read  a  letter  to  her  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt: 

Th«  Whttx  Hotrs«, 

Washington.  AprU  20.  1940. 

DBAS  KLZHoa:  I  am  so  happy  to  have  been  at  the  first  meeting  of 

the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project,  which  has  since  accomplished  such 

great  things.     At  that  time  I  said  "It  Is  unbelievable  that  a  great 

nation  oould  fall  to  utilize  ttac  aerrlces  of  Its  creative  talents  to  the 


ftillest."    I  have  never  wavered  In  this  belief,  and  now  feel  that  we 
have  shown  that  we  can  use  these  creative  artists.    They  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  general  education  of  the  Nation,  and  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  arts. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Elkanok  RoosrvzLT. 

Mr.  Bhttck  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  also  want  to 
thank  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  her  wonderfiilly  kind  letter.  The  artists 
of  America  owe  much  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  She  has  never  failed  to 
be  constructive  when  the  opportunity  offered.  We  are  very  dis- 
appointed not  to  have  Mrs.  Morgenthau  with  us  here  tonight. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  the  organization 
of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts,  we  of  the  Section  sat  back  with  a  com- 
fortable feeling  that  men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  that  we 
would  go  on  forever.  But.  at  best,  man  proposes  and  God  seems  to 
dispose,  and  so  one  day  Congress  passed  a  reorganization  plan 
whereby  we  sailed  out  Into  the  cold  world  minus  the  Treasury 
Department. 

However.  In  our  new  home  in  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  we  found 
an  old  friend  who  has  followed  our  work  with  Intere.'rt  since  the 
early  days  of  the  program.  I  have  the  great  pleastire  of  Introducing 
to  you  the  Honorable  John  M.  Carmody.  the  man  who  has  the  biggest 
construction  Job  In  the  world  as  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency. 

ADOaESS    DT    JOHN    M.    CAHMODT 

I  am  not  an  artist.  I  am  a  layman.  I  was  bom  on  a  frjm.  It 
was  a  hill  farm.  My  grandfather  and  grandmother  had  cleared 
much  of  the  land  The  farm  buildings  were  those  customarily 
built  by  local  workmen  and  neighbors  a  generation  ago.  At  five 
I  trudged  a  mile  along  a  country  road  to  a  one-room,  drab  school- 
house.    It  was  devoid  cf  art  of  any  sort  whatsoever. 

At  seven  we  moved  into  a  small  town,  popxilatlon  700.  The 
name  is  Dtishore.  Pa.  Try  to  find  It  on  the  map.  I  hope  the 
situation  has  changed,  but  at  that  time  the  only  traces  of  art 
were  In  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  unforgetable  Home 
Sweet  Home  with  the  dark  frame  found  in  every  home.  Music 
was  not  wholly  neglected,  but  the  one  thing  atxjut  me  that 
appeared  to  win  complete  approval  of  my  boyhood  friends  was  my 
neglect  of  my  piano  lessons.  Boys  niight  sing  In  the  choir,  but 
beyond  that,  no  art. 

We  moved  again.  This  time  to  a  medium -sized  city.  The  hori- 
zon widened.  Choirs  were  better.  Church  art  was  better.  One 
of  my  seat  mates  In  school  was  an  embryo  cartoonist. 

One  of  my  teachers,  a  man.  was  actyally  and  boldly  taking  paint- 
ing lessons.  Once  a  year  a  metropolitan  symphony  orchestra  came 
to  town.  I  always  went.  I  began  to  notice  variations  In  archi- 
tecture. The  richest  banker  in  the  city  collected  works  of  art. 
His  collection  was  open  to  the  public  for  a  day  or  two  twice  a  year. 
I  never  got  up  enough  courage  to  go.  It  was  a  beautiful  home, 
but  somehow  it  looked  forbidding,  and  except  on  those  exhibit 
days  I  never  saw  anyone  about  it.  The  art  that  readly  Intrigued 
me  was  the  art  of  baseball  and  football  and  boxing. 

In  spite  of  that.  I  grow  up.  I  am  on  my  way.  I  find  a  Job  In  a 
Pittsburgh  steel  mill.  What  a  revelation!  Work  and  snaoke.  yes; 
but  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Art.  Open  Sundays,  too.  World- 
famed  artists.  Sculpture  from  the  ages.  An  art  school  The 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  imder  the  direction  of  Patir,  re- 
cently from  the  Boston  Symphony.  The  beginnings  of  a  new 
arehltecttire.  too.  And  then  Chicago  and  another  Job  In  another 
steel  plant.  The  Chicago  Museum  of  Art.  open  Stindays  and  free. 
More  pamtlngs  and  more  sculpture.  Lorado  Taft  at  the  height  of 
his  fame.  Theodore  Thomas  at  his  peak,  and  the  precise  Frederick 
Stock  coming  into  his  own  Choice  bits  of  architecture.  Sullivan 
was  still  alive  to  inspire  young  men.  and  Daniel  Btimham  had  not 
bximed  himself  out  in  spite  of  the  World's  Fair.  I  t>egan  to  notice 
excellent  paintings  In  larger  measiire  In  restaurants  and  private 
homes. 

But  here,  as  In  Pittsburgh  and  In  Emlra.  and  In  my  old  boy- 
hood home  In  Dushore.  public  buildings  were  bare  of  any  sem- 
blance of  art.  They  were  characterized  by  not  very  clean  floors, 
ugly  desks  or  tables,  dry  Inkwells,  and  broken  pens,  and  by  walls 
that  were  bare  except  for  sales  notices  and  two- view  pictures  of 
some  criminal  citizens  were  urged  to  identify  and  apprehend.  Art 
of  a  sort,  perhaps,  but  not  especially  inspiring  as  we  stood  about  to 
get  our  mail  or  transact  other  business. 

On  some  other  occasion,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bruce,  I  shall  tell  you 
about  the  impressions  made  upon  me  by  similar  obeervatlons  dur- 
ing the  years  I  lived  In  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  In  New  York  City.  I  realize  how  superficial  this  Is,  but 
remember  the  beginning.  Remember  the  hill  farm.  I  was  a  lucky 
country  boy.  All  of  this  has  been  Incidental  to  my  pursuit  of  a 
living. 

It  was  available  to  me  and  to  others  only  because  men  and 
women  possessed  of  wealth  fostered  the  arts  and  brought  artists 
and  their  work  into  large  centers.  Millions  of  cur  people  cannot 
or  do  not  care  to  live  in  these  larger  centers.  The  arts  must  be 
taken  to  them.  They  deserve  not  only  to  see  and  hear  the  best 
but  opporttmity  must  be  presented  to  them  to  participate  in  the 
creation  of  beauty.  One  step  is  the  wholesome  decoration  of  public 
buildings. 

I  end  as  I  began.  I  am  not  an  artist  but  I  have  discovered  that 
mllllonn  of  plain  people  like  myself  on  the  farm  and  In  small  towna 
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love  beauty.  Tliey  should  see  It  Inside  our  public  buildings  as  well 
as  outside.     And  now.  thanks  to  our  artists,  they  can. 

Mr.  BaccK.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Carmody. 

No  department  of  the  United  States  Government  has  had  a  more 
distinguished  succession  of  executives  than  the  Department  of 
State.  On  this  Department  rests  the  delicate  and  weighty  problems 
of  International  relationships.  For  many  years  the  Department  of 
State  has  recognized  the  Importance  of  encouraging  between  coun- 
tries an  tinderstandlng  of  each  other's  accomplishments  In  educa- 
tion and  the  arts. 

We  have  with  us  this  evening  a  gentleman  who  clearly  recognizes 
the  significance  of  cultural  relations  l)etween  ccxmtrles.  and  one 
who  occupies  in  the  great  tradition  of  the  Department  of  State  a 
position  of  acknowledged  distinction.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable 
Sumner  Welles.  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

AODRESS  BT  HON.  SXTMKnt  WCLI.ES 

With  the  single  exception  of  music,  art  In  ETurope  today  Is  a  com- 
plete black-out.  So  far  as  I  know,  every  gallery  In  Europe  Is  closed. 
Paintings  and  sculpture,  tapestries,  and  objects  of  art  have  been 
hidden  to  escape  the  damage  of  destructive  war.  The  catises  which 
have  brought  about  this  temporary  cutting  off  of  the  life  of  art  In 
the  countries  at  war  afiect  every  civilized  human  being,  whether 
he  lives  In  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  North  or 
South  America. 

Deep  as  is  every  American's  sympathy  for  those  citizens  of  other 
countries,  who  would  only  too  gladly  continue  their  creative  activi- 
ties if  they  could,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  we  do  more  than 
sympathize.  >^'hen  others  are  forced  to  take  up  arms  rather  than 
to  create  art  or' music  or  literature,  it  becomes  all  the  more  our 
duty  to  keep  alive  the  culture  of  the  world. 

Tragic  as  conditions  are  In  those  portions  of  the  world  which  In 
the  past  have  contributed  so  richly  to  the  culture  of  America,  we 
ourselves  will  be  truer — both  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Inheritance — 
If  humbly  and  gratefully  we  do  our  best  to  continue  the  cultivation 
and  stimulation  of  the  art  of  our  country. 

Art  knows  no  nallcnai  pre)ud!ces.  It  crosses  all  frontiers,  and 
evcr^•one  capable  of  receiving  the  artist's  communication  is  en- 
riched by  it.  We  can  go  into  our  great  museums  and  see  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  Germans.  French.  Italians.  Scandinavians.  Rus- 
sians, and  British — indeed  the  art  of  all  peoples.  Looking  at  these 
masterpieces,  we  shed  our  prejudices  and  are  conscious  only  of  the 
highest  form  of  communication  which  one  man  can  bring  to 
another. 

We  go  to  symphony  concerts  and  hear  the  music  of  other  nations. 
and  if  at  that  time  we  are  more  conscious  of  our  prejudices  than 
of  the  music,  we  are  unworthy  of  our  good  fortune  So  when  we 
find  that  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  continue  to  use. 
uninterrupted  by  the  nusenes  of  war,  our  libraries,  cur  concert 
halls,  cur  mu»!eums.  we  should  not  l>e  proud — we  should  be  quietly 
and  deeply  thankful. 

As  other  nations  have  given  to  us  abundantly  from  the  deep 
wells  of  their  cultivation,  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  do  all  In  cur 
power  to  prepare  a  gift  for  them  during  the  days  of  their  unhappl- 
ness. 

The  more  we  create  of  literature  and  art  and  music,  the  more 
frontier-crossing  communications  we  can  make  to  the  peoples  cf 
other  countries.  I  can  think  of  no  better  method  to  carry  out 
these  ideals  in  their  application  to  art  than  through  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  Secretary  of  State  regrets  that  he  Is  unable  to  be  here  this 
evening  to  paniclpate  In  this  program.  From  him  I  bring  to  Mr. 
Edward  Bruce,  and  to  the  other  members  of  this  program,  a 
message  of  appreciation  for  the  work  which  the  Section  of  Fine 
Arts  has  accomplished  during  the  last  6'/^  years.  It  Is  his  hope 
and  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  work  will  continue.  For  not  only  Is 
It  a  source  of  pride  to  the  American  people  and  stimulation  to 
the  American  artists;  It  Is  ahso  a  power  to  encourage  communica- 
tion In  Its  most  civilized  form  between  otir  people  and  the  people 
of  other   countries. 

Mr.  Bhuce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Welles.  I  have  a  hunch 
that  you  feel  more  at  home  tonight  than  you  have  at  times 
recently. 

Peeling  as  I  do  so  deeply  about  the  significance  of  civil  liberties 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  was  Inevitable  that  in  my  early  days  in 
Washington  I  should  come  to  know  and  admire  that  gallant 
gentleman  and  learned  legislator,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Hon.  RoBotT  M.  La  Follttte.  He  Is  a  leader  among  those  people 
who  stand  for  the  rights  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  hold  most  dear.  I 
know  that  every  artist  in  the  country  would  like  to  ask  Senator 
La  FOLXJ.1-1K  one  question.  The  question  Is:  "What  Is  the  attitude 
of  Congress  in  reference  to  the  program  of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts 
and  will  the  program  be  continued?" 

ADDRESS    BT     SENATOR    LA    FOLLETTS 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Bruce.  The  last  time  that  I  spoke  over  the  radio 
In  connection  ^^ith  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts  was  at  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  last  autumn.  At  that  time,  I  quoted  a  phrase  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Bruce  by  President  Roosevelt.  That  phrase 
Is:  "At  this  time  It  le  essential  to  emphasize  the  arts  of  peace." 

I  would  like  now  to  point  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  beyond  the 
obvious  physical  destruction  of  war.  Censorship  Is  one  of  the  essen- 
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tlals  of  modem  war.  Art  Is  not  only  the  enemy  of  censorship,  but 
It  is  also  its  victim.  Or  worse,  it  becomes  the  tool  of  propaganda. 
In  art  it  is  the  free  spirit  that  counts  above  everything  else.  The 
artist  whose  rights  are  prescrlt)ed,  whose  expression  Is  stunted  by 
Imposed  ideas,  loses  his  stature,  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man. 
In  the  past  the  little  artist  has  always  been  the  conformist.  The 
whims  of  royal  courts  or  private  patrons  have  dictated  his  art.  But 
the  great  artists  have  always  led  the  way  as  they  saw  it — often  a 
lonely  striiggle  financially  and  spiritually.  In  our  democratic  sys- 
tem the  artist  should  be  free  to  express  himself  to  the  fullest  ca- 
pacity of  the  understanding  of  his  audience.  In  a  democracy  the 
artist  must  be  free  to  express  democracy. 

The  Section  of  Fine  Arts,  by  Its  democratic  method  of  selection 
of  artists,  reaches  the  many  as  well  as  the  expert.  The  Section  works 
on  the  assumption  that  art  is  not  a  mystery.  It  has  only  to  be  seen 
to  be  understood.  This  Government-commissioned  work,  repre- 
senting contemporary  art  In  all  Its  variety,  finds  an  audience  num- 
bered In  mlllioriS. 

Art  that  belongs  so  wholly  and  impartially  to  the  people  must  be 
Judged  without  political  partisanship.  I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  Senator  Charles  L.  McNart.  of  Oregon,  the  able  leader  of  the 
Republican  minority  In  the  Senate,  shares  this  feeling  about  the 
work  of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts.  He  has  asked  me  to  state  that  he. 
too,  believes  that  the  support  of  the  work  of  the  artists  of  America 
should  be  proudly  shared  by  all,  regardless  of  political  affiliations. 
I  think  his  statement  should  answer  your  question,  Ned  Bruce. 

Mr.  Bruce,  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  La  Follette.  Such 
a  message  coming  from  you  and  Senator  McNakt  must  be  a  reas- 

;    Buring  note  to  the  artists. 

I  I  would  be  ungracious  to  conclude  this  program  without  ex- 
pressing to  President  Roosevelt  my  very  sincere  belief  that  In  all 
history  the  artists  of  a  country  have  never  received  from  a  nation 
a  wiser  nor  more  democratic  patronage.  It  Is  to  me  a  proud 
boast  that  any  artist  may  demand  the  right  to  receive  a  com- 
mission which  the  Government  has  to  give  If  Judged  worthy  In 
the  opinion  of  a  competent  Jury  of  artists.  That  plan.  In  my 
opinion,  is  an  accomplishment  in  democracy  of  which  a  nation 
may  well  be  proud,  and  for  this  wise  ctiltlvatlon  of  our  artistic 
talent,   we   have   to   thank   President  Roosevelt. 

To  my  fellow  artists.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  fine  sportsmanship  you  have  shown.  To  decide  which 
artists  work  shall  win  In  a  given  comi>etitlon  is  a  close  question 
and  you.  the  artists,  have  accepted  the  decisions  of  our  Juries  In 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  made.  I  can  solemnly  assure  you 
that  the  Integrity  of  the  decisions  of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts 
Is  a  sacred  thing  to  all  of  us.  And  so,  to  you  my  friends,  the 
artists.  I  say  good  night  and  good  work. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  29  (legUlative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) .  1940 


STATEMENT  OP  COMMISSION  ON  AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
statement  of  the  civic  education  program  of  the  Commission 
on  American  Citizenship.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission;  and  I  ask  that  the  statement 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Commission  on  American  Citizenship  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  Is  a  group  of  representative  Amer- 
icans, organized  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  good  citizenship.  It 
is  composed  of  more  than  a  hundred  men  and  women — Catholics. 
Protestants,  and  Jews — Joined  In  the  conunon  piupose  of  main- 
taining the  American  Nation  as  an  effective  agent  of  democracy. 
The  Immediate  aim  of  the  Conunlsslon  Is  to  prepare  a  civic  edu- 
cation program  for  the  Catholic  schools  of  America  which  will 
broaden  the  scope  and  enrich  the  spirit  of  their  existing  curric- 
ulum. 

TliLs  program,  made  necessary  to  fortify  the  new  generation 
against  false  and  subversive  theories  of  government,  will  corre- 
late religious  teaching  with  civic  living.  It  will  fvulher  develop 
in  the  Catholic  children  of  the  Nation  a  deep  and  abiding  con- 
sciousness of  their  moral  obligation  to  live  as  good  Americana 
and  good  Catholics. 
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rrom  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Maryland 
m  1634.  catholics  have  been  Integral  factors  In  the  bulldmg  ol 
American  citizenship.  With  their  feUow- Americans.  Catholics  tooK 
Dart  m  the  War  for  Independence,  signed  the  Declaratioii  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  volun- 
tarily enlisted  to  our  wars  of  defense,  blazed  trails  m  the  geo- 
graphical and  mdustrlal  wilderness,  and  generally  assumed  those 
duties  and  responiilbUtles  which  have  been  the  basis  of  American 

'"^^^  It  is  good  Catholic  doctrine  as  well  as  good  American 
doctrine  that  aU  men  are  created  free  and  equal  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  certain  fundament^l  clvU  rights,  the  Catholics  of  the 
Nation  have  consistently  labored  to  uphold  the  standard  of  an 
licnwit  r«sponsible.  moral  citizenship  consonant  with  basic  Ameri- 
can prtociplcs.  In  the  period  of  our  Nation  building  great  bishops 
Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church— John  Carroll.  John  England. 
John  Ireland.  John  Lancaster  Spalding.  James  Cardinal  Gibbons- 
pushed  forward  the  front  U-rs  of  American  democraUc  thought  as 
well  as  the  frontiers  of  their  Catholic  faith. 

The  Industrial  revolution,  transforming  the  western  world  eco- 
nomically, created  civic  problems  which  have  unquestionably  been 
the  cause  of  many  of  our  modern  social  and  political  conflicts. 
The  great  social  encyclicals  of  the  Catholic  church  have  chal- 
lenged all  thoughtful  men  and  women  to  give  consideration  to 
means  of  improving  the  social  system.  _^^,  ««,- 

In  direct  hne  with  this  consciousness  of  the  need  of  moral  affir- 
mation of  civic  attitudes  the  late  Pope  Pius  XI  In  September  1938. 
a  few  months  before  his  death  addressed  a  letter  to  the  American 
Catholic  bishops.  In  which  he  condemned  "any  civic  philoeophy 
which  would  degrade  man  to  the  position  of  a  soulless  pawn  in 
a  sordid  game  of  power  and  prestige,  or  would  seek  to  banish 
him  from  the  human  family  or  set  him  at  the  throats  of  his 
fe  lows  In  a  blind,  brutish  class  struggle  for  existence  "  Warning 
of  the  errors  of  totalitarianism  and  the  immorality  of  the  doctrine 
of  race  supremacy,  the  Pope  urged  American  Catholics  to  formulate 
-a  constructive  program  of  social  action,  ntted  In  detaU  to  local 
needs,  which  will  command  the  admiration  and  acceptance  of  all 
right-thinking  men." 

The  American  Hierarchy  In  respon.se  to  the  Pope's  appeal  In- 
structed The  Catholic  University  of  America  to  prepare  a  program 
Of  Civic  education  based  on  ethical  principles,  for  ethical  prin- 
ciples alone,  the  bishops  held,  "would  make  men  respect  their 
own  rights  and  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens." 

To  sponsor  thU  program  of  pood  citizenship  the  Commission  on 
American  Citizenship  was  organized  by  the  Catholic  University  under 
the  presidency  of  the  rector  of  the  university.  Bishop  Joseph  M. 
Corrlgan  Among  those  invited  to  join  the  commission  were  citi- 
zens of  many  different  racial,  religious,  and  social  groups,  whose 
otherwise  diversified  interests  were  umted  in  a  common  desire  to 
improve  our  American  democracy. 

The  Commission  as  of  March  15.  1940 :  William  H.  Albers.  Edward 
C  BalUy  S  A.  Baldus.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Baimlng.  Mrs.  O.  H.  Bradford. 
Joseph  I  Breen.  Mrs.  George  E.  Brennan,  Louis  Brownlow.  John  S. 
Burke  Nicholas  M.  Butler.  Thomas  H.  Cannon.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Chadeayne. 
Dennis  Chavez,  Eugene  A.  Clark.  Elbrldge  Colby.  J.  V.  Connolly. 
Ralph  Adams  Cram.  Walter  J  Cummlngs.  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Downes. 
Miss  Mary  C  Duffy.  H  P  Drought.  John  Eibeck.  Charles  W.  Elliot  n. 
James  A  Farley  Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Plsher.  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Fischer.  Miss 
P  J  French.  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Gamble.  Hugh  Gibson,  WUl!am  I.  Green. 
Miss  May  Haverty.  Miss  Mary  G  Hawks,  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  Will  H. 
Havs  Sidney  Hlllman.  Miss  Jane  Hoey,  Prank  J.  Ilogan.  Miss  Anne  8. 
Hooley  Herbert  Hoc!ver.  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Hull.  WUllam  Jeffers,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Jordan.  P.  P.  Kenkel,  LotUs  Kenedy,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 
Joseph  B.  Kerrigan.  Mrs.  Prances  P.  Keyes.  Miss  Mary  A.  Klnsella. 
R  M  La  Follette.  Jr.,  Miss  K.  F  Lenroot,  John  L  Lewis,  Breckinridge 
Long  Miss  K  W.  Loughran.  Francis  Maloney,  Mrs.  C.  B.  M.-innlnp, 
Francis  P.  Matthews.  Patrick  McCarran.  Mrs.  J.  W.  McCoUum,  Edward 
P  McGrady  John  Steven  McGroarty.  James  M.  Mead.  Miss  Mary 
V  Merrick,  J.  P.  Mlchalskl.  Mrs.  Emma  O.  Miller.  Henry  Monsky,  Mrs. 
Arthur  M  Mullen.  Frank  Mxirphy.  Philip  Murray.  Miss  Agnes  Nestor. 
Miss  A.  M.  Nicholson.  Mrs.  Maxy  T.  Norton,  Herbert  R.  O'Conor. 
Joseph  C.  OMahoney,  Frederick  D.  Patterson.  J.  J.  Pelley.  Martin 
Qulgley  John  J.  Raskob.  Miss  Agnes  O.  Regan.  Richard  Reld. 
Charles  H  Rldder.  Leo  3.  Rowe.  Miss  Vlda  D.  Bcudder.  WlUlam  H. 
Slefen,  Leonard  Slmutls.  Alfred  E.  Smith.  A.  A.  Sprague,  Poster 
Steams  Harold  W.  Storey.  Roger  W  Stravis.  John  J.  Sullivan,  Daniel 
J  TObln  Thomas  W.  Turner.  Mrs.  Allen  L.  Vorles.  Robert  P.  Wagner. 
David  I.  Walsh.  James  E.  West.  Burton  K.  Wheeler.  Miss  Helen  C. 
White,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur.  Thomas  P.  Woodlock. 

The  following  fraternal  organizations  also  have  endorsed  the 
Commission's  ahns  and  program:  American  Lithuanian  Roman 
Catholic  Federation:  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  In  America;  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians  Ladles'  Auxiliary:  Catholic  Central  Vereln 
cf  America;  Catholic  Daughters  of  America;  Catholic  Knights  of 
St.  George:  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters:  CathoUc  War  Veterans.  Inc.; 
Daughters  of  Isabella;  International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alum- 
nae. Knights  of  Columbus;  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men;  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Women;  Polish  Association  of  America; 
Women's  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters. 

The  Commission  has  opened  offices  on  the  campus  of  the  Catholic 
Umversity  of  America  and  recruited  a  staS  headed  by  Robert  H. 


Coanery  Ph  D  as  director,  and  Mary  Synon  as  editorial  consultant. 
mr^tTupervlslon  of  the  program  resU  with  the  "^cutlve  comm  - 
tee  consisting  of  Msgr.  Francis  J.  Haas.  Rev.  George  Johnson,  and 

^Judm?th?°xl^tlve  committee  is  the  advisory  committee  con- 
slst^nf  of  Aer^  C.  P.  Bell,  professor  of  history.  Wesleyan  Unl- 
v?^tf-  PranSln  Dunham,  educational  director  Nat lona  Broadoun- 
mrco ;  Charles  G.  Penwick,  professor  of  political  science.  Bryn 
Mlwr  College:  James  L.  Hanley.  superintendent  of  schools^  F^ovl- 
dcnce  R  I  ;  F.  Ernest  JoUnson,  professor  of  education  Columbia 
Um^  rsity:  Jerome  G.  Kerwln.  professor  of  political  eclence^Unl- 
versitv  of  Chicago;  David  A.  McCabe.  prof e.fi8or  of  economics,  Prince- 
ton University.  Florence  Strat«meyer.  professor  of  education.  Colum- 
bia umversity;  Henry  C.  Taylor,  director.  Farm  Foundation;  Howard 
E    Wilson,  professor  of  education.  Harvard  University. 

To  be  successful  this  project  must  be  the  cooperative  undertaking 
Of  the  whole  Catholic  educational  system  in  America,  aided  by  the 
best  advice  obtainable  from  other  sources.  Consequently  dlocesaii 
suwrintendents  of  schools,  religious  cotrMnunlty  supervisors  of 
teachers  and  Catholic  college  faculties  h.ive  been  consulted  on  the 
proper  scope  of  the  program  in  t*rms  of  educational  neects.  Many  at 
these  consultants  have  submitted  extensive  and  thought-provoking 

Upon  the  ba-ls  of  these  puegestlons  the  program  of  the  commis- 
sion has  gradu.^lly  taken  .shape.  A  statement  of  philosophic  pnn- 
clDles  m  regard  to  civic  education,  courses  of  study  and  text  materi- 
als are  In  process  of  preparation.  Teacher  education  Is  also  recog- 
nized as  an  important  factor.  Consequently  round  tables  In  connec- 
tion with  teachers  Institutes,  summer  schools,  and  study  clubs  will 
be  held  whenever  practicable.  In  Its  larger  sense  the  program  will 
deal  with  many  different  pha-^s  of  education  and  should  be  of 
direct  value  to  the  whole  educational  system  In  the  United  SUtes. 


Air  Safety  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OF  ID.\HO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  29  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24),  1940 


AR-nCLES  AND  A  TELEGRAM  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd 
several  editorials  and  a  telegram  relative  to  the  recent  re- 
organization order  of  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  and  telegram  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Editorial  from  American  Aviation  cf  May  1,  1940) 

BOMBSHEU. 

(By  Wayne  W.  Parrlsh) 

The  lightning  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway  by  Germany  a 
few  weeks  ago  was  no  more  startling  to  the  clvlll2ed  world  than 
was  the  Presidents  Reorganization  Plan  IV  to  clvU  aviation  In  the 
United  States. 

In  ft  world  In  which  stability  and  tradition  are  being  thrown  to 
the  winds,  dvil  aviation  in  the  United  States  has  learned  that  It. 
too  Is  subject  to  lightning  upheavals.  The  constructive  perma- 
nence which  aviation  believed  had  been  Ingrained  within  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  has  proved  to  be  but  a  mere  hope.  The 
marching  orders  are  out  again. 

Ftor  6  long  years  clvU  avlaUon  waited  while  Congress  carefully 
studied  and  considered  aviation's  knotty  legislative  problems.  For 
6  long  years  the  constructive  elements  within  aviation  bided  their 
time  until  the  Oovemmenfs  promotional  and  regtilatory  agency 
could  be  removed  from  the  sorry  political  plight  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  relief  when  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority 
was  created  In  that  summer  of  1938.  Tension  relaxed.  The  battle 
bad  been  won.  At  last  clvU  aviation  had  come  Into  its  own  with  its 
own  agency  through  what  was  haUed  then  as  a  model  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

But  not  for  long.  Two  years  to  the  month  that  Congress  voted 
the  new  agency  Into  existence  the  President  would  shift  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  back  mto  the  politically  ridden  Department 
of  Commerce  Two  short  years  of  respite.  And  now  the  battle  lines 
are  forming  again.  Congress  has  but  60  days  to  disapprove.  If  It 
does  nothing,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  In  June  becomes  a 
mere  puppet  bureau  within  a  Government  department  It  Is  ft 
Ulfflcult  task  this  time,  for  the  Presidexit  does  not  seek  the  ^proval 
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of  Congress  to  effect  a  reorganization.    The  order  goes  Into  effect 
unless  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  their  own  initiative  disapprove 

Why.  in  the  midst  of  an  election  year,  should  the  President  sud- 
denly decide  to  destroy  the  Independent  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority? What  are  the  motives  behind  a  move  which  all  Washing- 
ton knows  may  be  political  dynamite  Jtist  at  this  time?  The 
answer,  apparently.  Is  simply  that  in  the  background  of  govern- 
mental maneuvers  there  looms  the  plans  for  a  single  transportation 
agency  to  recrulate  all  forms  of  carriers,  and  the  shift  of  aviation's 
agency  is  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  moves  to  bring  about  one 
governmental  unit  to  regulate  all  transportation. 

It  may  well  be  that  Congress  Is  becoming  disturbed  at  the  pros- 
pective loss  of  Its  legislative  prerogatives.  For  It  is  not  Congress, 
the  people's  legislative  agency,  which  Is  bringing  about  far-reaching 
changes  within  government.  The  changes  are  coming,  piece  by 
piece,  through  Executive  orders,  in  a  manner  which  might  well 
raise  the  eyebrows  of  lovers  of  democracy.  Civil  aviation  Is  be- 
wildered by  the  intricacies  and  political  manipulations  In  our 
National  Capital,  but  civil  aviation  has  been  bewildered  before.  It 
Is  learning  now.  as  It  has  learned  before,  that  civil  aviation  is  the 
gxilnea  pig.  the  line  of  least  resistance.  In  the  curious,  mysterious 
fantasy  which  comprises  government  In  a  vast  democracy. 

He  who  believes  that  civil  aviation  will  retain  an  Independent 
status  within  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  naive  Indeed.  He 
who  thinks  that  civil  aviation  can  hold  Its  head  high  and  find  an 
important  place  in  the  sun  while  dominated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Is  an  optimist  Indeed.  The  day  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  Is  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  civil 
aviation  becomes  again  fair  prey  to  all  of  the  multifarious  political 
machinations  about  which  It  remembers  much.  Regardless  of 
whatever  good  intentions  the  President  may  have  in  asking  for 
this  transfer,  it  is  worth  every  ounce  of  energy  civil  aviation  can 
expend  to  fight  to  the  last  for  independence.  Railroad,  truck 
lines,  waterway  operators — none  of  these  wants  a  Government 
coordination  of  transportation  into  a  single  unit.  And  neither 
does  air  transport  Neither  do  the  aircraft  manufacturers  want 
to  face  again  the  costly  red  tape  with  which  they  struggled  in  the 
miserably  Incompetent  Department  of  Commerce.  Neither  do  the 
pilots  and  the  fixed-base  operators  want  the  headaches,  the  sorry 
inspection  system,  and  the  unconstructlve  regvUatlon  of  the  old 
Commerce  Department. 

It  won't  be  "going  back"  to  the  old  conditions,  the  President's 
workers  say.  Ah.  no?  What  an  illusion.  There  Is  one  evil  of  all 
Government  departments  which  Is  never  absent — and  that  evil  is 
the  specter  of  politics.  The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  came  the 
closest  to  being  a  nonpolltical  Institution  that  Washlngtonlans 
ever  expect  to  see.  Such  agencies  come  too  rarely  to  have  them 
overthrown  so  quickly. 

The  marching  orders  are  posted  again.  All  civil  aviation  has 
been  drafted  to  fight  again  Stronger  In  Congress  than  ever  before 
strengthened  by  all  that  Is  right  and  constructive.  clvU  aviation 
looks  to  the  people's  representatives  to  defend  it  from  the  inroads 
of  Insecurity,  red  tape,  costly  InefHclency,  and  politics.  L°t  the 
peoples  representatives  know  how  you  feel. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April  15.  1940) 
Am  Safett  and  Economy 

President  Roosevelt's  reorganization  order  proposing  to  do  away 
with  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  leave  its  functions  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  seems  to  have  stirred  up  a  small  hornet's 
nest.  Actually  it  presents  one  of  the  questions  which  reduction  of 
Federal  bureaucracy  often  presents. 

Assistance  to  aeronautics  and  regulation  of  air  transport  are 
among  the  more  recently  added  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov-  ' 
ernment,  and  the  agencies  charged  with  these  duties  have  ex- 
panded rapidly  in  personnel  and  expenditures.  If  economy  can 
be  achieved  by  consolidating  bureaus  and  centralizing  responsl-  ' 
blllty.  this  mushrooming  field  would  seem  a  place  to  apply  the 
precepts.  This  apparently  Is  what  the  President  has  done,  saving 
a  couple  of  top  salaries. 

But  Is  that  all  there  Is  to  It?  A  few  weeks  ago  Senator  Rosntr 
A^  Tatt  posed  a  query  as  to  whether  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Aeronautics,  among  a  number  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
^as  a  necessary  Institution.  Mr.  Roosevelt  Immediately  came  to 
the  defense  of  the  council  by  saying  that  It  fosters  research  which 
contributes  enormously  to  the  development  and  safety  of  air 
V  ravel. 

If  this  Is  true  of  the  Council.  It  seems  Just  as  strikingly  true  of 
the  Air  Safety  Board.  Some  years  ago  when  the  Aeronautics  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  Its  own  Investigation 
agency,  a  rather  bad  situation  arose,  represented  In  a  series  of 
crashes.  The  Air  Safety  Board  was  set  up  with  Independent  au- 
thority to  Investigate  such  occurrences  and  to  place  the  respon- 
Fiblllty  where  It  might  belong,  whether  on  the  operating  company, 
the  plane  manufacturer,  the  pilot,  <m-  on  the  Government  units 
supposed  to  maintain  airway  aids,  to  test  airworthiness  of  planes, 
cr  to  make  flying  regulations 

Cn  these  various  points  the  Board  has  made  some  significant 
reports.  Men  who  fly  the  ships  believe  Its  presence  has  had 
something  to  do  with  the  magnificent  safety  record  of  air  lines 


In  the  United  States  during  th?  last  year.  One?  more  economy 
presents  the  question.  How  far  do  Americans  wish  the  Government 
to  curtail  new  functions? 


[Prom  the  Annalist  of  April  18.  1940) 
National    Government:     New    Deal    Seeks    To    Regain    PoLmcAL 

Control  of  Aviation 
(By  Kendall  K.  Hoyt) 

Washington. — Government  Reorganization  Orders  Nos.  Ill  and  IV 
have  plunged  the  administration  Into  new  controversies.  Transfer 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Federal  Security  Administration  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  meet  with  resistance. 
The  President  did  not  take  the  further  step  of  shifting  the  Forest 
Service  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  thus  avoided  one 
point  of  congressional  attack.  But  the  change  in  status  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  from  an  independent  agency  to  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  outraged  Members  of  Congress 
Interested  in  aviation. 

This  Is  Important  because  It  Is  a  blow  to  the  progress  of  one  of 
our  few  expanding  industries  which  has  given  great  promise  of  con- 
tributing substantially  to  economic  recovery.  It  Is  important  also 
because  the  C.  A.  A.  was  Intended  as  a  pattern  for  the  so-called  Gov- 
ernment reorganization  plan  of  administrative  control  over  all 
quasi-Judicial  agencies.  The  Reorgamzation  Act  specifically  ex- 
empted such  regulatory  and  control  agencies  as  I.  C.  C,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  the  General  Accounting  Office  which  are 
not  wholly  under  the  thumb  of  the  White  House,  and  were  aimed  at 
in  the  original  reorganization  bill,  which  failed  to  pass.  But  the 
proposed  exemption  of  C.  A.  A.  lost  out  last  year  by  a  close  vote.  In 
last  week's  message  the  President  favored  reenactment  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  expiring  January  20.  1941.  with  no  agencies  exempted  from 
the  Presidents  power  to  reorganize.  MeanwhUe  here  is  what  hap- 
pened to  C.  A.  A.:  *^ 

Order  No.  in  made  Internal  shifts  to  strip  the  five-man  board  of 
C  A.  A.  of  almost  all  powers  except  rate  making  and  rule  making  in 
the  air-transport  field.  It  concentrated  the  powers  In  the  hands  of 
the  Administrator,  whom  the  President  can  remove,  and  therefore 
can  control.  This  idea  of  all-powerful  administrators  subservient  to 
the  White  House,  rather  than  the  old  plan  of  bipartisan  boards  with 
some  degree  of  Independence  to  perform  their  Judicial  functions,  Is 
the  prlmar>'  aim  of  reorganization  rather  than  Increased  efficiency, 
which  the  New  Deal  claims,  and  economy,  which  the  New  Deal 
admits  is  slight  under  Its  merger  plans. 

Order  No.  IV  shifted  the  whole  C.  A.  A.  set-up  under  the  moth- 
eaten  wing  of  the  Commerce  Department,  hungry  for  the  restora- 
tion of  functions  which  It  had  lest  through  the  grossest  maladmin- 
istration. Further,  the  order  destroyed  the  Independent  three-man 
Air  Safety  Board  of  C.  A.  A.  and  put  a  smgle  administrator  in  Its 
place. 

Senator  Pat  McCarran  of  Nevada,  father  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938.  has  filed  resolutions  whereby  Congress  can  disapprove 
the  two  orders  by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  within  60  days. 
There  Is  a  good  chance  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  McCarran  reso- 
lutions. Considerable  support  Is  developing  In  the  House  But  the 
lack  of  a  majority  in  either  Chamber  will  allow  the  orders  to  take 
effect  within  60  days  unless  Congress  adjourns  meanwhile. 

The  air-transport  Industry  would  be  forced  back  into  the  dark 
period  of  political  control  from  which  It  has  but  recently  emerged 
The  story  of  the  political  cancelation  of  the  alr-mall  contracts  after 
a  smearing  investigation  by  a  committee  headed  by  Senator  Black- 
the  banishment  from  the  Industry  of  the  executives  who  had  pio- 
neered aviation;  the  flying  of  the  mall  by  the  Army  Air  Corps,  with 
the  consequent  death  of  13  pilots  and  the  return  of  the  air  mail 
to  the  reorganized  air  lines  is  well  enough  known.  But  the  public 
Is  little  aware  of  what  happened  in  the  next  4  years. 

Under  the  Air  Mall  Act  of  1934  the  air  lines  were  placed  under  the 
divided  Jurisdiction  of  three  Federal  agencies.  The  Post  Office  han- 
dled the  air  mall  and  thus  wielded  despotic  control.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  air  routes  and  additional  trips  on  existing  routes  was 
frozen  within  a  limited  mileage  of  mall  flights.  The  Post  Office  had 
a  way  of  making  the  air  lines  carry  a  large  part  of  the  mall  almost 
free.  So  the  domestic  alr-mall  "subsidy"  finally  became  no  subsidy 
at  all  since  the  Government  was  breaking  even  on  the  service.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  empowered  to  adjust  rates, 
but  the  Post  Office,  holding  "kangaroo  court,"  often  Ignored  its 
findings. 

Air  safety  was  under  the  old  Btireau  of  Air  Commerce  of  the  thor- 
oughly political  Commerce  Department,  under  the  benign  rule  of 
Uncle  Danny  Roper  as  Secretary,  and  "Rowboat"  Johnson  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  The  Department  was  In  charge  also  of  maritime 
safety.  One  remembers  the  series  of  terrible  ship  fires,  among  the 
most  disastrous  in  history.  There  were  frequent  air  crashes  too 
The  Bureau  was  never  responsible.  It  Investigated  the  accidents 
and  laid  the  blame  on  weather  conditions  or  on  the  dead  pUot 
Safety  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  air  lines.  After  every  accident 
there  was  a  sharp  drop  In  passenger  traffic. 

Yet  the  Industry  was  afraid  to  fight.  Under  the  thumbs  of  two 
political  departments,  any  line  that  dared  criticize  New  Deal  poUcles 
could  easily  be  squeezed  Into  sUence.    Boimd  against  expansion,  the 
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mlr  Un«i  operate  at  heary  Inases  Invwrtcrs  shunned  the  Industry. 
Some  ot  the  lines  were  on  the  verge  of  banltruptcy  by  1938  when 
the  C   A.  A.  lock  over. 

Two  years  have  brought  great  changes  New  routes  have  been 
opened.  Pa58enger  and  express  service  has  Increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  Pot  more  than  12  months  there  has  not  been  one  fatality 
in  the  schedtiled  services  of  the  air  lines. 

The  credit  should  go  to  Senator  McCabran.  who  was  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  Investigating  committee  In  1933.  saw  the  Injustice  that 
was  being  done,  and  fought  for  years  to  place  aviation  under  fair 
public  regulation  so  that  It  could  expand  and  become  a  great 
industry.  McCasban  proved  himself  a  statesman  by  refusing  to 
compromise  with  principle.  His  present  fight  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  his  work  Is  among  the  most  Important  Issues  of  the 
session  both  In  Its  effect  on  a  growing  industry  and  In  Its  broader 
impllcauons  as  to  New  Deal  control  of  the  Federal  agencies  which 
regtilate  American  enterprise. 

The  C  A.  A.,  as  now  constituted.  Is  not  perfect.  But  It  has  done 
Its  )ob  and  can  stand  on  its  record,  as  few  Federal  agencies  can. 
Tho  unexpected  order  to  break  Its  independence  and  place  It  under 
the  Hopkins  regime  in  the  Commerce  Department  would  inaugurate 
another  period  of  strangulation  of  the  air  transport  industry.  This 
whole  intolerable  story  makes  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  New  Deal 
la  not  trying  deliberately  to  wreck  the  private-enterprise  system. 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  April  21,  1940] 

Ani  Safttt  Bo/uiD  E.NDU)  Public  Fkabs.  Gbxen  Sats — A.  F.  L.  Chitf 
L'bcxs  Concuss  ro  Rbject  T»ansfkb  or  Aviation  Contbol 

William  Orec-n.  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
last  night  Joined  the  fight  against  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Air  Safety  Board. 

Green  said: 

•  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  part  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV  In  which  he  proposes  to  abolish 
the  Air  Safety  Board  and  the  new  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  and 
to  place  the  control  of  civil  aeronautics  and  air  transportation  back 
into  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Surely,  we  all  well  remember 
what  the  record  of  civil  air  regulation  by  this  Department  was. 

DISTBXSSINC   PCBIOD 

"The  Blr-llne  pilots  of  the  Nation  are  aflUlated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  That  period  between  the  late  19208  and 
1938.  when  the  new  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was  passed,  was  a  dis- 
tressing one  for  the  pilots  and  the  air  carrying  companies  that 
were  struggling  to  build  a  new  Industry. 

"Because  of  the  high  death  rate  of  the  pilots  and  their  passengers, 
there  was  created  a  genuine  fear  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  use 
air  travel.  Frequent  crashes  emptied  the  passenger  seats  In  the 
planes  from  which  the  carriers  derived  their  revenue.  The  public 
could  not  be  blamed  for  this,  especially  when  It  is  remembered  that 
473  Uvea  were  lost,  of  which  146  were  alr-Une  pilots. 

"The  alr-Une  pilots  are  a  brave  lot.  They  never  complain.  I 
often  worried  about  their  high  death  rate.  Even  the  president  of 
their  organlratlon  who  was  an  alr-llne  pilot  almoBt  lost  his  life 
In  an  air  crash  during  the  period  that  the  Department  (rf  Cc«n- 
merce  controlled  air  transportation. 

rOUGHT  AGAINST  POLITICS 

"Pilot  leaders  dlseuawd  the  situation  with  me  personally  many 
tlmea.  They  pointed  cot  that  air  transportation  could  be  made  safe 
and  the  loss  of  life  was  needless  and  could  be  stopped.  They  said 
that  first  politics  must  be  swept  clean  from  any  civil  air  regtila- 
tory  agency  before  real  air  safety  could  be  achieved. 

'They  went  further  and  pointed  out  that  the  functions  of  regu- 
lating civil  Oylng  and  investigating  accidents  would  have  to  be 
separated  and  made  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  In  this 
way  those  making  the  regxilatlons  would  not  be  sitting  In  Judg- 
ment on  themselves  when  something  happened. 

"Several  years  ago  the  F>Kleratlon  of  Labor  and  the  alr-llne  pilots 
Joined  bands  in  a  Nation-wide  fight  to  Increase  the  safety  of  air 
travel.  Federation  representatives  testified  before  congressional 
committees  and  pointed  out  In  unmistakably  clear  terms  what  the 
■Ituatlon  was.  They  stated  that  air  transportation  could  not  possibly 
hope  to  succeed  financially  unless  confidence  In  the  safety  of  air 
travel  was  first  established. 

WAirrS  PUiN  BXJSCTXD 

"•Congress  took  heed  and  established  a  new  law.  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1038.  They  also  established  an  Air  Safety  Board, 
Independent  of  the  regulatory  functions  of  civil  fljrlng.  Today  It 
Is  a  different  story.  Instead  of  blazing  headlines  telling  of  another 
terrible  air  crash  Involving  wanton  destruction  of  human  life,  only 
a  short  time  ago  we  saw  the  headlines  "World  Air  Safety  Record 
Established.'  During  the  last  12  months  America's  alr-llne  pilots 
flew  87.325.145  plane-miles  and  carried  2.028.817  passengers  without 
a  single  fatality.     Why  not  leave  well  enough  alone? 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  making  a  special  app>eal 
to  all  Oongressnien  and  Senators  to  set  aside  Reorga nidation  Plan 
No.  rv.  which  proposes  to  aboll&h  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  the 
&ew  ClvU  Aeronauucs  Authority." 


rFrom  the  Cincinnati  Fnqulrer  of  April  14.  1940] 

Along  Avi.\tion  Lanxs  With  Bob  Helmkb 

pusmrNT  cvncizED  for  etvampinc  move  to  ptt  c.  a.  a.  in  commebci 

DEPABTMENT ACKNCTS    KmCHNCT    IS    APFLACDB) 

Some  folks  cant  leave  well  enough  alone.  And  President  Roose- 
velt win  fall  Into  that  meddlesome  class,  so  far  as  airmen  are  con- 
cerned, if  he  succeeds  in  carrying  out  another  reorganization  pro- 
gram he  set  in  motion  last  week. 

Among  other  things,  in  order  to  save  a  paltry  $300,000  annually — 
and  that's  a  paltry  figure  compared  to  some  we've  seen  tossed  about 
up  Washington  way — he  proposes  to  bury  the  1 4 -year-old  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  In  the  somewhat  lethargic  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  C.  A.  A  shift  is  one  of  four  proposed.  Unless  both  branches 
of  Congress  defeat  the  President's  plans,  the  Weather  Bureau  and 
two  other  agencies,  which  may  or  may  not  be  functioning  effi- 
ciently, also  will  be  affected. 

Airmen  are  In  accord  that  the  C.  A.  A.  has  been  doing  a  good  Job. 

Among  programs  Initiated  by  the  C.  A.  A.  Is  the  Nation-wide  col- 
lege-youth pUot-training  program,  which  will  graduate  10.000  new 
flyers  this  June.  If  It  did  nothing  more,  the  agency  at  least  accom- 
plished a  major  point  of  Its  objective — to  foster  the  growth  of 
aviation. 

In  addition.  President  Roosevelt  ordered  the  abolition  of  the  Air 
Safety  Board,  a  C.  A.  A.  agency,  and  a  transfer  of  Its  function  of 
Investigating  airplane  accidents  to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 

Last  month  the  commercial  air  lines  completed  a  full  year  of 
operation  without  death  or  serious  injury  to  any  passenger  or  crew 
member.  During  that  period  passenger  traffic  for  the  first  time 
exceeded  2.000.000  persons,  an  Increa^se  of  600.000  passengers  above 
the  patronage  of  the  preceding  12-inonth  period. 

The  C.  A.  A.  and  Its  Safety  Board  were  as  much  responsible  for 
that  remarkable  achievement  as  the  air  lines.  It  isn't  JUst  luck 
that  such  a  record  was  established. 

Two  years  ago  aviation  leaders  from  over  all  the  Nation  convened 
In  Cleveland  to  plan  for  the  future  of  aviation  The  confab  was 
termed  "the  First  National  Aeronautic  Planning  Conference." 

One  of  the  first  things  the  airmen  agreed  upon  was  that  aviation 
control  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce 
Department:  that  a  separate  agency  be  s?t  up  to  permit  aviation  to 
grow  naturally.  They  wanted  a  fast -acting,  independent  agency  to 
keep  pace  with  aviation's  growth. 

Although  the  Idea  of  a  separate  agency  long  had  been  fostered  by 
Senator  Pat  McCajiean.  Democrat,  Nevada,  the  first  to  present  the 
argument  in  Its  behalf  at  the  Cleveland  confab  was  Herman  A  Bay- 
less,  chairman  of  the  aviation  committee  of  Cincinnati's  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  C.  A.  A.  subsequently  was  established.  It  differed  from 
similar  agencies,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
that  It  consists  of  an  lndep>endent  Administrator  as  well  as  a  Com- 
mission. The  Administrator  is  responsible  to  the  President  and 
exercises  all  the  agency's  executive  authority.  The  Board  Is  re- 
sponsible to  Congress  and  Its  duties  are  confined  to  quasi-Judicial 
and  legislative  actions 

But  It  has  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe  ever  since.  Polltlcan  bigwigs, 
apparently  disgruntled  because  the  new  agency  Is  competently  car- 
rying out  its  program,  have  been  attempting  to  wreck  the  agency 
and  send  it  back  into  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Just  why  the  President  ordered  the  changes  was  not  fully  ex- 
plained In  Washington  dispatches,  except  that  he  claimed  "more 
effective  service"  would  result.  C.  A.  A  's  outstanding  record  should 
be  enough  evidence  that  it  is  operating  efflclently.  Yet.  unless  both 
branches  of  Congress  Intervene,  the  C.  A.  A.  and  the  other  agencies 
will  be  scrapped 

There  is  one  thing  In  the  C.  A.  A.'s  favor.  That  Is  the  second 
National  Aeronautic  Planning  Conference  Is  slated  to  be  held  May 
27,  28.  29  In  Washington.  It's  a  safe  bet  that  the  unannounced 
program  will  have  among  its  objectives  the  retention  of  the  C.  A.  A. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  April   17,   19401 
Thx  Capital  Pabadx — Streamlining  or  Aebonautics  Control  Pro- 
duces BrrrxK  Govebnment  Row 

(By  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Klntncr)  i 

The  President  recently  Issued  two  Executive  orders  streamlining 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  He  transferred  much  of  the  power 
of  the  bipartisan  five-man  Board  to  a  single  individual,  the  C.  A.  A. 
Administrator.  He  abolished  the  previously  Independent  Air  Safety 
Board  and  he  placed  the  revamped  Aeronautics  Authority  under  the 
Commerce  Department. 

There  is  obviously  much  to  be  said,  both  In  favor  of  and  against 
the  plan.  Its  proponents  argue  that  the  reorganization  will  produce 
clear-cut  responsibility  for  the  first  time.  Its  opponents  see  the 
possibilities  of  political  control  of  aviation.  But.  Ignoring  the 
merits,  the  hubbub  at  the  C.  A.  A  gives  an  amusing,  though  some- 
what tra^c.  insight  Into  the  workings  of  Government. 

DEMON    PLOTTEB 

The  hubbub  revolved  around  two  men,  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  the 
Board  chairman,  and  Clinton  M.  Hester,  the  Administrator.  Hinck- 
ley was  a  successful  Utah  automobile  dealer  when  he  was  drafted 
into  Government  in  1933  A  year  or  so  ago  he  was  named  C.  A  A 
Chairman.  He  sponsored  the  civilian  pilots'  training  program  and 
Is  generally  conceded  to  have  done  a  good  Job.     Hester  Is  a  Gov- 
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emment  career  man  of  some  years  who  earned  promotion  from  the 
Treasury  after  he  helped  draft  the  Aviation  Act.  He  Is  a  close 
friend  of  James  Rowe  and  William  H.  McReynolds,  two  of  the  White 
House  "secret  six,"  and  of  Louis  Brownlow.  the  President's  adviser 
on  Government  reorganization.  Hinckley  and  Hester  have  gotten 
along  well  enough  except  for  some  natural  Jealoiisy. 

But  m  Government  everyone  holds  on  to  his  power  with  dear  life 
and  the  President's  first  Executive  order  had  hardly  reached  Con- 
gress before  a  real  feud  was  touched  oflT  at  the  C  A.  A  A  very 
circimistantlal  and  rather  convincing  story  was  soon  circulated 
picturing  Hester  as  a  demon  plotter  determined  to  Increase  his  own 
power.  Hinckley  was  vacationing  In  Utah  and  his  sympathizers 
were  honestly  convinced  that  Hester  had  seized  this  advantage 
As  they  pictured  it,  through  good  friends  Rowe,  McReynolds  and 
Brownlow.  Hester  had  gotu-n  White  House  entree  to  persuade  the 
President  to  better  his  own  position. 

Hester  protested  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  order  but  his 
denial  was  taken  with  several  grains  of  salt.  Hadn't  Hester  visited 
a  Board  member  shortly  before  the  order;  hadn't  he  reported  a 
rumor  that  the  White  House  would  decrease  his  own  authority 
hadn't  he  even  threatened  to  resign  If  this  happened?  True  the 
President's  order  had  the  reverse  effect,  but  Hinckley's  friends  were 
convinced  that  Hester's  rvimor  vias  merely  a  cover-up  for  the  plot 
There  was  much  strong  talk  at  the  C.  A.  A.  on  both  sides.  At  least 
one  Board  member  threatened  to  resign.  Representatives  of  the 
industry  heard  the  story  and  naturally  became  concerned  that  the 
C.  A.  A.  was  about  to  be  made  a  political  football. 

A  SILLT   BUSINESS 

If  the  people  who  actually  worked  with  the  President  on  the 
orders  are  to  be  believed.  Hester  had  nothing  to  do  with  them 
And.  in  fact,  it  was  the  President's  own  wish  that  no  one  at  the 
C.  A.  A.  be  consulted.  Some  months  ago  when  the  White  House 
received  reports  of  friction  at  the  authority.  Budget  Director 
Harold  Smith  sent  In  experts  from  his  administrative  management 
secUon.  They  reported  that  the  law  did  not  make  a  clear  de- 
marcation of  power,  and  recommended  that  there  be  a  reshuffling 
U>  give  the  administrator  aU  "administrative"  activity  and  to  con^ 
fine  the  Board  to  purely  "quasl-Judlclal"  functions.  They  also 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  Air  Safety  Board 

Smith  took  the  plan  of  the  experts  to  the  President,  who  was 
impressed  by  their  reasoning,  perhaps  because  he  has  long  felt 
that  the  independent  agencies  should  be  more  directly  responsible 
to  the  White  House  The  plan  has  this  effect  since  the  Board 
members  are  appointed  for  fixed  terms  while  the  administrator 
can  be  removed  practically  at  the  will  of  the  President.  To  the 
experts  plan,  the  President  added  an  Idea  of  his  own,  the  transfer 
«  ^  ,/^\  ^  *^*  Commerce  Department.  Neither  Rowe  nor 
McReynolds  knew  the  details  of  the  order,  and  were  not  consulted 
Brownlow  was  shown  the  plan  at  the  last  moment,  and  objected 
to  Its  main  feature,  the  transfer  to  Commerce. 
T  ^^  'i°^^  ^^^  ruffled  feelings  of  everyone  will  soon  be  calmed 
In  fact,  Hinckley's  prestige  was  somewhat  restored  on  the  second 
^1°^ ,^^^^^^rig  the  Aeronautics  Authority  since  his  great  and 
good  friend.  Edward  I.  Noble,  is  Undersecretary  of  Commerce  But 
the  whole  episode  remains  a  silly  business. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Sun  of  April  13.  1940] 
AcEoss  THE  Skywats— What  is  Behind  Move  to  SwrrcH  the  C.  A.  A. 
Into  Department  of  Commerce 
(By  Sherman  B.  Altlck) 
♦  '^,PO"l^»llty  that  civil  aviation  may  again  become  a  political 
football  in  the  hands  of  the  New  Deal  caused  no  little  concern  today 
as  the  aeronautical  industry  studied  President  Roosevelt's  reorRanl- 
zation  plan  killing  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  transferring  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Authority  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
«v  "^^*°^  circles  the  plan  to  restore  regtilatlon  of  clvli  aviation  to 
the  Commerce  Department  Is  called  "the  biggest  double-cross"  of 
the  present  administration.    Both  air-transport  ofllciaU  and  aircraft 
manufacturers  fear  the  worst  if  the  Industry  goes  back  to  the  highly 
pollUcal  Department  headed  by  Harry  Hopkins. 

DTECmTB  IN  JX7NS 

According  to  the  Reorganization  Act,  the  plan  which  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  on  Thursday  will  become  effective  In  60  days  unleea 
the  two  Houses  during  the  intervening  period  pass  a  concurrent 
resolution  against  It.  . 

Menibers  of  the  C.  C.  A..  Administrator  Clinton  M.  Hester,  and  the 
Air  Safety  Board  were  so  stimned  by  the  plan  that  they  could  not 
speaK.  It  was  said  that  none  of  them  had  any  idea  about  the  move- 
ment to  put  the  independent  C.  A.  A.  under  the  domination  of 
secretary  Hopkins  S-nator  Pat  McCabran,  who  fostered  the  legis- 
lation that  took  the  administration  of  clvU  aviation  away  from  the 
commerce  Department,  has  launched  a  fight  against  the  plan,  but 
It  is  believed  here  that  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  very  UtUe 
especially  during  an  election  year. 

Important  resignations  from  the  C.  A.  A.  are  expected  if  the  plan 
becomes  effective,  and  If  these  take  place,  the  Government  organi- 
sation of  ClvU  aviation  may  be  broken.  In  aviation  circles  it  is 
believed  that  C  Stuart  Guthrie,  former  general  counsel  of  the 
c^A.  A.,  and  a  prot^6  of  Tommy  Corcoran,  who  now  Is  In  the 
iJepartment  of  Commerce,  Is  one  of  the  prime  movers  to  put  control 
oi  aviation  in  the  Hopkins  domain.    It  also  is  believed  that  Edward 
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J.  Noble,  former  Chairman  of  the  C.  A.  A.  and  now  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  also  may  be  one  of  those  working  behind  the  scenes. 

WHAT   IS    EEHINO    MOVE 

While  the  air  lines  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  high  factor  of 
safety  made  possible  by  the  political-free  C.  A.  A.,  the  aircraft  man- 
ufacturers fear  that  they  again  will  be  faced  with  the  licensing 
grief  that  cost  them  a  fortune  under  the  old  Bureau  of  Air  Com- 
merce set-up. 

Since  the  C.  A.  A.  made  a  splendid  record  and  accomplished  mvich 
toward  making  air  travel  safe  in  the  United  States,  experts  believe 
that  the  delay  of  the  Bureau  In  handling  new  alr-llne  route  and 
route-extension  cases  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  new  move 
A  lot  of  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  political  leaders  in 
Washington  for  new  routes  by  the  various  lines. 

Most  of  the  requests  have  been  shelved,  and  very  few  new  route 
certificates  granted.  All  of  the  lines  now  are  fighting  for  new  places 
to  go.  American,  T.  W.  A.,  United.  Eastern  Air.  Branlff.  Pennsyl- 
vania Central.  Canadian-Colonial,  and  Northwest  Air  Lines  all  have 
applications  before  the  C.  A.  A.  for  extensions  of  service.  Some  of 
the  routes  encroach  upon  those  now  being  flown  by  some  of  the 
other  lines,  and  it  would  take  a  Solomon  to  make  a  fair  decision 

For  example.  United  and  T.  W.  A.  have  applications  to  enter  the 
Boston  territory,  which  now  Is  exclusively  American's.  American  in 
retaliation,  or  what  have  you,  has  applications  for  new  routes 
which  cut  Into  the  territory  now  served  by  the  other  lines 

All  of  the  lines  are  kept  busy  lobbying  In  Washington  for  Gov- 
ernment favors.  The  C,  A.  A.  seemingly  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  on 
the  pleas  of  the  lines,  and  It  may  be  that  the  move  to  shove  the 
entire  Bureau  over  Into  Mr.  Hopkins'  domain  Is  Just  another  way  of 
giving  C.  A.  A.  members  a  good  spanking. 

There  also  may  be  something  In  the  fact  that  this  Is  election  year 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  vote  getters  want  some  action  on  the 
air  lines,  and  if  that  Is  the  case  there  will  be  wholesale  granting  of 
new  route  certificates  to  the  favored  air  lines  If  Senator  McCabran 
U  unsuccessful  in  halting  the  transfer. 

w.i^'^^ilf  1"  aviation  knows  why  the  Air  Safety  Board  is  belne 
killed.  There  has  been  friction  between  the  Board  and  the  C  A  A 
ever  since  the  former  stepped  Into  the  Boelng-307-crash  picture 
and  gave  out  Its  own  findings  for  the  plunge  of  the  big  plane  which 
^y^fl^'^J^Jf^  for  licensing  by  the  C.  A.  A.  They  were  at  variance 
With  the  findings  of  the  licensing  agency. 

c^^o*      B      «,_^  Washington,  D.  C.  ApHl  23.  1940. 

Senator  Pat  McCarran, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
As  president  of  one  of  the  country's  small  and  Independent  air 
lines  which  owes  its  continued  existence  and  stability  to  a  non- 
polltlcal  agency  of  Congress.  I  voice  the  earnest  hope  that  no 
reorganization  plan  wUl  be  permitted  to  destroy  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority.  Any  plan  which 
places  this  Authortty  under  the  direction  of  an  Executive  depart- 
ment, whether  as  to  procurement  or  personnel  or  otherwise  must 
weaken  the  detachment  and  absolute  freedom  of  decision  so 
necessary  In  such  a  body.  Air  transport  In  particular  should  be 
entirely  free  of  any  trace  of  political  Influence  or  control  There 
can  be  no  greater  safeguard  against  the  destruction  of  free  en- 
terprise In  this  young  industry  than  the  assurance  of  protection 
for  all  companies,  both  large  and  small,  which  resides  in  an  inde- 
pendent Authority.  I  have  seen  the  need  for  this  protection 
through  the  years  and  have  witnessed  its  achievement  in  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.     I  trtist  it  may  be  maintained  inviolate. 

Carlton  Putnam, 
President.  Chicago  dt  Southern  Air  Lines. 


Ethyl  Patents  Decision 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday ,  April  29  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  2 4).  19 40 


ARTICLE  FROM  LABOR 


Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
article  from  the  AprU  2.  1940,  issue  of  Labor,  relating  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  so-caUed  ethyl  patents 
case.  This  article  refers  to  one  phase  of  the  very  interesting 
work  which  has  been  conducted  by  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  CMahoney].  I  ask  that 
the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


I 
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repar  instejvl  of  nimln?  them  over  to  the  TreP.«nirv     .q.^m 
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Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord.  as  follows: 

(From  Labor  of  Aprtl  2  1940) 
High  Cotttt  Ctms  Usx  of  Patknts  to  Cetat*  Monopolt— Decision 
IN  BrHti.  Casm  Is  wnn  THx  Most  Important  on  StraJEcr  Evia 
Mads — Wkapon     Fom     Oovolnmxnt — Staktlino     Disclostjris     of 
CMahoitxt  Psobx  Show  Ironclad  Control  of  Industry 
The  Supreme  Ctourt  ruled  this  week  that  •  patent  monopoly 
cannot  be  vwed  to  fix  prices  and  control  an  industry  all  the  way 
down   the   line,   from   producer   through   middleman,   to   the  con- 
sumer. 

The  decision  was  hailed  as  the  most  Important  one  on  the  use 
of  patents  ever  Issued  by  any  court.  It  Is  expected  to  aid  the 
Government  in  Its  war  on  numerous  monopolies  based  on  p>atents. 
The  court  ordered  the  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  owned  by  the 
Standard  OU  Co..  of  New  Jersey  and  other  big  oil  concerns, 
to  stop  Its  system  of  licensing  Jobbers  who  distribute  gasoline 
treated  with  the  patented  product  Kthyl.  The  licenses,  the  court 
held,  have  been  used  to  control  the  prices  at  which  the  Jobbers 
sold  the  gasoline  to  dealers  and  the  public. 

FAR-RKACHINC    SIGNinCANCR 

The  far-reaching  significance  of  this  decision  can  be  better  un- 
derstood by  recalling  the  constitutional  provision  under  which 
Congress  created  the  patent  system  long  ago,  and  some  disclosures 
made  by  Senator  CMahontt's  Monopoly  Committee  at  its  Decem- 
ber 1938  hearings  on  patents. 

The  Conatltutlon  says  that  the  ptirpoee  of  granting  patents  Is 
"to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  secur- 
ing to  inventors  exclusive  rights  to  their  discoveries." 

In  other  words,  patents  are  to  encourage  and  reward  Inventors, 
not  to  enable  great  corporations  to  monopolize  whole  Industries 
and  rob  consximers. 

DlVCRTtU  FBOM  PXTSPOSB 

How  far  the  patent  S3rstem  has  been  diverted  from  Its  real  purpose 
was  revealed  by  aeverai  examples  explored  by  OIIamonkt's  probe. 
One  example  was  the  huge  glass  container  Industry,  which  levies  trib- 
ute on  the  pocketbook  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  who  buys 
milk,  preserves,  perfumes,  or  anything  else  that  comes  in  a  giaai  jar 
or  bottle. 

The  committee  found  that  this  Industry  Is  controlled  from  top 
to  bottom  by  one  corporation,  the  Hartford-Empire  Co..  through  lU 
ownership  of  more  than  700  patenU  on  mactiinery  wiUch  makes  glass 
Jars  and  bottles  automatically. 

COMTtOL  nONCLAS 

So  Ironclad  is  the  control  of  tills  monop<dy  that  lU  profits  stsadily 
Incrsased  throughout  the  deprsaslon.  when  almost  ail  other  Indus- 
tries were  losing  monsy.  In  1937  Hartford-Empire's  profits  reached 
the  (abttlous  height  of  07  cents  on  sach  dollar  of  invtstmeot. 

OlfAMOMCT  summed  up  the  testimony  on  Hartford-Empire  in 
these  words: 

"Here  is  an  industry  wiaers  patents  have  resulted  in  a  sort  of 

CtvaU  N.  R.  A.,  oontroillng  production  and  prices.  Through  refusal 
grant  licenses,  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  Industry  have  been 
barred  out.  By  litlfstlon  produoers  have  been  ellmtnaUd  from  the 
business,  thus  limiting  the  numiier  of  produoers. 

coMTiot.  uncaraT 

THtoae  in  control  of  the  patents  issue  or  refuse  to  issue  what 
amounts  to  a  'certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity'  to  those  who 
desire  to  enter  the  Industry  The  original  intention  of  patents,  to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  lias  been 
obscured. ** 

As  a  result  of  these  dlsclostires,  the  Government  began  prosecu- 
tion of  the  glass  container  monopoly  on  charges  that  It  is  violating 
the  antitrust  laws.  This  suit  Is  pending  In  a  Federal  court  at  Cleve- 
land, and  Its  decision  may  t>e  Influenced  by  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
In  the  Kthyl  case. 

A  Dissenting  Opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  Enacted 
As  Law  Within  36  Days 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OP  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Aprti  29  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  24) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  VIRGINIA  LAW  REVIEW 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoao  an  article  written  by  George 
Stewart  Brown,  entitled  "A  Dissenting  Opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story  Enacted  as  Law  Within  36  Days."  The  article  is  re- 
printed from  the  April  1940  Virginia  Law  Review. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcobo.  as  follows: 

[From  the  AprU   1940  Virginia  Law  Review  1 
A  masDmNo  opinion  of  mx.  jtrsnci  stort  enacted  as  law  wtthiw 

36  n&TS 

(By  George  Stewart  Brown) 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  value  of  dissenting 
opinions.  There  are  those  who  contend  that,  except  in  cases  of 
close  divisions  among  the  Judges,  they  should  not  be  filed  at  all. 
It  Is  claimed  that  they  weaken  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the 
court  without  accomplishing  anything  sutwtantlal:  further,  that 
they  express  a  form  of  judicial  egotism  better  suppressed  than 
exhibited.  It  is  urged  that  unless  the  subject  matter  Is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  futxire  Government  structure,  which  Is  seldom 
the  case  In  ordinary  constitutional  or  statutory  construction,  lone 
dissenting  Judges  should  refrain  from  expressing  their  Individual 
views  and  go  along  with  the  majority  of  the  court 

On  the  other  hand,  others  contend  to  the  contrary  that  dis- 
senting opinions  are  often  extremely  valuable  and  necessary.  They 
assert  that.  In  the  struggle  for  law  under  changing  conditions  In 
society,  dissenting  opinions  have  frequently  become  the  entering 
wedge  which  has  finally  resulted  In  a  complete  change  In  the  pre- 
vailing Judicial  construction  of  particular  constitutional  or  statutory 
provisions;  again,  that  they  frequently,  and  Incidentally,  point  out 
or  suggest  necefssary  statutory  changes  of  a  remedial  character, 
which  the  legislature  has  subsequently  adopted,  amounting  to  a 
very  Important  contribution  and  aid  to  subsequent  legislative 
policy.  They  thus,  it  Is  contended,  call  attention  In  a  vivid  fashion 
to  needed  changes  in  the  law  which  are  subsequently  adopterl. 

Frequent  Instances  can  be  pointed  out  where  positions  taken  in 
dissent  by  distinguished  Judges,  the  first  time  a  question  arose, 
liave  finally,  after  further  discussion  and  more  elaborate  debate  in 
8Ul)sequent  litigation,  become  the  settled  view  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandels  in  a  most  illuminating  marginal  note  In 
Burnet  against  Coronado  Oil  St  Oas  Co  ■  has  a  list  of  cases,  startling 
in  the  numt>er  of  instances  cited,  where  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ctianged  its  mind  upon  an  important  question  of  construction.  In 
this  list  there  are  many  instances  where  a  vigorous  dissent  subse- 
quently  became  the  majority  view  of  the  Coiut. 

Dissenting  opinions  Indicate  another  thing  which  is  of  publlo 
importance.  Tiiey  show  that  the  Court  where  they  are  filed  Is  not  a 
"one  Judge  court,"  i.  e ,  tiiat  imder  tiie  pressure  of  business  and 
the  give  and  Uke  of  modem  life  in  such  circumstances  the  Court 
has  not  left  the  case,  by  a  division  of  labor,  entirely  to  one  of  it« 
members,  with  the  remaining  members  giving  scant  attention  to 
ttie  principle  involved  or  to  the  factual  details,  often  of  a  compli- 
cated nature.  In  otiier  words,  siuirply  divided  opinion,  and  even 
■mall  minority  dissents,  tend  to  siMW  that  each  and  every  member 
of  the  Court  is  performing  his  full  duty,  by  study  and  research,  in 
the  cases  which  come  before  the  Court.  This  la  something  which 
Is  little  appreciated  by  the  general  public  While  lawyers  often 
complain  about  "one  Judge  courts."  the  public  Is  apt  to  scofT  at 
6-to-4  or  O-to-3  decisions  as  indicating  something  wrong  about 
the  Court  or  its  members.  As  Just  pointed  out,  exactly  the  con- 
trary Is  true.  The  public  should  welcome  that  evidence  that  each 
and  every  member  of  the  Court  Is  fully  performing  his  duty  in 
every  case  and  not  dividing  up  the  work  and  responsibility  by 
common  consent  and  acquiescence, 

IdT.  Justice  Story,  however,  seems  to  be  the  only  Judge  to  whom 
was  to  be  accredited  the  very  remarkable  honor  of  having  his  dis- 
senting opinion  In  Cary  against  Curtis  ■  t>ecome  the  law  of  the 
land  before  the  volume  which  noted  It  as  a  dissent  was  published. 
In  86  days  Congress  passed,  and  President  Tyler  signed,  the 
Declaratory  Act  of  February  26,  1845,  which  recalled  the  majority 
ruling  in  Cary  against  Curtis  and  made  Judge  Story's  opinion 
the  law  of  the  land.  When  we  consider  the  ordinary  delays 
In  legislative  procedxire,  tliat  was  accomplished  In  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  time — as  nearly  instantaneous  action  as  could 
well  be  performed.  The  entire  credit  In  this  matter  Is  not  due 
to  Justice  Story  as  Justice  McLean  also  filed  a  less  elaborate 
separate  dissenting  opinion  supporting  Justice  Story's  p>osltlon. 
The  decision  In  Cary  against  Curtis  was  rendered  on  January  21, 
1845.  as  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  shew.' 

Previously  Importers  had  always  enjoyed  a  full  Judicial  review  cf 
all  questions  of  fact  and  law  involved  In  the  decisions  of  the  col- 
lector of  customs  in  classifying  Imported  merchandise.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Lurton  says  In  Louisiana  a^lnst  McAdoo:  * 

"TTiere  have  always  been  remedies  by  which  an  importer  may 
recover  an  excess  rate  of  duty  exacted  from  him  by  a  cu-stoms  col- 
lector, either  by  conunon  law  action  against  the  collector,  as  In 
Elliott  V.  Stoarttvout  (10  Peters  137),  or  by  statute,  section  2931, 
Revised  Statutes,  act  of  Jime  10.  1890;  Act  of  August  5,  1909." 

When  the  collector  of  customs  was  sued  Individually  at  common 
law  lie  withheld  the  duties  which  the  court  might  compel  him  to 


'285  U.  8    393.  406-407  (1932). 

»3  How    236.  252  (U.  S    1845). 

•The  writer  obtained  this  date  tj  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Sui»-eme  Court  of  the  United  Ssates.  The  Howard  reports  did  not 
give  the  dates  of  the  decisions  at  that  time.  oiUy  Indicating  that 
they  were  of  the  January  term,  1845. 

«234  U.  S.  627.  632   (1914). 
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repar  irstcad  of  turning  them  orer  to  the  Treasury.  Some  conec- 
tors  defaulted  and  did  not  account  for  the  accumulations  To 
prevent  this.  Congrt^s  passed  a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill  which 
compelled  collectors  to  pa.s.s  the  money  over  to  the  Treasuri-  as 
soon  as  cohectcd.  A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Carv  apalnst 
Cur  as  held  this  destroyed  the  conunon  law  remedy.  Congress  did 
not  establish  a  n.-w  statutory  remedy  but  promptly  recalled  the 
dec^lon  by  a   now  act "  declaring  in  so  many  words  that  nothing 

contained  In  the  appropriation  rider 

••shaU  take  auay.  or  be  con.strucd  to  take  away  cr  Impair,  the  right 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  have  paid  or  shall  hereafter  pay 
money,  as  and  for  duties,  under  protest,  to  any  collector  of  customs 
or  other  person  acting  as  such,  in  order  to  obtain  goods  wares  or 
merchandise  Imported  by  h'.m  or  them,  or  on  his  or  their  account 
which  duties  are  not  authorized  or  payable  in  part  or  in  whole  by 
law,  to  maintain  an  action  at  law  against  such  collector  or  other 
person  acting  as  such,  to  ascertain  and  try  the  Icg.illty  and  validity 
of  such  demand  and  payment  of  duties,  and  to  have  a  ri-ht  to  a 
trial  by  Jury,   touching  the  same,  according  to  the  due  course  of 

Thus  CongT«^ss  Immediately  restored  a  full  Judicial  review  of  all 
qutstlcns  of  fact  as  well  as  all  questions  of  law  involved  in  customs 
ta.xaticn. 

In  De  Lima  against  Bldwoll "  a  common  law  action  brought  bv 
Coudcrt  Bros.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State  for  a  mat- 
trr  .aLing  outside  the  customs  administrative  act  Mr  JusUce 
Brown,  speaking  for  the  entire  court,  reviewed  what  had  happened 
in  the  following  language:  ' 

-An  act  wna  passed  in  1839  requiring  moneys  collectpd  for 
duties  to  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury 
to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  In  case  he  found  more 
money  had  been  paid  to  the  collector  than  the  law  required  It 
was  held  by  a  majority  of  this  court  In  Cary  v.  Curtis  (3  How  236) 
that  this  act  precluded  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  money  had  ancl 
received  against  the  collector  for  duties  received  by  him,  and  that 
the  act  of  1839  furnished  the  sole  remedy.  It  was  said  of  that  case 
in  Arruon  v.  Murphy  (109  U.  8  238.  240):  'Congress,  being  In  srs- 
sjori  at  the  time  that  the  decision  was  announced,  passed  the 
explanatory  act  of  February  26.  1845.  which,  by  legislative  construe- 
tlon  of  the  act  of  1839,  restored  to  the  claimant  his  right  of  action 
ftfjalnst  the  collector,  but  required  the  protest  to  be  made  In  writ- 
ing  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  duties  alleged  to  have  been  Ille- 
gally exacted,  and  took  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
authority  to  refund  conferred  by  the  act  of  1839.'  " 

The  Supreme  Court  were  sharply  divided  on  the  merits  of  the 
so-called  insular  cases  of  which  Dc  Lima  against  Bldwell  was  one 
They  were  all  of  one  mind  on  the  proposition  that  where  there  was 
no  fttRtutory  remedy  the  common  law  remedy  revived  After  dls- 
cu*»ing  the  common  law  remedy  which  had  been  Invoked,  they 
sulU ;  • 

"We  are  all  of  opinion  that  this  action  was  properly  brought " 
They  had  prcvioiuly  said :  •  '       ^»^i"^.. 

■Conceding  then  that  section  3011  has  been  repealed,  and  that 
no  remedy  exiou  under  the  Customs  Administrative  Act.  docs  it 
X'.l.ow  that  no  action  whatever  will  He?  If  there  be  an  admitted 
wicnt.  this  court  will  look  far  to  supply  an  adequate  remedy  " 

Lowell,  C  J ,  a  distinguished  Massachusetts  Federal  Judge  In 
United  States  v  Sc/i/«jin{rer  '-  described  thU  interesting  bit  of  legal 
history  as  follows:  *  " 

In  Carv  V  Curtia  (3  How.  236).  the  Supreme  Court  modified  this 
n.le  by  holding  that  a  public  officer  who  was  absolutely  bound  to 
pay  Into  the  Treasury  every  dollar  which  he  received,  so  that  he 
could  not  protect  himself  in  case  of  suit,  was  not  liable  to  an 
action  Congress,  then  In  session,  approved  of  the  dissenting  opln- 
on  of  Story  and  McLean.  JJ  ,  In  that  case  and  promptly  reversed 
this  decision  by  St.  26,  February  1845  (5  Stat,  727).  This  statute 
gave  no  new  rights.  It  simply  removed  the  obstruction  of  Cary  v 
Curtis  and  left  the  importer  to  his  remedy  at  common  law  " 

Mr  Justice  Cardozo,  in  Moore  Ice  Cream  Co.  v.  Rosc,<'  an  Income- 
tax  case,  also  mentions  the  matter: 

«^.^  l^*  law  stood  before  later  statutes,  the  taxpayer's  protest  w.iS 
notice  to  a  collector  that  suit  was  about  to  follow,  and  was  warning 
not  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  the  moneys  collected  •  •  •  stat- 
H,,^.  "1^  enacted  in  1839  and  progressively  broadened  made  it  the 
whP^h^r  ^K  ^"^^"^  1°  P^y  ^^^  "'°"^y  °'"  ^  the  Government, 
Thru^^l  }  T  ^^'',  ^^*"  P'"^^^^*  °^  "o  protest.  At  first  this  was 
thought  to  have  relieved  them  of  personal  liability   (Cary  y.  Curtis 

*h^?,7v.  ^^'-  ^"^  l*^^'"  acts  of  Congress  established  a  different  rule! 
though  maintaining  the  duty  to  make  remittance  to  the  Treasury  " 
nrov«i  H*o  ^^"^  remarkable  circumstances  of  its  immediate  ap- 
«Mv  ,K  '^  Congress  this  dissenting  opinion  by  Judge  Story  i.?  prob- 
fiJ^  ,  .J^°^^  important  dissenting  opinion  ever  delivered  by  a  Jus- 
l^?,  Z  ^  Supreme  Court.  This  is  also  true  because  it  protected 
?fv  t^^**"'^?  1^^  fundamental  right  of  a  taxpayer  in  a  free  coun- 
tr>  to  compel  his  government  to  deal  honestly  with  him  in  the  levy 

•5  Stat.  349    727   (1845). 
•182  U.  S    1    (1901). 
'Id.  at  178.  I 

*Id    at  180. 
•Id    at  176 

!  o^ci^C^   ^^   ^^^  <^-  C   °   Mass.  1C82). 
»'280  U.  S.  373,  380  (1933J. 
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of  tax-8.    Ever  s!nee  that  time  this  right  of  the  customs  taxpayer 
has  been  protected  by  Congress  with  meticulous  care 

The  present  statutory  Judicial  review  in  customs  taxation  which 
has  succeeded  the  common  law  action  covers  a  complete  review 
of  the  facts  involved  as  well  a.s  the  construction  of  the  law  '»  The 
Judicial  review  In  Income  taxation  is  equally  broad  Th"  latter  su't 
may  be  brought  if  desired  in  the  appropriate  United  States  District 
Court  vvKh  an  optional  Jury  trial  of  the  controverted  facts"  or 
in  the  a  tcrnative.  without  paying  the  tax.  before  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals.'* 

The  gist  of  Judge  Story's  dls.sent)ne  opinion  which  so  impressed 
Congress  and  caused  It  to  act  .so  quickly  to  insist  on  the  conllnua- 
tlon  or  the  broad  Judicial  review  in  cuuoms  taxation  on  both  ques- 

H."^   ""J.  ^"^   "^""^    '''*^'    ^'•^"^h    position    Congress   has    consistently 
adherod  to  ever  since,  is  as  follows:  " 

"I  know  of  no  power.  Indeed,  of  which  a  fr?e  people  ought  to 
be  more  J?alous  than  of  that  cf  levying  taxes  and  duties;  and  yet  if 
l\.l^  .  ^,  "*'.'*«  ^  P'"''"*^  executive  functionary  of  the  Government 
absolutely  and  finally  to  eiecldc  what  taxes  and  duties  are  leviable 
under  a  particular  act.  without  any  power  of  appeal  to  any  Judicial 
tribunal,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  security  whatsoever  for 
tlie  rights  of  the  citizens.  And  if  Congress  possess  a  constitutional 
authority  to  vest  .such  summary  and  final  power  of  interpretation  In 
an  exocutlve  functionary,  I  know  no  other  subject  within  thn  reach 
of  legislation  which  may  not  be  exclusively  confided  In  the  same 
n^l  A°K^"*  executive  functionary-;  nay.  to  the  Executive  himself. 
^fVlJifLV^^  ^^*V  ^^i  American  people  ever  contemplated  such  a 
f  cannot  hr<^'  '''  ■'""^i^^^^^^  °'  P'HCtlcable  Under  our  Constitution? 
with  t hi  ^tr?  "?^  ""'""^  '°  '''■''*^''''  "■  «"^-  therefore.  I  repeat  It. 
rtiffpr.^t%^T.  "t'^T  '■^'^P^'^^  ^"''  '"y  brethren,  who  entertain  a 
n  IL  t  P*"'".";^  "^^"y  ^^^  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
in  rilh^  f'"?,  ^""^tlons  to  any  executive  officer,  or  to  take  fwa? 
all  rlpht  of  action  for  an  admitted   wrong  and   illegal  exercise  of 

J^ron.n'?  '^^  '"7  °l  '"""^y  ''■°'"  ^^^  ^"J"'-^<1  Citizens^  I  fm  furtheJ 
of  opinion,  as  I  shall  endeavor  presently  to  show  that  Conn-eM 
never  had  contemplated  passing  any  such  act  and  that  the  af[^ 
the  3d  of  March  18.39  (Chap  82%ec'  2),  SelTher  reqifres  nor  ?n  m^ 
humble  judgment  Justifies  such  an  Interpretation  ^ 

"An  action  for  money  had  end  received  being  then  the  known  anrt 
appropriate  remedy  of  the  common  law.  applied  to Vase'of  thTs  .o?t 
m.h'^^f  «^  ^^"^  V"''^"^^  ^'°"'  *''^Sal  taxation  and  duties  levied  by 
public  rfflcers,  what  ground  is  there  to  suppose  that  Co ngr«EB  could 
intend  to  take  away  so  Important  and  valuable  a  remcdTandSe 
our  citizens  utterly  without  adequate  protection? 

It  is  said  that  clrcultously  another  remedy  may  be  found  The 
answer  is  that  if  Congress  have  taken  away  the  dlreVt  remedy  ih! 
circuitous  remedy  mu»t  be  equally  barred  But  In  rolnt  S  fact  no 
other  judicial  remedy  does  exist  or  can  be  applied      H  the  collects 

ment  Itself  is  not  suable  at  all;  and  certainly  tlierc  Is  no  pretenw 

h^nM^'hV'''  ^.'''V  e^  ^^'  '^^'^"'^  '»  «^^blc  therefor  Wher^ 
hen  Is  the  remedy  which  Is  supposed  to  exist?  It  Is  an  arpeal  to 
^*^f  f:!:"^}'"^  °J  ^^'  Tr'-a'ury  for  a  return  of  the  money,  if  in  h2 
opinion  it  ought  to  be  returned,  and  not  otherwise.  No  court  no 
^.7-„"f^\"''L'''""  ^h*  °'-d»»ary  rules  of  evidence,  are  to  pass  be- 
tween that  officer  and  the  injured  claimant  to  try  his  rights  or  to 
secure  him  adequate  redress  Assuming  that  the  Secrctfrv  of  the 
Treasury  will  always  be  disposed  to  do  what  he  deerS,  t„  be'^ight  In 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  and  that  he  possesses  all  the  quallfl- 

H?,V,»"'  W!^*^^l  ^°  P^"^"'™  ^^^^  '^"^y  '""O^K  ^he  other  complicated 
duties  of  his  office— a  presumption  which  I  am  In  no  manner  dis- 
posed to  question-stlU  It  removes  not  a  single  objection  It  Is 
after  all,  a  substitution  of  executive  authority  and  discretion  for 
judicial  remedies.  Nor  should  it  be  disguised  that  upon  so  complN 
cated  a  subject  as  the  nature  and  character  of  articles  made  subject 
t(3  duties  grave  controversies  must  always  exist  (as  they  have  always 
hitherto  existed)  as  to  the  category  within  which  particular  fabrics 
and  articles  are  to  be  classed.  The  line  of  discrimination  between 
fabrics  and  articles  approaching  near  to  each  other  in  quality  or 
component  materials  or  commercial  denominations  is  often  very 
nice  and  difficult,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  obscure  It  Is  the 
very  case,  therefore,  which  is  fit  for  Judicial  inquiry  and  decision 
and  falls  within  the  reach  cf  that  branch  of  the  Judicial  rower  elven 
by  the  Constitution  where  It  is  declared  'that  the  Judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constl- 
tutlon.  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties,  etc  '  If  then  the 
Judicial  power  is  to  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  upon  what  ground  are  we  to  say  that  cases  of  this 
sort,  which  are  eminently  'cases  arising  under  the  laws  '  and  of  a 
Judicial  nature,  are  to  be  excluded  from  Judicial  cognizance  and 
lodped  with  an  executive  functionary? 

••Besides,  we  know  that,  in  all  revenue  cases,  it  Is  the  constant 
practice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  give  written  instructions 
to  the  various  collectors  of  the  customs  as  to  what  duties  are  to  be 
collected  under  particular  revenue  laws,  and  what,  in  his  Judgment, 
is  the  proper  Interpretation  of  those  laws.     I  will  venture  to^ assert 

"See  Brown.  The  United  States  Customs  Court  (1933).  19  A  B 
A.  J.  333.  416;  and  Judicial  Review  in  Customs  Taxation  (1933) 
26  Law   &  Bank,  and  Cent.  L.  J.  263. 

''McCaughn  v.  Real  Estate  Co.  (297  U.  8.  606  (1936))-  Hiaaina  v 
W/itfe  (93  F.  (2d)  357  (C   C    A.  1st.  1937))  )  > .  ^  ysnnt  -9.  ^ 

'' Heivcnn^  v.  Terrell  (303  U    S   218  (1938)) 

'^Cary  v.  Curtis  (3  How.  236.  253  (U.  S.  1845)). 
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tSMt.  In  It  mm*  oxttrot  90  of  doubtful  inUipret^tlon  of  utyaueh 
1hw«,  th«  ooliMtor  o«Y»T  acta  wlttoout  th«  wpr***  iiwtructtoiM  of  th« 
■•crttAry  of  tlM  TrvMury  Bo  thiit  tn  moat,  if  nut  in  ftll,  cmm  wntre 
•  eontrowty  MUtt,  th^  BrcrtUtj  ot  th«  TreMury  hM  alrendr 

pt«noun««d  bU  own  Jvdcm«nt  

"Of  wh«l  iM».  tben.  practically  ip^klna  U  the  «ppe«i  to  mm, 
■IDcc  h«  bM  atrMMly  t»v»n  bU  (l*<-i»jon7  Further.  It  !■  well  known. 
and  th«  aniuUi  of  thU  Omrt  m  well  im  thoM  of  the  other  courta  of 
the  UnlUd  BtaUi  MUbllah  In  the  fullrat  mftnner  that  tht  int«rpr«- 
laiionn  ao  fJven  by  tho  S'cretiiry  of  the  TreiKury  have.  In  manf 
inHtAncM,  differed  widely  tnnn  thoee  of  the  rourte  The  Conetltu- 
tlon  looke  to  the  couru  m  the  nntil  interjiretere  of  the  Jawe  Yet 
tbe  opinion  maintained  by  my  brnhren  doee,  in  effect,  vett  euch 
iDterprttAtlon  e»rluelvely  In  that  offlctr. 

"Tneae  fot>«uier»tian»i  have  led  me  to  the  ronfliuHon  that  It  never 
eoiild  be  the  intention  of  CoiiffroM  to  paea  any  atatute  by  which  the 
rourte  of  the  IJnited  Btatea,  ae  well  ae  the  Btate  rourta,  ahould  be 
earluded  from  all  judicial  p«>wer  in  the  tnurpreUtlun  of  the  revenue 
law*  and  that  It  should  be  ettclualvely  tonrtded  U>  an  executive 
functionary  Anally  U)  interpret  and  enectite  them—a  power  which 
mtiat  pr0m  aeverefy  iip<»n  the  citljiena,  however  diacTeetly  eaerclaed, 
and  which  deeply  mvulvea  their  conatltutlonal  rifhu,  privllegea, 
and  Itbertlaa. 

"The  aame  emtatderationa  force  me.  in  all  caaea  of  doubtful  or  »m- 
bliuoua  lanfftiMfe  admlttlnfc  of  different  Iriterpretationa.  to  rllnff  to 
that  which  ahould  leaat  trench  upon  thoee  rlijbu,  privilege*,  and 
UbertiM,  and  •  fortiori  to  adopt  that  which  would  be  in  general 
harmony  with  our  whole  ayatem  of  government  " 

Thia  brlliunt  ttplnion  by  Judge  Story  la  aeidom  quoUd  by  law- 
yer* In  their  briefe.  and  by  Judge*  In  their  opinion*,  probably 
becauae  of  the  conventional  rep'irt  of  It  aa  a  dlaaent,  although  It 
would  often  be  appropriate  authority  In  caaea  dealing  with  the 
intent  and  purpoae  of  Congreaa  In  eaubltahlng  a  aututory  judicial 
review  In  matter*  of  taxation.  In  aubatltutlon  for  the  common-law 
remedies.  Thla  la  probably  bccauee  the  legal  incident,  the  eubject 
of  thl*  paper,  through  the  prompt  action  of  Congre**,  which  made 
It  the  law  of  the  land  so  aoon  after  being  filed,  la  not  generally 
known.  Certainly  a  dissenting  opinion  which  thua  immediately 
became  the  law  Is  aound  authority  to  quote. 

The  original  common-law  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  taxes  Il- 
legally collected  was  so  broad  and  all  Inclusive  upon  both  questions 
of  fact  as  well  as  questions  of  law  that  to  give  a  narrower,  less 
inclusive  construction  to  the  present  statutory  remedies  would 
eeem  to  be  Inadmissible  as  in  degradation  of  the  common  law. 
Statute*  giving  a  right  to  sue  the  Government  where  no  remedy 
existed  before,  such  aa  many  matters  coming  before  the  Court  of 
Claims,  are.  of  course,  subject  to  a  strict  construction.  The  con- 
verse, however,  is  true  about  statutes  which  perfected  and  improved 
and  made  applicable  to  modern  condition*,  an  ancient  common- 
law  remedy  which  had  always  existed,  to  protect  the  citizens' 
elementary  right  not  to  be  taxed  Illegally. 

There  Is  a  widespread  and  spirited  discussion  now  going  on  In 
the  law  reviews  over  what  is  called  administrative  law.  governing 
suits  between  the  Oovernment  and  Its  citizens.  The  particular 
phase  of  administrative  law  now  being  extensively  debated  is  how 
far.  that  la.  to  what  extent,  should  there  be  a  judicial  review  of 
administratl\'e  governmental  action.  Mr.  Justice  Story  In  the 
quoted  opinion  presents  seemingly  unanswerable  arguments  that, 
so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned,  which  may  be  in  a  class  by  itself. 
such  judicial  review  of  administrative  action  must  necessarily 
Include  a  review  of  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law  In  order  to  be 
effective  and  to  establish  complete  justice  between  the  citizen  and 
tils  government. 

OcoRcx  Stkwakt  Baowif. 
Kxw  YoKX  Crrr. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  29  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY   ERNEST  LINDLET 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Ernest  lindley.  entitled  "Ironic  Sequel."  in  which  he 
discusses  some  phases  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill.  'Rie  article 
is  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  today,  April  29,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  oidered  to  be 
lulnted  in  the  Rscora.  as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Po«t  of  April  30,  1040] 

Zaomc  SBom. 

(By  CmMt  Undl«y) 

wmu  camcxsM  ts  vuw 

For  7  yMn  otM  of  the  conunoneat  Una*  of  attack  on  th«  Ntw 

Deal  haa  been:  It*  objective*  are  good     But  it  haa  trl»d  to  achl«v« 

tbtm  through  haatlly  drawn  unworkabl*  leftaiation.    And  It  h»» 

floundcrtd  in  poor  admin  tatratlon. 

Obvlotialy.  there  la  much  ground  for  this  crltldRn.  Extenuating 
elrc\unetaneea  can  bo  pleaded.  Haate  waa  necessary,  especially  In 
the  critical  daya  of  1M»-S4.  Ho  great  new  venttire.  aucb  aa  aoclal 
iMurane*.  or  the  regulation  or  minimum  wagtt  and  maximiun 
hours,  or  ntpcrvlalon  of  th«  McuritiM  markcta,  can  b«  laid  out 
pM^actly  in  a  tingle  law  Exparlance  will  alwayt  reveal  the  na«d 
for  amandmenu.  And  no  new  agency  can  bo  organlxad  and  put 
Into  operation  without  a  cartain  percentage  of  incflUslency   and 


Thoee  are  explanatlooa,  oot  denials,  of  the  core  of  truth  in  tbe 
indictment. 

Mow  however,  has  come  a  etrange,  and  Ironic  aequel;  The  Walter- 
Logan  bill,  which  paaeed  the  Hotiae  by  a  a-to-1  vote  last  week  and  la 
now  before  the  lionato.  The  ptirpuae  of  the  Waltar'Logun  bill  is 
indieputabty  m>ble  It  U  to  protect  the  citizen  from  the  arbitrary 
or  tmfalr  exerelae  of  p<iwer  by  administrative  agenciea  Its  original 
eponeor  waa  a  committee  of  the  American  Bur  Association,  and 
endoraementa  of  it  have  come  from  a  boat  of  Btate  and  local  bar 
associations,  and  other  organizations,  ranging  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  tbe  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Socleilei. 

The  ordinary  citizen  would  presume  that  with  such  backing  thla 
bin  was  carefully  written  and  considered.  But  the  opinion  of  the 
few  qualified  experts  who  have  really  examined  It  Is  overwhelmingly 
to  the  contrary.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  In  all  7  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Rooeevelt  administration  has  presented  to  Congress  a  bill 
so  poorly  drafted  to  achieve  a  twble  purpose  as  the  Walter-Logan 
bUl  la.  The  administrative  errors  or  deflclencles  of  the  Rooeevelt 
regime  are  nothing  beside  the  havoc  which.  In  expert  opinion,  thla 
bill  would  create  In  the  machinery  of  Government.  Not  In  decades. 
If  ever,  has  Congress  serlotjsly  considered  a  bill  which,  In  the  view 
of  qualified  experts,  would  so  seriously  disrupt  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  has  been  condemned  not  only  by  experienced  men  In  the 
Federal  Government,  but  by  such  conservative  leaders  of  the  bar  as 
John  Poeter  Dulles  and  Alfred  Jaretzki,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  firm  of 
Sullivan  &  Cromwell. 

In  drafting  the  bill,  lobbyists  for  the  American  Bar  Association 
seem  to  have  relied  heavily  on  the  research  work  done  by  F  F. 
Blachly,  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  for  Senator  Btrd's  Oovern- 
ment reorganization  committee.  But  Mr.  Blachly  rakes  the  bill 
from  stem  to  stem  as  wholly  incompatible  with  his  findings,  un- 
workable, destructive  of  efflcient  government,  and  possibly  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Louis  G.  Caldwell,  formerly  general  counsel  for  the  old  Federal 
Radio  Cocnmlaeion.  was  cited  by  Representative  Waltex  as  one  of 
the  original  drafts  of  the  American  Bar  Association  recommenda- 
tion. So  he  was.  But  Mr.  Caldwell,  a  highly  conservative  Chicago 
lawyer,  has  denounced  every  Important  feature  of  the  Walter- 
Logan  bill. 

Here  in  brief  summary  are  some  of  Mr.  Caldwell's  comments: 

Section  1,  dealing  with  dcflnlt:ons.  Is  so  hazy  as  to  "require  a 
lot  of  judicial  interpretations  before  It  makes  sense." 

Sections  2  and  3.  dealing  with  rule  making  by  Federal  agenciea, 
subjects  "the  rule-makicg  process  to  a  very  heavy  burden,  whereas, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  there  Is  no  evil  callmg  for  so  drastic  a  measure." 

Section  4.  dealing  with  procedure  In  Government  agencies.  Is  in 
some  respects  "a  step  backward  and  not  a  step  forward  from  the 
point  of  view  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  In  administrative 
law."  No  existing  evil  in  any  independent  agency  would  be  cured, 
and  many  agencies  already  have  procedures  superior  to  thoee  which 
would  be  imposed  on  them  by  the  Walter-Logan  Act. 

Section  5.  providing  for  judicial  review  of  proceedings,  adds  little 
or  nothing  to  the  protection  of  the  individual  already  available. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  its  proponents,  the  bill  "does  not  pro> 
mote  uniformity  to  any  serious  degree." 

It  exempts  certain  agenciea,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  except  that 
they  "protested  loudly  enough"  to  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Why,  in  the  face  of  the  opinion  of  experts,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  that  It  U  a  monstrosity,  has  the  Walter-Logan  bill  been  able  to 
mvister  support  among  bar  associations  and  in  Congress?  There 
are,  I  think,  two  reasons.  One  U  ignorance  of  what  It  would  really 
do.  The  other  Is  the  feeling  that  something  oxight  to  be  done  to 
give  the  citizen  greater  protection  againat  high-handed  actions  by 
Government  agencies. 

There  may  be  a  third  reason :  It  would  create  a  lot  of  buslnees  for 
lawyers.  One  analyst  estimates  that  it  would  produce  from  150.000 
to  200.000  lawsuits  per  annum. 

There  may  be  still  a  fourth:  that  powerful  Interests  believe  tliat 
In  this  way  they  can  nullify  the  Federal  regulatory  power. 

There  Is  no  emergency  justifying  the  enactment  of  a  half-baked, 
destructive  bill  By  passing  It  the  House  has  Jolted  the  complacency 
of  some  of  the  New  r)eal  agencies.  After  the  nejtt  election  it  may  be 
possible  to  deal  with  the  question  intelligently.  If  the  Senate  Is 
not  carried  away  by  sheer  eoaotlon  It  will  defeat  tbe  bill  or  recocimit 
it  for  further  study. 
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Mr,  SHORT,    Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marka  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by  Z>avld 
Lawrence,  from  the  Waahlngton  Evening  Star  of  April  29: 
(From  ths  Washington  0Ur  of  April  20,  1940) 

JXMSAJf  BXU.  PAaSAOB  HBU  VrTAl/— JtTDOrt  OFXITIOIf  CtTtD  AS  SMOWIMO 

Its  iMPORTAjfO 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

People  who  say  thoy  can't  understand  ths  Logan-WaJt^r  bill 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatlvet  by  a  3-to>l  vote  and  Is 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  and  people  who  say  they  don't  know 
what  Is  meant  when  citizens  insut  on  a  fair  hearing  before  ad- 
ministrative boards,  conunlsalons.  and  agencies  may  have  some  light 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  reading  a  rather  remarkable  opinion 
which  has  just  emanated  from  a  United  States  court  for  the 
western  district  of  Missouri. 

Strangely  enough,  the  opinion  which  waa  written  by  Judge  Mer- 
rill E.  Otis,  is  a  dlasent  which  upholds  Secretary  Wallace's  ruling 
and  declares  that  the  wording  of  the  statute  In  question  is  such 
that  the  courts  now  must  affirm  rulings  even  though  they  know 
there  Is  a  denial  of  justice  In  them. 

Vtli&t  Judge  Otis  says  is  an  explanation.  Incidentally,  of  why  so 
many  courts  are  upholding  the  National  Labor  Relatlon.s  Board 
these  days.  According  to  Jud^  Otis,  the  courts  really  have  no 
alternative.  The  language  of  the  law  Is  so  binding  that  It  Is  what 
the  commissions  and  boards  and  bureaus  declare  to  be  a  finding  of 
fact  that  the  courts  must  uphold.  Judge  Otis,  who  has  been  on 
the  bench  since  1925.  In  a  sense  twits  his  two  colleagues  who  over- 
ruled Secretary  Wallace's  position  recently  in  the  F.  O.  Morgan  sheep 
commission  case,  which  was  turned  back  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  the  district  court  for  retrial. 

CALLS  rr   "PORM" 

Says  Judge  Otis: 

"My  colleagues.  I  think,  have  not  been  able  to  accept  a  certain 
new  philosophy — nor  do  I  accept  it.  although  I  recognize  It.  and  I 
bow  to  It  when  Congress  incorporates  It  Into  a  valid  statute — a 
philosophy  that  exalts  the  administrative  agency  and  correspond- 
ingly lessens  the  powers  of  courts  of  Justice.  Congress  has  said 
that,  on  judicial  review,  findings  of  fact  made  by  such  an  agency. 
If  supported  by  evidence,  shall  he  conclusive.  And  so  the  judicial 
review  tiecomes  largely  without  significance.  Jt  looks  not  to  sub- 
stance, but  to  form. 

•The  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence— the  testimony  of  20 
witnesses — may  support  one  finding,  a  minimum  of  substantial 
evidence.  The  testimony  of  a  single  witness  may  support  the 
opposite  finding.  If  the  administrative  agency,  actuated  by  pique 
or  prejudice  or  class  Interest  or  a  consideration  of  the  number  of 
votes  to  be  gained  by  'the  party'  finds  against  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  the  reviewing  court  is  helpless. 

"And  if.  under  compulsion  of  law.  the  reviewing  court  afHrms  the 
agency.  It  is  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  or  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  or  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
cf  the  United  States  has  endorsed  and  approved  what  the  agency 
has  done,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  judges  ahould  look  with  disfavor 
on  such  a  consequence. 

"COMPAKS)    TO    A    COUKT 

"How  superficial  It  Is  to  compare  such  an  arbitrary,  possibly  even 
dlcutorlal,  fact-finding  power  with  tbe  fact-finding  power  of  a 
jury.  The  jury  is  constantly  under  the  supervising  control  of 
the  judge.  The  judge  excludes  evidence  that  is  irrelevant,  imma- 
terial, or  otherwise  incompetent.  He  reviews  and  simis  up  the 
case.  He  Inspires  the  jury  at  the  hour  of  Ita  final  functioning 
with  the  high  Ideals  of  justice  and  truth.  And  he  may  set  aside 
whatever  verdict  the  jury  has  returned. 

"I  think  my  colleagues  have  not  been  able  to  accept  the  new 
phllcwophy  seen  in  another  asp>ect.  TO  them  the  "full  hearlnj?' 
Which  the  law  requires  an  administrative  agency  to  give  the 
parties  means  a  hearing  comparable  In  all  imjxjrtant  details  to 
the  historic  judicial  hearing,  a  hearing  In  the  solemn  and  dignified 
atmosphere  of  a  courtroom,  where  the  testimony  received  under 
the  time-tried  rules  of  evidence  is  presented  orally  to  a  trained 
Judge,  to  an  impartial  judge  (the  parUes  may  have  him  removed 
<or  bias  and  prejudice  if  he  Is  deemed  not  Impartial),  to  a  judge 
who  hears  the  arguments  of  opposing  counsel  and  thereafter  decides 
the  Issue. 


TMl   CONTIIAirr 

^."V  '■.  \.^"  '^^-  "J'  colleagues  think  (and  so  think  D,  from  that 
kind  of  hearing  to  such  a  hearing  as  that  contemplated  by.  for 
example,  the  Psckfrs  and  Btockyards  Act.  where  the  testimony  Is 
taken  by  an  examiner  (who  may  also  be  in  fact  active  counsel  for 
one  of  the  contending  parties),  where  tbe  deciding  power  Is  vested 
m  an  offlclal  who  never  sees  a  witness,  where  the  ultimate  authority 
cannot  practically  read  the  evidence  (although  he  may  be  compelled 
to  sny  that  he  has  done  so),  where  there  Is  no  satisfactory  way 
under  heaven  to  dislodge  a  biased  and  prejudiced  agency  and  secure 
another,  and  where  the  dociMlon  of  the  agency,  so  functioning,  as 
to  every  t«sue  of  fact,  if  supported  by  any  evidence  (however  defiant 
of  the  weight  of  the  evidence),  is  made  aa  conclusive  as  the  com- 
mand of  a  despot.  My  colleagues  find  It  difficult  to  see  'due  process 
of  Isw  In  such  a  medlpy  of  ritual  and  form  and  shadow,  X  honor 
and  respect  them  for  their  steadfastness." 

FAasCD  BT  RsrvsucAfrt 

,.  '^•'■•'  under  which  the  caae  wss  decided  WM  passed  by  •  Repub- 
lican Congress  It  Is  like  many  another  statute  passed  In  the  days 
When  scant  attention  was  given  to  the  growing  economic  complex- 
ities of  governmental  regulation.  That's  why  the  Wolter-Logan  bill 
seeks  to  revis««  the  procedure  for  all  the  major  Oovernmenv  com- 
missions and  boards  which  do  not  already  have  fair  system  of  pro- 
C4dure  to  protect  the  citizen  against  despotic  powers  and  arbitrary 
rulings.  That's  why,  too,  the  House  Is  about  to  consider  the  giving 
or  a  fair  hearing  to  employer  and  employee  In  connection  with  the 

E ending  Smith  bill   to  amend  the  procedure  under  tbe  Wagner 
flbor  Relations  Act. 

The  New  Deal  bureaucrats  are  fighting  hard  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  these  amendments  and  revisions.  This  is  understandable. 
They  want  no  curb  or  check  on  their  own  powers  at  all.  The 
bureaus  and  commissions  and  boards,  however,  must  bow  to  the 
will  of  Congreps,  which  is  the  only  elected  body  really  intended 
by  the  Constitution  to  make  the  laws  governing  the  exercise  by  the 
citizen  of  his  rights.  If  Congress  abdicates  to  the  bureaucraU  and 
such  measures  as  the  Walter-Logan  bill  are  ultimately  vetoed  by 
the  President,  the  people  will  have  a  real  Issue  this  coming  cam- 
paign—fair play  and  a  fair  deal  for  all  citizens.  The  issue  touches 
the  heart  of  the  democratic  process  which  has  heretofore  been  ex- 
tolled as  a  protection  of  the  minority  against  the  excesses  of  Intoi- 
erant  majorities. 


Administrative  Procedure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  29  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  of  April  24,  1940,  entitled  "Object  and 
Effect  of  Walter-Logan  Bill." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edtiorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  of  April  24,  1940] 

OBJECT  AND  ETTECT  OF   WALTEH-LOCAN  BIU, 

If  Congress  falls  to  pass  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  or  If  the  bill  is 
vetoed,  FYank  Kent  assures  Republicans  they  will  have  been  "fur- 
nished with  one  very  sound  plank  and  one  fairly  good  issue." 

That  is  a  challenge  the  national  administration  might  not  be 
loath  to  accept.  It  would  add  to  the  piquancy  of  the  campaign  If 
we  could  have  this  issue  debated  by  Mr.  Kent  and  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  who  has  given  us  the  beat  reasons  for 
defeating  the  Walter-Logan  bill. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  to  be  sure,  wouldn't  debate  It  on  Kent's 
erroneous  statement  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  such  a  law.  Kent 
said  It  will  "Impose  a  decent  restraint  on  members  of  regulatory 
boards"  by  "providing  for  Judicial  review  of  acts  and  decisions  of 
these  boards  which  appear  based  on  unfair  or  Ulegal  procedure.  It 
will  protect  indivldxials  from  arbitrary  and  prejudiced  disregard  of 
their  rights.  It  wiU  enable  a  man  who  has  been  treated  imjustly 
and  without  proper  hearing  or  consideration  of  the  facts  to  appeal 
to  the  courts." 

It  is  sufficient  answer  to  these  allegations  and  their  Implications 
to  say  they  are  refuted  by  court  records.  The  right  of  appeal  on  the 
grounds  he  enumerates  not  only  exists  but  has  been  exercised  against 
the  ruling  of  every  board  to  which  the  law  would  apply.  Moreover, 
the  specific  exemption  from  the  blU's  provisions  of  the  I.  C.  C,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Federal  Reserve  Bocu-d,  and  lending  agencies 
proves  that  these  constitutional  rights  are  not  Involved.     The  blU  te 
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••mM  at  such  rrr-iJatcry  bodlM  m  the  S  E.  C.  which  protects 
Inveatora  from  rtock  and  bond  market  rigging,  the  Wage-Hotir  Ad- 
minntratlon.  the  Labor  Board,  and  T.  V.  A.  ^    ^    ^     . 

The  Walter-Logan  bill  woxUd  permit  the  transfer  of  the  business 
of  theae  agencies  to  court  at  any  stage  almost  from  the  InitUl 
■t«p.  That  would  do  precisely  what  Justice  Frankfurter  said 
should  not  be  done,  reduce  regulatory  boards  to  the  status  of  In- 
ferior Judicial  tribunals.  Successive  appeals  could  suspend  a 
board's  procedure  by  Utigatlon  for  years.  The  brief,  stormy  career 
of  President  Taffs  commerce  cotirt,  supervising  the  I.  C.  C.  and 
the  ultimate  acquiescence  of  parties  in  the  settled  practice  before 
the  I.  C.  C.  confirm  the  reasoning  of  Justice  Pranltfurter  In  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  case. 

The  Justice  said  the  functions  and  Jurisdictions  of  Eulmlnls- 
tratlve  agencies  and  courts  differ,  with  methods  of  procedure 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  their  respective  functions.  Citing  the 
lact  that  Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence  underwent  a  long  process 
of  development,  he  made  it  plain  that  he  believed  the  development 
of  administrative  technique  should  be  vmhampered  by  Judicial 
assumption  of  the  responsibilities  entailed. 

These  agencies,  beginning  with  the  I.  C.  C.  were  created  be- 
cause law  courts  and  their  procedure  were  found  not  to  be  adapt- 
able to  administrative  functions. 


Increase  of  Corporation  Profits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  29  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 


ARTICLB  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMB3 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recxjrd  a  news  Item 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  28.  showing  that  the  first 
250  corporations  to  report  for  the  first  quarter  of  1940  had 
average  profits  50  percent  greater  than  in  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  April  28.  1940) 

TVt'O    HCVORED    AND    FlTTT    COEPOR-MIONS    R\ISE    PHOFTTS    50    PEP.CTNT 

PiasT-QOAKTXB   INCOMX   Up  TO   •272.291.000    From    $181,375,000    A 
Year  Bisxjrx — All  Major  Groitps  Gain — Rail  Equipment,  Oil,  and 
Stezl  Producers  Lead  in  Survey  by  Associated  Peess 
Profits  of  the  first  250  corporations  to  report  for  the  Initial  quar- 
ter of  1940  were  60  percent  greater  than  In  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  a  compilation  of  their  statements  disclosed  today.    Net  Income 
of  the  group  amounted  to  $272,291,000.  compared  with  $181,375,000 
to  the  first  3  months  of  1939 

Excluding  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  whose  large 
earnings  weigh  heavily  In  the  total,  first-quarter  profits  went  up 
60  percent. 

All  major  Industrial  groups  for  which  comparisons  could  be  made 
showed  larger  incomes  than  a  year  ago.  The  biggest  gains  were 
recorded  by  manufacturers  of  railroad  equipment  and  by  the  petro- 
leum and  steel  industries. 

Pood  and  finar>ce  companies,  public  utilities,  and  manufacturers 
at  business  machines  showed  the  smallest  improvement. 

BACKLOGS     RAISE    EARNINGS 

A  large  backlog  of  unfilled  orders  from  late  1939  enabled  nine 
railroad-equipment  companies  to  report  earnings  of  $4,365,000,  com- 
pared with  $906,000  m  the  first  3  months  of  1939. 

Eight  petroleum  companies  more  than  quadrupled  last  year's  re- 
sults, showing  net  Income  of  $13,269,000,  compared  with  $3,256,000 
in  the  March  quarter  last  year.  Heavy  demand  for  heating  oils, 
plus  good  profit  margins,  made  It  an  excellent  quarter  for  the 
petrcleum  industry,  malting  the  climax  to  a  year  of  steady  Improve- 
ment In  earnings  from  a  relatively  unsatisfactory  level  a  year  a-^o 

Twenty-six  steel  companies  rolled  up  profits  of  $25,134,000.  agranst 
$6,865,000  a  year  ago,  despite  the  decline  In  operations  since 
November. 

Fourteen  food  companies,  on  the  other  hand.  Increased  their  first- 
quarter  net  income  only  slightly  from  $17,091,000  to  $17,656,000. 
Several  companies  In  the  group  showed  smaller  profits  than  a  year 
ago  as  prices  of  wheat,  com.  and  other  raw  materials  rose  faster  than 
prices  obtained  for  manufactured  food  products. 

PAFCa    AND    PULP   PRICES   UP 

Earnings  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  reflected  the  higher 
pt1c«*  prevailing   since  the   war  Jeopardized  shipments  from  th« 


Scandinavian  countries.    Prcflta  of  seven  companies  made  a  total 
of  $2  £44.000.  compared  with  $1,267,000  a  year  ago. 

Plrtt-quarter    earnings    of    other    Industrial    groups    compare    as 
follows: 


1.^  chemical  companies 

13  auto  <lCtl'5SOTiCS -.-.. 

12  public  utility ... 

11  nii't"!  minini! 

10  bulUliug  oiaterial  and  eq'ii;>ment 

8  ratlrood:! 

7  flnance — . 

7  coal  — 

4  businoss  machine5<   . 

4  clpc-trifil  erjuipment 

85  iiii>CfllanfoU3 
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In  Fairness  to  Those  Who  Feed  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  29,  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  probability,  some  time 
this  week  tliis  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  tlie 
agriculture  appropriations  bill.  The  biggest  question  to  be 
decided  at  that  tme  is  whether  the  'Government  is  to  con- 
tinue making  the  so-called  parity  payments  to  American 
farmers.  It  is  in  behalf  of  these  payments  that  this  talk  is 
devoted. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  present  farm  program 
of  restricted  production  and  Government  checks  is  wise  or 
unwise  is  not  involved  as  we  make  our  decisions  on  the  mat- 
ter of  voting  these  pa>-raents  to  American  farmers.  The 
simple  fact  remains  that  the  present  farm  program  is  the 
law  of  the  land  and  that  unless  these  payments  are  forlh- 
coming  under  the  existing  program,  our  farmers  will  be 
driven  into  bankruptcy.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  there  is  a  better  approach  to  the  American  farm 
problem  than  the  existing  program,  but  until  and  unless  the 
basic  formula  of  our  present  program  is  changed  to  bring  a 
greater  degree  of  independence  and  prosperity  to  the  farmer, 
it  is  essential  that  Congress  follow  the  example  of  the  Senate 
in  this  connection  and  approve  the  appropriation  bill  for 
agriculture  with  the  parity  payments  included.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  drive  the  dagger  of  dospair  into  the  back 
of  American  agriculture  and  to  impoverish  such  a  large 
segment  of  our  farming  population  that  our  whole  national 
economy  would  suffer  from  the  effects.  It  is  for  this  reason 
I  shall  vote  for  these  payments  and  that  I  am  urging  you  to 
join  me  in  this  vote. 

FARM    CHECKS    ARE    NOT   SX."BSIDIES 

These  annual  appropriations  for  the  Government  checks 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  existing  agricultural  pro- 
gram, are  carelessly  referred  to  as  subsidy  checks  or  parity 
payments  by  many  Members  of  Ccncress  and  writers  for 
the  press.  Such  names  are  inaccurate  when  used  with  ref- 
erence to  these  checks  for  they  neither  subsidize  agricul- 
ture up  to  the  point  where  farmers  receive  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  their  labors  nor  do  they  provide  parity  for  the 
producers  of  farm  products.  Even  after  receiving  these 
Government  payments,  the  American  farmer  is  today  feed- 
ing America  for  returns  which  would  be  called  sweat-shop 
wages  or  worse  if  they  were  given  to  men  and  women  work- 
ing equally  long  hours  and  at  similarly  hard  labor  in  any 
other  industry  in  this  country.  The  ugly  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  for  the  past  10  years  the  city  dwellers  of  America 
have  been  mooching  their  living  from  the  American  farmer 
and— even  including  these  checks — have  been  slowly  sapping 
away  his  vitality  and  independence  by  giving  him  a  buying 
power  which  is  wickedly  insufflcient  to  enable  him  to  succeed.* 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  as  a  matter  of  basic  honesty  that 
this  Government  is  not  giving  the  American  farmer  a  sub- 
sidy and  it  is  not  taxing  its  people  to  provide  parity  pay- 
ments for  the  farmer  when  the  cash  returns  from  farm 
produce  plus  the  Government  payments  are  still  grossly 
Inadequate  in  providing  our  farmers  with  an  equitable  oppor- 
tunity with  other  phases  of  American  business,  industry  and 
labor.  These  Government  checks  help  the  farmer  to  sur- 
vive—they  are  far  from  adequate  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
succeed. 

rAU*    CHECKS    DO    NOT    EVEN    "COMPENSATX"    OB    '  BaUALIZE" 

A  much  better  name  for  these  checks  would  be  "compensa- 
tion checks"  or  "equalization  checks"  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  neither  "compensate"  the  farmer  for  the  losses  he  is  suf- 
fering by  competition  from  cheap  foreign  food  imports  nor 
"equalize"  the  disparity  between  the  price  of  what  the  farmer 
buys  and  the  price  of  what  he  sells.  When  a  man's  dollar 
will  buy  75  cents'  worth  of  what  he  needs  to  survive,  it  is  not 
giving  him  a  subsidy  or  favoring  him  with  parity  to  give  him 
10  cents  in  change— he  will  still  wind  up  in  the  poorhouse 
or  die  of  starvation  if  he  cannot  get  the  other  15  cents 
he  needs  to  hold  body  and  soul  together  and  come  out  even. 
These  Government  checks  will  not  develop  successful  farm- 
ing as  a  long-term  program  but  they  do  help  to  keep  the 
farmer's  family  from  suffering  and  to  bolster  up  his  hopes 
while  a  more  equitable  farm  program  is  being  developed  which 
will  have  as  its  goal  "a  successful  farmer  on  his  own  farm" 
rather  than  "a  control  to  help  the  farmer  survive."  Amer- 
ican farmers  need  these  Government  checks  today  to  survive: 
but  you  and  I  owe  it  to  them  to  develop  a  program  under 
which  American  farmers  can  once  again  succeed. 

AMEEICA    HAS    BtCOME    A    NATION    OT    "MOOCHERS" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold,  unerring  logic  of  arithmetic  tells  Its 
own  story  as  to  what  is  happening  to  the  American  farmer. 
It  should  convince  every  member  of  this  House  as  to  the  jus- 
tice and  necessity  of  approving  the  Agricultural  appropriations 
bill  with  its  farm  payments  Included.  It  points  out  the  truth 
involved  In  my  earlier  remark  that  America  is  "mooching" 
Its  foodstuffs  from  our  farmers  without  paying  them  a  living 
price  for  supplying  the  products  basic  to  a  living  America. 

Recently  representatives  of  nonfarming  States  forced 
through  this  body  and  the  Senate  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty 
Extension  Act.  which  has  since  been  signed  by  the  President. 
This  means  that  foreign  countries  using  coolie  and  peon  labor 
earning  a  few  cents  per  day  will  continue  to  ship  into  this 
country  in  increasing  amounts  foodstuffs  to  sell  in  direct  com- 
petiUon  with  the  products  of  American  farms.  We  have  seen 
the  effect  of  these  treaties  in  the  past;  we  have  seen  the  price 
of  American  turkeys  and  of  American  dairy  products  forced 
down  in  almost  direct  relationship  to  the  reduced  tariffs 
offered  producers  in  Canada.  South  America,  and  elsewhere. 
What  has  happened  will  happen  again.  After  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  determines  the  price, 
liicrease  the  supply  by  encouraging  foreign  Imports  of  eggs, 
cheese,  beef,  wool,  and  other  farm  products  and  the  demand 
for  American  products  is  lessened  in  American  maikets. 
Down  drops  the  price,  and  our  American  farmer  who  has  been 
encouraged  to  produce  less  to  hold  down  the  supply  receives 
still  less  for  what  he  does  produce.  Surely  the  appropriation 
Of  these  Government  payments  is  very  small  compensation, 
indeed,  for  the  injury  wreaked  upon  our  farmers  by  the  Gov- 
ernment program  of  Increased  farm  imports. 

tr  TKAOE   TREATIES   HELP   BIG    BUSINESS.    BIG   BrSINESS    SHOtTLD    HELP  THI 

FARMEES 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  simple  justice  those  who  voted  to  extend 
these  treaties  cannot  now  refuse  to  vote  these  appropriations 
needed  so  desperately  by  the  American  farmers  whc  are  the 
principal  sufferers  from  this  import  policy.  If,  as  they  argue 
these  trade  treaties  help  the  Industrial  regions  and  increase 
profit  to  the  commercial  bankers  and  brckers  in  the  big 
cities,  these  selfsame  beneficiaries  of  the  Government 
tariff  policy  should  not   complain  if  they  are  required  to 
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share  a  small  portion  of  their  windfall  with  the  American 
farmers  whose  distance  from  parity  continues  to  expand  as 
competiUve  farm  products  continue  to  flood  American  mar- 
kets in  ever-greater  quantities.  Big  business  cannot  have  its 
foreign  trade  cake  and  eat  foreign  food  products  tco.  At 
least,  if  it  does  so  violate  the  ancient  axiom  it  should  not  be 
unwilling  to  share  a  few  of  the  crumbs  with  its  farmer 
friends — and  customers — by  approving  of  these  Government 
checks  which  come  under  the  heading  of  earned  Income 
instead  of  parity  payments  for  American  producers. 

THESE  GOVERNMENT  CHECKS  ARE  IN   REALTTT  EARNED  INCOMX 

So  that  It  may  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  these  appro- 
priations for  Government  payments  to  American  farmers 
are  actually  earned  Income  to  which  the  farmer  has  estab- 
lished his  just  claim  by  feeding  America  at  a  direct  per- 
sonal loss  to  himself,  I  offer  a  few  statistics  in  the  attached 
table  which  tell  their  own  story  from  the  official  records  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Marketing 
Service.  This  service  is  net  part  of  the  long  political  arm 
of  the  Department  cf  Agriculture— it  is  the  highly  efficient 
statistical  division  operated  by  career  men  motivated  by  the 
sole  desire  to  record  and  reveal  the  facts. 

What  are  the  facts?    Are  Government  checks  "earned  income"? 


Product 


^^'hmt bu5h«l 

Hogs hundredweieht 

Oats biLshel. 

i^orn do.. 

Barley ..do 


Year 


i9as 

193S 
1»38 
1938 
1938 


Prii»  re- 
ceiv'xl  by 

far  Tier 

aver  lep  in 

I  cited 

Stales 


I  Parity  price 
(price  need- 
ed to  fjive 
farmer  a 
dollar  piir- 

cha.<!in(t 
power  for  a 

dollar 
rec-cived) 


"Earned 
income" 
fearne<l  by 
the  farmer 
but  not  ren 
ceived  by 
him) 


fO  fiO 

7.72 

.24 

.47 

.41 


$1.12 

9.17 

.51 

.81 

.78 


$0.52 

1.45 

.27 

.34 

.S7 


ConcluMons  from  above  table:  The  la-st  rolumn  &;  the  riphi  indicates  in  each  of 

duXrhev'Z^:Vt2«^"'''TJ^''''''^ '°  ^"^'.'^^  "^^"^"  '  I^^*'>  r'^*«  '•>■  «  «i1eSin 
n^,.^lh^  ^  ^r'^  ,\  ^^  '^""'  .""^?'  "' '°  ^"''*''  ™*  "'  practirally  all  farm  pro<l- 
uct.s  1  hi>  disjwrit  y  hiks  continue.1  without  interrupt  ion  for  10  years.  Thus  Oo.  ern- 
ment  checks  are  "earned  income  '  due  our  .\me.ricac  farmers. 

GOVERNMENT  CHECKS    ARE    PARTIAL    PAYMENTS    OF   EARNED   INCOME   LOST 
BY    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  Member  making  an  impartial,  justice- 
serving  analysis  of  the  foregoing  table  must  agree  with  my 
argument  that  the  appropriations  for  farm  payments  upon 
which  we  shall  vote  this  week  are  nece-ssarily  fair  and  highly 
essential  if  the  farmer  is  to  receive  even  a  small  degree  of 
justice  under  existing  conditions.  In  the  case  of  most  farm 
products  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  year  1930  or  1929  or  even 
farther  to  find  a  time  when  the  American  farmer  last  received 
a  parity  price  for  his  products.  I  say  again  American  city 
dwellers  have  been  "moochers"  off  of  the  American  farmers  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  filled  their  dinner  buckets  or  loaded 
their  tables  with  foodstuffs  bought  for  less  than  parity  prices. 
The  Government  pa>Tnents  we  are  now  asking  as  a  temporary 
stopgap  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  American  agriculture 
while  a  more  equitable  farm  program  and  a  just  relationship 
between  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  businessman  of  this 
country  are  being  developed  cannot  be  discredited  as  sub- 
sidies; they  are  a  long-overdue  partial  payment  to  the  farmer 
of  the  earned  income  to  which  he  is  entitled  but  which  has 
been  denied  him  for  the  past  8  to  12  years,  depending  upon 
the  products  in  which  he  specializes. 

GOVERNMENT   CHECKS    REALLY    JUST    SI7B£;ISTENCE    PAYMENTS 

Give  the  American  farmer  a  fair  price  for  a  full  crop;  give 
him  the  right  to  supply  the  American  market  at  an  American 
price  level  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  to  do  so;  give  him  a 
dollar  for  what  he  sells  which  will  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of 
what  he  needs;  give  the  American  farmer  an  equitable  op- 
portunity with  protection  frcm  sweatshop  farm  products 
from  abroad;  yes,  give  the  American  farmer  the  American 
chance  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  an  American,  and  the  day 
when  Congress  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  money  for  farm 


APPFMHTY    TH   TTTTT"   r'nVTr«r>T?cc«T/-iXT  a  r     r>T7. 
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checks  will  be  gone  forever.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  that 
time  comes  or  until  we  do  something  to  make  a  closer  ap- 
proximation to  that  bright  era.  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  plight  of  agriculture.  Call  them  what  jrou  will,  parity 
checks,  subsidies,  compensation  checks — these  payments  will 
help  serve  as  subsistence  pasnncnts  to  buoy  up  the  American 
farmer  and  give  him  courage  to  fight  on  for  a  better  day 
until  such  time  as  Congress  succeeds  in  developing  an  eco- 
nomic pattern  which  will  provide  a  fair  chance  for  all  under 
a  government  In  which  men  will  again  be  free. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  in  concluding  these  re- 
marks, I  lirge  you  to  support  the  appropriations  this  year  for 
farm  jiayments,  and  I  also  plead  that  you  do  so  with  a  reali- 
zation that  you  are  not  voting  charity  to  the  American  farm- 
ers, nor  are  you  even  voting  equality  of  opportunity.  You  are 
voting  him  a  part  of  what  he  has  been  underpaid — and  only  a 
small  part  of  this  underpayment — and  this  payment  will  help 
him  weather  through  for  another  year.  In  the  meantime  all 
of  us  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a 
permanent,  self-flnanclng,  justice-producing  farm  program 
which  will  give  the  farmer  parity  prices  for  what  he  sells  and 
rehabilitate  him  as  America's  best  customer  so  that  there 
will  be  more  jobs  for  labor  at  better  wage  levels  and  more 
business  for  industry  at  fairer  rates  of  profit.  Prosperity  he- 
gins  for  all  when  prosperity  includes  the  American  farmer. 

XTNTAIM  FAKM  PRICKS  RESULTS  IN  ECONOMIC   INTANTICIDK 

Until  and  unless  the  products  of  the  soil — the  real  new 
wealth  of  this  country — are  started  through  the  channels  of 
trade  by  exchanging  them  for  an  honest  buying  power,  wc  are 
shutting  ofif  our  economic  stream  at  its  source  and  committing 
economic  infanticide  by  killing  the  first  smaU  germs  of  recov- 
ery before  they  leave  the  cradle  of  the  farm. 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  fights  for  farm  products,  which 
we  enjoy  in  abundance,  you  and  I  must  find  a  way  to  free  our 
farmers  from  disaster  and  give  to  the  folks  who  feed  America 
their  inalienable  right  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  are 
America's. 


Sheep  States  and  Goat  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Mojiday,  April  29, 1940 


EDITORIAL,  FROM  THE  NEW   YORK   SUN 


Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  include  the  foDowlng  short  editorial 
printed  In  the  New  York  Sun  of  April  23.  1940,  commenting 
upon  data  prepared  by  the  Honorable  Frbdkrick  C.  Smith,  of 
Ohio,  which  appears  in  the  Record  for  April  11.  1940: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Sxin  of  April  23.  19401 

8HXEP    STATES    AND    COAT    STATES 

Representative  Smith  of  Ohio  U  a  physician  and  surgeon,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  he  ever 
did  a  smarter  job  of  dissection  than  one  he  has  Just  done  on  cer- 
tain data  concerning  Federal  receipts  and  expenditures.  Sonve  of 
the  results  appear  In  tabular  form  In  the  Congressionai.  Record  of 
AprU  11.  1940.  pages  4376-4377.  where  they  may  be  consulted  by  any- 
one curious  about  the  mysterious  processes  whereby  the  New  Deal 
has  m  effect  divided  the  Union  Into  sheep  States  and  goat  States 
and  has  made  the  goat  States  pay.  whether  they  Uked  It  or  not. 

One  table  shows  that  from  June  30.  1933.  to  June  30.  1939.  30 
States,  having  37  percent  of  the  country's  population,  have  "paid 
and  obligated  themselves  for"  about  •5j270,OOOJX)0  in  Federal  reve- 
nue but  have  received  In  grants,  payments,  subsidies,  and  the  like, 
til. 113.000.000 — In  other  words,  have  had  all  their  payn>ents  on 
account  of  PWeral  taxes  and  debt  returned  to  them,  with  a  "bonus" 
of  •5.843.000.000.  The  other  18  States.  Including  New  York.  New 
Jersey.  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  have  paid  and  obligated 
thenxselves  for  $35,237,000,000  and  have  received  some  $20,000,- 
000.000  less  than  that  In  grants  and  subsidies. 


In  Mississippi,  for  example,  Dr.  Smfth  shows  that  the  average 
citizen  has  paid  $25.60  Into  the  Federal  ccffers  but  has  received 
therefrom  $22220.  The  per  capita  cost  for  New  York,  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  list,  was  $670  50,  but  the  average  return  In  benefits 
was  $192  60.  a  per  capita  "loss"  of  $477.90.  Farm-benefit  payments 
in  New  York  represent  approximately  1  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
State's  farm  lands  and  farm  buildings;  but  in  Mississippi  such 
payments  represent  approximately  23  8  percent  of  that  value. 

Another  curious  fact  emerges  from  Dr.  Smfth's  tables.  It  is  that, 
"on  a  population  basis."  the  farmers'  ahare  of  the  increase  in  the 
Federal  debt  In  the  6  Oscal  years  1934-39  is  greater  than  the  amount 
they  have  received  In  benefit  payments.  That  Is.  of  course,  some- 
thing for  farmers  in  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Connecticut.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ohio.  Dllnols.  and  a  few  other  States  to  worry  about.  It  is 
not  Likely  for  the  Immediate  present  to  trouble  the  rest  of  the 
farmers  In  some  13  ether  States,  where  benefit  payments  are  the 
equivalent  of  a  dividend  of  anywhere  from  23.6  percent  to  10.7 
percent  on  the  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings. 


Father  Duflfy  and  the  Fighting  Sixty-ninth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NFTW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  29.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  RT.  REV.  DAVID  T.  O'DWYER 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  tribute  to  Father  Duffy  and 
the  Fighting  Sixty-ninth  which  appeared  in  the  Salve  Rcgina, 
a  publication  of  the  Catholic  University,  and  which  was  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  scholar.  Rt.  Rev.  David  T.  OT>wycr. 
The  article  is  such  a  fine  appraisal  of  a  noble  character,  great 
patriot,  and  splendid  priest  that  I  am  glad  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  several  of  Father  Duffy's  friends  to  incorporate 
this  excellent  article  in  the  Record.  My  pleasure  in  doing  so 
is  rendered  all  the  greater  by  my  own  precious  memory  of 
his  warm,  rich  friendship.  The  article  follows: 
[From  Salve  Regina  for  February  1940] 

PATHER  DUFFT    AND  THE  nCHTING  StXTT-NINTH 

(By  Rt.  Rev.  David  T.  OTJwyer) 

Ever  since  The  Fighting  Sixty-ninth  was  filmed  I  have  been  won- 
dering how  Father  Duffy  would  have  Uken  It.  There  is  no  doubt  he 
would  have  been  pleased:  he  enjoyed  hero  worship  and  affectionate 
regard  in  a  certain  naive  way.  without  a  grain  of  vanity  or  conceit. 
Modesty  did  not  compel  him  to  suppress  these  demonstrations; 
and  he  was  not  for  a  moment  overcast  by  the  concern  certain 
people  display  in  safeguarding  their  humility.  The  appreciation 
of  his  fellows  Just  opened  up  for  him  some  of  the  gay  surprises  of 
the  human  comedy.  But  I  think,  had  he  foreseen  his  statue  In 
Times  Square,  he  would  have  Indulged  In  a  certain  tender  wlst- 
fulness,  his  eyes  would  have  filled  up.  and  he  would  have  been 
Bomewhat  bewildered  over  the  thought  of  transition  from  a  house 
on  Forty-second  Street  to  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  populous, 
energetic,  and  varied  crowds  In  all  the  world. 

Father  Duffy  was  not  the  creation  of  publicity.  He  had  endear- 
ing and  fascinating  gifts,  and  the  spontaneity  of  their  exercise  and 
their  never-failing  resourcefulness  won  him  a  multitude  of  ad- 
mirers among  all  classes  in  life.  Publicity  recorded  his  greatness; 
it  did  not  make  it.  In  analyzing  the  appeal  he  made,  such  words  as 
"genial,  humorous,  kindly,  tactful"  would  suggest  themselves.  He 
knew  men  and  loved  them  with  Christian  ardor;  and  jtt  he  waa 
capable  of  indignation  and  disdain.  A  certain  smug  person  got 
into  difficulties  Involving  penalties  which  Father  Duffy  felt  were 
excessive.  Father  Duffy  came  to  his  rescue  and  was  rewarded  by 
a  most  embarrassing  breach  of  confidence,  whereupon  he  tele- 
phoned the  Indiscreet  Ingrate  to  strain  himself  to  cultivate  the 
honor  that  prevails  even  among  harlots. 

Father  Duffy  was  what  Is  popularly  known  as  a  "good  fellow." 
This  role  has  peculiar  dlfllciiltles  for  the  priest;  as  the  world 
only  too  often  indulges  in  a  mirth  In  which  the  priest  may  not 
participate.  The  priest's  frown  on  the  unseemly  is  often  Inter- 
preted as  puritanical  narrowness.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
he  compromise  In  any  way.  he  will  find  his  most  captious  critics 
not  among  his  brethren  in  the  clergy  or  among  the  Catholic  laity, 
but  among  that  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  general  public 
who  find  In  the  lapses  of  priests  occasion  for  righteous  Indignation 
and  prurient  glee.  Father  Duffy  had  a  readiness  of  wit.  a  gift  of 
Irony,  and  a  commanding  superiority  which  could  turn  the  tables 
on  anyone  who  attempted  to  embarrass  him  by  the  unseemly. 
and  yet  leave  the  offender  not  so  much  stung  by  the  rebuke  as 
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ashamed  of  his  Indiscretion.  Father  Duffy's  humanity  sweet  and 
engaging  though  it  was.  was  fortified  by  a  certain  unobtrusive 
austerity.  His  charm  always  recommended,  never  detracted  from 
his  virtue.     Fatht^r  Duffy  was  not  merely  good— he  was  holy 

The  -good  rellow"  is  not  often  a  cultivated  or  a  learned  man 
It  would  seem  as  though  his  good  nature  is  not  equal  to  the 
strain  of  attaining  knowledge,  or  the  discipline  necessary'  for  cul- 
ture. A  lw:k  in  these  departments  Is  easily  condoned  in  the 
amiable.  But  Father  Duffy  was  a  man  of  solid  learnlnz  wide 
readme,  and  a  literary  discrimination  that  enabled  him  to  hold 
his  own  among  the  most  fastidious  and  the  best  informed  He 
had  such  competence  in  philosophy  and  theology  that  he  could 
instantly  perceive  the  slpnlflcance  of  the  trends  of  the  dav  He 
knew  whither  we  were  going,  and  why.  And  he  had  such  serenity 
of  corivlction.  and  clarity  of  exposition  that  the  bewildered  In- 
variably became  composed  in  his  present.  He  had  multitudinous 
visitors  who  came  from  all  walks  in  life.  They  Included  successes 
and  failures,  saints  and  sinners,  and  he  had  only  one  preferred 
list^  those  who  had  any  connection  whatsoever  with  the  Sixty-ninth 

His  chaplaincy  did  not  end  with  the  war;  the  soldiers  still  clung 
to  him  as  friend,  philosopher,  and  guide,  and  his  ministrations 
were  extended  to  their  families  in  every  difficulty  and  clsls  A 
friend  on  a  purely  social  call  would  be  offered  a  comfortable  seat 
and  given  such  refreshment  as  time  and  need  suggested  and  then 
Father  Duffy  would  walk  up  and  down  the  room  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back  in  the  pockets  of  his  cassock,  and  would 
discourse  with  animation  on  every  subject  broached,  while  occa- 
sionally he  stood  still,  and  with  a  curious  sidelong  glance  and  far- 
away gaze,  would  reveal  the  deep  mystic  that  was  part  of  his  fasci- 
nation. His  good  humor  was  never  falling;  there  was  nothing  pon- 
tlflcal  about  his  utterances:  he  had  no  relish  In  deploring  things- 
he  had  a  quick  eye  for  the  silver  lining  in  the  dark  cloud;  he  knew 
that  God  provided  a  remedy  for  every  111,  and  It  was  his  great  aim 
to  get  men  to  avail  of  that  bounty. 

He  had  wonderfully  expressive  eyes;  mirth  and  humor  reveled  in 
them  but  they  seemed  made  for  pity.  Hla  genius  for  friendship 
enabled  him  to  win  such  men  as  Will  Rogers.  HJeywcod  Broun  and 
Alexander  Woollcott.  I  close  with  some  extracts  from  the  latter's 
obituary  on  him.  and  I  leave  to  those  skUled  in  research  the  task 
of  discovering  any  more  delightful  tribute  paid  to  priest  or  prelate. 

•One  had  only  to  stop  for  a  moment  and  speak  to  him  on  the 
street  to  go  one's  way  immensely  set  up.  reassured  by  what  he  was 
that  there  might  be  a  good  deal,  after  all,  to  this  institution  called 
the  human  race.  •  •  •  Por  he  was  the  great  New  Yorker. 
Born  in  Canada.  Irish  as  Irish,  schooled  In  Maynooth,  he  was  surely 
the  first  citizen  of  our  town.  This  city  Is  too  large  for  most  of  us 
But  not  for  Father  Duffy.  Not  too  large,  I  mean,  for  him  to  invest 
it  with  the  homeliness  of  a  neighborhood.  •  •  •  Father  Duffy 
was  of  such  dimensions  that  he  made  New  York  into  a  small 
town.     •     •     ••■ 


Somebody  Is  Lying 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  29,  1940 

Mr.  PULMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  submitted 
to  me  by  Mr.  Ovid  Butler,  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  Washington,  D,  C. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  in  this  country  today  Is  that  we 
have  too  many  organizations  and  associations  which  do  not 
prcduce  anj-thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  except  to  send  out 
magazines  and  propaganda  of  all  types  in  the  interest  of  the 
groups  which  they  represent. 

Of  course,  there  are  thousands  of  people  connected  with 
these  associations  or  organizations,  many  of  whom  are  drawing 
handsome  salaries,  which  might  indicate  that  to  this  extent 
these  associations  and  propagandists  are  creating  purchasing 
power. 

The  pitiful  thing  about  it  Is  that  the  unorganized  pro- 
ducers of  farm  products  and  the  consuming  public  are  paying 

At  the  forestry  hearings  held  In  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  we  had  dozens  of  representatives  of  associations  and 
large  operators.  They  all  spoke  the  same  language.  To  listen 
to  them,  and  if  you  will  read  their  statements  in  the  hearings, 


you  will  readily  agree  that  we  have  no  forestry  problems  other 
than  the  need  for  more  Federal  money  for  fire  protection, 
more  Federal  money  for  research,  and  more  Federal  money 
for  disease  and  insect  eradication ;  otherwise,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  too  far  removed  to  have  anything  whatsoe\'er  to  do 
with  what  is  going  on  today  and  what  has  been  going  on  dur- 
ing all  these  years,  wherein  our  forest  resources,  which  should 
belong  to  the  people,  and  which  should  be  utilized  for  the 
people,  are  being  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

Listen  to  this — I  am  quoting  from  the  editorial: 

The  ghosts  of  forest  scarcity  have  been  driven  from  the  woods 
by  the  forest  survey  and  its  accumulation  of  facts  about  oar 
remaining  timber  supply,  its  current  growth  and  drain. 

Now.  if  you  ^^-ill  read  the  hearings,  this  is  exactly  the  lan- 
guage used  by  these  witnesses  representing  large  operators 
and  associations,  which  are  composed  of  large  operators. 

You  should  read  the  statements  made  by  Secretary  Wallace 
and  Dr.  Klapp,  who  is  Acting  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
wherein  they  have  given  to  us  an  altopether  different  pic- 
ture about  the  serious  condition  of  our  forest  resources.  I 
am  sure  that  you  wiU  immediately  realize  that  somebody  is 
lying. 

The  only  remaining  stands  of  timber  to  amount  to  any- 
thing are  in  the  North  Pacific  region,  hardwoods,  California 
redwoods,  and  the  Douglas  fir.  I  understand  that  about 
seven  operators  own  all  of  the  California  redwood. 

We  have  other  large  operators  owning  individually  around 
200,000  acres,  while  thousands  of  acres  in  that  area  are  be- 
coming tax  delinquent. 

While  holding  a  meeting  at  Portland.  Oreg..  one  of  the 
local  county  papers  had  to  add  52  pages  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  tax-delinquent  lands. 

Take  a  look  at  the  north  Lake  States.  In  1890  they  fur- 
nished 35  percent  of  the  total  lumber  supply  of  the  United 
States.  Today  they  furnish  about  4  percent,  with  millions  of 
acres  cut  clean,  million  of  acres  tax  delinquent,  farm  ten- 
ancy and  unemplosonent  running  rampant 

In  the  South  practically  every  acre  of  virgin  pine  timber 
has  been  destroyed,  and  they  are  chewing  up  the  second 
growth  either  for  sawmill  purposes  or  for  pulpwood.  at  a  rate 
that  will  place  this  section  in  the  same  sad  condition  of  the 
north  Lake  States  and  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
within  the  next  few  years  unless  something  Is  done  to  over- 
come the  propaganda  which  is  being  put  out  by  these  selfish 
groups. 

They  bitterly  oppose  any  type  of  regulation  as  to  proper 
forestry  practices,  especially,  if  the  Federal  Government 
should  even  have  the  right  to  have  the  last  word,  in  the 
event  the  States  fail  to  legislate  and  properly  enforce  the 
carrying  out  of  proper  forestry  practices. 

I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the  Special  Forestry  Com- 
mittee Is  absolutely  for  the  States  having  complete  control 
over  the  regulations  and  the  supervision  of  proper  forestry 
practices.  However,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  every  member 
of  this  committee  has  agreed  that  if  the  State  legislatures 
are  going  to  be  dominated  by  these  representatives  of  selfish 
groups  to  the  extent  that  they  refuse  to  pass  proper  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  forestry  problems  of  the  country,  or  if  the 
States  refuse  to  enforce  proper  legislation,  then,  either  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  the  right  to  see  to  It  that 
proper  forestry  practices  are  carried  out,  or  they  should 
withdraw  the  furnishing  of  any  money  whatsoever  to  the 
States  for  any  of  these  purposes. 

You  will  note  in  the  editorial  that  I  am  submitting  to  you 
that  they  are  now  wanting  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
members  of  this  committee,  as  well  as  the  Members  of 
Congress,  that  we  should  for  the  next  5  or  10  years  sit  down 
and  wait  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  dur- 
ing this  period  the  States  will  make  any  effort  to  do  the 
things  that  will  have  to  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  restore  and 
properly  preserve  our  forest  resources  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  people. 
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I  rrallzf  th»t  prftctlcany  »n  of  lh«t«  l*rge  ope«torf  and 
lATRr  owncTi  of  fore»t  »r«ui.  tmountln*  to  wjver*!  hundred 
UioujMind  »cr«i  In  th«  owner»hlp  of  on*  operator  In  iomf 
innuncM.  we,  In  •ome  c»«««.  cairylnt  on  proper  fortftry 
priicticrt.  They  rrallte  that  It  is  good  bunlnew  to  do  »o.  »nd 
they  realize  what  It  mean*  to  thrm  to  get  all  of  the  Federal 
flre-protectlon  money  that  they  can  get  lo  a*  to  be  »ble  to 
preserve  these  reiourcei  which  are  being  held  InUct,  while 
they  are  buying  everything  eUe  In  sight  at  fixed  prices,  cut- 
tliiK  everything  clean. 

Each  of  these  puJp  and  paper  mills  own  anywhere  from  two 
to  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  growing  pulpwood. 

We  had  a  gentleman  from  New  York,  connected  with  some 
national  asscxiation  representing  the  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
stating  that  they  were  cutting  about  10  percent  of  their 
hcldings.  In  other  words,  they  are  holding  their  pulpwood 
in  reserve,  so  as  to  be  able  to  have  some  place  to  cut  after 
they  have  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  pulpwood  l)elonglng  to 
everj'lwdy  else:  not  only  that,  but  they  have  leases  on 
thousands  of  acres  which  they  will  be  able  to  fall  back  on 
later. 

In  investigating  the  pulpwood  situation  in  the  South  we 
found  that  they  had  buyers  in  every  pulpwood  section  check- 
ing up  on  tax-delinquent  lands  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and 
leasing  same.  If  this  is  not  a  pitiful  picture,  then  I  am 
imable  to  paint  one. 

As  previously  stated,  we  have  40  or  50  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  the  South.  Under  the  monopolistic  program  that 
they  have  in  buying  pulpwood,  wherein,  unless  it  Is  a  very 
large  landowner,  they  have  allotted  areas  wherein  they  have 
an  actual  contractor  who  proceeds  to  hook  up  with  one.  two, 
or  more  subcontractors,  without  any  responsibility  to  anyone, 
buying  the  pulp  products  from  farmers,  very  often,  hog  round, 
at  a  price  not  per  coid  of  128  cubic  feet,  but  for  from  15 
cents  to  $1  for  160  cubic  feet,  called  a  unit.  Farmers  are  not 
permitted  to  sell  direct,  and.  l)ecause  of  operating  as  indi- 
viduals, having  to  sell  because  of  their  financial  condition, 
they  are  just  as  helpless  as  thousands  of  wage  earners  who 
are  hired  by  these  contractors  to  cut  this  pulpwood,  who  are 
not  receiving  a  sufficient  wage  to  feed  and  clothe  their 
families. 

No  wonder  we  have  millions  of  farm  tenants  and  unem- 
plojred  people  in  this  country,  and  unless  Members  of  Con- 
gress decide  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  passing  of  con- 
structive legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  unorganized, 
instead  of  listening  to  these  writers  of  magazines,  these 
highly  paid  lobbyists  who  are  putting  up  at  the  best  hotels 
In  Washington,  and  thousands  of  propaganda,  including  tele- 
grams, coming  in  when  the  Congress  would  attempt  to  do 
something  In  the  interest  of  the  real  people,  we  are  going  to 
have  something  In  this  country  that  a  liberty-loving  people 
would  not  like  to  see. 

BBXAKUrO     THS    rOKEST    DEADLOCK 

The  Uttle  Orphan  Annie  phaae  of  forestry  cmsadlng  has  passed. 
Inrormed  persozw  do  longer  believe  that  the  timber  famine  gobUns 
wlU  get  us  If  we  dont  watch  out.  Ttxe  ghoets  of  forest  scarcity 
have  been  driven  from  the  woods  by  the  fcarest  survey  and  Its 
acctimulatlon  of  facta  about  our  remaining  timber  supply,  its  cur- 
rent growth,  and  drain.  These  facts  are  broadly  reassuring  and 
drive  home  that  the  time  has  come  to  have  done  with  controversy 
and  to  move  forward  In  completing  a  national  program  of  forestry 
that  In  Its  larger  outlines  wlU  have  the  united  support  of  aU  forest 
Interests,  public  and  private. 

Certainly  progreas  on  a  wide  front  turns  upon  that  achievement. 
For  too  many  srears  forestry  In  terms  of  a  national  program  has  been 
water -logged  between  crusading  of  the  past  and  controversy  of  the 
present.  DUTerent  forest  Interests  have  remained  locked  In  argu- 
ment over  this  or  that  phase  of  program  policy  until  forestry  to 
the  lay  public  at  least  has  become  pretty  much  a  confused  picture 
of  all  trees  and  no  forests,  all  controversy  and  no  agreement.  No 
-^^.^ronder  so  many  people  have  turned  their  Interest  and  support  to 
^^^«lmpler  and  leas  complicated  movement  for  parks  and  complete 
preservatnm. 

Two  years  ago  the  President  of  the  ITnlted  States  aaked  Congreag 
to  appoint  a  Joint  Conunltee  on  Forestry  to  try  to  break  the  con- 
troreralal  deadlock.    During  2  years  the  members  of  this  conunlttee 


have  tum«d  from  tlin«  to  thne  away  from  morj  Vr^^ing  tUlufa 
•tttdr  th«  fowetry  problem  in  lt«  national  a«paets.  Wow  tha  coin- 
mittL  ha.  dJcSdthat  the  tMk  of  <i^»^'!}i,^^jr^ ^^.^ 
teatimcny  taken  and  of  r^co*"^"^^^^  ^  }*f^^*^J^S^f!^ 
rwiulfM  more  time,  io  we  mey  not  "n**^ /<* .t"*^*^  "  J»f!L*Sj 
wh«tli#r   the  eomnlttee   baa  an   aMwer  to  the  Matlone  tortm 

But  wt»at«v«r  may  be  tha  eommltt«a'a  ultlmau  flndlnga.  wa  be- 
lltvf  It  alreedy  baa  made  a  diatinct  and  •igniflcant  contributum  to 
the  situation.  »erTlng  as  a  common  ■craen  upon  which  aU  inter- 
tau  could  throw  their  views,  It  baa  ImJught  Into  foou  not  only  the 
major  parU  of  a  needed  national  program  but  major  dllTereneas  of 
opinion  aa  to  bow  thaae  parts  should  l>e  forged  Into  a  program  of 
the  whole.  And  the  slgnlflcant  and  hopeful  thing  In  this  focusing 
process  U  the  revelation  that  the  forest  interests.  In  spite  of  tba 
thunder-rtimbUng  clouds  that  have  hung  over  them  these  last  few 
years,  are  not  so  widely  apart  after  all. 

A  review  of  the  testimony  given  the  committee  by  representatives 
of  forest  industry  and  those  of  the  Federal  Government  shows  that 
both  groups  are  pretty  much  In  agreement  on  all  major  policies. 
Differences  He  in  methods  and  extent  of  application.  Even  on  the 
question  of  public  reg\ilatlon  of  private  forest  operations  which  has 
long  been  the  spear  head  of  controversy,  there  seems  to  be  common 
acceptance  of  p>rlnclple.  and  difference  only  In  detail  of  application. 
Both  accept  public  controls  provided  they  are  developed  and  exer- 
cised through  the  States.  The  Forest  Service,  however,  holds  that  If 
the  States  within  a  reasonable  period  do  not  put  into  effect  local 
regulations  sufDclent  to  keep  forest  land  productive,  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  authorized  to  step  in  and  do  so.  And  It 
would  condlUon  Federal  aid  to  the  States  upon  regxilatory  action 
by  the  States.  Although  the  record  of  the  hearings  Is  not  clear, 
the  Industry,  one  concludes.  Is  opposed  to  Federal  pressure  that  will 
force  action  by  the  States  or  will  ultimately  open  the  door  to  direct 
Federal  regulation. 

Having  brought  years  of  forest  controversy  and  disagreement  down 
to  this  major  difference,  the  committee  has  set  the  stage  for  closing 
the  breach  and  forwarding  the  national  program  upon  a  commonly 
accepted  course  of  action.  The  views  of  both  Industry  and  the 
Forest  Service  represent  compromises  of  past  positions  and  are  en- 
couraging evidence  of  a  desire  at  long  last  to  free  the  forest  question 
of  Its  controversial  shackles  and  to  make  orderly  progress.  It  would 
appear  that  only  a  little  more  give  and  take  is  needed  to  effect  thl.* 
end.  If  the  Industry  on  Its  part  would  accept  the  proposition  that 
Federal  financial  aid  for  forest  protection,  reforestation,  and  man- 
agement benefiting  private  forest  owners  be  made  contingent  upon 
satisfactory  guarantees  that  forest  devastation  will  cease  and  prl\-at« 
forests  wUl  be  handled  by  practices  that  assure  continuous  forest 
growth;  and  If  the  Forest  Service  on  its  part  would  accept  trying 
out  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years  regulation  throvigh  the  Stat«e 
without  provision  for  Federal  step-in.  the  whole  forestry  program 
could  at  least  move  forward. 

Nothing  would  be  lo.st  by  such  a  resolution  of  differences.  If  at 
the  end  of  5  or  10  years,  or  whatever  period  mlpht  be  agreed  \ipon, 
enough  States  have  not  put  Into  effect  rpgulatorj-  controls  to  assxire 
satisfactory  progress,  the  question  of  direct  Federal  participation 
could  then  be  taken  up  and  considered  In  the  light  of  resvUts  shown 
and  experience  gained.  It  is  better  to  make  progress  slowly  than 
not  at  all. 

What  Do  You  Think  and  What  Do  You  Intend 

To  Do  About  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  table  put 
out  by  the  Sun  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  6, 
1940.    Its  accuracy  has  never  been  questioned. 

This  table  sets  forth  the  complete  financial  record  of  every  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  In 
1789  to  date.  The  figures  given  up  to  1939  show  the  actual  receipts, 
expenditures,  and  deficits  recorded  in  tlie  annals  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  certified  to  Congress  In  the  aruiual  report  of  the 
Seovtary  of  the  Treasury.  Figures  for  1940  and  1941  are  the  esti- 
mate presented  to  Congress  by  President  Roosevelt  In  his  Budget 
message  last  Thursday. 

The  totals  show  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  In  8  years,  has  spent 
68^  percent  as  much  as  all  of  his  predecessors  put  together  In 
144  >4  years.  He  received  In  taxes  In  these  depression  years  44 
percent  as  much  as  all  of  his  predecessors  together  have  collected. 
and  he  has  almost  exacUy  doubled  the  national  debt. 
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Oanrg*  W*»»iln«t"0...,...„..,,...........— .—......."..».•••••—-•-•—••••— •• 

;-»hn  A'iiuu*  ...,.......„.„.„..,.»,..........»».»"...»»•...•"•■ 

'I  tuittn^  i^nfTim       .,...,, ,.,,., „,,... ».....». ...»....»••-"•'•"••»••• 

j.iuiM  M^JiM-n  (War  U  l«l2) ,.,.,......,....... 

i»iite*  Mimfii* ,,..„.„.....,...„«.,„,...»»»..........»»•-»—.•.••»• 

Jahn  guKK'v  A.lwm , *- • 

An<lri'w  Jackion  .  - ..,•,.,•»........•...»».•.-.-»»•••»•-»»•»•»»-•-•••••••-•-•••-"••■ 

.Martin  V»q  Hiifi-n   ...,,.,,.—  ,.......-..-..-»-.»».»-..»-»••••-——---»-•— -•--•••■ 

Iliirri*>n  BO'l  r)!'^' - 

J.tnKV  K   i'olk  (.Mexican  Wsr) 

Zvlinry  Ts>l(»r .— - — 

.Millard  KiUinore 

Franklin  TuToe 

Jiiinea  Uuchanan ... - 

Abraham  Lincoln  (Civil  Wax) 

Andrew  Johnson ■ 

r.  8.  Orant  - 

I^ulherford  B.  Flayes 

(iarfleld  and  Arthur     — 

fJrovpf  Cleveland  (first  administration) 

licnjamin  Ilarristiii 

«}rjver  Clevt-land  iwcond  ndminUt ration) 

William  .McKinUy  (.-iiianlsh- American  War) --- - — 

Thrwlore  KooseviU       

William  Howard  Taft     - 

Woo<lrow  Wilson  i  World  War) 

Warren  <>.  Hanlmg 

Calvin  Coolidpe 

Herbert  Hoover 

Total  of  all  Presidents  up  to  F.  D.  Roosevelt. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


Grand  tot*!,  all  Presidents 


SiittiSer 

III  fi«"<»l 

ytnf» 

t{<M'l|4« 

K»|iendltnr«* 

VnUU  debt  lit 
eit'l  111  nxlttitnU' 

1 

ta7.VAlf>n 

$M,  tm.  VM 

-•l,4»,74J 
■f  7W,  171 

pa.m.m 

4 

»«.<IM,«W 

■Ai  -ji-.^nm 

*:,  V7i\.  W4 

« 

H'A,  ii»i,  h-if, 

Ti,  4/4,  fi^i 

4-40,  u/o,  f,*n 

IJ,,  HM,»U 

it 

t;ui,  »ii,iAu 

\Vi.  MA,  ur4 

-  4<>,  l''»2,  >»Ji 

r.7,3:M,««4 

It 

i:i.hu!,,\m 

\M,t*',,WJ» 

•fM.'JftH.OM 

W.  XTfi,  t»77 

4 

U4.  Ml./Vt 

flft,  vr..  i«: 

■iW.Vti  2i^ 

67,475,044 

• 

2rri.iif,i,^:i 

Xfx'lAWAk  i¥M 

-ft''J.OW,273 

■itn.  'JM 

4 

vn.  2IU,  f.;u 

122  XiX  2tYi 

-'JU.  105,m3 

6,  2.V»,  K7fl 

V-t 

li>4,4:«i.  r>4<) 

KM.  WM.fiNH 

-4,474,  MH 

l.VU2.V:«t3 

4 

12.'J.  \VA.i\rM 

17.'..  477.231) 

-  52,  .337,  5^2 

(«,(K11.H.VJ 

1 

43.  fM.  439 

39.  5»3.4'.>2 

+  4,059.947 

ta.  4.52.  774 

3 

IfiSlWJ.  174 

140.(188,0(7 

-f  21.90.5.  127 

.VI,  HH.  Ml 

4 

2H2.  172.tt28 

2.'kM.S4.2«4 

+  27,01K,n«.4 

2H.  701,375 

4 

l'.)7.  716.  370 

272.  933,  490 

-7.5.217,120 

9(1.  .5SZ4I7 

4 

7ft3.0l»6.  123 

3.3.S2.  380.  410 

-2,  .'.89,  VA.  287 

2,677.929.012 

4 

l.R2\24H.  4»iO 

1,578.  .'..'■i7,f..'.5 

-1-246. 690.  805 

2.54.5.  110.  .5'JO 

8 

2.  070. 4.as,  .SS6 

2.  2.5.3.  ,386.  783 

+417.518.803 

2.  107,  7.59.  903 

4 

I,225,8W,9C)8 

1,032.268,057 

+  19.3,631,911 

2.019.285,728 

4 

1.474.02:J.408 

1,  027.  742,  757 

+446,  280,  651 

1,. 578.  551,  169 

4 

1,474,  KSa.  137 

1.077.629.099 

+396.  530,  038 

1,249,470,511 

4 

l,536.4.'fl.844 

1.412.315.899 

+  124,134,945 

961,431.766 

4 

1.  3I(V.9iS,S.S7 

1.441.674,  184 

-124,72.5.297 

1,226.79.3.713 

4 

2.07»i.  208.  146 

2.093,  918,  .534 

-17.710,3^8 

l,221.57'i245 

8 

4.  «76,  747.  9t>2 

4,6.'.5.  4.V1.  515 

+  21,297,447 

1.148,315.372 

4 

2,  7tH.  (YaS.  IXH) 

2.799,211.874 

-5.  146.S14 

1,  193. 047,  745 

8 

24.  375,7Kl.f>88 

46.938,  2»)0.  143 

-22,56Z478,455 

23, 976,  2.50.  fi08 

2 

8.  116,239.032 

6. 607.  235,  429 

+ 1,  449,  (K>4,  203 

22,  349,  687.  7,58 

6 

2.3.  aw.  941.  899 

18,58.^.549.  136 

4  5.  374,  39Z  763 

16.931,  197.748 

4 

11.453.002.513 

15,  490,  476,  656 

-4,037,474,143 

22, 538, 672. 164 

144  Vi 

91.586,076.130 

112,  2a3,  367,  065 

-20,617.290.935 

22,  538, 672.  104 

8 

40,06»,857,957 

65,  628,  526,  692 

1       -25,538.668.735 

44,  938,  577, 622 

152h 

131.  675, 934,  087 

177,831,893,757 

-46, 155.  959. 670 

67,  477,  249,  786 

•  Up  until  1843  the  flsral  year  coincided  with  the  calendar  year 
June  30,  thus  making  President  Tyler  acoounuble  for  4h  fiscal  years  insu»aU  of  4. 

Some  have  found  fault  because  I  have  often  criticized  the 
New  Deal  and  its  jxjlicies.  Today  I  am  not  criticizing.  I  am 
Just  giving  you  the  facts. 

Please  note  that  the  deficit  incurred  by  Lincoln's  Civil  War 
administration  was  $2,589,354,287;  that  the  deficit  incurred 
by  Wilson's  World  War  administration  was  $22,562,478,455; 
that  the  total  deficit  created  by  these  two  great  wars  was 
$25,151,832,742;  that  Pranldin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  8  years  of 
peace,  will  have  created  a  deficit  of  $25,538,668,735.  or  $386,- 
835,993  more  than  the  total  deficit  of  these  two  wars. 

Of  the  last  16  administrations,  4  have  been  IDemocratic, 
and  all  but  1.  the  first  of  Grover  Cleveland,  have  given 
us  a  deficit.  Of  the  12  Republican  administrations,  but 
3,  those  of  McKinley.  Taft,  and  Hoover,  gave  us  a  deficit. 
and  McKinley 's  deficit  was  the  result  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

What  do  you  think  about  it?  What  do  you  intend  to  do 
about  it;  remembering  that  President  Roosevelt  told  us  in 
substance  that  many  a  government  has  been  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  of  a  loose  fiscal  policy;  that  the  Government's  only 
source  of  income  is  through  taxes,  which,  as  he  told  us.  are 
paid  in  the  sweat  of  the  man  who  works;  remembering  that 
he  told  us  that  the  Nation  which  continued  to  pile  up  deficits 
was  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy? 

Paste  these  figures  in  some  convenient  place  where  you 
can  read  them  day  after  day;  where  you  will  be  constantly 
reminded  of  what  has  happened,  of  what  is  happening,  in  our 
country. 

Unemployment  National  Problem  No.  1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29,  1940 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  businessmen  from  every 
corner  of  the  United  States  are  in  Washington  this  week  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.   Millions  of  unfortunate  citizens  in  this  country  who 


In  the  a'lniinisiration  of  President  Tyler,  however.  It  was  changed  to  run  from  July  1  to  the  following 


have  for  years  been  unable  to  secure  emplojonent  In  private 
industry  will  be  heartened  by  the  annoimcement  the  slogsm 
of  the  business  executives  is  "Build  America,  Keep  America 
First."  Let  me  express  the  hope  that  when  the  gentlemen 
leave  for  their  homes  they  will  remember  that  slogan  and 
start  the  wheels  of  progress  going  in  their  establishment  at 
a  pace  that  will  provide  employment  for  those  who  are 
anxious  to  resume  their  place  in  private  industry. 

As  I  continue  to  read  the  article  I  note  the  convention  will 
consider  a  number  of  our  progressive  laws  and  their  effect  on 
business,  such  as  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  the  Security  and  Exchange  Act,  as  well  as  the 
Logan -Walter  bill  which  provides  for  a  review  of  administra- 
tive decisions. 

Not  only  businessmen  but  public  ofllclals  must  consider 
unemployment  as  problem  No.  1  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
problem  No.  1  until  it  is  solved.  Better  still  If  it  is  labeled 
public  enemy  No.  1. 

It  will  not  be  long,  as  a  result  of  the  census,  that  we  will 
have  real  figures  on  unemployment.  The  sooner  that  infor- 
mation can  be  furnished  to  the  country  the  better  and  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  President  will  see  that  a  recapitu- 
lation is  available  at  the  earUest  date  possible.  Regardless 
of  the  figures  it  will  be  just  that  many  millions  too  many. 

No  matter  who  is  President,  or  what  political  party  Is  in 
power,  unemployment  must  and  will  receive  attention  until 
work  is  foimd  for  all  who  desire  and  are  willing  to  work. 
Somewhere  we  must  find  the  cure  for  this  terrible  disease 
that  is  destroying  the  lives  and  lowering  the  vitality  of  so 
many  of  our  fellow  men,  women,  and  children.  Consultants 
must  be  called  in,  there  must  be  general  cooperation,  but  the 
desired  result  will  never  be  accomplished  until  the  very  busi- 
nessmen now  in  Washington  and  their  associates  see  the 
wisdom  of  using  their  best  efforts  to  place  the  unemployed 
back  to  work. 

If  it  means  shorter  hours  or  a  shorter  workweek,  then  that 
must  come.  To  what  extent  labor-saving  and  labor-displac- 
ing devices  have  brought  about  unemployment  Is  Information 
we  must  have. 

No  one  will  say  progress  must  be  retarded.  As  Isadore 
Lubin.  the  statistical  expert  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  a 
member  of  the  monopoly  committee,  said  last  week,  inven- 
tions, labor-saving  machinery,  and  technological  advances 
must  be  continued  and  encouraged  but  that  the  Government 


I. 
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•nd  industry  mwt  find  •orwr  w«f  to  •«•  that  Um  of  )<*•  m 
ft  r«ult  doe»  nm  fall  upon  mnocent  vittinwi  .     _  . 

Mr,  Lobln  pointed  out  that  th«  SUt«i  m  wttl  M  th«  Fid- 
fr^l  Oovemnwmt  provide  tor  th«  worlujr  who  U  dlMPkd, 
while  on  duty,  through  workmen'*  compeiMatUm  lawi;  but 
thow  who  are  dlMbled  because  a  new  machine  or  proceM 
throw*  them  out  of  employment  are  not  now  taken  care  of. 
It  is  Mich  queatlona  aa  this  that  butineMmen  and  public  ofB- 
clala  must  solve,  but  one  let  cannot  brine  about  a  solution 
without  cooperation  of  the  other. 


TlM  rUc«  of  Ftirm  Crtdtt  In  the  Natioiutl  F^rm 

ProgrtBi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OK  OKKOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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fgimttm,  (M  ihM  fou   BMf 


IMS  bssn  psffsetif  «ottn4, 
bf  Mm  DtpahoMtit  of  Acri' 


trr      f   stMitl    rctMst   u*ms   at   thsir 
rsr4ifniss  th«m  uif  what  ito^f  srs. 

Ho  1  TiMry  my  th«  r»rm'«r«dlt 
tml  tbat  DOW  it  is  goinf  to  bs  wri 
cuHtirs. 

Me  9  Th#r  My  thst  ««  sr*  C0tnc  to  ksfMl  out  montj  to  1vm*f 
wltftout  any  rc«srd  to  wh#th«r  or  not  It  Witt  bs  r«p*Ul:  ttist  w«  wiU 
X00  "soft  er«dit"  tn  "Uxm«  credit"  poUetss. 

No  t  They  My  tbst  the  vslus  oT  CiM  laod'bank  bonds  wtU  be 
iRipslrcd 

No  4  Thry  My  w«  %t^  going  to  psas  s  "dfsth  aent^nce"  on  tb« 
eocy^tentiwt  featurca  of  the  ao-eallcd  (ann«r-own«d  ersdlt  ayat«m. 

No  6  They  *ay  that  charity  and  relief  sre  going  to  be  all  mtzed 
up  wltb  sound  banking 


at  ymx  Imv*  to  miieh  a«  att*nd«4  an  snniMt  ma>atlnc  In  tn«  laat 
90  fssrs.  Fsrttap*  otmi  In  f/>ur  oi  you  has  turttad  i/ut  to  ons 
of  tnsae  msetlofs  In  rsevnt  yasrs  ttoa  rsrm  Cradtt  Adntinistrstkm 
hss  tnsd  ssmsstlf  to  brsstbs  soom  Ills  mto  tb«  Cfn  buns*  but 
witbout  so  ysry  tnticb  ltMii< 

You  mambsra  of  eoopsrstlvaa  daaerlba  s  eonparstlva  In  vary  almpis 
t«rm«  aa  an  antcrprlae  owned  and  ormtroUcd  by  th/*  icroup  affaetad. 
You  farmera  navar  have  ownad  tba  land  banka.  Tlta  Oovarnntant. 
not  ttie  fsrmsrs,  baa  provided  and  has  been  reapotulble  for  tbs 
huge  part  of  the  csplt*l  used  by  the  land  banka.  The  Oovifmme:!! 
haa  never  been  witUnc,  and  probably  never  would  b«  willing,  to 
give  to  (armera  control  of  a  ayatom  In  which  tt  haa  auch  an  enor« 
nu>u«  tnveatment.  Tlie  land  bunka  have  never  been  true  cooperatives. 
The  thing  to  atrlve  for  U  a  cooperative  spirit  and  technique  In 
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•n4  lndu»iry  mtj»t  And  umui  w»y  to  Mtt  tb»l  Um  of  jote»  m 
ft  rMUlt  daw  ruH  UU  upon  mtwctnt  victim*  ».    -.^ 

Mr.  Lobln  pointed  out  thftt  th«  §UUr»  »»  wttl  M  th«  fW- 
i»f»l  Oovemmwt  provide  tor  th«  workw  who  U  dlMUed. 
while  on  duty,  through  workmen'*  eoinpen«*t»on  Uw»;  but 
thoM  who  ftre  dlMbled  becftUM  •  new  BUichln«  or  proccM 
throw*  them  out  of  employment  ftrt  not  now  tftken  c«re  of. 
It  Is  iiich  quaitionft  m  thU  th*t  km*ioeMmen  and  public  ofB- 
ci*U  must  solve,  but  one  aet  cannot  brine  about  a  solution 
without  cooperation  of  the  other. 

Men  will  not  be  placed  back  to  work  by  deatroying  pro- 

rresstve  legislation.     That  mu^  be  distinctly  imderstood. 

The  billions  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  by  Federal. 
Bute,  and  local  government*  has  not  remained  In  the  pockets 
of  those  who  have  been  employed  as  a  result.  Eventually 
that  money  reached  the  cash  registers  of  the  employers. 

About  200  percent  has  been  added  to  the  value  of  stocks 
quoted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  since  1932.  July  1 
of  that  year  the  stocks  had  a  value  of  fifteen  and  one-half 
billion  dollars.  The  1st  of  April  of  this  year  the  same  stocks 
had  a  value  of  nearly  $47,000,000,000. 

Bonds  on  the  stock  exchange  In  1032  showed  a  market 
value  of  over  $37,000,000,000.  while  April  1  of  this  year  those 
same  bonds  had  a  value  of  over  $50,000,000,000. 

Does  this  look  like  the  present  Roosevelt  administration 
has  retarded  progress?  Remember  also  this  Increase  comes 
during  a  period  the  Security  and  Exchange  Act  has  been  In 
force. 

MilUons  have  been  placed  back  to  work,  but  millions  are 
still  Idle.  As  I  said,  this  problem  cannot  alone  be  solved  by 
Congress.  SUte  legislatures.  o"public  officials.  The  busi- 
neiisman  can.  and  must,  help  bring  about  a  cure.  If  we  will 
ail  forget  our  likes  and  dislikes,  put  the  brains  of  the  country 
together,  then  we  can  "rebuild  America  and  keep  America 

first." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  following  statement  issued  by  Col.  F.  C.  Harrington,  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration.    The  statement  follows: 

BAJUUMOTON    UBGK8   COOPDUITION    IN    NATTONAI.   EMFLOTMINT  WXZK 

Col.  P.  C.  Harrington,  Commlasloner  of  Work  Projects,  disclosed 
today  with  tlie  apprcacli  of  National  Employment  Week  that  1,250,- 
000  workers  have  left  the  W.  P.  A.  roUs  voluntarily  during  the  laist 

12  months.  .^     .^      ^   „  ,^   , 

He  urged  that  the  week,  proclaimed  by  President  Roosevelt  for 
May  1  to  8  be  made  a  period  for  accelerating  the  return  of  W.  P.  A. 
project  employees  to  a  regular  place  in  the  industry  and  business 
of  their  communities.  „,    „    »        „ 

Nearly  half  of  the  2.000.000  persons  now  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls, 
the  CommlMloner  said,  are  40  yeara  of  age  or  older  and  belong  to 
the  group  of  stable  and  experienced  workers,  many  with  heavy 
family  responsibilities,  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  proclamation  Is 
especially  concerned.  ^     ,    .^     ^. 

"It  has  tjeen  the  purpose  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  not 
only  to  provide  a  living  for  needy,  employable  persons  and  public 
improvements  for  the  conununltles  which  sponsor  our  projects.' 
Colonel  Harrington  said,  "but  also  to  retain  the  habits  of  work 
which  an  employer  naturally  expects  of  the  men  and  women  he 

The  fact  that  W.  P  A.  project  employees  are  now  working — main- 
taining their  skills  on  the  kind  of  jobs  for  which  their  experience 
fits  them— makes  our  rolls  s  natural  reservoir  of  Ubor  from  which 
employers  may  draw  during  the  spring  seasonal  Increase  In  work 
and  eapeclally  at  this  Ume  when  the  drive  for  Jobs  Is  highlighted 
by    President    Booseveifs    proclamation    of    National    Employment 

Week. 

"I  urge  those  who  can  provide  employment  to  appreciate  the 
imlform  desire  of  2.000.000  men  and  women  on  W.  P.  A.  to  go  back 
to  regular  Jobs  In  industry  and  buslnesa.  The  fact  that  these 
people  are  anxious  and  able  to  leave  W.  P.  A.  for  private  jobs  Is 
weU  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  an  average  of  approximately 
100  000  have  been  leaving  volunUrlly  each  month,  even  In  times 
of  declining  Industrial  activity.  About  1.250.000  left  of  their  own 
accord  during  the  last  12  montlis.  and  It  must  be  assumed  that 
moet  of  them  accepted  job*  elsewhere. 

"It  la  true  that  many  of  these  persons  have  had  to  return  to 
W  p.  A.,  but  tiiey  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  even  temporary  work 
for  a  private  employer.  The  regulations  under  which  a  man.  when 
a  new  job  is  terminated  after  some  days,  weeks,  or  even  months. 
may  return  to  W.  P.  A.  without  red  Upe.  make  him  glad  for  the 
opportunity  of  private  employment. 

"The  President  has  given  particular  emphasis  to  the  situation  of 
•easoxMd  workers  of  40  and  over.  Nearly  half  of  our  rolls  are  made 
up  Of  such  psople.  and  this  U  not  by  their  choice.  Experience  is 
on  their  side,  and  we  have  fotmd  generally  that  they  are  able 
workers  driven  by  heavy  famUy  responsibilities  To  overlook  them 
o>i»  week  aiKl  hereafter  wUl  not  lessen  their  misfortune." 
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Th«  rUc«  of  F»rm  Credit  In  th«  Natlonml  Farm 

Progrtm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OKECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  WAIXACB 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  foUowing  address  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  "Wallace  deUvered  before 
a  mass  meeting  of  farmers  caUed  by  the  National  Farmers' 
Union  and  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives, 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn..  Saturday.  April  27.  1940,  and  broadcast 
on  the  Farmers'  Union  Hour  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  and  associated  stations: 

The  fight  for  wn-icultural  equality  seems  to  be  never  ending. 
It  iB  a  battle  fought  on  many  fronts. 

You  remember  how  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  Northwest  began 
this  fight  20  years  ago.  Through  their  farm  organizations,  through 
their  cooperatives,  through  such  movements  as  the  McNary- 
Haugen  crusade,  they  tried  to  put  their  own  Industry  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

At  last  In  1933.  we  won  the  opportunity  to  go  ahead  with  a 
program  of  our  own.  In  the  last  7  years,  we  have  built  the  first 
effective  national  farm  program  we  ever  had 

But  all  through  these  years,  we  have  had  to  work  against  the 
bitterest  kind  of  opposition  The  forces  which  defeated  the  origi- 
nal McNar>--Haupen  bills  fought  Triple  A.  farm  security,  com- 
modity loans,  and  almost  everything  else  we  have  tried  to  do. 
They  fought  these  programs  In  town  and  In  cotintry;  In  Congress 
and  out  of  Congress;  in  the  courts  and  in  the  press;  by  prophecies 
of  disaster  and  by  cries  of  communism;  by  half  truths  and  by 
outright  falsehoods.  They  used  all  the  methods  which  had  de- 
feated farm  legislation  In  the  past.  But  this  time  they  faUed. 
The  farmers  went  ahead  in  spite  of  them. 

The  success  of  the  national  farm  program  can  be  measured  by 
the  substitute  programs  that  are  being  offered.  Insofar  as  these 
substitutes  get  down  to  definite  proposals,  they  are  mostly  carbon 
copies  of  what  already  Is  being  done— though,  of  course,  the  per- 
sons offering  the  substitute-  claim  they  would  do  everything  much 
better  than  we  are  doing  it..  ..     ^  .w       ♦♦     v     ♦v,-«- 

But  while  much  of  the  heat  has  gone  ot:t  of  the  attacks  that 
vsed  to  be  made  on  the  Triple  A.  the  enemies  of  agriculture  are 
lust  as  implacable  as  they  have  ever  been.  They  are  Just  as  watch- 
ful They  will  lose  no  opportunity  to  weaken  the  programs  wo 
now  have  or  to  prevent  them  from  being  extended  or  improved  so 
they  will  give  greater  service  to  agriculture. 

Now  the  enemies  of  agriculture.  Instead  of  making  a  frontal 
attack  on  Triple  A.  are  driving  at  our  farm-credit  flank. 

They  seized  a  new  opportunity  to  attack  the  farm  program 
when  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  was  transferred  last  summer 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  Corigress  and  the  President. 

Many  farmers  looked  upon  this  transfer  as  a  chance  to  make  the 
farm-credit  program  a  vitally  important  part  of  the  national  farm 
program,  and  thereby  Improve  the  entire  farm-credit  situation. 

What  Is  that  credit  situation  today?  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  Improvement.  More  than  one-third  of  all  the  farms  In  the 
cotintry  are  mortgaged  for  a  toUl  of  more  than  17.000.000.000. 
This  Is  20  percent  of  the  value  of  all  farm  land  and  buildings. 
It  is  true  the  farm-debt  load  is  $3,000,000,000  smaller  than  It  was 
17  years  ago  But  how  was  this  reduction  brought  about?  A  large 
part  of  It  was  brought  about  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers — by 
foreclosure  and  banltruptcy.  When  depression  drove  down  farm 
prices  and  farm-land  values,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers 
were  pushed  off  their  farms. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  Increase  In  tenancy  Is  that 
the  farm-debt  load  Is  too  great  and  interest  rates  are  too  high. 

Sixty  years  ago.  three  out  of  every  four  farmers  owned  the  land 
they  cultivated.  Today  nearly  half  our  farmers  are  tenants  or 
sharecroppers — and  tenancy   Is  still  Increasing. 

If  we  want  to  keep  farmers  on  their  farms,  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  this  debt  burden.  We  must  do  something  about  It  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  whole  national  farm  program 

But  our  enemies  don't  want  to  see  the  farm  program  strength- 
ened In  this  way  They  dont  want  farm  credit  to  ser^'e  farmers 
better.  The  moment  the  farm-credit  system  was  put  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  they  began  to  view  It  with  alarm.  Recent 
events  have  set  this  opposition  chorus  Into  full  cry. 

You  know  who  these  enemies  are.  They  Include  the  same 
financial.  Jotirnallstlc.  and  political  Interests  which  always  gang 
up  against  anything  which  really  will  help  the  farmer  Even  Bome 
of  our  friends  have  been  deceived  by  the  false  picture  which  the 
enemies  of  the  farm  program  have  been  spreading  over  tiie  coun- 


f   shAll   r«pMt   »nmm   t4   tiMir   UAttMm.  M   fhai  you   may 
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Utt  wiMit  tb#y  ars 
nn   \   Th^  My  th«  f»rm*«r(Mlit  ft—  bM  kMn  perfectly  seuiut, 
tout  ttMC  DOW  It  i«  folnf  U>  b«  «r«eM  Ivf  tiM  Dtpartiami  of  Acn- 

culture 

Ife  2  TYttj  s«y  that  we  are  f0(nff  to  kand  out  money  to  tirmtf 
without  any  regard  to  whether  or  not  It  wtll  be  repaid:  ttiat  we  wlU 
OM  "aoft  credit"  or  "Umm*  credit"  poUelM. 

mo.  t  They  My  ttwt  the  vtltM  o(  tlM  Iftod'baDk  bond*  will  b« 
iRtpelred 

Mo  4  They  My  we  are  going  to  paM  •  "death  sentence"  on  the 
eoopersttve  features  of  the  ao-called  (anner-owned  credit  system. 

No  b  They  say  that  charity  and  nllcf  are  foing  to  be  all  mixed 
up  with  sound  banking 

In  one  breath  they  say  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  too  busy  to 
think  about  the  farmer's  credit  need*  and  in  tlie  nest  breath  they 
•ocuae  him  of  trylrut  to  be  a  cre<llt  dictator. 

After  ttie  Farm  Credit  AdminUtratlon  came  to  the  Dei>artment  of 
Agrlctilture  iMt  fall.  I  began  to  find  out  things  about  this  farm- 
mortgage  situation  I  found  it  much  worse  than  was  generally 
realized.  I  found  also  that  any  propoaals  for  Improvement  were  met 
by  a  campaign  of  misrf presentation — and  ▼lliflcation  was  t>egun. 
and  was  carried  on  with  increasing  Tlrulence.  Nothing  could  t)e 
any  more  destnictlve  to  the  confidence  of  investors  or  the  welfare  of 
the  land-bank  system  than  such  a  campaign. 

Under  such  circumstances.  I  decided  to  give  the  farmers  and  the 
public  the  full  picture.  Just  as  I  have  fotind  It.  and  so  I  am  here  to 
speak  out  today. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  take  up  theee  misrepresentations  one  by 
one  and  answer  them  as  briefly  as  I  can.  What  I  say  along  this  line 
will  have  to  do  with  the  land-t>ank  syvtem.  None  of  the  following 
comments  applies  to  the  bank  for  cooperatives  or  the  production 
credit  associations,  both  of  which  are  functioning  well.  But  with 
regard  to  the  land  banks  some  changes  will  have  to  be  made — and 
the  quicker  they  are  made,  the  better  it  will  be  for  everyone 
concerned. 

In  reply  to  misrepresentation  No.  1  that  the  Iand-t>ank  system 
was  sound  but  Is  now  l>elnK  wrecked  by  the  Department,  the  answer 
is  that  the  land-bank  system  hae  long  been  In  weak  position. 
Farmers  were  saddled  with  mortgage  debts  which  were  too  great. 
As  a  restilt.  35  percent  of  all  the  farm-mortgage  loans  held  by  the 
land  banks  tc-day  are  d"linquent.  and  60  percent  of  all  the  national 
farm-loan  associations  are  either  Insolvent  or  their  capital  stock  Is 
so  badly  impaired  they  cannot  make  any  new  loans.  Since  the 
Farm  Credit  Adminletratlon  was  organized,  more  than  85.000  of  the 
farm  borrowers  have  l>een  foreclosed  off  their  farms  and  many 
thousands  more  are  in  immediate  danger  of  bemg  foreclosed.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  mess, 
but  he  will  have  to  help  clean  it  up. 

Neither  were  the  directors  of  the  farm-loan  associations  as  a  group 
responsible  The  farm  depression  of  the  last  20  years  has  hurt  the 
land-bank  svstcm  Just  as  surely  as  It  has  wrecked  many  thousands 
of  country  banks  In  a  few  States  the  wreckage  of  farm-loan  asso- 
clat.ons  has  been  almost  complete,  because  In  addition  to  the  farm 
depression  there  has  been  year  after  year  of  unprecedented  drought. 
It  Is  against  the  destructive  after  effects  of  war  and  weather  that 
we  are  battling,  as  well  as  against  misrepresentations  of  bitter 
pnemles.  In  the  forties  we  are  going  to  hear  •  lot  about  the  bad 
loans  on  land  made  by  the  Government  during  the  twenties  and 
thirties.  For  the  record  I  want  to  make  It  cl€?ar  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  loans  made 
before  the  F.irm  Credit  Administration  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment on  July  1,  1939  But  we  are  responsible.  In  view  of  the 
trust  placed  in  the  Department  by  the  President  and  Congress,  to 
do  everything  we  can  in  a  sound  way  for  those  human  beings  who 
have  been  victimized  by  the  excessive  loans  of  the  twenties  and 
early  thirties.  We  must  do  everyttilng  we  can  In  a  sound  way  for 
those  who  have  suffered  from  war  and  weather. 

And  now  what  about  misrepresentation  No.  2.  that  we  will  make 
the  land  banks  Into  "soft  credit"  or  "loose  credit"  institutions,  loan- 
Irg  excessive  amounts  to  farmers  who  either  can't  or  won't  pay 
back.  Several  of  the  land  banks  have  been  dealing  In  "soft  credlf* 
for  several  years.  If  this  is  not  true,  why  are  25  percent  of  the 
loans  of  the  system  delinquent,  and  why  has  it  been  neco^sary  to 
foreclose  on  so  many  farmers?  My  reply  Is  that  excessive  credit 
never  did  anyone  any  good  "Soft  credit"  or  "loose  credit"  in  the 
form  of  excessive  loans  will  have  to  come  In  the  future  from  some 
other  Institution  than  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  We  aren't 
going  to  sink  the  farmers  again  with  a  millstone  of  excessive  debt. 

Misrepresentation  No.  3  Is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  Impair  the  value  of  the  land-bfmk  bonds.  If  there  has  been 
any  Impairment  of  these  bonds.  It  was  caused  by  the  loose  credit 
policies  of  the  past,  and  not  by  anything  that  has  been  done 
since  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  became  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrloilture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  believes  that  the  guaranty  of  the  Federal  Govermnent 
should  t)e  put  squarely  behind  the  land-bank  bonds.  If  this  Is 
done  the  land-bank  bonds  of  the  future.  Instead  of  being  weaker, 
will  be  as  strong  as  the  Federal  Government  itself. 

Misrepresentation  No.  4  claims  that  we  are  going  to  destroy 
the  so-called  farmer-owned  credit  system.  We  all  believe  In  coop- 
eration, but  we  don't  like  to  see  the  word  used  where  It  does  not 
apply.  Those  of  you  who  have  borrowed  money  from  a  Federal 
land  bank  know  Just  what  I  mean.  As  a  borrower,  you  are  a 
member  of  a  farm-loan  association,  and  yet  I  wonder  how  many 
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M  you  toave  so  imieti  s«  »it«nd«4  mi  snnual  moKIng  In  the  Iset 
90  years.  Ferftaps  one  In  f<Mtr  oi  you  has  turtted  (/ut  to  one 
of  tbsM  moetiofs  In  rsemt  years  ttie  Ttm  Credit  AdminlsUstkm 
has  trtod  samosUy  to  brMlbs  soms  IU«  into  ttos  dry  booss  but 
wittoout  so  rory  mucti  luck. 

You  members  of  eoopsratlvM  describe  s  cooperative  In  very  simpio 
urms  M  su  enterprise  owned  sod  ormtroUed  by  the  (roup  affeetod. 
You  farmers  never  have  owBOd  tbs  land  banks,  Tiie  Ooeernment. 
not  the  fsrmers,  has  provided  sod  hss  been  rcspomtbie  for  the 
btjcc  part  of  the  capital  used  by  the  land  banks.  The  aovemroettt 
has  never  been  willing,  and  probably  never  would  l>e  willing,  to 
give  to  farmers  control  of  a  system  in  which  It  has  such  an  eiior- 
nuHis  Investment.  Tiie  land  banks  liave  never  been  tfue  cooperatives. 
The  thing  to  strive  for  Is  a  cooperative  spirit  and  technique  in 
administration,  but  we  should  not  be  deceived  Into  thinking  that 
even  ttuit  makes  a  real  cooperative  like  your  grain  cooperatives. 

Under  the  present  system  I  dont  think  It  wlU  e\er  be  possible  to 
make  cooperation  in  the  farm-loan  associations  a  really  lU-Ing  thing. 
To  put  a  genuine  cooperative  spirit  Into  the  farm-loan  associations 
It  will  be  necessary  lor  the  directors  to  have  something  real  to  do. 
something  corresponding  to  what  the  county  committeemen  In 
Triple  A  have  to  do.  And  so  we  stand  for  creating,  not  destroying 
a  cooperative  farm-credit  system. 

In  reply  to  mit representation  No.  6.  to  the  effect  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  mU  up  charity  and  relief  with  sound  banking.  I  say  that 
instead  of  mixing  these  two  things  we  propose  to  do  some  unscram- 
bling that  ought  to  have  been  done  a  long  time  ago.  Where  a  man's 
neighbors  Judge  him  to  tie  a  good  moral  rlrk  but  where  many  years 
of  bad  weather  and  bad  luck  have  made  him  seriously  delinquent, 
the  wise  course  would  be  to  let  that  man  continue  on  the  land  as  a 
self-supporting  citizen  on  a  rental  basis,  obtaining  a  loan  or  grant,  if 
necessary,  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Thousands  of 
competent,  hard-working  men  with  the  best  kind  of  an  attitude 
toward  paying  their  obligations  are  delinquent  today  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Bad  weather  and  farm  depression  have  ruined 
them,  aiould  they  be  kicked  off  their  farms  when  In  the  Judgment 
of  their  neighbors  they  have  learned  to  know  those  farms  Ijetter 
than  anyone  else?  Is  It  true  economy  for  the  Government  to  kick 
them  off?  We  must  remember  that  It  costs  over  $500  a  year  to  care 
for  a  family  when  it  goes  on  work  relief  In  town.  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration  has  repeatedly  sold  farms  It  secured  by  foreclosure 
to  new  owners  at  much  less  than  it  had  In  them.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  readjust  matters  so  the  original  owner  could  have 
stayed? 

I  am  convinced  that  In  many  cases  the  cheapest  way  out  for  the 
Government  Is  to  avoid  foreclosure  losses  and  scale  down  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  excessive  loan.  In  keeping  with  the  probable  productive 
value  of  the  farm.  I  don't  call  this  either  relief  or  charity.  Of 
course,  any  such  reduction  should  be  made  only  after  we  have  the 
recommendation  of  local  farmers  who  know  whether  the  mortgages 
are  excessive  and  whether  the  borrower  is  competent  and  honest. 
Properly  administered  by  hard-headed  farmers  In  the  respective 
commtmltles,  I  believe  such  common-sense  reduction  will  save 
money  for  the  Government.  It  may  not  be  sound  banking  from 
the  standpoint  of  lending  agencies  that  want  to  keep  a  fictitiously 
high  value  on  their  mortgages.  But  It  is  definitely  sound  banking 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  government  which  Is  Interested  not  only 
In  the  permanency  of  the  soil,  the  people  who  live  on  the  soli,  and 
the  communities  which  those  people  build,  but  also  Is  Interested 
In  protecting  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  principle  which  I  am  now  talking  about  should  be  written 
Into  law.  If  the  enemy  wishes  to  call  this  principle  an  Illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Department  mixes  up  charity  with  sound 
banking,  he  Is  welcome  to  his  side  of  the  argument.  For  my  part. 
I  believe  we  can  demonstrate  that  this  principle  Is  not  only  more 
humane  than  short-sighted,  cutthroat  banking  but.  In  the  long  run. 
will  save  more  dollars  for  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  am  satisfied  that  local  farmers  will  not  allow  this  principle  to 
be  abused  by  the  scalawags.  The  man  who  is  able  to  pay  should 
pay.  even  though  he  took  out  a  loan  at  the  high  point  in  1920. 
But  I  do  think  It  Is  fair  that  even  the  well-to-do  farmer  who 
bought  a  farm  In  1920  for  four  times  what  It  Is  now  worth,  and 
who  has  a  land-bank  mortgage  at  6  percent,  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  his  Interest  rate  cut  to  3>4  percent.  This  man  has 
kept  up  his  pavments  all  these  years.  He  shotild  not  be  released 
from  the  high  mortgage  he  agreed  to  in  1920.  but  I  do  say  that  we 
ought  to  put  such  a  man  In  jxjsltlon  to  get  a  lower  Interest  rate 
on  his  high  loan.  By  easing  his  Interest  payments  only  we  may  be 
able  to  cut  his  annual  amortization  payments  by  25  percent,  and 
that  may  make  all  the  difference  In  the  world  to  a  man  who  has 
demonstrated  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances  that  he  is  an 
upright,  contract -keeping  citizen.  Otherwise  even  that  man  may  be 
ruined,  although  he  has  kept  up  his  payments  all  these  years. 

The  time  has  come  now  to  get  to  the  hot  spot  m  this  contro- 
versy— mterest  rates.  There  was  a  time  when  farmers  had  to  pay 
6.  7.  or  even  8  percent  to  borrow  money  on  land.  In  those  days  the 
private  lender,  the  Insurance  company,  and  the  local  bank  had 
things  their  own  way.  Then,  In  1916.  the  land  banlLs  started. 
Their  competition  brought  interest  rates  down,  and  especUUy  has 
this  been  true  since  1933.  Farmers  wlU  never  forget  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  they  owe  the  land  banks  for  reduction  In  interest 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not  attacking  the  land- 
bank  system.  That  system  Is  of  real  value  to  agriculture.  But  I 
am  attacking  those  selfish  Interests  which  oppose  efforts  to  Improve 
the  system  and  put  It  on  a  better  basis  for  serving  farmers 
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Every  year  for  7  years  there  has  been  a  sn^'cial  act  of  Congrpss 
reducing  Interest  rates  on  a  year-by-year  basis.  At  first  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  4''3  percent  and  since  1935  It  has  been  3  4  percent. 
Thlj  has  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  nearly  »40.000.000  annually. 
■t.1^^,.   f...-rnor<   i>.-r.ii)H   Viavi.   nntri   th»>ir  land   bank   5.   S'-j.  or   even  6 


how  it  happened,  but  the  facts  are  that  20  percent  of  the  receipts 
have  become  separated  from  the  mortgages 

This  kind  of  receipt,  valueless  In  a  majority  of  cases.  Is  the  basis 
for  all  the  talk  you  have  been  hearing  about  the  cooperative  char- 
acter of  the  land-bank  system  which  they  say  we  are  destroying. 
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income  must  be  maintained  and  farm  expenses  must  be  reduced. 
The  farm  Interest  burden  must  be  cut  down  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  pyramid  again. 

I  fear  the  world  problem  Is  so  great  and  will  be  so  long  con- 
tinued that  the  Triple  A  and  Farm  Credit  will  need  a  lot  of  help 


The  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Authority  deprives  It 
of  its  independence.  All  its  functions  are  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  present  Authority  Is 
abolished,  becoming  a  subordinate  board.     The  order  states 
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Evpry  year  for  7  years  there  has  been  a  spf^clal  act  of  Congress 
reducing  Interest  rates  on  a  year-by-year  basis.  At  first  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  4'2  pjercent  and  since  1935  it  has  been  3  4  percent. 
ThU  has  cost  the  P>deral  Treasury  nearly  MO.000.000  annually^ 
Many  farmers  would  have  paid  their  land  bank  5.  5' 2.  or  even  6 
percent  in  interest  In  1039  U  It  had  not  been  for  this  aid  from 
Congress  The  same  farmers  will  go  back  to  5.  5'^,  or  6  per- 
cent In  1941  If  Congress  does  not  pass  a  similar  law. 

I  want  to  see  all  the  borrowers  In  the  land-bank  system  get  the 
benefit  of  a  rate  at  least  as  low  as  3'j  percent  without  the  neces- 
elty  of  legislation  every  year  and  without  the  necessity  of  having 
nearly  WO.000,000  a  year  cut  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  This  can 
be  done  by  Government  guaranty  of  land-bank  bonds.  It  will 
take  6  or  7  years  to  pay  o3  all  the  present  land-bank  bonds,  but 
once  thette  are  out  of  the  way  the  land-bank  system  can  be  put  on 
a  self-financing  basis  which  will  enable  the  American  farmer  to 
Ket  permanently  the  benefit  of  a  S'a -Percent  interest  rate. 

It  Is  becau.se  of  our  determination  to  get  this  3  4 -percent  rate 
permanently  for  farmers  that  there  Is  so  much  shooting  going  on 
these  davs  In  the  eyes  of  seme  people  the  greatest  crime  of 
the  Now  Deal  Is  the  reduction  In  Interest  rates.  We  are  making  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  commodity-credit  loans  at  3  per- 
cent tenant-purchase  loans  at  3  percent,  rural -electrification  loans 
at  less  than  3  percent.  We  are  putting  money  to  work  at  lower 
wases  and  seme  people  don't  like  it.  They  are  determined  to  get 
back  to  the  good  old  days  of  5-.  6-,  and  even  7-percent  interest 
Now  I  don't  object  to  seeing  interest  rates  go  up  a  little  In  times  of 
great  prosperity.  Seme  increase  in  Interest  rates  may  occasionally 
be  necessary  to  put  a  brake  on  a  runaway  market.  But  in  times 
lilte  these,  and  in  times  as  they  are  likely  to  be  when  the  war 
ccmes  to  an  end.  It  Is  vital  to  have  low  interest  rates. 

The  New  Deal  stands  for  low  interest  rates.  The  old  deal  stands 
for  high  interest  rates.  The  battle  Is  on  I  did  not  choose  this 
field  of  battle,  but  I  do  accept  the  challenge.  And  I  am  sure  every 
re;il  farmer  in  this  room  is  ready  for  the  fight 

The  campaign  against  lower  interest  rates  for  farmer  borrowers 
and  against  other  proposals  for  changes  in  the  farm -credit  system 
has  been  waged  as  vigorously  as  any  other  campaign  against  the 
la'-m  programs  since  1933.  Among  those  most  prominent  In  th.s 
&xht  have  been  the  American  Bankers  Association  and  some  of 
the  State  bankers'  assoclatloris.  ^     .„  »     „  „w„~ 

I  hoid  in  my  hand  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Minnesota  Bankers 
Associat:on  under  date  of  April  12.  1940  The  mortgage  situation 
m  M.nne»oto  and  surrounding  States  has  been  so  bad  that  It 
would  serm  desirable  for  the  bankers  to  Join  gladly  in  a  sound 
effort  to  relieve  debt-burdened  farmers.  I  am  sure  If  the  bankers 
unrurstocd  their  own  interests  b-tter.  they  woxold  be  heiplng  us  In 
lightening  the  farmers'  mortgage  debt  load       ,       ..       .       . . 

The  bankers  call  these  prop.>fial*- and  I  quote—  a  step  toiward 
Ih-  complete  socialization  of  agriculture  In  this  country  • 

To  farmers  who  have  gone  through  this  farm  fight  since  the  early 
1930  »  this  language  ha«  a  most  lamlliar  sound.  It  Is  the  type  of 
miirtpreseniation  that  has  been  used  In  an  alUmpt  to  block  every 
effort  to  help  the  prixlucers  of  this  country 

If  the  people  had  taken  this  kmd  of  propaganda  serloiicly.  there 
would  be  no  farm  programs  at  all.  You  can  be  pretty  certain  that 
when  the  Interests  raise  the  cry  of  socialism  they  are  trying  to 
drag  a  whole  carload  of  red  herrings  across  the  trail  that  leads  to 
the   real   Issues.  .        »     ^     ,     ,  ^ 

Pew  farmers  and  few  friends  of  farmers  are  going  to  be  fooled 
very  long  by  this  kind  of  "bunk." 

The  big  money  groups,  who  are  fighting  desperately  against  lower 
interest  rates  for  farmers,  profess  to  be  great  believers  In  the  co- 
operative feature  of  the  farm-loan  associations.  You  know  how  It 
IS  If  you  take  out  a  W.OOO  loan,  you  dont  get  M.OOO.  Instead,  you 
get  W  800  and  a  receipt  for  $200  in  stock.  The  financial  groups 
claim  that  makes  you  a  cooperator.  Actually,  in  most  cases  it 
me.-«ns  that  you  pay  Interest  on  M.OOO  even  though  you  got  only 
$3,800  in  ca.'ih  As  a  rule  you  get  no  return  whatever  on  your 
stock.  II  a  Wall  Street  firm  undertook  to  sell  stock  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  farm-loan  associations.  Investors  who  lost  money  by 
this  process  would  be  demanding  all  kinds  of  Investigations  I 
dont  think  the  word  'cocperatlve"  should  be  applied  to  a  transac- 
tion In  which  the  farmer  in  the  majarlty  of  cases  is  bound  to  lose 
money. 

I  know  something  about  this  5-percent  stock  provision  because 
my  wife  and  I  have  long  paid  Interest  on  an  S8.000  lani-bank 
loan,  although  we  got  only  $7,600  In  cash.  I  have  our  $400  stock 
receipt  here  In  my  hands.  I  doubt  If  one  farmer  In  a  hundred 
thousand  has  even  seen  his  stock  certificate.  How  many  of  you 
have  ever  read  the  receipt  for  your  stock? 

Mne  reads:  "This  receipt  represents  your  investment  in  stock  on 
which   dividends  will  be  paid."     My  association   Is  90  percent  Im- 
"paired.    It  doesn't  pay  dividends. 

The  receipt  goes  on  to  say.  "It  will  be  accepted  at  face  value  on 
final  payment  of  the  loan.'  In  view  of  the  90-percent  impairment 
this  stmplv   Is   not   true. 

I  read  further,  "If  you  sell  your  land  this  receipt  should  be 
transferred  to  the  purchaser  and  you  should  collect  not  less  than 
faoe  value  therefor."  The  fact  is  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  most 
farmers  when  they  sell  their  land  to  got  face  value  for  their  stock 
simply  because  the  stock  Isn't  worth  Its  face  value. 

finally,  this  notice  ends  up  by  saying.  "It  cannot  be  legally 
transferred  to  anyone  other  than  the  purchaser  of  the  land  mort- 
gagv^,  on  accctint  ol  vthich  this  stock  is  Issued."    I  dout  Itnow 
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how  It  happened,  but  the  facts  are  that  20  percent  of  the  receipts 
have  become  separated  from  the  mortgages. 

This  kind  of  receipt,  valueless  In  a  majority  of  cases,  is  the  basis 
for  all  the  talk  you  have  been  hearing  about  the  cooperative  char- 
acter of  the  land-bank  system  which  they  say  we  are  destroying. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  land  banks  made  more  cooperative,  with 
an  Interest  rate  to  farmer-bcrrowcrs  set  high  enough  to  provide  an 
ample  margin  to  cover  the  cost  of  monsy  plus  all  operating  ex- 
penses Then,  after  proper  reserves  are  built  up.  whatever  profits 
are  made  could  be  pro  rated  back  to  the  borrowers  as  a  patronage 
dividend.  ^.  ,  .^ 

Such  a  policy  will  give  the  land-bank  system  a  cooperative  spirit 
and  method  such  as  It  has  never  had  before 

If  the  land  banks  are  thus  improved.  It  will  be  possible,  with  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  work  out  a  united  national  farm  program.  A  sound  Triple  A 
program  means  a  lot  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  land  banks. 
Those  who  operate  the  land  banks  both  locally  and  nationally 
should  be  sympathetic  toward  the  Triple  A  Insofar  as  It  infiueiices 
soil  fertility  and  farm  Income.  The  most  successful  Triple  A  pro- 
grams can  be  operated  only  In  those  counties  where  there  is  con- 
fcldcrable  stabUlty  of  tenure.  The  Triple  A  and  all  other  cooper- 
ative movements  are  strengthened  if  farmers  are  more  permanently 
anchored  on  the  land.  What  a  mighty  team  Farm  Credit  and  the 
Triple  A  can  be  If  thov  uU  together  steadily  for  conservation  of 
the    soil,    stability    of    faun    communities,    and    Increase    In    farm 

Income.  ^  ,.     ,.  „ 

This  farm  credit  Issue  Is  an  Issue  which  cuts  deep.  It  vltaUy 
concerns  the  welfare  of  farmers,  not  only  here  In  the  Northwest  but 
all  over  the  United  States.  We  hope  It  will  be  settled  this  year. 
But  If  It  Isn't,  the  Issue  will  go  on  until  it  Is  settled,  and  settled 

The  farm-credit  fight,  bitter  though  It  may  be.  Is  only  one  of 
many  fights,  all  of  which  are  of  the  utmost  significance  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation,  and  the  future  of  world  democracy.  Funda- 
mentally, the  one  thing  for  which  wo  are  all  battling  is  the  right 
to  live  in  our  homes  year  after  year,  with  enough  money  to  feed 
and  clothe  our  children  properly  and  give  them  a  decent  educa- 
tion. In  order  to  enjoy  these  rights,  we  must  pay  the  price  of 
cooperation,  of  study,  of  watchfulness,  and  of  understanding. 

We  want  no  dictator  from  either  Wall  Street  or  Washington 
telling  us  what  to  do.  But.  we  do  welcome  a  government  which 
gives  us  the  machinery  for  expressing  our  wishes  through  local 
leadership  and  through  which  the  local  leadership  can  combine 
for  united  national  farm  programs.  This  is  the  very  soul  of  an 
efficient  moderii  democracy  capable  of  standing  up  agalrwt  threats, 
whf'ther  from  within  or  from  overseas.  Trojan  horses  have 
worked  in  certain  countries  overseas  becauae  of  the  attitude  of 
bitter  minorities  opposed  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  common 
people.  The  dictators,  m  their  vaulting  aml>»tlon»,  think  they 
can  place  Trcjcn  horses  In  this  country  and  In  Latin  America. 
They  think  they  can  build  a  Trojan  horse  out  of  unemployment, 
out  of  bitter  old  dealers,  out  of  Communists,  out  of  racketeer*. 
TO  meet  the  challenge  of  the  dictators  we  need  to  t>e  fuV.y  pre- 
pared, not  only  in  the  military  sen;*,  but  also  In  an  economic 
sense.  The  farmers  are  the  very  backbone  of  democracy.  But, 
if  the  farmers.  b?cause  of  reduced  income  and  burdensome  debt, 
are  forced  to  leave  their  land,  then  democracy  U  threatened  at 
Its  verv  source. 

This  war  is  certain  to  have  the  most  serious  repercussions  on  all 
agriculture.  Since  last  September  1.  the  outside  world  has  taken 
about  20  percent  less  cf  our  food  and  tobacco  than  It  did  during 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  For  political  and  economic 
reasons.  England  and  France  are  not  likely  to  buy  nearly  as  much 
of  our  farm  produce  as  we  might  wish.  So  far  as  possJjIe  thc-y 
are  going  to  try  to  buy  within  their  ov.-n  empires,  from  countries 
like  Rimianla  and  Turkey,  for  political  reasons,  and  from  countries 
like  Argentina,  where  the  English  pound  and  the  French  franc  wiU 
buy  more  than  they  wUl  m  this  country.  The  British  and  French 
wish  to  use  their  precious  American  dollars  to  buy  things  In  this 
country  which  they  can't  get  any  place  else,  notably  alqilancs  If 
to  win  the  war  the  British  and  Prrnch  are  forced  to  buy  fann 
products  from  the  United  States,  they  will  do  so.  Otherwise  not. 
It  is  all  a  qu^ticn  of  hard,  military,  business  necessity. 

Whatever  happens,  there  is  trouble  ahead  for  American  agri- 
culture. We  might  as  well  recognize  it  and  begin  to  prepare  for 
It.  For  example,  if  we  hold  completely  aloof  from  Evirope  and 
Asia  after  ihis  war  comes  to  an  end.  it  Is  obvious  that  our  exports 
will  rapidly  dwindle  to  the  merest  trickle.  That  means  that 
Triple  A.  Farm  Credit.  Farm  Security,  and  all  of  the  other  agencies 
I  of  the  Depsr^inent  of  Ag'-ictuture  will  have  the  biggest  task  en 
'  their  hands  winch  they  have  ever  faced.  If.  because  of  unusual 
European  war  tuylng  of  farm  products  there  should  be  a  temporary 
I  agriculture  pra'perity.  we  must  fight  attempts  that  are  sure  to  bo 
i  made  to  destroy  essential  parts  of  our  agricultural-adjustment 
machinery.  For  after  the  war  buying  ccmes  to  an  end,  we  will 
netKl  this  machinery  mere  than  ever.  Iliere  must  be  agricultural 
preparedness  r.s  well  as  military  preparedness  There  must  be  pre- 
paredness for  peace  as  woll  as  for  war  The  agricultural  problem 
can  be  mad?  much  simpler  If  the  provisions  of  the  peace  make 
room  for  the  far-vlslcn'cd  approach  cf  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  IIu;:  through  the  trade-agreement?  progrem.  But  in  any 
event,  w'batev.r  the  American  pojple  may  decide  on  with  rogard 
to  the  peace.  It  is  obv.cvis  that  the  Triple  A.  Farm  Credit,  and  the 
whole  farm  program  most  be  Improved  and  not  weakened.    Farm 


Income  must  be  maintained  and  farm  expenses  must  t>e  reduced. 
The  farm  Interest  burden  must  be  cut  down  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  pyramid  again. 

I  fear  the  world  problem  Is  so  great  and  will  be  so  long  con- 
tinued that  the  Triple  A  and  Farm  Credit  will  need  a  lot  of  help 
by  Farm  Security.  There  are  ne«u-ly  a  million  farm  families  who 
can  be  helped  only  slightly  by  Farm  Credit  and  Triple  A.  These 
families  need  loans  from  Farm  Security  and  in  drought  years  they 
may  have  to  have  grants.  Until  the  world  settles  down  and  ex- 
cessive unemployment  cease*,  we  shall  have  to  continue  with  the 
food-stamp  plan  for  distributing  farm  surpluses  to  needy  In  the 
cities.  Several  million  families  in  the  city  are  spending  less  than 
6  cents  a  meal  per  person  and  we  intend  to  do  all  we  can  to  see 
that  these  people  get  at  least  an  extra  2*4  cents  per  meal  per  person 
with  which  to  buy  the  farm  sxuplus  which  otherwise  would  go  to 
waste. 

What  goes  on  among  the  farmers  and  workers  of  the  United 
States  during  the  next  few  years  will  probably  determine  the 
course  of  world  history  dtiring  the  next  hundred  years  and  possibly 
for  a  thousand  years  to  come. 

Efficient,  modem  democracy  was  perfected  only  recently  In  Den- 
mark, Norway.  Sweden,  and  Finland.  These  countries,  over  the 
years,  have  been  making  the  changes  necessary  to  keep  democ- 
racy working.  In  adapting  their  social  and  economic  system  to 
the  necessities  of  the  modem  world,  they  have  been  far  in  advance 
of  the  United  States.  They  were  s\x»eedlng.  But  now  ruthless 
hands  have  t>een  laid  upon  the  Scandinavian  democracies. 

In  western  Europe  democracy  will  be  handicapped  for  long  years 
to  come  by  the  war  and  the  Inevitable  post-war  reaction.  Only 
in  this  hemisphere  do  we  have  the  possibility  of  building  In  peace 
an  efficient,  yet  tolerant,  democracy,  based  on  hard  work,  cooper- 
ation, and  free  speech.  And  the  very  essence  of  all  this,  as  they 
found  in  Scandinavia,  must  come  from  farmers  and  workers, 
efficient  In  their  Job  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  We, 
like  the  Scandinavians,  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  make  changes 
necessary  to  make  democracy  workable.  We  must  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  make  our  farmers  and  workers  secure. 

We  must  be  watchful  and  strong  or  the  day  will  come  when  forces 
opposed  to  such  necessary  changes  will  prove  to  be  the  Trojan  horse 
within  our  own  gates  We  must  be  watchful  and  strong  or  the  day 
will  come  when  a  Trojan  horse  w^Ul  capttire  some  nation  in  this 
hemisphere  and  we  shall  have  to  undergo  the  endless  agony  which 
has  so  long  convulsed  Europe.  Pan  Anierlcanlsm.  democracy,  co- 
operation, and  peace  are  the  fires  we  must  keep  alight  on  this 
hemisphere  until  such  time  as  the  madmen  disappear  into  the 
whirlpool  which  they  themselves  created,  and  the  world  can  slowly 
start  rebuilding. 

In  ail  of  this  effort  to  strengthen  our  own  democracy,  credit  on 
land  Lb  only  a  part.  But  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
agnctiittirai  program,  it  Is  vital  because  It  contributes  so  greatly 
toward  stable  farm  communities.  And  so  in  closing,  I  urge  you 
to  organize  to  fight  for  your  homes.  Fight  for  a  better  credit 
system.  Plght  to  guard  your  farm  program  against  every  kind  of 
attack.  I  trtut  thU  meeting  is  not  Jtut  another  meeting.  It 
shoidd  and  must  le«d  to  action. 


Fourth  Reorganization  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DOW  W.  HARTER 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29, 1940 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  President's 
fourth  plan  on  Government  reorganization  he  has  transmit- 
ted a  message  in  which  he  rec<mimends  the  reenactment  of 
the  Reorganization  Act,  which  expires  on  January  20,  1941. 
F^irthermore,  he  recommends  that  in  such  reenactment  there 
should  be  no  exemptions.  In  other  words,  the  President  pro- 
ix)ses  that  power  to  reorganize  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  other  indep>endent  agencies, 
be  conferred  upon  the  Executive. 

In  the  fourth  plan  the  President  has  reorganized  one  inde- 
pendent agency,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  The  re- 
organization of  the  Authority  is,  of  course,  a  matter  entirely 
different  from  the  reorganization  of  other  nonregulatory 
agencies.  In  the  treatment  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity we  have  some  clue  to  what  the  President  has  in  mind  In 
asking  for  power  to  reorganize  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  other  related  agencies. 


The  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Authority  deprives  It 
of  its  independence.  All  its  functions  are  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  present  Authority  Is 
abolished,  becoming  a  subordinate  board.  The  order  states 
that  the  new  board  shall  exercise  its  fimctions  of  rule  making, 
adjudication,  and  investigation  Independently  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  But  at  no  point  in  the  order  is  there  any 
statement  that  the  board  shall  continue  to  have  any  functions 
at  all. 

The  order  states  merely  in  section  7  (a)  that  the  functions 
of  the  present  Authority  are  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  It  does  not  state  that  the  new  board  will 
continue  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  present  Authority. 
So  far  as  can  be  discerned  from  an  examination  of  the  order 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be  free  to  distribute  the 
functions  of  the  present  Authority  wherever  he  wishes  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Only  in  the  event  that  the  new 
board  receives  some  functions  of  rule  making,  adjudication, 
or  investigation  will  those  fimctions  be  exercised  independ- 
ently of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
although  the  fimctions  of  the  present  Authority  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  functions  of  rule 
making,  adjudication,  and  Investigation  which  the  new 
board  may  have  will  be  independent  only  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be 
Independent  likewise  of  other  agencies  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

If  it  had  been  intended  that  the  new  board  will  receive  all 
of  the  present  functions  of  the  Authority  and  that  certain 
functions  would  be  independent  not  only  of  the  Secretary 
but  also  of  the  remainder  of  the  Dopartment  of  <Fommerce, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  say  so.  The  order  is  either  badly 
or  shrewdly  drawn,  and  in  Its  very  wording  constitutes  a 
threat  not  only  to  the  independence  but  even  to  the  continued 
life  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

However,  the  threat  to  the  independence  of  the  present 
Authority  is  clear  enough  without  reading  between  the  lines 
or  without  analyzing  what  it  is  that  the  order  does  not  say. 
For  the  order  states  in  terms  that  the  new  board  will  be 
independent  of  the  Secretary  only  with  respect  to  rule  mak- 
ing, adjtldicatlon,  and  investigation.  Thus  with  respect  to 
the  expenditure  of  money,  the  appointment  of  personnel,  and 
all  the  other  functions  which  the  agency  exercises,  the  pro- 
tection even  of  a  nominal  Independence  is  not  to  be  afforded. 
Moreover,  the  order  states  expressly  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  through  whatever  facilities  he  may  designate, 
must  direct  and  supervise  both  the  budget  and  the  persormel 
functions  of  the  board.  Furthermore,  the  new  board  will  be 
unable  to  report  either  to  the  President  or  to  the  Congress 
except  through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  the  President's 
order  makes  this  limitation  upon  the  board  explicit.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  requires  the  present  Authority  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  and  permits  it  to  transmit 
recommendations  more  frequently.  "ITiis  provision  of  law,  so 
necessary  to  assure  truly  independent  advice  for  Congress 
in  matters  relating  to  civil  aeronautics,  is  repealed  by  the 
President's  order;  hereafter  Congress  can  be  spoken  to  only 
by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Thus  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  his  control  over  the 
money,  the  personnel,  the  reports,  and  other  activities  of 
the  new  subordinated  board,  can  effectually  defeat  whatever 
independence  may  be  thought  to  exist  by  virtue  of  the  provi- 
sion that  the  board  shall  exercise  Its  functions  of  rule  mak- 
ing, adjudication,  and  investigation  independently  of  the 
Secretary. 

What  independence  is  there  In  the  members  of  a  board 
who  have  to  depend  upon  the  Secretary  for  the  very  desks  at 
which  they  work,  for  the  telephones  they  use,  for  the  secre- 
taries they  trust?  Independence  means  nothing  unless  it 
Includes  not  only  the  will  but  the  ability  to  defy  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  where  such  defiance  is  dictated  by  consid- 
eration of  the  public's  interest.  If  by  a  wide  stretch  of  the 
imagination  we  assume  that  the  members  of  such  a  sub- 
ordinated board  would  have  the  will  to  defy  the  Secretary  of 
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Ccmmerce.  even  Imagination  will  not  help  us  to  discover  on 
the  part  of  the  board  the  ability  to  defy  the  Secretary. 
Whatever  the  Secretary  may  do.  whatever  interpretations  he 
may  give  to  the  vague  words  of  the  President's  order,  the 
board  must  remain  silent  and  suffer  with  closed  lips  unless, 
through  the  magnanimity  of  the  Secretary,  it  is  permitted  to 
speak.  For  it  can  report  neither  to  the  President  nor  to  the 
Congress  except  through  the  Secretary.  In  these  degrading 
limitations  there  is  the  mantle  not  of  independence  but  of 
sub-servience. 

Why  is  it  that  for  50  years  the  Congress  and  the  country 
have  entrusted  peculiarly  delicate  and  important  tasks  to 
Independent  agencies  of  government?  It  is  because  there 
are  certain  administrative  functions  which  require  a  special 
competence,  which  require  courage  in  administration,  and 
which  require  absolute  freedom  from  political  pressure.  It 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  determining  impartially  the  rights  of 
private  parties.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  assuring  conditions 
under  which  technical  and  complex  questions  can  be  dealt 
With  in  the  cold  light  of  reason  and  with  the  special  ability 
which  comes  from  expert  knowledge  and  experience.  To 
assure  the  sway  of  reason  and  to  assure  the  free  play  of  ex- 
pert knowledge  and  the  untrammeled  accumulation  of  ex- 
pert experience.  Congress  cannot  depend  upon  the  jxjlitical 
departments.  It  must  create  agencies,  equipped  to  perform 
the  tasks  of  regulation  and  protected  absolutely  from  the 
forces  of  politics.  It  must  have  not  only  men  of  courage  to 
man  those  agencies  but  also  the  freedom  for  the  exercise 
of  courage. 

These  conditions  cannot  be  found  in  the  reorganized  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority. 

No  task  recently  undertaken  by  government  so  urgently 
demands  the  virtues  of  an  independent  agency  as  is  true  of 
the  regulation  and  development  of  civil  aeronautics.  Highly 
technical,  notoriously  appealing  to  politicians  because  of 
the  headline  and  dramatic  potential  of  aviation,  the  regula- 
tion and  development  of  civil  aeronautics  upon  which  ths 
lives  of  millions  depend  must  be  given  the  protection  which 
can  be  found  only  in  an  Independent  agency. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Businessmen  A]3:ainst  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  29.  1940 


RESOLUTION     OF     THB     ALLEGHENY     REGIONAL     ADVISORY 

BOARD 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Allegheny  Regional 
Advisory  Board,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  speak- 
ing for  the  largest  as  well  as  many  of  the  smallest  industrial 
and  commercial  operations  in  Pennsylvania,  is  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  consummation  of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
deep  waterway  treaty  with  Canada. 

The  members  of  the  Allegheny  Regional  Advisory  Board 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  which  represents  the  views 
of  the  industrial  traffic  managers  of  the  various  industries 
holding  meml>ership.  The  position  taken  by  this  group  of 
businessmen  is  typical  of  the  strong  opposition  throughout 
the  United  States  to  stop  the  development  of  another  Gov- 
ernment subsidized  competitor  of  the  rail  and  coal  industries. 

Resolution    wltb    respect    to    the    Great    Lakes-St.    Lawrence    deep 

waterway  treaty 

Tliat  the  Allegheny  Regional  Advisory  Board,  a  voluntary  organi- 
zation of  shippers  with  membership  embracing  western  Pennsyl- 
vsnta.  eastern  Ohio,  northern  West  Virginia,  and  western  Mary- 
land, whose  object  ts  to  promote  and  maintain  efficient  and  ade- 
quate transportation  service  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  carriers  and 


shippers  alike,  at  its  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  March  14.  1940, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  there  is  now  renewed  agitation  for  the  consummation 
of  the  proposed  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway  treaty, 
commonly  known  as  the  St.  L<tWTence  seaway  and  power  project; 

"And  whereas  the  railroads  are  the  Ufeblood  and  backbone  cf 
our  transportation  system  and  their  adequate  maintenance  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole :   Therefore  be  It 

/Je.*o/red.  That  the  Allegheny  Regional  Advisory  Board  go  on 
record  as  against  ratification  cf  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  for  the  following  reasons: 

"1.  That  the  proposed  St  Lawrence  seaway  and  |>ower  project, 
either  as  a  navigation  or  power  enterprise  or  both.  Is  unsound, 
uneconomical,  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  Industries  of  this  district,  as  well  as  to  the  railroads  of 
this  Nation: 

"2.  That  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  proposed  project  would 
place  a  very  heavy  additional  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try at  a  time  when  such  a  burden  is  unjustifiable  from  the  stand- 
points of  any  benefits  that  could  possibly  accrue  from  the  vast 
expenditure  necessary  therefor: 

'  3.  That  this  Nation  has  now  reached  the  legal  limit  of  Indebted- 
ness and  the  further  addition  of  an  expenditure  of  a  sum  variously 
estimated  to  be  from  $200,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  as  called  for  in 
the  premises  Is  unwarranted  if  net  in  fact  illegal; 

"4.  Tliat  originally  proponents  of  the  project  presented  It  as 
desirable  and  necessary  on  account  of  needs  of  transportation;  that 
when  this  reason  was  exploded  they  changed  front,  and  now  sup- 
port It  as  a  project  to  produce  hydroelectric  power;  that  this 
ground  is  also  untenable  because  power  Is  now  being  generated  In 
the  United  States  In  sutBcient  voliune  as  not  to  call  for  any  further 
developnwnt  as  proposed  by  this  treaty:  and  that  the  present 
facilities  of  the  power-producing  Industry  of  our  Nation  are  such  as 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  any  increasing  needs  of  consumers  for  years 
to  come,  thereby  making  the  construction  of  this  seaway  and 
power  project  absolutely  unnecessary  In  the  public  interest,  and 
merely  a  useless  waste  of  public  moneys; 

"5.  That  the  loss  of  trafflc  to  transportation  carriers  of  this 
country  would  cause  such  a  loss  of  revenue  as  to  Jeopardize  efQ- 
clent  transportation  service  and  adversely  affect  their  workers, 
resulting  In  unemployment  for  many  thousands  of  men,  with  Ita 
collateral  effect  upon  business  due  to  loss  in  purchasing  power, 
and  thus  only  Increase  the  relief  rolls  of  the  Nation,  and.  In  turn, 
to  sustain  such  additional  heavy  relief  appropriation  necessary. 
Increase   taxation; 

"6.  That  the  production  of  additional  cheap  hydroelectric  power 
as  proposed  under  this  project  will  bring  about  an  Immense  re- 
duction of  electric  power  produced  by  coal,  which.  In  turn,  will 
cause  a  great  loss  In  tax  revenues  to  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments on  account  of  decreased  coal  production:  that  competition 
of  Imported  fuels  and  materials  handled  by  ships  under  foreign 
flags  losing  said  waterway  would  only  increase,  to  the  detriment  of 
American  ships  and  operators;  and  that  extensive  development  of 
hydroelectric  facilities  will  seriously  disrupt  the  present  status  and 
retard  future  industrial  growth  In  all  States;  and 

"7.  That  since  the  camouflage  has  now  been  removed  from  the 
new  treaty  and  It  has  been  stripped  of  Its  Imaginary  help  to  lndu.s- 
try  In  the  United  States.  It  can  now  be  viewed  In  lt«  true  light; 
that  Is.  in  one  phase  Just  another  hydroelectric  power  project, 
entirely  unnecessary  except  as  another  specious  way  of  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  public  money  at  a  time  when 
neither  the  law  nor  the  necessities  of  this  country  as  a  whole 
warrant  It." 


Our  Wise  Neutrality  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OK   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  REconD,  I  include  the  follov/ing  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  April  26: 

[From  the  St.  Louts  Star-Times  of  April  26.  1940) 
oim  WISE  NEtriRALrrY  program 
During  discussion  of  the  neutrality  law  last  autumn  Mr.  Rocse- 
velt  successftilly  Insisted  on  discretionary  authority  In  regard  to 
Invoking  the  law  toward  other  people's  conflicts.  For  this  he  was 
roundly  denounced  by  professional  isolationists,  who  charged  he 
would  misuse  his  discretion  In  favor  of  the  Allies.  The  isolation- 
ists wanted  to  compel  him  to  invoke  the  law  whenever  flghung 
broke  out  between  nations  anywhere  In  the  world. 
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Events  In  Scandinavia  In  the  past  6  months  vindicated  the  Presi- 
dent. They  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  a  flexible  policy  which 
aUows  responsible  administrators  to  Judge  our  proper  actions  In 
relation  to  specific  events. 

The  neutrality  law  never  was  Invoked  against  Finland  and  Russia, 
though  these  two  nations  certainly  were  engaf:ed  in  military  con- 
flict. No  state  of  war  was  formally  declared  by  either  belligerent. 
And  at  no  time  during  the  brief  but  savage  combat  was  this  coun- 
try's peace  endangered,  ftxsclamatlon  of  the  neutrality  law  would 
simply  have  deprived  us  of  even  the  opportunity  to  aid  Finland  In 
ways  which  would  have  been  safe  had  Congress  chosen  to  authorize 
them. 

Yesterday,  how^ever.  Mr.  Roosevelt  Invoked  the  neutrality  law  In 
tts  full  force  In  regard  to  Norway.  Which  has  been  dragged  Into  war 
by  the  German  Invasion.  Norway's  war.  Just  as  Finland's,  is  unde- 
clared, except  In  statements  from  King  Haakon.  The  Nazis  call 
their  Invasion  merely  a  "protective  occupation." 

But  the  position  cf  Norway  is  very  different  from  that  of  Finland 
In  December.  The  Norwegians  in  fact  are  alined  with  Britain  and 
France.  Norway  is.  wllly-nllly,  the  battleground  of  the  armies  of 
Germany  and  the  Allies.  Unless  we  prohibited  credits  and  loans  to 
Norway,  there  would  be  a  great  gap  In  the  barriers  we  have  erected 
to  prevent  loans  to  the  other  belligerents. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  proclamations  declaring  our  neutrality,  and  fcM-- 
bldding  sales  to  Norway  except  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis,  were 
clearly  necessary.  Further,  they  should  serve  to  silence  some  of  the 
ambitious  Republicans  who.  exploiting  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
keep  out  of  war.  have  the  impertinence  to  contend  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  represent  the  "party  of  peace."  Before  the  coming  Presi- 
dential campaign  is  ended  they  may  find  that  such  exaggerated 
Qims  have  a  dangerous  backfire. 


Mississippi  River  Parkway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29, 1940 


2MT0RIAL     FROM     THE     ST.     LOUIS     (XJUNTY     WATCHMAN- 
ADVOCATE  OF  APRIL.  26,   1040 


B4r.  ANDERSON  of  MissourL  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxooes,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  County  Watchman-Advocate  of 
April  26.  1940: 

BCXSBINQ THE    inSSTSStPT'I    STVOI    PASKWAT ft    WOHTHT    nfFLOTKTKT 

PBOCKAM — WILL     THI     S006CVZLT    ASafLLNlBIILATION     COOPEaAT«     IN     A 

BUKvrr? 

There  Is  no  great  national  park  or  parkway  located  in  the  10 
States  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  It  would  seem  logical 
that  the  30.000.000  people  living  In  these  10  States  should  be  given 
consideration  for  a  great  national  parkway.  This  green  ribbon 
would  be  only  a  rractlonal  size  of  the  Smoky  Mountain  National 
Park  in  the  East  and  the  YeUowstone  National  Park  in  the  West. 
One-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  Nation  resides  in  these  10 
States.  They  are  finding  more  leisure  on  their  hands.  They  nat- 
urally wish  to  go  places  and  see  things.  They  desire  to  go  by  attrac- 
tive, bcenlc  routes.  They  want  to  see  aU  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  constructed  along  the  Mississippi  River.  Public 
Interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  20  locks  and  dams  recently 
created  in  the  upper  Mississippi.  Great  dikes  and  floodways  of  the 
South  are  equaUy  Interesting.  People  desire  accessibility  to  this 
mighty  waterway. 

Since  the  Mississippi  River  parkway  project  was  proposed  about  3 
years  ago.  much  headway  has  been  made.  All  the  State  legislatures 
that  met  In  1939  endorsed  the  project,  and  some  have  passed 
enabling  acts  authorizing  their  State  highway  departments  to 
cooperate  with  Federal  authorities  In  a  survey  for  such  a  F»rkway. 
The  legislatures  of  the  SUtes  that  assemtde  in  1940  are  also  giving 
this  matter  their  attention.  There  is  a  universal  approval  from 
the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  a  great  rural 
national    parkway. 

This  Mississippi  River  project  has  resulted  from  planning  by  vari- 
ous State  planning  bowds  in  accordance  with  congressional  act  of 
June  23,  1936,  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
with  the  several  States,  with  a  view  toward  developing  a  coor- 
dinated, adequate  public-park,  parkway,  and  recreational-area  plan 
and  program  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  State  plan- 
ning boards  of  the  10  States  along  the  Mississippi  River  have  pre- 
pitfed  various  State  plans.  Recognizing  the  need  for  coordination, 
representatives  of  these  planning  boards  through  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors  of  the  Mis&iaslppl  River  States,  arc  coop- 


erating in  an  interstate  parkway  planning  committee.  They 
logically  envision  a  great  tourway  from  North  to  South  and  from 
South  to  North.  It  wlU  serve  as  an  Important  market-to-farm 
route  for  tourists  all  over  the  Nation. 

When  the  World  War  came  to  an  end  and  our  soldiers  were  re- 
turning to  their  native  States,  tlie  problem  of  their  reemployment 
was  a  vital  issue.  Consideration  was  then  given  to  many  passible 
constructive  programs.  The  one  most  civilising  Influence  at  that 
time  seemed  to  be  to  get  America  out  of  the  mud.  With  that 
thought  ever  In  mind,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
cooperating  with  the  highway  commissions  of  the  various  States, 
the  county  courts,  and  the  highway  engineers  of  the  respective 
counties,  conceived  and  have  constructed  a  national  civilizing  sys- 
tem of  commercial  highways.  They  very  properly  then  concentrated 
on  oommerclal  highwajrs  between  commercial  centers  for  com- 
mercial vehicles.  At  that  tune,  automobUes  were  relatively  few 
in  ntimber.  Today,  there  are  over  25,000.000  passenger  cars.  Over 
one-fifth  of  these  are  owned  by  citizens  of  the  10  States  along 
the  river. 

These  mlUlons  of  passenger  cars,  enclosed  against  all  kinds  of 
weather,  with  ever-Increasing  speed  travel  the  highways  of  America. 
Within  the  last  two  decades,  coomiercial  Uucklng  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  It  Is  this  mixed  trafflc  which  has  created  a 
trafflc  muddle.  This  muddle  has  resulted  In  thousands  of  deaths 
annually  and  tens  of  thousands  of  injxu-les.  It  beems  timely  to  us 
that  this  muddle  be  corrected.  America  seems  ready  for  a  new 
avixlliary  system  of  passenger   travelways. 

This  seems  to  be  a  thoroughly  sound,  practical,  and  econonxio 
solution.  It  seems  obvious  that  elthi^r  the  two  or  more  lane  mixed 
trafficways  be  widened  or  that  the  through  passenger  trafflc  be 
separated  from  the  conunercial  trafflc.  Certainly,  it  would  seem 
to  be  timely  for  a  survey  of  this  situation.  Unless  a  solution  is 
found  the  trafflc-accldent  and  death  rate  will  continue. 

As  a  representative  new.spaper  of  river  country,  we  are  all  grate- 
fully mindful  of  the  exceptionally  flne  highway  surveys  and  the 
resulting  roadway  systems  created  under  the  supervision  of  Thomas 
H.  MacDonald.  Chief  of  the  National  Highway  Administration,  and 
his  famed  staff  of  highway  engineers.  Together,  with  the  highway 
department  of  the  several  States  and  counties,  a  truly  remarkable 
highway  system  has  resulted.  We  reiterate,  this  Nation  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Congressmen  who  authorized  the  pro- 
gram that  granted  Federal  aid  to  help  the  States  make  this  system 
possible.  Progress  never  ceases.  The  world  continues  to  turn. 
Perhaps  history  will  again  repeat  itself  with  respect  to  reemploy- 
ment. When  these  overhanging  war  clouds  blow  away,  perhaps 
those  now  engaged  in  the  production  of  war  materials  will  need 
some  civil  reemployment  project  upon  which  to  rely.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  in  the  20  yeant  that  have  elapsed  since  we 
first  started  our  present  highway  syst'Cm,  we  should  have  learned 
the  value  of  preplanning.  We  should  not  be  caught  short  the 
second  time.  Let  vis  initiate  a  plan  for  suitable  travelways.  All 
the  experts  who  have  been  consulted  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Mississippi  River  parkway  agree  that  such  a  national  trunk  rural 
parkway  Is  a  "natural." 

In  cooperation  with  varloxos  oflicials,  planners,  and  high  way-minded 
people,  there  was  Introduced  Into  Conii^ress  a  year  ago  a  blU,  H.  R, 
3759.  which  has  been  reported  favorabl;,-  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  House.  The  corresponding  Senate  bill  (8.  1978)  has 
been  introduced  into  the  United  St*t4^  Senate.  These  companion 
bllla  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  Nation,  define  a  national 
rural  parkway,  specify  Its  requirements  and  stipulate  the  responsi- 
bilities of  both  the  State  and  Federal  agencies.  It  is  purely  an  en- 
abling act.  It  proposes  a  survey.  It  asks  for  no  funds  in  the  1941 
Budget.  As,  If,  and  when  Congress  paisses  such  a  parkway  bill  and 
the  President  signs  It,  it  will  take  the  State  planning  agencies  and 
Other  public  oflicials  months  to  gather  together  all  the  existing  data 
on  stirveys  and  plans  now  available.  When  these  various  materials 
are  ready  they  will  be  turned  over  to  the  projier  Federal  agency. 
Such  a  survey  will  not  be  ejrpenslve. 

All  the  poaslbllitles  of  the  proposed  survey  of  this  parkway  fit  tn 
with  the  prc^Kwed  De  Soto  four  hundredth  year  anniversary  celebra- 
tion to  be  initiated  In  1941.  It  will  take  months  to  make  the  survey, 
for  the  State  to  acquire  the  needed  rights-of-way  and  easements, 
and  years  to  finish  such  a  parkway. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  follow  the  shore  line  of  the  river  mile  after 
mile,  "niat  indeed  would  be  monotonous.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  parkway  would  be  constructed  over  or  under  the  cliffs  and 
caverns  and  across  rlverbends  and  through  back  country.  Such 
location  also  would  tend  toward  the  niost  economical  cost  of  land 
acquisition,  parkway  road  construction,  and  maintenance.  Where 
more  than  the  main  route  of  the  parkway  is  initially  warranted,  the 
Government  may  designate  subsldary  branches  or  alternate  routes 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  connections  with  the  approaches  of 
the  various  trana-Mlsslssippl  River  bridges,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  sites  for  recreational,  scientific,  or  other  parkway  purposes. 

Numerous  cities  and  towns  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River  came  into  being  with  the  early  river-boat  trade.  They 
were  stabilized  by  the  railways  which  followed  the  river.  They 
flourished  and  grew  as  the  river  and  raU  traflic  gathered  raw  ma- 
terials and  finished  products  from  thu  farms  and  factories  along 
the  river.  As  the  Nation  developed  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  transcontinental  highways,  railways,  and  air- 
ways were  built.  The  Panama  Canal  came  Into  being  permit- 
ting intercoastal  shipping.  Industry  spread  throughout  the  Na- 
tion.    The  Mississippi  River  towns  theref<M-e  need  rclnvlgoratlon. 
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Thta  proposed  parkway  would  constitute  a  "conservation -recrea- 
tion corridor."  In  an  emergency  It  would  serve  as  a  military  high- 
way relief  measure.  It  would  provide  reUel  for  commercial 
thoroughfares.  It  would  assure  accesslbUlty  to  the  river  at  ail 
times  It  would  prove  of  universal  benefit.  It  would  help  the 
urban  and  rtiral  population  and  Increase  Ita  Income  from  the 
travelers  along  this  parkway.  

These  bills  are  now  before  this  Congress.  The  States  have 
pledged  or  are  rapidly  pledging  their  cooperation  to  assist  In  sur- 
veys and  to  furnish  the  right-of-way  if  and  as  needed.  The  park- 
way will  injure  none,  but  will  help  many.  It  Is  so  worthy  that  we 
deem  It  appropriate  that  a  survey  t>e  made.  A  survey  can  be 
made  and  should  be  based  on  the  specifications  contained  In  the 
enabling  act  In  the  congressional  blUs. 

Will  the  BooBevelt  administration  cooperate  in  such  a  survey? 
The  people  of  this  valley  want  an  ansvwr.  Since  actions  always 
sprak  louder  than  words,  the  appropriate  answer  is  action  at  this 
session.  Congressmen,  It  is  up  to  you.  If  this  Is  a  government 
With  imagination,  courage,  and  faith  in  America,  It  should  act. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Congress  to  pass  this  enabling  act.  Now  is 
the  time  to  assure  the  millions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  that  they 
will  receive  due  consideration  for  such  a  tourway.  The  proposed 
parkway  Is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  loglctU  necessity.  It  is  timely  to 
survey  Its  possibilities  before  too  much  money  is  spent  in  the  widen- 
ing of  existing  commercial  highways.  It  is  timely  to  think  in  terms 
of  an  employment  project  that  la  worthy,  useful,  economically 
sound,  and  humanly  desirable.  It  is  obvious  that  parkways  are 
more  uaefvU  than  pyramids.  National  employment  projects  and  pro- 
grams are  problems  facing  all  of  us.  Planning  should  precede 
projects.  Surveys  should  precede  plans.  Specifications  should  pre- 
cede 8\irveys.  Congress  should  enact  these  specifications.  Then 
and  not  until  then  will  State  or  Federal  agencies  be  in  a  position 
to  move  forward. 

Congressional  action  U  th«  next  step.    Thirty  million  people  d&- 

•erve  consideration. 


Public  Defender 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  29.  1940 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public-defender  Idea  Is 
neither  revolutionary,  novel,  nor  impracticable.  It  is  amply 
Justified  by  historical  precedent  and  by  the  proccviure  In  for- 
eign countries.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience. 
An  official  called  paupems  procurator  appears  to  have  existed 
under  the  Roman  Papal  Government — Browning's  poem.  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,  volume  m,  page  279.  There  was  such  an 
cfBcial  In  Spain  In  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  cortez  of  Madglral  (1496)  and  still  more  In  the  celebrated 
one  of  Toledo  (1480)  many  excellent  provisions  were  made  for  the 
equitable  admlnlstraUon  of  Justice,  as  weU  as  regulating  the  tri- 
bunals. The  Judges  were  to  ascertain  every  week,  either  by  personal 
Inf  pectlcn  or  report,  the  condition  of  the  prisons,  the  number  of  the 
prisoners,  and  the  nat\ire  of  the  offenses  for  which  they  were  con- 
fined. They  were  required  to  bring  them  to  a  speedy  trial  and  afford 
every  facility  for  their  defense.  An  attorney  was  provided  at  public 
expense,  under  the  title  of  advocate  for  the  poor,  whose  duty  It  was 
to  defend  the  suits  of  such  as  are  unable  to  maintain  them  at  their 
own  costs.  •  •  •  Severe  penalties  were  enacted  against  venality 
In  the  Judges,  a  gross  evU  under  the  preceding  reigns,  as  weU  as 
against  such  counsel  as  took  exorbitant  fees,  or  even  maintained 
actions  that  were  manifestly  unjust.  (Prescotfs  History  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  IsabeUa,  vol.  I,  p.  194.) 

The  Spanish  law  now  provides  for  the  emplojrment  of  coun- 
sel to  represent  Indigents  In  both  civil  and  criminal  cases — 
"Las  Leyes  de  Enjuiciamlento  Civil  y  Penal."  In  every  dis- 
trict a  lawyer  is  registered  who  takes  ctiarge  of  the  cases  of 
indigents  in  turn. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  the  defense  of  accused  persons 
unable  to  employ  counsel  is  entrusted  to  the  "defensores  de 
pobres  y  ausents" — defenders  of  poor  and  absents.  These 
counsel  are  lawyers  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ar- 
gentina for  life  at  a  monthly  salary.  There  are  also  public 
defenders  for  infants  and  insane  persons. 

In  Prance  there  exists  an  organization  called  "L'Assistance 
Judiciare,"  through  which  persons  without  sufficient  means 
are  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  courts. 
The  bar  in  that  country  is  unified  into  an  order,  assignments 
to  the  defense  of  indigent  prisoners  are  made  by  the  executive 
head  of  the  orders  from  the  bar  in  general,  and  accepted  as 


obligatory.    This  Insures  to  the  defendant  dignified  and  com- 
petent counsel. 

In  Belgium,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  July  30,  1889, 
covering  Judicial  assistance  to  the  poor,  an  indigent  person 
has  the  right  to  choose  a  lawj-er.  who  gives  his  services 
gratuitously.  He  is  called  a  "Pro  Deo"  lawyer.  A  petition 
for  such  free  procedure  must  be  sent  to  the  judge,  who  has 
the  right  to  dismiss  the  petition  or  allow  the  "Pro  Deo"  law- 
yer's appointment,  according  to  what  his  investigation  as  to 
the  prisoner's  circumstances  develops.  The  procedure  has 
this  advantage,  that  the  prisoner,  by  selecting  his  own  attor- 
ney, cannot  be  heard  to  complain  that  he  was  dependent  upon 
counsel  who  is  unsatisfactory  to  him  for  any  reason. 

The  Constitution  of  Mexico  provides  for  the  free  public  de- 
fense of  Its  citizens,  through  the  "Defensores  de  Oflcio."  the 
number  of  whom  Is  stipulated  In  the  "Ley  Organica  de  Min- 
isterio  Publico."  The  constitution  of  each  one  of  the  Mex- 
ican states  provides  also,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state, 
for  the  "Defensores  de  Oflcio,"  whose  number  is  specified  in 
the  "Codigo  de  Procedimientos  Penales"  in  some  Jurisdic- 
tions, and  In  the  "Ley  Organica"  in  others.  The  same  gen- 
eral principle  is  followed,  although  the  various  states  have 
different  forms  and  laws. 

The  Norwegian  act  of  May  22.  1902.  concerning  "procedure 
in  criminal  cases,"  prescribes  that  a  lawyer  must  be  assigned 
by  the  court  for  the  defense  of  any  person  who  is  l)eing  tried 
for  crime,  the  expense  thereof  to  be  borne  by  the  state.  This 
method  of  compensation  insures  a  more  adequate  defense 
than  a  system  of  free  counsel. 

In  England,  counsel  assigned  to  the  defense  of  an  accused 
person  Is  paid  by  the  Government. 

Under  the  criminal  system  in  Denmark,  the  court  appoints. 
In  each  case,  a  prosecutor  and  a  defender  for  the  accused 
persOTi.  Both  of  these  are  selected  from  a  staff  of  public 
attorneys  in  the  particular  city  or  district,  who  have  been 
appointed  iaeforehand  by  the  king  to  handle  public  cases. 

We  can  learn  much  from  foreign  jurisprudence  with  resiject 
to  securing  to  accused  persons  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  despite 
the  so-called  safeguards  of  our  personal  liberties. 

This  idea  is  also  abundantly  Justified  as  humane,  just,  and 
economical  by  the  successful  operation  of  the  public  defender's 
office  in  various  American  commimities. 

While  the  present  movement  is  based  primarily  on  the 
necessity  for  extending  adequate  and  proper  legal  assistance 
to  indigent  accused  persons,  it  is  a  mooted  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  all  accused  persons  should  not  be  defended  by 
the  State. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  approve  of  such  course.  But  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  In  this  connection  that,  according  to  the 
Wetboek  von  Strafvordering — Code  for  Administering  Penal 
Law — of  the  Netherlands,  any  person  accused  of  crime  may 
have  counsel  assigned  to  him,  and  that  the  privilege  is  not 
restricted  to  indigent  persons.  This  counsel  is  chosen  by  the 
president  of  the  court  from  among  the  lawyers  in  his  district. 

THE  FUBUC-DETEUDEK  STSTEM   FOR  THT  UNTTED  STATES 

When  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  year  1914.  created  the 
office  of  public  defender  this  action  was  regarded  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  bar  throughout  the  country 
as  a  novelty,  like  Lochinvar  coming  out  of  the  West.  For 
some  time  to  come  the  advocates  of  the  public  defender 
remained  few  and  far  l>etween.  and  their  solitary  expressions 
were  like  a  voice  cr>ing  in  the  wild3mess. 

Although  the  legal  profession  has  a  tendency,  because  of 
the  very  nature  of  its  activities,  to  be  somewhat  deliberate  in 
accepting  modifications  in  traditional  forms  and  systems, 
nevertheless  experience  has  shown  that  when  in  the  courjie  of 
time,  a^  a  result  of  cl)servation  and  experience,  it  becomes 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  reform,  it  does  not  hesitate  to 
champion  such  a  proposal  and  even  lead  in  its  attainment. 
This  is  just  what  has  happened  to  the  idea  of  the  public 
defender. 

The  action  that  Los  Angeles  took  in  1914  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  its  northern  neighbor,  San  Francisco.  Other  large 
cities  gradually  followed  the  example  of  the  two  metropolitan 
centers  on  the  Pacific  coast.  For  example,  Omaha  acted  in 
1916,  and  Minneapolis  in  1917.    Chicago  installed  the  public- 


defender  system  In  1933,  with  splendid  results.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  State  of  Connecticut  established  the  public-defender 
system  on  a  State-wide  basis.  Such  officials  are  appointed 
by  the  court  in  each  county. 

State  and  local  governments  can  firquently  act  as  experi- 
ment stations  for  new  ideas.  They  are  sometimes  in  a 
better  position  to  do  so  than  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause of  the  vast  extent  of  the  activities  of  the  latter.  In 
this  instance,  the  Federal  Government  has  lagged  behind  the 
progressive  communities.  Consequently,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  still  without  a  public  defender.  A  movement  to 
provide  such  an  officer  in  every  Federal  court  has.  however, 
been  inaugui^ted  and  is  making  strong  headway. 

In  the  fall  of  1937  the  conference  of  senior  circuit  judges, 
which  constitutes  the  governing  body  of  the  entire  judicial 
system,  adopted  a  resolution  approving  in  principle  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  public  defender,  where  the  amoimt  of  crimi- 
nal business  of  the  district  court  justifies  the  app>ointment. 
In  the  fall  of  1938,  and  again  in  the  fall  of  1939,  the  con- 
ference renewed  this  recommendation. 

In  his  Annual  Report  for  1938,  Attorney  General  Cum- 
mings  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the 
public  defender  for  the  Federal  Judicial  system.  He  re- 
marked that — 

Wherever  such  a  system  has  been  in  operation  It  has  proved  suc- 
cessful, both  In  preventing  possible  mlscarrhige  of  Justice  and 
eliminating  dilatory  tactics  and  technical  obstructions  on  the  part 
of  defense  attorneys. 

Attorney  General  Murphy,  in  his  report  to  the  Congress 
for  1939,  made  a  similar  recommendation.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  taking  office,  Attorney  General  Jackson  urged 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  sjrstem  of  public  de- 
fenders in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States.  His 
statement  on  the  subject  is  exceedingly  illuminating  and 
should  receive  the  sympathetic  attention  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  In  Improving  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice.    Attorney  General  Jackson  said: 

Public  defenders  ore  no  longer  a  novelty.  Tlie  subject  has  long 
passed  the  experimental  stape.  For  some  years  the  of.lce  of  public 
defenders  has  been  In  exlst.ence  and  operation  In  a  number  of  com- 
munities, and  In  at  least  one  State  it  hsus  be^n  in  existence  in  every 
county.  Ot>scrvers  and  studrnts  of  the  subject  generally  reach  the 
conclusion  that  In  every  instance  the  Institution  ha.s  been  bene- 
ficial. Not  only  does  It  assure  proper  representation  by  covinsel 
to  an  Individual  defendant,  but  it  makes  a  considerable  contribu- 
tion In  the  direction  of  eliminating  delays  and  technicalities  and 
expediting  trials  This  has  notably  been  the  experience  In  Chicago. 
where  the  office  of  public  defender  was  established  a  few  years  ago. 

The  organized  bar  of  the  country,  speaking  through  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  likewise  officially  gone  on 
record  as  endorsing  the  plan  of  creating  public  defenders  for 
the  Federal  courts. 

I  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  to  create 
the  public-defender  system  throughout  the  Federal  courts. 
It  is  known  as  H.  R.  4782.  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  A  companion  bill  (S.  1845)  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  AsHxmsr. 

We  recognize  the  fundamental  principle  that  a  person  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  counsel.  In 
fact,  this  right  is  guaranteed  by  the  sixth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  Federal  courts 
are  concerned. 

The  Supreme  Court  2  years  ago.  In  a  case  that  has  become 
a  cause  celebre,  held  that  the  constitutional  guaranty  Is  not 
satisfied  by  merely  according  to  the  prisoner  the  right  to  hire 
counsel  if  he  can  afford  to  do  so.  The  constitutional  guar- 
anty goes  further  and  requires,  so  the  Supreme  Court  holds, 
that  the  court  appoint  a  lawyer  to  defend  a  prisoner  who 
Is  impecunious  and  unable  to  pay  for  counsel.  The  system 
of  having  the  court  assign  coimsel  to  indigent  prisoners  is  a 
traditional  practice  that  has  been  in  existence  for  a  great 
many  scars.  How  much  better  it  is,  however,  to  provide  a 
standing  official  whose  duty  it  wiD  be  to  act  as  defense 
counsel  in  such  ca.ses  rather  than  to  have  the  court  select 
some  lawj-er.  frequently  more  or  less  at  random,  to  defend 
a  case  when  the  necessity  arises. 


THI  INAOEQUACT   OT  OTHICR  REMEOTXS 

Various  opponents  of  the  public-defender  idea  have  en- 
thusiastically proposed  three  plans  which  it  is  claimed  will 
be  tin  effective  cure-all  for  the  present  difficulties. 

These  plans  are  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  local  bar  associations  should  furnish  a  corps 
of  reputable  attorneys  to  volunteer  their  servicei.  as  counsel 
for  indigents. 

Second.  That  legal-aid  societies  or  other  voluntary  chari- 
table organizations  should  undertake  the  defense  of  such 
persons. 

Third.  That  the  tried  Judge  should  be  empowered  to  fix 
compensation  to  counsel  in  each  ca;;e,  such  compensation  to 
be  paid  by  the  county. 

Not  one  of  the  prop>osed  remedie.s,  in  my  opinion,  affords 
an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem.  Let  us  examine  each 
proposal : 

I.  If  the  situation  could  be  materially  improved  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  bar  associations  in  supplying  a  list  of 
volunteer  attorneys  to  the  court.  Is  it  not  singular  that  they 
have  not  heretofore  adopted  such  a  course?  Certainly  they 
cannot  plead  ignorance  of  criminal-court  conditions.  Why 
have  not  the  judges,  who  know  the  need  for  competent  coun- 
sel in  assigned  cases,  and  who  have  the  power  lo  designate 
proper  coimscl,  requested  the  assistance  of  the  bar  associa- 
tions in  an  endeavor  to  promote  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice? The  answer  is  a  very  simple  one — reputable  and  busy 
attorneys  do  not  care  to  volunteer  their  services  for  this  im- 
productive  work,  and  the  Judges  are  not  inclined  to  assign 
them,  except  in  rare  instances  and  in  capital  cases.  And.  as 
many  of  you  will  surely  aj^ree.  It  Is  unfair  to  expect  a  lawyer 
to  devote  his  time  and  skill  to  such  gratuitous  sei^ice. 

n.  While  le;:al  aid  societies  have  done  splendid  work  and 
should  be  encouraged,  the  argument  that  they  will  afford  a 
sufficient  substitute  for,  and  render  unnecessary  the  estab- 
lishment of,  public  defenders  is  wholly  without  merit.  In  the 
first  place,  such  associations  are  generally  handicapped  by 
lack  of  sufficient  funds,  as  has  been  evidenced  bj'  their  fre- 
quent and  urgent  appeals  to  the  public  for  financial  support. 
Aside  from  this,  however,  there  is  a  more  potent  and  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  plan.  An  accused  person  should  not 
be  dependent  upon  any  foim  of  charity,  indivdual  or  organ- 
ized, for  the  resources  or  oppwrtunity  to  present  a  merited 
defense.  He  should  be  entitled  as  a  matter  of  abstract  right 
to  be  defended  by  a  sworn  public  official,  who  would  have  a 
positive  duty,  as  well  as  the  power  and  standing,  to  protect 
properly  his  interests.  Neither  private  nor  public  charity, 
no  matter  how  meritorious,  will  avail  as  a  sufficient  substi- 
tute for  the  denial  of  a  legal  requirement.  Justice,  not  char- 
ity, is  the  universal  need. 

in.  As  regards  the  third  plan,  that  of  compensating  as- 
signed counsel:  This,  too,  is  open  to  serious  objection,  since 
it  makes  possible  the  showing  of  favoritism  by  the  judges  to 
certain  lawyers,  and  thus  leads  to  abuses,  of  which  the 
"referee  system"  in  civil  cases  is  a  conspicuous  example.  The 
compensation  awarded  would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  induce 
experienced  trial  counsel  to  accept  the  cases.  Furthermore, 
the  aggregate  of  fees  paid  to  counsel  imder  such  form  of  as- 
signment would  most  likely  result  in  a  greater  expense  to 
the  community  than  the  creation  of  a  public  defender — 
without  the  benefits  accruing  from  such  defender.  There  Is 
no  reward,  except  he  may  figure  that  at  some  time  when  the 
judge  gets  into  motion  a  bankruptcy  part,  he  may  remember 
him.  But  such  are  only  pious  hoj)es  usually.  The  assigned 
lawyer  has  not  inherently  the  interests  of  his  so-caUed  client 
at  heart,  a  client,  a*  it  were,  thrust  upon  him.  He  grumbles 
mayhap  to  himself,  "Why  in  thunder  did  the  judge  pick  on 
me?"  At  best,  the  defendant  gets  a  raw  deal.  Tie  defend- 
ant, be  he  guilty  as  sin.  is  entitled  to  better  treatment. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  creation  of  public  defenders 
is  not  only  a  reform  theoretically  desirable  but  is  also  a  step 
of  major  importance  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  law.  First  and  foremost,  it  assures 
to  indigent  defendants  .suitable  and  proper  representation 
by  counsel.  It  has.  however,  another  and  much  more  far- 
reaching  resTilt — one  possibly  not  intended  by  those  who  first 
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devised  the  plan.  It  leads  to  a  much  more  effective  and 
expeditious  disposition  of  criminal  cases.  The  public  de- 
fender has  no  interest  in  pursuing  dilatory  tactics.  He  is 
under  no  temptation  to  present  highly  technical  or  ill-advised 
defenses.  He  certainly  does  not  adduce  perjured  testimony, 
as  unfortunately  is  occasionally  done  by  some  types  of  law- 
yers. Wherever  the  new  system  has  been  adopted,  the  result 
y\nji  been  a  speeding  up  of  the  administration  of  justice  and 
a  reduction  of  technical  obstructions  to  decisions  on  the 
merits.  This  has  been  the  case  notably  in  Chicago,  where 
all  competent  observers.  Including  those  who  were  skeptical 
when  the  reform  was  first  proposed,  acclaimed  the  beneficial 
results  that  have  accrued  to  the  community  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  public  defender. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  for 
the  Federal  courts,  and  if  public  opinion  in  support  of  such 
legislation  becomes  sufBciently  articulate  it  is  bound  to  pass. 


House  Joint  Resolution  519— To  Authorize  Sale  and 
Charter  by  Maritime  Commission  of  Vessels  for 
Intercoastal  Trade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1940 


BTATEMin^  BY  HON.  MARTIN  P.  SMITH.  OP  WASHINGTON. 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 

statement  made  by  me  Wednesday.  April  24,  1940,  before  the 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

Statement  of  Hom.  Maktin  P   Smith,  a  Rn»Msi3«TAnvi  to  Cokcress 
Prom  the  State  or  Washington 

Mr  SMrrH.  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  ap- 
preciate the  privilege  of  appearing  Iri  behalf  of  Mr.  Bucks  resolu- 
tion as  modlfled  House  Joint  Resolution  519.  I  am  certain  all  of  us 
who  are  from  the  Pacinc  Northwest  appreciate  the  promptness  with 
/  which  your  commute*  has  called  these  hearings.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  utmost  Importance  throughout  our  entire  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  It  particularly  affects  the  Industries  In  my  district.  Unless 
we  can  obtain  some  of  these  vessels  for  our  Intercoastal  trade.  It  Is 
fiolng  to  cause  serious  curtailment  of  employment  In  the  lumber, 
wood  pulp,  flour  milling,  canning,  and  other  Industries  through- 
out the  entire  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  gentleman  from  California.  Congressman  Buck,  has  outlined 
very  clearly.  I  think,  the  purposes  of  the  resolution  and  the  situa- 
tion which  it  is  intended  to  meet.  There  Is  very  little  that  I  -an 
add  to  what  he  has  said.  I  merely  want  to  emphasize  the  emer- 
gency which  exlsta  and  which,  of  course.  Is  thoroughly  familiar  to 
at  least  two  meml)er8  of  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington  |Mr.  WaixcrinI  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  |Mr.  Wii-ch  1 ,  who  has  served  so  ably  for  so 
many  years  on  this  conxmlttee.  It  la  a  real  emergency.  I  know 
that  your  committee  Is  going  to  give  It  very  sympathetic  consider- 
ation, and,  of  course,  this  Is  one  case  where  time  Is  of  the  essence. 
If  we  are  going  to  be  reUeved.  and  Lf  the  emergency  Is  going  to  be 
met.  it  Will  have  to  be  done  soon,  before  we  have  too  many  of  these 
Industries  curtailing  their  operations.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
matter  can  be  acted  upon  soon  In  the  HouNe,  so  that  the  Senate 
will  have  time  to  act  on  It  before  Congress  adjourns.  I  am  In 
hearty  accord  with  what  Mr.  Welch  has  stated  In  regard  to  the  Im- 
portance of  providing  in  this  legislation,  which.  It  secnos  to  me  is 
now  covered  by  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, proper  safeguards  to  absolutely  obviate  and  certainly  pre- 
vent. If  possible,  any  speculation  or  any  profiteering  In  the  sale  or 
chartering  of  these  vessels.  I  believe  that  the  amendment,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Maritime  Commission,  as  now  Incorporated  in  Mr. 
Bvcics  modiflfd  resolution  certainly  should  cover  that  very 
eHectively 

I  would  like  the  privilege.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  Into  the  record 
at  this  point  a  brief  statement  issued  by  a  group  of  the  largest 
manxrfacturers  and  shippers  In  the  State  of  Washington,  setting 
forth  cogent  and  compelling  reasons  for  the  Immediate  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  and  also  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   Smith    (reading)  ; 


"MEMORANDtTM    ON    INTTBCOASTAt,    SimTTNG    STrT.^TIOl* 

"All  Industries  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  which  use  Intercoastal 
shipping  to  domestic  markets  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  are 
terlously  affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  ships  from  those  services — 
for  more  protitable  employment  created  by  the  European  war. 
Twpnty-seven  ships,  or  25  percent  of  the  fleet  plying  between  the 
Paciflc  Northwest  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  will  be  out  of  the  Inter- 
coastal service  by  May  1940.  It  Is  probable  that  the  bottoms 
available  for  this"  vital  domestic  tn>.de  will  be  further  and  pro- 
gresflvely  depleted  as  long  as  war  continues. 

"The  tidewater  .«:awmllls  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  which  have 
heretofore  shipped  their  product  largely  to  intercoastal  markets. 
are  now  being  compelled  to  reduce  such  shipments  to  less  than  60 
percent  of  their  normal  volume;  and  fcice  Imminent  curtailment 
in  production  and  employment. 

"The  wticd-piilp  Industry  of  the  Paclflc  Northwest  normally  ships 
each  year  300.000  tens  Intercoastally  by  water.  These  shipments 
have  now  been  reduced  to  a  rate  of  120000  tons  annually. 

"Oregon  and  Washington  have  shipped  up  to  300.000  tons  of 
flour  annually  through  the  Panama  Canal:  but  tcxiay  this  Industry 
Is  unable  to  obtain  adequate  space  for  the  firm  orders  now  re- 
ceived. This  directly  cuts  down  the  market  for  Northwestern 
grain. 

"A  similar  curtailment  of  Intercoastal  outlets  runs  through  all 
the  water-borne  commerce  of  the  Paclflc  Northwest.  It  Is  causing 
unemployment  which  Is  rapidly  growing  to  serious  proportions. 

"The  Joint  resolution  introduced  by  Representative  BrcK  ( H.  J. 
Res  509)  and  Senator  Johnson  (S.  J.  Res  246)  Is  desisted  to  re- 
lieve this  situation  It  would  suspend,  fnr  the  duration  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  under  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939, 
the  section  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  which  reser\-es  from  use 
Government-owned  ships  which  have  passed  an  age  limit  of  20 
years. 

"The  Joint  resolution  would  make  this  fleet  of  seme  109  old 
ships  available  for  dl-^posltlon  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, for  either  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  as  the  Commission 
may  find  the  vessels  needed. 

"The  Joint  resolution  does  not  propose  any  wholesale  releasing  of 
the  reserve  fleet;  and  would  not  imperil  the  stability  of  the  existing 
commercial  water  carriers  or  their  rate  structures.  It  would  simply 
authorize  the  Commission  to  make  these  boats  available,  Indi- 
vidually or  In  small  groups,  for  designated  trades,  when  and  as  satis- 
fied of  the  need  for  additional  ships. 

"To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Joint  resolution.  It  Is  believed 
desirable  to  provide  authority  for  the  Maritime  Comml-sslon  to  make 
the  ships  available  for  commercial  use  under  charter  as  well  as 
through  sale,  and  to  give  the  Commission  full  authority  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  chartering  which  may  seem  advisable  in 
arranging  for  the  use  of  these  old  vessels  under  the  present 
emergency. 

"The  legislation  should  be  drawn  In  broad  and  simple  terms  which 
place  these  reserve  boats  under  control  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission,  as  to  the  extent  of.  and  the  ways  and  means  by, 
which  they  may  be  placed  in  commercial  service. 

"G.   V.  Hayes.   North   Paclflc  Millers  Association;    C.   B.   Morgan, 
Rayonier.  Inc.;    R.  E.  Seeley,   Puget  Sound   Associated  Mills;   W.  B. 
Greeley.  West  Coast  Lumt>ermen'8  Association. 
"Washington,  D.  C.  April  19,  1940." 

I  would  also  like  to  read  to  you  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Mr. 
C.  H.  Krelenbaum,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Simpson  Logging 
Co  .  Shelton.  Wash.,  bearing  date  March  7.  1940.  which  also  de- 
scribes the  present  emergency  as  It  affects  one  of  the  largest  oper- 
ators and  employers  of  labor  in  my  district.  The  letter  Is  a» 
follows: 

Simpson  Locgino  Co., 
Shelton,  Wash.,  March  7.  1940. 
Hon.  Martin  P.   SMrrn, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deax  Congressman  SMrrw:  The  lumber  Industry  Is  fast  feeling 
the  effects  of  a  situation  which  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  theory 
but  is  now  realized  to  be  a  fact.  It  Is  a  problem  that  will  aflect 
every  employer  and  employee  in  the  Industry,  to  some  extent. 

Your  help  In  the  past  has  always  been  promptly  and  cordially 
given,  although  my  requests  have  been  small.  The  problem  I  am 
putting  before  you  now  is  of  so  great  Importance  that  I  am  stire 
you  win  give  it  your  best  thought  and  every  possible  assistance 
when   the   time   comes. 

Of  course,  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  good  many  steam- 
ships have  been  taken  out  of  the  Intercoastal  as  well  as  the  coast- 
wise routes,  and  sold  or  chartered  into  the  trans-Atlantic  trade. 
Consequently  many  of  cur  sawmills  on  Puget  Sound  and  Grays 
Harbor  are  finding  It  dlfllcult  to  move  lumber,  and  therefore  are 
faced  with  the  drastic  curtailment  of  their  operations  and  the 
enforced  idleness  of  much  labor. 

We  feci  there  Is  a  pcssible  partial  solution  to  this  problem,  and 
our  group  is  moving  In  the  direction  cf  that  solution.  We  have  a 
sales  company  on  Puget  Sound,  owned  by  18  operators  who  employ 
upward  of  4.000  men  in  their  plants,  t)eslde8  the  4.000  or  5,000  men 
involved  in  producing  the  logs  which  these  plants  cut.  This  sales 
company  has  been  shipping  between  17  and  19  percent  of  all  the 
lumber  that  is  shipped  Into  the  Atlantlc-coa.st  market  by  the 
sawmills  of  vrestem  Washington  and  Oregon.  It  has  chartered 
upward  of  2CO.OOO,000  feet  of  steamship-carrying  space  per  year 
for  the  past  2  years,  besides  using  approximately  200.000,000  feet 
of  tonnage  ol  other  carriers. 


Aft«r  the  end  of  March,  this  sales  company  will  find  itself  with 
practically  no  tonnage  available.     This  briefly  is  our  problem. 

This  slttiatlon  affects  the  McCleary  Interests,  our  logging  oper- 
ations and  our  sawmUl,  as  well  as  the  other  operators  previously 
mentioned.  The  Simpson  Logging  Co.  Is  now  in  the  process  cf 
curtaUing  Its  logging  operations,  which  wiU  affect  both  Grays 
Harbor  and  Mason  Counties. 

The  solution  to  this  problem,  we  feel,  lies  with  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  ability  we  may  have  in  convincing  our  steam- 
ship people  that  they  should  risk  taking  over  scrveral  surplus 
ships  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  which  now  lie  in  the  so-called 
boneyard.  The  Maritime  Commission  has  about  20  vessels  which 
are  less  than  20  years  old.  and  which  they  can  dispose  of  in  an 
emergency.  They  have.  I  believe,  about  109  vessels  which  are 
mere  than  20  years  old.  which  they  cannot  sell  without  an  act  of 
Congress  or  Executive  order  from  the  President.  We  are  interested 
prmcipally  In  4  or  8  of  the  20  vessels  which  are  less  than  20  years 
old  and  which  the  Maritime  Commiasion  can  sell. 

The  Commission  has  mdlcated  reluctance  to  sell  these  vessels 
without  an  emergency  which  would  warrant  the  placing  of  these 
vessels  in  the  intercoastal  trade.  Inasmuch  as  our  sales  com- 
pany and  Its  sawmUls  are  not  in  the  steamship  business.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  convince  our  former  steam.shlp  connection 
that  they  should  risk  the  hazard  of  taking  4  or  5  of  these  vessels 
and  placing  them  In  the  Intercoastal  trade. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Seeley.  the  president  of  the  Puget  Sound  Asso- 
ciated Mills  (which  is  the  sales  company  of  which  I  speak).  Is  leav- 
ing here  Monday  for  New  York  to  discuss  this  situation  with  our 
steamship  people.  If  the  steamahlp  people  are  dl.<posed  to  take 
the  risk,  they  will  go  to  Washington.  If  they  should  do  so.  I  have 
requested  that  they  call  upon  you  for  whatever  help  you  may  be 
able  to  give  us. 

In  fact,  it  Is  quite  possible  that  I  might  fly  East  to  assist  In  their 
efforts  before  the  Maritime  Commission.  If  so.  I  will  again  have  the 
pleasure  of  personally  discussing  our  mutual  problems. 

In  case  I  do  not  have  the  opportimlty  to  go  East,  I  know  that 
you  win  do  everything  in  your  power  to  be  of  assistance  to  Mr. 
Seeley. 

With  klndne.st  perFonal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

I  C    H    KREfENBATTM, 

'  Executive  Vice  President. 

In  conclujBion  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  al.oo  pre.sent 
the  statement  of  the  Puget  Sound  Associated  Mills.  Mr.  R.  E.  Seeley, 
president,  which  containe  a  fair  analysts  of  the  entire  .shipping  situa- 
tion in  our  section  of  the  country,  which  is  most  critical.  (The 
statement  followed  ) 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

I  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1940 

Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  April  26,  1940: 

(Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  April  26  19401 

Board  Tebms  St.  Lawkencz  Seaway  Unbound,  RxnNotrs 

The  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  was  con-'^' 

cluslvely    demonstrated    as    unsound    today    In    a    comprehensive 

eccnonalc    survey    promulgated    by    the    Niagara    Frontier    Planning 

Board. 

After  a  broad  study  of  the  economic  ramifications  of  the  project 
and  Its  possible  consequences  from  a  national  standpoint,  the  sur- 
vey pointedly  draws  this  conclusion: 

"The   seaway   would    be   so   generally   ruinous   to   American   com- 
merce and  industry,  labor,  and  capital  that  its  Nation-wide  deleteri- 
ous effects  would  far  exceed  whatever  claimed  advantages  might   i 
redound  to  certain  special  interests  from  the  waterway  or  to  New 
York  State  and  the  Province  of  Ontairlo  from  the  power  plan." 

Prepared  over  a  5-month  period  by  Bertram  D.  Tallumy.  chief 
engineer  of  the  planning  boaid.  and  Miss  Tess  M  Scdweek.  execu- 
tive fecretary.  the  140-page  survey  was  presented  to  members  of  the 
board  at  a  meeting  In  the  home  of  Chairman  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin, 
1014  Delaware  Avenue,  this  afternoon  and  was  unanimously  en- 
dorsed. Copies  will  be  sent  to  the  President,  Members  cf  Ccngrei.8, 
and  other  ofiJcials 

SATS   REPORT  WILL  WARN  UNnTD   BTATFS 

"I  feel  that  this  report  will  unequivocally  demonstrate  to  the 
American  public  how  detrimental  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  would 
be  to  the  n^itionai  welfare,"  Mr.  Hamlin  told  the  board  this  after- 
noon. 

It  embodies  Its  major  findings  in  24  points.    They  follow: 
1.  The  minimum  total  cost  of  the  whole  St.  Lr.wrence  project  for 
]>oUi  the  United  States  and  Canada  wotild  be  $1,120,588,000.     This 


figure  Is  founded  on  Government  estimates.     It  Is  about  throe  times 
the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal 

2.  The  St.  Lawrence  project,  on  the  ba-sls  of  experience  with  simi- 
lar works,  probably  wculd  cost  more  than  the  $1,120,588,000  A 
total  of  $375,000,000  was  ."pent  on  the  Panama  Canal,  althouTh  It 
had  been  estimated  to  cost  only  $160,000,000;  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
and  Ship  Canal  cost  $33,000,000  Instead  of  $16,000,000;  and  the  Suea 
Canal  cost  $80,000,000  Ini-tead  of  $30,000,000. 

UNrrED   STATES   TAXPATERS   WOtTLD   StTTTER 

3  At  least  85  percent  of  the  United  States  share  of  the  project's 
cost  would  be  borne  by  American  taxpayers,  who  would  be  the 
victims  of  unfair  discrimination:  These  taxpayers  live  In  the  region 
which  could  not  be  bencflted  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  even  if 
claims  of  proponents  were  valid. 

4.  American  labor,  transportation  and  Indtostry.  on  the  Govern- 
ment's estimates  of  probable  seaway  trafflc,  would  lose  $109,647,000 
a  year:  Diversion  of  busine.ss  from  American  transport atlon  sys- 
tems to  foreign  carriers,  diversion  of  Canadian  export  grain  move- 
ment from  the  United  States  and  loss  to  American  coal  producers 
account  for  this  figure. 

5.  The  net  loss  to  the  United  States  would  be  $76.5&5,000  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  the  Governments  estimates  of  seaway  traffic: 
This  sum  represents  the  difference  between  two  factors:  One  Is 
the  loss  to  established  American  commerce  and  Industry  plus  the 
expense  to  American  taxpayers;  the  other  Is  the  possible  ratio 
saving  by  shipping  via  the  St.  Lawrence. 

■WOtTLD    BE    CLOSED    PART    OF    TEAR 

6.  During  42  percent  of  the  year,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seriway  could 
not  be  fully  utilized:  The  route  would  be  closed  because  of  ice 
conditions. 

7.  The  American  farmer  wovUd  not  gain  from  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway:  Export  grain  would  be  the  chief  American  agricultural 
product  to  be  shipped  through  the  waterway.  Even  if  a  possible 
maximum  saving  of  3  cents  a  bushel  were  realized,  this  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  foreign  purchaser  and  vessel  owner. 

8.  American  manufacturers,  who  have  cultivated  this  country's 
great  Inland  market,  would  be  seriously  damaged  by  foreign  cona- 
petltlon  resulting  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway:  Allen  tramp 
steamers  would  dimap  cheaply  produced  commodities  on  this  cMr- 
rently  protected  Great  Lakes  market. 

9.  Foreign  tramp  ships  would  have  almost  exclusive  use  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway:  American-owned  vessels  of  sufficiently  shal- 
low draft  to  ply  the  proposed  waterway  comprise  only  5  ]>ercent  of 
the  world's  merchant-ship  tonnage. 

NO  COASTAL  BENDTTB  KXPECnD 

10  No  route  for  more  profitable  trade  between  American  ports 
wculd  be  offered  by  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway:  The  location  of  the 
St  Lawrence  Is  such  that  no  appreciable  coastal  or  Intercoastal 
commerce  would  occur. 

11.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  not  carry  the  volume  of  traffic 
nor  bring  the  savings  in  shipping  rates  to  the  exaggerated  degree 
cited  by  many  proponents:  They  have  set  the  probable  tonnage  at 
11,496.000  and  the  probable  savings  at  $45,516,000  annually.  The 
more  accurate  estimate  is  3,873,000  for  tonnage  and  $8,822,000  for 
savings. 

12.  The  net  loss  each  year  to  American  commerce  and  Industry 
and  to  the  American  taxpayer,  on  the  basis  of  more  accunite  figures 
for  estimated  tonnages  and  savings,  would  be  $42,233,000:  The 
United  States  investment  In  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  result 
in  lower  earnings  and  higher  taxes. 

13.  Maintenance  of  wholly  cordial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  might  be  endangered  by  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way :  Serious  questions  could  arise  as  to  responsibility  for  defense  of 
the  waterway  In  times  of  war  as  to  preservation  of  water  levels  la 
Canadian  harbors  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  River. 

MICHIGAN   SOVESnCNTr 

14.  Surrender  of  United  States  sovereignty  over  Lake  Michigan 
would  result  from  any  treaty  which,  like  the  proposed  treaty  of 
1938.  limited  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  lake  at  Chicago:  It 
would  prevent  further  development  of  the  Great  Lakes-Gulf  of 
Mexico  waterway  by  the  United  States. 

15  The  proposal  for  restoration  of  Niagara  Palls  beauty  and  for 
further  power  generation  there  has  been  inexcusably  made  con- 
tingent on  the  whole  St.  Lawrence  project.  There  is  no  engineer- 
ing demand  for  tying  up  the  needed  Niagara  Falls  project  witb 
the  St.  Lawrence  development. 

16.  The  United  States  would  6Ub.<;ldize  Canadian  power  to  the 
extent  of  $48,860,000  This  figure  is  reached  by  taking  the  mlnl- 
rr-um  cost  ($90,000,000)  for  the  Canadian  share  of  the  power,  under 
the  least  expensive  plan  yet  advanced,  and  deducting  costs  strictly 
chargeable  to  power  ($41,140,000)  under  the  present  plan. 

SHOtJLD  DIVORCE  TWO  PLANS 

17.  It  is  perfectly  practical  to  divorce  the  seaway  and  power  por- 
tions of  the  general  St.  Lawrence  plan.  There  is  no  Justification 
for  burdening  the  proposed  power  development  with  the  unsound 
seaway  proposal. 

18  The  amount  of  power  which  would  be  created  on  the  United 
States  side  of  the  river  for  $200,065,000  under  the  present  St  Law- 
rence scheme  could  be  produced  for  only  $90,000,000  without  the 
navltjatlon  project :  The  St.  Lawrence  Power  Development  Commis- 
sion set  $90,000,000  as  a  reasonable  ccst  of  power  works  on  the 
American  side  of  the  International  Rapids  section. 
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19  W^fttPTer  pcwpT  benefits  might  result  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  wouM  affect  cnlv  the  State  of  New  York  and  eastern  Canada: 
The  St  Lawrence  plan  does  not  envision  sale  of  United  States  power 
beyond  the  confines  of  New  York  State. 

20.  Neither  New  York  City  nor  western  New  York  Is  a  practical 
market  for  St  Lawrence  power.  Under  exlstu;g  delivery  conditions 
power  from  nearer  sources  U  more  practical  and  economical  for 
these  areas. 

tSTl MATES   TOO    OPTTMLSTIC 

21.  Previous  estimates  of  Increased  power  demand  In  New  York 
Btate  are  too  optimistic:  The  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  find.'* 
that  the  demand  in  1932  probably  wUl  not  exceed  21.000.000,000 
kilowatt-hours 

22  Overdevelopment  of  hydroelectric  power  Is  a  dangerous  policy 
to  pursue:  When  generatlns  plants  are  built  without  an  adequate 
miirket  for  the  power  the  capital  charges  accumulate  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  project  never  pays. 

23  Adequate  and  economical  power  potentialities,  apart  from  the 
Bt  Lawrence  River,  exist  today  In  New  York  State  and  eastern 
Canada:  Two  otitstandlng  example*  are  the  Ottawa  River  In  Catiada 
ar.d  Nia(nira  Palls 

24  Prrgresslve  development  of  Nta(?ara  Falls  power  potentialities 
Independent  of  the  seaway  and  in  step  with  power  requirements  is 
the  most  practical  plan:  This  would  eliminate  economic  hazards  to 
the  new  developments  and  to  existing  plants. 

The  repcrt  points  out  that  the  United  States'  share  of  the  cost 
will  be  a  maximum  of  1573.221,000. 

From  my  own  study  I  find  that  the  suggested  plans  would 
give  Canada  full  credit  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  Welland 
CanaJ.  which  is  completed  and  has  been  in  usage  for  many 
years.  It  Is  my  belief  that  we  should  not  give  credit  for  a 
waterway  already  In  existence  unless  our  authority  over  that 
waterway  be  extended  at  least  to  the  center  of  same. 


Michigan  Chiefs  of  Police  Laud  Work  of  F.  B.  I. 
and  Protest  Against  Smear  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

-...^  OF  MICHIGAN 

"        IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25, 1940 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  attempts  of 
certain  elements  in  this  country  to  discredit  the  splendid 
work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  appear  to  be 
melting  under  the  spotlight  of  the  facts.  Milton  once  said, 
"Truth  is  as  Impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward  touch  as 
the  sunbeam."  When  one  compares  the  recorded  facts  con- 
cerning the  great  accomplishments  of  the  F.  B.  I.  in  protect- 
ing the  citizens  of  this  Nation  against  underworld  and  sub- 
versive groups,  the  distorted  claims  of  the  latter  collapse 
under  their  owti  weight. 

Those  launching  this  attempted  smear  campaign  against 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  its  Director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  would  hardly  dare  claim  that  the  great  law-enforcing 
groups  of  this  Nation  are  in  some  sort  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  citizens.  Persons  making  such  claims  would  be  laughed 
Into  the  ocean  and  told  to  hike  for  their  home  abroad.  Yet 
the  P.  B.  I.,  which  is  being  attacked,  dees  have  the  support  of 
the  law-enforcement  groups. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Chief  of 
Police  Pred  H.  Genske.  of  Saginaw.  Mich.,  which  contains  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Michigan  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  praising  the  cooperation  of  the  P.  B.  I.,  endorsing  the 
leadership  of  Director  Hoover,  and  criticizing  movements  to 
discredit  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Whose  word  shall  we  take?  The  leaders  selected  and  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers  to  uphold  law  and  order  or  the  mud 
slingers  with  sinister  motives? 

I  am  satislted  the  Michigan  Chiefs  of  Police  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  I  wholeheartedly  approve  the  resolution 
they  have  adopted. 

Their  views  and  the  resolution  follow: 

CiTT  or  Saginaw,  Mich.,  April  23,  1940. 
Hon    FuTD  L.  Ca^wroRD. 

Mcmt>er  o/  Congress,  1008  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D    C. 
Dear   Congressman   Crawforb:  Following   is   quoted   rrrbatlm    a 
re.solutiou  unanimously  adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 


Michigan  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  during  a  meeting  at  East 
Lanslns?.  March  12,  1940: 

"Whereas  the  police  departments  of  Michigan  have  always  re- 
ceived the  utmost  cooperation  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl- 
g:itlon:  and 

"Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  police  chiefs  of 
Michigan  that  an  unwarranted  attempt  l.s  beln?  made  to  curtail  tho 
activities  of  th*?  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  through  crlticLsm 
aimed  at  Its  Director:  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Michigan  Association  of  Chiefs  cf  Police, 
through  Its  e.xecutlve  committee,  in  meeting  at  East  Lan-slnp  on 
March'  12.  1940.  herebv  endorse  the  splendid  work  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  and  protest  any  movement  seeking  to  discredit  this  organi- 
zation or  curtail  its  activities." 

In  addition  to  a  sincere  endorsement  of  sentiment*  contained  In 
this  resolution.  I  want  to  state  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr  Hoover,  has  been  of  Invalu- 
able service  to  this  department.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  but  we  have 
evidence  of  the  efficient  work  of  the  Bureau.  We  have  always  found 
Its  agents  to  be  gi-ntlemen.  sincere  In  the  pursuit  of  their  duties, 
and  always  ready  to  lend  aid  wherever  possible  within  the  scope  of 
their  authority 

It  would  be  distressing  Indeed  to  be  deprived  of  even  a  small  part 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  bis  organization. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  H.  Oenskk. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Western  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29.  1940 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    THE    WESTERN     ASSOCIATION    OF    STATE 

HIGHWAY  OFFICIALS 


Mr.  ANGELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Western  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  has  just  completed  its  nineteenth 
annual  meeting.  The  association  adopted  resolutions  which 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  western  portion  cf  the  United 
States  and  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  highway  sys- 
tems. As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  ask  leave  to  extend  these 
resolutions.    They  are  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION    1 

Whereas,  for  the  past  25  years,  through  cooperation  between  the 
State  highway  departments  and  the  Public  Roads  Administration, 
there  has  been  constructed  in  the  United  States  a  system  of  high- 
ways which  Is  outstanding  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  from  the  funds  allocated,  the  people  of  the  Nation  now 
have  a  capital  Investment  of  at  least  75  percent  of  such  funds  which 
Is  still  paying  returns  to  them:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  apparent  tendency  on  the  part  of  other 
agencies  to  create  a  duplicating  agency  to  carry  en  similar  types 
of  work;  and 

Whereas,  throu(?h  the  cooperation  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  basic  data  have  been 
compiled  which  now  are  available  to  determine  comprehensive  State 
highway  programs;    and 

Whereas,  through  the  present  cooperative  arrangement  there  has 
been  developed  In  the  State  highway  departments  and  the  Public 
Roads  Administration  a  trained  engineering  personnel  and  organiza- 
tion competent  to  carry  on  hlghway-bulldlng  activities:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  Association  of  State  Hl'^hway  Offlclals, 
representing  the  highway-construction  activities  of  the  12  Western 
States,  does  hereby  vigorously  oppose  any  change  In  the  funda- 
mental procedure,  organization,  and  methods  of  allocating  funds 
arid  designating  road  systems  and  mileage;  and  be  It  further 

Reserved.  That  It  Is  the  considered  opinion  cf  this  association 
that  any  Federal  funds  in  the  future  to  be  used  for  highway  ccn- 
ftruction  should  be  e.xpended  through  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  the  Public  Roads  Administration  and  no  other  Federal 
agencies. 

RESOLtmON    n 

Be  it  Resolved.  That  In  the  future  the  Western  Association  of  State 
Highway  OCQcials  shall  include  the  States  of  Arizona.  California. 
Colorado.  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Oregon.  Te.xas,  Utah. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming,  and  that  no  further  rererente  to  the  11 
Western  States  In  correspondence  or  otherwise  will  be  made. 

RESOLUTION   IXI 

Whereas  under  the  existing  law  end  regulations  there  is  unn'^ccs- 
sary  and  definite  confusion  with  respect  to  the  avaUablllly  of  lorest- 
liighway  funds;  Now,  therefore,  be  il 
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Resolved.  That  the  Western  Association  of  State  Highway  Offlclals 
reccnxmends  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  the  separation  of 
forest-highway  funds  from  otber  forest-road  funds  In  making  future 
authorizations  or  appropriations. 

KZSOLUnON    IT 

WhereaA  the  Federal  Government  la  coUectlng  from  the  highway 
users  more  special  taxes  than  are  being  returned  to  the  various  Slates 
and  subdivisions  thereof  for  the  purpoee  of  systematic  and  coordi- 
nated highway  construction:  Now.  thocfore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  re^eetfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  that  It  make  available  all  of  the  highway  user  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  for  such  systematic  and  coordi- 
nated highway  construction  through  State  highway  departmeuts  and 
the  PubUc  Reads  Administration. 

uaoLtmoM  V 

Whereas  there  has  now  been  Introduced  Into  Congress  proposed 
legislation  providing  aid  to  the  SUtes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  acquisition  of  righu-of-way  upon  application  by  the 
8tat«  highway  departments:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Association  of  State  Highway  Of&clals 
endorse  in  principle  such  proposed  legislation. 

BBBOLtrnoir  vi 

Whereas  exLttIng  authorization  for  Federal  participation  In  high- 
way construction  expires  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1941;  and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introdticed  continuing  such  Federal 
participation:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resoltvd.  That  the  Western  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
respectfully  urge  early  and  favorable  action  on  such  pending  legis- 
lation; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  amount  of  authorization  for  the  fiscal  years 
1942  and  1043  be  not  less  than  the  amounU  of  the  1938  and  1939 
authorization :  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  telegraphed  to  the 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Roeds  Committees  and  to  the 
congressional  delegates  from  the  12  States  in  the  association. 

KESOLUTION    VH 

Whereas  there  have  been  many  meetings  of  the  Western  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials,  and  from  these  meetings  have  come 
the  outstanding  ideas  regarding  our  future  highway  programs  a£ 
expressed  by  those  highway  ofBclals  most  vitally  concerned;   and 

Wbereas  this  Information  Is  of  great  value  to  the  people  of  our 
States,  especially  road  users  and  those  interested  in  road-building 
activities:  and 

Whereas  in  the  part  proper  methods  of  acquainting  these  Inter- 
ested people  with  these  facts  bave  not  been  taken:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  be  the  duty  of  each  State  highway  department 
represented  to  give  full  publicity.  Information,  and  explanation  to 
the  public  of  these  Important  matters  which  have  been  brought  out 
in  the  convention;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  It  be  the  duty  of  each  State  In  the  Western  Arro- 
datlon  of  State  Highway  Officials  to  continue  throughout  the  year 
a  campaign  of  publicity  to  keep  these  matters  before  the  public. 

REsoLDTioi*  vrn 

Whereas  the  actions  taken  by  this  meeting  of  the  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials  should  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
congressional  delegates  from  each  of  the  States  of  this  association: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  be  the  duty  of  each  State  highway  department 
In  this  association  to  Immediately  forward  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  each  Member  of  their  respective  congressional  delegation. 

I  RESOLtrnON    IX 

Whereas  Robert  A.  Allen,  president,  of  Nevada;  Burton  O.  Dwyre, 
vice  president,  of  New  Mexico;  and  E.  C.  Knowlton.  secretary -treas- 
urer, of  Utah,  retiring  officers  of  this  organization,  have  given  a 
large  amount  of  tbelr  time  and  abiUtles  to  furthering  the  work  of 
the  Western  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  and  speclflcaUy 
have  appeared  before  committees  In  Congress  and  promoted  by 
their  efforts  the  furthering  of  the  highway  program  and  the  States 
representee!  in  the  Western  Aa60ciati<Hi  of  State  Highway  Officials: 
Mow.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  extend  to  tbexn  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their 
faithful  and  diligent  services. 

RESOLtmOK  X 

Whereas  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  Slate  Highway  Officials,  held  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  has 
been  outstandingly  successful;  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  this  convention  has  been  due  to  those 
who  made  the  arrangements  and  furnished  the  finances  for  carry- 
ing It  on:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Re9olv>ed.  That  this  association  extend  its  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  the  Honorable  John  E.  Miles,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  the  Honorable  Mayor  Alfredo  Ortiz,  of  Santa  Pe.  to  Burton 
O.  Dwyre,  State  highway  engineer,  and  his  splendid  highway  or- 
ganization, to  the  New  Mexico  representatives  of  the  public  roads 
administration,  together  with  their  ladles,  and  to  their  efficient, 
courteous,  and  charming  stenographic  help:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  newspapers  at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  be  complimented  for  the  exceUent  publicity  which  they 
have  given  the  convention;  and  be  It  further 


Resolf<ed,  That  the  New  Mexico  State  police  be  comnended  for 
their  efficient  and  courteous  service  rendered  to  the  convention. 
Respectfully  submitted  by: 

C.  P  Seitried.  Wyoming. 
Dr   W.  I  Hrw-rs. 

Public  Roads  AdnvtnUtration.  San  Francisco, 
H.  R.  Flint,  Idaho, 

D.  A.  McKiNNON,  Montana, 
Ivan  J.  Hu.ton,  New  MlxIco, 

Resolutions  Committee, 


A  Labor  View  of  Manat^ement's  Present  Duty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  L.  HUTCHESON 


Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  10  years  prior  to  my 
coming  here  as  a  Representative  of  the  Tlilrd  District  of 
Ohio,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  representative  of  or- 
ganized labor — as  trial  attorney  for  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  and  is  its  general  president,  William  L.  Hutcheson.  Mr. 
Hutcheson  also  is  first  vice  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

Throughout  those  10  years  of  service  in  the  cause  of  labor, 
by  my  frequent  contacts  and  association  with  him.  I  learned 
to  know,  love,  and  respect  Mr.  Hutcheson.  Mr.  Hutcheson  is 
an  ideal  labor  leader.  He  is  ever  alert  and  vigilant  In  the 
advancement  of  labor's  cause — a  militant,  two-fisted  fighter 
in  behalf  of  organized  labor  and  the  laboring  men  and  women 
of  this  country.  At  the  same  time  he  Is  reasonable,  just,  fair, 
and  square  with  industry  and  the  employers  of  labor. 

Above  all,  he  is  a  real  American — stands  foursquare  for  the 
American  system  of  government,  its  constitution  and  laws, 
its  traditions,  and  the  guaranteed  rights  of  its  citizens. 

As  a  cliampion  of  organized  labor  and  its  advancement  in 
accordance  with  the  form  of  government  adopted  and  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  he  has 
been  the  spearhead  against  radicalism  and  its  insidious  in- 
vasion of  the  high  places  of  labor,  its  offices,  as  well  as  bold 
Interjection  among  its  rank  and  file. 

Mr.  Hutcheson  further  believes  that  labor  and  Industry, 
working  together,  can  put  the  idle  back  to  work,  allay  indus- 
trial strife,  and  restore  prosperity  solely  through  noninter- 
ference from  government  and  by  being  left  alone  to  solve  the 
labor  problems  between  themselves. 

That  you  may  have  the  opportunity,  my  colleagues,  to  re- 
flect on  the  wise  and  timely  counsel  of  a  great  labor  leader,  I 
quote  an  address  by  Mr.  Hutcheson,  broadcast  on  April  23, 
1940.  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  The  subject  of  this 
address  was  A  Labor  View  of  Management's  Present  Duty. 
It  follows : 

At  the  outlet.  I  want  to  make  plain  that  I  am  not  here  to 
discuss  any  of  the  controversial  pomts  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. There  are  many  subjects  which  labor  and  maaagement 
approach  with  naturally  different  views. 

Tonight  I  Intend  to  confine  myself  solely  to  that  wide  field  where 
labor  and  management  have  a  comirion  Interest.  It  is  my  purpose 
tonight  to  bring  a  charge  against  the  executives  of  American  In- 
dustry. It  Is  a  charge  that  I  make,  dispassionately,  and  In  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness.  And  It  is  a  charge  that  is  written  large  In 
the  heart*  of  millions  of  workers,  who  stalk  unemployed  throogli 
the  streets  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  preface  to  this  charge,  I  want  you  to  cast  your  recollection 
back  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  I  want  to  trace  with  you  the 
cotirse  which   Industry  and  labor  alike  have  followed   since   1900. 

Long  before  that  labor  had  been  working  and  planning  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  and  the  prospects  of  the  average  worker.  Labor  was 
striving  for  better  conditions  of  employment,  for  a  saving  wage, 
for  shorter  hours,  and  for  the  general  recognition  of  collective 
bargaining. 

Management,  too.  had  a  goal  that  It  was  seeking.     It  was  think- 
ing In  terms  of  more  etiiricnt  production  through  new  toola 
vkcre  being  placed  in  Its  h,inds. 
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The  elPctrJc  motor  was  b«>g!nnlng  to  be  used  In  Indxistry.  the 
automobile  tr.dustry  was  starting— 4,100  cars  were  produced  that 
year  -the  movies  were  in  the  making  and  aviation  was  walling  to 
be    born.     America   was   on   the    tlireshold   of    its   real    Indtutrlal 

growth 

Through  the  combination  of  American  invention.  American 
executive  genius.  AmPrtcan  management,  and  American  labor,  the 
America  of  1900  was  transformed  into  the  America  of  1920.  Dur- 
ing thos«  20  years  nianagement  and  labor,  capital  and  investment. 
were  left  rea  onably  free  to  solve  their  own  problems,  to  settle 
their  own  di.Terences.  to  make  their  own  mistakes,  and  to  attain 
their  own  objectives. 

Out  of  the  experiences  of  those  20  years  American  management 
and  American  labor  worked  out  a  new  and  an  inspiring  theory  of 
industrial  economics.  They  asserted  that  the  higher  the  wage  that 
could  be  paid  to  American  labor,  the  greater  market  there  would 
be  for  American  goo<ls  The  larger  market  thus  created,  they 
declared,  would  pave  the  way  for  the  efficiencies  of  mass  produc- 
tion Mass  production  of  American  goods  would  permit  the  re- 
duction of  selling  prices  to  the  consumer.  We  called  that  theory 
the  theory  of  high  production,  hl^h  wages,  and  low  prices. 

Through  this  sjratem  we  we:.,  able  to  raise  the  average  standard 
of  living  in  the  United  States  to  the  highest  level  that  this  or 
any  other  country  had  ever  known.  Through  that  system  the 
average  worker's  family  was  able  to  .secure  a  larger  share  of  the 
fruits  of  Industry.  Through  that  system,  the  average  American 
home  had  bathtubs,  electric  lights,  pianos,  phonographs,  radios, 
and  a:i  the  things  that  make  for  comfortable  living. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  stress  is  that  while  management  and 
labor  were  left  to  their  own  devices,  while  they  could  exercise 
to  the  full  th?  rights  and  resporLsiblUties  of  free  enterprise,  with- 
out Interference  from  bureaucrats.  America  went  forward  and  all 
classes  of  Americans  prospered. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  Great  War.  however,  certain  strange  and 
alien  theories  began  to  creep  Into  the  relations  between  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  government.  So  much  achievement  had  not  been 
won  by  latKjr  and  management  in  so  many  directions  without 
abuses  of  power.  Compared  to  the  magnitude  of  America  s  accom- 
plishments, those  abuses  were  the  exceptions  and  not  the  rule. 
Yet  viewed  solely  as  abuses  some  were  real  and  Important  They 
gave  goverrunent  a  reason  for  stepping  actively  Into  the  Industrial 
scene. 

As  alwasrs,  government's  hand  was  heavy.  It  pressed  the  Innocent 
to  attack  the  guilty.  It  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  relations 
between  management  and  labor.  In  the  taxes  it  Imposed  on  the 
operations  of  industry,  and  in  control  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
old  enterprises  are  expanded  and  new  enterprises  are  financed. 

Labor  Is  much  more  sensitive  to  changes  In  the  Industrial  field 
than  Is  either  management  or  capital.  Labor  viewed  this  incursion 
<jf  government  into  the  field  of  free  industrial  enterprise  with  sus- 
picion and  distrust.  Labor  has  a  greater  stake  than  either  capital 
or  management  in  the  progress  and  the  expansion  of  Industry.  Cap- 
ital can  change  from  one  field  to  another.  Management  can  move 
freely  from  one  part  of  the  corintry  to  another.  Labor,  however, 
with  specialized  skill,  with  meager  reserves,  and  with  limited  alter- 
natives, depends  for  Its  very  bread  and  butter  upon  the  solidity  and 
permanence  of  its  Jobs.  When  trouble  comes  to  Industry,  capital 
and  management  may  lose  money,  but  lalxjr  loses  work. 

Labor  apprehends  and  opposes  dangerous  trends  long  before  they 
are  apparent  or  important  to  management. 

So  that  at  a  time  when  unemployment  was  relatively  small,  when 
the  country  was  already  in  the  upswing  of  post-war  prosperity,  labor 
IsFued  a  solemn  warning  to  management  and  to  the  public. 

In  the  1923  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  In 
Portland.  Oreg..  the  following  declaration  was  unanimously  adopted. 
I  quote  in  part : 

"The  largest  freedom  of  action,  the  freest  play  for  Individual 
Initiative  and  genitis  In  Industry  cannot  be  had  under  the  shadow  of 
constant  Incompetent  political  Interference,  meddlesomeness,  and 
restriction. 

•Tl»e  threat  of  State  Invasion  of  industrial  life  Is  real.  The  con- 
tinual clamor  for  extension  of  State  regulatory  powers  tinder  the 
guise  of  reform  and  deliverance  from  evil  can  but  lead  into  greater 
confusion  and  more  hopeless  entanglement. 

••The  ambition  to  build  must  be  saved;  the  abuses  must  be  eradi- 
cated by  means  of  organizations  t>efltting  the  state  of  our  develop- 
ment and  the  demands  of  our  time.  In  no  other  way  can  Industry 
continue  that  growth  which  Is  required  to  satisfy  cur  ever-growing 
demand  for  commodities  and  avoid  submersion  In  a  wave  of  blight- 
ing political  domination. 

•The  organized  functional  elements  In  Industry  will  find  easy  of 
solution  those  problems  to  which  politicians  now  turn  their  atten- 
tion In  futility.  Industry  must  organize  to  govern  itself,  to  impose 
•upon  itself  tafcks  and  rules,  and  to  bring  order  into  its  own  house. 
Our  people  cannot  live  and  thrive  under  the  regime  of  bureaucracy 
that  threatens  unless  industry  solves  its  own  problems." 

Seventeen  years  ago  labor  issued  that  warning.  Seventeen  years 
ago  labor  prophesied  the  disasters  that  were  latent  In  government 
Interference  with  the  processes  of  free  industrial  enterprise. 

Again  and  again  In  Its  yearly  conventions  labor  has  repeated  that 
warning.  It  has  again  and  again  boldly  asserted  that  bureaucratic 
domination  paralj^zes  Industry.  In  season  and  out  of  season  it  has 
fought  to  keep  the  dead  hand  of  government  away  from  the  wheels 
of  Indtistry.  Even  at  the  cost  of  temporary  advantages  it  has  stead- 
fastly held  tr\ie  to  Ita  convictions  and  Its  traditions. 


In  the  past  decade  labcr  has  seen  seme  of  Its  cherished  dreams 
come  true.  It  has  seen  Its  right  to  bargain  collectively  embodied 
in  the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  seen  the  establishment  of  reasonable 
standards  for  hours  of  work  and  for  scales  of  wages.  It  has  secured 
reasonable  standards  of  hours  and  wages  on  Government  contracts. 
It  has  been  courted  and  comforted  by  these  In  power.  It  has  even 
been  led  up  on  a  high  mountain  and  promised  the  domination  of 
Industry  if  it  would  follow  obediently  wherever  government  led. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  labor  has  held  fast  to  its  Independence.  For 
It  has  known  that  what  government  gives  government  can  take 
away.  And  in  spite  of  the  gifts  of  government  to  labor,  it  knows 
there  are  still  10.000.000  idle  workers  walking  the  streets. 

And  today  labor  Is  openly  challenging  the  theory  that  govern- 
ment can  cure  America's  industrial  Ills.  Labor  today  is  surer  than 
ever  before  that  only  throiich  the  stimulation  of  industry  and  busi- 
ness can  employment  become  stabilized  and  unemployment  reduced. 
The  meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation 
cf  Labor  at  Miami  on  January  31.  1940.  Issued  the  declaration  that — ■ 
"We  urge  that  all  government  actions  that  tend  unnecefsarlly 
to  disccurnge  business  expansion  cease,  and  that  a  positive  effort  be 
made  to  encourage  greater  industrial  activity.  We  have  learned  a 
lesson  that  when  opportunities  of  profit  diminish,  opportunities  for 
Jobs  likewise  disappear." 

I  have  dwelt  on  labor's  fight  for  Independence  and  labor's  struggle 
for  free  enterprise  as  an  introduction  to  the  charges  I  would  pre- 
sent tonight  against  management.  While  labor  has  been  enduring 
the  sweat  and  the  toll  of  battle,  what  has  management  been  doing 
to  resist  government  domination  of  business?  What  has  manage- 
ment done  to  protect  the  freedom  of  industry  and  labor? 

I  charge  the  leaders  of  American  business  with  failure  to  be 
leaders  in  the  fight  against  bureaucratic  control  of  Industry. 

I  charge  them  with  lack  of  effective  action,  while  the  shackles 
were  being  laid  on  free  enterprise. 

I  charge  them  with  lack  of  effective  organization  to  resist  policies 
which  they  knew  were  di';astrcus  to  the  public  and  to  labor. 

I  charge  them  with  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
extol  the  merlt.s  of  their  products  and  practically  nothing  to  tell 
the  public  the  needs  and  the  necessities  of  business. 

I  charge  them  with  failure  to  drive  home  to  the  public  and  to 
the  politician  that  restrictions  on  business  Inevitably  bring  in  their 
train  contraction  and  unemployment. 

I  charge  them  with  timidity  in  resisting  the  mounting  taxes,  which 
reduced  the  ability  of  business  to  expand  pay  rolls. 

I  charge  them  with  short-sightedness  when  they  failed  to  awaken 
the  public  to  the  results  they  knew  would  flow  from  the  infiltra- 
tion of  government  Into  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

Finally.  I  charge  the  executives  of  American  business  with  maas 
cowardice  in  permitting  key  industries  to  be  purloined  and  broken 
one  by  one.  with  resulting  unemployment  to  labor,  without  rushmg 
In  unison  to  their  defense. 

Four  months  ago.  In  a  congress  of  American  industry,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  formulated  a  declaration  of  principles 
in  which  they  stated  the  objectives  which  they  beUeved  Industry 
should  set  for  Itself. 

I  quote  from  that  declaration: 

"The  contribution  that  American  industry  can  make  to  the 
national  welfare  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  free  enterprise 
and  individual  initiative.  Laws  to  protect  society  from  abtises  are 
necessary  and  desirable,  but  in  the  public  Interest  it  is  essential 
that  any  law  or  any  other  process  affecting  industry  shall  not  limit 
the  authority  of  management  as  to  render  It  unable  to  fulfill  Its 
responsibilities." 

Pour  months  have  passed  since  that  pronouncement  was  made. 
But  what  has  management  done  to  defend  free  enterprise?  What 
has  It  done  to  drive  home  to  government  and  to  the  public  that 
national  progress  depends  upon  liberating  management  and  labor 
from  the  clutches  of  bureaucracy? 

Pious  words  will  get  us  nowhere.  Assembled  mana<i;enient  can 
generalize  forever,  but  It  will  never  accomplish  an>thlng  until  It 
creates  a  public  sentiment  that  will  sweep  away  the  political  grit 
that  Is  closing   the  machinery   of  employment. 

Labcr  has  the  right  to  demand  that  the  leaders  of  Industry 
should  do  more  than  talk.  Not  only  should  every  individual 
executive  do  his  part  to  protect  the  system  of  free  enterprise,  but 
In  addition,  and  equally  important,  the  executives  of  American 
Industries  should  practice  what  they  preach. 

I  should  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there  are  many  individual 
leaders  who  could  successfully  defend  themselves  against  these 
blanket  charges.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
men  who  have  risked  much  to  proclaim  the  crimes  that  were  being 
perpetrated  on  American  business.  I  pay  tribute,  for  instance,  to 
the  group  of  small  businessmen  who  dared  to  stand  up  In  Wash- 
ington and  tell  the  ti-uth  about  the  policies  that  were  destroying 
them  and  their  employees. 

Management,  able  and  efficient  as  It  Is  In  Its  own  particular  field, 
has  floundered  and  retreated  in  its  defen.se  of  the  broad  principles 
upon  which  the   whole  structure  of   America  rests. 

The  appeal  that  I  would  make  to  you  tonight,  as  a  labor  man. 
Is  that  the  executives  of  America's  Industries  should  face  realities, 
Just  as  labor  has  faced  them. 

It  is  not  a  theory  but  a  fact  that  10.000.000  workers  are  unem- 
ployed. 

It  Is  not  a  theory  but  a  fact  that  the  forward  stjrge  of  American 
Industry  has  been  halted  by  Government  incompetence. 

It  is  not  a  theory  but  a  fact  that  new  enterprise  has  been  stifled 
by  the  clumsy  dictation  of  bureaucratic  commissions  and  boards. 
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Tt  to  not  a  theory  bnt  a  fact  that  capital  which  once  went  Into 
the  development  of  old  Industries  and  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
has  gone  into  hiding  because  of  fear  of  what  Government  may  do 

It  is  not  a  theory  but  a  fact  that  as  indtistry  languishes,  employ- 
ment declines. 

It  Is  not  a  theory  but  a  fact,  apparent  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  course  of  Industry  and  labor  during  the  past  decade, 
that  the  experiments  of  Government  upon  Industry  have  made  a 
bad  situation  infinitely  worse. 

Through  those  experiments  we  have  seen  saddled  upon  industry 
and  labor  a  burden  of  Government  taxes  and  debt  which  must  be 
reckoned  with  by  present  and  future  generations. 

None  of  the  things  that  have  been  accomplished  by  labor  and 
management  In  the  past  has  been  simple  or  easy.  The  men  who 
developed  the  industries  In  this  country,  who  created  our  railroads. 
who  gave  us  the  automobile  and  the  electric  motor,  had  each 
their  difficulties  and  their  heartaches  before  they  won  throtigh  to 
achievement. 

Where  Government  has  failed.  labor  and  Industry  can  succeed, 
today.  Just  as  they  did  In  the  past,  in  spite  of  every  handicap 
that  Government  may  place  In  the  way. 

The  first  rci-ponslblllty  of  labor  and  management  is  to  remove 
the  handicaps  under  which  they  are  laboring.  After  all.  the  basis 
of  the  American  Government  is  that  Government  is  the  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  the  citizen.  It  is  for  the  executives  of 
industry  today  to  be  as  brave  and  determined  as  their  fathers 
before  them.  They  have  the  facilities  and  the  knowledge  to  chart 
a  path  back  to  the  Industrial  policies  which  have  made  this 
Nation  great.  They  have  the  power  to  tell  the  public  and  the 
politician  that  only  through  free  labor  and  free  management  can 
national  progress  ever  be  resumed. 

Labor  has  done  and  is  doiiig  its  part  to  drive  the  lesson  home. 
Management  has  an  obligation  to  devote  Itself  to  the  solution  of 
the  emploj-ment  crisis  which  is  stagnating  progress  and  pay  rolls. 

There  is  still  time  for  industry  to  act.  America  has  always 
shown  recuperative  powers  that  have  amazed  the  world.  After 
every  depression  America  has  come  back  to  higher  levels  of  em- 
ployment  and    prosperity. 

America  can  do  It  again  If  labor  and  management,  each  in  Its 
own  field,  measures  up  to  the  dignity  and  the  importance  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  Nation. 


*nLhe  Menace  of  Idle  Dollars" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  outside  of  Washington 
the  people  generally,  and  esF>eciaIly  the  editors  of  the  smaller 
dallies,  know  what  is  happening  to  us  is  evidenced  from  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Sturgls  Daily  Journal.  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  of  AprU  27.  1940: 

[From  the  Sturgls  (Mich  )  Daily  Journal  of  April  27  1940] 

TH£  MENACS  OP   WUt  DOLLASS 

Concern  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  over  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  idle  bank  funds  In  the  United  States  Is  symptomatic  of 
what  alls  this  country.  There  is  no  mystery  about  It.  It  does  not 
require  anything  more  than  an  elementary  understanding  of  the 
habits  of  money  to  figure  out  why  there  is  now  $6,000,000,000  lying 
idle  In  banks  while  business  hunts  the  cyclone  cellar. 

The  money  la  idle  t>ecause  there  Is  no  place  that  Its  owners  can 
invest  It  safely  under  the  conditions  that  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration has  created.  No  man  today  with  a  few  thousand  or  a  few 
million  dollars  has  any  incentive  to  Invest  it  in  a  new  enterprise  or 
to  expand  an  old  one.  He  knows  that  if  bis  enterprise  should  suc- 
ceed the  Government  will  take  all  the  gravy  and  IX  he  loses  he  takes 
the  loss. 

Men  who  could  and  would  give  employment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  by  using  their  Idle  money  or  borrowing  it  from 
the  banks  have  Iciarned  from  bitter  experience  that  they  can  expect 
no  return  conimensurate  with  the  risk.  To  a  new  dealer  a  business- 
man Is  a  biim.     It's  heads  I  win  and  tails  you  lose. 

The  banks  of  this  country  have  on  deposit  six  thousand  million 
dollars  that  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  loan  to  any  responsible 
businessman  or  corporation  for  Job-making  enterprises.  Instead 
the  money  lies  Inert  and  unproductive,  an  appalling  symbol  of 
governmental  folly. 

Every  one  of  those  six  thou.<«nd  million  idle  dollars  is  a  potential 
threat  to  the  economic  sectirlty  of  this  Nation.  Every  dollar  could 
be  used  by  an  uresponsible  Government  to  create  a  credit  infi^tion 
of  eight  times  Its  normal  value.  One  shudders  to  think  of  what 
a  credit  expansion  of  $48,000,000,000  would  do  to  the  integrity  of 
the  American  dollar. 

The  Incomprehensible  thing  about  this  deplorable  situation  is 
the  attitude  of  Congress.     Congressmen  and  Senators  are  asstimed 


to  have  better  than  average  intelligence  and  they  should  have  a 
pretty  fair  Idea  of  what  makes  the  wheels  of  Industry  go  round. 
Yet  they  persist  In  harassing  Indu-stry  by  lmp>ossible  restrictions 
and  refuse  to  remove  the  shackles  that  now  Impede  free  enterprise. 

Abolish  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  amend  the  Wagrner  Labor  Relations  Act 
on  a  fair  basis,  modify  the  detrimental  restrictions  of  the  wage  and 
hotir  law.  and  watch  those  idle  dollars  come  out  of  hiding. 

E\ery  dollar  spent  on  a  privately  initiated  enterprise  Is  worth  a 
hundred  spent  on  futile  relief. 

If  this  administration  will  cease  its  senseless,  vicious  attacks 
on  business;  if  it  will  muzzle  some  of  the  administrative  agen- 
cies which  are  seeking  to  destroy  private  business;  if  it  will 
abolish  the  N.  L.  R,  B.;  amend  the  wage-hour  law  so  as  to 
make  it  fair  and  reasonable;  do  the  same  with  the  N,  L.  R,  A. 
and  give  business  not  only  a  breathing  spell  but  time  to 
recover,  we  will  be  on  our  road  toward  a  solution  of  the 
unemployment  problem. 


Wage- Hour  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  29.  1940 


EDITORIAI£  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  AND  WASHINGTON 

STAR 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  :he  following  two  editorials, 
one  from  the  Washington  Post  and  one  from  the  Washington 
Star: 

[From  the  Washlrgton  Post] 

CONTUSED  PKOtrEDURB 

Three  bills  are  now  t>efore  the  Ht  use  carrying  amendments  to 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. — the  Norton  bill,  the  Ramspeck  bill,  and 
the  Harden  bill.  The  extraordinary  jirocedure  by  which  the  latter, 
the  most  controversial  of  the  three  measures,  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  precipitated  a  hi  sated  debate  on  Thtirsday  In 
which  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  merits  of  the  {H'oposal. 

Representative  Cox,  of  Georgia,  who  is  leading  the  fight  for  the 
Harden  bill,  made  no  secret  of  his  hostility  to  the  regtilatory  prin- 
ciple of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  "J  cannot  conceive  of  a  worse 
mistake,"  he  said,  "than  the  thmstiig  of  Federal  power  Into  the 
activities  of  the  people  as  is  done  by  this  law.  Ycu  seek  to  regi- 
ment, you  seek  to  regulate,  a  relatlcnshlp  that  should  forever  be 
kept  free." 

Admitting  that  he  was  opposed  tt  any  law  setting  a  uniform 
wage  scale  for  the  entire  country.  M: .  Cox  charged  that  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  industrial  East  were  responsible  for  enactment  of 
the  law  becaxise  they  hop>ed  it  would  kill  off  competition  from  the 
South  and  Weet. 

Of  course,  there  is  more  than  a  tiodlcum  of  truth  In  charges 
that  sectional  self-interest  played  a  large  part  in  saddling  the  coun- 
try with  the  rigid  minimum-wage  provisions  of  the  present  act. 
But  that  docs  not  Justify  amendments  instigated  by  other  selfish 
sectional  Interests  to  exempt  from  the  act  large  groups  of  low-paid 
workers  In  need  of  protection  agalnsi    exploitation. 

Mr.  Cox  Is  obviously  not  Interest* xl  in  making  the  wage  and 
hour  law  more  workable,  with  a  viev  to  eventual  achievement  erf 
its  major  objectives  of  raising  living  standards  and  Improving  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  South  as  elsewhere.  In  tulvocatlng  the  Barden 
bill  he  Is  espousing  discriminatory  ex  rmptlons  from  the  provisions 
of  the  wage  and  hour  law,  and.  Judging  from  the  sweeping  char- 
acter of  his  attack  upon  the  law,  h;  regards  the  Barden  bill  as 
an  entering  wedge  which  may  open  the  way  for  further  extensive 
exemptions. 

It  is  evident  that  no  constructive,  well-balanced  plan  for  revis- 
ing the  wage  and  hour  law  can  possibly  emerge  from  the  present 
confusion.  The  House  has  its  choice  of  three  revisionist  bills,  and 
it  may  amend  at  will  any  one  of  the  three  in  any  way  it  chooses. 
Not  one  of  these  bills  undertakes  to  do  a  thorough  Job  of  overhaul- 
ing the  existing  law  and  It  ts  virtuaLly  certain  that  any  attempt 
to  amend  them  from  the  floor  will  only  introduce  fresh  compli- 
cations. 

Under  the  circumstances  President  Roosevelt's  appeal  for  post- 
ponement of  plans  for  amendment  tc  next  year  should  be  heeded. 
By  tnat  time,  as  he  says,  "we  shall  k.:iow  a  great  deal  more  atxnit 
the  subject."  Meanwhile  the  Wage  imd  Hour  Division  will  have 
had  opportunity  to  strengthen  Its  admlnLstrative  machinery  and 
should  be  in  position  to  offer  good  advice  as  to  how  to  make  the 
law  more  practical  and  easier  of  enfor>:«ment. 
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fPrem  the  Washlrgton  Star  of  April  28,  19-10I 


WACS-HOtTH    LAW 
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The  wage-hour  law  la  not  perfect,  but  Its  main  objectives  are 
round,  and  the  House  should  weigh  caref\illy  the  various  amend- 
mrnts  that  will  be  offered  before  the  pending  battle  for  revision  ends. 
IM  this  coiTiplex  economic  era.  with  millions  still  unemployed  and 
new  labor-saving  devices  speeding  up  the  output  of  factories,  the 
Wa^e-Hour  Act  offers  hope  of  spreading  employment  by  shortening 
l;our8  and  of  raising  the  buying  power  of  the  lowest-paid  workers  by 
axing   reasonable   minimum- wage   rates. 

It  IS  not  surprising  that  its  wide  application  to  industries  engaged 
In  Interstate  commerce  should  lead  to  early  demands  for  changes  in 
the  act.  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  changes  are 
logical  and  desirable. 

For  example,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  act  woxild  not  suffer  If 
white-collar  workers,  earning  $150  or  $200  a  month,  were  exempted, 
as  proposed  by  some  of  the  amendments. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real  Justifica- 
tion for  singling  out  the  processing  of  agrtcultxiral  products  and 
exempting  hundreds  of  thousands  at  workers  In  such  plants  from 
both  the  wage  and  hour  standards,  as  proposed  in  one  of  the  pend- 
ing bills.  It  is  estimated  that  this  step  would  exclude  more  than 
1,950.000  persons  from  the  benefits  of  wage-hour  standards. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  these  agricultural  operations  are  exempt 
In  the  "area  of  production."  and  It  may  be  that  this  definition  needs 
some  clarification.  The  House  Labor  Committee  has  made  a  con- 
cession In  that  direction  by  proposing  partial  exemption  from  regu- 
lation of  hours  for  16  operations  not  performed  on  the  farm,  but  a 
drive  is  on  in  the  Hovise  to  take  these  occupations  out  from  under 
both  wage  and  hour  limits.  Supporters  of  the  law  have  good 
grounds  for  fighting  this  proposal  which  goes  far  beyond  the  clarify- 
ing stage. 

Some  farm  groups  are  said  to  favor  this  complete  exemption  on 
the  theory  that  If  the  law  Increases  processing  costs  it  will  add  to 
the  farmer's  marketing  costs,  Bvei)  if  this  is  true.  It  Is  taking  a 
narrow  view  of  the  economic  problem  confronting  the  country  to- 
day. Unless  the  buying  power  of  the  millions  of  low-paid  workers 
and  the  unemployed  is  restored  the  fanner  will  not  find  a  market 
for  his  crops.  And  If  one  large  field  of  processing  Is  excluded  it 
may  be  dlfflcult  for  Congress  to  resist  demands  for  similar  treat- 
ment of  other  industries. 

Wage-hour  regulation,  like  any  new  venture  In  Federal  control, 
could  t>e  carried  too  far,  but  the  present  standards  of  30  cents  an 
hour  and  a  42-hour  week  are  not  drastic  If  applied  with  reasonable 
provision  for  unusual  situations. 


In  Order  To  Have  Food  People  Must  Have 
Waterways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^^^A'^VES 

Monday.  April  29.  1940 

Ml".  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  her  article  of  April  29 
Viss  Dorothy  Thompson  says: 

The  Danube  Is  a  river  of  destiny.  Once  It  rose  In  Austria,  almost 
at  the  Swiss  bfsxler.  Now  its  source  is  Oerman.  It  flows  through 
a«nnany.  Hungary.  Tugoslavla,  tben  forms  the  border  between 
Itumanla  and  Bulgaria,  until  it  empties  into  the  Black  Sea  In 
Rumania  again. 

FYom  Rumania  Eugene  Kovacs.  of  the  New  York  Times, 
writes  in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  29: 

The  Oermans  today  dominate  the  Danube. 

Along  the  whole  length  of  the  river  from  Sullna  to  Tumu  Severln, 
that  Is  to  say,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  frontier  of  the  Rumanian 
Danube,  the  German  colors  predominate.  With  few  exceptions,  all 
the  international  traffic  Ls  Oerman.  The  Danublan  ports  are  packed 
with  Oerman  tugs,  barges,  and  tankers,  and  German  agents  fill  the 
harbors.  And  they  not  only  don\lnate  the  business  trafflc  in  Galatz, 
Bralla,  and  Tumu  Severln  but  keep  watch  on  the  security  of  the 
river. 

The  French  colors  have  totally  disappeared  from  this  inter- 
national artery. 

•  •••••• 

The  British  still  keep  their  merchant  fleet  on  the  Danube  but 
only  in  the  ports  of  Macin  and  Ghecet  and  these  boats,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  took  part  in  the  unfortunate  excursion  at 
Olurgiu  and  were  forced  to  return,  are  Idle  and  will  probably 
remain  so. 

Bralla  la  the  center  of  the  cereal  trade,  and  since  the  ban  on  ex- 
ports of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat,  trading  has  fallen  almost  entirely 
on  corn.  The  Germans,  however,  do  not  buy  this  commodity,  most 
of  which  Is  shipped  to  Italy.     For  the  time  being  the  wheat  the 


Germans  bought  on  contracts  which  are  allowed  to  be  filled  Is  stm 
being  loaded  In  this  port  as  well  as  soybeans  and  sunflower  and 
other  vegetable-oil   seeds. 

Some  seven  Oerman  firms  control  almost  all  the  trafflc  and  the 
German  consul  is  extremely  busy.  Galatz.  only  half  an  hour  away 
by  train.  Is  the  timber  center.  The  goods  on  the  I>anube  are  all 
going  to  Germany.  Larger  transactions  are  only  held  up  through 
the  shortage  of  rail  cars. 

This  is  no  time  to  suffocate  our  waterways  with  restrictive 
legislation  such  as  the  Wheeler-Lea  railroad  bill. 


Norton-Ramspeck-Barden  Bills 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1940 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  a  few  of  thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  that  I  have 
received  protesting  against  the  emasculation  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  These  communications  refute  the  statements 
of  the  advocates  of  the  Barden  bill  that  that  measiire  aims  to 
aid  agricultiore.  The  fact  is  that  agriculture  is  not  affected 
and  Members  from  agricultural  districts  are  being  misled  by 
these  false  representations.  The  imderlying  reasons  of  those 
pressing  for  the  jiassage  of  the  Barden  bill  Is  to  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  the  unor- 
ganized and  poorly  paid  wage  earners.  Organized  labor  is 
able  to  protect  itself  from  unfair  employers,  and  it  is  In  the 
interest  of  those  workers  who  are  not  organized  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  inserting  these  letters,  telegrams,  and 
statements  which  uphold  the  faiimess  and  justness  of  the 
present  act,  which  has  established  a  minimum -wage  floor 
level,  and  surely  a  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  to  prove 
the  operation  of  the  act  before  amendments  to  exempt  certain 
working  groups  are  considered: 

I  insert  a  letter  from  the  National  Consumers  League, 
signed  by  its  general  secretary,  Mary  Emblin,  and  by  nearly 
600  of  its  members: 

National  Consttmers  Leacui:, 
New  Y'ork.  S.  Y  .  Apnl  24.  1940. 

DCAK  Represkntattvk  Sabath:  The  undersigned  750  men  and 
women,  well  known  in  public  life,  are  convinced  that  passage  of 
the  Barden  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  would 
emasculate  a  law  which  has  rescued  hundreds  of  thousands  of  de- 
fenseless wage  earners  from  hunger  and  want. 

The  act  would  be  a  mere  sham,  were  It  to  be  amended  to  apply 
only  to  thoee  workers  who  already  receive  more  than  the  wage 
rates  prescribed  by  the  act.  Yet  that  is  what  the  Barden  bill  pro- 
poses to  do  In  exempting  over  1.000.000  workers  most  in  need  of 
its  coverage.  Theae  men  and  women  In  the  lowest-paid  Industries 
In  the  country  can  in  no  sense  be  called  agricultural  workers.  It 
was  to  protect  Just  such  employees  as  these  that  the  act  was 
passed,  and  there  is  no  rcascn  in  having  the  law  unless  It  applies 
to  those  most  in  need. 

We  believe  the  Barden  bill  would  serloitsly  injure  the  farmer.  By 
returning  over  a  million  workers  to  starvation-wage  levels.  th« 
farmer  would  be  deprived  of  an  essential  market  for  his  products. 

In  subjecting  them  to  unfair  competition,  the  measure  Is  equally 
injurious  to  the  Interest  of  all  employers  who  today  maintain  fair 
standards.  Foirther.  It  would  dl.scrlnunat*  against  many  employer* 
engage<l  in  buslneGsos  slnUlar  to  those  the  bill  exempts.  For  ex- 
ample: Canning  establishments  engaged  exclusively  In  canning  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  a  complete  wage  exemption,  but  cannerlea 
which  can  fresh  frtilts  and  vegetables  and  also  can  "dry  lines,"  such 
as  pork  and  beans  and  soup,  receive  no  wage  exemptions 

The  Barden  biU  runs  counter  to  constuncr  interest.  In  the  food- 
processing  industries  even  a  25-percent  rise  In  wages  above  the  pres- 
ent level  set  by  the  act  would  not  add  2  cents  on  the  dollar  In  costs 
to  the  consumer.  Pair  wages  will  not  add  to  food  costs.  On  the 
other  hand,  unfair  wa^es  cast  Immense  burdens  upon  the  com- 
munity. In  the  word.s  cf  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hughes:  "What 
these  workers  lose  in  wages  the  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  pay. 
The  bare  cost  of  living  must  be  met.  •  •  •  The  community  Is 
not  bound  to  provide  what  Is  in  effect  a  subsidy  for  unconscionable 
errployers.  The  community  may  direct  its  law-making  p>ower  to 
correct  tlie  abuse  which  springs  from  their  selfish  disregard  of  thd 
public  Interest  " 

In  the  interest  of  health,  decency,  and  fair  play  we  urge  you  to 
vote  against  the  Barden  bill.    Give  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  a 
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chance  to  prove  Itself  that  hundreds  of  thoxisands  of  pltifxilly  un- 
derpaid workers  may   have   an  opportunity  to  earn  at  least   the 
meager  living  the  act  assures. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Cleary  Dublin,  general  secretary;  Dr.  Harold  Aaron,  New  York 
City;  Btheldred.  Abbot.  imiK>ls;  Charlotte  E.  Abbott, 
Netjraska;  Mrs.  Paul  Abelsoo.  New  York  City;  George  A. 
Ackerly,  Washington.  D.  C;  II.  W.  Ackerson.  Jr..  Penn- 
sylvania; Adeline  E.  Ackley,  CX)nnectlcut ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis,  California;  Mary  V.  Alexander.  New  York;  Eliza- 
beth C.  Ailing.  Illinois;  MPs.  Frederick  S.  AUls.  Massachu- 
setts; Mrs.  Mary  P.  Ames,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  O.  E.  Andrus. 
Colorado;  Robert  C.  Angell,  Michigan;  J.  B.  Anthony, 
New  York;  Mrs.  M.  8.  Armstrong,  Wisconsin;  Sinclair  W. 
Armstrong,  Rhode  Island;  Mary  Arnold.  New  York  City; 
Jacob  B.  Aronoff,  New  York  City;  Joseph  Aronstam.  New 
York  City;  Louise  Autss.  New  York  City;  Rabbi  Michael 
Alper.  New  York  City;  Helen  8.  W.  Athey.  Maryland;  Jessie 
M.  Austin.  Illinois;  Ruth  Baker.  New  York  City;  Roger 
Baldwin.  New  York  City;  Alexander  Baltziy.  New  York 
City;  Prances  Barnes,  New  York  City;  Fred  Asa  Barnes, 
New  York;  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Barrett,  Virginia;  Oskar  Bar- 
shak.  New  York  City;  Harriet  M.  Bartlett,  Massachusetts; 
Anna  Baumgarten.  New  York  City;  Mabel  Baumgarten, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  John  P.  Beach.  California;  Louise 
L.  Beachboard.  PennsylTanla;  Kfle  R.  Beale,  California; 
i:mma  B.  Beard.  New  York;  Miima  D.  Bchr,  New 
York;  L.  Ames  Belgen,  New  York  City:  Alice  E  Belcher. 
Wlscon-sln;  Harriet  J.  Bender,  Ohio;  Fanny  E.  Benjamin, 
Missouri;  Arthur  P.  Bentley,  Indiana;  Sidney  J.  Berger, 
New  York  City;  Viola  W.  Bernard,  New  York  City;  Fred- 
erick Bemhelm.  North  Carcdina;  Bernlce  Bernstein,  New 
York  City;  Alfred  Bettman,  Ohio;  Anthony  BlUlnl,  New 
York  City;  Alfred  M  Bingham,  New  York  City;  William  J. 
Blanneman.  New  Jersey;  Anne  Ames  Bliss.  New  York; 
Mary  C  Bliss.  Massachusetts;  Anita  Block,  New  York  City; 
B  John  Block.  New  York  City;  O.  Blood.  Permsylvanla; 
Margaret  Blossom.  New  Yortc  City;  R.  E.  Blount.  Illinois; 
Ida  Blucher.  Michigan:  Hyman  J.  Blumsteln.  Connecti- 
cut; Franz  Boas,  New  York  City;  Marion  P.  BoUcs.  New 
York  City:  Irene  K.  Bondy,  New  York;  Mrs.  Stephen  Bon- 
sal,  Washington.  D.  C;  Alexlna  O.  Booth.  Kentucky; 
Gratia  Booth.  Connecticut;  Elizabeth  O.  Bowerman.  New 
York:  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Bowie,  New  York  City;  LeRoy  E. 
Bowman,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Leopold  Brahdy.  New  York 
City;  Anne  Cary  Bradley.  Maine;  Ellzat)eth  Brandels, 
Wisconsin;  Mrs  Jules  Brenchard,  New  York  City:  Prof. 
Paul  P.  Brls."wnden.  New  York  City;  Prof.  Emily  C.  Brown, 
New  York;  James  L.  Brown,  New  York;  Mabel  P.  Brown, 
Connecticut;  lliomas  K.  Brown.  Jr..  Pennsylvania; 
Eleanor  O.  Brownell.  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  W.  Buckner,  New 
York  City;  Richard  Bunch,  Indiana;  Prof.  Arthur  R. 
Burns,  New  York  City;  Gertrude  E.  Bussey.  Maryland; 
J.  R.  Butler.  Tennessee;  Harold  8.  Buttenhelm,  New 
Jersey;  Evelyn  Gray  Cameron,  Massachusetts;  Kingsland 
Camp.  New  York  City:  Annie  Campbell.  Ohio;  Mrs.  Henry 
White  Cannon.  New  York  City;  Mary  G.  Cannon,  Con- 
necticut; Mrs  A.  Morris  Carey,  Maryland;  James  B.  Carey, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  Wlnslow  Carlton.  New  York  City; 
Mary  Casamajor.  New  York;  Warren  Catlln,  Maine;  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Maryland;  Herbert  M. 
Chalmas,  New  York;  Mrs.  Allan  Knight  Chalmers.  New 
York  City;  Russell  Chew.  Petuisylvanla;  Ruth  L.  S.  Child. 
Ma.s8achu.setts:  Gerard  Chlora,  New  Jersey;  Olive  E.  Clap- 
per. Maryland;  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cliff,  Pennsylvania;  Peggy 
Cobb.  New  York  City;  O.  P.  Oochran.  Connecticut;  Hetty 
8.  CoheUen.  Mast^achusetts;  Frederick  Cohen.  Mitssachu- 
setts;  Naomi  S.  Cohn,  Virginia;  John  Coleman.  Pcnn.syl- 
vanla;  Mabel  A.  Colter,  Minnesota;  Daniel  H.  Colton.  New 
York  City;  Olive  A.  Colton,  Ohio;  Laetltla  M.  Conard.  Iowa; 
Morton  B.  Conrad,  New  York;  Pauline  K.  Connell.  New 
Jersey;  Constmiers  Leagtie  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Lecnore 
Cook.  Massachusetts;  MOrrls  Llewellyn  Cooke,  Pennsyl- 
vania; B£rs.  Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs. 
Walter  Cope.  Pennsylvania;  Grace  M.  Cortts,  New  York 
City;  Mrs  Edward  P.  Costlgmn.  Colorado:  Maud  W.  Co^tl- 
gan.  California:  Cornelia  C.  Coulter,  Massachusetts; 
Jerome  Count.  New  York  City;  Agnes  Cowing,  New  York 
City;  Grace  L.  Coyle,  Ohio;  Alberta  J.  Crcmble.  Connecti- 
cut; Weldon  L.  Croeman,  Massachusetts;  Eliziibcth 
Crowther,  Massachusetts;  Harriet  B.  Crump.  New  York 
City:  Dorothy  T.  Cummlngs.  New  York;  Edmund  Ely 
Curtis.  Massachusetts:  Murtel  8.  Curtis.  Massachusett.s: 
Mrs  W.  E.  Cushlng.  Massachusetts;  Leif  Dahl,  New  York 
City:  Louise  Dahl-Wolfe,  New  York  City;  Rev.  E  LeRoy 
Dakin.  Wisconsin;  Irving  Davidson,  New  York;  Betsey  B. 
Davis.  New  York;  Helen  B.  £>avi8.  Washington.  D.  C; 
Helen  H.  Davis,  Massachusetts;  Horace  A.  Davis,  New 
York  City:  Paul  J.  Davis,  Pennsylvania;  Margaret  W. 
Davis.  California;  Florence  W.  Davol,  Massachusetts; 
LUllan  A.  Dean.  Iowa;  C.  C.  Delafleld,  Jr.,  New  York  City; 
Eleanor  Deming.  New  York;  A.  DeNeysln.  New  York  City; 
N.  E  Derecktor.  New  York:  Mrs.  N.  E.  Derecktor.  New 
York;  Edward  T.  Devlne.  New  York  City;  Mary  W.  Dcwson. 


Maine;  MTs.  Rot>ert  H.  Dibble,  Pennsylvania:  Harriet  A. 
Dillingham.  California;  E>t,her  M.  Dixon,  California;  Effle 
E.  Doan,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Dodge,  Connecticut; 
MTs.  Henry  H.  Donaldson.  Pennsylvania;  Laura  R. 
Donnell.  New  York  City;  Prof.  Dorothy  W.  Douglas, 
Massachusetts:  Ruth  N.  DoW.  Massachusetts;  Ellla  J. 
Drap>er,  Massachusetts:  Mary  B.  Dreir.  New  York  City; 
Amos  Dublin,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  S.  Naudan  Ducr. 
Peni\sylvanla;  Ck«sslda  C.  Durham.  Illinois;  Com- 
missioner Martin  P.  Durkln,  Illinois:  Oartharlne  H. 
Dwlght.  Massachusetts;  Lucia  W.  Dwlght.  New  York; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Duvall,  New  York;  Lucy  P.  Eastman.  New 
York  City;  L.  C.  Edson,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Tracy  Edson, 
New  York  City;  Bertha  J.  Ehrlch.  Indiana;  Mrs.  Walter  L. 
Ehrlch.  New  York  City;  Dorothy  Meigs  Eldhta,  New  York 
City;  C.  Emanuel  Ekstrom,  Rhode  Island;  Deborah  Elton. 
Connecticut:  Frances  Eltcn,  New  York;  Augusta  C.  Ely. 
Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Emerson,  Massachusetts; 
Helen  T.  Emerson,  New  York;  Mrs.  Kendall  Emerson,  New 
York;  Morris  HTngel,  New  York  City;  Henry  Epstein,  New 
York  City;  Rev.  Sebastian  Erbacher,  Michigan;  Alice  C. 
Evans,  Washli^on.  D.  C;  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Faben.  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Richard  V.  Fabian,  New  York;  Mrs.  Powell  Fauntle- 
roy,  Washington.  D.  C;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Featherstone,  Ohio; 
Benjamin  Fee.  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Pelton, 
California;  Fannie  C.  Perry,  Massachusetts:  Mrs.  W.  D.  C. 
Field.  New  York;  Mrs.  J.  W.  FiUman.  I»ennsylvanla; 
Julius  F^cher.  New  York;  Eunice  F.  Fisher.  Wisconsin; 
Zipporah  L.  Fleisher.  New  York  City;  Lillian  P.  Fletcher, 
New  York  City;  Elizabeth  Ll  Folbert.  New  Jersey:  Robert 
C.  Polconer,  New  Jersey:  Dorothy  Fontaine.  New  York 
City;  Elizabeth  O.  Pox,  Connecticut;  Mary  H.  Fox.  New 
York  City;  Mrs.  K.  Frankel.  New  Jersey;  Aaron  Frledell. 
Minnesota:  Natalie  C.  Friedman,  Illinois;  A.  Anton  Fried- 
rich,  New  York;  Harlan  L.  Frost.  Ohio;  Alice  P.  Gannett. 
Ohio;  Mrs.  William  W.  Gannett.  Massachusetts;  Helene 
P.  Q&ns.  New  York  City;  Minnie  May  Gauther.  Wiscon- 
sin; Joseph  W.  Gavltt.  New  Jersey;  Margaret  J.  OemmlU. 
Pennsylvania;  Aiuia  M.  Genung,  New  Jersijy;  Augustine 
M.  Girardot,  Colorado;  Susan  Glider,  New  York  City; 
Harriet  Goddard,  New  Jersey:  R.  Goldberg,  New  York; 
Victor  Goldberg.  New  York;  8.  Goldhagen,  NeW  York; 
Pauline  Goldmark,  New  York;  Minnie  Gocidnow.  Mass.; 
Jean  Goldstein,  Connecticut;  Dr.  A.  L.  Goldwater,  New 
York  City;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Goldwater,  New  York  City;  Mrs. 
8.  8.  Goldwater,  New  York  City;  Sidney  8.  Grant.  Massa- 
chusetts; Adele  Greene,  Washington,  D.  C;  Irma  H. 
Gross.  Michigan;  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Grossman.  New  York 
City:  RiUph  H.  Oundiach,  Washington;  Mathilde  C. 
Hader,  Virginia;  Dorothy  Quincy  Hale,  Massachusetts; 
Ellen  Hale,  Massachusetts;  Adele  P.  Hall.  New  York;  John 
Hughes  Hall,  Massachusetts;  Marie  Hall.  Now  York;  Mrs. 
Mary  Hcbaon  Hall.  Virginia;  Prlscllla  Perry  Hall.  Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs.  B.  Haller,  Washington,  D.  C;  Emma  E. 
HaUoway,  New  York;  Annie  A.  HaUeck.  Kentucky;  Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton,  Connecticut;  Esther  Fislu;  Hammond, 
California;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Harbison,  New  York;  C-omniissioner 
W.  Rhett  Harley,  South  Carolina;  Arthur  H.  Harlow,  Jr., 
New  York  City;  A.  Harris.  New  York;  Mrs.  Carter  H.  Har- 
rison, Virginia;  Marlon  J.  Harron.  Washington,  D.  C; 
Laurlbel  Hart.  New  York;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Hawley,  New  York; 
Rhoda  A  Hayes,  New  York;  A.  D.  Kslje,  Nev?  York  City; 
Marcla  Health.  Wisconsin;  Annie  Hegneman,  New  York 
City;  Yandell  Henderson,  Connecticut;  Rebekah  G.  Hen- 
Bhaw,  Rhode  Island;  Henrietta  Hepburn.  W'jst  Virginia; 
Marjorie  Herford,  Washington;  Dorothea  C.  Hess.  New 
York;  Regina  M.  Hess.  Illinois;  Emilia  Hesse.  Michigan; 
Prof.  Amy  Hewes,  Massachusetts:  Eleanor  M.  Uckln.  Ohio; 
Sarah  C.  Hill.  New  York  City;  Clifford  W.  lUlUker.  New 
York;  M.  L.  Hills,  California;  Harrison  S.  Hires,  Penn- 
sylvania; Jessie  Lindsay  Hober,  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Hodge,  Pennsylvania;  Florence  J.  Hoe.  Wi.s<!onsln;  Wil- 
liam E.  Hoellin.  Missouri;  Irving  HoffzmleT,  New  York: 
»4ary  Shirley  Holmes,  Ohio;  Anna  B.  Holt.  New  York 
City;  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hood,  New  York;  Gertrude  P. 
Hooper.  Maesachusetts;  Elolso  M.  Holton,  Klassachusetts; 
A.  D.  Hoover,  New  York  City;  Miriam  Homer.  New  York 
City;  Caroline  S.  Hosley,  Masiiachusetts;  Mary  Houghton, 
Wisconsin;  W.  M.  Houghton,  Massachusetts;  Dr.  John  R. 
Howard,  Jr.,  New  Jersey;  JiJla  S.  Hugglns.  California: 
Pauline  Hummel,  Ohio;  Vlda  J.  Hurst.  Pennsylvania; 
Laetltla  P.  Huston,  Pennsylvania;  Mary  Perot  Huston, 
Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Edmund  N.  Huyck,  New  York;  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Hyatt,  New  York  City;  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Kentucky; 
Samuel  N.  Ilsley,  California;  Rev.  William  Lloyd  Imes.  New 
York  City;  George  IngersoU,  Minnesota;  International 
Broom  &  Whisk  Makers  Union,  Illinois;  Augusta  Irving, 
New  York  City;  Georgine  Isdln.  New  York  City;  Rabbi 
Edward  L.  Israel.  Maryland:  David  Jacobson.  New  York; 
Martha  G.  Jacobson,  New  Ycrk;  Joseph  S.  Jacoby.  New 
York  City:  Mrs.  C.  G.  James,  Michigan;  Mrs.  Ada  L.  James, 
Wisconsin ;  Mrs.  Irene  8.  James,  New  Jersey:  A.  NataUa 
Jewett,  MassachvKetts;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Johnson,  New  York; 
Constance  W.  Johnson,  New  York;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson, 
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Kew    York    City:     Wendell    P.    Johnson.    Ohio;     Hattle 
Jones.  New  York  City;   A.  L.  Joslin.  Massachusetts;   Jour- 
neymen Tailors  Unlcn.  New  Jersey;  Dorothy  Kahn,  New 
York  City:    Sol  D.  Kapelsohn,  New  Jersey:   David  Kbjsb; 
Florence  H.  Kaiiffmann.  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Keating. 
Texa*:   David  Keeble.  California;  Clara  N.  Kellogg.  Cali- 
fornia:  Helen  J.   Kellogg.   California;    Paul  Kellogp:,   New 
York  City;  Clarence  W.  Kemper.  Colorado:  PriscUla  Ken- 
naday.    New    York    City;    Edith    Wynne    Kennedy.    New 
York;  M.  T.  Kennedy,  Illinois;  Rockwell  Kent.  New  York; 
Clark   Kerry.   California;    Eugenia   Ketterlmus,  Pennsyl- 
vania Mrs.  Alice  F.  Klernan.  Pennsylvania;  Xenla  Kllbrlck. 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King.  New  York  City; 
Freda    Kirchwey.    New    York    City;    Dorothy    H.    Knapp. 
New    York;    Dr.    S     Adolphus    Knopf.    New    York    City; 
8    Kohn.  Connecticut;    Isabella  A.  Kolbe.  Ohio;    Joseph 
K    Kotter.    New   York:    L.    8.   Kramer.   New   York   City: 
Sadie  3   Kulakolsky.  Nebraska;  Mary  B.  Ladd.  New  York 
City;    C     P.    Lahman.    Michigan;    Corlla'?    Lamont,    New 
York   City;    Margaret   P.   Lamont.   New   York   City;    Rev. 
Leon    Rosser   Land.    New    York;    Ruth    Lander,   Illinois; 
Dr   Grace  W.  Landrtim,  Virginia;  Antoinette  C.  Lanfare, 
Connecticut;   Dr.  Linda  B.  Lange.  Pennsylvania;   Bruno 
Lasker.    New    York;    Dr.    John    Howland    Lathrop,    New 
York;    Florence    M.    LeClear.    Wisconsin;    Amy    Lee.    New 
York  City;   Helen  A.  Lee.  niinols;    M\irray  O.  Lee.  New 
York  City:   W.  M.  Leeds,  Pennsylvania;   Mr.  William  T. 
Leggett.  Connecticut;  Mrs.  William  T.  Leggett.  Conectl- 
cut;    Mary    W.    Lemmon.   Alabama;    Sally    Lennlck.    New 
York;    Shirley    Leonard.    New    York    City;    Jack    Lerner. 
New    Jersey;    Ralph    T.    Levin.    New    York    City;    M     N. 
Levlne.  Minnesota;  J   Maxwell  Levlnson,  New  York  City; 
Fay  Lewis,  Illinois;  Mary  H.  Lewis.  Ohio;  Irene  Lewlsohn. 
New    York    City;    Ruth    Llchtensteln.    New    York;    Mrs. 
William   Liddell.   New   York;    Mrs.   Robert   A.   Llghtburn. 
New  York;  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay.  New  York  City; 
Mrs    Btory  H.  Lolnea.  New  York;   Roger  S.  Loomls.  New 
York  City;   Paula  Lotterman.  New  York  City;   Lizzie  C. 
Loveder.    Nebraska;    Lucy    Lowell.    Massachusetts;    Elsie 
Lowenberg,    New   York;    Mrs.    H.    Spencer   Lucas,   Penn- 
sylvania;    May    Ely    Lyman,    New    York    City;     Charles 
J.   MacDonald,   New   York    City;    Prof.    Lois   MacDonald, 
New    York    City;    Charlotte    G.    MacDowell.    New    York; 
Martha     Mackay.     Pennsylvania;     Elizabeth     S.     Magee. 
Ohio;      Elizabeth     K.     Maley.     Massachusetts;      Blanche 
Mahler.  New  York;   Theodore  Malmud,  New  York  City; 
Mary  8.  Malone.   Pennsylvania:    G.   P.   Manchester,  Cali- 
fornia;   Mrs.    Morris    Manges,    New    York    City;    Mrs.    C. 
Mamltz.  Wisconsin:  Benjamin  Marsh.  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mulford  Martin,  New  York  City;   Lucy  R.  Mason,  Geor- 
gia;   Margaret  C.  Maule,  Pennsylvania;    Clifford  T.  Mc- 
Avoy.  New  York  City;  Mary  N.  McCord.  New  York  City; 
O.  McCord.   Jr..   New  York   City:    Mrs.  Winifred   M.   Mc- 
Cosh,    Delaware;    Frank    McCulloch.    Illinois;    Prank    D. 
MrCulloch.    Illinois;    Mrs.    J.    S.   McDowell.    New    York; 
Mary  8.  McDowell.  New  York;    Elizabeth  A.   McPadden, 
New  York  City:  Louise  Leonard  McLaren.  New  York  City; 
Mrs.  J.   M.   Mecklln,   New  Hampshire:    Mrs.   John   Meigs, 
Pennsylvania:     Dlna    Mellcor.    New    York    City:     Evelyn 
Mellen.  New  York  City;  William  Menke.  New  York  City; 
Lewis  Merrill.  New  York   City:    Cornelia   M.   Metz.   New 
York;    Dr.   Alfred   Meyer,   New   York   City;    Elizabeth   A. 
Might,  Massachusetts;   Mrs.  Maude  B.  Miller,  New  York 
City;   Prof.  H.   A.  Millls.  Illinois;    Rev.  Joseph  N.  Moody, 
New   York   City;    Jane  T.   Mooney.   New  York;    Florence 
Rees    Moore,     Oregon;     A.     W.    Morganfleld,    California; 
Lois  I.  Morganfleld.  California;   Charles  Mooe,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Stelle  W.  Moos.  Pennsylvania:  Mary  Agnes  Morel, 
New  York  City:  Mary  Morris.  New  York  City;   Grace  L. 
Morrison,   New  Jersey;    Ruth   Morrison.   Colorado;    O.  J. 
Morse.    Massachusetts;     Joslah    Morse,    South    Carolina; 
Dr.     Bessie     L.     Moses,     Maryland;     Minnie     L.     Moses. 
New    York;     Amelia    B.    Moorfield.    New    Jersey;     Ethel 
P.  Moore.  Massachusetts;   Leonard  8.  Morgan.  New  York 
City;    Nannette    Morrell.    New    York    City;    Mrs.    Charles 
O.    Morris.    Connecticut;    Johanna    K.    Mosenthal.    New 
York  City;   W.  E.  Mosher.  New  York;    Mrs.  C.  R.  Muel- 
ler.   Michigan:    Greta    E.    Mueller.    Washington.    Edith 
Noyes    Muma.    New    York;    Mrs.    W.    L.    Murdoch,    Ala- 
bama;    Henrietta    Mtxrphy.    New    York;     Virginia    Mus- 
sey.    New    York    City;     Mrs.    Max    W.    Myer.    Missouri; 
Jay  B.  Nash,  New  York  City;  Raymond  Nelson.  Virginia; 
Janet  E.  Newton.  Wisconsin;  Nina  Nlcas.  New  York  City. 
M.  C.  Nice.  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Louise  Nichols.  Pennsyl- 
vania; William  I.  Nichols,  New  York  City:  Alice  B.  Nlcols. 
Minnesota;     L.    M.    Novogrod,    New    York    City;     Joseph 
North.  New  York  City:  Leah  Oktme,  New  York;   Charles 
E.  Ozar.ne,  Ohio;  A.  Packer,  New  York:  Alda  Paderefsky, 
New    York    City;    Mrs.    R.    T.    Paine.    2d,    Massachusetts; 
Halganocth  PapAZlan.   New  York  City;    Gladys  M.   Park, 
New  York  City;  Mary  Jane  Park,  California;  Mrs.  Edger- 
ton  Parsons.  New  York  City;  Leo  M.  Parsons.  New  York 
City;   David  Paulson,  Jr,  New  York;   PhlHp  A.  Paulson, 
New  York  City:  Edward  Payazlon,  New  York  City;  Endl- 
cott  Pcabody,  Massachusetta;  Harriet  R.  Pease,  Massactiu- 


■etts;  Llllle  M    Peck,  New  York  C'.ty;   Harriet  S    Pelrce, 
Massachusetts:    L.    C.    Perera.   Jr..    New    York    City;    Mrs. 
L   C   Perera.  Jr  .  New  York  Ctty:  Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Perkins. 
Illinois;  H.  Pestry.  New  York  City;  E.  C.  Peters,  Georgia; 
Tallahatchie  Pettlnglll,  California;  Laura  A.  Pierson.  New 
Jersey:  Rose  Pletman.  New  York  City;  Esther  8.  Podoloff. 
Connecticut;    J.   Podoloff.   Connecticut;    Edna   Pogrotsky. 
Connecticut;    Mrs.    Francis    D.    PoUak.    New    York    City; 
Eric    Pomerance.    New   York    City;    Mrs.    R^ph    L.    Pope. 
Massachusetts:    Mrs.    Carroll    J.    Post,    New    York    City; 
Jacob  S.   Potofsky,   New   York  City:   Mrs.   David   Potter, 
California;  Dr.  Herman  F.  Prange.  New  York  City;  Miriam 
Sutro  Price,  New  York  City:    Reverlea  Price,   New  York 
City;    Edward    Pringle,    nUnols;    Kate    E.    Putnam.    New 
York:    Mrs.   WtLTiot  Qulnby,   Pennsylvania;    Mrs.   Harold 
R    Rafton.  Massachusetts;  Armando  Ralmlrez,  New  York 
City;  Anna  Randolph,  Pennsylvania;  John  E,  Raney,  Ohio; 
Beulah  Amidon  Ratllff,  New  York  City;   Carl  Raushcn- 
biish.    New    York;    Elizabeth    E.    Reed,    New    York    City; 
Rebecca    Reld.    Sauth    Carolina;    Lillian    E.   Reiner,    New 
York;  A.  F.  Relnhardt,  New  York  City;  Elizabeth  C.  Rcln- 
hardt,  Pennsylvania:  E.  B.  Reuter,  Iowa;  Bertha  Richard- 
son,  New   York;    David  8    Richie,   New  Jersey:    Rt-ba   E. 
Rlchter,  New  York  Cltv;  Sadie  Rlnch,  New  Jersey;  Kings- 
ley  Roberts,  M    D  .  New  York  City:  Mrs.  A.  H.  Robinson. 
New    Jersey;    Benjamin    M.    Robinson,    New    York    City; 
Lydla  O.  Robinson.  Illinois;  Mildred  3.  Robinson,  Illinois; 
Dr.  8.  C.  Robinson.  Illinois;  Martha  Roblson.  South  Caro- 
lina;   Anne  M.  Roby,   Michigan;    Josephine   Roche.   Col- 
orado:  Wm.   E.  Rodriguez.  Illinois;    Viola  C.  Rolf.  Ohio; 
C.   C.   Roosa.   New   York;   Mrs.   Maud  H.   Rosenau.  North 
Carolina;   Arthur  Rosenberg.  New  York  City;   Mrs.  8.  J. 
Rosensohn.    New    York    City;    Samuel    Rosenvelse,    New 
York;  William  Ross.  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Roth, 
Ohio;    Mary    Swain   Routzahn,   New   York   City;    Victoria 
Rowe.    New    York    City;    Mrs.    Justus    Rupertl,    Florida; 
Harriet  Ruppert,  New  York;   Mrs.  J.   M.  Russell,   Massa- 
chusetts;  H.  G.  Sahler.  New  York  City;   T.  H.  P.  SaUer, 
New  Jersey:   Mrs.  MilUcent  Sapolsky,  New  York;   George 
Siirton,   Massachusetts;    Mrs.  F    A    Saunders,   Mas-sachu- 
setts;  H    W    Saunders.  Iowa;  Mary  Hall  Sayer.  New  York 
City;  John  N.  Sayre.  New  York  City;  Mildred  Clark  Scars, 
New    Hampshire;    Margaret    Scattergood.    Pennsylvania; 
W.  3.  Schlauch.  New  Jersey:   Mrs.  W.  S.  Schlauch.  New 
Jersey;  Judith  Schoellkopf.  New  York;  J.  L.  Schoen.  Mis- 
souri; Hyman  Schroeder.  New  York  City;  Adelaide  Schul- 
klnd.  New  York  City;   David  Schulman.  New  York  City; 
Pearl  Schwartz.  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Genevieve  B.  Scott, 
Michigan;    Mrs.   George   T    Scott.   New   Jersey:    Vida   D. 
Scudder,  Massachusetts:  Francis  L   Selbert  Pennsylvania; 
Marie  A.  Serramoglia.  New  York;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Shafer,  Ne- 
braska;   Louis    Shelvlngton,    New    York    City;    Henry    W. 
Shelton,  California;   Bernard  Sherk,  New  York;    Alice  H. 
Sheperd,  New  York;   Rea  Shlff,  Connecticut;  Rose  Kean« 
Shumlln.  New  York  City;   James  E.  Sldel,  New  Jersey; 
Frances   Slkellanos,    New    York    City;    Mildred    R.    Sliver. 
New  Jersey;    Ida  Silverman.   New  York:    Helena  N.  Sim- 
mons. New  Jersey;   Mary  N.  Simmons.  New  Jersey;    EHsle 
H.  Slmonds.  Massachusetts;  Margaret  F.  Sloes.  New  York 
City;   Alice  H.  Small.  Maryland;   John  H.  Smaltz,  Penn- 
sylvania: Alexander  Smith.  New  York  City;  Bruce  Lannca 
Smith.    New    York    City;     Frederlca    Smith.    New    York; 
Margaret  H.  Smith.  Indiana;  M>Ttle  L.  Smith.  California; 
Nellie  M    Smith,  New  York  City;  W.  Stuart  Smith,  Cali- 
fornia; Winifred  Smith,  New  York;  Barbara  Snyder,  New 
York  City;   Social  Service  Employees'   Union,  New  York; 
Morris  Soldester,   New  York  City;    Isobel   Walker  Soule, 
New  York  City:  George  Soule,  New  York  City;  Southern 
Tenant  Farm  Union.   Tennessee:    Margaret   Spahr,   New 
York    City;    R.    L.    Spaide,    Pennsylvania;    Mary    Judson 
Spencer,  New  York  City;   Mrs.  Lama  L.  Sprague,  Massa- 
chusetts:   Anne  Stanley,   California;    State.   County    and 
Municipal  Workers.  New  York  City;  Mrs.  J.  Rich  Steers, 
New  York  City;    Emanuel  Stein.  New  York;   Dr.  Sam  I. 
Stein,    nilnols;    Eliza   Stevens.    Oregon;    Mrs.    Horace    N. 
Stevens.   New  Jersey;    Louise   Stitt.   Washington.   D.   C; 
St.  James  Presbyterian  Church-Social   Service   Commit- 
tee.   New    York    City;    George    Maychin    Stockdale.    New 
York;     Helen    Phelps    Stokes.     Vermont:     Harry    Stone. 
New     York     City;     Olive     M.     Stone.     Virginia;     Aubrey 
N.     Straus.     Virginia;      Cornelia     Straus.     New     Jersey; 
Emclia     T.     Strauss.     New     York     City;     Irvln     Strauss, 
New     York     City;     B.     Strlvelman,     New     York     City: 
Jeanette     Studley,     Connecticut;     Sidney     Sulkin,     New 
York    City;     Mrs.    T    Russell    Sullivan,    Massachusetts; 
Ruth  Suydacker.  Illinois;   Joel  Swensen,  New  York  City; 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Swift,  Connecticut;  Mrs.  Eda  B.  Taft,  Illinois; 
Ellen  B.  Talbot,  Massachusetts;   Marion  Talbot,  Il.inols; 
Mary  Montgomery  Talbot,  New  York;   Rev.  Paul  Tanner, 
Wisconsin:    Mollle  Tarter,  New  York;   C.  Fayette  Taylor, 
Massachusetts;   Helena  Taylor,  Illinois;   Jeanette  S.  Tay- 
lor, New  York;  Lena  D.  Taylor,  Illinois;  Louis  TekuLsky, 
New    York    City;     Caroline    B.    Thayer,    Massachusetts; 
Sherman    R.   Thayer,   Ma?sachu.<u?tts:    Anne   M.   Thomas. 
M.issachuseit3,   Louise  M.  Tlicmas.  Peruisylvanla;  Robert 
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F  Thomas.  M.  D..  Tennessee;  Juliet  Thompson.  New 
York  City;  Mrs.  Leroy  S.  Thompson.  Rhcjde  Island;  Anne 
L  Thorp.  Massachusetts;  John  H.  Thorpe.  Michigan; 
Margaret  Thum.  California;  Elizabeth  Todd.  New  York 
City;  Norman  L.  Torrey.  New  York  City;  Isabel  Totten, 
New  York  City;  John  G.  Tcuzeau.  California;  Rebecca  D. 
Townsend.  Connecticut;  Blaine  E.  Treadway,  Tennessee; 
Const Ina  S  Trees.  Pennsylvania;  K.  L.  Trevett,  Oregon; 
C.  Allen  True.  Texas;  Annie  E.  Trumbull.  Connecticut; 
Grace  Tyndall,  New  York;  MTs.  Carl  J.  Ulmann.  New  York 
City;  United  Cannery.  Agricultural.  Packing,  and  Allied 
Workers  of  America.  New  York  City;  Charlotte  A.  Van 
Cortlandt.  Connecticut;  Eleanor  S.  Van  Etten.  New  York 
City:  Dr.  P.  W.  Van  Metre,  Iowa;  Undine  Van  Pelt,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C:  Ellen  M.  Van  Slyke,  New  York:  Bonnie  Vcne, 
New  York;  Matilda  Wakshul,  New  York;  Sylvia  Wallach, 
New  York;  Marlon  E.  C.  Walls.  New  Jersey;  Phoebe  Wal- 
klnd.  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Douglas  Waples,  Illinois;  Marl- 
ana  DeC.  Ward.  Massachusetts:  Mrs  W.  Lee  Ward.  New 
York  City;  Colston  Warne.  Massachusetts;  E.  Brooke 
Weaver.  California;  Mrs.  H.  St.  John  Webb.  New  Jersey; 

A.  G  Weldler.  Kentucky;  George  E.  Weir.  New  York; 
Roberta  Wellford.  Virginia;  Anne  Wennels.  New  York 
City;  Henry  N.  Wcnnlng.  New  York  City;  D.  H  West, 
Illinois:  Ida  M.  West.  New  York;  Mrs.  S  Burns  Weston. 
Pennsylvania;  Jane  H.  Wheeler,  Vermont;  Harriet  D. 
White,  New  York;   Millie  V.  D.  White.  New  York;   John 

B.  Whltelaw,  New  York;  Mrs.  John  B.  Whlteman,  Massa- 
chusetts; Oliver  M.  Wlard,  Connecticut;  Elsie  O.  Wlck- 
enden.  New  York:  Rev.  C.  Lawson  Wlllard,  Jr.,  New 
York;  Dr.  M.  A  WUlcox.  Massachusetts;  Ada  L.  Wil- 
liams, New  York;  Helen  WUUams,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Janice  L. 
Williams,  Connecticut;  Hyman  Wllllnger,  M.  D.,  New 
York  City;  Charles  Wilson,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Luke  I. 
Wilson,  Maryland;  Helen  R.  Wlnans,  New  York;  Flor- 
ence E  Wlnchell,  New  York;  Frederick  Wlnkhaus.  New 
York  City;  Richard  3.  Wlnslow,  Massachusetts;  I-Yances 
M.  Wlntrlngham,  New  York  City;  Elizabeth  Wisner, 
Loulsl ma:  Benjamin  Wltken,  Connecticut;  Edwin  E. 
Wltte,  Wisconsin;  Howard  P.  Woertendyke.  Kansas; 
Bened  ct  Wolf,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wolff,  New 
York  City:  Mildred  H.  Wolfson,  New  York  City;  Cyrtis 
F.  Wood,  Pennsylvania:  Mrs.  George  B.  Wood.  Penn- 
sylvania; Helen  Wood.  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Chase  Going 
Woodhouse.  Connecticut;  O.  H.  Woodhull.  Kansas:  Wil- 
liam Woods.  New  York;  Harvey  A.  Wooeter.  Ohio;  Edward 
N.  Wright.  Pennsylvamia;  Elliott  F.  Wright,  New  York 
City;  Geraldfne  Kemp  Wright.  New  York  City;  Edith 
Franklin  Wyatt.  Illinois;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Business  and 
Profe.sslonal  Girls  League.  Ohio;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Social  and 
Economic  Legislation  Conunittee,  Ohio;  G.  D.  Yeager, 
Pennsylvania;  Anna  Young.  New  York;  Anne  S.  Young. 
California;  Jo.sephlne  Zeltlin,  California:  Gertrude  Folks 
Zlmand,  New  York  City;  Yetta  Zlnner.  New  York  City; 
Marlon  O  Zucker.  New  York  City;  Dr.  Leon  Zussman. 
New  York  City;    Mrs.   R.  A.  Zwemer.   New   Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  next  insert  a  letter  and  accompanying  state- 
ment received  from  Nina  P.  Collier,  secretary,  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  Preserving  tlie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act : 

The  Emeecency  CoMMrrrEi  for  PRESEHvaNC 

THE  Faib  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Washingtcm.  D.  C.  July  17,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Sabath:  The  Emergency  Committee  for 
Preserving  the  Pnlr  Labor  Standards  Act  was  formed  to  voice  the 
sentiment  of  a  substantial  number  of  the  American  people  repre- 
sented by  a  wide  range  of  church,  consumer,  and  labor  groups. 
This  committee  Is  opposed  to  any  change  In  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  at  this  ses.'ilon  of  Congress.  A  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee's purpose  is  enclosed. 

There  hns  been  brought  to  our  attention  the  possibility  of  the 
consideration  by  the  House  Rules  Conunittee  of  proposals  to  amend 
the  act  before  the  adjouriunent  of  Congress. 

Our  committee  respectfully  begs  the  House  Rules  Committee  to 
grant  us  a  hearing  if  any  con-slderatlon  Is  given  to  this  rule. 

The  Importance  of  a  public  hearing  on  this  act  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Cordially  yours, 

Nina  P.  Collier.  Secretary. 
I  

The  ErjESGENCT  CoMMrnrr  fob  PRrsERvi^'c 

THE  Fair  LABoa  Standards  Act. 
j  Washingtcm,  D.  C. 

statement  or  ptjhpose 
This  committee,  representing  church  groups,  consumer  groups, 
labor  organizations,  and  other  public-spirited  groups  and  org.inl- 
Eatlons.  has  come  Into  being  to  help  organize  effective  resistance 
to  a  concerted  attempt  of  the  original  enemies  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  destroy  the  act,  under  pretense  of  intention  to 
improve  and  strengthen  It. 

Recent  developments  and  ctirrent  legislative  maneuvers  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  old  enemies  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
Are  determined,  if  at  all  p>ossible,  to  scuttle  this  act,  and  rula  it 
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now  before  It  has  had  even   the   beginning   of  an  opportunity  to 
prove  its  practicability  and  its  economic  worth. 

The  same  p>owerful  lobbyists  who  continuously  fcupht  the  bill 
before  Its  enactment  into  law  last  year  are  now  seeking  to  make 
new  alliances  and  obtain  support  in  attempting,  under  the  guise 
of  'clarifying"  amendments,  to  exclude  members  of  Hweated  in- 
dustries, and  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  the  act. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  publicly 
stated,  "It  is  now  clear  that  the  high-priced  lobbyi.sts  are  not 
going  to  let  any  clarifying  amendments  go  through  tlie  Congress 
urJpss  these  amendments  carry  along  with  them  the  ema.sculating 
exemptions  which  they  seek  for  the  special  groups  th;!y  represent." 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  also  pointed  out  the  harmful 
character  of  the  amendments  advocated  by  representatives  of  the 
large  agrlculttiral   processors  and   Industrial   employers. 

This  emergency  committee.  In  view  of  the  present  legislative  situ- 
ation. Is  uuquallfledly  opposed  to  the  consideration  ol  iny  amend- 
ment to  this  act  In  this  &e.''.=,lon  of  Congress. 

These  same  groups  have  also  proposed  a  resolution  for  a  special 
Investigation  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration,  Intending  by 
that  device  to  force  a  reopening  of  the  act,  to  create  an  opportunity 
to  undo  this  legislation,  which  was  won  last  year  only  after  years 
of  struggle. 

All  available  forces  for  the  support  of  this  law  miust  be  reorgan- 
ized for  Its  defense  now.  It  may  require  as  much  force  to  defend 
the  act  as  It  required  last  year  to  pass  It. 

The  victory  achieved  last  year  is  lost  unless  this  law  Is  effectively 
protected  now.  This  committee.  In  taking  this  stand,  believes  that 
it  represents  the  true  sentiment  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  voting 
poptilatlon  of  the  country. 

Nina  P.  Collier,  National  League  of  Women  Shopper?,  secre- 
tary; Father  R.  A.  McOowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Coiuicll;  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell;  Rabbi  Bamett 
Brinckner;  Elizabeth  Christman,  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League;  W.  D.  Johnson.  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutives Association;  Gardner  Jackson.  Labor's  Non- 
partisan League;  James  McNamara,  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees  International  Alliance  (American  Federation 
of  Labor);  Donald  Henderson.  United  Cannery.  Agricul- 
tural. Packing,  and  Allied  Workers  (Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations),  Charles  H.  Chase.  American  Associa- 
tion for  Economic  Freedom;  Daniel  Driesen,  American 
Communications  Association  (Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations);  John  P.  Davis,  National  Nejjro  Congress; 
Marlon  Bachrach,  Washington  Commonwealth  Federa- 
tion: Mildred  Rlemer,  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy;  Leo  Goodman,  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America  (Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations):  John  J, 
Abt,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  Wage-Hour 
Bureau. 

An  organization  of  agricultural  workers,  who  have  studied 
the  proposed  legislation,  have  wired  me  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  24,  1939. 
Hon.  Adolph  Sabath, 

Chairman.  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Urge   your  leadership  in  opposing  all  amendments  to  wage  and 
hour  bill. 

Magdalena  Gale, 
Secretary,  Agricultural  Local,  No.  2,  United  Federal  WorkerM 
of  America. 

Omnibus  Transportation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29.  1940 

Mr.  GROSSER,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  the  conference 
report  on  the  omnibus  transportation  bill,  S.  2009.  was 
being  prepared,  it  was  held  that  the  rules  of  the  House  do 
not  permit  a  minority  report  or  an  additional  statement  in 
regard  to  the  bill  by  a  member  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee. I  therefore  stated  that  I  intended  to  make  an  addi- 
tional statement  In  the  House  in  regard  to  the  conference 
decision  which  would  appear  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  following  is  the  matter  to  which  I  refer: 

ADDITTONAL  statement  DT   MR.  GROSSER 

Considering  as  a  whole  the  blU  as  submitted  by  the  conferees, 
I  have  decided  to  sign  the  conference  report. 

I  do,  however,  express  di.sappointment  at  the  elimination  of 
section  8.  relating  to  consolidations,  and  so  forth,  which  I  felt 
was  helpftil  to  tlie  general  public  interest  and  to  the  welfare  of 
emplcyeea. 


I 
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orv  of  his  con?airues.    His  unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  slncerltv  f  home.     His  famHv  and  his  friends  mav  mourn  hU  naAsinor. 
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War  Debts  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29, 1940 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  UNITED  IRISH-AMERICAN  SOCTETTES  OP 

NEW  YORK 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  United  Irish-American  Societies  of  New  York, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Eighty-sixth  Street  Garden  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  April  24.  1940: 

Wherpa-s  a  Joint  resolution  has  been  Introduced  In  Congress — 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Robest  R.  Rxtnolds,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  In  the  House  by  Representative  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West 

Virginia — requesting  and  empowering  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  British  Government  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  British  possessions  in  the  Carlbt>ean  and 
Central  Aoierica  for  the  purpose  of  national  defense,  in  part  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  which  Britain  owes  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  established  business  practice  for  a  debtor  who 
cannot  pay  his  Indebtedness  in  cash  to  turn  over  real  estate  or 
other  property  In  settlement  of  the  claims  against  him;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  unfair  and  unjust  to  Impose  steadily  increasing 
tax  burdens  on  the  people  of  this  country  while  nations  In  debt 
to  the  United  States  are  allowed  to  evade  their  solemn  obligations; 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  delegates  to  the  United  Irlsh-Amerlcan  Socle- 
tics  of  New  York,  acting  as  American  citizens  whose  Interests,  like 
those  of  millions  of  other  Americans,  are  affected  by  those  unpaid 
debts,  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Joint  resolution  Introduced  by 
Senator  RrxNOLDS  and  Representative  Randolph  and  appeal  to 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  support  the  proposition.  In 
Justice  to  their  constituents;  and  we  recommend  and  urge  that  a 
similar  demand  be  made  on  other  debtor  nations  that  have  pos- 
sessions on  the  American  continent,  the  acquisition  of  which  would 
Increase  facllltlea  for  this  country's  defense. 


Thomas  S.  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOLTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
KDllan.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  man  In  public  life 
who  led  a  busier  or  more  active  life  than  that  of  my  lamented 
colleague  the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  McMillan.  Prom  the 
days  of  his  early  boyhood  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
enthusiastically  active  in  every  undertaking  whether  it  be  in 
recreation  or  at  work.  He  was  bom  near  the  little  town  of 
Ulmers.  S.  C.  November  27,  1888.  being  the  son  of  James  C. 
and  Mary  K.  McMillan.  The  first  6  years  of  his  school  days 
he  and  his  twin  brother,  the  Honorable  John  B.  McMillan. 
walked  daily  during  the  school  term  to  Hickory  Hill,  a  one- 
teacher  rural  school,  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  their  home. 
During  1902  and  1903  they  attended  the  grammar  school  at 
Ulmers.  which  was  also  about  3  miles  from  their  home. 
From  1904  to  1907  they  attended  the  Orangeburg  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Orangeburc.  S.  C.  a  coeducational  institution 
with  a  ciu-rlculum  corresponding  to  that  of  the  present-day 
hlph  school.  During  the  scholastic  year  of  190a-9  Thom.\s  S. 
McMillan  taught  .fchool  at  Perry.  S.  C,  and  entered  the  State 
Univeriiity  at  Columbia.  8.  C.  In  the  fall  of  1909,  where  he 
received  his  A.  B.  degree  in  1912. 

While  at  the  university  he  was  active  in  athletics  and  took 
a  leading  part  In  liierary  society  work.     On  two  or  more 


occasions  he  was  elected  by  the  student  body  as  the  best 
all-round  man  in  the  university,  and  the  most  popular 
student.  Prior  to  and  following  his  graduation  he  played 
professional  baseball  during  the  summer  months,  where  he 
earned  sufflclent  funds  to  meet  expenses  In  both  his  aca- 
demic and  law  courses  at  the  university.  He  received  his 
LL.  B.  degree  in  1913.  and  opened  an  office  at  Charleston. 
8.  C,  the  following  year,  with  James  B.  Hcyward,  under  the 
name  of  McMillan  L  Hcyward.  In  1916,  at  the  age  of  27, 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
legislature  from  Charleston  County,  where  he  served  until 
1924.  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  South  Carolina,  which  he  served  con- 
tinuously until  his  death,  September  29,  1939.  He  served  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore  in  the  State  legislature  from  1921  to 
1923,  when  he  was  elected  Speaker,  being  the  youngest  mem- 
ber ever  to  serve  a  full  term  as  Speaker. 

He  and  hif.  twin  brother  were  not  only  alike  In  appear- 
ance, size,  and  action,  but  were  quite  similar  in  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  were  lxx)n  companions  up  to  the  comple- 
tion of  their  high-school  work.  They  were  both  outstanding 
young  men  in  every  activity,  and  the  success  that  followed 
both  can  be  ascribed  to  their  honesty,  hard  work,  square 
dealing,  and  right  living. 

Mr.  McMillan  and  I  were  elected  to  Congress  In  1924.  We 
came  here  together,  and,  as  we  represented  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, with  similar  problems,  we  soon  developed  a  very  close 
friendship.  He  possessed  a  most  congenial  disposition,  was 
enthusiastic  in  any  undertaking,  and  could  be  relied  upon 
in  any  contingency.  He  had  a  positive  and  highly  cultured 
conception  of  his  oblipations  to  his  family  and  fellow  man, 
and  was  alwaj-s  ready,  willing,  and  glad  to  assist  a  friend 
or  neighbor  at  any  time  and  imder  any  circumstance. 

His  succes3  as  a  Member  of  Congress  is  a  matter  of  record 
and  is  one  to  which  any  Member  could  point  with  pride,  for 
very  few,  if  any,  was  more  rapidly  promoted  in  the  minds 
and  affections  of  his  friends  and  colleagues.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  services  he  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  later  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  finally  was  assigned  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
where,  within  a  short  time,  he  became  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  appropriations  for  the  IXpartments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce.  It  was  here  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  ability  and  those  diplomatic 
qualities  and  virtues  that  made  him  a  most  useful  and  suc- 
cessful Member  of  Congress,  and  where  he  was  able  to  demon- 
strate those  virtues  that  made  him  universally  admired  by 
members  of  both  political  parties. 

Mr.  McMillan  wa.«;  a  man  of  many  parts.  He  inherited  and 
developed  the  cardinal  virtues  from  his  youth  up.  He  was 
always  honest,  sincere,  and  coiu-ageous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
studied  convictions.  He  was  clean  in  his  personal  life  and 
adhered  to  a  sound  political  philosophy  in  which  he  demon- 
strated frankness,  fairness,  and  unusual  political  integrity. 
In  his  private  and  public  life  he  demonstrated  those  virtues 
worthy  of  emulation  by  anyone  who  is  ambitious  to  be  of 
service  to  his  fellow  man  and  his  countiy. 


Chester  C.  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  DARROW 

OF  PE-NNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Chestt«  C.  Boltoh, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  DARROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  departed  friend  and  col- 
league. Chester  C.  Bolton,  diu-lng  the  10  years  of  his  service 
in  Congress  attained  a  position  of  vast  influence,  and  by  hia 
recognized  abihty.  his  P.ne  moral  character,  and  hi.-?  genius  for 
friendship,  won  a  permanent  place  in  the  affection  and  mem- 
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cry  of  his  colleagues.  His  unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  sincerity 
of  purpose,  as  well  as  undying  loyalty  to  each  and  every  cause 
he  espoused,  established  for  him  a  high  place  among  our 
country's  statesmen. 

I  mourn  his  loss  sincerely,  but,  with  his  family  and  friends, 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  his  labors  have  not 
been  in  vain.    He  has  left  a  record  worthy  of  any  man. 

Sleep  on,  dear  friend,  such  lives  as  thine 

Have  not  been  lived  In  vain. 
But  shed  an  Influence  rare,  divine, 

On  Uvea  that  stlU  remain 


Chester  C.  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

I  or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  aerrlce  of  Hon.  Chester  C.  Boltow, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  SWEENEY.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  on 

this  memorable  occasion  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
fellow  Member  of  Congress  from  an  adjoining  district  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  Though  of  opposite  political  faith,  I  considered 
him  as  a  friend  long  before  he  was  honored  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  representing  the  Twenty-second  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio. 

If  I  were  to  single  out  any  one  attribute  in  his  character,  I 
would  designate  kindness  as  the  outstanding  quality  that 
drew  to  him  so  many  friends  and  admirers.  Reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement,  possessed  of  the 
world's  goods  as  measured  in  a  material  sense,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  aristocrat  In  the  life  and  character  of  our 
friend.  Lavishly  he  scattered  his  beneficences  among  the 
lowly  and  needy  of  society  in  an  effort  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions. Itace  or  color  were  never  considered  by  him  when 
dispensing  charity,  and  there  was  no  ostentation  in  the 
manner  of  his  giving. 

I  indicated  to  the  House  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  that 
while  he  would  be  missed  by  his  splendid  family  and  his  host 
of  personal  friends,  the  one  group  who  perhaps  would  miss 
him  more  were  the  crippled  and  disabled  children  of  the 
Nation,  who  were  the  principal  objective  of  his  bounty. 

He  served  well  his  native  State  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio,  and  gave  untiring  of  his  strength  as  a  Congressman 
from  the  Twenty-second  District  of  Ohio.  If  at  times  I  dif- 
fered with  him  on  measures  under  consideration  in  the  Con- 
gress, it  was  because  of  divergent  viewpoints  men  hold  on 
legislation.  Every  vote  he  ever  cast  on  any  measure  repre- 
Eenting  the  welfare  of  his  country  was  an  honest  vote  accord- 
ing to  his  convictions. 

I  recall  distinctly  his  courageous  fight  against  the  hypocrisy 
of  national  proliibition.  It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  him 
and  labor  for  the  repeal  of  this  hyixwritical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  issue  of  national  prohilition  transcended  all  party 
lines,  in  my  opinion.  In  the  congressional  elections  of  1932  it 
was  my  privilege  as  a  Democrat  and  believer  in  tolerance  and 
personal  liberty  to  speak  for  him  and  urge  his  reelection  to 
Congress  against  an  opponent  who  was  advocating  national 
prohibition.  The  strain  of  public  service  has  been  terrific  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  10  years. 
Chester  C.  Bolton  s  loyalty  to  his  official  duties  caused  him 
to  expend  his  energies  to  an  extent  that  jeopardized  his  health, 
bringing  about  his  imtimely  death. 

One  does  not  measure  the  value  of  an  individual's  worth  by 
longevity,  but  rather  by  the  accomplishments,  even  though 
measured  in  terms  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  years  In  the  span 
of  an  ordinary  life.  Our  friend  left  a  legacy  In  the  form  of  a 
.fplendid  contribution  to  his  country,  his  church,  and  his 


home.  His  family  and  his  friends  may  mourn  his  passing, 
but  they  will  find  consolation  in  surveying  the  record  of  his 
humble,  sincere  devotion  to  his  duties. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly  has  epitomized  the  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  our  friend.  Chister  C.  Bolton,  in  his  beautiful 
poem  entitled: 

WHAT   IS  OOODt 

What  is  the  real  goodf 
I  asked  In  musing  mood. 
Order,  said  the  law  cottrt; 
Knowledge,  said  the  school: 
Truth,  said  the  wise  man; 
Pleasvire.  said  the  tooH; 
Love,  said  the  maiden; 
Beauty,  said  the  page; 
Freedom,  said  the  dreamer; 
Hcmie,  Bald  the  sage; 
Fame,  said  the  soldier. 
Equity,  the  seer 

Spake  my  heart  full  sadly. 
"TTie  answer  Is  not  here." 

Then  within  my  boeom 
SofUy  this  I  heard: 
"Each  heart  holds  the  secret; 
Kindness  is  the  word." 


Carl  E.  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Carl  K.  Mapbi^ 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  convened  in  January,  there  was  miss- 
ing at  the  Republican  leadership  table  in  this  Chamber  one 
of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Carl  E.  Mapes. 

On  December  12  last,  while  in  New  Orleans,  serving  In  his 
official  capacity  as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  this  House, 
he  was  suddenly  stricken  and  passed  away  before  his  loved 
ones  could  reach  him. 

I  was  greatly  shocked  and  deeply  grieved  when  I  heard  over 
the  radio  the  announcement  of  his  death,  for  during  the  more 
than  16  years  of  service  I  had  with  him  in  the  House,  while 
we  belonged  to  different  parties,  I  had  formed  a  deep  attach- 
ment and  affectionate  regard  for  him. 

During  his  service  here  he  had  always  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party;  and  while  he  was  active  and  diligent  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  always  kind,  courteous,  and 
considerate  of  the  rights  of  others. 

He  was  splendidly  well-poised,  of  judicial  temperament, 
and  in  frequent  debates  In  the  House,  when  feeling  was  run- 
ning high,  he  was  always  calm,  self-possessed,  and  never 
displayed  the  slightest  anger  or  animosity  against  those  who 
opposed  him.  He  was  an  able  parliamentarian,  possessed 
a  keen,  logical,  and  analytical  mind,  and  was  always  fair  and 
a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  deportment.  I  have  often  com- 
mented upon  his  calm  and  the  sedate  manner  in  which  he 
dealt  with  difficult  problems  imder  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 

He  was  never  known  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  or  make 
demagogic  appeals,  but  discussed  all  questions,  both  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  and  of  legislation,  upon  the  highest 
Intellectual  plane. 

He  possessed  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  affection  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House,  and  his  party,  his  coimtry, 
and  his  friends  miss  his  wise  counsel  and  leadership. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  wife  and  children. 

I  knew  him  intimately  and  well,  and  his  passing  Is  to  me  a 
distinct  personal  loss. 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  ser-vlce  of  Hon.  William  Albert 
Ashbrook.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  death  took  18 
Members  of  the  House  during  the  year  Just  past,  and  on  this 
roll  are  the  names  of  many  who  had  served  for  many  years 
and  whose  presence  and  service  here  will  be  missed  by  their 
colleagues.  Among  these,  none  will  be  more  sadly  missed 
than  the  Honorable  Wn.Li.fM  A.  Ashbrook.  of  Ohio. 

We  occupied  adjoining  offices  in  the  House  OCBce  Building, 
he  was  my  neighbor  and  friend  and  I  had  an  af.ectionate 
regard  for  him. 

His  district,  his  State,  and  Nation  will  miss  his  wise  counsel 
and  able  leadership  as  a  national  legislator.  He  was  capable, 
courageous,  honest,  sincere,  and  earnest  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  and  I  wish  to  pay  this  brief  tribute  and  express 
my  personal  sympathy  and  sorrow  at  his  passing. 


John  Andrew  Martin 


On 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

the  life,   character,   and   public   service   of  Hon.   John  Andrew 
M.utTiN,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  tragic 
passing  of  the  late  John  Martin.  Colorado  lost  a  great  and  dis- 
tinguished son.  this  body  a  statesman  of  profound  attain- 
ments, and  the  United  States  of  America  a  legislator  of  soimd 
hberali£m  and  a  warm  heart. 

It  was  always  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  silver-haired  John 
Martin  standing  in  the  Well  of  the  House  courageously  cham- 
pioning the  rights  of  minorities,  of  the  worker,  of  the  farmer, 
of  the  underprivileged — always  with  good  humor,  his  speeches 
ever  marked  with  chuckles  and  a  pleasant  manner.  We  miss 
him  in  this  body.  We  need  him  here  now.  His  record  is  an 
inspiration  to  thoee  of  us  who  follow  after  him. 

In  the  liberal  bloc  of  this  House,  John  Martin  took  an  active 
part.  His  counsels  were  always  welcome  and  valuable.  His 
advice  sprang  from  a  life  of  public  service  and  of  varied  con- 
tacts. He  was  a  man  of  Industry,  of  engaging  personality,  of 
infectious  charm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  In  the  death  of 
John  Martin.  Often  I  have  thought  bow  much  I  would  like 
to  have  advised  the  citizens  of  his  home  city  of  Pueblo  of 
the  high  regard  entertained  for  John  Martin  by  his  colleagues 
here  of  all  political  parties.  No  matter  how  p<^nted  were 
his  attacks  upon  political  adversaries,  the  sting  was  not  a 
personal  one.  because  the  Javelins  of  satire  and  criticism  with 
which  his  speeches  were  replete  were  always  barbed  with  good 
humor. 

John  Martin,  you  have  gone  to  your  eternal  abode,  but 
your  spirit  lingers  with  us.  You  have  tossed  the  torch  to 
US.  We  hope  to  continue  for  a  time.  Ood  willing,  as  evangels 
of  that  new  day  and  new  order  which  will  bring  decorum  out 
of  chaos,  equity  out  of  injustice,  and  provide  opportimity  for 


all  in  this  land  we  love  so  much.  You  have  carved  your 
name  in  our  hearts  and  minds.  You  have  made  an  indelible 
contribution  to  legislation.    Your  work  will  endure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  one's  service 
in  this  great  legislative  body  is  the  time  when  a  colleague, 
by  the  stroke  of  an  inscrutable  destiny,  Is  removed  from  our 
"clubby"  midst.  The  handclasp  which  once  gladdened  our 
day  is  no  more,  and  we  know  that  the  eyes  which  once  Lighted 
when  they  saw  us  are  dimmed  in  death's  depressing  pose. 
The  mind  which  illumined  and  inspired  is  sequestered  in  the 
sepulcher — yet  the  memory  of  the  fellowship  and  of  the 
statesmanship  Tngers  with  us  throu£?hout  the  years.  We  are 
the  product  of  the  cumulative  inspiration  given  to  us  by  our 
fellows.  I  know  that  my  life  has  been  brightened  and  my  lot 
made  easier  because  of  intimate  contacts  and  genial  fellow- 
ship with  a  grand  and  great  Congressman  such  as  indubitably 
was  the  late  Jciin  Andketvv  AL^rtin. 


Chester  C.  Bolton 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENEK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  chRract»>r,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  CHr-srra  C.  Bolton, 

late  a  Representative  from  the  State  cf  Ohio 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Chester  C.  Bclton 
answered  the  final  stimmcns,  the  House  of  Representatives 
lost  one  of  its  most  beloved  and  influential  Members.  Mr. 
Bolton  had  a  definite  place  in  public  life  and  as  a  btisiness- 
man  in  his  own  State  of  Ohio  before  he  ever  came  to  the 
House.  His  outstanding  service  in  the  War  Department  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  and  in  the  readjustment  months  that  fol- 
lowed, gave  him  a  national  acquaintance  and  standing  en- 
Joyed  by  few. 

On  this  memorial  occasion  others  have  discussed  in  detail 
his  accomplishments.  Born  in  his  home  city  of  Cleveland. 
he  came  from  pioneer  stock.  His  ancestors  had  much  to  do 
with  the  building  of  that  great  city,  and  Mr.  Bolton  credit- 
ably carried  on.  A  man  of  integrity,  wealth,  education,  re- 
finement, ability  and  indtistry,  he  used  well  the  talents  he 
had.  To  Chester  Bolton  wealth  was  valuable  only  as  it 
could  be  used  to  do  good  for  others.  He  was  In  public  life 
because  he  was  a  patriot  and  was  willing  to  contribute  of 
his  time  and  his  means  to  make  this  coimtry  better.  No  man 
among  us  was  more  gentle,  more  courageous,  or  more  demo- 
cratic. He  liked  people  and.  in  turn,  people  liked  him.  His 
very  character  Inspired  confidence  in  everyone.  It  was  a 
Joy  to  meet  him  and  m.any  a  dark  day  has  been  made  Just  a 
little  brighter  by  his  cheery  presence  and  association. 

Possibly  no  man  In  the  Congress  was  more  familiar  with 
our  Military  Establishment  and  the  workings  of  the  War 
Department.  Mr.  Bolton  specialized  along  this  line  and 
those  who  knew  him  b-^st  felt  assured  that  in  time  he  would 
be  our  Secretary  of  War.  Politically  he  was  a  Republican 
and  few  men  In  his  generation  did  more  for  the  advancement 
of  his  party  and  the  things  for  which  it  stands.  As  chairman 
of  the  Republican  congressional  committee,  he  was  an  Inde- 
fatigable worker.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  and 
other  committees  of  the  House,  the  length  of  the  day  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  work  to  be  done.  He  was  effective 
in  debate.  He  was  a  dynamic  figure  in  any  task  he  under- 
took. He  was  a  leader  who  Inspired.  He  has  left  a  splen- 
did heritage  to  a  splendid  family  and  their  loss  is  the  Nation's 
less. 
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William  I.  Sirovich 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 


(From  the  Washington  Tlmes-Hcrald  of  April  30.   1940] 
Noted  Pii>ots  Uolx  To  Fight  SArrrr  nam. — Avtators  or  11  Aia  Lines 
Launch  "Lobbt  To  Savx  Lives  ' 
(By  Edmond  Monk) 
Convinced    that   defeat   of    the   Presidential    plan   to   abolish    the 
Air  Safety  Board  and  transfer   the  C.  A.   A.  to   the  Department   of 
Commerce  Is  vital  to  the  future  cf  American  aviation,  famous  pilots 
of  the  Nation  moved  into  the  Capital  yesterday  to  confront  Con- 
gress with  a  second  '"lobby  to  save  lives." 

Prom  11  of  the  Nations  leading  air  lines  came  uniformed  flyers 
representing  1.500  pilots  In  chorus  they  voiced  their  fears  that 
adoption  of  President  Roosevelt  s  proposal  would  seriously  menace 
safety  of  millions  of  Americans  who  travel  by  air. 
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Cassius  C.  Dowell 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  DARROW 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On    the    life,    character,    and    public    service    of    Hon.    Cassfus    C. 
Dowell.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  DARROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league. CAssrus  Dowell,  answered  the  final  roll  call  on 
February  4.  1940.  His  death  was  a  personal  loss  to  me.  We 
had  been  closely  associated  for  many  years,  having  started 
our  congressional  service  at  the  same  time  in  1915  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.  I  knew  him  intimately, 
and  was  proud  to  have  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  to  have 
worked  with  him. 

Mr.  Dowell  was  a  sincere  and  conscientious  legislator  and 
public  servant.  His  Judgment  was  keen  and  dependable, 
and  he  was  zealous  in  the  interests  of  his  constituency.  He 
was  among  the  most  regular  attendants  of  sessions  of  the 
House  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings,  being  well 
versed  in  parliamentary  procedure  and  an  able  debater. 

I  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  a  close  friend. 


Thomas  S.  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OK  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On    the   life,    character,    and    public    oervlce    of    Hon.    Thomas    S. 
McMillan,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  LUTHER  A  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing 
of  ToM  S.  McMillan  the  House  lost  one  of  its  most  popular 
and  most  beloved  Members. 

During  his  entire  membership  in  the  House  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him,  and  through  fre- 
quent contacts  and  association  with  him  learned  to  know  him 
intimately  and  well. 

In  September  1937  we  were  both  delegates  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  in  Paris,  France,  and  he  and  I  were  travel- 
ing companions,  and  tills  afforded  me  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing even  better  acquainted  with  him  than  I  had  been  before. 

I  recall  an  incident  on  this  trip  which  demonstrated  his 
deep  affection  and  loyalty  to  his  boys.  After  he  reached 
Paris,  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  making  an  extensive 
trip  in  Europe,  with  other  members  of  the  delegation,  and 
while  he  very  much  desired  to  avail  himself  of  this  wonderful 
opporttmity,  and  others  Insisted  that  he  do  so,  he  declined  the 
Invitation  because  he  had  promised  to  return  home  in  time  to 
take  his  Iwys  on  a  summer  vacation  fishing  trip,  and  he  said 
that  this  was  his  first  duty  and  greatest  pleasure,  to  be  with 
his  boys,  and  he  promptly  returned  home  to  keep  this  engage- 
ment. This  v;as  typical  of  Tom  McMillan,  for  his  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  his  friends  was  second  only  to  his  love  and 
devotion  to  his  wife  and  children. 

He  had  a  big  heart,  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  na- 
ture, and  a  winsome  and  pleasing  personality  that  drew  men 
to  him.  and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  had  such  a 
large  number  of  friends,  and  his  influence  in  the  House  was 
most  potent. 

He  was  capable,  courageous,  and  with  a  fimd  of  common 
sense,  so  essential  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  national 
legislator.    It  is  not  surprising  that  he  took  such  high  rank 


as  a  Member  of  this  House,  and  that  his  passing  caused  such 
universal  grief  upon  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

His  district,  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  Nation 
lost  an  able  and  distinguished  legislator  when  he  passed  away. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  loved  him,  and  shall  miss  him,  and 
shall  forever  cherish  the  memory  of  my  friendship  and  associ- 
ation with  him. 


Carl  E.  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  DARROW 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Cakl  E.  Mapes.  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  DARROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  soul  of  Carl  E. 
Mapes  took  its  flight  and  passed  on  to  its  reward  a  useful 
life  came  to  a  close.  His  passing  wa^  most  unexpected  and 
spread  deepest  gloom  among  his  friends  and  colleagues,  who 
loved  him  for  his  deeds  of  kindness  and  achievements. 

Carl  Mapes  was  a  hard-working  and  painstaking  legislator 
with  a  mind  that  was  keen  and  alert.  He  had  the  indomi- 
table quality  of  courage  and  a  skillful,  fair,  and  convincing 
manner  in  presenting  arguments.  He  had  unbounded  energy 
and  was  never  happier  than  when  engaged  in  some  task  which 
required  close  and  earnest  attention. 

When  I  came*  to  Congress  in  1915,  Mr.  Mapes  was  entering 
his  second  term.  During  the  long  period  of  our  association 
there  developed  a  close  j)ersonal  friendship  between  us.  I 
valued  his  opinions  and  cotmsel,  resp)ected  his  sincerity,  and 
regarded  him  as  an  outstanding  statesman  and  public  servant. 

He  Is  gone,  but  his  memory  llveth; 

He  l.s  dead,  but  his  example  Is  here; 
The  sweetness  and  fragrance  it  glveth. 

Will  linger  for  many  a  year. 


Samuel  D.  McReynolds 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OK  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On   the   life,   character,    and   public    service   of   Hon    SAMtrrL   D. 
McRkynolos,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennewee 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
touching  and  eloquent  tributes  have  been  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Sam  D.  McReynolds,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  this  House,  and  I  wish  to 
speak  of  my  own  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
this  true  friend.  Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  upon  this 
great  committee  knew  so  well  of  his  great  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  his  untiring  efforts  to  keep  our  coimtry  neu- 
tral In  a  world  bent  upon  strife.  A  most  unselfish  man,  he 
looked  upon  his  congressional  duties  as  a  public  trust.  I 
shall  always  remember  his  patriotic,  imselfish  decision  In 
declining  to  nm  for  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  time 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  considering  neutrality 
legislation,  and  when  his  experience  and  leadership  was  so 
badly  needed.  It  was  typical  of  the  man  to  sacrifice  per- 
sonal ambition  to  what  he  considered  his  duty.  His  passing 
was  a  great  personal  loss  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him  and 
worked  with  him.  Our  coimtry  can  111  afford  to  lose  the 
services  of  a  man  so  fine  and  so  patriotic  as  was  Judge 
McReynolds. 
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C  A.  A.  and  the  Safetv  Board — but  before  their  effect  could  be 
fflt — "Cash'  cra.shed  to  lits  death  near  Miles  City.  Mont.  Ttie  need 
for  greatest  safety  regulation,  such  as  now  provided,  cannot  be 
overemphasized." 

R.  C.  Youn?.  Ea.stern  Airlines,  9,000  hours,  pilot  on  the  New 
TorJc-Mlaml  trip: 

•The  air  line.s  now  are  on  the  verge  of  the  greatest  expansion 
program  yet  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the  Increase  In  ptiblic  con- 
fidence. This  was  brought  about  through  the  splendid  safety  rec- 
ord set  up  under  C  A  A  and  A.  S.  B.  regulations  Undor  the  ex- 
pansion plans  many  of  the  giant  four-motored  planes  carrying  42 
pr.ssengers  wi!l  be  utilized  If  we  ever  needed  rigid  safety  regula- 
tion it  Will  be  from  now  on." 

"Hi"  Little.  United  Air  Lines.  12.000  hours.  New  York  to  Chicago 


The  C.  A.  A.  and  the  Board  went  Into  action  on  August  8.  1938. 
They  made  the  aviation  business  stable  and  succesr^f vil .  On  Marcli 
27,  1940,  the  Industry  could  and  proudly  did  celebrate  the  passing 
of  1  lull  year  free  of  disaster.  Not  a  single  life  had  been  lost  In  the 
air  transport  business,  yet  the  Industry  had  progressed  technically 
and  was  fulfilling  more  Echedules  at  faster  speed  than  ever  before. 

YOU    MAT    SAVE   LIVES    BT    SAVING   THE  C.   A.    A. 

On  April  11,  1940.  the  President's  fourth  plan  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  cf  govcrcment  provided  that  the 
independent  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  the  Independent  Air 
Safety  Board  be  abolished. 

Their  functions  would  be  telescoped  Into  the  Department  of 
C(".nimerce  under  control  of  the  Secretary.  And  the  civil  aviation 
business  would  be  right  back  where  It  vas  In  1935  when  Senator 
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William  I.  Sirovich 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  tbe  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  William  I.  Snio- 
\acH.  late  a  R<«presentatlve  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
passing  of  the  brilliant  E>r.  Wu-liam  I.  Sirovich  was  a  poign- 
ant blow  to  me.  I  enjoyed  immensely  his  friendship,  the 
in.spiration  of  his  scholarship,  his  unfailing  liberalism,  his 
courageous  championship  of  dissident  minorities,  and  his 
unalloyed  statesmanship. 

On  frequent  occasions  he  would  give  me  the  benefit  of  his 
consilercd  counsel  on  matters  of  pending  legislation.  In  my 
first  term  in  this  House  he  rendered  me  invaluable  aid  in 
connection  with  my  ofBcial  duties.  His  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  classics  never  failed  to  thrill  me.  as  revealed  in  the 
speeches  he  made  on  the  House  floor.  I  was  always  inspired 
and  filled  with  awe  by  the  erudition  with  which  his  orations 
were  studded.  Dr.  Sikovich  possessed  a  marvelous  grasp  of 
science,  literature,  the  drama,  history,  sociology,  medicine. 
He  was  conversant  with  the  discoveries  of  the  past;  he  was 
alert  to  the  lesson  of  the  centuries.  He  was  keenly  attuned 
to  the  contributions  made  by  bygone  ages. 

His  passing  created  a  vacancy  hard   to  fill.    He  was  a' 
colorful  figure  of  pleasing  appearance  and  personality.    He 
was  alwa3^  well  dressed,  a  man  of  sartorial  impeccability, 
at  whom  one  was  proud  to  point  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

We  miss  him  in  this  body.  Mr.  Speaker;  we  need  him  with 
us  today.  And  so  I  say.  Bill  Sirovich,  your  physical  pres- 
ence may  no  k)nger  be  with  us,  but  the  work  which  you  have 
done  lives  on. 

I  recall  on  many  occasions,  when  Bill  Sirovich  felt  im- 
pelled to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  some  vmpopular  cause  at 
the  very  ri^k  of  his  life,  aware  as  he  was  of  the  impending 
doom  which  awaited  him  as  a  result  of  the  disease  with 
which  he  knew  only  too  well  he  was  grievously  afflicted.  Dr. 
SiRovicH's  championship  of  Indigent  actors  and  artists  was 
well  known.  His  understanding  of  their  problems  was  com- 
plete. We  need  more  men  in  this  body  who  are  endowed 
with  such  versatility,  such  a  warm  heart,  such  unique  schol- 
arship as  was  this  remarkable  son  of  New  York  City. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  Air  Safety  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OP   KEY ADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  30  ilegiilative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


ARTICLES.      LETTERS.      AND      TELEGRAMS      FROM      VARIOUS 

SOURCES 


Mr.  PnTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  publish  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain  publications, 
telegrams,  and  letters  opposing  the  fourth  reorganization 
plan  because  of  the  transfer  of  certain  functions  oX  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  and  Safety  Board. 

These  data  were  presented  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  my 
colleague  [Mr.  McCakranI  who  is  absent  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles,  telegrams,  and  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro,  as  follows; 


[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  April  30.   19101 
NOTD  PIUJTS  Uou:  To  Fight  SArrr-r  Peru. — Avtators  or  11  Aik  Lines 
Launch  "Lobbt  To  Savx  Lives  " 
(By  Edmond  Monk) 
Convinced   that   defeat   of    the   Presidential    plan   to    abolish    the 
Air  Safety  Board  and  transfer   the  C.  A.   A.  to   the  Department   of 
Commerce  Is  vital  to  the  future  of  American  aviation,  famous  pilots 
of  the  Nation  moved  Into  the  Capital  yesterday  to  confront  Con- 
gress with  a  second  "lobbv  to  save  lives." 

Prom  11  of  the  Nations  leading  air  lines  came  uniformed  flyers 
representing  1.500  pilots  In  chorus  they  voiced  their  fears  that 
adoption  of  President  Roosevelt  s  proposal  would  seriously  menace 
safety  of  millions  of  Americans  who  travel  by  air. 

NEW    ATTACK   IN   SENATE 

The  first  "lobby  to  save  lives."  the  flyers  explained.  wa.«5  p.-vrtlally 
aimed  at  setting  up  the  C  A.  A  and  their  Air  Safety  Board.  It  Is  to 
hold  this  ground  gained  that  they  are  here  today,  they  said. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  yesterday  echoed  with  a  new  attack  on  the 
President's  proposal  as  time  for  a  show-down  appeared  set  for  lat« 

Senator  Hamt  Truman.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  told  the  Senate 
that  adoption  of  the  proposal  of  the  President  would  result  In  a 
Eerious  blow  to  aviation;  he  praised  the  record  of  the  two  agencies. 
He  cited  particularly  the  record  of  no  fatal  accidents  on  air  linea 
for  mere  than  a  year. 

Senator  Pat  McCarran.  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  will  arrive  in  Wash- 
incton  today.  A  bitter  foe  of  the  President's  latest  reorganization 
plan,  the  Nevadan  Is  expected  Immediately  to  map  lines  of  battle 
against  the  proposal. 

m'carkan  maps  ncBT 

Senator  Bennett  C.  Clark  (Democrat),  of  Missouri,  charged  that 
the  old  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  was  saturated  with  politics  which 
prevented   its  effective  operation  in  promotion   of  air   .=Afety 

"Under  the  old  system."  he  said.  "United  States  Senators  were 
killed  in  air  crashes  "  His  reference  was  believed  to  be  to  the  de^th 
of  former  Senator  Bronson  Cutting,  of  New  Mexico,  several  years 
ago  In  an  airplane  crash. 

Representing  1.500  highly  trained  pilots  on  American  passenger 
and  mall  llne.s.  the  11  flyers  were  unanimously  outspoken  In  protest 
against  the  change  In  status  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  the  C.  A  A. 

MENACE   TO    FLYING   PUBLIC 

Several  of  the  flyers  testified  at  hearings  which  led  to  creation 
of  the  safety  agency  and  the  C.  A.  A.  All  sa:d  they  believed  a 
change  as  proposed  would  constitute  a  step  backward  and  a  menace 
to  the  air-traveling  public. 

Today  the  second  "lobby  to  save  lives"  wtU  move  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  a  large  number  of  legislators  will  be  contacted  by  the  pilots. 
The  group  will  also  gather  with  Senator  McCARR.^N  sometime  tcduy. 

"I  certainly  do  not  think  the  American  public  desires  a  return 
to  the  crash-ridden  days  when  the  Department  of  Commerce  regu- 
lated aeronautics."  said  Art  Mills,  veteran  pilot  of  1,250,000  miles  of 
passenger  travel. 

W.fRNS    OP    TRAGEDY 

Representing  pilots  of  the  Branlff  Airways,  flying  from  the  Great 
Lakes  points  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mills  said: 

"If  the  proposal  goes  through,  we  will  have  a  recurrence  of  the 
tragic  situation  which  occurred  when  the  alr-mall  contracts  were 
canceled  In  1934  and  the  Army  detailed  to  fly  the  mall.  Then 
there  were  66  cra.shes  and  12  pilots  lost  their  lives  In  !eis  than 
2  months." 

Ray  T.  Hsmore.  Western  Air  Express  pilot  with  12.000  botirs  as  a 
pessenger-transport  pilot,  was  equally  emphatic  in  his  protest. 

EMPH.^TIC   AGAINST   CHANGS 

Twenty-two  years  In  aviation,  a  World  War  flier,  and  commander 
of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Observation  Squadroi\, 
Army  Air  Reserves.  Elsmore  said: 

"We  know  of  the  many  fatal  accidents  under  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  supervision  The  present  proposal  would  put 
the  air  lines  under  regulations  similar  to  the  former  status.  Why 
make  a  change  which  statistics  and  records  show  would  effect 
a  menace  to  the  air-traveling  public?" 

D.  W.  Ledbetter.  American  Airlines,  12  years*  experience  and 
12.500  air  hours,  and  now  flying  the  New  York  to  New  Orleans 
trip: 

"Hard  facts  and  statlstlf^  prove  that  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
Improve  on  the  perfect  record  for  safety  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  have  brought  about  In  the 
avlaMon  field.  We're  not  Just  a.ssumlng  the  eOciency  of  the  Board 
and  the  C.  A.  A.     Records  prove  our  case." 

H  L.  Smith.  Pennsylvania  Central  Airllnea.  who  has  0,000  hours 
and  flies  the  Washington-Detroit  trip,  said: 

"It  represents  very  definitely  a  backward  movement.  It  wlU 
make  air  travel  more  hazardous.  I  think  it  would  be  weU  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo.    The  record  speaks  for  itself." 

James  H.  Roe.  T.  W.  A.  flyer,  with  10.000  hours  and  who  files 
the  Kansas  City -New  York  trip; 

•*W^e  pilots  are  not  concerned  so  much  for  our  own  safetv.  but 
for  the  public  whose  lives  are  in  our  hands  Near'y  3.6oo  000 
passengers  will  be  carried  by  air  this  year.  It  is  our  obvious  duty 
to  oppose  reorganization  plan  No.  4." 

C.  P.  Luethl.  Northwest  Airlines.  Naval  Re.'^prve  aviator,  fljing 
the  route  from  Bllnneapolls  to  BUllngs.  Mont.,   10.000  hours: 

CXP.VNSION    ENDANGERED 

"I  am  carrying  on  for  'Cash'  Chamberlain,  who  was  here  with 
the    first    'Lobby    to   Save    Lives."     Shortly    after    creation   of    the 
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C  A.  A.  and  the  Safety  Board — but  before  their  effect  could  be 
felt — 'Cash'  cra.shed  to  his  death  near  Miles  City.  Mont.  The  need 
for  greatest  safety  regulation,  such  as  now  provided,  cannot  be 
overemphasized." 

R.  C.  Young,  Eastern  Airlines,  9,000  hours,  pilot  on  the  New 
TorJt-Mlaml  trip: 

•'The  air  llne.s  now  are  on  the  verge  of  the  greatest  expansion 
program  yet  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the  Increase  in  public  con- 
fldoncc  This  was  brought  about  through  the  splendid  safety  rec- 
ord set  up  under  C  A  A  and  A.  S.  B.  regulations  Under  the  ex- 
pansion plans  many  of  the  giant  four-motored  planes  carrying  42 
pr.ssenpers  will  be  utilized.  If  we  ever  needed  rigid  safety  regula- 
tion it  Will  be  from  now  on." 

"Hi"  Little.  United  Air  Lines.  12.000  hours.  New  York  to  Chicago 
pilot:  "I  was  a  member  of  the  first  'Lobby  to  Siwe  Lives."  Tlie 
results  of  the  legislation  we  advocated  then  have  been  far  above 
our  highest  hopes." 

DtTTNITE    BACKWARD   STEP 

G  E.  Rodleck.  Mid  Continent  Air  Lines.  7,000  hours,  who  pilots 
thr  Tulsa-Mlnneapolls  flight: 

"We  pilots  here  in  Washington  today  speak  for  practically  all  of 
the  Nation's  pas-senger-llne  pilots.  In  the  Interest  of  the  public's 
eafcty  we  hcpe  to  convince  Senators  and  Representatives  that  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  IV  represents  a  definite  step  backward  in 
aviation." 

G:lbert  Blackmore.  Pan  American  Airways,  former  Navy  aviator 
with  9. 000  hours  of  passenger  flying,  now  a  pilot  of  the  American 
Clipper  flight  from  New  York  to  Lisbon,  Portugal : 

"Preservation  of  safe  conditions  is  vital  to  air  tran.sportatlon, 
especially  long-distance  flying  such  as  the  Clipper  transoceanic 
routes.  Tlie  C.  A  A.  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job.  so  why  turn  backward?" 

RECALLS   PILOT'S  DKATH 

S  H  Hopkins.  Chicago  &  Southern  Airlines.  6,500  hours,  pilot 
on  the  New  Orleans-to-Chlcago  passenger  hop: 

"All  pilots  of  the  Chlrago~&  S:>uthem  strongly  protest  against 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV  For  the  past  year  it  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure not  to  buy  funeral  fiowers  for  some  pilot  every  28  days." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  April  30.  1940] 
Why  Take  a  Chance? 

Flying  low  and  blind  Into  heavy  weather,  a  transcontinental 
transport  plane  came  scudding  east  Into  the  dawn  of  May  6,  1935.  on 
the  regular  run  between  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo  .  with  13  people  aboard 

It  was  an  hour  behind  schedule,  and  the  radio  was  not  working 
very  well.  Only  30  minutes  of  gasoline  were  In  the  tanks.  Tlie  pilot 
finally  got  through  to  the  weather  Information  service  furnished 
civil  aviation  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  was  to'.d  he  would 
find  a  clear  celling  at  Kirksvllle.  Mo.,  where  there  was  an  emergency 
land  ng  field. 

He  put  his  rudder  ever  and  banked  through  the  fcg  toward  wh?re 
he  thought  Kirksvllle  was.  The  left  wing  .^nagged  a  tree,  turned  the 
plane  Into  a  snarling  cartwheel,  and  hurtled  it  into  a  roadbank  16 
miles  south  of  Kirksvllle.  which,  contrary  to  what  the  pilot  had  been 
told,  was  smothered  In  fog 

Four  persons.  Including  the  pilot,  were  kllk d  Instantly.  One  more 
died  shortly  thereafter.     Eght  were  badly  hurt. 

IT  TOOK  A  SENATOR'S  DEATH  TO  ROUSE  THE  SENATE 

There  was  cnly  one  exceptional  fact  about  this  crash,  for  It  was 
ctheiwlse  only  another  in  a  succession  that  lasted  from  1933  to  19.39. 
The  exceptional  fact  was  that  the  late  Senator  Bronson  Cutting,  of 
New  MexicD.  hnd  boarded  the  place  at  A-buqucrque.  and  so  had 
died  on  the  roadbank. 

C.tizcns  had  been  petitioning  the  Congress  to  do  something  about 
civ.l  aviation  ever  since  Pres  dent  Roosevelt,  in  1933.  had  canceled 
the  air-mall  contracts  and  then  restored  Ihem  after  a  disastrous 
Interlude  that  nearly  wrecked  the  Army  Air  Corps.  Civil  aviation 
had  never  really  recovered  from  that  episode.  But  Congress  still 
would  not  act. 

Senator  Cutting's  death  changed  all  that.  Members  of  Congress 
came  to  realize  that  what  had  been  happening  to  people  whose 
names  meant  nothing  could  also  happen  to  them  The  reacton  was 
exactly  that  of  a  policeman  who  sees  another  policeman  shot. 

Congressional  investigations  followed  for  a  year. 

AIR    BUREAU    WAS    JUDGE.    JURY,    AND    PROSECUTOR    OP    ITSELF 

It  was  demonstrated  that  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce.  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  was  being  saddled  with  an  impoGslble 
assignment  to  make  the  rules  for  civil  aviation,  enforce  them,  ard 
then  punish  anybody  whose  neglect  should  cause  a  failure  of 
service  The  Bureau  was  prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury,  not  merely 
toward  the  avlaticn  industry  but  toward  Itself  as  well. 

In  consequence,  it  was  a  subservient  creature  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  complete  victim  of  rascally  politics.  Civil  avia- 
tion was  teetering  into  bankruptcy.  Public  confidence  was 
shattered. 

To  correct  this  terrible  condition.  Congress  took  control  of  avia- 
tion away  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  set  up  an 
Independent  agency,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  Within  the 
Authority  It  provided  an  Air  Safety  Board. 

The  Board  had  Just  one  duty — to  investigate  all  accidents  Involv- 
ing civil  aircraft,  and  publish  Its  findings  rs  to  respcnslblllty  It 
was  free  to  criticize  the  C  A.  A  ,  Congress,  the  air  lines,  the  pilots. 
the  plane  manufacturers — anybody. 


The  C.  A.  A.  and  the  Board  went  Into  action  on  August  8.  1938. 
They  made  the  aviation  business  stable  and  succes^jful.  On  Marcb 
27,  1940,  the  Industry  could  and  proudly  did  celebrate  the  passing 
of  1  full  year  free  of  disaster.  Not  a  single  life  had  bc^n  lost  In  the 
air  transport  business,  yet  the  Industry  had  progressed  technically 
and  was  fulfilling  more  schedules  at  faster  speed  than  ever  before. 

YOU    MAT    SAVE   LIVES    BY    SAVING   THE  C.   A.    A. 

On  April  11,  1940.  the  President's  fourth  plan  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  govcrcment  provided  that  the 
Independent  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  the  Independent  Air 
Safoty  Board  be  al>ollshed. 

Their  functions  would  be  telescoped  Into  the  Department  of 
Commerce  under  control  of  the  Secretary.  And  the  civil  aviation 
business  would  be  right  back  where  it  vas  in  1935  when  Senator 
Cutting  was  killed. 

This  reorganization  program  comes  before  Congress  soon  for  rati- 
fication. There  is  no  merit  In  the  proposal  to  wreck  the  C.  A,  A- 
It  is  doing  a  good  Job. 

Members  of  Congress,  remember  Scnitor  Cutting.  You  havo 
corrected  tlie  conditions  which  brought,  him  death.  You  have 
an  opportunity  to  return  to  those  conditions  or  to  preserve  the 
present  safer  way  of  flying. 

Why  take  a  chance?  Save  the  C.  A.  \.  and  the  Safety  Board. 
You  have  every  reason  to  say  that  you  will  save  human  life  by 
doing  so. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  29,  1940. 
Senator  Pat  McCarran, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
In  the  name  of  all  certificated  personnel  of  the  American  aviation 
Irdu.stry.  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  t  ntlre  aviation  Industry,  as 
well  as  the  genial  public  of  the  United  States,  we  protest  In  the 
strongest  terms  against  the  Piesldent's  proposed  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  rv.  which  would  abolish  the  Air  Safety  Beard  and  scuttle 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  We  especially  protest  the  high- 
banded  manner  In  which  the  Executive  seeks  to  set  aside,  by  mere 
Stroke  of  the  pen.  an  act  which  was  adopted  only  after  5  years  of 
crnslderation  by  both  Houses  of  Congre.ss.  In  the  best  interests  of 
ccnstltutlonal  democracy  we  demand  the  defe.it  of  this  destructive 
pioposal. 

Paul  W.  Haircrove, 
•  President,  Licensed  Airmen  of  America. 


Great  Neck,  N.  Y.,  April  29.  1940.      . 
The  Honorable  Pat  McCarran. 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
The  undersigned  are  aviation  underwriters  for  a  large  group  of 
Insurance  companies,  writing  a  substantial  part  of  all  aviation  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  Drastic  reductions  in  rates  have  been  made 
during  last  year  due  to  excellent  experience  which  our  unemotional 
analy.sis  indicates  due  in  no  small  measure  to  present  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  and  Safety  Board  arrangement.  Tlioreforo  urge 
you  strongly  resist  suggested  transfer  to  Dt'partment  of  Commerce. 

Associated   Aviation   Undekwiutees. 
By  D.  R.  ScAHRirr,  Underwriting  Manager. 


San  F'rancisco,  April  26,  1940. 
Hon.  Pat  McCarran. 

United  Slates  Senator,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  McCarran:  The  San  Francisco  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  heartily  supports  the  position  which  you  have  taken  in 
leading  the  opposition  to  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No  IV. 
now  before  the  Congress,  and  which  plan  proposes  to  put  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  into  the  structure  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce ar.d  to  abohsh  the  Air  Safety  Board. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  is  the  most  progressive  step  ever  taken 
In  this  country  In  the  cause  of  civil  aviation.  We  thoroughly  oppose 
any  proposal  which  affects  the  present  status  of  the  Authority  and 
the  Air  Safety  Board,  whrse  fine  work  Is  evidenced  by  the  recent 
perfect  record  of  freedom  from  alr-Une  accidents. 
Very  tnily  yours, 

San  Pranciscx)  Junior  Chambbi 

OF    COMMFRfE. 

TnuMAN  R.  Young,  President. 


Copyright  Convention 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

-^  •  HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  30  ilcgislativc  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


RESOLUTION  OP   LEAGUE   OP   AMERICAN  PEN   WOMEN 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reccrj?  a 
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resolution  adopted  at  the  biennial  session  held  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  April  20  to  26.  1940,  of  the  National  League 
of  American  Pen  Women.  The  League  of  Pen  Women,  by 
this  resolution,  are  on  record  as  favoring  the  ratification  of 
the  Copyright  Convention,  which  now  heads  the  list  of 
treaties  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 


*^W>^  W«  t  tfk^ 
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and  strategically  Invaluable  stretch  of  t«Tltory.  Denmark  has 
been  overrun.  Norway  is  now  a  battlefield,  indeed  the  major  bat- 
tlefield of  the  war.  Only  Sweden  has  avoided  Invasion  but  Its  Im- 
munity may  be  only  temp>orary. 

What  the  Scandinavian  nations  most  feared  has  come  upon  them. 
Neither  a  long  and  fruitful  record  of  well-doing  nor  a  careful  neu- 
trality policy  has  saved  them.  Their  crime  was  to  be  small  and 
weak  and  more  or  less  helpless.  Their  very  virtues  have  beea 
turned  against  them. 

Yet  as  a  erouo  thev  are  not  wholly  free  from  blame  for  what  has 
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tlons  In  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  Behind  the  bill  Is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  packing,  canning,  sugar,  and  cotton  lobbies,  which  are 
seeking  to  deny  more  than  1,000,000  workers  a  minimum  of  30 
cents  an  hoxir. 

FARM   TAUC   BTTNKTTM 

The  drive  to  break  down  the  act  Is  camouflaged  under  the  pre- 
text that  it  will  aid  the  farmer.  This  is  the  sheerest  sort  of  bunk. 
since  the  v^-age  and  hour  law  does  not  regxilate  the  working  hours 
of  the  farmer's  hired  man  or  girl,  or  specify  the  wages  that  must 
y\f  nnici    them 


land;  our  sul>sldlzlng  experts  so  that  foreigners  can  buy  our  produce 
cheaper  than  we  can  buy  It  ourselves;  our  Importing  agricultural 
products  when  we  cant  sell  what  we  produce  ourselves;  our  buying, 
at  artificially  Inflated  prices,  billions  of  gold  and  silver  for  which 
we  have  no  possible  use;  ovir — but  why  go  on?  If  this  Is  common 
sense.  It  Is  not  strange  that  there  are  many  people  who  want  no 
more  of  it. 

Then  the  liberal  government.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Idea  of  "liberal" 
Is  apparently  a  Government  more  and  more  centralized  In  the 
Executive,  with  Congress  and  the  States  reduced  to  little  more  than 
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resolution  adopted  at  the  biennial  session  held  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  April  20  to  26.  1940,  of  the  National  League 
of  American  Pen  Women.  The  League  of  Pen  Women,  by 
this  resolution,  are  on  record  as  favoring  the  ratification  of 
the  Copyright  Convention,  which  now  heads  the  list  of 
treaties  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  Is  altogether  Just  and  proper  that  creative  authorship 
shovild  receive,  In  most  generous  measure,  protection  of  copyright, 
as  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

Whtreas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  greatly  handi- 
capped In  Its  effort  to  protect  American  authorship  from  literary 
plr?.cy  In  other  countries  because  the  United  States  lacks  sufficient 
treaty  guaranties  from  other  governments; 

Whereas  the  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and  Ar- 
tistic Works,  which  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  Is  now  pending  on  the  Senate  Executive 
Calendar.  Is  the  best  available  Instrument  for  the  safeguarding  of 
American  authorship  from  Infringement  of  copyright  In  other 
countries; 

Whereaa  the  present  copyright  law  of  the  United  States  was 
framed  before  substantial  progress  had  been  made  In  the  revolu- 
tionary developn.jnts  of  the  present  century  respecting  the  utiliza- 
tion of  literary  and  artistic  works: 

Whereas  amons  many  other  alterations.  It  is  necessary  for  rea- 
sonable protection  that  authors  be  accorded  copyright  In  all  man- 
uscript*, that  the  divisibility  of  copyright  be  fully  recognized  by 
law;   and 

Whereas  an  excellent  beginning  In  copyright  reform  has  Just 
been  made  In  respect  of  one  important  Item,  namely,  the  vesting 
In  the  author  of  renewal  privileges  and  ownership  of  copyright, 
for  the  period  following  the  original  28-year  term  of  copyright  In 
magazines,  periodicals,  and  other  composite  works,  regardless  of 
whether  such  articles  have  lieen  separately  registered  at  the  copy- 
right ofQce.  for  which  enactment  the  National  League  of  American 
Pen  Women  expresses  its  cordial  appreciation  to  the  Congress  and 
President  of  the  United  States:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  National  League  of  American  Pen  Women,  assem- 
bled in  biennial  $easion  in  the  city  of  Washington,  April  20-26, 
1940.  That — 

(1)  The  Senate  should  give  immediate  and  unconditional  ap- 
proval to  the  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and  Ar- 
tistic Works. 

(2)  General  legislation  for  the  modernization  of  the  copyright 
should  be  prepared  by  the  appropriate  committees  for  enactment 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 


Peace  as  a  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  30  ileffislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BT  BARNET  NOVKR 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  yesterday,  frcm  the  pen  of  Bamet 
Nover.  entitled  "Peace  as  a  Policy.*'  The  experience  of  the 
Scandinavian  country  should  be  a  warning  to  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  April  29,  1940) 
Peack  as  a  Pouct 
(By  Barnet  Nover) 

.*.    LXSSON    UtOU    SCANDINAVIA 

When  the  present  war  began  no  region  in  Europe  was  more  defi- 
nitely and  wholeheartedly  committed  to  a  policy  of  peace  than 
Scandinavia. 

Neither  Norway  nor  Sweden,  neither  Denmark  nor  Finland,  had 
any  designs  on  any  nations.  They  were  content  with  what  they 
had.  They  harbored  no  open  or  secret  territorial  ambitions.  They 
were  wholly  free  of  the  false  belief  that  a  nations  greatness  can 
coaly  be  reckoned  in  temu  of  size  or  martial  prowess.  They  wanted 
only  to  be  let  alone  to  pursue  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  had  done 
for  so  long  and  with  such  remarkably  constructive  results.  And  to 
win  the  right  to  remain  at  peace  they  were  prepared  to  treat  and 
did  treat  the  opposing  belligerrnts  with  even-handed  impartiality. 

What  has  been  the  result?  The  record  speaks  for  Itself  and  it  is 
a  grim  record  indeed. 

Finland  was  Invaded  by  Russia  and  despite  fierce  resistance  was 
flnaily  forced  to  cede  to  the  aggressor  an  economically  important 


and  strategically  Invaluable  stretch  of  territory.  Denmark  has 
been  overrun.  Norway  is  now  a  battlefield.  Indeed  the  major  bat- 
tlefield of  the  war.  Only  Sweden  has  avoided  Invasion  but  its  im- 
munity n^ay  be  only  temporary. 

What  the  Scandinavian  nations  most  feared  has  come  upon  them. 
Neither  a  long  and  fruitful  record  of  well-doing  nor  a  careful  neu- 
trality policy  has  saved  them.  Their  crime  was  to  be  small  and 
weak  and  more  or  less  helpless.  Their  very  virtues  have  been 
turned  against  them. 

Yet  as  a  group  they  are  not  wholly  free  from  blame  for  what  has 
happened.  Their  present  tragic  plight  Is  In  part,  at  least,  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  and  excessive  addiction  to  the  belief  that  if  a  nation 
wants  peace  earnestly  enough  It  will  have  It  regardless  of  the  tides 
and  tempests  sweeping  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  other  words,  the  four  Scandinavian  nations  made  peace  th« 
be-aU  and  the  end-all  of  their  foreign  policies.  That  was  noble  of 
them.  It  showed  how  completely  civilized  they  were.  But  it  ulti- 
mately led  them  as  It  has  led  ether  nations  down  the  path  of 
disaster. 

The  events  of  the  past  decade  have  made  it  clear  that  peace  cannot 
safely  be  made  the  basis  of  policy  but  if  it  Is  to  be  achieved  It  can 
only  be  as  the  resultant  of  policy.  Its  fulfillment  does  not  belong 
in  the  realm  of  will  but  In  that  of  action. 

On  October  19,  1939.  7  weeits  after  the  outbreak  of  the  ETuropeaa 
war  and  6  weeks  before  Russia's  attack  on  Finland,  the  sovereigns 
of  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  the  President  of  Finland 
met  at  Stockholm  to  discuss  the  situation  facing  the  four  nations 
of  the  North. 

"Our  consultations."  said  King  Gustav  of  Sweden  on  that  occa- 
sion, "have  confirmed  the  solidarity  of  the  governments  of  the 
northern  states."  This  theme  ran  through  all  the  other  speeche3 
made  at  the  meeting.  "I  am  convinced,"  said  King  Haakon  of 
Norway,  "that  our  coUabcratlcn  with  the  other  northern  peoples 
in  the  Interests  of  peace  has  been  consolidated  and  strengthened  la 
these  days,"  while  President  Kallio  of  Finland  gave  hearty  thanks 
to  "our  friends  for  all  the  support  and  sympathy  which  have  been 
extended  to  us." 

When  the  successive  tests  came  In  the  months  that  followed,  the 
unity  of  sentiment  which  bound  the  four  Scandinavian  nations 
proved  inadequate  to  save  any  of  them.  Sweden  and  Norway  did 
send  a  good  deal  of  unofficial  assistance  to  Finland.  But  that  aid 
was  Insufficient.  The  kind  of  a.sststance  that  might  have  proved 
decisive  was  never  rendered:  to  have  done  so  would  have  endan- 
gered that  very  policy  of  peace  which  each  of  the  other  Scandinavian 
nations  had  made  the  cornerstone  of  its  foreign  relations. 

What  would  have  happened  had  these  four  nations  not  limited 
their  cooperation  to  the  moral  and  diplomatic  sphere,  but  had 
formed  a  solid  bloc  to  defend  any  one  of  them  against  any  and  all 
aggressors,  is  conjectural.  But  there  is  at  lea.st  a  possibility  that  it 
would  have  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  Russia  last  September  and  on 
Oermany  more  recently  Certainly  the  lot  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations  would  not  be  worse  than  It  already  Is.  For  together  the  four 
nations  have  a  population  of  close  to  17.000000  and  a  combined 
fighting  force  capable  of  giving  any  aggressor  a  run  for  his  money. 
The  Scandinavian  nations  refused  to  hang  together,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  hangmg  separately. 

The  tragedy  of  Finland  and  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  impending 
tragedy  of  Sweden,  are  but  the  latest  chapters  In  a  sorry  tale  that 
began  in  Manchuria  In  1931  and  has  since  circled  the  globe. 

Like  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Great  Britain  and  France  also 
wanted  peace  and  also  made  it,  for  years,  the  be-all  and  the  end-all 
of  their  policies.  The  result  was  Ethiopia  and  Munich  and  war. 
Nor  can  the  people  of  the  United  States  view  developments  taking 
place  m  Scandinavia  with  any  measure  of  complacence.  Quite  ths 
contrary.  These  developraent.s  have  a  lesson  for  us  which  cannot 
t>e  disregarded  with  impunity.  For  there  are  loud  voices  raised  in 
this  land  which  repeatedly  insist  that  peace  is  something  you  can 
achieve  by  wishing,  by  legislation,  by  oratorical  legerdemain  Ths 
struggle  In  Norway  shows  how  dangerous  an  Illusion  that  can  be. 


Amendment  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF   MASS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  30,  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   BOSTON   POST 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Post: 

(From  the  Boeton  Post  of  April  29,  1940] 

BfnxiON  Hrr  ts  Proposed  Barden   Bill — DtNirs  Thess  WoRiuaa 

30  Cents  an  Hotra  Minimubc 

(By  Rol>ert  L.  Norton) 

About  as  raw  a  piece  of  legislation  as  has  come  before  the  Horn* 

In  this  MaBlozi  is  the  ao-called  Bardea  bill  ft«ir»g  certain  exen^- 
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tlons  In  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  Behind  the  bill  Is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  packing,  canning,  sugar,  and  cotton  lobbies,  which  are 
seeking  to  deny  more  th£Ui  1,000,000  workers  a  minimum  of  30 
cents  an  iiour. 

FARM   TALK   BT7NKTTM 

The  drive  to  break  down  the  act  la  camotiflaged  under  the  pre- 
text that  It  will  aid  the  fanner.  This  is  the  sheerest  sort  of  bunk, 
emce  the  v^-age  and  hour  law  does  not  regulate  the  working  hours 
of  the  farmer's  hired  man  or  girl,  or  specify  the  wages  that  must 
be  paid  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  North 
Carolinian  remove  the  benefit  of  the  legislation  from  the  very 
people  It  was  Intended  to  help  most,  the  unorganized  and  helpless 
woi  kers,  who,  prior  to  the  time  that  the  law  became  effective,  were 
paid  a  dime  an  hour,  and  even  5  and  3  cents  for  the  hardest  kind 
of  work,  under  the  worst  possible  conditions. 

The  effect  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  to  put  an  end  to 
the  application  of  the  entire  mlnimuni-wage  principle.  It  woiUd 
drive  great  groups  of  people  back  to  starvation  wages,  and  increase 
relief  costs.  These  workers  are  Just  as  necessary  to  the  processing 
of  agricultural  products  as  the  shoe-factory  worker  is  to  prepare 
the  stockman's  hides  for  the  market.  It  would  be  as  logical  to 
exempt   one   as  the   other. 

CnARANTEED    $665    TXASLT 

At  the  top  figures  today  they  are  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  30 
cents  an  hour  for  a  42-hour  workweek,  or  payment  at  the  rale  of 
$665  a  year.  Certainly  this  Is  not  a  standard  calculated  to  wreck 
American  industry — 912.60  a  week. 

The  chief  elements  supporting  the  bUl  are  southern  Tories, 
northern  Republicans,  and  reactionary  emjHoyers  in  parts  of  the 
Northeast,  bent  upon  an  attempt  to  break  down  the  wage  scale 
in  an  attempt  to  exploit  both  the  po«w  white  and  colored  labor  in 
those  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  essentially  the  same  group 
which,  until  the  pas-sage  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  textile  Industries  of  New  Elngland  to  comf>ete  with 
those  of  the  South. 

It's  the  same  sort  of  blind  opposition  that  the  original  Black- 
Connery  bill  faced  when  it  was  proposed  to  fix  a  "floor"  for  wages 
and  a  "ceiling"  for  hours.  E^rery  court  that  has  passed  on  the 
validity  of  the  act  has  sustained  It.  Consequently,  the  scene  of 
attack  is  shifted  to  Congress. 

KEEDS   HONEST  RXVISION 

In  lieu  of  repealing  the  act,  the  first  move  was  to  deny  the  Admin- 
istrator sufficient  funds  to  enforce  it,  and  now  the  proposal  is  to 
exempt  without  social  or  economic  Justification  these  miserably 
paid  workers  who  need  its  protection  most.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  workers  are  women. 

Obvlcusly  the  present  law  Is  tmfair  In  some  instances:  for  In- 
stance, in  the  way  It  works  out  in  the  case  of  small  telephone 
exchanges.  It  also  operates  to  the  hardship  of  employers  in  the 
case  of  overtime  paid  to  many  white-collared  workers.  As  Mr. 
Roosevelt  states,  the  law  Is  in  an  "evolutionary  stage." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  amendments  are  necessary,  but 
these  may  be  achieved  through  an  open  and  aboveboard  revision 
and  not  through  the  adoption  of  killing  amendments  at  the  behest 
of  pressure  groups. 

The  plea  that  the  Barden  bill  would  help  the  farmer  is  wholly 
Bpeclous. 


Liberal  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  30, 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ELKHART   (IND.)    TRUTH 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart,  Ind.  It  Is  an  excellent  sum- 
nary  of  the  futility  and  the  failures  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From    the   Elkliart    (Ind.)    Truth] 

"LIBERAL"   COVKRNMXMT 

Mr.  Roofevelt  In  his  address  to  the  Young  Democrats  on  Satur- 
day evening,  called  on  them  to  support  the  "common  sense"  and 
the  "llt>erallsm"  of  his  regime  and  stated  that  all  the  Republicans 
had  to  offer  was  repeal  of  his  progressive  laws  and  retxirn  to  pre- 
depreFslon  measures  and  methods. 

Fortunately,  many  people  will  remember  otir  pursuit  of  "the  more 
Abundant  life"  by  a  program  of  scarcity^  the  killing  of  the  little  pigs; 
our  paying  the  farmers  fcr  not  producing  food  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  spending  inunense  suma  to  provide  more  agricultural 


land;  our  subsidizing  experts  so  that  foreigners  can  buy  our  produce 
cheaper  than  we  can  buy  It  ourselves;  otir  importing  agricultural 
products  when  we  cant  sell  what  we  produce  ourselves;  our  buying, 
at  artlflclally  inflated  prices,  billions  of  gold  and  silver  for  wlilcb 
we  have  no  f>ossible  use;  our — but  why  go  on?  If  this  is  common 
sense,  it  Is  not  strange  that  there  are  many  people  who  want  no 
more  of  It. 

Then  the  liberal  govenmient.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Idea  of  "liberal" 
is  apparently  a  Government  more  and  more  centralized  In  the 
Extcutive.  with  Congress  and  the  States  reduced  to  little  more  than 
ratifying  bodies;  a  Government  by  a  lot  of  little  "star  chambers," 
who  make  and  enforce  their  own  rules  without  let  or  hlndiance, 
even  by  the  coxirts;  a  Government  taking  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  national  Income  In  taxes  untU  these  taxes  are  l>c- 
coming  confLscatory.  Charles  I  lost  his  head  for  operating  this 
kind  of  a  "liberal"  government. 

There  is  one  phase  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  govemnxnt,  however,  vrhlch 
Is  truly  "liberal."  That  Is  his  liberality  with  our  grandchildren's 
money.  There  are  no  doubts  on  this  score.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  a  new  beatitude  has  been  written.  It  is,  "Blessed  are  the 
American  youth,  for  upon  them  shall  be  saddled  the  national  debt." 

When  a  man  Is  about  to  die  from  strangulation  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck,  obviously  the  first  thing  to  do  to  save  his  life  Is  cut  the 
roj)€.  This  is  what  Mr.  Roosevelt's  opponents  advocate,  but  to  say 
that  they  advocate  nothing  else  Is  simply  not  the  truth.  ETveryone 
who  has  heard  or  read  the  .sp>eeches  of  his  opponents  or  the  report 
of  the  Prank  committee  knows  it  Is  not  the  truth.  There  have  been 
many  sound  and  constructive  suggestions  as  to  how  to  restore 
sanity  to  our  Government,  but  first  the  rope  must  be  cut. 

Evidence  Is  accimiulating  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sophistry  Is  becom- 
ing less  effective.  Fortunately  the  American  people  have  brains, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  use  them. 


Intrigue 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17. 1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  propaganda  which 
Is  now  disseminated  in  the  press  is  so  bewildering  that  one 
hardly  knows  what  to  accept  or  expect.  According  to  the 
press  a  naval  battle  has  been  raging  between  the  German  and 
the  English  fleets  somewhere  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  North  Sea  for  over  2  weeks.  Everyone  who  has  the 
slightest  familiarity  with  a  naval  battle  knows  that  such 
engagements  do  not  ordinarily  last  over  45  minutes  without 
severe  damage  to  one  side  or  the  other.  We  also  know  that 
Germany  has  no  fleet  large  enough  to  engage  the  British 
or  French  fleet,  so  we  wonder  what  sort  of  naval  craft  are 
involved  in  this  "press"  battle. 

According  to  the  press,  German  and  Eiiglish  forces  are  in 
death  grips  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Skagerrak,  all  of 
which  is  pure  fiction  and  should  never  appear  in  the  press. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this  propaganda?  The  purpose  Is  to 
arouse  ssmipathy  for  Norway  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Has  any  one  of  these  countries  asked  for  sympathy?  Cer- 
tainly not.  And  if  they  had  it  would  make  no  difference,  for 
the  administration's  sympathy  is  not  with  Scandinavia  but 
with  Great  Britain  instead.  The  Scandinavian  countries 
know  that,  and  so  do  the  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States, 
so  the  press  may  as  well  close  up  and  fill  its  pages  with  some- 
thing worth  while. 

Norway  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  a  great  mountain 
which  separates  it  from  Sweden.  The  cosist  line  of  Norway  is 
rocky  and  unfit  for  landing  any  war  machinery,  except  In 
harbors  adaptable  for  such  purposes.  An  air  force  entrenched 
in  Norway  with  strategically  located  coast  defenses  is  liable 
to  make  the  landing  of  troops  an  expensive  procedure  with 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  lives  and  property.  Little  or  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  such  occupation  except  extension  of  the 
battle  front  and  the  base  of  operation  against  Oermany.  No 
doubt  this  is  held  by  England  as  the  most  desirable  procedure. 
for  it  takes  the  war  away  from  her  shores  and  shifts  the 
battlefield  into  a  neutral  cotmtry  which  is  defenseless  and 
unprotected.  England  is  responsible  for  that,  for  she  was  the 
first  one  which  invaded  the  neutral  waters  of  Norway  with  her 
navy  and  mine  fields. 
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If  the  English  war  is  to  be  fought  In  Norway.  It  can  only 
end  In  destruction  of  that  country;  but  it  may  also,  if  England 
persists  in  this  foclhardy  venture,  end  In  British  defeat. 
However,  it  is  her  pudding  and  she  should  eat  it  without  ask- 
ing US  for  help  and  without  annoying  us  with  Jabber  from  her 
ircompctent  and  meddling  statesmen.  They  are  like  all  in- 
ternationalists— ^fliled  with  chatter  to  distract  and  confuse 
while  they  reach  out  to  pull  others  in  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
their  own  sins. 

We  should  not  forget  that  it  is  the  English  starvation 
blockade  that  is  responsible  for  the  widening  of  battle 
fronts,  for  no  people  with  the  slightest  respect  for  them- 
selves win  meekly  sit  and  wait  to  be  starved  by  the  inter- 
nationalists who  rule  Britannia.  No  one  should  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  boycott  and  starvation  of  noncoznbatants 
and  neutrals  is  an  oriental  or  Asiatic  weapon.  The  block- 
ading power  does  not  care  about  the  suffering  a  blockade 
may  bring  or  how  many  lives  it  may  destroy  by  starvation. 
The  only  question  at  issue  is  that  of  winning  the  war.  Is 
such  procedure  justified  today,  and  particularly  by  powers 
which  set  themselves  up  as  champions  of  human  rights? 
It  Is  a  question  to  which  all  of  us  may  give  serious  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  also  an  issue  which  the  newspapers 
Ignore. 

Norway  has  been  under  Intemationalistic  rule  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  strikes  me  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  that 
rule,  and  therefore  prefer,  if  they  must  be  Invaded,  an  in- 
vasion by  Germany  Instead  of  England.  England  can  only 
add  to  th'ir  trouble,  for  Britannia  has  been  ruled  by  the 
money  changers  for  several  hundred  years,  and  the  strong- 
hold of  this  unholy  tribe  is  now  in  Great  Britain  and  the 

United  States.  They  are  even  moving  out  of  Holland,  for 
I  have  papers  from  that  country  In  which  the  people  com- 
plain of  unreasonable  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  Nether- 
land  banks.  This  same  thing  happened  m  Norway,  for  the 
Hanibro  regime  has,  I  understand,  withdrawn  the  gold. 
Some  of  it  has  been  shipped  to  England  and  the  greater 
part  to  the  United  States.  I  now  quote  from  the  New  York 
Post,  April  15.  1940: 

The  Bergensfjord  left  Olso  2  days  before  the  Germnn  Invasion. 
Captain  Anzjon  said  he  had  received  no  Instrtictlcns  since  the 
^Invaalon.  The  ship  carried  330  passengers.  Includ.ng  131  Ameri- 
cans cittzena,  and  $19,500,000  In  gold,  part  of  $80,000,000  sent  here 
from  Norway  for  safekeeping  In  the  last  10  weeks.  Tlie  siiippLng 
of  so  much  gold  Just  before  the  Invasion  suggests  that  persons 
In  Norway  expected  the  Invasion,  although  Captain  Anzjon  said 
everything  had  been  calm  when  he  sailed. 

We  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  gold  because  we  are 
practically  self-sufflcient,  except  in  a  few  articles  such  as 
coffee,  tea,  and  rubber.  It  is  different  with  European 
nations,  for  they  must  import  to  live;  and  to  buy  they  must 
have  gold.  It  is  in  such  nations  that  the  power  of  gold  is 
felt,  and  It  is  the  lack  of  this  metal  which  is  now  forcing 
them  to  engage  in  exchange  of  commodities  or  barter.  Is 
it  possible  that  those  who  now  own  and  control  the  gold 
may  t)ecome  an  instnmient  that  will  bring  about  a  closer 
understanding  among  neutrals,  an  understanding  that  may 
promote  a  friendlier  relationship  based  upon  mutual  trading 
,of  commodities  and  necessities  to  sustain  life?  It  is  pos- 
sible that  gold  may  become  the  very  weajwn  that  will  destroy 
those  who  havo  sold  their  souls  for  such  wealth. 

Since  the  invasion  of  Scandinavia  I  have  received  a  number 
of  letters,  all  of  them  more  or  less  typical,  and  from  one  of 
which  I  shall  quote,  without  giving  the  writer's  name: 

Apwl  23.  1940. 

Mt  Dxak  CoNCRESsicAir  Trorxklson.  or  Montana:  About  Nor- 
way—do you  know  of  the  rtory  of  "Terje  Vigen"?  It  tells  of  the 
hard  times  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  how  EngLond  oppressed  the 
Norwegians,  as  epitomized  in  the  sufferings  of  Terje.  who  had  to 
row  across  to  Denmark  from  Norway  for  a  few  barrels  of  corn  or 
wheat.  On  his  retxim.  Just  as  TerJe  brotight  his  txnt  to  the  shore 
of  Norway,  he  was  selaed  and  sent  to  England,  where  he  was  put  in 
Jail  fcr  5  years. 

Do  try  to  read  this  classic  epic  to  your  colleagues  In  Congress  to 
inform  them  how  Britannia  rules  the  waves  and  waives  the  rules 

Fol)tior«  further  has  it  times  were  hard  In  Norway  dturing  the 
Napoleonic  wars  because  of  the  blockades  and  trade  upsets  In 
Kurope.  The  poor  Ncrwcgtans  were  the  innocent  bystanders  and 
wer*  even  reducrtl  to  using  th?  bark  of  trees  in  the  making  of  bread- 
Bo  that  when  the  Uo'hsch.lds  cffcred  to  help  Norway  with  their 
gold,  if  also  the  Norwegians  would  let  the  chosen  people  in,  the 


unsuspecting  Vikings  could  not  foresee  the  year  1940.  Perhaps  the 
Rothschilds  only  wanted  a  few  of  the  chosen  people  to  enter  Norway 
to  keep  a  weather  eye  on  the  gold.  In  the  year  1940  so  close  an  eye 
did  the  chosen  people  keep  on  the  gold  of  Norway  that  It  Is  reported 
•  150.000.000  of  It  has  suddenly  appeared  In*  England  and  another 
•50.000.000  of  it  arrived  In  New  York  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
battle  between  the  British  and  the  Germans  fcr  Norway.  And  a 
week  ago  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau  announced 
he  was  "trustee"  of  all  Norwegian  and  Danish  as&.;t6  In  this  country. 
The  Norwegians  probably  have  no  more  title  to  the  gold  which  they 
were  tinder  the  illusion  belonged  to  the  people  and  the  banks  than 
the  Poles  had  title  to  their  gold  which  la.ided  in  Paris.  And  I 
wonder  if  the  English  really  own  their  gold,  and  if  we  here  in  the 
TJnlted  States  are  not  acting  as  a  treasury  and  safety-deposit  box 
for  the  International  bankers  temporarily.  Some  day  they  may  clear 
out  of  here  with  the  gold  and  dive  down  another  "rat  hole." 

To  get  back  to  the  Napoleonic  days  and  the  opening  of  the  d.x)r 
of  Norway  to  the  wandering  Jew,  a  Norwegian  jjoet  wrote  a  beauti- 
ful and  heart-rendtng  poem  about  the  Jews.  Did  you  leam  to  recite 
it  as  a  schoolboy  in  Norway?  So  much  did  the  Norwegians  not 
suspect  thnt  they  accepted  the  Rothschild  gold.  New.  more  than 
100  years  later,  one  Hambro  said  to  be  of  the  Rothschild  tribe,  ar- 
rived as  president  of  th?  Norwegian  Storting  (Parliament). 

All  who  run  may  read  Could  It  be  that  the  International  bank- 
ing interests  of  the  Rnthschlld  Hambro  conflicted  with  the  Interests 
of  Norway?  I  enclose  an  enlightening  newspaper  clipping  from  the 
New  York  Post  of  April  4.  1940.  which  tells  about  the  last  card 
played  by  the  British  via  London's  powerful  Hambro  bank  with 
connections  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  may  turn  out  that  the 
prowling  lions  of  Judah  overplayed  their  cards  The  clipping  fur- 
ther states  that  the  sister  of  the  Norwegian  Storting's  (whereabouts 
now  unknown*  president.  Hambro.  Is  married  into  the  Wallenberg 
family  in  Sweden,  and  that  the  Wallenbergs  are  the  uncrowned 
kings  In  finance  in  Sweden.     It  Is  fascinating,  is  It  not? 

I  can  begin  to  understand  one  of  the  causes  of  our  national  ills 
here  In  the  United  States  lies  In  the  anaconda  of  finance,  from 
which  we  are  suffering  and  which  weighs  us  down.  Th»  Jews, 
themselves,  admit  In  their  own  WTitlngs.  that  they  control  the  gold 
trade.  Such  control  amounts  to  tyranny  when  vised  to  oppress  and 
enslave  peoples. 

When  a  small  alien  minority,  alien  In  customs  and  at  home 
everywhere,  and  yet  regarding  no   place   as  home,   when  such   a 

minority  penetrates  and  dominates  a  vast  majority,  such  domlnancs 
represents  intolerance  by  the  minority  of  the  majority.  Sooner  or 
later  the  tables  will  t)e  turned. 

The  struggle  Ls  so  unnecessary.  A  majority  will  always  seek  the 
services  of  a  minority  when  that  minority  excels  and  ppeclalires  in 
certain  fields.  It  Is  a  law  of  economics  and  of  nature  thnt  the 
fittest  survive.  But  It  Is  Intolerable  for  a  minority  to  spread  out 
everywhere  in  a  network.  Then  It  happens,  as  among  the  Jew-., 
those  In  the  minority  are  placed  In  positions  for  which  they  are 
not  qualified,  and  for  which  they  are  not  recognized  as  capable 

It  Is  a  peculiar  power  that  control  of  the  gold  gives  the  Jews. 
Just  as  when  one  is  apt  to  use  a  pistol  in  a  quarrel  if  one  carries  it 
on  one's  person,  or  if  It  is  too  handy,  so  the  Jews  resort  to  the  us-^ 
of  their  gold  to  serve  their  pvirposes.  Injustice  will  meet  a  day  of 
reckoning. 

Speaking  of  gold,  the  recent  book  by  Llttlepage  entitled  "In 
Search  of  Soviet  Oold'*  hints  of  mystery  when  mention  is  made 
that  Stalin,  the  ruler  of  Russia.  Is  not  satisfied  with  SerebroTsky's 
lack  of  Information  about  the  financing  (?)  of  gold  mining  la 
Alaska.  Serebrovsky  was  the  head  of  the  Russian  Gold  Tru.^t  for 
the  Government  and  was  sent  to  Alaska  to  make  a  survey  of  mining 
there.  In  the  end  the  "Jew"  Serebrovsky  was  executed  for  sabotage 
In  the  gold  industry  In  Russia,  and  the  above-mentioned  bock  tells 
cf  this.  Who  knows  whether  or  not  he  knew  more  about  the 
control  of  Alaska  than  he  cared  to  give  out  to  a  "nontribesman"? 

I  like  to  think  there  may  be  mere  "Congressmen  '"  In  Nor- 
way In  her  hour  of  need.  And  where  are  those  squareheads  and 
greenhorns  who  made  way  for  the  Guggenheim  Interests  in  Alasku? 
The  enclosed  clipping  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  dated  No- 
vember 16,  1939,  gives,  shall  I  say.  a  modest  estimate  of  Murry 
Guggenheim,  only  one  of  many  of  his  kind. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  being  very  fond  of  the  real  English,  and 
my  heart  bleeds  fcr  them  In  this  hour  of  their  death  struggle  with 
the  international  bankers  and  vultures  using  England  as  a  base. 

An  alien  minority  has  brought  about  the  decay  of  England  by 
exploiting  it  and  uslr^g  it  as  a  countlnshouse.  It  is  a  sign  of 
decadence,  with  too  many  in  England  living  on  the  dole  since  the 
World  War  and  with  too  many  unemployed  and  with  too  many  of 
the  ycunger  generation  never  having  been  employed  and  with 
blighted  areas  in  mining  and  factory  towns.     Need  I  go  on? 

If  the  decay  cf  England  was  the  fruits  of  victory  from  the  la.st 
war.  could  the  lot  of  England  have  been  worse  In  defeat?  And  what 
will  the  fruits  cf  victory  for  the  Allies  be  in  this  war  that  may  turn 
into  a  second  World  War?  Just  the  thought  of  the  precipice  should 
make  all  the  beirgerents  lay  down  their  arms.  It  Is  up  to  thosa 
who  "have"  to  ccmpromlse. 

There  is  an  undercurrent  of  unexpressed  fear  in  the  world  of  the 
Jews,  not  because  of  the  Jews,  per  se.  but  because  of  what  they  acein 
to  have  the  power  to  do.  When  and  If  they  take  flight  from  Uie 
shores  of  Albion.  It  is  not  impossible  that  their  golden  treasures 
will  have  been  removed  to  the  care  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  sure  the  Norwegians  only  wanted  to  be  neutral  in  tha 
current  struggle.  The  British  mining  operations  roused  old  fears 
in  Norway.  And  it  is  extraordinary  that  fear  of  blocitades  and  of 
lives  and  ships  meeting  a  watery  grave  did  not  lead  the  Nor- 
wegians into  the  arms  of  the  English  of  whom  the  Norwegians  are 


fond,  as  English  society  often  vacations  In  the  Land  of  the  Vikings, 
and  the  late  Queen  of  Norway  was  an  English  princess. 

The  Norwegians  were  nearer  to  the  English  sphere  of  Influence. 
Tet  there  must  have  been  some  fear  of  those  ruling  England 
today,  a  fear  that  took  away  the  wlU  to  fight  the  invading  Ger- 
mans, a  fear  that  paralyzed  the  natural  instinct  to  protect  a  proud 
end  ancient  land. 

And  If  fear  rules  this  world,  the  home  of  the  brave  and  of  the 
free  will  become  the  house  of  fear  and  of  the  enslaved.  The 
"newly  arrived"  are  almost  succeeding  In  placing  their  calf  of 
gold  on  the  top  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Building  in  Washing- 
ton, in  enslaving  the  people  by  means  of  a  stamp  plan  whereby 
all  of  us  will  have  to  stand  in  line  from  the  time  one  Is  born 
until  one  dies,  and  in  order  to  hasten  the  rotting  process  agents 
of  destruction  via  communism,  under  whatever  label,  are  abroad 
In  the  land,  and  apostles  of  Indecency  are  glorified. 

Something  as  trifling  as  the  "lack  of  a  horseshoe  nail"  will 
upset  the  best-laid  plans,  and  I  am  reminded  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  perfect  crime. 

We  shaU  see  what  we  shaU  see.    Time  moves  swiftly  today  and 
we  are  Just  one  lap  behind  the  "swindlers." 
Very  truly  yours, 

J T B . 

(The    Viking's    Daughter.) 

This  letter  gives  one  Scandinavian  angle,  and  I  have  had  a 
number  like  it.  Not  one  writer  has  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  the  past  or  the  present  attitude  of  Great  Britain.  Surely 
there  is  no  one  of  us  who  does  not  deplore  the  German 
Invasion  of  Scandinavia,  but  we  are  not  fooled  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  invasion.  English  relief  to  Norway  is  tantamount  to 
destruction,  and  England  should,  in  resp>ect  to  herself  and 
humanity  and  to  protect  innocent  lives  from  useless  sacrifice, 

Stay  home  and  mind  her  own  business. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  the  New  York  Post,  April  4.  1940. 
Reading  this  you  will  find  that  England  was  planning  to 
invade  Norway  and  the  internationalist  prepared  the  road  for 

Invasion.  His  hand  is  the  one  which  drips  with  blood  and  it 
is  he  now,  as  before,  who  is  urging  the  world  to  fight  another 
war  so  that  he  may  rule  the  "goyem"  dupes. 

Commons  to  Debate  Economic  WAarASB  rs  Secret  Session — Diplo- 
mats IN  BEELIN  VJOBMIID  OVEB  POSSIBIUTT  OF  HOSTIUTIES  IN 
Scandinavia 

London.  April  4- — The  House  of  Commons  will  meet  April  11  for 
B  secret  session  to  debate  the  allied  program  for  economic  warfare 
against  Germany,  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  announced  today. 
"I  quite  recognize  that  the  .subject  is  one  of  great  importance." 
Chamberlain  said,  "and  one  which  perhaps  might  t>e  difficult  to 
debate   in   public." 

There  has  been  only  one  other  secret  session  In  the  present  war, 
held  December  13. 

EJstabllsliment  of  a  government  trading  corporation  to  deal  with 
neutrals,  particularly  Hungary  and  the  Balkan  nations,  was  an- 
nounced by  Sir  John  Simon.  The  company.  It  was  said,  would 
embark  on  barter  transactions. 

BERUN    ESJVOTS   PEARFtTL   OF   SCANDINAVIAN   WAH 

(By  Wallace  R.  Deuel) 

Berun,  April  4 — Grave  anxiety  regarding  developments  in  Scan- 
dinavia In  the  near  future  was  voiced  in  diplomatic  quarters  here 
today  as  signs  multiplied  that  Anglo-German  rivalry  for  domination 
In  Norway  and  Sweden   is  assuming  ugly  proportions. 

The  most  extreme  fears  here  took  the  form  of  apprehen.<;lon  le-st 
actual  hostilities  between  the  Reich  and  the  Allies  might  break 
out  In  the  north. 

These  fears  are  based  on  the  possibility  that  Prance  and  England 
might  Intervene  in  Norway  or  Sweden,  or  both,  to  prevent  ship- 
ment of  raw  materials,  notably  Swedlsli  iron  ore.  to  Germany.  If 
this  should  happen,  most  qualified  observers  feel  the  Nazis  would 
Intervene  as  well. 

"Iliere  are  several  considerations  which  would  seem  to  militate 
against  such  a  development,  but  these  do  not  suffice  to  reassure 
some   Scandinavian    quarters. 

must    have    SWEDISH    OBZ 

For  one  thing,  hostilities  in  Scandinavia  would  appear  to  be 
contrary  to  Oc-manys  interests  tx?cause  hostilities  would  Interfere 
with  deUverles  to  the  Reich,  no  matter  who  might  emerge  the 
victor  from  ^uch  hostilities,  and  Interference  with  Its  supplies  of 
Swedish  Iron  ore  Is  the  la5t  thing  Germany  wants. 

For  another  thing,  the  Reich  also  wants  to  keep  the  theater  of 
military  opei'ations  restricted  to  the  western  front  for  other 
reasons. 

For  still  another  thing,  a  front  In  Scandinavia  would  be  geo- 
graphically more  Inconvenient  for  the  Belch  to  defend  than  It 
would  be  for  Its  enemies. 

Finally.  Allied  Interference  with  Swedish  deliveries  would  be 
more  difficult  in  summer,  when  much  of  the  ore  comes  through  the 
Baltic,  than  during  the  winter  when  aU  of  it  comes  down  the 
Norwegian  coast. 

Apprehension  is  acute  here,  nevertheleea. 


Briton  in  Stockholm  to  Discuss  Iron  Exports 


(By  Leland  Stowe) 

Stockholm.  April  4. — As  the  latest  move  in  the  Allies'  deter- 
mined drive  to  choke  off  Swedish  Iron  exports  to  Germany,  an 
exceptionally  Influential  British  representative  has  quietly  arrived 
here  after  pausing  to  confer  with  Norwegian  authorities  In  Oslo. 

Through  her  Intermediary  Great  Britain  is  reliably  reported  to  be 
asking  Sweden  either  to  eliminate  completely  or  to  reduce  sharply 
her  Iron  shipments  to  the  Reich. 

This  man  Is  Charles  Hambro,  head  of  London's  powerful  Hambro 
Bank  and  one  of  Britain's  most  astute  financiers.  Reputedly,  he 
has  been  dispatched  to  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  capitals  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  British  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare. 

What  Hambro  seeks  is  an  important  downward  revision  of  the 
quota  of  Swedish  ore  allotted  to  Germany  as  supposedly  normal 
trade. 

What  Britain  and  France  are  offering  the  Swedes  as  an  induce- 
ment for  lopping  off  several  million  tons  of  their  iron-ore  sales 
to  Germany  Is  not  yet  known. 

has  valuable  contacts 

The  choice  of  the  head  of  the  Hambro  Bank  as  Britain's  repre- 
sentative In  these  delicate  negotiations  underscores  London's  desire 
for  a  new  settlement  without  benefit  of  controversy  or  extreme 
blockade  measures  unless  they  cannot  be  avoided.  In  British 
quarters  here  considerable  optimism  Is  expressed  over  the  prospects 
of  success. 

Hambro  possesses  extraordinarily  valuable  contacts  In  both 
Sweden  and  Norway.  He  Is  related  to  Joachim  C.  Hambro.  presi- 
dent of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  while  his  sister  Is  married  to 
one  of  the  Wallenberg  brotliers,  who  are  the  uncrowned  kings  of 
Swedish  finance. 

plating  last  card 

London  is  now  counting  upon  Hambro  to  enlist  the  Wallenbergs' 
support — and.  largely  through  them,  the  consent  of  the  Stock- 
holm Governments — for  drastic  reductions  of  iron  export*  to 
Germany. 

It  appears  that  the  British  are  playing  a  last  business-financial 
card  before  resorting  to  such  extreme  measures  as  an  Imposition  of 
their  blockade  Inside  Norway's  3-mlle  limit. 

There  remains,  however,  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  Germany 
may  do  to  meet  the  British  challenge  in  Sweden. 

This  quotation  from  the  New  York  Post  is  informative,  as  it 
shows  that  Great  Britain  had  representatives  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  before  April  4,  1940. 

According  to  Mr.  Deuel's  report  in  the  same  article,  Berlin 
expressed  great  fear  that  Prance  and  England  might  inter- 
vene in  Norway  or  Sweden,  or  both,  to  prevent  shipment  of 
raw  materials,  notably  Swedish  Iron  ore  to  Germany. 

Reports  from  Stocltholm  by  Mr.  Stowe  reveal  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Charles  Hambro,  liead  of  London's  powerful  Hambro 
Bank  and  one  of  Britain's  most  astute  financiers,  was  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  as  England's  representative.  The  article 
further  states: 

Hambro  posressos  extraordinarily  valuable  contacts  in  both  Sweden 
and  Norway.  He  is  related  to  Joachim  C.  Hambro.  president  of  the 
Norwegian  Parliament,  while  his  sister  is  married  to  one  of  the 
Wallenberg  brothers,  who  are  the  uncrowned  kings  of  Swedish 
finance. 

No  one  should  be  fooled.  Mr.  Hambro  and  his  delegation 
were  in  Scandinavia  to  promote  an  alliance  with  England,  an 
act  which  could  not  but  result  in  German  invasion.  This  is 
admitted  by  the  English  Government,  and  that  should  be 
sufficient  evidence,  I  am  sure. 

How  closely  this  crowd  of  money  changers  cooperates  when 
gold  is  in  jeopardy  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  complete 
gold  stock  of  Norway  was  removed  before  the  invasion  and 
$18,000,000  of  Swedish  gold  was  recently  landed  in  New  York. 
That,  if  nothing  else,  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
International  money  changers  had  prepared  Norway  for  inva- 
sion and  anticipate  the  same  thing  may  happen  in  Sweden. 

We  are  informed  by  the  President  that  from  now  on  Nor- 
way, and  I  presume  Denmark,  goes  on  a  "cash-and-carry 
basis."  This,  if  it  were  not  so  terribly  tragic,  would  be  laugh- 
able, for  how  can  either  Denmark  or  Norway  buy  from  any 
ration  without  gold  or  gold  credit?  This  gold,  which  actually 
belongs  to  the  people  of  Norway,  was  removed  or  taken  by  the 
International  financiers,  apparently  as  their  own  property. 
The  Norwegian  jjeople,  as  well  as  we,  should  know  this,  for 
they  will  then,  like  us,  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
power  of  gold  and  how  they,  like  us,  are  dupes  of  Shylock. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now  looking  after  the  bel- 
ligerent's property.  Will  any  of  this  be  returned  to  Norway 
or  credited  to  the  Norwegian  people?  My  guess  is  no.  It  ia 
held  for  the  money  changers. 
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This  Is  the  cash  and  here  is  the  answer  to  the  carry 
message  of  the  President: 

BKinsR  HOLn  oAjfran  ships 

LoMDOif.  April  24. — The  Admiralty  today  said  135  Danish  ships 
have  been  detained  In  the  United  Kingdom  ports  since  the  German 
Invasion  of  Denmark.  The  ships  are  to  be  used  by  the  British  lor 
the  dviratlon  ol  war,  the  announcement  said. 

This  is  self-explanatory,  and  means  that  the  international 
bankers  have  not  only  removed  the  gold.  but.  in  collusion 
with  England,  have  made  it  impossible  for  Norway  and 
Denmark  to  carry  on  intematicxial  commerce. 

Those  who  have  followed  my  remarks  will  recall  that  I 
made  a  statement  that  everything  was  set  for  us  to  finance 
the  British  war.  with  all  the  gold  in  the  United  States 
Treasury.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
England  requisitioned  60  American  stocks  and  bonds.  Let 
me  now  quote  an  article  which  is  self-explanatory.  As  you 
read  this.  I  want  you  to  bear  In  mind  that  England  is  hold- 
ing about  fourteen  billions  of  these  stocks  and  bonds. 

BXrrAIK    CAIXS     117    rrSTTTO    STATES    isst:t3 

The  British  Treasury  has  requisitioned  117  more  United  States 
stock3  and  bonds  owned  by  EInglish  subjects  In  Its  drive  to  obtain 
dollars  to  pay  for  purchases  of  war  supplies  here. 

Announcement  of  the  mobilization  w:.s  made  last  night  In 
London  and  It  is  understood  the  Treasury'  will  pay  for  the  secu- 
rities at  prices  ruling  Saturday.  This  Is  the  second  requlsition- 
Inj?  of  securities;  the  first  covered  60  Issues  and  was  dated  Feb- 
ruary 18. 

The  nrw  list  Includes  some  of  the  best-known  securities,  such 
Rfl  Unltod  States  Btecl,  Chrysler,  Bethlehem  Ste«l.  There  are  OT 
stocks  nnd  35  bonds. 

AUUltloital  mtyhili/jitlon  of  United  BUtes  Issuer  will  be  an« 
pm«nr#d  from  time  fxt  time.  It  is  smd  Th»«  British  Trennury  In 
Jt«  nrdrr  9tnphtut\rM  that  th«  moblllKatum  Is  "prrri»utlon«ry" 
iifxl  th»t  It  Is  Bifnpiy  Cfmilnutng  Its  pr^'vlously  6\M'\nM'6  policy 
tit  Uliin«  (Tvrf  (/fivst*  hoUlinKft  nt  Unlt#d  atatM  soturitieM  trntn 
ttni«  «'>  Ump  wiih  th«  otojffct  at  svlllng  lh«  iMtwm  m  ttM  Ocrvvrn' 


i 


U  It  ptmihU  (h«t  armit  BHtatn,  \>Mn$  m  poor  •«  Khti  prc- 
(rnd*  Kt  »x<,  hii*  Ui*fU  nUiv  to  tmy  tiAUU-ini  hiUum*  of  Am«rl- 
curi  borid«  nnd  »«curuirN  with  fold  ftnd  ut  fttill  unttbl4  to  p«y 
OfMr  emit  on  htf  wAr  debt  to  th«  Unit«d  0Ut<M;  or  l»  thu 
ft  trftruMctlon  in  which  iUn  lni«rnfttion»l  flnftnciern  conrUvo 
to  d'-fritud  th«  propUi  of  Ihff  United  BinU>»7  It  Ia  qult«  fVl- 
.drnt  that  w«  h«v«  alrMdjr  pftUt  for  Kn«lAnd'#  pr<?t>«ratkm 
ftnd  art  Mskct«d  to  pfty  for  th«  preMnt  war,  Tltl*  will  bt 
dono  with  ircurttlM  tnd  bondi  ftnd  not  with  mofurT' 

Th4t  0cftrMlin«vton  pcoplo  In  th«  Unlt«d  8t*t4ni  undcmtand 
Brltuh  intrlffu«  m»  well  tut  that  of  oibrr  Kurope*n  cotmirlM 
nnd  ftf*,  Uierrfort,  not  undtily  exdud  over  to*ppmlnf«  In 
Norway,  Amrrtcftnii  of  Scftndlnaviftn  dcteent  regret  the 
InvMion  of  Norway,  but  we  aluo  resUze  that  thie  inrMlon 
WM  only  mad^p  ixMwible  by  a  divUfion  In  the  ranks  of  the 
Norwegian  people.  The  old  and  stable  Norwegians,  who  are 
nationalistic  and  opposed  to  Internationalism,  no  doubt 
preferred  invasion  by  Germany.  The  Internationalist  and 
his  dupes  preferred  inrasloo  by  EnglaxuL  Norwegian  lives 
and  property  can  best  be  saved  at  this  time  by  keeping 
England  out,  so  that  Norway  will  not  become  a  bloody 
British  battlefield. 

However,  one  thing  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The  Scandina- 
vians in  the  United  States  are  not  hyphenated,  but  are  instead 
Americans,  as  is  right  and  proper.  I  believe  I  speak  for  them 
when  I  say  that  we  do  not  want  the  United  States  to  become 
involved  in  the  European  war,  no  matter  who  is  invaded. 


Amendment  of  the  Wag:e-Hour  Law 
EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday.  April  30,  1940 


ARTICLK  BY  CHARLES  O   ROSS 


Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  xmder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoho,  I  include  the  following  article  by 


Charles  G.  Ross  which  was  printed  in  last  night's  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

(Prom  the  Washln^on  Star  of  AprU  29,  1940] 

OppomjNrrT  Knocks  fob  REPtrBLiCAKS — Wagb-Hothi  Chakges  Hzld 

Chanck  to  Aid  Paktt,  Peoghessivism 

(By  Charles  G.  Rcss) 

The  Republicanjs  In  the  House  of  Representatives  are  confronted 
with  a  great  opportunity.  They  have  a  chance  to  do  something  for 
the  cause  of  saue  progrcssivism,  ard,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  some- 
thing important  for  the  good  of  the  party.  They  can  show  that  the 
Glenn  Frank  report.  "A  Program  For  a  Dynamic  America."  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  form  of  words.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  they  seize  the  issue  which  a  group  of  Southern  Democrats 
are  trying  to  hand  them,  in  the  fight  over  the  proposed  Barden 
amendments  to  the  wage-hour  law,  or  whether,  out  of  blind  op- 
position to  the  administration,  they  go  along  with  these  destruc- 
tive amendments  and  so  cancel  out  the  issue. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  more  than  a  million  workers  en- 
gaged In  the  "procpf-smg"  of  agrlcultxiral  products  stiall  be  deprived 
of  the  Ixjnefits  of  the  wage-hour  law.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  dr  .stlo 
Barden  amendments — to  make  it  possible  for  this  group  of  i:.- 
dustrlai  workers,  of  the  very  class  that  the  wage-hour  law  was 
designed  primarily  to  protect,  to  be  paid  less  than  the  modest 
minimum,  scale  fixed  under  the  act. 

THOSE   WHO   WOTTU)   BE   HTT 

The  people  who  would  be  afTected  by  the  exemptions  are  net 
doing  farm  labor.  Farm  laborers  are  already  exempt.  Those  who 
would  be  put  outside  the  pale  'jf  Uie  act  by  tlie  Barden  amend- 
ments are  performing  Industrial  operations  on  farm  products  Thry 
are  working  In  canning  and  packing  plants  and  other  process  1  it; 
plants,  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the  change,  though  It  is  offered  in 
the  gUise  of  "farm  relief"  and  is  mistakenly  supported  by  a  numb<  r 
of  farm  organizations,  would  be  the  owners  of  those  enterprises, 
hot  the  farmeiB 

Kot  all  the  MJUthern  Demormts.  It  should  be  added  (rub»irrlbe  to 
tlM  short-slKhted  thrAin  nf  Mr,  Bamicn.  Notable  In  the  opprxtttion 
to  his  •tnFt)dm<'nl.4  ia  Mr.  Kamsfick,  from  th«  d«rp  fkiutli-  from 
C>«OffClit  Mr  nAMnrn  k  Im  ori«>  of  thniM<  who  i>rt>  t',rtu]f  thnt  th9 
w»y  in  iw]p  lb"  f»rm»r  >•  in  itM-rpnim  in*  purrhMifiif  p<rw»»f  ni  lh« 
Vmjpim  wtK)  \ntf  th«  r»rm«r>)  pttxiiictn,  Mr  lUMMrtt-M  l«  •t*'>  of 
thMi  gT'iup  111  tuiiHinirhtrn  mUn  Hmlw^^  thMt  "th«  uttw  t>M  c^rt>« 
witfiu  •>»"  Mnui\t  ittii  »)/»  UnniDf  Jiv«  «/n  n  •ifHtum  ot  tuntittrnw  ltf« 
tfiffiir*fit  ff«/fti  !h<it  III  »M>M>r  itfi«iUtn»"  thnt  ui>4«r  tt»«  wiMi(«'h/fur 
(•w  "w«  hHvo  uiM^n  n  nUt;  in  ft  a^r•e^^ou  wiiurh  will  b«  ttwrm  itturn- 
0liil  in  ih«  tumttt  p<iiliM(>«  ittAii  t4)  ftuv  oitmr  inn:iutu  vt  ih«  i;niu4 
BtmUf." 

HI*  THR  vutmnmM.  view 

Put  Iff  lUM^rrrNN,  If  on«  m«y  ludv»  by  (M  drbsti**  nnm  rntnf 
forward  In  ih«  H'nwf,  U  iiw  rtrpptiorial  vii>w  anuMtK  hu  Mnjtiftn 
U»mocr«tia  miimnnutm.  On  ih«  Kr'Mjnd  of  th«  suppOKad  tmciUjnal 
InUrirst  of  thn  M<;uih,  th«M  DtmocrulM,  by  fttul  \mrt».  Wftnt  th« 
Umrttim  ftm^ndmffnt* 

M*r«  u  wUfff  the  opportunity  of  th«  R/TTUhlinnii  eom^  In     Hem 

1«  ft  plain  cvut  wturr*  pfiUtlcul  txpetlifn^y ,  tram  th«  aUndpoInt  of 

ttMT  O   OF,  jumtM  with  th«*  laricrr  public  Int4-r««t 

I  ftm  Kofnc  to  Wrt  pan  oi  this  column  b«  written  hj  •  R^publk'ftn, 

,   lt«pr«»«ri(fttive  Bahtcm,  <ii  New  York,  who  U  tfandlrf  f*t\  th«  wftff** 

'    Yumt  Ufiue  with  M'*    tlnmrtun,  th«  Drnu^rBti'-  /-hairm«n   id   tli# 

I   MouM  Labor  Oonunut—,    Air  fUftTow  tt»»  an  iiul*p€oamut  mind. 

■ASTOtr'ft  ftTAtrp 

What  toWam%  ic  eondetucd  from  bu  rcnurk*  In  tb«  current  VUfum 
d«bftt«'. 

n  fftvor  th«  Korton  aaunulmcDU,  wbleb  were  worked  out  wxttx 
pftlnstaklng  cmr^  In  tb«  Labor  Cotnmlttae.  They  reniove  hardsbtp* 
without  weftkralng  tb«  act.  The  Barden  ainendmentft  would  tx- 
empt  hurulreds  of  thousands  of  the  poorest  paid  and  most  helpies* 
workers,  including  large  numbers  of  Negroes  and  underprivileged 
white  workers,  especially  in  the  South,  for  whoae  protection  the 
•ct  was  especially  designed. 

T  believe  we  now  have  (in  Colonel  Fleming)  a  reasonable.  Intel- 
ligent, and  cooperative  Admin tutrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
who  appreciates  the  problems  of  both  employer  and  employee.  For 
this  reason  I  favor  adopting  the  conservative  amendments  of  the 
Labor  Committee  and  giving  him  another  6  months  or  a  year  to  deal 
with  such  Individual  situations  as  can  be  ameliorated  by  changes 
In  the  regiilalions  and  definitions.  At  our  next  session  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  directed  to  make  recommendations  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Congress,  may  have  discovered  certain  other  ways  in 
which  the  act  can  be  ptrfected  and  xinnecessary  hardships  and 
criticisms  removed. 

chances  WIIX  BE  MTNOR 

"But  such  changes.  I  believe,  will  be  minor.  Neither  the  next 
session  of  Congress  nor  any  session  will  be  willing  to  repeal  or 
undermine  this  legislation. 

"It  has  commended  itself  to  the  social  conscience  of  our  people 
and  has  even  in  these  few  months  been  cheerfully  accepted  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  forward-looking  employers  throughout 
the  land." 

Thus  Mr.  Barton,  from  the  so-called  silk-stocking  Republican 
Seventeenth  District  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bakton  is  talking  the  language  of  the  Glenn  Frank  report, 
which  came  out  in  terms  for  governmental  wage-hour  regulation  ia 
situations  where  workers  are  unahip  to  protect  thcioselves  througli 
collective  bargaining 


^ 
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He  Is  talking  the  language  of  Alf  Landon  in  his  recent  Wlohlta 
speech  warning  the  Rrpublicans  against  "blind"  antagonism  to 
the  sccial-reform  metisures  of  the  New  Deal. 

Are  the  Republicans  of  the  House  going  to  throw  citt  partisanship 
and  stand  l)ehlnd  the  progressive  views  of  Mr.  Barton  on  the  wage- 
hour  issue?  Or  are  they  gomg  to  line  up  for  the  economic  Bour- 
txjnism  represented  by  the  Barden  amendments? 


Federal  Blitzkrieg  Against  California 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i  » 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1940 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues, 
I  have  asked  for  unanimous  consent  on  several  mornings  to 
address  the  House  on  what  I  have  termed  a  Federal  blitz- 
krieg againGt  the  State  of  California.  To  you  who  do  not 
live  in  the  State  of  California,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if 
you  lived  within  the  State  you  certainly  would  resent  some 
of  the  things  that  I  am  going  to  outline  here,  the  same  as 
we  in  California  resent  them.  For  instance,  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  we  have  had  to  face  the  following  things: 
The  threat  of  the  enactment  of  the  Neely  bill,  which  many 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  wa«  moral  censornhlp.  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  contalnu  nothing  whatever  pursuant  to  ccn- 
•orship,  Thl»  matter  of  c«^*or8hip  hai  been  entirely  han- 
dled by  \hfi  movln«-pJcturr»  b\in\nfM,  birtter  than  the  handUni 
of  any  othrr  parallel  crmdltloni  by  »ny  olhrr  bu«)neM  in  thw 
country,  Thin  bill  wfrtild  dpntroy  ftt  toaat  half  of  ihl*  tn- 
du*try  in  California  and  would  threw  iome  thirty  or  forty 
thmiiand  pnoiAf  out  of  work  In  Lof  AnfrU>«  County  nlont , 

Th«  t-fcond  ihrt-ai  com'**  from  a  »o-call«'d  »frond  Nwty 
bill,  whfrtui  lh«  bureaucratji  wi«h  to  provtd«  that  tiioik?  who 
produi't*  mctlon  pl<«ure«  and  know  tb«  mo«t  about  it  cannot 
•tagr  them  for  rh«  public  but  muft  put  th/'m  In  other  hand*, 
Xt  u  far  tanicr  tor  the*4>  kmreauerata  and  lho«e  who  do  not 
know  anything  about  thU  partictilar  bu»lne«i  to  di^troy  it 
than  It  1»  to  build  It  up  and  to  fumlah  jobs  for  our  people. 

The  third  thing  U  that  Mr,  lekca.  of  th«  natl/mal  parka, 
ha«  hit  upon  the  new  ld#^i  of  chargtng  the«e  moving-plctur« 
compante*  $bO0  a  day  to  tue  our  national  parks  for  moving* 
picture  contpanle*  of  mer  29,  la  it  coming  to  a  point  where 
the  head*  of  our  bureaus  feel  that  tMa  Is  their  personal  prop* 
erty,  or  do  they  see  flt  to  recognize  that  thme  of  the  mov- 
Ing'pirture  Industry  have  eqtul  rtfbts  with  aH  other  citizens 
to  fo  Into  these  parks,  and  that  theie  same  moving -picture 
producer*  pay  the  salaries  of  these  same  bureaucrats?  Do 
the  tnireaucrats  want  the  exclusive  rigbt«  for  staging  scenes 
In  their  propaganda  in  our  national  parks,  or  do  these  parks 
belong  to  the  people? 

The  fourth  thUig  that  they  have  attcmi>tcd  to  do  to  the 
moving-picture  companies  is  to  make  a  charge  on  range  lands 
and  reclamation  areas  of  $100  a  day.  In  the  making  of  these 
areas  the  Federal  Government  has  never  done  anything  ex- 
cept to  declare  them  "public  domain"  and  charge  the  stock- 
men so  much  per  head  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Some  of  these  things  approach  the  point  of  being  ridiculous. 
Is  it  quite  possible  that  all  this  pressure  is  being  brought 
against  the  moving-picture  business  with  the  future  idea  in 
mind  of  coercing  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  a  real  censorship?  If  this  is  true.  Congress  ought  to 
remove  and  take  out  of  circulation  such  heads  of  bureaus 
as  this. 

The  next  item  would  be  the  endeavor  to  enforce  a  Federal 
oil-control  bill  on  California.  California  has  had  what  is 
known  as  voluntary  prorating  of  its  oil,  and  the  industry  has 
worked  successfully  under  this,  but  it  is  very  peculiar  how 
these  different  governmental  agencies  want  to  have  at  least 
partial  control  over  the  tremendous  finances  of  these  com- 
panies,   naey  are  using  this  oil-control  bill  as  a  wedge  to 


confiscate  some  of  our  lands  in  California,  which  brings  us 
down  to  the  next  point  of  this  Federal  blitzkrieg,  and  that  is 
the  Department  of  Justice  threat  to  claim  the  tidelands  in 
California  and  take  them  for  the  Na\-y  without  payment 
therefor.  This  is  plain  out-and-out  confiscation,  because  tlie 
Department  of  Justice  knows,  and  every  lawyer  knows,  that 
every  single  decision  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  is 
against  the  Federal  Government  in  this.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  relying  upon  the  so-called 
Lberal  interpretation  of  the  new  Supreme  Court  to  write  new 
laws  which  would  permit  the  confiscation  of  property.  If 
this  is  true,  it  should  be  nipped  in  its  inception. 

In  connection  with  this  threatened  oil  suit,  which  I  under- 
stand is  now  on  the  President's  desk  for  decision.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  an  attempt  to  isolate  California  and  fight 
California  alone.  Let  me  say  to  every  single  coast  State  that 
the  precedent  established  in  connection  with  California  will 
be  used  to  "blitzkrieg"  every  other  State  in  the  Union  where 
similar  conditions  exist,  and  those  States  are:  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhcde  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Every  single  one  of 
these  States  have  an  interest  in  this  deal,  and  under  no  con- 
ditions should  we  permit  the  confiscation,  without  payment, 
of  property  in  California.  becaiL«5e  if  it  is  done  there  it  will  be 
done  in  these  other  States  under  the  same  rule. 

We  are  also  facing  the  destruction  of  our  community  prop- 
erty laws  In  California,  In  California  women  have  certain 
property  rlght«  that  we  brlleve  they  are  entitled  to,  and  wo 
are  going  to  do  everything  we  powlbly  can  to  acf  that  thoio 
right*  are  maintained,  Thr  only  reason  that  X  could  ronrrivo 
it  motivating  thoi»*'  who  concelvr«d  the  Id^a  of  destroying  ihest 
rl«hu  l«  this;  Th»t  in  California  an  ln<'ome-tag  return  may 
tMr  nied  by  the  husband  and  nUo  by  th«  wife,  Tills  would,  of 
( ourse,  maki'  both  rny  taxes,  but  would  bring  them  down  in 
lh('  incnmtf't'AX  brH<-k£tN  so  that  the  taa««  mlffht  be  somewhat 
less,  The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  the  spenders  In  thia 
country  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  ftnd  additional  money 
to  spend.  Our  members  of  Appropriation  Committees,  and 
others,  in  my  opinion,  would  do  well  to  look  for  ways  and 
means  to  stop  the  spending  of  money  rather  than  to  k>ck  for 
new  sources  of  revenue  with  which  to  pay  for  thla  terrtflc, 
terrible  spending  program. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  this  cotmtry  owes  $^MOjOOefiOO, 
but  we  never  dreamed  that  they  had  used  up  all  source*  and 
were  going  to  such  great  lengths  to  see  what  coukS  be  addi- 
tionally taxed. 

This  brings  me  down,  then,  to  further  discrimination 
against  the  Pacific  coaat,  in  which  the  Federal  Oovemmenft 
of  the  United  States  is  the  chief  offender.  The  Panama 
Railroad  Company  operates  three  American-flag  steamships, 
and  I  understand  the  rates  on  cement  from  Atlantic  coast 
ports  to  the  Panama  Canal  are  approximately  $3  a  ton. 
The  same  rates  from  Pacific  coast  points  are  $8  a  ton.  This 
means  that  our  cement  mills,  our  lumber,  lime,  brick,  and 
all  construction  commodities  cannot  be  sold  In  competition 
with  Atlantic  coast  points,  primarily  on  account  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  having  broken  up  the  equity  of  the  rate 
structure. 

I  am  the  Representative  of  this  territory,  and  I  am  ap- 
pealing to  you  for  help  in  the  correction  of  these  things, 
and  expect  to  get  it.  the  same  as  I  would  give  it  to  you  if 
the  conditions  were  reversed. 

I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  following; 
article  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

ICIUS    nr    ANSWEB    TO    DISCRIMINATION    CHARGE 

Washington.— Secretary  Ickes  said  today  that  If  Congresa  would 
appropriate  enough  money  to  maintain  the  national  parka  he 
gladly  would  permit  movie  companies  to  use  public  lands  without 
cost.  This  was  in  reply  to  press-conference  questions  concerning 
a  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator  Ashubst  (Democrat,  Arizona) 
calling  for  a  Senate  investlgatiou  of  Interior  Department  charges 
ranging  from  $100  to  $500  for  use  of  the  public  lands  In  the  nimlng 
of  motion  pictures. 
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IckM  recently  ruled  that  movie  companies  must  pay  for  the  use 
of  public  domain  on  which  they  establu«hed  "sets"  and  operated 
with    casts   of    25   or    more    actors.     He   excluded    news    reels    and 

travelogs 

AsHUKST  chamcterlTWd  Ickes  as  a  'Hord  paramount"  over  public 
lands  and  proposed  that  the  Senate  Investigate. 

"If  the  Congress  doesn't  want  us  to  make  these  charges  and  will 
give  us  enovigh  money  to  maintain  public  parks."  Ickes  said.  "I 
gladly  will  take  off  all  charges  on  special  privileges  to  the  movie 
companies. 

"I  hop*  we  do  have  a  Senate  investigation.  I'd  like  to  say 
something  about  dlsrrlmlnatlons  against  the  Interior  Department 
In  ccngrefislcnal  appropriations. 

"The  motion-picture  moguls  make  big  profits  and  I  thought  we  d 
get  a  little  monev  out  of  them  for  using  public  property.  I  dont 
see  why  anyone  except  those  at  the  top  of  the  HoUywood  industry 
should  get  excited." 

Reserve  Board  Member  Warns  of  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1940 

Mr.  THORI^ELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  clipping  that 
states  that  the  British  are  growing  impatient  over  the  neu- 
trality of  America,  and  the  headline  further  states:  "Political 
leaders  say  war  would  never  have  started  if  the  United  States 
had  stuck  by  Allies;  'Uncle  Shy  lock'  denounced."  I  can  only 
say  to  this  that  we  have  not  been  neutral,  and  we  are  not 
neutral  now.  in  any  sense  whatsoever.  We  are  shipping  war 
materials  of  all  kinds  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  without 
even  a  blush.  The  Briti^ih  do  not  mean  neutral.  They  mean, 
instead,  when  are  we  going  to  fight  the  war  for  them?  Our 
reply  should  l>e.  never  again. 

I  quote.  Washington  Post.  April  15.  1940: 

For  w€«eks  there  has  been  an  Increaslni?  impatience  over  American 
neutrality  In  this  country.  It  found  complete  expression  tonight  la 
the  address  of  Maj.  A.  O.  Church,  treasurer  of  the  National  Labor 
Organization,  who,  speaking  at  Bristol,  said  that  If  the  United 
States  had  stood  by  their  natural  Allies — Britain  and  Prance— since 
1918,  Adolf  Hitler  would  not  have  been  heard  of,  and  the  present 
war  would  not  have  been  fought. 

"It  to."  he  said,  "a  melancholy  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the  times 
that  It  Is  upon  Great  Britain.  Prance,  and  small  communities  in 
comparison  with  the  great  American  Republic,  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  safeguarding  free  institutions  and  lltx>.rtles  of  the  peoples 
throughout  the  world  falls,  and  that  the  numerically  greatest 
democracy  In  the  world  can  Justify  from  the  safe  distance  of  4.000 
miles  Its  policy  of  aloofness. 

"It  Is  Inconceivable  to  those  In  Britain  who  have  any  respect  for 
principles,  any  regard  for  Justice,  any  enthusiasm  for  ideals,  any 
prejudice  against  slavery,  to  find  the  great  American  Republic 
unresponsive  to  their  appeals  for  help  In  a  conflict  which  is  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  world. 

^"Isolationism  of  America  has  created  the  present  situation.  It  Is 
time  that  the  statesmen  of  America  realized  they  must  align  them- 
selves with  Great  Britain  and  France  in  this  conflict  against  a 
slavery  worse  and  more  insldloiis  than  that  against  which  Abraham 
LiiMXjln  tbimder«d  and  fought." 

The  author  Is,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact  that  England 
has  never  treated  the  United  States  with  common  courtesy, 
and  should,  therefore,  expect  little  from  us.  However,  when 
he  makes  the  statement  that  it  is  upon  Great  Britain  and 
PVance  and  small  communities  that  re.sponsibility  falls,  as 
compared  with  the  great  American  Republic,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  smiling.  He  evidently  forgets  that  Great  Britain  owns 
over  13,000.000  square  miles  of  property,  with  a  population 
of  nearly  496.000,000,  and  Prance  has  nearly  5,000,000  square 
miles  and  over  113,000.000  population,  as  against  our  3,000,00C 
square  miles,  with  approximately  125,000,000  people.  So  1 
say,  what  is  holding  Great  Britain  back  if  she  wants  to  fight? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  is  going  to  happen,  no  matter 
who  wins  the  war.  That  is  clearly  evident  as  we  observe  tlie 
present  invasion  of  Norway.  Norway  is  separated  from  Eng- 
land by  400  miles,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  England  will 


find  it  very  costly  to  get  into  Norway.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  invasion  of  the  United  States  by  a  power  3,000  miles 
from  our  shore  is  too  silly  to  speak  of.  The  only  invasions 
we  need  fear  are  north  and  south  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  cared  for  should  necessity  arise.  As  to  slavery,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  speaker.  Major  Church,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  such  conditions  prevail  in  the  British  Empire. 

What  we  should  do  is  to  look  after  ourstlves  and  provide 
for  equipping  our  own  Army  and  Navy  instead  of  tho.':e  of 
foreign  countries.  At  one  time  Russia  received  all  our  Army 
and  Navy  secrets  for  the  asking,  and  today  they  are  handed 
over  to  Great  Britain  and  Prance.  Congress  is  requested 
to  appropriate  more  money  for  protection  against  espionage 
and  stealing  of  Army  and  Navy  secrets,  yet  the  heads  of  the 
administration  hand  them  out  like  a  piece  of  pie  at  lunch. 
The  administration  acts  like  a  group  of  irresponsible  children 
with  a  new  toy.  I  shall  now  quote  an  article  by  Ma  J.  Al 
Williams,  and  I  want  to  say  that  he  Is  absolutely  100-percent 
right  in  his  statement  about  Congress  and  about  the  admin- 
istration, and  should  be  commended  for  telling  the  truth. 
Washington  Daily  News,  April  24,  1940: 

Sale  of  United  States  Pljij«es  to  Aixiks  CamcizKD 
(By  MaJ.  Al  Williams) 

Before  we  can  have  air  jxiwer  or  the  machinery  for  adequately 
defending  the  air  over  and  around  the  United  States.  I  thiuk  we 
will  have  to  conjure  up  cr  even  coin  some  rta'esmen  for  CongTfsa. 

We  sadly  need  some  political  leaders  who  will  base  decisions  on 
what  Is  right  and  what  Is  wrong. 

The  selling  of  American  air  power  down  the  river  was  conducted 
on  the  national  counter  In  full  view  of  everyone,  and  with  only 
one  or  two  weak  and  notice-seeking  protests  In  Connrew?,  although 
the  naval  and  military  committees  of  House  and  Senate  are  sup- 
posed to  be  composed  of  men  who  Itnow  something  at>out  national 
defense,  its  machinery  and  Its  technical  aspects. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  Idea  of  selling  otir  latest  war 
planes  to  the  Allies  originated.  A  few  leaders  of  the  admlnlscra- 
tion — chiefly  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Morgenthau — had  decided  to 
sell  our  t)est  air  fighters,  without  restrictions,  and  those  who 
should  have  protected  the  Interests  and  safety  of  the  Anierlcan 
people  stepped  Into  line  like  good  little  boys,  selling  as  they 
marched. 

QtJESTIONS    REASON 

The  excuses  given  to  the  public  seemed  to  me  to  be  bofcd  on 
the  premise  that  sa'.d  public  is  compcstxl  of  addle-pated  fools  By 
selling  our  planes,  the  boys  la  Washington  were  going  to  save  us 
some  money,  get  us  later  designs,  and  expand  our  aircraft-produc- 
tion facilities.  "No  secrets  to  be  sold,"  was  the  keynote.  It  might 
have  been  true.  In  one  sense,  since  everything  Is  to  be  sold  before 
any  new  and  valuable  Invention  could  be  tagged  "secret." 

Now.  weeks  after  the  sell-out  there  are  squeaky  protests  out  of 
Congress  about  the  dangers  of  turning  the  finest  products  of 
American  aeronautical  eenius  over  to  the  Allies.     One  says: 

•The  theory  l)eing  pursued  by  our  Government  that  this  foreign 
biisiness  is  going  to  help  us  by  providing  means  for  expanding 
our  aircraft  production  is  an  error  of  fact  and  fundumcntalJy 
unsound." 

STKATN   ON   NrtrrRALTTT 

When  we  go  Into  this  business  as  a  neutral  nation  we  are 
Immediately  subjecting  our  neutrality  (what  a  travesty)  to  a 
severe  strain.  When  the  United  States  permits  cur  factories  to 
take  orders  from  foreign  governments  that  are  at  war  or  tl^reateaed 
with  involvement,  we  at  once  have  a  stake  In  that  war.  The  next 
step  will  be  that  we  will  find  ourselves  financing  the  war  ar.d 
then,  perhaps,  becoming  an  active  participant  with  our  men  and 
munitions. 

If  we  had  to  go  to  war  today.  I  doubt  If  we  could  put  more  than 
1,000  combat  planes  in  the  air.  A  fleet  without  control  of  the 
air  never  can  attain  Its  full  eflectiveness  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  Army.     It  must  have  control  over  the  air  where  It  is  fighting. 

Why  wa?nt  such  a  protest  voiced  when  It  might  have  done 
Bome  good? 

This  article  by  Major  Williams  Is  self-explanatory  so  I 
shall  make  no  further  comments  on  it. 

Let  us  now  see  how  well  prepared  we  are  financially  to 
fight  another  war.  Let  us  first  bear  in  mind  that  England 
I  and  France  will  ase  American  industrial  bonds  and  stocks 
as  money  to  pay  for  merchandise  which  they  buy  in  the 
United  Stales.  These  t)onds  and  stocks  are  set  up  against 
the  gold  in  the  United  States  Treasury  and  will  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  international  bankers.  These 
stocks  and  bends  can  be  used  as  they  were  in  1928  and  1929, 
to  l)e  sold  on  a  climbing  stock  market,  but  this  I  do  not 
believe  is  possible  as  we  remember  our  experience  of  12  years 
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This  clearly  shows  that  gold,  instead  of  being  obsolete,  Is 
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Ego.  It  Is,  however,  to  the  interest  of  the  International 
bankers  to  sustain  the  price  of  this  stock,  for  such  act  on 
their  part  will  render  greater  aid  to  England  and  France, 
their  brothers  in  crime. 

However,  the  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  American 
producers  will  never  receive  anything  but  an  inflated  and 
valueless  dollar  for  work,  merchandise,  or  other  commodi- 
ties, and  that  in  itself  is  a  most  hcpeless  outlook. 

Congress  set  up  two  clarses:  First,  the  aristocratic  inter- 
nationalist, who  is  secured  ^ith  gold  and  uses  gold  credit 
and  currency  without  restriction;  and  second,  we,  the  com- 
mon people,  whom  Congress  placed  upon  a  debased  mcney 
standard,  without  security  and  without  value  anywhere  or 
any  place.  Some  may  not  believe  this  statement,  but  I  defy 
anyone  in  the  administration  to  contradict  it,  and  prove 
that  it  is  not  true. 

I  shall  now  quote  a  short  article  from  the  Washington 
News.  April  19.  1940.  which  in  itself  says  a  "mouthful": 

XTNTTTD   STATES    DEnCTT   NZABS    $3,000,000,000    MASK 

The  Treasury  net  deficit  Is  within  a  few  millions  of  $3,000,000.- 
000  today.  Hope  has  been  abandoned  for  additional  tax  revenue 
at  this  session  of  Congress  to  avoid  exceeding  the  national-debt 
limit. 

Fresldent  Roosevelt,  however,  believes  the  debt-limit  ls<3ue  may 
be  avoided  at  this  session  of  Congress  by  a  combination  of  favor- 
able circumstances  which  he  hopes  will  come  atxjut.  He  told 
reporters  yesterday  Congress  might  reduce  spending  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000  below  the  Budget  flgtire  of 
$8  424.(X)0.000.  And  he  said  it  is  possible  Treasury  revenue  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  mav  be  up  $200,000,000  or  so  beyond  budgeted 
expsectation   of    $5,547,000,000. 

In  that  event,  he  explained.  $460,000,000  of  new  taxes  asked  in 
his  Budget  message  will  not  be  necessary  to  prevent  Government 
borrowing  from  hitting  the  $45,000,000,000  limit  which  Is  fixed  as 
the  maximum  national  debt  permitted  by  law. 

This  Statement  is  the  same  buncombe  we  have  had  for  the 
^i^st  7  years  and  should  not  be  taken  seriously  by  anyone, 
•ur  national  debt  will  be  up  to  the  limit  at  the  end  of  next 
June,  if  all  debits  were  placed  in  their  proper  column.  We 
h.ave  lived  on  promises  ever  since  the  administration  took 
office,  and  the  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  we  are  going  to  meet 
with  complete  inflation  and  repudiation  before  the  whole 
mess  is  over.  The  President  knows  that,  and  so  does  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  serves  no  purpose  to  kid 
the  American  people,  for  they  are  entitled  to  be  informed  of 
the  truth. 

If  anyone  should  question  this  statement,  let  me  now  quote 
another  little  article  from  the  Washington  Post,  April  23, 
1940: 

BES£B\'E     BO.\RD     MEMBEK     WARNS    OF    rNTUATION DRAPER     BATS     AGENCY 

WOULD  EE  POWERLESS  IN  SUCH   AN   EVENT 

Ernest  G  E>raper,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Hoard,  warned 
yesterday  against  a  potential  Injurious  Inflation  and  said  the  Re- 
serve System  was  powerless  to  cope  with  such  a  contingency. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  sugi?ested,  meanwhile,  that 
the  problems  mentioned  by  Draper  might  well  be  studied  by  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which  Is  preparing  for  an 
Investigation  of  the  whole  monetary  and  credit  situation. 

Morpenthau  snld  the  problem  of  idle  bank  funds  and  Its  poten- 
tial effects  were  belni?  constantly  studied  by  the  Treasury, 

Draper  spoke  before  the  Economy  Club  of  Detroit. 

•"With  excess  reserves  or  idle  funds  of  Federal  Reserve  member 
banks  at  around  the  $6,000,000,000  mark."  he  declared,  "our  volume 
of  bank  credit  could  be  raised  by  an  additional  $35,000,000,000  or 
$40,000,000,000." 

He  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  an 
inflation  of  thl.s  kind.  "In  fart,"  he  said,  "with  more  than  8,000.000 
unemployed,  how  is  It  possible  to  generate  a  continuous,  general, 
and  injuriovis  price  rl.se  without  such  a  rise  being  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  competitive  forces?" 

'But  we  all  realize."  he  added,  "that  conditions  have  a  way  of 
changing  rapidly  in  days  like  these." 

"The  Reserve  System's  monetary  powers,"  he  declared,  "are  inade- 
quate to  deal  with  an  unhealthy  boom." 

This  article  is  the  final  admission  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  neither  of  them  knows  when  inflation  may 
take  place. 

Can  anyone  ask  for  a  clearer  statement  than  that?  "The 
Reserve  System's  monetary  powers  are  inadequate  to  deal 
with  an  unhealthy  boom."  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  that  we  will  always  remain  as  we  now  are.  without 
any  possibility  of  progress,  increase  in  wages,  or  even  increase 


in  employment,  because  when  that  happens,  and  prices  go 
up,  our  currency  will  collapse. 

The  fact  is  that  cur  currency  system  is  today  in  a  much 
more  serious  condition  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  Tli:s  might  appear  like  an  open  state- 
ment, but  I  challenge  anyone  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  or  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  controvert  this  statement.  Surely,  if  I  am  wrong,  some- 
one in  these  organizations  will  have  the  courage  to  come  cut 
and  contradict  me. 

This  truth  must  come  out  sooner  or  later,  and  it  is  my 
purpose  as  a  Representative  in  this  Congress  to  let  the 
people  know  that  it  is  going  to  happen,  so  they  may  l>e  pre- 
pared to  protect  themselves  in  this  catastrophe. 

It  should  be  clear,  and  the  same  group  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  may  contradict  this  if  they  can,  that  we 
are  operating  on  a  purely  inflated  dollar  since  the  Gold  Re- 
serve Act  was  passed  in  1934 — a  dollar  with  no  background 
except  its  purchasing  power,  which  can  only  be  controlled 
by  holding  price  levels  at  a  certain  level.  Is  it  possible  that 
anyone  in  these  three  institutions  will  contend  for  one 
moment  that  these  prices  can  be  controlled  indefinitely  by 
the  Treasury  Department  or  any  other  Department  of  the 
Government?  If  anyone  believes  that.  I  will  ask  him  to 
publish  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  done. 

The  fact  is  that  price  levels  are  maintained  by  importing 
and  keeping  surpluses  on  hand  so  that  there  will  be  no  possi- 
bility of  price  raise,  or  increase  in  wages.  We  are  doomed 
to  go  on  forever  on  a  W.  P.  A.  schedule  of  $50  per  month.  It 
means  simply  that  we  are  consigned  to  definite  price  fixing 
regulated  by  departments  and  bureaus  in  Washington. 
Should  anything  happen  to  create  scarcity,  the  price  will  go 
up  and  the  dollar  will  collapse  like  a  toy  balloon,  and  we  will 
be  in  exactly  the  same  condition  that  the  German  people 
were  in  when  the  mark  collapsed  after  removal  of  gold. 

Various  Government  officials  appear  to  worry  over  the 
po.ssibility  that  we  might  have  a  credit  inflation  or  a  currency 
inflation  because  of  the  accumulation  of  money  in  the  banks. 
The  statement  is  made  that  no  one  appears  to  be  interested 
In  using  this  money.  Let  us  look  at  this  from  a  practical 
standpoint:  Why  should  I  or  anyone  go  to  a  bank  to  borrow 
money  to  engage  in  business,  and  leave  in  the  bank  valuable 
security  for  such  loan,  when  we  do  not  know  the  minute 
this  "phony"  money  Is  to  collapse?  Surely  I  would  be  foolish 
to  leave  real  estate  or  other  permanent  property  as  security 
for  a  loan  of  money  that  has  no  value  and  no  character,  a 
currency  that  may  collapse  the  next  day  and  leave  me  with- 
out property  and  flat  broke.  This  is  the  reason  why  people 
do  not  want  to  use  the  money,  and  in  this  I  believe  business 
is  right. 

There  is  another  angle  also.  Why  should  the  people  of  this 
Nation  engage  in  business  and  subject  themselves  to  continual 
prosecution,  persecution,  fooling,  and  meddling  by  the  most 
incompetent  government  that  ever  sat  at  the  helm  of  the 
ship  of  state?  There  are  thousands  of  reasons  why  business 
should  not  jeopardize  any  valuable  property  in  order  to  ex- 
pand or  engage  In  business,  and  the  best  reason  of  all  Is  the 
government  itself,  that  is  highly  conspicuous  for  its  incom- 
petence. 

The  present  war  agitation  Is  for  no  other  purpose  than  an 
attempt  and  hope  to  cover  up  the  blunders  of  the  past  8 
years;  and  should  the  people  foolishly  allow  the  administra- 
tion to  engage  in  such  suicide,  it  can  only  end  in  a  most  horri- 
ble and  bloody  internal  strife.  It  requires  no  prophet  or  son 
of  a  prophet  to  visualize  what  may  happen.  The  hand- 
writing is  on  the  walL 

I  earnestly  hope  that  our  people — and  I  mean  the  commoai 
people  of  this  Nation — will  take  an  Interest  in  the  coming 
election  and  elect  men  to  office  who  are  capable  and  who 
will  adhere  to  the  fundamental  principles  expressed  in  our 
own  Constitution.  We  need  a  man  at  the  helm  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, not  a  puppet.  We  need  a  man  who  has  sufficient 
courage  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  put  this  Govern- 
ment where  it  rightfully  belongs,  namely,  securely  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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An  International  Angle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  first  address 
to  the  Hou^e.  January  20,  1939, 1  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
remarks  on  different  national  and  international  problems. 
In  these  remarks  I  have  referred  to  the  League  of  Nation's 
Bank  of  International  Settlements  and  the  International 
Agricultural  Mortgage  Credit  Co.  These  two  organizations, 
under  the  direction  of  the  League  of  Nations,  comprise  a  plan 
which  has  for  its  background  a  world  government  dominated 
by  international  nilers.  It  is  Interesting  to  know  that  the 
bank  and  the  League  of  Nations  are  American  contributions 
to  an  International  government  wtuch  is  to  supersede  our 
Republic.  However,  it  is  most  interesting  for  all  of  us  to  know 
that  the  draft  of  the  League  of  Nations  had  Its  beginning  in 
Paris.  This  draft  finally  reached  President  Wilson  and  be- 
came his  contribution  toward  a  world  government.  In  other 
words,  it  was  an  international  shell  game.  The  Bank  of  In- 
ternational Settlements  was  the  brain  child  of  the  interna- 
tional bankers,  but  was  proposed  by  the  United  States  as  the 
Young  plan. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  the  eleventh  plenary  meeting, 
September  10.  1929: 

The  guiding  piindplea  I  have  just  quoted  make  it  clear  that 
this  bank  was  devised  by  the  authors  of  the  Young  plan  to  be  a 
central  financial  Institution  of  great  importance  In  world  econ- 
omy, an  institution  which  directly  and  indirectly  will  be  in  a 
position  to  influence  the  economic  and  financial  Life  of  indi- 
vidual States,  even  those  not  directly  concerned  in  the  settlement 
of  debts  and  reparations 

Mr.  Raestad  of  Non^i-ay  said,  in  speaking  of  the  bank: 

On  the  whole,  even  supposing  that  it  had  the  iMwer  to  do  so. 
the  League  of  Nations  would  certainly  not  wish  to  establish  at 
present  too  close  relations  with  the  bank  for  fear  of  being 
obliged  to  approve  activities  which  might  later  on  become  a 
source  of  embarrassment  for  the  League.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  we  confine  ourselves  to  complete  Inactivity,  we  run  the  risk 
of  delaying;  our  action  untU  It  has  become  too  late  to  act.  •  •  • 
He  also  viewed  with  alarm  the  Idea  that  all  the  changes  In  the 
statutes  of  the  bank  would  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  directors,  however  great  the  confidence  placed  In  their  pru- 
dence and  wisdom. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  many  of  the  delegates  suspected 
the  motives  of  those  who  proposed  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements,  as  well  as  each  other,  and  it  was  this 
shyness  that  troubled  the  French  delegate.  M.  Loucheur,  as 
he  preferred  to  have  some  definite  proposal.  He  voiced  his 
suspicion  in  the  following  words: 

A  connecting  link  with  the  bank!  No  control!  These  were 
the  suggestions.  PersonaUy  he  distrusted  connections  with  t)anks. 
One  did  not  know  what  might  happen:  there  were  periods  of 
prosperity  for  banks,  but.  as  with  all  tblngs  human,  there  were 
also  periods  of  difficulty.  Such  a  connection  might  at  a  given 
moment  compromise  the  political  body  which  had  desired  to 
estatiUsh  It. 

This  to  a  certain  extent  reveals  how  the  international 
money  changers  suspect  each  other,  so  why  should  not  we. 
the  people,  who  have  been  shorn  and  fleeced,  suspect  them? 
It  Is  clearly  evident  In  studying  this  plan  that  the  interna- 
tional financiers,  while  desiring  a  league  of  nations,  did  not 
want  to  jeopardize  their  control  of  gold  by  placing  the  bank 
In  a  subservient  position  to  the  leapue.  This  same  thought 
is  carried  out  In  the  International  Agricultural  Mortgage 
Credit  Co..  for  its  transactions  are  clearly  based  upon  the  gold 
standard,  and  so  expressed  in  article  5,  which  I  now  quote: 

In  order  to  permit  the  International  Co.  to  establish  a  specl.al 
reserve  as  provided  in  article  21  of  the  statutes,  the  contnictmg 
governments  undertake  to  make,  as  provided  l>elow.  advances  to 
the  company,  which  It  shall  repay  as  provided  in  its  statutes  and 
which  shall  amount  to  25.000.000  geld  Swi»  francs,  equivalent  to 
7.2^.064.516  grams  of  fine  gold. 


This  clearly  shows  that  gold.  Instead  of  being  obsolete.  Is 
as  it  has  always  been,  the  standard  international  medium  of 
value,  and  we  should  not  be  fooled  by  newspaper  propaganda 
making  statements  to  the  contrary.  I  shall  now  quote  from 
the  convention,  charter,  and  statutes  of  the  International 
Agricultural  Mortgage  Credit  Co..  as  approved  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  NaUons.  and  signed  on  May  21.  1931.  I  may 
also  say  that  these  documents  are  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Inter-American  bank,  which  I  recenUy  discussed  in  the 
Record. 

Art.  2  The  rfglst«red  office  of  the  International  Co.  shall  be  situ- 
ated at  Geneva.     Its  duration  Is  not  limited. 

Art.  7.  The  capital  of  the  International  Co.  is  expressed  !n  gold 
Swiss  francs,  the  gold  franc  being  equivalent  to  0.290.322.580.640 
grams  of  fine  gold. 

This  is  also  interesting  for  it  shows  that  nothing  but  gold 
is  to  be  used  as  capital  for  this  company.  I  shall  now  quote 
article  28.  in  order  to  show  that  the  bank  will  be  entirely  under 
private  control: 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  cr  hold  office  as  president  or  vice 
president  or  as  a  director  who  Is  a  member  of  a  government  or  a 
member  of  a  legislative  t)cdy,  tmless  he  holds  such  position  for  life. 

It  should  be  cbvlous  that  no  government  ofBcial  has  a 
position  for  life,  except  he  be  a  king  or  emperor.  I  shall  now 
quote  from  an  English  publication.  Action,  an  article  by  H.  T. 
Mills: 

MofTET   AKD  Federai.  Uniow 
(By   H    T.    Mills) 

Early  in  1933.  the  minority  report  of  the  League  of  Nations'  goltj 
delegation  predicted  that  "millions  of  people  In  this  economically 
Interlocked  world  must  Inevitably  die  of  starvation,  and  It  is  Indeed, 
doubtful  whether  our  present  civilization  can  sxirvlvc." 

This  nonsensp  was  the  work  of  so-called  experts  who  app<^red, 
or  pretended,  to  be  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  world's  troubles 
were  cauted  by  inability  to  distribute  plenty,  rather  than  by 
shortage.  International  money  power,  which  dominated  the  world 
after  the  Great  War  of  1914-18,  determined  more  than  ever  to  mnV-o 
money  short,  so  that  promoters  of  all  activities  on  the  planet  would 
be  obliged  to  borrow  at  rates  of  Interest  dictated  by  the  creators 
of  the  money  monopcly.  The  natural  sequence  of  such  a  policy 
was  that  goods  and  services  everywhere  had  to  be  cut  to  meet  the 
available  supplies  of  money.  Instead  of  the  opposite  being  the  case, 
as  one  might  expect  in  a  sane  society.  Money  tiecame  the  master 
of  man.  Instead  of  his  servant. 

DBSTROTTNC    GOODS 

One  of  the   most   common   excuses   put   forward   in   defense   of 

this  procedure  was  that  it  kept  up  prices.  But  this  Involved 
sabotaging  production  and  even  destroying  goods — 200.000  rows 
burnt  up  In  Holland:  100.000  bags  of  coffee  per  day  destroyed  in 
Brazil,  each  bag  containing  132  pounds;  Chile  "rids  herself  of 
3.000.000  gallons  of  "surplus"  wine:  United  States  of  America  wheat 
crop  reduced  by  a  hundred  million  bushels,  although  millions 
lacked  food  in  that  country:  vineyards  uprooted  in  Prance:  milk 
In  Britain  poured  down  drains,  surplus  made  Into  buttons  and 
umbrella  handles;  British  farmers  fined  for  growing  too  many 
potatoes;  and  complaints  to  the  effect  that  there  was  too  much 
corn,  too  much  beef,  too  much  mutton,  too  much  bacon,  too  much 
butter.  In  spite  of  a  report  by  Sir  John  Orr  in  1936  stating  that 
about  20.000.000  people  were  underfed  In  Britain.  A  more  natural 
remedy  would  have  been  to  create  more  money,  had  the  money 
monopoly  not  forbidden  it.  Possibly  the  artiaclal  shortage  thus 
engendered  so  confused  the  minds  of  the  League's  experts  that 
they  wrote  the  nonsense  referred  to  above. 

B.  I.  S.  AT  BASB, 

F\3r  the  Lcarrue  of  Nations,  as  everyone  knows,  was  the  child  of 
international  finance,  being  Jewish  In  outlook  and  operation.  The 
actual  League  Itself,  like  our  House  of  Commons,  might  bo  '-cm- 
pared  to  the  lungs  cf  the  money  fyjwer,  but  the  real  heart,  or 
power  house,  was  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements  at  Basel. 

A  short  examination  of  some  of  the  pnnclpla  clauses  In  th« 
B  I  S  "s  original  charter  makes  its  objects  quite  plain.  It  was 
prohibited  from  working  In  currencies  not  based  on  gold  or  gold 
exchange,  and  so  countries  such  as  Germany,  Italy.  Japan  and 
Spain,  because  of  their  monetary  experiments  In  basing  their  money 
upcn  production  and  refusing  to  receive  International  loans.  l)ecame 
rebels  to  the  system  and  left  the  League,  although  retaining  repre- 
sentation in  the  B.  I.  S. 

An  Intensive  economic  and  financial  struggle  developed  betwera 
these  two  monetary  systems — the  system  of  reaJlty,  which  enabled 
states  relatively  poor  In  resources  to  accomplish  marvels  of  rearma- 
ment and  all  sorts  cf  improvements  denied  to  much  richer  empires; 
and  that  of  so-called  democratic  governments,  who  allow  their 
boundless  resources  to  be  kept  down  to  the  level  of  a  "managed" 
system  of  money,  partly  based  on  gold.  Those  states  which  had 
seceded  from  the  I>;ague  rearmed  to  defend  their  new  money  system; 
they  spent  on  armaments  what  otherwise  would  have  bten  spent 
on  consumable  good.s,  whereas  the  democracies,  when  they  start^^d 
rearming,  pinposely  increased  their  supply  of  money  In  order  to  do 
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80.  Had  they  not  rearmed,  it  Is  almost  certain  that  this  increase 
«TUld  not  have  been  effected  in  order  to  raise  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard of  llTlng. 

UBUBT 


From  1035.  when,  during  the  Abyastnlan  war  tension,  the  rearma- 
ment of  this  country  ams  decided  upoo,  to  the  end  of  1935,  when 
the  program  was  In  full  swing,  the  note  issue  Increased  from  £450,- 
000.000  to  £325.000.000.  It  Is  now  £680.000.000.  This  bitter  eco- 
Domic  strxiggle  made  war  inerltable;  the  tisurlotis  system  centered 
In  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements  was  being  defied  by  coun- 
tries who  refused  to  borrow  and  get  into  debt,  and  consequently  It 
became  more  and  more  difficult  for  England,  who  has  to  foot  a  food 
bill  of  more  than  £400,000.000  annually,  to  pay  her  way  because  her 
exports  tended  to  diminish  and  Interest  tribute  from  abroad  to 
decline.  In  the  Par  East  the  struggle  led  to  friction  with  Japan 
over  the  silver  bullion  lying  In  the  French  and  British  concessions 
at  Tientsin,  which  was  made  the  Becurlty  for  loans  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

It  Is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  aim  of  the  international 
money  lender,  if  he  comes  out  on  top  at  the  peace,  is  to  keep  control 
of  money  "Hie  plan  for  doing  this  is  called  "Federal  Union."  and 
is  being  boosted  under  various  diaguiaes  from  pulpit  and  platform 
throughout  the  democracies,  although  it  Is  anything  but  demo- 
cratic-, being  a  grinding  financial  tyranny.  It  is  the  old  League  of 
Nations  planning  for  shortage  aU  over  again  In  a  much  more  violent 
form,  since  it  would  extend  international  monopoly  to  all  activities 
of  life. 

Mr  W.  B.  Curry,  a  wpll -known  advocate  of  this  policy,  states  in 
his  book.  The  Ca.se  for  Federal  Union: 

"Lastly,  the  world  community  must  ensure  the  means  of  develop- 
ment of  world  public  opinion.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  by  this 
that  everyone  in  the  world  should  think  aUke.  •  •  •  What  could 
be  realized,  and  Is  not  merely  desirable  but  essential,  is  that  every- 
one fhculd  have  full  and  free  access  to  the  same  sources  of  Informa- 
tion. It  must  be  poailble  for  Germans  and  Englishmen  •  •  •  to 
argue  about  the  .same  problems  in  terms  of  the  same  data    *    *     *." 

To  render  this  effective  the  nations  must  be,  so  to  speak,  emas- 
culated in  an  attempt  to  reduce  their  natural  resistance.  They  are 
then  to  be  effectively  held  in  leash  by  a  (presumably)  well-armed 
international  police  force. 

REAL  CATTSE  OF  WAS 

The  books  and  pamphlets  rnnHt^g  out  a  ca.sc  for  federal  union 
falsely  claim  that  war  is  produced  by  national  sovereignty.  Money, 
the  real  cause  of  war.  Is  only  vaguely  alluded  to.  The  result  of  such 
an  unnatural  society  would  be,  no  doubt,  the  reduction  of  all  peo- 
ples and  standards  to  a  mixed,  hunadrum,  and  low-caste  mediocrity. 
Count  Coudenhove-Kalergl,  In  his  book  Practical  Idealism,  states: 
"The  man  of  the  future  will  be  a  cross-breed  •  •  •  of  Eurasian 
negroid  race."  over  which  the  Jews  wiU  form  a  "new  aristocracy  of 
spiritual  grace  "  Such  Ideas  as  these.  Joined  up  with  the  efforts  of 
organizations  like  New  Conunonwealth  Union,  with  its  interna- 
tional police  forc^.  and  international  finance  in  the  background, 
merge  Into  the  policy  of  federal  union,  which  is  fast  becoming  the 
real  war  aim  of  the  Allies. 

War  Is  caused  by  the  dishonest  manipulation  of  material  things, 
like  commerce  and  money,  not  by  the  inherent  sense  of  nationality 
latent  In  every  healthy  people,  which  Is  a  spiritual  quality  and 
cannot  be  abolished.  A  good  money  system  based  on  national 
production  and  Issued  debt  free  would  soon  permit  an  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  along  normal  International  channels,  but  with- 
out a  supreme  international  authority  to  control  it.  The  British 
Empire  would  then  stand  flrm  as  a  unit,  prosperous,  free,  and 
self-supporting.  But  if  we  persist  in  fighting  for  the  establishment 
of  federal  union  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  we  shall  surely  antagonize 
the  most  powerful  nations,  so  far  neutral,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  writing  on  the  wall  is  plain  for  all 
to  see. 

This  article  Is  from  an  English  viewpoint  and  Is  opposed 
to  a  world  union,  and  this  Is  also  my  viewpoint,  for  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  a  world  government  no  matter  whether  it 
be  called  world  union  or  anything  else. 

I  shall  now  discuss  another  pamphlet  which.  I  believe.  Is 
printed  In  the  United  States,  as  the  address  given  Is  Box  251, 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.  This  pamphlet  contains  discussion 
of  several  subjects,  but  I  am  purtlcularly  interested  in  two— 
namely,  that  on  gold  and  the  one  that  refers  to  the  United 
States  of  Europe.  The  reason  that  I  am  interested  In  the 
discussion  of  gold  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author  is  appar- 
ently a  German  and  should  therefore  appreciate  bow  it  feels 
to  be  deprived  of  gold  and  gold-secured  currency.  He  no 
doubt  remembers  the  withdrawal  of  the  gold  from  Germany 
and  the  following  collapse  of  German  currency.  He  also 
appears  to  be  familiar  with  the  condition  that  confronts  us 
today,  and  that,  when  expressed  from  a  foreign  viewpoint, 
is  also  interesting  to  me. 

Another  article  that  I  shall  quote  discusses  a  United  States 
Of  Eui^pe  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
that,  for  should  this  book  fall  Into  the  hands  of  some  person 
who  is  not  informed  about  the  Federal  Union,  as  discussed 
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by  H.  T.  Mills,  he  may  be  confused  when  he  Is  confronted 
with  the  United  States  of  Europe.  The  two,  however,  are 
entirely  different  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  first 
time  my  attention  has  been  attracted  to  a  United  States 
of  Europe. 

The  book  to  which  I  refer  Is  entitled,  "Interpretation  of 
the  German-English  Conflict.  Speech  delivered  by  Price  B. 
sur  Ldppe,  M.  A.,  before  various  American  societies,  chibs.  and 
organizations,  and  an  accompanying  article  by  John  H.  Rand, 
Lusitania-Churchill-Athenia." 

Gold,  the  powerful  weapon  In  the  hands  of  a  few  masters  with 
which  they  could  whip  the  common  man  In  every  nation  on 
earth  into  submission.  Is  no  longer  a  value  In  Itself.  In  fact, 
it  never  really  has  been  that,  but  certain  people  managed  to  per- 
i  Buade  us  to  see  in  It  the  all-powerful  golden  calf — or  Mammon, 
god  of  the  materialists.  Poor  old  England  is  nothing  else  today 
but  the  lamb  on  the  sacrificial  altar  of  materialistic  capitalism. 
The  British  Empire  has  for  the  last  150  years  never  been  regarded 
by  the  masters  of  the  earth  as  but  the  means  to  an  end.  What- 
ever nation  should  still  be  willing  to  enter  this  war  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain  may,  therefore,  rest  assured  that  she  will  not  be 
sacrificing  the  best  of  her  manhood  for  the  welfare  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  or  even  for  the  rights  of  man  or  for  liberty  of 
mankind,  but  solely  for  the  moralless  masters  of  the  age  of 
capitalistic  Imperialism  (cunningly  referred  to  by  them  as  the 
age  of  British  democracy). 

Not  a  Single  nation  can  be  found  In  Europe  to  again  get  ''the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire"  for  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  doomed 
by  her  international  masters  and  her  servile  statesmen,  whom  we 
Germans  rightfully  call  "the  gravedlggers  of  the  British  Empire." 
Prance,  we  know,  is  too  deep  in  the  clutches  of  the  financial  over- 
lords of  Fleet  Street,  London.  She  cannot  escape  this  firm  hold 
except  by  following  the  one  and  only  advice  which  we  Germans  try 
to  make  plausible  to  Prance,  and  this  simply  runs:  'Tk>  not  fight." 
Whereas  England  intends  to  fight  "to  the  last  Frenchman." 

The  last  World  War  was  not  won  by  the  Allies.  The  United 
States  of  America  won  It  for  them.  It  cost  the  lives  of  80,000  Amer- 
icans and  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  blood  and  health  by  another  200,000 
of  America's  best  manhood  to  uphold  and  preserve  the  already 
tottering  system  of  capitalistic  world  Imperialism.  In  comparison 
with  E^^rope's  4,000.000  dead  and  approximately  8,000,000  wounded 
and  crippled,  the  sacrifices  of  this  great  nation  were  really  rather 
small.    In  a  new  world  war  they  will  go  beyond  all  comprehension. 

Most  Americans  know  or  at  least  they  suspect  that  the  propa- 
ganda in  this  country,  conducted  by  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain 
and  paid  for  by  the  International  money  lenders,  hoping  to  drag 
the  best  of  America's  manhood  again  upon  European  or  maybe 
this  time  on  Asiatic  soil  is  simply  terrific.  In  order  to  learn  what 
British  propaganda  amounted  to  in  the  last  war,  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend to  you  a  book  written  by  an  American  professor,  Propaganda 
for  War,  by  H.  L.  Peterson,  Oklahoma  University  Press. 

It  might  serve  well  to  review  very  briefly  what  material  gains  or 
losses  the  United  States  of  America  got  out  of  World  War  No.  1. 

( 1 )  E^ngland  and  Prance  got  practically  all  the  German  colonies, 
America  none. 

(2)  Tlie  Allies  received  enormous  shipments  of  arms,  coal,  and 
other  raw  materials  and  finished  products.  They  got  the  entire 
German  Navy,  all  of  our  merchant  marine  (with  the  exception  of 
four  little  ships),  and  all  of  Germany's  foreign  trade.  America 
received  two  or  three  German  ships — otherwise  nothing. 

Now,  what  did  America  get  for  winning  the  last  war  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  Internationally  minded  money  sharks? 

(a)  A  war  debt  of  $27,000,000,000.  In  1917  the  total  American 
national  debt  amounted  to  Just  SI. 000.000,000;  today  It  is  $47,- 
000.000.000  and  is  increasing  year  by  year. 

(b)  America  was  handed  the  panic  of  1921  that  closed  6JM0 
banks  and  bankrupted  35.000,000  people  In  agricultural  commu- 
nities. And  you  know  that  after  18  years  the  farmers  are  still 
bankrupt. 

(c)  America  was  given  an  army  of  12.0(X).000  unemployed,  who. 
with  their  wives  and  children,  mean  45.000,000  Americans  depend- 
ing upon  Federal  and  State  relief;  this  means  about  one-third  of 
the  entire  population. 

(d)  These  losses  are,  of  course,  all  material  losses  and  can,  tn 
the  course  of  time,  be  regained.  But  America  also  suffered  one 
tremendous  loss  of  spiritual  nature.  Ever  since  the  last  World  Wat 
this  country  has  been  swamped  by  alien  "isms"  and  Ideolog^les. 
The  confidence  and  belief  of  many  Americans  in  the  one  Ideology 
which  is  theirs  by  heritage  has  been  badly  shaken.  American  de« 
mocracy  Is  tottering;  In  world  war  No.  2  it  will  vanish.  In  its 
place  the  people  of  this  country  will  find  dictatorship  and  oom- 
munlsttc  chaos.  Senor  Trotsky  is  biding  bis  time.  He  didn't  move 
so  close  to  the  American  boundary  for  nothing. 

Material  losses  can  be  regained  In  comparatively  little  time; 
spiritual  losses  only  in  yftars  and  years  of  ternflc  sacrifices;  losses 
in  life — never. 

In  order  to  complete  this,  which  to  me  Is  a  most  Interesting 
piece  of  Information,  I  shall  quote  part  4  of  this  address,  for 
it  mentions  the  United  States  of  Europe,  based  upon  the  same 
principles  as  our  own  Republic. 

Again,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  at  war.  This  time  thay 
oppoae  each  other  practlcaUy  alone.    British  statesmen  are  foaming 
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at  their  mouths  because  national  Germany  succeeded  In  concluding 
a  nonaggresslcn  pact  with  national  Russia.  Britishers  call  this 
"The  most  unholy  alliance  on  earth."  Had  they  themselves  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  Russia  their  ally,  they  would  call  It.  I  assure  you, 
'The  most  holy  alliance."     Such  is  the  game  of  propaganda. 

Npvertheles.s.  100.000.000  Germans  and  their  Government  are  de- 
termined to  rescue  war-torn  Europe,  once  and  for  all,  from  the 
clutches  of  the  financial  overlords  of  Great  Britain  and  the  world. 
Such  concepts  as  "world  domination"  and  "world  conquest"  belong 
to  the  past.  International  capitalistic  manipulations  will  no  longer 
prevent  the  unlllcatlon  of  EXirope.  We  Germans  and  oxor  Goveni- 
ment  are  resolved;   There  shall  be  peace. 

Ever  since  ah  American  President  brought  the  Ideal  of  a  League 
cf  Nations  to  our  shores,  and  ever  since  Allied  statesmen  have  mis- 
used this  instrument  for  peace,  changing  It  into  a  mere  Instrument 
of  power  politics,  have  we  German.s  been  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
continue  where  the  American  idealist  was  forced  to  leave  off.  But 
we  Icncw  that  no  one  man,  not  even  a  single  nation,  will  ever  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  gigantic  task — only  through  cooperation  can 
this  "palace  of  mankind"  be  built.  All  that  we  Germans,  under 
the  IcadiTship  of  Adolf  Hitler,  wish  to  contribute  is  one  of  the 
cornerstones,  namely  the  United  States  of  Etirope.  The  other  three 
arc;  The  United  States  of  Americas,  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa.  How 
many  years  It  will  require  we  do  not  know.  This  much  is  clear, 
however;  The  basis  of  such  a  United  States  of  Europe  can  never  be 
political  but  purely  economic  We  must  expect  to  have  some  sort 
of  a  federal  government,  which  will  consist  of  repre.eentativc8  of  all 
European  nations  and  which  will  regulate  the  material  needs  cf 
Eurcpe.  Yet.  nt  the  same  time,  each  nation  must  be  enabled  to 
live  her  own  spiritual  life.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  provides  just  the^e  need»--a  Federal  Government  and 
protection  for  the  "inallenatle  rights  of  States."  It  might  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  futtire  "United  States  of  Europe." 

The  author  mentioned  the  fact  that  President  Wilscn 
brought  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations  to  Europe.  With 
this  I  take  issue,  for  the  League  of  Nations  was  a  French 
Idea,  which  came  to  the  United  States  through  the  medium 
of  our  foreign  representatives.  The  League  of  Nations  was 
suspected  by  some  of  the  European  powers  and  even  by  us, 
for  we  did  not  join  other  European  nations  in  establishing 
such  world  government.  The  League  of  Nations  has  l)een 
promoted  by  various  philanthropic  organizations  and  par- 
ticularly through  the  influence  of  a  source  that  should  not 
be  intermingled  with  the  Government.    I  shall  quote: 

(a)  Urge  the  Nation  to  make  such  concessions  of  national  sov- 
ereignty ai  are  necessary  for  the  establishing  of  the  kind  of  world 
commonwealth  of  nations  which  would  facilitate  peaceful  change 
In  the  Interest  of  justice  and  which  would  b^>  able  to  exercise 
genuine  police  power  on  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  total  world 
community. 

(b)  Urge  the  Government,  when  appropriate  occasion  arises,  to 
t£-nder  its  good  offices  in  initiating  international  conference,  at 
the  same  time  indicating  Its  willingness  to  make  economic  con- 
cessions of  Immediate  national  Interest  where  they  are  necessary 
In  order  to  establish  justice  for  other  peoples. 

Th's  quotation  comes  from  an  organization  that  has  its 
headquarters  at  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Read 
this  carefully  and  you  will  find  that  this  organization  ad- 
vises that  the  United  States  must  concede  national  sov- 
ereignty to  establish  a  world  commonwealth  of  nations,  that 
in  turn  should  exercise  a  world  policing  power  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  justice.  This  organization  furthermore  ad- 
vises that  we  must  disregard  nationalities  and  make  eco- 
nomic concessions  to  establish  justice  for  other  people.  I 
can  only  say  that  we  have  conceded  everything  we  can  for 
peace,  for  we  are  now  the  world's  most  gullible  Santa  Claus. 

The  proponents  of  a  federal  union  cr  world  government 
advccate  that  v.-e  abandon  our  present  Government  in  crder 
to  become  a  memt)er  of  this  big  union. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  article  under  the  authorship  of 
Prince  Lippe.  At  tlie  end  of  his  paragraph  he  suggests  a 
United  States  of  Europe  based  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  he  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  we  are  not,  since  the  seven- 
teenth amendment  was  adopted,  operating  within  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  but  are,  instead,  a  government 
m  which  there  is  no  balance  and  little  control.  I  have  often 
called  attention  to  this  before,  but  I  believe  it  bears  repetition. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  our 
Republic  shall  be  composed  of  a  number  of  States,  whose 
government  is  represented  by  two  Senators  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  our  Republic  the  people  are  represented  directly  by  repre- 

jtatives  in  the  House  and  indirectly  by  State  representa- 


tives in  the  Senate.  The  States  are  represented  directly  by 
their  own  representatives  in  the  Senate  and  indirectly  by 
representatives  in  the  House.  This  is  our  dual  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  comprises  both  elements  that  are  necessary  for 
balance,  namely,  the  aristocratic  side  in  the  Senate  and  the 
democratic  side  in  the  House.  This  is  the  best  government 
that  has  ever  been  provided  for  any  people  at  any  time.  We 
destroyed  thio  when  we  adopted  the  seventeenth  amendment, 
and  should  for  our  own  security  repeal  the  seventeenth 
amendment,  so  that  it  may  be  restored  as  it  was  given  to  us 
by  the  founders  of  this  Republic. 

The  proponents  of  the  World  Union,  or  whatever  It  may 
be  called,  require  that  the  United  States  abandon  its  sovereign 
government  in  order  to  become  a  member  of  this  in^.ernational 
dream  world,  which  is  to  be  policed  by  a  combined  force  of 
all  meml>er  nations,  under  the  dictates  of  an  international 
ruler.  Those  who  have  heard  speakers  for  this  government 
should  "take  five"  before  they  become  enthusiastic  about  the 
plan,  for  are  there  any  patriotic  and  loyal  Americans  who  are 
willing  to  abandon  the  rights  and  liberties  that  we  have  had 
for  152  years  and  subject  themselves  and  our  Nation  to  being 
ruled  by  an  international  king? 

I  know  what  we  would  do.  We  would  kick  this  k'ng  over- 
board the  first  week,  because  the  American  people  will  never 
tolerate  such  government  as  that.  What  then?  This  king 
Will  order  his  international  fleet  to  attack  the  United  States, 
and  we.  having  been  deprived  of  our  fleet  and  our  Army,  will 
become  vassals  to  this  international  monstrosity.  Do  we 
want  that? 
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Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  Include  therein  two  court  opinions,  one  by 
Hon.  George  A.  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  judge.  United  States 
District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania:  the  other  by 
Hon.  P.  Dickinson  Letts,  judge.  United  States  District  Court. 
District  of  Columbia,  both  relative  to  the  illegal  activities  of 
the  Dies  committee. 

ORDEX  or  HON    CFX)RCE  A.  Wn.SH.  JTTDCE,  TTNTTED  STATES  DISTRICT  COtTRT, 

EASTERN     DISTRICT    OF     PENNSYLVANIA,      PHILADE1.PHU. TAKEN      FROM 

THE   OmCIAL    NOTES   OF    TESTIMONY 

Well.  It  would  appear  that  the  only  way  that  the  aggrieved  per- 
sons have  cf  raising  this  question  fairly  and  squarely,  a  question 
that  I  say  is  a-s  fundamental  m  cculd  t)€  possibly  raised  in  a  Fed- 
eral court,  and  v.ithout  attempting  to  pass  upon  the  merits  or  de- 
merits or  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  anyone  involved,  but  because 
the  court  believes  that  a  probable  cause  has  been  shown  for  the 
Isiuance  of  a  warrant,  the  court  directs  that  a  warrant  Issue. 

Now.  I  dcn't  know  Just  what  to  say.  Maybe  I  ought  not  to  say 
anything.  But  I  cant  sit  here.  61  years  of  age.  gentlemen,  with  all 
my  experience  in  public,  without  being  somewhat  moved,  and  I  do 
hope  that  our  people  or  all  of  us  will  try  and  remember  that  these 
rights  of  ours,  so  fundamental,  given  to  us  as  the  result  of  the 
twttle  of  humanity  through  the  centuries,  must  be  preserved. 
Only  toleration,  cnly  forbearance  on  the  part  of  all  cur  people  can 
enable  us  to  maintain  those  rights  unimpaired.  I  know  how  sin- 
cere, truly  sincere,  many  people  are  today  in  feeling  that  our  In- 
stitutions are  in  danger.  I  know  that  there  are  lovely  men  and 
women  who  wouldn't  want  to  do  an  injustice  to  another  living  coul 
who  feel  all  that  we  have  struggled  for  through  the  ages  stands  In 
peril  by  reason  of  certain  borings  from  within.  There  are  people, 
whether  correctly  informed  or  not.  who  believe  that  agencies  and 
lnfiu»nces  from  overseas  are  trying  ret  to  advocate  a  new  philosophy 
of  human  government  only,  but  they  are  trying  to  destroy  the 
pillars  and  the  fcundatlons  cf  the  freest  government  that  God 
has  given  to  people. 

Now.  sometimes  In  our  zeal  to  guard  that  which  we  love  most 
and  cherish  mo^t.  we  may  t>ccome  somewhat  Intemperate,  and  otir 
vision  may  be  blurred,  and  our  Judgment  beclouded.     Tolerance. 


j-^  j^^  ■%.  " 
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toler»nce  on  an  sides.  Is  necessary  today.  We  know  the  hatreds 
that  are  sweeping  over  the  land,  class  prejudice,  racial  hatreds:  we 
see  many  things  done  that  we  deplore.  We  see  the  press  Imper- 
iled, we  see  editors  jailed  for  expressing  the  Ood-glven  privileges 
of  the  free  press,  and  today  we  have  seen  evidences  given  of 
something  that  no  matter  how  we  view  ttie  situation,  I  think  in 
our  calmer  moments  we  must  deplore. 

I  was  hopeful  that  we  could  have  found  some  other  means  of 
testing  this  great  question  out,  and  I  regret  that  some  other 
method  could  not  have  been  adopted  by  very  wonderful  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  getting  at  facts.  And  as  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ai»o.  I  hope  we  will  not  sacrifice  freedom  and  liberty  on  the  altar 
of  patriotism,  no  matter  how  wcmderful  that  may  be. 

1  am  directing  the  Issuance  of  this  wiirrant  because  I  feel  that 
not  to  do  FO  would  be  to  put  the  stal  of  approval  on  what  has 
been  done,  and  In  granting  It  1  am  not  putting  the  seal  of  dis- 
approval  on  what  has  been  done.  I  am  not  sitting  in  Judgment 
on  this  particular  case,  but  I  do  want  the  facts  to  be  brought  out 
before  other  men  in  the  proper,  legal  way.  to  decide  what  is  Just 
and  what  is  right.  And  again  I  say,  America  needs  to  be  on 
guard. 

OPINION    BT    HON.    F.    DTCKIireON    LETTS,    JTTDCE.    TTNITLD   STATES    DISTRICT 

covrrr,  district  op  coluacbia 

These  relators  are  held  under  authority  of  a  warrant  issued  by 
United  States  Commissioner  Tumage  authorizing  their  apprehen- 
sion. They  are  charged  with  a  violation  of  soctlon  192.  title  2.  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Bpeclflcally  it  Is  said  that  they  have  vio- 
lated the  statute  by  refusing,  when  before  a  special  committee  of 
the  Houf  e  of  Repre.sentatlves.  called  the  Conunittee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Actlvitle.'^.  to  answer  certain  questions  propounded  to  them, 
que«tions  said  to  be  pertinent  to  the  subject  then  under  consider- 
ation. 

1  find  that  section  192  of  title  2  defines  as  an  offense  the  failure  of 
a  witness  who  has  been  .summoned  before  a  House  committee,  such 
as  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  to  answer 
questions  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  inquiry  That  statute 
not  only  defines  the  offense  and  denounces  It  but  prescribes  the 
penalty  therefor. 

That  was  not  all  that  Congress  did  with  respect  to  this  statutory 
offense  By  section  194  of  title  2  the  Congress  prescribed  the 
procedure  by  which  one  said  to  be  guilty  of  the  offense  denounced 
In  section  192  should  be  brought  to  trial. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  mtist  recognize  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress by  tho.^e  enactments  was  dealing  with  political  questions  and 
had  In  mind  the  necf'sslty  of  protecting  citizens  who  might  be 
simimoned  as  witnesses  from  tmfalr  treatment  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  differences  in  political  (pinion  might  prevail  and  that,  by 
reason  of  such  differences,  imjust  action  might  be  taken. 

I  am  of  tho  opinion  that  Congress,  seeking  to  prevent  such  un- 
just treatment  of  one  summoned  to  testify  upon  a  public  question, 
determined  that  there  should  be  a  prescribed  course  by  which  the 
charge  should  be  preferred,  and  through  which  the  one  accused 
cctild  be  brought  before  a  proper  court  for  trial.  Congress  did 
prescribe  that  when  a  committee  such  as  this  was  confronted  with 
an  obdurate  witness,  a  wUlful  witness,  perhaps,  the  committee 
should  report  the  fact  to  the  House,  If  it  be  a  House  committee, 
or  to  the  Senate.  U  it  be  a  Senate  committee,  end  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  or  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  then  certify 
the  facts  to  the  district  attorney. 

It  seems  quite  apparent  that  Congress  Intended  to  leave  no 
measiue  of  discretion  to  either  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  under  such  circumstances,  but  made  the 
certification  of  facts  to  the  district  attorney  a  mandatory  proceed- 
ing, and  it  left  no  discretion  with  the  district  attorney  as  to  what 
he  should  do  about  It.  He  Is  required,  under  the  language  of  the 
statute,  to  submit  the  facts  to  the  grand  Jury. 

I  take  it  that  Congress,  by  this  careful  manner  of  prescribing 
the  course  to  be  followed  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  intended  to  pro- 
tect Its  citizens  In  their  political  rights  and  Intended  to  set  up  as 
a  safeguard  against  unfair  treatment  or  unfair  attack  a  method 
mandatory  In  Its  nature  which  required  the  action  of  the  grand 
Jury  before  one  so  accused  could  be  placed  on  trial. 

In  this  case  the  warrant  had  for  Its  basis  the  afOdavlt  of  one 
Robert  E.  Stripling,  who  Is  described  as  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  It  seems  obvious  that  Congress 
Intended  no  such  action  to  be  taken  by  an  individual.  Stripling 
was  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  he  was  an  employee  of  the 
committee.  It  seems  plain  to  me  that  he  has  no  power  to  Institute 
proceedings  of  this  kind.  I  am  likewise  of  definite  opinion  that  a 
member  of  the  committee  would  have  no  such  right.  Certainly  a 
bystander  could  not  institute  proceedings  of  this  kind.  Congress 
Intended  to  place  the  responsibility  ui>on  the  committee  itself,  and 
It  has  prescribed  what  proceedings  may  be  bad  when  the  committee 
has  reported  to  the  Congress,  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  tht:  case 
may  be.  the  fact  of  a  witness'  refusal  to  answer. 

The  only  way  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  report  such  refusal  to  the  House  Is  by  formal  action 
of  the  committee  itself.  Here  no  such  action  was  taken.  Certainly 
Congress  did  not  intend  that  any  matters  of  this  kind,  that  are 
political  in  their  nature,  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  persons 
net  charged  with  the  responsibility  Involved.  A  bystander  might, 
becau.sc  cf  his  own  political  beliefs  and  because  he  disagreed  with 
the  witness,  rush  off  to  the  office  of  the  Conunlssioner  and  swear  out 
a  warrant  for  the  arrest. 

The  offense  rests  in  the  refusal  of  the  witnesses  to  answer  ques- 
tions which  are  pertinent  to  thia  subject  imder  consideration. 


The  use  of  the  word  pertinent  Indicates  that  an3rone  in  jirefer- 
ring  a  charge  of  this  kind  must,  acting  within  discretion  which 
a  witness  refused  to  answer  was  pertinent  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  That  coiUd  not  be  left  to  a  bj'stander  or  to  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  or  to  a  member  of  the  committee.  That 
Is  a  function  that  must  be  performed  by  the  committee  In  the 
authorized  way.  as  Is  prescribed  by  the  Manual  of  Rules  of  the 
House,  In  this  case. 

I  think  that  Congress  certainly  Intended  to  set  up  a  safeguard 
for  its  citizens  against  the  abuse  of  due  process  and  Intended  to 
accord  a  degree  of  protection  for  i>olltical  rights. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  I  have  concluded  that 
these  relators  are  not  held  by  due  process,  that  they  are  unlaw- 
fully restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  that  they  should  be  released 
from  custody. 


The  Legion's  Widows  and  Orphans  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  30.  1940 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  several 
Members  of  the  House  have  asked  me  recently  how  I  thought 
the  average  World  War  veteran  felt  about  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  9000  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  Legion's 
widows  and  orphans  bill.  In  addition  to  tiie  experiences  I 
cited  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Thursday,  April  18,  I  have 
tried  to  talk  to  as  many  veterans  as  I  could  contact  in  the 
limited  time  I  have  had  available. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  quotations  from  letters  I  have 
received  from  World  War  veterans,  and  one  from  a  Spanish 
War  veteran: 

Congratulations  upon  your  firm  stand  against  the  Rankin  bill. 
Let  every  cent  necessary  be  spent  for  the  care  and  pensions  to  thoM 
that  saw  service  on  the  other  side  during  the  World  War, 

Naturally,  those  men.  and  their  families,  who  were  actually  in- 
jured or  killed  In  service  or  later  disabled  as  a  direct  result  of  their 
service  shcuid  be  generously  taken  care  of. 

In  behalf  of  every  patriotic  taxpayer  of  this  country  may  I  offer 
you  my  warmest  congratulations  upon  the  fine,  courageous  stand 
which  you  took  yesterday. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  position  which  you  have  taken  In  con- 
nection with  the  above  bill  (H.  R.  9000) .  •  •  •  As  an  ex-serv.ce 
man  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  certain  benefits  for  those  vet- 
erans who  were  actually  wotuided  or  disabled  while  In  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  certain  pensions  for  the  widows  and  dependents 
of  such  veterans,  but  am  positively  opposed  to  giving  any  further 
benefits  to  any  ex-service  man  or  his  dependents  who  was  not 
actually  wounded  or  disabled  in  the  service  of  his  country. 


I  am  thoroughly  opposed  to  this  bill  (H.  R.  9000)  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  I  am  a  Legion  member  In  good  standing  and  have 
served  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Division  for  I'/i  years.  •  •  •  I  am 
sure  that  every  veteran  who  gives  a  serious  thought  to  this  subject 
will  commend  you  on  your  action. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War  T  feel  that  this  cotintry 
should  take  the  best  pKwslble  care  of  aU  veterans  of  any  war  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  who  were  In  fact  disabled  In  service  In  line  of 
duty,  and  like  ccu-e  shoiild  be  taken  of  the  dependents  of  those  who 
lost  their  lives  because  of  woiuids.  Injuries,  or  disease  sustained  In 
line  of  duty,  but  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  we  should  pro- 
vide for  others,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  you  do  your  very  best  to 
stop  any  proposed  future  pension  legislation  which  will  provide  any- 
thing other  than  to  take  care  of  veterans  who  were  disabled  or  their 
dependents. 

Today's  mall  brought  me  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  residing  in  my  own  district,  and  in  whose 
Judgment  I  have  a  good  deal  of  confidence.    I  quote  from  his 

letter: 

Here  goes  fcr  what  little  reaction  on  H.  R.  9000  I  have  picked  up. 

I  Inspected  Post  of  the  American  Legion  last  Friday  night, 

and.  under  "good  of  the  Legion,"  Comrade  ,  who  Is  and  ha» 

been,  I  understand,  an  active  Legionnaire,  asked  If  I  could  explain 
the  widows'  and  orphans'  bill,  for  which  the  Legion  was  getting  a 
lot  of  unfavorable  publicity.  I  tried  to  present  both  sides  fairly,  and 
at  the  concltislon  he  announced  his  opposition  to  It;  the  rest  of 
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the  membership  seemrd  to  know  little  or  nothing  about  It,  and 

unless  I  am  p-eaily  mistaken,  cared  less.    Comrade  s  oppo- 

Biticn  was  basfd  on  two  points — that  If  the  dect^ased  veteran  did 
rot  suffer  disability,  the  proposed  beneficiaries  are  not  entitled  to 
■ucb  prlvUeg«?d  treatment,  and  that  tlie  countrys  finances  could  not 
Stand  It  anyway.  Alter  the  meeting  I  drew  another  very  active 
m'Mnlx'r  of  the  post  aside  and  asked  him  his  opinion  of  this  pro- 
p<s-d  legls'aticn.  and  his  reply  was.  "Dcn't  know  much  about  it, 
bu:  after  what  I  heard,  I  consider  the  bill  Inadvisable." 

Tne  same  Legionnaire  further  writes  me  that  after  attend- 
ing a  district  meeting  representing  all  posts  of  the  American 
Lrfjon  in  the  county,  he  was  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  comparatively  few  members  of  the 
Legion  who  really  knew  what  legislation  the  orgaruzation  was 
pushing,  even  though  their  posts  were  bombarded  with  cir- 
culars urging  them  to  have  members  write  "to  your  Congress- 
man about  this." 

I  am  further  convinced  that  most  Legion  members  and 
veterans  generally  are  unaware  of  the  full  import  of  this  bill 
by  the  fact  that  I  have  received  letters  from  Legion  posts 
asking  my  support  of  H.  R.  9000.  "to  provide  for  veterans' 
pensions." 

In  closing  I  might  mention  that  the  letters  from  which  I 
have  quoted  herein  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  Member 
who  might  desire  to  see  them. 


Let  Us  Build  Homes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  who  has  thought 
over  the  problem  of  unemployment  seriously  and  who  is  not 
cver-selflsh.  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  widespread 
home-building  and  garden-making  program  is  the  first  step, 
and  the  best  step,  which  can  be  taken  to  constructively  and 
most  economically  cure  the  depression  for  the  Nation,  and 
also  at  the  same  time  best  help  the  10.000,000  unemployed 
and  their  dependents. 

Not  only  that  but  it  Is  also  agreed  that  satisfactory  family 
life — home  life — is  a  first  essential  if  we  wish  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  freedom  and  our  excellent  constitutional  form  of 
government.  But  how  can  we  have  satisfactory  family  life 
when  one-third  of  our  ijeople  cannot  even  pay  rent  because 
they  have  no  job,  much  less  have  or  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  a  permanent  home? 

I  say  agreement  seems  general  on  the  above  propositions, 
still  we  sit  here  with  folded  hands,  dejected  countenances, 
and  fearful  hearts  after  10  years  of  meddling,  fiddling,  and 
wasted  motion  and  wonder  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
although  the  answer  is  clear  and  evident. 

I  suppose  some  of  you  will  inunediately  conjure  up  visions 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Administration  and  of  the 
P.  H.  A.,  or  Federal  Housing  Administration,  and  with  satis- 
faction or  disapprobation,  as  the  case  may  be,  depending  on 
your  viewpoint,  will  feel  that  we  have  done  something  along 
the  line  I  have  above  suggested,  or  will  feel  that  these  Federal 
so-called  housing  projects  have  disproved  the  theory  of  home 
building  as  an  answer  to  unemployment. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  debate  either  of  those  view- 
points at  this  time,  except  to  say  there  are  some  grounds 
for  both  opinions:  but  I  do  wish  to  insert  a  letter  from  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administrator  Stewart  McDonald,  and  then  to 
add  thereafter  a  few  observations  applicable  in  the  case  of 
Minnesota  and  undoubtedly  equally  so  in  other  States: 

TtDZKAI.   HotTSING  ADMINISTRATION. 

Washington.  April  29,  1940. 
The  Honorable  John  O.  ALEXANntii. 

House  of  Representatives.  Wmhington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dkak  Concxessxan  Alexander:  The  semiannual  svunmary  of 
F.  H.  A.  operations  reveals  that  53,689  families  in  Uinnesota  have 


received  loans  of  $47,410.80347  for  home-flnandng  purposes. 
These  loans  were  made  by  private  lending  institutions  and  had  been 
Insured  by  Federal  Housing  Admuiisuatlon  as  of  the  close  of  busi- 
ness December  31.  1939. 

Of  this  amount  45.937  families  obtained  $17,637,154  47  In  order 
to  improve,  repair,  and  remodel  their  properties  under  the  property 
Improvement  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

In  addition.  F.  H.  A.  Insured  loans  totaled  $29,773,634  In  Minne- 
sota for  the  purpose  of  financing  home  ownership  for  7.762  families. 

At  the  present  time  approximately  12.000.000  people  in  the  United 
States  are  recei'.-lng  the  benefits  of  the  F.  H.  A.  pro^Tram. 

The  F,  H.  A  Insured  mortgage  has  been  a  most  Instrumental 
factor  In  developing  new  home  construction,  the  year  1939  break- 
ing all  records  In  volume  of  loans  insured.  Tlie  1940  volume  thus 
far  exceeds  even  last  year  and  I  feel  confident  In  forecasting  that 
1940  will  show  the  greatest  small-home-bulldlng  program  since 
1927 

If  you  derlre.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  a  further  summary 
of   F.    H.    A.    operations   In    Minnesota,    broken    down    by    counties 
through  the  cloce  of  the  year  1939. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  McDonald, 

i4dm:nisfrofor. 

Several  things  are  evident  if  we  do  a  little  analyzing  of 
the  above  letter.  In  general  we  can  say  that  the  F.  H.  A. 
is  functioning  and  apparently  there  was  or  is  a  need  for 
the  t>'pe  of  service  being  offered.  However,  I  think  it  can 
be  said  that  the  interest  rate  and  charges  made,  although 
cut  some  as  compared  to  similar  extraction-,  from  the  bor- 
rowing would-be  home  owner  a  few  years  ago.  are  still  much 
too  high  to  be  conducive  to  a  real  activity,  or  productive 
of  widespread  accomplishment  along  the  lines  promised  by 
sponsors  of  these  laws. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  some  650,000  family 
units  in  Minnesota  and  compare  that  with  the  53.699  families 
serviced  as  per  this  letter,  we  can  .see  it  is  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total,  especially  if  most  people  need  mort- 
gage money,  as  I  assume  is  the  case. 

We  also  find  the  averase  grant  per  family  out  of  the 
$47,410,808.47  is  only  $882.90.  so  we  get  a  much  smaller  aver- 
age figure  if  we  divide  the  $17,637,154.47  item  by  the  45,937 
families  aided.  We  also  find  the  average  mortgage  allotment 
to  the  7,762  families  given  l^.elp  to  own  a  home  to  be  $3,835  82. 
which  took  up  nearly  $30,000,000  of  the  total  of  $47,000,000. 

Several  evident  conclusions  are  easily  seen:  First,  7.762 
families  out  of  650,000  is  a  very  small  quantity  to  help  to  home 
ownership;  secondly,  if  the  average  is  $3,835.82  per  loan,  it 
would  indicate  that  the  homes  were  an  average  $5,000  prop- 
erty, which  is  manifestly  not  the  type  to  be  built  or  occupied 
by  an  unemployed  family,  which  means  that  little,  if  any.  aid 
to  rehabilitate  the  economically  dispossessed  in  a  permanent 
and  direct  way  can  be  txpcct^^d  from  the  present  type  of 
operation  of  the  F.  H.  A.  And  likewise  I  think  it  can  be  said 
that  the  loans  to  improve,  repair,  and  remodel  were  not 
made  to  unemployed  or  for  the  purpose  cf  encouraging  home 
ownership,  as  their  prospective  ability  to  pay  would  doubtless 
eliminate  them  on  the  groimd  of  their  being  poor  credit  risks. 
So  about  all  we  can  get  from  the  F.  H.  A.  as  an  imemployment 
aid  is  from  the  temporary  work  provided. 

On  that  basis  I  have  supported  the  F.  H.  A.  program,  and 
I  think  we  must  continue  to  support  it  until  a  real  program 
for  solving  the  imemployment  problem  is  formulated  along 
the  line  I  am  suggesting. 

But  it  is  apparent  from  the  analy.sis  above  that  we  cannot 
expect  much  from  the  present  governmental  housing  activi- 
ties in  the  way  of  a  real  and  permanent  unemployment  solu- 
tion on  a  sound  and  constructive  basis  not  only  for  the  unem- 
ployed but  also  for  the  people  who  still  have  Jobs  and  or  pay 
the  taxes. 

Let  me  ask  you.  Is  not  that  what  we  all  want?  Then  why 
do  we  not  get  down  to  business  and  stop  wasting  time,  money, 
lives,  and  democracy  with  half  measures,  makeshift  pro- 
grams, and  false  cures? 

I  am  informed  that  in  Minneapolis  alone  we  have  a  need 
for  25.000  family  unit  hemes,  and  that  in  Minnesota  we  need 
50,000  new  hom.es  at  once.  Why  do  we  not  start  something? 
But  doubtless  not  all  of  these  50.000  homes  needed  are  to 
replace  those  now  occupied  by  unemployed  people.  So  actu- 
ally the  potential  home-building  need  in  Minnesota  Is  prob- 
ably nearer  100,000  units,  which  means  that  the  matter  must 
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be  approached  from  a  two-way  angle,  which  Indicates  we 
could  have  a  considerable  boom  in  business  if  we  would  give 
this  matter  some  constructive  thought  and  planning. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  Idle  money  and  idle  men.  What  better 
place  could  we  put  our  idle  money?  Is  there  any  better 
security  than  a  modern  home?  And  where  could  we  put  our 
unemployed  to  work  and  to  live  to  better  advantage  than  on 
such  a  project?  We  have  subsidized  everything  and  every- 
body in  this  country,  and  we  have  been  fairly  successful 
doing  It  and  have  made  a  lot  of  little  businessmen  and  busi- 
nesses bigger  by  doing  it.  Why  not  now  subsidize  the  unem- 
ployed a  little  bit  by  giving  them  help  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  modem  home  and  a  garden?  If  we  did,  we  would 
immediately  solve  the  biggest  share  of  that  problem,  and  we 
would  at  least  have  something  to  show  for  our  investment. 
What  have  we  got  now  after  10  jrears  of  spending  and  lend- 
ing to  show  for  our  aid  to  the  unemployed?  Very  little — as 
we  now  have  as  big  a  problem,  or  bigger,  as  many  unem- 
ployed, or  more,  and  consequently,  in  terms  of  real  accom- 
plishment or  a  solution,  about  all  we  have  to  show  is  a  bunch  of 
debts  and  some  receipts  for  wasted  effort.  True,  we  have  fed 
and  clothed  and  sheltered  them  after  a  fashion,  but  in  an 
un-American  style.    Do  we  want  to  continue  that  mistake? 

In  pioneer  days  we  subsidized  our  surplus  population  by 
giving  them  a  160-acre  homestead.  Why  not  do  some  modern 
pioneering  by  subsidizing  our  less  fortimate  brothers  with  a 
modern  home  and  a  garden? 


How  the  American  Taxpayer  Is  Helping  To 
Support  Foreign  Wars 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprQ  30,  1940 


EDrrORIAL  FROM  THE  MOUNT  VERNON  (OHIO)  NEWS 


Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  News  for  April  27.  1940: 

[From  the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  News  of  April  27,  1940] 

PATINC  WAS  TAXES 

If  the  Roosevelt  administration  were  to  come  out  flatly  and 
demand  that  Congress  levy  taxes  against  American  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue  to  help  the  AUies  fight  Germany,  there 
would  be  a  veritable  uprising. 

But.  m  effect,  this  very  procedure  is  being  followed  in  the 
United  States  today,  under  a  New  Deal  measure. 

Here's  how  It  works: 

The  United  States  Treasury,  under  authority  of  the  law  enacted 
at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt.  Is  paying  $35  an  ounce  for 
gold.  In  contrast  to  the  world  price  of  around  $21. 

One  of  the  main  gold -producing  cotintries  of  the  world  Is 
British  South  Africa.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  gc^d- 
produclng  centers.  South  Africa  is  shipping  its  gold  to  the  United 
States  to  take  advantage  of  our  beneficence. 

But  the  South  African  producers  don't  reap  the  profit  from  our 
artificial  price  on  gold.  They  must  consign  their  gold  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  which,  In  turn,  ships  It  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  Federal  Treasury  sends  Its  clieck  to  the  Bank  of  EIngland. 

The  Bank  of  England  pays  the  African  producers  In  sterling, 
but  when  the  Bank  of  England  receives  its  payment  from  the 
American  Treasury.  It  gets  good  American  dollars.  And  the  Bank 
of  England  pockets  a  tidy  profit  of  some  25  percent. 

This  profit  goes  Into  the  British  Treasury,  and  the  money  is 
used  to  help  finance  Britain's  part  of  the  war  against  Germany. 

As  the  United  States  Government  pays  for  this  imported  gold 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  the  money  for  these  purchases 
actually  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

President  Rooeevelt  requested  the  law  which  authorizes  the 
payment  of  $35  an  ounce  for  gold.  It  Is  this  law  which  compels 
the  American  taxpayer  to  foot  part  of  the  bill  not  only  for  the 
European  war.  but  for  the  war  of  conquest  Japan  Is  waging  against 
China,  and  the  war  of  aggression  Russia  forced  upon  Finland. 

This  can  be  considered  In  no  other  way  than  a  tax  against  the 
American  people  to  help  support  wars  which  do  not  concern  them. 


In  view  of  these  facts,  plus  the  dangers  of  our  vmft  accumulation 
of  gold,  which  economists  have  frequently  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  refusal  to  retreat  from  his  gold  policy  is  indefensible. 


National  Employment  Week,  May  1  to  8,  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1940 


LETTER  PROM  DAN  CAMPBELL 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr,  Speaker.  National  Employment 
Week,  May  1  to  8,  1940,  is  being  conducted  by  the  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  and 
other  veteran  organizations  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Employment  Service  and  its  veterans  placement  service  and 
with  all  State  emploj-ment  services. 

An  employment  week  serves,  first,  dramatically  to  focus 
public  attention  upon  unemployed  older  workers,  particularly 
unemployed  veterans;  and,  second,  to  increase  the  place- 
ment of  unemployed  older  workers,  particularly  veterans. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  through 
its  employment  and  civil  service  preference  committee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Dan  Campbell,  Washington,  D.  C.  pledges  full 
cooperation  In  the  conduct  of  the  National  Empl03rment  Week 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  President  Roosevelt  dated  April  27, 
1940.    The  letter  follows: 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  again 
pleased  to  pledge,  as  we  did  a  year  ago,  our  full  support  and 
cooperation  as  to  the  suggestions  In  your  splendid  recent  procla- 
mation designating  the  first  week  in  May  1940  as  "National  Em- 
ployment Week."  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  more  active  Interest 
in  the  employment  of  qualified  older  workers,  including  veterans. 

Our  organization  has  long  been  aware  of  the  increasing  unem- 
ployment, projjortlonately,  among  persons  over  forty.  For  more 
than  5  years,  the  solution  of  the  distressing  problem  of  increas- 
ing unemployment  among  aging  veterans — still  well  qualified  to 
render  satisfactory  service — has  been  one  of  the  major  policies  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Each  annual  National  Employment  campaign  conducted  during 
the  last  2  years,  by  the  several  veteran  organizations  and  others, 
in  cooperation  with  Federal  and  State  employment  services,  re- 
sulted in  greatly  increased  active  registrations  and  placements  of 
employable  veterans  and  other  older  workers.  Based  on  past 
experience  we  are  hopeful  that  National  Employment  Week  this 
year  will  result  in  many  more  thousands  of  veterans,  and  other 
workers,  being  placed  in  gainful  employment. 

New  technological  processes  cause  more  displacement  of  workers 
over  forty  than  among  younger  workers.  Although  all  nude  em- 
ployables above  the  age  of  forty  constitute  about  45  percent  of  all 
available  male  employables,  those  actually  employed  represent 
only  about  one-third  of  all  employed  males.  Among  other  reper- 
cussions caused  by  this  condition,  the  most  striking  Is  the  intro- 
duction, during  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  of  more  than  1.100 
bUls  to  provide  some  form  of  pensions  for  older  unemployed 
workers.  The  only  alternative  for  pensioning  unemployed  workers 
Is  to  provide  them  with  the  opportunity  for  self-supporting 
employment. 

Two  years  ago  last  January,  after  we  brought  this  problem  to  their 
attention,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manvifacturers  urged  its  members  not  to  set  up  "any  arbitrary  age 
limits  In  the  hiring  or  employment  of  workers  below  any  whldi 
might  be  fixed  for  permanent  retirement,"  and  that  their  quali- 
fications to  perform  the  task,  rather  than  any  maximum  age,  shovild 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  their  employment. 

May  we  therefore  again  venture  to  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  by  all  employers — and  consequently 
the  employment  of  a  much  greater  ntm:ibeT  of  qualified  older  work- 
ers— would  be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Issuance  of  an  Executive 
order  providing  for  the  examination,  appointment,  and  promotion 
of  all  employees  for  all  Federal  agencies  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
to  perform  the  duties  Involved,  without  regard  to  any  age  less  than 
that  set  for  permanent  retirement. 

Your  continued   active   interest   in   constructive  steps   to  bring 
about  the  greater  emplo3rment  of  employable  older  persons,  Includ- 
ing veterans,  should  have  far-reaching  helpful  results. 
Respectfully  joun, 

Dan  Camfbxxx, 
Chairman,  Employ,  and  C.  S.  Pre/.  Committee. 

The  Presioewt, 

TJie  White  House^  Washington,  D.  C. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER.  OP  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Charles  Kramer,  of  California,  at  the  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington.  D.  C.  Saturday.  April  6.  1940.  at  the  Patent 
Office  Society  Dinner,  celebrating  the  sesquicentennial  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  first  Patent  Act  by  George 
Washington,  in  1790: 

Mr  Toast  master,  honored  guesta.  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
pHtent  Office,  at  this  time,  when  Congress,  manufacturers,  scien- 
tists. Inventors,  and  others,  are  collaborating  to  commemorate  In  a 
suitable  manner  the  sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  first  Patent  Act  by  Oeorge  Wa.shlngton  In  1790.  It  Is  appro- 
priate that  the  Patent  Office  Society,  coniposed  as  It  Is  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Patent  Office,  should  Join  In  the  celebration.  We 
who  are  familiar  with  the  scope  and  Importance  of  the  work  of 
the  Patent  Office  are  cognizant  of  the  benefits  that  flow  to  mankind 
In  many  ways — better  living  conditions,  creation  of  Jobs,  and 
other  blessings.  Our  awareness,  however.  Is  not  shared  by  all  the 
people;  In  fact,  the  Patent  Office  is  an  institution  that  Is  more  or 
less  obscure  In  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  despite  par- 
ticipation m  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  inventive  genius,  many 
men  and  women  are  not  acquainted  with  the  source  of  stimulation 
and  encouragement  which  rewards  those  who  by  their  research  and 
discoveries  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  our  country. 

There  are  others,  who,  familiar  though  they  may  be  with  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  patent  system,  are  of  the  opinion  that  Inven- 
tions in  labor-saving  machinery  and  devices  should  be  suppressed 
by  taxation  of  the  inventions  or  by  legislation  constraining  the 
Patent  Office  from  Issuing  patents  on  these  Inventions,  the  theory  of 
this  group  being  that  such  Inventions  tend  to  destroy  Jobs  In  the 
Industry  displaced  by  the  new  Invention.  There  is,  in  my  opinion, 
scarcely  any  need  to  answer  such  an  argument,  as  It  has  been  re- 
futed many  times.  While  there  Is  always  need  for  readjustment 
when  a  radical  basic  patent  Is  commercialized,  we  have  only  to  look 
atxjut  us  to  see  many  examples  of  exploitation  in  industries  that 
support  millions  of  our  citizens  where  formerly  thousands  were 
employed,  and  In  every  Instance  the  general  public  Is  an  even 
greater  beneficiary. 

The  further  advancement  of  our  covmtry  Is  dependent  on  the 
continuation  of  the  exploitation  of  patents.  Inventions,  to  be 
exploited,  must  be  stimulated  by  patent  laws  granting  adequate 
protection  and  reward.  It  follows  thai  our  patent  laws  must  keep 
step  with  the  progress  with  which  their  Initial  Institution  has 
blessed  us.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  antiquated  by 
lack  of  pertinent  amendments.  Jtist  as  Congress.  In  1930,  granted 
•n  entirely  new  protection  by  the  act  to  provide  for  plant  patents, 
so  we  must  be  alert  to  avoid  any  stalemate  of  progress  that  might 
result  by  an  obsolete  statute.  Undoubtedly  the  necessity  for 
amendmenta  from  time  to  time  will  be  recognized:  our  current 
traffic  regtilatlons  Illustrate  the  development  of  laws  to  meet  a 
necessity  which  was  nonexistent  50  years  ago.  To  summarize,  our 
patent  legislation,  as  well  as  our  technological  achievements,  must 
be  current  with  the  march  of  time. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  If  in  the  future  we  can  look  back  on  this 
celebration  and  number  among  Its  attainments  a  consciousness 
cf  the  American  patent  system  Impressed  Indelibly  on  the  general 
public,  then  indeed  will  all  the  ceremonies  have  been  eminently 
successful. 

The  Patent  Office,  as  a  bureau  In  the  maze  of  departments  and 
agencies.  Is  to  many  just  another  function  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment— singling  it  out  and  as  the  best  of  Its  kind  In  the  world — 
no  amount  of  praise  and  honor,  such  as  is  now  being  accorded  It, 
fully  credits  this  great  Institution. 

Many  thousands  of  words  are  being  written  and  spoken  during 
this  commemoration,  developing  all  phases  of  the  history  of  the 
Patent  Office — from  Its  humble  beginning  with  one  cl«rk  down 
to  the  present  time,  with  a  personnel  of  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hundred  examiners  and  clerks.  You  men  and  women  of  the  Patent 
Office  here  tonight,  who  as  cogs  In  the  great  Patent  Office  machine 
are  responsible  by  your  prompt,  capable,  and  Intelligent  criticisms 
of  the  works  of  our  Inventors,  for  the  well-known  efficiency  of 
your  Bureau  are  worthy  of  public  commendation.  It  Is  therefore 
my  pleasure  to  salute  you  this  evening,  and  I  Include  all  your  illus- 
trious predecessors  whose  achievements  undoubtedly  are  patterned 
In  the  resultant  quality  and  quantity  of  patents  as  they  Issue 
today. 


May  you  have  every  happiness  In  your  work,  and  may  you, 
through  your  efforts,  continue  to  aid  the  prolific  and  fertile  brains 
of  American  inventors,  so  as  ever  to  keep  us  abreast  and  apace  ot 
the  whole  world  in  providing  the  best  l>etterments  of  life. 


America  at  the  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  30,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    ARTHUR  H.  JAMES.  GOVERNOR  OP 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  Hon.  Arthur  H.  James.  Governor  cf  Pennsylvania,  before 
the  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association  in  the  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind..  Friday  evening,  April  26,  1940: 

Fellow  Republicans  and  fellow  Americans,  as  In  any  free  nation, 
the   American   newspapers  are  the  sentinels  of  American  liberties. 

No  audience  could  be  better  than  a  frroup  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishers for  my  purpose  tonight,  which  Is  to  discuss  with  you  the 
present  crisis  In  our  national  l.fe— to  discuss  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Republican  Governor  of  the  largest  Republican 
State. 

Two  years  ago  I  went  before  the  men  and  women  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  message  that  our  State  .stood  at  a  crossroads.  On 
Pennsylvania  soil  that  spring  and  summer  was  fought  the  first 
critical  battle  between  the  New  Deal  and  the  American  way  of 
living. 

The  Republican  Party,  campal^lng  on  a  platform  of  American- 
ism, battled  against  the  exponents  of  extravagance  and  experi- 
ments. Pitted  against  us  were  the  ablest  shock  troops  of  ths 
New  Deal — the  crooners  and  the  hate  singers.  We  fought  mud 
and  we  fought  money. 

And  when  the  votes  were  counted  It  was  found  that  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Keystone  State  had  chosen  between  Issues  that 
transcended  party  lines.  The  Republican  cause  at  that  election 
not  only  revived  the  faith  and  zeal  of  those  who  had  always  been 
Republicans.  It  attracted  to  it  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  considered  themselves  Independent  of  party  ties.  It  at- 
tracted also  thousands  who  were  Democrats  but   not   new  dealers. 

We  won  that  fight — and  I  say  "we"  advisedly,  because  it  was 
a  Republican  Party  victory,  and  by  no  means  merely  a  personal 
one  for  Arthur  James.  We  won  that  fight  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
300.000,  a  change  In  majorities  of  approximately  a  million  votes 
from  the  New  i:>eal  sweep  of  2  years  before. 

Tonight  my  message  to  you  Is  that  America  herself  stands  at 
the  same  crossroads  Pennsylvania  faced  2  years  ago. 

May  I  po.nt  out  to  you  some  of  the  signposts  which  I  see  at 
that  crossroads?  One  says  "Dictatorship  "  Another  says  'Finan- 
cial chaos."     Another  says  "Continued  imemployment." 

One  of  these  signs  will  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  every  mother 
In  this  Nation,  for  It  foreshadows  the  day  when  a  man  In  uniform 
win  knock  at  her  door.  He  will  say:  "We've  come  lor  your  son. 
We   need    him   for    cannon    fodder."     That   signpost    spells    "war." 

For  each  of  these  highways  there  la  an  alternative.  There  Is 
not  only  a  highway  to  "war,"  but  also  one  to  "peace."  Really, 
there  are  two  sets  of  roads.  One  Is  the  broad  and  tempting  road 
laid  out  by  the  New  Deal  in  the  name  of  expediency,  which  skirts 
the  chasm  of  war  and  loses  Itself  eventually  In  the  slough  of 
despond.  The  other  Is  the  straight  and  narrow  trail  charted  by 
the  compass  of  American  tradition,  the  path  by  which  the  Repub- 
lican Party  seeks  to  lead  this  Nation  again  to  the  high  ground 
of  traditional  American  life 

I  cannot  express  myself  too  emphatically.  The  New  Deal  Is  a 
dead-end  street.  It  contains  self-limiting  factors.  The  fight  be- 
tween the  New  Deal  and  the  Constitution  has  gone  too  far  to  be 
compromised.  The  New  Deal  has  started  a  debt  program  that  Is 
going  up  like  a  skyrocket,  and  ultimately  must  collapse  Just  as 
fast.  The  New  Deal  has  esUbllshed  a  policy  of  consistently  spend- 
ing more  than  It  earns,  and  there  Isn't  anyone  who  really  believes 
that  can  go  on  forever. 

BUllon  after  billion  of  American  money,  your  money  and  mine, 
has  gone  out  the  window.  It  is  gone  but  not  forgotten.  What 
we  have  to  show  for  It,  In  the  main,  are  these  three  things:  a 
hole  In  the  ground  full  of  gold  that  nobody  wants:  a  handftil  of 
costly  experiments  which  already  have  greatly  Interfered  with  our 
economic  life;  and  a  $45,000,000,000  mortgage  on  our  future  earn- 
ings and  present  liberties. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  wasted  In  this  country  was  spent  either 
on  a  program  of  planned  scarcity,  or  In  the  name  of  pump  priming. 
Scarcity    we    now    have — scarcity    of    Jobs,   scarcity    of    happiness. 
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scarcity  of  opportunities:  scarcity  of  ever3rthlng  that  offers  hope 
of  the  new  dealers  ever  bringing  us  to  their  promised  more 
abundant  life. 

The  pump  priming  hasnt  ^forked,  and  now  the  new  dealers  are 
telling  us  that  our  frontiers  are  gone — ^telling  us  in  effect  that 
the  pump  is  broken,  and  that  what  we  need  is  a  new  pump 
modeled  on  the  European  lines  of  limitless  power  centralized  In  one 
pair  of  hands.  They  do  not  remind  you  that  from  such  pumps 
In  foreign  nations  tonight  are  flowing  streams  of  blood, 

I  say  to  you  Uiat  America  needs  no  such  new  pump.  The  old  one 
worked  for  us  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  made  us  the  greatycst 
Katlon  In  the  world.  What  we  need  la  to  stop  trying  to  prime  that 
pump  with  the  earnings  of  the  yean  to  come,  and  to  prime  It  in- 
stead with  the  warm  fluid  of  faith  and  hope  and  confidence. 

What,  except  confidence,  does  America  lack?  She  has  men  and 
women,  the  finest  In  the  world,  whose  hands  are  aching  for  useful 
work  to  do.  She  has  untouched  frontiers  of  enterprise  and  oppor- 
tunity, of  resource  and  capacity.  She  has  in  her  banks,  driven  there 
because  the  New  Deal  has  consistently  discouraged  private  enter- 
prise, the  accumulated  savings  of  the  thrifty  middle  class  of  Amer- 
ica— money  enough,  once  revived  confidence  summons  It  to  work, 
to  solve  the  financial  and  social  problems  of  this  Nation  almost 
overnight. 

Idle  men  and  Idle  dollars!  Are  they  not  the  roots  of  our  long 
depression?  The  New  Deal  has  experimented  with  every  conceiv- 
able program  except  one  of  finding  Jobs  for  Idle  men  and  Jobs  for 
Idle  dollars.  Everyone  except  the  brain  trusters  has  come  to  realize 
that  the  only  hope  for  America  is  to  try  to  get  those  men  and  dollars 
back  to  work 

They  can  t)e  reemployed.  Not  under  the  New  Deal — ^for  the  New 
Deal  has  destroyed  the  key  to  coofldeDce.  and  without  confidence 
the  task  canziot  be  accomplished. 

Jobs  can   be  found  for   idle  men  and  for  idle  money  only  by  a' 
new  administration  at  Washington.     They  can  be  found  only  when 
new  voices  of  hope  and  faith  and  courage  take  the  place  of  the 
7-year  dirge  of  hate  and  mistrust  and  su^}icion  and  greed  which  has 
been  the  theme  song  of  the  New  Deal. 

Only  one  political  party  in  the  United  States  has  at  once  the 
opportunity  and  the  responsibility  of  raising  that  voice  of  confi- 
dence, and  that  Is  the  Republican  Party. 

If  we  as  Republicans  can  strllce  the  spark  which  will  light 
America's  path  through  the  present  wilderness,  we  can  do  this 
Nation  the  most  important  service  in  her  history.  The  alternative 
Is  simple;  the  New  Deal  took  the  election  of  1936  as  being  a  mandate: 
It  would  take  a  similar  vote  in  1940  as  being  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  bill  of  sale.  "Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comee  the 
moment  to  decide  in  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood,  for  the 
good  or  evU  side." 

The  election  next  fall  Is  one  moment  when  America  must 
decide — and  It  is  one  moment  which  will  never  again  return. 
The  choice  will  be  final  and  irrevocable.  After  it  is  made,  we 
will  have  either  America  of  the  glorious  past,  or  a  new  America 
of  most  doubtful  future. 

After  7  years  of  meddling,  of  chasing  rainbows,  of  rabblt-ln-the- 
hat  administration,  the  New  Deal  is  coming  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  the  only  solution  it  can  think  of  for  the  twin  problems 
of  idle  men  and  Idle  money  Is  war. 

Is  the  New  E>eal  toying  with  the  idea  of  war?  Let  me  reverse 
that  question:  Is  the  New  Deal  mAkiTig  a  firm  stand  for  peace? 
Have  we  fixed  upon  a  pwllcy  of  giving  the  rest  of  the  world  a  first- 
class  example  of  tending  to  our  own  business  and  tending  to  it 
properly? 

The  unequlvtKRl  answer  Is  "No."  Internationally  we  are  meddling 
and  muddling.  We  are  playing  the  same  international  game  which 
In  1917,  under  a  Democratic  President  who  had  been  elected  on 
a  platform  of  peace,  brought  us  into  the  first  World  War.  Our 
International  program  is  a  mixture  of  quarantines  and  good 
neight>or  promises;  of  most-favored  nations  being  set  off  against 
nations  which  are  In  the  New  Deal  dog  house;  of  neutrality  and 
taking  sides;  of  trade  agreements  and  inflammatory  utterances. 
Onc«  again  we  are  burning  our  fingers  at  the  fires  of  Europe, 

Who  are  our  representatives  at  the  frontiers  of  war,  our  am- 
bassadors who  should  l>e  bending  every  effort  to  but  one  purpose, 
that  of  keeping  America  at  peace?  Are  they  men  of  probity  and 
experience,  men  filled  with  the  sentiments  and  convictions  of  the 
America  of  tradition,  or  men  toying  with  the  same  isms  and  ex- 
periments which  put  Europe  where  she  is  tocay? 

America's  Interests  abroad  are  not  being  safeguarded  by  typical 
Americans  at  all,  but  by  millionaire  playboys,  by  men  whose  deeds 
and  words  have  unfailingly  stamped  them  as  being  more  at  home 
In  the  parlors  of  Europe  than  at  the  firesides  of  America.  They 
got  their  office  after  they  had  done  favors,  financial  or  otherwise. 
to  the  New  Deal. 

Call  the  roll.  George  Earle,  whose  inherited  sugar  money  helped 
sweeten  Pennsylvania  for  the  LJttle  New  Deal  6  years  ago,  and 
whose  administration  as  Oovemor  of  Pennsylvania  offered  scant 
eTldence  of  his  capacity,  his  Judgment,  or  his  calmness  under 
pressure.  Jimmy  Cromwell.  Doris  Duke's  husband,  whose  reckless 
tongue  almost  talked  him  out  of  his  Job  in  Canada  before  he  even 
had  a  chance  to  get  his  feet  on  his  desk.  Willie  BulUtt.  Tony 
Biddle.  Able  enough  defenders  of  radical  and  un-American  doc- 
trines, exponents  of  all  isms  except  patriotism,  but  bold  and  brash 
firebrands  where  fire  extlngtiislttrs  are  needed. 

America's  foreign  policy!  The  New  Dealers  boast  that  there  has 
been  little  criticism  of  It.  How  can  anyone  either  criticize  it  or 
praise  It  when  no  one  knows  what  it  is?     Roosevelt  has  no  more 


made  clear  his  foreign  policy  than  he  has  made  clear  whether  he 
proposes  to  run  for  a  third  term. 

Who.  in  theory,  is  the  chief  of  our  custodians  of  peace?  Next  to 
the  President,  himself,  it  Is  the  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull. 
But  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  Hull  knows  more  about 
mountain  music  than  he  does  about  mounting  guard  In  the  watch- 
tower  of  American  neutrality.  If  Cordell  Hull  was  really  running 
our  foreign  relations.  Jimmy  Cromwell  either  would  have  kept  his 
mouth  shut  m  Canada,  or  come  home  quicker  than  he  went,  once 
he  demonstrated  how  undiplomatic  a  diplomat  he  actually  is. 
Hull  is  not  chairman  of  our  national  board  of  peace  directors. 
At  best,  he  is  Just  a  member. 

Again  I  ask.  What  Is  our  foreign  policy?  We've  waited  sines 
September  to  learn.  We  have  seen  a  display  of  steeplechase  diplo- 
macy, have  heard  promises  of  peace,  and  seen  provocations  that 
could  lead  to  war.  We  have  been  told  that  America  would  stay 
out.  and  we  have  seen  preparations  to  go  in.  Even  these  prepara- 
tions are  disquieting,  for  they  have  consisted  not  in  getting  our 
defenses  ready  for  a  possible  invader,  but  in  completing  plans  for 
using  any  such  emergency  as  the  excuse  for  a  central izatlon  of  power 
which  no  previous  administration  ever  found  necessary  for  win- 
ning Its  wars. 

We  In  America  do  not  know  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  dealers. 
We  have  been  kept  in  the  dark.  We  do  not  know  whether  secret 
agreements  have  been  entered  Into  with  other  nations  nor.  If  such 
agreements  exist,  the  extent  to  wiiich  they  may  pledge  our  lives 
and  our  resources. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  if  the  New  Deal  is  no  more  successful 
in  keeping  us  out  of  the  war  than  it  has  ^en  in  getting  us  out  of 
the  depression,  we  might  all  as  well  begin  getting  fitted  for  our 
uniforms. 

Two  years  ago  the  Republican  Party  swept  to  victory  in  Penn- 
sylvania en  a  program  of  Jobs  and  peace.  Since  then  it  found  Jobs 
enough  to  cut  the  State's  burden  of  unemplo>'ment  one-tiilrd.  to 
reduce  the  relief  /oils  half  a  million  persons.  It  has  restored  peace 
to  the  ttmgle  of  contention  which  marked  its  governmental,  iruius- 
trial.  and  labor  relations.  Reemployment  and  harmony  have  walked 
hand  in  hand. 

What  better  watchwords  could  there  be  for  our  national  Republi- 
can program  than  Jobs  and  peace? 

Let  us  on  the  one  hand  take  the  sprags  from  the  wheels  of 
Industry  and  the  shackles  of  fear  from  our  money,  and  on  the  other 
undertake  a  program  of  peace  and  harmony  abroad  and  at  home. 

Cornered  by  Its  long  record  of  blunders  and  fruitless  experiments, 
facing  the  wrath  of  the  American  people  for  Its  plottlngs  for  power, 
the  New  Deal  has  resorted  to  one  of  Its  favorite  defenses — name 
calling.     It  Is  merely  trying  to  cover  up  Its  own  greed  and  ambition. 

If  the  New  Deal  was  Interested  solely  In  the  forgotten  man,  why 
was  the  court-packing  bill  necessary?  Why  did  the  New  Deal 
demand  the  reorganization  bill?  Why  did  President  Roosevelt  try 
his  famous  and  unsuccessful  purge  of  Senators  whose  only  sin  was 
to  express  views  contrary  to  the  Executive  mind? 

If  It  was  merely  a  question  of  preventing  rule  by  overlords  of 
business,  why  did  the  New  Deal  try  to  set  up  nile  by  overlords 
of  labor? 

If  the  New  Deal  isn't  opposed  to  the  United  States  Constitution, 
why  hasn't  It  run  the  country  under  that  Constitution  for  the  last 
7  years?  Why  have  we  had  more  new  and  untried  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment fresh  from  "Red"  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany  In  those  years, 
than  the  tried  and  true  American  ideas  which  worked  so  well  for  a 
century  and  a  half? 

It  Is  because  the  Republican  Party  believes  in  the  Constitution, 
and  is  demanding  that  its  principles  be  observed'  by  the  public 
servants  who  are  sworn  to  observe  them,  that  the  new  dealers  day 
sXter  day  are  calling  va  reactionary. 

Is  the  Republican  Party  the  party  of  reaction?  Concerning  the 
States  of  my  fellow  stepchildren  in  the  national  family,  those  ad- 
ministered by  Republican  Governors.  I  am  in  no  position  to  sp>eaJc. 
But  of  Pennsylvania  I  can  speak  with  authority.  The  Republican 
Party  has  been  the  party  In  control  in  Pennsylvania  for  16  months. 

I  challenge  anyone,  new  dealer  or  otherwise,  to  point  to  one  good 
law  which  was  on  the  statute  books  when  we  came  Into  office  which 
we  have  repealed  or  undermined.  What  is  it  that  we  did?  We 
banned  sit-down  strikes,  we  altered  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws  BO  that  they  would  work;  we  changed  the  role  of  the  State 
government  from  being  the  tool  of  labor  bosses  to  being  the  Impar- 
tial friend  of  both  labor  and  capital.  We  ripped  politics  out  of 
relief  and  relief  out  of  jKjlltlcs,  and  built  up  a  system  fair  to  the 
needy  and  to  the  employees  and  to  the  taxpayers.  Even  Roosevelt 
himself  has  referred  to  our  relief  administration  as  a  model.  . 

So  far  as  labor  Is  concerned,  not  for  years  has  there  been  more 
harmony  between  State,  labor,  and  capital  than  during  the  past 
15  months.  We  have  had  fewer  strikes  and  no  riots.  You  may 
quote  to  me  the  dire  predictions  of  the  New  Deal  labor  spokesmen 
who  said  we  were  putting  labor  in  chains,  and  I  reply  to  you  that 
these  same  spokesmen  have  made  no  concerted  effort  to  restore  so 
much  as  one  of  the  changes  we  made.  Union  men  are  demonstrat- 
ing dally  in  Pennsylvania  that  their  rank  and  file  wants  fairness 
more  than  favors  and  that  they  most  desire  to  have  in  the  State 
government  an  Impartial  friend  to  help  arbitrate  their  differences. 

Again  I  ask,  Is  the  Republican  Party  reactionary?  And  again  I 
answer ; 

If  it  Is  reactionary  to  believe  in  the  Constitution,  to  believe  that 
the  American  doctrines  which  worked  so  well  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  are  worth  trying  again  in  this  present  crisis,  then  wa 
are  reactionary. 
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If  It  l8  reactionary  to  believe  In  ccmrr'-n  sense  and  common 
honesty  in  government,  then  we  are  reactionary. 

If  It  Is  reactionary  to  believe  that  a  natton  which  ^tfrv  to  wealth 
and  greatness  on  the  foundations  of  Its  Industries  cannot  afford  to 
stifle  those  Industries  with  overregxilatlon  and  overtaxation,  then 
we  are  reactionary. 

If  It  Is  reactionary  to  believe  that  the  arm  of  the  States  and  of 
the  Nation  can  be  kept  around  the  unfortxinate  without  sealing 
thnr  liberties  and  killing  their  personal  Initiative,  then  we  are  rcac- 
tlc  nary. 

If  It  Is  reactionary  to  believe  that  peace,  even  at  the  price  of 
Isolation.  Is  better  than  the  war  which  Is  sure  to  follow  the  New 
Deal's  International  meddling,  the  Republican  Party  Is  reactionary. 

If  It  la  reactionary  to  think  that  It  Is  wrong  for  a  national  admin- 
istration to  govern  by  edict  and  name  calling,  by  cultivating  hatea 
and  capitalizing  misery,  by  playing  class  against  class  and  race 
against  race — if  opposing  these  things  Is  reactionary,  then  we  are 
reactionary 

If  It  Is  reactionary  to  value  liberty  more  than  expediency,  then 
the  Republican  I»arty  Is  the  most  reactionary  party  In  America  to- 
day— reactionary,  and  proud  of  It. 

I  have  looked  mto  the  faces  of  far  too  many  American  men  and 
women  to  believe  that  they  are  not  alive  to  the  dsmgers  In  our  na- 
tional situation — too  well  aware  of  the  true  issues  In  the  approach- 
ing campaign  to  be  confused  by  such  clumsy  political  strategy  as 
the  New  E>eal  defending  itself  by  calling  Its  critics  nanies.  . 

If  what  the  Republican  Party  believes  In  Is  reactionary,  then  so  Is 
patriotism  and  love  and  religion  and  all  the  other  human  springs 
from  which  flow  those  elements  that  sustain  human  life  and  cour- 
age In  a  troubled  world. 

As  our  party  prepares  for  the  critical  campaign  we  are  about  to 
imdertake.  one  serious  task  awaits  us  at  the  outset.  We  must  select 
our  leader  and  our  spokesman. 

Tonight  I  have  been  discussing  principles  rather  than  men.  and 

that  Is  because  I  believe  that  the  question  of  who  the  candidate  will 
be  Is  of  far  leas  Importance  than  what  he  will  stand  for.  Neverthe- 
less, for  our  cause,  however  splendid  that  cause  may  be,  we  must 
have  a  champion. 

Our  own  Pennsylvania  delegation  Is  going  to  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  xminstructed.  We  shall  go  there  to  help  pick  the  best 
man  we  can  find,  the  man  best  qualified  for  the  heavy  tasks  before 
and  after  the  November  election. 

\\'hat  wlU  be  the  yardstick  we  will  use?  What  win  be  the  shoes 
which  our  candidate  must  fill? 

First,  he  must  be  a  man  of  courage  and  conviction,  a  man  of  fidel- 
ity and  diligence,  experienced  both  in  the  affairs  of  government  and 
in  the  competent  expression  of  his  principles  and  intention.  He 
must  be  a  Republican — must  believe  in  the  Republican  principles 
and  know  why  he  believes  in  them;  must  hold  so  firmly  to  them  that 
he  is  unwilling  to  compromise  those  principles  in  the  name  of  ex- 
pediency of  personal  advancement.  This  is  no  year  for  halfway  men 
or  halfway  measures. 

Since  he  is  to  be  our  spokesman,  and  since  he  will  be  campaigning 
against  the  fireside  chats  of  the  sweetest  crooner  of  them  all,  he 
must  be  a  man  who  can  say  what  he  means  and  mean  what  he  says. 

Further,  since  this  bids  fair  to  be  the  political  battle  of  the  cen- 
tury, we  win  need  a  champion  in  whoee  courage  and  faith  we  can 
all  take  shelter — one  who  has  never  let  his  standard  trail  in  the  dust, 
one  who  proposes  to  nail  his  flag  to  the  mast  and  keep  it  there. 

TTiat  is  the  sort  of  champion  Pennsylvania  is  looking  for,  and  the 
kind  which  is  needed  for  the  success  and  future  welfare  both  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  Nation  itself.  The  Republican  Party, 
since  it  began,  has  specialized  in  finding  men  to  meet  emergencies. 

This  yeftr  the  Republican  Party  stands  where  that  little  band  of 
courageous  soldiers  stood  who  wore  the  tattered  livery  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  during  the  dark  days  of  VEUley  Forge,  when  American 
Independence  faced  its  first  crossroads. 

The  Republican  Party  is  the  last  safeguard  between  the  men  and 
women  of  America  and  ETuropean  chaos. 

We  have  not  only  the  opportunity  for  leadership  but  likewise  the 
responsibility  for  demonstrating  our  ability  to  pick  the  kind  of 
leadership  130.000.000  people  want.  I  know  that  the  Republican 
Party  wUi  meet  Its  responsibility  as  fearlessly  and  as  ably  as  that 
other  band  of  patriots  met  their  responsibilities  at  Valley  Forge. 


Tremendous  Response  to  My  Appeal  for  a  Peace 
Plank  in  National  Political  Platforms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  LVDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tx^e^ay.  April  16,  1940 
Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  28  last,  speak- 
ing in  the  Well  of  this  House,  I  prc^xssed  a  peace  plank  for 
insertion  in  the  national  political  platforms  this  year,  and 
I  am  now  reporting  the  reaction  to  my  suggestion. 


The  plank  I  propose  is  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  a  Nation-wide  referendum  before  declara- 
tion of  war,  except  in  case  of  invasion  cf  the  UniUrd  States  or 
some  other  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  Internal  rebellion. 

The  reaction  has  been  tremendous.  I  cannot  adequately 
describe  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  for  the  proposal  that  runs 
through  a  vast  volume  of  correspondence  that  has  come  to 
my  ofiBce  since  the  propsosition  was  first  stated.  The  deluge 
of  telegrams,  postal  cards,  and  letters  endorsing  the  proposal 
and  demanding  such  a  plank  in  the  national  platforms  would 
more  than  fill  an  entire  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

PEOPtX  SHOtTLD  HI  Till  JVUT 

In  this  flood  of  correspondence,  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  there  is  evidenced  a  determination  of  the  people 
that  they  themselves  should  be  the  jury  to  decide  if  and  when 
our  boys  shall  again  be  sent  into  the  slaughter  pens  of  foreign 
wars. 

Throughout  the  mass  of  correspondence  there  is  reflected 
this  outstanding  viewpoint,  jiamely.  that  when  it  comes  again 
to  a  question  of  throwing  the  lives  of  our  young  men  and  the 
treasure  won  from  the  sweat  and  toil  of  our  people  into  the 
maelstrom  of  a  foreign  war,  it  should  be  the  principal  and  not 
the  agent  who  should  make  the  decision,  and  in  this  case  the 
principal  is  the  130.000,000  people  who  comprise  the  American 
Nation. 

There  is  noticeable  also  a  general  belief  that  next  year  will 
bring  us  squarely  up  against  the  issue  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  send  our  boys  into  foreign  trenches  and  that  if  we 
are  to  protect  America  from  waf  and  save  our  democratic 
institutions,  which  will  be  hopelCoSly  sunk  in  oblivion  if  an- 
other war  comes,  we  had  better  be  moving  in  the  direction  of 
committing  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  national 
platforms  to  a  definite  peace  policy.  Our  citizens  are  not 
blind  in  regard  to  what  is  going  on.  They  have  just  read  an 
official  statement  that  the  Allies  are  Increasing  their  Ameri- 
can purchases  of  war  materials  "enormously";  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  released  designs  of  the  Army's  latest  tanks,  gvms, 
and  other  weapons  for  sale  abroad,  and  they  know  that  so 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  since  the  em- 
bargaivas  repealed  that  we  are  being  drawn  up  to  the  very 
edge  OT  war. 

Love  of  country  is  a  dominant  strain  throughout  the  entire 
correspondence.  Over  and  over  again,  in  countless  repetitious 
forms,  the  writers  reveal  their  deathless  devotion  to  America, 
stating  that  they  would  gladly  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  to 
defend  our  homeland,  but  that  they  are  opp>osed  to  sending 
a  single  soldier  overseas  to  die  in  the  settlement  of  the  quar- 
rels of  other  nations.  As  my  appeal  was  especially  directed 
to  the  youth  of  the  land — the  Nation's  potential  cannon  fod- 
der— many  of  the  replies  are  from  young  men  at  the  thresh- 
old of  life.  Bravely  do  these  boys  offer  their  lives  for  home 
and  country  while  they  eloquently  plead  to  be  spared  the 
horrors  of  foreign  slaughter  pens. 

In  the  space  I  may  properly  occupy  it  is  impossible  even  to 
scratch  the  surface  of  this  great  volume  of  approving  corre- 
spondence, but  I  will  present  a  few  excerpts  to  show  the  trend 
of  thought. 

virws  or  an  akcrbishop 

A  great  archbishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  writes: 

I  am  100  percent  with  you  and  endorse  your  youth  movement  for 
democracy.  It  Is  Americanism  of  the  true  kind,  and,  if  adopted,  will 
be  our  best  guarantee  for  staying  out  of  all  European  wars. 

Robert  Morton,  president  of  the  American  Radio  Institute, 
of  Detroit.  Mich.,  writes: 

Following  your  address  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
last  night,  this  writer  received  a  total  of  93  telegrams  from  mem- 
bers of  our  listening  committee,  living  in  14  States,  emphatically 
approving  your  position,  and  urging  us  to  hasten  to  assure  you  that 
this  organization  stands  with  you  to  the  last  man,  as  true  Ameri- 
cans who  believe,  without  equivocation  or  mental  reservation,  In 
the  principles  of  freedom  as  enunciated  In  the  Bill  of  Rights;  who 
beUeve  that  we  all  should  be  wtiling  to  give  everything  we  possess, 
even  to  our  lives,  to  preserve  ctir  Constitution  and  our  country, 
but  not  a  dime  for  foreign  aggression.  We  believe  that,  in  the 
event  of  invasion,  every  mothers  son  capable  of  bearing  arms  should 
be  enlisted  under  the  colors,  to  die  for  our  country  If  need  be, 
even  without  his  consent.  But  we  believe  that  the  people — men 
and  women — have  an  Inalienable  right  to  decide  whether  our  Na- 
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tlon  Shan  go  to  war  ovcrssas.  Any  other  way  would  constitute  a 
form  of  totalitarian  government  In  contradistinction  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  democracy,  which  we  are  sworn  to  uphold  at 
tUl  costs. 

This  morning's  mall  brought  scores  more  reports  of  Ustenei-s, 
every  one  of  these  eloquent  in  praise  of  your  patriotic  stand,  and 
the  writer  Is  certain  that  thousands  more  listeners  will  similarly 
^prove  your  attitude  In  writing  before  the  week  is  passed. 

Why  not  a  plank  In  each  of  the  political  party  platforms  to  be 
adopted  this  summer  upon  which  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
will  stand  for  election  as  otir  Nation's  Chief  Executive?     Why  not? 

This  organization  Ls  proud  to  number  among  its  members,  from 
coast  to  coast,  a  vast  number  of  men  who  are  veterans  of  wars 
under  the  American  flag;  It  Is  proiid  that  every  officer  and  even 
every  member  of  every  one  of  our  nvunerous  committees,  from 
coast  to  coast,  has  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
and  to  defend  It  against  aU  its  enemies  whomsoever.  We  are  cer- 
tain there  is  not  one  among  the  many  In  the  organization  who  is 
not  In  favor  of  what  was  designated  as  the  Ludlow  amendment. 
As  a  cold  matter  of  fact,  sir.  we  are  persuaded  that  there  are  not 
lO.OOO  men  or  women  in  the  country  who  are  not  in  favor  of 
that  proposition,  particularly  as  expressed  in  your  present  pro- 
posed bill,  which  would  require  political  parties  to  go  on  record 
as  to  whether  they  would  permit  the  men  who  would  die — and 
their  mothers  and  wives — to  decide  whether  we  should  fight  a 
foreign  foe. 

Dictatorships  can  sin-vlve  only  by  war.  Democracies  can  survive 
only  if  there  be  peace  •  •  •  If  there  is  to  be  a  perpetuation 
of  our  free  Institutions,  the  United  States  must  be  kept  out  of 
war.  except  in  the  ca.se  of  invasion  of  oxir  shores,  or  the  shores  of 
our  neighbors  in   this  hemisphere. 

Odd  bless  you.  sir.  The  support  of  this  organisation  can  be 
depended  upon  in  the  fight  you  are  making — to  the  utmost.  We 
arc  Americans. 

Yours  for  the  Bin  cf  Rights, 

Amqiicak  Radio  Iwyrnurg, 
By  RoBEXT  Morton,  Cfialrvtan. 

PASTOa  or  COMBCONITT  CUL'BCU  SPEAKS 

Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  pastor  of  the  great  Community 
Church.  New  York  City,  wrote: 

Aprh.  1,  1940. 

Deak  Mr.  LtTDLOw:  I  have  read  your  speech  of  February  28  lart 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  the  warmest  approval.  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  the  so-called  Ludlow  amendment,  and 
welcome  this  opportunity  of  exprefiBlng  to  you  my  gratitude  for 
your  brave  and  devoted  leadership  in  this  great  wnrk  for  peace. 

I  say  for  "peace,"  for  we  won't  be  having  so  many  of  these  wars 
in  the  future  if  we  can  once  get  the  war  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  I  know  this  Is  no  perfect  guaranty  against  war,  as  there 
are  times  and  circumstances  In  which  the  people  themselves  are 
swept  away  by  the  war  mania.  But  I  know  of  no  better  guaranty 
and  no  surer  way  to  peace,  especially  in  these  days  when  the 
common  people  know  that  wars  are  not  only  horrible  but  "phoney." 
and  that  they  are  the  ones  who  always  pay  the  price  in  blood 
and  treasure. 

If  there  is  anything  more  ghastly  than  the  use  of  the  people  as 
counters  on  Mars'  gambling  table  I  don't  know  what  It  Is.  Your 
picture  of  governments  betting  "a  million  boys"  against  one 
another  Is  as  true  as  It  is  ghastly.  And  don't  let  It  be  forgotten 
that  the  American  Government  makes  Its  bets  in  those  terms,  too. 
It  has  done  so  and  will  do  so  again  when  the  occasion  arises. 

If  there  is  anything  elementary  In  this  war  business  it  Is  that 
the  common  people,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  boys,  shotild 
be  consulted  before  the  Nation  goes  to  war.  Once  fix  it  so  that 
every  father  and  mother  going  into  the  voting  booth  knows  that 
he  is  voting  life  or  death  for  his  own  son  and  the  war  business 
Is  going  to  become  immensely  dlfflcult  all  of  a  sudden. 

I  beg  you  to  continue  your  superb  campaign  for  your  referendum 
amendment.     Now  Is  the  time  when  the  people  will  rally  to  your 
support  and  carry  this  cause  through  to  victory. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

John  Hatncs  Holaibs. 

Other  expressions: 

DEATH    IS   so    PIXMAKENT 

Edward  Petermichl,  2725  North  Talman  Avenue.  Chicago: 

As  I  am  In  the  cannon-fodder  class,  I  certainly  would  like  to  have 
a  voice  m  the  matter  of  having  my  person  shipped  off  somewhere 
and  shot  Getting  killed  Is  so  permament.  For  the  United  States 
1  win  give  everything,  for  Europe  not  a  burnt  match.  I  wish  you 
every  success  with  your  peace  plank. 

SKNATOBS   QTVS    VIEWS 

United  States  Senator  Vic  Donahey: 

I  certainly  would  support  such  a  declaration  in  our  party  plat- 
form, but  I  doubt  If  we  could  ever  get  It  m.  I  have  always  fol- 
lowed you  and  your  talk  along  this  line. 

United  States  Senator  Gerau)  P.  Nte: 

I  share  with  you  most  heartily  that  need  you  see  for  including 
within  the  political  platTorms  this  year  declarations  favoring  a 
popular  referendum  on  the  issue  of  gomg  into  foreign  wars.  Ex- 
tremely challenging  is  this  subject  today,  and  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  be  one  of  those  privileged  to  further  this  effort  to  entcr- 
-  tain  the  subject  in  platforms  at  the  nattcmal  parties  tUls  eummer. 


United  States  Senator  Homkr  T.  Boks: 


Not  only  do  I  favor  this  principle,  but  I  would  like  to  see  my  own 
party  go  definitely  on  record  in  favor  of  it  in  Its  next  national  plaV* 
form,  and  this  without  weasellng  or  reservations  that  might  rob  the 
declara.ion  of  the  significance  that  I  believe  the  mass  of  people 
attach  to  the  principle.  The  argument  that  a  measure  of  this 
character  would  Interfere  with  national  defense  Is  utterly  frivolous. 
I  sincerely  hopw  that  the  Democratic  Party  will  be  courageous 
enough  again  to  declare  that  those  who  must  yield  up  their  bodies 
In  war  should  have  something  to  say  about  the  matter.  If  we  were 
even  half  as  considerate  of  our  prospective  cannon  fodder  as  we  are 
of  property  and  profits  In  wartime,  there  would  not  be  a  moment's 
hesitancy  in  giving  to  the  country  such  a  declaration  in  our  party 
platform. 

United  States  Senator  Ernest  Jjuvdkes: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  recent  date  in  which  you  asked  for 
an  expression  of  my  views  concerning  declarations  being  injected 
in  national  political  platforms  this  year  whereby  the  people  would 
be  given  the  right  to  vote  on  proposals  to  send  our  boys  overseas  to 
fight  In  foreign  wars.     I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  such  a  proposal. 

United  States  Senator  James  M.  Mead: 

Otir  participation  in  foreign  conflicts  Is  iinthinkable;  oxir  desire 
for  peace  Is  universal.  Having  this  in  mind.  I  siiaU  prevail  upon 
our  platform  committee  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  strong- 
est possible  plank  to  effectuate  our  Instilation  from  war. 

United  States  Senator  Alexander  Wilev; 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  plank  in  ihe  national  platform 
of  the  Republican  Party  prop-osing  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  140,  which  I  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  on  May  29,  1939.  In  closing,  may  I  say  that 
I  believe  we  share  a  common  desire  to  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  any  Exuopean  conflict. 

A   CALIENT   SOLDIZS   SPEAKS 

United  States  Representative  Ed.  V.  Izac,  a  medal-of-honor 
man: 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  speech  of  February  28  regard- 
ing a  suggested  plank  for  all  political  platforms  for  this  year. 

We  are  all.  of  course,  endeavoring  to  find  a  way  to  guarantee 
the  people  of  our  country,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  we  should  net 
consider  the  sending  of  our  boys  across  the  water  to  fight  in  either 
Europe's  or  Asia's  wars. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  amendment  suggested  by  you. 
but  I  believe  it  is  really  not  understood  by  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  oppose  it.  if  we  could  make  it  clear  to  everyone  that 
this  does  not  In  any  way  nulUfy  the  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
to  use  existing  Military  Establisliments  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States:  but  rather  does  It  make  It  neces- 
sary that  before  we  can  raise  and  equip  an  Army  and  send  that 
Army  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  fight  on  foreign  soli  we 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States. 
This,  to  me.  seems  a  most  democratic  step,  and  certainly  should  be 
resorted  to  before  we  permit  any  one  man  or  any  small  group  of 
men  to  compel  the  youth  of  our  country  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

United  States  Representative  Francis  H.  Case: 

Certainly  I  am  with  you  In  your  efforts  to  do  something  to  pro- 
tect our  youth  from  the  age-old  handicap  of  a  war,  as  you  know. 

United  States  Representative  George  W.  Oullxe: 

Your  suggestion  that  both  major  political  parties  Include  forth- 
right declarations  in  their  1940  platforms  favortng  the  principle  of 
a  national  referendum  on  proposals  to  send  our  soldiers  overseae 
to  fight  in  foreign  wars  is  a  splendid  one,  and  I  am  for  It  100  per- 
cent. Such  a  plank  should  have  the  support  of  all  Americans. 
regardless  of  party,  who  are  honestly  opposed  to  a  repetition  of  tl»e 
tragedy  of  1917. 

United  States  Representative  Cokpton  I.  White: 

I  am  heartily  in  support  of  your  plan  and  will  cooperate. 

United  States  Representative  Hj^rold  Kjottson: 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  platforms  adopted  by  both  national  con- 
ventions should  contain  a  plank  favormg  a  popular  referendum 
on  the  question  of  America's  entrance  Into  any  war.  It  is  the 
people  who  pay  the  bills  and  must  do  the  fighting. 

United  States  Representative  Usheh  L.  Burdick: 
I  approve  of  this  with  emphasis. 

United  States  Representative  Stephen  Bolles: 

I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  platform  declaration  permitting  the 
people  to  vote  on  war  proposals.  I  like  the  idea  of  this  nonpartisan 
youth  movement  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  In  such  declarations. 

United  States  Representative  Jexkt  Vooshis: 

As  you  know,  I  have  always  supported  yotu-  amendment  to  the 
Oanatltutlon  and  would  ■t^>port  It  today  or  any  other  day  tbat  I 
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had  an  opportunity  to  do  so  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  ttght  you  have  been  carrying  on  Uiroughout  the  years  on  all 
oX  tncae  matters. 

United  states  Representative  Jenwiugs  Rawdolph: 

Be  assured  of  my  cooperation  In  this  matter,  and  I  tmst  you  will 
not  tall  to  call  upon  me  If  1  can  assist  In  any  way. 

MASITX    or   THE    CEANCE 

Louis  J.  Taber.  master  of  the  National  Grange: 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  National  Grange  will  cooperate  In 
every  movement  that  has  the  threefold  purpose  of  keeping  America 
out  of  the  war  In  Europe,  of  providing  adequate  national  defense, 
and  ciirlng  our  economic  problems  at  home. 

Ex-United  States  Representative  Thomas  L.  Blanton,  of 

Texas: 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  splendid  flght  you  are  making 
to  allow  mothers  and  fathers,  who  In  war  suffer  worse  than  death 
at  home,  and  their  soas.  who  are  sacrificed  on  battlefields  of  horrors, 
to  have  a  voice  In  deciding  whether  the  United  States  shall  send  the 
flower  of  young  American  manhood  across  oceans  to  fight  other 
nation's  foreU;n  wars.  You  are  a  fearless  fighter  for  what  you 
believe  to  be  right.  Every  father  and  mother  In  the  United  States 
Should  get  in  belxlnd  you. 

LEADER   or  TEACHERS 

Dr.  Jerome  Davis,  president  of  American  Federation  of 
Teachers: 

There  never  was  a  time  when  America  was  more  seriously  threat- 
esied  than  It  Is  today.  Taxation  without  representation  was 
tyranny.  For  Americans  to  fight  and  die  in  EXirope  without  t>elng 
given  a  chance  to  vote  on  whether  they  want  war  or  peace  Is  also 
tvTanny.  Let  us  make  our  cotmtry  truly  democratic  In  peace  and 
In  war. 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  C.  Rivers.  United  States  Army,  retired: 

Tour  suggestion  Is.  I  am  sure,  an  excellent  one.  which  the  people 
at  large  will  approve.  I  should  think  that  both  the  great  poUUcal 
partlm  would  have  such  a  plank  in  their  platforms. 

ICISS  DOBOTHT   OETZER 

Miss  Dorothy  Detzer,  national  executive  secretary,  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom: 

M&y  I  congratulate  you  on  your  splendid  address  before  the  House 
In  February,  proposing  a  peace  plank  for  the  major  political  plat- 
forms this  year?  As  you  know,  the  Women's  International  League 
has  consistently  and  wholeheartedly  supported  your  proposal  for  a 
war  referendum,  and  we  are  glad  to  endorse  a  move  to  make  It  a 
political  Isaue  In  this  crucial  1940  campaign.  I  agree  with  you  that 
our  citizens  have  intelligence  and  wisdom  enough  to  vote  on 
Whether  or  not  American  boys  should  ever  again  be  sent  to  fight  in 
a  foreign  war. 

VIEWS  or  A  MARINE 

Corp.  Leo  B.  Shinn.  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Quan- 
tico.  Va.: 

Being  the  ones  who  would  have  to  bear  the  direct  brunt  of  war. 
I  think  we  should  by  some  means  have  a  voice  In  the  matter  of 
whom  and  for  whom  we  should  fight.  The  fairest  means  by  which 
we  could  have  that  say.  In  my  opinion,  is  your  amendment  providing 
direct  referendum  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  (who  are  our 
mothers,  fathers^  relatives,  and  friends)  before  declaring  war. 
Fighting  to  defend  our  beloved  country  against  Invasion  or  to  pre- 
vent violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is.  of  cotirse.  another  matter, 
and  I  am  sure  we  would  all  be  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  serve 
our  country  for  such  a  reason. 

Ex-United  States  Representative  Herbert  S.  Bigelow.  Cin- 
cinnati: 

1  have  read  your  referendum  on  war  address.  It  Is  a  clarion 
call.     I  am  for  your  plan  1.000  percent. 

Catharine  Sedgwick,  director  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Ponim, 
New  York  City: 

I  can  agree  with  everjrthlng  you  say  and  I  think  that  you  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  the  people  very  eloquently.  The  two 
great  national  parties  would  only  t>e  expressing  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  by  adopting  the  plank  you  suggest  in  their  party  plat- 
forms. 

CHIZr    or    THE    PAWNEES 

Chief  Natachee  of  the  Pawnee  Indians: 

Tour  long  talk  was  good  and  all  good  people  should  stand  for 
your  words  and  bill.  May  the  Great  Spirit  help  you  to  pass  your 
bill  to  t>e  a  law  soon. 

I  wish  I  might  quote  from  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
other  letters  I  have  received  from  soldiers  who  fought  for 
their  country  and  who  would  still  willingly  die  to  defend  it 
from  attack;  from  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  sons  sleep- 
ins  in  Flanders  Field  and  from  prematurely  aged  women 


who  have  sweethearts  lying  under  the  popp'cs:  letters  many 
of  which  are  filled  with  tears  and  heartthrobs.  Space  will 
not  permit  me  to  do  that,  but  if  anyone  wants  proof  that 
the  people  of  America  are  demanding  and  insisting  upon 
action  by  the  Democratic  and  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions pledging  that  the  people  of  our  country  shall  have  a 
right  to  vote  on  future  propa=^a!s  to  participate  in  overseas 
wars  I  invite  him  to  an  inspection  of  my  files. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE   ILLINOIS   AGRICLTTURAL   ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  A.  O'Neal,  president, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  written  by  Mr.  Earl  C. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Illincis  Agricultural  Association  and 
vice  president  of  the  A.  F.  B.  F. 

Mr.  Smith  Is  one  of  the  country's  leading  authorities  on 
agriculture  and  a  student  of  all  legislation  affecting  the 
farmer.  His  views  on  farm  credit,  as  set  forth  in  this  letter, 
should  be  of  extreme  interest  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Illinois  AcRiciTLTtTi*L  Association, 

Chicago,  March  28,  1940. 
Mr.  E.  A.  CNiAL. 

President.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  58  East  Wash- 
ington Street.  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr  ONe.\l:  I  hrve  had  a  number  of  my  associate  oflQcers 
review  H.  R  8748  in  addition  to  the  study  I  have  been  able  to  make 
of  this  proposed  legislation  and  In  accordance  with  the  under- 
standing reached  by  the  beard  of  directors  when  last  in  session.  I 
am  taking  this  means  of  informing  you  of  the  results  of  our  study 
and  position  we  believe  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
should  take  on  this  proposed  legislation.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  Is  committed  by  resolution  to  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  a  fair,  effective,  sound,  permanent,  and  Independ- 
ent farm  credit  system.  The  federation  Is  also  committed  by  man- 
date of  Its  delegates  to  use  Its  every  Influence  to  maintain  and  to 
strengthen  the  cooperative  features  of  the  present  farm  credit  law. 
A  careful  analysis  of  H  R.  8743  compels  the  conclus.on  that  this 
measure  does  not  serve  or  further  these  objectives.  As  you  arc 
well-informed,  the  federation  has  during  recent  years  consistently 
worked  to  secure  and  maintain  interest  rates  on  land-bank  mort- 
gages at  3 -J  percent,  even  though  recognizing  that  such  an  ac- 
complishment would  require  some  a&slstance  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  until  such  time  as  farm  prices  could  be  brought  to  a 
level  consistent  with  and  to  Justify  higher  Interest  returns. 

The  federation  has  been  subjected  to  rather  severe  criticism  be- 
cause of  this  continued  effort  during  a  period  of  low  farm  prices 
and  has  t>een  charged  with  seeking  to  secure  and  maintain  interest 
rates  on  a  basis  that  was  not  cons.stent  with  sound  credit  practices. 
I  believe  that  every  effort  of  the  federation  should  be  put  forth  to 
continue  3 '2 -percent  Interest  rates  on  land-bank  loans  until  much 
more  substantial  progress  Is  made  In  improving  farm  prices,  even 
though  to  do  so  would  require  annually  rather  substantial  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Treasury;  but  I  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  see  Justification  for  the  federation  supporting  H.  R. 
8748.  nor  do  I  know  of  any  sotmd  basis  of  defense  for  such  support 
should  It  be  given. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  ultimately  remove  or  destroy  such 
limited  elements  of  Independence  as  the  present  farm-credit  law  pro- 
vides, and  its  cooperative  features  would  be  completely  nullified, 
and  If  for  no  other  reason,  could  not  qualify  as  the  basis  for  a 
sound  or  permanent  system  of  credit. 

Without  attempting  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  bill.  I  mention 
only  the  following: 

1.  It  Will  result  In  Government  ownership  of  large  acreages  of 
farm  lands.  This  is  contrary  to  our  well-accepted  policy  cf  encour- 
aging and  preserving:  Independent  private  ownership.  That  the 
drafters  of  this  bill  recognized  this  is  evidenced  by  the  care  with 
which  they  have  provided  that  debtors  conveying  to  the  govern- 
mental agency  may  remain  on  the  land  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  repurchase.  It  has  always  l>een  the  policy  to  discourage,  and 
within  limits  to  require  the  liquidation  of.  large  landholdings  by 
insurance  companies  and  similar  Institutions.  It  would  seem  to 
be  Just  as  unsovind  to  permit  large  holdings  by  a  Government 
agency  and  certainly  more  unsound  to  encourage  it.  It  Is  noted 
that  whUe  the  mortgagor-tenant  may  repurchase,  no  provision  is 
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Looking  at  this  from  an  international  angle,  what  could  be 
more  appropriate?  For  is  not  the  British  Government  ruled 
and  controlled  today  by  the  international  financiers  and  by 
the  same  group  which  sponsors  the  Nonsectailan  Anti-Nazi 
League? 

This  answers  the  whole  story.  It  is  purely  an  internation- 
alist scheme  to  break  down  Christian  principles,  and  in  this 
war  on  civilization  anything  goes. 

The  papers,  unfortunately,  even  when  advised  differently. 
as  they  were  yesterday,  labor  under  such  control  that  they 
cannot  avoid  joining  a  movement  of  character  assassination. 


because  he  can  think  of  no  other  •"solution"  for  domestic  problems. 
we  should  condemn  his  course  In  stronger,  plainer  words  than  Gov- 
ernor James  has  U5ed.     But  we  know  of  no  such  evidence. 

The  Republican  Party  can  find  legitimate  Issues,  plenty  of  them, 
on  which  to  attack  the  New  Deal.  Neither  Governor  James  nor 
any  other  Republican  should  seek  to  make  campaign  material  out 
of  generalized  charges,  unsupported  by  specific  proof,  that  the 
President's  leadership  Is  betraying  his  country  into  the  horrors  of 
war.  "No  politician."  as  Postmaster  General  Farley  said  the  other 
day.  "should  attempt  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  electorate  by  making 
believe  that  one  man  can  keep  out  cf  war  better  than  the  other 
fellow." 

Equally  true,  no  party  should  make  foreign  affairs  a  domestic 
political  issue  by  claiming  to  be  the  only  peace  party. 
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made  requiring  the  sale  of  the  land  In  case  the  tenant  does  not 
attempt  to  repurchase 

2  The  requirement  thst  the  bof lower  subscritje  for  stock  ts  elimi- 
nated, thereby  removing  the  borrower'B  Interest  in  the  maintenance 
erf  a  sound  Institution.  Control  Is  largely  placed  In  the  hands  of 
debtors  who  do  not  have  substantial  financial  Interest  In  the  success 
of  the  lending  agency.  All  experience  with  successful  cooperatives 
demonstrates  that  substantial  financial  Investment  and  Interest  is 
the  best  assurance  for  continued  men^bership  interest  and  support. 

3.  Tlic  powers  vested  in  the  proposed  local  committees  In  connec- 
tion with  refinancing  are  such  as  to  be  fraught  with  favoritism  and 
susceptible  to  personal  and  partisan  influences.  Farmers  will  not, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  should  not,  be  expected  to  support  a  system 
where  there  Is  no  assurance  of  equitable  treatment  to  all  borrowers. 

4.  Over  a  term  of  years  the  proposed  system  will  undoubtedly  be 
much  mere  expensive  and  result  In  much  greater  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury than  heretofore.  Bonds  would  be  ftiUy  guaranteed,  both  as  to 
prmclpal  and  Interest,  by  the  United  States  Government.  With  such 
a  system  of  credit  largely  controlled  by  borrowers  who  have  no 
direct  financial  interest  In  Us  success,  with  local  committees  deter- 
mining the  basis  for  refinancing,  with  sales  back  to  the  mortgagor- 
tenant  at  the  productive  value  or  the  amount  of  the  mortgage, 
whichever  is  less,  and  with  the  administration  of  the  system  wide 
open  to  political  Influences,  it  would  be  Impossible  to  even  start  to 
estimate  the  fin.Tnrial  drain  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  certato.  however,  that  over  a  period  of  years  the  cost  would  very 
greatly  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  during  recent  years  to  pro- 
vide land-bank  tHDrrowers  with  an  interest  rate  of  3'/2   percent. 

5.  Over  all.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  large  amounts 
required  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  carry  out  the  Government's 
guarantee  obligations  would  furnish  another  instance  of  large 
appropriations  charged  to  agriculture,  even  though  none  of  the 
amount  required  was  directed  toward  improvement  of  farm  prices. 
No  interest  rate  can  be  low  enough  to  provide  debtor -farmers  with 
an  opporttmlty  to  retain  their  property  with  farm  prices  at  present 
levels.  Individual  farm  ownership,  sanctity  of  purchase  contracts. 
restoration  cf  reasonable  contentment,  and  agriculture's  normal 
contribution  to  general  welfare  cannot  result  from  low  Interest 
rates.  loose  purchase  contracts,  or  Government  sujaervlslon  of 
tenants  on  farms  conveyed  to  the  Government.  These  essential 
vutues  can  only  be  restored  and  maintained  through  the  restora- 
ticn  of  farm  prices  to  a  basis  of  fair  exchange  value  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  Industry  and  labor,  and  every  emphasis  and  Influence  of 
the  federation  should  be  continued  In  this  direction. 

In  the  meantime,  every  reasonable  effort  of  the  federation  should 
be  put  forth  for  the  passage  of  S.  3480  and  H.  R.  8825.  which  will 
return  the  present  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  an  Independent 
ba^is.  and.  In  addition,  present  interest  rates  of  3' 2  percent  shoiild 
be  contmued.  at  least  until  such  time  as  success  is  attamed  in 
restoring  farm  prices  to  a  reasonably  fair  basis. 

In  expressing  this  view  and  opinion,  I  have  not  overlooked  the 
feet  that  H.  R  8748  will  appeal  to  many  farmers  who  are  hard- 
pressed  and  unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  It  is  only  nattiral 
that  such  farmers  wiU  grasp  any  straw  which  appears  to  afford 
temporary  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  will  not  appeal  to 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  farmers  who  are  Interested  In  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  sound  farm-credit  B>'stem. 

Taking  together  all  of  the  above-mentioned  facts  and  considera- 
tion of  much  other  dctaU  lnvolve<i.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  American  Purm  Bureau  Federation  must  record  Its  oppo- 
sition to  H.  R.  3748.  while  at  the  same  time  give  Its  aggressive 
support  to  8.  3480  and  H.  R.  8825,  and.  In  addition,  liae  every 
lnfluetK«  It  has  with  the  present  Congress  to  continue  for  at  least 
another  2  years  the  3'i  percent  Interest  rates  by  the  Federal  land 
banks  of  the  United  States. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ilunoeb  Ac>icm.TmAi.  Asbociation. 
EAai.  C.  SMrrH.  Presuient. 


Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  It  is  my  desire  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Evening  Star  of  April  29,  1940,  In  which  I,  along  with  Sena- 
tors Whezlkr,  Vandenbkbg,  and  Rbtkolds,  was  mentioned  as 
being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bishop,  who  appears  to  be  an 
agent  of  tlie  British  Government. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  no  one  of  those  he  mentioned  knows 
him  any  better  than  I  do,  and  I  have  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
seen  him. 

As  to  the  confusing  testimony  which  has  evidently  passed 
through  the  hands  of  two  or  three  people,  and  is  no  more 


than  fabrication  and  hearsay  evidence,  the  whole  thing  ap- 
pears ridiculous  and  should  never  have  been  headlined  in 
any  paper  that  has  respect  for  its  own  veracity.  This  is 
particularly  true  since  I  was  called  up  three  times  during  tho 
day  by  the  United  and  Associated  Press,  and  I  stated  clearly 
each  time  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  Still,  and  in  spite 
of  that,  the  i)aper  came  out  with  what  appears  to  be  a  well- 
laid  plan  to  smear  without  Justification. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  make  this  article  very  long,  and  the 
subject  is,  in  reality,  not  worth  discussion,  were  it  not  for  the 
deliberate  attempt  by  the  press  to  smear  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of  Janu- 
ary 15.  1940: 

The  first  tip  on  him.  vi^hlch  eventuaUy  led  to  the  investigation  that 
resulted  In  the  arrests  of  the  plotters,  came  to  the  G-men  from 
Scotland  Yard. 

Bishop  was  In  England  toward  the  end  of  1938  and  approached  a 
British  Army  ofBcer  on  a  subject  which  caused  the  officer  to  report 
to  his  superiors  Immediately.  Bishop  was  deported  and  attracted  no 
more  attention  until  last  spring,  when  Scotland  Yard  uncovered 
some  liilormatlon  on  his  acUvltles,  which  was  pasaed  on  to  the 
G-men. 

The  G-men  began  to  watch  him,  and  In  July  found  that  he  had 
become  active  In  the  Christian  Front.  In  August  more  G-men  were 
assigned  to  the  case,  several  of  them,  apparently,  being  assigned  to 
become  members  of  the  Christian  Front. 

Before  long  they  reported  that  the  members  of  the  Sports  Club 
were  planning  assassinations  and  bombings.  One  plan  they  had  was 
to  cause  a  reign  of  terror  against  Jews  that  would  result  In  such 
disorder  that  trorps  would  be  called  out  to  protect  the  Jews.  The 
Sports  Club  members  hoped,  said  the  G-men.  that  this  would  cause 
such  anger  among  anti-Semites  that  the  country  would  be  in  tvir- 
moll  and  the  Sports  Club  would  be  able  to  seize  power. 

Bishop  has  been  questioned  since  Satttrday  night,  when  he  and 
the  16  others  were  arrested.  He  has  told  several  conflicting  storiea, 
in  which  the  G-men  put  little  credence. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Bishop  might  have  been  a  provo- 
cateur to  bring  about  internal  strife  by  agitating  racial 
hatreds?  It  would  appear  so  as  one  reads  this  article  and  I 
believe  such  was  the  intention  of  the  plan,  but  it  failed  to 
register  as  expected.  In  other  words,  it  fizzled,  for  no  one 
was  excited  over  these  stupid  theatricals  in  which  the  P.  B.  I. 
was  involved. 

The  paper,  however,  states  that  the  P.  B.  I.  had  been  ad- 
vised by  Scotland  Yard  that  Mr.  Bishop  was  here.  What 
could  be  a  better  procedure  than  to  start  this  agent  working 
to  bring  about  dissension  among  our  own  people,  and  then 
tip  our  own  P.  B.  I.  off  to  discover  this  in  order  to  bring  about 
greater  dissension  and  hatreds  and  probably  Internal  strife. 

This,  of  course,  is  one  view,  but  let  me  take  you  to  the  end 
of  the  article  and  quote  from  a  paragraph  entitled  "Rapidly 
Growing": 

"nie  Christian  Front  and  Cassldy  have  been  investigated  for 
months  by  the  Nonsectarian  Antl-Nasi  League.  30  West  Porty- 
scvcnth  Street.  Spokesmen  for  the  league  said  today  that  al- 
though Father  Coughlin  had  repudiated  the  Front,  in  the  July 
31.  1939.  Issue  of  Social  Justice.  Coughlinlte  publication,  the  Front 
was  described  as  "a  highly  organised  and  rapidly  growmg  militant 
Christian  Front"  and  as  "a  defense  mechanism  against  Ted'  activ- 
ities and  as  a  protector  of  Christianity  and  Americanism." 

The  spokesmen  said  tliey  had  obtained  a  code  used  by  the  Chris- 
tian Front  to  describe  the  occupations  of  memt)ers  and  several 
were  employees  of  city  departments.  The  Inveetlgatora  of  the 
Anti-Nazi  League  believe  that  the  l^xurts  Club  members  obtained 
their  rifles,  with  the  help  of  a  physician,  from  the  National  Rifle 
Afi&ociation. 

Who  is  behind  this  movement?  According  to  this  paper.  It 
Is  the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi  League.  20  West  Porty-seventh 
Street.  New  York  City.  I  have  referred  to  this  league  before. 
It  presumes  to  champicui  human  rights,  but  is  in  reality  a 
league  of  hate.  Here  we  find  the  NcHisectarian  League  again 
bragging  over  the  fact  that  It  was  their  investigators  who  had 
investigated  the  Christian  Pront. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi 
League  should  read  the  Record  of  April  26.  under  the  head- 
ing, "Leagues  of  hate."  The  statement  In  the  World-Tele- 
gram confirms  what  I  said  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko, 
page  2442.  In  investigating  all  attempts  to  bring  about  racial 
hatreds,  animosities,  and  strife  among  our  own  people  we 
always  come  back  to  groups  like  the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi 
League. 
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appear  to  need  amendments  will  be  definitely  known  and 
Colonel  Fleming  can  then  come  to  Congress  and  suggest 
amendments  that  will  enable  him  to  administer  the  act  with 
as  great  a  degree  of  equity  as  is  possikkle  under  the  comiHex 
conditions  existing. 

What  I  most  strenuously  object  to  in  the  Harden  amend- 
ments is  the  fact  that  their  adoptlcm  would  not  make  the 
act  any  more  easy  to  administer,  but  would,  because  of  the 
broadening  of  the  exemptions,  remove  from  the  protection  of 
the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  act  a  million  or  more 
inadequately  paid  wcH-kers.  In  fact,  a  careful  analysis  of 
thf>s«>  am«>ndmpntA  warrant*  the  assuniDtlnn  that  thpv  were 


as  against  87.000  in  tbe  tax-ftee  States,  and  the  average  obtained 
only  a  third  of  the  winning  rotes  cast  for  his  colleagues  from  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  Since  1  vote  for  a  wirmer  in  a  poll-tax  State 
is  thus  worth  three  rotes  elsewhere,  the  poU  tax  that  disfranchises 
83  i>ercent  of  the  voters  In  eight  States  aiao  nulliflea  tbe  baUots 
of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  In  the  other  forty.  Where  restrictions 
on  the  franchise  for  some  thtis  becoBoc  at  once  shackles  on  the 
suffrage  for  all.  it  is  obvious  that  the  poll  tax  is  a  national  issue. 
We  dtlsens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  feel  tbe  injustice  of  poll- 
tax  disfranchisement  particularly  keenly  on  account  of  tbe  plight 
of  our  neighbors  across  the  Potomac  In  poll-tax  Virginia,  and  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  our  residence  in  the  Capital  of  a  great  democracy, 
we  ourselves  are  deprived  of  the  ballot;  and  we  resent  and  reject 
a  recent  suggestion  In  Congress  that  a  partial  District  stiffrage  be 
further  fettered  by  a  poll  tax :  Therefore  be  it 


irorn  attacK;  irom  latners  and  motners  wno  have  sons  sleep- 
ing in  Flanders  Field  and  from  prematurely  aged  women 


agency  and  certainly  more  unsound  to  encourage  It.     It  Is  noted 
that  while  the  mortgager-tenant  may  repurchase,  no  provision  Is 
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Looking  at  this  from  an  international  angle,  what  could  be 
more  appropriate?  For  is  not  the  British  Government  ruled 
and  controlled  today  by  the  International  financiers  and  by 
the  5ame  group  which  sponsors  the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi 
Leasue? 

This  answers  the  whole  story.  It  is  purely  an  internation- 
alist scheme  to  break  down  Christian  principles,  and  in  this 
war  on  civilization  anything  goes. 

The  papers,  unfortunately,  even  when  advised  differently, 
as  they  were  yesterday,  labor  under  such  control  that  they 
cannot  avoid  joining  a  movement  of  character  assassination. 


Unfair  and  Dangerous 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1940 

Mr.  MICHAEX  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  therein  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  World-Telegram  on  Monday, 
April  29.  entitled  •'Unfair  and  Dangerous."  This  article  will, 
I  am  sure,  prove  very  interesting  to  every  Member  of  the 
House,  not  only  because  of  its  timeliness  but  also  because  of 
Its  commendable  sincerity. 

The  time  has  arrived,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Presidential 
campaign,  when  various  spokesmen  for  the  Repubhcan  Party. 
Including  Pennsylvania's  Governor  James  and  District  Attor- 
ney Dewey,  of  New  York,  have  initiated  political  tactics  of 
an  unfair  and  un-American  character  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
Inflaming  and  terrifying  the  American  people  by  their  charge 
that  "the  Republican  Party  is  the  last  safeguard  between  the 
men  and  women  of  America  and  European  chaos."  Such 
a  reckless  attack  overlooks  the  important  distinction  that  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  Congress,  and  not  the  Presi- 
dent, hixs  the  power  to  declare  war.  I  wholeheartedly  sub- 
scribe to  the  views  expressed  by  Postmaster  General  Parley  in 
the  editorial  below  that  "no  politician  should  attempt  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  electorate  by  making  believe  that  one  man 
can  keep  out  of  war  letter  than  the  other  fellow."  Even  the 
most  violent  critics  of  the  New  Deal  have  been  loud  and 
generous  in  their  praise  of  Its  foreign  policy;  and.  in  my 

opinion,  the  efforts  of  the  present  administration  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  establish  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  interests  of  the  American  people  have  been 
served  in  a  flawless  manner  and  with  positive  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  war  for  America. 

I  quite  concur  In  the  views  expressed  in  the  following  edi- 
torial to  the  eflfect  that  the  Republican  Party  would  do  well 
to  base  their  campaign  on  political  common  sense  and  elimi- 
nation of  war  talk.  Should  they  persist  in  dwelling  on  a 
subject  which  is  of  no  concern  to  this  country  at  present, 
pohtical  candidates  should  be  mindful  that  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people  will  not  tolerate  deliberate  false  state- 
ments involving  such  a  serioxis  Issue  as  war.  The  practical 
apphcation  of  common  sense  will  eliminate  war  for  this 
country.  If  America's  war  is  with  unemplojinent.  hatred, 
and  disease,  its  futtire  happiness  will  be  assured.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

UNTAZK   AND  DANGEBOUS 

Pennsylvania's  Oovemor  James,  who  fancies  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination.  Journeyed  to  Indian- 
apoli.s  over  the  week  end  to  make  a  speech  In  whicli,  amcng  other 
thtr.gs.  he  said: 

•'After  7  years  of  meddling,  of  chasing  rainbows,  of  rabblt-ln-the- 
hat  administration,  the  New  Deal  Is  coming  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  the  only  solution  It  can  think  of  for  the  twin  problem 
of  idle  men  and  Idle  money  Is  war.  •  •  •  internationally  we 
are  meddling  and  muddling.  •  •  •  Once  again  we  are  burning 
our  flutters  at  the  fires  of  Europe.  •  •  •  The  Republican  Party 
Is  the  last  safeguard  between  the  men  and  women  of  America  and 
European  chaoe." 

Thii.  ij  our  opinion.  Is  dangerous  stuff. 

If  there  were  evidence  that  President  Rooaevelt  Is  taking  America 
to  war.  tiirougti  "meddling  or  tnnrirtiing  -  or  with  deUbeiute  intent 


because  he  can  think  of  no  other  "solution"  for  domestic  problems, 
we  should  condemn  his  course  In  stronger,  plainer  words  than  Gov- 
error  James  has  U5ed.     But  we  know  of  no  such  evidence. 

The  Republican  Party  can  And  legitimate  Issues,  plenty  of  them, 
on  which  to  attack  the  New  Deal.  Neither  Governor  James  nor 
any  other  Republican  should  seek  to  make  campaign  material  out 
of  generalized  charges,  unsupported  by  specific  proof,  that  the 
President's  leadership  is  betraying  his  country  Into  the  horrors  of 
war.  "No  politician."  as  Postmaster  General  Farley  stud  the  other 
day.  "should  attempt  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  electorate  by  making 
believe  that  one  man  can  keep  out  of  war  better  than  the  other 
fellow." 

Equally  true,  no  party  should  make  foreign  affairs  a  domestic 
political  issue  by  claimmg  to  be  the  only  peace  party. 


Wages  and  Hours 
EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  30.  1940 

Mr,  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  state,  most  em- 
phatically, my  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
which  has  for  its  sole  purpose  the  exploitation  of  labor.  This 
legislation — Harden  amendments — in  reality  is  intended  to 
authorize  a  few  gigantic  nationally  known  canning  concerns 
to  add  to  their  profits  by  permitting  such  concerns  to  pay 
starvation  or  pauper  wages  to  their  workers. 

If  time  permitted  I  would  like  to  point  out  and  to  enu- 
merate instances  where  it  has  been  necessary  for  com- 
munities to  pay  relief  to  workers  employed  by  some  of  the 
concerns  who  favor  the  passage  of  this  legislation — the 
reason  the  communities  were  forced  to  pay  relief  to  em- 
ployees of  these  exploiting  concerns  being  that  the  wages 
paid  were  insufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  of  the  workers 
together. 

The  present  law  makes  mandatory  the  payment  of  30 
cents  an  hour,  or  $12.60  per  week,  to  workers.  Surely  no 
decent,  self-respecting  employer  of  labor  will  ask  that  his 
employees  live  decently  on  less  than  $12.60  per  week.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  In  many  cases  the 
work  is  only  temporary. 

We  have  been  exhorted  to  favor  this  legislation  in  the 
name  of  the  small  farmers.  If  this  bill  were  to  apply  to 
the  small  farmers — the  farm  cooperatives— why  is  it  that 

the  supporters  of  this  bill  have  not  limited  it  to  factories 
located  in  the  rural  communities?  The  real  reason  is  that 
the  promoters  of  this  legislation  are  not  the  small  farmers 
or  the  farm  cooperatives,  but  the  exploiters  of  labor  who 
too  often  refuse  to  pay  the  farmers  fair  prices  for  the 
product  of  American  farms. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  House  will  defeat  this  attempt 
to  stifle  the  wage  and  hour  bill.  The  wage  and  hour  bill 
is  one  of  the  most  meritorious  pieces  of  legislation  ever  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  my 
belief  and  my  hope  that  it  will  not  be  nullified  by  this  tricky 
legislation  we  are  asked  to  enact. 


Amendment  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1940 

Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FX)RD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  opposing  the  Bar- 
den  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  I  fully 
realize  that  the  act  is  not  perfect.  I  believe,  however,  that 
under  the  fair  and  able  direction  of  that  splendid  soldier. 
Colonel  Fleming,  that  if  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
the  Administration  will  Improve  and  such  parts  of  the  act  as 
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other  words,  as  a  Memphis.  Tenn..  newspaper,  the  Press- 
Scimitar,  puts  it:  "States  cannot — but  they  do."    Southern 


AS  to  ine  coniusmg  tesumony  wnicn  nas  eviaentiy  passea 
through  the  hands  of  two  or  three  people,  and  is  no  more 


league. 
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appear  to  need  amendments  win  be  definitely  known  and 
Colonel  Fleming  can  then  come  to  Congress  and  suggest 
amendments  that  will  enable  him  to  administer  the  act  with 
as  great  a  degree  of  equity  as  is  possil»le  under  the  com.];Hex 
conditions  existing. 

What  I  most  strenuously  object  to  in  the  Harden  amend- 
ments Is  the  fact  that  their  adopUcm  would  not  nvUte  the 
act  any  more  easy  to  administer,  but  would,  because  of  the 
broadening  of  the  exemptions,  remove  from  the  protection  of 
the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  act  a  million  or  more 
inadequately  paid  wcH-kers.  In  fact,  a  careful  analysis  of 
these  amendments  warrants  the  asstnnpdon  that  they  were 
designed  not  to  improve  but  to  destroy  the  act. 

It  is  desperately  hard  to  be  tolerant  of  such  measures  as  the 
Barden  bill.  This  bill  comes  to  the  floor  trumpeted  as  a 
measure  designed  to  aid  the  farmer.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
its  passage  would  mean  a  drastic  lowering  of  the  earning 
power  of  a  great  group  of  already  poorly  paid  tmskilled  work- 
ers who.  because  of  their  inability  to  earn  a  decent  wage,  are 
unable  to  purchase  such  essential  products  of  the  farm  as 
milk,  butter,  cheese  £md  pork«  cotton,  and  wheat  in  theix 
finished  form. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  tlie  Barden  bill  is  both  an 
antifarm  and  antilabor  bill.  It  Is  a  bill  designed  to  aid  pack- 
ers and  processors  of  farm  products  and  does  not  affect  farm 
labor,  which  is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

If  the  proponents  of  this  biH  were  frank,  they  would  bring 
in  a  resolution  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  but  this  they  dare  not  do.  Instead  they  bring  us 
a  Trojan  horse,  so  to  speak,  inside  of  which  are  a  group  of 
legislative  daggers,  parading  as  clarifying  amendments,  but 
designed  to  stab  the  act  in  the  back,  all  the  while  proclaim- 
ing it  as  a  measure  to  aid  the  farmer. 

This  is  a  dastardly  back-alley  attack  on  an  honest  law. 
It  seeks  by  the  use  of  trick  and  device  to  accomplish  what  its 
sponsors  dare  not  attempt  in  the  open.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
vicious  measiu-e.  and  it  should  be  defeated. 


Citizens  of  Washington,  D.  C^  and  the  Poll  Tax 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I     Tuesday.  AprU  30.  1940 


RESOLUTION      OP      THE      CONFERENCE     OP     CIVIL     RIGHTS, 
WASHINOTON    OO&CBdTTEE    FOB    DEMOCRATIC    ACTION 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  a  resolution  from  the  Confer- 
ence of  Civil  Rights,  Washlngt<m  Committee  for  Democratic 
Acdon. 

This  resolution  Is  perhaps  as  near  the  point  on  the  iniqui- 
tous effect  of  the  poll  tax  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

THT  POLL  TAX 

In  8  States  (Georgia,  Texas.  Arkansas.  Virginia,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee. Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina)  the  requirement  of  a 
poll  Ulx  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  fieprives  more  than  7,000.000 
citizens  of  the  ballot,  results  In  taxation  without  representation 
and  government  without  the  consent  of  the  governed,  fosters  fraud 
at  the  polls  and  corruption  among  the  people,  concentrates  power 
In  an  oligarchy  of  wealth  and  bureaucracy,  and  tightens  political- 
machine  control   through  the  traJBc  In   votes  and   offices. 

This  condition  permits  the  narrow  constituencies  of  these  States 
to  send  to  the  Federal  Congress  biennlaUy  78  representatives,  70 
of  whom  have  received  no  effective  opposition  at  the  poUs,  who 
thus  attain  long  tenure  and  through  seniority  acquire  a  plurality 
of  committee  chairmanships  and  ruling  positions  in  House  and 
Senate,  whence  they  subvert  the  popular  wlU  by  bloclcing  neces- 
sary social  legislation  endorsed  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizenry. 

Because  so  very  few  can  or  do  vote  In  elections  for  these- pxill- 
taz  Congressmen,  57  more  enjoy  seats  In  the  House  than  their 
States  are  entitled  to  under  the  fourteenth  amendment.  In  1938. 
10  won  their  seats  in  districts  where  less  than  6,000  persons  voted 


as  against  87.000  In  the  tax-free  States,  and  the  average  obtained 
only  a  third  of  the  winning  votes  cast  for  his  colleagues  from  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  Since  1  vote  for  a  winner  in  a  poll-tax  State 
is  thus  worth  three  votes  elsewhere,  the  poll  tax  that  disfranchises 
83  percent  of  the  voters  In  eight  States  alao  nuIIlOea  the  baUots 
of  two-thlrtls  of  the  voters  In  the  other  forty.  Where  restrictions 
on  the  franchise  for  some  thtis  becone  at  once  shackles  on  the 
sullrage  for  all.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pcU  tax  Is  a  national  Issue. 

We  cttiaens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  feel  the  Injustice  of  poll- 
tax  dlsfranchlaeinent  particularly  keenly  on  account  of  the  flight 
of  our  neighbors  across  the  Potomac  In  poll-tax  Virginia,  and  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  our  residence  In  the  Capital  of  a  great  democracy, 
«e  ourselves  are  deprived  of  the  ballot;  and  we  irsent  and  reject 
a  recent  suggestion  In  Congress  that  a  partial  District  suffrage  be 
further  fettered  by  a  poll  tax :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  conference  for  civil  rights  condemns  the  poll 
tax  as  undemocratic  and  dictatorial,  conunends  those  statesmen 
who  are  fighting  to  wipe  away  this  national  disgrace,  and  pledges 
Itarlf  and  its  members  vigorously  to  aid  the  campaign  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Oeyer  blU  (H.  R.  7534)  that  would  outlaw  the  poll  tax 
In  federal  elections;  and  be  It  furtber 

Besoived,  That  coprtes  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to  Congressman  Lez  E.  Octcr, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  in  both  Houses,  and  be  made 
available  to  the  press. 


The  New  Deal  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  29,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  L.  OSWALD  AND  REPLY 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recobo,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
John  L.  Oswald.  Forsyth,  Mich.,  dated  April  8,  1840,  and 
answer  to  the  same,  dated  April  23,  1940: 

PoiSTTU.  Mich..  AprU  8.  1949. 
Hon.  Frakk  E.  Hook, 

Wtuhinffton.  D.  C. 
Dbak  Six:  I  received  a  copy  of  the  speech  you  made  In  the  House 
of  Represenutlvee  on  March  13.  It  aeems  to  me  you  do  a  lot  of 
talking  about  what  Rtissla  has  been  doing  to  Finland,  but  wben 
the  misnamed  Loyalist  Government  in  Spain  was  murdering  Cath- 
olic priests  and  nuns  by  the  thousands,  and  Catholic  lay  people  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  I  failed  to  bear  you  or  any  of  the  other  new 
dealers  raise  your  voice  In  protest. 

Everyone  with  the  reaaoning  of  a  child  knew  that  this  Loyalist 
Government  of  Spain  was  nothing  but  a  horde  of  murdering  Com- 
munists controlled  by  Russia,  but  I  faUed  to  hear  you  pleading 
with  the  people  of  this  country  or  our  Government  to  loan  money 
to  GeneraJ  Franco,  who  was  fighting  to  save  his  country  from  com- 
munism. Instead,  that  great  Christian  President  of  ours  tried  to 
get  Congress  to  lift  the  embargo  so  this  Oovemment  cotild  sell 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Communist  government  of  Spain. 

The  New  E>eal,  It  seems,  was  more  Interested  In  seeing  the  muni- 
tion makers  get  their  profits  than  In  saving  the  lives  of  the  inno- 
cent Spanish  people. 

I  think  It  is  about  time  for  our  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
do  something  for  the  millions  of  starving  people  In  this  country 
instead  of  pleading  for  the  people  of  Europe;  or  possibly  they  think 
if  they  do  enough  talking  about  Europe  the  people  will  forget 
about  the  rotten  conditions  at  home;  but  If  I  am  any  judge  of  the 
American  people  I  think  they  are  Just  about  fed  up  with  the  cheap 
politicians  and  that  there  will  be  a  niunber  of  new  faces  In 
Washington  after  the  November  election. 
Cordially  yours, 

John  L.  Oswald. 

CoNoaess  or  thi  United  States, 

House  of  Represemtatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  23,  1940. 
Mr.  John  L   Oswald, 

Forsyth,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  AprU  8  and  note  that  you  are 
misinformed  with  regard  to  my  attitude  and  my  actions.  For  your 
Information  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  Members  of  Congress  that 
was  not  sucted  in  by  the  petition  that  was  signed  in  Washington  in 
the  interest  of  Loyalist  Spain.  I  have  condemned  in  no  uncertain 
terms  the  very  things  you  mention  In  your  letter.  Before  you  make 
statements  of  the  kind  you  have  made  in  yotir  letter  you  should 
look  up  the  facta.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  one  of  those  who  have 
been  referred  to  In  the  very  wise  saying  "There  are  none  so  blind  as 
those  who  wUl  not  see." 
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resources  could  be  considered  a  greater  loss  to  our  country's 
Income. 


reexamined  our  Jobs,  becnuse  you  boys  have  certainly  paid  tb« 
freight. 

But  that  isnt  all  of  the  story.    With  colleges  and  extensions. 
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I  haT»  »!w«yi  ytfn  and  always  wfll  be  a  champion  of  fre«  fpewh, 
tnt  prea*.  and  the  right  to  worship  Ood  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  conscience.  I  am  one  of  thoae  who  believe  that  we  a«  a 
Nation  abouJd  work  within  the  Ccn«tllutlon  of  tne  United  States 
and  especially  at  all  times  preserve  and  protect  In  the  most  vigilant 
manner  the  BUI  of  Rights  which  Is  the  basis  of  our  freedom.  I 
will  oppoM  any  person  I  think  U  In  any  way  sabotaging  the  BUI  of 
Rights  and  considering  himself  above  the  law.  I  sometimes  get 
out  of  patience  with  people  who  use  the  right  of  free  speech  to 
assasslnAte  characters  of  innocent  people  and  acsaaslnate  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  stand  and  therefore  take  exception  to  your 
sutcment  "The  New  Deal,  it  seems,  was  more  Interested  in  seeing 
the  munition  makers  get  their  profits  than  In  saving  the  lives  of  the 
Innocent  Spanish  people."  Nothing  Is  further  from  the  truth  and 
If  you  do  not  know  It  you  should  know  It.  I  should  think  that  you 
as  an  American  citizen  would  be  ashamed  to  accuse  an  administra- 
tion that  has  kept  us  out  of  war  and  has  done  everything  under  the 
sun  to  promote  peace  of  the  things  you  acctise  them  of  In  your  letter. 

Might  I  further  add  that  Voltaire  once  said:  "I  disapprove  of 
what  you  say  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It." 
Tou  have  a  right,  thank  Ood.  In  this  country  to  say  what  you 
please  but  so  that  we  may  keep  that  right  It  should  be  used  with 
discretion  and  be  based  on  facts.  You  should  not  be  swayed  by 
vicious  propaganda  that  has  no  foundation. 

I  note  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  In  which  you  state:  "I 
think  It  is  about  time  for  our  Senators  and  Representatives  to  do 
something  for  the  millions  of  starving  people  in  this  country  In- 
stead of  pleading  for  the  people  of  Europe,  or  possibly  they  think 
If  they  do  enough  talking  about  Europe  the  people  wUl  forget 
about  the  rotten  conditions  at  home,  but  If  I  am  any  Judge  of  the 
/jnertcan  i?eople  I  think  they  are  Just  about  fed  up  with  the  cheap 
politicians  and  that  there  will  be  a  number  of  new  faces  in  Wash- 
ington after  the  November  election." 

No  administration  has  ever  done  more  for  the  suffering  people 
than  the  present  administration  that  you  refer  to  as  the  New 
Deal  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  administration  have 
provided  work-relief  programs  and  relief  prcgrams  to  the  utter 
limit  of  the  Federal  TYeasiiry.  I  trust  and  hope  that  business  will 
cooperate  with  that  administration  so  that  we  will  no  longer  have 
the  suffering  millions  of  unemployed. 

For  your  further  Information  I  have  in  every  Instance  voted  In 
the  Interest  of  the  suffering  millions  In  this  Nation  and  at  times 
I  have  been  thoroughly  disgusted  to  see  the  solid  Republican 
minority  coupled  with  conservative  Democrats  from  the  South 
sabotage  that  program  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  suffering 
millions. 

Neither  you  nor  anyone  else  can  tell  me  what  sxiffertng  and 
hunger  really  are.  I  have  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger.  I  have  been 
among  the  unemployed,  and  I  have  labored  with  my  hands  from 
daylight  until  dark.  I  have  not  always  been  an  attorney.  I  have 
not  always  been  a  Memtjer  of  Congress.  I  have  worked  my  way 
through  school  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  and  I  Intend  to  protect 
those  who  are  now  In  the  same  position  that  I  was  In  at  one  time 
myself.  It  is  only  by  the  grace  of  God  that  I  have  been  able  to 
gain  the  position  I  am  in.  and  were  it  not  for  the  grace  of  Ood  I 
would  probably  be  swinging  a  pick  with  the  W.  P.  A.  workers.  I 
do  not  Intend  to  let  you  or  anyone  else  challenge  my  sincerity  In 
the  Interest  of  the  suffering  masses. 

I  am  a  liberal  who  hates  communism  and  all  other  "isms"  that 
are  the  antithesis  of  Americanism,  and  It  Is  my  ardent  hope  that 
we  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  cause  of  poverty  and  thereby 
eliminate  un-American  activities. 

I  think  you  owe  an  apology  to  the  men  of  both  parties  who  have 
labored  in  the  Interest  of  humanity.  There  are  a  few  on  the 
Republican  side,  but  very  few.  who  are  not  controlled  by  the  con- 
servative element.  As  I  stated  before,  practically  a  solid  Republican 
vote  Is  cast  continuously  against  all  measures  that  are  In  the 
interest  of  progress  and  liberal  government. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  In  my  opinion  you  are  not  to  blame 
for  the  statements  you  have  made  In  your  letter,  but  have  been 
fWAyed  through  Ignorance  of  the  real  facts  and  vicious  propaganda 
that  are  heing  spread  throughout  this  country  to  mislead  unsus- 
pecting people. 

I  do  not  expect  this  letter  to  make  an  Impression  on  you,  because 
I  believe  that   you  are  among  those  who  do   not  want  to  see   the 
light  and  are  Just  misled.     It  is  rather  unfortunate,  and  I  do  not 
biame  you  but  blame  those  who  have  misled  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  E.  Hook.  M.  C. 


Poll  Tax  Is  Unconstitutional 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATrV'ES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  to  vote 

111  a  Federal  election  is  a  privilege  guaranteed  by  the  United 

states  Constitution,  and  is  not  subject  to  State  taxation.    In 


other  words,  as  a  Memphis.  Tenn.,  newspaper,  the  Press- 
Scimitar,  puts  it:  '"States  cannot— but  they  do."  Southern 
newspapers  have  given  considerable  publicity  to  the  recent 
testimony  of  Attorney  Crampton  Harris  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  in  arguing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  poll-tax  requirement  for  Federal  elections.  The  following 
account  of  Attorney  Harris'  testimony  is  given  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Post,  April  11,  under  the  heading  "You  can't  tax 
right  to  vote": 

"The  right  to  vote  In  a  Federal  election  derives  from  the  Constitu- 
tion." Mr.  Harris  contended.  "States  are  permitted  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  set  up  qualifications  for  voters,  but  I  maintain  that  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  Is  not  a  qualification. 

"Legitimate  qualifications  Include,  for  instance,  a  minimum  age 
which  sees  to  It  that  the  voter  has  attained  an  age  of  responsibility, 
a  residence  requirement,  which  serves  an  obvious  purpose,  and  In 
some  Instances  even  an  educational  requirement,  which  also  has  a 
bearing  on  the  qualifications  of  the  voter. 

"But  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  bas  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  fit- 
ness of  a  person  to  vote.  Often,  in  fact,  the  tax  is  paid  by  an- 
other.    •      •      • 

"  •  •  •  No  State  has  a  right  to  overthrow  the  method  set  out 
in  the  Federal  Constitution  for  selecting  the  representatives  of 
our  Government.  Suppose  a  State  passed  a  law  saying  that  no  one 
could  vote  who  had  less  than  $50,000  or  $1,000,000.  It  shocks  the 
mind  It  would  be  an  encroachment  on  an  essential  Federal  right, 
jret  so  Is  the  poll  tax  Sume  may  say  it  Is  a  matter  of  degree,  but 
in  such  matters  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  question  of  degree 
The  right  to  vote  cannot  be  taxed,  no  matter  what  the  amount." 

The  constitutionality  of  the  poll-tax  requirement  is,  as  you 
know,  being  attacked  through  the  now  famous  Pirtle  case, 
mentioned  in  the  fcllcwing  excerpt  from  an  article  by  Ernest 
Lindley  in  the  April  3  Birmingham  News: 

Ptrtle — Henry  Pirtle — is  a  white  man  from  a  Tennessee  mountain 
county.  Being  otherwise  qualified,  he  has  requested  a  Judgment 
declaring  that  he  was  entitled  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  CongTes.s, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  not  paid  his  poll  tax.  Two  years  ago 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  poll  tax  in  the  somewhat  similar 
BreedJove  case  But  since  then  the  composition  of  th»  Court  has 
changed,  and  the  Pirtle  case  Is  based  less  on  Plrtle's  right  to  vote 
than  on  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  have  the  Ijenefit  of 
his  vote  in  a  Federal  election. 


Road  to  Recovery  and  Conservation  Through  the 
Industrial  Use  of  Farm  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1940 

Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  an  ambi- 
tious boast  on  my  part  if  I  were  to  teU  you  that  I  had  digested 
the  vast  compilations  of  material  which  have  been  placed  at 
my  disposal  during  the  past  several  weeks.  I  have,  however, 
weighed  well  parts  of  the  testimony  of  various  p)ersons  before 
the  T.  N.  E.  C.  body  now  investigating  monopoly  and  have 
done  a  little  research  on  my  own  part.  All  of  which  con- 
vinces me  that  a  few  of  my  ideas  might  be  workable  as  a 
partial  solution  to  some  of  our  economic  problems. 

The  problem  which  has  been  claiming  the  attention  of  a 
special  group  of  us  here  in  Congress  has  been.  How  can  wc. 
as  a  people,  plan  on  full  utilization  of  our  great  capital.  O'u: 
vast  natural  resources,  and  our  manpower? 

There  are  about  130.000.000  persons  in  the  United  States. 
Our  peak  of  employment  has  included  alwut  50,000,000  per- 
sons, of  whom  never  more  than  10,000.000  were  employed 
In  the  heavier  industries.  Statistics  show  that  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  working  population  of  the  United  States 
work  with  or  about  machines.  Three  million  men  are  nor- 
mally employed  in  making,  selling,  and  servicing  cars.  Ap- 
proximately 30,000,000  persons  live  on  farms  and  are  nor- 
mally engaged  In  agriculture  and  about  10.000,000  persons 
are  unemployed  at  the  present  time. 

Prom  these  figures  it  can  be  readily  shown  that  techno- 
logical unemployment — machines — is  not  the  prime  cause  of 
our  present  dilemma,  but  only  one  of  the  many  contributing 
factors.    For  instance,  failure  to  utilize  our  land  and  water 


resources  could  be  considered  a  greater  loss  to  our  country's 
Income. 

But  nonuse  of  our  vast  agricultural  resources  is  an  even 
greater  tragedy.  Planned  and  utilized  intelligently,  these 
millions  of  imtilled  acres  could  be  harnessed  to  attract  and 
create  new  capital  and  business.  And  it  would,  moreover, 
put  thousands  of  men  back  to  work. 

We  have  ample  evidence  to  show  that  great  masses  of 
men  and  women  have  been  displaced  by  machinery.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  the  paradoxical  evidence  that  it  was 
mass  machines.  worlsJng  on  a  production  basis,  that  created 
new  Jobs.  Anyone  who  starts  out  to  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment  by  an  outright  condemnation  of  the  machine 
is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  get  tripped  up  in  his  reasoning. 

America  has  achieved  her  present  preeminence  in  the 
family  of  natiotis  by  her  ability  to  invent  and  to  apply  this 
Inventiveness  so  that  the  greatest  good  could  be  accomplished 
for  the  greatest  niunber. 

It  is  thoughtless,  indeed,  and  Inaccurate,  to  blame  the 
Fords,  the  Knudsons.  and  the  Kellers  because  men  have 
walked  the  streets  in  idleness  for  the  past  10  years. 

One  of  the  most  enlightened  statements  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  read  along  this  line  was  placed  in  the  record 
of  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  Committee  recently  by  Dr.  James  Thomas, 
president  of  Chrysler  Institute  of  Engineering  In  Detroit. 
It  is  a  rather  long  statement  but  so  ably  does  it  bring  out 
tliis  point  that  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  portion 
of  It:  I 

I  should  say  that  the  width  and  the  depth  and  the  beauty  and 
the  glory  and  the  Influence  of  any  cultural  period  In  the  world's 
history  Is  measured  entirely  by  the  abUlty  of  the  commerce  of 
that  day  to  carry  the  freight  and  not  succumb  to  the  load.  It  is 
an    Interesting    thing. 

In  1790  we  had  an  Interesting  country  here,  but  It  wasn't  a 
big  country  except  geographically.  Yet  In  140  years,  up  to  1930, 
we  And  some  Interesting  sUtistlcs.  I  know  you  dont  like  sta- 
tistics There  are  three  sorts  of  liars:  Liars,  damned  liars,  and 
statistics.  If  you  are  Interested  In  classifications,  after  the  golf 
players  and  the  fishermen  and  the  husbands  who  stay  out  late 
we  have  all  the  liars  there  are.  I  am  not  unmindful  that  Abe 
Martin  says  that  it's  fimny  how  a  man  with  facts  can  break  up  an 
argtiment.     Now,    you    listen. 

In  1790  we  took  a  country  that  had  four  hundred  millions  of 
Income,  and  in  140  years  we  raised  that  to  eighty  billions;  we 
took  a  country  that  had  a  new  wealth  of  five  himdred  million,  and 
in  140  years  we  raised  that  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-flve 
billions:  we  took  a  country  that  had  three  miUions  of  population 
and  ral.scd  that  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  mlUlons:  we  took  a  coimtry  with  no  roads  at 
all  and  built  600.000  miles  of  paved  roads,  3,000.000  miles  of 
roads,  and  we  put  25.000,000  automobiles  on  those  roads  in  our 
anxiety  to  get  somewhere,  only  exceeded  by  our  anxiety  to  get 
back  to  where  we  started  that  we  might  start  somewhere  else. 
We  produce  85  percent  of  all  the  automobiles  produced  In  the  world. 
And  did  you  know  that  we  have  more  radios  than  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined?  And  it  la  certain  that  we  listen  to  more 
stuff  over  them,  but  that,  too.  can  be  cured.  We  Ixave  more 
bathtubs  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

They  say  that  7  percent  of  the  population  of  the  planet,  living 
here  in  the  United  States,  tilling  5  percent  of  the  tillable  acreage 
of  the  world,  produce  half  of  the  food  crops  produced  on  earth. 
One  English  authority  said  we  had  created  and  owned  half  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world  since  the  Revolutionary  War.  Whether  that  is 
true,  60  percent  of  all  the  minerals  extracted  from  this  planet  are 
taken  out  of  the  ground  of  the  United  States.  And  I  !now  this: 
That  half  of  the  world's  communication  facilities  are  here  in  Amer- 
ica and  that  we  have  nearly  half  of  aU  the  railways  and  nearly  half 
of  all  the  electrical  energy  on  the  planet,  and  this  7  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  planet  enjoys  such  high  standards  of  living  that 
we  drink  half  of  the  world's  coffee,  use  half  of  the  world's  tin,  a 
little  over  half  of  the  world's  rubber,  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
sUk.  one-third  of  the  world's  coal,  and  two- thirds  of  the  world's 
crude  oU.  and  90  percent  of  all  this  wealth  we  have  created,  which 
enabled  us  to  use  all  this,  has  been  the  result  of  technological 
development. 

My  inteUlgentala  friends  say  to  me.  "WeU.  I  know,  but  this  Is 
only  crude,  crass  materialistic  cxilture."  Thinking  you  would  say 
something  of  that  sort,  I  looked  up  some  facts  for  you,  and  what 
do  you  suppose  I  foimd?  Interesting  facts:  That  In  the  140  years 
we  built  three  times  as  many  coUeges  and  endowed  them  with 
nearly  five  times  as  much  money  as  aU  the  rest  of  the  world  In  any 
period  of  140  years;  we  built  three  times  as  many  libraries  and  put 
nearly  Ave  times  as  many  books  In  those  libraries  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  In  any  period  of  140  years.  In  1933.  when  we  were  right 
at  the  bottom  of  that  other  depression,  we  found  we  had  29,500.000 
boys  and  girl*  and  young  people  in  schools  and  colleges  In  this 
country  and  employed  1,000.000  teachers  to  teach  them.  That  is 
30,500.000  people  working  at  this  thing  we  call  idealistic  culture, 
and  if  we  aren't  getting  on  with  tt.  It  Is  time  we  school  teachers 


reexamined  our  Jobs,  because  you  boys  have  certainly  paid  the 

freight. 

But  that  Isnt  all  of  the  story.  With  colleges  and  extensions, 
evening  classes,  evening  schools,  radios,  lectures,  whatnot,  we  ar« 
literally  hurling  learning  at  the  masses,  and  that  is  an  educational 
opportunity,  that  is  a  marvelous  cultural  chance,  and  if  It  doesn't 
work  it  Isn't  the  fault  of  the  machine  and  the  modern  technology 
and  the  economic  management  we  liave  had  which  has  produced 
the  stua  to  carry  It.  Somebody  said,  "It  puts  people  out  of  work." 
Philosophically  this  is  the  glory  of  the  machine,  not  that  It  puts 
men  out  of  work  numerically,  but  abolishes  labor. 

Here  in  our  own  country,  between  1870  and  1940  (use  these  figures 
because  that  is  the  period  of  our  most  rapid  technological  devel- 
opment) our  population  increased  218  percent  in  that  70  years. 
Would  it  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  that  was  20  times  as  fast  as 
populations  ever  grew  anjrwherc  else  In  the  world?  That  Is  so.  In 
spite  of  that,  the  gainfully  employed  Increased  291  percent  right  at 
the  period  when  we  were  making  our  raoet  rapid  technological  de- 
velopment. Would  it  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  that  more  people 
are  gainfully  employed  In  1930  than  was  true  In  1870,  1880,  1890, 
1910?  That  Is  what  our  census  shows.  Would  it  surprise  you  If  I 
told  you  that  In  1875  only  324  people  out  of  each  thousand  were 
gainfully  employed,  and  In  1900,  100  out  of  every  thousand,  and 
between  1900  and  1930,  that  Is,  the  30-year  period  of  our  most  rapid 
technological  development,  we  creai;ed  20.000.000  new  Jobs,  and 
that  now  1  workman  out  of  every  7  is  making  things  his  father  never 
saw  If  be  is  past  55,  and  1  man  out  of  every  4  is  making  things  his 
grandfather  never  saw  if  he  is  past  60?  It  is  Just  the  new  Jobs  we 
have  created,  that  is  all.  The  only  infinite  thing  is  human  want,  and 
as  human  want  grows  this  machine  must  continue  to  supply  the 
demands  or  we  can't  possibly  live  xmder  our  present  standards. 
We  are  working  more  people,  binidlng  roads  and  transportation 
equipment,  in  proportion  to  our  population  than  was  ever  true 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  So  the  machine  has  not  put 
people  out  of  work  in  that  field.     It  has  put  them  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Edsel  Pord  testified  before  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  recently  that  machines  have  lowered 
the  cost  of  production  of  an  automobile  from  $3,500  to  $600, 
and  machines  have  created  millions  of  new  jobs. 

This  is  all  well  and  good.  We  are  willing  to  concede  that 
the  machine  and  the  men  who  have  wielded  this  great  ma- 
chine power  have  from  the  outset  been  motivated  by  the 
most  honest  of  business  ideals. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  are  even  more  profound  Ideals 
and  considerations  that  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  this 
careening  course  ever  onward  to  greater  and  greater  pro- 
duction levels. 

I  maintain  there  has  been  little  consideration  given  In  the 
last  two  generations  to  the  general  economic  policy,  and  this 
economic  policy,  I  maintain,  has  entirely  different  objectives 
than  the  business  policy  which  has  been  dominant. 

I  grant  you  that  a  business  has  to  make  profits,  but  these 
profits  should  not  endanger  the  competitive  opportunities 
under  our  particular  kind  of  economy. 

There  should  be  at  all  times  a  maximum  chance  for  busi- 
ness to  grow.  But  there  should  be  maintained  likewise  at 
all  times  something  like  full  consumption  and  more  nearly 
total  employment. 

American  business,  despite  all  its  lofty  motives,  can  never 
wholly  exonerate  itself  of  its  lack  of  regard  of  the  human 
agencies  that  helped  in  its  growth. 

Human  values — problems  affecting  the  mass  of  humanity 
thrown  out  of  work  by  mass  production  and  machines — is 
the  concern  of  both  business  and  government. 

On  this  point.  Dr.  Kreps  declared  before  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee: 

SlmUarly,  so  far  as  teclmology  Is  concerned,  technology  Involves 
certain  definite  economic  costs  that  may  not  be  met  by  the  indi- 
vidual business,  may  not  have  to  be  met  by  them,  such  as  the 
cost  of  occupational  obsolescence,  or  the  cost  of  retaining  workers 
whose  skill  has  boen  supplanted,  or  finding  Jobs  for  workers  who 
are  no  longer  needed.  Even  though  the  busmess  can  get  rid  of 
them,  and  even  though  the  industry  can  get  rid  of  them,  the 
economy  cannot.  You  have  got  to  support  these  men.  There  are 
costs   involved. 

"Ghost  towns"  is  a  term  used  to  describe  cities  In  which 
entire  industries  have  moved  their  plants  and  equipment  to 
an  entirely  different  community  than  that  in  which  they  have 
been  operating.  They  have  been  known  in  recent  years  to 
pull  up  stakes,  as  It  were,  and  le&ve  entire  laboring  popula- 
tions dependent  upon  goverrunental  agencies  for  sustenance. 
In  many  instances  employees  who  had  owned  their  homes,  or 
worse  yet,  were  buying  them,  lost  whatever  Investment  they 
had.  in  many  instances  their  life  savings.  It  would  seem  that 
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company  responsibility  to  the  men  who  had  made  their  suc- 
cess possible  should  dictate  that  they  consider  what  was  to 
become  of  these  families. 

These  are  not  remote  considerations.  They  are  constantly 
In  the  process  of  happening.  Today  a  more  enlightened  latwr 
leadership  Is  deeply  concerned  with  problems  such  as  these 
•ghost  towns."  which  multiply  from  year  to  year. 

Labor  today  Is  anxious  to  sit  in  with  business  In  the  solution 
of  these  grave  matters.  And  it  Is  a  responsible  type  of  labor 
leadership,  whose  offer  of  cooperation,  I  believe,  business 
cannot  afford  to  spurn. 

Every  generation  has  its  pioneering  to  do  in  order  to  solve 
Its  special  problems.  Certainly  we  all  have  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation in  us  to  transform  this  period  into  the  beginning 
of  a  great  era  of  scientific  advancement.  The  various  abuses 
of  capital  can  be  adjusted  by  changing  a  few  of  the  rules  of 
the  game  so  that  a  greater  number  of  Americans  may  share  in 
our  national  wealth. 

As  President  Roosevelt  has  said: 

Indxistrlal  cflJclency  does  not  have  to  mean  Industrial  empire 
building.  And  Industrial  empire  building,  unfortunately,  has 
evolved  into  banker  control  of  Industry.    We  oppose  that. 

Business  enterprise  needs  new  vitality  and  the  vitality  and  flexi- 
bility that  comes  from  the  diversified  efTorta,  independent  Judg- 
ir.enta,  and  vibrant  energies  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  inde- 
p.-ndfnt  businessmen.  The  individual  must  be  encouraged  to  exer- 
c'se  his  own  Judgment  and  to  venture  his  own  small  savings,  not  in 
Block  gambling  but  in  new  enterprise  investment.  Men  wUl  dare  to 
compete  against  men  but  not  against  giants. 

Unemployment  is  the  chief  concern  of  most  of  us  and  we 
are  all  vitally  interested  in  each  new  approach  to  its  solution. 
Many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  in  accord  with  the  objectives  of 
the  30-hour  week,  as  proposed  by  labor.  To  me  this  seems 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  a  partial  solution  in  indus- 
trial areas.  It  will  increase  consumption  and  will  absorb 
some  of  the  unemplojrment  slack. 

Another  step  toward  decreasing  Industrial  unemployment 
should  concern  itself  with  a  more  broad  use  of  apprentice 
schools  such  as  are  now  working  successfully  in  the  Pord 
and  Chnrsler  Motor  Cos.  in  Detroit.  Youth  is  clamoring — 
and  rightfully  so — for  an  opportunity  to  prove  itself.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  in  which  industry  can  serve  the 
community  than  by  establishing  these  vocational  schools  in 
Industries  which  require  certain  skilled  labor.  I  think,  fur- 
thermore, that  all  new  industries  that  are  in  the  process  of 
evolving  should  include  these  apprentice  schools  as  a  requi- 
site part  of  their  program. 

So  well  has  the  program  worked  in  the  Pord  and  Chrysler 
trade  schools  that  they  have  a  waiting  list  of  thousands  of 
applicants,  I  am  reliably  Informed.  This  proves  that  youth 
Is  only  too  anxious  to  take  its  place  in  the  work  world  if  the 
opportunity  is  available. 

If  you  notice.  I  am  speaking  of  remedies  that  are  appli- 
cable to  industry  alone.  I  fear  that  this  is  a  failing  com- 
mon to  many  city-bred  students  of  the  problem.  All  too 
often  the  city  observer  is  prone  to  think  in  terms  of  factory 
Jobs  when  he  discusses  unemployment. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  approached  the  problem  with  a  char- 
acteristic city  man's  viewpoint,  but  those  days  are  long  past. 
I  have  realized  fully  for  some  time  that  the  problem  of 
imemployment  Is  wrapped  up  inextricably  with  agriculture. 

Already  there  are  skeptics  who  question  industry's  reluc- 
tance to  avail  itself  more  fuUy  of  nature's  vast  and  endless 
Store  of  inorganic  wealth  and  energy.  It  has  seemed  to 
these  skeptics  that  business  has  been  altogether  too  slow 
In  forsaking  its  old  ways  of  using  organic  materials  solely 
for  its  productive  purposes. 

Science  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  these  processes 
can  be  served  most  ably  If  industry  awakens  and  begins  to 
avail  itself  of  our  agricultural  bounties  and  their  natural 
resources. 

For  years  science  has  been  showing  industry  how,  in  him- 
dreds  of  ways,  this  inorganic  wealth  can  be  used  to  create  new 
jobs,  cut  costs,  and  even  bring  new  enterprises  into  being. 

And.  on  the  other  hand,  industry's  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  comprehend  these  new  sclentiflc  revelations  and  apply  them 
is  doubly  destructive.    This  neglect — to  my  mind  at  least — 


has  contributed  largely  to  maintaining  our  present  high  un- 
employment levels. 

But  Just  as  alarming  has  been  the  resultant  waste  of  our 
great  natural  resources.  The  heedless  drain  upon  our  oil 
reserves  continues  unabated,  despite  the  fact  that  these  re- 
serves are  close  to  the  depletion  point. 

In  fact  this  extravagant  waste  of  one  of  our  greatest  natural 
resources  is  rapidly  nearing  the  calamity  stage.  The  produc- 
tive years  of  these  reserves  is  already  numbered.  And  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  we  should  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  retain  what  is  left  of  this  strategic 
material. 

To  me  it  seems  good  business  logic  that  we  keep  what  is  left 
of  nature's  diminished  accumulation  of  petroleum  and  follow 
the  scientist  who  shows  us  a  better  and  more  economical  way 
to  obtain  our  motor  fuel.  Besides  the  conservation  aspect 
involved  in  such  an  innovation,  an  untold  number  of  jobs 
would  be  created  and  the  door  would  be  opened  in  general  to 
a  more  imiversal  acceptance  of  science's  new  and  significant 
discoveries. 

In  several  European  countries,  as  well  as  in  some  of  our 
South  American  republics,  conservation  of  petroleum  by 
blending  alcohol  and  gasoline  has  been  in  successful  use  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Tliat  this  alcohol  can  be  obtained  from  soil-grown,  self- 
replenishing  agricultural  material,  such  as  com,  is  a  well- 
established  chemical  principle. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  despite  these  precedents,  and 
the  general  approval  of  the  plan  by  our  American  engineers, 
powerful  interests  here  in  the  United  States  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  adoption  of  the  plan. 

They  oppose  it  bitterly,  despite  the  added  prosperity  that 
would  follow  its  acceptance.  Like  ostriches  with  their  heads 
in  the  ground,  these  special  interests  can  be  expected  to  main- 
tain this  opposition  until  that  fast-approaching  day  when 
our  petroleum  reserves  will  have  been  exhausted. 

Let  me  quote  what  Dr.  Will:am  J.  Hale,  eminent  chemist  of 
Midland.  Mich.,  has  to  say  in  one  of  his  reports  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  petroleum  interests  to  this  program: 

If  our  petroleum  corporations  had  any  foresight  at  all.  they  would 
understand  how  the  introduction  of  this  fuel  would  conserve  their 
petrcletim  holdings  and  increase  markedly  the  purchasing  power  of 
farmer  and  hence  reduce  unemployment  and  increase  automobile 
sales,  thereby  calling  for  more  and  better  fuel  and  a  much  extended 
use  of  lubricating  ell. 

But  the  petroleum  corporations  are  Intent  upon  burning  up  all 
the  petrcle\ma  in  this  country  at  earliest  moment  in  order  that  they 
may  develop  their  foreitrn  holdings  in  petroleum  fields  and  Import 
as  much  therefrom  Into  this  country  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Deeply  concerned  over  the  rumors  that  our  reserves  are 
approaching  exhaustion.  I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Bureau  of  Mines,  with  regard  to  our  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves, and  I  received  the  following  info.Tnation  from  Mr. 
R.  R  Sayers,  Acting  Durector,  Bureau  of  Mines.  I  quote  as 
follows: 

Concerning  oil  reserves,  page  134  shows  a  table  prepared  by 
H.  J.  Wasson  in  which  the  petroleum  reserves  in  1938  were  esti- 
mated at  10.2  years'  supply,  in  terms  of  future  production,  and 
at  12.7  years  In  terms  of  current  production.  Current  production 
Is  baxed.  on  the  ratio  of  reserve  at  end  of  year  to  productlaa 
during  the  year. 

The  estimated  life  of  natural-gas  reserves.  In  terms  of  1937 
production  of  2.370.000.000.000  cubic  feet  is  about  28  years  If 
Davis'  estimate  of  reserves  of  66.000.000.000.000  is  used  The 
president  of  the  American  Gas  Association  estimated  reserves  as 
62,000.000.000.000  cubic  feet  and  pointed  out  that,  at  the  rate  of 
withdrawals  during  193G,  the  reserves  would  have  a  life  of  285 
years,  whereas,  at  the  rate  of  withdrawals  of  1937.  the  Ufa  would 
be  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  25  years. 

Additional  e\'idence  that  our  oil  reserves  are  dangerously 
low  and  that  an  alcohol  blend  is  workable.  Is  herewith 
offered  in  the  form  of  statements  from  two  of  our  leading 
governmental  authorities : 

Secretary  Wallace.  May  1033:  Most  engines  now  In  use  appear 
to  be  able  to  handle  a  10-percent  alcohol -gasoline  mixture  with- 
out adjustments  and  without  much  change  in  mileage  per  gallon 
of  fuel.  Corn  would  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  suitable  raw 
material  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  Other  farm  products,  such 
as  wheat,  rice,  and  potatoes,  could  be  utilized  when  there  were 
large  supplies  available  at  low  prices.  In  fact,  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol  could  be  used  as  a  material  aid  in  taking  care  of  sxtf- 
pluaes  and  stabUiaing  the  markets  for  farm  products. 


Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture — letter. 
December  20.  1935: 

The  continued  adequate  supply  of  fuel  for  motor  vehicles  and 
airplanes  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  national  prosperity  in  which 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  directly  interested.  Despite  the 
present  supply  of  petroleum,  authorities  agree  that  the  country 
must  look  forward  to  a  diminishing  supply,  which  condition  may 
ehortly  make  nece-ssary  importations  of  foreign  crude  oils.  In  order 
to  be  of  signifirauce  in  relation  to  the  present  motor-fuel  demands 
of  the  United  States,  alcohol  must  be  produced,  not  from  a  limited 
supply  of  waste  products  but  from  farm  crops  which  can  be  raised 
and  handled  in  quantity  for  the  main  purpose  uf  producing  alcohol, 
or  other  suitable  fuel. 

Use  of  an  alcohol  blend  for  motor  fuel  has  long  passed  the 
stage  of  theorizing.  The  following  are  some  statistics  gath- 
ered by  the  American  Good  Government  Society,  who  have 
been  interested  in  this  movement: 

Germany  is  the  largest  user  of  alcohol  blend  as  a  motor  fuel.  The 
Government  decree  of  an  alcohol  blend  went  into  effect  in  1932 
and  its  use  grew  340  percent  in  7  years.  In  1937  they  consumed 
75.000.000  gallons.    They  use  chiefly  potatoes  in  their  alcohol. 

France  uses  beet  roots,  fruits,  and  molasses  in  their  making  of 
alcohol.  The  French  Government  pays  38  cents  a  gallon  for  alcohol 
and  sells  it  for  around  17  cents  a  gallon  to  oil  companies,  which  is 
the  approximate  cost  of  gasoline.  This  loss  is  made  up  by  a 
government  tax  on  all  gasoline  and  kerosene,  while  the  blended  fuel 
la  exempt  from  the  tax.  The  product  there  Is  a  60-50  blend  of  half 
alcohol  and  half  gasoline. 

Sweden  uses  a  blend  of  25  percent  alcohol  with  75  percent  gaso- 
line— largely  a  byproduct  of  wood  pulp.  Their  output  rose  110  per- 
cent in  their  6  years  under  the  plan.  One  of  the  interesting  facts 
Bbcut  Sweden  Is  its  use  of  an  alcohol  blend   without  compulsion. 

Czechoslovakia  did  not  have  compulsory  regulations  of  alcohol 
blends  when  they  had  their  own  goverrunent.  Tiieir  blend  is  com- 
posed of  30  percent  gasoline.  20  percent  benzol,  and  50  percent 
alcohol.  In  1935  they  used  20.000,000  gallons  as  motor  fuel.  This 
was  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  the  blend  sells  for  about  12  percent 
more  than  straight  gasoline. 

Japan:  According  to  a  recent  press  release,  the  Department  of 
Finance  of  the  Japanese  Government,  dated  last  February,  a  million 
yen  have  been  appropriated  to  begin  construction  of  five  alcohol 
factories  When  her  expansion  is  completed  she  expects  to  make 
lO.OCO.OOO  gallons  In  Formosa  alone.  She  uses  sugar  for  her  alcohol 
blend  and  is  expanding  her  crop  production.  She  pays  out 
t50.000.000  a  year  for  petroleum  imported  into  Japanese  frontiers. 

Brazil:  It  is  understood  their  present  blend  is  10  to  15  percent 
alcohol  to  the  remaining  parts  of  gasoline.  Petroleum  Imjxjrts 
amount  to  over  $20,000,000  annually. 

Italy:  The  Government  has  decreed  a  25-percent  part  of  all  alco- 
hol produced  to  be  marked  for  motcr-fuel  use.  In  1937  they  used 
7.500.000  gallons  of  alcohol  for  motor  fuel,  5  percent  as  much  as 
gasoline.  Their  1936  production  was  35  percent  from  sugar  beets, 
with  an  unspecified  amount  from  wines  and  other  sources.  The 
methods  of  obtaining  alcohol  vary  widely  from  year  to  year,  depend- 
ing upon  the  quality  of  their  wineries.  With  a  varj'ing  quantity  of 
poor  wines  dejjendlng  more  or  less  upon  natural  causes,  govern- 
mental policies  are  ficxible  and  adjustable  in  order  to  be  successful. 

Peru:  A  beginning  has  been  made  In  Peru  in  using  alcohol  in 
fuels  Although  the  quantity  of  alcohol  used  Is  small,  we  find  that 
the  increase  amounted  to  al>out  30  percent,  as  compared  to  a  rise  of 
8  percent  in  total  gasoline  consumption. 

Poland:  The  Polish  Government  In  1933  decreed  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  petroleum  buy  an  amoiuit  of  alcohol  equal  to  9  percent 
of  the  amount  of  gas  sold.  The  Increase  in  alcohol  used  as  fuel  has 
been  tremendous  In  Poland  rising  from  270,000  gallons  in  1931  to 
2,400.000  in  1936.  a  growth  of  almost  800  percent  in  5  years.  The 
actual  consumption  of  gasoline  was  25,000,000  gallons.  This  gives 
an  approximate  9-percent  proportion  of  alcohol  legally  required  to 
be  used  as  motor  fuel. 

Philippine  Islands:  They  are  one  of  the  leading  producers  and 
users  of  alcohol  fuel.  In  1930  they  used  4.200.000  gallons  of  alcohol. 
or  15  units  of  alcohol  to  every  100  units  of  gasoline.  In  1936  they 
used  8,600.000  gallons  of  alcohol.  Increasing  their  proportion  of 
alcohol  to  21  units  for  every  100  units  of  gasoline. 

The  British  Empire:  The  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd..  at 
BUllngham.  England,  is  a  Government-subsidized  plant.  When 
completed  It  will  cost  $55,000,000  and  will  have  a  capacity  of 
45,000,000  gallons  of  petrol  a  year  from  the  process  of  hydrogenatlon 
of  soft  coal.  An  alcohol  plant  could  have  been  built  for  $7,000,000 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  alcohol,  but  England  desires  self- 
sufflclency  and  Is  therefore  turning  her  coal  deposits  into  liquid  fuel. 

A  blend  of  alcohol  and  gasoline  Is  being  marketed  today  in  Eng- 
land without  Government  compulsion  but  with  encouragement  by 
tax  exemptions.  Except  for  certain  special  cases,  alcohol  blends  of 
gasoline  are  tax  free.  In  the  case  of  the  new  Billlnghara  plant,  the 
Crown  will  pay  the  firm  a  subsidy  of  8  pence  (16  cents)  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  petrol  for  9  \ears  to  encourage  the  enterprise 

Hungary:  This  country  is  a  substantial  con-^umer  of  alcohol  fuel. 
According  to  1930  figures,  the  latest  available,  over  3.000,000  gallons 
cf  alcchol  were  used  in  blends,  as  compared  with  about  21.000.000 
of  gasoline,  giving  a  ratio  of  about  14  gallons  of  alcohol  for  each 
100  pasoline  sold.  The  blend  is  called  Motalco  and  consists  of  20 
percent  alcohol  to  80  percent  gasoUne. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  note  that  when  Germany 
entered  Poland  and  took  possession  of  the  country  none  of 
the  alcohol  plants  were  destroyed  and  are,  in  fact,  working 
double  their  usual  schedtUe. 

For  some  time  I  have  investigated  the  economic  poten- 
tialities that  a  blended  motor-fuel  program  would  offer  the 
United  States.  In  one  instance  I  traveled  500  miles  back  to 
Detroit  to  consult  with  an  authority.  I  have  talked  with 
dozens  of  Washington  ofilcials  and  I  have  read  dozer^s  of 
books  and  pamphlets.  I  might  say  in  passing  that  my  col- 
lege chemistry  has  returned  to  me  in  satisfactory  measure, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  have  any  specialized 
knowledge  to  comprehend  these  facts,  so  readily  apparent 
are  they. 

I  assert  that  universal  use  of  a  blended  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  gasoline,  even  if  a  minimum  blend  of  2  percent  alcohol 
were  adopted  at  the  outset,  would  require  an  alcohol  output 
the  United  States  could  not  immediately  supply.  I  further 
assert  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  program  would  utiliae 
every  scrap  of  surplus  the  farms  of  this  country  could  pro- 
duce at  their  present  crop  capacities,  and  there  still  would 
not  be  enough  agricultural  material  to  supply  even  a  mini- 
mum 2-percent  blend. 

I  assert — and  I  am  bulwarked  by  the  conclusions  of  scores 
of  authorities — that  millions  of  acres  of  land  now  idle  would 
necessarily  be  converted  into  productive  farm  lands  overnight 
if  motor  fuel  blended  with  alcohol  were  to  propel  our  Amer- 
ican automobiles. 

Every  kind  of  agricultural  product  raised  in  the  United 
States  would  in  theory  be  grist  for  the  industrial-alcohol  dis- 
tilleries. Corn,  apples,  barley,  sorghum,  plums,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  wheat,  and  yams,  to  name  only  a  few  of  our  diverse 
farm  products,  could  each  supply  in  varying  quantities  Its 
yield  of  alcohol.  Corn,  however,  has  gained  highest  approval 
in  scientific  and  agricultural  circles. 

Following  is  a  break -down  of  two  tables  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  showing  the  yield 
per  ton  and  per  acre  of  various  commodities: 

Average  yield  of  99.5  percent  alcohol  per  ton 

Gallonn 

Wheat   (all  varieties) 85  0 

Corn 84.0 

Buckwheat 83.  4 

Raisins 81.  4 

Grain  sorghum 79.5 

Rice,  rough II  79^5 

Bailey 79.2 

Rye 78.8 

Prunes,  dry 72.  Q 

Oats 63.6 

Swcetpotatoes 34.  2 

Yanis 27.  3 

Potatoes 22.  9 

Jerusalem  artichokes 20.0 

Sugarcane \ 15.  2 

Grapes  (all  varieties) 15.  1 

Apples 14.4 

Pears n.  5 

Peaches 11.  5 

Plums  (nonprunes) IQ.  9 

Carrots .  9.  8 

Average  yield  of  39.5  percent  alcohol  per  acre 

Gallons 

Wheat  (all  varieties) 33.0 

Corn 88.  8 

Buckwheat 34.  2 

Raisins 101.  7 

Grain  sorghum 35.5 

Rice,  rough 65.  6 

Barley 47.9 

Rye 23.8 

Prunes,  dry 82.  8 

Oats 36.  3 

141.0 

94.0 

178.0 

180  0 

268.0 

Grapes  (all  varieties) 90.  4 

Apples 140  0 

Pears 49,  3 

Peaches 84  0 

Plums  (nonprunes) 21  3 

Carrots 12I.  0 


Sweetpotatoes. 

Yams 

Potatoes 


Jerusalem  artichokes. 
Sug.arcane. 
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If  the  blend  were  to  be  raised  eventually  to  10  percent.  It  Is 
conservatively  estimated  that  800  new  industrial  distilleries 
would  have  to  be  built.  And  if  these  800  distilleries  worked  on 
a  full-time  capacity  throughout  the  year,  each  would  have  to 
produce  a  10.000-gallon  daily  output  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
the  blended  motor  fuel. 

As:aln.  conservatively  speaking.  1.000,000  men  would  find 
work  on  land  now  idle  and  thousands  of  additional  workers 
would  find  employment  in  the  hundreds  of  scattered  refineries. 
Each  section  of  the  country  would  have  to  erect  these  plants 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  program. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  there  woiild  be  a 
minimum  of  waste  involved  in  this  agricultural  distilling. 
Quantity,  not  quality,  would  govern  the  acceptance  of  the 
product  intended  for  distillation.  That  is.  it  would  not  be 
necessary  that  the  cream  of  the  crop  be  offered  to  the  dis- 
tillery. Products  of  lesser  quality  could  te  converted  just  as 
readily  into  industrial  alcohol  as  the  more  select  products. 

Nor  is  that  alL  After  the  alcohol  would  have  been  extracted 
from  the  crops,  the  end  products  would  be  available  to  the 
farmer  for  livestock  fodder. 

This  is  no  Utopian  dream  that  I  project  but  a  plan  whose 
workability  has  been  proved  In  the  testing  laboratories  of  a 
dozen  countries.  I  am  willing  to  grant  that  promise  of  the 
reemployment  of  1.000,000  men  does  not  totally  solve  our 
domestic  unemployment  problem,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction — a  step  along  the  scientific  path. 

And  without  getting  too  optimistic  about  the  prospect.  I 
feel  certain  that  It  is  the  scientist — the  soil  chemist  espe- 
cially— who  Is  destined  to  lead  us  out  of  the  economic  quick- 
sands that  have  bogged  us  down  for  half  of  a  generation. 

To  expedite  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  blended  motor  fuel 
will  be  an  actuality  in  this  country,  thus  helping  to  conserve 
our  natural  wealth  and  contribute  in  no  small  way  toward 
economic  recovery  and  reemployment,  I  have  this  day  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

My  bill  stipulates  that  it  shall  be  deemed  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  ship  or  transport  in  Interstate  commerce  any  type 
of  motor  fuel  unless  it  contains  a  specified  percentage  of  alco- 
hol manufactured  from  agricultural  products. 

Realizing  that  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  produce, 
at  the  outset,  enough  alcohol  to  supply  the  preferred  10-per- 
ccnt  blend.  I  have  specified  that  a  graded  scale  be  followed 
during  the  Introductory  years.  The  first  year.  I  specify  a  2- 
percent  blend  be  used;  4  percent  the  second  year;  6  percent 
the  third:  8  percent  the  fourth:  and  in  the  fifth  year  the 
desirable  10-percent  solution. 

I  have  said  it  would  be  a  physical  Impossibility  to  produce  in 
the  beglzming  enough  alcohol  for  the  10-percent  blend.  Let 
me  be  more  specific.  According  to  figiu"es  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association,  we  used  for  motor-fuel  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States  during  1936-39  approximately 
24.000.000,000  gallons  of  gasoline.  A  10-percent  blend  would 
require  annually  2.400.000.000  gallons  of  alcohol. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  the  alcohol-producing  ability  of  the 
com  crop,  this  would  mean  that  approximately  32,000.000 
additional  acres  would  have  to  go  under  cultivation.  In  1938, 
according  to  figures  from  the  Agricultural  Department, 
91.792.000  acres  of  com  were  planted  for  harvest.  Com  yields 
about  75  gallons  of  alcohol  to  an  acre. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  soil  offers  the  only  remedy 
for  our  present  social  and  economic  ills.  And  if  we  were  to 
begin  by  using  blended  motor  fuels  we  would  be  only  scratch- 
ing the  surface.  Its  adoption  would  represent  the  acceptance 
of  only  a  tiny  part  of  an  inspiring  program  for  economic  re- 
habilitation that  the  agricultural  engineers  have  been  busily 
drafting  for  years.  Words  like  i^astics,  chemurgy.  and  many 
others,  coined  in  the  laboratories  of  the  scientists,  are  be- 
ginning to  spell  out  the  magic  sesame  that,  to  me  at  least, 
seems  destined  to  open  the  door  upon  a  new  prosperity  that 
win  be  enduring  and  stabilized. 

I  wish  to  add  Just  one  more  thought  in  concluding.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  recovery  program  would  be  greatly 
aided  by  a  central  planning  body — a  group  which  would  be 
established  to  plan  and  direct  rather  than  to  govern. 


Purely  an  advisory  board,  such  a  group  should,  I  believe,  be 
represented  by  business,  labor,  and  Government  and  should  be 
chosen  by  their  own  selected  groups. 

The  purpose  of  this  board  would  be  to  effect  a  national 
economy  for  the  people  of  the  Nation  so  tliat  full  utilization 
of  our  national  resources  would  result.  This  board,  as  I 
envisage  it,  would  also  present  factual  statistics  to  those  who 
control  the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  in  order  that  Idle  capital. 
Idle  :and,  and  idle  manpower  could  be  put  to  work  for  the 
continued  growth  of  our  country. 


The  Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KE>rnjCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1940 


ADDRESS  OP  THE  PANAMANIAN  AMBASSADOR 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  evening  of  April  20  there 
was  held  In  Washington  the  fifth  annual  dinner  reunion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington.  The  society's 
membership  is  made  up  of  old-timers,  that  is  to  say.  of 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  and  near  Washing- 
ton, who,  in  varjring  capacities,  participated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  President  of  the  society,  and 
Chairman  of  the  occasion,  was  our  former  colleague.  Hon. 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  for  10  years  the  Representative  from 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  district.  During  the  construction  period 
of  the  great  Isthmian  waterway  Mr.  Thatcher  served  several 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Administration  (Governor) 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  guest  of  honor  and  principal  speaker 
at  the  dinner  reunion  was  the  able  and  popular  Ambassador 
from  Panama  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Jorge  K  Boyd. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  Ambassador,  on  behalf 
of  the  President  and  Government  of  Panama,  and  because 
of  the  considerations  stated  by  him.  presented  to  Mr. 
Thatcher  the  diploma  and  insignia  of  the  Order  of  Balboa — a 
distingiiished  honor,  Indeed — for  the  bestowal  of  which  the 
recipient  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated. 

As  regards  Dr.  Boyd.  It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  certain 
Important  contacts  or  assocations  he  hsis  with  our  country. 
First,  his  grandfather.  Archibald  Boyd,  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  made  his  final  home,  and  married  in, 
Panama.  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  California  gold 
rush.  In  cooperation  with  his  brother  James,  he  founded 
the  Star  and  Herald  in  Panama,  and  this  newspaper  sui"vives 
to  this  day  as  one  of  the  leading  publications  of  Central 
America.  Next,  the  Ambsissador's  attractive  and  popular 
helpmate  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  the  former  Miss  Elizabeth 
Boiling,  niece  of  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Under  leave  accorded,  the  address  Is  herewith  Included: 

Blr.  Chairman,  dlstlngxilshed  friends,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
make  any  speech  here  this  evening.  It  not  being  usual  nor  c\is- 
tomary  to  make  speeches  In  family  gatherings,  and  we  really  are 
congregated  around  this  table  a«  members  of  the  Panan~>a  American 
family. 

However,  I  am  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of  chatting  with  you 
Informally,  not  as  the  Ambassador  of  my  country  but  as  the  true 
friend  of  aU  of  you  who  have  contributed  so  much  personally  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  United  States  while  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  the  most  Intimate  and  cordial  relations 
between  our  two  peoples.  Above  aU.  may  I  express  to  you  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  the  thoughtful  and  gracious  invitation  to  be 
your  guest  at  this  beautiful  retinlon. 

In  these  troublesome  moments  through  which  the  world  la 
panlng.  due  to  the  abuse  of  power  and  utter  lack  of  respect  for 
the  law  of  nations  on  the  Old  Continent,  it  Is  most  gratifying 
to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  be  enjoying 
all  the  constitutional  rights  that  guarantee  their  liberty,  freedom, 
Uves.  and  personal  possessions.  It  Is  niost  fitting  to  make  a  short 
review  on  this  occasion  of  the  traditional  peaceful  history  of 
Panama  and  of  its  continuous  policy  of  international  cooperation. 
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Ever  since  the  cclinlal  days  when  the  peoples  of  the  nelcihborln;^  I 
republics  were  fighting  bloody  battles  against  the  Spanish  armies 
In  Central  and  South  America,  Panama  obtained  Its  independence 
without  any  bloodshed  and  In  a  peaceful  manner,  due  to  the 
Bagaclty  of  Its  leaders  It  Joined  spontaneously  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  In  order  to  form  a  big  nation  with  Ecuador  and  Venezuela. 

For  the  first  time  In  this  continent.  In  the  year  1826.  the  Congress 
of  Panama  was  convoked  by  Simon  Bolivar   to  proclaim  the  Ideal 
of  cooperative  peace  by  means  of  a  system  of  International  unity    i 
unparalleled   In   history,   and   Invitations  were   sent  to  all   of   the   ; 
American    nations   to   take    part    in    its   deliberations.     It   directed 
the  establishment  of  the  organism  which  was  to  settle  by  peaceful 
means   any   discords   or   disputes   that    might    arise    between   them-    , 
selves      In  other  words,  for  the  first  time  the  principles  of  arbitra-    j 
tlon  were  proposed. 

Also,  the  notion  of  a  League  of  American  Nations  to  defend  ' 
themselves  by  Joint  action  rtgainst  any  possible  European  terrl- 
tor.al  ambitions  that  might  threaten  their  peace  was  discussed. 
This  conference  led  to  what  later  on  has  come  to  be  the  actual 
Pan  American  Union  of  American  Republics,  whose  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  existence  we  have  celebrated  on  the  14th  of  this  month, 
and  it  also  served  as  a  basis  for  the  League  of  Nations  that  today 
sits  in  Geneva 

Unfortunately,  the  doctrine  of  pan-Americanism  therein  advo- 
cated did  not  flnJ  fcitlle  ground  among  the  rest  of  the  young 
rations  of  this  hemisphere  until  a  very  short  time  ago.  Follow- 
ing the  Congress  of  Panama  a  period  of  unrest,  foreign  aggression, 
and  Inter-Amerlcan  wars  took  place.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
France  invaded  Mexico,  civil  war  was  ravaging  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  there  was  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

The  spirit  of  American  unity  had  died  away,  and.  In  order  to 
revive  it,  James  G.  Blaine  called  the  Congress  In  Washington,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Pan  American  Republics  was  created,  which 
has  been  working  tirelessly  to  foment  trust  and  understanding 
between  all  the.se  countries;  but  it  was  not  until  the  recent  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers  of  Panama  of  September  1939  that 
there  was  realized  the  necessity  of  unity  of  IdeiUs  and  policies. 
It  was  at  this  congress  that  there  was  established  for  the  first 
time  the  effective  effort  in  practical  form  of  true  continental  soli- 
darity of  the  21  American  republics,  and  there  was  unanimously 
approved  the  determination  to  act  as  one  nation  in  the  defense 
of  each  other  j.galnst  any  outsider. 

Due.  In  great  part,  to  the  broad-mindedness  and  brotherly  atti- 
tude of  the  lllu&trous  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States.  Pan 
Amerlcanum.  that  is  to  say,  inter-American  unity,  is  no  longer  a 
phcphecy  nor  a  dream,  but  a  reality. 

We  are  all  identified  in  the  necessity  of  holding  together  In 
the  defense  of  our  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity.  Conti- 
nental public  opinion  has  resolutely  reached  the  conclusion  that 
although  in  America  there  does  not  exist  the  germs  of  hatred, 
terror.  Jcaloueles.  and  narrow-minded  nationalisms,  but  the  spirit 
of  generosity  and  of  peace,  the  only  way  In  which  to  maintain 
our  democracies  and  the  peace  of  otir  continent  Ls  by  being  pre- 
pared, and  by  presenting  a  common  front,  so  that  If  one  of  the 
21  American  democracies  should  ever  be  attacked,  the  other  20 
wlU  Join  in  its  defense.  The  unity  of  the  Americas  means  their 
safety. 

Again  turning  back  to  the  Isthmus  and  Its  generous  desire  to 
serve  the  world,  in  1903.  when  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty,  nego- 
tiated between  the  United  States  and  Colombia  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  was  not  ratified  by  the  Colombian 
Senate,  the  populations  of  the  Isthmus  rose  as  one  man  and  sep- 
arated from  that  sister  nation  whom  It  had  spontaneoiisly  Joined 
when  It  separated  from  Spain,  and  resolved  again  to  assume  the 
direction  of  its  own  destinies. 

The  new  republic  was  then  formed,  again  without  any  blood- 
shed, which  was  the  traditional  peaceful  attitude  of  the  Pana- 
manian people.  A  new  treaty  was  negotiated  with  their  older 
sister  of  the  north  for  the  construction  of  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world,  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  colos- 
sal enterprise.  It  became  the  true  and  only  ally  of  this  great 
country. 

In  this  tremendous  undertaking,  all  of  you  have  taken  part,  more 
or  less,  to  the  honor  of  both  nations,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world  at  large.  It  is  a  very  happy  tho\ight  to  congregate  annually 
Jn  the  Capital  of  the  largest  democracy  on  earth  to  commemorate 
that  achievement.  Your  names  have  been  written  with  indelible 
Ink  for  posterity,  and  we  are  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  your  patri- 
otic contribution 

To  carry  out  this  heavy  task  you  have  faced  almost  Insurmount- 
able obstacles,  fighting  not  only  against  rival  commercial  Interests, 
but  against  nature  Itself.  You  have  contributed  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  a  line  of  mountains  Into  an  artery  of  communication 
that  has  shortened  long  distances  from  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
world  to  our  American  shoree;  and  you  have  converted  an  unhealthy 
region  Into  a  healthy  resort,  free  from  tropical  diseases. 

Yellow  fever  is  now  unheard  of;  and  the  sanitary  conditions  are 
such  that  Panama  is  today  the  center  where  people  from  Central 
and  South  America  go  to  recover  their  impcverished  health,  and 
to  obtain  the  best  and  most  advanced  medical  treatment  for  all 
kinds  of  Illnesses.  Among  the  first  scientific  men  who  discovered 
the  origin  of  the  malignant  yellow  fever  was  General  Gorgas.  who 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  during  the 
construction  era.  Tills  plague  was  brought  to  our  shores  from 
other  ports,  the  Panamanian  people  being  Immune  to  It;  and  It 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  French  enterprise. 


-  The  rivalry  of  commercial  Interests.  I  repeat,  threatened  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  this  waterway.  Powerful  organizations — It  was 
alleged — lured  away  almost  every  Chief  Engineer  who  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Its  construction,  and  it  was  only  through  the  tenacity  and 
wisdom  of  the  great  American  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  It 
was  finally  carried  to  its  conclusion,  by  charging  the  Army  with  the 
task,  not  only  of  achieving  this  engineering  feat,  but  of  organizing 
Its  administration  in  such  an  efficient  manner  that  not  a  single 
case  of  graft  or  any  scandal  has  ever  been  heard  of.  To  all  this  work 
the  civilian  forces  contributed  In  the  largest  degree. 

To  the  American  people,  then — civilian,  as  well  as  to  units  of  the 
Army — is  due  the  success  of  the  greatest  waterway  of  history. 

Among  us  here  tonight  we  have  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
president  of  your  society.  As  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, and  chief  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
during  construction  years,  he  |>erformed  his  duties  in  a  creditable 
manner.  Included  among  them  were  the  representation  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  and  the  Canal  work  in  their  relationships 
with  the  Government  of  Panama.  After  the  completion  of  his 
period  of  Isthmian  service,  and  return  to  his  country,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  new  and  Important  obligations  as  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  his  State  of  Kentucky,  he  continued — and  he  yet 
continues,  with  all  the  means  in  his  power — to  strengthen  the 
friendly  bonds  that  unite  our  two  nations. 

In  Congress  he  sponsored  and  procured  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  that  brought  about  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  permanent  ferry  across  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  building  of 
the  modern  roadway  extending  from  the  western  terminus  of  the 
ferry  through  the  Canal  Zone.  These  works  bear  his  name,  and 
the  Thatcher  Perry  and  Thatcher  Highway  constitute  vital  links  In 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  highway,  whose  completion  will  mark  a  new 
and  important  step  in  the  promotion  of  Inter-Amerlcan  relation- 
ships. Also  he  was  the  author  in  Congress  of  the  act  creating  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  located  in  the  city  of  Panama,  and 
which  is  becoming  one  of  the  outstanding  institutions  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  tropical  disease.  It  is 
thus  serving  the  entire  world.  In  these  and  In  many  other  ways 
he  has  endeavored  always  to  promote  the  friendly  and,  I  should 
say,  fraternal  relations  that  exist  not  only  between  oxir  two 
Governments  but,  as  well,  between  our  two  peoples. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  Panama,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  new  Republic,  who  was  In  office — first  as  President 
and  afterward  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs — during  the 
period  that  Congressman  Thatcher  served  in  the  Canal  2Jone.  and 
who  had  the  highest  regard  for  his  integrity,  honesty,  broadminded- 
ness,  and  intelligent  work,  has  charged  me  with  the  very  pleasant 
duty  of  delivering  to  this  eminent  American  the  high  distinction 
of  the  well-deserved  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Vasco  Nufiez  dc 
Balboa.  In  Its  degree  of  Comendador  con  Placa.  with  which  the 
Government  of  Panama  rewards  the  virtues  of  distinguished  citizens. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  me.  another  son.  to  deliver  to  my 
dear  friend  Mr.  Thatcher  the  insignia  and  corresponding  diploma 
with  sincere  congratulations  for  this  high  distinction. 


One  Man's  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  30.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CATHOLIC  TELEGRAPH -REGISTER 


Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  April  26,  of  this  year, 
there  appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Catholic  Tele- 
graph-Register, of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  an  editorial  which  I 
think  every  American  should  read. 

It  expresses  my  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  is  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  which  can  be  presented  against  a 
third  term  for  any  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

(From  the  Catholic  Telegraph -Register  of  April  26,  19401 

ONK  man's  POWZX 

This  Is  the  age  of  one-man  strong-arm  g^ovemments.  The  most 
notable  products  of  the  times  are  Mussolini.  Hitler,  and  Stalin  among 
the  major  powers.  Smaller  nations,  especially  In  Central  E^irope, 
have  had  their  strong  political  figures  guiding  their  destinies. 
Fortunately  for  their  subjects  and,  perhaps  for  themselves,  not  all 
dictators  have  always  used  their  authority  tjrrannlcally.  But  the 
danger  Is  forever  present  that  the  dictator  will  become  a  tyrant,  the 
more  so  when  his  rule  Is  based  upon  the  Ideology  of  the  absolute 
domination  of  the  totaUtarlan  state. 

Hitler  and  Stalin  are  the  classic  examples  of  the  modem  absolute 
state.     Men  of  little  training  in  the  art  of  ruling,  they  have  ridden 
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to  thp  heights  on  th«  catchwords  of  a  popvUar  enthusiasm  and  main- 
tain their  domination  by  the  ruthless  removal  of  aJl  opposition. 
Their  word  Is  law  even  over  life  Their  closest  associates  must  be 
■acriflced  if  they  are  threau,  real  or  fancied,  to  the  security  of  the 
stat«.  tdentifled  in  the  person  of  the  dictator. 

In  our  own  co\intry  the  growing  centralization  of  power  In  the 
Federal  Oovemnoent  at  Washington  Is  a  disguised  trend  to  place 
more  aiid  more  absolute  authority  In  the  hands  of  one  man  In  the 
posit  Ion  at  Chief  Executive.  In  national  emergencies  we  have 
allowed  temporary  dictatorial  power  to  be  exercised  by  the  admin- 
istration in  control  of  the  Federal  Government.  Such  authority 
has  never  been  wholly  relinquished  once  the  crisis  was  passed. 

We  wonder  what  may  have  been  the  turn  of  events  In  our  own 
country  if  Hughes  had  been  elected  over  Woodrow  WUaon  and  If  Sen- 
ator JoHJfsoN  had  accepted  the  Vice  Presidency  and  had  become 
President  Instead  of  Caivln  Ooolldge.  The  story  of  the  depression 
years  may  have  been  quite  different  if  Al  Smith  had  been  chosen 
President  instead  of  Hoover.  Certainly  we  were  headed  for  some 
let -down  after  the  false  boom  of  the  twenties.  No  President  could 
have  avoided  the  depression,  but  a  Chief  Executive  of  Al  Smith's 
character  would  have  dealt  with  realities  far  differently  than  did 
Hoover. 

The  7  years  of  Roosevelt  have  been,  on  the  whole,  disappointing. 
He  has  enjoyed  mere  power  in  office  than  was  ever  yielded  to  any 
other  President.  After  a  whirlwind  tie^nnlng  that  promlBed  a 
Steady  Qght  against  the  depression  and  the  evils  that  cau«ed  it, 
Roosevelt's  administration  bogged  down.  In  recent  years  the  Presi- 
dent has  seemed  much  more  concerned  about  world  affairs  than 
aixnjt  our  own  domestic  problems.  Temporary  measures  have  been 
prolonged  year  Ijy  year  until  they  seem  permanently  necessary.  The 
powers  so  generously  conferred  on  rulers  to  lead  the  country  back  to 
normal  conditions  are  now  assumed  to  be  the  prerogatives  of 
democratic  representative  government. 

We  are  drifting  rapidly  away  from  otir  precious  heritage  of  free 
cltinens.  If  the  demands  of  the  times  make  it  necessary  that  we 
relinquish  temporarily  some  of  our  rights  owing  to  emergencies,  it 
becomes  all  the  more  urgent  that  wc  give  over  these  rights  to  the 
keeping  of  leaders  of  high  moral  principles.  We  are  facing  another 
crisis  in  a  Presidential  election  year.  Our  duty  as  citizens  Is  to 
Choose  our  best  candidates  for  office. 


Did  Someone  Say  **War  Credits"? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday ,  Aprii  30,  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  WASHINOTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  news  article  indi- 
cates that  oiiT  exports  of  war  materials  are  increasing  rapidly. 
More  and  more  we  are  becoming  an  arsenal  for  certain  war- 
ring nations  of  E^ope.  Our  internal  economy  is  being 
disturbed  to  such  an  extent  that  soon  we  will  hear  the  cry, 
if  we  do  not  hear  muffled  tones  already,  that  an  economic 
collapse  will  befall  the  United  States  if  we  do  not  extend 
credit  to  European  belligerents. 

(nom  the  Waahlorton  Dally  News  of  Aittil  26.  1940) 

XJNtTMB  STATES   KXPOKTS  BOOiM    AS   WAX   GETS    WORSE 

The  war-stimulated  boom  in  foreign  trade  Increased  American 
export*  dtirlng  the  flrrt  3  months  of  1940  to  $1,068,773,000  more 
than  one-third  the  amount  for  all  of  I»39.  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment announced  today. 

Sales  to  foreign  customers  In  the  first  qiiarter  exceeded  this 
country's  purchases  abroad  by  f410.S49.000. 

Demands  for  American  airplanes,  machinery,  chemicals,  raw  cot- 
ton, and  copper,  and  iron  and  steel  products  have  increased  sharply 
since  the  war.  The  United  Statea.  In  the  same  period,  has  In- 
creased its  purchases  of  foreign  crude  rubber,  tin,  and  wool 

With  the  intensification  of  war  in  Europe,  the  reprat  said  the 
sharply  expanded  demand  for  this  country  s  merchandise  continued 
unabated  In  liXarch. 

Although  imports  during  the  first  quarter  failed  to  extend  the 
steady  and  subBtantial  rise  ot  the  wcond  half  of  1839  the  Deport- 
ment said,  the  fact  that  they  exceeded  the  same  period  laat  year 
indicated  a  higher  volume  of  domestic  business  acUTity  than  a 
year  ago. 

Wood-pulp  Imports  dropped  during  March  to  74.000  tons  valued 
•t  (3,500,000.  tbe  smallest  for  any  month  since  AprU  1933.  Most 
Imported  wood  pulp  comes  from  Norway  and  Sweden  and  is  Ren- 
«nUy  uaed  by  Um  American  rayon  industry. 


Shipments  of  agricultural  products  In  the  first  quarter  com- 
prised 23  percent  of  total  exports;  52  percent  of  this  country's 
imports  represented  agricxiltural  products. 

Note  well  that,  although  certain  war  industries  are  thriv- 
ing because  of  war  orders,  the  farmer  is  getting  little  benefit 
at  the  present  time.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  ably  expressed  the 
probable  turn  of  events  if  the  war  in  Europe  continues  in 
the  following  news  article: 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  AprU  26,  1940 J 

ONI    MAN'S    OPINION 

(By  Hugh  8.  Johnson) 

This  is  the  way  to  get  mixed  up  in  other  people's  wars.  First, 
you  sell  them  your  goods.  Ttiey  become  your  best  customer. 
They  make  Jobs  for  your  unemployed  and  dividends  for  your 
stocks.  When  their  purchases  have  become  an  important  part  of 
your  economy,  they  run  out  of  cash. 

Your  business  is  threatened.  They  ask  for  credits  Some  old 
boat  rockers  begin  to  croak  about  this.  Some  say,  "Where  youi 
treasure  Is  there  will  your  heart  be  also.  This  will  surely  compel 
you  to  send  armies  to  protect  your  dollars." 

Your  politicians  reply:  "We  shall  never  send  an  American 
mother's  son  to  bleed  on  fcrelgn  shores."  Your  best  customers 
add:  "We  don't  want  your  military  a.ssl8tance.  You  are  too  far 
away.  Your  efforts  to  equip  and  transport  armies  would  interfere 
with  your  value  to  us  as  a  base  of  supplies." 

The  assurance  of  repayment  of  such  loans  l.s  go  slender  that  no 
private  funds  are  available.  No  one  person  wants  to  risk,  but  If 
Congress  authorizes  the  Treasury  to  loan  a'.I  the  people  will  be 
forced  to  risk  collectively  what  nobody  would  be  willlne  to  risk 
individually.  s  «  «. 

That  is  reckless  statesmanship,  but  by  this  time  hysteria  and 
emotion  have  ousted  both  prudence  and  Judgment. 

Prom  the  l)eglnnlng  of  this  sequence  there  has  been  growing  a 
sloganeering  stup  dlty.  "They  are  fighting  our  war.  They  are  pay- 
ing in  blood.  We  shall  only  pay  in  dollars.  It  Is  the  least  we  can 
do."  When  we  opened  a  credit  of  $3,000,000,000  to  the  Allies  In  the 
World  War.  the  votes  In  the  committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
were  unanimous.  To  the  suggestion  that  Allied  bonds  were  selling 
below  par  the  answer  was.  "All  the  more  necessary  to  loan  them 
this  money  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest  "  When  one 
Congressman  said.  "They  will  use  It  to  retire  private  loans  else- 
where." Answer  was.  "Do  not  limit  or  qualify  the  use  of  this 
rnoney."  When  mutual  guaranties  among  borrowers  was  suggested 
the  reply  was  (prophetically).  "If  we  get  this  money  back  at  all 
•     •     •     we  shall  get  off  cheap." 

Thus,  we  buy  an  interest  In  a  war  we  are  going  to  fleht  with  goods 
and  dollars,  but  not  with  bIcod-"JU8t  a  few  divisions  as  a  SkVn 
and  a  symbol  to  show  the  flag."  w«.cu 

Then  the  going  gets  tough.  We  are  In  to  the  evebrows  on  the 
economic  and  8>-mpathetlc  side.  Our  friends'  backs  are  "at  the 
wau.  The  whole  tune  changes  "Send  us  men.  If  they  havent 
equipment,  send  them  in  their  undershirts  " 

«J??®.  '*5™"^^'  on  "s  become  almost  insulting  to  abandon  our 
organizations  and  commands  and  conscript  men  to  fight  under 
foreign  flags  and  officers.  ^        unaer 

So  we  finance  most  of  the  cost  of  the  war  from  this  point  out 
for  ourselves  and  our  Allies.  We  pack  men  by  The  millions  Mke 
f  "^'"'li:?^"  transports  and  send  them  untralnL  into  battle  We 
are  cursed  for  tjirdiness.  stinginess,  and  tlmidltv  -nTen  comes 
victory,  maybe,  aiid  we  learn  that  we  have  been  foofed  on  the  wTr^« 
Objectives^  The  victors  didn't  share  our  Ideals  ^i?  under  sT^reJ 
treaties  they  take  aU  and  leave  us  nothlng-^nd  then  renu^mS 
all  debts  and  vilify  us  for  even  asking  for  repayment  repudiate 

exStera1eS'^We'«r'^.'!^,n'^^.H'^"  experience,  neither  distorted  nor 
exaggerated.    We  are  going  through  it  again,  step  by  chuckle-hpad.^d 

mothers  son  wUl  be  sent  abroad  "  American 

(pi^eJbJl'LTnl.'''  '°  ""''  '°'^''  "^  *  '°°^  returneth  to  his  foUy- 

Agriculturc  Under  the  New  Deal  and  the  Eflfect  on 

Dairy  Farmers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1940 

MtKILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  objective  of  the 
New  Deal  agricultural  program  has  been  to  raise  farm  prices 
to  parity  levels  and  to  achieve  a  sound  adjustment  of  agri- 
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cultural  production  by  restricting  crop  acreage.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936,  and  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938. 

The  New  Deal  farm  program,  however,  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish this  objective.  In  the  first  place,  prices  cf  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  and  hogs  as  of  August  1939,  or  Just  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe,  were  in  many  instances  as  far  below 
parity  as  they  were  when  the  original  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  was  approved  in  1933.  As  of  August  15.  1939.  corn 
was  only  59  percent  of  parity,  hogs  60  percent,  wheat  49  per- 
cent, and  cotton  56  percent.  Beef  cattle,  a  commodity  which 
was  not  controlled,  was  at  parity. 

Nor  has  the  New  Deal  succeeded  in  controlling  production 
by  restricting  acreage.  Wheat  production  in  1939  was  754,- 
971.000  bushels  compared  with  551.000.000  bushels  in  1933.  a 
prerestriction  year.  Corn  production  in  1939  was  2.619,000,000 
bushels  compared  with  2.399,000,000  bushels  in  1933,  a  pre- 
restriction year. 

Supplies  of  leading  agricultural  commodities  were  also 
larger  in  1939  than  they  were  in  1933.  Total  wheat  supplies 
In  1939  were  1.050.000,000  bushels  compared  with  929.000,000 
bushels  in  1933.  Total  com  supplies  in  1939  were  2.952,000.000 
bushels  compared  with  2.786.000,000  in  1933.  United  States 
supplies  of  commercial  cotton  in  1939  totaled  23,122,000  bales 
as  against  22,541.000  bales  in  1933. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  index  of 
total  agricultural  production — 1924=100 — stood  at  104  in  1939 
as  against  97  in  1933,  an  increase  during  the  7  New  Deal  re- 
striction years  of  11  percent. 

One  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  New  Deal  farm  pro- 
gram, however,  relates  to  the  decline  in  farm  exports.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  percentage  net  exports  are  of 
domestic  production  of  important  agricultural  commodities. 

Percentage    net    exports    are    of    domestic    production    of    specified 
commodities,  5-year  average,  1926-30,  arid  year  1938  ' 


Commodity 


Cotton,  inclu'linR  linters  • 

Wiii-at,  incluiiiiift  tlour . 

Corn,  imluiliiiu  niwJ ._. 

Oats,  including  meal .. 

Kye.  incluiline  flour 

Barlry.  incliidinft  flour  and  malt 

Kicp.  in  U'rms  of  roujrh     

Tobacco,  unnianufai-tured 

Pork,  excluilinK  laril 

Lard,  includicg  neutral  lard 


A  Venice 

1920-30 

(percent) 


M.O 

18.3 

.7 

.8 

29.5 

11.7 

23.5 

33.8 

3.4 

31.6 


1«W» 
(percent) 


28.1 

11.4 

2.6 

.4 

1.4 

3  3 

19  0 

28.8 

.8 

13.7 


•  Years  betrinning  July. 

•  Preliminary. 

•  Crop  years.  Aupust  to  July. 

Source:  Agriculture  Department  appropriation  bill,  1941. 

This  situation  exists  in  spite  of  tremendous  spending  on  the 
part  of  the  New  Deal  for  agriculture.  Total  expenditures  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1933  were  $79,000,000.  com- 
pared with  $1,607,000,000  for  1940.  Total  expenditures  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  agricultural  recovery  for  the 
7  years,  1934  to  1940,  are  estimated  at  approximately 
$6,000,000,000. 

Not  all  farmers,  however,  have  been  equally  favored  in  the 
distribution  of  Government  funds.  In  1936  Secretary  Wallace, 
in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Van- 
tENBERG  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  made  public  the  names  of 
Individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  who  received  in  any  one 
year  benefit  payments  in  excess  of  $10,000.  For  the  3  years 
1933.  1934,  and  1935  combined,  a  total  of  715  persons  or  firms 
received  $36,871,000.  or  an  average  of  $51,567  for  the  3-year 
period. 

Large  payments  were  continued  under  the  1936.  1937.  and 
1938  agricultural  programs.  For  example,  under  the  1938 
conservation  program  14.886  payees  received  over  $1,000,  while 
524  payees  received  over  $5,000,  and  113  payees  over  $10,000. 
Under  the  same  program  2,437,000  payees  received  $40  and 
less,  while  1,251,687  received  $20  or  less.  While  a  limitation 
on  payments  over  $10,000  was  imposed  by  Congress  when  it 


passed  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  this  limita- 
tion only  serves  to  lessen  the  inequality  and  does  nothing  to 
remove  it. 

Great  inequality  also  exists  in  the  distribution  of  Govern- 
ment funds  as  between  farm  products.  For  example,  dairy 
products  are  second  only  to  meat  animals  as  a  source  of  cash 
farm  income.  Yet  dairy  farmers  receive  little  in  the  way  of 
Government  payments.  The  largest  share  of  payments  under 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  go  to  the  wheat,  cotton, 
corn -hogs,  tobacco,  peanut,  and  flax  growers;  and  dairy  farm- 
ers receive  no  parity  pajmients,  which  are  estimated  at 
$236,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

In  my  study  of  parity  payments  I  wrote  to  Mr,  A.  W.  Man- 
chester, director,  northeast  division.  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, requesting  a  tabulation  of  parity  payments  made  for 
the  years  1937,  1938,  and  1939  to  the  approximately  9,000 
dairy  farmers  who  reside  In  the  New  York  Thirty-first  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I 
ask  permission  to  quote  from  his  letter,  addressed  to  me,  of 
April  2,  1940: 

■mis  wlU  acknowledge  your  letter  of  March  27,  in  which  you  re- 
quested a  tabulation  of  parity  payments  made  for  the  years  1937, 
1938,  and  1939  in  the  counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  St.  Lawreiice,  and 
Franklin,  in  New  York  State. 

We  are  informed  from  cur  examining  section  that  no  parity  pay- 
ments have  been  made  to  fanners  in  any  of  these  counties,  for  the 
reason  that  the  crops  on  which  parity  payments  are  made  are  not 
grown  in  them. 

Therefore,  if  the  principle  of  parity  payments  is  right,  it 
is  grossly  unjust  and  unfair  not  to  include  the  production 
of  milk  in  the  list  of  agricultural  occupations  to  be  benefited. 
I  believe  that  dairying  is  the  most  vital  branch  of  the  indus- 
try of  agriculture,  and  yet  the  dairymen  have  faced  a  crisis 
throughout  all  this  New  Deal  spending.  Again,  these  same 
dairy  farmers  are  paying  their  share  in  taxes  for  parity  pay- 
ments, from  which  they  derive  no  benefits. 

In  concluding  let  me  say  there  is  one  way  for  this  Congress 
to  aid  the  farmer,  and  that  is  reduce  his  cost  of  government 
and  thereby  the  heavy  burden  of  ta^^ation  that  he  bears. 


Senator  Wheeler  and  the  Presidency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  30  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ROBERT  BENDINER 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  by  Robert  Bendiner  on  Men  Who  Would  be  President — 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  appearing  in  the  April  27  issue  of  the 
Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Nation  for  April  27,  19401 
Men  Who  Would  Be  Preshjent 

BtmrON    K.    WHEELER 

(By  Robert  Bendiner) 
Motorists  driving  through  Montana  in  the  fall  of  1920  found  the 
roads  lined  with  posters  depicting  a  huge  bloody  hand.  Those  who 
slowed  down  enough  to  read  the  legend  beneath  the  gory  emblem 
may  have  been  reassured  to  learn  that  the  State  was  not  in  the 
grip  of  some  nameless  terror;  that  the  road  signs  were  merely  a 
device  of  the  Republican  Party  and  Anaconda  Copper  to  warn  the 
good  citizens  of  Montana  against  voting  for  that  pro-German, 
wobbly,  anarchl.stlc  Bolshevik  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor.  The  Harding  tidal  wave  enveloped 
Wheeler  as  It  swallowed  up  all  Democrau  in  1920,  but  he  polled 
17.000  more  votes  than  Cox,  the  Presidential  head  of  his  ticket,  and 
displayed  a  political  virtuosity  that  20  years  have  heightened  and 
refined. 
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Brnrrow  K.  Whteuoi  has  what  It  takes  to  make  a  good  gambler — 
the  shrewdness  to  gage  chances  and  the  nerve  to  take  them.  Bold 
enough  to  be  a  naming  liberal  tn  the  early  twenties,  when  only 
"Bolsheviks"  were  liberal,  he  was  daring  enough  to  lead  the  anti- 
RooMvelt  forces  m  the  middle  thirties  when  oiily  "economic  royal- 
Uta"  wer«  anti-Rooaevelt.  In  both  cases  he  staked  his  political 
fortunes  on  a  hunch  that  public  opinion  was  about  to  shift.  His 
hunch  in  the  twenties,  despite  his  Initial  defeat,  was  to  gain  lilm  a 
star  role  In  the  Senate  for  17  years;  his  hunch  In  the  thirties  may 
win  him  or  loae  hJm  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Little  about  BinrroN  Kzndall  Wmn-m  reminds  one  of  his  New 
England  ongtn;  nothing  more.  In  fact,  than  a  hint  of  Massachu- 
setu  In  hla  enunciation.  The  language  Itself  and  the  Wheeler  his- 
tory are  those  of  the  West  In  which  he  has  spent  nearly  40  of  his 
58  years.  Bom  In  the  village  of  Hudson,  the  tenth  son  of  a  des- 
perately poor  Quaker  shoemaker.  WHnxni  managed  during  his 
school  days  to  amass  9750  with  which  to  study  law  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Shortly  before  he  was  to  leave  for  Ann  Arbor  he  lost 
$500  of  his  fortune  In  a  bank  crash  and  had  to  go  on  working 
throughout  his  college  days.  In  1905.  fresh  from  law  school,  he 
moved  on  to  Colorado,  partly  for  his  health,  and  set  out  to  find 
himself  a  practice.  "Neither  at  TeUurlde,  at  Ouray,  or  Montrose — 
In  fact,  nowhere  on  the  western  slope,"  he  says,  "did  they  seem  to 
recognize  my  legal  talents,  so  I  went  my  way  to  Montana." 

Montana  looked  scarcely  more  promising.  Offered  nothing  better 
than  a  blU-ooUectc»-'s  Job  at  $50  a  month  In  Butte,  the  young 
attorney  faced  west  again,  determined  for  no  good  reason  to  try 
his  luck  In  Spokane.  But  toui  poker  sharps  In  search  of  a  sucker 
decided  his  fate  otherwise.  Inveigled  Into  a  session  of  stud,  the 
wandering  lawyer  lost  every  cent  he  had  and  missed  his  train  as  well. 
The  latter  misfortune  hardly  mattered,  however,  since  his  ticket 
was  Included  In  the  last  pot.  In  his  penniless  state  even  the  tSO-a- 
montb  job  looked  good.  He  settled  down  and  in  time  opened  a 
cubbyhcAe  of  his  own. 

Most  of  young  WH^a.ai'a  practice  consisted  of  personal-Injury 
suits  brought  by  miners  against  the  copjjer  companies.  To  stem 
a  growing  dissatisfaction,  the  copper  barons  In  1910  staged  one  of 
their  periodic  fake  "reform"  campaigns.  In  which  the  usual  pro- 
cedure was  to  single  out  an  ardent  champion  of  the  miners,  turn 
his  head  with  the  promise  of  oOkse  and  the  sudden  wealth,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  a  legislator's  salary,  and  then  mold  him  Into 
a  tractable  servant  of  the  companies.  It  usually  worked,  and 
WHeKx.n  must  have  looked  like  a  natural.  He  wasnt.  He  rebelled 
almost  Immediately  against  orders  to  oppose  the  election  of  Thomas 
J  Walsh  for  United  States  Senator.  Walsh  lost,  but  2  years  later 
he  tried  again  and  won.  A  notable  bjrproduct  of  his  victory  was  the 
appointment  of  Bttbton  K.  Wheeles  as  Federal  district  attorney. 

No  respecter  of  precedents.  Whszleb  proceeded  to  set  the  State 
of  Montana  by  the  ears.  His  term  as  Federal  attorney  was  marked 
by  a  spate  of  prosecutions  for  all  the  kinds  of  corruption  that 
flourish  In  a  frontier  society  dominated  by  powerful  absentee  in- 
dustrialists. It  was  a  pCTlod  of  germination  for  the  causes  and 
antipathies  that  were  to  govern  his  future  political  life.  He  started 
out  by  sma/^lng  the  practice  of  using  decoys  to  catch  saloonkeepers 
In  the  act  of  selling  firewater  to  Indians  and  ended  up  by  fighting 
against  the  manner  In  which  the  wartime  espionage  laws  were  being 
applied.  He  repeatedly  refused  to  Indict  "wobblles"  as  such  and 
spoke  out  boldly  against  the  persecution  of  German -Americans. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  opposition  to  American  entry  into  the 
war,  and  was  rash  enough  to  advocate.  In  a  mining  State,  govern- 
ment ownership  of  natural  resources  and  the  railroads.  Small 
wonder  that  his  bid  for  the  govemorsbip  in  1920  was  greeted  with 
the  show  of  bloody  hands. 

One  of  the  chief  Republican  talking  points  in  that  campaign 
was  that  If  WUKBUB  were  elected,  the  mines  would  close.  Wreeles 
lost,  but  a  year  later  the  mines  closed  anyway.  So  when  he  ran 
for  the  Senate  In  1922  the  Republicans  were  hard  put  to  It  for  an 
issue.  The  pendulum  had  begun  to  swing  sway  from  the  fierce 
militarism  of  the  early  post-war  days,  and  the  best  the  local 
O.  O.  P.  oould  offer  was  the  suspicion  that  Wheklxb  wanted  to  In- 
troduce free  love  Into  Montana.  It  wasn't  nearly  enotigh,  and 
he  went  to  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Wksblcb  brought  to  the  Senate  a  brash  pugnacity  which  he  was 
quick  to  put  on  dlq>lay.  On  his  first  day  the  young  man  from 
Montana  had  to  be  told  not  to  smoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 
2  days  later  he  was  overriding  party  whips  to  precipitate  a  first- 
class  row  over  a  committee  assignment.  In  leas  than  a  week  he 
had  established  himself  as  a  scrapper  and  the  despair  of  his  ad- 
visers: within  3  months  he  was  spokesman  for  a  group  of  "New 
Democrats."  correepondlng  roughly  to  the  La  Poiirm  grcup  among 
the  Republicans.  By  the  end  of  his  first  session  he  had  dug  deep 
into  the  noLsoDie  doings  of  the  Ohio  gang  and  had  greased  the 
chute  for  Its  ultimate  retirement  from  public  life. 

Mr.  Smith  going  to  Washington  could  not  have  asked  for  a 
more  perfect  target  than  the  looting  apparatus  that  was  the  Hard- 
ing administration.  The  "TJttle  Green  House  on  K  Street,"  where 
Attorney  General  Daugherty  and  his  chief  henchman.  Jess  Smith, 
directed  fleecing  operations  amounting  to  millions,  was  history's 
gift  to  BtnrroN  K.  Whcblxr.  His  demand  for  an  Investigation  was 
$  speech  that  P^ul  Y.  Anderson  described  as  "an  attack  so  savage 
that  even  the  Senate  flinched."  Senator  Willis,  of  Ohio,  pleaded 
that  the  Attorney  General  was  "as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth." 
but  WRZKLsa  carried  the  day  He  was  made  prosecutor  for  a  con- 
gnmioxial  committee  ol  invesUgatloa. 


WHKXL.KB  did  his  work  well.  Before  the  first  echo  of  his  challenge 
hit  the  public  ear  Jess  Smith  was  dead — ostensibly  a  suicide 
though  some  think  that  he  was  murdered;  before  the  last  echo 
faded  away  four  principals  of  the  Ohio  gang,  as  well  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fall,  had  found  their  way  to  Federal  penitentiaries, 
and  the  easygoing  President  of  the  United  States  had  died  in  an 
odor  that  could  hardly  be  called  one  of  sanctity. 

Before  Daugherty  finally  abandoned  the  Little  Green  House  on  K 
Street  he  managed  to  make  himself  something  of  a  nuisance  to 
Whkelxb.  Since  there  eeemed  no  other  way  of  stopping  the  Mon- 
tana Menace,  Daugherty  combed  the  Wheeleb  record  for  something 
that  would  discredit  him.  Secret  Service  men  under  the  command 
of  W.  J.  Burns  went  to  work  on  the  case;  at  one  time  29  of  them 
were  on  the  scene  in  Montana.  The  net  result  of  their  prowUng 
was  a  charge  that  Wheeleb  had  accepted  a  fee  for  using  his  Infiu- 
ence  as  a  Senator  to  obtain  oil  concessions  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment for  a  friend  and  client.  Wheklek  had.  In  fact,  acted  in 
behalf  of  a  client  named  Campbell,  who  was  an  oil  promoter,  but 
had  limited  his  activity,  he  said,  to  representing  the  man  in  a  suit 
brought  In  the  State  courts  of  Montana.  He  was  promptly  cleared 
by  the  Senate,  but  the  Department  obtained  an  Indictment  against 
him  In  Montana  In  April  1924.  Jvist  In  time  to  embarrass  him  in  his 
campaign  as  La  Follette's  running  mate  on  a  third-party  ticket. 
The  case  came  to  trial  the  following  April,  and  the  jury  took  two 
ballots — one  to  go  cut  to  lunch  and  one,  after  13  minutes'  delibera- 
tion, to  acquit  Wheeleb. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  traditional  American  liberalism 
Whkxlsb  goes  to  the  1940  convention  with  a  cleaner  political  record 
than  any  Presidential  candidate  has  been  able  to  show  since  the 
La  FDllette  campaign  of  1924.  Antlmllltarlst  to  the  core,  he  hns 
opposed  every  major  arms  appropriation  on  principle  The  No- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  wage-hour  law  had  his  actlv« 
support.  Almost  single-handed  he  pushed  through  the  Public 
Utilities  Holding  Company  Act, with  Its  "death  sentence"  intact, 
though  several  stanch  New  Deal  wheel  horses  had  yielded  to  pre.*?- 
sure  and  even  the  President  wavered.  He  has  always  been  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  tax-the-rlch  school  and  fought  repeatedly  for  the 
highest  possible  relief  appropriations.  He  warmly  supported  the 
Wagner  Act.  Social  Sectirlty.  S.  E.  C,  and  T.  V.  A.,  and  went  along 
on  the  A.  A.  A.  despite  his  antitrust  objections  to  price  flxin,<. 
Aside  from  his  voting  record  and  his  magnificent  Job  on  the  Ohio 
gang,  his  chief  claim  to  senatorial  distinction  is  the  monumental 
work  he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  in  unraveling  the  intricate  railroad  tansrle 

At  first  blush  the  Wrkzlzb  record  vrould  seem  to  establish  him  as 
the  logical  man  to  carry  on  the  New  Deal.  Senator  George  W. 
NoBRis,  leader  of  the  third-term  movement,  looks  upon  Wheelfb 
as  Roosevelt's  only  plausible  alternative.  Yet  a  great  gulf  separates 
him  from  the  new  dealers,  and  It  will  be  bridged  only  If  the  Roose- 
velt lieutenants  conclude  that  they  have  no  other  choice.  In  part 
the  issue  is  personal,  in  part  ideological. 

Whteleb  was  the  first  important  liberal  to  push  FrankMn  D. 
Roosevelt  toward  the  White  House.  He  spotted  the  New  York  Gov- 
ernor as  hie  man  as  early  as  1929  and  worked  hard  to  line  up  the 
Northwest  for  him.  Through  Nobris  he  won  over  the  powerful 
Huey  Long,  who  at  Wheeler's  request  paid  Roopevelt  a  preconven- 
tlon   visit   In    1932   and  later  reported  to  Wheeler:    "I   don't  like 

your  but  I'll  be  for  him."     Six  years  later  Wheeler  was  to 

reflect  bitterly:  "I'm  the  last  man  on  earth  Jim  Farley  and  Roose- 
velt would  let  have  the  nomination." 

Interpretations  differ  as  to  what  happened  between  1932  and  1933 
that  wrought  such  a  chanije  In  the  relations  between  Btr.TON  K. 
WHSKLxa  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     •      •     • 

Whatever  the  personal  factor  Involved,  there  Is  enough  genuine 
difference  between  Wheelers  liberalism  and  the  New  Deal  to  war- 
rant a  breach  on  objective  grounds.  There  are  two  great  areas  of 
oonfilct:  concentration  of  power  In  the  Government  and  fcreign 
affairs.  Wreklkb  is  fully  prepared  for  a  substantial  degree  of 
Government  regulation,  but  he  is  alarmed  at  the  world-wide  trend 
toward  centralized  political  control,  and  It  Is  noteworthy  th.Tt  prac- 
tically every  brush  he  has  had  with  the  administration  has  been  over 
an  Issue  involving  Federal  encroachments  that  he  considered  dan- 
gerous. He  opposed  the  N.  R.  A.  as  Government-epcnscred  price- 
fixing,  fought  the  administration  on  Its  reorganization  bill,  voted 
to  end  the  President's  devaluation  powers,  and  was  with  Borah  In 
every  attempt  to  block  a  Federal  antllynching  law.  The  Issue 
reached  a  cllniax  In  the  fight  over  the  President's  plan  to  perform 
a  blood  transfu.slon  on  the  Supreme  Co\irt — a  fight  that  marked  a 
turning-point  in  Wheeler's  career. 

The  most  skilled  hand  would  find  It  hard  to  disentangle  the  mo- 
tives that  led  Burton  K.  Wheeleb  not  merely  to  oppose  the  Roose- 
velt court-reform  plan  but  to  command  the  forces  of  opposition. 
Never  a  believer  in  Judicial  Impeccability,  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
social  passions  that  throbbed  beneath  the  black  robes.  He  believed 
thoroughly  that  the  Supreme  Court's  measuring  rod  of  constitution- 
ality was  a  slide  rule,  and  he  knew.  too.  that  the  current  Court  was 
rapidly  choking  the  breath  out  of  the  New  Deal,  most  of  which  he 
himself  believed  vital  to  the  country's  welfare  Yet  long  before  the 
rip  tide  of  opposition  had  set  In  Wheeleb  waded  out  and  attacked 
with  a  savagery  he  had  hitherto  reserved  for  the  Daughertys  and  iha 
Falls.  On  the  death  of  Senator  Robinson.  Democratic  majority 
leader,  which  Wheeler  attributed  to  the  strain  brought  on  by  the 
battle  over  the  Court,  he  became  almost  hysterical.  "I  beseech  the 
Pmlde&t  to  drop  this  Court  fight, '  he  exclaimed,  "lest  be  appear  to 


fight  against  God."  I  believe  that  Whekleb  was  genuinely  moved 
by  what  he  conceived  to  l>e  the  dangerous  casuistry  and  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  President's  plan.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
apparent  in  his  slavishness  to  theoretical  purity  signs  of  personal 
rancor — and  somethintc  of  a  holy  satisfaction  in  being  able  at  last 
to  pitch  Into  the  administration  for  the  kind  of  dcviousness  he  had 
lone  suspected  but  never  openly  encountered.  To  satisfy  his  own 
frequently  expressed  conviction  that  "judicial  oligarchy"  was  a  bad 
thing  for  the  country  he  offered  a  constitutional  amendment  where- 
by Congress,  following  a  general  election,  could  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
override  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  But.  as  many  who  had  no  Icve 
for  the  Roosevelt  plan  pointed  out.  It  might  take  10  or  15  years  to 
get  an  amendment  ratified  by  three-fotuths  of  the  States,  assuming 
Congress  could  agree  on  one.  In  the  meantime,  what  would  become 
of  the  New  Deal — and  of  the  country?  To  which  Wheeler  replied, 
"The  trail  of  true  progresslvlsm  Is  long,  but  It  Is  right." 

Whether  or  not  Wheelxr  wanted  to  conunand  the  antl-court-plan 
forces,  the  leadership  was  forced  upon  him.  The  enemies  of  "that 
man"  would  not  overlook  the  opporttinlty  of  having  a  crusade 
against  him  led  by  a  sworn  progressive.  As  a  result  Wheeler  soon 
found  himself  In  a  weird  position.  The  copper  moguls,  who  had 
detested  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  fiooded  his  office  with  sticky 
congratulations.  Editorials  appeared  In  the  most  primitive  Repub- 
lican papers  lauding  him  as  the  "man  who  saved  the  country." 
He  even  received  letters  commiserating  with  him  on  the  publication 
of  a  newspaper  picture  of  his  daughter  snapped  in  the  act  of  pass- 
ing out  C.  I  O  leaflets  to  Government  employees.  And  acquaint- 
ances asked  him  what  they  were  expected  to  say  when  Wall  Street 
men  who  had  always  called  him  a  Bolshevik  remarked.  "What  a 
wonderful  fellow,  your  Senator  Wheeleb!"  Conversely,  the  tributes 
of  Anaconda  and  the  blessings  of  the  Liberty  League  sat  poorly  on 
the  chests  of  Wheeler's  working  friends  back  home.  Prom  Dillon 
came  the  bitter  complaint:  "We  find  you  In  bed  with  Hoover,  Mills. 
Mellon.  Morgan,  and  others  right  down  to  the  little  torles  who  tried 
to  mob  you  years  ago."  Wheeler  had  Indeed  been  mobbed  In  Dillon 
back  in  the  1920  campaign,  but  the  reference  was  Infellcltovis;  It 
enabled  Whefler  to  remind  his  critics:  "When  I  was  driven  out  of 
your  town,  you  did  not  have  backbone  or  nerve  enough  -to  stand 
up  and  protest."  As  for  his  new  admirers,  Wheeleb  says  he  Is 
"realistic"  and  confidently  predicts  they  will  run  for  cover  before 
he  is  through. 

Wheeixb's  leadership  In  the  Court  battle  and  his  almost  rabid 
Isolationism  combined  to  draw  on  him  a  withering  fire  from  the 
left,  which  the  current  bear  hugs  of  John  L.  Lewis  and  a  shift  to 
Isolation  in  certain  leftist  quarters  have  only  now  begun  to  damp 
down.  Most  vocal  in  the  left  opposition  has  been  former  Represent- 
ative Jerry  OConnell,  whom  Wheeleb  helped  to  beat  for  reelection 
In  1938.  O'Connell's  Montana  Liberal  keeps  up  a  hysterical  drum- 
fire of  personal  attacks  on  the  Senator's  Integrity  which  are  chiefly 
a  rehash  of  accusations  first  served  up  by  the  puppets  of  Mr. 
Daugherty.     •      •      • 

Much  of  the  ammunition  used  by  O'Connell  and  other  left-wing 
foes  of  Wheeler  consists  of  the  assertion  that  he  has  "sold  out  to 
Anaconda."  No  evidence  has  ever  been  offered  in  support.  His 
voting  record  down  to  date,  particularly  on  labor,  has  not  been 
calculated  to  give  copper-mine  ovimers  or  any  other  vested  inter- 
ests the  least  comfort.  Wheeler  critics — even  the  New  Republic — 
point  to  his  opposition  to  the  Hull  reciprocal-trade  program  as  a 
sign  that  he  is  wearing  the  Anaconda  livery.  The  reverse  is  true. 
Anaconda  has  heavy  stakes  in  Chilean  copper.  A  reciprocal -trade 
treaty  means  that  Anaconda  can  bring  Its  Chilean  copper  to  New 
York  for  less  than  it  can  market  the  top  of  Its  Montana  mines. 
On  the  other  hand.  Montana  miners  have  a  sllding-wage  scale  and 
see  no  advantage  at  all  In  a  declining  price  for  their  product. 
Much  of  this  sell-out  talk  has  died  down  since  the  fiery  Court- 
fight  days,  and  if  Wheeler  recently  has  not  been  the  butt  of  the 
Anaconda  press,  the  most  likely  explanation  Is  that  his  enemy 
wisely,  and  traditionally,  adopted  the  policy,  "If  you  can't  lick 
him.  Join  him  " 

Some  of  the  bad  blood  between  Wheeleb  and  Roosevelt  has  sub- 
sided, and  Wheeleb  Is  doing  his  best  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
Two  years  ago  he  was  telling  audiences  that  he  wouldn't  support 
his  own  brother  for  a  third  term.  Now  he  says  he  will  support 
Roosevelt  again  if  he  seeks  a  third  term,  but  he  hopes — and  be- 
lieves— the  President  won't.  Not  only  does  he  oppose  a  third 
term  on  principle,  but  he  believes  It  would  be  politically  unwise 
on  Roosevelt's  part,  and  has  told  him  so.  The  trend  is  to  the 
rlpht.  he  argues,  and  even  If  Roosevelt  were  elected,  the  country 
v/ould  plague  him  with  a  still  more  conservative  Congress  than  the 
Seventy-sixth.  For  that  reason  he  doesn't  think  the  strategy  would 
be  worth  the  sacrifice  of  principle  Involved.  Nevertheless,  if  that 
is  the  way  things  work  out.  he  will  go  along  "rather  than  weaken 
the  liberal  group  in  the  party" — a  consideration  that  did  not 
disturb  his  fight  for  the  principle  of  an  "Independent  Judiciary." 

Concerning  his  own  chances,  Wheeleb  Is  a  bit  coy.  "If  they 
handed  me  the  nomination  on  a  sliver  platter  and  a  certificate  of 
election  with  it."  he  says.  "I'd  be  pretty  worried."  If  Roosevelt 
abandons  the  field,  it  may  well  be  that  the  58-year-old  Montanan 
with  the  shambling  gait,  the  frank  tongue,  and  the  eternal  cigar 
^nll  have  something  to  "worry"  about.  To  be  sure  he  committed 
the  cardinal  sin  of  party  irregularity  In  1924,  and  he  comes  from  a 


State  that  has  only  foiu-  electoral  votes,  but  In  the  Internecine  war 
in  the  Democratic  Party.  Wheeler  Is  the  only  big  figure  with  friends 
in  both  camps.  His  conduct  In  the  court  fight  and  his  veiled 
antipathy  toward  a  third  term  have  made  him  the  favorite  of  large 
sections  of  antl-Roosevclt  Democrats  without  costing  him  the  sup- 
port which  a  lifetime  of  prolabor  activity  has  won  for  him  from 
the  trade  unions.  The  violent  courtship  of  John  L.  Lewis  has  made 
Green  a  bit  sour,  but  Wheeler  Is  experienced  enough  not  to  throw 
himself  into  the  Lewis  embrace,  particularly  since  he  is  more  than 
a  little  suspicious  that  the  C.  I.  O.  chieftain  Is  using  him  merely 
as  a  reminder  to  the  Roosevelt  forces  that  there  are  other  places 
to  go.  The  railway  brotherhoods  are  Wheeler's  for  the  a;klng.  As 
for  Montana's  puny  electoral  vote.  Wheeler  men  will  tell  you  that 
Montana  shares  Whecler  with  the  whole  replon  of  the  Mountain 
States,  which  means  30  votes,  and  that  he  can  count  on  entering 
the  convention  with  no  fewer  than  125  pledged  delegates.  His 
Eland  against  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties  and  his  long  fight  for  a 
parity  price  act,  coupled  with  farm-debt  adjustment,  make  him  a 
better  bet  in  the  Farm  Belt  than  Cordell  Hull. 

Wheeler's  bitterness  In  the  Court  fight,  the  loose  charges  that 
he  has  cold  out  to  Anaconda,  the  row  with  O'Connell.  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Thorkelson  have  all  served  to  surround  him  with 
a  fog  of  doubt  and  vague  mistrust  as  far  as  liberals  are  concerned. 
But  his  voting  record,  his  speeches,  and  his  remarks  in  the  course 
of  a  recent  talk  I  had  with  him  convince  me  that  neither  Hull  ncr 
McNutt  nor  any  other  candidate  with  half  a  chance  wcu'd  carry 
on  as  much  of  the  New  Deal.  "The  social  reforms  that  have  been 
inaugurated  by  this  administration,"  he  told  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  "have  my  hearty  approval."  Social  security. 
T.  V.  A.,  wage-hour  legislation,  "s.  E.  C,  and  Government  relief  for 
the  unemployed  would  all  be  safe  under  Wheeler.  Civil  liberties 
would  probably  be  guarded  with  a  zeal  never  before  seen  In  this 
country.  All  Wheeler's  experience  has  developed  In  him  a  de- 
testation of  secret  police.  He  has  been  hostile  to  the  F.  B.  I.  ever 
since  the  Daugherty  days  and  is  even  now  engaged  In  an  Investiga- 
tion of  wire  tapping  by  that  agency. 

Wheeleb  was  widely  reported  as  having  told  the  Congrees  of 
American  Industry  that  he  favored  a  balanced  budget,  but  he  went 
on  to  remark  that  "periods  of  national  emergency,  such  as  we  have 
been  experiencing,  put  the  possibility  of  a  balanced  budget  beyond 
the  pwwer  of  either  a  liberal  or  a  conservative  administration." 
And  privately  he  affirms  with  even  more  conviction  that  as  long 
as  we  have  10,000.000  unemployed,  the  Government  must  continue 
Its  spending  policy. 

His  thoughts  on  unemployment  have  more  conviction  than 
clarity.  He  believes  that  people  who  want  to  work  and  are  given 
no  opportunity  are  "entitled  to  Government  relief."  but  they  have 
"a  greater  right — a  divine  right — the  right  to  a  Job."  And  "either 
private  Industry  must  employ  them  or  the  Government  will." 
When  I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  In  the  face  of  this  most  crtish- 
Ing  of  all  problems,  he  admitted  that  he  was  at  a  loss.  "I  owe  my 
people  more  than  demagogy."  he  said.  "I  can't  go  to  them  with  a 
panacea."  If  elected  President,  he  would  call  outstanding  business 
and  labor  leaders  Into  an  immediate  conference.  He  wou'd  say. 
particularly  to  business,  "You  have  been  knocking  everjrthlng  the 
New  Deal  tried  to  do.  What  do  you  want?  What  do  you  think 
can  be  done?" 

Where  Wheeleb  breaks  most  sharply  with  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration— and  the  breach  Is  probably  enough  to  lose  him  any  hope 
of  administration  support — Is  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy.  He  is 
profoundly  against  American  participation  in  the  war  under  any 
circumstances  short  of  an  invasion  of  this  country  and  against  any 
steps  that  might  lead  to  such  participation.  Would  he  have  the 
United  states  take  any  part  in  the  jDeace?  He  doesn't  think  we 
would  have  a  place  at  the  peace  table  without  having  engaged  In  the 
war.  but  he  would  be  willing  to  have  us  take  part  in  an  international 
conference  for  economic  reconstruction  after  the  war.  In  fact,  he 
would  like  to  see  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  go  as  an  American  represen- 
tative, along  with  a  Republican  or  two,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
Wilson's  sad  experience.  He  is  too  antagonistic  toward  the  Nazis  to 
consider  himself  neutral  In  thought;  anti-British  though  he  admit- 
tedly is,  he  would  like  to  see  the  Allies  win.  But  he  would  not  like 
to  see  them  subjugate  Germany.  Along  with  his  passionate  Isola- 
tionism goes  a  dangerous  naivete  concerning  foreign  affairs.  He 
spoke  to  me  of  the  possibilities  of  Britain's  accepting  a  Goering  peace, 
and  intimated  that  such  an  eventuality  would  not  be  entirely  dis- 
tasteful to  him. 

Ettrton  K.  Wheeler  is  not  a  great  statesman,  nor  does  he  think 
of  himself  as  one.  He  is  a  politician  with  principles.  If  he  lacks 
the  sense  of  history  of  a  Roosevelt  cr  a  Wilson,  he  Is  likewise  free  of 
their  willingness  lo  be  devious  In  the  present  for  the  sake  of  future 
gains.  He  is  extremely  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  and  rather  than 
attempt  to  mold  It  and  give  It  direction  he  is  for  sounding  it  out 
and  conciliating  it  at  every  turn  If  a  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Is  good  medicine  but  hard  to  get  down,  the  patient  should  be 
cajoled  and  given  small  doses,  he  believes,  until  he  Is  used  to  It  and 
ready  for  stronger  treatment.  Wheeler  would  slew  the  tempo  of 
the  New  Deal,  a  policy  which  might  mean  a  breathing  spell  for  the 
patient  but  which,  that  tempo  being  what  it  is.  might  mean  rigor 
mortis  for  the  doctor.  The  risk  Is  great,  but  when  it  comes  to  politi- 
cal gambling  few  players  have  a  surer  Land  or  a  cooler  head  than 
BuBTON  Kendall  Wheeleb. 
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or 


HON.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON    MIKE  MONRONEY.  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarfcs  in  the  Record.  I  am  asking  imanimous  consent  to 
incorporate  my  remarks  in  regard  to  the  urgent  need  of  flood- 
control  work  on  the  Washita  River,  made  recently  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Kood  Control,  as  follows: 

Mr  MoNEOKKT.  The  hour  is  late,  and  I  don't  care  to  take  up  too 
much  time  of  the  committee.  You  have  been  very  nice  In  letting 
us  appear  this  lat«. 

I  would  like  to  heartUy  endorse  everything  that  my  colleague. 
Mr  MAsaiMCAix.  has  said  retarding  the  Waahita.  I  think  It  la 
aimoet  the  fofKotten  river,  as  far  as  Oklahoma  la  concerned,  on 
flood  control.  Yet.  m  he  says.  It  affects  the  living  of  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  our  people  and  450,000  acres  of  land. 

Recurring  floods  each  year  cause  an  average  annual  damage  or 
$2  500  000  within  Oklahoma  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  work 
out  any  kind  of  »  flood-control  ptogram  on  the  Washita.  These 
figures  have  been  carefully  complied  and  tabiUated  In  a  report 
by  the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources  Board,  a  State  govern- 
ment bureau.  ^  ^^  -  ^  ♦  *  i 
The  number  of  persons  directly  affected  by  these  floods  total 
250  000  In  addition,  the  devastation  to  aijrlculture  and  business 
will  indeed  afTect  added  thousands  indlrecUy  throvigh  interruption 
of  agricultural  marketing  and  business. 

Because  of  the  suddenness  and  sweep  of  the  Washita  floods,  the 
State  and  counties  affected  continually  have  to  replace  bridges, 
highways,  rtMds.  and  drainage  structure*  as  the  high  water  rushes 
down  the  Waahita  Valley. 

The  Washita  floods,  because  of  the  rapid  fall  of  the  river,  the 
larjre  number  of  big  tributary  streams  that  empty  into  It,  sre 
sudden  and  devastating  Not  only  do  the  floods  thereon  cause 
much  property  damage,  but  In  1937  following  a  cloudburst  In  the 
western  part  of  the  8Ut«  17  persons  lost  theli  lives  In  one  rapid 
smeep  of  the  stream. 

We  have  been  trying  for  18  months  to  get  the  Army  engineers 
report  In,  and  It  was  promised  to  us  as  far  back  as  last  fa'.l. 
I  believe  they  are  working  In  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  we  are  very  hopeful  that  the  system  of  tribu- 
tary dams  that  the  I>partment  of  Agriculture  has  sun,'eyed  and 
planned  for.  win  be  authorized  by  the  Plood  Control  Committee. 
TO  understand  the  necessary  prosTam  on  the  Washita,  one 
should  know  of  the  valuable,  fertile  lards  In  this  valley.  It  flows 
tlirougb  the  richest  farming  country  In  the  State,  and  although 
the  valley  is  considered  narrow,  the  widespread  number  of  farm- 
ers living  therein  Is  great  The  Immenw  value  of  this  fertile 
bottom  land  Is  not  subject  to  the  construction  of  so-called  "main 
stem"  dams.  To  build  a  series  of  two  or  three  main-stem  dams 
would  mundiite  the  richest  portion  of  the  valley. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  good  main-stem  dams,  this  would  cause 
most  experwlve  construction  to  be  undertaken  and  In  the  end 
would  reduce  greatly  the  eultlvatable  acres  In  this  valley. 

All  parties  along  the  Washita  are  agreed  and  have  so  stated  In 
re«>lutions  that  they  do  not  want  a  series  of  "main-stem"  dams. 
They  are  advocating  a  plan,  also  approved  by  the  State  planning 
and  resources  board  and  by  engineers  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  a  series  of  tributary  dams. 

In  the  surveys,  some  20  to  25  tributary  dams  of  varying  size 
have  been  suggested  and  tentative  locations  selected.  These 
tributary  dams  range  from  17.000  acre-feet  capacity  to  the  largest 
of  102.000  acre-feet. 

Because  of  the  geographic  situation,  both  State  and  agrlcul- 
ttiral  engineers  agree  that  these  dams  will  properly  control  the 
flood  waters  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  take  out  of  cultivation 
vast  amounts  of  the  finest  agrlctiltural  land. 

The  converse  is  true,  rather,  in  that  tributary  dams  will  destroy 
little  tillable  land  where  reservoirs  are  located — and  by  building 
them  proper  distances  from  the  Washita  River.  wUI  salvage  thousands 
of  acres  below  the  proposed  dams  new  almost  worthless  because  of 
recurring  tributary  floods  that  occur  from  one  to  three  times  each 
year. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  one  dam  called  Purdy  Dam  on 
Bush  Creek,  one  of  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Washita,  which  en- 
dangers the  city  of  Pauls  Valley  to  a  very  great  extent  becauae  it  is 
at  that  point  in  ihe  low  valley  that  these  two  rivers  converge  and 
should  we  have  a  flood  of  equjd  proportions  on  both  it  would  wipe 
out  the  entire  valley  there. 


PNouenUy  during  heavy  rain*,  portions  of  the  ««»*y-^***  ^fT;^ 
of  pSiviaiey  are  under  water  from  Bush  Creek  alone.  Bhcnnd 
aooZn  Rush  Creek  meet  the  WashiU  River  at  flood  itsge  •t  their 
JuncSSn  xlSa^^ere  would  be  great  loss  of  life.  Uvestock.  and  prop- 
erty damage  ninnlng  into  the  mllliona.  ,  ^    ^    rs^      > 

I  iSwISrsonally  inspected  the  propoeed  site  of  Purdy  Dwn  and 
kiw^lt  tTbTan^  IdeaJlocatlon  for  such  a  tributary  development. 
SS  for  more  than  15  miles  up  the  Buah  Creek  VaUey  oould  be 
redatmed  and  put  Into  valuable  use.  Now  crops  are  destroyed  w 
StrabTthe  sudden  floods  on  the  creek  as  to  render  cultivation 
of  thla  valley  hazardous  and  futile.  ^^„.^„»  «♦ 

0?her  fine  sites  also  have  been  surveyed  by  the  pepart°;f°t  <>' 
Agriculture  and  the  State  planning  and  resources  board  along  a 

■^  my^rolleague.  Mr.  Massingmje,  has  said,  there  is  °o  P?^'o"^ 
Oklahoma  that  produces  better  crops,  more  alfalfa.  *nd  otjer  f arm 
products  than  this  fertile  valley,  and  I  sincerely  ^oP«/»^  I?°  j°X' 
delay  wUl  be  occasioned  than  necessary  before  the  Army  Engmeert 
wiU  be  able  to  have  this  report  for  consideration  of  the  Flood 
Control  Conunlttee.  ,,   wi     «  • 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  M.OOO.OOO  is  now  ayallable  for 
tributary  flood-control  work  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  reluctant  to  undertake  this  work  on  the  Washita,  however, 
without  a  general  authorization  by  the  Congress.  ,  ♦»,     « 

Since  in  order  to  start  actual  work  on  at  least  three  or  tnese 
dams  for  which  money  appears  to  be  already  available  under  pre- 
vlovis  appropriations,  I  respectfully  ask  that  your  committee  Include 
proper  authorization  for  work  to  be  started  on  the  Washita  at  this 
Congress  and  let  us  get  under  way. 

The  people  are  decided  on  the  type  of  control  they  need — this 
plan  has  the  approval  of  two  important  sxirveys,  as  I  have  pointed 
out— namely,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  plan- 
ning and  resources  board  Soon  the  report  of  the  Army  Engineers, 
who  have  delayed  the  transmissal  of  their  report  on  the  Washita, 

will  be  in.  .  ,    ,  ,     ^  ^ 

Because  of  the  need  for  immediate  acticn.  I  sincerely  hope  and 

respectfully  request  that  authorization  be  given  for  this  Important 

work  on  the  Washita. 
I  thank  you  very  much. 


Federal  Hospital  Program 
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or 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OF  OHIO 
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EDITORIAL  BY  DR.  CHESTER  D    SWOPE 


Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  undsr  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Dr.  Chester  D.  Swope: 

(Prom  the  Journal  of  the  American  Osteopathic   Association  for 

March  1940] 

Federal  Hospital  Program 

(By  Chester  D.  Swope.  D.  O.) 

The  fact  that  the  P.  W  A  Is  being  liquidated,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  national  health  bill  Is  temporarily  grounded  on 
the  shoals  cf  election  year  economy,  has  served  to  pare  the  Federal 
health  program  down  to  hoppltal  and  sanitation  aids. 

More  than  20O  applications  for  P  W  A  loans  and  grant-s  for 
hospital  construction  to  cost  In  excess  of  ilOO.OOO.OOO  were  re- 
turned to  public  bodies  last  fall  due  to  lack  of  funds  Since  Its 
establishment  In  1933  P.  W.  A  has  aided  In  the  construction  of 
hospital  projects  sponsored  by  State  and  local  bodies  In  all  the 
48  States  and  Territories.  Involving  743  projects.  2,056  hospital 
buildings,  and  107,849  additional  beds.  The  Federal  share  In  the 
cost  of  those  projects  amounted  to  more  than  $150,000,000  In  out- 
and-out  grants  and  nearly  t26,000.000  In  loans.  In  addition, 
P.  W.  A.  financed  the  construction  of  152  Federal  hospital  and 
sanitarium  projects  for  veterans.  Indians,  the  military  service,  and 
at  Federal  prisons,  representing  some  13.911  beds.  During  the  last 
several  years  lt.<5  program  constituted  35  percent  of  all  hospital 
construction.  The  folding  up  of  P,  W.  A.  now  In  process  obviously 
creates  a  void  in  hospital  construction. 

It  was  In  1938  that  Congress  outlined  the  final  program  of 
P.  W.  A.  It  was  In  that  same  jrear  that  the  President's  Interde- 
partmental Comtmlttee  called  a  National  Health  Conference  In  Wash- 
ington for  the  consideration  of  a  health  program  which  had  been 
propooed  by  the  committee's  technical  conimlttee  on  medical  care. 
One  of  the  proposals  called  for  a  $1,500,000,000  program  of  hos- 
pital construction  and  maintenance  to  be  supported  by  Federal 
grants-in-aid  of  50  percent  of  the  cost.  The  National  Health  bill 
(8.    1630).  was  an  outgrowth  of   the   NaUonal  Health   Conference. 
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It  contains  a  permanent  program  of  Federal -subsidized  hospital 
ronstnictlon  and  maintenance.  The  financial  outlay  neccbsary 
to  implement  the  full-health  progrmm  of  the  bill  is  so  large  and 
has  been  subjected  to  so  much  criticism  that  Its  enactment  piece- 
meal apparmily  is  In  order. 

PRISIDCNT'S    HOSPTTAL    ICZSSAOS 

Characterizing  hospitals  as  "essential  to  physicians  in  giving 
modem  med'cal  service  to  the  people."  and  stating  that  in  addi- 
tion to  improving  health  ser.lces,  attracting;  competent  doctors, 
and  raising  standards  of  medical  care,  the  new  hospitals  would 
provide  "laboratory  and  other  diagnostic  facilities  for  the  use  of 
local  physicians,  as  well  as  accommodations  for  local  health  de- 
partments." President  Roosevelt,  on  January  30.  recommended 
that  Congress  authorize  a  program  for  the  cor«tructlon  and  equip- 
ment of  email  hospitals  In  needy  areas  of  the  country,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  retain  title  in  the  property  and  the  Svirgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  prescribe  the  standards  for 
their  organization,  staff,  and  operation.  He  suggested  that  some 
50  such  hospitals,  each  having  a  100-bed  capacity,  could  be  built 
and  equipped  for  between  seven  and  one-half  and  ten  million 
dollars  To  carry  out  the  President's  suggestion.  Congressman  Lea 
of  California  and  Senator  Wacneb  of  New  York,  for  himself  and 
S.3nator  George  of  Georgia.  Introduced  companion  bills,  each  des- 
ignated as  the  "National  Hospital  Act  of  1940"."  Since  that  time 
two  additional  versions  of  hospital  legislation  have  been  Intro- 
duced under  the  headings  of  the  "Health  Security  Act  of  1940," 
Aside  from  these  three  versions  of  hospital  legislation,  the  hos- 
pital title  of  the  National  Health  bill  is  stUl  pending  before  Con- 
gress. 

'       NATIONAL    HOSPrrAL    BILI. 

The  Lea  and  Wagner  bills  (H.  R.  8240  and  8.  3230)  are  identical 
and  will  be  referred  to  as  the  national  hospital  bill.  This  bill 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  to  build  federally 
owned  and  equipped  hospitals  In  areas  where  needed,  upon  the 
application  of  public  bodies  The  applicants  would  be  required  to 
shew  the  need  for  such  a  hospital,  and  demonstrate  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  that  the 
pppllcant-publlc  body  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  hospital  In 
furnlshini?  services  of  a  satisfactory  quality  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Surgeon  General.  The  hospitals 
vrculd  be  built  and  equipped  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  title 
to  the  physical  property  and  equipment  would  remain  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, When  so  built  and  equipped,  the  Federal  Government 
would  lease  the  hospital  to  the  public  body  for  an  Indefinite 
period,  the  consideration  for  the  lease  being  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  th"  hospital  In  accordance  with  standards  and  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Sureeon  General.  If  at  any  time  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  by  the  applicant  falls  to  meet  such  standards 
Bn,1  rules,  the  Sureeon  General  is  required  to  terminate  the  lease 
upon  6  months'  notice. 

The  Surgeon  General  Is  directed  to  conduct  and  foster  surveys 
regarding  needs  for  hospitalization  and  problems  of  hospital  oper- 
ation In  addition  he  is  required  to  provide  training  and  instruc- 
tion of  personnel  who  will  be  required  in  connection  with  the  hos- 
pitals, to  cooperate  with  State  and  local  health  and  welfare  au- 
thorities and  with  professional  agencies,  and  to  secure  reports  and 
make  Inspections  with  respect  to  professional  service  and  standards 
of  maintenance  of  the  hospitals. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  National  Advisory  Hospital  Council  to 
consist  of  the  Surgeon  General  as  chairman,  and  six  mcml>ers  out- 
standing in  matters  pertaining  to  hospitals  and  public  health,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General.  The  purpose  of  the  coun- 
cil would  be  to  advise  the  Surgeon  General  In  reviewing  project 
applications,  and  formulating  appropriate  professional  standards 
and  rules  and  regulations  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
hospitals,  and  In  c.irrylng  out  inspections  to  determine  compliance 
by  the  public  body  applicants. 

The  term  "hcspltal"  !s  d<  fined  to  "Include  the  physical  facilities 
necessary  for  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  or  treatment  of  disease, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health." 

HEALTH-SEC  USiTI    BIU. 

H,  R  8288  and  S  3269  IS  3269  Is  a  corrected  form  of  S.  3246]  are 
Identical  and  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Schulte-Mead  bill.  They 
constitute  the  first  version  of  the  health -security  bill. 

The  Schulte-Mead  bill  would  make  $100,000,000  available  for 
hospital  loans  to  public  bodies  and  nonprofit  organizations.  In 
the  words  of  Senator  Me.^d:  "This  means  that  privately  owned  and 
operated  and  nonprofit  institutions,  such  as  those  operated  by  re- 
llglctxs.  fraternal,  or  educational  organizations,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  denied  Federal  public-works  assistance,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  benefit  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill." 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Federal  Works  Administration  to  loan 
money  for  hospital  construction,  equipment,  repair,  alteration,  ex- 
tension, improvement,  end  in  conjunction  therewith  the  temporary 
operation  and  maintenance  for  a  p>eriod  not  exceeding  4  years.  It 
authorizes  no  public  grants,  such  as  were  made  by  P,  W.  A,  It  is 
exclusively  a  loan  measure  The  hospitals  constructed  with  the 
money  loaned  would  not  be  Federal -owned,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
national  hospital  bill.  They  would  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
pulillc  bodies  and  nonprofit  organizations  who  obtain  the  loans. 


As  a  condition  precedent  to  making  a  loan,  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  must  determine  that  such  facilities  are  now  inade- 
quate or  nonexistent  in  the  particular  area  to  be  served.  The  loans 
are  authorized   to  run   for  a  maximum  of   50  years  at  2-perccnt 

interebt. 

The  term  "hospital"  Is  defined  to  mean  "any  Institution  or  facility 
fcr  the  treatment  of  Illness  or  disease,  and  includes  any  health, 
diagnostic,  or  treatment  center,  station.  Institution,  or  clinic." 

The  Havenncr  bill  (H,  R,  8439)  Is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Schulte-Mead  bill.  The  chief  difference  is  that  where  public  body 
pppllcants  are  unable  to  furnish  enough  security,  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  may  grant  them  the  use  of  W.  P.  A.  labor  up  to  the 
value  of  $50,000.  In  that  respect  It  Is  a  loan-and -grant  measure. 
The  labor  grant  does  not  extend  to  nonprofit  corporation  applicants. 
The  term  "hospital"  is  defined  to  include  "health,  diagnostic,  and 
treatment  centers.  Institutions,  and  related  facilities." 

Both  the  Schulte-Mead  and  the  Havenner  bills.  In  addition  to 
authorizing  loans  for  hospital  construction,  also  authorize  loans 
to  public  bodies  and  nonprofit  corporations  to  construct  sewage- 
disposal  plants,  such  loans  to  run  as  long  as  40  or  60  years,  at  2  per- 
cent Interest,  In  that  connection  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
P.  W.  A.  has  participated  In  financing  1.525  sewer  projects  by 
grants  in  excess  of  ei70,000,000  and  loans  In  excess  of  ♦106.000.000. 

HOSPFTAL  TFTLE  OF  NATIONAL   HEALTH   BUX 

Title  XII  of  the  national  health  bill  (S,  1620)  authorizes  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  to  construct  and  Improve  needed  hospitals, 
and  to  assist  the  States  for  a  period  of  3  years  in  defraying  the 
operating  costs  of  added  facilities.  The  real  esUte,  Improvements, 
and  equipments  would  be  owned  by  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, and  the  States  would  be  required  to  prescribe  such  standards 
of  management  as  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  finds  necessary  for  their  efficiency  of  operation.  The  Fed- 
eral money  would  be  granted  under  State  plans  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General.  State  advisory  councils  to  be  composed  of 
the  professions  furnishing  services  under  the  State  plans  and 
other  persons  Informed  on  the  need  for  hospitals,  and  Federal  ad- 
visory councils  to  be  composed  of  members  of  the  professions  and 
agencies  concerned  with  construction  and  operation  of  hospitals 
and  other  persons  Informed  on  the  need  for  hospitals,  are  required 
by  the  bUl. 

During  the  first  year,  for  general  hospitals,  $8,000,000  would  be 
authorized  as  hcspltal  grants-in-aid.  No  certain  amount  Is  men- 
tioned for  mental  and  tuberculosis  hospitals.  Tlie  bill  provides  for 
a  "sum  sufficient  to  carry  cut,  in  respect  to  such  hospitals,  the 
purpo.ses  of  this  title." 

The  term  "hospital"  Is  defined  to  Include  "health,  diagnostic,  and 
treatment  centers,  institutions,  and  related  facilities," 

The  health  security  bills  (H,  R.  8288,  S,  3269.  and  H,  R,  8439) 
permit  public  bodies  and  nonprofit  organizations  to  get  Federal 
loans  for  the  construction  and  temporary  maintenance  of  hospitals. 
The  applicants  must  convince  the  Government  that  there  is  need 
for  the  Institution  in  the  locality  and  that  the  applicant  can  fur- 
nish security  for  the  loan.  Under  these  bills  the  Government 
exercises  no  authority  over  the  hospitals  unless  some  control  can 
be  found  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  temporary  operation  loans. 

The  Federal  Government  would  exercise  control  over  the  opera- 
tion of  hospitals  financed  under  the  provisions  of  the  national 
hospital  bills  (H,  R,  8240  and  S.  3230)  and  the  hospital  title  of  the 
national  health  bill  (S.  1620),  The  national  hospital  bill  author- 
izes the  Surgeon  General  cf  the  Public  Health  Service  to  formulate 
standards  necessary  to  Insure  proper  conduct  of  the  hospitals  and 
care  of  the  persons  served  by  the  hospitals.  And  In  the  case  of  the 
hospital  title  cf  the  national  health  bill  the  States  are  required  to 
prescribe  such  standards  as  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  finds  necessary  for  efficiency. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  Osteopathic  Association  on  such 
legislation  is  already  a  matter  of  record.  As  a  follow-up  to  the 
National  Health  Conference,  which  was  attended  by  a  delegate  of 
the  American  Osteopathic  Association  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
President's  Interdepartmental  Committee,  the  Government's  Tech- 
nical Committee  on  Medical  Care  Invited  the  association  to  make 
written  suggestions  regarding  the  proposed  national  health  program, 
including  the  hospital  plans,  and  a  special  osteopathic  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  filed  its  suggestions.  The  hospital  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  osteopathic  committee  at  that  time  (Decem- 
ber 28.  1938)  are  equally  applicable  today  to  the  national  hospital 
bill  and  the  national  health  bill,  as  follows: 

"Existing  hospital  facilities,  including  osteopathic  hospital  faclll- 
I  ties,  should  be  utilized  to  capacity  before  any  new  construction  is 
'  sponsored  in  the  areas  served  by  existing  hospitals.  Any  system 
of  hospital  care  supported  in  any  part  from  public  funds  should 
contain  legal  restrictions  against  discrimination  due  to  the  school 
of  practice  in  managerial  control  of  the  hospital  or  on  account  of 
the  class  of  the  hospital,  viz.  public,  nonprofit,  and  proprietary. 

"It  is  the  aim  of  the  American  Osteopatliic  Association,  the 
American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Association,  and  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathic  Surgeons  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  high 
standards  In  osteopathic  hospitals,  just  as  it  Is  the  aim  of  similar 
organizations  to  promote  high  standards  in  medical  hospitals. 

"There  should  be  basic  minimum  standards  for  hospitals,  the 
meeting  of  which  would  qualify  a  hospital  for  use  by  the  hospital 
Indigent,  and  for  participation  by  the  hospital  in  any  system  oC 
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general  hospital  cmre  ■upported  In  whole  or  in  part  from  public 
tunds  The  b»«lc  mlnlmvim  standards  so  «et  shoxild  apply  equally  to 
osteopathic  as  to  medical  hospitals.  We  offer  our  cooperauon  for 
the  deflnltlon  ol  fuch  a  standard.  *    ,     ..^ 

•The  osteopathic  committee  requests  that  Federal  grants-ln-aia 
for  hospital  construction  and  maintenance  be  made  under  certain 
condlUons  to  be  set  out  to  the  Federal  law  authorizing  the  grants, 
and  that  on*  of  the  conditions  be  that  the  applicant  shall  agree 
that  patient*  shaU  have  the  right,  to  be  treated  therein  by  regularly 
Ueensed  pracuuoners  ol  a  school  of  pracUce  ol  their  own  choosing. 


Russian  Misadventure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HERBERT  HCK)VER 


Mr.  MTTJ.pm     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in   the   Rkcord.   I   Include   the  foUowing   article   by 
Herbert  Hoover,  which  was  published  recently  in  Collier's: 
iProm  Collier's  for  April  27.  1940) 

RXTSSIAN  MlSAOVrNTUXX 

(By  Herbert  Hoover) 
The  safety  and  defense  of  the  United  States  In  a  world  armed  to 
the  teeth  does  not  whoUy  consist  of  being  properly  armed  our- 
selves nor  of  maintaining  cur  neutrality  In  the  present  wars. 

It  depends  upon  maintaining  the  respect  of  other  naUons.  It 
depends  upon  our  giving  vigorous  moral  support  to  decent  stand- 
ards of  conduct  between  nations.  It  depends  upon  our  freedom 
from  the  pitfalls  of  power  politics.  It  depends  upon  our  keeping 
free  of  propaganda  and  interference  in  our  domestic  affairs  by 
foreign  governments  and  foreign   ideologies. 

In  other  words,  our  safety  and  defense  depends  greaUy  upon  the 
wisdom  of  ovir  foreign  policies.  _,♦,„„ 

In  theae  lights  I  propose  to  analyze  Mr.  Roosevelt  s  recogniUon 
of  the  Communist  Government  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  its  conse- 
quences to  the  American  people  and  to  mankind.  j.  ^  ^^, 

The  events  of  the  past  6  months  have  further  Ulumlnated  trus 
policy  and  point  to  two  major  reasons  for  a  reexamination  now. 

Errors  in  foreign  policies  often  cannot  be  fully  corrected.  But 
because  errors  are  made  Is  no  sign  that  nothing  can  be  done  about 
It.  When  we  see  that  the  consequencas  result  In  continued  dls- 
IntegraUon  of  decent  standards  in  Uie  world  and  at  home,  we 
should  at  least  reassert  our  position  on  these  standards. 

The  recognition  of  Rxissia  Is  a  test  of  statesmanship.  With  two- 
third*  Of  the  world  at  war.  vast  problems  will  arise  daily,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  wUl  determine  our  peace  abroad  and  our  peace  at 
home.  The  capacity  smd  Judgment  in  the  past  should  be  examined 
before  we  elect  leadership  for  the  difficult  years  before  us. 

Recognition  or  nonrccognition  of  new  govenunents  and  the 
exchange  of  ambassadors  or  minister*  is  one  of  the  protections  to 
inteiruitional  decency  that  nations  have  developed  over  centtirles. 
These  measures  are  not  nnerely  to  provide  afternoon  teas  for  cooky- 
pushers  tn  foreign  service  or  avenues  for  the  redtape  of  ponderotis 
verbiage  in  oommunlcatlon*.  These  are  measures  designed  to 
safeguard  nations  from  grave  consequences. 

At  once  let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  In  analyzing  the  recog- 
nition of  Russia  and  its  consequences  I  am  not  advocating  war 
With  Russia.  Nor  am  I  advocaUng  that  we  In  the  remotest  degree 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia.  That  is  the  buslcesa 
of  Ruaaia  alone.  ^  ^         ^ 

When  otir  neighbors  choose  to  live  a  life  of  disrepute,  we  do  not 
shoot  them  up.  But  we  can  hold  up  the  moral  and  social  stand- 
ards In  the  community  a  little  better  if  we  do  not  associate  with 
them.  Or  take  part  in  their  parties.  Or  invite  them  into  our 
homes.    Or  present  them  to  our  children. 

Recognition  of  new  governments  is  thus  more  than  a  reestab'ish- 
ment  of  legalistic  or  trade  relaUons.  It  is  a  sign  that  we  believe 
they  are  respectable  members  of  the  family  of  nations.  It  gives 
to  them  right  of  entry  into  cur  homes.  It  gives  them  a  recom- 
mendation to  our  neighbors. 

Further,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  Interested  In  red-baltlng. 
I  have  no  anxiety  that  the  Communists  will  pull  off  a  Conununlst 
revolution  In  the  United  States.  That  is  not  what  happens.  What 
does  happen  U  that  a  people  get  annoyed  and  indignant  over 
Commtinist  saboUge  of  naUonal  life  and  poisoning  of  the  wells  of 
liberty.  Then  in  a  rage  they  go  Fascist  and  put  the  Communists 
down  by  cruelty  and  violence.  Or  In  milder  form  they  go  vigilante. 
Both  of  these  reactions  are  the  defeat  of  liberty.  That  is  the 
Communist  contribution  to  the  abandonment  of  democracy  In 
a  number  of  nations  outside  Russia.    Communism  everywhere  has 


paved  the  way  for  fascism  And  dally  we  see  the  two  systems 
approach  the  same  form  of  sheer  tyranny  and  despotism. 

We  mav  Bummartze  some  first-hand  history. 

POT  a  number  of  years  before  the  Great  War  I.  as  an  Am"lcan 
engineer  practiced  my  profession  in  Russia.  In  the  building  of 
large  industrial  works  I  came  to  know  only  too  well  the  sufTerlngs 
of  a  people  under  the  Czarlst  despotism.  I  came  to  know  the 
gentle  character  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian  people.  I  knew 
their  strivings  toward  better  family  and  community  life.  I  saw 
Selr  rising  expirations  of  liberty.  I  saw  their  frustraUons  against 
the  repression  of  an  Intolerable  aristocracy.  „  ^„,. 

FlnaUv  in  1916  due  to  the  internal  demoralization  of  the  Great 
War  the  Czar  was  compelled  to  recall  the  parliament  (the  Duma) 
of  the  people  to  ward  off  rebellion.  At  that  I  rejoiced.  In  March 
1917  the  courageous  men  of  this  parliament  overthrew  the  Czarlst 
eovernment  These  were  not  Communists— they  were  liberal- 
minded  patriots.  They  created  a  representative  republic  undzT 
Kerensky      I  felt  that  even   the  dreadful   losses  of   the  Great   War 

might  have  compensations  In  the  glow  of  rising  liberty  that  dawned 

acrt»s  the  bleak  Rus<;ian  steppes.  t»^,.v,«^iv 

In  November  1917.  however,  the  Communists,  as  the  BolsheviK 
Party  In  cooperation  with  Czarlst  forces,  overthrew  the  democratic 
governm-ent.  A  bloody  curtain  descended  upon  the  Russian  pt-ople. 
The  hope  of  liberty  In  Russia  hnd  been  assassinated  The  four  mod- 
ern  horsemen  of  hate,  terror.  aUielsm.  and  imperialism  were  started 
on  the  march  in  the  world. 

MASSACRE,    NOT  RTVOI-TTTION 

The  Communist  revolution  was  not  a  revolt  against  the  Czarlst 
regime  It  was  a  massacre  under  the  softer  word  'ilquidatlon"  of 
all  the  liberal  men  and  liberal  women  in  Rus.sia.  Nearly  every 
member  of  those  brave  parliaments  who  ral-^d  the  banner  of  lib- 
erty against  the  Czarlst  regime  was  executed  without  a  semblance 
of  Justice  or  compassion.  The  remaining  few  still  Uve  In  exile 
abroad.  . 

Incidentally,  this  Communist  government  deserted  the  United 
States  in  the  Great  War  and  gave  support  to  our  enemy. 

We  move  on  to  1919. 

With  the  Armistice  arose  the  question  of  the  recognition  or  tno 

Communist  government  of  Russia  by  the  United  States     President 

Wilson  requested  from  me  a  memorandum  upon  the  matter.     It 

contained  these  lines:  .»       .    .    - 

•••    •    •    The  BolKhevlkl  most  certainly  represent  a  minority 

as  such  they  constitute  a  tyranny  that  is  the  negation  of  democ- 
racy •  •  •  they  have  resorted  to  terror,  bloodshed,  and  murder 
to  a  degree  long  since  abandoned  even  amongst  reactionary  tyran- 
nies. •  •  •  We  cannot  even  remotely  recognize  this  mu-derous 
tyranny  •  •  •  without  transgressing  on  every  national  Ideal  of 
our  own.     •     •     •" 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  fact,  needed  no  such  advice.  In  August  1920 
his  views  and  those  of  the  Democratic  Party  were  ably  reviewed  by 
Secretary  of  State  Bainbridge  Colby — which  I  condense: 

"•  •  •  at  the  moment  when  the  work  of  creating  a  poptilar 
representative  government  based  upon  universal  suffrage  was  nearly 
completed,  the  Bolshevlkl  •  •  •  an  inconsiderable  minority  of 
the  people,  by  force  and  cunning  seized  the  powers  and  machinery  of 
governnient,  and  have  continued  to  use  them  with  savage  cppres- 

•ion.     •     •     • 

"•  •  •  The  responsible  spokesmen  •  •  •  have  declared 
that  •  •  •  the  very  existence  of  bolshevlsm  •  •  •  depends 
•  •  •  upon  revolution  in  all  the  other  great  civilizations.  Includ- 
ing the  United  SUtes 

"Moreover,  it  Is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  •  •  •  the  Third  International  •  •  • 
is  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Bolshevist  Government  from  the  putllo 
revenues  of  Russia,  has  for  Its  openly  avowed  aim  the  promotion  of 
ttie  Bolshevist  revolution  throughout  the  world. 

•••  •  •  There  can  be  no  confidence  •  •  •  if  pledges  are 
to  be  given  •  •  •  with  a  cynical  repudiation  •  •  •  already 
in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  parties. 

"We  cannot  recognl?*  •  •  •  a  government  which  is  deter- 
mined and  bound  to  conspire  against  our  institutions.'" 

IN   THE  NAMK  OF  HUMAKrrT 

And  now  we  oome  to  1921,  and  the  12  years  of  Republican  admin- 
istrations. 

A  great  famlrw  descended  upon  south  Russia.  The  lives  of 
ao.000,000  people  were  threatened.  This  famine  was  in  large  part 
due  to  the  undermining  of  national  productivity  by  the  Communist 
Government.  But  the  Communist  leaders  appealed  to  America  In 
the  name  of  humanity  They  had  expropriated  hundreds  of  millions 
of  American  savings  Invested  In  Russia.  They  had  repudiated  their 
debt  to  our  Government.  But  we,  being  a  democrswry,  listened  only 
to  the  cry  for  compassion.  We  had  no  desire  to  punish  the  Russian 
people  for  the  wickedness  of  their  oppressors.  It  fell  to  me  to  organ- 
ize and  direct  the  distribution  of  more  than  175,000,000  worth  of 
American  food  to  those  helpless  people.  We  saved  the  lives  of  thooe 
millions. 

And  now,  after  all  these  years,  opens  a  revealing  Incident.  It 
appears  from  disclosures  before  the  Dies  committee  that  during  that 
famine,  under  a  false-front  organization,  "The  Friends  of  Soviet 
Russia."  absolutely  controlled  from  Moscow,  the  Commtmitts  in  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  the  American  relief  organlza- 
tloiis  raised  11,000.000  from  the  American  public  for  relief  of  Rus- 
sia. They  now  confess  that  they  never  sent  a  cent  to  Ruseia  but 
used  it  for  Communist  propaganda  m  the  United  Slates.     There  is 
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BO   better   commentary   on   the   morals   or   cruelty   of   the   Soviet 
Government. 

During  this  period,  from  1919  to  1933,  the  Moscow  Government 
was  busy  everywhere  In  the  effort  to  destroy  democratic  govern- 
ments. These  destructions  were  a  large  part  of  the  rise  of  nazl-lsm 
In  Germany  and  of  fascism  In  Italy.  In  England  Soviet  officials 
were  arrested  and  expelled  for  conspiracy  against  the  Government. 

The  Republican  administrations  for  12  years  refused  to  give  the 
Soviet  Government  recognition,  despite  constant  propaganda  on  Its 
part  and  that  of  Its  fellow  travelers. 

During  this  time  we  held  to  the  groimd,  first,  that  the  Commun- 
ist government  of  Russia,  with  its  foundations  in  cruelty,  terror, 
destruction  of  liberty  and  religion  and  murder,  should  not  be 
given  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  recognition  from  free  men. 
Such  recognition  would  increase  Its  destructive  power  against  all 
free  nations  and  all  free  men. 

Second,  that  such  recognition  would  open  the  floodgates  of  Rus- 
sian-subsidized Communist  propaganda  and  conspiracy  upon  the 
American  people. 

And  third,  we  knew  from  a  thousand  evidences  that  promises 
were  valueless  from  a  government  that  openly  flaunted  all  the 
decencies  of  men. 

While  it  was  not  our  business,  yet  such  recognition  would  fur- 
ther cement  the  hold  of  2,000.000  Communists  upon  150,000.000 
suffering  people  In  their  own  country. 

Thus  four  Presidents  and  four  Secretaries  of  State  concurred  In 
these  views 

We  move  on  to  November  16,  1933. 

On  that  date  President  Roosevelt  recognized  Soviet  Russia. 

The  same  conditions  still  prevailed  in  RtLssla  as  when  President 
Wilson  denied  recognition  and  they  had  been  confirmed  by  14  years 
of  bloody  terror.  They  had  t>een  confirmed  by  the  constant  effort 
Of  Moscow  to  destroy  democratic  government  everywhere. 

Upon  that  recognition  by  President  Roosevelt  there  was  this 
explicit  agreement: 

•  •  •  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics (agree)  to  respect  scrupulously  •  •  •  to  refrain  from 
Interfering  in  any  manner  In  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  to  refraan  and  to  restrain  all  persons  •  •  • 
under  Its  direct  or  Indirect  control  •  •  •  from  any  act  •  •  • 
liable  In  anyway  whatsoever  to  injure  the  tranquillity,  prosperity, 
order,  or  security  •  •  •  or  any  organization  or  propaf?anda 
•  *  •  In  any  part  cf  the  United  States.  Its  Territories  or  posses- 
sions. •  •  •  Not  to  permit  the  formation  •  •  •  of  any 
organization  or  group  •  •  •  which  has  as  an  aim  the  over- 
throw •  •  •  of  the  political  or  social  order  •  •  •  of  the 
United   States      •      •      •" 

President  Roosevelt,  In  announcing  this  great  step,  said: 

"I  trust  that  our  nations  henceforth  may  cooperate  for  their 
mutual  benefit  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world.' 

SIX    TEAKS   or   OUB   "GOOD    NEIGHBOR" 

We  move  en  to  1940  and  Inspect  the  consequences. 

We  have  now  hiid  6  years  of  these  good-neighbor  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Overnight  we  were  flooded  with  conspiracy  to  overthrow  our 
Institutions.  The  number  of  actual  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  cur  country  increased  at  once  by  100  percent.  But  these 
numbers  were  trivial  Of  more  importance  is  that  under  the  sym- 
pathetic attitude  of  this  recognition  a  score  of  camouflaged  "fellow 
traveler"  and  "front"  organizations  grew  apace,  controlled  by  Inner 
cells  of  Communists.  A  dozen  of  them  have  been  exposed,  which 
Irfluenced  ideas  among  millions  of  i>eople  who  did  not  know  their 
or.'glns  and  control      I  need  not  relate  the  whole  horrid  chapter 

As  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Communist  Government  to  Its  agreement, 
the  unanimous  report  of  the  Dies  committee,  based  upon  exhaustive 
research  and  testimony,  says: 

•••  •  •  -phc  Communist  Party  is  a  foreign  conspiracy  masked 
as  a  political  party  •  •  •  xhe  jjartys  activities  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  recognition." 

That  Is  the  one  made  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1933.  The  report 
continues: 

•••  •  •  Yhe  Communist  Party,  tinder  instructions  from  the 
Comintern  (Moscow),  has  from  time  to  time  pursued  policies  In 
direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  •  •  •  Moscow 
has  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States  supplied  the  party  here  with  funds  for  its  subversive 
activities." 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Conununlst  government  at  work  against 
nations  of  free  men  in  Its  "cooperating  •  •  •  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  world." 

On  August  22,  1939,  the  world  was  startled  by  an  alliance  of 
Fascist  Hitler  and  Communist  Stalin.  This  was  no  surprise  to 
thinking  people  to  whom  the  blood  brotherhood  was  well  known. 
It  was  embarrassing  to  a  vast  number  of  pseudollberale  who  had 
tried  to  envisage  fascism  as  the  sole  living  devil  of  civilization. 

Nine  days  after  this  Injunction  these  governments  simultaneously 
attacked  independent  Poland.  They  destroyed  the  freedom  of  a 
great  people. 

Povirteen  days  later  the  Independence  of  Latvia  and  Elstonla  was 
destroyed. 

We  move  on  again  for  60  days.  On  November  30  last  came  the 
Tinprovoked  attack  by  Russia  upon  little  Finland.  Here  the  might 
of  160.000.000  Russ:ans  was  thrown  against  3.500.(XX)  peace-loving 
•sd   liberty -loving   Finns.     Do  I  need  to  describe   these  scenes? 


Where  before  in  all  civilized  time  has  the  slaughter  of  women  and 
children  been  applied  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  surrender  of 
courageous  men? 

Is  all  this  "cooperation  for  the  peace  of  the  world"? 

We  may  explore  certain  other  consequences  of  this  recognition  of 
Soviet  Russia  directly  upon  American  life. 

As  a  sop  for  the  recognition,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  American  people.  We  were  told  In  1933  that  upon  this  recog- 
nition Russia  would  buy  a  vast  amount  of  American  goods.  A  gooid 
part  of  American  business  was  brought  to  support  recognition  by 
huge  promises  of  new  business. 

What  is  the  record?  During  the  almost  exactly  6  years  from  the 
day  of  Russian  recognition  down  to  the  day  Poland  was  attacked  we 
sold  a  total  of  about  $200,000,000  worth  of  goods  to  160,000.000 
people  In  Russia.  That  is  less  than  7  percent  of  what  we  sold 
10,000,000  people  in  Canada  In  the  same  period.  It  fB  a  curious  com- 
mentary that  In  the  6  years  prior  to  the  recognition  we  sold  Russia 
almost  ♦500.000.000.  or  more  than  twice  as  much. 

The  copybooks  one  time  said  that  good  does  not  come  out  of  evil. 

Nor  should  I  neglect  to  mention  another  item.  Prior  to  1934 
we  refused  to  allow  the  import  of  Rtisslan  gold.  Since  recognition 
we  have  bought  directly  and  Indirectly  over  $300,000,000  in  gold 
from  Russia  at  $35  per  ounce.  A  large  part  of  this  gold  Is  produced 
by  the  bleeding  fingers  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  who 
have  been  condemned  to  Siberia  for  no  reason  but  that  they  wanted 
to  farm  their  own  farms.  That  gold  Is  produced  by  forced  labor. 
It  helps  the  Soviet  Government  finance  the  destruction  of  small 
nations. 

And  another  commentary  on  this  whole  bloody  trade  Is  that  In 
the  5  months  since  Poland  was  attacked  our  sales  cf  goods  to  Russia 
have  increased  300  percent.  That  represents  a  large  addition  of 
gasoline,  copper,  alloys,  etc  ,  to  aid  in  the  subjugation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Finns  and  the  Poles  or  other  p>eoples. 

LABOR  PAYS  THE  PRICE 

But  there  are  still  more  overriding  consequences.  One  result  of 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  Is  Its  Interference  in  American 
domestic  life. 

That  recognition  In  1933  was  vigorously  protested  by  such  respon- 
sible leaders  of  American  labor  as  Williem  Green,  John  Prey,  Mat- 
thew Well,  and  others  as  endangering  the  whole  American  labor 
movement.  It  was  protested  by  thinking  men  and  women  every- 
where. 

Benjamin  Stoiberg,  In  a  notable  article  a  few  months  age.  gave  an 
Illuminating  exposure  of  the  5:Ubsequent  Communist  penetration  of 
American  labor  unions  under  Morcow's  direction,  and  the  conse- 
quences : 

"They  organize  whispering  campaigns  of  unprintable  character- 
assassination  again.st  critics.  They  bring  pres.sure  to  bear  on  every 
worker.  •  •  •  In  unions  which  have  emplcyment  departments 
thfy  never  send  a  known  antl-Communlst  to  a  Job.  •  •  •  They 
try  their  best  to  get  him  fired.  •  •  •  Their  two  principal  tech- 
niques are  organized  confusion  and  organized  terrorism.  •  •  • 
The  Communists  have  never  hesitated  either  to  break  strikes  or 
to  precipitate  irresponsible  walkouts.  •  •  •  The  Communists 
called  a. most  200  unauthorized  slt-downs. 

Similar  evidence  has  been  given  by  labor  leader  after  labor  leader 
struggling  on  one  hand  to  maintain  the  fundamentals  of  free  men 
against  the  Communists  and  on  the  other  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
labor  with  employer. 

The  free  speech  and  free  press  that  are  essential  to  liberty  give  the 
Communists  the  full  right  to  expound  a  fantastic  philosophy  under 
which  free  speech  would  be  suppressed.  But  they  have  not  been 
content  with  peaceful  exposition.  They  have  repeatedly  organized 
disturbances  of  the  public  order  as  a  me^ns  of  propaganda. 

"Hunger  marches"  cf  well-fed  men,  stimulating  riots,  were  a 
specialty  of  the  Communist  front  "unemployed  councils"  In  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

THE    TRtTTH    ABOUT   THE    "BONUS    MARCH" 

It  Is  now  established  by  their  own  confessions  that  It  was  the 
Communist  front  Workmen's  Ex-8ervlce  League  that  organized  the 
"bonus  march"  of  deluded  veterans  on  Washington.  After  Congress 
had  refused  their  proposals  and  the  administration  bad  paid  the 
fare  home  of  all  veterans  who  had  come  in  good  faith,  the  Com- 
munists provoked  attacks  upon  the  police  in  the  streets  of  the- 
National  Capital.  At  that  time  we  Identified  hundreds  of  Com- 
munists among  them  who  were  not  veterans  at  all. 

The  District  authorities  finally  demanded  troops  to  prevent  the 
killing  of  men  In  these  riots.  After  the  troops  took  charge,  not  one 
shot  was  fired,  not  one  man  Injured. 

The  He  that  a  Republican  administration  hid  slaughtered  inno- 
cent veterans  of  the  American  Army  was  made  a  part  of  the  cam- 
paign In  1932. 

These  are  only  samples. 

There  has  been  much  interference  In  otir  American  political  life. 
Not  content  to  follow  democratic  processes  by  organizing  their  own 
open  political  party  and  seeking  change  of  government  through  the 
ballot,  they,  their  fellow  travelers,  and  their  false-front  organiza- 
tions have  been  active  within  other  political  parties.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  the  New  Deal  is  Communist.  But  it  has  neither 
refused  their  aid  nor  properly  exorcised  them  from  New  Deal  sup- 
port. It  is  unnecessary  to  recite  the  now  publicly  known  labors  of 
Earl  Browder,  Moscow,  and  the  Communist  press  to  attain  this  end. 

And  not  the  least  of  their  services  were  as  distributors  of  sewer 
literature,  lies,  smears,  slander,  and  libel,  with  which  they  flooded 
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the  Ignorant.    They  em«mred  Into  the  role  of  crganlred  poisoners  of 
the  minds  of  the  American  p«ople.  _,„h»  >«.  m-im 

If  It  were  not  for  the  backdrop  of  tragedy  there  might  be  grim 
humor  In  President  Roowsvelfs  wishes  and  warm  congratulations 
to  the  Soviet  Oovernment  on  Its  seventeenth  anniversary. 

Of  far  deeper  importance  than  all  this  Is  the  corruption  of  the 
spirit  of  Uberallsm  Itself  The  basic  philosophy  of  our  national  life 
U  liberalism  In  lU  historic  sense  The  first  pillars  of  liberalism  are 
intellectual  and  spiritual  liberty  That  Is  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  preaa.  and  worship.  Through  representative  government 
equality  of  rights,  government  by  law.  not  by  men.  we  sought  that 
mlnorttlea  and  Individuals  may  live  In  security  Around  this  struc- 
ture were  built  all  the  deUUs  of  Justice,  of  trial  by  Jury,  of  regula- 
tion asalnst  oppression  and  exploitation. 

EBsential  to  Intellectual  and  splrtMial  liberty  Is  also  economic 
freedom  That  Is  the  right  of  men  to  choose  their  own  Jobs  to 
undertake  their  own  adventures,  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  reward  of 
their  own  efforts,  to  save  for  their  families  and  for  their  old  age. 

We  stand  for  economic  liberty,  for  free  enterprise  regulated  to 
prevent  abuse,  not  because  It  Is  a  property  system  or  a  capltal^t 
iystem  or  a  prodt  system  or  •  chamber  of  commerce  6|ogan^  We 
are  for  It  becauae  we  know  that  It  l«  Inseparable  from  intellectual 
and  spiritual  freedom.  It  has  been  proved  a  thousand  times  that 
economic  liberty  cannot  be  suppressed  without  suppressing  every 
other  liberty.  And  the  most  monumental  proof  of  all  time  is 
communism  and  lU  great  exemplar  U  Soviet  Russia  ,    .„^ 

Llberallnn  calla  for  more  than  even  Intellectual,  spiritual,  and 
economic  liberty  and  the  security  of  these  rights.  It  calls  for  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  men  It  calls  for  the  development  of  the 
Individual  character  In  men  and  women,  free  of  fear  and  fllletl  witn 
hope  It  calU  for  mercy,  for  compassion,  for  tolerance  It  holds 
that  the  sum  of  Individual  accomplishments  and  character  of  men 
makes  the  sum  of  human  progress. 

Having  stated  these  perhaps  commonplaces  of  liberalism,  does 
anything  of  this  sort  exist  In  Russia  under  communism? 

What  have  been  the  reflexes  of  this  clash  In  fundamentals  upon 
American  UbcralUm?  We  have  always  possessed  a  large  group  of 
sympathetic,  idealistic  minds  who  are  Impatient  with  the  slow  and 
ofttlmea  discouraging  processes  of  democracy  In  remedy  of  In- 
justices     They  sincerely  welcome  each  new  human  hope. 

Prom  the  outbreak  of  communism  In  Russia  the  ranks  of  American 
liberals  were  at  once  split.  A  considerable  group  gave  sympathy  and 
credulity  to  the  Communist  revolution,  sincerely  believing  It  was 
the  new  hope  for  Russia.  Soon  they  were  Justifying  every  atrocUy, 
every  phase  of  this  despotism.  Prom  the  gradual  drinking  of  this 
poison  men  who  believed  themselves  liberals  fell  Into  support  of 
colleotlvlsm  in  some  form.  At  once  went  up  the  cry  of  "recognize 
Riisala."  It  became  a  slogan  whereby  those  who  did  not  bow  down 
were  denounced  as  "reactionary." 

In  any  event,  we  have  seen  a  strtmge  hybrid  that  can  be  called 
-totalitarian  Uberallam."  We  have  seen  It  In  so-caUed  liberal  pub- 
llcaUons.  We  have  seen  It  In  some  coUege  professors.  We  have 
seen  It  In  some  misled  youth.  We  have  seen  It  In  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  seen  statlsm  planted  in  the  American  Government. 
TH«  mn>  AJn>  thi  luarEST 
This  attitude  of  the  mind — the  belief  that  the  expansion  of  gov- 
ernment dictation  creates  liberty— appears  to  be  the  phUosophy  of 
these  totallUrlan  liberals. 

And  yet  many  such  people  become  Indignant  If  one  suggests  they 
are  not  Uberals.  Some  of  them  In  the  past  few  months  have  drawn 
back  In  horror  from  the  picture  now  exposed.  Our  newspaper 
columns  are  full  of  explanations  and  some  forthright  apologies. 

Ttxlay  the  need  among  Intellectxxals  In  the  United  States  Is  to 
conserve  liberalism  from  this  totalitarian  aberration.  For  a  demon 
has  entered  into  the  minds  of  many  liberal  men  and  women  that, 
like  the  demon  of  the  Oadarene  swine,  will  plunge  them  and  us 
over  a  precipice. 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to? 

Soviet  Runla.  ilnce  the  New  Deal  formally  granted  recognition  to 
Stalin's  gOTemment.  has  been  poisoning  vigorously  the  Intellectual 
and  splrltxial  life  of  this  country.  Moscow  has  maintained  in  this 
country  a  vast  propaganda  machine,  not  to  make  us  friendly  to 
Russia  but  to  control  and  dominate  the  political  and  economic  life 
Of  America.  It  seeks  to  foment  race  hatred  among  thoee  of  our 
own  cltlrena  whom  they  call  the  minorities— that  Is,  the  Negroes 
and  the  foreign-born.  It  seeks  to  stir  up  class  hatred  among  the 
American  people. 

Soviet  RusbU  through  this  machine  seeks  to  Influence  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  In  Its  relations  to  other  countries  that 
would  Involve  us  In  power  politic*. 

The  facts  that  I  have  related  become  plainer  every  day.  Yet  we 
are  holding  In  friendship  the  "red"  hand  that  grabbed  a  part  of 
Poland  and  forced  a  treaty  that  despoUed  Pinland. 

The  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  was  a  glganUc  political  and 
moral  mistake.  It  was  not  a  mistake  proved  from  change  of  cir- 
cumstance.    It  was  a  mistake  obvious  from  the  beginning. 

Would  It  not  establish  self-respect,  would  it  not  contribute  to 
reestablish  moral  standards  In  a  sorry  world,  if  we  took  some  action? 
To  withdraw  technical  recognition  at  this  time  of  a  world  aflame 
might  be  mlJBlnterpreted  as  warlike.  But  the  moral  equities  would 
be  at  least  reasserted  11  we  withdraw  our  Ambassador  and  left 
the  technical  reiffesenUtlon  of  a  Charg*  dAffalres.  Why  are  we 
more  tender  of  tyranny  in  Communist  Russia  than  In  Nazi  Oer- 

We  criticize  some  of  our  youth  because  we  say  they  are  "red." 
We   crlticiae   certain   labor   unions   because    we   say   that   they    are 


dominated  by  Communists.  We  arrest  certain  Americans  because 
tS^r^  soviet  Russia  In  this  country  Illegally.  Yet  w;e  do  not 
rtop  to  thlS  that  It  was  our  own  Oovernment  that  set  the  mark 
of  Wf^UibUlty  on  Soviet  Russia  and  the  things  these  peop.e 
advocate. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amendment 

- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  P.  K  GRAVELY 


Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  recently  received  from 
the  president  of  the  China  American  Tobacco  Co..  of  Rocky 
Mount.  N.  C.  Mr.  P.  K.  Gravely. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Gravely  all  of  my  Ufe.  and  I  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  his  views. 

In  the  hope  of  prevailing  upon  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  adopt  the  amendment  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
proposed  in  the  Norton  bill,  which  provides  an  exemption  of 
employees  engaged  in  handling,  drying,  stripping,  grading, 
redrying.  fermenting,  stemming,  packing,  and  storing  leaf 
tobacco  I  am  submitUng  for  your  consideration  the  letter  I 
received  from  Mr.  Gravely  in  which  he  discusses  the  effect  of 
the  present  law  upon  employees. 

China  Ami»icam  Tobacco  Co.. 
Rocky  Mount,  S.  C.  April  15,  1940. 
Hon.   Hakolo  D.   Cooltt, 

Member  of  Congress.  Wcishington.  D.  C. 

DtAa  Sir:  I  have  Just  received  the  copy  of  the  Harden  amend- 
ments to  the  wage  and  hour  law.  known  as  H  R  7133.  I  want 
to  say  I  hope  you  and  your  colleagues  will  support  these  amend- 
ments to  the  end  that  they  may  be  enacted  Into  law. 

I  am  Interested  in  them  from  the  standpoint  of  a  leaf-tobacco 
dealer  and  exporter  and  it  Is  that  feature  of  the  amendments 
which  concerns  me  most.  I  know  more  about  the  class  of  labor 
employed  In  that  business  than  the  other  labor  Involved  imder 
the  amendments  and  am  in  better  position  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  upon  the  laborers  as  weU  as  upon  the  leaf-tobacco 
dealers   or   employers. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  original  law  there  has  been  a  very 
decided  swing  toward  the  Installation  of  machinery  to  do  the 
work  of  the  laborers,  particularly  the  stemmers,  but  also  among  all 
the  other  classes  of  labor  employed. 

In  the  past  tobacco  season,  during  which  we  operated  under 
the  wage  and  hour  law.  the  entire  Industry  handled  the  largest 
crop  of  tobacco  ever  produced  without  employing  any  additional 
laborers.     It  was  done  by  machinery. 

In  my  own  company  we  handled  33 '3  percent  more  tobacco  than 
In  previous  years  and  yet  employed  less  labor.  That  was  done  by 
the  xise  of  machinery  We  are  now  contemplating  the  purchase 
and   use  of  still   additional  machinery  for  the  coming  season. 

In  the  use  of  machinery  there  are  more  female  employees  used 
than  men  employees,  and  under  the  wage  and  hour  law  as  It 
operates  at  present  the  female  employees  actually  earn  more  money 
per  person  than  heretofore,  but  there  are  employed  a  greatly  re- 
duced number. 

Likewise,  under  the  present  law  the  male  employees  earn  more 
wages  per  hour  but  they  are  not  receiving  the  t)enefit  of  overtime 

as  in  former  years  when  wage.s  were  less.  and.  consequently,  are 
not  earning  more  money  per  week  than  they  did  In  previous  years. 
They  are.  consequently,  the  loeers.  Although  they  are  the  heads 
of  the  families  they  are  actually  earning  no  more  money  than  in 
previous  3rears.  and  In  many  Instances  less  per  week. 

The  Initial  cost  of  the  In.-^tallatlon  of  machinery  Is  a  great  burden 
on  employers,  but  once  the  machinery  Is  Installed  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  to  add  to  It  and  use  It  because  It  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  employees  required,  imtll  ultimately  I  believe  the  numt)er  of 
employees  will  be  reduced  to  a  mlnlmun\:  and  the  class  of  labor 
necessarily  used  in  this  community  by  the  tobacco  Industry  Is  the 
class  which  actually  is  in  need  of  more  employment  at  lets  pay 
per  hour. 

During  the  past  year  the  tobacco  Industry  has  handled  the 
largest  crop  on  record  and  we  are  now  raced  with  a  greatly  re- 
duced crop,  not  only  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  more  than  likely 
for  several  years  to  come.  If  the  labor  In  the  Industry  has  not 
been  benefited  dtirlng  the  past  year  we  naturally  may  expect  they 
cannot  possibly  be  benefited  under  the  wage  and  hour  law  dur- 
ing the  years  immediately  in  front  ol  us. 
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Unless  there  Is  some  relief  for  the  employees  In  the  tobacco 
Industry  of  th.s  section  I  have  grave  fears  for  them  In  the  future. 
I  am  sure  the  employers  of  labcr  can  and  will  overcome  the  In- 
creased hourly  wage  by  the  use  of  machinery;  In  fact,  I  know  It 
has  been  done  In  a  great  many  Instances.  I  believe  the  employ- 
ers would  rather  see  a  chan;?e  in  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees,  and  for  my  own  part  that  is  the  point  with  which  I 
am  most  concerned. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  length  of  this  letter  but  I  wanted 
to  give  you  my  idfas.  In  the  hope  that  you  may  find  something 
therein  of  usefulness.  I  can.  If  you  think  It  Is  b--'neflclal,  give  you 
some  facts  and  figures  to  substantiate  the  things  I  have  men- 
tioned herein. 

With  my  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Toiirs  very  truly. 

P.  K.  Gravxlt,  President. 


Farm  Tenancy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  last 
addressed  this  House  a  few  days  ago  I  discussed  in  brief  the 
situation  with  reference  to  the  appropriation  to  continue  the 
farm-tenancy  program  In  the  country  and  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  House  conferees  on  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment appropriation  bill,  would  bring  the  so-called  farm- 
tenancy  amendment  among  others  back  to  the  House  for  a 
vote  probably  this  week. 

In  my  brief  talk  to  this  House,  I  jwinted  out  that  the  Senate 
had  put  a  lean  provision  in  the  bill  which  authorizes  the 
R.  P.  C.  to  lend  $50,000,000  next  year  to  farmers  of  the  Nation 
to  assist  them  in  the  purchase  of  farms  for  homes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  last  remarks  on  the  subject  I 
requested  all  Members  especially  interested  In  continuing 
the  farm-tenancy  program  to  meet  Monday  of  this  week  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  organizing  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  farm-tenancy  amendment  would  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  be  discussed  and  voted  upon  and  passed  by  this 
House.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  about  50 
Members,  representing  some  30  States,  met  last  Monday  to 
discuss  farm  tenancy  and  the  other  10  Senate  amendments 
to  the  bill  in  question  in  which  a  vast  majority  of  those 
Members  representing  agricultural  districts  are  also  Inter- 
ested. Aside  from  these  50  Representatives  In  Congress  who 
attended  our  meeting  I  have  had  over  a  dozen  letters  and 
many  telephone  calls  from  other  Members  who  were  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting  assuring  me  of  their  loyal  support  of 
all  of  the  11  Senate  amendments  to  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  discuss  all  of  the  11  amendments  in 
question,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  our  fEirm  group  Is  espe- 
cially interested  In  parity  payments  to  farmers,  the  continu- 
ance and  expansion  of  the  popular  surplus-commodities  set- 
up, the  water -facilities  program,  the  loan  to  the  R.  E.  A.,  in 
addition  to  continuation  of  the  farm-tenancy  program. 

Many  Members  present  expressed  the  belief  that  a  goodly 

number  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  had  not  heretofore 
supported  a  direct  appropriation  for  the  farm-tenancy  pro- 
gram mil  support  the  Senate  amendment  of  permitting  such 
loans  to  be  made  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  Is  not  a  more  careful  or 
conservative  ofiQcial  in  the  entire  Federal  administration 
than  Hon.  Jesse  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

May  I  again  call  the  attention  to  Members  that  soon  the 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  to  destroy 
or  to  continue  on  a  conservative  basis  the  Bankhead-Jones 
farm  tenant  loan  program.  A  relatively  small  appropriation 
for  this  program,  under  which  able  and  energetic  tenants  can 
borrow  money  for  the  purchase  of  farms,  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant Items  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  on  which  the 
conference  committee  was  unable  to  agree. 


It  is  possible  that  some  Members  cf  the  Hcus?  are  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  program  simply  because  It  has 
never  been  the  subject  of  criticism  or  partisan  discussion. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Administration,  no  measure 
enacted  in  the  last  decade,  or  no  governmental  agency  or 
set-up.  has  won  such  widespread  acceptance  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  among  the  members  of  both  parties.  Even 
the  most  outspoken  enemies  of  the  New  Deal  have  usually 
refrained  from  serious  attack  on  the  Bankhead-Jones  farm- 
tenant  program.  About  the  only  objection  has  been  that  it 
does  not  reach  a  sufficient  number  of  farmers  to  make  a  dent 
In  the  solution  of  the  perplexing  farm-tenant  problem. 

The  reason  for  this  general  acceptance  is  clear.  These 
loans  to  help  tenants  buy  farms  of  their  own  constitute  a  cau- 
tious, conservative  method  of  making  small  capitalists  and 
landowners  out  of  one  of  the  most  unstable  elements  of  our 
population.  Because  It  gives  deserving  tenants  a  stake  In  the 
country,  it  is  an  extremely  effective  method  of  combating 
1  adicalism  and  discontent.  Moreover,  it  is  accomplishing  this 
purpose  with  little  or  no  drain  on  the  Treasury,  since  the  bor- 
rowers are  repaying  their  loans  promptly  and  in  many  cases 
even  ahead  of  schedule. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  widespread  support  which  the 
Bankhead-Jones  farm  t(^ant  loan  program  has  gained 
throughout  the  whole  United  States.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  a  few  excerpts  from  editorials  recently  pub- 
lished in  leading  newspapers  and  farm  magazines  of  the 
country, 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal.  March  6,  1940: 

Congress,  ostensibly  cconomy-mlnded  In  an  election  year,  has 
stricken  the  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  the  farm  tenant  pur- 
chase plan,  now  In  Its  third  year  of  operation,  apparently  abandon- 
ing one  of  the  best  pieces  of  legislation  of  the  Roosevelt  admln*s- 
tratlon.  •  •  •  Economy  In  government  Is  much  to  be  desired, 
but  there  are  so  many  other  ways  that  expenses  could  be  reduced 
without  striking  at  a  plan  which  can  do  more  fundamentally  for 
the  American  way  of  life  than  any  other  conceived  by  the  New  DeaL 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  December  28.  1939: 

One  of  the  least  publicized,  but  one  of  the  most  commendable 
innovations  of  the  New  Deal,  Is  the  tenant  purchase  loan  plan  which 
permits  farmers  of  ability  to  emerge  from  the  farm  employee  or 
sharecropper  class  Into  the  landowner  class. 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Register,  March  2,  1940: 

Farm  tenancy  Is  on  the  Increase  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
Congress  to  withdraw  Federal  support  from  the  corrective  program 
nt  this  lime  Is  like  withholding  serum  during  an  epidemic.  •  •  • 
Of  all  the  money  allotted  agriculture  by  the  Federal  Government, 
none  is  put  to  more  worthy  or  careful  use  than  that  to  reduce 
the  number  of  farm  tenants.  Loans  are  limited;  they  are  not  pro- 
miscuously granted.  Nor  is  over  5  percent  of  farm-tenancy  allot- 
ments used  for  administrative  purposes.  •  •  •  Parm  tenancy 
long  has  been  one  of  the  Nation's  major  problems.  Federal  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  this  economic  evil  must  not  be  abandoned  at 
a  time  when  satisfactory  strides  are  being  made  toward  its  eventual 
correction. 

Jacksonville  (Pla.)  Times  Union,  March  7,  1940: 

Congress,  It  would  seem,  could  find  many  Items  in  the  huge 
appropriation  bill  from  which  to  cut  $25,000,000  Instead  of  lopping 
off  that  siixn  from  the  funds  to  aid  farm  tenants  and  sharecropjjers 
in  bu3rlng  land.  Soundness  of  this  program  has  been  demon- 
strated. The  money  Is  not  advanced  as  a  gift  but  as  a  loan,  and 
the  record  of  repayments  shows  comparatively  few  delinquencies. 

It  is  much  better  than  the  P.  H.  A.  record.  Instead  of  striking  out 
the  appropriation,  experience  bhould  teach  the  Congresemen  that 
the  better  plan  would  be  to  Increase  It  to  several  times  the  amount 
that  was  proposed.  As  operated  during  the  last  2  years  the  program 
has  more  than  Justified  Its  existence. 

Wisconsin  Agriculttirist.  February  24,  1940: 

Spokesmen  for  reducing  the  Federal  fund  for  giving  well-selected 
tenant  farmers  a  chance  to  buy  farms  at  3-percent  Interest,  amor- 
tized for  40  years,  raised  the  cry  In  Congress  that  such  work  was 
futile  and  slow.  •  •  •  To  argue  that  a  small  start  In  such 
loans,  well  placed  and  supervised.  Is  useless  sounds  exactly  like  the 
old  arguments  advanced  to  discourage  the  rural-delivery  bill.  Fed- 
eral highway  aids,  and  C.  C.  C.  camps.  LuckUy,  others  do  not  take 
this  defeatist  attitude. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Southern  Agriculturist,  March  1940: 

To  taxpayers  who  have  been  Increasingly  and  Justifiably  alarmed 
by  tbe  rapid  and  uncontroUed  growth  of  the  national  debt  during 
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the  pa«t  few  jrcar»  the  current  activities  of  the  economy  bloc  In 
Congress  are  a  BOiirce  of  renewed  hope.  The  fly  In  the  ointment, 
however.  Is  the  tendency  to  slash  the  Budget  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer  •  •  •  Partlctilarly  la  It  unfair  to  invalidate  the  almost 
self-Uqxildatlng  Tenant  Purchase  Act.  comenrtone  and  83rmbol  of  a 
new  day  of  owner -operated  farms  In  the  South,  by  faUvire  to  vote 
the  comparatively  small  appropriation  asked  for  its  continuance. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  February  20.  1940: 

It  would  appenr.  from  some  actions  of  the  economy  bloc  in  Con- 
gress, that  the  popular  demand  for  reduction  of  Federal  expendi- 
ture Is.  as  have  so  many  other  fundamentally  commendable  move- 
menta.  being  used  by  some  political  factions  to  serve  selfish  pur- 
poses. •  •  •  Elimination  of  funds  for  continuance  of  the 
farm-tenant  purcbaas  plan  Is  a  startling  case  In  point.  Of  all  the 
developments  in  the  national  asTicultural  program  there  Is  none 
more  soundly  based  or  holding  forth  greater  promise  of  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  Nation  and  its  people  than  this.  •  •  •  There 
Is  more  wisdom  In  a  program  which  seeks  to  reestablish  the  land- 
Jess  upon  their  own  home  farms  than  in  all  the  plans  for  subsidies, 
equalization,  and  for  crop  bounties  combined.  Of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Fedttral  administration  to  Improve  the  economic  lot  of  the 
rural  population  of  the  country,  there  is  none  which  can  be  of 
greater  value  than  this  program  to  make  farm  owners,  once  again, 
out  of  worthy,  but  landiesa.  farm  workers. 

Austin  (Tex.)  American.  August  30.  1939: 

There  have  be«"n  only  a  few  delinquencies.  Payments  thus  far 
are  ahead  of  maturities.  Credit  for  such  a  marvelous  record  must 
go  not  alone  to  the  lending  agency  for  its  exercise  of  sound  discre- 
tion In  making  the  loans,  but  to  th^tenants.  The  record  is  suffl- 
clent  to  show  that  among  tenants  there  are  many  who  appreciate 
Government  aid.  and  who  are  capable  of  making  a  farm  of  their 
own  profitable. 

Atlanta  (Qa.)  Journal.  Pebruary  1940: 

Penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  economy  was  seen  at  its  worst 
when  Congress  struck  out  the  appropriation  for  helping  farm  ten- 
ants become  farm  owners.  That  was  like  canceling  a  fire-insurance 
policy  to  reduce  the  cost  of  a  building's  upkeep.  •  •  •  For  3 
jrrara  now  the  program  has  been  operating,  under  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  •  •  *  It  Is 
not  a  burden  added  to  the  cost  of  government,  but  •  btilwark  for 
DAtional  economy  and  security.  The  great  majority  of  the  loans 
will  be  repaid,  and  the  farm  ownership  they  make  i>o88lble  wlU  net 
the  common  weal  returns  valuable  beyond  measure  Far  from 
d'-stroylng  or  stinting  such  a  project.  Congress  should  give  It  liberal 
support. 

QreenvlUe  <8.  C.)  News.  February  1940: 

Shall  the  farm-tenazxry  program  be  stopped?  While  looking 
with  genuine  approval  upon  the  congresBlonal  efTorta  for  greater 
economy  in  Government  spending,  numerous  citiiens  and  news- 
papers of  the  South  regard  with  regret  the  total  elimination  of 
the  relatively  small  item  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reducing  farm 
tMiancy  under  the  provUlona  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act.  •  •  • 
The  program  Is  meeting  a  real  need  and  placing  thousands  of 
families  In  poaseesioa  of  their  own  farms.  •  •  •  There  can- 
not be  any  question  that  If  this  program  is  successful  In  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  tenant  farmers  by  turning  them  Into  successful 
farm  owners  an  Inestimable  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  cotmtry. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald.  February  10.  1940: 
There  Is  every  Indication  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ptir- 
chaaers  of  homes  will  carry  through  their  obligations  successfully 
for  themaelvee  and  the  Oovemment.  This  program  combats  a 
deep-seated,  basic,  and  highly  dangerous  evil  of  long  standing. 
It  is  a  conservative  attempt  to  reverse  a  trend  that,  unless 
checked,  is  surely  fraught  with  gravest  disaster  for  this  country. 
What  do  you  think  would  become  of  this  country  if  increasingly 
otir  farmers  conUnued  to  lose  their  means  of  making  a  living? 
It  wotild  be  a  calanxlty  for  our  whole  way  of  life.  Tet.  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  has  voted  to  discontinue,  at  this  critical  stage, 
this  promising  attack  on  a  ninda mental  evil.  Such  action  seems 
almost  Incredibly  short-sighted.  Surely  a  wiser  reconalderatlon  of 
this  decision  should  oome. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean.  P>Bbruary  22.  1940: 


To  us  it  aeema  rldlculotisly  shorUsighted  of  the  present  Congress 
to  restrict,  if  not  completely  halt,  the  one  most  constructive  pro- 
gram begun  for  restoration  of  ownership  of  the  soil  to  the  tillers 
who  must  gain  their  living  therefromi  and  supply  the  Nation's 
needs  of  agricultural  products—  the  farm-tenant  loans  made 
through  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Funds  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  program  have  t)een  cut  from  the  Budget  by  the 
lower  House:  an  effort  will  be  made  In  the  Senate  to  repair  the 
omission,  and  the  general  citizenry,  we  think,  should  evince  great 
interest  In  full  restoration  of  the  sinews  of  the  program.  •  •  • 
We  can  see  no  economy  whatsoever  in  the  restriction.  The  farm- 
purchase  loans.  In  the  scant  time  since  Congress  authorized  them 
3  years  ago.  have  proved  as  nearly  self-liquidating  as  any  federally 
financed  project. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record.  February  28,  1940: 

Farm  tenancy  has  long  since  come  to  t>e  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  handicaps  oX  our  national  economy — ^particularly  so  in 


the  South.  •  •  •  Under  the  Bankhead -Jones  Act  many  capable 
and  deserving  farmers  are  being  assisted  in  buying  farms  of  their 
own  on  long  and  favorable  terms. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Evening  Tribune.  April  16,  1940: 

Something  real  is  being  done  about  tenancy.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  embarked  upon  a  long-term  program  to  make 
farm  owners  out  of  tenants.  This  involves  much  more  than 
merely  buying  a  farm  for  a  man.  taking  his  notes,  and  forgetting 
him  until  the  sherlflr  puts  him  out.  It  means  careful  selection  of 
the  tenant  risk;  stocking  the  new  farm  with  the  essential  ani- 
mals and  equipping  it  with  the  minimum  tool  needs.  It  means 
educating  the  Eclecied  tenant  in  the  methods  of  subsistence  farm- 
ing and  supervising  his  efforts  toward  a  better  way  of  life.  Thia 
program  represents  the  most  effective  effort  being  made  today  to 
get  rid  of  peasantry  In  America. 


Clyde  Harold  Smith 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Cltde  Hakold 
Smpth,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Maine 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record  in  connection  with  the  memorial 
exercises  for  Representative  Clyde  H.  Sioth,  of  Maine.  I 
Include  the  following  tributes  paid  to  him  at  the  exer- 
cises in  his  memory  at  Skowhegan,  Maine:  also  an  address 
delivered  by  Rem^scntatlva  Sioth  as  a  young  man  of  21, 
when  a  member  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  at  memorial  exer- 
cises for  Hon.  Tboaias  B.  Reed,  a  former  Representative  from 
Maine  and  a  former  Speaker  of  the  House. 

SExnca   rot   Repuientattve   Cltot   H.    Sicttr    at   Skowhicak, 

UAOn:,  Aran.  11,  IMO 

aa^Aajta  ar  bev.  tmomas  s.  clxavf«.  pa9to«,  tub  rEDcaATco  cHuacH, 

BKowuECAir.  icAnnc 

We  have  gathered  in  this  home  this  afternoon  to  pay  our  respect 
and  tribute  to  one  whose  name  Is  known  to  many  from  Maine  to 
California.  At  the  service  which  was  held  in  Washington  his 
associates  In  the  United  States  Congress  and  Senate  paid  tribute 
to  his  worth  as  a  statesman. 

When  we  come  to  this  hour  which  Is  common  to  mankind  we 
would  want  to  be  remenibered  by  our  family,  loved  ones,  and 
friends.  No  one  wants  to  be  forgotten.  We  are  all  eager  for 
Immortality,  here  as  well  as  In  the  hereafter,  and  we  want  to  be 
remembered  at  our  best. 

Today  I  must  speak  of  him  as  I  knew  him  and  met  him  In  thla 
town,  where  he  lived  for  so  many  years,  where  he  did  so  many 
fine  things,  and  where  he  was  loved  by  all. 

Skowhegan  has  lost  a  good  citizen.  At  all  times  he  did  his 
level  best  for  its  welfare.  He  not  only  gave  a  full  measure  of  his 
time,  energy,  and  talents  to  this  town  but  also  to  this  great  State 
In  which  he  was  bom  and  where  he  served  through  many  years 
with  marked  abUlty. 

The  name  of  Cltdb  H.  Sicmi  Is  known  from  Klttery  to  Fort 
Kent.  In  these  more  recent  years  he  has  represented  our  district 
most  acceptably  at  Washington. 

We  are  known  to  oxir  fathers  by  different  traits  of  character.  Owt 
feUow  townsman  had  a  rare  faculty  of  making  friends  with  all 
claases  of  society.  The  words  of  Sam  Walter  Foss  come  to  my  mind 
in  this  connection: 

"Ijet  me  live  In  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by; 
The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are  bad. 
As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 

"I  would  not  sit  in  a  scoffer's  seat 
Or  hurl  a  C3mlc's  ban. 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man." 

A  natural  outcome  of  his  ability  to  make  friends  was  his  con- 
stant desire  to  be  cX  service  to  ills  friends,  to  the  unfortunate  and 
needy  and  imemployed.  His  heart  went  out  to  the  man  who  found 
it  hard  to  make  ends  meet.  He  always  seemed  to  be  at  his  besi 
when  he  ccxild  help  somebody.  While  he  never  was  a  Boy  Scout,  ha 
had  learned  to  do  a  good  turn  daily.  Moreover,  he  carried  hia 
friends'  well-being  on  his  heart,  and  out  of  a  clear  sky  conferred 
many  favors  and  kindnesses. 

The  genuine  and  sincere  hospitality  of  this  man  and  his  good 
wife  cculd  not  be  surpassed.  They  were  gracloxia  hosts  and  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  make  their  friends  feel  at  home  both  here  and 


to  Washington.     This  trait  can  best  be  expressed  by  one  word 

others. 

•Tord,  help  me  live  from  day  to  day 

In  such  a  self-fcrgetful  way 

That,  even  when  I  kneel  to  pray. 

My  prayer  shall  be  for  others. 
"And  when  my  work  on  earth  Is  done 

And  my  new  v.ork  in  heaven's  begun. 

M.iv  I  forget  the  crown  I've  won. 

While  thinking  still  of  others  " 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  teamwork  that  T  have  witnessed 
was  that  which  existed  between  our  fellow  townsman  and  his  wife 
They  shared  their  dally  experiences.  There  was  a  delightful  give 
and  ta::e.  both  in  the  home  and  public  office.  Hjs  heartaches  and 
disappointments,  his  Joys  and  successes  have  been  hers  May 
Gods  richest  blessing  and  his  divine  comfort  and  the  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding  ever  be  hers.  May  the  memory  of  this 
many-sided  man  continue  to  bless  and  Inspire  her  and  us  as  the 
years  come  and   po. 

If  he  could  say  a  few  words.  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  couch 
them  In  the  words  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson: 

"Though  he  that,  ever  kind  and  true. 
Kept  stoutly  step  by  step  with  you 
Your  whole  Ion;;,  gusty  lifetime  through. 
Be  gone  a  while  before. 
Be  new  a  moment  gone  before. 
Yet,  doubt  not,  soon  the  season  shall  restore 
Your  friend  to  you. 

"He  has  but  turned  a  comer;  still 
He  pushes  en  with  right  good  will 
Through  mire  and  marsh,  by  l^cuch  and  hill 
The   self-same   arduous   way — 
That  self-same  upland  hopeful  way. 
That  you  and  he  through  many  a  doubtful  day 
Attempted  still. 

"He  is  not  dead,  this  friend:  not  dead. 
But,  in  the  path  we  mortals  tread. 
Got  some  few  trifling  steps  ahead, 
And  nearer  to  the  end. 
So  that  you  too.  once  pact  the  bend. 
Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face,  this  friend 
You  fancy  dead. 

"Push  gayly  on.  strong  heart!    The  while 
You  travel  forward  mile  by  mile. 
He  loiters  with  a  backward  smile, 
Till  you  can  overtake. 
And  straining  his  eyes,  to  search  his  wake. 
Or.  whistling  a.s  he  sees  you  thru  the  brake, 
Walts  or   a  stile." 

Mankind  has  always  believed  In  the  Immortality  of  the  soul. 
He  knew  that  his  work  was  not  done.  He  leaves  it  for  others  to 
complete.  Now.  we  must  leam  the  discipline  of  Vlvlng  with  the 
spirit  of  our  loved  ones  and  friends.  Death  Is  all  gain  to  him. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  lost  the  sound  of  bis  voice  and  the  touch 
of  his  hand  and  the  joy  of  his  fellowship.  But.  we  must  carry 
on  and  bring  to  pass  his  Ideals  and  unrealized  dreams.  This 
makes  us  richer  in  capacities  for  understanding  and  service  in 
helping  others  and  stronger  because  we  have  shared  a  common 
sorrow. 

"There  is  no  death!   the  stars  go  down 
To  riPc  upon  Fcme  other  shore. 
And  bright  in  heaven's  Jeweled  crown 
They  shine  forcvermore. 

"There  is  no  death!  the  forest  leaves 
Convert  to   life  the  viewless  air: 
The   rocks  disorganize   to  feed 
The  himgry  mess  they  bear. 

"There  Is  no  death!  the  dust  we  tread 

Shall  chanRt.  beneath  the  summer  showers. 
To  golden  grain,  or  mellow  fruit. 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 

There  is  no  death!  the  leaves  may  fall 
And  flowers  may  fade  and  pass  away; 
They  only  wait  through   wintry  hours. 
The  coming  of  the  May. 

"And   near   us,   thoush   unseen. 
The  dear   Immortal   spirits  tread. 
For  all   the  boundless  universe 
Is  life — there  are  no  dead.'  " 

l>aat^  anb  pofms  presevtfd  by  hev.  albeiit  i.  olrver.  minister  ot 
thx  centenakt  methodi.st  chxtkch,  skowhkcam,  mains 
cod's  tomorrow 
(A  poem  by  John  Oxenham) 
The  ni:;ht  Is  very  black  and  grim. 
Our  hearts  are  sick  with  .sorrow — 
But  on  the  rim  of  the  curtain  dim 
A  pul.slng  beam,  a  tiny  frleam. 
Whispers  of  God's  tomorrow. 
Beyond  the  night  th^re  shines  a  light, 
Otir  eyes  are  dim  with  sorrow- 


But  Palth  still  clings,  and  Hope  still  springs. 
And  Love  still  sings  of  happier  things. 
For  Life  is  flighting  strong  new  wings 
In  search  of  God's  tomorrow. 

O  God,  Lord  and  Father  of  us  all.  we  turn  to  Thee  In  our 
need,  for  in  Thee  we  may  find  help  that  no  one  el.se  can  give.  We 
realize  that  Tliou  hast  wondrously  endowed  us  with  gifts  of  body 
mind,  and  soul  to  enable  us  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  life  as  we 
make  cur  way  on  through  the  years.  But  in  an  hour  like  thia 
we  discover  that  all  these  ordinarj'  powers  of  ours  are  quite  in- 
adequate to  meet  tha  more  serious  experiences  of  life,  to  solve  its 
more  difficult  probleins,  and  to  face  these  great  realities  of  life 
and  death  and  immortality.  So  we  turn  to  Thee,  and  pray  that 
Thou  wUt  bestow  upon  us  in  this  hour  Tliv  divine  help,  granting 
unto  us  the  strength  and  wisdom  and  courage  as  Thou  seest  there 
Is  need. 

Our  hearts  are  heavy  as  we  think  of  the  things  that  are  not— 
but  we  find  comfort  and  peace  in  our  confidence  in  the  things 
that  still  are.  We  beheve  that  Thou  art.  that  Thou  art  Father 
Of  us  all.  that  we  are  Thy  children,  and  that  we  may  come  to 
Thee  as  any  child  turns  to  its  parent  for  comfort,  protection 
and  help.  Palth  is  still  ours,  and  hope,  and  love  Friendship  Is 
ours,  and  life  Is  ours.  We  cling  to  these  things  that  still  are 
and  thank  Thee  for  these  great  gifts. 

We  thank  Thee  for  this  man,  for  his  couraj»eous  spirit  for  his 
busy,  active  days,  for  the  outreach  of  his  life  out  beyond 'himself 
into  the  needs  and  interests  of  other  lives.  We  thank  Th»»e  that  we 
live  in  a  land  where  a  life  like  his  is  possible,  a  land  where  life  may 
be  freely  expressed  as  his  was  in  so  many  different  directions  of 
value. 

And  now  we  pray  that  Thy  richest  blessing  may  rest  upon  this 
entire  company  of  people  assembled  here  this  day.  May  Thy  spirit 
come  to  these  friends  and  neighbors  who  by  their  presence  and  gifts 
cf  flowers  are  seeking  to  express  their  sympathy  for  those  who 
mourn  his  loss.  Thank  God  for  our  friends  who  stand  by  in  our 
hours  of  need— this  is  a  gift  of  life  that  really  Is.  May  Thy  spirit, 
too,  rest  upon  these  who  have  been  ai.soclated  with  him  In  town 
and  State  and  Nation — these  with  whom  he  has  taken  counsel  In 
the  guidance  of  civic  affairs.  And  upon  those  who  belong  to  the 
inner  circle  of  family  life— those,  who  by  ties  of  blood  and  marriage 
stand  a  little  nearer  to  bib  life— upon  these  may  Thy  spirit  rest  In 
abundant  measure.  And  especially  upon  her  who,  as  his  companion 
shared  with  him  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  his  life  may  Thy 
spirit  come  with  comforting  power,  upholding  her  and  keeping  her 
not  only  in  thU  present  hour  but  in  the  days  to  come 

Upon  us  all  may  Thy  spirit  rest,  prompting  us  so  to  live  that  when 
life  shall  close  for  us  we  shall  be  entitled  to  the  approval  of  those 
who  have  known  us  best,  as  well  as  Thy  divine  favor. 

We  ask  all  this  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ. 

COOD-BYX,    TILL    1£OBNINO 

"Good-bye,  till  morning  come  again"; 

We  part,  if  part  wc  must,  with  pain. 

But  night  la  short,  and  hcpe  Is  sweet; 

Faith  fills  our  hearts,  and  wings  our  feet; 

And  so  we  sing  the  old  refrain. 
"Good-bye.  till  morning  come  again." 

"Good-bye.  till  mcrnlng  come  again"; 

The  thought  of  death  brings  weight  of  pain; 

But  could  we  know  how  short  the  night 

That  falls  and  hides  them  from  our  sight, 

Our  hearts  would  sing  the  old  refrain, 
"Good-bye,  till  morning  come  again." 

Memorial  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  Thomas  Brackett 
Reed,  former  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  hou.-e  of  representatives  at  Augusta.  Maine,  at  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Maine  Legislature  on  January  28.   1903 

REMARKS    or    HON.    CLTDE    H.    SMmj,    REPRESENTATIVE    FROM    HARTLAND 

Your  Excellency  and  genUemen  of  the  assembly:  It  Is  not  my 
purpose  to  attempt  any  extended  eulogy  on  the  lllu.strlous  life 
work  of  this  illustrious  statesman.  It  is  not  for  me  to  seek  to 
penetrate  the  veil  and  speak  of  him  in  that  sphere  as  husband  and 
father,  as  neighbor  or  townsman.  More  eloquent  lips  than  mine 
can  tell  that  which  was  his  noblest  calling  and  highest  attainment- 
his  love  and  affection  for  family  and  home.  Others  are  here  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  kindness  and  loyalty  to  friend  and  kinsman 
It  Is  sufQclent  for  me  to  contribute  but  a  word,  to  bring  a  single 
Cower  of  tender  memory,  to  add  my  little  wreath  of  affectionate 
admiration  in  behalf  of  his  sacred  memory.  Who  of  us  that  have 
not  observed  while  scanning  the  blue  heavens  above,  with  her 
millions  of  sparkling  worlds,  scattered  sparingly  here  and  there  a 
majestic  etar,  pouring  forth  her  richer  and  more  radiant  rays  sur- 
passing all  others.  How  tme  we  find  this  of  mankind.  The'  laws 
of  ci-eatlon.  having  heir  to  us  now  and  thc^n  a  great  and  natural 
leader,  towering  far  above  his  fellow  beings,  conspicuous  amone  the 
distinguished  sons  reared  from  the  rugged  hills  of  the  old  Pine 
Tree  State,  is  one  whose  name  is  not  only  familiar  to  the  children 
of  cur  every  village,  hamlet,  and  town,  but  of  the  South  beneath 
her  sunny  skies,  in  distant  California  amid  her  fields  of  golden 
rocKs.  and  yea.  in  far  away  New  Zealand  the  name  of  Thomas 
Brackett  Reed  is  written  there. 

A  .-soldier  has  fallen.  A  hero  is  dead.  Not  while  on  the  battle- 
fi?Itl.  amid  the  ruih  of  contending  parties  nor  while  in  callant 
leadership,  leading  his  party  onward  and  onward  in  her  every 
charge,  with  victory  ever  in  hand,  for  he  had  laid  down  the  gaveC 
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•nd  cMwd  to  participate  In  th«  great  political  arena  of  his  life. 
But  we  can  never  target  how  we  have  known  of  him  In  this  very 
hall,  a  leader  of  leaders,  champion  of  champions.  How  we  have 
known  of  him  at  Washington,  confronted  with  the  fiery  blasts  of 
Jealousy  and  a  divided  hotiae.  How  we  have  known  of  him  as 
emancipating  his  people  from  the  shackles  of  a  flllbiisterlng  con- 
tingent in  the  National  Hoiise  of  Representatives.  How  we  have 
known  of  him  when  our  very  hearts  were  beating  that  he  might 
be  selected  as  our  standard  bearer  and  chief  magistrate  over  the 
grandest  Nation  ever  visited  by  mankind.  But  he  had  met  his 
final  conqueror,  and  sank  beneath  his  ley  breath.  Though  silent  la 
the  grave,  death  can  claim  no  victory.  For  that  master  mind,  the 
handiwork  of  the  eternal  Ood.  will  shine  brighter  day  by  day,  while 
others  may  grow  dim  with  the  space  of  time.  His  works  are  ended. 
Wo  man  can  tell  the  results  of  his  labors.  But  from  memory's 
ahrtne  his  name  can  never  be  effaced.  The  dreams  of  childhood 
and  visions  of  old  age  vanish.  Flowers  bloom,  blush,  and  fade 
•way.  Stars  fall  from  the  heaven  and  leave  no  trace  behind 
them.  But  a  life  like  Thomas  Brackett  Reed  can  never  run  lt« 
course  and  be  forgotten,  and  when  the  fettered  fangs  of  eternity 
were  bearing  his  soul  away,  his  life  was  Just  beginning. 


Wallace  Edgar  Pierce 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Waulacs  Eocab 
Pizaca.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Wallace  E.  Piercb 
left  us  the  Congress  lost  one  of  its  most  promising  Mem- 
^bers.  One's  ability  of  accomplishment  in  the  Congress  de- 
pends primarily  upon  one  thing;  that  is.  he  must  have  the 
confidence  of  his  colleagues.  It  matters  not  how  capable. 
Industrious,  or  clever  a  Member  may  be,  if  he  lacks  integ- 
rity of  character,  his  associates  here  soon  find  it  out.  Al- 
though Mr.  PiCTcx  had  not  yet  finished  his  first  term  when 
he  answered  the  final  summons,  he  had  established  him- 
self in  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues.  The  fact  that  he 
succeeded  and  was  sponsored  by  an  illustrious  predecessor — 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  minority 
leader,  Bertrand  H.  Snell — was  most  helpful  to  him.  He 
lived  up  to  every  prediction  made  by  Mr.  Snell.  He  received 
the  unusual  honor  of  being  assigned  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee during  his  first  term,  and  it  was  in  this  committee 
where  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  a 
gentleman  in  every  particular.  He  was  an  outstanding 
law3rer — made  so  by  broad  and  practical  experience.  He 
was  a  resourceful  debater.  He  possessed  splendid  judgment. 
Unlike  many  Members,  he  knew  when  to  speak  and  when 
not  to  speak.    He  was.  therefore,  effective  and  appreciated. 

His  own  congressional  district,  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  country  at  large  lost  a  worth-while  Member 
of  Congress  when  Wallace  E.  Piesce  was  called  away. 


Thomas  Sanders  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  PAUL  H.  MALONEY 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  tha  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  Sanders 
llcMnxAN,  lata  a  RepresentaUve  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  when  we  are 
oaUed  to  assemble  and  pay  tribute  to  those  of  our  colleagues 
irtio  have  been  called  into  another  service  by  their  Creator, 


our  hearts  again  are  filled  with  the  deepest  sympathy  for 
their  loved  ones,  whom  we  join  in  sorrow. 

Among  the  illustrious  names  of  Members  of  the  Hall  of 
Congress  who  departed  this  life  last  year  is  the  name  of 
Thomas  S.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  lost  one  of  its 
most  capable  and  energetic  Members  in  the  passing  of  Thoicas 
McMillan. 

When  I  entered  as  a  Member  of  this  great  body  some 
years  ago.  Tom  McMillan  was  one  of  my  first  congressional 
acquaintances,  and  as  the  years  went  on  I  saw  much  of 
him,  and  I  learned  much  from  him  and  much  about  him. 
He  was  a  real  gentleman  who  worshiped  his  family,  loved 
his  friends,  and  was  loyal  to  his  constituency  and  their 
interest  to  the  last  degree. 

Tom  McMillan  was  an  energetic  worker  and  he  had  much 
ability  and  influence  that  he  used  to  great  advantage  for 
the  common  good;  we  miss  him.  Mr.  Speaker. 

His  life  was  one  of  service,  he  has  gone,  but  his  deeds 
remain  and  will  be  here  many  years  to  come,  to  evidence 
his  unselfish  service. 

I  think  Tom  McMillan's  life  was  a  true  example  of  the 
life  of  a  good  citizen  as  exemplified  in  the  following  words 
of  a  philosopher: 

He  worked  every  day  like  he  was  going  to  live  forever. 
And  lived  every  day  like  he  was  going  to  die  tomorrow. 


Should  Relief  Administration  Be  Returned  to 

the  States? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHTNOTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  articles  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  for  April  27,  1940,  entitled  "The 
American  Forum:  Should  Relief  Administration  Be  Returned 
to  the  States?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  April  27.  1940] 

Thi  American  Forxtm  :  Should  Rixirr  Administration  Bx  RrruRNED 

TO  THr  States? 

THE  QUiSTION 

(By  Theodore  Qranlk,  director,  the  American  Forum) 
In  1935  the  relief  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  crys- 
tallized In  the  program  of  W    P.  A.     Prom  the  outaet  the  program 
has  been  beset  with  controversy. 

1.  Has  the  W.  P.  A.  program  been  a  success  or  a  failure? 

2.  Should  administration  or  management  of  relief  be  vested  in  the 
States? 

3  Would  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  relief,  administered  by  the 
States  and  localities,  be  more  efBclent.  more  economical  and  more 
nonpartisan  than  the  present  W.  P.  A.  program? 

These  questions  are  being  asked  by  every  citizen  and  debated  on 
every  political  forum.  They  are  likely  to  become  an  election  issue. 
Th?  opposing  views  of  two  outstanding  national  figures  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  are  set  forth  in  these  articles  WTltten 
exclusively  for  the  American  Forum,  as  the  question  comes  under 
renewed  discussion  In  Congress. 

"NO."  SATS   WAGNER 

(By  Robert  F.  Wagner.  United  States  Senator  from  New  York) 
The  oft-repeated  cry  that  relief  should  be  "returned"  to  the  States 
In  Itaelf  raises  no  substantial  issue.  The  Federal  Government  has 
not  forcibly  taken  the  problem  of  relief  from  any  State-  nor  has  it 
ever  prevented  any  State  from  assuming  the  full  burden  of  relief 
and  meeting  it  In  its  own  way. 

The  Federal  Government  has  assumed  a  large  share  of  the  relief 
burden  upon  the  overwhelming  demand  of  the  SUtea  and  localities 
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themaelree.  under  th&  impaet  o*  economic  conditions  affecting  the 
ecoxxsmlc  weliare  of  the  Nation  as  a  wbole. 

This  demand  for  substantial  Federml  participation  continues  un- 
abated The  low  level  of  direct  reltef  beoeflt«  now  paid  by  the 
localities— averaging  less  than  half  the  W.  P.  A.  wage  payments  per 
worker  for  the  country  at  large— and  the  recvurlng  crises  In  relief 
administration  in  Ohio  and  other  States,  scarcely  inBptre  confidence 
in  the  abUtty  of  the  States  to  take  on  any  larger  share  of  the  relief 
burden 

The  fact  Is  that  under  pending  legislation  sponsored  by  Senator 
Tapt  and  others,  the  Federal  Government  would  assume  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  aU  relief  assistance — direct  relief  as  well  as  work 
relief — with  the  Federal  approprlaUon  of  •1.360.000.000  next  year 
Manifestly  this  U  a  plan,  not  to  return  reUef  to  the  SUtes  but 
rather  to  Impose  on  the  Federal  Treasury  a  Uunger  prtjportlon  of  the 
total  relief  burden  than  It  currently  bears. 

The  localities  play  an  Important  part  In  the  financing  and 
administration  of  relief  under  the  present  set-up.  In  addition  to 
bearing  the  entire  cost  of  direct  relief,  each  SUte  must  now  con- 
tribute at  least  25  percent  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  W.  P  A 
projects  within  Its  borders.  Practically  aU  W.  P.  A.  projects  are 
sponsored  by  States  and  localities,  and  are  sheeted  by  these  local 
agencies  according  to  local  needs.  PlnaUy,  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  on 
each  project  are  certified  as  to  need  by  the  local  relief  authorities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  W.  P.  A.  program  has  all  the  advantages 
of  centralized  administrative  and  engineering  control — efficiency 
of  management,  savings  in  overhesd  expense,  and  flexibility  in 
shifting  project  operations  from  locality  to  locality  depending  on 
rapidly  shifting  needs.  These  advantages  accord  with  the  essen- 
tially national  character  and  effects  of  mass  unemployment,  which 
Is  often  greatest  where  local  resoiirces  are  least  able  to  bear  the 
strain. 

Of  every  Federal  dollar  expended  under  W.  P.  A.,  only  about  3 
cents  go  toward  administrative  costs.  10  cents  go  for  materials,  and 
87  cents  go  directly  Into  the  pockets  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  as  wages 
earned  on  the  Job.  Even  If  the  works  program  were  continued 
under  local  auspices.  It  could  not  possibly  achieve  these  economies 
in  administration.  Experience  under  P.  E.  R.  A.  between  1933  and 
1935,  as  well  as  under  existing  local  relief  programs,  indicates 
clearly  that  administrative  costs  under  any  proposed  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  would  be  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  the 
Federal  administrative  cost  under  W.  P.  A. 

Such  a  grant-in-aid  system  would  be  operated  In  practice  by  48 
separate  States  delegating  authority  to  thousands  of  local  sub- 
divisions. It  could  only  result  in  confusion  where  there  Is  now 
efficiency  and  order;  high  administrative  cost  where  there  is  now 
Federal  economy,  and  local  political  pressures  where  there  's  now 
rigid  nonpartisan  adniinlstration.  enforced  by  the  criminal  saiicUons 
of  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  4»2  years  of  successful  operation.  W.  P.  A.  has  developed 
250.000  separate  projects.  The  program  has  produced  rather  than 
consumed  wealth.  Over  450.000  miles  of  highways  have  been  con- 
structed or  Improved.  Over  33,000  school  buildings  and  1.600  hos- 
pitals have  been  newly  built  or  modernized.  Thousands  of  other 
permanent  national  assets — armories,  bridges,  waterworks,  air- 
ports— have  tjeen  constructed  throughout  the  country,  for  the  use 
of  this  and  future  generations.  Health,  welfare,  recreation,  and 
cultural  projects  have  brought  countless  benefits  to  people  In  every 
walk  of  life. 

The  wages  paid  W.  P.  A.  workers,  and  the  vast  funds  expended 
for  materials,  have  Invigorated  every  line  of  private  enterprise; 
W  P.  A.  has  been  of  special  assistance  to  hard-pressed  small-busi- 
ness men  In  the  retail  trades.  The  Job  skills  of  millions  of  American 
workers,  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  being  main- 
tained until  they  can  again  be  absorbed  by  private  industry  The 
confidence,  morale,  and  health  of  millions  of  families  have  been 
fortified  by  employment  of  the  breadwinner  on  useful  public  im- 
provements. 

In  the  preservation  of  Ito  human  and  material  resources,  no 
democracy  could  have  made  a  better  investment  or  enjoyed  so  rich 
a  return. 

The  contention  that  the  return  of  reUef  administration  to  the 
States  and  localities  would  bring  substanUal  economies,  can  only 
be  susUined  by  drasUcally  cutting  work-reUef  wages,  or  by  scrap-    , 
ping  the  entire  works  program  and  substituting  the  philosophy  of    '■ 

The  American  people  have  again  aiul  again  expressed  their  oppo-  I 
■itlon  to  leaf -raking  projects,  or  the  return  to  the  bread  line,  the  I 
Boup  kitchen,  and  the  dole.  With  democracy  on  trial  here  and 
throughout  the  world,  we  cannot  afford  to  say  to  millions  of  men 
and  women  that  they  shall  have  neither  Jobs  in  private  industry 
'^'^^  the  help  of  their  Government  in  *«miT»g  a  decent  livelihood  in  a 
self-respecting  and  useful  way. 

Because  W.  P.  A.  has  not  absorbed  aU  the  able-bodied  unemployed 
U  an  argxunent  for  larger  Federal  appropriations,  which  I  have 
aavocated:  It  is  no  argument  for  dragging  our  soxmd,  successful 
w.  p.  A.  program  down  to  the  level  of  local  direct  relief. 

The  w.  P.  A.  program  embodies  the  progressive  economic  and 
•octal  Ideals  translated  Into  national  action  by  the  Roosevelt  admln- 
■tratlon.  It  represents  a  policy  tested  by  experience,  and  found 
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essential  to  the  maintenance  of  tmslness  stabUtty  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  human  rights. 

"TES,"   SATS   TATT 

(By  RoBXXT  A.  Tatt.  United  SUtes  Senator  from  Ohio) 
For  5  years  the  Federal  program  of  relief  has  been  frozen  under 
a  systtm  which  at  huge  expense  can  ca)-ry  only  a  fraction  of  the 
army  of  unemployed.  In  adhering  stubbornly  to  the  W  P  A 
system,  now  thoroughly  discredited,  the  New  Deal  has  become 
reactionary  in  iu  resistance  to  all  changes  and  ImprovcmenU  In 
Its  plans. 

Last  year  the  total  expense  was  reduced  from  two  and  a  quarter 
bUllon  to  about  one  billion  and  a  half  for  the  current  year  At  the 
beginning  of  this  session  we  were  told  that  only  a  billion  dollars 
would  be  required  for  the  year  ending  July  1.  1940.  But  now  the 
administration  is  apparenUy  back  of  a  proposal  to  increase  this  by 
another  half  billion  dollars. 

The  truth  is  that  the  W.  P.  A.  system  Is  extremely  expensive  and 
yet  Inadequate  It  does  not  meet  the  problem,  but  it  Increases 
tremendously  the  public  debt. 

W  P.  A.  is  not  really  relief;  It  Is  a  Federal  work  program.  Politics 
being  what  It  is.  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  that  program  in  prac- 
tically every  county  in  the  United  States,  whether  It  Is  really 
°®?f*?i7  ^  °***  Purthermore.  regardless  of  certifications  by  local 
authorities,  many  men  apparently  get  on  W.  P.  A-.  even  in  the 
cities,  who  are  not  relief  cases. 

From  November  1938  to  November  1939,  W.  P.  A.  cases  In  Cleve- 
land were  reduced  from  75,000  to  30.000.  Fifteen  thousand  went 
on  city  relief;  16,000  were  absorbed  by  industry;  but  15.000  appar- 
enUy found  odd  Jobs  or  other  work,  indicating  that  they  never  need 
have  been  on  W.  P.  A.  o  j  v^~ 

Furthermore,  when  a  particularly  acute  relief  situation  has 
arisen,  as  In  Cleveland,  the  apportionment  of  W.  P.  A.  Jobs  was  not 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  extraordinary  unemployment  situ- 
ation existing  there,  and  threw  back  on  an  already  oveibtirdened 
city  a  large  number  of  relief  cases. 

W.  P.  A.  proceeds  on  the  unsound  premise  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernrnent  will  look  after  employables,  leaving  unemployables  to 
the  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  great  cost,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  never  taken  care  of  all  the  employables 
Furthermore,  there  Is  no  such  distinction.  We  should  never  admit 
that  there  is  any  class  of  unemployables  for  whom  some  work 
cannot  be  found. 

Relief  Is  a  single  problem,  covering  employables  and  unemploy- 
ables alike.  Administration  must  be  unified,  and  also  unified  with 
the  employment  services  and  unemployment   insrurance. 

A  man  who  loses  his  Job  should  first  be  helped  by  the  employ- 
ment agency  to  find  a  new  Job.     After  a  brief  interval  he  should 
draw  unemployment  insurance.    When  that  Is  finally  exhausted  he 
should   go   on   direct  relief.     If   private  work   Lb  stlU   unavaUa'ble 
there  shotild  be  some  form  of  work  relief. 

The  needs  of  each  man  mtist  be  met  by  a  sympathetic  adminis- 
tration in  the  district  where  he  lives.  Any  Federal  organization 
becomes  hidebound  with  rules  and  red  tape.  Our  experience  with 
W.  P.  A.  shows  that  It  is  likely  to  be  saturated  with  politics. 

The  best  form  of  administration  we  ever  had  was  that  before 
the  W.  P.  A.  began,  when  relief  was  operated  by  cooperation  be- 
tween local  authorities  with  community  chest  personnel  and  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Relief  has  always  been  a  local  responsibility.  There  is  only  one 
excuse  for  Federal  interference,  and  that  is  the  limited  financial 
resources  of  the  States  and  local  governments,  resulting  from  their 
restricted  powers  of  taxation. 

Their  revenues  are  already  absorbed  in  current  needs  for  county, 
city,  and  school  services,  and  they  are  imable  to  meet  the  extraordi- 
nary cost  of  relief  In  a  depression.  The  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  put  up  some  of  the  money  is  no  excuse  for  Federal 
administration. 

The  only  sound  solution  to  the  relief  problem  Is  to  return  relief 
to  the  States,  with  a  Federal  grant  amounting  perhaps  to  two-thirds 
of  the  total  cost  of  direct  and  work  relief.  This  percentage  might 
be  Increased  In  special  cases,  after  a  hearing  before  a  Federal  board. 

If  the  locality  has  to  put  up  some  of  its  own  money,  it  will  not 
engage  in  unnecessary  work  projects.  The  law  should  condition  the 
Federal  grant  on  each  States  setting  up  a  complete  plan  of  relief 
under  clvll-servlce  personnel,  which  does  not  discriminate  between 
race,  color,  or  creed,  and  provides  both  direct  and  work  relief. 

The  total  number  of  cases  would  be  reduced  In  some  districts,  and 
the  cost  per  case  will  be  substantially  lower,  If  we  can  Judge  by  the 
relief  systems  now  administered  in  many  cities.  There  will  be  much 
greater  equality  between  the  different  recipients  of  relief,  and  a 
much  more  coordinated  plan  for  dealing  adequately  with  the  whole 
field  of  relief. 

The  Federal  Government  should  assume  some  special  responsi- 
bility for  the  tranfclent  problem  which  it  has  badly  neglected. 

A  plan  substantially  like  the  one  I  suggest  has  been  urged  on  the 
President  by  the  commuiUty  chest  organizations  of  the  United 
States  for  several  years,  but  no  step  has  been  taken  to  consider  a 
Bcientiflc  method  of  dealing  with  reUef.  It  would  take  some  time 
to  make  the  change.  Apparently.  If  the  present  administration  re- 
mains in  power,  it  will  never  be  made. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Operations  of  Federal  Housing  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

V/cdnesday.  May  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


LTTTER  FROM  STEWART  McDONALD 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
publish  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  Mr. 
Stewart  McDonald.  This  letter  presents  a  brief  summation 
of  the  splendid  record  of  this  effectively  admmistered  Federal 
agency. 

In  the  field  of  home  building  this  agency  has  made  a  most 
remarkable  contribution.  As  an  aid  to  the  building  indus- 
try Its  efforts  have  been  noteworthy.  In  creating  employ- 
ment opportunities  it  has  accomplished  every  objective  its 
sponsors  hoped  for.  The  Administrator  and  his  associates 
oi  the  F.  H.  A.  merit  our  commendation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

Federal  Houstnc  Administration, 

Washington.  April  29.  1940. 
The  Honorable  James  M    Mead. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Mead:  The  semiannual  summary  of  P  H  A. 
operations  reveals  that  3r7.831  families  In  New  York  have  received 
loans  of  •360.355.615  67  for  home-financing  purposes.  These  loana 
were  made  by  private  lending  Institutions  and  had  been  Insured 
by  Federal  Housing  Administration  as  of  the  close  of  business 
December  31.    1939 

Of  this  amount  342.598  families  obtained  $183,279,506  67  In  order 
to  improve,  repair,  and  remodel  their  properties  under  the  prop- 
erty-Improvement provisions  of  Title  I  ol  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

In  addition.  P.  H.  A.  Insured  loans  totaled  $177,076,109  in  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  financing  home  ownership  for  35,233  fam- 
ilies 

At  the  present  time  approximately  twelve  million  people  In  the 

United  States  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  P.  H.  A.  program. 

The  P.  H.  A.  Insured  mortgage  bas  been  a  most  instrumental 
factor  In  developing  new-home  construction,  the  year  1939  break- 
ing all  records  In  volume  of  loans  Insured.  The  1940  volume  th'is 
for  exceeds  even  la«t  year,  and  I  feel  confident  in  forecasting  that 
1940  will  show  the  greatest  small-home  building  program  since 
1927. 

SlnccFely  yours, 

Stewart  McDonald, 

Adrntntstrator. 


A  Great  American  Institution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT.  OF  OHIO.  BEFORE  WEST 
VIRGINIA  LIFE   UNDERWRITERS   ASSOCIATION 


# 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an 
address  delivered  before  the  West  Virginia  LiXe  Under- 
writers Association  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tapt).  at  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  on  April  19.  1940.  on  the 
subject  "A  Great  American  Institution." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RscoaD.  as  follows: 


It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  to  Charleston,  the  capital  of  a 
great  State  looltini?  west  across  the  Ohio  River  to  my  native  State 
of  Ohio.  West  Virginias  interests  are  largely  the  same  as  these 
of  Ohio,  and  the  natural  channels  of  transportation  connect  our 
cities.  We  siiSer  Jointly  from  the  depredations  of  a  great  river 
Of  course.  We-rt  Virginia  Is  to  blame,  because  that  river  at  low 
water  is  entirely  your  property  and  llrs  within  your  boundaries. 
Cincinnati  has  Taken  a  ^eat  part  In  the  development  of  the  coal, 
oil.  and  gas  fie'.ds  of  West  Virginia  and  is  accused  of  having  more 
business  Interest  in  West  Virginia  than  in  Ohio. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  address  the  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters  You  are  members  of  a  profession  which  Is  wrll 
known  In  America,  but  not  much  in  the  rest  of  the  world  You 
represent  In  this  State  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  institu- 
tions, embodying  the  processes  which  have  made  America  what  It 
is  today,  thrift,  saving,  and   investment   in  private  enterprise. 

The  size  and  the  growth  of  the  life-insurance  business  is  almost 
unbelievable.  In  1906  the  assets  of  the  legal  reserve  companies 
were  about  $2,900,000,000.  On  the  1st  of  January  1939  they  were 
about  $27,700,000,000,  multiplied  10  times  in  33  years.  The  face 
amount  of  the  insurance  In  force  has  multiplied  30  times  in  50 
years,  from  $4,000,000,000  to  $120,000,000,000  The  lives  of  over 
60.000,000  Individuals  are  covered  by  insurance.  In  1937  the  total 
Income  of  life-insurance  companies  amounted  to  $3,257,000,000, 
only  slightly  less  than  the  total  ordinary  receipts  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Of  these  life-insurance  receipts.  $3  731.000.000 
represented  payments  voluntarily  mad<»  by  policyholders,  money 
saved  and  set  aside  to  protect  their  families  and  their  own  future. 
Life  insurance  is  a  great  savings  institution,  not  merely  an  in- 
surance plan.  The  net  increase  in  assets— that  Is.  the  receipts  less 
the  payments  on  pollcles^ — the  net  savings  of  the  policyholders  has 
been  approximately  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  year  during  the 
past  3  or  4  years,  money  put  aside  by  millions  of  individuals  and 
Invested  for  their  benefit  in  securities  and  mortgages. 

America  has  been  buUt  up  by  the  thrift  and  Industry  and  daring 
of  its  people  If  every  cent  earned  had  been  spent  as  soon  as 
earned,  there  would  be  little  today  In  this  country  except  wilder- 
ness or  waste.  It  is  because  people  have  been  thrifty  and  have 
saved  money  and  Invested  It  in  Improved  farms,  in  buildings,  in 
factories.  In  machinery.  In  railroads,  in  steamships.  In  utilities.  In 
public  buildings  that  America  Is  a  civilized  country.  It  Is  because 
Americans  have  been  willing  to  put  their  time  and  money  into  new 
enterprise,  and  Into  new  projects,  and  Into  new  Inventions  that 
America  has  grown  mere  rapidly  than  any  other  country  has  ever 
grown,  and  in  150  years  has  become  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
nation  In  the  world  This  Is  the  process  which  has  devch^ped  the 
country  and  Increased  the  pcpulatlcn  and  given  Jobs  to  millions  of 
people.  It  is  b<?cause  this  process  has  largely  come  to  an  end  during 
the  past  10  years  that  wc  are  still  in  the  midst  of  a  depression, 
with  10.000,000  citizens  unemployed  and  a  smaller  total  income 
than  12  years  ago. 

Now  we  hear  that  saving  Is  no  longer  a  virtue  but  a  vice.  There 
Is  said  to  bo  an  excess  of  savings  because  money  is  plied  up  In  the 
banks.  How  foolish.  In  the  first  place,  excess  re.servcs  are  created 
by  the  Inflationary  processes  of  government  borrowing  and  purchase 
of  foreign  geld,  not  by  any  real  savings.  In  the  second  place,  they 
would  melt  rapidly  away  If  anyone  were  willing  to  Invest  money  In 
equities,  speculative  or  otherwise  A  very  mild  attack  of  prosjierity 
and  business  confidence  would  exhaust  the  available  capital  of  the 
Nation.  They  say  it  takes  $7,000  of  capital  to  give  a  man  a  Job, 
and  we  have  a  lot  of  men  who  want  Jobs. 

Life  Insurance  has  been  one  of  the  great  means  of  carrying 
out  the  process  of  stimulating  production.  It  presents  in  the  most 
appealing  way  the  advantage  of  saving.  It  brings  home  to  every 
husband  and  father  the  plight  of  his  family  in  case  of  death  and 
in  old  age.  It  affords  a  fvind  which  can  be  more  safely  and  wisely 
Invested  than  any  individual  can  invest  savings.  The  funds  thus 
saved  have  a.ssi?ted  In  the  construction  of  public  utilities  c*  all 
kinds:  they  have  stimulated  the  construction  of  homes;  they  have 
encouraged  the  development  of  industry. 

Life-Insurance  reserves  must  be  safely  invested,  and  so  ordinarily 
they  have  not  been  available  for  Investment  in  common  stocks  and 
those  involving  risk.  But  to  a  certain  extent,  all  capital  Is  one 
reaerrclr,  and  the  flow  of  life-insurance  money  Into  bonds  makes 
available  capital  which  Individuals  can  Invest  In  the  speculative 
enterprises  bo  essential  to  further  progress  We  lack  today  the 
capital  required  for  speculative  enterprise,  due  In  part  to  the  un- 
wtUlr.gness  of  Individuals  to  save,  due  probably  m  greater  part  tD 
their  unwillingness  to  invest  in  new  business  under  present  Gov- 
ernment poltcl?s. 

We  s*e  today  the  institution  of  life  Insurance  under  attack. 
There  U  no  doubt  la  my  mind  that  the  New  Deal  phlloecphy 
which  dominates  the  Government  at  Washington  Is  hostile  to  life 
Insurance  It  has  not  dared  to  propo«e  its  destruction,  but  there  is  a 
clear  Indication  that  the  Goverrunent  ptcpcses  sooner  or  later  to 
strangle  It  wl'h  bureaucratic  regtilatlon.  It  U  not  surprlilng  that 
this  hostlluy  hhould  exUt. 

In  the  flr-t  place,  the  New  Deal  has  been  animated  by  a  spend- 
ing philoeochv  The  doctrine  was  openly  proclamed  that  we  couM 
spend  ourselves  Into  pro«p>erlty.  Money  was  poured  out  not  so 
much  for  relief  or  public  works  as  to  create  purchasing  power  to 
prime  the  pump.  Statements  of  President  Roosevelt  and  of  Mr. 
Eccles.  Chalrra?.n  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  show  that  this  fallacy  still  dominates  the  thinking  of  the 
Government.  A  deficit  of  $4,000,000,000  a  year  shows  that  It  Is 
stm  In  ftill  swing. 

No  theory  has  been  more  clearly  disproved  by  results.  Tha 
si>eiullng  of  $20,000,000,000  of  borrowed  money,  in  addition  to  all 
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taxes  collected,  only  led  to  the  depreaston  of  1937;  only  failed  to 
solve  the  unemployment  problem.  Obviously  any  brain  truster 
who  believes  In  Government  spending  must  equally  believe  In  pri- 
vate spending.  If  the  Government  is  to  create  a  deficit  to  stimu- 
late buying  power,  then  private  saving  and  thrift  wUl  obviously 
counteract  the  Govenunent's  effort*.  The  new  dealers  would 
rather  have  inflation  than  Investing.  The  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars saved  every  year  through  life  Insurance  represents  probably 
one-half  to  one-third  of  the  genuine  savings  of  iiidivlduals  In  this 
country  today. 

In  the  second  place,  the  New  Deal  philosophy,  while  satisfied 
with  Government  regulation  of  a  whole  Industry  where  an  abuse 
occurs,  prefers  Government  operation  of  any  specially  important 
function.  It  has  started  a  so-called  Insvirance  plan  of  Its  own  in 
the  old-age-pension  title  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  It  doesn't  perform  any  of  the  best  functions  of  life 
insurance.  The  premiums  are  obtained  through  a  pay-roll  tax,  a 
compulsory  saving.  There  Is  no  such  thing.  Thrift  must  be  vol- 
untary or  it  Is  not  thrift.  Compulsory  deductions  from  pay-rolls 
are  taxes,  not  savings.  The  man  who  suffers  that  deduction  is 
Inclined  to  save  nothing  else  because  the  Government  Is  going  to 
look  after  his  old  age  and  his  family.  Real  thrift  is  discouraged. 
The  wise  man,  however,  will  do  his  own  saving.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment plan  Is  not  sound  as  an  Insurance  plan  To  provide  old-age 
pensions  In  the  future,  taxes  will  have  to  be  raised  to  supplement 
the  Income  from  the  reserve  The  exjiense  Is  so  great  that  old- 
age  pensions  will  never  be  more  than  enough  for  a  bare  living 
because  of  the  taxpayers'  objection  to  supporting  other  people. 

The  plan  does  not  perform  the  Investment  function  of  life  Insur- 
ance. The  reserve  Is  invested  only  In  Government  bonds  That  is,  the 
Government  lends  Itself  the  money  collected  and  spends  the  money 
to  pay  current  deficits.  Life-insurance  companies  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  same  kind  of  criticism,  for  they  have  invested  their 
money  In  $5.000  000.000  of  Government  bonds  The  savings  of  the 
people  havp  gone  In  part  to  pay  Government  deficits;  but  the  pay- 
roll taxes  go  that  way  100  percent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old-age  reserve  plan  Is  no  substitute  for 
Insurance.  It  ought  to  be  recognized  as  an  old-age  pension  plan. 
I  don't  believe  a  whole  nation  can  set  up  a  real  reserve  except  per- 
haps for  a  year  ahead.  We  might  as  well  recognize  that  the  only 
pecple  who  can  .support  those  who  live  without  working  aie  the 
people  who  are  working  at  or  about  the  same  time.  A  reserve  only 
provides  a  fund,  regardless  of  safeguards,  constantly  at  the  mercy 
of  politicians  who  wish  to  spend  It.  We  might  as  well  pay  old-age 
pensions  without  requiring  contribution,  and  pwiy  them  as  we  go 
out  of  current  taxation.  But  let's  keep  the  Government  out  of  the 
Insurance  business.  It  does  not  promote  thrift,  and  it  provides  no 
funds  for  Investment  in  needed  enterprise. 

In  the  third  place,  life  InsiuTince  has  been  subject  to  attack  on 
the  theory  that  it  concentrates  excessive  power  In  a  few  people, 
who  use  It  for  their  own  advantage.  Fortunately  the  revelations 
produced  by  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  before  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee  have  failed  to  prove  that  any 
real  danger  exlsls.  They  have  shown  companies  carefully  and 
honestly  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  policyholders;  they  have 
shown  a  service  which  no  Government  can  give.  The  agency  system 
has  been  attacked  as  being  too  expensive  for  the  pollcvholders. 
The  Oovernment,  it  Is  said,  would  have  had  no  such  expense.  But 
the  Government  would  never  have  Increased  the  volume  of  life 
Insurance  as  it  has  been  Increased:  the  Government  would  never 
have  produced  real  savings  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
a  year  during  the  depression. 

Reading  the  hearings  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  Insiders  would  like 
to  destroy  the  83retem  of  life  Insurance  by  private  companies,  or 
subject  It  to  such  complete  detailed  control  by  the  Gcrvemment 
that  It  would  be  operated  practically  by  Oovernment  officials.  We 
are  now  considering  before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  a 
bill  to  regulate  Investment  trusts.  Some  regard  It  as  a  preview 
of  what  the  Insurance  companies  are  to  receive  from  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission.  It  overrides  all  questions  of  Interstate  com- 
merce and  state  control.  It  reqiUrea  a  license  for  aU  directors  and 
otflcers.  It  prescribes  detailed  rules  of  action,  and  gives  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Commission  power  to  make  still  more  detailed  regu- 
lations. It  forces  capital  structure*  to  be  changed,  and  leaves  wide 
discretion  to  the  Securities  Exchange  Comxnlaslon  to  say  what  divi- 
dends shall  be  paid.  EIat>orat«  provlskms  aim  at  the  removal  of 
directors  who  might  conceivably  have  some  interest  which  might 
conceivably  be  conflicting. 

If  thu  bill  Is  passed.  It  Is  an  excellent  precedent  for  Federal  regu- 
lation of  Insurance  companies.  The  atnisea  In  yotir  Industry  are 
not  as  bad  as  those  In  Investment  tniato.  Tou  are  already  subject 
to  state  regulations  as  most  inrestment  tmsts  are  not.  But  these 
are  minor  differences  to  thoae  who  yearn  to  extend  Federal  power. 
The  Idea  that  excessive  power  exists  In  the  directors  and  officers 
of  these  companlea  teems  a  mere  excuse  for  trancferrlng  that  power 
to  the  Government.  The  vision  at  a  few  men  sitting  around  a 
table  In  New  York,  determining  the  eootiomlc  course  of  this  coun- 
try has  always  seemed  rldlculoiu  to  me.  They  would  have  no 
effective  means  of  putting  their  condtulons  Into  force  If  they  ever 
attempted  to  reach  such  conclusions.  The  Oovernment.  with  all 
Its  power,  found  under  the  N.  B.  A^  and  since  the  N.  B.  A.,  that 
It  i&  almost  an  impossible  task  for  any  man  or  group  of  men  to 
direct  the  lives  and  daily  transactions  of  mllhons  of  men  and 
women  in  a  tremendoiu  nation  Ilka  th«  United  Statea.  The  idea 
that  a  few  men  can  do  it  with  no  gDrenunent  behind  them  la 
fantaaUc. 


There  is.  however,  a  real  danger  In  the  concentration  of  economic 
power.  But  It  Is  not  the  danger  of  concentrating  that  power  In 
the  directors  of  life-insurance  companies;  it  Is  the  danger  of  th» 
concentration  of  all  economic  power  In  a  few  Government  officials. 
Such  concentration  is  Just  as  likely  to  be  used  for  selfish  purposes; 
It  Is  more  likely  to  be  used  for  political  purposes;  it  Is  less  likely 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  pcllcyhclders. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  motive  power  behind  the  attack  on  life- 
insurance  companies  Is  supplied  by  those  who  wish  to  change  the 
whole  American  system  of  Individual  enterprise.  Life  Insurance, 
advertising,  and  salesmanship  are  criticized  because  they  provide 
the  present  system  with  life  and  growth,  and  make  It  succeed. 

The  American  agency  system  Is  a  typical  example.  It  has  sold 
thrift  and  individual  .self-reliance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  every  force  that  was  operating  through  the  mdst  of  the 
depression.  It  has  contributed  to  our  standard  of  living  just  the 
way  the  automobile,  electrical  appliances,  the  radio,  and  other 
modern  Inventions  have  contributed  to  our  standard  of  living  and 
our  Increased  national  wealth.  Tlicse  are  present  satisfactions. 
People  see  thorn  and  want  them,  and  yet  there  would  not  be  many 
sold  and  these  Industries  would  not  have  developed  as  they  have 
except  for  advertising  and  salesmen. 

Of  course,  salesmanship  Is  even  more  essential  In  the  case  of 
life  Insurance.  No  matter  that  Its  principles  are  humanitarian, 
and  that  application  of  these  principles  produces  great  good  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  community.  It  Is  harder  to  persunde 
a  man  to  forego  some  present  enjoyment  than  It  Is  to  sell  him 
the  means  of  enjoying  himself.  Pecple  save  because  the  advantage 
of  saving  Is  pointed  out  to  them  and  sold  to  them  by  the  llle- 
Insurance  agents.  The  spendthrift  philosophy  has  met  little 
organized  resistance  during  the  depression  except  from  the  life- 
insurance  agents. 

I  wonder  what  the  condition  of  many  families  would  be.  what 
the  cost  to  all  the  rest  of  us  as  citizens  would  be,  if  the  life- 
insurance  agent  had  failed  to  seek  them  out  and  to  divert  their 
thoughts  from  today's  immediate  needs  to  tomorrow's  possible 
emergencies.  I  wonder  how  many  of  these  families  would  have 
gone  Into  bankruptcy  cr  on  W.  P.  A.  If  there  had  been  no  agency 
system  to  carry  to  their  doors  the  benefits  of  life  Insurance.  The 
depression  would  have  been  less  severe,  the  hardships  of  Indi- 
viduals easier  to  bear,  the  demands  on  Government  less,  if  life 
Insurance  had  grown  even  more  rapidly  than  It  did. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  therefore,  to  the  agents  for  their 
work.  The  people  of  West  Virginia  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  your 
association  lor  educating  and  training  the  life-insurance  agrnt  so 
that  he  may  know  his  job.  You  have  raised  his  standard  of 
performance. 

The  agency  s>-stpm  is  worth  the  money  that  It  costs.  Prcs?nt 
attacks  on  life  insurance  are  likely  to  become  less  violent.  But  I 
should  still  advise  you  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  Washington. 
Your  policyholders  need  protection  from  Government  regulation. 
They  need  protection  from  inflation  of  the  currency  which  would 
destroy  their  life's  savings.  You  will  find  many  more  friends  In 
Congress  than  were  there  2  years  ago,  and  you  will  find  those 
friends  more  active. 

Life  Insxirance  is  an  inspiration  to  democratic  government.  So 
long  as  the  people  Insist  on  Its  continuation,  so  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  put  aside  present  satisfactions  for  the  future  welfare  of 
their  family,  wc  can  lock  forward  with  confidence  to  a  country 
which  will  grow.  So  long  as  the  industry  stands  on  Its  own  feet, 
docs  a  good  job,  we  can  know  that  It  will  not  degenerate  into  a 
bureau  of  the  Government.  So  long  as  the  dead  hand  of  bureauc- 
racy leaves  some  Independence  and  elasticity  to  the  life-insurance 
companies,  life  Insurance  will  remain  one  of  the  greatest  ot 
American  institutions. 


Louisiana  Strawberries  and  the  Chain  Stores 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JAMZS  H.  M0BRI80N 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  putdlsh  in  the  App«jndlx  of  the  Record  a  recent  address 
made  by  Mr.  James  H.  Morrison,  an  attorney  of  Hammond, 
Ia.,  at  the  American  Legion  strawberry  festival  held  at 
Oonzales,  La.,  on  April  20,  1940.  Mr.  Morrison  discusses  a 
problem  of  major  importance  which  now  faces  the  straw- 
berry and  other  fresh-fruit  and  produce  growers  of  Louisi- 
ana and  other  States  of  our  country. 
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There  being  no  cbjection.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  more  than  9.000  berry  growers  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  who 
make  up  the  largest  strawberry  bell  In  all  the  world  may  have  many 
problems,  but  the  biggest  problem  that  you  face  in  your  endeavors 
to  provide  yourselves  and  your  families  with  the  necessities  of  life 
Is  to  market  your  6trawt>erry  crops  at  a  fair  and  Justifiable  profit  in 
the  face  of  the  unfair,  unjust.  Illegal,  and  disgraceful  trade  prac- 
tices of  the  Nation's  three  largest  food  chain  stores,  namely.  At- 
luntlc  &  Pacific  Tea  Co..  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co  .  and  Safeway 
Stores.  Each  of  these  chain  stores  has  its  own  buying  subsidiary. 
The  Atlantic  Commission  Co.  is  the  buying  subsidiary  of  the  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Co..  the  Wesco  Poods  Co.  is  the  purchasing  subsidiary 
lur  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co  ,  the  Trl-Way  Produce  Co.  serves  In  a 
like  capacity  for  the  Safeway  Stores,  and  the  buying  power  of  these 
chains  and  their  subsidiaries  represents  such  a  great  power  that  the 
a\erage  American  citizen  has  no  conception  cf  Its  vastness.  With 
their  almost  unlimited  buying  power,  these  chains  not  only  buy  for 
their  own  group  of  chain  stores,  but  they  also  buy  for  Jobbers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Here  In  Louisiana,  where  shipping  and  marketing  of  the  1940 
strawberry  crop  has  Just  begun  with  less  than  1.000  cars  out  of  an 
antlclpatod  4.000  already  shipped,  the  price  you  farmers  have  re- 
ceived for  your  berries  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  The  principal 
contributing  factor  for  this  unsatisfactory  price  that  you  have 
received  has  been  the  use  of  Louisiana  strawberries  by  these  major 
f'xd  chain  stores  as  "loss  leaders. "'  In  using  the  term  "Icsj  leader" 
I  mean  the  chain-store  practice  of  taking  a  product  such  as  straw- 
btrrlcs,  which  Is  appealing  to  the  retail  consumer,  advertising  and 
selling  this  product  without  the  usual  or  customary  profit,  and  in 
many  instances,  at  a  price  less  than  the  actual  cost. 

The  purpose  of  the  chain  stores  in  so  doing,  of  course.  Is  to 
attract  customers  Into  the  thounands  of  retail  stores  owned  by  them 
that  are  located  throughout  the  country.  Louisiana  strawberries 
are  a  "natural"  for  th?se  chains  to  use  as  "loss  leaders."  When  the 
snow  has  mrlted  in  the  North  and  with  the  lirst  sign  of  spring,  the 
only  fresh  fruit  available  Is  the  pretty  sun-red  strawberry.  Louisi- 
ana strawberries  have  little  competition,  since  the  quality  is  the 
hli^hest.  due  to  the  expert  and  expensive  method  of  grading  and 
packing  them.  Every  housewife  in  the  North  is  delighted  to  know 
tl-.at  she  can  purchase  Louisiana  strawberries  in  her  locality.  Be- 
cause of  this  unusual  demand,  a  special  low  price  on  strawberries 
Will  pack  the  customers  in.  The  chains  know  this  and  use  these 
strawberries  as  "loss  leaders"  to  flU  their  stores  with  customers. 
Bi-cnu£e  of  the  high  quality,  these  strawberries  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  grower  to  sell  at  the  price  tliat  these  chains  sell  tliem. 

This  "loss  leader"  practice  by  the  chain  stores  has  a  depressing 
end  ruinous  effect  on  the  price  of  strawberries  or  any  fresh-Iruit 
product  that  Is  so  sold  as  a  "retail  sales  bait."  The  housewife  Is 
th"  victim  of  a  "come  on  in"  scheme,  where  she  walks  into  one  of 
tliose  chain  stores  and  buys  "cheap"  strawberries  (sold  as  a  "loss 
Ifnder").  together  with  other  articles  that  she  pays  a  real  profit  on 
Tlie  real  profit  on  these  other  commodities  more  than  offsets  the 
loss  on  the  .strawberries  used  as  a  "loss  leader  ' 

Ultimate  result  cf  this  practice  by  the  chain  stores,  which  is  a 
definite  violation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Fair  Trade  Act  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1936.  Is  that  the  price  you 
farmers  receive  for  your  produce  gets  lower  and  lower  because  of 
the  fact  that  Independent  retail  merchants  who  have  to  compete 
with  the  chain  stores  also  naturally  have  to  try  to  meet  the  chain- 
store  prices  Because  of  the  less  that  must  be  sustained  by  the 
Independent  retailers  to  compete  with  the  chain  stores  In  the  sale 
cf  strawberries,  the  Independent  retailer  handles  as  few  strawberries 
B:.  po«^lble.  and  does  so  only  to  accommodate  his  regular  customers. 

Food  chain  stores  purchase  but  15  to  20  percent  of  the  Louisiana 
ptrawberry  crop,  yet  their  practices  during  the  past  several  years 
have  ruined,  and  are  again  this  season  ruining,  the  markets  of  the 
remaining  80  to  85  percent  of  the  crop. 

Many  years  ago  a  farmer  could  buy  a  new  Ford  automobile  for 
•500  Today  that  farmer  here  pays  over  $800  for  a  Ford  automo- 
bile. Why?  Because  the  Ford  automobile  Is  merchandised  by  a 
smart  Industrialist  who  has  sold  the  people  on  the  idea  that  a  better 
"Icw-prlced"  automobile  should  sell  for  $800  instead  of  $500.  This 
Industrialist  was  highly  organized  In  the  selling,  and  no  chain 
stores  sold  his  Ford  as  "loes  leaders."  As  for  the  Louisiana  straw- 
berry farmer,  the  opposite  Is  true.  Today  this  farmer  gets  less  for 
his  strawberries  while  his  production  costs  have  increased.  Why? 
Because  he  Is  disorganized  and  the  chain  stores  help  merchandise 
and  sell  his  strawtjerries.  Before  these  chains  used  his  strawberries 
as  "loss  leaders"  the  farmer  sold  his  product  for  more  money  than  he 
does  today.  If  the  chains  had  used  the  Ford  automobile  as  a  "Iocs 
leader."  like  they  have  the  Louisiana  strawberries,  instead  of  Ford 
niitcmobiles  selling  for  $800  or  over,  the  Ford  wotUd  be  selling  for 
$300  Instead.  And  don't  forget  that  the  fanner  is  a  consumer. 
When  the  farmer  makes  money  he  buys  the  products  of  industrial 
labor.  When  he  doesn't,  the  industrial  plants  are  Idle  and  people 
are  unemployed. 

The  proof  of  the  pie  is  In  the  eating.  Before  the  chains  used 
your  strawl>errle8  as  "loss  leaders"  you  made  money.  Today,  with 
a  higher  co«t  of  production  and  a  better  product,  you  don't  make 
money.  The  chain  stores  call  their  "leas  leader"  practice  "stream- 
line distribution."  What  you  fanners  need  is  less  of  this  so-called 
'•streamline  distribution  "  and  nxore  of  the  old,  homespun,  inde- 
pendent retail  merchandising. 

The  price  of  most  commodities  depends  on  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  becatiae  ot  xhe  cbaln-store  "loss  leader"  practices  ttUs 


whole  marketing  principle  does  not  apply  to  the  Louisiana  straw- 
berry crop  for  the  reason  that,  regardless  of  the  supply,  no  matter 
what  the  demand,  when  your  berries  are  used  as  'loss  leaders  '  the 
market  is  depressed. 

I  do  believe  that  I  am  being  ultra  conservative  when  I  say  that  In 
the  past  several  years  the  "loss  leader"  practices  of  the  three  major 
food  chain  stores  in  America  has  deprived  you  farmers  of  receiving 
at  least  $15,000,000  more  for  your  crops  than  you  did  receive.  Think 
of  what  this  revenue  would  have  meant  to  the  prosperity  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  Louisiana.  Think  of  the  products 
that  you  could  have  bought  for  $15,000,000. 

Our  Louisiana  strawberry  belt,  of  which  you  men  are  the  back- 
bone, was  until  1932  the  third  richest  agricultural  area  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  Today  many  of  you,  your  fellow  farmers  and 
your  neighbors,  are  but  a  few  fence  posts  from  poverty.  The  sad 
economic  degeneration  and  diminished  income  of  this  section  is  due 
principally  to  the  exploitation  of  your  toll  and  your  strawberry  crops 
by  the  illegal  practices  of  the  chain  stores. 

The  plight  of  you  Louisiana  strawberry  growers  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  unscrupulous,  unfair,  and  unlawful  practices  of  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co..  Kroger  Grocery  Si  Baking  Co..  and  Safeway 
Food  Chain  Stores. 

However,  you  strawlserry  farmers  are  not  alone  in  your  plight. 
What  these  chains  are  doing  to  you  they  are  doing  to  every  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  farmer  In  the  United  States.  The  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable-farming  industry  is  larger  than  the  cotton-farming 
Industry,  the  wheat-farming  Industry,  or  the  corn-farming  Industry. 
When  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  farmer  doesn't  make  money  he 
can't  tpcnd  money,  so  United  States  Industry  loses  a  tremendous 
consumer's  purchasing  power.  Per  the  few  pennies  that  a  laborer 
saves  In  buyln?  a  "loss  leader"  may  result  in  his  being  laid  off 
because  the  farmer  who  produced  that  "loss  leader"  product  couldn't 
make  a  profit  and  couldn't  buy  the  tractors  or  other  products  oX 
Industrial  labor  that  that  laborer's  work  produced. 

Thus,  as  long  as  these  chains  use  your  strawberries  as  "less 
leaders"  you  berry  growers  can  never  expect  to  make  a  profit  on 
your  labor  of  producing  them.  What  then  can  be  done  to  stop 
this  "loss  leader"  practice  by  these  chains'*  The  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  was  passed  for  that  purpose.  But  does  It?  No.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  new.spaper.  dated  April  18. 
1940.  where  the  Krcger  Grocery  ic  Bakli^.g  Co.  sold  Louisiana  straw- 
berries In  their  Memphis  stores  for  4 '2  cents  per  pint,  which  fig- 
ures $1.08  for  a  24-plnt  crate  The  lowest  strawberries  have 
sold  this  season  per  24-pint  crate  in  carload  lots  has  been  $1.50 
t-  o.  b.  Louisiana.  The  transportation  charges  to  Memphis  would 
have  to  be  added  to  this  price  This  is  Just  an  example  of  what  Is 
happening  In  many  States  where  these  three  large  chain  stores 
operate.  There  La  pending  before  Congress  now  the  Patman  bill. 
This  bill  will  dissolve  these  three  gigantic  chains  or  make  them 
help  support  a  government  by  taxation;  that  gives  them  the  only 
opportunity  In  this  world  to  build  an  empire  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  expense  cf  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  farmers,  who  are 
becoming  poorer  each  day. 

These  chain  stores  are  not  necessarily  Just  big  businesses.  They 
are  gigantic  empires  that  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  are  pro- 
ducing an  unbalance  In  our  Nation  s  economic  system,  and.  unless 
they  are  checked,  the  result  of  their  practices  may  become  so 
disastrous  that  It  will  completely  ruin  our  whole  American  sistem 
of  distribution  and  cf  buainess. 

These  monopolistic  manipulators  of  merchandise  must  be 
checked  They  must  l>e  made  to  obey  the  laws  of  our  Nation 
and  if  there  are  petty  technicalities  behind  which  they  can  hide 
In  their  program  which  Is  pauperizing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  in  America,  then  our  Federal  trade  laws  must  be  made 
more  stringent.  You  farmers  and  hundreds  cf  thousands  of  other 
fresh  fruit  produce  growers  like  you  must  look  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  protection  and  for  a  fair  chance  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  products  cf  your  toil  if  our  American  mode  and 
manner  of  life  are  to  survive. 

Let  us  all  hope.  work,  and  pray  that  the  Patman  chain-store 
bill  will  be  enacted  by  our  Congressmen. 


Ems  Dispatch ;  Ribbentrop  Version 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  ■WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  1  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  •WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Trtbune  entitled  "Ems  Dispatch;  Ribbentrop  Version." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune  I 

EMS  dispatch;  rxbbsmtxop  vnsioH 

(By  T.  H.  Thomas) 

Herr  Ton  Ribbentrop  came  forward  as  an  Intruder  among  the 

career    men    of    German    diplomacy — •   treah    and    unconventional 

product  of  the   new  governing  classes.    But   he   Is  learning   the 

game.     It  was  no  light  matter  to  have  to  slilft  ground  completely 

within  9  weeks.     After  landing  In  order  to  protect  Norway's  inno- 

eence.  It  was  not  easy  to  set  up  a  wholly  different  set  of  motives 

as  a  historical  explanation     But  he  has  at  least  moved  quickly. 

In  1914  the  Oerman  Foreign  Office  suddenly  foimd  itself  without 

presentable  motives  for  a   military  undertaking   which   had   been 

decided  upon  16  years  before. 

The  Kaiser  s  promise  to  support  Austria  was  given  (on  July  6) 
without  cf)n.sultlng  the  Army  or  Nayy.  But  the  word  was  passed 
quickly  around  and.  on  July  17.  a  week  before  the  Au.strltm  ulti- 
matum to  Serbia,  the  Foreign  Of&ce  was  privately  Informed  that 
the  general  staff  was  waltlni?  and  ready.  General  von  Moltke  and 
his  deputy  chief  of  staff  were  both  on  leave,  but  the  latter  took  the 
precaution  of  Inquiring  Informally  at  Vlerma  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Austrian  staff  for  the  impending  attack  on  Serbia. 
In  forwarding  the  reply  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  General  von  Wal- 
dersee  added:  •  General  von  Moltke  expects  to  return  to  Berlin  on 
tlie  25lh  Instant.  I  shall  remain  here  ready  to  Jump;  we  are  all 
prepared,  here  at  the  general  staff.  In  the  meantime,  there  is 
nothing  for  us  to  do." 

Moltke  returned  to  Berlin  on  July  26,  Just  before  Austrian  mobi- 
lization was  ordered,  and  when  the  Austrian  Goverimient  had  not 
yet  considered  seriously  the  German  Idea  of  declaring  war  on  Ser- 
bia Immediately.  After  gathering  the  latest  news,  he  wrote  his 
wife  next  day  that  the  crisis  would  not  come  before  a  fortnight. 
With  this  unhurried  prospect  before  htm.  Moltke  drafted  the  text 
of  an  ultimatum  which  Uie  Foreign  Office  might  present  to  Bel- 
gium In  the  event  of  war.  At  this  date  (July  26)  Austria  seemed 
far  from  declaring  war.  so  that  even  the  preliminary  rumors  of 
French  or  Russian  mobilization  had  not  come  In;  and  the  German 
plan  of  campaign  was  baaed  on  the  c»nvlctlon  that  the  Prencii 
Army  would  concentrate  for  a  decisive  battle  in  Lorraine. 

But.  for  lack  of  a  better  reason,  a  certainty  of  French  aggres- 
sion through  Belgium  was  the  best  Moltke  could  offer  as  a  public 
explanation  of  the  motives  impelling  Germany's  long-arranged 
campaign.  He  personally  had  the  strongest  hopes  that  England 
would  remain  aloof  (even  a  fortnight  after  war  actually  broke  out 
he  still  believed  that  no  British  Army  had  landed  In  Prance).  But 
on  July  26  Moltke  was  struggling  with  a  wholly  hypothetical  situ- 
ation, and  to  make  his  ultimatum  fit  all  contingencies  he  Included 
the  still  unmoblllzed  British  Army  among  the  hordes  of  soldiery 
marching  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  In  workmanlike  fashion  he  put 
in  brackeu  the  words  alluding  to  British  participation,  so  that  they 
could  be  easily  struck  out  If  things  turned  out  that  way.  (The 
careful  editors  of  the  Kautaky  documenta  saved  even  the  brackets.) 
With  ail  this  foresight,  the  ultimatum  began  as  follows: 

"The  Imperial  Government  Is  In  receipt  of  reliable  Information 
to  the  effect  that  French  forces  Intend  to  march  on  the  line  of  the 
Metiae  via  Glvet  and  Namur.  This  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  France's 
intention  | after  Joining  with  an  Rngltsh  expedlUonary  force]  to 
advance  against  Gennany  through  itoTgimn  territory. 

'The  Imperial  Government  cannot  rid  Itaelf  of  the  fear  that  Bel- 
glum,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  good  will,  will  be  unable  to  repel  with- 
out assistance  so  considerable  a  French- (English)  invasion  with 
enough  chance  of  success  to  afford  an  adeqaute  guaranty  against 
the  danger  to  Germany.  It  Is  essential,  for  the  self-preservation  of 
Oermany.  to  anUclpate  the  hostile  attack.  The  Oerman  Govern- 
ment would,  however,  feel  the  deepest  regret  if  Belgium  were  to 
regard  as  an  act  of  hoctUlty  the  fact  that  these  moves  by  Ger- 
many's opponents  force  her,  for  ber  own  protection,  to  enter 
Belgian  territory." 

Plans  for  advancing  across  Belgium  had  been  In  force  ever  since 
1898 — 16  years  t>efore  the  "reliable  information"  Moltke  now  sug- 
gested to  the  foreign  office.  By  1888  the  steady  Increase  of  the 
Oermany  army,  made  possible  by  Caprlvl's  military  law.  was  com- 
ing Into  play,  and  Bchlleffen  could  bring  Into  line  far  larger 
forces  than  those  at  the  disposal  of  the  elder  Moltke.  The  Oer- 
man Army.  In  fact,  had  outgrown  the  legitimate  Lorraine  fron- 
tier— It  became  necessary  to  spread  out  Into  Belgium  In  order  to 
deploy  the  effective  strength  of  the  army  at  the  outset.  In  the 
first  book,  which  set  forth  in  print  the  development  of  Schlleffen's 
plans.  General  von  Kuhl  made  this  point  clear:  "The  space  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Luxembtirg  was  too  narrow  for  modern 
million-armies.  The  theater  of  war  had  to  be  widened  If  such 
masses  of  troops  were  to  be  deployed."  The  army  of  1914  was 
much  larger  than  that  of  1898,  and  the  roads  through  Belgium  I 
were  all  the  more  needed  for  quick  action  against  France.  ' 

But  these  reasons  were   unlikely  to  appeal   strongly  to  the  Bel-     | 
glans  when  the  hour  arrived,  and  no  one  at  Berlin  had  devised  an 
explanation   which   could   be   offered   to   the   world   at   large.     In    1 
1905  Prince  BUlow  had  suggested  a  point-blank  6-hour  ultima-    ! 
*um — quite   In   the  Hitler   manner,  but  now,  even  20  da3r8  after 
the  Kaiser  had  opened  the  box  of  Pazxlora.  the  foreign  office   had 
overlooked  the  problem  of  a  pubUc  justification  of  their  Impend- 
ing crashing  of  the  gate  at  the  Belgian  frontier.     Moltke's  con- 
tribution was  accordingly  welcomed  with  alacrity,  and  during  the 


next  2  days  his  draft  was  worked  over  by  the  Chancellor,  Von 
Jagow,  Zlmmermann,  and  Herr  von  Stumm,  of  the  foreign  office. 
As  soothing  efforts  at  London  were  still  under  way  to  persuade 
England  to  remain  an  outside  spectator,  von  Stumm  deleted  the 
allusions  to  British  participation  in  the  Impending  outrage,  and 
various  minor  changes  were  made  in  Moltke's  draft.  A  fair  copy 
was  finally  written  out  by  Count  von  Mlrbach,  and  on  July  29  this 
I>erfectcd  document  was  aent  off  by  special  meaeenger,  as  a  ae&led 
enclosure  within  a  letter  of  instructions  tp  the  Oerman  Minister 
at  Brtissels.  The  Minister  was  ordered  not  to  open  the  sealed 
enclosure  imtll  he  received  telegraphic  orders.  In  the  meantime 
it  was  to  be  kept  safely  locked  up— like  a  freighter  filled  with 
German  troops,  waiting  at  anchor  in  a  Norwegian  harbcnr. 

But  sad  confusion  now  arose.  Late  In  the  evening  of  July  81, 
after  sending  off  the  canned  ultimatum  to  Brussels,  Bethmann- 
HoUweg  sent  for  the  British  Ambassador  and  made  the  famous  bid 
for  British  neutrality  In  which  he  disclosed  the  prospect  of  the 
Oerman  move  through  Belgium.  Having  thus  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  and  with  the  Belgians  already  setting  to  work  to  put  the 
Liege  forts  In  order,  Bethmann  realized  that  as  things  stood  the 
exciises  neatly  written  out  in  the  sealed  ultimatum  would  not 
hold  water:  Germany  was  not  at  war  with  France,  and  It  was  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge  that  France  had  not  yet  ordered 
mobilization.  Even  2  days  later,  on  the  evening  of  July  81,  when 
Bethmann  had  completed  the  draft  of  his  declaration  of  war  on 
Russia.  Vivianl  had  not  yet  mobilized  the  French  Army.  The 
ultimatum  ready  and  waiting  In  the  legation  at  Brtissels  was 
completely  stymied. 

To  break  through  this  Impasse  Bethmann  dispatched  to  Paris  his 
ultimatum  summoning  the  French  to  declare  promptly  whether  or 
not  they  Intended  to  remain  neutral;  in  case  they  did,  they  were  to 
be  spurred  into  action  by  demanding  the  fortresses  of  Toul  and 
Verdun  as  a  pledge  of  neutrality.  Vivianl  obligingly  ordered  mobili- 
zation for  the  following  day  (August  1),  but  Bethmann  could  wait 
no  longer.  On  the  next  day.  without  waiting  to  regularize  the  situ- 
ation (according  to  the  principle  he  had  laid  down)  by  first  declar- 
ing war  on  Prance,  he  telegraphed  the  Legation  at  Brussels  to  open 
the  sealed  tiltlmatum  and  present  It.  "Please  assure  the  Belgian 
Government  most  earnestly  that  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  our  Information  as  to  the  French  plans." 

In  this  telegram  there  appeared  a  detaU  which  Herr  von  Ribben- 
trop may  weU  have  noted  wltli  close  attention:  "The  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment must  be  left  under  the  Impression  that  all  of  the  instruc- 
tions relating  to  this  affair  had  reached  you  for  the  first  time  today." 
Having  watched  the  building  of  Oerman  military  railways  opposite 
its  frontier  ever  since  1898.  the  Belgian  Government  did  not  accept 
this  impression.  But  with  true  foreign-office  thorougiuiess,  on  the 
copy  of  the  ultimatum  written  out  for  publication  in  the  press  a 
week  or  so  later.  Herr  von  Stumm  altered  the  date  to  August  2. 

For  an  untrained  beginner,  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  has  stepped  fairly 
quickly  into  the  Bismarckian  tradition. 


National  Defense 
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ARTICLE   BY  RAYMOND   CLAPPEB 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
most  timely  and  most  interesting  article  by  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Raymond  Clapper.  The  article  is  entitled  "United  States 
Defense,"  and  was  published  in  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNITEJ)  STATES  DUENSS 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

Washington,  April  13. — I  sat  down  at  dinner  not  so  long  ago 
beside  a  young  lady  who  promptly  turned  a  bright  smile  at  me 
and  asked.  "Are  you  an  isolationist?"  The  proper  answer  Is, 
"Damned  if  I  know." 

What  is  more  futile  than  the  parlor  arguments  which  rage  be- 
tween "iBOlationUts"  and  "interventionists"?  The  terms  don't 
mean  anything.  It  is  pointless  and  academic  to  attempt  to  decide 
upon  wise  policies  for  the  United  States  by  trying  to  fit  them  to 
lal)els  like  "Isolationism"  or  "Interventionism."  That  is  trying  to 
think  baclcward.  How  can  you  say  a  policy  la  wise  or  unwise  by 
labeling  it  as  "Isolationist"  or  "IntervenUonisf? 

Only  one  consideration  counts — national  self-interest.  First  of 
all,  national  self-interest,  a*  I  see  It,  re»U  primarily  upon  military 
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and  economic  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  If  that  Is  not 
properly  attended  to  nothing  else  will  help  us  much  In  the  long 
run.  If  U  Is  properly  attended  to,  then  our  activities  beyond  that 
become  secondary,  desirable  In  some  cases,  but  not  vital. 

As  the  war  proceeds  It  is  apparent  that  we  shall  have  plenty  to 
eni^age  our  attention  In  the  matter  of  military  and  economic  self- 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  may  face  more  situations 
like  that  created  by  the  German  occupation  of  Deiunark.  Green- 
land is  a  Danish  possession  which  is  strategically  situated  on  our 
ride  of  the  Atlantic,  almost  touching  Canada.  Greenland  was  one 
of  the  stepping  stones  used  by  the  Italians  in  the  mass  flight  of 
Marshal  Balbo  to  the  United  States.  President  Roosevelt's  expres- 
tions  of  American  Interest  are  sufllclent  to  provide  the  tip-off  that 
this  Government  would  not  look  with  favor  upon  German  occupa- 
tion. Regarding  Iceland,  which  is  Just  to  the  east  of  Greenland. 
Winston  Churchill  told  Parliament  that  "no  German  will  be  allowed 
to  set  foot  there  with  Impunity." 

If  Germany  shoxild  take  Holland,  we  certainly  would  not  permit 
the  German  flag  to  go  up  In  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  Several  ques- 
tions of  that  kind  may  be  raised  if  the  war  spreads. 

Then  we  have,  right  at  our  border  door,  a  not  too  nice  Mexican 
situation.  This  Government  has  been  patient  and  conciliatory  to- 
ward Mexico  over  the  seizure  of  oil  property.  Finally,  when 
private  negotiations  having  failed.  Secretary  Hull  suggested  arbi- 
tration, the  Mexicans  flew  into  a  rage.  A  Mexico  City  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Times  reports  a  demonstration  of  20.000  Mexicans 
carrying  banners  denouncing  the  United  States  and  iirging  closer 
relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  One  poster  showed  a  Mexican  worker 
on  top  of  an  oil  derrick,  squirting  oil  into  Uncle  Sam's  eye,  with 
the  caption.  "Here's  your  oil.    Take  it." 

The  American  Embassy  was  guarded,  but  no  incident  was  re- 
jxnted.  President  Cardenas  said  the  demonstration  was  "the  most 
moving  and  greatest  I  have  ever  seen."  He  said  Mexico  had  a  "just 
cause  which  the  whole  nation  must  defend." 

With  Japan  pressing  southward  toward  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  our  sources  of  rubber  and  tin 
there  are  none  too  secure.  Encoiiragement  is  being  given  here  to 
development  of  rubber  in  Central  America.  Some  form  of  subsidy 
from  the  United  States  will  be  needed  if  this  development  is  to 
get  anywhere. 

Any  number  of  trade  problems  are  reaching  the  acute  stage  In 
South  America,  where  export  trade.  Interrupted  by  the  war.  is  pro- 
ducing economic  trouble  that  may  become  political  in  time.  Beyond 
that  is  the  question  of  trade  relations  between  these  countries 
and  the  European  powers  after  the  war,  when  all,  whether  victors 
cr  losers,  probably  will  be  on  an  authoritarian  basis  with  strict 
trade  and  exchange  controls. 

What  has  any  of  this  to  do  with  isolationism  or  Interventlonlsm? 
If  we  keep  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  requirements  of  our  national 
self-interest,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  rests  primarily  upon  the 
military  and  economic  integrity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  there 
Is  less  danger  of  our  t>ecomlng  lost  In  a  fog  of  parlor  dlaletlcs 
which  attempts  to  translate  the  practical  realities  of  our  situation 
Into  metaphysical  patterns. 


Achievements  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) , 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY  TO  NEW  YORK  YOUNG 

DEMOCRATIC    CLUB 
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Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley  at  a 
dinner  tendered  him  by  the  New  York  Young  Democratic 
Club.  Inc.,  on  their  twenty-flfth  anniversary,  at  the  Hotel 
Astor.  New  York  City,  on  April  18.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkord.  as  follows: 

To  the  members  of  the  New  York  Young  Democratic  Club  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  comphment  they  pay  me  at  this  their 
twenty-arth  anniversary  dinner.  To  them  and  their  friends  who 
have  come  together  here  I  find  It  difficult  to  express  in  words  my 
feelings.  An  extra  pulsation  of  satisfaction  alwaj's  Is  generated 
by  a  reception  In  ones  own  city.  That  you.  who  know  me  best 
and  have  t>een  my  friends  for  a  longer  time,  are  here  In  such 
numbers  and  with  such  evidences  of  warmth  and  friendship  la 
to  me  a  soxirce  of  encouragement  and  inspiration.  I  will  never 
Xprset  this  happy  occasion. 


Though  many  of  us  may  be  a  generation  older  than  oirr  hosts 
of  the  evening.  I  am  sure  that  aU  cling  to  the  idea  that  we  are 
still  young.  We  elders,  mellow^ed  some  by  experience,  are  Just  as 
Interested  in  the  problems  of  humanity  as  are  those  of  the  gen- 
eration pressing  so  closely  behind.  But  whether  young,  middle- 
aged,  or  old.  In  the  light  of  what  we  have  learned  during  the 
past  10  years,  we  are  probably  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
progress  of  our  country  can  best  be  assxired  only  by  keeping  in 
power  a  liberal  Democratic  administration. 

Do  you  remember  the  year  of  1929?  We  were  11  years  younger 
then — possibly  half  a  life  time  for  some  of  you — and  certainly 
an  important  part  of  it  for  all  of  us.  Then  we  accepted  the 
stock  market  as  the  barometer  of  business.  Bulging  prosperity 
for  those  at  the  top  gave  those  at  the  bottom  three  meals  a  day 
and  an  occasional  movie.  I  wiU  not  pause  to  discuss  my  views 
that  those  at  the  bottom  might  reasonably  expect  more.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  top  blew  off  in  1929  and  crashed  in  on  the  bottom. 
For  the  next  2  years  we  were  fed  on  the  hopes  of  prosperity 
Just  arotind  the  corner.  By  1932  we  decided  that  this  prosperity 
was  Indeed  Just  around  the  corner  but  it  was  parked  there  wait- 
ing for  the  red  light  to  change  to  green,  and  the  red  Ink  to  change 
to  black.  Fifteen  millions  were  unemployed  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  most  of  the  Nation  had  almost  completely  vanished. 

Tlie  Roosevelt  administration  moved  through  the  green  light 
In  1933.  A  prostrate  country  was  lifted  to  its  feet.  Confidence 
revived.  The  Government  dutifully  used  the  public's  money  for 
the  public's  benefit.  Business  immediately  improved.  Interrupted 
only  by  readjustment  fluctuations,  the  trend  has  been  upward 
ever  since. 

Despite  the  progress,  we  have  not  entirely  rehabilitated  the 
wreckage  handed  over  to  us  by  the  Republicans.  We  still  have 
more  than  a  million  young  people  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 
It  takes  an  average  of  19  months  for  many  of  them  to  find  any 
kind  of  desirable  Job.  Marriage  Is  becoming  a  matter  of  economics 
Instead  of   the  sacrament   of   happiness. 

Such  a  situation  seriously  dislocates  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
Our  political  system  is  menaced  so  long  as  our  youth  is  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset.  Idleness  destroys  morale  and  produces 
resentment. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  has  been  fully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  is  doing  its  utmost  to  alleviate  the  condition.  The 
C  C  C.  camps  have  taken  thousands  of  young  men  out  of  the 
haunts  of  idleness  and  placed  them  at  useful  work  in  wholesome 
surroiindlngs.  The  National  Youth  Administration  has  assisted 
young  men  and  young  women  who  wished  to  train  themselves 
better  for  the  future.  Indeed,  the  youth  of  America  can  be 
thankful  that  during  these  problematical  years  they  have  had  as 
their  champion  no  less  a  personage  than  President  Roosevelt. 

Such  measures  as  I  have  mentioned  are  only  temporary  ex- 
pediencies. The  real  problem  must  be  solved  by  completing 
the  processes  of  economic  readjustment  so  that  our  system  wUl 
be  in  tune  with  all  the  needs  of  our  present-day  concepts  of  lib- 
eral government  if  capitalistic  democracy  Ls  to  survive.  However, 
even  these  emergency  steps  have  served  to  Impede  definitely  the 
spread  of  subversive  propaganda  among  our  young  p)eople.  In  this 
connection  let  me  advise  our  Juniors  to  think  things  through  Be 
guided  by  logic.  Think  freely  but  do  not  think  loosely.  Draw 
yotir  distinctions  sharply.  Do  not  be  misled  by  destructive  theory. 
Be  liberal  but  be  sensible.  There  Is  a  whale  of  a  difference  be- 
tween free  thinking  and  loose  thinking,  and  between  liberalism 
and  radicalism.  Loose  thinking  and  radicalism  have  no  place  in 
America! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  terrific  upheaval  between  1929  and 
1932  accelerated  the  normal  speed  of  the  readjustment  that  started 
with  the  change  of  administration  in  March  of  1933.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  necessity  begotten  by  lack  of  foresight  during  the 
twenties.  So  serious  was  this  necessity  that  the  laws  relating  to 
economic  rehabilitation  were  legislated  with  a  celerity  that  was  as 
much  of  a  shock  to  business  as  it  was  a  surprise  to  labor.  That  the 
benefits  flowing  from  this  legislation  have  not  been  fully  harvested 
Is  admitted.  To  achieve  its  objectives  Is  the  most  pressing  task 
confronting  us  today. 

We  may  well  refresh  our  memories  as  to  the  evils  of  the  outworn 
system  of  conservative  economy  which  was  responsible  for  the  chaos 
of  only  10  years  ago.  Even  the  most  partisan  Republican  admits 
the  errors  of  the  Hardlng-CooUdge-Hoover  era.  That  was  a  tools 
paradise,  with  Its  exploitation  of  both  capital  and  labor,  its  In- 
flation of  values  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  Its  rampant  specula- 
tion, its  wasteftil  overproduction,  and  its  insane  optimism 

It  is  stupid  for  anyone  to  even  intimate  that  the  genius  and 
enterprise  which  brought  us  from  struggling  colonies  to  our  world 
position  of  preeminence  cannot,  if  properly  directed,  bring  forth 
a  balanced  economy  wherem  130,000.000  citizens  may  live  and 
prosper.    Only  two  obstacles  stand  in  the  way. 

The  first  of  these  is  selfishness.  In  order  to  retain  advantages 
they  had  under  the  old  order  there  are  individuals  and  groups  who 
would  impede  the  progress  of  the  new  order  with  every  means  at 
their  disposal,  blind  to  the  fact  that  should  their  efforts  succeed 
they  would  achieve  the  dubiotis  victory  of  bemg  themselves  de- 
stroyed in  the  wreckage. 

The  other  obstacle  Is  ignorance.  There  are  people  who  refuse 
to  recognize  true  conditions.  Theirs  Is  the  type  of  blindness  that 
was  typical  of  the  power-dnmk  monarchies  of  pre- World  War 
Eurcpe  and  of  the  dictator  cliques  which  today  are  responsible 
for  the  terrible  conditions  prevailing  abroad.     Lust  for  economic 
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power  In  this  New  World  of  otua  can  bring  about  results  Jtist  as 
disastrous. 

Liberal  laws  have  been  legislated  to  prevent  such  an  eventuality. 
The  administration  of  these  laws  Is  beset  by  the  difficulties  that 
usually  accompany  the  adjusting  of  any  basic  change  In  the  eco- 
nomic machinery  before  it  will  function  as  intended.  But  If  our 
citizenry  rises  to  Its  responsibilities  with  the  initiative  and  energy 
for  which  we  are  noted  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Our  whole  course 
of  action  should  be  controlled  by  a  single  admonition.  We  must 
always  strive  to  do  what  is  best  for  America  and  we  must  do  it  in 
the  American  way. 

The  solution  of  our  economic  problem  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
■Imple  one.  Why  not  bring  together  In  frank  discussion  the 
leaders  of  industry',  transportation,  finance,  agrlculttire,  and  labor? 
Let  them  submerge  their  selflshneoa.  Let  them  acquaint  each 
other  with  their  problems.  If  they  do,  and  are  frank  with  each 
other,  I  am  confident  that  out  of  such  a  discussion  a  workable 
plan  that  will  fit  In  with  the  liberal  economy  of  the  present  day 
can  be  formulated.    This  solution  is  possible  and  sound. 

There  might  be  some  difficulty  In  bringing  about  a  meeting  of 
the  leaders  of  such  divergent  groups.  Public  opinion  alone  can 
do  this.  If  the  owners  of  industry  and  transportation,  the  de- 
positors of  banks  and  the  policyholders  of  insurance  companies, 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  workers  In  the  ranks  can  be  In- 
formed of  the  necessity  of  harmony  among  their  leaders,  then, 
and  only  then,  will  these  leaders  learn  of  the  power  of  public 
opinion.  Once  sensitive  of  this  power,  they  will  soon  find  the 
answer  to  the  pressing  problems  that  disturb  us  on  our  economic 
front. 

The  Government  has  shown  the  way;  let  the  leaders  outside  of 
Government  travel  by  that  way,  and  we  will  soon  reach  our  destina- 
tion. Thus  will  democracy  work  in  our  economic  system  as  it  has 
worked  in  government  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Then  we  will  have 
our  era  of  good  feeling. 

There  are  young  men  traveling  our  land  today  who  are  magnifying 
the  faults  of  the  immediate  past,  while  at  the  same  time  shielding 
behind  a  curtain  of  silence  the  greater  faults  of  the  little  more 
distant  past.  In  metaphor  they  oondenxn  but  suggest  no  correc- 
tional procedure.  They  8(>eak  words  of  brave  lmp)crt,  tuneful  to  the 
ear,  but  empty  of  substance.  They  attract  the  curious  as  does  a 
downing  Barrymore.  with  phrases  as  devoid  of  logic.  Their  spear- 
head would  go  to  the  battles  with  all  the  flre  of  youth  minus  the 
weapons  of  experience.  Such  is  the  optimism  of  Inexperience,  when 
ambition  overcomes  common  sense  and  aspiration  dares  the  im- 
possible. 

Better  can  reasonable  youth  aid  In  promoting  a  meeting  of  minds 
among  the  leaders  of  the  various  components  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem along  the  lines  I  suggested.  Young  men  and  young  women  are 
present  In  every  one  of  our  many  groups  of  endeavor.  Let  these 
young  people  carry  the  message  of  cooperation  among  their  fellow 
workers  and  keep  pounding  on  the  subject  until  a  weight  of  mass 
Influence  reaches  the  top.  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  Is  a 
meeting  of  minds  in  high  places.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  cur 
complex  economic  machinery  produce  the  contentment  and  pros- 
perity its  designer  Intended  Once  the  end  Is  attained,  unemploy- 
ment will  no  longer  be  a  problem,  budgets  will  balance  themselves, 
taxation  will  cease  to  be  a  burden,  and  living  will  be  easy.  Further 
legislation  is  not  needed  to  bring  about  this  era  of  good  feeling. 
Leadership  can  do  it;  leadership  in  government,  supported  by 
cooperative  leadership  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

If  this  era  can  be  brought  about  within  our  borders,  it  will,  by  Its 
example,  be  a  contribution  to  world  peace  more  potent  in  its  possi- 
bilities than  anything  that  has  ever  occurred  since  the  inception  of 
the  capitalistic  system. 

Our  great  Nation  is  an  empire  of  States.  Our  population  is  a 
mixture  of  every  race.  We  have  diverse  Ideas  and  diverse  Interests. 
Yet  we  live  together  in  peace  and  tolerance.  America  can  thank  the 
whole  world  for  contributions  to  our  greatness.  Let  us  so  conduct 
ourselves  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  can  be  thankful  for 
America. 

We  stand  100  percent  behind  the  Booeevelt  policy  of  foreign 
relations.  We  want  no  part  of  the  war  in  the  other  hemisphere 
and  we  will  permit  no  part  of  It  to  come  to  this  hemisphere.  We 
are  as  one  in  building  up  our  defense  forces  to  protect  the  peace 
of  the  Americas;  and  we  are  likewise  as  one  in  demanding  that 
these  forces  be  kept  at  home.  We  devoutly  pray  that  the  power 
plutocrats  will  soon  be  forced  out  by  their  own  peoples  so  that 
the  world  can  go  back  to  its  way  of  progress  under  normal  condi- 
tions. When  that  day  comes,  the  people  of  America  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  any  nation  that  is  sincerely  desirous  of  pro- 
moting peace  and  amity  among  all  the  peoples  and  for  all  time. 

You  have  done  me  a  great  honor  in  having  me  here  tonight. 
We  are  all  of  the  same  mind  as  to  what  are  our  aims.  We  all  seek 
the  best  course  toward  their  achievement. 

I  Offer  a  program  of  cooperation  aa  an  admirable  way  out  of 
our  difflcultiee.  Cooperation  among  the  Thirteen  Colonies  brought 
forth  our  Nation.  Cooperation  among  individuals  built  our  cities, 
our  Industries,  and  our  railroads.  Cooperation  among  the  farmers 
built  rural  America  to  a  preemiitenoe  that  is  the  envy  of  agri- 
culture the  world  over.  Cooperation  of  the  workers  have  built 
their  great  labor  tmlons.  Cooperation  has  built  otir  charities, 
our  tudverslties.  otir  hospitals,  our  chiUT:hefl,  our  press  and  our 
radio  facilities,  and  our  social  organisations.  During  the  century 
and  a  half  of  our  growth  from  Colonies  to  Empire,  cooperation 
has  been  the  foundation  of  our  success.  Why  look  further  afield? 
We  now  have  the  laws  to  make  easy  the  uae  of  cooperation.    Imt 


our  leaders  sincerely  try  to  use  It  and  I  prophesy  that  the  America 
of  the  future  will  be  a  land  of  progreiB  in  keeping  with  the  best 
traditions  of  the  America  of  the  past. 


Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  1,  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFT  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  and  dangerous  pieces  of  legislation  that 
has  been  proposed  to  the  Congress  in  many  a  day  is  H.  R. 
6971,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act, 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  title  IV  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  before  the  Hoase  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  some  time,  and  ml&sed  being  tabled  in  com- 
mittee by  1  vote.  The  measure  is  very  ably  described  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee.  As  they  set  forth  in 
their  report,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  set  up  a  Nation- 
wide banking  system,  to  monetize  mortgages,  and  to  cen- 
tralize the  management  of  credit  under  a  politically 
controlled  Federal  bureaiL 

No  more  dangerous  step  could  be  taken  by  the  United  States 
Congress  than  to  put  under  the  control  of  the  New  Deal 
bureaucracy  in  Washington  the  credit  facilities  of  the  United 
States.  The  New  Deal  bureaucrats.  Judging  from  past  expe- 
rience, would  not  fail  to  use  this  new  power  freely  and  on 
every  occasion  possible  more  firmly  to  entrench  themselves  in 
control  of  governmental  affairs. 

This  bill  represents  the  type  of  power  cunningly  contrived 
by  the  master  minds  in  the  New  Dsal  bureaucracy  to  take 
control  in  ever-increasing  degree  of  the  Grovemment  and  of 
business. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  was  approved  June  22, 
1932.  It  was  enacted  to  provide  a  more  flexible  means  by 
which  building  and  loan  association,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, cooperative  banks,  homestead  associations,  insurance 
companies,  and  sa\angs  banks  might  furnish  credit  for  home 
building.  It  was  never  intended  to  apply  to  big  multiple- 
dwelling  projects. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  created  by  that  act,  12  home  loan  banks  were  formed, 
with  a  minimum  capital  of  $5,000,000  for  each  bank  subscribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  act  provides  that  these  banks  might  make  advances  to 
their  members  on  the  security  of  home  mortgages.  As  an 
indication  of  the  intent  of  Congress  that  this  act  was  pri- 
marily to  encourage  home  ownership  and  was  not  designed 
to  invade  the  investment  field,  the  term  "home  mortgage" 
was  defined  as  a  mortgage  on  real  estate  upon  which  there  Is 
located  a  dwelling  of  not  more  than  four -family  capacity. 

This  new  bill  would  remove  this  limitation  and  authorize 
each  Federal  home-loan  bank  to  maJce  advances  to  its  mem- 
bers on  collateral  secured  by  any  flrsi;  mortgage.  This  would 
put  the  members  of  the  Flfleral  home-loan  bank  system  in 
direct  competition  with  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
other  institutions  making  first-mortgage  loans  on  business  as 
well  as  home  properties. 

Federal  home-lean  banks  are  auiiiorized  to  issue  bonds 
and  debentures.  This  proposed  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  these  obligations  and  the 
bonds  issued  for  this  purpose  would  have  to  be  treated  as  a 
public  transaction.  Thus  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  not  only  subscribe  to  the  capital  of  the  Federal  home- 
loan  banks,  but  he  would  be  authorized  to  obligate  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  payment  of  all  the  bonds  and 
debentures  of  such  banks.  This  would  create  a  contingent 
public-debt  liability  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
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capital,  bonds,  and  other  cbligations  of  the  Federal  hcme- 
loan  banlc 

It  has  been  properly  said  that  credit  is  the  lifeblood  of  the 
Nation.  To  allow  any  individual,  or  any  eroup  of  bureau- 
crats, to  control  the  national  credit,  as  this  bill  proposes  to 
do.  would  be  to  place  in  the  hands  of  that  individual,  or 
those  bureaucrats,  powers  which,  if  improperly  used,  could 
create  economic  chaos. 

This  is  another  concrete  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  prevent  these  designing  New 
Deal  bureaucrats  from  thus  cunningly  arming  themselves 
with  more  and  more  powers  by  which  to  maintain  themselves 
in  control  of  affairs.  The  bill  will  be  the  subject  of  a  terrific 
battle  in  the  House. 


Present  Set-up  of  Federal  Civil  Aeronautics  Should 

Be  Retained 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  to  return  the  regulation 
of  civil  aeronautics  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  will, 
unless  it  is  defeated,  represent  a  serious  set-back  to  the  safe 
and  sound  development  of  civil  aeronautics  in  this  country. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  its  important 
investigation  of  the  old  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  in  1936  and 
1937.  found  that  one  of  the  faults  of  that  Bureau  v.'as  that 
In  the  investigation  of  aircraft  accidents  which  it  conducted 
it  was  in  effect  investigating  its  own  work.  Hence  impartial 
reports  and  recommendations  and  criticism  were  not  forth- 
coming from  these  investigations.  Instead  politics  entered 
into  the  appraisal  of  the  cause  of  accidents. 

INDEPENDENCE  WILL  BE  GONE 

Under  the  proposed  reorganization  the  independent  Air 
Safety  Board,  which  Congress  made  an  independent  agency 
for  the  investigation  of  accidents,  will  be  abolished.  Thus 
once  more  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  be  investigating 
itself. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  under  the  reorganization  the 
new  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will  be  able  to  exercise  its  func- 
tion of  investigation  Independently  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  true  that  the  order  of  reorganization  provides 
that  the  function  of  investigation  will  be  exercised  inde- 
pendently of  the  Secretary. 

But  the  new  Board  will  be  making  the  rules  under  which 
the  operation  of  aircraft  will  be  conducted.  Thus  in  its  acci- 
dent Investigations  It  will  be  investigating  itself. 

Moreover,  under  title  Vn,  section  702,  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  there  are  four  functions  with  respect  to  the 
aircraft  accidents.  Not  all  of  those  functions  are  investi- 
gation. 

They  are:  First.  Investigation  of  the  accident.  Second, 
making  the  report  concerning  the  accident.  Third,  making 
recommendations,  not  concerning  the  accident,  but  cod- 
ccmlng  matters  to  prevent  accidents  in  the  future.  And 
fourth,  making  special  studies  of  aeronautical  safety. 

The  new  Board  will  be  independent  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  reorganization  order  only  with  respect  to  the 
single  function  of  investigation.  It  will  not  be  independent 
with  respect  to  making  the  report  and  publishing  the  report, 
making  the  recommendations  and  publishing  the  recom- 
mendations, and  making  the  special  studies,  all  of  which 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  investigation. 

VITAL    TO    AIM    SATKTT 

Yet  these  other  functions  are  vital  to  safety  in  the  air. 
Ttieir  free  and  independent  exercise  is  of  first  importance. 


But  they  cannot  be  exercised  freely  and  Independently 
under  the  proposed  reorganization.  They  must  be  exercised 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

In  other  words,  the  control  of  a  political  department, 
which  was  so  roundly  and  justly  condemned  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  is  being  restored  with  respect 
to  a  matter  which  should  be  absolutely  free  of  all  considera- 
tions except  the  truth. 

Such  a  reorganization  should  not  be  permitted  by  Con- 
gress. The  independence  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  Cinl  Aeronautics  Act  and  of  the 
Air  Safety  Board  should  be  preserved  and  protected. 


Poll  Tax  Designed  To  Preserve  Minority  Control 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1,  1940 
Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  be- 
lieve that  the  purpose  behind  the  poll-tax  requirement  in 
Southern  States  is  to  di.sfranchi.se  the  Negro,  but  actually 
the  tax  results  in  a  minority  control  reminiscent  of  the  con- 
trolled plebiscite  in  Nazi  Germany.  This  point  is  ably  set 
forth  in  the  following  excerpt  from  an  article  by  John 
Moutoux  in  the  April  4  Washington  Post: 

Dr.  C.  Van  Woodward,  author  and  historian,  visiting  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Virginia  on  leave  from  the  University 
of  Florida,  recalled  that  when  enactment  of  a  poll-tax  law  in  Ala- 
bama was  debated  in  the  legislature  proponents  argued  that  It 
was  designed  to  eliminate  from  the  polls  the  weak  and  vicious,  or 
again,  the  vicious  and  the  Ignorant. 

"The  poll  tax,  •  said  Dr.  Woodward,  "was  designed  to  disfranchise 
a  class — the  agrarian  masses." 

"The  result  of  this  disfranchisement,"  he  said,  "has  been  that 
the  poorest  sections  of  the  South,  where  the  people  are  most  in  need 
of  liberal  social  legislation,  are  represented  in  Congress  by  the  mo.'.t 
conservative  Members  who  do  not  at  all  represent  the  sentiment 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  these  sections." 

The  same  point  is  also  made  in  an  article  by  Ernest  Lindlcy 
in  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  April  3.  The  following 
excerpts  from  this  article  also  stress  the  fact  that  the  whole 
country  has  an  interest  in  the  South's  fight  over  the  poll  tax 
because  of  the  authority  wielded  by  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives from  the  poll-tax  States: 

The  whole  country  has  an  interest  In  this  effort  to  abolish  poll 
taxes  In  Federal  elections,  because  of  the  Immense  authority 
wielded  by  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  p>oll-t.'\x 
States.  These  8  States  provide  the  chairmen  of  5  of  the  12  most 
Important  committees  In  the  House  and  5  of  the  11  comparable 
commlltoes  in  the  Senate.     •     •     • 

Most  of  the  present  poll  taxes  were  enacted  during  the  period 
of  Popu'.lst  unrest  While  the  emotions  surrounding  race  suprem- 
acy were  mobilized  to  bring  about  their  adoption,  discerning 
Southern  observers  have  asserted  that  one  of  the  main  purposes, 
if  not  the  primary  one.  was  to  preserve  political  control  In  the 
hands  of  the  conservative  property-owning  classes. 

Anyway,  the  poll  tax  keeps  the  vote  from  white  men  as  well  as 
Negroes. 

In  his  address  to  the  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare.  Barry  Bingham,  publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  decries  the  fact  that  the  poll-tax  requirement  auto- 
matically debars  from  voting  the  very  people  who  are  in 
greatest  need  of  the  vote.  An  excerpt  from  his  address  reads 
as  follows: 

The  thing  that  shocks  me  Is  that  "Interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state '  has  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  money  In  a  mans 
pocket.  If  he  hasn't  the  cash  to  pay  his  poll  tax  he  automatically 
falls  into  the  group  who  are  supposed  to  have  no  interest  in  the 
affairs  cf  the  slate.  And  who  is  there  to  say  that  such  a  man  is 
any  lets  patriotic,  or  any  les^  conscientious  as  a  citizen  than  his 
richer  brother?  Since  when  was  patriotism  measurable  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents?  The  very  man  who  cannot  afford  to  vot^ 
because  of  poll-tax  restrictions  Is  the  man  who  needs  to  vote  the 
most.  He  needs  to  maintain  his  little  stake  in  this  democracy. 
He  needs  to  help  elect  men  who  will  try  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
underprivileged.  What  is  the  psychological  effect  on  these  strug- 
gling Southerners  without  enough  money  to  pay  a  poll  tax  when 
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they  are  elaased  as  undesirable  dUsens.  people  unworthy  of  being 
allowed  to  vote.  Just  because  they  are  abort  on  cash?  E>oes  it  give 
them  miKh  love  for  democracy,  or  doesn't  It  make  them  Into 
potential  victims  of  the  forces  that  would  overthrow  democracy? 

I  have  aaid  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  poU  tax  la  to  keep  peo- 
I^e  from  voting,  rather  than  simply  to  raise  money.  That  argu- 
ment Is  bc«Tie  out  by  the  methods  of  ooUectlon  that  are  employed 
In  the  Southern  poU-taz  States.  No  bona  fide  revenue  measure  Is 
subjected  to  such  curious  treatment.  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
for  instance,  legally  forbid  the  enforcement  of  poll-tax  collections, 
though  before  the  tax  was  tied  up  to  the  euflrage,  both  States 
did  a  regulaUon  )ob  of  enforcing  Its  collection.  In  other  words,  if 
a  man  does  not  offer  to  pay  his  poll  tax  at  a  certain  specified  time. 
It  Is  actuaUy  against  the  law  for  the  State  to  try  to  collect  that 
tax  from  him.  What  Is  the  answer  to  that?  It  can  only  mean 
that  the  State  Is  more  Intere&ted  In  keeping  the  poorer  class  of 
dtlaens  from  voting  than  it  Is  In  raising  funds  from  this  source 
for  Its  schools. 


Seventy-five  Years  of  Negro  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  McLEOD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Mim  1,  1940 

Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  75  years  has  seen 
many  great  and  wonderful  changes  in  the  life  and  culture  of 
the  Negro  people  of  the  United  States.  This  period  has  rightly 
been  called  the  era  of  Negro  freedom  and  citizenship.  At  this 
time  It  Is  well  for  all  to  stop  and  examine  the  accomplish- 
ments and  progress  of  our  colored  citizens,  as  it  is  only  then 
that  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  their 
contributions  to  the  building  of  our  American  Institutions. 

Today  our  colored  citizens  can  look  back  with  pride  upon 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  unbroken  progress — a  progress 
which  is  reflected  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor:  a  progress 
which  is  destined  to  carry  them  upward  and  onward  to  greater 
triumphs. 

These  75  years,  which  we  now  celebrate,  have  seen  the 
birth  and  development  of  a  new  racial  self-respect.  A  whole 
people  have  been  reborn.  Thus  It  Is  that  over  12,000.000 
colored  people  now  look  forward  with  renewed  confidence  to 
all  that  Is  best  In  the  life  and  future  of  this  great  American 
Republic. 

The  most  casual  glance  at  American  history  will  reveal 
and  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  people  m  the  building 
of  our  Nation. 

The  first  contribution  of  the  Negro  to  the  development  of 
America  was  toil.  They  cleared  the  forests  of  our  Southland, 
drained  the  swamps,  prepared  the  soil  for  the  production  of 
its  staples,  and  dug  from  the  earth  coal,  iron,  and  precious 
metals.  These  workers  shod  horses,  cast  farm  implements, 
made  vehicles,  constructed  boats,  and  built  railroads,  which 
provided  the  South  with  a  netwoi*  of  transportation  facili- 
ties. Today,  of  the  48,000.000  gainful  workers  employed  in 
this  Nation,  more  than  5.000,000  of  these  are  of  the  colored 
race. 

In  spite  of  low  wages,  lack  of  credit  in  many  sections  of 
the  land  and  intolerant  handicaps,  they  have  built  homes, 
churches,  and  schools  worth  more  than  $2,000,000,000.  Like- 
wise, in  agriculture,  progress  has  been  most  Impressive  as 
colored  people  now  own  more  than  a  million  farms. 

In  all  our  history  there  are  no  pages  more  heroic  nor 
more  thrilling  than  those  dealing  with  the  exploits  of  the 
colored  man  as  a  great  soldier.  In  all  campaigns  and  in 
all  branches  of  the  military  establishment  they  have  served 
their  country  well.  We  recall  their  valiant  deeds  at  Port 
Hudson,  Port  Pillow.  Port  Wagner,  and  the  sieges  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg.  We  remember  the  brilliant  work  at 
Santiago  and  the  equally  brilliant  charge  at  San  Juan  Hill 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  In  both  engagements 
the  colored  soldier  acquitted  hims^  with  unusual  distinc- 
tion. In  the  Mexican  campaign  the  Tenth  Cavalry  and  the 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry  distinguished  themselves  at  Carizal 
and  were  heralded  as  the  heroes  of  the  hour.    During  the 


World  War  colored  troops  and  ofScers  held  sectors  at  St. 
Mihiel  and  Verdun  with  such  singular  success  as  to  win  the 
highest  praise  of  the  commanding  general. 

In  peace  or  war,  in  victory  or  danger,  the  colonjd  soldier 
through  all  our  wars  has  demonstrated  a  loyalty  and  a 
bravery  that  ranks  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  patriot- 
Ism.    All  Americans  are  justly  proud  of  these  heroi». 

Looking  into  the  field  of  education  we  are  at  once  re- 
minded of  the  great  names  which  are  landmarks  in  the 
progress  of  our  American  school  system.  T^e  founder  of 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, is  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  America.  The  impetus  he  gave  to  the  movement 
for  higher  education  among  the  colored  people  has  gained 
such  momentum  through  the  years  that  we  now  tiave  such 
fine  institutions  as  Howard  University,  Wilberforce,  Morris 
Brown  University.  LeMoyne.  Morgan  College,  and  many, 
many  other  advanced  schools  of  higher  learning. 

The  trend  toward  higher  education  among  the  colored  race 
has  been  most  impressive  in  the  past  decade.  It  has  spread 
throughout  the  land,  until  today  there  are  over  42,000  stu- 
dents graduating  each  year  from  our  108  schools  for  colored 
people. 

While  at  toil,  the  Negro  entered  the  field  of  science  and 
Invention,  and  his  inventive  genius  has  been  given  world- 
wide recognition.  Colored  artisans  assisted  Ell  Whitney 
with  his  cotton  gin,  and  McCormick  with  his  reaper.  James 
Porten  perfected  a  machine  for  handling  sails:  Henry  Blair 
patented  his  two  com  harvesters;  Granville  T.  Woods  stim- 
ulated industry  with  his  electrical  patents:  Elijah  McCoy,  of 
Detroit,  brought  machinery  nearer  to  perfection  with  his 
many  lubricating  appliances  for  engines:  Norbert  Rillieux 
revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  sugar  with  his  vacuum 
pan:  Jan  E.  Marzeliger  gave  the  shoe  industry  the  lasting 
device  for  makmg  shoes  with  machinery.  Dr.  Gteorge  W. 
Carver,  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  has  amazed  the  scientific 
world  in  developing  hundreds  of  new  and  practical  products 
from  the  plants  and  clays  of  the  South.  All  of  these  men 
have  lent  honor  and  distinction  to  their  race  by  their  scien- 
tific creativeness. 

As  we  look  out  over  the  fields  of  literature,  oratory,  and 
art.  we  cannot  but  realize  that  colored  people  are  natural 
artists.  We  find  the  name  of  Phyllis  Wheatley:  we  read  the 
works  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
and  Henry  Highland  Garnet,  and  are  delighted  with  the 
descriptive  detail  which  brightens  every  page.  Others,  such 
as  Charles  Waddell  Chesnutt,  W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBols,  and 
William  Stanley  Braithwalte,  have  added  to  America's 
wealth  of  great  literature. 

The  field  of  oratory  still  rings  with  the  voices  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  the  patriot;  J.  C.  Price,  the  master  of  eloquence; 
and  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  educator. 

In  art,  the  masterful  works  of  such  artists  as  Edward  M. 
Bannister.  Henry  O.  Tanner,  William  E.  Scott,  Lois  M.  Jones, 
and  many  more  assure  us  that  the  colored  American  is  on 
the  threshold  of  great  things  in  fine  arts. 

Of  the  value  of  Negro  music,  the  testimony  is  almost  uni- 
versal that  the  colored  race  is  the  master  of  harmony  and 
spiritual  feeling  in  song.  It  has  been  the  inspiration  for  such 
great  artists  as  Marion  Anderson.  Roland  Hayes.  Ilorence 
Cole  Tall)ert.  Anita  Patti  Brown,  Caterina  Yarborough.  and 
Paul  Robeson. 

In  organization  and  business  the  colored  people  have  moved 
forward  rapidly  through  the  virtues  of  thrift  and  self-reliance. 
Such  organizations  as  the  National  Negro  Business  League, 
founded  in  1899,  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History,  organized  in  Chicago  in  1915. by  Dr.  Carter  Q. 
Woodson,  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  and  many  other  similar  groups  reflect  the 
progress  in  cooperation  and  self-advancement  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  past  75  years. 

The  last  20  years  In  particular  has  witnessed  the  advance 
of  many  Negro  business  enterprises.  The  race  has  excelled  in 
medicine,  law,  dentistry,  banking,  and^nsurance,  and  the  other 
essential  occupations  which  go  to  make  for  racial  happiness 
and  economic  success. 
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As  we  look  back  upon  these  75  years  of  uninterrupted  social 
and  economic  progress  on  the  part  of  the  American  colored 
people  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  if  such  progress 
Is  to  endure  it  must  continue  to  be  nurtured  upon  the  tenets  of 
democracy.  Every  true,  patriotic  American  knows  in  his 
heart  that  the  United  States  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Into 
Its  civilization  and  glory  have  entered  not  one  but  many  races. 
All  must  shoulder  the  obligations  a  democracy  places  upon  its 
people  if  they  are  to  enjoy  liberty's  benefits.  In  such  a  coun- 
try as  ours  the  Government  can  recognize  no  difference  of 
race,  creed,  or  class,  providing  all  are  working  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  general  welfare  cf  the  Nation. 

The  eyes  of  this  troubled,  war-weary  world  are  upon  us. 
We  stand  as  one  of  the  last  remaining  democracies.  All 
races,  creeds,  and  colors  which  go  to  make  up  the  American 
fabric  of  living  must  unite  still  closer  under  the  banner  of 
tolerance  and  freedom  and,  by  our  discerning  actions  and 
thoughts,  exemplify  the  true  meaning  of  democracy. 


Amendment  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1940 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Barden  amendments 
ccme  before  this  House  as  a  challenge,  a  fresh  threat  to 
the  right  of  millions  of  low-paid  industrial  workers  to  enjoy 
an  improved  standard  of  living.  Reject  these  amendments. 
I  urge,  because  they  are  both  economically  unsound  and 
socially  backward. 

The  economic  soundness  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
lies  in  the  fact  that  under  its  provisions  wages  for  thousands 
of  low-paid  industrial  workers  are  increased:  and  increased 
wages  means  Increased  purchasing  power  which  in  turn 
means  increased  consumption.  It  all  adds  up  to  the  benefit 
of  farmers,  as  well  as  other  groups,  who  find  industrial 
woikers  able  to  purchase  the  products  of  farm  and  factory. 

But  the  Barden  amendments — which  are  being  advanced 
under  the  guise  of  helping  the  farmer — work  in  reverse 
order;  that  is,  they  begin  by  reducing  wages  for  thousands 
of  low-paid  industrial  workers  now  covered  by  the  act,  and 
reduced  wages  will  mean  reduced  purchasing  power,  which 
In  turn  will  mean  reduced  consumption,  all  of  which  will  add 
up  to  the  detriment  of  farmers,  as  well  as  other  groups,  who 
will  find  the  market  for  their  products  curtailed  as  a  result 
of  reduced  purchasing  power.  What  a  fallacy,  what  an 
economically  unsound  theory,  this  idea  that  you  are  going 
to  help  the  farmers  by  hurting  the  industrial  worker. 

Farm  labor  does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
wage-hour  law,  but  this  has  been  inferred  time  and  again 
In  the  arguments  of  proponents  of  the  Barden  amendments. 
Of  course  those  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  realize  that  it  does  not  apply  to  farm 
labor:  but  the  pity  of  it  is  that  a  great  many  people  through- 
out the  country  are  being  misled  on  this  point.  Much 
good  might  be  done  if  the  whole  truth  about  the  Barden 
amendments  were  more  generally  known. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  read  and  have 
ir:serted  in  the  Rxcord  the  main  points  of  an  article  by  Ray- 
nicnd  Clapper  which  appeared  in  the  April  25  issue  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News: 

HELPING  TH¥  FARMER 

NelthCT  political  party  would  attempt  to  repeal  outright  the  Wage 
•nd  Hour  Act.  which  seeks  to  place  a  floor  under  the  lowest-paid 
employees  and  to  protect  decently  minded  employers  from  wage- 
sweating  competitors  The  principle  is  one  of  the  heritages  of  the 
1*  R  A  .  and  lU  social  desirability  has  been  affirmed  In  Supreme 
Ccurt  dcclslcDS.  *^ 


No.  this  and  many  other  pieces  of  social  legislation  won't  be  re- 
pealed outright,  but  they  can  be  gutted  by  destructive  amendments. 
That  is  what  Is  being  attempted  this  week  against  the  wage-hour 
law.  through  the  Barden  amendments. 

These  are  not  amendments  to  Improve  the  workability  of  the  law 
but  to  exempt  large  groups  of  low-paid  employees  from  its  modest 
standards.  It  Is  being  done  under  the  guise  of  "helping  the  farmer." 
But  farm  labor  Is  not  under  the  act.  and  the  proposed  amendnu>nt8 
seek  to  exempt  employees  of  packing  houses  and  other  establish- 
ments which  process  farm  products  Why  the  packing-house  em- 
ployer should  be  excused  from  paying  a  minimum  of  30  cents  an 
hour  while  the  textile-factory  employer  is  held  under  the  law  Is  not 
clear.  But  that  is  the  kind  of  Inequality  that  Is  proposed  by  the 
Barden  amendments. 

A  study  of  the  Barden  amendments  made  by  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration  shows  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  employees 
exempted  under  the  act  as  it  stands  and  under  the  proposed 
amendments  In  dairy  products.  22.000  employees  are  exempted, 
but  the  Barden  amendment  would  exempt  254.000.  Exemptions  In 
fruit  and  vegetable  processing  would  be  Increased  from  68.000 
workers  to  321.000  workers.  Timber  and  lumber,  not  exempt  now. 
would  have  110.000  employees  exempt.  In  all,  the  army  of  em- 
ployees exempt  from  wai?e  provisions,  now  numbering  256,000, 
would  be  lncrea.?ed  to  1.183,000. 

They  would  not  have  to  be  paid  the  minimum  of  30  cents  an 
hour  which,  for  the  42-hour  week  permitted  under  the  law.  means 
a  wage  of  $12  60  a  week  at  full  time — 1650  a  year  for  the  lucky 
man  who  has  a  full  year's  work.  It  Is  from  that  not  very  onerous 
requirement  of  paying  the  help  $12  60  a  week  that  groups  of  em- 
ployers are  seeklns?  to  escape  by  their  Intensive  lobbying  here  for 
the  Barden  amendments. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  the  argument  that  these  amendments  are  needed  In  the 
Interest  of  the  farmer.  He  takes  note  of  the  point  that  higher 
wages  or  shorter  hours  In  creameries,  canneries,  packing  plants, 
groceries,  or  other  concerns  engaged  In  processing  or  marketing 
farm  products  would  Increase  the  spread  lietween  producer  and 
consumer  and  lead  to  either  lower  prices  to  farmers  or  smaller 
sales. 

In  answer.  Mr.  Wallace  says  that  changes  In  the  ability  of  con- 
sumers to  buy  have  much  greater  effect  on  farm  prices  than  do 
marketing  costs.  Workers  receiving  30  cents  An  hour  or  less  spend 
almost  half  of  their  Income  for  food  and  clothing.  If  their  pay  Is 
cut.  half  of  that  must  come  out  of  expenditures  for  farm  products. 

As  Mr.  Clapper  points  out.  not  even  the  Republicans,  who 
spend  so  much  of  their  time  directing  shafts  of  criticism  at 
1   the  accomplishments  of  the  present  Democratic  administra- 
;    tion,  would  attempt  to  repeal  outright  the  Wage  and  Hour 
,  Act.     Opponents  of   the  Pair   Labor  SUndards  Act   realize 
that  public  opinion  is  too  lolidly  alined  with  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  this  and  other  great  pieces  of  social  legisla- 
tion to  permit  an  open  frontal  attack.     In  a  speech  several 
weeks  ago  I  rfmarked  that  it  was  at  least  significant  that 
every  serious  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  wage-hour  law  had 
been  of  an  indirect,  nicely  concealed  nature. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  these  Barden  amendments,  because, 
in  effect,  they  tell  low-paid  industrial  workers  that  their 
families  must  live  on  less  than  $12.60  a  week,  or  $650  a  year. 
To  employers  who  are  wiDing  to  pay  fair  wages,  they  say 
you  cannot  be  protected  against  wage-sweating  competitors. 
I  am  not  going  to  support  any  proposal  which  says  to  the 
laboring  man  you  are  not  entitled  to  a  salary  of  $12.60  a 
week.  Nor  will  I  support  any  measure  which  would  let 
down  and  leave  unprotected  the  employer  who  is  making 

an  honest  effort  to  pay  his  employees  a  decent  wage such 

employers  are  certainly  entitled  to  protection  against   the 
"chislers." 

If  we  approve  the  Barden  amendments,  v.'hich  are  sup- 
posed to  exempt  employees  of  packing  houses  who  are  proc- 
essing farm  products,  how  long  will  it  be  before  we  are  asked 
to  extend  these  exemptions  to  textile-mill  employees  who 
are  processing  cotton?  Start  taking  steps  backward  and  it 
will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  the  legislative  gains  of 
recent  years  are  wiped  out. 

This  attempt  to  destroy  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Is 
economically  unsound  and  socially  backward.  I  say  hurl  it 
back:  cast  it  aside.  In  doing  Just  that,  not  only  shall  we 
remove  a  threat  to  the  right  of  millions  of  low-paid  workers 
to  enjoy  an  improved  standard  of  living  but  we  may  also  set 
the  tide  firmly  against  all  efforts  to  thwart  the  forces  of  social 
and  economic  progress  In  America. 
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Transportation  Bill  Shonid  Be  Defeated 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1,  1940 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  schedule 
for  the  week's  activities  in  the  House,  the  conferees'  report  on 
the  so-called  Wheeler-Lea  transportation  bill,  S.  2009,  is  due 
to  come  up  for  consideration  next  Friday  or  shortly  thereafter. 

There  is  little  Ju-stification  for  such  speed  in  this  case,  the 
conference  report  having  barely  been  given  us,  but  it  is  appar- 
ently realized  by  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  is  growing  so  rapidly  among  the  folks  back 
home,  who  are  the  ones  really  to  be  considered  in  this  or  in 
any  other  legislation,  for  that  matter,  that  they  must  put  it 
over  as  a  fast  one  or  not  at  all. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  average  person,  of 
which  category  I  am  glad  to  say  we  still  have  a  preponderance 
in  this  country,  that  this  bill,  if  made  into  law.  will  completely 
finish  the  job  of  ruining  the  railroads,  as  well  as  to  decrease 
jobs  for  railroad  employees.  Perhaps  that  Is  actually  what  is 
Intended  to  be  accom.plished,  that  is,  the  final  financial  col- 
lapse and  ending  of  the  present  private  ownersliip  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads — and  in  place  of  it  Government  purchase 
and  operation.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
among  the  railroad  owners,  executives,  and  bondholders 
desire  that  objective. 

However,  we  must  admit  there  are  large  numbers  of  people 
satisfied  that  not  only  railroads  but  all  public  utilities  should 
be  taken  over  by  the  Government,  and  on  that  basis  they 
could  gladly — even  gleefully — hope  for  the  passage  of  S.  2009. 
because  it  will  result,  not  in  the  hoped-for  salvation  and 
rehabiLtation  of  the  carriers  by  rail  but,  instead,  in  their  final 
demise  as  a  part  of  our  struggling  capitalistic  system. 

As  I  say,  to  large  numbers  of  people  that  would  not  l>e  an 
unhappy  event,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  at  all  in  the  interest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Citizen  to,  in  the  meantime,  say  over 
a  period  of  15  years  or  so  while  the  railroads  are  gradually 
losing  their  revenue-producing  business,  also  kill  off  the 
water  carriers  and  truck  carriers,  who  would  be  brought  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  thrown  into  the 
Jackpot  by  this  bill  along  with  the  poor  railroads,  who  have 
been  in  such  a  spot  for  years. 

It  takes  no  prophet  or  seer  to  see  what  the  net  result  of  such 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  will  be  if  we  pass  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  bill.  All  big  concerns,  as  protest  against  such  action  and 
the  hoped-for  and  planned  higher  rates  all  around,  will 
immediately  provide  their  own  fleets  and  haul  their  own 
freight  in  whicliever  manner  is  most  economical.  Pipe  lines 
will  also  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  they  already 
have  taken  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  transportation 
business. 

Industrial  and  commercial  activities  will  be  more  £ind  more 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  concerns  as  a  result 
of  the  moves  above  described,  because  the  little  fellow  would 
be  unable  to  finance  the  purchase  of  his  own  fieet  or  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  freight  of  his  own  to  operate  it  profitably,  as 
would  the  larger  concerns. 

In  turn  this  would  result  in  the  loss  of  more  and  more 
business  in  the  less  densely  populated  areas,  such  as  our  own 
in  the  landlocked  Northwest,  and  more  and  more  concentra- 
tion in  the  seaboard  areas. 

For  the  reasons  above  listed  every  Member  of  the  House 
should  think  twice  before  voting  for  the  adoption  of  any  such 
bill,  and  especially  should  the  Members  from  the  Northwest 


areas  be  on  their  guard,  as  we  arc  already  seriously  and 
definitely  handicapped  and  discriminated  against  by  the  rule 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  which  we  are 
now  operating.  Why  turn  complete  control  of  all  forms  of 
transportation  over  to  the  same  oligarchy  and  thus  complete 
the  job  of  destruction? 

Prom  the  large  number  of  letters  and  petitions  I  am  re- 
ceiving daily  opposing  this  legislation  I  have  selected  and  ask 
consent  to  Insert  two  of  them  herewith  as  being  representa- 
tive of  the  viewpotat  and  opinion  of  the  people  of  my  State, 
and  I  hope  we  may  have  a  majority  of  the  Members  with  us 
in  support  of  the  attitude  expressed.  The  letters  are  as 
follows: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  29.  1940. 
Hon.  John  O.  Alkxanutr. 

House  Office  Building.  Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  For  more  than  a  year  we  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned over  the  so-called  Wheeler-Lea  transportation  bill.  We  are 
today  In  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  new  bill  reported  from  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  under  8.  2009.  If  anything,  this  bill  is  worse  than 
either  of  the  original  House  or  Senate  bills.  It  discriminates  most 
unfairly  against  water  transportation  as  well  as  against  carriers 
upon  the  highways.  The  passage  of  such  legislation  Is  most  Inimi- 
cal to  all  business.  During  the  past  6  or  7  years  we  have  persisted 
in  a  constant  revision  of  laws  until  today  it  Is  hardly  likely  that 
most  of  us  really  appreciate  where  we  are  at  In  connection  with 
certain  of  such  lecislation.  It  Is  no  more  than  Just  tliat  further 
consideration  of  an  Important  matter  such  as  the  revision  of  the 
Transportation  Act  should  be  given  more  consideration  than  is  ap- 
parently the  desire  of  those  who  are  promoting  this  new  bill.  Some 
of  us  who  have  boupht  transportation  for  a  good  many  years  realize 
Just  what  would  come  to  us  If  It  is  carried  Into  effect.  We  hope  to 
have  your  very  earnest  ojjpositlon  either  to  eliminate  It  altogether 
or  to  at  least  postpone  for  several  mouths  a  further  consideration 
of  the  matter.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  your 
early  convenience. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Janney  Semfle  Hill  &  Co. 
H.  M.  Hill. 

[Minnesota  Highway  Users  Conference.  L.  A.  Rossman.  president; 
H.  M  Whlsman.  vice  president;  J.  R.  Schroeder.  secretary:  W.  F. 
Lynch,  treasurer:  John  M.  Keefe,  field  representative:  directors: 
G.  C.  Axelrod,  Ivan  Bowen,  Howard  Brlssman,  E.  Ray  Cory.  Hugh 
M.  Craig.  Pierce  Fleming.  Robert  Gray,  E.  E.  Hadllck.  Gordon 
Healow.  T.  A.  Horrocks.  Lou  Hosklng.  H.  A.  Jackson.  W.  J.  Kay, 
W.  F.  Lynch.  Arthur  Randall.  L.  A.  Rossman,  Milton  Rosen, 
Joseph  R.  Schroeder,  P.  J.  Schroeder.  E.  H.  Sherman.  A.  K.  Tlce, 
H.  M.  Whlsman,  Frank  W.  White,  Edgar  F.  Zelle] 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  April  23,  1940. 
Hon.  John  G.  Ai.EXANnER, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Alexander:  S.  2009  and  its  companion  bill  in  the 
House,  known  as  the  Lea  bill,  proposing  volumlnoxis  changes  In 
proposed  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
various  transportation  facilities,  are  now  ready  to  be  reported  out 
of  conference  committee. 

We  view  with  the  utmost  alarm  the  further  reports  that  Senator 
Wheeler  and  other  sponsors  of  this  bill,  backed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Intend  to  press  for  immediate  enactment. 

So  complicated  a  measure  (200  pages  or  more  of  highly  technical 
matter)  ought  not  even  be  brought  to  a  vote  unless  or  untU  the 
individual  Members  of  Congress  have  adequate  opportunity  to 
study  Its  provisions  and  analyze  its  effects.  Likewise  your  con- 
stituents. Including  ourselves,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  know 
something  about  this  bill  so  that  we  can  advise  you  as  to  our  views. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  you  unite  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  demand  that  when  this  bUl  is  reported  out,  it  be  printed 
and  an  adequate  period  of  time  (at  least  30  days)  be  given,  so  that 
all  Congressmen  and  their  interested  constituents  can  study  its 
provisions  and  decide  whether  or  not  they  represent  proper  legis- 
lation. 

If  the  sponsors  of  this  bUl  will  not  extend  this  cotirtesy  then 
we  urge  that  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  defeat  the  bill.  Regtilt- 
tlon  of  transportation  already  Is  overcomplicated  and  200  pages 
of  new  legislation  to  further  burden  an  already  overworked  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  to  further  confound  and  conftise 
our  citizens  who  are  Interested  in  transportation  should  not  t>e 
enacted  unless  good  cause  Is  clearly  shown  and  proven. 

In  addition  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  bill  was  originated 
by  and  is  being  sponsored  and  pushed  by  the  railroads  In  their 
own  selfish  interests. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

JOOXPH  B.  SCRBOEDB, 

SecretoTTf. 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HON   HOMER  D   ANGELL.  OF  OREGON 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  held  hearings  on  H.  R.  6853, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House,  which  bill  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  giving  of  authorization  for  the  acquisition  of  forest 
lands  adjacent  to  and  over  which  highways,  roads,  or  trails 
are  constructed,  in  order  to  preserve  or  restore  their  natural 
beauty,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  m.ade  a  statement  in  behalf  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks and  include  therein  my  statement  before  the  sub- 
committee, as  follows: 

Mr  Ancell  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committ.ee.  I 
tl-.anlc  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  In  support  of  H  R. 
68o3,  which  I  Introduced  In  the  House,  and  which  is  a  companion 
bill  to  S   231.  which  passed  the  Senate  on  June  13.  1939 

This  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  authorization  for  the 
acquisition  of  forest  lands  adjacent  to  and  over  which  hlghwayi. 
roads,  or  trails  are  constructed,  or  which  are  hereafter  to  be  con- 
structed, wholly  or  partially  with  Federal  funds,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve or  restore  their  natural  beauty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Our  early  work  in  constructing  our  highway  systems  throughout 
the  United  Statt-s  was  concerned  chiefly  v.ith  the  roadbeds  them- 
selves The  project  was  so  Immense  and  funds  meager  that  It  was 
Impossible  to  find  revenues  with  which  to  carry  out  a  completed 
project  by  landscaping  m  connection  with  road  construction  It 
has  now.  however,  come  to  be  recognized  generally  that  roadside 
Improvement  is  a  necessary  element  of  highway  construction.  The 
Joint  committee  on  roadside  development  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  OOBcials  and  the  Highway  Research  Board 
have  made  the  following  recommendations  with  reference  to  road- 
side Improvement: 

"l.  Every  road-building  agency  should  Include  a  person  compe- 
tent to  design  and  carry  out  roadside-development  work.  His 
work  should  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance. 

•■'2.  Absolute  control  of  the  highway  right-of-wav  and  all  its 
appurtenances  should    be    vested    in    the    highway    authority 

"3.  Highway  authorities  should  have  power  to  acquire  adequate 
right-of-way  for  present  or  future  roadside  development.  They 
should  also  be  empowered  to  keep  or  acquire  title  or  casements 
in  strips  or  parcels  of  land  along  the  highway  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public. 

"4  Highway  authorities  should  budget  a  definite  part  of  their 
funds  for  roadside  development  and  Its  maintenance 

"5.  There  should  be  cooperation  by  the  highway  authorities 
with  individuala,  organizations,  and  local  communities  interested 
In  roadside  development  " 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  recognized  the  necessity  of 
roadside  Improvement  and  beautlflcation  and  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  scenic  beauties  of  our  highway  borders,  and  has  not 
only  cooperated  with  the  States  in  beautifying  our  roadways  as 
well  as  preserving  the  natural  scenic  attractions,  but  has.  in  some 
Instances,  required  minimum  expenditures  of  Federal-aid  funds 
for  public  highways. 

Section  6  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  emer- 
gency read  construction  provided  for  by  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  even  provided  certain  classes  of  work  as  worthy  of 
prior  consideration  In  the  planning  of  the  program  for  expendin«j 
the  MOO.OOO  GOO  appropriated  by  the  act.  and  listed  for  preferential 
consideration  the  appropriate  landscaping  of  parkways  or  roadsides 
on  a  reasonably  exteasive  mileage.  On  June  30.  1933,  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  issued  a  memorandum  to  district  engi- 
neers, as  follows: 

"It  will  be  required  that  each  State  highway  department  In- 
clude In  lu  program  of  construction  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
8>-stem  a  definite  number  of  projects  that  will  provide  for  the 
appropriate  landscaping  of  parkways  or  roadsides.  Projects  of  this 
character  should  preferably  be  selected  adjacent  to  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  State,  particularly  where  sufficient 
right-of-way  is  available  to  underuke  work  of  this  character 
This  work  shall  embrace  the  selective  cutting  cr  pruning  of  existing 
growth;  the  removal  of  stumps,  dead  material,  etc  :  the  obliteration 
of  borrow  pits,  traces  of  old  roads,  and  other  construction  scars- 
the  flattening  of  slopes;  the  rounding  of  slope  intersections;  the 
■eedlng  or  sodding  of  shoulders  and  slopes;  and  the  planting  of 
a  tufflcient  amount  of  suitable  material  to  accomplish  a  reason- 


ably comprehensive  roadside  Improvement  The  planting  of  trees 
at  regular  intervals  without  regard  to  their  enviroiunent  or  the 
composition  of  adjacent  plant  growth  will  not  be  considered  as 
satisfactory  roadside-improvement  work.  Properly  qualified  land- 
scape architects  or  horticulturists  should  be  employed  by  the  State 
highway  departments  to  determine  the  proper  kinds  of  plant  ma- 
terial to  be  used  in  different  soil  and  climatic  conditions  and  the 
most  effective  arrangement  or  grouping  of  such  material  for  any 
particular  location." 

While  no  maximum  limit  has  been  fixed  on  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  fund.s  available  to  a  State  that  may  be  used  for  roadside 
work.  State  highway  departments  have  been  notified  that  not  less 
than  0.5  percent  of  the  sums  allotted  to  each  State  must  be 
reserved  and  expended  for  such  purpose  This,  however.  Is  a 
minimum  required  to  carry  out  the  rules  and  Instructions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

This  legislation  provides  that  a  sum  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of 
the  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  Pedcral-ald  highway  system  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  preser.lng,  restoring,  improving,  and 
protecting  the  natural  beauty  along  the  highways,  roads,  and  trails 
constructed  or  to  be  constructed,  wholly  cr  partially  with  Federal 
funds.  The  expendltvire  Is  directed  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  acquiring  forest  lands  or  Interest  therein,  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  devise,  or  condemnation,  adjacent  to  highways,  roads, 
and  trails  now  constructed  cr  over  which  they  are  hereafter  to  be 
constructed. 

Lands  thus  acquired  are  limited  to  an  area  within  one-quarter 
mile  from  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  right-of-way.  The  option 
is  left  with  the  highway  department  of  each  State  as  to  whether, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  act  ."^hall  be  put  Into  effect  Under 
exlstinaj  laws  there  is  no  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  expend   these   moneys  for  such   purpose. 

In  many  States,  and  particularly  in  the  West,  cur  highway  sys- 
tems pass  ever  virgin  forest  areas  abounding  In  great  natural  beauty 
and  scenic  effects.  Large  trees,  shrubbery,  and  other  natural  growth 
which  will  cost  large  sums  to  reproduce  are  being  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed along  the  road.sldcs  of  many  of  these  highways.  In  my  own 
State  of  Oregon  roadways  crossing  the  coast  range  and  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  running  north  and  south,  and  the  Siskiyou  In  the  south. 
proceed  through  virgin  forests  the  beauty  of  which  is  unsurpassed 
anywhere.  In  extreme  south,  bordering  the  Roosevelt  Highway 
and  other  connected  highways,  are  growing  a  large  number  of 
magnificent  redwood  trees  Many  of  these  giants  of  the  forest  were 
growing  before  ChrlFt  was  born.  They  are  the  oldest  living  things 
en  earth.  Tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  Journey  ovor  our 
magnificent  highways  to  view  these  wonder  trees.  Many  of  them 
are  now  being  destroyed  There  is  no  provision  in  law  to  use  thess 
highway  funds  for  the  pxirchase  of  the  areas  bordering  our  highways 
for  the  preservation  not  only  of  the  beautiful  redwoods,  but  also 
of  the  Dougla.5  fir.  Port  Orford  cedar,  sujar  pine,  and  various  other 
types  of  trees  which  adorn  our  highways  in  the  West.  Last  year 
I  had  occasion  to  pass  over  one  of  our  see  lic  driveways  loading 
from  the  Willamette  Valley  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Grand  Ronde  Highway.  It  passes  through  a  beautiful  stand 
of  virgin  forest  in  the  coast  range.  I  was  grieved  to  see  that  log- 
ging operations  were  in  progress  which  were  denuding  these  lands 
bordering  the  highway  of  the  natural  growth  of  fir  and  other  tvpes 
of  trees,  leaving  only  stumps,  debris,  fallen  and  broken  timber  to 
greet  the  eye  of  the  motcnst 

With  the  law  under  discussion  in  force,  th?  highway  department 
of  our  State,  In  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Government  could 
purchase  sufficient  areas  Ixjrdering  this  highway  to  make  It  a  thing 
of  vast  beauty  and  preserve  the  aesthetic  values  of  an  outstanding 
highway.  To  restore  the  roadside  lands  to  their  natural  stafe  or 
to  make  sufficient  plantings  and  landscaping  for  beautiflcaticn  to 
approach  its  original  state  would  require  immense  sums  of  money 
mariy  times  larger  than  the  funds  received  from  the  commercial 
timber  now  twing  logged  along  the  highway.  As  Joyce  Kilmer 
wrote ; 

"I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 
A  tree  whose   hungry  mouth   Is  prest 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast; 
A  tree  that  looks  at  Gcd  all  day. 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; ' 
A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  In  her  hair; 
Upon  whose  besom  snow  has  lain; 
Who  Intimately  lives  with  rain. 
Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree." 

^..T^1»!""*^f  °^'^L''^*  """  Sli""  "cellent  highway  systems  through- 
out the  United  SUtes  They  are  of  immense  value  In  many 
States  the  tourist  trade  is  the  mcst  beneficial  activity  we  have 
The  funds  expended  by  tourists  traveling  our  high wajs  more  than 
compensate  for  the  costs,  not  only  in  surfacing  of  the  highways 
but  in  landscaping  and  beautificatlon.  From  the  purely  com- 
mercial standpoint  we  will  be  making  a  good  Investment  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  provided  by  this  bill  fcr 
acquiring  roadside  areas  for  beautlflcation.  landscaping,  and  preser- 
vation of  the  natural  scenic   txsautles  of  our  roadways 

The  additional  areas  thus  acquired  woiUd  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose: First,  to  prevent  bi'lboards  and  unsightly  advertising  im- 
proper roadside  sUnds,  and  other  commercial  enterprises  and. 
second,  to  provide  ample  areas  for  parks,  parking  faclliUes    recre- 
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atlonal  areas,  and  service  areas,  supervised   and   properly  located 
•o  as  to  preserve  the  aesthetic  valuea  of  the  highways. 

I  trust  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  approve  this  legis- 
lation so  that  It  may  be  speedily  enacted  before  this  seaaion  of 
Oongress  adjourns. 


Amendments  to  Wage-Hour  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1,  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  wage-hour  bill  are  concerned.  I 
can  state  my  position  very  briefly.  I  believe  an  exemption  for 
bona  fide  agricultural  workers  Is  necessary  because  of  the  fact 
that  farmers  are  not  in  a  position  to  control  the  prices  at  which 
they  sell  their  products  and  because  agriculture  as  a  whole 
receives  far  less  than  Its  fair  share  of  national  income.  But 
I  am  against  wholesale  amendments  for  canneries,  and  sim- 
ilar establishments  processing  agricultural  commodities. 
Almost  all  manufacturing  could  eventually  be  taken  out 
from  under  the  law  if  we  set  about  denying  protection  to 
all  workers  who  are  emploj-ed  in  working  on  products  the 
raw  material  for  which  came  originally  from  the  farm.  The 
Barden  bill  would  exempt  many  thousands  of  workers  in  in- 
dustrial establishments  simply  because  they  work  on  raw 
materials  which  came  originally  from  the  farm.  Therefore, 
I  am  against  it. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  a  clear  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  obvious  reasonableness  of  exemptions 
from  the  hours  provision  for  certain  establishments  dealing 
with  perishable  and  highly  seasonal  commodities  and  the 
very  different  question  of  proposed  exemption  from  the  min- 
imum-wage provisions.  On  the  matter  of  wages  not  only 
does  it  seem  to  me  that  30  cents  an  hour  is  certainly  as 
low  as  any  worker  should  be  paid  but  I  also  find  that  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  minimum  would  be  to  the  clear  ad- 
vantage of  those  employers  now  paying  30  cents  an  hour  or 
more. 

In  the  matter  of  citrus  packing,  for  example,  authoritative 
figures  recently  released  show  that  whereas  over  21  percent 
of  all  workers  In  the  Nation  employed  in  packing  citrus 
fruit  receive  less  than  30  cents  per  hour,  only  3  percent  of 
those  employed  in  the  State  of  California  receive  less  than 
that  amount.  It  appears  obvious  to  me  that  the  competitive 
position  of  the  California  citrus  industry  would  be  improved 
If  a  30-cent  minimum  wage  were  brought  about  for  the 
Nation  generally. 

This  Wage  and  Hour  Act  has  been  intended  all  along  to 
protect,  not  the  well-paid,  but  the  lowest-paid  workers  of  the 
Nation.  These  are  the  people  whose  consumption  of  farm 
commodiUes  would  rise  if  they  had  a  few  dollars  a  month 
more  to  spend,  for  they  are  the  people  whose  families  need 
more  food. 


The  Walter-Logan  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALBEN^W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  1  ilegiilative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) . 
I  1940 


ARTICLE  BY   HON.   JAICEB  IC.   LANDIS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  written  by  the 


Honorable  James  M.  LandJs,  former  head  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  now  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  on  the  Walter-Logan  bill.  The  article  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Harvard  Law  Review  for  May  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Harvard  Law  Review  for  May  1940) 
Crucial  Issues  in  Aoministkatttx  Law 
(One  of  a  series  of  public  lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  delivered  on  March  27.  1940.  in  Lang- 
dell  Hall.  The  text  Is  as  delivered;  footnotes  have,  however 
l>een  added  which  have  availed  themselves  of  material  subsequent 
to  that  date) 

THE  WALTER-LOGAN  BIIX 

"Crucial  Issues  in  Administrative  Law"  Is  one  of  those  large 
topics  that  permits  one  to  deal  subetantiaUy  with  anything  that 
he  chooses  in  a  broad  and  indeterminate  field.  For  administrative 
law  Is  feuch  a  field  with  very  little  of  moment  in  it  that  cannot 
be  thought  of  In  terms  of  a  crucial  Issue.  So  a  topic  such  as  this 
would  permit  a  speech  upon  the  merite  or  demerits  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  a  harangue  upon  the  wonderland  of  bureauc- 
racy.' or  a  discourse  upon  tendencies  toward  absolutism  in  this 
country  as  manifested  by  the  New  Deal  programs  of  economic  and 
political  reform. 

It  interests  me  that  this  should  be  so.  that  this  Is  an  area  where 
epithets  and  encomiums  play  such  a  part.  For  svu-ely  the  rise  of 
the  admlnlstrjiiive  process  is  by  all  odds  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment In  legal  history  In  the  last  century;  yet  Its  implications. 
Its  Elgniflcances  are  handled  by  scholars  as  if  these  issues  \n,i;re 
political  In  nature  rather  than  fit  for  careful,  scientific  scrutiny. 
It  becomes  Important  to  understand  why  this  is  so. 

At  least  two  reasons  may  be  adduced.  The  first  is  that  differ- 
ences of  political  faith  exl.st  among  us  as  to  the  principles  under- 
lying many  of  the  economic  reforms  of  the  last  decade.  In  the 
main,  these  reforms  have  relied  upon  the  administrative  process 
for  their  realization.  Becaus?  we  hesitate  somewhat  to  take  issue 
upon  the  basic  questions  of  principle  that  they  raise — such  as  the 
desirability  of  Imposing  a  duty  to  bargain  collectively  upon  Indus- 
trial management,  or  the  subordination  of  the  private  control  of 
such  matters  as  Investment  banking  and  security  exchanges  to  the 
supervision  of  public  authorities — the  fecal  points  of  attack  and 
delense  become  the  administrative  measures  employed  for  trans- 
lating these  principles  into  reality.  It  is  not  accident,  for  example, 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  flanked  by  regional  and  local 
chamlaers  of  commerce  is  alined  In  an  effort  to  curb  the  develop- 
ment of  the  administrative  process;  and  that  the  National  Lawyers' 
Guild  has  thrown  Itself  athwart  that  movement.  It  is  not  possible, 
for  example,  to  view  the  recently  proposed  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  as  simply  Intended  to  deal  with  pro- 
cedural defects  and  not  recognize  that  the  outcry  against  the  pro- 
cedure Is  made  partly  by  those  whose  desire  is  radically  to  alter 
substance.  The  scene  is  thus  confused  by  these  strong  cross-cur- 
rents of  political  and  economic  stress,  that  not  only  muddy  the 
possibilities  of  scientific  Inquiry  but  at  tbe  same  time  tend  to 
traduce  them. 

A  second  reason  for  the  lack  of  the  scholarly  approach  to  this 
subject  Is  the  newness  of  the  rise  of  the  administrative  proces* 
and  the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  it.  Until  1930  student* 
of  the  subject  were  few  and  far  between,  the  literature  was 
scanty  and  generally  poor  in  quality.  Leaders  In  the  legal  pro- 
fession had  Infrequently  come  in  contact  with  the  process,  for 
it  was  stm  operative  only  In  specialized  fields.  How  rarely  the 
subject  has  been  the  continuing  concern  of  our  law  schools  U 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  today  of  the  80  teacbers  of  the 
subject,  only  8  or  10  percent  have  lived  with  it  for  more  than 
a  period  of  10  years,  and  of  these  8,  2  are  active  only  In  the 
PhUlpplne  Islands  and  2  are  part-time  teacbers.  bo  that  of  the 
regular  members  of  law-school  faculties  who  are  coDcemed 
with  administrative  law,  the  experience  of  only  4  or  6  percent  gOM 
back    more    than    a    decade.'      This    percentage    contrasts    strongly 

'  It  Is  worth  remembering  that  Mr.  O.  R.  McOtilre,  the  ctolel 
draftsman  of  the  American  Bar  Association  bill  (progenitor  of  tb« 
Walter-Logan  bUl  currently  before  Congress)  claims  to  be  co- 
author with  former  Solicitor  General  Beck  of  the  latter's  Our 
Wonderland  of  Bureaucracy  (1932).  But  cf.  p.  XIV  (1933  ed.) 
The  t^iesis  of  that  book  Is  dlfflctilt  to  pwrtray  In  brief,  but  it 
avoweoly  sought  to  be  Americas  counterpart  to  Lord  Hewart's  New 
Despotism  (1929).  One  will  remember  Its  condemnation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ckjmmlsslon  as  affording  the  best  illustra- 
tion "ol  the  pernicious  effects  of  excessive  Interference  by  Gov- 
ernment In  business"  and  guUty  of  "mischievous  activities,"  Its 
recommmdatlon  for  the  abolition  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, its  conclusion  that  the  Tariff  Commission  was  not  only 
imconstitutlonal  but  also  "the  greatest  potential  menace  to  the 
protective  tariff  that  could  be  devised."  Pp.  166,  160,  196  (1933  ed  ) 
It  Is  odd— to  say  the  leasl^-that  in  the  light  of  these  conclusions 
the  author  of  this  legislation  should  from  the  beginning  exempt 
two  of  these  iJiree  agencies  from  its  operation. 

'These  flgiirb?  are  taken  from  the  Directory  of  Teachers  in 
Member  Schools  oi  th*  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  for 
1939-40.  The  figures  are,  of  course,  casual  and  Incomplete  but 
they  do  serve  to  lUustrate  the  experience  of  the  law  achoola  wltb 
administrative  law  as  a  subject  for  instruction  usuO.  researdi. 
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with  similar  percentages  that  prevail  In  other  fields.  In  evidence 
the  same  figure  runs  to  44  percent.  In  partnership  and  real 
property  to  50  percent.  In  contracts  to  65  percent,  and  In  that 
most  elusive  subject  of  International  law,  we  hit  the  high  ratio 
of  60  percent.  The  concern  of  the  bar  with  administrative  law 
reveals  the  same  trend.  It  took  the  first  2  years  of  the  last 
decade  to  acctunulate  2  bar  aasoclatlon  addresses  upon  the  subject, 
whereas  last  year  alone  produced  14,  exclusive  of  my  own  several 
utterances  In  the  general  field.* 

These  casual  figures  stand  rather  starkly  against  the  fact 
that  today  one  administrative  agency  alone  disposes  of  42.000 
cases  per  year.*  more  than  half  as  many  as  the  whole  Federal 
Judicial  system  taken  aa  a  whole.*  and  that  the  total  number  of 
controversies  determined  by  the  Federal  administrative  agencies 
runs  to  several  times  those  determined  by  the  Federal  courts.* 
Nor  are  these  controversies  so  adjudicated  negligible  In  signifi- 
cance. They  range  all  the  way  from  claims  for  veterans'  benefits 
to  Inquiry  Into  the  way  in  which  our  present  system  of  private 
government  of  public  enterprise  discharges  its  major  responsi- 
bilities 

The  scene  of  administrative  law  is  thus  a  large  one.  Moreover. 
It  Is  a  variegated  one,  for  one  of  the  chief  pressxires  lying  behind 
the  development  of  administrative  agencies  was  the  desire  to  Intro- 
duce a  modicum  of  expertness  into  the  dlsp)osltlon  of  those  con- 
troversies that  had  been  entrusted  to  them.  Thus,  where  the 
tendency  In  the  development  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  generally  been  to  create  tribunals  with  an  over-all 
Jurisdiction,  the  reverse  has  been  true  of  administrative  develop- 
ment For  the  railroads  we  created  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  for  private  finance  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, for  aviation  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  Just  as 
the  architect  follows  different  conceptions  when  creating  a  rail- 
road station  and  building  a  hangar,  the  administrative  agencies 
we  have  created  have  had  Ixith  their  organl2atlon  and  procedure 
shaped  largely  by  the  tasks  with  which  they  were  confronted.  It 
would  be  silly,  for  example,  to  build  the  same  structure  for  a 
bank  as  for  a  railroad  station:  equally  absurd  Is  It  to  insist  that 
the  details  of  organization  and  operation  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  be  alike. 

And  yet  Just  as  the  architect,  whatever  his  structure,  must  fol- 
low certain  laws  in  his  planning,  because  stresses  and  strains  have 
a  known  calculable  quantity,  certain  principles  run  through  this 
field  of  administrative  law  What  they  are.  what  their  range  of 
application  is.  what  we  know  from  experience  and  study  as  to 
their  worth — these  are.  perhaps,  the  questions  that  give  real  con- 
tent to  any  study  of  the  subject.  An  effort  to  artictilate  them 
and  to  weigh  them  should  certainly  be  the  purpose  of  any  scholarly 
scrutiny  of  the  subject:  for  their  discovery  is  obviously  a  prelude 
to  any  measure  of  "reform"  that  pretends  "to  be  based  upon  other 
than  political  and  casual  considerations. 

A  few  efforts  In  this  direction  have  been  made  during  the  past 
decade.  Because  the  Lord  Chief  J\istlce  of  England  in  1929 
launched  an  attack  upon  the  development  of  what  with  character- 
istic Judicial  calm  he  called  the  "new  despotism."  an  eminent  com- 
mittee was  created  by  the  Lord  Chancelor  of  EIngland  to  examine 
Into  the  rise  and  consequences  of  administrative  law.  In  1932  this 
committee  reported,  absolving  the  administrative  in  the  main  of 
the  charges  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  heaped  upon  It.  making 
an  attempt  to  enunciate  certain  principles  that  ought  to  govern 
Its  growth  and  adding  som?  few  practical  suggestions  for  the  alter- 
ation of  its  procedures '  Despite  the  fact  that  this  report  was  re- 
ceived in  this  country  with  that  uncritical  praise  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  heap  even  upon  the  minor  performances  of  our 
British  cousins.  It  has.  In  the  opinion  of  most  observers,  little  value 
beyond  the  minutes  of  evidence  that  underlie  it  •  There  for  the 
first  time  Is  »  series  of  convenl?nt  working  papers  that  tell  of  the 

•These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Index  to  Legal  Periodicals. 
Incomplete  as  they  are.  they  demonstrate  the  quantum  of  literary 
output  upon  the  subject.  Their  patent  inadequacy  iUustrates 
again  the  unfamlllarlty  of  Index-makers  with  the  new  topic  of 
administrative  law. 

•This  figure  has  reference  only  to  the  cases  coming  before  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  See  McAllister.  Administrative  Adju- 
dication and  Judicial  Review  (1940)  34  111.  L.  Rev  680.  683  The 
complete  dispositional  work  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
considerably  greater  volume.  "Well  over  100.000  claims  come 
before  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  adjudication  each  year 
During  the  fiscal  year  1939,  action  was  Uken  on  original  com- 
pensation and  pension  claims,  excluding  reopened  claims  and 
cases  involving  termination,  claims  for  Increases,  and  Insurance 
in  a  total  of  73,232  cases.  It  has  been  said,  more  cases  [are I* 
decided  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  than  by  all  the  courts 
combined  In  an  equal  period  of  time  •  Attorney  Generals  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Procedure.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
(1939)  4.  citing  McGulre,  Criticisms  of  the  System  of  Admin- 
istrative Tribunals   (1938)    12  U.  of  Cin.  L.  Rev.    147,   151 

»The  Attorney  General's  fii^ures  for  the  year  1937  would  Indi- 
cate that  the  Federal  Judicial  system  as  a  whole  (excluding  the 
"legislative  courts")   disposed  of  76,886  cases  that  year. 

•See  Blachly  &  Oatman,  Administrative  Legislation  and  Adlu- 
dlcatlon  (1934)   II.  ■• 

*  (1932)    Cmd    4060 

•Ftor  a  scholarly  and  critical  weiphln(<  of  the  methods  employed 
by  the  committee  In  evolving  the  broad  and  sweeping  conclusloi^ 
contained  in  Its  report,  see  Jaffe.  Invective  and  InvesUgatlon  In  Ad- 
minktratlve  Law  (1939),  52  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1201. 


operation  of  the  various  administrative  authorities,  their  dlOcultles, 
their  successes,  and  their  failures.  Prom  an  examination  of  these 
It  might  13€  possible  In  the  light  oi  that  experience  to  evolve 
some  blue  prints  along  which  the  administrative  process  might  be 
patterned.  But  It  seems  superficially  wiser  to  turn  to  out  own 
experience  and  see  whether  there  Is  food  there  for  thought,  or — to 
mix  the  metaphor — a  hewing  out  of  concepts  that  might  be  deemed 
to  govern  In  this  field. 

Beginning  In  1933,  the  American  Bar  Association,  through  a 
special  committee,  started  an  examination  of  the  field,'  It  sug- 
gested one  bill  which  so  split  both  its  committee  and  other  pro- 
fessional groups  who  had  a  concern  with  it,  that  support  for  that 
line  of  attack  was  withdrawn  In   1939  In  favor  of  a  new  bill  '• — 


*  See  58  A.  B.  A.  Rept.  (1933)  197.  407.  The  original  committee 
was  appointed  in  May  1933  and  consisted  of  Loui.s  G.  Caldwell 
(chairman).  Pierce  Butler.  Jr.,  Walter  F  Dodd.  O.  R  McGulre,  and 
Melvin  G  Sperry  Messrs  Butler,  Dodd,  and  Sperry  were  ^ucceeded 
that  year  by  Messrs  Thomas  B  Gay.  Felix  Frankfurter,  and  Charles 
B.  Rugg  The  report  of  this  committee  in  1934  recommended 
among  other  matters  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  administra- 
tive court  and  the  abolition  of  the  existing  Independent  boards  and 
commissions.  69  A.  B.  A.  Rept.  (1934)  538.  This  report  was  not 
signed  by  Professor  (now  Mr.  Justice)  Frankfurter,  the  committee 
stating  that,  due  to  his  absence  In  Europe,  he  had  been  unable  to 
participate  actively  in  the  work  or  to  examine  the  report.  Id  at 
664.  n.  1.  Despite  this  explicit  statement.  Mr.  Walter,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  twice  stated  upon  the  fioor  of  the  House 
that  the  revised  bill,  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  had  the  support  of 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.  See  Congressional  Recoko.  April  15  1940 
at  4535;  April  18.  1940.  at  4733. 

Mr.  Walter  made  the  same  statement  with  reference  to  Mr  Louis 
G.  Caldwell,  the  former  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Administrative  Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  despite  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Caldwell  is  publicly  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  bill. 
See  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  p.  2122. 

Mr.  Walter's  Irresponslbihty  of  statement  in  this  debate  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  Twice  we  find  him  stating  that  the  bill  and  the  work 
of  the  American  Bsu-  Association  with  reference  to  administrative 
law  originated  in  1932.  See  Congressional  Record.  April  15.  1940. 
at  4535;  April  17.  1940.  at  4655.  The  sUtements  were  made  to  call 
the  House's  attention  "to  the  fact  that  this  bill  was  proposed  In 
1932,  before  there  was  anything  known  as  the  New  Deal."  a  state- 
ment that  carried  currency  with  other  Members  of  the  House.  Cf. 
e.  g ,  Mr.  CTrzal  In  Congrbssional  Record,  Apr.  17,  1940,  at  4662. 
Acttially  the  special  committee  on  administrative  law  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Aasoclatlon  was  created  In  May  of  1933.  See  58  A  B  A 
Rep.  (1933),  407.  The  Walter-Logan  bill  in  anything  like  its  present 
form  saw  the  light  of  day  in  1937  See  62  A  B.  A.  Rep.  ( 1937),  789. 
Again  Mr  WAL-rsR  stated  that  the  bill  had  the  endorsement  of  every 
bar  association  in  America,  "except  one.  and  that  is  the  Lawyers' 
Guild."  See  Congressional  Record.  Apr.  18.  1940.  at  4738  The 
printed  record  cf  Mr  Walters  own  subcommittee  contains  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  committees  on  administrative  law  and  on 
Fedeial  legislation  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  disapproving  of  the  bill.  See  hearings  on  H.  R  4239  76th 
Cong.  Ist  sess.  (1939).  124.  Misstatements  of  this  character,  in 
which  the  debate  atxjunds  amply.  Justify  the  following  statement 
of  former  Chairman  Caldwell:  "Notwithstanding  these  obvious  de- 
fects In  the  bill,  its  proponents  are  making  the  most  astounding 
claims,  and  bar  associations  throughout  the  country  ( including  the 
American  Bar  Association)  have  endorsed  the  bill,  apparen'tly,  on 
the  basis  of  the  claims  rather  than  it«  actual  contents.  Among  the 
claims  that  are  frequently  heard  are  that  the  bill  Is  aimed  against 
the  prosecutcr-Judge  combination,  that  it  cures  administrative  ab- 
solutism, that  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  hearing  where  none  is 
now  available,  that  it  cvubs  the  agencies,  and  other  extravagant 
assertions.  So  far  as  the  quasi-Judicial  functions  of  agencies  are 
concerned.  It  would  appear  that,  en  the  contrary,  none  of  these 
claims  is  well  founded.  With  minor  exceptions,  it  is  difflcult  to 
know  Just  what  agencies  and  what  quasi-Judicial  functions  are 
reached  by  the  bill  that  are  not  alreadv  equipped  with  at  least  equal 
and  usually  'superior  machinery."  Appendix  of  the  Congrjksional 
Record,  p   2123. 

'"  In  1936  the  committee's  resolutions  In  behalf  of  a  Federal  ad- 
ministrative court  were  oppostxl  by  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  the 
Customs  Bar  Association,  the  patent  and  trade-mark  section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the  committee  on  Federal  tax- 
ation of  the  American  Bar  Association.  61  A.  B.  A  Rep.  ( 1936) 
221,  225,  233,  234.  A  compromise  resolution  referring  the  matter 
back  to  the  committee  but  expressing  general  approval  of  its  en- 
deavors was  adopted.  Id.  at  235.  At  the  midwinter  meeting  of 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1937. 
the  committee  with  the  assent  of  the  board  of  governors  offered 
a  rcsjlutlon  authorizing  it  to  prepare  a  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  Federal 
administrative  court  and  to  have  It  introduced  In  Congress  but 
with  the  curious  proviso  "that  for  the  present  at  least  such  blU 
rhall  be  without  the  official  approval  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  house  of  delegates,  or  the  committee  on  adminis- 
trative law.''  Id  at  1042  A  substitute  resolution  was,  however, 
adopted  authorizing  the  committee  to  draft  a  bill  for  presentation 
to  the  summer  meeting.  Both  a  report  and  a  draft  of  a  bill  were 
prepared^  These  threw  over  the  proposal  for  an  administrative 
court  and  suTgested  instead  a  draft  embodying  the  outlines  of  the 
present  WaUer -Logan  bill.  Id.  at  789.  The  draft  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee  alter  the  association's  summer  meeting  by 


the  so-caned  Walter-Logan  bill « — now  pending  before  Congress." 
Ordinarily  a  detailed  examination  of  a  bill  Is  only  a  matter  of 
limited  concern.  But  this,  a  bill  purporting  to  be  the  fruit  of 
yeaiB  of  work  by  a  learned  and  nonpoUUcal  organization  and 
avowedly  covering  a  vast  area  of  administrative  action,  deserves 
more  than  mere  cursory  or  casual  treatment."  Indeed,  one  would 
hope  that  here  at  last  a  real  effort  Is  being  made  to  deal  with 
the  soft  spots  of  the  administrative  process,  and  that  principles 
for  the  direction  of  Its  evolution  have  here  been  carded  out. 
So  one  needs  no  excuse  to  t\im  to  this  bill  as  illustrating  the 
truly  crucial  Issues  of  sdministratlve  law. 

Perhaps  the  way  to  begin  an  examlnatlan  of  any  bill  is  to  follow 
the  technique  suggested  by  the  King  of  Hearts  in  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land: that  is.  to  begin  at  the  twyinntng  and  go  on  until  you 
come  to  the  end  and  then  stop.  But  this  method  proves  quite 
useless  for  our  purpose.  If  we  begin  at  the  beginning — the 
title  to  the  bill — we  learn  that  it  is  "to  provide  for  the  more 
expeditious  settlement  of  disputes  with  the  United  States  and  for 
other  purposes."  Dnless  the  phrase  **for  other  purposes"  con- 
ceals something  of  real  moment.  I  assume  that  the  real  crucial 
Issues  of  administrative  law,  that  lurk  beneath  such  phrases  as 
"bureaucracy"  and  "absolutism."  do  not  center  about  the  theme 
of  expedition,  which  Webster  tells  me  is  s3mon3maous  with  ideas 
such  as  promptness,  haste,  and  dispatch.^*  Surely  the  present  out- 
cry is  not  one  against  the  want  of  speed  and  haste;  nor  will 
the  antlabsolutlst.  or  absolutlonlst,  as  the  moet  vociferous  purveyor 
of  that  phrase  has  recently  amended  it."  be  satisfied  merely  with 
the  Introduction  of  further  haste  and  htirry. 

The  King  of  Hearts'  method  having  failed,  we  might  try  to 
reverse  the  process  and  t>egin  at  the  end.  This,  indeed,  seems  to 
look  quite  promising,  for  the  very  last  subsection  eliminates  from 
the  operation  of  the  bill  numerous  administrative  agencies.  What- 
ever the  provisions  of  the  bill  may  be,  then  Its  general  program 
of  reform  has  no  extension  to  this  catalog  of  exempted  agencies. 
Why,  the  natural  inquiry  is.  should  this  be  so?  Several  obvious 
answers  come  to  mind.  One  Is  that  the  antlabsolutlst  principles 
of  the  bill  may  need  no  application  to  this  group  of  agencies  be- 
cause their  procedures  already  contain  the  kind  of  safeguards  that 
the  bill  seeks  to  Impose  upon  the  others.  Another  may  be  that 
we  know  so  little  about  the  workings  of  these  excluded  agencies 
that  it  might  be  best  to  let  them  go — to  use  a  nautical  analogy — 
upon  their  shake-down  cruises  before  we  start  to  redesign  their 
procedures.  A  third — a  rather  ugly  <»ie — is  that  political  consid- 
erations of  the  type  from  which  the  scholarly  approach  should  be 
immune  may  have  dictated  these  exemptions. 

To  examine  these  hypotheses  as  to  the  principle  of  Inclusion 
and  exclusion  that  governed  the  writing  of  this  section,  it  is  best 
to  turn  to  the  category  of  the  agencies  that  are  exempted.  They 
include  the  conduct  of  military  and  naval  operations  and  courts 
martial — presumably  a  group  of  cases  where  traditionally  different 
principles  for  the  administration  of  Justice  have  almost  Immem- 
orably  held  sway  and  where  a  measure  of  absolutism,  even  in 
times  of  peace,  has  always  prevailed.  This  exemption  one  can 
readily  understand,  but  as  I  go  on  with  the  list.  I  find  the  cata- 
log continues  as  follows:  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Comp- 
troller of  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Ckirporatlon,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coc^Lmlselon, 
the  Department  of  State,  certain  aspects  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  matters  relating  to  the  Internal  revenue,  customs,  patent, 
trade-ouu-k.  copyright,  or  longshoremen  and  harbor-workers  laws, 
or  any  case  where  a  party  has  been  denied  a  loan  or  an  agricul- 

a  motion  which,  however,  approved  the  principles  of  the  report 
and  the  contents  of  the  bill  subject  to  such  later  approval  as 
might  be  given  it  by  the  board  of  governors.  Id.  at  290.  That  ap- 
proval was  later  given  and  the  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress. 
63  A.  B.  A.  Rep.  (1938)  334.  That  bill,  however,  was  still  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  house  of  delegates  at  Its  annual  meeting  in  1938. 
It  again  referred  the  bill  back  to  the  committee.  Id.  at  156. 
The  committee  once  more  reported  the  draft  bill  with  minor 
changes  to  the  bouse  of  delegates  at  Its  January  meeting  In  1939 
and  this  time  secured  the  approval  of  the  house.  Id.  at  518.  See 
also  (1939)   as  A.  B.  A.  J.  93-102. 

"  The  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S.  915  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  H.  R.  4236.  76th  Cong.  In  the 
House  It  has  since  become  H.  R.  6324.  As  such  by  a  renumbering 
of  sections  and  the  addition  of  definitions  it  corrects  In  part  the 
[mtently  poor  draftsmanship  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
committee's  bill. 

"Since  this  lecture  was  delivered  the  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  282  to  97.  See  Congesssional  Ricord, 
AprU  18.  1940. 

"The  fact  that  the  bill  had  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Bcu-  Association,  a  nonpoUtlcal  atul  learned  association,  was  relied 
upon  greatly  during  the  House  debate.  See  Congressional  Record, 
AprU  16,  1940.  at  4591.  4592.  4598;  AprU  17,  1940.  at  4668. 

"That  the  title  of  the  bill  is  a  misnomer  is  substantially  ad- 
mitted lx)th  by  the  reports  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  on  administrative  law  and  sponsors  of  the  bill 
In  the  Congress,  for  both  agree  that  delay  may  be  entailed  by  its 
provls.ons.  however  Justifying  that  delay  by  the  better  disposi- 
tions that  would  thereby  result.  Some  query,  however,  naturally 
attends  attaching  a  misleading  title  to  a  bill. 

"See  McOulre.  Opposition  to  the  Administrative  Law  Bill  (1939), 
23  J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc.  143,  quoted  from  Lane  and  Blair-Smith,  The 
8.  E.  C  and  the  Expeditious  Settlement  of  Disputes  (1940),  34 
m.  L.  Rev.  699. 


ttiral  grading  service,  or  has  failed  to  receive  appointment  or  em- 
ployment by  an  administrative  agency."  As  one  surveys  that  list, 
the  natural  inquiry  is.  'What  intelligible  principle  underlies  It? 

Perhaps  the  principle  is  in  part  the  theory  that  the  controversies 
determined  by  these  agencies  are  not  appropriate  to  general  pro- 
cedural treatment  and  Judicial  review.  That  Is  certainly  true  of  the 
case  specified  of  a  party  who  has  failed  to  receive  appointment  or 
employment  from  the  agency  to  which  he  may  have  applied.  But 
consider  the  case  of  the  party  who  fails  to  receive  an  administrative 
promotion  or  reclassification  of  the  type  to  which  he  claims  he  Is 
entitled  under  the  applicable  rules  governing  promotions,  wage 
scales,  and  the  like.  Certainly,  unless  every  traditional  canon  of 
statutory  InterpreUtlon  is  to  be  thrown  Into  the  discard,  here  is  a 
matter  not  upon  the  excluded  list  and  subject  to  the  mechanisms 
for  administrative  and  Judicial  review  provided  for  by  the  other 
sections  of  the  bill."  A  controversy  over  a  refusal  to  employ  is 
therefore  not  Justiciable;  a  controversy  over  a  refusal  to  continue 
employment  or  to  promote  would  seem  otherwise.  But,  I  wonder  to 
myself,  can  I  fairly  draw  this  concept  from  the  bill — for  I  suddenly 
begin  to  realize  that  my  young  man  who  is  denied  his  promotion 
fares  differently  depyendlng  upon  the  agency  with  which  he  Is  asso- 
ciated. The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for  example,  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  are  identically  organized  so  far  as 
regxilatlons  promulgated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  affect 
their  employees.  Yet  the  former  is  an  exempted  agency  whereas 
the  latter  falls  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  result  of 
this,  of  course.  Is  that  the  failure  of  an  employee  in  the  former  to  get 
on  administrative  promotion  gives  rise  to  no  Justiciable  matter, 
whereas  the  same  controversy  In  the  latter  agency  brings  Into  oper- 
ation all  the  other  machinery  of  the  bill  providing  for  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  review.  This,  I  feel  sure,  even  Alice  would 
regard  as  somewhat  queer  and,  perhaps,  comment  upon  It  In 
severer  terms. 

But  let  us  throw  this  Illustration  aside  aa  being  one  of  those 
casual  oversights  In  draftsmanship  that  characterize  even  the  best 
of  legislative  Ideas.  Perhaps  some  exemptions  are  trtily  dictated 
by  the  principle  that  the  administrative  determinations  are  not 
rightly  Justiciable  in  character,  or,  if  they  are,  that  adequate  and 
appropriate  means  for  their  review  has  already  been  provided. 
To  test  this  thesis,  we  might  take  the  exemption  provided  for  the 
Department  of  State.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  decade  the 
prtjgram  of  the  Lucy  Stoners  met  little  S3mipathy  at  the  hands  of 
that  venerable  Department.  The  customary  action  pursued  by  the 
Department  of  State  In  those  days  was  to  deny  a  piissport  to  such 
married  women  as  Insisted  upon  refusing  to  take  the  name  of  their 
husbands.  To  the  individual  the  denial  of  a  passport  may  be  a 
truly  serious  matter,  not  involving  merely  the  privilege  of  a  pleas- 
ant summer  but  going  to  matters  that  strike  at  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  one's  living  or  the  dictates  of  one's  heart.  Should  this 
type  of  administrative  action  be  the  subject  of  Judicial  review, 
and.  If  It  should  be.  is  there  now  adequate  provision  for  such  re- 
view? The  question  raised  by  the  Lucy  Stoners  is  obviously  one 
of  law  and  not  of  fact.  It  would  seem  as  definitely  capable  of 
Judicial  review  as  questions  relating  to  the  exclusion  or  deporta- 
tion of  aliens.  But  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  say  today  how  that 
question  would  be  raised  In  court,  even  If  It  could  be  so  raised." 
Yet  the  bill  excludes  Emy  consideration  of  what  appropriate  action 
could  be  taken  with  reference  to  this  by  Its  blanket  exemption  of 
the  Department   involved. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  bill,  though  falling  to  include  some  ad- 
ministrative actions  that  should  rightly  be  made  the  subject  of 
Judicial  determination,  at  least  does  not  Include  those  where  for 
very  definite  reasons  final  action  is  left  with  the  department  con- 
cerned. Suppose  we  test  this  hypMSthesis  by  turning  to  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals.  This  Board  Is  the  Important  appellate  branch 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  that  handles  annually  some  42,000 
cases.  Except  with  reference  to  claims  arising  under  Insurance  con- 
tracts— a  minor  category  of  the  cases  Involved — the  decisions  of 
this  Board  were  made  final."  Some  principle,  other  than  a  mere 
desire  to  be  arbitrary,  must  presumably  have  underlain  this  con- 
gressional determination.  But  since  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  a  nonexempted  agency.  It  follows  that  all  these  42, (XX)  cases  are 
now  opened  up  for  Judicial  scrutiny.  I  confess,  therefore,  to  not 
being  particularly  surprised  when  I  read  the  statement  of  the 
Administrator  of  that  agency  that  "the  proposed  legislation  would 
not  only  prove  to  be  an  expensive  practice  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  but  would  materially  Interfere  with 
prompt  and  efficient  administration  of  benefits."** 

I*erhaps,  here  again  we  have  another  mere  oversight  even  though 
Its  effects  are  rather  weighty,  dealing  as  It  does  with  almost  a 
quarter  of  the  administrative  business  of  the  Federal  Government. 
So  we  might  try  again  to  test  this  hypothesis  by  reference  to  an 


'*The  list  of  exemptions  in  H.  R.  6324  differs  somewhat  from 
that  in  the  draft  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  that  differs 
again  from  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"  Mr.  Walter  made  the  statement  in  the  House  that  the  words 
applying  to  the  failure  to  receive  appointment  or  employment 
would  also  cover  the  cases  of  failures  to  receive  promotions.  (See 
Congrtssicnal  Record,  April  17,  1940,  at  4657.)  But  every  tradi- 
tional principle  of  statutory  construction  would  exclude  such  an 
Interpretation. 

'»Cf.  Perkins  v.  Elg  (307  U.  S.  325  (1939)). 

"See  44  Stat.  828  (1926).  38  U.  S.  C.  sec.  620  (1934).  Cf.  United 
States  v.  Waiiams  (278  U.  8.  255  (1929)). 

'"Hearings  on  H.  R.  4236,  76th  Cong..  1st  seas.  (1939).  114. 
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Important  and  well-known  edmlnistratlve  tribunal,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Congreas  by  statute  has  vested  In 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Cclumbla  exclusive  Jurls- 
dlctlcn  of  appr^ls  from  the  Communications  Commission  In  regard 
to  the  grant  or  denial  of  licenses  to  construct  or  operate  radJo 
stations^  The  purpose  of  thus  centralizing  review  over  actions 
always  national  In  their  fcope  and  Involving  a  consideration  of  the 
Interrelation  of  other  claimants  In  one  Integrated  system  of  radio 
network  seems  obvious.  But  this  centralization  of  appellate  Juris- 
diction falls  before  the  provisions  of  the  aasociatlcn  bill,  which 
scatters  this  review  among  the  11  circuit  courts  of  appeals.  To  pass 
upon  the  wisdom  of  such  a  change  Is  net  within  my  competence, 
but  It  seems  fair  to  ask  for  some  articulation  of  the  reasons  that 
may  have  dictated  It. 

The  principle  of  exemption  hardly  rests  then  upon  a  distinction 
between  Justiciable  and  nonjusticiable  ccntroversies.  It  naay  rest, 
licwever.  upon  the  adequacy  of  existing  procedures  for  Judicial  re- 
view provided  elsewhere.  To  test  this  hypothesis  we  might  examine 
further  the  administrative  powers  of  the  Department  of  State  as  we 
have  before.  But.  In  order  not  to  be  partial,  let  us  turn  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  A  rigid  examination  of  the  national  banks 
is  constantly  being  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Comp- 
troller's office.  These  reports,  which  reflect  the  condition  tuid  the 
operations  of  a  bank,  are  not  made  public.  They  furnish  the  basis, 
however,  for  criticism  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  bank's  practices. 
Banks  are  required  to  conform  to  the  Comptroller's  suggestions.  A 
(sanction  that  the  Comptroller  possesses  to  enforce  his  suggestions  is 
l.lB  power  to  make  public  the  report  of  the  bank's  condition.  Such 
a  power  Is  an  enormous  power,  for  the  publication  of  this  report  by 
undenulnlng  public  confidence  may  destroy  the  bank.  When  one 
turns  to  the  statutes  to  discover  what  Judicial  restraint.  If  any.  there 
exists  upon  the  exercl.se  of  this  truly  significant  power,  the  statutes 
as  they  stand  are  silent. «»  Neither  court,  manner,  nor  scope  or  re- 
view Is  mentioned,  and  a  genuine  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  any 
review  can  be  had  anywhere.  Yet  here  the  bill  Is  also  silent,  thus 
hardly  leaving  a  basis  for  Inferring  that  the  principle  of  Its  exemp- 
tions rests  upon  the  adequacy  and  clarity  of  the  existing  procedures 
for  review. 

That  this  principle  does  not  govern  the  carving  out  of  the  area 
to  which  the  bill  is  applicable  is  apparent  when  one  examines  the 
exemption  that  it  blandly  affords  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  original  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  signally 
deficient  In  providing  for  the  manner  In  which  the  various  orders 
of  the  Commission  were  to  be  subjected  to  Judicial  supervision. 
The  method  of  review  by  a  bill  for  an  injunction  In  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  developed  outside  the  confines  of  the  act.  The  abuse 
of  Judicial  powers  In  this  connection  led.  after  the  unhappy  ex- 
perience of  a  commerce  court,  to  the  present  three-Judge  statutory 
court  with  direct  review  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Institution  works  well  enough  In  actual  practice  be- 
cause In  Its  major  outlines  It  resembles  the  prevailing  type  of 
review  now  provided  by  statute  for  appeals  to  the  clrciUt  courts  of 
appcaLs  from  the  various  Independent  statutory  agencies,  with 
the  difference  that  a  review  by  right  and  not  by  grace  is  provided 
In  the  Supreme  Court.  What  virtues  the  three-Judge  statutory 
court  device  possesses  over  the  prevailing  type  of  review  In  a 
ctrctUt  court  of  appeals  has  always  puzzled  me.  The  existing 
device  possesses  the  obvious  defect  of  calling  district  and  circuit 
Judges  away  from  tlielr  district  work  In  order  to  constitute  an 
Rd  hoc  circuit  court  of  appeals.  It  maintains  the  anomaly  of  a 
review  by  right  In  the  Supreme  Court  where  only  a  review  by 
certiorari  Is  provided  over  comparably  significant  orders  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Comjnlsslon  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  As  one  surveys  this  Institution,  clearly  the  conse- 
quence of  historical  accident,  there  cculd  be  a  Justinable  inclination 
to  nmke  Judicial  review  over  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
synchronize  with  the  prevaUing  characteristics  that  pertain  to 
Judicial  review  over  the  orders  of  comparable  Independent  agencies. 
But  this  patent  anomaly  remains  untouched. 

The  search  for  principle  thus  tends  to  fade  as  one  examines  the 
scope  of  this  exempting  section.  Instead  not  only  are  old  anom- 
alies preserved  but  new  and  truly  curious  ones  are  created.  What, 
then,  is  the  principle  that  underlies  the  patterning  of  the  area  of 
operation  of  this  proposed  legislation?  Some  suggestive  ideas  may 
be  developed  from  cataloging  some  of  the  major  administrative 
agencies  to  which  It  applies.  These  are  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Commu- 
nications Commission,  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  particularly  in  connection  with  his  work  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act.  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act.  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreements  Act,  the  Wage  ar.d 
Hour  Divts  on  of  the  Department  of  Labir.  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board:  need  I  go  further  to  Indicate  Just  why  the  threat 
cf  al»olutlsm  is  deemed  to  be  found  in  these  newer  administra- 
tive agencies  and  not  In  the  older  ones?  ^     Motifs  In  s>-mphonic 

»■■  43  Stat.  1093,  47  U.  S.  C.  sec.  402   (1934) 

«48  Stat.  192  (1933).  12  U.  S    C.  sec.  431   (1934). 

*»  Singularly  outspoken  on  this  question  was  Congressman  Cox, 
cf  Georgia,  one  of  the  chief  proponents  of  the  legislation.  Com- 
pare the  foUowing  colloquy  on  Mr.  Fords  attempted  effort  by 
Rmendmcnt  to  add  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Labor  Dtpartmeut  to  the  list  of 
•Kempted  agencies: 


movements  are  more  frequently  carried  by  the  sinuous  thrilling  of 
the  violins  than  by  the  blaring  of  the  brass. 

It  la  clear  that  no  one  can  defend  today  cur  variegated  scheme 
for  Judicial  review  of  administrative  action,  sometimes  invoked  by 
appeal  directly  to  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  and  by  way  of  grace 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  sometimes  by  bills  for  Injunction  before 
a  three-Judge  statutory  court  and  then  by  way  of  right  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  again  by  a  bill  for  an  injunction  before  a  single 
district  Judge,  then  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  then  by  way 
of  grace  to  the  superior  ccurt.  or  the  variation  of  tills  latter 
scheme  by  writ  of  habeas  corpiis,  by  criminal  Indictment,  or  man- 
damus.** To  remold  this  scheme,  to  preserve  the  variations  where 
reason  calls  for  them.  Is  one  thing.  But  to  assume  that  the  sug- 
gestions advanced  come  even  close  to  this  goal  Is  to  confuse  prom- 
ise  with   fact. 

The  suggestions,  however,  seem  to  do  worse  than  heretofore  srir- 
mlsed.  With  regard  to  the  agencies  to  which  they  are  applicable, 
they  follow,  it  is  true,  the  prevailing  method  of  review  In  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  upon  the  record  made  before  the  agency 
below.  But  at  the  same  time  specific  provision  is  made  for  main- 
taining slmiiltaneously  the  existing  procedures  for  review,  whatever 
they  may  be,  both  as  to  forum,  manner,  and  scope.  Instead  of  one 
complicated  system  for  review,  a  second  system  Is  now  added. 
Nothing  archaic  or  confusing  Is  swept  aw^ay;  no  old  learning  as  to 
the  tricks  of  appellate  practice  Ls  Jettisoned.  Instead,  a  new,  co- 
ordinate system  is  Introduced.     This  truly  amazes. 

What,  in  general.  Is  that  system?  To  discover  It  we  shall  follow 
cur  initial  practice  of  reading  from  end  to  beginning  rather  than 
beglimlng  to  end.  The  court  of  review  is  well  defined — a  choice 
being  possible  between  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  appropriate  circuit  court  of  appeals.  But  two  other 
questions  remain:  (1)  The  actions  subject  to  review,  and  (2)  the 
scope  of  that  review. 

First,  as  to  the  actions  made  subject  to  Judicial  review:  The  tra- 
ditional type  of  administrative  action  subject  to  Judicial  review  Is 
normally  described  in  existing  statutes  as  an  "order.'  Judicial 
Interpretation  has  by  now  fairly  definitely  confined  Its  meaning  to 
the  final  adjudicative  mandate  of  the  administrative  agency,  so  as 
to  prevent  both  cost  and  delay  by  reviewing  an  administrative  pro- 
ceeding piecemeal.  Occasionally  some  difficulty  has  arisen  with  ref- 
erence to  the  content  of  the  term  "order."  as  was  true  of  so-called 
valuation  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  =•  or  so- 
called  certification  orders  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.-* 
and  of  so-called  negative  orders  until  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Rochester  case.-"^ 

These  difficulties.  If  cne  can  Judge  by  the  reported  ca^es.  have 
proved  far  less  an  obstacle  than  those  surrounding  the  term  "final 
Judgment."  which  still  remains  the  test  for  Judicial  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  actions  of  the  inferior  Federal  courts  and 
the  State  courts.  But  this  known,  catalyzing  concept  of  "order"  Is 
thrown  aside  by  the  new  proposal  for  the  concept  of  "decision."  * 
which  Is  defined  as  "any  affirmative  or  negative  decision,  order,  or 
act   In   specific   controversies   which    determine   the    Issues    therein 


"Mr.  Cox.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Thomas  F  Ford]  that  these  are 
the  two  agencies  which  are  most  responsible  for  the  pending  bill. 

"Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ford.  And  for  which  this  bill  was  framed  to 
cripple. 

"Mr.  Cox.  And  ought  to  get."  Congressional  Record.  April 
18.  1940.  at  4732.  Considerations  of  this  character  have  their 
place  m  legislative  assemblies  but  hardly  in  bar  associations.  Yet 
the  explanations  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Administrative  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  hardly  give  one  comfort  that 
other  than  logrolling  dictated  the  framing  of  this  section  Thus, 
It  reports  that  "the  proposed  exclusion  of  Internal  revenue,  cus- 
toms, patents,  trade-mark  and  copyright  matters  from  the  entire 
act  is  In  keeping  with  an  agreement  reached  at  Kansas  City  and 
again  at  Cleveland  with  the  associations  committees  on  taxation 
and  on  customs  and  the  section  on  patents,  etc.,"  and  that  "In- 
dian-land matters  have  been  excluded  due  to  requests  on  behalf 
of  some  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Bar."  63  A.  B.  A.  Rep.  (1938) 
620.  Of  the  conduct  of  the  association  in  this  connection  Mr. 
L.  O.  Caldwell,  the  former  chairman  cf  the  Special  Committee  on 
Administrative  Law,  says:  "Most  of  them  [the  exceptions |  are 
due  simply  to  the  fact  that  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  In  1937.  all  Federal  agencies  which  had 
representatives  at  the  meeting  and  which  protested  loudly  enoueh 
were  included  in  the  list  of  exemptions  as  approved  by  the  asso- 
ciation. One  independent  ai^ency.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
secured  Its  exemption  by  a  similar  process  aft<»r  the  bill  had  been 
Introduced  m  Congress."  Appendix  of  the  Concmssional  Rzcoao. 
p.  2224. 

"See  generally  McAllister.  Statutory  Roads  to  Review  of  Federal 
Administrative  Orders  (1940).  28  Calif.  L   Rev.  129. 

•"■  United  States  v.  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  R.  R  .  273  U  S  299 
(1927). 

=•  American  Federation  of  Labor  v.  S.  L  R.  B  .  308  U.  S  401 
(1940):  N.  L  R  B.  V  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers. 308  U.  S.  413  ( 1940) :  N.  L  R.  B.  v.  Faik  Corporation.  308  U  S  453 
(1940). 

^  Rochester  Tel.  Corporation  v.  United  States,  307  U.  8.  125  ( 1939) . 

*  The  term  "decision"  is  to  be  found  In  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  48  Stat.  1093.  47  U  S  C.  §  402  (1934).  but  the  contrxt 
there  makes  plain  its  meaning  as  contrasted  with  Its  use  in  the 
proposed  bill. 
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Involved.  True,  there  must  be  a  final  decision,  but  the  Introduc- 
tion of  such  a  new  concept  Is  inexplicable  save  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  Ita  intention  is  to  broaden  the  scope  of  administrative 
acts  that  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review.  A  decision  by  the 
administrator  of  a  resettlement  project  denying  a  particular  tenant 
a  renewal  of  hla  lease  Is  not  an  order.  Is  It  a  decision  by  nature 
amenable  to  Judicial  review?  A  refusal  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  amend  a  regtilatlon  so  as  to  exempt  a  par- 
tlctilar  type  of  holding  company  from  the  operation  of  one  or  more 
provisions  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  Is  certainly 
not  an  order,  but  is  it  a  decision?  A  refusal  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  institute  a  particular  proceeding  upon  the 
complaint  of  a  discharged  employee  Is  not  an  order  It  may  how- 
ever, be  a  decision.  These  illustrations  suffice  to  show  the  nebu- 
lous character  of  the  concept  and  the  danger  it  involves  of  depart- 
ing from  that  stern  admonition  of  Mr.  Justice  Stone  that  "courls 
are  not  the  only  agency  of  government  that  must  be  assumed  to 
have  capacity  to  govern."  •  Indeed,  to  inject  the  courts  Inta  a  host 
of  controversies  either  petty  In  character  or  unamenable  to  judicial 
determination  Is  to  nm  afoul  of  traditional  concepts  of  Judicial 
power  and  to  endanger  the  dignity  and  efficacy  of  the  Judicial 
process  Itself. 

I  pass  to  the  second  question  as  to  the  scope  of  Judicial  review 
Normally  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  over  administrative  action  Is 
limited  to  questions  of  law  and  to  whether  or  not  the  findings  of 
fact  underlying  the  administrative  conclusion  are  based  upon  sub- 
stantial evidence.  This  rule— the  substantial-evidence  rule^ls  not 
of  legislative  origin,  despite  its  inclusion  in  the  more  recent  statutes 
dealing  with  Judicial  review."  Its  creation  was.  rather,  the  work 
of  the  Judiciary.  One  can  trace  Its  evolution  In  the  deportation 
cases,  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  cases.  In  the  early  cnses  re- 
viewing the  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  connection  with  his 
JurLsdictlon  over  bridges  and  purprestures.  It  evolved  naturally 
as  an  appreciation  arose  of  the  undeslrablllty  of  trying  cases  de 
novo  In  the  courts  and  of  the  value  of  having  the  tribunal,  informed 
by  experience,  assume  a  real  responsibility  for  weighing  and  con- 
sidering the  facts  in  the  fields  where  It  had  a  peculiar  competence. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  administrative  orders  are  to  te 
Bet  aside  in  this  connection  upon  two  grounds:  (1)  That  the  find- 
ings cf  fact  are  clearly  erroneous,  or  (2)  that  the  flndlr.gs  cf  fact 
are  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  A  difficulty  of  interpre- 
tation immediately  arises  In  this  connection.  Is  there  any  differ- 
ence t>etween  findings  of  fact  being  clearly  erroneous  and  findings 
of  fact  not  being  supported  by  substantial  evidence?  At  first  glance. 
It  would  seem  difficult  to  think  of  a  finding  of  fact  being  clearly 
erroneous  if  there  was  subr.antlal  evidence  to  support  it.  But  this 
view  would  eliminate  the  whole  content  cf  the  first  standard  and 
It  is  a  well-known  rule  of  statutory  construction  that  redundancy 
Is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  legislator.  One  possible  dlfrercntlation 
Is  to  regard  a  finding  as  being  clearly  erroneous,  even  thoush  there 
is  substantial  evidence  to  support  It,  because  the  reviewing  court 
docs  not  consider  that  the  substantial  evidence  is  credible.  If  one 
accepts  this  view— and  it  is  the  only  alternative  to  redundancy  that 
seems  perceptible— the  result  would  In  substance  make  for  inde- 
pendent Judicial  determination  of  the  facts.'i  That  is  an  end 
devoutly  sought  by  many  members  of  the  bar,  particularly  those 
whose  distrust  of  the  administrative  process  In  Its  newer  fields  is 
deep  and  Intense.  If  that  be  the  result  of  this  proposal,  it  is 
perhaps,  the  most  imporunt  innovation  In  the  bill. 

There  are  a  very  few  situations  now  In  existence  where,  as  a 
result  of  constitutional  considerations,  independent  Judicial  de- 
terminations of  fact  are  required.  I  have  had  occasion  before  to 
ccmment  upon  the  Judicial  constructions  and  attitude  that 
evolved  this  doctrine,  and  I  have  also  had  the  temerity  to  prophesy 
that  a  reversal  of  that  doctrine  will  occur  the  next  time  the 
Supreme  Court  has  an  opportunity  to  consider  it.^  I  need  not 
lepeat  thot^e  comments  here.  But  the  implications  of  such  a  rule 
generally  applied  are  large  In  regard  both  to  the  Issue  of  expedition 
and  the  place  to  be  accorded  to  the  administrative  process  as  a 
whole.  Upon  the  question  of  expedition,  I  need  refer  only  to  the 
operation  of  the  rule  of  Independent  judicial  determination  of 
fact  in  the  field  of  rate  regulation  as  sketched  by  Mr  Justice 
Brandels  in  his  concurring  opinion  in  the  St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards 
case.«  He  detailed  there  at  length  Its  effects  In  expanding  the 
size  of  records,  in  increasing  the  opportunities  for  delay,  in  piling 
up  costs  and  effort.  "Congress."  he  protested,  "concluded  that  a 
wealthy  and  litigious  utility  might  practically  nullify  rate  regula- 
tion if  the  correctness  of  findings  by  the  regulating  body  of  the 
facts  as  to  value  and  Income  were  made  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

=*Di.-.sentlng  in  United  States  v.  Butler,  297  U.  S.  1.  87  (1936). 

*  For  a  collection  of  statutes  embodying  this  rule,  see  McAlli.'ster 
Administrative  Adjudication  and  Judicial  Review  (1940)  34  111  l! 
Rev.  680.  691.  n.  35.  v  ;.         x«.  x^ 

"This  Is  the  view  taken  by  the  minority  of  the  committee  See 
H  Rept  1149.  pt  2.  76th  Cong..  3d  Sess.  (1940).  11.  The  majority 
makes  no  mention  of  Its  understanding  of  the  phrase.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  A.ssociatlon's  special  committee  Justifies  Its  use  of  this 
phraseology  by  reference  to  Rule  52  of  the  New  Federal  Rules,  but 
rtlll  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  purpose  tor  Including  this  standard  In 
pdnitlr.n  to  the  substantial-evidence  standard.  See  63  A.  B.  A  Ren 
(1938)    612.  ^ 

^See  L.andis.  The  Administrative  Process  (1938)  141.  Cf.  South 
Chicago  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  v   Bassett,  60  Sup.  Ct   544  (F^b.  26,  1940). 

'^St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards  Co.  v.  United  States.  298  U.  S.  38,  73 
( 1936 ) . 
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For  that  conclusion  experience,"  he  added,  "afTords  ample  basis."  •* 
What  the  rule  has  done  in  the  way  of  making  for  delay  in  those 
few  fields  In  which  It  is  operative  is  now  a  matter  of  history;  that 
It  would  promote  the  same  delay  elsewhere  Is  not  only  foreseeable 
but  certain. 

But  the  Implications  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  strike  far 
deeper  than  the  issue  of  expedition.  They  strike  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  administrative  process  itself.  For  the  creation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative has  been  responsive  to  the  desire  for  expertness  both 
in  the  development  of  policy  and  the  sifting  of  the  underlying 
facts  upon  which  the  shaping  of  pollcv  must  rest.  To  subject  this 
fact  finding  again  to  independent  Judicial  determination  Is  to 
make  pointless  the  process  Itself.  Arbitrariness  no  one  can  de- 
fend: but  against  arbitrariness  of  Judge.  Jury,  or  administrator 
the  siibstantlal  evidence  rule  Is  ample  bulwark.  To  press  further 
and  to  Impose  not  only  a  vast  new  duty  of  Judicial  review  over 
administrative  decisions  and  over  administrative  fact  finding  is 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  "to  disregard  the 
origin  and  purposes  of  the  movement  for  administrative  regula- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  to  dLsregard  the  traditional  scope 
however  far-rcachlng.  of  the  Judicial  process."  » 

I  pass  the  other  stated  grounds  for  Judicial   review,  for    in  the 
main,   with   the   exception    of   the  last   residuary    bequest   to   the 
Judiciary  that  it  shall  reverse  an  administrative  decision  If  it  "is 
.    oherwise  contrary  to  law"— a  completely  unknowable  command— 
I    they  represent  standards  now  in  effjHit.     So  still  reading  backward 
over  the  bill,  I  come  to  Its  provisions  concerning  the  manner  In 
]    which  matters  should  be  heard  within  the  administrative  agency 
Itself.     Here,   perhaps,   lies  the  core  of  what  should   be   our  con- 
cern with  the  administrative  process.     Fair  and  adequate  dlsposl- 
I    tlon  down  below  Is,  perhaps,  more  Important  that  adequate  super- 
vision   from   above.     Just   as   the   capacity   of   our   Judicial   system 
to  administer  Justice  is  better  tested  by  the  work  of  Its  nisi  prlus 
Judges  than  by  the  doctrine  hewn  out  by  many  and  expensive 
appeals,  the  capacity  of  our  administrative  system  Is  best  tested 
I    by  the  ways  that  It  provides  for  the  doing  of  Justice  within  Itself. 
Two  t>-pes  of  administrative  procedure  are  provided  by  the  bill 
one  for  the  single-headed  administrative  agency  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  other  for 
the  multiheaded  agency  such  as  the  various  Independent  regula- 
tory  commissions.     Just    why   one    tvpe   of   procedure   Is    the    ideal 
type  for  an  administrative  agency  headed  by  a  board  of  three  or 
more  and  another  type  Is  the  Ideal  type  for  an  agency  headed  by 
I    one  administrator.  Is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle,  but  let  us  pass  that  to 
consider   the   type   suggested   for    the  single-headed   agency.     The 
purpose  of  prescribing  adequate  procedure  for  the  Initial  stages  of 
a  controversy  is  obvious,   but  the  te.st  of  any  mechanism  of  pro- 
I    cedure  lies  In  whether  it  secures  its  objectives  of  fair,  adequate, 
I    and  prompt  consideration  of  the  matters  involved. 

The  suggested  mechanism  requires  the  creation  within  the  single- 
headed  agency  of  an  Intra-agency  Ixjard  of  three  individuals  of 
whom  one,  at  least,  shall  be  a  lawyer  and  its  chaliman.  It  then  pro- 
vides that  when  any  person  is  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  any  officer 
or  employee  of  that  agency,  a  complaint  may  be  made  to  this  board 
which  shall  then  conduct  a  full  and  fair  hearing  as  to  the  matters 
Involved.  Perhaps,  it  Is  best  to  stop  at  this  point  and  examine  the 
bearing  of  this  simple  device.  Again,  one  notes  here  the  use  of  the 
term  "decision."  thereby  admitting  reference  of  matters  not  hereto- 
fore believed  within  the  Justiciable  class  to  Judicial  methods  of 
determination.  The  refusal  to  promulgate  a  rule,  the  refusal  to 
render  advice  with  reference  to  the  mianlng  of  a  statute.  Indeed  the 
refusal  to  make  an  appointment  with  a  complainant  at  a  particular 
time  and  place,  all  may  fall  within  that  concept  of  decision  and 
thus  call  into  operation  this  Intra-a^rency  reviewing  board.  It  is 
important  to  note,  moreover,  that  the  use  of  the  term  "final 
decision  "  is  carefully  avoided,  thus  p<rmlttlng  endless  prolongation 
of  any  contested  controversy  by  resort  to  this  Internal  administra- 
tive review  at  every  point  where  decision  Is  involved.  Interlocutory 
administrative  review  is  both  clearly  envisaged  and  encouraged,  and 
this  under  the  guise  of  seeking  to  promote  "expedition." 

But,  perhaps,  more  serious  than  thjK  Is  the  misconception  of  the 
working  of  the  administrative  process  embodied  in  this  suggestion. 
It  is  patent  that  underlying  the  conception  of  the  creation  of  the 
Intra-agency  boards  of  review  Is  thtj  conception  that  significant 
decisions  are  made  by  officers  or  erajjloyees.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, is  generally  true.  The  deporta-lon  procedure  long  estab- 
llslied  In  the  Department  of  Labor  will  suffice  to  Illustrate  thla 
point.  Upon  information  and  belief  a  warrant  Is  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary  of  Lator  charging  that  the  alien 
is  deportable  upon  specified  statutory  jjrounds.  The  apprehended 
alien  Is  then  held  or  released  on  ball  cr  on  hla  own  recognl2a.nce, 
pending  examination  upon  a  rule  to  shew  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  deported.  Thus  far  no  decision  otlier  than  the  initial  tenUtlve 
issuance  of  the  warrant  by  the  head  of  the  Department  haa  been 
m.ade  by  any  officer  or  employee.  The  examination  Is  then  con- 
ducted before  a  local  Immigration  Inepector.  who  transmits  the 
stenographic  record  of  the  examination  with  or  without  his  own 
comments  to  the  central  office  In  Wiuihlngton.  Opportunity  for 
representation  of  counsel  together  with  the  right  to  cross-examine 
and  adduce  witnesses  has  generally  been  accorded  the  alien  upon 

=«Id    at  93. 

»F.  C.  C.  V.  Pottsville  Broadcasting  Co.,  60  Sup.  Ct.  437.  442  (Jan. 
29,  1940).  The  particular  expression  quoted  Is  uaed  in  t>"otrher 
connection,  but  the  thought  is  apposite. 
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the  original  examination."  Thus  far.  however,  no  decision  has 
been  ma<le  by  any  offlcer  or  employee  of  the  Department.  The 
central  oSce,  upon  thU  record,  may  suggest  that  further  testimony 
be  taken  and  thus  remand  the  caae  to  the  local  office  for  further 
hearing.  Othernrlse  It  Is  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Review.  Thus 
tar  B^aln  no  decision  has  emanated  from  any  offlcer  or  employee 
of  the  Department.  At  this  stage  a  second  hearing  is  held  before 
the  Board  of  Review,  the  aUen  or  his  representative  being  entitled 
to  in^>ect  the  record  complete  with  the  comments  thereon  that 
may  have  been  made  up  to  then.  The  Board  of  Review,  after 
hearing  the  case,  reports  its  observations  upon  the  matter  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  In  charge  of  the  Immigration  Laws. 
6U11  no  decision  has  been  made  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  if  he  then  is  con- 
vinced that  a  ground  for  deportation  exists,  issues  an  order  for  the 
execution  of  the  warrant,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  a  decision  has 
been  made  by  an  offlcer  or  employee  of  the  Department.*^  Here 
then  is  the  first  moment  where  the  operation  of  the  mechanism 
lor  an  intra-agency  board  would  come  Into  play. 

We  can  then  trace  the  operation  of  the  new  proposal  at  the 
Instance  of  the  complaining  alien.  Once  more  the  case  goes  to  an 
Intra-agency  board.  Written  findings  and  a  decision  are  then 
made  and  these  in  turn  are  subject  once  more  to  the  approval, 
modification,  or  disapproval  of  the  head  of  the  agency,  the  As- 
elsunt  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  fundamental  misconception  of 
the  bill  is  patent  as  one  describes  this  process,  for  now  two  intra- 
agency  or  administrative  appeals,  coordinate  in  quality,  have  been 
Introduced  in  a  sjrstem  that  already  provides  for  one.  Not  expe- 
dition but  delay  has  been  the  result. 

This  procedure  of  the  Department  of  Labor  Is  not  unique.  It 
Is  chaiacterlstlc  of  a  grea.  portion  of  the  whole  Federal  admin- 
istrative process  that  "decisions,"  except  the  minor  ones — to  call 
thl.s  witness  and  not  that,  to  postpone  this  hearing  for  a  day.  to 
exclude  this  or  that  evidence — are  not  made  by  olBcera  or  em- 
ploye*?*  but  by  the  head  of  the  agency  involved  after  a  long 
preliminary  process  that  provides  prior  administrative  revision  but 
not  prior  administrative  adjudication.  This  procedure,  for  ex- 
amp'e.  is  characteristic  of  that  which  prevails  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  regards  the  regulatory  function  of  the  Secretary 
under  Fuch  acts  as  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  and  the  Com- 
modities Exchange  Act.  It  Is  the  procedure  that  was  pointedly 
cullined  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
only  recently  in  the  first  two  Morgan  cases  >•  And  yet  it  has  been 
fundamentally  misconceived  by  the  proponents  of  administrative 
reform  with  the  curious  results  that  have  Just  been  described. 
Reform  of  the  Internal  administrative  procedure  is  one  thing;  but 
the  road  of  reform  is  hardly  to  leave  it  as  It  is  and  superimpose 
upon  it  cne  further  hierarchy  cf  internal  administrative  appeals. 

It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  complete  my  project  cf  beglnnirsi  at 
the  end  and  endlrg  at  the  beginning  of  this  propoeal  and  seeint: 
what  principles  It  evolves  for  administrative  reform.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  search  foi  them  would  continue  as  elusive  and  as  surpris- 
ing as  that  already  made.  Instead,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
sketch  In  brief  a  general  blueprint  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
•earch  for  those  principles  mlpht  be  made. 

Clearly  two  general  problems  stand  out  In  considering  the  gen- 
eral question  of  administrative  reform.  The  first  relates  to  the 
Internal  procedure  of  the  administrative  both  as  regards  Its  ex- 
ercise of  its  rule-making  power  and  Its  exercise  of  Its  adjudicatory 
po^er.  The  second  problem  concerns  the  relationship  of  the 
administrative  to  the  ether  three  departments  of  Government.  I 
«y  three  advisedly,  for  I  think  that  lawyers,  merely  becau.se  they 
are  lawyers,  tend  to  concentrate  only  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
administrative  to  the  Judiciary,  believing  that  the  proper  solu- 
tion of  that  problem  will  bring  an  end  to  all  ills.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  relationships  of  the  administrative  to  the  executive  and 
to  the  legislative  are  at  least  of  equal  importance,  for  policy  and 
s\ipply  derive  directly  from  the  legislature,  and  personnel,  wittx 
all  that  that  Impllea.  together  with  a  modicum  of  policy,  are  the 
content  of  the  administrative-executive  relationship.  Further- 
more. the«  relatlooAhlpe  tie  In  with  each  other,  for  modification 
that  may  outwardly  seem  merely  procedural  in  character  may 
have  profound  and  unanticipated  effects  because  of  its  altera- 
tion of  these  basic  relationships. 

Oon&lder.  for  example,  the  conomon  suggestion  made  that  the 
prosecuting  and  adjudicating  functions  of  the  admin istrativs 
should  be  divorced  from  each  other  and  placed  under  different 
heads  "  This  idea  stems  naturally  from  the  Judicial  system  with 
its  di-strict  attorney  and  the  cotirt.  But  the  analogy  applied  to 
the  administrative  mechanism,  liecause  of  its  alteration  of  the 
relationship  between  the  administrative  and  the  executive,  carries 
impliaitlons  not  present  in  the  Judicial  system.  There  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  save  in  a  negligible  numt>er  of  States.  Is  avowecUy 
a  political  official.  If  elected  he  runs  upon  a  political  platform; 
if  appointed  he  changes  with  every  change  in  the  political  forttinea 
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"TTie   question    as  to   the   extent   to   which    the   right   of   crrss- 
examinatlcn  must  be  accorded  the  alien  is  now  before  th-  Supreme 
Court      Sinnh  v    Haff.   103  P.   (2d)    303    (C.  C.  A.  »th,    1939);'  cert 
granted.  308  U    S   533  (1939). 

"See  Van  \leck.  Tlie  Administrative  Control  of  Aliens  (1932)  83. 

»Afo-<7an  V.  United  S:ate.<.  298  U.  S.  4t>3  (1936);  Morgan  v 
rmted  States.  304  V.  S.   1    (1938). 

*  This  problem,  which  has  been  conceived  by  many  as  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  admmliitraUve  law,  lb  only  casually  dealt  wiih.  by 
the  Walter-Logan  bill. 


of  his  master.  Why  we  tolerate  and  thrive  under  «uch  a  system. 
I  leave  to  the  political  scientist  to  answer.  But  to  Introduce  that 
system  into  certain  branches  of  the  administrative,  even  at  the 
assumed  gain  of  divorcing  prosecution  from  adjudication,  gives 
one  some  pau.%e  and  leads  to  the  Inquiry  as  to  whether  Internal 
systems  for  that  divorcement  cannot  be  devised  which  wUl  leave 
unchanged  the  relationship  between  the  administrative  and  the 
executive. 

The  problems  surrounding  the  relationship  of  the  administra- 
tive to  the  executive  and  the  legislature  are  far  more  difficult  to 
grasp  and  define  than  those  affecting  its  relationship  to  the  Judi- 
ciary. This  latter  relationship  breaks  down  upon  analysis  into 
three  issues :  (1 )  The  problem  of  the  category  of  administrative 
acts  that  should  be  subject  to  Judicial  review;  (2)  the  manner  for 
Invoking  that  review;  and  (3)  the  scope  of  that  review.  Historic 
and  traditional  concepts  of  Judicial  power  help  to  answer  the 
first;  considerations  of  expediency  tend  to  dictate  the  manner  of 
review;  and  considerations  that  have  reference  to  the  relative 
ezpertness  of  administrator  and  Judge  should  govern  the  scope  of 
review.*" 

With  these  considerations  In  mind,  a  survey  of  the  operations  of 
the  administrative  process  should  be  undertaken.  Where  and  bow 
and  in  what  manner  are  those  general  canons  departed  from? 
Such  a  survey  would  have  merit;  arbitrarily  excluding  older  agen- 
cies because  of  vested  interests  In  the  procedures  they  have  evolved 
and  turning  the  blunderbuss  uix)n  the  new,  as  the  existing  pro- 
posal does,  has  none.  In  such  a  fashion  and  only  in  such  a  fash- 
Ion  will  the  problem  of  adequately  molding  this  relationship  ever 
come  about. 

The  other  major  problem  of  the  internal  procedures  of  the  ad- 
ministrative with  regard  to  Its  rule-making  and  adjudicatory 
powers  Is  far  more  difficult  of  analysis.  Procedure  tends  frequently 
to  blend  Itself  with  EUbstance.  ETrrors  of  suljstance,  when  exposed, 
tend  to  blacken  th^  whole  procedural  mechanism  from  which  they 
emanated  For  example,  critics  of  the  decision  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Bc£ird  in  the  Pansteel  case  *'  quite  generally  at- 
tribute that  result  to  administrative  procedures  when  at  most  it 
was  an  error  of  law  cf  the  t>-pe  that  Judge  after  Judge  in  the  lower 
courts  makes  daily  without  bringing  the  Judicial  procedures  into 
disrepute.  Any  true  consideration  of  internal  administrative  pro- 
cedure must  divorce  the  suljstantive  result  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  arrived  at,  and  do  so  conscientiously  and  without 
bias« 

But  when  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  that  should 
govern  administrative  procedure,  we  find  only  vague  penerallllts. 
"Full  and  fair  hearing  '  Is  a  ccn\mon  phrase  and  yet  its  content  is 
not  easy  to  define.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  in  the 
Morgan  cases  and  In  the  Mackny  Radio  ca.se  *»  entmclated  certain 
conceptions  which  have  affected  Internal  administrative  procedure 
greatly,  but  which  in  their  application  to  certain  situations  not 
envisaged  by  the  Court  have  left  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  In 
con.«lderable  confusion."  How  much  help  may  the  administrator 
employ  in  studying  tbe  record?  How  safeguard  him  and  his  staff 
from  going  beyond  the  record?  Wliai  staffs  may  he  emp.ov  in 
that  connection?  What  decisions  may  he  delepate?  None  of  these 
questions,  for  example,  are  yet  answerable.  Nor  is  the  slo-*-  process 
of  litigation  the  method  for  answering  them,  for  the  Judicial 
answer  that  evolves  out  of  the  litigious  process  is  limited  to  in- 
sisting upon  the  minimum  requirements  of  fair  procedure  whereas 
the  goal  should  be  th"  maximum  requirements  of  fair  procedure 
ccn«;lstent  with  the  efficient  discharge  of  administrative  rcspon- 
slbUity. 


"  "The  determination  of  utility  rates — what  may  fairly  be  exacted 
from  the  public  and  what  Is  adequate  to  enlist  enterprise — does 
not  present  questions  of  an  essentially  legal  nature  In  the  sen.se 
that  legal  education  and  lawyers'  learning  afford  peculiar  com- 
petence for  their  adjustment.  These  are  matters  for  the  applica- 
tion of  whatever  knowledge  economics  and  finance  may  bring  to 
the  practicalities  of  business  enterprise  The  only  relevant  func- 
tion of  law  In  dealing  with  this  intersection  of  government  and 
enterprise  is  to  secure  observance  of  those  procedural  safeguards 
in  the  exercise  of  legislative  pxDwers  which  are  the  historic  founda- 
tions of  due  process."  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  concurring  in 
Driacoll  v.  Edison  Light  <t  Power  Co  .  307  U.  S.  104,  122  (1939) . 

"N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Fansteel  Metallurgical  Corpcration.  306  U.  S.  240 
(1939). 

"  In  the  Houise  debate  on  the  bill,  for  example,  much  was  made 
of  the  fiery  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  in  Jones  v.  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  298  U  S  1  (1936),  without  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  quoted  lajig\iage  was  obiter  dictum  of  a  kind 
subject,  according  to  traditional  conceptions  of  the  function  of 
courts,  to  critict.-'m;  without  notice  of  the  fact  that  a  vitoroua 
dissent  was  entered  by  three  Justices;  and  without  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  a  slight  alteration  of  circumstance  would  Ju.«itify 
the  very  practices  of  the  CommLssion  condemned  In  that  case. 
Cf.  Resources  Corporation  Intematioruil  v.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  97  F.   ( 2d  i    788  (C.  C.  A    7th,  1938). 

"AT.  L.  R   B    V.  Uacluiy  Radio  A  Tel.  Co..  304  U.  S.  333  (1938). 

"Cf  EMtland  Co  v  F.  C.  C  .  92  F.  (2d)  467  (App.  D.  C.  1937), 
certiorari  denied.  302  U  S.  735  (1937);  N.  L.  R.  B  v.  Biles-Cole- 
man  Lumber  Co..  98  F  (2d)  16  (C.  C.  A.  9th.  1938);  S.  L  R.  B. 
V.  Cherry  Cotton  Mills.  98  F  (2d)  444  (C.  C.  A  Sth.  19381  ;  N.  L.  R  D. 
V.  Am.  Potash  <t-  C.  Corporation.  98  F.  (2d)  488  (C.  C.  A.  9th.  1938), 
certiorari  denied.  306  U  S  643  (1939t ;  Cuj/ples  Co.  Mfrs.  v.  S.  L.  R.  B.. 
103  F.  (2d)  953  (C  C  A  8th.  1939);  IrOand  Steel  Co.  v.  N.  L.  *.  fi, 
105  F.  (2d)  246  (C.  C.  A.  7th,  1939). 
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Here  Is  no  simple  field  to  which  answers  can  be  made  by 
specuiation  in  vacuo  or  by  reasoning  from  abstract  principles  de- 
rived from  one's  reactions  to  the  growth  of  undemocratic  govern- 
ments elsewhere.  There  is  certain  to  be  no  s'mp'.e  patent  formula  In 
this  field.  There  has  proved  to  be  no  such  formula  In  the  Judicial 
process.  F.Tlr  procedures  governing  the  trial  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace  differ  from  those  where  the  charge  is  a  felony.  The  variant 
Jurisdictions  and  procedures  of  the  variant  courts  in  the  Judicial 
hierarchies  of  cur  States  volubly  testify  to  the  absence  of  one 
single,  simple  fcririula.  Administrative  procedures  designed  to  de- 
termine whether  cr  not  a  public  utility  holding  company  should 
be  broken  down  into  integrated  opsrating  units  are  certainly  not 
those  that  should  be  brought  into  play  to  consider  whether  a  cos- 
m.etic  has  been  prcperly  labeled.  For  both,  however,  a  full  and 
fair  hearing  should  be  the  tradition  of  cur  system,  and  yet 
cbvlcusly  the  content  of  that  concept  must  vary. 

How  then  are  answers  to  be  made?  Here  again  there  is  no  solu- 
tion but  the  painful  device  of  overhauling  critically  each  phase  of 
the  administrative  process,  made  more  painful  because  the  very 
canons  that  should  govern  must  still  in  the  main  be  discovered. 
In  some  situations  the  Issue  to  be  determined  niav  not  be  amenable 
to  the  cii5tomary  procedures  of  Judicial  determination  and  ihUG 
the  criterion  of  a  full  and  fair  hearing  requires  the  discovery  of 
others  Only  of  me  thing  can  cne  be  certain  and  that  Is.  that  to 
apply  the  procustean  formula  suggested  by  the  asscxlatlons  pending 
proposals  is  to  cut  off  here  a  fcot  and  there  a  head,  leaving  broken 
and  bleeding  the  processes  of  administrative  law. 

The  blueprint  I  sliclch,  it  is  trtie.  presents  only  primarily  a 
scholars  challenge  and  that  challenge  will  offer  no  opportunity  for 
ringing  speeches  tgainst  the  rise  of  arbitrary  power  lor  the  post- 
prandial delight  of  bar-association  audiences.  Nor  will  it  furnish 
a  base  for  fervent  denunciations  of  things  as  they  are  by  those 
candidates  for  public  favor  who  still  toy  with  the  hope  of  making 
things  as  they  were  But  the  acceptance  of  such  a  challenge  seems 
the  only  prelude  possible  to  achievement.  In  1933  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  fairly  closely  the  evolution  of  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion put  together  with  war  cries  and  shouts.  No  Intensive  survey 
had  antedated  It;  no  working  papers  had  been  consulted  so  as  to 
delimit  the  scope  of  Its  operation.  It,  too,  was  superimposed  upon 
an  existing  administrative  scheme  with  only  fleeting  concern  given 
to  the  problem  of  Its  Joints.  It,  too,  was  shot  with  exceptions  dic- 
tated by  the  happy  thought  of  the  moment  or  the  desire  not  to  come 
to  grips  with  vested  interests  that  It  necessarily  affected.  When  In 
Schechter  Poultry  Corporation  v.  United  States.''  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  declared  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
unconstitutional,  it  expunged  from  the  statute  book  an  act  that  was 
bound  to  fail  of  its  high  purpose  because  behind  It  was  none  of  that 
understanding  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  reform.  It  is  this 
need  of  understanding  which  must  be  uppermost.  Its  want  posits 
the  truly  crucial  problems  not  only  of  administrative  law  but  of  ail 
measures  of  law  reform.  It  and  It  alone  offers  the  royal  road  to 
attainment. 


Hakvako  Law  School. 


James  M.  Landis. 


House  Joint  Re.solution  509  and   House  Joint 

Resolution  519 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1940 


STATCfENT  BY  HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL.  OF  OREGON 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  appeared  before  the 
Ccmmittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  which  held 
hearings  on  House  Joint  Resolution  509  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  519.  Introduced  by  Congxes.'jman  Buck,  of  Cali- 
fornia. Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks  I  include  my  statement  before  the  committee. 

6TATEI.tr..VTBT      HON        HOMER      D.      ANGELL.      OF      OREGON.      BETORE      THE 
COMMniLi.  on    lk:Er.Ci:ANT   marine  and  fisheries.  APRIL   24,    1940 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gontlomcn  of  the  committee.  I  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee  In  support 
of  Hcuss  Joint  Re.^o;utlon  500  and  House  Joint  Resolution  519. 
lEtrcduced  by  Ccngrc£a.-nan  Suck,  of  California. 

The  district  which  I  represent,  the  Third  District  of  Oregon, 
hao  within  It  the  port  cf  Portland,  which  is  the  outlet  for  Inter- 
coastal  and  foreign  shipping  through  all  of  the  Columbia  River 
territory. 

This  lenlsl3tlon  has  for  its  pur|x)se  the  Buspenslon  of  section 
510  (g)   of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  during  the  present 
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European  war.  which  section  restricted  the  use  of  vessels  In  the 
lald-up  fleet  of  the  Maritime  Commirslon.  It  has  particular  refer- 
ence to  Intercoastal  shipping  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  very  serious  condition  has  arisen  there  by  reason  of  the  sale  and 
charter  of  many  vessels  which  formerly  were  used  In  Intercoastal 
trade.  The  demand  for  these  ships  by  foreign  shippers,  growing  out 
of  the  needs  of  the  Euroi>ean  war.  has  practically  robbed  the  west 
coast  cf  Its  shipping  facilities.  At  the  present  time  it  takes  from 
3  to  4  weeks  for  west-coast  shippers  to  secure  shipping  space  either 
for  cast-bcund  cr  west-bound  cargoes. 

One-flfth  of  the  lumber  produced  in  the  Northwest  goes  through 
Panama  Canal,  and  averages  one  and  one-half  million  tons  an- 
nually. Forty-six  perci-nt  of  the  softwoods  used  in  lumber  pro- 
duction originates  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  for  eastern  con- 
sumption. Federal  records  show  that  one-third  of  the  ships 
formerly  used  In  this  Intercoastal  industry  have  either  been 
sold  or  chartered  out  of  this  traffic.  As  a  result,  curtailment  of 
production  on  tidewater  mills  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been 
reduced  over  one-third,  owing  to  lack  of  bottoms  for  handling 
the  Intercoastal  trade.  As  a  result.  It  is  curtaUing  production. 
Indications  are  that  this  summer  during  the  building  f>criod 
there  will  be  a  very  marked  advance  In  building  operations  not 
only  in  carrying  forv.ard  the  Federal  Housing  program,  but  also 
In  various  other  Industrial  activities  which  require  considerable 
quantities  of  lumber  products.  The  war  trade  has  developed  a 
considerable  demand  also  for  lumber.  Low-cost  housing  requires 
large  quantities  of  lumber  products,  as  low-cost  building  uti- 
lizes lumber  largely  for  construction.  Unless  shipping  facilities  for 
Intercoastal  trade  are  made  available,  there  will  be  a  critical 
shortage  of  lumber  production,  with  the  failure  of  quantities  with 
which  to  carry  forward  these  programs.  As  a  result,  not  only  will 
mills  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  be  shut  down  and  large  numbers 
of  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  but  various  allied  indus- 
tries will  be  curtailed  and  building  operations  generally  slowed 
up.  resulting  in  Increasing  the  unemployment  rolls. 

One  of  the  large  forest-product  industries  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  the  chemical  pulp  Industry,  which  manufactures  high- 
grade  pulp  material  used  In  various  types  of  high-grade  paper 
rayon,  plastics,  and  other  similar  products.  This  pulp  is  made 
largely  from  hemlock  and  waste  material  from  lumber  opera- 
tions, much  of  which  would  be  entirely  lost  tmless  devoted  to 
this  or  a  similar  use.  From  sixty  to  seventy  million  dollars  are 
Invested  in  this  Industry  alone  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It 
manufactures  some  800.000  tons  per  annum,  requiring  780  000 
man-hours  alone  to  produce  the  logs.  Thirty-five  percent  of 
the  cargoes  originating  in  this  Industry  are  water-borne.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  tons  of  shipping  space  are  needed  but  only  10,000 
tons  are  available  under  existing  conditions.  These  cargoes  all 
go  to  the  eastern  seaboard 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  lodge  in  the  Maritime 
Commission  sufficient  power  to  make  available  vessels  which 
under  exLstlng  law,  are  now  tied  up.  They  are  old.  outmoded 
ships,  but  could  be  utilized  in  this  emergency  to  prevent  serious 
Interruption  of  an  essential  Industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Shippers  have  entire  confidence  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  to  meet  and  solve  this  situation,  if  power  is 
given  them  under  proper  legislation. 

The  situation  is  so  critical  that  it  is  most  essential  that  im- 
mediate action  be  had  so  tliat  the  House  may  pass  the  necessary 
legislation  without  delay  so  it  may  go  to  the  Senate  for  action 
before  Congress  adjourns. 


Philadelphia  Raids  of  the  Dies  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OT 


HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  1,  1940 


STATEMENT  FROM  CITIZENS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  guaranty  against  "abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press"  and  the  protection  from  "unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures" contained  in  the  Bill  cf  Rlglita  or  tbe  United  States  Consti- 
tution, form  the  basis  of  freedom  and  democracy  for  the  American 
people.  Any  attack  on  there  principles  Is  an  attack  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  and  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  their 
rights. 

The  actions  of  the  Dies  committee  and  in  particular  the  conduct 
cf  us  agents  In  raiding  the  headquarters  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  International  Workers  Order  in  Philadelphia  on  April  2 
constitute  a  threat  to  these  rights.  Federal  agents  acted  under 
cover  of  a  State  warrant;  everyone  who  entered  the  offices  was  held 
Incommunicado  till  the  raid  was  over;   those  who  were  subpoenaed 
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were  not  allowed  to  get  In  touch  with  thetr  attorneys;  material  not 
menUoned  In  the  warrant  waa  Illegally  confiscated.  The  practics  of 
■uch  methods  by  the  very  agencies  empowered  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution alma  a  double  threat  at  our  national  security  and  freedom. 
As  stanch  supporters  of  democracy,  we  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  Invasions  of  the  privacy  of  American 
dtiwns.  The  Pres'.dent.  the  Civil  Liberties  Unit  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  should  use  their  powers 
to  terminate  such  practices. 

Rev.  J.  A.  MiicCallum  of  the  Walnut  St.  Presb3rterian  Church; 
Dr.  WUliam  Draper  Lewis,  director  American  Law  In- 
stitute, former  dean  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School:  Dr  Alexander  H.  Prey,  professor  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School:  Josephine  Truslow  Adams, 
author:  Ruth  Wanger.  principal.  South  Philadelphia 
High  School  for  Girls:  Dr.  Arthur  HufT  Pauset.  principal, 
Joseph  Singerly  School;  Mary  Foley  Oroesman,  national 
vice  president,  American  Federation  of  Teachers:  Rev. 
Fred  D.  Wentzel.  director  youth  work.  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church:  Eliza  M  Ccpe;  Christian  Brlnton,  art 
critic:  Natale  Masl,  internattcnal  representative  Amalga- 
mated Meatcutters.  A.  P.  of  L.;  Francis  C.  Taylor,  former 
chairman  Philadelphia  Lawyers  Guild:  A.  McMurtrle 
Blddle:  Georglna  Biddle;  W.  Edwin  Collier;  Professor 
Brand  Blansbard.  Swarthmorc  College;  Alice  F.  Llverlght; 
Anna  M.  W.  Pennypacker;  EllsuitMth  H.  Fetter;  Dr.  John 
H.  Gibbon,  Jr.:  Rev.  Ploua  Barber;  Leon  T.  Stem;  Winifred 
N.  Prince;  Ruth  McKenny.  author;  Allen  R.  Preelon;  Prof. 
Harr>-  Helson,  Br>-n  Mawr  College;  Richmond  Page,  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Social  Work;  Prof.  Philip  Hicks, 
Swarthmore  College;  Prof.  Herbert  Praser.  Swarthmore 
College:  Prof.  Walter  J.  Scott.  Swarthmore  College:  Alex- 
ander Portnoff,  .sculptor;  Lester  Cohen,  author;  Mlllcn 
Brand,  author:  Marc  Blltzstein.  composer;  Raymond  Pace 
Alexander,  attorney:  Louis  P.  McCabe,  attorney;  Bruce 
Minton.  author:  Wm.  Blake,  author;  Prpncc?  Berber, 
ceramist;  E.  Lewis  Burnham.  attorney:  Robert  MacLeod. 
Swarthmore  College;  Frederic  Klees,  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege: Edwin  Neuman.  Swarthmore  College;  Merle  Hlrsh, 
dancer:  Dr.  H.  A.  Wltkin,  Brooklyn  College;  Elsie  Rogo- 
■in;  Dr.  Philip  Eisenberg;  Selma  Schick:  Prof.  Hanna  M. 
Faterson.  Smith  College:  Prof.  Eleanor  J.  Gibson,  Smith 
College:  Dr.  Richard  S  Crutchfleld,  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege; Prof.  Bernard  P.  Relss,  Hunter  College;  Prof.  H.  C. 
Hamilton.  Temple  University;  Dr.  Ralph  K.  W^hlte,  Cor- 
nell University;  Prof.  S.  E.  Asch.  Brooklyn  College;  Dr. 
C  E.  Tuthill,  Temple  University;  Llta  Alexander,  Swarth- 
more College;  Holly  Ross,  Swarthmore  College;  Prof.  R. 
Glea.«on,  Temple  University:  Prof.  Barrows  Dunham. 
Temple  University;  Maurice  Mandelbaum.  Swarthmore 
College;  Van  Dusen  Kennedy,  Swarthmore  College;  Dr. 
H.  B.  Lewis,  Brooklyn  College;  Patrick  Malin.  Swarthmore 
College:  Helen  Krasnow;  Eden  Gray:  Prof.  J.  J.  Gibson, 
Smith  College:  Dr.  W.  E.  Seybold.  Swarthmore  College; 
Dr.  Richard  Brandt,  Swarthmore  College:  Eleanor  Mor- 
ton, colunanlst;  Dr.  E.  M.  L.  Burchard.  Temple  Uni- 
versity; R.  W.  Bornemeler,  Bryn  Mawr  College:  Dr.  E.  H. 
Rodnick,  Worcester  State  Hospital;  R.  S  Morrow,  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Division.  B.  of  E.,  New  York;  Dr.  Rosa- 
lind Gould,  Brooklyn  College;  Dr.  Mary  Henle.  Swarth- 
more College:  Prof.  Robert  C.  Challman,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. Columbia;  Dr.  Evelyn  Raskin,  Randolph  Macon 
Woman's  College;  Solomon  Machover.  Bellevue  Psvchiat- 
rlc  Hospital;  Dr.  W.  8  Neff.  College  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork;  Dr.  I.  S.  Ravdln.  Medical  School  of  U.  of  P  ;  Dr. 
Herbert  T.  Webster.  Temple  University;  Kenneth  L.  M. 
Pray.  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work:  Alvln  R.  Guy- 
ler.  Public  Charities  Association:  Nicholas  Marslcano, 
president.  United  Artists  of  America.  Philadelphia:  Ruth 
McClung  Jones.  Swarthmore  College:  Nor,  is  Jones. 
Swarthmore  College;  Marlon  Monaco,  Swarthmore  Col- 
lie; Viiiglnia  Safford,  Swarthmore  College. 


Federal  Farm  Loan  System 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  1.  1940 


RESOLUTIONS    BT    THE    SUSSEX    COUNTY    NATIONAL    FARM 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION.   GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
resolutions  adopts  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  ol 


the  Sussex  County  National  Farm  Loan  Association,  held  at 
Georgetown.  Del.,  on  April  25,  1940: 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  bill,  known  as  the  Whecler-Jones  bill  (S.  3509;  H.  R. 
8748),  under  which.  Inter  alia,  the  cooperative  features  of  our 
Federal  farm-loan  system  would  be  abolished  and  absolute  power 
and  control  with  respect  thereto  concentrated  In  the  Government; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  the  Coneress  of  the  United 
States  another  bill,  known  as  the  Gillette-Kleberg  bill  (S.  3480; 
H.  R.  8825),  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  as  an  Independent  agency  of  the  Government, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  an  lndtii>endent  bipartisan 
board:   and 

Whereas  the  Sussex  County  National  Farm  Loan  Association  of 
Georgetown.  Del.,  was  organized  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  and  has  functioned  as  a  part  of  the  present  cooperative  Fed- 
eral farm-credit  system  for  a  period  of  18  years,  serving  ap- 
proximately 300  members  and  Federal  farm-loan  borrowers  in 
Sussex  County,   Del.;    and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  best  Interests  of  agriculture  will  be 
served  by  preserving,  strengthening,  and  improving  the  present 
cooperative  Federal  farm  loan  credit  system,  and  by  establishing 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  an  independent  agency  of 
the  Government;  now^,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  do  hereby  oppose  the  Wheeler-Jones  bill 
(S.  3609;  H.  R.  8748)  In  its  entirety,  and  we  do  hereby  request 
and  urge  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
Delaware  to  work  against  and  vote  against  the  enactment  of  said 
bill,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  We  are  opposed  to  this  bill  because  It  would  abolish  the 
cooperative  features  of  our  present  Federal  farm-loan  system 
and  deny  the  land  banks  and  existing  borrowers,  as  well  as  future 
borrowers,  through  the  system,  any  voice  or  participation  In  the 
control  and  operation  of  the  system. 

2.  We  are  opposed  to  the  centralization  of  |>ower  and  control 
In  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  as  provided 
for  in  this  bill. 

3.  We  are  opposed  to  this  bill  because  we  believe  It  would 
establish   unsound  credit  practices. 

4.  We  are  opposed  to  this  bill  because  it  would  establish  a 
bureaucratic  Government  lending  agency  in  the  place  of  an  inde- 
pendent cooperative  credit  system  we  now  have. 

Further  resolved.  That  we  do  hereby  favor  the  passage  of  the 
Gillette-Kleberg  bill  (S.  3480;  H  R.  8825),  to  establish  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  as  an  independent  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  and  control  of  an  independent  bi- 
partisan board,  and  we  do  hereby  request  and  urge  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  Delaware  to  support  and 
vote  for  said  bill. 

Further  resolved.  That  the  president  of  this  association  is  hereby 
directed  to  forward  copies  of  these  resolutions,  which  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer is  hereby  directed  to  certify,  to  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  Congress  from  Delaware. 


Army  Promotion  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  1.  1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  afternoon  on  the  Army  promotion  bill.  H,  R.  9243.  I  am 
happy  to  learn  that  the  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  an  excellent  bill  and  have  not 
offered  a  single  criticism  or  objection  to  it. 

As  you  know.  H.  R.  9243  received  the  unanimous  approval 
of  your  Military  Affairs  Committee.  Prior  to  the  acceptance 
of  this  bill  many  solutions  to  the  problem  of  promotion  stag- 
nation were  offered,  but  had  to  be  rejected  because  of  the 
many  elements  involved.  The  experience  and  labor  which 
went  into  this  bill  goes  back  nearly  20  years.  In  1920,  when 
thousands  of  officers  were  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army, 
it  became  apparent  that  sooner  or  later  steps  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  enable  these  officers  to  obtain  a  normal  rate  of 
promotion.  These  cfflcers.  who  entered  the  Army  between 
1917  and  1920  were  of  approximately  the  same  age.  At  the 
present  time  they  number  over  one-third  of  all  of  the  officers 
in  the  Army.  They  are  junior  lieutenant  colonels,  all  of  the 
majors,  and  the  900  senior  captains.  It  would  take  many  of 
these  captains,  who  entered  the  Army  at  approximately  the 
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same  time  as  the  lieutenant  colonels,  about  14  years  to  reach 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  of 
you  that  something  must  be  done  to  correct  this  condition. 
H.  R.  9243  is  a  simple  and  logical  cure.  This  bill  is  not 
offered  because  of  any  particular  group  of  officers  In  the  Army 
or  because  it  merely  assists  many  officers  in  obtaining  addi- 
tional rank.  The  bill  is  primarily  to  strengthen  the  national 
defense. 

During  the  last  war  the  colonels  in  our  Army  who  were 
in  command  of  combat  regiments  averaged  43  years  of  age. 
The  reports  of  every  nation  engaged  in  that  war  show  very 
clearly  that  the  only  officers  who  can  stand  combat  condi- 
tions are  young  men.  The  officers  who  will  lead  the  troops 
In  the  field  must  be  young  and  vigorous  or  they  cannot  stand 
the  constant  grind  and  pressure.  Older  officers  become  fa- 
tigued and  are  unable  to  make  the  quick  decisions  so  neces- 
sary to  successful  campaigns. 

Under  the  present  law.  these  World  War  veterans,  who  are 
now  captains,  will  be  62  years  of  age  before  they  become 
colonels.  This  is  too  old.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the 
officers  of  our  Army  be  given  a  normal  rate  of  promotion  so 
that  they  will  have  experience  in  the  various  grades  at  an 
age  when  they  are  most  suitable  for  those  grades.  In  time 
of  emergency,  some  of  the  young  majors  may  be  put  in  com- 
mand of  regiments;  but  what  experience  have  those  majors 
had  at  commanding  a  regiment?  If  this  bill  is  passed,  the 
officers  of  our  Army  are  assured  a  normal  rate  of  promotion, 
because  they  are  promoted  after  a  definite  number  of  years' 
service.  At  the  present  time,  a  second  lieutenant  is  pro- 
moted to  a  first  lieutenant  after  2  years  of  ser\'ice.  He  is 
then  promoted  to  a  captain  after  7  years'  service.  This  bill 
does  not  change  this,  but  continues  it  so  that  the  captain  is 
promoted  to  a  major  after  17  years'  service;  to  a  lieutenant 
colonel  after  23  years'  service;  and  to  a  colonel  after  28  years' 
service.  The  only  restriction  placed  on  the  number  of  offi- 
cers in  a  grade  is  that  of  colonel.  Here  the  limit  is  set  at 
705,  which  is  the  number  of  colonels  now  in  the  Army.  It 
was  necessary  to  set  this  limit,  because  the  War  Department 
found  it  very  difficult  to  find  suitable  stations  for  more  than 
that  number  of  colonels. 

At  the  present  time  some  of  our  officers  will  not  be  pro- 
moted as  rapidly  as  I  have  stated,  because  the  bill  requires 
that  an  officer  serve  6  years  in  the  grade  of  major  and  5  years 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  This  was  necessary  or 
some  officers  would  practically  skip  these  grades.  If  an 
officer  has  served  an  excessive  time  In  a  junior  grade,  he  is 
given  credit  toward  the  required  service  in  the  higher  grade 
of  1  year  for  every  2  years  he  serves  in  excess  of  the  required 
time  in  the  junior  grade. 

On  the  surface  you  might  assume  that  promotions  in  this 
manner  would  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment. This  is  not  the  case,  because  under  the  present  law 
an  officer's  salary  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  his  grade 
but  upon  his  length  of  service.  Under  the  present  law  a 
captain  with  17  years'  service  draws  a  major's  pay  and  a 
major  with  23  years'  service  draws  a  lieutenant  colonel's  pay. 
This  bill  simply  promotes  these  officers  when  they  reach  the 
pay  period  of  the  higher  grade.  For  example,  the  900  senior 
captains  in  our  Army  today  are  drawing  majors'  pay  because 
they  have  been  in  the  Army  over  17  years.  Under  this  bill 
these  officers  would  become  majors  and  draw  the  same  sal- 
ary they  are  drawing  today.  For  the  first  4  years  the  average 
cost  will  be  about  $300,000  and  for  the  next  12  years  will 
save  about  $2,300,000  a  year. 

This  bill  also  makes  it  mandatory  for  all  officers  to  be  re- 
tired at  the  age  of  60  except  brigadier  generals,  who  are  to 
be  retired  at  62  and  major  generals  at  64.  A  provision  of  the 
bill  authoriz:!s  the  Secretary  of  War  to  retain  5  percent  of 
the  colonels  until  they  reach  the  age  of  62.  The  present  law 
requires  all  officers  to  retire  at  64.  This  change  was  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Armies  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  retire  their  col- 
onels before  they  reach  the  age  of  60 — so  such  a  requirement 
in  this  bill  is  not  without  precedent.  In  the  second  place, 
every  colonel  in  our  Army,  who  has  reached  the  age  of  60. 
has  been  jumped  one  or  more  times  for  selection  to  brigadier 


f  general,  and  at  60  he  will  not  be  selected  because  of  his  age. 
In  the  third  place,  unless  some  requirement  of  this  kind  is 
contained  in  the  bill,  the  grade  of  colonel  will  be  filled  with 
older  and  older  cfficers. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
this  is  a  fair  and  just  bill.  It  does  not  work  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  any  officer.  Many  of  these  World  War  veterans  would 
have  very  little  opportunity  for  promotion  unlesjj  a  bill  of 
this  kind  becomes  law.  Not  only  the  veterans  of  the  World 
War  but  all  of  those  officers  who  entered  the  Army  since  1920 
find  themselves  blocked  by  the  World  War  "hump"  and  are 
faced  with  years  of  service  in  the  jimlor  grades.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  relieve  this  situation  and  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  national  defense. 
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Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Senator  W.  C.  Caudill,  of  Pearisburg.  Va.,  before 
the  Ninth  District  Democratic  Convention  at  Bristol.  "Va., 
on  April  6,  1940: 

Ladies,  gentlemen,  and  fellow  citizens,  I  am  happy  to  greet  you 
with  good  will  and  personal  felicitations,  and  to  remind  you  of 
some  accomplishments  and  purposes  of  the  Democratic  Party  dur- 
ing the  past  8  years. 

As  I  speak  to  you  I  feel  very  much  like  a  guide  in  a  museum  try- 
ing to  show  to  a  group  of  visitors  the  treasures  of  the  building,  but 
provided  with  only  a  small  box  of  matches  In  the  way  of  light.  He 
would  strike  a  match,  hold  It  for  an  Instant  before  a  picture  or  a 
statue  or  a  case  of  Jewels,  and  then  It  would  flicker  out,  and  another 
match.  In  the  same  feeble  way,  would  provide  Just  the  hastiest 
glimpse  of  another  beautiful  and  valuable  object.  So  In  trying  to 
tell  you  a  little  of  the  theme  which  is  so  broad,  I  can  give  you  only 
a  bare  and  rather  kaleidoscopic  Introduction. 

No  man  can  entirely  compass  my  subject  In  all  Its  magnitude.  I 
suppose  that  you  will  listen  to  me  In  the  spirit  of  that  small  boy 
In  the  country  who  came  In  and  told  his  mother  he  had  set  the 
old  brlndle  hen  on  2  dozen  eggs.  "Why,"  she  said,  "you  don't  ex- 
pect her  to  hatch  2  dozen  eggs,  do  you?"  He  said.  "No;  but  I  Just 
wanted  to  see  the  old  thing  spread  herself." 

No  person  should  attempt  to  address  an  Intelligent  audience  un- 
less he  can  do  at  least  one  of  several  things.  He  should  be  able  to 
(1)  Impart  new  information,  or  (2)  rehearse  that  which  is  already 
known,  or  (3)  stimulate  thought  by  asking  questions,  or  (4)  bore 
his  audience  until  they  take  a  good  nap  and  be  wide  awake  to 
appreciate  the  next  speaker  they  hear. 

It  is  at  least  with  the  hope  of  doing  the  latter  that  I  bring  to  you 
the  recital  of  some  accomplishments  and  purposes  of  the  Democratic 
Party  during  the  past  8  years. 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you,  but  I  miist 
confess  that  my  feelings  of  pleasure  are  somewhat  dimmed  by  the 
enormity  of  the  task  assigned  me.  Surely  anyone  who  will  today 
attempt  to  speak  upon  our  modern  problems  Is  either  a  very  brave 
person  or  he  must  approach  the  job  with  fear  and  trembling. 
For  these  very  good  reasons  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  deliver 
a  complete  addre."?s  to  you,  but  shall  merely  Invite  you  to  think 
along  with  me  about  these  great  problems.  If  we  can  somewhat 
clarify  our  thinking  on  this  subject  and  bring  some  degree  of  order 
out  of  the  chaos,  we  shall  not  have  wasted  our  time.  I  am  sure  we 
can  all  agree  that  Individual  happiness  must  be  based  upon  a 
reasonable  degree  of  prosperity,  of  conscientious  thought  and  plan- 
ning about  money  matters,  and  efficiency  In  conducting  business 
affairs.  The  same  is  true  of  a  nation;  our  present  and  future  happi- 
ness depends  upon  a  conscious  recognition  of  our  problems  and  a 
courageous  and  thrifty  program  to  overcome  them. 

The  object  of  my  address  is  to  proclaim  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  as  the  most  con.structlve  and  far- 
rcachmg  program  attempted  by  any  administration  within  the 
memory  of  any  of  us,  and  the  most  effectively  responsive  to  the 
demands  of  a  great  emergency  that  was  ever  Inaugurated  in  this  or 
any  other  country. 

Eight  years  ago  our  country  was  In  bad  circumstances.  Agricul- 
ture was  prostrate,  industry  in  collapse,  and  financial  institutioxis 
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Unknipt  Ttumf  condltkm«  of  mUfortun^  had  rltrn  b*rtu*^  Con- 
Kjren*  mnd  IcguUtton  hMl  been  doojlnB'ed.  manipuUted.  »nd  con- 
iroJlMj  hy  th<-  txjurtxmd  of  erml  wemlth  kt  the  exp*!nB«  of  th" 
(•rmT*  and  th«*  working  prrpt* 

ITjr  f»rrnrr»  »r*  f»ow  rri)"yln«  ■  pfrwprrlty  thry  hM*  not  had 
In  rruinjr  y»»f»  IrMlu«tf7  Bnd  btpiin««<i  b»v«  b^n  Uk«n  out  of 
th#  red  »tui  Htm  tw  •iirnin«  »  profit  Th«  bunk*  h»vr  b»rn  wivrd 
frofn  ui'er  rotUpM*  Tin*"*  b^n^fJi*  nT*>  tUm  pfjOuct  of  rr«nkUn 
IJ  ftorwHrvHt  •  t«>s4«nihip  and  nwU  tjrn^ncUJ  poUciMi  in  no  w»jr 
con'riivrn*  ih#  Itbcrty  oT  th«  htiMr\r*t\  rxw>pl« 

n»«  KiNjarvtlt  r*iftnM  in  not  opp^^fd  in  tmXr  proflu  by  IndiMtry 
and  bu»ii»r«»  •  th«-fn#  thi»t  b*«  b«'<-n  noundi-d  frequ/nUy  of  lat« 
»»T  thfj*!*-  who  aftMlt  ffrt-  the  PrMJd»-nt  Tb«  New  D*«i  eonotirut*^ 
no  t>ir«kt  to  wmdtb  It  dae»  not  iie«k  to  confucat*  it  or  to  injure 
bu*»nf«*  On  the  contrary,  it  •e»\m  to  Improve  It,  It  does  not 
deny  lo  anyone  the  fulleat  opportunity  honeatly  and  Itgltmutely 
to  acquire  wealth  or  to  enjoy  It 

It  He*  »c»  to  give  to  everyone.  Including  the  average  man.  a 
greater  measure  of  proepenty.  peace,  and  better  living  for  hmiself 
and  ht«  p<ieierlty 

U  the  public  debt  ha.  been  Increased  there  Is  at  leaat  something 
to  show  for  It  m  comparison  with  Hoovers  increaise  of  H.SOO.OOO.OOO 
and  negllsflblc  results 

Let  no  one  be  terrified  by  the  rtnlng  clamor  of  complaint  from 
the  politician  outalde  of  ofBce  who  wants  to  get  In.  or  from  the 
onct'-agnm  vocal  representatives  of  privilege  who  find  their  privilege 
being  forcibly  removed 

When  you  realize  the  profrrpsg  toward  a  real  recovery  that  has 
been  made  since  March  1933  you  will  probably  have  no  more 
patience  than  I  have  with  the  partisan  critics  who  are  clamoring 
that  the  administration  has  no  program  or  does  not  Itnow  where 
It  Is  going. 

The  individual  businessman  must  determine  what  part  he 
wishes  to  play  In  this  recovering  Nation  of  ours  He  can  pUy 
the  p;u-t  of  a  beast  of  prey,  or  he  can  be  a  partner  in  the  great 
ta.sk  of   providing  his  fellow  men  with   the  materials  of  life 

We  are  choosing  between  a  moral  order  of  life  based  upon 
the  principles  Inherent  In  the  charter  laid  down  for  us  by  thf 
man  who  founded  this  Republic,  and  a  renewed  disaster  ending 
only  in  chaos.    There  can  be  but  one  choice. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  agricultural  problem  as  we  have  it 
today  One  is  to  produce  enough.  The  other  is  to  market  the 
products  of  the  farm  at  a  price  that  is  reasonable  and  fair. 

The  farmer  hass  taken  care  of  the  problem  of  production.  He 
has  produced  an  abundance  A  fair  price  to  be  maintained  over 
a  period  of  years,  is  the  problem  that  cries  for  solution. 

When  manufactured  products  excoed  the  demand,  factories 
Blow  up  or  shut  down  so  as  to  permit  demand  to  catch  up  with 
production  That  is  possible  In  manufacturing  Industries,  because 
such  industries  are  controlled  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  men.  They  we  well  organixed  and  can  get  together  on  short 
notice. 

Not  so  with  agriculture.  When  the  prices  of  farm  products 
fall,  because  of  over-production,  the  farmer  docs  not  decrease 
his  production;  Instead  he  Increases  production.  He  does  so  be- 
cause it  Is  his  only  method  of  meeting  fixed  and  urgent  expenses. 
He  must  live,  he  must  pay  taxes  and  Interest.  He  must  buy  neces- 
sities. Therefore,  we  have  In  agriculture  the  exact  oppoelte  of 
what  happens  In  other  Industries  In  Industry,  when  demand 
falls  off,  production  falls  off;  In  agriculture,  when  demand  falls 
off.  production  Increases 

Unlrw  we  keep  this  simple  law  of  agricultural  economics  clearly 
In  mind,  we  cannot  intelllgenUy  deal  with  the  farm  problem 

And  while  we  have  been  cutting  down  prlce-d^^troying  siir- 
pluses.  we  are  using  the  meat  from  the  cattle  and  hogs  bought 
from  the  farmers  to  feed  not  only  the  bread  lines  in  the  larger 
cities,  but  also  the  stranded  farmers  in  the  stricken  areas. 

We  have  brought  back  farm  prices.  The  price  thermometei  of 
what  the  farmer  sells  has  been  rising  steadily  and  will  soon  reach 
the  point  fixed  by  the  agricultural  recovery  program.  Our  farm 
problem  Is  now  well  on  the  way  to  solution.  We  are  now  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  year  after  year,  a  fair  price  level  which 
will  give  us  long  years  of  continuous  prosperity  Instead  of  the  dls- 
astroiis  ups  and  downs  that  have  almost  destroyed  us  In  the 
past. 

Farmers  are  JtBt  now  getting  their  eyes  open.  They  under- 
stand that  the  administration  program  is  not  ohiy  honest  and 
sincere,  but  that  it  works,  and  that  it  Is  the  only  practical  solu- 
tion  In  sight. 

The  farmers  of  America  have  a  firm,  fast,  and  true  friend  In 
Roosevelt.  Por  the  first  time  In  our  history  the  eyes  of  Washing- 
ton are  turned  with  sympathetic  understanding  upon  the  farmer 
and  the  serious  problems  that  in  late  years  have  fallen  to  his 
lot. 

Look  back  with  me  for  a  minute  to  that  day  In  Washington  when 
President  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office.  Americans  then  heard 
the  clear,  strong  voice  of  command,  snd  they  took  heart.  They 
lifted  up  their  heads  and  thanked  God  that  here  at  last  was  the 
confident  voice  of  courageotis.  constructive  leadership. 

Tou  remember  how  the  allly  Republican  assiirances  that  condi- 
tions were  improvtng.  when  the  blind  could  see  that  they  were 
growing  wx>rse.  finally  were  greeted  with  cries  of  derision.  And  how 
tbe  quack  promise,  reiterated  constantly  as  the  night  grew  darker, 
that  prosperity  was  "Jtist  around  the  corner,"  was  hooted  into 
■tlcnoe.     Sudi  was  tbe  leadership  to  which  you  are  invited  to  renew 


allrgUncc,  %  leadership  too  blind  to  see,  too  orsffled  mentally  to 
think,  too  paralysed  to  set,  too  weak  and  fearful  to  face  and  tell 
the  truth      lim't  that  your  recollection? 

Which  would  you  prefer— to  stand  with  these  reactionaries  for 
priviletre  for  a  few,  or  to  move  forward  to  a  souiuler  and  mot* 
fqiilt;tble  prosperity  than  wt  have  ever  had  before? 

Whst  do  voters  wont  this  year?  Do  they  want  more  hokum  snd 
bunkum,  do  they  want  evsaton*  and  oratory  do  th#y  want  driv«l 
and  ranting?  Wol  Th**  p«ople  are  earn^t  about  things  today. 
They  hav  pa»va  and  are  puwr^  through  crlticBl  time*  They 
fcff  interested  in  vi'i.1  lhim'».  What  the  people  want  U  stralght- 
frf>m-the-«h'  ulder  talk,  the  sort  of  sincere  talk  that  tells  things  and 
doen  not  evade 

'n»r  people  want,  a*  never  l>efore,  to  put  tlve  best  citizens  in  office. 
They  isee  that  this  :h  a  crucial  period  in  the  life  of  the  Nation. 
They  see  the  world  In  turmoil  and  anything  posetble  They  see 
that  strung,  intelligent  men.  men  of  superb  Judgment,  men  of  pur- 
pose end  high  principle,  are  needed  In  high  places  The  citizens 
realiy,e  tliat  the  ballot  is  a  think?  of  tragic  importance,  that  politi'  s 
is  vastly  more  than  a  scramble  for  cfflce  among  the  self  Beekem. 
And  they  are  thinking  these  thln^.s  as  they  look  the  candidates  for 
ofllce  over,  listen  to  their  sayings,  and  otjserve  their  actioiis  and 
scrutinize  their  records. 

Americans  have  the  vote.  They  are  the  masttrs  of  their  own 
destiny.  If  thty  have  bad  government.  It  Is  because  they  stand 
for  It  Th?y  have  the  right  to  think  for  themselves,  form  their 
own  conclusions,  and  vote  for  whom  they  please.  And  their  vote 
will  be  coumed.  An  American  citizen  is  the  greatest  achievement 
of  man. 

In  our  country  and  in  our  times  no  man  Is  worthy  the  honored 
name  of  statesman  who  does  not  Include  th?  highest  practicable 
education  of  the  people  In  all  his  plans  of  administration.  He  may 
have  eloquence;  he  may  have  a  knowledge  cf  all  history,  diplomacy. 
Jurisprudence,  elevated  rating,  and  by  these  he  might  claim  In 
other  countries,  the  rank  of  statesman,  but  unless  he  speaks. 
plans,  labors,  at  all  times  and  In  all  places,  for  the  culture  and 
ediCcatlon  of  the  whole  people,  he  is  not — he  caiuiot  be — an 
American  statesman. 

The  amelioration  cf  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  the  increese 
of  human  happiness  ought  to  be  the  leading  objects  of  every  polit- 
ical Institution  and  the  aim  of  every  individual,  according  to  tho 
measure  of  his  power,  in  the  situation  he  occupies. 

Our  fight  Is  for  the  Democratic  Party.  The  party  for  you  and 
for  your  neighbor,  for  the  average  man  and  woman  of  this  coun- 
try, for  the  farmer,  for  the  lalwrer.  for  the  merchant,  and  for  the 
banker.  We  are  all  one.  We  are  all  together  in  tills  serious 
tight  In  which  we  are  engaged,  and  we  must  not  let  any  other 
party  or  faction,  new  or  old.  halt  us  on  our  way. 

Republican  advice  brought  us  only  misery  in  the  days  of  Hoover, 
and  there  has  been  nothing  In  the  record  that  shows  that  their 
advice  Is  any  bettor  now  than  It  wa.s  then.  They  were  the  engineers 
of  ruin  then;  what  Is  your  guaranty  that  they  won't  be  the  .same 
now?  I  tell  you  frankly,  and  I  speak  with  every  bit  of  sincerity  I 
can  mu-ster.  the  Old  Guard  isnt  In  step  with  any  measure  of  the 
New  Deal.  They  are  against  relief ^they  cannot  but  undei  stand 
the  very  vital  problem  of  feeding  the  hungry  and  housing  the  home- 
less, and  yet  they  protest  against  the  humane  function  and  duty 
of  the  Government  to  take  care  of  iUs  people.  They  are  apainst 
recovery,  for  they  protest  and  shout  extravagance  at  every  expendi- 
ture that  Is  calculated  to  bring  an  ordered  stability  to  the  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  world  They  are  against  reform,  for  they 
fight  tooth  and  nail  for  the  preservation  of  customs  and  practices 
that  fed  their  greed  for  so  many  generations  In  a  day  that,  I  hope, 
has  gone  forever. 

I  count  them  like  the  Botirbons  of  Napoleon's  time;  they  cannot 
learn,  neither  can  they  forget. 

When  they  set  up  their  walls  of  unconstitutionality  and  usurpa- 
tion of  liberty  and  other  high-sounding  and  equally  meaningless 
protests,  the  real  reason  is  not  hard  to  understand.  They  are 
against  the  spirit  of  the  New  Deal;  they  are  again^^t  the  rights  of 
the  many  as  opposed  to  the  privilege  of  the  few;  they  are  agaiast 
it  without  sincerity  of  purpose  or  honesty  of  mind. 

Charges  have  t)een  made  recently  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
taken  away  the  liberty  of  tlie  American  people.  Truly,  what  a 
ridiculous  label  to  place  upon  a  party,  a  party  to  which  human 
liberty  has  always  been  a  cardinal  t-^net.  One  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago  Thomas  Jefferson  first  enunciated  the  llt)eral  doctrines 
that  definitely  took  form  as  the  Democratic  Party  organization. 
That  party  still  survives,  and  by  harmony  and  cooperation  we  can 
keep  it  In  power. 

Human  life  came  from  the  soil.  Tradition  has  it  that  a  Greek 
giant  received  his  strength  from  touching  the  ground.  At  any 
rate,  man  gains  strength  of  character  from  contact  with  the  earth. 
Since  the  days  of  Abraham  the  farm  and  ranch  have  been  the 
groundwork  of  all  human  progress 

The  keystone  of  ihe  Democratic  Party  is  a  recognition  of  this 
age-old  fact.  In  spite  of  genius.  In  spite  of  individuals,  in  spite 
of  machines  and  combinations,  cotton  remaUis  the  clothing  of 
the  masses,  no  substitute  has  tjccn  found  for  a  beefsteak,  and 
bread  still  remairu  the  staff  of  life 

What  were  the  conditions  when  the  present  administration 
took  charge  and  what  catised  these  conditions?  For  many  years 
selfish  groups  had  sought  to  Ignore  these  simple  rules  of  life. 
They  sectored  control  of  the  Government.  They  manipulated  the 
finances  of  the  country  They  unloaded  worthies  sectirttles  on 
the  public.     Tbey  pyramided  holding  company  upon  holding  com- 
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p«ny.    Th-TT  Wed   th"   afrlcuUural   sections   white   and   rxplritrd    i 
Industry    as    ruthlessly,    and    cauned    a    lop..lded    development    In 
Anerlca      Thiy  forgot  the  aversge  man. 

What  were  the  resuJls?  This  headlong  speed  of  an  engine  with- 
out %  governor  had  a'most  produced  chaos  by  19:12  D»nk»  wrrr 
c'.cslng  by  ih?  thou  ands  Hundreds  of  ihcivandi  of  farm  and 
cUy  homr»  were  b<flng  foriclosed,  •moUe'ilscks  were  nwtlng  in 
Idlrne^s  and  million*  of  blametras  people  were  nbufhing  in  ths 
bread. inei»-    hrlplrMi,  hungry,  and  despairing. 

What  b;i»  the  New  Deal  administration  done  lo  remedy  the*e 
tppallmg  conditions?  Flrtt,  it  has  furnished  a  leader,  a  hwler 
who  u  unsfraid.  oi\0  whose  hesrt  U  right,  one  who  lifted  up  his 
eyes  so  that  he  could  see  all  tbe  way  acroas  this  broad,  big 
country  With  that  engaging  candor  which  U  characteristic  of 
blm  he  has  taken  the  American  people  into  hU  confidence  and 
caused  them  to  become  Interested  In  their  Government  He 
mapped  a  program  of  action,  a  program  that  neither  he  nor  any 
other  thinking  Individual  expected  to  be  100-percent  perfect,  but 
one  that  In  his  own  language  has  made  more  hits  than  errors. 

A  lew  years  ago,  the  President  delivered  an  address  at  the  Com- 
merce Building  in  which  he  made  a  significant  statement  which 
should  not  pass  without  grateful  commendation  by  the  women  of 
America.  He  was  defending  national  planning,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  as  reported  by  the  press,  pointed  out  that  Federal 
Government  must  act  as  '•father  and  mother"  to  the  States.  Tlie 
expression  Is  unique  In  Presidential  utterances  and  In  masculine 
circles.  What  I  admire  Is  his  sense  of  Ijalance.  The  country  needs 
••mothering"  as  well  as  fathering.  There  has  been  too  much  of 
one  element  and  too  little  of  the  other.  Creative  Ideas  which  men 
might  never  have  are  locked  up  potentially  In  the  minds  of  women, 
which  if  released  and  blended  with  masculine  views,  would  give 
birth  to  a  higher  expression  of  intelligence  than  would  be  possible 
with  either  element  alone.  This  furnishes  a  scientific  clue  to  the 
best  method  of  achieving  national  balance. 

In  the  words  cf  Susan  B  Anthony,  a  woman  grown  wise  In  state- 
craft throuKh  a  lifetime  of  struggle  and  observation,  until  men  and 
women  '•stand  upon  a  plane  of  perfect  equality  of  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  fair  solution  or  adjustment  of 
the  Issues  cf  the  day.  either  great  or  small;  In  other  words,  that 
these  cannct  be  satisfactorily  and  permanently  seitled  through  the 
Judgment  and  decision  cf  only  one-half  of  the  people. ' 

Roosevelt  has  led  the  way.  and  more  and  more  he  will  be  aided 
by  others  The  alms  of  the  New  Deal  will  never  be  changed,  nor 
will  the  Democratic  Party  be  frightened  from  the  solid  prsltlon  it 
now  occupies,  representing  the  American  people  and  nullifying  any 
claims  that  it  is  becoming  un-Amer'.csn. 

Is  it  un-American  to  feed  the  hungry?  If  It  is.  then  Americanism 
as  I  know  it  has  become  stunted  and  stultified. 

Is  it  un-American  to  be  a  good  neighbor,  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  those  other  Americans,  and  there  are  millions  of  them,  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  found  themselves  not  wanting  for 
luxuries  but  for  bread?  II  it  Is,  then  they  preach  a  different  brand 
of  AmerlcanL'-m  from  mine. 

Is  it  un-.^merican  In  a  land  of  plenty  to  see  to  It  that  the  benefits 
of  prosperity  are  shared  by  all  and  not  merely  the  privilepe  of  the 
few?  If  it  is.  then  the  word  has  degenerated  into  a  catch  phrase 
and  has  become  the  shibboleth  of  a  dream  that  failed. 

Is  it  un-American  to  sec  to  It  that  the  weak  are  not  exploited  by 
the  strong,  to  give  the  laboring  man  the  right  to  bargain ,  and.  mind 
you.  only  the  right  to  bargain?  Then,  if  it  is,  America  has  failed 
In  its  high  purpose  and  government  among  men  has  b<  come  a  sham 
and  a  shackle. 

Is  it  un-American  to  strive  to  make  this  land  of  ours  a  land  of 
peace,  contentment,  and  happiness,  far  from  the  maddening  hates 
and  alarm?  of  the  older  world?  If  it  is,  then  we  have  permitted  the 
torch  cf  llt)erty  to  grow  dim  and  sputter  in  the  dead  ashes  of  our 
own  lost  faith  and  indifference. 
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cf  the  rcmarkiiblp  record  made  by  the  Au'hority  durlrji  the 
laat  year  In  Improvlnji  nafoty  Jn  a!r  trannportatlon. 

Never  bclorc  has  the  National  Safety  Council  made  such  an 
award  lo  any  agency  of  the  Federal  aovernmcnt. 

Thl«  unprecedented  action  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
recognizes  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  ir.ads 
an  unprecedented  record.  That  record  thlnts  llUe  a  bf-acon 
among  the  achievement*  of  Government  In  recent  yeari. 

The  National  Safety  Council'*  praise  of  the  Authority  Is 
echoed  on  every  «lde  in  the  press  and  among  the  public. 

The  proposal  to  reorBanlze  the  Authority  and  return  clvtl 
aviation  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  be  a  blow  at 
the  power  and  position  of  the  Authority, 

The  record  speaks  for  Itself. 

No  step  should  be  taken  to  Impair  the  work  of  the 
Authority. 

Tlie  proposed  reorganization  would  be  a  disastrous  mistake. 


HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  1.  1940 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Safety  Council 
was  founded  in  1912  and  has  since  then  devoted  its  efforts 
to  promoting  the  safety  of  life  and  limb. 

It  is  an  impartial  organization,  which  has  for  many  years 
been  an  active  force  in  Improving  safety  in  all  our  social 
and  business  activities. 

It  regularly  makes  awards  and  grants  certificates  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  accomplishments  in  the  improve- 
ment of  safety. 

This  year,  on  April  8.  It  awarded  a  certificate  of  special 
commendation  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  on  account 
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HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1940 


EXCERPT  FROM  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALBERT  JAMES 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
portion  of  the  keynote  speech  of  Hon.  Alt)ert  James  at  the 
Republican  convention  at  Dover,  Del.,  on  April  24,  1940: 

Gold  and  Silvet.  Pouct 
If  we  are  to  go  forward  In    ^O.  If  we  are  to  defend  otir  national 
currency,    we    must    call    a    halt    to    subsidizing    the    rest    of    the 
1    world  through  purchases  of  foreign  silver  and  gold  at  the  expense 
I    of  the   American   taxpayer. 

I  No  better  summary  of  this  situation  can  be  found  than  that 
1  made  by  cur  own  Senator  John  G.  Townsend,  Jr.,  who  has  so  ably 
I  led  the  Nation  In  advocating  a  sound  foreign  and  domestic  mone- 
tary program.  He  says:  "The  alarming  increase  in  the  Nation  s  gold 
'  hoard  due  chiefly  to  a  torrential  inflow  cf  the  yellow  metal  from 
'  abroad  constitutes  a  problem  of  real  and  pressing  importance^ 
i  There  Is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  Impossible  to  again  dispose  abroad 
of  the  gold  we  have  been  Importing,  unless  at  a  material  loss.  To 
'  value  this  gold  on  the  Treasury's  book.5  at  $35  an  ounce  compiles 
with  the  statutes  of  Congress,  but  conceals  the  fact  that  this 
value  is  a  fictitious  value. 

•The  gold  we  buy,  like  the  sliver.  Is  paid  for  with  American 
wealth  In  1929.  this  country  attained  a  high  degree  of  builnt-ss 
activity  on  a  gold  stock  valued  at  $4,000,000,000.  In  1934,  after 
the  price  of  gold  had  been  lifted,  virtually  overnight,  by  60  percent, 
we  had  a  $7  000.000,000  gold  stock.  Today  our  national  gold  pile 
has  grown  to  $18,412,000,000.  More  than  $11,000,000,000 — a  sum  so 
large  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive — has  been  added  since  January 
1934. 

GOLD   STOCK 

"How  this  country  could  ever  get  rid  of  that  $11,000,000,000  In- 
crement in  its  gold  stock  without  a  shameful  loss  Is  impossible  to 
foresee  The  problem  of  future  gold  acquisitions  should  be 
examined  with  a  view  to  early  fcrmulation  of  a  policy  in  keeping 
with  our  national  requirements.'" 

Senator  Townseito  also  says.  "The  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934 
should  be  repealed  at  once,  and  all  purchases  of  foreign  sUver 
terminated  without  further  delay.  While,  as  is  claimc'd.  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  is  not  out  of  pocket  a  penny  as  a  result 
of  the  foreign-silver  program,  under  it  foreigners  have  received 
approximately  $1,000,000,000.  and  as  they  have  spent  that  money 
they  have  carried  away  real  American  wealth  in  exchange.  The 
country  as  distinct  from  the  Treasury,  has  paid,  and  paid  dearly 
for  this  program,  and  will  continue  to  pay  so  long  as  it  remains 
unrepealed. 

"To  defend  the  silver  program  by  saying  that  forelgn-sUver 
buying  helps  our  export  Industries  is  just  deluding  ourselves.  If 
the  purchase  of  foreign  silver  at  35  cents  an  ounce  were  "good 
because  it  makes  employment  here,'  it  would  be  sensible  to  argue 
that  the  buying  of  foreign  sliver  at  10  times  that  price  would 
make  10  times  as  much  employment  here.  But  that  Is  not  sen- 
sible. 
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•Tt  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  Bllver  Is  worth  35  cent* 
•n  ounce  When  we  h«Te  abwiJutely  no  coneetrable  need  for 
mcnetary  silver,  the  metal  simply  is  worth  notblng  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  are  bearing  the  burden  ot  the  program. 

•Since  the  spending  by  foreigners  of  newly  printed  sllrer  cer- 
tlflcatea  here  Is  merely  a  form  of  iinashomed  inflation  or  dilution 
of  the  currency  of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
mnatlon  robe  the  poor,  the  worklngman.  the  pensioner,  the  widow, 
ard  endowed  Institutions  like  universities  and  hospitals,  which 
cannot  speculate   af^alnst  changes   In  the  value  of   the  ctirrency. 

•  When  the  Nation  owns  more  than  $18.442 .000 .000  of  gold,  there 
te  no  Just  excuse  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver." 


Two  National  Problem!*— To  Maintain  Peace— To 

Fay  the  Debt 
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HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1940 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  grave  problems 
confronting  the  American  people:  One  Is.  how  to  stay  out  of 
war:  the  other  Is  how  to  pay  the  national  debt.  Everywhere 
we  hear  good  Americans  deploring  war  and  its  awful  conse- 
quences and  expressing  a  strong  hope  and  desire  for  peace 
In  tnis  country.  We  also  hear  them  talk  of  the  tremendous 
national  debt  which  has  piled  up  quickly  during  the  last 
8  years. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  country  has  practically  reached 
its  ieeal  debt  limit.  We  are  now  about  $45,000,000,000  in  the 
red.  If  we  were  to  take  45.000.000.000  dollar  bills,  lay  them 
end  to  end.  and  side  to  side,  we  could  construct  a  roadway 
25  feet  wide  that  would  not  only  run  around  the  earth,  but 
10.000  miles  out  into  space.  This  gives  us  a  good  picture  of 
our  debt  burden.  And  when  we  start  paying  back,  as  we 
will  have  to  do  someday,  where  will  this  money  come  from? 
It  will  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States.  We  know  that  somebody  will  have  to  dig  down 
deep  to  put  back  into  the  Treasury  $45,000,000,000  plus  the 
Interest  that  is  accruing.  Somebody  will  have  to  do  it. 
And  the  sad  part  of  it  is.  that  somebody  includes  3^\i.  Just 
think  of  it.  every  day  your  Government  is  spending  $15,000.- 
000  more  than  it  takes  in.  Every  time  the  clock  ticks,  every 
second,  this  administration  is  spending  $293.  Every  hour 
it  spends  $1,000,000.  I  know  that  the  average  man  does 
not  appreciate  the  fact,  that  when  we  talk  about  the  public 
debt,  we  are  talking  about  a  financial  situation  in  which 
he  must  be  vitally  interested  since  he  owes  part  of  it. 

A  short  time  ago  a  letter  from  the  President  was  read  to 
Congress.  In  this  message  Roosevelt  asked  that  the  simi  cf 
$975,000,000  be  appropriated  for  W.  P.  A.,  and  this  stun  was 
to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  during  the  8-month  period  start- 
ing July  1.  1940.  and  spent  as  be  saw  fit,  if  necessary.  The 
Woodrum  amendment,  ikiw  a  part  of  the  law.  and  written 
Into  the  law  because  of  mishandling  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  in 
1936  and  1938,  requires  such  funds  to  be  prorated  over  the 
entire  fiscal  year  like  funds  in  other  departments.  Those 
who  unfortunately  need  the  help  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  do  not 
wish  to  see  a  repetition  of  what  happened  during  the  elec- 
tion srears  of  1938  and  1938,  when  large  numbers  of  men 
throughout  the  country  were  added  to  W.  P.  A.  pay  rolls  in 
September  and  October,  only  to  be  dropped  after  early  No- 
vember and  left  without  work  throi^hout  the  freezing  and 
most  trying  months  of  the  year.  TMs  appropriation  bill  has 
not  as  yet  come  before  the  House,  but  the  President's  un- 
usual request  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  repeat  my  fre- 
quently stated  position  concerning  the  handling  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  This  Is  another  bureau  of  the  FWeral  Government 
which  has  been  built  up  with  a  btilglng  personnel  of  high- 
salaried  Washington  ofBrials  who  have  been  reckless  in  us- 
ing the  funds  at  their  disposal  for  administrative  expenses. 
Last  year  the  records  showed  that  they  spent  for  telephone 


and  telegrams  alone  about  $150,000  monthly— get  that, 
$150,000  month  after  month.  We  must  cut  down  the  heavy 
telephone  and  telegraph  charges  and  excessive  administra- 
tive expenses,  so  that  the  dollars  appropriated  will  go  a 
longer  way  in  helping  to  take  care  of  the  needy. 

Now.  let  us  take  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  with  its 
270.000  eru-oUees.  for  an  example.  In  1940  they  and  their 
families  will  receive  $101,185,000  in  pay.  while  the  32.000  in- 
dividuals who  are  on  the  administrative  pay  rolls  will  draw 
in  salaries  $58,234,000.  The  administrators  will  take  an 
amount  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  cash  paid  the  en- 
rollees. 

A  break-down  of  this  large  sum  of  money  discloses  that  the 
average  cash  pay  received  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
enrcllecs  themselves,  is  only  $374  per  annum:  whereas  those 
charged  with  the  administraUon  of  the  C.  C.  C.  program 
receive  an  average  annual  salary  of  $1,797.  nearly  five  times 
as  much  as  the  bojrs  for  whose  benefit  the  program  is  pri- 
marily intended.  Too  much  of  the  money  is  spent  at  the 
top  and  too  little  of  it  gets  down  to  the  bottom  where  it  is 
needed. 

You  and  I  want  to  see  this  money  spent  to  relieve  distress 
and  not  for  excessive  overhead:  spent  for  worth-while  proj- 
ects, and  not  for  these  for  which  there  is  little  or  no  neces- 
sity. I  am  just  as  much  concerned  over  the  plight  of  those 
who  must  seek  relief  from  W.  P.  A.  and  other  agencies  as 
anyone  can  be.  but  I  demand  that  a  stop  be  put  to  the  pres- 
ent needless  waste.  I  want  the  money  spent  on  actual 
relief.    So  do  you. 

There  is  another  kind  of  debt,  which  Is  chiefly  a  moral 
obligation,  due  those  individuals  who  suffer  today  becavjso 
cf  the  wars  this  country  has  heretofore  waged.  This  debt, 
in  one  sense,  will  always  remain  unpaid,  because  it  is  beyond 
human  compensation.  I  refer  to  what  we  owe  the  sick, 
crippled  veterans,  there  killed  in  action,  and  their  widows 
and  orphans.  A  bill  'H.  R.  9000),  which  provides  for  pen- 
sions for  widows  and  orphans  of  World  War  veterans,  will 
soon  be  brought  before  the  House  of  Representatives  fcr 
consideration.  Legislation  of  this  type  is  a  timely  reminder 
to  all  of  us.  what  a  terrible  price  war  makes  us  pay.  It 
seems  to  me  that  so  long  as  this  country  goes  to  war  just  so 
long  ¥rlll  its  taxing  power  he  used  for  payment  of  pensions 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents.  There  Is  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  That  solution  can  be  summed  up  in  these 
wcrds.  "Stop  having  wars."  I  am  no  defeatist,  and  I  believe 
this  can  be  done.  However,  it  means  a  willingness  on  the 
part  cf  our  manufacturers  to  forego  good  war  profits;  it 
means  getting  along  without  war  prosperity;  it  means  re- 
maining neutral  when  war  propagandists  work  nipht  and 
day  to  enmesh  us:  it  means  a  careful  attitude  en  the  part 
of  our  State  Department  in  handling  oiu-  affairs  with  the 
warring  nations:  it  means  adequate  national  defense  against 
potential  enemies  so  no  one  would  dare  attack  us.  If  we 
concentrate  on  our  own  security,  we  will  remain  at  peace; 
and  if  we  remain  at  peace  we  can  rest  assured  that  there 
\*ill  be  no  veterans  conscripted,  wcundcd.  and  killed.  We 
can  rest  assiu-ed  that  all  citizens  will  have  opportunity  to 
make  a  living  in  peace,  rather  than  to  have  a  select  group 
of  men  serve  their  Goverrunent  as  gun  fodder,  while  others 
receive  high  war  wapes,  salaries,  and  profits:  and  finally 
we  can  rest  assured  that  no  additional  pensions  for  veterans 
cr  their  dependents  will  be  required.  Until  then,  history 
tells  us.  there  is  no  assurance  against  paying  war  pensions. 
I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  world  want  to  live  in  peace.  They  want  to  give  their 
energy  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tiuing,  that  they  may  enjoy  life  by  creating  and  building. 
They  do  not  want  to  produce  military  planes,  bombs,  machine 
guns,  poison  gas.  and  cannon  for  the  destruction  of  property 
and  human  beings.  They  believe  as  did  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  "that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  People  crave  for 
that  peace  which  will  give  them  a  common  opportunity  to  live 
In  security,  to  maintain  and  rear  their  families,  to  guarantee 
for  themselves  and  their  children  the  right  to  live  as  God  had 
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Intended  them  to  live.  In  peace  and  love  for  one  another. 
But  how  dark  is  the  picture  today,  with  many  parts  of  the 
world  at  war.  Men  of  supposedly  civilized  nations  are  striv- 
ing with  all  the  cunning  they  can  command  to  kill  one 
another.  It  seems  that  the  world  has  forgotten  the  sacred 
message  of  love,  peace,  and  sanctity  of  human  life. 

We  as  Americans  cannot  be  blind  to  this  mad  travesty  of 
civilization.  But  we  can  and  must  stay  out  of  the  wars  now 
going  on  in  the  world. 

War  propagandists  in  this  country  seek  by  vicious  means  to 
Involve  us  in  the  European  conflict.  Through  the  radio  and 
the  press,  they  circulate  deliberate  falsehoods  with  emotional 
appeal  to  excite  our  sympathy  or  stir  up  hatred  of  such 
intensity  that  it  might  induce  us  to  stifle  our  strong  desires 
for  peace  and  take  up  arms  for  war. 

We  must  avoid  the  snares  of  these  paid  warmongers  and 
actively  work  to  keep  the  United  States  at  peace.  Those  who 
guard  their  country's  welfare  will  follow  the  precepts  stated 
by  the  Father  of  his  Country  in  his  Farewell  Address: 

Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike 
for  another  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on 
cne  s:de  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  Influence  on 
the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  Intrigues  of  the  favor- 
ite are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious,  while  Us  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  ccnndence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  Interests      •      •      ♦. 

Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  Inter- 
weaving our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  tolls  of  European  ambition,  rivalship, 
Interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

Jefferson,  too,  was  most  outspoken  against  involvement  in 
Europe.    He  said: 

I  have  ever  deemed  it  fundamental  for  the  United  States  never  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  •  •  •  They  are 
nations  of  eternal  war. 

We  cannot  disregard  those  words  of  wisdom  and  advice. 
We  as  Americans  owe  a  sacred  duty  to  otu"  country  to  preserve 
those  liberties  which  our  forefathers  willed  to  us.  It  is  our 
job  to  make  democracy  work  here  rather  than  to  enter  wars 

over  there. 

We  should  detest  war  for  the  lies  it  lives,  for  the  deaths  it 
brings,  for  the  hatreds  it  arouses,  for  the  dictatorships  it 
creates,  for  the  starvation  that  stalks  after  it.  and  for  the 
undying  misery  produced  by  it.  As  Americans,  first,  last, 
and  always,  we  should  pray  and  actively  work  to  preserve 
peace  for  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  more  fervent  prayer  from  the  lips  of  a 
patriot  than  the  foUowing  written  by  my  respected  friend. 
William  Tyler  Page,  former  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

THI    AMTRJCAtr'a    CREED 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  Government  of 
the  people  by  the  people,  for  the  people:  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a 
republic:  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States:  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  in.ieparable;  established  upon  those  principles  of 
freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  humanity,  for  which  American 
patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes.  ^ 

I  therefore  believe  it  Is  mv  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it:  v,o 
support  Its  Constitution:  to  obey  Its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 
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TENANT  PT7RCHASE  PBOCRAM 


The  House  of  Representatives  Is  expected  to  vote  this  week  on 
restoration  of  funds  for  the  Bankhead-Jones  farm-tenant  program. 

It  is  important  to  the  future  of  this  country  that  these  funds  t>e 
restored.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee  reported  the  blU 
out  some  months  ago  without  the  tenant  purchase  program.  A 
vigorous  fight  to  restore  It  was  lost,  probably  because  It  came  late  at 
night  end  when  many  Members  were  absent. 

The  Senate  then  amended  the  bill  to  provide  for  $50,000,000  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  In  the  important  program  of  making  farm  owners 
out  of  desirable  and  carefully  selected  tenants.  Tbis  amendment 
was  approved  without  a  single  dissenting  vote. 

The  House  now  must  vote.  If  It  again  refu-ses  to  provide  for  the 
program,  one  of  the  most  successfvil  of  the  farm-program  features 
will  have  been  lost.  It  will  halt  the  steady  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  stabilizing  the  small  farmer  on  the  land  at  a  time  when  the 
problems  of  tenancy  and  farm-labor  migration  already  are  serious. 

No  burden  would  be  Imposed  on  the  Federal  Treasury  for  these 
loans  as  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  advances  them 
and  the  loans  are  self-llqxildatlng. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  the  program  Is  working,  thoee  who  had 
borrowed  during  the  first  year  of  the  act  paid  back  their  maturities 
at  the  rate  of  165  percent.  Many  were  able  to  make  substantial 
payments  in  advance.  In  addition  to  the  fact  the  plan  Is  working 
the  Government  further  Is  guaranteed  because  of  the  first-mortgage 
loan  on  the  real  estate. 

Action  of  the  House  In  striking  out  this  important,  and  successful, 
feature  of  the  farm  program  was  a  distressing  move  and  one  which 
shovild  be  corrected. 


An  Appeal  for  Intimidation 


Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  for  April  29,  1940: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several  occasions  the 
attention  of  the  House  has  been  called  to  the  picketing 
which  has  been  carried  on  at  the  cafeteria  which  is  op- 
erated in  the  Methodist  Building,  just  across  the  street  from 
the  Supreme  Court  Building. 

You  may  remember  that,  although  13  of  the  28  employees 
who  work  in  this  cafeteria  belong  to  a  union,  there  is  no 
labor  dispute  between  those  employed  and  the  owner  of  the 
cafeteria.  The  only  dispute  which  exists  is  between  the 
union  to  which  they  belong  and  the  o^^Tier  of  the  cafeteria. 
The  employees  are  not  making  any  demands  as  to  wages, 
hours,  or  working  conditions.  The  union  is  making  cer- 
tain demands,  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do,  and  what  Mr. 
Mink,  its  representative,  is  apparently  trying  to  do,  is  to 
get  himself  or  the  union  in  a  position  where  it  can  levy 
dues  upon  the  yoimg  men  and  women  who  work  there. 

The  pickets  have  carried  placards  which  contain  false 
statements,  but  here  is  what  to  me  is  the  latest  in  intimida- 
tion. In  a  letter  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Methodist  Fed- 
eration for  Social  Service,  sent  out  to  some  tenants  in  the 
Methodist  Building,  that  organization,  through  its  secretary, 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  tenants  to  force  Mrs.  Mueller  to 
submit  to  arbitration  the  demands  of  this  union  agent. 

Now,  remember,  there  is  no  dispute  between  Mrs.  Mueller 
and  her  employees,  but  the  union,  or  Mr.  Mink,  whichever 
it  is,  has  horned  in,  and  this  organization  sends  out  a  letter 
which,  after  requesting  the  recipients  to  urge  Mis.  Mueller 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  contains  this  sentence:  "In  case 
she  does  not,  will  you  consider  other  methods  of  inducing 
her  to  observe  the  spirit  of  the  Social  Creed  of  the  Methodist 
Church?" 

Just  what  do  the  words  "other  methods"  in  this  sentence 
mean?  Does  this  organization,  using  the  name  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  imply  that,  if  Mrs.  Mueller  does  not  yield  to 
the  "urging."  those  who  reside  in  the  building  do  something 
more  drastic  to  her?  Do  they  want  her  tarred  and  feath- 
ered, coerced  by  threats?  Or  just  what  do  they  want  us  to 
do  to  her? 
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So  that  you  may  have  the  situation  In  mind.  I  Insert  the 
letter,  and  my  reply  thereto,  which  reads  as  follows,  and  note 
especially  the  last  paragraph  of  the  federation's  letter: 

Our  WMhlngton.  D.  C.  members  have  requested  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  labor  situation  In  The  Dining  Room. 
Inc.  which  U  located  In  the  Methodist  Bxiildlng.  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NB..  la  a  clear  violation  of  the  statements  of  the  Methodist 
Church  m  regard  to  labor  problems. 

In  an  election  supervised  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
the  employees  of  The  Dining  Room.  Inc..  chose  the  United  Cafe- 
teria Workera  Union  aa  their  repreeentatlve  to  negotiate  with  the 
management  as  to  wages  and  other  working  conditions. 

The  union  then  signed  an  agreement,  presented  to  them  by  a 
representative  of  the  Bureau  of  ConclUatlon  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration.  The 
union  also  agreed  not  to  Insist  on  the  closed  shop. 

Tlie  management  of  The  Dining  Room.  Inc..  however,  when 
a«ked  by  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Conciliation  to  sub- 
mit the  dispute  to  arbitration,  refused.  By  so  doing.  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Mueller,  the  manager,  acted  contrary  to  the  1908  Social  Creed  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  declares:  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  stands  for  the  principle  of  conciliation  and 
arbltraUon  in  Industrial  dissensions.  She  also  acted  contrary  to 
the  1912  Social  Creed  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  m  America,  which  declares:  "The  churches  must  stand  for 
the  right  of  employees  and  employers  alike  to  organize,  and  for 
adequate  means  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  industrial 
disputes." 

Will  you  please  urge  upon  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mueller  that  she  submit 
her  controversy  with  her  employees,  organized  into  the  United 
Cafeteria  Workers  Union,  to  arbitration?  In  case  she  does  not. 
win  you  consider  other  methods  of  Induclni?  her  to  observe  the 
spirit  of  the  Social  Creed  of  the  Methodist  Church? 
Sincerely, 

Charus  C   WEBBrm. 
Executive  and  Field  Secretary. 

April  26,  1940. 

Mr.  Ch^rixs  C.  Wktb™, 

£xec-uttv€  and  Field  Secretary.  The  Methodist  Federation  for 
Soctal  Service.  ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Webber:  Many  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  mlmeo- 
graph<>d  letter  of  April  18.  referring  t-j  the  operation  of  The  Dining 
Room.  Inc  ,  which  Is  located  In  the  Methodist  Building,  which  is 
located  100  Maryland  Avenue,  not  110,  this  city 

Apparently  you  know  as  little  about  the  conditions  In  the  dining 
room  as  you  do  about  Its  location. 

Having  lived  In  the  Methodist  Building  for  3  years,  am  fairly 
familiar  with  the  services  rendered  by  the  cafeteria  and  I  know 
personally  several  of  the  eniployees.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
'•stateiiieuta  of  the  MethodUt  Church  In  regard  to  labor  problems." 
However.  I  do  knew  what  Is  fair.  Just,  and  reasonable  and  why  a 
church  orpanlcatlon.  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  probably  just 
a  few  busytxxlles  usln^  the  name  of  the  church,  should  attempt 
to  drive  a  wonuui  who  Is  trying  to  earn  a  living,  give  Jobs  and  pay 
wages,  out  of  business.  Is  something  that  I  cannot  understand. 

If  you  are  familiar  with  the  facts,  you  would  know  that  of  the 
38  employees,  but  13.  and  several  of  those  because  they  were  over- 
persuaded,  joined  the  union.  You  should  know  that  there  Is  no 
dispute  between  the  management  and  the  employees.  Apparently 
jrou  are  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  union  and  Its  ofBcials 
are  the  ones  who  are  making  the  complaint;  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  want  to  collect  dues  of  the  girls  who  work  in  the  cafe- 
teria. The  dispute,  if  there  is  any.  Is  between  the  union,  or  per- 
haps Mink,  and  the  woman  who  Is  trying  to  operate  the  cafcterli. 

The  person  who  tried  to  operate  a  cafeteria  In  this  building. 
prior  to  the  time  Mrs.  Mueller  took  over,  failed. 

What  jrou  are  apparently  trying  to  do  now  u  to  Intimidate  her 
and  destroy  her  business. 

I  will  speak  to  Bfrs.  J.  C.  Mueller,  as  you  describe  her.  but  my 
sdvlce  will  t)«  that  she  still  has  a  right  to  try  to  conduct  her  busi- 
ness without  submitting  to  either  your  domination  or  the  trlbute- 
lev)-lng  activities  of  Mr.  Mink. 

Ju5t  what  do  you  mean  by  the  last  sentence  of  your  letter,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Will  you  please  urge  upon  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mueller  that  she  submit 
her  controversy  with  her  employees,  organlaed  Into  the  United 
Cafeteria  Workers  Union,  to  arbitration?  In  case  she  does  not.  will 
you  consider  other  methods  of  Inducing  her  to  observe  the  spirit  of 
the  social  creed  of  the  Methodist  Church?" 

Just  what  are  you  trying  to  gst  at;  do  you  want  me  to  threaten 
her;  do  you  want  me  to  tell  her  that  I  will  no  longer  patronize  her 
cafeteria  If  she  does  not  submit  to  Mink's  demands  or  do  you  want 
me  to  go  in  and  "bust  her  In  the  nose";  the  latter  course  would 
be  DO  more  unfair,  no  more  un-American,  no  more  tinjust  than 
the  suggestion  In  your  letter  to  me. 

Perhaps  your  letter  can  be  explained  by  noting  that  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  organization  is  Harry  P.  Ward;  was  not  he  an 
official  In  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy? 

Tou  might  Siigg«st  to  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell.  connected 
as  he  Is  with  the  American  C.vll  Liberties  League,  that  he  get 
his  organization  to  act  m  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mueller  and  of  her  em- 
ployees, who  are  denied  their  civil  rights  by  Brother  Mink. 

In  ooDCluslon.  please  advise  Just  what  the  last  sentence  In  your 
letter,  which  I  quoted,  meaus;   that  is.  if  Mrs.  Mueller  does  not 


yield  to  the  "urge"  which  Is  put  upon  her  and.  If  your  letters 
l>ear  fruit.  Just  what  do  you  want  the  tenants  in  the  building  to 
do  to  her? 

Sincerely  yours.  __ 

Clare  E.   HorrMAW. 

Of  course,  everyone  realizes  that  the  Methodist  Church, 
as  a  church  or  as  an  organization,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
such  a  letter  as  this.  It  only  illustrates  how  an  organization 
can  assume  a  name  and  pretend  to  l)e  something  that  it 
is  not. 

As  pointed  out  in  my  reply,  you  may  recall  that  Harry 
P.  Ward  was  one  who  received  considerable  publicity  as  an 
official  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 


President  Roosevelt  Friendly  to  Grays  Harbor— 
The  Real  Facts  Regarding  the  Olympic  National 
Park  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wasiiington.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  were  hit  harder  by  the  Hoover  de- 
pression than  Grays  Harbor.  Wash.  By  the  end  of 
1932.  industry  and  business  had  come  to  almost  a  complete 
standstill.  The  few  industrial  plants  still  operating  were 
running  only  3  days  a  week.  The  relief  load  for  the 
unemployed  had  become  so  heavy  that  the  cities,  school 
districts,  and  county  were  facing  bankruptcy.  School  war- 
rants were  going  begging  at  a  big  discount.  Banks  and  finan- 
cial institutions  had  failed  and  closed  their  doors.  Savmgs 
and  loan  associaiions  had  suspended  payment.  Thousands 
of  citizens  were  imable  to  pay  even  their  water  and  light  bills. 
In  the  harbor  cities.  1.100  families  were  not  paying  rent,  ac- 
cording to  W.  O.  McCjiw.  realtor,  of  Aljerdeen. 

Although  owners  are  unable  to  keep  up  taxes  and  repairs,  they 
do  not  desire  to  evict.  The  welfare  beard  here  h.^  been  offered  a 
free  supply  of  surplus  oranges  Irom  California.  Schafer  Bros, 
of  Montesano  have  offered  to  bring  a  large  supply  of  those  oranges 
In  thoir  next  northlxjund  ship.  (Hoqulara  Wa^hlngtonian.  April 
23.  1933.) 

Hundreds  of  citizens  who  had  purchased  houses  on  contract 
lost  their  homes.  Merchants  and  businessmen  had  extreme 
difficulty  in  surviving.  The  losses,  misery,  hardship,  and 
suffering  of  those  year.?  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  ix?ople 
of  Grays  Harbor.  Had  these  conditions  continued.  Grays 
Harbor  and  all  its  people  would  have  been  ruined. 

HOW    PICTTjar   CHANCED    tTNDER    ROOSZTVIXT    ADMINISTRATION 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  in  1933  by  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration to  alleviate  and  correct  these  unhappy  and  ter- 
rible conditions.  Work  relief  for  the  unemployed  was  pro- 
vided, and  the  financial  load  shifted  from  the  cities,  school 
districts,  and  county  to  the  Federal  Government.  Conse- 
quently these  local  units  of  government  are  today  in  the 
soundest  financial  condition  in  their  history. 

Numerous  activities  to  create  new  purchasing  power  were 
carried  on.  Conditions  improved  so  rapidly  that  by  October 
13,  1936.  the  At>erdeen  Daily  World  published  the  following 
headline:  "Basic  harbor  industries  reach  six-year  high  in 
pay  roll  and  employment."  and  in  the  news  article  stated: 

Employment  in  logging  camps  has  reached  a  new  peak  for  recent 
years;  sawmills  h-ive  the  largest  crews  employed  since  the  curtail- 
ment t>egan  In  1929,  with  trained  keymen  In  demand. 

At  the  present  time  in  1940  there  are  more  men  employed, 
and  they  are  receiving  higher  wages,  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  history  of  Grays  Harbor.  Bank  and  savings  and 
loan  deposits  were  insured  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  as 
a  result  these  Institutions  are  flourishing.  Instead  of  banks 
failing,  a  new  bank  has  been  established  in  Aberdeen. 
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Useful  projects  of  permanent  value  and  lasting  benefit  to 
the  coi^unities  have  been  constructed  through  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  Government — streets,  sewers,  flood-control  dikes, 
schools,  gymnasiums,  playgrounds,  stadiums,  cemetery  beau- 
tification.  soil  conservation,  and  ether  public  improvements 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

From  1919  to  1934  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Grays 
Harbor  paid  annually  $58,000  for  dredging  the  inner  channel 
of  Grays  Harbor,  amounting  to  approximately  a  total  of 
$1,000,000.  In  1934  we  had  this  burden  shifted  to  the  Federal 
Government,  not  through  the  W.  P.  A.  or  the  P.  W.  A.,  but 
regular  river  and  harl)or  appropriations,  approved  by  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee, on  which  we  have  been  represented  since  1933.  In  the 
past  6  years  this  action  has  resulted  in  a  total  saving  of 
$348,000  in  actual  cash  to  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Graj'S 
Harbor.  This  sum  is  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  paying  all 
the  salaries  of  all  the  county  officials  of  Grays  Harbor  County 
during  this  period. 

For  many  years  our  citizens  have  realized  the  importance  of 
securing  high-water  Jetties,  which  have  been  advocated  by 
Euch  prominent  citizens  as  Judge  William  E.  Campbell.  Phil 
J.  Mourant,  Werner  A.  Rupp.  the  late  John  W.  Clark,  and  the 
late  Phil  S.  Locke,  and,  of  course,  our  highly  efficient  port 
manager.  W.  J.  Murphy,  and  port  commissioners,  Capt.  Matt 
Peasley,  C.  N.  (Bud)  Wilson,  and  Prank  H.  Lamb.  Every 
attempt  failed  until  1935.  when  my  resolution  was  approved 
by  the  Army  engineers  and  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee after  extended  hearings,  and  construction  of  the  south 
Jetty  was  commenced.  Nearly  $5,000,000  has  been  expended 
and  we  are  making  fine  preliminary  progress  in  getting  work 
started  on  the  north  Jetty,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,365,000, 
or  a  total  investment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  over 
$7,000,000. 

The  present  national  administration  has  provided  the  peo- 
ple with  the  Bonneville  hydroelectric  project,  the  legislation 
for  which  I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor  in  the  House,  and  our 
Citizens  will  soon  be  enjoying  the  benefits  of  low-cost  Bonne- 
ville electricity.  This  project  will  prove  a  boon  to  our  local 
communities  and  result  in  much  industrial  development 
throughout  southwest  Washington. 

THE    OLYMPIC    NATIONAL   PARK 

Notwithstanding  this  record  of  service  and  accomplishment 
for  Grays  Harbor,  a  few  politically  minded  persons  have  the 
effrontery  to  circulate  the  malicious  propaganda  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  Washington  congressional  delegation, 
including  myself,  have  conspired  to  injiu-e  Grays  Harbor  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Olympic  National  Park.  This  park 
Is  located  almost  wholly  within  Clallam  and  Jefferson  Coun- 
ties, the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  Congress- 
man Wallcren.  not  within  our  district.  The  so-called  Quects 
corridor  is  in  Jefferson  County,  where  16  families  are  said  to 
be  affected.  The  main  area  in  Grays  Harbor  County  is  a  small 
strip  within  the  national-forest,  primitive,  or  wilderness  area 
at  Lake  Quinault.  already  withdrawn  from  commercial  use  by 
the  Forest  Service,  and  not  subject  to  any  cutting.  In  other 
words,  no  commercial  timber  in  Grays  Harbor  County  has 
been  included  within  the  area  of  the  park.  There  are  only 
12.664  acres  in  Grays  HarlxDr  County  included  within  the  area 
Of  the  park,  consisting  of  835,411  acres.  The  timber  in  Grays 
Harbor  County  which  is  included  is  318,555.000  board  feet,  out 
of  the  total  estimated  timber  stand  in  Grays  Harbor  County 
of  16,685,000,000  board  feet.  It  has  been  acknowledged  that 
the  remaining  timber  around  Lake  Quinault  makes  Lake 
Quinault  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenic  spots  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  Are  there  vandals  who  would  want  to  destroy 
this  timber  and  give  us  another  desolate  picture  similar  to  the 
one  we  behold  in  traveling  between  Hoquiam  and  Lake 
Quinault?  What  are  the  true  facts  in  regard  to  this  entire 
park  matter? 

Establishment  of  the  park  was  first  proposed  in  Congress 
In  1904.  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  President.  In  1909. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  set  aside  an  area  of  620,000 
acres  as  the  Mount  Olympus  National  Monument.  On  Octo- 
ber 5,  1927,  by  proclamation  of  President  Calvin  Coolidge, 


this  area  was  closed  to  hunting  and  trapping  and  the  Aber- 
deen Daily  World  stated:  "It  will  become  a  great  game  pre- 
serve." 

On  March  28.  1935.  the  bill  to  establish  the  Olympic 
National  Park  was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. Congressman  Walxgren,  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  because  the  area  was  in  his  district,  this  being 
a  departmental  bill,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Committee.  On  April  2, 
1935.  I  notified  in  writing  the  committee  chairman  that  I  de- 
sired to  be  heard  whenever  committee  hearings  were  held,  and 
on  April  3.  1935.  received  his  written  acknowledgment.  Com- 
mittee hearings  were  not  held  until  a  year  later,  so  those  who 
desired  to  oppose  the  park  had  an  entire  year  in  which  to 
organize  opposition  in  each  of  the  six  congressional  districts 
and  throughout  the  State. 

The  committee  hearings  were  held  April  23-May  5.  1936, 
and  were  the  most  complete  ever  held  on  a  park  bill  in  the 
history  of  Congress,  comprising  304  closely  printed  pages.  I 
testified  at  considerable  length  and  although  not  a  member 
of  the  Public  Lands  Committee  was  granted  the  unusual 
courtesy  of  asking  questions  of  the  witnesses.  I  am  placing 
in  the  Aberdeen,  Hoquiam.  Montesano,  and  Elma  public  li- 
braries copies  of  these  hearings,  so  they  will  be  available  in  the 
reading  rooms  to  those  citizens  who  may  desire  to  read  same. 

F.  W.  Mathias,  at  that  time  manager.  Grays  Harbor  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  managing  secretary.  Hoquiam  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  manager,  Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Massingale.  There  Is  a  considerable  supply  of  timber  there. 
Is  there,  yet? 

Mr.  Mathias.  It  will  never  run  cut. 

Mr.  Massingale    Up  to  the  park   area? 

Mr.  Mathias.  Up  to  the  park  area. 

Mr.  M.^sslNCALE.  How  long,  in  your  estimation,  will  It  take  to 
exhaust  the  merchantable  timber  lying  between  the  southern 
proposed  boundary  cf  this  park  and  that  Grays  Harbor  River  line? 

Mr.  Mathias.  It  would  depend  on  what  you  will  use  It  for, 
whether  saw  logs  or  pulp 

Mr  Massinc.u-E.  Just  figuring  on  the  use  to  which  It  has  been 
put  until  now. 

Mr.  Mathias.  Up  until  1926  the  principal  Industry  In  Grays 
Harbor  was  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  doors,  shingles,  and  that 
type  of  product.  Now  we  have  changed  our  operations  very  ma- 
terially. Instead  of  producing  a  lot  of  lumber,  our  biggest  produc- 
tion now  is  in  plywood,  veneer,  pulp,  paper,  and  furniture.  We 
are  using  types  now  that  were  never  considered,  that  were  not 
even  carried  on  the  tax  rolls  or  used. 

Mr.  Massingale.  Figured  on  the  basis  that  that  timber  Is  being 
ur-ed  now.  how  long  in  your  estimation  would  it  take  to  exhaust 
that  region  down  there  of  timber? 

Mr.  Mathias.  It  will  never  he  exhausted. 

Mr.   Massingale.  The   mills   will    have   an   inexhaustible   supply? 

Mr.  Mathias.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Massingale.  Without  going  into  the  park  area? 

Mr.  Mathlas.  Without  necessarily  going  Into  the  park.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  type.  For  veneer  you  have  to  use  a  large  tree. 
For  pulp  you  use  a  small  tree. 

Mr.  Massingale.  Is  there  any  need  for  the  lumber  interests  to  be 
complaining  about  the  extension  of  the  park  area  because  of  the 
exhaustion  of  timber? 

Mr.  Mathias.  Well,  we  want  more  pulp  and  paper  mllla  and  we 
are  trying  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Massingale.  That  Is  all. 

Mr.  Mathias'  testimony  was  corroborated  by  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  State  of 
Washington.  (See  hearings.)  Witnesses  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  they  con- 
served and  protected  the  timber  and  other  national  resources 
against  commercial  exploitation  better  and  more  effectively 
than  the  National  Park  Service  could  do,  which  was  borne  cut 
by  the  figures  submitted  by  them  showing  that  the  amount  of 
logging  permitted  within  the  OljTnpic  National  Monument 
during  the  past  30  years  was  infinitesimal.  They  showed  how 
unlikely  it  would  be  under  their  system  of  selective  logging 
permitting  only  the  cutting  of  isolated  and  widely  scattered 
trees  that  any  firm  could  afford  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
in  constructing  a  common-carrier  railroad  to  carry  on  such 
limited  operations. 

Witnesses  from  Port  Angeles  and  Clallam  and  Jefferson 
Counties  were  present  and  testified  in  favor  of  the  park,  which 
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w»s  highly  significant  In  view  of  the  fact  that  98  percent  of 
the  area  was  in  their  counties  and  their  congressional  dis- 
trict In  other  words.  Grays  Harbor  "fell  down"  completely 
on  the  very  essential  task  of  arousing  opposition  to  the  park 
in  her  two  neighboring  counties  in  which  the  park  was  to  be 
located.  These  witnesses  from  Clallam  and  Jefferson  Coun- 
ties also  made  it  very  clear  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  com- 
mercial development  it  would  be  by  interests  in  their  coun- 
ties and  not  by  interests  in  Grays  Harbor  or  any  other  outside 
counties.    The  Public  Lands  Committee  reported  the  biU 

favorably. 

The  late  Speaker.  Joseph  W.  Byms.  refused  to  recognize  the 
author  of  the  bill  to  bring  it  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rulfs.  so  it  would  have  to  be  passed  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
quote  from  an  editorial  published  after  it  had  failed  to  jjass. 
In  the  Aberdeen  Daily  World.  Tuesday.  June  30.  1936: 

The  Wallijreti  park  bUl  did  not  para  at  the  recent  pension  of  Con- 
irrr>ss  a  fact  which  waa  due  In  large  part  to  the  watchfulness  of 
Congresaman  SMrrH.  who  stayed  on  the  floor  every  minute  during 
the  Itt-n  2  weeki  of  the  session  to  prevent  acUon  by  unanimous 
consent. 

In  1937  park  legislation  again  came  before  Congress  and 
it  was  again  delayed  by  every  possible  parbamentary  maneu- 
ver in  order  to  give  those  who  were  opposed  to  it  still 
further  opportunity  to  Influence  and  organize  public  opinion 
in  the  SUte  against  it.  How  utterly  they  failed  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  other  five  Congressmen  and  two  Sen- 
ators from  the  SUte  of  Washington,  acting  in  accord  with 
what  they  had  reason  to  believe  were  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents,  favored  the  big  park. 

In    1938  I   secured   a   reopening   of   the   committee  hear- 
ings to  afford  Gov.  Clarence  D.  Martin  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  Washington.  D.  C.  Iind  be  heard  before  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  in  behalf   of  the  State   of   Washington.   ■ 
These  hearings  were  held  AprU  19,  1938.  and  both  Governor 
Martin  and  Hon.  Ben  H.  Kizer.  chairman  of  the  Wash-  1 
Ington   State  Planning  Council,   testified  at  length.     That  t 
same  day  Governor  Martin.  Mr.  Kizer.  Senators  Bone  and 
Schwcllenbach.  the  gentleman  from  Washington.  Congress-   | 
man  Wallgren,  and  I  conferred  with  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House.    At  that  conference  it  was  agreed  that  the  park 
bill  was  to  pass  the  House  unchanged  and  be  reduced  in  the 
Senate  with  the  proviso  that  after  the  lapse  of  8  months  from 
the  date  of  Its  passage  the  President,  after  consultation  with 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  might  by  proclama- 
tion Increase  the  acreage  to  898^3  acres.    This  procedure 
agreed  upon  at  the  White  Houae  was  followed.    The  bill 
In  that  form  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  June  29.  1938. 

This  action  came  more  than  3  years  from  the  time  the 
first  bill  was  inUodiiced  in  Congress,  and  8  additional 
months  were  then  allowed  the  SUte  of  Washington,  through 
the  Ooremor.  for  still  further  presentation  of  its  case.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  not  untU  December  9.  1939.  that 
the  final  consultation  took  place  at  the  White  House  be- 
tween President  Roosevelt.  Governor  Martin.  Mr.  Kiaer.  and 
Hon.  George  P.  Yantls.  regional  member  of  the  NaUonal 
Resources  Board,  to  agree  upon  the  final  boundaries.  On 
January  4,  1940.  President  Roosevelt  Issued  his  proclamation. 
This  was  approximately  5  years  from  the  time  the  first 
biU  was  introduced  in  March  1935.  The  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  Grays  Harbor  had  that  length  of  time  in  which 
to  be  heard.  Governor  Martin's  statement  issued  to  the 
Associated  Press  is  as  follows: 

MAKTIM    SATiariKP    BOOSKTaLT    IS    COOPBaATTVS    Olf    PAKK    PLAIT 

OtTMnA.  De«*mber  13. — OoTemor  Martin  said  today  he  la  "com- 
pletely latlBfted"  PreaJdent  Rooaerelfi  attitude  toward  the  Olympic 
Nauonal  Park  U  one  oX  "cooperation  and  mutual  benefit." 
--^..^  The  chief  executive  conferred  with  the  I»res;dent  in  the  National 
CSrpltal  for  2  hours  Saturday  on  the  permanent  boundaries  of 
the  Olympic  Peninsula  playground. 

He  said  the  State  is  willing  to  cooperate  on  the  basis  of  the 
Preaident's  expreaaed  ideas,  that  he  hopes  any  action  taken  wlU 
be  Justified,  and  that  any  errors  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
future. 

•Oxu-  InduaUies  and  resources  wlU  not  sulTer.-  the  Oovemor 
■aid. 


He  pointed  out  that  SIOO.OOO  In  Federal  money  already  has  been 
spent  in  the  park,  on  roads,  trails,  etc..  and  that  some  dfy  ^  the 
not-distant   fiiture   the    State   wUl    have    a   wonderful    recreation 

area  there.  .  . 

The  Oovemor  said  the  President  is  not  greatly  concerned  over 
manganese  In  that  district,  at  present;  that  most  of  the  ore 
dpoolits  on  the  peninsula  are  outside  the  park  area,  and  that  any 
mine  claims  within  the  area,  which  had  been  proved,  are  per- 
petual, so  there  was  'little   to  worry  about  In  that  reg&rA. 

•There  was  no  dl^^pcsltlon  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Federal 
officials  to  embarrass  U3  In  any  way  In  regard  to  our  resources 
and  industries."  the  Governnr  said,  "and  the  policy  of  the  Sta.e 
and  National  Government  retrarding  timber  outside  the  park  is 
for  administration  on  a  common  and  cooperative  program  ol 
selective  reforestation  and  conservation." 

Thomas  B.  Hill.  State  superv":sor  of  mines  and  mining,  has 
recently  pointed  out  that  the  manganese  deposits,  which  it 
is  hoped  are  not  of  too  low  grade  to  be  commercially  mined, 
are  located  outside  of  the  park  area.  I  also  secured  incorpo- 
ration of  a  proviso  in  the  law  which  permits  for  the  next  5 
years  the  location  and  development  of  mining  claims,  such 
as  there  might  be.  within  the  park  area. 

Prom  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mathias  and  others,  we  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hemlock  pulpwood  outside  of  the  park 
area  without  any  regrowth  to  supply  six  or  seven  200-ton 
pulp  mills,  and  we  only  have  one  mill  on  Grays  Harbor  now. 
In  a  recent  letter  one  of  the  leading  pioneers  of  Grays  Harbor 
wrote  me  that  the  time  and  energy  expended  in  misrepre- 
senting the  park  proposition  and  in  seeking  to  alarm  and 
discourage  the  people  for  purely  political  effect,  might  better 
be  devoted  to  obtaining  a  few  new  pulp  and  paper  mills  to 
Utilize  the  raw  materials  which  are  to  be  found  in  such 
abundance  outside  the  park  area.  He  added,  significantly, 
that  we  should  also  endeavor  to  secure  other  industries  as  a 
result  of  our  low-cost  Bonneville  electric  power. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  politics  have  been  Injected  Into 
this  issue.  I  am  going  to  cite  some  indisputable  facts  which 
are  therefore  not  altogether  irrelevant;  in  fact,  they  are 
most  pertinent  to  this  whole  park  matter. 

Practically  the  entire  area  of  the  Olympic  National  Park 

I   Is   within   Clallam   and   Jefferson  Counties   in   the    Second 

1   Congressional  District,  represented  by  Congressman  Wall- 

;   GREW,  as  we  have  previously  noted.    This  fact  has  constituted 

I   a  most  serious  handicap  to  those  on  Grays  Harbor  who  have 

opposed  the  park.    Whose  fault  is  that?    My  friends.  Clallam 

and  Jefferson  Coimties  used  to  be  in  nur  congressional  district 

along  with  Tacoma  and  Pierce  County.    They  were  a  part 

of  oiu:  congressional  district  until  the  1930  reapportionment 

and  redistrictlng  acts. 

The  political  opposition  to  my  distinguished  predecessor 
in  Congress  was  largely  from  Tacoma  in  Pierce  Coimty. 
It  continued  to  grow  until  it  became  quite  formidable  and 
dangerous.  In  fact,  in  1928.  Senator  Hoicn  T.  Bom  came 
within  1.500  votes  of  defeating  my  predecessor.  Thereupon 
a  movement  was  laimched  to  redistrict  western  Washington 
in  order  to  create  a  new  congressional  district  to  give 
Tacoma  her  own  Congressman.  This,  it  was  thought,  would 
remove  the  most  serious  threat  to  my  predecessor's  con- 
tinued service  in  Congress.  To  bring  this  about,  western 
Washington  had  to  be  redistricted  and  cot^sequently  Clallam 
and  Jeflerscn  Counties  were  eliminated  from  our  district  and 
made  a  part  of  the  district  northwest  of  Seattle  and  tied 
in  with  EJverett  and  Bellingham.  The  entire  Olympic  Na- 
tional Monument — now  converted  Into  a  national  park — 
was  considered  to  be  of  such  slight  concern  and  small  im- 
portance to  Grays  Harbor  that  it  was  unceremoniously 
"booted"  clear  out  of  the  Grays  HarlxDr  district.  "ITMit  was  a 
few  years  after  President  Calvin  Coolidge  has  "closed  the 
615.000-acre  tract  to  hunting  and  trapping  and  make  it  a 
great  game  preserve."  iSee.  again.  Aberdeen  Daily  World, 
October  5.  1927.)  This  was  also  before  these  same  poli- 
ticians on  Grays  Harbor  had  "discovered"  how  important 
and  valuable  it  was  to  Ix^come  for  political  purposes  12  or 
more  years  later.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  neither  the 
press  nor  anybody  else  on  Grays  Harlwr  made  any  prote.st. 
Those  on  Grays  Harbor  who  now  "view  with  alarm"  should 
explain  it  to  our  people  if  they  can. 
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As  the  foregoing  recital  of  facts  establishes,  my  actions 
throughout  the  entire  park  controversy  need  no  defense  from 
me  or  anybody  else.  I  could  quote  from  hundreds  of  com- 
munications praising  my  efforts  which  I  have  received  from 
leading  civic,  industrial,  and  labor  leaders  on  Grays  Harbor, 
but  I  will  quote  only  from  two. 

In  1937-38  the  Grays  Harbor  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent 
cut  over  the  State  an  Outline  Concerning  the  Wallgren  Bill, 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Mathias,  and  its  concluding  paragraph 
read  as  follows: 

Congressman  Martin  P.  SMrrH  has.  practically  single-handed, 
fought  this  fight  and  is  deserving  of  credit  for  his  interest  In  pro- 
tecting the  welfare  of  this  State. 

On  February  7.  1938,  Mr.  William  V.  Appel.  president- 
manager  of  the  Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wrote  me  as 
follows: 

No  one  knows  and  appreciates  more  than  we  do  the  fine  work  you 
have  been  doing  for  us  against  the  Wallgren  bill. 

Fellow  citizens  of  Grays  Harbor,  we  all  have  many  reasons 
to  agree  with  the  opinion  recently  expressed  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Beck,  manager  of  the  Grays  Hartwr  Utility  District: 

Grays  Harbor  Is  in  an  admirable  strategic  position  for  industrial 
development.  It  has  a  very  good  harbor,  an  abundance  of  various 
raw  materials,  especially  minerals.  oU.  and  timber,  within  a  rela- 
tively short  distance  of  that  harbor,  and  In  the  near  future  It  will 
have  plenty  of  power  at  a  cost  comparable  to  any  place  on  the  north- 
west grid.  With  these  advantages,  and  provided  they  are  recog- 
nized and  develoF>ed  by  concerted  community  effort.  Grays  Harbor 
can  expand  In  a  way  undreamed  of  "when  lumber  was  king." 


The  F.  B.  I.  Pledge  for  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AARON  LANE  FORD 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1940 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation pledge  for  law-enforcement  officers: 

Humbly  recognizing  the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  me,  I  do 
vow  that  I  shall  always  consider  the  high  calling  Of  law  enforce- 
ment to  be  an  honorable  profession,  the  duties  of  which  are  recog- 
nized by  me  as  both  an  art  and  a  science.     I  recognize  fully  my 
responsibilities  to  defend  the  right,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  aid  the 
distressed,  and  to  uphold  the  law  in  public  duty  and  In  privat« 
living.      I    accept    the    obligation    In    connection    with    my    assign- 
ments   to   report    facts   and    to    testify   without    bias   or   display    of 
emotion,  and  to  consider  the  information  coming  to  my  knowledge 
by  virtue  of  my  position  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  used  solely  for 
official  purposes.    To  the  responslbllltlea  entrusted  to  me  of  seeking 
to  prevent  crime,  of  finding  the  facts  of  law  violations,  and  of  ap- 
prehending fugitives  and  criminals  I  shall  give  my  loyal  and  faith- 
ful attention,  and  shall  always  be  equally  alert  In  striving  to  acquit 
the  Innocent  and  to  convict  the  guilty.    In  the  performance  of  my 
duties  and  assignments  I  shall  not  engage  In  unlawful  and  unethical 
practices  but  shall  perform  the  funcUons  of  my  office  without  fear, 
without  favor,  and  without  prejudice.     At  no  time  Ehall  I  disclose 
to  an  unauthorized  person  any  fact,  testimony,  or  Information  in 
any  pending  matter  coming  to  my  official  knowledge  which  may  be 
calculated  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  existing  or  prospective  Judicial 
bodies  either   to   favor   or   lo   disfavor  any  pernon   or   Issue       While 
occupying  the  status  of  a  law-enforcement  officer,  or  at  any  other 
time  subsequent  thereto.  I  shall  not  seek  to  benefit  personally  be- 
cause of  my  knowledge  of  any  confidential  matter  which  has  come 
to  my  attention      I  am  aware  of  the  serious  responsibilities  of  my 
office,  and  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  I  shall,  ns  a  minister, 
seek  to  supply  comfort,  advice,  and  aid  to  those  who  may  be  in 
need  of  such  benefits;   as  a  soldier.  I  shall  wage  vigorous  warfare 
against  the  enemies  of  my  country,  of  its  laws,  and  of  its  principles; 
and  as  a  physician,  I  shaU  seek  to  eliminate  the  criminal  parasite 
which  preys  upon  our  social  order  and  to  strengthen  the  lawful 
processes  of  our  body  politic.    I  shall  strive  to  be  both  a  teacher  and 
a  pupil  in  the  art  and  science  of  law  enforcement.     As  a  lawyer. 
I  shall  acquire  due  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  my  domain  and  seek 
to  preserve  and   maintain  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  law;    as 
a  scientist.   It   will    be   my   endeavor  to  learn   aU   pertinent   truth 
about  accusations  and  complaints  which  come  to  my  lawful  knowl- 
edge,  as  an  artist.  I  shsill  seek  to  vise  my  skill  for  the  purpose  of 


making  each  assignment  a  masterpiece;  as  a  neighbor,  I  shall  bear 
an  attitude  of  true  friendship  and  courteous  respect  to  all  citizens: 
and  as  an  officer.  I  shall  always  be  loyal  to  my  duty,  my  organiza- 
tion, and  my  country.  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same,  and  will  constantly 
strive  to  cooperate  with  and  promote  cooperation  between  all  regu- 
larly constituted  law-enforcement  agencies  and  officers  In  the  per- 
formance of  duties  of  mutual  Interest  and  obligation. 


Grays  Harbor  Jetties— Inner  Channel  of  Grays 

Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  1.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  entered 
upon  my  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in  1933  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  membership  on  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  I  had  two  very  difficult  tasks,  to  the  performance 
of  which  I  had  pledged  my  best  and  untiring  efforts.    The 
first  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  reversal  of  the  previous  un- 
favorable engineering  reports  and  failure  to  secure  committee 
and  congressional  action  on  the  Grays  Harbor  high  water 
jetty  projects,  which  we  of  Grays  Harbor  had  sought  without 
success  for  20  years.    I  introduced  a  resolution  for  review  of 
the  unfavorable  reports,  and  after  obtaining  its  adoption  by 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  succeeded  in  my  endeav- 
ors to  have  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C, 
go  to  Grays  Harbor  and  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
condition  of  the  harbor  and  observe  the  extent  to  which  the 
old  jetties  constructed  30  years  ago  had  been  beaten  down 
and  washed  away.    When  the  district  and  division  engineers 
handed  dovtn  conflicting  reports,  it  became  even  more  difficult 
to  obtain  the  desired  reversal  of  the  previous  rejections  of 
the  project  by  the  entire  Board  of  Engineers,  but  this  was 
finally  accomplished.    Complete  l^arings  were  then  held  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  before  which  I 
made  a  full  presentation  of  the  project.    These  hearings  are 
being  inserted  herein.    After  receiving  the  approval  of  the 
committee  the  project  was  subsequently  included  in  the  om- 
nibus river  and  harbor  bill,  and  the  project  was  authorized 
by  Congress  and  items  included  for  its  construction  in  appro- 
priation bills,  untU.  altogether.  $4,925,000  has  been  expended 
to  date  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  south  jetty,  and  the  first 
$500,000  has  been  secured  to  commence  the  construction  of 
the  north  Jetty,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,365,000.  a  total  in- 
vestment   by    the    Federal    Government    of    approximately 
$7,290,000  on  a  project  which  had  been  abandoned  and  was 
considered  hopeless  vmtil  I  came  to  Congress. 

My  second  task  was  to  save,  if  possible,  the  citizens  and 
taxpayers  the  cost  of  dredging  the  inner  channel  of  Grays 
Harbor.  This  was  also  an  extremely  difBcult  task.  Prom 
1919  to  1934  the  citizens  of  Grays  Harbor  paid  annually 
$58  000  for  dredging  the  inner  channel  of  Grays  Harbor, 
amounting  to  approximately  $1,000,000,  which  we  paid  in 
millage  on  our  taxes  on  our  homes,  businesses,  and  farms. 
In  1934.  after  following  through  the  protracted  procedure, 
and  finally  gaining  the  approval  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  of  the  engineers'  reports,  and  then  securing  the 
legislative  authorization  by  Congress  and  adoption  of  the 
project,  and  the  necessary  appropriations,  we  had  this  bur- 
den shifted  to  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  past  6  years 
this  action  has  resulted  in  an  actual  total  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers, home  owners,  businessmen,  and  farmers  of  Grays 
Harbor  County  of  $348,000  in  cash  money,  which  we  have 
not  had  to  pay  in  taxes  as  we  had  done  in  the  past.  This 
saving  of  $348,000  is  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  paying  all 
the  salaries   of   all   the   county    officials   of   Grays   Harbor 
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County  during  this  period,  and  the  saving  to  date  already 
would  amount  to  the  salary  which  would  be  paid  to  me  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  by  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  34  years,  if  the  people  of  Grays  Harbor  and 
southwest  Washington  should  see  fit  to  keep  me  in  Congress 
that  long.  I  am  also  Inserting  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  on  this  project,  foilowing  the 
hearmgs  on  the  jetty  project. 

Influence  in  Congress  depends  upon  seniority  of  service 
on  Important  committees.  I  now  rank  sixth,  out  of  a  mem- 
bership of  27.  on  the  powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee, having  started  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  1933. 
It  lis  also  my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the  Pensions  Com- 
mittee, which  gives  me  added  rank  and  prestige  in  the 
House.  I  also  am  serving  on  the  important  Committee  on 
Education,  vital  to  the  students  and  faculties  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  on  the  Indian  Affairs  and  War 
Claims  Committees. 

Serving  in  Congress  may  be  compared  to  attending 
schccl— the  longer  the  term  of  service  the  more  efficient  the 
RepresenUtive.  thus  reflecting  indirectly  the  standing  cf  the 
people  of  the  district  which  he  represents.  As  Champ  Clark, 
a  former  Member  of  the  House  from  Missouri,  and  its 
Speaker,  who  established  a  record  of  honorable  service,  once 
said: 

It  is  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Representative  in  Congress.  If  only  for 
one  term  and  with  thn  numtjer  of  terms  the  honor  Increases  in 
geometrical  rathv-r  than  arithmetical  proportion  A  Member's  vise- 
fulncss  to  his  country  should  increase  In  the  same  proportion  A  , 
mail  has  to  Icaru  to  be  a  Representative.  Just  as  he  must  learn  to 
be  n  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor  *  •  '.  Con- 
gre"<,smpn — that  Is.  useful  and  Influential  Congressmen — are  niade 
largely  by  experience  and  practice. 

Rivn  Awo  Harboc  Btul 

HorsK  or  Representattvib, 
CoMMrrm  on  Riviais  and  Hasboks. 

W(uJiingtQn.  D.  C,  February  2S,  1935. 
The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m..  Hon.  J.  J.  MANsrnxo  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

CKATS    HAUIOa.    WASH. 

The  Chairmam  Gentlemen .  we  will  take  up  Grays  Harbor.  In  the 
Bi«te  of  Washington.  Mr.  Smith,  I  understand  you  wish  to  say 
something  on  this  project. 

BTATKMCMT  OT  HON     MAmif  T.   SMITH.  A  Iin>»ESENTATI\'«  IN   CONGRESS 
rCOM    THE    STATi:    OF    WASHINGTON 

Mr  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  Grays  Harbor  Is  in  my 
district  In  southwest  Washington,  and  the  project  now  comes 
before  the  committee  on  a  resolution  which  this  committee 
adopted  In  September  1933  to  consider  the  advlsabUlty  of  recon- 
structing the  north  and  south  JetUes  of  Grays  Harbor,  as  recom- 
mended by  tbe  engineers,  to  an  elevation  of  16  feet. 

The  district  engineer.  In  his  report,  recommended  the  recon- 
struction of  the  south  Jetty  to  an  elevation  of  12  feet  and  extend- 
ing It  I  mile.  The  division  engineer  took  Issue  somewliat  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  dlsuict  engineer,  and  recommended 
In  accordance  with  my  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
committee,  the  reconstruction  of  both  Jetties,  but  advised  against 
extending  them.  Then  the  Board  of  Engineers  followed  the 
rrcDmmendallons  of  the  division  engineer,  and  General  BlarUiani 
ratified  the  recommendation  of  the  Board. 

The   Chai»man.  That   Is,   to   reconstruct   both   of   them? 

Mr.  SMTrK.  That  is.  to  reconstruct  both  Jetties. 

The  Chahiman.  But  not  extend  either? 

Mr     SMrrB.  Not    extend    eltber    one.     The    estimated    cost    la 

•4.565.000. 

Grays  Hartxsr  is  about  45  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  where  the  Chehalls  River  enters  Into  the  head  of 
the  l>ay.  The  inner  channel  of  Grays  Hart>or  extends  about  11 
miles  from  the  ocean,  and  our  ports  of  Hoquiam  and  Aberdeen  are 
about  6  miles  from  the  channel. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  You  have  not  that  marked  on  the  chart,  have 
you? 

Mr  Sb«tr.  Yes:  tbeae  ports  are  about  17  miles  from  the  sea. 
We  have  Aberdeen  here  |  Indicating  i .  and  Hoqulam  here  ( Indi- 
cating).  and  we  have  the  Chehalls  River  and  the  channel  and 
the  Jetties  about  in  here  (Indicating).  These  Jetties  were  first 
built  in  1903. 

The  CHAiaMAN,  Hofw  are  they  constructed?    Are  they  constructed 

of  stone? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yea;   some  30  years  ago. 

The    CKAiaMAW.  About    how    long    are    those    Jetties    now? 

Mr.  SMrm.  The  north  jetty  is  16,000  feet  and  the  soutlx  jetty 
it  13.TM  fMt. 


The  CHAniMAN.  One  Is  about  2  mUes  and  the  other  about  3 
miles  long? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  ^^  , 

Mr    Bolton.  Where  do  those  Jetties  show  en  the  map' 
General    PtLLSBxntT.  Here    ( Indicating  1    U   the    north    Jetty,    and 

here  is  the  south  Jetty.  ^     ,  ^^ 

Mr.  CARTER.  Gentlemen,  It  looks  like  that  south  Jetty  runs 
through  the  end  of  the  peninsula.  .w   *  .., 

General  PrLLSBniT  Yes.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  coast 
has  btiilt  out  since  both  of  these  Jetties  were  completed. 

Mr.  COLDKN.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  ask  what  Is  the  depth  ol 
water  in  the  channel? 

Mr  Smtth.  When  dredging  Is  carried  on  in  the  summer,  which 
Is  discontinued  during   the   winter   months.  It   Is  from   26   to   30 

feet. 

The  Ch.iirman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  26  to  30  feet,  and  then  there  is  considerable 
shoaling  in  wintertime,  down  to  about  24  feet. 

The  Chahiman  How  much  draft  Ls  required  for  those  large 
ves,sels  loaded  with  lumber? 

Mr.  Smith    Twenty-eight  feet  and  more. 

The  Chaoiman.  Twenty-eight   feet? 

Mr.  Smh-h  Yes;  28  feet  at  least.  Grays. Harbor  has  develop«»d 
into  one  of  the  leading  lumber  ports  of  the   Pacific  Northwest, 

and 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  ship  draws  28  feet? 

Mr    Smith.  Yes. 

Thf*  Chairman.  Then  you  want  several  additional  feet  added  to 

It  for  safety? 

Mr  Smtth.  Yes.  indeed;  under  the  keel.  In  1927  we  shipped  out 
of  Grays  Harbor  1.500.000.000  feet,  board  measure,  of  lumber,  and 
the  tonnage  lncrea.';ed  from  1.300.000  tor.s  in  1923  to  a  maximum  of 
2.700.000  tons  In  1926.  falling  off  to  480.000  tons  In  1932.  but  In- 
creasing to  676.000  tons  In  1933,  and  I  have  Just  received  the 
flptires  for  1934.  and  It  has  Increased  now  again  to  900  000  tons. 
and  we  expect,  from  the  way  we  are  starting  the  year,  that  It  will 
mount  to  1250  000  and  possibly  1.500.000  tons  this  year.  l>ecau.se 
of  the  increased  commerce — I  Just  had  a  report  on  it,  and  In 
January  we  had  the  highest  shipments  we  have  had  for  4  years — 
since  1931. 

Mr.  CoLDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  Congressman  a 
question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Mr.  Colden. 

Mr.  Colden  At  the  rate  you  are  now  marketing  your  lumber, 
how  long  will  that  timber  supply  last? 

Mr  Smtth.  It  Is  estimated  now  that  we  have,  in  clow  p'oxlmlty 
to  Grays  Harbor,  and  by  practicing  reforestation,  which  wcu'd  be 
manufactured  and  shipped  cut  of  that  harbor.  39.000,000.000  feet, 
consisting  principally  of  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar,  and 
some  pine. 

Mr  Co'..DEN.  You  are  marketing  at  about  the  rate  of  1.000,000.000 
feet  a  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  but  we  are  practicing  reforestation  and  sus- 
talned-yleld  program,  and  those  who  should  know  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  with  that  program  carried  on,  we  can  cut  1.000,- 
000  000  feet  a  year.  Indefinitely. 

Mr  CoLOEN.  Under  whose  auspices  Is  this  reforestation  going  ont 
Mr.  Smtth.  A  part  of  It  Is  In  the  01>Tnplc  National  Forest,  by  the 
Oovernment,  and   by  private  timber  owners. 

The  Ckairacan  How  old  would  the  trees  have  to  be  in  order  to 
be  marketed  for  lumber,  in  reforestation;  do  ycu  know  the  age; 
la  It  40  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  40  years  for  hemlock,  for  pul'jwood  We  are 
developing  a  very  important  pulpwood  industry,  and  we  have  built 
In  Hoqulam,  my  home  city,  a  puip  and  paper  mill,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000,000.  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  mills  In  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  expecting  to  have  another  mill  constructed  In  Aber- 
deen, probably.  We  have  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  hem* 
lock  pulpwood  in  that  territory. 

The  Chairman.  What  type  of  paper  does  that  make? 
Mr.  Smith.  Well,  It  makes  a  very  high  grade  of  book  and  sta- 
tionery paper,  and  Hammermill  Bond  paper  Is  made  in  the  Ho- 
qulam plant  of  the  Grays  Harbor  Pulp  &  Papwr  Co;  and  now 
they  have  been  experimenting  and  they  are  making  rayon  very 
EUCcessXully. 

Mr.  DoNDCRO.  Do  I  understand  that  you  want  theae  two  Jetties 
reconstructed  ? 
Mr.  Smtth.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoNOERO    I  notice  the  district  engineer  advises  against  that. 
He  says  dredging  would  be  far  cheaper,  does  he  not? 
Mr.  Smith.  He  does  In  regard  to  the  north  Jetty,  Mr.  E>oni>ero. 
The  Chairman.  The  division   engineer  and   the   t>oard   all   ruled 
against  him. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  he  was  in  doubt  about  the  north  Jetty.  He  rec- 
ommended the  reconstruction  of  the  south  Jetty  and  to  extend  It 
1  mile,  which  would  cost  over  $4,000,000.  which  would  be  Just 
about  the  equivalent  of  what  this  project  would  cost  that  is  now 
reconunended  by  the  board,  to  reconstruct  both,  to  an  elevation  of 
16  feet,  without  extending  them. 

Mr.  Cou>XN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  this  question:  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  the  Jetties  to  an  additional  height? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Jetties  now  have  been  lieaten 
down  by  the  sea  until  they  afford  but  little  protection,  as  sliown 
la  the  engineer's  reports. 


Mr.  Colden   Your  Idea  Is  to  raise  them,  then? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes;  to  16  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  water  run  over  them,  the  waves  run 
over  them? 

Mr.  Smith  They  do  In  some  places.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  some 
times  of  the  year,  and,  of  course,  the  sand — a  deplorable  feature 
of  the  present  situation  Is,  that  the  sand  washes  through  and  fills 
up  the  channel,  bfcau.se  these  Jetties  do  not  serve  their  designed 
purpose   now.   and   do   not  exclude   the   sand   from   the   channel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  wash  the  sand  over  the  top  of  the 
Jetties? 

Mr.  Smtth.  They  do;  yes. 

Mr.  Carter  Would  the  new  Jetty  be  built  In  the  same  alignment 
es  the  old.  and  would  the  old  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  new? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well.  I  think  that  Is  really  an  engineering  question 
that  General  Pillsbury  could  answer. 

General  Pillsbitiy.  Yes. 

Mr    Carter.  So  you  would  have  that  old  foundation  still? 

Mr.  Smith    Yes;   we  would. 

Mr.  Carter.  Did  not  the  Rivers  and  Harlwrs  Board  of  the  War 
Department  vLsit  thi.s  harbor  about  a  year  ago? 

Mr  Smith.  They  did.  yes;  and  they  made  a  personal  inspection 
at  that  time,  before  makmg  their  favorable  recommendation  of 
the  project. 

Mr.  Carter.  What  is  that  river  we  see  on  the  map  running  into 
the  head  of  the  bay;    Is  that  the  Chehalls  River? 

Mr.  Smtth    That  is  the  Chehalis  River;  yes. 

Mr.  Carter  I  have  heard,  at  various  times,  something  about  a 
canal  across  that  peninsula,  would  It  take  off  from  this  bay.  or  the 
Grays  Harbor  region,  a  canal  from  Columbia  River  to  Pugct  Sjund? 

Mr  Smtth  It  would.  It  would  go  from  Grays  Harbor  to  Pu^et 
Sound,  from  Grays  Harbor  to  Wlllapa  Harbor,  and  from  Willapa 
Harbor  to  the  Columbia  River. 

Mr.  Carter.  Would  It  go  up  the  Chehalls  River;  would  that  he 
the  direction  It  would  take,  or  do  you  know,  or  has  It  been  sur- 

veved? 

Mr  Smith  It  ha.s,  by  engineers  of  the  State  canal  commission, 
but  would  not  affect  this  project. 

Mr.  Carter  No.  no,  I  appreciate  that,  but  I  was  wondering  if 
you  knew  about  It. 

Mr.  EtoNDERo  What  would  be  the  population  of  the  territory 
around  Grays  Harbor? 

Mr.  Smtth  The  surrounding  population  is  80,000,  and  Aberdeen 
is  the  largest  city,  which  has  a  population  of  about  22,000,  and 
Hoqulam  has  about    12,000. 

The  Chairman    Where  are  they  located  on  that  map  there? 
Mr   Smtth   They  are  located  there  (Indicating  on  the  map),  right 
on  the  harbor. 

Mr.  DoNDFRo  Have  local  Interests  been  contributing  anything 
toward  past  Improvement  of  the  harbor? 

Mr.  Smith    They    have    spent.    In    dredging    the    inner    channel, 
over  $800,000  -  the  port  of  Grays  Harbor  has. 
Mr.  DoNDERo   Over  what  period  of  years? 

Mr.  Smith  That  Is  since  1919.  and  they  have  spent,  to  provide 
turning  basins,  an  additional  $600,000,  over  $600,000.  and  the  port 
of  Grays  Harbor  has  built  a  terminal  costing  an  additional  $600.- 
000.  The  local  taxpayers  have  contributed  nearly  $2,000,000  to 
that  project. 

Mr.  DoNDERo    There  Is  a  port  commission  there,  is  there  not? 
Mr    Smith     Yes;    the  Port  of  Grays  Harbor. 
The  Chairman    Well,    that    Is    pretty   good    cooperation. 
Mr.  Smith    I   think  It  Is,  Mr.  Chairman,  considering  the  size  of 
the  communities. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  your  lumi>er  go.  export  or  import? 
Mr.  Smith    Well,  it  is  both  export  and  domestic.     You  might  be 
interested   in   the   figures  on   that. 

From  the  last  leport.  the  1934  report,  showing  the  out-bound 
lumber  ships  from  Gravs  Harbor,  we  shipped  to  California  71.- 
207.181  feet;  to  Pupet  Sound.  Wash..  6.000.000  feet;  China.  56.861.000 
feet;  to  Japan.  68.583.000  feet;  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
11.211.000  feet;  the  east  coast  of  South  America.  1,850.000  feet; 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  41.619,000  feet;  the  east  coast 
of  Canada,  2.083.000  feel;  to  Europe,  15,531.000  feet;  Australia, 
4210.000   feet. 

The  vessel  tonnage  of  lumber  shipments  In  1934  was  736,376 
tons,  and  there  were  282  vessels  that  transported  that  lumber 
out  of  Grays  Harbor. 

Mr.    DONDERO.  Mr.    Smith,    what    is    the    nearest    port    to    Grays 
Harbor  of  any   large  size? 
Mr.  Smith    Willapa  Harbor. 
Mr.  Dondero.  How  far  Is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Seventeen  miles.  We  have  had  a  tremendous  de- 
velopment. I  think,  in  vessel  tonnage  and  cargo  from  Grays 
Harbor  since  the  port  was  established.  Justifying  all  of  the  expendi- 
tures that  have  been  made  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
recommendations  that  the  United  States  Army  engineers  have 
made  In  the  past,  and  which  I  think  indicates  also  the  action 
this  committee  has  been  taking  from  time  to  time,  because  every 
time  we  have  made  an  Improvement  we  have  had  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  in  commerce,  until  when  conditions  were  normal, 
starting  from  1924  down  to  1929.  we  were  shipping  In  tonnage 
considerably  over  1.000.000  tons  each  year  In  cargo,  and  in  feet, 
board  measure,  of  lumber,  considerably  in  excess  of  l.OOO.OOO.OOO 
feet  each  year  during  those  years,  from  1934  to  1929.  including 
1929. 


The  Ch.\irman.  Can  you  give  us  some  illustration  of  what  l.OOO.- 
OOO.OOO feet  of  lumber  is?    What  is  a  large  ship  cargo;  how  many 

feet? 

Mr  Smtth.  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  did  not  hear  your 
question. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  know — or  I  do  not  know— how  much 
a  billion  feet  of  lumber  is.     That  means  a  foot  square  and  an  inch 
thick,  dees  It   not? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Tlie   Chairman.  How    many   feet   ordinarily   constitutes   a   ship's 
cargo,  or  can  j'ou  give  us  any  Idea  of  that? 
Mr.  Smith.  I  may  have  some  figures  on  It. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  overage  weight  of  a  shipload  of  that 
lumber;   what  does  it  weigh? 

Mr.  Smfth.  In  shipping  to  California  we  had  a  cargo  of  71,000,- 
000  feet  In  91  vessels.  Tliat  would  be  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  feet  to  a  vessel,  so  a  billion  feet  might  require  a  fleet  of  a 
thousand  ships  of  that  cargo  shipment. 

Mr.  Colden.  Mr    Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington a  question? 
The  Chairman.  Yes.  Mr.  Colden. 

Mr.  Colden  What  are  the  possibilities  for  farming  and  dairying 
and  fruit  raising  In  the  area  adjHcent  to  Grays  Harbor? 

Mr.  Smtth.  They  are  very  good,  and  there  is  considerable  dairy- 
ing carried  on  now  In  Graj-s  Harbor  County  and  in  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  poultry  raising  and  vegetable  and  fruit  growing,  and 
we  have  considerable  fishing  and  fish  canning  In  that  Immediate 
vicinity. 

Mr    Colden.  Are  you  shipping  out  any  of  these  products? 
Mr.   Smith.  We   are  shipping  some  of  these  products;    yes.    Of 
course,  our  principal  Item  is  lumber. 
The    Chairman.  Lumber    and    pulp? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carter.  Do  you  ship  any  shingles? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  ship  some  shingles  to  California:  yes,  Mr.  Carter, 
and  considerable  quantities  to  other  points. 

Tlie  Chairman    How  long  has  the  paper  mill  been  In  operation? 
Mr    Smtth.  Four  years  I  think. 
The  Chairman.  Has  It  shipped  out  anything  yet? 
Mr.  Smith    It  has  shipped  considerable.     I  think  I  can  give  you 
the  figures.  Mr.  Chairman.     The  water  shipments  of  Grays  Harbor 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  amounted  to  21.365  tons  In  1930.  23,413  tons  In 
1931,  and    16.085  tons  In   1932.     They  employed  506  persons. 

We  have  71  sawmills  and  woodworking  plants  and  31  logging 
camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Grays  Harbor;  and  in  normal  times,  they 
have  6,000  persons  employed,  and  the  pay  roll  is  over  $20,000,000, 
the  value  of  products  over  $.^.000,000. 

Mr.  DoNDERO.  Have  you  rail  facilities  there? 

Mr.  Smtth.  We  have  three  railroads.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  Chicago,  MUwaukee  &  St,  Paul,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  the  Oregon  &  Washington. 

Mr.  DoNDERo.  All  of  the  products  of  this  locality  do  not  go  out  by 
water? 

Mr.  Smtth.  No;  they  do  not;  but  they  do,  mostly, 
Mr.  DoNDERo.  Some  are  shipped  by  rail? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes;  some  are  .shipped  by  rail,  that  is  very  true. 
The  Chairman.  I  presume  everything  for  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  United  States  goes  by  water? 
Mr.  Smith.  It  does. 

Mr.  Carter  Everything  that  cannot  be  shipped  by  water  Is  shipped 
by  rail;  and  everything  that  can  be  shipped  by  water  is  shipped  by 
water.  I  imagine? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  It  is  shipped  by  water,  if  possible.  Of  course,  the 
largest  percentage  of  cur  products  are  shipped  by  water. 

Mr.  Dondero  What  Is  the  amount  of  the  Government's  invest- 
ment In  this  harbor  now? 

Mr.  Smtth  I  think,  altogether,  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 
The  Jetties  originally  cost  $2,750,000,  I  think. 

I  submit  to  the  committee  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
engineers  should  be  adopted  by  the  committee.  I  think  there  are 
very  few  projects  that  possess  the  merit  that  this  project  does. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Bolton,  which  he  made  yesterday  In  regard  to  the  Importance 
of  the  commerce  and  tonnage  In  any  harbor  as  a  Justification  for 
an  appropriation  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  think  that 
should  be  the  test,  and  certainly  we  can  meet  that  test  In  regard 
to  this  project,  because  we  know  that  we  have  had  the  commerce 
In  the  past,  and  we  know  we  are  going  to  have  It  In  the  future 

Mr  DoNDERO  And  if  this  committee  does  not  grant  your  request, 
you  can  go  into  the  Public  Works  Administration  and  get  it 
anvhow? 

Mr  Smtth.  I  might  say  that  the  present  status  of  this  project 
is  that  It  has  already  been  recommended  to  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration by  General  Markham,  and  last  July,  after  we  had  had 
the  reports  from  the  district  and  division  engineers  and  the  Board, 
and  the  general  himself  recommended  the  project,  It  was  sent  to 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  where  It  has  been  pending  ever 
since,  but,  of  course,  I  would  like  to  have  it  adopted  by  this  com- 
mittee and  have  It  Included  in  our  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill, 
Mr.  DONDERO.  Tliat  is  the  report,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  the 
question. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes;   that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Bolton    Grays  Harbor  Is  one  of  the  important  ports  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Is  It  not? 
Mr.  Smith.  It  is;  yes. 
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Mr    EOT  TON    Can   you  put   In   th«  >*«"<»  .i»»««V?<'""*^   *"^ 
paid    and  also  the  lnt«?rnal -revenue  taxes  paid  by  the  »*»*«, 

Mr    SniTH    I  wUl  be  glad  to  do  that,  and  If  there  are  no  further 
'quetiions   I  desire  to  conclude  and  thank  the  conunlttee. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows) 
Jnternal-revcnue  collections  in  State  of  Washinffton.  fiscal   years 
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The  Chaikmak.  Gentlemen.  If  there   Is  no  further  question  of 
Mr   SMn-H.  we  will  hear  General  PUlsbury. 

STATEMENT    OF    MHO      GIN     CCORCE    B     MLLSBtJBT.    ASSISTANT    CHIET    OF     ■ 
KNCINEXKS.    UNnXD    STATES    ARMY  I 

General  Pn-LssruT    Grays  Harbor  Is  one  of  the  Important  harbors    | 
of   the   Northwest       It    was   Improved   by    the   construction   of   two 
jett'es     one    of    which    Is    about    33    years    old.    completed    about 
33  years  ago.  and  the  other  of  which  was  completed  some  22  years 

Btro 

Thoee  Jetties  have  been  beaten  down  by  the  sea  until  they  are 
no  longer  effective.  In  the  report  presented  to  this  committee 
In  1927  we  considered  very  fully  the  advisability  of  restoring 
the  Jetties,  but  considered  that  it  would  be  better  to  attempt 
to  maintain  the  entrance  channel  by  continuous  dredging,  at  an 
e.stimated  cost  of  WSCOOO  That  dredging  has  failed  to  secxire 
a  safe  ch-innel  for  the  entrance  of  large  vessels,  and  with  the 
proprt>8.«^ive  deterioration  of  the  Jetties,  the  department  Is  now 
convinced  that  the  proper  method  la  to  Incur  the  larger  cost  of 
rebuilding  them  and  raising  them. 

Mr    CoLDEN.  Mr    Chairman,  may   I   ask  the   general  a  question? 

The  Chaieman.  Yes. 

Mr  CoLDEN.  General,  how  do  you  propose  to  prevent  the  sand 
from  drifting  through  the  Jetties? 

General  Piu-sBtniT  The  JetUes  are  very  massive,  reaching  to  a 
height  of  16  feet  above  low  water,  and  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  sand  wUl  not  go  through  a  we  11 -constructed  Jetty. 

Mr    CoLDEN   That  Is.  you  have  got  to  block  the  openings. 

General  Piulsbtjet.  Yes;  they  are  to  be  built  very  compactly. 

The  CHAiEMAN.  OenUemen,  when  this  work  Is  completed,  how  wUl 
th#  JetUes  compare  with  what  they  were  when  they  were  originally 
completed? 

General  Pillsbttet.  They  will  b«  higher. 

The  Ckaieman    Higher? 

Opneral  Pili-sbuet.  Yes;  the  original  Jetty  on  the  north  side  was 
brought  up  to  an  elevation,  upon  high  tide,  of  about  9  feet  above 
low  water  The  south  Jetty  was  brought  up  only  to  mldtlde,  which 
would  be  an  elevation  of  about  4'i  feet,  and  it  Is  now  proposed  to 
raise  it  up  to  16  feet  above  low  water,  ox  about  7  or  8  feet  above  high 
tide. 

Mr.  CoLDEN    Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  general  a  question? 

The  Cmaieman    Yes. 

Mr  CoLOKN   Where  would  you  secure  your  rock  for  building  those 

Jetties? 

General  PniSBUET.  It  Is  secured  from  the  back  coBntry. 

Mr   CoiJJE>f.  Broiight  in  by  rail? 

General  Puxsbuet.  Brought  in  by  rail;  yes.  There  are,  within  the 
region,  good  rock  quarries. 

Mr  SMrrH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  an  interruption.  I 
might  aay  there  la  rock  available  In  Lewis  Cotuity.  and  Thurston 
Ccunty.  from  whence  some  of  the  rock  that  was  used  originally  was 
brought. 

The  Chaieman.  How  far  Is  that  away? 

Mr  Smh-h.  Mayfleld,  In  Lewis  County.  Is  about  60  miles  from 
Grays  Harbor,  and  Tenino.  in  Thtirston  County,  Is  about  70  miles, 
and  there  are  rail  connections  to  both  of  those  points,  from  which 
seme  of  this  rock  would  come,  and  perhaps  closer  in  Qrays  Harbor 
Ccuntj. 


Mr   Carthi   Mr   Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  cf  the  general? 

S^c'S^o'dme  ^^eS'^Govemment  buUd  the  first  Jetties 
originally.  General? 

S"'^!!n^^Tou^know  the  approximate  co.^t  cf  the   Jetties? 
^ne^rS^^T    »2.750,000      The  report,  beginning  with  pag5 
1360    g™es  the  report  on  Grays  Harbor  and  the  bar  entry. nee. 

Mr,  Ca™    Oh^es;   I  see      And  the  total  amount  appropriated 
to  June  30    1934.  there,  is  55.613.000?  .,.,.», 

6??eral  Pii-i^BritT    Yes;  a  large  amount  has  been  spent  for    ho 
maintenance  of  the  channel.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  Jetties. 
Mr   DoNDEKO.  May  I  ask  the  general  a  question? 
The  Chairman    Yes.  ,        ,, 

Mr    DoNDEKO    I  a.'^k.  Do  the  engineers.  In  the  general  pol'cy  ns 
to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of   the   channel,   consider   what   thty 
believe  Is  proper  or  excessive,   or  does  it   depend  on   the   localltj? 
General  PnxsBTTRT    I  think  It  depends  on  the  locality. 
Mr.  DONDERO    There  is  no  general   rule? 

General  Ptllsbtjey.  No:  there  are  two  aspects  to  that.  After  tho 
improvement  has  been  undertaken  and  the  Industry  established 
on  a  waterway,  we  consider  It  our  duty  to  maintain  the  chann-1 
as  long  as  the  commerce  Is  carried  on  It.  even  though  it  may  not 
be  fully  economically  Justified,  until  Congress  directs  the  aban- 
donment of  the  project,  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  a  railroad 
is  required  to  maintain  a  branch  line,  even  though  that  branch 
line  may  not  return  a  profit 

I  do  tiot  think  that  we  would  have  the  authority  to  discontinue 
a  public  utility  as  long  as  it  is  in  use.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
locality,  any  more  than  a  railroad  has  the  right  to  dlsconUnue  a 
branch  line  without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 

Also  there  are  projects  which  do  not  return  an  adequate  sum. 
but  they  are  in  use.  and  until  Congress  has  directed  the  abandon- 
ment we  consider  it  cur  duty  to  maintain  them. 

Then  It  depends  a  ereat  deal  upon  the  value  of  the  commerce. 
A  port  shipping,  we  will  say.  refrigerated  food  -a  small  commerce 
of  50,000  tons  might  mean  a  very  great  saving  in  the  transporta- 
tion costs, 

Mr  Bolton  But  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  said  It 
would  be  ready  to  proceed  simUarly  to  the  way  a  railroad  asks 
for  It? 

General  PiLLSBtJRT.  Yes;  various  recommendations  have  been 
made  to  Congress  for  th?  abandonment  of  projects,  but  few  of 
them  have  been  abandoned.  There  were  some,  some  years  ago. 
that  were  abandoned 

Mr.  Bolton,  Figuring  the   maximum   tonnage  of  4.000.000   tons 
per  year,  there  would  be  a  maintenance  of  at)out  5  cenU  a  ton? 
General  Pillsbuet,  Yes. 

Mr    Bolton,  Compared   to   the   Great   Lakes   rate   of    2    mills.   It 
I    seems  high,  does  It  not? 
1        General  PiLLSBtrar,  It  Is  high;  yes. 

Mr  Bolton,  Or  In  connecuon  with  the  Ml.<«is8lppl  at  20  cents 
a  ton? 

General  PrLLSBVRT,  Yes;  but  of  course  the  value  of  the  product 
that  Is  transported  will  run,  I  suppose,  somewhere  about  tSO  a 
ton  for  this  lumber. 

Mr.  Carter.  Obviously,  from  the  record,  you  do  not  fl^rure  on 
any   maintenance  of   tliese   breakwaters,   or   Jetties,   do   you? 

General  Pillsbi-ry,  After  they  have  been  built  up  as  proposed, 
we  expect  that  they  will  be  very  permanent  and  that  very  little 
maintenance  will  be  required. 

The  north  Jetty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  was  built 
to  approximately  what  we  propose  here.  It  has  l>een  20  yeara 
Since  It  was  built,  and  it  has  not  deteriorated  at  all  Those  Jetties 
where  the  waves  break  over  are  subject  to  very  material  disinte- 
gration. 

Mr    Cartes,  And  that  Is  the  way  you  account  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  present  Jetties? 
General  Puxset-ey.  Yes 
Mr,  Cabtee   These     others    being     high,     16    feet     above     high 

water 

General  PnxsBtJEY,  They  will  not  be  subject  to  the  particular 
deterioration  that  those  low  Jetties  were, 

Mr.  Cakter.  Although  there  may  be  some  from  time  to  time? 
General   PTLLSBtJEY.  There   might   be    some;    yes;    from   time    to 
time. 

The  Cmaieman    My  Impression   is  that  the  Jetties  at  Galveston. 
for   Instance,    require   very   little   mamtenance.    In   the    absence    of 
hurricanes:    is  that  correct.  General? 
General  Pillsbcthy.  Very  little. 

The  Chaieman  Yes;  and  you  do  not  have  these  hurricanes  on 
the  west  coast,  but  you  have  heavy  sea-s? 

General  Pilusbury,  We  have  very   rough  seas  out  there. 


RrvES  and  Harboe  Bill 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee   on   Rivers   and   Harbors, 

Washington.  D    C.  May   2.   1934. 
The  committee  this  day  met.  Hon.  Joseph  J,  Mansfizlo  (chatr- 
I)    presiding. 

GRAYS    harbor    AND    CHEHAT.TS    RZVEE,    WASH. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  before  us  the  Grays  Harbor 
project.  In  the  district  of  Mr.  Siuth,  who  la  a  member  of  the 
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committee.     Do  you  wish  to  make  a  statement  In  regard  to  this 

project,  Mr.  Smith? 

■tatement  or  hon    juartin  f,  sMrm.  a  exfresentattve  in  congress 

FROM    the   state   OF   WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Smith  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  Just  a  brief 
statement  before  yielding  to  General  Plllsbury  to  answer  any 
questions  that  the  members  of  the  committee  may  see  fit  to  as»k. 
Grays  Harbor  In  normal  times  Is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
Important  lumber  porU  in  the  United  States,  and  the  two  princi- 
pal cities  of  Hoquiam  and  Aberdeen  are  located  on  Grays  Harbor. 
I  live  m  Hoqniam,  the  smaller  of  the  two  cities,  which  has  a 
population  of  approximately  13.000  or  14.000,  and  Aberdeen  has  a 
population  of  about  23.000.  Altogether  the  population  of  the 
Immediate  tributary  territory  Is  close  to  85.000. 

The  port  of  Grays  Harbor  has  been  established  for  over  20  years, 
and  the  channel  has  been  steadily  deepened  from  a  depth  of 
probably  18  feet  to  the  present  depth  of  31  feet  In  the  bay  channel 
and  the  present  objective  of  28  feet  In  the  Inner  channel.  The 
ccet  of  maintenance  of  the  Inner  channel  has  been  defrayed  by 
local  interests  since  1919  In  addition  to  the  large  expenditures 
made  for  ImprovemenU  and  terminals.  The  port  of  Grays  Harbor 
Is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  Inner  channel.  There  has  been 
a  steady  increase  of  commerce,  and  maintenance  of  the  Inner 
channel  Is.  of  course,  absolutely  necessary.  Our  port  oflUcials. 
lar^e  shippers,  and  Industrial  and  bxisiness  Interests  Justly  feel 
that  this  burden  should  be  now  assumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  would  now  prefer  that  General  Plllsbury  answer  any  questions 
In  regard  to  technical  phases  of  the  project. 

Mr  CoLDEN  I  nould  like  to  ask  you  to  repeat  the  amount  of  the 
Investment  made  by  thofe  cities. 

General  Pill5burt    Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  C<ilden    It  has  been  a  municipal  enterprise? 

General  Piiijsbury.  It  Is  a  pert  district.  I  think  It  is  supported. 
as  most  districts  are.  by  taxes  on  the  property  beneflted,  and  also 
by  revenue  from  the  port  facilities  which  they  furnish. 

Mr  CoLDEN  May  I  ask  you  to  what  extent  the  Government  has 
cooperated? 

General  Pn.iJiBtrRY.  The  Government  has  cooperated  by  providing 
the  channel  over  the  ocean  bar  which  affords  access  to  the  bay.  and 
the  local  Interests  have  enlarged  the  channel  in  the  upper  bay  to 
afford  access  for  deep-draft  ocean  vessels  to  those  lumber  ports. 

Mr  Martin  It  is  proposed  for  the  Government  to  take  over  what 
has  been  dene  locally? 

General  Pillsdury,  Yes,  sir:  the  maintenance  of  the  channel 

Mr  Martin,  And  relieve  the  local  Interests  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  channel? 

General  Pillsbury.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Tlie  port  district  has  expended  as  much  as  $800,000 
to  date 

Mr  M.ARTIN    How  can  they  stand  that? 

Mr.  Smith    It  is  raised  by  local  taxation. 

Mr   Green    They  want  the  Government  to  assume  that? 

Mr  Smith  No;  they  want  the  Government  to  assume  »58.000  In 
addition  to  the  present  maintenance  cost. 

General  Ptllsbttbt.  That  Is  the  amount  estimated  In  addition  to 
the  main  chrinnel. 

Mr   Green,   You  do  not  mean  $800,000  annually,  do  you? 

Mr,  Smith    No;  they  have  spent  that  much  to  date, 

Mr  Martin    How  much  altof;ether  has  been  expended  locally? 

Mr   Smith,  Several  million  dollars. 

Mr  Green,  It  Is  l)elleved  that  the  Government  will  have  to  spend 
how  much  every  year? 

General  Pillsbury.  $58,000  is  estimated  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  inner  channel 

Mr    DeRoien.  It  is  $58,000  over  the  present  cost. 

General  Pillsbury.  Yes,  sir.  The  present  cost  of  maintaining 
the  channel  over  the  bar  is  $212,000  per  annum,  and  if  we  take  over 
the  maintenance  of  the  Interior  channel  to  the  head  of  the  bay. 
the  cost  will  be  Increased  by  $58,000. 

The  commerce  ranged  from  1931  to  somewhat  over  2,000,000  tons 
per  annum  over  tlie  bar.     For  1931  It  was  about  1.000.000  tons. 

Mr    DeRouen.  I  see  that  for  1926  It  was  over  4,000.000  tons. 

General  Pillsbury.  I  think  that  probably  Included  logs,  as  well 
as  the  amount  that  went  over  the  bar  In  deep-draft  ships. 

Mr.  Martin,  How  much  water  do  you  have  over  the  bar? 

General  Pillsbury  About  28  feet.  In  summer,  when  it  Is 
dredged,  it  is  over  30  feet,  but  during  the  winter,  when  the  dredge 
cannot  operate  on  account  of  the  swells  of  the  North  Pacific, 
Which  are  considerable.  It  shoals  up  somewhat.  They  Ktart  In  again 
about  this  tune  and  dredge  the  channel  out.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  I  believe,  it  is  about  26  or  28  feet. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  mentioned  the  port  district,  and  stated  that 
they  derived  revenue  from  taxation.  Is  there  any  tax  levied  on 
the  tonnage  In  the  harbor?  Is  that  the  principal  source  of  this 
revenue,  or  for  any  portion  of  it? 

Mr,  Saiith.  No;  it  U  raised  by  local  taxation.  It  Is  direct  prop- 
erty levy. 

llr.  Parsons,  It  Is  not  a  rate  charge  or  tariff  charge? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  property  owners  have  to  pay  the  tax. 

Mr.  DoNDERo.  What  ratp  of  taxation  does  this  port  district  have 
to  Impose  to  ral.«  that  money,  per  thcusand  dollars? 

Mr    SMrrH.  Several  mills. 

Mr,  Martin    Is  it  not  more  than  that? 


Mr,  Smtth.  I  would  not  be  certain.  Last  year  I  think  It  was 
about  4  mills. 

Mr,  Beiter.  What  would  be  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  to 
raise  $800,000  at  that  rate?  What  U  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property? 

General  Pillsbury,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  $800,000  was 
raised  by  a  bond  Issue,  without  doubt.  It  was  expended  In  deep- 
ening the  channel,  and  also  In  providing  for  those  anchorages  at 
the  termini  in  those  towns. 

Mr.  Smith,  That  U  correct. 

Mr,  Green.  If  the  tax  district  has  had  to  raise  $800  000,  how  can 
we  maintain  It  for  $58,000? 

General  Pillsbury.  They  started  out  with  a  channel  18  feet 
deep,  and  they  have  enlarged  It  to  26  feet.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  holding  what  we  have. 

Mr.  Green.  In  other  words,  a  part  of  that  stun  went  for  Im- 
provements and  a  part  of  It  for  maintenance? 

General  Pillsbury,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Green.  That  Is,  a  part  of  the  $800,000? 

General  Pillsbltiy.  Yes;  quite  a  considerable  portion  of  It  went 
for  Improvements. 

Mr.  Smith,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  the 
only  part  of  the  sum  that  Is  for  maintenance  of  the  Inner  channel 
Is  the  $58,000  per  annum,  which  we  are  asking  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assume. 

(Thereupon,  after  some  time  spent  In  executive  session,  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  to  meet  tomorrow,  Tuesdcy,  May  2.  1933,  at  9:30 
o'clock  a.  m.) 

Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

OF  NKVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1940 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  make  of 
record,  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers  as  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Dr.  Sayers  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers. 

He  was  virtually  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
14  years,  during  which  he  was  detailed  to  the  Bureau  from 
the  Public  Health  Service.  He  became  chief  of  the  Safety 
and  Health  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  was  Identi- 
fied with  its  outstanding  success  that  has  received  generous 
national  recognition  from  miners  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

In  this  service  Dr.  Sayers  directed  one  of  the  largest 
groups  of  Bureau  ol  Mines  employees,  including  thoee 
engaged  in  health  research,  mine  safety,  mine  rescue  and 
flrst-ald  training.  With  Bureau  engineers  he  personally 
went  underground  in  a  large  number  and  variety  of  mines, 
collecting  data  and  conducting  studies  upon  the  deleterious 
effects  of  rock  dust,  humidity,  high  temperature,  mine  gases, 
and  gases  produced  from  explosives.  His  research  con- 
cerned with  the  health  and  safety  of  miners  led  to  his 
establishment  of  clinics  in  mining  camps  for  the  detection, 
study,  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  silicosis.  Some 
of  these  clinics  are  now  permanently  maintained  by  State 
or  local  authorities,  assisted  by  mining  companies.  In  these 
activities  Dr.  Sayers  gained  knowledge  of  many  mining 
operations  and  made  many  friends  among  miners  and 
operators. 

Dr.  Sayers  had  been  a  physical  chemist  before  he  became 
a  doctor.  This  proved  of  value  In  much  of  the  work  de- 
scribed and  also  in  experiments  for  the  use  of  helium  in 
compressed  atmospheres  to  be  breathed  by  men.  such  as 
tunnelling,  caisson  work,  deep-sea  diving,  and  escape  from 
sunken  submarines. 

Thp  qualifications  of  Dr.  Sayers  are  nonpolitical.  He 
has  played  an  important  part  in  mining.  He  knows  the 
field,  the  background,  and  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.    He  is  experienced  as  a  Government  administrator. 

Mr.  Ickes  deserves  commendation  for  making  this  non- 
political  appointment  to  a  position  where  the  qtialifications 
of  Dr.  Sayers  are  obviously  s^uiiable. 
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Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered over  the  radio  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  LMrs. 
Bolton ) : 

Birthdays   are   wonderful   days — full    of   gay  laughter,   of   happy 
■lnf;atherlng  of  relatives  and  friends.    They  are  days  of  eager  antici- 
pation  of   what   is   to  come — of   quiet   consideration   of   what   has 
been— that  the  years  ahead  may  be  rich  with  the  fruit  of  under- 
Btandlnp. 

We  are  here  to  celebrate — not  a  first  birthday,  nor  a  sixteenth, 
nor  a  twenty-first.  No;  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  have  been 
pa.saed  through  by  our  birthday  child  and  the  wonderful  middle 
years  are  coming  up  above  the  horizon. 

We.  who  are  members  and  friends  of  this  Instructive  Visiting 
Nurse  Society  of  Washington,  are  met  here  together  to  proclaim 
this  anniversary  day  when  our  society  is  reborn  into  new  life, 
the  deepened,  enriched  life  of  full  maturity,  for  life — we  have  been 
told     but   begins  at   40. 

Forty  years.  And  who  knows  Just  how  long  was  the  prenatal 
period  that  preceded  this  birth?  For  nothing  in  all  the  world  Just 
happens  suddenly  out  of  nowhere 

Who  can  count  the  men  and  women  who  dreamed  of  a  world 
without  pain,  a  world  where  all  children  laugh,  where  the  old  folic 
Sit  smiling  their  wisdom  to  the  sun,  and  youth  sings  Its  way  into 
productive  maturity?  Were  they  not  all  precursors  of  todays 
programs  cf  public  health?  Who  knows  the  birth  pangs  suffered 
by  those  who  sent  the  ftrst  nurse  on  her  way?  And  who  cares? 
For  like  all  mothers,  once  the  babe  is  safely  here,  the  agony  be- 
comes the  glory  of  a  deeper  understanding. 

But  let  us  pause  a  moment  and  give  thanks  for  those  whose 
dreams  lx)re  .such  fair  fruit,  asking  that  we  be  given  wisdom  to 
keep  faith   with   them. 

They  were  but  a  small  band  of  courageous  people  who  dared  to 
take  hold  of  their  vision,  shape  it.  discipline  it,  meet  its  discour- 
agements, and  offer  Us  Joys  to  all  who  reached  out  In  poignant 
need.  How  much  we  owe  them.  Yet  they  ask  only  that  we  take 
hold  of  that  same  vision  in  our  turn  and  fashion  it  to  meet  tomor- 
row's  dawn. 

Pt>rty  years  ago  there  were  but  130  visiting  nurses  In  all  these 
United  States.  Most  of  these  had  stepped  out  Into  wholly  un- 
blazed  trails,  without  maps  of  any  sort.  Courageously  they  had 
set  their  feet  upon  the  way  and  kept  their  eyes  upon  the  stars. 
What  courage  It  took. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  what  the  problems  were 
mth  which  they  had  to  cope  in  those  early  days?  They  went 
into  the  homes  of  the  needy  to  give  bedside  care  to  the  sick. 
Many  carried  bags  of  supplies  weighing  30  and  even  40  pounds. 
They  rode  bicycles,  they  walked,  they  rode  in  street  cars.  In  season 
and  out  of  season,  tirelessly  pursuing  their  heartful  way.  And 
at  each  bedside  there  was  more  than  Just  pain  to  be  alleviated. 
more  than  Just  physical  rare  to  be  given.  The  agonized  questions 
of  the  pwtlent  and  of  the  family  had  to  be  answered  as  well: 
••What  docs  It  mean,  nvu^se?"^ — •"I  cant  be  sick,  there  are  the  wife 
and  klds.'^ — ••Oh.  nurse.  I  can^t  leave  my  baby — make  me  well,  oh 
make  me  well!" — "Show  me  how  to  take  care  of  the  baby— he 
frets  so — he  doesn't  eat — he  cries  all  the  time  and  lets  nobody 
sleep  ■• — ••Say  nurse,  look  at  Johnnie — he's  all  brack  out."" 

Natural,  simple  questions — but  what  momentous  portent  was 
theirs,  for  they  had  to  be  answered,  and  the  answering  became 
teaching  and  through  such  teaching  the  b<^.*ilde  n'arslng  of  th« 
first   visiting  nurses  t)ecame  the   public-health   nursing  of   today. 

Have  you  talked  with  some  of  these  pioneer  nurses  and  have 
they  told  you  what  It  was  that  kept  their  courage  high  when  the 
weariness  of  body,  heart,  and  mind  almost  overcame  them? 
Have  you  seen  the  light  come  into  their  faces  when  they  spoke 
of  the  laymen  and  women  with  whom  they  counseled,  with  whom 
they  shared  the  many  problems  of  their  pioneering?  They  were 
not  alone,  they  were  upheld  and  strengthened  by  their  beards— 
for  public-health  nursing,  whether  It  was  called  visiting  nursing, 
community  nursing,  district  nursing,  or  public-health  nursing, 
has  been  since  Its  inception,  the  combined  work  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  laymen. 

I.  who  have  but  lately  become  associated  with  this  splendid  organl- 
Eatlcn.  can  say  with  truth  that  the  board  of  the  Instructive  Visit- 
ing Ntirse  Society  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  Ita  stall  of  78 


nurses  are  Indeed  keeping  faith  with  those  who  made  possible  the 
first  visiting  nurse  in  the  Dl.strict.  You  will  go  far  to  find  finer  co- 
operation, truer  consecration  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  a  higher 
concept  of  community  needs  and  possibilities.  To  be  a  part  of  It. 
though  of  necessity  an  all  too  Inactive  part,  is  one  of  the  rare  privi- 
leges of  my  Washington  life. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  differences  In  thp 
field  of  service  Into  which  the  first  nurses  went  and  that  which  Is 
covered  tod:vy.  They  were  indeed  pioneers,  these  Qrst  women  who 
went  Into  the  homes  of  those  who  were  too  poor  to  go  to  hospital? 
or  to  pay  for  care  in  their  homes.  They  went,  with  no  special 
knowledge  of  community  problems.  Just  to  give  bedside  care.  Tliey 
stayed  to  discover  that  to  teach  a  mother  how  to  care  for  her 
fr.mily.  a  "'little  mother""  to  help,  were  as  essential  as  the  original 
care  of  the  patient  himself.  They  found  that  even  this  care  and 
teaching  did  not  solve  the  problems,  for  these  were  often  due  to 
broken  families,  leaking  roofs,  open  sewers,  unpaid  rents,  inade- 
quate food,  alcohol,  and  drugs. 

They  were  given  oflice  space  with  associated  charity  agents  with 
whom  they  discussed  the  t.inglb'.e  problems  of  their  charges.  Some 
of  these  problems  had  to  be  taken  to  the  police,  others  to  churches, 
to  private  individuals,  to  the  schools,  and  to  the  courts.  Their 
sclut'on  drpeiidf-d  largely  on  the  Ingenuity  of  the  individual  nurse, 
on  her  persistence,  yes,  on  her  faith,  and  the  faith  of  her  board. 

How  different  now!  These  40  years  have  -seen  the  establishment 
of  departments  of  health,  of  out-patient  service  for  obstetrics,  of 
clinics  and  sanatoria,  and  of  the  Federal  Public  Health  S-rvlce,  as 
well.  School  nurses.  Industrial  nurse.s.  and  tuberculosis  nurses 
carry  their  si:eclailzcd  work.  But  the  family's  need  Is  still  the 
unit  from  which  all  public-health  agencies  must  work,  and  toward 
which  all  efforts  must  converge.  The  nurse  is  the  natural  Inter- 
preter, teacher,  friend.  The  care  she  gives  at  the  bedside  Is  tho 
key  to  the  heart,  to  the  confidence  of  the  family.  What  she  tells 
them  they  believe,  for.  has  she  not  shown  them  both  her  skill  and 
her  knowledge?  "Without  the  public-health  nurse,  the  health 
officer  would  be  as  a  man  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to  the  public  he 
must   lead   to   health."" — Haven   Emerson. 

No  plan  that  .separates  the  actual  care  of  the  sick  from  the 
teaching  for  health  could  give  the  results  that  have  been,  and 
must  be  increasingly,  obtained.  Let  us  adjure  all  those  who  are 
in  authority  in  any  and  all  agencies  having  to  do  with  public 
health  to  keep  inviolate  this  combined  service  of  hand,  heart,  and 
mind,  lest  In  an  effort  toward  efQclency  of  organization  the  life 
be  lost 

These  many  changes  that  have  brought  to  our  community  liv- 
ing what  we  al!  like  to  feel  are  more  intelligent  methods  of  meet- 
ing our  prob'ems — our  public-health  departments  of  every  sort 
and  kind — have  bit  by  bit  made  it  appear  that  private  agencies 
such  as  this  splendid  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society  may  no 
longer  be  necessary;  that  more  people  can  be  cared  for  by  State 
and  Federal  agencies.  On  every  hand  there  is  also  a  lessening  of 
private  funds  and  an  Increased  pressure  toward  Government  ab- 
sorption. Probably  much  of  this  is  good.  But  as  there  is  always 
an  Impcrsonalness  about  Government,  there  is  a  very  real  danger, 
for  without  the  nucleus  of  clos*.-  personal  heartfulness  that  lives 
l>est  In  our  private  agencies,  the  light  of  public-health  service  will 
surely  go  out.  Further  Government  agencies  are  dependent  upon 
appropriations,  and  so  are  subject  to  insecurity:  and  men  are 
seldom  free  from  the  temptation  of  misusing  power  given  through 
control  of  funds.  Dare  we  subject  cur  people,  our  sick,  to  the 
results  of  the  possible  in  this  important  field?  Should  we  not 
rather  Insure  the  existence  of  privately  managed  public-health 
nursing  agencies  such  as  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society, 
that  they  may  be  the  living  heart  cf  the  great  body  of  service 
to  our  sick  people? 

I  realize  that  the  relative  merits  of  privately  and  governmentally 
controlled  health  agencies  Is  one  of  the  controversial  questions  of 
today.  I  am  merely  touching  upon  It  as  there  Is  not  time  for  a 
careful  presentation  of  the  m.iny  splendid  arguments  on  both  t;ldes. 
But  I  do  want  to  suggest  that  as  citizens,  we  consider  well  the 
amazing  contribution  made  by  such  agencies  as  this  Instrtictlve 
Visiting  Nurse  Society  before  we  destroy  them.  The  trail  blazing, 
the  experimeiitaiion,  the  clcse  cooperation  between  the  professional 
men  and  women  in  the  active  field  and  the  laity,  is  the  first  step 
to  an  intelligent,  health-minded  public.  I  want  to  urge  that  we 
do  not  thoughtlessly  relinquish  to  Government  thaso  fields  that 
we  as  Americans  held  to  be  not  Just  the  rights,  but  the  responsi- 
bilities of  free  citizenship  Is  It  not  wise  to  preserve  the  so-called 
private  agencies  lest  we  Icse  an  Invaluable  way  by  which  to  prove 
the  values  of  techniques  and  treatments?  Will  there  not  always  be 
need  for  training  grounds,  where,  as  In  all  private  enterprise  the 
Individual  takes  the  risk  cf  the  trial  and  experiment  period  and 
after  proof,  gives  it  to  the  Nation? 

Standing  as  we  do  at  this  Important  milestone  of  our  life  as  a 
health  group,  we  have  no  fear  of  relinquishing  to  other  agencies  such 
parts  of  our  work  as  can  better  serve  the  people  by  such  relin- 
quishment. It  is  as  if  they  were  our  children,  and  we.  their 
parents,  rejoice  that  as  living  arrows  from  a  bow,  they  go  forth  m 
their  own  sirength.  We  are  perhaps  the  bow  which,  as  Kahili 
Gibran  said.  "Gcd  also  loves  "'  In  Its  desire  to  keep  abreast  and 
ahead  cf  community  problems,  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  So- 
ciety has  grown  to  believe  that  wherever  there  Is  sickness  there  is 
the  need  for  nursing  care  and  teaching  service,  regardless  of  in- 
come So  in  addition  to  the  work  among  the  very  poor,  there  has 
been  established  an  hourly  home-pay  service,  baaed  upon  the  need 
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of  the  patient  and  the  ability  to  pay.    This  service  grows  ever  more 
acceptable  as  the  physicians  Introduce  It  to  their  patients. 

In  closing  I  must  speak  of  the  nurse  herself — the  nurse  who  Is 
the  key  to  the  whole  great  structure  of  our  health  services 

Granted  that  money  is  an  essential,  that  methods  for  the  co- 
ordination of  public  and  private  agencies  must  be  worked  out. 
the  service  to  human  beings  Is  the  actuality,  and  that  Is  the  work 
of  the  Individual  nurae.  „-„.,, ^ 

Any  young  woman  choosing  ntirslng  as  her  profession  should 
be  a  happy,  healthy,  serlous-mlnded  creature  with  a  desire  to 
serve  her  fellow  beings,  rather  than  herself.  She  must  be  Intelli- 
gent for  the  actual  knowledge  she  must  have  at  her  command 
Lcreases  with  each  fresh  discovery  In  medicine,  each  change  in 
community  methods.  Her  basic  training  should  challenge  every 
chase  of  her  being— and  the  special  work  she  will  need  to  equ.p 
herself  for  the  public-health  field  cannot  be  belittled 

We  may  have  as  we  do  have,  the  happiest  cooperation  with  the 
Denartment  of  Health,  the  local  hospitals,  the  private  physiciana 
for  our  general  work.  Georgetown,  George  Washington,  and  How- 
ard university.  In  the  care  of  our  mothers  and  babies.  Wc  may 
have  coordinated  our  work  with  that  of  the  tuberculosis,  venereal, 
and  cancer  clinics,  with  the  new  psychiatric  By°"P^^".  ,^!^"; 
mav  be  In  our  structure— but  If  the  nurse  Is  net  of  the  highest 
caUber.  If  she  U  Inadequately  equipped,  we  cannot  function.     Is 

^So  In  the  public-health  field  we  must  help  draw  Into  the  nursing 
schools  young  women  of  high  standards  and  fine  quality.  We  inu^. 
see  to  It  that  the.«=e  schools  are  adequately  financed  so  that  they 
may  give  the  kind  of  basic  training  upon  which  specialized  work 
can  l^  built  And  somehow  wc  who  have  served  these  many  years 
end  know  the  pitfalls  and  dangers  of  a  too-swift  expansion,  we 
must  find  ways  to  convince  those  less  qualified  by  experience  to 
measure  these  dangers,  that  too  much  dilution  ™»"«  .^^^l^f,"^"; 
Tmj  of  the  best  midlclnes.  and  that  buUdlng  too  hastily  will  prove 
to  be  building  upon  the  sands,  .  ,,,_ 

It  is  the  Visiting  nurse  who  sees  tuherculoslB.  cancer,  Byphills, 
cneumonla  In  the  first  curable  stages.  But  she  must  be  trained  to 
Kn£e  them  and  then  must  persuade  the  Individual  to  go  get 
the  help  that  modem  medicine  has  to  give.  It  Is  the  nurse  who 
must  kiow  the  community  agencies  so  weU  that  no  moment  is 
lost   for  thos«  lost  momenU  take  their  toll  In  lives. 

So  here  we  stand  at  this  wonderful  fortieth  milestone  locking 
back,  with  both  pride  and  humility  of  heart,  at  the  work  done; 
looking  forward  with  high  hope  and  fresh  courage  to  whatever  the 

'"wraS^read^to  assume  our  rightful  part  In  whatever  changes 
need  to  be  made  that  ever  m.ore  and  more  people  may  have  health. 
Indeed,  we  are  constantly  reaching  out  Into  the  future  as  >*;e  have 
been  given  light  to  see  it,  adapting  and  readapting  our  methods  to 
the  fkst-mo^^ng  changes  of  this  changing  world.  We  should  be 
faithless  to  the  trust  that  is  ours  did  we  not  move  out  Into  the 
ever-changing  stream  of  todays  living.  Board  members  and  n\i[^es, 
physicians  and  lay  men  and  women  who  help  carry  this  society 
we  all  know  that  underneath  the  surface  of  various  methods  of 
pubUc-health  service*  there  Is  In  every  heart  the  fundamental  de- 
sire to  alleviate  pain,  to  build  health  of  body  and  of  mind  for  every 

*^^S?  on^our  mrufday  let  us  remember  that  nature  builds  slowly 
those  things  which  endure,  and  that  she  makes  ample  preparation 
for  each  fresh  growth— that  as  we  move  forward  we  may  be  build- 
ing surely,  sUongly.  wisely  for  tomorrow's  dawn. 
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HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1940 


TELEGRAMS    IN    OPPOSITION    TO    HARDEN    AMENDMENTS 


St.  PAtJL,  Minn..  April  30,  1940. 

Mast  T.  Norton,  „  ^     _ 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Labor,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: ^  „  -  * 
Representing  an  undupllcated  membership  of  350.000  farm  fam- 
ilies, our  Joint  national  legislative  committee  has  determined  to 
vigorously  oppose  the  Barden  amendments  to  the  Wage  and  Hotir 
Act.  We  consider  these  proposed  amendments  against  public  and 
farmer  interest  Labor  represents  the  bulk  of  the  farmers"  market, 
and   farmers   are   genuinely    interested   in   protecting   low-Income 

wage  earners. 

M.  W.  TWATCKra, 
Chairman.  National  Farmers  Union  Legislative  Committee; 
President,  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperattves. 


Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  telegrams: 

St.  Paiti..  Minn.,  April  30,  1940. 

Maxt  T.  Norton.  „    ^,j- 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor,  House  Office  Building: 
In  harmony  with  our  support  of  low-Income  wage  earners 
throueh  our  opposition  to  Barden  amendments  to  Wage  and  Hour 
Act.  please  advise  our  labor  friends  In  the  House  that  Great  Plains 
wheat  producers  have  suffered  years  of  accumulated  farm  oper- 
atmg  deficits.  Plea«  Insist  wheat  farmers  must  be  protected  by 
Inclusion    In    the    agricultural    parity    appropriation    now    under 

consideration.  

M.  W.  Thatcher, 
Chairman.  National  Farmers  Union  Legislatii>e  Committee; 
President.  National  Federation  of  Gram  Cooperatives. 


The  Monopoly  Threat  in  Chain-Store  Distribution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  1.  1940 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  THEODORE  CHRTSTIANSON  BEFORE  A 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COM- 
MITTEE   

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permission  having  been 
granted,  I  am  inserting  here\^ith  the  testimony  of  the  Hon- 
orable Theodore  Christianson,  former  Member  of  this  House 
and  three  times  the  Republican  Governor  of  Minnesota, 
on  H.  R.  1  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  March  28,  1940: 

So  as  to  clarify  what  I  am  going  to  say,  let  me  explain  at  the 
outset  that  I  have  no  objection  to  chain  stores  as  such.  If  a  man 
cr  group  of  men  have  the  capacity,  the  Initiative,  or  the  good  luck. 
to  be  able  to  operate  two  or  three  or  ten  stores  Instead  of  one  con- 
fining their  operations  to  one  community  and  retaining  their  net 
profits  in  that  community.  I  wish  them  well.  I  wiU  go  further  than 
that-  I  win  say  that  there  Is  no  need  for  Federal  Interference  with 
larger  chains  «)  long  as  they  operate  wholly  within  one  State  and 
thereby    keep    thenielves    within    that    State's    Jurisdiction    and 

^Bu"  while  I  have  no  objection  to  chain  stores  as  such.  I  do  object 
to  monopoly,  whether  In  distribution  or  in  manufacture;  and  I 
object  to  It  particularly  In  distribution  because,  as  J  B^aU  later 
endeavor  to  show,  the  great  danger  of  monopoly  In  this  countn^ 
lies  in  control  of  the  market  rather  than  in  control  of  manufac- 
turing processes. 

POrrNTIAL    MONOPOLT,    TOO 

And  in  order  still  further  to  define  my  terms,  let  me  say  that  by 
"monopoly"  I  mean  not  only  actually  existing  monopoly  but  poten- 
tlal  or  threatened  monopoly.  Actual  monopoly  Is  always  preceded 
by  pStentl^l  monopoly,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  actual  monopo  y 
is  first  to  prevent  potential  monopoly.  We  need  to  lofk  the 
barn  door  before  the  horse  is  stolen."  This,  as  I  ^^,^1  ^^^er  show, 
we  have  failed  to  do  either  in  the  Sherman  law  or  In  the  CTayton 
Act,  but  can  accomplish  by  the  means  we  are  now  considering 

The  courts  have  recognized  the  distinction  between  actual  and 
Dot?ntlal duopoly;  they  have  held  that  it  Is  not  necessary, 
murder  to  JusUfy  a  law  designed  to  curb  monopoly  to  prove 
e?ther  that  monopoly  is  an  accomplished  fact  or  that  It  threatens 
fmn^nently^  b^me  such.  It  Is  sufQclent  that  the  practices 
Lnrsuualfons  sought  to  be  curbed  '' may  ^^^^^^^  ^  ~^?^^ 
to  be  nromotlve  of  monopoly  and  r.jstralnts  of  trade.  Tnua 
When  the  Stat*  of  Mississippi  passed  an  act  prohibiting  any ^r- 
noritlon  manufacturing  cottons^id  oil  or  cottonseed  meal  fi^om 
S?erlt°ng^  cotton^inShe  Supreme  <^urt  of  the  United  States 
upheld  the  statute,  not  upon  the  ground  that  a  monopoly  had 
actuany  b^en  established,  but  because  the  legislature  was  con- 
vinced "that  it  was  the  practice  of  corporations  operating  oU 
mills  and  cotton  gins  to  depress  the  price  of  ginning  regardless 
of  cost  until  local  competition  was  suppressed,  or  brought  to 
terms,  and  then  to  charge  excessive  prices  for  ginning  and  to 
pay  unfairly  low  prices  for  seed." 

WITHIN    CONGRESS'    POWER 

On  the  same  theory,  the  court  would  undoubtedly  hold  that 
when  A  &  P.  establishes  supermarkets  In  certain  communities 
and  sells  at  lower  prices  In  those  thaa  in  other  communities  In 
which  It  operates,  and  by  such  destructive  competition  forces 
other  grocers  out  of  business,  the  Congress  may  assume  that  the 
ultimate  result  of  pursuing  such  a  policy  is  to  create  a  monopoly, 
and  may  break  up.  by  taxation  or  otlierwlse,  corporations  so  cir- 
cumstanced by  reason  of  size  that  they  can  successfully  pursue 
such  a  policy. 
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Tho  State  of  North  Dakota  pa?.<;ed  a  law  prohibiting  motion  pic- 
ture producers  or  distributors  from  ovt-ning  or  operating  theaters 
within  the  State  Although  It  was  shown  that  only  10  of  the  169 
motion  picture  theaters  In  North  Dakota  were  owned  and  operated 
by  producers  and  distributors  (and  only  2.5C0  of  the  16.000  theaters 
In  the  United  States),  a  Federil  statutory  court,  en  July  14.  1938, 
held  the  law  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Icglfilature 
on  the  ground  that  It  was  df^iigned  "to  prevent  a  practice  conceived 
to  be  promotive  of  monopoly  with  Its  attendant  evils." 

THE   TEMPTATION    TO    DESTROY 

The  court  declared  that  the  evidence  ril»'clc.«ed  "the  existence  of 
the  power  and  the  temptation  of  such  producers  to  engage  In  prac- 
tices promotive  of  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade."  saymf::  "It  la 
our  opinion  that  the  existence  of  unusual  power  to  deal  with  com- 
petitors unfairly,  wh^n  coupled  with  the  opportunity  and  the  temp- 
tation to  use  that  power.  Is  probably  a  suClcient  basis  for  legislative 
action  to  prevent  the  po-sibillty  of  its  exercis.e.  This  must  certainly 
b**  so  where  there  Is.  In  addition,  evidence  of  past  aggressions.' 
Tliese  words  from  the  North  Dakota  decision  mlpht  have  tieen  used 
With  equal  appropriateness  concerning  every  chain-store  sy.stera 
coming  under  the  ban  of  this  bill.  So  aleo  mlg^t  the  following 
language:  'Legislative  as  well  as  Judicial  action  to  curb  what  may 
honestly  be  believed  to  bo  mcnnpolUtlc  tendencies  can  be  based 
upon  a  reasonable  and  Justifled  fe.ir  that  a  powerful  corporation  or 
group  of  corporations  posseseUig  the  power  to  unjustly  handicap 
competition,  and  faced  with  the  temptation  to  Ui.e  that  power, 
may  do  so  If  not  prevented. " 

DISPARITT   IN   BtTTING    POWBB 

In  arriving  at  a  definition  of  monopoly,  let  us  consider  not  only 
that  the  term  Includes  potential  as  well  as  actual  monopoly  and 
that  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  Justifies  governmental  action. 
but  that  monopoly  In  distribution  does  not  necessarily  Imply  a 
situation  In  which  a  single  distributor  is  In  exclusive  control 
of  any  consumer  market.  There  may  be  competition  In  retailing; 
ytt  disparity  in  buying  power.  In  the  opportunity  to  avail  oneself 
or  the  big  newspapers  and  the  radio  for  advertising,  in  ability  to 
lease  the  best  business  locations.  In  financial  resources  enabling 
the  stronger  to  force  the  weaker  out  of  business  by  temporarily 
operating  at  a  less,  may  be  so  great  as  to  give  a  few  distributors 
all  the  advantages  of  monopoly.  This  disparity  Is  Increased  when 
distributors  become  so  big  and  their  operations  so  far-flung  that 
they  tmdertake  actlvlUes  outside  of  retailing.  In  many  cases  con- 
trolling production  as  well  as  distribution.  These  assume  the 
pattern  of  the  European  cartel:   they  become  "vertical  trusts." 

The  first  function  retailers  of  this  type  assumed,  was  wholesal- 
ing. It  Is  important  In  that  connection  to  recognize  a  distinction; 
they  did  not  eliminate  wholesaling;  any  one  conversant  with  dis- 
tribution knows  that  wholesaling  Is  an  unavoidable  function  In 
gett.ng  goods  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retail  store;  the 
chains  did  not  eliminate  wholesaling,  although  they  have  elim- 
inated many  wholesalers;  they  merely  set  up  their  own  wholesale 
agencies,  which  they  generally  call  regional  warehouses. 

BCCOMC    MANXJrACTUTtERS.    TOO 

The  next  step  In  the  development  of  the  cartel  was  to  take  over 
manufacturing,  eithir  by  acquiring  factories  of  their  own  or  by 
taking  over  the  output  of  factories  own-^d  by  others.  The  latter 
priKedure  has  provided  an  Ingenious  method  of  circumventing  the 
Robinscn-Fiitnian  Act.  Many  years  ago  the  two  great  mail-order 
houses  began  acquiring  factories  of  their  own.  Within  the  last 
few  years 'the  big  grocery  chains  have  gen?  into  manufacturing. 
I  call  the  suljcommlttees  attention  to  advcrtlsemen's  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  b  Pacific  Tea  Co.  In  current  lssu.->s  of  Good  Housoko?ping 
In  which  Is  featured  the  Ann  Page  brand  of  tinned,  bottled,  and 
packaged  foods,  which,  we  are  told.  Is  not  only  sold  but  mar.u- 
lacturtd  by  the  biggest  grocerj-  chain  Its  Eight  oClock  coffee, 
the  sales  of  which  are  now  greater  than  those  of  the  three  leading 
s^i-called  national  brands  combined.  Is  a  cartel  product,  for 
A  &  P. "8  control  of  coffee  extends  even  to  the  ownership  of  planta- 
t.:^ns  in  Brazil 

The  monopolistic  effect  of  the  application  of  the  vert  leal -trust 
principle  to  retailing  Is  so  well  developed  In  a  recent  publication  of 
The  Progressive  Grocer,  the  leading  authority  In  the  food  trade, 
that  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  It.  Speaking  of  A.  &  P..  It 
8.i>-3:  "Through  Its  continuous  promotion  of  private-brand  mer- 
chandise, on  which  It  makes  a  handsome  profit,  the  company  was 
able  to  pile  up  tremendous  private-brand  profits  that  couid  be 
used  to  reduce  the  retail  margin  on  standard  competitive  items. 
A.  &.  P  strategy  was  roughly  as  follows:  It  vigorously  promote.1 
the  sale  of  private  brands,  particularly  coffee,  baked  goods,  canned 
and  packaged  fx)ds.  Because  A.  &  P.  controls  these  lines  from 
processing  to  retailing,  and  has  no  Identical  brand  competition  on 
them,  they  yield  an  excellent  profit. 

ON«   BUTER    PAYS    ANOTHETIS   BASGAINS 

•To  illustrate  A  &  P  "s  strategy,  let  us  assume  that  the  net  profit 
on  private  brands  m  a  store,  over  and  above  all  operating  expen.ses, 
\;as  5  percent  of  sales  aiid  that  half  of  the  stores  sales  consisted 
of  controlled  brands.  The  private-brand  profit  alone  was  more 
than  enough  for  adequate  compensation  of  the  entire  store's  oper- 
ation. That  meant  that  the  other  half  of  the  store's  business. 
wlUcli  consisted  of  competitive  brands,  cotild  be  carried  on  without 


any  net  profit,  with  a  margin  that  barely  covered  and  sometimes 
even  failed  to  cover  handling  costs.  The  result  was  that  A.  &  P. 
could  sell  from  fifty  to  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  competi- 
tive Items  In  a  superstore  at  an  average  margin  arotuid  6  percent, 
with  some  Items  "priced  less  than  6-percunt  margin  where  Stale 
laws  permitted.  ,,  ^,^, 

"•While  A.  &  P.'s  contention  that  It  never  sells  competitive  mer- 
chand'.<^e  below  cost  may  be  true  (cost  considered  as  net  after  all 
quantitv  discounts  and  advertising  allowances),  shrewd  food  oper- 
ators hold  that  A.  &  P.'s  margin  on  competitive  merchandise  Is  not 
sufficient  to  cover  waiehousmg.  ti-ucking.  and  retailing  expenses, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  net  profit.  Competing  ch.ilns  whose  policy  It 
is  to  oblige  every  item  to  curry  Its  proportionate  operating  expense 
and  net  profit  or  Independent  merchants  who  buy  from  whole- 
salers, obviously  had  d  faculty  In  meeting  A.  &  P.'s  prices  on  tJiose 
fifty  and  sometimes  several  hundred  competitive  Items.  The  price- 
conscious  coUFumcr  was  naturally  Impressed  by  the  low  prices  that 
prevailed  In  A.  &:  P.  stores  on  these  competitive  lines,  and  she 
increased  her  purchases. 

AN    ACCOMPLISHED    MONOPOLY 

"This  situation  and  practice  of  A.  &  P.  has  caused  a  tremerdous 
stir  throughout  the  food  trades  In  recent  months.  It  has  boon 
the  universal  subject  of  conversation,  from  the  large  manufacturer 
on  down  to  the  tiniest  retailer.  The  accusing  fini^er  of  unfair 
ccmpetltlon  Is  pointed  at  A.  &  P.  Because  of  a  widespread  demor- 
alization of  legitimate  profits  and  the  entire  food-price  structure, 
many  hold  that  A.  &  P..  with  Its  bllllon-doUar  volume,  has  nccom- 
pUshcd   or   Is   tending    toward   a    monopoly." 

To  {-um  up  what  the  Progressive  Grocer  ha.s  said,  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co..  by  adopting  the  vertical -trust  principle 
of  operation  and  controlling  both  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  Its  own  brands.  Is  able  to  earn  enough  profit  en  those  brands 
to  sell  the  standard  brands.  In  which  its  nonmantifactunng  com- 
petitors must  deal,  below  actual  cost  and  thereby  to  drlva  those 
crmpetltcrs  out  of  the  market.  It  hiis  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  In  food  distribution,  and  ulti- 
mately in  food  manufacture. 

COtTRTS   KILLED   SIMILAR  SCHEME 

A  decade  ago  the  b!g  packers  made  a  more  mode-^t  applic.ntlon 
of  the  vertlcal-tru.st  principle  when  they  opened  a  few  grocery 
stores.  It  win  be  recalled  that  they  were  enjoined  In  what  were 
known  as  the  Consent  Decree  c.xses.  When  the  pac'iters  asked  to 
have  the  consent  decree  modified,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  refused  to  do  so.  saying  that  the  defendants  hud 
followed  the  practice  of  fixing  the  prices  of  groceries  so  low  over 
temporary  periods  of  time  a.s  to  eliminate  competition  by  rivals 
less  favorablv  situated.  The  Court  said:  "Whether  the  defendants 
would  resume  that  practice  if  they  were  to  deal  in  groceries  again. 
we  do  not  know.  They  would  certainly  have  the  temptation  to 
resume  It.  Their  low  overhead  and  their  gigantic  size  would 
still  put  them  in  a  position  to  starve  out  weaker  rivals.  •  •  • 
When  they  add  groceries  to  meats,  they  will  do  so.  they  as«;ure 
us.  with  substantially  no  Increase  of  the  existing  overhead.  TliiiS 
in  the  race  of  competition  they  will  be  able  by  their  own  admis- 
sion to  lay  a  handicap  on  rivals  overweighted  at  the  start." 

SAME     PLAN DirFT.tENT     APPRO.^CH 

There  is  a  close  parallelism  between  what  the  packers  were 
enjoined  from  doing  and  what  the  great  national  cha.ns  are  doing 
every  day.  The  Supreme  Court  was  not  Impre^s.-'ed  by  what  the 
packers  promised  to  do  for  the  consumer,  knowing  that  the 
technique  of  monopoly  has  always  been  to  acquire  control  of  the 
market  by  cutting  prices,  and  then  to  use  that  control  to  raise 
them.  The  rame  tribunal.  In  the  cr.se  cf  Great  Atlantic  d-  Pacific 
Tea  Company  v.  Grosjean,  declared  that  If  In  the  public  Interest 
a  legislature  deems  It  necessary  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  compe- 
tition between  small  chains  and  large  ch.alrLs.  or  to  discourage 
"chains  grown  so  large  as  to  menace  the  public  welfare.  It  may 
adopt  measures  to  acccmpllsh  those  ends."  In  a.iklng  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Patnian  bill,  we  are  asking  Congress  to  adopt  a 
measure  reasonably  designed  to  curb  chains  grown  so  large  as  to 
menace   the  public   welfare. 

Have  some  of  the  chains  become  so  large  as  to  con.'^tltute  a 
menace?  The  opponents  of  this  bill  will  urdoub»cdly  present 
statistlf-s  showing  that  the  nimiber  of  chain-store  units  has  not 
Increased  during  recent  years.  It  Is  admitted  that  seme  of  the 
food  chains,  notably  A.  &  P..  have  fewer  outlets  now  than  they 
had  a  number  of  years  a;^o.  It  will  be  pointed  cttt.  too.  that  there 
has  been  an  lncrea.=e  In  the  number  of  Independently  owned 
stores.  Tliese  figures  have  little  significance  In  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  Many  of  the  additional  Independent  stores  are 
liquor  stores  which  have  been  opened  since  repeal,  and  Ina-smuch 
as  liquor  stores  are  generally  individually  owned,  their  Inclusion 
distorts  the  picture.  The  fact  that  the  food  chains  have  fewer 
outlets  than  they  had  Is  due  to  their  Invasion  of  the  super- 
market field.  In  1939  they  closed  5  000  nci^rhbcrhood  stores  and 
opened  1.000  large  super-markets.  By  so  doing,  they  only  ac- 
celerated the  process  of  concentration. 

GROWTH  OF  SALES 

The  thing  that  Is  significant  Is  not  the  decrease  in  the  nvimber 
Of  Cham  outlets,  nor  a  possible  lncrea.se  In  the  number  of  Inde- 
pendents  who   are   willing    to   enter   into   compctiticn   for   a   de- 
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creasing  share  of  the  market,  but  the  stesdy  expansion  of  chain 
TOltune.  In  1919  the  chains  did  approKlmately  4  percent  of  the 
retaU  business  In  the  United  SUtes:  In  1923,  8  percent;  in  1926. 
9  percent:  In  1927.  12  percent;  In  1929.  20  percent;  and  in  1933, 
25  percent.  We  shall  have  to  await  the  1940  Census  to  get  defi- 
nite figures  on  the  proportion  of  buslneaB  done  by  the  chains  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  will  probably  be  about  30  percent. 

Sears.  Roebuck  *  Co..  which  In  1931  had  a  gross  volume  of 
$316,294,562.  last  year  had  sales  aggregaUng  $657,061,693.  In 
other  words,  lU  sales  had  more  than  doubled  in  8  years.  That 
the  rate  cd.  Its  sales  increases  Is  accelerating  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  1939  volume  exceeded  1938  volume  by  23.3  percent. 

Montgomery  Ward  sales  were  $198,118,920  In  1931;  in  1939  they 
were  $501.819.199 — an  increase  of  163-3  percent  in  8  years.  Its 
increase  of  16.7  percent  last  year  followed  an  even  more  spectacu- 
lar growth  the  year  before. 

A    anXION    DOIXASB'    SAI.X8 

A.  &  P.'s  sales  last  year  passed  $1,000,000,000,  exceeding  the 
previous  year's  total  by  15  or  16  percent.  In  1939  the  combined 
volume  of  chain  grocery  and  combination  food  stores  Jumped  9 
percent,  while  that  of  their  Independent  competitors  declined  1.6 
percent.  Last  year  the  chains  did  37  percent  of  all  business  done 
in  grocery  and  combination  food  stores,  and  It  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  mathematical  task  to  determine  in  how  many  years 
they  wUl  do  all  the  business.  If  they  continue  to  grow  at  the 
present  rate. 

As  long  ago  as  1935.  the  chains  did  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
flve-and-dlme  business.  60  percent  of  the  shoe  business,  and  28.8 
[lercent  ol  the  drug  business  in  the  country. 

LOOK    AT    THB   CmZS 

While  these  ttfirures  are  sUrtlJng.  they  fall  to  present  fully  the 
progress  of  the  chains  in  concentrating  business:  for  they  are 
national  averages,  and  as  such  they  include  the  sparsely  settled 
and  more  remote  areas  which  the  chains  had  not  yet  really  In- 
vaded. The  true  picture  can  be  had  only  by  seeing  what  the 
chains  have  achieved  in  the  great  cities.  I  have  here  a  table, 
compiled  from  figures  assembled  in  the  census  of  distribution  for 
1935: 

Percentage  of  business  done  by  chains  in  various  cities 
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As  chain  expansion  continues.  It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  chain 
business  will  reach  the  same  proportions  in  the  fields  that  have 
heretofore  been  neglected  as  in  those  which  have  been  exploited: 
and  that  with  more  and  more  independents  eliminated,  the  chains' 
domination  will  also  become  even  more  pronounced  in  the  cities 
I  have  cited. 

rrvx  CHAINS  do  64  PnCENT 

R\en  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  increase  In 
chain  business  is  shown  by  the  great  Interstate  chains  with  which 
H  R  1  is  designed  to  deal.  The  Increase  In  the  volume  of  A.  &  P. 
stores  last  year  was  40  percent  greater  than  the  increases  of  all  the 
other  food  chains  combined.  Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  there  Is 
not  only  a  very  pronounced  drift  from  the  Independents  to  the 
chains,  but  an  even  greater  drift  from  the  small  chains  to  the 
great  ones.  Last  year,  A.  &  P.  did  12%  percent  of  all  the  grocery 
and  combination  food-store  business  in  the  United  States:  Safe- 
way. 5  percent;  and  Kroger,  3  percent.  The  five  national  chains 
doing  a  business  of  more  than  $100,000,000  accounted  for  64  per- 
cent of  all  the  chain  grocery  and  combination  food-store  business. 
Of  the  $2,900,000,000  chain  volume.  A.  &  P.  alone  accounted  for 
34.6  percent. 

And  even  yet  I  have  presented  only  half  of  the  monopoly  picture. 
I  offer  for  the  Rbcobd  a  map  prepared  by  Hector  Lazo.  executive 
▼ice  president  of  the  Cooperative  Pood  Distributors  of  America, 
showing  how  the  two  greatest  food  chains  have  divided  the  United 
States  Into  two  spheres  of  Influence.  A.  &  P.  dominates  that 
part  of  the  country  which  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi;  the  part 
lying  west  of  the  great  river  Is  the  satrapy  of  Safeway.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  territory  may  have  been  purely  accidental.  There  is 
no  disposition  to  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  meeting,  like  that 
between  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  draw  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion for  the  division  of  the  Americas.  But  the  very  existence  of 
the  line  of  den^srcatlon  is  significant  for  the  reason  that  the  fact 
that  the  great  power  exercised  by  each  of  them  is  exercised  within 
one  of  two  Jurisdictions,  makes  the  domination  exercised  by  each 
in  its  own  Jurisdiction  more  complete. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  the  final  report  of  its  chain- 
store  investigation  throws  some  light  on  the  methods  by  which 
Safeway  spread  from  its  home  In  southern  California  until  it 
sprawled  over  the  entire  western  half  of  the  map  of  the  United 
States  and  invaded  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Safeway  Stores  In  1928  was  operating  465  stores  In  southern 
California;  Skaggs  Cash  Stores  had  104  stores  in  northern  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wyoming:  Skaggs  United  Stores  had  203  stores  in 
Colorado.  Idaho.  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  That  year  the 
three  chains  consolidated,  bringing  772  stores  under  the  control  of 
a  new  corporation  known  as  Safeway  Stores,  Inc. 

The  new  corporation  the  same  year  acquired  the  assets  of  Plggly- 
Wlggly  Pacific  Co.  with  91  stores  In  California  and  Hawaii,  and 
the  Bird  Grocery  Co.  with  234  stores  in  Arkansas,  Kansas. 
Missouri,  and  Texas.  That  same  year,  too.  it  got  control  of  several 
other  companies  by  purchasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  Standard 
Grocery  Co.,  which  operated  14  stores  in  Texas;  the  Arizona 
Grocery  Co.,  which  already  had  acquired  a  subsidiary.  Pay'n 
Taklt  Stores,  and  was  operating  38  stores  In  Arizona;  the  Eastern 
Grocery  Stores,  consisting  of  67  units  In  Maryland:  the  Sanitary 
Grocery  Co..  which  had  taken  over  the  Piggly-Wiggly  Stores 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  and  was  operating  383  stores  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Virginia. 

That  was  a  pretty  good  year's  business,  but  Safeway  had  only 
gotten  fairly  started.  In  1929  It  acquired  the  assete  of  Sun  Grocery 
Co. ,  with  67  stores  in  Oklahoma;  Skaggs  Cash  Stores  with 
7  stores  left  in  northern  California:  and  Piggly-Wiggly  Western 
States  Co..  with  188  stores  in  Washinoton  and  Utah. 

Then  it  was  really  getting  ready  to  go  to  town.  By  this  time 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc..  was  operating  2.629  stores  in  20  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Canada.  In  the  meantime 
another  giant  had  been  growing  up  out  west.  In  1929  and  1930. 
MacMarr  Stores.  Inc.,  had  acquired  some  30  other  chains;  and 
after  the  absorption  of  these  various  competitors  It  had  1.382 
stores  In  10  States.  After  MacMarr  had  done  this  fine  Job  of 
mopping  up  Safeway,  in  1931,  absorbed  MacMarr  Stores,  Inc.  In  this 
case  the  whale  wasn't  satisfied  to  swallow  Jonah;  it  swallowed  an- 
other whale  which  had  already  swallowed  30  Jonahs! 

A     DRUG     MAMMOTH 

In  drug  distribution,  too.  there  have  been  some  economic 
miracles  performed.  Drug.  Inc.,  had  a  subsidiary  known  aa 
United  Drug  Corporation,  and  the  United  Drug  Corporation  in 
turn  had  a  subsidiary  known  as  the  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.  The 
subsidiary  of  the  subsidiary  acquired  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bowman  Drug  chain  In  California,  the  Beacon  Drug  chain  in 
Michigan,  and  the  B.  &  R.  Drug  chain  in  Illinois.  It  took  over 
the  WollT-Wllson  chain  in  Missouri  and  the  May  Drug  chain  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  bought  the  assets  of  two  Chicago  drug  chains, 
the  Portes  Drug  Co.  and  the  McLean  Drug  Co.  That  was  doing 
very  well  for  a  mere  subsidiary  of  a  subsidiary.  Then,  whether 
Jealous  or  not,  the  grandpa  of  them  all.  Drug.  Inc.,  acquired  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Owl  Drug  Co..  which  had  been  built  up 
through  the  consolidation  and  absorption  of  several  chains.  And 
that's  carrying  the  story  up  only  to  1930. 

I  might  tell  the  rest  of  the  tale,  about  bankruptcies,  reorganiza- 
tions, and  receiverships,  but  that  would  only  divert  me  from 
my  present  purpose,  which  is  to  show  that  the  methods  by  which 
the  great  chains  have  heen  built  up  are  the  methods  monopoly 
has  always  used  to  extend  its  control  and  enlarge  its  dominion. 

MUST    GROW    OR    DIX 

The  great  curse  of  the  chain  method  of  operation  is  that  the 
process  of  consolidation  and  expaiulon  must  go  on.  The  moment 
one  of  these  htige  entitles  ceases  to  grow  it  begins  to  die.  The 
tendency  toward  monopoly  ts  inherent — It  Is  inevitable.  First 
the  chains,  big  and  little,  put  their  independent  comjjetltors  out 
of  business:  then  the  big  chains  proceed  to  absorb  the  little  ones; 
finally  the  big  ones  consolidate  into  great  regional  or  national 
organizations. 

I  have  cited  but  two  examples,  but  I  might  add  others  illus- 
trating the  same  trend.  The  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.;  the 
People's  Drug  Stores,  Inc.;  the  Walgreen  Co.;  and  the  J.  J.  New- 
berry Co.  are  outstanding  examples.  I  refer  the  subcommittee 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  final  report  of  its  chain-store 
Investigation,  calling  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  It  falls 
to  record  the  consolidations  and  absorptions  of  the  last  6  Mr  8 

Having  established  that  some  of  the  larger  chains  have  already 
attained  monopoly  proportions,  at  least  In  some  of  their  fields  of 
operation  and  that  the  chain  system  is  inherently  monopolistic; 
let  us  see  whether  there  is  existing  legislation  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  situation. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  p>08slblllty  of  action  under  the  Sherman 
Act.  The  law,  to  be  sure,  carries  a  broad  prohibition  against 
monopoly:  but  by  Judicial  attrition  its  teeth  have  been  worn 
down  until  they  have  little  effectiveness  against  the  type  of 
monopoly  represented  by  the  great  chain-store  corporations. 

LAWS  don't  rrr  case 

In  the  first  place,  that  law  as  Interpreted  does  not  recognlM 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  economic  monopoly,  as  dlstingtUshed 
from  legal  monopoly:  under  the  Sherman  law  a  corporation  might 
have  an  absolute  monopoly  in  fact,  and  yet  be  held  not  to  have 
a  monopoly  in  law.  Also,  the  Sherman  law  falls  to  reach  potential 
monopoly,  although  the  courts,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  outaet, 
nave  recognized  the  power  of  Congress  and  State  legislature* 
to  prohibit  practices  which  may  lead  to  monopoly  whether  or  not 
monopoly  actually  results.  A  legal  monopoly  mtist  be  an  ac- 
complished fact  in  order  to  come  under  the  ban  of  the  Shermao 
statute. 
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Under  dPCMlons  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  corporation  might  do  all 
the  buslnPM  within  lu  Held  or  operation.  It  mls?ht  have  absolutely 
n.  competition,  and  yet  not  offend  the  Sherman  law.  notwlthatand- 
jmc  section  2  which  make*  it  a  penal  offenae  to  monopolize  or  to 
ccnsplre  with  others  to  monopolize  any  part  or  Interstate  and  ror- 
eipi  commerce  "The  law  does  not  make  the  mere  size  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  the  existence  of  unexerted  power  on  lU  part,  an  offeiiae  when 
unaccompanied  by  unlawful  conduct  In  the  exercise  of  lU  power 
Undc-r  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  United  States  against  United  States 
Bteel  Corporation.  tX  one  great  chain-store  corporation  should  ac- 
quire aba<jlut«  control  In  lU  field  of  dutrlbutlon.  It  could  be  attacked 
cnly  If  It  h»d  u»ed  unlawful  methoda  In  acquiring  lU  monopoly  or 
had  exercised  lu  monopolistic  powers  unlawfully  after  acquiring 
tt-.em. 

UAW  OPnESSZS  SMALL  MXK  { 

The  8h*rm»n  antitrust  law  ia  now  interpreted  Is  not  adequate  as  J 
ar.  irutrument  for  dealing  with  the  chain-store  situation      On  the 
rontrary.   It   U  an  Instrument  for  the  oppression  or   independent    ; 
busmeasmen  and  for  aiding  their  monopolistic  competitors  rather    | 
t^an  one  rot  curbing  monopoly  and  preventing  economic  concen-    i 
tration     Thua  an  Individual  may  with  Impunity  so  price  his  mer-   | 
chandlae  as  to  Insure  a  return  covering  the  Invoice  cost  or  the  goods 
plus  his  coat  of  distribution:  but  ir  two  or  more  Individuals  agree  to 
do  so   they  are  guilty  of  conspiracy.     But  a  great  corporation,  being 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  law  a  "person."  may  flx  tl  e  prices  to  be 
charged  In  15.000  stores     It  Is  unlawful  for  two  Individuals  oper- 
ating as  such  to  establUh  prices  for  two  stores:   but  It  Is  entirely 
luwrul  for  a  thousand  persons,  using  the  corporate  device  and  hiding 
behind  a  legal  nctlon.  to  decide  the  price  policies  or  thousands  of 
stores      Thus  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  enables  Individuals  using 
the  SUte-conferrcd  power  to  create  an  artificial  person,  to  do  what 
the  same  Individuals  could  not  do  through  a  more  natural  form  of 
avfoctatlon. 

What  about  that  other  statute  designed  to  prevent  monopoly,  the 
Clayton  Act?  Does  It  afford  an  adequate  safeguard  against  cxces- 
Blve  economic  concentration?  Etoes  It  give  us  a  means  to  deal  with 
the  chalo-store  problem? 

We  have  already  noted  that  chain-store  consolidations  have  been 
accomplished  In  two  ways:  First,  through  the  purchase  by  one 
company  of  the  physical  assets  of  other  corporations;  second, 
through  the  acquisition  by  one  company  of  the  capital  stock  of 
other  companies.  The  first,  the  acquisition  by  one  company  of 
ths  physical  property  of  another.  Is  not  prohibited  by  the  Clayton 
Act  even  though  the  companies  are  In  competition  with  each  other. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  extended  the  immunity  even  further  than 
the  statute  Intended;  It  has  held  that  there  Is  no  power  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  order  a  corporation  which  has  ac- 
quued  the  physical  assets  or  a  competitor  alter  the  acquisition  or 
its  caplUl  stock  In  violation  of  law.  to  order  a  divestitiue  or  those 
assets. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  has  opened  an  avenue  ror  evasion  so 
wide  that  It  would  seem  that  even  a  group  or  laymen  could  avoid 
the  legal  obstacle  without  advice  or  counsel. 

INKTKBCTIVX  TOWARD    MONOPOLY 

What  does  the  Clayton  Act  provide  as  to  the  acquisition  by  a 
corporation  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  competitor? 

In  general,  such  acquisition  Is  prohibited,  but  cnly  when  the 
effect  "may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition,"  to  restrain 
commerce  in  any  section  or  community,  or  to  tend  "to  create  a 
monopoly  or  any  line  ol  commerce"  In  view  or  the  practical 
difficulty  or  proving  In  court  that  the  amount  or  competition  in 
any  trade  area  was  substantial  berore  the  acquisition,  or  of  meas- 
uring the  extent  of  that  competition,  the  limitations  in  the  act 
make  It  practically  impossible  of  enTorccment.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  when  the  acquired  companies  continue  to  operate  under 
their  own  names  and  in  ostensible  competition — the  same  kind  or 
competition  that  wotild  exist  tjetween  two  stores  owned  by  the 
tame  individual  and  operated  in  the  same  block. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  Is  no  case  of  record  where  the 
Clayton  Act  has  laeen  Invoked  successfully  to  prevent  a  chain-store 
consolidation. 

HOLD  DOWN  ADVANTAGES 

The  efforts  of  Congress,  since  the  enactment  of  the  Clayton  law. 
have  been  designed  not  so  much  to  prevent  monopoly  In  distribu- 
tion as  to  deprive  chain-store  corporations  of  some  or  the  advtm- 
tagea  which  they  enjoy  by  reason  of  their  semimonopollstic  powers. 
Thus  Congress  passed  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  designed  to  de- 
prive the  chain  stores  of  advantages  In  buying;  and  the  Tydlngs- 
MiUer  Act  legalizing  fair-trade  contracu  between  manufacturer 
and  distributor,  designed  to  eliminate  the  use  of  well-known  brands 
cf  merchandise  as  loas  leaders  The  legislatures  of  some  20  States 
have  enacted  unfair-sales  laws  to  establish  a  price  floor  under  all 
merchandise,  branded  or  unbranded.  and  thereby  to  prevent  power- 
ful companies  from  putting  their  weaker  competitors  out  of  business 
by  temporarily  aelllng  below  coat. 

We  approve  of  all  these  measures,  but  resi>ectfully  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  inadequate  to  control  the  great  interstate 
chains — the  claaalflratlon  of  chain*  against  which  H.  R.  1  Is 
directed. 

The  Roblnaon-Patman  antidiscrimination  law  protects  the  indi- 
vidual distributor  quite  adequately  against  the  small  chain  which 
must  obtain  Its  goods  from  the  same  manufacturers  as  the  small 
retailer  and  bla  wholesale  supplier;  but  It  does  not  protect  either 


the  individual  distributor  or  the  small  chain  against  big  chains 
which  either  operate  their  own  factories  or  take  the  entire  output 
of  ractorles  owned  by  others,  thereby  acquiring  their  merchandise 
under  cU-cumatances  in  which  no  question  or  discrimination  can 
arise.  

PUVATC    B»ANDS    NATIONALIZTD 

The  big  interstate  chains,  havln?  the  reaources  to  advertise  thetr 
own  private  brands  nationally  and  using  the  newspapers,  the  maga- 
zines the  radio,  and  all  other  means  cf  publicity  ror  that  purpose, 
can  raise  those  private  brands  to  the  dignity  and  reputation  of 
national  brands  and  thereby  circumvent  the  purpose  of  fair-trade 
laws.  In  competition  with  such  distributors,  fair  trade  does  not 
afford   adequate  protection.  „     .    _ 

The  great  interstate  chain,  which  does  Its  own  manufacturing 
or  take*  the  entire  output  of  factorlea  owned  by  others  at  prices 
that  rarely  cover  all  the  costs  of  manufacture,  can  base  its  6-percent 
mark-ups  on  Invoice  prices  so  low  that  the  small  distributor,  chain 
or  independent,  who  figures  hU  mark-ups  on  cosU  reflecting  a  fair 
profit  to  the  manufacturer.  U  hampered  rather  than  helped  by 
unfalr-saJes  laws. 

O'l'ECnVI  MEAStrU  NIXDED 

Having  established  that  the  laws  designed  to  prevent  monopoly, 
the  Sherman  law  and  the  Clayton  Act.  are  powerless  to  stop  the 
trend  toward  concentration;  that  the  laws  designed  to  regulate 
monopoly  are  Ineffectual  to  equalize  buying  and  seUlng  opportu- 
nities between  IndependenU  and  small  chains  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  great  national  chains  on  the  other;  and  that  therefore  the  latter 
have  advantages  which  must  Inevitably  result  In  more  and  more 
concentration.  I  feel  that  you  are  ready  to  accept  my  conclusion 
that  the  enactment  or  some  such  measure  as  H.  R  1  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  monopoly  and  preserve  Individual  enterprise. 

1  indicated  at  the  outset  that  I  am  more  concerned  about  con- 
centrated control  in  distribution  than  about  concentrated  control 
In  production.  To  the  generation  that  parsed  the  Sherman  Act.  a 
"trust"  meant  a  combination  or  manuracturers  to  raise  prices. 
That  was  natural,  ror  at  that  time  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as 
integrated  distribution.  Distribution  was  In  the  hands  or  Inde- 
pendent wholesalers  and  retailers,  who  were  too  small  to  dictate  to 
manufacturers.  The  danger  then  was  that  the  manuracturer 
should  build  a  monopoly  To  prevent  that,  the  Sherman  law  was 
passed:    and  to  that  end  I   believe  It   Is  adequate   whenever   It   Is 

enforced  „      ^ 

In  the  last  rew  decades  the  picture  has  changed.  Big  business  has 
gone  into  d:stributlcn.  and  has  built  up  entitles  much  more  powcr- 
rul  than  most  or  the  manufacturers  that  supply  the  mass  distribu- 
tors with  merchandise. 

A  number  or  years  ago  I  was  ror  a  time  an  executive  In  a  manu- 
racturlng  company.  When  I  entered  the  buslnesF  I  naively  a^umed 
that  the  chler  business  of  a  factory  Is  to  manufacture.  ATter  1  week 
behind  my  dcok.  I  had  made  an  Important  discovery:  the  chief 
business  of  a  factory  Is  to  sell.  The  sales  department  Is  the  most 
important  department  In  a  factory. 

STUIKE     AT     NSKVX     CENTEUS 

In  modem  warfare,  the  attack  Is  directed,  not  against  the  enemy 
terrain  as  a  whole,  but  against  certain  strategic  centers,  such  as 
railroad  terminals,  aviation  fields,  communication  lines.  Whoever 
controls  these,  controls  the  country. 

In  the  American  economic  system,  the  strategic  points  or  control 
are  the  points  or  distribution  He  who  has  command  or  the  market 
holds  the  rront-Une  trenches  cf  Industry.  It  is  because  they 
realize  this,  that  successTul  mass  producers  like  Henry  Ford.  Chrys- 
ler. General  Motors,  and  International  Harvester  have  kept  their 
products  out  or  the  hands  or  the  mass  distributors.  If  Ford  had 
permitted  a  big  chain  to  handle  his  automobiles,  he  probably  would 
have  been  out  of  business  many  years  ago;  he  has  survived  because 
he  was  wise  enough  to  leave  distribution  to  thousands  of  Individual 

dealers. 

If  one  distributor  could  get  control  of  as  large  a  share  or  the 
automobile  market  as  A.  &  P.  has  of  the  food  market,  and  If 
there  were  many  manufacturers  of  automobiles  Instead  of  a  few 
strong  ones.  It  would  not  be  long  before  that  distributor,  by 
playing  one  manufacturer  agalr\st  another,  and  by  bankrupting 
one  after  another — as  battery  companies,  ror  Instance,  have  been 
bankrupted — would  be  la  control  or  the  manufacture  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  automobiles. 

DISTRIBtmONAL    CONCENTRATION    DANGEROI7S 

Por  emphasis  I  repeat:  Concentration  In  distribution  Is  more 
dangerous  than  concentration  In  production  because  it  can  easily 
result  In  monopoly  in  both  distribution  and  production. 

I  close  with  the  thought  with  which  I  began.  It  Is  not  the 
chain  store  as  such  that  concerns  me.  but  the  menace  of 
monopoly.  The  chain  store  problem  Is  only  a  part  of  the  greater 
problem,  although,  for  the  reasons  I  have  pointed  out.  the  most 
Important  p&rt.  The  people  must  destroy  monopoly,  or  monopoly 
will  destroy  them:  they  must  Insist  on  thoroughgoing  and  effective 
methods.  Desultory  prosecution,  usually  of  the  small  monopo- 
lists rather  than  the  big  ones,  will  not  stop  the  progress  of  con- 
centration— a  progress  that  has  been  accelerated  every  decade  and 
every  year  since  the  Sherman  law  was  enacted. 

MTTST    AVOID    COLUBCTTVISM 

I  realize  that  some  will  say  that  the  position  I  take  Is  radical. 
X  assure  you  I  am  not  radical.  My  personal  stake  Is  In  such 
capitalistic  property  as  land,  mortgages,  and  life  instirance.    X 
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an  extreme  conservative,  so  conservattve  that  I  am  willing  to  re- 
sort to  what  some  would  call  radical  measures  to  save  capitalism 
from  tta  own  follies  and  excesses.  For  I  am  certain  that  the 
capitalistic  system  cannot  survive  unless  the  rank  and  file  of  tlie 
people  are  permitted  to  pluck  some  of  the  fruits  from  the  capital- 
istic tree.  If  we  shall  remain  a  nation  of  Individualism  and  free 
enterprise,  we  must  avoid  private  collectivism  no  less  than  the 
TacM  and  Communist  collcctivlsnu  of  tbe  Old  World. 


Perkins  ▼.  Lukens  Steel  Co.  et  aL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) , 

1940 


OPINION  OP  SUPREME  COURT 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  very  able  and  important 
opinion  written  by  Mr,  Justice  Black  in  the  case  of  Perkins 
against  Lukens  Steel  Co. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tbe  Record,  as  follows: 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No.  503.  October  term, 
1939.  Frances  Perkins,  Individually  and  aa  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  the  United  States,  et  al.,  petWonert,  vs.  Lukens  Steel  Co.. 
Alan  Wood  Steel  Co.,  South  Chester  Tube  Co.,  et  al.  On  writ 
of  certiorari  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.     April  29.  1940] 

Mr.  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

In  exercise  of  its  authority  to  determine  conditions  under  which 
purchases  of  Government  supplies  shall  be  made.  Congress  passed 
the  Public  Contracts  Act  of  June  30,  1936.'  By  virtue  of  that  act. 
■ellers  must  agree  to  pay  employees  engaged  in  producing  goods 
so  purchased  "not  less  than  the  minimum  wages  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  prevailing  minimum  wages  for 
persons  employed  on  similar  work  or  In  the  particular  or  similar 
Industries  or  groups  of  Industries  currently  operating  In  the  local- 
ity In  which  •  •  •  the  supplies  •  •  •  are  to  be  manu- 
factured or  furnished  under  said  contract."  The  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  held  the  Secretary  erroneously 
construed  the  term  "locality"  to  Include  a  larger  geographical  area 
than  the  act  contcmplatas  and  has  oidered  six  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  including  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of  Pro- 
curement, and  all  other  officials  resp>onsible  ror  purchases  neces- 
sary in  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Government,  not  to  abide  by 
or  give  effect  to  the  watje  determination  made  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  iron  and  steel  Industry  either  as  to  the  complaining  com- 
panies or  anv  others.  In  this  vital  Industry,  by  action  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  act  has  been  sus- 
pended and  Inoperative  for  more  than  a  year. 

We  must,  therefore,  decide  whether  a  Federal  court,  upon  com- 
plaint of  Individual  Iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  may  restrain  the 
Secretary  and  officials  who  do  the  Government's  purchasing  from 
carrying  out  an  administrative  wage  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary, not  merely  as  applied  to  parties  before  the  court,  but  as  to 
all  other  manufacturers  In  this  entire  Nation-wide  industry  In- 
volving, as  It  does,  the  marking  of  boundaries  of  permissible  Judi- 
cial Inquiry  Into  administrative  and  executive  responslbllltleB,  this 
problem  can  best  be  understood  against  the  background  of  what 
took  place  before  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  District  acted: 

July  11,  1938.  aU  the  Iron  and  steel  companies  in  the  United 
States  were  given  notice  that  the  Secretary  contemplated  proceed- 
ings for  determining  the  minimum  prevailing  wage  for  their  In- 
dustry. On  the  25th  and  26th  of  that  month,  hearings  were  had 
before  the  Public  Contracts  Board,  also  functioning  under  the 
act.  Many  companies,  and  all  of  those  Invcrfved  here,  were  repre- 
sented In  the  hearings.  Companies  from  the  entire  United  States 
filed  briefs  and  submitted  Information  and  suggestions,  and  these 
producers  who  are  parties  here  had  notice  of  and  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  various  stages  of  the  proceedings.  After  the  hearing, 
time  for  filing  of  briefs  was  allowed.  Following  Investigation  of 
testimony,  exhibits,  letters,  telegrams,  briefs,  data  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  and  arguments  of  representatives  of  both  labor 
and  industry  Itself,  the  Board,  October  27.  1938.  made  Its  flndlngs 
of  fact,  conclusions,  and  recommendations:  (a)  Accepting  recom- 
mendations of  industry  and  labor,  the  Board  adopted — with  minor 
exceptions — the  deffnltlon  of  the  steel  industry  previously  In  effect 
under  the  National  Industrial  Becovery  Act;  (b)  "the  b&sx  rates  paid 
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to  the  workers  classified  as  common  laborers"  was  utilized  as  a 
basis  for  finding  the  minimum  wa^  prevaUlng  In  the  Industry 
and  a  common  laborer  was  defined  as  "one  who  performs  physical 
or  manual  labor  of  a  general  character  and  simple  luture.  requiring 
no  special  training.  Judgment,  nor  skill";  (c)  the  view  that  munici- 
palities be  treated  as  tbe  geographical  limit  of  a  "locality"  and 
that  different  minimum  prevailing  wage  standards  be  adopted  for 
small  OS  distinguished  from  larger  companies,  was  rejected.  The 
Board  pointed  out  that  "the  main  channels  of  trade  In  the  Indus- 
try take  their  course  far  beyond  the  confines  of  local  producing 
areas":  that  "conventional  measurement  of  miles  on  the  map  to 
outline  the  marketing  areas  of  the  Iron  and  steel  producers'  was 
unsuitable;  tlmt  "geographic  location  does  not  limit  the  efforts 
of  Iron  and  steel  manufactvuers  to  secure  Government  business": 
that  "the  workers  being  paid  wages  below  the  base  rates  are  em- 
ployed in  large-,  medium-,  and  smaU-size  companies  and  In  plants 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry";  and  that  in  fixing  u  "locality" 
all  these  (actors  as  well  as  geographic  and  economic  confildcratlons 
were  relevant. 

The  majority  of  the  Board  stiggested  two  localities,  one  for  the 
Southern  States  and  another  for  the  remainder  of  the  steel  produc- 
ing States.  One  member  disagreed  and  insisted  upon  four  localities 
throughout  the  Nation,  but  noted  that  "the  Board  is  agreed  on  all 
the  essential  facts  before  it  in  the  case."  He  recognized  that  "the 
law  •  •  •  permits  the  division  of  the  coimtry  Into  localltlee  for 
the  ptu-pose  of  detcrnUning  minimum  wages.  No  rule  is  laid  down 
to  define  the  extent  of  any  localities.  •  •  •  A  too  minute  con- 
cept of  locality  would  obviously  nullify  the  law,  for  each  plant  muct 
necessarily  occupy  a  different  locale  or  site  from  every  other.  To 
reduce  the  Interpretation  of  locality  to  Its  most  minute  {xilnt  would 
be  to  find  a  minimum  wage  prevailing  In  each  plant.  •  •  • 
When  we  depart  from  this  Interpretation  we  are  immediately  thrown 
upon  Judgment.  •  •  •  Obviously  we  must  look  for  wage  pat- 
terns or  uniformities.  •  •  •  Again  Judgment  must  be  relied 
upon  for  the  answer."  Elxceptlng  to  the  Board's  recommendations, 
the  companies  now  before  this  court  urged  that  the  Secretary  make 
a  finding  of  minimum  prevailing  wages  with  "locality"  glv'en  the 
connotation  of  a  subdivision  of  the  respective  States  as  originally 
provided  in  the  Bacon-Davis  Act.' 

On  Decemljer  20.  1938.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting 
for  the  Secretary,  heard  arguments  and  received  briefs  both  from 
Industry  and  labor  organizations.  He  did  not  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  in  full,  but  instead  divided  the  Industry  of 
the  entire  country  into  six  "localities,"  proceeding,  however,  upon 
the  view  that  to  construe  "locality"  to  mean  small  political  divisions 
of  the  States,  as  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  had  done  in  express  terms 
would  render  "effective  admmistration  of  the  act  •  •  •  almost 
Impossible."  It  was  pointed  out  that  "this  narrowly  restricted  con- 
struction of  the  word  'locality'  •  •  •  is  contrary  to  the  admin- 
istrative construction  conslrtently  adhered  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  administration  of  the  act."  and  that  while  Congress 
had  cloeely  followed  the  language  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in  some 
respects.  It  had  carefully  avoided  the  use  of  the  more  narrowly 
restrictive  language  of  "city,  town,  village,  or  other  civil  subdi- 
vision." In  the  22  preceding  vmge  determinations  under  this  act 
the  Secretary's  administrative  construction  of  the  term  had  been — 
with  a  sole  exception — that  of  geographic  areas  no  smaller  than 
those  determined  for  the  steel  industry.'  Tlie  determination  In 
question  viras  made  January  16,  1939,  but  was  not  made  operative 
until  March  1,  1939,  "In  order  that  industry  may  make  necessary 
readjustments  to  comply  with  the  decision." 

In  their  bill  for  an  Injunction  and  a  declaratory  Judgment, 
these  seven  producers  of  Iron  and  steel  (respondents  here)  sought 
to  enjoin  as  individuals  and  in  their  official  capacities,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Labor.  Treasury.  War.  Navy,  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments, the  Postma.ster  General,  the  Director  of  Procurement  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Division  of  Public  Contracts  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  their  "officers,  agents,  assistants,  em- 
ployees, representatives,  and  attorneys,  and  anyone  associated 
with  or  acting  In  concert  or  participation  with  them,  or  any  of 
thom,  and  their  successors  in  office  and  each  of  them,  and  their 
officers,"  etc.  The  seven  companies  named  as  complainants  by  the 
bill  did  not  merely  pray  relief  for  themselves  against  the  Secre- 
tary's wage  determination  but  taslsted  that  all  these  Government 
officials  be  restrained  from  requiring  the  statutory  stipulation  as 
to  minimum  wages  in  contracts  with  any  other  steel  and  Iron 
manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  di-^trlct  court  declined  to  Interfere  so  sweeplngly  with  the 
administration  of  the  act,  even  In  the  temporary  restraining  order 
which  It  granted.  Its  order  ran  only  against  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  the  Navy,  and  specifically  limited  Its  benefits  to  but 
three  of  the  complaining  companies.  Recitals  In  the  order  Indi- 
cate that  only  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  actually  solicited 
bids  and  that  only  those  three  companies  were  "dcslrotis  of  bid- 
ding." After  hearing,  this  order  was  dissolved  and  the  court 
granted  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  complaint  for  lack  of  Jtirlsdlctlon, 
Inadequacy  of  the  complaint,  lack  of  standing  to  sue,  and  because 
the  suit  was  one  against  the  United  States  without  Its  consent.* 


*40  Stat.  1494. 

'  2  Federal  Register.  233.  1333.  1335.  1386.  1337,  1838,  1839,  2900, 
2076:  8  Federal  Register  64.  224.  267.  889.  1613,  895,  901,  1612.  1168, 
2371,  2370,  2637.  3043;  4  Federal  Register  4006. 

*  "The  District  court's  Judgment  was  rendered  without  opinion. 
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A  sUy  pending  appeal  was  denied  by  the  Oistrlct  coiirt,  but  tha 
Court  of  Appwils  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Justice  Edgerton 
dJaaenUng.  by  temporary  injvmction  granted  the  sweeping  prayer 
that  all  the  Oovemment  officials  and  agente  deslgTiated  In  the  bill 
be  restrained  from  continuing  In  effect  the  determination  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  By  motion  for  reargument,  the  reGtralned 
officials,  represented  by  attorneys  of  the  Government,  asked  that 
the  injunction  be  clarified  so  as  to  be  'Testrlcted  to  enjoining 
eiirorccment  of  the  determination  against  parties  to  this  proceed- 
ing •  •  •  and  •  •  •  not  be  extended  to  other  bidders, 
not  parties  to  thl*  action,  and  who.  for  all  that  appears,  may 
desire  to  abide  by  the  determination."  In  the  same  motion,  tha 
Oovemment  asked  that  employees  who  might  be  irreparably  In- 
Jtu-ed  be  protected  by  "a  bond  or  other  security  to  pay  the  mini- 
mum wages  If  the  appellants  do  not  eventually  succeed  In  this 
case."*  The  record  discloses  no  action  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
on  this  motion  or  on  a  subsequent  motion  to  dissolve  the  tempo- 
rary Injunction.'  But  the  temporary  Injunction,  rendering  the 
act  wholly  Inoperative  as  to  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry,  was  kept 
In  effect  and.  reversing  the  district  court,  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Justice  Edgerton  again  dissenting,  remanded  with  Instructions 
that  relief  as  prayed  In  the  bill  be  granted.' 

In  our  Judgment  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  goes  beyond  any  controversy  that  might 
have  existed  between  the  complaining  companies  and  the  Govern- 
ment officials.  The  beneflts  of  Its  Injunction,  and  of  that  ordered 
by  It.  were  not  limited  to  the  potential  bidders  In  the  "locality." 
however  construed.  In  which  the  respondents  do  business.  All 
Oovemment  offlclala  with  duties  to  perform  under  the  Public 
Contracts  Act  have  been  restrained  from  applying  the  wage  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  to  bidders  throughout  the  Nation  who 
were  not  parties  to  any  proceeding,  who  were  not  before  the 
court,  and  who  had  sought  no  relief. 

As  a  result  of  this  Judicial  action.  Federal  officials  had  no  feasible 
alternative  except  to  make  contracts  for  Imperatively  needed  sup- 
plies for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  without  Inclusion  of  the 
stipulation  which  Congress  had  required.  The  Public  Contracts 
Act.  so  far  as  the  steel  industry  is  concerned,  has  been  suspended 
for  more  than  a  year,  with  no  bond  or  security  to  protect  the 
public's  Interest  In  the  maintenance  of  wage  standards  contem- 
plated by  Congress,  should  the  suspension  ultimately  appear 
unwarranted  or  unauthorized.  Here,  and  below,  the  Government 
has  challenged  the  right  of  the  Judiciary  to  take  such  action, 
alleging  that  It  constitutes  an  unwarranted  interference  with  de- 
liberate legislative  policy  and  with  executive  administration  vital 
to  the  achievement  of  governmental  ends,  at  the  Instance  of 
parties  whose  rights  the  Government  has  not  Invaded  and  who 
have  no  standing  in  court  to  attack  the  Secretary's  determination. 
The  manifestly  far-reaching  Importance  of  the  questions  thus 
raised  prompted  us  to  grant  certiorari  • 

Of  the  six  "localities"  into  which  the  Secretary's  determination 
divided  the  steel  Industry,  respondents  do  business  in  that  con- 
sisting of  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Maryland.  Kentucky.  New 
Jersey.  New  York.  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts.  Ver- 
mont. New  Hampshire.  Maine,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  part 
of  West  Virginia.*     Their  stated  grievance  was  that  the  construc- 


•  Sections  of  the  Public  Contracts  Act  provides  that  "breach  or 
violation  of  any  of  the  representations  and  stipulations  in  any  con- 
tract for  the  purposes  set  forth  •  •  •  shall  render  the  party 
responsible  therefor  liable  to  the  United  States  of  America  for 
liquidated  damages  In  addition  to  damages  for  any  other  breach  of 
such  contract,  •  •  •  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  deduc- 
tions, rebates,  refunds,  or  underpayment  of  wages  due  to  any  em- 
ployee engaged  In  the  performance  of  such  contract:  •  •  • 
Any  sums  of  money  due  to  the  United  States  of  America  by  reason 
of  any  violation  of  any  of  the  representations  and  stipulations  of 
said  contract  set  forth  In  section  1  hereof  may  be  withheld  from 
any  amounts  due  on  any  such  contracts  or  may  be  recovered  in 
suits  brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the 
Attorney  General  thereof.  All  sums  withheld  or  recovered  as  de- 
ductions, rebates,  refunds,  or  underpayments  of  wages  shall  be 
held  In  a  special  deposit  accoiint  and  shall  be  paid,  on  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  directly  to  the  employees  who  have  been  paid 
less  than  minimum  rates  of  pay  as  set  forth  In  such  contracts  and 
on  whose  account  such  sums  were  withheld  or  recovered;     •     •     •." 

•  The  Government's  motion  to  clarify  and  restrict  the  temporary 
injunction  and  for  security  was  flled  March  29,  1939;  the  motion  to 
dissolve  the  temporary  Injunction  was  filed  April  13.  1939.  No 
specific  consideration  of  these  motions  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  disclosed  In  the  record.  AugTist  4,  1939, 
after  argument  on  the  merits,  that  court  of  appeals,  per  curiam. 
Justice  Edgerton  dissenting,  announced  that  the  temporary  Injunc- 
tion would  be  kept  in  effect,  that  the  Judgment  of  the  district  court 
«ouid  be  reversed  and  that  the  grounds  for  enjoining  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  would  t>e  set  out  In  an  opinion  "to  be  filed 
shortly."  The  opinion  of  the  court  of  ap{>eals  came  down  October 
3.  1939;  Justice  Edgerton  filed  a  separate  opinion  in  dissent. 

'107  F.   (ad)   827. 

•—  U.  S.  — . 

*Ttit  remaining  five  localities  are:  1.  Louisiana.  Arkansas.  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Oklahoma.  Texas. 
Alabama.  Tenneesee.  Georgia.  Virginia,  and  a  part  of  West  Virginia: 
2.  Washington.  Oregon,  and  California;  3.  Montana.  Idaho.  Nevada, 


tlon  given  to  the  term  'nocallty"  by  the  Secretary  amounted  to 
"a  plain  error  of  law  in  Interpreting  the  act.  •  •  •  and.  con- 
sequently. In  purporting  •  •  •  to  determine  the  prevailing 
minimum  wages  for  persons  employed  In  the  manufacture  •  •  • 
of  the  Iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  six  so-called  localities  set 
forth  in  this  determination  [the  Secretary)  acted  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  and  wholly  without  warrant  or  authority  In  law." 
In  particular,  the  complaint  alleged  "respondents  had  been  selling 
the^r  products  to  agents  of  the  United  States  for  many  years;  they 
wished  to  continue  to  bid  on  Government  contracts;  their  minimum 
wages  had  ranged  from  53  cents  to  56 'j  cents  per  hour;  If  required 
to  pay  62' 2  cents  per  hour  minimum  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary there  was  grave  danger  that  they  would  be  xmable  successfully 
to  comp>ete  with  others  for  Government  contracts;  they  had  a  legal 
right  to  bid  for  Government  contracts  free  from  any  obligation  to 
abide  by  the  minimum  wage  determination  because  of  alleged  Illegal 
administrative  construction  of  'locality';  and  If  denied  the  right 
to  bid  without  paying  their  employees  th's  minimum  wage  thoy 
woiild  suffer  'Irreparable  and  Irrecovemble  damages'  for  which  the 
law  provided  no  'plain  adequate  or  complete  remedy.'  " 

In  staying  the  effect  of  the  administrative  wage  determination, 
the  court  of  appeals  for  the  district  was  of  the  opinion  that  "the 
word  'locality*  is  one  of  somewhat  Indefinite  meaning."  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  exercise  Judgment  and  discretion  "within  the 
proper  limits  of  the  meaning  of  locality,"  but  held  that  the 
Secretary's  determination  In  this  case  went  "so  far  beyond  any 
possible  proper  application  of  the  words  as  to  defeat  Its  meaning 
and  to  constitute  an  attempt  arbitrarily  to  disregard  the  statutory 
mandate." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  legal  rights  of  respondents  were 
shown  to  have  been  Invaded  or  threatened  in  the  complaint  upon 
which  the  injunction  of  the  court  of  appeals  was  based.  It  is  by 
now  cloar  that  neither  damage  nor  loss  of  Income  in  consequence 
Of  the  action  of  Government,  which  Is  not  an  invasion  of  recognized 
legal  rights,  is  In  itself  a  source  of  legal  rights  In  the  absence  of 
constitutional  legislation  recognizing  It  as  such."  It  Is  not  enough 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  charged  with  an  erroneous  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  "locality  '  as  an  element  In  her  wage  determina- 
tion. Nor  can  respondents  vindicate  any  general  Interest  which 
the  public  may  have  In  the  construction  of  the  act  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  which  must  be  left  to  the  political  process.  Respondents, 
to  have  standing  In  court,  must  show  an  injury  or  threat  to  a 
particular  right  of  their  own.  as  distinguished  from  the  public  s 
interest  In  the  administration  of  the  law.'»  They  claim  a  standing 
by  asserting  that  they  have  particular  rights  under  and  even  apart 
from  statute  to  bid  and  negotiate  for  Government  contracts  free 
from  compliance  with  the  determination  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Latjor  for  their  Industry.  Respondents  point  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  to  the  Public  Contracts  Act  Itself. 

Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  requires  for  the  Govern- 
ment's benefit  that  its  contracts  be  made  after  public  advertis- 
ing" It  was  not  enacted  for  the  protection  of  sellers  and  con- 
fers no  enforceable  rights  upon  prospective  bidders.'^  "The  Unite'i 
States  needs  the  protection  of  publicity,  form,  regularity  of  re- 
turns and  affidavit  (Rev.  Stats.,  sees.  3709.  3718-3724.  374S  3747).  in 
order  to  prevent  possible  frauds  upon  it  by  o'.hers.  A  private  per- 
son needs  no  such  protection  against  a  written  undertaking 
signed  by  himself.  The  duty  Is  Imposed  upon  the  officers  of  the 
Government  and  not  upon  him." "  That  duty  Is  ou'lng  to  tho 
Government  and  to  no  one  else. 


Wyoming.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Arizona;  4.  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Missouri, 
and  the  area  in  and  about  East  St.  Louis,  ni.;  5.  Wisconsin.  Illinois 
(except  the  area  in  and  about  East  St.  Louis,  III.),  Michigan,  and 
Indiana. 

"*  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  v.  Tennessee  ValUy  Authority,  306 
U.  8.  118.  137-8:  Alabama  Power  Co.  v.  Ickes,  302  U.  S.  464;  Massa- 
c/iosetta  v.  Mellon.  262  U.  S   447. 

"  Steam*  v.  Wood,  236  U.  8.  75.  78;  Fairchad  v.  Hughes.  258  U  S. 
126.  129. 

«*R.  8.  3709  (41  U.  S.  C.  5)  provides:  "Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law  all  purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies  or  services. 
In  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Government,  and  purchases  of 
Indian  supplies,  except  for  personal  services,  shall  be  made  by 
advertising  a  sufficient  time  previously  for  proposals  respecting  the 
same,  when  the  public  exigencies  do  not  require  the  Inunedlate 
delivery  of  the  articles,  or  performance  of  the  service.  When  im- 
mediate delivery  or  performance  Is  required  by  the  public  exigency, 
tho  articles  or  service  required  may  be  procured  by  open  purcha.s9 
or  contract,  at  the  places  and  In  the  manner  In  which  such  articles 
are  usually  bought  and  sold,  or  such  services  engaged,  tictwcen 
Individuals." 

"Cf.  Goldberg  v   Daniels  (231  U.  S.  218). 

'♦  United  States  v  New  York  and  P.  R.  S.  S.  Co.  (239  U.  8.  88.  92. 
93):  American  Smeltxiig  and  Refining  Co.  v.  United  States  (259  U  S. 
75.  73).  Cf.  Colorado  Paving  Co.  v.  Murphy  (78  F>ed.  28  (C.  C.  A. 
8th) ).  See  38  Op.  Att  Gen.  555,  557.  Bidders  have  not  been  able 
to  contest  the  award  of  contracts  as  bidders  or  in  their  capacity  aa 
citizens  generally  (OBrien  v.  Carney.  6  Fed.  Supp.  761;  B.  F.  Cum- 
mings  v.  Burleson.  40  Appellate  D.  C.  500;  Champion  C.  P.  Co.  T. 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  47  Appellate  D.  C.  141;  cf.  Strong  v. 
United  States.  6  Court  of  Claims,  135).  And  the  view  that  bidders 
have  no  standing  In  the  courts  has  been  generally  recognized  by 
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Like  private  Individuals  and  tmstnesMS.  the  Government  enjoye    , 
the  unrestricted  power  to  produce  lt«  own  supplies,  to  determine 
thoee  with  whom  It  will  deal,  and  to  fix  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  It  will  make  needed  purchaaes.^^     Acting  through  Its 
agents  as  It  must  of  necessity,  the  Government  may  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  its  own  house  In  order  lay  down  guide  posts  by 
which   Its  agenU  are   to   proceed  In  the  procurement  of   supplies, 
and  which  create  duties  to  the  Government  alone.     It  has  done  so 
In  the  Public  Contracts  Act.     That  act  does  not  depart  from,  but 
Instead  embodies   the   traditional   principle   of   leaving   purchases 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  our  Government  to  administration 
by  the  executive  branch  of  Goverrunent,  with  adequate  range  of 
discretion  free  from  vexatious  and  dilatory  restraints  at  the  suits 
of  prospective  or   potential  sellers.     It  was  not   Intended  to   be   a 
bestowal  of  litlgable  rights  upon  those  desirous  of  selling  to  the 
Government:   it  Is  a  self-imposed  restraint  for  violation  of  which 
the  Government — but  not  private  litigants — can  complain.     Thus, 
a  wage  determination   by   the  Secretary  contemplates  no  contro- 
versy between  parties  and  no  flxinig  of  private  rights:   the  process 
of   arriving   at   a   wa4?e   determination   contains    no    semblance   cf 
these  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  litlgable  controversy   as 
our   law   knows    the    concept."    Courts   have    never    reviewed    cr 
supervised  the  administration  of  such  an  executive  responsibility 
even    where    executive    duties    "require    an    interpretation    of    the 
law."  "     Judicial   restraint   of    those   who   administer    the   Govern- 
ment's purchasing  would  constitute  a  break  with  settled  Judicial 
pracUce  and   a  departure  into  fields  hitherto  wisely  and   happily 
apportioned  by  the  genius  of  our  polity  to  the  administration  of 
another  branch  of  Government. 

This  act's  purpo.se  was  to  impose  obligations  upon  those  favored 
with  Government  business  and  to  obviate  the  f>csslblllty  that  any 
part  of  our  tremendous  national  expenditiires  would  go  to  forces 
tending  to  depress  wages  and  purchasing  power  and  offending  fair 
social  standards  of  employment.  As  stated  In  the  report  of  the 
Hoiise  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  blU."  "The  object  of  the 
bill  Is  to  require  persons  having  contracts  with  the  Oovemment 
to  conform  to  certain  labor  conditions  in  the  performance  of  the 
contracts  and  thufc  to  eliminate  the  practice  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  compelled  to  deal  with  sweatshops." 

We  find  nothing  In  the  act  Indicating  any  Intention  to  abandon 
a  principle  acted  upon  since  the  Nation's  founding  under  which 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments  have  exercised  com- 
plete and  final  authority  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  Government 
purchases.  The  committee  hearings  and  reports  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  measure  by  Its  sponsors  disclase  no  purpose  to 
Invoke  Judicial  supervision  over  agents  chosen  by  Congress  to 
perform  these  duties.  And  sections  4  and  5  do  not  subject  a  wage 
determination  to  such  review.  Provision  for  hearings  and  findmgs 
by  the  secretary  with  respect  to  decisions  upon  breaches  of  stipu- 
lations by  contractors,  once  purchases  have  been  made.  Is  indica- 
tive of  a  lack  of  intention  to  create  any  rights  for  prospective  bid- 
ders before  a  purchase  is  concluded. 

The  act  dt^es  not  represent  an  exercise  by  Congress  of  regulatory 
power  over  private  biislness  or  employment.'"  In  this  legislation 
Congress  did  no  more  than  Instruct  Its  agents  who  were  selected  and 
granted  final  authority  to  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  Government  will  permit  goods  to  be  sold  to  It.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  under  a  duty  to  observe  those  Instructions  Just  as  a 
purchasing  agent  of  a  private  corporation  must  observe  these  cf  his 
principal  In  both  instances  prospective  bidders  for  contracts  de- 
rive no  enforceable  rights  against  the  agent  for  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  the  principals  authorization.  For  erroneous  construc- 
tion of  his  Instructions,  given  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  principal, 
the  agent  Is  responsible  to  his  principal  alone  because  his  miscon- 
struction violates  no  duty  he  owes  to  any  but  his  principal  Tho 
Secretary's  responsibility  is  to  superior  executive  and  legislative 
authorltv.  Respondents  have  no  standing  In  court  to  enforce  that 
responsibility  or  to  represent  the  public's  Interest  In  the  Secretary's 
compliance  wlih  the  act*  That  respondents  sought  to  vindicate 
such  a  public  right  or  Interest  Is  made  apparent  both  by  their 
prayer  that  the  determination  be  suspended  as  to  the  entire  steel 
Industry  and  by  the  extent  of  the  Injunction  granted. 

The  contested  action  of  th?  restrained  officials  did  not  inv.nde 
private  rights  in  a  manner  amounting  to  a  tortious  violation.  On 
the  contrarv.  respondents  In  effect  seek  through  Judicial  action  to 
Interfere  with  the  manner  In  which  the  Government  may  dispatch 


the  Comptroller  General  the  Interdepartmental  Board  on  Contracts 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  well  as  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee (hearing  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  House  of 
Representatives.  71st  Cong..  2d  sess..  on  H.  R.  5568.  serial  4.  pt.  1, 
pp.  16-22.  26  27;  S    Bept.  433.  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess  ). 

"itffcm  v.  Kansas  (191  U.  S  207);  EUia  v.  United  States  (206  U  S. 
246);  Hcim  v  McColl  (239  U.  S.  175);  cf.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
V.  Raymond  Co.  (263  U.  S   565). 

"'Sonccgian  Nitrogen  Co.  v.  United  States  (288  U.  8.  294.  319,  320). 

»'  United  States  ex  rel.  Dunlap  v.  Black  (128  U.  8.  40.  48) ;  cf .  Butte. 
A.  4-  P.  Rv.  v    United  States  (290  U.  8.  127.  136.  142.  143). 

"House  Rept.  No.  2946  (74th  Cong..  2d  sess  ). 

'"Cf.  fj  parte  Williams  (277  U.  8.  269.  272);  Greof  Northern  Ry. 
Co.  V.  United  States  (277  U.  8.  172.  180). 

"Cf  General  Inv  Co.  v.  New  York  Central  R.  R.  (271  U.  8.  228, 
230J .     See  also  Note  10. 


its  own  internal  affairs.  And  In  attempted  support  of  th"  injunc- 
tion granted  they  cite  many  cases  Involving  contested  Government 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  private  business.-'  Their  cited  casea. 
however,  all  relate  to  problems  different  from  those  Inherent  In  the 
Imposition  of  Judicial  restraint  upon  agents  engaged  In  the  ptir- 
chase  of  the  Government's  own  supplies. 

The  Government  can  supply  Its  needs  by  Its  own  manufacturing 
or  by  purchtu&e.  And  Congress  can,  as  It  always  has.  either  do  the 
purchasing  of  the  Government's  goods  and  supplies  itself  or  it  can 
entrust  its  agents  with  final  power  to  do  so  and  make  these  agents 
responsible  only  to  lt.»  Courts  should  net.  where  (Dongrcss  has  not 
done  so,  subject  purchasing  agencies  of  Government  to  the  delays 
neccssarUy  incident  to  Judicial  scrutiny  a1  the  Instance  of  potential 
sellers,  which  would  be  contrary  to  traditional  governmental  prac- 
tice and  would  create  a  new  concept  of  Judicial  controversies.  A 
like  restraint  applied  to  purchasing  by  private  business  would  be 
widely  condemned  as  an  Intolerable  business  handicap.  It  Is.  ea 
both  Congress  and  the  courts  have  always  recognized,  essential  to 
the  even  and  expeditious  functioning  of  government  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  purchasing  machinery  be  unhampered.  The 
Constitution  prohibits  appropriations  for  the  Army  for  more  than 
2  years.-*  and  by  statute  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  departmental 
supplies  are  In  general  limited  to  1  year."  These  prohibitions 
emphasize  the  grave  importance  of  leaving  the  restnUnt  of  the 
Government's  purchasing  agonts  to  Congress  and  their  executive 
superiors. 

The  record  here  discloses  the  "confusion  and  disorder"  •»  that  can  re- 
sult from  the  delays  necessarily  incident  to  Judicial  supervision  of 
administrative  procedure  developed  to  meet  present -dp.y  needs  of 
government  and  capable  of  operating  efficiently  and  fairly  to  both 
private  and  public  interests.  In  the  appropriate  words  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Sutherland.  "The  bare  suggestion  cf  such  a  result,  with  Ita 
attendant  Inconveniences,  goes  far  to  sustain  the  conclusion  which 
we  have  reached,  that  a  suit  of  this  character  cannot  be  main- 
tained" "  For  more  than  a  year  Cabinet  officers  and  their  sub- 
ordinates have  been  enjoined  from  making  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination of  minimum  wages  effective.  Meanwhile,  iron  and  steel 
were  needed  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  order  that  the  military 
program  could  proceed,  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  was 
abandoned  under  Judicial  compulsion,  and  contracts  without  a 
minimum-wage  stipulation  have  been  awarded  for  mere  than 
♦65.000,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel  products  since  the  injunction 
iFsutd."  If  the  general  law  permits  prospective  bidders  to  challenge 
each  wage  determination  of  the  Secretary  In  the  courts,  by  a  like 
token  all  employees  affected  could  obtain  Judicial  review.  Such  a 
possibility  places  In  bold  relief  those  conditions  which  led  Con- 
gress to  proceed  in  this  act  upon  the  l>elief.  to  which  we  have 
recently  alluded."  that  "legislatures  ere  vUtlmate  guardians  of  the 
liberties  and  welfare  of  the  people  In  qtute  as  great  a  degree  aa 
the  courts."  * 

The  case  before  us  makes  It  fitting  to  remember  that  "the  Inter- 
ference of  the  courts  with  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Government  wovUd  be  productive 
of  nothing  but  mischief;  and  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  such  a 
power  was  never  intended  to  be  given  to  them."* 

The  district  court  properly  dismissed  the  bill,  and  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  In  error  In  find- 
ing respondents  with  standing  to  bring  itiis  action.  In  ordering  the 
Secretary's  determination  restrained,  and  In  holding  respondent* 
entitled  to  declaratorv  Judgment." 

Our  decision  that  the  complaining  companies  lack  standing  to 
sue  does  not  rest  upon  a  mere  formality.  We  rest  it  upon  reasons 
deeply  rooted  In  the  constitutional  divisions  of  authority  In  otir 
system  of  government  and  the  Impropriety  of  Judicial  interpreta- 
tions of  law  at  the  Instance  of  those  who  show  no  more  than  a  mere 
possible  injury  to  the  public.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals 
Is  reversed,  and  that  of  the  district  court  dismissing  the  bill  Is 
affirmed. 
Reversed. 

Mr  Justice  McReynolds  is  of  opinion  that  the  challenged  Judg- 
ment should  be  affirmed. 


11  s«e  e  g  Utah  Fuel  Co.  v.  Coal  Commission  (305  U.  8.  56.  58): 
Shields  V.  Utah-Idaho  Central  R.  R.  Co.  (305  U.  S.  177);  Waite  v. 
Macy  (24(3  U  S  606);  American  School  of  Magnetic  Healing  v.  Afc- 
Annulty  (187  U  S  94);  Gegioio  v.  Uhl  (239  U.  8.  3);  Truax  v.  Raich 
(239  U   8   33);  Pierce  v   Society  of  Sisters  (268  U.  8   510). 

■■Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  v.  United  States  (277  U  8.  172.  182); 
work  v  Kitvs  (267  U.  8  175);  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  v. 
United  States  (290  U  8  127);  United  States  v.  Babcock  (250  U.  8. 
328);  Louisiana  v.  AfCi4doo  (234  U.  8.  627);  Adams  V.  Nagle  (303 
U    8    532.  540  1). 

-'Art.  I.  sec.  8.  cl.  12. 

»'41  U.  8.  C.  13. 

»Cf.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  In  Decatur  v.  Paulding  (14  Pet.  497, 

516). 

»  Mass.  v.  Afe'Zon  (262  U.  8.  447.  487) . 

"  Bulletins  Nos.  75  to  176,  Inclusive,  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Contracts  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

^  Federal  Communications  Commission  v.  Pottsville  Broadcasting 

Co.  (—  U.  8.  — .  — ). 

»  Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas  Ry.  Co.  v.  May  (194  U.  6.  267,  270). 

•»  Decatur  v.  Paulding,  supra,  at  616. 

«  Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Haworth  (300  U,  8.  227,  840-1). 
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Build  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

"^  OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  1  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) , 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  W  GIIJSON  CAREY.  JR  .  AT  MKETING  OF  CHAMBER 
OP  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  W.  Gibson  Carey.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  on  April  30.  1940.  on  the 
ccrnsicn  of  the  annual  meeting  of  that  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recoro.  as  follows: 

As  we  Rather  here  In  Washington  for  this  twenty-eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chjmt)er  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
tn  me  iniportant  that  we  review  and  fix  in  our  minds  certain  general 
attitudes  and  objectives  It  Is  for  this  reason  that,  as  your  pres.dcnt. 
I  presume  to  outline  in  my  own  words  what  I  know  by  intimate 
■psoclatlon  is  a  true  reflection  of  the  concepts  of  your  ofQccrs  and 
d;rpclors.  I  do  this,  furthermore,  with  the  hope  that  every  man  and 
woman  here  will  be  guided  in  his  words,  his  thoughts,  and  his 
actions  by  these  principles. 

First,  ue  come  to  analyze,  to  study,  to  learn,  and  to  teach.  If.  as 
Individuals,  our  views  have  been  too  narrow,  too  sectional,  or  too 
Bhort-stghted.  we  seek  a  correction.  We  represent  every  part  of  our 
Naticn  and  practicably  every  phase  of  productive  life.  We  accept  the 
interdependence  of  our  people  of  whatever  calling  or  station.  We 
feek  the  maximum  production  of  goods  and  bervlces  with  the 
benefits  widely  and  fairly  distributed. 

Second,  our  belief  in  our  Republic  and  Its  Constitution  Is  un- 
shaken. Nay,  by  the  observation  of  trends  abroad  and  of  the  activity 
of  certain  small  but  active  elements  here,  cur  faith  in  cur  constltu- 
ticnal  democracy  is  strengthened  an  hundredfold  As  American  citi- 
zens, for  ourselves  and  for  our  children,  we  dedicate  our  strength  to 
the  preservation  of  our  basic  form  of  government  and  to  the  funda- 
mental l>ellef8  and  instlttitlons  of  our  ances'nrs.  From  these  we  will 
accept  only  such  adjusTir.ents  as  are  necessary  to  attune  our  life  to 
a  changin.^  world  These  alterations  we  will  ponder  deeply  and 
prayerfully  that  withovit  fall  we  may  preserve  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  the  Individual,  the  family,  and  the  minority. 

Thirdly,  we  approach  life  and  its  problems  with  good  will  toward 
all  men  and  with  tolerance.  This  is  the  teaching  of  our  religion  and 
of  all  sound  phll05cphy.  Let  no  one  mistake  these  sentiments  for 
cowardice.  It  is  Justice  and  progress  we  seek.  Every  invasion  of 
these  must  and  shall  be  repelled.  Leaders  must  lead.  The  require- 
ment is  that  they  be  Just  and  right.  So.  with  humility  and  deter- 
mination, we  who  are  leaders  In  business  ar.d  In  many  other  fields 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  fullest  assumption  of  our  responsibilities 
and  obligations 

My  belief  Is  that  we  meet  at  a  time  of  great  crisis.  As  Is  usually 
true  In  the  affairs  of  men.  the  dangers  this  time  vary  greatly  from 
those  existent  at  other  periods  of  peril.  There  may  be.  nevertheless, 
some  les.son  and  some  Inspiration  from  a  brief  reference  to  two 
great  Turning  points  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

In  1787  we  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Saratoga.  Valley 
Forge.  Yorktown  were  all  of  the  past  We  were  free,  but  we  were 
a  fjerplexed  and  unhappy  people  The  Confederation  of  Slates  was 
unsatisfactory  from  nearly  every  viewpoint  and  yet  with  the 
Jealousies  existing  It  was  almost  impossible  to  determine  what  ad- 
justments could  be  made  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  people,  to 
strengthen  cur  finances,  and  to  stimulate  cur  agriculture,  trade, 
and  manufacture.  A  constitutional  convention  was  called  at 
Philadelphia  To  It  the  S'ates  sent  delegates  to  wnom  each  suc- 
ert-eding  generation  should  pav  reveren<:e  for  the  result  they 
achieved.  When  they  were  about  to  meet,  the  young  Nation* 
greatest  leader.  George  Washington,  saidi 

"Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict  is  to  b«  sustained.  If,  to 
plea.se  the  people,  we  ofler  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can 
we  afterward  defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  Just  can  repair      The  event  Is  In  the  hand  of  God." 

Was  not  that  a  noble  sentiment?  There  was  In  that  statement 
dread  for  further  suffering  of  tha  people,  an  exhortation  to  high 
accomplishment,  and  the  humility  of  the  Christian  gentleman. 
Perhaps  you  will  afi;ree  with  me  that  for  us  In  another  day  and  In 
cur  lesser  positions,  there  is  a  stirring  lesson  In  this  Incident. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  closing  with  the  sign- 
ing of  Its  work,  another  great  American.  Benjamin  Franklin,  made 
an  obeenrauon  which  deacrlbes  ib«  perplexities  of  Uie  period  so 


BTaphlcally  that  each  of  us  should  have  It  In  mind.  But  he  did 
mere  than  that.  He  predicted  the  rise  of  the  great  and  prosperous 
nation  which  would  be  built  by  the  work  and  sacrifice  of  genera- 
tion after  generation  living  under  the  most  inspiring  type  of 
government  ever  conceived  by  m.en  On  the  back  of  Washington's 
chair  was  painted  a  half  disk  of  a  sun.  Franklin  drew  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  and  then  he  said: 

•T  have  often  and  often  in  the  course  of  the  s?fs!ons  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  Its  Issues,  looked  at  that 
behind  the  President  without  being  able  to  ti-ll  wheth:^r  it  was 
rising  or  setting.  But  now  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  that  It 
la  a  rising  and  not  a  setting;  sun." 

Our  next  great  crisis  was  the  Civil  War.  Despite  lingering  hard- 
ships and  despite  pride  cf  ancestry,  men  of  the  South  and  men 
of  the  North  are  of  one  mind  today  in  their  th:\nkfi:lnoss  that  our 
Nation  was  preserved.  As  one  of  southern  Uncage.  I  quote  proudly 
to  you  now  the  splendid  close  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Addrc.'^s  I  do  so  because  his  words  embody  the  travail  and  deter- 
mination of  a  people  and  because  there  must  of  necessity  still 
reside  in  them  inspiration  and  guidance  for  our  generation. 

•••  •  •  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain;  that  this  Nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom:  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

In  reverie  and  reverence,  before  I  leave  our  first  two  great  crises. 
I  wish  to  repeat.  "Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
Just  can  repair"  and  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  " 

Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  speak  of  our  present  crisis.  We  shall  do 
well  to  approach  it  ccoly.  factually,  and  logically.  The  three  point* 
which  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  me  to  make  are — 

(1)  This  is  unquestionably  a  most  serious  crisis; 

(2)  It  can  be  sclved;  and 

(3)  It  is  our  duty,  topether  with  other  citizens  of  good  Intention 
In  all  walks  of  life  to  forge  the  solution. 

Having  attempted  the  development  of  those  points  It  is  evident 
that  I  must  leave  a  full  dLscusslon  of  many  phases  of  our  problems 
to  other  speakers  who  are  experts  In  their  various  fields. 

Our  situation  in  the  United  States  today  cannot  be  disas.soclated 
either  from  the  World  War  cr  from  international  alTalrs.  So  far  as 
I  know  all  students  agree  that  the  loss  of  life,  the  dissipation  of 
capital,  and  the  bitterness  which  gave  rise  to  many  errors  of  Judg- 
ment are  the  chief  underlying  causes  of  the  present  strife  In  the 
world  and  of  much  of  our  dilemma  here.  Always  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  make  fair  and  sensible  adjustments  of  trade  and  otlier  rela- 
tions after  prolonged  conflict. 

In  our  generation  this  earth  Is  in  effect  a  smaller  place  due  to  the 
growing  speed  and  effectiveness  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion. By  every  rule  of  rea-^on  this  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
more  active  trade  and  a  closer  relationship  and  understanding 
among  peoples.  But  war.  the  breeder  of  Intense  nationalism,  tends 
to  offset  this  evident  and  proper  destiny.  Fear  and  bitterness  turn 
mens  minds  and  ambitions  toward  self-sufficiency.  That  very 
process  lowers  living  standards,  which  Is  ever  the  cause  of  unrest. 
Then  the  stage  is  set  for  agitation,  for  demagogues,  for  panaceas, 
for  opportunism,  for  fantasies  about  race  and  about  unearned 
rights  of  nations  and  of  individuals. 

As  we  survey  the  world  today  the  conditions  are  frightful  Mil- 
lions cf  men  in  Asia  and  &irope  are  in  deadly  conflict.  They  are 
firing  their  hates  and  devouring  their  substance.  Saying  that  we 
must  assist  as  we  may  to  fair  solutions  Is  but  expros.'^^lng  the  self- 
evident.  For  otir  future  nothing  transcends  the  desirability  of 
peace.  Just  and  lasting  peace,  in  the  world. 

Relatively  our  pre.sent  status  in  America  is  good  Indeed.  I  for 
one  would  not  change  our  position  for  that  cf  any  nation  on  earth. 
Having  said  that,  hcwever.  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  we  have  mis- 
managed for  nearly  a  decade  our  abundant  resources.  I  have  no 
desire  to  carp  cr  to  blame  We  must,  however,  look  at  the  situation 
Judicially  in  order  to  work  out  corrections.  The  following  are  facts, 
not  opinions: 

(1)  Otir  Federal  debt  Is  at  the  appalling  level  of  $43,000  000.000, 
compared  with  one  billion  in  1914,  with  three  billion  In  1917,  and 
with  seventeen  billion  in  1929. 

(2)  Our  Federal  taxes  are  this  year  at  the  amazing  peacetime 
totai  cf  over  $3,000,000,000.  as  compared  with  $380  000.000  in  1914, 
eight  hundred  million  in  1917.  and  three  billion  in  1929.  Despite 
this  we  shall  have  a  deficit  this  year  of  almost  $4,000  000.000. 

(3)  Never  in  our  history  have  we  had  so  many  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  National  Government,  excluding  our  armed  forces.  We  now 
have  nearly  1,000.000,  whereas  in  1929  the  comparative  figure  was 
under  600.000.  Unlortunately.  today  there  are  other  millions  who 
are  beneficiaries  of  Federal  subsidies  and  gifts. 

(4)  The  power  and  scope  cf  the  executive  branch  of  our  Federal 
Government  exceed  by  far  any  limit  ever  previously  contemplated 
by  our  people 

(5)  Many  branches  of  apiculture  are  In  a  sorry  plight  despite 
vast  and  costly  attempts  at  correction. 

(6)  Most  durable-goods  enterprises  are  still  operating  at  unsatis- 
factory levels. 

(7)  Unemployment,  whatever  the  actual  figures  may  be.  Is  still 
an  unsolved  problem  which  not  only  Is  the  root  of  much  unhappi- 
ness.  perplexity,  and  bitterness,  but  also  is  the  exctise  for  mucli 
futile  experimentation  by  the  Federal  Government. 

(8)  Capital,  though  plentiful,  la  not  in  sufflclently  active  use. 
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There  are  many  oth-r  facts  which  might  be  listed,  but  the  con- 
templation of  the  eight  I  have  mentioned  are,  I  feel  certain,  more 
than  Buffierlent  In  themselves  to  prove  conclusively  the  existence  of 
a  severe  crisis  Parodoxlcally.  much  of  this  situation  has  been  en- 
gendered by  the  policies  of  a  Federal  CJovernment  which  has  Itself, 
by  error  alter  error,  continued  the  so-called  emergency,  which 
long  since  should  have  passed.  By  many  this  Is  recognlzjed  clearly, 
but  it  Is  imperative  that  all  men  of  understanding  and  good  inten- 
tion comprehend  fully  the  Insidious  dangers  Involved.  An  open 
attack  or  Invasion  brlnps  men's  minds  to  a  focus  and  stirs  them  to 
action.  It  is  the  slow  dtssipatlon  of  resources,  the  gradual  under- 
mining of  cur  Institutions,  and  the  encotiragement  of  class  feeling 
which  are  most  difficult  to  check. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  line  of  thought  which  gives  rise  to  my 
conviction  that  our  situation  can  be  solved.  These  arc  my  own 
views  for  which  I  take  fuU  responsibility. 

We  are  blessed  with  a  most  favorable  geographic  legation,  with  a 
productive  people,  and  vith  truly  remarkable  natural  resources. 
Oi'T  country,  compared  with  many  others,  is  but  cparsely  populated. 
This  Is  especially  so  when  the  productive  character  of  our  land  and 
ciu'  tremendous  mineral  deposits  are  considered 

Our  governmental  Institutions,  thctigh  somewhat  perverted,  are 
still  Intact.  Wc  still  have  free  speech  for  the  unintlmidated  and 
we  have  untrammeled  religious  observance.  Commvmlcatlon  and 
transportation  are  adequate.  Our  entire  production  and  distribu- 
tion system  is  efficient  compared  to  anytliing  ever  known  In  the 
world  and  is  suspect,  in  any  basic  sense,  only  by  theorists.  Socialists, 
and  Communists.  It  U  evident  that  we  have  ample  capital  W^e 
have  good  schools.  These  may  Indulge  too  much  In  opinion.  They 
operate  probably  with  too  great  regard  for  the  average  intelligence 
and  with  too  little  for  the  exceptional  mind.  They  might  perhaps 
In  some  cases  be  better  used  in  vocational  training.  Parents  rather 
than  the  government  still  have  control  of  their  children.  This  is 
of  Immense  importance 

With  such  conditions,  one  might  well  ask  what  is  the  trouble? 
There  is  no  possible  general  answer  save  that  we  have  faltered  badly 
in  two  particulars  v,hioh  arc,  however.  In  every  generation  and  every 
cation  prime  essentials.  The  first  Is  leadership;  the  second  is  char- 
BCter.  In  our  ca-=ic.  the  two  are  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  one  and 
the  same.  Perhaps  my  point  is  most  clearly  made  if  I  say  we  have 
lacked  in  the  characUr  of  those  In  places  of  responsibility.  Seme  of 
this  has  tindoubtediy  exhibited  itself  in  every  phase  of  our  system. 
The  default  which  has.  however,  undermined  the  rountrj-  has  been 
Chiefly  l:i  public  life.  For  a  decade  we  have  had  either  depression  or 
near  dcp-essicn.  Tho  major  cause  of  this  for  7  years  has  been  politi- 
cal and  still  is.  Opportunb-m,  fanciful  economies,  threats,  incon- 
sistencies, and  the  assumption  by  our  Federal  Government  of  an 
e\  er-expandliog  authority  have  kept  this  Nation  in  a  slough  of  de- 
spond. I  make  these  .-.tatcments  with  no  partisan  connotation.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  both  parties  contain  many  fine  public  servants. 
As  is  true  In  nearly  every  period,  there  has  been  some  construc- 
tive accomplishment.  Our  trouble  has  been  that  we  seem  as  a  peo- 
ple to  have  been  unable  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and  thus 
to  arrive  at  that  net  balance  of  Judgment  which  Is  required  for  clear- 
cut  correction  In  araiyzilng  this  situation,  thoughts  such  as  the 
feiilowing  come  naturally  to  one's  mind. 

On  the  whole  we  have  approved  our  foreign  policy  and  we  have 
believed  In  the  encouragement  of  International  trade.  We  have 
been  oppo.sed  to  any  irregular  financial  practice,  we  have  disap- 
proved monopoly,  and  we  have  desired  moderate  and  well-planned 
social  security.  Almcct  to  a  man  we  have  wanted  adequate  de- 
fense without,  however,  the  specter  of  aggression.  We  have  wished 
our  fanners  to  get  a  square  deal  and  we  have  agreed  that  distress 
must  be  reheved  These  arc  all  fundamentals  of  sound  policy 
and  constructive  adapt-atlon  to  developing  clrcumsUncc  But 
what  of  comml.'^slons  which  Investigate,  prosecute,  and  Judge? 
Can  we  be  dreaming  as  we  recall  the  partisanship,  the  inofficiency, 
and  the  utterly  disgraceful  conduct  of  some  of  these?  Can  It  be 
imagination  that  euch  a  group.  Bealously  expanding  Its  function 
without  authority,  undertook  recently  to  order  the  discontinuance 
of  plans  for  marketing  a  new  development,  television?  What  cf 
Government  monopoly  and  Government  competition  with  its 
citlaens?  What  of  sneers,  threats,  and  attacks  for  those  who 
opposed  because  they  honestly  disagreed?  What  of  punitive  tax- 
at'on?  WTiat  of  prodtiction  control  and  of  the  political  use  of 
relief?  What  of  telling  citizens  how  long  they  may  work?  And 
what  of  BO-CRi:ed  pump  priming,  which  has  ruined  the  pump  and 
brought  insinuation!!  that  the  weU  has  gone  dry?  This  Is  but 
half  the  Uet.  but  It  is  enough. 

We  are  told  that  underneath  Is  the  objective  of  spreading  the 
national  Income  more  fairly  and  thus  sustaining  purchasing  power 
In  a  manner  to  avoid  depression  and  unemployment.  Wliat  has 
been  acrompllshed .  however.  Is  distress,  labor  disturbance,  general 
bewilderment,  a  quickening  with  Government  expenditure  of  the 
turn-over  In  consumption  goods,  and  a  deadening  in  all  capital  or 
durable  products  except  those  sustained  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
public  funds.  Private  capital,  which  by  Its  very  nature  and  by  the 
nature  of  man  blmre'f  demands  a  chance  for  a  fair  profit,  has  on 
the  whole  sourht  security  rather  than  risk.  Criticize  this  and  you 
but  Impugn  good  sense  and  Judgment. 

Gentlemen,  what  we  need  most  In  this  emergency  Is  sound 
leadership  In  government  Parenthetically,  I  must  add  that  part 
cf  the  blame  for  the  lack  of  thU  rests  on  our  shoulders.     For  the 


future,  howeyer,  through  our  activity  and  that  of  others,  we  as  a 
people  must  sec  that  we  effect  corrections.  Here  are  those  which 
seem  most  fundamental. 

Carefully,  but  surely,  we  mitst  reduce  Federal  expenditure  and 
bBlance  our  national  Budget  Including  our  vast  Federal  corpora- 
tions. Then  we  must  begin  paying  our  debt.  In  due  course  we 
shotild  further  encourage  productivity  and  the  full  use  of  our 
resources  by  reducing  taxes,  which  are  a  first  charge  on  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  every  citizen,  because  they  Inevitably  arc  reflected 
In  prices.  As  we  release  the  present  restrictions  on  business,  sub- 
stitute clear  laws,  applying  alike  to  all  men.  for  the  dictates  of 
luirestralned  administrative  agencies  and  reinstate  good  will  and 
cooperation,  we  shall  develop  new  Industry.  Improve  our  present 
products,  and  give  to  our  people,  through  lower  prices,  mere  real 
purchasing  power.  Then  we  may  once  again  have  good  Jobs  for 
all  those  who  want  to  work.  Also  by  this  very  process  we  shall 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  our  agricultural  situation 
which  win  be  further  aided  as  ways  are  found  to  vise  more  farm 
prcxlucts  in  Industry.  This  statement  Is,  of  course,  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  full  agricultural  pro.^ram.  Basically,  what  I  am  pointing  out 
Is  that  general  progress  will  help  the  farmer  Immensely. 

If  we  do  these  things,  we  shall  occasionally  have  difficult  tlmea 
as  In  the  past,  but  with  reasonably  long  periods  of  prosperity  In 
which  to  save,  v.lth  social  sescurlty  and  with  an  unimpaired  Federal 
credit,  we  shall  have  little  to  fear.  These  are  my  convictions  and 
my  reason  for  the  statement  that  we  can  solve  our  problems  despite 
such  unfavorable  repercussions  as  there  may  be  from  external  con- 
ditions. And  let  us  not  fcrgct  that  hand  In  hand  with  this  solution 
will  go  what  Is  of  transcending  Import — the  preservation  of  our 
liberties.  For  them  our  forefathers  bled.  Surely  we  In  our  time 
can  be  counted  on  to  play  our  part  whatever  sacrifices  may  be 
required. 

Do  1  read  in  some  of  your  faces  the  thought  that  such  a  ocu-so 
is  too  difficult?  Are  your  minds  settling  on  objections  and  cb- 
stacles?  Surely  we  have  In  otir  country  pressvire  groups  with  hands 
In  the  Treasury,  surely  we  have  uudernilncd  to  a  degree  the  char- 
acter and  perspective  cf  seme  cf  our  citizens,  and  surely  we  havo 
to  carry  a  heavier  load  of  taxc5s  than  previously.  Even  worse,  ws 
have  established  certain  treacherous  concepts  of  socialism  and 
fftscl.'^m  In  cur  very  bosom.  We  know  these  things,  but  we  also  know 
discouragement  will  not  help  us. 

Can  we  not  to  a  man  chai^ge  our  perspective  to  the  end  that  W9 
may  exert  true  leadership?  Can  we  not  consider  difficulties  for  the 
sole  purpose  cf  seeing  how  to  overcome  them?  Can  we  also  not 
remember  our  unusual  elements  of  strength  as  a  people?  Cur 
country  Is  one  of  natural  prosperity.  Our  citizens  are  baslw^Uy 
sound  and  decent.  We  have  a  great  void  In  construction  and  other 
durable-gcx)ds  production  to  fill.  The  actual  fact  is  that  favorable 
factors  far  outweigh  any  possible  deterrents  except  as  may  reside 
In  Indecision,  trepidation,  and  weakness  cf  soul.  It  is  strength, 
foresight,  and  character  which  will  win  this  struggle.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  real  leaders  of  America  still  have  those  qualities. 

How  as  men  of  business  may  we  make  our  greatest  contribution? 
My  deep  belief  is  that  we  munt  study  to  be  right  In  aU  of  our  vlew- 
polnus  and  policies,  after  which  we  must  stand  foursquare  and  firm. 
True  leaderf^hip  does  not  equivocate.  It.  rather,  teaches,  exhorts, 
and  shows  the  way  both  by  precept  and  example.  Our  policies  with 
labor,  Rtexikholders.  cuslcmiers,  snd  the  public  must  be  open  and 
fair.  We  must  encourage  a  stability,  balance,  and  regTJlar  grow'h 
in  otir  civilization  by  obtaining  much  wlrior  understanding  of  stich 
things  as  the  sources  of  wealth  and  the  connection  between  low-ccat 
production  and  a  high  real  purchasing  power.  Thrift,  work.  Inven- 
tion, and  leadership  have,  with  the  protection  of  a  sound  Govern- 
ment and  with  the  sustenance  of  great  resources,  built  our  economic 
system,  and  they  are  the  only  things  which  will  continue  to  bui.d  It 
safely  and  soundly.  With  this  le&son  we  have  had  In  the  laft 
decade,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  day  is  past  when  we  can  expect 
that  men  and  women  In  government  automatically  will  understand 
business  enterprise  and  protect  It.  For  the  good  of  our  souls,  wa 
should  admit  that  we  can  fairly  be  charged  with  lack  of  foresight 
and  In  some  rare  cases  with  a  degree  of  selfishness.  Our  quits 
human  errors,  however,  have  been  chiefly  those  of  omission,  nst 
commission.  It  is  In  the  fertile  field  of  citizenship  we  have  failed 
In  the  past. 

If  my  words  ring  true,  then  let  us  be  done  with  pessimism  for 
the  future.  Let  the  word  go  out  that  we  work  with  cheer,  with 
confidence,  and  with  determination  to  fulfill  our  obligations.  We 
have  need  of  men  who,  despite  rough  waters,  bring  their  crews  and 
their  cargoes  to  a  safe  haven.  &r  as  they  may.  such  men  truly 
serve.  They  navigate  large  ships  and  small.  They  know  hart'shlp 
and  8<icriflce.  They  dare  and  they  risk  on  the  seven  seas.  Such 
men  give  and  demand  cooperation.  They  discipline  themselves  and 
they  expect  It  of  others.  They  are  in  varying  degrees  Interested  In 
edticatlon,  culture,  art.  and  religion.  They  are  tough  of  fiber,  but 
soft  of  heart. 

These  men  of  whom  1  speck  actually  are  Inventors,  engineers, 
financiers,  successful  farmers,  professional  men,  and  business  man- 
agers. Fortunately,  they  are  scattered  In  every  hamlet  and  town 
In  this  country.  They  have  some  unusual  epark  which  drives  them 
on  As  they  grow,  their  responsibilities  to  clvUlzatlon  Increase  In 
proportion.  Mott  of  them  are  willing  and  ready  to  aastime  their 
prop-T  burden.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  such  men — in  fact,  jrou 
men  and  others  Uke  you — can  be  counted  on  to  buUd  America. 
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The  National  Significance  of  Reclamation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  1  (Icffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) . 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  C.  Q-MAHONEY.  OP  WTOMINa 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain  ex- 
tracts Irom  the  proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Reclamation  Association,  held  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  November  14.  15.  and  16.  1939.  The  extracts  relate 
to  an  address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyonung 
(Mr.  CMahoney]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Ralph  L  Carr,  Delegates  to  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association  and  friends  of  the  West  who 
are  listening  on  the  air  tonight,  the  speaker  this  evening  Is  a  man 
of  whom  the  We.st  Is  proud.  We  selfish  people  of  Colorado  deny 
Wyoming  all  of  the  credit  for  the  achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  man  who  has  come  from  Washington  to  talk  with  us 
this  evening 

He  was  a  resident  of  Colorado,  a  newspaper  man  In  Boulder  be- 
fore he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  State  which  sent  him  on 
to  Washington. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  introdu.^e  my  friend  of  boyhood  days,  the  man 
who  has  made  a  name  for  himself  In  the  N:xtlonal  Confess,  Senator 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahonit.  of  Wyoming      [Appl.Tuse  | 

THK    N.^TIONAL    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    RECLAMATION 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  0'M.*honet.  Thank  you,  Oovcrnor  Carr.  and  you 
ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  reclamation  association,  for  this  most 
polite  greeting  you  have  given  me. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I  appreciate  the  great  honor  which 
has  been  conferred  uix)n  me  by  your  officers  in  granting  me  the 
privilege  tonight  to  address  this  organization,  to  speak  to  those  of 
you  who  have  assembled  here  as  delegates,  and  to  those  interested 
in  reclamation  and  the  development  of  agriculture  who  are 
listening  over  the  radio. 

I  am  not  the  person  who  should  be  In  this  place  tonight.  I  am 
speaking.  I  feel,  as  a  substitute  for  the  great  leader  of  reclamation 
who  comes  from  Colorado,  your  distinguished  representative  from 
the  western  slope,  who.  it  seems  to  me.  for  almost  a  generation  has 
been  the  leader  in  the  effort  to  buUd  up  the  West.  Congressman  Eo 
Tatlor.      |Appiau-^e.| 

We  nil  regret  his  absence,  and  I  note  with  great  interest  that 
upon  the  program  tonight  the  officers  and  directors  of  this  conven- 
tion have  undertaken  to  pay  him  the  tribute  that  Is  his  due.  Let 
me  say.  therefore,  now  that  the  credit  for  what  has  been  achieved 
rn  Ijehalf  of  reclamation  In  great  measure  goes  to  men  like  Con- 
gressman Tatlor,  men  like  the  Senators  of  Colorado,  my  friend  Alva 
Adams,  and  my  friend  Ed  Johnson,  whose  greeting  I  bring  you  from 
the  National  Capitol. 

Times  have  changed.  Things  have  become  so  busy  at  Wash- 
ington that  It  Is  very  difficult  now  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
cut  loose  from  their  desks  In  Washington  and  come  home  for 
vacations.  Alva  Adams  and  Ed  Johnson  are  working  In  Washington. 
They  send  you  their  greetings,  and  I  know  that  those  same  greet- 
ings come  from  the  members  of  the  delegations  from  all  of  the 
Western  States,  CongresEmen.  and  Senators,  whether  here  or  absent. 
They  have  all  united  in  the  great  effort  to  build  homes  In  the 
West.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  their  efforts  would  not  be  at 
all  successful  If  It  were  not  for  the  cooperation  which  they  receive 
from  the  executive  arm  of  the  Oovcrnment. 

I  am  happy  to  see  here  tonight  at  the  table.  Commissioner  John  C. 
Page     head   of   the   Bureau   of   Reclamation.      [Applause  1 

I  wish  that  I  could  describe  to  you  the  effective  manner  In 
which  »his  mild-mannered  gentleman  directs  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  reclamation  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  He  comes  up  to  us  at  our  hearings,  and  seated  there 
without  ever  raising  his  voice,  with  the  whole  history  of  reclama- 
tion at  his  command,  answers  every  question,  dissolves  every  ob- 
jection, and  lays  the  groundwork  for  the  arguments  upon  which 
thoae  of  us  Introduce  tbe  bUls  that  he  and  his  association  arrange, 
build  the  credit  which  we  receive  when  we  go  heme. 

I  am  happy  here  to  greet  Commissioner  Page,  and  seated  beside 
him  I  fee  hi*  old  boas.  Dr.  Work,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


I  am  glad  to  mention  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  glad  to 
mention  Commis'^^lcner  Page  and  Mr.  Walter,  whom  I  see  here  In  the 
audience,  head  of  the  Denver  bureau,  because  thef«  men  represent 
th'>  continuing  nonpartisan  efforts  of  ail  who  Join  In  the  movement 
to  build  up  the  West  so  that  It  shall  become  the  home  of  an  ever- 
increasing  population,  raising  families,  building  school.s.  bul'.dmg 
churches,  the  very  foundation  of  civilization.  Without  this  cooper- 
ation from  the  exfcutive  arm,  and  In  this  compliment  there  must 
be  included  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Harold  Icker>,  who 
has  displayed  an  understanding  of  the  reclamation  prcgram  that 
has  never  been  excelled  [Applause  ]  And  the  President  also — 
President  Frai'klin  D.  Roosevelt — from  whom  he  liaa  received  his 
inspiration  and  his  direction.     [Applause.) 

the  golden  age  or  irrigation 
I  say  to  ycu,  my  friends  of  the  reclamation  association,  that  ths 
la.st  6  years  in  a  very  real  sense  represents  the  golden  age  of  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  ur.der  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Established  in  1902  and  fostered  by  all  who  have  gone  down  from 
the  West,  the  reclamation  policy  has  exporlenccd  a  steady  growth. 
Bu^  in  the  last  6  years,  from  1933  to  date,  there  has  been  undertaken 
a  program  that  exceeds  all  that  has  gone  before.  Twelve  States 
have  benefited.  33  projects  have  been  undertaken,  and  works,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  amouute  to  $817,400,000.  are  now  under 
construction. 

What  is  the  m?aning  of  this?  I  did  not  come  here  to  the  recla- 
mation association  to  tell  ycu  of  the  achievements  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau.  You  know  those  achievements  better  than  I.  Ycu 
know  the  details  of  each  of  these  different  projects  all  through  the 
country.  I  am  talking  to  you  about  the  large  picture  and  the 
meaning  It  has  for  all  of  us;  not  only  those  who  live  In  the  West, 
but  all  who  live  anywhere  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Reclamation,  with  Its  power  plants,  rural  electrification  carrying 
power  Into  the  distant  and  l.^olated  towns,  soil  conservation,  flood 
control.  FO  well  described  to  you  by  General  Schley  of  the  Army 
Eingineers  dt  one  of  your  sessions,  farm  security,  represented  here 
by  the  members  and  directors  of  this  region,  farm  security  with 
Its  effort  to  save  those  who  were  the  casualties  of  the  great  de- 
pression, and,  finally,  the  Works  Progress  Administration  using 
the  labor  of  those  who  for  the  time  being  have  been  unable  to  find 
em.ployment  In  normal  lines,  for  the  construction  of  Irrigation 
projects  where  sponsors  can  be  found:  and  so  we  look  over  the 
grand  scope  of  nil  cf  these  agencies  working  together  for  one  great 
purpose,  the  bulldli.g  of  farm  hemes. 

The  messa'^e  that  I  would  like  to  convey  tonight  Is  that  that 
building  of  farm  homes  represents  the  basis  upon  which  prosperity 
must  be  erecttd  The  decline  of  agriculture  has  measured  the  fail- 
ure of  our  economy  to  work,  and  until  we  find  the  means  of  putting 
the  people  bark  upon  the  land  where  they  may  have  their  ovrti 
homes  and  raise  their  families,  bringing  into  existence  people  like 
you,  the  sa'.t  of  the  earth,  until  that  Is  done  we  cannot  hope  to 
EOlve  the  grave  economic  problems  which  confront  us. 

Sometimes.  I  think  that  because  of  old  habits  of  thought  we 
fall  to  realize  what  has  been  going  on  among  us.  In  this  period 
during  which  the  reclamation  movement  has  proceeded  gradually 
from  1902  down  to  date,  there  has  been  going  on  another  great 
change  which  has  been  taking  the  people  away  "from  the  farm  and 
carrying  them  to  the  city.  How  many  are  there  who  realize  that 
in  the  last  40  years  urban  population  has  Increased  from  only  17 
percent  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  until  now  It  is 
over  56  percenf  More  important  than  that,  the  number  of  people 
who  were  cl-T.-^ified  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  as  rural  Inhabitants 
40  years  atjo  represented  almost  three-fourths  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation.   Today  they  represent  less  than  half. 

INCnZASI    OF   FARM    TTNANCT 

More  important  than  that,  when  more  than  71  percent  of  all  of 
the  people  lived  upon  the  farms  and  agricultural  workers  repre- 
sented most  of  the  workers  In  the  United  States,  almost  75  percent 
of  all  farm  operators  were  the  owners  of  the  farms  on  which  they 
worked.  Today  farm  ownership  has  declined  until  It  Is  scarcely  55 
percent,  and  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  40  years  ago,  representing 
only  about  25  p^^rcent  of  those  who  were  operating  farms,  tcday 
represent  alnTst  45  percent. 

This  Is  the  change  which  has  been  going  on  among  our  popula- 
tion, a  chancre  which  Is  marked  by  other  siartling  facts.  Do  you 
realize  that  there  are  3.000  counties  plus  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  In  300  of  these  counties  today  are  concentrated  71  percent  of 
all  wage  earners  and  more  than  CO  p>ercent  of  adl  who  draw  salaries? 
From  the  farm  to  the  city.  From  the  land  upon  which  man  can 
make  his  living  with  his  own  Lands  to  the  city  pavement,  where  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  support  himself  and  his  family  unless  he 
h»8  a  Job  In  indu-^try  and  where  he  is  economically  free  only  so  long 
as  he  can  claim  that  Job. 

These  are  changes  which  have  come  ever  us  almost  without  our 
knowledge,  but  they  are  m..irkcd  by  concentration  cf  a  character 
that  must  make  us  all  pause,  not  in  the  sense  cf  criticizing.  Let 
me  call  to  your  attention  what  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  nK>Bt 
striking  comparisons  that  can  be  made. 

There  are  30  great  corpoiatlons  in  the  United  States,  18  cf  them 
railroads  or  pubUc-utliity  corporations,  12  of  them  ftnancial  Instl- 
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tutlMM.  each  one  of  which  has  assets  at  $1,000,000,000  or  more. 
All  30  together  have  assets  in  excess  of  $60,000,000,000.  All  of  these 
corporaticms  are  efficient  entitles  in  our  economic  machinery.  Their 
managers  are  doing  a  good  Job,  but  tlie  amazing  fact  is  that  they 
are  richer  and  more  powerful  than  many  BUtes.  There  are  18 
sovereign  SUtes  In  this  Union.  16  ol  them,  the  total  assessed  prop- 
erty vsdues  of  which  do  not  amount  to  $1,000,000,000  each.  Thirty 
Kreat  corporationa  with  assets  of  over  a  billion  dollars  each,  IB 
sovereign  States  In  which  all  of  the  sarssert  property  within  their 
bouBdarles  all  Itmiped  together  does  not  reach  the  value  of  a  biUlon 

dollars.  . 

More  than  that:  There  are  22  States.  23.  In  each  of  which  Ml  the 
real  prt^jerty  is  not  worth  a  billion,  18  In  which  aU  property,  real 
and  personal.  Is  not  worth  a  billion  each,  and  22  in  which  real  prop- 
erty alone  does  not  reach  thet  figure. 

Here  Is  the  story  of  the  decline  of  agrlculttire.  Here  is  the  story 
of  the  great  change  which  has  come  over  the  United  States.  Here 
Is  the  opportunity  that  Is  presented  to  all  of  us,  you  who  foUow 
private  pursuits,  those  who  are  in  the  executive  departmenta  ol 
government,  and  those  of  us  who  have  the  opportunity  for  a  while 
to  serve  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  here  is  the 
chance  to  build  up  once  more  a  union  between  the  land  and  the 
people  BO  that  once  again  farm-home  ownership  may  be  reestab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States. 

NEW  ERA  HAS  COMK  UFOK  THX  WOBlJ> 

The  Whole  world,  I  think.  Is  entering  upon  a  new  era  both  here 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  a  new  era  that  may  be  difficult  to 
see  hard  perhaps,  to  Imagine,  but  a  change  has  come.  When  this 
country  of  ours  was  founded  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  na- 
tions were  seeking  to  establish  upon  this  continent  and  on  other 
continents  colonies  from  which  they  could  draw  raw  materials, 
they  were  esUbllshing  an  Imperialism  that  depended  upon  tlie  im- 
portation of  commodities  of  all  kinds,  of  spices,  of  gold  and  silver. 
and  what-not  from  the  colonies  that  were  founded.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  IndiLstrlal  system  and  the  building  of  factories,  a  trans- 
formation took  place.  Colonies  were  no  longer  valuable  for  the 
raw  materials  they  could  furnish  to  the  mother  land.  They  became 
valuable  for  the  exportation  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  the 
mother  land.  A  curious  Illustration  of  this  situation  is  to  be  found 
In  the  development  of  India. 

India  one  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  was  used  first  for  her 
raw  materials  and  later  as  a  market  for  the  exportation  of  the  cotton 
and  other  textiles  that  the  EngUch  mills  manufactured.  Beginning. 
however,  about  25  or  30  years  ago  with  improvement  of  machinery. 
Great  BrlUln  began  to  export  her  outworn  and  obsolete  machines 
to  India,  and  to  her  other  colonies,  and  then  there  began  to  develop 
In  India  new  Industries  which  were  competing  with  the  old  indus- 
tries at  home 

And  SO  it  Is  that  in  our  day  foreign  trade  has  ceased  to  have 
the  importance  that  it  vised  to  have.  Any  nation  that  now  seeks 
to  obtain  control  over  foreign  lands  Is  shouldering  a  burden,  be- 
cause it  is  shouldering  either  the  necessity  for  exploiting  the  in- 
habitants Of  the  land  it  seizes  or  the  burden  of  defending  and 
protecting  them  This  change  is  exemplifying  Itaelf  In  every  llrie 
of  human  activity  whether  constructtre  or  destructive.  People 
wonder  why  It  is  that  upon  the  western  front  in  Etu-ope  the  war 
has  been  so  long  delayed.  It  Is  not  such  a  great  mystery  when 
one  considers  what   has  really  happened   in  the  world. 

In  the  old  days  wars  were  the  conflicts  of  professional  armies. 
They  were  the  conflicts  of  leaders,  military  and  political,  who  were 
seeking  to  subdue  lands  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  their  raw 
materials  from  them  We  have  seen  the  time  come  when  wars  are 
no  longer  the  clash  of  professional  armies,  but  the  conflict  ol  whole 
peoples. 

Science  and  invention,  the  same  science  which  makes  It  possible 
for  my  voice  to  go  out  over  the  radio  tonight  on  the  waves  of 
ether  unimaginable  miles  beyond  this  hall,  that  same  science,  that 
same  invention  with  its  accumulation  of  materials  to  make  war 
has  brought  about  such  a  change  that  neither  of  the  general  staffs, 
whether  in  Germany-  or  in  Prance  and  England,  is  willing  to  pay 
the  price  that  must  he  paid  If  a  general  attack  were  made. 
WE   MUST   MAOJTATH   PEACE 

Finally,  it  Is  dawning  upon  people  that  war  is  wholly  death 
and  destruction,  that  peace  only  is  life  and  prosperity.  That  reali- 
zation Is  clearly  felt  in  Washington.  The  new  aspect  of  war  la  so 
deeply  understood  that  I  can  say  to  you  tonight  that  there  Isnt 
a  corporal  s  guard  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  who  would  be 
willing,  under  any  circumstances,  to  permit  this  country  of  ours 
to   be   Involved   in   the   foreign   war.      jAppUtise.] 

But  the  importance  to  you.  the  importance  to  me.  the  impor- 
tance to  the  Western  States,  the  Importance  to  all  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  is  that  Jn  this  effort  of  reclamation  undertaken  here 
in  the  West,  the  United  States  Is  showing  the  way  to  all  of  the 
world  how  people  may  Uve  by  constructive  rather  than  by  de- 
strtictlve  enterprlee.  

There  Is  our  opportunity:  CJooperatloo.  There  are  no  classes  in 
America.  Industrialists,  financial  leaders,  professional  leaders, 
farmers,  and  workers  of  aU  kinds  are  bound  together  by  one  in- 
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destructible   tie,   and  they  must   vrork  together,   not   against   one 
another. 

In  the  development  of  the  reclamation  program  you  have  one 
simple  fact  which  tells  the  story  of  what  this  cooperation  can  do. 
On  the  reclamation  projects  of  the  United  States  the  pcptilatlon 
of  the  little  towns  and  communities  are  existing  upon  those 
projects  and  Is  three  times  the  agricultural  population  of  the  proj- 
ects. An  agricultural  population  living  on  their  own  lands  in  their 
own  homes  can  furnish  business  for  a  much  larger  nonagrlcultural 
population.  A  prosperous  agriculture  can  make  this  whole  Nation 
prosperous,  and  until  agrlcultiu-e  is  restored  to  complete  prosperity 
there  can  be  no  general  prosperity. 

The  great  achievement  of  the  National  Reclamation  Association 
Is  that  you  here  In  these  Western  States  are  showing  how  people, 
with  their  RepresentaUves  in  Congress,  their  experts  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  carrying  out  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  farmers 
at  home  may  work  together  to  hulld  for  civilization  and  the 
future.     (Applause.) 

Hon.  Ralph  L.  Carr.  Senator  CMahonet,  the  representatives  of 
all  of  the  West  thank  you  for  leaving  a  sickbed  to  con\e  to  give 
us  this  message  tonight.    We  shall  always  be  grateful. 

I  call  him  "Joe."  I  was  trying  to  be  a  newspaper  man  30  years 
ago  when  he  had  already  reached  that  position.  He  reformed  and 
became  a  lawyer  and  then  fell  by  the  wayside  and  went  to  Con- 
gress.     [Laughter.) 

Strange  parallel  in  our  cases,  using  him  as  my  example.  I  be- 
came what  I  laughingly  refer  to  as  a  newspaper  man.  reformed 
us  he  did,  tried  to  be  a  lawyer  and  failed,  and  now  look  at  me! 
[Laughter]      (Applause.) 

And  we  have  a  peculiar  other  condition  with  us  tonight  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  West  who  started  out  and 
honestly  went  throtigh  with  his  early  ambition,  and  as  far  back 
as  1895  became  a  part-owner  in  a  newspaper  in  his  own  great 
town  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  fortunately  for  him  he  never 
reformecl.  He  Is  still  a  newspaper  man  and  today  for  the  flfth 
time  he  was  elected  president  at  this  eighth  annual  meeting— for 
the  flfth  time,  mark  you,  he  was  elected  president  of  this  great 
organization. 

I  Just  can't  make  this  clear,  friends.  I  didn't  Intend  to  let 
politics  get  into  this  picture,  but  I  am  having  an  awfully  hard 
time  to  find  out  for  my  own  satisfaction  how  Joe  O'Mahonet, 
born  in  Chelsea.  Mass..  and  the  president  of  this  association,  born 
in  that  wonderful  old  State  of  New  Hampshire,  should  be  Demo- 
crats.     [Laughter  and  applause.) 

And  by  the  same  token  I  am  wondering  why  it  ie  they  pass  to 
me  tonight  the  business  of  introducing  a  whole  parcel  of  Demo- 
crats. Perhaps  it  is  because  I  love  them.  I  do.  I  want  them  to 
love  me  some  more,  too.     [Laughter.) 

But  to  get  back  to  the  man  from  Great  Palls,  Mont.,  the  man 
who  Is  the  very  epitome  of  everything  of  which  we  dream,  those 
of  us  who  look  for  the  development  of  the  West  by  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  resources  by  the  construction  of  dams  and  canals  and 
drainage  ditches— O.  S.  Warden,  the  daddy  of  them  all.  president 
five   times  of   this  organization,  Mr.  Warden!      (Applause  ] 

0  S  Warden.  Governor  Carr.  Senator  O'Mahoney.  Mayor  Staple- 
ton  and  friends  of  reclamation,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  was 
not  Intended  that  I  should  do  anything  In  connection  with  this 
closing  program  of  our  eminently  successful  sessions  here  In  Denver 
except  to  read  some  letters  and  present  a  memorial  that  we  have 
prepared  for  your  distinguished  Member  of  Congress.  Edward  T. 
Taylor,  but  Governor  Carr  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  Just 
a  word  along  a  personal  line. 

1  am  proud  that  oin-  distinguished  Senator  0'Mahoi»et  and  I 
came  from  back  In  that  eastern  country  and  that  we  have  come 
out  here  to  preach  those  great  principles  of  democracy  which  he 
says,  and  which  I  believe,  wlU  save  the  Nation  for  Governor  Carr. 
(Laiighter  and  applause.]  .     .w     «.  *       # 

Only  a  word  more;  it  Is  true  that  I  was  bom  In  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  true  that  when  I  finished  my  school  at 
Dartmouth  College  I  went  to  MonUna  intending  to  stay  there 
for  a  little  while  and  go  back  to  Columbia  Law  School.  If  1  had 
done  that  perhaps  I  would  be  talking  the  same  kind  of  stuff  that 
Governor  Carr  is  giving  us  here  this  evening.     [Laughter.) 

As  It  is  I  deteriorated  somewhat  Into  being  a  newspaper  man, 
and  now  as  I  come  nearer  to  the  end  of  my  human  existence,  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  hands  with  Senator  O'Mahonet  and  with  Gov- 
ernor Carr  and  help  to  make  these  homes  that  we  have  heard 
described  this  evening.  ^   ^■^.   ^   „ 

I  venture  only  one  stiggestlon,  and  that  is,  I  think  Oovemor 
Carr  has  something  on  his  conscience  that  is  hurting  him  Just  a 
httle  bit  I  think  he  belongs  to  a  very  wonderful  minority.  (Laugh- 
ter)   I  am  going  to  do  what  I  can  to  keep  It  that  way      (Laughter.) 

But  I  am  willing  here  and  there — once  In  a  while — If  we  find  a 
good  Republican,  to  give  him  a  few  democratic  votes  (lavighter). 
because  that  Ls  what  keeps  democracy  safe.  I  think  It  would  be 
worth  while  for  Oovemor  Carr  to  go  back  and  visit  his  old  friend 
high  up  In  the  mountains.  If  he  would  sit  down  there  and  think 
It  all  over  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  he  would  come  home  and  Join 
the  same  party  that  Senator  CMahonit  and  I  delight  to  serve. 
[Laughter.) 
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Liability  to  All  Indigents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1,  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  PALLADIUM-ITEM.  RICHMOND.  IND. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  which  ajv 
peared  in  the  Palladium-Item,  of  Richmond.  Ind.,  on  the  29th 
day  of  April  1940.  which  editorial  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Palladium-Item.  Richmond.  Ind..  April  29.  1940] 

LIABUJTT    TO   ALL   INDIGENTS 

When  •  citizen  posaesslng  two  automobiles  appeals  to  his  town- 
ship trustee  for  relief  to  Iteep  his  wife  and  children  from  going 
hungry,  the  Uxpayera  who  dig  into  their  pockets  for  relief  funds 
have  a  Just  right  to  kick. 

At  South  Bend  an  unemployed  man  regained  a  place  on  relief 
lists  after  tielng  cut  off  when  he  pleaded  his  family  was  In  need. 
While  making  this  plea  he  refused  to  surrender  license  plates  to  a 
passenger  sedan  tietng  bought  by  monthly  payments,  and  admitted 
ownership  of  a  truck  being  operated  on  laorrowed  license  plates. 

This  reliefer  told  the  township  trustee  his  car  paj-ments  were 
being  met  by  a  C.  I.  O.  leader  at  South  Bend,  while  the  same  leader 
and  others  were  contributing  gasoline.  Although  on  relief  or  public 
works  most  of  the  time  since  1930,  the  Indigent  two-car  owner 
refused  to  divulge  the  amount  of  his  earnings  with  his  truck. 

Abuses  cf  this  kind  cast  a  shadow  over  the  entire  relief  system. 
The  family  of  this  'chlseler"  Is  being  supported  by  earnings  of  many 
taxpayers  who  own  no  automobiles,  but  have  their  money  Invested 
In  homes  upon  which  heavy  taxes  are  assessed.  This  tax  bill  is  high 
thfs,'  days  largely  because  cf  public  relief  in  Us  many  forms. 

The  Idea  h.ss  grown  In  recent  years  that  the  Government  owes  Its 
citizens  a  llv:ng  Persons  Inclined  to  adopt  this  form  of  thinking 
must  remember  that  the  Government  Is  the  jieople.  There  Is  no 
m.iglc  about  Government  financing.  Most  funds  expended  by 
Government  must  be  raised  by  levy  on  men  and  women  who  work 
for  a  living  There  workers  are  not  obligated  to  provide  soft  living 
for  others. 

Thomas  Sanders  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thom.^s  Santcrs 
McMillan,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing  of  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  McMillan,  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  has  lost  one  of  its  most  beloved  citizens  and 
Congress  one  of  its  most  valuable  Members. 

'Tommie."  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  his  numercus 
friends  and  colleagues,  possessed  that  type  of  character  and 
friendly  personality  which  endeared  him  not  only  to  his 
friends,  but  to  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

This  was  wonderfully  demonstrated  to  me  on  one  occasion 
when  I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  visiting  his  home 
city.  Charleston.  S.  C  on  an  occasion  when  President  Roose- 
velt visited  this  old.  historic  city. 

On  a  parade  through  the  streets  of  the  city  and  na\7  yard 
I  had  the  prl\11ege  of  riding  In  the  car  with  my  colleague. 
The  streets  were  lined  with  his  friends  and  constituents,  and 
Tommie.  with  his  hat  In  his  hand,  was  continuously  salut- 
ing them  with  that  gracious,  friendly  smile  and  with  that 
friendly  greeting  which  he  used  so  often  on  the  floor  of  the 


House.  "Hey.  Buddy!"  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
joyous  shouting  on  the  part  of  my  colleague's  friends  and 
constituents  with  that  well-known  and  commonly  used  greet- 
ing. "Hey.  Tommie!" 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  extra  session.  Tommie  had 
made  a  visit  to  Europe.  I  remember  so  plainly,  and  always 
shall,  when  we  met  in  extra  session,  he  came  over  and  spoke 
to  me  and  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
Butler  Hare.  With  that  gracious,  friendly  smile,  so  char- 
acteristic of  him.  using  both  hands  in  speaking  to  us,  he  said. 
"Hey.  Buddy!" 

I  shall  always  remember  him  as  he  looked  upon  us  at  that 
time,  because  it  so  perfectly  displayed  a  heart  overflowing 
with  friendship,  carrying  with  it  sunshine  and  that  which 
would  tend  to  make  life  worth  while. 

I  attended  his  funeral  at  old  Charleston,  and  the  large  at- 
tendance from  all  over  the  State  indicated  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  his 
fellow  South  Carolinians. 

Tommie  was  a  man  of  splendid  ability,  and  he  was  de- 
voted to  his  unselfish  service  to  his  people,  his  home  city  of 
Charleston,  and  to  South  Carolina. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Congress  he  was  made  chairman  of  a 
very  important  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, where  he  had  the  pri\ilepe  of  distinguishing  himself 
as  a  leader  in  piloting  many  important  appropriation  bills 
through  the  House. 

Our  colleague  will  answer  the  call  of  duty  no  more.  He  has 
answered  the  summons  of  the  highest  of  all  tribunals,  and  all 
of  his  colleagues  can  testify  that  he  served  his  State  and 

country  well. 

The  influence  of  his  upright  and  unselfish  character,  his 
loyalty  and  his  devotion  to  his  country  will  remain,  as  will 
his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  served. 

As  a  friend,  along  with  his  loved  ones,  and  his  many 
friends  in  South  Carolina,  I  mourn  his  imtimely  death  and 
extend  to  his  bereaved  family  my  heartfelt  sympathy.  His, 
as  stated,  was  always  a  friendly  greeting  and  with  a  smile. 

Sleep  on.  dear  friend,  such  lives  as  thine 

Have  net  been  lived  In  vain. 
But  shed  an  Influence  rare,  divine. 

On  lives  that  still  remain. 

You  remember  Jesus  said.  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 
The  glorious  thought  that  I  have  and  that  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  his  loved  ones  and  his  many  friends  is  that  today 
Tommie  is  enjoying  the  privileges  and  pleasures  cf  a  beauti- 
ful heavenly  home  prepared  for  those  who  love  the  Lord, 
and  the  years  will  not  be  many  before  we  shall  be  privileged 
to  see  and  he  with  him  again. 

"Tls  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 

When  life  flows  by  like  a  song; 
But  the  man  worth  while  Is  the  man  who  will  smile 

When  everything  goes  dead  wrong; 
For  the  test  cf  the  heart  is  tr  luble. 

And  it  always  comes  with  the  years; 
But  the  smile  that  is  worth  the  praise  of  the  earth 

Is  the  smile  that  corner  through  t^ars. 


Samuel  Davis  McReynolds 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the  Honorable  Samitbl 
Davis  McRxtnou>s,  late  a  Represenutlve  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee 

Mr.   BULWINKLE.    Mr.   Speaker,   the    passing    of    Judge 
McRktmolos  was  deeply  felt  by  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  especially 
by  his  friends  In  Tennessee:  and  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  shall  quote  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  bar  association  of 
the  city  of  Chattanooga  on  the  2d  day  of  August  1939: 

SAMTTTL  DAVIS  M'SETNOLDS.  AP«II.   16,   1872-JtJLT   11,   1939 

To  the  Chattanooga  Bar  Association: 

Your  memorial  committee  begs  leave  to  rubmlt  to  you  for  con- 
sideration and  action  thereon  the  foUowlng  relating  to  the  life 
and  achievements  of  Samukl  Davis  McRetnouxs,  long  on  the  mem- 
bership roU  of  this  bar,  although  for  many  years  not  an  active 
practitioner,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  devoted  the  last  36  years 
of  his  life  to  public  service. 

Samuel  Davis  McRetnolm,  generally  called  Judge  McReynolds. 
and  by  hla  Intimate  personal  friends  called  Sam  McRinfNOiJ)s,  was 
born  on  a  farm  April  16.  1872.  In  Bledsoe  County,  near  Plkevllle. 
Tenn     He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  8.  and  Addle  Davis  McReynolds. 

He  attended  the  Peoples  College  at  PlkevlUe.  Tenn..  which  was 
a  denominational  school,  being  supported  by  and  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church.  This  college  maintained 
primary  grades,  secondary,  and  higher  grades  of  learning.  He  never 
attended  any  other  college  or  school,  except  the  law  department 
of  Cumberland  University,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn..  from  which  he  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  with  the  class  of  1893, 
at  the  age  of  21. 

Two  of  his  classmates  In  the  Peoples  College  at  Pikevllle  were 
T  W.  Stanfleld  and  J.  Lon  Foust.  The  friendship  and  mutual 
admiration  of  these  schoolboys  deepened  as  the  years  passed  with- 
out a  ripple  to  mar  this  long,  golden  friendship.  Mr.  Stanfield 
successfully  managed  every  political  race  lor  ofHce  made  by  Judge 
McRetnolds. 

Soon  after  graduating  from  the  Lebanon  Law  School.  Sam  Mc- 
Retnolds was  appointed  assistant  district  attorney  under  Attorney 
General  George  W.  Button  of  the  sixth  Judicial  circuit  of 
Tennessee.  When  his  tenure  as  assistant  attorney  general  ended, 
he  came  to  Chattanooga  and  entered  the  practice  of  law.  Soon 
he  entered  Into  a  law  partnership  with  the  late  John  H.  Cantrell. 
This  is  the  only  law  partnership  that  Judge  McReynolds  ever 
entered  into  and  ended  in  1903,  when  he  (McReynolds)  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  the  criminal  court  circuit  comprising  the  counties 
of  Hamilton,  Sequatchie.  Marion,  and  FranJain,  which  court  was 
created  by  chapter  361  of  the  Acts  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
passed  by  the  fifty-third  general  assembly  and  approved  April  15. 
1903.  by  James  B  Prazler.  Governor.  This  appointment  was  until 
September  1.  1904.  "and  until  his  successor  Is  elected  and  quali- 
fied." He  succeeded  himself  In  the  successive  elections  until  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1922.  He  was  elected  to  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Sixty-ninth,  Seventieth,  Seventy-first.  Seventy-second. 
Seventy -third.  Seventy -fourth.  Seventy-fifth,  and  Seventy-sixth 
Congresses. 

Ccrdell  Hull  and  Sam  McReynolds  were  coworkers  and  close 
friends  In  the  Congresses,  each  watching  after  the  political  inter- 
ests of  the  other.  It  was  upon  the  advice  of  Hull  that  McReyn- 
olds sought  and  was  given  an  appointment  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  He  served  faithfully  and  well  as  a  member  of  that 
committee.  In  1932.  upon  the  death  of  Charles  Llnthlcum  of 
Maryland.  McReynolds  was  elevated  to  the  chairmanship  of  said 
committee.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  he  was  In  position  to 
and  did  render  great  service  to  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  in  conducting  Important  diplomatic  foreign  rela- 
tionships. Because  of  his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  International  Monetary 
and  Economic  Conference  held  in  London  in  June  1933. 

Judge  McReynolds  was  an  Inveterate  worker.  His  friends  warned 
him  that  his  health  was  being  Impaired  and  life  threatened  by 
his  constant  attention  to  his  arduous  reBponslblllties  and  admon- 
ished him  to  take  It  a  little  more  easily;  but  his  desire  to  servo 
his  constituency  and  his  country  drove  him  Inexorably  on.  He 
was  forced  finally  to  enter  a  hospital  but  his  condition  grew  worse. 
and  on  Tuesday  mormng,  July  11.  1939.  he  died  in  Washington, 
D  C  survived  by  his  widow.  Mary  McReynolds  (nee  Davenport). 
whom  he  married  March  1.  1910.  and  a  daughter.  Mi.r,uaret.  now 
Mrs.  Darrell  St.  Claire,  to  whom  two  daughters  have  beea  l)orn. 

Sam  McReynolds  aclileved  his  distinction  and  political  prefer- 
ment Uirough  hard  work  and  fldeUty  to  duty.  His  was  an  aristoc- 
racy of  service.  He  was  a  lifelong  Democrat,  but  he  served  his 
constituency  honestly,  efficiently,  and  Impartially,  whether  of  his 
political  faith  or  not.  When  appealed  to  for  help  In  getting  a  Job 
for  an  individual,  or  for  legislation  he  felt  was  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  or  for  appropriations  for  projects,  worthy  in  his  esti- 
mation, he  did  his  very  l>e8t  to  get  what  was  wanted.  He  had  the 
high  virtue  of  following  through,  so  often  lacking  in  public 
servants,  especially  in  the  legislative  iM-anch  cf  our  Government. 
He  was  fair  to  every  faction,  true  to  every  trust,  faithful  to  every 
friend,  and  loyal  to  the  last. 

Therefore,  premiaes  considered,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Chattanooga  Bar  Association,  That  it.  and  each 
member  thereof,  has  suffered  an  Irreparable  lo^s  In  the  death  of 
SAMtTEL  Davis  McReynolds.  which  Is  shared  in  by  all  the  people 
whom  he  served  long  and  well :  Be  It  further 

Resoh^d.  Tliat  the  members,  collectively  and  Individually,  of 
this  association  extend  his  widow,  his  child,  and  his  grandchildren 
deep  sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement;  and  be  It  further 


Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  furnished  to  the 
family  of  deceased:  also  a  copy  be  presented  to  each  of  the  courta 
of  Hamilton  County  and  to  the  court  of  appeals  and  the  supreme 
court  at  Knoxville.  and  to  the  Federal  district  court  at  Chatta- 
nooga; also  to  the  Chattanooga  press:  Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  request  that  the  same 
be  published  In  the  Congressional  Rbcobo. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.   WmtERSON, 

Chairman. 
J.  L.  Levine, 

BiLAS    WiLUAMS, 

Memorial  Committee. 


Santiago  Iglesias 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  cf  Hon.  Santiago  Iglesias. 
late  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  extreme  re- 
gret that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  heard 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Iglesias  on  December  5.  1939.  During 
the  time  that  he  had  represented  Puerto  Rico  as  Resident 
Commissioner,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Members  had  become  attached  to  him  very  much  and  had 
recognized  in  him  those  sterling  qualities  which  made  him 
such  a  valuable  representative  for  the  Territory  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Memorials,  I  desire  to 
make  as  part  of  my  remarks,  and  quote,  two  resolutions  which 
I  have  received.  The  first  is  from  the  Honorable  GUdo  Masso. 
acting  chairman  of  the  council  of  deans  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  second  Is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Woman's  Party  at  its  biennial  conference,  which 
resolution  was  adopted  on  the  16th  day  of  December  1939. 
resolution  approved  by  the  council  or  deans  or  the  unt\'ersitt  op 

KUEKTO   RICO    AT    A    MEETING    HELD   DECEMBER    6,    1»3».    RECAKDINO   THE 
DEATH   or  THE  HONORABLE  SANTIAGO   IGLESIAS 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Santiago  Iglesias,  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  in  the  National  Congress,  passed  away  in  the 
early  hours  of  December  5,  1939: 

Whereas  the  distinguished  public  man  consecrated  his  life  to 
dignify  and  to  orient  the  forces  of  organized  labor  as  a  vital  factor 
In  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  our  people; 

Whereas  Mr.  Iglesias  was  a  notable  promoter  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
relations; 

Whereas  his  death  has  deeply  mbved  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity; and 

Whereas  the  Council  of  Deans  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  Import  of  this  regrettable  loss:  Now, 
therefore,  this  councU  at  Its  first  meeting  after  the  sad  event 

Resolves,  First,  to  participate  in  the  country's  moiu-ning  and  to 
express  Its  condolence  publicly. 

Second.  To  suspend  all  public  extracurricular  activities  In  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  during  the  period  of  official  mourning 
set  by  the  Honorable  Governor  of  Puerto  and  to  adopt  other  meas- 
ures deemed  necessary  to  express  the  sympathy  of  this  university. 

Third.  To  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased    and    to   those    institutions   with    which    he   was   closely 

connected.  .    .  ^,      ^^  , 

GiLDO  MASsd,  Actinff  Chatrman. 


resolution  or  biennial  CONPERENCB.   19?  9.  NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  PARTY, 

DECEMBER   IS.    1939 

Whereas  Commissioner  Iglesias,  Puerto  Rlcan  Delegate  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  a  stanch  friend  of  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women,  and  a  consistent  and  active  supporter  of  all  such  meas- 
urrs  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  ha.s  recently  passed  away; 

Resolved.  That  the  Biennial  Conference  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party  records  its  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  this  friend  and  its  gratitude 
for  the  mrmory  of  his  devotion  to  their  cause:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  t)e  sent  to  the  famUy  of 
the  Commissioner,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  0* 
the  Puerto  Rican  Legislature. 


si**. 


•J. 
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America's  Road  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  KASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24)  ,1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  PARLEY 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  at  Boston  by  Postmaster  General  Farley, 
entitled.  "America's  Road  to  Peace." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A»  I  passed  by  the  Boston  Common  tonight  I  was  impressed  with 
Its  calm  and  peaceful  atmosphere.  To  every  American  the  sight 
of  Boston  Common,  or  even  the  mention  of  Its  name,  revives  the 
heroic  splendor  of  your  Revolutionary  patriots:  patriots  whose  i 
deeds  have  con.<!ecrated  this  ground  as  a  perpetual  shrine  to  brave 
men  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  pre8er\e  their  right  to  live  and  | 
govern  themselves  as  they  see  fit. 

It  Is  my  earnest  prayer  that  Boston  Common  will  continue  to 
wear  the  halo  of  peace  which  surrounds  It  tonight.  But  I  am  posi- 
tive, beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  should  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  ever  be  threatened  by  the  aggression  of  a  foreign  Invader, 
the  soul  of  Boston  Common  will  Instantly  vibrate  with  the  rhythmic 
marching  of  completely  equipped,  determined  young  Americans. 

There  were  periods  In  this  Nation's  history  when  the  discussion 
and  adjustment  of  International  relations  were  conllned  almost 
exclusively  to  our  diplomatic  experts.  But  today,  under  the 
humanlUrlan  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  every  American 
citizen,  from  Main  Street  to  Broadway.  Inclusive,  has  a  voice  in 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation  and  a  hand  in 
sliaplng  Its  future  destiny. 

We  have  a  good  deal  to  do,  by  the  way.  with  Just  this  subject  In 
the  Post  Office  Department.  The  Post  OfUce  Department,  as  you 
know,  has  one  of  the  largest  International  businesses  In  the  world. 
To  us  International  relations  are  not  matters  of  diplomatic  ex- 
change. They  have  to  do  with  how  we  can  get  the  malLs  from  the 
United  States  to  every  country  In  the  world,  and  how  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  can  get  the  mall  to  us.  We  know  that  a  nation 
^hlch  cannot  communicate  freely  Is  a  nation  imprisoned  within 
Ito  national  boundarle.s.  and  we  know  that  for  centuries  civilization 
has  been  working  toward  wider  and  not  more  confined  interna- 
tional contacts. 

The  present  admlnUtratlon  has  never  considered  international 
relations  as  a  political  matter.  Americans  may  differ  about  things 
here,  and  we  do.  It  Is  our  sacred  right.  But  when  we  look  out- 
ward and  face  the  world  we  are  one  country,  and  our  debates  here 
are  nobody's  business  except  our  own.  I  am  very  sure  that  no 
American  wants  any  foreign  country  to  attempt  to  Influence  our 
politics  m  the  slightest  degree.  We  are  quite  capable  of  doing  that 
for  otirselves.  It  Is  good  democracy  to  be  deciding  international 
policies,  as  well  as  other  policies,  by  a  process  of  free  and  open 
discussion.  But  when  the  Government  speaks.  It  speaks  with  but 
one  voice,  for  all  Americans,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  Americans  to 
support  that  decision  without  reserve.  I  think  every  American 
citizen  feels  that  and  knows  It. 

The  flrst  end  and  aim  of  this  Government  has  been  to  make 
sure  that  the  United  States  Is  safe  at  all  times  and  in  all  quarters. 
Whatever  else  happens,  we  must  begin  there.  This  is  partlculsu-ly 
trus  when  other  nations  are  at  war.  The  ability  to  keep  this  coun- 
try at  peace  depends  not  on  wishing  for  peace  but  on  being  able 
to  defend  oiu^elves  if  anyone  tries  to  break  It.  There  Is  nothing 
new  about  this  simple  principle.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Republic.  Stu- 
dents of  American  history  will  point  out  that  Alexander  Hamilton 
argued  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  partly  because  It  would 
put  this  cotintry  in  a  position  where  it  could  build  up  a  strong 
national  defense. 

Other  countries  were  at  war  then,  as  they  are  now.  and  it  was  the 
intent  and  aim  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  to  remain  ncutraL 
But  you  cannot  stay  neutral  very  long  if  anyone  can  cross  your 
borders  or  violate  yoxir  waters  at  will.  It  was  then  that  Hamilton 
made  his  now  famous  remark  in  reply  to  a  critic.  The  critic  had 
insisted  that  if  we  went  to  work  to  build  up  oiu-  Army  and  Navy 
and  national  defense,  we  were  taking  a  step  toward  war  and  away 
from  neutrality.  Hamlitons  response  was:  "A  nation  despicable 
In  Ita  weaJtncss  forfeits  even  the  right  to  neutrality."  The  history 
of  the  past  few  yeara  In  E^irope  sheds  much  light  on  the  wisdom 
of  his  remark. 

The  safety  and  security  of  the  United  States  depend  on  some- 
thing more  Important  than  mere  fossesalon  of  guns  and  ships  and 
airplanes.    We  need  those,  of  course.    But  we  need  sometlxuig  mcwe. 


The  first  principle  of  American  safety  is  that  no  overseas  power 
shall  gam  a  foothold  in  the  New  World.  Defense  U  a  fairly  eimpl* 
matter  if  the  nearest  potential  enemy  Is  3.000  miles  or  more  acro^a 
the  water  It  Is  not  so  simple  if  he  has  a  base  of  operations  on 
this  side  of  either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Consequently 
we  have  to  watch  constantly  to  make  sure  that  no  such  base  la 

p-^rmltted  to  exist.  ^  ^     ,»_    .^     ..  .  - 

That  Is  not  a  new  doctrine.  It  was  outlined  by  President  Jeffer- 
son.  It  was  set  out  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was  the  rea.son 
why  President  Cleveland  let  drive  at  the  British  when  they  appeared 
to  be  acquiring  territory  In  Venezuela  nearly  50  years  ago 

The  simplest,  the  best,  and  the  most  sensible  way  of  making  sure 
that  no  overseas  power  crosses  the  American  bafe  line  Is  to  see  to 
It  that  everybody  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans 
Is  our  friend.  Actually,  the  20  other  American  republics  have  the 
same  Interest  that  we  have.  They  propose  to  be  safe  If  they  can. 
They.  too„  are  safe  if  the  American  base  line  is  not  crossed  And 
so.  partly  by  good  fortune  and  partly  by  good  policy,  we  have  a 
situation  in  which  all  of  the  independent  nations  of  the  New  World 
want  the  same  thing.  The  common  sense  of  the  situation  was  that 
we  should  all  work  together  to  see  that  we  all  get  it.  That  has 
been  the  heart  of  the  Pan  American  policy  of  this  Government, 

President  Rocsevelt.  foreseeing  the  possible  outbreak  of  European 
war.  took  the  Initiative  In  calllnfr  a  Pan  American  conference  In 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936.  and  got  the  work  started.  At  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  conference  In  Lima  In  1938.  Spcretary  Hull  took  It  still 
further.  The  result  is  that  all  of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
made  the  agreement  that  any  threat  from  outside  this  hemisphere 
to  the  peace  cr  territorial  Inte^ity  of  any  American  country  was  the 
concern  of  all.  In  other  words,  the  world  was  served  with  notice 
that  the  American  base  line  shall  not  be  crossed  by  any  outsider. 
As  you  know,  Europe  did  go  to  war  a  few  months  later;  and  we  ail 
get  together  in  Panama  a  few  days  thereafter  to  work  out  the 
necessary  means  of  keeping  the  Americas  out  of  war  and  of  pro- 
tecting our  neutrality  We  had  no  illusions  about  It.  Keeping 
neutral  Is  mighty  hard  work,  and  It  Is  not  to  be  done  by  being 
weak. 

I  would  Uke  to  carry  this  thought  a  little  further.  We  know  that 
while  other  nations  are  fighting  each  other,  none  of  them  would 
be  partlcxilarly  interested  to  attack  us.  But  we  cannot  tell  what 
will  happen.  The  common  sense  of  the  situation  Is  that  we  must 
be  ready  to  meet  any  challenge  to  our  security.  Th-it  !s  why  I 
am  for  the  bringing  of  our  Army  and  our  Navy  to  the  fullest  pos.slble 
measure  of  preparation:  and  that  does  not  merely  mean  having 
men  and  ships  In  good  working  order. 

It  means  having  arrangements  made  so  that  we  can  manufacture 
rifles  and  aircraft,  guns,  planes,  and  shells,  and  whatever  else  we 
may  need.     If  everyone  knows  that  we  have  the  ability  and  the  de- 
termination to  take  care  of  ourselves,  we  shall  not  likely  l>e  called 
on  to  use  the  preparations  we  make      But  we  have  .=een  plenty  of 
situations  In  the  last  few  months  In  which  nations  relied  on  their 
Innocence  to  save  them— and  It  has  not  been  a  very  safe  defcn.e. 
I        Tills  also  means  that  we  have  to  lend  such   friendly   assistance 
as  we  can  to  cur  neighbors  on  this  hemisphere.     Every  once  In 
I    a  while  someone  says  that  we  ought  to  let  our  American  neighbors 
1    take  care  of  themselves:  that  we  should  stick  strictly  to  the  United 
';    States.     It  Is  a  gcod   argument  as  far  as  it  goes,   but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.     While  it  Is  true  that  the  other  American  nations 
need  us.  It  Is  equally  true  that  we  need  them.     The  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  a  cooperative  proposition.     For  that  reason 
I  have  not  grudged  the  money  that  we  have  spent  In  assisting  our 
southern  neighbors  to  develop  their  own  resources  for  the  produc- 
tion of  noncompetitive  supplies,  like  rubber,  that  we  need.     More- 
over, one  of  the  things  that  has  been  learned  In  the  past  few  years 
,    Is  that  the  more  our  friends  to  the  south  are  developed  and  as- 
,    slsted,  the  better  business  we  have  with  them.    I  do  not  think 
I    that   you   will   find   many   businessmen   who   want   to   change    the 
!    good-neighbor  policy.     In  fact,  I  can  say  with  sissiirance  that   no 
political  party  will  ever  change  the  good-neighbor  policy  as  long  aa 
It  rests  upon  mutual  cooperation. 

If  we  are  safe  In  the  Americas  first,  we  can  then  think  of  events 
beyond  the  seas.     Now,  matters  overseas  are  not  happy,  and  there 
is  no  way  we  can  make  then>  so.     There  is  a  tragic  conflict  going 
on  in  Asia.     Europe  Is  tearing  Itself  to  pieces  In  a  war  which  has 
been  steadily  spreading  to  all  parts  of  that  unfortunate  continent. 
To  most  Americans,  who  have  lived  their  lives  In  a  peacefiil  atmos- 
phere, the  whole  business  Is   a  dreadful  nightmare.     We   know   It 
happens  in  Europe  ever  so  often.     We  do  know  also  that  the  United 
I    States  does  not  propose  to  get  mixed  up  in  the  s>*stem  of  Europe. 
We  have  not  had  these  periodic  earthquakes  of  war  on  this  side 
I    cf  the  water:  and  we  do  not  propose  or  wish  to  get  Into  a  position 
I    which  ties  us  in  any  way  Into  these  affairs. 

I  For  one  thing,  this  country  has  lived  through  several  such  periods 
before.  While  the  country  was  being  born,  a  gigantic  struggle  was 
going  on  In  Europe;  and  since  at  that  time  much  of  North  America 
belcn<;cd  to  E^iropc,  we  had  fragments  of  the  war  on  this  side 
cf  the  Atlantic  Less  than  20  years  after  we  had  declared  our 
Independence.  Europe  headed  ln*o  the  v.ars  of  Napoleon,  which 
lasted  until  1815.  Those  wars  Involved  a  lage  part  of  the  Western 
World  before  they  ended.  So  you  can  see  that  the  present  situa- 
tion is  not  a  new  thing.  We  have  had  some  experience  In  riding 
out  these  storms. 

But  it  does  take  extremely  careful  handling.     I  think  the  record 
oX   the  present   adnunistratlon   In  keeping  America  out   of   war   Is 
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remarkably  out.standlng.  The  President  and  Secretary  Hull  fore- 
saw the  situation  Icng  before  many  people  wanted  to  face  the 
ugly  fact  that  war  seemed  Inevitable.  We  have  been  building 
up  the  Army  and  Navy.  We  shall  have  to  do  so  still  more.  But 
we  have  also  arranged  our  neutrality  laws  and  taken  care  of  our 
shipping.  The  result  of  that  has  been  that  in  the  flrst  7  months 
of  war  the  United  States  has  not  lost  a  life  or  a  ship,  and  that 
even  the  Incidental  Inconveniences  which  cannot  be  avoided  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Our  flrst  line  of  defense  is  to  avoid  possibilities  of  involvement. 
But  when  that  Is  said,  we  have  to  face  another  unpleasant  fact. 
Here  I  am  getting  ahead  of  the  story.  I  don't  apologize  for  that, 
because  it  Is  the  business  of  a  party  leader  to  be  a  little  ahead  of 
the  story.  One  of  his  recognized  obligations  is  to  be  sure  that 
there  is  general  agreement  when  the  time  comes,  so  that  any  needed 
action  can  be  promptly  taken. 

The  unpleasant  fact  is  that  the  situation  abroad  may  change  at 
any  time.  No  one  of  us  Is  bright  enough  to  figure  the  situation 
cut  ahead  of  time.  You  cannot  take  anything  for  granted  In  thla 
Insane  war  business.  For  that  reason  I  hope  that  every  American 
will  keep  constantly  In  mind  the  necessity  for  making  sure  that 
the  war  shall  not  cress  the  American  base  line.  If  It  ever  does,  I 
dent  think  that  we  should  be  In  the  position  of  hesitating  or 
wobbling  for  a  moment.  We  must  stand  ready  to  take  whatever 
measures  may  be  needed,  and  take  them  at  once. 

But  we  must  also  have  a  long-range  view.  Wars  do  not  last 
forever.  Eventually  the  world  will  have  to  settle  down  to  some 
Bort  of  peace  basis.  We  shall  be  In  the  world,  and  the  basis  of 
peace  will  affect  us.  It  will  do  so  becatise  there  Is  no  known  way 
of  building  a  fence  around  this  hemisphere.  Other  nations  want 
to  buy  things  here,  and  we  want  to  sell  them.  Many  of  our  people 
have  relatives  and  friends  beyond  the  sea.  In  commerce  the  west- 
ern world  Is  very  closely  knit  together.  If  you  cut  us  off  from  our 
European  markets,  the  southern  cotton  workers  and  cotton  planters 
go  hungry.  If  you  cut  off  Europe  from  much  of  our  food  and 
metals,  the  European  farms  and  factories  find  themselves  In  trouble. 
Because  of  that  the  United  States  has  to  work  constantly  toward 
a  world  which  will  be  at  peace  and  In  which  commerce  can  flow 
freelv.  We  have  made  a  l>eglnnlng  on  that  with  the  trade  agree- 
ments which  Secretary  Hull  has  been  negotiating.  We  have  kept 
our  communications  through  the  Post  OfBce  Department  freer  than 
any  other  system  of  communication  in  the  world.  We  have  avoided. 
In  general  the  vicious  crime  of  hatred.  We  are  still  working  toward 
a  world  which  alms  at  protecting  human  life,  and  not  at  destroy- 
ing It. 

On  a  common -sense  basis,  therefore,  I  think  all  Americans  can 
agree  on  a  program  which  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull, 
and  the  officers  of  this  Government,  have  carefully  and  firmly  fol- 
lowed; and  which  has  been  carried  out  by  every  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  Postmaster  General's  office  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  program  Is  simple.  An>-one  can  understand  It;  nobody 
needs  to  be  afraid  of  It.  It  Is  simply  this: 
Complete  preparedness  for  American  defense. 

Complete  exclusion  of  aggression  or  war  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Assistance,  when  necessary,  to  our  American  neighbors. 
Maintenance  of  American  neutrality  and  nonlnvolvement,  with- 
out surrender  of  American  rights. 

Steady  work  toward  mutually  beneficial  commercial  relations 
with  those  parts  of  the  world  which  will  go  along  with  us  In  the 
way  of  peace. 

Steady  Insistence  that  the  American  Interest  calls  for  a  world 
which  wants  peace,  believes  In  p)eace.  practices  peace,  and  Is  willing 
to  accept  international  law  and  good  neighborship  as  the  only 
means  of  getting  It. 

Without  being  experts  in  forelgfn  affairs,  all  of  us  can  understand 
that,  and  till  of  us  can  work  for  It.  There  must  be  no  jxilltlcal 
divisions  In  foreign  affairs.  There  must  be  no  foreign  Influence  in 
American  politics.  In  foreign  relations  there  Is  but  one  America, 
taking  care  of  all  Americana,  and  supported  without  reserve  by 
every  American  citizen. 
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Mr.  STEWART.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject 
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New  Recreational  Opportunities  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  de- 
livered by  E.  S.  Draper,  Director,  Department  of  Regional 
Planning  Studies.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  before  the 
southeastern  meeting  of  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. Knoxville.  Tenn..  April  22,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  wa.s  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  effectiveness,  I  can  think  of  no  organi- 
zation I  would  rather  address  on  the  subject  of  recreation  than  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  for  It  Is  the  automobile.  In  my 
opinion,  that  Is  the  greatest  single  factor  responsible  for  the  rapid 
rise  of  recreation  as  a  major  American  Industry. 

With  25,000.000  passenger  cars  In  America  today — an  average  of 
1  car  for  every  5  persons — with  nearly  half  a  million  miles  of  high- 
ways In  our  State  and  Federal  systems,  and  with  the  Inherent 
curiosity  and  restlessness  of  the  American  citizen.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  provision  of  goods  and  services  for  tourists  and  other 
recreation  seekers  has  become  almost  overnight  a  major  source  of 
Income  and  employment  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  New  England, 
which  has  taken  the  lead  In  the  regional  approach  to  converting 
recreation  into  income,  values  its  annual  tourist  crop  at  $500,000.- 
000.  You  are  no  doubt  familiar,  through  your  own  publications, 
with  the  United  States  Travel  Bureau  estimates  of  the  value  of 
tourism  to  the  various  States. 

So  the  South,  urgently  in  need  of  new  sources  of  income.  U 
becoming  Increasingly  aware  of  the  economic  value  of  Its  recrea- 
tional resources. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  what  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
is  doing  to  a.sslst  In  the  development  of  the  rich  recreational  possi- 
bilities of  this  region. 

T.  V.  A.  is  a  regional  development  agency.  It  has  for  Its  over-all 
objective  the  setting  in  motion  of  forces  that  wUl  lead  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  the  region  It 
serves,  and  hence  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  core  of  the  regional  development  program  Is  the  unified 
develcpment  of  the  Tennes.see  River  system,  which  calls  for  a  series 
of  9  dams  on  the  Tennessee  River  proper  and  2  dams.  Norrls  and 
Hlwassee,  on  Its  tributaries.  Of  these  11  dams.  2  were  here  when 
T.  V.  A.  took  over— Hales  Bar  Dam.  20  miles  below  Chattanooga, 
privately  owned,  and  the  well-known  wartime  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle 
Shoals.  Since  1933  T.  V.  A.  has  completed  Norrls,  Chlckamauga, 
Guntersvllle,  Wheeler,  and  Pickwick  Landing  Dams,  with  Hlwassee 
Dam  virtually  completed,  and  work  now  under  way  on  Watts  Bar  and 
Kentucky  Dams.  Work  will  begin  shortly  on  the  last  of  the  main- 
river  dams.  Coulter  Shoals,  which  will  create  a  lake  within  sight  of 
this  very  hotel  In  which  we  are  assembled. 

In  addition  to  these  nine  dams,  located  as  shown  on  this  map  In 
four  States,  the  Authority  has  recently  acquired  through  purchase 
from  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  a  number  cf  smaller  dams 
and  reservoirs  on  other  tributaries  In  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

Now.  what  does  all  of  this  mean  in  terms  of  recreation?  It 
means  that  where  once  flowed  the  muddy  Tennessee — swirling 
viciously  out  of  Its  banks  at  times  of  flood,  shriveling  up  almost 
to  a  series  of  stagnant  pools  in  time  of  drought — there  Is  now 
being  formed  a  650-mlle  chain  of  Interconnected  deep-water  lakes. 
And  on  the  tributaries  are  the  storage  reservoirs,  their  sparkling 
blue  waters  reflecting  the  tree-clad  slopes  of  their  mountain  back- 
grounds. 

It  means  that  in  a  region  rich  In  all  other  scenic  attractions — the 
highest  moimtalns  In  eastern  America;  waterfalls,  some  twice  as 
high  as  Niagara;  the  beautiful  rolling  hills  of  the  valley  of  east 
Tennessee;  the  spectacular,  rugged  cliffs  of  the  Cumberland  es- 
carpment— to  all  these  and  more  has  been  added  the  one  scenic 
feature  that  Nature  forgot — lakes.  In  my  own  experience  in  25 
years  of  concern  with  recreational  developments  in  the  South  the 
one  main  feature  most  needed  In  a  recreational  development  Is  a 
body  of  water  suitable  for  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and  other 
water-use  activities. 

The  T.  V.  A.  river-development  program  means  the  creation  of  a 
chain  of  lakes  whose  total  surface  will  exceed  500,000  acres,  with  an 
aggregate  shore  line  of  6.000  miles,  a  total  shore  line  equal  to  the 
highway  distance  from  New  York  City  to  Los  Angeles  and  return. 
Kentucky  Lake  alone,  which  will  stretch  across  virtually  the  entire 
north-south  breadth  of  western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  will  have 
a  shore  line  longer  than  that  of  Lake  Michigan. 

But  the  size  cf  there  lakes  is  not  In  Itself  their  most  significant 
recreat'onal  aspect.  Each  reservoir,  other  than  these  developed 
before  the  advent  cf  T.  V.  A.,  is  surrounded  by  a  protective  land 
strip  of  varying  width.  Most  significant  Is  the  fact  that  every  acre 
of  water  surface  and  every  mile  cf  shore  line  required  by  T.  V.  A. 
are  held  In  public  ownership.  And  they  are  being  conserved  and 
developed  not  to  enrich  any  single  Individual  or  corporation,  but 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public  at  large. 

Recreation,  cf  course.  Is  but  one  of  the  many  uses  of  the  multi- 
purpose rct-ervcirs  and  their  publicly  owned  shorelands.  Although 
a  byproduct  of  the  great  dams,  the  recreation  development  of 
T.  V.  A.  properties  is  exerting  a  tremendous  Influence  on  the 
region. 

Our  first  line  of  contact  with  the  recreation  public  is  the  very 
dams  themselves.  In  all.  more  than  5.000,000  persons  have  vis- 
ited the  construction  projects.  At  Norrls  Dam.  perhaps  the 
symbol  of  T.  V.  A.  In  the  public  mind,  we  have  had  approximately 
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thrre-qxiarteri  of  a  million  vtaltora  annually  for  the  past  several 
years  Thla  la  comparable  to  last  year's  attendance  at  the  Great 
Brroky  Motmtalns  National  Park,  th^  second  most  popular  national 
park,  and  undoutbcdly  the  dam  and  park,  only  63  miles  apart, 
complement  each  other  to  constitute  a  dual  tourist  objective. 

8.'vrral  weeks  ago  the  gates  of  ChlckaniauRa  Dam  were  closed 
and  the  lake  began  to  form.  On  the  second  Sunday  after  the 
lake  was  up.  14.000  were  counted.  Relatively  heavy  attendance  at 
other  danu  bos  beta  recorded. 

The  economic  algnlflcince  of  these  figures  Is  tremendous. 
Beventy-flve  percent  of  the  visitors  who  registered  at  Norris  Dam 
came  from  beyond  the  l»rder*  of  the  Btate  of  Tennesaee.  Hun- 
dreds of  can  croMlng  the  dam  bear  license  plates  from  th« 
Illlnol«-Indlana-Oblo  tier  of  States;  undoubtedly  many  of  them 
were  routed  to  NorrU  Dam  by  the  A.  A.  A.  tour  service. 

By  applying  Ipm  than  one-half  of  thp  A.  A.  A.  tourist  expenditure 
Jndes  of  •«  40  per  day  per  person— «ay.  $3  per  person — we  get  a  figure 
of  •a.3&0.00C  annually  spent  by  visitor*;  to  Norris  Dam.  And  Norris 
Is  but  one  of  the  U  dams  In  the  T.  V.  A.  sybtem. 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  balance  sheet,  what  do  we  do  for  three 
millions  of  Ttsitors  to  T.  V.  A.  projects?  As  custodians  of  public 
property,  we  eagerly  recognise  the  obligation  to  provide  the  services 
and  aroommodattons  to  which  the  American  people,  as  owners  of  the 
property,  are  entitled.  The  size  and  scale  of  these  gigantic  druns 
and  powerhouses  denuind  an  adequate  setting,  a  treatment  of  the 
surroundings  fitting  tlie  Importance  of  the  undertaking.  Provision 
of  high  standards  of  public  construction  and  operauon  will  serve  to 
stlmulnte  like  standards  In  visitor  accommodations  rapidly  building 
through  private  Initiative.    E^'ldences  of  that  are  at  hand. 

That  la  why.  when  you  vUlt  Norris  Dana,  you  will  see  the  entire 
surroundings  attractively  landscaped,  regulated  parking  spaces  for 
650  automobiles.  Information  headquarters,  a  refreshment  counter, 
splc-and-apan  rest  rooms,  and  a  craft  ahop  which  deals  In  locally 
made  handicrafts. 

Our  second  point  of  contact  with  the  tourist  Is  at  the  many 
parks  and  boat  docks  that  dot  the  shores  of  the  lakes.  In  estab- 
lishing the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Congress  directed  the 
president  to  undertake  such  demonstrations  as  seemed  necessary  to 
aid  the  proper  use.  conservation,  and  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  valley.  This  mandate  has.  by  Executive  order,  been 
delegated  to  the  T.  V.  A. 

TO  that  eod.  the  Authority  has  constructed  a  number  of  dem- 
onstration parks  on  Its  properties.  We  started  with  Norris  and 
Big  Ridge,  both  on  Norris  Lake  Each  of  these  parka  Is  provided 
with  vacation  cabins,  a  lodge  and  rrrtaurant,  and  various  facilities 
for  outdoor  activities  such  as  horset>ack  riding,  hiking,  and  ball 
games.  At  Norris  there  Is  In  addition  a  trailer  parking  area,  and 
at  Big  Ridge  there  are  a  bathing  beach  and  a  bathhoxise. 

ResvUts  have  been  highly  gratifying.  Approximately  100.000  per- 
sons visited  NorrU  Park  during  the  past  season,  some  of  them  on 
picnics,  others  on  extended  vacations,  some  as  overnight  guests  en 
route  to  other  destinations.  During  the  1938  season,  4.500  guests 
spent  a  total  of  ll.OOO  person-nigh ta  in  the  25  cabins.  The  trailer 
camp  accommodated  900  visitors  for  nearly  1,600  person -nights. 
Across  the  dam.  the  park  Includes  acconunodatlons  for  200  boats 
at  the  boat  harbor,  the  scene  of  an  annual  Labor  Day  regatta, 
drawing  as  many  as  20.000  spectators. 

At  Big  Ridge  Park,  where,  unlike  Norris,  a  10-cent  admission  fee 
is  charged  on  weekends  and  holidays,  paid  admissions  alone  totaled 
around  20.000  persons,  with  14,000  paying  an  additional  15-cent 
ch:irge  for  bathhouse  privileges.  During  the  1938  season  the  cabins 
at  Big  Ridge  were  occupied  by  lj200  persons  for  7,000  person-nights. 
Cabins  at  both  parks  are  often  reserved  long  in  advance,  many 
occupants  coming  from  distant  States. 

As  demoDstrstlons.  those  two  parks  have  been  highly  successful. 
They  demonstrated  the  need  and  demand  for  such  recreation  areas 
in  an  area  where  country  parks  were  comparatively  unlmown.  They 
demonstrated  that  such  parks  can  be  paying  propositions;  Income  at 
botn  Norris  and  Big  Ridge  Parks  exceeds  operating  expenses.  Fur- 
thermore, the  p&rk3  provided  a  deroonstraticn  of  standards  of  design. 

In  the  opinion  of  recognized  park  authorities,  the  States  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region  have,  during  the  7-year  period  from  1933 
to  date,  made  the  greatest  advance  of  any  of  the  States  in  the  Union 
in  the  provision  of  State  park  facilities.  In  Tennessee  alone,  for 
example,  there  was  but  one  area  that  went  by  the  name  of  State 
park.  Today,  with  a  network  of  16  parks  and  forests,  the  Tennessee 
State  park  system  is  being  developed  into  one  of  the  finest  In  the 
Nation.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  stimulation  given  to  park 
and  conservation  activities  during  this  period  and  the  effective 
cooperation  of  T.  V.  A..  N.  P.  3..  and  C.  C.  C.  with  the  States  cf  the 
valley  has  produced  remarkable  resiilts.  As  one  national-park 
official  stated,  a  5-year  span  has  seen  25  years  of  progress. 

I  ha\-e  described  Norris  parka  in  some  detail  because  on  Wednesday 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  for  yourselves  some  of  these 
developments  ot  which  I  have  spoken. 

There  are.  of  eotiise.  other  parkSw  At  Pickwick  Dam  there  Is  a 
park  operated  by  a  concessionaire,  who  has  converted  the  hospital 
of  construction  camp  days  into  an  attractive  resort  hotel.  This 
recreation  area  Is  but  a  few  miles  from  Shlloh  National  Military 
Park,  for  years  a  prominent  tourist  objective;  urdcubtfdiy  each  park 
will  contribute  to  the  increased  attendance  at  the  other.  At  Wilson 
and  Wheeler  dams  are  several  day-outing  puurks.  including  one  for 
Negroes.  In  fact,  no  lake  in  the  entire  Tennessee  River  system  will 
be  without  its  fair  share  of  recreational  development. 


There  Is  also  the  Norris  Freeway,  a  demonstration  of  a  limited- 
access,  high-speed  tourist  highway.  Built  primarily  to  provide  ac- 
cess to  the  dam  during  construction,  the  road  was  des.gned  also  to 
meet  the  heavy  recreation  demands  expected  after  completion  of 
the  dam.  On  this  road  we  have  applied  freeway  principles  to  a 
rural  highway.  The  right-of-way  is  250  feet,  grades  and  curves  have 
l>een  kept  to  a  mtnlraum.  consi.stent  with  the  topography.  In  our 
land.scape  treatment  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  countn,-Bids 
were  considered  a'l  important  and  were  preserved  by  agreement 
with  own^s  of  abutting  property.  It  Is  significant  that  the  Inter- 
est 1.1  freeways  and  limited-access  highways  In  the  United  States 
has  procresaed  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  this  demonstration  free- 
way was  observed  by  millions  of  motorists  drivmg  over  it  to  visit 
the  dam. 

I  should  like  to  eay  at  this  point  that  I  am  in  entire  sympathy 
with  the  p'jllcles  of  the  American  Automobile  Association  re- 
garding free-way  legislation  and  roadside  control.  By  adopting 
such  policies,  the  association,  being  the  unified  voice  of  the 
American  motorLst.  stronifly  demonstrates  that  the  motorist  today 
demands  that  the  rcadslde  be  considered  as  much  a  part  of  the 
highway  as  the  pavement  Itself;  that  the  motorist  demands,  both 
in  the  interest  of  .safety  and  scenic  effect,  a  protected  highway. 

Having  shown — through  our  experience  at  Norris  and  Big  Brldt;e 
Parks,  through  our  day-outing  parks  In  the  Muscle  Shoals  area, 
through  our  beat  docks,  visitors'  facilities  at  clams  and  power- 
houses, through  the  Norris  freeway  demonstration — that  there 
exists  a  strong  demand,  both  from  residents  of  the  region  and 
from  tourists,  for  recreational  facilities,  we  must  now  step  o\it 
of  the  demonstration  role  as  developer  of  major  recreational 
areas. 

During  the  several  years  of  demonstrational  development  of 
areas  of  State-park  caliber,  we  have  been  working  closely  with 
State  and  local  agencies.  Quick  to  realize  the  Importance  and 
the  significance,  both  social  and  economic,  of  this  program,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  States  geared  themselves  to  the  task  of  develop- 
ing their  own  park  systems.  Soon  State  parka,  cooperatively  de- 
veloped by  the  C.  C.  C.  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the 
proper  State  agencies,  were  under  way.  I  shall  describe  several  . 
interesting  examples  developed  on  lake-front  lands  leased  from 
the  T.  V.  A. 

Those  of  you  who  came  to  Knoxville  over  United  States  Highway 
No.  26-W  saw  the  development  at  Caryville,  Term.,  where  the  high- 
way bridges  an  arm  of  Norris  Lake.  In  an  ideal  mountain-lake  set« 
ting  on  this  important  north-south  totulst  route,  on  lands  leased 
from  T.  V.  A.  at  a  dollar  a  year,  and  on  additional  lands  donated  by 
far-sighted  citizens  of  the  community,  the  State  la  developing  a 
900-acre  park  that  will  provide  a  tourist  camp  and  related  facilities 
as  well  as  recreation  facilities  for  residents  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Where  United  States  Highway  No.  27,  another  important  Inter- 
regional tourist  route,  skirts  an  arm  of  Chlckamauga  Lake  at  Soddy, 
Term.,  several  public  agencies  are  cooperatively  developing  Soddy 
Marine  Park.  This.  too.  will  unquestionably  prove  to  be  a  popular 
stopping  place  for  tourists.  Personally,  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  residents  of  the  Soddy  community  will  find  that  recrea- 
tion supplies  the  economic  base  that  was  lost  when  coal  mining  in 
the  adjacent  Cumberland  Mountains  was  ail  but  abandoned  and  the 
cut-over  forest  lands  of  the  plateau  represented  a  constantly  dwin- 
dling source  of  revenue. 

Also  on  Chlckamauga  Lake  two  of  the  most  significant  parks  In 
the  South  arc  being  built  by  the  State  conservation  department 
on  T.  V.  A.  land  through  cooperation  with  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  C.  C.  C.  These  parks — obviously  direct  descend- 
ants of  Norris  and  Big  Ridge — are  Harrison  Bay  State  Park  and 
Booker  T.  Washington  State  Park,  the  latter  for  Negroes.  Both 
parks,  when  complete,  will  have  such  facilities  as  bathing  l>eacbea, 
playflelds.  lodge,  and  vacation  cabins.  Harrison  Bay  State  Park 
will  have  a  boat  harbor  with  a  capacity  of  1.000  boats.  I  am  told 
that  this  will  be  the  largest  pleasure-boat  harbor  on  the  8.700-mile 
Inland-waterway  sj-stem  of  the  United  States.  And  the  boats  will 
be  there — don't  worry.  Cbattanooga  expects  the  number  of  boats 
on  Chlckamauga  Lake  to  exceed  Norris. 

Connecting  Harrison  Bay  Park  with  Chattanooga,  10  miles  away. 
Is  the  HtuTlson  Freeway,  another  direct  result  cf  our  demonstra- 
tion work. 

Hlwassee  Lake.  In  North  Carolina,  will  also  have  Its  recreational 
development.^.  As  the  entire  lake  lies  within  the  t)oundaries  of  the 
Nantahala  National  Forest,  responsibility  for  recreation  develop- 
ment has  been  accepted  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  which, 
as  you  know,  has  a  strong  recreation  program. 

The  city  cf  GimtersvUle.  Ala.,  on  a  2-milc-long  peninsula.  Jutting 
out  into  the  blue  waters  of  Guntersville  Lake,  is  building  a  munici- 
pal boat  harbor  and  water-front  park.  About  a  year  ago  Gunters- 
ville awcke  one  morning  to  find  that  It  had  a  brand  new  resource 
base.  The  Impounded  waters  of  the  reservoir  had  risen  and  the 
city  had  scheduled  a  dedication  ceremony.  Motortx)at  races  were 
the  main  attraction  on  the  program  Before  that  dav  was  over,  tho 
largest  crowd  ever  to  attend  a  sports  event  in  northern  Alabama, 
a  crowd  estimated  at  more  than  50.0C0  persons,  had  jammed  into 
that  little  river  tcxn  cf  2,300  normal  population  Waters  of  tho 
lake,  .^pouting  outlxjard  motors,  crulaers.  and  yachts,  where  bottom 
lands  formerly  were  devoted  to  corn,  may  be  the  harbinger  of  a 
new  day. 

Out  of  all  this  vast  recreation  development  along  the  entire 
T.  V.  A.  chain  of  lakes,  there  is  one  big  question  that  arises — what 
Is  its  effect  on  the  region  in  terms  of  economic  benefit? 


Rather  than  gen-rallw  an  the  well-known  fact  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  spent  In  the  region  for  recreation,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  the  dollars  and  cents  value  <rf  the  T.  V.  A.  recreation 
program  by  citing  a  few  concrete  examples. 

We  know  that  an  average  of  300  persons  from  far  and  near  fish 
In  Norris  Lake  every  day.  On  the  basis  of  interviews  with  these 
fishermen,  we  estimate  that  the  average  expenditure  is  between 
five  and  six  dollars  per  day.  Three  hundred  fishermen  times  five  or 
six  dollars  Is  t>etween  tLSOO  and  •1.800  per  day — between  five  and 
seven  hundred  thousands  dollars  a  year.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
fish  In  the  other  T.  V.  A.  lakes — and  plenty  of  fishermen  after  them. 

In  Morgan  County,  Ala.,  nearly  twice  as  many  State  fishing 
licenses  are  sold  as  in  any  other  county  in  the  State,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Jefferson,  the  county  in  which  iK)pulous  Birmingham  Is 
situated.  Morgan  County  borders  the  0OX>OO-acre  T.  V.  A.  Wheeler 
Lake. 

A  hardware  dealer  In  Corinth,  Miss.,  refmrted  that  he  pays  the 
entire  overhead  of  his  establishment  by  the  sale  of  fishing  tackle, 
most  of  which  is  sold  for  use  on  Pickwick  Lake.  22  miles  away. 

Nine  stores  In  the  vicinity  of  Norris  Lake  reported  that  their 
sales  of  fishing  tackle  in  1930  were  on  the  average  1,255  percent 
over  the  sales  of  1935.  one  store  alone  reporting  a  2,000-percent 
Increase. 

Boating:  At  the  last  count  there  were  1,800  boats  on  Norris  Lake, 
ranging  from  the  lowly  rowboat  to  the  majestic  40-foot  cabin 
cruiser.  Total  value  of  these  boats  was  placed  by  their  owners  at 
well  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  fact  that  most  of 
this  is  new  recreation  business — not  transferred  but  new — is 
shown  by  the  growth  In  number  of  marine  sales  and  service  shops 
in  Knoxville.    In  1934  there  were  2;  6  years  later  there  were  9. 

These  are.  of  course,  but  Isolated  Instances  of  the  economic  im- 
portance of  the  recreational  development  of  the  Authority's  own 
properties.  But  what  of  regional  recreation  development?  The 
vlewp>olnt  of  recreation  as  an  industry  is  a  development  of  modern 
times. 

So  It  was  quite  logical  that  our  studies  and  surveys  looking  into 
regional  possibilities  by  which  the  |>eople  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
could  Improve  their  opportunities  should  consider  the  relation- 
ships of  the  region's  resource  base  to  recreation. 

In  our  regional  recreation  studies  of  the  valley  we  have  taken  for 
ctir  major  premise  the  tenet  that  scenery  is  a  resource.  It  Is. 
However,  unlike  coal  or  oil.  It  is  permanent;  It  cannot  be  used  up 
or  exhausted.  But  It  can  be.  and  all  too  often  is,  wasted  or  de- 
spoiled. A  perfectly  beautiful  natural  scenic  area  is  thrown  open 
for  colonization  and  development  by  the  building  of  a  new  high- 
way. I  do  not  have  to  describe  to  you  the  resxilts  where  no  control 
exists.     You  see  it  along  most  of  our  major  hlghwaya. 

As  with  any  business  firm  opening  up  a  new  territory,  our  first 
major  regional  survey  was  an  inventory.  We  took  stock  of  the 
Ecenlc  and  recreational  resources,  existing  and  potential.  In  cur 
field  of  operation.  Prom  this  exhaustive  survey  there  emerged  the 
published  report  "Scenic  Resotirces  of  the  Tennessee  Valley."  Thou- 
sands of  copies  of  this  volume  were  distributed  to  Government 
agencies,  schools,  libraries,  newspapers,  and  other  agencies.  C^oples 
were  sent  to  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  and  to  every  affiliate  and  branch  in  the  seven 
Valley  States  and  are  now  on  sale  at  all  our  dams. 

Response  to  this  publication  was  highly  gratifying,  particularly 
in  terms  of  results.  A  nimiber  of  the  recreational  areas  described 
as  "potential"  have  been  developed,  with  others  under  consider- 
ation by  State  and  local  govemments  and  by  civic-minded  citizen 
groups 

Incidentally.  In  commenting  on  this  publication,  the  New  York 
Times  had  this  to  say  about  scenery  as  a  resovirce: 

"Our  forcfatliers  would  have  scratched  their  heads  in  wonder- 
ment if  they  had  come  across  such  an  expression  as  'scenic  re- 
sources.' Of  course  they  weren't  blind  to  natural  beauty.  Those 
who  had  time  and  gifts  of  self -expression  were  writing  of  It  and 
trying  to  paint  It  more  than  a  century  ago.  But  Nature  bothered  the 
pioneer  rather  more  than  she  delighted  him.  The  mountains  had 
to  t>e  crossed,  the  rivers  forded  or  ferried,  water  found  in  the  deserts, 
tices  girdled  or  cut  down  to  make  clearings  where  com  would  grow. 
Not  until  a  good  deal  of  the  coimtryside  was  tamed  could  we  really 
enjoy  the  wlldness  of  the  remaining  part.  Not  until  pretty  recently 
have  we  perceived  that  this  wlldness  has  to  be  cherished  or  it  will 
be  lost. 

"So  scenic  resources'  now  mean  something  definite  to  us.  Just  as 
timber  resources  or  mineral  resources  did  a  few  decades  ago.  They 
are  something  we  need  to  sustain  or  improve  the  quality  of  our 
lives.  •  •  •  The  Tennessee  Valley  is  one  of  the  country's  love- 
liest regions  If  It  competes  unfairly  with  other  regions,  that  is 
Nature's  fault,  not  men's — certainly  not  the  New  IDeal's. 

"The  White  Mountains,  the  Green  Mountains,  the  Sierras,  the 
Rockies,  the  Adirondacks.  the  lavish  spread  of  thtindering  coast 
frcm  Maine  to  Florida,  from  San  Diego  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, the  painted  deserts  of  the  Southwest,  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
rivers  gathering  and  going  down  to  the  sea — these  have  Intangible 
values  that  sometimes  outweigh  tangible  ones.  They  are  resources 
that,  well-guarded,  will  feed  the  soul  of  man  forever.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  cf  conservation  that  presei-ves  them." 

Also  from  our  Inventory  of  scenic  resources  sprang  a  special  study 
cf  the  opportunities  for  recreational  development  of  the  southern 
highlands  a  mountainous  region  encompassing  some  hundred  or 
more  counties  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
adjoining  territory. 


A  direct  result  of  these  studies  was  the  formation  of  a  committee 
composed  of  many  representatives,  6er\'lng  ex  officio,  of  regional  and 
local  organizations.  Part  of  this  committee's  program  Included  the 
preparation  and  release  of  newspaper  stories  concerning  the  scenic 
assets  of  the  region.  These  stories,  released  over  an  8-month  period, 
were  carried  by  many  papers  in  the  valley  region. 

Perhaps  an  indirect  result  of  this  stimulation  was  the  recent 
formation  by  citizens  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  of  a  southern 
highlands  council  to  carry  forward  t-he  promotional  work  which 
neither  T.  V.  A.  nor  any  other  Federal,  agency  Is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake. This  Is,  Indeed,  a  signlflcant  advance,  for,  after  all,  the 
real  results  must  come  from  the  people  themselves. 

Another  study  we  have  undertaken  which  I  believe  to  be  of  such 
Interest  to  automobile  clubs  that  I  will  report  It  in  some  detail 
is  an  analysU  of  tourist  travel  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region.  This 
survey  was  undertaken  through  questionnaire  cards  dUUlbuted  on 
a  sampling  basis  by  several  States  In  connection  with  the  recent 
State-wide  highway-planning  surveys. 

This  study  disclosed,  at  least  insofar  as  the  sample  went,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  "foreign  cars" — and  by  that  I  mean  cars  foreign 
to  the  State  in  which  they  were  traveling  when  recorded — two- 
thirds  of  all  foreign  cars  carried  persons  traveling  for  pleasure,  as 
against  one-third  business.  It  showed  also  that  these  recreation 
cars  carried  an  average  of  3.1  persons  per  car;  business  cars,  1.8 
persons. 

Of  the  total  forelgrn  pleasure  cars  checked,  only  one-third  were 
boimd  for  destinations  within  the  valley,  the  others  merely  passing 
through — and  in  a  hurry  at  that. 

Approximately  30  percent  seeking  nscreatlon  In  the  valley  were 
here  to  visit  friends — I  believe  this  is  a  higher  peroenUge  than  that 
obtained  by  the  A.  A.  A.  In  Its  1939  poll  of  members. 

Being  Interested  in  standards  of  accommodations,  we  Inquired 
as  to  where  these  travellers  stayed.  About  33  percent  said  they 
were  stopping  at  hotela,  20  percent  in  tourist  homes  and  camps, 
16  percent  with  friends.  Only  2  percent  provided  their  own  ac- 
commodations. 

We  also  learned  from  this  sample  that  most  of  the  tourists 
questioned  revisit  the  region  periodically,  atx>ut  half  doing  so 
annually.  In  all  probability  this  is  amounted  for  by  the  Florida 
traffic. 

We  discovered  also  that  recreation  travel,  while  naturally  reach- 
ing Its  peak  during  the  summer,  accounts  for  as  high  as  half  the 
total  foreign-car  traffic  in  this  region  even  in  winter  months. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  foregoing  analysis  was  drawn  from  a  very 
brief  sample — enough  of  a  sample,  however,  to  hint  strongly  of 
the  tremendous  value,  even  more  potential  than  existing,  of 
tourism  to  the  region,  and  to  suggest  the  heavy  flow  of  traffic 
through  the  region,  rather  than  Into  it,  that  cotild  be  encouraged 
to  linger  here  and  enjoy  our  scenic  attractions. 

As  a  follow-up  of  this  study,  we  are  currently  cooperating  with 
the  Tennessee  Department  of  Conservation  in  a  thorough,  12-month 
survey  of  the  economic  Importance  ol'  tourism.  In  my  opinion, 
this  survey  v^I  prove  as  valuable  to  this  region  as  a  census  of 
agriculture  or  Indvtstry. 

To  sum  up  In  one  concise  voltune  the  complete  story  of  all  ac- 
tivities undertaken  to  date  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  lu 
the  field  of  recreation,  we  recently  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
President  a  report  on  this  subject. 

This  report,  as  you  may  have  read  in  the  newspapers,  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  is  now  being  printed  for  public 
distribution  as  a  House  document.  In  it  we  have  traced  the  growth 
of  recreation  in  the  region  from  the  time  of  early  summer  colonies. 
We  have  described  the  extent  of  our  own  activity,  both  on  T.  V.  A. 
properties  and  in  the  region  as  a  whole;.  We  have  Indicated  the 
tremendous  economic  importance  of  recreation  to  this  region.  And, 
most  important,  the  President,  in  the  interests  of  unified  regional 
recreation  development,  has  asked  Congress  to  consider  broaden- 
ing the  statutory  powers  of  T.  V.  A.  to  permit  us  to  undertake 
further  limited  development  to  meet  public  needs  on  land  suitable 
for  recreation  in  reservoir  areas  acquired  by  T.  V.  A.  for  primary 
purposes. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  surveys,  studies,  demonstrations,  and  co- 
operation of  T.  V.  A.  have  shown  the  opFkortunlties  for  recreational 
development  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  part  that  the  mag- 
nificent scenic  resources  of  the  southern  highlands  should  play  In 
the  upbuilcilng  of  the  region.  Much  remains  to  l>e  done.  Many 
facilities  art;  Inadequate.  The  fact  that  areas  of  lowest  per-caplta 
Income  coincide  with  highest  scenic  values  renders  difficult  the 
finding  of  capital  for  local  development  of  those  resources.  And  we 
earnestly  hope  that  the  pattern  of  earlier  exploitation  of  timber 
and  other  resources,  with  little  economic  benefit  to  the  people  to 
whom  the  resources  belong,  will  not  be  followed  In  meeting  tourist 
demands.  This  should  be  largely  local  enterprise.  The  returns  can 
and  should  stay  within  the  area,  benefiting  both  urban  and  rural 
residents. 

You  who  represent  the  American  Automobile  Association  will,  X 
believe,  develop  enthusiasm  for  routing  tourists  to  visit  this  region. 
You  have  a  unique  opportunity.  Your  members  will  see  new 
scenery  and  great  projects.  A  region  whlrh  has  seen  many  natural 
resources  decline  In  value  will  gain  from  the  appreciation  of  a  new 
resource — lt«  mountains,  lakes,  and  equable  climate.  And  the 
Nation  will  grain  from  the  steady  climb  upward  of  a  group  of  States 
which  can  itnd  will  contribute  more  to  the  national  economy  as 
their  assets  Improve  and  their  opportunities  increase. 
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Foreis^n  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  B.  CHANDLER 

or  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
r/turMfoy.  Maw  2  ilevUkitive  day  of  Wednesday.  AprQ  24) .  1940 

ADDRBBS  BT  HON.  BRBCKZNBIZX3E  LONG 


Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  uzumlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Recokd  an  address  on  lorelgn  policy 
delivered  by  Hon.  Brecklnrtdge  Long.  Aastetant  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  Porum  on  Foreign  Policy  and  National  Defense 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Government  May  2.  1940. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoib.  as  follows: 

A«  you  know,  the  Dep»rtinent  of  State  U  the  agency  which 
carries  out  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  for  the  Presi- 
dent At  the  very  outaet,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  primary 
policv  of  the  United  States  is  to  keep  out  of  this  war  in  Europe. 
Every  single  act  of  the  Department  of  SUte  has  been  directed  to 
that  end.  That  Is  the  policy  today,  and  that  has  been  the  policy 
since  the  war  started  last  September. 

The  specific  steps  taken  to  effectuate  that  policy  have  been 
numerous  The  first  was  to  get  American  citizens  out  of  the  dan- 
ger zone  and  to  bring  back  to  the  United  SUtes  Just  as  many  of 
them  as  wanted  to  come.  The  regular  piassenger  boats  were  util- 
ized and  five  addlUonal  boats  were  diverted  from  their  regular 
rxina  and  sent  to  Europe  for  them.  Approximately  80.000  persons 
were  repatriated  in  the  first  6  weeks  of  the  war. 

The  second  step  followed  Immediately.  As  soon  as  the  Congress 
passed  the  neutrality  law  the  President  defined  danger  zones  into 
which  American  ships  were  prohibited  to  enter.  The  zone,  as  first 
rstablUhed.  ran  from  a  point  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain  well 
out  to  sea.  then  up  north  of  the  British  Isles  and  across  to  the 
coast  of  Norway  below  Bergen. 

As  other  war  areas  developed,  first  In  Finland.  tJid  subsequently 
In  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  efforts  of  the  Department  were 
directed  to  getting  American  citizens  out  of  those  danger  zones 
and  returning  them  to  the  United  States.  And.  as  the  waters  in 
those  regions  became  Infested  with  naval  and  air  activities,  the 
President  enlarged  the  danger  aone  to  cover  the  whole  coast  of 
Norway,  extending  as  far  north  as  Spltzbergen  and  down  through 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  northern  coast  of  Russia. 

Complementary  to  those  two  steps.  In  the  first  days  of  the  war. 
when  It  seemed  possible  that  there  might  be  belligerent  air  activity 
directed  at  the  centers  of  population  and  Industry  scattered  through 
the  rountrlea  at  war.  American  cltteens,  particularly  women  and 
chOdren,  were  adrtsed  to  leave  such  centers  and  to  seek  places  of 
refuge  in  smaller  towns,  pending  the  time  they  could  be  accommo- 
dated aboard  ship.  Tike  object  at  each  of  these  activities  was  to 
guard  the  safety  of  Americans  abroad  and  to  eliminate,  as  far  as 
poflBibte.  polltlcml  eompllcatlons  which  might  follow  if  a  ntmiber  of 
Americans  shoxild  be  killed  or  wounded. 

Furthermore,  in  conference  at  Panama  with  all  the  other  Amert- 
ean  republics,  a  complete  tmdeistandlng  was  arrived  at.  It  was  the 
unanlmotis  decision  of  that  conference  to  follow  a  similar  standard 
of  neutral  conduct  and  with  the  same  objective — that  Is.  not  only 
to  keep  out  of  the  war  but  to  keep  the  war  sway  from  us.  With  that 
object,  a  "^eutrml  Bone"  was  declared.  Belligerents  were  requested 
to  keep  their  naval  warfare  out  of  that  zone  and  away  from  Ameri- 
can shores. 

The  prosecution  of  the  war  to  Etirope  between  three  or  four  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  has  had  Its  reperctissknis  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Complicated  situations  have  developed  not  only  In 
Europe  but  In  other  continents  and  In  the  iriands  of  the  seven  seas 
and  on  the  broad  highways  of  the  oceans.  American  Interests  have 
received  the  attention  of  the  Go'vemment  wherever  and  whenever 
they  have  been  Involved,  and  whether  they  have  concerned  the 
lives  of  American  ettlaens  or  properties  at  American  ownership. 

In  a  brief  few  minutes  It  Is  ImpoaslMe  to  give  more  than  a  most 
generallaed  statement  of  American  foreign  policy.  That  largely 
concerns  political  and  eoosomlc  matters.  It  Is  these  which  give 
rise  to  complications  between  nations — ^these  and  the  unjustifiable 
tise  of  force  to  solve  them.  As  many  of  these  complications  have 
their  bases  In  some  Injury  to  our  dtlaens.  we  have  taken  steps  to 
have  our  cltlaens  leave  dangwous  areas  and  to  prevent  others  from 
entering  those  areas.  This  does  not  apply  to  oOoers  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  are  sutloned  at  posts  of  duty  abroad,  like  those  who 
went  throt^  the  siege  of  Warsaw,  like  those  to  Finland  and  Nor- 
way, like  those  to  Paris.  London.  Berlto.  and  many  other  potots  to 
beUlgerent  territory,  who  lemato  at  their  poets  of  duty,  outposts  of 
our  poilry  of  peace  axKl  at  the  same  time  our  first  line  of  defense. 

As  you  have  heard  from  the  aUcen  responsible  for  the  activities 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  Government  is  preparing  against 


any  possible  eventusHty  The  Departraent  of  State  Is  foHowIng 
the  paths  of  peace  and  the  difficult  and  tortuous  course  of  neu- 
trality. We  want  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  We  are  planning  to  keep 
out  of  It  We  have  surrendered  none  of  the  rights  of  any  indi- 
vidual American.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotintry  as  a 
whole,  and  to  pursuance  of  the  desire  of  the  American  people  to 
keep  out  of  the  war,  we  have  refrained  from  the  exercise  of  certain 
rlghU  because  the  exercise  of  those  rights  would  take  American 
citizens  and  American  property  Into  combat  areas 

While  the  war  in  Europe  Is  claiming  constant  public  attention 
and  interest.  It  Is  Important  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  hostilities  are  also  in  progress  to  the  Far  East. 

In  the  Far  East,  as  In  Europe,  this  Government  has  sought,  by  a 
reasoned  approach  and  by  peaceful  measures,  to  protect  American 
rights  and  interests,  and  to  uphold  fundamental  principles  of  this 
country's  foreign  policy— and  continues  so  to  do.  There,  as  in 
Europe.  It  has  acquiesced  In  certain  situations  but  It  has  reserved 
Its  rights  to  every  Instance  when  they  have  been  challenged. 

In  this  way  we  hope  to  prevent  Incidents  from  arising  which 
might  otherwise  lead  to  complications.  However,  thl.s  waiver  of  the 
exercise  of  rights,  and  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  keep  out  of 
war.  should  not  be  misconstrued  by  any  person  In  this  cotintry.  or 
by  any  government  abroad,  as  a  supine  acquiescence  In  the  face  of 
any  injury  to  the  American  people,  or  as  supreme  tadlfference  to 
any  threat  at  the  freedom  and  independence  of  this  or  any  other 
American  Republic  ^  w»     . 

Our  voluntary  decision  not  to  exercise  certain  of  our  rights  is 
predicated  on  our  desire  for  peace — an  orderly,  decent  peace.  It  Is 
that  kind  of  a  world  we  desire  to  live  in.  An  orderly  and  decent 
peace  presupposes  the  observance  of  treaties  and  International 
commercial  relations  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  fair  dealing.  One 
of  the  most  Important  of  the  Government's  functions  Involves  the 
protection  of  our  foreign  trade  But  the  performance  of  this  func- 
tion docs  not  require  that  we  proceed  by  the  law  of  the  Jxingle.  On 
the  contrary.  In  the  short  run  as  well  as  In  the  long  run,  our  own 
Interests  will  be  best  served  If  we  adhere  faithfully  to  a  policy  cf 
fair  dealing  In  our  commercial  relations  with  other  countries  and. 
in  collaboration  rather  than  In  conflict  with  them,  work  toward 
lowering  the  many  obstacles  to  peaceful  trade  among  nations  The 
policy  of  equality  of  treatment  In  international  commercial  rela- 
tions Is  traditionally  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Upon  this  foundation  we  have  been  building,  during  the 
last  6  years,  effectuating  a  commercial  program  which  has  as  one  of 
Its  principal  objectives  the  firm  establishment  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  a  peaceful  world. 

The  relationship  of  the  trade-agreements  program  to  peace  and 
order  in  the  world  is  simple.  Through  trade  agreements  In  a 
peacefvil  world  nations  can  increase  their  commerce  with  other 
nations.  They  can  procure  the  materials  they  lack  In  their  own 
country.  They  may  sell  the  products  which  they  may  have  la 
abundaixx  for  the  things  they  do  not  have  and  provide  for  the 
commercial  and  Industrial  prosperity  of  their  citizens.  When 
these  citizens  are  happily  employed,  when  commerce  thrives,  when 
people  are  contented,  and  when  governments  are  using  the  peaceful 
processes  of  orderly  commerce  to  provide  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
cltlaens.  then  there  Is  less  likelihood  that  those  citizens  can  be  led 
into  the  snares  and  deixislons  of  aggressive  warfare,  either  economic 
or  actual. 

We  deplore  the  existence  of  war  today  and  foresee  in  Its  trail 
major  difficulties  of  many  kinds  if  It  long  continues,  if  normal 
trade  Is  further  Impeded  by  military  activity,  if  avenues  of  com- 
merce are  continulngly  disrupted  by  artificial  barriers.  If  ftoancial 
strxictures  are  more  seriously  impaired.  If  discontent  is  rife,  and 
injustice  heavy-handed. 

To  obviate  those  consequences  so  tinpleasant  to  contemplate,  our 
foreign  policy  is — 

First,  to  keep  out  of  war; 

Second,  to  keep  alive  and  preserve  all  American  rights; 
Third,  to  minimize  during  its  course  the  evil  effects  of  war  upon 
commerce  and  Industry:  and 

Fotirth.  to  plan  with  the  hope  that  after  the  war  conditions  will 
be  so  stabilized  that  In  peaceful  pursuits,  established  under  a 
broad  program  of  trade  agreements,  nations  will  be  prosperoua, 
peoples  contented,  and  the  causes  of  war  reduced  to  a  minimum 


War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thwrtday,  May  2  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  24) ,  1940 


AnORERS  BY  DR.  ARTHUR  TALICAOE  ABERNETHY 


Mr.  KETtJOLDS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an 
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address  delivered  by  Dr.  Arthur  Talmage  Abcrncthy  at 
Rutherford  Ccllege,  North  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  war. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  read  the  article  I  should 
like  to  have  the  privilege  of  sajring  that  Dr.  Abemcthy  Is  an 
educator,  a  lecturer,  and  an  author  of  North  Carolina,  and 
has  the  distinction  of  having  written  52  books. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Every  fiber  of  mf  nature  rebels  against  any  unholy  effort  to 
Involve  the  United  Slates  In  war.  If  we  are  sincere  In  cur 
prcclnmatlons  as  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  countries  of  the  earth, 
we  will  accept  the  preachments  of  the  Great  Peacemaker  and  turn 
our  full  powers  to  avert  rather  than  to  promote  war.  We  claim 
to  be  a  Chrl.'tlan  nation.  No  Christian  nation  can  afford  to  make 
war.  War  is  hell,  hell  regnant  and  rejoicing,  and  no  Christian  can 
lend  his  services  to  promote  hell.  War  is  the  triumph  of  the  devil. 
I*,  can  find  no  Justification  amongst  men  nor  forgiveness  Irom 
God. 

There  never  was  a  good  war  nor  a  bad  peace.  War  is  the  rule  of 
brute  force  over  human  reaccn.  It  is  the  recrude.";ccnce  of  bar- 
barism.   War  stands  stripped  of  Its  mask. 

What  is  war?  Not  the  flylnq  flag,  martial  music,  throbbing  drum, 
flashing  sword,  gleaming  epaulets.  It  is  God's  earth  guttered  with 
graves:  the  silver  sea  stained  with  blood;  mangled  bodies;  arms 
and  legs  torn  off;  eyes  shot  out;  buted  alive;  strangling  with  poison 
pas;  stumbling  thrcu^h  life  on  crutches;  gaunt  famine  stalking 
through  puUies  and  chasms  which  were  once  fertile  gardens,  grain 
fields,  and  orchards;  ashes  instead  of  happy  homes;  mourning  in- 
stead of  music  and  merriment;  children  tiigglng  at  empty  breasts, 
and  st.nrving  to  death  wlille  mothers  cry  their  hearts  out;  men 
trampled  in  the  red  mud  under  the  hoofs  of  horses. 

War  Is  the  concretion  cf  all  crimes;  the  sublimation  of  all  sor- 
rou-s;  It  Ls  the  avatar  of  death.  War  is  the  procurer  and  restaura- 
teur of  the  ravenous  vultures  that  fatten  en  the  flesh  of  the  sons 
of  God.  It  Is  the  apotheosis  of  hellish  greed  and  cruelty.  It  is 
the  incarnation  of  hells  archruler;  the  coronation  cf  the  anti- 
Christ.  On  his  throne  of  human  bones  he  sits,  and  out  cf  empty 
skulls  he  quaff.i  the  blood  of  men  and  the  tears  of  women.  His 
music  is  the  staccato  snapping  of  heartstrings,  measuring  the 
moans  of  orphans  and  the  Idle  prayers  of  widows. 

War  Is  the  p'.mp  and  pander  of  his  majesty  the  earthworm.  War 
Is  an  epicure  feeding  only  on  the  flower  of  manhood.  His  trium- 
phal march  is  marked  by  the  livid  light  of  burning  churches, 
galleries  of  priceless  art.  libraries,  and  happy  homes.  Hla  trail  is 
followed  by  famine,  pestllenre.  and  dlsea.'-e  and  death.  Thirty- 
five  times  the  number  that  live  on  earth  have  been  sacrificed  on 
his  red  reeking  altars,  and  yet  he  calls  for  more. 

War  is  the  siren  that  maddens  men  and  transforms  them  into 
beasts.  It  dethrones  reason,  kills  conscience,  and  destroys  all  sym- 
pathy. It  Is  tlie  deification  of  murder.  To  this  arch  demon  the 
taste  of  blood  is  as  sea  brine  to  the  sailor,  exciting  more  thirst. 
War  is  the  cnrnlval  of  all  devils  dancing  on  an  Isolated  world  and 
deriding  the  God  who  pronounced  it  good.  War  never  settled  any 
question;  it  never  will.  In  lis  murky  slime  all  vices  are  spawned; 
In  Its  holocaust  all  virtues  are  consumed. 

War  is  a  helli.sh  wiz;»rd:  it  subsidizes  the  press;  fires  the  flannel- 
mouthed  Jingoes;  suborns  the  poet  and  painter;  dazzles  tlie  diplo- 
mat: subverts  science;  crazes  the  clergy;  stampedes  statesmen; 
mocks  at  peace  parleys;  and  poisons  public  opinion. 

War  Is  a  pirate;  It  takes  Its  toll  and  tithe  of  all  production;  It 
grinds  the  poor  into  powdered  dust  to  enrich  the  profiteer,  the 
bond  baron,  munition  makers,  the  ColBn  Trust,  makers  of  surgical 
Instruments,  glas.-?  eyes,  artificial  legs  and  arms,  the  Steel  Trusts, 
and  the  undertakers. 

War  Is  an  anarchist  and  outlaw,  laughing  at  all  conventions, 
tearing  all  treaties  into  strips,  and  planting  every  peace  pact  with 
seeds  of  sub^jequent  eiruggie.  War  Is  of  the  devil — and  "war  is 
hell." 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  2  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


AR-nCLE  BY  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoed  a  very  in- 
teresting article  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News] 

ONE    MAN'S    OPINION 

(By  Hugh  8.  Johnson) 

This  is  the  way  to  get  mixed  up  In  other  peoples'  wars.  First,  you 
sell  them  your  goods.  They  become  your  "best  customer."  They 
make  Jobs  for  your  unemployed  and  dividends  for  your  stocks. 
When  their  purchases  have  become  an  Important  part  of  your 
economy,  they  run  out  of  cash. 

■^'our  business  Is  threatened.  They  ask  for  credits.  Some  old  boat 
rockers  begin  to  croak  about  this.  Some  say,  "Where  your  treasure 
Is  there  will  your  heart  be  also.  This  will  surely  compel  you  to  sjnd 
armies  to  protect  your  dollars." 

Your  politicians  reply:  "We  fhall  never  send  an  American  moth- 
er's son  to  bleed  on  foreign  shores."  Your  best  customers  add:  "We 
don't  want  your  military  assistance.  You  are  too  far  away.  Your 
efforts  to  equip  and  transport  armies  would  Interfere  with  your 
value  to  us  as  a  base  of  supplies." 

The  aEsurance  of  repayment  of  such  loans  Is  so  slender  that  no 
private  funds  are  available.  No  one  person  wants  to  risk,  but  If  Con- 
gress authorizes  the  Treasury  to  loan,  all  the  people  will  be  forced 
to  risk  collectively  what  nobody  would  be  willing  to  risk  individually. 

That  Is  reckless  statesmanship,  but  by  this  time  hysteria  and 
emotion  have  ousted  both  prudence  and  Judgment. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  this  sequence  there  has  been  growing  a 
sloganeering  stupidity.  "They  are  fighting  our  war.  Tliey  are  pay- 
ing In  blood.  We  shall  only  pay  in  dollars.  It  is  the  least  we  can 
do."  When  we  opened  a  credit  of  $3,000,000,000  to  the  Allies  in  the 
World  War  the  votes  In  the  committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
were  unanimous.  To  the  .suggestion  that  Allied  bonds  were  selling 
below  par  the  answer  was,  "All  tlie  more  necessary  to  loan  them  this 
money  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  Interest."  When  one  Congress- 
man said,  "They  will  use  It  to  retire  private  loans  elsewhere,"  answer 
was,  "Do  not  limit  or  qualify  the  use  of  this  money."  When  mutual 
guaranties  Eimong  borrowers  was  suggested  the  reply  was  (propheti- 
cally), "If  we  get  this  money  back  at  all,  we  shall  get  olf  cheap." 

Thus  we  buy  an  Interest  in  a  weu-  we  are  going  to  fight  with 
goods  and  dollars  but  not  with  blood — "just  a  few  divisions  aa  a 
token  and  a  symbol  to  show  the  flag." 

Then  the  going  gets  tough.  We  are  In  to  the  eyebrows  on  the 
economic  and  sympathetic  side.  Our  friends'  backs  are  "at  the 
wall."  The  whole  tune  changes.  "Send  us  men.  If  they  haven't 
equipment,  send  them  in  their  undershirts." 

The  demands  on  us  become  almoet  Insulting  to  abandon  otir 
organizations  and  commands  and  conscript  men  to  fight  under 
foreign  flags  and  officers. 

So  we  finance  most  of  the  cost  of  the  war  from  this  point  out 
for  ourselves  and  our  allies.  We  pack  men  by  the  millions  like 
sardines  into  tran.sports  and  send  them  untrained  Into  battle.  We 
are  cursed  for  tardiness,  stinginess,  tnd  timidity.  Then  comes  vic- 
tory— maybe — and  we  learn  that  we  have  been  fooled  on  the  war's 
objectives.  The  victors  didn't  share  our  Ideals,  and  xmder  secret 
treaties  they  take  all  and  leave  us  nothing — and  then  repudiate  all 
debts  and  vUllfy  us  for  even  asking  for  repayment. 

This  is  our  actual  World  War  experience,  neither  distorted  nor 
exaggerated.  V/e  are  going  through  it  again  step  by  chuckleheaded 
step.  We  have  now  reached  the  stage  of  "we  don't  want  your  men, 
only  your  dollars."  and  "they  are  fighting  our  battlet.."  and  "we 
will  help  them  by  ever3rthlng  short  of  war  but  not  an  American 
mother's  son  will  be  sent  abroad." 

"As  a  dog  returneth  to  his  vomit,  so  a  fool  returneth  to  his  folly." 
(Proverbs  XXVI:  11.) 


Work  of  Federal   Housing  Administration  in 

Wyoming 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday, May  2  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24),  1940 


LETTER   FROM  STEWART  McDONALD 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  Inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Stewart  McDonald,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  imder  date  of  April  29,  1940,  together  with 
a  small  tabulation  attached  thereto  showing  in  detail,  by 
counties,  the  extent  of  loans  made  by  Wyoming  banks  and 
private  lending  agencies  operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 
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Therf  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  Ubulation  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FEDCKAI.   HOTTSIlfO   ADMT>nSTaATION. 

Washingtcn,  April  29,  1940. 

Hen    H    H    ScHWArrz, 

VnUed  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dcaa  Sknatob  ScHW/utTZ :  The  semiannual  nimmary  of  P.  H  A. 
operatiou«  reveal*  that  5.813  families  In  Wyoming  have  received 
loans  of  W>5Cr7.73«31  for  home-financing  purpo6ca.  These  loans 
mere  made  by  private  lending  Institutions  and  had  been  insured  by 
Federal  Housing  AdnUnlstrallon  a«  of  tlie  close  of  business  Decem- 
ber 31.  19:>9. 

Of  this  amount  3.36«  famUles  obtained  $1,613,688.31  In  order  to 
Improve,  repair,  and  remodel  their  properties  under  the  property- 
improvement  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

In  adclltion.  F.  H.  A.  insured  loans  totaled  »7. 894  048  in  Wyoming 
for  the  purpose  of  fliutnctng  home  ownership  for  2.547  famUles. 

At  ihe  present  time  approximately  12.000.000  people  In  the  United 
Btates  are  receiving  the  t>eneflts  of  tliC  F.  H.  A.  program. 

The  P  H.  A.  Insured  mortgage  has  been  a  most  Instrumental 
faci<.>r  in  developing  new  home  construction,  the  year  1939  breaking 
all  record*  In  volume  of  loans  insxired.  The  1940  volume  thus  far 
exceeds  even  last  year,  and  I  feel  confident  In  forecasting  that  1940 
will  show  the  greatest  small-home  buUdlng  program  since  1927. 

In  accordance  with  your  telephonic  request  sometime  ago  I  am 
pleased  to  enclose  the  list  siiowLng  the  volume  of  tlMse  leans  for 
eacii  county  In  Wyoming. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sttwakt  McDonald, 

iidmmurrafor. 

Volume  of  Federal  Housing  Administration  inmring  operations,  by 
counties,  in  tPie  State  of  Wyominff — Net  cumulative  totals  through 
Dee   31.  1939 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  B.  CHANDLER 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  Map  2  aegislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) .  1940 


EXirrORIAI.  FROM  LEXINGTON  (KY  )   HERALD 


Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Lexington  Herald,  written  by  one  of  the  ablest  young 
editors  of  the  country,  entitled  "South's  Greatest  Resource.** 


In  which  reference  is  made  to  a  speech  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds!. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  b« 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Fronj  the  Lexington  (Ky  )  Herald) 

SOUTHS    CRE-^TEST    EESOUBCE 

The  "southeastern  conference  of  motor  clubs,  conducted  In  Kncx- 
ville  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Automobile  Asscclr.t!on, 
attracted  attention  to  the  programs  under  way  for  the  advancement 
of  the  South.  Timely  in  connection  with  this  conference  was  the 
announcement  that  President  Roosevelt,  from  the  "little  Wh:t« 
Hotise"  at  Warm  Sprlncrs,  Oa..  that  he  Is  going  to  visit  Natchea 
before  returning  to  Washington  and  will  return  later  In  the  sum- 
mer to  dedicate  the  Great  Smokies  National  Park  area  In  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina.  In  Knoxvllle  at  the  same  time  for  a  business- 
men's meetlrg  that  had  no  connection  with  the  A.  A.  A.  conference. 
Gen  R.  E.  Woods,  a  native  Georgian,  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  declared  that  the  Indu.strial  expansloa 
of  the  South  will  be  the  outstanding  development  of  the  next 
few  years. 

Featuring  the  automobile  club  conference  was  a  talk  by  Senator 
ROBorr  Rttkolds,  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  llvest  wires  ;n 
the  United  States  Senate,  who  "electrified"  his  hearers  with  hta 
discussion  of  what  the  T.  V.  A.  area  may  become  Senator  Reynolds 
pointed  out  that  for  the  cost  of  two  battleships  the  United  S-aies 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  the  tremendous  development  cf  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  touching  Kentucky  at  several  points,  including 
nearly  the  entire  State  of  Tennessee  and  much  of  Alabama.  What 
Norrls  Dam  and  the  Smokies  have  meant  to  eastern  Tennessee  caa 
hardly  be  overestimated,  and  the  State  Is  overlooking  no  oppor- 
tunities to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  offered.  Plcttirps  of 
elated  fishermen  pulling  fish  out  of  lakes  and  streams  that  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  sportsman  feature  all  the  numeroui 
booklets  and  maps. 

Large  promotion  programs  have  been  undertaken  In  many  of 
these  States,  North  Carolina  voted  $250,000  for  publicity  and  pro- 
motion: Tennessee's  conservation  department  has  some  $600,000 
annually  from  all  sources  Including  fees  to  spend;  MLsslsslppl  ha« 
Invited  the  A.  A.  A.  Southeastern  Conference  there  for  1941,  with  a 
tour  of  the  State  planned  for  the  representatives  of  motor  club.<?: 
and  Virginia,  of  course.  Is  the  Old  Dcmlnlon  from  the  vie\;polnt 
of  having  long  ago  developed  Its  history  and  Its  charm  effectively. 
In  view  of  the  extensive  efforts  through  departments  of  coopera- 
tion, motor  clubs,  and  national  parks  and  recreational  development 
in  other  States.  It  Is  gratifying  to  have  heard  David  H.  Iji.«lev. 
executive  secretary -manager  of  the  East  Tennessee  Automobile  Club 
at  Knoxvllle.  pay  high  tribute  to  Kentucky's  steps  taken  larijcly 
through  the  In  Kentucky  magazine,  which  he  .says  he  finds  tha 
most  popular  and  In  many  respects  the  most  effective  of  all  pro- 
motional material  of  this  kind  coming  to  the  desk  of  his  oQce. 

The  war  in  Europe,  the  Nation-wide  revival  of  Interest  In  south- 
ern scenes  through  Gone  With  the  Wind,  together  with  the  closing 
down  of  tourist  traffic  to  Europ>e  and  the  interest  in  so  many 
southern  tours  to  Mexico  and  the  growing  winter  seasons  in  Florida 
and  New  Orleans  have  given  an  Impetus  to  this  expansion  In  the 
new  South. 

While  much  has  been  said  of  the  South  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  eco- 
nomic problem,  there  has  been  too  little  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  developed  culturally  and  slowly,  due  to  the  natural 
ctistoms  of  the  people,  a  solid  foundation  for  peaceful,  happy, 
contented  life  where  there  is  am  absence  of  unrest,  animosity,  and 
antagonism. 

Often  called  the  South's  greatest  weakness  we  nevertheless  look 
upon  the  romance,  tradition,  and  chivalry  of  the  South  as  her  great- 
eat  resource  In  the  vision,  the  coinage,  and  the  strength  of  her 
people.  Surely  the  hcnpltallty.  as  Immortalized  In  song  by  Stephen 
Collins  Poster  whose  music  with  Its  pathos  and  beauty  Is  heard  on 
nearly  every  program  today  and  who  will  soon  figure  on  one  of 
Postmaster  General  Parleys  new  postage  stamps,  and  the  home  life 
and  love  of  living  found  in  the  South  are  far  to  be  desired  over  the 
bitterness  and  ambition  that  have  led  &jrope  to  war  and  bloodshed. 
As  has  been  said,  "Give  a  man  a  home  and  he  11  work  for  a  home 
and  fight  for  a  home,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  man  who  would  fight 
for  a  trailer?" 

Kentucky's  Interest  In  this  program  that  Is  being  developed  by 
the  motor  clubs  was  evidenced  by  presence  at  the  conferences  of 
Eugene  Stuart,  srcrctary-managcr  of  the  LoulsvlUe  Automobile  Club 
and  Lexington's  Glen  Weinman,  secretary-manager  of  the  Blue  CTuaa 
Automobile  Clubs,  both  recognized  as  among  the  Nation's  leadl-.i'? 
examples  of  what  such  organlzatlona  should  be  and  both  IcadUig 
In  the  South  In  memberships  and  accompllshmonts. 

Clearly  and  emphatically  what  these  dlscx:s»*.ons  bring  out  Is  that 
tourist  programs  must  be  developed  for  wider  areas  than  single 
club  areas  or  even  State  lines  and.  further,  that  all  activities  that 
are  related.  Including  conservation,  park  creation,  maintenance,  and 
development,  waterways  improvement  for  flood  control  or  whatever 
purpose.  Indtistrlal  expansion  and  all  these  other  activities  should, 
by  all  means,  work  hand  in  hand  because  they  are  all  integral  parts 
of  ihe  same  major  plan. 
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Regulation  of  Modes  of  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OK  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  and  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  prepared  and  released  to  the 
press  by  representatives  of  various  farm  groups. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  statement  and  letter  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  delegation  of  representatives  of  agricultural  organizations  In- 
cluding the  National  Grange.  National  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  and  of  Midwestern  co- 
operative farm  groups  today  presented  to  President  Roosevelt  a 
written  protest  against  enactment  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  omnibus 
transportation  bill. 

Among  the  resolutions  given  the  President  were  the  following: 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  American  National  Live  Stock 
Association;  Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  Inc.;  Kansas  Farm  Bureau; 
Kan-tas  Farmers'  Union;  Louisiana  State-wide  Conference,  Baton 
Rcuge.  La  ;  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Missouri  Farm 
Bureau  Federation:  National  Cooperative  Elevator  Association;  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union;  National  Grange;  National  League  of  Whole- 
sale Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Distributors;  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers  Association;  Vermont 
State  Grange  Bellows  p^allb.  Vt.;  National  Wool  Growers'  Assjcia- 
tlon:  United  States  Live  Stock  A.<rsoclatlon. 

The  delegation  visiting  the  White  House  Included: 
J  Elmer  Brock,  president,  American  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation; Frederick  Brenckman.  National  Grange;  J.  B  WlKson,  sec- 
retary, Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association.  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association;  Irvln  E.  King,  master,  Washington  State  Grange; 
T  M  Hoskins,  manager.  Lone  Tree  Farmers  Exchange,  Lone  Tree, 
Iowa;  Oscar  Helinc,  president,  Farmer  Grain  Dealers  Association  of 
Icwa,  Marcus,  Iowa:  Frank  Rutherford,  secretary.  National  Coopera- 
tive Elevator  A.'^soclation.  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Elarl  Peterson.  Midland 
Cooperative  Wholesale.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

At  the  same  time  they  presented  a  bound  copy  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  25  national  and  regional  agricultural  groups  protest- 
ing against  all  legislation  which  would  place  water  carriers  and 
motortrucks  under  the  Interslr.te  Commerce  Commission. 

The  ccmmunicatlon  to  the  President  outlining  the  farmers*  ob- 
jections to  the  Wheeler-Lea  transjKirtatlon  bill  follows; 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  2,  1940. 
Hon    Frank:  IN  D    Roosfvxlt. 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference   report    on    the    'Wheeler-Lea    transportation    bill    for    the 
following  reasons: 

1  It  ignores  the  public  Interest  and  lays  the  basis  for  a  trans- 
portation monopoly. 

2  It  will  increase  the  cost  of  distributing  agricultural  products, 
which  cost   the  farmer  has  to  bear,  thereby   reducing   his   income. 

3  It  will  Increase  the  cost  of  things  that  the  farmer  has  to 
buy,  thereby  further  reducing  his  Income. 

4.  The  destructive  effects  of  this  legislation  upon  agriculture 
will  retard  the  economic  recovery  of  the  Nation,  and  this  In 
turn  cannot  fall  to  adversely  affect  the  railroads  themselves,  who 
are  the  advocates  of  this  bill. 

5  Tliose  who  drafted  this  legislation  appear  to  have  lost  sight 
cf  the  fundamental  purpose  for  which  Government  regulation 
was  establii-hed,  namely  to  protect  the  public  interest.  Instead 
of  adhering  to  this  sound  principle,  under  the  bill  regulation 
would  be  employed  to  stifle  competition  and  to  bring  water  and 
motor  rates  up  to  the  level  of  rail  rates,  regardless  of  the  cost 
of  rendering;  the  service. 

The  cost  of  transportation  is  the  heaviest  service  charge  that 
the  fa.Tner  h.is  to  pay.  Approximately  20  percent  of  all  the 
freight  revenues  accruing  to  the  railroads  are  derived  from  carry- 
ing agricultural  products  to  market.  In  1929  the  farmer's  freight 
bill  amounted  to  $1,000,000,000.  In  1937.  when  the  farmers  In- 
come was  greatly  reduced,  the  figure  was  $638,000,000.  These 
Itfms  do  not  include  the  freight  charges  paid  on  commodities 
purchased   by  the  farmer,  which  he  must  likewise  pay. 

Last  year  the  farmer  received  only  39  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
paid  by  the  consumer  for  food.  At  the  depth  of  the  depression 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  drcpp>ed  to  33  cents. 
While  transportation  and  distribution  must  be  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate and  Indispensable  functions  In  the  affairs  of  civilization,  the 
fact  remains  that  \vhf*n  those  who  merely  transport  and  distribute 
tile  prod'ucts  cf  our  farms  receive  vastly  more  than  the  share  that 


goes  to  the  producer.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  the  per- 
petration of  an  economic  crime.  Instead  of  ameliorating  the  con- 
ditions that  have  so  long  handicapped  agriculture  In  matters 
relating  to  transportation,  the  pending  bill  would  most  certainly 
aggravate  the  situation. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  fact  that  railroads  are  a  necessity,  and 
we  want  every  properly  managed  railroad  to  be  solvent  and  pros- 
perous, but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  agriculture 
is  also  a  necessity,  even  more  fundamental  to  the  well-being  and 
the  very  existence  of  man  than  the  railroads  or  any  othrr  agency 
of  transportation  can  possibly  be.  Common  sense  should  teach 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  our  railroads  that 
they  cannot  expect  to  benefit  by  reducing  to  bankruptcy  the 
fundamental    industry    upon    which    their    prosp>erlty    rest.s. 

There  Is  Justification  for  condemning  the  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  the  transportation  bill  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  Miller-Wadsworth  amendment,  which  passed  t>oth  House 
and  Senate,  was  entirely  eliminated  from  the  bill.  The  gist  of 
this  amendment  was  to  the  effect  that  no  form  of  transjjortatlon 
could  be  compelled  to  charge  higher  rates  than  would  be  compen- 
satory.    Tlie  full  wording  of  the  amendment  was  as  follows; 

"In  order  that  the  public  at  large  may  enjoy  the  benefit  and 
economy  afforded  by  each  type  of  transportation,  the  Commission 
shall  permit  each  type  of  carrier  or  carriers  to  reduce  rates  so 
long  as  such  rates  maintain  a  compensatory  return  to  the  carrier 
or  carriers  after  taking  into  consideration  overhead  and  all  ether 
elements  entering  into  the  cost  to  the  carrier  or  carriers  for  the 
service  rendered:  Provided.  Tliat  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the  long-and-short-haul  provision  of 
section  4." 

It  is  manifest  that  with  the  Miller-Wadsworth  amendment 
stricken  out.  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section  1  con- 
stitutes nothing  but  empty  words  because  nothing  contained  In 
the  bill  gives  the  public  any  assurance  that  It  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  transportation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  our  opin- 
ion the  Miller-Wadsworth  amendment  was  so  fair  and  reasonable 
that  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  tragic  to  pass  the  bill  without 
this  provision. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  find  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  dissatisfaction  in  the  report  of  the  Conference 
Committee  because  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  House  which 
provided  for  reduced  rates  on  farm  products  for  export,  compa- 
rable to  the  lower  rates  granted  to  Industry  In  this  connection, 
was  eliminated. 

We  maintain  that  there  are  only  two  legitimate  grounds  upon 
which  the  Government  could  Justify  Itself  In  attempting  to  regulate 
transportation  on  our  Inland  waterways  and  In  the  coastwise  trade. 
One  of  these  grounds  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  public  safety,  and 
the  other  to  protect  the  public  against  monopolistic  practices.    So 

far  as  safety  Is  concerned,  the  I>epartment  of  Conomerce  already  looks 
alter  that:  and  when  It  comes  to  protecting  the  public  against  mo- 
nopoly the  truth  Is  that  no  monopoly  whatsoever  exists  among  the 

carriers  on  our  inland  waterways  nor  in  the  coastwise  trade.  The 
rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  seas  are  open  to  all.  So  far  from  breaking 
up  any  monopoly  among  the  water  carriers,  which  In  reality  Is  non- 
existent, the  pending  legislation  takes  a  long  step  toward  creating 
a  monopoly. 

The  carriers  now  operating  would  be  F>ermitted  to  continue,  sub- 
ject to  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission:  but  before  It  would  be  possible  to  establish  a  new 
tervice  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  from  the  Commission  a  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  necessity.  If  this  bill  should  b« 
enacted,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  would  be  any  new  water  carriers, 
because  the  legislation  Is  so  worded  as  to  virtually  Instruct  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  deny  any  person  a  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity  if  the  Commission  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  present  transportation  facilities  are  adequate  to 
take  care  of  existing  commerce.  The  fate  that  befell  many  of  the 
common  and  contract  carriers  under  the  grandfather  clause  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935  furnishes  an  example  of  what  may  happen 
to  many  of  our  water  carriers  If  the  present  bill  Is  passed. 

As  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission  well  said  In  a  Joint  letter 
addressed  to  Senator  Josiah  W.  Baii^y  on  February  16,  1940,  In 
opposition  to  this  legislation: 

"Certificates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  should  not  be 
used  to  create  a  monopoly  In  the  branch  of  transportation  Industry 
where  monopoly  Is  presently  nonexistent,  and  where  the  public 
Interest  requires  that  competition,  although  It  should  be  regulated 
to  prevent  abuses,  should  not  be  limited  or  discouraged.  The  great 
advantage  of  water  transportation  to  shippers  Is  the  flexibility  and 
variety  of  service  It  can  offer.  Certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
permits  would  destroy  this  advantage  and  stifle  competition.  The 
same  effect  of  stifling  competition  is  discernible  in  the  provisions  of 
the  bills  that,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  no  carrier  can  operate  both  as  a  common  carrier 
and  as  a  contract  carrier." 

We  think  the  writers  of  the  Joint  letter  already  mentioned  are  on 
the  right  track  when  they  said : 

•'All  the  provisions  of  the  bills  seem  designed  to  free  the  railroads 
from  restraints  and  obligations,  while  Imposing  restrictions  on  their 
water  competitors  and  making  It  more  expensive  for  the  public  to 
move  freight.     Under  these  provisions  inland  water  carriers  can 
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MMlIy  be  tTfulat«d  out  of  «litenc«  without  the  recapture  of  enough 
tonnage  to  affect  nulroad  eamlncs  apprecUbly." 

We  alio  endone  the  further  statement  of  the  writers  of  the  Joint 
letter  when  they  declare: 

■Farmers  and  other  ahlppers  should  not  be  required  to  pay  rates 
ba-ied  on  tranaportatlon  costs  of  properties  Improvldently  built, 
wajitefully  operated,  or  partially  ot)solele.  The  advocacy  of  thoroiigh 
retcuiation  of  the  minimum  rate*  of  motor  and  water  carriers  by  a 
centralized  agency  appears  to  represent  an  attempt  to  \i»e  Govern- 
ment power  to  bring  competing  transportation  agencies  Into  a 
cartel,  and  In  this  manner  to  share  traffic  and  adjust  rates  In  such 
a  way  as  to  earn  a  return  upon  all  transportation  capital  of  these 
agencies.  The  present  high  rail -rate  level  would  be  protected  from 
the  impact  of  vigorous  competition.  Undoubtedly  such  a  policy 
would  also  result  In  more  rigid  rates  In  times  of  depression,  since 
the  motor  carrier  and  the  boat  Itae  would  no  longer  play  their  role 
as  an  effective  competitive  force  In  bringing  down  rail  rates  on 
conunodltles  susceptible  to  raU  or  truck,  and  rail  or  water  move- 
ment." ^       ^    _. 

We  are  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  general  public  has  had  no 
opportunity  whatever  to  become  acquainted  with  the  conference 
report  on  the  tranaportatlon  bill;  the  Members  of  Congress  as  a 
whole  have  not  had  time  to  famlUarlze  themselves  with  Its  details; 
there  Is  no  public  demand  for  this  legislation;  It  Is  filled  with 
numerous  objectionable  features  and  ambiguities,  and  for  the  good 
of  all  we  are  strongly  of  the  opmion  that  it  should  be  defeated. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Bmer  Brock,  president.  American  National  Live  Stock 
Association;  Frederick  Brenckman.  National  Grange: 
J  B  W:l»on.  srrrctary  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion. National  Wool  Growers  Association;  Irvln  R.  King, 
master.  Washington  State  Grange;  T  M.  Hosklns,  man- 
ager, Lone  Tree  Farmers  Exchange.  Lone  Tree.  Iowa;  Oscar 
Hellne.  president.  Farmer  Oram  Dealers  Association  of 
of  Iowa.  Marcus.  Iowa;  Prank  Rutherford,  secretary, 
National  Cooperative  Elevator  Association.  Omaha.  Nebr.; 
Earl  Peterson.  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale.  Minne- 
ap<  lis.  Minn.;  Alfred  D.  Newson.  master,  Indiana  State 
Orange. 


More  "Spinach"— An  Answer  to  the  President's 
Blast  Ag:ainst  the  Critics  of  Reorganization 
IMan  IV  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      ^ 

Of 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OK   MtCHlGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  pre- 
pared statement  read  to  newspaper  men  at  the  White 
House  executive  oCRcca  Tuesday,  the  President  of  the  United 
StAtet.  in  Item  1  of  his  statement,  sets  forth  that  adoption 
of  the  Reorganization  Plan  IV.  "will  provide  for  a  program 
of  basic  significance  to  our  national  transportation  and  our 
national   defense." 

If  that  U  the  case,  it  is  quite  probable  that  Reorganization 
Ptan  IV  does  not  conform  with  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  Itself.  Purther.  If  Reorganization  Plan 
IV  was  really  intended  to  make  our  civilian  aviation  ready 
for  war,  as  is  implied  by  the  President,  then  I  submit  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  might  better  be  placed 
under  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  than  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Certainly  there  is  no  sense  to  plac- 
ing a  growing  transportation  system  tmder  the  direction 
of  a  body  of  trade  boosters  whose  record  in  the  field  of 
aeronautics  consists  ol  a  series  of  fatal  fumbles. 

Under  Item  2  of  his  statement,  the  President  states  "the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  will  continue  to  appoint  and 
control  its  own^  personnel  and  submit  its  own  budget." 
However,  it  appears  that  the  President  has  forgotten  that 
section  7.  paragraph  (c>  of  his  own  reorganization  plan 
definitely  states  that  such  procurement  of  personnel  and 
budgeting  shall  be  "performed  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce." 

Therefore.  I  submit  that  the  President,  in  his  statement, 
lAs  contradicted  his  own  reorganization  order  as  submitted 
to  the  Congress  with  his  message  of  April  11.  1940.  Also.  I 
submit  that  between  the  wording  of  the  President's  stat^ 


ment  and  the  wording  of  the  plan  Itself  as  quoted  above.  It  Is 
very  evident  that  our  newest  and  most  efficient  means  of 
transporUtion  is  to  be  scuttled  by  the  spoils  system  so  long 
established  and  nurtured  In  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Given  the  power  to  supervise  the  selection  of  aviation  per- 
sonnel, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  given  the  power 
to  hire  and  fire.  And  given  control  over  the  Budget  of  the 
Authority,  he  would  be  given  control  over  the  will  of  the 
Authority.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress,  under  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  to  make  the  Authority  and  the 
Safety  Board  relatively  independent  of  politics.  There  it  is 
now  and  there  it  should  remain. 

Under  item  3  of  the  President's  statement  to  the  press,  it 
is  contended  that  certain  phases  of  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion are  intended  "to  eliminate  a  blind  spot  created  by  the 
failure  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  carry  out  the 
Intention  of  Congress."  Now  I  submit  that  the  only  real 
blind  spot  In  this  proposal  is  the  wording  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  public  statement  to  befog  and  camouflage  the  real 
wording  and  Intent  of  section  7  of  the  reorganization  plan. 
Purther.  If  Congress  has  left  a  blind  spot  In  the  law,  it  can 
be  remedied  by  amendment.  But  it  cannot  be  remedied  by 
Junking  it. 

Under  Item  4  of  the  President's  statement.  It  Is  said  that 
the  function  of  Investigating  accidents  is  transferred  from 
the  Air  Safety  Board  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and 
it  is  specifically  stated  that  this  will  continue  "the  present 
independence  of  accident  investigations."  Now  It  seems  odd 
that  the  President  should  be  so  zealous  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  Congress  as  he  proposes  In  item  3  of  his  state- 
ment and  then  turn  right  around  and  specifically  disregard 
the  Intention  of  Congress  in  Items  1  and  4.  By  this  time 
It  must  be  Itnown  by  everyone,  except  the  President,  that 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  imder  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  ol 
1D38.  was  to  separate  the  mvestlgatlon  of  accidents  from 
the  Authority  making  the  nUes.  Also,  by  this  time  it  must 
be  known  to  everyone,  except  the  President,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Safety  Board,  together  with  its  method  of 
Investigating  and  reporting  accidents.  Is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  United  States  air  lines  of  today  are  the 
safest  m  the  world. 

Under  Item  5  of  his  statement  to  the  press,  the  President 
states  that  "appreciable  savings"  will  be  made  by  abolishment 
of  the  oflBces  of  the  members  of  the  Air  Safety  Beard.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  provides  for  three  members  at  $7,500 
per  annum,  a  total  of  $22,500  a  year.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  determine,  that  Is  the  only  specific  saving  claimed 
for  Reorganization  Plan  IV. 

New  I  ask.  Is  a  potential  saving  of  $22,500  annually  of  any 
consequence  when  it  is  known  that  a  single  air  carrier  acci- 
dent costs  approximately  $200,000  on  the  average,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lives  lost?  Also.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  received  real  dividends  on  their 
Investment  in  the  Air  Safety  Board  when  it  is  noted  that  13 
months  have  now  been  completed  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life  on  the  air  lines  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentiemcn.  it  is  my  carefully  considered 
opinion  that  the  savings  proposed  and  implied  by  Reorgan- 
ization Kan  IV  are  part  of  the  camouflage,  a  part  of  the 
real  bimd  spot — the  smoke  screen — intended  to  conceal  the 
real  mtent  and  Importance  of  the  plan. 

Moreover.  In  the  preliminary  part  of  his  statement  to  the 
press  on  Tuesday,  the  President  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  Reorganizaiion  Plan  IV  was  internal  friction  "particularly 
within  the  Air  Safety  Board." 

Several  times  we  have  heard  rumors  to  this  effect  so  I 
have  inquired.    And  this  is  what  I  learned: 

In  the  first  place,  the  act  wisely  provides  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  must  have  been  an  air -line 
pilot,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  find  that  all  3  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  were  veteran 
pilots  with  years  of  experience. 

The  original  chairman  was  Col.  Sumpter  Smith,  of  Ala- 
bama, who  from  1917  to  1919,  during  the  World  War.  was 


an  ofBcer  In  the  Air  Corps  and  a  pilot  Instructor.  In  1921 
he  was  a  colonel  in  the  aviation  section  of  the  Alabama 
National  Guard,  and  he  still  holds  an  active  license  as  a 
transport  pilot.  Another  original  member,  and  present 
chairman  of  the  board.  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Hardin,  was  a  former 
alr-llne  pilot  and  air-line  executive  In  Texas.  The  third 
member  of  the  board  is  Mr.  C.  B.  Allen,  a  former  newspaper- 
man and  pilot  from  New  York  and  West  Virginia. 

Now  I  want  to  elaborate  for  a  minute  on  the  past  history 
of  Col.  Sumpter  Smith  in  the  early  days  of  the  W.  P.  A., 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins,  now  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  to  whom  it  is  now  proposed  to  return 
the  control  of  aviation.  It  was  at  his  request  that  Colonel 
Smith  entered  the  employ  of  the  Government  and  was  given 
complete  charge  of  W.  P.  A.  airport  construction.  We  know 
something  of  the  history  of  this  work,  some  of  which  was 
good  but  all  of  which  was  extremely  and  excessively  costly. 
Based  on  his  previous  training,  therefore,  under  W.  P.  A., 
it  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  when  Colonel  Smith  was  asked 
to  submit  a  budget,  as  chairman  of  the  new  Safety  Board, 
that  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  set  any  top  limit  and 
In  effect,  following  his  W.  P.  A.  training,  stated  that  the 
Board  should  have  all  the  money  it  might  find  necessary  to 
expend. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  this  question  of  friction.  At  the  out- 
set my  Inquiry  revealed  there  were  a  few  of  the  minor  dif- 
ferences which  might  beset  any  new  body  of  men  setting 
up  an  entirely  new  organization.  But  there  was  never  any 
real  friction,  as  stated  by  the  President,  until  Mr.  Smith,  who 
was  then  Chairman  of  the  Air  Safety  Board,  undertook  other 
duties  which  caused  him  to  neglect  his  duties  as  Chairman 
of  the  Air  Safety  Board,  in  contradiction  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938. 

Under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  section  702  (b) , 
members  of  the  Board  are  specifically  prohibited  from  other 
duties.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Smith  undertook  to  supervise  the 
construction  of  the  new  national  airport  at  Oravelley  Point, 
It  has  been  .said  that  he  undertook  this  supervision  at  the  ex- 
press request  of  the  President,  In  any  event  the  undertaking 
of  that  supervision,  as  I  pointed  out,  was  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  original  act  of  Congress,  And  In  so  doing  he  so  com- 
pletely neglected  his  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  law  govern- 
ing his  appointment  to  the  Safety  Board  that  the  two  other 
members  of  the  Board  were  compelled  to  remove  him  as 
Chairman  so  they  could  carry  on  the  statutory  functions  of 
the  Board. 

After  having  been  removed  as  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith  re- 
signed from  the  Board  some  time  last  fall,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  complete  harmony  within  the  Board,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  Its  work  has  been  widely  noted,  notwith- 
standing that  two  members  of  the  Board  have  been  compelled 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  three. 


Business  Moves— Down 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  business  last  week  reached 
the  lowest  mark  It  has  hit  In  the  last  10  months.  Spending 
averaged  more  than  $10,000,000  a  day  less  in  the  Nation's 
busiest  areas  than  It  has  at  any  time  during  the  last  month. 

This  sharp  change  from  the  usual  upturn  in  conditions 
every  spring  has  New  Deal  Washington  deeply  concerned. 
With  tax  receipts  and  factory  production  deciming,  and  busi- 
ness already  feeling  the  Impact  of  these  conditions,  the  pros- 
pect fen:  any  success  in  living  within  the  budget  proposed  by 


the  President  at  the  beginning  of  the  congressional  session 
looms  dark  indeed.  Already  the  talk  throughout  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  has  it  that  the  President  will  shortly  ask  for 
the  right  to  spend  at  least  one-third  more  for  relief  and 
W.  P.  A.  than  he  had  anticipated. 

Tax  increases  may  be  forestalled  for  the  remainder  of  the 
present  session,  but  they  appear  inevitable  by  the  time  the 
first  session  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  convenes  next 
January.  If  the  present  national  program  is  continued.  It 
locks  like  a  sad.  sad  year  for  Mr.  Taxpayer,  and  are  not 
we  all? 


Widows  and  Orphans*  Pension  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    LOS    ANGELES    TIMES    AND    EDITORIAI. 
FROM  THE   WASHINGTON    TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  which  I  obtained  2  daj^  ago.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  April  21.  and  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  Warren  B.  Francis.  The  article  gives  a 
very  clear  Indication  of  what  the  effect  of  enacting  H.  R.  9000 
will  ultimately  be.  and  that  It  Is  a  step  toward  universal 
pensions.     The  article  by  Mr,  Francis  follows: 

[FVom  the  Lot  Angeles  Times  of  April  21.  1940] 

VrmiAN*  CKACKINO   THE   WHIP— UWIVtSSAL    PTNSIOW    TOIL  SCSVICS   Ut3t 
•CZN   AS  BTKATCGY    IS   mrZCTtB 

(By   Wiirren  B,   Francis) 

Washiwotow,  Amv  30,— With  an  organized  minority  cracking 
tlie  wlilp,  Congress  will  have  gone  a  long  way  by  adjournment 
time  toward  giving  reality  to  a  threat  which  has  caused  Incnsas- 
Ing  alarm  for  two  decade« — a  universal  pension  for  World  War 
veterans. 

At  the  present  moment  the  stage  Is  being  Axed  for  a  drive  to 
provide  an  Income  of  WO  mcnthly  to  all  veterans  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  05,  regardless  of  need  or  disability.  EstablUlunent  of 
the  system  Is  a  foregone  conclusion;  the  only  question  is  iiow  soon 
it  will  occur. 

A  preliminary  sklrmUh  In  the  House  recently  showed  that  It  Is 
merely  a  matter  of  time  before  regular  checks  start  going  out  to 
the  4.000,000  men  who  Joined  the  colors  In  1917  and  19i8.  Tht 
veterans  are  well  organized,  so  the  result  of  the  battls  is  m- 
disputable. 

The  Immediate  iseue  is  930  monthly  pensions  to  widows  and  de- 
pendenu  of  all  veterans — a  little  matter  of  $48,000,000  the  first 
year  and  an  estimated  over-all  outlay  of  $6.000X)00,000  to  tlO,- 
000.000.000.  Stopped  so  far  by  the  efforts  of  an  tmalded  Call- 
fornian — Representative  Cosmxo  (Democrat),  of  HoUywood — this 
measure  is  sure  to  pass  the  House  before  odjoiu-nment.  It  Is 
almost  certain  to  faU  in  the  Senate  this  year. 

Strategy  In  pushing  veterans'  legislation  through  Congress  has 
been  pretty  well  perfected,  as  the  handling  of  this  widows'  and 
orphans'  pension  bill  shows.  Usual  technique  Is  for  the  House 
World  War  Veterans'  Committee  to  take  a  half  dozen  bUls  and 
hold  hearings  at  which  objections  are  registered.  The  group  then 
drafts  a  complete  proposal,  embodying  different  features  of  as 
many  measures  as  possible,  which  It  offers  as  a  substitute  for  one 
of  the  original  measures  without  further  public  dUcusttlon.  Tac- 
tically this  maneuvering  Is  important;  it  means  there  are  no  ad- 
verse reports  from  Government  agencies  against  the  version  taken 
up  for  debate. 

The  principal  lobbyists  for  a  universal  pension  are  willing  to 
take  their  time,  not  minding  If  the  widows'  and  orphans'  measure 
falls  to  get  to  the  White  House  this  year.  Next  session  the  skids 
will  be  greased — since  hearings  were  held  this  year  and  the  House 
already  will  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  proposal — and  the 
bill  will  get  to  the  Senate  speedily.  Then  all  political  attention  can 
be  focused  on  one  spot,  carrying  out  the  fundamental  principle  of 
concentrating  strength  on  one  objective  at  a  time. 

The  widows'  and  orphans'  pension  Is  almost  the  climax  of  a  long- 
time campaign.  At  fir.st.  parents  of  men  lost  in  action  had  20-year 
insurance  policies.    When  these  ran  out  pensions  were  provided. 
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Then  wtdow»  of  men  who  were  30-percent  disabled  began  receiving 
aid.  The  percentage  of  dlaabUlty  was  steadily  reduced  until  almost 
all  of  this  group  was  taken  care  of.  Now  the  proposition  Is  to  pro- 
ride  Government  benettta  for  thoee  widows  and  children — many 
•tlU  unborn — of  any  former  service  man  after  his  death.  To  com- 
plete the  process  only  universal  pensions  will  be  needed. 

In  addition  I  present  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  on  AprU  27,  which  I  beUeve  is 
very  timely: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Tlme«-Herald  of  April  27.  19401 

XSOLATTPW  ACrTATIOM 

The  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  our  two 
biggest  veterans"  groups. 

Almoet  no  AmcricaDs  that  we  know  of  who  saw  the  previous  show 
want  to  see  a  repeat  performance,  let  alone  act  In  one.  The  horrors 
of  the  former  exhibit  remain  fresh  In  the  memories  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americana  now  In  their  prime. 

We  suggest  that  all  Legionnaires  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
take  to  telling  their  families  and  friends  about  those  horrors — that 
those  veterans'  groups  constitute  themselves  committees  of  the 
whole  to  agitate  United  States  Isolation  throughout  ttila  war. 

That  would  be  a  vital  public  service. 

It  would  be  a  great  deal  worthier  than  the  present  main  activity 
of  the  Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  lobbyists,  which  is  to 
organise  raids  on  the  United  Sutes  Treasury  for  wider  and  wider 
World  War  pensions.  The  lobbyists  have  now  conie  to  the  pwint  of 
demanding  pensions  for  widows  of  soldiers  who  were  not  Injured  In 
the  war. 

How  about  the  Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  rank  and  file 
pulling  the  props  out  from  under  these  grab  artists,  and  getting 
in  there  and  fighting  to  keep  their  country  from  committing  an- 
other such  tragic  m>»tAk*>  aa  it  committed  when  It  went  to  war  in 
1S177 


The  Labor  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ov 


HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF  CALIFOEINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  May  2.  1940 


ADDRSSS  BY  RAT  C.  KIRKPATRICK 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcord.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Ray  C.  Klrkpatrick.  assistant  on  labor  relations.  Public  Works 
Administration,  Federal  Works  Agency.  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers.  Washington.  D.  C.  April  10.  1940: 

It  la  a  dlatlnct  pleasure  to  meet  with  this  convention.  I  have 
been  Instructed  by  Mr.  John  M  Carmody.  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  and  Col.  E.  W.  Clark.  Acting  Commlsslorer 
of  the  Public  Works  AdmLnlatratlon.  to  extend  to  you  their  greet- 
ings and  their  wiabes  for  a  most  successful  convention. 

I  come  before  you  not  only  aa  the  asalstant  on  labor  relations  for 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  but  also  as  a  friend  of  your 
oOcera  and  your  otganlaatlon.  I  have  known  President  Posaehl. 
Secretary  and  Treaaurer  Fltssgerald.  Mr.  John  P.  Coyne,  and  many 
others  of  you  here  today  for  many  years  and  have  teamed  to  appre- 
ciate deeply  tbeae  (riendahlps.  The  sincerity  of  this  relationship 
bas  been  demonstrated  in  the  splendid  cooperation  extended  me 
and  the  administration  I  represent.  In  accomplishing  the  big  job 
that  has  been  oura.  A  real  tribute  to  tbe  caliber  at  the  leaderatilp 
of  your  organlntlon  lies  In  the  selection  by  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades  department  of  the  American  ^deration  of  Labor 
of  Its  president.  It  was,  in  addition,  a  compliment  to  tbe  personal 
ability  at  tbe  ebalrman  of  your  board  of  trustees.  Mr.  John  P.  Coyne. 

In  observing  this  splendid  organlaatlon.  with  its  excellent  leaders 
and  sxtenstve  membasblp,  I  am  reminded  of  the  tremendous  steps 
achieved  by  orgacized  labor  in  the  last  few  years.  For  centuries 
activities  ci  organisations  sucb  as  this  were  considered  conspiracy 
against  the  state  and  were  puniabed  accordingly.  The  very  assem- 
bly ItaeU  was  considered  lUe^^  regardleas  oX  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings.  Bven  far  into  the  nineteenth  century  the  efTcrts  of 
legisUtures  and  courts  appear  to  have  been  not  only  to  curb  but 
also  to  crush  all  efforts  to  organise  for  self -betterment.  In  our  own 
country  tbe  early  Judiciary  declared  that  "A  combination  of  work- 
men to  raise  their  wages  may  be  considered  in  a  twofold  point  of 


view.  One  Is  to  benefit  themselves.  •  •  •  the  other  is  to  in- 
jure those  who  do  not  Join  their  society.  The  rule  of  law  condemns 
both." 

Since  that  time,  however,  there  hive  been  great  changes,  both 
In  the  industrial  life  of  our  people,  and  In  their  social  concepts. 
Rapid  transportation  end  communication  have  been  the  means 
of  such  general  education  and  mutual  understanding  that  the 
people  throughout  the  country  have  developed  common  problems 
and  common  attitudes.  Thinking.  In  general,  has  become  less 
circumspect  and  localized. 

Even  as  this  social  evolution  has  tended  toward  a  federalization 
of  government.  It  has  also  removed  the  ignorance.  Intolerance,  and 
the  restrictions  of  economic  monarchies  that  had  handicapped 
organized  labor.  The  type  of  thinking  encouraged  under  the  new 
democracy  developed  a  working  class  that  objected  to  the  eco- 
nomic suppression  Uiat  came  with  the  Industrial  era.  There  thus 
developed  labor  organizations  as  an  tppropriate  and  necessary 
part  of  our  national  life. 

That  this  position  was  accepted  and  understood  Is  demonstrated 
by  the  following  excerpts  from  a  report  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Congress  to  Investigate  labor  in  1898: 

"By  the  organization  of  labor,  and  by  no  other  means,  it  Is 
possible  to  Introduce  an  element  of  democracy  into  the  govern- 
ment of  Industry.  By  this  means  only,  the  workers  can  effectively 
take  part  in  determining  the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 
This  t)ecomes  true  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  only  when  em- 
ployers frankly  meet  the  representatives  of  the  workmen  and  deal 
with  them  as  parties  equally  interested  In  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
It  Is  only  luider  such  conditions  tha;.  a  real  partnership  of  labor 
and  capital  exists     •     •     •. 

"If  the  working  people  are  prevented  from  Introducing  an  cle- 
ment of  democracy  Into  Industrial  life  by  way  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, they  will  undertake  to  introduce  It  in  another  way." 

The  problems  and  purposes  of  the  labor  movement,  as  such, 
were  also  gaining  the  respect  of  the  general  public.  Although 
sfxne  steps  were  previously  taken  to  further  labor's  position,  It 
was  not  tmtll  1933  that  far-reaching  measures  were  designed  to 
secure  to  labor  a  position  of  relative  slgnlflcance  commensurate 
with  its  importance  in  our  national  life.  Under  the  present  pro- 
gressive administration,  more  legislation,  favorable  to  labor,  has 
been  passed  than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  our  country. 

I  am  happy  that  I  may  refer  to  the  construction  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  for  an  example  of 
regulations  permitted  by  legislation  of  this  t3rpe.  There  are  re- 
quired. In  every  contract  signed  under  the  $4,000,000,000  P  W.  A. 
construction  program,  the  following,  amcng  other  provisions.  In 
which  are  couched  guaranties  favorable  to  labor: 

1.  That  contract  minimum  rates  be  determined  and  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  rates  prevailing  In  the  locality  in  which  the 
project  is  to  be  constructed. 

2.  That  all  employees  engaged  In  work  on  the  project  have  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing  and  that  such  employees  l>e  free  from  inter- 
ference of  employers  In  the  designation  of  such  employees'  rep- 
resentatives in  self-organization.  That  no  person  seeking  em- 
ployment on  the  project  and  no  person  employed  thereon  shall 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  initial  or  continued  employment  to 
Join  any  company  union  or  to  refrain  from  Joining,  organizing. 
or  assisting  a  labor  organization  of  such  person  s  own  choosing. 

3.  That  no  person  under  the  age  of  16  years,  no  convict  labor, 
and  no  jjerson  whose  age  or  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  make 
his  employment  dangerous  to  health  and  safety  may  be  employed, 
although  physically  handicapped  persons  who  are  otherwise  em- 
ployable are  not  thus  affected. 

4.  That  there  be  no  discrimination  becaxise  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  political  affiliation. 

6.  That  persons  be  not  permitted  to  work  more  than  8  hours  per 
day  or  mere  than  40  hours  per  week,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  new  day  for  labor — a  day  of  recognition  mer- 
ited by  long  years  of  effort  You  have  great  cause  fcr  pride  In  the 
efforts  you  have  taken  to  elevate  the  trade,  encourage  a  higher 
standard  of  skill  among  your  members,  and  In  the  cultivation  of 
feelings  of  friendship  emong  members  of  yoxir  craft  and  those  who 
may  employ  them  There  is  further  cause  for  commendation,  be- 
cause of  your  efforts  to  assist  your  members  in  securing  and  stabiliz- 
ing employment,  and  your  attempts  to  consummate  contracts  with 
employers,  whereby  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work  may  be 
regulated  to  the  beneSt  of  both  ycrur  membership  and  the  em- 
ployers. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  organization  has  demonstrated  a 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  in  all  matr.ers  relating  to  national  progress. 
As  society  has  become  more  complex,  it  has  become  more  interde- 
pendent. It  can  succeed  only  when  based  upon  the  far-sighted 
cooperation  of  those  comprising  it.  In  this  sense,  "cooperation"  Is 
more  than  an  abstract  principle;  It  is  an  economic  necessity. 

That  the  effcris  of  lh;s  crganlzaUon  are  directed  toward  the  for- 
warding of  the  labor  movement  by  correlating  ifs  activitiea  with  the 
general  functions  of  society  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr  Ccyne  in  an  oddreas  some  months  ago  to  the 
Botarlans  in  Washington.    He  said:   "All  we  wont  Is  uur  fair  due. 
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We  win  fight  to  protect  you  In  yotnr  due.  We  will,  if  necessary, 
light  to  get  our  due.  We  will  preferably  cooperate,  for  in  all  war, 
by  whatever  name  described,  there  Is  only  loss  to  evcrytxxly." 

I  desire  to  thank  again  the  officers  and  members  of  this  organi- 
sation for  the  assistance  you  have  rendered  the  Public  Works 
Administration  through  me  and  my  ofBoe. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  is  now  being  liquidated.  Created 
In  1933  to  relieve  unemployment,  particularly  among  the  building 
trades,  it  has  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  some  34.508  projects, 
estimated  to  cost  over  $6,000,000,000.  To  carry  out  this  tremendous 
program  the  support  of  organized  labor  was  a  vital  necessity.  Per- 
mit me  to  express  to  you  the  appreciation  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  for  your  part  In  providing  this  necessary  support. 
Labor  has  more  than  Justified  the  confidence  of  the  Government. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  meeting  with  you  today. 
I  thank  you. 


Shall  We  Abolish  the  Air  Safety  Board? 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  launching  on  my 
subject.  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  recent  million-dollar  prize 
offered  for  murder  or  kidnaping  by  Samuel  Harden  Church, 
president  of  Carnegie  Institute.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  who  the  "50  wealthy  Pittsburghers"  are.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Department  of  Justice  should,  under  the  law,  ex- 
pose the  names  of  those  who  made  this  offer. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  a  Carnegie  fund,  and  perhaps  other 
funds  set  up  by  Carnegie,  are  pro-British  and  pro-interna- 
tional. I  realize  that  in  his  book.  Triumphant  Democracy, 
published  Jn  1893,  he  expressed  the  hopo  that  the  United 
States  would  again  become  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  He 
was  like  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  hoped  the  same.  Both  of  them 
made  their  fortunes  on  slave  labor.  The  disposition  of  their 
wealth  was,  of  course,  their  own  business,  and  so  I  grant  are 
their  private  opinions.  But  when  it  has  reached  the  point 
where  their  funds  involve  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  or  where  they  engage  in  the  old  tactics  of  putting  the 
prize  on  murder  and  kidnaping,  we  are  going  back  a  long 
way  from  civilization. 

The  offer  of  such  a  prize  may  well  lead  to  real  murder  and 
real  kidnaping  in  the  United  States,  and  should  this  happen, 
no  one  should  be  to  blame  except  those  who  are  overeducated 
in  internationalism  instead  of  nationalism. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  withdraw  the  offer  and  that 
others  will  do  the  same,  for  this  is  an  incident  that  might 
lead  this  Nation  into  war.  Surely,  If  any  foreign  r>ower 
offered  a  price  on  the  life  of  our  President  or  any  prominent 
person  in  this  country  we  would  be  ready  to  go  to  war.  Yet 
we  indulge  in  the  very  things  that  we  woiiJd  condemn  and 
this  attitude  is  even  lauded  by  those  who  should  know  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  6.  7.  9.  and  16.  1939.  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  statements  in  opposition  to  the  reorganization 
bill  and  to  the  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  powers 
granted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
refresh  your  memories,  I  shall  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from 
my  remarks  on  March  7.  1939: 

Mr.  Speaker,   after   listening  to  the  debate  on  H.  R.  4425.  the 

Reorganization  Act  of  1939.  as  propounded  by  the  gentlemen  from 
Missouri  and  North  Carolina.  I  can  readily  foresee  a  purge  !n  the 
United  States  no  different  from  that  which  caused  bloodshed  in 
Europe.  It  is  always  well  to  remember  that  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves.  They  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  socialism  and  communism  Imported  from  Europe.  Tlie 
small  minority  who  are  advocates  of  these  "l«ms"  are  sticking 
their  necks  a  long  way  out.  and  I  predict  they  will  t>e  cut  off. 

The   many   Communists  who   have   been   appointed   to  positions 
In  the  Federal  Government  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  which 


way  the  administration  leans.  Such  appointments  are  un-Amer- 
ican, and  those  who  make  them  are  no  better  than  the  appointees. 

We  have  been  asleep  for  a  long  time,  and  we  are  still  slumber- 
ing, but  when  our  people  become  thorough!^  aroused,  I  am  posi- 
tive that  Congress  will  be  Instructed  to  clean  house  and  the 
people  will  help  to  jjerform  such  necessary  house  cleaning. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  new  man  to  understand  how  anyone  can 
support  this  reorganization  bill,  a  bastard  offspring  of  the  last 
bill,  and  it  is  no  better  than  its  parent  It  is  not  to  reorganize 
the  Government.  It  is  not  to  reduce  expenses.  It  is  for  one  pur- 
pose alone — to  centralize  greater  control  in  some  evil  power  In 
our  Government. 

How  anyone  can  stand  up  and  defend  this  measure,  and  state 
to  the  Members  that  this  bill  is  necessary  and  that  Congress  is 
not  capable  of  performing  reorganization.  Is  an  insult  to  Congress 
Itself.  -OB  "6 

I  did  not  see  this  bill  untU  March  6.  1939,  and  I  believe  one 
of  my  colleagues  said  the  same  when  he  addressed  the  House 
yesterday.  I  question  the  purpose  and  the  good  faith  of  a  com- 
mittee that  brings  a  blU  of  this  type  ou  the  floor  without  giving 
our  people  an  opportunity  to  study  a  measure  which  Is  going  to 
deprive  them  of  their  birthright.  I  am,  however,  much  more 
alarmed  at  the  manner  in  which  all  bills  come  out  of  the  com- 
mittees. They  are  so  obectire  and  confusing.  Interwoven  with 
legislation  and  appropriation,  that  no  one  can  vote  on  them  in- 
telligently. The  purpose  of  the  bills  and  of  the  administration 
that  backs  them_car  only  be  to  destroy  our  Government,  as  this 
administration  has  done  in  the  last  6  years. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  a  bloody  revolution,  yet  as  T  observe  the 
submisslveness  and  blindness  of  some  of  the  majority  Members 
in  their  acquiescent  attitude  to  administration  leaders,  I  realize 
the  end  is  near. 

The  National  Health  Act  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  Febru- 
ary 27.  It  is  a  brother  to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939.  It  is 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  turn  over  full  control  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  bureaucrats.  The  Democrats  are  in  the  majority 
and  can  pass  any  legislation  they  please,  which  they  have  done. 

To  hasten  final  dissolution  and  destruction  of  our  Government. 
I  advise  you  to  pass  both  of  these  acts.  After  you  have  borrowed 
and  appropriated  $10,000,000,000  more  we  will  be  bankrupt  and 
you  may  then  pack  your  baggage  and  go  home. 

After  having  performed  this  noble  deed  you  may  In  your  de- 
clining years  listen  to  your  masters  crack  of  the  whip  and  cogitate 
upon  the  aid  you  rendered  in  the  destruction  of  your  own  Govern- 
ment. You  will  not  be  so  cocky  then  as  you  are  now,  because 
you  will  be  despised  by  every  patriotic  man  and  woman  who  sees 
you. 

The  legislation  should  be  passed  now,  while  you  are  in  power. 
You  are  resp)onslble:  you  should  therefore  clean  the  slate.  Your 
action  of  today  may  be  responsible  for  destruction  of  life  to- 
morrow. I  want  you  to  be  credited  with  that.  I  want  It  to  be 
a  crown  of  glory  for  those  who  vote  for  this  bill  and  betray  our 
people.  Congress  should  know  that  it  cannot  shift  its  power  to 
others:  that  in  the  very  act  of  passing  this  power  It  dishonors 
its  oath  of  afBrmation. 

The  reorganization  bill  of  1939  will  reorganize  and  consolidate 
the  Government  under  one  man.  It  wUl  not  reduce  cost,  and  it 
will  not  simplify.  It  will.  Instead,  complicate  much  more  than 
now.    This  bill  will  create  a  costly  totalitarian,  communistic  state. 

I  now  quote  from  the  bill,  section  301: 

"The  President  Is  authorized  to  appoint  not  to  exceed  six  admin- 
istrative assistants  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  each  at  the 
rate  of  not  more  than  $10,000  per  annum.  Each  such  administra- 
tive assistant  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  President  may 
prescribe." 

This  paragraph  Informs  you  about  the  dictator,  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  should  know  that  they  elected  him,  and  not  the 
people.  This  congressional  fiasco  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  $60,000  p)er  year  for  six  administrative  assistants. 
That  is  the  beglnnlns:.  The  Lord  only  knows  how  much  it  wlU 
cost  for  administrators  or  how  many  it  will  add  to  the  Federal  pay 
roils,  for  no  administration  adherent  will  be  discharged  or  left 
unemployed. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  not  to  reorganize  or  to  provide  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  operating  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  not 
to  aid  the  people  by  reducing  taxes.  It  is.  instead,  the  opposite, 
for  it  adds  more  cost  to  the  Government's  operations,  which,  of 
course,  will  have  to  be  met  by  greater  taxation. 

Now,  what  is  the  act  for? 

I  quote  from  the  bill,  section  1   (a)  : 

'The  President  shall  Investigate  the  organization  of  all  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  shall  determine  what  changes 
therein   are  necessary  to   accomplish   the   following   purposes." 

The  question  now  arises,  what  can  the  President  do?  And  the 
answer  is  "Nothing."  for  he  must  employ  someone  to  do  the  work 
for  him.  If  he  appoints  the  same  caliber  of  men  that  he  has 
recently  appointed,  even  my  colleagues  on  the  right  may  visualize 
what  might  happen.  There  Is  too  much  socialism  and  com- 
munism in  the  Federal  Government  now,  and  this  bUl  will.  If 
nothing  else,  help  to  promote  that  tendency. 
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What  la  he  further  luppowd  to  do? 

I  quote  from  the  bill:  ^  _<  ^ 

To  reduce  expendttiires  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with 
the  efficient  opcr»tloA  of  the  Oovemment." 

EXms  this  me«n  snjrthlng?  Cert&lnly  not.  for  this  bill  has  al- 
ready approprUted  •40.000  per  year  for  additional  help,  and  nothing 
la  aatd  about  how  much  more  Is  to  be  appropriated  or  If  anyone 
Is  to  be  eUmlnated. 

I  quote  from  the  bill: 

"To  Increase  the  efllelency  of  the  operations  of  the  Oovemment 
to  the  fullest   exteot   practicable   within   the  rerenues." 

For  the  past  7  years.  I  believe,  the  Oovemment  has  spent  about 
•10X)00.000.000  p«r  year,  or  between  sixty  or  seventy  billion  dollars. 
If  this  was  not  enough  revenue  to  meet  the  present  attempt  at 
efllclency.  Just  bow  much  will  be  needed  to  meet  contemplated 
efflclency.  If  you  please? 

These  sUtemenU  which  I  made  then  are  now  confirmed. 
(or  we  have  greater  centralization  In  Oovemment,  dissension 
and  friction  between  departments,  and  compdalnts  from  our 
constituents  as  a  result  of  changes  of  which  tbey  do  not 
approve.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  increased  the  Federal 
employment  list  by  thousands  and  the  cost  of  Federal  opera- 
tion by  minions  of  dollars.  This,  of  course,  Is  no  more  than 
what  we  might  have  expected,  for  when  the  Executive  prom- 
ises economy,  the  reverse  is  true,  for  his  economy  means 
greater  wastefulness  and  spending.  Instead  of  cooperation 
between  departments,  we  now  have  dissension  and  friction, 
and  instead  of  greater  eflBciency  we  have  inefficiency.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  no  one  appears  to 
Imow  what  it  is  all  about.  If  we  keep  shifting  departments 
around,  no  one  should  be  surprised  if  some  day  we  find  the 
Post  Office  Department  conducting  experiments  in  farming. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  fourth  reorganization  bill, 
which  in  my  opinion  will,  if  It  is  passed,  display  either  extreme 
tolerance  or  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  Congress.  For  531 
Members  of  Congress  to  pass  one  law  on  top  of  another  in 
which  they  deprive  Congress  of  power  and  bestow  this  on 
some  hairbrained  appointee  of  the  Executive  needs  a  lot  of 
explaining  when  the  Members  confront  their  constituents  for 
reelection.  II  Members  of  Congress  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  appointees  of  the  President  are  more  compe- 
tent than  themselves,  they  should,  in  order  to  save  the  tax- 
payers money,  go  home  and  leave  the  Government  in  the 
hands  of  these  crackpots  in  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Just 
how  much  evidence  is  needed  by  Congress  to  establish  in- 
competence is  a  question  the  Members  must  decide.  Nothing 
more  la  needed  to  prove  this  to  the  people,  for  nearly  every- 
one Is  worried  over  the  national  debt,  hocus-pocus  money, 
inflation,  dying  industries,  stagnant  business,  unemployment, 
stupid  diplomacy,  agitation  for  war,  and  the  persistent  at- 
tempts by  the  Executive  to  concentrate  all  power  of  Oov- 
emment under  bureaucratic  control,  with  headquarters  io 
the  kitchen  cabinet 

The  stumbling  block  In  this  last  reorganization  bill,  how- 
ever. Is  the  contemplated  change  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  to  the  Dqjartment  of  Commerce,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Air  Safety  Board.  The  objection  to  this  change 
is  purely  one  expressed  by  the  air-traveUng  public,  for  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  families  prefer  to 
meet  them  at  the  airport  in  the  ship  Instead  of  meeting 
them  at  home  In  a  hearse. 

The  President  Is  being  quoted  as  having  said: 

since  the  transmittal  at  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  in  and  IV,  a 
flood  of  misinformation  has  engulfed  those  sections  dealing  with 
the  CivU  Aeronautics  Authority.  Much  of  this  has  faUen  of  Its 
own  absurdity  and  needs  no  comment.  This  morning,  however, 
we  saw  a  group  of  weU-lntentloned  people  staking  out  an  exclu- 
sive claim  to  a  so-called  Lobby  Tb  Save  Llvas. 

Such  a  statement  Is  Inunaterlal  to  the  air  traveler,  for  he 
appreciates  the  Interest  the  air  pilots  are  taking  in  his 
safety.  Many  of  than,  no  doubt,  recall  the  many  tragedies 
which  occurred  when  aeronautics  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  I,  as  a  pilot,  have  not  for- 
gotten some  of  my  friends  who  are  now  dead. 


The  persons  best  qualified  to  express  their  opinions  upon 
this  problem  are  the  pilots  who  have  come  to  Washington 
to  plead  with  the  Government,  not  for  their  own  sakes.  but 
for  the  safety  of  their  passengers.  There  is  not  a  more  loyal 
group  of  men  than  those  who  sit  at  the  controls  of  our  air 
liners,  and  we  should  listen  to  their  advice  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  some  absent-minded  palooka  or  political  appointee. 
Air  travel  has  become  efficient  and  safe  because  it  has  been 
free  of  politics  and  under  the  gtildance  of  people  who  under- 
stand that  business,  so  the  administration  should,  to  t>e  fair, 
give  these  gentlemen  credit  for  a  clean  record  instead  of 
belittling  the  work  that  they  have  done  so  well. 

Let  me  quote: 

Here,  in  simply  summary.  Is  the  proposal: 

1.  Despite  handicaps,  the  Federal  program  for  civil  aeronautics 
has  now  achieved  a  stature  and  an  Importance  which  Justify 
-bringing  this  program  more  closely  Into  the  Federal  family.  The 
pro]x>sal  will  place  It  within  the  frsunework  of  the  £>epartment  of 
Commerce,  where  It  will  have  a  closer  relationship  with  the  im- 
portant reporting  services  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  essential 
alr-navigatlon  chart  service  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
More  than  that.  It  will  provide  representation  at  the  Cabinet  table 
for  a  program  of  basic  significance  to  our  national  transportation 
and  our  national  defense.  Present  world  conditions  make  the 
merit  of  this  phase  of  the  proposal  obvious. 

To  justify  this  shift  because  aeronautics  has  achieved 
Stature  and  importance  is  strange  reasoning,  for  anyone  else 
would  reason  that  it  should  be  left  in  the  department  where 
it  had  achieved  its  safety  and  importance. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  reason  for  the  change,  for  here 
is  the  actual  reason: 

More  than  that,  it  will  provide  representation  at  the  Cabinet 
table  for  a  program  of  basic  significance  to  oiu*  national  trans- 
portation and  our  national  defense.  Present  world  conditions 
make  the  merit  of  this  phase  of  the  proposal  obvious. 

The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  The  President  wants  the  C.  A.  A. 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  so  that  it  can  be  dom- 
inated by  him  and  woven  into  an  instrument  to  bring  about 
a  much-desired  war. 

I  can  only  say  that  this  makes  it  doubly  obvious  that  it 
should  \>e  left  where  it  is.  It  is  there  the  people  want  it. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  do  not  want  to  die  in  crashes  in 
order  to  please  the  President,  or  anyone  else.  The  people 
want.  Instead,  a  sensible  and  intelligent  administration,  par- 
ticularly where  their  own  safety  and  lives  are  concerned. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  are  willing  to  risk  the  safety 
of  air  travel  or  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  order  to  help  the 
President  to  build  up  our  national  defense,  as  he  stated.  In 
the  fh^t  place,  the  American  people  do  not  want  war,  either 
now  or  after  Congress  adjoums.  We  recognize  that  there 
are  certain  powers  that  wish  to  pull  the  United  States  into 
war,  and  that  war  is  favored  by  the  administration  Itself, 
and  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  active  help  to  belligerents. 
The  American  people  are  equally  sure  that  they  shall  go  no 
further  than  that,  and  the  President  and  his  advisers  should 
recognize  that  attitude  now  and  lay  their  course  accordingly. 

I  shall  not  waste  time  on  reasons  2.  3.  and  4.  but  I  shall 
quote  No.  5,  because  it  Is  the  same  old  "baloney": 

Not  only  are  we  advancing  the  cause  of  air  safety  by  these 
changes  btit  we  will  also  realize  appreciable  savings.  Several 
highly  paid  positions  on  the  Air  Safety  Board  will  be  eliminated 
and  other  economies  made  possible. 

The  proposed  change  of  the  C.  A.  A.  will  not  advance 
the  cause  of  air  safety,  but  will,  I  believe,  bring  about  the 
same  crack-ups  and  wash-outs  we  had  l>efore.  However,  to 
say  that  this  change  will  bring  about  economy  is  absurd, 
for  everyone  knows  that  not  one  act  of  this  administration 
has  ever  been  economical.  The  President  knows  that,  and 
his  statement  in  this  quotation  confirms  it,  for  he  says  that 
economies  will  be  made  ix)sslble.  I  can  only  say  that  so 
far  there  is  no  evidence  that  anyone  now  employed  in  the 
administration  could  now  or  at  any  future  time  make  economy 
possible. 
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Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  C.\JlOLiNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2, 1940 


ADDP.ESS   BY   HON.   JAMES   P.    BYRNES.   OF  SOUTU    CAROLINA 


Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Inciude  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  J.^MES  P.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina,  on  May  1, 
1940.  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  the  late  Benjamin 
R.  Tillman: 

Surely  It  Is  f.ttlng  that  here  in  the  city  where  many  of  his 
political  battles  were  fought  and  wop.  you  and  I  should  meet  to 
pay  homage  to  Benjamin  Ryun  Tillman.  And  surely  It  is  equally 
appropriate  tliat  here,  en  the  battlefield,  should  be  unveiled  the 
xnonumen:  which  is  to  remind  future  generations  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  stalwart  figure  whose  memory  it  shall  enshrine. 

South  Carolina  rnnks  high  among  the  States  of  this  Union 
when  historians  recount  the  deeds  of  those  who  established  and 
nurtured  this  democracy.  Warriors  who  strode  across  tlie  battle 
scene  did  net  always  wear  armor  or  bear  muskets.  Many  of  the 
battles  which  exerted  a  profound  Influence  upKjn  South  Carolina's 
growth  and  development  wore  fought  upon  the  rostrum.  And  the 
conditions  which  nece.s.sltated  such  struggles  Imposed  upon  the 
State's  lendtrs  responsibilities  as  numerous  and  as  grave  as  mili- 
tary leaders  of  any  era  have  been  called  upon  to  assume. 

No  period  in  our  State's  history  was  fraught  with  so  many 
momentous  problems  as  that  during  which  Benjamin  Ryan  Till- 
man was  developing  Into  manhood.  The  War  between  the  States 
and  the  period  of  reconstruction  which  followed,  brought  to  South 
Carolina  tribulations  which  tried  the  souls  of  her  harassed  citi- 
zens. The  State  saw  its  most  treasured  Ideals  and  Institutions 
converted  Into  unhappy  memories.  Bankruptcy  had  overtaken 
most  of  those  who  had  been  wealthy.  The  masses  were  restive. 
They  feverishly  soupht  a  solution  for  their  problems,  and  they 
wanted,  above  all  else,  a  leader  who  had  walked  through  the 
valley  with  them,  who  understood  their  needs  and  who  would 
fight  unwaveringly  for  their  cause. 

Like  the  Romans  of  old,  they  found  that  man  of  destiny  behind 
a  plow.  Tholr  Clnclnnatus  was  a  rugged  farmer  from  Edgefield 
County,  a  tireless  dynamo  who.  like  those  who  sought  his  guid- 
ance, was  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  prevalent  in  that 
period. 

The  farmer  from  Edgefield  led  a  crusade  whose  goal  was  the 
freedom  of  South  Carolina's  agricultural  Interests  from  what  the 
fanners  felt  v/as  virtually  taxation  without  representation.  And 
he  led  that  crusade  with  a  flaming  torch  that  proved  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  \^ho  have  followed  the  traU  he  blazed. 

Tillman  came  from  sturdy,  distinguished  stock.  His  father  died 
when  young  Ben  was  only  2  years  old,  and  thereafter  the  child 
was  reared  under  the  tutelage  of  his  acconipllshcd  mother.  Mrs. 
Tillman  managed  her  estate  in  Edgefield  County  without  the  aid 
of  an  overseer,  and  she  did  It  with  remarkable  efficiency. 

By  her  side,  young  Ben  learned  about  agrictiltural  and  other 
eccnomic  problems.  His  intimate  contact  with  the  practical 
phases  of  life  en  the  farm  groomed  him  for  the  tremendous  tasks 
which  confronted  him  In  later  years.  His  mental  powers  devel- 
oped steadily,  along  with  his  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  his 
fellow  citl2;cns.  and  he  sensed  with  uncanny  accuracy  those  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  which  were  occurring  in  South  Caro- 
lina. He  and  thousands  of  other  South  Carolina  farmers  were 
convinced  that,  among  other  things,  they  needed  agricultural  edu- 
cation. With  the  meager  weapons  at  their  command,  they  were 
fighting  a  losing,  hopeless  battle  against  Intolerable  economic  con- 
ditions. They  concluded  that  their  lot  could  rot  be  improved' 
without  far-reaching  changes  in  the  State's  leadership. 

Francis  Slmklns  in  his  splendid  history.  The  Tillman  Movement 
In  South  Carolina,  writes  that  it  was  on  August  10,  1885.  at  a 
Joint  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  and  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Society  of  South  Carolina,  the  State  first  learned  that 
an  Edgefield  farmer  had  evolved  revolutionary  Ideas  concerning  a 
State's  responsibility  to  its  agricultural  Interests. 

In  a  speech  replete  with  dry  himaor,  yet  overflowing  with  hard 
truths,  Ben  Tillman  electrified  that  gathering  in  the  Bennottsvllle 
courthouse.  He  offered  a  set  of  resolutions  designed  to  advance 
the  catise  of  agricultural  education.  Ee  urged  that  the  legisla- 
ture establish  a  technical  school  where  students  might  work  and 
come  forth  at  graduation  ready  to  earn  a  living.  It  was  from  this 
plea  that  Clemson  College  eventtially  em.erged. 


Yesterday  aftemccn  I  visited  Clemson  College.  Prcm  the  burial 
pround  to  the  cemetery  more  than  2,000  students  lined  the  road- 
way. We  passed  through  that  human  lane  sorrowfully,  following 
to  Its  last  resting  place  the  body  of  another  distinguished  South 
Carolinian,  Asbury  Francis  Lever.  As  I  gazed  Into  the  faces  of 
the  young  men  on  either  side  of  that  road  I  knew  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  Tilimanites  and  anti-Tillmanttcs.  and  I  realized  that 
many  of  them  would  never  have  received  the  blessings  of  that 
character  of  education  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina  but 
for  the  vision  and  determination  of  Ben  Tillman. 

I  know  that  If  Senator  Tillman  were  present  this  morning  he 
would  have  enjoyed  the  musical  program  and  would  have  been 
proud  of  the  band  from  Winthrop  College,  the  instllutlon  he  loved 
60  well. 

From  the  day  of  that  convention  until  his  death  33  years  later. 
Tiilman  was  a  commanding  political  flg\ire  In  South  Carolina. 
At  the  outset  of  his  entry  Into  South  Carolina  politics  he  pro- 
claimed: "If  I  had  no  peculiarities,  perhaps  I  would  be  an  insig- 
nificant and  an  unknown  man.  I  am  what  I  am.  and  Gcd  made 
me  what  I  am.  and  therefore,  if  this  conglomeration  of  flesh  and 
bones  becomes  a  factor  in  South  Carolina,  it  wlU  be  by  reason  of 
my  peculiarities." 

What  he  chose  to  characterize  as  his  peculiarities  were  quickly 
recognized  as  genius  by  the  people  of  his  State.  The  farmers 
recognized  in  him  their  unchallenged  leader,  and  they  followed 
the  standard  he  bore  through  some  of  the  stormiest  political 
campaigns  ever  waged  In  the  Nation. 

A  trained  warrior  on  the  battlefield  never  fought  with  greater 
skill  than  did  Tillman  in  his  many  political  battles.  He  aroused 
among  his  followers  an  enthusiasm  that  knew  no  bounds,  and  tha 
majority  of  those  who  rallied  around  his  bamier  in  the  early 
days  of  his  struggles  remained  loyal  to  his  cause  until  their  leader 
laid  down  his  arms  at  the  call  of  the  Great  Commander  in  Chief 
for  the  last  long  sleep. 

April  29.  1886,  was  a  momentous  day  in  South  Carolina  political 
history.  On  that  date  the  farmers  of  the  State  assembled  here 
in  Columbia.  Tillman's  address  on  that  occasion  attracted  State- 
wide attention.  Ills  bread  contention  was  that  farmers  constituted 
76  percent  of  the  State's  population  at  that  time,  but  had  little 
voice  in  government.  With  a  thoroughness  that  amazed  those 
unacquainted  with  his  thorough  grasj)  of  public  affairs,  he  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  government  and  urged  the  farmers  to  elect 
to  public  office  men  who  would  loyally  carry  out  reforms  needed 
to  improve   agricultural   conditions. 

The  convention  selected  a  commlttr-e.  with  Tillman  a«  chair- 
man, to  appear  before  the  next  Icgisl.iture  and  advocate  certain 
reforms,  among  them  a  separate  agricultural  annex  to  the  State 
college,  a  tax  on  fertilizer  for  inspection  and  annlytlcal  pur- 
poses; a  State  board  of  agriculture,  the  rep>eai  of  the  Hen  law 
through  which  so  much  farm  property  had  become  mortgaged, 
the  establishment  of  a  State  college  for  women,  and  the  calling 
of  a  convention  to  frame  a  new  cons'-itutlon  for  the  State. 

Rebuffed  by  the  legislature  at  the  next  session,  the  Tillman 
forces  redoubled  their  effort*  to  bring  their  program  to  fruition. 
Unaware  of  the  powerful,  irresistible  movement  under  way,  th« 
State's  lawmakers  unwittingly  had  aovrn  the  seeds  that  were  to 
grow  into  a  rich  harvest  in  an  amazlnfjly  short  time.  On  March 
27.  1890.  the  farmers  of  the  State  agi:in  assembled  in  Columbia 
for  the  a\'owed  purpose  of  nominating  their  own  candidates  for 
State  offices. 

Tillman  had  Insisted  repeatedly  that  he  did  not  desire  public 
office.  But  the  assemblage  In  Columbia  that  March  day  had 
other  plans.    Time  after  time  the  audience  called  for  Ben  Tillman. 

Finally  he  yielded  to  their  insistent  app>eai8.  "I  do  not  want 
to  be  the  nominee,"  he  said,  "but  if  you  ask  me  to  fight  •  •  • 
I  will  fight  as  long  as  I  have  a  dollar  left  and  the  health  wltli 
which  to  fight." 

They  asked  him  to  fight.     Ben  Tillman  kept  his  word. 

At  the  age  of  43,  in  the  prime  of  mental  and  physical  vigor, 
he  waged  a  guljernatorlai  campaign  which  South  Carolina  has  not 
forgotten.  That  county-to-county  canvass  brought  scenes  of 
tense  excitement.  Tillman  marched  across  the  State  explaining 
the  objectives  of  his  fight,  and  his  strength  grew  daily. 

Tillman  so  aroused  the  farmers  that  in  many  counties  they 
would  not  permit  his  opponents  to  speak.  When  those  opponents 
denounced  him.  he  excelled  them  in  denunciation.  When  the 
press  lectured  him  for  conducting  an  tmdignified  campaign  and 
resorting  to  personalities  he  placed  the  responsibility  for  the 
character  of  campaign  upon  his  enemies.  He  told  the  story  of  a 
farmer  with  pitchfork  In  his  hand  walking  by  the  side  of  a 
wagon  loaded  with  hay.  As  he  pas-scd  a  neighbor's  place  a 
savage-locking  bulldog  attacked  him  and.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
the  farmer  stuck  him  with  the  pitchfork.  The  owner  of  the 
dog  yelled.  "Why  didn't  you  use  the  other  end?"  To  which  the 
farmer  replied.  "Why  didn't  your  dog  xise  the  other  end?"  The 
Illustration  delighted  the  farmers.  One  of  them  promptly  called 
him  "Pitchfork  Ben."  The  name  stuck  to  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

The  realization  that  a  new  power  In  the  State  had  made  Its 
appearance  spread  like  wildfire.  Tillman  was  elected  Governor  by 
a  margin  of  almost  four  to  one,  and  on  December  4.   1880.  tha 
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lar^wit  crowd  ever  gathered  on  this  plaza  assembled  to  witness  the 
Inaiieiiratlon  of  the  Edflrrfleld  farm-r  as  chlpf  executive. 

No  glittering  generalities  marked  the  Inaugural  addrtss  of  Gov- 
ernor TUlman.  "The  responsibilities  of  my  position  demand  prac- 
tical statesmanship."  he  told  his  audience.  'We  are  here  to  do 
buslnens  not  evolve  beautiful  theories  or  discuss  Ideal  government. 
We  ccme  as  reformers,  claiming  that  many  things  In  the  govern- 
ment are  wrong."  ,,  j  ,♦ 
None  of  those  who  weighed  and  analyzed  his  address  realized  it. 
perhaps,  but  South  Carolina  that  day  Inaugurated  the  man  who 
might  truly  be  termed  "the  first  new  dealer." 

South  Carolina  needed  profound  changes — a  New  Deal — and  Oov- 
emor  TUlman  went  about  his  task  of  reorganizing  the  State 
government  with  the  same  grimness  of  purpose  that  had  always 
characterized  hts  actions.  Before  his  first  term  of  2  years  had 
expired,  the  State  had  witnessed  many  changes  under  its  New 
Deal  Governor. 

Construction  of  Clemson  and  Wlnthrop  Colleges  had  been 
started.  South  Carolina  College  had  been  reorganized.  Many 
other  changes  advocated  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  had  been 
effected,  but  Oovemor  TUlman  repirded  his  program  as  incomplete. 
He  asked  for  another  term  In  which  to  perfect  the  reforms  he  had 
launched. 

The  Governor  went  even  further:  He  told  the  people  that  many 
members  of  the  legislature  had  obstructed  his  program  and  asked 
that  they  be  defeated.  His  request  was  granted.  Ben  Tillman 
went  back  to  the  Governor's  chair  for  another  term  with  a  legis- 
lature whoec  overwhelming  majority  was  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  his  objectives.  There  were  many  then  and  there  will  be  many 
now  n-ho  will  assert  that  his  ccurw  was  wrong,  that  he  sought  to 
be  a  dictator.  I  do  not  agree.  I  believe  in  responsible  govern- 
ment. If  we  elect  a  Governor  with  a  definite  program,  we  should 
elect  a  legislature  that  wUl  enact  It  into  law.  If  the  program  la 
successful,  the  Governor  and  the  legislators  should  be  rewarded. 
If  It  Is  a  failure,  they  should  be  retired. 

Governor  Tillman  put  through  both  Hoxises  an  authorization 
for  holding  a  popular  referendum  to  determine  whether  a  consti- 
tutional convention  should  be  held. 

His  rallrtsed  regulation  bill,  sidetracked  by  the  preceding  legls- 
Irture.  was  passed,  providing  for  a  railroad  commission  of  3  to 
be  given  power  to  examine  all  schedules  and  books  of  railroad 
companies  In  order  to  fix  fair  freight  and  passenger  rates  and 
prevent  unjust  dt.«>crlmJnatlon  in  charges.  His  program  of  fiscAl 
reform  aroused  wide  opposition,  but  he  engineered  it  through  to 
enactment.  Under  his  supervision  the  legislature  took  Its  first 
■tep  m  the  direction  of  social  legislation  by  enacting  a  law  llmlt- 
int?  the  hours  of  labor  In  the  cotton  mills  of  the  State. 

No  better  Indication  of  the  sjjeedy  tempo  with  which  America 
moves  could  be  cited  than  by  retrospection  at  this  point.  The 
News  and  Courier  declared  the  bill  would  drive  capital  out  of  the 
State.  Cotton-mlU  executives  In  South  Carolina  proclaimed  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  bankrupt  every  mill  in  the  State. 
The  law.  aa  finally  passed  In  1892.  provided  for  a  limit  of  66  hours 
work  per  week,  ^our  decades  later  we  have  a  40- hour  week, 
and  last  month  we  had  more  active  spindles  in  South  Carolina 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Governor'  Tillman  Inaugurated  other  reforms.  The  legislature 
approved  nls  plan  for  reorganization  of  county  governments  to 
enable  th<Me  units  to  function  more  efficiently  and  economically. 
The  State  debt  of  $5,500,000  was  refunded.  Pensions  of  Con- 
federate veterans  were  increased.  Salaries  of  public  ofilclals  were 
decreased.  The  tax  levy  was  decreased  by  one-half  a  mill.  The 
Governor's  efforts  to  shift  some  of  the  burden  of  taxation  from 
kind  to  corporations  were  successful.  His  program  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  conservatives  but  the  best  evidence  of  the  con- 
strxK-tlve  character  of  that  program  Is  the  fact  that  with  the  one 
exception  no  Important  bill  enacted  during  the  Tillman  adminis- 
tration was  repealed  by  those  who  subsequently  came  Into  con- 
trol of  the  State  government. 

The  oue  exception  was  the  dispensary  law.  In  a  State-wide 
referendum  the  people  had  voted  In  favor  of  prohibition.  TUlman 
did  not  believe  that  the  State  was  ready  for  this  reform.  He 
feared  the  violations  of  the  law  which  subsequently  contributed 
to  the  repeal  of  the  national  prohibition  statute.  As  a  compro- 
mise he  offered  the  dispensary  system,  patterned  after  a  munici- 
pal law  In  Sweden,  which  had  worked  remarkably  well.  The  law 
was  opposed  both  by  liquor  dealers  and  prohibitionists.  The  ef- 
forts to  enforce  it  caused  riots  and  bloodshed.  With  the  persist- 
ence and  courage  that  characterized  the  man.  TUlman  caUed  Into 
action  all  the  imwers  of  government.  When  several  units  of  the 
National  Guard  failed  to  respond  to  his  call  he  disbanded  the 
companies.  He  appointed  a  small  army  of  State  constables  and 
by  the  end  of  his  term  the  law  was  being  enforced,  xMt  with 
complete  effectiveness,  but  as  well  as  any  law  regulating  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors  could  have  been  enforced  at  that  time.  Sub- 
sequently corruption  In  the  administration  of  the  law  and  the 
rising  tide  of  public  sentiment  against  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  under  any  system  resulted  In  Its  repeal. 

TUlman's  espousal  of  the  dispensary  system  was  unfortunate. 
The  trexncndoua  task  of  enforcing  the  law  diverted  him  from  the 
•ccomplishment  of  social  reforms  which  he  believed  to  be  over- 
due and  which  would  have  been  posi;lble  under  his  leadership. 
Unfortunate,  too.  because  the  spectacular  methods  resorted  to  in 


order  to  enforce  the  law  caused  people  without  the  State  and 
some  within  tiie  State  to  associate  his  name  only  with  the  dis- 
pensary law  and  to  overlook  the  Incomparable  program  of  con- 
structive legislation  enacted  during  his  administration. 

That  South  Carolina  ratified  hlB  acts  as  Governor  was  attc-tcd 
In  1894.  when  TUlman  sought  and  won  easUy  a  seat  in  the  Un.ted 
States  Senate.  In  his  final  message  to  the  general  assembly,  he 
listed  the  numerous  accomplishments  of  his  administration,  and 
that  which  he  was  especially  proud  to  list  was  the  passage  cf  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  constitutional  convention. 

Coincident  with  hi?  election  to  the  Senate.  South  Carolina  had 
voted  to  hold  a  convention  to  draft  a  new  constitution.  At  that 
time  the  State's  constitution  was  based  on  that  of  Ohio.  Its  short- 
comings were  exasperating  to  TiUman.  who  had  fought  for  years 
to  bring  about  charges  he  deemed  necessary.  Therefore  the  con- 
vention which  brgan  in  Columbia  en  September  10.  1895.  repre- 
sented a  personal  triumph  for  the  Edgefield  statesman,  and  the 
real   leadership  cf  the  convention  devolved   upon   him. 

For  12  weeks  this  convention  wrestled  with  dlfflciUt  tasks  under 
the  unrelaxing  vlgUance  of  Senator  TUlman.  and  the  constitution 
which  emanated  from  this  gathering  registered  with  almost  \m- 
canny  accuracy  the  desires  of  the  dominant  element  In  South 
Carolina.  That  this  is  true  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  34  years 
after  Its  promulgation  It  still  remains  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
our  State. 

South  Carolina's  constitution  stands.  In  reality,  as  another  Im- 
posing monument  to  Senator  Tillman's  vision,  his  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  his  Indomitable  will  to  win  every  battle  for  which 
he  enlisted. 

As  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Tillman's  forceful- 
ness.  Independence,  and  honesty  of  purpose  qiUckly  won  for  him 
the  respect  of  his  coUeagues.  Senators  discovered  that  In  debate 
he  was  a  dangerous  opponent.  The  Congressional  Record  will 
disclose  that  in  the  national  arena  he  still  possessed  and  used 
effectively  the  power  of  ridicule,  which  had  been  so  de'vastating  to 
opponents  on  the  hustings  In  South  Carolina. 

"Pitchfork  Ben  "  scon  became  as  well  known  In  the  Coital  City 
of  the  Nation  as  In  the  capital  city  of  South  Carolina.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  enactment  of  many  progressive  mrasvirea  affecting 
the  agricultural  Interests  of  the  Nation.  He  was  intensely  Uiter- 
ested  In  the  United  States  Navy.  When  the  Democratic  Party 
came  Into  power  in  1013.  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate.  He  advocated  measures  of  pre- 
pare<lnes8  and  when  we  entered  the  World  War  rendered  Inesti- 
mable services  as  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

In  the  field  of  naUonal  poUtlcs  he  played  a  prominent  part. 
As  national  committeeman  from  this  State  he  participated  In  the 
management  of  his  party's  battles.  His  liberalism  placed  him  in 
the  camp  of  another  great  lil>eral.  He  contributed  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  remained 
one  of  the  most  loyal  friends  and  supporters  of  the  war  President. 
His  attitude  toward  Wilson  was  entirely  different  from  hl.s  at- 
titude toward  the  previous  Democratic  President.  Grover  Cleveland. 
He  differed  with  Cleveland  and  In  Tlllman'-sque  language  criticized 
his  acts.  But  TUlman  was  flr.st.  last,  and  all  the  time  a  Democrat. 
He  believed  in  fighting  his  battles  in  the  Democratic  Party  and 
abiding  by  the  will  of  the  majority.  He  had  no  patience  with  those 
who  deserted  the  party.  He  told  me  that  after  he  had  severely 
criticized  Cleveland,  several  southern  leaders  who  had  embrace<l 
the  Populist  cause  came  to  urge  him  to  Join  that  third  party.  In 
commenting  upon  his  refusal,  he  stated:  "I  remained  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  I  had  the  oppKurturUty  In  the  Senate  to  con- 
tribute to  the  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  reforms  the  Poptillsts 
advocated,  while  those  men  who  deserted  the  party  went  into  a 
political  wUderaess  from  which  they  have  never  emerged,  and  havo 
been  unable  to  help  their  country  or  themselves." 

I  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  remarks  to  the  activities 
of  TUlman  the  farmer  and  TUlman  the  Governor,  because  It  la 
my  belief  his  greatest  public  service  was  rendered  during  that 
period  of  his  career.  That  was  his  own  opinion.  In  the  closing 
days  of  his  life  I  heard  him  say  time  and  again  that:  "I  would 
rather  be  Governor  of  South  Carolina  than  hold  any  other  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  people. "  He  held  that  opinion  becau.<^  It  was 
In  the  ofBce  of  Governor  he  had  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
render  greatest  service  to  the  people  he  loved. 

The  statement  that  In  1890  reforms  were  overdue  In  South 
Carolina  does  not  reflect  In  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  tntejo'lty 
of  those  who  had  been  In  control  of  the  State  government. 
Even  TiUman.  who  certainly  showed  little  restraint  in  criticizing 
opponents  In  debate,  never  once  questioned  the  honesty  and 
Integrity  of  the  men  who  from  1878  to  that  date  had  adminis- 
tered the  government  of  the  State  South  Carolliia  from  the 
days  of  reccnstruc:ion  had  enjoyed  a  government  free  of  cor- 
ruption, a.  government  controlled  by  men  who  In  time  of  war 
as  well  as  peace  had  demonstrated  their  patriotism.  They  were 
as  a  rule  followers  of  the  revered  Wade  Hampton. 

The  campaign  of  1890  restated  In  these  two  leaders.  Hampton 
and  TiUman.  becoming  political  antagonists.  Each  possessed  the 
power  to  arouse  his  supporters.  This  feud  only  added  to  the  bitter 
feeling  already  engendered.  Considering  the  intensity  of  feeling 
It  Is  fortunate  indeed  that  It  has  disappeared.  If  today  it  exists 
at  all.  It  Is  lodgfd  only  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  persons  who  par- 
ticipated in  those  contests.    It  does  not  exist  in  the  hearts  uX  the 
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yotrn*  Tt  matters  not  vhether  our  young  people  today  graduate 
from  Tlie  Citadel,  or  from  the  South  Carolina  University  which 
were  at  one  time  the  targets  of  his  criticism:  or  from  the  insti- 
tutions he  loved  so  well.  Clemson  and  Wlnthrop.  As  they  visit 
these  grounds  and  look  upon  that  figure  to  the  left  or  that"  figure 
to  the  right  of  the  statehouse.  they  wlU  Join  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  those  two  great  South  CaroUnian.s,  Wade 
Hampton  and  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman. 

When  praise  Is  bestowed  upon  TUlman  for  having  given  to 
the  State  a  new  constitution,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  another 
achievement  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  Initiated  the  demand 
for  a  direct  primary  for  the  nomination  of  CRnd;datcs  lor  public 
office.  That  demand  was  voiced  before  TiUman  urged  it  upon  the 
State  In  1888.  but  the  primary  was  not  assured  until  the  closing 
days  of  his  second  administration,  when  he  was  In  ubsolute  con- 
trol of  the  legislature  and  the  party  machinery. 

An  even  greater  eervice  was  rendered  by  TUlman  In  arousln" 
the  masses  of  the  people  to  take  an  Interest  in  thoir  own  covern- 
ment.  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  this  State  or  of  this 
country  so  long  as  the  masses  of  the  people  have  the  right  to 
determine  the  kind  of  government  xmder  which  they  live  and 
freely  exerci.se  that  power. 

It  has  been  said  that  Senator  TUlman  In  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  became  more  conservative  In  his  views.  I  think  that  Is 
true.  It  only  emphasizes  that  great  truth  that  the  liberal  of 
today  is  the  conservative  of  tomorrow. 

From  1911  to  1918.  while  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  I 
spent  many  hours  with  Senator  Tillman  In  his  offlce  and  in  his 
home.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  the  man  I 
knew  could,  in  earlier  days,  have  aroused  the  Intense  hatred  and 
animosity  of  men  for  whose  Judgment  I  had  great  respect  I 
concluded  they  had  seen  him  only  when  he  was  engaged  in  his 
political  battles,  or  that  he  had  mellowed  v/lth  age. 

Certamly  it  was  true  that  whUe  I  foiuid  Senator  Tillman  siiU 
a  positive  character,  a  man's  man.  whose  earnestness  was  often 
mistaken  for  temper.  I  found  him  In  his  homelife  gentle  and  kind 
V.'hen  aroused  in  a  political  discussion  In  his  office  or  home  I 
have  seen  him  at  a  mere  word  from  the  wife  who  called  him 
•Bennie."  discard  his  earnestness  and  smile  in  good  humor  I 
have  seen  him  walk  among  the  flowers  he  had  planted  and 
speak  of  them  as  of  children.  I  have  watched  his  devotion  to 
little  children  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  know  his  respect 
for  women  and  the  pedestal   upon  which  he  placed  womanhood 

In  one  of  his  campaigns,  replying  at  Edgefield  to  cruel  attacks 
that  had  been  made  upon  him.  TUlman  uttered  this  apnraisal  of 
himself : 

"I  hav*  a  rough  outside;  God  did  not  make  me  of  silken  material 
to  bamboozle  men.  to  give  lip  service,  or  to  pretend  what  I  do  not 
mean;  but  my  heart  beats  warm  for  the  people  of  South  Carolina- 
and  those  who  know  me  best  love  me  most.  Although  I  make  no 
pretensions  to  religion  or  to  being  a  churchman.  Is  there  a  man 
here  who  ever  knew  me  to  do  an  act  of  dishonor  or  dishonesty?" 

There  was  no  man  there,  or  elsewhere,  who  would  have  made 
such  a  charge  against  TUlman.  He  hated  hypocrisy  and  detested 
hypocrites.  And,  while  he  said  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  church- 
man, as  I  looked  upon  him  a  few  hours  before  he  left  us  I  recalled 
conversations  with  him  that  caused  me  to  know  that  he  had  a 
^l^,5lf  ^*'^^  '"  ^^^  Master,  a  faith  that  guided  his  footsteps  from 
childhood  to  the  Rrave,  and  Imbued  him  with  strength  to  march 
on  when  others  faltered. 

-Those  who  knew  TUlman.  and  those  who  have  studied  his  career 
realize  that  what  enabled  this  man  to  rise  to  the  heights  he  at- 
tained was  courage.  Time  and  again  he  faced  audiences  of  armed 
men  who  came  to  heckle  him  He  faced  them  without  fear  and 
rn^.tL2'"'t  *^'y*t  '"  ^^^  attacks.  He  had  more  than  physical 
courage.  He  had  that  courage  which  caused  him  not  to  falter  in 
his  course  because  of  social  ostracism  or  misrepresentation  Had 
v!^-  .L.  courageous,  less  persistent,  or  less  dogmatic  he  would 
flJI^  .  ^/^^y*"^  •'y  adversities  and  criticism  and  would  have 
faUed  m  his  le.^dcrshtp.  Possessed  of  a  stout  heart,  he  fought  on 
and  on.  and  the  fight  he  waged  for  the  masses  of  the  people  will 
ever  be  an  abiding  inspiration  to  all  true  lovers  of  democracy  and 
an  enduring  memorial  to  Benjamin  Ryan  TUlman 


The  Relief  Situation  in  Nebraska 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OK  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1940 


LETTXa  FROM  GOV.  R.  L.  COCHRAN 


Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  that  all  appropriaUons 


must  be  handled  very  carefully,  but  I  find  It  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  situation  In  Nebraska.  We 
have  had  6  or  7  years  of  prolonged  drought.  No  one  will  ever 
know  the  actual  poverty  and  want  that  prevails  in  many  parts 
of  my  state.  If  a  deficiency  appropriation  bUl  to  further  aid 
distressed  territories  is  presented.  I  shall  support  it. 

I  feel  that  Federal  funds  for  relief  should  be  allotted  to 
States  in  conformity  to  their  needs.  Since  the  need  is  very 
great  in  Nebraska.  I  hope  that  something  can  be  done  to 
relieve  the  situation.  All  possible  waste  should  be  eliminated 
in  the  administration  of  relief,  and  the  heaviest  cuts  should 
be  in  those  territories  that  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
my  distressed  State. 

I  have  received  many  letters  and  telegrams  from  Indi- 
viduals, county  commissioners,  and  other  organizations.  I 
wiih  to  extend  my  remarks  by  including  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  Uie  Governor  of  Nebraska  on  this 
subject. 

State  or  Nebraska. 

Executive  Office. 

TT^^    r^        r^  ^  I-incoln.  April  30,  1940. 

lion.  Carl  T.  CtjRTis. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cdhtis:  The  announcement  that  there  win 
be  a  reduction  of  5,000  in  Nebraska  on  the  W.  P.  A.  roUs  effective 
May  1  has  caused  considerable  concern,  not  only  among  those 
directly  dependent  upon  W.  P.  A.  but  also  to  aU  citizens  who  are 
familiar  with  our  conditions. 

It  seems  to  me  to  ise  a  situation  that  would  Justify  a  deficiency 
appropriation:  and  If  a  deficiency  appropriation  is  not  made,  we 
feci  that  the  reduction  for  Nebraska  should  be  much  less  drastic 
than  that  announced  because  of  our  long  period  of  drought  which 
has  created  a  condition  perhaps  unlike  that  of  any  other  State  in 
tnc  Union. 

I  am  writing  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Congress  from  Ne- 
braska and  to  Colonel  Harrington.  »"     ^ 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

R.  Li.  CociraAv. 
'  Governor  o/  Nebraska. 


The  Real  Friends  of  Labor  Want  the  N.  L.  R.  A. 

Amended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  union  ofHcials  as- 
sume to  speak  for  all  labor.  Certain  others  claim  to  be  the 
only  friends  of  labor.  Both  classes  take  It  upon  themselves 
to  charge  all  those  who  disagree  with  their  views  with  being 
antilabor. 

It  would  be  well,  when  listening  to  the  statements  of  these 
gentlemen,  to  inquire  as  to  what  degree,  if  any.  their  ex- 
pressed views  are  influenced  by  their  personal  interest.  As  an 
illustration:  When  you  hear  some  high  union  official  asserting 
that  this  or  that  law  should  not  be  amended,  you  might  con- 
sider the  amount  he  receives  by  way  of  salary  or  expenses 
as  a  union  official,  and  whether  or  not.  if  all  labor  legislation 
was  just  and  equitable,  there  would  be  the  same  need  to 
retain  him  in  office. 

The  same  applies  to  some  union  organizers  who  seem  bent 
upon  always  having  a  strike  on  the  horizon  and  who.  unless 
there  was  prospect  of  a  strike  or  of  a  labor  dispute  would  be 
out  of  a  job. 

Then  there  are  some  politicians  who  must  have  an  Issue 
and.  unless  there  Is  labor  conflict,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
go  out  and  shout  from  the  housetops  about  the  unfairness 
of  the  employer  and  how  he  paid  a  starvation  wage. 

It  might  be  well.  too.  when  listening  to  the  statements  of 
some  of  those  who  proclaim  so  loudly  their  friendship  for 
labor,  to  consider  how  much  of  their  argument  is  mere 
"flag  waving"  and  how  much  of  it  is  really  in  support  of  leg- 
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tel«tlon  which  win  do  something  to  remedy  the  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Nor  Bhould  we  forget,  as  we  listen  to  them,  that  as  a  rule 
none  of  these  advocates  ever  created  a  job  or  gave  industrial 
emplojrment  and  that  the  force  of  their  remarks  Is  u$ually 
directed  against  those  who.  throughout  the  years,  have  pro- 
vided the  pay  check  which  made  the  American  workingman 
the  highest-pcdd  employee  in  all  the  world. 

That  some  of  the  real  laboring  men  and  oCBcials  of  labor 
organizations  see  the  trend  is  quite  evident,  if  we  follow 
labor  publications  and  their  editorials.  An  editorial  from 
Maurice  R.  Pranks,  editor  of  the  Railroad  Workers  Journal, 
appearing  in  the  current  issue,  is  as  follows: 
•L*m  TH«  ••pou."mciANs 

The  succMS  of  this  Nation  can  be  greatly  credited  to  politicians 
like  Washington.  Lincoln.  Jefferson,  and  others  of  their  caliiier.  who 
pursued  a  policy  of  political  wladom  baaed  on  equity  and  justice  to 
•II  citizens.  Th««e  politicians  followed  a  course  of  action  supported 
by  the  courage  of  their  conviction.^;.  Irrespective  of  personal  ambi- 
tlrns.  When  laws  were  passed  which  proved  to  be  of  no  remedial 
value,  they  did  not  figure  in  terms  of  how  many  votes  they  would 
win  or  lose  by  making  amendments.  They  made  amendments,  be- 
lieving that  "right  is  might." 

We  have  politicians  today  with  eqxial  courage  and  integrity,  who 
can  be  weU  proud  of  being  politicians.  But  we  have.  also,  a  type 
of  opposite  tendencies  who  believe  In  terms  of  votes,  and  how  many 
they  can  poU  through  side-stepping  an  issue,  even  though  it  be  the 
wrecking  of  our  Nation.  The  latter  are  not  genuine  politicians; 
they  are  "poll"itlclans. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  "poU"itlclans.  the  politicians  would  make 
aznendments  to  some  recent  legislative  blunders.  Their  first  act 
would  be  to  amend  the  Labor  Act.  a  law  that  Is  not  based  on  equity 
and  Justice  to  the  citizenry  as  a  whole.  To  analyze  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  is  to  realize  it  lufaimess.  Three  parts  of  our 
citizenry  are  involved  by  the  Labor  Act;  the  worker,  the  employer, 
and  the  public.  But  only  one  part  is  given  consideration;  the 
worker.  The  employer  has  no  rights,  and  can  be  abused  by  the 
worker,  with  no  provision  allowed  In  the  law  for  retaliation.  He 
can  be  cited  for  his  abuse  of  the  law.  but  he  cannot  cite  the  worker. 
The  pubUc  must  take  the  consequences. 

This  law  has  proven  inadequate  in  diminishing  the  cavises  of 
labor  disputes  burdening  or  obstructing  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, making  it  apparent  that  it  must  be  changed  to  twneflt  not 
onJy  the  workers  but  the  employers  and  the  general  public  as  well 
If  we  are  to  enjoy  a  "government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people."  As  long  as  we  remain  in  the  hands  of  "poll-iti- 
dans,"  the  chances  of  rectification  of  this  miscarriage  of  Justice  are 
minute. 

The  Labor  Act  can  be  amended  only  in  accordance  with  popular 
demand.  The  specific  changes  should  be:  First,  the  depolitlcallzing 
of  labor  unions,  making  it  against  the  law  for  unions  to  play 
politics  In  any  way.  shape,  or  form,  thereby  eliminating  political 
campaign  contributions:  second,  ttie  abolition  of  the  forced  cloeed- 
ahop  and  check -off  system  of  dues  coUectlon;  third,  absolute  equity 
to  aU  parties  affected  by  the  law.  With  these  amendments,  it  Is 
doubtful  if  some  of  the  newer  labor  organizations  could  survive. 
Which  means  that  the  present  division  of  labor  oUght  turn  out  to 
be  an  amalgamation. 

By  and  large,  labor  Is  becoming  more  conservative.  No  one  real- 
izes this  fact  more  than  the  "poU-ltlcians"  who,  being  strategists, 
kiu>w  that  the  amalgamation  would  turn  out  to  be  their  elimination 
at  the  next  election.  So.  if  the  Labor  Act  is  not  amended  this  y«ar, 
do  not  blame  the  politicians,  blame  the  "poll-iticlans." 
Frankly  yours, 

Maxtucb  R.  Psanks. 
Editor.  Railroad  Workers  Journal. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  shortly  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  rid  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  to 
correct  some  of  the  injustices  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  before  it  is  too  late,  conservative  labor  will 
realize  how  a  few  Communists  and  a  somewhat  larger  num- 
ber of  politicians  have  been  using  the  labor  issue  to  advance 
their  own  plans  and  interests;  that  the  man  who  works  re- 
members that  neither  the  Communists  nor  the  agitators  nor 
the  union  officials  themselves  are  the  ones  who  provide  the 
Jobs:  and  that,  after  all.  the  old  saying  that  we  should  not 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  contains  the  thought 
that,  if  you  bankrupt  the  corporation  or  the  individual  who 
Is  operating  the  mdustry  in  which  you  work;  if  you  destroy 
private  business,  then  you  know  the  Govemn^nt  will  take 
over,  and  labor,  every  time  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  government — as  in  Italy   and  in  Germany — will   find 


itself  under  the  control  of  the  politicians,  who  are  more 
greedy,  more  selfish,  more  ruthless,  than  private  employers 
ever  dreamed  of  being. 


Six  Months'  Operation  of  Neutrality  Law  Has  Pro- 
tected American  Neutrality,  Prevented  Loss  of 
American  Lives  and  E*roperty,  and  Has  Increased 
Our  National  Defense  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1940 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  Neutrality  Act 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  November  4,  1939.  It  has  now 
been  tested  for  6  months,  during  which  foreign  war  has 
prevailed.  The  war  has  been  greatly  extended  since  the 
Neutrality  Act  was  signed,  but  the  United  States  remains  at 
peace,  and  none  o*  the  belligerents  has  challenged  the  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  of  this  country  under  the  Neutrality 
Act. 

The  foremost  objective  of  the  Congress,  the  President,  and 
people  of  the  United  States  is  to  keep  out  of  war.  This  fixed 
purpose  has  been  powerfully  aided  by  the  Neutrality  Act. 
But  for  that  law,  the  United  States  might  by  this  time  have 
become  seriously  involved. 

Predictions  were  made  by  opponents  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
that  it  would  take  this  country  along  the  road  to  war.  These 
predictions  were  honestly  made,  but  they  were  not  based 
upon  reality. 

It  was  said  that  the  United  States  would  become  the  arsenal 
of  the  Allies  by  lifting  the  embargo  upon  arms  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  and  that  this  policy  would  provoke  war  upon  us. 
The  United  States  has  not  become  an  arsenal,  and  no 
belligerent  finds  fault  with  oiu-  old-established  poUcy  of 
dealing  freely  with  all  parties. 

It  was  said  that  the  United  States  was  unwise  in  with- 
drawing its  ships  from  embattled  areas.  We  were  accused 
of  abandoning  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Tlie  wisdom  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act  in  this  respect 
has  been  demonstrated.  Other  neutral  nations  have  sent 
ships  into  the  war  zones  and  these  ships  have  been  sunk. 
with  great  loss  of  life.  The  United  States  has  not  lost  a 
single  ship  Ijecause  of  the  great  war.  American  citizens 
have  not  perished  in  attacks  upon  American  ships.  This 
fact  alone  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

It  was  said  that  Americans  would  lose  heavily  because  of 
withdrawal  of  American  shipping  from  war  zones.  On  the 
contrary.  American  shipping  to  foreign  ports  since  the  t>e- 
ginning  of  the  European  conflict  has  increased  sharply  to  its 
highest  point  in  a  decade.  In  January  and  February  of  this 
year  1,042  American  vessels  were  employed,  an  Increase  of 
110  from  the  like  1939  period.  The  rise  was  more  striking 
in  view  of  the  diversion  of  American  vessels  from  the  war 
zone  to  Mediterranean.  South  American,  African,  and  A.siatic 
ports,  and  the  withdrawal  of  passenger  liners  from  the  North 
Atlantic.  Our  commerce  ^xith  other  peaceful  nations  Is  in- 
creasing— and  this  growth  is  permanent,  not  depending  upon 
the  abnormal  demands  of  war. 

By  furnishing  implements  of  war  to  belligerents  the  United 
States  is  stimulating  invention  and  improvement  in  these 
weapons,  besides  building  up  immense  productive  capacity  in 
aviation  factories.  These  Inventions  and  improvements,  and 
this  increased  productive  capacity  vastly  Increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  national  defense,  without  any  cost  to  us. 
As  the  war  continues,  the  United  States  keeps  abreast  of 
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aH  new  devices  and  mechanisms  of  war.  so  that  our  national 
defenses  are  stronger  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  we 
had  maintained  the  embargo. 

Thus,  three  prime  objectives  have  been  attained  by  the 
Neutrality  Act. 

First.  We  have  made  It  less  likely  than  ever  that  the 
United  States  will  become  Involved  in  war. 

Second.  We  have  averted  loss  of  American  life  and  prop- 
erty and  yet  have  maintained  conmierce. 

Third.  We  have  kept  American  national  defense  modern- 
ized without  the  necessity  of  spending  huge  sums  for  equip- 
ment and  expansion  of  nianufactiu*ing  capacity. 

While  sentiment  In  the  United  States  is  overwhelmingly 
in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  European 
war,  sentiment  in  this  country  is  equally  overwhelming 
against  our  country  becoming  involved  in  the  war. 

We  intend  to  stay  out  of  the  war.  We  are  safeguarded  in 
this  determination  by  the  present  Neutrality  Act. 


New  England's  Place  In  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1940 


ADDEBSS  BY  HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SBOTH.  OP  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  J.  JosxPH  Smith,  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Aflfairs,  at  the  New  England  council  meeting  in 
Washington  yesterday: 

New  England  has  from  her  earliest  days  taken  an  active  part 
In  our  national  defense  The  traditions  of  our  people  as  well  as 
our  position  as  the  region  of  our  country  nearest  Europe  liave 
kept  awake  in  us  a  lively  Interest  In  the  nations  across  the 
Atlantic  and  their  relation  to  us. 

New  England's  people  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  fiimlshing 
the  manixjwer  of  our  armies  from  colonial  days  through  Lexington 
and  Concord  down  to  the  late  World  War.  New  England  has  also 
contributed  her  Industrial  skills  and  products  from  the  days 
when  Washington's  cannon  were  cast  In  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts down  to  this  age  of  the  machine  tool. 

We  are  proud  of  the  part  our  men  and  our  industries  have 
played  in  the  defense  of  this  Nation  and  the  liberties  of  its 
people.  We  rightly  raise  monuments  to  the  deeds  of  our  youth 
from  Concord  to  the  Argonne.  But  It  sometimes  seems  to  me 
that  In  contemplating  their  heroic  deeds  we  are  too  prone  to 
forget  their  needless  sacrifices  in  many  of  our  wars. 

The  Revolution  dragged  on  8  years  because  of  our  bxingUng 
In  the  equipment  and  provisioning  of  our  trocHJs.  The  War  of 
1812  saw  untrained  and  iU-equippcd  militia  break  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  and  abandon  o\ir  Capital  to  the  sack  of  the 
victorious  invader. 

Lack  of  equipment  and  training  brought  us  Bull  Run  and  its 
aftermath  of  4  bloody  years  of  rebellion.  The  War  with  Spain 
showed  up  our  antiquated  weapons  and  brought  attention  to 
worthless  coast  defenses.  In  the  World  War.  although  our  fac- 
tories had  been  making  equipment  for  the  Allies  for  3  years 
before  our  entry  into  the  war.  we  again  were  forced  to  throw 
untrained  troops  into  battle  and  were  luiable  to  furnish  them 
equipment  of  our  own  manufacture  untU  It  was  all  over. 

We  have  had  bitter  lessons  bom  of  the  failure  of  our  people 
in  the  past  to  plan,  provide,  coordinate,  and  train.  In  time  of 
peace,  our  magnificent  human  and  industrial  resources  for  our 
defense. 

We  have  bad  lessens,  but  have  we  learned?  Our  course  during 
the  last  20  years  hardly  shows  It. 

After  the  World  War  we  again  abandoned  suiy  effective  effort  to 
maintain  an  adequate  defense  system.  True,  we  drew  up  a  blue- 
print of  defense  based  on  oxir  World  War  experience.  In  the  Na- 
Uonal  Defense  Act  of  1920.  It  provided  a  Begular  Army  of  280,000 
men.  a  National  Ouard  of  about  440,000,  and  contemplated  reserves 
of  equipment  for  the  use  of  tbts  force  In  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  and  weapons  and  ammunition  for  Its  ezjMmslon  In  time  of 
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danger   to   whatever   siae   might   be   necessary   by   the   Organised 
Reserve. 

The  size  and  organization  of  otir  defense  force  has  of  necessity 
been  modified  from  time  to  time  to  give  us  the  best  force  possible 
from  the  funds  avaUable.  At  present  mobUizatlon  plans  rail  for 
the  utUizatlon  of  the  existing  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard,  with  whatever  regular  reservists  and  recruits  may  be  avail- 
able, as  on  Initial  protective  force.  This  would  amount  to  some- 
thing over  400,000  troops  available  in  the  continental  United 
States.  It  would  provide  only  five  of  the  small  trlangiUar  regular 
divisions  with  one  full  set  of  corps  troops,  with  some  additional 
regular  units,  and  18  National  Guard  dlvtelons  of  the  old  type, 
somewhat  larger  In  strength. 

The  act  provided  also  for  procurement  and  for  "the  assurance 
of  adequate  provision  for  the  mobilization  of  materiel  and  indus- 
trial organizations  essential  to  wartime  needs" — both  under  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  1930  contemplated  annual  appro- 
priations sufficient  to  maintain  the  forces  provided  in  the  act, 
with  their  arms,  equipment,  and  necessary  reserves  of  supplies. 
This  has  not  been  done. 

The  world  knows  the  result  on  our  Navy  of  the  conferences  and 
scrapping  of  the  1920s.  Our  own  people  do  not  realize  the  crim- 
inal neglect  of  our  land  forces  during  that  Ume.  We  are  paying 
now  In  cash  and  in  huge  additions  to  ovir  debt  for  the  neglect 
which  avoided  some  expenditures  during  the  1920's  and  early  IdSO's 
but  which  left  us  without  vital  reserves  of  arms  and  ammunition 
and  without  facilities  to  produce  them  in  case  of  need. 

In  the  14  years  from  1922  to  1935,  our  total  Army  expenditures 
ran  from  roughly  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million  doUars  per  year,  with  the  average  under  three  hundred 
million.  Today  it  approaches  nine  hundred  million  and  may  go 
higher  before  we  have  made  up  the  deficiencies  in  equipment 
which  still  face  us. 

The  time  necessary  to  produce  Army  equipment  is  usually 
not  so  long  as  that  necessary  to  complete  warships  for  oiu  naval 
defense.  It  Is  a  long  time  lu  the  present  day  of  lightning  atUck, 
however.  It  runs,  in  general,  from  6  to  24  months,  with  some 
things  such  as  seacoast  heavy  batteries  someUmes  taking  6  years. 

Articles  such  as  arms  and  ammunition  can  be  produced  la 
quantity  within  from  3  to  6  months  if  factories  are  tooled  up 
and  ready  to  go  into  production,  and  sufficient  raw  materials  are 
on  hand.  If  the  factories  are  not  sufficiently  tooled  and  trained, 
we  will  have  a  recurrence  of  our  World  War  experience,  with  an 
average   time  for   reaching  full   production  rate   of  about  2   years. 

Let  me  cite  you  some  examples  from  the  World  War  experience: 

75  mm.  guns:  Initial  plans  in  1917  called  for  3,200  (2,100  at 
once  and  1,100  a  few  months  later  for  reserve  and  replacement). 
Those  plans  were  increased  in  1910  to  require  some  8.000  pieces 
for  1919.  An  early  production  of  300  to  400  per  month  was  re- 
quired If  the  supply  was  to  be  met  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Actually,  no  production  was  reached  in  1917.  and  only  100  per 
month  of  all  calibers  of  artillery  by  July  1918.  and  400  per  month 
of  all  calibers  by  October  1918,  19  months  after  war  was  declared. 

76  mm.  ammunition:  Production  in  small  quantity  began  In 
January  1918.  but  it  was  not  until  October  1918  that  production 
neared  3.000,000  per  month,  approximately  three -foiu-ths  of  the 
monthly  requirement.  After  orders  were  placed  the  average  time 
to  produce  shells  and  deliver  to  shipslde  was  366  days.  The 
machining  of  the  shell  body  was.  in  itself,  a  huge  task,  requiring 
great  Industrial  genius  for  Its  solution.  To  machine  1.000  shells 
in  8  hours,  78  machines,  some  of  special  design,  were  required. 
Twenty-four  operations  were  required  on  each  shell  body,  requiring 
30  minutes  if  no  delay  occurred  in  the  factory. 

As  to  the  155-mllllmeter  gun  recoil  mechanism  which  was  new  to 
American  manufacturers:  On  an  order  placed  November  1.  1917, 
production  began  In  January  1919,  14  months  later,  and  production 
of  45  per  month  was  reached  in  July  1919,  20  months  later.  It  was 
necessary  to  design  22  machines  for  this  order.  In  addition  to  other 
manufacturing  aids,  and  learn  how  to  apply  them  to  this 
mechanism. 

The  same  situation  prevaUed  in  regard  to  many  other  items, 
which  we  needed  in  spite  of  the  billions  which  were  spent  in  thosa 
days  by  the  Allied  purchasing  agents  in  this  country. 

We  are  fond  of  slogans.  We  have  a  slogan  for  the  Army — A  small 
well-equipped,  well-trsOned.  stretunllned  force.  We  have  repeated 
that  so  often  that  I  am  afraid  most  of  our  people  believe  we 
actually  have  such  an  army  In  exlsteiKe.  They  are  wrong.  I  have 
mentioned  the  blue-print  of  the  act  of  1920.  Before  I  came  to 
the  Congress,  a  little  over  6  years  ago,  I  shared  the  public  impres- 
sion that  while  we  might  be  a  little  short  of  ideal  preparedness  we 
were  rapidly  approaching  it.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Including  our  overseas  establishments,  we  had  In  1935  an  average 
of  118.000  men  in  the  Regular  Army.  Some  months  It  was  as  low 
as  112,000.  Today  It  stands  at  227,000.  To  take  one  example  of 
the  condition  of  our  resources,  in  1936  we  had  reserves  of  aerial 
bombs,  of  less  than  1  day's  supply  in  most  types.  We  found  the 
present  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  then  in  command  of  the  First  Wing 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  forced  to  use  bombs  cast  of  concrete  for  prac- 
tice for  his  sqtiadrons. 

The  Army  was  small.  Its  equlpcnent  was  obsoleeoent  and  totally 
larking  in  some  modem  weapons  we  now  know  to  be  essential 
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Buch  as  effective  antitank  and  antiaircraft  weapona.  Its  reserves 
of  ammunlllon  were  of  World  War  age  and  detrrlorated  near  or 
beyond  the  end  of  Ita  efllrJent  life.  The  Industrial  mobilization 
called  for  In  the  act  waa  entirely  on  paper. 

We  have  made  great  progress  since  that  time,  but  we  have 
been  staggered  by  the  cost  and  the  time  required.  At  the  present 
rate  of  progress  we  are  still  several  years  away  from  readiness  to 
defend  ourselves. 

We  have  Increased  our  force  of  regulars  from  112  000  to  227.000. 
Including  overseas  possessions  We  have  increased  the  National 
Ouard  to  235.000.  We  are  giving  some  of  the  regulars  opportunity 
to  learn  to  operate  as  divisions  and  corps,  c&sentlal  to  their  train- 
ing for  any  effective  defense  use. 

We  have  adopted  new  forms  of  organization  which  we  expect 
to  make  the  infantry  more  mobile,  and  more  efficient  with  the 
new  weapons  now  being  provided  Tliese  divisions,  of  which  five 
are  now  organized  and  under  intensive  tralntni?  In  the  South,  are 
not.  however,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  what  Is  called  mechanized 
or  motorized  divisions.  They  will  not  be  fully  equipped  with 
modem  weapons  for  many  months.  Again  wc  face  the  great  time 
lag  In  production  of  munitions  of  war  In  a  cotmtry  which  has 
for  so  long  a  period  neglected  Its  Industrial  preparedness  for  de- 
fense— and  this  Is  the  country  with  greater  potential  Industrial 
power  for  war  than  any  other  nation  or  combination  of  nations. 

We  have  appropriated  for  the  procurement  of  planes  sufficient  to 
bring  the  Air  Corps  from  its  present  strength  of  about  2  000  planes 
of  all  types  to  5.500.  which  we  hope  to  reach  by  June  1941 

We  have  provided  a  system  of  great  air  bases  for  the  training 
of  our  Air  Corps.  Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  Chlcopee  base 
under  the  Wilcox  Act  of   1935. 

We  have  appropriated,  or  expect  to  appropriate  In  the  bill  which 
Is  now  under  consideration  In  the  Senate,  funds  to  complete  the 
modem  equipment  of  one  corps  and  five  peace-strength  Regular 
Army  divisions. 

We  are  completing  equipment  for  37  antiaircraft  regiments,  of 
which  we  hope  to  form  5  In  the  National  Guard  this  year  to  sup- 
plement the  7  Regular  and  14  Guard  reKlmonts  now  in  exl.stence. 

We  are  carrying  on  the  training  of  lndu.stry  under  the  program 
started  In  1937  under  the  educational  orders  bill.  The  House. 
however,  has  not  provided  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram on  the  55  most  critical  Items.  The  amount  of  $14,250,000 
additional  will  be  needed  to  complete  this  part  of  the  program  and 
make  actually  available  for  our  defense  a  far  greater  portion  of 
our  pot-ntial  Industrial  power.  We  have  made  a  start  In  the 
procurement  of  reserves  of  those  few  critical  war  materials  needed 
in  war  which  are  not  produced  In  sufficient  quantity  In  this 
country 

New  England  is  the  key  to  our  military  industrial  strength. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  gages  required  In  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions In  the  country  are  made  in  New  England.  The  only  plants 
equipped  to  make  the  Garand  shoulder  rifle  for  our  Infantry  are 
in    M.is?achusetta    and    Connecticut. 

One-third  of  our  country's  productive  capacity  for  military  air- 
craft eni^lnes.  a  substantial  part  of  our  capacity  for  planes  and 
propellers,  fire-control  Instruments.  g\ins  and  carriages  for  our 
artillery,  gas  masks  and  surgical  Instruments,  searchlights  for  our 
seacoasc  and  antiaircraft  defenses,  cartridges,  artillery  fuses  and 
shells,  and  many  more  of  the  cssentla's  of  modern  war  must  be 
produced  In  cur  area  Otir  men.  our  plants,  and  our  traditions 
are  adapted  to  production  of  those  things  most  needed  for  the 
Nation's  defense 

We  must  complete  the  Job  and  have  ready  for  our  defense  If  it 
should  be  needed  a  small.  well-equlpp>ed,  well-trained  force,  with 
an  Indiistry  t>eh:nd  It  trained  and  equipped  to  give  It  the  best 
too!s  known  for  the  job  of  the  defense  of  this  country. 

We  must  face  the  facts.  Anything  less  than  an  adequate  provi- 
sion for  our  own  security  mtist  not  t>e  tolerated.  The  cost  is 
enormcus.  It  must  be  met.  To  maintain  the  initial  protective 
force  now  In  existence  after  our  existing  deficiencies  have  been 
provided  for  will  call  for  an  annual  expenditure  of  approximately 
•400.000000.  exclusive  of  the  Air  Corps. 

The  Air  Corps  alone,  including  replacements  to  maintain  it  at 
the  strength  now  authorized,  will  cost  an  additional  $350,000,000 
aiuiually. 

Anything  less  will  leave  us  In  a  condition  Inviting  attack. 
Until  world  conditions  are  far  more  stabilised  than  they  are  today 
we  cannot  afford  any  lesser  degree  of  preparedness. 

The  change  m  the  status  of  Greenland,  when  the  German  In- 
vasion of  Denmark  first  raised  the  question  of  possible  air  bases 
of  an  uiifrlendly  power  within  reach  of  New  England  sliould  bring 
us  down  to  earth.  We  cannot  longer  avoid,  postpone,  or  ignore 
the  problem.  The  way  to  its  solution  Is  pointed  out  by  the  act 
of  1920.  adapted  to  modern  developments. 

We  must  never  again  allow  oxirselves  to  reach  the  crlmlna'ly 
weak  condition  we  have  fallen  back  so  often  in  the  past.  V.'e 
may  not  again  have  allies  to  hold  off  any  thrust  to  our  o\^-n 
■hores  while  w*  make  up  for  our  neglect.  Maintenance  at  all 
times  oX  a  small,  well-equipped,  well-trained  force,  backed  by  a 
trained  Indxistry  and  sufDclent  reserves  of  equipment  and  raw 
materials  will  in  the  long  run  be  the  soundest  Insurance  of  our 
futtire  against  military  aggression. 


Our  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  industrial  preparedness,  our 
necessary  concern  with  the  possible  approach  of  the  war  to  our 
shores  combine  with  our  military  tradition  to  make  New  England 
the  leader  in  t-.e  recognition  of  otir  needs  and  willingueiis  to 
meet  them,  at  whatever  sacrifice. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  address  which  I  delivered 
Friday,  April  26.  1940.  before  the  conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  as  follows: 

In  such  a  representative  meeting  as  we  have  here  today.  It  may 
seem  somewhat  trite  to  state  that  taxation  is  one  of  the  leading 
public  issues  of  the  day  Taxation  is  the  ultimate  expres  Ion  of 
sovereignty.  We  know  how  a  people  are  governed  by  the  way  they 
are  taxed  Nearly  all  social  and  economic  upheavals  have  come 
as  the  result  of  obnoxious  taxation  Slnre  mankind  emerged  from 
the  caves  there  have  been  taxes,  and  taxes  will  continue  so  long  as 
man  continues  to  be  a  social  creature. 

Since  the  f.dvent  of  depres.=ion,  with  Its  crop  of  relief  expendi- 
tures, new  governmental  functions,  mounting  debts,  and  unbal- 
anced budgets,  most  of  us  have  gradually  grown  round-faced  with 
protest,  popeyed  with  wonder,  and  diminutive  In  all  matters  per- 
taining to  finances  It  is  apparent  from  recent  expressions  that 
the  majority  of  our  citizens  have  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
knack  in  taxi's. 

The  depres.-ilon  has  empha«^lzed  several  pha.ses  of  taxation  as  It 
pertains  to  the  average  man.  who  Is  now  more  than  ever  bewi'd^red. 
At  one  moment  political  leaders  tell  him  that  budgets  should  be 
reduced.  At  the  next  moment  they  demand  that  the  Government 
should  undertake  new  functions.  In  spite  of  his  Inexperience  In 
financial  matters,  the  average  taxpayer  recognizes  the  paradox. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  his  thinking  has  bet n  clouded.  He  has  been 
told  that  somebody  else,  not  he.  will  foot  the  bills,  aiid  he  has 
honestly  come  to  believe  It.  He  has  rarely  stopped  to  think  that 
the  Increased  taxes,  which  the  merchant  and  bus  company  pay, 
will  be  passed  on  to  him  In  Increased  prxes  and  fares.  There  Is  a 
da^^-nlng  realization  that  the  men  entrusted  with  spending  his  tax 
money  have  been  "having  themselves  a  good  time." 

In  the  next  place  the  average  taxpayer  wonders  why  there  are 
so  many  different  taxes,  which  he  must  pay  at  so  many  agencies. 
Conflicting  and  multiple  tax  Jurisdictions  are  an  old  and  some- 
times trying  story  to  the  tax  official  and  expert,  but  to  the 
average  person  they  fall  to  make  sense. 

The  United  States  probably  has  the  most  complex  tax  system 
known  to  history.  Perhaps  we  are  straining  a  point  In  calling 
It  a  tax  system  In  reality,  the  American  tax  structure  contains 
49  separate  and  distinct  systems — one  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  one  for  each  of  the  43  States  In  addition,  there  are  more 
than  175.000  local  agencies  which  levy  taxes  under  the  authority 
of  the  State  governments.  Practically  every  variety  of  tax  exists 
somewhere  In  the  vast,  conglomerate  system  which  embraces  aU 
of  these  tax-levying  authorities. 

The  Inevitable  resiilt  of  this  complexity  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding.  Federal  taxes,  for  example,  often 
are  thought  of  as  constituting  the  majority  tax  burden.  Ac- 
tually, however,  combined  State  and  local  taxes  account  for  sub- 
stantially more  revenue  than  do  Federal  taxes.  Only  the  huge 
exploitable  wealth  of  this  coimtry  has  prevented  a  breakdown 
of  the  multiple  tax  structure  under  which  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  have  thus  far  operated.  The  opinion  of  those 
who  believe  the  system  should  be  coordinated  and  simplified  is 
amply  supported  by  the  experience  of  less  wealthy  countries  than 
our  own.  And  I  hope  that  no  one  will  say  that  we  can  afford 
It.  because  we  cannot.  Tax  money  should  be  economically  spent. 
or  else  the  money  should  t>e  left  in  private  possession  to  promote 
private  enterprise. 

The  thinking  of  the  average  taxpayer  has  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  Is  much  unfairness  and  injustice  In  taxation 
matters  For  example,  frequent  Instances  are  to  be  found  in  the 
inequaliUes   In   evaltiatin^    and   a«»«>i»^^r.g   real  property    bolstered 
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by  exemptions  and  failures  In  collections.  Then  there  are  the 
difficulties  growing  out  of  sales  taxes,  which  are  even  more  com- 
plex, when  payment  can  be  evaded  by  simply  driving  over  SUte 
lines  and  purchasing  In  neighbor  States.  Purthermore.  the  average 
citizen  resents  tax-exempt  sectirlUes  no  matter  how  sound  such 
exemptions  may  be.  The  list  could  easily  be  extended,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  average  man  has  grievances  In 
spite  of  the  honest  past  efforts  of  all  Government  agencies. 

There  Is  one  avenue  for  tlie  partial  Improvement  of  the  real- 
estate  situation  and  thus  for  the  correction  of  some  of  the  con- 
tentions of  unfairness.  States  might  profitably  set  up  standards 
which  assessing  and  evaluating  officials  mxist  meet  before  they 
are  allowed  to  perform  their  duties.  Manuals  might  be  compiled 
by  commissions  and  commissioners,  training  schools  might  be 
organized,  and  programs  regularized.  I  have  been  told  that  a  few 
States  have  taken  rteps  In  this  direction  and  that  the  program 
has  been  adopted  as  fast  as  the  respective  legislatures  would  per- 
mit. Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  local  evaluating  and  a^^sesslng  officials.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  Is  that  with  a  few  changes  In  program  he  can  be  made 
more  efficient  and  able  to  the  advantage  and  comfort  of  the  com- 
munity, of  the  taxpayer,  and  of  the  official  himself. 

The  average  taxpayer  feels  that  double  taxation  Is  vmfalr  and 
In  some  Instances  Illegal.  The  average  citizen  senses  an  incon- 
gruity In  the  double-tax  situation.  When  he  h.as  once  paid  a 
tax.  that  should  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  He  fails  to  understand 
the  duplicating  and  conflicting  tax  Jurisdiction.  Double  income 
taxes;  double  taxes  on  mortgages;  double  taxes  on  dividends,  wa^es, 
profits,  and  rents  have  created  inequities  which  can  be  described 
in  no  other  terms  than  dl.scrimlnatory  double  taxation.  The  aver- 
age man  may  be  wrong  In  believing  double  taxation  to  be  Ulegal 
but  he  Is  correct  In  holding  It  to  be  discriminatory  and  in  need 
of  correction. 

This  overlapping  of  our  State  and  Federal  Governments  in  the 
field  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  has  come  gradually  without 
the  guidance  of  any  broad  policy  or  plan  of  apportionment  It 
represents  a  complete  break  with  the  original  segregation  of  fields. 
The  conflict  lies  deeper  than  the  duplication  of  particular  taxes. 
Fundamentally,  these  overlapping  Jurisdictions  are  competing  for 
the  same  economic  resources,  whatever  the  form  of  the  taxes  by 
which  the  different  shares  are  obtained. 

Competition  Is  not  limited  to  F^ederal  and  State  Governments 
and  SUte  and  local  governments.  Counties  compete  with  coun- 
ties, counties  compete  with  towns,  and  towns  compete  with  school 
districts.  The  competition  Is  not  even  limited  to  Jurisdictions  that 
cover  the  same  geographic  area.  One  city  may  not  tax  real  estate 
situated  in  another  city;  but  it  may.  by  granting  tax  exemptions 
for  a  limited  period.  Induce  a  manufacturing  concern  to  build  new 
plants  within  Its  boundaries  Instead  of  in  a  neighboring  city.  In 
this  way,  it  may  ultimately  add  to  Its  taxable  real  estate  at  the 
expense  of  Its  neighbor.  States  compete  with  one  another  in 
much  the  same  fashion. 

One  State  may  obuin  its  maxlmimi  revenue  from  a  corporation 
income  tax  by  allocating  all  Interstate  Income,  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  to  the  State  in  which  gross  receipts  arise.  Another  State 
may  obtain  its  maxlmiun  by  allocating  such  Income  to  the  State 
where  the  taxable  property  of  the  corpOTatlon  is  located.  If  each 
State  pursues  its  own  immediate  Interests,  some  corporations  may 
pay  taxes  In  both  States  on  their  Interstate  income,  while  their 
compeUtors  pay  taxes  in  neither.  These  facts  are  so  well  known 
that  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on  them  here  In  order  to 
demonstrate  the  Importance  of  coordinating  tax  systems. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  on  March  5  of  this  year  I  Introduced 
a  Joint  resolution  calling  for  the  estaWlshment  of  a  Federal  Tax 
Commission.  This  Is  known  as  House  Joint  Elesolutlon  483.  Among 
the  provisions  contained  in  this  resolution  are  the  following: 

(1)  "To  establish  a  stable,  more  permanent  tax  structure,  so  as 
to  avoid  frequent  changes  in  tax  laws  and  minimize  the  adverse 
effect  of  changes  In  tax  laws  on  IndiTldtial  Initiative,  Investment, 
and  employment. 

(2)  "To  simplify  the  Federal  tax  system.  Including  the  forms  of 
taxation,  the  statement  of  the  law,  and  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. 

(3)  'To  coordinate  the  Federal  tax  system  with  those  of  the  SUte 
and  local  governments,  to  the  end  that  double  taxation  may  be 
minimized  and  overlapping  or  needless  cost  of  administration 
reduced." 

There  are,  of  ootme,  other  prorlslons  In  the  resolution  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Federal  Ttx  Commission,  which  will  be 
composed  of  seven  members,  representing  Oovemment,  agriculture, 
labor,  Indlvidtial  taxpayers,  constmiers,  industry  and  finance. 
lawyers,  certified  public  accounUnts,  and  economists.  It  may  be 
desirable  or  even  necessary  to  increase  the  ntmiber  of  members  of 
the  Conunlsslon  to  give  represenUtion  to  other  groups  not  already 
included.  •     -t~ 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  hold  hearings;  to  make  rurveys; 
to  utilize  the  services,  information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the 
departmenu  and  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  the  Joint  Congreaslonal  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  and  of  the  office  of  the  legislative  counsel. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  could  do  no  one  thing  of  greater  Im- 
portance to  assure  future  economic  stability  than  to  create  a  quaU- 


fled  nonpartisan  committee  to  formulate  a  permanent  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  Federal  Uxatlon.  The  annual  revision  of  tax  laws  on 
the  basis  of  political  expediency  and  social  reform  Is  the  major 
cause  of  hesitancy  and  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  business- 
men and  taxpayers.  Fixed  principles  of  taxation  are  urgently 
required  to  give  taxpajrers  the  necessary  confidence  to  face  the 
future. 

A  permanent  tax  structure  should  be  esUblLshed.  with  flxed 
principles,  subject  only  to  changes  In  rates  to  meet  the  varying 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Budget.  Btisiness  can  adjust  Itself  to 
changing  rates,  so  long  as  such  rates  are  nonconfiscatory,  but  stag- 
gers under  the  Impact  of  successive  changes  In  the  general  scheme 
and  Incidence  of  Uxatlon.  a  piocedure  which  calls  for  new  inter- 
prcutlons  of  tax  provisions  from  year  to  year.  Recently,  before  the 
Ink  has  hardly  become  dry  on  revenue  measures,  changes  have 
been  proposed,  even  before  time  has  elapsed  to  determine  whether 
previous  revenue  measures  were  workable  or  not. 

It  is  not  Intended  nor  Is  It  provided  In  my  resolution  that  legis- 
lative or  administrative  powers  be  delegated  to  the  proposed  com- 
mission. It  is  merely  expected  that  the  commission  wUl  function 
as  a  study  group  in  examining  national  tax  problems  and.  on  the 
basis  of  its  deliberations,  recommend  to  Congress  the  adoption  of 
such  principles  and  methods  of  taxation  as  would  promote  uni- 
formity and  simplicity.  It  Is  expected  that  the  commission  would 
also  make  recommendations  to  remove  as  much  as  Is  possible  of  the 
present  complexity  and  uncertainty,  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  and  overlapping  as  well  as 
effective  coordination  of  tax  systems  of  the  Federal,  SUte,  and 
local  units  of  government. 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  May  1939.  made  certain  suggestions  rep- 
resenting to  some  extent  a  start  toward  a  national  commission  as 
provided  for  in  my  bill.  He  proposed  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  sit  as  one  body  during  and 
between  sessions  of  Congress  to  consider  the  aspects  of  expendi- 
tures and  revcrurs.  He  said:  "This  Joint  committee  would  in  effect 
be  a  lens  through  which  all  appropriation  and  revenue  measures 
could  be  viewed  In  relationship  both  to  what  the  Nation  needs 
and  to  what  the  Nation  could  afford." 

The  Secretary  also  suggested  a  small  temporary  national  com- 
mission to  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  feasible  on  the  various 
aspects  of  intergovernmental  (Federal -SUte)  fiscal  policy  and 
propose  a  plan  for  a  solution  of  the  problems  Involved.  He  sUted: 
"Such  a  comml.ssion  should  be  made  up  of  men  of  ability  who 
command  the  highest  public  confidence,  who  are  femiUiar  with 
fiscal  problems,  but  who  will  represent  the  public  at  large  rather 
than  particular  Government  units.  The  recommendations  of 
such  a  commission  should  assist  us  in  achieving  more  orderly  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  fiscal  systems."  His 
recommendations  on  that  point,  therefore,  are  on  all  fours  with 
the  provisions  of  my  bill. 

The  real  solution  of  our  national-Ux  dilemma  awaits  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  unbiased  national-tax  commission,  comprising 
individuals  from  business,  labor,  Government,  property  owners, 
agrlculttire,  professional  circles,  and  others  who  have  a  well- 
rounded  knowledge  of  tax  matters. 

The  strongest  argument  I  could  advance  for  the  appointment 
of  such  a  comml£sion  is  supplied  by  the  chart  which  I  hold  In 
my  hand.  This  chart  was  prepared  several  months  ago  by  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. It  i.s  a  picture  of  our  National,  State,  and  local  tax  syBtems. 
It  is  a  bewildering  presentation  of  the  field  of  taxation  now  occupied 
by  these  respective  taxing  unlU.  The  same  chart  also  shows  the 
bewildering  maze  of  expenditures  by  the  same  taxing  Jurisdictions. 
Let  me  refer  briefly  to  some  of  Ite  contenU.  (I  explained  briefly 
and  In  an  Informal  way.  the  chart  ) 

Of  cotirse,  I  am  not  advocating  that  we  should  cease  all  efforts 
for  sound  tax  legislation  pending  the  appointment  of  a  Federal 
Tax  Commission  and  the  submission  of  lU  findings  to  Congress. 
There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  our  present  tax  system — 
Federal.  SUte.  and  local — can  be  improved.  For  example,  there 
Is  almost  complete  agreement  that  the  rates  in  some  of  our  Fed- 
eral tax  levies  today  have  long  since  passed  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns.  This  Is  unquestionably  true  of  the  maxlmiun 
rates  on  the  individual  Income  taxes.  Inheritance  taxes,  and  gift 
taxes.  The  net  restilt  is  a  drying  up  of  aotiroes  of  supply  or 
what  might  be  termed  "risk"  capital.  The  net  restilt.  of  course. 
Is  stagnation  in  business  and  unwillingness  of  investors  to  place 
their  funds  in  business  enterprises  where  all  loss  would  be 
assumed  by  themselves  and  practically  all  gains,  if  any  were 
achieved,  would  be  taken  in  taxes. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  definitely  limit  the  Federal  taxing  power  to  a 
maxlmtnn  of  25  percent  on  Incomes,  glft»,  and  inheritances.  This 
bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House. 
The  American  Taxpayers  Association,  of  this  city,  has  made  this 
a  part  of  iU  national  program.  It  has  laid  the  matter  before  s 
number  of  SUte  leglslattires,  because  if  two-thirds  of  these  legis- 
latures adopt  this  resolution,  it  will  be  mandatory  upon  Congress, 
under  section  V  of  the  Constitution,  to  call  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  ratify  such  action. 
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Already  both  branches  of  2  legislatures  have  adopted  the  reso- 
lution: favorable  action  has  been  taken  In  1  branch  of  3  addi- 
tional leglsl«tiires:  and  the  Judiciary  committees  of  13  other 
le^siattires  have  reported  favorably  on  the  resolution  to  their 
governing  txxlles.  To  griard  against  handicapping  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  such  a  limitation  In  the  event  of  war,  the  proposed 
amendment  prescribes  that  the  limitation  may  be  lifted  in  such 
an  emergency  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  1  year  by  a  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  both  branches  of  Congress. 

Thl»  1»-  one  way  to  eliminate  confiscatory  rates  and  to  establish 
levies  on  a  basis  which  experience  has  demonstrated  will  stimulate 
business  and  Increase  revenue  to  the  taxing  Jurisdictions.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  majorities  In  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  would 
long  defy  such  an  expression  of  the  popular  world  as  would  be 
represented  by  applications  from  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  States. 

In  this  discussion  It  has  been  impossible  to  do  more  than  out- 
line some  of  the  main  points  about  which  there  Is  considerable 
agitation  today.  The  big  task  of  tax  officials  and  all  groups  Inter- 
ested m  taxation  must  be  to  spread  correct  Information  abroad 
on  tax  matters.  The  average  man  has  very  definite  Impressioru 
ot  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  taxation.  Most  of  them  are 
couched  In  terms  of  his  own  pocketbook.  He  needs  to  be  told 
the  truth  and  the  meaning  of  taxes.  He  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
It  often  until  It  becomes  a  part  of  his  dally  thinking.  Not  until 
then  will  he  act  No  greater  task  can  be  performed  by  your 
groups  In  the  service  of  this  country. 


Civil    Aeronautics    Authority — It    Should    Remain 

Independent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE  FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1,  1940 

Iff.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  under  the  fourth 
reorganization  plan  to  place  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
tuider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
within  the  framework  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
aroused  widespread  apprehension,  particularly  in  the  minds 
of  practically  all  persons  who  are  concerned  with  air  trans- 
port in  the  United  States  or  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  individual 
directly  Interested  In  air  transport  who  favors  that  feature  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  would. 
In  my  Judgment,  have  a  disquieting  effect  not  only  upon  those 
who  through  occupation  or  business  are  interested  in  air 
transport,  but  also  upon  the  traveling  public  and  thus  the 
fortunes  of  the  air-transport  business  as  a  whole  and  the 
welfare  of  all  those  engaged  in  it  may  be  seriously  affected. 
This  Is  obviously  the  time  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

In  Alaska,  air  transportation  has  become  part  and  parcel 
of  our  economic  being.  We  would  find  it  hard  to  exist  with- 
out the  advantages  which  are  afforded  by  air  transport. 
Every  resident  of  Alaska  is  concerned  to  see  that  the  admin- 
istration Of  the  Authority  Is  the  most  efficient  possible.  No 
one  doubts,  indeed  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt,  that  the 
present  administration  under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity has  been  highly  efficient  and  scientific  and  the  safety 
factor  has  l)een  nowhere  overlooked.  To  now  change  in 
supervisory  control  an  agency  of  the  Government  which  has 
given  such  excellent  service  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  grave 
and  perhaps  a  tragic  mistake.  That  the  pilots  of  Alaska 
share  the  concern  of  most  other  people  over  the  proposed 
change  Is  indicated  by  the  following  telegram  addressed  to 
me  by  the  FUrt>anks.  Alaska,  Coimcil  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association: 

Faikbanks,  Alaska.  April  25, 1940. 

Bon.  AlfTHONT  J.  DtMONV. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

We   are   definitely  opposed  reorganization   plan   which   abolishes 

Air   Safety  Board  and  puts  ClvU   Aeronautics   Authority   back   In 

politics.     We  ask  that  you  voice  our  attitude  to  those  concerned. 

The  C.  A.  A.  has  been  very  satisfactory,  which  was  not  true  of  the 


aeronautics  branch  of  Department  of  Commerce.    We  believe  that 
the  past  year's  air-safety  record  speaks  for  Itself. 

Fairbanks  Council   Air  Line  Pilots  Association.  Al   Monscn. 

Bill  Knox.   Walter  Hall,   Ralph  Savory.   Oene   Meyrlng, 

Bert  Lien.  Herman  Joslyn.  Dick  Hawley. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  wholeheartedly  in  the  protest  made  by 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  of  Alaska  against  the  adop- 
tion of  that  feature  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV  which 
seeks  to  place  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  within  the 
framework  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  should  be 
overwhelmingly  rejected. 


The  Verendrye  Plate  and  French  Claims  in  North 

America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF   SOL'TH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhapw,  as 
some  have  said,  "the  most  historic  event  in  the  development 
of  South  Dakota"  was  the  exploration  of  our  soil  by  the 
Verendryes  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  claiming  of  the  vast  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  for 
France  by  the  simple  ceremony  of  planting  a  lead  plate  upon 
a  butte  ^rtiich  now  overlooks  the  dome  of  South  Dakota's 
capitol. 

The  history  of  that  period  and  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  planting  of  the  plate  have  been  the  subjects  of  consider- 
able research  by  Doane  Robinson,  former  South  Dakota  his- 
torian, and  Lawrence  K.  Fox.  his  successor,  and  their  find- 
ings are  of  great  interest. 

The  French,  in  control  of  Canada,  were  anxious  to  expand 
their  jurisdiction  westward  to  the  Pacific,  and  commissioned 
Pierre  Oaultler  Varennes  de  la  Verendrye,  who  was  experi- 
enced In  war  and  commerce,  to  extend  the  trade  to  the  west- 
em  sea.  Verendrye  entered  upon  the  enterprise  with  enthu- 
siasm in  1731.  His  method  was  to  enter  into  the  wilderness 
a  short  distance,  build  a  post  and  seciu-e  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians  and  supply  them  with  trade;  thence  to  take 
another  step,  build  another  post  and  after  securing  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Indians,  move  on  to  repeat  the  process. 

By  this  means  in  1738  Verendrye  had  reached  the  present 
Portage  la  Prairie,  50  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  where  he  built 
Fort  la  Relne.  Having  only  Indian  information  to  guide  him 
he  resolved  to  strike  southwest  from  Fort  la  Reine,  to  the 
Missouri,  which  he  t)elieved  to  run  west  to  the  Pacific. 

On  October  18,  1738.  having  been  joined  by  8  white  men. 
he  set  out  with  a  party  of  52,  chiefly  Assiniboin  Indians. 
On  November  30  they  reached  a  Mandan  post,  1  days  march 
from  the  Missouri.  They  remained  theve  5  days  while  Pierre, 
the  eldest  son  of  Verendrye,  made  an  overnight  trip  to  the 
Missouri  to  secure  what  useful  information  was  available. 

They  returned  convinced  that  the  Missouri  turned  west  to 
the  Pacific.  At  this  time  Verendrye  Senior  was  taken  se- 
verely ill  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  hasten  him  back  to 
Fort  la  Reine.  Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  to  reach  the 
west  from  the  La  Reine  base. 

On  April  29,  1742,  the  two  sons  of  Verendrye — Frangois,  the 
chevalier— and  his  younger  brother,  Louis  Joseph,  accompa- 
nied by  two  Frenchmen,  Louis  La  Londette  and  A.  Miotte. 
departed  from  Fort  la  Reine  upon  the  journey  that  resulted  in 
planting  the  plate  at  Fort  Pierre.  They  did  not  cross  the 
Missouri,  near  Port  la  Butte,  until  July  23. 

They  spent  the  remainder  of  the  season  running  about  from 
one  Indian  village  to  another  probably  in  the  western 
Dakotas,  until  the  18th  of  November,  when  they  came  upon 
a  large  body  of  Bow  Indians  going  up  to  fight  their  enemies 
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In  the  mountains.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Ranchmen  would 
accompany  the  Bows  that  they  might  ascend  the  mountains 
and  look  over  to  see  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  soon  formed 
a  camp  in  which  to  leave  the  noncombatants.  Louis  Joseph 
remained  in  this  camp  to  look  after  their  property  and  the 
chevalier  and  the  two  Frewdunen  accompanied  the  war 
party.  When  they  reached  the  mountains  and  found  the 
enemy  camp  deserted,  they  thought  the  foe  had  flanked  them 
and  had  gone  to  destroy  the  noncombatants.  The  Bows  de- 
termined to  retreat  to  protect  their  families.  A  terrible 
blizzard  had  struck  western  Dakota  and  2  feet  of  snow  cov- 
ered the  prairies.  T^e  Indian  warriors  were  practically  with- 
out supplies  and  starvation  was  imminent. 

When  the  storm  was  over  they  broke  camp,  starting  back 
to  the  southeast.  En  route  the  Verendrjres  left  the  Bows 
and  started  to  the  camp  of  the  little  Cherry  on  the  Missouri, 
near  Port  Pierre,  where  they  arrived  on  March  19. 

Prangois  (the  chevalier)  Verendrye  kept  a  brief  Journal 
in  which  he  recorded: 

We  arrived  at  that  fort  on  the  19th  and  were  received  witli 
great  manifestations  of  joy. 

It  is  while  staying  at  that  fort  that  the  plate  was  biuled. 

In  his  Jounuil,  Verendrye  wrote  of  the  planting,  which  took 

place  the  end  of  March  1743: 

I  placed,  on  a  blllork  near  tbe  fort,  on  ttehalf  of  our  general,  a 
plate  cf  lead  with  the  arms  and  name  of  the  King,  and  raised  a 
pyramid  of  stones.  I  told  the  savages,  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  plate  of  lead  which  I  had  btxried  In  earth,  that  I  placed  those 
stones  an  a  memorial  of  our  haTlng  come  to  ttietr  landa.  (I  should 
have  greatly  liked  to  take  the  height  at  that  place,  but  our  astrolabe 
had  been  out  of  use,  from  our  start  Its  ring  having  been  broken.) 

In  1913  M.  Jusserand.  Ambassador  from  France,  wrote  of 
the  finding: 

Everything  at)out  the  plate  tallies  with  everything  In  the  Journal; 
Its  autbenttclty  cannot  be  doubtad.  As  a  reminder  of  the  plucky 
attempts  of  ancestors,  acting  under  most  trying  d^cultles,  the 
new-found  relic  has  a  truly  aacred  character  for  Frenciunen  and 
for  Americans  both. 

On  Sunday  afternoon.  February  16, 1913.  a  group  of  school 
children  were  strolling  on  tbe  blufls  near  FOrt  Pierre.  Hattie 
May  Poster,  one  of  the  group:,  noticed  an  object  in-otrudlng 
partly  from  the  earth  and  looiened  It  and  removed  it  from 
the  ground.  The  others  all  clustered  aroimd.  but  none, 
apparently,  were  aware  of  the  great  value  or  vital  signifi- 
cance of  their  discovery.  Tbe  plate  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Today  efforts  are  t)eing  increased  to  develop  a  monument 
In  recognition  of  the  Verendrye  expedition  and  of  this  his- 
toric planting  by  which  our  vast  Northwest  Territory  was 
claimed  in  the  name  of  France.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Fred  8.  Minier,  L.  J.  Qaugenmaier,  F.  J.  Hodoval,  G.  E. 
Sumner.  C.  M.  Weirauch.  and  Rex  Terry  has  been  especially 
active  in  developing  plans  for  a  fitting  recognition  of  the 
historic  Verendrye  expedition,  whkdi  culminated  in  the  cere- 
mony on  the  butte  above  the  Missouri  River  near  the  town 
of  Fort  Pierre.  This  site  should  become  a  part  of  the  Veren- 
drye National  Monument,  and  I  have  introduced  H.  R.  9460 
to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  bill  proposes  "to  add  tolhe  Verendrye  National  Monu- 
ment the  site  where  in  1743  tbe  Verendryes  planted  plates 
claiming  the  Northwest  Territory  for  France."  It  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  title  to  an  area  of  not  more  than  25 
acres  of  land  near  the  town  of  Fort  Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  including 
the  actual  site  where  the  lead  plate  was  planted,  aixi  declare 
that  area  to  be  a  part  of  the  Verendrye  National  Monu- 
men,  to  be  administered  under  the  laws  relating  thereto.  A 
representative  of  the  National  Park  Service  visited  the  spot 
when  ceremonies  were  held  there  last  summer,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  was  impressed  by  the  historical  importance  of 
the  event  as  well  as  the  naturalness  of  the  site  chosen  by 
the  chevalier  for  the  planting  of  the  plate. 
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Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  no  Industry  In 
the  world  is  dlsctissed  as  much  or  as  frequently  as  the 
movies.  TTiIs  is  no  doubt  because  of  the  prevalence,  fascina- 
tion, and  glamour  of  this  most  popular  of  all  commercial 
entert-alnment.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  "every- 
body In  thi£  country  has  two  businesses,  his  own  and  nxytkm 
lectures.*"  TTiis  may  be  quite  true  of  the  products,  personali- 
ties, and  publicity  of  Hollywood  and  of  the  local  theater, 
but  the  actual  busines  operation  of  the  industry  itself,  bow 
it  operates  and  why  it  operates  that  way,  is  little  understood 
by  those  not  actively  engaged  In  the  business.  Indeed,  few 
of  those  who  see  a  motion  picture  on  a  screen  have  any 
idea  of  all  that  was  required  to  put  It  there,  but  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  who  sees  a  picture  has,  and  Is  entitled  to. 
an  in<iividual  opinion  concerning  it. 

Although  it  is  clearly  impocslble  to  imderstand  motion 
pictures  without  considering  the  business  aspects  of  the  In- 
dustry, this  phase  is  usually  brushed  aside  or  dealt  with 
summarily  as  an  iminterestlng,  or  at  least  an  unromantic 
one  to  talk  about,  in  order  to  get  on  to  the  more  glamorous 
topics.  Hence,  it  remains  someviAutt  of  a  mystery,  or  Is  mis- 
tak«ily  assumed  to  be  Just  like  uiy  other  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  business  operation  of  the  motion- 
picture  industry  in  many  fundamental  respects  is  <|«ite  unlqua 
and  different  from  that  of  aU  other  industries,  and  presents 
a  number  of  economic  and  commercial  problems  peculiar  to 
itself.  Far  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  these  essen- 
tial methods  of  operation  by  governmental  and  leglslattte 
agencies  that  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  motion-picture 
matters.  While  there  are  many  people  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  business  aspects  of  this  or  any  other  Indivtry, 
yet  to  dismiss  such  lAuises  of  the  business  as  being  either 
uninteresting,  obscure,  or  incidental  precludes  sny  fair  m^> 
praisal  or  understanding  of  the  motion -picture  industry. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  set  forth  a  more  or  less  elementary 
explanation  of  some  of  the  essential  features  of  the  strueture 
and  operation  of  this  great  industry,  which  centers  its  pro- 
duction activities  in  my  district,  so  that  its  wide^read 
operations  may  be  fairly  and  better  understood. 

n 

The  principal  and  almost  sole  product  of  this  vital  indus- 
try is  the  modem  motion  picture.  The  motion-picture  in- 
dustry has  adapted  to  its  own  affairs  the  methods  of  com- 
mercial operation  generally  used  in  the  modem  business 
world,  and  more  particularly  the  business  practices  developed 
out  of  years  of  experience  of  the  earlier  theatrical  enter- 
prises— ^vaudeville,  stage  shows,  road  companies,  concert 
stage,  and  so  forth — and  brought  over  by  showmen  trained 
in  this  field  who  engaged  in  the  motion -picture  industry  in 
the  early  days.  But  in  addition  many  of  the  unique  and 
peculiar  methods  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  market- 
ing of  motion  pictures  are  due  primarily  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  article  in  which  the  business  deals.  Motion 
pictures  are  as  intangible  as  the  shadow  on  a  wall,  a  voice  in 
the  air.  The  film  on  which  both  shadow  and  sound  Is  re- 
corded, and  from  which  the  fleeting  illusion  of  reality  is 
created  in  the  theater  when  reproduced  by  ingenious  me- 
chanical and  electrical  devices,  is  1%  inches  in  width,  six 
one-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  of  fragile  nitrooelhilose. 

Over  2  miles— 10,800  feet— of  such  film  is  required  to  pro- 
ject 2  hours  of  entertainment  upon  the  screen,  yet  this  film 
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wound  on  reels  can  be  stored  on  a  2-foot  shelf.  The  mov- 
ing picture  you  sec  upon  a  screen  as  big  as  the  theater's 
stage  actual^  does  not  move  at  all.  you  Just  think  it  does 
because  of  an  optical  Illusion.  The  film  from  which  it  is 
projected  is  a  series  of  still  pictures.  Each  separate  pic- 
ture, about  the  slse  of  one  of  Mr.  Parley's  oversized  postage 
•tamps,  each  of  these  miniature  photographs  is  reproduced 
upon  the  screen  in  such  rapid  succession  that  the  eye  can- 
not detect  the  change  from  one  picture  to  the  next.  Thus 
the  actors  appear  to  move  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  but 
you  are  actually  looking  at  a  series  of  greatly  enlarged  pho- 
tographs, each  projected  separately  and  perfectly  still  upon 
the  screen. 

However,  it  must  be  realized,  this  fUm  is  not  really  the 
article  in  which  the  Industry  deals,  but  is  merely  the  me- 
chanical means  ot  oonvesrlng  the  motion  picture  itself  from 
the  studio  to  the  numerous  theaters.  It  is  what  is  recorded 
upon  the  film,  the  wholly  intangible  dramatic  and  musical 
entertainment,  with  which  the  industry  deals.  This  popu- 
lar entertainment  is  the  prodiict  of  imagination,  of  talent. 
of  many  skilled  technicians  and  arts  and  crafts,  of  long  and 
painstaking  effort  in  the  studio.  It  is  not  machine  made, 
nor  the  product  of  mass  production.  Each  motion  picture 
Is  specially  designed  and  indivlducJly  created  by  itself. 

The  motion-picture  industry  is  a  "style"  business,  fashions 
In  pictures  change  as  fast  and  as  unexpectedly  as  in  women's 
hats.  A  new  and  different  idea  in  a  motion  picture  succeeds 
if  it  strikes  the  public  fancy,  fails  if  it  does  not.  But  the 
public,  sooner  or  later,  will  turn  even  against  a  new  style. 
Thus,  the  constant  search  for  new  story  ideas,  new  person- 
alities, new  types  and  treatments  of  drama  and  comedy,  even 
though  in  the  last  analsrsis  public  fancy  is  largely  unpre- 
dictable. The  one  thing  that  every  style  business  does  know 
is  that  public  fancy  will  not  remain  static. 

Commercial  dealings  in  articles  with  the  characteristics 
of  a  motion  picture  require  protection,  hence  the  use  of  the 
copyright  law  for  the  purpose.  Without  such  a  safeguard, 
the  months  of  preparation  and  effort  and  the  very  substan- 
tial manufacturing  Investment  in  a  modern  motion  picture 
could  not  be  risked  by  the  producer.  It  would  be  easy  for 
anyone  to  duplicate  the  film  on  which  this  intangible  photo- 
I^y  is  recorded,  and  for  a  nominsU  expense  be  able  to  repro- 
duce identically  the  same  motion  pictvu-e  in  any  theater. 
This  is  prevented  by  copyrighting  the  motion  picture. 

Thus  protected  by  copyright  the  marketing  of  a  motion 
picture  Is  accomplished  by  the  sale  of  the  exhibition  rights, 
which  are  in  the  form  of  a  limited  and  restricted  license  un- 
der the  copyright  for  its  reproduction  and  exhibition  in 
theaters.  limited  to  a  particular  time  and  place  in  each  in- 
stance. This  exhibition  right  or  cop3rrlght  license  is  another 
Intangible  and  should  not  be  confiised  with  the  motion-pic- 
ture film  itself.  Neither  the  motion  picture  nor  the  film  is 
sold  to  any  of  the  theaters  that  exhibit  the  picture,  it  is 
only  the  limited  exhibition  rights  which  they  acquire. 

The  picturesque  and  colorful  terms  customarily  used  within 
the  motion-picture  business  may  mislead  many  people  who 
seriously  try  to  understand  Its  structure  and  operation. 
Perhaps  some  of  tliese  should  be  explained  by  listing  the 
equivalent  term  generally  used  In  other  industries: 

"Studio":  Factory. 

"Producer":  Manufacturer. 

"Distributor":  Wholesale  dealer. 

"FUm  exchange":  Wholesale  house  or  warehouse. 

"Exhibitor":  Retail  dealer  or  merchant. 

"Theater":  Retail  store  or  shop.  ' 

"Patron":  Retail  customer  or  consimier. 

"Film  rental":  License  fee  for  the  exhibition  rights. 

"Box-ofDce  receipts":  Total  retail  sales. 

"Admission  charge":  Retail  sale  price. 

"Negative  cost":  Total  manufacturing  cost  of  a  picture. 
that  is.  all  costs  to  the  point  where  the  "negative"  Is  completed 


and  ready  for  the  laboratory  to  use  in  making  the  many 
"positive"  prints  that  are  used  by  the  theaters. 

The  motion-picture  industry  is  divided  structurally  into 
three  main  sections:  Production  in  the  studios,  wholesale 
distribution  in  the  film  exchanges,  and  retail  exhibition  in 
the  theaters.  Both  the  wholesale  distributor  and  the  retail 
exhibitor  are  middlemen  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  mo- 
tion-picture entertainment  to  the  general  public.  Because 
of  the  pretentious  and  complex  effort  required  and  the 
extensive  equipment  and  studio  facilities  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  single  successful  motion  pic  ure.  neither  the  exhibitor 
nor  the  distributor  can  produce  a  picture:  hence,  each  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  industry  is  completely  dependent 
upon  the  other  two,  so  much  so  that  they  are  sometimes 
integrated  into  the  same  corporate  structure. 

Production  activities  are  necessarily  concentrated  in  one 
place  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Production  of  a  single  suc- 
cessful modern  motion  picture  is  a  project  of  such  magnitude 
financially  and  physically,  requires  such  extensive,  specialized 
studio  facilities,  and  Involves  such  ha2ards  and  risks,  that  It 
can  only  be  imdertaken  by  an  organization  of  experience, 
skill,  resources,  and  plant  equipment  sufficient  to  reasonably 
assure  a  finished  product  that  will  he  up  to  acceptable  stand- 
au-ds  of  entertainment  value  as  set  by  the  general  public  and 
by  competition.  Thus,  the  number  of  studios  equipped  to 
turn  out  the  finer  grade  of  motion  pictures  in  any  voltune  is 
necessarily  limited  by  economic  factors. 

Wholesale  distribution  of  motion  pictures  today,  to  be  ef- 
ficient and  economical,  has  to  be  on  a  Nation-wide  scale  by 
a  centrally  coordinated  organization.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
retail  exhibition  is  essentially  a  local  activity,  with  multiple 
units  of  operation  widely  scattered  all  over  the  country,  most 
of  them  with  little  contact  with  each  other,  and  with  little 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  complex  operations 
and  problems  of  either  production  or  wholesale  distribution. 
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On  a  huge  sound  stage  inside  a  well-guarded  studio  in 
Hollywood  a  new  play  is  enacted  Ijefore  the  cameras,  scene 
by  scene  and  bit  by  bit,  over  a  period  of  weeks  and  some- 
times months.  The  final  recording  is  the  resiilt  of  Intricate 
planning,  elalwrate  preparation,  long  and  tiresome  rehears- 
als, much  editing,  many  retakes,  and  many  headaches. 
While  there  is  no  audience  to  witness  the  performances,  and 
one  would  be  bored  to  tears  by  monotony  if  it  were  there, 
nevertheless,  this  operation  is  well-known  and  widely  dis- 
cussed. Hollywood  receives  constant  attention  in  the  public 
print. 

A  short  time  later  this  same  dramatic  performance  of  the 
same  play,  identical  to  the  last  detail  of  acting,  scenery,  cos- 
timie.  lighting,  and  even  inflection  of  voice,  is  reproduced  by 
ingenious  mechanical  devices  to  the  local  theaters  throughout 
the  country  for  the  public  to  enjoy.  Everyone  Is  familiar 
with  the  final  result  upon  the  screen:  but.  I  want  to  repeat, 
what  goes  on  between  the  performance  in  the  studio  and  the 
performance  upon  the  screen  is  a  phase  of  the  business  that 
receives  little  attention.  This  unseen  and  unsxmg  but  ex- 
tremely important  function  is  not  accomplished  by  any  magic, 
but  by  a  commercial  operation^that  functions  with  efficiency, 
speed,  and  precision  to  bring  to  the  largest  and  to  the  small- 
est theaters  throughout  the  country  the  finest  In  entertain- 
ment at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  Is  the  wholesale 
distribution  of  motion  pictures. 

It  should  be  clearly  realized  that  neither  the  general  pub- 
lic nor  any  part  of  It  can  buy  motion-picture  entertainment 
at  the  film  exchanges,  which  are  the  branch  offices  of  the 
wholesale  distributing  companies.  The  distributors  do  an 
exclusively  wholesale  business;  that  is,  they  sell  motion-pic- 
ture entertainment  only  to  retail  dealers  for  resale  to  the 
public.  This  plain  fact  is  frequently  disregarded  or  confused, 
sometimes  intentionally,  in  put>lic  discussions  of  the  com- 
mercial practices  in  the  motion-picture  business. 


The  wholesale  distribution  of  motion  pictures,  which  is 
what  goes  on  between  the  production  ot  the  picture  in  the 
studio  and  the  widely  separmfeed  exhibitions  of  the  motion 
lecture  in  the  theaters  throughout  the  country,  is  vital  to  the 
operation  of  every  moUon-pictiHe  theater.  The  theater  must 
secure  its  exhibition  rights  by  negotiating  a  license  agree- 
ment for  each  copyrighted  motion  picture  it  intoids  to  ex- 
hibit, arrange  for  definite  exhibition  dates,  and  advertise  the 
showing  of  each  picture  by  dealings  with  the  wholesale  dis- 
tributor or  film  exchange.  The  films  must  arrive  at  every 
theater  in  time  exactly  on  the  day  the  picture  has  been 
advertised  and  scheduled  for  diowing. 

To  accomplish  this  continuously  for  approximately  17.000 
theaters,  scattered  over  48  States,  requires  a  highly  trained 
organization  of  some  12,500  skilled  and  experienced  workers 
in  431  film  exchanges,  strategically  located  in  31  or  more  key 
cities.  Twenty-«even  thousand  miles  of  film  is  handled  daily 
by  the  wholesale  distributors  in  the  United  States.  The  pre- 
cision and  efficiency  of  this  intricately  organized  and  tech- 
nical operation  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  rarely  fails  to 
deliver  the  sclieduled  film  at  the  exact  time  for  the  show  to  go 
on  in  every  theater  as  planned. 

As  I  said  before,  motion  pictures  are  c(H>yrighted  and  the 
wholesale  distributors  market  the  exlilbition  rights  to  thea- 
ters. These  exhibition  rights  are  conveyed  by  a  written  lim- 
ited-license agreement  for  the  exclusive  right  to  exhibit  the 
film  in  a  specified  competitive  area  for  a  limited  time,  for 
Which  a  license  fee,  commonly  called  "film  rental."  is  paid  by 
the  exhibitor.  The  film,  or  print,  itself  Is  never  bought  by 
the  exhibitor,  nor  is  it  actually  leased  or  rented,  but  it  is 
merely  loaned  by  the  distributor  under  the  license  agree- 
ment to  enable  the  performance  of  the  i^otoplay  to  be  repro- 
duced in  the  theater.  The  film  must  be  returned  to  the  dis- 
tributor immediately  after  the  booking  for  use  in  other  thea- 
ters. The  number  of  prints  of  the  same  picture  is  definitely 
limited  because  of  the  cost  of  each  print,  which  is  usually 
several  times  the  amount  of  the  license  fee  paid  by  an  indi- 
vidual theater  for  its  exhitaitlOD. 

In  order  that  10,000  theaters  might  play  the  picture  with 
not  more  than  250  prints  in  existence  and  available  for  use, 
40  or  more  theaters  must  use  the  same  print.  Because  of  this, 
an  orderly  sequence  of  playing  dates  or  engagements  has  to 
be  arranged  for  each  print,  which  also  involves  extensive 
bargaining  and  trading  over  nms  and  clearance,  avskilabillty, 
congestian  of  bookings  of  other  pictures  at  the  theater,  open 
time  on  the  prints  available,  and  many  other  factors. 

While  the  exhibitor,  or  retail  dealer,  buys  pictures  in 
wtiolesale  quantities,  maybe  4  dosen  feature  pictures  in  a 
deal  with  one  distributor,  tbe  48  pictures  cannot  be  shipped 
and  billed  in  one  lot.  The  wholesale  distributor  is  required 
by  the  nature  of  the  business  to  ship  the  pictures  one  l>y 
one  at  Intervals  as  needed  by  tbe  theater,  and  to  collect  for 
each  picture  at  the  time  the  entertainment  Is  sold  to  the 
public  for  cash  by  the  theater.  Tlius,  the  major  part  of  tbe 
distribution  operation  consists  at  service  rather  than  sales 
activity,  and  requires  the  ]rear-round  maintenance  of  a  net- 
work of  servicing  estatdi^unents  or  film  exchanges  through- 
out the  country  within  oonvenient  and  accessible  shipping 
distances  of  the  theaters. 

After  the  sale  of  the  eidiibiyon  rights  has  been  negotiated 
and  reduced  to  a  written-lieense  aflreement,  the  first  picture 
in  the  series  to  be  released  by  the  distributor  becomes  avail- 
able. The  exchange  and  the  exhibitor  then  negotiate  a 
booking  date  on  which  tbe  tbeater  can  show  the  picture 
without  conflict  with  other  pictures  that  have  been  booked 
by  the  theater.  This  date  must  not  be  in  conflict  with  the 
run  and  clearance  specified  in  existing  license  agreements 
with  other  competing  theaters  on  the  same  picture,  and  also 
a  print  must  be  available  in  the  film  exchange  for  use  by  the 
theater.  When  the  date  for  exhibition  Is  agreed  upon,  a 
print  is  reserved  for  the  theater  on  that  date.  The  theater 
then  proceeds  to  advertise  its  coming  attraction,  frequently 


using  posters  and  advertising  materials  prepared  by  the 
distributor. 

Each  distributor  maintains  an  inspection  department  tn  its 
film  exchange  which  then  must  inspect  ever  foot  of  the  film 
for  defects  in  the  print,  as  the  film  is  very  fragile  and  fre- 
quently is  damaged  in  projection  at  the  theater  which  pre- 
viously used  the  same  print.  Any  damage  found  must  be 
repaired  before  the  film  can  be  sent  to  the  next  theater. 
Adequate  arrangements  must  be  made  for  transit  so  that 
the  print  will  reach  the  theater  on  time  for  exhibition,  wher- 
ever the  theater  is  located.  The  distributor  at  tlie  same 
time  bills  and  collects  for  the  exhibition  rights  on  that  par- 
ticular picture  according  to  the  terms  as  previously  agreed 
upon  in  the  written  license  agreement.  Next,  the  distributor 
must  get  the  print  back  from  the  theater  promptly  to  fill 
the  other  engagements  that  have  been  booked  for  its  ex- 
hibition. This  whole  process  has  to  be  repeated  in  its 
entirety  with  every  theater  for  each  feature  picture  and 
short  subject  licensed  for  exhibition.  Every  day  some  6.000 
of  these  17,000  theaters  in  the  United  States  change  their 
entire  programs,  which  consist  of  from  12  to  20  of  the  stand- 
ard reels  of  film,  which  are  about  900  feet  in  length. 

The  average  theater  requires  about  250  f«jature  pictures 
a  year  for  continuous  operation,  plus  varying  numbers  of 
short  subjects  and  newsreels.  No  theater  can  carry  films 
In  stock  for  future  use,  nor  can  It  produce  its  own  films. 
It  Is  thus  essential  that  theaters  license  pictines  far  In  ad- 
vance of  exhibition  to  assure  an  unlnterrupbJd  flow  of  pic- 
tures and  to  give  ample  opportxmlty  to  advertise  coming 
attractions.  Theaters  do  this  by  licensing  wholesale  groups 
or  blocks  of  pictures  for  future  delivery,  thus  securing  whole- 
sale Prices  for  the  pictures  tised  and  assuring  themselves 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  exhibition  rights  to  fill  their  play 
dates,  and  to  insure  the  uninterrupted  opisratlon  of  the 
theater. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  have  a  standard  pricing  system  for 
the  exhibition  rights  to  motion  pictures  em  between  the 
wholesale  dealer  and  the  retail  dealer,  primarily  because  it 
Is  not  possible  to  determine  the  delivered  milt  cost  of  the 
article  sold  by  the  wholesale  distributor,  that  Is,  the  exhibition 
rights  to  a  particular  motion  picture  at  a  particular  theater. 
In  most  industries  the  manufacturer  knows  zhe  cost  of  the 
labor  and  materisds  that  go  Into  each  article  and  can  easily 
and  accurately  determine  Just  what  each  article  costs  at 
the  point  of  delivery.  Accordingly,  the  manufacturer  and 
wholesale  dealer  base  the  selling  price  on  such  unit  delivered 
cost  of  the  article  offered  for  sale.  In  the  motlon-irfctin?e 
business  there  is  no  conceivable  way  to  arrive  at  such  a 
cost  figure. 

The  manufacturer  or  producer  of  a  motion  picture  has 
a  production  cost  on  each  feature  picture  at  the  factory  or 
studio  ranging  from  $100,000  to  well  over  a  million  dollars. 
But  no  retail  dealer  can  pay  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  this  production  cost  for  the  exhibition  rights  to  the 
picture  for  his  theater.  The  production  cost,  plus  sales  and 
service  expense,  plus  a  reasmiable  profit,  has  to  be  recov- 
ered from  perhaps  10,000  theaters,  scattered  over  4«  States; 
theaters  of  various  siees,  locations,  seating  cap'aclties,  admis- 
sion scales,  and  so  forth. 

The  wholesale  distributor  therefore  has  no  possible  way 
of  determining  the  cost  of  the  exhibition  rlf;hts  of  any  of 
the  pictures  he  is  distributing,  delivered  to  a  particular 
theater,  on  which  to  base  the  price  quoted  to  the  theater. 
Moreover,  these  quoted  prices  cannot  be  uniform,  as  one 
theater  can  aff(Md  to  pay  many  times  what  another  tbeater 
can  afford,  and  one  picture  may  be  worth  several  times  the 
value  of  another  picture  at  the  same  theater.  This  presents 
a  problem  in  economics  that  is  both  difficult  and  unique, 
and  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  many  marketing  methods 
emplosred  in  motion-picture  distribution,  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  that  are  quite  different  from  those  used  in  oibm 
lines  of  business. 
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since  the  Inception  of  the  business  the  price  paid  by 
the  retail  dealer  for  the  exhibition  rights  to  the  pictures 
used  tn  his  theater  has  been  based  primarily  on  what  the 
pictitfe  grosses  or  earns  during  the  period  it  is  exhibited. 
The  formula  employed  is  merely  that  the  exhibitor  should 
pay  to  the  distributor  a  fair  share  of  the  gross  receipts  for 
the  picture  used.  Sometimes  thiis  is  an  agreed  upon  per- 
centage of  the  actual  receipts,  but  more  often  it  is  a  fixed 
amount  in  dollars.  Either  way  it  is  based  upon  this  funda- 
mental formula. 

It  will  at  once  be  realized  that  this  is  a  rather  vague 
and  uncertain  basic  formula  on  which  to  base  definite  whole- 
sale prices,  but  It  is  the  only  practical  method  possible. 
The  owner  of  the  picture  and  the  owner  of  the  theater 
very  frequently  disagree,  and  violently,  on  what  is  a  fair 
share  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  picture,  or  even  on  how 
much  of  the  gross  earnings  at  the  theater  Is  produced  by  the 
particular  picture  and  how  much  is  produced  by  other 
attractions  nmning  on  the  same  program.  And  the  bar- 
gain must  be  struck  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  over 
terms  for  the  exhibition  rights  some  time  before  the  picture 
is  shown  in  the  theater,  before  either  the  exhibitor  or  the 
distributor  knows  what  the  actual  gross  receipts  will  be. 

Years  of  experience  have  developed  many  shrewd  traders 
in  this  field  on  both  sides,  many  ingenious  and  resourceful 
tactics  to  secure  conunercial  advantages  in  this  bargaining 
and  trading.  To  complicate  the  matter  even  further,  there 
are  numerous  factors  other  than  the  pict\ire  Itself  and  the 
theater  Itself  that  affect  the  value  of  the  exhibition  rights 
bargained  for  and  the  prices  paid  for  such  exhibition  rights. 
Some  of  these  are  psychological,  such  as  the  efforts  of 
exhibitors  to  convince  the  distributors  that  their  business 
Is  bad  and  not  up  to  expectations,  and  to  keep  secret  the 
actual  receipts  on  the  distributors'  pictures.  And  motion 
pictures  are  "perlshal>le  merchandise"  in  that  the  value  of 
a  picture  as  a  box-offlce  attraction  or  drawing  card  de- 
preciates with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity  after  the  picture 
goes  into  general  drcxilation;  the  initial  advertising  and 
publicity  the  picture  receives  Is  gradually  fogotten,  and  the 
general  public  eventually  loses  its  interest  in  the  particular 
motion  picture. 

Included  in  the  exhibition  rights  bargained  for  by  the 
exhibitors  are  such  factors  as  "run"  and  "clearance."  A  nm 
is  what  the  theaters  competing  for  the  same  patronage  bar- 
gain for,  so  as  to  show  the  picture  before,  or  after,  the  other 
theaters  desiring  to  exhibit  the  same  pict\u«.  Clearance  is 
the  interval  of  time  agreed  upon  between  nms.  The  more 
clearance  secured  over  other  competing  theaters,  and  the 
less  clearance  sold  to  prior  runs,  within  certain  limitations, 
the  more  valuable  the  exhibition  rights  are  to  a  particular 
theater.  If  the  exhibitor  can  thus  Increase  the  value  of 
the  exhibition  rights  without  increasing  the  price  he  pays 
for  them  by  securing  any  change  In  the  clearance  and  run, 
he  can  pn^t  by  such  a  change  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
competitors,  and  without  additional  cost  to  himself. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  motion  pictures,  theater  owners 
have  insisted  that  directly  competing  theaters  shall  not  be 
licensed  to  show  the  same  attraction  at  the  same  time.  In 
fact,  before  there  were  motion  pictures,  this  principle  was 
well  established  in  the  show  business  and  is  still  retained  in 
vaudeville  and  stage  shows.  Many  motion-picture  theaters 
today  refuse  to  license  any  pictures  that  are  licensed  by  cer- 
tain directly  competing  theaters,  known  in  the  business  as 
"opposition"  theaters.  The  distributor  of  a  motion  picture 
can  license  it  to  one  such  theater  for  showing,  but  must 
forego  licensing  it  to  the  "opposition"  theaters. 

However,  other  competing  theaters  may  be  willing  to  license 
the  picture  for  exhibition  after  the  first  showing  in  the  c<«i- 
petitive  area.  These  are  known  as  "subsequent  run"  theaters. 
As  1  have  explained,  the  interval  between  exhibitions  in  the 


vicinity  specified  in  the  license  agreement  is  known  as  "clear- 
ance." the  sequence  of  showings  Is  known  as  "runs,"  also  some- 
times as  "avaUability."  A  subsequent  nm  theater  may  also 
have  opposition  theaters,  that  is  theaters  in  direct  competi- 
tion which  customarily  play  the  same  nm.  but  which  refuse  to 
play  the  same  pictures.  Subsequent-run  theaters  pay  consec- 
utively smaller  license  fees  for  a  picture  and  also  charge  lower 
admissions  than  the  prior-run  theaters,  as  a  rule.  In  the 
larger  metropolitan  centers  this  run  and  clearance  becomes 
very  complex  and  is  the  subject  of  Intensive  bargaining  and 
trading  between  exhibitors  and  distributors.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  negotiations  over  license  fees  or  film  rentals.' 

The  transaction  between  a  motion-picture  exhibitor  and 
the  wholesale  distributor,  to  whom  he  looks  for  his  stock-in- 
trade.  In  nature  still  resembles  the  "horse  trading"  of  a  previ- 
ous economic  era:  the  bargaining  tussle  between  buyer  and 
seUer  arrays  one  against  the  other  in  a  position  of  combat 
and  natiiral  antagonism  as  each  is  fighting  for  commercial 
advantage  for  its  own  immediate  benefit.  Since  what  is  bar- 
tered has  uncertainties  and  contingencies  much  greater  than 
is  predictable  as  to  its  ultimate  value,  there  is  an  Inherent 
premium  upon  attempts  at  sharp  trading.  The  pull  for  ad- 
vantage is  not  lessened  and  the  sharpness  of  trading  is  in  no 
way  dulled  because  the  parties  to  the  bargain  in  many  ways 
are  mutually  interdependent.  It  is  precisely  because  the 
wholesale  distributor  in  most  situations  finds  only  certain 
exhibition  outlets  for  the  display  of  his  motion  pictures,  and 
the  exhibitor  must  make  his  bargain  for  motion  pictures  with 
a  definitely  limited  number  of  wholesale  distributors,  that  the 
feeling  which  attends  the  making  of  a  bargain  is  so  intense. 

Thus,  the  business  of  exhibiting  and  distributing  motion 
pictures  Is  kept  In  a  turmoil  of  disputes,  sirgvunents.  and  con- 
troversies brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  marketing  of 
the  exhibition  rights  has  to  be  on  this  uncertain  basis  which 
I  have  described,  with  the  suspicion  always  present  that  the 
other  fellow  is  getting  the  better  of  the  bargain,  or  that  a  bet- 
ter bargain  could  be  secured  if  it  could  be  done  over  again. 

The  Inherent  nature  of  motlon-plct\ire  entertainment 
brings  about  some  unusual  characteristics  in  the  retailing  of 
such  entertainment  by  the  theaters.  Unlike  most  retail 
businesses,  theaters  cannot  oSer  the  immediate  customer  a 
wide  selection  of  goods  and  articles.  Every  time  a  theater 
changes  Its  program  an  entirely  new  stock  of  goods  is  on  sale, 
with  none  of  the  items  previously  on  sale  in  stock.  As  I  said 
before,  no  theater  can  carry  a  stock  or  selection  of  motion- 
picture  films  on  hand,  nor  can  it  produce  any  films  for  its 
own  use. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  unlike  most  other  retail 
establishments  which  are  compelled  to  carry  a  substantial 
cash  investment  in  merchandise  In  order  to  do  business,  the 
theater  has  no  such  Investment.  The  "stock"  of  shows  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  the  business  is  secured  by  merely  signing 
a  license  agreement,  with  no  investment  by  the  exhibitor  or 
retailer.  The  pictiurs  must  be  delivered  one  at  a  time  by 
the  wholesale  distributor  as  they  are  needed  for  exhibition 
and  paid  for  one  by  one  upon  delivery  by  the  exhibitor,  who 
sells  them  for  cash  to  the  public  at  the  theater. 

Motion-picture  theaters  are  considered  a  highly  desirable 
economic  unit  for  local  communities  because  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  the  gross  sales  or  receipts  is  retained  and 
spent  in  the  same  locality  on  pay  roU,  rent,  advertising,  and 
supplies.  This  runs  from  65  to  75  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts,  as  only  35  to  25  percent  Is  sent  away  to  the  whole- 
sale distributor  for  the  goods  (entertainment)  sold.  It  is  the 
local  theaters'  privilege  to  give  the  public  relaxation  and 
fine  entertainment  at  a  relatively  low  cost  to  the  public 
because  of  the  efficient  operation  of  the  industry.  The  most 
remote  motion-picture  theater  provides  a  show  which  in 
costumes,  scenery,  talent,  and  technical  perfection  is  identi- 
cal with  the  performance  given  in  the  finest  theaters  in  the 
counti7' 
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For  the  past  12  years  there  have  been  Introduced  in 
Congress  various  bills  intended  to  prohibit  what  is  called 
compulsory'  block  booking  and  blind  selling  of  motion  plc- 
tuies.  The  Ncely  an ti -block-booking  bill,  S.  280,  is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  having  passed 
the  Senate  last  year.  This  legislation  has  long  received  the 
ostensible  support  of  several  worthy  public  organizations 
interested  in  improving  the  moral  standards  in  motion- 
picture  entertainment,  in  the  welfare  of  children  and  adoles- 
cents, and  in  what  is  termed  "community  selection  of 
motion  pictures."  It  also  has  the  organized  support  of  one 
cf  the  several  trade  associations  of  independent  exhibitors 
in  this  country.  However,  the  active  motion-picture  pro- 
ducers, wholesale  distributors,  and  independent  exhibitors, 
other  than  the  one  organization  referred  to.  have  registered 
strong  opposition  to  the  measure  at  each  of  the  public 
hearings  on  this  legislation. 

Block  booking  is  nothing  more  than  the  selling  of  exhibi- 
tion rights  to  more  than  one  motion  plctiu'e  at  a  time  to  an 
exhibitor.  It  is  a  method  of  the  wholesale  distribution  of 
motion  pictures  that  has  been  generally  employed  by  the 
industry  since  It  was  first  established  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. Blind  selling,  likewise,  is  the  licensing  of  a  motion 
picture  for  exhibition  before  the  exhibitor  sees  the  picture. 
It  is  not  contended  that  either  block  booking  or  blind  sell- 
ing of  motion  pictures  is  practiced  by  the  retail  dealer  upon 
the  public;  only  by  the  wholesale  distributor  upon  the  retail 
exhibitor.  This  is  what  the  Neely  Wll  seeks  to  prohibit  and 
regulate  by  Federal  statute  under  penalties  of  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

It  is  explained,  however,  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that 
block  booking  as  such  is  not  objectionable  and  should  be  per- 
mitted, that  It  is  not  the  mtention  to  prohibit  block  booking, 
but  only  to  prohibit  compulsory  block  booking,  which  is  de- 
fined as  a  trade  practice  whereby  exhibitors  are  required  to 
lease  all  or  a  specified  number  of  an  offered  group  of  films 
in  order  to  obtain  any  individual,  desired  film  or  films  In 
the  group. 

How  much  compulsion  is  there  in  block  booking?  This 
question  seems  to  be  much  disputed,  and  it  may  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  accurately  the  extent  of  the  compulsion  referred 
to.  Unsupported  charges  and  inferences  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  that  this  is  the  uniform  practice  throughout  the 
industry  are  flatly  contradicted  by  the  booking  records  of 
the  leading  wholesale  distributors,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings  on  this  legislation.  Attempts  to  ex- 
plain this,  by  assuming  that  the  producer-distributor  con- 
trolled theaters  account  for  the  variations  in  bookings,  fall 
do\\-n  because  there  are  not  nearly  enough  such  theaters 
altogether  to  match  the  difference  in  bookings  for  any  of 
the  distributors. 

Moreover,  what  causes  this  compulsion  in  block  booking 
about  wtiich  complaint  is  made?  Is  it  an  arbitrary  sales 
policy  of  the  wholesale  distributor?  Is  it  the  competitive 
struggle  between  rival  exhibitors  for  the  best  pictures.  Is  it 
the  anxiety  of  every  exhibitor  to  secure  for  himself  enough 
pictures  to  keep  his  theater  in  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
operation?  Or  is  it  the  rather  obvious  fact  that  a  retail 
dealer  can  secure  better  prices  and  terms  by  buying  in  quan- 
tity and  thus  make  his  business  more  profitable?  To  in- 
sist that  the  compulsion  derives  solely  and  entirely  from  the 
sales  policy  of  the  wholesale  distributor  is  improbable  and 
does  not  seem  reasonable. 

Recalling  that  opposition  theaters  in  direct  competition 
With  each  other  ordinarily  refuse  to  exhibit  the  same  pic- 
tures and  recognizing  the  perishable  and  intangible  nature 
of  the  exliibltion  rights  bought  and  sold.  It  would  appear 
logical   that   a   wholesale  distributor  with   several   pictxu-es 


to  license  would  be  foolish  not  to  accept  the  offer  of  an  ex- 
hibitor who  wanted  to  license  sdl  of  the  pictures  offered 
rather  than  the  offer  of  a  rival  exhibitor  to  license  only 
part  of  the  pictures.  If  this  is  true,  is  it  not  the  competitive 
buying  between  rival  exhibitors  that  exercises  the  compul- 
sion in  block  booking? 

Apparently  the  sponsors  of  tills  legislation  realize  that 
this  compulsion,  at  least  in  part,  is  based  upon  the  com- 
pelling desire  of  the  exhibitor  to  secure  the  best  possible 
terms  in  buying  motion  pictures  for  his  theater,  because  the 
important  part  of  section  3,  the  block-booking  section  of 
the  Neely  bill,  is  concerned  with  regulating  the  prices  quoted 
by  the  wholesale  distributor  to  the  exhUjitor  on  the  exhibi- 
tion rights  offered  for  sale.  This  section  of  the  act  pro- 
hibits by  penalties  of  fine  and  imprifionment  some  of  the 
relationships  or  differentials  between  the  separate  and  sev- 
eral prices  and  the  aggregate  price,  either  as  quoted  by  the 
distributor  or  as  agreed  upon  lietween  the  exiiibitor  and 
the  distributor. 

Exactly  what  pricing  or  price  quotations  by  the  wholesale 
distributor  it  is  Intended  to  declare  illegal  and  punishable 
under  the  act  appears  to  be  uncertain  and  ambiguous.  But. 
£is  this  is  the  heart  of  the  act,  it  should  be  examined  care- 
fully and  clearly  tmderstood,  t>efore  Congress  ventures  into 
the  field  of  price-control  legislation  for  an  industry  that 
has  the  peculiarities  of  the  motion  picture  to  contend  with  in 
Its  marketing  and  pricing  problem. 

Independent  theater  owners  who  have  examined  the  price 
control  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Neely  bill,  and  who  are 
familiar  with  practical  theater  operation  and  management 
responsibilities,  are  alarmed  at  its  possible  interpretation  and 
application  to  their  business  by  the  courts  imder  the  severe 
penalties  provided  for  any  violations.  In  their  opinion  it 
will  arbitrarily  freeze  the  asking  prices  first  quoted  by 
each  distributor  on  its  pictures,  which  is  usually  somewhat 
higher  than  those  finally  agreed  upon,  will  prevent  negotia- 
tions for  more  favorable  prices  and  terms,  and  will  prohibit 
price  discounts  and  reductions  by  the  wholesale  distributor 
to  secure  orders  for  more  than  one  picture. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  such  an  arbitrary  requirement  by 
statute  will  force  an  artificial  and  very  substantial  increase 
in  film  costs,  particularly  to  the  smaller  theaters,  with  no 
improvement  likely  in  quality  or  values,  which  may  prove 
disastrous  to  many  small  independent  exhibitors,  though 
possibly  not  contemplated  or  understood  by  the  supporters 
of  this  legislation. 

Exactly  how  the  exhibition  rights  to  motion  pictures  must 
be  priced  according  to  the  specifications  of  section  3  of  the 
bill  when  offered  to  an  exhibitor  by  the  wholesale  distributor, 
what  changes  in  the  quoted  prices  are  allowed  during  nego- 
tiations, and  just  what  changes  are  forbidden,  and  specifically 
what  arrangement  of  prices  and  percentage  terms  finally 
agreed  upon  will  be  within  the  law  are  matters  of  considerate 
doubt  that  have  never  been  made  explicit.  To  Impose  such 
imcertainties  and  risks  of  fine  and  Imprisonment  on  the  in- 
numerable transactions  of  the  motion-picture  industry  seems 
intolerable. 

The  only  other  operative  and  enforceable  section  of  the 
Neely  bill  is  section  4.  which  deals  with  blind  selling.  This 
section  would  require  that  a  full  and  accurate  description  of 
each  motion  plctuie  must  be  made  a  part  of  each  license 
agreement  for  the  exhibition  of  tlie  picture.  While  the  law 
purports  to  deal  only  with  distribution,  there  is  an  over- 
whelming opinion,  and  testimony  by  those  responsible  for  the 
production  of  motion  pictures  that  this  requirement  would 
have  far-reaching  effects  up<xi  that  complex  and  difficult 
operation.  No  one  quite  knows  what  would  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  prescribed  "accurate  synopsis  of  the  contents 
of  such  film"  and  other  descriptive  matter  specified.  The 
objections  to  this  section  by  those  who  operate  the  business 
and  are  responsible  for  its  success  are  many  and  varied. 
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It  Is  Insisted  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that  these  restric- 
tions Imposed  under  penalties  by  Federal  statutes  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  community  freedom  in  the  selection  of 
motion  pictures.  The  theory  advanced  seems  to  be  that 
such  selection  by  the  community  will  bo  made  from  the  pre- 
scribed synopsis  which  must  be  made  a  part  of  the  license 
agreement.  This  agreement  is  a  private  contract  between 
the  exhibitor  and  the  wholesale  distributor.  Just  how  the 
community  will  be  assured  access  to  the  accurate  synopsis 
and  descriptive  matter  on  which  to  base  its  selection,  either 
before  or  after  the  contract  Is  made.  Is  not  revealed  so  far. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  selecting  the  best  motion 
pictures  and  rejecting  those  that  are  not  good  entertainment. 
The  community  is  obviously  composed  of  individuals  who  are 
perfectly  free  to  select  and  reject  motion  pictures  as  they  are 
shown  according  to  their  own  tastes  and  preferences.  Com- 
mercial success  or  failure  of  every  motion  picture  rests  upon 
such  selection.  It  is  direct,  potent,  and  effective.  Most  of 
the  returns  to  the  producer  on  every  Important  motion  pic- 
ture come  from  theaters  that  pay  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
admissions  at  the  theater  as  the  license  fee  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  picture.  Is  It  intended  to  deprive  the  individual  of 
the  inherent  right  to  select  his  own  entertainment  by  this 
statute?  Who  is  It  proposed  under  the  Neely  bill  is  going 
to  select  and  reject  the  pictures  for  the  individual  In  the 
community?  How  can  the  composite  taste  and  preference 
of  the  whole  community  be  ascertained  and  expressed  on  a 
particular  picture  before  it  Is  shown? 

Or  is  the  complaint  really  that  community  taste  as  ex- 
pressed individually  at  the  box  office  of  the  theater  is  not 
high  enough,  that  enough  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
community  do  not  prefer  the  finest  types  of  pictures  that  are 
shown?  How  can  that  be  changed  by  passing  another  law? 
Is  It  not  the  responsibility  of  the  churches,  the  schools,  and 
the  community  organizations  to  educate  the  individuals  in 
the  community  in  the  appreciation  of  finer  pictures  and  the 
taste  for  better  pictures,  so  that  there  will  be  public  demand 
and  support  for  these  more  artistic  endeavors? 

No  one  quarrels  with  the  avowed  purposes  of  this  act. 
Everyone  wants  to  see  better  and  finer  motion  pictures  ex- 
hibited, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  purpose  is  widely 
endorsed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Neely  bill  that  prohibits 
the  showing  of  the  most  objectionable  motion  pictures,  or 
that  will  require  the  showing  of  the  finest  pictures.  It  is 
merely  an  uncertain  but  drastic  bill  to  regulate  wholesale 
prices  and  commercial  transactions  between  the  wholesale 
dealers  and  the  retail  dealers  in  the  motion-picture  business 
that  Is  likely  to  produce  quite  unexpected  and  devastating 
results.  It  Is  offered  as  a  legislative  patent  medicine  to  cure 
all  the  ills  of  the  motion-picture  industi-y.  but  it  contains  a 
slow  poison  as  its  active  ingredient.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  examine  the  operative  sections  of  the 
Neely  bill  carefully  before  taking  the  responsibility  of  im- 
ixjsing  it  upon  the  motion-picture  industry  as  a  Federal 
statute. 

Motion -PicruKE  Data 

(Condensed  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Bulletin  No.  S-4 

of  Mar    15.  1940 1 

Mot  ion -picture    theaters    in    the    United    States    classified    by    size 

{seating  capacity) 


Seating  capacity 


Over  3.000  soats  

2.(0>  toS.iKXi  s.>ats 

1..VI"  to  i.l»«»  jK-nts 

l.HKt  lo  \.H.V  *•!»« 

5Ul"  ti>  I.IWO  •etHS 

JOO  to  ."W) »  ats  

Leas  IhAu  JUO  aeAts 

Average  »tttluc  capMcity.  all  theaters,  GZ3  si'ats 


N'umhor  of 
thfators 


117 
374 
689 
1,&I« 
&.SO0 
7.303 
1,912 


Cumulv 
tive  lutal 


491 
I.  IHO 
2.S26 
8.328 

15.629 
17.  Ml 


Theaters  in  United  States,  by  location  {equipped  for  sound  pictures) 


Towns  with 
theaters 

Theaters 

Seating  capacity 

Population  of  town 

Num- 
b«r 

lat.ve      ^^- 
total          '^ 

rumu- 
lative 
total 

Number 
of  seats 

rapacity, 

cuniulHtive 

total 

Over  .Vn.OOO               

13 

2S 

52 

94 

270 

404 

Mi 

1,3.51 

2,!C4 

3.  ICO 

ii' 

93 

1S7 

4«3 

».'.7 

l.NW 

3,  15.3 

fl.0-/7 

0,187 

2. 251 
1,104 
7H3 
801 
1.202 
1,341 
l,fl38 
l.ttW 
3.221 
3,253 

4.  i:m 

4.U39 

6.141 

7.  4H2 

».  lOH 

ll.l)rt7 

14.  2SH 

17,541 

1,01(M)7U 
7M.  *W 
7flil.  579 

1,  aw.  :*M 
DK-i.STO 

1,  006.  .3SS 
»«1,519 

I,  ll.t.3.S7 

M4,  .vn 

.VKI.OIIO  to  a^.lKIO 

3.  437.  mi 

2liii.(«IOto  HX).l)(IO 

4.  lUI.  7.)4 

nil. UK)  to  ,V).(xio 

4.052.313 

W.{»»)  to  2IMJ«» - 

2ii.iiiiito  10.(100 

10.11)0  to  .^ilUO 

6.00^.12(1 

6, 9J\  <m 

8.  005,  07S 

.^.Iil«)  to  2..'>00 

8,  9nn.  .MM 

2.:**}u>  1. 000 

10.  079, 9M 

1,0UJ  and  less . 

10,M2,4H4 

Average    weekly   attendance    at   tlieaters   In   the    United    States 
(1939»,  85,000.000. 

Average  movie  admlselon  ciiarge.  23  cent« 
Theaters  in  operation  m  the  United  States  classified  by  oicnership 
and  management  {in  1938) 

Num»>er  of  Independent  tlieatcrs  (1.  e..  not  aflUlated  with  a 
producer  or  distributor  of  motion  pictures)  : 

3  or  less  theaters  under  1  management 10.722 

4  or  more  theaters  operated  as  a  circuit  (394  circuits)..     3  829 
Number  of  theaters  aOlllated  with  a  producer  or  distributor.     2.  300 

Number  of  theaters  operating  In   1938 16.251 

Number  of  theatrlcal-fllm  exchanges  In  the  United  States.  447 

Number  of  feature-length  pictures  released  and  distributed  in  the 

United  States  in  1939 

Major  companies: 

United  States  produced 367 

Imported  from  abroad 21 

388 

Independent  companies: 

United  States  produced 116 

Imported  from  abroad . 257 

373 

Total  features  released 761 

Number  of  people  employed  In  United  States  motion- 
picture  theaters 241,  000 

Number  of  persons  employed  at  all  film  exchanges 12.  500 

Numl)er     of     people     employed     In     United     States 

production 28.  500 

Total    number    employed 232.000 

Estimated  cost  of  production.  1939 $165,000,000 

Estimated  annual  studio  pay  roll.   1939 $129,000,000 


Amendment  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law  for  Puerto  Rico 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  BOLfVAR  PAGAN 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER   FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2,  1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  PUERTO  RICAN  CITIZENS 


Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  a  telegram  received  by 
me  today  from  all  important  business,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural associations  of  Puerto  Rico  backing  the  amendment 
to  the  wage-hour  law  as  it  refers  to  Puerto  Rico: 

San  Juan.  P  R.,  May  2,  1940. 
Hon  BoLtvAH  PacAn. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C  : 
At  meeting  of  leadmg  economic  organizations  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  urge  Imperative  need  for  remedial  legUlatlon  for  Puerto 
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Rico  on  matter  of  wa^ee-and-hours  law.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  failure  to  secure  relief  means  the  total  collapse  of 
Industries  vital  to  our  economic  Btructure  and  thousands  of  wage 
earners  dependent  tliereon.  We  look  forward  to  your  leadership 
azid  active  cooperation  in  urging  congressional  action. 

Sam  Schweitzer,  Puerto  Rico  Needlework  Association;  P.  da 
Hostos.  Chamber  of  Commerce:  J.  A.  E.  Rodriguez.  Manu- 
facturers Association;  Rafael  Rodriguez.  Federation  of 
Merchants;  J.  P.  Klein.  Fruit  Exchange;  M.  CKinz^es 
Qulnones,  Farmers  Association;  R.  Aboy  Benitez,  Ajb8o- 
clatlon  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Increase  in  Personnel  of  Executive  Departments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW  YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I       Thursday.  May  2.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THK  MAMABONECK   (N.  Y.)   TIMES 


Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Times  of  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  of  April  26, 
1940.  titled  "You're  Paying  Tliem"— a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  executive  departments  in  1933 
and  1939: 

TOtr'BE    PATTMO   THEM 

Remember  when  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  was  running  for  Presi- 
dent in  1932  and  pledged  himself  to  a  25-percent  reduction  In  the 
cost   of  Federal   CSovemment? 

Here  are  figures,  from  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, showing  the  personnel  increase  In  Government  departments 
under  President  Roosevelt: 


1 

Feb.  28, 
IWU 

Dec.  31. 

1U39 

state „ 

Treasury 

War 

4.6M 

82.266 
44.188 

9.022 
272.  .■>.■» 
4fi.h7« 
15.018 
26.132 
17.971 

5,569 

6,240 

60,216 

123,624 

Jimice 

Post  Office 

10, 074 
291   114 

Navy  

Interior „.    . 

W.024 
45  844 

Acricultur* 

Commcroe . „... . 

Labor 

S6,250 
6,750 

Has  your  business  permitted  any  such  Increases  In  staff;  that  Is, 
3?our  private  bu.slnes.';?  Por  this  Is  your  business,  too,  and  you're 
paying  for  these  pulilic  servants,  whether  you  reallae  It  or  not. 


Corporation  Directors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  RICHARD  C.  PATTERSON,  JR. 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.,  before  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration,  at  Cambridge  Mass  ,  on 
March  15,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko.  as  followi: 


I'd  like  to  begin  by  posing  this  question:  Have  corporate  directors 
abdicated?  Have  they  surrendered  their  legitimate  jwwers  over 
the  afTalrs  of  business  and.  In  so  doing,  abandoned  tbelr  respon- 
Bibillties  as  trustees  for  the  public  Interest  and  for  the  owners  ct 
business?  The  answer.  I  believe,  is  that  certainly  In  some  oases 
they  have  been  so  abdicating.  Imperceptibly,  bit  by  bit,  for  a  long 
time.  It's  true  that  most  directors  have  falthfvilly  tried  to  perform 
their  duties  as  they  understand  them,  and  that  only  a  minority 
have  been  negligent  toward  their  responslbUltles.  It's  true  that 
directors  of  great  Integrity  and  ability  have  had  an  Important  part 
In  bringing  American  business  up  to  the  high  plane  It  occupies 
today.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that,  paraUellng  the  tendency  toward 
centralization  of  executive  powers  In  government,  there  has.  In 
recent  years,  been  a  trend  toward  centrallzatloQ  of  authority  in 
the  executive  management  of  corporations.  Business  executives 
now  carry  as  much  responsibility  as  they  should — often  more. 
This,  perhaps,  is  because  the  evolution  of  corporate  business  dur- 
ing the  past  50  years  has  been  such  that  sometimes  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  directorships  have  been  obscured.  The  effect  of 
this  evolution,  though  not  the  Individual  Intention,  has  been, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  abdication  of  directorial  duty.  And  unless  that 
trend  is  reversed,  we  may  well  see  government  and  bureaucracy 
step  In  to  assume  some  of  the  powers  that  properly  belong,  under 
both  democratic  and  corporate  theory,  to  the  elected  representatives 
of  tlje  Nation's  stockholders — the  directors. 

THE  HI8TOIT    OF  OnWCTORSHXPS 

I  hold  that  the  main  trouble  with  the  system  is  not  organic.  X 
don't  t>elieve  that  any  drastic  operation  upon  it  is  necessary.  I 
think  that  if  the  trouble  is  diagnosed  btisiness  can  cure  itself  by 
measures  as  simple  as  a  change  of  diet.  Indeed.  I'm  convinced 
that  business  must  cure  Itself  of  whatever  Ls  wrong  In  corporate 
practice,  for,  if  in  default  of  that,  government  should  step  Into  • 
directorial  seat  in  private  corporations,  that  would  be  the  t>egin- 
nlng  of  the  end  of  free  enterprise  upon  which  our  institutions  are 
founded.  This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  try  to  make  a  beginning 
at  that  diagnosis  and  to  suggest  a  cure  that  is  based  not  upon  my 
own  wisdom  but  upon  the  common  denominators  of  experience  of 
hundreds  of  the  outstanding  corporation  directors  whose  examples 
In  office  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Let  me  begin  by  tracing  very 
briefly  how  the  modem  American  board  of  directors  evolved,  how 
it's  likely  to  be  made  up.  and  why. 

The  idea  of  the  corporation  is.  as  you  probably  know,  very  old, 
and  therefore  very  tested.  It  was  written  into  early  ErngUsh  civil 
law.  and  has  continued  to  operate  without  serious  chsOlenge  ever 
since.  I  shan't  review  Its  developments  in  detail.  But  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  notice  that  it  probably  never  functioned  perfectly,  and  zxK>re 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  It  had  at  least  one  outstanding 
critic.  Adam  Smith,  writing  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  In  1776.  de- 
scribed stockholders  as  people  who,  having  invested  in  a  Joint 
stock  company,  neither  did  nor  could  take  much  further  Interest 
in  Its  affairs  except  to  welcome  the  dividends  It  jwld  them.  Then 
he  went  on  to  say  of  the  directors  entrusted  with  the  stockholders* 
interests  (I  quote)  that  "being  managers  rather  of  other  people's 
money  than  their  own,  it  cannot  be  well  expected  that  they  should 
watch  over  it  with  the  same  anxious  vigilance  with  which  the  part- 
ners in  a  private  co-partnery  frequently  watch  over  their  own. 
Like  the  stewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  consider  attention 
to  small  matters  as  not  for  their  master's  honor,  and  very  easily 
give  themselves  a  dispensation  from  having  it.  Negligence  and 
profusion,  therefore,  must  always  prevail,  more  or  less.  In  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  such  a  company."  Since  Adam  Smith 
wrote  that,  corporate  practices  have  greatly  improved,  otherwise 
we  would  not  have  witnessed  so  great  a  growth  of  corporate  en- 
terprise nor  so  many  examples  of  corporate  efficiency.  There  is 
still,  to  t>e  sure,  "negligence  and  profusion,"  but  these  have  be- 
come the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  I  believe  that  during  the 
last  century  in  America  directorial  responsibility  and  attention  to 
company  business  probably  reached  its  peak  of  performance.  Since 
it  was  a  period  of  economic  growth  with  the  industrial  revolution, 
dlrectcw^  more  often  than  not  were  founders,  or  the  sons  of 
founders,  and  therefore  had  considerable  stockholdings  and  a  per- 
sonal interest  In  the  affairs  of  tiie  companies.  Outside  directors 
generally  were  drawn  from  related  kinds  of  business  and  were  weU 
equipped  to  understand  the  problems  of  the  companies  for  which 
they  were  trustees.  And  the  problems  were  certainly  sin;plcr.  In  the 
environment  of  a  less  complicated  economic  system.  People  weie 
not  eperlallsts  then,  and  a  businessman  was  simply  a  businessman, 
and  stood  or  fell  upxjn  his  record  as  such. 

TWENTIETH    CENTtTBT    CHANCIB 

Then,  after  about  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  things 
speeded  up  even  more.  Three-quarters  of  the  Nation's  business 
wealth  was  to  become  changed  to  corporate  form,  and  the  number 
of  cor|x>rations  was  headed  toward  its  1929  pieak.  There  wer« 
probably  1,000,000  directorships  to  be  filled.  Stockholdings  In  cor- 
porations came  to  be  more  and  more  widely  held,  which  meant 
that  the  owners  were  more  numerotis,  more  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  further  rennrved  from  the  management. 
The  proportion  of  stock  held  by  directors  became,  aoconUngly. 
■mailer,  and  the  holding  of  qualifying  shares  otten  developed  Into 
a  formality  rather  than  a  factor  giving  directors  a  personal  stake 
In  their  comptmles.  Meanwhile  ererycne  was  becoming  a  specialist 
at  some  kind.    Some  dentists  gave  up  pulling  teeth,  othcts  did 
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nothing  but  that.  The  old  family  doctor  was  split  Into  half  a 
dozen  part*,  ao  that  Its  now  supposed  to  take  about  six  doctors  at 
least  completely  to  service  one  human  body.  Public  relations  be- 
came the  sorcery  of  a  new  kind  of  science  reserved  to  certain 
mystical  high  priests.  Industrial  and  labor  relations,  once  a 
simple  concern  of  management  as  a  whole,  followed  as  the  province 
of  expert  practitioners.  Merchandising,  and  Its  chromium-plated 
sister,  advertuiug.  developed  Into  the  rarest  and  most  intricate 
art  of  all. 

THS  MODCXN   DIKECTOKATK 

How  was  all  th!s  reflected  In  the  composition  of  boards  of  direc- 
tors' For  one  thing,  specialization  set  in  In  many  c«<8?8.  E.\perts 
on  this  or  that  were  elected  to  office  for  the  benefit  of  their  special 
knowledge  Cheek  by  Jowl  with  the  experts  set  men  with  names 
with  a  capital  N — men  whose  presence  was  regarded  as  valuable 
solely  becau.se  they  were  known  as  big  shots  rather  than  because 
they  were  exjjected  to  work.  And  these  "honorary  directors"  were 
often  willing  to  serve  without  any  substantial  pay.  both  for  the 
slightly  empty  honor  of  belonging  to  as  nianv  boards  as  possible. 
and  becaiise.  in  a  world  of  increasing  complexity,  they  thought  it 
might  do  them  some  good  in  their  own  interests  to  have  a  finger 
In  as  many  pies  as  possible.  As  for  the  descendants  of  some  of  the 
founding  fathers  back  In  the  nineteenth  century,  some  of  them, 
their  blood  thinned,  stayed  with  the  family  business  as  playboy 
directors  who  didnt  need  or  care  to  bother  their  pretty  heads 
about  the  intricacies  of  corporate  management.  And  along  with 
this  medley  of  directors,  the  executive  management  of  corpora- 
tions, the  salaried  presidents  and  often  a  number  of  vice  presidents 
and  other  working  officials,  also  .sat  on  the  boards.  Thus  was  built 
up  a  practice  whereby  in  some  boards  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  might  be  almost  anything  but  actual  represenUtlves  of 
the  ownership  A  director  might  or  might  not  need  adequate  com- 
pensation for  his  services;  might  or  might  not  receive  it  regardless 
of  need  or  of  services  actually  rendered. 

In  a  great  many  Instances  the  management,  often  represented  by 
an  ambitious  and  able  president,  took  over  the  functions  of  owner- 
ship and  of  the  directorate,  running  the  business  brilliantly,  ex- 
panding It.  making  money,  paying  dividends.  Some  managements 
came  to  expect,  and  to  receive,  little  from  the  boards  except  the 
expert  counsel  of  specialist  members.  Just  as  though  they  were  on 
the  pay  roll  instead  of  on  the  board.  At  any  rate,  more  and  more 
of  the  large  questions  of  policy  were  resolved  by  the  management  of 
many  corporations  and  passed  upon  by  the  boards  in  a  purely  per- 
functory way  because  not  all  the  directors  had  the  Inclination  or 
could  afford  the  rime  to  study  them  in  detail.  One  solution  chosen 
by  certain  companies  was  the  elimination  of  outside  directors  alto- 
gether and  the  constitution  of  an  entire  board  of  working  executives. 
Standard  Oil  provides  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this.  But  this  is 
far  from  Ideal  as  a  general  practice.  It  cuts  out  the  opportunity  for 
outside  advice  and  a  fresh  viewpoint  And  it  means,  substantially. 
that  the  management  is  merely  reporting  back  to  Itself  Instead  of 
to  trustees  for  the  owners  and  for  the  public  Interests. 

Dndoubtedly  the  whole  corporate  system  worked  efficiently  In 
most  cases.  No  matter  how  valuable  Individual  directors  were  to 
consult  on  special  problems,  the  less  they  had  collectively  to  say  on 
the  broader  Issues,  the  less  conflict  was  there  with  able  executive 
management  Some  of  the  most  efficient  and  admirable  corpora- 
tions we  have  today  are  shining  examples  of  the  unshackled  genius 
of  th?lr  executive  heads.  But  so  was  Philip  Musica.  alias  P.  Donald 
Coster,  an  extraordinarily  efficient  and  successful  pre.sident  for 
McKesson  &  Bobbins — up  to  a  point.  Let  me  quote  from  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Douglas.  In  a  speech  he  made  last  year  while  he  was 
still  Chairman  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Conimisslon:  "What  we 
frequently  have  today  Is  a  large  majority  of  directors  who  are  domi- 
nated by  a  few  management  men.  or  men  representing  special  inter- 
est. These  directors  have  abdicated  Its  not  enough  to  describe 
them  as  directors  who  do  not  direct.  Too  often  they  do  not  even 
Influence.  •  •  •  They  ratify  decisions  they  have  not  reached. 
based  on  arguments  and  evidence  which  they  cannot  ap- 
praise. •  •  •  The  average  modern  director  does  not  direct  the 
course  of  the  corporation  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  a  conductor 
directs  the  course  of  his  trolly  car.  Both  of  them  gc  along  with  the 
vehicle,  and  one  of  them  Is  often  present  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
nde." 

TOT  CRASH — AMD    STOCKHOLOEX   SXHTS 

All  this  time,  up  to  the  great  depression,  stockholders  were,  on 
the  whole,  uncritical,  so  long  as  they  received  their  dividends.  As 
for  the  election  of  new  directors,  they  were  content  to  vote  into 
office  the  men  selected  by  the  president  without  much  question. 
If  their  board  of  directors  had  a  lot  of  good  names  on  it.  so  much 
the  better.  If  they  didnt  like  something  about  the  board,  all  they 
had  to  do  waa  to  sell  that  particular  stock  and  buy  another,  rather 
than  make  any  effective  protest  or  send  in  disapproving  proxies  It 
was  as  simple  as  that.  But  after  the  crash  came,  all  this  changed  a 
pood  deal.  Stockholders  were  reminded  that  directors  are  personally 
and  individually  liable,  under  a  number  of  laws,  to  suit  on  various 
grounds.  And  the  number  of  stockholder  suits  that  followed,  many 
of  them  against  absolutely  blameless  and  prudent  Indlvliluals, 
changed  many  a  directorship  from  an  asset  Into  a  grave  liability 
Those  liabilities  are  at  their  greatest  at  this  moment  due  to  such 
recent  laws  as  the  Secxulties  Exchange  Act  of  1933  and  the  Public 
UtUltiea  Act  of  1935.  So  grave  a  deterrent  has  this  threat  become 
that  many  m«n  of  directorial  timber  are  shy  of  becoming  directors 


unless  the  company  has  taken  measures  to  indemnify  thorn  against 
the  costs  of  defending  groundless  stockholder  suits. 

THI   REStn-TINC    CONFTSION 

I  hope  that  In  this  quick  thumbnail  review  I've  not  made  too 
dark  a  picture  of  the  performance  of  United  States  directorates  up 
to  now,  or  of  the  consequences.  That  would  be  most  unfair  to 
thousands  of  wise  and  capable  men  under  whose  guidance  United 
States  corporate  business  has  functioned  extraordinarily  well  during 
years  of  dire  adversity  as  well  as  dur;ng  the  good  times.  What  I 
want  to  Impress  upon  you,  gentlemen.  Is  that  the  march  of  events 
ha^  been  so  swift  and  so  complicated  that  It  has  created  in  niany 
minds  a  state  of  profound  confusion  as  to  what  directors  are  for. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  them,  psi  forming  all  kinds  of  general  or  specific 
functions,  or  no  function  at  all.  We  pay  some  a  lot.  some  a  little. 
seme  nothli'g  at  all.  According  to  a  recent  study  by  the  National 
Indu-^trlal  Conference  Board,  the  average  pay  for  all  outside  direc- 
tors who  receive  any  remuneration  is  something  like  $285  a  year. 
Such  a  nominal  rate  of  pay  provides  a  busy  nian  with  an  excellent 
excuse  for  rendering  only  nominal  sorvlces,  especially  if.  in  the  con- 
fusion, he  has  lost  sight  of  what  the  original  and  basic  functions 
of  a  director  are  supposed  to  be.  So  It's  to  the  credit  of  United 
States  directors  that  the  conference  board  study  shows  that  actually 
as  many  as  42  percent  of  the  directors  of  manufacturing  companies, 
and  26  percent  of  those  of  nonmanufacturlng  companies,  had  per- 
fect attendance  records  at  board  meetings  in  1938.  If  these  mea 
function  as  directors  (and  I  am  sure  many  of  them  do)  their  re- 
muneration Is  ridiculously  inadequate. 

TOWARD      A      SOLtmON 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  this?  What  are  the  things 
that  must  be  accomplished  by  the  cure  to  be  found?  In  the 
first  place,  obviously,  good  men  should  be  picked  for  directorates. 
Then  they  must  be  persuaded  to  accept  election  despite  the 
liabilities  of  the  office.  Then  they  must  be  Induced,  no  matter 
how  busy  they  are,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  their  boards.  Their 
duties  as  members  of  the  board  must  be  clearly  defined  so  that 
they  may  know  exactly  what  Is  expected  of  them.  The  definition 
of  those  duties  must  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  mean  that 
the  directors  actually  do  direct.  And  the  stockholding  public 
must  be  made  aware  of  these  also,  so  that  they  will  understand 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  electing  directors  and  be  able  to 
Judge  their  performance.  That  sounds  like  a  large  order,  but 
It  must  be  done,  and  done  by  business,  and  done  soon.  If  the 
danger  of  having  the  Government  try  it  is  to  be  avoided.  For 
the  least  that  Government  might  do  Is  to  prescrlt>e  that  "public 
directors"  be  appointed  by  the  Government  to  the  boards  of  all 
corporations.  That  would  amount  to  bringing  a  Trojan  horse  of 
bureaucracy  into  the  walls  of  private  business.  It  might  easily 
end  in  reducing  all   capitalism   to  a  state  of   political   vassalage. 

CHOOSING     DniECTORS 

As  for  choosing  directors — which  Is  the  first  matter  of  concern 
in  finding  a  solution — let  us  agree  at  once  that  each  must  have, 
as  prime  requisites,  the  qualities  of  Integrity,  ability,  courage. 
and  Judgment,  and  the  capacity  to  work  in  cooperation  with 
others.  But  beyond  this  axiom,  the  last  thing  In  the  world  that 
could  be  reduced  to  a  formula  Is  the  classes  of  directors  a  com- 
pany should  have  on  Its  board.  It's  useful,  however,  to  take  a 
look  at  the  categories  Into  which  directors  on  modern  boards 
may  fall. 

( 1 )  There  are  the  Inside  directors  chosen  from  among  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  company.  The  president  Is  almost  always  one 
of  them.  In  some  cases  the  entire  board  consists  of  inside  mem- 
bers, but  on  the  average  board  inside  memt>ers  are  half  or  less 
of  the  total. 

(2)  Outside  directors  who  are  on  the  board  by  reason  of  their 
large  holdings  of  stock  or  as  representatives  of  large  Interests  In 
the  company  The  presence  of  such  directors  is  often  useful  and 
desirable,  since  it  gives  effect  to  the  principle  of  owner-representa- 
tion. Only  when  one  or  two  such  memt>ers  dominate  a  board  is 
there  a  danger  that  the  public  Interest  will  not  be  served 

(3)  Outside  directors  cho^^en  for  their  broad  business  qualifica- 
tions and  ability  They  are  generally  men  active  in  other  busi- 
nesses and  are  known  for  their  knowledge  of  finance  and  public 
relations,  of  governmental  and  world  affairs,  and  for  their  wide 
contacts  among  business  leaders  and  officialdom  This  class  of 
director  can  be  of  Inestimable  value  to  any  corporation.  Whether 
he  actually  is  or  not  depends  upon  the  time  and  attention  he 
can  give  to  his  duties.  And  this  in  turn  depends  upon  the  prior 
requirements  of  his  own  business  affairs,  and  the  number  of 
other  boards  on  which  he  .^Its 

(4)  Working  directors  who  make  a  full-time  profession  of  serv- 
ing on  boards  of  more  than  one  company.  To  be  of  maximum 
use  such  working  directors  must  be  men  of  the  highest  caliber 
and  ability      Of  them  I  shall  .speak  more  in  a  minute. 

(5)  Outside  directors  who  are  se'.ected  for  their  special  knowl- 
edge of  some  technical  field  affecting  the  btislness— public  or  labor 
relations,  legal  matters,  merchandising,  patents.  These  men  pre- 
sent a  problem  on  which  opinions  widely  differ,  to  which  I  shall 
refer   presently 

1 6)  And  the  last  class  Includes  all  the  directors  who  ride  along 
on  the  board  as  "supers" — the  wlnclcw-drcsslng  men  there  only  for 
the  value  of  their  namrs;  th?  Uioctlve  "honorary"  directors  whose 
services  are  practically  nil;  the  playboy,  the  dilettante,  the  stu!Ted 
shirt,  and  the  man  who  belongs  to  so  many  boards  that  he  could 
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not  possibly  discharge  his  reqxmaltaflitleB  to  a  qnarter  of  them. 
These  men  mu«t  be  retired  from  ttae  boards  of  American  business. 
because  so  long  as  there  is  one  member  on  a  board  who  neither 
receives  nor  expects  reEponslblUty,  all  members  may  be  Infected, 
a*  by  contagion,  with  the  germ  of  irresponsibility. 

Now,  forgetting  the  useless  directors  and  considering  only  the 
other  five  classifications  that  serve  a  valuable  purpose,  it  becomes 
apparent  why  the  conftislon  has  grown  up.  since  the  days  when 
all  directors  alike  were  directoru  pure  and  simple,  as  to  what  the 
real  functions  of  a  director  comprise.  Tbere  are  now  many  kinds 
of  directors  and  of  functions.  In  my  own  opinion  the  fifth  class 
of  directors  I  mentioned,  the  men  who  sit  on  a  board  by  virtue  of 
special  technical  knowledge,  have  provided  one  of  the  sources  of 
confusion.  If  they  serve  as  directors  their  responsibility  should  not 
be  Ilm,ited  to  matters  concerning  their  own  special  fields  of  knowl- 
edge and  they  shotild  be  paid  as  directors,  not  as  experts.  Other- 
wise their  presence  on  the  board  would  violate  the  basic  principle 
that  all  directors  are  equally  liable  for  all  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company.  But  generally  I  bellev«  It  would  be  better  for  such 
experts  to  be  retalntd  as  consultants  and  advisers  to  the  board, 
and  to  be  pali  accordingly. 

How  many  of  each  of  the  other  kinds  of  directors — Inside  di- 
rectors, outside  directors,  and  "working"  directors — should  be 
placed  on  the  board  of  any  given  company  is  not  for  me  or  any- 
one else  to  say.  It  depends  entirely  upon  what  business  the 
company  is  In.  what  problems  are  Ukely  to  confront  the  man- 
agement. But  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  inside  salaried 
executive  ssrvlng  on  the  board,  all  should  be  paid  for  their  serv- 
ices, whether  they  are  wealthy  or  not.  If  they  are  to  be  expected 
to  give  their  best  efforts.  And  all.  being  fairly  paid,  ishould  under- 
take clearly  defined  responsibilities  of  such  a  nattire  as  those  X 
shall  presently  suggest. 

I  might  mention  parenthetically  here  that  bank  directorates 
usually  stand  high  In  public  esteem  because  they  contain  few 
deadwood  members,  they  take  their  Job  seriously,  and  they  are 
so  composed  of  various  kinds  of  men  as  to  contribute  special 
and  diverse  values  to  their  corporations.  Also  they  provide  a 
model  example  of  division  of  labor  within  the  board  by  director 
action  In  small  compact  committees,  each  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  applying  Institutional  policy  to  given  fields  of  activ- 
ity, but  all  collectively  bearing  the  responsibility  for  the  total 
results. 

Once  a  new  director  has  been  designated  for  election,  the 
stockholders  entitled  to  Tote  for  or  against  him  should  be 
Informed  not  only  of  his  nanae  but  the  main  facts  of  his 
biography  and  business  connections.  This  may  be  looking  for 
trouble.  But  the  trouble  of  informing  the  stockholders  on  the 
subject  of  their  vote  Ls  at  least  preserving  more  than  a  semblance 
of  the  democratic  process  which  underlies  the  whole  theory  of 
stockholder   representation. 

rNDCMNincATioiT  or  msBCToas 

Upon  accepting  office  a  director  assumes,  of  course,  not  only 
moral  responsibilities  but  legal  liabilities.  The  OoTemment  is 
doing  more  and  more  to  Impose  penalties  upon  directors  who  fall 
to  act  according  to  high  standards  fixed  by  law.  But  the  Imposi- 
tion by  law  of  heavy  penalties  upon  directors  for  technical  viola- 
tions Is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Responsible,  able  men  have 
declined  positions  as  directors  which  they  were  well  qualified  to 
fill.  They  have  done  so  because  of  doubt  as  to  the  policy  erf  law- 
enforcement  agencies  and  of  the  ease  with  which  strike  suits  are 
brought  against  whole  boards  by  minority  stockholders. 

These  suits  are  for  the  most  part  solely  in  the  hope  of  securing 
settlements  unjustified  except  for  nuisance  value.  They  are  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance,  wasters  of  vast  quantities  of  time, 
and  not  Infrequently  ln?oIve  costly  preparation  of  adequate 
defense.  Also  every  suit,  however  slender  the  grounds,  holds  the 
threat  of  liability.  A  solution  of  the  problem  of  protecting  decent, 
conscientious  directors  against  txnjustlfled  harassment  without 
shielding  the  lazy  or  unscrupulous  director  against  accountability 
to  genuinely  aggrieved  stockholders,  or  public  prosecution,  pre- 
sents many  difficulties.  The  problem  should  challenge  more  at- 
tention than  It  has  received  from  tbe  bar  associations.  In  cer- 
tain communities  a  few  easily  identifiable  attorneys  app>ear  to  be 
retained  with  surprising  frequency  in  tbe  more  odorous  of  these 
litigations. 

UnUl  a  solution  to  this  problem  is  found,  it  will  stand  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  willingness  of  many  prudent  men  to  become 
members  of  boards.  A  partial  wbhstion  offered,  which  the  con- 
ference board  reports  has  the  approval  of  76  percent  of  business 
opinion.  Is  the  Indemnification  of  directors  for  the  expense  of  de- 
fending groundless  suits.  (Such  tndemnlfication,  of  course,  should 
not  operate  where  the  suits  are  miooeasfxil.)  Only  a  few  corpora- 
tions have  so  far  taken  tbe  step  of  giving  their  directors  such 
Indemnity.  .Tust  this  week  President  Iiewls  Brown  of  Johns- 
llansvllle  announced  not  only  tbe  policy  of  Indemnifying  Its  di- 
rectors but  of  paying  them  salaries  of  $5,000  a  year.  I  think 
these  are  steps  In  the  right  dlreetkm  toward  a  new  era  for  active 
directors. 

It's  really  up  to  business  itself  to  find  men  who  can  and  will 
direct  the  affairs  of  business.  And  tbe  IneentlTS  Is  not  measured 
alone  In  dollars  and  cents,  or  In  eonformlty  to  gOTernment  de- 
mands for  boards  that  are  responsible:  It  is,  baslcallv,  the  In- 
eentlve  at  strengthening  the  whoto  ionerteaa  system  at  eoonomj. 


AK     KNOLISH     XXAMPLX 

A  few  moments  ago  I  referred  to  a  class  of  directors  known  as 
the  working  director,  wbo  makes  a  profession  of  serving  on 
boards  for  a  salary.  In  this  country  the  Idea  has  not  found  very 
wide  acceptance.  Some  believe  that  the  professional,  paid  di- 
rector would  cause  friction  between  the  board  and  the  manage- 
ment, and  that  the  election  of  salaried  executive  officers  to  the 
board  would  serve  the  same  purpose.  Others  declare  this  working 
director  would  be  an  added  and  duplicating  exp>enEe.  and  might 
serve  as  a  dumping  ground  for  Impecunious  friends  and  relatives. 
Tliere  is,  however,  In  KngUah  procedure  Important  precedent  for 
having  professional  directors  who  give  all  of  their  time  to  di- 
rectorial duties  for  one  or  a  few  companies.  English  directors 
are  paid  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  a  year.  And  although  there  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  British  business  press  plenty  of  criticism 
of  the  ornamental  guinea  pigs — ^whlch  is  the  English  equivalent 
of  what  we  mean  by  stuffed  shirts  serving  no  useful  purpose — 
Ambassador  Kermedy  has  said: 

"Du-ectors  are  expected  to  take  and  actually  do  take  an  active 
part  in  supervising  corporate  affairs.  The  result  is  on  the  whole 
that  the  British  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  directorate  reaponsl- 
blilty  than  obtains  in  this  country.  Moreover,  usually  the  mem- 
bership on  a  board  Is  small,  with  the  resiilt  that  It  is  seldom 
foiind  that  directors  serve  on  more  than  a  few  boards.  The  Eng- 
lish, with  a  sense  of  reality,  compensate  their  directors  for  the 
time  and  effort  they  are  required  to  devote,  and  do  actually  devote. 
to  an  enterprise.  In  line  with  the  duties  they  assume,  their  com- 
pensation  Is  fairly  substantial." 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  although  there  are  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  case,  American  business  should  study  the  pooslbilitics 
of  employing  more  paid  working  directors  who  can  contribute  to 
their  boards  better  Judgment  resulting  from  experience  on  a  num- 
ber of  boards. 

CBzzD  roa  dibectoss 
Whether  a  director  Is  a  company  executive,  spokesman  for  large 
stockholders,  captain  of  industry  and  finance,  specialist  or  profes- 
sional director,  there  are  certain  stondaids  by  which  he  should 
test  his  own  performance.  These  standards  are  capable  of  specific 
definition.  Their  definition  cannot  be  drawn  from  any  one  indi- 
vidual's experience.  But  it  can  be  based  upon  well-considered 
Judicial  opinions  and  upon  the  examples  of  the  best  of  our  busi- 
ness leaders.  These  men.  who  have  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  their 
public  trust  who  have  directed  much  of  American  business  to  Its 
present  high  plane  of  development,  have  sought  to  maintain  stand- 
ards, the  deflxiitlon  of  which  may  well  be  accepted  by  stockholders 
and  directors  alike  as  a  creed  for  every  director: 

1.  Before  he  becomes  a  director,  he  makes  sure  that  he  can 
exercise  his  own  Independent  Judgment  without  conflicting 
loyalties. 

2.  He  accepts  a  directorship  only  where  his  time  and  other  com- 
mitments pCTmlt  him  in  fact  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 

8.  He  resolves  to  discharge  his  obligations  conscientiously  under 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  bylaws  of  the  company. 

4.  He  Is  entitled  to  be  fairly  paid  for  his  services. 

fi.  He  familiarizes  himself  with  the  company's  history,  organiza- 
tion, set-up,  products,  and  services,  its  markets,  its  place  In 
Industry,  Its  properties,  and  its  relations  with  government,  public, 
and  Investors;  and  in  deciding  policy,  he  weighs  the  long-term 
economic  and  social  trends  and  how  they  may  affect  the  com- 
pany's future. 

6.  He  comprehends  the  object  and  effect  of  contracts  on  which 
the  board's  approval  is  necessary  or  proper;  he  sufficiently  under- 
stands the  need  and  uses  of  security  Issues,  loans,  investments, 
capital  expenditures,  and  sale  of  corporate  assets  to  form  a  Judg- 
ment respecting  such  matters. 

7.  He  attends  meetings  promptly  and  regularly,  and  examines 
the  minutes  for  accuracy  and  information. 

8.  Without  interference  In  management  detail,  he  examines  the 
Character  and  ability  of  Its  keymen,  the  fairness  of  their  com- 
pensation, and  the  reliability  of  the  auditing  agency  which  should 
be  directly  answerable  to  the  board. 

9.  He  Is  mindful  of  his  trusteeship  for  stockholders,  creditors,  and 
employees,  seeking  a  just  treatment  of  the  claims  of  each;  and 
he  Insists  that  company  reports  go  to  those  entitled  to  be  informed 
concerning   company   operations,   finances,   and   management. 

10.  He  does  not  profit — himself,  bis  friend,  his  family — by  reason 
of  confidential  Information  gained  by  him  as  a  director;  nor  does 
be  allow  blood  or  friendship  to  dilute  his  Judgment  of  what  is  best 
for  the  company. 

For  the  conscientious  directors  who  already  govern  themselves 
according  to  porsonal  unwritten  creeds  such  as  this  one,  there  Is 
no  need  in  publishing  these  findings.  For  the  lacy  and  negligent 
director  there  can  be  no  creed  or  cure  but  replacement.  Under 
the  laws  and  traditions  of  desnocracy  and  free  enterprise  that  go 
back  to  Bizabethan  times,  the  final  and  highest  authority  over 
eorporate  business  rests  with  the  directors  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders. It  is  up  to  us,  if  our  institutions  are  to  live,  to  keep  It 
there.  And  the  best  way  to  keep  it  there  is  not  by  legislation  or 
Ooveriunent  Intervention,  but  by  having  clearly  before  tis  the 
Importance  of  holding  corporate  directorates  at  a  high  level  of 
performance,  both  by  making  tliem  attractive  to  able  men.  and  by 
leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  their  stewardship.  This  creed 
Is  offered  «i  »  oo&trlbutlaD  toward  that  end. 
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Personnel  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Since 
the  First  Cong^ress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1940 


COMPILATION  BY  THE  ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  a  very  interesting  compila- 
tion of  facts  about  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  personnel 
since  the  First  Congress.  This  compilation  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  assistant  librarian  of  the  House,  and 
contains  historical  facts  which  I  know  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House : 

CONCBZSS  or  THE   UNITED   STATES, 

House  or  RKPaisENTATrvrs. 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  27,  1940. 
Hon.  RossBT  L.  Douchton,  M.  C. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
DZAM  Mm.  Douchton.  The  attached  lists  are  compilations  of  vari- 
ous interesting  facts  about  the  Ways  and  M:ans  personnel  since  the 
First  Congress. 

You  may  b«  Interested  to  note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
la-year  term  of  Serene  Payne,  of  New  York,  you  have  served  longer 
as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  than  any  Repre- 
sentative 8lnc«  the  First  Congress  In  1789. 

Also  attached  are  lls's  of  all  Members  who  have  served  on  the 
committer  since  it*  creation,  the  Memt^ers  being  segregated  Into 
their  respective  S  a:es.  You  will  notice  that  you  are  the  fourteenth 
member  to  irrve  from  North  Carolina.  In  passing  It  is  Interesting 
that  Mr.  Tksaowat  needs  serve  but  one  more  term  on  the  committee 
to  tie  the  longest  consecutive  term  of  any  man  since  the  committee 
was  establ.s^.ed 

These  lists  are  submitted  to  3rou  with  the  understanding  that  you 
desired  to  Insert  them  into  the  CoNcaEssioNAL  Record  for  'he  infor- 
mation of  oth?r  mi»mlx*r8  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conomitte©. 
Very  respectftilly  yovirs, 

Brtce  N.  Harlow. 
Assistant  Librarian,  House  of  Representatives. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  chairmen.  First  to  the  Seventy-sixth 

Congress 


Years 

CoD.TMSOS 

Chairman 

s' umber  of 
MemtxTS 

IT*     . 

First  ...  .          

Tlioma:*  Kitzsirnon^,    Penn- 
syivani;*. 

17!M-g« 

Fourth  and  Fifth 

William   L.   Smith,   South 
("arnlina. 

14.7. 9.19 

i:w-iaoi    . 

Slith 

R -bpft    (i.    Harper,    South 
Carolina. 

1801-06 

.«««vrnth     to     Ninth     (1st 
9e».). 

Ninth  (2<1  sess.) 

Tenth       

John  Kandolph,  Virginia    . . 

1WVM17 

wur-tw  .... 

Joseph  Clay,  Pennsvlvania 
0.  W.  Campbell,  Tennwsee 

i»tu»-n   .... 

Flrvrnth     

John  W.  Rppes.  Virginia 

lSU-13   ... 

Twelfth  (tst  «M.) 

Esekiel    Bacun,    Massaohu- 
•etts. 

1SI3-13  ... 

Twelfth  (>!*».) 

LanKdon     Cheves,     South 
Carolina. 

t«l3-I5    . 

Thlrt«vnth  

John  W    Kppes.  VirslnU 
William     Lv>wnde9,     South 

Utl5-JS 

K'Mirtwuth    lo    Fiit©>'Dth 

(t»«  »»-o.i. 

Carolina. 

WI»-» 

Ftfiwnth    (M    9MB.)    to 
F.iffht«rDth. 

Saniiiel  Smith,  Maryland 

U»-27 

Ktchieenlh     and     Nioe- 
t«vnih. 

Louis  McLaoe.  Delaware  . . 

w» 

Twentwth  (1st  SMS.) 

John     Randolph,    Virginia, 
excused. 

ll»27-»   .. 

*>  

Alexander  Smyth,  Vinrlnla 

UCtHO 

Twentieth   CM  smb.)   to 

UeofKe     Mc  Duffle,     South 

Twenty-seoond         (2A 

Carolina. 

lS33-3> 

Tmeaty-tecoad  Oil  aem.). 

Julian    C.    Verplank.    New 
York. 

K53-35 

Twpnty-thlrd     

James  K.  Polk,  Tennessee  . 
C.    C.    Cambrelint,    New 

1M3A-30   .. 

Twenty-fourth    and 

Twrnty-IHito. 

York. 

1IQ»-41 

Twontv-siith 

John  W.  Jones.  VlrKlnla    .. 
Millard      FiUmoris,      New 

lM\-a 

TwvQiy-seventh 

York. 

lMS-47 

Twenty-eichth     and 

James   J.    McKay.   North 

Twentv-nimh. 

Carolina. 

l«47-«»   .... 

Thirtieth        

Samnel  F.  Vinton.  Ohio    .. 
ThnniAs  H.  Bayly.  Virfinia. 

IMO-M 

Thirly-ftrst    

M&l-U 

Thiriy-swcwnd  and  Thirty- 
Uurd. 

Oe-Tife    S.    Uouston.    Ala- 

Wttjft and 

Means  Committee  chairmen.  1st  to  the  76th  Congre'^s — 

Continued 

Years 

Congresses 

Chairman 

Numhorof 
.Menilnrs 

18M-S7 

Thirty  fourth 

Lewis  D.  Campbell.  Ohio  .. 

1S57-58  .... 

Thirty  fifth  (1st  sess.) 

J.   Olanry  Jones,   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

IR-W-.W 

Thirty  fifth  (2d  scss.) 

John  .S.  Phelps.  Missouri  ... 

IR-MMil 

Thirtv-^ixth              

John  Shfrman.  Ohio       

1861-65 

Thirty-seventh      and 

Thiuldeus    Stevens,    Penn- 

Thirty-4>ii?hlh. 

sylvania 

l%5-«7 

Thirty-ninth            

Justin  S.  Morrill.  Vermont   . 
Hol>ertC.Sch.enck.Ohin    ... 

1867-71 

Fortieth  and  Fnrty-flrst    . 

1871-75 

Forty-sj-ond   and  Forty- 

Henry  L.  Dawes,  Massachu- 

U 

thirn. 

setts. 

1875-77 

Forty-fcurth    

William  R.  Morrison,  Ilii- 

11 

1«7-«1 

F>rty-flfth     and     Fcrty- 

siuh. 
Forty-seventh 

Fernando  Wood,  New  York 

IS 

lS8I-«   . 

William  D.  KeKey.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

IS 

1S83-S7    - 

Forty-eiRhth   and   Forty- 

William   R.   Morrison,  Hli- 

u 

ninth. 

nois. 

1  >*:-«>.. 

Fiftieth     

R<ieergMilL«,  Texas   

William  .McKitiley.  Jr..  Ohio. 

u 

1V»9-<)1 

Fifty-first     

IS 

ix^il  93       . 

Fifty -sectind 

Willum  M.  Springer.  Illi- 

11 

1S98-95 

Fifty-third 

nois. 
William    I..    Wibon,    West 
VifRinia. 

17 

l^tfi-W 

Fifty-fourth    and    Fifty- 
fifth. 

Ni'Ison  Dingley.  Maine 

17 

IH9&-I9n,.. 

Fifty-sixth  to  Sixty-f^rst    . 

Sen^no  Pavne,  New  York   . 

17. 18. 19 

1011-15 

Sixty-fetond    and    Sixty- 
third. 

O.-'car  Cndcrwood,  Alabama 

21 

1815-19      . 

Si\tv-fmirth     and    Sixty- 

Claiide  Kitchin.  North  Car- 

2S 

fifth. 

'  Ima. 

1919-23    .. 

SLxty-sixth     and     Si\ty- 

Joseph  W.  For<lney,  Michi- 

a 

jev.-nth 

ean. 

19r^27 

Sixty  .'ighth    and    Sixty- 

ninti.. 

Wiliam  R.  r,re«'a,  Iowa   .. 

v^.-x 

1927  31 

.'Seventieth   and  Seventy- 

flr:t. 
.^evonty-second 

Willis  C.  Hawley,  Orison 

2S 

1931-33   .. 

James   W.   Collier,   Mi«is- 
sippL 

m 

10.13-40    .... 

Seventy-third  to  Seventy- 

Robert  L.  Dou«hton.  North 

» 

sixth. 

Carolina. 

Members  serving  seven  or  more  terms  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee from  the  First  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 


Members 

Conp«s«s 

Term 

State 

Fereno  E.  Payna   

.\l!en  T   Trea-lway 

SI-«3 

65-7»5 

41-50 
62-^;  «8-73 

<S-7i 
82-M;  (B-71 

«-71 

64-72 

(»-74 

60-^7 

B3-70 

8.V72 

(»-79 

40-.M 

il-.W 

.W-(W 

57-«2;84 

00-«2;»4-fl7 

«»-««;<«- 70 

W-70 

»-n 

06-72 

13 

12 
10 
10 
!0 
9 

2 
; 

t 

8 
8 

New  York. 
M:i."5sarhu.setts. 

William  I)    Kelley     

Pennsylvania 

He;:ry  T.  R;iiiey    

Illinois. 

Janios  W.  Coiiier 

Crieil  Hull       „ 

Joim  N'   Onrner 

Mississippi. 

TennaKsee. 

Texan 

Charles  R    Crisp 

Isaat-  Hacharath  

(Jeoreia. 
New  Jer-ey. 

New  Vork 

Frank  CrovFt her 

Joseph  W    Fordney 

William  R.  (Jreen'.   

MichiKau. 
Iowa 

Willis  r.  Hawlev 

OrofT.-tn 

Robert  L.  I )oiieriton.. 

8       Vorth  r»rnlintt. 

Benton  MtMilLnn     

7 
7 

7 
7 
7 

i 

I 

Chvles  H   (Jros\fnor '. 

Ohio. 

Samuel  W    McCslL 

EheneserJ    Mill       

Nlcholiu  Lonzworth 

C.r   Dickin-son       

William  0.  Oidfield  

CoiUMTttCUt. 

Ohio. 
M  Issotiri. 
\rkansa9 

Charles  B   Tim Iwr lake 

Llndley  H.  Hadley „ 

Colorado. 
Washington. 

Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from  the  First  to 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congresses 

Alabama   (entered  Union   1810)  :  Congress 

John    McKinley .  23 

D*vld  Hubbard 1IIII_1III         26 

Dixon  H.  Le^ls . I.."""  27-28 

George  S    Houston 29-30.33-33 

Jaxnea  P    Dowdell _  35 

Hilary  A.  Herbert "-IIZIIIIIIII  43 

Joseph  Wheeler l..ll~l'.y.l  53  55 

Oscar  W.  Underwood- __. II""""I  59-63 

Arkanaas  (entered  Union  1838)  : 

James  K.  Jonea _  43 

Clifton   R.   Breckinridge IIIII  11       IZH         49-51   53 

WlUlam  A.  Oldfleld 64' 70 

HeartalU  Ragon IIIIII  70-73 

Charles  A.  P^^ller irir„I"""I  73-75 

California  (entered  Union  1850): 

Joaeph  McKenna 51 

Victor  H.  lletcalf II— "IIIIIIIIIII""   57-58 

James  Carson  Needhatn I 3_  58-62 

William  K.   Evans ""  73 

Prank  H.  Buck "l"  74 

Bertrand   W.   Gearhart 2~_'/_  7a 


Memben  0/  the   Ways  and  Meams  Committee  from   the  First   to 
the  Seventy-sixtfi  Congressea— Contlntied 

Ootorado  (entered  Union  1876): 

Robert  W.  Boynge 60 

Charles  B.  Tlmberlake 66-72 

OBnnectlcut  (entered  Union  1788). 

Jeremiah   Wadsworth 1 

James  Hlllhouse 4 

Nathaniel    Smith 4-5 

Jcshua    Colt 5 

Roger   Grlswold 6-« 

John    Davenport 8 

Jonathan  O.  Moseley : 8;  14;  16 

Benjamin  Tallmadge 10-11 

Timothy  Pitkin 12-13;   15 

Ralph  I.  IngersoU ,21-33;  24 

Samuel  D.  Hubbard 30 

James  Phelps 45-46 

Charles  A.  Russell 64-67 

irbenezer  J.  Hill 67-62,64 

John    Q.    TllBon 66-68 

Delaware  (entered  Union  1787) : 

John  Vlnlng 1 

John  Patten 4 

James  A.  Bayard 6,7 

Caesar  A.  Rodney 8 

Louis  Mcliane 16-19 

Georgia  (entered  Union  1788)  : 

James  Jackson 1 

Abraham  Baldwin .      4-6 

Benjamin  Taliaferro 6 

John    Milledge 7 

David  Meriwether 6-9 

William  W.  Bibb 12-13 

Joel  Abbott-. 15 

Joel  Crawford 15-16 

Wiley  Thompson 17-18 

George  R.  GUmer 20 

Richard  H.  Wilde 22-23 

Oeor^  W.  Owens 24-25 

Charles  E.  Haynes 25 

Charles  E.  Webster 25 

Mark  A.  Cooper 26 

Absalom  H    Chappell 28 

Seaborn   Jones 29 

Robert  Toombs 30-31 

Alexander  H.  Stephens 80-31,33 

Marshall  J.  Wellborn si 

Howell  Cobb 34 

Martin  J.  Crawford 36-36 

Benjamin  H.  Hill 44 

Henry  R.  Harris 45,49 

William  H.  Pclton 46 

Emory  Speer 47 

James  H.  Blount . 48 

Henry    G.    Turner .;. 50-64 

Charles  P.  CMsp .-i 54 

James  M.  Griggs 60 

William  O.  Brantley 61-62 

Charles  R.  Crisp 64-72 

Illinois  (entered  Union  1818) : 

Daniel  P.  Cook 19 

John  A.  McClernand . 87 

John  Wentworth 39 

John  A.  Lio^n 40 

Samuel  8.  Marshall 41 

Horatio  O.  Burchard 42-46 

William    R.    Morrtflon 44;  46-49 

William  M.   Springer 52 

Albert    J.    Hopkins 63-67 

Henry   8.    Boutell 6a-61 

Henry  T.   Ralney _ C2-W;  68-72 

John  A.   Sterling 65 

Ira    C.    Copley 06-67 

Carl    R.   Ctalndblom 68-72 

Chester  Thompeon 74-75 

Raymond  8.  McKeough 76 

Ibdlana  (entered  Union  1816) : 

David    Wallace 27 

Cyrus   L.   Dunham 32 

WllUam  K.  Nlblack 40;  43 

Godlove  8.  Orth 41 

Michael  C.  Kerr 42 

Thomas  M.   Browne 48-50 

Wllllaxn    D.    Bynum 60;  63 

Benjamin  P.  Shlvely 62 

George  W.  Steele 64-57 

James  B.  Watson 68-60 

Edgar    D.    Crumpacker 61 

Lincoln   DlJBon _. 62-65 

Harry  C.  Canfleld 71-72 

John  W.  Boehne,  Jr 73 

Iowa  (entered  Union  1846): 
John  A.  Kaason 


WUllam  B    Allison 

4ohn  H.  Gear 


38:  48:  47-48 

89-41 

61:  68 


Members  of  the   Wajfs  and  Means  Committee  from   the  First  to 
ttie  Seventy-sixth  Ccngreaaes — Continued 

Iowa — Continued.  Con^ea* 

Jonathan   P.   DoIIiver 64-66 

William  R.  Green 83-70 

C.   William   Ramseyer 70-71 

Otha   D.   Wearln , 75 

Uoyd  Thtirston 76 

Kansas  (entered  Union  1861) : 

Dudley   C.   HaskeU 47 

Chester    I.    Long 66-67 

Charles   Ctirtls 66-59 

William  A.  Calderhead 80-61 


63 
65 
76 

4 
6 

8 


Victor    Murdock 

Guy  T.  Helverlng 

Prank   Carlson : 

Kentucky   (entered  Union  1792) : 

Christopher  Greenup 

Thomas  T.  Davis 

John  Boyle 

Rfchard    M.    Johnson 11-13 

Thomas    Montgomery 13 

David  Trimble .  16-16 

Nathan    Galther ..         33 

John   Pop>e ^..        25 

Thomas  P.  Marshall 37 

Charles  8.  Morehead 80-81 

John  C.  Breckenrldge 83 

Robert  Mallory 38 

James  B.  Beck 43-43 

Henry   Watterson 44 

John  G.  Carlisle 46-47,61 

Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn 48 

W.  C.  P.  Breckenrldge 49-50 

Alexander  B.  Montgomery .  62-63 

Walter  Evans 64-56 

Ollle  M.  James 62 

August  O.  Stanley 63 

Pred  M.  Vinson 73-75 

Louisiana  (entered  Union  1812) : 

Thomas  B.  Robertson 14 

William  L.  Brent 19-20 

Walter  H.  Overton 21 

Lionel  A.  Sheldon , 43 

Randall  L.  Gibson 46-46 

Charles  J.  Boatner 54 

Samuel  M.  Robertson , 66-59 

Robert  P.  Broussard .        61 

Whitmell  P.  Martin 66-70 

Paul  H.  Maloney 76 

Maine  (entered  Union  1820) : 

Peleg  Sprague 19-20 

Francis  O.  J.  Smith 24 

George  Evans 26 

Israel  Washburn S8 

William  P.  Prye 43 

Thomas  B.  Reed 48-60,63-63 

Nelson  Dlngley,  Jr 61,64-65 

Daniel  J.  McGillicuddy 64 

Maryland  (entered  Union,  1788)  : 

William  Smith t 

William  Vans  Murray 4 

William  Hlndman 4-5 

William    Craik 6 

Joseph   H.   Nicholson ft-9 

Nicholas  R.  Moore 8 

Roger  Nelson ._  9 

John  Montgomery 10-H 

Alexander  McKlm la 

Stevenson  Archer is 

Samuel  Smith . 14-17 

Isaac  McKlm 18,  23-25 

H.  Winter  Davis 84-88 

Philip  P.  Thomas 44 

David  J.  Lewis 73-7B 

Massachusetts  (entered  Union,  1788)  : 

Ebrldge  Gerry „ 1 

Theodore  Sedgwick 4 

Theophllus    Bradbury 4 

Harrison   Gray   Otis ^-9 

Samuel  Bewail S 

Isaac  Parker __^  5 

Bailey  Bartlett 0 

Nathan  Read .  7 

Beth  Hastings a 

Joslah   Qulncy 0 

Ezeklel  Bacon 11-13 

Ebenezer   Seaver .„ 11 

Henry  Shaw __.         ifl 

Henry  W.  Dwight lft-31 

Benjamin  Gorham ^ ._.        29 

Abbott  Lawrence «__ _. ^  34. 36 

Richard  Fletcher _„—__«.__.        28 

George  N.  Brlggs 35 

Leverett  SaltonstaH 28 

Robert  C.  Wlnthrop ,  88 
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Membm  of  the  Wayi  and  Means  Committee  from   the  Tint   to 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congresses — Continued 

Manachusetta — Continued.  Congress 

Charles  Hudson oo 

George    Ashmun 31 

WUUam  Appleton 32-33.  37 

Alexand<>r  DeWltt 34 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks 35.45 

Samuel  Hooper 37-41 

Henry  L.  Dawes 42-43 

Cheater  W.  Chapln 44 

WiUlam  A    Russell-— — 48  49 

Moses  T    Stevens 52  53 

Samuel   W.   McCall f.6^  62 

Arxlrew  J.  Peters 6263 

Augustus  P    Gardner 63-64 

Allen  T    Treadway 65 

Peter  P  Tagu* 67-68 

John  W    McCormack 72 

Michigan  (entered  Union  1837) : 

William  A    Howard 34-36 

Austin  Blair 41 

Henry  Waldron _ 43 

Omar  D.  Conger _         46 

William   C    Maybury 49 

Julius   C.    Burrows 50-53 

Justin  R.  Whiting 52-53 

William  A.  Smith 59 

Joseph  W   Pordnev 60  67 

Jnmes   C.    McLaughlin .-. 68^  72 

Roy  O    Woodruff 73 

John  D  Dlngell... 74 

Minnesota  (entered  Union  1858) : 

Mark  H.  Dunnell 46-47 

James  A.  Tawney 54-58 

James  T.  McCleary 5© 

Wlnfleld  S.  Hammond 62-63 

Sydney    Anderson 63 

Harold    Knutson. 73 

Mississippi  (entered  Union  1817) : 

Jacob  Thompson 31 

John  Sharp  Williams 58-59 

James  W   Collier 63-72 

Missouri   (entered  Union.  1831 ) : 

James  S    Green 31 

John  8    Phelps _.  32-37 

Henry  T.  Blow 38 

John  HogAn -.. 39 

Gustavus  A.  Plnkelnburg 42 

John  C.  Tarsney . 53-54 

Seth   W.   Cobb 54 

Champ  Clark 58-61 

Dorwy  W.  Shackleford 62-63 

Clement  C.  Dickinson 63-66.68-70,73-73 

CharlM  L.  Faust 69-70 

Richard  M.  Duncan 74 

Nebraska  (entered  Union  1867) : 

WUllam  J.  Bryan 52-53 

CharlM  H.   Sloan _.  63  65 

Ashton  C.  Shallenberger 73 

Nevada  (entared  Union  1864):  Francis  G.  Newlands 56-57 

New  Hampshire  (entered  Union  1788) : 

Samuel   Livermore 

Nicholas    Ollmao 

Ablel  Foster 

Nathaniel  A.  Haven 

Henry    Hubbard 

Charles  O.  Atherton _ 35-27 

Moeee  Norrls.  Jr — - 38-29 

Harry    Hlbbard _ 31-33 

New  Jersey  (entered  Union  1787) 

Lambert  Cadwalader 

Isaac  Smith 

Thomas  Slnnlckson 

William    Coxe 

John  L.  N.  Stratton 

William   Hughes 
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Isaac    Bacharach 66-74 
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John  W.  Taylor 13-14 


Donald  H.  McLean 

New  York   (entered  Union  1788): 

John    Laurance 

Eaekiel    OUbert... 

Jamee  Cochran. 

Heaekiah  L.  Hosmer 

Jonas    Piatt 

Kill  Ian  K.  Van  Rensselaer... 

JoehUa    Bands 

GayloTd   OriswoM 

Erastus    Root 


Jonathan     Flak. 
Thomas  J.  Oakley... 

James  W.  Wilkin 

James  Tallmadge.  Jr. 

Albert  H.   Tracy 

Nathaniel  Pitcher 
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New  York — Contlnufd  Congress 

Churchill  C.  Cambreleng. - 17-18,33  25 

Dudley     Marvin — 19 

Gullan   C    Verplanck 30-22 

Aaron   Vanderpoel 28 

Millard     Fllllmore 27 

Daniel   D.  Barnard 28 

David    L.    Seymour 28 

OrviUe    Hungerford 29 

Henry  Nlcoll.. 30 

James     Brooks 31-33 

WlUlam     Duer 31 

Soloman  O    Haven 33 

Russell    Sage 34 

John    KeUey ._         35 

Elbrldge   O.   Spaulding 36  37 

Erastus    Corning 37 

Reuben    E     Penton 38 

DeWltt  C.   LIttleJohn _  38 

Henry  G    Stebblns 38 

John  V    L.  Pruyn ._ 38 

James   Brooks 39-40.43 

Roscoe      Conkllng 39 

John   H    Wlnfleld 39 

John  A.   Grlswold 40-41 

Dennis    McCarthy.. 41 

mils    H     Roberts 42  43 

Fernando     Wood 43-46 

Abram    9.    Hewitt 48  49 

Prank    Hlscock 48-49 

Sereno   E.   Payne 51-63 

Roswell    P.   Flower 51 

W    Bourke  Cochran 53-53,58-60 

George   B    McClellan 66-57 

John   W    Dwiijht 61 

Francis    B.    Harrison 61-63 

Michael   P.   Conry 63-64 

George   W    Palrchlld 64  65 

John    P     Carew 65-70 

Luther    W.    Mott 66  67 

Alanson  B    Houghton 31         67 

Ogden  L.  Mills V.Vi.'.  67-69 

Frank    Crowther 68 

Thaddeu!*  C    Sweet 11111111111111         70 

Frederick  M    Davenport 70  71 

Thomas  H.  Cullen 71 

Christopher  D   Sullivan I"I         72 

Daniel  A.  Reed 73 

North  Carolina  (entered  Union  1788): 

Thomas  Blount 4-5 

Robert  Williams ...111111111111  8 

I>avld   Stone "11111  6 

James  Holland 1111111  7 

Willis  Alston lO-ll.  13 

William  Gaston '_'_ 13^14 

Abraham  Rencher _. 1"  25,27 

Henry  W.  Conner "llllll         26 

James  J.  McKay 1111"  28-30 

Edward   Stanly "  33 

William  M.  Robbins _ Z".llZ"~         45 

Edward  W.  Pou 1111111  60-61 

Claude  Kltchln 11111  63-67 

Robert  L.  Doughton 1  59 

North  Dakota  (entered  Union  1888): 

Martin  N.  Johnson 54-55 

George  M.  Young 1.111111111111111""  6&  68 

Ohio  (entered  Union  1803): 

William  Creighton 13 

Thomas    Corwin IIIllllll.llIllIll"  33-24 

Thomas  L.  Hamer -lllllZlllllll"' ~         25 

Samson  Mason 26-27 

John  B.  Weller I'.'-iy.liy.y.iyi  28 

Samuel  P.  Vinton 1""""11"11H  29-31 

Lewis  D.   Campbell 111111. .1_.  34  35 

John  Sherman "111       "  30 

Valentine  B.  Horton "-'"'.""I..!"  37 

George  H.  Pendleton 1111111111""         38 

James  A.  Garfield 111""   "39  44^6 

Robert  C.  Shenck H"  4041 

Charles  Poster IIlIllII  43 

Milton  Sayler llllllllllllll         45 

William  McKlnley,  Jr 4^147,49-61 

Frank  H.  Hurd _'__ 49 

Charles  H  Orosvenor "  53-59 

Nicholas  Longworth 60-62,64-67 

Timothy  T.  Ansberry ._  63  63 

Alfred    G.    AUen 1.1  1         64 

George  White lll~l.."lll        65 

Charles  C.  Keams 68-71 

Charles   West 73 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins 73 

Arthur  P.  Lamneck 74-75 
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Oklahoma  (entered  Union  1907) ;  Congress 

Thomas  A.  Chandler _ „.        67 

James   V.   McClintlc 73 

Wesley   E    Disney 74 

Oregon   (entered  Union  1859): 

William   R    Ellis... 61 

W:ni8  C    Hawlcy 65-72 

Pennsylvania  (entered  Union  1787) : 

Thomas    Fltzslmons 1 

Albert   Gallatin _ 4  6 

Henry    Woods 6 

John  Smllie &  7.   lO  12 

Joseph  Clay 8^9 

John  Rea 11 

Jonathan  Roberts 12  13 

Simucl  D    Tn.'ham 13-14.  18 

John    Sergeant 15.25 

John  Ro^rs 16 

John  Tod 17 

John  Gilraore. 21-22 

Horace  Blnney 23 

Richard  Bldd'.e 28 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll 27   20 

James    Pollock... 30 

Moses  Hampton 31 

J.  Glancv  Jones 32,35 

John   Robbln.s.  Jr 33 

James   H    Campbell 34 

Thaddfus  Stevtns 86-38 

James  K    Moorhead . 39-40 

William  D    Ke'.ley 41-50 

Russell    Errett 47 

Samuel   J     Rardall 47 

William  L    Scott -  80 

TTiomas    M     Bayne 51 

John    Dalzell 52-62 

A.    Mitchell    Palmer. 62-63 

J.  Hampton  Moore 63-66 

John    J     Casey 64.60 

Henry  W    Watson 66^73 

Harris  J    Blxler 69 

Harry  A.  E«tep_ 70-72 

Thomas  C.  Cochran 73 

J.  Twing  Brooks 74 

Patrick  J    Boland _ 76 

Benjamin    Jarrett 76 

Rhode  Island    (entered  Union  1790)  : 

B' njamln  Bourn 4 

Francis   Malbone -        4 

Christopher  O.  Champlln 5 

John    Brown 6 

Joseph  Stanton.  Jr 8 

Daniel  L    D    Granger 59-60 

George  F.  OShaunessay 65 

Richard  S.  Aldrlch 69-72 

South  Carolina  (entered  Union  1788): 

William  L.  Smith 1,4-5 

Robert  Goodloe  Harper 6-6 

Abraham   Nott 6 

David  R    Williams 9 

Langdon    Chevea 12 

Theodore    Gourdln 13 

WlJham  Lowndes 13-15 

Thomas  R.  Mitchell.. 17 

George    McDuffle.. 18-22 

R    Barnwell   Rhett 25-26 

Fri<ncl8  W.  P.citens 27 

John  L   McLaurin 54 

TtennesFee   (entered  Union  1796): 

Andrew    Jack.son_    4 

WUUam  C.  C.  Claiborne 5 

William    Dtckscin 7,9 

Georpe  W.  C;mipbell 10 

Bennett    H.   Henderson 14 

FrancLs  Jones 16-17 

James  K    Polk 22  23 

Cave    Johnson 24 

George  W.  Jones 31   34 

Horace  Mavnard 37.  40-43 

Benton    McMillan... 49-55 

James    D    Richardson 56-57 

Co'-dell   Hull 62-66,  68  71 

Edward    E    Esllck.. 73 

Jere    Cooper 73 

Texas  (entereJ  Union  1845) : 

John     Hancock 44 

Roger  Q    Mills... 46,48-51 

Joseph   W.   Bailey 65 

Sam  Bronson  Cooper 66-58 

Choice   B.    RandeU -  60-63 

John    N.    Garner 63-71 

Morgan  G.   Sanders 73-75 

Milton  H.  West 76 
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Vermont  (entered  Union  1791) :  Congress 

Daniel  Buck 4 

Israel  Smith 4,7 

Lewis  R.  Morris 5 

James  Fisk.. 10.  13 

Horace   Everett 35 

Justin    S     Morrill „_  86-39 

Virginia   (entered  Union  1788) : 

James  Madison 1,4 

V/Ullam  B.  Giles.. 6 

Richard  Brent 5 

Walter  Janes 6 

Levin   Powell 6 

Jchn  Nicholas Q 

John  Ranclo  ph 7-6,30 

James   M.    Garnett B 

John  W.  Eppes 10-11.13 

W.lliam  A   Burwell 12.  14-16 

James  Pleasants 13-13 

John  Tjler 16 

Andrew  Stevenson 17-M 

Alexander  Smyth 30-21 

Philip  P  Barbour 21 

Mark  Alexander 31-33 

George  Loyall 33-34 

John  W.  Jones '25-37 

John  M    Botts- 27 

Thomas  W   Gilmer 27 

Thomas  H    Bayly 28.31 

George  C.  Dromgoole 38-30 

James   McDowell 30 

John   Letcher 34-35 

John  S.  Mlllson 36 

John  R.  Tucker 44-47 

Claude  A   Swanson 55-M 

A.  WllUs  Robertson __  75 

Washington  (entered  Union  1889)  : 

Francis  W.  Cushman 61 

Llndley  H.  Hadley 66-72 

Samuel  B.  Hlil 71-74 

West  Virginia  (entered  Union  1863)  : 

William  L.  Wilson 60,53-58 

Joseph  H  Gaines 60-61 

George  M.  Bowers 68-67 

Wisconsin  (entered  Union  1848) : 

Charles  BilUnghurst 34 

Jay  A.  Hubbell 47 

Robert  M    La  PoUette 81 

Joseph  W.  Babcock 66-60 

James  A.  Frear 66-68,71,73 


Is  the  Wheeler-Lea  Ilailroad  Bill  Being 
Sabotiiged? 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  confusion  prevails 
among  the  true  friends  of  the  railroaders  in  Congress  because 
of  wild  rumors  Indicating  that  the  railroad  brotherhoods  do 
and  do  not  support  the  conference  report  on  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  railroad  bill,  S.  2009. 

I  am  unable  to  speak  for  the  railroad  brotherhoods  or  to 
explain  this  reported  change  of  attitude  of  their  leaders, 
since  information  received  by  me  to  this  date  indicates  their 
support  of  S.  2009.  The  support  of  this  measure  may  best 
by  attested  to  by  revealing  the  contents  of  a  telegram  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  A.  P.  Whitney,  president  of  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  and  addressed  to  the  Honorable  CLAkmci 
F.  Lea,  chairman  of  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  which  reads  as  follows: 

AnuL  29,  1940. 
Hon.  Clarencc  F.  Lea,  M.  C. 

House  Office  Building. 
Dear  Congkessman:  Please  be  advised  that  opposition  Brother- 
hood Railroad  Trainmen  to  Senate  bill  2009  was  based  upon  tb« 
consolidation  section  of  the  bill.  Now  that  conferees  have  elim- 
inated that  section,  the  source  of  our  opposition  is  eliminated. 
However,  we  shall  continue  our  earnest  effort  to  obtain  legal  pro- 
tection for  labor  In  coDsolidatlon  and  abandonment  situations. 

A.  P.  WHTmr. 
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particular  coordination,  except,  however,  that  if  he  falls  to  exercise 
his  seniority   rights   to  ..secure   another   available   position,   which 


(e)    Each    employee    receiving    a    coordination   allowance    diall 
keen   the  emolover  Informed  of  his   address  and   the  name   and 
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Every  Member  of  this  House  knows  that  all  the  brother- 
hoods, with  the  exception  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  indicated  over  a  period  of  months  that  they  were 
favorable  to  8.  2000.  With  the  receipt  of  President  Whitney's 
telegram  quoted  above  and  his  statement  therein.  "Now  that 
the  conferee*  have  eliminated  that  section"— Harrington 
amendment  to  consolidation  section — "the  fource  of  our  op- 
position is  eliminated."  This  position  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Whitney  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  brotherhoods  were  unanimous  In 
their  support  of  8.  3000. 

With  the  consolidation  section  striken  from  8.  2009  by  the 
conferees,  it  is  evident  that  the  brotherhoods  acknowledge  the 
Washington  agreement  executed  in  iiay  1936  as  furnishing 
adequate  guarantee  of  protection  to  employees  likely  to  be 
affected  by  any  possible  consolidation.  The  Washington 
agreement  was  denned  to  iH-otect  thousands  of  railroad  em- 
ployees and  their  families  and  was  signed  not  alone  by  rail- 
road executives  but  by  the  spokesmen  and  representatives  of 
21  brotherhoods.  The  signing  of  this  agreement  by  the  Na- 
tion's principal  railroads  and  the  various  brotherhoods  rep- 
resenting railway  emi^oyees  was  made  known  to  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress  by  the  true  friend  of  all  railroaders,  the 
Honorable  Robxit  Caossxa.  of  Ohio,  when,  on  May  21,  1936, 
he  made  the  following  statemoit  praising  the  Washington 
agreement  as  being  mutually  beneficial  to  both  the  manage- 
ment and  employees.  Congressman  Ckosskb's  statement, 
which  appeared  in  the  CoMcaptfaowAi.  Rxcoao  May  21.  1936. 
page  7766.  is  as  follows: 


ACftOCMSMT    avrWKCN     EAUaOAO    CAntXntS    AKS    THZX>    SMTUS' 

ICr  CmoaaoL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  «sk  ucanlmous  conaent  to  address 
Xtir  House  for  3  nUcutee  In  regard  to  a  matter  of  Importazice  to 
the  entire  membcr&hlp. 

The  SFCAxn.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  wms  no  objection. 

Mr.  Ctoaara  Mr.  Speaker,  with  much  pleasure  I  wish  to  make 
a  statement  which  I  am  sure  all  Memben  of  the  House  will  be 
glad  to  hear. 

The  differences  between  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  railroad  employees  on  the  other.  In  regard  to 
the  rights  of  employees  In  connection  with  proposed  consolida- 
tions of  terminal  facilities,  have  been  adjusted.  A  written  agree- 
ment was  signed  today  by  the  representatives  of  the  railroads  and 
by  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  workers  The  agreement  Is 
for  a  period  of  5  years,  beginning  on  June  18.  1936,  and  docs  away 
with  the  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  the  Wheeler -Crosser  bill 
» hJch  would  restrict  reductions  in  railroad  emplojrment,  and 
which  la  now  pending  before  congressional  committees  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

I  tiilnk  it  proper  to  say  that  much  credit  Is  due  to  both  the 
representatives  of  the  railroad  workers  and  to  the  representatives 
of  ths  railroads  for  tlie  rare  intelligence,  hi<7h  sense  of  Jtistlce, 
and  devotion  to  duty  manifested  by  them  hi  their  efforts  to  recon- 
cile their  great  and  serious  differences.  In  the  controversy  was 
Involved  Uks  loss  of  the  positions  of  possibly  200.000  men,  a  very 
st>rlous  matter.  Indeed,  at  this  time.  The  management  and  men 
have  worked  out  with  a  great  deal  of  care  an  arrangement  that 
Is  mutually  satisfactory  to  management  and  men. 

I  think  that  we  should  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  spirit  evidenced 
by  both  parties  for  the  aatlsfactory  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. When  the  railway  labor  bill  was  before  the  House  for  con- 
Fider^tloo.  I  stated  that  the  use  of  the  means  provided  In  that 
bill  for  mediation  in  and  settlement  of  railway  labor  disputes 
wou^d  rapidly  develop  a  spirit  of  conelllatlon  and  cooperation 
between  the  workers  and  the  management  which  would  tend  to 
establish  good  wUl  and  harmony  throughout  the  whole  Industry. 

The  signing  today  of  the  remarkable  document  to  which  I  have 
referred — that  Is.  the  contract  between  the  railroad  companies  and 
their  workera — fuUUls  In  a  gratifying  measure  the  prediction  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  la  a  triumph  of  principle  over  force 
and  advaacaa  tbe  cause  of  Justice  Inuneasurably. 


At  the  time  my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  CxosskrI  made 
the  above  remarks  he  caused  to  have  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
or essjonal  Rxcoao  for  the  information  of  his  colleagues  a 
copy  of  the  Washington  agreement,  which  Is  inserted  again 
at  this  time,  as  follows: 

soewrMTjfT  or  icat  isas,  wassikcton.  d.  c. 
This  agreement  la  entered  Into  between  the  carriers  listed  and 
defined  in  appendixes  A.  B.  and  C.  attached  hereto  and  made  a 
part  hereof,  represented  by  the  duly  sutborlzcd  Joint  conference 
ecounlttee  slgsiatary  hereto,  as  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
emplojftae  of  saM  canters,  represented  by  Xtx9  organ  irattona  sig- 
natory bareto  by  their  respective  duly  authorized  executives,  as 
party  of  the  second  part,  and,  so  far  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

grovlslons  hereof,  Is  also  to  be  construed  as  a  separate  agreement 
f  and  between  and  In  behaU  of  each  of  said  caxrlers  and  tU 


employees  who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  represented  by  any 
of  said  organizations  which  now  has  (or  may  hereafter  havp  during 
the  life  of  this  agreement!  an  agreement  with  such  carrier  con- 
cerning rates  of  pay.  rules,  or  working  conditions. 

The  signatories  hereto,  having  been  respectively  duly  authorized 
as  aforesaid  to  negotiate  to  a  conclusion  certain  poiKllng  Issues 
concerning  the  treatment  of  employees  who  may  be  affected  by 
coordination  as  hereinafter  defined,  hereby  agree: 

Sectiom  1.  That  the  fundamental  scope  and  purpose  of  thts 
agreement  Is  to  provide  for  allowances  to  defined  employees  affected 
by  coordination  as  hereinafter  defined,  and  It  Is  the  Intent  that 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement  are  to  be  restricted  to  these 
changes  In  employment  In  the  railroad  Industry  solely  due  to 
and  resulting  from  such  coordination.  Therefore,  the  parties 
hereto  understand  and  agree  that  fluctuations,  rises  and  falls,  and 
changes  In  volume  or  character  of  employment  brought  al»ut 
solely  t>y  other  causes  are  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
parties  hereto,  or  covered  l>y  or  Intended  to  be  covered  by  this 
agreenaent. 

8«c.  3  (a).  The  term  "coordination"  as  used  herein  means  joint 
action  by  two  or  more  carriers  wheretjy  they  unify,  consolidate, 
merge,  or  pool  In  whole  or  in  part  their  separate  railroad  facilities 
or  any  of  the  operations  or  services  previously  performed  by  them 
through  such  separate  facilities. 

(b)  The  term  "carrier"  as  used  herein  when  It  refers  to  other 
than  parties  to  this  agreement  meaiu  any  carrier  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act:  when  It 
refers  to  a  party  to  this  agreement  It  means  any  company  or 
system  listed  and  described  In  appendixes  A,  B,  or  C.  as  a  single 
carrier  party  to  this  agreement. 

(c)  The  term  "time  of  coordination"  as  used  herein  includes  the 
period  following  the  effective  date  of  a  coordlnatlotl  during  which 
changes  consequent  upon  coordination  are  being  made  effective; 
as  applying  to  a  particular  employee  it  means  the  date  In  said 
period  when  that  employee  Is  first  adversely  affected  as  a  result  of 
said  coordination. 

S«c.  S  (a) .  The  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  be  effective 
and  shall  be  applied  whenever  two  or  more  carriers  parties  hereto 
undertake  a  coordination;  and  it  is  understood  that  If  a  carrier  or 
carriers  pfutles  hereto  undertake  a  coordination  with  a  carrier  or 
carriers  not  parties  hereto,  such  coordination  will  be  made  only  upon 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  approved  by  all  of  the  carriers  parties 
thereto  and  all  of  the  organizations  of  employees  Involved  (parties 
hereto)  of  all  of  the  carriers  concerned.  No  coordination  Involving 
classes  of  employees  not  represented  by  any  of  the  crganlzatlona 
parties  hereto  shall  be  xmdertaken  by  the  carriers  parties  hereto 
except  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreemtnt  or  agree- 
ments arlr.lng  hereunder. 

(b)  Each  carrier  listed  and  established  as  a  separate  carrier  for 
the  purposes  of  this  agreement,  as  provided  In  appendixes  A, 
B,  and  C,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  separate  carrier  for  the  pur- 
poses hereof  during  the  life  of  this  agreement;  provided,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  any  coordination  involving  two  or  more  rail- 
road carriers  which  also  Involves  the  Railway  ETxprcss  Agency,  Inc., 
the  latter  company  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  carrier  with 
respect  to  its  operations  on  each  of  the  railroads  involved. 

(c)  It  is  definitely  understood  that  the  action  of  the  parties 
hereto  in  listing  and  establishing  as  a  single  carrier  any  system 
which  comprises  more  than  one  operating  company  is  taken  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  this  agreement  and  shall  not  be  construed  or 
used  by  either  party  hereto  to  limit  or  affect  the  rights  of  the 
other  with  respect  to  matters  not  falling  within  the  scope  and 
terms  of  this  agreement. 

Sec.  4.  Each  carrier  contemplating  a  coordination  shall  give  at 
least  90  days'  written  notice  of  such  Intended  coordina- 
tion by  posting  a  notice  on  bulletin  boards  convenient  to  the 
interested  employees  of  each  such  carrier  and  by  sending  regis- 
tered mall  notice  to  the  representatives  of  such  Interested  em- 
ployees. Such  notice  shall  contain  a  full  and  adequate  statement 
of  the  proposed  chxuiges  to  t>e  effected  by  such  coordination.  In- 
cluding an  estimate  of  the  number  of  employees  of  each  class 
affected  by  the  intended  changes.  The  date  and  place  of  a  con- 
ference tjetween  representatives  of  all  the  parties  interested  in 
such  intended  changes  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  agreements 
with  respect  to  the  application  thereto  of  the  terms  and  condl- 
Uons  of  this  agreement,  ehall  be  agreed  upon  within  10  days 
after  the  receipt  of  said  notice,  and  conference  shall  commence 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice. 

Sac.  5.  Each  plan  of  coordination  which  results  In  the  displace- 
ment of  employees  or  rearrangement  of  forces  shall  provide  for 
the  selection  of  forces  from  the  employees  of  all  the  carriers  In- 
volved on  bases  accepted  as  approprtate  for  application  In  the  par- 
ticular case:  and  any  assignment  of  employees  made  necessary 
by  a  coordination  shall  be  n\ade  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
between  the  carriers  and  the  organizations  of  the  employees  af- 
fected, parties  hereto  In  the  event  of  failure  to  agree,  the  dispute 
may  be  siibmltted  by  either  party  for  adjustment  in  accordance 
with  section  13. 

Sac.  C  (a)  No  employee  cf  any  of  the  carriers  Involved  in  a 
particular  coordination  who  Is  continued  in  service  stiall.  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  5  years  following  the  effective  date  of  such 
coordination,  be  placed,  as  a  rrstilt  of  such  coordination.  In  a 
worse  position  with  respect  to  compensation  and  rules  governing 
working  conditions  than  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  such  coor- 
dination so  long  as  he  Is  unable  In  the  normal  exercise  of  his 
seniority  rights  under  existing  agreements,  rules,  and  practices  to 
obtain  a  position  producing  compensation  equal  to  or  exceeding 
tha  lO'Timr*"'**^*"^  of  the  poeltlon  lield  by  him  at  the  time  of  the 
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particular  coordination,  except,  however,  that  If  he  falls  to  exercise 
his  seniority  rights  to  ,j^cure  another  available  position,  which 
does  not  require  a  change  in  reddenoe.  to  which  he  is  entitled 
under  the  working  agreement  and  which  carries  a  rate  of  pay 
and  compensation  exceeding  tboae  of  the  position  which  he  electa 
to  retain,  he  shall  thereafter  be  treated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  SIS  occupying  the  position  which  he  elects  to  decime. 

(b)  The  protection  afforded  by  the  foregoing  paragraph  shall 
be  made  effective  whenever  ^proprlate  through  what  is  hereby 
designated  as  a  "displacement  allowance"  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  each  Instance  In  the  manner  hereinafter  described.  Any 
employee  entitled  to  such  an  allowance  is  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  a  "displaced"  employee. 

(c)  Each  displacement  allowance  shall  be  a  monthly  allowance 
determined  by  computing  the  total  compensation  received  by  the 
employee  and  his  total  time  paid  for  dtiring  the  last  12  months  In 
which  he  performed  service  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  his 
displacement  (such  12  months  being  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"test  pertod")  and  by  dividing  separately  the  total  com];}ensatlon 
and  the  total  time  paid  for  by  12.  thereby  producing  the  average 
monthly  compensation  and  average  monthly  time  paid  for,  which 
shall  be  the  minimum  amounts  uaed  to  guarantee  the  displaced 
employee,  and  if  his  compensation  In  his  current  position  is  less 
in  any  month  In  which  he  performs  work  thaa  the  aforesaid  aver- 
age compensation  he  shall  be  paid  the  difference,  less  compensation 
for  any  time  lost  on  account  of  voluntary  absences  to  the  extent  that 
he  is  not  available  for  service  equivalent  to  his  average  monthly 
time  during  the  test  period,  but  he  shall  be  compensated  in  addi- 
tion thereto  at  the  rate  of  the  position  filled  for  any  time  worked  in 
excess  of  the  average  monthly  time  paid  for  during  the  test 
period. 

Skc.  7  (a)  Any  employee  of  any  of  the  carriers  participating  In  a 
particular  coordination  who  Is  deprived  of  employment  as  a  result 
of  said  coordination  shall  be  accorded  an  allowance  (hereinafter 
termed  a  coordination  allowance),  based  on  length  of  service,  which 
(except  In  the  case  of  an  employee  with  less  than  1  year  of  service) 
shall  be  a  monthly  allowance  equivalent  In  each  Instance  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  average  monthly  compensation  of  the  employee  In 
question  during  the  last  12  months  of  his  employment  in  which  he 
earned  compensation  prior  to  the  date  he  is  flist  deprived  of  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  the  coordination.  This  coordination  al- 
lowance will  be  made  to  each  eligible  employee  while  unemployed 
by  his  home  road  or  In  the  coordinated  operation  during  a  period 
beginning  at  the  date  he  1b  first  deprived  of  employment  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  coordination  and  extending  in  each  Instance  for  a 
length  of  time  determined  and  limited  by  the  following  schedule: 
Period  of  payment  (months) 

Length  of  service:  ^ 

1  year  and  less  than  2  years 9 

2  years  and  less  than  3  years 12 

3  years  and  less  than  5  years 18 

5  years  and  less  than  10  years — —  36 

10  years  and  less  than  15  years 48 

15  years  and  over 60 

In  the  case  of  an  employee  with  less  than  1  year  of  service,  the 
total  coordination  allowance  shall  be  a  lump-sum  payment  in  an 
amount  equivalent  to  60  days'  pay  at  the  straight  time  dally  rate 
of  the  last  position  held  by  him  at  the  time  he  Is  deprived  of 
employment  as  a  result  of  the  coordination. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  tills  agreement  the  length  of  service 
of  the  employee  shall  be  determined  from  the  date  he  last  ac- 
quired an  employment  sUtus  with  the  employing  carrier  and  he 
shall  be  given  credit  for  1  month's  service  for  each  month  In 
which  he  performed  any  service  (to  any  capacity  whatsoever)  and 
12  such  months  shall  be  credited  as  1  year's  service.  The  em- 
ployment status  of  an  emplc^ee  shall  not  be  Interrupted  by 
furlough  In  instances  where  the  employee  has  a  right  to  and  does 
return  to  service  when  called.  In  determining  length  of  service 
of  an  employee  acting  as  an  ofllcer  or  other  offlclal  representative 
of  an  employee  organization  be  will  be  given  credit  for  perform- 
ing service  while  so  engaged  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  service 
of  a  carrier. 

(c)  An  employee  shaU  be  regarded  as  deprived  of  his  employ- 
ment and  entitled  to  a  coordination  allowance  In  the  following 
caries: 

1.  When  the  position  which  he  holds  on  his  home  road  Is  abol- 
ished as  result  of  coordination  and  he  Is  unable  to  obtain  by  the 
exercise  of  his  seniority  rights  another  position  on  his  home  road 
or  a  position  In  the  coordinated  operation,  or 

2  When  the  position  he  holds  on  his  home  road  is  not  abol- 
ished but  he  loses  that  position  as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of 
seniority  rights  by  an  employee  whose  position  Is  abolished  as  a 
result  of  said  coordination,  or  by  other  employees,  brought  about 
as  a  proximate  consequence  ot  the  coordination,  and  if  he  Is 
unable  by  the  exercise  of  his  seniority  rights  to  secure  another 
position  on  his  home  road  or  a  position  in  the  coordinated 
operation. 

(d)  An  employee  shall  not  be  regarded  as  deprived  of  employ- 
ment in  case  of  his  resignation,  death,  retirement  on  pension, 
or  on  account  of  age  or  disability  In  accordance  with  the  current 
rules  and  practices  applicable  to  employees  generally,  dlsmlasal 
for  justifiable  cause  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  or  fxirloughed 
because  of  reduction  In  forces  due  to  seasonal  requirements  of 
the  service;  nor  shall  any  employee  be  regarded  as  deprived  of 
cmplojrment  as  the  result  of  a  particular  coordination  who  Is  not 
deprived  of  his  employment  within  3  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  said  coordination. 


(e)  Each  employee  receiving  a  coordination  allowance  ttiaU 
keep  the  employer  Informed  of  his  address  and  the  name  and 
address  of  any  other  person  by  whom  he  may  be  regularly 
employed. 

(f)  The  coordination  allowance  ahall  be  paid  to  the  regularly 
assigned  Incumbent  of  the  poeltlon  abolished.  If  the  position  of 
an  employee  Is  abolished  while  he  Is  absent  from  service,  he  wlU 
be  entitled  to  the  coordination  allowance  when  he  1>  available 
for  service.  The  employee  temporarily  filling  said  ixwltlon  at  the 
time  It  was  abolished  will  be  given  a  coordination  allowance  on 
the  basis  of  said  position  until  the  regular  employee  la  available 
for  service  and  thereafter  shall  revert  to  his  previoiis  status  and 
will  be  given  a  coordination  allowance  accordingly  If  any  is  due. 

(g)  An  employee  receiving  a  coordination  allowance  ahall  be 
subject  to  call  to  return  to  service  after  being  notified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  working  agreement,  and  such  employee  may  be 
required  to  retxirn  to  the  service  of  the  employing  carrier  for 
other  reasonably  comparable  employment  for  which  he  Is  physically 
and  mentally  qualified  and  which  does  not  require  a  change  in 
his  place  of  residence.  If  his  return  does  not  infringe  upon  the 
employment  rights  of  other  employees  under  Uie  working 
agreement. 

(h)  If  an  employee  who  Is  receiving  a  coordination  aUowance 
returns  to  service  the  coordination  allowance  shall  cease  while  he 
Is  so  reemployed  and  the  period  of  time  during  which  he  is  so 
reemployed  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total  pertod  for  which 
he  is  entitled  to  receive  a  coordination  allowance.  Durtng  the 
time  of  such  reemployment,  however,  he  shall  be  entlUed  to  pro- 
tection in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  6. 

(1)  If  an  employee  who  Is  receiving  a  coordination  allowance 
obtains  railroad  employment  (other  than  with  his  home  road  or 
In  the  coordinated  operation)  his  cordlnatlon  allowance  shaU  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  that  the  sum  total  of  his  earnings  In  such 
employment  and  his  allowance  exceeds  the  amount  upon  which 
his  coordination  allowance  is  baaed;  provided  that  this  ahall  not 
apply  to  employees  with  less  than  1  year's  service. 

(j)  A  coordination  allowance  shall  cease  prtor  to  the  expiration 
of  its  prescribed  period  In  the  event  of: 

1.  Failure  without  good  cause  to  return  to  service  in  accord- 
ance with  working  agreement  after  being  notified  of  position  for 
which  he  Is  eligible  and  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (g)   and  (h). 

2.  Resignation. 

3.  Death. 

4.  Retirement  on  pension  or  on  accoimt  of  age  or  disability  in 
accordance  with  the  current  rules  and  practices  applicable  to 
employees  generally. 

5.  Dismissal  for  justifiable  cause. 

See.  8.  An  employee  affected  by  a  particular  coordination  ahall 
not  be  deprived  of  benefits  attaching  to  his  previous  employment, 
such  as  free  transportation,  pensions,  hospitalization,  relief,  etc.. 
under  the  same  conditions  and  ao  long  as  such  benefits  continue 
to  be  accorded  to  other  employees  on  his  home  road.  In  active 
service  or  on  furlough,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  extent  that  such 
benefits  can  be  so  maintained  under  present  authority  of  law  (X' 
corporate  action  or  through  future  authortzatlon  which  may  be 
obtained. 

Sec.  g.  Any  employee  eligible  to  receive  a  coordination  aUow- 
ance under  section  7  hereof  mby,  at  his  option  at  the  time  of 
coordination,  resign  and — In  lieu  of  all  other  benefits  and  pro- 
tections provided  in  this  agreement — accept  In  a  lump  sum  a 
separation  allowance  determined  in  accordance  with  tbe  following 
schedule : 

Separation  tUknoance  {montha'  pay) 

Length  of  service: 

1  year  and  leas  than  2  years 3 

2  years  and  less  than  3  years 6 

3  years  and  leas  than  6  years 9 

5  years  and  less  than  10  years 12 

10  years  and  less  than    15   years 12 

15  years  and  over 12 

In  the  case  of  employees  with  less  than  1  year's  aervloe.  5  days' 
pay,  at  the  rate  of  the  position  last  occupied,  for  each  month  in 
which  they  performed  service  will  be  paid  as  the  lump  sum. 

(a)  Length  of  service  sheJl  be  computed  as  provided  In  section  7. 

(b)  One  month's  pay  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  by  SO 
the  dally  rate  of  pay  received  by  the  employee  in  tbe  posltUm  last 
occupied  prtor  to  time  of  coordination. 

Sec.  10  (a).  Any  employee  who  is  retained  in  the  eervloe  of  any 
carrier  involved  in  a  particular  coordination  (or  who  Is  later  re- 
stored to  service  from  the  group  of  employees  entitled  to  receive 
a  coordination  allowance)  who  Is  required  to  change  tbe  point 
of  his  employment  as  result  of  such  coordination  and  is  therefore 
required  to  move  his  place  of  residence,  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
all  expenses  of  moving  his  household  and  other  personal  effects  and 
for  the  traveling  expenses  of  himself  and  members  of  his  family, 
including  living  expenses  for  himself  and  his  family  and  his  own 
actual  wage  loss  durtng  the  time  necessary  tor  such  transfer,  and 
for  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  (not  to  exceed  2  working  days), 
used  m  securing  a  place  of  residence  In  bis  new  location.  Tbe  exact 
extent  of  the  responsibility  of  the  carrier  under  this  provlalon  and 
the  ways  and  means  of  transportation  shall  be  agreed  upon  In 
advance  between  the  carrier  responsible  and  the  organlstlon  of 
the  employee  affected.  No  claim  for  expenses  under  this  eectlon 
ShaU  be  aUowed  unless  they  are  incurred  within  3  years  from  tbe 
date  ot  coordination  and  tbe  claim  must  be  submitted  within 
90  days  after  the  expenses  are  incurred. 

(b)  If  any  such  employee  is  furloughed  within  3  years  after 
rK^oging  t)ig  point  of  employment  as  a  result  of  ooordlnatloo  and 
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to  OM^fv  hta  ptaM  of  r<Md«nea  bodi  to  bis  orlfflnai  point  of 
«mplo)niMnt.  tli«  curler  aboil  MKum*  tbo  ospeiiM  of  morlnc  bl« 
boil— hold  and  ottoor  pwonol  cffaeta  uiMtor  ttoo  eondlttono  ImpoMd 
In  parmfnipl)  (k)  of  Uila  McUon. 


(c)  Eaetpt  to  tbo  cxtont  proruiod  In  paraffnH'b   (b)   chasfM 
la  ptoc*  of  rwtdMic*  ■ubwquont  to  tb«  Initial  eh«n«M 


coorcllnatloa  and  wbleb  c^ow  out  of  tbo  normal  asordae  of  aanlorltf 
in  acoerdaaca  wltb  wirlUnff  agraamaota  ara  not  eonsprahoBdad 
wtthin  tba  prondona  of  tbto  aaetlon. 

Btc.  11  ui.  Ilia  lotlowinff  proiiakma  •ta*U  apply,  to  tba  extent 
they  ara  appHoabla  tn  aaeb  tnaUnoa.  to  any  efltployaa  wbo  la 
ratalnad  la  tba  aenrloa  of  any  of  tbe  earrtera  InvoWad  In  a  nmr' 
tloular  coordtmitlon  (or  who  la  later  raetored  to  aucb  aervlee  from 
tbe  group  of  amployaea  entitled  to  raeelve  a  coordination  allow- 
ance) who  U  requited  to  ebaofe  tbe  point  of  hie  employment  aa  a 
result  of  aucb  coordination  and  la  tberafore  required  to  move  hie 
place  of  rceldence: 

1.  If  tbe  employee  owna  ble  own  bome  In  tbe  locality  from 
whlcn  be  U  required  to  move,  be  ahall  at  bis  option  be  relrabursed 
by  hie  employing  carrier  for  any  loee  euffered  In  tbe  aale  of  his 
Itotnc  for  leee  than  Ita  fair  value.  In  each  ease  tbe  fair  value  of 
the  home  in  quMtlon  ahall  be  determined  as  of  a  date  mlBclently 
prior  to  tbe  coordluAtlon  to  be  tuiaffeeted  thereby.  Tbe  employing 
carrier  ahall  In  eaeb  Inatanee  be  afforded  an  oprportimlty  to  pur- 
chase tbe  home  at  eueb  fair  value  before  tt  la  aold  by  tbe  employee 
to  any  other  party. 

a  If  the  employee  la  under  a  contract  to  purchase  bis  home,  the 
employing  carrier  ebaU  protect  him  i^alnet  loea  to  the  extent  of 
the  fair  value  of  any  equity  he  may  have  In  the  home  and  tn  addi- 
tion aball  rrtleve  him  from  any  further  obligations  under  this 
contract. 

3  If  tbe  employee  hoi&t  an  uneaplred  lease  of  a  dwening  occu- 
pied by  him  aa  bis  bome,  the  emfdoytag  carrier  shall  protect  him 
from  all  loea  and  coat  in  securing  tbe  cancellation  of  his  said  leaae. 

(b)  Cbangee  In  pteee  of  reatdence  subeequent  to  the  initial 
change  cauae<l  by  coordination  and  which  gnrw  out  of  the  normal 
eserclae  of  eenloelty  In  accordance  with  working  agreements  are 
not  comprehended  within  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  No  claim  for  loas  aball  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this 
sactl<m  wbkA  is  not  presented  within  8  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  tbe  eoonttnatlon. 

(d)  Shoitld  a  controversy  arise  In  respect  to  the  vahje  of  tbe 
home,  the  loas  sustained  to  lU  sale,  the  loss  under  a  contract  for 
purchase,  loss  and  cost  In  securing  termination  of  lease,  or  any 
othPT  queetion  In  connection  with  these  matters.  It  shall  be  decided 
through  Joint  conference  between  the  represenUtives  of  the  em- 
ployees and  the  carrier  on  whose  Mne  the  controversy  arises,  and  in 
tbe  event  they  are  unable  to  agree,  the  dispute  may  be  referred  by 
^tber  party  to  a  board  of  three  competent  real -estate  appraisers. 
aelectad  In  tbe  foltowtng  manner:  One  to  be  wlected  by  the  repre- 
MBtatlves  of  tbe  employeea  and  the  carrier,  respectively:  these  two 
shall  endeavor  by  agreement  wltWn  10  days  after  their  appointment 
to  select  tbe  ttihrd  appralaer  or  to  select  some  person  authorlaed  to 
name  the  third  appralaer:  and  In  tbe  event  of  falltn-e  to  agree,  then 
tbe  Cbalraaan  of  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ahall  be 
requested  to  appoint  the  third  appraiser.  A  decision  of  a  majority 
of  tbe  appralaers  shall  be  required  and  said  decision  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  Tbe  salary  and  expenses  of  the  third  or  neutral 
apff^iam.  including  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  appraisal  board,  shall  be 
borne  equally  by  tbe  parties  to  tbe  proceedings.  AD  other  expenses 
ah«n  be  paM  by  tbe  party  Incurring  them,  including  tbe  salary  of 
tbe  appraiser  selected  by  such  party. 

Sec.  13.  If  any  carrier  riian  rearrange  or  adjust  Its  forces  In  antici- 
pation of  a  coordination  with  the  purpose  or  effect  of  depriving  an 
emplojMa  of  baaeflta  to  which  bo  abould  be  enUtled  under  this 
agreameat  aa  an  anoployaa  Immediately  aSacted  by  a  coordination, 
this  agracmant  abaU  an^  to  aucb  an  ezaployas  aa  of  tbe  date  when 
bt  laao  agacted. 

Sac  IS.  la  tba  avMikt  tbat  any  diaputa  or  cootooveiaj  arises 
(except  sa  rtallned  In  aae.  11  >  la  connection  wltb  a  particular 
coordlnatloa.  lactadtng  aa  interpretation.  iqiplleaUan.  or  enforce- 
ment of  any  of  tbe  provlaloas  of  thla  agriwimnt  (or  of  the  i^reement 
entered  bsto  betwaan  tbe  carriers  and  the  rsfHasentatives  of  tbe 
employees  relatlnc  to  aaid  coordination  aa  eontemplated  t>y  this 
agreeoaent)  wbleb  Is  not  iiwiniiniiiil  by  tbe  partlea  tbereto  within  80 
days  atfter  aama  arisen  It  may  be  referred  by  eitber  party  for  eoo- 
slderatlon  axxl  determination  to  a  eonunlttea  wblcb  is  hereby  esUb- 
llstaed.  nomposed  In  tbe  first  lastanoe  of  the  stcnatories  to  this 
agreement.  Saeb  party  to  this  agreement  may  name  such  persons 
from  tlma  to  time  aa  eacb  party  deabree  to  serve  on  such  coaunlttee 
aa  Its  leptcaeutativea  ta  aubstltution  for  such  original  members. 
Should  tbe  coaunlttee  be  unable  to  i^ree.  it  ataaU  aelect  a  neutral 
referee  and  in  tba  event  tt  Is  unable  to  agree  within  10  days  upon 
tbe  selecUoo  of  said  refcrea.  then  the  members  on  eitber  aide  may 
request  the  Natlooal  Medlattan  Board  to  appoint  a  referee.  Tbe 
case  shall  again  be  considered  by  the  committee  and  the  referee 
and  the  decMan  of  tba  referee  shall  be  final  and  oonclualve.  Tbe 
salary  and  eacprnses  of  the  referee  shall  be  bome  equally  by  tbe 
parties  to  the  proceeding;  all  other  expenaea  ahall  be  paid  by  the 
party  incurring  thaiaa. 

Sac.  14.  Any  earrler  not  initially  a  party  to  this  agreement  may 
become  a  party  by  awttng  notice  of  Its  desire  to  do  aa  by  mall 
upon  the  membart  of  tbm  commtttae  establlsbed  by  section  IS 
bereoT.  It  shall  baeoano  a  party  aa  of  the  date  of  tbe  aervlee  at 
mtcMk  notice  or  JMffoa  aucb  later  date  aa  may  be  apacined  therein. 

Sac.  15.  Thla  agreement  ahall  be  eflbcUva  Juxte  l«.  IflM,  and  ba 
tB  full  fbnt  and  sCtat  for  a  period  of  •  years  from  tbat  date  and 

with  tka  prtsUsga  that  any  cantsr 


or  oryaulmtlon  party  hereto  may  then  wHbtfrsw  ttotti  tbe  agreement 
•ftsr  1  year  from  bsvtng  served  notice  of  Its  Intention  so  to  with- 
draw: Fropided,  however.  That  any  rights  of  tbe  partlea  hereto  or  of 
Individuals  establlsbed  and  fixed  during  tbe  term  of  this  agreement 
Shan  eootlmse  in  full  force  and  effect,  notwithstanding  the  expira- 
tloB  of  tbe  agreement  or  the  exercise  by  a  carrier  or  an  organization 
of  the  right  to  withdraw  therefrom. 

Thla  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  revision  by  muttml  agreement 
of  the  parties  hereto  at  any  time,  but  only  after  tbe  serving  of  a 
60  daya'^  notice  by  either  party  tipon  tbe  other. 

Mir  the  partlelpatlnfT  earrlera  listed   In   appendix   A:    H.  A. 

Bnocha.  Jno.  V.  WSIton.  Wm.  White. 
For  the  participating  carriers  listed  in  appetMllx  B:     C.  A. 

Clementa.  B.  Connors.  O.  BC  Dulua. 
Tor  tbe  participating  carriers  listed  in  appendix  C:   H.  A. 

Benton.  W.  J.  Jenks.  J.  B.  Parrlab. 
For  the  partlelpatlng  carrlera:  H.  A.  Cnocha,  chairman.  JOint 

Conference  Committee. 
For  the  participating  organizations  of  employees:  A.  John- 
ston, by  H.  J.  B.  grand  chief  engineer.  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers:  D.  B.  Robertson,  president. 
Brotherhood  of  Looomotive  Piremien  and  Engincmen; 
J.  A.  Phllilps.  president.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of 
America;  A.  P.  Whitney,  president.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen:  T.  C.  Casber.  president.  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America:  E.  J.  Manlon.  president.  Order 
Of  Railroad  Telegraphers:  J.  J.  Lebmann,  president. 
American  Train  Dispatchers  Association:  A.  W.  Beaton, 
president.  International  Association  of  Machinists:  J.  A. 
Franklin,  president.  International  Brotherhood  of  Boller- 
maicers,  Iron  Ship  BuUder.s.  and  Helpers  of  America; 
Ray  Gann,  president.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Blacksmiths.  Drop  Forgers,  and  Helpers;  John  J.  Hynes, 
president.  Sheet  Metal  Wcvkers'  International  Aaaoclation; 
C.  J.  McOlogan.  vice  president.  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers;  Pellx  H.  Knight,  president.  Broth- 
erhood Railway  Carmen  of  America;  J.  P.  McNamara. 
president.  International  Brotherhood  of  Plremeii  and 
Oilers:  P.  H.  Fijoedal.  president.  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees:  E.  M.  Harrison,  president. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight 
Handlers.  Express,  and  Station  Employees;  A.  E.  I^on. 
acting  president.  Brothertuxxl  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America:  M.  S.  Warfleld.  preaident.  Order  of  Sleeping  Car 
Conductors:  James  J.  Deianey.  president.  National  Organ- 
izatloa  Masters,  Mates  &  Pilots  of  America;  Wm.  S. 
Brown,  president.  National  Marine  Engineers"  Benctidal 
Ascoclatlon.  International  Longshoremen's  Association; 
E.  M.  Hanison.  chairman.  Railway  Labor  Exectitives* 
Aoocistion. 
Signed  at  WASHnvcroif.  D.  C.  Jfay  21.  1938. 

Appendix  A. — List  of  carriers  in  eastern  territory  parties  to  agreement 


a) 

Carrier 


(2) 

Propertif*  and  opemtlnn^  InchKie'l  fn  the  an- 
thoriiation  as  part  nf.  an<l  to  br  oonsi<lfred  as 
part  of.  tbe  carrier  listed  in  oolumn  i 


Ann  .\rbor 

BaUlmore  &  Ohio 

Beast' mtf  A  laite  Erie 

Boston  A  Ms'ne 

Bost4>n  TOTTDlnal 

C«itn»l  R.  R.  of  N.  J...  

Cine  jioati  UaioQ  Terminsi  Co  . . 
Cbicaco.  IndianapolL't  &  Luuisville 

Chicaco  Rtvrr  A  Inrlisna 

CleTebnd  Tnioa  Tensinsb  Co... 

Dsytoa  Unirm .     _ 

DsawBie.  Lackawanna  A  Western 

I>Btn>it  a  Tole<iD  bhore  Line 

Detroit  Terminal  

Detroit.  Toledo  A  Ironton 

Erie 

IndianspoIb<  Union 

Indians  Harbor  B«lt 

LcbJfli  A  UudJOQ  River 

I.ehli;h  A  New  England 

Lehiirti  Valley 

L«ng  Island  

Mains  CsntfaJ 

MononsalMla 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad 

Co. 
New  York.  Chlfwro  *  pt  Ix>hh« 
New  York.  New  ilaven  A  Hartford 

PeaBsylranM _ 

I^na-R«atiing  Soasiiore  Lines.... 

Pere  Marquette      

Pittsbureh  4  Ijkke  Erie „ 

PottlaBd  TermiDal  Co 

Katlwajr  KjtaBM.'  Acenejr.  Ine 

AbmUm 

Rutland 

SbUen  blaod  Rapid  Transit 

Waafalnttoo  Terminal 

W«8t«Tii  Maryhutd   

—     -       ALAsKria. 


Chfcraro  A   Krie:  New  Jerser  A  New  York; 
New  York.  Suaqueiiaana  A  Western. 


AD  leaaed  lines. 


WayiMBbart  A  Wasbincton;  Balto.  A  Eastern. 


Lake  Erie  A  Eastern. 


Lonfai  A  West  Virsfaita. 


Nora  — .<ffwn'.eBt  subject  to  apixoval  of  eooit  with  respect  to  lines  In  hands  oC 
reeeivenor  tmateas. 
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AFTtmnx  B.—Liet  of  oarriert  in  leettem  territory  parties  to  agreement 


Carrier 


Altmetla  lUlt  I.ins  ,.,.... 

Alton  A  Koutfiem  H   R  

Alton  H»ilr<«<l  Co.,  Tt)« 

AU  iilttti,  Tui«lis  A  tianu  Fs  Ry, 

Co.,  The. 
Atehiaoo  L'uion  Railway  A  Depot 

Co. 
Baltimore  A    Ohio  Chicago  Ter- 
minal K.  R.  Co.,  The, 

Hell   Hallway  r...  of  f'hli-ajro   

Hurllnitioti-Kock  Inland  K.  K.  Co.. 

Camu  l*r«irie  l<    K.  Co  

ChicitKo  A  Kaiitem  Illinois  Ry.  Co. 
Chicago  A  Iinnc»l!i  .Ml-lland  Ry.  Co 
Chu-a.'o  A  North  Western  Ry.  Co 
Ciiicaeu  A  Western  ludiana  K.  R. 

Co 
Chicago.    Burlingtoo    A    Quincy 

R.  R   Co. 
Chirat.-o.  Milnaulcee.  St.  Paul  A 

Paciflc  R.  R.  <'o. 
Chira{!o.  Rock  Loland  A  Paciflc  Ry. 

Co..  The. 
Chic-aiTo.  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  A 

Oinaiia  Ily.  Co. 

Ciiirajto  Cnion  Stntion  Co 

Colorado  A  Soutiicrn  Ky.  Co    

Daveniiort,  RiK-k  Island  A  NortL- 

wcstern  Ry.  Co. 
Denver   A    Rio   (irande   Western 

R.  K    Co  .  The 
D<«nver  A  ^a\t  I>*kf  Ry  Co.,  The.. 
Denver  In  ion  Terminal  Ry.  Co., 

The. 

Des  Moines  Cnion  Ry.  Co 

Duluth.  Mi.s.sabr  A  Northern  Ry. 
Duluth,   Soulli   .Siiore  A   .Mlanlic 

Rv   Co 
Ka<t  Portland  Fr»>ipht  Terminal... 

Ka.«t  St.  Ixiui-'i  Jinution  R.  R  

Elgin,  Jolirt  A  Ka.st«-rn  Ry.  Co 

Fort  Smith  A  Western  Ry     

Fort  Worth  A  I  )<nver  Cily  Ry.  Co 

Fort  Worth  B.lt  Ry   Co        

Galveston.  Houston  A  Henderson 

R    R.  

Great  Northern  Ry   Co  

(Jrttn  Hay  A  We>t.rn  R.  R.  Co.. 
OuK  Coast  Lines 


(9 

PropsrtiM  and  operations  included  In  the  sa- 
tborlMtlon  ae  part  of.  and  to  be  considered  at 
part  of,  the  carrier  listed  in  wluuin  1 


OuU,   Colorado  A  Pants    Fe  Ry.  Co.;  Tan- 
taandls  A  8anu  Fe  Ry.  Co. 


Quincy,  Omaha  A  Kaasas  City  R.  R. 

Chicago,  Terre  Haute  A  Southeastern  Ry.  Co. 

Chicaso.  Rock  Island  A  Gulf  Ry.  Co.;  Peoria 
Terminal  Co. 


Co 
R. 


TTouston  Belt  A  Terminal  Ry.  Co 
In'ernatMinal-Oreat  Northern  R.  K 
Kan.«ias  City  Terminal  Ry,  Co 
Kan<y».s.  Oklahoma  A  Cm  If  Ry 
l.ake  .^ujx'rior  A  Ishix-niing  R 

Co. 
LitihfloM  A  Madison  Ry,  Co    ... 
Manufacturers  Ry,  ("o,  (St,  Louis) 
Midland  Valley  R.  R,  Co  . 

MinneajwILs,  St,  Paul  A  .Ssulte  Ste. 

Marie  Ry,  Co, 
Minneaixilis  A  St,  Louis  R.  R.  Co.. 

The 
Minnesota  Tran.>:fer  Railway  Co., 

The 
Minnesota  A  International  Ry,  Co 

Mis.souri-Illuioi«  R    R   Co 

XIissouri-Kan:ias-Texas  R.  R.  Co.. 


Missouri  Paciflc  R.  R.  Co 


Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co    

Kortiiern  I'a<ific  Terminal  Co.  of 

Oregon,  The. 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 

Ocden  Cnion  Ry  A  I)ei>ot  Co..  .. 
Oklahoma  City-Ada-Atoka  Ry  Co. 
Oregon.  California  A  Eastern  Ry. 

Co. 

Peoria  A  Pekin  T'ninn  Ry.  Co 

Port  Terminal   Kajlroad  Associs- 

tion  (Houston). 
Pueblo  Cuiun  Depot  A   Railroad 

Co.,  The 
Railway  Exiiress  .Agency,  Ine. 


Iowa  Railway  Transfer  Co. 
Dulntb  A  Iron  Ran^e  R.  E. 
Mineral  Range  R.  R   Co. 


WIcfalU  Valley  Ry.  Co.,  The 


New  Ork»am.  Texas  A  Mexico  Ry.  Co.;  St. 
LouLs.  Brownsville  A  Mexico  Ry.  Co.; 
Beaumont,  Scur  Lake  A  Wej^tern  Ry.  Co.; 
Hoaston  A  Bnwo?  Valley  Ry.  Co.;  San 
Antonio,  Cvalde  A  Gulf  R.  R,  Co.;  Sugar 
Land  Ry.  Co.;  Rio  Grande  City  Ry,  Co,; 
Asherlon  A  (Julf  Ry,  Co,;  Asphalt  Belt  Ry. 
Co.;  San  Antonio  Southern  Ry.  Co.;  San 
Benito  A  Rio  Grande  Valley  Ry.  Co,; 
Orange  A  N«)rthwestern  R,  R.  Co.;  New 
Iberia  A  Northern  R,  R.  Co.;  Hx-ria,  St. 
Mary  A  Ka&Uirn  R.  K.  Co. 


Railway  Transfer  Co.  of  the  City  of  Minneap- 
olis 

Big  Fork  A  International  Falls  Ry,  Co. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas  R.  R.  Co,  of  Texas; 
Texas  Central  R  R  Co  :  The  Wichita  KalU 
Ry,  Co  ;  The  WichiU  Kails  A  Northwestern 
Ryof  Texas,  WichiU  Falls  A  Wellington  Ry. 
Co,  o(  Texas,  Beaver,  Meade  A  Englewood 

R  R  .    .. 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Corporation  in  Ne- 
braska; Fort  Smith  Suburban  Ry  ;  Natchei 
A  Southern  Ry.;  NatchcT  A  Louisiana  Ry. 
Transfer  Co.  (boat).  The  Chester  A  Mount 
Vernon  R.  R.;  Booneville.  St.  Louis  A 
Southern  Ry,  Co.;  Cairo  A  Thebes  R.  R.  Co.; 
Marion  A  Eastern  R.  R.  Co. 


B/-^let    of    oarriern    in    u>e$tem    territory    parties    to 
agreemerU — Contlntied 


Rock  Island- Friaoo  Terminal  Ry. 

Co. 
Bt.  Joeeph  Terminal  R.  R.  Co.. 
Kl,  Joaei>h  Inlon  DefKtt  Co 
Ht.  Paul  Cnion  I)e|K.t  Co.,  The 
Bt.  Louis  A  O' Fallon  Ry  Co  .. 
8t.  Louis- San  Francisco  Ry.  Co 


St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry.  Co — 

Salt  Lake  Citv  Union  Depot  A 

R.  R.  Co..  The. 
San  Diego  A  Arizona  Eastern  Ry. 

Co. 

Sioux  City  Terminal  Ry,  Co 

South  Omaha  Terminal  Ry.  Co 
Southern  Paciflc  Comjiany- Paciflc 

Lines. 
Spokane.  Portland  A  Seattle  Ry. 

Co, 
Spokane.  Coeurd'Alene  A  Palousc 

Ry.  Co, 

S(>okane  International  Ry   .. 

I'emiinal  Railroad  Association  of 

St,  Louis. 


(2) 

PropertlM  and  otieratifins  Included  In  the  aO' 
thorltatton  as  (mrt  <>f,  and  to  be  cnnsiden'd  as 
|HUt  of,  tlie  carrier  listi-d  in  column  1 


8t.  I/oiiivRan  Francisco  A  Texas  Ry.;  Fort 
Worth  A  Rio  Grande  Ry.;  Birmingham 
Belt  R.  R.  Co 

St.  I^uis  Southwestern  Ry.  Co.  of  Texas; 
Dallas  Terminal  Ry.  A  Union  Depot  Co. 


Texas  A  Paciflc  Ry..  The. 


Texas  Paclfic-Mlssonrl  Padflc  Ter- 
minal R.  R.  of  New  Orleans, 
Texas  A  .New  Orleans  R.  R.  Co 


Tidewater  Southern  Ry .  Co 

Tulsa  Cnion  l)e;)ot  Co 

Cni.in    Railway    Co.    (Memphis. 

Tenn.), 
Union  Pacific  R.  R 


Cnion  Terminal  Co.  (Dallns,  Tex.) 
Union    Terminal    Ry.    Co.    (St. 

Joseiih.  Mo.). 

Wabash  Ry,  Co 

Western  Pacific  R,  R,  Co.,  The    . 
Wichita  Union  Terminal  Ry,  Co., 

The. 


Oregon  Trunk  Ry.:  Oregon  Electric  Ry.  Co.; 
Uniu>d  Railways  Co. 


8t.  Louis  Merchants  Bridge  Terminal  Ry.; 
East  St.  lyouis  Connt>cting  Ry.;  St.  Louia 
Tran-sfer  Ry, 

Weatherford.  Mineral  Wells  A  Northwestern 
Ry.  Co.,  The;  Texas-.New  Mexico  Ry.  Co.; 
Abilene  A  Southern  Ry.  Co.;  Texas  Short 
Line  Ry.;  Pecos  ValU-y  Southern  Ry.  Co., 
The;  Cisco  A  Northeastern  Ry.  Co. 


Oalverton,  narrisburg  A  San  Antonio  Ry.  Co., 
The;  Texas  A  New  Orleans  R.  R.  Co;. 
l>ouLsiana  Western  R.  R.  Co.;  Morran'i 
Ix)uisianB  A  Texas  R.  R,  A  S.  8.  Co.;  Iberia 
A  Vermillion  R.  R,  Co.;  Houston  A  Texas 
Central  R.  R.  Co.,  The;  Texas  Midland  R. 
R.;  Cialveston.  HarrL«burg  A  San  Antonio  Ry. 
Co..  The  (Au.stin  Division);  Houston.  East  A 
West  Texas  R.  R.  Co.,  Tbe.  Houston  A 
Shreveport  R.  R.  Co. 


Eastern  District.  Central  District.  Northwest- 
ern District,  Southwestern  District. 


jsjOTK,—  , 'Agreement  subject  to  approval  of  court  with  respect  to  lines  In  liands  of 
receivers  or  trustees. 


Appendix  C. — List   of  carriers  in   southeastern   territory  parties  to 

agreement 


0) 

Carrier 

(9 

Properties  and  operations  Included  In  the  au- 
thor iiat  ion  as  part  of,  and  to  he  considered  as 
part  of,  tbe  carrier  listed  in  column  1 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry 

Chcsatx>ake  A  Ohio  Ry 

Cnliinihiis  A:  Orofnvillp              ...... 

Illinnis  (^pntral  Svstom 

Macon,  Dui>lin  and  Savannah 

Norfolk  A  Western  Ry,  Co 

Norfolk  Southern  Ry.  Co        

Railway  Express  Agency.  Ine 
Richmond,  Fredoncksbm-g  A  Po- 
tomac. 
K<>»hoard  .\ir  Line  Ry   

■ 

Travarea  and  Gulf     .  

Viruinian                     .....-.-..—..... 

Note,— Agreement  subject  to  approval  of  court  with  respect  to  lines  In  hands  of 
receivers  or  trustees. 

I  want  to  repeat  my  former  assertion  that  the  above  agree- 
ment was  signed  by  the  railway  executives  and  representatives 
of  21  brotherhoods  speaking  for  the  railway  employees  of 
the  country.  Therefore,  let  me  repeat  again,  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  indicated  approval  of  the  conference 
report  on  8.  2009  by  all  the  brotherhoods. 
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In  addition  to  the  position  Indicated  by  the  brotherhoods 
relative  to  the  conference  report,  Labor,  the  weekly  news- 
paper, published  at  Wasliington,  D.  C.  In  the  issue  of  April 
30,  in  bold  type,  informs  their  readers  as  follows: 

Bnx  Bnxs  To  Give  "I«ow  Hoisx"  Bkeax  With  CoMPmroiis — Pro- 
visions Clauttimo  L*aoa's  Status  in  All  Kinds  or  MFir.pts  Is 
Dboppbo 

(By  Albert  H   Jenkins) 
Railroad  legislation,  frozen  up  In  committees  through  the  long 
winter,  this  week  felt  a  spring  thaw  and  t>egan  to  move  toward 
passage  by  Congress. 

The  ao-called  "key  bill"  prop)o«es  to  put  water  carriers  under 
Interstate  Conuxierce  Commission  regulation,  on  an  equal  basts 
with  rail  and  highway  carriers.  It  also  would  create  a  special  Ixmrd 
to  Investigate  Government  subsidies  to  various  kinds  of  transport. 
and  to  rvcommend  changes  needed  to  eliminate  unfair  advantages 
and  provide  a  sqtiare  deal  for  all. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year.  In  one  form,  and 
by  the  House  in  another  form.  Since  then  it  has  been  In  the 
hands  of  a  conference  committee  headed  by  Senator  Botiton  K. 
WHESLza  and  Congressman  Clakcmcz  F.  Lxa.  chaiimen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Interstate  Commerce  Committees. 

CONTZRRS    ACRES 

A  few  days  ago  Wrkklxb  annoiuiced  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee had  agreed  on  a  cooApromlse  bill  and  that  it  would  be 
promptly  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  for  a  final  vote. 

Both  versions  of  the  key  bill  contained  provisions  modifying 
the  procedure  followed  by  railroads  In  mergers  and  consolidations 
and  providing  additional  protection  for  lallroad  employees  affected 
by  such  changes. 

All  these  provisions  were  left  out  of  the  bill  finally  agreed  on 
by  the  conference  committee.  If  It  Is  passed  by  Congress,  as  seems 
likely,  railroad  labor  w;U  neither  gain  nor  lose  protection  In  mer- 
gers and  coordinations.  The  situation  will  remain  the  same  as  it 
has  been  since  the  Supreme  Court.  In  its  recent  decision  in  the 
famous  Rock  Island  case,  riiled  that  the  I.  C.  C.  has  power  to 
re<}ulre  railroads  to  compensate  employees  who  lose  the^  Jobs  or 
suffer  other  hardships  as  a  result  of  consolidations. 

PACT    MAIN    PROTECTION 

In  that  case,  and  otliers  like  it.  the  Commission  required  rail- 
roads to  give  their  employees  compensation  like  that  provided  by 
the  Washington  Job-protect.on  agreement,  which  was  negotiated 
by  the  stazulard  railroad  labor  organizations  with  almost  all  the 
carriers. 

The  employers"  main  protection  is  the  Washington  agreement, 
but  tt  Is  reinforced  by  the  I.  C.  C.  orders  and  the  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

Labor  Is  the  weekly  publication  that  Is  recognized  as  the 
mouthpiece  for  all  labor  organizations,  Eind  the  above  quo- 
tation clearly  reveals  their  attitude  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  people  of  my  district  up  vmtil  this  date  have  informed 
me  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  are  favorable  to  this 
legislation.  Fifteen  thousand  railroad  employees  and  their 
families  in  the  Twenty-third  District  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
an  annual  pay  roll  of  $25,300,000,  are  typical  of  the  railroad 
groups  throughout  the  Nation  who  have  suffered  for  years 
because  of  Oovemment  subsidized  competition  principally 
in  the  form  of  inland  waterways  that  have  taken  the  bread 
and  butter  out  of  their  mouths  and  threatened  to  reduce  for- 
mer prosperous  communities  to  veritable  ghost  towns. 

As  one  of  the  two  practical  railroad  men  in  this  Congress 
I  am  determined  to  keep  faith  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
vast  army  of  railroaders  and  their  families  who,  if  this  bill 
is  defeated,  will  have  a  right  to  demand  an  explanation  of 
these  nmiors  of  so-called  collusion  and  high-handed  tactics 
of  those  opposed  to  this  legislation. 


The  Republican  Opporttuiity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundajf,  May  2.  1940 


AKTTCtM  BT  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  VANDSEIBILT.  OOVKKNOB  OF 

RHODE  ISLAND 


liT.   SCBJFnXR.    Mr.   Speaker,   every   well-intentioned 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  present 


perplexing  problems  of  government.  Likewise,  all  are  In- 
terested in  bringing  our  Nation  from  its  chaos  and  uncer- 
tainty into  an  era  of  sound  and  progressive  prosperity. 
None  would  seek  to  retreat  and  return  to  the  days  of  the 
twenties  or  thirties.  In  1940,  benefited  by  the  experiences 
of  the  past,  we  hope  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  better 
future.  I  believe  the  Republican  Party  is  the  Instrument  by 
which  such  can  be  accomplished.  Broad  and  sympathetic 
views  are  essential  to  bring  this  about.  An  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  cur  Nation  and  the  problems  of  our 
people  and  of  each  group  is  the  foimdation  upon  which 
such  advancement  must  be  built. 

I  believe  this  very  well  expressed  in  an  article  by  Gov. 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  which  I  ask  to  Include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks.    Such  article  is  as  follows: 

THE     WIDS     HORIZON THE     REP^'BtJCAN     OPPORTtTTnTT 

(By  William  H.   Vanderbilt.  Governor  of  Rhode  Island) 

Occasionally.  I  run  across  a  Republican — sometimes  one  high 
In  the  party's  council — who  is  still  thinking  along  the  lines  of 
1932  and  1936,  a  man  or  woman  who  still  thinks  that  with  slight 
and  grudgingly  granted  modiflcatlons  the  so-called  good  old  days 
can  be  brought  back,  men  and  women  whose  attitude  Is  that  all  of 
the  Roosevelt  adnUnistratlon — Its  objectives,  its  actions,  and  its 
methods — is  wrong  and  that  no  matter  what  the  President  or  any 
member  of  his  administration  may  say  or  do  it  should  be  criti- 
cized and  opposed. 

I  am  a  Republican  and  I  believe  sincerely  that  the  l>est  thing 
for  the  security,  success,  and  happiness  of  the  American  people  is 
to  elect  a  Republican  administration  In  Washington,  but  that  tf 
this  attitude  becomes  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  Party  In  the 
coming  campaign,  then  a  Republican  will  not  be  sitting  in  tho 
White  House  In   1941. 

Fortunately,  this  attitude  doesnt  reflect  the  feeling  of  either 
the  rank  and  file  of  Republicans  throughout  the  country,  or  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Republican  leaders,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  politics  it  is  the  Impression  that  the  people  get  which  counts. 
This  impression  does  not  always  coincide  with  the  facts  in  the  cose. 
It  is.  therefore,  quite  possible  for  a  few  persons  in  prominent  po- 
sitions in  the  party,  themselves  reactionary,  to  give  the  impressioa 
to  the  public  that  the  entire  party  is  reactionary,  and.  of  course. 
our  friends  the  Democrats  are  going  to  do  everythltig  in  their 
power  to  spread  that  Impression. 

Let  us.  as  a  party  and  "individually,  be  realistic  about  the  present 
situation. 

We  might  just  as  well  realize  now  that  the  jDeople  of  this  country 
cannot  be  sold  the  idea  that  everything  that   President  Roc.sevclt 
and  his  administration  have  done  and  all  their  objectives  are  bad 
because  that  Just  isn't  true. 

Many  of  the  objectives  of  the  New  Deal  have  been  good.  Many  of 
the  reforms  were  needed  Many  of  them  should  and  will  beccme  a 
permanent  part  of  our  Nation  and  our  Government,  Many  Repub- 
licans, unfortunately,  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  to 
admit  that  a  Democrat  has  ever  done  anything  good. 

Nothing  that  any  one  man  or  any  one  administration  docs  Is  bU 
bad  or  all  gccd.  People  are  net  fooled  by  blanket  condemnations 
of  the  New  Deal  and  all  Its  acts. 

I  l)elleve  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  feel  that 
many  New  Deal  objectives  have  been  good,  but  they  are  tired  of  the 
methods  of  administration  that  have  been  employed.  Th^y  are 
tired  of  the  wa.;te,  the  extravagance,  the  inefficiency,  and  the  politi- 
cal browbeating  that  have  been  going  on.  They  want  a  change 
They  want  sound,  efficient,  economical  Oovemment;  but  at  tho 
same  time  they  want  to  retain  the  good  things  which  have  been 
accomplished.  They  beUeve  in  the  social -security  program  unem- 
ployment compensation,  old-age  security,  and  other  forms  of  public 
assistance.  There  are  other  things,  such  as  the  C.  C  C  camps 
which  they  want  retained  ' 

But  the  people  want  these  programs  carried  on  honestly    fairly 
efficiently,  and  without  political  or  other  prejudice.    I  believe  these 
programs  of  public  assistance  should  be  put  on  a  permanent  basis 
They  should  be  treated  the  same  way  as  any  other  department  of 
Government. 

In  1936  the  Republican  Party  went  to  the  people  with  a  platform 
consisting  largely  of  destructive  crltlclfm  of  what  had  been  done 
In  1940 — If  we  are  to  be  successfiU — we  must  offer  the  people  aa 
honest,  sincere  program  We  must  point  out  what  we  beheve  to  be 
the  mistakes  of  the  present  administration  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  a  definite  correctlveness.  I  believe  the  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Republican  Party  today  are  very  great  We 
have  a  chance,  if  we  are  sound  and  constructive  in  bur  thoughts 
and  our  ideas,  to  lead  this  country  into  better  times — times  when 
people  are  happier,  more  contented,  more  prosperous. 

I  think  that  the  feeling  of  millions  of  people  In  this  country  Is 
well  expressed  in  what  a  newspaperman  said  to  me  at  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  in  Albany  last  summer.  He  said  that  he  had 
voted  for  Mr.  Hoover  and  that  when  Mr  Roosevelt  came  along  he 
thought  he  had  something  and  had  voted  for  him. 

He  said  that  In  1940,  If  the  Republicans  put  up  a  sound  and.  as 
he  described  It,  "middle-of-the-road  man,"  he  would  vote  for  him. 
but  that  If  the  Republicans  put  up  someone  he  considered  to  be 
reactionary  he  would  vote  for  RotMevelt  or  anyoiie  else  who  raa 
on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
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By  a  "middle-of-the-road  man"  he  did  not  mean  a  "wishy-washy" 
fence  sitter.  He  meant  a  man  who  was  sound  and  could  do  what 
has  l)een  described  as  consoUdatlng  the  gains  and  liquidating  the 
losses  of  the  past  few  years. 


I  Are  We  Heading  for  War? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN,  OF  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  an  address  given  over  KADA,  of  Ada, 
Okla..  and  KGPP,  of  Shawnee,  Okla.,  on  April  22,  1940,  by  our 
able  and  distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  BoRENl. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  of  the 
sincere  advocates  of  peace  in  the  House,  none  is  more  sincere 
and  repular  in  his  advocacy  than  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, Lyle  Boren.  He  is  always  to  be  found  working 
against  those  things  that  threaten  to  bring  war  and  the  in- 
security of  war  and  for  those  things  making  for  peace  and 
security.  He  pleads  eloquently  always  for  peace.  In  the 
present  address  he  uses  with  much  force  the  clear,  simple, 
pithy  but  strong  language  characteristic  of  his  addresses. 
It  can  be  read  with  interest  suid  with  profit. 

The  address  follows: 

The  nations  of  the  world  constitute  a  small  community.  Think 
of  yourself  as  an  individual  living  in  a  remote  wilderness  in  a 
community  of  92  people.  The  United  States  in  its  relationship  to 
the  world  community  is  exactly  like  one  person  in  that  community 
of  92  people. 

This  community  of  92  nations  has  all  of  the  attributes  of  any 
community  A  few  are  rich.  The  majority  are  poor  Some  are 
large  and  strong;  some  are  weak  and  small.  A  few  wish  to  domi- 
nate, to  rule,  and  control  the  affairs  of  the  community,  but  the  vast 
majority  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  Most  all  want  to  live 
and  let  live.  They  want  to  be  secure  and  they  are  willing  to  grant 
to  every  other  citizen  that  same  peaceful  security. 

In  this  community  of  nations,  there  are  four  who  are  outlaws. 
One  Is  a  brafgart;  the  other  is  a  busybody:  another  a  gangster, 
and  the  fourth  an  insane  fiend.  There  Is  no  organized  police  sys- 
tem to  control  the  depredations  of  these  four  and  so  each  Individual 
must  protect  and  defend  himself.  What  are  these  four  doing  to  the 
community  of  nations?  They  have  murdered  five;  they  have  kid- 
raped  one;  they  have  wounded  three,  and  they  are  engaged  In  a 
fight  to  death  against  four  others  at  the  present  time.  Every  other 
citizen  in  this  small  community  of  nations  who  Is  uncertain  that 
he  is  strong  enough  to  defend  and  protect  himself  against  their 
a?gre56lon  Is  In  fear  and  trembling.  We  have  had  funerals  for 
Ethiopia.  Austria.  Albania.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  We  have 
seen  Denmark  kidnaped  by  the  gangsters  Finland.  China,  and 
Norway  are  already  In  the  hospital  of  nations.  Sweden,  Holland, 
Switzerland.  Belgltim.  France,  England,  and  many  other  countries, 
are  within  the  terrorized  area.  Each  fear  what  the  next  24  hours 
may  bring  from  the  acts  of  the  fiends  gone  mad  with  power. 

Let  us  turn  the  searchlight  on  Stalin  and  Hitler. 

Stalin  is  the  embodiment  of  Ignorance,  tyranny  and  hypocrisy. 
This  Godless  fiend  tramples  ruthlessly  on  the  liberties  of  man.  Jus- 
tice, reason,  and  mercy  are  all  exiles  from  Russia,  Liberty  is  ban- 
ished and  freedom  put  to  death.  Russia  has  the  most  detestable 
government  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth 

It  Is  impossible  to  estimate  the  Infamy  of  this  fiend.  His  gloomy 
Insanity  has  sown  the  world  with  seeds  of  hate.  He  has  put  chains 
upon  the  thoughts,  and  manacles  on  the  limbs  of  man.  Think  of 
Finland.  Think  of  the  tender  and  affectionate  mothers  In  Finland; 
the  sad  and  suffering  wives;  the  trembling  and  loving  children. 
Think  of  the  hearts  filled  with  weariness  and  pain,  with  agony  and 
tears,  becau.'se  of  him.  I  wish  I  had  the  genius  to  pay  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Finland. 

Staiin  Is  so  cruel  and  heartless  that  my  blood  is  chilled  and  my 
sense  of  Justice  shocked  to  think  of  him  Hate  is  abhorrent  to  my 
head  and  heart,  but  to  think  of  the  millions  of  innocent  people 
who  have  been  starved,  deceived,  robbed,  and  outraged  within 
Russia  and  the  millions  more  who  have  been  made  the  prey  of  bomb 
and  sword  and  death  in  Finland  is  the  blackest  and  darkest  page 
In  the  annals  of  time.  All  of  the  people  of  Russia  are  governed  by 
falsehood,  plundered  by  hypocrisy,  the  sport  of  death,  and  the  food 
of  fear  Their  own  Government  Is  their  worst  enemy,  and  death  is 
their  only  friend. 


Hitler  gained  control  of  the  German  people  through  the  promisee 
of  a  demagogue,  made  in  weakness,  to  be  forgotten  in  power.  I 
heard  at  one  time  where  Hitler  was  greeted  by  a  smile  in  a  Czecho- 
slovaklan  town,  but  the  smile  came  only  from  the  lips  of  scorn 
drawn  back  from  the  teeth  of  hatred.  He  has  perverted  and  de- 
graded everything  he  has  touched. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  thoroughly  despicable,  hate- 
ful, and  arrogant  being.  He  Is  without  one  redeeming  feature.  He 
has  proven  himself  a  false  friend,  an  vmjust  Judge,  a  braggart,  a 
hypocrite,  a  tyrant,  sincere  only  in  hatred,  jealousy,  and  vanity,  falsa 
in  promise,  suspicious,  infamous,  and  hideous. 

How  can  the  himian  intellect  get  upon  Its  knees  to  the  infinite 
absurdity  of  "Hell  Hitler"?  Thousands  of  volumes  could  not  con- 
tain the  crimes  of  Hitler.  They  could  not  contain  the  names  of 
his  victims.  With  blood  and  fire,  with  t>ombB  and  ruin,  with 
crime  and  terror,  he  seeks  to  control  the  world. 

If  all  of  the  bones  of  the  victims  of  Hitler  could  be  gathered 
together,  they  would  rise  higher  than  all  the  p3rramid8.  He  has 
covered  the  cheeks  of  the  world  with  tears.  In  his  warped  brain, 
every  possible  crime  has  been  plotted,  every  conceivable  outrage 
has  been  perpetrated.  His  bestial  heart  is  savage  beyond  descrip- 
tion, merciless  beyond  conception.  His  infamies  fill  with  their 
stench  the  nostrils  of  the  world.  With  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  he 
has  tortured.  With  the  clutch  of  avarice  he  has  grasped.  Piti- 
less as  famine.  mercUcss  as  fire,  with  the  conscience  of  a  serpent 
and  the  soul  of  hell,  he  has  spread  rapine  and  murder  through 
the  world.  His  head  is  filled  with  everjrthlng  that  Is  illogical, 
cruel,  and  hideous.  I  hate  his  insanity.  I  despise  his  tyrannical, 
supercilious,  and  absurd  government. 

This  Gog  and  Magog  wage  an  Armageddon  against  the  people  of 
the  world.  The  shadows  of  these  two  insane  fiends  stalk  across 
the  world,  and  in  their  every  footstep  resound  the  echoes  of 
fright,  horror,  and  death.  Even  at  this  hour,  the  battles  rage 
that  strew  the  sad  shores  with  wrecks  of  ship  and  the  mangled 
bodies  of  men.  Yet.  there  are  those  who  believe  we  should  tol- 
erate communism  here;  that  we  should  deal  carefully  with  the 
German  bund  and  gently  with  alien  agitators  of  these  perverted 
doctrines 

To  entertain  any  thought  of  condolence  for  communism  or 
nazi-ism.  is  utterly  unsuited  to  the  mind  of  a  free  people.  These 
two  doctrines  fit  together  like  the  upper  and  lower  Jaws  of  a 
wild  teast.  The  one  a  chopping  block,  the  other  an  ax;  the  one 
a  pestilence,  the  other  a  famine.  They  can  grow  only  where 
education  and  religion  are  weak  and  where  economic  circumstance 
Is  bad.  These  doctrines  have  reason  on  its  knees  In  Germany 
and  Russia  and  they  have  trampled  all  sanity  underfoot. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  Russia  conununism  stands  erect  and  Is 
arrogant.  In  the  United  States  It  crawls  and  is  abject.  But  the 
purpose  In  both  countries  Is  the  same,  and  that  Is  the  destruction 
of  freedom  and  liberty.  A  man  who  believes  In  a  doctrine  that 
tolerates  dictatorship  cannot  believe  In  human  liberty  or  intel- 
lectual freedom.  In  Germany  and  Russia,  no  one  Is  asked  to  think, 
but  all  are  commanded  to  obey. 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  Is  anjrthing  good  about  Hitler  or 
Stalin,  that  there  is  any  truth  In  their  words,  or  that  they  will 
recognize  right  or  Justice  in  any  form.  We  cannot  believe  some- 
thing that  we  know  Is  not  true. 

Is  Denmark  better  off  for  having  submitted?  It  makes  me  think 
of  a  dove  flying  from  hawks  seeking  safety  in  the  nest  of  a  vulture. 

We  have  a  war  against  nazi-ism  and  communism  here  at  home, 
and  It  is  Imperative  that  vigilant  citizenship  stand  guard  against 
the  Invasion  of  these  doctrines.  Hitler  and  Stalin  are  the  world's  out- 
standing examples  of  demagoguery.  We  might  well  remember  that 
the  promises  of  demagogues  are  almost  always  forgotten  in  power. 
Time  was  when  both  Hitler  and  Stalin  were  beggars  and  tramps, 
armed  only  with  the  alms  dish  and  fickle  promise.  Through  every 
conceivable  crime  they  have  become  gang  chiefs,  tyrants.  They 
have  persecuted  to  the  exact  extent  of  their  power,  and  they  always 
will. 

Every  country  which  has  been  destroyed  by  a  blitzkrieg  has  first 
been  attacked  by  an  army  of  agitators,  by  a  peaceful  penetration  of 
saboteurs,  by  a  war  of  propaganda,  and  Internal  turmoil.  This 
country,  like  the  many  which  have  fallen,  is  at  war  within  our 
own  borders  with  the  forces  of  "isms"  contrary  to  Amertcanlsm. 
Aliens  and  propaganda  agents  are  in  every  possible  way  using 
organizations  and  groups  to  divide  this  country  from  within.  The 
Nazi  and  Communist  trick  of  internal  division  in  a  country  has 
usually  been  followed  by  military  aggression.  Onoe  a  people  is 
disunited  in  Its  thought  and  action,  then  comes  blitzkrieg  (the 
lightning  strike  of  military  aggression).  Even  this  country  car- 
ries In  Its  womb  the  child  of  revolution  begotten  by  alien  agitators. 

What  does  communism  and  nazi-ism  mean  to  the  people  who 
embrace  It?  It  means  confiscation,  exile,  imprisonment,  torture, 
and  death.     The  words  are  synonymous  with  rape  and  murder. 

National  unity  is.  in  a  very  real  and  deep  sense,  the  fundamental 
safeguard  of  all  democracy.  We  must,  as  a  united  pec^le,  keep 
ablaze  on  this  continent  the  fiames  of  hviman  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. We  are  passing  through  a  perilous  time  in  this  Nation. 
Agitators  are  busily  setting  group  against  group,  race  against  race, 
class  against  class.  T^e  security  of  democracy  in  the  face  of  these 
dangers  depends  on  integrity,  calmness,  and  cooperative  wisdom. 

Let's  take  our  eyes  off  of  Europe  and  direct  our  attentions  to  the 
problems  at  home.  With  group  against  group,  class  against  class, 
we  are  in  an  era  of  strange  bitterness.  We  are  torn  with  class 
strife,  burdened  with  debt,  and  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  un- 
employment. If  Europe  is  in  a  llfe-and -death  struggle  for  freedom. 
America  Is  also  in  a  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  democracy. 


i 
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The  ctMoCSe  eooditlofw  abrcMd  are.  In  a  magnified  sense,  similar  to 
the  chaotic  conditions  In  America.  The  social  and  economic  force* 
which,  through  their  mismanagement  In  Europe  have  brought  a 
dicUtorshlp.  are  the  same  social  and  economic  forces  which  we  are 
Btrugcllng  to  adjust  peacefully  at  home.  Freedom  and  liberty  are 
at  slake  In  the  economic  battles  wtthln  this  Nation.  Just  as  they 
are  at  stake  In  the  battles  of  blood  and  Iron  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  greatest  thing  we  can  do  to  give  democracy  to  the 
world  Is  to  make  our  Nation  a  demonstration  of  the  Integrity  and 
success  of  democracy.  America  must  meet  this  vital  challenge  at 
home  before  she  Is  In  position  to  lend  assistance  to  democracy 
abroad. 

We  have  enough  to  do  at  home.  Let's  mind  our  own  affairs 
and  let  Kurope  settle  hers.  We  have  these  saoae  forces  to  combat 
at  home.     They  are  at  work  In  our  own  country. 

If  you  believe  that  America  does  not  fsce  the  probability  of  war, 
your  eyes  are  dosed  to  the  world  circumstance  In  which  the  map 
at  the  world  Is  frequently  changed  In  an  overnight  maneuver  of 
armed  might.  Our  historical  experience  Is  unquestionable  proof 
that  America  U  not  Immune  to  contagion  from  the  disease  which 
ravages  Europe. 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  There  are  many  inconsistencies 
between  our  Nation's  actions  and  the  avowed  American  neutrality. 

The  United  States  Is  already  Involved  morally  and  economically  in 
the  world's  war.  We  have  sent,  and  are  sending,  everything  but  men 
to  the  war.  We  have  not  as  yet  Knt  a  single  soldier.  All  the  other 
steps  we  have  taken,  but  that  last  step  we  mvist  not  take.  We  can- 
not Ignore  the  lessons  of  the  last  war.  which  certainly  taught  us  that 
it  was  a  short  step  between  economic  participation  In  the  war  and 

actual  military  parttdpatlon.  I  have  fought  against  entrance  into 
the  war  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  believe  I  am  right.  I  think 
we  should  stay  out  completely. 

We  have  taken  every  step  but  one  and  that  one  step,  sending  our 
sons  to  die  on  Europe's  battlefleida.  must  not  be  taken. 

I  chertah  and  honor  the  Ideals  that  motivated  our  soldiers  in  the 
last  wmr.  They  made  the  battlegrounds  of  the  last  war  sacred,  for 
every  place  that  man  has  died  for  men  la  holy  ground.  Our  memory 
can  readily  recall  all  tbat  we  lost  in  the  last  war.  but  Is  th^re  anyone 
who  can  name  one  thing  we  gained  or  that  tbe  world  gained  by  the 
war.  as  for  that  matter.  The  losses  of  the  present  war  are  panded 
before  our  eyea  and  they  are  terrible  to  behold.  We  must  not  share 
tboae  losses. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  evidence  was  found  in  the  Polish 
State  records  where  American  ambassadors  had  gtiaranteed  a>d  to 
the  AiUea.  I  have  not  felt  confidence  In  all  of  our  ambassadors,  and 
I  think  It  Is  probably  through  some  of  them  that  we  are  so  danger- 
ously dose  to  being  involved  in  the  war.  I  make  no  specific  charges; 
I  am  not  certain;  but  I  do  know  that  throughout  Europe  the  ques- 
tion Is  asked  on  every  hand.  "When  will  America  come  Into  the 
war?"  Mark  you.  the  question  Is  not  "Will  America  come  Into  the 
war?"  but  "When  will  America  come  into  th»  war?" 

The  United  States  is  already  partly  participating  in  the  war. 
Our  Federal  Reserve  system  has  become  the  banking  agent  for 
the  Allies  We  are  already  the  supply  base  of  the  war.  We  are 
full  participants  in  all  tbe  material  and  economic  part  of  the 
war  What  will  be  our  next  step?  There  is  no  next  step,  except 
military  participation.  Only  the  American  Congress  and  the 
AmerlcMS  peop!e  can  keep  our  Government  from  taking  that  step. 
The  American  pe.^ple  must  remain  resolute,  vigilant,  and  deter- 
mined. I  am  speaking  In  the  supposit*on  that  you  would  like 
to  know  the  truth;  that  you  do  ixTt  want  to  close  your  eyes  to 
keep  from  seeing  the  facts  as  they  are. 

We  have  the  second  biggest  navy  in  the  world,  and  yet.  we  are 
fe\-erishly  Increasing  Its  size.  We  are  spending  twice  as  much 
money  this  ye»r  for  military  purposes  as  we  are  for  all  agricul- 
tural programa.  For  every  dollar  that  is  spent  to  build  a  terrace, 
a  drainage  ditch,  or  an  Irrigation  canal.  82  are  spent  for  powder 
and  bullets.  For  every  dollar  that  Is  epent  for  a  county  agent,  an 
agriculture  college,  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  or  all  of  the  other  needs  ot  agriculture,  $2 
Is  spent  for  soldiers  and  forts. 

We  are  spending  twk:e  as  much  for  armaments  as  we  are  for 
unemployment.  We  are  spending  more  on  guns  than  we  are  on 
jottA.  Can  the  people  of  America  believe,  in  view  of  the  stark 
reality  of  facts,  that  the  experts  advocating  these  expenditures 
are  advocating  them  In  the  confidence  that  they  will  not  be  put 
to  use?  Do  the  people  of  America  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  asking  Congress  to  invest  all 
of  these  millions  in  guns  and  battleships  that  will  never  be  used? 
Why  are  they  ask:ng  for  more  and  more?  There  Is  Just  one 
reason.  That  rcaf-on  la  their  fear  that  the  United  States  is  headed 
for  war.  If  you  were  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  you  knew  that  the 
United  State*  was  not  going  to  war.  you  would  not  be  trying  to 
get  the  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  more  boats  to  enlarge 
tlie  second  biggest  navy  in  the  world.  Of  course,  we  all  want 
and  we  must  have  adequate  defense. 

I  am  orrtaln  that  the  majority  In  the  Congress  want  to  stay  out 
of  war.  I  myself  have  resolved  never  to  vote  to  send  one  American 
iKjy  to  European  soil.  There  Is  no  circumstance,  other  than  actual 
Invasion  of  Ainerlca.  which  could  caiise  me  to  agree  to  any  military 
action  on  the  part  of  this  country. 

A  Uttle  more  than  20  years  ago  we  put  our  men  and  material  re- 
sources Into  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  fo'  democracy.  That 
was  a  grand  IdeaJ  and  I  do  not  say  that  our  efforts  were  a  total 
failure,  but  I  do  say  we  took  In  too  much  territory.  We  did  not 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  It  to  very  doubtful  that  even 
jb^UxU  half  of  tb»  world  democracy  to  entirely  secure.    At  any 


rate.  It  to  my  opinion  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  making  Amer- 
ica safe  for  democracy.  We  cannot  force  democracy  on  Europe. 
The  only  hope  for  a  democratic  Europe  Is  for  Europe  to  find  Iti  own 
way  to  democracy  through  the  avecues  of  experience,  understand- 
ing, and  conviction.  Let  me  say  again,  that  I  believe  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  keeping  America  safe  for  democracy.  I  believe  that 
America  should  keep  her  hands  off  of  this  war  and  her  hJinds  off 
of  the  peace  to  follow  this  war.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  med- 
dling In  this  war  and  I  am  not  in  syn^pathy  with  any  efforts  to 
meddle  In  the  treaties  which  will  follow  the  war. 

America  must  keep  her  sons  at  home.  I  am  not  willing  to  give 
one  American  life  to  Europe.  I  would  not  agree  to  trade  the  life 
of  one  boy  for  every  battleililp  lu  England,  every  gun  in  P'lAnce. 
Not  one  soldier,  not  one  father,  not  one  son — we  must  stay  out  of 
this  war! 


Farm  Tenant  Prof^ram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2,  1940 


EDITORIALS     FROM     THE     BIRMINGHAM     (ALA.)     NEWS     AND 
THE  MONTGOMERY   (ALA  )    ADVERTISER 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  the  House  will 
take  up  for  coRsideration  the  conference  report  on  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill.  One  amendment  to  be  consid- 
ered is  that  providing  funds  for  continuing  the  farm  tenant 
purchase  program.  When  the  bill  was  before  the  House, 
these  funds  were  refused.  The  Senate  added  a  provision 
for  the  funds  to  come  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. By  all  means  this  amendment  should  t)e  agreed 
to  by  the  House  in  order  that  this  worth-while  program 
may  continue. 

Two  very  fine  editorials  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 
vertiser in  support  of  this  amendment.    They  are  as  follows: 

{Prom    the    Birmingham    (Ala.)    News    of    AprU    28,    1940) 

S.KVT    THE    FAHM-TEIfANT    PLAN 

The  question  of  providing  funds  for  continuation  of  the  farm- 
tenant  purchase  program  Is  e-xpected  to  come  up  for  final  action 
tn  Congress  this  week. 

Unless  the  House  of  Representatives  accepts  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  making  provision  for 
carrying  on  this  vitally  Important  program,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  hopeful  undertakings  ever  started  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  be  stopped  In  its  tracks,  and  perhaps  permanently 
ended. 

This  should  not  be  allov.'cd  to  happen.  The  blight  of  farm 
tenancy.  alTecting  not  only  our  Nation's  agriculture,  but  all  our 
national  economy,  is  too  big  and  urgent  a  problem  to  be  ignored, 
even  for  1  year. 

Yet.  imleas  the  House  changes  its  previous  stand,  the  tenant- 
purchase  system  set  up  by  the  Bankhcad-Jones  Act  will  n<n  be 
able  to  operate  bevond  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  House  failed 
to  provide  fund.<;  for  this  program  when  It  passed  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  some  weeks  ago. 

This  omission  was  widely  regarded  as  part  of  the  House's  "econ- 
omy drive.  If  It  was.  it  was  extremely  poor  economy — the  penny- 
wlse-and-pound-foollsh  sort  of  economizing.  For  under  this  pro- 
gram the  Federal  Government  merely  lends  money  on  long-time 
low-interest  terms  to  enable  qualified  tenant  farmers  and  t hare- 
croppers  to  buy  farms  of  theU-  own.  And  the  money  is  paid  back 
to  the  Government  by  the  farmers,  so  the  loans  are  self-llquiUatin'^ 

When  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  reached  the  Senate 
Senator  John  H.  Bankhkad,  father  of  the  plan,  with  the  aid  of 
other  Senators,  amended  the  measure  to  provide  »50.(X)0  COO  for 
nuiklng  tenant  purchase  loans  during  the  fiscal  year  1941 

The  Senate  did  not  appropriate  the  money  direcUy  In-tead  It 
authcri^ed  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  lend  that 
amount  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  be  used  for  thto 
purpose.  Thus  th?  Senate  avoided  Increa-slng  the  total  of  acrl- 
cuJiural  appropriations  in  the  pending  biU  for  this  purpj^— 
althcugh  It  did  provide  for  some  Increases  in  other  items  m  the 
measure.  No  one  could  say.  therefore,  that  the  Senate  provision 
for  farm-tenaut  loaixs  was  a  blow  at  economy.  The  only  direct 
appropriation  made  by  the  Senate  in  this  connecUon  was  one  of 
5  percent  of  the  amcimt  involved  for  admlnistraUve  exncns«i»_ 
which  Is  only  »2  500.000.  t*<i*c». 

Tenancy,  particularly  In  the  South,  Is  so  widespread  that  the 
problem  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  before  the  country  today  In 
the  South  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  farmers  are  tenanta  or 
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sharecroppers.  It  should  require  no  argument  to  convince  anyone 
that  not  only  the  farmers  but  the  country  as  a  whole  would  be 
better  off  if  more  farmers  owned  the  farms  they  operate. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration,  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act,  to  promoting  thto  desirable  end  by  lending  money  to  farmers 
for  as  much  as  40  years  at  3  percent  Interest  to  help  them  buy 
farms.  Only  well-qualified  farmers  are  permitted  to  borrow,  the 
applications  for  loans  being  passed  on  In  every  case  by  a  com- 
mittee of  local  fanners. 

This  year  applications  for  tenant  ptirchase  loans  were  made  by 
13;>.0(X)  farmers.  Only  6.971  loans  can  be  made  this  year.  But  as 
the  program  continues  Its  operations  will  expand  from  year  to  year, 
and  more  and  more  qualified  farmers  will  be  aided. 

No  one  need  fear  that  this  nu>ney  Is  being  wasted,  or  that  the 
program  will  not  be  self-llquldatlng.  The  fact  Is  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  Its  operation  1^,544  fell  due  on  tenant-pur- 
chase loans,  but  under  the  provision  for  paying  the  money  back 
faster  If  the  borrower  wished  to  do  so.  the  total  paid  back  to  the 
Government  in  the  first  year  was  $153,779,  or  166  percent  of 
maturity. 

This  program  has  already  proved  a  success  In  a  few  short  years. 
It  would  be  Inexctisable  not  to  continue  it.  The  House  ought  to 
act  without  hesitation  to  save  the  farm-tenant  program. 

[From  the  Montgomery   (Ala.)   Advertiser  of  April  29.  1940] 

SAW   rAaiC-TVNAMCT   AID 

The  President  recommended  a  $25.(X)0.(XX)  Item  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  for  the  continuation  of  the 
tenant-purchase  program  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  pro- 
gram is  authorized  by  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
under  which  the  Farm  Security  Administration  makes  loans  to 
competent  tenants  and  for  the  ptirchase  of  farms.  This  recom- 
mendation constituted  a  reduction  of  $15,000,000,  or  37 'j  percent, 
under  the  appropriation  for  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year. 

In  reporting  the  bill,  the  Hotise  Appropriations  Committee  elim- 
inated all  funds  for  the  Bankhead-Jones  farm-tenant  program; 
and  a  vigorous  effort  to  restore  this  Item  on  the  floor  proved 
uiisuccespful.  primarily  because  the  vote  was  taken  late  at  night, 
while  many  of  the  Members  were  absent. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corj>oratlon  to  advance  $50,000,000  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  Bankhead-Jones  tenant  loans  and  to  provide  a  direct 
appropriation  of  5  percent  of  the  amount  for  administration 
expenses.  This  amendment  waa  approved  by  the  Senate  without 
a  single  dissenting  vote. 

This  item  of  the  agrictiltural  appropriation  bUl  probably  will  be 
referred  back  to  the  House  for  a  vote  within  a  few  days. 

If  the  House  refuses  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment,  it  wotild 
wipe  out  one  of  the  most  successful  and  Important  parts  of  the 
farm  program.  It  would  halt  the  Government's  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  small  farmer  on  the  land;  at  a  time  when  the  twin  problems 
of  tenancy  and  migration  are  growing  more  serious  than  ever 
before  in  our  history. 

The  Senate  amendment  wotild  not  impose  any  burden  on  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  these  tenant  loans  and  would  Involve  only  a 
very  small  appropriation  for  administrative  expenses.  All  funds 
for  the  loans  themselves  would  be  advanced  by  the  R.  F.  C.  This 
procedure  seems  sound  and  highly  desirable,  since  the  loans  are 
entirely  self-liquidating.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
operation  the  borrowers  actually  had  repaid  165  percent  of  maturi- 
ties, since  many  of  them  were  able  to  make  substantial  payments 
In  advance.  Moreover,  every  loan  Is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage 
on  real  estate,  which  is  conservatively  valued  both  by  Government 
appraisers  and  by  committees  of  local  farmers. 

The  Bankhead-Jones  farm-tenant  lokn  program  has  proved 
extremely  popular  with  both  tenants  and  landlords  and  has 
received  wholehearted  support  from  the  press  and  from  business- 
men in  farming  areas.  If  the  House  refuses  to  accept  the  Senate 
acaendment.  it  would  destroy  this  program  after  3  years  of 
successful  operation. 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MILLARD  W.  RICB 


Employment   Campaigns   Sponsored   by   Veterans* 

Organizations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2.  1940 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
radio  address  by  Millard  W.  Rice,  national  legislative  rep- 
resentative. Veterans  oX  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
May  2.  1940: 


Annual  employment  campaigns,  first  conducted  during  March 
1938,  as  qxinsored  by  the  major  veteran  organizations,  are  designed 
to  arouse  more  active  Interest  In  the  employment  of  older  persons, 
including  veterans.  Each  of  the  first  two  campaigns  greatly  In- 
creased the  number  of  veterans  actively  registered  with  public 
emplojrment  offices. 

A  wider  range  of  qualified  older  men  thereby  became  available 
to  interested  employers,  thus  resulting  In  many  more  suitable 
placements.  The  Public  Employment  Service  is  an  Ideal  clearing 
house  for  employers  who  need  qualified  employees. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Association  of  Maniifacturera 
about  2  years  ago  showed  that  older  workers,  generally,  are  more 
experienced  and  dependable,  and  less  likely  to  lose  time  because  of 
sickness  or  accidents  than  younger  workers.  Older  workers,  how- 
ever, find  it  more  difficult  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  types  of  Jobs. 

New  machinery  has  displaced  more  and  more  older  workers. 
About  46  percent  of  all  available  male  employables  are  over  40 
years  of  age.  but  only  about  one-third  of  all  employed  males  are 
over  40.  This  situation  needs  to  be  corrected  by  retraining  these 
older  workers  for  new  Jobs. 

Some  1.200  bills  have  been  Introduced  during  this  Congress  to 
provide  some  form  of  pensions  for  unemployed  older  workers.  The 
only  alternative  for  pensioning  unemployed  workers  is  to  give  them 
self-supporting  employment.  Employable  veterans  would  much 
prefer  to  have  suitable,  gainful,  permanent  employment  rather 
than  to  have  pensions.     Jobs  or  pensions  is  the  answer. 

Federal  pensions  are  being  urged  by  the  V.  F.  W.  for  all  unem.- 
plojrable  and  disabled  war  veterans,  but  employable  veterans,  we 
insist,  should  have  the  chance  to  earn  their  living  by  suitable 
employment. 

To  all  unemployed  veterans,  may  I  say  that  you  will  be  doing 
a  service  to  yourselves  by  becoming  actively  registered  with  the 
nearest  public  emplojrment  offices.  To  all  employers  of  men.  may 
1  say  that  you  will  be  doing  a  service  to  yourselves  by  extending 
employment  to  qualified  veterans,  whom  you  will  find,  generally, 
to  be  disciplined,  loyal,  cooperative,  and  productive,  and  therefor* 
profitable.  Employable  veterans.  If  given  the  chance,  will  prove 
their  worthiness  as  employees. 


Frank  Gannett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2,  1940 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON.     JAMES     W.     WADSWORTH,     OF 

NEW  YORK 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  from  Staticm  WJSV, 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  1.  1940: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  needless  to  say,  I  appreciate  very  highly 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  me  by  the  Columbia  BrMd- 
casting  Co.  in  allowing  me  to  address  you  for  15  minutes,  or 
therealx)uts,  on  some  matters  political  which  I  am  confident  are 
Important.  In  fact,  they  are  so  Important  that  It  is  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  trepidation  that  I  attempt  to  discuss  them. 
Furthermore.  I  cannot  contend  that  my  Judgment  la  Infallible. 
Such  as  it  is.  I  make  bold  to  express  It. 

In  the  midst  of  a  world  torn  with  strife,  from  which  we  for- 
tunately are  free,  the  American  people  are  concentrating  their 
attention  on  the  coming  presidential  campaign.  No  one  wUl  deny 
that  our  domestic  Issues  are  of  primary  Importance  and  that  their 
proper  solution  is  vital  to  our  future  happiness  and  security.  For 
more  than  7  years  we  have  lived  under  the  New  Deal  and  wfc  are 
neither  happy  nor  sectxre  in  our  economic  life.  The  fundamental 
theory  underlying  the  New  Deal  has  come  to  be  pretty  thoroughly 
understood.  It  means  that  If  It  Is  to  reach  Its  logical  conclusion, 
government,  concentrated  at  Washington,  Is  to  be  supreme  over 
the  individual.  "The  manner  in  which  he  shall  earn  his  living, 
be  it  In  humble  or  Important  pursuits,  is  to  be  planned  for  him 
and  Imposed  upon  him  by  bureaucratic  decree.  Already  a  supine 
Congress  has  handed  over  to  the  Chief  Executive,  who  Is  the 
head  of  the  bureaucracy,  an  extraordinary  assortment  of  powers, 
the  p>os8ession  of  which  enabled  him  to  do  things  which  no 
President  In  all  history  has  ever  been  authorized  to  do.  The 
power  over  the  currency,  over  the  sources  of  credit,  over  radio 
communication,  over  agriculture,  over  commerce  and  Indtistry 
generally,  presents  a  picture  so  un-American  as  to  startle  the 
obaerver.  Some  of  these  powers  may  be  exercised  directly  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  Others  may  be  and  are  being  exercised  through 
commissions  and  boards  appointed  by  bim  and  anxious  to  do  his 
bidding. 
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Two  majar  •ttempts  at  tbe  leisure  of  power  have  fallw^— one 
vbrn  tbc  Supreme  Court  packing  bill  was  rejected  and  ttoe  other 
when  the  Praeldent'e  famous  reorganization  bin  waa  defeated.  Had 
tboee  two  meaauras  gone  through,  the  tndependenoe  of  the  judiciary 
wottld  have  di4Mppearad  and  the  power  of  the  Congreae  to  leglalaU 
wrh  respect  to  the  etrxicture  of  our  Oovrmmcnt  would  have  all  but 
diaappeared.  Coinciding  with  these  attempu  to  transform  our 
reproMnUUva  govemmcot  into  an  Impertal  structure,  supreme  over 
all  the  land,  we  have  eeen  the  New  Deal  spending  money  with  both 
hands,  like  a  drtinken  MUlor,  siphoning  It  out  across  the  country  in 
fantastic  sums,  all  In  tbe  hope  that  the  people,  elated  by  the  erl- 
dences  of  right-and-left  spending,  will  forget  their  birthright  and 
acquiesce  finally  into  becoming  tbe  subjects  of  government. 

This  has  been  going  en  (or  7>/^  years,  and.  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
we  are  DO  happier  nor  more  secure  In  our  eoooomlc  life  than  we 
were  at  Us  beginning.  Rather  we  as  a  Nation  are  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion for  as  a  result  we  still  have  our  unempiojrment  unsolved,  taxea 
heavily  increased,  enterprlss  and  initiative  cramped,  billions  of 
dollars  lying  Idle  in  our  banks,  and.  most  menacing  of  all.  a  naUonal 
debt  of  $49,000,000,000  starlrg  us  In  the  face.  Obviously,  we  can't  go 
OD  this  way.  The  present  situation  snd  our  prospects  are  terribly 
serious.  And  they  must  be  understood  thoroughly  as  we  approach 
the  coming  Presidential  and  congressional  elections. 

The  congrcaslooal  elections  of  1938  indicated  very  clearly  that  the 
people  are  awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  mexuM^.  As  a  result  of 
those  elections  the  Republican  strength  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives waa  almost  doubled  and  the  Republican  Party  came  back 
Into  power  in  aewal  of  the  great  States.  Tcday  we  have  a  closely 
welded  and  effective  Republican  minority  in  the  House  which, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Congressman  Mastin  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  able  to  kill  sodm  of  the  more  fantastic  proposals  of  the 
New  Deal.  And  we  know  further  that  the  trend  against  the  New 
Deal  and  Its  philosophy  Is  still  going  on — a  fact  amply  demonstrated 
In  recent  special  congressional  elections.  8o  It  Is  perfectly  apparent 
that  the  Republican  Party  nationally  Is  growing  In  strength,  and 
that  the  people,  awakened  to  what  the  New  Deal  means,  expect  the 
Republican  Party  to  be  the  Instrument  of  Its  overthrow.  Indeed,  the 
citizen  has  no  other  political  Instrument  ready  to  his  hand. 

To  be  an  effective  Instrument  the  party  must  be  both  courageous 
and  wise.  It  must  not  compromise  on  fundamentals.  It  must 
not  pussyfoot,  even  on  small  details.  It  must  t>e  forthright  In  Its 
utterances,  vigorous  In  Its  performances,  and  eternally  vigilant  in 
the  guarding  of  our  free  institutions.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
its  p.atform  must  be  courageous  aixl  sound  and  that  Its  candi- 
dates must  t>e  of  like  timber. 

Whenever  two  or  more  people  gather  together  today  they  talk 
about  the  coming  Republican  performance  and  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  It  will  be  creditable  from  top  to  tx>ttom.  And  quite 
naturally  they  are  talking  about  candidates.  First,  they  are  won- 
dering if  the  President  is  going  to  run  again.  Thus  far  he  has 
not  seen  fit  to  take  the  country  into  his  confidence,  despite  the 
uncertainty  and  confusion  which  bis  silence  causes.  Speaking 
for  myself  alcne.  I  hope  Roosevelt  runs.  We  would  then  have 
the  Issues  clearly  defined — the  whole  New  Deal  plus  the  third  term. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  with  Its 
huge  concentration  of  power  carries  with  It  the  breaking  of  the 
third-term  tradition  The  Executive  Is  to  be  all  powerlul.  and 
or.ce  in  otQce  Is  to  remain  there.  Acccrding  to  the  new  dealers' 
way  of  thinking,  why  not? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  New  Deal  and  the  third  term  are  natiiral 
partners,  and  I'd  rather  have  this  whole  picture  presented  vividly 
to  the  country  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read  and  understand. 
And.  IncldsBtally,  I  think  the  country  would  reject  it.  provided,  of 
oouiss,  that  ths  Republican  performance  Is  creditable. 

The  names  of  several  men  are  under  discussion  In  connection 
with  the  Repuk>lican  Presidential  nomination.  They  are  good  men. 
all  of  them — men  of  honor  and  tmderstandlng — men  of  good 
records,  entitled  to  our  reepect.  In  giving  my  adherence  to  one 
of  them  I  do  not  reflect  in  the  sllghteet  degree  upon  any  of  the 
others.  If  any  one  of  the  others  were  nominated  I  would  support 
him,  and  so.  I  believe,  wotild  all  tbe  members  of  our  party. 

As  some  of  you  have  learned,  my  adherence  goes  to  Prank  Oan- 
sett.  of  Rochester.  N.  Y..  a  neighbor  with  whom  I  have  been  well 
acquainted  for  many  years  and  In  whose  character  and  abilities  I 
have  great  confidence.  And  let  me  say  this  at  this  point:  Mr.  Oan- 
netfs  candidacy  is  genuine.  ICost  assuredly  it  is  not  put  forward 
as  a  gestxire  or  an  attempt  to  stop  some  other  candidate.  Neither 
he  nor  his  supporters  have  entered,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  any 
sort  of  agreement  which  tends  to  deprive  his  candidacy  of  complete 
Independence.  This  shoxild  be  understood  clearly.  We  who  are 
supporting  him  are  doing  so  because  we  are  convinced  that  he  would 
be  an  excellent  candidate  and  an  excellent  President,  competent 
to  face  one  of  the  most  dUBcult  periods  in  oxir  history.  This  is  the 
sole  reason  for  our  support. 

Without  attemptlog  to  recite  anything  like  a  complete  biography, 
let  me  tell  you  iomethlng  about  the  man,  his  background,  and  hu 
achievements  Be  was  born  on  a  farm  situated  in  the  hilly  country 
of  south-central  New  York — a  farm  literally  on  a  hilltop.  It  wasn't 
much  of  a  farm,  and  the  fanally  just  managed  to  scrape  along  by 
the  hardest  kind  of  work.  Hungry  for  an  education,  the  youngster, 
on  his  own  initiative,  went  to  Cornell  Univeraity.  and.  starting  with 
scarcely  a  cent  in  his  pocket,  worked  his  way  through  college.  It 
was  a  tough  undertaking,  but  he  did  it.  The  preaident  of  Cornell 
at  that  time.  Dr.  Jacob  Ootild  Schurman,  took  note  of  young  OaA- 
MMb  enterprise  and  ability  and  when  the  latter  graduated  tooV 
WKf*  ths  Philippines  as  his  prlvats  secrstary.  It  wUl  be  ramsm- 
uvflM  ttat  Dr.  Schumukn  was  chairman  of  the  American  oomml*- 


skm  sent  to  the  islands  Just  after  the  Insurrection  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  Its  new  government  under  American  control.  When  hs 
finished  that  Job  young  Oannett  rettimed  to  the  United  States  and 
started  In  as  a  humble  newspaper  reporter.  As  a  naattcr  of  fact, 
from  his  early  days  his  ambition  has  taken  blm  into  and  kept  him 
In  the  newspaper  field.  He  saved  every  cent  be  could  scrape  to- 
gether and  shortly  pxirchased  an  interest  in  a  small  newspaper. 

Prom  that  point  he  moved  onward  with  really  astonishing  suc- 
cess. He  worked  l<)ng  hours  snd  upon  occasions  took  big  changes, 
sometimes  to  the  alarm  of  his  friends,  but  through  It  all  his  btisl- 
n«ss  Jtidgment  proved  to  be  sound  and  the  way  he  did  his  business 
was  so  constructive  and  so  fair  that  his  early  friends  and  neighbors 
gave  him  their  complete  confidence.  It  may  be  said  that  this  very 
confidence,  which  he  earned  In  bis  early  days,  contributed  greatly 
to  bis  later  rocceases.  Advancing  steadily  and  sanely  In  his  chosen 
field,  he  Is  today  the  owner  and  publisher  of  the  third  largest 
string  of  newspapers  m  the  country.  His  papers,  all  of  ttiem.  are 
clean  and  decent  and  their  policies  are  sanely  progressive  At 
present  he  employs  something  like  4.000  men  In  hla  newpsaper 
establishments.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  ma'&es  him  a  big  business- 
man or  a  small  businesaman.  but  big  or  snudl.  I  am  sure  tiiac 
he  is  a  good  businessman.  An  important  element  in  his  success 
lies  In  the  highly  satisfactory  relations  which  he  has  maintained 
with  his  employees  He  has  never  had  a  bitter  dispute  with  them. 
He  has  always  met  them  half  way.  or  more  than  half  way.  He 
has  encouraged  the  unionization  of  his  plants  with  the  result  that 
they  are  all  organized.  His  men  are  genuinely  fond  cf  him.  They 
appreciate  his  prctUenu  and  he  understands  theirs.  The  grand 
result  Is  that  there  has  never  been  a  strLke.  Indeed.  It  can  be 
said  of  him  that  he  Is  a  model  employer.  Perhaps  this  springs 
in  pert  from  his  early  experiences  when  be  was  struggling  to  get 
an  education  and  make  a  living. 

It  Is  not  strange  that  a  man  of  such  a  record  of  experience  and 
success  should  take  an  Interest  in  public  affairs.  He  ha.')  done  so 
for  years,  and  far  more  than  the  average  businessman  has  studied 
problems  of  government.  At  one  time  or  another  he  has  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  important  Issues  that  confront  the  country. 
In  an  effort  to  gain  Information  he  has  traveled  widely  all  ovrr  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  and  South  America.  Wlierever  he 
has  gone  he  has  absorbed  knowledge  and  has  attempted  to  apply 
that  knowledge  In  the  solution  of  our  present  difficulties.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  sensed  the  direction  In  which  this  country  has 
been  traveling  and  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  out  about  it.  Being 
devoted  to  the  American  system  he  became  thoroughly  aroused  at 
the  menace  that  confronts  It,  and  unlike  many  businessmen  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  go  to  the  hat. 

When  President  Roc^evelt  attacked  the  Supreme  Court  and 
demanded  legislation  which  would  enable  him  to  pack  it.  Gannett 
saw  the  danger  instantly.  He  htirrled  to  Washington,  talked  with 
men  in  the  Congress,  got  a  good  picture  of  the  situation,  and, 
supported  by  the  very  earnest  and  sincere  request  of  the  late 
Senator  Borah,  went  back  to  Rochester  determined  to  get  into 
the  fight.  And  he  certainly  did  so.  With  astounding  energy  he 
put  together  an  organization.  Nation-wide,  to  fight  the  Supremo 
Court  packing  bill  His  messages  of  warning  reached  every  nook 
and  comer  in  the  country.  He  aroused  multitudes  of  people  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  issue  He  marshaled  the  opposition 
into  a  mighty  army  which  soon  made  Its  Influence  felt  at  Wash- 
ington The  Supreme  Court  bill  was  defeated,  and  whUe  I  hesitate 
to  Indulge  In  comparlsors.  I  do  say  that  of  all  the  men  outside 
of  public  life.  Prank  Oannett  contributed  most  to  the  defeat  of 
that  bill.  And  with  that  contribution  he  helped  preserve  the  In- 
dependence of  our  Judiciary,  the  foimdation  stone  of  our  free 
Institutions. 

He  performed  a  like  service  with  r<»«pect  to  the  President's  famous 
reorganization  bill  He  sensed  In  that  meawure  that  same  Intent  .on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  break  down  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  and  to  transform  our  Government  into  an  all-powerful 
bureaucracy  headed  by  a  single  Individual.  If  Oannett  had  dona 
nothing  else,  he  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  his  achievements 
in  tiiese  two  instances,  and  to  our  admiration  of  him  for  having 
gone  into  this  great  battle  utterly  regardless  of  the  consequences 
to  himself.     Not  all  businessmen  can  boast  of  a  similar  record 

Speaking  of  businessmen,  here  Is  one  who  knows  where  a  dollar 
comes  from,  how  it  must  be  earned,  and  how  It  should  be  conserved 
for  wise  use  You  can't  make  him  beUeve  that  pump  priming  will 
restore  profperlty  any  more  than  you  can  make  him  believe  that  a 
man  can  lift  himself  by  his  own  bootstraps  You  cant  make  him 
believe  that  debt  and  ever  more  debt  is  a  healthy  thing  for  either 
an  individual  or  a  government.  You  can't  make  htm  believe  that 
legitimate  enterprise  should  be  choked  off  by  punitive  taxation  or 
by  dictatorial  rulings  of  a  bureaucracy. 

He  stands  for  our  old  system  of  free  enterprise,  under  which 
every  man  Is  entitled  to  earn  his  living  at  his  chosen  occupation 
so  long  as  he  does  not  injure  his  neighbor.  He  believes  in  thrift 
He  has  real  respect  for  a  savings  account.  He  sUnds  for  the  ma'n- 
tenance  of  these  virtues,  now  so  often  derided,  not  merely  because 
he  knows  they  are  sound  from  an  economic  standpoint  but  ho 
knows  that  a  people  encourafred  to  thr;fc  and  to  enterprise  Is  a 
free  people.  The  one  thing  he  dreads  is  that  by  discouraging  these 
virtues  our  people  shall  become  dependent  upon  government  and 
thus  ultimately  lose  their  liberty 

Surely  here  is  an  example  cf  a  busmeswman  who  understands  the 
fundamentals  of  o\ir  situation.  Here  Is  a  businessman  clean  and 
straight,  well  Informed,  and  not  afraid  to  speak  cut.  In  all  sin- 
cerity I  submit  that  he  Is  enUtled  to  the  serious  cottflderatlon  of 
ev«y  Republican  as  the  party,  acting  tiirough  its  naticmal  con- 
yention,  selects  its  candidate  tot  President. 
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,  Amendment  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  today  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

I  Dbpatmewi  or  Labox, 

'  Omrx  or  the  Sextretaht, 

Washington.  May  2.  1940. 
Bon.  Maxt  T.  Norton. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkar  Mrs.  Nobton:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Buck 
amendment  which  was  adopted  yesterday  by  the  House  as  an 
amendment  to  your  bill.  H  R.  5435.  The  Buck  amendment  would 
redefine  the  term  "agriculture"  which  is  now  defined  in  section 
3  (f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

One  principal  fault  of  Mr.  Buck's  amendment  Is  contained  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  sentence  In  paragraph  4  which  carries 
these  words  "or  In  the  case  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  as  an  incident 
to  the  preparation  of  such  fruits  or  vegetables  for  market."  It 
should  be  noted  that  except  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
all  handling,  drying,  packing,  packaging,  processing,  freezing,  and 
storing,  in  order  to  be  exempt,  is  to  be  performed  "as  an  Inci- 
dent to  ordinary  farming  operations."  But  in  the  case  of  fruits 
and  vegeUbles  there  Is  no  such  limitation.  Therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing operations  and  numbers  of  employees  will  be  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  the  minimxun  wage  of  30  cents  an  hour 
and  the  maximum-hour  limitations. 

1.  Handling,  packing,  grading,  and  storing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  ofl  the  farm  when  done  by  either  coopera- 
tives, corporations,  or  individual  processors 130,000 

2.  Drying,  processing,  and  packaging  of  dried  fruit 12.000 

3.  Processing   of   dried  edible   beans 10.000 

4.  Processing  and  packaging  of  nuts,  Including  pecan 
shellers... - - 15.000 

Total 167,000 

(Botanlcally  a  nut  Is  regarded  as  fruit  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  would  therefore  come  within 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  and  processing  ex- 
emption.) 

Furthermore,  the  Buck  amendment  would  also  exempt. 
In  the  following  numbers,  employees  engaged  in  coopera- 
tive  canning   and    freezing   and   in  the  operation  of   im-  . 
proving   and   maintaining   canals,   reservoirs,   and    water- 
VFBVS   used   for   Irrigation: 

5.  Cooperative  canning  and  freesing --- 20.000 

C.  Improvement   and    maintenance   of  canals,   reservoirs. 

and  waterways  used  for  irrigation 8,000 

28,000 
Total  --_ 195,000 

This  figure  does  not  include  aeores  of  thousands  of  employees 
working  In  cooperative  grain  elevators,  cooperative  creameries, 
cooperative  egg  houses,  cooperative  poultry  plants,  cooperative  live- 
stock associations,  and  cooperative  cotton  warehouses,  who  would 
also  l>e  within  the  exemption  provided  by  the  Buck  amendment. 
The  forepart  of  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  4  extends  the 
exemption  to  the  operations  of  handling,  planting,  drying,  pack- 
ing, packaging,  processing,  freezing,  grading,  storing,  or  delivering 
to  storage  or  to  market,  or  to  a  carrier  for  transportation  to  mar- 
ket, any  agricultural  or  hortictiltural  commodity  provided  that 
such  service  is  performed  "as  an  incident  to  ordinary  farming 
ojjerations."  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  following  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  Its  report  on 
the  bill  (H.  R.  6635)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  has  ruled 
that  the  quoted  phrase  includee  the  work  of  employees  of  a 
farmer  or  farmers'  cooperative  organization  or  group  (Regulations 
106.  part  402,  title  26,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  1940  Sup.  Re- 
lating to  the  Employees'  Tax  and  the  Employers"  Tax  under  the 
Federal   Insurance  Contributions  Act). 

This  redefinition  of  agrictilture  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  definition  of  agriculture  now  contained  in  section  3  (f). 
Senator,  now  Mr.  Justice  Black,  chairman  of  the  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  in  charge  of  the  bill  which  ultimately  became 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  opening  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  bin,  stated  that  It  "specifically  excludes  workers  In  agriculture 
of  all  kinds  and  of  all  types.  There  ts  contained  in  the  meastire. 
perhaps,  the  most  comprehensive  definition  of  agrictilture  which 
has  been  included  in  any  one  legislative  proposal. 


"We  have  placed  together  In  the  bill  definitions  of  agrlctiltural 
work  which  have  been  fixed  from  time  to  time  In  other  legis- 
lative enactments  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  drawn  liber- 
ally from  Mr.  Webster's  definition  of  agrictilture."  (ConcrB'* 
sioNAL  Rbcoro.  original  issue.  July  27.   1037,  p.  9805.) 

In  other  words,  section  3  (f ) ,  aa  now  drawn,  exempts  all  farm 
labor  including  workers  engaged  on  the  farm  or  working  off  the 
farm  for  the  farmer  and  on  the  latter's  crops. 

In  short,  the  Buck  amendment,  by  the  simple  device  of  calling 
them  agriculturalists,  deprives  va«t  number*  of  industrial  work- 
ers of  the  pittance  of  30  cents  an  hour  guaranteed  them  by  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  Buck  anMndment  thus  lncorix>- 
rates  In  the  committee  amendments  to  the  Norton  bill  some  of 
the  most  drastic  features  of  the  so-called  Barden  amendments. 

The  hours  exemptions  provided  In  the  Norton  bill  would  grant 
each  of  the  processing  operations  added  to  the  agriculture  defi- 
nition by  the  Buck  amendment  all  the  fiexibillty  that  is  needed 
from  the  hour  limitations. 

Another  major  fault  in  the  Buck  amendment  Is  that  It  removes 
the  child-labor  restrictions  contained  in  the  act  Insofar  as  the 
above-listed  thousands  of  employees  are  concerned.  Section  IS  (c) 
of  the  act  provides  that  the  child-labor  provlsloiis  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  employee  employed  in  agriculture  while  not 
legally  required  to  attend  school.  Therefore,  when  the  definition 
of  agriculture  is  enlarged,  as  is  proposed  by  this  amendment,  the 
existing  prohibition  against  child  labor  In  the  operations  enumer- 
ated above  Is  thereby  removed,  Thus  It  would  be  possible  to 
employ  child  labor  In  all  fruit-packing  plants  and  in  many  can- 
neries, despite  the  fact  that  most  of  such  plants  are  highly 
mechanized. 

It  Is  well  known  that  migratory  labor  Is  used  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  packing  and  preparing  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
market,  and  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  use  of  children 
of  such  migratory  families  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  prob- 
lems In  connection  with  the  migration  of  family  labor.  Any 
amendment  which  will  completely  remove  the  employment  of  these 
children  from  the  protection  now  afforded  them  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Is  viewed  with  great  concern  by  those  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  Nation's  children  and  to  the  maintaining  of  the 
protective  standards  which  Congress  has  already  seen  fit  to  establish. 
Sincerely  yoius, 

FRAi>rcis  PxaKoni. 


Job  for  a  Magician 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  BULLETIN  OF 

MAT  1,  1940 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  May  1 : 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  May  1,  1940] 

JOB  FOR  A   MACICIAN 

Transfer  of  special  funds  to  the  general  account  In  the  Stata 
treasxiry  to  meet  relief  costs  until  the  end  of  January,  if  that  method 
Is  adopted  at  the  legislature's  special  session,  will  merely  dodge  th« 
question  of  how  the  bill  Is  to  be  paid. 

The  Oovemor  Is  definitely  pledged  not  to  Increase  taxes.  His 
committee  on  State  government  has  considered  a  shift  in  the  relief 
load  to  local  governments,  though  the  executive  himself  has  dis- 
claimed such  Intention. 

There  Is  also  a  pledge  to  continue  relief  and  a  pledge  to  readjust '. 
the  tax  structure. 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  tax  readjustment  will  be  a  deceptive 
name  for  legislation  that  will  boost  taxes,  but  transfer  part  of  ths 
burden  from  present  sources.  In  any  event,  somebody  must  pay 
more. 

The  other  alternative — shifting  part  of  the  relief  load — Is  even 
more  alarming  for  Philadelphia.  If  such  a  shift  Is  contemplated, 
tbe  city  ought  to  know  it  weU  in  advance  of  next  January,  and 
PhlladelphlanB  ought  to  be  apprised  of  the  Intention  to  load  on 
them  a  heavier  tax  than  the  remainder  of  the  State  must  bear. 

The  Oovemor  needs  a  magician  with  a  lot  of  white  rabbits  to 
extricate  him  from  his  predicament.  But  he  brought  it  on  himself 
by  pledges  to  continue  relief  and  at  the  same  time  cut  taxes — 
pledges  that  obviously  cannot  be  kept  except  by  the  device  at 
Indefinitely  postponing  the  ultinute  day  of  reckoning. 
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Control  of  Stream  Foliation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ov 


HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thttraday.  May  2.  1940 


EDITORIAL  PBOM  THZ  PHILAOEIfHIA  EVKNINO  BXTIXETIN  OF 

APRIL  23.  1040 


Mr.  IffTERS.  Bifr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcokd,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  BuUetln  of  April  23.  1940: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Brening  BuUetln  of  April  23.  1940} 
AN  ZMTorrAMT  Aicxm>io:i<T 

Oonaerratlonlsta  are  keeping  a  watchfiU  eye  on  the  conference 
committee  In  Washington  artilch  U  considering  the  Barkley  antl- 
poUutlon  bUl. 

Wlttx  the  liCundt  amendment,  added  aa  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
the  legislation  is  acceptable  to  them:  without  It.  the  measure  be- 
comes merely  another  spending  measure,  designed  to  accomplish 
no  more  than  add  to  the  already  voluminous  reports. 

The  amendment  would  forbid  the  creation  of  any  new  sources  of 
pollution,  either  by  sewage  or  industrial  waste,  and  would  permit 
suits  to  be  broxight  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  at  the 
request  of  any  State  agency  or  health  authority  to  abate  pollution. 

There  has  long  been  a  tendency  to  talk  at  length  about  pollu- 
tion, but  an  unwillingness  to  translate  the  talk  into  action.  The 
Mundt  amendment,  while  not  meeting  In  full  the  alms  of  the 
sincere  conservationists,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  a 
definite  gain  In  the  cause  of  cleaner  streams. 

The  BarUey  bill  with  the  amendment  might  provide  the  spur 
needed  to  get  action  looking  toward  the  puriflcatlon  of  any  number 
of  Important  streams. 


Samuel  D.  McRcynolds 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Apnl  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the  Honorable  Samttel 
D.  McRsTNOLOs,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ten- 


Mr.  CARTWRIQHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  bom  and  reared, 
to  the  age  of  12.  in  the  third  congressional  district  of  Ten- 
nessee, represented  for  many  years  by  the  late  Honorable 
8AXXJKL  D.  McRsntoLos.  The  first  Congressman  I  ever 
heard  of  was  Congressman  Moon  from  that  district.  My 
I>arents  moved  to  the  IZKUan  Territory  shortly  biton  It 
blossomed  into  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  when  Oklahoma 
was  divided  into  congreaaional  districts  I  found  myself  in 
the  Third  District  of  Oklahoma.  My  grandparents,  uncles, 
aunts,  and  cousins  stlO  live  In  the  TUrd  Tennessee  District, 
which  I  vlait  often.  Naturally.  I  have  kept  up  with  politics 
in  that  district,  aa  well  as  In  my  own.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
Judge  McRsTifOLDs  first  elected  to  Congress  years  ago.  His 
name  already  had  beta  a  household  word  with  my  relatives, 
who  lived  in  his  judicial  district.  Everybody  Iiad  a  profound 
respect  for  the  jxidce.  irtietber  they  agreed  with  him  or  not. 

As  I  grew  older  in  Oklahoma  my  ambition  grew  to  be  a 
Member  of  Congress  also,  and  when  I  came  here  as  a  Member 
in  1927.  Judge  McRmrauw  was  the  first  person  I  sought  and 
asked  for  the  advice  which  a  new  Congressman  needs.  The 
Judge,  as  be  was  affectionately  known  to  all,  very  graciously 
gave  me  fattaerty  advice  and  a  lot  of  form  letters,  which  were 
very  helpful  to  me.  In  1836  we  and  our  families  Journeyed  to 


the  Philippine  Islands  together  and  participated  fa)  the  Inau- 
guration of  Emanuel  Quezon,  the  first  President  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Republic  We  became  very  well  acquainted  on  that 
trip. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  Important  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  an  international  figure.  He  was  a  very 
able  representative,  not  only  of  his  district,  but  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  the  friendship  of  men,  the  respect  of  women, 
and  the  tender  love  of  little  children. 

In  sajring  farewell  to  my  friend  and  colleague.  I  do  so  with 
the  solemn  faith  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  in- 
creasing hope  and  faith  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

The  poet  has  well  said: 

There  Is  no  death. 

The  stars  go  down 

To  shine  upon  some  fairer  shore. 

And  there  in  Heaven's  Jeweled  crown 

They  shine  forevermore. 


Santiago  Iglesias 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE  FROM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Santiago  Icltsias 
late  a  Resident  Commissioner  from  the  Territory  of  Puertb  Rico 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  a  long  way  from 
Alaska  to  Puerto  Rico,  perhaps  that  is  an  additional  reason 
why  I.  as  Delegate  from  Alaska,  may  justly  and  properly  pay 
a  tribute  to  my  late,  great  friend.  Hon.  S.mitiaco  Iglesias, 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Perhaps  because  we  both  represented  constituencies  living 
under  local  governments  not  yet  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
statehood,  and  both  in  a  way,  in  all  relations  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  had,  to  stMne  extent,  the  common 
problems  embodied  in  that  unique  status,  I  came  to  know 
and  to  appreciate  the  sterling  character  of  Mr.  Iglesias  better 
and  more  intimately  than  most  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  all  of  my  relations  with  Mr.  Iglksias — and  we  met  and 
talked  almost  daily  during  sessions  of  Congress — I  always 
found  him.  concerned  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  never  for  himself.  His  every  thought  was. 
I  believe,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  whom  he  had  been  elected  to 
represent  in  the  Congress,  and  nobody  who  knew  him  can 
truthfully  deny  that  while  he  was  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico,  the  people  of  that  island  had  an  able,  high-minded, 
and  devoted  advocate  in  the  National  Congress. 

Not  alone  in  selfless  devotion  to  duty  was  Mr.  Iclcsl'^  ad- 
mirable; he  also  possessed  qualities  of  keen  insight  and  sound 
Judgment  so  vitally  necessary  in  a  member  of  a  legislative 
body.  Never,  to  my  knowledge,  did  Mr.  Iglxsias  follow  the 
easy  road  that  might  lead  to  popular  acclaim,  when  he 
thotight  that  the  true  interest  of  his  constituents  demanded 
that  another  course  be  taken.  All  of  which  means  that  be 
had  courage,  not  only  the  physical  courage  necessary  to 
face  a  madman  or  4n  assassin,  but  the  greater  and  the  higher 
courage  to  furnish  Inspired  leadership  to  his  people,  rather 
than  take  the  easy  course  which  might  lead  to  temporary 
but  tmsotmd  popularity. 

In  the  death  of  Sahtiaco  Iclcszas  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  lost  a  champion  of  whom  every  citizen  of  the 
Island  might  well  be  proud,  and  the  United  States,  as  a  whole. 
has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  man  who  was  an  ar- 
dent and  an  tntelligent  advocate  at  all  time  of  the  principles 
which  ODderUe  our  constitutional  form  of  government. 
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Carl  E.  Mapes 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTicsday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Carl  E.  Mapf3, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Carl  E. 
Mapks  died  suddenly  in  New  Orleans  on  December  12.  the 
country  and  the  House  of  Representatives  sustained  a  great 
loss.    He  was  a  splendid  gentleman  and  a  great  American. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  on  the  same  committee 
with  Mr.  Mapes.  In  his  congressional  work  he  was  most  con- 
scientious and  thorough.  He  was  persistent  in  a  gracious  way 
and  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  much  constructive  legislation  has  been  added 
to  the  statute  books. 

Representative  Mapes  was  intensely  partisan,  but  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  along  party  lines  on  any 
question  affecting  the  welfare  of  his  Government.  He,  a 
Republican,  and  I,  a  Democrat,  differed  on  many  questions 
of  the  hour  but  never  on  the  fimdamentals  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

His  type  is  rare  and  his  presence  shall  be  greatly  missed. 

He  was  a  most  devoted  husband  and  father,  a  fine  friend, 

and  a  conscientious  public  servant. 

Peace  to  his  ashes; 
Honor  to  his  memory. 


Thomas  S.  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  MCMILLAN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  S. 
McMillan,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  sorrow  that  I  endeavor  to  pay  tribute  of  admiration 
and  respect  to  the  memory  of  my  colleague  and  personal 
friend.  I  first  became  a  great  admirer  of  the  late  Thomas  S. 
McMillan  when  he  was  speaker  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
House  of  Representatives  and  while  I  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  I  was  always  interested  in 
civil  government  and  its  procedure  and  always  found  my 
friend.  Thomas  McMillan,  willing  to  answer  any  questions 
regarding  legislation  which  was  before  the  State  legislature 
at  that  time.  Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
found  it  necessary  U)  call  on  Mr.  McMillan  on  numerous 
occasions  for  his  valuable  opinion  on  different  legislation 
which  was  before  Congress  for  consideration. 

I  feel  that  South  Carolina  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable 
statesmen  and  his  presence  and  influence  will  be  missed  here 
in  Congress  for  a  number  of  years.  Through  his  long  con- 
tinuous service  and  proof  of  his  statesmanlike  opinion  on  dif- 
ferent legislation,  he  had  won  the  resp>ect  of  every  Member  of 
Congres.s  and  had  been  placed  in  an  important  post  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  know  that  his  Influence  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  caused  South  Carolina  to  reap 
a  number  of  b^'nofits  from  the  Federal  Government  that  we 
people  in  the  South  are  not  accustomed  to  receive. 

I  had  not  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
very  long  before  I  found  out  that  we  people  of  the  South  had 
to  fight  for  everything  that  we  got  from  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment. We  do  not  get  anjrthing  because  we  are  Justly  entitled 
to  receive  same,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  fight  for 
all  we  get  for  our  section  of  the  country.  And  my  friend, 
Thomas  S.  McMillan,  could  always  be  depended  upon  to  take 
the  lead  in  fights  which  would  benefit  his  district  and  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan  always  had  a  smile  and  a  cheerful  word  for 
everyone  he  met  and  no  one  loved  his  family  and  friends  more 
than  he,  nor  was  more  forgiving  of  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  legislative  matters.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  gentleman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word — bold,  fearless,  and  courageous,  yet 
always  kind,  patient,  and  considerate  of  others,  giving  to 
every  person  the  right  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  counting  Mr.  McMillan  one  of  my  p>ersonal 
friends  for  approximately  25  years  and  shall  always  miss  his 
cheerful  smile  and  important  advice  on  different  legislation. 

In  the  death  of  Thomas  S.  McMillan  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  lost  one  of  its  most  capable  servants;  the  Nation 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  able  statesmen. 


John  A.  Martin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service,  of  Hon.  John  A.  MAsmr, 

late   a  Representative  from  the   State  of  Color&do 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  enclose  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

In  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  tha 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  30th  day  of  April, 
1940. 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  expresses  its  profound  sor- 
row and  the  feeling  of  great  loss  in  the  death  of  our  beloved 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Mabtin.  During  his  service  as  a 
member  of  this  committee.  Congressman  Mabtin  was  conscientious 
in  his  attendance  and  most  earnestly  devoted  to  his  duties.  He 
was  a  very  haxd  worlcer  and  a  most  vigorous  champion  of  caiises 
to  which  he  committed  himself.  He  had  long  been  a  student  of 
transix)rtatlon  and  especially  of  railroad  problems,  and  his  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  was  very  comprehensive.  His  practical  ex- 
perience as  a  railroader  during  his  young  manhood  enabled  him 
to  render  the  committee  great  assistance  on  many  occasions.  He 
had  a  rare  sense  of  humor  and  a  genial  disposition  which  held  the 
affection  of  even  those  with  whom  he  differed  sharply  on  ques- 
tions of  principle.  He  was  Intensely  devoted  to  his  country's  wel- 
fare and  did  not  spare  himself  in  his  public  service. 

Tlie  members  of  this  committee  who  were  associated  with  him 
will  always  remember  him  because  of  his  pleasing  personality  and 
hts  sincere  and  intelligent  service  to  his  fellow  man.  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  entered  in  the  records  of  thla 
committee,  and  that  a  copy  of  same  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Maktin,  with  assurances  of  our  deep  sympathy. 

CI.ARENCE  F.  Lea.  Chairman. 
Elton  J.  Latton,  Clerk. 


Clyde  H.  Smith 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Cltos  H.  Smith, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Maine 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  death  of  Clyde  H.  SMrrn  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  his    many   friends,   and  especially  to   his 
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cclleagues  in  this  House,  whose  esteem  and  admiration  he  had 
won. 

I  can  never  forget  the  friendly  welcome  with  which  he 
greeted  me  as  a  newcomer  to  this  floor,  or  the  many  little 
acts  of  kindliness  and  courtesy  for  which  I  was  indebted  to 
him. 

His  entire  life  was  one  of  devotion  to  the  service  and  wel- 
fare of  his  fellowmen,  his  State,  and  country.  He  rose  from 
selectman  of  his  own  home  town  through  various  offices  to 
that  of  Reprccentatlve  in  Congress,  a  career  which  is  a  clear 
indication  of  his  honesty,  industry,  and  ability.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  Important  committees,  especially  that  on  labor,  he 
never  lost  sight  ol  the  human  needs  that  all  legislation  is 
supposed  to  serve. 

This  body  has  lost  a  devoted  and  honored  Member,  and 
it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  pay  this  small 
tribute  to  his  memory. 


Carl  E.  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  Ufe.  character,  and  public  ser\'lce  of  Hon.  Carl  E.  Mapes. 
lat«  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce : 

In  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
United  States  Hoviae  of  RcpresenUtlves.  on  the  11th  day  of  April, 
1»40: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  expresses  Its  profound  sorrow 
and  the  feeling  of  great  loss  In  the  death  of  our  most  worthy 
and  beloved  committee  associate,  the  Honorable  Caki.  E.  Mapzs 

Throughovit  the  many  years  during  which  he  wsis  a  member  of 
this  committee  the  work  of  Cakl  Mapes  was  outstanding  and  an 
Inspiration  to  the  highest  quality  of  public  service  on  the  part  of 
all  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  his  fellow  members  on 
this  committee.  Earnest  devotion  to  his  highest  conception  of 
right  was  the  governing  force  of  his  life.  He  was  not  only  a  man 
of  aound  judgment  and  broad  understanding,  but,  more  Important 
■tUl.  he  posaeased  great  moral  courage.  His  thorough  study  anck 
unusual  knowledge  of  the  difficult  subjects  coming  before  this  com- 
mittee commanded  the  unbounded  respect  of  his  committee  asso- 
ciates and  were  of  Incalculable  value  to  the  American  people. 

His  genial  disposition  and  his  Invariably  kindly  attitude  even 
toward  those  who  had  occasion  to  urge  views  dlrecUy  opposed  to 
his  own.  caused  all  who  knew  him  to  have  an  abiding  affection  for 
him.  The  influence  of  the  life  and  work  of  ovir  beloved  late 
colleague  will  continue  to  be  felt  by  his  associates  who  remain: 
Be  It  f\irther 

Itesolved.  That  this  resolution  be  entered  In  the  records  of  this 
committee,  and  that  a  copy  of  same  be  sent  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Mapis.  with  assurances  of  our  deep  sympathy. 

Clarence  F.  Lka.  Chairman. 
Elton  J.  Latton,  Clerk. 


Samuel  D.  McReynolds 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On    the   life,   character,    and   public   service   of  Hon.    Samttkl   D. 
McRrrNOLOS.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  assignment  on  coming  to 
Congress  was  to  a  place  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Tbere  I  found  a  chairman  under  whom  I  was  Ui  aerve  wltb  a 


great  deal  of  pleasure  and  benefit.  Judge  McRrsTJOLDs.  as 
we  called  him,  was  at  once  a  fine  southern  gentleman  and 
a  most  able  and  aggressive  statesman.  In  the  conduct  of 
his  offlce  he  proved  to  be  a  strong  right  arm  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  efforts  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  tho 
United  States  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Sam  McReynolds  was  a  dominating  character  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  one  of  democracy's  most  rugeed 
fighters.  Impatient  with  delay,  intolerant  of  obstructive  tac- 
tics, he  never  quibbled  over  nonessentials.  He  never  tempo- 
rized. He  drove  ahead  with  dogged  determination  to  his 
objective.  He  was  a  most  considerate  chairman,  and  when- 
ever some  of  his  committee  disagreed  with  his  views  on  the 
legislation  under  consideration  he  insisted  on  granting  a  fair 
hearing  with  opportunity  for  the  views  of  all  to  be  recorded. 

Our  committee  will  miss  Sam  McReynolds.  The  House  of 
Representatives  will  miss  his  energetic  leadership.  But  those 
who  lose  most  are  the  people  of  this  country  now  denied  the 
Ijeneflt  of  his  ability  in  the  broad  field  of  international 
relations. 


The  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1940 


TEXT  OP  THE  BILL 


Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  text  of  the  Hatch  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  at  ttie  present  session: 

An  act  to  extend  to  certain  officers  and  employees  In  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  provisions  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities." 
approved  August  2.  1939 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities."  approved  August  2.  1939, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  (1)  any  person  employed  In  any 
administrative  position  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  department. 
Independent  agency,  or  other  agency  of  the  United  States  (including 
any  corporation  controlled  by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  and  any  corporation  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof),  or  (2)  any 
person  employed  in  any  administrative  position  by  any  State,  by 
any  political  subdivision  or  municipality  of  any  State,  or  by  any 
agency  of  any  State  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions  or  munici- 
palities (Including  any  corporation  controlled  by  any  State  cr  by 
any  such  political  subdivision,  municipality,  or  agency,  and  any 
corporation  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  any  State 
or  by  any  such  political  subdivision,  municipality,  or  agency ) .  in 
connection  with  any  activity  which  is  financed  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  such 
department.  Independent  agency,  or  other  agency  of  the  United 
States,  to  use  his  official  authority  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with,  or  affecting,  the  election  or  the  nomination  of  any  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President,  Vice  President.  Presidential  elector.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  from  any  Territory  or  Insular 
possession." 

Sec.  2.  Section  10  of  such  act  of  Augxist  2.  1939,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  10.  The  provt.'^lons  of  this  act  shall  be  In  addition  to  and 
not  In  substitution  for  any  other  provision  of  law." 

Sbc.  3.  Such  act  of  August  2,  1939.  Is  further  tunended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sic.  12.  (a)  No  cfllcer  or  employee  of  any  State  or  local  agency 
who  exercises  any  function  In  connection  with  any  activity  which 
Is  financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the 
United  states  or  by  any  Federal  agency  shall  use  his  official  author- 
ity or  Influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or 
affecting  the  resxilt  thereof.  No  such  officer  or  employee  shall  take 
any  active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns. 
AU  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose 
and  to  express  their  opinions  on  aU  political  subjects.  When  used 
in  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "oflJcer  or  em- 
ployM'  sbaU  not  be  ooastrueU  to  include  (1)  tbe  Qovemor  or  th« 
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Lieutenant  Governor  of  any  State  or  any  person  who  Is  authorized 
by  law  to  act  as  Governor,  or  the  mayor  of  any  city;  (2)  duly 
elected  heads  of  executive  departments  of  any  State  or  municipality 
who  are  not  classified  under  a  State  or  municipal  merit  or  civil- 
service  system:  (3)  officers  holding  elective  offices. 

"(b)  If  any  Federal  agency  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  any 
loan  or  grant  of  funds  of  the  United  States  for  use  in  any  activity 
In  connection  with  which  any  function  is  exercised  by  any  officer 
or  employee  to  whom  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  are  appli- 
cable has  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  officer  or  employee  has 
violated  the  provisions  of  such  subsection,  it  shall  make  a  report 
with  respect  thereto  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Commission').  Upon  the  receipt 
of  any  such  report,  or  upxjn  the  receipt  of  any  other  information 
which  seems  to  the  Commission  to  warrant  an  Investigation,  the 
Oommlsslon  shall  forthwith  by  registered  nrall  give  notice  to  any 
such  cfflcer  or  employee  and  to  the  State  or  local  agency  employing 
such  officer  or  employee  of  the  pendency  of  the  chnrge.  In  which 
notice  shall  be  set  forth  a  summary  of  the  alleged  violation  and  of 
the  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  upon  said  charge,  at  which  hear- 
ing (Which  .shall  be  not  earlier  than  10  days  thereafter)  either  the 
officer  or  employee  or  the  State  or  local  agency,  or  both,  may  appear 
with  ctuinsel  and  be  heard,  whereupon  said  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine whether  any  vloL-itlon  of  such  sub^^ection  has  occurred  If 
the  Comrrrl.sslon  determines  that  any  such  violation  has  occurrtd, 
and  that  such  violation  warrants  the  removal  of  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee by  whom  it  was  committed  from  his  offlce  or  employment,  it 
shall  notify  the  appropriate  State  or  local  agency  of  such  determina- 
tion, whereupon  such  officer  or  employee  or  the  appropriate  State, 
or  both,  jrhall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  any  such  finding  to  the 
next  term  cf  the  United  States  district  court  for  thie  dl.strlct  In 
which  such  offlc:r  or  employee  shall  reside;  and  the  United  States 
district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  such 
appeal,  and  all  proceedings  therein  shall  be  had  In  the  sarrre  manner 
as  Is  provided  for  appeals  taken  under  section  39c.  Public  Law  No. 
61)6,  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  approved  June  22.  19.38  (U.  S  C, 
Supp.  title  11.  sec.  67c).  No  such  officer  or  employee  shall  be  dis- 
missed as  a  result  of  such  determination  by  said  Commi.'slon.  and 
no  loan  or  grant  .-^hall  be  withheld  until  said  appeal  shall  be  finally 
dcterinlr.ed.  Pending  final  determination  of  any  such  appeal,  any 
such  oflTicer  or  employee  previously  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
this  section  shall  stand  suspended.  If  in  any  case  the  Commission 
finds  that  such  officer  or  employee  has  not  been  removed  from  his 
office  or  employment  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  notifica- 
tion, or  that  he  has  bTn  so  removed  and  has  subsequently  (within 
a  period  of  18  months)  been  appointed  to  any  office  or  employment 
in  any  State  cr  local  agency  in  such  State,  the  Commlssicn  Fhall 
certify  the  fact  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency,  which  shall  there- 
upon withhold  from  Its  contributions,  loan,  or  grant  to  such  State 
or  local  agency  within  ruch  State  a  sum  twice  the  amount  cf  the 
annual  .salary  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  withheld  under  subsection 
(b)  on  account  cf  violations  cf  subsection  (a) .  the  Comnrlssion  shall 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  such  violations  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  occurred:  Proinded,  That  in  no  event 
Ehall  loans  or  grants  pledged  by  a  State  or  local  agency  as  security 
for  Its  txjiids  or  notes  be  withheld  where  such  action  would  Jeopard- 
ize the  pa>Tncnt  cf  principal  or  interest  on  such  bonds  or  notes. 

"(d)  The  Comml.'^sion  Is  authorized  to  adopt  such  reasonable 
procedure  and  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to  exe- 
cute its  functions  under  this  section.  Any  determination  made  by 
the  Commission  under  th*s  section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  accounting  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States  and  all 
other  persons. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  the  first  two  sentences  of  section  12  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  employees  in  an  activity  of  a  State  or  of  a  local 
agency  not  financed  as  to  such  particular  activity  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  Federal  loans  or  grants. 

"(f)   For  the  ptuposes  of  this  section — 

"(l)  The  term  'State  or  local  agency'  means  the  exeutlve  branch 
of  any  State,  or  of  any  municipality  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  such  Slate,  or  any  agency  or  department  thereof. 

"(2)  The  termi  "Federal  agency'  Includes  any  executive  depart- 
ment. Independent  establishment,  or  other  agency  of  the  United 
States  (except  a  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) . 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  Excessive  financial  aid  to  any  candidate  for  an  elec- 
tive Federal  offlce  is  a  pernicious  political  activity  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  Illegal. 

"(b)  ELxcesslve  financial  aid  to  any  political  committee  or  political 
organization  engaged  in  furthering,  advancing,  or  advocating  the 
election  of  any  candidate  or  politicsJ  party  nominees  for  a  Federal 
offlce.  or  any  committee  engaged  in  furthering,  advancing,  or  advo- 
cating the  success  of  any  national  political  party  is  a  pernicious 
p>olltical  activity  and  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  Illegal. 

"(c)  Presidential  Electors  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act  are  declared  to  be  elective  officers. 

"(d)  Any  amount  expended,  contributed,  furnished,  or  advanced 
by  one  person,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  violation  of  this  section  In 
excess  of  $3,000  is  hereby  declared  to  be  excessive  financial  aid. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  directly  or  Indirectly  contributes  more  than 
15.000  during  any  calendar  year  or  for  use  in  any  one  campaign  or 
election.  In  violation  of  the  provlsloris  of  this  section,  is  guilty  of 
pernicious  political  activity,  and  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  $5,000  and  also  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  not 
exceeding  6  yean. 


"Sec.  14.  No  officer  or  employee  of  any  State  or  local  agency  who 
exercises  any  function  In  connection  with  any  activity  which  is 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the  United 
6tatet»  or  by  any  Federal  agency  shall  directly  or  indirectly  coerce. 
attempt  to  coerce,  command,  or  advise  any  officer  or  employee 
embraced  by  this  section  to  pay,  lend,  or  contribute  any  part  of  his 
salary  or  compensation,  or  anything  else  of  value  to  any  party, 
committee,  organization,  agency,  or  person  for  political  purposes. 

"Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  persons  employed  In  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stales,  except  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9(a)  the  Commissioners  and  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  officers  or  employees. 

"Sec.  16.  The  provls.ons  of  this  act  which  prohibit  persons  to  whom 
such  provisions  apply  from  taking  any  active  part  in  political  man- 
agement or  in  political  campaigns  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the 
same  activities  on  the  part  of  such  persons  as  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  heretofore  determined  are  at  the  time 
of  the  pasf-age  of  this  act  prohibited  on  the  part  of  employees  in  the 
classified  civil  service  of  the  United  States  by  the  provisions  of  the 
civil-service  rules  prohibiting  such  employees  from  taking  any  active 
part  In  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns. 

"Sec  17.  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
determines  that,  by  reason  of  special  or  unusual  circumstances 
which  exist  In  any  municipality  or  other  political  subdivision,  in 
the  immediate  vie  nlty  of  the  National  Capital  In  the  Stales  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  or  in  municipalities  the  majority  of  whose 
voters  are  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  It  is 
in  the  domestic  Interest  of  per.sons  to  whom  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  applicable,  and  who  reside  In  such  municipality  or  political 
subdivision,  to  permit  such  persons  to  take  an  active  part  in 
political  management  or  In  political  campaigns  involving  such 
municipality  or  political  subdivision,  the  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  promulgate  regulations  permitting  such  persons  to  take  an  active 
part  in  such  political  management  and  political  campaigns  to  the 
extent  the  Commission  deems  to  be  in  the  domestic  interest  of 
such  persons. 

"Sec.  18.  No  person  or  firm  entering  into  any  contract  with  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or  performing 
any  work  or  services  for  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  or  furnishing  any  material,  supplies,  or  equipment 
to  the  United  States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or  selling 
any  land  or  building  to  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  if  payment  for  the  performance  of  such  contract 
or  payment  for  such  work,  services,  material,  supplies,  equipment, 
land,  or  building  is  to  be  made  in  whole  or  part  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress,  shall,  during  the  period  of  negotiation  for, 
or  performance  or  furnishing  of,  such  contract,  work,  services,  mate- 
rial, supplies,  equipment,  land,  or  buildings,  directly  or  indirectly, 
make  any  contribution  of  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value,  or 
promise  expressly  or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  contribution,  to 
any  political  party,  committee,  or  candidate  for  public  office  or  to 
any  person  for  any  political  purpose  or  U!^e;  nor  shall  any  person 
knowingly  sv-llcit  any  such  contribution  from  any  such  person  or 
firm,  for  any  such  purpose  during  any  such  period.  Any  person 
who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
5  years. 

"Sec.  19.  Nothing  In  this  act  or  In  said  act  of  August  2,  1939. 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  person  employed  by  the  State 
government,  the  municipal  government,  or  any  agency  thereof,  from 
becoming  a  bona  fide  candidate  for  any  public  office  and  engaging 
in  any  lawful  political  activity  in  furtherance  of  his  candidacy  In 
the  event  he  takes  a  leave  of  absence  without  pay  from  his  employ- 
ment during  the  campaign. 

"Nothing  In  this  act  or  In  said  act  of  August  2.  1939,  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  lawful  political  activity  in  an  election  and 
the  preceding  campaign  at  which  there  are  no  candidates  on  party 
tickets  representing  a  party  which  polled  votes  for  President  in  the 
last  preceding  national  election;  nor  lawful  political  activity  in  an 
election  and  the  preceding  campaign  respecting  any  issue  not 
particularly  Identified  with  any  National  or  State  political  party, 
such  as  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
State:  referendums:  approval  or  disapproval  of  city  or  municipal 
statutes  or  ordinances;   and  other  issues  of  similar  character. 

"Sec.  20.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  In  any  way 
affecting  educational,  religious,  eleemosynary,  philanthropic,  or  cul- 
tural Institutions,  establishments,  and  agencies,  together  with  the 
otflcers  and  employees  thereof. 

"Sec.  21.  Noth'ng  In  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  official  or  em- 
ployee subject  to  Its  provisions  from  becoming  a  candidate  or 
accepting  a  nomination  for  an  appointive  or  elective  offlce  or  posi- 
tion provided  such  official  or  employee  shall  not  use  his  official 
authority  or  influence  to  secure  such  nomination  or  appointment: 
And  provided  further,  That  such  offlcial  or  employee  shall  resign 
from  his  office  or  employment  upon  receipt  of  such  nomination 
Ol   appointment. 

"Sec.  22.  Section  9  (a)  of  said  act  of  August  2,  1939,  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  'political  subjects',  in  the 
ninth  line  of  said  subdivision  (a),  the  following:  'and  candidates.' 

"Sec.  23.  As  used  In  this  act,  the  term  'State'  means  any  State, 
Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States." 

Passed  the  Senate  March  18  (legislative  day,  March  4),  1040. 

Attest: 

Edwim  a.  Haubzt.  Secretarg. 
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Expenditures  of  Selected  Federal  Agencies,  1933-39 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3.  1940 

Mr.  ANOELL.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  conceded  that  a  sound 

fiscal  policy  underlies  the  successful  solution  of  our  economic 

Expenditures  of  selected 


problems.  Including  problem  No.  1 — unemployment.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Conference  on  Unemployment,  seeking 
a  solution  of  this  problem.  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  a  com.pila- 
tion  of  expenditures  of  certain  selected  Federal  agencies  for 
the  years  193S-39,  both  inclusive.  This  statistical  informa- 
tion is  important  in  considering  these  problems.  Therefore 
I  am  asking  permission  to  include  them  in  an  extension  of 
my  remarks.  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  detailed  break- 
down of  the  expenditures  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
The  compilation  follows: 

Federal  agencies,  1933-39^ 


AgrtMT 


T>«pwtni«»t  of  .^irrimlniT* 

.'KrTK-uIturnl  Kdjustm^nt  AdmtnistntkiD... 

C'omniuiiity  Credit  ("orporftlion 

Farm  S^nirlty -Administration 

F««1«T»I  Croti  IrMuranw  Curporstion      -    .   . 
FiHl^rml  Ruri^lus  Com  modi  tics  Corporstioa* 

KunU  KIrctrlflratu  n  .\dministntk>n 

Poll  Coa'wrTailon  .>*prvlee      

Farm  Cnxlit  AdniintflnUiun 

TVpartnwnt  of  Commerw . . 

l>rp«rtnient  of  th«  Interior 

I  ><>pwtiiM>nt  of  JurtJce 

I>rp>rt°>">t  of  L»t»or 

.N»Ty  I H- partmrnt        

I'okt  omor  l>e|>artiiM>nt  (from  cvttenil  r«veouf4) . 

Ptat*  IHiiartnK'Dt  

1  r«*s'.iry  DepartineDt 

War  L)*pfirtni«nt 

MillUry  •ctiviUw „ „ 

CKil  functions 

PMMunm  ("anal      

Oenvral  TuMIc  Workj  Program 

Vft^rans"  Admiai^tnition 

TcnnMSfo  Vallry  Authority 

RaiiroAd  ReUn-m^nt  Board 

Fedrral  Security  Acen«y: 

OfflcT  of  Kduratinn   . 

N»tionaJ  Vuutli  Admliiistmtion  « 

riviU»»n  Coavrvation  Coria 

FedrraJ  Works  Airency: 

Work    Prnject-i    Administration    findudes 

National  Youth  AdmtnL<!tratlon)« 

Publtc  Works  .Administration 

Publjc  Roads  .Administratioa 

Public  Buildings  AilminBtration* 

jniblic   HuUdincs  Branch  of  the  Procure- 
ment Division  of  the  TT«a.oury  •    ...   ..... 

Branrh   of   Butldin«    Management  of   the 
NatKinal  I'ark  Service' 

U.  8.  Bouslug  Authority 


ig:n 


t2S0, 98 1.139 


103. 653.  Oil 

34.82S.642 

90.  7M.  .VW 

44.  125.  *58 

13.  677.  M2 

34«.5«1.W5 

117.438,075 

I.^  AH.  528 

1. 532.  920. 0C9 

M9.  V»,  S36 

29H.4I7.427 

12C.  5'-i9, 9M 

440, 021. 443 

'"83fl,i54,a86' 


lI.7R5,fi»4 
"i  773.  570 


Ifia,  214. 9M 
127,  431.  in) 

127.  431.  17D 


1931 


19r>5 


$630.  «74.  495    $1, 192. 920.  ft52 


19:16 


1937 


$1.04S.9«>.193    $1,  2''a,247,0e« 


2Btt.  CM,  029 
ISII.'JSO 
2.372,313 


369.456. 
27,  345. 
88.  570. 
3!.  73.5, 
12,740. 

297.  OA. 

64.  21.V 

12  I6U. 

.  774.  446. 

SC7.«tl. 

2*X  329, 

155,  617. 

408, 8!M. 


008 
215 
994 
975 

*15 
2»I 
223 
973 
462 
324 
151 
197 
978 


711,81^.  103 
1:16.420 
5,423,601 


656.  W-W.  488 
ll,0J6.7a5 


10, 927.  633 


331,  »40, 851 

'i.Wl,243,S9B' 

227,561662 

87,  7m,  390 

83,340,442 

4.363,948 


10. 
154. 

i-\ 
132. 

32. 

18. 
436. 

&«. 

18. 
1,780. 
9(W. 
27:1, 
206. 
489. 


18.821 
339.590 
3tVJ,  S76 
6«*i,  54.5 
171.881 
810.381 
6-1S.  151 
447.860 
9'A.  U7 
67S.  896 
677.240 
3t  1.  163 
4.s,^  712 
659,  U96 
155.  4&4 


W2,a>1.971 
96,  H,^2.  •>« 
1.38,  015. 968 


607.064,725 
36. 148,  537 


14. 148,  228 


435,108.043 


234.  97«,008 

28.5,614.678 

65. 159,  XI 

eo.  367.  512 

4.79U749 


14. 

1. 
24. 

•121. 

37. 

145. 

lo. 

28, 

526. 

85, 

17. 

1,543. 

1,188. 

382, 

1S7. 

581. 

37, 

2.351, 

48, 


.*i90,  «)6 
4<«.  (x4 
846,927 
671,889 
788.8.57 
073,  .WR 
''24. 047 
7M.  4.S'* 
U'U.Kl*. 
fwW.  912 
865,392 
28.5. 98H 
«H9.  277 
ty>4.083 
376,  087 
4"t2.S:»9 
i3i\  2lSi 
3S.1.  123 
831.424 
306.88! 


169,861,474 
24. 348 
209.  «5. 567 


15,345,787 


486,  281,  m 

,  263.  «f.  1,490 

94.  ()S3.  s50 

233.  100.066 

64,450,923 

68,074.131 

6, 4  A  792 


16.0^7,060 

8,911.025 

33.151,321 

9.  ,S44.  819 

i.'i.  082.  ."104 

1.S4.970.831 

39, 623. 957 

37.241,891 

5.V1,  884.  449 

39,274.617 

18,  452.  782 

1.644.84.V612 

1,  139.  .ICa.  087 

374.  260,  149 

i;Vi.  894.  707 

623. 072, 038 

105.  276.  193 

1,  137.3119.818 

41.995.  141 

5.478,724 

17,691246 


3.S5, 807.  730 

I.  896.  445,  65S 

2Vy.  4.'i«i.  9.'kJ 

348,  567.  -253 

53.122.779 

45.  756,  179 

7,366,600 


I93S 


$921,501,540 

:7, 807. 125 

66,966 

183,  200.  7M 


1930 


Total 


54.202,208 
1,5,192,719 
27.  772. 748 
•4.491,  166 
31.875,  .S.38 

216.  780, 432 
4:1.  249.  9G2 
33.  NI).  6.'i0 

S»\  278.  .100 

47.  167.996 

20.656,411 

1, 91",  SCO  C90 

l.Ul,050,4f.7 

421,9s.\6.S2 
74,  5:«9, 375 

507,  8Sf.,  187 

136.  639.  223 

581.977.73.-, 
42.  002.  23S 

145. 030.  561 

26,809.399 


$1,360, 
308, 

210. 

9, 

103. 

37, 

34, 

•3, 

37, 
251. 

48. 

2y 
672, 

3"J. 

19. 

I  ,  866, 

1.126, 

480. 

50, 
540, 
15.^. 
657, 

40. 
110, 


326,382,548 


1,  472,  499,  478 

170.  U22.  518 

232,713,099 

30.801.077 

22,430.078 

8,  .370. 909 
8,623.333 


478,  .505 
654.972 
I0>.0i0 
257.  246 
2.V>  405 
Gt»6,0^1 
767.  3.SI 
577,  152 
737.  9«) 
.557,  7>*9 
238.000 
66h,9(H 
727.  470 
908.^^3 

.5es.  p^i 

17Z917 
9.-.9.  OM 
f«2.  .5S9 
900.733 
001,516 
704.137 
076.  ao 
O'O.  723 
SC6,  KOI 
442.242 


$6. 6.56, 
2,060. 

10('. 

748. 
U. 

188, 
63, 

130, 

607. 

240. 
1,  109, 

278. 

174. 
3,43.v. 

457. 

122, 

12.0,59. 

7,232. 

2.47.^ 

931, 
3,4!*1. 

4:u 

6,6.--«, 
220 
261. 


r.  73a  743 


290,  385,  528 


859.  OSO 
3'«.B74 
'«10.0(j0 
9'V,5,  479 
256.  40S 
,SH6,  164 

■290,  am 
t«7. 7:i8 
12:{.  6x9 

14.'.,«>^lO 

.■>69.  9.^4 
8.\S.  .V.>4 

f.«i,  yi« 

2! '■.'..  484 
4.V1.0U 
.VJ  1.899 
634,  4HS 
966.  742 

(a-i.  9:j7 

6h8.844 
M7,  134 
427.  H2r 
9'  l.4<« 
SVI).  9:«l 
258,400 


124.  439.  700 


2,265.090.0^ 


2,239,603,411  6,872,  211.  0-?7 

41)7.  937,  &S7  1 .  3.5.3,  .W7.  >"  1 2 

196.  803,  098  1,  69Z  ,'75.  821 

21,  290,  026  450,  008,  (JO 


10, 9  la  962 

10,  379,  064 
lU,  653,  253 


408,,ua474 

41.  698.  l.-ij 
28.  282.  .'*4 


>  Includes  extwDdltures  under  the  Oeneral  Public  Works  proitmm. 
»  Fipujvs  (riven  are  for  obligations  incurred  in  the  given  pioriod. 
»  Eiorss  credits,  deduct. 

•  AUo<.»iions  to  the  Natioaa)  Vouth  Administration  as  sriven  In  the  hearings  on  the 
I'>e(>art(i»ent  of  Labor,  Federal  i^iirity  .A^gency  appropriation  bill  for  1941,  p,  565, 
an!    ia«6,  $35,517,000,  1937.  $65,  600.000,  1938,  $.11,200,000;  19:»9,  $75,100,000. 

•  Public  Buildinp*  .Administration  createit  by  Keoreanization  Plan  No.  II,«)nsoli- 
datinc  the  Public  Buildinsrs  Branch  of  the  Procurenierit  Division  of  the  Trea'siiry 
iH-partment  with  the  Uivision  of  BuUdios  Mauageuient  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

•  Oiliw  of  the  Sapervlsinj  Archltwt  of  th*  Trpasurr  IVpartment,  prior  to  1934. 

'  lodudes  salaries  and  expenses,  public  biuldings  in  and  outside  the  District  cf 
CnlumNa 


American  Agriculture 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Friday.  May  3.  1940 


ApnRKsa  07  HON.  A.  H.  HOPKINS 


Mr.  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  nay  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcou).  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  Hon,  A.  H.  Hopkins,  of  Rocky  Mount,  Va.,  on  April  17. 
1940,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Franklin  County  National 
Farm  Loan  Association: 

Last  week  I  re«d  a  speech  delivered  by  one  of  the  candidates  for 
tbt  ooxolnatlon  for  President,  In  which  the  q)eaker  said.  "To  save 


America  you  must  save  the  American  farmer."  Nine  years  apo  I 
made  a  speech.  In  which  I  used  this  exact  phrase.  I  believed  It  to 
be  true  then;  I  believe  It  to  be  true  now;  and  this  is  the  subjpct 
which  I  wLsh  to  discuss  today.  I  shall  not  dlscvua  this  question 
from  a  political  or  partisan  viewpoint  for  many  reasons  but  prin- 
cipally for  the  reason  that  I  attribute  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
of  both  political  parties  a  hlgh-mlndedness  and  patriotism  too  ex- 
alted to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  their  country  on  the  altar  of  polit- 
ical expediency.  Some  leaders  of  both  parties  seem  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  plight  of  the  farmer;  others,  no  dcubt.  with 
equally  good  motives,  seem  never  to  have  understood  the  difficul- 
ties confronting  the  farmer  or  the  ways  In  which  agriculture  la 
Interrelated  with  Industry. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  equitable  farm  legislation  wou'.d 
be  greatly  expedited  If  each  Senator  and  each  Congressman  knew 
from  experience  the  price  of  corn  and  wheat  In  terms  of  sweat  ur.d 
labor. 

The  present  program  Is  violently  condemned  by  some  and  \ igor- 
ovisly  praised  by  others.  In  mj  opinion,  neither  is  correct.  I  think 
It  must  be  admitted  by  the  informed  that  the  benefit  payments, 
the  consert-atlon  payments,  the  parity  payments,  the  commodity 
leans,  the  subsidatiou  of  exports  of  surpluses,  and  purchases  cf 
surpluses  for  relief  distribution,  low  in  Its  rates,  has  not  only  saved 
thousands  of  farmers  from  being  foreclosed  off  their  farms  but  ha^ 
greatly  benefited  the  manufacturer,  since  every  extra  doliar  the 
farmer  earns  finds  Its  way  back  to  the, treasury  cf  the  manufac- 
turer In  exchange  for  needed  clothes  and  machinery. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  present  program  Is  so  nearly  perfect 
that  It  cannct  be  Improved  on  are,  I  think,  equally  in  error. 

Secretary  Wallace,  in  his  published  statements,  haa  stated  that 
farm  Income  is  $2,000  000  000  tinder  parity  The  economists  state 
that  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  are  now  26  percent  below 
parity. 

There  seems  to  be  an  ever-widening  breach  between  labor  and 
agriculture.  Som-e  paeudo  statesmen  contend  that  an  lncrea.se  in 
the  price  of  agricultural  products  would  accentuate  the  poverty  tn 
the  cities,  since  the  principal  burden  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
labor  who  are  already  on  relief  and  underpaid.  This  argument  Is 
dangerous  for  the  reason  that  It  can  t>e  made  to  sound  so  plausible 
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to  thoee  who  refuse  to  take  a  panonunic  view  of  the  picture.  It 
Is  a  conviction  of  mine,  a  conviction  supported  by  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  students  of  political  science  In  our  col- 
leges that  both  groups  should  work  in  harmony;  that  labor  and 
agriculture  sbotild  be  hitched  side  by  side,  and  not  back  to  back. 

Both  groups  create  our  Nation's  wealth.  The  Interests  of  both 
are  Identical;  tbelr  goal  is  the  same:  that  Is.  to  obtain  and  preserve 
for  themselves  that  portion  of  the  Nation's  wealth  sufficient  vo  pro- 
vide a  living  and  a  security  for  their  family.  Labor  provides  the 
ix-incipal  market  for  agricultural  products.  The  farm  provides  the 
principal  market  for  the  products  of  labor.  As  It  la.  the  markets  cf 
both  are  stunted,  and  the  conditions  have  produced  a  vicious  cycle — 
poverty  and  hunger  In  the  cities,  poverty  and  distress  In  the 
country.  If  a  system  could  be  devised  whereby  there  could  be  a 
fair  and  equitable  exchange,  then  there  would  be  no  further  need 
of  those  who  labcr  In  the  cities  being  ill-fed  and  the  farmers  In  the 
country  being  ill-clothed. 

Some  economists  have  prepared  statistics  to  prove  that  If  farm 
prc<lucts  could  be  placed  on  a  pculty  with  industry  the  farmers 
could  buy  and  pay  for  a  sulTlclent  quantity  of  goods  to  provide  work 
for  the  10,000.000  unemployed  laborers  and  that  our  national  Income 
would  be  Increased  sufficiently  to  wipe  out  our  national  deficit 
within  8  years  I  do  not  vouch  for  these  fl.gures  and  this  conclusion, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  raising  the  price  of  farm  products  would 
react  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  laborer  and  the  manu- 
facturer. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  wUl  have  economic  recovery  when,  and 
only  when,  legislation  has  been  enacted  which  will  restore  a  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  farmers.  ,.- 

Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  theories 
advanced  and  bills  Introduced  designed  to  aid  the  farmers,  and  I 
am  net  bold  enough  to  pretend  that  I  have  found  a  panacea  for 
the  Nation's  ills.  In  1933,  after  both  the  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans in  both  the  Senate  and  Congress  enacted  emergency  legisla- 
tion to  save  the  banks,  the  Insurance  companies,  and  the  railroads, 
they  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "The  goal  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  Is  to  restore  the  same  relations  between  prices  of  agricultural 
products  and  prices  cf  other  products  as  existed  in  the  pre-war 
period  of  1910-14." 

This  act,  it  seems,  came  nearer  meeting  the  universal  approval  of 
the  leaders  of  both  major  political  parties  than  any  other  subse- 
quent legislation  or  any  proposed  legislation  which  has  so  far  been 
advanced  The  rules  and  regulations  seem  not  only  to  have  met 
the  approval  cf  the  leaders  of  the  farm  organizations  but  it  Is  con- 
ceded. I  think,  that  the  farmers  derived  greater  benefit  from  the 
crigtnal  act  than  from  any  of  the  subsequent  acta.  Before  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  our  national  Income  was  forty-two 
billions.  After  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and  at  the  time 
the  farm  program  was  declared  tc  be  unconstitutional  by  a  divided 
Court  In  tlie  Hoosac  Mills  case,  the  national  income  had  increased 
to  8?venty  billions. 

The  late  Governor  Loudon,  of  Illinois,  a  great  Republican  states- 
man and  one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors  of  the  West,  said 
that  this  legislation  was  not  perfect,  but  that  It  was  more  nearly 
perfect  than  any  propcsed  legislation  which  had  been  suggested; 
and  further  said  that  he  thought  it  advisable  for  the  States  to  put 
into  operation  the  same  plan  and  regulations  which  the  Supreme 
Court  had  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  when  administered  by 
the  National  Government. 

Many  constitutional  lawyers  said.  In  view  of  the  decision  in  the 
Hcosac  Mills  case,  that  no  legK«latlon  could  be  enacted  whereby  agri- 
culttire  could  be  placed  on  a  parity  with  Industry  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  Constitution,  as  interpreted  by  a  majority  of  the  Court. 
As  to  whether  this  conclusion  Is  sotind  or  not,  I  shall  express  no 
opinion;  but  I  do  say  if  legislation  designed  to  restore  to  the 
farmers  equality  of  opportunity  cannot  be  enactrd  without  violat- 
ing the  provisions  <yl  the  Constitution,  then  the  Constitution  should 
not  become  a  barrier. 

For  article  V  provides  how  amendments  may  be  made.  A  study 
of  the  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  Impels  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  founding  fathers  did  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  to 
cet  forth  certain  basic  principles,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
future  generations  would  possess  the  courage  and  the  genius  to 
adapt  th' se  principles  as  a  living  force,  so  as  to  give  expression  to 
the  national  will  with  respect  to  the  national  need. 

The  Government  has  been  liberal,  indeed.  In  rendering  aid  to  the 
10.000.000  imemplcyed  in  the  cities  and  the  millions  of  smaU 
farmers  on  Uie  ragged  edge  of  necessity.  But  no  red-blooded 
American  can  be  happy  on  a  dole,  and  every  able-bodied  man 
yearns  for  the  privilege  of  regaining  the  Independence  of  working 
for  himself  In  private  industry,  the  dignity  of  providing  for  him- 
self and  family,  and  the  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

The  passage  from  Matthew  xxv:  42,  "I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink."  is  touching, 
indeed.  But  what  touches  the  soul  more  deeply  is  the  man  who 
says  to  his  Government,  "I  was  strong;  I  was  ambitious:  I  stood 
ready  to  serve  my  country  in  times  of  war  and  peace;  and  you  gave 
me  not  the  opportunity  to  feed  my  hungry  children. " 

A  totalitarian  government  may  be  sufficiently  powerful  and  ruth- 
less to  survive,  though  it  trample  the  rights  and  liberties  of  its 
people  under  its  heel  of  iron.  But  if  a  democracy  is  to  survive,  it 
must  not  be  callous  and  IndifTerent  to  the  economic  and  spiritual 
needs  of  her  people  If  a  democracy  hopes  to  retain  the  loyalty  and 
support  of  her  citizens,  it  must  be  equitable;  it  must  Insure  equal 
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Justice  to  an;   It  must  strive  to  meet  the  valid  objections  at  Ita 
enemies. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  Into  t  sense  of  false  security:  let  us 
not,  through  a  process  of  rationalisation,  embrace  a  false  philosophy. 
Our  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  soul  of  man  warns  trs 
that  every  man  with  an  empty  cupboard  and  every  man  denied  the 
right  to  seek  his  own  little  spot  in  the  sun  Is  a  potenUal  antagonist 
to  the  existing  order. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  regimen  tattoo.  We  read  speeches 
and  editorials;  and.  strange  to  say,  we  hear  many  farmers  object- 
ing to  the  rules  and  reg^ulations  of  the  farm  program  for  the  reason 
that  they  encroach  on  our  liberties.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers,  I  think,  has  to  some  extent  hindered  recovery. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  before,  while  the  records  show  that  the  farm 
program  has  proven  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmer,  the  program  is 
not  perfect  and  will  never  be  fair  to  the  farmer  until  agriculttira 
is  placed  on  a  parity  with  industry.  I  am  not  contending  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Department  are  cither 
necessary  or  proper;  but  I  do  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  argument 
with  refereiw^  to  regimentation  and  the  surrendering  of  our  rights 
and  liberties  has  been  greatly  magnified,  exaggerated,  and  over- 
worked. 

Liberty  Is  a  relative  term.  No  one  has  ever  had  complete  liberty. 
We  think  of  the  barbarian  and  cave  man  as  having  enjoyed  com- 
plete liberty;  but  even  with  the  cave  man,  the  food  he  had  laid  up 
for  winter  was  in  danger  of  being  confiscated  by  a  stronger  man  or 
a  stronger  tnbc;  and  under  the  regulations  established  by  the  most 
primitive  tribes,  limits  were  fixed  beyond  which  one  could  not  go. 
Under  any  righteous  government,  one's  liberties  must  end  where 
the  rights  of  others  begin. 

All  farm  organizations  were  founded  upon  certain  rules  and 
regulations — that  is,  the  giving  up  of  certain  rights  and  privileges 
in  exchange  for  other  rights  and  privileges — and  those  organiza- 
tions have  failed,  not  because  the  rules  were  Inherently  bad,  but 
for  the  reason  that  the  farmers  were  so  isolated  that  enforcement 
of  these  rules  became  impractical.  Businesses  of  almost  every 
nature  during  the  past  half-century  have  voluntarily  adopted  cer- 
tain rules  more  drastic  than  the  farm  regulations,  which  they 
believed  to  be  for  their  mutual  Interest. 

All  through  life  we  are  giving  up  something  for  something  else 
which  we  believe  to  be  of  greater  value.  The  man  who  values  re- 
pp-'ct  and  esteem  of  his  neighbors  must  give  up  trickery,  licentiotis- 
nesfi.  and  inebriety. 

The  farmers  who  gained  for  us  our  Independence  gave  up  their 
comfortable  cabins  beyond  the  mountains,  the  association  of  their 
families,  and  joined  the  Continental  Army;  but  If  at  Valley  Forge 
they  experienced  the  tortures  of  hell,  when  at  Yorktown  they  got 
a  glimpse  of  heaven.  Their  courage  and  their  deeds  had  won  for 
them  the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity.  Who  can  say  but  that 
the  consciousness,  the  joy  of  having  gained  for  America  Its  Inde- 
pendence did  not  overbalance  and  outweigh  the  comforts  which 
they  had  given  up?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  not  only 
has  the  right  but  the  duty  to  define  that  limit  beyond  which  our 
actions  interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others. 

A  law  is  not  to  be  condemned  merely  because  It  affects  someone's 
rights  or  liberties.  People's  rights  must  necessarily  be  contracted 
or  expanded  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  changing  civlliza- 
tlcn.  The  truth  is  most  legislative  acts  affect  In  some  w^ay  some- 
ones  existing  rights.  When  our  forefathers  went  west  to  battle  with 
the  wild  beast  and  savage  Indian,  they  were  permitted  to  drive  their 
oxen  in  the  middle  or  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  Now  the  law  ha.^ 
curtailed  our  rights,  and  we  are  required  to  drive  on  the  right 
half  of  the  road.  But  who  could  contend  that  this  law  has  not 
established  rights  superior  to  the  rights  relinquished?  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  be  that  a  law  may  be  avowed  as  sound  as  the  rights 
obtained  overbalance  the  rights  surrendered. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  that  stand  In  the  way  of  industrial 
recovery  Is  the  refusal  of  so  many  Industrial  leaders  to  accept  the 
fact  as  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  change  In  our  national  con- 
sciousness; that  the  cataclysm  of  1932  marked  the  end  of  an  era. 
the  end  of  what  tlie  economists  term  "lalssez  falre"  and  others 
term  "ruthless  Individualism."  For  whether  this  country  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Republican  Party:  whether 
some  of  us  believe  it  wise  or  unwise,  the  laws,  or  the  lack  of  laws, 
which  made  the  manipulations  of  InsiUl  and  others  possible,  wUl 
never  again  be  tolerated. 

The  moving  finger  writes 
And,  having  writ,  moves  on; 
Nor  all  thy  piety  and  wit 
Can  lure  it  back  again 
To  cancel  half  a  line; 
Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out 
A  word  of  it. 

We  frequently  hear  speeches  and  read  editorials  to  the  effect  that 
special  legislation  will  in  some  way  destroy  our  ideals  and  under- 
mine our  Government.  It  was  through  special  legislation  that  a 
tax  was  levied  on  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  industry  that  gave 
to  Industry  its  vitality,  and  this  is  the  meat  on  which  thy  Caesar 
hath  fed  that  he  has  grown  so  great.  A  Government  which  has 
levied  a  tax  by  way  of  tariff  on  agriculture  for  100  years  will  not  be 
desecrated  by  enveloping  within  Its  benevolent  folds  the  farmer 
in  time  of  adversity. 

It  seems  both  trite  and  hackneyed  to  say  that  agrictilture  has 
always  been  the  most  important  industry  of  the  American  people, 
and  that  our  farmers  have  been  since  tbe  beginning  and  are  now 
the  bulwark  of  American  democracy. 
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n  you  TfA  the  Cowohmsiohai,  Rkom)  or  Who's  Who  In  America 
•nd  tabulate  the  names  of  those  who  were  reared  on  the  farm  I 
think  you  will  be  peratiaded  that  what  Cato  said  of  agriculture 
U  true  of  America  today:  •'Agriculture  produces  the  bravest  men. 
the  most  valiant  soldlera.  and  a  class  of  citizens  least  given  of  all 
to  evil  designs."  It  is  no  mere  accident  that  today  five  of  the 
leading  candidates  for  the  Presidency  were  born  and  reared  on  a 
farm  There  is  something  In  the  soil,  something  about  living  close 
to  nature,  that  in  some  mysterious  way  ennobles  the  soul  which  the 
arts  of  language  cannot  describe. 

"Nature  and  Song  and  Ood;  thrice  blessed  is  he  who  dwells 
Where  Ood  In  these  works  out  His  wondrous  miracles  * 

The  courngp  and  loyalty  to  the  farmers  of  America  con.stltute  an 
a'.set  to  ihls  Government  which  Is  not  surpassed  by  the  matf^rlid 
acquisitions  of  the  Industrial  leaders.  They  have  carried  their  bur- 
dens both  In  peace  and  in  war;  this  record — a  record  seamed  with 
Are  and  t*aled  with  blood — entitled  them  not  to  sprclal  favors  but 
to  equality  of  opportunity.  Thf-y  would  not  deprecate  their  man- 
hood by  asking  more;  a  government  should  not  stultify  Itself  by 
granting  less  If  you  would  save  the  Government,  you  must  save 
the  people  who  compose  that  Government.  If  the  people  are 
to  be  saved,  they  not  only  must  be  fed,  but  that  vital  spark  which 
differentiates  man  from  beast  must  not  be  trodden  out.  We  must 
ever  bear  In  mind  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  Is  not  measured 
by  gold  or  material  wealth  but  by  the  moral  courage  that  breathes 
In  the  spirit  of  her  citizens. 

When  we  consider  our  material  acquisitions,  our  sclentlflc 
achievements,  cur  contributions  In  the  field  of  literature  and  In 
the  field  of  statesmanship,  our  esthetic  and  spiritual  values,  and 
compare  these  with  those  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  even  with  all  of  our  trouble,  we  have  more  to  be 
loyal  to.  more  to  be  thankful  for.  than  any  other  people  on  this 
planet.  We  have  traveled  a  long  way  since  the  stormy  days  of 
1932.  but  we  have  not  passed  th»  crisis.  Our  democracy  Is  still 
challenged  as  It  has  never  been  challenged  before. 

If  the  Ideals  and  achievements  of  the  past  are  to  b?  preserved 
for  posterity.  If  we  are  to  leave  the  torch  of  liberty  burning  to 
guide  the  paths  of  those  who  are  to  follow,  we  who  now  o.^cupy 
the  stage  must,  uninfluenced  by  prejudice  or  political  cxpi-dlency. 
exert  all  of  our  physical  energy  and  spiritual  resources  to  coordinate 
and  harmonize  the  divergent  Interests  of  this  country  to  the 
mu'ual  advantage  of  all. 

When  I  was  in  college  I  read  of  Cato.  the  Roman  statesman,  who. 
believing  that  the  future  of  Rome  depended  upon  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  would  end  each  speech,  regardless  of  place  or  subject, 
with  the  phriu^e.  "Carthago  d-.llnda  est  " — "Carthage  muat  be  de- 
stroyed "  Believing  a.*!  I  do  that  the  welfare  of  America,  that  the 
perj>etuallon  of  our  liberties  and  our  democracy  depends  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  purchasing  power  to  the  farmer.  I  would  have 
every  speaker  proclaim  from  every  p'atform.  until  Us  truth  had 
burned  into  the  ctniaciousness  of  the  American  people,  "Disparity 
must  be  destroyed." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING 

DELEGATE   FKOM   H.AW.Ml 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1940 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  discuss 
the  situation  with  regard  to  sugar  legislation,  soon  to  be 
before  the  House. 

When  the  quota  system  was  first  inaugurated  by  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  as  a  substitute  for  the  protective  tariff  to  stabi- 
lize the  American  sugar  market.  Hawaii  was  allotted  a  quota 
that  represented  a  substantial  reduction  from  its  established 
production.  Furthermore,  the  seaboard  refiners  capitalized 
the  distress  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  to  insert  in  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act  an  entirely  extraneous  provision  which 
limited  the  processing  of  sugar  In  Hawaii  to  the  amount  then 
being  refined — about  3  percent  of  its  production. 

Had  the  tariff  been  continued  as  sufficient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  su?ar  industry,  no  restrictions  on  either  the 
production  or  the  refining  of  sugar  would  have  been  required. 
Domestic  sugar  producers  would  have  competed  among  them- 
selves for  the  American  market  within  the  protective  wall 
provided  by  the  tariff  as  the  means  of  keeping  out  foreign 
sugars. 

But  the  industry  itself  apparently  preferred  the  quota  sys- 
tem, with  its  excise  tax  and  conditional  compliance  payments. 
To  secure  the  support  of  the  politically  powerful  eastern  re- 


fining Interests — historic  enemies  of  the  domestic  sugar  Indus- 
try— this  purely  atjricultural  act  carried  as  a  rider  an  indus- 
trial provision  dmying  to  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  the  right 
to  process  their  own  products.  Tnc  possibility  of  some  de- 
crease of  employment  in  eastern  refineries  was  used  as  a 
smoke  .screen  behind  which  the  refiners  fought  to  retain  their 
m.onopoly. 

The  Sunar  Act  of  1937  corrected  the  method  of  fixing 
Hawaii's  quota,  but  further  reduced  the  amount,  mainly  to 
give  Lou.siana  and  Florida  a  substantial  increase,  and  re- 
tained the  refining  restrictions  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act. 
The  discussion  in  Congress  over  this  feature,  wherein  the 
refiners  ogain  succeeded  in  having  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try pull  their  chestnuts  out  ot  the  fire,  is  very  illuminating. 
The  distinction  made  between  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  was  so  inde'ens.ble  that  it  was  finally  justified  only  as 
a  necessary  temporary  expedient — to  expire  10  months  before 
the  act  it.self.  On  that  basis  Congress  accepted  the  provision, 
with  an  implicit  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  reenacted. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Congressional  Record 
are  pertinent  to  this  point : 

[  CoNcaissioNAi.  Rccoao  cf  August  5.  1937] 

Pan;e  8307: 

Mr   Hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  Crawford.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Hope  Is  not  the  reason  the  refiners  are  down  hrre  In  agree- 
ment with  the  producers  of  sugar  that  they  want  to  hitchhike  on 
the  producers'  bill?  They  are  trying  to  get  a  free  ride  out  of  a  bill 
which  was  originally  designed  to  protect  the  producer. 

Mr.  CRAwrDRD  The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is  that  you 
have  In  th.s  bill  a  refined-sugar  question,  not  a  question  tliat  has  to 
do  with  imported  raw  sugars. 

Page  8315: 

Mr.  ScRUGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  enact  any  legislation 
which  deals  unjustly  with  any  part  of  our  country.  If  we  leave  in 
this  bill  the  provision  which  prohibits  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  from 
refining  the  sugar  they  grow,  we  w.ll  have  established  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  legislative  policy  the  principle  that  we  can  by  law 
favor  one  part  of  our  country  at  the  expense  of  another 

I  know  a  similar  provision  was  contained  In  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act  But  It  was  put  there  largely  as  the  result  of  the  political 
Influence  of  the  eastern  refiners  That  was  emergency  legi.^-latlon. 
This  statute  is  in  the  nature  of  permanent  legislation,  and  we  should 
not  commit  this  grave  Injustice  to  our  Territories.      •      •      • 

These  questions  should  be  handled  solely  on  their  own  merits. 
Nothing  Ju.stifies  treating  any  part  of  the  country  as  a  foreign 
nation  and  discriminating  against  It  for  another  part.  We  know 
it  is  cheaper  to  manufactxire  cotton  In  Alabama  than  It  Is  In  New 
England,  but  no  one  would  suggest  that  we  prohibit  Alabama 
by  law  from  spinning  cotton  that  she  grows.  In  order  that 
the  New  England  manufacturers  could  manufacture  It.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  who  has  charge  of  the  Territories,  has 
taken  a  very  clear  and  firm  stand  against  this  discrimination. 
I  supjxart  his  views  heartily  and  believe  it  would  be  unjust  and 
un-American  to  prevent  sugar  growers  in  the  Territories  from 
manufacturing  In  the  Territories. 

Page  8318:* 

Mr  Wadsworth    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCoRMACK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  state  that  Hawaii 
Is  a  component  part  of  the  United  States,  but  nevertheless  conti- 
nental United  States  must  look  after  Itself,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr  McCoRMACK.  No;  not  look  after  Itself.  I  said  there  are  cer- 
tain times  when  we  must  be  practical  and  apply  the  rule  of  prac- 
tical Justice  to  the  circumstances  which  confront  us. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Am  I  stretching  the  gentleman's  theory  a  little 
too  far  if  I  suggest  that  upon  his  theory  the  gentleman  might  be 
called  upon  some  day  to  support  a  measure  which  would  place  a 
qtiota  upon  the  production  of  cotton  goods  In  South  Carolina? 

Mr  McCoRMACK.  I  do  not  see  the  relationship  of  the  gentleman's 
question  to  the  matter  under  consideration  today.  The  gentleman 
Is  entering  the  realm  of  pure  speculation,  which  is  a  realm  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  very,  very  seldom  enters. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  It  is  a  very  practical  question  I  have  posed  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  McCoRMACK  I  do  not  see  the  relationship.  The  question  is 
academic  and  speculative.  I  respect  the  fact  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves the  question  Is  practical  If  he  asks  It,  but  on  this  occasion  I 
disagree  with  the  gentleman. 

Page  8320: 

Mr.  Hope    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Chairman.  ln.sofar  as  tariff  protection  Is  con- 
cerned, is  It  not  a  fact  that  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  share  In  tariff 
beneflts,  if  any.  to  the  same  extent  as  the  continental  producer? 


Mr.  Hop«   They  do.    They  share  In  these  tarlflf  benefits  because    ' 
they  are  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  for  that  reason  they  are 
entitled  to  have  the  same  constderatlon  In  this  bill  to  which  every 
other  part  of  the  United  State*  it  entitled.     [Applause.] 

Page  8327: 

Mr.  Mavzbicx.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  this 
afternoon  al>out  the  American  farmer  and  the  American  producei. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  according  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  man  who  produces  sugar  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  Is  an  American  producer,  because  those  Islands  are  each 
an  Integral  part  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  my  friends — and  we  all  agree  to  this — 
are  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Their  position  Is 
precisely  that  of  the  State  of  Texas.  The  State  of  Texas  was  an- 
nexed by  the  United  States  of  America  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Nation;  bo  were  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

What  does  thta  bill  do  In  reference  to  section  207  (a)  and  (b)? 
It  sets  up  a  trade  barrier  against  certain  portions  of  the  United 
States  of  America — Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Page  8338:    | 

Mr.  DocKWETLm.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  spent  the  whole  afternoon 
U-stenlng  to  the  debate  on  the  bill.  I  heard  bandied  about  the  word 
"Americanism  this"  and  "Americanism  that."  I  do  not  think  I  have 
to  remind  the  East  that  the  United  States  Government  does  not 
maintain  a  consular  office  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  not  a  for- 
eign country.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  United  States  Just  as  much 
as  Oklahoma  Territory  was  before  it  became  a  State  or  jvist  as  much 
as  New  Mexico  was  before  it  became  a  State. 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  attempt  In  this  bill  to  treat  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  as  If  they  were  a  colony.  We  operate  under  a  consti- 
tution, as  Is  known  by  all.  which  Is  a  constricted  document.  We 
cannot  hope  under  a  constitutional  form  of  goveriiment  to  discrimi- 
nate against  our  possessions. 

[  Congressional  Rscosd  of  August  6.  1937] 

Page  8433 : 

Mr.  Jones.  •  •  •  Let  me  say  that  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration Is  this,  that  It  Is  a  matter  of  principle;  that  It  will  not  affect 
much,  during  the  life  of  this  contract,  two  or  two  and  a  half  years, 
the  amount  of  sugar  that  will  be  brought  In.  but  they  are  opposed  to 
the  discrimination  against  any  group  of  American  citizens  living 
under  the  American  flag.  That  is  their  posltlcn,  and  I  want  to  state 
that  the  President  has  made  it  clear  he  is  all  for  the  beet  growers  and 
the  cane  growers,  and  wants  them  to  have  legislation.  I  think  that 
most  of  you  will  realize  that  the  great  major  objectives  of  this  bill 
Will  remain  the  same,  insofar  as  the  American  producers  are  con- 
cerned, whether  these  amendments  are  adopted  or  not.  Then,  too, 
even  If  my  amendment  Is  adopted.  Industry  and  labor  will  have  the 
advantage  of  the  other  provision  of  the  bill. 

Page  8439: 

Mr.  Hopx.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  keep  clearly  In  mind  the  real  issue 
that  is  Involved  In  this  discussion.  The  issue  is  not  protection, 
because  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  two  adminis- 
trations have  been  to  the  effect  that  there  Is  no  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  for  reflnlng  In  the  Tropics  and  In  the  continental 
United  States.  The  Issue  Is  not  labor,  because  In  all  these  refineries 
in  the  United  States  less  than  14,000  people  are  employed,  and  they 
receive  an  annual  wage  averaging  about  $1,005.  If  all  the  refined 
sugar  which  nnght  be  permitted  to  come  into  this  country  under 
this  amendment  came  In — and  it  will  not  nearly  all  come  In.  I  can 
assure  the  members  of  this  Committee  of  that — It  could  not  possibly 
displace  more  than  one-third  of  these  workers  because  It  would  be 
less  than  one-third  of  what  these  refineries  are  refining  at  this 
time.     This  Is  the  extent  of  the  labor  issue. 

The  iasue  Involved  is  not  the  issue  of  protection  for  the  domestic 
producer  of  cane  and  beets,  because,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  the 
refiners  who  are  opposing  this  amendment  have  for  40  years  done 
everything  they  could  to  destroy  the  domestic  beet-producing  Indus- 
try in  this  country.  (Applause.)  I  cannot  understand  why  those 
who  are  speaking  for  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  sliould  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  the  refiners,  as  Is  the  case  today. 

Mr.  CrMMiNcs.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Hope.  Very  briefly,  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Cdmmings  The  gentleman  asked  a  question:  I  wish  to  answer 
It.  We  are  supporting  It  because  they  have  repented  and  want  to 
come  into  the  fold.     They  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Mr  Hope  I  am  suspicious  of  deathbed  repentances.  All  these 
refiners  are  dclng  Is  hitclihiklng  on  a  biU  for  the  relief  of  the 
domestic  producing  Industry. 

Page  8448: 

Mr  H.^RLAN.  •  •  •  Some  gentleman  said  a  moment  ago  that 
this  Is  fair,  that  we  are  treating  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  the  same,  or 
better  than  continental  United  States.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell 
you  when  we  will  be  fair.  When  this  Congre<?s  eays  to  Ohio,  when  it 
says  to  Georgia,  when  it  says  to  Texas  that  the  manufactures  they 
have  In  those  States  shall  stay  as  they  are  today  now.  and  henceforth 
forevermore.  th.it  they  shall  not  expand,  then  such  a  bill  as  this  will 
be  fair.    If  in  this  same  bill  we  should  say  to  New  York,  or  Ohio,  or 


Michigan,  where  there  are  refineries,  "Ycu  catmot  expand  yotir  re- 
fineries, you  have  to  take  the  same  as  Hawaii,  talu  what  you  get," 
then  it  wUl  be  fair. 

Page  8448: 

Mr.  Mavsuck.  •  •  •  the  most  pemlciotis  lobby  we  hare  ever 
had  In  the  United  States  is  the  sxigar  lobby.  It  has  a  loi^g  trail  of 
Indictments,  corruption,  and  evil  practices.  The  only  benefit  that 
this  bin  as  It  stands  is  to  the  refiners,  and  I  say  that  If  we  want 
to  do  the  thing  that  In  Jvist  and  fair  and  constitutional,  we  ought 
to  adopt  the  Jones  amendment,  striking  out  the  restrictions  against 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  R:co. 

But  suppose  Hawaii  does  refine  sugar,  how  are  you  going  to  stop 
It?  It  would  be  the  same  thing  as  Texas  shipping  refined  oil  or 
North  Carolina  shipping  textiles,  both  In  their  own  country.  In 
other  words,  if  we  adopt  the  special  restrictions,  we  are  adopting  a 
policy  of  making  colonies  out  of  a  part  of  our  own  country.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  an  evil  precedent. 

Oh.  they  talk  about  refineries,  and  that  It  means  lower  wages  for 
14.000  workers,  but  let  us  think  about  legislating  for  127.000.000 
Americans  Instead  So  I  say  to  you.  for  the  salce  of  honestly  fol- 
lowing our  Constitution  and  doing  what  Is  plain  right,  let  tis  adopt 
the  Jones  amendment.     [Applause.] 

Page  8458: 

Mr.  Pittencili..  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  entirely  clear  to  me  that 
President  Roosevelt  is  right  in  this  matter.  The  parts  of  the  bUl 
sought  to  be  stricken  out  by  the  Jones  amendment,  which  I  shall 
support,  attempt,  by  statute,  to  deny  to  an  American  citizen  aoceas 
to  the  American  market.  This  is  a  violation  of  sound  constitutional 
principle.  It  puts  In  reverse  the  historical  development  of  thla 
country  for  150  years.  It  creates  a  precedent  which  will  be  seized 
upon  in  later  years  by  those  interested  In  commodities  other  than 
sugar.  Those  supporting  the  bill  in  its  present  form  in  behalf  of 
EUgar  today  will  in  the  future  be  the  victims  of  the  precedent  which 
they  are  creating. 

It  Is  probable  that  there  was  no  single  influence  which  had  greater 
weight  In  1787  toward  causing  our  fathers  to  scrap  the  Articles  oX 
Confederation  and  form  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  than 
the  tariff  walls  between  the  Colonies.  The  Court's  opinion  in 
Gibbons  against  Ogden  was  written  by  men  who  in  their  own  life- 
times had  experience  with  those  conditions.  In  that  case  one  may 
find  this  language:  "If  there  was  any  one  object  riding  over  every 
other  In  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  to  keep  the  com- 
mercial Intercourse  among  the  States  free  from  all  Invidious  and 
partial  restraints." 

•  •  •  It  should  be  recognized  that  we  are  introducing  a  new 
principle  In  our  commercial  life — ^the  principle  of  industrial  quotas; 
the  principle  of  denying  to  certain  producers  access  to  the  American 
market  which  Is  granted  to  other  producers.  It  is  a  denial  of 
equal  privilege  and  the  equal  protection  of  our  laws.  It  is  sectional- 
ism, pure  and  simple,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wadsworth],  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Maverick],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   |Mr.  Harlan],  and  others  have  stated. 

It  may  be  a  debatable  question  whether  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rloo 
should  ever  have  come  under  the  American  flag.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  here,  and  they  are  here  by  our  invitation.  We  expected  to  gain 
certain  advantages  by  reason  of  bringing  them  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  we  must  take  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  the 
advante  ^es. 

But  however  true  this  may  be  with  reference  to  btislness  with 
foreign  nations,  surely  we  cannot  by  statute  discriminate  against 
some  of  our  own  citizens  in  favor  of  others. 

I  am  going  to  support  President  Roosevelt  in  this  matter.  I 
think  he  Is  absolutely  right.  We  will  rue  the  day  we  start  a 
precedent  In  this  country  of  denying  any  part  of  the  American 
market  to  any  American  producer,  wherever  he  Uvea  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.     [Applause.] 

Page  8463: 

Mr.  ToLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  our  Territories  have  cheaper  labor 
than  the  Atlantic  coast,  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  manufacture  their  agricultural  products. 
The  wage  ai:d  hour  law  will  apply  to  stigar  refining  In  Hawaii,  and. 
if  there  Is  any  reason  why  wages  should  be  raised  or  hours  lessened 
In  Hawaii,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  able  to  do  it.  The  labor 
question  Is  a  false  Issue  and  has  no  place  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

It  is  Interesting  to  speculate  as  to  the  amount  that  Japan,  for 
Instance,  would  pay  If  it  could  own  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  And  yet 
those  Islands,  after  a  century  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  volun- 
tarily elected  to  become  part  of  our  country  under  our  solemn 
assurance  that  It  would  become  an  integral  part  of  our  Nation,  and 
as  such  Is  entitled  to  fair  and  equal  treatment. 

Under  this  assurance  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  all  Its  properties,  the  money  in  its  treasury,  its  forts 
and  public  buildings,  and  more  than  a  million  acres  of  public  lands. 
We  not  only  did  not  have  to  pay  for  the  Territory  but  we  got  the 
money  in  the  treasury  and  all  public  properties.  In  addition. 
Hawaii  has  paid  Into  the  United  States  Treasury  in  taxes  tl50.000.000 
more  than  Congress  has  expended  upon  it.  We  received  the  islands 
as  a  voluntary  gift  and  have  made  a  proflt  of  $150,000,000  out  of 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  would  it  be  a  disastrous  national  policy 
for  us  to  discriminate  against  Hawaii  but  I  earnestly  say  that  it 
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would  be  a  cto««  hr^nrh  of  faith  with  h«r  children — ft  violation  of 

trie  tnut  und*T  which  abe  became  part  of  our  Nation.      ( Applause.] 

(CONCRSaSIOMAL  RccoRO.   August   12,   1937| 

Page  8763: 

Senator  HAUiiioN  Mr  President.  I  a.'ik  unanlmou*  coasent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Recoao  a  letter  received  last  evening  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  proposed  sugar 
legislation.  The  letter  was  read  to  the  Finance  Committee  thla 
morning,  and  the  committee  took  action  after  the  letter  was  pre- 
s«  nted  to  It.  However.  I  think  the  views  of  the  President  ought  to 
be  placed  In  the  Rbcoro 

TJ-iere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rxcoao,  as  followa: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  August  11,  1937. 
Hon    Pat  Hauiison, 

L'n(red  States  Senate. 

Mt  Deaji  Pat:  The  amendment  to  H.  R.  7667  adopted  yesterday 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  Just  been  brought  to  my 
attention 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  the  committee  recognizes  that  our 
Territories  and  Island  possessions  are  Integral  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  cannot  be  discriminated  against,  and  that  the  restric- 
tions on  refining  In  those  Territories  contained  In  H.  R.  7667  con- 
stitute such  a  dLicrlmlnatlon 

I  regret  that  an  examination  of  the  committee  amendment  shows 
that  It  not  only  does  not  eliminate  the  discrimination  but  Intro- 
duces a  new  and  highly  objectionable  feature  The  discrimination 
contained  In  H  R.  7667  Is  that  sugar  producers  In  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  prohibited  from  refining  there  the 
Kiigivr  which  they  are  permitted  to  produce  under  the  quota,  while 
there  Is  no  similar  prohibition  on  the  other  areas  In  the  United 
States  The  amendment,  which  places  a  refining  quota  on  conti- 
nental United  States  at  a  figure  far  in  excess  of  the  largest  quantity 
of  sugar  grown  there,  merely  perpetuates  this  discrimination. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  limit  by  law  the  quantity  of  sugar 
that  may  be  refined  In  various  geographical  parts  of  the  United 
States  This  Introduces  a  principle  of  geographical  limitations  on 
manufacturing  In  our  country  which  has  no  economic  or  social 
Justification  in  this  Instance  and  would  constitute  a  dangerous 
prei-edent 

Agricultural  legislation,  so  desired  by  our  farmers,  should  not  be 
further  delayed  by  the  Insertion  In  an  orherwlse  acceptable  agri- 
cultural bill  of  manufacturing  restrictions.  Their  elimination 
would  serve  the  best  Interests  of  our  agricultural  producers,  who 
desire  legislation  at  this  session.  If  Interested  parties  think  there 
should  be  manufacturing  restrictions  on  sugar  refining,  that  can 
be  embodied  In  a  separate  bill  and  be  con5ldered  separately 

Frankun  D.  Roosevelt. 
[CoNCRESSiONiU.  Recoro,  August  19,  1937] 

Page  9340: 

Senator  Hawiison  •  •  •  Tfhe  other  amendment,  and  the  most 
Imporiant  one.  was  that  which  dealt  with  quotas  on  refined  s-ugar 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  It  will  be  recalled  that  In  section 
207  the  House  bill  permitted  al)out  29.000  tons  of  refined  sugar  to 
come  In  annually  from  Hawaii  and  permitted  about  126.000  tons  to 
ccme  In  annually  from  Puerto  Rico  The  Senate  committee,  as 
Senators  will  recall.  In  order  to  remove  the  rharge  that  we  were  dis- 
criminating In  favor  of  the  American  refiner  as  against  the  Puerto 
Rican  or  the  Hawaiian,  struck  out  all  of  section  207  of  the  Hjuse 
bill  with  reference  to  the  quota  or  limitation  on  refined  sugar  from 
Pue.-to  Rico  and  Hawaii  and  Inserted  a  new  section.  We  did  not 
change  the  amount  of  refined  sugar  that  might  come  In  frcm 
Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii  In  the  Hou.-e  bill,  but  we  did  say  that  we 
would  freeze  that  limitation  on  the  amount  that  might  come  In 
from  tha«e  two  islands,  and  that  was  at  the  height  of  production  of 
refined  sugar  In  Puerto  Rioo  and  Hawaii  They  had  never  produced 
more  refined  sugar  In  those  Islands  than  the  amount  carried  In  the 
House  bill  and  also  carried  In  the  Senate  bill.  We  arrived  at  the 
figures  of  what  the  highest  production  of  refined  sugar  had  been 
In  contin"ntal  United  States,  and  we  placed  that  amount  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

So  in  the  conference  there  was  quite  a  discussion  as  to  limiting 
the  amount  of  refined  sugar  coming  In  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii.  Various  suggestions  were  made — 1  year.  I'j  years,  and  so 
on  Vv'e  finally  agreed  In  the  conference  that  the  section  permitting 
refined  sugar  to  come  in  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  coiUd  con- 
tinue until  March  1.  1940.     •     •     • 

Page  9464: 

Mr.  Jones.  •  •  •  Most  of  you.  I  cm  sure,  are  familiar  with  the 
situation  that  arose:  that  Is,  the  question  of  whether  or  nut  the 
bill  should  place  any  restrictions  up<->n  reQned  sugar  coming  in  frcm 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  in  light  of  the  fact  th:.t  they  are  both  under 
the  American  flag.  It  was  contended  that  there  was  a  matter  of 
principle  Inv^olved  In  that  question.  The  conference  group  agreed 
to  accept  the  House  provision  with  a  limitation.  That  Is.  sections 
(a)  and  (b>  of  section  207  limited  the  amount  of  refined  sugar 
that  might  be  brought  In  during  the  life  of  the  bill  in  any  one  year 
to  the  highest  amount  that  was  brought  In  from  any  of  those 
Islands  in  any  year  prior  to  the  enactment  cf  the  original  act.  The 
Senate  itruck  out  the  entire  section.  Including  thoee  provisions. 
The  conference  group  agreed  to  take  the  House  provisions  with  this 
q\iaimcatlon :  That  these  lixnltauons  should  apply  until  March  1. 


IMO.  after  which  all  restrictions  are  taken  olT  of  refined  eugar  from 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  during  the  remaining  time  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill,  which  Is  until  December  31.  1940.  In  other  words, 
for  the  last  10  montlis  of  operation  of  the  bill,  as  agreed  In  con- 
ference.  there  will  be  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  refined 
sugar  that  may  be  brought  In  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  within 
their  respective  total  quotas.  We  had  a  very  dlfCcult  subject  to 
work  out.  and  did  the  best  we  could.  I  believe  that  Is  all  I  care 
to  submit  on  the  conference  report,  unless  there  are  some  questloua. 

[CONCRESSIONAI.  RECORD,  August  20.   1937] 

Page  9468: 

Mr.  HoPK  •  •  •  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  If  we 
do  not  adopt  this  conference  report  we  are  going  to  end  the  session 
of  Congress  without  any  sugar  legislation 

Mr.  LANzrrrA,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    Hope    Yes. 

Mr.  Lanzetta.  In  view  of  the  President's  statement,  does  not  the 
gentleman  think  this  bill  will  be  vetoed? 

Mr.  Hope.  I  have  no  opinion  as  to  what  Tiay  be  In  the  President's 
mind  with  regard  to  this  legislation.  This  bill  meets  at  least  in 
part  the  objections  the  President  had  voiced  In  connection  with 
sugar  legislation. 

Mr.  Lanzetta.  Does  rot  the  gentleman  think  that  practically  the 
same  discrimination  wnich  we  complained  of  In  the  House  bill  Is 
now  In  the  present  bill  that  the  conferees  have  agreed  to? 

Mr  Hope  No.  I  think  there  Is  recognition  In  this  bill  of  the 
principle  for  which  the  gentleman  has  been  contending.  It  is 
true  that  it  Is  deterred,  but  still  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle. 
The  gentleman  knows  my  poiltion  in  the  matter.  He  knows  that 
I  am  In  accord  with  his  views  on  that  particular  quectlon.  and  I 
say  to  him  that  I  think  this  Is  the  best  pos.slble  bill  that  can  be 
gotten  at  this  time.  I  further  think  that  this  legislation  is  a 
matter  of  such  great  Importance  to  the  sugar  Industry  In  Puerto 
Rico.  In  H.\wall,  and  continental  United  States  that  all  of  us  should 
support  this  conference  report. 

Despite  the  strong  opposition  to  this  barrier  on  interstate 
commerce,  to  this  restraint  on  the  economic  development  of 
America's  Territories,  both  in  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  was  finally  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  with  the  refining  provision  retained.  Per- 
haps the  implicit  assurances  referred  to,  that  the  provision 
would  be  dropped  in  future  sugar  legislation,  was  partly  re- 
siaonsible  for  its  passage.  At  any  rate,  when  this  measure 
came  before  the  President,  he  signed  it  on  very  explicit  assur- 
ances that  the  spokesmen  for  the  sugar  industry  would  not 
again  combine  with  an  agricultural  bill  any  provision  of  this 
kind.  I  quote  his  letter  in  full  herewith  as  pertinent  to  the 
present  situation: 

STATEMENT   ACCOMPANTING    H.    R.    7667 

The  problem  before  me  raised  by  the  enactment  of  H  R.  7667 — 
the  so-called  sugar  bill— Is  that  the  bill,  intended  primarily  to 
benefit  the  many  thousands  of  farmers  who  produce  beets  and 
sugarcane  and  those  who.  at  the  place  of  production,  refine  the  raw 
material  into  sugar,  has  been  seriously  impaired  In  Its  value  by 
the  Inclusion  of  a  provision  Intended  to  legalize  a  virtual  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  seaboard  refiners. 

I  am  primarily  concerned  with  the  Interests  of  the  domestic  beet 
and  cane  growers  and  of  the  cane  growers  In  the  islands  which  are 
under  the  American  flag  and  the  cane  growers  of  some  of  our  close 
neighbors,  such  as  Cuba. 

So  far  as  all  of  these  growers,  domestic  and  Insular,  are  con- 
cerned, the  system  of  quotas  provided  In  the  bill  is.  on  the  whole, 
equitable  From  this,  the  most  Important  objective  of  the  bill. 
I  have  no  reason  to  disagree. 

The  sole  difficulty  relates  to  a  little  group  of  seaboard  refiners 
who,  unfortuna'ely,  for  many  years  were  able  to  Join  forces  with 
domestic  pr<xlucers  In  the  maintenance  cf  a  continuing  and  power- 
ful lobby  In  the  National  Capitol  and  elsewhere.  This  lobby  has 
cost  the  stockholders  of  these  refining  companies  millions  of  dollars 
and  It  has  been  wholly  unnecessary  so  far  as  protection  ol  the 
domestic   beet   and  cane  producers  has  been  concerned. 

It  Is  with  great  regret,  therefore,  that  I  find  that  the  Congress 
has  accorded  a  status  quo  continuation  of  this  seaboard  refinery 
monopoly  for  2ij  years  to  come  The  bill  in  this  respect  gives 
only  one  ray  of  hope — for  it  provides  that  this  refining  monopoly 
shall  terminate  on  March  1,  1940.  whereas  the  beet  and  cane  pro- 
ducers' quota  Is  extended  to  December  31.  1940. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  bill  I  have  been  given  the  foMowing 
as^^urances  by  Senators  representing  the  great  majority  of  continen- 
tal supar  producers: 

1  That  tneir  primary-  interest  In  sui^ar  lrgl<=latlon  Is  to  afford 
protection  to  the  grrwers  cf  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  In  all  do- 
mestic sugar-producing  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  when  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  comes  up  for  renewal  they  will  endeavor  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  reflned-sugar  quotas  in  a  separate  measure 

2  "Hiat  they  recognize  the  fact  that  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Ruo  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  are  inte^n-al  parts  of  the  United  States  and  should 
not  be  discriminated  again.st 

3  That  when  the  reflned-sugar  quotas  for  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  terminated,  they  wUl  endeavor  to  enact 
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legislation  provUlinf  thai  mimmam  labor  sUndards  in  sugar  refin- 
eries in  these  ofZsbore  areas  shall  not  be  lower  Chan  the  minimum 
standards  in  refineries  on  the  mainland. 

4.  That  In  future  legtalatUn  they  will  aee  to  it  that  the  American 
houiewife  Is  protected  adequately. 

I  have  received  almllar  asstiranoee  from  responsible  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  view  at  these  assurances,  therefore,  I 
am  approving  the  bill  «nth  what  amounts  to  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment that  the  unholy  alliance  between  the  cane  and  beet  growers  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  seaboard  refining  monopoly  on  the  other  has 
been  terminated  by  the  growers.  Tliat  means  that  hereafter  the 
reflner's  lobby  should  expect  no  help  from  the  domestic  growers. 
That  is  at  least  a  definite  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  hope  that  the  next  session  at  the  Congress  wlU  oonslder  repealing 
or  shortening  the  clause  which  ooDtinues  the  refining  monopoly  to 
March  1.  1&40;  but  even  if  Congress  does  not  then  act,  the  end  of  the 
monopoly  is  definitely  In  sight,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  nothing 
will  be  done  by  the  domestic  growers  of  beets  aiul  cane  to  perpet\iate 
it.  The  monopoly  cosu  the  American  housewife  millions  of  dollars 
every  year,  and  I  am  Just  as  oonoented  for  her  as  I  am  for  the  farmers 
themselves. 

FasMKUN  D.  RooexvKLT. 

Thx  Whtts  Housb,  September  I,  1937. 

The  restrictions  on  the  processing  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  expired  on  March  1  last.  The  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
itself  expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Therefore,  with  the  end 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress  looming  closer  every  day, 
there  is  some  urgency  for  proposing  and  considering  new 
sugar  legislation  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  the  retention 
of  the  quota  system  as  the  best  means  for  their  protection. 

But  no  bill  so  far  introduced  accepts  the  necessity  for 
adopting  a  national  rather  than  a  sectional  attitude  toward 
tliis  complex  problem.  The  measures  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  each  treat  the  problem  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  proponents,  without  regard  to  other 
units  of  the  industry.  Those  who  desire  additional  quotas 
for  the  domestic  Industry  would  obtain  such  an  increase  in 
part  at  the  expense  of  Hawaii,  whose  industry  has  already 
suffered  two  severe  cuts.  Others  would  elicit  support  for  a 
continuing  resolution  by  reenacting  restrictions  on  refining  in 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  as  a  sop  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  refiners.  I  cannot  hope  to  express  my  opposition  to  these 
proposals  better  than  in  the  language  used  by  the  President 
in  Ills  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculttire, 
which  I  quote  herewith: 

I  Thx  Wmn:  Hottsk. 

Washington.  April  11,  1940. 

Dear  Mx.  Craixman:  Reference  is  made  to  your  recent  letters  to 
the  Departn\ents  of  State.  Interior,  and  Agriculture,  requesting 
comments  on  the  various  bills  with  respect  to  sugar  which  were 
introduced  In  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  and  are  now  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  In  accordance  with 
your  request,  and  since  your  committee  is  now  holding  public 
hearings  on  these  measures,  it  is  lielleved  that  you  may  wish  to 
have  at  this  time  a  summary  of  otn*  views  on  the  basic  issues  of 
public  policy  which  are  Involved  in  this  group  of  bills. 

In  reviewing  the  present  siigar  situation  I  have  been  gratified 
to  note  the  great  Improvement  in  conditions  that  has  tai^en  place 
since  the  adoption  of  the  sugar  program  6  years  ago.  E)omestlo 
sugar  producers  are  fortunately  receiving  incomes  at  approximately 
the  parity  level,  and  they  are  enjoying  a  large  volume  of  produc- 
tion. The  losses  of  sugar  processors  in  the  years  preceding  the  pro- 
gram have  been  converted  into  profits;  ctiild  labor  has  been  greatly 
reduced:  wages  and  working  conditions  for  labor  have  been  im- 
proved; and  there  has  been  brought  about  an  Important  and  greatly 
needed  recovery  in  the  market  for  our  surpltis  products  In  the 
foreign  countries  from  which  sugar  ts  Imported  Into  the  United 
States.  Purthennore,  the  world  price  of  sugar  has  Increased 
substantially. 

I  also  find  that  tinder  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937  domestic  sugar  producers  and  processors  will  receive  price 
protection  through  the  quota  system  for  the  full  calendar  year  of 
1940  and  that  domestic  sugar-beet  and  sugarcane  growers  will  re- 
ceive benefit  pajrments  on  their  IMO  crops  even  though  the  mar- 
ketings of  the  s\igar  may  extend  weU  over  into  1941.  The  seaboard 
cane-sugar  refiners  are  protected  for  an  indefinite  period  against 
competition  of  Philippine  refiners  under  terms  of  the  Philippine 
Independence  Act.  and  they  will  continue  to  enjoy  quota  protec- 
tion from  the  competition  of  Cuban  refiners  for  the  full  calendar 
year  of  1940.  The  tax  on  sugar  will  remain  in  effect  until  July  1. 
1941.  Conseqxjently,  it  seems  dear  that  no  sugar  legislation  Is 
necessarily  required  at  this  session  of  Congress,  although  It  might 
be  advisable  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  for  an 
additional  period  through  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

In  considering  the  questions  raised  by  these  bills.  I  find  myself 
again  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  basic  problem  of  good 
government  Inherent  in  sugar  legislation  is  to  balance,  practically 
and  fairly,  the  directly  conflicting  Interests  of  the  various  group* 
of  American  citizens  concerned:  the  producers  of  sugar  and  the 
prodtiosrs  of  export  commocUties,  ths  farmers,  and  the  processors. 


the  employers  of  labor,  and  the  Industry  as  a  whole  and  eonsumers 
and  taxpayers.  These  requirements  of  the  general  welfare  indi- 
cate that  at  least  three  fundamental  aspects  of  the  major  bills  on 
sugar  now  pending  before  the  House  Oommlttee  on  Agriculture 
should  be  given  special  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  several  of  the  proposals  wotUd  unavoidably 
Ijrlng  alxiut  an  impairment  of  the  export  market  for  surplus  Ameri- 
can agricultural  and  industrial  products,  aiKl  they  would  do  so  at 
a  time  when  Increased  export  outlets  are  so  greatly  needed.  It  Is 
to  be  regretted  that  each  Increased  acre  of  domestic  sugar-beet  and 
sugarcane  production  Inevitably  results  In  a  contraction  of  our  ex- 
port markets  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  product  of 
several  acres  of  our  principal  agricultural  crops.  A  decrease  in 
sugar  imports  would,  therefore,  require  an  unnecessary  and  painful 
readjustment  and  contraction  In  our  production  of  export  com- 
modities. It  would  also  injure  the  economic  statiis  of  other  Ameri- 
can republics  to  which  we  must  look  in  increasing  degree  for 
enlarged  outlets  for  the  products  of  our  own  labor,  land,  and  fac- 
tories. It  would  strike  a  serious  blow,  particiUarly  at  the  foreign 
marketing  of  such  important  surplus  farm  commodities  of  the 
United  States  as  corn-hog  products,  rice,  wheat,  and  cotton. 

In  the  second  place,  some  at  these  bills  would  discard  the  estab- 
lished basis  of  distribution  of  quotas  among  the  various  sugar- 
producing  areas  that  was  carefully  developed  by  the  Congress  after 
considerable  labor.  In  Its  report  to  the  Congress  in  1937  your  com- 
mittee stated  that  the  quotas  had  been  arrived  at  "after  careful 
consideration  of  the  history  of  production  in  each  area  and  Its 
present  and  future  capacity  to  market."  I  believe  that  we  aU 
appreciate  readily  the  natural  desire  of  each  producing  area  to 
enlarge  its  share  of  the  market,  but  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
Justify  an  abandonment  of  the  existing  distribution  of  quotas  in 
favor  cf  a  new  and  arbitrary  basis  of  allotments.  It  is  also  clear 
that  a  reshuf&lng  of  domestic  quotas  so  as  to  discriminate  against 
producers  In  the  domestic  Insular  areas  would,  under  the  special  cir- 
cumstances, hardly  Ije  a  conscloruible  procedure.  The  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  possessions  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  American  citizens  who  compose  ssme  of  these 
minority  groups  In  our  population,  with  local  governments  that 
lack  the  protection  of  statehood. 

If  this  circumstance  were  not  given  adequate  consideration,  it 
would  be  possible  to  destroy  by  legislation  the  livelihood  of  our 
citizens  m  the  insular  parts  of  the  United  States  through  the  enact- 
ment of  discriminatory  prohibitions  against  their  products;  and 
they  would  i>oBsess  no  legial  power  to  take  countermeasures  in  self- 
defense.  Such  a  course  of  action,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  a 
previous  occasion,  would  be  tantamoimt  to  an  imperialistic  claael- 
ficatlon  of  citizens  and  a  tyrannical  abuse  of  minority  rights  that 
Is  utterly  contrary  to  the  American  concept  of  fairness  and  de- 
mocracy. Among  the  cases  In  point  is  the  proposal  to  reinstate  the 
former  discrimination  against  the  refining  of  sugar  In  the  insular 
parts  cf  the  United  States. 

In  the  third  place,  the  bills  submitted  to  your  committee  In- 
clude a  proposal  that  would  sacrifice  the  protection  afforded  con- 
sumers vmdcr  existing  legislation  and  sutistltute  a  sugar-price 
standard  requiring  a  reduction  in  total  quota  supplies  to  con- 
sumers to  a  point  that  would  enhance  sugar  prices  beyond  the 
level  required  to  give  a  majority  of  producers  full  parity  returns. 
One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  sugar  program  is  to  assure 
producers  and  others  fair  and  reasonable  incomes;  but  after  that 
has  been  done,  further  Increases  In  price  would  place  an  excessive 
burden  of  public  protection  for  the  sugar  Industry  as  a  whole  on 
agriculture.  Industry,  consumers,  and  taxpayers. 

Under  the  existing  clrcximstanoes.  with  sugar  producers  enjoy- 
ing approximately  a  parity  level  of  income  and  a  large  volume  of 
production,  with  labor  being  benefited  by  improved  wages  and 
working  conditions,  with  sugar  processors  making  substantial 
profits,  and  with  a  gratifying  increase  In  our  exports  to  foreign 
sugar-producing  countiles,  I  am  confident  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  will  not  recommend  any  bill  that  would  im- 
pair the  foreign  outlets  for  our  surplus  products,  run  counter  to 
the  good-neighbor  policy,  discriminate  among  various  groups  of 
domestic  producers  and  processors,  or  Increase  the  burden  on  our 
consumers  and  taxpayers. 
Very  sincerely  yovirs, 

numCUM  D.   ROOSKVELT. 

Hon.  Marvin  JorfES, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.  C. 

In  view  of  the  alwve  statement,  should  the  domestic  sugar 
Industry  incur  the  risk  of  a  veto  and  consequent  lapse  of 
existing  legislation  with  no  substitute  except  a  moderate  tarlfl. 
merely  to  preserve  a  restriction  which  every  imprejudlced 
Judge  has  condemned  as  unfair  and  un-American?  Or  should 
not  the  industry  accept  as  its  guide  the  principles  of  equity 
and  Justice  so  ably  championed  by  the  President,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserve  itself  against  possible  disaster  by  support- 
ing a  simple  continuing  resolution  with  no  complieating  man- 
ufacturing restraints? 

Hawaii  has  consistently  cooperated  with  other  units  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  It  asks  simply  for  Justice,  for  equal 
treatment.  I  must  oppose  as  well  as  I  can  the  new  un-Amer- 
ican policy  of  making  a  distinction  between  "continental**  and 
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flnaneed  by  P.  W.  A.    As  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics has  determined  that  for  everr  man-hour  of  work  created  on 


Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  ICaslflBlppl,  Mis- 
souri. North  Carolina.  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina. 
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•^oncontlnentaJ  United  States"  In  evidence  In  some  of  the  bills 
Introduced.  There  Ui  only  one  United  States  of  America,  of 
which  Hawaii  as  an  Incorporated  Territory  Is  an  Integral  part. 
Its  people  are  American  citizens,  ju.it  as  are  the  people  of  the 
mainland.  All  the  burdens,  responsib.lltles.  and  obligations 
pf  that  citizenship  rest  on  them  as  they  do  on  your  con- 
stituents. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  argument  made  In  favor  of  limit- 
ing the  refining  of  sugar  In  Hawaii  as  a  protection  to  labor 
In  eastern  seaboard  cities  simply  has  no  weight.  For  many 
years  Hawaii  sent  no  raw  sugar  to  eastern  refineries.  More 
recently  ao  annual  average  of  about  300.000  tons  of  Hawaiian 
raw  sugar  has  been  distributed  between  several  eastern  re- 
finers, no  one  of  whom  received  a  very  large  quantity.  The 
loss  of  this  supply  would  cause  practically  no  decrease  in  the 
labor  requirements  of  these  refiners.  Within  the  past  2  years 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  Industry,  as  a  private  arrangement,  has 
contracted  to  .supply  one  group  of  eastern  refiners  the  amount 
heretofore  distributed  among  many  Individual  refiners.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  Justification  for  the  effort  to  raise  the 
labor  issue  as  an  argument  to  defend  restrictions  on  refining 
In  Hawaii,  admittedly  not  justifiable  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

Legislation  that  would  deny  to  Hawaii  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  other  Americans  is  obviously  unfair  and 
protmbly  illegal.  It  could  not  possibly  be  considered  if  Hawaii 
were  situated  on  the  mainland.  Then  is  its  justification 
based  on  geography?  Is  It  to  be  contended  that  there  is  an 
inherent  right  to  preferential  treatment  enjoyed  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  on  the  mainland  not  shared  with  other  Amer- 
ican citizens? 

This  is  a  colonial  policy — an  imperial  policy  foreign  to  our 
American  democracy,  indefensible  unless  might  makes  right. 
It  makes  empty  our  boast  of  "equal  justice  under  law."  It 
substitutes  two  kinds  of  justice,  one  for  "continentals"  and 
one  for  "noncont.'nentals." 

I  believe  too  strongly  in  the  sense  of  fair  play  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  In  the  sense  of  Justice  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, to  think  for  a  minute  that  either  will  relegate  any 
group  of  American  citizens  to  the  status  of  "colonials"  if  the 
clrciunstances  are  clearly  understood.  I  urge  that  su?;ar  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  all  other  legislation,  be  drafted  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  democracy,  of  extend- 
ing to  all  our  people  equal  rights  and  opportunities. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  3.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    RAY    C     KIRKPATRICK.    ASSISTANT    ON    LABOR 
RKLATIONS.   PUBLIC   WORKS    ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  by  Ray 
C.  Kirkpatrick.  assistant  on  labor  relations.  Public  Works 
Administration.  Federal  Works  Agency,  before  the  Louisiana 
State  Federation  of  Labor  convention  held  at  Shreveport,  La.. 
AprU  3.  1940: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  meeting  wltli  labor  her«  In  the 
deep  South  as  the  a^lstant  on  labor  relations  for  the  Public 
Works  Administration  Mr.  John  M  Carmody.  Administrator  of 
the  Pederal  Works  Agency,  and  Ctol.  K  W.  Clark.  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  extend  to  you  their 
greetlngi  and  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  convention. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me.  a  satisfaction  I  knew  Is 
shared  by  you.  to  see  the  strides  that  have  been  taken  In  organizing 
the  southern  workingman  as  evidenced  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
progress  demonstrated  in  this  splendid  convention.  It  Is  apparent 
that  many  of  the  obstacles  that  have  presented  themselves  have 
been  overcome  by  the  hard  work  and  splendid  spirit  of  those  en- 
gaged in  accomplishing  this  organization. 


I  congratulate  you  on  these  efforts,  for  such  organlratlon.  to- 
gether with  lU  attendant  development,  la  highly  desirable  lu 
t)cneflts  extend  not  only  to  you  who  achieved  Increased  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  better  working  conditions;  but  also,  far  beyond 
you,  to  the  community,  Bute,  and  Nation  This  organization  of 
labor  Indicates  that  a  grest  class,  once  lacking  in  means  of  pre- 
senting spproprtstely  Its  needs  snd  wants  before  the  public,  has 
nnw  found  an  Instrument  through  which  It  can  exert  Its  proper 
influence  in  society  Such  organizing  is  an  indication  that  our 
democracy  has  become  more  democratic,  and  that  the  public  volc« 
is  now  more  coherent,  as  It  expresses  more  comprehensively  the 
slnu  and  wishes  of  the  people  The  principle  of  unionism.  In  lU 
broad  sense,  indicates  that  a  great  class  of  our  society  hss  banded 
tcgether  for  mutual  development.  In  the  improving  of  this  soclsl 
class,  a  class  that  has  t>een  for  too  long  unfavored,  and  to  some 
degree  oppressed,  the  social  structure  as  a  whole  is  stimulated  and 
Unproved. 

Labor  cpent  centuries  In  securing  recognition  of  this  principle. 
Unionism  has,  until  very  recently,  been  automatically  associated,  in 
the  public  mind,  with  such  terms  as  conspiracy,  strikes,  abuse,  and 
violence  Pew  had  realized  or  appreciated  the  true  purpose  of  the 
movement.  As  a  result,  little  recognition  has  untU  recently  been 
given  the  labor  cause  In  our  legislative  halls  In  fact.  It  was  not 
until  1932  that  we  obtained  national  leaders  who  were  fully  aware 
of  the  service  organized  labor  could,  and  must,  provide  the  Nation 
m  assisting  to  adjust  the  many  problems  now  resulting  from  o\ir 
comp'ex  society.  In  con.sequence  of  this  new  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion, however,  there  has  been  enacted  more  legislation  favorable  to 
labor  since  1932  than  In  all  the  previous  history  of  our  Government. 

You  can  all  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  national  dlfBculties  of  thUs  period. 
We  were  facing  one  of  our  great  national  crises  The  story  may  be 
briefly  told  by  reviewing  a  few  statistics  presented  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Unomployment  had  climbed  from  1,500.000  In 
1929  to  3.216.000  in  1930.  Prom  there  It  rose  steadily  until,  in  1931. 
the  figure  was  7.150.000  In  1932  there  were  10.197.000  men  without 
work,  while  in  March  1933  a  peak  wa.s  reached  when  13.689.000  wage 
earners  were  walking  the  streets  seeking  work  As  a  result,  serlcus 
riots  and  disorders  were  widespread  Civil  authorities  had  trouble 
controlling  Americans  desperate  for  bare  necessities.  Aroused  frrm 
our  smug  ass\imptlon  of  superiority  In  evcrjrthlng.  we  were  shaken 
by  the  necessity  of  facing  the  problem  of  feeding  hungry  mMllons, 
either  through  direct  dole  or  by  providing  means  whereby  funds  for 
nec'ssltles  could  be  earned 

Th?  situation  was  complicated  by  the  ironical  circumsance  that 
there  existed  great  excesses  of  all  our  staple  commodities  As  stated 
at  that  time  by  the  late  Will  Rogers;  'We  got  more  wheat,  more 
corn,  more  food,  more  cotton,  more  money  in  the  banks,  more 
everything  in  the  world  than  any  nation  that  has  lived  has  had.  yet 
wc  are  starving  to  death  We  are  the  first  nation  In  the  hls.ory  of 
th?  world  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  in  an  automobile  " 

Paced  with  such  a  situation,  the  choice  of  the  Government  was 
clear.  Seme  direct  relief  would  be  neces5ary  to  care  for  these  in 
extreme  need  and  for  the  nnemployables.  but  more  far-rcacblng 
measures  had  to  be  undertaken  In  order  to  adjust  the  dls  rganlz^-d 
economic  machinery  and  to  provide  those  seeking  work  with  a  long- 
range  program  of  employment.  Further,  this  employment  must  bo 
Of  a  productive  nature,  returning  full  value  to  the  society  that  was 
providing  it  Pnuperism  must  not  be  encouraged  or  the  national 
morale  bankrupted. 

There  was  adopted,  therefore,  a  plan  that  long  ago  had  been  con- 
ceived, whereby  such  periods  of  depression  were  to  be  met  by  the 
initiating  of  a  national  program  of  public  construction  The  theory 
of  the  plan  was  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  public  construction 
parallels  a  course  charted  by  private  construction,  and  there  is  a 
restilting  competition  between  the  two  for  labor  and  materials  in 
good  times  and  a  common  neglect  of  th-8>  Items  when  difficult 
pericds  arrive  According  to  the  plan,  this  process  was  to  be  re- 
versed. In  times  of  prosperity,  no  public  construction  not  imme- 
diately necessary  was  to  be  undertaken,  but  projects  were  to  be 
designed  in  .such  detail  as  to  permit  prompt  construction  Upon 
the  occtirrence  of  a  depression,  a  large  construction  program  was 
then  to  be  launched  by  public  todies  throughout  the  couiitry  By 
this  means  new  pay  rolls  would  b?  created  at  project  sites,  and  old 
ones  lengthened  all  along  the  Industrial  line  because  of  multip1i?d 
material  ord«'rs  There  would  result  not  only  general  relief  to  the 
distressed  but  al.so  a  needed  Impetus  to  the  Industrial  machlna 
adequate  to  accmpUsh  the  resumption  of  normal  progress 

Applying  this  idea  In  1933.  the  Government  was  faced  with  handi- 
caps resulting  from  the  fact  that  no  planning  for  apprcpriate  public 
works  had  been  accompll.'h  -d.  wl»h  the  exception  of  a  program  of 
Pederal  projects  prepared  by  the  Federal  Emplo3mnent  Stabilization 
Board.  As  this  new  program  must  necessarily  extend  to  non- 
Federal  public  bodios  as  well,  the  handicap  of  unpreparedness  had 
to  be  overcome  This  was  accomplished  by  offering  to  applicants 
Federal  grants  in  the  amount  of  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  in  the  project  and  long-term  loans  for  the  remainder  of 
the  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  The  amount  of  the 
grant  was  increased  in  subsequent  appropriations  to  45  percent  of 
the  project  cost 

The  plan  worked  very  well.  Thousands  of  schools,  sewers,  high- 
ways, and  similar  projects  were  soon  under  construction,  with 
preparations  being  hastily  made  for  many  others.  In  all.  37.271 
applications  were  submitted  by  public  bodies  requesting  as-sistance 
in  constructing  needed  and  desirable  civic  improvements. 

As  a  result,  throughout  the  country,  wheels  began  to  turn,  gooda 
began  to  move,  and  men  t>egan  lining  up  for  pay  envelopes,  rather 
than  swelling  the  lines  at  the  relief  agencies.  In  Jtily  1934  there 
was  a  daily  average  of  657.200  men  working  directly  on  projects 
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When  the  Democrats  secured  control  of  the  Congress  In  the  last 
3  years  of  the  Hoover  administration  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expendltur-^s  in  the  Executive  Departments.  After 
the  defeat  of  Mr  Hoover  In  1932  In  the  December  session  of  Con- 
gress he  stibrnitted  a  reorganization  plan,  and  among  his  recom- 
Diendstlons  was  the  transfer  of  the  work  which  had  always  been 
performed  by  the  United  States  Army  engineers  in  connection  with 
rivers  and  hartx)r8  and  flood-control  projects  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  civil  engineers.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  as  well  as  the  great  metropolitan  news- 
papers of  the  country.  op]X)sed  this  plan.  Hearings  were  held  by 
the  committee  and.  In  the  end,  when  Colonel  Roop.  Mr.  Hoover's 
Budget  Director.  In  response  to  my  question,  stated  that  In  his 
opinion  it  would  be  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  country  If  the  Incom- 
ing President,  Mr    Roosevelt,  was  permitted  to  reorganize  the  exec- 


other  than  those  relating  to  economic  regulation  and  certain  other 
activities  primarily  of  a  rule-making  and  adjudicative  character 
which  are  entru.sted  to  the  "^  ard  This  will  eliminate  the  confu- 
sion of  responsibilities  existing  under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
and  provide  a  more  clear-cut  and  effective  plan  of  organization 
for  the  agency." 

Did  you  hear  any  objection  to  that  proposal?  No.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  President  was  commended  becau.«e  the  law  did  not  speci- 
fically define  the  responsibilities  of  the  Authority  and  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  President  in  plan  No.  HI  separated  rule-making  and 
adjudicative  functions  from  those  of  an  administrative  nature.  By 
so  doing  he  does  away  with  the  duplication  of  work  that  now  exists 
In  some  Instances. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  Air  Safety  Board  Every  statement  I  make 
now   I   have   confirmed.     The   Drincioal    duties   of    the    Board    is   to 
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flnaneed  by  P.  W.  A.  As  tbs  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics has  determined  that  for  every  man-hour  of  work  created  on 
tbe  site  of  a  P.  W.  A.  project  3^  man-hours  are  created  in  provid- 
ing the  necessary  materials.  w«  may  safely  assiune  that  for  this 
period  work  was  generated  by  P.  W.  A.  auffldcnt  to  employ  a  daily 
average  of  1,643.000  men. 

The  energy  of  the  progrsm  rttaltaed  our  entire  industrial  struc- 
ture. The  power  of  the  movement  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that.  In  1994.  74  percent  of  the  total  national  cement  output 
was  used  in  P.  W.  A.  projects. 

A  pointed  Ulustration  of  the  functions  of  this  agency  may  be 
given  by  rrdting  its  accomplishments  here  in  Louisiana.  Under 
the  non -Federal  program  228  projects  have  t>een.  or  are  being,  con- 
structed, at  an  estimated  cost  of  ISa.lse.OTS.  Of  this  sum  •20.498.- 
081  represents  grants  from  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Among  these 
are  138  educational  buildlngB,  40  seweis  and  waterworks,  and  SO 
other  useful  public  Improvements. 

In  addition  to  the  above  expenditure,  under  the  Pederal  phase 
of  this  program  there  have  been  constructed  In  Louisiana  228 
projects,  at  a  total  cost  of  $36,770,189.  These  funds  have  been 
entirely  provided  t>y  the  Pederal  Oovernment.  As  a  result  of  both 
the  Pederal  and  non -Pederal  phases  at  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration program,  therefore,  466  projects  have  been  constructed  in 
your  State  estimated  to  cost  $78,036,387. 

There  is  no  one  here  who  is  not  now  enjoying  directly  the  benefits 
of  some  of  these  projects.  All  <rf  you  know  that  each  one  was 
built  under  careful  supervision  and  Is  an  asset  to  the  State  and 
community:  all  of  you  know  that  these  projects  were  constructed 
under  the  normal  contract  method;  and  all  of  you  know  that  the 
workmen  employed  on  those  projects  received  prevailing  rates  of 
pay  and  worked  not  In  excess  of  8  botirs  per  day  and  40  hours  per 
week. 

The  P.  W.  A.  Is  at  the  present  time  being  liquidated.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  additional  legislation  this  program  will  be  substantially 
completed  ntxt  June  30.  Consequently,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
return  applications  for  P.  W.  A.  idlotments  on  117  Louisiana  proj- 
ects. de.<;lred  and  needed  by  the  people  of  this  State,  estimated  to 
ooet  $32,433,684. 

There  are  those  that  feel  that  Indtistry  has  responded  sufficiently 
to  carry  on  without  the  spark  of  further  public  spending.  Others, 
however,  see  the  need  of  continuing  this  agency.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  tremendous  waste,  In  both  experience  and  ability. 
that  win  restilt  from  the  complete  dismemberment  of  an  organiza- 
tion through  which  S4.608  projects,  estimated  to  cost  over  $6,000,- 
000.000.  have  been  constructed  in  a  manner  so  efficient  and  free 
trom  favoritism  as  to  win  universal  respect. 

Tliere  are  now  pending  in  Congress  varlotis  legislative  measures 
q>onsored  by  Senator  Wackix,  ^nator  Mxaoz,  Senator  Amwrws, 
and  others,  any  one  of  which.  If  passed,  will  continue  in  some 
form  the  functions  of  this  agency. 

The  outcome  of  these  proposals  is  unknown,  but  whatever  the 
future  holds  for  P.  W.  A.  those  familiar  with  its  record  will  be 
proud  of  its  pAtt.  It  has  more  than  fulfilled  expectations  In  Its 
service  to  labor,  industry,  and  the  Nation. 


Mattress-Makinsf  Demonstration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  SOUTH 

I  OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Maw  3.  1940 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Bir.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rxoou.  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Hon.  Qrover  B.  Hill.  Asslatant  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Tax  AsBESTAirr  Sbcsktsbt  or  Acaicm.TiTBZ, 

WASBwaTOif,  April  27,  1940. 
Bon.  Cbamlxs  L.  SotrrH, 

House  of  Repretentattoea. 

Dbab  Chasucs:  Tou  are  oordl&Uy  invited  to  attend  a  mattress- 
making  demonstration  which  wUl  be  conducted  in  the  patlo  of  the 
Administration  Building,  Department  of  Agriculture,  commencing 
Monday,  April  29.  and  lasting  through  Tuesday,  May  7.  This  is 
one  feature  of  the  Department's  pro-am  for  increasing  the  do- 
mestic consumption  of  surplus  cotton.  The  mattresses  will  ac- 
tually be  made  in  the  same  manner  that  they  are  being  made  in 
the  States.  A  farm  family  will  do  the  work  of  making  the 
mattresses. 

We  would  like  very  much  for  you  to  see  this  work,  as  it  will  give 
you  sn  opportunity  to  know,  at  first  hand,  one  of  the  methods 
that  is  l>elng  used  to  stimulate  the  use  of  cotton  by  people  who 
need  it.  The  cotton  and  ticking  are  made  available  under  section 
32  funds  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act. 
1940.  Under  the  prcgram,  any  farm  family  whose  cash  Income  is 
$400  or  less  may  qualify  for  a  mattress,  which  they  make  them- 
selves with  the  assistance  of  varlotis  agencies  of  the  Department. 
To  date   the  following  States  are  making   mattresses:  Alabama, 


Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia.  Rentticky.  Louisiana.  IflSBtaslppl.  10s« 
Bourl,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma.  South  Oarollna,  Teaneasee,  Iteas, 
West  Virginia,  and  Virginia. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  Z  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

OaovB  B.  Hni., 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  display  a  day 
or  BO  ago,  and  I  was  very  much  gratified  and  greatly  en- 
couraf:ed  by  what  I  saw  there,  and  by  the  Information  which 
was  furnished  me  by  the  fine  farm  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Jones,  and  their  two  children.  Dorothy,  age  15.  and 
Malcolm,  age  11.  of  Brown  County,  Tex.  The  Joneses,  who 
reside  In  my  congressional  district,  have  cooperated  with 
extension-service  agents  in  Brown  County  for  25  years  and 
are  volunteer  local  leaders  In  the  mattress  program. 

All  of  us  Who  have  given  serious  study  to  the  question  of 
surplus  farm  commodities  agref>  that  the  problem  is  one  of 
underconsumption  rather  than  of  overproduction.  For  thla 
reason.  In  the  past  few  jrears  there  have  been  many  cam- 
paigns to  encourage  the  use  of  ViUlous  articles,  such  as  cotton 
hose,  and  so  forth,  and  much  bas  been  said  about  the  rela- 
tively Infinitesimal  quantity  of  cotton  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  so-called  woolen  goods.  The  amount  of  cotton  used 
in  these  ways  is  small  Indeed,  in  comparison  to  that  utilized 
in  the  cotton -mattress  program  which  Is  now  being  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  least  50  poimds  of 
cotton  Is  required  for  each  mattress.  Ten  mattresses,  then, 
dispose  of  an  entire  500-poimd  bale  of  cotton,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  local  want  is  supplied. 

It  has  been  definitely  establis^^ied  that  the  greatest  need  for 
these  cotton  mattresses  is  in  the  sections  of  the  country  where 
a  large  surplus  of  cotton  is  produced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  urge  that  each  Member  of  Congress, 
esisecially  those  from  cotton -producing  areas,  visit  this 
splendid  display  and  lend  their  encouragement  and  endorse- 
ment to  the  program  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  farm 
families  themselves  imder  the  c-upervlslon  and  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  Depart- 
ment in  this  constructive  effort  to  reduce  our  burdensome 
cotton  surplus. 


President  Justified  in  Placing  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  in  Department  of  Commerce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  3,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  OVER  NETWC»tK  OF  NATIONAI< 

BROADCASTWO  CO. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcors,  I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  red  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  ss  chairman  of  the 
Select  House  Committee  on  BeorganlKStion.  I  have  been  asked  to 
comment  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  rv,  which  Includes  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  to  the  Department  of  Cojn- 
merce. 

Reorgt>nl2!»tlon  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
been  demanded  by  every  outstanding  organization  of  businessmen  in 
the  country,  and  every  platform  of  both  of  the  major  political  pau^ies 
for  years  has  contained  a  paragraph  pledging  the  party  to  bring 
about  proper  reorganization. 

By  reason  of  the  poeitlon  that  I  occupy  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Exp>endltureB  In  the  Executive  Departments  ever  since 
that  committee  was  established.  I  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  memberEhlp  en  every  Select  Ck>mmittee  on 
Reorganization  In  the  last  10  years.  My  first  service  on  such  a  com- 
mittee was  during  the  administration  of  President  Hoover.  I  sup- 
ported In  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Ho\ise  a  rcsolu*lon 
delegating  to  President  Hoover  far  more  power  on  this  rubject  than 
was  ever  delegated  to  President  Roosevelt,  or,  in  fact,  any  President 
in  the  history  of  the  cotmtry  by  any  reorganization  plan. 
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The  P.  W.  A.  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3,  1940 


played  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  program.  An  example 
of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  toward 
the  labor  movement  is  found  in  the  fact  that  unions,  alctig  with 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  are  the  only 
sources  from  which  employees  can  \x  obtained  for  P.  W.  A.  proj- 
ects. In  addition,  there  is  included  in  every  contract  under  this 
program,  those  provisions  with  which  you  are  familiar — gusran- 
teemg.  among  other  features,  the  payment  of  prevailing  rates  of 
pay;  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  em- 
ployee-chcr.en  representatives:  and  prohibiting  persons  from  work- 
ing more  than  8  hours  per  day  or  40  hours  per  week. 

These  previsions  indicate.  In  a  degree,  the  development  of  the 
labor  movement.     After  centuries  of   struggle,   the   work:ngnr.an   is 

ach"evlnir    his    nrr.ner    nlarp    in    niir    nnttnriiil     11f»»        tTnrlpr    thia    irrptit 
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When  th«  Democrats  secured  control  of  the  Congress  In  the  last 
3  years  of  the  Hoover  administration  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Departments.  After 
the  d<>feat  of  Mr  Hoover  In  1932  In  the  December  session  of  Con- 
gress he  submitted  a  reorganization  plan,  and  among  his  recom- 
mendations was  the  transfer  of  the  work  which  had  always  been 
performed  by  the  United  States  Army  engineers  in  connection  with 
rivrrs  and  harbors  and  flood-control  projects  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  civil  engineers.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  as  well  as  the  great  metropolitan  news- 
papers of  the  country,  opposed  this  plan.  Hearings  were  held  by 
the  committee  and.  in  the  end.  when  Colonel  Roop.  Mr.  Hoover's 
Budget  Director.  In  response  to  my  question,  stated  that  In  his 
opinion  It  would  be  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  country  If  the  Incom- 
ing President,  Mr  Roosevelt,  was  j)ennltted  to  reorganize  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government,  the  committee  promptly  rejected 
the  Hoover  plan.  Aside  from  this,  I  have  supported  every  recom- 
mendation made  by  a  President.  Republican  or  Democrat,  since  I 
have  been  m  Congress  that  had  for  Its  purpose  the  reorganization  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  CJovernment. 

While  there  Is  a  Nation-wide  demand  for  reorganization,  still, 
when  efforts  are  made  In  this  direction,  invariably  opposition  de- 
velops from  those  who  have  a  selfish  Interest.  When  the  bill  now 
known  as  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939  was  under  consideration. 
20  independent  agencies  of  the  Government  were  exempted.  In 
exempting  these  20  independent  agencies  the  Congress  forbade  the 
President  from  taking  from  they  any  of  their  activities.  Thla 
handicapped  the  President  In  his  efforts  to  regroup  Government 
agencies.  While  the  bill  was  linder  consideration  in  the  House, 
and  also  in  the  Senate,  an  amendment  was  offered  In  the  House 
by  Mr  Randolph,  of  West  Virginia,  and  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
McCamun.  of  Nevada,  to  alao  exejnpt  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority. TTie  amendment  was  defeated  In  both  Houses.  Therefore 
the  President  was  absolutely  within  his  right  In  making  the  recom- 
mendation that  he  had.  Immediately  following  this  recommenda- 
tion there  was  an  organized  movement  started  to  discredit  the 
President's  action.  A  number  of  outstanding  pilots  personally 
came  to  Washington  and  protested  the  abolishment  of  the  Air 
8:ifety  Board.  They  classified  themselves  as  a  '"lobby  to  save  lives." 
Probably  no  family  in  the  United  States  Is  a  more  liberal  patron 
of  the  air  lines  than  the  President's  family.  There  Is  hardly  a  day 
that  some  member  of  his  family  is  not  traveling  by  air.  Can  any- 
one conceive  that  the  President  is  not  interested  in  air  safety? 
While  the  President  has  submitted  four  plans  providing  for  re- 
organization to  the  Congress,  there  has  been  practically  no  oppo- 
sition to  his  recommendations  with  the  exception  of  the  proposal 
to  place  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  In  the  Department  of 
Conunerce,  which  is  Included  in  plan  No.  IV. 

This  propoaal  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  which, 
unfortunately.  Is  based  upon  misinformation  and  faulty  assump- 
tions, but  which,  if  permitted  to  go  unchallenged,  may  carry  seme 
weight  and  tend  to  defeat  the  proposal.  Therefore.  It  seems  fit- 
ting to  correctly  state  a  few  of  the  significant  facts  Involved,  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  was  created  under  the  act  of  1938.  It 
consist*  of  three  agencies,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  an 
Admlnistratcr,  and  the  Air  Safety  Board,  consisting  of  three 
members 

Now  let  us  see  Just  exactly  what  the  President  proposes  to  do. 
In  the  Interest  of  efDclency  and  economy,  he  places  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  doing 
so  he  abolishes  the  Air  Safety  Board.  Do  not  for  one  moment  feel 
the  President  abolishes  the  functions  of  this  Board.  He  does  not, 
because  he  has  no  power  under  existing  law  to  abolish  functions. 
He  transfers  the  work  that  has  been  performed  by  the  Board  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  What  he  does  is  to  abolish  two  Jobs, 
two  members  of  the  Air  Safety  Board.  The  law  sets  up  three 
members  for  this  Board,  but  there  Ls  one  vacancy  at  the  present 
time  The  President  says  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will  be  able 
to  effectively  carry  forward  the  important  work  of  accident  Investi- 
gation heretofore  performed  by  the  Air  Safety  Board.  The  present 
employees  will  be  retained  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Board 
members;  the  work  of  investigation  will  proceed,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  it  will  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  rather  than  the  Air  Safety  Board. 

The  President  specifically  provides  in  his  order — I  quote  his 
language — "The  flve-m(>mber  Board  (speaking  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board),  however,  will  perform  its  rtile-maklng.  adjudica- 
tive, and  Investigative  functions  Independent  of  the  Department." 
Thus  you  see  the  Board  retains  Its  Independence,  even  though 
placed  In  the  Department  of  Conunerce.  The  Department  will  sup- 
ply In  the  Interest  of  efficiency  and  economy  budgeting,  accounting, 
procurement,  and  other  office  service.  The  Department  has  divi- 
sions for  this  purpose  already  functioning.  Is  there  any  harm  In 
making  use  at  them,  thus  saving  money? 

The  law  creating  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  did  not  specifi- 
cally define  the  duUes  of  the  Administrator.  In  plan  No.  m  the 
President  clarified  his  duties.  Let  me  read  what  the  President 
said.    I  quote: 

"aviL    AEBONATTTICS    AUTHOBTTT 

"1  propose  to  clarify  the  relations  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
CtTll  Aeronautics  Authority  and  the  five-member  Bocu-d  of  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority.  The  Administrator  Is  made  the  chief 
admlnlatratlTe  ofBcer  of  the  Authority  with  reqpect  to  all  functions 


other  than  those  relating  to  economic  regulation  and  certain  other 
activities  primarily  of  a  rule-making  and  adjucllcntlve  character 
which  are  entrusted  to  the  ""  ard.  This  will  eliminate  the  confu- 
sion of  responsibilities  existing  under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
and  provide  a  more  clear-cut  and  effective  plan  of  organization 
for  the  agency." 

Did  you  hear  any  objection  to  that  proposal?  No.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  President  was  commended  because  the  law  did  not  speci- 
fically define  the  responsibilities  of  the  Authority  and  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  President  in  plan  No.  HI  separated  rule-making  and 
adjudicative  functions  from  those  of  an  administrative  nature.  By 
so  doing  he  does  away  with  the  duplication  of  work  that  now  exists 
In  some  Instances. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  Air  Safety  Board  Every  statement  I  make 
now  I  have  confirmed.  The  principal  duties  of  the  Board  Is  to 
make  investigations  of  accidents.  When  they  complete  their  inves- 
tigations they  simply  make  a  report  to  the  Authority  and.  If  war- 
ranted, make  specific  recommendations  for  regulations,  and  so  forth. 
The  Safety  Board  has  absolutely  no  authority  beyond  investigation 
and  the  submission  of  recommendations.  They  have  no  power  to 
make  rules  or  regulations.  Their  duties  end  when  they  submit 
their  report. 

Now  what  has  the  Authority  been  doing?  It  has  a  separate 
investigating  division.  The  inspectors  of  the  Authority  in  connec- 
tion with  safety  have,  in  the  rourse  of  their  duties,  when  an  acci- 
dent occurred,  made  an  Investigation  of  their  own. 

Here  you  have  a  situation  where  there  are  two  sets  of  Investiga- 
tors. Investigating  the  same  accident,  cooperating  at  tUnes,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  when  it  comes  to  making  the  actual  report  of 
the  Investigation  they  are  off  on  a  separate  tangent.  You  now 
have  two  reports.  It  it  not  clearly  apparent  that  under  the  present 
set-up  there  is  a  duplication  of  effort  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers? If  the  President's  order  is  approved,  this  will  be  eliminated. 
but  there  will  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  every  accident  as 
there  is  today. 

I  do  not  say  the  Air  Safety  Board  has  not  functioned  properly,  but 
from  its  own  statement  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
It  shows  they  are  in  arrears  over  1.000  accident  dockets  which 
have  not  Ijeen  analysed  and  acted  upon  by  the  Board.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  activities  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  will  not  be  con- 
tinued tmder  the  proposed  plan  of  the  President  Is  not  based  upon 
facts.  The  functions,  as  I  stated  before,  cannot  be  abolished. 
The  law  must  be  carried  out;  the  President  or  no  public  official 
has  the  power  to  refuse  to  do  so.  Just  as  long  as  the  Congress 
provides  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  law  these  functions  will 
continue  unless  the  law  is  amended. 

In  order  that  the  public  might  fully  understand  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  civil  aviation,  let  me  say  that  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  the  enormous  sum  of  over  $108,000,000  will  be  expended. 
This  money  comes  from  the  taxpayers.  It  should  be  properly 
safeguarded.  The  sum  warrants  that  the  President  be  continually 
advised  of  the  operations  and  he  is  setting  up  a  plan  now  wheroby 
he  will  get  this  information  weekly  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce at  Cabinet  meetings.  As  It  Is,  the  organization  is  one  of 
over  a  hundred  agencies  that  has  no  representation  at  Cabinet 
meetings.  Civil  aviation  is  the  fastest-growing  industry  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  will  continue  to  expand  for  years  to  come. 
Lost  December,  according  to  the  chairman  of  the  Authority. 
Americas  total  Investment  In  civil  aviation  amounted  to  over 
$600,000,000  and  this  was  growing  monthly.  It  will  soon  be  a 
billion-dollar  investment  if  it  has  not  already  reached  that  flpure. 
Do-js  this  not  Justify  representation  at  the  Cabinet  meetings? 
Aside  from  this,  civil  aviation  is  closely  related  to  national  defense. 
At  this  very  moment  civilian  instructors  of  the  Authority  are 
training  Army  Air  Corps  pilots  in  Army  airplanes  on  commercial 
fields.  It  is  a  complicated  problem,  according  to  the  officials  of 
the  Authority,  which  requires  frequent  conferences  This  Is  a 
proper  subject  to  be  discussed  at  Cabinet  meetings  when  the 
Secretaries   of  Commerce.  War.   and   Navy  are   all   present. 

If  another  Government  department  is  ever  established — and  I 
think  the  day  will  come  when  it  Is— It  will  be  the  Department  of 
Tran^xrrtation,  with  all  forms  of  transportation— railroads,  motor 
carriers,  waterways,  and  air— under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
who  will  be  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  question  as  to  the  A-ssistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who 
would  probably  be  directly  in  contact  with  civil  aeronautics  has 
been  discussed.  The  charge  was  made  that  neither  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  is  sufficiently  informed  to  a-sume  this  place  With  this 
I  do  not  agree,  but  only  yesterday  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  name  of  John  Monroe  Johnson,  now  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Conunerce.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This  creates  a  vacancy,  and.  while  I  have  no  information  as  to  who 
will  be  appointed  to  this  Important  post,  I  can  certainly  visualize 
the  President  selecting  a  man  who  will  be  weU  qualified  in  aviation 
The  opportunity  U  present,  and  the  President  will  undoubtedly  take 
advantage  of  It. 

To  defeat  the  President's  proposal  wcu!d  be  a  distinct  set-back  for 
clvU  aviation.  He  realizes  the  imrortance  of  the  problem  by  pro- 
viding a  set-up  which  advances  rather  than  retards  progre5s  When 
the  public  and  Memliers  of  Congress  realize  Just  what  he  has  done, 
they  wUl  condemn  the  efforts  of  the  group,  which  has  a  seifish 
interest,  to  impede  the  advancement  ot  this  fast-growing  industry. 
I  thank  you.  »-      '-^  j 
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In  considering  your  Invitation  It  seemed  to  me  that  1  might  con- 
tnburp   n^ost    to  stimulation   of   vour  thought    en   the   problems  <if 


have  the  virtue  of  effectiveness      The  active   cooperation  of  prae- 
tlcally  the  entire  world  would  be  required  to  prevent  any  one  coun- 
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The  P.  W.  A.  Progrram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I        Friday,  May  3,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    RAY    C     KIRKPATRICK,    ASSISTANT   ON    LABOR 
RELATIONS.  PUBUC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Recohd.  I  Include  the  followin.i 
address  by  Ray  C.  Kirkpatrick.  assistant  on  labor  relations, 
Public  Works  Administration,  Federal  Works  Agency,  at  the 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  May  1.  1940: 

It  Is  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  repre-jentatives  of  latx>r  In  Pennsylvania  and  seeing 
again  President  McDevitt,  George  Walters,  president  of  the  State 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council,  and  other  old  friends. 
I  am  representing  the  Public  Works  Administration  as  the  assist- 
ant on  labor  relatioixs.  Mr.  John  M.  Carmody,  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  V/orks  Agency,  and  Col.  E.  W.  Clark.  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  have  instructed  me 
to  extend  their  greetings  to  this  great  convention. 

I  desire  to  preface  these  few  remarks  by  acknowledging  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  splendid  cooperation  that  has  bec-n  extended  me 
and  the  Public  Works  Administration  by  organized  labor  in  this 
State  We  had  a  big  Job  to  do.  and.  in  ordrr  to  do  it  well,  we  had 
to  have  your  help.  The  1.589  projects  that  this  Administrntion 
has  sponsored  in  Pennsylvania  are  outstanding  evidences  of  ths 
extent  of  this  help. 

There  have  been  many  unusual  features  about  the  P.  W.  A. 
program,  one  of  which  Is  the  method  adopted  In  providing  the 
relief  for  those  unemployed.  You  can  undoubtedly  recall  the 
social  conditions  of  the  1933  period  vi'hen  P.  W.  A.  was  ortjanlzed. 
It  was  estimated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  be- 
tween 13  and  15  million  men  were  without  work  or  re.rular  income. 
As  construction  had  dropped  to  one-third  of  Its  1929  i>eak,  the 
building  and  construction  trades  were  among  those  labor  groups 
most  seriously  affected.  In  approaching  this  problem,  the  newly 
elected  administration  supplemented  the  time-honored  method 
of  subsidizing  industry  from  the  top  In  the  hope  that  help  would 
trickle  down  to  tlic  needy  wage  earner.  Through  a  gigantic  con- 
struction program,  a  means  was  afforded  of  insuring  the  working- 
man  an  income.  As  washes  are  soon  spent  for  necessities,  the 
monetary  turn-over,  coupled  with  the  tremendous  necessary  ma- 
terial orders,  would  stimulate  Industry  from  the  bottom  as  well 
as  the  top.  and  result  in  genuine,  far-reaching  relief.  The  success 
of  this  phafc  of  the  program  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  ihc  8J  months  following  Jtine  1933,  P.  W.  A.  has  been 
responsible  for  material  orders  to  the  Nation's  industries  amount- 
ing to  over  $3,000,000,000,  averaging  about  $39,000,000  per  month 
During  the  same  time,  over  a  bUlion  and  one-half  dollars  have 
been  paid  out  in  wages  at  construction  sites. 

Many  other  factors  made  thl"?  program  attractive.  Although  based 
upon  an  emergency  unem.plcyment  situation,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
economically  sound  In  addition  to  the  relief  of  workmen  and  In- 
dustry, resulting  from  the  employment  provided  for  many  hundred 
thousand  mou.  there  will  remain  after  the  program  is  completed 
thousands  of  socially  desirable  and  socially  ncces.sary  public  works. 
The  greater  amount  of  the  construction  under  the  non-Federal 
phase  of  the  program  has  been  in  the  form  of  the  6,680  school 
buildings.  2  411  waterworks  sjstcms.  2,056  hospitals,  and  1.524  sewer 
sys'ems.  Aid  ha.«5  also  been  rendered  In  the  construction  of  those 
great  nationally  desirable  projects  such  as  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
Trlborough  Bridge,  and  your  own  $65,000,000  superhighway. 

Prom  June  1933  to  March  1940  P.  W.  A.  allotted  funds  for  the 
construction  of  some  34,469  Federal  and  non-Federal  projects,  hav- 
ing a  total  estimated  construction  coat  of  nearly  $6,000,000,000.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  these  projects  have  been  built  under  the 
normal  contract  method. 

Although  there  Is  still  unemployment  and  many  still  In  need, 
there  l.s  no  question  but  that  this  and  Elmllar  measures  have  over- 
come the  extreme  distress  and  despair  prevalent  In  the  early  years 
of  this  decade. 

In  a  time  when  foreign  armies  are  marching  forth  on  missions 
cf  death  and  destruction.  It  shotild  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
that  we  in  America  are  engaged  in  constructing  instruments  to 
serve  mankind.  Whereas  other  armies  are  creating  chaos  and  misery, 
cur  workers  are  contributing  not  only  to  their  own  well-being  but 
also  to  national  progress  and  sectirlty. 

Organired  labor  has  been  a  grrjat  help  in  administering  this  pro- 
gram, and  every  care  has  been  exercised  that  labor  should  receive 
the   recognition    demanded   in   consideration   of    the   part   it   baa 


played  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  program.  An  example 
of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  toward 
the  labor  movement  Is  found  In  the  fact  that  unions,  along  with 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  are  the  only 
soiures  from  which  employees  can  be  obtained  for  P.  W.  A.  proj- 
ects. In  addition,  there  Is  Included  In  every  contract  under  thla 
program,  those  provisions  with  which  j'ou  are  familiar — guaran- 
teeing, among  other  features,  the  payment  of  prevailing  rates  of 
pay;  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  em- 
ployee-chosen representatives;  and  prohibiting  persons  from  work- 
ing more  than  8  hours  per  day  or  40  hours  per  week. 

These  provisions  Indicate,  in  a  degree,  the  development  of  the 
labor  movement.  After  centuries  of  struggle,  the  worklngnuin  la 
ach:evlng  his  proper  place  in  our  national  life.  Under  this  great 
democracy  labor  has  Anally  been  awarded  that  recognltlcn  and 
understanding  so  necessary  for  the  acccmplLslunent  of  its  purpose 
of  emancipating  th?  wage  earner.  Tlie  worklngman  Is  being  given 
a  greater  opportunity  to  assist  in  directing  the  destiny  of  that 
America  In  the  construction  of  which  he  has  been  such  a  doc^iinant 
factor. 

In  my  position  as  coordinator  between  the  labor  organizations, 
contractors,  and  the  Public  Works  Administration,  I  have  learned 
to  apprrciate  the  Importance  of  co<^>eratlcn  of  labor  In  undertakings 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  P.  W.  A.  It  Is.  of  course,  entirely  appro- 
priate that  we  should  thus  have  worked  together,  for  in  a  general 
sense  we  have  had  common  ends.  The  fundamental  alms  of  the 
P.  W.  A  have  been  to  assist  those  in  need  and,  through  this  assist- 
ance, revitalize  the  industrial  n.achlne.  In  such  a  cause  we  ex- 
pected oiganized  labor  as  an  ally  and  In  our  expectations  wc  have 
not  been  disappointed. 

Because  of  this  program.  $386,156,766  have  been  expended  for 
construction  in  this  State.  Of  this  sum,  an  estimated  35.8  percent. 
or  $138,244  122.  has  been  paid  to  workmen  for  on-site  employment. 
Tlie  United  States  Department  of  Labor  Statistics,  after  an  ex- 
tensive study,  has  estimated  that,  for  every  hour  of  work  created 
on  a  P.  W.  A.  project,  2'/j  hours  are  created  in  those  Industries  pro- 
viding the  necessary  materials.  It  nxay  be  safely  said,  thcrefcre. 
that  as  a  result  of  the  P.  W.  A.  program  In  Pennsylvania  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000  has  been  paid  in  wages  to  labor.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  employment,  you  are  now  eiij03rlng  or  will  foon  tnjoy 
the  services  of  some  1,589  projects  approved  by  the  people  to  be 
terved  and  the  P.  W.  A.  ns  to  construction,  design,  and  utility. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  this  administration  has  accom- 
plished its  purposes  or  that  a  furtherance  of  its  piu-pcses  may  be 
better  attained  by  other  means.  That  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
do  not  subscribe  to  this  view  Is  Indicated  from  the  fact  that  914 
Pennsylvania  applications  for  projects  estimated  to  cost  over 
$288,000,000  have  been  returned  to  the  applicants  bccau.se  of  the 
lack  of  funds. 

The  P.  W.  A.  is  now  In  process  of  liquidation.  In  the  absence 
of  an  additional  appropriation,  this  conrtruction  progiam  will  be 
brought  rapidly  to  a  cloae.  There  are.  however,  now  pending  In 
Congress  bills  designed  to  perpetuate  In  one  of  various  forms  the 
purposes  of  thl?  administration. 

Although  the  future  Is  unknown,  we  who  have  been  associated 
with  this  organization  arc  proud  of  its  past.  We  are  proud  of  the 
hon<?5t  and  elScient  disbursement  of  over  $6,000,000,000  of  public 
lunds.  We  arc  proud  that  a  means  has  been  determined  whereby 
the  Government  may  constructively  aid  the  wage  earners.  We  are 
proud  that  as.  urance  has  been  received  that  organized  labor  wlU 
cooperate  In  carrying  forward  such  a  program. 


National  Institute  of  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  L.  SOMERS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  3,  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HENRY  MORGETrTHAU.  JR.,  SEXTRETART  OF 

TTIE   TREASURY 


Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
address  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  before  the 
National  Institute  of  Government  at  Washington,  D.  C^ 
Friday,  May  3.  1940: 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  today,  because 
I  am  in  such  hearty  accord  with  the  purpose  of  this  serlea  of  meet- 
ings, which  I  understand  to  be  education  for  democracy.  I  applaud 
the  initiative  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  leaders  of  the  women's 
dlvlElmi  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  in  tnaving  this 
notable  convention  possible. 


« 
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■ssome  the  character  of  domestic  trade.    There  would  cease  to  be 
independent  monetary  systems,   as  there  would  cease   to  be   inde- 


TMin^isnt     frtr»*«TTi      Tv^ltrl*** 


nalon«^«c     H»l  lalii^n      nrtlinfr1c»«     «7nii1H      Ha 


-~  8ICNXRS 

The  following  signed  the  above  declaration; 


Josephine  Truslow 
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In  considering  your  Invitation  It  spemed  to  nr.e  that  I  might  con- 
tribute most  to  stimulation  of  your  thought  en  the  problems  of 
democratic  povemmmt  by  talkinK  to  you  about  the  mcney  of  the 
Un.led  S'a'-es.  and  particularly  about  gold.  I  have  chosen  this  sub- 
ject because  I  think  It  is  one  m  which  all  of  you  are  Interested;  and 
It  Is  one  about  which  you  may  be  asked  a  good  many  questions  as 
the  year  proceeds. 

oiie  th  n'^  you  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  about  our  monetary 
system:  t^l•t  is.  that  th>'  American  dollar  Is  the  Four.dost  ur.it  of 
ct4rTency  In  the  world.  Its  v.iliie  is  urique?tioned  he-re  at  hom.e  and 
It  .'!»  not  qui'stJonf-d  nnj-where  cl^  in  the  world  It  Is  a  solid  rock  of 
stre:  gth  and  stability  aiiKd  all  the  monetary  confusion  created  by 
•ggr«s6ion  and  war  It  Is  more  than  a  domestic  currency;  It  has 
bcccxne  In  the  last  few  years  mere  and  more  an  International  cur- 
rency People  throughout  the  world  who  are  driven  by  disaster  and 
fear  to  hoard  currency  pn-fer  to  heard  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  when  they  can  get  it 

We  have  tried  through  many  means  to  facilitate  stability  In  the 
cvirrc.'iclrs  nf  the  world  An  outstanding  example  is  t!ie  Tripartite 
A'ccrd  »hch  we  li.itiatrd  in  September  19.'6  In  all.  six  of  the 
leading  democracies  of  the  world  h.-ive  subscribed  to  the  principles 
Of  that  accord  Unfortunately  the  pro<:;re£8  we  were  making  in  the 
field  of  international  finance  and  tiaUe  has  been  inteiTuptcd  by  the 
catac])'«m  in  Burop* 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  these  recent  years  has 
been  the  universal  c<infldMice  In  the  American  dollar  as  one  of  the 
v«rv  few  certain  thln>iCs  in  a  hlijhly  uncertain  world 

&  m."  of  our  citizens  who  admit  the  strength  of  the  dollar  and 
the  world's  confidence  In  our  currency  now  su^i^cst  that  confidence 
In  our  dcllar  has  rpsultod  in  this  country  receiving  too  much  gold 

During  the  last  6  years  we  have  acquired  about  $10,000,000,000  of 
gnld  fr  >m  abroad 

WTiy  has  so  much  gold  come  to  the  United  States? 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  exported  many  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  and  services  In  excess  of  the  amounts  we  have  Im- 
piirled  Secondly,  large  amounts  of  foreign  funds  have  come  to 
this  country  to  be  placed  and  kept  on  deposit  with  our  banks. 
Foreigners  have  sent  their  funds  here  for  safekeeping  because  of 
the  peace,  stability,  and  security  which  this  country  enjoys. 

Thirdly,  foreigners  have  made  large  Investmenrs  In  American  In- 
dusfrle.s  because  they  regard  American  business  as  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment  Finally.  Americans  have  been  withdrawing 
their  funds  from  abroad  and  liquidating  their  foreign  Investments 
In  large  >ums  brcause  they  prefer  the  dollar  to  any  other  currency. 
It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  had  so  large  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments,  it  is  for  th  vse  reasons  that  gold  has  come  aiid 
U  continuing  to  come  to  the  United  States 

O-iid  move.s  from  country  to  country,  not  as  a  coTrmodity  but  as 
a  means  of  payment-  the  one  final  medium  tlirough  which  Inter- 
national settlementa  are  made 

The  continued  acceptance  of  the  gold  that  comes  here  is  the 
only  sound  course  of  action  open  to  us.  There  are.  it  Is  true, 
other  courses  of  action  theoretically  possible,  but  they  would  all 
have  dl'a.'trous  consequences 

Take,  for  example,  the  proposal  so  frequently  made  to  us  that  we 
»t4^p  buying  g-ild  It  has  the  charm  of  simplicity.  All  that  we 
have  to  do  is  to  I'^sue  an  appropriate  Treasury  order  But  let  me 
tell  y  )U  what  I  think  would  happen  Dollars  abroad  would  In- 
stantly become  very  scarce  and  nidre  costly,  and  the  foreigner  would 
find  It  much  more  expensive  to  buy  American  goods  For  example, 
the  Br.tl-h  pound,  the  Canadian  dollar,  the  French  franc,  the 
Dutch  guilder  would  at  once  sharply  deprc-iate  A  chain  of  forces 
would  be  sn  In  motion  which  would  disrupt  our  trade,  seriously 
dl8courng'>  what  remains  of  world  commerce,  and  remove  from 
world  finance  the  strongest  element  of  stability 

Th''  ces^tlcn  of  g  Id  purcha-es  would  have  the  following  three 
Immediate  effects  ^f  great  importance  t*^)  us: 

F;r.-tly.  the  sale  of  American  products  in  forelpn  markets  would 
be  made  much  more  difficult.  This  would  not  apply  so  much  to 
war  materials,  which  foreign  countries  want  so  urgently,  but  It 
wculd  hit  hard  our  export  of  hundreds  of  atrrlcultural  and  Indus- 
trial commodities  not  vital  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  We  would 
lose  heavily  in  the  very  market*  we  will  badly  need  when  the  war  is 
over 

8rcond?y.  there  would  result  an  Immediate  flood  of  Imports  of 
cheapened  foreign  goods,  which  would  deal  an  even  more  serious 
blow  to  labtT.  Industry,  and  agriculture  In  America  The  very  Items 
whi  h  compete  with  our  domestic  products  would  deluge  our  home 
markets  Meat  and  dairy  products,  textiles,  and  hundreds  of  other 
articles  would  at  once  be  subjected  to  greatly  Intensined  compe- 
tition from  abroad 

Thirdly.  Americans  who  have  Investments  abroad  would  find  that 
they  had  juiffered  substantial  dollar  Ics'^es  overnight.  Just  as  foreign- 
ers with  Investments  here  would  find  that  they  had  windfall  gains 
overtught  ^ 

So  ycu  see  this  simple  remedy  Is.  In  eflTect.  a  proposal  that  would 
completely  disrupt  our  foreign  exchanges  and  our  trade  and  greatly 
Increase  unemplcjTnent  in  this  country  And  so  with  the  other 
naive  proposals  which  some  well-meaning  citizens  suggest  as  a 
ix:n:dy  for  our  accumulating  gold  stocks 

61»adi  we  follow  their  ndvfce  and  cut  the  price  for  gold?  A 
moilsCM*  cut  would  be  ineffective  and  a  cut  In  price  sufficiently 
large  to  have  a  signincaut  eff.'Ct  on  the  gold  irflow  would  introduce 
the  5:%me  conditions  as  would  follow  prohibition  of  geld  Imports 
Thio  also  would  cause  a  serious  decrease  in  our  trade  and  a  biz 
inert  a  e  in  unemployment 

Shall  we.  as  some  have  suggested,  discriminate  against  certain 
ccunlries  in  our  purchases  of  gold?     Such  a  policy  would  not  even 


have  the  virtue  of  effectiveness  The  active  cooperation  of  pra^ 
tlcally  the  entire  world  would  be  required  to  prevent  any  one  coun- 
try's gold  from  entering  the  world's  markets  and  reaching  the 
United  States  Obviously  this  would  be  Impossible  even  In  normal 
times,  let  alone  at  a  time  such  as  this  Besides,  the  value  of  g"ld 
Is  proportionate  to  Its  iinqualified  use  and  acceptance  as  an  Inter- 
national medium  of  exchange.  To  limit  Its  acceptance  would  mean 
to  reduce  its  useftlness. 

There  Is  yet  another  alternative  which  has  always  been  open 
to  us  Instead  of  talcing  gold  we  could  have  granted  credit.  Amer- 
icans could  again  have  accumulated  huge  unsettled  claims  abr^  ad. 
We  havi  had  experience  with  that  system — extensive  experience — 
In  the  decade  that  ended  with  the  eccnomic  collapse  of  1929.  It 
Is  dru*5tful  that  Americans  would  want  to  repeat  that  cxperlenre. 

For  the  excess  of  goods  we  shipped  and  for  the  dollar  credits  we 
granted  we  have  taken  gold  In  the  last  6  years  instead  of  pr.im.s- 
sory  notes.  The  phrase  "good  as  gold"  still  has  real  meaning  In 
the  world.  I  prefer  the  gold  to  pieces  of  foreign  paper.  I  think 
mo-t  Americans  agree  with  me 

Our  gold  policy  Is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  realities  of  a  complex 
world  situation.  There  have  bfen  many  glib  suggestions  for  chang- 
ing 'hat  poUry  Examination  of  each  of  these  suj^gi  stlons  has 
revealed,  as  In  the  examples  I  have  mentioned,  that  In  the  effort  to 
remedy  fancied  evils  they  would  bring  on  real  disaster. 

Of  cour.'^e.  should  besic  conditions  alter,  should  we  be  con- 
fronted wlh  new  and  urforesjen  economic  and  political  develop- 
ments, the  Government  will  necessarily  take  such  action  as  will  b«  st 
protect  American  interests  It  Is  to  be  prepared  for  such  contin- 
gencies that  the  powers  with  respect  to  gold  operations  have  been 
kept  flexible.  The  Treasury  is  constantly  obsert'lng.  analyzing,  and 
studying  the  course  of  events  In  their  relation  to  monetary  prob- 
lems In  which  this  country  Is  interested.  But  nothing  has  yet 
afpoared  which  would  warrant  any  change  In  our  gold  policy 

There  Is  only  one  sound  way  In  which  we  can  work  to  reduce  the 
Inflow  of  gold  and  to  promote  the  return  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
wealth  It  represents  to  useful  service  In  the  lands  from  which  It 
came.  That  way  Is  to  do  cveryThing  In  our  power  to  contribute  to 
the  return  of  p«-ace  to  the  world  and  to  encourage  reconstruction 
and  the  restoration  of  normal  trade.  With  the  restoration  of 
enduring  peace  and  economic  s'abllity  abroad,  the  gold  problem  will 
solve  Itself  Our  great  export  surplus  will  drop^ — not  because  we 
shall  .sell  less  abroad  but  because  we  shall  buy  more  Foreign 
capital  win  be  gradually  repatriated — not  because  wo  drive  it  rut 
but  because  It  is  attracted  home  by  the  reemergence  of  security 
abroad  Our  Investors  will  once  again  Invest  their  funds  abroad — 
not  because  of  the  scarcity  of  opportunity  at  home  but  because  of 
greatly  enhanced  opportunities  for  sound  and  proflfable  Investmenta 
In  other  lands  And  finally  our  tourists  will  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  more  In  foreign  countries. 

Thfs:?  are  the  developmfiits  which  will  automatically  and  gradu- 
ally direct  the  flow  of  gold  away  from  the  United  s't:\tes.  These 
are  the  developments  upon  which  we  must  concentrate  We  must 
cox-.centrate  on  the  promotion  of  further  recover\-  here  and  peace 
and  security  abroad  not  In  order  to  correct  the  gold  situation, 
but  bjcnuse  prosperity,  peace,  and  security  are  in  themselves  the 
supreme  ends  of  governmental  policy  That  their  attainment  will 
also  solve  the  world's  gold  problem  Is  only  a  byproduct,  but  an 
Important  one 

I  should  like  finally  to  turn  to  the  question  of  the  continued 
usefulness  of  the  gold  we  have  and  the  gold  we  are  going  to  get. 
This  Is  a  matter  that  is  troubling  some  people. 

Let  me  reassure  you  once  and  for  all.  As  long  as  there  are 
Independent  nations,  and  as  long  as  there  is  International  trade  In 
goods  and  services,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  settle  Interna- 
tional balances.  Gold  is  the  International  medium  of  exchange  par 
excellence.  Its  acceptability  Is  universal;  Its  utility  as  Interna- 
tional money  survives  changes  In  eccnomic  systems.  It  Is  used  and 
needed  Just  as  much  by  the  freest  democracies  as  by  the  most 
rl<ld  dictatorships,  as  much  by  capitalist  economies  as  by  socialist 
economies.  It  Is  the  refined  Instrument  of  Int.^rnatlonal  exchange 
of  goods  and  services,  as  well  as  an  essential  Ingredient  In  the  more 
complex  international  financial  transactions,  an  Instrument  that 
has  functioned  without  challenge  for  hundreds  of  years  E\-ery 
foreign  country  wishes  It  had  more  of  It;  no  foreign  country  like* 
to  lose  any  of  It,  all  countries  accumulate  It  as  soon  as  they  can 
afford  to  do  so  And  the  fact  that  some  countries  find  It  pos- 
sible to  conduct  their  International  trade  without  gold  does  not 
mean  that  they  prefer  to  do  so  anv  more  than  people  reading  by 
candlelight  do  so,  because  they  prefer  candles  to  electricity. 

Gold  does  not  lose  Its  value  because  some  countries  are  forced 
to  resort  to  clearing  arrangements,  barter.  Import  controls  and 
other  substitutes  All  these  substitutes  are  admittedly  worse  alter- 
natives They  are  methods  of  conducting  trade  and  finance  which 
will  only  be  adopted  when  a  country  does  not  possess  adequate 
go.d  holdings  Governments  resort  wholly  to  these  substitute 
methods  for  keeping  a  country's  balance  of  payments  In  equilibrium 
only  during  times  of  great  and  prolonged  stress  and  Instability  and 
only  when  for  one  reason  or  another  they  have  been  unable  to 
prevent  the  lo?s  of  most  of  their  geld  holdings.  All  countries  would 
like  to  have  more  gold,  and  the  countries  which  have  the  least  are 
^°Ji  ^*^L.^"^'  ^ntri«^s  which  are  strivirg  mcst  to  add  to  their 
gold  holdir.g.v  They  do  so  because  they  know  that  an  Pdequa'« 
^J'^h^  ft        ^         prcmctes  economic  strength  and  furthers  financial 

To  be  sure,  If  the  political  picture  of  the  world  should  undergo 
a  drasMc  change  In  the  future,  so  that  instead  of  50  or  60  Ir de- 
pendent nations  there  should  exist  only  one  cr  two  rrouDs  d  'ml- 
nated  by  ruthless  powers,  then  international  trade  and'finance  may 
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asraxne  the  character  of  domestic  trade.  There  wrnild  cease  to  be 
Independent  monetary  systems,  as  there  would  cease  to  be  Inde- 
pendent foreign  ficlicies.  Balances  between  countries  would  be 
settled  as  balances  between  our  States  are  now  settled;  that  Is. 
by  transfers  of  deposits.  Under  such  circumstances  It  might  well 
be  that  gold  would  no  longer  t>e  needed.  But  under  those  circum- 
Btancee  life  would  be  so  different  that  the  possible  loss  in  the  value 
of  gold  would.  I  am  sure,  be  the  least  of  our  troubles. 

Certain  governments  may  boast  of  the  day  when  Indepjendent 
democracies  will  disappear.  I.  for  one.  have  no  fears  that  such 
beasts  can  be  made  good.  I  am  as  confident  that  gold  will  continue 
to  be  used  as  the  n::edluin  of  international  pa>-ment5  as  I  am  that 
the  majority  of  nations  will  succeed  in  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence. With  the  return  of  peace  and  of  normal  economic  and 
political  relationships,  the  present  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  goods, 
capital,  and  services  will  be  gradually  lowered,  and  gold  will  inevit- 
ably play  Its  Indispensable  role  In  making  that  result  possible. 

One  word  more — the  exchange  we  made  and  are  making  In  return 
for  gold  Is  a  good  bar^raln  for  us.  It  has  enabled  us  to  Increase 
employment  and  recovery.  It  has  made  possible  the  utilization 
of  labor,  capital,  machinery,  and  resources  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  Idle.  We  have  expanded  our  exports  and  encouraged  our 
domestic  Industry.  And.  moreover,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
acquired  the  safest  physical  asset  In  the  world. 

There  are  some  sincere  people  who  have  been  disturbed  by  stories 
that  this  country  had  a  monetary  (>oIlcy  that  threatens  to  cause 
loss  to  the  Nation.  If  you  meet  such  people  I  hope  you  will 
reassure  them.  'You  may  tell  them  that  the  greatest  and  richest 
country  of  the  world  has  the  best  and  soundest  monetary  system 
and  that  there  Is  no  reason  to  fear  that  It  will  not  remain  sound. 

We  can  feel  entirely  comfortable  In  the  possession  of  a  supply 
of  gold  with  which  we  can  meet  future  demands  on  our  monetary 
system  without  any  shock  to  our  economy.  We  can  be  prepared 
also  to  play  the  part  we  ovoght  to  play  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
world  that  must  follow  the  senseless  destruction  of  war. 


Antialicn  Bills  Menace  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^  1     Friday.  May  3,  1940 


8TATEMENT  BY  AMERICAN  COMMITTEK  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 

OF  FOREIGN  BORN 


BICKERS 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
much  said  throughout  the  Nation  on  pending  legislation  de- 
signed to  embarrass  aliens  within  their  land.  Since  I  believe 
any  attack  upon  any  minority  group  is  dangerous.  I  am  happy 
to  extend  a  declaration  by  the  American  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  Foreign  Born.  This  declaration  is  signed  by 
more  than  200  prominent  American  citizens  and  as  many  or- 
ganizatioiis  of  the  American  people.  The  statement  with  the 
list  of  signers  follows: 

DECLAEATION   TO    001Ca«ES8 

The  war  conditions  throughout  the  world  today  Increase  the 
danger  of  Intolerance  and  prejudice  against  the  foreign-bom  similar 
to  those  which  culminated  In  the  Palmer  raids  of  1920.  Noncltizens 
are  being  dismissed  from  their  Jobs  and  are  being  Intimidated  by 
threats  of  discrimination,  deportation,  concentration  camps,  finger- 
printing, and  registration.  The  noncltlaen  Is  being  wrongly  blamed 
for  unemployment,  crime,  espionage,  and  sabotage. 

An  attempt  Is  being  made  to  disrupt  American  organizations  and 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  American  people  from  a  thorough 
consideration  of  our  domestic  problems  by  blaming  the  noncltlzen 
for  our  dlfflculttes.  America  was  discovered  by  Immigrants  Our 
Government,  our  Constitution,  and  our  customs  were  molded  by 
Immigrants.  Our  railroads,  our  factories,  our  roads,  and  otir  Indtis- 
tnes  were  built  with  Immigrant  labor. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  antlallen  bills  considered  by  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  and  several  State  legislatures  discloses  that  It  is 
these  bills  that  menace  America  and  not  the  so-called  alien.  Every 
one  of  the  antlallen  proposals  would  restrict  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  Americans,  native  and  forelgn-bom.  citizen  and  non- 
citizen.  Negro  and  white. 

The  representatives  of  the  American  people  In  Congress  and  In 
the  State  legislatures  must  not  be  misled  Into  adopting  un-Ameri- 
can proposals  ba.-^ed  upon  the  false  charges  and  demagogic  propa- 
ganda leveled  against  the  forelgn-bom. 

As  Americans,  we  pledge  to  devote  ourselves  to  defending  the 
rights  of  the  noncltlzen  and  the  fcrelgn-born.  regardless  of  place 
cf  birth,  political.  econom:c.  social,  or  religious  belief.  We  Invite 
all  those  who  believe  In  democracy  to  join  with  us  In  our  efforts 
to  preserve  the  principles  of  liberty  and  Justice  as  provided  in  the 
BiU  of  Rights  and  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


The  following  signed  the  above  declaration:  Josephine  Truslow 
Adams,  Louis  Adamlc.  Dr.  Thomas  Addis.  Dr.  Janet  Rankin  Aiken. 
Sherwood  Anderson.  Brooks  Atkinson.  Emily  G.  Balch.  Tallulah 
Bankhcad,  Margaret  Culkin  Banning.  Harry  Elmer  Bames.  Dr. 
Charles  A  Beard,  Lewis  Alan  Berne,  Mary  McLeod  Bcthune,  Rabbi 
Philip  Bernstein.  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Dr.  Franz  Boas.  Prof.  Edwin 
Borchard,  Ohio  State  Senator  William  M.  Boyd,  Dr  Ralph  P.  Bridge- 
man.  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  Prof.  Francis  J.  Brown,  Prof.  Edwin  Berry 
Burgum.  Prof.  Walter  B.  Cannon.  Frank  Capra.  Prof.  Haakon  M. 
Chevalier.  Prof.  Edward  P.  Cheyney.  Sarah  Cleghorn.  Dr.  Henry 
Sloane  CofBn.  Dr.  Ada  L.  Comstock.  Edward  Corsl,  Howard  Costlgan. 
Dr  George  S.  Ccunts,  Dr.  Leonard  CoveUo,  Dr.  Herbert  Davis.  Jerome 
Davis. 

Also:  Prof.  John  Dewey.  Carl  Van  Doren.  Prof.  Dorothy  Douglas. 
Dr  Harl  Dougla.ss.  Prof.  Leslie  C.  Dunn.  Will  Durant.  Prof.  Horace 
A  Eaton.  Prof.  Mildred  Falrchlld,  Dr.  Ernest  Pelse.  Edgar  J.  Fisher. 
Osmond  K.  Fraenkel.  Waldo  Frank.  Rabbi  Solomon,  B.  Freehof, 
Donald  S.  Prlede.  Lewis  Gannett.  Prof.  Christian  Gauss,  Dr.  Frank 
P.  Graham.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Dr.  Roswell  G.  Ham.  Prof.  Prank 
N  Hanklns.  Prof.  Ralph  S.  Harlow,  Prof.  Benjamin  Harrow,  Ernest 
Hemingway,  Donald  Henderson.  Prof.  Melville  J.  Herskovits,  Dr. 
Prank  Ernest  Hill,  Sidney  HUlman.  Prof.  Norman  Hlnes. 

Also:  Charles  H.  Houston.  Leo  Hubcrman.  Prof.  Ellsworth  Hunt- 
ington. Fannie  Hurst.  Rev.  William  Lloyd  Imes.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin. 
Hon  Stanley  I.saacs.  Rabbi  Edward  L.  Israel.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Johnson. 
Matthew  Josephson.  Rockwell  Kent.  Dorothy  Kenyon.  Prof.  William 
H.  Kllpatrlck,  Carol  King.  Prof.  O<.to  Kllneberg,  Alfred  Kroymborg, 
Prof.  Oliver  W.  Larkln.  Dr.  John  Howland  Lathrop.  Dr  Henry  Smith 
Lelper.  Dr.  Emll  Lengyel.  Prof.  Max  Lerner.  Dr.  William  Ellery 
Leonard.  Dr.  Eduard  C.  Llndeman.  Johaiuia  M.  Llndlof.  Robert 
Morss  Lovett.  Rev  Sidney  Lovett.  Max  Lowenthal,  Dr.  J.  A.  Mac- 
Callum.  Dr  Gerald  Machacek,  Dr.  Henry  N.  MacCracken,  Dr.  Mal- 
colm S.  MacLean. 

Also:  Albert  Malta.  Paul  Manshlp.  Utah  State  Representative 
P.  6.  Marthakls,  Prof.  Kirtley  P  Mather.  Prof.  F.  O.  Mathlessen.  Dr. 
Alexander  Melklejohn.  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell.  Carey  McWU- 
llams.  Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  Prof.  D  H.  Mowrer,  Prof.  Gardner  Murphy. 
Prof.  Alonao  F.  Myers,  Dr.  Relnhold  Nelbtihr,  Judge  Patrick  H. 
O'Brien,  Clifford  Odets,  Hon.  Culbert  L.  Olson.  O.  M  Orton.  Prof. 
Bernhard  Ostrolenk.  Prof.  Ernest  Minor  Patterson.  William  Pickens, 
Francis  A   Preveden.  Prof.  Max  Radln. 

Also;  Dr.  Walter  Rautenstrauch,  Frederick  L.  Redefer.  Prof. 
Joseph  8  Roucek.  Dr.  Harold  Rugg.  Charles  Edward  Russell.  Reld 
Robinson.  Rose  Schnclderman.  Adelaide  Schulklnd.  Dr.  Frederick 
L.  Schuman.  Prof.  Vlda  D.  Scudder.  George  Seldes,  Prof.  Harlow 
Sh.-ipley,  Iiwln  Shaw,  Dr.  Guy  Kcaery  Shlpler.  Prof.  George  W. 
Simpson.  Uptcn  Sinclair.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson.  Prof.  Bernhard 
J.  Stem.  Donald  Ogden  Stewart.  Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  Prof.  C. 
Fayette  Taylor,  Prof  Robert  K.  Speer.  Prof.  Hans  Otto  Storm. 
Prof  Harold  C.  Urcy,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard.  Mary  Heaton  Vorse, 
Dr.  J.  Raymond  Walsh.  Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward.  Prof.  Colston  E.  Warne. 
Max  Weber.  Prof.  Louis  Weslnir.  Prof.  Philip  WlieeKTlght.  Rev. 
V/ayne  White.  Thornton  Wilder,  Prof.  Carl  Wlttke,  L.  HoUingsworth 
Wood.  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley.  Dr.  Max  Yergan. 

TRADE  UNIONS 

C.  I.  O.:  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America,  Packard  Local. 
Detroit.  Local  51,  Local  174.  Local  208;  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America:  Packinghouse  Workers'  Council  of  Chicago;  New  Jersey 
State  Council.  Steel  Workers'  Organizing  Committee:  New  Jersey 
State  C.  I.  O  ;  United  Construction  Workers"  Organizing  Committee; 
Farm  Equipment  Organizing  Committee;  United  Federal  Workers; 
Social  Service  Employees'  Union,  Local  19;  Federation  of  Architects. 
EIngineers.  Chemists,  and  Technicians;  American  Communicatlona 
Association;  Furriers'  Joint  Council  of  New  York;  Cleaners  and 
Laundry  Workers'  Union.  Local  188B;  United  Cannery  Agricultural, 
Packing,  and  Allied  Workers  of  America;  United  OfQce  and  Profes- 
sional Workers.  Chicago.  Local  16;  C.  I.  O.  Maritime  Committee; 
Transport  Workers'  Union.  Local  100;  C.  I.  O.  Women's  Auxiliary; 
Pecan  Workers'  Union,  Local  172.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
i  A.  F.  of  L.:  Hotel  and  Hestaiuant  Employees'  International  Alli- 
ance and  Bartenders'  League  of  America.  New  York  Local  Joint  Board. 
Local  16;  Cafeteria  Employees'  Union.  Local  302.  Local  1050.  Phila- 
delphia; Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  Local  600,  Tampa; 
Delicatessen  and  Cafeteria  Workers'  Union,  Local  410.  Newark; 
Chefs,  Cooks,  and  Pastry  Cooks.  Local  89;  Hotel  and  Club  Employees' 
Union.  Local  6;  Cleaners.  Dyers.  Pressers'  Union,  Local  239;  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers.  Philadelphia. 

Independent:   International    Ladles'    Garment    Workers'    Union. 
Baltimore  Joint  Board.  Local  48;  Workers  Alliance  of  America. 

CIVIL-RICHTS  OBCANIZATIONB 

Senator  Nowak's  Club.  Detroit;  Ladles'  New  Deal  Club.  Detroit; 
Maryland  Democrats;  Washington  Commonwealth  Federation;  Vet- 
erans cf  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade;  Equality  Magazine.  New 
York:  Harlem  Legislative  Conference:  Descendants  of  the  American 
Revolution:  American  Friends'  Service  Committee;  Professional 
Leapue  for  Civil  Rights.  Detroit:  Greater  New  York  Emergency  Con- 
ference: National  Emergency  Conference  for  Democratic  Rights; 
American  Society  for  Race  Tolerance:  International  Labor  Defense; 
Philadelphia  Conference  on  Allen  Legislation;  Civil  Rights  Federa- 
Uon.  Detroit;  Illinois  Conference  for  Social  Legislation;  Midwest 
Civil  Liberties  Conference.  Church  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racv:  CcuncU  Against  Intolerance  in  America;  Women's  League  to 
Cornbat  Antl-Srrnltism,  Illinois;  Wisconsin  State  Conference  on 
Social  Legl.=latlon;  League  for  Protection  of  Minority  Rights.  Pitts- 
burgh; American  Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Free- 
dom;  Cleveland  Council  for  American  Unity;    Chicago  FederaUon 
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of  Settlt-menti:  American  Civil  Llbertlps  Union;  Maryland  Civil 
LifxTtie*  Committer;  Chicago  Civil  Liberties  Committee;  Lake 
County,  Hi..  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

PBOrrSSIONAL  CROITPS 

Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences;  National  Lawyers' 
OoUd;  Lfague  of  American  Writers. 

NCCaO    ORGANIZATIONS 

Katlonal  Negro  Congress.  Caribbean  Union.  Jamaica  Unity  Club. 

TOUTH    ORGANIZATIONS 

Wa&hlngton  Youth  Council.  American  Student  Union. 

FRATERNAL    ORGANIZATIONS 

Workmen's  Bencflt  Fund.  International  Workers  Order. 

LANGUAGE     ORGANIZATIONS 

Nntlonal  Council  of  Jewish  Women:  American  Jewish  CongreM, 
Women  8  Division.  Youth  Division;  Bulgarian  Educational  Club; 
8mo-Korean  Peoples  League:  Plllplno-American  Citizens'  Council; 
Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Filipino  Rights,  California:  Asso- 
ciation of  Lithuanian  Workers:  Kearney.  N  J  .  Lithuanian  Society; 
Lithuanian  Literature  Society.  Chlrago;  Federation  of  Progressive 
Hthuaiaan  S<xietic8.  Cleveland:  Lithuanian  Societies  of  Waterbury. 
Conn  .  Lettish  Workers  Unity:  German- American  League  for  Cul- 
ture. Comlte  Pro  Democracia  Cubana:  Comlte  Femenlnos  Unidos  de 
Ayiidi  E,<pana  Comlte  Pro  Democracia  Espanola:  National  Congress 
of  bpani.sh  Speaking  Peoples.  California:  United  Ukrainian  Tollers; 
Jewish  People?  Committee:  Jugoslav  Labors  Non -Partisan  League, 
Ohio;  Finni-sh  Workers  Federation;  Czech  American  National  Alli- 
ance; American  Czechoslovak  Foundation.  Slovak  and  Czech  United 
OrganlTStlons.  Pittsburgh.  Pancyprlan  Brotherhood:  Greek  Educa- 
tional SparUrus  Club:  St.  Sophia  Greek  Church:  League  for  Pro- 
tection of  Greek  Immigrants;  Armenian  Progressive  League.  New 
York  District:  United  Hungiu-lan  Societies:  People's  Voice.  Detroit; 
American  Friends  of  the  Chinese  People;  Slavodnahec.  Pittsburgh; 
Serbian  National  Federation.  Branch  166:  United  Croatian  Societies; 

jrtniJici  01a.«nlk.  Pittsburgh:  Croatian  American  Womens  Society. 
iJhuui  City.  N  J  :  Croatian  Fraternal  Union;  Croatian  Singing 
Bociety  of  New  Jersey;  Umted  Istrlan  Societies;  Polish  Nutional 
AlhaQce. 
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EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OK   MINHOI  Ul 

IN  TIIK  HOl'MK  OK  UKI'UKMKNTATIVKS 
rndau  Mau  3.  1040 


ADtmKMH  UY  HUM    TlfUMAM  C    HKMMINUa,  JU  .  Utr  MlnmyVni 


Mr  IfrNNINOfl  Mr  KiM'tikrr,  unikr  U>ftve  to  extend 
my  rrrriitrk)  tn  ih«<  RctonD,  I  iriclud'*  the  foliiming  addrffi* 
Which  I  made  b<*run>  i\w  Accident  und  Hraiih  Underwriu-r*  of 
0t  Louu  on  April  23: 

I  ujn  di*Iight«l  to  have  the  opportunity  of  dlscusaln;?  with  you 
tonif  of  your  problems,  aa  they  appvar  from  the  »tand^x}lnt  of  one 
who  la  not  a  member  of  your  profeaaion.  and  to  con.;ratula*e  you 
uptin  tlie  real  contribution*  which  you  have  made,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  muke  toward  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  this  great 
community  in  which  we  live.  Your  endeavors  afford  not  only  an 
unrntatakeable  Index  of  business  solvency,  but  of  the  social  well- 
l>elnK  and  relative  happiness  of  your  fellow  citizens,  both  from  the 
Standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  Individual  and  society  as  a  whole — 
the  protection  given  by  Insurance  Is  beyond  estimate. 

For  centuries  people  have  availed  themselves  of  Insurance  as  a 
mlL-hty  and  ne\er-falUng  instrument  of  coop)eratlve  self-help. 
Fundamentally,  insurance  Is  but  another  form  of  the  cooperation 
of  good  neighbors.  Today  It  Is  an  Indl^pens.ble  Insiniment  in  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  people — In  the  security  of  women  and 
children  and  the  home.  It  can  be  said  of  insurance  what  Lincoln 
Mid  of  government.  "Its  legitimate  object  Is  to  do  for  a  community 
of  people  what  they  need  to  have  done  but  cannot  do  at  all.  or 
cannot  do  so  well,  for  themselves  In  their  separate  and  Individual 
capacities" 

In  recent  years,  the  Amerlcnn  people  have  been  on  a  mental  migra- 
tion, di&satiailied  with  old  conditions  and  seeking  new  conditions  of 
Beci:rsty. 

Many  a  man  does  not  own  his  ovm  home  any  mere.  His  passesslcn 
Is  an  Insurance  policy 

Scarcely  any  man  can  call  his  neighbors  to  raise  his  roof  today. 
He  pays  a  couuactor  cash  and  has  to  have  financing  to  find  the 
xouuey. 


Once  old  age  was  safe  because  there  was  something  useftil  which 
men  and  women,  no  matter  how  old.  might  do  to  earn  an  honorable 
maintenance  That  time  is  gone  and  some  kind  of  organized  old- 
age  Insurance  had  to  be  provided. 

In  the  many  perplexities  of  this  modem  world  the  Individual 
turns,  as  he  always  has  turned  since  the  days  of  dimmest  antiquity, 
to  the  collective  sectirlty  of  the  willingness  of  his  fellows  to  coop- 
erate through  the  use  of  insurance  to  help  him  and  each  other. 
When  you  think  it  through,  at  the  bottom,  most  of  the  great  pro- 
tective statutes  of  today  are.  In  essence,  mutual  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  our  recent  legislation  is  not  a  departure  from,  but  a 
return  to.  the  healthy  practices  of  mutual  self-help  of  the  early 
settlers  of  this  great  Nation  of  curs. 

Every  outstanding  Invention  of  the  past  century  has  contributed 
Its  quota  to  the  list  of  accidents  to  be  insured  against — railway, 
motorcar,  and  airplane.  Changes  In  social  habits,  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  good  health,  the  more  human  rela- 
tions of  employer  and  employee  have  all  stimulated  the  movement 
to  provide  against  the  unforeseeable  contingency  of  Injury,  perma- 
nent or  temporary.  With  every  invention  of  science  has  not  only 
come  new  benefits  but  new  perils  to  mankind. 

In  1G80  the  first  Employers'  Liability  Act  was  passed  The  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  was  followed  by  a  rush  of  new  com- 
panies formed  to  Insure  the  employer's  rlsk.s  In  1896  the  Locomo- 
tives on  Highways  Act  wiped  out  the  law  that  made  it  necessary 
for  any  motor  vehicles  on  the  road  to  be  preceded  by  a  man  carry- 
ing a  red  flag  Though  this  emancipating  measure  left  the  speed 
limit  at  14  miles  an  hour,  it  at  once  created  a  demand  for  insur- 
ance against  motorcar  risks.  This  demand  was  further  stimulated 
when  In  1903  the  raising  of  the  speed  limit  to  20  miles  an  hour 
encouraged  the  advent  of  many  more  cars  on  the  roads  The 
Worknicn's  Compensation  Act  of  1906  provided  compensation  In  case 
of  accident  for  every  class  of  manual  worker.  Employers  had  to 
make  provision  by  ln.<:urance  for  new  liabilities. 

Mr  Thomas  A  Buckner.  one  of  the  leading  Insurance  executives 
in  the  United  States,  testifying  Ijefore  a  Senate  committee  In  Febru- 
ary of  1939.  said  that  "the  Government  of  the  United  States  popu- 
larized life  Insurance  during  the  last  war  as  no  number  of  agents 
ccu'.d  ever  have  done.  There  the  Government  quite  properly  In- 
sured the  soldiers  and  the  sailors,  but  they  put  a  valuation  on  the 
life  of  men — young  men  without  training,  either  mental  training, 
perhaps,  or  any  business  experience  The  Government  put  a  valua- 
tion of  $10,000  on  that  life,  and  he  was  urped  to  take  the  $10,000 
In.'U-ance  That,  of  couroe,  went  all  over  the  United  States  The 
father  of  the  boy  with  perhap*  a  wife  and  other  children  to  sup- 
port, said.  Well,  If  the  boy  \n  going  to  carry  110  000  for  my  protec- 
tion, I  am  totally  unliiiurrd  or  rather  uncl«rinxured.'  It  gave  • 
great  lmprtu«  U,  the  bu.-^liie'a  "  nald  Mr   Buckn#r 

I  havp  Riven  this  brjnf  r^»um<*  of  leginlation  snd  enrctitlvi*  action 
n«  It  hM  fplfltert  to  ih#  ln»urnfire  induxiry  to  point  out  n  much- 
tifTttntlpn  f«ct  ilmf  to  n  Kfr-nt  M»rnt  l»>Bi«lnt|nn  hna  not  b<^n  m^fflf 
rohtrnt  lf»  reKUlnt*  nrrid''nt  in«urnnc«f  but  haa  •rtunlly  provided 
0»««  drmnrid  for  aurU  ifi^urafir*  In  fvury  inntnnr*'  K'.vr>rnm#rit, 
thrntmh  wif  niid  dialfi««'f»-»»»-d  ctinrtm'-Mta  krrpifig  ptw<.  with  lh« 
*<K|»I  Hfwl  tr«  »)tiol'»ulrnl  <1<  •  r:ii(  fr,rtita  it«  I  li#y  hnvff  iir|a«>r),  hn* 
\fP0ti  hot  N  tiHMtra*  and  iti'iieiwrufni  u,  fl»#  d«vi>U>pm«nt  of  th« 
tli«>ljriittr4r  |iulU**rv  l>iU  M  •j)Uf  and  tt  •tifj.ulua  «/|H-Mllig  Up  tifW 
W'lfldii  Jof  thw  incunuwf  bU'lii*-**  lo  t"itu\uttr  a«  new  ri»ka  tjrouuht 
BlvMjt   by  a<Mi«J   and  ecuuomic  changi^.   have   property   coin«   under 

|f(/Hl    liOtICK 

Tlierir  huK  iffu  much  e%c\tf(\  diorua^ion  In  thi-  inKurwnre  Industry 
during  riceiit  rnoniha  a*  to  whetht-r  tl-e  Trmp<jrary  National  Eco- 
nomic Conimlttec  intended  to  r'commfnd  to  ih:»  ae^aion  of  Con- 
gresa  leKiNiiUion  providing  for  Federal  isuperviBion  of  Inauranc*  or 
for  home  agency  of  the  Government  going  Into  the  tnaurance  busi- 
ness. I  can  tell  you  unreservedly  that  the  Committee  never  meant 
to  consider  reccmmf-ndations  with  respect  to  Insurance,  and  no 
member  of  the  Committee  ever  iuggested  that  either  of  tliesf  poli- 
cies .should  be  adopted  or  that  any  recommendation  of  that  char- 
acter should  be  made  I  do  wu-h  to  point  out.  however,  that  while 
the  Nation's  Business  and  other  like  periodicals,  which  pretend  to 
have  an  almost  clairvoyant  knowledge  of  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
congressional  mind,  have  alarmed  and  distressed  thousands  of 
people  engaged  in  the  iasurance  business  with  dire  prophesies  of  a 
legislative  witch  hunt,  strong  aiguments  have  been  made  by  In- 
surance companies  themselves  favoring  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Insurance  buslne.'s.  In  the  Instances  of  Paul  against  Virginia  and 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  against  Deer  Lodge,  Mont  both 
cases  were  brcu)i:ht  by  Insurance  companies,  which  entered  the 
courts  lor  the  purpose  of  trying  to  prove  that  Insurance  is  a  na- 
tional business  and  should  not  be  regulated  by  the  State  In  the 
Deer  Lodge  case,  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co  was  at  great 
pains  to  point  out  that  the  business  of  Insurance  was  so  national 
in  sccpe.  <^o  interstate  In  character,  that  it  should  be  relieved  of 
State  taxation  and  regulation.  This  is  simply  another  instance 
where  a  small  minority  of  a  huge  business,  restive  under  State 
taxation  and  regulation,  was  perfectly  willing  to  embrace  the  al- 
ternative of  Federal  jurisdiction,  while  the  great  majority  of  the 
business  was  supremely  content  with  the  status  quo  and  viewed  with 
the  greatest  misgivings  and  disapproval  any  change  so  sweeping  in 
character.  *^     " 

Secretary  Ickes  has  never  been  cuddled  to  the  bosom  of  orthodox 
businessmen,   but  speaking   of  bituaiions  of   tlie   kind  to  which  I 
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have  JtMt  referred,  he  recenUy  made  a  Tery  cogent  obeerratlon 
"It  was  businessmen,"  says  Mr,  Ickes,  "who  originally  persuaded 
the  Congress  that  regTilatory  agencies  were  necessary  to  preserve 
the  system  of  private  enterprise  lor  tbe  majority  of  businessmen 
against  the  depredation  of  a  minority." 

"One  set  of  businessmen.  In  the  name  of  preserving  the  system 
of  private  enterprlae.  la  always  InvoUxig  against  other  business- 
men the  power  of  the  Government. 

"The  Immediate  point  Is  not  what  aet  of  busln^smen  Is  right. 
The  point  is  that  what  sets  the  forces  of  government,  legislative 
or  executive,  in  motion  against  one  set  of  buslneasmen  is  prac- 
tically always  another  set  of  businessmen  invoking  protection  for 
free  enterprise. 

"When,  therefore,  a  businessman  Is  mad  becatise  goyemment  Is 
"Interfering"  with  his  business  what  be  is  really  angry  about  Is 
another  businessman  because  government,  acting  as  a  referee,  has 
had  to  come  to  some  decision  between  the  two  of  them.  The 
businessman  who  wins  the  verdict  frooi  the  Government  calls  the 
remit  'freedom.'  The  bu&inessman  who  loses  the  verdict  calls 
the  result  and  the  whole  process  'Interference. '  You  pay  your 
money  and  you  take  your  choice." 

I  cannot  restrain  a  sense  of  admiration  for  the  integrity  and  the 
blunt  honesty  of  this  statement  by  Paul  Hoffman,  president  of 
the  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America,  which  he  recently  made 
before  the  Bond  Club  of  New  York.  "I  propose  to  give  my  views 
on  what  businessmen  miist  not  do.  They  must  cease  and  desist 
from  asking  special  privilege  of  any  kind  from  the  Government. 
If  a  businessman  needs  an  umbrella  to  protect  himself  agauiet  the 
Impact  of  competition  he  isn't  a  btisinessman;  he  is  a  political 
racketeer.  When  he  requires  specltd  privilege,  he  Is  attacking  free 
enterprise.  It  is  an  act  of  treachery  and  business  suicide  as  well 
because  special  privUe^^e  is  an  invitation  to  governmental  control. 
If  we  wlsli  to  pass  down  to  our  children  our  heritage  of  free 
enterprise  under  which  America  has  become  the  greatest  nation 
In  the  world,  let  us  go  to  Washington  for  one  purpose,  and  one 
purpose  only,  to  Insist  that  free  enterprise  be  kept  free  in  America." 
Speaking  for  myself.  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying 
that  my  deepest  conviction  is  that  the  solution  of  the  Nation's 
economic  troubles  does  not  He  along  the  road  of  the  further  expan- 
sion of  Government  activity  or  competition  by  Government  with 
private  industry  My  conviction  la  that  the  best  service  we  can 
render  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  to  stimulate  private 
enterprise  to  the  uttermost  It  Is  my  conviction  that  any  proposal 
for  Federal  Jurisdiction  of  insurance  could  not  receive  an  nfllrma- 
tlve  vote  either  in  the  committee  or  in  the  Congress.  Finally,  it 
la  my  conviction  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  is  Rolng  to  continue 
to  be  the  friend  ind  not  the  fuahrar  of  ths  insurance  buslnaas 
In  the  Unit4>d  0tMt«« 

Tb«  campaign  of  edticatton  which  this  msvting  BU*iplrimia1f 
opens  is  on*  of  groat  chailrngs  and  on«  from  which  Incalculsbls 
good  will  corns,  It  Is  no  m«r«  h«pp«n«iano«  thst  s0cla^nt  and 
nsalth  Insurano*  has  baeoms  of  major  Importane^  in  our  national 
0otmomy  On*  na«da  but  to  acquaint  himssif  with  th«  atagg^rtng 
letls  in  monsy  and  inla«ry~ih«  btticr  fruits  of  svut4abls  dUMasa 
and  pr#vsntabl«  acfitdsnta,  avvrv  yttu  »%Br.U<i  irt'tn  th«  pix/pls  (H 
our  country  to  undarstand  ib»  full  lmpur\  oi  what  you  arc 
attempt  ing  to  do 

Abcmt  a  oantury  mo,  the  Unltad  StAtM  rseegnif^d  that  public 
Mfsty  and  public  economy,  as  well  m  the  Ideals  of  s  democracy, 
demandsd  that  an  opporlunltr  for  an  education  be  open  to  all 
Todsy  we  sre  at  the  point  of  reeocntzlnf  and  making  effective  a 
greater  opportunity  for  health  and  life. 

Preventable  sickness  atul  death  among  children  are  still  much 
too  common  Tens  of  thousands  die  unoecesearlly  each  year. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  are  crippled  by  disease  or  accident.  Mil- 
lions are  left  with  scars  which  handicap  them  for  their  futtire 
lives.  Much  of  thu  is  a  needless  waste  of  young  life  and  a  blight 
on  the  families  of  the  Ifatlcm. 

On  an  average  day  of  the  year  abotrt  5,000.000  persons  are  disabled 
by  sickness  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  go  about  their  tisual 
work  or  other  routine  Of  these  6.000.000,  about  half  get  well, 
sooner  or  later,  and  resume  their  ordinary  life;  about  half  remain 
permanently  disabled.  Among  those  permanently  disabled,  nearly 
2.000  000  are  less  than  65  years  of  age. 

During  the  course  of  a  year  sickness  and  disability  cost  the 
American  people  nearly  3,000.000,000  days'  abeence  from  work, 
school,  or  household  duties. 

Not  including  individuals  who  are  already  permanently  disabled, 
workers  who  are  In  the  labor  market  lose  a  billion  dollars  or  more 
each  year  tn  wages  unearned  tjecaxiae  of  sickness.  Industry  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  suffer  additional  losses. 

The  costs  of  medical  services  exceed  $3,000,000,000  a  year. 

Including  the  costs  of  medical  and  health  services,  the  loss  of 
wages  because  of  sickness,  and  the  loss  of  potential  future  earning 
power  because  of  premature  death,  the  Nation's  bill  for  sickness 
and  postponable  death  anoounts  annuaUy  to  about  $10,000,000,000. 

The  problems  confronting  you  are  large  and  urgent.  Tiirough 
preventable  illness  the  Nation  Is  being  deprived  of  much  of  Its 
potential  vigor  and  well-being.  Any  program  of  action  now  con- 
templated in  a  war  against  the  grim  specter  of  disease  mvist  but- 
pasB  all  previous  cBana  of  this  kind  and  must  be  backed  by  pubUc 
opinion,  by  civilian  volunteers,  by  dTlc-mluded  organlzationa,  by 


the  schools  and  colleges.  An  adequate  program  must  be  national 
In  Its  dimensions  If  It  would  come  to  grips  with  problems  which 
are  also  national  in  their  breadth  and  depth. 

The  promotion  of  safety  is  a  primary  Job  of  the  accldent-lnsur> 
ance  bvislness.  Unquestionably,  rates  hsve  a  very  strong  bearing 
on  the  amount  of  Insurance  sold.  It  Is  axiomatic  that  when  rates 
are  high  much  less  business  is  written  than  when  they  are  low. 
Prosperity  is  more  abundant  when  superior  products  are  sold  at 
lower  prices.  Accident  rates  definitely  affect  Insurance  rates.  If 
organized  safety  work  had  not  been  instituted  many  years  ago  In 
our  highly  complex  mechanized  Nation  of  today,  the  volume  of 
insurance  sold  would  be  infinitely  less  because  the  rates  would  be 
practically  prohibitive. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  due  to  the  Introduction  of  safety 
education  in  the  grade  schools  in  1922.  accidents  among  adults 
have  tripled  but  fatalities  to  chUdren  of  school  age  ha%'e  decreased 
sharply.  Safety  Instruction  In  the  schools  can  be  credited  with 
saving  the  lives  of  70,000  children  during  the  years  from  1922  to 
1938.  It,  is  quite  evident  that  your  program  of  education  must 
reach  men  and  women  of  mature  years  who  have  grown  haphazard 
and  indifferent  to  the  fierce  consequences  of  avoidable  accidents. 
I  Nmety-Qve  thousand  American  citizens  in  1938  died  as  a  result 
of  accidents.  On  the  nonfatal  casualty  list  were  8.900,000  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  Of  that  numlier  330.000  were  permanently  crip- 
pled. The  cost  was  $3,300,000,000.  Is  there  a  Job  to  be  done  or 
'  not?  It  surely  cannot  t>e  done  by  making  speeches,  passing  reso- 
lutions, or  holding  conventions.  No  matter  how  intensely  130.000,- 
000  people  believe  in  accident  prevention,  accidents  wont  be  pre- 
vented unless  we  have  the  common  sense  and  determination  to 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  put  the  machinery  in  motion  to  stop  them. 
It  will  require  work  and  sweat,  the  humility  to  do  the  unspec- 
tacular Job  that  needs  to  be  done  to  decrease  the  spectacular 
aggregate  of  deaths  and  human  suffering  which  is  seriously  sapping 
tlie  resources  of  our  Nation.  For  too  long  we  have  been  living  in 
an  age  of  property  economies,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  recog- 
nize adequately  the  enormous  importance  of  human  life  values 
and  extend  to  them  the  same  scientific  treatment  that  has  for 
so  many  years  been  applied  to  property  values.  One  of  your  agents 
has  said,  "Looking  over  the  insurance  I  had  sold,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  of  the  estates  I  had  helped  to  create,  the  financial 
burdens  I  had  removed,  the  continuation  of  salaries  I  had  guar- 
anteed, and  I  suddenly  realized  that  my  compensation  was  more 
than  dollars  and  cents,"  Here  is  a  man  who  is  doing  his  work 
with  the  social  vision  which  has  kept  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance on  a  voluntary  basis  in  this  country.  It  is  men  of  his  type 
who  ptuh  back  the  possibility  of  compulsory  accident  Insurance 
as  It  is  gnvernmsntsUy  operated  In  30  of  the  European  nations. 

The  business  that  lies  before  you,  It  seems  to  an  entire  outsider, 
Is  not  simply  to  writs  this,  that,  or  tbf*  other  policy,  but  to  educate 
th«  people  of  your  community  Into  the  tieDef  that  poverty  is  not 
s  necessary  part  of  the  modern  etaie;  tlMt  mtich  of  mankind'* 
-wr»tch»dni>Mi  csn  am)  must  be  eliminated  If  civilisation  Is  to 
survlv««, 

In  KurofN*  today  s  glgsntU;  strufgle  Is  In  progress  testing  whether 
the  dnnto<rstir  way  of  Itf*  csn  withstand  the  brutal  lmpH4"t  of 
imaliiariMn  arrnic*  und  philn«iophlea  All  alvitit  ut  rag'*  undeclared 
wars,  all  about  ua  srr  sets  of  new  aggri'Mion;  ell  sb<nit  us  grrrw 
niof«  dfudiy  armarnfril*  Wltsn  one  conkioer*  the  atipfll'iig  uttiie  of 
the  world  today,  may  w«  not  relolce  In  the  wucv  and  proereas  of 
AmerU's  of  which  thia  cotincil  of  citizens  In  kt.  Louu  is  splendidly 
symbolic .  You  have  gathered  here  for  sn  interchange  of  Ideas  on 
problems  of  vital  domestic  concern.  That  Is  In  the  best  democratic 
tradition.  Pltlsble  people  in  foreign  lands  everywhere  arc  looking 
to  America  for  the  assurance  that  democracy  can  survive  snd  suc- 
ceed. The  proof  that  we  are  the  "lact  best  hope  of  earth"  however, 
does  not  lie  in  great  armies  and  mighty  battle^lps  and  submarines 
and  air  bases,  vital  as  arc  all  these.  The  proof  lies  in  the  good 
restdt  of  meetings  such  as  this.  It  lies  in  the  atmosphere  of  opti- 
mism, of  determination,  and  of  new  challenge,  evident  here  on  every 
hand.  It  lies  in  the  asstirance  of  employment  for  those  of  our 
people  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  It  lies  in  the  sound  minds 
and  bodies  of  the  men.  women,  and  children  of  America.  It  lies  in 
the  reclamation  and  nurture  of  our  natural  resources.  It  lies  in 
a  never-ending  war  upon  drought  and  flood.  All  these  are  the  forti- 
fications of  democracy — the  greatest  bulwarks  against  the  enemies 
or  America,  both  wl'Jiin  and  without. 

For  the  last  decade  we  have  gone  through  a  great  period  of  transi- 
tion and  of  readjustment  within  our  own  borders.  But  whatever 
needed  to  be  done,  we  have  done  without  dictatorship,  without  con- 
scription of  labor,  without  confiscation  of  capital,  without  concen- 
tration camps,  without  a  scratch  on  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  worship,  or  the  rest  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  with- 
out one  single  abrogation  of  the  orderly  processes  of  democratic 
government.  And  never  before  have  the  American  people  been  so 
conscious  of  their  interrelationship  and  interdependence — the  sense 
of  a  common  destiny  and  a  common  need  of  each  other. 

There  are  unquestionably  darker  days  ahead  across  the  sea.  We 
may  be  the  sad  witnesses  of  the  end  of  European  civilization.  No 
one  may  now  foretell  the  outcome.  May  we  not  then  be  humbly 
grateful  "that  here  on  the  western  horizon,  a  star,  once  acclaimed, 
has  xx)t  set  and  the  strength  of  a  hope  and  the  shape  of  a  vision, 
died  for.  and  stmg  for,  and  fought  for,  and  worked  for.  is  living  yet  I" 
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Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  Jr. 

OF  NirW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1940 


LriTBRS    PROM    PATROLMEirS    BBNBVOLENT    ASSOCIATION 
AND   SUPERIOR   OFFICERS'   ASSOCIATION.   NEWARK.   N.   J. 


Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricou),  I  Include  the  following  letters: 

Ann.  10.  1940. 
Hon.  FkSDBaicK  A   Habtutt. 

ReprtMentativt,  Tenth,  Diatrict,  House  of  Representatixxs.  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 
HowocABLi  8n;  The  Pktrolmen't  Benevolent  Association  of  the 
Newmrk  Police  Departmmt.  at  a  regular  meeting  held  at  the  Labor 
Ljrceum  on  April  0,  1040.  unanlmoualy  adopted  th«  following  resolu- 
tion, and  ordered  the  aame  entered  on  the  minutes,  with  Instruc- 
tions that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States  Senators  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  to  the  three  Members  of  the  House  of 
RepreaentatlTe*  with  constUuenctea  in  the  city  of  Newark: 

"Whereas  the  press  of  the  United  States  has  recently  published 
stateooents  made  in  the  Congress  which  attack  the  law-enforcement 
methods  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Director  of  said  Bureau.  John  Edgar 
Hoover;  and 

"Whereas  It  has  been  the  experience  of  our  organization  to  receive 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  the  fullest  of  cooperation 
In  all  matters  affecting  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  appre- 
hension of  criminals    Therefore  be  It 

••J?e«o/fed.  That  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  of  the 
Police  Department  of  the  city  of  Newark  endorse  unanimously  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  its 
Director  and  urge  upon  the  Congress  that  the  Bureau  be  encouraged 
and  conunended  In  its  excellent  work  In  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment " 

Copies  to  Hon.   W    Wasken   BAaBotm.  United   States  Senator  for 
New  Jersey:  Hon  WnxiAH  H   Smathzis.  United  States  Senator  for 
New  Jersey:   Hon    Robkxt  W    Kkan.  Representative.  Eleventh  Dis- 
trict; Hon.  AI.BKKT  L.  VanoAifD.  Representative,  Twelfth  District 
Respectfully  yours. 

Thomas  E   DtmxiN. 
Fresident.    Patrclmen'a    Benei^olent    Association.    City    of 
Neicark.  N.  J. 
Attest: 

Kdw.  J.  ScAMLON,  Secretary. 

Aran.  25.  1940. 
Hon   FazDKXicx  A.  HAmxr. 

R4rpre9entativ^.   Tmth   Congressional   District.  N.  J., 

United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 
HoNOBABLX  Sia:  At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Superior 
Officers"  Association  of  the  Newark  (N.  J  )  Police  Department, 
held  on  Wednesday.  April  25.  1940.  at  the  Newark  Labor  Ljrcexim. 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered 
spread  upon  the  minutes  with  Instructions  to  forward  copies  to  the 
following  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  Hon. 
William  H.  Smathess.  United  States  Senator  for  New  Jersey:  Hon. 
W  Wabbxn  BAKBOtni.  United  State«  Senator  for  New  Jersey;  Hon. 
FsKOKmiCK  A  HA«Ti-tT.  Representative.  Tenth  District;  Hon.  Robext 
W  Kkan.  Representative.  Eleventh  Dtstrlct;  Hon.  Albext  L.  Vkez- 
LAND.  Representative.  Twelfth  District. 

•'Whereas  It  has  been  published  in  the  press  of  the  United  States 
that  certain  Members  of  Congress  have  attacked  the  methods  and 
Integrity  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Jtxstlce  and  Its  Director,  John  Edgar  Hoover; 
and 

"Whereas  the  record  of  accomplishment  of  the  said  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  and  their 
unfailing  willingness  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies  in  matters  of  mutual  Interest,  and  to  place 
at  their  disposal  the  entire  resources  of  their  organization  In  the 
detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals:    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Superior  Officers"  Association  of  the  Police 
Department  of  the  city  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  unanimously  endorse 
the  policies  and  practices  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  its  Director.  John  Edgar  Hoover,  and  express  confidence  In 
their  ability  and  policies  in  the  enforcement  of  law."' 
Moat  sincerely  yours. 

StJT>EaioK  OmcEBs'  Association,  Cttt 

or  Newakx.  N.  J 
Theodobe  S.  McNallt,  President. 
Attest: 

J.  J.  SwKXNT.  Secretary. 


The  Detroit  Negro  Progrress  Exposition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1940 

Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event  which  seems 
destined  to  prove  both  unique  and  symbolic  is  to  take  place 
this  month  in  Detroit. 

Starting  May  10  and  continuing  for  9  days  thereafter,  the 
City  is  to  be  the  scene  of  an  exposition  of  a  type  never  before 
presented  to  the  public.    It  is  to  be  an  exposition  conceived, 

planned,  and  executed  by  members  of  the  colored  race,  and 
promises  to  be  broad  enough  In  scope  to  constitute  a  Negro 
world's  fair. 

It  is  being  dedicated  to  75  years  of  the  colored  man's  prog- 
ress, and  wiU  mark.  Incidentally,  an  important  anniversary  in 
hla  history  on  the  North  American  Continent — the  seventy- 
fifth  year  since  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment. 

This  exposition  is  to  have  dignity  and  breadth  as  a  result 

of  2  years  of  careful  work  and  planning.  President  Roosevelt 
has  been  invited  to  open  It  by  pressing  a  button  here  in 
Washington,  and  many  important  public  flgiires  are  to  address 
its  several  sessions. 

Exhibits  wiU  be  assembled  from  every  State  in  the  Union  in 
commemoration  of  the  colored  man's  very  considerable  con- 
tributions to  our  science  and  culture,  and.  in  addition,  ex- 
hibits are  to  be  on  view  representing  Liberia.  Cuba,  and  the 
Virgfln  Islands. 

There  is  to  be  a  Hall  of  Fame,  portraying  in  stone  and  on 
canvas  the  great  colored  leaders  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
and  white  leaders  will  likewise  be  memorialized. 

The  fact  that  this  exposition  is  being  held  in  Detroit  is  In 
itself  an  interesting  coincidence  because  of  the  part  Detroit 
played  in  the  old  underground  railway  of  the  slave  days. 

To  me  there  is  something  inspiring  and  deeply  significant 
in  this  phenomenon.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  mentioning  it 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  because  I  believe  there  is  also 
a  moral  involved  that  is  today  particularly  meaningful.  My 
moral  concerns  itself  with  freedom  and  the  fruits  of  freedom 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  as  contrasted  with  the  fast-widening 
"black-out"  of  freedom  now  eclipsing  Europe. 

I  believe  the  Detroit  event  deserves  widespread  acclaim, 
because  it  will  offer  impressive  evidence  of  the  colored  man's 
ability  to  account  for  his  stewardship.  I  believe  that  it 
should  forcefully  reaffirm— if  such  reafflrmance  is  needed— 
that  the  colored  man  has  found  his  place  in  the  sun  and  is 
ready  to  maintain  that  place  by  dint  of  native  genius,  ambi- 
tion, and  a  capacity  for  hard  and  painstaking  work. 

The  Detroit  exposition,  I  am  Informed,  is  to  be  followed 
later  In  the  summer  by  a  similar  one  in  Chicago.  It  is  clear 
that  the  colored  man  is  profoimdly  aware  of  the  importance 
ol  this  anniversary  and  is  proceeding  to  make  It  memorable 
by  impressive  ot>servances. 

The  colored  man  can  well  be  proud  of  the  vast  progress  he 
has  made  under  our  free  institutions  in  the  past  75  years. 
And  when  I  say  "free  institutions"  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
irony  of  that  phrase  as  it  applies  to  the  colored  man,  who  has 
never  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  t)een  allowed  to  exercise 
his  full  constitutional  prerogatives. 

Nevertheless,  making  the  best  of  such  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties as  were  available,  he  has  moved  ahead  with  swinging 
strides.  He  has  proved  himself  a  courageous  philosopher  and 
has  demonstrated  a  superlative  capacity  for  patience. 

His  progress  during  the  past  8  years  has  been  particularly 
noteworthy.  Offered  for  the  first  time  an  honest  share  of 
representation  in  the  councils  of  his  Government,  the  colored 
man's  fitness  to  sit  In  offices  of  high  public  trust  has  in  scores 
of  instances  been  proved  conclusively  by  highly  meritorious 
I)erformances. 
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Throughout  the  post  75  years  the  colored  man  has  always, 
when  the  opportunity  was  extended,  shown  an  extraordinary 
awareness  of  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  citizenship. 
He  has  proved  himself  a  producer  as  well  as  a  creator.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  he  has  displayed  admirable  ability  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  changing  social-economic  order. 
Chiefl>'  and  preeminently,  however,  he  has  proved  himself 
among  the  worthiest  of  all  the  cominunlcants  who  humbly 
worship  in  the  temples  of  higher  knowledge. 

The  Detroit  exposition  is  to  be  primarily  an  educational 
undertaking.  Thousands  of  colored  persons  will  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Detroit  on  their  own  time  and  at  their  own 
expense  for  the  enlightenment  they  hope  to  gain,  for  the 
self-betterment  they  liopc  will  accrue.  It  will  be  a  sober- 
minded  and  ambitious  group  who  will  travel,  many  of  them 
ftom  distant  places,  to  take  part  In  this  event. 

It  is  this  essentially  serious  side  of  the  colored  race  that 
has  escaped  many  of  us  for  altogether  too  long  a  time.  They 
have  always  thirsted  for  improvement  through  education,  but 

It  was  not  until  relatively  recent  times  that  book  knowledge 
was  possible  to  them  except  throUG^  stealth  or  through  efforts 
involving  superhuman  sclf-sacriflce. 

In  the  l)eginning  few  schools  were  built  for  the  colored 
man,  so  he  had  to  set  about  building  his  own.  It  Is  true  that 
outside  help  was  scmetimes  offered  but  mostly  when  this 
was  the  case  It  was  help  that  the  colored  man  himself  had 
orlsiit^dly  actuated  or  inspired. 

In.  this  connection  It  is  with  considerable  pride  that  I  will 
allude — parenthetically — to  an  Ill-fated  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  great  Polish  leader,  Ttiaddeus  Kosciusko,  to  bring  edu- 
cation to  the  slaves  of  the  post-Revolutionary  period. 

Kosciusko,  In  1812.  after  his  supreme  efforts  on  behalf  of 
American  freedom,  sensed  proidietically  that  education  was 
Imperative  If  ever  the  colored  man  was  to  be  fitted  usefully 
Into  our  form  of  society.  He  had  been  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  abject  helplessness  of  the  slave  class,  and,  being  a  man 
of  deeds  as  well  as  theories,  be  decided  to  do  something  alx)Ut 
the  matter. 

It  was  therefore  on  May  5, 1798 — 142  years  ago  this  month — 
that  Kosciusko  wrote  out  a  will — a  copy  of  which  Is  one  of 
my  proudest  possessions — stipulating  that  a  great  tract  of 
land  owned  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Columbus, 
Ohio,  he  sold,  and  the  proceeds  be  donated  to  the  purchase 
and  education  of  slaves.  His  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson,  he 
named  as  executor. 

The  text  of  this  will,  which  I  believe  wiD  be  of  interest  to 
many  persons,  is  brief,  so  I  wiU  take  the  liberty  to  append  it 
as  foUows: 

I.  Thaddeus  Kraclu.'*o.  being  Just  In  my  departvire  from  America, 
do  hcrrby  declare  and  direct  that  should  I  make  no  other  testl- 
mentary  disposition  of  my  property  In  the  United  States,  I  hereby 
authorize  my  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  employ  the  whole  thereof 
In  the  purchase  of  Negroes  from  among  his  own  or  any  others, 
and  give  them  liberty  In  my  name  In  giving  them  an  education 
In  trade  and  otherwi.se  and  In  having  them  Instructed  for  tlieir 
new  condition  In  the  duties  of  morality,  which  may  make  them 
good  neighbors,  good  fathers  or  mothers,  husband  or  wives,  and  In 
their  duties  as  citizens;  teaching  them  to  be  deJenders  of  their 
liberty  and  country,  and  of  the  good  order  of  society,  ani  in  what- 
ever win  make  them  happy  and  useful.    I  make  the  L>aid  Thomas 

Jefferson  my  executor  of  thla. 

T.  Kosciusko. 

It  was  through  no  fault  of  the  great  man,  however,  that 
this  dream  was  never  realized.  litigation  was  piled  on 
litigation  for  50  years,  and  then  the  estate  was  finally  assigned 
to  other  beneficiaries  by  the  courts  here  in  Washington. 

Always  has  the  colored  m.an  had  to  hoe  his  own  row,  and. 
instead  of  being  helped,  all  too  often  his  arm  has  been  jostled 
as  he  bent  over  his  work. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  his  fight  for  education.  Let  us  con- 
sider Booker  T.  Washington,  who  opened  a  road  through 
the  tall  trees  that  boys  and  glris  of  his  race  might  have 
access  to  the  light  of  knowledge.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  went 
down  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  to  inaugurate  the  first- 
day  sale  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  stamp  and  there  pay 
humble  homage  on  the  site  where  a  great  man  had  so  nobly 
wrought.    Mr.  Farley  marveled  at  Tuskegee's  130  buildings 


and  voiced  his  tribute  In  a  Nation-wide  radio  address  before 
the  2.000  alert  members  of  the  student  body. 

"The  Tuskegee  idea  itself  is  a  heroic  monument,"  Mr. 
Parley  said,  as  he  contemplated  the  miracle  that  a  Negro,  in 
the  social  and  emotional  turmoil  of  southern  reconstruction, 
could  establish  a  teaching  institution  which  from  the  outset 
has  consistently  been  educating  colored  youth  for  self- 
development  and  leadership. 

Booker  T.  Washington  had  an  affinity  for  the  soil,  and  he 
taught  his  people  their  need  for  It.  As  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, Tuskegee  ranks  with  the  highest. 

Booker  T.  Washington  will  be  honored  in  the  Detroit  ex- 
position, as  will  such  historically  famous  Negroes  as  Frederick 
Douglas,  Sojourner  Truth,  and  Philip  Laurence  £>unbar. 

Honored  also  at  the  exposition  will  be  Dr.  Oeorge  W. 
Carver,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  when  the  pages 

of  later  history  are  recorded  his  narae  might  lead  those  of 
all  the  rest  of  his  race.  This  wizard  of  the  new  science  of 
chemurgy — this  first  and  greatest  of  all  chemurgists — ^will  be 
present  in  person  at  the  exposition,  and  present  also  will  be 
a  replica  of  the  famous  Carver  Laboratory  from  Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Like  Booker  T.  Washington,  this  modem  alchemist  has  also 
a  strangely  close  affinity  for  the  soil,  and  already  he  has 
extracted  secrets  from  its  flora  that  one  day  may  revolutionize 
oiu*  whole  economic  order.  The  development  of  modern 
plastics  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  achievements  of 
this  colored  Edison. 

Here  is  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  Yet  had  he  not  been  pos- 
sessed of  an  Indomitable  will,  his  ravenous  desire  for  higher 
knowledge  might  early  have  perished. 

As  a  boy  in  his  teens  he  worked  his  way  through  high  school 
at  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  by  taking  in  white  folks'  washing.  Thua 
cramped  for  time,  it  took  him  7  years  to  complete  the  course. 
He  wanted  to  enter  a  college  in  Iowa  and  his  application  was 
accepted.  He  went  North  only  to  discover  that  the  college 
admitted  no  colored  students.  But  this  man  of  destiny  was 
not  to  be  stopped,  and  he  later  completed  his  college  work, 
first  at  Simpson  College,  in  Indianola.  Iowa,  and  later  at  Iowa 
State  College  at  Ames. 

Today  many  southern  whites  call  Dr.  Carver  "the  savior  of 
the  South."  He  is  the  first  man  who  extracted  paper  from 
southern  pine  and  not  only  from  pine  but  from  cotton  stalks 
and  tomato  vines,  from  chinaberry  and  mulberry,  from  wis- 
teria vines  and  the  calladium.  A  full  generation  ago  he  was 
making  ssmthetlc  marble  from  wood  shavings. 

He  took  the  peanut  apart.  Isolating  each  chemical  com- 
ponent, and  out  of  his  work  in  the  laboratory  there  grew  a 
mammoth  new  southern  industry  that  now  puts  $45,000,000  a 
year  Into  the  peanut  fanners'  pockets— $200,000,000  a  year 
into  the  peanut  business. 

Not  interested  In  money,  he  once  turned  down  an  offer  of 
$25,000  to  Join  Edison  at  the  Menlo  Park  laboratory.  Yet  this 
man,  who  has  created  new  Industries  in  the  South,  and  whose 
discoveries  may  one  day  lead  the  way  in  solving  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  still  wears  tattered  old  clothes  and  shoes,  and 
has  not  a  red  cent  to  his  name. 

Today  the  educational  opportunities  for  the  colored  man 
have  broadened  out.  Less  discrimination  Is  apparent  in  our 
universities  than  a  half  century  ago,  when  Dr.  Carver  was 
sent  away  because  his  skin  was  black  from  the  first  Iowa 
college  to  which  he  applied  for  admlfslon. 

Today  the  colored  man,  through  his  intellectual  accom- 
plishments, has  emphatically  fiouted  the  old  canard  that  in 
the  realm  of  the  intellect  he  was  biologically  unfitted  to 
compete  with  his  white-skinned  lMX)ther. 

What  Carver  has  done  in  science,  what  Cullen,  Johnson. 
and  dozens  of  others  have  done  in  the  world  of  literary  art. 
countless  other  cok)red  men  are  cert^ain  to  duplicate  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  Detroit  exposition  maiics  a  happy  beginning.  Its  edu- 
cational and  cultural  motives  are  in  high  keeping.  I  trust 
that  it  will  be  the  precursor  of  a  long  line  of  polodic  drama- 
tizations of  Uie  colored  man's  manliest  atulity  to  think  aod 
to  da 
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Amendment  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  DURHAM  (N   C  )  HERALD  AND  QUOTA- 
TION PROM  EDITORIAL  OP  RICHMOND  (VA.)  NEWS-LEADER 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscoro,  I  Include  the  following: 

(Prom  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  of  April  27,  1940] 
WAGK-Hotra  LAW  aow 

The  thing  that  stands  out  about  the  more-than-a-llttle  confusion 
tn  the  Houae  over  various  sets  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  wage- 
hour  law  la  that  nearly  ereryone  agrees  the  law  has  many  rough 
■pots  that  need  to  be  smoothed  out  by  amendment,  but  only  a  few 
favor  the  whole  of  any  of  the  amendments  offered. 

No  little  of  the  debate  Is  over  the  effect  of  particular  amendments. 

One  grtmp.  for  tnctance.  insists  that  the  so-called  Harden  amend- 
ments contemplate  the  removing  of  all  workers  in  factories  and 
giants  processing  agrlc\iltural  products  from  provisions  of  the  wage- 
our  law  Others  answer  no.  the  Harden  amendments  do  no  such 
thing.  They  simply  clarify  the  law  and  liberalize  It  so  that  certain 
types  of  plants  handling  agricultural  products  can  operate  and  con- 
tinue to  give  Jobs  to  people  who  otherwise  will  have  no  Jobs. 

There  are  aeveral  side  conuoversles  along  that  same  general  line, 
It  seems. 

We  are  less  than  convinced  on  more  than  one  point,  but  It  does 
seem  to  us  that  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  wage-hour  law  at  all  It 
ahould  be  one  applicable  to  the  almost  million  workers  who  work  In 
the  various  plants  or  factories  commonly  called  processors  of  agrt- 
culttiral  products.  Por  they,  any  way  we  are  able  to  reason,  are 
entitled  to  protection  the  same  as  any  other  group,  and  If  wages  and 
hours  m  their  field  are  low  and  long,  there  Is  where  the  law  is  needed. 
II  wages  are  not  low  and  hours  not  long,  then  the  law  doesn't 
constitute  a  problem  anyhow. 

Obvioiisly  there  are  cases  and  areas  or  type  of  operations  that 
call  for  special  treatment,  especially  as  to  hours.  The  folk  who 
operate  tobacco  stemmerles  say  their  problem  requires  more  liberal 
treatment  than  Is  permitted  under  the  law  as  It  now  stands.  Other 
folk  in  other  fields  feel  the  same  way,  and  perhaps  with  good 
rea-on.    Wlih  them  we  do  not  propose  to  argue. 

The  central  point  Is.  it  seems  to  us.  that  only  where  long  hours 
and  low  wages  obtain  Is  there  use  for  a  wage-hour  law,  and  If  the 
law  U  to  be  azxtended  to  exempt  Industries  and  workers  In  that 
group,  then  why  have  a  wage<hour  law? 

(Quotation  from  editorial  appearing  In  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader.  JiUy  20.  1939] 
In  spite  of  the  personnel  troubles  of  the  tobacco  firms,  par- 
ticularly the  small  Independents,  the  Pederal  wage  standards  have 
h.Hd  a  gratifying  effect  In  Richmond.  The  incomes  of  more  than 
a.OOO  families  here  have  been  substantially  increased.  Scores  of 
alum  tenements  have  been  at>andoned  for  better  living  quarters 
If  reports  are  to  be  credited,  the  quality  of  work  of  the  average 
•temmer  baa  Improved  to  a  point  that  largely  has  compensated  for 
the  boost  In  wages.  Further  trial  of  the  act  among  southern  low- 
wage  industries  may  mean  the  same  happy  experience  for  other 
eommunitlM  that  Richmond  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  year. 


Poll  Tax  Limits  the  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridap.  May  3.  1940 

Mr.  OEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  favor- 
ite argumenta  of  the  upholders  of  the  poU-tax  system  is  that 
the  mass  of  people  in  the  South  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  poll 
taxes  would  have  no  Interest  In  voting  even  if  there  were  no 
poll  tax.  They  say  that  these  underprivileged  whites  and 
Negroes  are  so  lazy  and  shiftless  and  ignorant  that  the  right 
to  vote  has  no  meaning  for  them  at  all.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  people  In  the  South  who  know  this  is  not  true  and  are  not 
afraid  to  say  so.  Here  is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  KnoxvUle  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  on  AprU  14.  readina 
as  follows: 


John  T.  Moatota.  the  News-Sentinel's  Washington  correspondent, 
today  makes  what  we  believe  Is  one  ot  the  most  powerful  argiunent* 
ever  made  against  the  poll-tax  requirement  for  voting. 

Because  Congress  has  faithfully  redlstrlcied  the  country  once 
every  10  years,  all  congressional  districts  have  pretty  well  the  same 
population. 

Tet,  Mr.  Moutoux  points  out  the  average  vote  In  a  congreaslonal 
election  In  the  districts  where  there  Is  a  poll-tax  requirement  for 
voting  is  15.000.  In  districts  where  there  is  no  poll-tax  require- 
ment the  vote  averages  87.000. 

Mr.  Moutoux  further  shows  the  vote  in  two  congressional  races 
last  election.  Representative  Eugene  Cox.  of  Georgia,  comes  from  a 
district  where  there  is  the  poll-tax  requirement.  Less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  population  voted  In  the  election  in  which  he  was  chosen. 
Mrs.  Mait  T.  Norton  comes  from  a  district  in  which  there  is  no  poll- 
tax  requirement.  In  her  district  more  than  39  percent  of  the 
population  voted. 

Mr.  Cox  received  5.137  votes,  enough  for  his  election.  Mrs.  Nob- 
ion,  who  was  also  elected,  received  89.287  votes. 

We  believe  every  News-Sentinel  reader  in  Tennessee  will  want  to 
read  Mr.  Moutoux's  poll-tax  article. 

Some  significant  comparative  statistics  are  given  In  an  ar- 
ticle by  Fred  Hixon  in  the  Chattanooga  Times  for  April  14; 
these  figtires  prove  that  the  poll  tax  has  a  definitely  limiting 
effect  on  the  so-called  free  vote.  Excerpts  from  this  article 
read  as  follows: 

Tennesseans  have  only  to  look  to  a  border  sister  State — Ken- 
tucky— for  example  as  to  the  difference  in  the  response  the  voting 
population  gives  on  election  day  where  there  Is  a  poll-tax  barrier 
and  where  one  does  not  exist.  In  Kentucky  the  poll  tax  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  voting,  while  In  Tennessee  It  Is,  These  two  States 
have  practically  the  .=ame  total  population  and  their  peoples  are 
of  practically  the  same  temperament  and  habits.  Yet  Kentucky 
polled  over  900.000  votes  in  the  1936  Presidential  election,  while 
poll-tax  ridden  Tennesseans  turned  out  slightly  In  excess  of  470.000. 
Baaed  on  oQclal  census  reports.  Kentucky  polled  68  percent  of  Its 
population  of  voting  age  tn  the  1928  Presidential  election,  while 
Tennessee  polled  but  26  7  percent.  And  yet  Tennessee's  percentaga 
is  high  compared  with  some  of  the  other  eight  poll-tax  States  In 
South  Carolina,  for  instance,  the  percentage  ran  as  low  as  10  fl 
percent  in  1928.  but  in  1932  It  moved  up  to  18  percent,  and  up  to 
33  percent  In  Tennessee.  In  view  of  the  economic  Issues  Involved 
in  the  1932  election,  there  is  little  doubt  that  both  in  Tennessee 
and  South  Carolina  the  percentages  would  have  Jumped  higher 
than  they  did  had  it  not  been  for  the  poll-tax  draw-beck  But 
all  of  the  Southern  States  reflected  increases  in  their  percentaRes 
in  the  1932  election  over  the  1928  election.  In  North  Carolina,  for 
instance,  44  percent  of  Its  population  eligible  by  age  to  vote  partici- 
pated in  tha  1928  Presidential  election  and  60  percent  participated 
In  1932.     North  Carolina  abolished  its  poll-tax  barrier  In  1920. 

An  editorial  in  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  on  April  4 
makes  an  outspoken  comparison  between  Alabama  and  Ohio 
with  respect  to  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  1936  Presidential 
election.    Excerpts  from  this  editorial  read  as  follows: 

Because  the  poll  tax  Is  undemocratic,  because  It  plays  Into  the 
hands  of  the  politician  and  political  clique,  resulting  In  a  minority 
rule  and  because,  as  a  cumulative  tax.  It  is  particularly  vicious  In 
Alabama,  we  would  like  to  see  It  eliminated.     •     •     . 

We  believe  the  day  wUl  come  when  Alabama  and  other  States  still 
clinging  to  the  poll  tax  will  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
2  ^.-^  ^^  ourselves  when  we  deliberately  limit  the  number  of 
qu.Himed  voters  within  our  State  borders      •     •     • 

h*S  ^*Hii°*  ^  ^^"^  P'°."'*  °'  Alabama's  record  when  It  is  remem- 
S^o^  °^         ■^^'^   ^°^   ^    ^^^   ^^   Presidential 

Compare  the  above  figures  with  the  3.000.000  votes  cast  by  Ohlo- 
w«h'^lo«  *r^^  ^  understand  why  Ohio  eats  at  the  first  table  in 
SfSS^nH-  ^wJiTK^^'ni^^  Alabama  vote  with  North  Carolina's 
tTo^hTh'e  SlTfL'^'  '*^"""""  ''"^''^  ^  °^  disfranchisement 
shS^My?  ^"^^  °^  °'""  °^'8^^°"  ^««"d  m  a^^r.  "backward" 
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ARTICLE   BY   LWN    A    E    GALE.    SECRFTART,    MAKE    BUROPH 
PAY    WAR    DEBTS    COMMTTTEB  ^^    '^^Jti'^fm 


rei^J^^f^S^-    ^   SP^^e^.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  append  an  arUcle  published  in  the 
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April  number  of  the  magazine  Ancient  Wisdom,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  by  Linn  A.  E.  Oale,  secretary  of  the  Make  Europe  Pay 
War  Debts  Committee.  I  sincerely  believe  that  if  the  ques- 
tion of  the  war  debts  is  constantly  kept  before  the  people 
of  the  United  States  it  will  minimize  our  chances  of  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  European  mess. 

A  somewhat  silent  but  great  American  President  of  the 
United  States,  Calvin  Coolidge,  when  pressed  for  his  views 
on  the  war-debts  question  stated  "They  hired  the  money, 
didn't  they?"  We  can  say  with  President  Coolidge,  "Yes, 
and  we  demand  payment  now." 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Ancient  Wisdom  for  AprU   1940] 

The  EX-bopean  Wab  Debts 

(By  Linn  A.  E.  Gale,  secretary.  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts 

Committee) 

In  an  interesting  and  ably  written  article  in  the  February  Ancient 
Wisdom  Prof  Stanley  Rogers  raises  the  question.  Can  we  afford  to 
allow  Europe  to  repay  the  war  debts?  He  answers  his  own  interroga- 
tion In  the  negative  after  discussing  several  methods  of  payment 

Professor  Rogers  does  not.  however,  touch  upon  the  two  means 
Involved  In  the  proposal  of  the  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts  Com- 
mittee, its  national  chairman.  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen,  of  Minne- 
sota, and  its  vice  chairman,  Senator  Robert  R.  Retnolos.  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Congressman  Martin  L.  Sweenet.  of  Ohio  These  two 
ways  have  commended  themselves  to  thinking  people  throughout  the 
United  States  and  have  been  endorsed  by  various  other  Members  of 
Congress.  They  are  conceded  to  be  methods  that  are  both  practical 
and  equitable. 

With  re?pect  to  British  and  French  war  debts.  It  Is  proposed  to 
have  the  British  and  French  West  Indies,  also  Brltl.<;h  Honduras  and 
Berumda.  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  part  payment.  With  regard 
to  war  debte  of  Germany.  Italy,  and  other  European  nations.  It  Is 
FUggerted  that  the  depcslts  of  those  govemmfnts  In  American  banks 
be  attached  the  same  as  bank  deposits  of  individuals  are  ettached 
to  satisfy  cla;n  s.  Neither  the  British  and  French  real  estate  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  nor  the  bank  deposits  of  the  other  iSuropean 
countries  would  equal  In  value  the  sums  due  the  United  States  for 
the  past  two  decades,  but  the  transfer  of  both  the  real  estate  and 
the  deposits  to  cur  Government  wovild  constitute  a  substantial 
payment  on  account. 

The  potential  value  of  the  British  and  French  colonies  here  to  the 
United  States  Is  quite  obvious.  Some  of  the  West  Indian  islands 
are  distinctly  valuable  now.  Others  could  become  so  If  IntrUlgently 
Utilized.  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  Congress  March  4  Senator 
RiYNOLDs  produced  detaileil  tables  showing  the  more  important 
exports  of  these  colonies,  including  sugar,  rice,  bananas,  cocoa,  to- 
bacco, lumber,  hemp,  tomatoes,  sponges,  turtles,  salt,  mola&.ses, 
cotton,  asphalt,  nutinegs.  coffee,  lines,  and  other  products 

The  usefulness  of  the  Islands  as  naval  bases  for  the  United  States 
has  frequently  been  stressed  by  authorities.  Former  Senator 
William  G  McAdoo.  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  only  a  few  weeks  ago  advocated  locating  such  ba.ses  on 
West  Indian  islands.  Many  outstanding  statesmen  have  taken  a 
filmllar  position. 

When  the  recent  incident  occurred,  of  the  seizure  of  American 
mall  by  British  oClclals  at  Bermuda,  It  was  frequently  remarked  that 
there  would  have  been  no  such  event  if  Bermuda  had  been  an 
American  possession.  With  war  of  unprecedented  cruelty  and  bit- 
terness raging  in  the  Old  World,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  owner- 
ship by  any  belligerent  nation  of  Caribbean  islands  or  other  land 
on  or  off  the  coasts  of  the  Americas  Is  fraught  with  danger.  At  any 
time  a  crisis  may  arise  in  the  West  Indies  that  would  be  likely  to 
ensnare  the  United  States  In  the  EXiropean  strife,  no  matter  how 
conscientiously  we  may  seek  to  maintain  a  policy  of  neutrality  and 
Isolation.  The  peril  of  alien  ownership  of  the  lands  in  question  is 
too  great. 

A  sophistical  and  an  unfounded  counterargument  has  been  put 
forward  in  the  American  Mercury  of  March  by  Tom  S.  Hyland  in  an 
article  headed  "No  More  West  Indies!"  Mr.  Hyland  rehashes  vari- 
ous complaints  about  alleged  mismanagement  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico  by  American  offlclals,  and  cites  this  as  proof  that 
the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  would  be  a  liability,  not  an  asset  Some 
of  his  statements  about  poor  administrative  methods  may  be  true, 
but  they  prove  nothing  whatever  about  the  commercial  worth  either 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  which  we  now  own.  or  of  the 
other  West  Indian  Isles,  Bermuda  and  British  Honduras,  which  It 
Is  proposed  that  we  take  over.  If  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  been  mismanaged,  it  is  all  the  more  reason  for  expecting 
that  American  offlclals.  profiting  by  experience,  would  handle  the 
oth"r  colonies  of  the  region  successftilly. 

But  to  return  to  Professor  Rogers'  article:  His  explanation  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  International  trade  a  mutual  rather  than  a 
one-s!ded  proceas  Is  a  sound  one,  and  I  have  no  essential  differ- 
ence with  him  on  this  subject.  But  that  has  no  bearing  on  the 
logic  of  the  proposition  for  part  settlement  of  British  and  French 
war  debts  by  cession  of  their  lands  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  the  United  States  He  has  made  no  mention  of  this  plan. 
I  also  agree  with  him  that  payment  of  the  war  debts  In  gold,  goods. 
or  services  would   not   be  altogether  workable — except   insofar  as 
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attachment  of  bank  deposits  In  this  coimtry  might  t>e  effected. 
This  resolves  the  problem  down  to  the  solution  favored  by  the 
"make  Europe  pay  war  debts"  conunlttee — cession  of  land  In  part 
payment  of  British  and  French  war  debu,  and  attachment  of 
German.  Italian,  and  other  bank  deposits  in  the  United  States  in 
partial  settlement  of  the  obligations  of  those  nations.  As  for  the 
bank  deposits.  It  is  weU  known  that  they  amount  to  heavy  sums. 

With  Professor  Rogers*  contention  that  the  Eiu^pean  war  debts 
to  the  American  Government  shoiUd  be  canceled  because  some  of 
the  money  was  wrongly  used,  because  some  of  It  stayed  In  the 
United  States,  and  because  American  manufacturers  to  whom  por- 
tions of  the  money  were  paid,  sometimes  exacted  exorbitant  prices 
and  pocketed  outrageous  profits.  I  must  take  Issue.  Even  If  these 
claims  were  true  conceriUng  practically  all  of  the  loans,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  European  debtor  nations  still  owe  the  American 
Government  these  obligations,  totaling  over  $14,000,000,000.  Nor 
can  we  forget  that  American  citizens  were  victimized  by  profiteers, 
too,  but  their  debts  were  hot  canceled. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  how  the  money  was  spent.  Neither  is  It 
a  question  of  whether  the  money  was  partially  spent  In  this  coun- 
try for  goods  needed  by  the  Ixjrrowlng  nations.  Nor  is  It  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  borrowing  nations  got  the  worth  of  their 
money  or  were  frequently   "stung"   In  bad   bargaining. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  United  States  loaned 
over  $14,000,000,000  to  the  empires  of  Europe;  that  it  has  not  been 
repaid  a  single  cent  except  the  periodical  pajnmenta  of  Finland  on  a 
principal  that  was  sliced  in  two.  and  the  smafl  interest  payments  of 
Greece  and  Hungary:  and  that  the  United  States  Is  justly  entitled 
to  recover  as  much  as  possible  of  the  loans,  in  real  estate  or  cash,  or 
both,  regardless  of  whether  the  funds  were  wisely  utUlzed.  wasted. 
or  squandered.  After  over  20  years  of  patience  and  self-restraint 
we  have  an  undeniable  right  at  this  late  date  to  demand  the  money 
or  its  equivalent  or  whatever  may  be  obtainable  of  either. 

An  individual  who  sought  to  evade  repaying  a  loan  becaxise  he 
had  lost  the  borrowed  funds  in  foolish  investments  or  had  been 
swindled  by  unscrupulous  merchants  who  charged  him  too  much 
for  his  purchases,  would  meet  with  scant  consideration  In  ordinary 
business  circles.  There  is  no  reason  why  rich  and  p>owerful  govern- 
ments should  attempt  to  wriggle  out  of  repaying  loans  on  similar 
pretexts.  Still  less  so  when  it  is  reflected  that  tl'ie  loans  were 
exfter.ded  for  buying  the  machinery  of  mass  murder,  the  tools  of 
torture,  and  the  devices  for  devastation  that  were  employed  In  what 
Is  now  conceded  to  have  been  the  most  imperialistic  and  Indefen- 
sible war  In  human  history — up  to  that  time. 

Finally,  if  the  agitation  for  liquidation  of  the  long-overdue  debts 
of  the  first  World  War  falls  to  recover  a  single  penny  In  cash  or  a 
single  penny's  worth  of  acreage.  It  will  have  accomplished  a  most 
worthy  result  In  the  economy  of  the  universe  If,  by  reminding  the 
American  people  of  the  financial  losses  which,  on  top  of  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  losses,  they  suffered  from  what  Scott  Nearlng 
so  appropriately  branded  "The  Great  Madnes?,"  it  lashes  our 
citizenry  into  a  stern  determination  that  "It  Shall  Not  Be  Again  I** 


Scouting — American  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3,  1940 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  commemorate  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  I 
Include  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  this  Congress 
the  following  articles,  which  point  to  the  achievements  and 
objectives  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  America: 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  represent  a  cross  section  of  .American 
life.  Enrolled  under  the  banner  of  scouting  are  boys  from  large 
cities  and  from  villages  and  farms,  from  seaport  towns,  and  from 
the  western  plains.  It  speaks  the  universal  language  of  boyhood. 
It  rises  above  sects  and  creeds  and  social  classes  to  unite  the  boys 
of  America  on  the  ground  of  common  interest  and  common  Ideala 
All  of  these  boys  have  come  Into  scouting  voluntarily;  they  are 
Scouts  because  they  want  to  be.  In  the  melting  pot  of  scouting 
they  are  fused,  in  spite  of  their  different  backgrounds,  social  rela- 
tionships, and  nationalities,  into  American  citizens. 

Character  and  citizenship — ^these  are  otir  goals.  But  these  are 
not  peculiar  to  scouting.  Most  organizations  for  youth  aim  for  the 
same  thing.  There  are,  however,  imlque  features  In  the  Scout 
program  which  we  feel  Justify  us  in  the  theme  we  have  adopted  for 
our  thirtieth  anniversary,  The  American  Way. 

TUX  BOT INDIVroUAL,   PATEOL,  TKOOP Il»   mrTTOtlM 

First,  we  have  the  boy  himself — recognized  as  an  Individual  and 
encouraged  to  develop  his  own  initiative,  self-reliance,  and  confi- 
dence, based  on  knowledge.  Boys  are  organized  into  patrols — the 
smallest  democracy.  The  patrol  is  the  ooy  gang,  led  by  u  boy  leader, 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
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First.  I  want  to  present  to  you  the  basic  characteristics  of 

^^^    cckl-^  M/^rt    xi»V\*^WiCol  £^rc  T*W^»"^    «»«>«k    t%  Wr*l  «♦     1  TR    AAA    Ti»V»i^1  r»c-o  1  <i*-c 


During  N.  R.  A.  days,  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  whole- 


y 
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The  Scout  HWOT  m  UBlfonn  K  th«t  whether  he  cornea  ftom  •  rich 
or  a  poor  family  he  U  Jurt  »•  good  as  the  other  leUofW  In  true 
democratic  lashioa. 

LxumsHT' — TSAnm>  ▼ot.cTrrm 

Th«?  ecoutnmrter  and  other  leaders  TOliinteer  their  services  be- 
cause tftry  are  interested  In  boya  and  take  training  to  make  their 
loaiirnhip  ntore  effective. 

Acnrrrr — acauvmnrr  wrrn  ■■oochitiow 

Hiking  camping,  outdoor  cooking,  fire  making,  signaling,  track- 
IM  and  trailing— all  thcae  offer  new  worlda  to  conquer.  Recognl- 
Uuii  u  given  for  achievement,  a  badge  that  aaya.  "Thla  I  have 
accornpUahed."  Step  by  step  along  the  acoutlng  traU  the  Scout 
leama  to  take  care  or  himself  and  be  prepared  to  help  others. 

OWtAinZATIOII 

The  organization  la  as  democratic  as*otir  Watltm.  TYoope  are 
•poi»*ored  by  institutions  which  have  representation  on  the  local 
council  and  oo  the  national  council. 


scoVT  otcrwt  am  law — okaui  or  ssbvicb 
Through  the  Scout  oath  and  law,  the  Ideals  of  serrlce.  scouting 
se«ks  to  give  the  boy  a  wkler  horl«on.  There  are  chances  for  him 
to  participate  In  senrlee  to  the  community,  an  opportunity  to 
become  a  parUclpfctlng  cttlaen.  The  twelfth  Scout  law  emphaalaes 
religion. 

Over  LOOOXXX)  Scouts  each  year  are  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
reverence,  of  tolerance,  of  the  Constltntlon  ctf  the  United  SUtes. 
(Pp  5.  lb.  11,  and  «.  extracted  from  the  thirtieth  annual  report 
secUon  of  SconUng  MagasJne.  May  1940.) 

In  submitting  the  1939  annoal  report  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  CSilef  Scout  Executive  James  K  West  said: 

Our  theme  for  this  our  thirtieth  anniversary.  The  American  Way. 
takes  on  a  deepened  significance  In  view  of  events  which  are  hap- 
pening In  the  world  today.  Those  who  brtleve  in  Scouting  and 
who  have  contributed  to  the  record  presented  In  the  following 
pages  can  feel  that  they  are  making  a  contribution,  not  only  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  tmt  to  those  things  in  American  life  which 
are  distinctly  our  country's  heritage. 

Since  the  movement  was  first  organised  30  years  ago,  84)00.123 
boys  have  had  the  Joy  and  benefit  of  the  Scout  program  In  Its  vari- 
ous branches.  Yet.  as  you  review  the  acoomplishmenta  of  the  past 
year.  I  ask  that  you  think  of  the  vast  army  of  boys  who  want  to  tx> 
Scouts  and  who  cannot  be  because  they  have  not  the  opportunity. 

All  these  boys  are  going  to  have  the  right  of  voting  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  participating  cltlaens.  If  we  believe  In  America. 
America  ths  beautiful.  It  is  definitely  our  obligation  to  so  organize, 
to  develop  such  «inyivi>l  support,  to  tMcome  so  sklllfxil  In  our 
leadership  that  we  make  the  Scout  program  not  only  capable  of 
reaching  a  larger  number  of  boy*  but  more  effective  In  Influencing 
the  character  of  those  we  do  reach. 

The  record  presented  on  the  following  pages  touches  only  upon 
the  high  points  of  the  past  year.  A  complete  report  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  as  presented  to  Oongress,  as  required  by  Federal 
charter,  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress—House Document  No.  680.  1  do  hope  that  all  havmg  leader- 
ship respooBlbUlty  in  the  movement  will  sectire  and  study  a  copy. 

We  are  gtilng  forward  Into  a  great  year.  Our  hearts  have  been 
stirred  by  the  evenU  of  the  past  IS  months,  and  we  have  been  led 
to  a  new  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  the  training  of  youth. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  this  report  of  what  has  been  accompIUhed  will 
Increase  the  vision  of  everyone  connected  with  Scouting  and  bis 
desire  to  extend  the  vision  of  others,  to  the  end  that  none  of  us 
will  be  content  to  rest  on  the  reccMXl  of  the  pa«t  year  but  will,  with 
the  spirit  of  crusaders,  plan  and  organise  so  that  In  the  years  to 
oocne  we  may  more  approotlsuuely  meet  our  obligatloos  to  the  boy- 
hood of  America. 

I  have  so  often  thought  of  the  thousands  of  public-spirited 
Individuals  who  have  given  of  their  time,  thought,  and  energy 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  America 
as  a  great  group  of  unheralded,  imstmg  builders  of  this 
Nation's  ftrture.  To  them — the  Scout  executives,  the  Scout- 
masters, and  all  other  officials  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America — 
I  say  this  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude;  gratitude  for  the 
fact  that  by  their  work  there  has  been  Instilled  in  the  young 
mafihood  of  this  Nation  an  appreciation  of  American  tradi- 
tions and  values. 

And  in  expressing  our  gratitnde  we  should  not  stop  here, 
but  also  extend  a  vote  of  appreciation  to  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  this  Nation  who  have  encouraged  their  sons  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Boy  Scout  program.  These  mothers  and 
fathers  are  doing  soxx^thing  great  for  their  sons,  who  as  Boy 
Scouts  will  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  Initiative,  self- 
reliance,  and  confidence  based  on  knowledge.  They  are  also 
doing  something  great  for  this  coimtry  which  in  future  years 
wlQ  benefit  from  the  kind  of  citizenship  that  is  developed  by 
these  early  years  of  preparation  and  training. 
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HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
FriOav.  May  3.  1940 


LETTER  PROM  BROTHERHOOD  OP  RAILWAY  AND  BTEAMSHTP 
CLERKS.  FREIGHT  HANDLERS,  EXPRESS  AND  STATION  EM- 
PLOTEES 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rtcoed,  I  incltide  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Mat  3.  1»40. 

Statement  tirglsg  enactment  of  transportation  bill.  S.  2000 : 

The  transportation  bill.  S.  2009.  shciild  be  enacted  Into  law  at  thlj 
session  cf  the  Congress.  It  proposes  equality  of  treatment  and  regu- 
latlOD  at  the  several  modes  of  transpcrtation. 

I  am  opposed  to  referring  the  bill  back  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee, becaiise  this  action  will  endanger  enactment  of  the  leglsla^ 
tloo  at  this  session. 

Ttie  interests  of  railroad  and  express  employees,  numbering  210.000, 
for  whom  I  q)eak.  will  be  improved  by  the  enactment  of  this  bllL 
Unregulated,  subsidized  water  and  motor-carrier  transportation  la 
tjtUng  a  heavy  toll  of  railroad  employment  and  business.  It  la 
estimated  that  180.000  railroad  Jobs  have  been  lost  because  of  pres- 
ent unfair,  discriminatory  transportation  policies  and  lack  of  Federal 
regulation  of  these  other  modes  of  transportation. 

There  Is  no  danger  to  railroad  employment  In  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, but  to  the  contrary,  railroad  employment  should  improve  if 
the  legislation  Is  enacted. 

Geobcx  M.  Hauuson. 
President,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerk*, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employee*. 


The  Wholesalers'  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3,  1940 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  not  a  single  Member  of  this  House  who  voted  for 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  who  will  vote  against  any 
emasculating  amendments  to  the  Norton  bill  ever  intended 
by  legislative  flat  to — ^flrst,  discriminate  In  favor  of  the  largo 
integrated  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or  retailer  over  the  mil- 
lions of  independent  operators  in  distribution:  or.  second, 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  serve -self  distributors  who 
achieve  a  low  cost  of  doing  business  by  eliminating  jobs 
wherever  possible  over  the  Job-giving  merchant;  or.  tliird, 
discriminate  In  favor  of  a  type  of  concern  that  will  come 
Into  business  after  the  40-hour  week  has  beccwne  effective  next 
October  on  a  wage  scale  based  upon  the  minimum  of  30 
cents  per  hour  over  the  long-time-established  merchant 
whose  cost  of  doing  business  has  been  automatically  inflated 
and  pyramided  and  his  competitive  position  impaired  simply 
because  he  was  a  generous  payer  of  wages  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  practice,  these  are  exactly  the  ugly  results  that  are 
being  brought  about  in  distribution  as  the  law  now  works. 
In  fairness  to  ourselves  and  to  the  millions  of  small  and 
Independent  factors  in  wholesaling  and  retailing,  operating 
everywhere  in  this  Nation  of  ours.  Congress  should  right 
these  wrongs  and  do  so  immediately  before  irreparable  dam- 
age has  been  done. 

I  ask  for  careful  consideration  of  the  phght  of  wholesale 
service  trades  under  the  Pair  lAbor  Standards  Act  and 
practical  relief  that  can  be  secured  through  a  simple  amend- 
ment to  the  Norton  bill  that  is  not  intended  to  nor  will 
defeat  the  t)asic  objectives  of  the  wage-hour  law. 


_t.<Jbb. 
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First.  I  want  to  present  to  you  the  basic  characteristics  of 
the  service  wholesalers.  There  are  about  175,000  wholesalers, 
operating  in  1,833  cities.  They  service  over  a  million  and  a 
half  Independent  retailers.  They  employ  more  than  a  mil- 
lion people.  They  have  an  annual  pay  roll  of  over  $2.- 
000.000.000.  The  independent  retailer  vitally  depends  upon 
the  eflBciency  and  low-cost  oi)erations  of  Independent  whole- 
salers. If  the  services  of  these  wholesalers  are  disrupted  or 
their  costs  inflated  unwisely  by  legislative  flat  the  independ- 
ent retailers  are  stymied  and  their  business  is  handed  over 
to  the  large  integrated  distributors  and  the  self-service  type 
of  distributor,  both  of  whom  operate  In  a  way  designed  to 
require  as  few  employees  and  as  little  labor  as  the  consumer 
and  the  traffic  will  bear. 

What  were  the  employment  conditions  among  service 
wholesalers  before  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act?  (1)  Rate  of  pay:  In  1929,  the  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  employees  in  manufacturing  were  $1,492;  in  retailing 
$1,312;  and  In  wholesaling,  $1,875.  These  figures  are  quoted 
from  "Wholesale  Principles  and  Practices"  by  Beckman  and 
Engle  and  are  t)ased  upon  census  compilation.  ( 2 )  The  offi- 
cial workweek  of  a  typical  wholesale  grocery  plant  was  48 
hours  In  1938;  the  typical  office  worker  was  on  duty  45  hours; 
the  warehouse  workers  48  hours;  the  truck  driver  51  hours; 
and  the  median  employee  for  the  trade  as  a  whole  48  hours. 
These  are  statistics  gathered  by  research  in  statistical  divi- 
sion of  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  (3)  Working  conditions:  Dun  ii 
Bradstreet  report  <at  There  was  unusual  stability  the  year 
around,  (b)  there  was  unusual  stability  of  employee  income, 
(c)  lay-offs  were  negligible,  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent. td»  vacations  with  pay  were  accorded  to  80  percent  of 
the  workers.  (e»  sick  leaves  with  pay  were  accorded  75  per- 
cent of  the  employees.  (f>  the  paj^nent  of  a  premium  wage 
for  overtime  work  was  not  customary.  <4)  Customers  ex- 
empted: Customers  of  wholesalers  are  retailers,  hospitals, 
charitable  institutions,  restaurants,  hotels,  railroads,  steam- 
ship lines,  governmental  institutions,  and  so  forth.  All  are 
exempt  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  in  most  cases 
themselves  operate  7  days  per  week.  Naturally,  they  con- 
tinue to  demand  full  and  instant  service  from  wholesale 
supply  houses  which  makes  it  most  difficult  for  wholesalers 
to  operate  effectively  within  the  42-  or  40-hour  workweek, 
(5)  Plight  of  wholesalers:  The  44-hour  week  caused  the 
typical  wholesale  grocer  to  pay  time  and  one-half  for  4 
hcuis.  the  42-hour  week  forces  Wm  to  pay  time  and  one-half 
for  6  hours  and  the  40- hour  week  will  force  him  to  pay  time 
and  one-half  for  8  hours.  This,  mind  you,  despite  the  fact 
that  even  before  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  the  typical  wholesaler  already  paid  approximately  three 
times  the  minimum  wage  set  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  The  wholesaler,  from  a  meager  6  percent  earnings  on 
invested  capital,  cannot  absorb  these  new  costs  from  net. 
Competition  will  not  permit  him  to  add  to  the  prices  he 
charges  if  his  independent  retailer  customers  are  to  be  kept 
competitive.  He  must  either  retire  from  business  or  go  to  a 
5-day  week  while  a  new  concern  can  come  into  the  business 
after  the  40-hour  week  is  established  at  a  legal  but  much 
lower  rate  of  pay  i)er  hour.  This  newcomer  can  thus  work 
customary  hours  of  48  hours  with  a  considerably  lower  cost 
of  doing  business.  In  a  trade  operating  upon  incredibly 
small  margins  this  factor  may  well  be  decisive.  (6)  The 
remedy  proposed:  The  established  .wholesaler  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  minimum  wages  and  is  not  complaining  about 
them.  However,  the  short  workweek  Is  drawing  his  life's 
blocd. 

Therefore  each  of  these  wholesalers  in  the  various  trades 
has  joined  a  united  plea  to  us  that  we  enact  legislation  at  this 
session  of  Congress  relieving  him  of  the  time  and  one-half 
penalty  for  overtime,  with  the  understanding .  of  course,  that 
he  must  and  will  continue  to  pay  his  already  high  scale  of 
wages  for  each  hour  worked  so  that  there  will  always  be  a 
check  on  him  to  ajoid  unnecessarily  long  hours. 

My  amendment  relieving  the  wholesalers  of  the  time-and- 
one-half-for-overtime  penalty  is  so  worded  that  the  Admin- 
istrator will  be  left  with  fuU  power  to  delimit  the  term 
"wholesale  establishment"  so  that  only  bona  fide  wholesalers 
may  take  advantage  of  the  relief  granted. 


During  N.  R.  A.  days,  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  whole- 
salers were  assigned  a  48-hour  week  and  the  grocers  a  44- 
hour  week.  Wholesalers  of  some  of  the  other  trades  adopted 
a  40-hour  week.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  ac- 
cepted the  40 -hour  week  in  their  codes  because  they  were 
promised  fair-trade-practice  rules  that  they  felt  would  offset 
the  costs  and  disruptions  of  the  shorter  work  week.  Of 
course,  the  wage-hour  law  offers  no  opportunities  for  such 
an  offset  and  upon  all  Is  Imposed  the  fiat  40-hour  week. 
The  amendment  for  wholesalers  should  be  adopted.  They  are 
the  type  of  individual  business  enterprises  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  keep  hands  off.  Instead  of  Interfering  the  Oov- 
emment  should  say  "God  bless  you," -for  paying  decent  wages 
to  over  a  million  American  citizens,  and  for  treating  them 
with  the  dignity  and  respect  due  them.  How  can  I,  Uncle 
Sam.  assist? 


»  I 


Wildlife  Resources  in  Oregon  and  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OK   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3,  1940 


REPORT  OP  THE  FOREST  SERVICB 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources,  I  have 
been  giving  consideration  to  the  activities  of  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government  having  to  do  with  this 
important  branch  of  our  Federal  activities.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  this  committee  the  Forest  Seivice  officials  gave 
a  factual  presentation  of  the  work  of  that  Department.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  region  6,  comprising  Oregon  and 
Washington,  in  which  my  congressional  d  strict  is  situated. 
I  ask  leave,  in  an  extension  of  my  remarks,  to  include  therein 
a  portion  of  this  report  of  the  Forest  Service,  covering  this 
region.    It  is  as  follows: 

In  an  effort  to  Improve  further  the  wUdMfe  estimates,  this  region 
asked  each  forest  to  map  the  boundaries  of  natural  big-game  ranges. 
These,  In  some  Instances,  extend  off  the  forest.  On  each  range  is 
shown  the  winter-concentration  area.  If  any,  and  also  the  areas 
where  game  problems  have  developed  to  the  point  that  some  reme- 
dial action  is  necessary  Estimates  are  then  made  by  ranges  for 
national -forest  land  only  and  another  figure  is  made  for  all  land 
within  the  na'ural  range.  As  additional  information  Is  obtained 
these  range  boundaries  may  be  changed,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
divisions  will  serve  as  control  units.  If  and  when  special  control 
m^easures  are  necessary  for  any  individual  range.  Following  are 
brief  comments  on  individual  sp)eclps: 

Antelope  are  increasing  rapidly,  both  on  the  forrats  and  on  out- 
Bide  lands  Oregon  opened  a  5-day  hunting  season  and  sold  275 
permits  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  animals  were  reported  killed. 
Favorable  seasons,  protec'.lon,  and  improved  watering  facilities  have 
aided  materially  In  restoring  this  a.nlmal  to  its  former  range  The 
State  of  Washington  has  made  a  plant  of  23  head,  secured  from  the 
Sheldon  Antelope  Refuge. 

The  bear  Is  not  classified  as  a  game  animal  in  Oregon  and  is  open 
to  hunting  at  any  time,  except  in  Jackson.  Josephine,  and  Klamath 
Counties  There  is  some  urge  to  make  them  a  game  animal,  but  so 
far  the  objectionists  have  succeeded  In  keeping  them  off  the  pro- 
tected list.  Authentic  information  on  grizzly  bears  Is  difficult  to 
secure,  as  they  are  seldom  seen  by  persons  qualified  to  Identify 
them.  In  Washington  bears  are  classed  as  a  game  animal  and  their 
take  is  controlled  by  the  game  commission. 

The  winter  of  1938-39  waa  very  favorable  for  big-game  increaBes 
of  all  species.  In  this  region  it  is  felt  that  the  series  of  mild  and 
fairly  mild  winters  have  been  the  greatest  factor  In  the  phenomenal 
Increases  of  deer  that  have  occurred  on  several  forests.  Some  of  the 
largest  increases  have  taken  place  where  the  range  was  carrying  a 
full  capacity  of  domestic  stock,  which  would  indicate  that  livestock 
on  the  summer  ranges,  at  least.  Is  not  affecting  the  Increase  of  deer. 
The  total  increase  shown  amounts  to  17,260  animals.  This  repre- 
seats  principally  unconsumed  Increases  throughout  the  region,  but 
Is  partly  Influenced  by  surve3rB  made  on  the  Malhetir  and  Fremont 
Forests.  The  Increase  has  been  general  In  every  forest  of  natural 
mule-deer  habitat. 

Total  figures  for  this  region  show  a  decrease  of  1,400  in  Columbia 
black  deer.  This  does  not  reflect  the  true  situation.  The  Sluslaw 
Forest  has  made  a  large  reduction  due  to  the  prevlotis  estimate 
including  the  protective  area  of  the  forest  instead  of  the  national- 
forest  land  only.    The  Olympic  likewise  shows  a  reduction,  due  to 
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th«  tTvhiston  of  MSdltional  acrMce  tn  th*  national  park.  The  re- 
maining west-aide  forwu  thow  a  sUght  Increase.  The  general 
opinion  now  U  that  bJacktall  deer  are  again  Increasing. 

TTie  only  whltetall-<leer  population  of  any  size  In  thla  region  l« 
on  Uie  ColvUl«  Forest.  ThU  U  a  natural  range  for  whltetall  and  Is 
stocked  by  tb«  orlfflnal  species.  A  few  recent  plants  and  remnant 
bands  of  tbe  original  whltctails  that  inhabited  the  lower  Columbia 
and  Willamette  watersheds  are  still  In  existence.  The  Biological 
SarT<>y  has  recently  estabitobed  s  wbltetall-deer  refuge  In  eastern 
WsablngtOD  and  has  ptw^fil  a  man  tn  charge  to  study  this  Impartant 
game  animal. 

Ek  are  quite  deflDltely  on  the  Increase— not  only  are  the  numbers 
Increasing  but  the  animals  are  Inradlng  new  terntory  each  year. 
Only  two  Oreffon  foreata.  the  Premant  and  Dmpqua,  and  the  Chelan, 
Cotrllle.  and  Mount  Baker  forevts.  In  Washington,  report  no  elk.  On 
the  Whitman  and  Umatilla  forests,  in  Oregon,  they  are  becoming  a 
problem.  Browse  feed  has  been  heavily  utilized  over  the  entire 
range  and  In  some  places  eliminated.  Tt>  relieve  tbe  situation  In 
eaatem  Oregon,  the  game  commission  laaued  SCO  cow  permits  and 
376  cows  were  reported  killed.  This,  together  with  807  bulls  from 
the  !»ame  area,  did  not  cou&time  the  year's  estimated  Increase.  The 
kui  in  the  rattlesnake  area  on  the  Snoqualmle  was  reported  at  about 
SCO  Because  of  light  snowfall  last  winter,  only  a  minimum  of 
tiamai^p  to  agriculture  crops  wa«  reported  in  this  area.  The  opening 
of  the  season  on  either  sex  in  this  area  has  succeeded  in  scattering 
the  Plk  into  small  bands  and  this  has  relieved  the  situation  to  some 
extent  It  Is  possible,  however,  that  some  additional  measures  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  remedy  completely  the  situation. 

TTie  Washington  Game  Commission  and  the  Forest  Service  have 
be«-n  much  er>ncemed  about  the  small  Increase  in  mountain  goats. 
Sufficient  facts  are  not  available  to  account  for  the  condition.  This 
sea'ion  the  commission  has  started  a  study  which  will  Involve 
constant  observation  of  a  large  band  of  these  animals  for  a  full 
ypar 

There  Is  some  question  now  regarding  the  existence  of  the  moun- 
tain sheep  on  the  Wallowa  forest.  The  Chelan  forest  reports  on 
nuthtMitic  information  that  a  small  band  still  exists  along  the 
Canadian  boundary.  They  cross  to  the  United  States  side  occa- 
Biormlly  In  summer,  but  winter  on  the  Canadian  side  in  the  breaks 
Ol  the  Slmllkameen  River.  Here  they  are  subject  to  some  winter 
hunting  by  Indians,  but  seem  to  be  holding  their  own.  Such  a 
small  band,  however,  Is  subject  to  extermiQation  by  an  unusually 
severe  winter. 

Total  fur-bearing  animals  for  the  national  forests  of  this  region. 
con»l.«tlng  of  11  miscellaneous  species,  are  estimated  at  187.550. 
Pur  bearers  have  been  overtrapped  and  theur  habitat  has  been 
changed  in  many  places  until  the  present  population  Is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  former  numbers.  Illegal  trumping  still  exists  In 
some  places,  especially  of  the  more  Important  animals  such  as 
beavers.  Law  enforcement  is  dUScult  and  public  opinion,  especially 
In  certain  localities.  Is  not  too  favorable  for  protection.  A  greater 
coDsclousnesfi  in  the  public  nUnd  of  the  value  of  such  anlnuils  Is 
necessary  to  rertore  fully  the  fur  animals  to  their  remaining 
habitat. 

A  general  increase  in  beaver  is  reported  throughout  this  region. 
In  Oregon  the  game  commission  made  s  Plttman-Robertson  project 
at  beaver  transplanting  and  took  over  that  pha&e  of  the  work. 

The  marten,  a  valuable  fur  animal,  has  been  seriously  depleted 
in  the  past,  but  is  showing  aome  recovery  on  most  forests. 

Mink  and  otter,  val viable  fur  bearers,  do  not  seem  to  stand  the 
drain  of  trapping  and  are  decreasing  over  most  of  the  region.  Clo- 
sure to  trapping  may  be  the  solution  and  this  action  being  recom- 
mended to  the  game  department  of  both  States.  There  is  an  indi- 
cation that  fur  taking  may  have  to  be  put  under  much  closer  control 
if  the  finer  fur  animals  are  to  be  maintained  as  a  source  of  revenue 
in  this  region. 

There  is  little  change  In  badger  population.  A  reduction  In  ring- 
tall  cats  and  skunks  Is  Indicated  in  Oregon,  due  primarily  to  a 
reduction  tn  area  considered  on  the  81ifk:yoii  and  Btuslaw  Forests. 
Skunks  showed  a  sight  Increase  in  Washington.  The  weasel  popu- 
lation shows  an  Increase  In  both  States,  which  is  normal. 

Kstlnuitea  at  game  birds  vary  somewhat  from  the  1938  figures. 
In  some  cases  the  difference  Is  accotinted  for  by  more  reliable  in- 
formation, and  tn  others  tbe  natural  increase  is  indicated.  As 
stated  in  prerlous  reports  to  the  committee,  eatlmates  of  game  birds 
and  fur-bearers  represent  more  or  less  an  initial  iindertaklng  in 
an  effort  to  take  stock  of  these  species  tn  their  national-forest 
relations.  Tbe  figures,  to  begin  with,  are  necessarily  broad  esti- 
mates, but  are  considered  reasonably  conaerrative. 

Blue  grouse  are  showing  a  general  increase  over  the  entire  region. 

Ruffed  grouse  frequent  the  creek  tmttoms  and  lower  valleys. 
Becaujte  of  this  habit,  tbey  bave  suffered  considerably  from  the  en- 
croachment of  civiliaatlon.  Oregon  maintained  a  closed  season, 
but  Wftshlngton  allowed  banting  4  days.  A  general  Increase  la 
reported. 

The  foolhen  is  heading  its  own,  with  little  change  in  numbeia. 
TTie  Chrtan  National  Ptarest  reports  an  indicated  Increase  but  la 
reserving  statistics  until  they  have  more  definite  information. 

The  ptarmigan  Is  one  of  those  rare  species  that  lives  and  dies 
away  from  the  adverse  Influences  of  civilization.  Their  numbers 
are  kept  in  check  by  natural  enemies,  and  there  is  little  chaioge  in 
nximbers.     An  increase  in  numbers  fs  indicated. 

The  Stote  of  Oregon,  through  Plttman-Robertson  funds,  has  a 
project,  which  was  operating  this  past  season,  to  restore  watering 
and  iMstlnc  places  for  sage  hens.  This  work  consists  of  tmprovlng 
and  watering  place*  by  fencing  areas  of  one-half  to  2  acres 
■lock  and  gam*.    The  water,  of  course,  is  made  available 


to  the  larger  ammals.  A  few  sage  hens  still  exist  in  eastern  Wash- 
ington, but  not  on  any  forest  land. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  In  numbers  or  conditions 
affecting  sharptailed  grouse  It  Is  protected  in  both  States.  Out- 
side of  the  forested  areas  Washington  sportsmen  report  a  slight 
Increase. 

California  valley  quail  have  shown  a  marked  Increase,  and  on 
the  Chelan  Forest  have  Invaded  the  forested  areas  much  more  than 
ever  before.  This  may  be  due  to  the  general  drought  condition. 
Tbe  mountain  quail  is  found  mostly  \n  western  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington In  the  lower  valleys. 

Hungarian  partridge  has  shown  a  steady  increase  on  moat  for- 
ests In  both  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington.  It  Is  subject  to  com- 
plete changes  In  range,  but  the  past  mild  winters  and  dry  spring 
BcasoDS  have  no  doubt  been  instrumental  in  aiding  its  increa.se. 
It  appears  to  be  moat  abtUMlant  on  the  Wallawo  and  Colville 
Forests. 

The  Chinese  pheasants  seem  to  be  more  hardy  and  productive 
than  the  ring-neck  in  this  region.  Because  of  habitat,  the  national 
forests  do  not  attract  this  One  game  bird,  and  their  nvmibers  are 
tinimportant  on  forest  lands. 

Predatory  animals  are  considered  to  comprise  bobcat,  lynx,  cougar, 
coyote,  and  wolf,  which  total  59.588.  The  estimates  on  other  ani- 
mals are  410  fisher  and  20  wolverine.  Through  contacts  with 
hunters,  woodsmen,  forest  officers'  recortis,  and  other  available 
sotirces,  it  is  felt  that  the  estimates  are  as  accurate  as  any  obtain- 
able under  existing  conditions,  though  admittedly  iu>t  as  good  as 
desirable 

Some  variations  from  the  1938  report  on  bobcats  are  shown.  The 
principal  difference  Is  on  the  Willamette,  where  the  estimate  for 
lynx  has  been  changed  to  bobcat.  Some  reports  of  deer  kills  made 
by  bobcats  are  received. 

The  1939  estimate  for  lynx  represents  a  decrease  cf  more  than 
30  percent  over  1938.  This  Is  accounted  for  by  correcting  lynx 
estinmtes  to  bobcat  on  one  or  two  forests  where  some  conftislon 
has  existed  as  to  the  different  species. 

Due  to  bounty  payments  In  Oregon  there  has  been  more  attention 
directed  to  the  cougar.  Increases  were  reported  In  many  sections 
of  the  region  and  more  local  hunters  were  In  the  field. 

Wolves  are  very  Infrequent  and  many  of  those  reported  are  be- 
lieved to  be  coyotes  instead  of  wolves.  The  estimates  given  are 
based  on  the  best  information  obtainable  and  records  of  catchea 
by  experienced  trappers. 

MANACEMZNT  ACllVlTlES 

Wildlife  control  is  gradually  emerging  from  a  period  of  restorative 
conservation  to  one  cf  nianagemcnt.  and  the  big  problem  of  the 
Administrator  is  to  change  public  opinion  from  one  of  strict  con- 
servation to  that  of  controlled  management. 

Interest  In  wildlife  administration  Is  Increasing  In  the  public  mind 
as  publicity  Ls  given  to  tbe  work  that  is  being  done  The  number 
o*  hunters  has  increased  only  slightly,  but  the  Increasing  public 
Interest  Is  manifested  in  mag.izlne  articles  and  newspaper  releases, 
as  well  as  sportsmen's  organizations  and  individual  Inquiry.  Both 
Washington  and  Oregon  are  making  rapid  progress  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations and  management  practices.  While  much  progress  in 
this  field  has  been  made  there  Is  rtlll  much  to  be  accorapll.sbed 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  accomplishment  of  tbe  year  has 
been  the  completion  of  working  arrangements  between  the  Porest 
Service  and  the  State  agencies  to  facilitate  and  coordinate  the 
accumulation  of  factual  wildlife  Information  and  the  administra- 
tion of  present  functions. 

SPECIAL  BIG -GAME   HUNIS 

The  State  legislature  In  1939  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  hunting 
of  antlerless  deer  In  Grant  County.  Oreg  .  which  Included  the  prob- 
lem area  on  Murderers  Creek  and  large  part  of  the  Malheur  Forest. 
Hunters  were  given  special  doe  permits  for  $1  each  and  were  re- 
quired to  clieck  In  and  out  of  the  area.  The  law  provides  for  hunt- 
ing antlerless  deer  In  1939  and  1940.  The  trial  hunt  was  very  suc- 
cessful from  the  standpoint  of  reducing  numbers,  but  It  Is  quite 
evident  that  the  hunting  effort  in  the  State  is  not  sufficient  to 
reduce  such  overpopulation  to  a  point  in  full  proportion  to  the 
reduced  carrying  capacity  of  the  winter  range. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  results  of  the  hunt: 

Estimated  population  of  area,  mule  deer 40.  000 

Nvimber  of  hunters  checked  In . ZZZll  15,  646 


Total  deer  killed.. 10,896 

The  number  of  deer  kUled  Just  kbout  equals  the  estimated  m- 
creaae  on  that  area  for  the  past  season.  The  doe  season  attracted 
approximately  6.600  more  hunters  than  previous  years,  and  the 
success  was  approximately  one  deer  to  l«io  hunters  Carslderable 
criticism  was  heard  from  those  who  do  not  favor  an  antlerless  deer 
season,  but  the  game  conunissiou  is  satisfied  such  a  season  was 
necessary.  Becau'^e  the  take  only  equaled  the  estimated  increase, 
the  situation  Is  not  much  changed  from  last  year. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  many  sportsmen,  only  two  minor  acci- 
dents occurred  in  this  area. 

The  iaataance  of  600  cow  permits  by  the  game  commission  In- 
creased the  htinters  In  the  elk  territory.     Approximately  61  per- 


cent more  elk  were  checked  out  than  were  recorded  last  year     Tlie 
cow  season  was  the  major  influence,  although  weather  conditions 
were  favorable  for  hunting,  and  more  himters  were  In  the  woods. 
Comparison  with  previous  years  shows  the  following: 


Year 

huaUrs 

Number 

elk  killed 

Puocess 
rulius 

\9V>              .. 

2.761 
2.M5 
2,970 
2.717 
3.022 

«92 
Ml 
fi34 
734 
1,211 

1  to  4 

1»36 _ 

1987 

1  U>  .5..1S. 
1  U)  4. lis. 

1938 

1  to  3.7. 

1939. 

1  to  2.49. 

The  break-down  between  cows  and  bulls  for  the  1939  season  was 
832  bulls  and  379  cows.  The  success  of  the  larger  number  of 
hunters  was  greater  than  In  former  years.  This  is  due.  no  doubt,  to 
the  opening  of  the  season  on  cows,  and  also  to  favorable  weather. 

The  kill  of  1.211  elk  from  an  estimated  population  (1938)  of 
17.700.  which  includes  the  Umatilla,  Wallowa.  Whitman.  Malheur, 
and  Ochoco  Forefits,  hardly  scratches  the  surface  as  to  reduction  of 
the  herd  The  kill  Is  less  than  7  percent  of  the  population  and  less 
than  one-third  of  the  Increase  estimated  for  la.st  year.  Elk  are 
difficult  to  hunt  In  this  area,  where  lodgepole  thickets  are  numer- 
ous and  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  hunting  effort  Is  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  annual  Increase. 

Last  season  the  hunting  of  either  sex  on  the  Rattlesnake  Game 
Refuge  took  out  1.006  elk.  This  was  regarded  by  sportsmen  and 
State  authorities  as  too  heavy  a  kill  for  the  size  of  the  herd  This 
year  only  buILs  were  legal  kill,  and  the  take  was  approximately  300, 
or  about  10  percent  of  the  estimated  population.  An  lncrea.«e  of 
20  percent  may  be  expected  dtiring  the  mild  winters  experienced 
the  past  3  years. 

The  total  game  killed  by  hunters  in  1939  covered  black  bear; 
blarktail.  mule,  and  whltetall  deer;  and  elk  In  the  number  of 
30,710. 

The  eFtimated  number  of  game  animals  killed  by  predatory  ani- 
mals con.slsied  of  50  antelope.  13.390  blacktail  deer.  10.130  mule 
deer.  230  whltetall  deer.  1.290  elk,  880  mountain  goats,  and  4  moun- 
tain sheep — a  total  of  25.974. 

The  region  reports  83.200  big-game  hunters,  13,030  bird  hunters, 
with  9  fatal  hunting  accidents  and  11  nonfatal.  Nine  hvmdred  and 
eleven  trappers  were  reported  for  the  year. 

Fishermen  numbering  429,100  were  reported  on  the  national 
forests  of  the  region  for  1939. 

In  fish  planting  the  Oregon  Game  Commission  operates  It*  own 
pack  string  and  fish  were  planted  by  State  men  in  most  ca.ses. 
The  Forest  Service  has  cooperated  in  the  past  to  a  great  extent 
in  this  work  but  fire  duty  often  Interferes  with  planting  schedules. 
The  present  system  assures  greater  efficiency  and  better  planting 
practices  through  proper  coordination  and  timing. 

The  Wa.shlngton  Game  Department  is  now  planning  on  a  simi- 
lar arrangement.  This  will  provide  for  an  orderly,  progressive 
planting  plan  Forest  Service  pack  stock  will  be  used  when  and 
where  they  will  facilitate  the  prograni.  Likewise  the  State  pack 
strings   will   be   available,   at   times,   for   emergency   fire   duty. 

Total  fish  planted  In  the  region  by  the  Forest  Service  were 
2713.000:  the  total  planted  by  all  agencies  Including  the  Forest 
Service   were   23.378.500. 

Water  surveys  were  contintied  on  three  forests — the  Fremont. 
Whitman,  and  Mount  Hood.  These  will  be  turned  over  to  the  State 
as  they  are  completed. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  arranged  for  a  technician  to  sujjervlse 
the  relea.se  of  all  ft.sh  this  coming  season  and  in  addition  will 
employ  several  men  to  make  stream  and  lake  surveys.  Our  plans 
are  coordinated  with  those  of  the  State  so  there  will  be  no  over- 
lapping of  work. 

The  Washington  Game  Department  is  making  a  special  drive  on 
this  data  and  is  secuilng  some  very  valuable  Information.  The 
Oregon  Gr.me  Commls.'=lon  provided  for  catch  records  at  Paulina 
Lake  on  the  Deschutes  Forest  which  is  a  heavy  producer  nf  g.ime 
fish.  Tlie  records  so  far  show  that  the  creel  census  method  Is 
valuable  in  determining   the  returns  on  plantings. 

Stream  Improvemt  nts  during  the  year  were  constructed,  as 
follow.- 
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COOPERATION 

The  Forest  Service  In  this  region,  through  Intimate  contacts  with 
field  conditions  and  wildlife  problems  and  needs,  has  naturally 
sought  to  take  an  advanced  position  In  wildlife  management  prac- 
tices such  as  stream  and  lake  surveys,  deer  and  elk  studies,  and 
beaver  transplanting.  The  Importance  of  game  commissions  Is  duly 
recognized  and  cooperation  Is  a  major  consideration.  In  Oregon 
the  Siate  game  ccmmisslcn  was  asked  to  take  over  the  deer-  and  elk- 
checking  stations  with  such  assistance  as  the  Forest  Service  could 
offer.  Also  it  was  asked  to  supervise  all  fish  plants  with  such 
assistance  as  the  Forest  Service  could  extend  in  men  and  pack 
stock.  Stream  and  lake  surveys  to  Improve  fish  planting  plans 
were  also  taken  up  with  the  State,  the  Forest  Service  offering  to 
continue  assl.stance  with  the  work  to  the  extent  of  available  funds. 
The  State  was  requested  to  participate  In  future  big-game  surveys 
on  the  national  forests.  All  of  these  suggestions  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Commission  and  are  now  incorporated  In  the  plans.  The 
checking-station  work  was  taken  over  by  the  State  last  fall,  and  it 
has  hired  a  special  man  to  handle  fish  plantings  and  water  surveys 
and  has  now  formulated  plans  to  participate  with  the  Forest  Service 
In  the  elk  and  deer  surveys  in  the  spring  ol  1940.  There  is  gen- 
eral recognized  need  for  more  scientific  Information  and  the  State 
Is  laying  plans  to  acquire  such  data  There  has  been  set  aside 
In  the  1940  Budget  approximately  $35,000  to  be  devoted  to  scien- 
tific management  and  Investigation.  This  will  Include  game-bird 
and  habitat  surveys  and  creel,  stream,  and  lake  survey  for  plant- 
ing fish  and  big-game  census  and  control.  Past  experience  has 
taught  the  need  for  having  game  counts  on  questionable  areas 
worked  out  cooperatively  with  the  State  commission  so  that  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  the  final  results  of  such  counts. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  taken  a  lead  In  scientific  research, 
and  where  a  problem  is  indicated  an  investigation  will  be  made  with 
such  participation  by  the  Forest  Service  as  is  needed  to  further 
cooperative  Interests.  The  Washington  Sportsmen  Council  Is  a 
Strong  organization  with  considerable  Influence  and  represents 
nearly  all  of  the  sportsmen's  associations  In  the  State  and  has  a 
splendid  leadership. 

Cooperative  relations  with  the  Biological  Survey  and  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Plans  and  programs:  Some  of  these  have  been  covered  In  previous 
discussions.     Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

B*g-game  studies:  The  special  study  on  the  Malheur  was  com- 
pleted by  O.  T.  Edwards  and  the  report  has  been  made  available 
to  those  Interested.  Further  work  on  this  area  Is  planned  In  co- 
operation with  the  Oregon  State  Game  Commission  to  check  on 
the  results  of  the  doe  season  opened  on  that  forest. 

Mr  A  C  Randle.  of  the  Modoc  Foiest,  region  5.  completed  a  study 
on  that  forest  which  Involved  the  migration  of  Oregon  deer  Into 
California  to  winter.  Because  of  heavily  overused  winter  feed, 
winter  losses  are  imminent  when  weather  conditions  become  severe. 
To  utilize  a  probable  lo.ss  and  to  reduce  numbers  to  avoid  possible 
rant^e  probkms.  the  Oregon  Game  Commission  Issued  permits  to 
take  500  does  on  the  area.  There  were  488  permits  f-old  and  360 
does  were  checked  out.  This,  together  with  2.600  buclts  killed,  Is  an 
Insignificant  reduction  from  an  estimated  20,000  deer  that  migrate 
acrors  the  Slate  line. 

The  Washington  Game  Commission,  after  detailed  Investigation, 
cpencd  the  deer  season  on  either  sex  In  problem  areas  on  the  Chelan 
and  Weiiatchec  Forest.s  and  two  other  places  within  the  State.  On 
the  Chelan  area  the  frllowlng  were  checked  out:  134  docs.  76  bucks, 
97  fawns.  The  hunting  sea.son  opened  bofore  fall  concentration  was 
noted,  and  the  above  kill  (considered  resident  deer)  amounted  to 
approximately  20  per  square  mile.  It  was  estimated  the  kill  wa» 
about  95  percent  of  the  resident  herd.  The  object  was  to  relieve 
the  range  for  a  larger  herd  that  migrates  to  that  area  for  winter  feed. 

Tlie  V/ashington  Game  Commission  Is  making  a  detailed  study  of 
mountain  goats  on  the  Chelan  Forest.  Cooperation  by  the  Forest 
Service  Is  furnished  as  needed.  The  results  of  this  study  should  be 
available  next  summer. 
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BIcWf  c*lT  dli«^ai«^ :  S^me  concern  has  been  felt  over  the  possible 
renilta  of  thla  disease  which  ha«  been  found  In  bladrtall  deer  on  the 
west  alopes  of  the  Ca«cade  Moumalas  To  locate  and  determine  the 
occurrence  of  this  dUeaw  each  we.-.t-side  forest  has  been  requested  to 
nend  m  blood  smearB  for  examination.  Sampler  frc«n  these  forests 
have  been  submitted  and  examination  wa-s  made  by  Dr  Howarth.  erf 
Oret?on  State  College  With  the  exception  cf  two  or  three  samplee. 
alt  have  shown  evidence  of  the  disease.  The  greatest  amount  odT 
Klckling  occurred  In  deer  from  the  Rogue  River  and  Siskiyou  Forests. 
This  cfflce  is  maintaining  a  map  showing  the  location  from  which 
each  sample  was  Uken  and  the  result.  Little  Is  known  here  of  how 
much  effect  this  disease  has  on  the  animala.  but  because  of  sub- 
normal increases  In  blacktHll  deer  we  are  looking  for  any  cause  that 
may  be  contributing  to  that  condition. 

The  Snoqualmle  reports  some  disease  In  blue  grouse  aJTectlng  their 
toes  and  beaks.  Specimens  will  be  obtained  and  Investigation  made 
to  determine  the  cause,  if  possible. 

John  Schwarta  completed  a  siirvey  ot  the  Olympic  elk  situation 
and  has  submitted  an  excellent  report.  It  Is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  checked  and  will  be  available  at  a  later  date. 
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Beaver-trap  planting;  In  193fl.  50  beaver  were  transplanted  in  5 
Oregon  national  foreata.  S3  of  them  on  2  forests  being  planted  by 
the  State. 

In  Washington  74  were  planted  on  4  national  forests,  of  which 
10  were  planted  by  the  State  Independently  or  by  Forest  Service 
cooperation.  Bcvnt  failures  have  occiared  In  past  plantings  due  to 
an  inadequate  food  supply.  The  Oregon  Game  Commission  Is  con- 
tinuing the  t>eaver-plantlng  project  and  some  rehabilitation  of 
stream  t»nlt8  is  contemplated.  The  Washington  Game  Department 
has  also  made  much  progress  In  beaver  rehabilitation,  and  especially 
tn  law  enforcement.  Definite  information  as  to  stream  carrying 
capacity  is  needed  to  keep  colonies  within  the  limits  of  feed. 
Beoearch,  therefore,  Is  much  needed  In  this  field. 


Amendment  of  Federal  Copyright  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1940 


TILBORAM     PROM    UPPQl     PENQiSULAR     UQUOR     V£3nX)RS 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  tbe  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  foUowlng  telegi-am: 

liAaQTTSTTB.  MiCH..  Majf  2,  1940. 
Congressman  FaAWK  Hoox. 

Twelfth  Congressional  District  of  Michigan,  Washin^on,  D.  C: 

Upper  Peninsula  Liquor  Vendors  Association,  consisting  of  every 
licensee  selling  liquor  for  coiuumpt;on  on  the  premises  In  the  Upper 
PeulnstUa.  and  having  a  branch  organization  in  every  county,  urges 
your  cooperation  in  drafting  an  amendment  to  Federal  copyright 
laws  which  at  present  give  unfair  rights  to  American  Society  of 
Ocmpcaers.  Authors,  and  Publishers. 

T*e  Society  of  Composers.  Authors,  and  Publishers  has  used  the 
FedcHU  law  aa  a  threat  in  order  to  collect  tribute  from  every  tavern 
OWiMT  IB  wliOBe  places  their  music  is  played,  regardless  of  whether 
tbelr  perfonnance  was  made   with  the  knowledge   of  the  tavern 


keeper  or  not.     This  law  as  It  now  exists  amounts  to  a  system  of 
shake-down  for  the  society  and  Its  lawyers. 

We  also  urge  that  you  encourage  action  already  contemplated  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  under  the  antimonopoly 
laws.     Your   replies   will    be   awaited    with    keen    Interest    by   our 

members. 

Upper  Pi:»*iMstTi.Aa  Liquob 

VENDOSS     ASfOCIATION, 

John  Fec.*n.  Secretary. 


Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1940 


THE  LANSING  PAPERS.  1914-20 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Including  in  my  re- 
marks a  docimient  which  has  been  recently  published  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  The  Lansing  Papers, 
1914-20.  volume  L  The  subject  Is  so  Important  today  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  author  parallel  the  events  of  the  moment 
so  much  that  I  think  it  worth  while  to  make  the  entire  paper 
available  for  a  wider  public  than  would  ordinarily  have  access 
to  the  formal  documents. 

The  preface  of  volume  I  has  this  to  say: 

The  doctmients  contained  In  this  and  the  following  volume  con- 
stitute an  extensive  selection  from  the  large  body  of  correspondence 
of  Robert  Lansing,  former  Secretary  of  State,  which  was  secured  for 
the  files  cf  the  Department  of  State  following  Mr.  Lansing's  death 
In  1928. 

These  papers  were,  therefore,  not  available  at  the  time  when  the 
volumes  of  Foreign  Relations  for  the  years  1914  through  1919  and 
the  supplementary  volumes  on  the  World  War  and  on  Russia  were 
compUed.  A  large  number  of  the  papers,  however,  seemed  to  have 
such  great  public  interest  that  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  publLsh 
these  additional  supplemental  volumes.  Although  these  volumes 
consist  largely  of  papers  received  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lansing. 
a  certain  number  of  closely  related  documents  from  other  cfllclal 
sources,  whose  publication  seemed  desirable,  have  been  included. 

It  ought  to  be  a  controlling  and  ever-present  thought 
throughout  the  reading  and  study  of  these  words  of  the  author 
that  our  Government,  in  all  of  the  solemnity  of  its  official 
utterance,  has  enjoined  on  all  of  us  "a  strict  and  impartial 
neutrality."  The  Indulgence — yes.  luxtiry — of  taking  sides  are 
both  denied  to  us  by  the  injunction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  acting  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  public  act  expressed. 

Pull  well,  however,  does  the  President  of  the  United  States 
understand  the  impossibility  of  being  neutral  in  thought.  He 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  President  Wilson  in  seeking  to 
close  the  mind  against  the  unneutral  thoughts  of  man.  He 
imderstood  that  there  may  be  subjective  unneutral  thoughts 
even  though  there  are  no  outward  manifested  objective 
unneutral  actions. 

He  understood  Shakespeare's  analytical  delineation  of  man's 
temperament  when  the  Bard  of  Avon  asked: 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  fxirlous, 
Lcyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment? 

An  American  can  so  long  as  he  can  cabin,  crib,  and  confine 
this  wisdom,  this  amazement,  this  fury,  loyalty,  and  neutral- 
ity Within  his  minds  ambit.  He  can  fulfill  then  the  outward 
duties  and  obligations  of  "strict  and  impartial  neutrality." 

DecEMBEa  1.   1918. 

Neutrality  Is  a  state  which  becomes  Increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  the  longer  It  lasts.  The  government  charged  with  Its 
maintenance  has  no  easy  task,  for  as  a  foreign  war  progressas  the 
citizens  of  the  neutral  country  become  more  and  more  partisan  la 
their  sympathies  and  less  Just  in  viewing  the  impartial  attitude 
of  their  own  government.  Neutrality— that  Is.  a  real  neutrality- 
satisfies  no  one  who  supports  the  one  beUlgerent  or  the  other  eo 
that  they  constantly  criticize  the  attitude  of  the  government  and 
complain  that  It  is  failing  to  perform  Its  duty. 

When  so  tremendous  a  struggle  is  being  waged  as  the  present 
one,  which  Is  sapping  the  energies  and  e«ting  Into  the  very  fiber 
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of  the  great  empires  of  Europe,  and  when  all  nations  the  world 
ever  are  affected,  their  individuals  in  neutral  countries  should 
become  Increasrtigly  strong  in  their  sympathies  and  desire  earnestly 
the  success  of  those  powers  whose  cause  they  advocate. 

And  this  partlsan.«hip  Is  naturally  more  Intense  and  more  Irrecon- 
cllab'e  to  impartiality  in  a  Nation  Uke  ours  which  had  drawn  Its 
blood  from  the  various  nationalities  of  Europe,  which  are  now 
arrayed  agaln.st  each  other  in  the  most  bitter  and  most  desperate 
strife  in  the  annals  of  history.  It  Is  natural  that  ties  cf  blood  should 
affect  the  sentiments  and  through  the  sentiments  the  Individual 
judgment  of  the  American  people,  and  make  of  them  sympathizers 
with  the  nation  from  which  their  ancestors  came.  We  are  still  a 
young  Nation  In  which  national  characteristics  are  In  the  mnking. 
We  a.'-e  only  gradually  absorbing  the  millions  of  people  who  them- 
se'ives,  or  whose  forbears  left  the  lands  of  their  nativity  to  find 
here  refuge  from  oppression  or  opporttinity  to  win  the  Just  reward 
of  their  industry.  Comparatively  few  of  our  citizens  have  lost 
touch  with  the  lands  across  the  sea  or  do  not  feel  the  call  of 
kinship  and  the  sjrmpathy  which  springs  from  pride  of  origin 

However  Intense  may  be  the  feeling  which  would  Inspire  every 
American  If  this  Republic  was  In  conflict  with  another  nation.  It 
is  not  strange,  when  the  United  States  is  but  a  spectator  of  a  war 
so  great  that  It  involves  nearly  aU  countries  from  which  we  have 
drawn  our  people,  that  every  American  should  become  a  partisan 
under  the  Impulse  of  relationship.  Nor  Is  It  strange  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  thus  divided  Into  partisan  groups,  view  the 
policies  of  their  Government  with  prejudiced  eyes  and  are  bitterly 
critical  of  any  course  of  action  which  bears  hardly  upon  the  bel- 
ligerents with  whom  they  sympathize,  complaining  that  the  strict 
neutrality  of  the  Government  Is  unworthy  of  the  United  Slates  In 
view  of  the  great  principles  at  stake  In  the  war. 

Thus  this  Government,  striving  to  preserve  a  free  and  open  mind 
toward  both  sides  and  to  resist  with  equal  vigor  encroachments 
upon  the  rights  of  Americans  by  either,  pleases  no  one.  not  even  Its 
own  citizens,  while  belligerent  public  opinion  Is  naturally  hostile 
and  contemptuou.s  because  the  offlcial  attitude  of  this  country  does 
not  coincide  with  the  viewpoint  which  forms  the  basis  of  that  opin- 
ion, judging  cf  the  merits  of  the  conflict,  which  denies  all  justifica- 
tion to  the  enemy. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  this  Government  has  faced  this  situation 
and  patletitly  endured  the  denunciations  and  Invectives  of  parti- 
eanshlp  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  done  this  because  It  believed 
that  Its  first  duty  was  to  the  millions  who  had  confided  to  it  their 
welfare  ai'.d  their  Interests,  and  that  the  welfare  and  Interests  of 
this  great  people  were  served  by  keeping  the  United  States  at  peace 
But  another  duty  has  Impressed  itself  more  and  more  as  the  war 
increased  In  magnitude  and  the  combatants  Ijecame  more  desperate 
In  their  efforts  to  vanquish  one  another,  and  that  was  the  duty 
to  preserve  one  great  nation  in  the  world  free  from  the  terrible 
results  of  the  World  War.  so  that  Its  energies  might  be  devoted  to 
the  restoration  of  wasted  resources,  to  the  rebuilding  of  new  enter- 
prises on  the  ruins  caused  by  the  Innumerable  lives  sacrificed  and 
by  the  destruction  of  vast  treasures. 

Determined  lia  this  Ooveriunent  was  to  remain  nevitral  because  cf 
Its  duty  to  the  American  people  and  its  duty  to  the  future  of  man- 
kind. It  realized  that  restrictions  which  had  never  been  listed  In 
actual  war  were  introduced  and  put  Into  practical  operation.  How 
these  various  changes  Increased  the  efficiency  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  warring  nations  and  how  manifestly  inadequate 
the  old  cedes  cf  warfare  were  and  the  accepted  rules  defining  the 
relative  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  became  almost  at  once 
app.irent.  The  whole  magnlflcent  system  of  international  law  ap- 
plicable to  a  state  of  war.  which  had  been  constructed  with  such 
pains  and  toll,  came  tumbling  to  the  ground  in  a  few  months. 
Only  the  foundation  stones  of  principle  were  left  on  which  to  build 
temporary  structures  which  would  at  least  give  partial  shelter  from 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  which  seemed  to  be  sweeping  every  right 
from  Its  former  place  In  society. 

Relying  apparently  upon  the  fact  that  many  of  the  rules  of  con- 
duct universally  accepted  were  impossible  of  application  l>ecau8e 
cf  changed  conditions,  the  belUgersnts  went  further  and  violated 
other  rule.s  which  would  have  been  applied  and  ought  to  have  been 
applied  These  violations  of  established  rules,  some  of  which  were 
pos.-ibly  Justm.ible,  but  many  of  which  were  not.  were  seized  ujyon 
by  their  adversaries  as  ample  excuses  for  violations  on  their  part. 
Thus  everj'  new  breach  begat  another,  which  In  turn  begat  another, 
until  the  standards  of  right,  sanctioned  by  treaties  and  usage,  were 
torn  to  bits,  and  the  belligerents  Ignored  more  and  more  the  former 
practices  of  nations  at  war. 

In  stating  this  situation  and  the  positions  taken  by  the  waning 
powers  I  do  not  intend  to  condemn  the  course  pursued  by  either 
side  so  far  as  they  affect  their  respective  rights  It  Is  not  the  part 
of  a  neutral  to  sit  In  Judgment  or  to  compare  the  conduct  of  bel- 
ligerents In  carrying  on  hostile  operations  against  one  another.  It 
is  practlcallv  impossible  for  those  having  the  administration  of 
foreign  affairs  not  to  make  such  a  comparison  and  not  to  form  a 
Judgment  as  to  the  justifiable  character  of  violations  of  recognized 
rlrhrs.  but  It  is.  nevertheless,  their  duty  to  refrain  from  giving 
oJQclnl  sanction  to  such  opinions  or  from  in  any  way  departing  from 
the  pcsitlon  of  an  impartial  spectator  who.  while  he  may  deplore 
the  conduct  of  one  combatant  more  than  that  of  the  other,  remains 
silent  and  strives  to  keep  the  offlcial  mind  of  the  government  free 
from  prejudice,  even  though  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  may 
denounce  acts  as  beyond  the  pale  of  right  or  of  humanity. 

WTien.  however,  the  acts  of  bemgerent(s)  seriously  infringe  the 
rights  cf  neutrals,  a  neutral  government  cannot  permit  such  acta 


to  be  passed  over  In  silence  It  is  a  duty,  which  a  government  owes 
to  Its  citizens  and  for  which  it  was  established,  to  protest  against 
such  violations  and  to  endeavor  to  prevent  their  repetition.  With- 
out passing  upon  the  question  as  to  w:^ether  new  conditions  have 
made  certain  belligerent  acts,  previous! ,'  condemned.  Justifiable,  or 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  thoy  are  warranted  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  alleged  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  a  neu- 
tral Is  bound  to  decide  as  to  their  leiial  character  if  they  impair 
recognized  neutral  rights,  and  In  reaching  a  decision  It  can  only 
apply  existing  rules,  even  though  they  Sl^em  obsolete  and  Insufficient. 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  belligerent  nations  engasjed  in  what 
they  believe  to  be — and  what  Indeed  may  be — a  death  struggle,  a 
struggle  In  which  they  are  determined  to  employ  every  means  to 
weaken  their  opponents,  a  neutral  government,  seeking  to  preserve 
rights,  has  well  nigh  a  hopeless  task.  What  can  be  done  to  keep 
inviolate  those  rights?  Appeal  to  the  established  rules  governing 
a  belligerent's  treatment  of  neutrals?  In  the  intensity  of  this  extra- 
ordinary war  the  ears  of  belligerents  are  deaf  or  at  least  dull  to 
neutral  appeals,  if  they  are  convinced  that  they  are  working  injury 
to  their  enemies.  Threaten  the  offending  government  with  retalia- 
tion? Would  that  have  any  more  effect  than  an  appeal  to  legality 
unless  the  threat  was  carried  out?  And  If  the  threatened  retaliation 
did  not  bear  with  equal  force  on  both  l>elligerent8  would  it  not  be 
held  with  more  or  less  reason  that  it  wa.s  unneutral? 

On  the  other  hand,  to  threaten  without  putting  the  threat  Into 
operation  would  seem  to  be  worse  than  useless.  It  would  be  humili- 
ating and  result  In  a  loss  of  esteem  in  f(irelgn  lands  and  at  home. 

In  this  situation  what  course  lies  open  to  a  neutral  nation  physi- 
cally unable  to  give  effect  to  a  declaration  that  it  will  maintain  its 
rights  at  all  hazard?  Is  It  wise  to  make  such  declaration  with  the 
possibility  that  It  will  accomplish  nothing  and  only  bring  discredit 
upon  the  one  that  makes  it?  I  do  not  believe  the  most  optlmi-stic 
opportunist  would  counsel  such  action.  But  if  not  that,  then  what? 
Do  you  not  precelve  the  great  difficulty  of  the  problem  and  the  per- 
plexities which  face  those  who  have  to  solve  It? 

Viewed  from  every  angle.  Is  not  the  most  sensible  course  for  a 
neutral  goverrunent  to  show  patience  and  treat  the  warring  powers 
as  If  the  circumstances  of  the  war  had  made  them  In  a  large  meas- 
ure irresponsible  for  their  Improper  acts?  If  such  a  policy  Is 
adopted,  a  belligerent  government  must  be  frankly  notified  that 
Its  conduct  is  In  flagrant  violation  of  netitral  rights,  that  Its  conduct 
cannot  be  forgiven  or  condoned,  and  that  it  will  be  held  responsible 
for  any  resulting  loss  or  damage.  Of  course,  such  a  notification 
amounts  merely  to  a  reservation  of  rights  to  be  determined  at  some 
later  time,  and  probably  will  not  have  the  effect  of  causing  a 
belligerent  to  change  its  policy  But  what  else  can  a  neutral  gov- 
ernment do  if  the  nation  itself  is  unwiUing  or  unprepared  to  have 
Its  rights  enforced  by  action?  As  a  reservation  of  rights  on  which 
to  found  claims  to  be  adjusted  when  the  war  is  over,  a  representa- 
tion of  this  sort  Is  manifestly  desirable,  but  as  a  means  of  improv- 
ing a  difficult  or  unpleasant  st.ate  of  affairs  It  will  amount  to 
nothing  at  all.  This  might  Just  as  well  be  admitted  and  understood 
so  that  hopes  may  not  be  built  on  so  w?ak  a  foundation. 

To  guide  the  course  of  this  Government  with  Intelligence,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  the  situation,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  neutral  but  also  from  that  of  the  participants  in  the  struggle, 
and  first  let  me  say  that  the  warring  nations  and  their  governments 
are  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  nervous  tension.  They  are 
desperate.  One  supreme  purpose  controls  their  conduct.  It  is  to 
win  the  war.  National  independence  is  to  them  the  prize  of  victory. 
To  preserve  that  Independence  is  the  supreme  motive.  Put  yourself 
in  their  place  and  then  decide  what  regard  you  would  pay  to  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  If  to  do  so  interfered  with  efforts  to  Injure 
your  antagonist.  You  might  attempt  to  pacify  a  neutral,  whose 
friendship  you  desired,  by  certain  mlnoi  concessions,  but  woxild  you 
cease  In  pursuing  a  practice  which  you  considered  essential  In  the 
least  degree  to  gaining  an  advantage  over  your  enemy  unless  that 
practice  so  seriously  affected  the  rights  of  a  neutral  nation  that 
Its  continuance  would  force  that  nation  to  enter  the  war  as  an 
enemy?  I  da  not  say  that  this  attltud.;  Is  right,  but  I  do  say  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  It  Is  under  present  conditions  the 
one  taken  by  belligerents. 

I  think,  too.  that  we  should  also  accc  pt  as  a  logical  consequence 
that  a  nation,  obscessed  with  the  idee  that  Its  life  hangs  In  the 
balance,  that  It  is  engaged  In  a  struggle  for  life,  feels  a  natural 
Irritation  and  Is  not  as  strongly  impressed  with  the  righteousness 
of  its  cause  as  are  its  government  people.  A  belligerent  govern- 
ment, straining  every  nerve  to  conquer  on  land  and  sea  and  In  the 
air,  putting  forth  herculean  efforts  and  making  tremendous  sacri- 
fices of  life  and  treasure,  is  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  consider  calmly 
and  Judlcally  a  request  or  demand  by  -i  neutral  which,  if  granted, 
would  seem  to  surrender  some  gain,  b<?  It  ever  so  slight,  over  the 
enemy  It  would  be  folly  to  expect  a  just  and  dispassionate 
discussion  of  a  question  In  such  circunvstances. 

Continue  to  put  yourself  in  the  frame  of  mind  of  a  belligerent 
and  then  answer  these  questions:  What  does  a  government,  whose 
people  are  dying  by  the  tens  of  thou:  ands  for  the  sake  of  their 
country,  care  about  a  legal  right  of  netitral  property?  What  is  the 
obJ-ervance  of  law,  however  sanctioned  by  the  world,  compared  to  a 
nation's  life?  How  much  do  commercial  Interests  weighed  against 
a  possibly  greater  sacrifice  of  life  by  prolongation  of  a  war?  An- 
swer these  questions  from  the  belligerent's  standpoint  and  you  will 
perceive  very  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  governments  of  warring 
Europe  In  their  dealings  with  the  United  States. 

Can  you  in  your  heart  blame  them  tor  their  indifference  to  our 
legal  rights  or  for  their  attempt  to  jtiatify  their  Ulegal  acts?    Can 
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Tou  blame  th«m  for  making  blUer  complalBU  that  we.  aa  a  pecplc. 
an-  mercenary.  aelflsH.  and  unajmpathetlc  when  we  Insist  that  our 
n«hu  aball  be  respected,  when  Insiatence  appears  to  be  ravorahle  to 
their  enemi«?  They  would  not  be  human  IS  they  felt  otherwtae. 
W.-  muai  accept  It  aa  a  natural  consequence  of  present  couditlons 
and  deal  with  Jt  aa  beat  we  may 

The  coDditlona  are  abnormal.  Public  opinion  In  the  countnea 
at  war  la  abnormal.  The  state  of  mind  and  point  of  view  of 
belUperent  (rowmmenta  are  abnormal,  and  the  relations  of  neutral 
natjorw  with  thoM  which  are  ttghUng  are  consequently  abnormal. 
Manifestly  the  altuatlona  which  arise  cannot  be  treated  In  a 
normal  way  Thta  needa  no  evidence,  the  facts  are  two  patent  to 
require  proof. 

In  apjie  of  thia  temper  of  tlic  belllgerenu.  which  la  so  essen- 
tl8il>-  human,  and  in  spite  of  these  abnormal  conditions  which 
hi»vf  presented  a  eiiuatlon  of  the  greatest  delicacy  in  our  inter- 
national relatlonii.  there  have  been  numbers  of  Americans  who 
Mfm  to  have  fallt^  to  comprehend  the  conditions  or  to  apprehsnd 
the  mental  attitude  of  Uie  peoples  who  are  at  war.  Many  of 
theno  Americana  have  been  engaged  In  European  trade  or  have 
Industrial  enterprises  dependent  for  their  materials  on  Imports 
frcm  belligerent  countrlea.  The  personal  Interests  of  these  people 
aeem  to  have  blinded  them  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  to  the 
national  interenta  affected,  which  are  so  much  greater  than  their 
own.  They  appear  to  have  lost  their  sen^e  of  perspective,  and 
to  be  unable  to  understand  the  reasons  which  have  caused  this 
Government  to  hesitate  In  peremptorily  demanding  that  every 
n<>utral  right  previously  admitted  be  strictly  observed.  They  not 
cnlv  rail  upon  the  Oovernment  to  protest  and  threaten,  but 
numbers  have  insisted  that  it  should  go  to  extremes  In  defending 
their  rights  The  possible  coascquences  of  so  radical  a  policy  do 
not  se^m  to  worry  them,  possibly  because  they  expect  that  the 
protests  and  threats  will  be  heeded,  which  Is  further  evidence 
of  their  failure  to  realize  the  situation. 

1  do  not  wish  to  jiKlge  too  harshly  those  Americans  who  have 
mainUined  this  attitude.  Very  likely  we  ought  to  expect  persons. 
who  are  suffering  nnanclal  loss  while  they  see  many  of  their 
fellow  citizens  prosperous  as  a  result  of  the  war.  to  resent  bitterly 
the  Uirgal  conduct  of  the  belligerents  and  to  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  willfully  deaf  to  their  appeals  and  «as  failing  In  I'-s 
duty  as  their  protector  I  can  understand  their  frame  of  mind. 
They  hotMstiy  believe  that  all  this  Government  has  to  do  Is 
et.ffen  its  back  and  emphatically  demand  respect  for  the  rights  of 
It.-^  cltlaens.  and  the  result  that  the  belligerent  governments, 
though  they  may  bluster  and  fume,  will  submit  rather  than  have 
the  dl-spute  become  actually  serious. 

Of  course,  these  complainants,  however  legally  right  they  may  be. 
have  entirely  misunderstood  the  temper  of  the  belligerents.  The 
Government,  however,  with  a  much  wider  horizon,  and  feeling  re- 
sponsibility (or  the  general  welfare,  takes  Into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  It  reulizes  that  the  belligerents  have  but  one  object 
and  that  they  will  sutwrdlnate  everything  to  military  exigency.  It 
knnws  th.-^t  the  eour»«?  which  the  complainants  demand  would  ag- 
gravate the  state  of  affairs  already  very  difficult.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  drive  with  an  ox  whip  a  bull  which  has  been  maddened  with 
the  banderillerof!  and  which  stands  In  the  ring  with  blood  dripping 
from  the  colored  dirts,  as  to  force  In  this  way  a  belligerent  to  live 
up  to  rjles  which  interfere  with  the  necessities  of  the  conflict. 

Furthermore,  a  stern,  unbending  policy  would  close  the  door  to 
all  compromise,  through  which  some  measure  of  relief  may  be 
found.  Of  course,  this  Oovernment  cannot  compromise  a  right, 
but  the  Individual,  who  Is  suffermg.  may.  as  has  been  done  in 
very  many  cases.  And  then  we  must  look  Into  the  future  and  as  a 
nation  save  out  of  this  wreckage,  with  all  its  passions  and  hatreds, 
some  friendships  on  which  to  build  anew  the  normal  trade  and 
commerce  between  this  country  and  the  great  European  markets. 

Why  not  look  at  this  matter  squarely  and  admit  the  truth?  It 
Is  almost  a  certainty  that  none  of  the  belligerent  governments, 
which  are  infringing  the  neutral  rights  of  Americans.  Is  going  to 
change  Its  policies  because  of  diplomatic  pressure,  however  vigor- 
ous it  may  be.  unless  it  Is  flrmly  convinced  that  this'  country  in- 
tend* to  declare  war  if  its  demands  are  not  compiled  with.  Unless 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  back  up  its  threats  with  force. 
ts  it  wise  to  make  them?  Does  any  American,  who  comprehends 
the  situation  and  has  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart,  advocate 
such  a  course?  And  If  It  Is  adopted  what  would  be  the  result? 
Would  It  tend  to  advance  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States,  or  would  it  have  a  contrary  effect?  Of  course,  even  with- 
out the  physical  power  to  enforce  Its  demand,  a  nation  may  be 
compellsd.  because  of  gross  Insult  or  wrong,  to  sever  a  friendly 
Intercourse  with  another  nation,  and  ao  Invite  more  radical  action; 
but  to  do  so  when  the  Issue  may  be  honorably  avoided  would  be 
condemned  by  men  who  take  a  common -sense  view  of  Intema- 
tliinnl  affairs  and  do  not  permit  selQsh  Interests  to  Influence  their 
Jud^n^nt. 

A  policy  of  moderation  Is  never  pleasing  to  those  who  mistaken, 
believe  threats  will  be  heeded.  It  is  not  pleasing  to  the  unthinking 
element  of  the  population  who  applaud  vigor  of  language  as  evi- 
dence of  naticnal  greatness  and  who  consider  It  Is  patriotic  to 
bluster  and  brag  and  abuse.  But.  for  the  matter  of  that  It  Is  not 
agreeable  to  the  government  uhlch  adopts  It  as  the  wise  and  »a^nf 
course  to  pursue.  It  U  a  dlfncult  policy,  a  policy  of  paUence.  a 
policy   of   extreme   forbearauce.   which   under    ourxnal   conditiooa 


would  be  hiunlllatlns  and  Incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  self- 
respecting  nation. 

But  at  the  present  time,  when  half  the  world  seea  red,  when, 
great  empire*  are  staggering  under  the  sledge-hammer  blows  of 
their  adversaries  and  exerting  every  effort  to  resist  the  onslaught, 
and  when  governments  and  Individuals  are  laboring  under  intense 
excitement,  common  sense,  as  well  as  generous  sentiment,  demands 
that  a  neutral  should  not  threaten  a  belligerent  with  radlcia 
action  unless  he  changes  his  conduct  when  the  neutral  Is  con- 
vinced that  no  change  will  take  place.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  nations  struggling  for  their  lives  will  be  willing  to  step  aside 
and  let  a  neutral  pass  when  those  nations  are  firmly  convinced 
that  their  enemies  would  be  benefited  If  they  should  do  so?  Ought 
not  a  neutral  government  to  seek  to  give  Just  proportion  to  It* 
commercial  Interests  In  comparison  with  the  great  enterprise  of 
war?  Is  not  that  the  sensible,  practical,  and  rational  way  of 
viewing  the  present  situation  and  of  dealing  with  the  difficult 
problems  which  It  presents? 

A  neutral  In  time  of  International  war  must  always  show  for- 
bearance, but  never,  since  neutrality  has  been  recogiilzed  as  a  legal 
state,  have  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  neutrals  been  put  to 
BO  severe  a  test  as  in  the  present  conflict.  The  arbitrary  and 
illegal  conduct  of  the  belligerents  have  very  naturally  aroused  in- 
tense indignation.  To  curb  the  desire  to  resist  this  conduct  to 
suppress  the  indignant  feelings  aroused,  to  remain  cool  and  self- 
possessed  under  the  great  provocation — that  Is  the  difficult  task 
which  a  neutral  government  has  been  called  upon  to  perform  la 
spite  of  repeated  storir.s  of  criticism  and  abuse. 

It  seems  to  me  that  neutrality  is  like  a  slender  cable  stretched 
above  a  seething  torrent  of  war.  Along  this  swaying  narrow  bridge 
a  neutral  nation  must  walk  from  shore  to  shore,  from  peace  to 
peace.  It  Is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  one's  equilibrium.  With  a  lonij 
balancing  rod  weighed  at  either  end  with  belllc^erent  rights  and 
carrjing  on  his  back  the  rights  of  the  neutral  he  sets  forth  on 
his  precarious  Journey.  He  bends  a  little  to  this  side,  then  a  little 
to  that,  recovers  his  poise,  and  cautiously  takes  a  step  forward. 
He  hesitates:  the  cable  trembles  and  sways:  with  Increased  care  he 
again  puts  his  foot  out  and  feels  it  flrmly  fixed  before  he  moves; 
the  balancing  rod  dips  dangerously  first  this  way  and  then  that; 
again  he  stops;  again  slowly  advances. 

This  is  the  task  of  preserving  neutrality  as  I  see  it  reduced  to 
physical  terms. 

The  neutral  must  keep  his  eyes  on  the  swlntrlng  cable  which 
stretches  away  Into  the  mists  where  lies  the  firm  ground  He 
must  not  lean  to  either  side.  He  must  always  move  with  extreme 
caution  and  with  the  certainty  that  the  step  taken  will  not  destroy 
his  balance  and  plunge  him  into  the  gulf.  The  roar  of  the 
rushing  waters  beneath  must  not  Eiffect  his  calmness:  the  dashing 
spray  must  not  dim  his  vision.  He  must  be  prepared  to  resist  the 
fierce  gusts  of  passion  and  abuse  which  beat  in  his  face  He 
must  always  look  forward,  not  downward.  Above  all  he  must  keep 
his  head  even  though  he  Is  wet  by  the  leaping  red  waves  and 
though    the    cable    grows   slippery    with    bloody    foam. 

His  goal  Is  the  distant  shore  of  peace.  To  reach  It  without 
falling  Into  the  gorge  where  the  raging  flood  of  relentless  Wi.r  is 
engulfing  millions  of  men  and  great  nation.s  are  sweeping  away 
the  standards  of  life,  the  very  foundations  of  civilization,  is  the 
supreme  purpose  of  the  nations  which  travel  the  difficult  way  of 
neutrality. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  overdmwn  the  perils  and  dlfflruUies 
which  beset  a  government  striving  to  maintain  Its  neutrality;  I 
doubt  if  the  picture  can  be  overdrawn.  With  a  Just  appreciation  of 
the  forces  constantly  exerted  from  within  as  well  as  from  without  to 
compel  the  abandonment  of  a  policy  of  Impartiality  toward  the 
nations  at  war.  no  true  American  will  too  harshly  Judge  cr  be  too 
ready  to  criticize  publicly  his  own  Government's  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  he  will  not  be  eager  to  believe  that  the  Oovernment  is  pusil- 
lanimous, and  he  will  not  be  one  of  those  who  cannot  cuib  their 
tongues  but  oric  who  seek  by  abuse  and  ridicule  to  excite  contempt 
and  condemnation  of  the  Government  which  they  are  bcund  to 
support. 

Patriotism,  real  American  patriotism,  ought  to  restrain  every  loyal 
citizen  from  giving  free  rein  to  his  passions  and  frcm  open  and 
hostile  criticism  of  his  own  Government  in  any  dispute  with  a  for- 
eign power,  and  especially  if  the  dispute  is  of  so  serious  a  nature  that 
It  may  result  in  a  resort  to  arms.  To  impress  a  foreign  government 
with  the  idea  that  the  United  States  is  a  divided  nation  is  to  encour- 
age that  government  to  pursue  a  policy  which  may  bring  disaster  oa 
the  Republic  and  fcrce  an  ls.sue  which  the  American  Goverriment  is 
seeking  to  avoid.  To  encourage  a  foreign  government  to  continued 
aggression  or  to  anger  it  so  that  It  will  not  cease  from  aggression  Is 
an  tmpatriotlc  and  disloyal  act  en  the  part  of  an  Individual  citizen. 
The  responsibility  lies  with  the  Government,  and  to  place  obstacles 
In  Its  way  Is  neither  wise  nor  praiseworthy.  It  is  not  treason  to  do 
so  unless  a  sUte  of  war  exists,  but  It  comes  as  near  trea^cn  as  any 
act  can  In  time  of  peace. 

Thus  do  I  view  the  state  of  neutrality:  a  difficult  state,  in  which  a 
government  is  tried  to  the  uttermost;  a  state,  the  preservation  of 
which  wins  the  favor  of  decreasing  ntimbers  the  longer  it  exists;  a 
state  which  Invites  greater  and  greater  resentment  frcm  the  p-cple 
of  a  neutral  nation  as  day  by  day  more  individuals  are  added  to  those 
who  complain  of  rights  violated  and  Injustices  perpetrated  by  the 
belUgerenta. 


Even  if  a  government  succeeds  in  passing  through  the  tempest 
and  shielding  the  luitlon  from  the  dread  consequences  of  war.  it 
cannot  expect  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  people.  In  the  avoidance 
of  conflict  there  Is  nothing  to  excite  hero  worship  or  to  stir  the 
emotions  with  patriotic  fervor.  There  may  be  a  flicker  of  thankful- 
ness that  the  nation  has  been  spared,  but  no  outburst  of  rejoicing 
like  a  paean  of  victory.  What  praise  Is  given  will  be  given  grudg- 
ingly, it  will  be  mingled  with  complaints  at  the  methods  employed 
and  possibility  with  regrets  that  the  might  of  the  nation  was  not 
exerted  in  behalf  of  one  belligerent  or  the  other. 

So  the  restoration  of  peace  will  find  the  neutral  government 
which  has  won  a  greater  struggle  than  that  waged  on  the  battle- 
field, a  struggle  which  has  required  the  exercise  of  those  traits  of 
hvmian  nature  which  appeal  least  to  the  average  man,  the  traits  of 
patience,  self-control,  and  forbearance. 

It  is  only  in  the  realization  of  duty  performed  and  In  the  con- 
fident hope  that  history  will  some  day  do  tardy  Justice,  that  those, 
upon  whom  lies  the  burden,  will  find  a  full  recompense  for  having 
been  faithful  to  the  end  and  attained  the  gold  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle  which  has  been  placed  In  their  way  and  of  every  influence 
which  has  sought  to  force  them  from  the  path  leading  to  the  peace 
and  prosp>erlty.  which  their  countrymen  have  enjoyed  as  the  result 
of  their  efforts. 


Antilabor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  yell  antilabor  at 
all  who  would  require  of  labor  unions  the  same  rej;p>onsibility 
that  is  demanded  of  all  othor  organizations  are  facing  some 
rather  embarrassing  facts.  Many  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
racketeering  which  of  late  has  been  flourishing  in  the  labor 
organizations  and  which  is  now  being  given  to  the  public  by 
the  press:  actually,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  collected  frcm 
the  workers  in  the  way  of  membership  fees,  dues,  and  special 
assessments,  and  much  of  the  money  has  found  its  way  into 
the  pockets  of  racketeers — like  Scalise,  a  convicted  white- 
slaver  with  a  salary  of  $20,000  per  year;  and  BiofT  now  serving 
a  sentence  for  pandering — who  exist  by  creating  prejudice 
against  employers,  Icv-ying  toll  upon  the  pocketbook  of  work- 
ers and  through  the  failure  of  labor  organizations  to  clean 
house. 

Fortunately,  publishers  and  editors  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  aware  of  the  situation  and  no  longer  hesitate  to 
expose  the  rascals.  In  thus  exercising  their  right  of  free 
speech,  a  safeguard  which  we  should  ever  fight  to  maintain, 
these  editors  are  doing  a  yeoman  service  to  the  cause  of 
labor.  The  editors  back  in  the  sticks  have  not  been  de- 
ceived by  the  cry  of  antilabor  and  are  stripping  the  mask 
from  those  whose  only  interest  in  the  workingman  is  in  the 
collection  of  dues.  Note  the  following  editorials,  one  by 
Harry  H.  Whiteley,  editor,  Dowaglac  Daily  News;  another  by 
William  H.  Shumaker,  editor.  Three  Rivers  Commercial: 
another  by  Harold  S.  Pringle.  editor.  South  Haven  Daily 
Tribune;  and  the  fourth  by  Mark  P.  Haines,  editor.  Sturgis 
I>aily  Journal.  They  are  but  four  of  the  many  which  have 
recently  come  in: 

[Prom  the  Dowaglac  Dally  News] 
Labor  racketeering  In  the  larger  cities  in  which  labor  Is  organ- 
ized by  mobsters  and  gangsters  and  made  to  prey  upon  legitimate 
business  and  Indtistry,  presents  a  phase  which  the  regtilar  labor 
organizations  have  not  shown  any  great  amount  of  zeal  In  com- 
bating Chicago  and  New  York  are  not  pretty  pictures  of  this 
extortion.  The  leaders  live  In  majBlve,  expensive  establishments 
like  kings.  whUe  their  dupes,  either  driven  under  the  belief  that 
they  are  getting  some  advantages  through  their  forceful  bargaining 
with  those  who  want  their  servlcee,  or  through  fear  of  what  will 
happen  to  them  If  they  refuse  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  over- 
lords, put  themselves  into  the  ranks  and  accept  the  situation. 
This  Is  done  under  cover  of  being  regular  divisions  of  organized 
labor  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  central  control  txxlles.  So 
long  as  this  gang  management  persists  In  organized  labor  ranks 
and  the  legitimate  organizers  do  nothing  to  stamp  it  out.  Just  that 
much  longer  will  lat>or  organizations  be  looked  upon  with  a  serloiu 
degree  of  suspicion  by  the  public 


[Prom  the  Three  Rivers  Commercial] 


LABOR    BILLS 

The  House  is  giving  some  attention  to  widespread  pressure  for 
revision  of  the  Lat>or  Relations  and  Wage  and  Hour  Acts.  The 
administration  would  prefer  to  let  both  acts  stand  until  the  next 
Congress  But  both  are  so  faulty  in  so  many  respects  that  it 
cannot  afford   to  overlook   them. 

The  Labor  Relations  Act  has  been  badly  administered.  The 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  consistently  acted  as  grand  Jury,  prose- 
cutor, Judge.  Jury,  and  executioner,  In  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
attacks  upon  Ah^erlcan  system  of  Justice  In  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  is  incompetent,  biased,  and  the  tool  of  radicals  that 
would  overthrow  the  Oovernment. 

In  practice,  the  truth  about  the  Wage  and  Horn-  Act  Is  coming 
out.  It  does  protect  some  few  people  from  exploitation,  but  Ita 
principal  purpose  is  to  force  higher  pay  rolls  on  employers.  This  It 
does  by  reducing  the  time  at  which  overtime  pay  begins,  or  com- 
pelling the  use  of  more  than  one  shift  in  industries  which  got  along 
well  enough  with  one  shift  working  a  fair  week. 

During  the  last  session  the  act  barely  escaped  repeal.  It  1« 
creating  unemployment  and  raising  the  price  of  goods  at  a  time 
when  conditions  call  for  lower  prices.  It  should  be  drastically 
revised,  but  the  features  protecting  employees  from  distress  pay 
and  long  hours  should  be  retained. 

The  administration  strategy  Is  to  make  a  show  of  revision  In 
the  House  and  then  allow  the  bUls  to  die  In  the  Senate.  That  1b 
expected  to  satisfy  everyone.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  will  not 
satisfy  the  people.  The  administration  may  find  out  that  It  cannot 
head  off  revision  If  so.  It  will  be  because  the  people  demand  that 
It  do  what  It  should  do. 

[FYom  the  South  Haven  Dally  Tribune] 

LABOR    BTT.ia    IN    CONGRESS 

The  House  Is  giving  some  attention  to  widespread  preesure  for 
revision  of  the  Labor  Relations  and  Wage  and  Hour  Acts.  Accord- 
ing to  news  stories  emanating  out  of  Washington,  President  Roose- 
velt has  hunied  bick  from  Georgia  to  exert  administrative  pressure 
to  keep  both  acts  intact,  to  continue  them  on  trial  for  another  year. 
Certainly  he  Is  aware  of  the  enorHious  damage  both  acts  liave  done 
In  continuing  unemployment  and  hindering  Industry  from  giving 
employment. 

The  Labor  Relations  Act  has  been  badly  administered.  The  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  consistently  acted  as  grand  Jury,  prosecutor, 
Judge.  Jury,  and  executioner  in  one  of  the  most  fiagrant  attacks 
upon  the  American  system  of  Justice  In  the  history  of  the  country. 
It  l.s  incompetent,  biased,  and  the  tool  of  radicals  that  would  over- 
throw the  Government. 

Designed  to  bring  harmony  between  employer  and  employee,  the 
Wagner  Act  saw  the  inauguration  of  the  bitterest  period  of  In- 
dustrial strife  in  the  country's  history.  The  public,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  all  groups  In  our  economy,  has  registered  its  desire 
that  the  act  be  amended  to  reduce  this  strife  to  a  mlnlmvim. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Act  does  protect  some  few  people  from  ex- 
ploitation, but  In  so  doing  is  crippling  all  Industry.  No  one  com- 
plains about  the  elimination  of  sweatshops,  long  hours.  chUd 
labor,  and  meager  wages  as  paid  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
but  there  is  serious  objection  to  forcing  legitimate  Industries  to 
absorb  higher  pay  rolls  by  reducing  the  time  at  which  overtime 
pay  begins,  or  compelling  the  use  of  more  than  one  shift  in  In- 
dustries which  got  along  well  enough  with  one  shift  working  a 
fair  48-hour  week. 

During  the  last  session  this  act  barely  escaped  repeal.  It  la 
creating  unemployment  and  raising  the  price  of  goods  at  a  time 
when  conditions  call  for  lower  prices. 

It  behooves  the  ordinary  citizen  who  wants  to  see  Industry  and 
the  country  flrmly  back  on  the  road  to  progress  to  protest  the 
administration's  strategy  of  making  a  show  of  revision  In  the  House 
and  then  allowing  the  bills  to  die  In  the  Senate.  The  administra- 
tion shoiild  be  Informed  that  It  cannot  head  off  revision  of  theee 
two  troublesome  acts.  You  can  help  by  making  your  desires  known 
to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  now. 

[Prom  the  Sturgis  Dally  Journal] 

MATEE    LEWIS     HAS    THOtJCHT    OF    IT,    TOO 

When  William  Green  charges  John  L.  Lewis  with  planning  to 
make  himself  dictator  of  the  United  States  through  a  political 
revolution,  it  may  be  observed  that  it's  a  rival  leader  of  lab<»-  who 
brings  the  accusation  while  the  two  are  locked  In  a  struggle  to 
control  a  large  section  of  the  motor  Industry. 

Nevertheless,  the  shot  hits  somewhere  near  home.  Por  the  title, 
"would-be  dictator,"  fits  Lewis  like  a  glove.  He  Is  more  than  a 
ruthless  boss  of  labor,  determined  to  perpetuate  his  power  In  his 
own  field. 

With  his  delusions  of  grandeur  wotild  it  be  strange  if  Lewis  now 
dreamed  of  the  day  when  he  would  be  boss  of  the  whole  country, 
seizing  supreme  authority  by  the  same  buUdozlng  methods  that 
have  marked  his  whole  career? 

There  was  at  least  some  backgrotind  for  Green's  accusation  In 
Boas  Lewis'  recent  Implied  threat  of  a  third  political  party,  a  per- 
Bcnally  conducted  organization  composed  of  diverse  elements  In  the 
population  that  he  thought  he  could  force  to  accept  his  leadership. 
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Nobody  would  put  It  past  Bcas  Lewis  to  entertain  such  a  prepos- 
terous vision  of  his  own  future  greatness;  to  strike  a  pose  before  his 
n.irrcr   and   see   reflected   the   frowning   figure   of   America's   first 

dictator  _^     .       _. 

But  he  would  be  due  for  a  rude  awak-nlng.  The  American  peo- 
ple long  a^o  took  hts  measure  He  will  have  to  remain  content 
w.lh  his  present  rank  as  America's  troublemaker  No.  1. 

The  requirement  by  the  National  Labor  Relation  Board,  that  em- 
plt  yers  against  whom  It  has  rendered  adverse  decisions  must  post 
•cea.se  and  dr^sJut"  promise*,  has  received  a  blow  from  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appenlfl  In  Richmond 

This  court  cannot  believe  that  Congress  Intends  to  countenance 
N  L  R.  B  orders  prescrlblni?.  In  effect,  that  a  person  who  denies 
having  committed  an  uafau-  practice  must  confess  that  he  has 
bet-n  guilty  Per  "to  inflict  such  a  humiliating  punishment  Is  out 
of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws- 
Many  acts  of  the  National  Lalx>r  Relations  Board  have  been  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  common,  everyday  Justice. 
The  Wagner  Act  drives  It  enough  power,  as  everybody  knows — much 
more  than  enough — but  not  satisfied  with  this  authority  It  has 
proceeded  to  overstep  all  bounds  of  fair  dealing. 

Each  days  developments  give  fresh  emphasis  to  the  Imperative 
need  for  sweeping  such  a  Board  cut  of  office  and  enacting  a  law 
which  will  prevent  these  gross  invasions  of  ordinary  human  rights. 

These  editorials  are  typical  of  the  feeling  throughout  the 
country.  There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  people  generally  are 
sympathetic  to  labor  organizations.  They  believe  in  collective 
bargaining.  It  is  Just  as  true  that  the  public  demands  that 
latwr  organizations  free  their  membership  of  racketeers  and 
insist  upon  legislation  which  will  be  fair  to  anyone  who  will 
be  affected  by  it. 

This  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  abolition  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  amendment  of  the 
iaw. 


John  A.  Martin 


Samuel  D.  McReynoIds 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedw9dav.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon  SAircm.  D  McRktw- 
OLUS.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sam  McReyholbs  guided 
the  destinies  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  through 
its  earliest  neutrality  days.  Under  his  chairmanship  the 
first  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of  modem  times  was  placed  on 
the  statute  books.  He  had.  of  course,  previously  given  his 
name  to  the  famous  Johnson-McReynolds  Act — Public,  No. 
151.  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress.  Today,  and  for  some 
dajrs  to  come,  this  Nation  will  be  concerned  over  the  prohibi- 
tion of  financial  transaction  with  any  foreign  government 
in  default  on  its  obligation  to  the  United  States.  The  guide, 
however,  is  still  this  act. 

Sam  McRmroLos  saw  with  great  clearness  the  dangers  of 
unwise  legislation,  and  in  many  wajrs  he  anticipated  the 
thought  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  foreseeing  events  to  warrant  a  too  straitjacketed 
neutrality. 

Sam  McRmvoLDs  loved  peace,  though  no  man  could  give 
more  than  he  in  the  call  to  service,  were  it  his  duty.  He  was 
a  fighter  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  knew,  too,  that 
"peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war." 

In  his  own  valley,  in  the  heart  of  the  district  that  he  loved 
so  well  and  for  which  he  gave  every  ounce  of  his  devotion  and 
loyalty,  there  Is  a  fitting  public  monument.  It  will  stand  for- 
ever— Ineradicable,  permanent,  yet  so  useful  and  so  gigantic 
it  will  tower  above  the  countryside — man-made,  a  Congress- 
man's dream  fulfilled. 

For  us  outside  that  district  there  will  be  a  spiritual  memory 
at  a  great  American. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  John  A.  llA«Tnf, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  who  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  pride  ourselves  on  being  progressives  or 
Uberals  or  supporters  of  a  government  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  the  state  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
the  state. 

The  best  example  of  this  philosophy  in  action  was  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  whom  we  mourn  today.  John 
Martin  was  an  inspiration  and  a  guide  to  those  of  us  younger 
and  less-learned  Members  of  the  House  who  have  con- 
sistently striven  to  make  more  secure  the  lives  and  the  lib- 
erties of  the  American  people. 

John  Maktin  was  to  me  the  Bill  of  Rights  itself:  If  in 
doubt  on  a  particular  legislative  Issue.  I  knew  I  could  with 
confidence  follow  my  friend  f^pm  Colorado. 

In  4  short  years  it  is  not  always  possible  to  properly 
evaluate  the  qualiflcations  and  the  character  of  a  man,  but 
I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  That  John  Martin  by  his  deep 
sincerity  and  his  great  human  sympathy  endeared  himself 
to  every  one  of  us,  his  colleagues,  and  with  his  passing  not 
only  have  we  lost  a  friend,  but  the  great  cause  of  service 
to  humanity  has  lost  its  foremost  champion  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


The  Transportation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3,  1940 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on  the  trans- 
portation bill,  S.  2009,  is  to  come  before  the  House  on  next 
Thursday.  May  9. 

This  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  since  the  24th 
of  January,  1939.  Eleven  weeks'  hearings  were  had  on  the 
transportation  problem.  Every  interested  group  in  the  United 
States  was  given  an  opportunity  to  present  its  viewpoint. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
given  a  similar  consideration  to  this  measure.  The  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  was  a  revision  and  codification  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  providing  for  the  unified  regulation  of 
our  domestic  interstate  carriers,  including  water  carriers. 

The  House  bill  approached  the  subject  from  a  differrnt 
angle.  It  provided  for  changing  the  existing  law  by  specific 
ammdments  and  not  by  a  revision  of  the  whole  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

The  conferees  agreed  upon  the  House  form  of  bill.  There 
is  little.  If  any,  subject  matter  in  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  in 
conference  that  was  not  In  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  bill. 
In  the  main  the  bill  agreed  on  in  form  and  subject  matter 
follows  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Certain  subjects  in  the  Senate  bill,  but  not  in  the  House 
version  of  the  measure,  are  included  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 


No  Important  bill  in  recent  years  has  had  more  searching 
attention  than  that  given  this  measure  by  the  conferees  of 
the  House.  Prior  to  taking  the  matter  up  in  conference 
we  received  many  briefs  on  the  two  bills  as  they  passed 
the  respective  Houses.  We  received  an  exhaustive  criticism 
of  both  bills  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  conferees  on  the  p>art  of  the  Senate  were  Senators 
Whkklek.  Trttman.  Donahky,  Whttx,  and  Reed. 

On  the  part  of  the  House:  Representatives  Lea,  Crosser, 
Bm.wnau.E,  Cole  of  Maryland,  Wolverton.  Holmes,  and 
Hallsck. 

With  the  very  able,  commendable  aid  of  legislative  counsel, 
particularly,  of  Mr.  Perley  and  Mr.  Mullen,  digests  were  made 
of  all  briefs  presented. 

Every  letter  and  communication  was  also  checked  before 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  upon. 

The  legislative  counsel  presented  us  with  a  400-page  analy- 
sis which  covered  every  section  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.     The  conferees,   in   joint   session,   went 
over  every  controversial  phase  of  the  bill  and  joined  in  sign- 
ing the  conference  report.    The  legislation  proposed  is  fair 
and  just  to  all  carriers.    It  is  soimd  legislation.    It  does  not  1 
propose  any  magic  remedies,  or  provide  for  subsidies  or  guar-    | 
anties.    It  seeksto  stabilize  transportation  and  to  provide  for  ; 
impartial  regulation  of  all  modes  of  transportation  subject 
to  the  act. 

KEW    SX7BJBCTS 

The  principal  new  subjects  taken  from  the  Senate  bill  in- 
clude an  amendment  of  the  short-haul  provision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  principal  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  broaden  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  so  that  the  Commission  may  require  the 
establishment  of  joint  rates  and  through  routes  where  it 
finds  that  the  route  proposed  is  needed  in  order  to  provide 
adequate,  and  more  eflBcient,  or  more  economic  transpor- 
tation. 

RULE    or    RATE    MAKING    rOR    RAIL    CARRIZ31S 

The  rule  of  the  present  law  wh'ch  in  substance  provides 
that  in  fixing  rates  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
effect  of  rates  on  the  movement  of  traffic  is  amended  by  lim- 
iting consideration  of  movement  of  traffic  to  the  traffic  of  the 
carriers  for  which  the  rates  are  prescribed.  This  rule  is 
made  applicable,  in  separate  provisions,  to  rail,  motor,  and 
water  transportation. 

MOTOR-VIHICLE    EXEMPTIONS 

The  bill  contains  an  amendment  to  the  House  bill  which 
extends  the  exemption  granted  to  motor  vehicles  controlled 
and  operated  by  a  federation  of  such  associations. 

INVESTIGATION    OF   MODES   OF  TRANSPORTATION 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  providing  for  a  three- 
member  board  of  investigation  and  research  to  be  apiwinted 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  investigate  the  relative  economy  and  fitness  of  carriers  of 
various  types  for  transportation  service  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining the  service  for  which  each  type  of  carrier  is  espe- 
ciallj-  fitted.  This  provision,  modified  in  its  terms,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  substitute  bill.  The  authority  of  the  Board 
is  to  continue  for  2  years.  It  is  directed  to  report  the  results 
of  its  investigation  with  its  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  Congress. 

CHANCES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  BILL 

Many  of  the  changes  made  in  the  legislation  since  it  passed 
the  House  were  naturally  of  a  clarifjnng  or  routine  type. 
Many  were  of  important  but  not  of  a  controversial  type.  Cer- 
tain changes  are  noteworthy. 

I  roRWARDoro  cAREmm 

The  bill,  as  It  passed  the  House,  by  general  language  placed 
forwarding  carriers  within  the  regulation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision.  The  House  provision  Is  dropped  from  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

The  House  conferees  were  friendly  to  this  legislation  but 
finally  concurred  in  the  action  taken  under  which  f  orwarding- 


carrier  legislation  is  to  be  considered  by  both  Houses  with  a 
view  of  working  out  practical  legislation  to  take  care  of  the 
transportation  problems  presented  by  the  operations  of  such 
carriers.  Regulatory  bills  for  this  purpose  have  been  intro- 
duced in  each  House. 

CONSOLIDATION    PROVISIONS 

The  Senate  and  House  bills  contained  provisions  intended 
to  facilitate  consolidation  of  carriers.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  This  subject  is  hereinafter  dis- 
cussed. 

EXPORT   RATES 

A  provision  In  the  House  bill  relating  to  export  rates  as 
related  to  agricultural  and  industrial  products  was  also  omit- 
ted from  the  bill  and  which  subject  is  hereinafter  discussed. 
The  omission  of  the  provisions  as  to  the  minimum  rates  per- 
mitted to  be  changed  is  also  hereinafter  discussed. 

WATER-CARRIER   EXEMPTIONS 

Little  change  was  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
as  affecting  the  exempted  transportation  of  water  carriers. 
The  provision  of  the  House  bill  granting  exemption  to  the 
transportation  of  commodities  in  bulk  by  contract  carriers  by 
water  in  a  vessel  the  cargo  space  of  which  is  used  for  the 
carrying  of  not  more  than  three  such  commodities  was  ex- 
tended to  apply  equally  to  contract  and  common  carriers  by 
water. 

LAND-GRANT    BATES 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  provided  for  the  elimination 
of  land-grant  rates  with  certain  limited  exceptions.  The  con- 
ference agreement  modifies  these  provisions  by  continuing  the 
land-grant  rates  as  to  transportation  of  military  or  naval 
property  moved  for  military  or  naval  use,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  members  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  whon  traveling 
on  official  duties.  In  other  words,  land-grant  rates  are 
confined  to  these  specific  purposes. 

RECONSTRUCTION   FINANCE   CORPORATION   ACT 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  in  reference  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Act  are  modified  by  providing 
that  the  total  amount  of  loans  to  railroads  and  purchase  and 
guarantee  of  obligation  of  railroads  shall  not  exceed 
$500,000,000.  This  b:ll  does  not  provide,  however,  for  increase 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  available  to  be  loaned  by  the 
Corporation.  Under  the  conference  agreement,  loans  are  to  be 
based  on  full  and  adequate  security  and  must  be  approved  by 
both  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation. 

BRIDGES   OVER   NAVIGABI.E  WATERS 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  in  reference  to  br.dges  over 
navigable  waters  are  omitted  from  the  conference  agreement. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Notice  has  l>een  given  that  when  the  conference  report 
comes  up  in  the  House  a  motion  will  be  made  to  recommit  it 
with  instructions  to  the  conferees  to  insist  on  the  Inclusion 
in  the  bill  of  the  Jones  amendment,  the  Wadsworth  amend- 
ment, and  the  proposed  amendment  for  dismis.sal  compensa- 
tion for  employees. 

Each  of  these  two  amendments  attempts  to  inject  Congress 
into  rate  making  by  arbitrary  rules.  Neither  of  these  rules 
would  operate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
persons  in  whose  names  they  are  proposed.  They  are  de- 
structive of  the  rate-making  control  that  must  take  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  involved  in  each  particu- 
lar case.  Each  of  these  rules,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  be 
burdensome  to  shippers  and  an  unnecessary  interference 
with  our  economic  conditions  that  would  be  detrimental  to 
business. 

They  are  unneeded  because  their  legitimate  purposes  are 
properly  provided  for  under  existing  law  and  the  bill  as 
agreed  upon  In  conference. 

the   JONES   amendment 

The  Jones  amendment  was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  without  its  previous  presentation  in  the  hearing  or  to 
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the  committee  considering  the  transportation  bill.    It  reads 
as  follows: 

(1»)  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that  shlp- 
p«Ti  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  all  other  farm  commodities  for  export 
should,  under  like  circumstances,  have  substantially  the  same  ad- 
van'.at;e  of  reduced  rates  as  Industrial  products  for  export  as  com- 
pared with  shipment  of  Industrial  products  not  for  export,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CommisKion  Is  hereby  directed  to  Institute 
such  investigations,  to  conduct  such  hearings,  and  to  Issue  orders 
malfung  stich  revision  of  rales  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  policy. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  impose  a  rate-making  rule  in 
reference  to  the  relative  treatment  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
^trlal  products  when  shipped  to  United  States  ports  for  trans- 
shipsaent  to  foreign  destination.  It  in  substance  provides 
that  such  products,  respectively,  shall  have  substantially  the 
same  advantage  of  reduced  rates  when  intended  for  foreign 
destinations. 

The  yardstick  to  be  applied  Is  not  whether  the  rate  is  rea- 
sonable or  Just,  or  whether  the  rate  is  discriminatory  or  un- 
duly prejudicial  to  any  section  or  commodity.  It  Ignores  the 
different  competitive  or  ott»r  conditions  which  may  warrant 
a  higher  or  a  lower  rate  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  and 
requires  export  rates  to  be  arbitrarily  determined  regardless 
of  the  different  circumstances  that  may  be  involved  as  be- 
tween the  different  products. 

If  a  reduced  export  rate  is  given  to  one  agricultural  or 
Industrial  product,  does  this  amendment  mean  that  regard- 
less of  the  need  for  a  lower  rate  all  such  products,  whether 
competitive  or  not,  and  whether  on  the  same  line  or  not,  are 
to  be  placed  on  a  common  level  of  rates?  If  so,  such  an 
arbitrary  Interference  with  recognized  principles  of  rate 
regulation  would  greatly  disturb  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  country. 

Under  the  present  law  the  Commission  has  the  same  juris- 
diction as  to  rates  for  export  as  It  has  for  domestic  rates. 
It  ha.s  authority  to  require  that  the  rates  shall  be  reasonable, 
nondiscriminatory,  and  nonprejudicial. 

The  Commission  cannot  require  the  carrier  to  establish  a 
rate  that  is  less  than  reasonable  within  the  legal  meaning 
of  that  term.  If  the  carrier  establishes  a  rate  that  Is  less 
than  reasonable,  he  does  so  volimtarlly  and  not  by  compul- 
sion; but  if  he  establishes  a  low  rate,  one  that  is  legally  less 
than  reasonable,  it  may  be  protested  by  any  Interested  party. 

Most  so-called  export  rates  are  established  voluntarily  by 
the  carriers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  our  traffic  to  move 
so  that  it  can  meet  foreign  competition.  Wheat  or  a  manu- 
factured product  may  be  able  to  move  and  compete  in  the 
foreign  market  under  a  reduced  rate,  but  not  if  compelled  to 
move  only  under  a  higher  domestic  rate.  The  domestic  rate 
may  be  reasonable  and  compensatory  to  the  carrier,  but  it 
may  not.  under  the  law,  be  unjust,  uzureasonable.  or  unduly 
prejudicial  to  the  shipper. 

The  reduced  rate  that  Is  established  to  help  open  up  the 
foreign  markets  to  our  products,  whether  industrial  or  agri- 
cultural, la  not  an  injury  to  either  agriculture  or  industry. 
In  fact,  it  Is  a  help  to  both. 

The  carriers  can  affprd  to  carry  some  products  on  a  rela- 
tively low  rate  if  they  can  get  reaaonably  compensatory  rates 
on  other  products. 

A  merchant  may  sell  sugar  at  a  profit  of  5  percent.  On 
some  luxury  or  semiluxury  he  may  make  a  100-percent  profit. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  do  business  on  the  common  profit 
margin.  If  be  conducted  his  whole  business  on  a  low  margin 
alone,  he  would  shortly  be  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 

Rail  rates  are  fixed  on  the  same  general  plan,  and  it  is  a 
policy  followed  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  proposal  contained  in  this  amendment  wotild  serve  no 
construcUve  purpose.  If  such  a  rule  were  put  into  effect,  it 
would  probably  cause  aU  reduced  rates  esUblisbed  to  aid  ex- 
ports to  be  raised  to  the  domestic  level,  with  a  consequent 
curtailment  of  the  market  for  American  products,  which  It 
Is  the  design  of  the  present  transportation  law  to  encourage. 

Articles  shipped  to  supply  the  domestic  market  are  not  In 
compeUUon  with  arUcles  shipped  to  the  foreign  market.  The 
carrier  would  like  to  have  the  higher  price  on  the  article  in- 


tended for  export  as  well  as  on  the  article  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. His  motive  in  offering  the  reduced  rate  is  to 
Increase  consumption  of  American  goods  and  to  get  a  haul 
that  otherwise  It  could  not  get.  A  low  export  rate  is  not  a 
discrimination  against  the  domestic  shipper. 

If  wheat  Is  selling  in  Baltimore  for  $1  a  bushel  and  In 
Liverpool  for  $1  a  bushel,  and  we  have  surplus  wheat  for 
sale  in  the  Liverpool  market,  it  is  no  aid  to  the  American 
wheat  grower  to  bring  about  a  situation  which  would  deny 
him  a  reduced  rate  to  the  ports  and  therefore,  compel  him 
to  pay  a  rate  that  might  prevent  the  sale  in  Liverpool. 

If  an  export  rate  Is  discriminatory  or  prejudicial  between 
carriers  or  between  ports  or  l)etween  competitive  articles,  the 
regular  provisions  of  the  present  act  provide  a  remedy.  The 
proposed  legislation  In  the  conference  report  reinforces 
existing  remedies.  The  present  law  permits  equalization  of 
rates  between  different  points  and  gives  different  producing 
sections  the  advantage  of  the  most  available  routes  to  mar- 
ket their  products  abroad.  The  injection  of  an  arbitrary 
rule  that  would  disturb  existing  routes  as  between  points 
might  itself  cause  an  embarrassing  situation. 

In  fact,  most  export  rates  have  been  made  lower  than 
domestic  rates  for  the  aid  of  different  sections  in  giving 
them  equality  as  between  different  ports. 

Export  rates  are  not  confined  to  either  agricultural  or 
industrial  products.  I  am  advised  by  the  Commission  that 
relatively  they  apply  as  frequently  to  farm  products  as  to 
industrial  products.  In  most  instances  they  are  not  rates 
required  by  the  Commission,  but  voluntarily  established  by 
the  carriers. 

Many  high-valued  products  are  carried  on  a  liberal  margin 
which  permits  a  liberal  reduction  in  rate,  if  necessary  to  meet 
the  export  demands  In  order  for  the  American  products  to 
compete  in  a  foreign  country.  Domestic  rates  on  some  heavy 
products  are  frequently  so  low  that  no  great  margin  of  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  even  though  it  were  desirable  to  take  our 
products  into  the  foreign  market.  To  establish  an  arbitrary 
standard  that  would  apply  the  same  rule  of -reduction  as  to 
each  product  under  such  dissimilar  conditions  could  not  be  of 
any  constructive  value. 

Labor  costs  are  frequently  less  in  foreign  countries  than  in 
the  United  States.  In  order  to  sell,  our  product  must  meet 
that  competition.  The  reduced  export  rate  under  which 
goods  are  carried  at  a  very  low  margin  helps  to  employ  Amer- 
ican labor  and  give  a  market  for  the  American  producer. 
Any  arbitrary  interference  with  the  operation  such  as  pro- 
posed would  simply,  in  its  primary  effects,  militate  against  our 
labor  and  our  producers. 

The  bill,  as  agreed  on  in  conference,  reaches  further  than 
the  existing  law  in  attempting  to  prevent  unjust  discrimina- 
tions. The  undue  prejudice  and  imdue  preference  sections 
have  been  broadened  to  include  regions,  districts,  territories 
In  the  prohibition  against  subjecting  "any  particular  de- 
scriiition  of  traffic  to  any  imdue  or  unreasonable  prejudice 
or  disadvantage  in  any  respect  whatsoever." 

Agricultural  commodities  and  raw  materials  are  brought 
within  the  provision. 

The  present  law  directs  the  Commission  to  make  adjust- 
ments In  rates  necessary  to  promote  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  the  products  of  agriculture,  including  livestock,  "at 
the  lowest  possible  lawful  rates  compatible  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  transportation  service."  It  is  probably 
impossible  for  Congress  to  do  more  for  the  fanner  with  re- 
spect to  freight  rates  than  this  bill  provides  for  without 
injecting  Congress  in  the  field  of  rate  making,  a  course  with- 
out support  of  any  responsible  authority  on  rate-making  prob- 
lems. Arbitrary  provisions  that  attempt  to  set  up  a  special 
legislative  nile  imduly  favorable  to  any  particular  group  or 
class  add  inequality  to  improvidence  in  any  attempt  to 
legislate  on  a  serious  problem  of  the  country. 

■nie  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  opposes  the  Jones 
amendment.  It  is  declared  to  be  an  ill-advised  attempt  at 
statutory  rate  making  and  wholly  unworkable.  The  report 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  condemns  the 
amendment  for  similar  reasons,  including  the  administraUve 
difficulties  that  its  adoption  would  involve. 


A  basic  error  of  the  Jones  amendment  is  its  attempt  to 
apply  a  common  arbitrary  rule  to  dissimilar  situations. 

Among  the  many  briefs  presented  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee was  a  joint  brief  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  Traffic 
League  and  North  Carolina  Traffic  League.  After  discussing 
the  Jones  amendment  it  declared  "It  is  wholly  impossible  of 
intelligent  administration  because  of  its  unwieldiness." 

WAOSWORTH    AMENDMENT 

The  House  bill  contained  an  amendment  added  from  the 
floor  as  follows: 

In  order  that  the  public  at  large  may  enjoy  the  benefit  and 
economy  afforded  by  each  type  of  transp>ortatlon.  the  Commission 
shall  permit  each  type  of  carrier  or  carriers  to  reduce  rates  so  long 
as  such  rates  maintain  a  compensatory  return  to  the  carrier  or 
carriers  after  taking  Into  consideration  overhead  and  all  other  ele- 
ments entering  Into  the  cost  to  the  carrier  or  carriers  lor  the 
service  rendered:  Proiided,  That  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the  long-and-short-haul  provision  of 
section  4. 

This  amendment  Is  the  same  as  a  provision  that  was 
included  in  the  Senate  bill,  except  the  proviso.  This  amend- 
ment by  its  terms  is  proposed  in  order  that  the  public  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  afforded  by  each  type  of  transportation. 
The  Commission  is  required  to  permit  each  type  of  carrier  to 
reduce  its  rates  so  long  as  such  rates  maintain  a  compensa- 
tory return  to  the  carrier,  after  taking  into  consideration 
overhead  and  all  other  elements  entering  into  the  cost  to  the 
carrier  for  the  service  rendered.  It  seeks  to  protect  each 
type  of  carrier  against  low  price  rates  of  a  competitor  by 
compelling  such  competitor  to  charge  rates  which  shall  not 
be  below  the  level  defined  in  the  amendment. 

Manifestly  the  effect  of  the  provision  is  to  impose  high 
rates  to  a  degree  that  would  prevent  the  shippers  and  the 
public  from  getting  the  benefit  of  lower  rates  that  might 
othenxlse  be  charged.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
an  arbitrary  rule  is  proposed  that  ignores  the  different  cir- 
cumstances that  should  be  considered  in  fixing  rates  for 
the  various  products  offered  for  transportation.  The  value 
of  the  freight  to  be  moved,  the  effect  upon  the  movement  of 
the  traffic,  the  competitive  situation  as  to  the  market  to 
be  reached,  the  low  cost  of  the  product  to  be  moved,  as  ele- 
ments to  be  considered  in  rate  making,  are  all  to  be  ignored. 
This  presents  the  question.  Is  this  a  just  standard  to  be 
applied  in  every  case?  Very  much  of  the  traffic  that  moves 
on  our  carriers  today  by  rail,  highway,  and  water  moves  at 
a  lower  price  than  that  required  by  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  would  not  only  require  a  rate  which 
would  cover  overhead  and  all  other  elements  entering  into 
the  cost  to  the  carrier  for  the  service  rendered,  but  also  a 
compensatory  return  which  Includes  carrying  charges  and 
profit.  If  it  were  possible  to  put  such  an  improvident  rule 
Into  effect  and  enforce  it,  it  would  provide  every  carrier 
in  the  country  with  business  on  a  pre  fit-making  basis. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country  now 
imder  custody  of  the  courts,  because  of  their  inability  to 
meet  their  current  expenses,  would  be  suddenly  lifted  into 
a  state  of  profit  earners.  Thirty  percent  more  of  the  roads, 
nonprofit  making  but  still  able  to  keep  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  courts,  would  find  themselves  in  easy  financial 
condition. 

There  is  probably  less  than  15  percent  of  the  passenger 
business  done  by  the  main-line  rail  carriers  that  pay  fares 
sufficient  to  make  the  returns  to  the  railroad  that  could  be 
required  by  this  amendment. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  rails  carry  passengers  at 
a  loss  of  $100,000,000  a  year  more  than  income  from  such 
service.  How  would  it  be  pos.sible  to  ralsd  passenger  fares, 
haul  the  traCBc,  so  as  to  make  up  the  additional  cost  of 
$100,000,000? 

As  a  practical  proposition,  the  amendment,  put  into  effect, 
would  step  the  movement  of  much  traffic,  further  dccrea.se 
the  earnings  of  the  railroads,  reduce  employment,  and  un- 
justifiably interfere  with  economic  conditions  that  should  be 
left  undisturbed  by  legislation. 

A  large  part  of  the  wheat  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
western  producers  have  materially  lower  rates  than  this 
amendment  would  permit. 


Wheat,  like  many  other  heavy  products,  such  as  coal,  sand, 
and  gravel,  are.  in  many  Instances,  carried  at  a  very  low 
margin.  How  can  wheat  moving  from  distant  farms  and 
selling  for  75  cents  to  a  dollar  a  bushel  afford  to  pay  freight 
up  to  the  standard  permitted  by  the  Wadsworth  amendment? 
The  value  of  the  product  when  delivered  permits  no  trans- 
portation except  that  which  can  be  performed  on  a  narrow 
margin  above  the  actual  cost  without  bearing  its  full  percent- 
age of  the  overhead.  The  carrier  is  better  off  to  move  such 
freight  at  a  low  margin  and  otherwise  build  up  the  community 
it  serves  than  to  refuse  the  product  because  it  does  not  provide 
the  income  that  this  amendment  requires. 

The  farmer,  who  is  one  of  the  distinct  sufferers  imder 
present  economic  conditions,  would  be  one  of  the  primary 
victims  of  this  amendment  if  Congress  should  be  so  improvi- 
dent as  to  put  it  into  effect. 

Under  the  present  method  of  making  rates  we  have  large 
areas  blanketed  into  common  rate  levels  in  originating  and 
destination  areas.  The  area  might  be  800  miles  across,  but 
it  is  afforded  a  common  rate  level.  The  Wadsworth  amend- 
ment might  make  the  application  in  this  blanket  system  of 
rate  making  very  difficult.  Our  business  and  economic  system 
is  built  up  on  this  group  plan  of  rates  to  a  very  substantial 
extent.  The  status  of  business  institutions,  the  stability  of 
our  industries,  are  based  upon  this  grouping  of  rate  areas. 

The  administrative  difficulties  of  this  amendment,  if  put 
into  effect,  would  make  rate  correction  slow,  expensive,  and 
harassing.  In  order  to  get  a  change  of  even  a  minor  rate  in 
the  face  of  protest  would  require  the  burden  of  proving  the 
cost  of  transportation,  including  all  overhead  for  each  par- 
ticular class  and  item.  As  there  are  many  thousand  items  on 
the  freight  list  of  the  country,  we  would  have  an  Involvement 
that  could  not  make  for  constructive  rate  regulation. 

After  all  the  experience  of  this  country  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  rate  regulation  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
prove  the  unsound  contention  that  all  freight  carriers  should 
pay  its  full  share  of  the  total  cost  and  contribute  something 
to  profit.  Classification  of  commodities  on  that  basis  would 
be  next  to  impossible  with  rates  on  many  classes  prohibitive. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  amendment  is  that  it  is  espe- 
cially directed  against  permitting  the  establishment  of  lower 
rates.  It  is  the  carrier  who  wants  to  make  a  lower  rate  who 
is  put  under  the  handicap  and  burden  of  justifying  each  rate 
o-  classification  on  the  cost  basis  that  this  amendment 
affords. 

Generally  speaking,  lower  rates  where  not  involving  any 
unfair  or  destructive  effect  should  be  encouraged  instead  of 
handicapped. 

Contemplate  the  difficulty  of  a  railroad  charging  up  the 
cost  of  track  maintenance  and  determining  relative  cost  to 
be  charged  to  passenger  trains  and  that  to  freight  trains,  or 
to  a  cubic  yard  of  hats  and  to  a  cubic  yard  of  beans. 

Long  delays  and  expense  in  adjusting  rates  to  meet  the 
changing  necessity  of  the  traffc  movement  unfairly  divert 
and  discourage  business. 

The  Wadsworth  amendment  Is  totally  unnecessary  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  unjust  rates,  territorial  or  commodity 
discriminations.  Complete  machinery  Is  otherwise  provided 
In  the  transportation  bill  and  in  existing  law  for  that 
purpose. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  fair  and  Impartial  regulation  of  all 
modes  of  tran.'^portation  covered  by  its  terms.  It  places  all 
these  types  of  tiansportation  equally  under  the  protection  of 
the  unified  regulatory  body.  It  protects  each  type  of  common 
carrier  from  unfair  rate  cutting  by  another  carrier  having 
hiphcr  costs  by  protecting  inherent  value  of  each  type  of 
transportation.  The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  afford 
only  a  needless  interference  and  burden  on  shippers  and 
business  without  any  practical  justification. 

Stab'lity.  flexibility,  and  the  exercise  of  discretion  are  qual- 
ities that  must  be  attained  by  Just  regulation  and  which  are 
not  possible  under  rules  made  In  disregard  of  the  practical 
problems  with  which  they  deal. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  discussing  the 
Wadsworth  amendment,  has  declared  that,  in  its  Judgment, 
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the  amendment  Is  both  "unnecessary  and  undesirable."    The 
Commission  further  states: 

In  our  Judgment.  th«  provlelcm  In  question  !8  not  necessary  In 
order  that  the  public  at  large  may  enjoy  the  benent  and  economy 
aflcrdetl  by  each  type  of  transportation.  The  requlremrnt  In  the 
r:ire-m»klng  rule  that  the  Cotnmiaslon  give  due  consideration  to  the 
effect  of  rates  on  the  nncvement  of  traffic  by  the  carrier  or  carriers 
for  which  the  rates  are  prescribed  and  also  to  the  need  In  the  public 
interest  of  adequate  and  cfflcl-nt  transportaUon  by  such  carrier  or 
earners  at  the  lowest  cobt  consistent  with  the  furnlahlng  of  such 
Btrvice.  coupled  with  the  admonition  In  the  declaratictfi  of  policy  in 
fectlcn  1  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  be  so  administered  as  to  rec- 
ognize and  preaerve  the  inherent  advantages  of  each  mode  of  trans- 
portation, will  afTorrt  adequate  protection  in  this  respect.  If  experi- 
ence should  show  that  further  protection  is  needed,  contrary  to  our 
expectation.  Congre>s  can  then  amend  the  act.  but  such  a  restriction 
a*  is  now  propcaed  is.  we  t>elleve.  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

HAUUIfCTON     AMENDMENT 

The  motion  to  recommit  proposes  that  the  conferees  be 
instructed  to  Insist  on  the  Inclusion  in  the  conference  report 
cf  the  provisions  adopted  by  the  House  in  reference  to  con- 
solidations with  a  substitute  for  the  Harrington  amcndrient 
to  read  as  follows: 

As  n  prerequisite  to  Its  approval  of  any  consolidation,  merger, 
piirchase.  lease,  operating  contract,  or  acquisition  on  control,  or 
any  contract,  agreement,  or  combination  mentioned  in  this  section, 
in  respect  to  carriers  by  railroad  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  I.  and  as  a  prerequisite  to  its  approval  of  the  substitution 
and  use  of  another  means  cf  transportation  for  rail  transporta- 
tion proposed  to  be  abandoned,  the  Coinnil5«lon  shall  require  a 
fair  and  equitable  arrangement  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
railruad  employees  affected.  In  Its  order,  or  certlQcate,  granting 
approval  or  authorization  cf  any  transaction  referred  to  In  this 
paragraph,  the  ContimlsBlon  shall  Include  terms  and  conditions 
providing  that  such  transacUon  will  not  result  in  employees  at 
said  carrier  or  carriers  being  In  a  worse  poeitlon  with  respect  to 
their  emploj'ment. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  proTl<;lon  of  this  act.  an  ag^rcement 
pertaining  to  the  protertlcn  of  the  Interests  of  said  employees 
may  bereaiter  be  entered  Into  by  any  carrier  or  carriers  by  railroad 
and  the  duly  authorized  representative  or  representatives  of  lU  or 
their  employees 

It  wiJl  be  observed  that  this  provision  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  approval  by  the  Commission  of  any  proposed  con- 
solidation of  a  carrier  subject  to  part  I,  the  requirement  that 
a  fair  and  equitable  arrangement  be  made  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  the  railroad  employees  affected. 

It  also  requires  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  Commission's  ap- 
proval of  the  substitute  and  use  of  another  means  of  transpor- 
taUon for  rail  transportation  proposed  to  be  abandoned,  a  fair 
and  equitable  arrangement  to  protect  the  Interest  of  such 
railroad  employees. 

In  Its  order  approving  any  such  transaction,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  Include  conditions  providing  that  such  transaction 
"will  not  result  in  employees  of  said  carrier  or  carriers  being 
In  a  worse  position  with  respect  to  their  employment." 

A  consolidation  contemplates  the  general  continuance  of 
the  service  of  a  carrier  but  the  possible  or  probable  reduction 
Id  the  number  of  its  employees.  The  proposal  that  the  Com- 
mission be  authorized  to  require  as  a  condition  of  its  approval 
of  a  consolidation  that  fair  and  equitable  arrangements  be 
made  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  employees  is  the  same  as 
was  embodied  in  the  House  bill  as  reported  to  the  House.  It 
was  adopted  without  any  opposition  in  the  House  committee 
reporting  the  bill.  It  manifested  the  desire  of  the  House  com- 
mittee to  give  fair  and  reasonable  protection  to  employees 
dismissed  by  reason  of  consolidations. 

The  provision  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  require  the 
Commission  to  make  similar  provisions  in  the  case  of  the 
substitution  and  lise  of  another  means  of  transportation  for 
rail  transportation  proposed  to  be  abandoned,  was  not  re- 
quested of  the  House  committee  during  the  hearings  on  the 
bill.  An  abandoruncnt  contemplates  the  determination  of 
an  enterprise  and,  therefore,  the  need  of  further  employment. 
Any  substitute  means  of  transportation  for  rail  transpor- 
tation that  is  abandoned  requires  a  different  kind  of  labor 
employment.  The  training  and  experience  of  the  rail  em- 
ployee may  not  quaUfy  him  for  the  subsUtuted  service.  A 
proper  regard  for  faithful  employees  would  suggest  their  re- 
tention In  the  service  of  the  company  for  which  they  were 
Qualified.    To  compel  employment  in  the  service  for  which 


they  are  not  particularly  qualified,  if  we  can  do  so  by  law, 
involves  an  extension  of  Federal  authority. 

The  question  of  dismissal  wages  to  cover  an  adjustment 
period  is  quite  different  from  providing  for  the  permanent 
compensation  on  a  regular  employment  basis  for  men  for 
which  the  employer  has  no  work. 

If  the  third  provision  above  referred  to  would  require  the 
Commission  in  every  case  of  consolidation  or  abandonment 
to  Include  terms  and  conditions  providing  that  such  transac- 
tion will  not  result  in  employees  'being  in  a  worse  position 
with  respect  to  their  employment,"  this  provision  would 
largely  nullify  the  discretion  given  the  Commission  as  to  the 
first  two  proposals.  Under  this  provision  the  Commi.sslon 
must,  without  limit  of  time,  require  that  an  employee  for 
whom  the  employer  no  longer  has  any  need  must  be  retained 
at  the  expense  of  the  employer  on  a  working  salary  basis  or 
on  a  compensation  basis  totally  equaling  that  which  the 
employee  received  while  performing  useful  service  for  the 
carrier. 

This  is  a  novel  provision  probably  not  heretofore  written 
into  any  law  in  the  United  States.  It  would,  by  Federal  law, 
impose  on  an  employer  the  duty  of  indefinite  if  not  a  lifetime 
support  of  employees  for  whom  he  no  longer  has  a  job.  It 
is  entirely  separate  from  retirement  systems  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  by  which  employees  receive  partial  compen- 
sation based  on  disability  or  length  of  service,  or  age. 

The  advisability  and  practicability  of  this  proposal  must 
be  measured  in  the  light  of  its  implications.  If  It  is  a  correct 
national  policy  to  apply  to  railway  employees,  it  must  he  a 
correct  national  policy  to  apply  to  all  employment. 

Labor  emplosnnent  always  involves  the  normal  hazards  of 
Investment.  In  times  of  a  great  depression  the  investment 
hazard  of  the  employer  is  great.  If  we  add  to  the  em- 
ployer's hazard  a  liability  of  assuming  the  support  of  all 
employees  when  he  ceases  to  have  use  for  them,  regardless 
of  the  amoimt  of  salary  paid  or  the  length  of  service  for  the 
employer,  we  would  thereby  create  a  new  and  very  great 
deterrent  to  labor  employment. 

If  we  believe  that  this  is  a  practicable  system  to  adopt  we 
should  vote  for  it  and  then  go  home  and  convert  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  the  businessmen  of  the  coimtry,  and  the 
average  laboring  man  of  the  country  that  this  is  a  correct 
American  policy  of  government.  If  this  is  a  practicable  plan 
of  contributing  to  prosperity  and  progress  then  we  have  been 
mining  an  opportunity  to  aid  Russia  to  take  another  step 
forward. 

In  the  long  run.  tmder  the  American  system  of  government, 
the  welfare  of  the  employee  and  the  employer  is  linked  to- 
gether and  cannot  be  disregarded.  The  one  cannot  succeed 
on  the  other's  failure.  As  a  long-time  policy,  labor's  interest 
in  employment  is  in  securing  a  just  reward  for  what  it  does 
rather  than  in  a  reward  for  what  it  does  not  do.  In  this 
generation  we  have  learned  to  assume  and  respect  many 
humane  provisions  to  do  justice  and  afford  humane  treatment 
to  employees,  but  a  policy  so  destructive  to  an  employer  as 
this  proposal  would  in  the  end  be  a  greater  misfortune  to 
labor  than  to  the  employers  themselves. 

Nearly  50  percent  of  the  railroad's  dollar  goes  to  labor, 
A  nonpaylng  railroad,  while  It  continues  to  operate,  is  a  good 
asset  to  the  emploj-ee.  It  is  little  or  no  asset  to  its  owners  so 
long  as  it  pays  nothing. 

A  big  purpose  running  through  this  transportation  bill  is 
as  much  for  labor  as  for  the  emplo3rer.  It  proposes  to  unify 
regulation,  stabilize  the  transportation  industry,  deal  fairly 
with  all  types  of  carriers  and  shippers  alike,  arid  place  the 
industry  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  The  end  sought  to  be 
accomplished  would  not  only  alike  serve  employers  and  em- 
ployees but  the  Nation  as  well. 

HisToaT  or  paopoftAL 

A  brief  recital  of  some  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
proposed  substitute  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Committee  of  Six.  appointed  by  the  President  to  study 
and  report  on  the  transportation  system,  was  composed  of 
three  representatives  of  management  and  three  representa- 
tives of  employees  of  the  railway  industry.    They  united  in 


support  of  the  provision  contained  in  the  House  bill.  The  bill 
filed  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee  car- 
ried out  their  joint  approval. 

The  representatives  of  the  management  and  employees  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
provision  included  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House. 

After  the  bill  passed  the  House  and  before  it  went  to  con- 
ference the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Rock  Island  case  decided 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authority  to 
prescribe  as  a  condition  of  its  order  authorizing  a  lease  of 
one  railroad  company  to  another  that  the  employees  of  the 
lessor  shall  rrceive  partial  compensation  for  the  loss  which 
they  may  suffer  by  reason  of  their  discharge  or  transfer  as 
a  result  of  the  lease. 

In  that  case  the  estimated  savings  by  the  transfer  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $500,000  per  year.  Tlie  Commission  made 
orders  which  would  tempKjrarily  give  the  employees  about 
$300,000  per  year  of  the  sa\1ngs  as  an  equitable  arrangement 
for  th'ir  protection.  This  decision  in  substance  establishes 
the  right  of  the  Commission  in  consolidation  cases  to  require 
fair  and  equitable  provisions  for  dismissed  employees  of  rail 
carriers  for  some  reasonable  adjustment  period.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decision  was.  in  effect,  the  establishment  of  the 
law  1:  accordance  to  what  the  Committee  had  already  in- 
cluded in  the  Hou.se  bill. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  House  the  Harrinpton 
amendment  was  added  from  the  floor  preventing  approval  of 
any  consolidation  which  would  result  in  unemployment  of  the 
carrier's  employees  or  the  impairment  of  their  existing  em- 
ployment rights. 

This  amendment  was  added  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
reference  to  con.solidation.  These  provisions  were  intended  to 
facilitate  consolidations  and  protect  the  employees  who  might 
lose  employment  thorcby. 

The  provision  of  the  House  bill  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Commission  as  already  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

When  the  matter  went  to  conference  the  conferees  con- 
sidered the  question  as  to  what  action  shou'd  be  taken  as  to 
the  Ha'^rington  amendment,  whether  to  modify  it.  place  a 
time  limit  on  it.  or  strike  it  out. 

The  conferees  decided  to  make  suitable  provLslon  for  the 
employees  within  fair  and  reasonable  limits.  There  was  slight 
disposition  to  do  anything  else. 

In  the  meantime  a  disagreement  developed  among  railway 
labor  as  to  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  the  Harrington 
amendment. 

Among  the  Interested  labor  leaders  of  prominence  was 
Mr.  A.  P.  Whitney,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen.  The  conferees  were  led  to  behcve  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, and  the  groups  which  he  leads,  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
consolidation  provisions  of  the  bill,  including  the  Harring- 
ton amendment,  were  stricken.  This  proposal  seemed  to 
come  as  near  reconciling  employees  as  any  course  available, 
and,  though  undesirable,  was  not  destructive  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  legislation.  The  conferees  made  a  ror>ort 
striking  the  consolidation  provisions  from  the  proposed  legis- 
lation according  to  conference  agreement.  Under  date  of 
April  29.  1940.  the  chairman  of  this  committee  received  a 
telegram  reading  as  follows: 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Clarence  F  Lea, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Building. 
Deab  Congressman:  Please  be  advised  that  opposition  Brother- 
hood Railroad  Trainmen  to  Senate  bill  2009  was  based  upon  the 
consolidation  section  of  the  bill.  Now  that  conferees  have  elim- 
inated that  section,  the  source  of  our  opposition  Is  eliminated. 
However,  we  shall  continue  our  earnest  effort  to  obtain  legal  pro- 
tection   for    labor    In    consolidation    and    abandonment    situations. 

A.  F.  WHrrNET. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  telegram  confirmed  the  previous 

understanding  of  the  conferees — ^that  opp>osition  was  based 
upon  the  consolidation  sections  of  the  bill.  The  sentence  of 
the  telegram,  "Now  that  conferees  have  eliminated  that  sec- 
tion, the  source  of  our  opposition  is  eliminated,"  confirmed 
our  understanding  of  the  situation.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
telegram  stating.  "We  shall  continue  our  earnest  effort  to 
obtain  legal  protection  for  labor  in  consolidation  and  aban- 
donment situation,"  was  construed  in  light  of  the  fact  that 


Mr.  Harrington  filed  a  separate  bill  proposing  to  deal  with  that 
situation. 

Thereafter  the  chairman  of  our  committee  received  a  letter 
under  date  af  May  1,  1940,  signed  by  the  heads  of  five  brother- 
hoods, including  Mr.  Whitney  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Robert.son,  presi- 
dent of  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enpine- 
men.  Mr.  Robertson  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  railway 
labor  organizations  who  united  with  management  In  pro- 
posing the  bill  presented  to  the  House,  and  which  supported 
and  was  supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  employees  as  contained  in  the  Hou.se  bill. 

The  letter  of  May  1  stated  that  its  authors — 

Are  disappointed  to  loam  that  the  conference  committee  which 
considired  S  2009  has  stricken  out  of  (he  bill  the  consolidation  sec- 
tion a.s  amended  by  the  House;  •  •  •  in  brief,  there  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  bill  the  only  provisions  which  were  of  direct  l>eneflt 
to  the  men  actually  engaged  In  operating  railroad  transportation 
equipment  and  facilities. 

The  letter  proceeded  to  advocate  recommitment  of  the  bill 
and  support  of  the  proposal  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wadsworth  ' .  As  above  indicated,  the 
provisions  stricken  from  the  bill,  Against  which  complaint  is 
now  made,  were  eliminated  with  the  suggestion  and  approval 
of  Mr.  Whitney. 

Now  the  House  is  asked  to  reverse  that  action  at  the  re- 
que!;t  cf  five  leaders,  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  cf  Six  and  once  an  active  supporter  of  the  House 
bill  with  its  provisions  for  the  protection  of  employees.  The 
other  was  active  in  securing  the  elimination  of  the  provisions 
on  account  of  which  complaint  is  now  made. 

I  submit  this  situation  for  the  consideration  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House. 

Three  main  proposals  as  the  ground  of  recommitment  are 
suggested.  The  protection  that  Congress  can  legally  and 
lawfully  give  to  dismissed  employees  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  as  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  proposal  to  Indefinitely  place  unemployed  labor  in  a 
position  no  worse  than  when  its  employment  ceased  regard- 
less of  the  length  of  service,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
employer,  or  the  need  of  employment  is  a  fantastic  propo.«aL 

The  other  two  alleged  reasons  for  recommittal  are  so  mani- 
festly unsound  and  unnecessary,  and  so  Inept  In  their  design 
to  accomplish  any  useful  purpose,  that  they  have  no  legiti- 
mate place  in  sound,  constructive  legislation. 

The  whole  set-up  of  the  motion  to  recommit  Is  surpris- 
ingly devoid  of  constructive  value. 

The  motion  to  recommit  should  be  defeated,  and  this 
Important  and  useful  legislation  that  represents  so  much 
painstaking,  loyal,  and  constructive  work  on  the  part  of 
the  House  made  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  country  at  an  early 
date  for  the  betterment  of  our  transportation  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection,  I  offer  the  statement  of 
George  M.  Harrison,  president.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express,  and  Station 
Employees. 

No  man  In  railroad  labor  is  of  higher  Integrity,  more  sub- 
stantial character,  or  better  understands  the  problems  of 
railway  labor  than  Mr.  Harrison. 

statement  urging  enactment  of  transportation  bill.  8.  2000 

Mat  3,  1940. 

The  transportation  bill  (8.  2009)  should  be  enacted  Into  law  at 
this  ses-slon  of  the  Congress.  It  proposes  equality  of  treatment  and 
regulation  of  the  several  modes  of  transportation. 

I  am  opposed  to  referring  the  bill  back  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee, because  this  action  will  endanger  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion at  this  session. 

The  interests  of  railroad  and  express  employees  numbering 
210.000.  for  whom  I  speuk.  will  be  Improved  by  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  Unregulated,  subsidized  water  and  motor-carrier  trans- 
portation is  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  railroad  employment  and  busi- 
ness. It  Is  estimated  that  180.000  railroad  Jobs  have  been  lost 
because  of  present  unfair,  discriminatory  transportation  policies 
and  lark  of  Federal  regulation  of  these  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

There  is  no  danger  to  railroad  employment  in  this  proposed 
legislation,  but,  to  the  contrary,  railroad  employment  should  Im- 
prove If  the  leglolatlon  Is  enacted. 

George  M   Hakrisoiv, 

President,  Brotherhood  of  RaiUi>ay  and  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  and  Station  Employees. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  6  (leffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  GOV   CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES  BEFORE  ELMIRA 
CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE  MAY  3.   1907 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  before 
the  Elmlra  «N.  Y.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  3,  1907. 
The  address  deals  with  the  problem  of  administrative  law 
and  the  supervision  thereof  by  the  courts.  The  address  will. 
I  think,  be  a  valuable  contribution  in  connection  with  the 
pending  legislation  on  that  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

I  did  not  com«  here  tonight  to  Join  In  a  debate.  It  la  entirely  true 
that  I  had  purposed  to  say  some  things  In  regard  to  the  very  m^ur« 
•  bout  which  my  friend  Mr.  Stanchfleld  has  spoken."  and  I  shall  not 
say  any  leas  but  perhaps  something  more.  In  distinction  from  my 
learned  friend.  I  am  here  under  a  retainer  I  am  here  retained  by 
the  people  of  the  SUte  of  New  York  to  see  that  Justice  Is  done  and 
with  no  disposition  to  Injure  any  inveatment.  but  with  every  desire 
to  give  the  lullest  opportunity  to  enterprise,  and  with  every  purpose 
to  shield  and  protect  every  Just  property  Interest.  1  stand  for  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  against  extortion,  against  favorlt- 
lam.  against  financial  scandal,  and  against  everything  that  goes  to 
corrupt  our  politics  by  Interference  with  the  freedom  of  our  legis- 
lature and  administration.  I  stand  for  honest  government  and 
effective  regulation  by  the  State  of  public-service  corporatlon.s. 

Now.  I  am  fully  conscious,  as  is  everyone  who  professes  to  have  a 
modicum  of  Intelligence,  of  the  tremendous  advantages  which  the 
country  and  every  community  in  it  have  derived  from  the  extension 
of  our  railroad  faclUtles.     Our  conununltles  would  tie  lifeless,  our 
trade  would  coUapce.  we  would  all  be  worse  than  dead,  were  It  not 
for  tbeae  opportunities  of  communication  and  these  facilities  of 
tranapoitatlon.    We  honor  every  Just  effort  to  make  these  possible. 
We  want  every  opportunity  afforded  to  enable  the  people  to  move 
their  produce  and  we  want  fair  treatment  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  thl»  Tery  neceaaary  activity.    Yet  It  is  said  that,  despite  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  great  benefits  that  have  been  derived 
from  the  extension  of  our  transportation  facilities,  there  is  a  state 
of  unrest:  that  there  Is  a  general  condition  of  discontent  throughout 
the  country      Why?     Is  it  because  of  extension  of  means  of  com- 
munication?    Will  anyone  auggeat  to  an  InteUigent  audience  that 
American  citoMns  are  in  revolt  against  their  own  prosperity?    What 
they  revolt  against  is  dishonest  finance     What  they  are  in  rebellion 
agaiiut  is  favoritism  which  gives  a  chance  to  one  man  to  move  his 
gooda  and  not  to  another;  which  gives  to  one  man  one  set  of  terms 
and  another  set  to  his  rival;  which  makes  one  man  rich  and  drives 
another  man  Into  bankruptcy  or  Into  combination  with  his  more 
aucceasful  competitor.    It  Is  a  revolt  against  all  the  influences  which 
have  grown  out  of  an  unlicensed  freedom,  and  a  failure  to  recognize 
that  these  great  prlTileges.  ao  necessary  for  public  welfare,  have  been 
created  by  the  public  lor  the  public  benefit  and  not  prlmarUy  for 
private  advantage. 

There  has  been  a  determined  effort  through  the  State  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  New  York  and  the 
businessmen  composing  those  chambers  of  commerce  are  opposed 
to  an  effective  scheme  of  State  regulation  of  public -service  corpo- 
rations and  opposed  to  the  specific  measure  now  pending  in  the 
legislature  having  that  object  In  view. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  resolutions  that  have  been  pas.sed 
reflect  the  aentlment  ol  the  businessmen  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  would  tw  most  unfortunate  were  it  so.  There  are  tin- 
doubtedly  many  whose  interests  are  directly  affected,  and  who 
desire  to  maintain  existing  conditions  and  to  enjoy  tmrestrlcted 
freedom  in  order  that  they  may  give  rein  to  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, who  undoubtedly  are  frankly  and  consistently  against  the 
proposition.  There  are  others  who  throw  a  sop  to  pubUc  opinion  by 
saying  that  they  believe  in  regulation  and  who  then  will  contest 
with  you  any  prortalon  that  promises  effective  regulation. 

I  heard  a  distinguished  railway  man  the  other  night  speak  of 
the  great  dMBculUes  under  which  railroads  are  now  suffering,  en- 
deavoring to  keep  up  with  the  extraordinary  demands  that  are 
Incident  to  our  very  rapid  improvement  and  development  in  com- 


merce I  sympathize  with  those  dlfBcultles.  I  sympathlae  with 
the  operating  man  who  lies  awake  nights  trying  to  devise  means 
by  which  he  can  Improve  trafQc  faciliUes.  I  sympathize  with  the 
great  army  of  active  railroad  men  who,  under  severe  conditlon.s. 
are  trying  to  perform  their  duty  There  1?  nothing  antatronlstlc 
to  them  or  to  anvbody  who  desires  to  deal  squarely  with  the  pub- 
lic within  the  four  corners  of  that  bill  This  gentleman  said, 
speaking  for  the  raUroads:  "We  want  friendly  cooperation;  we 
want  protection  against  aBprfsslon  and  injustice  "  And  I  speak 
for  the  people  bv  saying:  'So  do  we."  That  Is  what  we  want  on 
both  sides— friendly  cooperation  for  Just  ends  and  protection 
against  aggression  and  Injustice. 

I  am  amused  at  times  at  the  phantoms  that  are  conjured 
up  by  practical  men  whose  experience  should  hnve  taught  thcra 
better.  It  Is  said  that  a  commission  with  such  broad  powers 
would  take  active  management  of  railroad  corporations  and 
practically  oust  their  boards  of  directors.  Imagine  the  situation 
of  any  such  commission  taking  into  consideration  the  vast  variety 
Of  questions  relating  to  the  management  of  any  one  railroad 
corporation.  Think  of  the  great  number  of  problems  and  com- 
plaints necessarily  committed  to  any  such  commission,  and  then 
tell  an  intelligent  American  audience  that  any  such  conunission 
could,  if  it  wanted  to.  manage  any  railroad. 

But  what  is  lmp>ortant  and  vital  to  any  scheme  of  regulation 
Is  this:  That  wherever  there  Is  an  abuse  the  commission  can 
put  its  finger  on  it  and  hear  the  evidence  and  determine  whether 
or  not  the  abuse  exists,  and  If  it  does  exist  stop  it,  no  matter 
In  what  department  of  management  it  may  be.  Why.  you  cannot 
do  that  unless  you  give  power  which  In  an  emergency  will  reach 
any  department  of  management,  so  that  wherever  an  evil  exists 
which  the  State  ou^^ht  to  control  and  correct,  the  power  delegated 
by  the  SUte  to  such  a  body  can  be  exercised  for  Its  correction. 
That  does  not  mean  that  any  commls.slon  should  displace  the 
operating  management  ol  any  particular  property.  It  does  mean 
that  they  should  have  the  power  to  exercise  control  sufficient 
to  correct  abuses  that  might  exist.  Now.  when  we  consider  these 
matters  in  detail,  you  will  find,  and  I  have  found,  the  railroad 
men  sitting  quietly  down  with  you  and  talking  It  over.  You 
take  up  one  thing  after  another  and  they  will  say:  "Yes;  they 
ought  to  have  power  to  do  so."  Suppose  so  and  so?  Yes;  they 
ought  to  have  power  to  do  it,  assuming  that  tliey  start  with  the 
premise  that  the  business  of  the  public-service  corporation  Is  a 
public  business.  There  are  many  who  lay  down  that  premise 
very  glibly,  never  to  remember  it  again;  and  who.  having  ad- 
mitted to  you  that  the  management  ol  the  raUroad  is  public 
business,  forthwith  will  argue  with  you  that  it  is  their  own  private 
concern.  But  when  you  deal  with  a  railroad  man  who  fairly 
and  squarely  meets  you.  you  will  find  that  he  will  agree  that  these 
powers  are  needed,  supposing  that  abuses  exist  which  would  call 
them  Into  action.  The  other  night  I  was  talking  to  such  a 
gentleman,  and  when  we  got  through,  the  practical  result  of  all 
was  this:  I  said  to  him:  "What  you  really  want  is  a  chance  to 
go  to  the  courts?"  And  he  said:  "Yes;  that  is  all  there  is  about 
it."  That  seemed  to  be  the  main  point.  A  chance  to  go  from 
the  commission  to  the  courts. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  court.'?.  My  whole  life  haa 
been  spent  In  work  conditioned  upon  respect  for  the  courts.  1 
reckon  him  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  conunun.ty  who  will 
talk  lightly  of  the  dignity  of  the  bench.  We  are  under  a  Consti- 
tution, but  the  Constitution  Is  what  the  Judges  say  it  is.  and  the 
Judiciary  Is  the  safeguard  of  our  liberty  and  of  our  property  under 
the  Constitution  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  direct  assault  upon 
the  courts,  nor  do  I  want  to  see  any  indirect  assault  upon  the 
courts.  And  I  tell  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  no  more  insidious 
assault  could  be  made  upon  the  Independence  and  esteem  of  the 
judiciary  than  to  burden  it  with  these  questions  of  administrfltlon. 
questions  which  He  close  to  the  put>llc  Impatience,  and  In  regard 
to  which  the  people  are  going  to  insist  on  having  administration 
by  officers  directly  accountable   to  them. 

Let  us  keep  the  courts  for  the  questions  they  were  intended  to 
consider.  When  questions  of  property  rights  are  Involved — the 
constitutional  right  to  hold  property  and  not  to  be  deprived  of  it 
without  due  process  of  l.iw  is  involved;  when,  under  the  guise  of 
regulation  or  authority  to  supervise  railroad  management,  there  Is 
an  assumption  of  arbitrary  power  not  related  to  public  conven- 
ience: when  there  is  a  real  Judicial  question— let  the  covins  have 
It  and  every  good  citizen  will  stand  aside  and  hope  to  see  it  decided 
fairly  and  with  even-handed  justice. 

When  you  deal  with  matters  of  this  sort,  you  may  be  sure  that 
there  wUl  be  a  variety  of  questions,  which,  whatever  the  fact  may 
ultimately  be  proved  to  be.  can.  by  astute  lawyers,  be  said  to 
involve  such  judicial  matters,  and  there  will  be  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  review  of  everything  that  should  be  reviewed  But  to 
•ay  that  all  these  matters  of  detail  which  wUl  be  brought  before 
the  commission — matters  requiring  men  to  give  their  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  to  get  their  Information  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
to  have  hearings  of  these  interested,  and  to  deal  with  questions 
from  a  practical  standpoint — should,  at  the  option  of  the  corpora- 
tions, be  taken  Into  court.  Is  to  make  a  mockery  of  your  regtila- 
tion.  And.  on  the  other  hand.  If  that  policy  should  succeed.  It 
would  swamp  your  courts  with  admlnlsuatlve  biu-dens.  and  expose 
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them  to  the  fire  of  public  crttlctem  In  connection  with  matters  of 
this  description,  from  which  I  hope  they  will  be  safegtiarded. 

You  must  have  administration,  and  you  must  have  administra- 
tion by  administrative  ofllcers.  You  cannot  afford  to  have  It  other- 
wise. Under  the  proper  maintenance  of  yovir  83r8tem  of  govern- 
ment, and  In  view  of  the  wide  exteiuion  of  regulating  schemes 
which  the  future  is  destined  to  see.  you  cannot  afford  to  have  that 
administration  by  your  courts.  With  the  courts  giving  a  series  of 
decisions  in  these  administrative  nmtters  hosUle  to  what  the  pub- 
lic believes,  and  free  from  that  direct  accounting  to  which  admin- 
istrative officers  are  subject,  you  will  soon  find  a  propwiganda 
advocaUng  a  short-term  judiciary,  and  you  will  turn  upon  our 
courts — the  final  safeguard  of  our  iit>ertles — that  hostile  and  per- 
haps violent  criticism  from  which  they  should  be  shielded,  and 
wUl  be  shielded.  If  left  with  the  Jiu-lsdlctlons  which  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  exercise. 

Now  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious  thing  that  my  suc- 
cessor might  remove  the  commlsslcmers  I  appoint.  I  do  not  share 
the  fears  of  my  friend,  because  the  experience  of  the  past  has 
taught  us  that  the  only  safety  of  democratic  government  is  respon- 
sible government.  If  you  put  men  In  a  position  where  they  cannot 
be  reached  and  are  not  compelled  to  l>e  accountable,  you  put  a 
premium  upon  Incompetency,  you  put  a  premium  upon  political 
interference,  and  set  the  people  at  bay.  Do  you  want  these  ccm- 
mlssloners  elected?  Some  might  say  "Yes."  I  say  that  is  lot  the 
way  to  get  really  responsible  government  but  rather  diffused  re- 
sponsibility; to  prevent  unity  of  administration,  to  break  up  a 
system  of  accountabUlty  which  would  be  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose. If  you  apply  it  In  that  case,  why  not  through  the  whole 
administrative  field?  Voters  would  not  know  the  qualifications  of 
the  men  for  whom  they  were  voting,  and  they  would  have  no  op- 
portunity to  test  their  qualifications  for  this  adminii^trative  posi- 
tion or  that.  There  Is  one  safety  for  the  voters,  and  that  is  to  say 
to  the  man  who  Is  elected  Governor.  Just  as  the  owner  of  a  business 
would  .say  to  a  man  he  puts  in  control  of  that  business,  "You  run 
tills  business  and  I  will  hold  you  accountable  for  it."  Pick  your 
man  and  get  the  right  man  and  hold  him  directly  accountable  to 
the  people.  Say  to  him,  "You  whom  we  can  watch — you  with  refer- 
ence to  whose  selection  public  sentiment  In  the  first  Instance  has 
the  largest  play  under  our  system — you  run  the  business  and  we 
wiU  see  how  you  run  It." 

We  have  had  a  recent  Illustration.  Eighteen  months  ago  the 
whole  country,  and  you  might  say  the  whole  world,  was  shocked 
by  the  revelation  of  corruption  In  those  lnst:tutlon«i  which  we 
deemed  strongest  and  which  we  supposed  to  be  officered  by  the 
most  honorable  and  efficient  managers.  It  was  a  business  that 
constituted  a  sacred  trust  and  affected  the  savings  and  securities 
of  thousands  of  homes  throughout  our  State.  And  when  it  ap- 
peared that  those  who  were  tnisted  were  faithless,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  these  funds  had  been  uaed  for  extravagant,  corrupt 
purpoees,  that  bookkeeping  had  been  deceptive,  that  vouchers  had 
been  Improper,  that  all  the  safeguards  which  go  to  maintain  proper 
administration  had  been  neglected,  a  great  outcry  went  up  from 
the  people  of  the  State  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
said:  "This  thing  must  stop."  And  that  was  in  a  business  under 
governmental  control.  That  was  In  a  business  under  a  control 
designated  by  statutes  which  pried  Into  the  very  life  of  every 
department  of  activity.  It  was  a  State  department  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  could  walk  Into  offices,  take  accounts,  examine  books, 
put  officers  on  oath,  and  make  reports.  It  was  a  business  put 
under  severe  regulations  because  of  Its  high  importance — and 
these  things  happened.  What  a  farce  It  all  was.  And  the  people 
of  the  State  knew  It. 

When  I  went  Into  office  some  8  months  or  so  after  the  laws 
had  been  enacted  which  resulted  from  that  Investigation,  there 
was  practically  the  same  conditions  of  affairs  that  had  existed  In 
the  course  of  the  Insurance  investigation,  and  the  very  men 
through  whose  negligence  and  connivance  all  these  things  had 
taken  place  were  there  as  the  trusted  and  confidential  advisers 
Of  the  superintendent.  It  was  an  intolerable  situation.  No  busi- 
ness manager  would  have  stood  It.  There  was  no  personal  ques- 
tion involved.  It  would  have  been  much  more  agreeable  to  me  to 
leave  it  alone.  But  it  was  there,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  endeavor 
to  put  the  department  upon  the  best  possible  basis  of  efficiency 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  policyholders,  and  I  sought  to  do  It. 

Now,  that  Is  an  Illustration  of  the  situation  where  places  are 
created  which  are  removed  from  any  direct  accounting.  No  re- 
movability except  by  the  Senate  means  Incompetent  and  ineffi- 
cient administration,  and  In  the  long  run  political  administration. 
I  do  not  care  who  Is  Governor.  In  the  long  run  the  one  safeguard 
of  the  American  pKwple  Is  responsible  government  with  power 
adequate  to  meet  the  responsiblUty  and  accountability  to  the 
people  for  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

Now,  we  want  In  these  measures,  as  In  other  measures,  to  be 
Just;  but,  we  want  to  be  effective.  We  cannot  have  any  power 
that  Is  not  susceptible  to  abtise.  There  is  not  a  single  State  offi- 
cer who  haa  power  enouRh  to  do  his  duty  but  cotUd  be  guilty  of 
a  serious  abuse  if  he  neglected  his  duty. 

In  your  mayor  and  In  your  Goyemor,  and  In  others  entrusted 
with  administrative  powers,  you  must  repose  confidence.     And,  If 
these  men  really  stand,  not  In  scxne  secluded  nook,  protected  by 
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Bome  statute  passed  without  due  regard  to  the  public  interest, 
but  directly  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  In  the  long  run  the 
people  wUl  get  their  due.  And  my  policy  in  this  measure,  as  in 
every  other  measure,  is  simply  to  wee  to  the  best  of  my  abUity 
during  my  short  term  that  the  pcojjle  get  what  tliey  are  entitled 
to  receive. 


The  National  Institute  of  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    PRBSIDim'    ROCSEVELT    TO    DELEGATES 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  from  the  south  portico  of  the  White  House 
to  the  delegates  attending  the  National  Institue  of  Oovem- 
ment,  conducted  by  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  on  May  3,  1!;>40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Two  months  ago  I  was  told  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of 
women  interested  in  or  affiliated  wltli  the  Democratic  Party,  with 
the  objective  of  studying  and  discuss. ng  the  processes  of  our  form 
of  government.  It  was  expected  that  there  wovUd  be  not  more 
than  100  of  them  who  would  come  to  Washington  and  I  suggested 
that  they  come  to  my  Executive  Office  In  order  that  I  might  shake 
their  hands  individually  and  have  a  little  Informal  chat  with 
them. 

Three  weeks  ago  my  wife  told  me  that  the  enthusiasm  was  so 
great  that  five  or  six  hundred  might  come  and  we  shifted  the 
party  to  the  East  Room  in  the  White  House. 

By  10  days  ago  the  gathering  had  grown  into  a  pilgrimage,  with 
the  result  that  if  you  tried,  the  three  or  four  thousand  of  you 
could  not  all  get  into  the  White  House  at  the  same  time,  and  if 
I  were  to  start  shaking  hands  with  you  now  you  would  still  be 
pass.ng  In  line  long  after  dark. 

This  amazing  and  splendid  outpouring  does  my  heart  good  be- 
cause it  proves,  first  of  all,  that  there  Is  tremendous  enthusiasm 
for  a  continuation  of  liberal  democratic  government  In  the  United 
States  and  also  because  it  shows  an  honest  wish  to  gain  further 
knowledge  of  government. 

May  I  add,  too,  that  the  thought  which  I  have  expressed  on  several 
previous  occasions — that  while  In  the  past  7  years  your  Government 
has  put  Into  practical  effect  more  constructive  legislation  for  the 
average  man.  woman,  and  child  of  the  Nation  than  In  any  eimilar 
time  In  our  history,  the  greatest  ultimate  long-range  gain  of  these 
years  lies  In  the  Increased  knowledge  of  what  government  Is  all 
about,  the  Increased  discussion  of  broad  problems,  and  the  increased 
recognition  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  a  govern- 
ment which  constantly  thinks  In  terms  of  the  people's  needs. 

We  are  coming  to  differentiate  between  fact  and  fiction.  That  In 
Itself  Is  a  step  In  advance.  We  do  not  fall  as  easily  as  In  older  days 
for  glittering  generalities,  for  specious  promises.  We  say  In  an 
election  year  to  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  to 
would-be  Senators  and  Representatives,  "quit  condemning  each  and 
every  act  of  this  administration  and  tell  us  Just  how  you  would 
change  the  laws  if  you  were  in  power." 

"You  say  you  would  balance  the  Budget — you  who  oppose  present 
policies — don't  tell  us  that  you  would  appoint  some  new  committee 
or  board  to  make  recommendations.  The  Budget  Is  an  open  book. 
If  It  Lb  to  be  balanced  you  can  do  it  In  one  of  two  ways  or  by  a 
combination  of  both.  You  can  levy  new  taxes,  or  you  can  cut 
appropriations.  If  you  choose  the  former,  what  kind  of  taxes  do 
you  propose  to  levy?  If  you  propose  to  cut  expenditures,  which 
ones  will  you  cut  And  by  what  amount?  Will  you,  in  these  critical 
days,  lop  off  a  billion  dollars  from  our  national  defense?  Will  you 
In  these  critical  days  lop  off  a  billion  dollars  for  the  care  of  the 
needy  unemployed?  WUl  you  curtail  expenditures  for  old-aga 
pensions  or  unemployment  Insurance?  Will  you  abolish  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  and  turn  their  functions  over  to  the 
stock  exchange?  Will  you  end  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and 
the  National  Youth  Administration?  Will  you  destroy,  by  with- 
drawing appropriations,  the  soU  conservation  and  tree  planting 
program  of  the  Government?" 

I  recognize  the  horrid  dilemma  that  questions  of  this  kind  are 
going  to  put  certain  types  of  candidates  into  In  the  coming  0 
months. 
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WhoevCT  th*  nominees  of  the  two  major  parties  are  I  flrmly  be- 
lieve that  the  real  question,  the  honest  questton.  the  fundamental 
question  on  election  day  Is  going  to  be  this:  "Do  you  wish  to 
employ  for  your  bua-llne  chauffeurs  who  wrecked  the  previous  bus 
line  for  driving  the  old  busses  Into  the  ditch  or  going  to  sleep  at 
the  wheel,  or  are  you  going  to  continue  the  prest-nt  policy  of  em- 
p:oylrg  active  wide-awake  chauffeurs  who  are  Inspired  with  the 
thought  that  their  duty  Is  to  be  polite  to  the  passengers  and  -ee 
to  It  that  they  reach  their  destination  In  comfort  and  complete 
Miety?" 

I  am  confident  that  your  common  sense,  yovir  enthusiasm,  and 
your  det-p  under!<iandlnj?  of  the  problems  of  the  day  will  go  far  to 
ki-ep  the  American  people  on  the  right  road  in  this  year  of  grace, 
1»40 

Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  Air  Safety  Board 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOITH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  concent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  the  Air  Safety  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Anm.  30.  1940. 

Since  the  transmittal  of  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  Ill  and  IV  a 
Hood  of  misinformation  has  engulfed  those  sections  dealing  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  Much  of  this  has  fallen  of  Its  own 
absurdity  and  needs  no  comment.  This  morning,  however,  we  saw 
•  group  of  well-lnientloned  people  staking  out  an  exclusive  claim 
to  u  so-called  lobby  to  save  hves. 

Tlie  Implication  that  we  are  not  Interested  In  saving  lives,  which 
Is  cerUlnly  contradicted  by  the  record  of  our  progress  In  civil  avia- 
tion during  recent  years,  compels  me  to  rtstate  in  simple  terms  the 
basic  fraiures  of  the  reorganization  plans  affecting  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority. 

I  might  say  here  that  everybody  Is  for  the  abstract  Idea  of  reor- 
ganization in  the  interest  of  Increased  efficiency  and  economy. 
However,  there  Is  a  rather  discouraging  collapse  of  enthusiasm  when 
concrete  proposals  are  made,  in  selfish  protictlon  of  their  own  •spe- 
cial interests  we  always  And  particular  groups  who  hitherto  favored 
reorganization  arising  In  proten 

As  It  now  stands  there  are  three  agencies— the  Civil  Aeronautics 
(five  members)  Authority,  the  Administrator,  and  the  Air  Safety 
Board — all  autonomous  grotips.  none  of  them  represented  at  the 
Cabinet  table  The  Inherent  problems  confronting  them  were 
Inten-slfJed  by  friction,  particularly  within  the  Air  Safety  Board. 
POr  5  months  the  Administrative  Management  Division  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  made  a  study,  at  my  request,  of  the  operation  of 
the  Authority.  It  became  obvious  that  a  change  was  imperative 
if  we  were  to  continue  to  move  forward  In  civil  aviation.  Here,  In 
simple  summary.  Is  ttie  proposal- 

1  Despite  handicaps,  the  Federal  program  for  civil  aeronautics 
has  now  achieved  a  stature  and  an  Importance  which  Justify  bring- 
ing this  program  more  closely  into  the  Federal  fannUy.  The  pro- 
posal will  place  It  within  the  framework  of  the  Etepartment  of 
Commerce  where  It  will  have  a  closer  relationship  with  the  Im- 
portant reporting  services  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  essential 
air  navigation  chart  service  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
More  than  that.  It  will  provide  representation  at  the  Cabinet  table 
for  a  program  of  baste  significance  to  our  national  transportation 
and  our  national  defense  Present  world  conditions  make  the  merit 
of  this  phase  of  the  proposal  obvious. 

a.  The  present  five-member  Authority,  which  has  received  such 
widespread  praise,  remains  as  an  Independent  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  performing  the  l>aslc  regulatory  functions.  It  will  continue 
to  appoint  and  control  Its  own  personnel  and  submit  Its  own  budget. 

3.  Certain  of  the  Authority's  functions  are  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  to  eliminate  a  blind  spot  created  by  the  failure  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  carry  out  the  Intenlon  of 
C-ngress  to  distingru'.sh  clearly  between  the  functions  of  tixe  Adnun- 
Istrator  and  the  Authority. 


4  The  function  of  Investigating  accidents  Is  transferred  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which,  unlike  the  present  Air  Safery 
Board  will  not  be  helpless  to  take  positive  steps  toward  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  accidents.  Unlike  the  Air  Safety  Board,  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  will  have  the  power  to  prescribe  alr-safcty 
rules  regulations,  and  standards,  and  to  suspend  or  revoke  cer- 
tificates after  hearing.  Not  only  does  this  continue  the  present 
Independence  of  accident  Investleation.  but  It  also  makes  posisible 
prompt  translation  of  findings  into  corrective  action. 

5  Not  cnly  are  we  advancing  the  cause  of  air  safety  by  these 
changes  but  we  will  also  realize  appreciable  savings.  Several  highly 
paid  positions  en  the  Air  Safety  Board  wUl  be  eliminated  ai.d 
other  economies  macie  possible. 


Mr.  Justice  Black 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  JUDGE  SAUL  A.  YAGER 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  discus- 
sion of  the  record  of  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black  which  should 
make  every  Senator  proud  of  his  vote  to  confirm  that  Justice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
pjTinted  in  the  Reccrd.  as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  Saul  Yager  onc« 
again  bringing  you  both  sides  of  the  news. 

In  the  hope  that  one  of  our  metropolitan  newspapers  would 
sooner  or  later  comment  upon  the  subject  of  my  broadcast,  this 
evening,  I  have  purposely  refrained,  up  until  now,  from  dealing 
with  It. 

On  February  12  of  this  year — Lincoln's  birthday — the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Spates  handed  down  a  decision  which  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  strongest  reaflftrmatlons  of  the 
democratic  system  of  tolerance  and  equality.  The  importance  of 
the  decision  does  not  rest  alone  in  the  principles  which  It  an- 
nounced. That  Justice  Hugo  Black  wrote  the  opinion  Is  as  news- 
worthy and  eplc-maklng  as  Is  the  opinion  Itself. 

The  facts  of  the  ca^e  were  quite  simple  An  elderly  white  man 
had  been  found  murdered  in  a  small  town  in  Flcjrlda.  Using  a 
type  of  law  enforcement  not  altogether  uncommon  In  some  locali- 
ties, a  large  number  of  su.spects.  white  and  colored,  were  arrested 
and  questioned  at  length  by  the  local  authorities.  A  few  of  them 
were  held  for  prolonged  questioning;  and  the  four  Negroes  who 
were  finally  convicted  of  the  crime  were  questioned  continually 
for  an  entire  week — day  and  night.  During  this  time  these 
Negroes  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  consult  with  their  friends 
or  relatives  or  to  engage  legal  counsel.  There  was  evidence  that 
they  were  subjected  to  physical  violence  and  continual  threats. 
All  ordinary  civil  rights  were  denied  them.  Finally.  In  hopeless 
desperation  and  fear  of  their  lives  the  Negroes  agreed  to  confess; 
and  they  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida  sustained  the  conviction  and  an  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  reversed 
the  case. 

Justice  Hugo  Black,  speaking  for  a  unanimous  Court,  reaffirmed 
the  faith  of  those  who  wrote  Into  the  Constitution  the  fourteenth 
amendment;  that  Is,  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  prcc^ss  of  law  J\jstice  Black  wrote  thusly, 
"To  permit  human  lives  to  be  forfeited  upon  confessions  thus  ob- 
tained ( he  !s  now  referring  to  the  third-degree  methods  used  by  the 
local  oflQclals)  would  make  the  constitutional  requirement  of  due 
process  of  law  a  meaningless  symbol."  He  continued,  •Due  process 
of  law.  pre.served  for  all  by  our  Constitution,  commands  that  no 
such  practice  as  that  disclosed  by  this  record  shall  send  an  accused 
to  his  death  ■■ 

Mr  Justice  Black  saw  In  the  tactics  adopted  by  the  local  officials 
a  technique  of  persecution  not  altogether  unknown  in  certain 
parts  of  the  world  today  He  pointed  cut,  "Today,  as  in  ages  past, 
we  are  not  without  tragic  proof  that  the  exalted  power  of  some  gov- 
ernments to  ptinlsh  manufacttired  crime  dictatorlally  Is  the  hand- 
maiden of  tyranny  "  He  went  on  to  say.  "The  rack,  the  thumbscrew, 
the  wheel,  solitary  confinement,  protracted  questioning  and  cross- 
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examining,  and  other  tngMttous  forms  of  entrapn>ent  of  the  helplers 
or  unptTJular  had  left  their  wage  of  mutilated  bodies  and  shattered 
minds  along  the  way  of  the  cross,  the  guUlotine.  the  stake,  and  the 
hangman's  noote." 

And  Justice  Black  recalled  the  historical  setting  and  wrongs 
which  called  Into  t>etng  the  uncomproruislng  guaranty  of  tlie 
Bill  of  Rights.  He  said:  "Tyrannical  governments  had  Immemo- 
rlally  utilized  dictatorial  criminal  procedure  and  punishment  to 
make  scapegoats  of  the  weak,  or  of  helpless  political,  religious,  or 
racial  minorities.  •  •  •  And  a  Uberty-lovlng  people  won  the 
principle  that  no  man's  life,  liberty,  cr  property  be  forfeited  until 
there  had  been  a  charge  fairly  made  and  fairly  tried  in  a  public 
tribunal  free  of  prejudice,  passion,  excitement,  and  tj-ronnlcal 
power.  Thtjs,  ■  he  went  on  to  say,  "as  assurance  against  ancient 
CTlla.  our  country.  In  order  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty," 
wrote  Into  Its  taste  law  the  requirement,  among  others,  that  the 
forfeiture  of  the  lives,  liberties,  or  property  of  pjcople  accused  of 
crime  can  only  follow  If  proc«d;iral  safeguard];  of  due  process 
have  been  obeyed. 

"No  higher  duty,  no  more  solemn  responsibility,  rests  upon  this 
Court. '  i^aid  Justice  Black,  "than  that  of  trans'lating  Into  living 
law  and  maintaining  this  constitutional  shield  deliberately  planned 
and  Inscribed  for  the  benefit  of  every  human  being  subject  to  our 
Constitution — of    whatever   race,   creed,    or   persuasion." 

Had  this  opinion  been  written  by  any  other  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  It  would  still  be  a  notable  decision;  but  since  its 
author  l«  Justice  Black  It  is  doubly  significant. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  press  of  the  United  States.  Including 
our  own  metropolitan  newspapers,  condr^mned.  In  no  uncertain 
terms.  Justice  Black's  appointment  to  the  Court.  His  one  time 
affiliation  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  became  the  ra!!y*n:j  cry  for  those 
who  predicted  that  upon  the  Cotirt  the  Justice  would  be  prejudiced 
against  minority  rlpht.-* — that  he  would  be  an  advocate  of  bigotry 
and  a  defender  of  tyranny. 

The  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  has  proven  beyond  any  doubt 
that  such  exprrs«lcns  were  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  that  In  the 
recent  words  of  President  Rocsevelt,  their  authors  owe  Mr  Justice 
Black  an  npolorry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  leadinrj  news- 
papers In  the  East,  the  Philadelphia  Record,  which  denounced  the 
Justice's  appointment,  said,  editorially,  the  day  after  the  opinion 
was  written :  "A  great  hue  and  cry  was  raised  over  the  fact 
that  Black  had  once  been  a  Klansman.  This  paper  Joined  In  that 
denunciation  of  him."  And  then  the  editorial  continued.  "'We  have 
since  regretted  It.  No  man  In  whom  race  prejudice  remained  could 
have  written  the  ringing  opinion  that  Black  did,  upholding  equality 
before  the  law." 

Besldrs  this  public  and  unqualified  apology,  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  in  appralolng  the  opinion,  said:  "This  is  one  of  the 
great  Supreme  Court  opinions  of  our  time  and  It  stamps  Hugo  Black 
as  a  liberal  Justice  of  the  highest  status."  The  New  York  Times, 
whose  Wa-shlngton  correspondent.  Arthur  Krock.  led  the  vanguard 
In  the  denunciations  of  Black's  appointment,  praised  the  opinion 
and  JusMce  Black,  editorially.  It  reminded  Its  readers  that  when 
Justice  Black  spoke  cf  protecting  the  poor,  the  Ignorant,  the  nu- 
merically weak,  the  friendless,  and  powerless  he  reaffirmed  on  be- 
half cf  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  a  policy  of  standing  on 
guard  "with  naming  sword  over  the  rights  of  everj'one  of  us." 

The  evidence  of  Justice  Black's  defense  of  civil  liberties,  as  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  not  confined  to  the  Florida  ca.sc 
to  which  I  have  referred.  In  February  1939  he  wrote  an  opinion 
setting  aside  the  conviction  of  a  Negro  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  In  Louisiana.  In  that  case  Black  said:  "•  •  •  when  a 
claim  Is  properly  ass?rtcd  •  •  •  that  a  citizen  •  •  •  has 
been  denied  the  equal  protection  of  his  country's  laws  on  account 
of  his  race.  It  becomes  our  solemn  duty  to  make  Independent  In- 
quiry and  determination  of  •  •  •  [the]  facts  •  •  •"  be- 
cause, said  the  Justice,  "•  •  •  equal  protection  to  all  Is  the 
basic  principle  upon  which  Juatloe  under  law  rests." 

In  the  short  time  that  Justice  Black  has  been  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  has  made  an  outstanding  record  as  a  Jurist.  Only  a  few 
months  after  he  had  taken  his  place  upon  the  bench,  the  Court, 
by  a  divided  opinion,  sustained  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
tax  members  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  on  the  grotmd 
that  tlie  officials  of  the  authority  were  not  performing  functions 
which  were  esaentlal  to  the  existence  cf  the  State.  Although  agree- 
ing with  the  result  of  the  majority  opinion.  Justice  Black  in  a  spe- 
cially concurring  opinion  criticized  the  attempt  of  the  majority  of 
his  brethren  to  differentiate  between  essential  and  nonessential 
government  services.  He  contended  that  there  wa.s  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  which  would  prohibit  all  State  employees  paying  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  It  was  only  a  few  months  later  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  another  case  Involving  the  same  question,  adopted,  for 
all  prnctlcal  purposes,  the  view  of  Justice  Black. 

Again.  In  May  of  1»38.  the  Court  held  unconstitutional  an  In- 
diana gross  income  tax  as  applied  to  sales  made  in  other  States  and 
foreign  countries  t;y  an  Indiana  earporation.  The  majority  of  the 
Ccurt  said  that  the  tax  was  an  Impediment  to  Interstate  commerce 
and  was.  therefore,  unconstitutional.  Black  dlseentod  from  the 
majority  ruling.  And,  on  Januarf  29,  1940,  the  Supreme  Court  at 
the   United   States   upheld   the  Mew  York  sales   tax   on   the    very 


grounds  which  Justice  Black  had  urged  In  his  dissenting  opinloii 
In  the  Indiana  case. 

In  February  1038.  Justice  Black,  writing  a  lone  dissent,  urced 
that  the  Montana  law  Instead  of  the  so-cal»ed  Federal  common  law 
should  be  foUcm-ed  tn  a  trial  of  an  Insurance  case  in  a  Federal 
court  A  few  months  thereafter  the  Court  reversed  a  150-year-cld 
precedent,  which  had  permitted  th^  Federal  courts  to  disregard 
the  common  law  of  a  State,  and  adapted  the  view  which  Justice 
Bl.ick.  standing  alone,  had  had  the  courage  to  urge  In  his  prior 
dissent 

It  was  again  only  a  few  nwnths  alter  Black  had  taken  his  Pcat 
upon  the  Ccurt  thnt  he  and  Justice  Reed  dl'srnted  from  an 
opinion  In  a  complicated  ca-e  InvCiVlng  the  L'nfclUty  for  fraud 
of  the  agent  of  a  surety  company  A  few  weeks  ago  that  Ccurt 
again,  for  all  practical  purposes,  adopted  Justices  Black's  and  Rctd's 
prevkHM  dissenting  opinion. 

As  the  Washington  Post  recently  pointed  out.  "Few  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  have  ever  seen  their  dissents  become  th?  law 
of  the  land  within  so  thort  a  time"  It  went  on  to  say  that  if 
Justice  Black  "quit  the  Court  tomorrow  he  would  leave  a  reccrd 
distinguished  enough  to  make  an  hlctrrlan  wonder  what  caused 
the  spasm  of  hysteria  which  swept  so  much  of  the  press  and  of  the 
Nation  In  the  late  summer  of  1937." 

Tlie  St  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  one  of  tlie  most  outspoken  critics  of 
the  Black  appointment,  recently  characterized  him  as,  and  here  I 
quote,  "an  Influential  thinker  and  craftsman." 

In  an  article  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
recent  l.ssuo  of  Life  magazine,  the  editors  commented  thusly: 
"Only  a  handful  of  the  80  Justices  who  have  served  on  It — Marshall, 
Story.  Taney.  Holmes,  among  the  drr.d — could  be  called  great 
men.  But  nearly  all  of  them  have  risen  In  seme  measure  to  the 
challenge  of  their  great  responsibility."  The  editorial  continued, 
"A  current  ca.'^c  In  point  Is  Justice  Hugo  Black.  President  Roose- 
velt's first  and  widely  damned  as  his  worst  appointee,  who  Is 
winning  Informed  respect  for  his  earnestness  and  Intense  aware- 
ness of  the  Impact  of  chanf^lng  social -economic  conditions  on  the 
law."  And  the  edltorl.il  concluded,  "Ke  may  take  his  place  with 
the  great  Justices  of  history." 

I  see  that  my  14  minutes  are  up,  so  until  next  week  at  this  time, 
good  night, 

Thomas  Jeflferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  6  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 


SPEECH  BY  MR.  HOMER  MAT  ADAMS  INTRODUCING  THB 
PRESIDENT  AT  JETTERSON  DAY  DINNER  ON  APRIL  20. 
1940 


Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Recorw  the  speech 
delivered  by  Mr,  Homer  Mat  Adams,  president  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America,  introducing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Jefferson  Day  dinner  in  Washington 
on  April  20,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  President,  distinguished  gues<«.  and  Young 
Democrats  cf  America,  today  Is  National  Young  Democratic  Day. 
Throughout  the  States  and  Territories  young  democracy  Is  assembled 
to  honor  our  country's  first  young  Democrat,  Thomas  Jefferecn, 
Liberal  In  thought,  progressive  In  action,  and  courageous  hi  ex- 
pression, he  fought  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people. 

Before  reaching  his  thirtieth  birthday,  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
chosen  Governor  of  Virginia.  At  the  age  of  83  he  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  whUe  still  a  young  Democrat  be 
fought  for  and  had  enacted  Into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Through  these  dinners  honoring  his  memory,  we  hcpe  to  fire  the 
Interest  of  youth  in  progressive  government.  In  keeping  with  this 
spirit.  It  Is  appropM-late  that  this  day,  m  1940,  we  en)oy  the  privilege 
of  hearing  from  the  man  who  personifies  the  Ideals  of  Jefferson. 
who  has  kept  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  an  active  force  of  protection  foe 
the  American  people,  whose  life  embraces  a  continuous  struggle  to 
keep  government  looking  forward  and  moving  forward — It  la  my 
extreme  pleasure.  ladles  and  gentlexnexi.  to  present  to  you  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  Air  Safety  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  AND  THE  DIRECTOR 
OP  THE  BUREAU  OP  THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  a^.k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Dtroc'or  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  Robert  H.  Hinckley. 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  and  a  letter 
from  the  Attorney  General  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  both  relating  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
and  the  Air  Safety  Board. 

Th»re  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

Excctmvz  OmcT  or  the  President, 

Bt.'REAU     or     THE     BrOGET, 

Waahinffton.   D.   C.   May   2.   1940. 

Hon.  Roanr  H.  Hinckley. 

Chatrman.  CivU  Aeronaiitics  Authority. 

Washington.  D    C. 

Mt  Dc.\a  Mr  Hinckley:  If  Congross  Uikes  no  adverse  action 
on  Reorganization  Plans  in  and  IV.  the  effectuation  of  these 
pUnfl  will  require  that  the  Director  of  the  Bure.iu  of  the  Budkjet, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Piesldent.  determine  the  necessary 
transXera  of  funds.  In  view  of  the  limited  time  available  and 
because  of  certain  questions  arising  out  of  the  complexity  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  consult'^d 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  In  order  to  establish  a  sound 
basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  available  appropriation  balances 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  The  Attorney  General  has 
a>a"eed  to  the  following  Interpretive  statements  concerning  the 
civil  aeronautics  provisions  of  the  two  plans; 

I  Plan  III  centralizes  In  the  Administrator,  who  Is  hereafter 
to  be  known  as  the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics,  those 
functions  that  are  casentla'ly  of  an  administrative  character  as 
dlstingutahcd  from  those  relatln'?  to  economic  regulation;  the  pre- 
scription of  safety  standards,  rules,  and  regxilations;  and  the  sus- 
pension and  revocation  of  certificates  after  hearing.  Thus.  In 
addition  to  the  functions  now  vested  in  the  Administrator  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  he  will  Ije  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act  of  1939;  the  Issu- 
ance and  amendment  of  airman.  alrcraCt.  and  air-carrier  certifi- 
cates; emergency  suspension  pf  certificates;  the  registration  of  air- 
craft Including  the  recordation  of  conveyatices;  the  enforcement 
of  safety  rules,  regulations,  and  standards:  and  the  control  of 
notlflcaUon  as  to  hazards  to  air  commerce. 

3  Plan  in  divests  the  Authority  of  all  control  It  now  has  over 
the  personnel  and  e.Tpendltures  of   the   Administrator. 

3  Plan  III  leaves  the  Authority  with  all  the  functions  described 
In  title  4  (air  carrier  economic  regulation)  of  the  GlvU  Aero- 
nautics Act;  such  of  thoae  functions  described  In  title  5  (national- 
ity and  owTiershlp  of  aircraft),  and  title  6  (civil  aeronautics  safety 
regulation)  as  relate  to  the  prescription  of  safety  standards,  rules, 
and  regulations,  and  the  suspension  and  revocation  of  certificates 
after  hearing;  and  the  functions  vested  In  the  Authority  by  sec- 
tion 305  (S)  and  title  10.  In  connection  with  the  suspension  and 
revocation  of  certificates.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  waiver  of  a 
hearing  would  not  operate  to  deprive  the  Authority  of  its  Juris- 
diction. 

4  In  performing  air-safety  work,  the  Administrator  will  be  bound 
by  the  rules  of  the  Authority  and  the  extent  of  his  administrative 
discretion  will  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  rules  so  prescribed. 

5.  While  the  Administrator  may  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Board  as  to  safety  rules,  regulations,  and  standards.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  Board  will  have  adequate  technical  facilities  for 
arriving  at  Its  own  Independent  determination  as  to  the  soundness 
of  s\ich  recommendations,  and  for  developing  such  material  on 
its  own  initiative. 

6.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  existing  confusion  In  terminology, 
plan  rv  provides  that  the  present  5-member  Authority  shall 
herearter  be  known  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  employs 
the  term  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  merely  as  an  over-all  deslg- 
I'.atlon  for  the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics  and  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board. 

7  Plan  rv  transfers  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  aU  functions 
now  performed  by  ttve  Au  Safety  Board. 


8  In  performing  its  functions,  including  those  mentioned  above, 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  will  be  entirely  Independent  of  and  In 
no  way  subject  to  control  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the 
Secretary  thereof.  This  lndepend»-nce  Is  tpeciflcally  referred  to  In 
two  separate  paragraphs  of  plan  IV. 

9  The  requirement  In  plan  IV  that  the  Board  report  to  Congress 
and  the  President  through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  provides  for 
the  routing  of  such  documents  through  the  Secretary  so  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  them  and  append  such  com- 
ments as  he  may  wish  to  makc>.  This  provision  does  not  Imply  that 
the  Secretary  may  In  any  way  delete  or  revise  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

10.  In  providing  that  the  routine  management  functions  of  the 
Board  .shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  through  such  facilities  as  he  j-hail  desig- 
nate or  establish,  plan  IV  Is  designed  to  prevent  the  uneconomical 
duplication  of  such  facilities  by  th"  Board,  the  personnel  of  which 
will  be  relatively  small.  This  provlMon  is  not  Intended  to  dlvc-st 
the  Board  of  Its  authority  to  appoint  and  control  all  of  Its  person- 
nel, to  authorize  cxpendlture.v  or  to  determine  and  eupjJcrt  the 
Burlgct  estimates  that  are  submitted  to  the  Burc'.u  of  the  Budget. 
As  stated  In  the  Presidents  message,  lu  purpose  Is  to  make  available 
to  the  Board,  in  the  Interest  of  efflciency.  departmental  services  in 
connection  with  these  functions. 

11.  Tlie  Board  Is  left  with  full  authority  to  make  its  contacts 
with  other  agencies  cf  the  F'ederal  Oove.-nment  and  with  State  and 
foreign  governments.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Board 
Will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce so  as  to  coordinate  such  contacts  with  those  made  by  the 
Administrator  and  thereby  minimize  duplication  of  effort. 

12  Those  functions  of  the  secretary  of  the  Authority  which  relate 
to  the  maintenance  of  dockets  and  the  keeping  of  minutes  cannot 
be  regarded  as  routine  management  functions  and  will,  therefore, 
remain  directly  under  the  Beard. 

13.  Plan  IV  obviou'^ly  contemplates  that  the  Board  will  have  Its 
own  legal  and  other  technical  facilities  Any  other  interpretation 
would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  independence  which  is  to  sur- 
round  the  Board's  determinations. 

14  In  connection  with  the  Investigation  of  air  accidents,  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  the  statutory  prescription  of  the  duties  of  the 
present  Air  Safety  Board,  will  furnish  the  Administrator  of  Civil 
Aeronautics  with  copies  of  any  reports  or  recommendations  that 
relate  to  the  functions  vested  in  the  Administrator. 

15.  The  comproml.'^e  of  civil  penalties  for  violations  of  titles  5 
and  6  becomes  a  function  of  the  Administrator,  s'.nce  it  must  be 
regarded  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  respons'.bllity  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  provisions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  will  have 
the  power  to  make  comproTnlses  involving  violations  cf  title  7. 

16  As  contrasted  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Admin- 
istrator win  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce 

I  feel  certain  that  this  interpretation  is  In  full  accord  with  what 
was  envisaged  by  the  President  in  submitting  the  reorganization 
proposal.s  to  Congress.  Identical  copies  of  this  letter  are  being 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Harold  D.  Smith.  Director. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  2.  1940. 
Hon.  HAROLD  D  Smith, 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Director:  I  hare  examined  your  letter  of  this 
date  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  which  you  set  forth  your 
interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  Reorganization  Plans  in  and 
rv  lelatlng  to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority,  and  I  agree  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  you. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  H   Jackson. 

Attorney  Genaal. 


Government  and  Business  Can  Cooperate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OK  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ADDRESSES    BY    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL.     MR 
HARRIMAN,  and  SENATOR  MEAD 


HENRY     I. 


Mr.  MEAD.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  ad- 
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dresses  on  the  subject  Government  and  Business  Can  Coop- 
erate, delivered  by  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Jackson.  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States;  Mr.  Henry  I.  Harriman. 
former  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States;  and  myself  on  the  occasion  of  the  Democratic  Forum 
held  at  the  Riverside  Stadium,  Washington.  D.  C,  on  the 
evening  of  May  3,  1940.  This  notable  forum  was  sponsored 
by  the  Woman's  National  Democratic  Club  as  a  feature  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Government,  conducted  here  last 
week  by  the  women's  division  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

This  forum  proved  to  be  a  successful  and  enlightening  pro- 
gram. The  Honorable  Maby  T.  Norton,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  served 
as  moderator;  and  Mr,  Felix  Morley,  editor  of  tlie  Washing- 
ton Post,  stunmarlzed  the  discussions  from  a  nonpartisan, 
independent  vicMiTPoInt. 

Mrs.  Curtis  Shears,  imder  whose  chairmanship  the  meeting 
was  conducted,  pointed  out  that  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
women's  division  of  the  Democratic  No.tional  Committee  that 
similar  forums  might  be  organized  throughout  the  States  as 
fact-finding  groups  dedicated  first  and  foremost  by  its  spon- 
sors to  the  principles  of  peace,  unity,  and  cooperation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addiresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRZSS     BT     ROBERT    H.     JACKSON,    ATTOENTT     GENERAL    OF    THE     UNniU) 

STATES 

I  once  knew  a  smart  lawyer  who  always  took  his  well-to-do 
clients  to  court  dressed  up  in  their  old  clothes.  He  thought  that 
got  sympathy  from  the  Jury.  I  recognize  the  same  tactics  In  some 
Of  the  smart  lawyer  candidates  who  are  trying  to  dre.«^  up  their 
political  contributors  in  old  clothes  to  get  the  Bj-mpathy  of  the 
voters  this  fall.  It  must  be  annoying  that  Just  as  they  all  Joined 
In  a  calamity  chorus  plcttirlng  their  contributors  in  rags  and 
patches,  along  comes  the  news  about  the  profits  of  leading  corpo- 
rations for   1939. 

I  hold  here  the  April  1940  btiMness  letter  of  the  National  City 
Bank.  They  cannot  say  that  is  New  Deal  propaganda.  It  tabu- 
lates the  profits  for  1939  of  2,480  companies  representing  all  major 
lines  and  having  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  of  more 
than  $55,000,000,000  The  year's  profits  on  this  capital  were  at 
an  average  rate  of  6  2  percent.  That  average  reflects  the  worst  as 
well  as  the  best.  But  the  average  profit  of  manufacturing  cor- 
porations alone  was  8.5  j)ercent,  of  public  utilities  It  was  6.9  per- 
cent, and  of  trade  corporations  11.3  percent. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  hear  these  candidates  say  what  they  think 
these  corporations  ought  to  earn  If  6  percent  to  11  percent  repre- 
sents ruin  What  rate  of  profit  do  they  think  our  economy  can 
afford  to  pay  these  corporations  and  what  Is  a  fair  rate  of  profit 
with  Interest  rates  at  their  present  level  and  employment  and 
national    Income   down? 

If  these  gentlemen  said  that,  in  spite  of  this  general  prosperity. 
there  were  specific  lines  of  Industry  that  are  sick  and  need  at- 
tention. I  should  agree  with  them.  If  they  said  that  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  In  the  United  States  has  proceeded  to  a  point 
where  the  prosperity  of  the  big  corporations  listed  on  Wall  Street 
does  not  Indicate  an  equal  prosperity  throughout  the  country, 
again  I  should  agree  And  If  they  were  to  say  that  underlying 
this  corporation  prospn-rlty  are  serious  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, such  as  unemplo3rment,  again  I  should  agree.  But  to  con- 
tend that  business  In  the  United  States  Is  "on  dead  center"  as 
one  of  the  candidates  put  It  last  night,  or  that  the  Government 
Is  destroying  American  business,  or  that  there  Is  no  prosperity  In 
this  land  Is  little  short  of  rldicttlous.  The  administration's  ene- 
mies In  the  past  7  years  have  predicted  In  America  more  ruin  to 
business  and  to  our  form  of  government  and  to  our  society,  than 
has  actually  happened  In  Europe.  The  public  has  again  and  again 
found  their  predictions  false.  And  their  claim  that  American 
business  Is  In  ruins  will  likewise  be  found  false  and  those  who 
are  making  such  exaggerated  claims  are  doing  business  no  real 
service. 

It  Is  one  of  the  syndicated  fables  of  the  opp)osltlon  that  this 
administration  is  hostile  to  btislness. 

The  fact  is  that  the  most  extensive  effort  ever  made  by  any  admin- 
istration at  cooperation  between  buslnes.s  and  Government  was 
undertaken  by  this  administration  when  It  passed  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  That  authorization  of  self-government 
for  bu.«lness  was  sponsored  before  congressional  committees  by  my 
opponent  on  this  platform  tonight,  Mr.  Henry  I.  Harriman,  then 
piesldrnt  of  the  United  States  Chamber  cf  Commerce,  as  well  as 
by  the  administration.  Moreover,  a  similar  effort  to  establl.sh  self- 
government  and  to  overcome  the  demoralization  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  and  another  for  the  same  purpose  In  the  bltumlnous- 
coal  Industry  were  sponsored  by  this  administration.  The.=e  meas- 
lires  constituted  the  greatest  experiment  In  self -regulation  and 
self -control  ever  offered  to  American  business.     Every  one  of  these 


ventures  was  destroyed  by  businessmen  who  instituted  lawsuits 
that  were  argued  by  business  lawyers  and  decided  by  a  court  that 
certainly  was  not  a  part  of  the  New  Deal.  Whether  these  endeavors, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  were  wise  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
arguable,  but  they  offered  to  businessmen  a  chance  to  get  together 
among  themselves  and  write  their  own  ticket — and  American 
business  missed  the  boat. 

I  should  suppose  that  the  most  Important  need  of  a  successful 
business  would  be  customers.  The  great  collapse  of  1929  was 
destructive  to  private  business  because  It  destroyed  millions  of 
its  customers.  A  laborer  out  of  work,  a  farmer  with  his  farm 
under  foreclosure,  a  home  owner  with  his  property  advertised  for 
taxes,  a  citizen  who  has  been  cheated  of  his  s;ivings  by  stock 
salesmen,  or  who  has  had  his  savings  wiped  oiit  by  bank  failure. 
Is  not  a  flrst-class  customer.  To  restore  the  purchasing  power  of 
these  people,  which  would  again  ptit  them  In  the  market  as  pur- 
chasers of  useful  commodities,  has  been  one  of  the  most  persist- 
ent and  most  costly  efforts  of  this  administration.  Through 
emergency  work  relief,  through  public  buildings  programs,  througb 
home  owners'  loans,  employment  insurance,  and  old-age  benefits 
this  administration  has  struggled  not  only  to  keep  their  bodies 
and  souls  together  but  also  to  save  these  people  as  customers  of 
business. 

After  the  buslnemman  has  customers,  his  next  most  important 
need  Is  enough  capital  to  carry  on  his  trade.  No  administration 
In  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  nation  ever  made  available 
to  private  enterprise  such  an  amount  of  capital  to  restore  the 
banking  and  transportation  systems,  and  to  provide  working  capi- 
tal for  manufactvirlng  enterprise.  And  It  has  been  furnished  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  Interest.  Tills  Administration  has  not  only  pro- 
vided business  with  customers,  but  also  with  the  capital  to  meet 
their  demands. 

But  It  Is  charged  that  the  Administration  is  hostile  to  business, 
because  the  Government  Is  regulating  this  or  controlling  that 
business.  Unfortunately,  the  nature  of  the  competitive  buslnesa 
struggle  Is  such  that  the  Government  has  to  arbitrate  between 
different  groups  of  businessmen.  Practically  every  regulation 
that  has  at  any  time  been  imposed  on  American  business  has 
been  championed  by  one  group  of  businessmen  to  protect  itself 
from  the  exploitation  or  oppression  of  another  group. 

It  was  the  businessman  as  a  shipper  who  demanded  protection 
from  the  businessman  as  a  railroad  operator  and  obtained  the 
creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate 
rates  and  stop  rebates  and  discriminations.  It  was  the  business- 
man who  obtained  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  protect  him  from  the  unfair  trade  practices  and  unfair  com- 
petition of  other  businessmen.  It  was  capitalists  and  Investors 
In  American  business  who  demanded  a  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  bring  truth  Into  the  securities  business.  It  was  the 
businessman  who  bought  electric  power  and  the  investors  who 
bought  electric  securities  who  demanded  the  regtilatlon  of  the 
public  utilities  holding  companies.  I  am  unable  to  recall  a  single 
antitrust  prosecution  that  was  not  Instituted  on  the  complaint  of 
businessmen  who  sought  protection  against  competitors  who 
threatened  them  with  Injury  or  destruction.  Nothing  would  be 
more  disastrous  than  for  the  Goverrunent  to  cease  these  activities 
and  let  business  be  governed  only  by  the  principle  of  dog-eat-dog. 

Some  businessmen,  admitting  all  of  this,  point  out  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  the  wage  and  hour  law,  and  the  policy  of 
high  wages  and  maxlmiun  welfare  for  labor  as  evidence  of  hostility 
to  business.  We  still  have  stone-age  mentalities  who  think  that  the 
way  to  lift  business  Is  to  keep  labor  down. 

The  fact  Is  that  American  industry  is  geared  to  Kupply  a  high 
standard  of  living,  and  If  the  American  people  are  unable  to  main- 
tain a  high  con£\m:iptlon  of  food  products  and  of  manufactured 
goods.  American  Industry  will  fall.  A  Chinese  coolie  labor  system  In 
this  country  would  give  oiur  Industrial  giants  cheap  labor,  but  Ita 
would  destroy  the  market  for  their  goods.  The  only  customer 
worth  his  salt  to  American  business  is  the  one  who  demands  the 
American  standard  of  living.  This  administration  has  been  deter- 
mined to  maintain  those  standards  and  to  arm  the  laboring  forces 
of  the  country  with  such  weapons  as  collective  bargaining,  so  that 
they  may  themselves  defend  their  living  standards.  I  know  thaft 
this  Is  for  the  good  of  American  labor  and  I  believe  It  Is  equally  good 
for  American  buslneas.  A  low-wage  policy  or  sweatshop  hours  may 
mean  temporary  profits  to  a  few  greedy  men,  but  their  general  estab- 
lishment would  break  down  American  business  Just  as  certainly  aa 
it  would  break  the  heart  of  the  American  workman. 

The  campaign  of  1940  can  be  a  constructive  one  if  those  who  are 
complaining  of  present  legislation  wUl  state  frankly  and  honestly 
what  they  propose  to  repeal  and  what  they  propose  to  enact.  Why 
not  say  what  changes  they  propose  to  make  In  the  law  requiring 
truth  in  the  sale  of  securities  or  regulating  the  stock  exchanges? 
Why  not  tell  us  what  they  propose  to  do  with  the  Labor  Relation* 
Act  or  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act?  What  their  antitrust  policy 
would  be?  How  much  profit  will  they  want  for  the  great  industries 
before  they  will  be  willing  to  supfKjrt  old-sige  pensions  or  relief  for 
the  unemployed? 

It  will  take  more  than  a  parade  of  old  clothes  to  make  this  country 
believe  that  this  administration  is  hostile  to  business,  when  we 
can  go  Into  every  community  of  the  Nation  and  point  to  banks  and 
industries  that  would  not  be  operating  today  except  for  lt«  loan 
of  capital.  It  will  take  something  besides  epithets  to  convince  the 
long  line  of  customers,  who  can  patronize  American  business  only 
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b««»iMe  th«  Ooremment  hM  com«  to  their  rescue,  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  trying  to  destroy  prosperity  But  we  c&nnot.  and  no  decent 
fovrmment  ever  can.  accept  the  propoBltloin  tiiat  everything  la 
leRtttmate  If  only  it  makea  aomebody  a  profit.  Bvery  person  who 
believp*.  as  I  do  beltere.  In  a  ayitem  of  free  private  enterprlae.  Imowa 
that  Oovernment  must  take  steps  to  keep  It  free  and  keep  It  within 
thr  rules  of  the  game.  And  btistness  Itself — leglUmate  business 
tliat  wants  to  thrive  on  a  fatr  margin  of  profit  and  to  pay  a  decent 
wage  and  to  compete  In  the  market  with  other  businessmen  on  a 
decent  basis — knows  that  business  and  Government  not  only  can 
cooperate  and  must  cooperate,  but  that  they  have  cooperated  to  an 
unprecedented  extent  In  the  last  7  years. 


ADOBZSS    or   KENXT    I.    HABXIMAH 

In  these  troubled  times  of  wars  and  depressions  It  Is  of  Infinite 
Importance  not  only  to  our  own  country  but  to  the  entire  world  that 
the  United  States  maintain  a  sound  and  solvent  economic  system 
based  upon  the  continuance  erf  free  business  enterprise,  equal  and 
fair  economic  opportunities  for  all.  and  the  preservation  of  the  full 
rights  of  individual  liberty  which  are  guaranteed  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  In  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Totalitarian  governments  have  Invariably  arisen  because  of  mass 
misery,  and  want  and  hunger  have  been  the  impelling  motives  which 
Induced  men  to  give  up  their  Individual  liberty  for  the  essential 
"pot  of  porridge  "  It  was  Indeed  a  wise  man  who  defined  democracy 
•a  "liberty  plus  groceries"  and  an  astute  person  who  said  "Tou  can- 
not eat  individual  initiative."  and  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  American  people  can  permanently  preserve  their 
liberties  Is  to  so  adjust  their  economic  s3rBtem  that  privation  and  I 
want  shall  not  stalk  through  a  land  which  has  all  of  the  essential 
raw  materials,  the  labor,  the  capital,  and  the  technical  skill  to  give 
an  abundance  to  its  entire  people.  To  do  that  without  establishing 
a  totalitarian  government,  without  giving  up  the  economic  system 
under  which  the  United  States  has  grown  great  and  powerful,  and 
Without  surrendering  our  individual  liberties  requires  the  closest 
couprration  between  American  business,  American  labor,  American 
agriculture,  and  the  Oo\-ernment  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  continually  asking  the  question.  "What  kind  of  a  world 
will  emerge  from  this  period  of  economic  distress  and  war?  Will  it 
be  one  that  people  will  enjoy  living  in.  a  world  In  which  human 
freedom  is  respected  and  the  energies  of  men  turned  anew  to  the 
•rt«  of  peace?  Qr  srill  it  t>e  one  wherein  old  and  tested  ways  of 
economic  and  social  life  struggle  vainly  against  the  uiwurges  of  new 
forces?" 

No  one  can.  of  course,  answer  these  questions  categorically  and 
we  cannot  prophesy  whether  calm  wisdom  or  blind  hate  will  dom- 
inate the  era  of  reconstruction  which  lies  ahead;  but  these  things 
are  certain :  ( 1 )  That  we  are  living  In  a  world  of  economic  and 
social  interdependence  which  represents,  in  many  respects,  the 
flowering  of  centuries  of  gradual  development:  (2)  That  human 
liberty  cannot  l>e  preserved  if  the  profound  distress,  resulting  from 
economic  dlaorganlzation.  continues:  and  (3)  That  the  wisdom  of 
men  must  he  mobilized  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  this  dis- 
tress. Hiere  la  Indeed  no  such  thing  as  a  final  plan  for  human 
happinees.  The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  build  wisely  from  the 
ezperlenc*  of  the  past  and  to  recognize,  as  Dean  Pound  has  said 
of  the  law.  that  our  economic  life  ahould  always  be  stable  but 
never  static. 

Thiis  far  I  have  spoken  in  generalities.  May  I  now  specifically 
outline  my  views  as  to  the  way  in  which  business  and  government 
can  cooperate  In  the  period  of  our  national  life  when  the  Nation 
was  growing  up.  when  the  rich  lands  of  the  West  and  the  South 
were  being  settled,  and  when  our  railroads,  our  utilities  and  our 
great  industries  were  being  constructed,  there  was  work  for  every 
man  and  woman  who  desired  to  labor.  In  this  period  of  growth 
there  was  not  the  degree  of  mechanization  or  centralization  of 
industry  which  exists  today  and  our  people  were  not  so  interde- 
pendent one  upon  the  other.  There  are  still  great  and  unex- 
plored frontiers  in  science  and  technology  and  dally  the  ability 
of  man  to  produce  more  Is  increasing:  but  all  of  this  means  a 
greater  interdependence  of  each  group  and  each  individual  upon 
other  groups  and  other  Individuals.  This  Is  the  first  thing  that 
business  must  recognise  In  our  ever-changing  economic  world  azid 
It  must  recognlae  as  a  corollary  that  t>ecauae  of  this  greater  In- 
terdependence there  arises  the  need  for  the  social  Insurance  of 
the  Individual  against  the  three  great  hazards  of  life — sickness, 
unemployment,  and  old  age.  It  may  well  be  true  that  the  laws 
which  have  been  passed  to  give  this  security  are  not  In  all  ways 
wise,  and  that  they  may  require  change  and  amendment.  To  this 
end  government  and  business  should  quietly  and  di^)asBtonately 
cooperate. 

Again  business  must  reeognlxe  that  labor  Is  entitled  to  the  un- 
tnuumeled  right  to  organise  or  remain  unorganized  as  It  desires  and 
have  a  celling  for  Ita  hours  and  a  floor  for  its  wages.  In  the  two 
nations  of  Kwope,  England  and  Sweden,  which,  until  the  war  en- 
Joyed  the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity,  this  right  has  long  been 
recognised,  and  many  employers  In  these  two  countries  said  to  the 
Amerlc&n  oommlaslon  which  studied  labor  relations  abroad,  that 
they  could  not  understand  the  need  of  a  Labor  Relations  Act  or  a 
labor  Relations  Board  as  the  fvoblem  which  the  Board  was  created 
to  adjust  did  not  exist  In  their  countries.  X  peracmally  feel  that 
many  details  at  our  present  latxir  acts  are  unwise,  and  that  the 
administr»Uon  of  them  has  not  been  entirely  unbiased,  but  I  <|o 


say  to  American  business  that  U  It  asks  Congress  to  correct  these 
acts  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  lessen  the  need  of  such  laws. 

Finally.  I  think  that  American  business  must  recognize  the  right 
of  agrlcultiire  to  a  Just  reward  for  its  labor.  This  country  cannot 
be  half  prosperous  and  half  depressed:  and  industry  cannot  hope 
to  prosper  when  agricultural  prices  are  at  or  near  the  levels  of  the 
early  thirties.  We  may,  indeed,  doubt  the  wisdom  of  many  of  the 
features  of  the  agricultural  laws  which  are  now  on  the  btatute  bocks, 
but  we  cannot  deny  the  need  of  a  prosperous  agrlcultxire. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  certain  mental  attitudes  which  business 
must  have  if  it  is  to  seek  cooperation  with  government,  to  wit,  that 
it  must  recognize  the  need  of  social  inMirance  against  unemploy- 
ment, sickness,  and  (dd  age;  that  it  must  admit  the  inherent  right  of 
labor  to  organize  or  remain  unorganized  as  It  may  desire,  and  that 
it  must  acknowledge  that  agriculture  Is  entitled  to  a  fair  reward 
for  its  effort. 

Now  may  I  speak  briefly  of  what  government  must  do  If  there 
ts  to  be  free  and  full  cooperation  between  business  and  govern- 
ment. First.  It  must  recognize  wholeheartedly  the  desirability 
of  our  present  B3rstem  of  free  business  enterprise,  and  It  must  not 
permit  the  entry  of  government  Into  competition  with  industry. 
Proper  and  limited  regulation  of  business  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  Is  admitted  by  business  but  It  does  not  approve  the 
degree  of  regulation  exercised  by  m&ny  boards  and  commissions 
and  it  does  not  and  cannot  grant  the  desirability  of  the  Govern- 
ment entering  large  fields  of  enterprise  which  wo\ild  otherwise  be 
carried  out  privately.  Second,  government  must  appreciate  that 
free  enterprise  can  only  be  carried  on  if  it  has  the  spur  of  profits, 
not  meager  profits  but  large  profits,  to  compensate  for  its  many 
and  inevitable  losses.  This  means  tax  adjustments  which  will 
encourage  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  even  of  adventurous  enterprise. 
Our  railroads,  our  utilities,  and  our  great  industries  were  built  by 
venttiresome  men  who  made  much  and  lost  much,  and  I  say  to 
you  frankly  that  If  you  desire  to  kill  private  enterprise  and  pre- 
vent it  from  creating  Jobs  for  the  unemployed,  don't  levy  losses 
upon  enterprise  and  then  deprive  It  of  compensating  profits  when 
they  are  made.  Any  effort  to  limit  the  profits  of  Industry  to  3  psf- 
cent  or  even  6  percent  in  the  face  of  Its  inevitable  losses  Is  to  sound 
the  death  knell  of  private  enterprise  and  to  herald  the  advent  of 
state  socialism. 

In  the  welter  of  criticism  which  business,  with  some  reason,  levels 
at  the  present  administration.  I  am  frequently  asked  what  I  have 
to  say  in  defense  of  the  New  Deal  and  of  the  Roosevelt  regime. 
The  present  administration  came  into  power  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  economic  crisis  which  this  country  has  ever  gone  through. 
Its  banks  were  closed,  at  least  one-third  of  its  workers  were  un- 
employed or  on  reduced  pay.  cotton  was  selling  at  5  cents  a  pound, 
corn  at  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  wheat  at  four  bushels  to  the  dollar. 
Under  these  clrctimstances,  fully  one-third  of  the  local  taxes  of 
the  country  were  not  being  paid  and  there  were  many  in  all  ranks 
of  life  who  wondered  whether  recovery  was  possible  without  a 
change  in  our  form  of  govemraent.  The  first  great  achievement 
of  the  administration  was  the  restoration  of  confidence  to  all 
classes  In  the  land.  With  a  smile  and  with  supreme  confidence  in 
the  futtire  of  America,  the  President  caused  the  country  to  take 
heart  I  was  In  Washington  in  those  days  and  I  heard  no  voice 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  great  effort  which  the  President  was 
making  to  rebuild  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

As  a  part  of  this  effort  came  many  laws  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ation of  the  downward  spiral  of  business.  I  have  but  to  recount 
the  various  banking  laws  which  were  passed  which  enabled  the 
banks  of  the  country  to  reopen  with  ample  capital  and  with  assur- 
ance to  depositors  that  they  would  not  lose  their  deposiu.  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  which  prevented  the  foreclosure 
of  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  mortgages  on  homes  and  a  similar  act 
which  preserved  the  ownership  of  farms,  both  acts  providing  for 
new  mortgages  on  a  sound  basis  of  real  value.  There  was  also  passed 
a  Secxirltles  and  Exchange  Act.  designed  to  place  under  proper 
regulation  the  exchanges  of  the  country  and  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  orgy  of  speculation  which  fiowered  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  last  decade,  and  the  various  agricultural  acts  which  provided 
for  the  conservation  of  soil,  the  removal  from  cultivation  of  much 
submarginal  land,  the  Insurance  of  crops,  and  the  temporary  regu- 
lation of  supply  to  demand  in  the  basic  agrlcxiltural  crops.  In 
this  connection,  may  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  huge  fxinds  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
any  particular  class  of  our  people  (although  It  may  be  Justified 
as  an  emergency  measure)  and  I  am  confident  that  other  ways 
can  be  found  to  assure  the  farmers  fair  or  parity  prices  for  the 
portion  of  their  product  which  enters  into  domestic  consumption. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  emergency  acta  which  were  passed 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  early 
days  of  the  present  administration  and  there  are  few  businessmen 
who  do  no  approve  the  basic  principles  underlying  these  laws. 

The  second  lmp>ortant  achievement  of  the  present  administration 
was  the  passage  of  laws  permitting  the  negotiation  of  Secretary 
Hull's  reciprocal  trade  treaties.  The  Secretary  will.  In  my  opinion, 
go  into  history  as  one  <rf  the  really  great  Americans  of  this  period. 
He  saw  clearly  that  science  and  technology  had  wrought  the  world 
into  one  economic  whole,  that  a  policy  of  isolation  could  not  con- 
tlntie.  that  trade  barriers  must  be  reduced,  that  international  trade 
was  a  necessity,  and  that  foreign  trade  meant  not  merely  selling 
abroad  but  also  bujln^  from  other  nations.    There  are  few  in  bual- 
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nesB  who  do  not  approve  of  these  treaties.  While  I  am  ppeaktng  of 
Secretary  Hull's  achievements,  may  I  also  refer  to  the  President  and 
his  earnest  efforts  to  amend  our  former  Neutrality  Act  which  fort>ade 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammtinition  to  belligerents  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  I  was  in  Berlin  in  March  of  1939  and  talked  with  many 
prominent  Germans  and  I  can  say  to  you  without  any  hesitation 
that  If  Congress  had  amended  the  Neutrality  Act  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  and  if  it  had  been  generally  known  that  the  great 
Industrial  resoxu-ces  of  America  would  be  at  the  command  of  the 
Allies,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  pay,  there  would  have  been 
great  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  precipitate  a  war.  Ger- 
many knew  she  was  prepared;  she  knew  that  In  many  respects  her 
Industrial  machine  was  far  superior  to  that  of  Prance  and  England, 
and  what  she  really  feared  was  that  if  war  came  American  Industry 
would  supply  a  large  quota  of  aircraft  and  ammunition  to  the 
democracies.  Unfortunately,  that  assurance  was  not  given  by 
America  until  after  the  present  great  tragedy  was  under  way. 

Another  real  achievement  of  the  administration  was  the  passing 
of  the  various  social -security  laws.  There  are  three  great  tragedies 
of  Life — sickness,  unemplosrment.  and  old  age — and  the  Scctirity  Act 
was  designed  to  lessen  the  hardshli»  of  these  two  last  calamitlee. 
European  countries  had  moved  in  this  direction  long  before  our  acts 
were  passed,  and,  while  business  may  not  approve  all  of  their  pro- 
visions. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thoughtful  businessman  who 
wotild  wish  to  abolish  old-age  or  unemployment  insurance.  May  I 
add  that  I  hope  the  problem  of  sickness  Insurance,  both  through 
public  and  private  effort,  will  not  be  too  long  delayed. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has  done  a  most  excellent 
task  In  stimulating  the  construction  and  Improvement  of  small 
dwellings.  Its  mortgages  are  sound.  Its  construction  is  well  super- 
vised, it  has  put  much  idle  capital  to  work,  and  It  has  given  em- 
ployment to  many  thousands.     Business  approves  the  F.  H.  A. 

Finally,  may  I  refer  to  the  courage  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  attempting  to  enforce  our  antitrust  laws  not  only  to  prevent 
monopoly  in  business  but  also  to  stop  rackets  in  the  realm  of 
labor.  We  should  have  honest  and  untrammeled  competition  in 
business,  and  equal  freedom  for  labor.  Anything  which  tends  to 
tmduly  restrict  output  or  to  check  the  advance  of  technology, 
thereby  making  possible  a  higher  standard  of  living,  is  against  the 
real  spirit  which  has  made  America  great. 

The  admlnistraUon  has  not  balanced  the  Budget.  It  has  not 
limited  the  growth  of  the  national  debt,  it  has  not  solved  the 
problem  of  miemployment,  but  it  has  accomplished  many  excel- 
lent reforms,  of  which  I  have  mentioned  a  few,  and  I  would 
prophesy  that  if  a  Republican  administration  follows  a  Democratic 
administration  In  1941  few  of  the  basic  principles  of  New  Deal 
laws  will  be  chanped.  Whoever  is  elected  I*resldent  in  1940  will 
desire  many  changes  In  the  details  of  these  laws  and  many  altera- 
tions in  their  methods  of  administration,  but  he  will  not  desire  the 
repeal  of  these  acts  or  a  major  set-back  to  the  social  reforms  which 
have  been  enacted  in  the  lact  8  years.  We  are  living  in  a  period 
of  evolution,  and  if  we  evolve  wisely  our  period  of  evolution  will 
not  become  an  era  of  revolution. 

If  business  and  government  will  each  recognize  the  few  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  outlined,  If  they  will  stop  calling  each  other 
names,  and  If  each  will  cultivate  a  spirit  of  real  friendship  for  the 
other,  then  that  indefinable  something  which  we  call  patriotism 
when  It  relates  to  the  Nation,  and  confidence  when  It  relates  to 
business,  will  be  reborn,  cooperation  will  become  a  reality,  otn- 
present  s>-stem  of  democratic  government  will  not  be  replaced  by 
the  totalitarian  state,  and  private  enterprise  wtll  continue  to  bless 
the  Nation  In  the  future  as  It  has  In  the  past.  How  can  I  better 
close  than  by  quoting  trom  Daniel  Webster,  who  said  in  one  of 
his  great  addresses: 

"Let  tis  develop  the  resoiirces  of  our  land,  call  forth  Its  p>owers, 
build  up  and  preserve  Its  Institutions,  promote  all  of  Its  great 
Interests,  maintain  Its  Oovernment,  and  see  whether  we  also  in 
our  day  and  generation  may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered."     ■ 

ADDRESS   or  HOK.   JAICZS  K.   ICKAO,   OT  NTW   TORX 

I  am  pleased  to  participate  In  this  program  so  appropriately 
dedicated  to  an  improved  understanding  of  the  problems  which 
confront  both  government  and  izuiustry.  This  is  an  appropriate 
occasion  to  disctiss  the  gains  that  we  have  made,  and  to  take 
Stock  of  the  re5p>onsibllity  that  we  must  assume. 

Under  the  disturbing  circumstances  of  today,  when  the  civilized 
world  is  being  torn  asimder  through  the  rush  of  armaments  and 
the  disaster  of  war,  we  have  Increased  reason  for  meeting  on 
oonmion  ground. 

Our  unemployment  problem  Is  another  reason  for  the  practice 
of  the  democratic  way.  Cooperation  and  harmony  between  indus- 
try, labor,  and  Government  Is  now  a  real  necessity.  Neither  polit- 
ical considerations,  nor  self-seeking  aggrandizement  must  be  per- 
mitted to  thwart  and  to  obscure  the  requirement  for  a  united 
national  front. 

Labor  and  government  have  enjoyed  a  pleasant  relationship 
under  our  present  liberal  leadership.  Labor  has  proven  a  mighty 
force  in  the  advancement  of  effective  governmental  means  to 
Insure   the   economic   and  social  well-being  of   our   people. 

Our  present  government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  dissipated  the 
barriers  that  kept  political  agencies  In  the  past  functioning  for 
the  few.  I 


It  has  legislated  and  administrated  for  social  and  economic  secu- 
rity. It  has  sought  a  wider  diffusion  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
while  adhering  to  a  continuation  of  the  capitalistic  sjrstem,  with  its 
proat  motive. 

A  government  that  gains  its  authority  from  the  consent  of  the 
people  must  respond  to  social  demands  and  economic  preasxm. 
These  forces,  operating  in  every  community,  advocated  by  every 
unemployed  and  underpaid  worker,  by  tenant  farmer  and  share- 
cropper, assert  themselves  in  our  legislative  forums,  and  very 
properly    so. 

Labor  was  obliged  to  look  to  the  Federal  Government  because 
this  modern  age  brought  problems  too  c6mplex  and  too  widespread 
for  the  Indeprndent  agencies  of  labor  alone  to  conquer. 

Unempl03rment  became  our  major  problem  10  years  ago.  The 
increased  efficiency  of  man-made  labor-saving  machines:  the  en- 
larged productivity  resulting  from  mass  production:  the  unwhole- 
some labor  practices  on  the  part  of  a  few  industrialists;  the 
continued  exploitation  of  children  In  Industry;  and  the  unfairness 
which  developed  with  large-scale  employment  of  underpaid  women 
workers  presented  problems  for  government  to  consider.  The  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  is  our  answer  to  sweatshop-employment 
conditions. 

The  right  to  organize  Into  unions  and  the  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively for  Improved  working  conditions  became  an  increasingly 
difficult   effort. 

This  was  not  completely  a  struggle  between  labor  and  Industry, 
for  the  great  majority  of  industrial  leaders  likewise  recognized 
that  their  security  was  at  stake.  They  recognized  that  the  few 
unscrupulous  exploiters  of  labor  were  polluting  the  very  springs 
of  democracy,  and  that  wise,  Judicious,  governmental  supervi.'sion 
was  the  only  answer. 

And  so,  the  Federal  Government  careftilly  paved  a  pathway  on 
which  labor  might  travel  with  safety  and  assurance;  on  which 
industry  might  find  protection  and  comfort;  and  where  true 
democracy    In    the    Nation's    business   enterprises    might   function. 

Democratic  cooperation  could  follow  labor  organization.  That 
pathway  is  marked  with  a  series  of  outstanding  legislative  achieve- 
ments. The  Social  Security  Act,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act.  the  provision  of  Job  opportunities  on  pro- 
grams of  public  works — these  and  other  accomplishments  are  the 
milestones  that  mark  that  happy  highway,  that  pathway  which 
the  New  Deal  pioneered. 

The  foundations  on  which  we  have  built  during  the  past  7 
years,  and  the  legislative  structure  that  we  have  raised,  are  here 
to  stay. 

We  recognize  that,  when  experience  Indicates  that  defects  are 
marring  the  smooth  application  of  the  actual  ojx-ratlon  of  these 
laws,  and  when  it  is  Indicated  that  the  rlghu  and  privileges  of 
either  employers  or  employees  are  being  unfairly  affected,  then  we 
must.  In  mutual  cooperation,  unite  in  helpful  and  wholesome 
readjustments. 

But  the  alterations  that  may  be  made  shall  not  destroy  the 
philosophy  which  inspired  and  which  now  underlies  thete 
measures. 

Yes,  labor  and  government  have  enjoyed  a  mutuality  of  purpose 
during  these  recent  enlightened  years  of  liberal  Federal  adminis- 
tration. 

Labor  Is  Interested  In  an  economic  balance,  in  a  national  econ- 
omy that  will  give  stability  to  business.  In  decent  employment 
opportunities  for  our  workers,  and  in  a  reasonable  prosperity  for 
agriculture. 

That.  too.  Is  the  attitude  of  liberal,  progressive  government. 

It  has  been  said  that  labor  has  achieved  its  greatest  gains  under 
this  administration.  That  Is  certainly  true  in  spite  of  implications 
advanced  by  some  who  are  either  motivated  by  partisanship  or  by  an 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  modern-day  obligation  of  government 
and  business  toward  the  Eccurlty  and  well-being  of  the  masses  of 
our  people  who  must  subsist  on  the  fruits  of  their  daily  toil. 

All  of  the  advances  which  we  have  been  able  to  make  during 
these  7  eventful  years,  and  which  have  served  to  bring  about  a 
kindlier  atmosphere  In  which  both  government  and  labor  may 
progress,  are  afflrmatlve,  positive,  constructive  steps. 

We  are  not  looking  backward  any  longer.  We  are  facing  the 
sunshine  of  a  new  day.  We  are  on  the  march  to  a  higher  standard 
of  living. 

It  Is  not  suflaclent  to  say  that  we  are  on  labor's  side  or  that  labor 
is  on  our  side.  Rather,  let  us  say  that  we  are  together  and  that 
we  share  common,  constructive  views.    We  are  on  democracy's  side. 

Labor,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  system,  has  sur- 
mounted many  obstacles,  and  it  has  tasted  both  the  bitterness  of 
defeat  and  the  sweetness  of  victory. 

But  down  through  the  years  It  has  clung  steadfastly  to  the  banner 
of  progress  in  government. 

For  the  past  7  years,  under  the  leadership  of  the  outstanding 
liberal  of  this  day  and  age,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  carried  that  banner.  We  are  not  going  to  lay  It  down,  nor  are 
we  going  to  permit  any  vitiation  of  the  cooperation  and  fraternallsm 
that  have  been  developed  between  government  and  labor. 

We  who  subscribe  to  progress  In  government  are  not  blind  to  the 
tinsolved  problems  that  remain  with  us. 

We  know  that  there  are  still  unemployed  in  our  Nation,  we  know 
that  a  threat  to  our  peace  is  in  the  air,  and  we  know  that  there  are 
unfriendly  subversive  influences  within  our  shores. 
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Th«e  are  major  corjidpratlona  with  which  our  Government  must 
deitl  during  the  next  few  years  while  the  world  crlala  cd.  the  early 
for!i*»i  Is  at  hand. 

We  know  that  we  are  not  going  to  master  these  problem*  by  tum- 
Irg  our  backa  to  them.  The  solution  rather  will  lie  In  a  continued 
aitatk  on  domestic  inaecurlty  and  instability,  upon  the  Intelligent 
rearrar  jement  of  our  domesUc  affairs,  and  upon  meastirea  deslcne<l 
to  insure  peace. 

W>  are  ^o:n?  to  Improve  on  the  enlightened  formula  which  we 
cow  follow  We  are  go.ng  to  banish  Joblcisne&a  and  Insecurity.  In 
th»  enactment  of  social  security,  the  wage  and  hour  law.  the  Wag- 
ner Labor  Act.  the  child-labor  law.  and  the  Public  Contracts  Act  we 
have  laid  the  mudsJis  for  the  superstructure  in  the  soil  of  our 
country. 

We  are  well  along  on  that  program  now  With  peace  as  our  objec- 
tive with  dom'stic  tranquillity  our  most  earnest  endeavor,  and 
with  a  ccniinued  scilcitailon  of  cooperation  and  harmcny  between 
Government,  bualncfs.  and  labor  we  shall,  ur.der  progressive  leader- 
ahip  accompluh  the  high  resolve  that  has  thus  far  activated  this 
adniinistration. 

America's  Duty  to  the  Future 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  6  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  J    EDGAR  HOOVER 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  subject  America's  E>uty  to  the  Future  delivered  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
before  the  New  York  Federation  of  Women's  Clulis,  Hotel 
Astor.  New  York  City,  May  3,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  modern  times,  the  Nation  has  not  witnessed  a  more  significant 
and  important  development  of  civic  spirit  than  is  found  In  such 
orgaiilzatlona  as  the  Federation  of  Women's  CTIubs,  which  I  am 
pruud  to  address  today.  When  things  go  wrong  in  the  business, 
■octal,  and  political  world,  women  are  among  ttkc  first  to  siilTer. 
Fnxn  them  ustially  comes  the  first  inspiration  to  Improve  condi- 
tions whtch  might  otherwise  become  chaotic.  Thiis  my  message  to 
yuu  today  concerns  the  welfare  of  that  place  where  wom&nklnd 
rules  supreme — the  home — and  the  happiness,  the  peace,  and  the 
security  which  should  surround  it 

Our  present  position  of  national  prominence  did  not  restilt  from 
accident.  As  a  nation  we  became  great  through  thoughtful  plan- 
ning for  the  future  and  through  an  invincible  determination  to 
translate  those  plans  Into  action.  The  time  has  now  come  when 
we  must  plan  anew,  otherwise  hordes  of  schemers  with  fantastic 
ideas  that  sprang  frcnn  unworkable  and  alien  phllosopiUes  from 
abroad  will  eat  away  the  otherwise  firm  foundations  upon  which 
our  Nation  Is  buUt.  VUe  and  vicious  forces  are  today  seeking  to 
tear  our  America  asunder — killing  freedom,  ravishing  Justice,  and 
destroying  liberty  in  the  name  of  tran5planted  totalitarianism. 
The  one  achievement  alx)ve  all  others  which  America  must  pre- 
serve Is  tliat  of  good  citizenship.  By  this  I  mean  a  preservation  of 
our  democratic  institutions,  freedom,  liberty,  respect  for  country, 
and  better  government  through  the  efforts  and  wUl  of  all  our 
people. 

Without  a  superior  stalwart  national  citizenship,  everything  is 
insecure.  The  ideas  which  International  propagandists  would 
foist  upon  us  are  the  very  antithesis  of  American  citizenship. 
Churches  have  been  closed  by  the  mere  wiilm  of  a  dictator;  the 
members  of  the  clergy  have  been  humiliated.  As  has  been  the 
case  in  other  lands,  homes  can  be  wrecked,  businesses  ruined.  Jobs 
lost  forever,  and  personal  security  relegated  to  fearful  outrages 
of  secret  police  more  criminal  than  even  the  worst  murderers  they 
can  acciise. 

Some  of  our  dangerous  gangsters  have  come  from  foreign  shores. 
The  wont  of  these,  however,  are  not  the  murderers  or  racketeers. 
Par  more  dangerous  are  those  who  advocate  revolution  under  the 
disguise,  as  the  Communist  simkesman.  Earl  Browder.  put  it, 
"We  are  the  Americana  and  communism  is  the  Americanism  of 
the  twentieth  century."  Such  masqueraders  have  not  as  much 
reapect  for  constituted  authority  as  does  the  average  robber,  high- 
wayman, or  murderer;  at  least  the  latter  admit  their  crimes  and. 
in  many  cases,  accept  their  punishment  as  just  and  due.  Those 
wtko  would  subvert  liberty  m«<mwhUe  about  moat  loudly  for  the 


protection  of  the  Constitution  while  seeking  to  destroy  its  sacred 
guaranties.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty  unless  It  is  liberty 
under  law. 

A  great  many  false  notions  of  liberty  are  now  quite  common, 
due  to  plausibly  worded  propaganda  designed  by  the  seducers  of 
our  llijertiee  to  mislead  Americans.  This  they  will  never  do.  be- 
cavtse  the  heart  and  sotil  of  America,  once  aroused.  Is  uncon- 
q\ierable. 

This  has  l>een  demonstrated  time  and  again.  Until  recent  years 
the  kidnaper  thought  that  all  he  need  do  to  enrich  his  coffers  was 
to  snatch  the  body  of  some  defenseless  chUd  or  adult  and  then 
collect  his  ransom.  In  this  he  was  successful  until  Congress,  acting 
upon  urgent  appeals,  authorized  the  P.  B  I.  to  function  under  laws 
designed  by  a  farseeing  Attorney  General. 

How  many  kldnaplngs  occurred  before  that  time  no  one  knows. 
Any  figure  at  best  would  be  an  estimate.  becau!=e  victims  then  were 
afra!d  to  speak  up.  facing  inevitable  gangland  vengeance.  But  we 
do  know  that  since  1932.  179  cases  of  kidnaping  have  been  reported 
to  the  P  B  I.  and  177  of  these  cases  have  been  completely  solved. 
Thus  the  kidnaping  menace  that  once  was  a  nightmare  In  every 
home  In  the  land  has  come  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  because  an 
aroused  people  determined  that  kidnapers  must  no  longer  operats 
with  impunity 

The  same  applies  to  the  bank  robber,  whose  vicious  plunderlngs 
have  been  reduced  to  a  faint  echo  of  past  activities.  The  same  Is 
true  of  the  extortioner  and  organized  gangdom  In  general.  These 
vicious  forces  are  fearfully  conscious  that  they  are  no  longer  at 
liberty  to  rob.  plunder,  and  steal,  because  the  American  people  have 
decreed  against  their  Invisible  empire 

Howe%'cr.  the  notion  Is  prevalent  In  too  many  communities  that 
llbsrty  means.  "Do  as  you  wish  as  long  as  you  don't  get  caught." 
That  Is  why  4.087  serious  crimes  are  committed  every  34  hours. 
That  Is  why  a  human  life  Is  sacrificed  on  crime's  altar  ever  44  min- 
utes, and  that  Is  why  a  robbery  occurs  every  9'i  minutes,  a  larceny 
every  36  seconds,  and  a  burglary  every  minute  and  a  half. 

Becau5e  the  misdirected  energy  and  perverted  teachings,  we  have 
In  the  P.  B.  I.  today,  the  fingerprints  of  some  5.000.000  persons 
who  have  Ijeen  arrested  for  an  offense  more  serlotis  than  a  traffic 
violation.  Before  this  year  comes  to  a  close,  approximately  1.000.000 
persons  will  have  heard  the  clanging  doors  close  behind  them  as 
they  enter  Jails,  prisons,  and  reformatories,  and  all  because  they 
had  not  been  properly  schooled  in  the  true  meaning  of  liberty. 

Because  of  misinterpretation  of  liberty,  often  deliberately  brought 
about  by  inciters  of  violence,  the  Nation  Is  paying  a  crime  bill 
which  m  3  years  would  equal  our  national  debt.  Hence,  every 
decent  citizen  should  rededlcate  himself  to  a  furtherance  of  liberty 
In  its  truest  sense,  defined  by  otir  democratic  traditions.  There  Is 
only  one  way  to  insure  liberty  to  all  jieoples  That  Is  by  a  firm 
adherence  to  Justice,  such  as  has  been  provided  and  established  in 
our  American  heritage,  and  In  our  Constitution  which  we  miost 
preserve  for  the  future  at  all  costs. 

America's  duty  to  the  future  demands  that  the  cherished  princi- 
ples of  liberty  be  preserved  for  all  time.  We  can  do  this  best  by 
striking  at  the  forces  which  assail  liberty — the  lawless,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  exponents  of  totalitarian  serfdom  and  slavery. 
We  must  and  shall  cope  with  this  effort  to  enslave  us  through 
perversions  of  the  truth.  The  first  line  of  defense  Is  the  home, 
with  its  all-important  atmosphere  of  expectations  and  fond  hopes 
for  the  future  and  the  training  so  necessary  to  develop  future 
generations   of   Americans. 

Modern  law  enforcement  has  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  cope 
with  the  hardened  criminal,  but  at  best  that  is  only  first-aid 
treatment.  The  only  permanent  cure  lies  in  killing  the  InfectloiiS 
and  deepaeated  germs  of  lawlessness  with  a  thorough  prophy- 
lactic, which  Is  best  administered  by  proper  home  training  and 
environment. 

Sinister  .'orces  of  the  xinderworld.  with  totalitarianism,  con- 
stantly seek  new  places  to  work  their  evil.  Youth,  more  youth, 
is  sought  for  this  purpose  We  must  Inoculate  cur  young  against 
such  treacherous  germs.  This  means  proper  home  training,  proper 
precept,  and  proper  example.  We  can  prevent  more  crime  In  the 
high  chair  than  in  the  electric  chair,  whether  that  crime  tte  against 
property  or  against  our  Nation. 

Touth  must  be  told  about  the  slime  and  dirt  that  Infest  the  un- 
derworld. Dishonesty  is  one  common  denominator  found  In  all 
criminals.  It  must  be  met  with  the  dally  teachings  of  the  virtues 
of  honesty.  In  teaching  honesty,  you  are  also  teaching  Ameri- 
canism. You  are  piercing  smoke  screens  of  falsehood  and  subter- 
fuge thrown  up  by  enemies  of  America,  one  of  which  Insists — to 
quote  a  resolution  of  the  Communist  Party — "More  revolutionary 
novels  and  short  stories  especially  based  on  American  life  must  be 
Issued  for  the  youth." 

The  corruption  of  our  youth  by  subversive  activities  is  a  viola- 
tion of  oxir  American  liberties  and  is  an  attempt  to  lure  us  Into 
the  fear,  the  injustice,  and  the  slavery  cf  totalitarian  barbarism. 
And  this  is  so  regardless  of  the  high-sounding  names  of  hypocrlllcal 
"front"  organizations.  Otir  greatest  asset  is  intellectual  freedom. 
Our  worst  menace  is  Intellectu.-U  debauchery,  which  is  as  rotten 
and  untenable  as  the  filth  from  which  it  springs.  Certainly  we 
have  a  right  to  inquire  Into  the  character  of  our  children's  educa- 
tion. We  have  the  inalienable  right  to  see  that  they  are  taught 
the  true  principles  of  Americanism  and  nothing  else.  If  young 
Americans  are  to  be  educated  for  the  future,  parents  must  accept 
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the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  this  education  is  properly  given 
for  a  better  and  safer  Nation. 

What  are  you  doing  to  malie  your  child  recognize  his  good  for- 
txme  In  being  an  American?  Are  you  teaching  him  a  respect  for 
bis  coiintry  and  its  institutions?  Does  he  respect  the  American 
flag  as  a  symbol  of  liberty?  Does  he  respect  honorable  forces  of 
law  and  order?  Have  you  compared  his  plight  with  that  of  boys 
and  girls  in  other  lands?  Do  you  take  liim  to  the  shrines  of  great 
Americans  and  tell  hl.m  their  glorious  histories?  Dees  he  go  to 
Sunday  school  and  church,  and  is  he  taught  that  he  is  rcspon- 
alble  to  God  rather  than  to  sonie  spouting  dictator  whose  insane 
ego  denies  even  the  power  of  the  Deity  and  ciiarges  that  religion 
is  the  opiate  of  the  people? 

A  flood  of  vilification  has  recently  been  loosed  upon  all  things 
American  by  scandal  sheets  which  espouse  the  cause  of  foreign 
"isms. "  We  must  counter  with  a  constant  program  of  education, 
designed  to  penetrate  this  thinly  veiled  and  slimy  propaganda. 
We  are  a  peaceful  people,  and  we  want  no  part  of  the  terrible  tur- 
moil and  sickening  strife  that  is  going  on  across  the  seas.  Let  \a 
not  be  blinded,  however,  to  the  necessity  of  preparedness  for  any 
emergency. 

We  of  the  P.  B.  I.  have  not  been  spared  from  the  sting  of 
vicious,  anti -American  propaganda  cleverly  designed  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  otherwise  sincere  and  conscientious  citizens.  We  have 
been  charged  with  having  created  an  American  Ogpu  or  Gestapo. 
Let's  get  at  the  truth  of  wiiat  is  betilnd  a  lot  of  such  untrue  and 
utterly    malicious   statements. 

I  charge  that  the  most  vicious  "smear"  campaign  which  is  IxLng 
directed  against  the  P.  B.  I.  is  a  part  of  the  working  program  of 
various  anti-American  forces,  the  t>a£is  of  which  is  to  undermine 
public  confidence  In  the  law-enforcement  bodies  of  America  and 
thus  weaken  the  defenses  of  our  Internal  security. 

And  I  want  to  emphatically  state  that  my  remarks  are  not 
directed  at  any  individual  who  sincerely  criticizes  the  F.  B.  I.  from 
a  constructive  viewpoint.  I  do  say,  however,  that  the  Commiuilst 
charge  that  there  is  the  slightest  desire  in  the  F.  B.  I.  for  an 
Ogpu  or  a  Gestapo  is  nothing  but  blustering  ballyhoo  designed 
to  cover  their  own  Trojan  horse  activities.  The  Communists  hope 
that  with  the  P.  B.  I.  shackled,  tixey  can  proceed  without  Inter- 
ference as  they  go  tiieir  bonng,  undermining  way  to  overthrow 
our  Government. 

You  must  learn  to  judge  pet^le  by  what  they  think.  These 
totalitarian  tricksters  are  the  very  first  ones  who  would  Introduce 
un-American,  violent,  murderous  types  of  spy  systenis  into  our 
country.  They  desire  to  break  down  tnie  law  enforcement  in  every 
part  of  America  under  the  guise  of  the  protection  of  alleged  civil 
liberties  so  that  they  may.  in  turn,  destroy  the  very  things  that 
tliey  pretend  to  revere.  Then,  they  seek  by  a  type  of  confidence 
game  to  steal  away  yotir  liberty,  your  liome,  and  your  constitutional 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  say  to  you  that  under  constitutional  safe- 
gtiards  as  they  now  stand.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  such  a  thing 
as  an  Ogpu  or  a  Gestapo  to  exist  In  America.  Let  us  look,  for 
instance,  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  am  merely 
the  Director  of  this  Bureau's  activities  imder  laws  enacted  by 
Congress;  I  have  no  right,  no  desire,  and  no  means  of  being 
anything  else. 

The  P.  B.  I.,  like  all  Federal  bureaixs.  must  present  Its  report 
of  activities  and  Justify  its  work,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ap- 
propriations, once  each  year.  To  do  this.  Its  record  must  be 
presented,  not  only  Ijefore  the  public,  but  first,  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Nation's  chief  law  officer,  who 
certainly  would  not  favor  the  setting  up  of  an  Ogpu  or  a  Gestapo. 

Prcm  the  Attorney  General,  the  facts  concerning  the  work  of 
the  P.  B  I  go  each  year  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  where  each  item  is 
carefully  scrutinized.  From  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  reports  and 
estimates  covering  the  P.  B.  I.'s  activities  go  to  the  White  House, 
where  they  are  reviewed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  White  House,  the  estimates  and  reports  are  sent  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  where 
the  Director  of  the  F.  B.  I  must  explain  every  major  Item  and  the 
reason  why  It  has  been  entered  In  the  estimate  for  appropriations. 
The  var.ous  items  of  the  appropriation  are  then  considered  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  by  Memliers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore being  forwarded  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
for  review.  The  estimates  then  must  be  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  utterly  ridiculous  for  the  forelcn  ism  advocates 
to  charge  that  with  these  annual  executive  and  legislative  reviews 
of  the  work  of  the  P.  B.  I.  It  could  develop  into  anything  resembling 
an  Ojpu  or  Gestapo. 

When  these  pcLsoners  of  American  opinion  te'l  you  that  an  effort 
is  t>elng  made  to  uistlgate  an  Ogpu  or  a  Ges'apo.  they  Infer  that 
every  system  of  representative  government  has  failed  and  that  It 
is  time  for  some  other  kind  of  government  to  come  along  and  take 
over.  T^at  kind  of  governmental  procedure  Is  the  perverted,  sub- 
Terslve.  serpentine  type  of  nonrepresentative  totalitarianism  from 
lands  of  vlclousness. 

These  perverted  people  scream  about  the  denial  of  civil  lib- 
erties In  this  country,  although  nowhere  on  earth  is  there  less 
liberty,  civil  or  of  any  other  nature,  than  under  the  foreign  gov- 
errunents  they  so  vociferously  champion.  It  has  been  proven  time 
and  again  that  they  have  every  civil  Ubsrty  which  p>osslbly  can 
exist,    that    they   possess   in   America   nu>re    honest    safety    in    life. 


liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  than  In  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  And  when  tlieir  rights  allegedly  are  violated,  the 
courts  of  a  free  land  are  open  to  them.  Their  rights  are  as 
clobely  gtiarded  here  In  America  as  the  rights  of  subjects  ars 
defiled  In  the  countries  whose  views  they  espouse.  Therefore, 
what  these  people  want  is  not  civil  liberty.  They  already  have 
that.  They  are  demanding,  under  a  pretense  of  misapprehension, 
and  deliberate  falsehood,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  licentious- 
ness— the  right  to  take  what  they  will  of  our  possessions  and  our 
traditions  and  defile  them  as  they  please.  They  want  the  right 
to  rule  when,  In  many  cases,  they  are  not  even  citizens.  Thcsa 
p>eople  are  seeking  to  accomplish  by  propaganda  what  other 
aggressors  usually  do  by  force  of  arms,  because  they  know  they 
could  not  at  the  present  resist  the  real  force  of  Americanism 
which  Is  found  In  this  Nation. 

It  Is  America's  duty  to  perpetuate  a  heritage  that  will  continue 
to  be  a  beacon  light  of  freedom  and  equality  to  oppressed  peoples 
the  world  over.  Likewise,  there  Is  a  present  duty  to  evaluate  the 
"front"  organizations  that  exist  by  the  score,  designed  to  carry 
on  destructive  activities. 

We  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  one  "front" 
organization  Is  exposed  another  springs  up  to  carry  on  the  progranx 
of  scuttling  America. 

We  must  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  protect  our  democracy  from 
the  bacteria  of  barbarism.  We  need  to  stand  firmly  and  fear- 
lessly  on   democratic   principles   and   upon   no   other   foundation. 

Our  task  requires  patience  and  forbearance.  It  requires  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  and  the  courage  of  present-day  pioneering. 
We  must  know  and  respect  and  fight  for  only  one  ism — Ameri- 
canism. 

The  motivating  spirit  of  America  must  ever  be  Jtistice.  We 
need  have  no  fears,  so  long  as  Justice  reigns.  May  we  consecrate 
ourselves  to  this  sacred  cause  in  order  that  the  stars  and  stripes 
may  reign  supreme  and  that  our  Nation  may  retain  its  supremacy 
as  the  exemplification  of  true  democracy. 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  6  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  PETER  R.  NEHEMKIS.  JR. 


Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ■ 
have  published  in  the  Record  an  address  by  Mr,  Peter  R. 
Nehemkis,  Jr.,  special  counsel.  Investment  Banking  Section. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  delivered  on  the  2d 
Instant  before  the  Kiwanls  Club  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  small  business  enterprise  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  Import 
tant  employers,  producers,  and  customers. 

We  have  In  this  country  about  2,400,000  business  units.  Of  this 
number  more  than  90  percent  are  small — that  is  to  say,  they  have 
a.ssfts  of  less  than  $250,000.  Big  business  constitutes  only  1  percent 
of  the  business  population.  Almost  half  of  the  Nation's  gainfully 
employed  have  Jobs  In  small  biisiness  establishments.  Despite  the 
Inroads  of  bigness,  we  are  still  a  nation  of  small  enterprises. 

But  small  business  Is  Important  to  the  country  for  other  reasons 
than  that  it  constitutes  the  largest  body  of  employers  and  pro- 
ducers. 

Small  biislness  also  performs  a  imlque  service  for  the  American 
consumer;  It  is  the  small -business  man  who  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  versatility  of  product  and  service,  which,  despite  standardiza- 
tion, is  still  highly  valued  by  the  consumer. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  overlook  the  vital  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness to  big  business.  It  Is  frequently  stated  that  the  development 
of  a  new  large  business  creates  many  new  small  btislnesses;  It  la 
less  commonly  recognized  that  without  the  existence  of  small  enter- 
prises It  would  be  difficult  for  the  large  units  to  function.  The 
large  enterprise  relies  heavily  upon  smaller,  independent  tinlts  for 
the  processing  of  a  wide  variety  of  machinery  and  products  that 
are  Indispensable  to  its  output  and  the  distribution  and  scde  of  its 
product. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  example  of  the  dependence  of  big  btislnea* 
upon  little  business  is  the  automobile  industry.  Without  the  small 
pattern  and  parts  concerns  the  assembly  lines  of  Oeneral  Motors 
and  Ford  could  not  move,  and  without  the  network  of  dealers  and 
distributors  the  great  automotive  factories  would  be  paralyzed. 
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But  th«»  1«  •tin  ft  further  Mp«ct  to  the  rplatlonxhlp  between  big 
and  little  buaineM  It  U  from  •mill  bu«»ne«i  th»l  Urge  bu»lne«« 
gTfiwB  Sfime  of  our  largest  and  mo«t  important  enterpiUea  hav« 
emrrgMl  from  -  baaement"  or  backyard"  origlna.  The  claaalc  ex- 
ample »a.  of  course,  the  Forrt  Motor  Co..  which  •larted  operaiiona 
With  a  caah  capital  of  $28000  It  Is  aomptimea  lueful  to  recall 
that   frank  Wuolworth  itarted   builneaa  wllh   a  stock  of   goodi 

worth  •300 

Nor  ihould  we  overlook  the  highly  slgnlflcant  fact  that  small 
btisnena  U  the  proving  ground  for  large  busine&s.  The  radio  waa 
experimented  wuh  In  homes  and  lofta  long  before  it  waa  put  on 
the  market  by  R  C  A.  The  plastic  Industry— one  of  our  fastest 
growing  new  Induntrles — had  Its  origin  In  numerous  small  cuncerns 
which  were  Uter  absorbed  by  the  large  units.  I  need  scarcely 
remind  ihls  audience  that  the  giant  electrical  Industry  was  bom 
only  a  few  miles  from  Newark  In  the  laboratories  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison. 

Moreover,  because  It  la  small,  little  business  can  adapt  Itself  to 
changes  in  the  business  environment  more  quickly  than  can  big 
busmcsa  You  will  all  recall.  In  this  connection,  the  huge  expendi- 
ture which  was  required  for  the  overhauling  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  bring  out  the  first  model  A  Ford  car.  Now  contrast  this 
Blluaticn  with  that  of  two  partners  who  own  a  small  feathei  con- 
cern They  are  being  crowded  by  competitors.  They  decide  to 
go  Into  the  manufacture  of  5huttlecock.s  used  In  the  game  of  bad- 
mlntcn.  There  are  no  boards  of  directors  which  have  to  be  con- 
sulted; no  battery  of  lawyers  to  advise  on  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
chanite:  no  special  consultants  to  render  reports  upon  the  change 
In  sales  policy  Involved;  no  tax  experts  to  report  on  how  the  change 
In  business  will  affect  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes;  and  so  on. 
Small  enterprise  may  have  less  hull  than  the  fuU-rlgged  corpora- 
tion, but.  like  the  racing  yacht,  it  carries  a  greater  spread  of  sail. 
has  a  lighter  draft,  and  can  change  Its  course  more  swiftly.  The 
ability  vt  small  business  to  change  Its  plant  without  undue  dis- 
rupfrn  of  operations  helps  to  explain  the  amazing  vitality  of  the 
Bma.l  enterprise  In  the  competitive  struggle.  Such  factors,  among 
others,  contribute  to  the  varlty  of  product  which  enables  the  small 
concern  to  aerve  a  shifting  market  and  profit  by  changes  in  style 
and  varieties  of  demand 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  we  should  have  In  this  country  a  continuous  growth  of  new 
and  healthy  small  businesses.  Since  1927.  in  relation  to  pwpula- 
tion.  the  number  of  busineas  units  has  been  decU.iing.  In  1935. 
there  was  a  thinner  "business  population"  than  at  any  time  during 
this  century  During  these  years,  the  heaviest  mortality  has 
unquestionably  occurred  among  the  smaller  business  units  and 
especially  among  the  Individually  owned  concerns,  which  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous  It  Is  gratifying  to  note,  however,  that 
the  downward  trend  stopped  In  1935  and  that  the  "business  popu- 
lation" haa  been  Increasing  steadily. 

n 

A  major  difficulty  experienced  by  small  business  In  recent  yenrs 

h&n  been  Its  inability  to  obtain  adequate  funds  for  Its  operations. 

What  kind  of  financial  aid  docs  small  business  require?     What 

are  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  obtaining  adequate 

financing? 

By  far.  the  most  essential  financial  requirement  of  the  .-mall 
enterprise  Is  for  equity  capital.  But  sm^U  business  cannot  obtain 
equity  capital  because  It  lacks  direct  contact  with  the  sources  of 
capital  supply. 

The  major  source  of  equity  capital  for  small  enterprise  has  al- 
ways l)een  the  wealthy  individual  who  was  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness. Its  management,  and  the  locality  in  which  It  operated. 

Today,  angels  for  small  business  are  scarce.  Your  moneyed  In- 
dividual feels  that  the  speculative  profits  are  not  worth  tlie  risk; 
he  prefers  to  play  safe  and  put  his  money  in  tax-exempt  Gov- 
ernment   securities. 

Where  else  can  the  small-business  man  turn  for  equity  capital? 
Certainly,  not  to  the  Investment  banker.  The  Investment  banker 
cannot  afford  to  underwrite  the  securities  of  the  small  concern 
whose  name  Is  not  known  beyond  its  own  community.  And  be- 
sides, the  amount  of  capital  Involved  is  usually  too  small  to  yield 
a  profit  if.  indeed,  it  can  cover  flotation  costs  at  any  reasonable 
rate  of  commission. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  discussion  and  feeling 
among  small-business  men  that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission has  been  responsible  for  the  inability  of  small  businesses 
to  obtain  equity  capital.  In  my  opinion,  this  attitude  is  not  based 
on  fact. 

The  Commla'^lon  has  done  everything  within  its  power  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  registration  to  the  lowest  level  compatible  with  its 
durlps  under  the  Securities  Act.  It  has  provided  for  various  ex- 
emptions from  registration  with  respect  to  Issues  below  $100,000. 
And  for  Issues  of  Intermediate  size — for  which  there  is  required 
the  filing  of  a  full  registration  statement — special  concessions 
have  been  provided.  In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  registration, 
the  Commission  has  reduced  the  amount  of  InXonnatlon  required 
from  the  small  business  concern. 

Some  of  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission has  established  a  special  unit  within  Its  Registration 
Division  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  prospective  registrants  and 
advising   them   and   their   representatives  on  problems   arising   In 


connection    with    their   registration    statements       This    unit    has 
been  utilized  largely  by  tmall-buslness  men 

The  high  cost  of  flotation  of  small  Issues — over  and  above  the 
cost  of  registration — has  been  of  major  concern  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Studies  prepared  by  the  Commission's  staff  show  that, 
among  registered  issues  with  expected  proceeds  of  less  than  tl.- 
000,000.  the  cost  of  flotation  amounts  to  about  20  percent  of  the 
proceeds  for  common  stock,  about  16  percent  for  preferred  stock, 
and  shout  7  percent  for  bonds. 

An  Important  fact,  which  Is  often  overlooked  In  disciisslons  of 
this  problem,  is  the  hea^Tr  compensation  absorbed  by  the  under- 
writers and  other  distributors  of  securities.  For  stock  Issues  of 
less  than  $1,000,000.  between  80  and  90  percent  of  the  total  flota- 
tion costs  has  consisted  of  compensation  paid  for  underwriting  and 
distribution.  For  bond  issues  of  similar  size.  70  percent  of  the 
flotation  co?ts  have  been  absorbed  in  such  compensation.  Other 
expenses,  al.so  not  attributable  to  registration  under  the  Securities 
Act.  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remaining  costs. 
While  it  is  dlfHcult  to  estimate  precisely  the  additional  cost  of 
selimg  small  issues  resulting  from  registration  under  the  Securities 
Act,  it  appears  that  such  extra  cost  is  not  In  excess  of  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  gross  proceeds:  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
It  Is  nearer  one-half  of  1  percent. 

It  is  not  the  alleged  cost  and  delay  of  registration  which  Is 
responsible  for  the  small  volume  of  un.seasoned  equity  issues.  A 
more  significant  factor — again  frequently  overlooked — Is  the  In- 
ability of  the  small  issues  to  find  purchasers 

An  analysis  of  700  small-security  registrations  shows  that,  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  registration,  over  one-third  had  not 
sold  any  of  the  securities  registered.  This  means  that  over  200 
such  Issue.s,  fully  registered  and  ready  for  market,  could  not  find  a 
single  purchaser  In  the  year  following  effective  reRlstratlon.  This 
would  appear  to  indicate  that.  In  the  words  of  Chairman  Frank, 
and  I  quote.  "The  obstacles  standing  In  the  way  of  the  successful 
flotation  of  Issues  of  small  and  particularly  unseasoned  enterprises 
are  to  be  found  in  places  other  than  the  requirements  of  the 
Securities  Act." 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  small  business  enterprise  has  never 
utilized — and  in  all  probability  will  never  utilize — the  machinery 
cf  Investment  banking  or  the  security  markets.  Statistics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  shew  the  average  assets  of  the  small 
corporation  to  be  $47  000.  Plainly,  the  corporation  with  total  assets 
of  less  than  $250,000  Is  not  the  kind  of  enterprise  which  can  be 
financed  profitably  by  the  Investment  banker  or  whose  securities 
are  suitable  for  trading  in  the  public  markets. 

To  say  that  the  registration  requirements  under  the  Securities 
Act  are  a  deterrent  to  the  flow  of  capital  to  smnll  bu.^lness  is  plainly 
without  any  foundation.  Issues  of  less  than  $100,000  are  exempt 
from  registration.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
many  of  the  253.000  business  corporations  with  average  as.«ets  of 
•47  000  or  the  more  than  2.300,000  small  btislness  establishment?  In 
this  country  will  ever  have  occasion  to  raise  capital  In  such  amounts 
as  to  require  registration. 

With  the  wealthy  Individual  disinclined  to  place  his  funds  in  the 
small  enterpri.se.  and  the  capital  markets  largely  closed  to  small 
business  as  a  source  of  equity  capital,  what  other  avenues  ^e  open? 

The  commercial  bank?    The  answer,  as  you  are  all  aware.  Is  "No." 

Now  the  commercial  banker  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  for  not  aiding  small  business  In  general,  the  attitude 
cf  small  business  toward  the  commercial  bank  Is  summed  up  in 
the  remark  of  the  businessman  who  said;  "If  your  business  is  In 
shape  for  a  bank  loan.  It  doesn't  need  one." 

At  the  possible  risk  of  Incurring  your  displeasure.  I  want  to  take 
Is-^ue  with  seme  of  the  extreme  criticism  which  Is  being  directed 
against  the  commercial  banker.  In  my  opinion,  such  critlcl.sm 
Is  not  only  unjustified  but  Is  based  on  a  failure  to  recoenlze  the 
responsibility  of  the  banker  to  his  depositors,  as  well  as  the  Inherent 
limitation  of  commercial  banking  as  a  mediun>  for  supplying  small 
business  credits. 

In  the  first  place,  not  all  small-business  enterprises  have  dlf- 
flcxilty  in  obtaining  bank  credit 

The  heart  of  the  problem  has  always  been  (and  continues  to  be) 
that  sizable  groups  of  small-business  men  whose  concerns  are 
not  so  firmly  established  and  whose  personal  resources  are  not 
so  great  as  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  credit  standards  cf  commercial 
banking.  Those  businesses  which  experience  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing bank  credit  generally  fall  into  one  of  two  groups:  (1)  That 
group  of  older  enterprises  whose  liquid  and  capital  assets  have 
been  dissipated  through  the  depression  years  and  who.se  credit 
facilities  have  been  cut  off  through  the  .'hut-down  of  more  than 
15.000  local  banks;  or  (2)  that  group  of  younger  enterprises,  still 
In  the  early  stages  of  development,  which  have  not  yet  either 
acctunulated  sufficient  liquid  and  fixed  capital  or  have  been  unable 
to  establish  permanent  credit  relations. 

While  there  are  In  these  two  groups  a  considerable  number  of 
businessmen  who  may  have  a  legitimate  complaint  against  the 
commercial  bank,  by  far  the  greater  number  cannot  obtain  bank 
credit  on  the  basis  of  the  exi=iting  credit  standards  and  lending 
techniques  of  the  commercial  banks.  To  constitute  a  good  credit 
risk,  an  enterprise  should  be  profitable.  But.  if  the  enterprise  is 
expanding  rapidly,  the  probabilities  are  that  It  will  be  short  of 
capital  and  the  equity  will  be  thin.  The  likelihood  is  also  present 
that  the  tangible  assets  will  be  special -purpose  plant  and  equipment 
of  negligible  value  on  an  auction  basis. 
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•n»e  position  taken  by  the  eommerelal  banker  that  the  funds  at 
his  disposal  belong  not  to  him  bat  to  bis  depositors  aiul  therefore 
can  be  loaned  only  to  individual*  and  enterprises  whose  assets  and 
future  prospects  make  repayment  certain.  Is  fundamental  to  sound 
banking  practice.  Paced  with  tbl*  reaponslblllty.  th««  commercial 
banker  U  compelled  to  find  that  tlie  assets  or  business  prospects 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  imaller  enterprises  in  his  com- 
munity are  such  as  not  to  warrant  bank  credit. 

Furthermore.  In  discussing  this  problem,  we  should  be  perfectly 
candid  and  recognize  that  under  our  system  of  t>anking.  the  com- 
mercial bank  cannot  be  expected  to  supply  the  need  for  equity 
capital.  In  making  long-  or  even  Intermediate-term  loans,  a  bank 
must  consider  not  only  the  nonllquld  and  unmarketable  character 
of  the  assets  which  It  will  have  to  hold,  but  also  the  additional 
element  of  risk  which  will  be  involved,  such  as  an  adverse  turn  in 
the  business  cycle;  or  a  ch&:ige  In  the  management:  or  a  new 
development  In  technology  which  may  even  wipe  out  the  borrower's 
business. 

Moreover,  the  extension  of  small  business  credits  requires  special 
skill  and  facilities  which  are  largely  lacking  in  the  existing  com- 
mercial banking  system.  The  growth  In  the  average  size  of  com- 
mercial banks,  the  spread  of  branch  banking,  and  the  closing  down 
of  thousands  of  small  unit  banks,  has  resulted  In  a  situation  In 
which  bank  officers  no  longer  have  the  same  Intimate  knowledge; 
of  local  management  and  enterprises,  which  their  predecessors 
possessed.  The  earlier  generation  of  bankers  were  largely  business- 
men; they  either  owned  or  managed  the  local  banks.  Through 
their  own  personal  business  experience,  they  were  Intimately 
acquainted  with  business  needs  and  business  management.  Today, 
by  and  large,  this  group  of  bank  officials  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
personnel  which  has  risen  from  the  ranks;  they  are  primarily 
bankers  rather  than  businessmen.  This  newer  type  of  bank 
manager  is  disposed  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  static  elements 
of  assets  and  liquidity  than  to  the  dynamics  of  growth  ajid  ex- 
pansion. As  a  result  of  this  gradual  shift  In  banking  personnel, 
the  conunerclal  banks  have  largely  lost  their  intimate  contact  with 
the  business  activity  of  the  conununity.  And  most  of  them  have 
not  yet  substituted  for  this  loss  of  personal  contact  the  kind  of 
machinery  which  can  achieve  the  reeulU  which  were  obtained 
earlier. 

Prior  to  the  recent  banking  crisis,  when  the  local  banks  were 
usually  owned  and  managed  by  the  community's  substantial  cit- 
izens, it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  bank  to  have  among  its  own 
stockholders  the  responsible  backers  of  those  local  enterprises 
which  enjoyed  bank  credit.  Hence,  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
ultimate  cushion  of  risk  for  the  bank  as  well  as  the  enterprise, 
rested  upon  the  same  Individuals.  Today,  this  picture  has 
changed.  During  the  banking  crisis,  this  cusliion  of  risk  became 
imp«ured.  Local  bank  stockholders  and  directors  were  compelled 
to  draw  heavily  upon  their  own  resources  to  make  good  assess- 
ments on  their  stock  and  to  protect  the  solvency  of  their  banks. 
Frequently,  they  had  to  make  good  on  the  double  liability  which 
was  attached  to  their  stock.  To  no  small  extent,  the  banking 
crisis  served  to  undermine  the  financial  standing  of  those  indi- 
viduals upon  whose  credit  loans  bad  formerly  been  made.  Local 
business  enterprises  which  had  frainerly  constituted  good  risks 
were,  therefore,  seriously  affected.  And  those  enterprises  which 
had  never  enjoyed  satisfactory  banking  relations  now  found  that 
It  was  even  more  difficult  to  establish  them. 

While  many  local  banks  have  returned  to  their  traditional 
lending  practices,  or  have  endeavcured  to  meet  the  problem  through 
the  establishment  of  personal  loan  departments,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Federal  Reser\'e  banks  and  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  has  also  attempted  to  alleviate 
the  situation,  the  void  has  not  been  filled  completely. 

The  successful  financing  of  small  business  requires  that  loans 
be  made  to  a  lEirge  variety  of  unrelated  enterprises  and  tliat  there 
be  many  different  loans  in  each  classification.  In  the  absence 
of  such  diversification,  solvency  Is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  business 
uncertainties  in  a  restricted  field.  Most  commercial  banks,  as 
presently  operated,  lack  the  special  skill  and  facilities  for  the 
supervision  required  In  handling  of  a  large  variety  of  small 
business  credits. 

Although  this  sector  of  small  business  Is  not  being  favored  by 
the  commercial  bank,  it  does  obtain  credit.  Today,  the  banker 
for  small  business  is  the  accoimta-finance  company,  the  personal- 
loan  company,  the  factor,  the  trade  creditor,  and  other  private 
lenders. 

These  Intermediary  lenders  have  largely  supplanted  the  com- 
mercial bank  In  the  financing  of  email  business.  The  conunerclal 
banks,  on  the  whole,  do  not  appear  to  be  concerned  with  the 
competition  of  these  "retailers"  of  credit.  By  financing  the  ac- 
counts-finance company,  the  factor,  the  personal-loan  company, 
and  the  trade  creditor,  the  commercial  bank  engages  in  profitable 
operations  without  directly  assiunlng  the  risk,  expense,  and  re- 
sponsibility of  handling  an  enormous  number  of  unrelated  and 
widely  scattered   transactions. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  tbeee  Intermediary  financing  Insti- 
tutions shovi-8  that  credit  can  be  extended  successfully  to  small 
business  if  an  appropriate  credit  nuichlnery  Is  utilized.  Such  a 
machinery  has  been  developed  by  these  intermediate  lenders. 
They,  rather  than  the  commercial  bank,  have  developed  "mor- 
tality tables"  expressly  designed  for  the  financing  of  small  busi- 
ness.     The    successful    experience   of    these    financing    agencies    Is 


due  largely  to  their  having  employed  such  technlqties  and  meth- 
ods BB  (a)  pooling  of  risks;  (b)  routine  procedures  for  nppralaal, 
accounting,  and  senrlclng:  and  (c)  establishment  ot  scbedulee  of 
charges  appropriate  to  each  class  of  risk  as  well  as  Individual 
risks. 

These  "retailers"  of  credit,  throiigh  their  ability  to  organlae  the 
multiplicity  of  small  transactions  Into  aggregates,  and  to  grad- 
uate financing  charges  and  terms  In  accordance  with  the  special 
requirements  of  each  Individual  Industry  and  client,  are  able  not 
only  to  attract  equity  capital  but  also  to  tap  the  credit  of  banks 
and  the  capital  markets — soiu^es  cf  capital  supply  to  which  small 
business  Individually  has  no  acceas. 

While  small  business  Is  obtaining  Its  credit  to  an  Increcslng 
extent  from  these  intermediary  btrnkers.  the  cost  of  such  credit 
is  considerably  in  exce.'.s  of  the  cost  of  bank  credit.  The  small 
enterprise  which  utilizes  this  medltim  of  credit  Is,  therefore,  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  In  relation  to  those  of  Its  competitors  who  are 
able  to  obtain  bank  credit  or  utilize  the  capital  markets.  More- 
over, since  this  field  of  credit  cxtenalon  is  largely  unregulated, 
practices  vary  widely  and  abuses  are  prevalent. 

zn 

The  technique  developed  by  these  "retailers"  of  credit  offers  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  financing  small  business. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  small  bus.ness  should  have 
available  to  It  a  banking  system  designed  to  serve  its  sp>eclal  needs 
as  effectively  as  the  existing  financial  Institutions  serve  the  re- 
quirements of  big  busjiess. 

Various  proposals  in  this  direction  have  been  advanced  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Certain  of  the  measures  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  provision  of  more  lulequate  long-term  and  Inter- 
mediate credits  for  small  business  recognize  that  the  commercial 
banks  cannot  undertake  this  type  of  financing  without  additional 
mechanisms  for  the  distribution  cf  risk,  for  guidance  to  banks 
unfamiliar  with  the  handling  of  small-business  credlU.  and  for 
extensions  of  credits  which  local  banks  are  unable  to  provide. 

Senator  James  Mead  has  proposed  legislation  for  the  creation 
of  an  Industrial  Loan  Corporation  which  wotild  utilize  the  exist- 
ing machinery  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  proposed  corporation  would  utilize  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  their  24  branches.  It  would  finance  small  and  inter- 
mediate businesses  through  the  acquisition  of  the  obligations  of 
such  enterprises,  or  the  purchase  of  preferred  stocks,  notes,  etc. 
The  corporation  would  also  make  loans  or  make  loans  In  co- 
operation with  local  banks  or  guarantee  loans  made  by  the 
banks  directly.  The  basic  principle  underlying  this  proposal  la 
that  of  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act.  which  covers  loans 
made  by  banks  for  modernization  of  residential  dwellings.  This 
proposal  utilizes  the  existing  banking  system,  but  endeavors  to 
overcome  some  of  Its  deficiencies  in  the  handling  of  small-bualnees 
credits. 

To  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  the  commercial  bank  and  to 
fill  up  the  void  In  capital  and  credit  facilities  for  small  business, 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  when  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Sccvu-itles  and 
Exchange  Commission,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  capital 
credit  banking  system. 

Last  week.  Chairman  Frank  addressed  the  Klwanls  Club  of 
Cleveland  on  this  very  subject.  He  there  proposed  that  there  be 
established  a  system  of  regional  finance  companies.  In  each  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  districts,  there  would  be  set  up  a  financial 
institution,  the  common  stock  of  which  would  be  owned  by  pri- 
vate persons  in  the  district.  The  Government  would  invest  In 
their  preferred  stocks,  but  such  preferred  stock  would  have  little. 
If  any,  voting  power.  These  institutions  would  purchase  the  com- 
mon stocks  of  local  enterprise.  The  Institutions  would  not  make 
loans — they  would  supply  equity  capital.  In  short,  the  Institution 
proposed  by  Chairman  Frank  "would  be  a  sort  of  speculative 
finance  company  or  investment  trust," 

It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  given  serious  consideration  to 
this  problem  that  the  special  and  varied  financial  services  re- 
quired by  small  business  and  Its  need  for  long-term  capital,  par- 
ticularly equity  capital,  can  be  met  only  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
financial  machinery  organized  on  a  regional  and  functional  basis. 

Capital  credit  banks,  under  this  machinery,  would  purchase 
equities  in  small  business  enterprises  and  would  extend  credits  at 
costs  sharply  below  present  levels.  Such  a  system  of  banka 
would  be  able  to  harness  to  it  the  trade  and  business  experience 
of  those  members  of  the  community  who  are  fanalllar  with  the 
enterprises  In  their  localities.  A  movement  in  this  direction  would 
go  far  in  restoring  the  personal  banking  which  was  characterlstlo 
of  earlier  times.  Credit  extensions  wotild  again  be  baaed  on  the 
dynamic  factor  of  growth  and  expansion  as  It  was  In  the  past. 

However,  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  merely  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  credit  or*to  make  the  supply  of  capital  more 
abundant,  will  not  solve  all  cf  the  small-business  man's  problems. 

Obtaining  credit  and  capital  facilities  are  a  necessary  first  step; 
In  addition,  small  business  also  requires  that  Its  functlona  and 
activities  be  Improved.  It  must  be  enabled  to  possess.  In  Ite 
field,  the  operating  and  developn^ental  efficiencies  which  large 
business  enjoys  through  expert  accounting,  managerial,  operating, 
and  capital  techniques.  Small  business  should  have  available  to 
It  a  systematic  informational  and  research  service  comparable  to 
that  furnished  to  the  farmer  by  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture 
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or  which  bif  Ma'newi  enjoys  through  Ite  own  research  faculties 

and  the  E>epartroent  of  Commerce  _^  .w     #  -.  v,— 

Just  a*  the  credit  and  marketing  problem*  of  the  farmer  have 
been  dealt  with  «ucce«sf\illy  through  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
t<-m  of  land  banks.  Intermediate  credit  banks,  commodity  credit 
aRfndes.  «j.  too.  the  capital  and  credit  problems  of  small  business 
can  be  solved  successfully  If  they  are  broken  down  Into  man- 
agf^ble  elements  and  special  solutions  provided  for  their  dls- 
tiiictive  requirement. 

Address  by  President  of  Norwich  University    at 
Unveiling  of  Painting  of  Admiral  Dewey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VEIfMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mtdnday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  MARTIN  THOMAS 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  John  Martin  Thomas,  president  of  Norwich 
University,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  painting  of 
Admiral  George  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay.  by  Rufus  Pairchild 
Zogbaum.  presented  to  the  State  of  Vermont  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
Arkell.  at  the  State  House.  Montpelier,  Vt..  May  1.  1940. 
which  was  Dewey  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Norwich  tJnlverslty  \a  proud  to  have  part  tn  the  placing  In  Ver- 
mont's beautiful  statehouse  the  most  famous  painting  reminis- 
cent of  the  American  victory  at  Manila  on  May  1.  1898.  The  figure 
on  the  fcr;dge  of  the  Olympui  Is  that  of  our  most  Illustrious  grad- 
uate We  have  not  forgotten  to  do  him  honor.  Every  year  for  42 
years  we  have  celebrated  Dewey  Day.  seeking  to  imbue  our  cadets 
with  his  courage  and  his  noble-souled  devotion  to  hi.s  country  and 
to  ln«plre  them  with  the  example  of  his  magnificent  achievement. 
In  years  to  come  Norwich  cadets,  with  thousands  of  students  from 
other  schools,  will  come  to  this  statehouse  to  receive  to  their  hearts 
from  Zogbaum's  art  the  conviction  of  America's  might  and  great- 
ness which  Dewey's  guns  at  Manila  f-poke  to  all  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  In  modem  years  that  textbooks  of 
h!sU)ry  chould  have  less  to  say  of  wars  and  battles  and  soldiers 
and  more  about  the  activities  of  all  the  peop'e  In  the  arts  and  In- 
dustrtm  of  peace  There  need  be  no  quarrel  with  that  sentiment  if 
It  means  that  the  emphasis  In  history  should  t>e  upon  advances  due 
to  intelligence,  man's  conquests  of  nature  and  achievement*  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  uf  man  In  literature  and  art.  in  government,  edu- 
cation, and  industry  We  do  not  wish  to  teach  our  children  that 
war  i»  the  only  field  tn  which  a  man  may  achieve  greatness  or 
render  patrtottc  eervlcea  to  his  country  or.  indeed,  that  war  Is  any- 
thing else  than  tlie  last  resort  of  a  nation  threatened  by  loss  of 
lu  honor  or  deatructlon  of  ideals  and  principles  whlcb  It  holds 
dearer  than  life. 

But  the  history  we  teach  our  children  should  be  a  true  and 
faithful  record  of  the  paat  And  It  is  a  sure  fact  of  the  years  of 
the  pA«t  that  In  the  maintena.ice  of  liberty.  In  the  preservation 
of  values  both  material  and  spirt tual  dearly  acquired  by  the  toll 
and  sacrlfloes  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  the  soldier  has  been 
called  upon  to  do  his  duty.  History  which  omits  or  slights  brave 
and  glorious  deeds  of  arms  is  not  true  history,  certainly  not  of  the 
United  States  which  was  born  In  war  and  saved  tlirough  war  to 
be  one  nation. 

In  telling  the  whole  truth  of  American  achievement  and  prog- 
ress there  must  be  included  many  deeds  of  valor  In  which  men 
fought  with  weapons  of  death.  To  these  Vermont  has  contrib- 
uted at  least  two.  Ethan  Allen's  capture  of  Tlconderoga  and 
George  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  Bay.  Both  are  part  of  the  story 
by  which  we  nourish  our  love  of  our  country  and  our  pride  in 
her  strength  and  greatness.  The  former  the  children  of  these 
mountains  can  never  forget,  and.  *lf  in  the  lapse  of  years,  the 
memory  of  the  latter  should  tend  to  grow  dim.  the  genius  of 
Zogbaum  aow  placed  permanently  in  this  shrine  of  Vermont 
liberty  will  awaken  afresh  the  heart  stirrings  of  that  glorious  day 
when  a  Vermont  t>oy  revealed  to  the  world  that  America  was  not 
only  permanent  master  of  her  own  ureat  continent  but  a  power 
to  be  reckoned   with   to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

It  Is  true  that  "peace  hath  her  victories,  no  less  renownd  than 
But  the  victories  of  peace,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  dra- 


maUc  They  cannot  be  made  eloquent  of  courage,  of  death-defy- 
ing determination,  of  holy  zeal  for  maintenance  of  honor  and  of 
right,  as  are  the  deeds  of  men  when  they  look  death  in  the  face 
and  give  their  all  for  victory.  ^     .       .     ^ 

For  most  of  us  life  is  largely  repetition  of  ordinary  duties,  tend- 
ing to  the  commonplace.  'We  have  few  great  moments  and  face 
no  crises  which  call  for  our  utmost  In  courage  and  the  will  to 
win.  In  the  monotony  we  are  inclined  to  fcrget  the  stature  of 
our  humanity,  the  powers  latent  In  our  souls  waiting  for  some 
supreme  duty   to  caJl   them   forth 

It  needs  seme  great  book  or  drama,  or  some  picture  like  this 
of  Zogbaum  with  the  reeking  guns,  the  belching  funnel,  and  the 
fearless  figure  In  the  mastery  of  command  on  the  bridge,  to  send 
the  red  blood  of  courage  and  a.spiration  coursing  through  our 
veins.  Ycu  cannot  stir  like  inspiration  with  the  story  of  Thomas 
Davenport  Inventing  the  electric  motor,  nor  of  Thaddeus  Fair- 
banks constructing  a  platform  scale,  nor  of  Jacob  Estey  designing 
a  reed  organ,  though  all  of  these  were  noble  Vermonters  and  their 
work.s  were  highly  useful.  It  still  needs  the  soldier  to  call  forth 
the  heroic  so  that  even  the  dullest  feel  the  summons,  and  .such 
wUl  be  the  high  usefulness  of  "Admiral  Dewey  at  ManUa  Bay"  In 
all  the  coming  years 

Norwich  University  Is  especially  proud  to  hav?  this  picture  here 
because  it  proclaims  in  superb  Eirt  the  Justlflcatlcn  of  her  principles 
maintained  in  utmost  fidelity  since  Alden  Partridge  first  pro- 
claimed them  121  years  ago.  Captain  Partridge  Invited  students 
to  Norwich  to  receive  a  sound  education,  with  instruction  funda- 
mental to  the  various  professions,  including  engineering,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  fitted  themselves  for  service  to  their  country 
In  case  of  need  He  was  himself  a  farsighted  man.  He  Introduced 
physical  education  Into  his  program  long  before  others  recognized 
its  necessity,  he  abandoned  the  stereotyped  cla.'^lcal  curriculum 
and  gave  his  cadets  a  choice  of  subjects  50  years  before  Charles 
W  Eliot,  and  he  anticipated  the  Army's  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  by  a  full  century.  Llkewife.  he  encouraged  his  students  to 
be  farsighted,  to  anticipate  a  definite  calling  In  civil  life,  but  not 
to  be  unmindful  that  the  Nation  might  have  need  of  a  citizen 
army  with  competent  trained  officers 

His  watchword  was  "be  ready."  His  eyes  were  turned,  not  to  the 
educational  traditions  of  the  past,  but  to  the  needs  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  For  more  than  a  score  of  years  he  traveled 
far  and  wide  through  the  country,  assembling  "conventions."  a.";  he 
called  them,  and  urging  hi.s  fellow  citizems  to  look  forward,  and 
to  shape  the  education  of  their  schools  to  the  preparation  of  men 
to  do  the  work  of  this  mightily  expanding  Nation  and  to  defend 
her  in  case  of  need. 

The  Partridge  spirit  was  still  strong  at  Norwich  when  Oecrge 
Dewey  enrolled  as  a  cadet  in  1861.  During  his  3  years  In  the  old 
South  Barracks  he  not  only  learned  the  d'.sclpUne  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  military  science  but  he  also  acquired  the  trait  of  looking 
forward  and  being  ready  for  whatever  might  come 

It  was  this  trait  which  won  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  Military 
history  has  no  mere  striking  example  of  victory  through  long- 
continued,  careful  preparation  than  Dewey's  great  triumph  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  not  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  by  acci- 
dent. He  sought  the  responsibility  and  worked  for  It,  gained  the 
approval  of  Theodore  Roof^evelt  when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  persuaded  Senator  Redfleld  Proctor  to  Intercede  for 
him  with  President  McKlnley  Having  gained  the  assignment  he 
had  every  ship  in  his  fleet  In  perfect  condition  long  before  war  was 
declared.  He  spent  days  and  weeks  in  gunnery  practice  under  all 
kinds  of  weather  conditions  As  hostilities  nenred  he  laid  tn  a 
sufOclent  supply  of  coal  and  other  supplies  He  summoned  the 
American  consul  from  Manila  that  he  might  have  complete  Infor- 
mation of  the  Spanish  Fleet  and  coast  defenses  When  he  put  out 
from  Mm  Bay  on  the  Olympia  for  the  600-mlle  voyage  to  Luzon  he 
was  ready — completely  ready 

Dewey's  information  was  that  the  Spanish  Fleet  would  await 
him  at  Sublg  Bay.  where  batteries  had  been  newly  installed  Recon- 
naissance by  the  Boxton  and  Concord  failed  to  And  the  enemy  at 
Sublg.  It  was  learned  later  that  Admiral  Montego  actuall-  had 
selled  to  Sublg  Bay.  but  finding  that  the  batteries  sent  there  a 
month  before  had  not  been  Installed,  he  returned  to  Manila  Bay. 
In  projecting  the  battle  on  the  3-day  voyage  from  Mirs  Bay  to 
Luzon,  Dewey  must  have  had  the  situation  at  Sublg  In  mind  His 
actual  plan  of  battle,  therefore,  when  he  found  the  Spaniards  un- 
der the  batteries  of  Cavite  and  within  range  of  the  guns  at  the 
port  of  Manila  must  have  taken  shape  while  he  was  steaming  into 
action. 

Dewey's  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  marvel  of  conclsone«s, 
even  for  a  mllitarj-  man.  "The  squadron  then  proceeded  to  the 
attack,  the  flagship  Olympia.  under  my  personal  direction,  leadintj, 
followed  at  distance  by  the  Baltirrnre.  Raleigh.  Petrel.  Concord,  and 
Boston,  m  the  order  named,  which  formation  was  maintained 
throughout  the  action.  The  squadron  opened  Are  at  5  41  a  m. 
While  advancing  to  the  attack,  two  mines  were  exploded  ahead  of  the 
flagship,  loo  far  to  be  cfTective  The  squadron  maintained  n  con- 
tinuou.s  and  precise  fire,  at  ranges  varying  from  5.000  to  2.000  yards, 
ccuntermarchirg  a  line  approximately  parallel  to  th.it  of  the  Span- 
ish Fleet.     The  enemy's  fire  was  vleorous  but  generally  ineffective 

"At  7:35  I  ceased  firing  and  withdrew  the  squadron  for  break- 
fast. At  11:16  a.  m.  I  returned  to  the  attack.  By  this  time  the 
Spanish  flagship  and  almost  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  were  In  flames. 
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At  12:30  p.  m    the  squadron  ceased  firing,  the  batteries  being  sil- 
enced and  the  ships  sunk,  burnt,  and  deserted." 

George  Dewey  obeyed  his  order*  to  search  out  and  destroy  the 
Spanish  Fleet.  You  wUl  pardon  the  boast  that  he  first  learned 
to  obey  orders  at  Norwich  University.  He  had  not  learned  at  home 
and  that  wfis  the  reason  his  father.  Dr.  Julius  Y.  Dewey,  enrolled 
him  at  Norwich.  Tradition  has  It  that  young  George  tipped  over 
the  family  bugpy  and  nearly  drowned  the  horse  attempting  to 
ford  the  Wlnooskl  Uiver  Instead  of  going  around  by  the  bridge. 
George  Dewey  further  learned  obedience  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  and  still  more  under  Farragut  on  the  Mississippi 
during  the  Civil  War.  His  33  years  of  conscientious  and  able 
service  in  the  Navy  were  all  a  further  preparation  for  those  few 
magnificent  hours  of  action  In  Manila  Bay.  But  it  was  Norwich 
which  gave  him  his  start.  Therefore  the  school  of  his  youth  Joins 
with  all  citizens  of  our  State  in  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Arkell 
for  his  most  gracious  deed  in  presenting  to  Vermont  his  canvas 
which  Immortalizes  the  victor  of  Manila  Bay.  May  It  serve  tlie 
youth  of  Vermont  as  the  legend  of  Drake's  drum  serves  to  keep 
alive  unconquerable  spirit  in  the  sailor  lads  of  England. 

"Call  him  up  the  deep  sea, 

Call  him  up  the  sound. 

Call  him  when  you  saU  to  meet  the  foe — 
•"Where  the  old   flag's  flying 

And  the  eld  trade's  plying. 

They  will  find  him  ware  and  wakln* 

As  they  found  him  long  ago." 


James  A.  Farley  and  the  Presidency 
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HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

1  OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of  WedJiesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   HAROLD   BRATMAN 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Harold  Brayman 
entitled  "Colorful  Jim  Farley  Looms  Large  In  Demo  Presi- 
dential Picture."  published  in  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News- 
Pree  Press  of  April  20.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free  Press  of  Aprtl  20.  1940) 

If  Mvmbzr    or   Pritntm   Means  Aktthino,    Coi^oitrcn.   Jiv    Fabixt 

Looms  Lascx  in  Dcmo  Presidential  Picture 

(By  Hanid  Brayman) 

Washtncton.  April  20 —Postmaster  General  James  A  Parley  has 
Uken  It  on  the  chin  for  other  people's  mistakes  more  than  any 
other  official  In  the  New  Deal  administration.  In  the  early  Roose- 
velt years,  hu  uncompialnlng  wUUngness  to  take  the  bUme, 
whether  he  d««erved  It  or  not,  made  his  name,  for  a  wlille.  the 
synonym  for  everything  that  Is  wrong  to  poliUcs.  but  as  the  8  years 
approach  an  end  he  emerges  as  probably  the  member  of  the 
cabinet  who.  at  least  In  Washington.  U  more  respected  than  any 
other  except  Cordell  HuU. 

And  as  to  friends,  there  Is  nobody,  not  even  the  President,  who 
has  so  many  as  Farley.  But  while  the  President's  friends  are 
offset  by  many  who  have  an  equally  fervent  hate  for  him.  there 
are  very  few  people  who  hate  Jim  Farley.  In  spite  of  7  years  which 
have  brought  him  a  great  deal  of  political  gnef  he  is  still  "Sunny 
Jim." 

Let  no  one  discount  the  influence  of  Jim  Parley  in  the  Demo- 
cratic convention,  for  his  friends  are  where  they  count — In  the 
political  organizations  in  every  city  and  State  In  the  country. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  delegates  are  chosen  by  those  political 
organizations,  and  when  It  comes  to  a  hard  decision,  many  years  of 
friendship  for  and  favors  from  Jim  Farley  are  going  to  count 
heavily. 

THE    MACHUrE    TTPE 

Parley  is  no  pretender.  He  admits  openly  that  he  is  the 
machine  type  of  poUtlcUn.  but  he  Insists  that  he  plays  the  game 
squsirely.  and  so  far  as  is  known  In  aU  his  long  experience  no  one 
has  ever  caiieht  him  playing  It  any  other  way.  Such  a  skillful 
smearer  as  Huey  Long  tried  hard  and  continuously  to  get  some- 
thing on  Farley. 

liong  discovered  that  Parley  had  a  business  In  which  he  was 
Interested,  a  flrm  called  the  General  Builders  Supply  Co.,  In  New 
York,  which  sold  gypsum  and  other  similar  supplies.     It  was  Incon- 


ceivable to  Huey  that  a  politician  cotild  have  a  btisiness  and  not 
t)c  tising  his  political  Influence  to  get  contracts  for  his  company. 
Huey  tried  his  best  to  get  a  congressional  tovestlgatlon  of  Farley, 
but  the  committee  which  considered  his  investigating  resolution 
looked  Into  the  subject  and  decided  there  was  nothing  to  investi- 
gate. The  five  Republicans  on  the  committee  were  v^-lth  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  personal  honesty  of  "Big  Jim." 

Parley  Is  at>out  the  only  Influence  in  the  last  few  decades  of  a 
political  generalissimo  who  has  come  through  unbesmlrched. 
Much  of  the  respect  for  Parley  is  iMvaed  ftindamentally  on  the  fact 
Uiat  he  came  up  through  the  Tammany  route  and  came  clean. 

He  was  born  In  1888  at  Grassy  Point,  N.  Y.,  In  Rockland  County 
Just  above  New  York  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson.  His  father 
kept  a  saloon  and  died  when  Jim  was  10.  His  mother  took  his 
father's  life  Insurance  and  bought  a  grocery  store.  Jim  worked  In 
the  grocery  store  and  went  to  high  school. 

After  high  school  Parley  went  for  a  year  to  the  Packard  Com- 
mercial School  and  got  a  Job  as  bookeeper.  But  his  Interest  was 
In  politics.  He  had  an  ambition  to  be  State  senator,  a  Job  which 
he  actuaMy  skipped  on  the  way  up.  His  first  attempt  at  public 
office  was  when  he  ran  for  town  clerk  in  Gra&sv  Point.  It  was  a 
Republican  town,  and  there  wert  700  voters.  Developing  a  tech- 
nique which  he  has  never  dl.scarded.  young  Jim  went  to  see  per- 
sonally, every  one  of  those  700  voters.     He  was  elected. 

PICKS     aiGHT     HORSES 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  future  for  a  Democrat  In  Rock- 
land County,  but  Farley  tried  his  best.  He  never  missed  a  wed- 
ding or  a  funeral.  Aiid  he  went  on  being  town  clerk  of  Grassy 
Point  unt.l  he  was  30,  when  he  thought  he  was  strong  enough  In 
the  county  to  branch  out  Into  State  politics. 

He  picked  out  a  New  Yorker  as  a  likely  comer  and  started 
booming  him  in  Rockland  County  for  Governor.  The  year  was 
1918.  The  name  of  Farley's  man  was  Alfred  E.  Smith.  That  fall 
Smith  was  nominated  and  elected.  Farley  had  picked  the  right 
horse. 

He  won  for  himself  a  seat  in  tlie  assembly,  the  majority  of 
which  was  Republican,  but  lost  It  the  next  year  because  he  coura- 
geously voted  for  repeal  of  the  State  prohibition  enforcement  act, 
although  he  knew  that  vote  would  be  very  unpopular  in  his  dis- 
trict. Repeal  was  carried  by  1  vote.  His  action  was  purely  one 
of  principle.  t>ecause  Farley  In  all  hla  life  has  never  taken  a  drink 
or   smoked. 

After  this  he  was  given  a  political  Job  by  Smith  as  port  warden 
of  New  York.  It  paid  $5,000  and  didn't  overburden  Jim  with 
duties.  But  eventually  Smith  found  out  about  its  meager  duties 
and  abolished  it.     He  found  out  from  Farley. 

But  Jim's  real  start  In  politics  came  from  a  Job  which  everybody 
advised  h»m  not  to  take  because  it  would  ruin  him.  There  had 
been  a  scandal  in  the  State  athletic  commission  and  Smith  wanted 
Farley  to  go  on  tlie  commission  and  clean  up  the  prlze-flghting 
racket.    The  Job  paid  no  salary. 

After  a  short  time  he  decided  he  would  have  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  commission  to  get  anywhere.  He  won  over  Commis- 
sioner Muldoon  and  told  Chairman  Brower  straightforwardly  of 
his  plans.  One  day  when  Brower  was  absent  from  a  commission 
meeting  Muldoon  and  Farley  elected  Farley  chairman. 

cleaned    I7P   BOXINO 

"It  has  been  decided  to  rotate  the  chairmanship."  Farley  blandly 
announced.  But  Farley  stayed  on  until  he  went  to  Washington. 
Whenever  the  subject  of  rotation  was  brought  up  he  would  Just 
smile  and  say,  "The  rules  have  been  changed.  We  have  decided 
not  to  rotate  the  chairmanship  any  more." 

As  chairman  of  the  boxing  commission  he  had  an  insatiable 
desire  for  passes  which  he  showered  on  his  friends  and  those 
whom  he  wished  to  make  his  friends  until  sometxxly  referred  to 
it  as  a  "pastelxtard  blizzard." 

On  one  occasion  when  Jim  had  been  notably  detnanding.  Tex 
RlclLard  said  to  him:  "Jim.  you  give  me  back  the  'Annie  Oakleys' 
and  111  give  you  the  fight." 

But  by  1928  when  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Democratic  senate  committee.  Al  Smith  had  Farley  appointed, 
because  he  not  only  had  cleaned  up  boxing  but  knew  everybody 
in  the  State  who  was  worth  knowing.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
built  up  a  fairly  good  bulldlng-suppIy  business. 

That  is  the  way  "Genial  Jim"  came  up  eventually  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  State  Democratic  committee  which  made  him 
the  natural  preconvention  manager  for  Roosevelt  in   1932. 

The  technique  which  Farley  worked  for  F.  D.  R.  was  as  fol- 
lows: First,  he  sent  out  to  a  list  of  fO.OOO  political  leaders  all  over 
the  country  a  roster  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  organiza- 
tion, carrying  at  the  top.  "James  A.  Farley,  chairman."  This  was 
Jtist  to  Identify  himself. 

PERSUASIVE     LXTTERS 

He  followed  this  a  few  days  later  with  a  tabulation  of  the  vote 
of  New  York  since  1918,  a  tabulation  showing  that  Roosevelt 
carried  42  out  of  the  57  up-State  counties  In  1930,  whereas  Smith 
had  never  carried  half  a  doz>en  of  them.  These  rural,  Prot«stant, 
Republican  areas  are  not  unlike  the  Middle  West  in  their  political 
leanings.  Letter  after  letter  followed  this  up,  each  trying  a  new 
persuasion.  Then  along  came  an  Elks'  convention,  fortunately 
out  In  Seattle.     Jim  went,  stopping  in  19  States  out  and  back. 

On  that  trip  he  saw  as  many  as  possible  of  the  10.000  people 
he  had  been  worlLlng  on,  and  many  others  t>esldes.     Each  night  he 
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e«ll«l  to  »  •tenographw  and  dictated  the  namea  and  nickname* 
of  ttiome  he  had  met.  whether  they  were  married,  and  how  many 
children  they  had.  and  their  home  addrebsee  which  he  took  out 
of  the  telephone  book.  ^  ^.^  *.        ^ 

When  he  returned  to  New  York  he  spent  a  week  dictating  and 
algnJng  from  8.000  to  7.000  letters  to  each  of  these  people  and  in 
each  one  be  had  aome  peraonal  reference  to  convince  the  recipient 
that  thia  w»«  no  form  letter  The  only  form  thing  about  It  was  a 
line  In  each  about  "magic  in  the  name  of  Roosevelt."  He  called 
each  man  by  hia  nrat  name  and  he  signed  all  the  letters.  In  green 
Ink  "Sincerely.  Jim."  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  aerlea  of 
10  or  a  down  letters  to  each  of  these  people,  all  seUlng  Roosevelt. 

Ever  since  that  time  he  has  kept  up  the  letter  writing.  He 
re<-elves  more  maU  than  a  Hollywood  movie  star,  more  than  any 
Other  oflJclal  except  President  Rooeevelt.  and  more  than  the 
President  from  people  of  Importance.  He  writes  more  letters  than 
anyone  else.  His  average  Is  over  200  a  day.  He  never  mlsaea 
a  congratulation,  a  condcrfence.  an  anniversary,  or  an  offer  of 
help  to  a  Democrat  who  has  been  elected  to  office.  He  does  It  so 
extensively  that  he  has  been  referred  to  aa  "Jim.  the  Penman.' 

BIG    HZAST  INSmS 

Thla.  coupled  with  an  uncanny  ability  to  remember  names  and 
fares  and  a  big  heart  inside  him.  Is  the  secret  of  all  Farley's 
friends  There  Is  not  a  city  in  the  United  States  In  which  he 
doea  not  have  a  friend  In  poUtlca  on  whom  he  can  call,  and  in 
moat  the  number  is  from  10  to  100.  He  Is  said  to  know  about 
10.000  individuals  by  their  Qrst  names.  If  friends  in  the  right 
places  can  make  a  man  President.  Parley  ought  to  be  a  strong 
contender. 

Parley's  lonjt-dlstance  telephone  calls  are  enormous  There  are 
dozens  of  them  every  day  He  never  mlsaes  an  opportunity  to 
keep  in  contact  with  thoae  he  knows.  If  he  takes  a  trip  by  auto- 
mobile he  stops  at  every  ixist  office,  sometimes  to  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  a  stuprlaed  postmaster. 

He  makes  speeches  in  great  profusion,  accepts  every  speaking 
Invitation  he  possibly  can.  He  does  It  not  because  he  likes  to 
make  speeches  but  because  It  pleases  somebody  to  have  him 
accept  the  invitation  and  because  It  affords  him  the  opportunity 
to  meet  many  new  people  and  shake  hands  with  them.  And  to 
every  new  one  whose  name  he  remembers  (which  Is  most  of  them) 
goes  a  letter  when  he  gets  back  to  Washington. 

He  used  to  feel  a  little  hurt  when  newspapermen  hinted  that 
there  was  a  Charles  Micbelsonlan  or  Eddie  Roddan  quality  In  his 
speeches,  but  he  doesn't  mind  any  more.  Once  when  he  protested 
that  such  a  story  was  "hitting  below  the  belt"  the  correspondent 
replied  "Jim,  your  belt  la  so  wide  we  can't  tell  where  It  begins 
or  ends " 

One  of  Parley's  fundamental  qualities  Is  loyalty.  Once  he  gives 
his  word,  he  keeps  It.  at  no  matter  what  sacrifice,  and  once  he 
gives  his  loyalty  it  Is  hard  to  break,  although  in  recent  months 
It  has  frequently  been  placed  under  heavy  strain  by  President 
Rooeevelt. 

TAKXS    MAirr    KAPS 

All  during  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  Parley  took  so  many 
raps  that  he  was  always  a  little  bruised.  It  began  with  patronage. 
President  Roosevelt  wanted  to  hold  It  up  until  he  got  his  emer- 
gency legislation  throtigh  Congress.  Thousands  of  people,  at  the 
depth  of  the  depression,  were  clamoring  at  Parley's  door  for  Jobs. 
Por  3  months  he  had  to  hold  them  off  against  his  own  will  and 
take  the  brunt  of  their  Inability  to  understand  why  he  would-  not 
move  faster. 

When  the  Job  distribution  did  t)egln.  then  the  high-minded  new 
dealers  all  began  pouring  out  their  vitriol  on  Parley  for  putting 
somebody  In  the  Government  except  Harvard  Law  School  gradu- 
ates Parley  never  winced,  but  It  was  the  system  as  much  as  he 
which  was  at  fault. 

In  the  1938  New  York  mayoralty  election.  President  Roosevelt 
thought  It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  run  Joe  McKee  on  a  Recovery 
Party  ticket  against  La  Guardla.  but  when  It  was  apparent  that 
IfcKee  would  t>e  beaten  the  White  House  let  It  be  known  that  It 
was  taking  no  part  In  the  election  and  It  was  all  Jim  Parley's 
doings. 

When  the  alr-mall  contracts  were  suddenly  canceled  In  1934.  the 
White  House  announced  It.  How  much  ad\'ance  notice  Parley  had 
1.  disputed.  A  few  days  later,  when  It  was  apparent  that  public 
reaction  had  turned  against  this  because  of  the  loss  of  life  by 
Army  ftlera  carrying  the  mall,  the  White  House  blandly  asserted 
that  President  Rooeevelt  would  not  Interfere  with  Postmaster 
General  Parley's  decision  to  cancel  the  contracts.  Parley  took  It 
without  a  murmur. 

One  mistake  was  his.  although  others  were  the  beneficiaries. 
When  he  saw  new  commenx}ratlve  stamps  rolling  off  the  presses, 
the  twxmg  commlsatoner's  love  of  passes  aroee  In  him.  and  be, 
knowing  that  President  Rooaevelt.  Secretary  Ickes.  and  several 
others  were  ardent  stamp  coUectors.  thought  It  wotild  be  nice  to 
autograph  a  few  aheeta  and  send  to  them.  So  he  ptirchaaed  the 
aheets  and  started  to  do  this.  The  perforations  made  It  difflcult 
for  him  to  write.  8o  be  told  the  help  to  get  him  a  few  sheets 
which  had  not  yet  b«en  run  through  the  perforator.  He  sent  these 
around,  not  being  a  phUatellst  himself  and  not  realhdng  what  he 
was  doing  until  one  of  the  sheets  waa  sold  to  a  stamp  house 
which  annouxacsd  lU  ertrtencs  and  that  U  had  Insured  the  abeet 
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with  the  Ingenuity  that  n\ade  the  Government  over  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars.  Parley  destroyed  the  value  of  the  sheets  he  had 
given  to  high  officials  and  friends  by  putting  similar  ones  on  sale 
at  the  phUatellc  agency  at  face  value.  Stamp  coUectors  bought 
them  to  the  tune  of  $1,663,717.  In  spite  of  his  neat  extrication 
from  a  whoUy  innocent  mistake  on  his  part.  Farley  took  a  lot  of 
blame  rather  than  thoee  who  accepted  the  stamps,  knowing  what 
valuable  prizes  they  were  getting. 

Nevertheless,  through  all  this  his  loyalty  was  never  shaken.  It 
Is  other  things  which  have  placed  It  under  strain.  Parley  was 
deeply  hurt  when  he  spent  nearly  an  hour  with  President  Roose- 
velt the  morning  the  Chief  Executive  sent  the  name  of  Hugo  L. 
Black  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and 
was  never  told  of  the  appointment,  but  had  to  read  It  later  off  a 

news  ticker. 

He  Is  fundamentally  an  organization  man  and  was  hurt  again 
when  President  Roosevelt  embarked  upon  the  purge  campaign  of 
1938.  He  told  the  President  frankly  he  would  have  none  of  It.  and 
When  he  Anally  did  accompany  Mr.  Roosevelt,  under  great  pressure, 
on  the  trip  through  Maryland  (and  then  only  because  he  did  not 
think  Senator  Ttdincs  had  played  fair  with  him)  he  was  the  most 
unhappy  man  on  the  trip. 

But  perhaps  he  was  most  deeply  hurt  by  events  In  the  Presidential 
campaign.  Jim  Farley  would  frankly  like  to  he  on  the  ticket  In 
1940  He  thinks  he  has  earned  it  He  feels  It  keenly  that  the 
Corcorans  and  the  Jacksons  are  closer  to  the  President's  con- 
fidence than  he. 

CATHOLIC   anJCION 

But  the  greatest  distress  of  all  came  to  him  when  Ernest  Llnd- 
ley's  column,  quoting  the  President  as  having  told  a  scruthem 
Congressman  that  Farley  was  disqualified  by  his  Catholic  religion, 
went  unrepudlated  by  the  White  House  for  almost  3  weeks  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  damage  had  been  done  and  the  denial 
was  not  effective. 

It  was  soon  after  that  that  Farley,  who  has  never  been  for  a 
third  term.  If  It  could  be  headed  off,  embarked  on  a  course  of 
parallel  action  to  that  of  Vice  President  Gamer. 

He  announced  that  his  name  would  be  presented  to  the  con- 
vention which  rather  definitely  committed  him  against  a  third 
term  up  to  the  time  of  the  convention.  It  did  not  commit  him. 
If  Rooeevelt  Is  nevertheless  nominated,  to  withdraw  support,  which 
few  people  think  he  will  do. 

Retaliation  and  reprisal  are  not  In  Jim  Farley's  soul.  After  the 
1936  election  returns  were  In  he  made  his  famous  "no  reprisal " 
comment.  Many  keen  observers  believe  that  If  President  Roose- 
velt had  followed  the  Farley  hunch  he  would  have  had  an  easier 
time  through  his  second  term. 

If  people  criticize  him.  he  usually  answers  softly.  If  at  all.  After 
the  first  Jackson  Day  dinner,  Norman  Thomas  assailed  the  whole 
procedure. 

"It  seems  Incredible."  said  the  outraged  Socialist,  "that  1.300 
people  would  pay  tlOO  for  a  $2.50  dinner  to  listen  to  Jim  Farley 
and  watch  him  eat." 

DEPARTMENT    PATS     OFT 

"Anyhow,"  Jim  answered,  "he  didn't  say  watch  Jim  Farley  and 
listen  to  him  eat." 

Looking  back  over  his  7  years  as  Postmaster  General,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Committee,  all  of  which  places  he  has  held 
tenaciously.  Farley  takes  justifiable  pride  In  his  handling  of  the 
Poet  Office  Department. 

This  chronic  loeer  In  Government  activities  has  been  put  in  the 
black,  perhaps  permanently,  and  yet  the  employees  regard  Farley 
as  a  good  Postmaster  General.  It's  hard  to  find  a  mall  carrier 
who  doesn't  think  well  of  Jim  Parley,  or  one  who  doesn't  believe 
the   Department   Is  better  run   now   than  It   used  to  be. 

All  In  all,  Washington  likes  Jim  Parley,  too,  and  respects  him 
for  the  qualities  of  character  he  has  shown.  He  never  fails  to 
observe  his  code. 


Walter-Logan  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  6  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  24) ,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   ERNEST   LINDLET 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Lindley.  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
at  May  3.  1940,  enUtled  "The  Lesson  of  New  York." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  3.  1940] 

Thi  Lbssoiv  or  Nkw  Toax 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

I  ON    WALTZa-UOGAM    BOX 

Two  years  ago  there  was  an  Interesting  sequence  of  events  In 
IVew  York  which  may  be  Illuminating  to  both  the  advocates  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Walter-Logan  hill. 

The  New  York  Constitutional  Convention — controlled  by  the 
Republicans — adopted  an  amendment  providing  that  decisions  of 
State  and  municipal  administrative  agencies  should  be  subjected 
to  review  in  the  State  courts,  not  only  as  to  law,  but  as  to  facts. 
The  argument  for  It,  like  that  for  the  Walter-Logan  bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  largely  hue  and  cry  about  check- 
ing rampant  bureaucracy  and  guaranteeing  a  government  of  laws, 
not  of  men. 

The  New  Tork  amendment  was  much  milder  than  the  Walter- 
Logan  bill.  It  made,  or  seemed  to  make,  however,  one  serious 
breach  in  the  customary  relationship  between  administrative 
agencies  and  the  courts.  This  was  In  the  "substantial  evidence" 
rule.  By  this  practice  the  reviewing  court  f^oes  Into  the  facta 
only  far  enough  to  satisfy  ItselT  that  the  administrative  agency 
had  "substantial  evidence"  for  Its  order  or  decision.  It  docs  not 
attempt  to  weigh  each  and  every  fact  and  try  to  reach  Its  own 
appraisal.  It  recognizes  that  the  experts  In  the  administrative 
agencies  are  better  equipped  to  do  this. 

The  "sulwtantlal  evidence"  rule  Is  supposed  to  protect  the  cltlsien 
against  arbitrary  action  while  enabling  the  facts  to  be  ascertained 
In  the  most  efficient  way.  Whether  It  always  does  Is  another  ques- 
tion. The  point  Is  that  the  New  Tork  constitutional  amendment 
seemed  to  breach  this  rule.  The  Walter-Logan  bill  has  a  somewhat 
similar   provision. 

The  New  York  amendment  also  subjected  to  Judicial  review  a 
number  of  administrative  decisions  which  are  not  now  reviewable. 
Like  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  however.  It  exempted  a  number  of 
agencies  for  no  reason  except  that  they  were  able  to  bring  the 
political  pressure  to  obtain  exemptions. 

Unlike  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  the  New  York  amendment  did  not 
provide  for  Judicial  review  of  mere  rules  and  regulations  Issued 
by  administrative  agencies.  Nor  did  It  contain  other  hamstringing 
features  to  be  found  In  the  Walter-Logan  bill. 

Mild  as  It  was,  this  Is  what  happened  to  the  New  York  amend- 
ment: 

Both  candidates  for  Governor  opposed  It.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  said 
"It  would  permit  a  Judge  to  Interfere  with  and  delay  the  effective 
administration  of  the  laws  of  the  State." 

Both  candidates  for  United  States  Senator  opposed  It.  Edward 
Corsl.  the  Republican  candidate,  called  It  "vicious." 

Frederick  Crane,  a  Republican,  at  that  time  chief  Judge  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals — for  years  the  most  distinguished 
Judicial  body  In  the  United  States  next  to  the  Supreme  Court — 
opposed  it       Other  eminent  Jurists  opposed  It. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  said:  "It  Is  the  most  outrageous,  disgraceful 
thing  ever  done.  This  Is  a  real  threat.  In  Germany  they  do  It 
with  a  brown  shirt,  but  here  they  are  doing  It  with  a  black  robe. 
It   Is  a  vicious  threat   to  orderly  administrative  government." 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  opposed  It. 
(It  has  also  condemned  the  Walter-Logan  bill.)  Among  the 
leaders  of  the  New  York  bar  who  opposed  the  constitutional 
amendment  were  John  Foster  Dulles,  of  Sullivan  &  Cromwell; 
Thomas  Tliacher.  former  Federal  Judge  and  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States;  Arthur  A.  Ballantlne,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  and  many  other  Republicans — not  to  mention 
Democrats. 

The  New  York  Times  attacked  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  the  courts  were  In  danger  of  superseding  administrative 
agencies,  a  role  for  which  they  were  not  fitted. 

The  State  Federation  of  Labor  condemned  It  as  "utterly  and 
completely  vicious." 

When  this  amendment  waa  explained  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  the  mild  case  of  hysteria  whipped  up  at  the  constitutional 
convention  was  dissipated.  At  the  polls.  In  November,  the  Judi- 
ciary amendment  was  defeated  more  overwhelmingly  than  any 
other  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  vote  was 
1.362.424  to  574.299.  (There  were  other  parts  to  this  amendment, 
but  the  controversy  centered  on  the  Judicial-review  section.) 

If  the  New  York  amendment  was  a  vicious  menace  to  orderly 
government,  the  Walter-Logan  bill  Is  several  times  worse.  It  was 
put  through  the  House  by  hue  and  cry  with  very  little  regard  for 
its  practical  effects. 

There  was  a  sequel  to  the  New  Tork  controversy.  It  focused  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  changes  In  administrative  procedure  to 
assure  the  citizen  protection  against  arbitrary  action.  This  need 
was  recognized  by  many  opponents  of  the  amendment.  Just  as  it  Is 
by  many  critics  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill.  Governor  Lehman  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  Investigate  the  problem.  This  Investi- 
gation parallels  that  now  being  nuule  for  the  Federal  Government 
by  an  Attorney  General's  oonunlttee,  tinder  the  chairmanship  of 
Dean  O.  Acheson.  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  bar. 

The  Acheson  committee  will  submit  a  full  report  In  the  fall. 
Whether  or  not  It  agrees  with  all  the  recommendations,  Oongreas 
wUl  then  have  the  factual  basis  t<a  legislation. 


If  the  Senate  does  not  fall  prey  to  hysteria,  the  Walter-Logan 
bill  will  be  beaten  or  pigeonholed.  Judging  from  the  New  York 
experience,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  feel  that  reforms  In  this  field  are  necessary  should  have  no 
difficulty  In  explaining  to  their  constituents  why  It  la  wise  to  wait 

until  the  problem  can  he  dealt  with  intelligenUy  and  carefully. 


^ 


Silver  Purchase  Progfram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  6  degislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24),  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  on  the  silver-purchase 
proeram  ■which  has  a  bearing  en  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation. The  article,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Elliston,  is  taken  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  3,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May  3.   IMO] 

THIS    CHANGINO    VeOELD Sn.VE8    BtrTTNO TOWNSEND    BH-L    UP    BETOHX 

THE  senate:    WOtJU)  STOP  THE  PILING  UP  OF  THE  WHITE  METAL  rBOU 
rOREIGN    SOtnSCES ETTECTS    IN    THE    FAB    EAST 

(By  H.  B.  EUUton) 

For  several  years  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  has  been 
fighting  a  battle  In  behalf  of  common  sense.  John  Townsend 
is  his  name  and  his  "Meln  Kampf"  Is  the  repeal  of  sliver  buying 
from  foreign  countries,  whereby  Uncle  Sam  has  been  piling  up  a 
huge  hoard  of  the  white  metal  for  use  unknown.  The  Senate 
is  now  considering  his  repealer. 

What  has  turned  attention  to  the  problem  of  late  Is  that  silver 
buying  confers  a  gratuitous  subsidy  on  Japan.  This  has  added 
Insult  to  injury  for  the  Chinese,  not  to  mention  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  antlaggresslon  Americans. 

The  Injury  to  China  was  caused  by  the  Initial  effects  of 
America's  silver  purchase  act.  The  buying  became  law  in  1934. 
It  was  authorized  after  silver  Senators  from  Senator  Borah  down 
had  contended  that  American  buying  of  silver  would  add  im- 
mensely to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Chinese.  The  Implica- 
tion was  that  this  added  Oriental  purchasing  power — "half  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  world" — would  mean  a  fill-up  In  the 
demand  for  American  goods.  This  is  how  the  argument  was 
worded:  "Silver  will  go  up  in  price  as  the  result  of  the  American 
demand,  and  then  the  silver  stores  of  Cliina.  the  only  great 
country  left  which  uses  silver  as  money,  will  feel  a  corresp>onding 
lift  In  value."  What  actually  happened,  however,  waa  Just  the 
reverse.  China's  purchasing  power,  instead  of  being  Increased, 
was  crippled  severely,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Sliver  Purchase  Act. 

The  explanation  of  this  reversal  of  silverite  prognostications  Is 
easily  understandable.  China's  use  of  silver  as  money  meant  that 
whenever  the  country  had  balances  due  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
{  It  accepted  them  In  sliver.  Just  as  gold-standard  countries  like  the 
United  States  accept  balances  in  gold.  Now  China  for  scores  ot 
years  back  has  had  an  Incoming  balance  In  Its  International  ac- 
counts. China,  In  consequence,  was  a  creditor  nation.  How  much 
metal  the  Chinese  had  absorbed  down  the  years  since  the  New 
England  clipper  ships  sailed  for  Canton  loaded  with  Spanish  "pieces 
of  eight"  I  don't  know.  No  one  does;  but  the  hoard  must  have  been 
Immense. 

The  American  silver-buying  program  foi-ced  up  the  price  of  sliver 
from  45  cents  an  ounce  to  80  cents.  Logically,  therefore,  Chinese 
silver  stocks  went  up  correspondingly  in  value.  But  the  American 
buying  program  at  the  same  time  forced  up  the  value  In  China's 
silver  money  of  Chinese  goods  and  of  ccrurse  of  foreign  money.  A* 
for  the  goods,  the  lift  In  price  made  It  that  much  more  dllBcult  to 
sell  China's  goods  abroad.  As  to  foreign  money.  Chinese  immlgraats 
abroad  had  to  offer  more  money  in  the  countries  where  they  lived 
with  which  to  buy  the  same  amount  of  Chinese  money.  What  was 
the  result?  Obviously  that  fewer  Chinese  goods  were  sold  abroad 
and  less  Immigrant  money  was  received;  so  that  China  changed 
from  being  a  creditor  to  being  a  debtor.  And  that  meant  that 
China  no  longer  received  sliver  in  payment  for  balances  but  had  to 
send  out  silver  In  meeting  deficits. 

For  what  happened  then  we  might  go  to  a  Chinese  authority, 
K.  P.  Chen,  best-known  Shanghai  banker,  who  ibveral  years  ago 
described  China's  monetary  plight  In  World  Trade,  orgaa  of  the 
International   Chamber  of   Commerce.     He   said: 
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•Now  on  accotint  of  thla  ptirchMlng  plan,  not  only  ^,^;^ 
lary  stabillratlon  denied  CblnA.  but  the  nightmare  at  cmilratlon. 
the  depresalon.  cam*  to  fall  upon  China  as  lU  prey  The  rtJ*e  of 
the  Sliver  pn«  brought  In  Ita  wake,  a*  far  aa  China  waa  con- 
cerned, falling  prlcea.  shrinkage  of  currency,  destruction  of  In- 
dusiries  and  bustnesa.  a  greater  deficit  In  the  Oovemmenti 
budget,  and  increaatng  chaoe  in  aoclety  " 

Const  quently.  the  Chinese  were  persuaded  to  Uke  remedial 
action  In  Mr  Chen's  words.  China  was  -compeUed  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  In  order  to  stabilize  Us  currency  and  to  avoid 
national  bankruptcy,  it  must  go  off  the  sliver  standard  "  The 
country.  In  other  words,  simply  stopped  uatng  silver  as  Inter- 
national  money  and  went  on  a  nonmetalllc  standard  In  1935 

This  was  the  Injury  to  China  cauaed  by  Americas  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  Thf  insult  came  when  Japan  Invaded  China  In  1937^ 
Japan  then  fell  heir  to  most  of  Chinas  silver  stocks.  I  mean,  of 
cou-»e  Japan  got  the  kind  of  dubious  inheritance  that  comes  from 
mere  possession  Even  the  reserves  held  by  the  Chungking  Gov- 
ernment according  to  a  recent  Issue  of  the  London  Financial  News. 
have  been  "l^u-gely  exhausted "  Accordingly  the  Japanese  have 
been  coUectlng  the  metal  and  exporting  It  to  London  lor  sale  to 
the  world's  great  buyer.  Uncle  Sam.  In  this  way  the  Japanese 
have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  dollars  wherewith  to  buy  a  lot 
of  their  war  materials  from  America. 

How  much  Importance  the  Japanese  attach  to  this  silver  traffic 
Is  attested  by  the  Japanese-British  negotiations.  The  Japanese 
have  demanded  that  the  metal  held  In  the  Chinese  banks  in 
Britain's  Tientsin  concession  shall  be  handed  over.  The  dispute 
has  hitherto  seemed  to  be  British-Japanese.  But  there  would  be 
no  dlspuie  If  Uncle  Sam  weren't  standing  In  the  background  as 
the  wiiiing  buyer. 

Since  1934.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  Is 
one  of  the  most  foolish  In  American  legislation.  Such  a  descrip- 
tion now  nnOs  fairly  general  recognition.  One  may  lament  that 
the  recognition  has  been  delayed  until  America  has  bought  Itseif 
a  while  elepli^nt  of  costly  dimensions.  But  Its  tietter  late  than 
never  to  wake  up  to  a  foolish  policy.  And  the  fact  that,  besides 
adding  to  the  stature  of  a  white  elephant,  the  sliver  buying  la 
helping  to  subsidize  war-making  Japan  should  help  the  movement 
headed  by  Senator  Townsend.  of  Oelaware,  to  purge  the  statute 
books  of  It. 


America  and  the  European  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OK  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


EDfTORIALS    FROM    THE    WANDERER    AND    THE    LUTHERAN 

COMPANION 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  excellent  editorials, 
one  from  the  Wanderer  of  the  issue  ol  May  2.  and  the  other 
from  the  Lutheran  Companion,  of  the  issue  of  April  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

[From  The  Wanderer  of  May  2.  IMO] 

CABOntAl.     O'CONNKIX     UBCXS     AMXUCA     TO     STAT     OtTf    OF     WAX 

An  uneqtilvocal  plea  for  American  neutrality  was  made  by 
Cardinal  O'Connell.  archbishop  of  Boston,  who  declared  before  the 
dioccs.in  Congress  of  the  Leagtw  for  Catholic  Women  that  "we 
want  no  part  In  this  muddle  of  a  row  In  Europe." 

Warning  against  paid  propagandists  who  are  talking  to  audi- 
ences in  this  country  trying  to  Justify  "the  horrors  of  the  mad- 
house" on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  Cardinal  O'Connell  said: 

"We  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  people  of  all  lands.  We 
arc  Catholic,  and  as  Catholics  we  belong  to  the  children  of  the 
whole  world.  We  are  sorry  for  any  horror  that  cornea  to  any 
race  or  flag,  but  we  cannot  make  the  same  mistake  we  ma<le  in 
the  other  war.  To  go  around  the  world  trying  to  right  every 
wrong,  that  is  too  preposterous.  Jtist  because  we  are  sorry  we 
don't  intend  to  make  the  same  mistake  again — If  we  can  help  it. 

"We  must  keep  our  minds  cool.  These  propagandists  resort  to 
falsehoods  and  lies  to  raise  otir  emotions,  oitr  sympathies.  Do 
not  pay  any  attention.  Ovir  Ooremment  should  see  to  it  that  wt 
are  kept  at  peace.  It  Is  a  terrible  slttiatlon.  but  It  is  not  making 
it  better  to  do  something  over  there  and  perhaps  do  the  wrong 
ttalx^.** 

I  Prom  the  Lutheran  Companion  of  April  25.  1940] 

CHtntCH     AItT>     rXOFLZ     LOSEBS     IK     WAKTAaX 

Who  Will  Win  the  war  In  Europe?  That  question  Is  being 
beard  today  on  every  aide.    The  whole  world  la  watching  with 


mingled  emotions  the  terrible  drama  which  Is  daily  "^Joldlng 
across  the  AUantlc.  History  Is  In  the  making  and  mankind  Is 
E^lng  conscious  of  the  fact  that  stupendous  Issues  for  the 
future  are  hanging  in  the  balance.  The  course  of  empires  la 
belnTdetermm^   by   the   grim   struggle    which    Is  growing   more 

***Wbo*^l7wl/  the  war?  We  do  not  have  the  gift  of  prophecy 
and  would  not  even  venttue  an  opinion.  But  we  are  sure  of 
one  thing— It  will  not  be  the  people.  .    ™  ,,    o»      * 

Charles  Benedict.  wrlUng  In  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street, 
characterizes  the  present  war  as  'a  struggle  for  power— political. 
Industrial,  and  financial— and  not  for  democracy."  and  a  writer 
whose  views  are  accepted  by  such  a  publication  ought  to  know 
what  he  Is  talking  about.  Moreover,  he  Is  quite  definite  In  his 
conclusions  that,  whatever  happens  to  anyone  else,  the  great 
financial  barons  of  Europe  are  assiduously  protecting  their  own 
mterests      Note    for   Instance,   this  significant   statement: 

•Combined  English.  German,  and  French  control  of  Industries 
stUl  exists  Not  a  few  have  questioned  the  failure  of  the  Allies 
to  bombard  the  Krupp  works,  within  sulking  distance  of  the 
Maglnot  line — and  the  amazing  situation  wherein  necessary  war 
materials  and  other  goods  were  shipped  to  Germany  via  Belgliun 
is  another  Instance  ' 

It  might  be  added  here  that  perhaps  this  is  another  reason 
why  the  belligerents  have  chosen  to  make  neutral  soil  their 
battleground.  There  is.  of  course,  a  distinct  advantage  In  bring- 
ing the  actual  fighting  zone  as  far  away  from  the  scene  of  vital 
German.  British,  and  FYench  investments  as  possible,  parUcularly 
the  Industries  of  the  'Merchants  of  Death." 
Mr.  Benedict  then  concludes: 

•Power  and  wealth  will  change  hands  among  the  big  fellows  In 
Europe.  The  little  men  who  shed  their  blood  will  lose  everywhere." 
But  it  Is  not  merely  the  "little  men"  who  will  lose.  The  church 
and  Christian  civilization  will  also  lose  We  know  already  what 
the  church  lost  In  the  first  World  War.  and  It  has  been  losing 
iver  since. 

A  continued  struggle  between  the  great  nations  of  the  world  wUl 
undoubtedly  provide  fertile  soil  for  every  movement  antagonistic 
to  Christianity  AtheUtlc  communism  and  the  spirit  of  absolute 
nationalism  are  threatening  to  undermine  the  church  everywhere. 
Because  of  the  widespread  poverty  and  social  distress  that  win 
inevitably  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  present  disastrous  conflict, 
anything  can  happen.  One  thing  Is  certain — the  present  situation 
bodes  no  good  for  the  Christian  church.  The  enemies  of  Christian- 
ity will  be  only  too  ready,  as  usual,  to  place  the  blame  at  the  door 
of  the  church.  We  may  expect  at  any  time  to  hear  the  hue  and 
cry  tliat  was  raised  at  the  close  of  the  first  World  War:  "Cnins- 
tlanlty  has  failed!  " 

The  recent  tragic  developments  In  northern  Europe  have  aroused 
bitter  resentment  throughout  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict  In  Europe  It  was  not  dlfflciilt  to  find  much  to  blame  on 
both  sides.  Thinking  people  throughout  the  world  could  see  much 
Justice  In  Germany's  demands  for  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. By  the  ruthless  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  how- 
ever. Chancellor  Hitler  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  sympathy  of 
neutral  nations.  He  has  revealed  himself  as  an  unscrupulous 
seeker  of  power  who  does  not  hesitate  to  trample  upon  the  rights 
of  Inoffensive  and  peace-loving  people  when  such  a  course  serves 
his  ptirpose. 

It  Is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  rising  tide  of  Indignation 
over  Hitler's  methods  may  tempt  the  Church  once  more  to  com- 
promise In  Its  opposition  to  war.  Tne  time  may  not  t>e  far  distant 
when  ministers  of  the  gospel  In  this  country  will  again  t>e  urged 
to  "present  arms  "  and  to  become  preachers  of  hate. 

That  Is  why  it  Is  so  urgent  Just  now  that  every  Christian  should 
proclaim  unceasingly  to  all  men  that  the  love  of  Christ  Is  the  only 
power  that  can  bring  i>eace  and  unity  to  this  sin-cursed  world. 
War  will  never  solve  the  world's  problems;  It  can  only  multiply  the 
woes  and  miseries  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  the  common  man 
who  must  always  bear  the  burdens  and  sorrows  of  war.  We  would 
shudder  If  we  could  see  clearly  the  financial.  Industrial,  and  social 
conditions  In  Europe  after  this  conflict.  And  as  for  the  fate  of  the 
Church,  only  God  knows  what  the  future  may  bring. 

Therefore  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  this  hour  of  crisis  should 
be  clear  to  all  who  know  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Christianity  la  a 
religion  of  peace.  Let  the  Christian  Church  be  faithful  to  the 
message  It  has  received  from  its  divine  Head — the  Prince  of  Peace. 


Sale  of  Planes  to  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  6  aeffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.   President.   I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou  an 
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article  which  I  clipped  recently  from  the  columns  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald.  enUtled  "Arnold  Defends  Sale  of 
Latest  Planes  to  Allies.  Says  It  Will  Result  in  United  States 
Haviiig  Best  Aircraft  of  Any  Army." 

General  Arnold  very  ably  defends  oiir  recent  decision  to 
permit  the  Allies  to  biiy  our  planes,  for  the  very  plausible 
reason  that  It  will  help  the  aircraft  industry  in  this  country. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
AaxoLo  Dotnds   Sale  or  L.atest  Planes  to  Allus— S.^ts  It  Will 

RiStJLT  IN   UNITID  StaTKS  HAVING  BEST  AIRCRAFT  OF  ANY   ARMY 

Indianapolis.  April  28  —Disclaiming  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  warring  umpires 
ill  Europe.  MaJ.  Gen  Henry  H  Arnold,  chief  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  tonight  defended  the  policy  of  selling  the  latest  and  fastest 
types  of  war  planes  to  England  and  France. 

General  Arnold  spoke  at  a  dinner  given  by  Raj-mond  J.  Kelly,  of 
Detroit,  national  commander  of  the  American  Legion.  In  celebra- 
tion of  the  Legion's  eighth  annual  aerial  round-up  of  memberships. 

FULL-SCA-E     LABGRATOKT 

"We  would  be  unwise. "  said  General  Arnold,  "if  we  failed  to 
realize  that  the  war  In  Europe  Is  a  full-scale  laboratory  In  which 
our  fighting  planes  can  be  service  tested  under  war  conditions 
at  no  cost  to  us. 

"It  Is  a  fair  exchange  Our  foreign  customers  got  the  planes  they 
reqtiire  when  they  need  them,  and  oiir  aviation  Industry  is  built 
up  with  foreign  capital  to  a  proper  size  and  our  air  force  Is 
equipped  with  combat  planes  Incorporating  the  latest  features 
necessary    to   malie   them   efficient    fighting   machines 

"I  can  say  without  the  slightest  reservation  or  hesitancy  that 
cur  new  release  policy  on  military  aircraft  has  not  and  will  not 
delay  the  rcvltallzatlon  of  our  own  air  arm. 

L'nited  states  to  stjepass  all 

"It  will  promote  the  Industry,  and  at  the  end  of  the  2-year 
augmentation  program  for  the  Army  Air  Corps  will  provide  planes 
superior  to  those  found  In  the  air  forces  abroad.  Our  air  force, 
though  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  warring  nations,  will,  plane 
for  plane,  be  superior  to  any  of  them. 

"Military  observers  are  now  generally  agreed  that  air  transpor- 
tation and  air  operations  played  an  Important  part  and  may  have 
been  the  controlling  Influence  In  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Republic  of  Spain,  the  conquest  of  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia,  in  the  partition  of  Poland.  In  the  rape  of 
Finland,  and.  only  this  month.  In  the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Denmark  and  Norway. 

"In  all  Its  tests  to  date,  air  power  has  demonstrated  completely 
that  warfare  has  truly  moved  Into  the  third  dimension;  that  no 
longer  can  any  army  or  any  navy  operate  successfully  without 
the  cooperation  of  air  forces,  nor  can  sea  and  land  battles  be  won 
without  the  protecting  shadow  of  an  effective  air  force." 
three  hundred  million  dollars  spent 

virtually  all  of  the  $300,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
expansion  of  the  Air  Corps  has  been  spent  or  obligated.  General 
Arnold  said  By  June  30.  1941.  he  added,  the  Air  Corjjs  will  have 
3.000  airplanes  of  the  latest  type.  4.500  officers,  and  45.000  men. 
Prom  200  to  225  trained  pilots  are  being  trained  every  6  weeks. 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THB  WASHINGTON  STAR 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  todays  Wash- 
ington 8Ur  under  the  heading  "F.  B.  I,  Exonerated." 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Star,  May  6,  1940] 

r.  B.  I.  KXOmBATB) 

Attorney  General  Jackson's  report  absolving  the  Federal  Btireau 
of  Investigation  of  misconduct  In  tlve  much-publicized  arrests  of 
li  persons  indicted  in  Detroit  for  Spanish  Loyalist  recruiting 
activities   is   thoroughgoing   and   convincing.      The   report,   eub- 
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mltted  to  Senator  Ncrhis.  of  Nebraska,  who  had  been  disturbed 
by  vociferous  charges  of  "third  degree"  tactics  made  by  self-styled 
defenders  of  civil  liberty,  should  dlspwl  all  doubts  from  the  mind' 
of  the  Senator  as  to  the  way  the  P.  B.  I.  handled  the  disputed 
cases.  As  Senator  Norris  had  said  that  he  would  be  content  to 
have  the  investigation  made  by  the  civil  liberties  unit  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  rather  than  by  a  congressional  committee. 
It  may  be  a.ssumed  that  the  findings  of  Henry  A  Schweinhaut, 
head  of  the  unit,  will  close  this  unfortunate  matter — from  an 
official  standpoint. 

But  it  may  be  assumed  s.-ifely,  at  the  same  time,  that  certain 
communistic  groups  which  have  shouted  loudest  about  the  alleged 
brutality  of  J  Edgar  Hoover's  G-men  will  not  be  quieted  by 
facts  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  that  these  radical  agitators  will 
drop  thslr  apparently  planned  campaign  to  smear  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  making  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  foreign  agents. 
Including  tho.se  supported  by  Moscow,  to  violate  American  neu- 
trality espionage,  sabotage,  and  sedition  laws.  These  elements 
would  seek  to  make  a  mockery  of  civil  liberties  by  using  them  to 
cloak  subversive  and  criminal  activities  of  "Trojan  horse"  char- 
acter. It  is  but  natural  that  these  agitators  should  resent  the 
Inqulsltiveness  of  Mr  Hoovers  O-mcn.  That  the  effort  to  under- 
mine public  confidence  In  the  P.  B.  I.  will  be  continued  along  other 
fronts  is  taken  for  granted. 

The  general  public  will  not  be  deceived  by  this  smoke  screen 
of  baseless  allegations  and  abuse  which  Conununlsts  and  bunds- 
men  alilce  are  endeavoring  to  throw  up  between  thennselves  and 
the  F.  B.  I  The  record  of  the  G-men  Is  the  best  answer  to  such 
attacks.  As  Mr.  Jackson  pointed  out  in  his  letter  to  Senator 
NoRRis.  not  one  F  B  I  case  has  been  reversed  by  an  appellate 
court  because  of  "third  degree"  or  other  Improper  treatment  of 
prl.soners  The  Attorney  General  Is  convinced  that  the  F.  B  I  la 
a  stanch  protector  of  clvU  rights.  As  such,  the  Bureau  should  be 
given  every  encouragement  In  Its  Important  work.  And.  Inci- 
dentally. It  would  seem  wholly  unnecessary  to  create  any  super- 
agency,  such  as  the  proposed  Neutrality  Laws  Unit,  to  supervise 
a  Job  that  Is  being  done  fairly  and  fearlessly  under  the  existing 
set-up. 


The  Cost  of  War  in  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  6  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY   CARNEGIE  PEACE  LIBRARY 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  within  the  past  few  days  the 
Carnegie  Peace  Library,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  prepared 
for  circulation  one  of  the  finest  articles  I  have  ever  seen  on 
The  Cost  of  War  in  General.  It  Is  so  valuable  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  upon  this  subject  that  I 
think  the  people  of  the  country  ought  to  have  it  so  far  as 
It  is  possible  to  disseminate  this  knowledge  to  them  through 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  published  in  the  Ap[)endix  of  the 
Record.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  may  not  in  a  very  small 
degree  transgress  the  rule  about  the  length  of  articles, 
though  I  am  not  Certain  of  that;  but  I  sincerely  hope  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  it  on  that  accoimt.  It  is  certainly 
worth  presenting  to  the  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Cost  or  Was  in  Oeitzsai. 
COSTS   HARD   TO   ESTIMATE 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  real  co6t  of  war.  A  recital  of  the 
flgtu-es  of  war  debts  only  serves  to  conceal  the  truth.  On  ttia 
purely  materlai  side,  the  best  we  can  do  Is  to  ascertam  ttie  extent 
of  the  1088  of  new  capital  and  the  amount  of  depreciation  of  the 
exlstiiig  Industrial  equipment  of  the  national  resotirces  of  a  na- 
tion. On  the  human  side,  we  can  determine  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties, but  It  is  Impossible  to  measure  tbe  different  values  to  the 
community  of  thoee  who  are  killed.  A  genius  lost  InTolves  aa 
immeasurable  cost  viewed  in  national  terms.     •     •     • 

THE  PRACmiCE  BtTEDEM  Or  WAS 

Tbe  costs  of  war  are  always  with  us.  In  peacetime  the  nations 
are  preparing  for  future  wars  and  paying  for  past  wars.  In  order 
to  compare  the  flgtires  In  various  countries,  the  fiscal  year  1930 
18  taken.    In  that  year  the  net  expenditures  of  tbe  ynlted  States 
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Oovemment   toUled   13  978.141.851-26.     Of   thla  total,  expcndltxiree 

due  to  war.  pMt  or  futxire.  were: 

Army  and  Na>'V  (military  functlona  only) —  1719.  089,  000 

United  StntM  Veterans'  Bolrt-au 597.375,000 

Public  debt: 

Principal 623.  894.  IM 

Interest 6.56.  000,  000 


Total  war  expenditure 2.596,358,100 

It  appears  frcm  the  above  figures  that  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1930.  65  3  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  ol  the  C3ov- 
ernmeiu  of  the  United  SUtes  went  to  pay  for  war,  past  or 
praspective  In  the  same  fiscal  year  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  SUte.s  received  •14,794  945  68  the  cost  of  the  normal  trans- 
action of  our  bu«in«B»  with  other  nations  wn«  one  one-hundred- 
•eventy-flXth  of  the  cost  of  past  and  future  wars.  Preparing  for 
future  wars  alcne  cost  this  country.  In  1930.  more  than  48  times 
as  much  as  the  peaceful,  normal  conduct  of  International  rela- 
tions through  the  State  Departnwnt.  In  1930  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  League  of  Nations,  including  the  World  Court,  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  an  Installment  on  the  new  build- 
ing, and  all  of  the  other  agencies  and  activities  of  the  League, 
amounted  to  25.338.935  gold  francs,  or  M.890.41446. 

"E.«tunate»  of  the  present  total  annual  world  expenditure  upon 
armaments  range  between  4  and  5  billion  dollars  •  •  •."  Tak- 
ing the  lowest  estimate.  »4.0CO.0OO.00O.  a  single  Investment  of  5  per- 
cent or  one-twentieth  of  the  sum  spent  each  year  In  preparing  for 
war,  wculd  provide  an  adequate  permanent  endowment  for  the 
League  of  Nations  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  at  present.  (From 
The  Costs  of  War.  by  D.  Elton  Trueblood.  Philadelphia  1934  » 

WHAT     HAVE     Otra     WAKS     COST? 

No  reliable  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  costs  of  wars  prior 
to  the  Civil  War  There  are.  however,  oflBclal  estimates  of  the 
direct  costs  of  the  Civil,  Spanish-American,  and  the  World  Wars. 
But  to  the  direct  costs  of  war  must  be  added  continuing  costs. 
Interest  on  war  debt"i,  and  payments  to  wnr  veterans  Indeed  these 
conttnusng  and  Indirect  costs  In  the  long  run  are  far  greater  than 
the  costs  of  the  hostilities  themselves. 

civn.  WA« 

The  direct  cost  of  conducting  the  Civil  War  was  $3,328  000  000. 
The  intere.'^t  on  the  Civil  War  debt,  which  ran  for  a  period  of 
about  28  years,  was  $1,572,000,000  But  by  far  the  greatest  item 
of  cost  re.sulttng  from  the  Civil  War  Is  the  payment  of  over 
♦8  000.000.000  In  pensions  to  Civil  War  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents from  1865  to  1939  In  other  words,  the  Civil  War  pen- 
sions have  copt  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  war  Itself,  plus  Inter- 
est on  the  Civil  War  debt. 

SPA»nSH-AMEaiCAN    WAR 

The  Spanish -American  War  Is  United  with  other  military  ex- 
peditions, and  pn':aeements.  the  Philippine.  Moro,  and  Boxer  ex- 
peditions. The  War  Department  estimates  the  cost  of  these  mili- 
tary activities  at  $532  000.000  The  cost  was  met  by  about  $382,- 
OOO.OOO  In  additional  ta.xcs  and  by  $200,000,000  In  borrowed  funds. 
The  debt  resultln5  from  the  Spanish -American  War  had  all  been 
retired  by  June  30.  1904  The  Interest  on  the  Spanish-American 
War  debt  was  abr>ut  $47,000,000.  Up  to  June  30.  1939.  81.405.000.- 
000  had  been  paid  out  In  Spanish-American  War  pensions.  Pen- 
sion payments  arc  already  twice  the  cost  of  hosllUilcs. 

WORIJ)    WAS  COSTS 

To  date  our  part  In  the  World  War  has  already  cost  us  about 
•57  000  000.000.  •  •  •  The  direct  costs  of  the  World  War  to 
June  30.  19:^1.  were  $24  135.000.000  The  loans  to  the  Allies  have 
cost  us  (to  June  30,  1939)  $6.860  000.000  We  loaned  the  Allies 
•»  610.000.000  of  which  only  $3,750,000,000  had  been  repaid  to  June 
30.  1939  •  •  •  The  Interest  on  the  war  debt  (to  June  30 
1939)  is  $14  383  000.000  •  •  •  World  War  vfterans  and  their 
dependents  have  received  $11.736  000.000  In  pensions  and  other 
benefits  from  June  30.  1918.  to  June  30.  1939.     •     •     • 

War  costs  have  gene  up  considerably  since  the  last  World  War. 
In  1916  the  most  expensive  battleship  cost  about  $15,000,000. 
Whereas  a  modern  battleship  costs  about  $75.000.000 — five  times  as 
much  Airplanes  and  cargo  steamers  show  a  similar  increase  In 
cost.  Armies  are  m.ore  heavily  mechanized  than  In  the  last  war 
and  this  adds  greatly  to  war  costs.  It  Is  not  tinllkely  that  If  we 
were  drawn  Into  another  war.  similar  to  the  last  World  War.  the 
cost  would  be  doubled.  (Prom  Can  We  Afford  Another  War? 
by  John  C.  Gebhart.   1939.  pp.   1-2.) 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  Intelligent  Inhabitant  of  the  planet  Mars 
snould  look  across  space  to  see  what  Is  happening  on  this  Mother 
Eivrth.  What  would  hts  impressions  be?  He  would  see  a  world 
m  which  expenditure  for  military  purposes  Is  now  three  times 
as  great  as  It  was  Just  prevlotis  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in 
1914  He  would  see  some  8.500O00  men  under  arms,  and  he 
would  see  more  than  $7,000,000  000  being  spent  In  1937  on  arma- 
ments, if  the  old  gold  basis  be  accepted,  or  some  $12,000,000.- 
000  If  the  new  devaluated  gold  basis  be  \ised  These  colossal 
flK'ures  are  to  be  compared  with  $5,800,000,000  spent  In  1936  with 
•4300.000.000  q>ent  In   1932.  when   the   last   fuUle  conference   on 


disarmament  was  held,  and  $2,500,000,000  spent  In  1913  These, 
we  are  assured,  are  minimum  figures  based  on  peace-footing  ex- 
penditures—If  that  cynical  adjective  can  mean  anything— and  are 
but  a  fraction  of  what  actual  war  expenditures  would  Involve. 
This  observer  from  Mars  would  also  be  surprised  to  see  that 
there  Is  a  wholly  new  kind  of  International  war  which  Is  most 
destructive  and  alarming  Its  battles  are  fought  on  the  field 
Of  economics  and  the  social  order,  and  its  disasters,  while  not 
Immediately  accompanied  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  are  Just  as 
fatal  to  prosperity  and  to  peace  as  If  blood  were  shed.  (Prom 
introduction  to  the  annual  report  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
director  of   the   divLslon   of   intercourse   and   education,   for   the   year 

1938.  In  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Yearbook, 
1938.  p.  43  ) 

THE    EXTENT     OF     WORLD     REARMAMENT 

The  average  annual  total  expenditure  by  the  seven  great  pow- 
ers. Great  Britain.  Germany.  France.  United  States  of  America. 
Italy.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  Japan,  during 
1908-13  was  £376  000.000.  In  1929  the  total  expenditure  by  the  same 
powers  was  £595.000.000.  During  1939  Great  Britain  will  spend 
nearly  £650.000.000  Germany  spent  In  1929  les.s  than  £34.000000. 
During  the  past  6  years  Germany's  budget  has  not  been  made  public, 
but  in  his  speech  to  the  Reichstag  on  September  1  of  this  year  Hitler 
said  that  Germany  had  spent  over  ninety  milliard  relchsmarks 
during  the  past  6  years.  The  expeiidiLiues  In  the  year  1933-  34 
and  in  1933-39  were  as  follows: 


1933-34 

193S-39 

Or.  at  Britain 

firrmany 

Kr'iiKf                         ._    . .. 

£93..V10,n00 

671.niK),0»)i)rtichmarks 

I2..')iM.3(m,(iOO  fraucs 

$.VH.44Ji>.(X)0          

4,K!3.!*,)IMWJ  lire 

1,547,300.000  rubles 

£T2f..'V)0.nOO. 
Fitriiri-  nut  civon. 
ll.(ifi4.3f<l.(K¥)  francs. 

United  States  of  America.... 

It.ily 

I'nion    of   Soviet    Socialist 

$i.(»r.*.nno.(ion. 
6.3rt3,-M)0.0i»>  lire. 
2(>,OM.000.U0O  rabies. 

Rcpuhlic-s. 
Japan     

872.600.000  yen 

1.246.SOO.0O0  yon. 

Thus  every  nation  Increased  Its  annual  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments except  France.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In- 
creast'd  eK  ven  times  The  total  expenditures  by  all  nations  In 
1913  was  approximately  1450,000.000.  Today  It  Is  no  less  than 
£3,500.000.000.  (From  Seme  Economic  and  Social  Effects  of  Re- 
armament, by  Col.  David  Carnegie.  In  International  Affairs 
(London)  November- December  1939.  vol.  18.  pp   784^-785  ) 

Once  upon  a  time  a  war  could  be  fought  for  comparatively  little 
money.  The  American  Revolutionary  War  of  1775  83  Is  estimated 
to  have  cost  less  than  $50.(X)0.000.  the  United  States  Civil  War.  a 
sanguinary  4-ypar  struggle,  cost  the  Federal  Government  $6,000.- 
000,000.  The  Franco-German  War  of  1870  Involved  an  expenditure 
of  $2,000,000,000.  Including  the  indemnity  that  the  victorious  Ger- 
mans Imposed  upon  France.  But  the  days  of  Inexpensive  war  mak- 
ing are  gone  forever.  At  the  height  of  the  World  War.  the  com- 
batant nation.?  were  spending  $113,000,000  a  day  in  cash — to  make 
no  mention  of  the  destruction  of  property  values  and  human  life. 
It  cost  $25,000  to  take  a  life  In  the  World  War,  and  a  total  of 
9.(X)0.000  lives  were  taken  By  the  time  the  nations  of  the  world 
sctt'.e  the  last  bill  incurred  In  the  Great  War.  they  will  have  paid — 
If  they  ever  do  pay — the  fantastic  and  dumbfounding  sum  of 
$500  000. OCO. 000.  (From  The  Ledger  of  Mars  by  Henry  M.  Robinson. 
In  The  Rotarian  (Chicago)  November  1936.  vol.  49.  No.  5.  p.  7.) 

EDrroRi.w.  Note:  That  a  realization  of  the  cost  of  war  acts  as  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  those  contemplating  hostilities  cannot  well 
t>e  doubted.  The  entire  question  of  the  cost  of  war — economic  costs, 
direct  and  Indirect,  the  human  suffering  Involved,  and  the  general 
setback  to  civilization — could,  however,  hardly  be  discussed  ade- 
quately within  the  confines  of  a  single  article.  •  •  •  A  rather 
brief  examination  of  the  literature  revealed  more  than  300  volumes 
bearing  on  this  general  subject  of  war  costs.  (Prom  footnote  to 
The  Price  of  War,  by  Prank  G.  Dickinson.  In  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  September  1934 
p    166  ) 

In  the  annals  of  the  offlce  of  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  the 
fiscal  year  1939  stands  out  as  the  most  active  In  Its  peacetime 
history.  Procurement  of  military  supplies  made  necessary  by  the 
argumentation  and  acceleration  of  national  defense,  as  urged 
by  the  President  and  as  authorized  by  the  Congress  reached  a 
new  peak.  The  War  Department  spent  more  money  for  equip- 
ment—approximately $450  000  000— than  the  total  money  ex- 
pended for  the  prosecution  of  the  War  with  Spain.  That  the 
future  may  hold  prospects  of  even  greater  activity  In  this  office 
may  best  be  Illustrated  ky  the  fact  that  funds  appropriated  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  1940.  permit  expenditures  for  fighting  equip- 
ment alone  of  the  sum  of  $373^267  832  (Prom  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  the  President,  1939  Washington,  1939.  p.  15.) 
The  Cost  or  the  Worij)  War.   1914-18 

Conclusion:  In  conclusion,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  bring 
together  the  scattered  data  of  this  study  Into  one  final  compre- 
hensive picture  which  shall  show  the  total  cost  of  the  war  The  di- 
rect costs  were  estunated  at  $186,000,000,000.  The  indirect  costs  are 
now  seen  to  have  amounted  to  almost  as  much  more      The  com- 
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tem  of  Karl   Germany,  thinking  to  liquidate   the   Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, have  thrown  Europe  back  Into  the  maelstrom  of  war  costs 


$30,000,000,000    as   compared    with    $15,000.000  000    for   the   war    In 
1917   18-    and   that    the   public   debt,    now   near    the    legal    limit    of 
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blned  direct  and  Indirect  costs  are  set  forth  by  the  principal  Items 
In  the  following  table: 

Direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  Greet  World  War 

Total   direct    coets,  net $186,233,637,097 

Indirect  costs: 

Capitalized  value  of  human  life: 

Soldiers _. •33.551.276,280 

Civilians 33.  551. 276.  280 

Property  losses: 

On  land 29.  960,  000.  CKX) 

Shipping  and  cargo 6.800,000.000 

Loss  of  production 45,000.000,000 

War  relief 1.000,000.000 

Loss  to  neutrals 1.750,000,000 

Total  Indirect  costs 151,612,552.560 

Grand    total '. 337,846,189.657 

TTie  figures  presented  in  this  summary  are  both  incomprehensible 
and  appalling,  yet  even  these  do  not  take  Into  account  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  life,  human  vitality,  economic  well-being,  ethics, 
morality,  or  other  phases  of  human  relationships  and  activities 
which  have  been  disorganized  and  injured.    It  Is  evident  from  the 

present  disturbances  In  E\irope  that  the  real  costs  of  the  war  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  direct  money  outlays  of  the  belllKerents 
during  the  5  years  of  Its  duration,  but  that  the  very  break-down 
of  modern  economic  society  might  be  the  price  exacted.  (From 
The  Direct  and  Indirect  Cost  of  the  Great  World  War,  by  Ernest  L. 
Bocart.  New  York.  1920.  p   299  ) 

From  our  entry  into  the  war  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1921 
this  country  spent,  through  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
and  private  agencies,  very  nearly  $40,000,000,000  on  war  demands 
of  one  sort  or  another,  of  which  possibly  thirty-five  and  one-half 
bi: lions  was  on  account  of  the  World  War.  and  the  rest  mainly 
pensions  to  veterans  of  former  wars  and  the  normal  peacetime 
outlavs  of  military  and  naval  establishments  Of  the  thirty-five 
and  one-half  billions  some  thirty-two  billions  represented  outlays 
of  goods  and  services  by  the  national  economy  as  a  whole,  and  not 
mere  fiscal  transfers  such  as  payment  of  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  to  our  own  citizens.  These  wartime  dollars  may  be  thought 
of  as  roughlv  equivalent  in  buying  power  to  post-war  dollars  of 
1922  28  About  half  of  this  effort  was  concentrated  In  the  calendar 
year  1918.  constituting  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  national 
Income  In  that  vear  (From  The  Costs  of  the  World  War  to  the 
American  People",  by  John  M   Clark.  New  Haven.  1931,  pp.  281-282.) 

statistical  sxtmmart 

1.  The  war  cost  .the  United  States  considerably  mere  than  $1,000.- 
000  an  hour  for  over  2  years. 

2.  The  direct  cost  was  about  $22,000,000,000.  or  nearly  enough  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  running  the  United  States  Government  from 
1791  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

3.  Our  expenditures  In  this  war  were  sufficient  to  have  carried 
on  the  Revolutionary  War  continuously  for  more  than  1.000  years 
at  the  rate  of  expenditure  which  that  war  actually  Involved 

4  In  addition  to  this  huge  expenditure  nearly  $10,000,000,000 
have  been  loaned  by  the  United  States  to  the  Allies 

6.  The  Army  expenditures  have  been  over  $14,000,000,000.  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  our  total  war  costs. 

6  IXirlng  the  first  3  months  our  war  expenditures  were  at  the 
rate  of  $2  000  000  p>er  day.  During  the  next  year  they  averaged 
more  than  $22,000,000  a  day.  For  the  final  10  months  of  the 
period,  from  April  1917  to  April  1919,  the  dally  average  was  over 
•44.000.000 

7.  Although  the  Army  expenditures  are  less  than  two-thirds  of 
our  total  war  costs,  they  are  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the 
gold  produced  In  the  whole  world  from  the  discovery  of  America 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

8.  The  pay  of  the  Army  during  the  war  cost  more  than  the 
combined  salaries  of  all  the  public-school  principals  and  teachers 
In  the  United  States  for  the  5  years  from   1912  to   1916 

9.  The  total  war  costs  of  all  nations  were  about  $186,000,000,000. 
of  Which  the  Allies  and  the  United  SUtes  spent  two-thirds  and 
the  enemy   one-third. 

10  The  three  nations  spending  the  greatest  amounts  were  Ger- 
many. Great  Britain,  and  France.  In  that  order.  After  them  come 
the  United  States  and  Austria-Hungary,  with  substantially  equal 
expenditures 

11.  The  United  States  spent  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  war.  and  something  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  allied  side.  (From  The  War  With  Germany,  a  Statistical 
Summary,  by  I^onard  P.  Ayres.  chief  of  the  Statistics  Branch  of 
the  General  Staff.     Washington.  1919.    pp.  135-136.) 

COST  OF  TBS  WAB 

It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the  co«t  of  the  war.  even  apart  from 
Interest  on  debt,  pensions,  and  other  permanent  charges  which  war 
always  leaves  In  Its  wake.  Exclusive  of  debt  operations  and  postal 
disbursements  from  postal  revenues,  the  total  expendlttires  of  the 
Government,  from  April  6.  1917,  to  October  31.  1919.  by  which 
time  the  overseas  troops  had  been  returned,  was  over  $35,413,000,- 
000:  of  this  total.  $11,280,000,000,  or  nearly  32  percent,  was  met  by 
taxes  and  other  minor  ordinary  receipt*.    The  expenditures,  given 


above.  Include  the  amounts  loaned  to  foreign  countries.  If  this 
be  subtracted,  the  disbursements  for  the  purposes  of  the  American 
Government,  during  the  war  period  under  consideration,  was 
$26,007,000,000;  and  on  that  basis  the  proportion  met  out  of  tax 
receipts  and  revenues  other  than  borrowed  money  was  over  43 
percent.  (From  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Davis 
R.  Dewey.     12th  ed.,  New  York,  1939.     pp.  510-511.) 

THE  PRICI  or  WAX 

The  World  War.  which  lasted  1.565  days,  was  the  bloodiest  and 
costliest  war  that  had  ever  been  fought.  During  the  conflict  about 
65.000.000  men  were  moblUaed  and  forced  to  participate,  for  a  longer 

or  Shorter  time,  in  the  economically  tinproductlve  activity  of  organ- 
ized destruction.  Of  these  men.  about  9.000.000 — 1  in  7— died  In 
action  or  of  wounds.  Approximately  22.000.000 — 1  in  3 — were 
wounded,  and  of  these  7.000.000  were  permanently  disabled.  A 
number  of  the  wounded  died  within  a  few  years  after  the  war  as  a 
consequence  of  their  disabilities,  while  many  shell-shocked  or  gassed 
veterans  continued  to  lead  tortured  existences.  More  than  5.000,000 
men  were  reported  "missing"  after  the  war.  More  than  twice  as 
many  men  were  killed  in  battle  during  the  World  War  as  In  all  Uie 
major  wars  from  1790  to  1913  together.  Including  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  Crimean  War,  the  Danish  War  of  1864.  the  Austro-Prxisslan 
War.  the  Amer.can  War  between  the  States,  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  the  Boer  War.  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  and  the  Balkan  wars. 
Two-thirds  of  the  men  mobilized  and  two-thirds  of  those  killed  were 
on  the  Allied  side.  (From  The  World  Since  1914,  by  Walter  C. 
Langsam.     New  York.  1936.  p.  87.) 

PEACETIME  COSTS  FAR  EXCEED  ACTUAL  WORLD  WAR  EXPENSES 

Sixty  billion  dollars  for  one  war.  and  stUl  the  total  rises.  Those 
dollars  represent  the  cumulative  cost  to  the  American  people  of  their 
fight  against  Germany  and  her  allies.  •  •  •  Actual  fighting 
occupied  I'j  years  after  April  6.  1917.  A  technical  state  of  war  con- 
tinued for  another  2'2  years.  Sixteen  years  of  peace  followed. 
Yet  the  cost  in  dollars  goes  on.  Calvin  Coolidge  estimate  that  before 
the  balance  finally  Is  struck  the  World  War  costs  to  the  United  States 
will  reach  $100,000,000,000.  Scarcely  $20,000,000,000  have  been  used 
to  battle  more  than  7  years  of  depression.  In  none  of  these  war 
calculations  is  there  a  reckoning  of  the  human  cost — the  most  im- 
portant calctxlatlon  of  all. 

THE  DIRECT  HUMAN  COST 

•  •  •  Fifty  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  killed  In  action  or  dead  of  wounds.  Another 
234,300  were  wounded.     This  was  the  direct  human  cost.     •      •      • 

THE   PEACETIME  COST 

First,  there  were  the  postwar  loans  to  the  Allies,  amounting  to 
about  $12,000.000  000.  Second,  there  was  the  Interest  to  be  paid 
on  the  billions  of  dpbt.  This  Interest  represents  the  wages  on  the 
loans  made  to  the  Allies.  Its  total— unpaid — amounts  to  about 
$10,000,000,000.  Third,  there  were  the  peacetime  payments  to  this 
country's  wartime  soldiers  and  sailors.  These  payments  have 
amoimted  to  nearly  $12,000,000,000  in  the  past  16  years.  Their 
total  will  rise  to  uncertain  proportions  In  the  future.     •      •      • 

VETERANS'    BENEFITS    CONTINUE 

The  third  group  of  peacetime  costs  goes  on  regularly  month  by 
month.     Tills  group  of  costs  shot  up  sharply  when  veterans  were 
aUowed  to  take  payment  on  their  full  bonus  in  1936.     Now  that 
cost  runs  along  evenly  in  the  form  of  benefits  for  disabled  vet- 
I   erans.  hospitalization  for  20.000  veterans,  and  pensions  for  widows 
I    and  orphans.     Experience  shows  that  these  costs  tend  to  remain 
large  many  years  after  a   war  ends.     •      •      •     Then,  in  addition. 
>    there  are  Indirect  costs  that  are  incalculable.     (Prom  Twenty  Year* 
I    After,  in  the  United  States  News.  April  6,  1937.  p.  1.) 
i        Yet  our  own  outlay   had   been   and  was   to  continue   to   be   a 
perfectly  enormous  sum.     It   is  sometimes   represented   that  this 
country  made  a  profit  out  of  the  war.     Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.     Up  to  the  present  time  otir  own  net  war  costs, 
after  allowing  for  our  foreign-debt  expectations,  are  about  $36.- 
500  000  000.     To  retire  the  balance  of  our  public  debt  will  require 
about  $7  000.000.000  In  interest.     Oxir  Veterans'  Bureau  and  allied 
expenses  are  already  running  at  over  $.'jO0.000.O00  a  year  In  meeting 
the  solemn  duty  to  the  disabled  and  dependent.    With  what  has 
been  paid  out  and  what  is  already  apparent  it  is  probable  that 
our  final   cost  will  run   well  toward  $100,000,000,000,  or  half  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  coimtry  when  we  entered  the  confilct.      <From 
address  of  President  Coolidge  at  the  observance  of  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  armistice,  Washington.  November  11,  1928.) 

THE  COSTS  OF  THE  WORLD  WAB 

We  do  not  know  and  can  never  know  the  full  costs  of  the  World 
War  of  any  war.  The  history  of  po;>t-war  Germany  sketched  in 
this  short  study  leads  to  no  other  ccncliislon.  •  •  •  It  is  In 
this  sense  that  we  have  venttired,  in  the  course  of  this  study,  to 
indicate  how  much  of  Germany's  post-war  burden  was  a  result  of 
the  war  and  how  much,  comparatively,  was  due  to  what  it  paid 
on  reparation  and  treaty  accounts.  The  former  was  about  four 
times  as  much  as  the  latter.  •  •  •  The  only  comprehensive 
effort  to  cover  this  whole  field  was  that  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
History  of  the  World  War,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  for  which  I  have  had 
the  responsibUlty  of  direction  and  editorship.    •     •     •    The  ma»- 
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1934.     In  Carnegie  ESidowment  for  International  Peace  Yearbook. 
1934.  p.  43.) 

TTio    fnKt.     I  of    Wftrl     tr\    t.h«»    ^porlrt    •r«r»r*«r1m»t./»«1    a^.SO  HOO  (Wi  (VW1 


engaged  in  subversive  destruction  of  this  Government,  no  matter 
who  they  are  or  where  they  are. 

T  trrartt   owprvrin*  /«nr>«1rter«h1*   l«t.ltllri*>   In   MCnrcSSlOn.   bUt  I   bellCVS 
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UT*  Of  Nazi  Oprmnny.  thlnklnj;  to  liquidate  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, have  thrown  Europe  back  Into  the  maelstrom  of  war  casta 
fmm  which  It  haa  been  atrTiesrUng  to  escape  ever  ilnce  1919.  (Prom 
UT.at  Germany  Forgot,  by  James  T.  ShotweU.  New  York,  tlie  Mac- 
mlllan  Co.  1940.  pp.  131  and  131  ) 
im  BBTratATTD  cost  or  tht  rmtopt:.*!*  waji.  1939 — WAa  APPiiAas  most 

COSTLT    IN    HTSTO«T 

The  ccst  sheets  of  E^arope■s  war  are  convincing  bankers  and  Ppd- 
eral  offldals  that  It  will  be  the  moat  expensive  conflict  In  history. 

Great  Britain  already  U  spendlnR  at  the  rate  of  W  600.000.000  a 
year.  That  amounts  to  40  cents  of  every  dollar  Its  clttzena  earn. 
On  a  populatltm  baals  It  would  equal  a  •27.000.000.000  annual  bud- 

Eft  for  the  United  Sutea.  more  than  double  that  oJ  any  of  the 
Igh-spendlng  depression  years.     •     •     • 

The  French  coeta  are  a  little  lower  than  those  of  Britain,  but 
■till  are  high  enough  to  wrench  the  aouls  of  thrifty  French  tax- 
payers Prance  U  apendlng  at  the  rate  of  17.400.000,000  a  year, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  $23,000,000,000  for  the  United 
States      •     •     • 

German  coats  are  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  best  esti- 
mates at  which  experts  can  arrive,  however,  produce  the  rounded 
cijr.cltirton  that  60  centa  of  every  dollar  earned  la  Germany  la  being 
spent  by  the  atate. 

figures  from  Russia  and  Finland  are  hard  to  get.  Nor  Is  any 
over-all  flfture  available  for  neutral  spending.  Belglxim  and  the 
NctherUnds,  each  with  less  than  one-fourteei.th  of  the  population 
of  the  Un-ted  States,  are  ipending  $300,000,000  to  maintain  their 
armed  neutrality. 

Sweden,  with  a  population  half  a  million  less  than  that  of  Ohio. 
1^  spending  $475,000,000  this  year,  half  of  it  t'^  keep  from  being 
(iwept  Into  the  maelst.-cm.  (From  statement  by  Associated  Press. 
In  Washington  Post,  March  13,  1940,  p.  5) . 

COST  or  WAB 

The  present  war  costs  the  nation  £6.000.000  per  day.  but  along- 
side the  astronomic  Qgures  of  modern  war  costs,  the  bills  for  the 
great  wars  of  the  past  look  like  a  tip.  The  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence cost  £120. 000 OX),  the  CTrlmean  less  than  two-thirds  of 
that.  The  Boera  cost  £223.000.000  Twenty  years  of  Qghting  to  get 
rid  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ccst  £604.000.000,  a  terrifying  sum  then. 
which  WUUam  Pitt  dealt  with  by  Introducing  Britons  to  Income 
tax 

In  1914  the  national  debt  stood  at  £650.000,000.  By  1920  that 
flpur*  had  become  £7.527.000.000  Four  years  of  modem  war  had 
multiplied  by  more  than  ten  thousand  the  acctunulated  debt  of  a 
century  and  a  half. 

The  cost  of  war  In  1014  has  been  estimated  at  £1.000.000  %  day. 
By  1915  It  had  risen  to  £3.000.000  a  day — a  third  of  the  national 
Income,  and  by  1917  to  £7.000.000  a  day. — Condensed  from  the  Bel- 
fast Telegraph.  (From  Ctirrent  History  (New  York).  April  1940, 
p.   11  ) 

UKBFASAin.E  COSTS 

Tn  the  concluding  chapter  of  Capt.  Lowell  M.  Llmptis"  recent 
book.  Twentieth  Century  Warfare,  It  Is  stated  that  in  Caesar's 
time  it  cost  only  75  cents  to  kill  a  man.  During  the  Napoleonic 
WR.'s.  {IS  a  resu'.t  of  modem  methods,  the  cost  had  gone  up  to 
$3,000  a  man  In  the  American  ClvU  War  It  had  risen  still  fur- 
ther, to  about  $5,000.  Then  came  a  still  more  rapid  mechaniza- 
tion, and  In  the  World  War  the  cost  was  at  approximately  $21,- 
000— dead.  8.538.315:  expense    $180,000,000,000 

Now — even  If  there  should  be  real  fighting  on  the  western 
front — It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  per  death  will  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $60,000.  So.  as  Captain  Llmpus  puts  It.  it  will 
cost  as  much  to  kill  a  single  pcllu  on  the  Maglnot  line  as  It 
would  have  cost  PomF>ey  or  Marlus  to  dispose  of  50,(XX)  foemen 

And  considering  a  normal  war  on  a  lar^e  scale,  what  do  all  these 
figures  add  up  to?  What  do  they  total?  That  should  be  obvious. 
They  total  bankruptcy  for  mankind  Nothing  more,  nothing  less, 
exactly  that       (From  the  Sunday  Oregonlan  of  March  17.  1940.     In 

Xhe  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko,  p   1594  ) 

CASH  COST  or  WAB  SST  AT  Si 00.000,000  DAILT 

Additional  to  this  are  the  huge  unccmputed  losses  In  the  fields  of 
property,  arms,  and  commercial  revenue.  Available  data  Indicates 
that  Germany,  heading  the  list,  may  have  spent  $12,000,000,000  for 
war  by  the  end  of  Its  Ascal  year  next  March;  Great  Britain.  Its  do- 
minions, and  colonies,  at  least  $5,262  OOO.OOO:  and  Prance,  using  a 
calendar-year  fiscal  period,  at  least  $2,194,758,000  by  the  end  of 
1339 

Ttie  8100.0(X).000  figure  was  computed  en  the  basis  that  by  the  end 
of  March  Germany  and  the  British  Empire  supposedly  will  have 
qxrnt  $17.262  000.000  for  a  war  that  began  211  days  earlier,  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  or  $81,800,000  a  day.  By  the  end  of  IDecember,  120  days 
after  the  start  of  hostilities.  Prance  will  have  spent  $2,194,758,081,  or 
•IBjMOOOO  a  day.  which  brings  the  total  to  $100,000,000  a  day. 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  November  18,  1939,  p.  1.) 

ANOTHES   WAR    KEU)   RtTmotrs    F«OB    AMERICA 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  of  entry  Into  another  World  War 
would  very  likely  be  double  the  cost  of  the  last  V/orld  War  and 
would  resxilt  In  a  "lowered  standard  of  living  for  generations  to 
come."  It  Is  estimated  in  a  somber  study  of  mcdorn  war  costs  (Can 
We  Afford  Another  War?  by  John  C.  Ocbhart.  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Economy  Leagtie).  The  league,  which  is  Identified  with  very 
co-.i.-^rvative  political  opinion  here,  suggcst-s  that  the  annual  ex- 
penditure for   direct   war   costs   alone  probably   would  amount  to 


$30,000,000,000    as   compared    with    $15,000.000  000    for    the    war    In 

1917   18-    and   that    the   public   debt,    now   near    the    legal    limit   of 
$45  000  000  000.  might  weU  rearh  $70,000,000,000  to  $75,000,000  000  In 
the  first  year  and  pri&s  $100,000.000  000  In  the  second.      (From  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  13,  1939,  p,  5.) 
The  Lnfo-Uence  akto  Results  of  Wab 

BirrEKSES    SELBCTION 

The  people  who  will  live  In  the  years  to  come  get  none  of  the 
glory  for  which  rulers  wage  war;  they,  at  least,  are  Innocent;  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  post,  which  did  not  consult  them;  but  they 
must  pay  •  •  •  war  not  only  demands  a  price  in  life,  even  of 
the  victor,  but  the  life  which  war  demands  Is  always  the  strongest 
and  fittest,  and  healthiest  and  best.  •  •  •  None  of  the  cham- 
pions of  war.  who  declare  that  peace  corrodes  and  ruins  nations, 
have  thought  about  the  matter  deeply  encugh  to  learn  that  the 
argument  thf^y  quote  Is  the  most  fatal  of  all  to  their  own  horrible 
creed.  For  the  truth  Is  that  war  Involves  what  real  students  of  this 
subject  call  revers<:d  selection — In  which  the  best  are  chosen  to  be 
killed,  and  the  worst  are  preserved  to  become  the  fathers  of  the 
future.  (From  The  Long  C-'^st  of  War.  by  Caleb  W  Saleeby.  In  War 
and  the  Breed,  by  E>avld  Starr  Jordan.  Boston.   1913,  pp.  223-225.) 

THE    LOST    CEinaWTlON 

Fourteen  years  ago  nearly  a  whole  generation  perished.  In  July 
1916  most  of  the  men  who  today  would  be  in  the  seats  of  power  in 
business,  politics,  literature,  were  wiped  out.  Tliey  were  obliterated 
before  the  wail  of  steel  But  Great  Britain  Is  only  now  beginning  to 
realize  that  loss  In  all  Its  bitterness.  For  now  the  time  has  come 
when  we  want  those  ycung  men  who  today  should  be  In  the  fullness 
of  their  powers  and  their  maturity  to  help  us  out  of  our  dliTicultles. 
We  are  sighing  In  vain  for  the  men  whose  lives  we  recklessly  used  up 
In  the  awful  slaughter  of  those  weeks.  In  the  Hcuse  of  Conuncns 
the  old  men  remain  enthroned.  The  men  who  sat  on  the  front 
benches  in  1914  are  there  still. 

In  business  it  Is  the  same:  the  directors'  rooms  are  occupied  by 
old  men.  There  Is  not  a  single  railway  company  where  the  average 
age  of  the  directors  Is  not  well  over  60.  Otir  Industries  are  stapnant, 
not  a  little  because  they  lack  the  lubrication  of  youth.  The  country 
is  suffering  from  Methioselahs  In  biislness.  Every  profession  tells 
the  same  tale.  In  literature  our  prophets  are  the  same  as  In 
Edwardian  da>Ti.  There  are  no  rivals  to  Shaw.  Galsworthy.  Wells. 
and  Bennett.  That  splendid  generation  that  would  have  succeeded 
them  was  blotted  out  as  If  It  had  never  been.  A-s  Casslus  said  of 
Rome.  "We  have  lost  the  breed  of  noble  men."  It  is  di.'ceinab'e 
even  at  the  bar.  Twenty  years  ago  the  law  courts  echoed  with  great 
voices. 

No  great  new  figures  have  emerged  out  of  Journalism.  Everywhere 
postwar  problem.s  are  being  grappled  with  by  men  w^lth  the  prewar 
mentality.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  we  are  making  ?o  little  protjresa 
to  their  solution.  (From  The  Lost  Generation,  by  Maj  H.  L.  Nathan; 
In  the  Nation  (London).  Augtist  2.  1930.  p   555  ) 

WAK   SHOCKS   TO   EUROPEAN    CUMMERCK 

The  International  trade  of  the  world  In  1913.  adding  Imports  and 
exports,  amounted  to  thirty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  In  the  preceding  generation  the  world  s  trade  had  been 
growing  constantly  and  fairly  steadily,  at  a  rate  of  increase  of 
Bbout  33  percent  a  year  If  this  rate  had  been  maintained  during 
the  period  1913  to  1924  the  total  trade  of  the  world  in  the  latter 
year  would  have  amounted  (measured  bv  the  same  standard,  the 
dollar  of  1913)  to  fifty-four  thousand  millif)ns.  Measured  by  this 
standard  Its  amount  was  actually  thirty-seven  thousand  and 
seventy  millions.  International  commerce  had  not  yet  recovered 
In  1924  Its  pre-war  volume.  It  fell  below  the  figure  which  might 
have  been  anticipated,  had  normal  growth  continued,  by  some 
seventeen  thousand  millions  of  dollars  (From  War  Shocks  to 
European  Commerce,  by  CUve  Day.  In  Foreign  Affairs.  New  York, 
July  1927.  vol.  5.  p    633  ) 

HOW  THI  MOirCT  COSTS  JflCHT  HAVT  BETN  SPENT 

According  to  the  best  statistics  obtainable,  the  World  War  cost 
30.000.000  lives  and  $400,000,000,000  In  property.  In  order  to  give 
some  Idea  of  what  this  nicans.  Just  let  nxe  Illustrate  It  In  the  fol- 
lowing: With  that  amount  we  could  have  built  a  $2,500  house  and 
furnished  this  house  with  $1,000  worth  of  furniture  and  placed  it 
on  5  acres  of  land  worth  $100  an  acre  and  given  all  this  to  each 
and  every  family  in  the  United  Slates  of  America.  Canada.  Australia. 
England,  Wales.  Ireland.  Scotland.  France.  Belgium.  Germany,  and 
Russia.  After  doing  this  there  would  be  enough  money  left  to 
give  each  city  of  200.000  Inhabitants  and  over  In  all  the  countries 
named  a  $5,000,000  library,  a  $5.000. 0(X)  hospital,  and  a  $10,000,000 
university  And  then  out  of  the  balance  we  could  still  have  sufli- 
cient  money  to  set  aside  a  sum  of  5-percent  Interest  which  would 
pay  for  all  time  to  ccmc  a  $1,000  yearly  salary  for  each  of  an  army 
of  125.000  teachers  and.  In  addition  to  this,  to  pay  the  same  salary 
to  each  of  an  army  of  125.000  nur?es.  And.  after  having  done  all 
this,  we  could  still  have  enough  left  out  of  our  $400.000.(X)0.0CO 
to  buy  up  al!  of  France  and  Belgium  and  everything  of  value  that 
Prance  and  Belgium  possess;  that  is,  every  French  and  Belgian  farm, 
heme,  factory,  church,  railroad,  streetcar — In  fact,  everythlntt  of 
value  In  those  two  countries  In  1914.  (From  A  Leading  American 
Socialist's  View  of  the  Peace  Problem,  by  Victor  L.  Berger.  In  Cur- 
rent History.  January  1928.  p.  471.  Reprinted  In  Congressionai. 
RE--ORD.  JaiiU-iry  13.  1928:  and  the  Introduction  to  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Dlvlson  of  Intercourse  and  Education, 
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1934.     In  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  Yearbook, 
1934,  p.  43.) 

The  cost  (of  war]  to  the  world  Bpproxlmated  $250.000.000,0(X). 
If  we  placed  this  staggering  sum  Into  peacetime  circulation  we 
would  not  now  have  millions  of  unemployed,  plus  the  direct 
loss  of  50000  men  and  approximately  250.000  casualties.  Well 
could  we  rid  ourselves,  with  this  vast  stun,  of  the  slums  of  our 
great  cities,  the  misery  and  poverty  that  go  with  them.  Well 
could  we  multiply  our  opportunities  of  education  and  culture, 
through  better  and  larger  Institutions  of  learning  Well  could 
we  afford,  not  one.  but  several  airports  In  every  large  city.  Well 
could  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  Inadequate  highways,  narrow  streets, 
and  the  constant  congestion  In  every  city,  large  or  small.  Well 
could  we  multiply  our  airways,  expediting  the  transportation  of 
mall,  people,  and  merchandise  to  and  from  every  hamlet  In  this 
country.  Well  may  we  remember  the  forgotten  statistics  of  the 
World  War  Seventy-four  million  men  mobilized.  lO.OOO.tXK) 
killed.  3.000.000  maimed.  19,100.000  wounded.  10,000,000  disabled 
or  incapacitated  for  the  balance  of  their  lives,  9,000.0(X)  orphans, 
and  5,(X)0  000  widows.  In  view  of  these  startling  facts,  who 
could  wish  for  our  participation  In  another  world  war?  (From 
the  Cost  of  War.  by  Capt.  Eddie  Rlckenbacker.  In  Concbsssional 
Rbcoro,  October  2,  1939.  vol    86.  pt.  2  (Appendix),  p.  116  ) 


Speech  Delivered  to  Christian  Mobilizers 
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or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

I  OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  THORKELSON.  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
I  delivered  to  Christian  Mobilizers  March  4,  1940: 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentleman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
tonight,  on  the  Invitation  of  Mr.  McWilliams.  whom  I  recently  had 
the  pleafsure  of  meeting  In  Washington. 

Many  New  Yorkers  have  called  on  me  In  Washington,  and  I  am 
always  glad  to  converse  with  them,  for  they  seem  to  have  an  en- 
tirely different  viewpoint  from  people  In  other  localities.  This  Is 
no  more  than  should  be  expected,  for  New  York  Is  indeed  a  cosmo- 
politan City 

Mr.  McWilliams.  from  my  observation.  Is  one  of  those  stanch 
Americans  who  b?lleves  In  the  principles  of  this  Republic,  and  It  Is 
those  principles,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  abused,  that  I 
Shall  discuss  here  tonight. 

No  doubt  m.-uiy  of  you  have  read  statements  in  regard  to  my 
position  on  national  and  international  matters,  which  I  shall  discuss 
thts  evening,  but  let  me  first  tell  you  a  little  about  myself  so  that 
we  will  be  better  acquainted. 

I  am  not  a  ptrangcr  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  sailed  out  of  this 
port  more  than  45  years  ago,  when  there  was  one  bridge  across 
the  East  River.  I  have  been  a  sailor.  capUin  of  oceangoing  ships, 
and  navigator.  I  am  still  a  doctor  of  medicine,  surgeon,  pllo*  of 
aircraft,  and  a  plain  businessman.  In  all  these  occupations.  I  have 
learned  to  give  and  take,  and  now,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
draw  upon  this  training  in  the  performance  of  my  duty,  to  serve  as 
I  have  all  my  life — the  people  and  the  Nation 

As  a  sailor  and  cfUccr  In  the  United  States  merchant  marine. 
Na^-y.  and  Naval  Reserves,  much  of  my  life  has  been  subjected  to 
strict  discipline  a  training  which  I  have  not  forgotten  today.  As 
a  doctor  of  medicine.  I  have  learned  to  evaluate  and  conserve  life, 
and  as  a  surgeon,  to  estimate  rlfck  and  proceed  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility As  a  pilot  of  aircraft,  I  have  learned  to  fly  my  ship,  each  of 
us  Interdependent  upon  the  other.  As  a  businessman,  when  hard 
pressed  for  capital.  I  have  found  It  best  to  convert  deficits  to  profits 
by  reducing  operative  costs,  and  to  employ  such  earned  profits  for 
expansion  of  the  business.  In  order  to  increase  income. 

Professors  who  now  run  the  Government  call  this  a  return  to  the 
"horse  and  buggy"  days,  but  It  has  worked  successfully  for  over 
2.000  years.  The  New  Deal  educators  who  have  been  running  the 
Government  successfully  Into  debt  for  the  last  10  years  do  not 
believe  In  all  the  established  principles.  To  those  new  teachers 
everything  looks  ros^y  and  a  big  national  debt  Is  a  mountain  of  Joy. 
They  simply  glory  In  It  and  others  seem  to  take  pride  In  this  Mount 
Nova  of  debt  In  further  recognition  of  this.  Congress  has  granted 
permission  to  the  President  lo  Issue  medals  for  outstanding  civilians 
In  the  Government,  and  I  wonder  if  this  mountain  of  spending  Is 
to  embellish  the  medal. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  esteem  In  which  I 
am  held  by  the  communistic  press,  for  I  am  sure  they  have  been 
more  than  attentive.  To  those  who  have  formed  an  opinion  from 
these  publications,  let  me  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  all  who  are 


engaged  In  subversive  destruction  of  this  Government,  no  matter 
who  they  are  or  where  they  are. 

I  grant  everyone  considerable  latitude  In  expression,  but  I  believe 
It  Is  generally  true  that  It  Is  of  little  purpose  to  hurl  Invectives, 
for  such  action  Is  often  a  boomerang  that  strikes  back  at  those  who 
take  such  liberties. 

I  am.  as  I  hope  to  disclose  here  tonight,  a  plain  American  citizen, 
who  asks  for  no  greater  privilege  than  to  subscribe  to  the  same 
fundamental  laws  that  govern  the  majority.  I  am  what  you  may 
call  old-fashioned,  for  I  still  believe  that  we.  the  people,  are  the 
supreme  power  In  this  Republic,  and  that  Congress,  or  our  Govern- 
ment, is  elected  to  serve  and  not  to  rule  the  people — yes:  the  i>eople 
who  have  unselfishly  labored  from  generation  to  generation  to  build 
this  magnificent  structure  that  we  call  our  home — these  United 
States  of  America. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  this  Nation  no  longer  can 
l)e  pushed  or  pulled  by  factions  or  crganl7«tlons.  each  of  them 
having  a  different  Idea  of  how  things  should  be  done.  We  must 
begin  at  some  known  point,  and  what  could  be  better  than  those 
sound  principles  which  are  set  forth  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  bore  this  aidlence  virlth  a  so-called  dry 
discussion  of  a  subject  that  may  appear  to  some  of  you  more  or  less 
academic.  But  I  realh-e  that  the  Goverr  ment  of  this  Republic  Is  not 
understood  by  a  great  number  of  peopla,  and  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand your  own  Government,  It  Is  useleu  to  accuse  anyone  of  destroy- 
ing It.  For  that  reason  I  shall  now  discuss  the  early  formation  that 
led  to  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Suppose  we  now  asstime  that  all  of  oi;r  people  believe  In  the  prin- 
ciples as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  )f  the  United  States.  What 
would  be  the  result?  The  result  would  ')e  a  united,  patriotic  Nation, 
composed  of  patriotic  and  loyal  Amerlcin  people.  It  Is  upon  these 
principles  that  all  Americans  must  unite,  and  those  who  cannot  do 
so  must  he  looked  upon  as  problem  groups  by  their  own  selectioii. 
unasElmllable,  and  therefore  antl-Amer.can. 

Let  us  now  for  an  Illustration  compai'e  the  people  of  a  nation  to 
a  pyramid.  The  base  represents  the  plain  or  common  people,  and 
the  apex  the  titled  or  the  rich  people.  We  have  In  such  picture  not 
only  a  contrast  of  society  levels  but  also  a  picture  of  the  "haves"  and 
the  "have  nots." 

A  nation,  of  course.  Is  composed  of  many  social  groups,  which  I 
shall  not  discuss  tonight.  For  llltistratlim,  and  to  serve  my  purjjose, 
I  shall  divide  the  people  Into  two  polltlci  .1  groups,  the  "right"  and  the 
"left,"  each  forming  a  distinct  type  of  g  jvemment. 

The  "rl^ht"  is  an  imperialistic  or  autoiratlc  government,  composed 
of  the  titled  and  the  rich  j)eople,  rulec  by  a  king  who  wields  the 
power  over  the  i>ecple  through  the  arm>Kl  and  policing  forces.  The 
"left"  is  a  democracy  composed  of  the  masses,  ruled  first  by  an  oli- 
garchy, and  then  by  a  dictator,  who  wields  absolute  power  over  the 
people  by  secret  police,  the  military,  an<:l  the  firing  squad. 

Both  types  of  government  are  undesl:-able,  and  they  will,  as  they 
swing  to  the  extreme  right  or  left,  become  unbearable  to  the  people 
over  whom  either  type  rxdes. 

Russia  provides  examples  of  both  types.  Under  the  Czar,  the 
Rui^slan  Government  was  an  imperialistic  despotism.  Under  past 
dictators,  the  Russian  Government  has  been  a  democratic  despo- 
tism, or  a  democracy.  Of  these  two  tjpes,  neither  Is  desirable  but 
the  more  pernicious  Is  the  present  Russian  proletarian  despotism, 
for  it  appears  to  have  forgotten  Christian  principles  In  government. 
For  the  past  20  years,  the  dictators  of  Russia  have  paved  their 
road  to  power  with  the  bodies  of  Innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. All  of  them  have  maintained  their  positions  by  llqtildating 
those  who  have  opposed  them.  We,  the  people  of  America,  object 
to  both  t>'pe8  of  despotic  government.  We  have  suffered  from  an 
autocratic  despotism,  and  we  dread  a  proletarian  despotism. 

The  founders  of  our  coimtry  had  llvfid  under  tyrannical  masters, 
and  were  well  acquainted  with  aristocratic  and  autocratic  despot- 
Isms.  It  was  with  this  knowledge  freHh  In  mind  that  they  set  to 
work  to  organize  the  first  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  attempt  was  a  failure,  for  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
did  not  establish  balance  or  unity,  but  left  each  of  the  Thirteen 
States  Independent  and  free,  with  little  responsibility  to  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  while  forming  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  In 
reality  nothing  more  than  a  mutual-defense  pact  among  the 
Original  States.    I  quote  articles  2  and  3 : 

"Akt.  2.  Each  State  retains  Its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  Inde- 
pendence and  every  power.  Jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by 
this  confederation  expressly  delegated  ^o  the  United  States  In  Con- 
grei;8  assembled. 

"Akt.  3.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league 
of  friendship  with  each  other  for  theh  common  defense,  the  secu- 
rity of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding 
themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks 
made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sover- 
eignty, trade,  or  any  other  pretense  whatsoever." 

It  Is  therefore  clearly  evident,  after  reading  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, that  the  draftsmen  had  two  definite  objects  In  mind: 

First,  that  each  State  retain  Us  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  Inde- 
pendence; second,  that  the  United  States,  through  their  representa- 
tives, should  control  the  Federal  Government.  The  manner  In  which 
this  was  to  be  accomplished  Is  set  forth  in  article  5  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation: 

"Art.  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed 
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to  luch  nmnner  m  the  IwtUlature  of  encli  3t«te  BhaU  dlrwrt.  «»  «««* 
m  Cot:grcM  on  Uae  first  Monday  In  ttawember  In  rrery  y«ar  wlUi  • 
power  rWrrvd  to  mcH  Stat*  to  recall  tt»  <lele^te»,  or  any  ot  tbon. 
M  any  time  within  the  year  and  to  aenO.  others  to  tbeir  stead  lor 
Um  remainder  oJ  the  year. 

"B»ch  State  shaU  maintain  Ita  own  dcJcgatM  In  a  oieetlng  ol  me 
Btatcs  and  while  they  act  aa  members  of  the  committee  of  the  States. 

"In  determining  queatlona  In  the  United  Slates  in  Conpresa  assem- 
bled, eadi  State  ahali  have  one  vote." 

It  la  qtdte  evident  that  the  genUcmen  who  wrote  these  para- 
Craphs  into  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  the  same  thing  In 
mind  when  they  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  in 
It  provlalon  la  also  made  for  State  representation  In  the  Senate  of  the 
Culled  States  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  such  representatives  when 
they  violate  their  obligation  by  misrepresenting  their  State. 

The  States.  sXter  cperatlnf  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  for 
•  years,  found  the  Instrument  ineooBplete.  and  to  correct  the  error 
and  provide  a  balanced  Government  they  called  the  Constitutional 
Conv«nUon  In  Philadelphia.  Uay  1787.  In  regard  to  the  work  which 
had  t>een  accompllahed.  Waahlngtcn  said: 

"I  conceive,  under  an  energetic  General  Government,  such  regu- 
lations might  be  made  and  such  measures  taken  as  would  render 
thU  country  the  asylum  of  pacific  and  industrious  charactrrs  from 
all  parts  of  Europe — a  kind  cf  asylum  for  mank  nd." 

Of  the  many  governments  that  have  ruled  nations  throughout  the 
ages,  our  Government  as  formulated  In  the  Cotistltutlon  is  the  best, 
for  It  blends  the  better  elements  of  the  two  major  types  It  U  not 
an  aristocracy  and  It  is  not  a  democracy,  but  It  is.  instead,  a  demo- 
cratic Republic  In  which  the  people,  by  electing  the  government  of 
each  State,  provide  an  Instrument  of  their  own  choice — the  State 
legislature — with  power  to  select  two  men  to  represent  the  State  In 
the  S*;nate  of  the  United  States.  In  this  manner  the  party  In 
power  and  the  State  legislators.  In  a  certain  sense,  sponsored  and 
put  their  stamp  of  approval  on  their  United  States  Senators.     This 

groccdure  cf  selecting  Senators  established  State  control  cf  the 
nlted  States  Senate.  It  was  through  this  representation  In  the 
Senate  that  the  48  United  States,  through  their  elected  Members  In 
the  Senate,  directed  the  Federal  Government  In  Its  toternatlonal 
relations  and  national  administration. 

After  reading  the  Constitution.  It  Is  clearly  evident  that  the 
entire  Federal  Government  Is  subservient  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stotes  Congress.  In  transferring  n»  power  to  the  executive 
and  other  Federal  departments,  reversed  this  wise  provision  of 
the  Constitution  by  imconstltutlonal  dispensation  of  Us  delegated 
powers.  The  Executive  and  all  executive  departments,  through 
their  chiefs,  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Senate.  The  Senators 
are  responsible  to  their  State  governments,  and  the  Senate  Is 
responsible  to  the  United  States  of  America.  That  Intent  was 
clearly  evident  in  article  3  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  contend  that  State  rights  and  direct 
State  reprt>sentatlon  and  equal  suffrage  in  the  Unled  States  Senate 
were  abolished  when  the  seventeenth  amendment  was  adopted.  I 
charge  that  this  drastic  change  removed  balance  and  destroyed 
our  Government,  as  set  forth  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

To  prove  my  assertion.  I  quote: 

"Art.  rv.  see.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government."     And — "Art.  V. 

•  •     •     No  State,  without  Its  consent,  shall   be  deprived  cf   Its 
equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  deelre  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  republican 
form  of  government  and  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  cannot  be 
aboltnhed  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  States,  because 
the  48  States,  according  to  article  IV,  section  4.  guarantee  these 
rlghta  to   thetnaelve«   and  to  each   State   In  the   words: 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  In  this  Union 

•  republican  form  of  government." 

Since  adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment,  there  has  been 
no  State  suffrage  In  the  Senate,  and,  therefore  no  legislative 
balance  It  was  State  mfluenoe  and  control  In  the  Senate  that 
provided  balance  In  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  was  de- 
stroyed when  th!s  amendment  was  adopted  There  Is  a  technical 
question  involved  in  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  because  of 
the  wording  In  the  Constitution,  as  already  expressed  If  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  was  not  ratified  unanimously,  thera 
la  a  pcMibUtty  that  it  is  now  null  and  void. 

It  shouM  be  clear  that  If  we  continue  operation  under  the 
aeventecnth  amendment  the  Government  win  in  time  swing  en- 
tirely to  the  left,  and  we  will  then  have  a  true  democracy  in  its 
raal  meaning.  To  this  I  believe  every  patriotic  American  will 
object,  and  if  we  fall  to  provide  correction  by  restoring  States" 
rtghta.  the  final  result  win  be  revcriutlon.  Americans  will  never 
■ubmlaatvely  kneel  to  a  dictator. 

Looking  back.  I  can  only  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  founders 
of  our  Republic  were  fearful  of  impertaltstlc  domination.  They 
bad  experienced  that  la  the  cotintrles  from  which  they  had 
emigrated,  or  from  which  they  had  been  expelled  for  political  or 
other  causew.  It  was  for  their  own  protection  that  States  and 
8tat«  govemmenta  were  designated  to  represent  the  aristocratic 
dement  In  oor  Gonremment.  and  that  the  State  legislators  were 
ftren  pmief  by  the  people  to  select  two  Senators  to  the  Senate 
of  the  Utilted  SUtes. 

Wtth  tbf*  mam  fonslght,  the  foonders  provided.  In  article  X. 


-The  House  of  Representatlvea  sliaU  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. ' 

Tlie  wisdom  of  the  rule  for  eleettog  Members  to  Congress  was 
apparent  for  the  people  themselves  eontroUed  the  election  of  all 
public  oinclals.  They  controlled  the  United  States  Senators  Ui- 
dlrectly  through  their  own  State  govcmmenU.  and  they  con- 
trolled the  Members  of   the   House   of   Representatives    by   direct 

election.  ._     . 

In  this  manner,  the  two  Houses  became  a  check  upon  each 
other  establishing  a  finer  balance  in  the  Government,  one  for  the 
direct  interest  of  the  State  and  Its  people,  and  the  other  lor 
the  direct  interest  of  the  people  and  the  SUte.  To  provide  a 
stiU  better  balance,  two  special  powers  were  granted  to  the  Senate 
and  two  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  ConaUtutlon  pro- 
vides that  the  Senate  shall  approve  treaties  and  Presidential  ap- 
polntmenta.  and  shall  conduct  hearings  on  Impeachments  of  pubUo 

officials. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  House  of  ReprescnUtlvea 
shall  appropriate  all  moneys,  and  shall  prefer  charges  of  Inipeach- 
ment.  .  , 

The  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  Is  apparent,  for  the  powers  of 
controlling  the  purse  strings  and  removal  of  public  oficlals  by 
Impeachment  were  left  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  whofco 
Mc.Tibers  are  elected  every  2  years.  The  people  and  the  State  can 
therefore  elect  new  Representatives  every  2  years,  who  will  Increase 
or  decrease  spending  and  Impeach  public  officials.  This  power  la 
entirely  within  the  reach  of  the  people  In  each  State  every  2  years. 
As  l' pointed  out  before,  the  seventeenth  amendment  penalized 
the  people  and  no  one  else,  for  the  Senators  are  now.  Ul:e  the 
Representatives,  elected  by  direct  vote,  leaving  the  President  with 
greater  powers  and  the  State  without  representation  In  the  Seaate 
of  the  United  States. 

In  dlscuselng  this  subject.  I  find  that  many  people  have  for- 
gotten that  the  States  at  one  time  were  represented  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  States"  rights  and  represrntatlon  In 
the  Senate  were  abolished  when  the  seventeenth  amendmont  was 
adopted.  This  lack  of  Interest  may  be  forgiven  in  the  younger 
generation,  but  It  Is  certainly  Inexcusable  In  older,  matured  people. 
It  l3  difficult  to  account  for  this  indifference  toward  the  Govern- 
ment, for  surely  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  eventual  outcome  Let 
us  not  forget  the  words  cf  Washington.  "Despiots  arise  on  the  riiins 
of  public   liberties."' 

While  discussing  the  loss  of  State  representation  and  State  con- 
trol cf  the  Senate,  I  often  encounter  this  observation:  "Dj  you 
recall  the  corruption  in  the  United  States  Senate  before  the  adap- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  amendment?  Do  you  remember  how  manf 
Senators  were  bribed  by  the  vested  Interests,  and  that  frequent 
Senate  scandals  were  largely  responsible  for  this  change  in  car 
Government?" 

My  answer,  of  course.  Is  "Tes."  I  do  remember,  and  I  admit  that 
conditions  were,  to  say  the  least,  disgraceful.  But  would  ycu.  if 
one  or  two  houses  In  your  town  were  burning,  set  fire  to  the  ^h  'A% 
town  to  prevent  fixture  conflagrations?  Or  would  you  extinguish 
the  fire  and  remove  fire  hsizard-s? 

Do  you  believe  we  were  Justified  In  destroying  States"  rights  and 
State  reprcsentaticn  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  eliminate  a  few  corrupt  Senators?  Do  you  not  believe  It  would 
have  l>een  a  vklser  p!b.n  for  the  State  legislatures  to  recall  these 
traitors,  and  treat  them  as  common  criminals? 

B^fcre  adoption  of  the  seventesnth  p.mer.dmont.  each  S^ite 
through  its  representatives  In  the  Senate  directed  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  Interest  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Today  the  reverse  is  true.  Each  State  is  now  seek- 
ing aid  from  the  Federal  Government  in  its  o^-n  Interest,  with 
little  consideration  for  the  United  States. 

Our  ancestors  moved  forward  and  carved  the  Nation  you  see.  We 
are  sitting  and  whittling  the  structure  away. 

The  States,  however,  cannot  escape  re-'^ponslblllty,  for  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  Federal  Governmenl  must  be  repaid  by  industries, 
business,  and  people  within  each  State.  When  the  Federal  debt 
and  our  currency  are  repudiated  the  people  again  pay  through  the 
losses  they  vnil  sustain  In  investments  and  savlnzs.  The  point  to 
bear  In  mind,  however,  and  one  that  shcu'.d  be  of  interest  to  every- 
one. Is  that  the  IntematlonaJ  bankers,  designated  on  the  Treasury 
balance  sheet  as  "Interests  outside  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank.s"  will  not  sustain  any  loss,  for 
they  own  and  control  over  $15,000,000,000  In  gold  now  stored  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and.  In  addition,  many  of  the  Nation's 
larger  Industries.     So  it  is  for  us  "Heads  they  win.  tails  we  lose."" 

This  natlcn.il  debt  should  be  of  Interest  to  every  State  in  the 
Union.  OS  their  own  representatives  In  Congress  propose  Uirg© 
appropriations  for  Federal  spending.  Agriculture  and  Industry 
alike  should  bear  In  mind  that  money  borrowed  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  States'  credit*,  when  loaned  to  foreign  governments, 
becomes  a  weapon  cf  destruction  to  agriculture  and  Industries  in 
the  United  States  The  truth  of  this  may  be  found  In  restricted 
and  regulated  crcp  prcduction  and  in  the  steadily  increasing  surplus 
of  farm  produce. 

Unemployment  springs  from  closed  food-processing  plants,  stag- 
nant business,  and  idle  factories,  all  of  which  can  be  charged  to 
unaotmd  administration  trade  policies.  It  la  this  planned  destruc- 
tion of  famiing  and  manufacturing  that  Congress  should  stop 
before  it  destroys  our  Nation's  indtistrles. 

Expression  on  this  subject  must  come  from  the  electors  of  the 
OjngresBmen  who  voted  for  this  legislation,  and  In  the  future  It  la 
Imperative  that  each  State  give  the  most  serious  consideration  to 
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the  ability  and  patriotism  of  those  chosen  to  serve  In  the  Nation's 
Congret.s.  It  Is  only  by  the  most  careful  public  selection  of  candi- 
dates in  primary  elections  and  the  united  support  of  them  In  the 
general  elections  that  we  will  remove  antl- American  Infiueuces  from 
oxir  Government. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  blindly  follow  the  dictates  of 
political  parties  I  shall  quote  the  first  President  and  ask  you  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  what  he  said  more  than  140  years  ago: 

"I  have  already  Intlnraied  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  In  the 
State,  with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  geo- 
graphical discriminations.  Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
View  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

"This  spirit,  unfortunately.  Is  Inseparable  from  our  nature,  having 
Its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists 
tinder  different  shapes  In  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  con- 
trolled,  or  repressed;  but  In  these  of  popular  form  It  Is  seen  In  Its 
greatest  rankness  and  Is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

"Tlie  comrmon  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party  are 
sufficient  to  make  It  the  Interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  It." 

"It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils  and  enfeeble  the 
public  administration  It  agitates  the  community  with  Ill-founded 
Jealousies  and  fal.se  alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasionally  riot  and  Insurrection.  It 
opens  the  doi^r  to  foreign  Influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a 
facilitated  access  to  the  Government  Itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passion  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are 
BUbJ^cted  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another." 

These  are  cold  fact-s.  spoken  by  President  George  Washington 
in  his  Farewell  Message,  when,  after  two  terms  In  office,  he  volun- 
tarily retired  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

His  words  are  as  true  today  as  they  were  then,  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  advice  Is  evident  as  we  observe  the  evils  rampant  in  both  major 
political  parties. 

I  want  vou  to  understand  that  I  have  no  greater  respect  for 
political  parties  than  the  esteem  In  which  they  were  held  by  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  when  he  said: 

"The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened 
by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension,  which  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormi- 
ties. Is  Itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a 
more  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries 
which  result  gradually  Incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  In  the  atjsolute  power  of  an  individual,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  competitors,  turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes 
of  his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty  " 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  Government  differs  from 
others  and  Is  unique  In  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  an  Instrument  by  which  the  j>eople  delegate  certain  administra- 
tive powers  to  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

The  powers  delegated  are  so  clear  that  little  or  no  disagreement 
should  arise  In  Interpretation,  yet  evasion  and  misinterpretation 
of  the  Constitution  are  the  actual  causes  for  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today. 

In  cur  Republic  the  people  are  the  supreme  power,  and  the  Con- 
stitution Is  the  body  upon  which  cur  Nation  depends  for  life.  The 
people  should  elect  Members  to  Congress  who  will  "preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution"  with  the  same  care  that  a  skill- 
ful surgeon  emplojTs  In  protecting  the  life  of  his  patient.  For  an 
Incomix-tent  Congress  will,  by  Ignoring  the  Constitution,  destroy 
our  Nation  as  effectively  as  an  incompetent  surgeon  destroys  the 
life  of  his  patient  when  he  ignores  the  principles  of  surgery. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  preamble  and  its  relation 
to  the  Constitution,  for  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  little 
or  no  consideration  is  given  to  this  part  of  the  document,  either  by 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  or  by  the  people  themselves: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  Ju.stlce,  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blei^smgs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Suppose  we  rearrange  the  preamble  In  the  following  manner: 
"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution: 

"1.  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union — 
"2    Which  will  establish  Justice; 
"3.  Insure  domestic  tranquillity; 
"4    Provide  for  the  common  defense; 
"5.  Promote  the  general  welfare;  and 

"6.  Secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  otirselves  and  our  posterity." 
I  believe  It  was  this  that  the  fotmders  had  In  mind  when  the 
Constitution  was  drafted. 

This  should  now  be  plain,  and  as  questions  arise  before  the  legis- 
lative, the  executive,  and  the  Judiciary  branches  of  the  Government 
or  before  any  Government  department  or  employee  it  Is  only  neces- 
sary to  ask  these  questions:  Will  this  act  on  my  part  perpetuate  a 
perfect  Union?  Will  It  establish  Jiistice?  Will  It  Insure  domestic 
tranquillity?  Will  It  provide  for  the  common  defense?  Will  It 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  will  It  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  oui  posterity?  If  you  are  In  doubt,  or  If 
the  answer  Is  "No"  to  one  or  more  of  these  six  questions,  the  matter 
unaer  consideration  Is  unconstitutional  and  therefore  not  allowable 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  people,  as  set  forth  to  article  V. 


It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how  much  of  the  legislation  now 
written  into  the  law  is  unconstitutional.  There  Is  much  of  It,  I 
am  sure,  and  for  that  Congress  alone  is  resp>ont>lble.  Article  I, 
section  1,  says: 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shidl  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives." 

This  paragraph  is  plain,  and  states  without  quibbling  that  all 
legislative  powers  granted  In  the  Constitution  shall  be  vested  In 
Congress  and  no  one  else.  This  Is  only  Just  and  proper,  for  there 
Is  no  provision  In  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  the  right 
to  transfer  any  part  of  Its  own  powers  lo  any  person  or  department. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  Constitution  states  that  'all  legislative 
powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  Congress,"  transfer  of 
powers  to  the  Executive  and  other  departments  Is  a  common  occvu"- 
rcnce  and  will,  if  continued,  make  Congress  obsolete. 

In  article  I,  section  8.  the  people  give  orders  to  Congress.  These 
orders  are  not  vague,  but  are,  Instead,  very  explicit.  I  shall  quote 
the  first  paragraph: 

'The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties. 
Imposts,  and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties. 
Imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States." 

After  reading  this  It  Is  evident  that  the  founders  were  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  we  would  underrtand  the  Importance  of  the 
preamble,  and  to  fortify  this  declaration  they  repeated  In  section  8: 

"Congress  shall  have  the  jwwer  to  •  •  •  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  obligated  to  carry  this  out  so  that 
our  Union  may  be  preserved. 

The  powers  delegated  to  Congress  In  article  I.  section  8.  are  full 
or  complete  powers,  first,  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes."  For  what 
purpose?  Obviously,  "for  the  common  defense  and  the  general 
wellare  of  the  United  States."  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  any  tax  or  taxes  that  will  no^ 
disrupt  Jiostice  or  upset  domestic  tranquillity,  but  will.  Instead, 
secure  the  bles-slngs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  Under 
this  provision  Congress  may  assess  taxes  on  Income,  no  matter  from 
what  source  derived,  and  Congress  may  also,  under  this  provision. 
Issue  tax-exempt  securities  if  It  Is  in  tb6  "common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

Win  anyone  say  that  Incomes  cannot  be  taxed  under  article  I, 
section  8?  I  do  not  think  so;  but  should  the  question  arise,  let 
those  who  dissent  state  where  In  the  Constitution  the  power  to  tax 
Incomes  Is  denied  to  Congress.  It  surely  Is  Just,  and  will  equalize 
the  operative  cost  In  maintaining  the  Government. 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  sixteenth  amendment  was  noil 
needed,  for  full  power  to  lay  and  colhKrt  taxes  from  any  source  la 
granted  to  Congress  In  the  flrst  paragniph  of  article  I,  section  8. 

In  the  same  manner  "Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises."  "lor  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States."  It  Is  this  qualification  that 
must  be  considered  In  all  acts  of  Congress,  as  well  as  other  branches 
and  departments  of  the  Government.  However,  the  Constitution 
does  not  give  Congress  the  right  to  transfer  Its  power  to  the  Execu- 
tive, or  any  other  department,  but  actually  denies  any  such  trans- 
fer of  power.  This  is  only  proper  and  right,  for  the  Congress  alone 
Is  responsible  to  the  owners  of  the  document — the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Wo  are  paid  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
safeguard  and  protect  their  Interests  against  usurpation  by  politi- 
cal parties  and  the  Government  itself,  which  I  believe  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  forgotten. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  pay  debts,  and  we  may  assume  that 
Congress  also  has  the  power  to  consider  whether  debts  should  be 
paid,  and  how  they  should  be  paid  But  whatever  Is  dine.  It  must 
be  for  the  common  defense,  and  for  the  general  welfare  cf  the  United 
States. 

It  occurs  to  me.  however,  that  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
while  Congress  pays  the  d'^bts.  the  money  Is  earned  by  the  Industry 
and  business  of  this  Nation,  and  not  by  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States."  but  It  Is  well  for  Congress  to  remember  that 
It  must  be  "for  the  common  defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  th« 
United  States."  and  not  for  anyone  else.  A  national  debt  of  $42.- 
000  000  000,  which  at  the  end  of  the  coming  fiscal  yeai"  Is  liable  to 
be  $48,000,000,000  or  more,  not  Including  the  »13.000, 000.000  con- 
tingent liabilities,  is  not  for  the  common  defense,  and  (.ertalnly  not 
for  the  general  welfare  of  our  people,  but  Is  Instead  a  biirden  heaped 
upon  the  back  of  future  generations,  a  burden  for  which  Congress 
should  feel  ashamed. 

"Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  Congress  may  r^ulate  trade 
with  foreign  nations,  negotiate  trade  treaties  or  other  pacta  con- 
cerned with  the  flow  of  commerce,  such  as  transportation,  ware- 
housing, dock  space,  and  other  maritime  regulations.  Under  the 
same  provision  Congress  may  also  regulate  comnaerce  with  the  In- 
dian tribes  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  tribal  chiefs,  but  there 
Is  no  constitutional  provision  for  treating  them  In  any  other 
manner  than  as  foreign  tribes. 

This  provision  should  be  changed,  for  the  Indians  are  quite  as 
capable  of  looking  after  themselves  as  other  tribes  we  have  In  the 
United  States,  and.  being  the  original  Americans,  thi^y  should  be 
granted  this  right.     I  am  sure  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
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votild  not  object  to  having  the  twIotw  Indian  departments,  biireaus. 
and  agPDcles  closed,  for  ihey  benefit  neither  the  Indians  nor  the 
tajtoayers  of  the  United  States 

What  interests  me  most  m  this  paragraph  Is  the  uae  of  the  word- 
frig  ••among  the  sererml  States  "  How  anyone  can  read  Into  these 
four  words  the  right  of  Congress  to  Invade  the  twundarles  of  the 
State  and  the  capital  structure  cf  business  Is  stirely  more  than  I  can 
get  out  of  It.  ^^ 

"Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization,  anriunlfcnn  laws  on  the  subject  of  l>ankruptcle« 
throughout  the  United  States  " 

To  estAbU&h  uniform  rules  of  naturalization  does  not  mean  that 
when  immigration  quotas  from  various  countries  remain  unfilled 
w«»  shall  exert  ourselves  to  fill  the  quota,  at  least  not  until  our  own 
people  are  empJoyed  As  to  twinkruptcy.  I  believe  we  have  sufflcient 
laws  for  that,  and  It  Is  possible  that  the  United  States  may  fall 
under  the  hammer  If  Congress  does  not  begin  to  reduce  the  national 
debt. 

■Congreaa  shall  have  the  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standards  of  weights  and 
measiirea." 

This  paragraph  In  section  8  has  been  stretched  and  misinterpreted 
both  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Supreme  Cotirt  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  are  now  left  with  a  ciirrency  that  cannot  be  regu- 
lated because  all  sUndard  value  has  been  removed. 

Gold  Is  the  Internationally  accepted  medium  which  establishes 
money  value  In  all  countries  Gold  is  not  only  valuable  because  of 
Its  physical  qualities  but  it  Is  valuable  and  necessary  because  all 
nations  have  agreed  to  use  It  as  a  standard  upon  which  to  baee 
the  value  of  money.  It  follows,  therefore,  when  gold  la  removed 
from  the  dollar,  the  Inherent  valu?  is  reduced,  and  when  the  last 
fraction  of  gold  Is  removed  all  value  is  removed,  and  nothing  Is 
left  for  regulation  That  Is  precisely  the  condition  In  which  the 
United  SUtes  finds  Itself  today.  We  have  a  dollar  devoid  of  all 
Intrinsic  value  and  have  Inflated  a  conunodlty  dollar  that  depends 
upon  price  fixing  for  purchasing  power. 

Attorney  General  Cummlngs.  Ui  arguing  this  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  said: 

"Although  It  may  seem  trite  to  do  so.  I  draw  attention  to  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  "presxmiptlon  of  consti- 
tutionality.' " 

The  Attorney  General  should  know  that  tbe  ninth  amendment 
governs  presumption   of  constitutionality. 

After  reading  the  Attorney  General's  argument  before  the  Ccurt, 
one  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  onus  of  responsi- 
bility la  llterallv  thrown  In  the  lap  of  Congress:  and.  of  course,  that 
is  where  it  rightfully  l)elongs.  because  Congreas  Is  responsible  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation  and  no  one  else. 

Had  the  Attorney  General  put  these  questions  to  himself,  the 
answer  might  have  been  different: 

1  Is  It  an  act  of  justice  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  the  right  to  t>e  secured  by  gold:  and  Is  It  an  act  of  Justice, 
after  having  deprived  the  people  of  this  protection,  to  give  It  to 
foreigners  and  international  financiers? 

2.  Is  It  an  act  of  Justice  and  Is  It  for  th?  common  defense  of  otir 
Nation  to  allow  foreign  Investors  to  hold  such  amount  of  American 
securities  that,  when  negotiated,  they  might  seriously  deplete  the 
total  amount  of  gold  In  the  United  States  Treasury? 

The  remainder  of  section  8  concerns  additional  powers  which  the 
Constitution  grants  to  Congress,  moet  of  them  legislative,  but  at 
the  same  time  nontransferable  In  the  next  12  paragraphs  of  sec- 
tion 8.  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  these  three : 

"To  declare  war 

"To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces. 

•T\>  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mllltla  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  supprese  Insurrectlorw.  and  repel   Invasions," 

It  Is  clearly  evident  that  In  these  three  paragraphs  the  people 
make  Congress  responsible  for  the  declaration  of  war  and  for  mo- 
bilisation Should  any  governmental  branch,  department,  or  ofBcer 
violate  these  provisions  cf  the  Constitution,  dismissal  from  office 
is  In  order  and  should  be  enforced  by  the  ruling  power  In  this 
Government,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  studying  article  I.  section  8.  one  cannot  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Constitution  delegates  specific  nontraiisferable 
powers  to  art  and  to  provide  legislation,  and  this  power  cannot  be 
tnnaf erred  but  Is  instead  the  total  responsibility  of  Congress. 

I  shall  now  qtx>te  the  last  paragraph  In  section  8: 

"Ocngreea  shall  have  the  power  •  •  •  to  make  all  laws  which 
ahal]  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  fore- 
goii>g  pcwers.  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in 
the  Oovenunent  of  the  United  Sutes.  or  In  any  department  or  officer 
thereof." 

This  paragraph  la  clear,  for  It  gtvea  Congren  the  right  to  make  all 
laws  M  act  forth  In  article  I.  section  8,  but  all  laws  must  be  "for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  "  The 
United  Sutea  means  the  48  States,  and  nat  the  Federal  Government. 
BO  let  us  not  labor  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  power  of  these  48 
States,  or  aa  to  where  all  leglalative  power  rests.  I  quote  again 
article  I.  paniinph  1 : 

"All  leg lalatlve  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Sutes.  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  Hoiae 
ot  RepreaentaUvcs." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where.  In  the  Constitution,  the 
■aajortty  tn  Otmgreas  found  authority  to  delegate  negotiation  ai 
^  '    pacts  acd  treaties  to  the  State  Department,  and  the  rsorgaai- 


iBtlon  of  the  Government  to  the  executive  department.  It  would 
be  Interesting  to  know  where.  In  the  Constitution,  the  majority  in 
Congress  found  power  delegated  to  allow  Federal  corporailcns  to 
regulate  their  own  affairs  without  any  accoimtlng  to  Congress. 
Where  did  this  majority  find  an  excuse  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act,  and  the  power  to  place  the  stabilization  ftmd 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

I  believe  nearly  all  of  us  would  like  to  be  informed  what  Is  meant 
by  the  word  "emergency."  and  the  reason  for  havlnR  had  this  for 
a  period  of  nearly  8  years.  The  fact  Is  there  is  no  provision  In  the 
Constitution  that  gives  Congress  the  right  to  enact  this  kind  o* 
legislation,  ncr  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  It  constitutional. 

It  is  well  to  bear  tn  mind  that  the  constitutionality  of  all  legis- 
lation must  be  based  upon  the  Constitution  Itself,  and  not  upon 
some  fantastic  decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Citations  of  court  decisions  are  In  no  sense  con- 
clusive proof  that  an  act  Is  constitutional,  and  neither  Is  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  conclusive  evidence  that  Congress  con- 
sidered the  Constitution  when  the  law  was  enacted.  I  grant  that 
It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  consider  constitutionality,  but  that 
seems  to  t)e  a  lost  art.  To  avoid  what  we  have  today,  namely,  a 
mass  of  unconstitutional  laws,  the  Supreme  Court  must,  to  honor 
lU  obligation,  base  Its  decision  In  each  and  every  case  squarely  upon 
the  Constitution.  It  Is  only  so  that  Justice  can  be  done  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

To  make  this  more  clear,  let  me  quote  from  article  VI: 

"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  In  pursuance  thereof:  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  State  shall 
be  lx)und  thereby,  an3rthlng  In  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"The  Senators  and  Representatives  twfore  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
Judicial  oClcers.  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States, 
shall  t>e  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution; 
but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  t>e  reqiured  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States." 

Alter  reading  article  VI,  there  should  be  no  question  In  the 
mind  of  Congress  or  courts  that  are  called  upon  to  determine 
constitutionality   of   legislation,   for   it   is  clarified   in   these    words: 

"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
ihall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or 
which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution  shall  be  the  laws  of  the  land,  which,  if  nothing  else. 
Infers  that  laws  that  are  not  made  In  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  not  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  are,  therefore,  null  and 
void.  It  is  In  this  classification  we  must  place  the  present  trade 
pacts,  for  Congress  has  no  legal  right  to  allow  this  power  to 
renuUn  at  the  whim  and  fancy  of  someone  In  the  Executive  or 
State  Department. 

It  will  t>e  found  that  article  I.  section  8.  delegates  speclflo 
powers  to  Congress  in  legislation  and  regulation,  which  appear  to 
be  clear  and  tinderstandable  Should  any  question  arise  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  sert*e  in  Congress  as  to  Interpretation  or 
meaning,  the  tjcneflt  of  the  doubt  must  be  given  to  the  people, 
aa  set  forth  In  article  IX: 

"The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people." 

When  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  of  power  that  has  been 
delegated  to  Congress  and  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  article  X  should  prevail.  And  this  Is  particularly  true 
when  attempts  are  made  to  widen  or  reconstruct  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  for  the  people  reserve  the  unwritten  power  In 
the  Constitution  to  the  Sutes  and  to  themselves  I  quote 
article  X: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people," 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  specific  declaration  of  power  to  Con- 
gress to  put  the  Federal  Government  In  competition  with  private 
business,  one  cannot  but  assume  that  the  Government  is  now  en- 
gaged m  Illegal  competition  When  the  Government  allows  Imports 
that  are  des'.ructive  to  our  producers  It  has  exceeded  lU  constitu- 
tional authority  Article  X  Is  plain  and  states  distinctly  that  the 
powers  and  rights  not  delegated  to  the  Government  are  reserved 
to  the  States  and  to  the  people  themselves.  This  Nation  can  stir- 
vlve  only  by  adhering  to  the  Constitution.  When  we  depart  from 
It  we  have  destroyed  a  united  America. 

lu  arucle  I.  sect.on  8.  specific  powers  are  granted  to  Congress  in 
these  words  'Shall  have  the  power  to."  In  section  9  speclflo 
powers  are  denied  Congress  in  the  word:  "No.'  or  the  words: 
"ShaU  not."  Tliese  specific  granU  of  power  in  section  8.  and  the 
specific  denUls  of  power  In  sections  9  and  10  are  written  into  each 
section  to  clarify  all  powers  granted  or  denied  by  the  Constitution 
to  Congress  and  to  the  SUte  •*for  the  common  defense  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States."  Section  9.  at  which  I  shall 
«I"o*«one  paragraph,  deals  entirely  with  restrictions  Imposed  upon 
Congress  by  all  the  United  States,  in  order  to  protect  the  nshts 
of  the  State. 

"Ito  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  In  conse- 
quenoe  of  appropriations  made  by  Uw.  aiad  a  regular  tta'rmtnt 
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and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 

The  founders  of  our  country,  foreseeing  problena  which  might 
confront  our  Nation,  wisely  provided  that:  "No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law,  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time 
to  time."  Why  was  this  stipulation  made?  It  was  made  In  order 
to  furnish  pertinent  information  to  the  public  as  to  expenditures 
and  the  purpose  of  such  expenditures,  not  only  of  money  appro- 
priated by  Congres.s.  but  of  all  moneys  appropriated,  earned,  or 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government,  Its  departments,  bureaus, 
and  of  the  many  new  Federal-owned  corporations  over  which 
Congress  unfortunately  has  no  control  except  In  appropriation  of 
money. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  been,  and  Is  being,  vio- 
lated by  Congress,  by  the  executive  department,  and  by  the  extra- 
constitutional  Federal  corporations  which  have  been  created  by 
special  acts  of  Congress,  and  for  which  there  Is  no  legal  authority. 

The  question  should  be  asked:  "Are  appropriations  for  these 
Federal-owned  corporations  made  according  to  law?  '  And  the 
answer  Is  "No,"  for  these  corporations  are,  as  I  have  said,  extra- 
constitutional,  and  therefore  Illegal.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  all  public  money  shall  l>e  published  from  time  to  time;  the 
purp>ose  of  which  Is  to  give  those  who  furnish  the  money,  namely, 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  an  opportunity  to  be  Informed 
what  the  Government  Is  doing  with  their  money. 

It  Is  this  unwarrantable  procedure  of  Congress  that  is  In  reality 
resF>cnsible  for  the  condition  In  which  we  find  our  country  today, 
and  for  this  you  are  also  responsible,  because  of  the  men  you  have 
elected  to  represent  you  In  Congress.  To  bring  this  home,  let  me 
quote    the    Gold    Reserve    Act.    section    3699,    section    10    B: 

"To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  to  carry  cut  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  there  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  the 
receipts  which  are  directed  to  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  under 
section  7  hereof,  the  sum  of  •2.000.000.000.  which  sum  when  avail- 
able shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
in  a  sLablllzailon  fund  (hereinafter  called  the  fund)  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  whose  decisions  shall  be  final  and  not  be 
subject  to  review  by  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States." 

Did  Congress  conform  to  the  Constitution  when  It  set  aside 
$2,000,000,000  In  gold  and  said  that  tbis  money  should  be  "under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  whose  decisions  shall  be  final  and  not 
be  subject  to  review  by  any  other  officer  of  the  United  Sutes?" 
Certainly  not.  Congress  did  not  give  the  Constitution  the  slightest 
consideration,  and  neither  did  the  Supreme  Court  when  It  upheld 
this  act. 

It  Is  acts  of  this  sort,  and  do  not  forget  there  are  many  of 
them,  which  are  now  causing  disintegration  of  Industries  and 
business.     How  can  this  be  corrected? 

By  sending  to  Congress  men  who  will  honor  their  obligation  "to 
preserve,  to  protect,  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  people."  as  set 
forth  In  your  own  document,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  article  1.  section   10,  the  Constitution  provides: 

"No  State  shall  •  •  •  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit; 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  In  payment  of 
debts." 

Did  Congress  adhere  to  this  paragraph  In  section  10  when  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  was  passed?  It  did  not,  for  we.  the  people,  were 
not  only  deprived  of  gold  and  gold-secured  Investments  but  It  was 
made  a  criminal  offen.se  for  you  and  me  to  be  secured  by  gold— 
our  own  property,  comparable  to  other  properties  such  as  a  house 
and  real  estate. 

What  are  we  using  for  money  today?  We  are  using  Inflated  cur- 
rency, with  less  Inherent  value  that  the  wampum  used  by  the 
Indians  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  dwell  too 
long  on  section  10.  but  bear  In  mind:  In  this  section,  the  48 
United  States  denies  certain  rights  to  each  State  exactly  In  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  Intent  as  the  same  States  have 
reserved  the  right  to  themselves  and  to  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  to  regulate  their  own  affairs. 

The  present  chaotic  state  Is  not  due  to  the  obsolescence  of  the 
Constitution  but  Is,  Instead,  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  your  own 
Government  does  not  adhere  to  It. 

Who  are  to  blame  for  this  deplorable  situation?  We,  the  people, 
are  to  blame  for  It.  for  we  have  been  too  gullible.  We  have  ac- 
cepted the  promise  of  the  politician  to  give  and  distribute  other 
people's  property  among  political  factions;  and  while  this  may 
seem  pleasing  to  the  factions.  It  can  only  end  In  utter  destruction. 
Toiu-  greatest  security  Is  to  compel  your  candidates  for  office  to 
conform  and  adhere  strictly  to  the  ODnstltution.  for  therein  lies 
your  greatest  protection.  Tour  avenue  of  approach  Is  throtigh 
the  ballot,  for  it  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  remove  tm- American 
representatives  every  2  years. 

STATK    BXOHTS 

What  U  SUte  rights?  It  is  the  rights  as  expressed  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  In  addition  to  that  the 
absolute  control  of  the  unwritten  power  In  the  Constitution  which 
Is  protected  in  the  BUI  of  RlghU.  and  particularly  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  amendmenu.  which  I  now  quote: 

"The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall 
tiot  be  constrtied  to  deny  or  Oitptm^  others  retained  by  the 
people." 


"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  SUtes  respectively  or  to  the 
people." 

It  follows,  therefore,  all  rights  except  those  which  are  specifically 
delegated  to  the  respective  branches  of  the  Government  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  are  reserved  to  the  SUtes  or  to 
the  people. 

What  are  these  rights?    They  are: 

( 1 )  For  the  State  to  operate  unmolested  and  free  under  State 
government  elected  by  the  people; 

(2)  For  the  people  and  the  SUte  to  t>e  represented  by  two 
Senators  In  the  United  States  Senate; 

(3)  For  the  State  to  be  administered  by  lU  own  laws: 

(4)  For  the  SUte  government  to  regulate  business  and  all  af- 
fairs within  the  State  which  have  not  been  specifically  delegated 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(5)  For  the  State  to  provide  laws  for  banking  under  which  lU 
own  people  may  be  protected,  and  to  use  nothing  but  gold  and 
sliver  for  payment  of  debte. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  article  I,  section  8,  provides  only 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  coin  money.  regulaU  the 
value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  but  the  unwritten  power  to 
provide  regulation  for  banking  and  practical  use  of  money  la  a 
power  which  the  people  have  reserved  to  themselves  and  must 
therefore  remain  within  the  SUte.  It  Is  only  In  this  nmnner  In- 
dustries and  business  can  be  regulated  within  the  SUte.  for  when 
gold-secured  currency  Is  permitted  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  private 
exploiters,  the  State  and  the  United  SUtes  suffer  from  such 
exploitation. 

What  was  the  p\u-f>ose  of  setting  up  a  sovereign  government  In 
each  State? 

( 1 )  To  malnuin  the  very  f undamenUl  principles  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, which  are  baaed  upon  the  coordinated  and  united  effort 
of  the  48  sutes; 

(2)  To  make  each  State  responsible  for  the  conditions  within 
the  SUte; 

(3)  To  provide  training  for  public  officials  to  fill  more  impor- 
tant positions  In  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(4)  To  make  each  State  responsible  for  Its  own  government 
which  prevents  overlapping  and  reduces  cost  of  administration. 

(5)  To  provide  a  more  efficient  and  economical  Federal  admin- 
istration which,  when  t>elng  relieved  of  Intra-SUtes  administra- 
tion, may  apply  Itself  where  it  should — to  international  affairs. 

WHAT  IS   THE  CONSEQUENCE   OF   ABDICATION   Or  STATES'   SIGHTS  f 

The  state  of  government  is  In  reverse,  for  the  SUte  has  become 
subservient  to  the  Federal  Government.  What  does  It  mean?  It 
means  a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  cost  of  government  adminis- 
tration, not  only  within  the  SUte,  but  multiplied  by  48  times  In 
the  Federal  Government  In  Washington.  No  one  should  fall  to 
see  that  each  SUte  government  is  costlier  than  it  was  before  the 
seventeenth  amendment  was  adopted.  No  one  should  fall  to  see 
the  weakness  produced  In  State  govemmenU  by  Federal  usurpa- 
tion of  SUUs  rlghU. 

The  Federal  Government  today  Is  a  destructive  monster  which 
has  grown  fat  upon  the  poverty  of  the  States  and  of  the  people. 
What  will  be  the  end?  The  end,  no  doubt,  will  be  national  bank- 
ruptcy, and  I  admit  such  situation  may  become  serious,  but  to 
look  at  this  purely  from  the  collapse  of  the  currency  structure  Is 
not  facing  the  Issue  sqtiarely,  for  when  It  happens  we  cannot 
escape  Internal  strife. 

Should  we  become  so  Involved,  protection  will  be  furnished  not 
by  the  State  government  but  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  forces  used  will  be  the  mlllUry  and  policing 
forces. 

Should  these  offensive,  defensive,  and  protective  forces  take 
charge,  the  President,  being  the  chief  In  command,  will,  of  covu'se. 
become  the  Nation's  commander,  and  It  Is  in  such  manner  popu- 
lar governmenU  like  ours  are  converted  Into  a  totalitarian  state. 


Federal  Government  Gives  Needy  Farmers  and 
Laborers  a  Lift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6, 1940 


BADIO   ADDRRES8   DELIVERED  OVER   WMBS   BROADCA8TINO 
STATION  OP  UNIONTOWN,  PA..  APRIL  2,  IMO 


lir.  SNTDEIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  Hx  Racou>,  I   Include   the   following   address 
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prepared  by  me  and  delivered  over  radio  station  WMBS  by 
the  Honorable  Wocda  N.  Carr,  of  Uniontown.  Pa. 

The  world  today  Is  In  great  turmoil,  and  our  blggeat  headlines 
are  about  the  most  distant  uphcavaU  because  these  are  the  moet 
violent  and  destructive — war,  brutal  oppression,  and  other  tragic 
events  most  abhorrent  to  our  own  Ideals  of  peace.  Jvistlce.  and  lib- 
erty UiiTurtunately.  the  very  excitement  ol  the  news  from  abroad 
tends  to  make  us  leas  awat  that  ve  have  a  serious.  If  less  dra- 
matic, war  of  our  own  to  wage  against  certain  basic  problems  that 
threaten  our  democratic  way  of  life — against  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment. Insecurity,  and  oth»»r  evils  Make  no  mistake  that  this  too  is 
war,  even  If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  fighting  things  Instead  of 
people,  and  to  be  fighting  not  with  murderous  weapons  but  with 
all  the  Intelligence,  vigor,  and  foresight  at  otir  command.  This 
la  the  type  of  war  of  which  all  of  us  can  be  proud,  and  In  which 
none  of  us  can  afford  to  be  neutral. 

One  of  our  major  battles  if  being  conducted  on  the  farm  front, 
and  this  is  what  I  propose  to  tell  you  about  In  these  talks  The 
farm  Is  one  of  our  first  lines  of  defense  against  poverty  and  In- 
■ecuTlty.  and  we  have  always  regarded  It  as  the  foundation  of  our 
democracy  It  Is  the  home  and  support  of  nearly  one-fourth  of 
our  popi^atlon.  more  people  than  are  supported  by  any  other 
•Ingle  type  of  employment.  When  these  farm  people  are  pros- 
perous their  purchasing  power  benefits  our  manxifacturers  and 
businessmen  and  operu  up  more  employment  to  our  city  workers, 
but  when  farm  income  Is  meager  the  rest  of  the  people  suffer 
from  the  farmers'  weakness  as  consumers.  Farm  families  are 
rearing  one  In  every  three  of  oiu-  children,  the  fre?h  blood  our 
cities  need  as  well  as  our  farms.  And  yet  our  farmers  are  receiv- 
ing only  about  one  in  every  ten  dollars  of  our  national  Income. 
Think  of  It.  one-fourth  of  our  people.  One-third  of  our  Infant* 
and  school  children.      One-tenth  of  our  national  Income, 

Yes.  Indeed;  when  this  administration  was  first  called  to  the 
bedside  of  our  ailing  farmer,  it  found  him  in  a  serious  condition. 
HiB  wasn't  a  new  sickness,  caused  like  others  of  tliat  period  by 
the  depression.  That  Infection  could  have  been  thrown  off  more 
easily  had  not  the  farmer's  once  sturdy  constitution  been  shat- 
tered by  many  years  of  suffering  from  other  disorders  Among  these 
were  uneconomic  one-crop  farming,  abuse  of  the  land,  soil  erosion, 
the  break-down  of  the  farm-credit  system,  bad  tenure  systems, 
shrinking  foreign  marketa.  Increased  farm  mechanization,  and  the 
squeezing  out  of  the  little  fellow  by  huge  commercialized  farms. 
For  years,  the  great  majority  of  our  farmers  liave  been  Just  getting 
by  In  good  years,  and  goln?  into  the  red  in  bad  years.  Even  in  our 
so-called  "prosperous"  1929,  nearly  one  and  three-quarter  million 
American  farmers,  more  than  25  percent  of  the  total,  reported  a 
gross  Income  of  less  than  $600 — and  that  sum  Included  all  their 
operating  expenses  and  the  food  raised  for  their  own  table. 

So  you  see,  these  people  were  In  a  chronically  depressed  economic 
state  before  the  depression  came.  One  farmer's  sole  complaint 
against  the  depression  was  that  It  came,  as  he  said.  In  the  midst 
of  hard  times.  It  was  Just  the  last  Infection  which  sent  the  patients 
temperature  shooting  up  to  the  danger  point.  By  1935,  nearly 
2.000.000  farm  families  were  on  relief,  and  another  million  were 
clobe  to  being  there. 

I  wonder  if  the  thought  of  farmers  on  relief  makes  you  shudder 
aa  it  does  me.  The  man  who  feeds  the  world  not  being  able  to 
fi^ed  himself  and  his  family.  It  has  been  said  that  farmers  are 
the  world's  best  grumblers.  Knowing  the  farmer  so  well,  his 
rugged  Independence,  his  willingness  to  toll  from  sunup  to  sim- 
down.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  gl\'e  him  more  real  cause 
for  grumbling  than  the  thought  that  he  might  be  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  public  bounty.  No  real  farmer  has  ever  wanted  relief. 
The  most  he  has  ever  demanded  of  the  Government  Is  the  chance 
to  help  himself.  That  was  what  millions  of  destitute  farm  families 
asked  of  this  administration  when  a  collection  of  circumstances 
beyond  their  control  had  driven  them  to  the  end  of  their 
resotirces. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Contracting  industry,  and  technological 
advances  had  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  closed  our  Industrial 
frontier.  The  other  remedy  which  "doctor"  Government  has  pre- 
scribed almost  since  he  had  first  put  up  his  shingle — we  all  know 
that  remedy  of  throwlnf?  open  more  free  land  In  the  West  for  cul- 
tivation— could  no  longer  be  prescribed,  because  there  wasn't  any 
more  fertile  free  land  available.  Our  frontier  is  already  at  the 
Pacific.  Pioneering  of  a  very  different  sort  is  necessary  today, 
pioneering  In  solving  our  problems,  not  somewhere  else,  but  right 
at  home. 

Therefore,  this  administration  devised  a  way  of  helping  the 
incapacitated  farmer  to  get  moving  behind  his  plow  again.  The 
agency  set  up  by  the  Congress  to  direct  this  pioneering  Is  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under 
emergency  conditions  or  in  certain  areas  stricken  by  such  catas- 
trophes as  drought  or  flood,  this  agency  does  administer  relief  for 
subsistence,  medical  aid  and  the  like  to  rural  families  In  distress, 
but  then  only  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  restoring  these  families 
to  a  self-supporting  basis  through  subsequent  planning  and  finan- 
cial assistance  Farm  Security's  major  program  has  operated  to 
remove  many  families  from  the  relief  rolls  and  to  keep  others  off 
the  rolls.  Farm  Security  people  use  the  word  rehablUtation  to 
describe  this  program,  but  it  can  be  explained  In  words  of  fewer 


syllables.  The  Job  is  simply  to  help  the  farmer  get  back  on  his 
own  feet.  For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  our  Government 
credit  Is  being  combined  with  training  and  sound  farming  methods 
to  accomplish  this. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration's  files  contain  records  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families  participating  In  this  program.  About 
4.500  of  these  are  Pennsylvania  families  whoee  loans,  totaling  more 
than  $2,500,000.  have  stimulated  several  million  more  dollars  of 
economic  activity  in  the  communities  where  they  are  getting  a  new 
start.  Close  to  175  of  these  families  are  residents  of  Fayette  or 
Somerset  County. 

Some  of  these  farmers  had  been  affected  by  years  of  low  prices, 
bad  management,  inadequate  resources,  or  all  three:  sonie  have  had 
mortgage  headaches  ever  since  the  speculative  twenties  Some  got 
a  bad  start  in  farming,  while  others  were  leading  farmers,  well 
established,  who  lest  everything  In  the  1936  flood,  or  through  a 
series  of  other  misfortunes  beyond  their  control.  Some  had  been 
forced  by  the  closing  down  of  the  mines  or  local  industries  to  expand 
and  obtain  their  entire  living  from  farming.  But  all  tliese  F.  S  A. 
borrowers  had  this  in  common;  all  were  low-income  farmers  eager 
to  profit  from  their  past  mistakes  or  inadequacies,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  able  to  get  from  any  other  source  reasonable  credit  for 
the  seed.  feed,  llvestcck.  or  equipment  they  needed  to  contlnua 
farming. 

For  example,  what  agency  would  lend  to  the  family  living  not 
far  from  here  whose  only  assets  were  $200  worth  of  household  goods 
and  a  1922  sedan?  Their  financial  statement,  when  they  first  came 
to  the  farm-security  ofBce  for  a  loan  also  showed  old  feed,  fuel,  and 
doctor's  bills  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  giving  this  family  wltli 
six  young  children  a  net  worth  of  minus  $205.  The  Browns — let  us 
call  them  that  because  It  isn't  their  name — were  chronic  movers. 
and  had  been  on  town  relief  several  months.  Then  Mr.  Brown 
moved  back  to  a  farm,  and  began  fighting  another  losing  battle, 
keeping  cows  on  feed  but  owning  no  stock  of  his  own  The  F  S  A. 
supervisor  studied  his  set-up  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
farmer  could  support  his  family  on  that  farm  If  he  could  obtain  a 
loan  for  four  horses,  some  hens,  a  few  pigs,  and  about  $200  worth  of 
machinery. 

Lllce  every  other  family  In  this  program,  the  Brooms  accepted 
the  proposition  that  their  loan  would  be  supervised;  in  fact  they 
welcomed  these  four  typical  recommendations  of  their  super- 
visor. One,  that  they  keep  carefiJ  records  of  all  Income  and  ex- 
penditures Two.  that  they  raise  some  heifer  calves  to  build  up  a 
herd  of  their  own.  Three,  that  they  diversify  their  operations  by 
selling  eggs  and  hogs  as  well  as  milk  Four,  that  they  raise  a 
good  kitchen  garden  and  can  or  store  sufflclent  home-grown  foods 
to  provide  wholesome  meals  throughout  the  winter.  "Feed  thy- 
self"  is  a  slogan  embodied  in  every  P.  S  A.  borrower's  home  plan, 
and  by  producing  nearly  $375  worth  of  their  food,  including  their 
own  milk,  butter,  bacon,  poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruit.s,  tha 
Browns  conserved  their  cash  for  operating  expenses  and  loan  re- 
payments. Mrs  Brown  made  the  children's  clothing  from  rem- 
nants with  patterns  loaned  her  by  the  F.  S.  A.  home  supervLsor. 
By  careful  management,  the  family  In  2  years  has  brotight  its 
net  worth  up  from  that  S230  in  the  red  to  plus  $601  They  Have 
recently  moved  to  a  better  farm  where  they  are  building  up  their 
Income  from  poultry,  hogs,  and  crops.  Their  5-year  loan  is  being 
gradually  repaid. 

One  sidelight  on  this  family:  After  not  attending  church  for 
two  or  three  seasons,  due  to  lack  of  money  and  suitable  clothe^^. 
the  Browns  are  now  at  church  every  Sunday  Tliey  even  have  an 
item  of  $25  in  their  budget  thlo  year  for  church  and  charitable 
contributions. 

By  giving  the  Browns  constant  sxipervislon  the  F.  S.  A.  ful- 
filled its  double  obligation— to  the  taxpayer,  that  the  loan  would 
be  repaid,  and  to  the  farmer,  that  this  credit  would  not  put  hini 
deeper  In  debt,  but  would  really  help  him  to  independence 

Tills  program  has  been  operating  less  than  5  years,  operating  to 
counteract  diseases  of  long  standoig  that  car.not  be  cured  over- 
night. But  a  promising  beginning  has  been  made.  Already  114.000 
families  have  "graduated"  from  this  term  of  supervised  credit  to 
"farm  security."  They  have  already  paid  up  their  loans  In  full 
and  need  no  further  pointers  in  farm  management. 

That  means  that  their  local  bankers,  dealers,  or  production 
credit  association,  which  once  considered  these  families  "bad 
risks."  will  now  give  them  credit  If  they  need  It.  That  means  that 
in  the  communities  where  they  were  once  on  relief,  or  close  to  being 
liabilities,  they  are  now  taxpayers  and  con.sumers  Thev  are  suc- 
ceeding through  their  own  efforts— make  no  mistake  about  that. 
but  the  Farm  Security  Adnxini&iration  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  get  a  fresh  start. 

At  the  present  time  the  P.  3  A.  Is  helping  1  in  every  10  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  plan  and  finance  his  operations  It  1<?  estimated 
that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  more  than  $300,000  000  which  this 
agency  has  loaned  to  these  farmers  will  be  eventually  returned  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  with  Interest,  Thus  the  annual  cost  of  this 
piogram.  Includaig  all  administrative  costs  and  losses,  is  less  than 
$7d  per  family.  Moreover,  besides  offering  a  cheap  nuthod  of 
keeping  rural  famUies  off  relief,  through  its  educational  aspects, 
this  program  Is  pointmg  the  way  upward  rebuilding  our  agricul- 
ture on  a  sounder  basis.  It  U  helping  us  wage  succea^uilv  our 
major  battle  on  the  farm  front.  ^-^^juulu. 
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The  Farmers  of  the  Nation  Are  Cooperating  With 
the  Federal  Agricultural  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6. 1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS     DELIVERED    OVER    WMBS     BROADCASTING 
STATION  AT  UNIONTOWN,  PA.,  APRIL  6,  1&40. 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  pertaining  to  farmers  and  farming 
procedure  in  the  Nation.  I  include  the  second  of  a  series  of 
addresses  prepared  by  me  and  delivered  over  station  WMBS 
by  the  Honorable  Wooda  N.  Carr,  of  Uniontown.  Pa.: 

All  of  us  are  aware.  I  believe,  that  when  the  American  farmer 
has  money,  the  American  manufacturer  has  a  market  and  the 
American  merchant  has  a  ciostomer.  We  realize  that  the  farm 
Is  one  of  the  basic  and  ultimate  sources  of  our  wealth.  Therefore, 
If  our  country  is  to  prosper,  the  farmers  must  have  greater  pur- 
chasing power.  The  farmers  who  are  so  weighted  down  with 
debt  that  they  are  about  to  go  under  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to   liquidate   these   debts   gradually   as  they   can   pay   them   out   of 

cxirrent  income. 

A  constructive  program  has  been  developed  by  this  administra- 
tion to  solve  such  problems.  The  opportunity  we  are  giving  our 
underprivileged  farmers  to  help  themselves  toward  security  Is  not 
philanthropy;  It  is  businesslike  economy.  The  farmer  who  is 
taking  part  In  the  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture*.?  Farm  Security  Administration  la  not  a  public  charge. 
He  is  a  taxpayer. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  form  this  self-help  oppor- 
tunity should  take.  Plentiful  credit  alone  is  no  panacea,  the 
twenties  taught  us  that.  Neither  Is  technical  guidance  alone, 
because  good  farming  costs  money.  But  small  loans,  backed  up 
by  technical  guidance  In  farm  and  home  management,  are  a  totally 
different  matter. 

These  loans  are  sometimes  compared  to  the  character  loans 
which  our  country  bankers  used  to  make  In  the  days  before  the 
protection  of  depositors  required  full  seciu-lty  for  every  loan.  Like 
the  old-fashioned  character  loan,  the  F.  S.  A.  loan,  although  se- 
cured by  a  chattel  mortgage  on  equipment  and  crops,  has  human 
equity  as  its  most  Important  security.  But  whereas  the  character 
loan  was  completed  with  the  borrower's  proml.'e  to  pay,  the  F  S.  A. 
loan  has  the  pius  feature  necessary  in  our  far  more  complicated 
age.  This  plus  is  the  supervision  which  guarantees  to  the  lender — 
the  American  taxpayer — that  the  loan  will  be  used  to  put  the 
farmer  on  his  feet  and  will  eventually  be  repaid. 

Many  borrowers  owe  their  progress  more  to  the  technical  guid- 
ance they  receive  than  to  the  money.  This  supervision  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  F.  8.  A.  participants"  fine  record  of 
repayments.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  talk  last  week.  80  percent  of 
the  800.000  farmers  who  have  received  these  loans — the  worst  pos- 
sible risks  by  ordinary  banking  standards — ere  getting  on  a  self- 
BUpportlng  basis  and  actually  repaying  their  loans 

A  recent  survey  of  some  232.000  families  In  this  program  showed 
that  since  they  obtained  their  loans  they  have  tripled  their  sub- 
sistence and  Increased  their  net  worth  an  average  of  $265.  or  37 
percent.  This  increase  Is.  of  course,  over  and  above  all  their  debts, 
includ.ng  their  obligations  to  the  Government.  This  figures  up 
to    an    Increased    total    purchasing    power    for    these    families    of 

»62.000,000 

There  Is  another  F.  S.  A.  service  for  farmers  which  is  proving 
of  direct  beneflt  to  the  taxpayer  and  btislnessman  as  well. 
The  need  for  this  service  Is  suggested  by  the  rhyme: 

"Oh.   little   debt,   don't   you   cry: 
You'll  be  a  crisis  by  and  by." 

Those  lines  may  make  us  smile,  but  millions  of  hard-working 
and  highly  respected  farmers  found  themselves  In  Just  such  a 
crisis  several  years  ago  and  they  found  nothing  funny  about  it. 
After  years  of  Inflated  land  values  and  high  prices  they  were  close 
to  bankruptcy.  The  debt  millstones  around  their  necks  threatened 
to  choke  the.r  creditors  as  well  and  to  drag  down  their  entire 
communities  In  an  economic  landslide.  Yet  the  great  majority 
of  these  farmers  had  never  welched  on  their  debts  In  the  past,  and 
they  could  in  the  future  be  exi>ected  to  pay  out  promptly  on  a 
debt  load  in  line  with  their  ability  to  pay  under  current  condi- 
tions. A  system  of  adjusting  these  debts  outside  of  the  law  courts, 
and  In  such  a  way  as  to  protect  both  the  farm  families'  mean*  of 


livelihood  and  the  financial  investment  of  their  creditors,  was 
necessary.  This  service  was  started  in  1933,  and  when  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  was  set  up  it  became  an  Integral  part  of 
Its  program. 

Although  working  without  legal  authority  to  adjust  debts,  the 
F.  S.  A.  personnel  in  charge  of  this  work  are  not  finding  it  difficult 
to  convince  farm  debtors  and  their  creditors  that  it  is  to  the 
Interest  of  both  to  work  out  plans  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of 
these  debts.  To  date,  close  to  112,000  farmers  and  their  debtors 
have  adjusted  debts  totaling  (369.000,000.  Some  53,000  of  these 
farmers — less  than  half — needed  Farm  Security  loans  after  thelr 
top-heavy  debt  structure  had  been  revised.  The  others  were  then 
able  to  continue  farming  either  without  further  credit,  or  they 
were  able  to  get  loans  from  banks  or  other  commercial  credit 
agencies. 

These  adjustments  have  reduced  the  total  debt  by  about  23  percent 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  1,800  farmers 
who  have  had  adjustments  paid  somewhat  more  than  the  national 
average — 84  cents  on  the  dollar.  However,  many  of  these  settle- 
ments are  simply  new  arrangements  whereby  the  farmers  can 
repay  In  full.  These  may  entail  an  extension  of  time  on  notes, 
or  they  may  protect  the  principal  while  reducing  the  Interest  rate. 
Let  me  emphasize  again  that  creditors  are  under  no  obligation  to 
accept  the  settlement  suggested.  They  do  so  voluntarily  because 
they  realize  that,  permitting  the  farmer  to  go  on  farming  and 
make  payq;ient8  as  his  income  allows  would  bring  them  more  In 
the  long  run  than  foreclosure.  Some  of  these  adjustments  are 
undertaken   at  the  creditor's  own  request. 

The  debt  adjustments  serve  the  taxpayer  by  keeping  families  on 
the  land  and  cfl  relief.  They  have  even  more  directly  benefited 
the  taxpayer  because,  by  unsnarling  huge  amounts  of  debts  and 
getting  money  moving  again,  they  have  released  nearly  t5.000.000 
for  the  payment  of  local   taxes  which   were  long   in  arrears. 

I  want  to  tell  you  al>out  one  of  our  Pennsylvania  farmers  who 
was  helped  by  this  debt-adjustment  service.  We  shall  call  him 
Robert  White  although  that  Is  not  his  name.  He  has  always 
farmed  In  Somerset  County.  Robert's  difficulties  remind  me  of 
that  Biblical  allusion  to  the  "Sins  of  the  fathers"  l>ecauBe  the 
family's  difficulties  began  about  20  years  ago  when  Robert  White's 
father  Iwrrowed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  his  bank  for 
a  coal-mlnlng  venture  on  his  land.  The  coal  boom  collapsed.  The 
farm,  heavily  mortgaged,  was  eventually  turned  over  to  Robert 
White,  who  "assumed  his  father's  obligations.  Since  every  other 
milk  check  went  to  pay  Interest  on  the  note  he  had  signed  Jointly 
with  his  father,  things  began  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  At  Robert 
White's  request  about  a  year  ago.  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion entered  the  picture  to  help  him  get  straightened  out.  A 
meeting  of  the  creditors  was  called  by  the  suF>ervlsor. 

The  family  could  not  get  credit  elsewhere.  But  they  would  be 
able  to  get  a  decent  living  from  the  farm  once  their  debt  difB- 
cultles  were  Ironed  out.  Therefore,  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion had  also  agreed  to  make  them  a  5-year  loan  based  on  a 
farm-and-home  management  plan.  This  was  explained  to  the 
assembled  creditors.  One  was  a  feed  dealer  who  agreed  to  carry 
White's  bill  Indefinitely.  Unsecured  hospital  and  doctor  bills  also 
were  extended  without  difficulty.  The  creditors  agreed  to  accept 
a  total  of  S7.100  In  full  payment  for  claims  amounting  to  (9,400. 
And  new  agreements  were  signed  accordingly. 

The  F.  S.  A.  loan  Included  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  outright 
from  a  local  bank  the  family's  mortgaged  livestock  and  equip- 
ment so  that  they  could  continue  their  farming.  The  adjust- 
ment also  made  it  possible  for  this  fanner  to  pay  (500  in  taxes 
that   were   long   overdue. 

I  understand  that  as  a  result  of  debt  ndjtistments  In  our  State, 
$130,000  In  back  taxes  have  gone  into  our  tax  coffers.  That  la 
one  measurable  beneflt  of  the  many  that  have  been  derived  throvigb 
this  debt-adjustment  service.  Most  of  the  other  returns  cannot 
be  figured  in  black  and  white  on  a  ledger  sheet,  but  It  Is  obvious 
that  when  a  once-Insolvent  farmer  Bucce«ds  in  making  a  financial 
comeback,  every  fellow  taxpayer,  every  business  and  professional 
man  in  his  ctMnmunity  Is  t>ound  to  gain  thereby  In  actual  dollars 
and  cents. 

Many  merchants  and  other  businessmea  have  Informed  us  that 
they  would  have  been  forced  to  close  tht'lr  doors  had  it  not  been 
for  the  help  which  the  various  Farm  Security  service  had  afforded 
their  farmer  customers.  They  report  that  old  debts  are  being 
paid  up.  new  purchases  are  being  made,  and  In  general  the  busi- 
ness and  social  tone  of  the  entire  community  has  improved  from 
the  reestablished  morale  of  those  taking  part  in>the  program. 

Among  the  borrowers  themselves  there  Is  a  new  spirit.  They 
meet  In  groups  with  the  Farm  Security  supervisors  to  talk  over 
their  common  problems  and  experiences,  and  to  plan  for  the  new 
crop  year.  In  Pennsylvania  they  are  or(;:anlzlng  garden  clubs  for 
the  cooperative  buying  of  vegetable  seeds.  They  are  banding  to- 
gether in  herd-Improvement  associations  and  other  ventures  of 
mutual  beneflt.  Their  children  are  Joining  F.  S.  A.  calf  clubs, 
and  also  taking  an  increased  Interest  In  the  activities  of  the  4-H 
Clubs.  Beg.nnlng  this  winter  several  youths  selected  by  the  super- 
visors from  the  families  of  F  8.  A.  borro'vers  are  attending  special 
courses  arranged  at  State  College  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Youth  Admlnlstratiou. 
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The  opportunities  this  prot^rtsm  Is  plvlng  to  fanners  without  Bub- 
Btance.  fanners  who  were  once  on  the  relief  rolls  or  so  close  to 
It  no  banker  or  merchant  would  ^ve  them  credit,  are  the  kind 
which  we  like  to  associate  with  American  democracy.  And  the 
use  which  la  being  made  of  this  credit  and  guidance  In  farming 
proves  that  the  low-income  farmers  are  true  sons  of  their  pioneer 
forefathers,  deserving  of  this  chance  to  help  themaclvea. 


We  Must  Hand  to  the  Next  Generation  of  Farmers 
and  Laborers  Greater  Opportonitles  to  Make  a 
Living 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6, 1940 


RADIO     ADDRESS     DEUVERnD     OVFR     WMBS     BROADCASTING 
BTATION  OP  UNIONTOWN,  PA^  APRIL  12,  1940 


Mr.  SNYDER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  third  of  a  series  of  ad- 
'  dresses  prepared  by  me  and  delivered  over  the  above-men- 
tioned radio  station  by  the  Hon.  Wooda  N.  Carr,  of  Union- 
town.  Pa. 

Those  of  MS  who  live  In  Pennsylvania,  generally  referred  to  as 
an  Industrial  State,  but  where  agriculture  Is  an  Important  Indus- 
try representing  a  larger  capital  Investment  than  mining  or  the 
manufactory  of  primary  metals,  are  vitally  Interested  both  in  a 
prosperous  agrlciilture  and  In  a  proeperoios  Indiistry. 

There  are  those  who.  with  great  fanfare  and  bravado,  declare: 
**The  American  farmer  doesn't   need   help." 

The  facts  cause  xis  to  wonder  whether  such  statements  are  not 
made  through  a  complete  lack  of  Information  and  understanding; 
with  a  mistaken  and  false  appeal  to  the  traditional  Independence 
of  the  American  farmer.  •  •  •  Generally,  too,  the  facts 
show,  we  find  these  same  Individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  busy 
planning  help  for  other  more  favored  and  more  prosperous  Indus- 
tries. 

Let's  see  whether  the  farmer  needs  help. 

Since  1932.  when  a  group  of  farm  leaders  from  every  part  of  the 
country  called  on  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  Wallace,  and 
asked  him  to  assist  them  In  obtaining  Federal  legislation  to  help 
■o1t«  their  farm  problems,  the  Government  has  been  sjjendlng 
many  millions  of  doUars  to  assist  the  American  farmers  In  solving 
tbelr  problems. 

We  are  Interested  In  knowing  why  and  how  the  money  Is  being 
■pent.  I  am  particularly  Interested  since  I  have  constantly  voted 
tn  Congress  to  support  those  measures  designed  to  aid  in  solving 
the  problems  of  agrlcultxire. 

Now.  before  we  supply  the  answers,  as  to  why  money  Is  spent 
to  help  agriculture,  we  must  know  the  questions  and  the  problems. 

First,  how  Important  Is  agriculture? 

Farmers  and  their  families  represent  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Nation.  Consider  then,  tne  lmp>ortance  of  this 
purchasing  power,  especially  if  the  farm  Income  can  l>e  raised 
to  Its  proper  position  in  relation  to  the  Income  enjoyed  by  other 
Industry. 

Its  Importance  as  an  Industry  in  Pennsylvania  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  capital  Invested  In  agriculture  in  our  State  Is  only 
second  to  that  Invested  In  any  other  Industry.  The  value  of 
farm  propery  and  equipment  in  Pennsylvania  amounts  to  more 
than  tl. 400 .000.000.  This  value  Is  surpassed  only  by  the  value  of 
the  Investment  in  steam  railways  and  equipment,  which  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  more  than  •2.155.000.000.  The  nioney  in- 
vested In  farm  property  and  equipment  exceeds  that  Invested  in 
all  the  mines  and  quarries  and  all  the  capital  invested  in  pro- 
ducing steel  and  other  primary  metals. 

Surely,  then,  when  we  are  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
agriculture,  we  are  concerned  about  the  problems  of  a  vital  and 
important  Industry  within  our  borders. 

There  has  been  considerable  dlscxisslon  and  controversy  over 
the  farm  question  since  the  fall  of  farm  prices  and  farm  Income 
immediately  after  the  first  World  War.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  very  acute  farm  problem  of  surpluses  and  failing  prices 
was  the  result  of  a  condition  in  agriculture  brought  on  by  the 
war  Therefore,  that  would  seem  a  logical  point  to  start  to 
examine  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  and  then  attempt  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Before  the  World  War,  agrlctiltiiral  emphasis  was  on  production. 
In  most  cases  with  little  or  no  heed  being  given  to  possible  soil 


exhaustion.  Patriotism  and  profits  blinded  us  to  the  need  for 
caution  and  conservation.  And  during  the  World  War.  the  need 
for  excessive  amounts  of  farm  products  rose.  "Pood  will  win  the 
war"  was  the  cry  and  America  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  food. 
As  a  result  the  farmers  of  this  country  plowed  up  40.000.000 
extra  acres  of  grassland  in  order  to  supply  food  and  fiber  for 
Europe. 

Then  the  war  ended.  Europeans  went  back  to  farming.  A-s  a 
rcfcult  many  European  nations  gradually  worked  toward  a  Bclf- 
sus'alnlns;  basis  and  the  demand  for  American  agrlculluml  prod- 
ucts naturally  dropped  off.  but  not  so  with  cur  additional 
40.000  000  acres.     They  stayed  In  cultivation. 

In  the  early  twe;Ules  cur  farm  experts  required  the  product !oa 
from  over  80.000,000  acres.  In  recent  years  the  foreign  market  has 
taken  products  from  only  20  000,000  to  50.000,000  acres.  The  de- 
mand In  the  domestic  market,  likewise,  has  fallen  oJT  becau.s« 
of  the  let  down  In  domestic  production  and  the  lowering  of  Income 
of  city  workers  through  lack  of  emplo^inent.  As  a  result  of  all 
this  Immense  surpluses  of  all  farm  products  continued  to  pile  up 
until  we  had  the  Inevitable  price  collapse  of  19.32. 

Now.  what  was  the  picture  of  agriculture  as  a  result  of  this  price 
collapse? 

Tlie  cash  farm  Income  for  1932  had  fallen  to  ♦4.328,000.000 — less 
than  half  of  what  It  had  been  In  19:29. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  this  small  each  In- 
come that  the  farmer  received  In  1932  was  pitifully  low.  for.  while 
farm  prices  fell,  the  price  of  Industrial  goods — ttxe  things  the 
farmer  had  to  buy — stayed  up. 

As  a  prnctlcal  example  of  this  disparity  between  farm  and  Indus- 
trial prices: 

In  1929.  It  required  101  bushels  of  potatoes  to  buy  an  average 
double  wagon. 

In  1932.  It  required  183  bushels  of  potatoes  to  buy  the  same 
wagon. 

The  purchasing  power  of  other  farm  commodities — wheat,  corn, 
and  milk — were  likewise,  as  low. 

To  continue  the  picture  of  agriculture  In  1932:  Great  8urp!u.=es 
of  all  farm  commodities  had  piled  up.  and  were  continuing  to  pile 
up.  Cheap  prices  did  not  help  to  move  them.  Cheap  farm  prices 
meant  low  income  to  farmers;  they  meant  a  loss  of  farm-purchasing 
power  that  resulted  in  industry  In  the  cities  falling  off  Tlie  farmers 
had  no  money  to  buy  manufactured  gotds.  and  Ind^i^cnal  work- 
men had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  farm  products,  no  matter 
how  cheap  they  were.  Farmers  continued  to  grow  immense  .sur- 
pluses in  order  to  bring  In  some  cash,  using  up  their  soil  fertility, 
and  getting  practically  nothing  In  return. 

The  farmers  knew  the  growing  of  these  Immense  surpluses  hurt 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  they  were  not  organized  as 
was  the  rest  of  industry  They  had  no  guide  as  to  their  plantings 
to  meet  needs,  and  thus  Insure  them  a  fair  price. 

At  this  point  many  farm  leaders  throughout  this  Nation  realized 
that  we  were  living  In  a  world  of  changed  agriculture,  that  the 
demands  for  agricultural  products  had  changed  6inc*>  1914.  To 
meet  this  change  from  1914.  these  leaders  realized  that  It  was 
necessary  to  change  agricultural  methods  and  planning. 

Therefore,  the  taoup  of  farm  leaders,  to  whom  I  referred  pre- 
viously, asked  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  to  help  them 
obtain  Federal  legislation  to  aid  In  solving  their  problems. 

The  Secretary,  well  aware  of  this  change  in  agriculture  and  la 
sympathy  with  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  these  farm  leaders,  worked 
with  them  to  bring  about  the  present  farm  program,  which  has 
as  Its  objectives  the  ccxipcratlon  of  farmers  in  planning  their 
agriculture  to  fit  It  to  present-day  needs. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  Is  a  voluntary  program 
designed  by  the  farmers  for  the  farmers  and  operated  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  It  set  out  to  conserve  our  land  resources 
by  stopping  the  unnecessary  depletion  of  soil  fertility  through 
mining  of  the  soil  by  growing  cash  crops  far  beyond  the  need  of 
consumers.  In  addition  It  alms  to  conser\'e  our  soil  through  the 
prevention  of  erosion  that  has  already  destroyed  50.000,000  acres 
of  land  In  America. 

The  program  set  out  to  assure  the  farmer  of  a  fair  Income  by 
plannlni?  with  him  to  grow  commodities  In  line  with  needs  and 
the  program  further  alms,  with  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  In 
mind,  to  assure  the  consumer  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  at  fair  prices  year  in  and  year  out.  This  it  alms  to  accom- 
plish through  the  stabilizing  Influence  of  the  ever-normal  granary. 

As  a  result  of  the  agricultural  conservation  program  the  farm 
picture  is  chansjing.  Six  million  farmers  throughout  the  Nation 
and  more  than  70.000  farmers  In  Pennsylvania  are  cooperating  to 
create  a  new  and  better  agricultxire — a  planned  agriculture,  an 
agriculture  that  Includes  In  its  planning  common  sense  business 
principles,  such  as  have  been  used  successfully  in  other  industries 
for  many  years. 

For  the  expenditure  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  the  tax- 
payers, through  a  vote  of  Congress  have  been  devoting  to  the 
upbuilding  of  agriculture  during  this  period,  millions  of  acres 
of  fertile  topsoil  have  been  reclaimed  and  renewed  throuph  the 
planting  of  more  than  5.000  acres  of  forest  trees;  through  the 
seeding  of  more  than  15.000  acres  of  new  pasture  mi.xtures; 
through  the  establishment  of  more  than  365.000  acres  of  new 
seedings    of    alfalfa — and    the    story    of    the    development    of    this 


conserving  crop  In  Pennsylvania  under  the  farm  program  will. 
1  believe,  take  its  place  among  the  most  Important  things  in  the 
agricultural  history  of  the  State.  More  than  1.750.000  acres  of 
new  seedings  of  clover  and  timothy  were  established  and  more 
than  185,000  acres  of  green  manure  crops  were  grown  to  put 
fertility  and  humus  Into  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  another  Inrportant  chapter  has  been 
written  in  Penn.sylvanla  agriculture  with  the  application  of  more 
than  2.000.000  tons  of  lime  and  175.000  tons  of  superphosphate.  At 
the  present  time  under  the  agricultural  conservation  progr:un  more 
than  three  times  as  many  totis  of  lime  are  used  by  the  farmers  In 
the  program  as  were  used  by  all  farmers  in  the  State  before  the 
program.  Si'veral  million  acres  of  neglected  soil  have  been  brought 
to  a  better  state  of  fertility. 

Farmers  have  now  learned  to  plan  their  agriculture  more  In  line 
with  their  needs,  and  as  a  result  the  Irrrmense  price-depressing 
surpluses  are  gradually  being  eliminated.  The  ever-normal  granary 
is  working  u>  assure  th?  consumer  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  each  year  at  fair  prices. 

At  the  present  time.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  we  have,  according  to 
Administrator  Evans,  of  the  Triple  A.  about  what  we  ought  to  have 
in  the  ever-normal  granary- — a  supply  of  about  300,000.000  bushels 
over  and  above  domestic  demand.  This  reserve  is  the  consumers' 
guaranty  that  the  United  States  is  going  to  have  ample  wheat  under 
all  conditions.  Right  now  drought  Is  seriously  threatening  the 
winter  crop,  but  we  know  that  even  if  drought  comes  up  to  the 
worst  expectations  the  p>eople  of  the  United  States  ejre  gulug  to  have 
plenty  of  wheat  next  year. 

Tlie  ever-norm.ll  granary  Is  out  of  the  theory  stage.  It  Is  working. 
A  similar  situation  exists  with  corn.  The  granary  Is  carrying  over 
a  half  billion  bushels  of  corn,  more  than  half  of  which  Is  safely 
stored  right  out  in  the  granary,  where  it  can  be  used  In  event  of  a 
short  crop  such  as  we  had  in  1934  and  1936. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  addition  to  all  Its  value  In  the  way  of  soil 
conservation,  restored  fertility,  stabilizing  production,  and  assur- 
ance of  abundance  and  fair  prices  to  consumers,  the  assistance  that 
has  been  given  to  farmers  through  the  various  farm  programs  has 
almost  doubled  that  pltllully  low  Income  of  1932  and  farm  income  Is 
making  headway  to  its  rightful  goal.  This  goal  Is  In  turn  reflected 
In  purchasing  power  and  prosperity  to  Industry. 

In  fact,  the  money  diverted  to  agriculture  Inures  to  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation,  and  I  believe  the  facts  show  it  to  be  actually 
an  investment  to  guard  agriculture  so  that  agriculture  can  In  turn 
guard  the  Nation. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers  Enthusiastically  Support 
and  Cooperate  With  the  Federal  Agricultural 
Program  When  Given  an  Opportunity  Through 
State  Cooperation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6. 1940 


RADIO     ADDRESS     DELIVERED    OVER    WMBS     BROADCASTING 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
addresses  prepared  by  me  and  delivered  over  the  above-men- 
tioned radio  station  by  the  Honorable  Wooda  N.  Carr,  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.: 

We  pointed  out  to  you  previously  that  the  World  War  made  a 
drastic  change  In  agriculture.  The  demands  of  that  war  had 
EjJeeded  production  until  we  had  40.000.000  acres  of  new  land  under 
cultivation,  and  then  the  war  ended.  And  with  the  end  of  the  war 
came  an  end  to  our  export  markets,  which  cut  down  the  demand 
for  these  tremendous  crops  that  we  had  been  producing  We  no 
longer  owed  money  abroad,  payments  of  which  we  could  make  with 
agricultural  commodities.  Instead,  foreign  nations  owed  us  Like- 
wise, foreign  nations  became  more  self-sustaining,  further  cutting 
down  our  export  market. 

In  addition  to  this,  tractors  and  automobiles  replaced  horses  and 
mules.  Thus  the  market  for  products  from  about  one-tenth  of  our 
harvested  acres  was  lost. 

Likewise,  efflf'lency  In  farming  became  the  watchword — new  ma- 
chinery came  Into  use,  higher-yielding  crops  were  developed,  and 
scientific  management  speeded  production.  Agriculture  was  be- 
coming streamlined. 

Then  the  depression  set  In  soon  after  the  World  War.  Lack  of 
income  forced  many  farmers  to  use  all  available  land  to  grow  cash 
crops  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet. 


Then  It  was  realized  that  It  was  no  loiiger  possible  to  contlnxM 
producing  agricultural  prcxlucts  in  a  haphazard  manner.  There 
were  no  more  new  lands  to  exploit,  and  practically  a  hundred  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland  had  been  ruined,  with  damage  to  millions  of 
additional  acres.  A  farmer's  market  was  no  longer  a  local  market. 
His  market  was  now  a  world  market.  His  price  was  now  condi- 
tioned on  wcrld  and  national  supply. 

It  was  realized  that  It  was  necessary  to  Introduce  common- 
sense  business  principles  into  agriculture—  business  principles  simi- 
lar to  what  had  been  u«ed  by  Industry  for  years.  This  was  neces- 
sary If  the  American  farm  was  to  be  main  ained.  If  the  farmer  was 
to  receive  ar:  adequate  income,  and  If  co:ifcumer8  were  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

At  stake  was  the  welfare  of  7,000.000  fa-m  families,  constituting 
25  percent  ol  the  population  of  the  United  States.  This  25  percent 
of  the  population  is  educating  31  percent  of  the  children  of  school 
age.  At  the  same  time  this  25  percent  of  the  population  has  been 
receiving  only  11  percent  of  the  national  income.  This  Is  some- 
what higher  than  the  7  percent  which  thi?y  had  been  receiving  In 
1932.  but  farmers  are  still  at  a  severe  hantllcap  In  comparison  with 
nonfarm  groups. 

The  decision  of  the  farmers  to  Introduce  these  sound  business 
principles  into  farming  resulted  In  the  present  faim  program.  It 
meant  the  goal  of  conserving  our  land  resources  and  fertility, 
stabilizing  income  and  production,  and  assuring  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  to  all  the  Nation. 

How  well  has  it  worked?  Certainly  thr  restoring  of  millions  of 
acres  of  soil  fertility  througli  the  sound  farming  practices  as  cut- 
lined  In  my  recent  talk  is  evidence  that  we  have  made  at  least  a 
start  toward  recapturing  cur  depleted  cropland. 

The  6.000.000  farmers  who  are  cooperating  In  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  throughout  the  Nation  have  come  to  realize 
that  it  was  poor  business  to  continue  to  grow  food  and  fiber  far 
In  excess  of  the  actual  needs.  They  decided  to  do  what  Industry 
has  done  for  years.  For  years  Industry  has  applied  sound  business 
principles  to  production.  When  Industry  determines  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  units  of  a  product  are  ne<;essary  to  supply  a  given 
market,  Industry  manufactures  that  amount.  Indvistry  does  not 
Intentionally  produce  great  surpluses;  It  produces  In  accord  with  Its 
need.  thu,s  maintaining  a  more  stable  Inc  )me  and  a  fair  price. 

Farmers  b'?gan  to  question:  "If  this  la  a  necessary  and  sound 
thing  in  one  buslneijs,  why  not  In  another-  -in  agriculture?"  So  the 
farmers  began  to  plant  tlieir  production  In  line  with  needs.  This  is 
the  part  of  the  farm  program  In  which  the  farmers  voluntarily 
produce  within  allotments  for  the  various  crops.  They  are  advis-.^ 
as  to  what  acreage  is  needed  to  produce  sufficiently  for  all  pur- 
poses and  then  each  farmer  Is  allotted  hlsi  fair  share  of  that  total. 

Now.  how  has  this  worked? 

I  give  the  word  of  Administrator  Evanii.  who  has  declared  that 
"the  farm  program  In  full  operation  In  1939  has  been  a  decided 
success.  The  gains  that  farmers  have  made  with  It  have  demon- 
strated that  this  is  the  greatest  farm  program  ever  offered  farmers 
anywhere." 

Have  the  farmers  cooperated? 

Here  are  the  facts: 

Under  the  1939  program.  In  order  to  pnxluce  an  abundance,  but 
not  burdensome  surpluses,  farmers  were  advised  to  plant  within 
their  allotments  and  grow  from  ninety-one  to  ninety-three  million 
acres  of  corn.    They  actually  harvested  ninety-one  million. 

For  cotton  they  were  advised  to  grow  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
seven  million  acres.     They  actually  harvested  25.000.000. 

For  potatoes  they  were  advised  to  gro*  3,100.000  acres.  That 
Identical  number  of  acres  of  potatoes  was  harvested. 

For  wheat  they  were  advised  to  grow  from  fifty-five  to  sixty 
million  acres.  There  were  actually  harvi^sted  55.000.000  acres  of 
wheat. 

This  demonstrates  to  you  In  a  practcal  way,  I  believe,  the 
sincere  cooperation   of   the   6.000.000   farmers  of  the   Nation. 

Under  the  1939  farm  program.  cons(  rvatlon  payments,  plus 
parity  payments,  have  given  the  cooperating  wheat  farmer  about 
28  cents  a  bushel  on  his  normal  yield  on  his  allotted  acres.  This 
in  addition  to  his  warehouse  price  has  assiired  the  cooperating 
farmers  a  fair  price  for  their  wheat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
the  parts  of  the  farm  program,  in  full  operation,  have  held  a 
relatively  fair  price  for  wheat  In  spite  of  the  accumulated  surplus, 
which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  program  to  reduce. 

This  adjusting  of  production  to  demand  through  acreage  allot- 
ments or  quotas  is  In  direct  line  with  the  responsibility  that  the 
farmers  participating  in  the  Triple  A  program  have  assumed.  This 
Is  the  responsibility  to  supply  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  for  the  consumer. 

This  responsibility  has  been  dischargetl  by  the  carrying  of  re- 
serve supplies  in  the  e'/er-normal  granary — another  sound  business 
principle — a  bank  account  of  grain  against  a  rainy  day.  The  ever- 
normal  granary  affects  both  Pennsylvania  farmers  and  consumers. 

A3  I  reported  previously — In  the  case  cf  wheat,  we  have  In  the 
ever-normal  granary  about  300.000,000  bushels  over  and  above  do- 
mestic requirements.  This  reserve  is  the  consumers'  guarantee  that 
the  United  States  is  g">ing  to  have  amph;  wheat  under  all  condi- 
tions; this  m  the  face  of  drought  which  is  seriously  threatening  the 
wlntf'r-wheat  crop 

The  half  billion  bushels  of  corn  now  carried  as  a  reserve  under 
the  ever-normal  granary  Is  Insurance  against  a  short  crop,  such  as 
we  had  in  1934  and  1936 

These  reserves  In  the  ever-normal  gransiry  prevent  ruinously  low 
prices  to  producers  in  years  of  plenty,  because  the  surplus  can  be 
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taken  from  the  murkct  and  stored  in  the  gTanary.  On  the  other 
hand.  Jt  protects  consumers  against  exce«*lvely  high  prices  In  years 
of  short  cTcps.  for  in  that  case  a  reserve  supply  can  be  drawn  from 
the  granary  and  placed  In  trade  channels. 

Pennsylvania  fanners  have  an  Interest  In  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion: they  do  not  wish  to  see  fellow  farmers  ruined  by  low  price* 
and  themselves  eventually  sharing  In  any  such  niln.  Again  Penn- 
■ylvanla  farmers  are  Interested  because  when  It  cornea  to  feed  grains 
for  dairy  and  poultry  feeds,  the  Penasylvanla  farmer  Is  really  a 
consumer. 

As  AdmlnWtrator  Evans  declares:  "The  ever-normal  granary  M 
out  of  the  theory-  staKe.     It  Is  working." 

One  of  the  greaust  tributes  to  the  soundness  of  this  program 
that  the  farmers  have  adopted  to  stabilize  production  Is  the  fact 
that  only  recently  our  own  Pennsvlvtuila  State  government  has 
applied  this  same  Triple  A  theory  of  stabilizing  production  to  the 
anthraclte-mlnlng  Industry. 

The  Governcr  of  our  Keystone  State  has  set  tip  a  committee 
flrnUar  to  your  farmers"  committees  to  determine  how  much  anthra- 
cite cc»l  la  needed  to  supply  the  demand,  and  then  equitably.  Just 
as  vou  farmers  do  in  the  case  of  grain,  this  committee  will  assign 
production  allctmcnta  to  the  various  coal  producers. 

And  again  a  tribute  to  the  sound  theory  of  your  farm  program, 
this  new  emergency  mining  committee,  which  makes  coal  allot- 
menu.  operates  under  no  statute  making  mandatory  on  the  part 
of  the  ciial  producers  'o  mine  within  these  allotments  Instead. 
It  Is  planned  to  have  It  operate  en  the  same  theory  follcv.ed  by 
your  farm  program — on  voluntary  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
producers  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  their  industry,  its  producticn, 
and  prices. 

The  fact  that  you  farmers  have  taken  your  allotment  program 
and  your  ever-normal  cranary  ^nd  made  It  operate  In  a  practical 
way  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  entire  country, 
and  the  fact  that  your  plan  Is  being  adopted  by  the  great  multl- 
bllllon-dollar  anthraclte-mlnlng  Industry  Is  additional  Justifica- 
tion for  the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of  money  to  rehabilitate 
the  great  Indxistry  of  agriculture. 


Presidenrs  Reorganization  Plan  Will  Not  Dls- 
turb  Independent  Status  of  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6. 1940 

Mr.  CCX7HRAN.  Mr.  Sp<?aker.  much  has  been  said  and 
printed  concerning  the  plan  No.  rv  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, especially  that  part  which  transfers  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Authority  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  claim 
has  been  m&de  that  the  Independent  status  of  the  Authority 
has  been  destroyed.  Anyone  who  took  the  trouble  to  care- 
fully analyze  the  plan  could  not  come  to  this  conclusion. 
This  statement  is  verified  by  the  Director  ol  the  Budget.  Hon. 
Harold  D.  Smith.  His  views  are  concurred  in  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the  letter 
written  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  The  letter  follows,  as 
does  the  letter  of  the  Attorney  General: 

Mat  2.  1940. 
The  honorable  the  SETCiTAaT  or  CoMimtcz. 

Mt  Dsam  Ma.  accBiT.uiT:  If  Congress  takes  no  adverse  action  on 
Recrganizatiun  Plans  III  and  IV.  the  effectuation  of  these  plans 
will  require  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President,  determine  the  necessary  transfers 
of  funds.  In  view  of  the  limited  time  available  and  because  of 
certain  queatlcns  arising  out  of  the  complexity  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  consulted  with  tlie 
Department  of  Justice  In  order  to  e.stablioJi  a  sound  basis  for  the 
distribution  of  the  available  appropriation  balances  of  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Authority.  The  Attorney  General  has  agreed  to  the 
following  interpreUve  statements  concerning  the  civU-aeronautics 
provisions  of  the  two  plans: 

1.  Plan  HI  centralizes  In  the  Administrator,  who  is  hereafter  to 
be  known  as  the  AdnUnlstrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics,  those  ftinc- 
tlons  that  are  essentially  of  an  administrative  character  as  dl&> 
tlhguiahcd  from  thoae  relating  to  economic  regulation;  the  pre- 
scription of  safety  standards,  rules,  and  regulations;  and  the  sus- 
penaton  and  revocation  of  certificates  after  necu-lng  Thus.  In 
addition  to  tb«  functions  now  vested  in  the  Administrator  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  he  will  be  responsible  for  the  admln- 
litrMlon  of  Uw  QyUlan  Pilot  Tralmng  Act  ol  1939;  the  Ifisuanc* 


and  amendment  of  airman,  aircraft,  and  alr-carrler  certificates: 
emergency  siispenslon  of  certificates;  the  registration  of  aircraft. 
Including  the  recordation  of  conveyances;  the  enforcement  of 
safety  rules,  regulations,  and  standards;  and  the  control  of  notlfl- 
catlon  as  to  hazards  to  air  commerce. 

2  Plan  ni  divests  the  Authority  of  all  control  It  now  has  over 
the  personnel  and  expenditures  of  the  Administrator. 

3.  Plan  III  leaves  the  Authority  with  ail  the  ftmctions  described 
In  title  4  (air  carrier  economic  regulations)  of  the  Civil  Af^rcnau- 
tlcs  Act;  such  of  those  fimctlons  described  in  title  6  (nationality 
and  ownership  of  aircraft)  and  Utle  6  (clvU  aeronautics  .safety 
regulation)  as  relate  to  the  prescrlpUon  of  safety  standards,  rules, 
and  regulations,  and  the  stispension  and  revocation  of  ccrtincates 
after  hearings;  and  the  ftinctlons  vested  In  the  Authority  by  sec- 
tion 205  (a)  and  title  10.  In  connection  with  the  suspen5lon  and 
revocation  of  certificates.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  waiver  of  a 
hearing  would  not  operate  to  deprive  the  Authority  ol  its  Juris- 
diction. 

4  In  perfonnlng  air-safety  work,  the  Administrator  will  be 
boimd  by  the  rules  of  the  Authority  and  the  extent  of  his  admluls- 
tratlve  discretion  wlU  t>e  entirely  dependent  upon  the  rules  so 
prescribed. 

5  While  the  Administrator  may  submit  recommendations  tc  the 
Board  as  to  safety  rules,  regulations,  and  standards.  It  is  anrlcl- 
patcd  that  the  Board  will  have  adequate  technical  facilities  for 
arriving  at  Its  own  Independent  determinations  as  to  the  scu:id- 
ness  cf  such  recommendations,  and  for  developing  such  material  on 
U»  own  initiative. 

6.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  existing  confusion  In  terminology, 
plan  IV  provides  that  the  present  flve-member  Authority  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  and  employs 
the  term  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  merely  as  an  over-all  desig- 
nation for  the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics  and  the  C;vU 
Aeronautics  Board. 

7.  Plan  IV  transfers  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  all  functions 
now  performed   by  the  Air  Safety  Board. 

8  In  performing  Its  functions,  including  those  mentioned  above, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Beard  will  be  entirely  independent  of  and  In 
no  way  subject  to  control  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the 
Secretary  thereof.  This  Independence  Is  epeciflcaily  referred  to  in 
two  separate  para^aplis  of  plan   IV. 

9.  The  requirement  In  plan  IV  that  the  Board  report  to  Congress 
and  the  President  through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  provides  (or 
the  rou'lng  of  such  documents  through  the  Secretary  so  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  them  and  append  zucU  com- 
ments as  he  may  wish  to  make.  This  provision  does  not  Imply 
that  the  Secretary  may  In  any  way  delete  or  revise  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

10.  In  providing  that  the  routine  management  functions  of  the 
Board  shall  be  performed  undrr  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  through  such  facilities  as  he  shall 
deslKnate  or  establish,  plan  IV  is  designed  to  prevent  the  uneco- 
nomical duplication  of  such  facilities  by  the  Board,  the  per*  nnel 
of  which  will  be  relatively  small.  This  provision  Is  not  Inter.ded 
to  divest  the  Board  of  Its  authority  to  appoint  and  control  all  of 
its  personnel,  to  authorize  expenditures,  or  to  determine  and  sup- 
port th"  Budget  estimates  that  are  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  As  stated  In  the  Prcfldenfs  message,  its  purpose  is 
to  make  available  to  the  Board,  in  the  interest  cf  efflclency.  de- 
partmental services  in  connection  with  these  functions. 

11.  The  Board  Is  left  with  full  authority  to  nmke  Its  contacts 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  with  State 
and  foreign  governments.  It  Is  reasonable  to  a.ssumc  that  the 
Board  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  so  as  to  coordinate  such  contacts  with  those  made 
by  the  Administrator  and  thereby  minimize  duplication  of  effort. 

12.  Those  functions  of  the  secretary  cf  the  Authority  which  re- 
late to  the  maintenance  of  dockets  and  the  keeping  of  minutes 
cannot  be  regarded  as  routine  management  ftmctions  and  will, 
therefore,  remain  directly  under  the  Board. 

13.  Plan  rv  obviously  contemplates  that  the  Board  will  have  its 
own  legal  and  other  technical  facilities.  Any  other  Interpretation 
would  be  In  direct  conflict  with  the  independence  which  is  to 
surround  the  Board's  determinations. 

14.  In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  air  accidents,  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  the  statutory  prescription  of  the  duties  of 
the  present  Air  Safety  Board,  will  furnish  the  Administrator  of 
ClvU  Aeronautics  with  copies  of  any  reports  or  recommeiidaliooa 
that  relate  to  the  functions  vested  In  the  Administrator. 

15.  The  compromise  of  civil  penalties  for  violations  of  titles  5 
and  6  becomes  a  function  of  the  Administrator  since  It  mu.st  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  responsibUity  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  provLslons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  will  have 
the  power  to  make  compromises  involving  violations  of  title  7. 

16.  As  contrasted  with  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Admin- 
istrator wlU  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

I  feel  certain  that  this  Interpretation  Is  In  full  accord  with  what 
was  envisaged  by  the  President  In  submitting  the  reorganization 

proposals  to  Congress.  Identical  copies  of  this  letter  are  toeing 
sent  to  the  Chalxman  of  the  CivU  Aeronautic*  Authority  and  tha 
Administrator 

Yours  alncerely. 

Haeolo  D.  Smttr,  Director. 
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Mat  2.   1940. 
Hon.  Hakou)  D.  Smith. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  ttie  Budget,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mk.  DniECTOR:  I  have  examined  your  letter  of  this  date 
to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  in  which  you  set  forth  your  inter- 
pretation of  the  provisions  of  Reorganization  Plans  III  and  IV 
relating  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  and  I  agree  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  you. 
RespectfuUy, 

Robert  H.  Jackson, 
I  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  division  of  administrative  management 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  the  request  of  the  President 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 
Below  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  study. 

Summary  or  CrviL  Aebonatttics  SrtTDT 

This  memorandum  summarizes  the  major  findings  of  the  study 
made  by  the  division  of  administrative  management  relative  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  This  study,  which  began  on 
December  4.  1939,  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
who  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  basic  causes  of  certain  admin- 
istrative problems  that  had  manifested  themselves  In  connection 
with  the  operations  of  the  Authority.  As  the  study  progressed.  It 
became  evident  that  there  were  several  structural  inadequacies  In 
the  framework  established  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
which  could  be  remedied  only  by  legislative  action  or  throufrh  ihe 
exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1939  The  following  discussion  Is  arranged  according  to  the  three 
major  changes  recommended  for  inclusion  in  reorganization  plans. 

REDEFINrnON    OF   RESPONSIBILITIES   BETWEEIf   AUTHORITT   AND   ADMINIS- 
TRATOR 

The  civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  established  an  Authority  con- 
sisting of  three  agencies  that  arc  laaslcally  autonomous;  A  five- 
member  board  known  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  an  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Air  Safety  Board  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers. In  deflnlng  the  relative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Authority  and 
the  Administrator,  the  act  very  definitely  attempted  to  draw  a 
Sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  administrative  functions  and 
those  of  a  quasi -legislative  and  quasl-judlclal  character.  However, 
certain  inconsistencies  and  ambigultlea  were  inadvertently  included 
within  the  act. 

More  specifically,  the  following  are  some  of  the  statutory  fiaws 
that  have  tended  to  Impede  the  administration  of  the  functions 
vested  In  the  Administrator  and  the  Authority  In  the  first  place, 
the  act  i»  confusing  because  of  the  fact  that  the  term  "Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority"  is  employed  In  two  conflicting  senses.  (In  order 
to  avoid  confusion,  this  menu^randum  vises  the  term  "'Authority" 
to  designate  the  five-member  Board,  unless  otherwise  fpeclfically 
Indicated  )  In  certain  paragraphs  It  means  the  five-member  Board, 
while  In  others  It  denotes  the  over-all  agency.  con.slstlng  of  thla 
Board,  the  Administrator,  and  the  Air  Safety  Board.  Of  much  more 
significance  is  the  fact  that  the  act  falls  far  short  of  delineating 
functions  according  to  the  theory  upon  which  this  legislation  is 
predicated  Furthermore,  the  law  creates  an  overlapping  of  admin- 
istrative responsibilities  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  sound 
separation  of  rule-making  and  adjudicative  functions  from  those  of 
an  administrative  nature. 

Thus,  the  Authority  is  made  responsible,  not  only  for  the  pre- 
scription of  safety  rtiles,  regulations,  and  standards  but  al.so  for 
their  actual  enforcement.  It  could  hardly  be  contended  that  In- 
spectlonal  and  related  enforcement  activities  properly  come  within 
the  puniew  of  an  agency  designed  to  function  solely  In  a  quasi- 
legislative  and  quasi-Judicial  capacity.  The  confusion  Is  accentu- 
ated by  provisions  requiring  that  the  Authority  approve  purchases 
and  expenditures  of  the  Administrator,  that  the  Administrator  con- 
sult with  the  Authority  as  to  plans  regarding  air-navigation  facili- 
ties, and  that  the  Administrator  report  to  Congress  through  the 
Authority  In  \'lew  of  this  confusion,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act  of  1939  completely  disregards  the 
attempted  segregation  of  administrative  functions  and  designates 
the  Authority  as  the  agency  for  carrying  out  this  extensive  train- 
ing program  This  activity  manifestly  has  no  aspects  that  even 
remotely   impinge  on   the  rule-making  and   adjudicative  processes. 

Fortunately  the  Authority  has  recognized  the  administrative  weak- 
nesses Inherent  in  these  statutory  provisions  and  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  authority  vested  in  it  to  assign  certain  of  Its  func- 
tions to  the  Administrator.  In  fact,  it  has  found  it  necessary  to  cir- 
cumvent the  prohibition  against  the  delegation  of  any  safety  work 
to  the  Administrator  and  has  accon^)ll8hed  this  by  setting  up  the 
separate  position  of  supervisor  and  having  the  Administrator  also 
serve  in  that  capacity  While  such  an  arrangement  may  be  satisfac- 
tory as  a  temporary  palliative.  It  Is  entirely  too  tenuous  to  be  con- 
tinued for  any  extended  period  of  time.  Indicative  of  tbe  absence  of 
any  substantial  foundation  for  a  truly  sound  organization  is  the 
fact  that  during  Its  existence  of  less  than  2  years  the  Authority  has 
adopted  at  least  five  different  organization  plans. 

It  is  essential  to  reallocate  the  functions  of  the  Administrator  and 
Authority  so  as  to  carry  out  the  original  mtent  of  Congress,  eliminate 
organizational    defects    which   have    tremendous   potentialities   for 


friction  and  InefBclency.  and  afford  a  more  stable  basis  for  organiza- 
tional planning  than  the  existing  understanding  between  the 
Authority  and  the  Administrator.  It  Is  reconimendi»d  that  plan  111 
transfer  to  the  Administrator  the  followinij  functions  now  vested  In 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority: 

(a)  Administration  of  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act  of  1939. 

(b)  Alrcralt  registration  and  safety  regulation  as  dcsscrlbed  la 
titles  V  and  VI  ol  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  except  the  functions  of 
prescribing  safety  standards,  rules  and  regulations,  and  ol  suspend- 
ing and  revoking  certificates  after  hearing 

(c)  The  authority  to  require  notices  as  to  hazards  to  air  com- 
merce; and 

(d)  The  appointment  of  officers  and  employees  and  the  authoriza- 
tion of  such  expenditures  and  travel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
p>erlcrmance  of  all  functions  vested  in  the  Administrator. 

Such  a  redefinition  of  functions  would  eliminate  Jurisdictional 
questions,  would  make  the  Authority  and  Administrator  truly  Inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  would  establish  the  Authority  as  a  real 
rule-making  and  adjudicative  agency  entirely  free  of  functions 
extraneous  to  and  in  confiict  with  these  t'*'o  res]x>nslbUit:.e8. 

RE0RGANIZA710N    OF   AIR    SAFETY    FUNCTIONS 

In  establishing  the  Air  Safety  Board,  the  Civil  Aeron:iutlcs  Act 
recognized  the  desirability  of  providing  for  the  Independent  In- 
vestigation of  air  accidents  so  that  findings  would  not  oe  colored 
by  attempts  to  cover  up  administrative  shortcomings.  As  estab- 
lished by  the  act,  the  Air  Safety  Board  merely  Investigates  acci- 
dents and  formulates  recommendations,  but  can  take  no  positive 
remedial  steps. 

This  arrangement  Is  not  conducive  to  the  ready  translation  of 
accident  investigation  findings  into  real  action.  On  the  contrary, 
such  an  agency  over  a  period  of  years  might  well  become  extremely 
captious  In  its  attitude  and  be  much  more  Interested  In  developing 
an  extensive  paper  record  of  recommendations  than  In  actual  pro- 
motion of  safety.  It  has  already  l>een  demonstrated  that  such  a 
device  has  definite  p>otentlalities  for  friction  and  leaves  the  Investi- 
gative agency  without  an  adequate  Incentive  for  the  t.peedy  in- 
vestigation of  accidents  and  the  development  of  recommendations. 
Such  an  agency  would  have  a  much  more  challenging  task  if  it 
were  required  to  go  beyond  the  mere  Investigation  and  take  posi- 
tive steps  toward  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  accidents  The 
investigative  agency  could  make  a  much  more  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  air  safety  If  It  were  Implemented  with 
authority  to  prescribe  and  revise  safety  rules  and  with  the  power 
to  suspend  and  rescind  certificates  issued  to  carriers  and  aircraft 
personnel.  Armed  with  these  additional  prerogatives,  the  agency 
could  constantly  Improve  the  air-safety  rules  on  the  bists  of  its 
Investigations  and  could  take  m^cessary  disciplinary  action,  thus 
making  Its  recommendations  much  more  than  mere  exprenlona  as 
to  what  should  be  done. 

If  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  Is  established  as  a  purely  rule- 
making and  adjudicative  agency,  and  If  its  Independent  status  la 
maintained.  It  seems  entirely  logical  and  highly  desirable  that  the 
Authority  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  be  combined.  This  would 
place  real  power  at  the  disposal  of  the  Investigative  agency  and  at 
the  same  lime  keep  the  investigations  completely  separate  from  the 
Administrator,  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  alr- 
safety  regulations.  As  It  is  pointed  out  In  the  next  section,  such 
a  rule-making,  adjudicative,  and  Investigative  agency  can  be  placed 
within  the  framework  of  one  of  the  executive  departments  simply 
to  make  available  the  usual  departmental  service  facilities  without 
In  any  way  Impairing  the  Independent  exercise  of  the  agency's  sub- 
stantive functions.  It  Is  recommended  that  plan  IV  embxly  a  pro- 
vision consolidating  the  functions  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  with 
those  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  changing  t:ae  title  of 
the  latter  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Such  a  charge  should 
facilitate  still  further  progress  in  the  advancement  of  air  safety, 
which  Is  the  basic  factor  lu  the  development  of  air  transportation. 

TRANSFER   TO   DEPARTMENT  OT  COMMESCB 

The  existing  arrangement  which  places  promotion  and  regulation 
of  aviation  entirely  outside  of  the  regular  executive  establishment 
can  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  temporary  device  to  be  uned  during 
a  transitional  period.  The  defense  and  commercial  implications  of 
civil  aviation  make  It  Imperative  that  the  President  be  currently 
apprised  of  any  significant  developments  and  that  he  at  all  times 
be  in  a  position  to  Integrate  this  function  with  related  govern- 
mental activities.  The  need  for  establishing  and  maintaining  such 
a  relationship  may  be  better  appreciated  If  It  is  reallzetl  that  the 
estimated  Federal  expenditures  which  will  be  Incurred  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  civil  aviation  total  more  than  $108,000,000. 
which  total  Is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 
1940  estimated  expenditures 

Civil    Aeronautics    Authority. >  $25,  518.000 

W  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  funds  for  airport  construction; 
and  for  C.  A.  A.  emergency  relief  administrative 
expenses r 43,901,093 

Total  C.  A.  A.,  W.  P.  A.,  and  P.  W.  A 69.419.922 

Domestic   alr-mall   deficiency 6.260.000 

Foreign   alr-mall    deficiency 6.293,000 

1  Includes  $4,000,000,  civilian  pilot  training  program. 
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1940  estimated  en»mdff«r<r»— Ocntlmied 

Weather    Buroftu:    airway    weather    aervJc?    and    re- 
•earcb  


•3.  469.  000 


Total    net    expendlturea ' 87.441.082 

Alr-maU  expendlturea  offset  by  revenues 20.600.003 


Total    grofls   expenditures 108.041.993 

'Excludes  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  and 
Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard 

Thla  Taat  *um  definitely  nesatea  the  thought  that  In  dealing 
with  cJvU  aviation  the  Federal  Government  la  concerned  with  a 
purely  prl\-atc  endeavor.  On  the  contrary,  air  commerce  la  vitally 
dependent  upon  the  tremendous  financial  assistance  glvpn  by  the 
Ferlrral  Oovemment  If  the  Pedeial  Oovernment's  financial  par- 
ticipation la  to  rflcct  a  proper  balance  between  the  public  and 
private  Interesta  In  air  commerce  facilities.  It  la  eaaentlal  that  the 
prt)^r(im  be  continually  re%»ewed  on  behalf  of  the  Preildent  by  a 
Cabirif-t  offlcer.  who  would  have  a  broader  perspective  than  can  be 
expect*^  rf  oOcerfl  who  are  focvi^lng  their  entire  attention  on  the 
one  Industry  Such  an  ofnclal  could  also  serve  aa  the  Inatrumen- 
Ullty  for  expedltin*  the  flow  of  aviation  data  to  the  President, 
whoae  contacts  with  the  Authority  are  now  neceaaarlly  of  an  inter- 
mittent character 

The  survey  nn<lln«a  point  to  the  desirability  of  transferring  the 
aviation  function  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  while  at  the 
•ame  time  keeping  the  nile-makinK,  adjudicative,  and  Investiga- 
tive work  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  entirely  free  of  any 
control  t>y  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  fact,  the  Board  would 
be  placed  within  the  Department  merely  so  that  the  Secretary  of 
Consmerce  might  serve  aa  a  contact  point  between  the  Board  and 
the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics  and  In  order  that  the 
Department  can  aet  aa  a  service  agency  in  handling  the  account- 
ing, budfreting.  peraonnH.  and  other  routine  manairement  func- 
tion* of  the  Board  It  would  be  distinctly  advantageous  for  the 
Department  to  function  In  this  capacity  for  the  Board  since  the 
Istter  will  be  •  relatively  small  rsUbltshment  In  temw  of  per- 
■onnel  and  could  not  economically  afford  to  maintain  Its  own 
facilities  for  handling  those  administrative  details  that  In  no  way 
Involve  policy  or  other  determinations. 

The  Administrator  of  CIvU  Aeronautics,  whose  functions  are 
entirely  admlnistnitlve  In  character,  should  be  subject  to  direc- 
tion and  supervision  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Intter 
will  thus  be  In  a  position  to  Inform  and  advise  the  President 
as  to  the  entabliHhment  snd  nuilntenanre  of  airway  facilities  and 
the  enforcement  of  safety  regulations  Furthermore,  the  transfer 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
has  been  recommended  as  the  result  of  a  separate  study,  will 
facilitate  the  Integration  of  the  work  of  that  Bureau  with  the 
airway  facility  activity.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Weather  Bureau  are  Indispensable  to 
airway  oper!«ttons.  It  Is  to  t>e  further  noted  that  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  makes  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  field  of  aeronautics  through  the  preparation 
of  aeronautical   charts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  air-carrier  economic  remilatlon.  the  prescription 
of  air  safety  rules,  regulations,  and  standards,  the  InvestlgaUon  of 
air  accldenta.  aiKl  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  certificates  after 
hearing  Thla  division  of  responsibilities  will  siirround  the  civil 
aviation  program  with  adequate  checks  and  balances  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminate  certain  features  which  serve  no  purpose  other 
than  to  inject  confuaion  Into  the  administration  of  this  highly 
Important   function   of  the  Oovemment 

In  order  to  effectuate  these  recommendations.  Reorganization 
Pi.ui  rv  should  place  the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics  under 
the  direction  and  8uper\nsion  of  the  Sacretary  of  Commerce  and 
should  provide  that  the  Administrator  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  shall  conatltute  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Thla  change  in  terminology  would  ob- 
viate the  existing  confusion  as  to  the  mennlns  of  the  term  "Au- 
thority." since  hereafter  that  would  refer  solely  to  the  over-all 
function  It  Is  further  propoaed  that  the  plan  maintain  the 
complete  independence  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  per- 
fcrmance  of  its  substantive  functions  and  that,  insofar  as  the 
Board  is  concerned,  the  Department  of  Commerce  be  restricted  to 
furnishing  routine  management  services.  Finally.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  report  to  Congress  and  the 
President  through  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce. 

DisnuLBiLrrr  or  ci-ielting  chancx  at  this  timx 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  was 
established  as  recently  as  I93S.  the  question  might  be  raised  aa 
to  the  desirability  of  effecting  a  change  at  this  time,  particularly 
since  aiich  a  fine  safety  record  has  been  achieved  by  the  air  lines. 
These  facts  lead  one  to  the  exclusion  of  theoretical  considerations 
In  formulating  a  plan  of  action.  However,  even  after  this  is  done. 
one  is  faced  with  the  very  realistic  finding  that  the  present  organi- 
catlon  structure  of  ths  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  confusion  and  friction  which  have  manirested  them- 
selves in  problems  presented  to  the  President  This  condition, 
although  not  readily  discernible  to  an  outsider,  tlireatens  to  become 
Increasingly  serloua. 

The  su^xnt^ns  submitted  herein  do  not  represent  a  reversal 
Of   the  Civil   Aeronautics  Act  of   1938   but.  on  the  contrary,   are 


designed  to  correct  certain  dcCclrnc'cs  revealed  by  ac^ual  experi- 
ence, and  thus  carry  out  more  adequately  the  basic  admtnlstratlv« 
concept  upon  which  the  act  Is  premised.  In  other  words,  thla 
will  provide  a  much  more  efSclent  organization  for  the  administra- 
tion of  all  existing  functions.  The  danger  of  deferring  any  revi- 
sion of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  reorganization  la  well  dem- 
onstrated by  the  experience  with  the  Civilian  Pl!ct  Trairung  Ac* 
to  which  reference  has  already  ticen  made.  This  bears  out  ths 
conclusion  that  the  piTccts  of  these  statutory-  inconslntinclc ,  and 
ambiguities  will  definitely  cumulate  rather  than  aUaie.  F.nally. 
the  exlsUng  lntematlcn<il  situation  makes  It  of  all  the  more  n-oment 
that  everything  be  done  to  facilitate  Presidential  leadership  in 
the  administrative  aspects  of  the  clvll-aviation  program.  To  re- 
gard civil  aviation  as  something  entirely  apart  from  the  aviation 
facilities  of  the  Army  and  Navy  would  coi^ipietely  overlook  Ui» 
realities  of  the  situation. 


The  South's  True  Interest  in  Sugar  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEX.VS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6.  1940 
Mr.  MATiSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  Con- 
gress Is  decldlnsr  what  tha  sugar  policy  of  the  United  States 
ts  to  be  after  December  31.  1940.  when  the  present  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  expires.  The  Southern  States  have  a  big  staka 
m  this  declalon.  In  the  first  place,  any  legislation  which 
cripples  the  South's  sugar-reflnlng  Industry  should  be  de- 
feated. Secondly,  any  sugar  legislation  should  be  opposed 
which  would  decrease  the  export  marketa  for  the  producu 
of  Southern  farms  and  factories.  Thirdly,  the  Southern 
consumer  does  not  want  to  pay  higher  prices  for  sugar. 
The  CummlnBs  bill,  H.  R  874«.  proposed  by  the  beet-sugar 
industry,  would  do  all  three  of  these  things.  It  should  be 
defeated. 

TH«  BOOTH'S  CAJTK  tVOAM  KOIMTHO  IWOVVriT — WHCSS  TT  IS  kKO  WHAT 

IT  DOCS 

Many  southerners  knew  that  the  production  of  sugar- 
cane and  Its  milling  is  an  old  agricultural  pursuit  in  southwest 
Louisiana,  but  the  importance  of  refining,  which  exceeds 
sugarcane  growing  in  value,  has  long  been  neglected  In  dis- 
cussions of  the  economic  life  of  the  South.  It  is  to  be  stressed 
that  the  southern  farmers  producing  sugarcane  for  sirup 
have  no  Uiterest  as  producers  in  the  sugar  problem.  The 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  the  discussion  herein  have  no  reference 
to  sugarcane  for  sirup.  The  South  is  a  leader  in  refining. 
It  does  about  one-third  of  all  the  cane-sugar  refining  of  the 
United  States  although  It  does  only  one-sixth  of  all  manu- 
facturing. 

The  10  plants  which  refine  raw  cane  sugar  are  located 
on  or  near  the  leading  southern  seaports;  for  example,  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  Baltimore.  Md.;  on  the  Savannah 
River  at  Port  Wentworth.  Savannah.  Ga.:  on  the  Mississippi 
at  or  near  New  Orleans  and  at  Sugar  LAnd.  Tex.,  a  few  miles 
from  4  ports  of  Texas. 

The  Scu'Ji's  refining  industry  is  not  to  be  confused  wi'h  the 
production  of  raw  cane  sugar  on  the  plantations  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida.  Rcflnin?  is  the  Industrial  aspect  of  the  sugar 
business,  not  the  agricultural.  Court  decisions  and  Federal 
leglslaUon.  6uch  as  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  have  designated 
refining  as  an  industrial  process,  whereas  the  manufacture  of 
raw  sugar  is  a  plantation  process.  And  finally,  raw  cane- 
sugar  producers  receive  generous  cash  subsidies  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  whereas  the  Southern  refining  industry 
Is  not  subsidized  in  any  manner. 

The  finished  product  of  the  southern  cane  sugar  refining 
indu5try.  valued  at  $125,000,000  per  year,  is  sold  mostly  in 
the  South  and  in  the  Midwest.  The  raw  material  which  is 
used  in  this  southern  industry  is  crude,  brownish  cane  sugar, 
produced  largely  on  the  plantations  of  the  tropical  Islands 
such  as  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  About 
1,100.000  tons  of  this  tropical  sugar  is  unloaded  at  southern 
refining  ports  each  year  from  some  450  vessels.    The  yearly 
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yalae  of  this  Imported  raw  sugar  runs  around  $50,000,000. 
and.  measured  either  by  worth  or  by  tonnage,  is  one  of  the 
lead'Tig  products  entering  aoutfaem  ports.  About  400.000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  used  in  southern  refining,  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total,  is  purchased  from  the  cane  plantations 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  which  ship  their  raw  sugar  to  the 
refineries  by  truck  and  rail.  Raw  sugar  costs  the  southern 
refineries  about  $100,000,000  a  year,  including  duties  and 
excise  taxes. 

WHAT    RXmVXIfO    MEAMB   TO   THS    BOXTTH 

The  refining  of  raw  cane  sugar  in  the  South  represents 
an  investment  in  docks,  warehouses,  refinlng-plant  and  hous- 
ing facilities  of  around  $60,000,000.  One  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  industry,  unlike  the  work  on  the  raw-sugar 
plantations.  Is  that  it  gives  all-year-round  employment.  In 
the  process  of  refining  the  raw  sugar  a  pay  roll  of  about 
$6,000,000  is  created  at  wage  rates  higher  than  those  com- 
monly paid  in  the  South.  Another  $8,000,000  a  year  is  ex- 
pended for  fuel,  packages,  chemicalB,  and  other  supplies 
mostly  produced  in  the  South.  It  is  estimated,  based  upon 
1937  data  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  that  the 

purchasing  power  created  by  the  operation  of  the  southern 
refining  industry  Is  about  $2SJ000fi00  annually  exclusive  of 
raw  sugar. 

It  is  not  only  the  labor  and  Industry  directly  conriccted 
with  the  refining  plants  which  share  In  this  purchasing  power. 
Southern  cotton  farmers  find  an  outlet  for  about  $1,000,000  of 
their  farm  products  in  the  cotton  bags  used  as  refining  con- 
tainers. Shipowners,  seamen,  stevedores,  warehousemen,  and 
Other  persons  connected  with  the  maritime  life  of  the  South 
receive  the  beneflu  of  the  shipping  and  unloading  of  some 
450  vessels  of  raw  sugar  per  year.  The  railroads,  barges,  and 
trucking  concerns  of  the  South  benefit  from  the  freight  WU 

Which  arises  from  the  movement  of  some  2,000,000  tons  of 
products  in  and  out  of  the  refineries  each  year. 

•OITTHIKN     ECnirafO     ICOCE     XXrOBTAlfT     THAN     FARM     PKOOUCTIOir     OF 

•OOABCAHS 

Southern  refining,  an  all-year-rotmd  Industrial  activity, 
adds  about  $25,000,000  a  year  to  southern  purchasing  power. 
This  is  in  substantial  excess  of  the  farm  value  of  the  sugar- 
cane produced  in  the  South,  which  in  1938  was  reported  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — Agricultural 
Statistics,  1939.  page  134— to  be  $18,100,000.  The  yearly  value 
of  southern  refining  Is  about  the  same  as  the  market  value 
of  southern  raw  sugar — approximately  $25,000,000. 

Taken  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  small  man,  southern 
refining  is  more  important  than  cane  production.  At  least 
$5,000,000  a  year  goes  to  the  ordinary  southern  refinery 
worker.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  farm  income  of  all  the 
cane  produced  on  the  family-sized  southern  farm  was  only 
about  $3,000,000  in  1938.  According  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — Agricultural  Statistics,  1939.  page 
134 — the  farm  value  of  the  Louisiana  cane  crop  in  1938  was 
a  little  over  $15,000,000,  and  of  this  income,  the  family-sized 
farmer — planting  up  to  100  acres — got  only  about  20  percent, 
or  $3.000.000 — an  analysis  of  sugarcane  farms  participating 
in  1934  and  1935  sugarcane  program,  January  1937. 

Certainly  any  sugar  policy  supported  by  the  South  in  1940 
should  give  as  much  consideration  to  the  position  of  southern 
refining  as  to  the  position  of  southern  cane  growing.  This 
is  true  not  only  because  of  relative  size  but  because  refining, 
unlike  cane  production,  receives  no  subsidies  from  southern 
consumers,  nor  does  it  prejudice  the  position  of  the  sale  of 
southern  products  in  her  export  markets. 

THC  IMPORTS  or  RAW  SUGAR  BT   SOXTTBSUt   RETIKCRS   HELP   SUPPOBT   THE 
EXPORT  TVADB  OT  THZ  SOtTTH 

Southern  refiners  pay  about  $50,000,000  a  year  for  the  raw 
sugar  which  they  purchase  fr<Mn  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  and  other  sugar  islands.  This  enormous  sum 
creates  a  purchasing  power  from  which  these  tropical  islands, 
in  turn,  can  buy  southern  farm  and  factory  products.  The 
list  of  southern  exports,  amounting  in  1937  to  almost  $800,- 
000.000  is  well  known — cotton,  cotton  textiles,  cottonseed  oil. 
gasoline,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  lumber,  naval  stores,  wheat  flour, 
and  rice.  With  the  decline  that  has  taken  place  in  foreign 
trade  since  1929.  the  maiket  for  these  southern  commodities 
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has  seriously  shrunk.  Prices  have  been  depressed,  even 
though  the  volume  of  output  has  been  severely  curtailed  by 
Government  action,  especially  in  cotton,  rice,  naval  stores, 
azKl  petroleum,  and.  for  a  time,  tobacco. 

There  Are  2,287,000  farms  in  the  South,  most  of  which  are 
dependent  upon  export  markets;  there  are  approximately 
9.200  sugarcane  growers. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  there  is  little  chance  for  a  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  southern  cotton,  tobacco,  or  rice 
farmer  unless  he  has  some  opportunity  to  regain  his  lost  ex- 
port markets.  Southern  exports  will  grow  with  the  growth  of 
imports,  and  in  no  other  way.  Now.  the  southern  refiner 
of  raw  cane  sugar  is  the  channel  through  which  an  imixirtant 
tropical  product  flows  into  this  coimtry.  Shipowners,  seamen, 
stevedores,  and  warehousemen  in  every  port  of  the  South  will 
feel  the  blow,  as  well  as  the  farm  and  factory  hands,  in  every 
State  below  Delaware.  Certainly  It  is  In  the  interest  of  the 
South  to  maintain  a  reasonable  flow  of  overseas  raw  sugar 
into  the  United  States.  Southern  refining,  therefore,  creates 
southern  exports. 

The  Secretary  of  State  lists  this  as  one  of  the  main  tenets 
In  his  trade  policy  to  recover  lost  export  markets. 

SOtrrHSKN  00M817MIM  HAVE  AN  nfTCBIST  IK  KAIMTAnnNO  SEASONABLa 

■UGAR  PRICn 

In  the  15  Southern  States,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, there  are  some  41,000,000  consumers  of  sugar,  lliese  per- 
sons consume  on  the  average  about  64  pounds  of  refined  sugar 
a  year  which,  at  cmrent  retail  price  levels,  amoimts  to  about 
$145,000,000.  This  enormous  expense  shows  that  refined  sugar 
is  an  important  item  m  the  food  budget  of  the  South.  Now,  It 
is  obvious  that  any  Federal  sugar  legislation  which  tends  to 
boofft  the  prices  of  sugar  above  current  levels  is  directly  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  southern  consumers.  Indirectly, 
it  Is  detrimental  to  southern  industry  and  agriculture  because 
it  raises  the  cost  of  living,  and  hence  the  cost  of  factory  and 
farm  production. 

With  the  exception  of  two  coimties  in  Florida,  aru!  several 
parishes  in  southwestern  Louisiana,  there  is  no  production 
of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  in  the  South;  only  one  farm  in 
about  230  produces  sugarcane  for  sugar.  But  of  the  $145,- 
000,000  a  year  that  the  southern  consumers  pay  for  their 
sugar,  at  least  $60,000,000  goes  to  maintain  the  volume  of  the 
producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  through  an  elaborate 
subsidy  system  established  under  the  Sugar  Acts  of  1934  and 
1937.  At  this  figure,  the  cost  to  the  South  of  this  sugar  pro- 
testionism  is  over  twice  the  value  of  all  the  raw  sugar  produced 
in  the  South,  and  20  times  as  great  as  the  farm  income  of  the 
sugarcane  producers  of  ordinary  size. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  it  is  certsdn  that  Congress, 
in  1940,  should  not  adopt  any  sugar  legislation  which  would 
further  increase  the  burden  of  sugar  protectionism  now  car- 
ried by  the  southern  ueonle. 

WHAT    SUGAR    POLICT     CAN    THZ    SOUTHERN     STATES    PAIRLT     DEMAND     IK 

1940r 

Before  discussing  what  sugar  policy  might  well  be  de- 
manded by  the  South,  It  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the 
South's  stake  in  sugar.  In  the  first  place,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  refining  of  raw  cane  sugar  done  in  the  United  States 
is  done  in  the  South.  This  industry  is  a  growing  one  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  its  volume  of  business  be 
reduced  by  any  sugar-quota  legislation  in  1940  or  there- 
after. In  this  regard,  the  quotas  on  tropical  refined  sugar 
from  overseas  plantations  should  be  restricted  to  the  figure 
set  by  Congress  in  September  1937.  In  the  second  place,  the 
importation  of  raw  cane  sugar  from  overseas  islands  by  the 
southern  refiners  helps  to  bolster  up  an  export  trade  which 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  farms  and 
factories  in  the  South.  Certainly,  no  Federal  legislation 
should  be  passed  which  would  further  reduce  the  present 
quotas  of  the  overseas  imports  of  raw  sugar. 

Thirdly,  southern  consumers  pay  some  $60,000,000  a  year 
for  direct  and  indirect  subsidies  to  sugar-beet  and  sugar- 
cane growers.  This  burden  should  not  be  increased  by  fur- 
ther raising  prices.  And  lastly,  although  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  southern  agriculture  generally,  the  fact  must 
be  recognized  that  the  producers  of  sugarcane  and  raw  sugar 
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in  Louisiana  need  some  kind  of  Federal  subsidy  in  order  to 
maintain  their  output. 

The  South 's  interests  would  at  least  be  protected  if  the 
Barry  bill  <H.  R.  9044)  were  enacted  in  1940.  This  bill 
would  not  raise  the  price  of  sugar:  It  would  not  increase  the 
production  of  subsidized  beet  and  sugarcane  farmers;  it 
would  not  kill  the  South's  overseas  trade  and  it  would  not  be 
harmful  to  the  South's  cane-sugar  refining  industry.  It 
would  merely  continue  the  present  Sugar  Act  in  the  form  In 
which  It  was  originally  written  in  September  1937.  This 
means  that  It  would  continue  to  give  a  generous  protection, 
through  cash  subsidies  and  a  guaranteed  market,  to  the 
sugarcane  producers  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

Under  any  circumstances  the  southern  people  should  study 
the  sugar  problem  in  1940  because  It  is  bound  to  come  before 

Congress  In  future  years.  The  East  and  West  (or  many  years 
have  had  preferences  over  the  South  In  many  commodities; 
in  sugar,  the  South  should  fight  for  an  equitable  and  fair 
deal.    Such  a  fair  deal  involves: 

First.  No  objection  to  a  preferential  duty  to  Cuba,  which 
the  state  Department  obviously  desires. 

Second.  No  objection  to  benefit  payments  to  growers  of 
beets  in  the  western  area  of  the  United  States,  and  growers 
of  cane  tn  Louisiana.  Florida.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  even 
though  it  seems  illogical  both  to  impose  a  high  duty  on 
foreign  sugar  and  to  provide  benefit  payments  to  domestic 
growers. 

Third.  No  objection  to  the  quota  system,  which,  however, 
should  be  fixed  and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  any  depart- 
ment. 

Foiu-th.  But  our  entire  country  should  contend,  in  all 
fairness,  and  based  upon  any  sound  system  of  economy,  that, 
having  accorded  all  these  advantages  to  the  cane-growing 
areas  and  beet-growing  areas — which  in  themselves  restrict 
the  operation  of  cane  refineries — the  same  legislation  that 
gives  the  grants  and  immunities  to  offshore  areas  should 
not  accord  these  offshore  areas  the  additional  privilege  of 
refining  sugar  when  it  thereby  Jeopardizes  the  employment 
In  continental  United  States  of  over  16.000  well-paid  laborers 
and  trained  employees,  endangers  the  investment  of  capital 
made  in  good  faith,  and  uneconomically  substitutes  similar 
new  investment  in  tropical  areas,  transferring  to  the  relief 
rolls  thousands  now  gainfully  employed. 
BrBsrorro  THOPirAL  plantations  should  not  be  permttttd  in  i94  0 

TO     ECPAND     THE»     sugar     KETINLNC      at     THI     EXPENSe     or      HOME 

indust«t 

The  home  refining  of  cane  sugar  may  be  wiped  out  by 
adverse  sugar  legislation  pending  before  Congress.  To  pre- 
vent this,  a  200-year-old  industry,  and  its  thousands  of  well- 
paid  American  woikmen.  solicit  your  support. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  expires  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
Congress  is  now  drafting  sugar  legislation.  Congress  since 
1934  has  put  limits  on  the  e.xpansion  of  tropical  refining;  it 
should  continue  those  limits  in  1940. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  this  should  be  done: 

First.  The  Puerto  Rican  refiners,  as  cane  growers,  are 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Treasury,  having  received 
some  $2,000,000  in  cash  since  1934. 

Second.  The  Puerto  Rican  refiners  employ  plantation  labor 
which  is  paid  a  little  over  a  dollar  a  day.  Puerto  Rico  has 
even  made  attempts  to  be  exempted  from  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act.  Unionization,  as  found  in  the  home  refineries, 
is  not  found  on  the  tropical  plantations. 

Third.  The  United  States  has  adequate  facilities  to  refine 
all  the  cane  sugar,  at  fair  prices  demanded  by  American 
consumers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  duplicate  refining  facili- 
ties in  Puerto  Rico  when  there  are  idle  men  and  idle  plants 
here  at  home. 

No  sugar  legislation  should  be  passed  in  1940  unless  it 
puLs  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  tropical  refining. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 


and  chambers  of  commerce  In  Massachusetts.  New  York. 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  Georgia,  and  Texas,  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  other  national  and  local  organizations, 
representing  all  walks  of  American  life,  have  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  the  maintenance  in  1940  of  the  home  cane  sugar 
refining  industry. 

The  Walter-Logan  Administrative  Law  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OK    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     FRANCIS    E     WALTER,    OP    PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  over  the  radio  on  April  18: 

The  UnltPd  States  House  of  Representatives  today  passed  by  a 
vote  of  282  to  97  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  that  has  received  the 
attention  of  lawyers,  educators,  laljorlng.  farm,  and  business  groups 
for  many  years.  This  Is  the  .so-called  Walter-Logan  administrative 
law  bill.  The  Senate.  I  am  reliably  informed,  will  take  up  this  im- 
portant legislation  in  the  near  future,  and  if  the  vote  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  any  Indication  of  the  sentiment  of  the  poople 
I  predict  that  the  bill  will  be  passed  by  that  august  txxiy  by  a 
correspondingly  large  majority.  While  this  bill  has  been  described 
as  a  new  "bill  of  rights"  for  the  American  people,  it  is  neither 
New  Deal  nor  anti  New  Deal.  It  is  pro-American,  and  its  passage 
by  a  nearly  3-to-l  majority  should  put  on  notice  another  branch 
of  our  Government  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  maladministration  of  laws  that  mean  so  much 
to  America.  With  almost  the  entire  world  in  flames  tonight,  it  is 
Indeed  gratlfylns?  to  me  to  know  that  our  people  are  determined  to 
keep  separate  the  three  branches  of  our  Government. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  regulate  the  regulators  and  govern  the 
governors — in  short,  to  compel  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  to  comply  with  and  observe  the  law  as  enacted  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  In  Congress.  Let  no  one  tell  you  that 
the  Walter-Logan  bill  either  expands  or  restricts  the  rights  which 
the  American  people  have  under  the  Constitution,  or  the  terms  of 
any  valid  existing  statute.  It  does  not.  This  bill  neither  expands 
nor  restricts  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  American  people  under 
any  existing  statute  This  bill  neither  expands  nor  restricts  the 
benefits  which  may  t)e  conferred  on  any  class  of  American  people 
under  existing  law  In  sober  fact  this  bill  neither  expands  nor 
restricts  the  powers  or  duties  of  the  officers  and  employees,  approxi- 
mately a  million  strong,  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government — officers  and  employees  charged,  under  their 
oath,  with  the  administration  of  a  vast  number  of  statutes  and  an 
even  greater  number  of  Executive  orders  and  regulations. 

However,  and  here  Is  the  rub  so  far  as  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
are  concerned,  this  Walter-Logan  bill  clearly  Intends,  first,  that 
the  Government  officers  and  employees  shall  not  exercise  any  Juris- 
diction or  authority  which  is  not  conferred  upon  them  by  statutes 
enacted  by  the  Congress:  second,  that  these  same  officers  and  em- 
ployees must  exercise  in  a  fair  and  Just  manner  such  Jurisdiction 
and  authority  as  Is  conferred  upon  them  by  law;  and  third,  that 
these  same  officers  and  employees  must  decide  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  applicable  statutes  and  in  accordance  with  the  facta 
all  controversies  concerning  the  rights,  obligations,  benefits,  or 
privileges  of  the  American  people  which  may  be  conferred  or  Im- 
posed by  law.  If  this  Walter-Logan  bill  is  pa.'^sod  by  the  Sennte 
and  t>ecomes  law.  it  no  longer  will  t>e  possible  for  the  bureaucrats 
to  refiise  to  give  a  full  and  fair  hearing  to  an  individual  seeking 
such  rights  as  may  be  conferred  upon  him  by  law  or  to  an  indi- 
Tldual  who  claims  some  privilege  or  benefit  under  some  law  All 
of  the  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing  must  go  into  the  written 
record  and  a  written  decision  must  be  made  and  filed  Both  the 
record  and  the  decision  will  be  available  for  review  by  the  board 
or  commission  and  by  the  head  of  the  department  or  other  agency 
concerned.  But  one  record  will  be  made  and  that  record  can  be 
used  through  all  further  stages  of  the  matter  in  the  agency  Itself 
or  in  the  reviewing  courts  Thus  expense  and  time  will  be  saved 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  American  taxpayers  in  the  handling 
and  adjudication  of  claims  and  controversies  with  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government.  Let  no  one  suggest 
to  you  that  this  bill  will  either  delay  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  or  that  it  wlU  add  to  the  present  tremendous  expense 
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of  BTich  operations.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  stated,  the  bill  will 
expedite  very  greatly  the  bearing  and  final  determination  of  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States  and  the  bUl  will  greatly  decrease 
the  expense  of  doing  so.  Also,  let  no  one  tell  you  that  this  bill 
attempt*  to  apply  the  rules  of  court  procedure — either  in  civil 
or  criminal  cases — to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  controver- 
sies with  the  United  States.  The  blU  does  not  even  mention  such 
rules  of  court  procedure. 

A  few  simple  and  obviously  (air  rules  are  stated  in  the  bill 
which  both  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  and  Indi- 
viduals must  obaerve,  but  these  are  rules  as  old  as  the  Govern- 
ment itself  and  absolutely  essential  to  any  fair  and  Just  determi- 
nation of  dlFputes  tietween  indlvldxials  or  between  individuals  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States.  After  the  record  has 
been  made,  as  I  have  stated,  and  after  the  administrative  agency 
has  determined  the  controversy,  the  bill  provides  that  the  ag- 
grieved individual  may  secure  a  judicial  review  In  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  aprpeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  he  resides 
or  maintains  his  principal  place  of  biisiness.  There  are  11  such 
courts.  Thus  It  will  t>e  unnecessary  for  the  individual  to  incur 
the  expense  and  delay  of  coming  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  have  hU  controversy  JudldaUy  determined.  In  addition,  the 
reviewing  court  Is  given  the  aante  Jtuisdlctlon  over  both  the  law 
and  the  facu  of  admlnlstratlTe  decisions  as  such  cotirts  now 
have  over  Judgments  of  trial  courts  which  hear  cases  without  a 
Jury.  We  believe  that  the  decision  of  an  administrative  officer 
should  have  no  greater  sanctity  than  does  a  decision  of  a  trial 
judge.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill.  It  no  longer 
will  be  possible  for  administrative  ofDoers  to  Issxie  rules  and  regu- 
lations without  public  notice  and  public  hearing  If  such  hearings 
should  be  requested.  Also.  Instead  of  waiting  for  years  to  judi- 
cially test  any  rule  or  regulation — as  Is  now  the  situation — ^the 
bill  provides  that  any  such  rtile  may  be  tested  in  the  United 
States  Coiirt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  a  petition 
filed  in  that  court  within  30  days  from  the  date  the  rule  is  pub- 
lished for  a  declaratory  Judgment.  In  broad  outline,  my  friends, 
this  is  the  substance  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill  to  regulate  the  reg- 
ulators; to  insure  fair  and  just  decisions  by  administrative  offi- 
cers; to  Improve  the  caliber  of  such  administrative  officers;  to 
expedite  and  decrease  the  expenses  of  settling  disputes  with  such 
officers;  and  to  iriBure  a  rule  of  law  instead  of  men.  It  wotild 
seem  that  no  one  could  possibly  disagree  with  these  objectives  of 
the  bill. 

But,  my  friends,  a  small  minority  has  disagreed.  True  It  is  that 
this  minority  does  not  publicly  state  that  the  members  thereof 
are  In  disagreement  with  the  objectives.  They  profess  to  disagree 
with  the  details  of  the  blU  to  accomplish  such  objectives.  Read 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  past  4  days 
and  see  for  yourselves  what  this  minority  has  stated  as  the  rea- 
sons for  the  disagreement.  Do  not  take  my  word  for  it  or  the 
word  of  any  other  man.  Study  the  matter  for  yotirselves.  After 
all.  this  is  your  Government — not  the  Government  of  the  politi- 
cians of  any  political  party — and  you  have  obligations  as  American 
citizens  to  see  to  It  that  fair  and  just  laws  are  placed  on  the 
statute  books.  Possibly  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  everyone 
would  agree  with  either  the  basic  principles  or  with  the  detailed 
provisions  contained  in  the  Walter-Logan  bill  for  the  attainment 
of  these  principles.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  3  long 
months  of  hard  work  In  Philadelphia  in  1787.  there  were  some 
members  of  the  ConstltuUonal  Convention  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  provided  In  the  Constitution  that  these 
members  absolutely  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution.  Yet  that 
Constitution  was  adopted  after  prolonged  debate  In  the  several 
States  ratifying  conventions  and  for  150  years  it  has  provided  the 
most  Just  and  fair  government  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the 
face  of  this  globe.  Truly  has  It  been  said  of  the  Constitution  that 
It  is  the  most  wonderful  work  that  has  ever  been  struck  off  by 
the  brains  and  purposes  of  men.  Today  self-proclaimed  liberals 
are  opposing  the  Walter-Logan  bin.  They  want  more  power  In 
the  hands  of  Government  officers  and  employees.  They  want  more 
governmental  power  concentrated  In  Washington.  They  are 
opposed  to  public  notices  and  public  hearings  before  rules  and 
regulations  are  Issued.  They  are  opposed  to  Judicial  review  of 
rules  and  regulations  until  months  or  years  later,  when  by  some 
chance  that  rule  or  regulation  may  be  brought  before  some  court 
in  the  merits  of  some  case  and  after  there  has  been  a  long  course 
of  practice  under  such  rules  and  regulations.  They  are  opposed 
to  having  the  rules  and  regulations  Judicially  determined  In  an 
early  and  expeditious  manner  before  all  of  the  harm  has  been  done 
by  an  invalid  and  Illegal  regiUation. 

They  are  really  opposed  to  a  full  and  fair  hearing  before  the 
administrative  agencies,  and  they  are  opposed  to  a  reaUy  effective 
judicial  review  of  the  decisions  of  such  agencies.  In  fact,  my 
friends,  many  of  those  opposed  to  the  Walter-Logan  bill  are  the 
bureaucrats  who  would  sutx>rdinate  both  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  to  their  purposes.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  truly  liberal 
Irno-ars  that  there  can  be  no  liberty,  no  protection  of  religion,  no 
freedom  of  the  press,  no  protection  of  life,  and  no  protection  of 
property  without  a  rule  of  law  which  can  be,  and  is  enforced 
by  a  group  of  men  outside  of  the  political  control  of  the  nUlng 
powers,  and  which  group  of  men  have  the  stipport  of  an  en- 
lightened and  militant  public  opinion.  Laws  which  an  uucon- 
Uolled  bureaucracy,  which  Is  but  another  term  for  a  dictator,  may 


liberally  administer  today  may  be  Illiberally  administered  to- 
morrow. Harsh,  xinfalr.  Illegal,  and  biased  administration  of  any 
law  will  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  repeal  of  that  law.  I  claim  to 
be  a  literal.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  many  needed  and 
Just  laws  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  during  the 
administration  of  President  Roosevelt — laws  which  I  assisted  in 
my  humble  capacity  in  placing  on  the  statute  books — ^which  I 
want  to  see  continued  in  oF>eratlon  for  the  benefit  of  our  common 
country.  As  sure  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  Bast  and  sets  in  the  West, 
these  laws  will  not  be  continued  unless  we  can  secure  a  Just.  fair, 
and  legal  administration  of  such  laws.  Without  such  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  the  people  will  rise  up  In  their  might  and 
destroy  the  laws  Just  as  they  destroyed  the  prohibition  law  and 
just  as  they  destroyed  the  laws  under  which  slavery  existed.  Yea. 
just  as  they  destroyed  the  star  chamber  many  himdreds  of  years 
ago  in  Stuart,  England,  and  Just  as  tbey  swept  the  forces  of  King 
George  and  Lord  North  from  the  American  soil  for  reasons  so 
nobly  stated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  No  bill  could 
have  been  endorsed  and  approved  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Lawyers,  the  llasttr  Plumbers  of  America,  and  the 
American  Coalition  of  Patrlutlc  Societies,  the  Fanners  National 
Grange,  and  by  numerous  other  business.  legal,  and  patrlotlo 
organizations  which  Is  contrary  to  the  rights  of  all  Amerlcan»-> 
rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak. 
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1940 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Re<x)Rd.  I  wish  to  include  a  brief 
editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Disjjatch  of  May  2.  IMO, 
calling  attention  to  the  necessity  for  proper  and  restrained 
amendment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  St.  LouU  Poet -Dispatch  of  May  2.  1040] 

THK   WAOE-BOtJB   BATTLK 

Is  112.60  a  week  too  much  for  a  family? 

A  lot  of  other  questions  are  being  asked  in  the  debate  in  and  out 
of  Congress  on  the  wage-hour  law  amendments,  but  ttJs  is  the  one 
which  stands  above  all  the  rest. 

Is  912.60 — 30  cents  an  hour  for  a  workweek  of  42  hours — Is  that 
more  than  a  family  should  have  to  live  on,  to  educate  its  children, 
to  function  as  a  useftil,  self-respecting  unit  In  America? 

The  answer,  of  course,  Is  that  $12.60  a  week — 9666.20  a  year  If  62 
full  weeks  are  worked — is  not  too  much.  The  answer  is  that  this 
guaranty  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  provides  no  more 
than  a  subsistence  level  of  living;  that  something  is  seriously  wrong 
with  the  business  or  industry  wblch  cannot  meet  so  modest  a  wage 
scale. 

Yet  we  have  just  been  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a  hard  fight  in 
the  House  to  exempt  a  million  or  more  workers  now  under  the  jurla- 
dlctlon  of  the  law.  These  chiefly  are  the  canners  and  other  proc- 
essors of  agricultural  products  whom  Congreasman  BaaosN  of  North 
Carolina  sought  to  deprive  of  the  act's  protection. 

The  attempt  has  failed  temporarily  at  least,  but  the  battle  In  the 
House  Is  not  over.  Supporters  ctf  the  emasculatory  amendments 
may  now  try  to  load  up  desirable  amendments  with  changes  so 
unacceptable  that  administration  supporters  will  have  to  oppose 
them.  Just  as  the  administration  group  stacked  Ux.  Basden'c  own 
amendments  against  him. 

The  plea  that  the  canner  of  peas  Is  an  agricultural  worker  and  so 
should  be  exempt  from  the  law  Is  specious.  The  canner  may  work 
with  an  agricultural  product,  bvit  he  works  with  It  under  Industrial 
conditions.  He  does  for  peas  in  a  cannery  what  the  textile  worker 
does  in  a  mill  for  cotton — prepares  a  raw  product  for  the  market. 
He  is  no  less  In  Industry  because  he  Is  handling  a  vegetable  from  the 
fields  Instead  of  a  mineral  from  beneath  the  ground. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  processors.  Including  the 
canners  of  seafood  products  from  the  Gulf  and  Southern  Coastal 
States,  constitute  one  of  the  groups  of  workers  most  in  need  of  the 
protection  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  The  scandalously  low  pay 
and  Icng  hours  which  have  been  their  lot  were  an  important  factor 
in  the  passage  of  the  law.     If  there  has  been  any  mistake,  it  Is  not 
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that  the  law  waa  drawn  to  Include  them.  It  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  haa  been  slow  actually  to  extend  to  many  of  them 
thp  protection  which  they  legally  enjoy 

This  does  not  mean  that  adjustments  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
are  not  needed  Some  alterations  are  now  an  obvloua  need.  The 
law  leviea  an  unfair  penalty  when  It  requires  employers  who  pay 
their  employees  well  over  the  minimum  scale,  perhaps  as  much  .is 
aever«l  times  the  minimum,  to  compen-sate  at  overtime  ratea  for  all 
hours  worked  tn  exceaa  of  the  legal  maximum  This  is  not  only 
unfair  to  employers  who  pay  well,  but  places  many  rmplo^ees  in  an 
unfOTturale  position  They  must  either  turn  In  memorandums  for 
extra  pay  which  they  would  prefer  not  to  a-sk  for  or  blink  the  time 
beyond  the  maximum  which  They  may  work  In  a  week 

The  need  fcr  correction  at  this  point  Is  generally  reco<»nlz«'d.  One 
of  the  Harden  amendments  would  have  exempted  from  the  maxi- 
mum-hoiirs  provision*  all  so-called  "white  collar"  workers  earning 
more  than  $150  a  month.  Chairman  Norton's  own  amendments, 
which  may  be  descrll>ed  as  the  administration  changes,  would  ex- 
empt all  worlter«  earning  more  than  t200  a  month  from  the  hours 
limit  In  any  ca.«ie.  persons  earnlnR  approximately  $2,000  a  year  are 
rot  tho«*e  for  whom  Federal  wa?e-hour  legislation  was  Intended. 
Thf  y  may  not  be  In  the  upper  brackets,  but  they  are  not  the  bottom- 
rung  workers  In  whoee  t>ehalf  the  law  was  passed 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Act  more  than  any  other  single  piece  of  leg- 
islation embodies  the  humanitarian  phi'osophy  of  the  New  Deal. 
It  iieedf  to  be  improved  and  strengthened,  not  weakened  or  emascu- 
lated Experience  charts  the  course  for  Its  friends  In  Congre.s. 
If  they  amend  It  In  the  light  of  reason.  Ita  enemies  will  not  be  able 
to  wreck  It. 


Organizing  for  Victory 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mrs.  OTDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  address 
of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley.  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  National  Institute  of  Government, 
Thursday.  May  2.  at  Riverside  Stadium,  Washington.  D.  C: 

This  meeting  Is  unique  In  party  annals  and  I  trust  Its  slt;- 
nlrtcance  will  not  be  lost  upon  those  who  like  to  peer  Into  the 
future  for  political  signs  and  portents. 

When  Mrs.  McAllister  and  her  associates  first  planned  this  gath- 
ering they  expressed  the  hope  that  perhaps  500  party  workers 
might  find  It  possible  to  lay  aside  their  dally  cares  long  enough  to 
visit  Washington  for  a  preview  of  the  approaching  campaign. 
Kow.  you  are  assembled  here,  more  than  4.000  strong,  a  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  army  of  crusaders,  eager  and  anxlou.s  to  carry 
on  the  good  fight  for  the  principles  and  policies  to  which  we  all 
adhere. 

Naturally  we  welcome  you  here  and  we  welcome  this  sign  of 
your  enthuslaam  and  devotion  to  the  Democratic  cause  You  have 
responded  in  a  way  that  far  exceeds  o\ir  exp)ectatlons.  There 
Is  no  more  effective  force  in  politics  than  a  united  and  deter- 
mined body  of  women,  and  a^ln  I  say.  that  those  who  are 
curious  about  the  election  should  find  here  a  reliable  omen  of 
what  the  women  of  this  Nation  propose  to  do  on  the  5th  of  next 
November. 

In  a  sense  this  meeting  U  an  experiment.  I  doubt  If  any 
party  has  ever  attempted  a  ^^thcrlni;  of  this  size  in  advance 
of  the  national  convention.  The  reason  for  It  is  founded  In  the 
Democratic  principle  that  In  organization  lies  the  key  to  political 
success.  A  commanding  ofBcer,  no  matter  how  clever  or  brilliant. 
Is  unaljle  to  rise  above  the  merit  of  his  army.  A  campaifrn  that 
extends  over  48  States  must  have  something  more  than  a  small 
general  staff  at  headquarters  to  be  effective.  The  outcome  In  the 
lon^  run  will  depend  upon  the  workers  In  the  field,  those  volun- 
teer soldiers  who  give  without  stint  of  their  time  and  efforts  because 
conviction  has  rallied  them  to  the  party  standard. 

We  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  you 
personally  and  to  thank  you  for  yoxir  past  contributions  to  party 
success.  The  facilities  of  the  national  committee  are  at  your  dis- 
posal. You  have  an  excellent  chance  to  see  for  yourselves  what 
Government  is  doing  to  advance  the  general  welfare  and  to  correct 
the  false  uapreaslODS  about  Federal  activities  which  have  been  scat- 


tered about  by  those  who  are  careless  of  fact.s  or  who  dislike  to 
face  the  truth.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  leave  here  with  a  new 
outlook  on  Uncle  Sam's  activities  and  a  new  arsenal  of  facts  with 
which  to  confound  the  political  enemy 

The  historian  who  tries  to  Interpret  this  period  In  national  life 
without  mentioning  the  political  Influence  of  women  will  have  a 
vital  lapse  In  his  story.  The  old-fashioned  notion  that  your  sex 
merely  reflects  the  views  of  the  stalwart  male  members  of  the 
family  has  been  smashed  Ijeyond  repair  by  the  political  develop- 
ments of  the  past  decade  I  am  not  referring  to  the  fact  that 
women  are  using  the  ballot  box  In  such  healthy  numbers  I  am 
stating  the  honest  conviction  that  the  emphasis  on  the  Improve- 
m'?nt  of  social  conditions  has  resulted  largely  from  your  insistence 
and  your  wlae  use  of  the  franchise  We  are  debating  issues  today 
that  only  a  few  short  years  ago  aroused  nothing  but  li'.diflerrnce 
and  prejudiced  opposition.  It  Is  no  longer  considered  political  folly 
to  bring  unwholesome  social  and  economic  conditions  Into  the  sun- 
light and  to  insist  that  something  be  done  to  remedy  them 

The  Roosevelt  administration  has  devoted  a  good  part  of  its 
energies  to  the  solution  of  those  problems  in  which  women  are 
primarily  interested.  These  Include  the  elimination  of  city  slums, 
the  construction  of  good  schools,  the  adoption  of  minimum-wane 
standards,  an  attack  en  the  causes  of  crime,  and  a  measure  of 
financial  security  for  those  who  spend  the  Ijest  years  of  their  lives 
tolling  in  Industry  or  agriculture. 

Great  reforms  are  not  won  In  a  hurry  T^ey  are  the  fruit  of 
years  of  patient  and  persistent  effort  by  hardy  pioneers  who  Keep 
at  the  task  until  they  awaken  the  8r)clal  con.=;clence  of  the  public. 
There  has  been  a  notable  series  of  gains  under  the  present  admin- 
istration, in  the  winning  of  which  women  have  played  an  out- 
standing part.  I  feel  certain  that  you  arc  determined  to  retain  the 
good  results  of  these  victories  and  that  you  will  not  tolerate  any 
backward  step.  Your  presence  here  in  such  large  numljers  is  proof 
enough  of  that  fact. 

The  Republican  Party  has  Just  paid  us  a  tn-ent  compliment.  For 
a  decade  the  party  has  lagged  behind  the  procession  in  considering 
these  vital  economic  and  social  questions.  Showing  an  appalling 
lack  of  vision  and  foresight,  the  G  O  P  leaders  In  Con<^res8  had 
little  or  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  splendid  program  which  was 
enacted  under  the  wise  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  Now. 
being  unable  to  work  out  a  program  of  their  own.  they  prcp'^se  to 
appropriate  what  they  like  to  call  "the  best  features"  of  the  Demo- 
cratic program.  We  propose  to  keep  that  program  for  ourselves. 
To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  current  war  dispatches,  we  are  deeply 
suspicious  of  Trojan  horses  and.  I  may  add.  the  American  public  Is 
likewise  suspicious  The  Republican  effort  to  slip  into  power  by 
donning  the  cloak  of  liberalism,  a  garment  which  has  always  been 
111-flttlng  for  the  G   O   P  .  is  too  apparent  to  fool  anyone 

The  Democratic  Party  has  won  a  remarkable  series  of  victories  in 
recent  elections  as  a  result  of  which  it  is  now  the  majority  party  of 
the  country  In  winning  those  victories,  we  had  most  of  the 
feminine  votes  en  our  s'de  a:id.  frankly,  we  want  the  sam»  vote 
again  this  year  The  great  task  of  holding  the  lines  rests  squarely 
upon  your  shoulders  The  fate  of  the  election  may  depend  upon 
ycur  efforts,  and  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  not  shirk  or  falter. 
The  primary  purpose  of  these  meetings,  the  one  objective  that  cver- 
shadows  all  others,  is  to  organize  for  victory  in  next  fall's  election. 
The  Nation  will  be  better  under  a  continuance  of  Democratic  rule 
and  the  outcome  is  up  to  us. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  It  was  the 
first  to  give  equal  representation  to  women  In  Its  political  coun- 
cils as  a  matter  of  rl^ht  and  Justice  and  also  as  u  matter  of  hard, 
common  sense.  From  the  time  the  suffrage  amendment  was 
adopted  the  party  h;is  been  sensible  enough  to  realize  the  arrival 
Of  a  new  force  In  politics  and  to  make  its  plans  accordingly  It 
has  not  been  a  one-way  or  a  one-sided  arrangement.  The  party 
Is  grateful  for  your  support  and  in  return  a  sincere  effort  has 
l>een  made  by  those  in  authority  to  give  the  members  of  your 
sex  the  kind  of  recognition  which  they  deserve.  It  Is  not  by 
accident  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  appointed  more 
women  to  outstanding  positions  in  public  life  than  any  of  its 
predecessors  and  that  these  have  been  something  more  than  routine 
appointments   of   secondary    Importance. 

I  always  hesitate  to  mention  names  becau.se  It  is  so  easy  to 
overlook  individuals  who  are  entitled  to  mention.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  M'.'^s  Perkins  is  the  first  woman  ever 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  a  President's  Cabinet,  and  you  know 
the  splendid  record  she  has  made  in  office  You  know  about 
the  appointment  of  Mrs  Owen  and  Mrs  Harrlman  to  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  You  know  about  the  work  of  Mrs.  Roes  as  Director 
of  the  Mint,  and  of  Mrs.  Roche  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Far  more  important  than  the  fact  that  these  Individuals  were 
appointed  to  hlph  places  Is  the  part  they  have  played  In  doing 
away  with  old  prejudices  and  mistaken  notions  about  women  i:i 
public  ofBce  In  the  old  days  it  was  a  common  snylng  that 
women  were  poor  executives  and  administrators,  that  they  allowed 
emotion  to  sway  their  Judgment  It  was  said  that  a  woman  could 
never  become  a  flrst-ranking  diplomat  because  International  poli- 
tics  w^as    tuo   complex   of    feuuiuue    uadersUmding.     It    was    said 
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that  a  woman  could  be  given  authority  only  over  members  of  her 
own  sex  Tlie  list  of  old-time  prejudices  could  be  extended  In- 
definitely but  they  are  too  familiar  to  need  repetition  The 
Interesting  thing  Is  that  they  have  all  been  exploded  through 
the  inspiring  records  of  the  women  whom  President  Roosevelt 
has  appointed.  In  the  future,  when  a  Federal  position  of  trust 
and  responsibility  Is  to  be  Oiled,  the  appointment  may  be  madu 
on  merit  alone  without  regard  to  the  wrong-headed  views  of  past 
generations. 

I  have  talked  only  about  women  to  executive  or  diplomatic  posi- 
tions. The  field  of  legislation  requires  talents  of  a  different  nature. 
yet  the  story  is  Just  the  same.  As  Members  of  Congre.s8.  Senator 
Cakawat,  and  the  three  Democratic  Members  of  the  House,  Mrs. 
Norton.  Mrs  O'Dat.  and  Mrs.  McMillan,  have  demonstrated  a  quick 
and  sure  grasp  of  legislative  problems  and  {>arllamentary  pro- 
cedure. They  have  advanced  steadily  to  positions  of  eminence,  not 
because  of  male  chivalry  but  because  of  their  own  talent  and  worth. 

A  review  of  this  nature,  however  brief,  would  be  Incomplete  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  individual  who  has  done  so  much  to  fix  the 
new  status  of  women  in  the  realm  of  social  and  political  thought. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  dlstlngtilshed  and  gracious  first  lady,  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  have  talked  only  about  those  splendid  representatives  of  your 
sex  who  have  attained  to  places  of  high  public  trust.  Please  do  not 
take  the  mistaken  view  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  rewarded 
Its  feminine  adherents  with  a  few  posltlorLs  that  attract  public 
attention,  as  a  kind  of  window-dressing,  and  then  Ignored  them  in 
the  broader  field  of  Government  activity.  They  have  been  given 
deserved  recognition  all  along  the  line. 

A  mass  of  statistics  Is  always  Ixiring.  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
rot  attempted  to  gather  figures  for  the  entire  Government  service. 
Yet  I  should  like  to  ix)lnt  out  that  in  the  Post  Offlce  Department  in 
the  last  7  years  the  percentage  of  women  appointed  as  postmasters 
has  been  more  than  27  percent  of  the  total  number  of  appoint- 
ments. Tlie.-e  are  not  confined  to  the  smaller  offices  On  the  con- 
trary, the  list  Includes  such  large  offices  as  Los  Angeles.  Little  Reck, 
Pall  River.  Portland.  Maine:  Oakland.  Calif.;  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.; 
Mlnnt.  N  Dak  :  Galveston.  Tex.;  Camden.  N  J  ;  and  Long  Beach 
N  Y.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  comparisons  between  groups 
are  highly  dangerous,  so  I  shall  content  myself  by  saying  that  these 
appointees  have  lived  up  to  the  highest  traditions  of  the  service  in 
every  way. 

In  approaching  the  coming  election  we  must  be  sure  to  remember 
that  the  advantage  lies  with  the  Democratic  Party.  Mental  attitude 
Is  always  an  important  factor  in  a  contest  of  any  type,  and  our 
attitude  should  be  one  of  honest  pride  In  a  Job  well  done  and  not 
one  of  apoloj:y  or  mlstjlvlng.  Given  the  facts,  the  American  public 
will  arrive  at  the  right  decision  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  and 
this  should  be  the  main  source  of  our  strength. 

The  Democratic  Party,  in  the  past  7  years,  has  faced  the  responsi- 
bility of  restoring  a  badly  shattered  economy  system,  while  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  peace  In  one  of  the  most  crucial  and  danger- 
ous periods  in  world  history.  The  highest  order  of  statesmanship 
has  been  necessary  to  preserve  and  promote  the  national  welfare. 
and  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  met  the  test  in  magnificent 
faslilon  While  popular  goveimment  has  suffered  tragic  defeats  in 
other  sections  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  given  new  meaning  and 
fresh  validity  here  in  the  United  States.  The  energies  of  the  Nation 
have  been  devoted  to  the  preservation  and  betterment  of  human 
life  and  not  to  Its  destruction. 

Within  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  there  Is  no  opportunity  to 
review  at  length  the  campaign  issues.  That  task  will  be  done  In 
adequate  fashion  before  the  votes  are  cast  next  November.  But  I 
wish  to  emphasize  one  pKJlnt.  The  course  of  events  has  done 
more  than  demonstrate  that  the  domestic  and  foreign  pwUcles  of 
the  administration  are  sound  and  essentially  right;  it  has  demon- 
strated that  any  other  program  of  policies  would  have  menaced 
the  national  well-being.  To  the  wise  foresight  of  this  administra- 
tion we  owe  the  fact  that  not  a  single  American  life  has  been  lost 
In  t)elllgerent  waters.  To  the  wise  foresight  of  this  administration 
we  owe  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  emerged  from  the 
deepest  Industrial  depression  in  history  with  Its  human  resources 
and  natural  resources  In  lietter  shape  than  when  the  depression 
set  In.  Tills  Is  the  record  on  which  we  prop>ose  to  wage  the  Presi- 
dential campaign. 

The  advantage  always  lies  with  the  opposition  in  the  period  of 
uncertainty  which  precedes  the  national  conventions  and  the  selec- 
tion of  standard  bearers  Criticism  and  faultfinding  come  easy 
to  those  who  have  no  record  to  defend  and  no  policy  to  advocate. 
The  atmosphere  will  undergo  a  wholesome  change  when  the  critics 
face  the  responsibility  of  telling  the  electorate  how  they  propose  to 
conduct  the  Nation's  Government.  The  opposition  learned  that 
painful  fact  In  1936. 

During  your  visit  the  directors  of  the  women's  division  will 
acquaint  you  with  the  slx-polnt  program  and  other  practical 
measures  which  they  have  worked  out  for  campaign  activity.  I 
know  that  you  will  give  them  your  fullest  cooperation  and,  with 
yotir  loyal  support,  I  look  forward  confldently  to  another  party 
victory  in  November. 


Farmers  Have  Not  Been  Discriminated  Against  in 
Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6. 1940 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  current 
methods  used  in  trying  to  aroiise  farm  opposition  to  trade 
agreements  is  the  suggestion  that  the  principal  concessions 
made  in  these  agreements  have  been  those  made  on  agri- 
cultural products.  This  Is  another  eflort  to  set  off  the  In- 
terests of  one  group  against  another.  In  the  trade  agree- 
ments there  is  no  pitting  of  the  interests  cf  agriculture 
against  industry  as  is  suggested.  Both  economic  groups 
receive  equal  treatment  in  the  negotiation  of  agreements. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  fanners  generally  are  in 
a  aisadvan:ageoiis  position  as  far  as  protective  tariffs  are 
concerned.  The  tariffs  en  many  agricultural  products  have 
not  been  eflective  in  increasing  or  maintaining  prices  as  they 
have  done  for  many  manufactured  products.  People  with 
low  inccmes.  the  average  worker  or  farmer,  spend  nearly  all 
of  the  inccme  on  the  immediate  necessities  of  life  and  a 
small  difference  in  the  prices  of  those  necessities,  made 
po.ssible  by  tariffs,  may  be  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  farmers. 

No  proper  formula  for  calculating  the  total  cost  of  tariff 
to  any  particular  group  has  ever  been  worked  out.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  consumers  generally  are  the  forgotten 
men  when  United  States  tariff.s  are  being  made.  Farriers 
are  becoming  better  organized  and  thus  placing  themselves 
in  a  more  effective  position  as  far  as  tariff  legislation  is 
concerned.  But  in  the  past,  when  they  have  bargained  with 
industry  in  tariff  matters,  they  have  usually  lost  out  in  the 
horse  trading.  That  cannot  be  said  with  respect  to  the 
trade-agreements  program.  As  a  matter  of  record,  we  have 
granted  many  more  reductions  In  duty  on  nonagrlcultural 
products  than  on  agricultural  items.  Reductions  have  been 
made  in  about  850  nonagrlcultural  items  in  comparison  with 
about  170  agricultural  products.  The  imports  of  the  850 
nonagricultural  items  were  valued  at  $334,698,000  and  the 
imports  of  the  170  agricultural  items  at  $231,510,000  in  1937, 
when  many  of  the  nonagrlcultural  concessions,  particularly 
those  in  the  British  agreement,  were  not  in  effect.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  imports  of  agricultural  items  is  Cuban  sugar 
valued  at  more  than  $100,000,000.  The  great  majority  of 
American  farmers  are  interested  in  an  enlarged  supply  of 
sugar  so  that  they  may  obtain  it  at  prices  more  nearly  In 
keeping  with  those  of  the  farm  products  which  American 
farmers  sell. 

Included  In  the  170  reductions  In  duty  on  so-called  agri- 
cultural products  are  orchid  plants,  cut  flowers,  coconuts  in 
the  shell,  rutabaga  seed,  venison,  limes,  orange  marmalades, 
celery,  curry  and  curry  powder,  and  other  items  of  equally 
small  importance  to  American  farmers  as  general  producers. 
It  is  true  that  the  reductions  In  a  number  of  the  nonagricul- 
tural  items  have  been  small,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
ductions In  duty  on  practically  every  agriculttu'al  product  cf 
this  country,  have  had  no  effect  whatever  on  domestic  pro- 
ducers. On  the  other  hand  many  reductions  In  both  groups 
were  lowered  by  the  full  50  percent  permitted  by  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act. 

An  example  of  an  Ineffective  reduction  in  duty  on  a  manu- 
factured product  was  that  made  on  high-priced  sewing  ma- 
chines.   It  is  generally  recognized  that  on  products  of  which 
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we  arc  large  exporters  tariffs  are  not  effective  and  so  con- 
sumers can  derive  no  benefits  when  tariffs  on  such  products 
are  lowered.  The  effect  in  such  instances  is  the  same  as 
loweing  our  duties  on  distinctly  export  agricultural  prod- 
ucts such  as  apples,  on  which  the  rate  of  duty  is  not  effec- 
tive. That  is.  the  tariff  has  no  influence  In  increasing  the 
price  of  apples. 

I  have  prepared  some  Illustrations  of  reductions  in  duty 
on  manufactured  products  made  throxigh  trade  agreements 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  as  consumers.  Now.  it  is  realized 
that  the  fanner  in  Iowa,  or  some  other  State,  may  not  buy 
the  exact  Imported  product  represented  in  this  tabulation, 
but  if.  as  is  frequently  the  case,  he  purchases  the  less-expen- 
sive domestic  Item,  more  than  likely  the  tariff  nevertheless 
takes  toll  from  his  pocketbook.  The  extent  to  which  the 
tariff  is  effective  in  these  illustrations  varies  from  com- 
modity to  commodity.  Making  these  reductions  in  trade 
agreements  is  as  far  as  the  trade- agreements  program  can 
assist  American  farmers.  These  illustrations,  taken  largely 
from  the  British  agreement,  are.  however,  a  complete  refu- 
tation of  the  contention  of  those  who  have  sought  to  turn 
the  farmers  against  the  trade-agreements  program  by  sug- 
gesting that  nothing  has  been  done  to  the  industrial-tanfl 
structure.  Furthermore,  the  recent  hearings  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  indicate  that  manufac- 
turing organizations  were  fully  represented  In  opposition  to 
trade  agreements.  The  American  Tariff  League  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  acted  as  the  sp-.^ar- 
head  of  this  opposition.  In  the  attached  illustrations  I 
want  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  items  from  schedule 
3  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  "Metals  and  manufactures." 

Illustrations  of  rrducUons  in  duties  on  manufactured  products,  for 

benefit  of  farmers 


Illustrations  of  reductions  in  duties  on  manufactured  products,  for 
tumcjit  of  farmers — Continued 
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The  Bonneville  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6,  1940 
Mr.  ANGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bonneville  power  admin- 
istration has  agreed  to  deliver  a  second  block  of  32.500  kilo- 
watts of  power  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  which  now 
Is  building  its  first  western  reduction  plant,  to  use  Bonneville 
power. 

Attracted  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  large  quantities  of 
low-cost  energy  becoming  available  on  the  Columbia  River  as 
the  result  of  a  Federal  construction  program  at  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee,  the  company  signed  a  20-year  contract 
last  December  for  an  initial  32,500  kilowatts  of  power. 

The  new  contract  runs  for  5  years  and  Increases  the  com- 
pany's total  demand  for  Bonneville  power  to  65.000  kilowatts. 
It  permits  the  firm  to  double  capacity  of  the  Vancouver  plant, 
where  aluminum  will  be  produced  from  alumina  processed 
at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  company  advised  Paul  J.  Raver.  Bonneville  power  ad- 
ministrator, that  it  would  immediately  bt^gin  construction  of 
the  additional  unit  made  possible  by  the  augumented  power 
supply. 

In  requesting  the  additional  power.  Aluminum  Co.  officials 
told  Administrator  Raver  that  in  view  of  the  unusual  de- 
mand for  aluminum  resulting  from  the  situation  in  Europe 
and  the  preparedness  program  of  the  United  States,  they 
felt  the  company  should  proceed  immediately  with  expansion 
of  the  Vancouver  plant. 

Date  for  delivery  of  power  under  the  second  contract  is 
deijendent  upon  completion  of  generating  units  3  and  4.  now 
being  installed  at  the  Bonneville  powerhouse  by  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  These  two  generators,  each 
having  a  capacity  of  54.000  kilowatts,  are  expected  to  be 
ready  early  in  1941.  The  first  contract  calls  for  delivery  of 
power  upon  completion  of  the  company's  first  Vancouver 
unit,  expected  sometime  next  fall.  The  present  installed 
capacity  of  the  Bonneville  powerhouse  is  86.400  kilowatts — 
two  generators;  the  ultimate — 10  generators  with  total  ca- 
pacity of  518.400  kilowatts. 

The  power  i.s  being  sold  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  on  the  basis 
of  $17.50  a  year  for  each  kilowatt,  the  standard  wholesale 
power  rate  at  all  points  on  the  Bonneville  system  outside  of 
a  15-mIle  zone  around  the  dam.  where  the  rate  Is  $14.50. 

The  new  contract  brought  the  total  contractual  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  for  all  types  of 
agencies — public  and  private  utilities  and  Industries— to 
97,610  kilowatts  and  placed  the  administration  In  the  position 
of  selling  power  ahead  of  the  actual  installation  of  generat- 
ing capacity. 
In  other  wordi — 

Raver  said — 
the  kctual  demand  for  power  U  preceding  cur  ability  to  supply  It, 
and  It  Is  neceaaaray  to  schedule  deUverlea  to  currespond  mith  lh» 
compleuon  of  our  generating  (acUiilcs. 
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Execution  of  the  contract  in  no  way  affects  the  priorities 
given  public  bodies  and  cooperatives  by  the  Bonneville  Act. 
In  negotiating  all  contracts- 
He  explained — 

dU3  ccnsiderntlon  is  given  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
public  agencies,  T^hlch.  under  the  law,  have  a  prelerence  to  Bonne- 
ville power. 

Unit<;  1  and  2  of  the  Bonneville  project,  completed  and  in 
operation,  produce  86,000  kilowatts.  Units  3  and  4,  which 
are  under  construction,  and  for  which  appropriations  have 
been  made,  will  be  completed  on  or  about  April  1941  and 
ulll  produce  108.000  kilowatts.  Units  5  and  6  arc  also  under 
construction,  and,  with  the  $800,000  provided  by  the  House, 
require  no  additional  appropriation,  and  will  be  completed 
early  in  the  summer  or  late  spring  of  1942.  They  will  pro- 
duce 108  000  kilowatts.  The  additional  units,  7.  8.  9,  and  10, 
have  not  been  started,  and  are  not  authorized.  The  addi- 
tional expenditures  provided  by  the  action  of  the  Senate,  as 
set  forth  in  Senate  report  No.  1397,  are  strictly  limited  to 
speeding  up  the  construction  of  units  3  and  4,  and  to  build- 
ing the  foundations  for  units  7,  8,  9.  and  10. 

The  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  commenting  editorially  on 
the  demand  for  Bonneville  power,  says: 

EONNXVILLK    PaZOICAMENT   GOOD    NTWS 

For  the  time  being,  the  Bonneville  administration  Is  In  the 
happy  predicament  of  having  more  power  sold  than  it  can  deliver. 
The  second  Aluminum  Co.  contract  brings  total  contract  com- 
mitments to  Industries,  cities,  public  utilities  departments,  and 
private  companies  to  97.610  itllowatts.  Capacity  of  the  two  gener- 
ators now  in  service  is  86.400. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  Bonneville  power 
today,  or  that  there  will  be  one  in  1941  when  over  300,000  kilo- 
watts will  be  available.  The  Aluminum  Co.,  Sierra  Iron,  and 
several  P.  U.  D.  contracts  are  not  yet  eCTectlve. 

But  It  does  mean  that  BonnevUle  power  sales  are  keeping  pace 
with  Inblallallon  of  additional  generators  by  the  army  engineers. 
And  It  makes  welcome  the  news  that  the  Senate  has  approved 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $2,600,000  for  powerhouse  con- 
struction. 

The  new  appropriation,  added  to  the  $800,000  allowed  by  the 
House,  will  provide  $3,400,000  for  powerhouse  work.  Tliat  will 
permit  speed-up  of  work  en  four  additional  generutors  .so  they 
win  be  ready  about  next  January  1.  when  the  first  32.600-kllowatt 
Aluminum  Co.  contract  t>ecome8  efTectlve. 

Bonneville  has  passed  out  of  the  dream  stage  and  has  become 
a  gcln{»  concern.  It  is  selling  power  in  Increasing  quantities  for 
domestic,  commercial,  and  Industrial  use  It  seenis  not  only 
possible,  but  certain,  that  Bormeville  power  will  find  a  market 
as  rapidly  as  generators  and  lines  are  completed,  until  its  entire 
10-unlt  518,400-kllowatt  capacity  Is  put  to  beneficial  use. 

Senate  Report  No.  1397  on  the  War  Dcpariment  civil  func- 
tions appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $2,600,000  over  the  House  Bonneville  item.  This 
$2,600000  represents  two  additional  expenditures,  namely. 
$100,000  for  accelerating  the  completion  date  of  units  3  and  4 
and  $2,500,000  for  starting  the  foundations  for  units  7.  8.  9, 
and  10.  The  Justifications  for  these  amounts  were  placed  In 
the  record  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
appropriations  by  Senators  McNary  and  Holman.  and  are 
found  on  pages  169  and  213  of  the  Senate  hearings  on  H.  R. 
8668. 

Unfortunately,  the  status  and  necessity  for  the  work  was 
not  Included  in  the  hearings  before  the  House  subcommittee. 
The  brief  testimony  before  the  House  subcommittee  shown 
on  page  125  of  the  House  hearings  was  based  on  a  misconcep- 
tion, which  was  partly  corrected  during  the  House  debate  on 
the  bill,  and  is  shown  on  page  2178  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Pebmary  29,  1940. 

In  January  1940,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  indicating  the  necessity  for  this  work.  ThLs 
letter  appears  in  the  Hou-sc  appropriation  hearings  on  the 
Interior  bill,  page  223.  but  was  not  placed  before  the  Budget 
or  the  House  war  committee.  In  this  letter  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pointed  out  that  by  1942  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  primary  power  amounting  to  231.920  kilowatts,  which  Is 
37,520  kilowatts  in  excess  of  the  dependable  power  which  will 
be  available  at  Bonneville  at  that  time. 

The  details  making  up  this  estimate  appear  on  page  173  of 
the  Senate  hearings. 


On  page  174  of  the  Senate  Hearings  the  prime  power  sales 
progress  schedtile  is  given,  and  this  exhibit  may  t>e  sum- 
marized as  follows: 
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Since  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit.  Administrator  Raver 
testified  on  pages  213.  and  the  following  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings that  the  Aluminum  Co.  was  negotiating  for  an  addi- 
tional contract  of  32.500  kilowatts,  which  hjis  now  been 
consummated,  and  that  another  large  industrial  organization 
has  asked  for  a  reservation  of  50.000  kilowatts. 

Under  the  present  schedule  of  construction,  xinlts  3  and  4 
will  not  be  completed  until  April  1941.  To  take  care  of 
contract  commitments,  contracts  in  sight,  as  well  as  a  definite 
power  shortage  in  the  Portland  area,  there  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient capacity  in  operation  the  late  winter  of  this  year  to 
handle  the  load.  The  additional  revenue  accruing  to  the 
Government  from  accelerating  completion  dai-e  of  units  3 
and  4  will  be  approximately  $500,000  and  the  cost,  $100,000, 
leaving  a  net  advantage  to  the  Government  of  a'oout  $400,000. 

Units  3,  4.  5.  and  6  are  now  under  construction  and  funds 
appropriated  and  available  do  not  make  any  provision  for 
any  work  on  the  remaining  units.  The  construction  schedule 
of  the  Army  Engineers  was  designed  to  effect  the  most  eco- 
nomical plan.  Discontinuing  the  schedule  at  iJils  time  wil' 
result  in  a  construction  loss  to  the  Federal  Government,  for 
this  reason  alone,  of  $200,000  to  $500,000. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  intfmipting  the 
schedule  there  will  be  a  very  substantial  loss  from  Inability 
to  contract  the  capacity  of  units  5  and  6.  If  th^  foundations 
for  units  7  to  10,  inclu.sive,  are  put  in  at  a  later  date,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  construct  a  foundation  cofferdam  which  will 
block  off  the  water  from  units  5  and  6.  These  two  units 
will  have  a  capacity  of  108,000  kilowatts,  which  if  sold  on  a 
firm  basis  under  existing  rates  will  mean  $1,890,000  in  re\'cnu2 
per  year.  The  total  amount  of  loss  to  the  Government  cannot 
be  estimated  exactly,  as  the  same  will  depend  on  the  length 
of  time  units  5  and  6  will  be  tied  up.  and  this  in  turn  will 
depend  on  the  appropriation  schedule.  Industry  Is  moving 
into  the  Bonneville  area.  This  is  not  industry  transplanted 
from  other  sections,  but  is  either  new  projects  or  curtailment 
In  Canadian  development.  This  movement  should  not  be 
stopped  by  the  impression  that  Congress  is  curtailing  the  pro- 
gram. If  this  movement  Is  slowed  down.  th<?  lo.ss  to  the 
Federal  Government  could  amount  to  at  least  $10,000,000. 

The  object  of  the  $2,500,000  appropriation  Is  to  cover  so 
much  of  the  foundation  work  for  units  7  to  10  85  will  obviate 
the  necessity  for  cofferdams  blocking  the  output  of  units  5 
and  6. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1939  shows  that 
$7,089,200  could  be  profitably  expended  during  the  fiscal  year 
1941  at  Bonneville,  and  of  this  amount  $4,000,000  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  substructure  of  the  last  four  units  to  a 
point  where  there  will  be  no  Impairment  In  the  output  of 
units  5  and  6.  The  $2,500,000  is  that  minimum  part  of  the 
full  amount  that  the  War  Department  advises  can  be  profit- 
ably expended  In  the  fiscal  year  1941.  This  Item  will  avoid 
tying  the  hands  of  the  Bonneville  administrator  on  power 
sales.  No  Industry  seeking  a  location  In  the  Bonneville  area 
would  make  an  Investment  unless  there  is  a  guaranty  of 
capacity  delivery.  The  $2,500,000  appropriation  is  designed 
to  remove  this  handicap  applying  to  108,000  kilowatts  of 
capacity. 

BONNCVIZ.LE   AND    MIMING    WAOZ   EAKNDUI 

The  gainful  direct  employment  in  mining  l.«i  relatively  small 
compared  with  processing  and  Indirect  employment.  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  there  Is  only  I  watje  earner  in 
mining  to  10  wage  earners  In  industry. 
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Thf  following  table  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  statistics  shows  mining  wage  earners  in  the  prin- 
cipal Western  States  and  the  number  of  industrial  workers 
per  mine  worker. 
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This  table  shows  that  mining  activity  In  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington has  lagged  behind  other  States,  and  that  Arizona. 
Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Montana  have  largely  exported  their 
minerals  in  an  unfabricated  state,  and  imported  their  mining 
supplies  and  materials. 

The  Northwest  has  the  following  strategic  minerals  which 
are  now  nationally  Imported.  This  classification  was  taken 
from  War  Department  official  lists: 

flTKATXCIC     ICINXXALS     VITAL     TO     NATION  AX.     DETENSX     LOCATED     IN     THX 

NORTHWEST 

Antimony:  Essential  military  shells  auid  auto  batteries. 

Chromium:  Stainless  steel. 

MaKfteKlum:  Metal  of  future — airplanes. 

MaiiKaneae:  Vital  to  steel  Industry. 

Mercury :    Explosives 

Mica     Electrical  Industry — automobUet. 

Nickel:  8te«l  Industry  and  munitions. 

Tin:  Containers. 

Tungsten:   Automobile  and  stf^l. 

Critical  list.  Northwest  minerals.  War  Department  official  list: 
Lead,  graphite,  zinc 

KsAentlal  list.  Northwf^t  minerals:  Ck>pper,  gold. 

Commercial  list.  Northwest  mlneralii:  Bl^uth.  China  clay,  dla- 
tonxlte,  feldspar,  gypsum,  iron,  limestone,  phosphate,  silica.  sUver. 
talc. 

Mining  furnishes  a  substantial  Indirect  pay  roll  for  supplies 
and  materials  used  in  mining,  for  transportation,  clerical 
help,  and  trade.  In  the  Western  States  cited.  20  to  33  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  mined  product  goes  into  mining  supplies 
and  materials.  Conservatively,  the  indirect  pay  roll  Is  nearly 
double  the  direct  pay  roll. 

Direct  mining  employment  is  not  the  measure  of  value  of 
the  mining  industry.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  national  or 
regional  wealth  It  produces  and  the  Indirect  and  Industrial 
pay  roll  It  creates.  To  secure  national  Industrial  Independ- 
ence, we  mtist  produce  rather  than  Import  our  strategic  and 
critical  minerals. 

There  is  no  direct  means  of  measurement  available  for  the 
possible  additional  direct  mining  pay  roll  in  the  Northwest. 
The  extent  of  the  cited  minerals  in  the  region  has  not  been 
fully  explored,  neither  has  full  Information  been  secured  on 
the  quality.  However,  It  Is  known  that  the  quality  approaches 
the  k)wer  grade.  The  large  extent  of  the  magnesium  and 
mercury  deposits  Is  fairly  definitely  established.  The  United 
States  Oeologlcal  Siu~vey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  now 
exploring  the  chrome  and  manganese  occurrences.  Electro- 
chemical and  electrometallurglcal  technology  Is  the  avenue 
to  be  used  to  overcome  the  commercial  handicap  of  low-grade 
ores.  This  has  been  worked  out  for  chrome,  manganese,  and 
magnesium  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Wash- 
ington State  College  at  Pullman.  To  release  the  remaining 
listed  minerals  for  commercial  use.  further  exploration  and 
research  are  necessary.  As  an  example  of  the  fact  that  the 
direct  mining  pay  roll  is  not  the  real  measure  of  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  mining  Indvistry,  It  can  be  cited  that  all  the  iron 
mines  in  the  United  States  had  only  14.873  direct  wage  earn- 
ers. The  steel  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  in  the  same  period 
employed  on  the  average  359.630  wage  earners,  or  24.1  indus- 
trial workers  per  mine  worker. 

With  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  occur- 
rences, quality,  and  transportation  requirements  of  the 
Northwest's  mineral  resources,  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to 
roughly  estimate  from  statistical  analysis  and  comparisons 


with  other  States  the  prol)able  additional  direct  mining  em- 
ployment under  existing  known  conditions. 

Such  an  estimate  of  additional  mining  wage  earners  of  all 
classes,  metallic  and  nonmetallic.  Is  as  follows: 

Low  direct-employment  estimate  would  be  about  70  per- 
cent of  present  mine  employment  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
or  additional  wage  earners.  4.000;  con.ser\ative  upper  esti- 
mate. 22  percent  of  existing  California  employment.  7.400:  or 
the  indirect  ratio  can  he  conservatively  taken  as  60  percent 

of  the  national  average,  or  1.6  Indirect  employees  in  all  classi- 
fications per  1  mining  wage  earner. 

The  industrial  ratio  also,  to  l>e  conser\-ative,  can  be  talcen 
as  25  percent  of  the  national  average  or  35  p>ercent  of  the 
California  ratio. 

Summarizing  these  rough  estimates,  we  secure  the  follow- 
ing on  mining  and  allied  wage  earners: 
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Total 

20.  *» 

37.700 

In  making  these  estimates  the  intent  was  to  base  the  same 
on  known  facts  and  to  be  conservative. 

The  direct  mining  and  industrial  employment  based  on 
mining  alone,  cited  above,  represents  a  10-  and  18.5-percent 
increase  over  the  last  reported  existing  total  mining  and 
Industrial  employment  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  complete  Bonneville  plant  will  have  stifflclent  available 
capacity  to  make  such  emplojmient  possible.  The  time  that 
this  employment  can  be  reached  will  depend  on  the  program 
of  exploration,  research,  construction,  and  marketing. 

This  Industrial  employment  applies  only  to  minerals  and 
does  not  include  industrial  activity  represented  by  steel, 
forest  products,  agiicultural,  and  general  manufacture. 
These  would  be  in  addition  to  the  mining  activities. 

The  total  over-all  industrial  direct  employment  from 
Bonneville  can  fall  into  four  possible  classifications,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  Industry  contracted.    These  are: 

(1)  Basic  industries  with  a  small  ratio  of  undistributed 
satellite  Industries,  represented  by  38  3  wa^e  earners  per 
1.000  horsepower.  Thu  Is  thm  situation  at  Niagara  Pails, 
N.   T 12.400 

(3)  Basic  Indtutrles  with  larfrr  numtier  of  smaller  Induv- 
tries.  Conditions  similar  to  Niagara  County,  N  T..  or  42 
direct  wace  earners  per  IJOOO  horsepower IS.  300 

(3)  33  percent  at  present  Industrlai  employment  in  Oregon 
and  Waahlngton.  or  100  wage  earners  per  i.000  horse- 
power.   Pair  distribution  of  smaller  indtistrtes  Induced 

by  the  basic  Industrie* 44.000 

(4)  National  average  of  ratio  of  tnulc  to  distributed  In- 
dustries, or  lft3  wage*  earners  per  liXW  liorsepower 07,600 

These  over -all  industrial  emplojrment  figures  are  based  on 
total  Bonneville  installed  and  available  horsepower.  In- 
direct emplojrment  of  1  to  2  per  indiistrial  worker  is  in 
addition  to  the  above. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON    CHARLES   F     MCLAUGHLIN,    OP   NEBRASKA 


Mr.  Mclaughlin.     Mt.  speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 


delivered  by  me  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention at  Omaha.  Nebr.,  on  May  2. 1940: 

FeUow  Democrats,  democracy  In  Nebraska  continues  Its  for- 
ward march  and  the  spirit  of  this  meeting  demonstrates  that  we 
are  marching  with  enthui^lasm.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  Join 
force*  with  all  loyal  members  of  our  party  in  the  work  of  the 
convention.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedln(?ti  by  serving  as  jrour  chalrn-ian  and  am  highly 
honored  to  be  aiTorded  the  opportunity  of  sf>eak.ing  to  you  at  the 
outset  of  your  deliberations. 

I  am  told  this  Is  to  be  a  keynote  speech.  Frankly.  I  don't  Just 
knew  the  exact  definition  of  kejmote,  but  if  It  means  the  note 
which  s3unds  In  the  heart  of  every  mother  and  father,  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  America  today  and  which  spells  the 
difference  botween  opportunity  for  happiness  and  black  despair, 
between  construction  and  destruction,  which  points  the  very  way 
to  life  or  death,  then  I  say  the  keynote  in  America  at  this 
solemn  moment  la  peace  The  tTnlted  States  of  America  Is  de- 
termined to  keep  out  of  war. 

Ladles  and  pcnllemcn.  this  Is  a  democratic  speoch.  When  I 
have  flnlslied  I  hope  it  will  have  sufllclcntly  spoken  for  itself  on 
that  score.  It  will  point  with  pride  and  view  with  alarm.  It  will 
praise  and  condemn.  But  before  I  enter  upon  it.  let  me  say  this: 
Political  parties  are  a  means  to  an  end — a  very  good  end;  the 
means  by  which  Americans  adopt  their  policies,  select  their  pub- 
lic ofllclals;  in  short,  the  means  by  which  we  Americans  govern 
ourselves.  Let  us  not  forget  that  whether  we  are  Democrats  or 
Republicans  or  Independents,  we  are  all  Americans  We  argue 
and  debate  but  Is  there  one  among  us  who  does  not  know  that 
every  honest,  fair-mliidcd  nian  and  woman  In  our  land  In  his 
heart  desires  Justice  and  opportunity  for  happiness  for  his  neigh- 
bor as  well  as  for  himself,  harmonious  relationships  between 
citizens  of  dlfffrlng  backgrounds  and  viewpoints,  helpful  coopera- 
tion between  Government,  business,  and  labor  and  general  healthy 
conccrd  rather  than  destructive  discord?  Differences  exist  as  to 
policies,  as  to  means  of  accomplishing  desired  ends  In  a  repub- 
lic the  airing  of  these  differences,  however  violently  is  a  salutary 
thing,  a  sign  of  Intense  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  In 
the  welfare  of  his  Nation.  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  In 
our  land  when  our  party  will  cease  to  attack  the  policies  and 
leadership  of  our  opponents  when  we  consider  such  attack 
to  he  Justified.  And  I  am  sure  we  all  are  determined  that  we 
will  continue  In  America  to  unite  with  all  patriotic  Americans  as 
American*,  though  we  may  not  agree  with  them  politically  as 
Individual   citizens.     In   that   lies  the  greatness  of  our   country 

The  Democratic  Party  has  t)een  in  jxjwer  for  7  years.  We 
will  shortly  he  summoned  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  to 
give  an  account  of  our  stewardship.  We  willingly  an.'swer  the 
summons  We  gladly  accept  the  challenge.  Wc  stand  upon  our 
partys  history  of  jjerfo'T"*"*"*-  past  and  present.  Ar.d  now, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  In  the  words  of  a  great  American,  "Lets 
look  at  tne  record." 

the  Democratic  Party  has  the  honor  and  distinction  of  l}clng 
the  largest  voluntary  political  party  In  the  hUiory  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  In  continuous  existence  longer  than  any  political 
group  m  a  democratic  country.  Our  chief  source  of  pride,  how- 
ever. Is  not  that  we  are  as  old  as  the  Republic.  It  is  not  that 
we  have  the  support  and  confidence  of  a  large  majority  of  otir 
voters  It  U  rather  that  througbottt  our  long  and  honorable 
history  we  have  been  consistently  loyal  to  the  high  prlturtples 
of  service  to  the  basic  needs  of  the  great  rank  snd  file  of  our 
citizens,  and  ttiat  we  have  produced  an  untrroken  chain  of  leaders 
who  have  kept  the  liberal  spirit  at  progreasive  free  goremment 
vitAl  In  each  succeeding  generation.  We  have  a  right  to  feel  a 
very  real  pride  In  our  historic  background,  but  at  thU  particular 
time  we  have  an  exceptionally  strong  basis  for  our  loyalty  to  our 
party.  It  is  that  In  the  critical  period  through  which  we  have 
been  passing  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  the  means  by  which 
our  Oovernment  has  been  made  once  again  the  powerful  bulwark 
of  human  rights  and  the  effective  agent  of  the  common  people. 
This  agency  has  functioned  in  this  crisis  under  the  administration 
of  our  party  chief,  our  national  leader,  our  President,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

As  a  matter  of  historic  accuracy,  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  were  not  conceived  In  the  mighty  brain  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  What  Jefferson  did  was  to  crystallze  and  adapt  to 
American  conditions  the  age-old  truth  that  a  government  exists 
to  9er\'e  the  n?eds  of  Ita  people,  and  not  to  enforce  upon  them 
the  win  of  self-appointed  rulers.  He  made  a  cold  philosophy 
•  living  political  creed  More  than  that,  he  furnished  a  leader- 
ship which  prevented  those  who  were  the  spiritual  ancestors  of 
the  present  Republican  Party  from  making  the  new  Republic  a 
shoddy  ImlUtlon  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  lately  repudiated. 
Once  the  all  embracing  figure  of  Oeorge  Washington  had  passed 
from  the  political  scene,  the  self-eatiefled  aristocracy  of  the 
Northeast  had  attempted  to  remold  the  life  of  the  United  States 
into  the  old  patterns,  but  Jefferson  and  his  democratic  disciples 
gave  a  rallying  point  to  the  liberal  hopes  of  the  day  and  for  the 
succeeding  24  years  under  Jefferson.  Madison,  and  Monroe  the 
Democratic  Party  dominated. 

Then  came  a  4-year  lapse  and  the  periodic  reaction  which  seems 
to  characterise  human  action.  Once  again  the  need  t)ecame  great 
and  once  again  the  people  ttimed  to  the  Democratic  Party  and. 
as  had  t>ecome  the  custom,  we  furnished  the  new  surge  of  life. 


Under  the  leadership  of  that  great  son  of  Tennessee,  Andrew 
Jackson,  we  restored  the  Nation  to  the  people.  The  West  and 
South  responded  and  America  became  a  democracy.  Control  of 
government  passed  forever,  except  for  temporary  ebbings  of  the 
tide,  from  the  domination  of  the  limited  groups  whose  claims  to 
power  rested  solely  upon  control  of  wealth  and  social  position. 
When  Jackson  broke  the  power  of  the  eastern  seaboard  bankers, 
he  made  the  common  man  the  first  citizen  of  the  Republic.  As 
long  as  we  remain  upon  the  record  of  human  endeavor,  "Old 
Hickory"  will  stand  as  the  rugged  bulwark  of  democracy.  He 
was  and  Is  our  "Andy"  Jackson. 

We  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  record  left  by  Van 
Buren,  Polk,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan  during  the  ensuing  30  years. 
Probably  no  human  nilnds  could  have  changed  the  course  of 
events  which  preceded  the  tragic  War  between  the  States.  At 
least  no  other  party,  no  other  leaders,  liad  the  genius  to  stem 
the  growing  tide  of  hate. 

Then  came  the  single  great  flgtire  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  whom  the  Republican  Party  points  with  Justifiable  pride.  His 
record  and  his  in.''plratlon  belong  to  the  whole  Nation.  Once 
Abraham  Lincoln  passed  from  the  scene,  the  Republican  Party, 
txjrn  with  such  lofty  alms,  descended  into  the  hands  of  a  group 
of  un5crupulous,  power-mad  political  tyrants.  The  carpetbag 
era  blackened  the  pages  of  our  history,  while  the  vilest  pKslltlcnl 
scandals  rocked  our  very  foundation."?.  The  election  of  1876  Is, 
even  by  the  narrowest  partisans,  conceded  to  have  been  won  by 
that  true  hater  of  corruption,  Samuel  J  Tilden.  Great  as  he  was 
as  a  Governor  and  as  a  reformer,  he  was  never  greater  than  when 
he  renounced  his  Just  claim  to  the  Presidency  rather  than  plunge 
the  Nation  Into  another  bloody  Internal  war. 

However,  the  Nation  soon  turned  to  our  party  and  we  present.ed 
to  It  the  rugged  honesty  of  Grover  Cleveland,  who  triumphed  over 
the  hatred  and  personal  abuse  of  his  day  and  wrote  Indelibly  Into 
our  political  life  the  principle  that  "a  public  office  Is  a  public  trust." 

Once  again  a  temporary  reaction  triumphed  In  1888.  ThoK 
who  would  make  government  the  tool  of  big  business  succeeded, 
and  to  make  their  triumph  effective  they  wrote  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1890  Panic  swept  the  country  and  continued  on  through  the 
second  Cleveland  administration.  A  combination  of  reactionary 
Influences  prevented  effective  counter  measures  until  1896.  when 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic  party  took  command  at  the 
national  convention  In  Chicago  ani,  renfllrmlng  and  reestablish- 
ing the  liberal  principles  of  the  party,  charted  a  forward  course 
to  bring  It  Into  line  with  the  changing  conditions  of  the  day. 

Under  the  Influence  of  the  silver  tonpued  "boy  orator  of  the 
Platte."  William  Jennings  Bryan,  that  convention  adopted  a  plat- 
form and  conducted  a  campaign  baaed  upon  principles  many  of 
Which  were  a  generation  In  advance  of  their  time.  On  the  face  of 
the  returns  the  election  was  lost,  but  the  seed  of  lll)erallsm  was 
sown  and  the  harvest  has  been  reaped  In  the  subsequent  enact- 
ment of  much  humane  and  liberal  legislation  which  haa  l>een 
accepted  generally  by  fair-minded  and  forward-looking  citizens, 
regardless  of  party,  as  an  advance  step  In  human  progress.  The 
militancy  of  that  campaign  roused  the  Nation's  conscience,  revived 
the  pioneer  spirit  of  the  West,  and  set  America  upon  the  road 
tov^ard  progressive  leadership  of  the  world. 

While  the  ret  of  the  Nation  wr<?  preparing  Itself  for  the  accept- 
ance of  this  twentieth-century  liberal  movement,  the  Republican 
Party  controlled  the  Oovernment.  Even  In  Ita  own  ranks  the 
progressive  revolt  mounted.  Kansas.  Ifebrsska.  Iowa— all  th« 
praines  flamed  until  It  swept  the  party  cut  of  control. 

Our  opponents  charge  that  they  lost  control  In  1912  because  of 
a  party  »fpllt.  Let  us  consider  that.  Is  It  not  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  dynamic  personality  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Bull  Moose  movement  would  have  fotmd 
expression  In  a  mass  migration  to  the  Democratic  Party  rather  ttian 
a  temporary  sojourn  in  the  third-party  terrltcry?  When  the  Re- 
publicans claim  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  their  shining  contribution  In 
the  twentieth  century,  we  need  but  remind  them  that  It  was  only 
by  leaving  their  party  and  Indignantly  repudiating  their  leaders 
that  he  felt  he  could  maintain  his  own  political  self-respect. 

Fortunately,  out  of  a  wide  field  of  trained  progressive  leaders  wa 
could  present  a  great  liberal  philosopher  and  statef^nan  In  the 
person  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Woodrow  Wilson.  If  you 
would  be  truly  proud  of  our  party  and  Its  record,  reread  the  story 
of  the  first  WUscn  adminl.^tratlon.  Nowhere  In  previous  history 
had  such  a  comparable  series  of  forward-looking  legislation  been 
adopted. 

Our  archaic  banking  and  currency  system,  prolific  of  panic  and 
disaster  under  Republican  administration,  was  supplemented  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  which,  if  It  had  been  administered  as  the 
law  provided,  would  have  been  a  bulwark  against  the  disaster  which 
overtook  us  in  1929. 

We  created  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  protection  of 
honest  business.  We  forged  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer,  while  protecting  legitimate  American  pro- 
duction. We.  by  law,  raised  labor  from  classification  as  a  com- 
modity and  we  laid  the  foundation  of  all  succeeding  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  labor. 

Then  came  the  World  War.  Whatever  may  have  l)een  the  causes 
of  that  war  historians  may  discover,  but  uncter  Woodrow  Wilson 
America  was  roused  to  the  highest  level  of  Idealism  in  all  history. 
We  may  sneer  at  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  but  If 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  prevailed  at  Versailles,  and  later  in  his  gallant 
fight,  in  which  he  was  so  ably  assisted  by  otir  distinguished  natlva 
son.  United  SUtes  Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  the  wcn-ld  might 
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well  have  been  spared  the  horrors  which  again  confront  clTlllzatlon. 
Much  as  we  hate  war.  we  still  remember  that  under  Democratic 
adininistratlon  the  Army  and  Navy  successfully  accomplished  their 
t««icfi  without  a  major  scandal  or  a  charge  of  corruption. 

Woodrow  Wilson  parsed  on.  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty and  the  Nation,  reacting  from  the  tension  of  war  and  weary  of 
welldoing,  saiik  to  the  lowest  level  of  corruption  and  Inefficiency  In 
our  entire  national  life.  Ftcm  Teapot  Dome,  and  the  Ohio  gani? 
undiT  the  genial  but  careless  HardinK.  through  the  drunken  financial 
crsy.  under  the  cautious  and  unsmiling  CooUdge.  to  the  Inc-pi  fum- 
bling under  Hoover,  the  Nation  plunged  into  the  downward  spiral  of 
disaster,  culminating  in  the  devastating  panlr  of  1929  Through  12 
long  years  the  Republican  Party  retained  control  and  wrote  a  record 
which  they  now  beg  us  to  forget.  They  set  new  records.  Most  bank 
falUtres.  most  bankruptcies,  most  home  and  mortgage  foreclosures, 
most  men  out  of  work  Farm  and  home  were  uiilled  at  last  under 
the  bla-k  blankt>t  of  hopelefanc.-s.  while  the  sole  major  contribution 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  save  the  day  was  the  Orundy-Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act,  which  guaranteed  the  destruction  of  our  vital 
internuticnal  trade. 

True  to  the  best  of  our  traditions,  our  Democratic  minority  Con- 
gress tried  to  rouse  the  blind  Republican  leadership  to  assume 
responsibility  and  to  act.  Nothing  result<»d  National  collapse 
setmt'd  inm^lnent  The  Republican  Party  could  offer  nothing  except 
"more  of  ihe  same  " 

As  at  previous  crises,  the  Democratic  Party  was  confronted  with 
the  task  first  of  .saving  and  then  of  rebuilding  the  national  life. 

The  climax  seemed  to  be  reached  In  1932  with  stagnant  industry, 
new  low  prices  for  agricultural  products,  new  high  records  for  idle 
men.  and  new  standards  for  governmental  helplessness.  Rugged 
tnd.viduallszn  was  paying  dividends  In  pern>lts  to  peddle  apples 
on  the  street  corners 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  that  year  saw  a  rebirth  of  liberal 
Idealism  coupled  with  a  courageous,  realistic  attack  upon  the  still 
mounting  economic  hurricane.  The  American  p)oople  responded 
and  m  Novemt>er  rendered  an  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  "giillty" 
against  the  Incompetent  reactionary  forces  which  dominated  the 
Republican  leadership. 

By  March  4.  1933.  the  whole  financial  and  social  structure  was 
collapsing  No  party  ever  took  over  the  reigns  of  government  under 
more  distressing  circumstances.  Tine  first  Inaugural  address  of 
Ptanklln  Roosevelt  electrified  the  Nation.  Hope  reappeared.  Our 
citizens  found  that  the  Government  at  Washington  was  their 
Oovernment  and  that  lt«  full  power  had  been  marshalled  In  their 
behalf 

To  review  the  history  of  the  party's  7  years — even  to  touch  upon 
the  high  spots— would  require  days  rather  than  these  brief  minutes. 
but  no  one  can  ever  forget  the  black  despair  as  the  banks  crashed 
on  March  1.  2.  and  3  of  1933.  nor  fall  to  remember  the  high  hopes 
of  March  4  as  financial  stability  again  began  to  reassert  Itself 
under  the  magic  of  our  leader's  voice. 

Congress  was  called  into  special  session,  and  at  once  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  began  to  Justify  the  faith  which  our  citizens  had  re- 
poAed  In  it  Throughout  history  governments  had  leaped  to  the 
side  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  but  now  every  resource  of  the 
United  States  was  strained  In  behalf  of  plain  men  and  women. 
Our  banking  holiday  was  terminated  almost  at  once,  but  when  the 
banks  reopened  It  was  In  a  new  era.  On  March  3.  1933.  every  one 
of  the  thousands  of  bank  failures  meant  distress  or  ruin  to  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands,  of  depositors.  Two  wteks  later,  and  to  this 
date,  bank  failures,  which  rarely  occur,  merely  mean  the  liquidation 
or  the  readjustment  of  banking  enterprises  Why?  Because  the 
United  States  of  America  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  the  safety  of 
his  bank  deposit  up  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  In  other  words,  the 
Democratic  Party  made  government  the  servant  and  the  protec- 
tor of  our  people  rather  than  the  complaisant  agent  of  corporate 
wealth. 

Under  the  Republican  leadership  of  Harding.  CooUdge,  and  Hoover 
the  Oovernment  carried  the  load  and  assumed  the  risks  for  the 
big  banks,  the  major  railroads,  and  the  powerful  Insurance  com- 
panies Under  the  democratic  administration  the  Oovernment  does 
not  withdraw  Its  aid  from  these  great  Institutions  which  retained 
their  governmental  support,  but  the  farmer,  the  home  owner,  the 
latwrer.  and  the  helpless  received  the  same  needed  assistance  which 
previously  had  been  reserved  for  those  who  were  most  able  to  help 
themselves. 

We  have  legally  secured  labor's  right  to  collective  bargaining  and 
have  laid  a  foundation  so  broad  that  only  labor °s  Internal  quarreis. 
or  a  selflsih  Imitation  of  the  crimes  previously  charged  to  capitalists, 
can  prevent  the  development  of  a  happier  era  In  Industrial  relations. 

We  have  been  mindful  of  the  obligation  which  we  owe  to  the  men 
who  answered  their  country's  call  to  arms  In  war.  To  the  disabled. 
In  mind  and  body,  no  adequate  compensation  can  be  made,  but  to 
the.ve  men  we  have  offered  the  care  and  attention  of  a  grateful 
country. 

We  hav«  put  Into  action,  effectively,  the  forces  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  in  the  administration's  campaign  to  end  monopoly  in 
business;  to  put  a  stop  to  unfair  competition,  and  to  abolish  dis- 
honorable trade  practices. 

We  Ut)erall»ed  the  farm-loan  agencies,  and  we  set  up  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Oorporatlcn  We  made  it  possible  for  millions  of  our 
best  cltlaens  to  save  their  farms  and  homes,  which  seemtd  hopelessly 
lost.  We  enacted  the  basic  legislation  which  enables  the  States  to 
pay  real  old-age  pensions  We  established  unemployment  compen- 
sation We  provided  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  gave 
unemployed  j^juth  a  refuge  from  the  city  slums  We  supplied  the 
necessary  support  to  the  criminal  investigation  bureau  to  stop  the 


I   wave  of  kidnaping  and  organized  banditry,  but  better  yet.  we  pro- 
I    vlded  the  funds  to  bring  education  to  our  young  men  and  women 


who  otherwise  might  be  thrown  Into  the  swollen  ranks  of  the 
luemployed. 

We  provided  the  world's  largest  public  works  program  with  em- 
plojrment  for  millions  of  men.  both  on  the  J"b  and  In  the  heavy 
industries,  to  say  nothing  of  arranging  outlets  for  the  accumulated 
supplies  of  raw  materials. 

We  cncouragrd  home  ownership  by  setting  up  the  housing  author- 
ities with  their  long-term  loans  at  low  rates  of  Inlere.st  We 
brought  every  resource  to  the  aid  of  agriculture  In  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  and  Surplus  Commodity  Acts  We  put  Government 
credit  at  work  to  enable  the  producing  farmer  to  hold  his  crops  from 
a  glutted  market.     We  made  rural  electrification  a  reality. 

We  made  vast  loans  to  villages,  towns,  cities,  school  districts, 
counties,  and  St.-\tes  to  enable  them  to  furnish  work  to  their  own 
unemployed  aid.  at  the  same  time,  to  construct  needed  public 
Improvements,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  enjoyed  only  In 
the  distant  future.  If  at  all.  If  mistakes  were  made  In  th.s  field, 
remember  that  the.se  Federal  funds  were  granted  only  when  the 
local  authorities  certified,  first,  that  they  had  needy  employable 
workers  who  were  unemployed;  second,  that  the  relief  load  was 
l)eyond  the  local  cariylng  capacity;  and.  third,  that  the  plans  sub- 
mitted were  for  needed  useful  public  Improvements  We  added  to 
the  funds  for  highway  construction;  we  eliminated  dangerous  grade 
crossings. 

This  but  touches  some  of  the  more  Important  Items  of  our 
scheme  of  national  restoration.  We  will  freely  concede  that  some 
errors  have  been  committed  and  that  some  of  the  methods  used 
were  not  Ideal,  but  we  declare  that  every  mistake  was  made  on 
the  side  of  the  rights  of  humanity. 

We  have  not  completed  the  task  of  domestic  recovery,  but  we 
have  seen  the  number  of  employed  In  nonagrlcultural  fields  rise, 
under  our  leadership,  from  27  245  000  In  1932.  under  Republican  ad- 
ministration, to  34  940,000  In  1939.  We  find  that  the  cash  farm 
Income  of  $4,682,000,000  m  1932  Is  $8,519,000,000  for  1939.  while 
the  national  Income  of  $40,000.000  000  In  1932  has  become  $68.- 
OOO.OCO.OOO  In  1939.  National  wealth  has  mounted  by  many,  many 
billions,  regardless  of  the  method  of  calculation  or  of  the  statistical 
sources  used. 

While  we  have  been  fighting  this  epochal  battle  to  restore  our 
Internal  affairs  the  world  has  gone  Insane  Dictator  powers  and 
greedy  nations  have  all  but  destroyed  the  last  hojM?  of  world  peace. 
International  trade  has  been  almost  completely  disorganized.  For- 
eign "isms"  have  been,  and  are.  attempting  to  upset  our  Internal 
lives  In  the  midst  of  th.s  chaos  our  President  and  our  State  De- 
partment unttringlv  have  been  working  to  maintain  our  peace  with 
the  world  and  to  build  good  relations  with  all  peoples  who  would 
be  gocd  neighbors  with  us. 

Thanks  to  this  administration,  our  reiatlcns  with  each  of  the 
South  and  Central  Americas  have  been  more  firmly  and  more 
satisfactorily  established  than  at  any  time  In  our  previous  history. 
If  trouble  should  spread  to  the  Americas,  the  benefits  of  oiir 
foreign  policies  will  become  increasingly  apparent  to  us  all. 

While  we  have  been  engrossed  In  our  troubles  at  home,  and 
while  we  were  seeking  harmony  with  all  peoplps.  we  could  not 
overlook  our  responsibility  for  national  safety.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  out  of  other  people's  wars,  but  we  are  also  still 
more  determined  that  we  shall  not  become  the  spoils  of  war  to  any 
aggressors  We  are  building  a  land.  sea.  and  air  defense  which 
will  be  so  strong  that  no  power  or  combination  of  powers  will 
dare  to  turn  their  covetous  eyes  upon  this  continent. 

We  are  doing  our  part  to  make  this  country  Internally  secure 
by  building  a  strong.  Intelligent,  and  loyal  citizenry  We  have 
dedicated  ourselves  and  the  Democratic  Party  to  the  task  of  doing 
all  that  Is  In  Government's  power  to  make  every  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment an  effective  servant  to  the  public  good  The  task  is  not 
complete,  but  we  have  made  a  magnificent  start  and  we  will 
finish  the  Job  The  Democratic  Party  will  remain  the  liberal, 
progressive,  fighting  party  of  the  people 

We  are  assembled  in  convention  today  from  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  State  to  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  fundamental 
principles  and  historic  traditions  of  cur  party  and  to  plan  for 
the  future  Adhering  to  its  basic  tenets  we  shall  promulgate  a 
pronouncement  of  our  party's  alms  and  purposes  and  shall  set 
forth  In  the  form  of  a  platform  our  attitude  on  those  particularly 
pressing  questloiis  which  confront  us  at  this  solemn  hour.  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  every  Democratic  man  and  woman  in  the 
State  to  present  for  consideration  his  or  her  suggestions.  The  plat- 
form which  will  be  submitted  to  this  convenuon  and  adopted  In 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  majority  will  reflect  the  composite 
convictions  of  the  Democrats  of  Nebraska 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  made  up  of  Independent  Individuals. 
This  characteristic  of  Independence  is  peculiarly  applicable  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  stlfie  Inde- 
pendent thought  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  our  State  Such  an  attempt  would  fail  at  the  outset,  for 
the  pioneer  spirit  which  characterized  the  settlers  of  our  Common- 
wealth still  t>T3lfies  the  membership  of  our  party  In  Nebraska.  We 
need  never  fear  the  result  of  honest  differences  of  opinion  It  is 
only  by  free  and  open  discussion  that  sound  decisions  can  be 
reached  and  worth-while  policies  formulated  and  followed  But, 
like  the  members  of  the  family  who  may  disagree  within  the  walls 
of  their  home,  we  as  Democrats  should  settle  disputes  within  our 
party,  and  having  settled  them,  present  a  united  front.  It  la 
through  such  harmonious  concert  that  best  results  can  be  achieved. 
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We  may  not  agree  absolutely  with  some  of  our  brethren.  If  all 
Democrats  thought  alike  it  would  be  proof  that  they  did  not  think 
at  all.  If  harmony  exists  within  a  political  pyarty  it  exists  because 
Its  memt)ers  emphasize  their  points  of  agreement  rather  than  their 
points  of  difference  and.  as  In  this  Nation,  those  things  which 
the  whole  people  have  In  conunon  are  more  numerous  and  more 
important  than  the  things  on  which  they  differ,  so  In  political 
parties  men  act  In  unison  when  th«  points  on  which  they  agree 
are  more  nvmierous  and  more  important  than  the  points  on  which 
they  differ. 

Present  at  this  convention  today  are  veterans  In  the  ranks  of 
Nebraska  democracy  who  have  worked  unceasingly  and  untiringly 
to  keep  alight  the  flame  of  liberalism  which  often  flickered  dimly 
In  the  winds  of  fierce  and  powerftil  opposition.  We  salute  these 
men  and  women  who.  in  season  and  out,  have  always  fought  the 
good  fight  and  have  kept  the  faith  and  who  are  fighting  as  hard 
as  ever  today. 

We  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  those  young  Democrats,  many 
of  whom  are  first  vote-^.  who  already  have  entered  mllltantly  Into 
the  fight  for  liberal  pr;nclple«  and  whoae  activities  constitute  such 
a  vital  and  forceful  contritmtlon  to  the  sticoess  of  our  party's 
program. 

We  recognize  particularly  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  women 
of  our  party.  The  Inspiration  they  have  offered  In  the  battle  for 
humane  legislation  and  for  measures  for  social  welfare  has  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  success  of  our  cause. 

If  there  are  diBagroements  within  the  party,  let  those  In  dis- 
agreement a&k  themselves  whether  they  are  nearer  In  point  of 
agreement  In  their  political  phUosophy  than  with  the  political 
philosophy  of  those  In  the  cqjposlng  ranks.  The  best  way  to  keep 
our  party  useful  is  to  keep  it  in  power.  The  best  way  to  keep  it 
In  power  is  to  keep  it  strong.  The  best  way  to  keep  It  strong 
Is  to  keep  It  united.  Above  all.  our  party  must  be  kept  clean  and 
to  keep  It  clean  is  to  be  vigilant  In  our  scrutiny  of  Its  standard 
t>earers  and  iU  aims  and  pxirposes.  The  people  have  the  right  to 
expect  and  the  n^ht  to  demand  booesty  of  purpose  and  capacity 
for  accomplishment  In  public  office.  We  present  to  the  people  of 
Nebraska  our  candidates  for  olBce  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
and  -we  tirge  the  electorate  to  apply  to  them  these  tests  of  honesty 
of  purpose  and  capacity  for  accomplishment  In  public  otBoe.  At 
the  sazne  time  we  urge  the  application  of  the  same  tests  to  the 
candidates  presented  by  the  opposing  party.  We  will  await  with 
confidence  the  outcome  of  these  testa  and  these  comparlaons  of 
candidates  by  the  voters  of  our  State  at  the  polls  next  November. 

Well-meaning  people  have  viewed  with  alarm  the  use  of  new 
methods  In  dealing  with  new  problems.  With  post-war  collapse, 
brought  about  by  world  conditions  and  a  selfish  and  unwise  do- 
mestic policy,  drastic  action  was  demanded  to  meet  an  unprece- 
dented national  sltuatloo.  Some  of  these  same  weU-meanlng 
people  who  have  t>een  tremendously  benefited  by  many  at  the 
extraordinary  steps  taken  by  our  party  continue  to  avow  that  no 
good  thing  can  come  out  of  this  administration,  and  mdeed,  in 
some  Instances,  to  proclaim  that  nothing  but  evil  can  result  from 
any  Democratic  administration.  We  all  recall,  I  am  sure,  the 
Illustration  of  this  frame  of  mind  used  In  a  certain  fireside  chat, 
of  the  old  gentleman  who,  when  rescued  from  what  might  soon 
have  been  a  watery  grave,  after  he  had  gone  under  for  the  third 
time,  roundly  criticized  and  condemned  his  rescuers  ttecause  he 
had  lost  his  sUk  hat. 

Economic  disaster  demanded  emetgency  treatment  Just  as  fires 
or  floods  or  other  dl.saster*  ot  nature  call  for  envergency  handling. 
By  heroic  action  the  stability  of  the  Nation  was  preserved  and, 
despite  crltlclfm  and  complaints  directed  against  our  efforts,  the 
Constitution  remains  Intact  and  otir  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment continues,  and  will  continue  for  the  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  individual  citizen.  The  convention  In  which  we 
are  now  taking  part  is  a  concrete  evidence  of  the  vitality  and 
force  of  our  governmental  system.  Ours  is  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing natloris  on  the  face  of  the  earth  In  which  the  citizen  has  an 
effective  part  In  his  own  Government.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to 
live  up  to  our  responsibilities  to  the  end  that  our  plan  of  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  th?  people,  for  the  people  may  continue 
for  our  own  welfare  and  as  an  example  and  a  symbol  of  hope  for 
oppressed  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Criticisms  of  a  tjroad  general  character  are  aimed  at  our  re- 
covery program  by  our  opponents.  But  when  specific  measures  are 
difctisscd  It  Is  a  different  story.  Leading  Republican  Presidential 
candidates  assure  the  people  that.  If  elected,  they  will  continue  our 
"  farm  proqrani.  our  work -relief  program,  our  soclal-aecurlty  pro- 
gTRm.  and  the  other  mea.sures  set  up  by  our  party  to  cope  with 
present -day  cnnriitlons  and  to  bring  about  recovery  Repiibllcan 
congressional  and  State  candidates  likewise  heartily  endorse  the 
contlntiauce  of  these  measures,  lliese  Republican  candidates  say 
they  favor  these  laws  but  that  their  party  will  administer  them 
more  effect  Ivelv  than  ours.  What  then  is  the  Issue?  It  is.  my 
friends.  Jvist  this:  Which  party,  the  Democratic  or  Republican,  will 
best  administer  laws,  conceived.  Initiated,  sponsored,  and  passed 
by  the  Democratic  Party?  We  are  content  to  let  the  voters  decide 
that  at  the  polls  next  November. 

The  United  States  is  a  Nation  of  immigrants.  Otn*  whole  history 
Is  the  story  of  pioneers.  We  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1940  are  now,  as  we  always  have  been,  a 
composite  of  the  races  of  the  world.  What  progress  we  have  made, 
what  success  we  have  had  Is  due  to  the  best  efforts.  In  thought  and 
In  deed  of  this  Nation  of  people  who  are  the  descendants  at  nearly 
all   nauons   and   races.    Interd^teiKlenoe    Is   the   keynote   of   our 


Btructtne  as  a  Nation.  Ws  need  two  basic  qualities — foresight  and 
spunk — the  former  carefully  developed,  the  latter  rationally  oon> 
trolled.  In  19S2  America  was  a  Nation  lacking  strength,  courage, 
hope.  Since  1932  that  hope  has  been  restored,  that  courage  revived 
and  today  we  stand  before  the  world  as  a  Nation  with  renewed 
strength  and  vigor. 

Fellow  citizens,  the  Democratic  Party  has  pointed  the  way. 
Definite  objectives  can  be  reached  thxtnigh  determination  and 
through  firm,  patient,  and  persistent  effort.  We  call  upon  all 
Uberal  forces  to  Join  us.  Our  direction  is  not  t>ackvirard.  It  Is 
forward — definitely,  dauntlessly  forward. 


The  Jefferson  Memorial  *Wil!  Undoubtedly  Be  the 
High  Light  of  Most  Visits  by  American  Tourists 
to  the  National  Capital"* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6. 1940 


ARTICLE  BT  R.   P.  HARRIS8 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  memorial  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, heretofore  authorized  by  ConRress.  is  now  taking 
substantial  form  on  the  Tidal  Basin.  This  memorial  which 
was  born  of  much  clamor  and  controversy  furnishes  a  fit- 
ting though  distinct  architectural  balance  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  which  Is  now  beyond  the  realm  of  controversy. 

The  memorial  was  desigmed  by  John  Russell  Pope,  now 
deceased.  In  the  field  of  classic  structure  the  late  Mr.  Pope 
was  without  a  peer,  not  only  in  America  but  in  the  entire 
world. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  only  the  first  American  architect 
but  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  ovu"  architects.  Mr.  Pope,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Commission,  embodied  In  the  memorial 
the  outstanding  and  unique  features  of  the  Jefferson  school 
of  architecture.  The  result  will  be  a  structure  of  extreme 
beauty. 

Tlie  setting  is  a  superb  one.  The  House  already  knows  that 
ihe  memorial  is  located  on  the  last  major  monumental  site 
In  the  Capital  imder  the  L'Enfant  plan  of  the  city  of 
Washington. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  In  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  of  date  of  April  13,  written  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Harrlss. 

Mr.  Harrlss  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  memorial  so  effec- 
tively that  I  have  asked  the  permission  of  the  House  to  include 
his  article  in  the  Record.    It  follows: 

WHTTC    COLinCKS    AMD    CRBUT    BU>SSOaCS 

(By  R.  P.  Harrlss) 

WASHiTfCTON.— It  was  a  blowy,  nippy  spring  aftemoon,  but  the 
sun  was  almost  hot  and  the  cherry  blossoms  along  the  rim  of  the 
Tidal  Basin  made  a  bra^e  pink  Imitation  of  an  impressionist 
landflcap>e.  They  did  It  rather  tentatively,  though,  as  if  anUcl- 
patlng  the  weather's  current  treachery.  Hardy  tourists,  foreign 
functionaries.  Government  clerks  strolled  and  cycled  along  the 
p>aths.  admiring  (and  sometimes  trampling)  the  fiower  beds. 
stopping  to  take  photographs,  eating  popsicles.  Whenever  they 
gazed  out  across  the  water  their  eyes  roved  'roiuid  the  shore,  with 
its  pink  fog  of  bloom,  and  came  to  rest  upon  the  marble  pile 
that  will  be  the  Jefferson  Memorial. 

Hitherto  the  cherry  blossoms  hav«  been  enough  of  a  show  for 
the  thousands  of  April  visitors  who  walk  or  drive  there.  But  the 
cherry  blossoms,  the  whole  of  the  Basin  area,  are  destined  to 
become  merely  so  miich  appropriate  landscaping  for  the  white 
pillars  and  white  dome  designed  by  the  dead  hand  of  James 
Russell  Pope.  Even  now.  in  Its  Incomplete  state,  the  structure  Is 
Inescapable,  rising,  as  It  appears  to  do,  right  cut  of  the  water 
which  becomes  Its  reflecting  pool.  Once  the  scaffolding  is  cleared 
away,  the  thing  will  be  dazzling. 

It  was  scarcely  less  dazzling  when  the  construction  foreman  (a 
Mr.  Yopps)  conducted  a  two-man  tour.  In  the  center  of  the 
pantheon,  where  a  statue  of  Jefferson  wUl  stand,  one  looks  north 
directly  at  the  Washington  Monument  shaft,  with  the  flagpole  of 
the  White  House  vl&lblc  to  the  left.  The  east  portal  looks  toward 
the  Capitol  dome.  The  western  view  Is  the  Lincoln  MemorlaL 
Only  to  the  south  is  the  view  disappointing:  No.  1  Highway 
and.  a  little  beyond  it  and  partly  screened  by  trees,  the  railroad 
tracks.    We  did  a  good  deal  of  climbing  up  and  down  Iron  ladden 
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and  evfntually  got  In  »  Jerky  little  lift  and  were  hauled  up  to  th« 
top  of  the  colutnnB.  where  the  low  dome  soon  will  fit  do*Ti  like  a 
cup.  Mr.  Toppa  pointed  to  where  a  famous  declamation  of  Jeffer- 
aon  a  had  been  cut  Into  the  Inside  of  the  circular  wall,  high  up 
"^"niQder  the  dome.  Inviting  me  to  Uke  a  good  loolc.  since  very  lew. 
If  injr^  vlaltorM  would  ever  be  privileged  to  read  It  at  such  close 
ran^e  agalh.  The  enormous  lettering  spelled:  "I  have  sworn  on 
the  altar  of  Ood  eternal  hoatUlty  to  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man." 

I  thought  how  thla  memorial  henceforth  will  exercise  Its  glisten- 
ing white  tyranny  over  the  eyes  of  all  who  stroll  round  the  Tidal 
Basin 

The  structure  will  bouse  a  monument  to  Jefferson,  and  the 
Memorial  Coizuntsslon  has  Just  announced  the  name  of  the  prob- 
able sculptor  He  Is  Lee  LavvTle,  a  New  York  sculptor  who  was 
broueht  to  thla  country  In  his  infancy  from  Germany  and  who 
received  some  part  of  hla  education  In  a  parochial  school  In  Balti- 
more     He  has  specialized  largely  In  architectural  sculpture 

The  procedure  for  telectlng  a  sculptor  was  as  follows:  The  Me- 
morial Commlaslon.  which  Includes  three  Senators,  three  Rcpre- 
sentatlvea.  three  members  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Foun- 
dation and  three  "•Presidential  commiaaloners, '  and  of  which  Stuart 
O  Oibboney  Is  chairman,  named  as  a  Jury  The  Jury  consisted 
of  Henri  Marceau.  James  Earle  Praaer.  and  Heinz  Warneke.  Prom 
nvire  than  a  hundred  applicants,  six  sculptors  were  invited  to 
compete:  Rudulph  Evans.  Raoul  Joaset.  Lee  Lawrle.  Sidney  Waugh, 
A  A  Weinman,  and  William  Zorach.  Models  were  submitted 
anonymously.  Mr  Lawrle'a  model  waa  picked  by  the  Jury,  but  it 
was  rejected  by  the  commission.  Nevertheless,  the  commli-sion 
invited  the  aculptor  to  submit  a  revised  model,  "after  which,  if 
approved.  It  will  be  submitted  to  the  Commlaslon  of  Pine  Arts  and 
duly  made  public."  In  picking  Lawries  model,  the  Jury  made 
these  cbservatlona: 

"To  aid  In  choosing  a  model  which  will  best  typify  the  man.  we 
started  with  the  fact  that  Jefferson  was  not  an  orator,  neither  waa 
he  a  man  of  great  physical  action.  On  the  contrary,  he  waa  a 
thinker  and  a  phlloaophcr. 

•"Th'^refore.  in  the  first  step  of  the  work,  th'*9e  characteristics 
should  be  Indicated  more  definitely  than  the  likeness  of  head  and 
body:  whereas.  In  the  next  stage,  and  on  a  laiger  scale,  the  latter 
polriu  can  be  more  easily  achieved.  The  first  rough  impulse  of  the 
sketch  model  must  give  the  Jefferson  mental  characterL-tlc  by  pose, 
action,  and  design,  or  there  Is  little  chance  that  they  will  ever  be 
achieved." 

It  wa."  added  that  while  the  winning  sketch  was  not  photographic. 
It  dlsMnctly  carries  throughout  the  movement  of  the  philosopher 
and  thinker  and  reflects  the  atmosphere  of  Jefferson 

The  total  cost  of  the  statue.  Include  the  payment  to  the  winning 
sculpror.  compensation  for  the  other  sculptors  who  were  Invited  to 
submit  nnodels.  and  the  expense  of  execution  will  fall  within  the 
I^.CXX)  which  Congress  authorized.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be 
completed  in  3  years.  In  time  for  its  dedication  on  April  13,  1943 

The  pantheon  Itself  Is  proceeding  on  a  buUdirg  schedule  which 
should  see  It  entirely  completed  by  July  1941  There  is  a  possibility 
that  It  may  be  ready  for  dedication  by  next  January. 

There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  controversy  over  the  Jefferson 
Memorial — over  Its  cost.  $3  000  000;  over  Its  design,  an  adaptation 
of  the  style  of  Jefferson's  own  Montlcello  and  of  the  Jefferson- 
de.<*igned  rotvmda  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Critics  of  the  memorial  (and  of  the  classical  tradition  In  general 
as  applied  to  Washington)  have  called  It  "an  unimaginative  rehash- 
ing of  dead  architecture."  "another  Lincoln  Memorial,"  "a  pseudo- 
classical  horror."  and  have  derided  the  use  of  "empty  forms"  which. 
they  hold,  lack  meaning  to  the  present-day  American  or  present-day 
anybody  else.  It  Is  a  question,  however.  Just  hew  empty  these  forms 
really  are.  Probably  they  have  more  meaning  to  the  generality  of 
cit;3fns  than  the  architectural  purlsu  and  antttradltlonalists  would 
be  Willing  to  admit.  It  la  not  a  meaning  which  the  common  or 
garden  variety  of  cltls^n  can  readily  express,  but  I  do  not  Ijelleve  It 
likely  that  many  people  will  be  able  honestly  to  say  that  the  finished 
memorial  la  not  Impressive  and  meaningful. 

The  cold  clafslcal  forms  which  make  so  much  of  the  late  Mr.  Pope's 
work  seem  tomblike  are  exactly  suited  to  the  Tidal  Basin  Job  A 
John  RuMrll  Pope  structure  Inevitably  looks  like  a  mausoleum  and 
in  this  case  a  supermausoletim  Is  what  the  design  called  for  and  It  Is 
what  the  public  Is  going  to  get  And  It  will  undoubtedly-  be  the 
hlijh  light  of  most  visits  by  American  tourists  to  the  National 
Capital. 

Whnt  would  Jefferson  himself  have  thought  of  this  thing? 
Would  the  great  man  of  simple  tastes  have  abhorred  a  grandiose 
and  Impractical  memorial? 

There  Is  considerable  evidence  to  Indicate  that  a  design  such  as 
this  would  have  pleased  him.  It  is  true  that  he  said  he  wished 
to  be  remembered  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indefendence,  or  a  religious  freedom  statue  and  as  the  founder 
of  a  university.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  hardly  conceivable  that 
he  wpuld  not  have  been  Intrigued,  enchanted  even,  with  a  struc- 
ttue  inspired  by  his  own  architectural  Ideas  and  principles  and 
occupvlng  the  finest  natviral  site  In  the  Capital.  In  Ftance  he 
vi&itrd  Nlmes  and  gazed  worshipfully  for  hours  at  the  Maison 
Carree — "like  a  lover  at  his  mistress."  as  he  confessed.  Moreover. 
he  w:*s  a  man  of  great  ingenuity.  He  fitted  all  sorts  of  gadgets 
Into  Montlcello.  some  of  them  no  less  tricky  than  the  disappearing 
Ironing  board  which  today's  contractors  vise  as  bait  for  selling 
semidetached,  suburtjan  dwellings.  He  saw  nothing  Incongruous 
in  adapting  classical  fomvs  to  contemporary  needs,  or  of  making 
them  as  livable  as  poaalbie  Inside.  The  way  In  which  all  the 
Interior  details  are  to  be  txandled.  the  clever  concealment  of  the 


public  toilets  under  terraces,  the  heating  arrangements — all  these 
more  or  le-ss  routine  features  of  the  design  would  have  appealed 
to  a  man  of  his  inventiveness.  But  I  think  those  marble  columns 
would  have  fetched  him  most  of  all. 

Jefferbon.  the  philosopher,  swore  eternal  hostility  to  tjTarmy 
over  the  mind  of  man;  yet.  for  good  or  HI.  Jefferson,  the  architect, 
imposed  his  own  taste  upon  his  countrymen,  some  of  whom  find 
It  tyrannical. 

Loans  and  Repayments  of  Selected  Federal 

Agencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6.  1940 


REPORT    BY    LEGISLATIVE    REFERENCE    SERVICE 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herewith  a  report  prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  showing 
loans  and  repayments  of  selected  Federal  agencies.  The 
table  is  as  follows: 

Loans  and  repayments,  selected  Federal  agencies 


Leans 

Repayments 

Outstaii'ling 

Rpconstmction  Finanro  Corpora- 
tion 1  (Sept.  31),  lOTJ) 

Fe<li'ral      home      loiin      Mnks » 
(June   30.    iy:W)    (.iiivances    to 

r.  292.  933.  361 

523. 023,  390 

3.093.4,'*,  Ml 

23.967.882 

$5,  fioa.  529.  617 

3.Vi.0fil.827 

COI.002.(WO 

8.519.536 

$1,783,403,744 
16S.  961.  .V53 

Home    Owners'     Loan  Corpora- 
linn  »  (Jun.>  W.  193») 

Fe<leral      Hoiisinu      .administra- 
tion «  (Dec   31    1939) 

2.  492,  44S,  001 

Nf>T«,— I»iirin(f  the  fiscal  ypar><  rj.3ft-:v.».  the  Home  Owners'  l>oan  Corporation  has 
aeniiirfl  141.742  profxTtit-s  of  a  capital  valuo  of  $737.2».'>.  12X.  t)f  those  55.303  have  tx-cn 
sul'l  at  an  atiert-Kate  price  of  $193.17.5,M4  (capital  valuu  $237,636,622),  l«»ving  tM},4Jt) 
propcrti)^  i)(  a  capiUil  valil**  of  $4U9.64^.5<16  on  hand. 

1  ToLfil  loan  anil  other  authorizations  from  Feb.  2.  1932.  to  .t^opt.  30.  I9.19.  inclii.sive. 
F.xciii'lix  Bli.n-aiion.s  to  <ither  Oovrrnment  ajtencios;  purrhav-s  of  seouritii-!!  from 
ruhlic  Works  .administration:  and  wniniitmonts  outstandine.  (.S<iurc*:  Quartorly 
ivt'liort  of  Hi'constnirtion  Financi'  Corporation.  S<>pt   30.  Iy3y.  p.  44.) 

>  S4V('nth  .\nniial  Ki'[iurt  of  the  Federal  Hume  Loan  Dank  Board,  June  30.  1939, 
p.  172. 

>  .<ame.  pp.  125,  12S.     Include^  original  loans  only.     Propierties,  same.  p.  137. 

•  .\s  of  I)»-c.  31.  19.39.  the  Fi-il.^ral  Ilousine  AdmlnLstration  had  irwured  2.346.278 
\<r\x\»  under  ♦itle  I  of  the  National  Housing  .\ct  at  a  face  value  of  $9e6.417.S96;  10t,426 
(laim.s  have  h«>on  paid  to  the  amount  of  $2:i,9»>7.!*2.  Of  this  amount  $4,739,7Vi  in  ( .tsh 
and  $3,77y,74.s  in  retK>s«»'Ssion  cTcdils  have  been  recovereU.  (by  Iclcphoue  Irom  iba 
Federal  llousaig  Admmuitraliou.) 


Our  Farm  Credit  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6, 1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  FRED  BRENCKMAN 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
radio  address  by  Fred  Branckman,  Washington  representa- 
tive, the  National  Grange,  over  stations  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  on  the  Grange  hour,  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  April  20.  1940: 

As  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  agricultural  situation  are 
aware,  a  shake-up  ot  considerable  proportions  has  been  unitTway 
In  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  some  time,  and  further 
drastic  changes  are  contemplated. 

The  somewhat  chaotic  condition  that  prevails  today  had  Its 
Inception  a  3rear  ago  when  President  Roosevelt,  under  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Government  Reorganization  Act.  trans- 
Xerred    ihe  Farm    Credit    Artmini.suatlon   to    the    Department    oX 
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Agriculture,  "nie  major  farm  (vganifiktlons  of  the  country  were 
vigorously  opposed  to  this  transfer,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
In  an  efTort  to  reassure  the  Xamoers  and  to  quiet  their  tui- 
eaalness.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  on  May  22  last,  issued 
a  statement  with  the  concurrence  of  the  President  to  the  effect 
that  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  mcludlng  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  would  not  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  explained  that  the  principal 
purpose  In  transferring  the  F.  C.  A.  to  the  Department  was  to 
reduce  the  number  of  agencies  reporting  direct  to  the  President, 
and  that  in  the  future  the  Governor  of  the  F.  C.  A.  would  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  rather  than  to  the  President  him- 
self.    As  Secretary  Wallace  well  said  at  the  time: 

AS    WALXACE    SAW    rt    ORIGINALXT 

"Not  all  the  functions  of  the  institutions  and  corporations  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  are  exclusively 
governmental  In  character.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
exercises  a  type  of  Federal  supervision  over  these  agencies  quite 
unlike  the  usual  Federal  supervision,  where  the  organizations  and 
controls  are  wholly  governmental.  Supervising  as  it  does  many 
different  types  of  organizations.  Involving  among  other  things 
more  than  8  000  corporations,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  does 
not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  complete  Identification  with  the  De- 
partment. Tlie  relationship  Involved  can  be  best  handled  by  a 
continuation  of  Its  present  method  of  operation,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlculttire  exercising  a  coordinating  sujaervislon  In  only 
the  broadest  and  most  general  way." 

That  was  what  Secretary  Wallace  said  in  May;  but  by  the 
time  November  rolled  around,  he  took  the  position  that  if  he  was 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, he  wanted  to  have  full  control  of  It.  The  first 
Indications  that  a  storm  was  brewing  came  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas, when,  after  much  undercover  work,  with  rumors  flying  thick 
and  f.ist.  Forrest  F.  Hill  was  compelled,  under  administration 
pressure,  to  hand  In  his  re.sipnation  as  Governor.  Dr.  A.  O.  Black, 
who  had  been  Chief  of  Marketing  Research  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr. 
Hill's  resignation. 

Others  who  have  been  ousted  In  connection  with  the  phakeup 
include  Deputy  Governor  Gerald  E.  Lyons,  of  Iowa;  Payton  R. 
Evans,  general  counsel,  of  Virginia,  together  with  Albert  S  Go.^.';, 
who  duri!.g  the  past  7  years  served  as  Commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks. 

COSS     EXPLAINS     HIS     RESIGNATION 

Mr.  Goss  was  not  In  sympathy  with  the  move  merging  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
destroying  the  Independent  status  of  the  farmers'  lending  agencies. 
Neither  was  he  in  sympathy  with  the  policies  that  Secretary 
Wallace  announced  would  henceforth  be  pursued  by  the  F.  C.  A. 
These  were  the  reasons  why  he  was  asked  to  resign. 

In  tendering  h*s  resignation  to  the  President,  Mr.  Goss  Issued 
a  public  statement  showing  that  there  was  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  the  admin- 
istration with  reference  to  farm-credit  matters.  He  declared  there 
was  a  tendency  toward  a  type  of  so-called  credit  in  which  personal 
responsibility  is  denied,  loans  made  to  ever^-body,  with  no  adequate 
margin  of  safety  provided,  and  that  under  this  scheme  the 
Government  would  be  expected  to  pay  the  losses  whenever  bor- 
rowers took  the  notion  to  quit  paying. 

Mr  Goss  likewise  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  pursuant  to 
the  act  creating  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Federal  land 
banks  had  been  lending  money  on  the  basis  of  normal  values,  when 
under  conditions  prevailing  during  recent  years,  farmers  had  not 
received  a  normal  Income.  That  Is  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  we  must  not  allow  all  the  confusion  and  uproar  that  is  in 
progress  now  with  reference  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to 
obscure  this  Important  point. 

No  system  of  farm  credit  that  could  possibly  be  devised  could  be 
expected  to  function  satisfactorily  and  remain  self-supporting  un- 
der the  conditions  that  have  prevaUed  during  the  paist  several  years, 
when  farm  Income  has  been  bereral  billion  dollars  a  year  less  than 
during  the  5-year  period  from  1925  to  1929.  Compen-satory  farm 
prices,  and  not  "soft  "  credit,  that  will  sink  the  farmer  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  the  mire  of  debt,  is  the  only  real  answer  to  the  situa- 
tion with  which  agriculture  is  today  confronted. 

The  leading  farm  organizations  of  the  country.  Including  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grange,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  American  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  and  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  are 
aU  heartily  In  favor  of  the  enactment  of  the  GlUette-Kleberg  bills, 
8  3480  and  H  R  882.5.  This  meastu*  would  restore  independent 
status  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  under  a  bipartisan  board 
of  five  members,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  serving  in  an  ex 
ofBcio  capacity 

THE    JONES-BANKHEAD   BILL 

On  March  4.  the  same  day  that  the  GUlette-Kleberg  bill  was 
Introduced  on  the  Senate  side,  another  measure,  known  as  the 
Jones-Ban khead  bill,  which  imdoubtedly  was  drafted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  made  Its  appearance  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Hearings  on  this  latter  bUl  were  started  before  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  2  days  after  its  introduc- 
tion, and  before  anyone  connected  with  the  land  banks  or  the 
farm  borrowers  had  ever  heard  of  It.  Dr.  Black,  the  new  Governor 
of  the  F.  C.  A.,  was  called  as  the  first  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee. When  he  was  asked  to  explain  the  bill  and  the  purposes 
behind  It.  he  testified  that  he  could  not  say  what  the  new  policies 
were  going  to  be  imtil  he  knew  what  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture Intended  to  do.  Assuming  that  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
who  have  invested  $130,000,000  of  their  own  money  in  this  coop- 
erative enterprise,  still  think  they  should  have  a  voice  in  Its 
alTalrs.  Dr.  Black's  statement  waa  not  very  reassuring,  to  say  the 
least. 

Secretary  Wallace,  representatives  of  the  farm  organizations, 
Mr.  Goss,  and  many  other  witnesses  have  appeared  before  the 
Agricultural  Committee  in  connection  with  these  hearings,  which 
have  now  been  completed  so  far  as  the  House  Is  concerned.  Stiort 
hearings  have  also  been  held  on  the  GlUette-Kleberg  bill  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Ciurency  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

It  la  true  that  some  attractive  bait  Is  contained  In  the  Jones- 
Bankhead  bUl.  which,  among  other  things,  would  reduce  to  3 
percent  the  Interest  on  mortgages  held  by  the  Federal  land  banks. 
But  It  is  not  necessary  to  swallow  this  whole  bUl,  with  Its  many 
objectionable  features.  In  order  to  give  farm  borrowers  a  lower 
interest  rate.  A  bill  has  already  passed  the  House  and  Is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate 
that  would  continue  the  present  emergency  rate  of  3' 2  percent 
for  a  period  of  years.  If  this  rate  Is  not  low  enough,  the  bill 
could  easily  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  still  lower. 

The  Grange  has  always  favored  the  lowest  Interest  rate  on  farm 
mortgages  consistent  with  a  sound  loaning  policy.  Three  years 
ago  we  strongly  urged  Congress  to  override  President  Roosevelt's 
veto  of  the  3',^ -percent  interest  bill.  If  Congress  had  sustained 
the  veto,  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  contract 
rates  at  which  the  money  was  originally  loaned  to  the  farmers, 
varylhg  between  4Va  and  6'/i  percent.  The  following  year  the 
President  aprain  vetoed  a  bill  extending  the  3  •-i -percent  rate  until 
June  30.  1940.  and  when  Congress  overrode  this  second  veto,  It 
met  with  our  full  approval. 

At  a  time  when  our  Government  Is  able  to  borrow  money  on  Its 
long-time  bonds  at  a  rate  as  low  as  2%  percent,  why  should  the 
debt -burdened  farmers  of  the  country  be  asked  to  pay  rates  rang- 
ing from  4 '2  to  6  ='2  percent?  My  purpose  in  referring  to  this 
matter  Is  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  not  finding  fault 
with  the  3-perccnt  mterest  rate  contained  In  the  Jones-Bankbead 
bUl. 

PRINCIPAL     OBJECTIONS     OUTLINED 

Among  the  principal  objections  to  the  Jones-Bankhead  bill, 
which  Is  supposed  to  have  been  drafted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are  that  It  would  substitute  bureaucratic  Govern- 
ment lending  and  control  for  farmer -controlled  cooperative  credit; 
that  it  would  entail  the  danger  of  mixing  sound  credit  with 
relief  and  social  problems,  and  that  partisan  politics,  from  which 
the  work  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  heretofore  been 
free,  would  in  due  time  jiermeate  the  whole  set-up. 

In  my  opinion.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  granting  of  loans  to 
farmers  might  be  made  contlng'jnt  upon  compliance  with  the 
triple  A  program  or  various  other  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  With  all  due  respect  to  Secretary  Wal- 
lace, who  undoubtedly  means  well,  he  already  has  far  greater 
powers  than  were  ever  before  granted  to  any  administrative  officer 
of  the  Government,  and  if.  in  addition  to  all  his  other  powers,  he 
should  be  given  a  strangle  hold  on  the  fanners'  credit  facilities, 
a  situation  would  be  created  that  Is  without  parallel  In  any  free 
country. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  even  If  Secre- 
tary Wallace  should  not  be  tempted  to  abuse  the  vast  powers  re- 
posed In  him.  nobody  knows  who  the  next  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  be,  nor  have  we  any  knowledge  as  to  what  policies  he  might 
pursue.  If  we  want  our  democracy  to  endure,  why  not  let  the 
people  themselves  have  some  say  in  the  conduct  of  their  own 
affairs?  Instead  of  destroying  everything  that  has  been  accono- 
pUshed  In  the  field  of  cooperative  farm  credit  during  the  past  23 
years,  would  it  not  be  far  better  for  us  to  bul'd  on  the  experience 
we  have  had  and  Improve  the  system,  giving  the  farmers  a  larger 
measure  of  responsibility  and  control  than  they  have  heretofore 
exercised? 

We  are  admonished  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  Is  good,  and  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  detractors  of  our  cooperative  farm  credit  system 
may  say.  It  has  on  the  whole  been  very  successful.  It  has  weathered 
the  greatest  inflation  of  land  values  ever  witnessed  in  this  country, 
together  with  the  greatest  deflation.  Its  record  with  reference  to 
farm-mortgage  foreclosures  Is  about  twice  as  good  as  the  record 
of  private  lending  agencies.  Most  assuredly,  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  destroy  the  element  of  personal  and  Joint  responsibility 
In  the  making  of  farm  loans,  because  this  factor  Is  vital  to  th« 
continued  success  of  the  whole  system. 


More  Spinach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

of  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6, 1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  appointed  Mr.  J.  Monroe  Johnson  to  the  I.  C.  C.    Mr. 
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Johnson  la  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  where  he 
was  formerly  in  charge  of  aviation.  The  record  made  under 
his  administration  In  the  Department  was  notcniously  bad. 

Next,  the  President  announces  he  will  probably  appoint 
Mr.  Robert  Hinckley,  present  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority,  to  the  post  to  be  vacated  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Hinckley  can  have  charge  of  aviation  if  the 
C.  A.  A.  Is  moved  back  into  the  Depcutment  of  Commerce. 

This  maneuvering  proves  that  the  Independence  of  the 
C.  A.  A.  Is  destroyed  if  the  reorganization  goes  through. 

Forever  afterward  the  development  of  civil  aviation  will 
depend  on  who  Is  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  and  who  is  the 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Who  Am  I? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Map  3.  1940 


AN  ES8AT  BY  LAWRENCE  C    MURPHY.  POSTMASTER,  SAN 

OABRIKL.   CALIF. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
e.*^say  on  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  our  civilization 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  postmasters 
In  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District  of  California.  Mr.  Law> 
rence  C.  Murphy.    I  am  proud  to  include  it  with  my  remarks. 

WHO   AM    I? 

(By  Lawrence  C  Murphy,  postmaster.  San  Gabriel.  Calif.) 

I  am  the  smallest  commodity  In  the  world.  I  am.  likewise,  the 
cheapest  commodity  en  earth.  I  am.  of  all  man-made  things,  the 
most  Important.  I  weigh  leas  than  a  dram;  my  price  a  trlfie.  I 
am  the  re«aon  for  the  world's  largest  enterprise  My  recognized 
value  is  world-wide.  Prom  the  birth  to  the  death  of  each  existence 
I  am  an  Important  factor — every  day.  In  truth  and  in  essence, 
I  am — 

The  messenger  of  sympathy  and  love. 

The  aervant  of  parted  friends. 

The  consoler  of  the  lonely. 

The  bond  of  the  scattered  family. 

The  enlarger  of  the  common  life. 

The  carrier  of  news  and  knowledge. 

The  Instrument  of  trade  and  Industry. 

The  promoter  of  mutvial  acquaintance  of  peace  and  good  will 
among  men  and  nations. 

Every  Joy.  each  vicissitude:  every  romance,  each  fact,  every  suc- 
cess, each  failure,  every  birth,  each  death— all  are  known  to  me. 
Without  me.  life  would  lose  much  of  It's  charm.  Without  me.  the 
heart  would  never  know  the  fullness  of  love  or  the  depth  of  sorrow. 
Were  I  nonexistent  wealth  might  well  discount  Its  power  I  am 
m   everything,    always    meeting    you.     In    your   every   motivation — 

•ocial.  commercial,  intellectual,  romantic,  tdealistic^you  always 
come  to  me 

In  human  democracy  I  am  a  mighty  implement.  I  prompt  and 
encotirage  the  spirit  and  the  service  of  what  makes  for  freedom  and 
the  happiness  of  man.     I  am  a  binding  tie  In  all  affairs. 

I  travel  the  world.  I  know  all  roads,  all  paths,  all  climates  Land 
•*^d  «^ea  and  air  are  my  highways  and  byways  I  never  wearj'  of 
my  Journeys.  I  am  the  most  familiar  wayfarer.  My  comings  and 
gcings  are  always  Important.  I  am  a  constant  visitor  In  the 
sanctums  of  the  mighty  or  the  hovels  of  the  poor  1  have  equal  wel- 
come Though  I  travel  far.  none  may  bar  my  journeys.  The 
mightiest  cf  armament— vast  armies — unlimited  resources  of  na- 
tions, all  protect  my  wanderings.  Whither  I  go.  law  and  order 
stiper?cde  violence  and  the  crude  customs  of  savage  life 

As  a  plutocrat  I  Journey.  I  use  only  the  best  and  most  modern 
of  transportation — motors,  streamime  Diesels,  aircraft,  mighty  ves- 
sel»— all  are  familiar  to  me.  I  am  their  constant  passenger.  En 
route  I  am  attended  by  a  trained  entourage  who  guard  me  jealously, 
willing  to  give  the:r  Uvea  to  uphold  the  traditions  t>ehlnd  me. 

Neither  storm  nor  flood,  neither  heat  nor  cold,  neither  pestilence 
nor  catastrophe  can  stay  me.  And  all  because  I  am  In  your  serv- 
ice— the  one  reason  for  my  existence.  When  I  part  with  you.  you 
are  certain  of  a  fulfilled  mission  Though  you  send  me  to  the  frigid 
Eones  or  to  burning  desert  wastes,  to  prince  or  jMuper.  saint  or 
sinner.  I  perform  your  task. 

I  know  the  birth  of  every  day  through  whose  sunlit  hours  I  toll. 
When  night  rests  on  a  weary  world — I  still  go  on.    For  me  there  ig 


no  rest.  With  your  every  heartbeat  I  start  a  Journey  anew  For 
I  am  m  your  service. 

Tea — I  am  small — the  smallest  conunodlty  In  the  world — and 
cheap,  my  cost  a  trifle,  and  though  I  weigh  less  than  a  dram,  who 
trawls  farther,  works  harder,  or  Is  more  consistent  than  I?  And 
who,  with  all  the  selfishness  and  clamor  of  the  ages — who — with  all 
the  weaknesses  of  man— can  equal  my  claim — "I  know  no  enemy?" 

Who  am  I? 

I  am  a  postage  stamp. 


Citizenship 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6. 1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    CHARLES  HAWKS.  JR.,  OF 

WISCONSIN 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rtcord,  I  Include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

"Citizenship"  Is  an  old  word — as  old  as  democracy.  "Citizenship" 
Is  a  proud  word  that  holds  all  the  pride  of  a  free  man  in  his 
freedom. 

"Citizen"  is  a  simple  title  It  Is  the  boast  of  America  that  no 
American  may  hold  any  other.  It  is  our  pride  that  no  American 
Is  less  and  that  no  American  can  pretend  to  be  more  than  a 
citizen  of  this  country. 

Not  long  ago  I  .saw  an  Engll.sh  pa.<aport  An  English  friend 
showed  It  to  me.  and  It  was  a  very  elaborate  affair  Inside  It  there 
is  a  great  show  of  state  .«eals  and  a  long,  flowery  statement 
beginning.  ""We.  Viscount  Halifax.  His  Majesty's  principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  •  •  •"  Then  there  Is  a  whole  para- 
graph listing  the  Viscount's  titles.  It  ends  by  requiring,  in  the 
name  of  His  Majesty,  that  all  concerned  allow  the  subject  to  whom 
the  passport  Is  Issued  to  pass  freely 

Compare  that  with  an  American  passport  Our  passports  are 
not  elaborate.     There  Is  only  this  simple  statement: 

"I.  the  undersigned  Secretary  or  the  United  States,  hereby  request 
all  whom  It  may  concern  to  permit  freely  and  safely  to  pass,  and 

In  case  of  need  to  give  all  lawful  aid  and  protection  to , 

a  citizen  of  the  United  States  " 

1  Uke  a  detp  pride  In  those  words,  "a  citizen  of  the  United  States  "• 
A  free  American,  one  with  millions  cf  free  Americans — a  citizen  of 
the  UnlUd  States 

That  is  what  I  want  to  talk  about — what  cltizon.shlp  means  in 
liberty,  what  it  means  in  the  duties  nece.-sary  to  preserve  liberty. 

There  Is  little  need,  when  speaking  to  Americans,  young  or  old, 
to  make  a  catalog  of  the  rights  preserved  to  thom  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  traditions  of  the  Unlttd  States.  1  do  not  mean  to 
make  such  a  catalog. 

Equality  In  the  courts,  freedom  of  jpeech  and  of  worship,  and 
the  universal  right  to  vote  In  elections  which  afford  a  real  chjlce — 
these  are  commonplaces  to  us  In  America 

There  is  danger,  though,  in  the  very  fact  that  we  are  likely  to 
think  of  our  most  precious  liberties  as  commonplace. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  Daniel  Webster  said.  •Qcd  grants  liberty 
only  to  those  who  live  It.  and  are  al-vays  ready  to  guard  and 
defend  It."  This  Is  Just  as  true  In  1940.  It  is  even  more  true, 
because  In  1940  democracy  has  enemies  more  dangeroios  than  the 
Royalists  and  Tories  of  Revolutionary  days  Fascism  lies  Just  be- 
yond this  growing  thirst  for  a  U  ader,  for  one  man  who  can  take  the 
heavy  job  of  governing  off  our  hands. 

There  Is  no  easy  way  to  democracy,  there  is  no  easy  way  to 
preserve  It.  I  cannot  stare  too  emphatically  my  t>ellef  that  thaie 
is   no   royal    road    to    freedom    and    Individual    Utjerty. 

A  free  people  learn  self-government  and  preserve  It  as  any  gift 

or  Ulent  is  fostered  and  preserved,  by  practice  Only  by  govern- 
mg  ourselves,  by  exercising  the  right  to  vote  and  to  participate 
in  our  own  government,  can  we  hope  to  retain  our  democracy 
and  ow  freedom. 

Nation  after  nation  around   us  has  learned  too  late  thU  simple 
truth   that   was   crystal   clear   to   Daniel  Webster    100   years    a(?o. 
But  In  learning  that  the  right  of  citizenship  Is  preserved  by  u>e 
they  lost  It. 

Cltizenahip  is  not  automatic.  That  Is  something  we  must  not 
forget  In  days  like  these  When  the  people  hold  the  governing 
power  too  loosely  in  any  country,  there  are  strong  men  waiting  to 
seize  It,  working  to  seize  it.  And  America  Is  not  ao  free  as  to  be 
free  of  such  men.     Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Once  strong  men  who  feed  on  the  power  to  govern  have  seized 

It.  they  fight  to  hold  on      The  weapons  they  use  are  not  pretty • 

spies,  concentration  camps,  and  soldiers  in  the  streets.  We  wane 
none  of  that  here. 
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I  paint  this  dark  picture  becatiae  I  see  a  real  danger  In  taking 
liberty  for  granted,  and  In  taking  citizenship  lightly. 

Citizenship  Is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  right,  and  neglecting  that  duty 
means  losing  the  right.  That  is  why  I  urge  the  young  citizens  who 
are  this  year  assuming  their  citizenship  to  take  It  seriously.  It 
needs  exercise  as  much  as  their  minds  and  their  mu.scles.  That  is 
why  I  urge  those  young  pcMDp'.e  who  will  soon  come  Into  their  citizen- 
ship to  Icok  forward  to  It  and  to  prepare  for  the  business  of  being 
citizens. 

Citizenship  docs  not  mean  only  voting  In  this  coming  national 
election.  If  does  not  mean  only  voting,  even  If  you  are  rarrful  to 
cast  a  ballet  in  every  election — town,  coimty,  and  State.  Citizenship 
means  mor?'  than  that. 

To  my  mind  a  citizen  should  be  familiar  with  the  organization 
of  the  governments  of  which  he  Is  a  part.  He  should  be  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  his  community,  of  his  State,  and  of  the  Nation. 
He  should  know  how  the  oflScers  he  elects  a.^e  handling  those  prob- 
lems. This  IS  necessary  to  his  dignity  as  a  citizen.  It  Is  fiilfllllng 
these  obligations  that  makes  him  a  citizen  In  the  fullest  sense. 
These  arc  obligations  to  himself,  as  well  sls  to  his  country. 

Again  I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  Importance  of  being  a  part 
Of  local  government.  It  Is  there  that  It  Is  possible  for  the  greatest 
number  of  American  citizens  to  touch  government  closely.  We  can 
see  the  problenxs  at  first-hand  and  feel  the  Individual  responsibility 
for  declsicns.  We  can  see  the  results  of  policies  we  have  helped  to 
make  closp  at  home. 

Community  government  Is  doubly  Important.  It  Is  close  to  us, 
»nd  what  it  does  Is  vitally  important  to  every  part  of  our  lives. 
But.  In  addition,  ionununlty  government  is  Important  as  a  school 
of  government.  It  '.s  there  that  we  can  see  problems  close  enough 
and  on  a  scale  small   enough  for  us  to  completely  understand   it. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  how  government  works  in  your  own 
community,  you  are  pretty  much  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  more 
complex  workings  of  State  and  National  Government. 

Just  like  a  correspondence  school,  I  urge  you  to  learn  at  home. 

Study  the  public  affairs  of  your  town,  and  make  yottrself  as 
much  a  part  of  them  as  you  can.  There  Is  nothing  more  true 
than  that  a  community  gets  Just  the  sort  of  government  it  de- 
serves. I  do  not  mean  morally,  but  rather  in  proportion  to  the 
intelligent  effort  the  citizens  are  willing  to  put  into  the  business 
of  governing  themselves. 

The  young  people  of  America  hear  the  word  "politician"  used 
scornfully  too  often.  Politician  Is  only  a  word  of  reproach.  If  the 
cltizcn.s  think  It  Is.  and  hold  themselves  aloof  as  too  good  for  the 
dirty  bUFlness  of  politics.  That  attitude  is  the  only  one  which  can 
make  politics  a  dirty  business. 

The  citizens  can  make  of  politics  whatever  they  want.  Their 
neglect  makes  It  a  dirty  business,  but  their  active  and  enthusiastic 
participation  makes  of  politics  enlightened  self-government  worthy 
of  free  men  In  a  democracy. 

When  I  urge  you  to  take  your  place  as  citizens  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  I  feel  obliged  to  add  a  word  of  caution.  And  again 
I  quote  to  you  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster: 

"Liberty  exists  In  proportion  to  wholesome  restraint." 

Into  those  words  Is  written  another  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
democracy.  It  Is  another  simple  truth  which  other  nations  have 
Ignored  to  their  sorrow,  and  whose  essential  value  they  have  learned 
too  late  r 

It  Is  Impossible  to  forget  that  democrwy  Is  cooperative  and  iml- 
versal.  Impossible  to  forget  this  and  retain  democracy. 

The  rights  guaranteed  to  us  in  the  Constitution  are  guaranteed 
to  all  of  us.  Those  rights  must  be  preserved  to  all  of  us.  If  thry 
are  not.  If  we  deny  the  fundamental  llt>ertie8  to  some  of  our 
Citizens,  the  result  Is  the  lo.ss  of  freedom  by  us  all. 

The  constant  effort  to  Insure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  every 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  is  no  more  than  selfish— If  anyone 
needs  the  assurance  of  personal  gain  to  fleht  for  liberty. 

No  rase  of  the  denial  of  constitutional  rights  to  a  citizen  is  unim- 
portant. Fascism  and  dictatorship  starts  slowly  and  finds  Its 
roots  in  the  neglect,  and  in  the  failure  to  constantly  defend  the 
rights  of  every  individual.  Eternal  vigilance  is  certainly  the  price 
of  freedom. 

In  this  year,  as  In  no  other  in  the  recent  history  of  our  country, 
has  there  been  such  a  need  for  alert  and  sincere  clt.zenshlp  on 
the  part  of  every  American.  The  flags  of  freedom  arc  being  struck, 
in  nation  after  nation.  It  Ib  out  flrst  and  most  sacred  duty  to 
keep  that  of  American  democracy  flying. 

The  way  to  do  this  Is  not  romantic.  No  bands  will  be  playing. 
The  way  to  preserve  democracy  is  quiet  and  Industrious.  It  is  to 
use  dernocracy  without  mlstise.  It  is  to  govern  ourselves,  and  to 
defend  the  rights  of  Americans,  for  every  citizen,  in  every  case. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred,  follows: 

{From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  6.  1940] 

"  'I    AM    AN    AMKRICAN' 

"We  have  a  day.  or  a  week,  for  virtually  everything.  The 
President  has  designated  Sunday,  May  19.  as  'I  Am  an  American 
Day."  to  be  observed  as  a  'public  occasion  in  recognition  cf  our 
citizens  who  have  attained  their  majority  or  who  have  been 
nattirallzed  within  the  last  year.'  This  group,  oClcially  coming 
Into  new  responsibilities  and  gaming  the  right  to  vote,  doubtless 
will  listen  to  a  great  deal  of  advice,  some  of  an  excellent  nature, 
and  to  various  deflnltlons  of  'Americanism' — that  much-abused 
word  which  Is  such  a  godsend  to  the  orator.  And  yet.  these  new 
voters  could  do  worse  than  devote  a  little  thought  to  their  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  They  might  ponder  the  fact  that,  when 
one  comes  right  down  to  it,  this  is  not  a  bad  country. 


"Our  civil  liberties  appear  to  be  In  an  excellent  state  of  repair,  for 
the  most  part.  A  vote  still  means  something  and  Is  usually  counted. 
Freedom  of  worship  has  not  been  Impaired.  It  Is  still  possible  to  do 
a  great  many  things  without  getting  permission  from  a  bureau- 
crat. Nearly  everybody  has  a  chance  to  get  some  sort  of  education. 
A  lot  of  generosity  aboiuids.  Some  people — not  enough,  to  be  sure, 
but  some — have  managed  to  get  and  hold  on  to  Jobs.  The  country 
Is  not  directly  menaced  by  any  foreign  power.  Diseases  are  waning. 
Wc  have  some  odd  people  who  are  always  annoying,  but  In  the 
words  of  Alfred  E.  Smith,  "This  cotmtry  has  to  put  up  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  crackpots,  but  we  get  along.' 

"A  good  country,  but  at  the  same  time  It  would  be  a  disservice  to 
oversell  the  Idea  to  these  new  voters.  They  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
not  entirely  blind.  Certainly  this  is  not  a  time  for  smugness,  gloat- 
ing, or  self-righteous  chauvlrUsm.  Between  now  and  November 
they  will  all  have  a  chance  to  listen  to  tunes  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  most  exuberant  optimism  to  the  blackest  despair — and 
all  from  good  Americans.  Those  for  whom  May  19  has  been  set 
apart  can  say  In  all  pride.  'I  am  an  American'  but  they  might  at 
the  same  time  refrain  from  thinking  that  they  are  sitting  on  top 
of  the  world.    For  they  are  not." 


Minority  Attempt  To  Usurp  Majority  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 


REMARKS 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3,  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  desire  to  call 
particular  attention  to  three  bills  that  have  been  introduced 
into  Congress,  and  which  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  prevent 
anyone  from  denouncing  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  sub- 
version and  destruction   of  our   own  Government. 

It  Is  high  time  for  Congress  to  realize  that  when  special 
protective  legislation  is  granted  to  any  minority,  the  majority 
digs  its  own  grave.  I  imagine  Members  of  Congress  would 
be  shocked  if  a  society  of  thieves  should  ask  for  special 
legislation  to  protect  Its  rights.  Yet  it  is  that  very  thing 
that  happens  when  a  minority  a.'iks  for  special  legislation  to 
grant  it  extra  protection. 

It  is  by  minority  legislation  all  free  and  popular  govern- 
ments are  converted  into  despotisms,  and  It  Is  that  which 
is  happening  in  the  United  States.  It  should,  of  course,  be 
plain  to  all  that,  as  each  group  o:  our  people  is  restricted  by 
law,  all  of  us  will,  when  the  last  law  is  enacted,  be  deprived 
of  all  liberties  and  rights  we  had  before  the  flrst  restrictive 
law  was  passed. 

Two  of  these  bills.  H.  R.  7603  and  7604,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Celler,  of  New  York,  are  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House.  The  third,  which  I  shall  discuss,  is  S.  3876,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Barbour,  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  now  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

These  bills  are  most  vicious  and  would,  if  any  of  them 
Is  enacted  into  law,  penalize  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  everyone  else  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  denounce 
those  of  jthe  various  minorities  who  are  now  engaged  in 
sabotage    and    destruction    of    our    Government.      I    quote 

6.  3876: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  211  of  the  Criminal  Code 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  last  sentence  of  section  211  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws 
of  the  United  States,"  approved  March  4,  1909.  as  amended,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  term  'indecent,*  within  the 
Intendment  of  this  section,  shall  Include  matter  of  a  character 
tending  to  Incite  arson,  murder,  or  assassination  or  riot  and  also 
forgeries  or  matter  of  a  character  fraudulent  and  scurrUous,  tend- 
ing to  mclte  hate  against  any  rellglotis  sect  or  creed  or  race." 

This  bill  differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  is  "An  act  to 
codify,  revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States." 
It  is  this  I  fear,  for  as  an  amendment  it  appears  innocent 
and  may  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  be  reported 
out  and  passed  with  a  mass  of  other  legislation,  only  to  work 
a  great  injustice  upon  our  people.  This  bill  should  never 
have  been  introduced  because  it  is  not  only  unconstitutional 
but  would,  if  enacted,  actually  repeal  or  nullily  the  flrst 
amendment  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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The  Senator  should  understand  that  Congress  has  no  right 
to  pasa  any  leglslaUon  that  restricts  the  rights  of  the  people 
as  set  forth  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Neither  has  Congress  the  right  to  enact  legislation  which 
gives  minorities  extra  legal  rights,  for  It  Is  such  legislation 
that  paves  the  road  for  minority  conquest  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  astonishing  how  minorities  within  the  United  States 
are  able  to  hoodwink  a  tolerant  majority,  and.  in  addition 
to  that,  wield  sufficient  influence  over  Congress  to  provide 
legislation  which  penalizes  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.  I  cannot  understand  whether  this  tolerant  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  people  Is  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  danger  or  do  not  have  the  proper  information. 
I  cannot  understand  whether  the  submissiveness  of  the 
majority  In  Congrr-ss  Is  due  to  Ignorance  of  facts  or  because 
of  5ome  unseen  or  pernicious  power  wielded  by  the  minority. 

Should  this  amendment  pass,  this  much  Is  certain:  No 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  able  to  discuss  or  mail  in- 
formation In  regard  to  subversive  activities  of  the  minority 
party  that  controls  the  Justice  Department  and  the  courts 
In  the  United  States  without  inviting  legal  action  as  the 
amendment  provides.  Surely  no  Member  of  Congress  will 
consider  legislation  Justified  which  deprives  his  own  people 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  Surely  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  suppwrt  legislation  which  places  our  own  people 
in  a  subservient  position  to  those  who  now  wield  the  power 
of  gold.  Let  us  not  forget,  when  courts  fall  under  the  control 
of  the  minority  and  under  the  power  of  those  who  control 
the  gold  and  money,  the  majority  rights  are  jeopardized,  for 
the  courts  can.  by  law.  incarcerate  each  and  every  one  who 
Insists  on  his  constitutional  rights. 

Let  us  put  the  microscope  on  this  amendment.  We  now 
have  laws  against  arson,  murder,  assassination,  and  kidnap- 
ing, so  this  amendment  cannot  be  to  protect  us  against  such 
crimes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  against  kidnaping  is  very  severe 
and  could.  I  believe,  be  invoked  against  those  who,  a  few  days 
past,  set  a  price  of  one  or  two  million  dollars  to  promote 
kidnaping.  Such  offers  are  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  even 
our  own  citizens,  for  they  may  induce  some  weak-minded 
person  to  engage  in  a  foolish  attempt.  It  might,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  end  in  murder,  so  the  question  may  be  asked:  Why 
should  the  press  give  publicity  to  such  dangerous  provocation 
of  crime?  This  stunt  might  reach  much  further  than  we 
expect.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  American  cititzen  is  in 
Germany  when  such  attempt  Is  made.  Is  not  It  possible  that 
such  person  may  meet  with  reprisal,  even  though  he  is  abso- 
lutely innocent?  Is  not  it  possible  that  blame  for  such  crime 
may  be  placed  not  only  upon  Americans  in  Germany,  but  upon 
Americana  in  other  countries  as  well? 

Let  us  now  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  Suppose  any 
foreign  nation  offered  a  reward  of  two  or  more  million  dollars 
for  the  kidnaping  of  one  of  our  officials.  Would  we  take  it 
with  IndifTerence?  I  do  not  know  how  others  would  feel,  but 
I  am  sure  that  I  would  resent  such  offer  made  by  anyone, 
and  particularly  a  foreign  nation. 

The  Justice  Department  should,  in  order  to  clean  this  up. 
Investigate  and  expose  those  who  made  this  offer.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  same  group  may  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
kidnaping  of  some  of  our  own  officials.  People  with  crim- 
inal tendencies  do  not  always  confine  their  offers  to  for- 
eigners, but  may.  to  gratify  such  abnormality,  offer  a  reward 
for  murder  in  the  United  States. 

The  real  crux  of  S.  3876  may  be  found  in  the  last  four 
words:  "Sect,  creed,  or  race,"  and  make  no  mistake  about 
that.  The  bill  is  to  give  the  minority  the  legal  right, 
through  the  control  of  the  justice  departments  and  courts, 
to  prosecute  and  persecute  patriotic  American  citizens  who 
believe  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Government, 
and  who  arc  opposed  to  the  termites  who  are  boring  from 

within. 

It  Is  indeed  unfortunate  that  legislation  of  this  kind  Is 
Introduced  In  Congress,  for  It  can  only  engender   greater 

and  greater  hatred  toward  this  rapacious  intematiozialistlc 


group.  However,  should  this  legislation  bring  about  ani- 
mosities and  hatreds,  which,  of  course,  it  will  when  the 
people  imderstand  what  is  happening,  the  proponents  are 
alone  responsible. 

It  is  time  that  we  run  these  traitors  out,  for  they  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  obnoxious  to  us  who  believe  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  Republic  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Who  Is  more  Indecent,  if  we  must  speak  of  it.  than  those 
who  have  cast  morals  on  the  city  dump  in  pictures,  in  ex- 
hibitions, and  In  the  press?  Little  should  they  complain  or 
worry  about  defamation  or  decency,  for  they  themselves  are 
the  greatest  offenders.  I  say  let  those  who  Introduce  these 
bills  explain  the  sect  to  which  they  refer  and  explain  the 
creed  as  well.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
Just  who  they  are.  Identification  of  them  by  the  proponents 
of  these  bills  would  be  interesting  to  us  who  are  perfectly 
satisfied  to  obey  our  own  laws  as  set  forth  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

F\irthermore.  let  the  proponents  of  this  bill  designate  the 
race  to  which  they  refer,  and  let  them  state  whether  this 
race  is  composed  of  Americans  or  hyphenates.  The  ques- 
tion. In  reality,  answers  itself,  for  no  one  but  hyphenates 
would  ask  for  greater  rights  than  those  enjoyed  by  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  What  a  farce  it  is.  and 
what  fools  we  are.  we  Members  of  Congress,  who  are  elected 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
oiu"  own  people,  what  fools  we  are  to  sit  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  dominated  by  this  ob- 
noxious tribe,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  entrench  itself  and 
to  control  our  courts  and  our  departments  of  justice  for  the 
protection  of  its  ovra  people. 

The  gentlemen  who  introduced  these  bills  appear  to  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  it 
protects  all  American  people  without  fear  or  favor;  and  the 
Constitution  even  protects  those  who  are  not  Americans  in 
any  manner  except  in  Up  service. 

Let  no  one  be  mistaken.  These  bills  are  vindictive,  un- 
constitutional, and  an  insult  to  those  who  are  perfectly 
willing  to  conform  to  our  own  laws.  I  sincerely  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  decency,  that  not  one  of  these  bills  or  any  similar 
legislation  will  ever  be  reported  out  from  any  committee  in 
this  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask  those  who  propose  such  legislation 
to  read  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  should  they  be  dissatisfied 
with  these  10  amendments  m  their  present  form,  let  them  in 
!  decency  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  according 
to  article  IV.  so  that  the  people  may  at  least  be  informed  as 
to  the  identity  of  our  destroyers. 


o- 


Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CLARKSVILLE  (TENN  )  LEAF  CHRONICLE 


Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  few 
dajrs  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  propaganda  to  the  effect 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  will  not  lose  its  powers  to 
appoint  and  control  personnel  and  to  determine  budgetary 
matters  under  the  proposed  reorganization. 

If  the  reorganization  is  supposed  to  save  money,  how  can 
It  do  so  except  by  amalgamating  C.  A.  A.  functions  with  the 

functions  of  the  Department  of  Commerce?  And  if  the 
C.  A.  A.  has  to  depend  on  the  Department  of  Commerce  fa- 
cilities lor  its  personnel  and  budgetary  wortt,  what  does  it 
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but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  afflrmatlon.  and 
particularly  describliig  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person 
or  things  to  be  seized      •      •      •." 


Briefs  for  and  against  the  motions  to  dismiss  have  since  been  sub- 
mitted, and  are  now  before  tis.  As  the  warrants  for  the  search 
and    seizure    both    at    250    South    Broad    Street    and    at    810    Locii-st 
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mean  to  say  that  the  C.  A.  A.  will  be  able  to  reach  Its  own 
determinations  ? 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  putting  the  C.  A.  A.  Into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce?  Things  like  that  so-e  not  done  just  be- 
cause it  looks  nice.  They  are  done  to  give  the  Department 
of  Commerce  control. 

Of  all  agencies  of  the  Oovemment,  the  C.  A.  A.,  regulating 
the  safety  of  pilots  and  passengers  and  of  the  boys  and  girls 
In  the  civilian  pilot-training  program,  ought  to  be  most  inde- 
pendent and  most  free  of  the  departmental  pressures  and 
Jealousies.    Keep  It  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  have  included  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Clarksville  Leaf  Chronicle.  Clarksville.  Tenn..  entitled  "Keep 
It  As  It  Is." 

[Prom  the  Clarksville   (Tenn.)   Leaf -Chronicle) 

KEEP    rr    AS    IT    IS 

President  Roosevelt  has  Issued  an  order  which,  If  carried  cut.  will 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  Independence  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority.  The  Presidential  order  would  pull  the  teeth  of 
the  C.  A.  A  and  turn  its  authority  over  to  the  Commerce  I>part- 
ment.  This  Department  is  headed  by  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  who  should 
have  enough   to   do   without   taking  over   aviation 

Former  Congressman  Samuel  B.  Pettlnglll.  "the  gentleman  from 
Indiana."  In  a  cop3rrlght  article  Issues  a  timely  warning  against 
such  a  move,  which  he  describes  as  A  New  Death  Sentence.  He 
cites  the  tragic  mistake  of  February  1934,  when  air-mall  contracts 
were  canceled  Aviation  was  under  control  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  "durlnf;  that  period  •  •  •  473  persons  lost  their 
lives  In  air  crashes  of  whom  146  were  alr-Une  pilots.  The  ranks  of 
the  air-line  pilots  were  being  thinned  at  the  startling  rate  of  one 
every  28  days.  Their  pa.ssengers  were  meeting  death  averaging  1 
every  15  days.  The  crash-scared  public  was  afraid  to  ride  which 
resulted  in  inestimably  large  losses  of  revenue  to  the  Industry  and 
progress  was  st3miled." 

As  a  result  of  these  tragedies,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
was  enacted  The  Authority  was  made  Independent  from  political 
pressure  and  the  act  created  an  Independent  Air  Safety  Board  which 
investigated  all  crashes.  Yet,  under  the  new  plan,  this  Board  is  to 
be  abolished  and  Mr    Hopkins  Is  to  be  made  responsible. 

Considering  the  remarkable  advancement  aviation  has  made  under 
the  C.  A.  A.,  and  the  amazing  record  of  a  year  without  a  single 
fatality  that  commercial  air  lines  have  made.  It  seems  to  us  well 
enough  should  he  let  alone.  Commercial  alr-llne  pilots  have  flown 
more  than  87.000.000  miles,  or  have  flown  a  distance  that  would 
girdle  the  globe  3.600  times  without  a  single  death  among  its  more 
than  2.000,000  passengers. 

The  C.  A.  A.  Is  a  Oovemment  commission  that  has  done  a  re- 
markable Job.  As  long  as  such  a  record  Is  maintained,  or  even  ap- 
proached, the  Authority  should  be  continued.  We  are  an  alr- 
mlnded  Nation  because  of  the  relative  safety  of  aviation.  The 
Authority  deserves  much  of  the  credit  and,  if  anything,  its  life 
should  be  made  more  secure — certainly  not  snuffed  out. 


Dairy  Farmers*  Union   Support   Debt-Adjustment 

Bill  (S.  3509) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6, 1940 


STATEMENT  BY  HARRY  A  CARNAL,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  DAIRY 
FARMERS'  UNION  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  storm  over  the  debt- 
adjustment  bill.  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1940  (S.  3509).  continues 
to  rage  both  in  the  press  and  legislative  committees.  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Harry  A.  Carnal,  secre- 
tary of  the  Dairy  Farmers'  Union  of  New  York,  favoring  this 
legislation.  Mr.  Carnal  knows  the  situation  of  the  dairymen 
at  first  hand  and  Is  of  the  opinion  that  no  procedure  bound 
about  by  red  tape  will  rescue  them  from  their  present  actual 
or  impending  bankruptcy.  It  is  my  own  judgment  that  so 
long  as  the  Government  permits  the  northeast  dairymen  to 
be  exploited  by  the  Milk  Trust  that  some  relief,  not  homeo- 
pathic in  character,  must  be  given  tbem. 
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Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  append  hereto 
Mr.  Carnal 's  statement: 

Daist  Fakmers'  Union, 

Ogdenaburg.  S.  T. 

STATTMENT   IS    8Tn»PORT   OT  THE    DEBT-ADJtJSTMINT    BILL — rABM    CEEDrf 

ACT  OF  1»40,  S.  3S09 

It  iB  obvloua  that  agriculture  In  New  York  and  New  England 
stands  to  benefit  decidedly  from  the  debt -adjustment  bill.  ITnllke 
farmers  In  other  sections,  those  In  the  Eaat  have  not  been  vocal 
nor  pressing  in  their  demands,  nor  have  they  always  utilized  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  the  full  extent,  frequently  to  theli-  own  detri- 
ment. But  In  the  debt-adjustment  bill,  which  so  ably  comple- 
ments the  more  humane  policies  of  the  revamped  I'arm  Credit 
Administration,  they  see  very  resd  and  welcome  asslstdnce. 

For  one  thing,  the  debt-adjustment  bill  opens  the  way  for 
reducing  the  number  of  farm-mortgage  forecloeures.  It  goes  a 
step  further  in  helping  to  restore  to  the  land  farmers  who  have 
already  lost  their  farms  through  foreclosures.  To  rjtum  theae 
farmers  to  the  land  is  the  best  possible  solution  from  the  stand- 
polrt  of  hiunan  welfare,  efficiency,  and  the  national  economy.  But 
at  present,  a  fanner  once  foreclosed,  is  not  eligible  for  another 
farm  loan. 

That  provision  of  the  debt-adjustment  bill  which  eliminates  the 
purchase  of  land-bank  stock  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a 
loan  will  be  especially  commended  by  eastern  farmers.  This 
especially  onerous  provision  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  legalized 
racket,  an  unfair  toll  levied  upon  those  who  can  least  afford  It. 
A  pun  on  the  words  "stock"  and  "stuck"  has  already  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  mllkshed  in  this  connection. 

The  stock -purchase  plan  is  so  unpopular,  not  only  because  of  the 
added  burden  it  Imposes,  but  because  it  Is  an  obvious  injustice  to 
make  one  farmer  Jointly  liable  for  the  loan  of  another.  A  farmer 
who  Is  a  borrower  Is  not  Impressed  with  a  neatly  engraved  stock 
certificate.  His  major  Interest  Is  In  getting  a  loan  and  getting  It 
paid  off  most  expeditiously,  and  anything  which  Inttrferes  with 
this  Is  bound  to  be  vexatious,  especially  when  it  appears  to  be 
unnecessary  and  unjust. 

Those  who  defend  the  stock -purchase  plan  In  the  New  York 
mllkshed  claim  that  It  Imparts  an  element  of  "cooperation"  to  the 
system.  They  are  the  "professional  cooperators"  of  the  Orange,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  and  kindred  organizations  who  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  indifference  or  hostility  of  eastern  farmers  toward  the 
cooperative  movement.  In  fact,  agricultural  cooperatltm  in  these 
areas  has  not  received  the  support  to  which  it  Is  entr.led  largely 
because  of  the  numerous  Infringements  which  have  betn  perpetu- 
ated upon  the  cooperative  movement. 

From  the  economic  and  human  standpoint,  the  debt-adjustment 
bill  Is  a  desirable  piece  of  legislation,  and  as  such  it  is  recognized 
by  farmers  of  the  East,  especially  by  those  who  are  already  Indebted 
to  Federal  Farm  Credit. 

As  representatives  of  21,000  dairy  farmers  in  the  States  of  New 
York.  Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania  we  give  ovu-  unqualified  support 
to,  and  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Habbt  A.  CAkNAL^  .Secretory. 


Dies  Committee  Against  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6. 1940 


DE5CISION  AND  OPINION  BY  HON.  GEOROE  A.  WELSH.  JUDGE. 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  EASTKEIN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  Include  herein  the  decision  and  opinion  of  the 
Hon.  George  A.  Welsh,  judge,  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  with  regard  to  the  illegal 
activities  of  the  Dies  committee: 

(In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  Carl  Reeve  v.  Chester  Howe,  George  F. 
Hurley,  Albert  A.  Granitz,  Jacob  Dogole,  civil  action  No.  840;  and 
Frank  Hellman,  individitally  and  as  district  organizer  of  the  Inter- 
naticmal  Workers  Order  antl  the  International  Workers  Oriler,  Phila- 
delphia District  Committee,  v.  Chester  Howe,  George  F.  Hurley,  Al- 
bert A.  Granitz,  and  Jacob  Dogole,  civil  action  No.  841.    May  3,  1940.) 

8t7B  Motions  to  DiSMm 
Welsh.  J.: 

•••  •  •  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  per- 
sons,  houses,    papers,    and    effects,    against    unreasonable    searches 

and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  sliall  issue, 
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Is  Instifflclent.  Byars  v    United  States   (273  U.  S.  28).     The  fourth 
amendment  of  the  United  States  Oonstltutlon,  provides  that: 


the  duty  of  exercising  such  vigilance.     When  such  vigilance  Is  ex- 
ercised within  the  limitations  of  the  constitutional  safeguards,  aU 
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but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  afllrmatlon.  and 
particularly  describing  tbe  place  to  be  searcbed.  and  tbe  person 
or  UUngs  to  be  seized      •      •      •." 

AITXCU;  IV.     CONST ITt  HON  OT  THE  rNTTED  STATES 

The  only  question  before  us  for  decision  Is  whether  or  not  the 
•bcvc  constltutlnn.il  safeguards  and  guaranties  have  been  vlo- 
lau»d  PartliKvnRhip  and  political  phtlosopblcs  bave  no  place  or 
bearing  In  tbe  discussion.  Tboee  matters  csm  very  well  be  lert 
to  tnclr  proper  avenues  of  expression  and  control 
-'  TTio  questions  thus  having  been  placed  squarely  before  a  Fed- 
eral court  for  decision  refjulres  a  full,  acciirate.  and  complete 
ftiitomrnt  of  the  facta  and  the  law  Involved.  The  court  cannot 
be  ovherwlae  than  exceedingly  mindful  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple* of  the  case  thus  submitted  to  It  for  Its  decision.  The 
comments  of  men  high  In  public  life,  the  dLscusslon  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  public  press  and  magazines,  and  the  hundreds  of 
letters  on  the  subject  coming  to  the  chambers  of  the  court  In- 
dicate the  tremendous  feeling  that  the  caie  has  aroused,  the 
State  of  the  public  mind  due  to  existing  world  conditions,  and 
the  conftwcd  thought  as  to  what  the  real  underlying  principles 
of  the  case  are  We  could  scarcely  discharge  our  duty  In  the 
circumstances  without  taking  due  notice  of  all  these  factors, 
and  without  exerrtslng  a  wider  latitude  In  our  treatment  of 
the  problem  than  In  the  usual  or  ordinary  case  Hence,  we 
consider  It  advisable  to  state  as  clearly  as  possible  the  actual 
fundamental  facta  as  we  believe  them  to  be  Also,  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  that  govern  and  which  we  believe  have  governed 
from  the  time  our  country  was  founded.  Its  Constitution  adopted, 
and  as  thU  Constitution  has  t)een  defined  and  Interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  over  150  years. 
The  courts  are  concerned  only  with  maintaining  the  sanctity 

of  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution  of  the  tJnited  States.  We 
feci  that  we  should  call  attention  to  the  exceedingly  grave  con- 
•eqtiences  of  breaking  down  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights.  It  Just  so  happens  that  the  aggrieved  parties  In  this 
case  are  apparently  very  much  In  the  minority  In  our  country. 
But  their  rights  which  they  claim  were  invaded  are  rights  that 
are  sacred  to  all  of  us  All  of  our  pjeople  have  the  right  to  form 
themselves  Into  political  parties  and  to  have  the  free  and  un- 
trammeled  right  to  the  press  to  promulgate  their  Ideas.  The 
collateral  evidence  shows  that  the  offices  of  the  political  party 
and  the  newspaper  known  as  the  American  Free  Press  were  both 
raided  and  much  property  confiscated  and  taken  away. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Thomhill 
V.  State  of  Alabama,  decided  April  23.  1940.  called  the  attention  of 
our  people  to  the  fact  that  the  Continental  Congress  Itself,  as  long 
ago  as  October  26.  1774.  recognized  the  utmost  Importance  of  this 
fundamental  doctrine  In  these  words: 

"The  last  words  we  shall  mention  regards  the  freedom  of  the 
pre-ss.  The  Importance  of  ih^ls  consists,  besides  the  advancement  of 
truth,  science,  morality,  and  arts  In  general.  In  Its  diffusion  of 
liberal  sentiments  on  the  administration  of  government.  Its  ready 
communication  of  thoughts  between  subjects." 

On  April  2.  1940.  the  defendant  George  F.  Hurley,  a  special  In- 
vestigator for  a  United  States  congressional  comniittee  known  as 
the  Dies  committee,  made  affidavit  before  Jacob  Dogole.  a  magis- 
trate of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  that  upon  Informa- 
tion and  t>ellef.  matter  of  a  seditious  nature,  banned  by  the  PeE.n- 
sylvanla  Act  No.  275  of  June  26.  1919.  a.s  Amended  by  the  act  of 
May  10.  1921,  No.  211.  was  to  be  found  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Communist  Party  at  No.  260  South  Broad  Street.  Philadolphia.  and 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  International  Workers'  Order.  810  Locvist 
Street.  Philadelphia,  and  praying,  under  the  authority  of  said  act 
cf  assembly,  for  the  Issuance  of  warrants  authorizing  the  search  and 
seizure  of  said  seditious  matter. 

The  search-and-seizure  warrants  were  Issued  by  Magistrate 
Dogole.  and  though  by  him  directed  for  execution  to  "any  police 
officer  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  were,  nevertheless, 
delivered  by  the  magistrate  to  the  defendant  Hurley.  Pursuant 
thereto,  the  defendants  Hurley  and  Howe,  accompanied  by  Lieuten- 
ant Oranitz  and  a  squad  of  some  30  Philadelphia  police  ofllcers, 
proceedtxl  to  the  said  headquarters  of  the  Commiuilst  Party  afore- 
said at  250  South  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  International  Workers'  Order  at  810  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  and  searched  and  seized  and  carried  away  various 
property  which,  however,  has  since  been  returned  and  Is  now  in 
the  custody  of  the  pollc  authorities  cf  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

It  transpired  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Communist  Party  at 
250  South  Broad  Street  were  In  the  apparent  occupancy  or  charge 
of  one  Carl  Reeve,  educational  director  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Philadelphia. 

On  AprU  3.  1940.  the  said  CarK  Reeve.  In  his  representative  ca- 
pacity as  educational  director  of  the  Commun.st  Party,  filed  in  this 
court  his  complaint,  as  above  captioned,  praying  for  an  order  (a) 
quashing  the  search -and -selrure  warrant  Issued  by  Magistrate 
Dogole:  (b)  enjoining  and  restraining  the  above-named  defendants, 
and  each  of  them,  from  using,  copying,  or  otherwise  Interfering 
With  the  seized  property,  or  making  public  any  cf  Its  contents,  and 
(cl  directing  the  return  of  the  seized  proptTty.  (The  prayer  for 
an  order  restraining  tbe  use  or  publication  of  the  seized  property. 
was  subsequently  formally  withdrawn  before  us  by  coui;sel  for 
Carl  Reeve,  complainant  ) 

On  April  13.  1940.  motions  to  dismiss  the  complaint  for  want  of 
Jurisdiction  in  this  court,  and  for  failure  to  state  a  claim  entitling 
the  ct^implalnant  to  iha  relief  prayed  for.  were  fUcd  by  cuun.<iel  for 

tb«  dc<«D(Uat  Albert  A.  QriAiu,  axul  by  counsel  tot  Jacob  Dogol«. 


Briefs  for  and  against  the  motions  to  dismiss  have  since  been  sub- 
mitted, and  are  now  before  us.  As  the  warrants  for  the  search 
and  seizure  both  at  253  South  Broad  Street  and  at  810  Loctu^t 
Street,  were  identical  In  content,  what  we  shall  say  of  the  ore 
directed  at  250  South  Broad  Street,  may  be  regarded  as  equall7 
applicable  to  the  other  addressed  to  810  Locust  Street. 

L'pon  the  question  of  our  Jurisdiction,  we  note,  first,  that  al- 
thoueh  the  warrant  was  issuer!  by  a  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  nevertheless  the  application  for  the  warrant  was 
solicited  from  the  magistrate  alike  by  defendants  Hurley  and  Howe 
(ad;  .ttedly  the  agents  of  the  Dies  committee,  which  is  admittedly 
a  Federal  Investigating  committee),  and  that  the  application  was 
actually  signed   and   sworn   to   by  Hurley. 

We  note  further  that  although  the  wtuTant  was  directed  for 
esecutlon  to  "any  police  officer  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia." nevertheless  It  was  delivered  by  the  magistrate  to  Hurley, 
who.  with  Howe  and  Lieutenant  Gmnltz  and  a  squad  of  30  city 
police,  proceeded  to  230  South  Broad  Street  and  executed  the 
warrant  at  that  place. 

We  note  further  that  though  under  the  terms  of  the  warrant, 
return  of  the  warrant  and  of  the  seized  property  was  to  be  made 
to  the  magistrate  forthwith,  or  at  any  rate  no  later  than  within 
10  days,  neverthele.ss  Hiu-Iey  and  Howe  took  Immediate  possession 
of  the  seized  property,  and  transported  It  to  Washlns^on.  and  there 
delivered  it  to  the  Dies  conunittee.  who.  havin'^  first  made  such 
use  of  the  seized  property  as  It  saw  fit  to  make,  returned  It  into 
the  custody  of  Magistrate  Dogele. 

Under  the  narrated  facts,  wc  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  searcli 
and  seizure  was  in  reality  a  Federal  undertaking,  taken  vinder  the 
chance  that  possibly  something  would  be  disclosed  of  official  Fed- 
eral Interest.  The  fact  that  the  undertaking  was  the  Joint  under- 
taking of  tlie  local  and  Federal  officers  Is  material.  The  effect  ts 
the  same  as  though  the  Federal  agents  had  engaged  In  the  under- 
taking as  one  exclusively  their  own.  (Byars  v.  United  States,  273 
U.  S.  28.  32.) 

"Where  a  search  has  been  participated  In  or  Instigated  by  Federal 
officers,  under  such  circumsunces  as  to  stamp  It  as  a  Joint  enter- 
prise •  •  •  the  validity  of  the  search  and  seizure  mu>t  be 
tested  by  the  Federal  law."  (ComeLltis  on  Search  and  Seizure,  sec. 
17.  p.  62  ) 

Was  the  search  and  seizure  Invalid?  That  Is  to  say.  was  the 
supporting  warrant  Itself  supported  by  sworn  facts  competent  to 
be  submitted  to  a  Jury,  as  reasonably  affording  probable  cause 
for  believing  that  seditlotis  or  subversive  matter  was  to  l)e  found 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Communist  Party  at  250  South  Broad 
Street?  This  is  the  standard  by  which  the  validity  of  the  search 
and  seizure  Is  to  be  tested  (Grau  v.  United  States.  287  U  S  124- 
128). 

Tested  by  this  standard,  we  note,  first,  that  the  affidavit  of 
defendant  Hurley,  upon  which  the  warrant  li^sued.  sets  forth  only 
Hurley's  belief  "upon  information  received."  that  certain  persons, 
among  them  Carl  Reeve,  were  In  pos.=ession  of  and  were  concealing 
seditious  records  and  literature.  In  violation  at  the  Pennsylvania 
act  of  assembly,  upon  the  premises  250  South  OTcad  Street.  Noth- 
ing more.  Neverthless  Ma^lf^trate  Doeele  issued  the  warrant  which. 
as  we  have  said,  though  directed  to  "any  police  officer  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia."  the  magistrate  delivered  over  to  Mr. 
Hurley.  Magistrate  Dogele  admits  he  made  no  Inquiry  at  all  as 
to  the  source  cf  Mr.  Hurleys  Information.  Lieutenant  Granitz 
was  not  present  at  the  time  of  the  delivery,  and  the  magistrate 
testified  that  he  did  not  know  how  Lieutenant  Granltz  got  pos- 
session of  the  warrant,  if  indeed  he  got  possession  cf  It  at  all. 
It  is.  however,  admitted  that  Hurley  and  Howe,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Granltz  and  a  squad  of  poHoe,  approximately  30  In 
number,  proceeded  to  250  South  Broad  Street,  and  ransacked  and 
cleaned  out  practically  the  entire  contents  of  the  headqtiarters 
of  the  Communist  Party,  not  even  omitting  matters  relating  to 
housing  construction,  the  personal  property  of  Reeve,  the  com- 
plainant here  who  is  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  under  appointment  of  the  presi- 
dent of  that  authority,  the  Honorable  Frank  Smith,  nor  omittlni? 
even  the  Communist  Party's  nomination  papers  for  election  to  the 
State  legislature— nomination  papers  the  last  day  for  filing  which 
at  Harrlsburg  was  the  next  day  following  their  seizure  and  trans- 
portation to  Washington,  with  the  result  that  unless  some  other 
means  might  be  found  It  would  be  too  late  to  do  so — nor  omitting 
even  a  letter  file  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  fxirnlture 
dealers,  the  property  of  one  Esther  Segal  who.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing.  w.-\s  not  an  employee  cf  the  Communist   Party. 

We  are  not.  however,  greatly  concerned  with  the  actual  property 
seized  and  transported  to  Washington.  Whether  it  was  seditious 
or  not  seditious  has  no  bearing  on  the  legality  of  the  search  and 
seizure.  An  unlawful  search  and  seizure  would  not  be  made  law- 
ful no  matter  wh.it  evidence  of  an  Incriminating  nature  was  found 
among  the  archives  The  authenticity  and  genesis  cf  any  alleged 
seditious  literature  may  now  be  difficult  to  legally  prove  In  view  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  their  seizure  and  transport,  and 
handUng  by  so  many  persons  involved.  However,  should  this  mat- 
ter be  materl.-il  and  relevant  It  may  be  legallv  inquired  Into  later. 
We  go  to  the  affidavit  of  Mr  Hurley  upon  which  thlTwarmnt  1^- 
fued,  and  find  (as  we  have  said)  that  it  stated  only  that  the  affiant 
"upon  information  received"  believed  that  bocks,  records,  writ- 
ings publications,  printing,  cnrtcor.s.  or  utterances,  documents,  or 
wrltlngn,"  of  a  sedl'irus  or  subversive  nature  were  on  the  premises 
to  t>e  searched  Such  an  affidavit  was  plainly  Inadequate  Th# 
belief  that  the  •Utemeats  Ux  %a  aflkUvlt  to  a  warrant  are  true. 
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Is  InsTifflclent.  Byars  v  United  States  (273  U.  S.  28) .  The  fourth 
amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  provides  that: 

•••  •  •  and  no  warrants  abaU  Issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  afflrmatlon,  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  (searched,  and  the  penons  or  things  to  be  seized." 

It  was  also  Inadequate  as  tested  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
16.  1917  (ch.  30.  title  18.  U.  8.  C.  A.,  aec.  613).  which  provides  that: 

"A    search    warrant    cannot    be    laaued    but    upon    probable    cause 

supported  by  affidavit  naming  or  describing  the  person,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  property  and  the  place  to  be  searched. " 

The  afBdavlt  being  defective.  It  la  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
alleged  defect  in  the  warrant,  for  if  tbe  affidavit  was  defective  the 
warrant  itself  was  without  lawful  foundation  {Grau  v.  United  States, 
287  U.  8.  124.  127) .  Being  so.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether 
the  warrant  was  good  under  tbe  State  law,  since  In  no  event  cotild 
such  warrant  constitute  the  basis  for  the  search  and  seizure  here, 
which  was  so  palpably  a  Federal  searcb  and  seizure  {Byara  v.  United 
States.  373  XJ  B  28.  29) .  It  thus  appears  that  the  search  and  seizure 
was  made  without  probable  cause  and  without  any  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  searching  officers.  As  has  been  said  by  a  high  authority, 
no  good  reason  exists  why  the  right  to  be  free  from  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure  should  not  stand  upon  a  parity  today  with 
freedom  of  religion,  of  Bjjeech.  of  the  press,  and  of  assembly,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  inasmuch  as  all  of  these  rights  are 
of  equal  importance  to  the  Individual  IHague  v.  Committee,  etc., 
101  Fed.  (2d)  774,  787,  C.  C,  A.  3,  per  Biggs.  C.  J  ).  Protected  from 
abridgment  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  by  the  first  and  fourth 
amendment,  they  are  protected  from  abridgment  by  the  States  by 
the  foxirteenth  amendment  (Id.  p.  788,  citing  Colgate  v.  Haney,  296 
U  S.  404,  428)  The  suit  In  question  was  brought  by  the  com- 
plainant to  secure  the  protection  and  enforcement  of  civil  rights 
guaranteed  to  him  by  our  fundamental  laws.  The  district  court  has 
Jurisdiction  of  the  suit  under  section  24  of  the  Judicial  Code  (28 
U.  S   C    A    sec    41   (14)  ). 

Defendant  claims  that  the  complainant  has  no  redress  because 
he  was  acting  as  the  officer  of  a  corporation,  and  that  a  corporation 
Is  not  within  the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  early  days 
of  our  national  life,  when  business  was  largely  individual  In  char- 
acter or  conducted  by  small  groups  of  associates,  the  artificial  entity 
of  the  corporation  was  looked  upon  as  being  outside  the  guaranties 
of  the  Constitution  But  as  we  progressed  to  great  corporate  activi- 
ties th:s  view  changed,  and  many  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Slates  declared  that  corporations  were  persons  within 
the  meaning  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Constitution  This  inter- 
pretation was  but  a  recognition  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  fact 
that  mans  rights,  pcs.'-essed  as  an  Individual,  were  not  lost  by 
reason  of  his  associating  himself  with  others  In  a  corporate  activity. 
It  requires  only  casual  refiectlon  to  appreciate  how  Important  this 
Interpretation  has  been  to  our  national  life.  Men  have  been  en- 
couraged to  combine  their  fortunes,  their  brains,  and  their  energies, 
knowing  full  well  that  they  forfeited  no  rights  possessed  by  them  In 
their  Individual  capacity.  Corporations  have  been  declared  persons 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  In  certain  respects  The 
mere  fact  that  Mr  Reeve,  the  complainant,  happened  to  be  a  mem- 
l>er  of  an  unincorporated  society,  and  Its  duly  accredited  officer  In 
the  lawful  possession,  custody,  and  control  of  Its  property  and  para- 
phernalia, does  not  remove  him  from  the  protecting  fold  of  the 
Constitution.  If  he  became  the  victim  of  a  raid  or  of  process  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution,  relief  should  be  given  by  a  Federal 
court. 

Counsel  for  defendants  further  allege  that  the  complainant,  as  an 
Individual,  has  no  legal  personal  title  to  the  papers  and  records 
seized  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  also  the  officer  of  the  corporation. 
Is  this  claim  warranted  within  the  real  meaning  of  the  applicable 
constitutional  provision?  Are  the  effects  merely  physical  objects 
cr  do  they  include  something  more  Intangible  and  possibly  far  more 
real  and  substantial?  Is  the  individual  secure  In  his  person,  if  he 
Is  deprived  cf  or  denied  the  right  to  function  according  to  the 
rational  activities  of  the  office  or  station  which  he  lawfully  occupies? 
Mans  life  and  his  very  being  consists  In  his  activities:  he  functions 
as  man  In  the  realm  of  thought:  in  this  he  differs  from  the  brute 
creation.  Surely  a  civilization  as  wonderful  as  ours  cannot  limit 
or  circumscribe  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  personal  security 
Within  the  limits  claimed  by  the  defendants.  Furthermore,  dl.«:pas- 
slonate  reasoning  must  concede  that  the  duly  constituted  corporate 
officer,  having  books.  pap>er8,  records,  money,  and  other  property 
committed  to  his  care,  for  the  proper  use  of  which,  within  the  scope 
of  corporate  powers,  he  Is  personally  responsible,  has  a  right  therein 
and  thereto  We  therefore  cannot  accept  the  claim  of  the  defend- 
ants that  they  are  free  from  the  constitutional  command  not  to 
violate  those  rights.  Let  the  seal  of  Jtidlclal  approval  be  placed 
upon  such  constitutional  violations  and  liberty  of  the  person,  and 
liberty  of  religious  and  political  thought  and  action  will  have 
vanished  from  our  land. 

Humanity  can  bt  no  freer  than  its  liberty  to  think.  The  search 
for  good  and  the  search  for  tru»h  must  be  free  for  the  mind  of  man 
to  explore  In  all  realms,  spiritual  and  physical,  each  man  according 
to  his  light.  Man  8  relation  to  his  Ood.  to  his  fellow  man,  and  to 
the  State  must  ever  be  the  subject  of  search  and  investigation. 
This  is  the  liberty  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guar- 
antees to  Its  people  Any  limitations  o*  that  liberty  must  be  placed 
by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  lawfully  expressed  and  self- 
imposed,  and  not  by  the  flat  of  any  branch  of  the  Oovemment, 
whether  it  be  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial. 

Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty.  Our  Oovernment, 
throtigh  lU  proper  agencies,  baa  the  power,  tbe  reapoiuubility,  aad 


the  duty  of  exercising  such  vigilance.  When  such  vlgllanee  la  ex- 
ercised within  the  limitations  of  the  constitutional  safegxutrds,  ail 
of  our  people  will  be  found  in  sympathy. 

The  motions  to  dismiss  tbe  complaint  In  tbe  above-entitled  pro- 
ceedings are  denied. 


Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Wag^e-Hour  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3,  1940 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  Just  voted 
to  recoir.mit  the  legislation  amending  the  wage-hour  law. 
The  effect  of  this  vote  is  to  send  the  Norton  bUl  (H,  R.  5435) , 
the  Ramspeck  blU  (H.  R.  7349).  and  the  Barden  biU  (H.  R. 
7133)  back  to  the  Committee  on  Labor.  This  means  that 
there  will  be  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  House  looking 
toward  perfecting  the  wage  and  hour  law  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

By  voting  to  recommit  this  bill,  the  House  has  nullified 
everything  done  during  the  last  7  long  days.  Now  that 
it  is  all  over,  it  is  will  to  take  an  Inventory  and  see  Just 
where  we  started  and  where  we  finished. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on  the  rule  making  these 
three  bills  in  order.  I  called  attention  to  the  objections 
inherent  in  a  rule  of  this  kind.  The  prophecy  made  then 
has  surely  come  true.  If  this  7  days'  wasted  time  has  not 
done  anything  else,  it  should  at  least  convince  the  House  of 
the  fallacy  of  a  rule  of  this  type. 

The  debate  has  shown  clearly  the  genesis  of  these  three 
bills. 

The  Labor  Committee  report  on  the  Norton  bill,  among 
other  things,  says: 

Section  4  (d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  requires 
that  the  Administrator  submit  annually  In  January  a  report  to 
Congress  covering  his  activities  for  the  preceding  year  and  includ- 
ing such  recommendations  for  further  legislation  in  connection 
with  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour  legislation  as,  in  his 
opinion,  are  desirable.  Acting  in  accordance  with  this  require- 
ment the  Administrator  did,  in  January  of  this  year,  submit  his 
report  to  Congress  together  with  suggestions  for  amendments  to 
the  act  which.  In  his  opinion,  were  necessary  to  relieve  hardships 
found  to  exist  and  to  make  the  administration  of  the  act  more 
effective.  These  suggestions  were  Incorporated  In  the  bUl  (H.  R. 
5435)  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  and  have 
been  fully  considered  by  the  committee.  All  of  them  are  carried 
In  the  committee  amendment  but  not  all  In  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  Administrator.  A  number  of  other  matters,  not 
contained  in  the  recommendations  of  the  AdmliUstrator,  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  It  was  the  com- 
mittee's considered  Judgment  that  these  matters  also  should  be 
dealt  with  in  any  amendments  to  the  act. 

It  will  therefore  be  observed  that  the  Norton  bill  not  only 
had  the  support  of  the  Committtee  on  Labor,  but  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  Administrator  of  the  wage- 
hour  law  for  legislation  in  order  that  some  of  the  hardships 
and  inequalities  under  the  existing  law  might  be  removed. 
The  Norton  bill  to  which  the  report  refers  is  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced, and  that  part  of  the  bill  reported  through  which  the 
lines  were  drawn  by  the  printer  and  which  the  House  has  Just 
recommitted.  Tlie  Norton  bill  was  introduced  March  29, 
1939. 

The  Barden  bill  was  Introduced  July  11,  1939.  and  repre- 
sented the  views  of  organized  agriculture  as  to  amendments 
that  were  necessary  in  order  that  certain  branches  of  agricul- 
ture might  not  be  destroyed. 

The  National  Orange,  with  its  over  800,000  paid  member- 
ship, advised  each  Member  of  Congress  In  reference  to  th© 
Barden  bill  as  follows: 

We  regard  It  as  urgently  neoessary  that  Oongreas  should  pass  th« 
Barden  bill.  H.  R.  7173.  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  ot 
1938,  oommonly  known  as  tbe  Wage  and  Hcmr  Act. 
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Und«r  the  act.  those  who  are  engaged  In  agricultural  pursult<«. 
together  with  thoae  employed  In  handling  or  proccsBlng  agricultural 
coninioditiea  In  the  area  of  production  are  exempted.  However,  this 
exemption  haa  been  Urgely  nullified  by  the  wholly  tllogtcal  and  un- 
warranted Interpretation  or  ruling  made  by  the  former  administra- 
tor of  the  act.  Mr  Andrews.  While  his  siicce&tcr  has  been  In  cfflLC 
tor  about  8  months,  thla  ruling  still  atands. 

The  purpoae  of  the  Barden  bill  La  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
original  act  so  as  to  give  agriculture  and  the  processors  of  farm 
c«  mmodltles  In  the  area  of  production  the  exemptions  to  which 
they  are  Justly  entitled 

Under  the  Acrlcultur«l  Adjustment  Act  It  »s  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  Congress  to  give  agriculture  price  parity  with  the  other 
groups  in  our  national  life  But  during  the  past  2  years  the 
exchange  value  at  fairn  oommodlUes  as  compared  with  conunodl- 
ttrs  that  fanners  must  buy  has  stood  at  only  about  75  percent  of 
the  pre-war  level.  1909-14.  No  industry  could  be  expected  to  func- 
tion very  long  under  such  a  tremendous  handicap  and  remain 
solvent. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  as  It  has  been  mlslntrrpreted.  simply 
operates  to  make  the  old  disparity  greater  than  ever.  As  we  see 
It  CungrcM  hsk»  a  rwponstbillty  in  this  mutter  that  It  cantu>t 
afford  to  evade.    We  trust  that  the  Borden  bill  may  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  O'Neal  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Pederatlon  and  an  outstanding  new  dealer,  sent  a 
telegram  to  Members  of  Congress  which  reads  as  follows: 

Urgently  request  you  support  Barden  bill  amendments  to  Wage 
and  Hour  Act.  Unreasonable  construction  of  area  of  production  by 
wuKP-hour  Administrator  makes  amendment  of  act  Imperative. 
Farmers  producing  perishable  and  sriisonal  commodities  already 
receiving  less  than  parity  prices  and  Income.  Cannot  stand  In- 
creased costs  In  marketing  of  such  conxmodltles. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Brody.  executive  secretary  of  the  Michigan  State 
Farm  Bureau,  advised  the  Michigan  Members  of  Congress 
as  follows: 

We  understand  that  the  Barden  bill  to  amend  the  wage  and 
hour  law  will  come  before  the  House  Thursday  or  Friday  of  this 
week.  We  are  convinced  that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  give  agriculture  relief  from  certain  Interpretations  of  the  act 
a..s  follows: 

la)  Modify  the  hour  restrictions  In  certain  agricultural  trades 
and  industries: 

(b)  Clarify  the  area-of-productl'^n  problem  that  has  arisen  from 
the  restricted  definition  promulgated  by  the  w^age  and  hour  Admin- 
istrator 

(c)  Put  a  statute  of  limitations  period  of  6  months  upon  the 
time  In  which  action  to  recover  time  and  a  half  overtime  can 
b?  maintained.  This  Is  designed  to  prevent  the  unwarranted 
accumulation  of  overtime  with  the  resultant  possibility  of  com- 
plete ruliuitlon  of  business  for  any  technical  violation  of  the  act; 

(d)  Exempt  under  certain  conditions  employees  working  under 
higher  salary  brackets. 

We  are  glad  to  give  you  our  position  on  the  Barden  amendments 
at  this  time,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Association  had 
this  to  say  about  the  Barden  bill: 

In  the  interest  of  all  agriculture,  our  organization,  which  repre- 
sents approximately  350.000  dairy-farm  famUies.  urgently  requests 
the  passage  of  the  Barden  bill  (U.  R.  7133)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

The  Barden  blU  not  only  clartfles  the  wage  and  hour  exemption 
provisions  of  the  law  but  reiterates  and  carries  out  the  original 
lr:tcnt;on  of  Congress  to  exempt  operations  of  employees  engaged  In 
the  preparation  of  farm  products  for  market.  While  specific  exemp- 
tion cf  such  operations  was  provided  for  In  the  wage-hour  law.  the 
unwarranted  and  unreasonable  definitions  given  "area  of  produc- 
tion" and  oUier  terms  contained  in  that  act  by  the  Wage  and  Ho\ir 
Administraticn  have,  for  the  most  part,  nullified  these  exemptions 
and  have  deprived  fanners  of  their  benefit. 

Denial  of  these  exemptions  results  in  saddling  increased  produc- 
tion costs  on  the  farmers.  This  tends  to  widen  the  existing  dis- 
parity between  prices  farmers  receive  and  pay  at  a  time  when  farm 
prices  and  Income  are  still  below  the  parity  level  which  Congress. 
In  the  general  farm  program,  has  provided  as  the  goal  to  be  reached. 

It  is  vital  to  American  agriculture  that  the  Barden  bUl  be  passed. 
The  pasjai?e  of  the  bill  gives  needed  relief  to  agriculture  and  insures 
preservation  of  the  specific  exemptions  which  Congress  provided  In 
the  original  wage-hour  law  with  respect  to  employees  engaged  in 
preparing  farm  products  for  market. 

The  bUl  has  the  support  of  the  major  farm  organizations  of  the 
country  which  are  sincere  In  their  tiellef  that  the  wage-hour  law 
hn  not  t>een  administered  consistent  with  the  express  Intention 
of  Congress  when  it  passed  the  law. 

We  accordingly  respecUully  \irg«  that  you  support  the  Barden 
bill— H   R   7133. 

In  short,  orgaoixed  agriculture  favored  the  Barden  bill 
because  the  Interpretation  placed  upon  the  wage  and  hotu* 
law  by  the  prevlouB  Administrator  works  a  direct  Injustice  to 


agriculture.  We,  who  were  Members  of  the  Congress  when 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed,  all  know  that  it 
was  never  intended  that  the  Administrator  should  interpret 
the  law  as  he  has  interpreted  it.  and  which  interpretation 
makes  at  least  a  part  of  the  Barden  bill  essential  if  the 
farmer  is  to  have  a  square  deal. 

The  Ramspeck  bill  was  introduced  on  July  24.  1939.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  lUitsPECKl  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  the  Labor  Committee  and  no  Member 
of  that  committee  knows  more  about  Federal  labor  legisla- 
tion than  does  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr.  Ramspeck  1. 
I  am  advised  that  after  some  consideration  had  been  given  to 
the  Norton  H^ill  and  the  Barden  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Ramspeck]  took  from  those  two  bills  such 
amendments  as  to  him  seemed  less  controversial  and  mat- 
ters on  which  there  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  within 
the  committee,  and  embodied  those  proposals  in  the  Ram- 
speck bill.  This  was  sort  of  a  compromise,  and  the  purpose 
was  to  get  needed  legislation  even  though  it  were  impossible 
to  get  what  the  Administrator  wanted  in  toto  or  what  the 
Barden  proponents  wanted  in  its  entirety. 

The  House  first  gave  consideration  to  the  Barden  bill  and 
when  it  had  finished,  the  bill  was  hardly  recognizable  so 
niunerous  and  potent  were  the  amendments. 

The  Ramspeck  bill  was  only  given  formal  consideration  by 
the  House  and  was  withdrawn. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the  Norton  bill  was  given 
full  consideration  by  the  House  and  likewise  was  amended 
all  out  of  shape.  Under  the  rule  no  opportunity  was  given  to 
amend  the  Norton  bill  as  originally  introduced,  and  which 
contained  the  provisions  asked  for  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administrator. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Barden 
bill,  as  amended,  would  be  substituted  for  the  amendment  to 
the  Norton  bill,  as  amended,  the  Barden  bill  was  defeated. 
Then,  in  turn,  the  committee  amendment  to  the  Norton  bill 
was  defeated,  so  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  House  was 
required  to  vote  on  the  Norton  bill  as  introduced  and  as  advo- 
cated by  the  Administrator. 

I  voted  for  the  Barden  bill  as  a  substitute.  I  then  voted 
for  the  committee  amendments  to  the  Norton  bill.  Both  of 
these  propositions  were  defeated.  Then  a  motion  was  made 
to  recommit  the  bill;  that  is,  to  send  it  back  to  a  quiet  pigeon- 
hole in  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
there  to  rep>ose  quietly  until  the  end  of  this  Congress,  when 
It  would  be  officially  dead.  My  reasons  for  voting  as  I  did 
are  as  follows: 

First.  It  is  generally  agreed  tliat  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
In  order  to  be  equitable  and  effective,  should  be  amended. 

Second.  The  legislative  processes  provided  to  bring  this 
about  are: 

(a)  The  introduction  of  a  bill  into  Congress  which  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

(b)  Consideration  by  that  committee  and  a  report  to  the 
Congress. 

(c)  Consideration  and  passage  by  the  House  with  or  with- 
out amendments. 

(d)  Consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  House  bill  as 
amended. 

(e)  If  the  Senate  passes  the  House  bill  with  any  changes 
whatever,  the  bill  so  changed  comes  back  to  the  House  and 
goes  to  conference  between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The 
House  is  then  permitted  to  vote  on  the  bill  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees. 

In  short,  by  voting  against  the  motion  to  recommit,  I  voted 
to  send  the  bill,  such  as  it  was,  on  its  way  to  the  Senate  where 
it  might  be  made  better.  We  all  know  that  the  Senate  would 
not  accept  the  Norton  bill  without  some  changes.  I  wanted 
some  changes.  Therefore,  as  a  practical  matter,  when  the 
bill  came  back  from  the  Senate,  the  House  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  its  final  passage  in  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Those  who  voted  to  recommit  the  bill.  In  effect  voted 
ftgftli3St  any  amendments  to  the  wage  and  hour  law  at  this 
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session  of  Congre!?s.  Those  who  voted  against  the  motion 
to  recommit,  as  I  did.  voted  for  further  consideration  of  thi.s 
whole  matter  in  the  Senate  with  the  possibility  of  making 
the  changes  in  the  law  advocated  by  the  Administrator,  as 
well  as  needed  additional  changes  in  order  to  make  the  law 
workable  and  helpful  rather  than  unworkable  and  destruc- 
tive to  seme  of  oiar  agricultural  Industry. 

,  The  wase  and  hour  law  is  on  the  statute  books  and  will 
not  be  reiJealed.  It  matters  not  what  our  views  were  before 
this  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Congress.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Congress  has  determined  upon  this  policy  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  duty  of  the  Congress  is  to  honestly,  sincerely. 
and  courageously  amend  the  law  wherever  amendments  are 
needed,  to  the  end  that  the  objective  of  eliminating  child 
labor,  sweat  shops,  and  unreasonably  low  wages  be  accom- 
plished. It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  has  made  a  mistake 
in  recommitting  this  bill,  and  thereby  affirmatively  killing  all 
chance  of  wage  hour  law  amendments  at  this  session.  Help- 
ful and  necessary  amendments  can  and  should  be  made  with- 
out destroying  :he  commendable  features  of  the  act.  Had 
the  bill  been  sent  to  the  Senate  amendments  would  still  be 
possible. 


Protest  Transfer  of  Control  of  State  Schoolships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,       Monday,  May  6. 1940 


RESOLtrnON     OP     MASSACHUSETTS     SCHOOLSHIP     CLUB     OF 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

I  


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  tlie  following  resolu- 
tion: 

I  Massachttsetts  Schooi^hip  Clttb. 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  1.  1940. 

The  Massachusetts  Schoolshlp  Club  of  Washington,  D  C  ,  com- 
posed of  graduates  from  the  scboolship  maintained  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution 
at   Its  April   meeting: 

Whereas  under  section  10  of  the  President's  fourth  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  It  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  control  of  State  schoolships 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Department  to  that  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission;  and 

Whereas  such  a  transfer  in  these  times  of  uncertainty  in  the 
field  of  maritime  lat>or.  when  officers,  trained  under  nnval  disci- 
pline and  inculcated  with  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  are  urgently  needed. 
Is  most   ill-advisod;    and 

Whereas  the  needs  of  national  defense  have  been  most  splendidly 
served  by  Navy-trained  schoolshlp  men  during  the  past  50  years, 
as  the  records  of  the  sciiooiships  show;  and 

Whereas  the  present  plans  of  the  Navy  Department  contemplate 
an  ever  closer  cooperation  with  the  various  schoolships;   and 

Whereas  the  functioning  of  schoolships  under  Joint  State  and 
Navy  jurisdiction  affords  a  permanence  which  unfortunately  may 
not  be  the  case  should  the  control  of  the  schoolships  be  vested  in 
the  Maritime  Commission,  a  btireau  whose  permanency  is  not 
assured  with  changes  of  administration;    and 

Whereas  such  a  transfer  of  functions  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  eventually  lead  to  the  abolition  of  schoolships  by  the 
various  States:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Schoolshlp  Club  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  pretest  against  such  a  transfer,  and  respectfully  petition 
the  Concrrefs  to  disapprove  section  10  of  the  fourth  reorganization 
plan;   arid  be  it  further 

Resolicd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to: 

Chairman.  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee;  chairman.  House 
Naval  AITalrs  Committee;  chairman.  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee of  the  8<?nate  (Commerce);  and  chairman,  Marine  and 
Fuheries  Coaunitt«e  of  tlie  House. 

Chames  B    8crrT.LT, 
Secretary,  Wiuhington,  D.  O. 


United  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   J    FRANCIS   SMITH 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
extending  and  revising  my  remarks  and  including  therein  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  Democratic  State  chairman  of  Con- 
necticut. J.  Francis  Smith,  on  April  20,  1940.  before  the 
members  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Connecticut  and 
their  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman.  National  Committeeman  FltzOerald.  Governor 
Cross.  Senator  Maioney.  honored  guests,  members  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  Connecticut,  and  their  friends,  this  gathering, 
marlced  by  enthusiasm  of  the  true  harmony  of  a  common  and 
sincere  purpose,  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  our  party  In  the 
crucial  elections  which  malce  tlie  year  1940  a  critical  one  in  the 
history  of  our  State  and  Nation  as  well  as  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

A  united  Democratic  Party  cannot  fall  to  command  the  support 
of  a  great  majority  of  our  citizens.  And  I  am  convinced  that  we 
are  united.  United  in  a  determination  that  this  country  shall 
not  return  to  the  cynical  reaction  of  the  Harding  administration, 
to  the  cool  Indifference  of  the  administration  of  Calvin  CooUdgo. 
nor  to  the  wishful  futility  of  Herbert  Hoover.  We  have  had  7 
years  of  progress  and  of  vigorous  action  under  a  national  demo- 
cratic administration.  No  one  should  claim  perfection  for  this 
administration.  No  one  should  or  does  claim  that  no  changes 
are  needed  nor  that  all  of  our  problems  are  solved.  That  we  have 
made  real  progress  is  enough,  and  that  claim  cannot  be  denied 
by  our  opponents.  Jn  fact,  we  need  no  more  than  their  own  words 
to  prove  our  claim.  In  fact.  Governor  Baldwin  was  quoted  on 
February  14  in  a  Bridgeport  newspaper  as  stating  that  he  considered 
it  "astounding  that  with  employment  at  the  level  that  it  is  today 
there  are  still  people  loolclng  for  worlt."  But,  astounding  or  not, 
it  is  a  fact  that  these  people  do  exist,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  pro- 
gressive action  cannot  give  way  to  pleasant  but  meaninglesa 
gestures  and  phrases. 

As  a  further  evidence  that  the  progress  of  the  past  years  has 
been  real  and  sut)stantlal.  we  need  only  consider  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  does  not  dare  to  recommend  the  abandonment  of  a 
single  major  part  of  the  Roosevelt  program.  Which  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  tlie  Presidential  nomination  recommends  the 
abandonment  of  Federal  aid  to  the  unemployed,  of  aid  to  home 
owners,  of  recognition  of  the  rights  of  labor,  of  assistance  to  agri- 
culture, of  protection  of  depositors  and  investors,  of  the  social- 
security  program?  Even  conceded  that  this  criticism  may  occa- 
sionally be  Justified  in  some  detail,  what  of  that,  compared  to 
the  overwhelming  fact  that  the  Republican  Party  does  not  and  wlU 
not  dare  go  before  the  American  people  on  any  other  plat- 
form than  a  continuation  of  the  major  policies  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration? 

Laclclng  the  courage  and  the  Justification  for  making  a  direct 
and  f(jrthright  attack  upon  the  fundamentals  of  the  Democratic 
program,  the  Republican  leadership  has  been  reduced  to  a  campaign 
of  devious  indirection.  We  do  not  need  to  go  outside  the  bound- 
eries  of  our  own  State  to  observe  the  nature  of  this  campaign.  We 
have  observed  the  efforts  of  our  own  amiable  Republican  Governor 
to  create  the  impression  that  prosperity  and  employment  can  be 
obtained  by  friendly  words  and  a  cheering  philosophy.  Let  me  re- 
mark that  I  most  heartily  endorse  the  proposition  of  Governor 
Baldwin  that  we  should  have  a  government  "friendly  to  business." 
I  most  emphatically  agree  that  over  a  period  of  years  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  our  citizens  will  be  materially  affected  by  the  atti- 
tude of  our  State  government  toward  all  legitimate  business.  The 
Governor  deserves  praise  rather  than  criticism  for  his  Insistence 
upon  proclaiming  Connecticut's  welcome  to  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  fault,  and  it  is  a  serious  one,  lies  in  attempting  to 
make  a  political  issue  of  a  policy  approved  and  supported  by  all 
parties  and  all  citizens  in  this  State. 

There  are  two  major  fallacies  in  the  campaign  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Governor.  One  fallacy  is  the  idea  that  a  gov- 
ernment friendly  to  business  is  something  new.  When  have  we 
had  a  Democratic  administration  unfriendly  to  business?  Were 
tlie  admln'.strations  of  Governor  Cross  unfriendly  to  bvibiness 
merely  because  they  promoted  the  cause  of  the  wage  earner  or 
because  they  recognized  the  needs  of  some  of  our  less-fortunate 
fellow  citizens?  And  if  it  Is  not  intended  to  criticize  the  admin- 
istrations of  Governor  Cross,  would  It  be  said  that  the  admliUs- 
tratlon    of    Oov.  Sixucon    Baldwin    was    tinfrlcnuiy    to    biislucss? 
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State  PUumoe  CommlMlozaer  Saxon  recently  Inued  a  statement  In 
which  he  gave  the  two  prlnciiMd  reasons  for  the  Improvement  In 
State  finances.  One  wms  the  reorganization  of  the  financial  struc- 
ture or  the  8t«t«.  This  reorgmnlzatlon.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  was 
the  policy  and  performance  oX  the  Democratic  administration  of 
Gov.  Wilbur  L.  Cross. 

The  second  reason  given  by  Governor  Baldwin's  own  ofBclal  was 
general  bualneM  improvement.  This  brings  up  the  second  fallacy. 
That  fallacy  Is  that  the  actions  of  the  State  government  can  ma- 
terially or  Immediately  affect  Industrial  prosperity  and  employnient 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  I  dislike  even  to  discuss  this  con- 
tention. It  can  be  described  only  as  downright  silly.  The  following 
editorial  from  the  Bridgeport  Times-Star  is  common  sense: 

[Cxcerpt  from  editorial.  Bridgeport  Times-Star | 

"Followers  of  Gov.  Raymond  B.  Baldwin  who  became  too  en- 
thusiastic In  assigning  to  him  personally  all  credit  for  such  re- 
employment as  Connecticut  knew  during  1930  did  him  no  favor 
and  are  now  engaged  In  the  embarrassing  business  of  confronting 
•ome  unpleasant  sUtlstlca.  The  statlatlcs  show  a  sensational  drop 
in  Connecticut  employment  In  the  past  S  weeks,  turning  a  foolish 
claim  on  the  part  of  Reputdlcan  leaders  Into  an  opportunity  for  a 
claim  equally  foolish  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats. 

"Am  a  matter  of  fact,  all  such  claims  and  counterclaims  are 
out  of  place." 

Let  me  say  that  I  know  of  no  responsible  Democrat  who  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  In  that  editorial  to  be 
"equally  fooUah."  We  know  that  Governor  Baldwin  bad  no  more  to 
do  with  the  recent  increaae  In  unemployment  than  he  had  to  do  In 
1939  with  the  Increaae  Is  employment.  I  have  here  a  few  statis- 
tics. They  cover  seven  Industrial  States:  Connecticut.  Massachu- 
setts. Rhode  Tsland.  New  Jersey,  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 
These  States  now  have  botti  Democratic  and  Republican  admlns- 
trations  among  them  Over  the  period  covered  from  1933  to  1939, 
each  State  has  had  both  Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. Kvery  State  went  up  (In  industrial  employment)  from 
1933  to  1937.  Svery  State  went  off  in  1938.  Every  State  gained 
In  1939.  Every  State  was  higher  in  1937  than  in  1939.  includlns 
Connecticut,  which  shows  that  such  tilings  can  happen  tinder 
Democratic  State  admlnlstratlona.  These  statistics  are  from  the 
United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  lowest  gain  from  1938  to  1939 
was  in  New  Jersey,  with  7.9  percent;  the  highest  was  Michigan 
With  na  percent.  The  gain  in  Connecticut  was  9  percent,  which 
was  exactly  In  the  middle  of  tlie  seven  States.  I  suppose  that 
Oovemor  Dickinson,  of  Michigan,  could  claim  that  his  antivice 
campaign  had  led  to  the  favorable  position  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, but  I  think  that  we  may  assume  that  the  purchases  cf 
automobiles  throughout  the  Nation  because  of  generally  Improved 
business  conditions  had  something  to  do  with  these  resiilts. 

I  feel  apologetic  when  I  present  such  facts  as  these  to  an  In- 
telligent audience.  I  will  not  aggravate  my  offense  by  discussing 
fxirther  matters  so  obrlous  as  to  reqxilre  no  discussion. 

I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
American  people  for  the  real  accomplishments  achieved  under 
Democratic  leadership  cannot  be  upset  by  such  ill-founded  Re- 
publican attacks  as  we  have  witnessed.  Let  us  all  look  for  and 
work  for  victory  in  November. 


Employee  Retirement  Rights  Under  Social  Security 

Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  BARTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6. 1940 


RESOLUnCMV     OF    THE    JEWISH     FEDERATION     FOR     SOCIAL 
SBtVICS,  BUFFALO.  N.  T. 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoito.  I  include  a  communication 
and  resolution  from  the  Jewish  Federation  for  Social  Service. 
Prom  time  to  time  I  have  had  inquiries  from  various  non- 
profit orsanizations  now  kept  from  participation  in  retire- 
ment responsibilities  and  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  communication  which  I  introduce  is  another  exam- 
ple of  a  most  worthy  organisation  seeking  extension  of  the 
act  so  that  Its  employees  can  secure  retirement  rights  there- 
under. 

I  know  that  these  requests  are  being  given  attention  and 
hope  that  legislatively  we  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to 
permit  the  inclusion  of  such  worthy  organizations,  at  least  on 
a  permissive  basis.    Tlie  communication  follows: 


At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  (^vemors  of  the  Jewish  Fwlera- 
tlon  for  Social  Service  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  held  In  the  city  ot 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  on  April  24.  1940.  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution  was  unanimously   adopted. 

"Organizations  not  covered  In  the  Federal  old-age  retirement 
plan  feel  the  disadvantages  of  their  position  and  resulting  injustice 
to  their  noncovered  employees.  Employees  naturally  prefer  em- 
ployment In  those  positions  covered  by  social  security. 

"Social-service  organisations  must  of  necessity  feel  embarrassed 
in  tnat  their  employees  do  not  poeseas  that  same  secvirtty  which 
employees  in  business  and  manufacturing  establishments  now 
have:  most  of  the  social -service  organizations  have  no  plan  for 
retirement  of  superannuated  employees  with  provision  for  the 
future,  and  the  Jewish  Federation  for  Social  Service  and  its  con- 
stituent organizations  are  none  of  them  exceptions  to  this  general 
situation:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Jewish  Federation  for  Social  Service  of  Biif- 
falo,  N.  T.,  endorses  wholeheartedly  the  work  of  the  committee 
of  national  nonprofit  organizations  In  its  attempt  to  have  social- 
welfare  organizations  Included  in  the  Federal  old-age  retirement 
plan:  and  be  It  further 

"Reaolved,  TTiat  the  expression  of  favorable  opinion  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be  endorsed  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  Robert  L.  Doughton.  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  weU  aa  to  Representatives  upon  such  committees  from  the  State 
of  New  York  and  Representatives  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Fortieth.  Porty-flrst.  and  Forty-second  Districts." 

The  Jewish  Federation  for  Social  Service  emplojrs  upwards  of 
80  Individuals,  and  includes  within  the  scope  of  its  activities  prac- 
tically all   of   the   Jewish  social-welfare  organizations   In    the    city. 

The  main  constituent  societies  are:  The  Jewish  Welfare  Society, 
Inc..  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  the  Jewish  Community 
Center.  Inc..  the  Jewish  Fresh  Air  Camp.  Inc.  It  also  grants  a 
specified  amount  to  the  Y   M.  H.  A.  of  Buffalo. 

We  trust  that  when  this  amendment  comes  before  the  Hou.se  it 
will  receive  your  favorable  consideration  and  active  support. 
Very  truly  yours. 

JrwTSH  Federation  roa  Social 

Shtvice. 
Eugene  Warnex,  President. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  Air  Safety  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3.  1940 

Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  commercial  aviation  in  the 
United  States  towers  head  and  shoulders  above  air  trans- 
portation an3rwhere  else  in  the  world,  whether  Judged  by 
completed  schedules  or  passenger  miles  flown  or  safety 
records.  This  magntflcent  attainment  has  been  brought  to 
Its  highest  degree  of  success  under  an  independent  C.  A.  A. 
and  an  Independent  Air  Safety  Board.  After  struggling  for 
years  against  political  administration  of  air  commerce  regu- 
lations. Congress  finally  provided  a  set-up  that  had  long 
been  advocated  by  the  companies  and  the  pilots.  It  is  work- 
ing spletxiidly.  and  the  results  speak  for  themselves.  It 
would  be  a  distinct  and  disheartening  step  backward  to  re- 
turn to  political  management  this  fine  organization  for  the 
administration  and  regulation  of  airways  by  transferring 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  from  which  the  system  was  so 
recently  rescued. 

The  very  essence  of  the  Air  Safety  Board  is  Its  complete 
independence  and  divorcement  from  the  regulation -making 
bodies.  There  has  been  no  complaint  from  anyone,  within 
or  without  the  industry,  about  the  fine  administration  of  our 
commercial  air  transportation  system.  Then  why  should 
this  fine  administration  be  returned  to  a  pohtical  cabinet 
department?  There  was  constant  crlUcism  wlUle  commer- 
cial aviation  was  under  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  all  of  which  disappeared  when  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  were  created.  What  purpose  can  be  served 
by  a  return  to  political  control?  What  need  for  such  a 
return  when  the  present  system  is  working  in  such  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner? 
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It  Is  significant  that  the  pilots  and  the  alr-llne  companies 
worked  for  years  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
agency  to  make  and  to  administer  the  regulations  of  the 
industry.  It  is  also  significant  that  an  immediate  protest 
came  from  the  organization  of  air -line  pilots  and  from  pilots 
Individually  when  the  proposal  to  return  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  was 
announced.  The  pilots  were  joined  in  their  protest  by  all 
of  the  air  lines.    This  too  is  significant. 

Certainly,  as  a  subordinate  division  of  a  politically  con- 
trolled executive  department,  the  prestige  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and  its  in- 
fluence materially  lessened.  Former  control  by  the  Dcp)art- 
ment  of  Commerce  did  not  prevent  a  black  chapter  of  in- 
creasing accidents  and  fatalities  in  commercial  aviation. 
The  great  evil  against  which  the  pilots  fought — that  of  com- 
petitive flying — was  never  brought  under  control.  Political 
influence  was  always  able  to  block  the  efforts  of  the  air-line 
pilots  to  abolish  the  conditions  of  competitive  fljing.  One 
of  the  flrst  accomplishments  of  the  independent  agency 
created  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  commercial  air 
transportation  was  the  elimination  of  this  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  condition.  Immediately  the  accidents  began  to 
diminish,  and  in  a  short  time  they  disappeared  entirely; 
whereas  they  were  increasing  under  the  old  Department  of 
Commerce  control.  And  yet.  it  is  now  proposed,  for  no  good 
reason,  to  return  control  of  the  commercial  air  system  to 
the  very  deijartment  that  made  such  a  conspicuous  failure  of 
it  for  years. 

Why  is  this  plan  being  presented  now?  No  one  in  the  avia- 
tion industry  advocates  it.  The  air-line  pilots  never  requested 
it.  The  officials  of  the  C.  A.  A.  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  never 
proposed  it.  Private  pilots  and  owners  of  private  planes  do 
not  want  such  a  backward  step.  Who.  then,  is  interested  in 
returning  the  control  of  our  great  air-transportation  system 
to  a  politically  controlled  executive  department  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  why?  The  air  Unes  are  subsidized  to  carry  the 
mails.  They  were  always  looked  upon  as  fair  prey  for  solici- 
tation for  heavy  campaign  contributions.  Being  dependent 
upon  governmental  subsidies,  they  were  amenable  to  "sugges- 
tions" about  liberal  campaign  donations.  When  their  regula- 
tion was  vested  in  a  politically  controlled  department  they 
were  easily  got  at  for  such  "voluntary"  contributions.  How- 
ever, when  their  control  was  transferred  to  an  independent 
agency,  free  from  pohvical  interference,  they  were  no  longer 
subject  to  such  pressure.  Now  an  election  campaign  is  coming 
on:  campaign  funds  are  urgently  needed.  Can  it  be  that  there 
is  a  desire  to  put  the  lucrative  aviation  industry  again  in  a 
position  where  it  will  be  forced  to  contribute  heavily  to  the 
campaign  funds  or  else  be  faced  with  possible  cancelation  of 
air-mail  contracts,  and  so  forth?  No  other  reason  is  apparent 
for  such  a  transfer  of  the  regulatory  authority  over  the 
air-transport  system. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  few  proponents  of  the  transfer 
fall  of  their  own  weight.  One  Is  that  regulation  of  commercial 
aviation  will  be  given  Cabinet  representation.  Actually  what 
will  happen  is  that  the  direct  contact  now  existing  between 
the  Authority  and  the  White  House  will  be  removed,  and 
instead  the  contact  will  be  filtered  through  the  intermediary 
agency  of  a  Cabinet  department.  That  system  was  tried  and 
failed.  It  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  regulation  of 
aviation  until  the  independent  C.  A.  A.  was  established  in 
1938;  and  under  it  all  the  evils  complained  of  existed,  and 
Cabinet  representation  at  the  White  House  did  not  result  in 
correcting  any  of  them. 

The  whole  concept  of  subjecting  a  regulatory  body  to  the 
control  of  an  executive  agency  is  contrary  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  our  philospohy  of  government.  Under  our  American  sys- 
tem, the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  must  be  wholly  independent  of  and  free 
from  each  other.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  is  a  regu- 
lation-making body,  and  as  such  partakes  of  the  legislative. 
It  derives  its  life  from  the  legislature.  It  is.  in  fact,  a  delega- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  legislature.  It  should  be  responsible 
therefore  to  the  Congress  and  not  to  the  President.  Such  is 
the  very  heart  and  nature  of  an  independent  agency  created 


by  Congress  and  designed  to  act  for  the  Congress.  To  transfer 
such  an  agent  of  Congress  to  the  control  of  an  executive 
department  is  to  defeat  a  fundamental  purpose  of  our  in- 
tended system  of  sejjaration  of  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  government,  and  to  destroy  our  greatest 
safeguard,  checks  and  balances. 

Tlie  Air  Safety  Board's  value  exists  only  in  its  complete 
indejjendence  from  the  regulatory  body  and  freedom  from 
political  domination.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  place  the  courts 
in  an  executive  department  as  to  transfer  the  Air  Safety  Board 
to  a  Cabinet  department. 

An  inevitable  ill-cflcct  of  the  proposed  return  of  these  inde- 
pendent agencies  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  would  be  a 
lamentable  lowering  of  the  quality  of  their  leadership.  Surely 
we  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  procure  as  subordinate  officials 
o/  a  minor  division  of  a  vast  executive  department  men  of  such 
outstanding  caliber  and  qualities  of  leadership  as  may  be  pro- 
cured as  executive  heads  of  such  important  independent 
agencies  as  the  C.  A.  A.  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  now  are. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  stated  in  support  of 
the  order  transferring  these  agencies  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  functioning  and  no 
loss  of  independence,  then  why  make  the  change  at  all? 
Either  significant  and  undesirable  changes  will  result,  or 
there  is  no  purpose  in  making  the  change. 

Had  the  control  of  civilian  aviation  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily under  the  Department  of  Commerce,  there  would 
never  have  been  the  movement  to  take  it  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  set  up  an  independent  agency.  Why  then  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  system  will  be  any  more 
successful  now  than  it  was  before?  We  know  the  old  system 
didn't  work  well;  we  know  the  present  system  does  work 
well.  Then  why  return  to  the  old  method?  It  just  does  not 
make  sense. 

For  years,  when  all  these  matters  were  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  talked  about  mass 
training  of  civilian  pilots  under  a  Government  program.  We 
talked  about  a  square  deal  for  the  private  flyer.  We  talked 
about  aiding  the  small-airplane  manufacturer.  We  talked 
about  assistance  to  the  privately  owned  airports.  Talked 
about  these  matters,  yes,  but  that  was  all.  In  less  than  2 
years  imder  the  independent  C.  A.  A.  every  one  of  these 
talked-of  objectives  has  been  attained.  The  air-minded 
young  men  and  boys,  and  girls,  too.  are  getting  a  chance  in 
aviation  now.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
old  Department  of  Commerce  will  be  any  more  sjonpathetic 
or  progressive  in  these  matters  now  than  it  was  before? 
Shall  we  risk  losing  the  advances  we  have  made?  Will  not 
a  return  of  the  control  of  aviation  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  mean  a  return  to  the  old  conditions?  Will  It  not 
mean  at  least  freezing  progress  of  commercial  air  trans- 
portation at  its  present  p>oint?  Private  aviation  has  ad- 
vanced more  in  its  little  more  than  a  year  under  the  C.  A.  A. 
than  in  any  5-year  previous  period  under  the  Department 
of  Commerce  domination. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  the  control  of  civil  avia- 
tion must  be  brought  under  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  order  to  better  integrate  it  with  the  related  activities  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  air  navigation-chart  service  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Our  civil  aviation  is  inti- 
mately related  also  to  our  Army  and  Navy  aviation.  Must 
the  latter  services  also  be  brought  into  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  better  integrate  them?  They.  too.  depend 
upon  the  services  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  they  use  air- 
navigation  charts.  The  latter  proposal  is  no  more  ridiculous 
than  the  former. 

Under  Department  of  Commerce  control  pilots  were  being 
killed  in  scandalous  numbers,  there  was  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  passenger  fatalities,  and  the  companies  were  los- 
ing money.  Under  the  administration  of  the  C.  A.  A.  the 
number  of  accidents  has  been  so  reduced  that  there  have 
been  no  pilot  or  passenger  fatalities  during  the  r>ast  year. 
Also  air  lines  are  now  making  money,  expanding  their 
services,  speeding  up  their  schedules,  and  vastly  increasing 
the  niunber  of  their  passengers. 
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Again  I  say.  let  the  C.  A.  A.  and  the  Air  Safety  Board 
alone.  Let  us  defeat  Reorganization  Order  No.  IV  and  con- 
tinue the  progress  of  American  aviation. 


Emmett  Marshall  Owens 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OK  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,   and  publ.c  •ervlce  of  Hon.  Emmctt  Mak- 
SH/ux  OwMfs,  lat«  a  Repreaentatlvc  from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  passing  of  our  col- 
league. Ejocrrr  Marshall  Owkks.  who  was  a  member  of  the 
great  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  and  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  the  SUte  of  Georgia  has  not  only  lost  a 
distinguished  citizen  and  lawmaker,  but  his  valuable  service 
to  his  people  and  his  country  on  the  Agricultural  Committee 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  missed. 

Emmett  was  a  rather  quiet  man,  but  he  was  conscientious 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  to  his  people  and  to  his 
country.  He  was  ever  mindful  and  thoughtful  of  the  best 
Interests  of  his  friends  and  colleagues,  and.  apparently,  he 
tock  a  personal  interest  in  me.  Very  often,  either  in  the 
ofRce  or  some  other  place  we  would  sit  and  talk  about  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  both  of  us  and  concerning  the  problems  of 
the  country.  He.  apparently,  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
In  me.  and  his  very  splendid  and  gracious  attitude  of  friend- 
ship for  me.  naturally  caused  me  to  be  very  fond  of  him. 

Our  colleague  held  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor 
during  the  years  he  spent  in  this  life.  His  services,  as 
stated,  were  rendered  on  a  very  high  and  efficient  plane,  all 
of  which  brought  about  that  type  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  his  people  tov/ard  him  which  enabled  him  during  all  of 
these  years  to  receive  their  favorable  consideration  for  the 
many  positions  accorded  him  in  the  way  of  their  sufTrage. 

I  am  sure  that  his  loving  and  friendly  disposition  and  hla 
readiness  to  be  of  service  to  his  colleagues  and  to  his  people 
will  be  missed. 

I  join  with  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
and  his  many  friends  in  the  House  in  extending  to  his  be- 
reaved familv  my  deepest  sympathy  in  the  untimely  passing 
of  this  distinguished  citizen  of  Georgia  and  their  beloved 
one. 

Tts  ?a«y  enough  to  be  pleasant 

When  life  flows  by  like  a  song: 
But  the  man  worth  while  Is  the  one  who  will  smile 

When    everything   goes    dead    wrong; 
Por  the  test  of  the  heart  Is  trouble. 

And  It  always  comes  with  the  years. 
But  the  smile  that  is  worth  the  pmlse  of  the  earth 
la  the  smile  that  comes  through  tears. 


Carl  E.  Mapes 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  at  Hon.  Casl  B.  Mapks. 
late  a  RepresentaUve  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  PXJLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  all  of  the  years  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  representing  my  State — South  Caro- 
lina  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  I  have  had  the 

privilege  of  obaervlng  the  outstanding  character  and  ability 


of  our  colleague.  Carl  E.  Mapks,  who  passed  away  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1939. 

During  these  years,  while  not  closely  connected  with  him. 
In  that  he  served  as  a  Republican,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
on  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House,  however,  as  stated,  I 
had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  meeting  and  speaking  with 
him  on  many  occa^ons,  and  the  opportunity  of  observing  hla 
statesmanlike  attitude  on  all  matters,  and  I  agree  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  in  the  pass- 
ing of  this  dlstingtilshed  lawmaker  Michigan  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  lost  a  most  capable  and  worthy 
citizen. 

Mr.  Mapes.  in  every  instance,  regardless  of  the  temper  of 
the  House,  performed  his  duties  calmly  and  efficiently,  aa 
well  as  Impartially.  To  know  him  and  to  observe  his  won- 
derful and  outstanding  pjersonaUty  always  in  his  work  or  In 
speaking  with  his  colleagues  individually,  we  were  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  conscientious.  God-fearing,  and  de- 
sirous of  impressing  those  around  him  with  that  tsnpe  of  life 
which  is  not  only  worth  while  here  but  which  would  mean 
everything  to  them  when  called  upon  to  enter  the  life  beyond. 

You  had  only  to  observe  his  personality  and  his  character 
to  understand  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  this  tenure  of  work, 
strife,  sickness,  pain,  and  death.  Therefore,  we  should  be 
happy  in  the  thought  that,  although  the  Great  Speaker  of 
the  heavens  called.  "Come  quickly,"  he  answered  the  call,  his 
place  is  vacant,  and  many  are  sad;  we  all  have  the  consoling 
memory  of  a  life  Lved  bravely,  of  tasks  done  nobly,  and  of  a 
personality  that  pleased,  that  helped,  that  inspired  his  asso- 
ciates among  whom  he  lived,  loved,  and  was  loved. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  with  him. 
he  coming  from  one  of  the  North  Lakes  States  and  I  from  the 
deep  South,  in  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  observing  in 
him,  as  well  as  in  many  of  our  colleagues  from  the  various 
sections  of  this  country,  that,  regardless  of  the  section  from 
whence  we  might  come  or  what  might  be  our  race  or  creed, 
the  same  God  whom  I  adore  is  the  Father  of  us  all. 

Along  with  my  colleagues  who  mourn  the  passing  cf  this 
distinguished  lawmaker,  I  extend  my  deepest  s>Tnpathy  to 
his  loved  ones,  and  may  I  leave  with  you  this  gracious 
thought:  Today  he  is  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  beautiful 
heavenly  home  prepared  from  the  foundation  cf  the  earth 
for  those  who  love  the  Lord,  and  that  in  the  years  to  come 
those  of  us  who  have  been  spared  will  have  the  privilege  of 
seeing  and  being  with  him  again. 

Tls  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant. 
When  life  floMes  by  like  a  scng; 
But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  one  who  will  smile 

When  everything  gees  dead  wrong; 
For  the  test  of  the  heart  Is  trouble. 

And  It  always  comes  with  the  years. 
But  the  smile  that  Is  wcrth  the  praise  of  the  earth 
Is  the  smile  that  cornea  tiirough  tears. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Pioneer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  7  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     LEWIS    B.    SCHWELLEKBACH,    OP    WASH- 
INGTON.   AT   OLD   POINT    COMFORT.    VA. 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Schwkllenbach  1  be- 
fore the  Jeffersonian  Democratic  Club,  at  Old  Pcxint  Comfort, 
Va.,  on  Saturday,  May  4.  1940. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  accept  the  invitation  to  speak 
to  the  Jefleraonlan  Democratic  Club  at  thla  banquet.  For  one 
from  the  far  Weat.  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  a  group  of  Old 
Dominion  Dcmocrau  Is  a  distinct  honor.  I  know  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  discuss  the  question  of  democracy  with  you.  Tou 
in  this  State  have  a  background  of  cherished  traditions  of  which 
we  in  the  West  are.  by  the  very  force  of  circumstances,  deprived. 
Howvrer.  I  do  feel  that  It  may'br  poaslble.  since  I  conu  from  so 
far  away,  for  me  to  add  something  to  this  meeting  by  outlining 
the  phUoaophy  of  the  democracy  of  the  far  West.  It  may  be  that 
even  you  good  folks  in  Virginia  can  find  f>ome  profit  In  under- 
standing our  political  background  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  why. 
in  that  area,  there  exists  such  substantial  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  the  New  Deal  administration  of  President  Roosevelt. 

To  us  the  spirit  of  the  New  Deal  is  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  American  pioneer.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
refuses  to  accept  those  conditions  which  are  wrong.  Just  because 
they  always  have  been  wrong.  Like  the  pioneer  of  old.  the  New 
Deal  pushes  on.  It  has  the  wlU  and  the  determination  to  make 
conditions  right. 

It  means  courage;  love  of  adventure;  tmderstandlng  of  the  needs 
of,  and  ambition  for,  the  futtire  of  all  our  people;  peace  and  amity 
with  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  New  Deal  is  the  expressloi  of 
the  hopes  and  a.<;plratlons  of  the  pioneer  spirit  in  American  life. 
May  we  not,  then,  with  propriety  characterize  it  with  the  name 
"ploneerlsm"? 

We  in  the  West  are  closer  to  our  pioneers  than  are  you  of  the 
East.  When  you  want  to  know  what  yotir  pioneers  did,  you  look 
It  up  In  a  history  book.  We  Just  go  and  ask  ours.  Our  ploneerism 
is  Just  a  bit  more  realistic  to  us  than  it  is  to  the  people  of  sections 
of  the  country  older  than  ours.  The  result  Is  that  we  are  not  so 
easUy  frightened  by  new  ideas  as  are  some  other  people.  You  can't 
be  touching  shoulders  daily  with  people  who  themselves  or  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  carved  out  from  the  forests  the  great  cities  in 
my  State  and  be  much  alarmed  about  the  country  being  wrecked 
by  the  New  Deal. 

Those  people  were  unafraid.  They  were  determined  that  they 
would  have  economic  sectirlty.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
condition  In  which  their  children  would  be  undernourished  or  ill- 
clad.  They  demanded  proper  housing  facilities.  They  were  not  to 
be  deterred  in  their  program 

Those  people  were  not  without  their  critics.  Some  said  they 
were  restless.  By  some  they  were  called  shiftless.  Others  said  they 
were  foolhardy  and  Irrej'ponsible.  Por  myself.  I  think  they  were 
upright,  courageous  Americans.  Regardless  of  what  may  have  been 
said  at  that  time,  we  now  know  that  they  "had  what  It  took"  to 
build  a  great  nation  on  a  great  continent. 

The  problems  of  this  day  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  con- 
fronted our  pioneer  forefathers.  They  take  courage.  They  take 
determination.  The  goal  of  economic  security  is  the  same  one  the 
pioneers  sought.  Our  task  Is  to  see  to  It  that  the  New  Deal  has 
"what  It  takes  "  to  save  that  Nation  which  they  built. 

I  know  that  right  here  the  doubters  and  the  scoffers  will  rise 
up  and  say  that  these  pioneers  had  no  governmental  assistance. 
They  did  not  get  P.  W.  A  grants.  They  had  not  C.  C.  C.  boys  to 
build  their  trails  There  were  not  any  W.  P.  A.  Jobs.  They  could 
not  collect  wheat  checks  or  old-age  pensions.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  But  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  Government  bounties 
were  not  being  given  in  those  days.  The  difference  was  that  the 
real  pioneers  who  grubbed  and  slaved  and  really  developed  the 
country  got  none  of  them.  The  railroads  got  their  sections  of 
land  in  each  township  to  encourage  their  efforts.  Vast  tracts  of 
timber  lands  were  made  available  for  spwllatlon  by  the  timber 
operators  The  mineral  and  oil  resources  were  quickly  acquired 
by  a  greedy  few.  A  protective  tariff  system  was  maintained  by 
which  hidden  taxes  were  removed  from  the  pockets  of  everyone 
who  labored  in  Industry  or  agriculture.  A  system  of  financial 
control  was  fostered  and  protected  which  resulted  In  Increased 
cost  on  everything  which  was  purchased  or  sold.  Government  did 
not  bother  business  in  those  days.  It  couldn't.  Why?  For  the 
simple  reason  that  business  wouldn't  let  It.  In  those  days,  busi- 
ness ran  the  Government.  There  were  bounties  galore.  But  the 
peop'.e  who  worked,  and  who  bought  and  consumed  our  products 
never  got  In  on  them.  It  is  that  very  fact  which  has  brought 
on  the  problems  of  the  last  9  years. 

I  now  hear  you  ask.  WHiy  has  It  taken  so  long?  Why  has  this 
condition  not  come  upon  us  before?  Why  did  it  happen  in  1928 
Instead  of  25  or  50  years  before? 

You  have  heard  about  the  last  frofitier.  You  have  read  about  It. 
You  have  seen  pictures  of  It.  I  live  there.  In  my  State  our  west  Is 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  When  you  get  that  far,  you  can't  get  any  farther. 
So  long  as  we  had  an  undeveloped  West — new  lands,  new  resources, 
new  opportunities — we  had  no  cause  to  worry.  We  could  permit 
concentration  of  wealth  We  ccvild  permit  speculation  of  our 
heritage.  We  oould  permit  waste  and  erosion  by  wind  and  water, 
but  we  caught  up  with  oiu-selves.  We  reached  oiu-  last  frontier. 
We  on  the  Pacific  coast  know  this  Just  a  little  better  than  do  others. 
It  la  more  graphically  before  us  day  by  day.  We  know  that  the  time 
for  rebuilding  and  repairing  and  replacing  haa  come.  That's  an- 
other reason  why  we  understand  the  New  Deal. 


As  we  look  back  today  we  realize  that  we  were  most  prodigal,  both 
of  our  resources  and  of  our  opportunities.  We  denuded  ovir  forests, 
we  permitted  wind  and  water  to  erode  our  fertile  topaoll.  We  ex- 
ploited our  mineral  and  oil  resources;  we  planted  millions  of  acres 
to  which  the  till  should  never  have  been  laid.  Then,  almost  20 
years  ago,  an  event  occurred  which  upset  all  the  plans  of  which  we 
or  any  other  people  had  previously  dreamed.  A  Europe-wide  war 
was  declared.  Even  then  It  seemed  to  us  to  be  something  separate 
and  apart.  Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  on  one  side  and  five 
thousand  on  the  other  created  for  us  an  isolation  which  wovild  not 
permit  us  to  be  touched  by  the  events  of  either  Europe  or  Asia. 
It  is  true  we  enjoyed  the  profits  which  came  to  \u  from  the  sale  of 
our  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  to  the  belligerent*. 

Two  and  one-half  years  after  that  time,  we  found  ourselves  In 
the  midst  of  the  struggle.  Even  then  we  did  not  appreciate  the 
extent  to  which  we  were  Involved.  Except  to  those  families  to 
whom  the  war  was  brought  in  direct  contact,  our  participation  was 
largely  a  glorious  adventure.  Even  with  the  termination  of  the 
war.  we  did  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  we  were  a  part  of 
the  world.  The  American  people  were  tired  of  high  idealism,  we 
wanted  to  get  back  to  normalcy  and  we  proceeded  to  draw  our- 
selves back  into  the  shell  of  isolation. 

Ovir  leaders  told  us  that  prices  In  this  country  were  too  high,  what 
we  needed  to  do  was  to  contract  the  currency.  That  was  done, 
and  In  September  1921  we  plunged  abruptly  into  a  minor  depression. 
Millions  of  acres  of  land  which  we  placed  under  cultivation  in 
order  to  supply  food  for  the  belligerents  were  stUl  kept  under 
cultivation.  Yet  no  one  could  understand  why  farm  surpluses  thus 
created  resulted  in  depression  of  prices  for  farm  products  and 
lowered  agricultural  land  values.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  had 
changed  from  a  debtor  nation  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000,000  on 
July  1,  1914,  to  a  creditor  nation  to  the  extent  of  $22,000,000,000 
on  January  1,  1921,  we  still  clung  to  our  old  tariff  policy  and 
raised  the  rates  In  the  Tariff  Act  of  that  year.  This  resulted  In 
twenty-nine  nations  raising  their  ttu-ifl  walls  against  us.  We 
had  plenty  of  money,  so  we  climbed  over  these  raised  tariff  barriers 
by  the  simple  procedure  of  loaning  the  people  of  those  countries 
money  with  which  to  buy  ovir  goods.  Most  of  the  money  has  not 
been  repaid.  We  kept  our  money  circulating  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  private  P.  W.  A.  projects  In  not  only  this  country  but  in  South 
American  countries  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  launched  into  a  period  of  breathless  prosperity  by  the  crea- 
tion of  fictitious  values  at  home  through  the  medium  of  speculation 
In  the  security  markets.  E^en  with  the  collapse  of  1929  there  was 
no  understanding  upon  the  part  of  our  people  of  the  fact  that  the 
condition  with  which  we  were  confronted  was  of  a  fundamental 
nature.  Had  we  not  pulled  ourselves  out  of  previous  depressions? 
We  completely  forgot  the  fact  that  the  method  used  In  previous 
depressions  was  the  extension  of  the  frontier,  and  that  we  had  not 
only  reached  our  last  frontier  but  that  we  had  exploited  and  de- 
spoiled the  resources  within  our  boundaries.  In  my  opinion,  by  and 
large,  the  American  people  did  not  appreciate  the  fundamental 
nature  of  our  problems  even  with  the  advent  of  this  administra- 
tion and  the  New  Deal.  They  were  terrifically  angry  with  those 
who  had  mismanaged  affairs  of  business  and  government  during 
the  12  preceding  years.  By  and  large,  they  felt  that  the  President 
could  wave  a  magic  wand  here  and  there,  do  a  little  tinkering  with 
this  and  that,  and  we  would  all  slip  back  into  the  comfortable  days 
which  preceded  the  war  and  live  happily  ever  after.  It  is  only  since 
the  depression  of  2  years  ago  that  there  has  come  a  realization  that 
if  democracy  is  to  be  maintained  In  this  country,  government  must 
recognize  Its  resjKJnslblllty  to  afford  some  reasonable  assurance  at 
economic  stability  to  the  American  people. 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  the  ever-lengthening  shadow  of  totali- 
tarian states  appears  over  the  shoulder  of  the  average  American 
and  has  become  to  him  a  serious  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
liberties  which  he  enjoys.  First,  it  was  the  dictatorship  of  prole- 
tariat in  Communist  Russia.  Then  came  the  advent  of  Fascist 
Italy.  More  recently  came  the  dominance  of  national  socialism  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  methods  of  these  forms  of  dictatorships 
have  become  known  to  us.  We  have  come  to  recognize  the  subtle 
processes  of  the  Communists  and  the  more  direct  onslaught  of  the 
Fascists  and  the  Nazis. 

I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  we  came  to  take  our  liberties  for 
granted.  We  have  done  more  than  that,  we  have  completely  mis- 
construed their  purposes  and  objectives.  Very  largely  we  have 
looked  upon  such  rights  as  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion  as  ends  in  themselves.  We  have  thought  that 
the  right  to  make  a  speech  or  the  right  to  print  a  paper,  or  the 
right  to  go  to  any  church  we  may  choose  should  satisfy  our  people. 
I  do  not  believe  that  down  through  the  figes  men  and  women  have 
fought  and  suffered  to  establish  and  maintain  these  rights  simply 
as  empty  gestures  in  themselves.  Mankind  has  always  sought  two 
goals — one  of  them,  political  liberty;  the  other,  economic  secvirlty. 
To  my  mind,  the  goals  are  correlated.  Political  liberty  is  revered 
for  the  reason  that  it  makes  possible  economic  security.  Reasonable 
economic  security  must  be  maintained  If  political  liberty  is  to  be 
protected. 

There  are  many  people  today  who  preach  the  doctrine  that  the 
democratic  processes  have  been  destroye<l  through  the  medium  of 
gradual  encroachment.  History  disprove*  this  contention.  No  one 
wUl  deny,  however,  that  it  was  economic  Lnseciorlty  which  reculted 
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In  thr««  outatandlng  dlctatorshtps  which  today  threaten  democ- 
racie«  In  the  world.  Futility  tx&a  ever  been  the  nemests  of  democ- 
racy. Democratic  processes  are  necessarily  slow.  It  Is  only  when 
they  fail  to  function  and  fall  to  provide  that  economic  security  to 
which  a  pwple  feel  that  they  arc  enUtled  that  the  people  of  a 
country  are  willing  to  abandon  the  liberties  guaranteed  to  them 
under  democracy  and  turn  to  dictatorships.  Tlils  was  the  condition 
In  Russia,  this  was  the  condition  in  Italy,  this  was  the  condition  In 
Oermany      It  was  also  the  condition  In  Austria. 

Prom  the  throats  of  these  dictators  come  nimbllng  threats  to 
democracy.  We  are  told  that  democracy  can't  work.  We  are  told 
the  democracies  miist  go.  The  institution  democracy  Is  sneered 
upon  and  spat  upon 

What  these  other  nations  do  ts  their  own  business.  The  p)eople 
of  these  nations  ha%e  the  ri^ht  to  live  under  governments  of  their 
own  choosing.  We  need  not  Interfere  w^lth  them.  Our  task  is 
here  at  home. 

Of  all  forms  of  government  yet  conceived,  democracy  furnishes 
the  meet  useful  agencies  for  fl«htlng  arbitrary  and  artificial  mis- 
management. What  we  must  do  is  to  protect  and  preserve  demo- 
cratic methods  In  America.  No  doubt  we  will  be  Importuned  again 
to  s()end  our  resources  in  a  futile  effort  to  correct  condltlnns  In 
Europe.  What  we  must  do  is  to  preserve  American  democratic 
processes,  to  care  for  our  own. 

History  shows  that  democracies  have  disappeared  when  they 
failed  to  care  for  their  own  Never  In  the  world's  history  has  It 
been  more  necessary  for  democracy  to  work  than  It  Is  for  democ- 
racy to  work  here  now.  If  we  are  to  preserve  that  democracy  we 
must  first  be  sure  that  we  have  a  lasting  pence.  May  I,  at  this 
point,  explain  what  I  mean  by  a  lasting  peace? 

Let  me  put  It  m  this  way.  We  all  remember  what  England's 
Prime  Minister.  Chamberlain,  said  when  he  returned  to  England 
after  sacrificing  Czechoslovakia  at  Munich.  Tliose  were  his  words, 
"We  have  preserved  peace  In  our  time."  In  England  he  was  ap- 
plauded for  that  statement.  His  phrase  "In  our  time"  ttirned  out 
to  be  just  about  11  months. 

I  will  not  be  content  with  a  "peace  In  oxir  time"  for  the  United 
States.  I  fully  recognize  my  responsibility  to  maintain  that  sort 
of  a  peace  for  our  people.  I  know  that  each  of  us  In  Government 
is  responsible  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  young  men  of  mili- 
tary age  to  st^e  that  their  twys  are  not  dragged  off  into  war.  I  know 
how  you  mothers  and  fathers  of  such  boys  feel.  It  happened  that 
In  the  last  war  I  was  right  in  that  military  age.  I  know  how  my 
own  mother  felt.  But  I  am  not  content  to  assure  that  group  of 
parents  a!one.  I  think  we  in  Government  have  an  equally  serious 
responsibility  to  the  parents  of  boys  10  to  15  years  of  age  I  even 
venture  to  think  of  the  mother  and  father  listening  to  this  speech 
who  may  before  this  night  la  over  tiptoe  in  for  a  goodnight  glance 
at  an  Infant  boy  In  his  crib.  I  think  we  in  Govertunent  have  a 
rew>punslblllty  to  try  to  so  conduct  our  Government  that  even  they 
need  not  fear  that  that  child  will  become  the  fodder  for  cannon 
when  he  comes  to  military  age.  I  don't  think  we  in  Government 
can  be  content  with  any  leseer  respoasibillty.  If  we  are,  we  are  not 
faithful  to  our  trust. 

We  will  have  no  great  task  In  attaining  a  Chamberlain's  peace 
In  our  time.  We  can  stay  out  of  this  war  for  the  next  11  months, 
or  even  the  next  few  y^-ars,  without  much  dlfDculty.  We  can  do 
that  by  simply  sticking  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  refusing  to  see 
or  hear  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  us.  We  can  rely  upon 
the  protection  of  our  two  oceans.  We  can  trust  to  the  fact  that 
the  other  nations  are  too  busy  In  their  ovim  wars  to  bother  with  us. 
It  win  take  no  great  statesmanship  to  preserve  that  sort  of  a  peace 
In  our  time  But  I  am  not  content  with  thar  America  Is  entitled 
to  peace  during  this  whole  next  generation  Those  of  us  la  Govern- 
ment owe  It  to  our  people  to  strive  to  maintain  It. 

We  hear  so  much  today  of  the  lesson  we  should  learn  from  what 
happened  between  1914  and  1917.  I  fully  agree  that  that  lesson 
ihould  not  be  forgotten.  The  mistakes  we  made  then  must  not  be 
rep*"ated.  They  took  us  Into  the  last  war.  We  mtist  not  let  similar 
mtstakf>s  take  us  Into  this  one. 

^Tiat  we  must  not  forget,  however.  Is  that  avoiding  these  mis- 
takes will  not  suffice.  By  avoiding  these  mistakes  we  can  preserve 
a  Chamberlain  peace  In  our  time.  The  avoiding  of  these  mistakes 
we  owe  to  the  parents  of  the  boys  who  are  now  of  nilUtary  age  If 
you  agree  that  we  also  owe  a  responsibility  to  the  parents  of  the 
younger  bovs.  then  you  must  agree  that  we  must  go  further  than 
avctd  the  1914-17  mistakes. 

That  responsibility  requires  that  we  avoid  the  mistakes  made 
since  November  11.  1918  People  often  wonder  why  the  peace 
which  followed  the  last  World  War  was  of  such  short  duration. 
Statesman^'hlp  requires  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  behind  the  short 
tenure  of  that  peace  Such  analysis  is  essential  to  the  lasting 
continuation  of  our  own  peace 

First.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  bases  of  that  peace  were 
unfair.  The  bases  cf  that  peace  were  punitive  You  can't  long 
maintain  a  jjeace  that  has  as  Its  purpose  either  the  punishment  or 
Intimidation  of  a  great  race  of  people.  That's  why  It  Is  so  Im- 
portant that  our  Government  keep  the  record  straight.  That's  why 
It  is  essential  that  our  Government  should  protest  every  effort  by 
any  government  to  Impose  Its  will  through  either  force  or  fear 
upon  a  weaker  government.  That  Is  why  It  is  Important  that  we 
should  preserve  our  economic  stability  In  order  that  our  voice 
nught  be  heard  when  the  belligerent  nations  sit  around  a  peace 
conference  at  the  termination  of  the  present  hostilities  If  cur 
peace  is  to  last,  the  p.-ace  to  which  the  tjelUgerents  agree  must 
have  as  Its  basts  the  principles  of  fundamental  fairness. 


The  second  mistake  that  the  nations  made  was  the  abandonment 
by  most  of  them  of  the  principles  of  simple,  common  honesty. 
The  ben  standard  by  which  to  Judge  the  honesty  of  nations  as  well 
as  men  is  whether  they  keep  their  word.  Broken  promises,  broken 
pledees,  broken  treaties,  have  contributed  more  to  the  present 
world  disaster  than  has  any  other  single  factor.  These  breaches  of 
faith  have  not  been  limited  to  any  single  nation  or  group  of  nations. 
I  do  not  deprecate  the  Importance  of  economic  needs  In  the  present 
sltuatlrn.  However.  If  the  nations  of  the  world  had  kept  their 
word  during  the  last  quarter  century  many  of  these  economic  fac- 
tors would  not  tcday  exist  Had  Germany  and  Russia  believed  that 
England  and  Prance  would  keep  their  promises  to  the  smaller  na- 
tions, they  would  never  have  dared  to  plunge  the  world  Into  Its 
present  condition 

Our  people  hope  when  the  present  wars  end  to  play  some  part  in 
establishing  a  lasting  peace.  To  my  mind  that  hope  will  be  barren 
unless  we  can  enter  Into  such  a  peace  conference  with  a  record 
clear  of  the  taint  of  treaty  breaking  on  our  own  part.  The  only 
leadership  we  want  to  give  the  world  Is  moral  leadership.  We  must 
have  our  own  hands  clean  If  we  try  It. 

That  Is  why  I  am  so  Insistent  that  we  should  discontinue  our 
present  policy  of  violating  our  obligations  under  the  Nine  Power 
Pact  by  supplying  war  materials  used  by  Japan  to  destroy  the 
administrative  and  territorial  Integrity  of  China. 

The  third  mistake  has  been  the  failure  of  peace-loving  nations 
to  prepare  to  protect  themselves  against  the  aggressions  of  nations 
which  they  should  have  known  were  bent  upon  a  policy  of  aggres- 
sion. Not  only  China,  Ethiopia.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Finland, 
and  Norway  have  been  the  victims  of  their  own  unprepared ness. 
Even  England  end  Prance  today  are  suffering  from  that  mistake. 
That  ts  why  I  In.^lst  that  we  shall  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 
similarly  vlctlm.lzed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  responsibility  for  defen.se  Is 
not  limited  to  the  48  States  In  the  continental  United  States 
Almost  120  years  ago  we  a.'isumed  the  responsibility  of  defense  of 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  That  policy  of  over  a  century 
cannot  be  and  will  not  be  abandoned  by  our  people. 

America's  International  policy  today  must  have  as  Its  fotindatlon 
the  recognition  of  these  three  policies: 

First,  the  maintenance  of  fairness  In  our  dealings  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

Second,  the  eternal  insistence  that  we  at  least  will  respect  our 
International  promises  and  obligations. 

Third,  that  we  will  be  as  vigilant  In  our  degree  of  preparedness 
as  will  allow  us  to  protect  ourselves  from  attaclcs  from  any  source. 

No  one  can  lay  down  a  guaranteed  formula  for  lasting  peace. 
The  best  that  may  be  asked  of  anyone  Is  that  he  does  nut  repeat 
the  mistakes  which  should  already  be  evident  to  him.  Certainly 
It  should  be  apparent  that  we  cannot  Ignore  the  world  around  us. 
While  we  may  not  like  wliat  Is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  fact  Is  that  we  live  In  It.  We  could  commit  no  greater  blunder 
than  to  ignore  It.  There  is  nothing  shorter  lived  than  a  fool's 
paradise.  It  will  lake  more  than  a  cool  head  to  keep  us  at  peace. 
We  must  keep  our  heads  up  and  alert  to  maintain  a  lasting  peace 
for  our  people.  May  I  conclude  by  repeating  that  when  I  speak 
of  peace.  I  mean  peace  even  for  that  little  boy  child  who  is  lying 
In  his  crib.    Even  he  is  relying  on  us. 


Eleven-Point  Projjram  for  America 
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HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  yipril  24) ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    HENRY  C.\POT  LODGE    JR..  OF  MASSACHU- 
bETTS,  AT  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachihsetts  (Mr.  Lodge] 
at  Columbus.  Ohio,  on  May  4.  1940.  and  a  summary  cf  the 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  summary  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  oppx;rtunlty  to  speak  to  such  a  fine 
audience  of  Republicans  In  Ohio — a  State  to  which  we  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  linked  by  so  many  historic  ties  In  fact,  the  first 
covered  wagon  to  go  Into  the  Northwest  Territory  and  settle  at 
Marietta  started  a  few  miles  from  my  home.  My  personal  sense 
of  pleasure  In  being  here  Is  al.eo  enhanced  by  my  frlend«hlp  with 
the  men  whom  you  have  sent  to  represent  you  In  Ccngres.3.  I 
have  had  the  pleastire  of  close  association  with  jtjur  junior  Sena- 
tor,   and    am    happy    to    be    here    to    tebtify    to    his    intelligence. 
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patriotism,  and  character.  Since  I  have  been  Interested  in  affairs 
in  Washington  I  have  never  seen  a  man  grasp  the  business  of  the 
Senate  as  quickly  as  he.  or  forge  ahead  as  fast.  May  I  also  say 
that  your  Governor  has  many  friends  outside  of  Ohio,  and  that 
we  all  have  great  expectation  for  him  In  the  future,  as  well  as 
respect  for  what  he  is  today. 

As  Republicans,  we  are.  of  course.  Interested  first  of  all  In  our 
forthcoming  national  convention,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  next 
month,  with  the  duty  of  choosing  candidates  and  adopting  prin- 
ciples which  will  gain  the  support  of  the  American  people  and 
bring  back  honest  and  unselfish  gOTenunent  to  America.  I  shall 
not  tonight  go  Into  personalities  or  attempt  to  make  a  choice 
from  among  the  numy  excellent  men  who  are  candidates,  I  have 
thought  It  appropriate,  however,  to  submit  some  recommendations 
for  the  Republican  platform.  I  cannot,  of  course,  expect  all  Re- 
publicans will  agree  with  me  In  a  party  as  large  as  ours,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  Inevitable.  I  hope  you  will  all  agree,  how- 
ever, that  It  Is  useful  to  have  principles  submitted  so  that  we 
may  discuss  them  and  eventuaUy  find  broad  foundations  of 
agreement. 

Point  1,  I  submit  that  our  platform  should  contain  a  pledge  for 
a  balanced  Budget,  balanced  with  soiind  money,  with  control  of 
the  currency  vested  in  Congress  as  provided  In  the  Constitution. 
Of  course,  there  Is  no  thought  of  balancing  It  Immediately,  but  it 
is  perfectly  possible  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  balanced  Budget 
Instead  of  moving  rapidly  toward  a  fliuinclal  precipice.  There 
definitely  are  Items  which  could  be  eliminated  or  reduced.  Only 
the  other  day  Congress  in  one  of  Its  rare  moments  of  economy 
adopted  a  motion  of  mine  to  strike  out  an  appropriation  of  $162,000 
which  was  to  be  devoted  to  paying  a  group  of  so-called  business 
experts  who  were  to  find  out  what  catised  the  depression  and  who. 
In  actual  fact,  were  duplicating  the  work  of  others  and  were  a  real 
fifth  wheel  You  may  say  that  $162,000  Is  not  much;  but  It  Is  some- 
thing If  you  do  It  often  enough,  you  will  really  make  some 
savings. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  point,  that  the  Republican  Party 
should  stand  for  economy  In  governmental  expenses  without  sac- 
rificing any  real  needs  of  the  people.  This  last  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized Our  opprinents  keep  circulating  the  rumor  that  If 
the  Republicans  win,  those  who  are  now  receiving  relief  will  be 
cut  off  without  a  penny.  Such  rumors  are  entirely  untrue  and 
should  deceive  no  one  There  Is  not  a  single  responsible  Republican 
who  does  not  state  that  If  the  Republicans  obtain  control  of  the 
Government  that  they  would,  of  course,  continue  Federal  financing 
cf  relief  activities.  Let  that  be  understood  once  and  for  all.  And 
let  no  party  seek  to  obtain  votes  by  frightening  the  underprivileged 
Into  t)elievlng  that  their  welfare  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
Republican  victory. 

We  would,  of  course — and  this  brings  me  to  my  third  point — 
change  the  system.  We  would  make  It  work  better.  We  would  get 
a  larger  proportion  of  public  funds  Into  the  hands  of  the  man  on 
relief  We  would  .see  to  it  that  the  taxpayer  received  more  for  his 
tax  dollar.  We  would  treat  unenaployment  relief  as  a  relief  propo- 
sition and  not  as  a  political  proposition.  We  would  put  an  end 
to  the  present  outrageous  system  whereby  relief  funds  are  allotted 
to  the  States  and  their  subdivisions  on  the  basis  of  the  Indivldtial 
discretion — or  let  us  say  whim — of  ofiiclals  In  Washington,  We 
would isee  to  It  that  these  funds  were  allotted  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula,  scientific  and  humane,  whereby  each  State  received  the 
amount  of  money  to  which  Its  unemployment  entitled  It.  Year 
after  year  now  I  have  moved  such  an  amendment  to  our  relief 
bills  so  that  the  amount  of  money  going  Into  Ohio,  we  will  say, 
WGu'd  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  total  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated as  the  unemployed  In  Ohio  bore  to  the  total  nvimtier  of 
unemployed  in  the  Nation  No  worth-while  argument  has  ever  been 
made  against  such  a  proposal.  It  has.  however,  always  been  de- 
feated To  adopt  such  an  amendment  would  unthrone  the  king- 
makers who  now  apportion  funds  and  withhold  funds  In  accord- 
ance with  their  personal  preferences.  I  say  we  shotild  have  no  king- 
makers in  this  country  anyway,  but  certainly  no  klng-mai:ers  who 
draw  their  power  from  the  miserable  pittance  which  is  allotted  to 
the  needy. 

In  fact.  thiS  parti.altty  in  the  allocation  of  relief  funds  Is  but  one 
symptom  of  a  disease  which  seems  to  be  rampant  at  the  present 
time  I  refer  to  the  mania  for  attempting  to  milk  certain  sections 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Only  last  year  a  strong  effort  was  made 
by  the  party  in  power  to  allocate  funds  for  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  mothers,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  to  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals generally,  on  a  basis  which  would  have  given  larger  amounts 
to  those  States  where  the  "per  capita  income "  was  below  the 
national  average.  I  hope  you  will  get  that  phrase  "Per  capita 
Income."  It  is  natural  that  in  certain  States  where  the  climate 
is  warm  that  the  per  capita  Income  should  be  lower.  Had  this 
scheme  gone  Into  effect  It  would  have  constituted  probably  the 
greatest  device  for  siphoning  money  from  one  group  of  States  Into 
another  that  has  been  devised  In  years.  Of  course.  If  a  formula 
like  that  is  permissible — If  you  can  give  money  to  States  where 
the  per  capita  Income  Is  low — then  you  should  also  give  money  to 
States  where  the  cost  of  living  Is  high.  That  was  my  final  con- 
clusion, and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  that  effect.  The  .result 
Is  that  this  proposition  Is  now  asleep,  but  It  may  wake  up  at  any 
time 

Point  4  The  Republican  Party  should  certainly  favor  the  award- 
ing of  Government  Jobs  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  not  through 
pohtlcal  influence.    And  when  I  say  merit  system  I  do  not  refer 


to  a  bill  which  would  cover  In  for  life  a  lot  of  political  appointee*. 
I  mean  a  true  merit  system  which  means  all  that  the  word  Implies. 

Point  5.  As  a  great  national  party  which  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
men  of  many  different  races  and  creeds  have  molded  Its  destiny, 
we  should  say  further  that  we  will  never  permit  any  consideration 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  to  prejudice  any  man  or  woman  In  our  public 
service.  The  diversity  of  our  racial  stocks  Is  our  richness  and  our 
strength.     Let  us  never  forget  that  fact. 

Point  6.  It  Is  well  said  that  the  welfare  of  us  who  work  for  a 
living  Is  dependent,  insofar  as  government  is  concerned,  on  two 
things:  One.  that  we  be  protected  against  exploiutlon,  and,  two. 
that  government  allow  an  atmosphere  to  exist  in  which  risk  takers 
can  have  confidence  in  the  future  and  thereby  create  new  jobs,  new 
wealth,  and  higher  wages.  The  first  involviai  a  positive  act  on  the 
part  of  government,  either  through  chlld-lal)or  laws,  wage  and  hour 
laws,  old-age-pension  laws,  etc.,  a  field,  by  the  way.  In  which 
Republicans  have  been  leaders  and  In  which  States  which  have 
always  been  under  Democratic  rule  have  had  the  worst  record. 
The  second  function  is  negative.  It  means  that  the  Ooveriunent 
should  not  do  those  things  which  discourage  new  enterprise. 

For  my  sixth  suggestion,  therefore,  I  stiggest  that  we  express  our 
opposition  to  Government  competing  In  business  with  Its  own  citi- 
zens; that  we  proclaim  our  faith  In  private  enterprise  and  Inventive 
genius  and  do  everything  possible  to  promote  them;  that,  in  short, 
we  should  at  all  times  have  policies  which  wlU  create  real  work 
and  real  wages. 

We  must  make  It  clear,  as  the  seventh  point,  that  this  does 
not  mean  any  laxity  on  our  part  in  the  prevention  of  exploitation. 
The  two  are  not  contradictory.  We  can  favor  a  liberal  old-age- 
pension  p>ollcy  within  the  limits  of  our  financial  capacity  at  the 
same  time  as  we  submit  that  a  civilization  In  which  people  can 
save  money  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  their  old  age  is  a  very 
desirable  kind  of  civilization.  We  recognize  the  value,  for  ex- 
ample, of  having  young  men  enroll  In  the  C.  C.  C.  and  our  Army 
and  Navy,  but  at  the  same  time,  my  friends.  If  you  have  my 
experience,  you  know  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  just  coming  out 
of  school  who  want  a  real  chance  and  a  real  job  with  a  future 
which  will  enable  them  to  lead  happy  and  useful  lives,  and  I 
tell  you  with  all  urgency  that  a  wise  answer  to  this  question  of 
opportunity  for  youth  must  be  found  if  we  are  to  avoid  an  answer 
which  is  destructive  and  unwise. 

As  an  eighth  suggestion  I  would  submit  the  thought  that  all 
of  these  things  can  be  accomplished  within  our  constitutional 
framework  of  government — that  these  things  do  not  require  a 
superman  or  a  superstate  or  a  lot  of  personality  boys  or  the 
activities  of  royalists — be  they  political  or  economic.  Let  us  make 
a  plea,  therefore,  for  constitutional  government — for  democratic 
and  not  bureaucratic  government — to  the  end  that  we  may  have 
government  for  the  many  and  not  for  the  few. 

Point  9.  My  suggestions  so  far  have  been  Internal — looking  In- 
ward into  the  problems  which  confront  us  at  home.  To  be  com- 
plete we  also  must  look  abroad.  The  moment  we  do  so,  the  word 
"Isolationist"  raises  its  head,  and  to  clear  the  air  I  ask:  "What 
Is  an  isolationist?"  If  an  isolationist  is  someone  who  believes 
that  It  would  be  desirable  to  Isolate  the  United  States  from  the 
dangers  of  the  outside  world,  then  I  suppose  most  of  us  would 
be  Isolationists.  If,  however,  the  word  means  someone  who  thinks 
that  It  Is  easy  to  Isolate  the  United  States  from  the  outside 
world,  and  that  we  can  do  so  simply  by  wanting  to  do  so,  then, 
of  course,  no  one  but  a  fool  would  be  an  Isolationist,  My  efforts 
will  be  devoted  to  keeping  the  United  States  at  peace  and  to 
save  America  first. 

I  submit  that  the  party  In  power  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  isolate  the  United  States  from  the  dangers  of  the 
outside  world.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  think  that  there  Is  a  posi- 
tive advantage  in  developing  foreign  trade  just  because  It  is 
foreign.  I  asked  witnesses  for  the  administration  when  they  came 
before  the  Finance  Committee  In  support  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  why  It  was  not  better  to  sell  a  car  to  a  man  In  Ohio  than 
It  was  to  sell  a  car  to  a  man  In  Europe.  The  man  In  Ohio  would 
be  a  ctistomcr  for  oil  and  gas  and  tires  and  parts,  and  would 
pay  taxes  In  support  of  the  roads.  He  would  eat  in  American 
wayside  lunch  rooms.  It  seemed  to  me  that  It  was  not  only  just 
as  good  to  sell   automobiles  In  America — yes;    It   was  even   better. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  we  have  a  wage  and  hour  law  In  this 
country  which  alms  to  prevent  the  payment  of  sweatshop  wages. 
and  the  working  of  people  under  slave  conditions,  and  that  uo 
other  country  had  laws  like  that.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
standards  we  simply  cannot  allow  goods  to  come  into  this  country  . 
which  are  made  l)elow  those  standards.  The  choice  Is  perfectly  ' 
clear.  We  can  either  compete,  and  reduce  oiu-  wages  and  In- 
crease our  hours  to  that  of  foreign  workmen — and  to  this  I  am 
unalterably  opposed — or  else  we  can  strive  to  maintain  the  high- 
wage  rate  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  prldeful  things  In  our 
history,  and  retain  our  own  American  market  for  ourselves.  And 
this  proposition  I  hope  the  Republicans  endorse. 

The  statement  Is  made,  of  course,  that  these  reciprocal -trade 
agreements  promote  peace.  I  suppose  If  you  say  anything  often 
enough — no  matter  how  absurd  It  may  be — there  will  always  be 
someone  to  believe  you.  Certainly  the  situation  in  Europe  today 
Is  not  a  very  striking  endorsement  of  the  p>eace-produclng  quality 
of  our  trade-agreement  policy.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  In  his- 
tory which  shows  that  foreign  trade  promotes  peace.  In  fact,  almost 
all  of  the  major  wars  In  the  history  of  the  world  were  caused  In 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  friction  arising  out  of  foreign  trade 
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»nd  thp  bltt«-  eompetltlon  which  It  engenders.  I  asked  Sec- 
retary Hull,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  personal  respect  and 
regard:  If  It  Is  true  that  free  trade  promctes  peace,  how  is  It  that 
England,  the  greatest  free-trade  nation  on  earth,  Is  always  the  first 
to  get  involved  in  every  major  war?"  I  have  yet  to  receive  an 
anrwer  to  thU  question.  And  so  I  say  to  you.  as  a  ninth  point, 
we  may  well  stand  for  a  tariff  policy  which  will  protect  American 
latxjr  and  American  Industry,  which  turns  Its  l>ack  resolutely  on  all 
of  the  old  logrolling  methods  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  (which  the 
DemocraU  have  never  repealed ) .  and  which  favors  a  scientific  tartfl- 
maklng  procedure  based  on  a  protective  philosophy. 

Point  10  It  Is  clear  that  we  could  isolate  ourselves  from  the 
world,  but  that  we  have  not  done  so.  We  could  be  almost  self- 
sufOclent  and  completely  so  If  we  were  to  confine  o\ir  foreign  trade 
simply  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Amazon.  But  we  have  not 
^done  so  Our  normal  foreign  trade  Is  an  important  Item  in  our 
ecohCTnlc  life,  and  war-suppwrted  foreign  trade  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  with  the  active  encouragement  of  the  party  In  p>ower. 
Ev^n  If  we  were  self -sufficient,  we  should  have  to  maintain  an 
army  and  navy.  At  this  stage  In  the  world  s  history  when  every 
nation  which  refused  to  arm  Is  being  defeated.  It  is  essential— 
end  I  suggest  this  as  the  tenth  point — that  we  maintain  an  army 
and  navy  sufficiently  large  to  be  an  effective  aid  in  preserving 
peace  for  the  United  States  CXir  naval  construction  is  well  In 
hand  Otir  Army,  however,  has  a  shortage  of  equipment  which  Is 
alarming  In  spite  of  our  tremendous  resources  In  manpower  our 
R;-gular  Army  of  over  223.000  and  our  National  Guard  of  over 
250  000.  we  only  hnve  enough  tanks,  planes,  machine  guns,  and  field 
artillery  for  an  army  of  75,000  men — not  enough  to  repel  an  Inva- 
sion on  our  own  shores  at  the  present  time.  At  this  moment  we 
do  not  possess  a  single  military  plane  which  embodies  the  lessons 
which  have  been  learned  from  this  current  European  war.  These 
are  matters  which  call  for  Immediate  correction. 

Point  11.  Let  It  be  understood  that  we  favor  such  an  army  and 
r.avy.  as  I  said,  as  an  effective  aid  In  pre«>ervlng  peace  for  the  United 
States  and  not  with  a  view  to  using  It  In  the  near  future  to  help 
•erne  foreign  country.  We  hear  constantly  the  words  of  admlnls- 
tratlcn  leaders  that  there  Is  no  thought  of  sending  American  sol- 
diers to  Europe  I  wish  they  would  add  In  the  words  "sailors. 
marines,  and  aviators  "  They  never  seem  to  mention  them.  I 
submit  that  we  maintain  an  army  and  navy  to  fight  for  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  should  never  draw  the  sword  except  In  an 
American  cause  This  5tn;ggle.  deeply  as  it  engages  our  sympathies, 
and  Intimately  as  It  Involves  all  of  us  who  have  relatives  m  Europe. 
Is  not  a  8tn.Jgi?le  which  threatens  the  safety  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can Of  course.  It  offends  our  Ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Of  course. 
It  runs  counter  to  our  Ideas  cf  government.  It  may  be  true  that  a 
spread  of  totalitarianism  in  Europe  would  cause  an  economic  de- 
pre>8ion  In  this  country,  which.  In  Its  turn.  It  Is  alleged,  might  lead 
to  totalitarianism  over  here.  But  If  we  relax  our  credit  restrictions, 
repeal  the  Johnson  Act.  and  give  supplies  to  the  Allies,  are  we  not 
scuttling  private  enteprlse  In  our  own  land?  And  if  our  democracy 
cannot  withstand  economic  privation,  is  it  not  weak  indeed?  The 
Pilgrims  who  landed  in  Plymouth:  the  first  settlers  who  left  Ipswich, 
Mass  .  In  1787.  and  came  to  Ohio  to  found  the  Northwest  Territory, 
established  a  democracy  In  the  midst  of  privation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  American  democracy  hangs  on  a  slender  thread  of  war-sup- 
ported dividends 

Let  us  say  In  conclusion  that  It  Is  American  democracy  in  which 
I  am  interested,  for  which  I  would  fight,  and  for  which  I  would  be 
willing  to  se*  my  countrymen  struggle.  A  struggle  for  any  foreign 
cause,  no  matter  how  noble  It  may  appear  or  how  convincingly  It 
may  reem  to  affect  our  selfish  Interests,  can  only  be  destructive  of 
American  democracy  In  the  end.  I  close  on  this  note  because  it  Is 
the  fundamental  one  at  this  time.  Without  peace,  all  of  our 
Internal  reforms  will  melt  like  snow  in  the  summer  sun.  With 
peace,  all  things  are  possible. 

BTTMMAmT    OF    H -POINT   RIFUBLICAW    raOCEAM 

I.  A  balanced  Bxidget — balanced  with  sound  money,  with  control 
cf  the  currency  vested  in  Ck^ngrress  as  provided  In  the  Constitution. 

a  Bronomy  In  governmental  expenditures  without  sacrificing  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

3  Local  control  cf  unemployment  relief,  with  Federal  grants  on 
the  basis  of  greatest  need,  thus  placing  a  larger  proportion  cf 
public  funds  Into  the  hands  of  the  man  on  relief  and  giving  the 
taxpayer  more  for  his  tax  dollar. 

4  Government  Jobs  to  l>e  given  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  not 
through  political  influence. 

5.  No  consideration  of  race,  creed,  or  color  to  prejudice  anyone  In 
public  service. 

6.  No  Government  competition  In  busln<'«s  with  Its  own  citizens; 
renewed  faith  in  private  enterprise  and  inventive  genius  so  that  we 
may  create  real  work  and  real  wages. 

7.  Security  for  the  aged  and  a  real  chance  and  a  real  Job  for  those 
In  early  life  who  have  been  forgotten. 

8.  Constitutional  government  to  the  end  that  we  may  have 
government  for  the  many  and  not  for  the  few. 

9.  A  tariff  policy.  aclentlQcally  devised,  which  wUl  protect  Ameri- 
can labor  and  American  induatry.  No  return  of  the  old  logrolling 
methods. 

10  An  Army  and  Navy  sufficiently  large  to  be  an  effective  aid  In 
preserving  peace  for  the  UrUted  States. 

II.  No  aimed  American  Intervention  in  Europe  by  American  BOl- 
diera.  salKxa.  avlAtora,  or  nutrlnes.  Mo  extension  at  credit.  Keep 
out  of  war. 


Government  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON   JOHN  G   TOWNSEND.  OP  DELAWARE,  BEFORE 
AMERICAN  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Townsend] 
before  the  American  Pcrum  of  the  Air  on  May  4.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

since  March  1933,  I  have  been  a  member  cf  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  cf  the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  there  lisienrd 
repeatedly  to  argiiments  urging  that  Government  spending  is  the 
panacea  for  our  economic  ills  I  have  seen  billions  spent  in  an 
attempt  to  prove  it.  and  I  have  seen  that  attempt  fall.  I  have 
also  seen  our  national  debt  tremendously  Increased  by  unnece.isary 
exf>endltures. 

Mv  firm  ccnv'.ctlon  from  my  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  is  that  you  cannot  appropriate 
yourself  out  of  a  depression — you  cannot  spend  your  way,  on 
Government  borrowed  money,  Into  prosperity.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  we  can  drastically  cut  governmental  expenditures,  and 
In  time  effect  a  balanced  Budget. 

In  1933.  upon  the  plea  that  plenary  powers  were  needed  to 
resurrect  the  Nation  from  the  depths  of  the  depression.  Congress 
granted  to  the  President  the  greatest  powers  that  this  Nation  has 
ever  given  to  any  one  man. 

Immediately,  an  unprecedented  number  of  agencies  was  cre- 
ated, unpreccdenledly  large  appropriations  were  demanded,  and  the 
spending  spree  was  on. 

Prom  March  1933  to  June  30,  1939,  the  programs  which  passed  as 
"must"  legislation  caused  an  increase  in  the  national  debt  from 
twenty-two  billions  to  forty-two  and  one-half  billions  despite 
unusually  high  taxes. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  fast  we  have  been  spending 
tn  excess  of  our  Income? 

Just  think — in  8  New  Deal  years  the  excess  of  Government  spend- 
ing over  revenues  will  exceed  by  five  billions  the  excoss  for  the  144 '^ 
fiscal  years  from  1789  to  1932  And  the  national  debt  of  twenty-two 
and  one-half  billicrs  after  144 '-^  years.  In  8  New  Deal  years  will  be 
nearly  forty-flve  billions. 

This  debt  equals  $346  for  every  person  In  the  United  States. 
In  terms  cf  tangible  wealth  the  New  Deal  deficit  Is  enough  to  buy 
the  estimated  tangible  wealth   of   Maryland,   Kentucky.   West    Vir- 
ginia,  Maine.   Vermont,   Washington,   Montana.   New   Mexico,   Wyo- 
ming, and  my  State  of  Delaware. 

If  all  of  the  property  in  all  of  the  States  west  of  the  MlssLsslppl 
River  could  be  sold  today  for  Its  assessed  value,  the  total  amount 
realized  would  not  pay  cff  the  national  debt 

Bear  In  mind  that  while  these  deficits  were  mounting  the  New 
Deal  advocated,  obtained,  and  collected  taxes  equal  to  or  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  produced  during  cur  most  prosperous  years,  wh-n 
the  taxpayer  was  far  more  able  to  pay. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  all  this  Government  ."sper-dlng? 
Throughout  the  7  New  Deal  years  there  has  been  an  average  of 
ten   and  one-half   mrlllion   unemployed   workers.     Today   there   are 
still  ten  and  one-third  million. 

AjfTlcultural  .surplu.«!es  and  low  farm  prices  are  still  with  us. 
WTille  the  Government  has  expended  laree  sums  In  connection 
with  housing  programs,  private  residential  building  has  declined 
60  percent.  Private  industries  have  expended  $4.000  000.000  jx-r 
year  less  on  the  coiistruction  of  homes,  factories,  and  other  build- 
ings than  In  the  years  prior  to  1933 

Over  83.000  firms  which  survived  the  depression  year  of  1932  have 
failed  for  a  total  of  nearly  12,000  000.000. 

New  capital  Investment  has  dropped  from  nearly  four  billions  a 
year  to  less  than  half  a  billion. 

Such  are  the  result*  of  the  New  Deal  spending  program. 
We  all  will  frankly  admit  that  the  Government  must  spend 
money  My  plea  is  that  too  much  money  has  been  spent  In  non- 
productive Ui«s.  unnecessarily,  and  that  no  recovery  ever  wiU 
result  until  governmental  expenditures  have  been  cut  to  the  bone 
and  limited  to  necessities. 

In  1932.  when  the  President  was  campaigning,  he  made  a  solemn 
promise  to  reduce  the  costs  of  Federal  Government  operations  by 
25  percent.  At  that  time  there  were  570.000  Government  employees 
Instead  of  adhering  to  that  promise  the  President  has  almost 
doubled  the  number  of  people  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  for  en 
January  1,  1940.  there  was  an  ail-tlm«  high  of  over  987,000 
ciuployees. 
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When  the  reorganization  bill  of  1939  was  being  discussed  It  was 
said  that  the  consolidation  of  various  departments  and  agencies 
which  would  follow  would  be  in  the  interests  of  economy.  The  bill 
became  a  law  on  July  1.  1939  The  economy  effected  to  January 
1  of  this  year,  after  three  such  reorganizations,  was  the  addition 
of  more  than  61,000  employees  in  a  period  of  6  months. 

Not  all  of  these  new  employees  have  by  any  means  gone  into  the 
new  agencies.  Old-line  departments  have  been  so  crowded  with 
political  Job  holders  that  they  literally  fall  all  over  each  other. 
They  have  titles,  often  so  long  and  complex,  particularly  In  the 
high -salaried  brackets,  that  the  oScials  can  hardly  pronounce  their 
own  titles. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Budget 
for  the  current  Ilscal  year  asks  appropriations.  In  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  alone,  for  the  Secretary,  an  Under  Secretary, 
Assistant  Secretaries,  Administrative  Assistants  to  the  Secretary, 
Assistants  to  the  Administrative  Assistants  to  the  Secretary,  confl- 
dential  clerks,  ronfldciitial  assistants,  and  secretaries  to  them  all — 
without  end — all  at  very  attractive  salaries 

The  White  House  Itself  has  not  been  at  all  neglected. 

In  1933.  when  President  Roosevelt  took  ofBce,  White  Hou.se  costs 
were  $369,000.  For  the  fl.scal  year  1941.  the  President  has  requested 
$3,500,000  lor  the  White  House — an  Increase  of  nearly  1.000  percent. 

Here  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  what  happens,  when  the 
spenders  run  rampant  and  disregard  the  condition  of  the  Federal 
Budget,  recklessly  spending  money  without  regard  to  whether  we 
have  the  money  to  spend. 

Since  1934.  we  have  squandered  over  $1,000,000,000  on  foreign 
silver,  at  more  than  its  value — silver  which  no  other  government 
wants.  At  the  same  time  we  have  wasted  hundreds  of  millions  of 
the  wealth  produced  by  American  farms,  factories,  and  labor  in 
paying  $35  an  ounce  for  gold. 

Congress  appropriates  millions  to  Increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion atid  then  appropriates  more  millions  for  the  purchase  of 
surplus  commodities  Then  Congress  appropriates  again  to  take 
acres  out  of  production.  Finally,  the  tariff  Is  lowered  so  that 
billions  of  dollars"  worth  of  competitive  farm  products  may  be 
imported.     Then  another  twist  is  given  to  this  merry-go-round. 

I  am  definitely  not  against  giving  assistance  to  farmers,  that  Is. 
to  family-si7.ed  farms.  In  1937,  about  one-half  of  the  7.000.000 
farmers  participated  In  the  soil-conservation  program  and  received 
an  average  check  of  $75.  However,  to  reach  this  average,  11  com- 
panies received  payments  of  more  than  $100,000,  8  of  which  wore 
Insurance  companies,  one  of  which  received  nearly  $260,000  Twelve 
other  "farmers "  received  from  $50,000  to  $100,000;  272  farmers 
received  more  than  $10,000. 

In  connection  with  the  1937  sugar  program  to  benefit  the  farmer, 
there  were  140  payments  of  over  $10,000,  36  of  which  were  way 
In  excess  of  $100,000. 

I  repeat  that,  while  I  would  help  the  fanner,  I  cannot  condone 
the  spending  of  borrowed  money  to  make  this  sort  of  payment 
In  the  name  of  the  "farmer." 

There  are  only  three  ways  to  raise  money  to  meet  governmental 
expenditures  They  are  ( 1 )  by  Increasing  the  borrowing  power. 
(2)   by  Increasing  taxes,  or  (3)   by  printing  money. 

Interest  on  the  Federal  debt  this  year  will  reach  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000,000.  We  certainly  need  no  debt  increase.  Inflation 
through  the  printing  press  is  unthinkable.  That  leaves  only  taxa- 
tion But— there  is  a  limit  to  the  portion  of  private  income  which 
can  be  taken  through  taxation  for  Government  purposes  without 
causing  a  loss  of  Jobs  and  a  general  lowering  of  living  standards. 

The  road  which  we  must  travel  is  clear. 

The  problems  which  we  have  are  not  solved  by  the  Imposition  of 
taxes  which  restrict  and  discourage  private  Industry — by  transfer- 
ring their  functions  to  the  Government,  and  by  giving  to  that 
Government  a  blank  check  on  the  resources  of  the  Nation. 

We  must  reduce  Government  spending. 

We  must  reduce  taxation. 

We  must  encourage,  through  sound  public  policies,  a  resumption 
of  private  spending.  We  must  stop  giving  our  wealth  to  foreigners 
for  things  we  do  not  need 

We  know  from  experience  that  such  a  program  will  bring  busi- 
ness expansion,  increa^ied  pay  rolls,  and  reemployment,  as  well  as 
revenue  to  the  Government. 


Education  for  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24),  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    SECRETARY    MORGENTHAU    BEFORE    NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  GOVERNMENT 


Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  and  instructive  address 


delivered  by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Morgenthau,  before  the  National  Institute  of  Government, 
Washington.  D,  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  today  b<?cause 
I  am  in  such  hearty  accord  with  the  purpose  of  tills  series  of  meet- 
ings, which  I  understand  to  be  education  for  democracy.  I  applaud 
the  initiative  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  leaders  of  the  Wcmana 
Division  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  In  making  this 
notable  convention  possible. 

In  considering  your  invitation  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  con- 
tribute most  to  stimulation  of  your  thought  on  the  problems  of 
democratic  government  by  talking  to  you  about  the  money  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  about  gold.  I  have  chosen  this  sub- 
ject because  I  think  it  is  one  m  which  all  of  you  are  Interested;  and 
It  Is  one  about  which  you  may  be  asked  a  good  many  questions  as 
the  year  proceeds. 

One  thing  you  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  about  our  monetary 
system;  that  is,  that  the  American  dollar  is  the  soundest  unit  of 
currency  In  the  world.  Its  value  is  unquestioned  here  at  home  and 
it  is  not  questioned  anywhere  else  in  the  woild  It  is  a  solid  rock 
of  strength  and  stability  amid  all  the  monetary  confusion  created 
by  aggression  and  war.  It  is  more  than  a  domestic  currency:  it  has 
become  in  the  last  few  years  more  and  more  an  international  cur- 
rtncy.  People  throughout  the  world  who  are  driven  by  disaster  and 
fear  to  hoard  currency  prefer  to  hoard  the  currency  of  the  United 
States,  when  they  can  get  It. 

We  have  tried  through  many  means  to  facilitate  stability  in  the 
currencies  of  the  world.  An  outstanding  example  is  the  tripartite 
accord  which  we  initiated  in  September  1936  In  all,  six  of  the 
leading  democracies  of  the  world  have  subscribed  to  the  principles 
of  that  accord.  Unfortunately,  the  progress  we  were  making  in  the 
field  of  International  finance  and  trade  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
cataclysm  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  these  recent  years  has 
been  the  universal  confidence  in  the  American  dollar  as  one  of  the 
very  few  certain  things  in  a  highly  uncertain  world. 

Some  of  our  citizens  who  admit  the  strength  of  the  dollar  and 
the  world's  confidence  in  our  currency  now  suggest  that  confidence 
In  our  dollar  has  resulted  in  this  country  receiving  too  much  gold. 

During  the  last  6  years  we  have  acquired  about  $10,000,000,000 
of  gold  from  abroad. 

Why  has  so  much  gold  come  to  the  United  States? 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  exported  many  billions  of  dollars* 
worth  of  goods  and  services  in  excess  of  the  amounts  we  have  im- 
ported Secondly,  large  amounts  of  foreign  funds  have  come  to 
this  country  to  be  placed  and  kept  on  deposit  with  our  banks. 
Foreigners  have  sent  their  funds  here  for  safekeeping  because  of  the 
peace,  stability,  and  security  which  this  country  enjoys. 

Thirdly,  foreigners  have  made  large  investments  in  American 
industries  because  they  regard  American  business  as  a  safe  and 
profitable  Investment.  Finally,  Americans  have  been  withdraw- 
ing their  funds  from  abroad  and  liquidating  their  foreign  invest- 
ments In  large  sums  because  they  prefer  the  dollar  to  any  other 
currency. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  had  so  large  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments;  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  gold  has  come 
and  Is  continuing  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

Gold  moves  from  country  to  country  not  as  a  commodity  but  oi 
a  means  of  payment  and  the  one  final  medium  through  which 
international  settlements  are  made. 

The  continued  acceptance  of  the  gold  that  comes  here  is  the 
only  sound  course  of  action  open  to  us.  There  are,  it  is  true,  other 
courses  of  action  theoretically  possible,  but  they  would  all  have 
disastrous  consequences. 

Take,  for  example,  the  proposal  so  frequently  made  to  us  that 
we  stop  buying  gold.  It  has  the  charm  of  simplicity.  All  that  we 
have  to  do  is  to  Issue  an  appropriate  Treasury  order.  But  let  me 
tell  you  what  I  think  would  happen.  Dollars  abroad  would 
Instantly  become  very  scarce  and  more  costly,  and  the  foreigner 
would  find  It  much  more  exjienslve  to  buy  American  goods.  For 
example,  the  British  pound,  the  Canadian  dollar,  the  French 
franc,  the  Dutch  guilder  would  at  ouce  sharply  depreciate.  A 
chain  of  forces  would  be  set  in  motion  which  would  disrupt  our 
trade,  seriously  discourage  what  remains  cf  world  coinmerce,  and 
remove  from  world  finance  the  strongest  element  of  stability. 

The  cessation  of  gold  purchases  would  have  the  following  three 
Immediate  effects  of  great  Importance  to  us: 

First,  the  sale  of  American  products  In  foreign  markets  would 
be  made  much  more  difficult.  This  would  not  apply  so  much  to  war 
materials,  wlilcii  foreign  countries  want  so  urgently,  but  it  would 
hit  hard  our  export  of  hundr^^ds  of  agricultural  and  industrial  com- 
mcdltlcs  not  vital  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  We  would  lose 
heavily  in  the  very  markets  we  will  badly  need  when  the  war  1$ 
over. 

Secondly,  there  would  result  an  immediate  flood  of  imports  of 
cheapened  foreign  goods,  which  would  deal  an  even  more  serious 
blow  to  labor.  Industry,  and  agriculture  in  America.  The  very 
Items  which  compete  with  our  domestic  products  would  deluge  our 
home  markets.  Meat  and  dairy  products,  textiles,  and  hundreds  of 
other  articles  would  at  once  be  subjected  to  greatly  intensified  com- 
petition from  abroad. 
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ThlftUy.  Amnlcana  who  hare  lnv«tmenu  Abroad  would  And  that 
they  had  «uflcrcd  «ub«tantlal  dollar  JosBes  overnight  Juat  as  for- 
eigner* with  tnveatments  here  would  find  that  they  had  windfall 
gains  overnight  .    ^   ^ 

80  you  see  this  simple  remedy  U.  In  effect,  a  propoaal  that  would 
completely  disrupt  our  foreign  exchanges  and  our  trade,  and  greatly 
increase  unemployment  In  this  country.  And  so  with  the  ether 
naive  proposals  which  aome  well-meaning  citizens  suggest  as  a 
remedy  for  our  accumulating  gold  stocks. 

Shall  we  follow  their  advice  and  cut  the  price  for  gold?  A  mod- 
erate cut  would  be  Ineffective,  and  a  cut  in  price  sufBclently  large 
to  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  gold  Inflow  woiild  Introduce  the 
same  conditions  as  would  follow  prohibition  of  gold  Import*.  Thla 
also  would  cause  a  serious  decrease  In  our  trade  and  a  big  Increase 
in  unemployment. 

Shall  we.  as  some  have  8Ugj?ested.  discriminate  aRalnst  certain 
countries  In  our  purchases  of  gold?  Such  a  policy  would  not  even 
have  the  virtue  of  effectiveness.  The  active  cooperation  of  practi- 
cally the  entire  world  would  be  required  to  prevent  any  one  coun- 
try's gold  from  entering  the  world's  markets  and  reaching  the 
United  States.  Obvlouaiy  this  would  be  impossible,  even  In  normal 
times,  let  alone  at  a  time  such  as  this.  Besides,  the  value  of  gold 
is  proportionate  to  Its  unqualified  use  and  acceptance  as  an  inter- 
natlcnal  medium  of  exchange.  To  limit  Its  acceptance  would  mean 
to  reduce  Its  usefulness. 

There  Is  yet  another  alternative  which  has  always  been  op?n  to 
us  Insuad  of  taking  gold  we  could  have  granted  credit.  Ameri- 
cans could  egaln  have  accumulated  huge  unsettled  claims  abroad. 
We  have  had  experience  with  that  system — extensive  experience — In 
the  decade  that  ended  with  the  economic  collapse  of  1929.  It  is 
doubtful  that  Americans  would  want  to  repeat  that  experience. 

Pot  the  excess  of  goods  we  shipped  and  for  the  dollar  credits  we 
granted,  we  have  taken  gold  In  the  last  6  years  instead  of  promis- 
sory notes.  The  phrase  "good  as  gold"  stlil  has  real  meaning  in  the 
world  I  prefer  the  gold  to  pieces  of  foreign  paper.  I  think  most 
Americans  agree  with  me. 

Out  gold  policy  Is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  realities  of  a  complex 
world  situation.  There  have  been  many  glib  suggestions  for 
changing  that  policy.  Examination  of  each  of  these  suggestions 
has  revealed,  as  In  the  examples  I  have  mentioned,  that  In  the 
effort  to  remedy  fancied  evlLs  they  would  bring  on  real  disaster. 

Of  course,  should  basic  conditions  alter,  should  we  be  confronted 
with  new  and  un'oreseen  economic  and  political  developments,  the 
Government  will  necessarily  take  such  action  as  will  best  protect 
American  interesu  It  Is  to  be  prepared  for  such  contingencies 
that  the  powers  with  respect  to  gold  operations  have  been  kept 
flexible.  The  Treasury  Is  constantly  observing,  analyzing,  and 
studying  the  course  of  events  In  their  relation  to  monetary  problems 
In  which  this  country  is  interested.  But  nothing  has  yet  appeared 
which  would  warrant  any  change  In  our  gold  policy. 

There  Is  only  one  sound  way  In  which  we  can  work  to  reduce 
the  Inflow  of  gold  and  to  promote  the  return  of  at  least  a  part 
of  the  wealth  It  represents  to  useful  service  In  the  lands  from 
which  it  came  That  way  is  to  do  everything  In  our  power  to 
contribute  to  the  return  of  peace  to  the  world  and  to  encourage 
reconstruction  and  the  restoration  of  normal  trade  With  the 
restoration  of  enduring  peace  and  economic  stability  abroad  the 
gold  problem  will  solve  Itself  Our  great  export  surplus  will  drop- 
not  because  we  shall  sell  Iass  abroad  but  because  we  shall  buy  more. 
Foreign  caplUl  will  be  gradually  repatriated — not  because  we  drive 
It  out  but  becaui*  It  Is  attracted  home  by  the  reemergencc  of 
security  abroad  Our  Investors  will  once  again  Invest  their  funds 
abroad — not  because  of  the  scarcity  of  opportunity  at  home  but 
becauae  at  Kreatly  enhanced  opportunities  for  sound  and  profitable 
investments  In  other  lands.  And  finally  our  tourists  will  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  more  In  foreign  countries. 

Tbeae  are  the  developments  which  will  automatically  and  gradu- 
ally direct  the  flow  of  gold  away  from  the  United  States  These 
are  the  developments  upon  which  we  must  concentrate.  We  must 
concentrate  on  the  promotion  of  further  recovery  here  and  peace 
and  aecurlty  abroad  not  In  order  to  correct  the  gold  situation,  but 
because  prosperity,  peace,  and  security  are  In  themselves  the  su- 
preme ends  of  governmental  policy  That  their  attainment  will  also 
■olve  the  world's  gold  problem  Is  only  a  byproduct,  but  an  Impor- 
tant one. 

I  should  like  finally  to  ttmi  to  the  question  of  the  continued  use- 
fulness of  the  gold  we  have  and  the  gold  we  are  going  to  get. 
This  U  a  matter  that  la  troubling  some  people. 

Let  me  reassure  you  once  and  for  all.  As  long  as  there  are  In- 
dependent nations,  and  as  long  as  there  Is  International  trade  in 
goods  and  services,  so  long  will  It  be  necessary  to  settle  International 
balances.  Oold  Is  the  International  medium  of  exchange  par  ex- 
cellence. Its  acceptability  \m  universal;  Its  utility  as  international 
money  survives  changes  In  economic  systems.  It  Is  used  and  needed 
Jtist  as  much  by  the  freest  democracies  as  by  the  most  rigid  dictator- 
■liips — as  much  by  capitalist  economies  as  by  socialist  economies. 
It  Is  the  refined  liMtrument  of  International  exchange  of  goods  and 
servtoes.  as  weU  as  an  esaenUal  Ingredient  In  the  more  complex  In- 
ternational financial  transactions — an  Instrument  that  has  func- 
tioned without  challenge  for  hundreds  of  years.  Every  foreign  coun- 
try wlsbes  It  had  more  of  it:  no  foreign  country  likes  to  lose  any 
of  tt:  all  countries  accumulate  it  as  soon  as  they  can  afford  to  do 
so.  And  the  fact  that  aome  countries  find  it  possible  to  conduct 
their  International  trade  without  gold  does  not  mean  that  they 
prefer  to  do  so  any  more  than  people  reading  by  candlelight  do  so 
becauM  Mutj  prefer  candles  to  electricity. 


Gold  does  not  lose  Its  value  because  some  cotmtrles  are  forced  to 
resort  to  clearing  arrangements,  barter.  Import  controls,  and  other 
substitutes.  All  the^e  substitutes  are  admittedly  worse  alterna- 
tives. They  are  methods  of  conducting  trade  and  finance  which 
will  only  be  adopted  when  a  country  does  not  possess  adequate  gold 
holdings.  Governments  resort  wholly  to  these  substitute  method* 
for  keeping  a  country's  balance  of  payments  In  equilibrium  only 
during  times  of  great  and  prolonged  stress  and  instability,  and  only 
when  for  one  reason  or  another  they  have  been  unable  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  most  of  their  gold  holdings.  All  countries  would  like  to 
have  more  gold,  and  the  countries  which  have  the  least  are,  you  will 
find,  countries  which  are  striving  most  to  add  to  their  gold  hold- 
ings. They  do  so  because  they  know  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
gold  promotes  economic  strength  and  furthers  financial  stability. 

To  be  sure.  If  the  political  picture  of  the  world  should  undergo  a 
drastic  change  in  the  future,  so  that  Instead  of  50  or  60  Independent 
nations  there  should  exist  only  1  or  2  groups  dominated  by  ruth- 
less powers,  then  international  trade  and  finance  may  a5.«ume 
the  character  of  domestic  trade.  There  would  cease  to  be  inde- 
pendent monetary  systems,  as  there  would  cease  to  be  Independent 
foreign  policies  Balances  between  countries  would  be  settled  as 
balances  between  our  States  are  now  settled — that  Is.  by  transfers 
of  deposits.  Under  such  circumstances  it  might  well  be  that  gold 
would  no  longer  be  needed.  But  under  those  circumstances  life 
would  be  so  different  that  the  possible  loss  In  the  value  of  gold 
would.  I  am  sure,  be  the  least  of  our  troubles. 

Certain  governments  may  boast  of  the  day  when  independent 
democracies  will  disappear.  I.  for  one,  have  no  fears  that  such 
boasts  can  be  made  good.  I  am  as  confident  that  gold  will  continue 
to  be  used  as  the  medium  of  international  payments  as  I  am  that 
the  majority  of  nations  will  succeed  In  maintaining  their  Inde- 
pendence. With  the  return  of  peace  and  of  normal  economic  and 
political  relatloriKhlps.  the  present  barriers  to  the  free  fiow  of  goods, 
capital,  and  services  will  be  gradually  lowered,  and  gold  will  inevita- 
bly play  its  Indispensable  role  in  making  that  result  possible. 

One  w^ord  more — the  exchange  we  made  and  are  making  in  return 
for  gold  is  a  good  bargain  for  us.  It  has  enabled  us  to  lncrea.««c  em- 
ployment and  recovery.  It  has  made  possible  the  utilization  of 
labor,  capital,  machinery,  and  resources  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  Idle  We  have  expanded  our  exprarts  and  encouraged  otir 
domestic  Industry  And.  moreover,  we  have  at  the  sanie  time  ac- 
quired the  safest  physical  asset  in  the  world. 

There  are  some  sincere  people  who  have  been  disturbed  by  s'.orles 
that  this  country  had  a  monetary  policy  that  threatens  to  cause  loss 
to  the  Nation.  If  you  meet  such  people  I  hope  you  will  reassxire 
them.  You  may  tell  them  that  the  greatest  and  richest  country 
of  the  world  has  the  best  and  soundest  monetary  system  and  that 
there  Is  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  not  remain  sound. 

We  can  feel  entirely  comfcnable  In  the  possession  of  a  supply  of 
gold  with  which  we  can  meet  future  demands  on  our  monetary 
system  without  any  shock  to  our  economy  We  can  be  prepared  also 
to  play  the  part  we  ought  to  play  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world 
that  must  follow  the  senseless  destruction  of  war. 


Stephen  Collins  Foster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  B.  CHANDLER 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


ADORBSS  BY  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  FARLEY  AT  BARDSTOWN, 

KY. 


Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday  last,  at  My 
Old  Kentucky  Heme,  at  Bardstown,  Ky..  the  first  Stephen 
Collins  Foster  stamp  was  issued.  Upon  that  occasion  a  very 
brilliant  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley.  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States.  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  appropriate  that  the  first  sale  of  the  Stephen  Foster  com- 
memorative stamp  be  made  in  the  great  State  of  Kentucky,  where 
love  of  home  and  home  life,  the  two  abiding  themes  of  this  com- 
poser, have  meant  so  much  in  the  lives  of  your  citizens,  many  of 
whom  have  played  a  prominent  part  In  the  history  of  our  ccuntry. 
Pew  places  are  more  cherished  than  this  Old  Kentucky  Home. 
And  I  am  happy.  Indeed,  that  the  appointments  of  my  office  bring 
me  to  Bardstown  today. 

Of  all  the  poets  and  mlristrels.  none  has  done  more  than  Stephen 
^cjster  to  make  us  more  simply,  more  universally  aware  of  our 
deeper  national  emotions.    His  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  people. 
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His  spirit  was  of  the  stars — to  which  we  look  for  light  The  name 
of  Sieph-n  Collins  Foster  Is  eminently  suited  to  Inaugurate  and 
endow  with  approval  this  musicians'  group  In  the  series  of  stamps 
for  famous  Ai.ierlcans. 

When  a  portion  of  mankind  obviously  hates  and  lies,  it  Is  well 
that  we  think  more  than  ever  of  those  who  have  loved  and  sought 
truth.  Our  musicians,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of  men, 
have  made  us  Inw.ardly  happy.  "Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  peo- 
ple." said  an  eminent  philosopher.  "I  care  not  who  makes  the 
laws."  On  the  wings  of  song  we  range  through  the  lexicon  of  life — 
birth,  love,  sorrow,   happiness,   hunger,  death. 

May  I  congratulate  your  city  with  Its  distinguished  Federal  Hill 
of  Judge  Rowan  and  its  many  memories  devoted  to  Stephen  Foster 
May  I  extend  my  congratulations  also  to  the  city  of  Wa.'rhington, 
the  Nation's  Capital,  with  its  distinguished  Federal  Hill  of  another 
sort — which  is  today  commemorating  in  a  similar  manner  the  dis- 
tinguished composer  and  director,  known  to  all  the  world,  John 
Philip  Sousa. 

Words  and  testimonials  sometimes  fall  us  whTe  one  verse  of  a 
song  will  definitely  carry  the  message.  Perhaps  that  Is  what's 
needed  to  give  us  the  picture  today  of  the  tragedy  of  Foster's  alto- 
gether too-brief  existence.  I  spe.ik  as  one  with  a  sense  of  reality 
of  the  mafjlc  which  this  "beautllul  dreamer"  wrought. 

Stephen  Foster  is  commemorated  and  loved,  generations  after  his 
death,  because  he  wrote  of  the  elemental  values  of  life;  Of  "folks," 
of  gotid  will  to  men.  of  home — which  makes  a  brotherhood  of  all 
men.  Everywhere  he  roamed,  the  "homesickness  of  living  '  affected 
him.  And  he  translated  it  into  music.  For  all  of  us.  his  thoughts, 
his  hopes,  his  dreams  about  the  Old  Folk.s  at  Heme.  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home.  Jeanie  With  the  Light  Brown  Hair  have  become 
our  thcuRhts,  our  hopes,  and  our  dreams. 

But — philosopher  and  poet — Stephen  Foster  was  emlnent'y  a 
composer  of  music,  a  melody  maker.  At  a  time  when  Philadelphia 
was  26  days  by  stage  from  the  Ohio  Valley,  he  devised  a  melody 
that  fell  with  welcome  delight  on  the  earj  of  both  the  we.sterner 
and  the  easterner.  In  a  world  of  onrushing  factories  and  a  re- 
treating frontier,  he  preserved  the  touch  of  the  good  earth,  of  the 
fields  and  rivers,  and  of  man  laboring  with  his  hands  While 
music  was  still  considered  only  a  fit  occupation  for  women  and 
foreigners.  Foster  gave  the  forty-niners  their  theme  song.  Oh, 
Suzanna.  will  be  forever  associated  with  that  dramatic  westward 
migration,  which  came  from  Alabama  as  well  as  from  every  other 
State  of  the  Union. 

Foster's  talent  came  from  within.  When  he  was  7  years  old, 
Stevy  once  picked  up  a  flute  In  a  music  shop  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  playing  Hall,  Columbia  From  then  on.  music  was  his  pas- 
sion, his  lifeblood.  Fifteen  minutes  of  improvisingat  a  piano,  or 
spent  strolling  In  the  park  whistling,  meant  the  beginning  of  a  great 
new  song  In  less  than  20  years  as  an  active  composer,  Foster 
wrote  alm.ost  200  heart -gripping  melodies. 

His  subjorts  were  similar  His  music  was  primitive,  plain  But 
his  power  lay  in  a  few  carefully  chosen  words  in  a  sentiment  bom 
of  the  melody  Itself.  His  tunes  are  charming  Tlie  best  of  them, 
the  ones  we  whistle  and  hum  and  hear  played,  are  endowed  with 
an  expression  that  Is  incomparable.  They  are  the  folklore  of 
American  music. 

What  Stephen  Foster  might  have  been  In  Robert  Burns'  bonnle 
hills!  Or  in  Franz  Schubert's  graceful  halls!  But  he  was  of  the 
busy  Ohio,  of  plaintive  darkey  voices  In  the  moonlight,  and  of  the 
Joyous  minstrel  frolic.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Pittsburgh  merchant, 
born  in  a  plea.sant  white  cottage  on  July  4,  1826,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Stephen  carried  the  hereditary  marks  of  that  eventful  date:  he 
was  Impatient  under  the  discipline  of  school.  Although  his  teacher 
called  him  "the  most  perfect  gentleman,"  the  boy  preferred  the 
solitude  of  the  forests  and  streams  to  the  study  of  books  and  multi- 
plication tables.  He  would  rather  whistle  a  few  new  bars,  or  warble 
his  newest  song  to  his  companions.  "Idle  dreaming  ways,"  his 
family  concluded. 

But  the  young  dreamer,  at  least,  was  not  Idle.  Even  while  still 
at  school,  his  many  songs  pleased  his  audiences — if  not  the  Judges. 
He  discovered  his  total  Inability  to  do  bookkeeping  He  got  mar- 
ried Fairly  suddenly.  The  young  lady  of  his  choice.  Jane 
McDowell,  one  evening  accidentally  Invited  both  Stephen  and  an- 
other admirer  to  her  home.  When  Stephen  saw  his  rival.  Richard 
Cowan,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  two  and  proceeded — strangely 
enough — to  read  a  book.  After  Richard  finally  left,  Jane  didn't 
know  with  which  of  her  young  men  she  sympathized  most.  But 
Stephen,  stern  and  pale,  settled  the  Issue.  "And  now.  Miss  Jane,"  he 
said,  "I  want  your  answer  Is  It  "Yes"?  Or  is  It  'No'?"  Nineteen- 
year-old  Jeanie.  then  and  there,  made  up  her  mind. 

Sensitive,  dreamy,  young  Stephen  Poster  reveled  in  the  southern 
river  atmosphere  He  delighted  In  the  sketches  of  the  E  P 
Christy's  widely  known  minstrels.  And  he  decided  to  write 
"Ethiopian  melodies"  for  these  shovre  himself,  freeing  the  min- 
strels from  their  crudities  and  lack  of  novelty  Louisiana  Belle. 
Massa's  In  de  Cold.  Cold  Ground,  De  Camptown  Races,  were  among 
song  after  song  which  led  him  to  fame. 

The  story  of  his  discovery  of  the  Immortal  Swanee  River  's 
well-known  but  bears  repetition.  For  Old  Folks  at  Home.  Foster 
needed  a  two-syllable  name  of  a  southern  river  Yazoo  had  been 
used  before  Pedee  didn't  sound  right.  But  there  was  a  little 
river  down  in  Florida  that  might  do:  The  Swanee.  That's  how 
Way  Down  Upon  de  Swanee  River  was  bom. 

That  scng  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  and  made  his 
publishers  rich.     Others — Old  Dog  Tray,  and  Old  Black  Joe — were 


almost  as  popular.  But  Stephen  Poster  was  naturally  not  a  good 
businessman:  his  song  writing  was  not  financially  profitable.  For 
Oh.  Suzanna.  he  was  glad  to  take  two  $50  bills.  Later,  the  suc- 
cesses became  further  and  further  apart.  Prom  July  1860.  when 
he  went  to  New  York,  the  compcser  wrote  without  resting.  But. 
somehow,  the  old  sprrk  was  almost  extinguished  The  years 
seemed  to  be  invading  his  talent,  leaving  him  only  a  remnant  that 
grew  smaller  and  more  barren. 

Much  has  been  said  about  those  last  years  of  Foster's  life.  Per- 
haps too  much  has  been  said.  We  do  not  know,  even  now,  all  of  the 
facts.  Certainly  his  life  had  never  been  a  contented  one.  He  was 
too  much  the  brooding  artist  to  be  a  happy  individual.  Stephen 
Poster  paid  a  high  price  for  his  emotional  temperament.  But  the 
whole  world  is  enriched  because  of  that  same  temperament. 

Let  us  rather  remember  the  earlier  Foster,  the  remarkable  genius 
known  and  loved  the  world  over  Kind,  polished,  with  a  sympa- 
thetic low  baritone  voice,  he  was  a  popular  figure  In  his  wide  ciicle 
of  friends.  And  his  large,  dark  eyes  and  pensive  cruntenance — 
which  this  stamp  shows  so  well — his  pracoful  features  and  weU- 
prnportioned  slenderness  made  up  for  his  lack  of  height 

Nor  was  he  wanting  in  courage.  He  was  always  ready  to  give  a 
hand  to  another  Out  walking  onoe  with  his  niece,  he  overheard 
two  hangers-on  make  an  in.suUing  remark.  Leaving  her  in  a  nearby 
drug  store.  Stephen  proceeded  to  beat  up  the  two  men.  Tlien  he 
waiked  to  the  nearest  police  station,  paid  his  fine  for  disorderly 
conduct,  returned  for  hit-  niece,  and.  perhaps,  a  strong  lemonade. 

Foster's  tastes  and  wants  were  simple.  He  loved  nature,  liking 
nothing  better  than  to  go  picking  wild  strawberries  in  the  fields. 
He  loved  his  fellow  beings,  especially  the  company  of  cultured  peo- 
ple Above  all.  he  loved  the  universe  of  music,  listening  to  as  much 
of  it  as  he  could,  and  composing  anywhere  and  everywhere.  The 
legend  of  his  wTiting  many  songs  on  a  piece  of  brown  wrapp.ng 
paper,  if  not  true,  is  symbolic. 

Wp  have  not  forgotten  the  man  who  brings  the  happiness  of  a 
child  to  so  many  of  us.  His  native  city  of  Pittsburgh  honors  him 
with  numerous  monuments.  Fargo,  Ga.,  the  source  of  the 
S(u)wanpe  River,  also  commemorates  him  Along  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  famed  Swanee.  near  Lake  City.  Fla  ,  there  Is  an  Inter- 
esting shrine  to  Foster.  And  the  beautiful,  unique,  and  nearly  com- 
plete collection  of  Foster's  songs,  letters,  manuscripts,  and  other 
data  In  Foster  Hall.  Indianapolis,  was  recently  presented  to  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  by  its  founder,  Joslah  Klrby  Lilly.  Here. 
In  Bardstown,  old  Judge  Rowan's  mansion  Is  a  museum  known  far 
and  wide. 

All  the  world  over,  the  songs  of  Stephen  Poster — more  eloquent 
testimony  even  than  these  memorials— are  on  the  lips  of  millions. 
A  graphic  motion  picture  and.  recently,  a  national  radio  program 
were  devoted  to  the  story  of  his  life.  Prom  neighboring  Tennes.«iee, 
a  group  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  players  has  been  touring 
the  South  over  a  period  of  years  with  a  play  called  "O  Stephy 
Foster."  I  am  sure  that  this  commemorative  stamp  Issue  will  con- 
tribute Its  part  *-i  the  inlversal  admiration  In  which  he  is  held. 

Stephen  Foster  touched  life,  and  It  burst  Into  song.  He  sang 
what  he  felt  In  his  heart,  and  It  has  become  Immortal.  He  felt  the 
Inner  humor,  the  charm,  the  tragedy  of  human  life  as  have  few 
others.  To  the  last,  his  fellow  men  were  "Dear  friends  and  gentle 
hearts." 

Perhaps  his  was  not  a  great  life — as  we  measure  great  lives — 
but  his  accomplishment  was  distinctively  harmonious  and  great. 
No  thought  of  ours  can  efface  the  memory,  the  beauty  of  a  man: 

"Whose  heart  sang  the  simple  Joys  of  a  world  and  broke  In  sorrow 
upon  his  last  note." 

In  closing.  I  have  the  honor  to  dedicate  this  stamp  to  the  refresh- 
ing memory  of  that  unexcelled  and  distinguished  composer  of  folk 
melodies,  one  of  America's  greatest — the  troubadour  of  the  Ohio 
Valley — Stephen  Collins  Foster. 


What  Is  the  Matter  With  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANK   GANNETT  AT  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  last  Thursday, 
May  2.  Mr.  Prank  Gannett  delivered  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  a 
very  fine  address  on  the  farm  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Recovery  was  the  first — and  soonest  forgotten — promise  of  the 
New  Deal.  The  President  asked  for  such  power  as  endangers  con- 
stitutional government,  and  more  money  than  any  ruler  In  the 
world  has  ever  had  to  spend  In  peacetime. 
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"The  problems  thus  raised  transcend  In  Importance  any  others 
of  otir  tlnie  and  generation,  and  we  have  regarded  it  as  our  main 


Great   Britain   and   associated   nations  ai«   adjusting  their   ex- 
changes to  keep  their  farmers  and  basic  producers  solvent.     We 
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But  instead  of  ■ubatantlal  •nH  sustained  recoyery  we  have  had 
low  income  for  agriculture,  unemployment  for  Industry,  deflation 
and  liquidation,  staggering  tax«.  huge  Government  debt,  dla- 
couraKement.  and  lowered  living  standards  for  everybody.  The 
ground  haa  been  plowed  and  harrowed  and  a  perfect  seedbed  pre- 
pared for  deatructlve  inflation  Seeds  of  the  RussUn  thUUe  of 
communism  have  been  planted  there,  too. 

Whether  the  resiilt  has  been  reached  by  Ignorance  or  by  design, 
the  responsibility  is  the  same  The  new  dealers  sidetracked  re- 
covery when  It  was  motrt  needed.  Some  of  them  were,  from  the 
outset,  frankly  in  favor  of  a  "planned  economy."  That  is  the  polite 
parlor  name  for  national  ioclaJlsm.  It  la  a  system  where  the 
politicians  In  control  of  the  state  decide  and  the  people  do  what 
they  are  told. 

AgrictiJttire.  the  new  dealers  said,  couldn't  be  regimented  if 
prices  went  to  profltable  levels.  Industry  couldn't  be  subjected  to 
N.  R.  A.  codes  and  price  flxlng  if  business  became  profltable.  So 
the  brakes  were  put  on  recovery  after  the  first  hundred  days  of  the 
New  Deal. 

And  every  time  the  engine  of  private  enterprise  picked  up.  the 
brakes  were  put  on  again  In  the  spring  of  1937.  when  farm  prices 
were  Just  getting  Into  line  with  Industrial  prices,  the  President  said 
commodiUes  were  too  high.  The  country  knew  he  wsa  in  control 
of  the  machinery  of  banking  and  credit  and  that  he  had  the  power 
to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  severe  deflation.  His  threatening  an- 
nouncement drove  markets  into  a  tailspin  and  the  country  into  the 
second  phase  of  a  needlessly  prolonged  depression. 

Measured  in  dollars,  what  has  the  failure  of  New  Deal  policies 
cost  Kansas?  Bvery  year  the  farmers  of  Kansas  receive  $180,000  OOO 
a  year  leas  for  their  crops.  During  the  6  years  before  the  depression 
farm  income  in  Kansas  averaged  $460,000,000:  now  only  $270,000,000 
after  the  benefit  payments  have  been  added  to  the  prices  received. 

What  does  It  mean  to  the  farmers  cf  Kansas  and  to  the  business- 
men from  whom  they  buy  to  have  $180,000,000  a  year,  one-half 
million  dollars  every  day.  subtracted  from  the  farmers'  income? 
Since  1933  this  loss  adds  up  to  one  and  one-fourth  billion  dollars 
for  the  State  of  Kansas  alone.  This  means  that  every  one  of  the 
175.000  farms  in  this  State  has  stiffered  an  average  total  loss  In 
gross  income  of  $7,200  under  the  New  Deal  compared  with  lU  normal 
income  before  the  depression. 

Farmers  everywhere  suffered  from  depressed  prices.  The  total  loss 
of  income  and  buying  power  by  farmers  during  the  last  10  years  has 
amounted  to  $38,000,000,000.  Think  of  It  A  loss  by  one  group  of 
almost  as  much  as  our  total  national  debt.  And  that  tells  only 
part  cf  the  story.  You  in  Kansas  knew  that  your  producers  of 
petroleum,  coal.  lead.  Elnc.  and  other  b.isic  raw  materials  also  have 
suffered  just  as  farmers  have  from  low  prices.  All  raw-material 
producers  In  the  Nation  have  had  a  heavy  tell  taken  from  them. 
The  total  deficit  from  depressed  prices  of  all  American  farmers  and 
producers  of  basic  commodities  has  amounted  to  $64,000,000,000  in 
the  last  decade. 

Flfty-fotir  billion  dollars  of  destroyed  purcha.'^lng  power.  That 
figure  should  be  repeated  again  and  again.  When  farmers'  and 
tjaslc  producers'  prices  melted,  they  could  not  buy  from  city  indtia- 
trlea.  and   Nation-wide  unemployment   is  the  result 

Farmers  and  producers  of  other  raw  materials  comprise  55.000.- 
000  of  our  population  The  price  tag  on  their  products  as  they 
move  to  market  is  the  base  of  the  Nation  s  entire  Income.  During 
the  twenties  this  averaged  $17.000  000.000.  and  the  national  in- 
come was  about  $85,000,000,000.  When  basic  producers'  mcome 
fell  to  $8,000,000,000.  national  income  dropped  to  forty  billions 

If  we  want  recovery  that  will  ctire  the  ills  of  our  private-enter- 
prise sjTstem.  we  must  restore  fanners'  and  basic  producers'  incon\e 
to  normal.  Only  then  can  we  have  the  national  income  of  $90,- 
000.O30.000  or  more  that  our  productive  system  should  yield 

When  these  facts  are  seen  In  true  perspective,  city  people  as  well 
as  farm  people  will  understand  what's  wrong.  They  will  under- 
stand that  the  way  to  recovery  is  to  retrace  the  road  that  led  Into 
depression.  And  recovery  must  come  soon  if  we  want  to  cure  the 
ills  of  our  private-enterprise  system  and  not  kill  the  system 

"But."  says  the  man  in  the  city.  "I.  too,  am  suffering  from  low- 
ered income.  The  depression  hit  me  Jtist  as  hard.  Why  should  I 
bo  taxed  to  help  out  the  other  fellow?" 

The  city  person  with  that  point  of  view  needs  enlightenment. 
He  needs,  in  his  own  self-interest,  to  look  in  the  right  end  of  the 
telescope. 

The  depression  and  unemployment  problems  of  our  cities  started 
on  the  farms,  in  the  mines,  and  forests,  back  where  the  food  came 
from  for  the  city  man's  table,  the  fiber  for  his  clothing,  the  fuel  for 
his  heat  and  power,  the  lumber  and  meUds  for  his  house  and  work- 
shop. Otu-  depression  started  among  the  raw-material  producers. 
The  price  tag  on  all  these  products  melted,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  dl  over  the  world.  And  there  will  be  no  tinder- 
standlng  of  the  cause  of  depression  and  no  Intelligent  approach 
to  recovery  until  this  sequence  of  events  is  taken  into  account. 

The  cycle  of  deflation  and  bankruptcy  was  set  in  motion  by  a 
world-wide  collapse  in  commodity  prices.  Buying  power  dried  tip 
in  the  rural  communities  where  people  depend  for  their  living  on 
farming,  mining,  quarrying,  oil  production,  lumbering  When 
coounodity  prices  fell  t>elow  the  cost  of  production,  country  buying 
alowcd  down.  Then  the  cities  began  to  suffer,  and  not  before. 
Wage  reductiona  and  industrial  unemployment  followed  and  re- 
sulted from  the  commodity-price  collapse. 

Let  ut  look  at  the  typical  United  States  farm.  It  represents  an 
Investment  of  $10,000.  has  one  and  two- thirds  gainfully  employed 
vcurkcrs  Ixatrtes  tbe  unpaid  labor  of  women  and  children.     After 


deducting  unavoidable  expenses  such  as  taxes,  fertilisers.  Interest, 
machinery,  and  counting  nothing  as  a  return  on  the  capital,  noth- 
ing for  management,  the  average  farmer  and  his  hired  man  have 
had  $140  per  day  In  cash  and  46  cents  la  food  produced  and 
consumed  on  the  farm. 

How  can  the  farmer  be  a  good  market  for  city  products  with  a 
cash  income  of  only  $140  a  day?  How  can  businessmen  and 
stockholders  In  the  city  fairly  ask  him  to  be  their  voting  ally  to 
preserve  our  83rstem  of  free  enterprise  if  it  gives  him  so  little  for 
his  labor,  even  when  no  return  Is  allowed  for  his  capital  In- 
vestment? 

The  farm  problem  Is  the  city's  problem.  The  Bconer  that  Is 
understood  the  sooner  unintelligent  attacks  on  farm  relief  will 
cease.  And  the  sooner  we  shall  have  intelligent  cooperation  uf 
industry,  finance,  and  latx)r,  together  with  agricultiue.  to  ftnd  the 
way  out  of  depression  for  all  groups.  For  not  one  of  them  can 
prosper  peimancntly  unless  all  are  permitted  to  exchange  their 
goods  and  services  at  a  fair  level  of  prices. 

Under  our  constitutional  system  of  free  enterprise,  everyone 
should  strive  to  give  the  most  for  the  least  in  free  marScets. 
There  is  no  purchasing  power  but  goods  and  services  produced 
by  one  group  in  exchange  for  desued  goods  and  services  produced 
by  others  The  price  tag  on  commodities,  nuuivifactured  goods, 
wages,  salaries  must  l>e  In  balance  so  that  every  producer  can 
buy  his  fair  share  of  the  other's  goods.  If  any  one  group  charges 
too  much,  competition  must  bring  it  down.  What  the  Nation 
has  been  suffering  from  during  the  past  10  years  is  an  uncor- 
rected price  disease  that  Is  holding  down  the  price  tag  on  the 
products  of  farmers  and  other  producers  of  raw  materials.  Until 
we  correct  this.  *hey  cannot  buy  in  full  volxune,  nor  can  they 
dispense  with   relle:  "from  the  Federal  Treastu7. 

City  labor  should  see  this,  for  It  Is  a  fact  that  pay  rolls  go  up 
or  down  In  step  with  farm  income.  When  farm  income,  liefore 
the  depression,  averaged  $12,000,000,000  a  year,  industrial  pay  rolls 
were  around  twelve  billions.  When  farm  income  dropped  to 
five  billions,  pay  rolls  fell  to  five  billions.  Industry  should  see 
this,  because  the  volume  of  Indtistrlal  production  goes  up  and 
down  with  agricultural  Income. 

Restoration  of  fair  prices  for  farm  products  and  other  basic 
commodities  will  bring  recovery  to  the  cities.  Our  farms  and 
nu'al  ccmmtmlties  will  again  he  able  to  buy  In  normal  volume 
from  industry  There  will  be  a  tremendous  farm  market  for 
radios  and  bathtubs,  telephones  and  vacuum  cleaners,  books  and 
nutgazines  and  machinery  and  buildmg  materials.  Make  the 
commodity-producing  half  of  our  population  prosperoios,  and  all 
will  be  prosperous — all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

The  can  t- works  will  bo  gcnero\;sly  cared  for.  That  was  sJways 
the  American  way.  And  the  wont-works?  Their  number  would 
dinUnlsh  if  we  bad  a  Oovernment  that  wasn't  interested  In  their 
votes. 

Now,  the  problem  of  recovery  has  other  aspects.  One  Is  se- 
curity and  freedom  for  private  enterprise,  free  from  the  stifling 
control  of  government.  Private  enterprise  with  all  Its  blefcsuigs 
is  the  child  cf  liberty  Only  when  our  Constitution  was  set  up 
did  private  enterprise  get  Its  charter  of  liberty.  Never  before  were 
men  starting  business  or  making  Inventions  protected  as  they 
were  under  our  written  Constitution  and  our  Bill  of  Rights.  Our 
forefathers  substituted  the  security  of  law  for  the  caprice  of  per- 
sonal government.  They  set  up  barriers — which  we  thought  per- 
manent— against  government  by  men.  And  our  prlvate-enterprl.se 
system,  giving  free  rem  to  Initiative  and  reward  to  thrift,  created 
In  150  years  more  well-being  than  any  people  had  ever  known. 
The  men  who  set  up  this  system  were  the  greatest  liberals  of 
history.  We.  who  fight  to  preserve  what  they  created,  are  the 
liberals  of  today  The  reactionaries  of  our  time  are  those  who 
are  trying  to  destroy  It. 

But.  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  In  high  volume  under 
free  enterprise  depends  upon  a  properly  functioning  price  system. 
The  most  that  government  should  do  Is  to  establish  stable  stand- 
ards and  fair  rules.  The  Government  set  up  by  cur  forefathers  Wi\8 
never  to  act  as  a  player — no;  not  as  quarterback — In  the  competi- 
tive game  of  producing  and  exchanging  goods  and  services.  Gov- 
ernment's Job  was  to  be  a  fair  umpire. 

Something  happened  during  and  after  the  World  War  that  up- 
set price  relationships  everywhere  between  the  basic  producers 
and  the  industrial  populations.  It  was  not  overproduction.  It 
was  underconsumption  due  to  faulty  distribution.  I  call  It  a 
price  disease  Another  name  for  It  Is  depression.  It  started  to 
sweep  like  a  plague  through  all  capitalistic  countries. 

Many  nations  set  up  a  quarantine  to  keep  the  price  disease  from 
getting  within  their  borders.  In  each  case  they  acted  under  eco- 
nomic advice  from  London  to  adjust  the  local  price  tags  on  com- 
modities, not  by  governmental  price  flxlng,  but  by  adjustmeut  of 
their  foreign  exchanges. 

Germany  let  the  price  disease  nm  its  course.  Restilt.  national 
socialism  under  a  dictator. 

Prance  struggled  with  the  same  price  disease,  and  conununism 
nearly  got  the  upper  hand. 

The  United  States  believed  it  was  Immune. 

Great  Britain  based  its  program  for  recovery  on  studies  of  the 
Macmlllan  Commission,  appointed  by  the  British  Treasury  m 
the  autumn  cf  1930. 

The  British  Government  was  the  only  one  that  made  any  Investi- 
gation of  the  rause  of  the  depression.  In  its  report  to  Parliament 
In  June  1931,  the  Maczniilan  Commission  said: 
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"The  problems  thus  raised  transcend  In  imporUnce  any  others 
of  our  tin>c  and  generation,  and  we  have  regnrded  It  as  our  main 
task  to  expound  their  significance  and  bring  forward  suggestions 
for  their  solution." 

The  policies  recommended  by  the  Macmlllan  Commission  were 
carried  into  effect  by  the  British  Empire  Economic  Conference  in 
Ottawa  In  the  summer  cf  1933  and  were  extended  to  the  so-called 
"sterlii^R  b'oc"  of  22  naUons.  The  Ottawa  Conference  was  under 
the  leadersihlp  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  then  Chancelor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, now  Prime  Minister. 

England,  the  wisest  banking  nation  In  the  world,  recognized 
that  the  price  depression  had  its  origin  in  monetary  lorces  and  not 
In  overproduction.  It  made  restoration  of  farm  prices  Its  primary 
objective.     Let  me  quote  from  the  official  reports: 

"A  rise  throughout  the  world  in  the  general  level  of  wholesale 
prices  is  in  tlie  highest  depree  desirable. " The  govern- 
ments of  the  Bnt.sh  Commcnwealth  should  persist  by  all  means  In 
tlieir  power,  whether  monetary  or  economic,  within  the  limits  of 
scutKl  flnance  In  the  policy  of  furthering  the  rise  In  wholei>ale 
prices."  •  •  •  "A  rise  In  the  general  level  of  commodity  prices 
in  various  countries  to  a  lielght  more  in  keeping  with  the  level  of 
costs  •  •  •  With  a  view  to  avoiding,  so  far  as  may  be  found 
practicable,  wide  fluctuations  In  the  purchasing  power  of  standartls 
of  value." 

Instead  of  rec<jpnlz.n^  the  realities  of  the  problem,  as  the  British 
did,  tlie  New  Deal  brain  trust  grappled  with  the  problem  on  the 
false  basis  that  has  desuoyed  the  export  power  of  American  agri- 
culture, that  has  killed  production  with  scarcity  policies,  reduced 
freight  for  our  railroads,  and  generally  made  the  Nation  poorer. 
Ytu  can't  Rive  people  abundance  by  producing  less. 

Every  effort  of  the  British  and  associated  governments,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  directed  toward  raising  the  price  level  of  basic  com- 
mcdity  producers  toward  parity  with  the  prices  of  Industry  and  the 
wage  rates  of  labor.  The  British  Government  knew  that  industrial 
prices  and  wages  could  not  be  scaled  down  to  the  level  of  commodity 
prices      The  voice  of  inexperience  still  suggests  trying  It. 

The  United  States  need.s  a  similar  open-mlnd'?d  approach  to  eco- 
nomic realities  It  needs  to  face  the  commodity  price  problem  of  Its 
depress-d  farmers  and  Its  oil  and  coal  and  metal  and  lumber  pro- 
ducers. It  must  face  this  problem  with  knowledge  of  the  protective 
measures  that  have  worked  In  other  cotmtries 

This  1.S  what  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  refused  to  do.  It 
ran  away  from  the  facts.  When  a  committee  of  the  Business 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  made  a  semi- 
official investigation  In  1935  and  1936.  President  Roosevelt  sup- 
pressed Its  report.  He  didn't  want  public  discussion  of  the  methods 
which  the  22  sti-rliiig  nations,  following  Britain's  leadership,  had 
used  successfully  to  turn  depression  into  recovery. 

That  suppressed  report  reOLimmended  a  permanent  monetary 
piolicy  for  the  United  States  along  hues  endorsed  unanimously  by 
the  great  national  farm  organizations — the  Orange,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  and  the  National  Cooperative  Council.  It  advised 
rettiming  to  Congress  the  constitutional  function  of  regtilatlng  the 
%-alue  of  money  and  of  foreign  exchange.  It  reconunended  the  cre- 
ation by  Congress  of  a  monetary  authority  with  powers  such  as 
Britain  wa-s  ming  ^uooessfully  to  restore  economic  balance  between 
commodity  producers  and  other  gtxnips.  It  pointed  to  the  partner- 
ship of  prosperity,  with  balanced  btul^ets  and  little  unemployment, 
which  the  sterling  nations  enjoyed  while  the  United  States  was 
floundering  in   deficits    unemployment,  and  depres-sion. 

Wliy  did  President  Roosevelt  prefer  not  to  follow  the  tested  and 
successful  road  that  brought  recovery  and  balanced  budgets  to  22 
nations  with  600.000,000  people?  Was  It  because  he  wanted  to 
gather  still  more  powers  and  to  keep  In  his  own  hands  the  monetary 
powers  Congress  abdicated  to  ^im  in  1833? 

New  dangers  have  arisen  now.  Another  world  war  has  again 
upset  price  relationships  True,  there  Is  a  greater  demand  for  com- 
modities and  some  prices  are  rising.  But  that  is  only  temporary. 
Meanwhile.  Britain  and  France  are  adjusting  their  foreign-exchange 
rates  to  their  own  advantage.  I  am  not  criticizing  them  for  doing 
fo  But  I  do  Insist  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  monetary 
policy  of  Its  own,  and  it  should  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  our  own 
people. 

Why  shculd  we  hold  our  farmers  In  a  strait  Jacket  of  price  dis- 
advantage a^;alnst  a  83.50  pound  or  Canadian  dollars  at  80  or  85 
cents?  Selling  wheat,  lard,  wool,  and  cotton  at  the  world  price, 
our  farmers  receive  80  cents,  where  the  Canadian  farmer.  In  his 
currency,  receives  a  doll.ar,  and  the  eight  principal  sterling  nations 
the  equivalent,  in  their  own  respective  currencies,  of  $1.23  for  the 
same  products.  We  are  under  no  obligation  to  a!low  our  farmers 
to  remain  with  depressed  prices  so  that  they  must  depend  upon 
war  exports  and  lopsided  recovery  built  on  armament  and  war. 

Our  problem  is  to  cure  the  price  disease  in  our  distributive  sys- 
tem to  keep  Americans  consuming  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the 
goods  and  services  that  Americans  can  produce.  We  have  the  fac- 
tories, the  technical  equipment,  the  willing  workers,  the  productive 
power  of  farmers  nnd  miners  to  produce  $105,000,000,000  of  an- 
nual national  Income  This  would  mean  $1  a  day  mere  for  every 
gainfully  employed  worker;  $666  more  per  year  for  every  farm; 
•9.000.000  000  mor#  for  Interest,  dividends,  and  taxes;  and  still 
leave  $10  000.000.000.  or  81.000  a  year  at  wealth  production  for  each 
of  the  10.000.000  now  unemployed. 

After  this  world  war  there  will  be  economic  readju.«tments  as 
far  reaching  as  those  which  followed  the  last  war.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  adjust  ourselves  to  those  changes,  a  worse  depression 
Will  be  In  store  And  a  worse  depression  would  end  in  Inflation 
and  the  death  of  private  enterprise. 
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Great  Britain  and  associated  nations  are  adjusting  their  ex- 
changes to  keep  their  farmers  and  l>asic  producers  solvent.  Ws 
remain  disadvantaged  because  we  have  no  mtchanlsm  for  auto- 
matic adjustment.  We  leave  It.  under  the  New  Deal,  to  the  whim 
or  Judgment  of  one  man,  the  President,  to  do  with  our  money  and 
cur  price  level  whatever  he  pleases. 

The  constitutional  power  of  Congreas  to  re«;ulate  the  value  of 
money  and  of  foreign  exchange  doesnt  belong  to  the  Presidency 
and  should  never  be  lodged  there.  It  should  be  recovered  by  Con- 
giess  and  administered  through  a  monetary  authority  under  a  strict 
mandate  to  provide  a  stable  and  honest  dollar.  This  has  been  all 
during  the  New  Deal  the  imanlmous  request  of  the  farm  organlaa- 
tlons.  The  administration  has  persisted  In  Ignoring  their  petitions 
while  dealing  cut  part-way  relief  to  agriculture. 

Speaking  from  agricultural  America,  I  wish  I  oould  make  all  city 
people  understand  that  the  farmer  doesn't  want  a  "hand-out." 
He  has  accepUd  relief  from  the  New  Deal  because  It  was  the  only 
approach  offered  to  economic  Justice.  One  billion  dollars  for  farm 
relief  is  a  poor  tubstltute  for  an  annual  loss  of  four  billions.  Tha 
problem  of  farm  parity  can't  be  solved  by  the  new  dealers'  formula. 
The  price  disease  must  be  attacked  with  a  knowledge  of  its  economic 
cau.«e  and  a  readiness  at  least  to  Investigate  the  cure  which  other 
nations  have  applied  successfully. 

The  monetary  and  economic  measures  adopted  by  Britain  and  21 
otiier  nations  of  the  "sterling  bloc"  were  bo  successful  that  reem- 
ployment, high  building  activity,  and  generally  balanced  budgets 
resulted. 

What  is  most  Important  to  farmers  Is  a  fair  price  for  what  they 
grow — a  restoration  of  their  missing  $4,000,000,000  of  annual  Income 
and  buying  power. 

If  New  Deal  policies  continue  to  keep  the  American  private-enter- 
prise system  on  a  dead  center,  with  the  Income  of  the  commodity- 
producing  half  of  our  people  so  low  that  they  cannot  buy  the  goods 
and  services  of  Industry,  you  will  see  national  socialism  as  complete 
in  America  as  It  is  in  Oermauy  and  Russia.  We  mvL<;t  save  agricul- 
ture to  save  America. 

The  New  Deal,  unless  It  Is  stopped,  will  flnteh  breaking  down 
State  lines  and  State  sovereignty.  You  know  it  in  the  West  because 
Washington  ha.s  seized  control  of  your  water  resources.  You  know 
It  In  Kansas  because  your  able  Republican  Governor  Ratner  Is 
res'etlng  the  Federal  Government's  attempt  to  seise  all  of  the 
petroleum  Industry. 

Unless  the  New  Deal  Is  stopped.  It  will  wrest  supervision  of  life 
Insurance  from  the  States  and  eventually  make  Insurance  a  Federal 
Government  monopoly.  It  will  make'  medicine  a  Government 
monopoly.  It  will  extend  prlce-flxlng  from  coal  to  ever3rthlng  you 
buy.  Private  enterprise.  Initiative,  self-reliance,  thrift.  Independ- 
ence, will  all  go  by  the  Board,  as  they  have  gone  In  Europe  when 
economic  distress  is  not  relieved. 

The  record  is  plain.  Behind  the  New  Deal  are  Influences  working 
to  change  our  social  order  and  our  form  of  government.  We  have 
let  them  experiment  and  conspire  too  long  for  our  comfort.  But 
not  too  long  for  action 

We  still  have  the  ballot  box.  We  still  have  a  means  of  redress — 
if  we  will  use  it  before  it  is  too  late.  It  is  already  too  late  In 
Germany  and  Russia  and  m  a  larpe  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  lift  up  our  spirits.  We  can  throw  out  the  whole  New 
Deal  crowd — If  we  bestir  ourselves. 

We  can  substitute  business  experience  for  experimental 
philosophy. 

We  can  stop  raising  taxes.  We  can  lower  them,  and  stop  crazy 
spending 

We  can  reverse  the  proces.s  of  executive  dictation  of  tariffs,  and 
protect  our  home  market.  Whatever  else  may  t>e  said  about  the 
trade  treaties,  they  are  greatly  harming  agriculture,  already  our 
most  distressed  economic  group. 

We  can  continue  all  desirable  aids  to  agriculture  while  taking 
the  steps  which  other  nations  have  used  successfully  to  give  basic 
producers  profltable  prices. 

We  can  adopt  a  helpful,  friendly  attitude  toward  all  honest 
business.     We  can  stop  promoting  hate. 

We  can  give  kindly  care  to  the  unfortunate  and  stop  coddling 
those  who  won't  work.  We  can  revive  the  virtues  of  thrift  and 
self-reliance. 

We  can  bring  about  the  one  reform  that  America  most  needs;  that 
Is  recovery,  with  reemployment,  and  prosperity,  and  opportunity 
for  youth. 

If  you  believe  in  private  enterprise  and  want  constitutional 
government  for  yourself  and  your  children,  this  is  the  year  to  do 
your  whole  duty  as  a  citizen. 

Go  to  the  delegates  and  to  the  national  committee  men  and 
women  of  the  Republican  Party.  Tell  them  that  agricultural  re- 
covery has  been  ttxj  long  delayed;  that  this  year  they  mtist  work 
with  representatives  of  agriculture  and  raw  material  producing 
States  to  formulate  a  platform  that  will  restore  agriculture  to  It* 
rightful  place  and  make  farmers  our  voting  allies  for  victory  In 
November. 

My  call  to  farmers  Is — Use  your  political  power  to  put  through 
the  program  of  lestorlng  farm  prices  upon  which  the  great  na- 
tional farm  orpaniimtlons.  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the 
National  Cooprratlve  Council,  have  united.  Tell  your  local  political 
leaders  and  the  delefate  who  speaks  for  you  In  the  Republican 
convention  that  you  will  work  and  vote  only  for  candidates  and  a 
platform  that  will  give  aprlculttire  restored  prices  and  Its  Just 
Income  Use  your  political  power.  Save  agriculture  to  sav« 
America  I 
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Report  of  Republican  Program  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OK   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24),  1940 


LETTER  FROM  A   H    PACKARD 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  A.  H.  Pack- 
ard, president  of  the  Vermont  State  Farm  Bureau,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Glenn  Prank,  chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Propram  Committee,  a  letter  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There    being    no    objection,    the   letter    was    ordered    to    be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Vekmont  Stati  Farm  Bureau  Inc.. 

Burlington.  Vt. 
Olevn  Fkai*x. 

Ctiairman.  National  Republican  Program  Committee. 

Chicago.  III. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Prank:  I  havo  been  studying  the  report  of  the 
Republican  program  committee  on  money  and  banking  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Republican  National  Committee  on  February  18. 
1940  and  I  notice  that  this  committee  recommends  a  return  to  a 
fixed  gold  standard,  and  yet  1  understand  in  other  sections  of  the 
Republican  committees  report  they  urge  that  normal  purchasing 
power  be  re.stored  to  agrlcultiire. 

It  Is  very  hard  for  many  of  us  up  here  in  the  Northpast  to  under- 
stand how  you  plan  to  have  both  agricultural  prosperity  and  a  fixed 
gold  standard  We  have  had  a  fixed  gold  standard  most  of  the  time 
for  the  past  100  years,  and  during  this  time  we  have  had  two  major 
depresFlcns  We  are  In  the  midjt  of  the  second  great  depression  to- 
day It  is  taking  away  from  the  farmers  of  America  the  ownership 
of  their  farms  much  faster  than  many  realize 

Today,  out  of  the  fl.000.000  farms  of  America,  there  are  two  and 
one-half  million  tenant  farmers,  and  on  the  three  and  one-half 
million  farms,  to  which  the  firmers  still  hold  title,  there  is  a  mort- 
gage debt  of  ever  .seven  billion  When  vcu  take  away  from  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  the  ownership  of  their  land  you  have  taken 
away  the  Initiative,  the  courcge.  and  the  industry  that  made 
America  great 

While  we  were  still  on  the  gold  standard,  farm  Income  dropped 
from  the  1924  29  average  of  $12  billions  to  $9  5  billions  in  1930;  to 
»7  bllllcns  in  1931;  to  $5  3  billions  in  1932 

The  most  effective  thing  that  has  been  done  since  IMO.  as  I  see  It, 
^  to  he!p  a  mortgngcd  farmer  to  hold  on  was  the  revaluation  of  gold  In 
1D33  The  President,  by  authority  of  the  Thomas  amendment. 
raised  the  pr*ce  of  gold  69  p>erccnt.  and  thi.s  In  turn  ral-^ed  the  basic 
commodity  level  about  67  percent  While  the  cost  of  living  increased 
only  3  percent  In  1933.  after  we  had  abandoned  the  fixed  weight 
of  gold  in  cm  dollar,  fur  100  days  we  had  such  recovery  as  had 
never  Cikcn  place  in  a  like  p«rlcd  of  t.me  In  the  Nation's  history. 
Three  and  one-half  million  meii  and  w  imen  went  back  tc  work. 
Ten    mllUnn    stockholders    saw    their    investments    lncrea.se    almost 

$20,000  000.000  in  value.    Business  activity  increased  53  percent. 

This  wbuld  have  proved  a  O^d-send  to  agriculture  and  America, 
had  not  several  bills  passed  like  the  N  R.  A  which  wdened  the 
price  disparity  between  agrlctiltural  prices  and  sticky  prices.  Includ- 
ing debts 

Your  committee  appears  to  be  worried  over  the  "threat  of  in- 
flation." but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  worried  over  the  rigidity  of 
salaries  and  other  fixed  costs  that  have  been  with  us  for  20  years. 
This  group  must.  In  some  way.  learn  that  World  War  No  I  is  over 
and  we.  in  agriculture,  want  to  me«'t  them  on  an  exchange  basis  that 
will  fjermlt  the  free  exchange  of  goods  and  services 

Today  we  are  trying  to  carry  on  with  United  States  farm  prices 
at  an  index  of  99.  while  In  1915  they  were  98  The  Index  of  our 
civit  of  living  today  is  141 — In  1915  It  was  102 — and  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution of  food  Is  168  while  in  1915  It  was  106.  I  wish  to  re- 
spectfully say  to  you  that  this  Nation  cannot  go  forward  while  thla 
price  disparity  exists. 

I  wish  further  to  say  that  since  our  civilization  la  too  complex  for 
barter,  that  our  unit  of  value — our  djllar — has  to  t>e  the  common 
denominator  for  price  relation  as  between  goods  and  services  There 
are  millions  of  men  and  women  who  are  receiving  the  same  salary 
or  a  larger  salary  than  they  received  10  years  ago  or  20  years  ago  At 
the  same  time  the  farmers  of  th »  United  States.  Instead  of  receiving 
the  same  number  of  dollars,  or  more  than  they  got  10  or  20  years 
ago  for  their  oommodiUea.  Ui  receiving  about  two-thirds  as  many 
dollar*. 


Now.  if  the  salaried  or  sticky-price  group  wishes  to  continue  on 
their  present  price  level  and  we  wish  our  dollar  to  function  as  a 
common  denominator  so  that  agriculture.  Industry,  and  labor  can 
freely  exchange  goods  and  services  we  will  have  to  change  the  g  Id 
content  of  our  dollar  from  time  to  time  according  to  supply-nnd- 
demand  conditions  for  gold.  At  the  present  time  we  need  smaller 
dollars  to  restore  purchasing  power  to  our  primary  producers.  With 
price  equilibrium,  surpluses  would  disappear 

Those  who  have  saved  money  for  declining  years  should  not  ex- 
pert years  of  bargal:is  at  the  expense  of  young  men  and  women  who 
are  trying  today  to  find  Jobs.  If  their  dollar  would  buy  two  pounds 
cf  butter  when  they  stored  th'ir  money,  they  must  not  expect  that 
when  they  d-aw  it  out  It  must  buy  three. 

Up  here  In  Vermont  many  pecple  In  and  out  of  farm  organiza- 
tion believe  cur  monetary  program  Is  most  important.  We  feel  that 
if  the  men  who  shape  the  platfcmn  for  the  major  parties  had  faced 
a  farm  mortgage  for  the  pa.st  10  years,  that  they  would  not  be  ask- 
ing for  a  return  to  a  fixed  gold  standard,  and  I  assure  you.  that 
many  cf  these  debtors  are  our  finest  citizens.  In  closing,  please 
re'id  the  Joint  resolution  passed  by  the  Vermont  L-glslature  last 
session  and  signed  by  Governor  Aiken  March  2,  19.39,  as  follows: 

'"Mr  Walker,  for  the  committee  on  agriculture,  offered  the  follow- 
ing Joint  resolution: 

•J  R  H.  26.  Joint  re?olutlon  relating  to  investigation  of  monetary 
system   of   the   United   States: 

"Whereas  it  is  very  apparent  to  the  residents  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, and  particularly  to  the  producers  of  primary  products,  that 
there  is  a  grave  disparity  between  prices  received  by  primary  pro- 
ducers for  their  products  produced  in  Vermont  and  the  fixed  char^^es 
which  are  attendant  upon  the  producers:   and 

"Whereas  our  natural  instinct  tells  us  that  something  is  wrong 
With  the  present  monetary  situation  in  this  country;  and 

"Whereas  article  1,  section  8.  clause  5  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution gives  exclusive  power  to  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide a  currency  for  all  the  States,  to  coin  n:ioney  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof     Therefore  be  it 

•*Ke.so/rcd  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represcnfattres.  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  legislature  that  there  should  be  an  Immediate 
and  thorough  study  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  throuiTh 
a  tfjeclal  committee,  of  the  reason  for  the  grave  disparity  that  now 
exl.-ts  in  all  par's  of  the  country  between  prices  to  primary  pro- 
ducers and  the  fixed  charges  that  are  attendant  upon  them;  to  Inves- 
tigate carefully  the  m.onetary  system  of  this  country*  with  'he  view 
ol  correcting  evils  that  are  now  apparent  and  with  a  view  of  bringing 
to  this  country  a  better  monetary  system  and  to  report  their  findings 
at  an  early  date  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  proper 
action." 

The  major  nat  onal  farm  organizations — the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  the  National  Grange,  the  National  Cooperative  Council- 
have  united  in  asking  cf  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  managed 
currency  system  to  replace  the  gold  standard,  which  has  brought 
disaster  to  American  agriculture 

Other  nations — Argentina.  Australia,  and  Brazil — took  defensive 
measures  In  1929  and  1930  In  time  to  save  their  farmers  from  the 
worst  of  the  depression.  Eight  of  these  countries  of  the  sterling 
bloc,  large  agricultural  producers  with  which  our  farmers  must  com- 
pete til  world  mark>>ts.  receive  today,  on  the  average,  when  selling 
their  identical  products  in  world  markets  for  identical  quantities  of 
gold.  54  percent  more  in  their  respective  currencies  than  American 
farmers   receive   In   dollars. 

Many  farmers  are  a.sking  themselves  whether  the  proeram  com- 
mltiee's  recommendation  for  return  to  a  fixed  gold  standard  fore- 
shadows a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  Party  to  cooperate 
In  restoring  farm  prices  by  revaluation  or  managed  currenry.  the 
cnly  methods  that  have  proved  eflective  In  our  own  experience  or 
that  of  other  nations. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Vermont  Statk  Farm  Bureau,  Inc., 
A.  H    Packard.  President. 


A  Foundation  for  a  Political  IMatform  for  Recovery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HOxN.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OK   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  7  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


DECLARATION    OF    PRINCIPLES    BY    WENDELL    WILLKIE 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  within  the  next  2  months 
or  so  the  national  party  platforms  will  be  adopted.  It 
would  be  a  gi"eat  blessing  for  America  if  every  citizen  who 
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win  be  represented   In  those  conventions  could  read  the 

declaration  of  principles  set  forth  by  Wendell  Willkio,  and 
insist  upon  Its  consideration.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

Mr.  Willkie's  petition  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Fortune  for  April  1940] 

Before  the  political  platforms  are  written,  we,  the  people,  have 
a  declaration  and  a  petition  to  make. 

In  the  decade  beginning  1930  you  have  told  us  that  our  day  Is 
finished,  that  we  can  grow  no  more,  and  that  the  future  cannot 
be  the  equal  of  the  past.  But  we,  the  pecple.  do  not  lH?lieve  this, 
and  we  say  to  yju:  Give  up  this  vested  interest  that  you  have 
In  depression,  open  your  eyes  to  the  future,  help  us  to  build  a 
New    World 

In  this  decade  you  hove  separated  "business"  and  "Industry" 
from  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  people  and  have  applied  against 
them  a  philn-npiiy  of  hate  and  mistrust,  but  we,  th:.^  people,  say: 
Business  and  Industry  are  part  of  our  dally  lives;  In  hurting  them 
you  hurt  us  Therefore  abandon  this  attitude  of  hate  and  set  our 
entcrpri.se.s    free 

In  this  dco-do  you  have  undertaken  vast  new  obligations,  which 
we  support.  But  because  you  have  not  applied  to  these  obligations 
the  ordinary  standards  of  business  Judginpnt.  you  have  lost  our 
money  by  the  billions  and  we.  the  people,  say:  Give  u-s  a  business- 
like admlnl.stratlon  that  will  act  as  the  steward  of  our  prosperity; 
that  will  liisurc  th?  social  progress  that  Is  now  threatened;  and 
that  win  manage  our  affairs  at  least  as  intelligently  as  we  manage 
cur  own  enterprises. 

In  this  docscle.  under  the  banners  of  refcrm,  you  have  usurped 
our  sovereign  power  by  curtailing  the  Bill  of  Rlehts.  by  short- 
circuiting  th?  States,  and  by  pl?.clng  In  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
In  executive  commissions  all  the  powers  requisite  to  tyranny;  and 
wc.  the  people,  say  to  you:  We  do  not  want  monopolistic  govern- 
ment, any  more  than  we  want  monopolistic  industry.  Give  us 
beck  thv  powers  that  our  forefathers  declared  to  be  ours;  liberate 
us  to  govern  ourselves  by  law. 

Because  you  have  concealed  from  us  the  amount  of  our  real  taxes, 
and  because  you  have  hidden  frcm  us  the  real  nature  of  our  ex- 
penditures, you  have  specifically  usurped  our  power  over  the  ptibllc 
moi-.cys.  and  we.  the  pet  pie,  say:  Give  us  as  much  Infcrmatlon  con- 
cerning our  Government  as  we  expect  to  get  concerning  our  own 
enterprises,  so  that  we  may  control  the  vast  sums  that  it  has  become 

necessary  to  ppend 

You — the  politicians  of  both  parties — have  muddled  our  foreign 
affa'rs  with  politics,  with  vague  threats  and  fvirtlve  approval's,  with 
wl!d  fears  and  inconsistent  acts;  and  we.  the  people,  say:  Gi\e  us  a 
f ore  gn  policy  that  we  can  trust  and  upon  which  we  can  build 
tcv.ard  the  future  We  are  against  a^gres-^ors.  we  are  for  foreign 
trade,  and  we  recognize  that  our  own  Et.inr»ard  of  living  can  bi^ 
Improved  only  by  raising  the  st&ndard  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

This  declnrntlon  will  not  Interest  those  who  regard  the  United 
8tate<;  as  a  laboratory  for  social  erperlmentP. 

It  will  not  interest  these  who  regard  the  United  States  as  a  free- 
lunch  counter 

It  Will  certainly  not  Interest  those  who  regard  the  United  States 
as  a  somewhat  Impoverished  gold  mine  out  of  which  they  can  still 
scrape  a  nupuet  or  two  for  themselves. 

It  will  interest  only  thase  who  think  of  the  United  States  as  their 
land — a  land  th.it  they  know  and  love — a  land  that  became  rich 
through  the  Industry,  thrift,  and  enterprise  of  Its  people,  and  will 
never  regain  its  prosperity  in  any  ether  way. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  LDDWEIX  DENNY 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Defense 
Wesikness."  written  by  Mr.  Ludwell  Denny  Eind  published  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News) 
DETEXSE  WE.VKN'ESS 
(By  Ludwell  Denny) 
Loud   talk  but   little   action   Is  expected  from  congressional   re- 
examination of  American  defense  in  the  light  of  Qerman  victory 
over  the  Allies  in  Norway. 

After  Congress  has  appropriated  »a,500.000.000  In  the  last  9  years 
to  modernize  our  defense  system,  why  are  our  forces  now  considered 
grossly   Inadequate?     Specifically — 

Wliy  Is  our  air  strength  so  puny  compared  with  the  land  and  sea 
forces? 

Why  is  such  a  small  portion  of  our  Army  mechanlEed? 

Why  Is  there  so  little  coordination  and  so  much  costly  rivalry 
between  the  land,  sea.  and  air  forces? 

Confessions  of  our  weakness  have  come  from  the  highest  omclals. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edison,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  United  States 
Fleet  maneuvers  in  the  Pacific  and  of  German  successes  In  Norway, 
admits  that  aircraft  have  a  "tcmpcrarv  superiority"  over  battij- 
ships.  Major  General  Arnold.  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  ad- 
mits— according  to  Senators — that  our  warplanes  are  Inferior  to 
Europe's  best,  not  only  In  numbers  but  In  quality. 

Today  Senate  comr.-i;ttces  are  to  begin  the  requcstionlng  of  Sec- 
retary Edison  and  other  War  and  Navy  chiefs  about  the  apparent 
superiority  of  German  weapons  and  methods  as  compared  with 
our  own  expensive  "hcr.sc  and  buggy"  ineffectiveness. 

Tliere  are  many  reasons  why  the  outcome  of  this  "investigation" 
is  apt  to  be  more  al.bls  aiid  more  money  for  the  same  set-up, 
rather  than  real  reform.    Here  are  some  of  them: 

1  The  "investigator?" — that  Is.  the  congrcisional  Military  and 
Naval  Committees  and  appropriation  subcommittees — are  Jointly 
responsible  with  the  executive  authorities  for  tne  present  sys- 
tem; they  cannot  be  expected  to  Indict  themselves. 

2  President  Roosevelt  is  an  amateur  admiral,  who  has  ojjerated 
as  his  own  Secretary  of  the  Unvy  and  Secretary  of  War,  and  who 
bus  personally  supervised  preparedness  Budgets  and  policies.  He 
has  covered  up  blunders,  when  news  about  them  has  leaked  out. 
and  has  opposed  Investigation. 

3.  The  admirals  and  tlie  generals,  especially  the  admirals,  have  a 
verted  interest  in  tlie  self-perpctuatlng  system  of  old  weapons  and 
methods  at  the  expense  of  new.  In  their  control  of  the  air  forces  and 
in  their  congressional  lobbies,  the  sincere  but  prejudiced  Army  and 
Navy  commands  naturally  put  aviation  last  Instead  of  equal — much 
less  first. 

4.  Tlie  naval  shipbuilding  lobby  Is  one  of  the  richest,  strongest, 
and  best  organized  in  Conf-ress:  and  It  can  wangle  billions  for  but- 
tUships.  at  $70,000,000  to  $100,000,000  each,  until  there  is  little  left 
for  $25,000  planes. 

5.  Now  that  the  administration  has  turned  over  virtually  the 
entire  American  aircraft  production  industr\',  plus  exparsions,  to  the 
Allies,  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  sizoalole  warplane  deliveries  for 
the  United  States  Army  and  Navj',  even  If  Congress  makes  an  even 
Budget  trade  of  1  new  battleship  for  4,000  pursuit  planes. 

6  The  basic  issue  of  establishing  a  single  command  over  three 
coordinate  defense  services,  with  a  united  air  corps  ranking  equally 
with  Army  and  Navy,  probably  will  not  even  be  faced  in  Wa'^hlngton 
unless  and  until  the  backward  British  model  Is  belatedly  revamped 
to  meet  German  victories. 

Of  course  nobody  expects  a  final  decision  by  admirals  in  this  gen- 
eration on  the  endless  debate  of  battleship  versus  bomber — no  mat- 
te: how  many  Norways  fell     It  must  be  assumed  both  are  essential. 

The  immediate  question  In  the  United  States  is  whether  defense 
can  be  balanced  better  tietween  sea  and  air  fleets,  between  man- 
power and  mechanized  power  in  the  Army;  and  whether  aviation  can 
have  equality  under  coordinated  command. 

Unless  Congres"?  sets  up  a  powerful  independent  investigating  com- 
mittee— without  fear  of  vested  Interest  lobbies,  admirals,  generals, 
commanders  In  chief,  and  Presidents — there  seems  no  hoi>e  what- 
ever of  getting  a  streamlined  defense  system  for  our  borrowed 
bUlions. 


Seventy-five  Percent  of  AH   Railroad   Employees 
Urge  Passage  of  Wheeler-Lea  Bill  (S.  2009) 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  in  the  United 
States  today  approximately  1,103.600  railroad  employees. 
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For  the  Information  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  I  am 
Inserting  the  following  table  showing  the  various  classes  of 
employees: 


Number 

Perc«nURe 

Emj>lnv#i*»  not  !n  tnin  «rTice 

22\000 
249.000 

2ao.ooo 

3.  I(X) 
IZOIJO 

4^.  (xx) 

4.  ■iPl) 
7,0CO 

20  4 

22  6 

ai;  3 

I)i'<rMtrh^r9          ^              .. - .-...-. 

3 

>*  tirruilriK^n                               ........---....-.-..---*---■•-- 

1.  1 

Trl*VT*ph*rH „...,—... . 

V)tr'!m.vter5       „ — - - 

4.3 
.4 

.0 

Total 

(08.600 

76.0 

Tr«in^*rvioe  emplofers: 

47.000 

2rt.noo 

122.  WW 
10.000 

-1 
4  3 

5  4 

dinfluc'tdffV                                        —-        ...*....*•••*>---*-- 

2.4 

TrAinm^n                                .........•.........'>-- 

Jl.O 

BwltrhiiKti ^ 

.0 

ToUi --- 

»5.000 

24.0 

Grand  toUl 1.103.600 


100.0 


>  R.t>r.")t.nUHl  by  7  onRUiizations  Mschini^t.''.  boll.Tniak.T<.  blaoksmitha,  .'U-rtri- 
c*l  •-•rkers,  sbwt- mrUl  workers,  carmen.  Oromen  nnd  oiL-rs.  and  ruimdhous.'  shop 
lab<  Tfni. 

«  Kr|irm>ntml  by  3  oTKaouations:  MasU^rs,  maU-s  and  pilots,  martoe  engine-rs. 

luntptbxrt'iuca. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  railroad  employees  of  the 
country  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  S.  2009.  the  Wheelsr- 
Lea  railroad  bill.  Their  approval  of  this  legislation  is  ex- 
pressed through  15  of  the  great  railroad  labor  orRanizations 
In  the  following  letter  over  the  signature  of  the  president 
of  each  labor  organization; 

(American  Train  DlJ^patchrra'  AMoclatlon;  International  Aasociatlon 
of  Marhlnwta.  Intprnattonul  Brmherhcxxl  of  Boilprmaitern,  Iron 
Ship  BuUdem  and  Helpem  of  America;  International  Brother- 
h.icxl  of  Bliiflcamltha.  Drop  Forgi-rs  and  Helpers:  Sheet  Metal 
Worlier*'  International  AaKcx-latlon:  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers;  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  America; 
International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oiler?".  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  and  Steam-nhlp  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and 
Station  Employees;  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
plcyeea;  Brotherhood  cf  Railroad  Signalmen  of  America;  Order 
of  SleeplnK  Car  Conductor;::  Railway  Employes'  E>epartment. 
American  Federation  of  Lat>orl 

urarsEwnNG   aso.ooo,  oi  more  than   73   percent  of  all  railroad 

rMP1.0YEES    URGING    ENACTMDrr  OF   CONrERENCX    Ri3K)KT   TRAN,POETA- 
TION    BILL    S.     2009 

The  conference  report  transportation  bill  S.  2009  should  be 
enacted  into  law  at  this  session  of  the  Congress  It  prcpo.ses 
equality  of  treatment,  regulation,  and  preservation  of  the  inherent 
advnntaf^ea  of  each   mode  of  transportation. 

We  are  opposed  to  referrmg  the  bill  bac'i  to  the  conference 
committee  We  urge  enactment  of  the  conlerence  report  at  this 
ses^tlon  of  Conpress 

We  speak  for  approximately  850.000  railroad  express  and  Pullman 
empK.yecs.  more  than  75  percent  of  all  raxlroad  employees  Their 
Interest  will  be  Improved  by  the  enactment  of  the  conference  report. 
Unrepu'ated.  subsidized  water  and  motor-carrier  transportation  Is 
taking  a  heavy  toll  cf  railroad  emplo>-ment  and  railroad  busmess. 
It  is  estimated  that  180.000  railroad  Jobs  have  be«'n  lost  because  of 
present  unfair,  discriminatory  transportation  policies  and  lack  of 
Federal  regulation  of  these  other  modes  of  transportation. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  conference  rtport  does  not  in  any 
manner  change  the  law  regarding  consolidation  of  railroads 

R.tilroad  employees  already  have  the  decision  of  the  Supremo 
Court  m  the  Rock  Island  consolidation  case  and  the  Washington 
Job-protection  agreement  of  May  1936  to  protect  •^Uroad  Jobs  In 
consolidations. 

Railroad  employment  should  be  Increased,  not  reduced,  by  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation 

C  L  Darling,  presldi^nt.  American  Train  Dupatchers"  As.«rcla- 
tlon.  H  W  Brown,  president.  International  Association  of 
Machinists:  J  A  FrankJin,  international  president.  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers.  Iron  Ship  Builders, 
•rd  Helpers  of  America.  Roy  Horn,  general  president  In- 
— ternatiohal  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  I>rop  Forgers, 
»nd  Helpers.  L  M  Wicklem  vice  president.  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  International  Asjscciation;  J  J  Duffy  vice  presi- 
dent. International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Worker.s; 
r  H  Knight.  icei>eral  president  Brotherhood  Railway 
Carmen  of  America.  George  Wright  Mce  president  Inter- 
rat  lonal  Brotherhood  of  Foremen  nnd  Oile.'s  Oeorse  M 
li.irri»ou.  pteMticni.  BroiherUocd  ol  Railway  and  tJteuna- 


shlp  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Etxpress  and  Station  Fm- 
ployeea;  F.  H  Fljozdal.  president.  Brotherhood  of  M.^ln- 
tenance  of  Way  Employees;  A  E  Lyon,  president.  Broth- 
erhood of  Railroad  Signalmen  of  America;  M  8  Warfleld. 
president.  Order  cf  Sleeping  Car  Conductors;  B  M  Jewell, 
president.  Railway  Employees'  Department,  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 
Mat  6.  1940, 

Citizenship  Diiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WlicONSlN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  MTLW.\T7KEE   S!?NTIN1X  AND  LETTER   FROM 
AMERICANIZAnON  LE.XGUE  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  of  May  4.  1940.  entitled  '•Citizenship  Day."  and, 
following  the  editorial  a  letter  from  the  Americanization 
League  of  America,  together  with  a  resolution  enclosed  in 
the  letter. 

There  tKing  no  objection,  the  editorial,  letter,  and  reso- 
lution were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  May  4,  1940] 

CrnZENSHIP   DAT — WISCONSIN    HA*   SET    PATRIOTIC    EXAMPLE 

The  Hearst  newspapers  have  noted  with  much  Interest  and  pleas- 
ure the  extent  to  which  Citizenship  Day  haj  become  an  occasion 
for  annual  and  national  observance 

When  the  county  of  Manitowoc  In  Wisconsin  publicly  honored  a 
claas  of  350  young  citizens  a  year  ago,  these  newspapers  thought 
the  patriotic  example  thus  set  was  worthy  of  wider  emulation. 
and  said  so 

A  large  number  of  other  American  communities  agreed,  with  the 
result  that  thousands  of  young  Americans  who  had  achieved  the 
age  of  citizenship  were  appropriately  welcomed  to  their  new  and 
high  estate 

First,  as  always,  to  recognize  an  opportunity  to  expand  Its  Ameri- 
canization program  through  this  medium  was  the  American  Legion. 

At  irs  national  convention  In  Chicago  in  1939,  the  Legion  adopted 
a  re.solutlon  calling  for  an  annual  and  nationaj  observance  of 
Citizenship  Day.  the  purpose  being  to  give  recognition  to  all 
Amerlran  young  people  when  ihey  gam  and  accept  the  privileges 
and  respon.'^lbllities  of  voters 

In  accordance  with  that  program.  May  19  of  this  year  was  desL™- 
nated  cflTicially  as  Citizenship  Day  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, and  special  committees  have  worked  out  plans  for  ob- 
fcervance  In  many  States,  Including  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Wfst  Vir- 
ginia   Montana,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Calif crnla,  and  South  Carolina 

Cal'.fornia,  Incidentally,  varied  and  broadened  the  program  In 
part  bv  devoting  an  entire  week  to  Instructive  and  Inspiring  citi- 
zenship projects,  from  April  29  to  May  5 

In  view  of  the  impetus  which  was  given  to  this  splendid  move- 
ment by  the  patriotic  people  of  Wisconsin.  It  Is  Interesting  to  know 
why  and  how  it  was  conceived. 

Husth  S  Bonar,  superintendent  of  .schools  of  Manitowoc,  thus 
exp'alned  the  ong  n  of  citizenship  day  In  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Educatzon: 

"Citizenship  day.  as  conceived  and  carried  out  In  Manitowoc 
County,  was  an  effort  to  make  signiflcant  an  important  event  In 
the  lile  of  every  young  man  and  woman. 

"That  event  was  arriving  at  age  21. 

"This  foundation  of  governmeut  in  our  country,  universal  suf- 
frasie,  has  been  threatened  because  of  the  indiflercr.ee  toward  It  and 
the  absence  cf  any  recognition  of  the  major  qualification  for  begin- 
ning voters — becoming  21    years  of  age 

'Both  to  arouse  in  young  and  old  voters  an  appreciation  for  this 
vital  right  and  to  better  prepare  to  exercise  It,  citizenship  day  was 
inaugurated." 

It  K-  hardly  necessary  to  say  such  a  movement  Is  Important  In  the 
United  States 

And  It  i*  a  matter  of  clear  and  proud  record  that  It  has  already 
accomplished  worth-while  results 

The  thousands  of  young  American  men  and  women  who  have 
been  m.ade  to  f*^l  that  a  thing  so  important  to  them  Is  v. tally 
loip-jriam  to  the  country  are  the  persoa.flcation  of  lis  results. 
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For  whateTcr  rea.son  nome  States  still  do  not  designate  a  Citizen- 
ship Day.  cither  of  their  own  selection  or  In  conjunction  wlUi  the 
date  set  by  the  American  Legion  and  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, none  should  any  longer  refrain  from  participation. 

The  opportunities  for  encouraging  and  creating  higher  standards 
of  Intelligently  Informed  and  patriotically  loyal  American  citizen- 
ship are  too  abundant  In  this  project  to  be  neglected. 

Why  should  any  young  American  reach  the  age  of  active  Amer- 
ican citizenship  w  ithout  being  made  to  realize  he  has  gained  some- 
thing of  priceless  valu"? 

Why  should  he  not  be  instructed  In  the  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities of  what  he  h.as  gained? 

Why  should  he  not  be  honored  and  acclaimed  upon  attainment 
of  the  right  of  full  participation  in  the  vital  affairs  of  his  beloved 
country? 

Not  Just  those  States  which  have  first  recognized  the  great  pos- 
sibilities for  Ix-tter  Americanism  in  the  ob.servance  of  Citizenship 
Day  should  pay  this  tribute  to  youth,  but  all  American  comnaunl- 
ties  and  States  should  do  so. 


Americanization  Leagi-z  or  America. 

MUwaukee,  Wis..  May  1,  1940. 
Hon.  Senator  Alexander  Wilet. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  De*r  Senator  Wilet:  We  have  been  furnished  with  a  printed 
transcript  of  the  hearing  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
en  the  Judiciary  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  233  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  437.  discussing  citizenship-day  rallies,  and  noticed  that 
en  page  9  it  was  stated  that  the  first  rally  was  held  in  Mnnitowoc. 

Wis. 

For  your  information,  we  wlfh  to  advise  that  the  Americanization 
League  of  America  held  the  first  rally  of  citizens  in  this  country 
on  November  7,  1931. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  common  council 
in  Mllwauiiee.  Wis.,  and  wish  ycu  would  request  that  a  correction 
be  made  so  that  the  matter  wUl  be  taken  care  of  in  the  CoNcazs- 

•IONAL  REvORO. 

Respectfully  yours. 

AumicANizATiow    LzActrz 
OF  Amebic  A. 
I  Mrs.  A.  B.  Vajda. 

[Encloaure] 
8tatt  or  WL«!ro«rBTif, 

City  of  Milvaukee.  Milicaukee  County,  sa: 
I.  Stanley  J,  Wltkowskl,  city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  common  councU  on  May  18.  1931,  viz: 

"File  No.  47031. 
"Rc'olved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee.  That 
the  proper  city  ofHcers  be.  and  hereby  are,  authorized  and  directed 
to  Issue  a  city  order  In  the  sum  of  $250.  payable  to  the  Milwaukee 
Auditorium  Board,  in  payment  of  the  rental  of  the  concert  division 
c<  the  Milwaukee  auditorium  for  the  celebration  of  the  Americaui- 
Eatlon  League  of  America,  which  rental  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  and  operating  the  Milwaukee  auditorium;  said 
amount  to  be  charged  to  the  fund  set  up  in  the  budget  under  the 
heading  "Common  council;  special;  special  funds;  auditorium  patri- 
otic-purpose rental  fund' 

I  "Stanley  J.  WrrKowsKi, 

I  -CUy  Clerk." 


Wheeler-Lea  Transportation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

I  OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I         Tuesday,  May  7. 1940 


LETTER  PROM  AMERICAN  FARMERS 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  Include  herewith  a  letter  addressed  to  President 
Roosevelt,  signed  by  American  farm  leaders  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  I  also  include  a  letter  from  the  Iowa  State 
Cooperative  Legislative  Council  of  the  Transportation  Organi- 
zation, signed  by  four  legislative  representatives  representing 
80  percent  of  all  railroad  lalwr  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

This  Is  clear  evidence  of  not  only  universal  opposition  by 
all  thinking  and  progressive  farm  leaders  in  the  United  States, 


but  by  the  most  successful  and  experienced  of  all  railroad 
brotherhoods. 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  2.  1940. 
Hon.  PaANmJK  D,  RoosevrtT, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Deak   Mr,   PuEsmENT:    We   are  opposed   to  the   adoption   of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportation  blU   for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  It  ignores  the  public  interest  and  lays  the  basis  for  a  trans- 
portation monopoly. 

2.  It  will  Increase  the  cost  erf  distributing  agricultural  products, 
which  cost  the  farmer  has  to  bear,  thereby  reducing  his  Income. 

3.  It  wUl  Increase  the  cost  of  things  that  the  farmer  has  to  buy. 
thereby  further  reducing  his  Income. 

4.  The  destructive  efTects  of  this  legislation  u{>on  agriculture  wUl 
retard  the  economic  recovery  of  the  Nation,  and  this  in  turn 
cannot  fail  to  adversely  affect  the  raUroads  themselves,  who  are 
the  advocates  of  this  bill. 

5.  Those  who  drafted  this  legislation  appear  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fundamental  purp>oee  for  whlcli  Oovernment  regulation  was 
established,  namely,  to  protect  the  public  Interest,  Instead  of 
adhering  to  this  sound  principle,  under  the  bill  regulation  would 
be  employed  to  stifle  competition  and  to  bring  water  and  motor 
rates  up  to  the  level  of  rail  rates,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  rendering 
the  service. 

The  cost  of  tran.«portatlon  Is  the  heaviest  service  charge  that 
the  farmer  has  to  pay.  Approximately  20  percent  of  all  the  freight 
revenues  accruing  to  the  railroads  are  derived  from  carrying  agri- 
cultural products  to  market.  In  1929  the  farmer's  freight  bill 
amounted  to  $1,000,000,000.  In  1937.  when  the  farmer's  Income  was 
greatly  reduced,  the  figure  was  $838,000,000,  ITiese  items  do  not 
Include  the  freight  charges  paid  on  commodities  purchased  by  the 
farmer,  which  he  mvist  likewise  pay. 

Last  year  the  farmer  received  only  89  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
paid  by  the  consumer  for  food  At  th"  depth  of  the  d(  presslon 
the  farmers  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  dropped  to  33  centf. 
While  tran.'portatlon  and  distribution  muiit  be  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate and  Indispensable  functions  in  the  alTalrs  of  civilization,  the 
fact  remains  that  when  those  who  merely  transport  and  distribute 
the  product*  of  our  farms  receive  vastly  more  than  the  share  that 
goes  to  the  producer.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  the  perpe- 
tration of  an  economic  crime.  Instead  of  ameliorating  the  con- 
ditions that  have  so  long  handicapped  agriculture  In  matters 
relating  to  transportation,  the  pending  bUl  wotild  most  certainly 
aggravate  the  situation. 

We  are  serwlble  of  the  fact  that  railroads  are  a  necessity,  and  we 
want  every  properly  managed  railroad  to  be  solvent  and  prosperous, 
but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  also  a 
necessity,  even  more  fundamental  to  the  well-lsclng  and  the  very 
existence  of  man  than  the  railroads  or  any  other  agency  of  trans- 
portation can  possibly  be.  Common  sense  should  teach  those  who 
are  charged  wrlth  the  management  of  our  railroads  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  benefit  by  reducing  to  bankruptcy  the  ftmdamental  in- 
dustry upon  which  their  prosjjerlty  rests. 

There  is  Justification  for  condemning  the  rep»ort  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  transportation  bill  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
Mlller-Wadsworlh  amendment,  which  passed  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate, was  entirely  eliminated  from  the  bill.  The  gist  of  this  amend- 
ment was  to  the  effect  that  no  form  of  transportation  could  be 
compelled  to  charge  higher  rates  than  would  be  compensatory.  The 
full  wording  of  the  amendment  was  as  follows: 

"In  order  that  the  public  at  large  may  enjoy  the  benefit  and 
economy  afforded  by  each  type  of  transportation,  the  Commission 
shall  permit  each  type  of  carrier  or  carriers  to  reduce  rates  so  long 
as  such  rates  maintain  a  coinpensatory  return  to  the  carrier  or 
carriers  after  taking  into  consideration  overhead  and  all  other  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  cost  to  the  carrier  or  carriers  for  the 
service  rendered:  Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  affect  the  long-and -short-haul  provision  of  sec- 
tion 4." 

It  is  manifest  that  with  the  MiUer-Wadsworth  amendment 
stricken  out  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section  1  con- 
stitutes nothing  but  empty  words  because  nothing  contained  in 
the  bill  gives  the  public  any  assurance  that  It  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  transportation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  otir  opinion,  the 
Miller -Wads  worth  amendment  was  so  fair  and  reasonable  that  it 
would  be  nothing  short  of  tragic  to  pass  the  bill  without  this 
provision. 

Those  who  are  engaged  In  agricultural  pursuits  find  an  additional 
reason  for  dissatisfaction  In  the  report  of  the  conference  committee 
because  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  House  which  provided  for 
reduced  rates  on  farm  products  for  exjxDrt.  comparable  to  the  lower 
rates  granted  to  Industry  in  this  connection,  was  eliminated. 

We  maintain  that  there  are  only  two  legitimate  grounds  tipon 
which  the  Government  could  Justify  itself  In  attempting  to  regu- 
late transportation  on  our  Inland  waterways  and  in  the  coast- 
wise trade.  One  of  the«e  grotinds  would  he  in  the  Interest  of 
public  safety,  and  the  other  to  protect  the  public  against  monopo- 
Ustlc  practices.    So  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  the  Department  of 
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Comm?rce  already  looks  after  that;  and  when  It  comes  to  pro- 
tecting the  public  agaliost  monopoly,  the  truth  is  that  no  monopoly 
whatsoever  exists  among  the  carriers  on  our  Inland  waterways,  nor 
In  the  coastwise  trade.  The  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  seas  are 
open  to  all  So  far  from  breaking  up  any  monopoly  among  the 
water  carriers,  which  In  reality  Is  nonexistent,  the  pending  legis- 
lation takes  a  long  step  toward  creating  a  monopoly. 

The  carriers  now  operating  would  be  permitted  to  continue,  sub- 
ject to  rtiles  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  but  before  It  would  be  possible  to  establish 
a  new  service,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  from  the  Commis- 
sion a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity.  If  this  bill 
should  t>e  enacted  It  Is  very  doubtful  if  there  would  be  any  new 
water  carriers,  because  the  legislation  is  so  worded  as  to  virtually 
Instruct  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  deny  any  person  a 
certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  if  the  Commission  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  transportation  facilities  are 
adequate  to  take  care  of  existing  commerce.  The  fate  that  befell 
many  of  the  common  and  contract  carriers  under  the  grandfather 
clau.se  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935  furnishes  an  example  of 
what  may  happen  to  many  of  cur  water  carriers  if  the  present  bill 
Is  passed. 

As  the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commlssicn  well  ?atd  In  a  joint  letter 
addressed  to  Senator  Josiah  W.  Bailey  on  February  18,  1940,  In 
opposition  to  this  legislation: 

"Certificates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  should  not  be 
used  to  create  a  monopoly  In  the  branch  of  transportation  industry 
where  monopoly  is  presently  nonexistent  and  where  the  public 
Interest  requires  that  competition,  although  it  should  be  regulated 
to  prevent  abuses,  should  not  be  limited  or  discouraged.  The  great 
advantage  of  water  transportation  to  shippers  is  the  flexibility  and 
variety  of  service  it  can  offer.  Certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  permits  would  destroy  this  advantage  and  stifie  competition. 
The  same  effect  of  stifling  competition  Is  discernible  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bills,  that  except  with  the  permission  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  no  carrier  can  operate  both  as  a  common 
carrier  and  as  a  contract  carrier." 

We  think  the  writers  of  the  Joint  letter  already  mentioned  are  on 
the  right  track  when  they  said; 

"All  the  provisions  of  the  bills  seem  designed  to  free  the  railroads 
from  restraints  and  cbllgatlons,  while  imposing  restrictions  on  their 
water  competitors  and  making  It  more  expensive  for  the  public  to 
move  freight.  Under  these  provisions  inland-water  carriers  can 
easily  be  regtilated  out  of  existence  without  the  recapture  of  enough 
tonnage  to  affect  railroad  eirn*ng=5  appreciably." 

We  also  endorse  the  further  statement  of  the  writers  of  the  Joint 
letrer  when  they  declare: 

"Farmers  and  other  shippers  should  not  be  required  to  pay  rates 
based  on  transportation  ca'^ts  of  properties  Improvidently  built. 
wastcfuUy  operated,  or  partially  obsolete.  The  advocacy  of 
thorough  regulat.on  of  the  minimum  rates  of  motor  and  water 
carriers  by  a  centralized  agency  appears  to  represent  an  attempt 
to  use  Government  power  to  bring  competing  transportation 
agencies  into  a  cartel,  and  in  this  manner  to  share  traffic  and 
adjust  rates  In  such  a  way  as  to  earn  a  return  upon  all  transporta- 
tion capita!  of  these  agencies  The  present  high  rail-rate  level 
would  be  protected  from  the  impact  of  vigorous  competition.  Un- 
doubtedly such  a  policy  would  also  result  In  more  rigid  rates  in 
t:m?s  cf  depression,  since  the  meter  carrier  and  the  boat  line 
would  r.o  longer  play  their  role  as  an  effective  competitive  force 
In  bringing  down  rail  rates  en  commodities  stisceptible  to  rail  or 
truck,  and  rail  or  water  movement." 

We  are  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  general  public  has  had 
no  opportunity  whatever  to  become  acquainted  with  the  conference 
report  on  the  transportation  bill;  the  Members  of  Congress  as  a 
whole  have  not  had  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  l^^s  details; 
there  Is  no  public  demand  for  this  legislation:  It  Is  filled  with 
numerous  objectionable  features  and  ambiguities,  and  for  the 
gco<r  of  all  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be 
defeated 

Respectfiilly  submitted, 

J.  Elmer  Brock,  president.  American  National  Live  Stock 
Association;  Frederick  Brenckman,  National  Grange; 
J  B.  Wilson,  secretary.  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion. National  Wool  Growers  Association;  Irvin  S.  King, 
master,  Washington  State  Grange;  T.  M.  Hosklns,  man- 
ager. Lone  Tree  Farmers  Exchange.  Lone  Tree.  Iowa; 
Oscar  Hellne,  president.  Farmer  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion of  Iowa.  Marcus.  Iowa;  Frank  Rutherford,  secretary. 
National  Cooperative  Elevator  Association.  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
Karl  Peterson,  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale,  Minne- 
apolis. Minn. 

Dzs  Moines,  Iowa.  May  6.  1940. 
ViNcrNT  F   Harrington, 

Repre.ientative  in  Congress. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Honored  Sir:    The   cooperative   legislative   council   of  the  trans- 
portation organization,  in  session  at  Des  Moines  today,  urge  you  to 
work  for  the  recommitment  of  the  meastu-e  generally  referred  to  as 
the  omnibus  transpoirtatiou  bill,  with  iu&tructioiis  to  reinsert  the 


consolidation  provisions,  with  full  protection  for  labor.  We  will 
appreciate  your  advocacy  and  support  of  motion  to  recommit  S. 
2009. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W    H    Jettrizs. 
Iowa  Legislative  Representative,  O.  R.  C,  West  Des  McAnes, 
loxca. 

C.  G.  Brandon. 
Iowa  Legislative  Representative,  B.  o/  R.   T:,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

J.   W    Sntder. 
Iowa  Chairman,  State  Legislative  Board.  B.  of  L   E..  Water- 
loo,  Iowa. 

T.    L     TOLXETSON. 

Iowa  Chainnan.  State  Legislative  Board,  B.  of  L.  F.  and  K^ 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Poll  Tax  State.*<manship 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OK   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW   YORK  EVENING  POST 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  is  self-explanatory: 

(FTom  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  May  2,  1940) 
poll-tax  statesmanship 
Score  one  for  democracy.  Under  the  insistent  pressures  of  a 
Pres-idential  year,  the  Barden  wage-hour  amendments  have,  so  far. 
been  blocked  in  the  House.  This  result  is  good,  though  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  achieved  is  not  edifying  and  represents  a  frivolous 
way  of  doing  the  public's  business. 

Here  are  the  ways  in  which  the  public's  trust  was  abused: 
1  Mr.  Hardens  amendments,  which  would  have  denied  the 
benefit  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  more  than  1.000,000  of  the 
3.000.000  persons  affected,  were  forced  to  the  floor  by  the  Rules 
Committee  though  they  had  been  rejected  by  the  Labor  Committee. 
Not  for  many  decades  has  it  happened  that  legislation  turned  down 
by  a  regular  standing  committee  has  been  given  way  to  the  floor 
in  rules. 

2.  When  the  legislation  reached  the  floor  it  became  obvious  that 
the  Senate  had  no  intention,  in  a  Presidential  year,  of  weakening 
the  wage-hour  law.  Any  bill  passed  by  the  House  would  therefore 
die  In  the  Senate.  Thus  it  became  safe  to  load  up  th"  Barden 
amendmente  with  other  amendments  mo.st  liberal  on  their  surface. 
The  Republicarus  seized  this  chance  to  make  good  labor  records  for 
themselves,  secure  in  the  knowledge  their  proposals  would  never 
become  law. 

They  Joined  with  the  new  dealers  to  put  through  a  blanket  30- 
cents-per-hour  mmimum  for  everyone.  At  this  point  Representa- 
tive Harden  took  the  floor  against  his  own  bill,  altered  beyond 
recognition. 

3.  After  the  bill  had  been  liberalized,  it  was  voted  down.  156  to  68. 
Almost  the  same  majority  that  had  amended  it.  killed  it.  But 
nowhere  was  there  a  test  vote  on  the  Barden  proposals  themsflves; 
tin-  final  vote  was  on  a  hodge  podge  bill,  thrown  together  to  provide 
material  for  the  summer's  stump  speeches. 

One  point  rises  clear  to  the  surface  That  Is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Cox  of  Georgia,  who  dominates  the  Rules  Committee,  and  who 
forced  the  Barden  proposals  to  the  floor.  Is  much  less  sensitive  to 
Democratic  pressures  than  is  the  Hou.se  as  a  whole.  Why  wa.s  he 
not  afraid  to  take  this  stand?  Why  does  Mr.  Cox  not  fear  retri- 
bution at  the  pel's  in  a  State  In  which  wages  are  notoriously  low? 

The  answer  in  laree  measure  is  that  a  vicious  poll  tax  In  Georgia, 
as  in  seven  other  Southern  States,  keeps  the  majority  of  the  people 
from  voting,  allows  an  election  turn-out  of  only  20  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters,  effectively  denies  the  remedies  of  democratic  process 
to  the  people  affected  by  antilabor  legislation. 

That  group  of  Southern  Democrats  which  has  fought  the  New 
Deal  even  more  vigorously  than  the  Republicans,  a  group  repre- 
sented by  Cox  and  Smith  ef  Georgia.  Starnes  of  Alabama,  and 
Garner  of  Texas,  docs  not  fear  the  people  because  the  people  do 
not  have  the  vote  in  their  States. 

It  is  a  group  of  mlsrepresentatlves  who«e  power  can  be  broken 
only  by  passage  of  the  Geyer  bill,  H  R  7534,  which  bars  the  poll- 
tax  requirement  in  elections  for  Membtrs  of  Congress. 
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There  la  the  root  of  the  problem   and   the   print   around   which 
supporters  of  the  liberal   ideal  must  rally      If  they  win  thlg  fight 
they  win  never  see  repeated  such  a  spectacle  ss  has  Just  taken  niace 
on  the  House  Qoar. 


The  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I-  OT 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1940 


LETTER   FROM  ABRAM   FLAXER 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Btatk.  County,  and  Municipal  Workj3is  or  America, 

New   York,  N.   Y.,  May   4,   1940. 
The   Honorable   Francis   E.   Walter, 

House  Judiciary  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Waltis:  On  behalf  of  the  organized  Government  em- 
ployees of  thLs  country,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  for  their  farsiglUedness  in  tabling 
the  Hatrh   bill 

The  State.  County,  and  Municipal  Workers  of  America  takes 
pride  in  its  slci^an.  "Make  the  Government  service  a  career  eerv- 
Ice."  We  stand  for  good  government,  for  the  defeat  of  the  spoils 
system,  for  the  extension  and  protection  of  the  merit  Kystem.  and 
it  !e  on  these  grounds  that  our  organization  opposes  the  extension 
of  the  Hat"h  law  to  cover  State  employees. 

This  union  maintains  that  the  only  way  to  outlaw  political 
manipulation  of  Government  employees  is  to  ptve  them  the  pro- 
tection of  an  Ironclad  civil-service  merit  system.  Such  legisla- 
tion as  the  Hatch  law,  rather  than  removing  the  rank  and  flic 
Government  employee  from  the  Influence  of  pernicious  political 
practices,  lays  him  wide  open,  for  the  Hatch  bill  spociflcally  ex- 
empUi  the  very  offlcials  who  can  use  their  olice  for  such  per- 
nicious practices.  The  only  way  to  remove  pchtlce  !n  Government 
adm'nistratlon  is  to  remove  the  Jobs  of  the  Government  em- 
ployers from  the  hands  of  political  manipulators  tlirough  Iron- 
clad civil  Bprvlce. 

I    sincerely    hope,    Mr     Walter,    that    If    a    motion    to    reconsider 
the  tabling  resolutlcn  Is  Introduced,  you  will  vote  against  it. 
Sinceakly  yours. 

Abram  Flaxeh,  President. 


Secretary  EdLson  Revamps  Naval  I*rop:ram— Real 
National  Defense — Teniies«ee-Tombigbee  Inland 
Waterway 

I  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2,  1940 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  havUig  as  Its  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon. 
Charles  Edison,  a  worthy  son  of  a  most  illustrious  sire. 
If  he  did  not  inherit  the  genius  of  his  distinguished  father. 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  he  at  least  inherited  a  large  measure 
of  his  practical  common  sense,  which  enables  liim  to  face 
reabties  without  illusions, 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  on  alleged  national  defense  will  not 
protect  this  country  in  times  of  stress,  unless  those  funds 
are  properly  applied.  He  knows  that  we  cannot  protect 
ourselves  in  case  of  war  by  following  the  example  of  the 
Chinese  soldiers — wasting  their  resoiu-ces  on  useless  expendi- 
tures and  then  turning  somersaults  in  Uie  air  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy. 
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His  det,crmination  to  reexamine  and  revise  the  plans  for 
building  the  battleships  which  Congress  has  authorized 
should  bs  commended  by  every  patriotic  American.  We 
need  men  of  the  same  courage,  vision,  patriotism,  and  sound 
Judgment  in  every  other  branch  of  the  service,  including 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

What  a  pity  we  could  not  have  had  an  Edison  In  control 
of  our  air  force  for  the  last  20  years.  What  a  pity  we 
couldn't  have  men  of  such  vision  to  pass  legislation  for  the 
development  of  our  inland  waterv^-ays. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Gen.  "Billy  Mitchell  told  us  that  naval 
vessels  could  be  destroyed  by  bombing  from  the  air.  and  proved 
it  by  sinking  the  OstfreUand  off  Hampton  Roads.  The  Ost- 
freiland  was  the  largest  German  war  vessel  we  captured  during 
the  World  War,  and  yet  it  was  sent  to  the  bottom  with  an 
expedition  that  should  have  warned  the  world  of  the  part 
an  air  force  would  play  in  future  conflicts. 

But,  for  that  valuable  demonstration.  General  Mitchell  was 
rewarded  by  being  demoted  and  'sent  to  the  cactus."  Today 
everything  he  said  is  being  borne  out  by  demonstrations 
abroad. 

Recently  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  the  outstanding  aviator 
of  all  time,  gave  England  and  America  some  first-hand  infor- 
mation on  air  preparations  abroad.  For  that  great  service 
he  has  been  maligned  and  abused  unmercifully  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America.  His  statements  have  been  borne  out  by 
subsequent  events. 

Congress  recently  provided  for  battleships  costing  as  much 
as  $80,000,000  apiece,  which,  if  constructed  according  to  the 
old  plans,  would  probably  have  been  helpless  under  a  bom-  • 
bardmcnt  from  the  air,  accompanied  by  submarine' attacks 
from  below. 

What  we  need  to  defend  our  country  is  an  air  force  and  a 
submarine  force  second  to  none.  Then  we  should  do  one 
thing  that  continental  Europe  has  done,  and  that  is  develop 
our  inland  waterways  so  as  to  make  them  available  for  inland 
transportation  at  all  times. 

Today  the  nations  of  Europe  are  at  war  over  the  routes 
of  ingress  and  egress  to  an  iron  mine  in  northern  Europe. 
Today  every  inland  water  route  in  Europe  is  developed  and 
in  opei-at:on.  They  arc  moving  safely  along  interior  lines 
protected  from  bombardment  from  the  sea.  They  will 
probably  decide  the  fate  of  Europe. 

While  in  this  country,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
strains  at  the  gnat  and  swallows  the  camel. 

Oa  last  Wednesday  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  barrage  of  telegrams,  struck  from  the 
river  and  harbor  bill  the  provision  for  the  construction 
of  the  Tennes;ee-Tombigbee  Inland  Waterways — one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  that  could  possibly  be  made  today  to  a 
permanent  and  effective  program  of  national  defense — and 
cut  the  great  Columbia  River  in  two  by  striking  the  provision 
for  the  Umatilla  Dam  from  the  bill. 

Just  how  this  action  can  be  reconciled  with  the  appropria- 
tion of  something  like  a  bilhon  dollars  to  build  battleships 
that  would  have  been  obsolete  before  the  keels  were  laid,  if 
Secretc^ry  Edison  had  net  intervened,  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand. 

This  Tombigbee  inland  waterway  would  penetrate  an  area 
richer  in  natural  resources  than  all  the  iron  mines  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  would  shorten  the  distance  from 
that  area  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  more  than  1,000  miles. 
I  fear  that  august  body  was  misled  by  the  railroad  lobby.  A 
veritable  barrage  of  telegrams  was  sent  in,  signed  by  men 
who  claimed  to  be  members  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  who 
had  also  been  misled  into  believing  that  the  development  of 
this  great  inland  v,'aterway  would  hurt  them;  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  would  have  stimulated  railroad  transporta- 
tion in  that  area  for  the  next  10  years  and  forced  the  rail- 
roads to  have  readjusted  their  rate  structures  and  ceased  their 
discriminations.  That  would  have  stimulated  rail  traffic  in 
that  area,  and  inciea^ied  the  number  erf  railroad  men  em- 
ployed. 
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No  project  of  this  magnitude  that  was  ever  thoroughly 
surveyed  and  approved  by  the  Army  Engineers,  as  this  one  has 
been,  was  ever  finally  defeated.  This  development  is  bound 
to  come,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

What  a  farce!  What  a  mockery!  to  be  spending  billions 
of  dollars  on  alleged  national  defense,  and  then  refusing 
to  develop  our  inland  waterwaj-s.  which  every  we!!-infGmipd 
man  knows  is  the  greatest  contribution  any  nation  can  make 
to  its  national  defense. 

An  international  writer  tells  us  that  the  European  war  is 
being  fought  primarily  for  the  control  of  the  Danube  River. 
Here  we  have  a  project  leading  right  to  our  source  of  nitrate 
supplies  from  which  we  would  derive  our  exprosives  in  times 
of  war.  and  penetrating  the  very  heart  of  an  area  UEwn  which 
we  must  depend  for  our  raw  materials  of  all  kinds,  entirely 
protected  from  attack  from  the  sea,  furnishing  an  additional 
outlet  for  agricultural  and  industrial  commodities,  and  short- 
ening the  distance  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  1,000  miles. 

Yet  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  becomes  stampeded 
by  a  barrage  of  inspired  propaganda  and  strikes  this  project 

from  the  bill,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  votes  to  build 
battleships  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,000  apiece,  every  one  of  which 
would  probably  be  obsolete  before  the  keels  were  laid  and  any 
one  of  which  could  be  sunk  by  one  well-directed  torpedo  from 
a  submarine  or  put  out  of  commission  by  a  barrage  from 
the  air. 

The  elimination  of  this  project  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
I)eople  of  Mississippi,  Alabama.  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
and  all  the  other  States  of  that  area.  It  was  a  great  blow  to 
our  program  of  internal  development  as  well  as  to  that  of 
real  national  defense  and  one  that  must  be  corrected,  no 
matter  how  long  it  takes. 

Mr.  John  L.  Bogert.  associate  editor  of  the  Marine  Journal, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  says: 

How  strongly  I  feel  about  the  Tomblgbee-Tennessee  River  Canal 
you  can  appreciate  If  you  have  carefully  read  what  I  have  written. 
i  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  It  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  canals 
for  the  enhancing  of  cur  national  prosperity  It  means  everything 
to  Tennessee  ard  that  entire  section  of  the  United  States  that  has 
been  on  the  sidetrack  far  too  long.  More  power  to  yoxir  tongue  and 
pen  m  this  worthy  campaign. 

The  article  to  which  he  refers  reads  as  follows: 

The  Mississippi  River  Is  the  normal  outlet  for  the  products  of 
our  farms  and  mines  situated  adjacent  to  its  banks  and  the  banks 
of  Its  tributaries  But  the  very  current  which  helps  to  bear  our 
exports  to  the  sea  hinders  our  imports  which  must  move  "up- 
stream." With  the  same  power  expended  by  the  propulsive  ma- 
chinery of  the  towboat,  which  would  be  adequate  for  a  flotilla 
speed  downstream  of  9  miles  per  hour,  only  a  speed  of  3  miles  per 
hour  can  be  maintained  bucking  the  current.  Which  means  that, 
assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing,  it  would  cost  three  times 
as  much  to  transport  cargo  upstream  as  down.  A  mill  a  ton-mile 
is  considered  an  economic  performance  for  any  low,  but  transpor- 
tation which  costs  3  mills  per  ton-mile  is  not  especially  attractive, 
though  even  that  would  be  highly  creditable  bucking  the  Missls- 
sippi  current  in  the  spring  when  the  river  Is  running  "full  " 

It  Is  only  in  the  lower  Mississippi  that  such  currents  as  4  miles, 
6  miles,  and  even  occasionally  8  miles  per  hour  will  be  encountered, 
for  the  upper  Mlss:sslppl  from  St  Louis  to  Minneapolis,  673  miles. 
has  by  mean.s  of  26  locks  and  dams  been  canalized,  or  transformed 
Into  a  succession  of  lakes,  practically  currentless  And  what  is 
true  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Is  also  true  of  the  Ohio,  which  has 
47  locks  and  dams. 

Thus,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Mississippi  River  below 
Cairo,  there  will  be  over  3.000  miles  of  canalized  waterways  in  1940 
with  a  minimum  depth  of  9  feet  and  no  heavy  current  to  buck 
anywhere.  Wherever  possible,  instead  of  a  normal  river  sloping 
5  or  6  Inches  i>er  mile,  a  series  of  pools  about  25  miles  long  has 
been  developed,  constituting  a  succession  of  steps  each  one  about 
10  feet  high.  In  such  water  it  should  be  perfectly  feasible  to 
transport  cargo  at  rates  appro.ximatlng  1  mill  per  ton-mile  either 
upstream  or  downstream.  The  47  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio 
River  cost  the  Government  •147.000.000.  The  26  locks  and  dams 
en  the  upper  Mississippi  have  cost  $150,000  000.  Examples  of  pub- 
lic money  well  expended.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
canalize  the  lower  Mississippi,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the 
alluvial  trough  through  which  the  river  winds  its  tortuous  way 
So,  of  necessity,  downstream  costs  will  be  but  one-third  upstream 
costs,  which  works  to  the  advantage  of  exports  but  not  of  imports. 
However.  Nature  has  provided  a  remedy  which  involves  no  huge 
expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money  in  utilization.  We  are 
referring  to  the  possibility  of  Joining  the  Tombigbee  and  Tennessee 
Rlwra  by  a  canal  of  but  27  miles  In  length,  which  will  connect  the 


Yellow  Creek  of  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  Mackeys  Creek  of 
the  East  Pork  of  the  Tombigbee  River. 

Yellow  Creek  branches  off  from  the  Tennessee  River  at  mile 
215.  and  it  is  Just  about  there  that  the  Tennessee  River  changes 
its  direction  from  roughly  east  and  west  to  nearly  clue  north  nnl 
south.  Accordingly,  as  the  Tombigbee  runs  nearly  north  and 
south.  Nature  has  offered  a  simple  solution  of  an  extremely  d.fQ- 
cult  problem.  Here  in  the  Joined  Tombigbee  and  Tennessee  Rivera 
Is  a  waterway  that  can  be  cheaply  canalized  for  its  whole  length, 
and  can  supplement  the  Mississippi  Rivers  lower  1.000  miles  by 
what  might  be  well  called  double  tracking.  With  larce  flotillas 
always  going  dov.-n  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Tombi^bre  and 
Tennessee,  there  would  be  small  chance  for  collisions.  What  an 
Ideal  arrangement — a  double-track  combination  of  waterways. 

At  present  the  only  outlet  for  commerce  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
which  Is  652  miles  long  from  Knoxvllle  to  Paducah.  Is  by  way  of 
the  Ohio  River  to  Cairo,  46  miles,  and  from  Cairo  down  the  Mls- 
sl.=slppl  to  New  Orleans.  980  miles.  The  total  distance  by  that 
route  would  be  1.678  miles  from  Knoxvllle  to  New  Orleans  But 
by  way  of  the  canal  connecting  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee, 
the  distance  would  be  materially  shortened.  Thus:  Knoxvllle  to 
Yellow  Creek.  437  miles:  Yellow  Creek  to  Mobile,  491  miles;  Mobile 
to  New  Orleans.  153  miles  Total  distance  via  Tombigbee  from 
Knoxvllle  to  New  Orleans.  1  081  miles — a  saving  of  600  mUes  If 
the  object  sought  was  simply  a  tidewater  shipping  pomt.  Mobile 
is  one  of  the  most  active  ports  on  the  Gulf,  and  the  saving  in 
reaching  tidewater  for  Knoxvllle  shipments  would  be  750  miles. 
When  this  canal  is  dug  and  opened  for  btislness  we  can  Imagine 
the  citizens  of  Knoxvllle  and  Chattanoot:a  holding  a  Joyous  cele- 
bration; and.  of  cour.se.  what  is  true  of  those  two  cities  Is  equally 
true  of  all  communities  up  and  down  the  whole  Tennessee  Valley. 

All  cities  and  towns  on  the  Ohio  River  will  share  In  the  benefits 
that  flow  from  this  connection  between  the  Tombigbee  and  the 
Tennessee  All  oolnts  on  the  Ohio  River  above  Paducah  will  be  320 
miles  nearer  tidewater  at  the  Guf  For  the  distance  by  river 
from  Mobile  to  Demopwiis.  where  the  Warrior  River  branches  cff 
on  itr,  way  to  the  Birmingham  coal  and  iron  district,  is  231  miles; 
and  the  distance  from  Demopolis  to  the  Tennessee  River  at  mile 
215  is  260  miles  So  the  distance  from  Mobile  to  the  Ohio  River 
at  Paducah  Is  231  miles  plus  260  miles  plus  215  miles,  or  706  miles. 
But  the  distance  by  the  Ml.ssis.«:ppi  from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo  Is 
980  miles,  and  the  distance  on  the  Ohio  of  Paducah  from  Cairo  :s 
46  miles.  So  the  distance  of  Paducah  from  New  Orleans  by  the 
MLssl.sslppl  Is  980  miles  plus  46  miles  on  the  Ohio,  or  1.026  miles. 
Thus  the  saving  In  distance  for  all  points  on  the  Ohio  River  above 
Paducah  from  tidewater  at  the  Gulf  Is  1.026  706  or  320  miles.  But 
be.st  of  all  is  the  saving  in  current  bucking 

What  is  true  of  the  Ohio  cities  and  towns  Is  likewise  tru"  of  all 
points  on  ftie  upper  Mississippi  and  on  the  Ml.ssourl  and  the  Illi- 
nois, though  the  saving  In  distance  from  tidewater  is  less  by  92 
miles,  which  translates  into  320      98    or  228  miles 

By  short  cut  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  New  Orleans 
Is  but  153  miles  distant  from  Mobile.  So  Imports  for  the  entire 
Interior  of  the  United  States  can  tran.sfer  to  river  barges  at  either 
New  Orleans  or  Mobile  and  still  go  upstream  by  way  of  the  Tom- 
blgbee-Tennessee route;  and  even  if  the  transfer  to  barges  is  made 
at  New  Orleans,  the  route  by  way  of  the  Tomblgbee-Tennessee 
Rivers  will  be  the  shorter  for  all  points  above  Cairo,  111  .  by  not 
less  than  75  miles  So  little  is  generally  known  of  the  towns  and 
cities  along  the  Tombigbee  that  It  might  be  well  to  give  seme  short 
account  of  the  Tombigbee  and  the  region  through  which  It  flows 

Starting  with  Mobile,  few  seem  to  realize  that  this  city  Is  one  of 
the  only  two  free-zone  ports  In  the  United  States,  where  dutiable 
Imports  may  be  received  and  stored  without  having  to  pav  duty 
until  removed  from  the  free  zone  for  actual  entry  into  the  country. 
Because  of  this  free-zone  facility.  It  shouldn't  require  a  hmh  de- 
gree of  prophetic  Instinct  to  predict  that  Mobile,  as  a  port  cf  entry. 
Is  bound  to  grow  in  popularity  with  importers  all  over  the  land, 
especially  since  Mobile  is  wide  awake  when  It  comes  to  loading 
and  unloading  facilities.  Of  course.  Mobile  Is  not  yet  the  Rotter- 
dam of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  seaboard:  and  the  Tombigbee,  or 
rather  the  Mobile  River,  as  the  Tombigbee  Is  railed  below  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Alabama  River.  45  miles  at>ove  Mobile.  Is  not  yet 
the  Rhine  of  the  United  States.  But  don't  make  any  mistake  about 
It.  Mobile,  Deo  volente,  has,  in  virtue  of  Its  location  and  the 
Intelligent  vision  of  its  citizens,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  futures 
of  any  port  in  the  entire  Nation.  Remember.  It  was  the  vi.-ion  of 
one  man  In  New  York  and  his  Erl?  Canal,  which  a  majority  of 
the  metropolitan  newspapers  and  practically  all  the  city's  a.s.scmbly- 
men  and  senators  fought  bitterly,  that  rai.sed  the  rank  of  the  port 
of  New  York  from  fourth  in  importance  to  preeminence  And 
the  writer  would  like  to  here  record  a  prediction  to  the  effect  that 
If  and  when  the  Tomblgbee-Tennessee  Rivers  and  th,"lr  crnnect- 
Ing  canal  become  a  realitv.  comparable  in  efflciency  with  the 
canalized  Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi  Rivers,  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  along  the.se  waterways  will  grow  and  thrive  Ju.'^t  as  did 
Schenectady.  Utlca.  Rcme,  Syractise,  and  R/jchester  along  the  New 
York  State   Barge  Canal 

Alabama's  future  seems  bright  Indeed.  It  is  at  Demopolis.  231 
miles  upstream  from  Mobile,  that  the  Warrior  River  (usually  called 
the  Black  Warrlon  branches  off  tcv.ard  Birmingham,  the  Pitt-s- 
burgh  of  the  South  and  the  most  rapidly  growing  city  In  Alabama, 
the  center  of  th.>  coal  and  Iron  deposits.  430  miles  from  Mobile 
and  connected  with  that  city  by  a  channel  maintaiiied  at  8-feeC 
depth. 
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What  coal.  Iron  ore.  and  limestone  can  do  to  make  a  city  grow 
!s  well  demonstrated  by  Birmingham.  In  1930  the  population  of 
Birmingham  wat,  260.000.  In  1931,  270.000,  an  annual  rate  of  growth 
Of  4  percent;  next  In  size  to  Birmingham  Is  Mobile  wTih  6^000  in 
1931.  All  of  the  other  cities  in  Alabama  are  smaller  than  Mobile 
ar.d  when  th"  Tomblgbee-Tennessee  canal  is  an  actuality.  Ju.st 
watch  Mobile  grow:  nothing  can  stop  it  except  foolishly  listening 
to  the  siren  song  of  the  railroads,  which  are  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  block  any  and  every  new  waterwav  no  matter  how  merl- 
tcricus 

Thoutrh  one-third  of  our  railroads  are  bankrupt,  and  another 
cne-th!rd  can  Just  alx?ut  "hold  their  heads  above  water,"  there  is 
always  plenty  of  money  forthccmlng  to  spread  propaganda  against 
every  form  of   water  transportation. 

The  railroads  were  givtn  prcsnU  of  land  U.taling  275.000  square 
miles— not  marginal  or  submarglnal  land,  but  choice  acreage.  As 
there  are  649  acre.-,  to  a  square  mile,  they  received  176.000  000 
acres  What  do  you  suppose  that  land  is  worth  today?  At  $100 
per  acre,  which  is  not  a  high  figure  for  choice  farm  land  it  v.ou'd 
be  $17.600.0C>0.000.  In  contnsi  with  that  sum  does  the  few  hun- 
dred millions  Fix-nt  on  our  waterways  lo<5k  like  anything  but 
"chicken  feod"?  And  dont  forget  that  any  and  every  last  railroad 
Ftockholder  nnd  bondholder  Is  free  to  use  these  very  same  water- 
WEys  on  the  same  terms  as  everybody  else  He  hasn't  been  injured 
to  the  tune  of  one  a^nt  personally.  He  can  scrap  his  railroad 
tomorrow,  and  ask  permlslson  of  the  court  to  ab-andon  unproQUble 
Fprvlce,  like  the  Old  Colony  Line,  doT^-n  the  length  of  Cape  Cod. 
There  are  no  Inhibitions  to  his  changing  his  Investments;  the 
building  of  waterways  does  him  Individually  no  Injustice.  But  he 
sins  apain.st  light  and  progress,  and  becomes  a  public  liability 
when  he  throws  millions  of  money,  that  rightfully  belong  to  the' 
stock  and  bond  holders  of  his  railroad  away  In  a  mi.staken 
effort  to  hamper  progress  and  fetter  transportation  with  methods 
and   means  that   have   been  abandoned   in   Europe  for  many   years. 

Read  cart-fully  the  foreign  news  in  the  papers  and  see  how  every 
nation  in  Europe  is  exploiting  its  waterways  to  the  utmost  Tlie 
Russian  Soviets,  the  German  Nazis,  the  Br'.ginn  Monarchists  are 
aU  building  new  waterways.  Are  they  all  dumb,  and  are  the  only 
wise  ones  those  who  spend  millions  m  trying  to  preserve  the  "all 
the  traffic  will  bear  "  railroad  freight  structure?  The  writer  doesn't 
think  so. 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  opinion 
all  over  America  is  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  i 
pressing  need  for  a  solution  to  our  No.  1  public  problem,  the 
unemployment  of  10,000.000  people.  As  an  aid  to  those 
searching  for  a  way  cut  of  this  dangerous  situation,  I  append 
a  brief  bibliography  of  recent,  selected  writincs  on  unemploy- 
ment which  was  compiled  by  Albert  M.  Tewksbury,  research 
counsel  in  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  at  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

A   SEirCTED   LIST  OF   RECENT  REFERENCES    ON    rrpncMPLOYMENT 

(Compiled  by  Albert  M  Tewksbury,  reseach  counsel  in  the  Legisla- 
tive  Reference   Service.   Library  of   Congress) 

Alexander.  Dr  W  W  A  Program  for  the  South  Address  before 
the  Southern  Conference  on  Interstate  Problems,  NashvlUe,  Tenn., 
January  25.  1940.     17  pp  .  mlmeo. 

Ballantine.  A.  A.  &npioymcnt  and  Federal  Finance  Vital 
Speeches.  VI   pp.  150-15,2  (December  15,  1939). 

Bassctt.  Lucy  A.  Blbllographv  of  Transient  and  Homeless. 
Jacksonville.  Florida,  Florida  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
1924      87  pp 

Bell  Howard.  Youth  Tell  Their  Story.  Washington.  D.  C, 
American  Youth  Commi.s.<;lon.  1938. 

Ch&sc.  Stuart  Capital  Not  Wanted.  American  Bu.slness  Rolls  Its 
Own     Harpers  Magazine.  CLXXX  (February  1940).  22&-234 

Colccrd.  Joanna  C.  Stamps  to  Move  the  Surplus.  Survey  Mid- 
monthly.  LXXV  (October  19J9).  305-307. 

Colean,  Milrs  L.  Can  America  Build  Houses?  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlets  No.   19   (Revised).     1940. 

Committee  on  Care  of  l^ransient  and  Homele.ss.  Current  Blbllo- 
grahy  on  Trausicncy,  No.  1.  New  York,  July  1936  (and  later 
revisions) . 


Consumers'  Cooperatives  In  1938.  Monthly  I-nbor  Review  Sep- 
tember 1939,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 
16  pp. 

Cooke,  Morris  L  .  and  Murray,  Philip.  Organized  Labor  and 
Production      New  York,  Harper  and  Bros. 

Coyle,  David  Cushman.  Back  to  the  Land.  S'orvey  Graphic 
February  1940.  pp.  115  118, 

Coyle.  David  Cushman.  Depression  Pioneers.  U.  S.  Government 
Printine  OtRce.  Washlnzton.  1939.  (Works  Progress  AdmiiUstratlon 
Social  Problems  No    1,  1939  ) 

Coyle.  David  Cu.'^hman.  Rural  Youth.  Washington,  U  8  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  1939  (National  Youth  Administration 
Social  Problems  No.  2.  1938  )      35  pp.     Selected  bibliography 

Dennison.  Henry  8  ;  Filene.  Lincoln;  Flanders.  Ralph  E  and 
Leeds.  Morris  E.  Toward  Full  Employment.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don. Whittlesey  Hou-^e,  1938     297  pp. 

Dlspcsscssid;   for  Nearly  One-Fourth  of  the  Population  Theie  Is 
No    Economic    System    and    from    the    Rest    There    Is    No    Answer 
Fortune,  XXI   (February   1940).  pp    94^96 

D.^wney.  Sheridan  Pen.^.ons  or  Penury?  New  York  and  London 
Harper  and  Bros.,  1939. 

Edwards.  Newton.  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  for  Youth  a 
National  Responsibility.  Washington.  D  C,  American  Council  on 
Education.  1939 

Ezolciel.  Mordernl.  Jobs  for  All  Through  Industrial  Expansion 
New  York.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1939 

Pine,  Ruth.  Prcflt-Sharin?:  Selected  References,  1923-1939 
Washington.  D.  C.  U.  8  Department  of  Labor.  1939 

Florea.  J.  H.  Stamp  Plan  Boosts  Egg  Use,  Poultry  TYibune.  March 
1940.  pp    9.  24-25.  •  ««     ^" 

Food-Stamp  Plan  Makes  a  Hit.  Busine.ss  Week.  August  19  1039 
pp    19-20.  •      «  . 

Fortune  Survey:  Government  vs.  Business  as  Employer  Fortune 
XXI   (February  1940).  pp.  133. 

Fuller.  Grace  H  ,  comp.  A  8electe<l  List  of  Recent  Books  and 
Pamphlets  on  Cooperation  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries. Washington,  D.  C,  Library  of  Congress,  1937.  Supplement 
1939      Mlmeo. 

Gill,  Corrlngrton.  Technological  Change  and  Unemployment 
Dynamic  America.  Novemlx-r  1S39,  pp.  14-18. 

Gill,  Corrlnpton  Wasted  Manpower:  the  Challenge  of  Unem- 
ployment.    New  York.  Norton. 

Green.  William.  Labor  and  Democracy.  Princeton  University 
Press,  1939.  '' 

Hlnrlchs,  A.  F.,  and  others.  Estimated  Number  of  Workers  In 
April  1939.  Subject  to  Provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Effective  October  24,  1939.  Washington,  D  C.  U.  8.  Department  of 
Labor,  1939. 

Hlnrlchs.  A.  F.  Trends  cf  Employment  Opportunity.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  U    S    Department  of  Labor.  1940.     30  p.     Mimeo 

Holland,  Kenneth.  Youth  in  European  Labor  Camps  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  ,  American  Youth  (Commission. 

Homes,  Front  Line  of  Defense  for  American  Life,  Surver 
Graphic.  February.   1940. 

The  Fourth  Fortune  Round  Table:  How  Can  the  U.  8  Achieve 
Pull  Employment?     Fortune.  XXI   (October.   1939),  40-43  ff 

Huzar.  Ellas  The  New  V/PA  What  it  is;  How  It  Works  Sur- 
vey Mldmonthly.  October,  1939,  pp    300-301. 

Jobs  After  Forty.  Tlic  Nation.  September  23,  1939,  p    308. 

Keller.  Kent.     Prosperity  Through  Employment,  a  Job  for  Every 
Man   arid   Woman   Who   Wants   to   Work.      New   York    and   London 
Harper  and  Bras.,  1936. 

King.  Wilford  I.  The  Causes  of  Economic  Fluctuations  New 
York.  Ronald  Press.   1938. 

Lindley.  Betty,  and  Ernest  K.  A  New  Deal  for  Youth  New 
York.  Viking   Press.    1938. 

Macklin.  Justin  W..  and  Hasell,  Duncan  I.  Labor  Saving  Ma- 
chines Make  More  Jobs.  Nation's  Business,  XXVIII  (January 
1940),   18  21   ff  '• 

Maris,  Paul  V.  Farm  Tenancy.  Washington,  D.  C  U  S  Farm 
Security  Administration.  1S39      19  p      Mimeo. 

Melvin,  Bruce  L.     Rxur.l   Youth  on   Relief.     Washington    D    C 
Works    Progress    Admlni.'stratlon.    1937.      (DlvLslon    of    Social    Re- 
search, Research  Monograph  XI.) 

Melvin.  Bruce  L.  and  Smith.  Elna  N.  Rural  Youth:  Their  Situ- 
ation and  Prospects.  Wa.<:hlngton,  D  C .  Works  Progres.'s  Adminis- 
tration,  1938,      (Division  of  Social  Research,  Research   Monogrrph 

Mencfee,  Louise  A,  Pnd  Chnmbers.  M.  M.  American  Youth  au 
Annotated  BibllrfTaphy.  Washington,  D.  C.  American  CouncJ 
on  Education.   1938. 

Murray.  Philip.  Uncmp'.oyment.  the  Root  of  America's  Eco- 
nomlc  Ills.  Vital  Speeches,  VI  (February  15.  1940).  263  265 

Nation.U  Indu^rlnql  Conference  Board.  Crinfer-nce  Board  Studies 
in  Enterprise  and  Social  Progress.     New  York.  1939. 

Perkins.  Mllo.  Tlie  Challenge  of  Underconsumption.  Washing- 
ton. D    C.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  1940      37  p.  mlmeo 

Am(rlc;in  Youth  Commission.  A  Program  of  Action  for  Amerlean 
Youth      Wa.'h'ngton.  D.  C. 

Rainey,  Homer  P..  and  others.  How  Pare  American  Youth?  New 
Ycrk.  D    Appletcn-Century  Co.   1937. 

Reemployment  Measures  in  Belgium.  Monthly  Labor  Review 
January  1940.  pp    R8  €9.  ' 

Social  Science  Research  Council.  Paciflc  coast  regional  com- 
mittee.   Subcommittee  on  seasonal  agricultural  labor  in  the  west. 
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Agricultural  Labor  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  a  Bibliography  and 
Suggestions  for  Research,  August  1938 

Springer.  Gertrude.  •  •  •  And  What  It  Has  Left  Behind. 
Survey  Midmonthly.  October  1939.  pp  302  304. 

Taylor.  F.  J.  Busy  Unemployed.  Unemployed  Citizens'  League. 
Santa  Monica.  California,  New  Republic,  January  15,  1940.  pp. 
77  79 

Taylor.  Paul  S.  Migratory  Farm  Labor  In  the  U.  S.,  Monthly 
Labor  Review.  March  1937.  pp.  537-549. 

Terry.  J.  William.  American  Labor  and  the  Trade  Agreements. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Economic  Policy  Committee. 

Thompson.  Dorothy.  Problem  of  Youth,  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
March  1940.  pp.  4,  111. 

Thompson.  Laura  A.  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Reserves  In 
the  United  States,  a  Selected  List  of  Recent  References.  Washing- 
ton. D  C.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  1935. 

U.  S.  Censxis  of  Partial  Employment,  Unemploj-mcnt,  and  Occupa- 
tions: 1937.  Final  report  on  total  and  partial  unemployment. 
United  States  summary  with  data  for  geographic  divisions,  cities, 
and  States.     Washington.  D.  C  .  1938. 

U.  S.  Census  of  Partial  Employment,  Unemployment,  and  Occu- 
pations; 1937.  Pinal  report  on  total  and  partial  unemployment  for 
geographic  divisions.  Including  data  for  registrants  in  each  indus- 
try group  by  occupational  group.  This  report  i.s  a  supplement  to  the 
United  States  summary.     Washington.  D   C.  1938. 

U.  S.  Congre?s.  Senate.  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Unem- 
ployment and  Relief.  Unemployment  and  Relief  Hearings  before 
a  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Unemplo>-ment  and  Relief.  U.  S. 
Senate.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  ses.slcn.  pursuant  to  S  Res.  36. 
Vol  1.  January  4  to  22,  1938.  Vol.  2,  February  28  to  April  8.  1938. 
Washington,  D.  C.   1938. 

U.  S  Ccngrtss.  Senate.  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Unem- 
ployment and  Relief.  Unemployment  and  Relief  Report  (pursuant 
to  S  Res.  36.  75th  Congress)  of  Special  Committee  to  Investigate 
Unemployment  and  Relief  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 
Senate  Report  2,  parts  1-3. 

U.  S  Congress.  Senate,  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  American  Youth  Act.  Hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  United  States 
Senate,  75th  Coilg  3rd  sess..  on  S.  1463.  March  7-11,  1938.  Wash- 
ington, D    C,  1938. 

U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  An  Estimate  of  the  Number  of  Persons  Engaged  In  the 
Production,  Distribution,  and  Servicing  of  Goods  for  Export  (pre- 
liminary summary).  Washington,  D.  C,  January  10,  1939.  7  p. 
Mimeo. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Employment  Service.  Division  of 
Standards  and  Research.  Survey  of  Employment  Service  Informa- 
tion.    Washington.  D    C,  May   1939. 

U  S  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Ofnce  of  Government 
Reports.  Report  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  showing  the  status  of  funds  and  operations  under  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Apprcpriation  Acts  of  1935.  1936  1937,  1938,  and  1939 
as  of  December  31.  1939.    Washington.  D.  C  .  1940. 

U  S.  Federal  Worlcs  Agency.  Work  Projects  Administration. 
Report  on  progress  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program,  June  30,  1939. 
Washington,  D   C,  1939 

U.  S.  Federal  Worlcs  Agency.  Work  Projects  Administration. 
National  Research  Project.  Industrial  Change  and  Employment 
Opportunity — a  selected  bibliography.  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  1939. 

U.  S.  Federal  Works  Agency,  Work  Projects  Administration. 
National  Research  Project.  The  Work  and  Publications  of  the 
W  P.  A.  National  Research  Project  on  Reemployment  Opportuni- 
ties and  Recent  Changes  in  Industrial  Techniques.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  December  1939. 

U.  S.  Inquiry  on  Cooperative  Enterpri.se.  Report  of  the  Inquiry 
on  cooperative  enterprise  In  Europe,  1937.  Washington,  D.  C, 
1937 

U.  S  National  Resources  Committee.  The  Structure  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economy,  Part  I.  Basic  characteristics.  Washington,  D.  C. 
1939 

U  S.  National  Resources  Committee.  Technological  Trends  and 
National  Policy.  Including  the  Social  Implications  of  New  In- 
ventions. June  1937.    Washington.  D   C.  1937. 

U.  S.  President's  Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy.     Farm  Tenancy. 
..^Report  of  the  President's  Committee.     Prepared  under  the  auspices 
M  the  National  Resources  Ccmmittee      Wa.';hington.  D.  C  .   1937 

U  S.  Social  Security  Board.  Bureau  of  Business  Management. 
Library.  Selected  list  of  references  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  related  subjects.  Washington.  D  C  ,  April  1938.  75  pp. 
Mimeo. 

V  S.  Social  Security  Board.  Social  Security  In  America.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  ,  1937. 

U  S.  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  Investigation 
of  concentration  of  economic  power.  Hearings  before  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee  pursuant  to  Public  Reso- 
lution No.  113  (75th  Cong.).    Washington,  D.  C. 

Webb,  John  N.  The  Transient  Unemployed.  Washington.  D  C, 
Works  Progress  Administration,  1933.  (Division  of  Social  Research. 
Research  Monograph  in  ) 

Welntraub,  David,  and  Kaplan.  Irving.  Summary  of  findings  to 
date.  March  1938.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Works  Progress 
Administration.  National  Research  Project.  1938. 


Wlnslow.  W  Thacher  Youth,  a  World  Problem.  Washington, 
D.  C  ,  National  Youth  Administration,  1937 

Wood,  Edith  Elmer  Introduction  to  Housing  Facts  and  Prin- 
ciples Washington,  D.  C  .  Federal  Works  Agency.  D.  S.  Housing 
Authority.  1939. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1940 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
struggle  in  the  world  today  is  that  concerning  a  philosophy  of 
government  which  would  subject  public  right  and  private 
interest  to  the  determination  of  personal  decree  instead  of  the 
rule  of  law.  This  struggle  has  gone  on  through  the  centuries. 
To  guard  against  the  dominance  of  that  philosophy  we  must 
ever  be  alert  against  well-intentioned  and  seemingly  minor 
steps  to  extend  the  power  of  personal  rule. 

In  our  own  system  of  economy,  when  the  regulation  of 
great  industries  was  undertaken.  Congress  saw  the  danger 
involved  if  regrulation  were  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Executive. 
It  saw  that  in  regulation  of  this  nature,  public  and  private 
rights  and  interests  of  so  extensive  a  character  were  bound 
to  be  affected;  that  if  power  were  to  be  vested  freely  in  the 
Executive,  the  stability  of  our  institutions  would  inevitably 
be  undermined. 

Consequently,  when  the  regulation  of  a  great  industry  first 
occurred,  that  of  railroad  regulation.  Congress  evolved  a  new 
Instrument  of  government,  the  independent  regulatory 
agency,  free  of  Executive  domination,  and  operating  under 
legislative  standards  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress. 

In  1938  Congress  followed  the  pattern  set  forth  in  the 
creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  when  it 
determined  the  regulation  which  should  control  the  new  and 
growing  civil  aeronautics  industry,  an  industry  which  in  a 
few  years  promises  to  be  of  transcendent  importance  to  our 
civil  life.  Congress  created  an  independent  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

Now,  it  is  proposed  to  reorganize  that  Authority  and  place 
it  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Since  that  proposal  was 
made,  opposition  to  it  has  been  voiced  from  every  s:de,  on 
the  ground  that  the  independence  of  the  Authority  must  at 
all  costs  be  preserved. 

Recently  there  have  been  hasty  moves  to  marshal  support 
for  the  measure,  coupled  with  protestations  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Authority  is  not  threatened. 

But  the  best  evidence  that  the  reorganization  will  sub- 
ject Civil  Aeronautics  to  the  personal  rule  of  the  Executive  is 
disclos.eci  in  the  very  moves  made  to  gain  support  for  the 
proposal.  An  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  whose  record 
in  dealing  with  civil  aviation  before  1938  had  been  unfor- 
tunate, has  l)een  appointed  to  another  post,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  armounced  that  to  succeed  him  he  will  appoint  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  There 
could  be  no  clearer  demonstration  that  if  this  reorganization 
Is  adopted,  the  offlce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  be  of  first  importance  in  the  regulation  and  development 
of  the  industry.  That  ofiQce.  and  the  exerci.se  of  its  power, 
are  directly  under  the  Executive.  Its  incumbents  come  and 
go.  depending  upon  Executive  decision  and  policy. 

It  is  this  very  effort  to  enthrone  personal  rule  against  which 
our  traditions  have  stood  fast.  The  good  intentions  of  one 
Executive,  the  likelihood  that  one  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  be  able  and  above  reproach,  should  not  beguile 
us  into  an  abandonment  of  fundamental  principle. 

In  preservation  of  an  American  principle,  vital  to  our  in- 
stitutions, we  should  reject  the  proposed  reorganization. 
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Warning  to  Neutrals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  OVERTON  BROOIvS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7, 1940 


Public  Ownership,  Unemployment,  and  Natural 

Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Map  7. 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SHREVEPORT    (LA  )    JOURNAL 

Mr.  BROOKS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  and 

revise  my  remarks.  I  present  an  editorial  from  the  Shrevc- 

port  Journal,  of  Louisiana,  published  April  23,  1940,  entitled 

"Warning  to  Neutrals,"  which  I  think  is  of  universal  interest. 

[From  the  Shrevcport  (La.)  Journal  of  AprU  23,  1940] 

WABNINC  TO  NEUTRALS 

Tragic  happenings  In  Norway,  resulting  from  the  Invasion  by 
German  trc^ps  upon  the  thin  pretext  of  "protecting"  that  country 
flora  allied  apgrfS.slonR,  will  si-rve  as  a  solemn  warnln<»  to  other 
small  neutral  states  of  continental  Europe  These  should  immedi- 
ately take  ftoclt  of  them.s«-lves,  to  discover  whether  or  not  their  gov- 
ernmental and  defense  forces  are  being  undermined  by  Nazi  Intrigue, 
Siich  as  has  been  t-hown  to  have  occurred  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
try, in  Csccho.slovjikla.  in  Austria,  In  Poland,  and  In  Memd  The 
fuehrer,  it  is  already  known,  never  undertakes  an  expansion  enter- 
prise until  his  atrente  have  first  had  opportunity  to  bore  from  within 
the  government  to  be  attacked. 

In  Nr^rway  at  peace  with  the  world  and  observing  the  strictest 
kind  of  neutrality  as  between  Germany  and  the  Allies,  the  German 
army  was  permitted  to  enier  and  to  take  over  the  capital  and  prin- 
cipal ports  without  resistance  because  of  orders  Issued  by  traitors 
In  high  place  These  had  been  reached  by  Germans,  masquerading 
as  business  cmlsfarips.  aid  they  evidently  sold  their  country's  honor. 
Norway  Is  paying  the  price,  and.  though  in  the  end  her  Independence 
may  be  pre.st^rved.  that  price  is  going  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  many 
lives  and  the  shattering  of  many  of  her  population  centers.  Norway 
believed  Hitler  s  promises,  and  all  the  bitter  consequences  of  such 
gullibility  are  now  being  suffered.  The  Norwegians  failed  to  weed 
our  the  traitors  within  their  own  armies  and  in  high  governmental 
place. 

That  the  Balkan  states  are  next  in  line  for  crushing  by  the 
German  Juggernaut  is  believed  by  most  diplomats  now  in  Europe. 
With  Rumania  almost  certain  to  feel  the  first  blow  unless  she  ac- 
cedes to  every  demand  for  economic  and  other  conce.ssions.  and 
with  Russia  awaiting  only  a  favorable  opportunity  to  regain  the 
rich  territory  of  Bessarabia  taken  from  her  after  the  World  War. 
Already  It  is  plain  that  Nazt  plotters  are  at  work  within  Rumania, 
and  when  the  time  comes  Hitler  will  make  use  of  his  usual  strat- 
egy— that  of  clalmlni;  necessity  for  the  protection  of  German  na- 
tionals or  the  prevention  of  Allied  aggressions.  Apparently  the 
Rumanians  will  bo  prepared  to  offer  more  resistance  than  was  met  ' 
In  Denmark  and  Norway  when  the  Hitler  surpriao  wa*  sprung,  but,  | 
If  there  are  in  King  Carols  land  the  same  kind  of  traitors,  this 
will  be  useless. 

That  Nazi  propagandists  are  engaged  In  all  South  American  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  the  United  States,  is  also  generally  accepted  as 
true.  For  thLs  reason,  let  the  Dies  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  keep  up  its  good  work.  Let  It  ferret  out  every 
Individual  engaged  in  subverslTe  aetlTltles  of  any  kind,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  may  be  suspected  of  trjlng  to  inculcate  into 
American  youth  the  philosophies  of  the  German  maniac.  The  time  ' 
may  come  when  it  will  be  found  this  task  was  supremely  Im- 
portant. Though  far  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  even  America 
should  heed  the  warning  tliat  is  m.ade  plain  by  what  is  now  taking 
place  on   Norwegian    battlefields. 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  M.  COPPEB,  OP  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rboosd,  I  Include  herein  a  copy 


of  an  address  made  by  me  recently  and  broadcast  over 
a  Nation-wide  hook-up  of  the  Natiooal  Broadcasting  Co. 
system. 

The  address  Is  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  value  highly  this  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing for  the  Peoples  Lobby  on  the  subject  Tlie  Public  Owncraiilp 
of  Natural  Resources. 

Some  Americans  are  puzzled  that  citizens  are  starving  while 
crops  are  left  to  rot  In  the  fields,  that  raw  materials  are  unused 
while  men  and  women  have  r»o  work.  Poverty  In  the  midst  of 
plenty — that  Ig  the  problem!  But  today  some  Americans  with  a 
degree  of  foresight  aie  beginning  to  see  that  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  our  d  Ik  tress  is  that  many  of  our  most  valtifihle  natural 
resources  are  belrtj  both  exploited  and  controlled  by  gigantic 
monopolies  and  scmimonopolies.  Price  agreements,  rebates,  sales 
agreenteuts,  among  t.'iese  corporations  have  left  the  public  ahnost 
helpless.  Observe  the  American  iUuniinum  Corporatlcn.  which  now 
owi^s  100  percent  of  t.he  baUxite  deposits  In  America.  Today  the 
deposits  of  diatoinite,  magnesite  magnesium,  and  molybdenum  lu 
Ainerlca  are  each  contro.'led  by  single  corporation.  Do  you  know 
that  four  leading  copper  ci^Uipanles  mine  78  percent  of  "the  total 
production,  four  companies  control  60  percent  of  the  lead,  and 
three  business  concerns  mine  71  percent  of  the  anthracite  coal? 
Aie  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  mammoth  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  owns  and  controls  over  half  of  the  known  iron  de- 
posits In  our  country?  Pew  p:>r(?ons  realize  that  four  corporations 
have  100  percent  of  the  potash  and  another  fotir  business  concerns 
own  84  percent  of  the  known  marble  deposits.  Both  sulfur  and 
beryllium  deposits  are  owned  by  huge  tiusts.  The  Standard  Oil 
companies,  whose  past  black  record  of  price  fixing,  manipulation, 
and  Intimidation  has  seldom  been  paralleled,  control  four-flftlis  of 
the  oil  production  In  the  United  States.  As  a  vast  holder  of  our 
natural  resources  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  recently  re- 
ported its  greatest  profits  since  1929.  and  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co. 
rt  ported  that  Its  net  Income  for  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  is 
$1.20  per  share,  compared  with  42  cents  in  the  same  quarter  last 
year.  As  controllers  of  many  natural  resources,  some  'fat  cats  " 
are  certainly  making  fat  profits  at  a  time  when  10,000,000  are 
unemployed. 

With  200  of  the  large/st  corporations  having  three-fifths  of  the 
corporate  wealth  In  America,  the  silk-hatted  pundits,  who  control 
our  many  natural  resources  given  to  them  In  sumptuous  land  prants 
by  our  benevolent  Government,  are  robbing  three  groups  chiefly: 
First,  the  workingmen  who  are  employed  in  the  production  of  raw 
materials:  second,  the  manufacturers  who  are  dependent  upon  these 
raw  materials;  and  third,  you  and  me  as  common  consumers.  Work- 
ingmen are  often  thrown  out  of  employment  In  the  production  of 
raw  materials  owned  and  controlled  by  monopolies.  To  assure  their 
maximum  profits,  monopolies  and  semlmonopolies  drop  their  pro- 
duction rather  than  cut  their  prices  when  there  is  a  drop  in  demand. 
This  monopolistic  practice  causes  men  to  lose  their  Jobs,  and  In- 
stability in  employment  results.  For  an  example,  observe  the 
cement  industry,  where  five  major  corporations  perform  40  percent 
of  the  production  and  ha\'e  indirect  control  over  the  rest  of  the 
market  Here  prices  In  1926  and  1932  did  not  drop,  but  In  1932 
production  was  cnly  43  percent  of  that  in  1926.  and  as  a  result  only 
about  half  as  many  men  were  employed.  Similar  examples  are 
numerous. 

The  manufacturer  who  Is  dependent  upon  receiving  certain  raw 
materials  is  the  next  to  .suffer.  Knowing  that  the  manufacturer  has 
to  have  these  raw  materials,  the  producer  controlling  the  natural 
resource  can  easily  charge  a  high  price  for  his  product  As  a  result 
of  this  hold-up,  the  manufacturer  cannot  cut  his  production  costs, 
and  consequently  he  cannot  Increase  his  output,  which  would  In- 
creaise  employment.  An  example  of  such  hold-up  methods  Is  found 
In  the  case  of  the  American  Aluminum  Corporation,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, which  has  a  strangle  hold  over  ail  the  bauxite  deposits  in  the 
United  States. 

But  the  most  serious  effect  of  the  monopolistic  control  of  natural 
resources  is  upon  the  common,  everyday  consumer — ^you  and  me. 
Often  we  are  charged  high  prices,  because  a  manufacturer  by  will 
or  by  necessity  paeses  along  his  Increased  cost  of  production,  caused 
by  the  monopolistic  prices  of  some  trust.  Our  dollars  are  taken 
from  us  because  some  corporations  not  only  control  the  raw  mate- 
rials  but  make  the  finished  goods.  We  are  skinned  by  corporations 
who  both  produce  and  distribute,  as  by  some  of  the  companies  in 
the  oil  Industry  where  price  agreements,  trade  association  tactics, 
and  Illegal  restraints  of  trade  are  the  order  <af  the  day.  In  the  end 
you  and  I  pay:  we  pay  through  the  nose.  Meantime,  our  standard 
of  living  Is  lowered.  The  absence  of  lower  prices  keeps  our  demand 
low,  and  as  a  result  our  unemployed  friends  cannot  find  Job«  la 
industry.  With  monopolies  controlling  many  of  our  most  neces- 
sary natural  resources,  is  it  surprising  that  10/X>0.000  Aaoferlcan 
citizens  are  Jobless  and  discouraged  r 

To  alleviate  the  evils  of  private  monopoliea  of  our  natural'  re- 
sources such  as  oil,  water  power,  ccml,  copper,  and  the  like,  some 
citizens  have  advocated  Federal  and  State  regulation.  We  have 
followed  their  recommendations  by  setUng  up  Uie  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, and  a  hundred  and  one  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
But,  In  the  main,  these  agenciee  have  failed,  they  have  failed  miser- 
ably. They  have  been  unable  to  prevent  monopolies  of  natural 
resources  or  to  regulate  them  adequately.  For  how  is  It  possible, 
my  friends,  for  the  small  $800,000  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
prerent  unfair  trade  pr»<-tioes  of  many  bill  Ion -dollar  corporations 
which  have  a  strangle  hold  upon  oiu*  natural  resources?     How  can 
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the  small  Antltmst  Division  stamp  out  the  ever-Increasing  re- 
straints of  trade,  when  corporation  lawyers  are  thinking  up  new 
ways  to  avoid  the  law  each  day?  And  what  can  the  Division  do. 
anyway,  to  put  an  end  to  huge  monopolies  when  the  Supreme  CkDurt 
since  1912  ha.s  taken  upon  itself  the  task  of  deciding  what  are 
reasonable  restraints  of  trade?  This  ap:ency  of  the  Government 
seems  helpless,  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1920  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  not  restraining  trade,  lii  splto 
of  the  fact  that  the  concern  produced  over  half  of  the  steel  in 
America.  Since.  In  the  words  of  the  court,  "bigness  Is  not  an  overt 
act  In  Itself,"  It  seems  virtually  Impossible  to  loosen  the  holds  of 
this  huge  octopus — the  monopolies  of  natural  resources. 

Yes:  regtilatlon  has  failed.  Today,  under  the  hypnotic  gvlse  of 
the  magic  word  "conservation,"  the  largest  oil  producers,  wlch  the 
aid  of  the  Federal  Government,  have  been  able  to  strengthen  their 
semimonopoUstlc  control  by  the  passage  of  the  Connally  Act.  This 
act  has  almost  put  the  small  oil  producer  out  of  business.  Other 
monopolies  are  forwarding  this  pseudo-conservation  argument  to 
?aln  similar  control.  Today  the  monopolies  of  natural  resources 
have  a  death  grip  on  American  Industry. 

But  shall  we  remain  complacent  and  accept  servility  enforced 
upon  the  American  public  by  these  huge  trusts?  The  answer  \a 
"No."  Since  our  attempts  at  regulation  have  seemingly  failed,  we 
must  go  further.  We  must  nationalize  our  natural  resources,  we 
must  remove  them  from  the  exploitation  of  the  monopolists  and 
place  them  under  public  ownership.  Such  a  program  can  be  con- 
stitutionally upheld,  as  was  the  T.  V.  A.  a  few  years  ago,  bec£.use 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  of  eminent  domain  Let  us 
remember  that  "basically  ownership  resides  in  the  State  (either  in 
the  Commonwealth  or  Nation):  for  under  the  police  power  the 
State  may  constrain  the  private  use  of  land  within  bounds  set  by 
the  public  interest." 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  originally  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gave  the  present  monopolists  the  right  to  exploit  our  coun- 
try's natural  resources.  Federal  land  grants  to  the  trusts  have  been 
very  plentiful.  Thus  the  oil.  the  acres  of  virgin  timber  the  iron 
ore.  the  bauxite,  and  the  many  bountiful  resources  of  America 
really  belong  to  the  Federal  Government — they  belong  to  the  people 
of  America.  With  the  establishment  of  the  public  ownership  of 
natural  resources,  a  far-reaching  conservation  program  would  com- 
mence, a  program  which  would  preserve  our  fast-dimlnishins  nat- 
ural resources  now  being  exploited  and  wasted  by  grasplni?  monop- 
olies. Efflrlency  and  economy  In  production  would  result  Our 
dollars  would  be  used  to  better  advantage,  for  prices  would  be 
lower  No  longer  would  there  be  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty— 
huncer.  unemployment,  and  depression  in  this  the  richest  land  in 
the  world. 


The  Logan-Walter  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oy 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1940 


EDFTORIAL  FROM  THE  BLOCK  NEWSPAPERS 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  highly  Important 
measures  which  has  been  passed  by  the  House  at  the  present 
session  is  the  Lcgan-Walter  bill.  This  legislation  is  now  in 
the  Senate  and  the  same  should  have  the  unqualified  support 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  The  people  are  entitled  to 
some  relief  from  the  arbitrary  rules  and  regulations  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  various  governmental  agencies  and 
which  rules  and  regulations  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law; 
in  many  instances  there  is  no  redress  for  the  people  under 
the  adopted  rules;  this  legislation  will  give  the  people  the 
right  of  apiaeal  in  certain  instances  from  the  vicious  force  of 
unjust  rules — a  right  which  is  not  now  extended  to  them. 
This  proposed  legislation  is  both  just  and  sound. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  and  to  include  therein  a  very  interesting 
and  illuminating  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Block  news- 
papers (li  recent  date,  which  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Block  Newspapers] 

CONCRZS3     SHOTJUD     PASS     WALTER-LOCAN     BILX     TO     CXmB     TYRANNY     OF 
GOVniNMENT   COMMISSIONS 

There  has  been  for  some  years  a  persistent  running  fight  over 
the  charge  made  by  critics  of  the  New  Deal,  and  denied  by  its 
supporters,  that  many  of  the  Independent.  quasl-Judlclal  agencies 
exercise  such  wide  and  arbitrary  powers,  without  appeal  from  their 
rulings,  as  to  deprive  the  citizen»  afTected  oX  their  constitutional 
rlghUB. 


Many  of  the  bodies  created  by  the  New  Deal  have  been  cited  for 
overbearing  action  of  this  sort.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Securitle.s  and  Exchange  Commlsfelon.  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Va'ley  Authority  are  but  a  few  of  the  Commls-slons  which 
have  exercised  their  power  in  a  despotic  manner  But  perhajjs 
never  has  there  been  a  clearer  case  of  arroRant  Interference  than 
that  of  which  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  been 
guilty  in  Its  recent  rulings  on  television. 

The  Commission  originally  authorized  commercial  television  be- 
ginning September  1  this  year  .\s  a  result  of  this  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  was  able  to  plan  for  sales  of  television 
receivers  and  for  regular  sponsored  programs,  which  would  have 
begun  at  long  last  to  net  a  return  on  10  years  of  research  costing 
$10,000,000  and  might  have  given  additional  employment  to  many 

people. 

Now.  however,  the  Commission  has  revoked  its  permission  to 
proceed  Tlie  reason  given  is  that  television  should  not  be  mar- 
keted "prematurely";  that  Is,  that  it  is  not  now  perfect,  and  that 
ccmpetitors  should  be  allowed  to  catch  up  with  the  pioneer  com- 
pany in  order  to  prevent  monrpcly. 

The  value  of  the  Commission's  Judgment  on  the  technical  aspect 
of  the  question  Is  well  iUustratrd  by  the  fact  that  the  only  member 
of  the  Board  who  knows  anything  about  television  disa^^reed  with 
his  colleagues  and  voted  to  let  the  sales  prrcced.  And  Just  where, 
we  may  ask,  would  this  country  be  if  we  had  waited  for  every  in- 
vention to  be  perfected  and  had  prevented  distribution  on  the  basis 
of  'ome  foolish  fear  of  monopoly? 

The  action  of  the  F.  C.  C  would  be  reprehensible  enough  even  In 
good  times.  But  under  present  conditions,  when  new  industrial 
fields  providing  an  outlet  for  capital  and  a  stimulus  to  employment 
are  Just  what  are  so  badly  needed.  It  is  doubly  to  be  condemned 

The  whole  incident  emphasized  the  vital  neces-^lty  for  a  curb  on 
the  braren  bureaucracy  which  has  grown  up  in  Washington,  a  bu- 
reaucracy which  is  doing  everything  to  hold  back  business  recovery 
and  reemployment.  It  is  time  that  the  citizen  who  has  boen 
hindered  in  his  rights  by  the  nilings  of  these  ccmmlssions  should 
have  the  privilege  of  seeking  redress  in  the  courts 

A  bill  to  provide  such  a  course,  the  Walter-Logan  bill.  Is  now 
before  Congress.  It  deserves  the  support  of  all  who  wish  to  preserve 
their  own  rights  and  those  of  thrir  fellows  from  the  intolerable  and 
tyrannical  interference  of  the  New  Deal  agencies  which  have  sought 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

Paul  Block,  Publiaher, 


The  Iniquitous  Hatch  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1940 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  several  weeks  of  earn- 
est consideration,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  voted  to  table  the  b'U  extending  the  Hatch  law.  This 
action  was  taken  after  thorough  investigation  and  mature 
study  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  the  result  that  would  ensue 
if  enacted,  and  the  philosophy  cf  govcmmental  control 
Involved. 

In  view  of  the  public  interest  that  has  been  expressed,  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  voted  to  tab'.e  the 
bill,  I  wish  to  set  forth  my  reasons. 

The  bill  has  been  widely  heralded  as  an  effort  to  punfy 
politics.  It  is  popularly  misunderstood,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  extent  of  the  application  or  the  catastrophic  confusion 
that  would  have  resulted  had  the  bill  been  passed  are  fully 
realized.  The  philosophy  of  the  bill  and  the  restilt  that  would 
have  ensued  upon  its  application  are  so  dangerous  and  un- 
democratic that  I  am  sure  many  of  its  proponents,  upon  a 
fuller  analysis,  will  agree  that  the  committee  has  acted 
wisely. 

Stripped  of  bric-a-brac,  the  philosophy  of  the  bill  is  to 
extend  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  over  ofliccrs 
and  employees  of  States,  counties,  municipalities,  and  other 
local  political  districts,  where  il)  any  part  of  their  salary  is 
paid  directly  or  indirectly  from  Federal  funds,  or  (2)  where 
they  do  any  work  or  perform  any  function  in  connection 
with  any  project  or  agency  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
Federal  loans  or  grants. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  extends  the  provision  of  the  law  to 
"any  person  employed  in  any  administrative  r>osition  by 
any  State,  by  any  political  subdivision,  or  municipality  of 
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any  State  In  connection  with  any  activity  which  Is  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the  United 
States." 

Section  12  (a)  of  the  bill  provides  "no  officer  or  employee 
of  any  State  or  local  agency  who  exercises  any  function 
In  connection  with  any  activity  which  is  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the  United  States." 
shall  use  his  authority  to  influence  elections  or  take  active 
part  in  ix>litical  campaigns,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  the  first  effort  and  step  toward  regulation  of  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  political  subdivisions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Heretofore  conditions  have  been  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  to  the  type  of  projects  and 
services  which  the  State  and  local  subdivisions  may  perform 
with  grants  or  loans  from  the  Federal  Government,  but  the 
Hatch  Act  extension  is  the  first  effort  to  regiment  the  activi- 
ties, dictate  the  extent  or  expression,  and  restrict  the  po- 
litical right  of  employees  of  States  and  local  political 
subdivisions. 

Let  us  see  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  enactment  of 
the  law.  The  Federal  Government  secures  Its  funds  from 
States.  In  giving  it  back  to  the  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants,  it  has  heretofore 
attached  conditions  as  to  the  tjTpe  of  road  to  be  built,  the 
curriculum  of  schools  to  be  established,  and  so  forth,  but 
under  this  bill  it  would  say  to  the  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions. "We  will  give  you  back  your  money,  but  with  it 
follows  power  and  control;  the  j)eople  you  employ  must  be 
regulated  as  to  their  political  activities  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  you  wish  to  preserve  your  State  and  local 
political  rights  and  control  over  the  people  you  employ,  you 
cannot  secure  Federal  funds — we  will  not  return  your 
money." 

We  are  extremely  critical  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  regiment  people,  to  deprive  them  of 
their  p>olitical  prerogatives,  or  rights  of  expression.  Legis- 
lation regulating  the  jjersonal  conduct  or  freedom  of  the 
lndi\'idual  is  a  blow  to  our  safeguards  of  liberty,  and  hence 
impossible  of  enforcement  and  dangerous  if  enforcement  is 
undertaken. 

If  Federal  power  can  be  used  to  prohibit  activities  on  the 
part  of  employees  of  States  and  local  subdivisions,  it  can  by 
the  same  token  be  used  at  another  time  to  promote  activity. 
And  this  power  in  the  hands  of  a  person  with  dictatorial 
inclinations  could  literally  be  used  to  produce  a  political  dic- 
tatorship over  the  entire  Nation  from  Washington.  In  my 
opinion,  the  American  people  would  not  stand  for  a  measure 
that  sets  out  to  subject  the  grants  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  the  democratic  processes  in  the  States,  cities, 
counties,  and  other  political  subdivisions  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  bill  the  enforcement  agent  is  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  which,  being  an  administrative  agency,  is  to  some 
extent  dependent  upon  the  continuation  in  power  of  the  party 
under  which  it  serves  for  its  own  fortune,  and  would  there- 
fore be  tempted  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  the  continuation  of  the  party  to 
which  it  was  responsible  in  power.  It  could  and  might  prose- 
cute its  enemies  and  wink  at  the  pernicious  political  activi- 
ties of  its  friends.  If  the  power  is  given  an  administrative 
agency  to  penalize  a  State  and  prosecute  an  individual  for  a 
vague  and  indefinite  offense  called  pernicious  political  ac- 
tivity, the  next  step  might  be  to  prosecute  for  lack  of  activity 
agreeable  to  that  agency.  It  is  evident  that  in  capricious  or 
dictatorial  hands  the  authority  given  could  be  used  to  stultify 
and  even  usurp  the  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
An  xmscrupuious  administration  could  use  the  power  given 
in  the  bill  to  exert  a  tremendous  influence  over,  if  not  to  con- 
trol, local  elections  by  subjecting  its  enemies  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  political  prosecutions  under  the  guise  of  having 
engaged  in  F>ernicious  political  activities. 

In  my  opinion  the  law  would  be  absolutely  impossible  of  en- 
forcement, and  a  law  in  this  category  can  only  lead  to  ridicule 
and  a  deterioration  of  general  law  enforcement.  It  would  be 
impossible  even  with  a  veritable  army  of  investigators  to  de- 
termine when  employees  of  State  and  political  subdivisions 


were  doing  any  work  In  connection  with  any  activity,  or  who 
were  exercising  any  function  m  connection  with  any  activ-  -- 
ity.  Under  the  law  an  employee  might  work  one  week  in 
connection  with  such  a  project,  and  with  Immunity  engage  in 
pobtical  activities  the  following  week  when  he  is  on  his  leave 
of  absence,  or  is  working  on  some  other  project.  Further- 
more, pernicious  pobtical  activity,  or  taking  any  active  part 
in  poUtical  management  or  political  campaigns,  or  using 
his  official  authority  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result,  are  such 
vague,  indefinite,  and  uncertain  terms  as  to  make  enforce- 
ment impossible.  We  all  know  that  the  inflection  of  the  voice, 
the  gesture  of  the  hand,  or  the  blink  of  an  eye  may  be  as 
effective  in  political  persuasion  as  the  words  spoken,  and  yet 
the  proponents  of  this  law  would  have  the  employees  of  an 
administrative  agency  decide  the  financial  destiny  of  the 
States  and  local  political  subdivisions,  and  also  determine 
whether  political  prosecution  should  be  commenced.  The 
American  people  would  not  tolerate  this  type  of  undemocratic 
and  dictatorial  violation  of  their  right  of  freedom  and  expres- 
sion which  has  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  our  Constitution. 
In  these  days  of  distress,  it  is  imperative  that  movements 
and  laws  aimed  at  destruction  of  our  safeguards  of  liberty  be 
nipped  In  the  bud. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  Air  Safety  Board 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7, 1940 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  President's  reorganization  order  scuttling  the 
independent  and  well-working  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
and  the  Air  Safety  Board  does  not  lie  in  the  feeble  explana- 
tions the  President  has  given  the  country.  Nor  have  the 
spokesmen  for  the  New  Deal  who  have  been  thrown  into  the 
breach  in  a  desperate  effort  to  allay  the  Nation's  growing 
resentment  against  this  proposition  given  the  real  clue  to 
the  motive. 

When  one  cuts  into  this  reorganization  order,  the  real 
reason  behind  it  becomes  clearer.  And  from  a  New  Deal 
viewpoint,  it  is  a  logical  reason  and  one  that  conforms  thor- 
oughly to  its  history. 

The  answer  Is  simply  that  the  President  could  not  "handle" 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  the  Air  Safety  Board 
Bs  now  constituted.  He  does  not  like  its  independence;  it 
does  not  conform  to  his  pattern  of  government,  predicated 
on  Executive  control.  Hence  his  recommendation  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  must  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  must  be 
abolished. 

His  fight  on  the  Air  Safety  Board  and  on  the  Authority  is 
the  Supreme  Court  fight  all  over  again.  It  is  the  history, 
repeated,  of  the  President's  fight  on  the  nonconforming  Mr. 
Humphreys,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  is  the 
history  of  his  fight,  again,  on  the  nonconforming  Mr.  Morgan, 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  challenge,  the  threat,  of  the  New  Deal  has  always 
been:  Conform  or  be  annihilated. 

And  now  the  intended  victims  are  to  be  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Authority  and  the  Air  Safety  Board. 

The  air  pilots  tell  us  that  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion threw  consternation  into  their  ranks.  This  same  reac- 
tion has  been  had  among  both  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  especially  among  those  who  know  the  his- 
tory of  civil  air  regulation  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  or  who  come  from  districts  with  aviation 
industries,  and  who  appreciate  the  terrible  set-back  to  civil 
aviation  while  control  was  vested  in  the  Commerce  Depsirt- 
ment.    And  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
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country  generally  were  equally  amazed  and  flabbergasted — 
and  just  as  resentful. 

Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  clean,  wholesome,  benefi- 
cial, and  independent  confidence-creating  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment laid  open  to  the  surreal  knife  of  the  New  Deal.  To 
do  what?  To  cut  away  a  vital  and  healthly  adjunct  of  civil- 
aviation  control,  independent,  nonpolitical  control,  and  to  re- 
place it  with  a  political  crutch  to  be  furnished  by  the  Com- 
merce Department.  When  everything  is  said  and  done,  that 
is  what  this  attempted  surgery  would  do.  But  that  political 
crutch  would  furnish  the  control  the  President  wants.  With 
it  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  would  become  dependent 
on  the  administration. 
The  issue  is  clear  enough. 

Let  us  keep  this  independent  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
and  our  Air  Safety  Board.  The  people  have  confidence  in  its 
administration.    And  so  has  the  industry. 

That  the  C.  A.  A.  and  the  Air  Safety  Board  have  done  their 
jcb  well  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  in  the  public 
eye.  Since  its  inception  our  newspapers  have  been  free  from 
headlines  screaming  their  notices  of  air  crashes  and  the  toll 
of  human  lives  in  airplane  accidents.  Everything  has  been 
going  smoothly. 

And  yet.  despite  this  background,  and  without  even  a  mur- 
mur of  demand  for  any  change,  we  are  asked  to  reorganize 
this  agency.  What  we  are  being  a.sked.  in  fact,  is  to  disor- 
ganize it,  to  destroy  its  independent  status,  to  put  it  again 
under  the  same  spoils-ridden  Commerce  Department  where 
years  ago  the  administration  of  civil  aviation  nauseated  every 
instinct  of  decency  and  conscience,  and  where  its  only  accom- 
plishment was  a  tragic  toll  of  lives  and  a  disorganized  industry. 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  vote  down  this  reorganization 
order.  To  carry  it  out  will  be  indeed  to  tempt  fate.  Let  his- 
tory teach  us  something. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIL  FERGUSON 

OF  0KLAH0M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1940 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
the  following  short,  vital  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
Coneress  shall  provide  for  the  national  defense;   and 

Whereas  in  present  world  conditions  with  the  break-down  of 
International  law  and  the  failure  of  all  treaties  to  protect  the 
sovereignty  of  nations,  no  nation  can  feel  secure:   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  should  accept  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  of  North  and 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  as  announced  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  on  the  passage  of  this  resolution  the  Speaker 
at  such  time  as  he  may  designate  at  this  session  of  Congress 
shall  call  the  House  of  Representatives  into  executive  session  and 
the  Speaker  shall  Invite  the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  those  charged  with  the  responsibilities  under  them 
to  inform  the  House  of  Representatives ,  on  the  actual  condition 
of  the  national  defenses  of  this  Nation  and  to  answer  questions 
that  may  be  propounded  by  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  to  the  conditions  relative  to  the  national  defenses 
of  th  s  Nation. 

The  Speaker  is  further  authorlased  to  call  such  additional  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  until  the  House  of 
.(Representatives  shall  have  been  satisfied  of  th?  information  neces- 
sary to  guide  them  in  providing  legislation  and  funds  that  may 
be  required  in  providing  adequate  national  defenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  these  United  States  can  well  be 
com.pared  to  a  bunch  of  corn-fed  rats  basking  in  the  sun 
waiting  to  be  poiuiced  on  by  the  wildcat  nations  prowling 
the  world  today.  Congress  has  voted  billions  for  defense,  yet 
no  informed  person  feels  secure. 

Before  this  session  ends  Congress  must  adopt  an  adequate 
defense  program.    Balanced  budgets  and  a  $45,000,000,000 


debt  limit  pale  into  insignificance  if  our  national  security  is 
at  stake.  The  hungry  wildcat  nations  of  the  world  covet 
the  fat  resources  of  North  and  South  America.  We  are 
pledged  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of  this  Nation.  What 
with?  A  powerful  Navy,  the  most  powerful  in  the  world  per- 
haps. England  had  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world. 
Yet  she  could  not  protect  Norway.  Our  present  air  torce 
could  not  protect  one  shore  line  of  the  United  States.  How 
will  we  protect  the  shore  line  of  North  and  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies?  Otu-  limited  nvunber  of  trained, 
equipped  men  would  not  make  a  formidable  expeditionary 
force  to  dislodge  enemies  from  the  West  Indies  if  they  were 
firmly  established.  We  can  avoid  the  terror  of  invasion  in 
the  continent  only  if  we  are  prepared.  Three  years  of  in- 
telligent, defensive  preparation  would  find  us  equipped  for 
any  eventuality.  Bravery  and  patriotism  are  sterling  Amer- 
ican qualities  but  barehanded  and  untrained  American  forces 
would  be  smashed  by  a  warring  nation  in  this  continent  just 
as  the  brave  and  patriotic  Poles.  Finns,  and  Norwegians  were 

smashed. 

We  should  know  how  late  it  is.  Congress  should  know 
how  late  it  is  by  adopting  my  resolution.  The  House  of 
Representatives  may  act  as  a  committee  to  And  what  the 
actual  needs  of  this  Nation  are  and  provide  adequately  for 
those  needs.  Our  President  has  made  bold  and  far-reaching 
steps  to  provide  a  Navy,  an  Army,  and  an  air  force.  But 
the  time  has  come  when  our  President  needs  the  tmited  sup- 
port of  an  informed  House  of  Representatives  to  provide  this 
Nation  with  an  adequate  defense  program. 


Puerto  Rico  and  the  Sugar  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOLtVAR  PAGAN 

RESIDENT   CO-MMISSIONKR    FROM    PUKRTO    Riro 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1940 
Mr.  PAGAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  having  in  mind  certain  statements  inserted  in 
today's  Record,  I  want  to  make  the  following  remarks  about 
the  refining  of  .susar  in  relation  with  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
sugsur  legislation  which  is  now  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. 

THE   SrrUATION   AS    REGARDS   THE   Rjm>rrNG    OF   STJCAH    IN    HDIRTO   RICO 

The  nearly  2.000.000  American  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  re- 
quest that  no  discrimination  be  laid  against  our  industry. 
Puerto  Rico  is  under  the  American  flag  and  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  States,  politically  and  economically.  Sugar 
legislation  that  seeks  to  place  on  Puerto  Rico  any  restrictions 
pertaining  to  the  marketing  of  sugar  that  do  not  apply  equally 
to  sugar  producers  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  is 
unjust  discrimination  and  un-American. 

According  to  newspaper  stories,  the  eastern  seaboard  re- 
finers are  seeking  to  restrict  production  of  refined  sugar  in 
Puerto  Rico  on  the  basis  that  an  increase  in  the  refimng  of 
Puerto  Rican  sugar  would  result  in  the  displacement  of  labor 
on  the  mainland. 

The  facts  are  that  the  maximum  amount  of  sugar  that 
Puerto  Rico  could  refine  is  the  amoiuit  that  is  produced  on 
the  island.  The  island  is  completely  out  of  the  lanes  of  traffic 
in  which  raw  sugar  flows  from  other  countries  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  from  a  practical  business  point  of  view  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ship  sugar  from  the  continent  or  any  other  area 
serving  the  continent  to  Puerto  Rico  for  refining  and  then 
reship  it  to  the  continent.  Accordingly,  the  maximum 
amount  of  sw^rt  that  Puerto  Rico  can  refine  and  sell  in  the 
United  States  is  the  amount  that  it  is  allowed  to  produce 
under  the  quota  system.  In  1939  this  amount  was  800.000 
tons,  in  round  numbers. 

The  1937  Census  of  Manufactures  shows  that  there  were 
14.024  people  engaged  in  refining  sugar  on  the  continent. 
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and  these  14.024  people  refined  4.516.000  tons  of  sugar,  or 
322  tons  per  person  employed.  K  Puerto  Rico  refined  its 
enUre  output  of  800.000  tons  of  sugar  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  refined  per  person  by  the  eastern-seaboard 
refiners  in  1937.  only  2,485  people  would  be  required  to  refine 
Puerto  Rlcos  entire  quota.  Of  course,  not  all  of  these  people 
arc  engaged  in  actual  refining  operations.  Many  of  them 
are  engaged  In  moving  sugar  to  and  from  the  refinery  or 
into  Uie  channels  of  trade.  No  matter  whether  the  sugar  is 
refined  in  Puerto  Rico  or  in  the  continental  United  States, 
those  engaged  in  moving  the  sugar  into  the  channels  of 
trade  would  still  be  employed.  Thus,  the  number  that  would 
be  displaced,  assuming  that  Puerto  Rico  refined  its  entire 
continental  quota,  would  be  something  less  than  2,452. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  small  number,  considering  the  vast 
amount  of  propaganda  and  the  many  statements  put  out 
about  ttie  reduction  in  employment  that  would  occur  if  Puerto 
Rico  was  allowed  to  refine  all  of  its  siigar. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  the  island  never  woiUd  refine 
more  than  a  fraction  of  its  total  quota.  The  reason  is  be- 
cause the  island  on  the  average  grinds  its  entire  crop  of 
sugarcane  in  about  4 '2  months.  Thus,  each  individual  raw 
sugar  mill  would  have  to  refine  all  of  its  own  sugar  or  other 
refiners  independent  of  the  raw  mills  would  have  to  purchase 
sugar  for  refining  from  the  raw  mills  and  carry  it  over  during 
the  other  7'2  months  when  there  was  no  raw  sugar  available. 

Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  situation  on  the  island 
knows  that  by  no  means  all  or  any  large  portion  of  the  41 
Independently  owned  companies  would  ever  attempt  to  re- 
fine even  their  own  sugar,  and  furthermore,  it  is  sheer 
ignorance  to  assume  that  any  refining  unit  is  going  to  pur- 
chase sugar  and  hold  it  in  Puerto  Rico  for  7 ',2  months  in 
order  to  refine  the  sugar.    The  market  risk  is  too  great. 

The  larger  mills  which  for  40  years  have  been  able  to 
finance  refining  operations  have  shown  no  inclination  to 
refine  sugar.  The  main  reasons  why  the  larger  mills  have 
refrained  from  going  into  the  refining  business  are,  first. 
they  would  be  able  to  operate  their  refineries  only  about  half 
the  year;  and,  second,  they  would  have  to  establish  selling 
agencies  on  the  mainland.  Experience  indicates  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  selling  agencies  for  so  small  an  amount  of 
refined  sugar  would  amount  to  as  much  or  more  than  the 
refineries  would  realize  out  of  their  refining  operations. 

The  four  large  mills  of  the  island  grind  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  sugar  produced  on  the  island.  If  they  have 
not  found  it  advisable  to  go  into  refining  in  the  40  years  that 
they  have  been  in  operation,  during  most  of  which  period 
there  were  no  restrictions,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  find 
it  advisable  to  do  so  under  present  conditions. 

A  few  of  the  smaller  mills  can  refine  their  sugar  and  sell  it 
in  bulk  direct  to  chain  stores  or  other  large  users  of  sugar. 
Then  the  question  comes  as  to  what  chance  there  is  that  other 
smaller  mills  would  be  likely  to  set  up  and  attach  refining 
units  to  their  raw  mills  for  refining  their  own  individual  out- 
put. That  is  diflBcult  to  say.  It  is  known,  however,  that  not 
all  of  them  are  so  situated  or  are  in  financial  position  to  go 
into  the  refining  of  sugar,  and  the  experience  of  the  small 
mills  that  have  gone  into  the  refining  of  sugar  does  not  lend 
too  much  encouragement  to  those  not  now  refining. 

The  result  is  that,  when  you  review  the  refined  situation  in 
Puerto  Rico  from  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  island  will  ever  refine  more  than  a  fraction  of  its  total 
production.  Thus,  the  argument  advanced  that  permitting 
Puerto  Rico  to  refine  its  own  sugar  would  displace  a  large 
number  of  employees  engaged  in  refining  on  the  mainland  is 
largely  pure  unadulterated  nonsense,  designed  to  be  mis- 
leading. 

If  the  island  refined  half  of  its  quota,  which  seems  to  be 
the  maximum  under  present  and  prospective  future  condi- 
tions, it  would  not  displace  at  the  outside  more  than  1.200 
workers  engaged  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  based  on  the  record 
of  the  nimiber  of  employees  required  to  refine  sugar  on  the 
mainland.  This,  of  course,  makes  no  allowance  for  the  num- 
ber who  would  still  be  employed  on  the  r"ft'"^^"^  in  moving 
the  sugar  into  tlie  channels  of  trade. 


Not  only  has  discrimination  against  Puerto  Rico  been  pro- 
posed in  this  connection,  and  not  only  has  the  effect  and 

extent  of  Puerto  Rican  refining  been  exaggerated,  but  other 
erroneous  statements  have  been  made  regarding  the  island's 
refineries.  It  has  been  printed  publicly  that  Puerto  Rican 
refineries  pay  laborers  only  a  little  more  than  $1  a  day.  I 
can  state  that  refinery  workers  in  the  Island  are  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  which 
means  that  minimum  wages  cannot  be  less  than  $2.40  for  an 
8-hour  day. 

In  addition,  a  recent  charge  stated  that  r^inery  workers 
in  Puerto  Rico  are  not  represented  by  labor  unions  as  are 
mainland  refinery  employees.  To  the  contrary,  workers  in 
Puerto  Rican  refineries  are  organized.  Wage  rates  are  deter- 
mined each  year  by  collective  bargaining  between  the  unions 
and  the  representatives  of  the  refineries. 

The  further  charge  has  been  made  that  Puerto  Rico's  re- 
fineries are  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government,  that  they 
have  received  $2,000,000  in  cash  In  benefit  payments  since 
1934.  But  the  facts  are  that  no  refinery  on  the  island  has 
received  any  benefit  payments  for  the  refining  of  sugar.  The 
only  payments  have  been  to  growers  of  sugarcane,  exactly 
the  same  as  in  all  other  domestic  sugar-producing  areas. 

Paced  with  record-breaking  unemployment,  entitled  to  its 
full  rights  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico  asks 
for  and  insists  upon  fair  and  equal  treatment  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  sugar. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  all  matters,  we  simply  appeal  for 
simple  justice  to  the  American  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Bureaucracy  Runs  Wild 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7, 1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  every  week  you  work  3  days* 
pay  goes  for  taxes.  Ttiose  taxes  today  support  the  greatest 
number  of  Federal  bureaucrats  In  the  history  of  organized 
government. 

Bureaucracy  Is  as  old  as  society.  No  man  can  enforce  the 
rules  of  any  community  without  assistance.  In  even  the  most 
primitive  tribes  the  native  chief  probably  called  in  his  favor- 
ite nephews  to  help  run  the  business.  He  would  have  been  a 
good  deal  less  than  human  If  he  had  not  heeded  the  demand 
of  his  wife  or  wives  to  distribute  a  few  of  the  softer  jobs  to 
the  long  list  of  relatives  on  his  waiting  list.  And  those  who 
succeeded  by  this  ancient  process  in  gaining  comfortable 
berths  on  the  tribal  roster  undoubtedly  joined  in  the  game  by 
employing  still  other  pals  and  relatives  to  assist  them.  From 
such  small  beginnings  rise  great  institutions. 

We  all  know  the  famous  lines: 

The  big  fleas  have  Uttle  fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite  'em. 
The  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas,  and  co  ad  infinitum. 

No  better  description  can  be  offered  of  the  New  Deal  In 
action.  No  one  denies  for  a  moment  that  any  system  of 
organization  requires  the  development  of  bureaus.  Someone 
must  be  found  at  the  top,  and  down  the  line  there  must  be  an 
army  of  subordinates,  each  contributing  his  share  to  the 
effective  fimctioning  of  the  system. 

Even  the  simplest  forms  of  himian  organization  acquire 
constantly  exp>anding  duties.  Families  assume  new  responsi- 
bilities as  they  grow.  Governments  create  them  In  the 
process  of  growth. 

Even  the  most  embittered  critic  of  our  present  National 
Government  recognizes  the  imperative  necessity  for  a  bureauc- 
racy In  the  guidance  of  our  people.  Republicans,  no  less 
than  Democrats,  concede  the  truth  that  our  gigantic  business 
of  government  requires  a  vast  army  of  public  officials  to  carry 
out  the  detailed  operations  of  the  Nation.    We  know  full  well 
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that  there  are  tremendous  forces  at  work  compeUing  our  rep- 
resentatives to  establish  new  agencies  to  meet  unforeseen  and 
sometimes  unpredictable  problems. 

In  the  colonial  era  of  American  history  bureaucracy  v/as 
already  an  old  acquaintance.  Committees  drew  up  rules  for 
the  organization  of  the  Continental  Congress,  for  its  Army,  for 
the  safety  of  the  Colonies,  for  executive  business.  A  13-man 
Naval  Committee  launched  the  American  Fleet,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  modem  problems 
which  rise  from  the  endless  red  tape  of  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment were  well  known  to  John  Paul  Jones,  who  found  the 
naval  officials  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  impossible  to 
handle.  In  disgust  he  threw  up  his  hands  and  obtained 
from  the  French  those  famous  ships  with  which  he  harassed 
British  vessels  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast.  Treasury 
problems  were  no  less  irksome.  To  start  the  flow  of  checks, 
the  Continental  Congress  named  two  Treasurers,  as  an  assur- 
ance of  honesty.  A  few  weeks  later  a  congressional  com- 
mittee was  added  to  check  accounts. 

Within  6  months  they  set  up  a  new  standing  committee  to 
check  on  the  checkers.  Committees  of  commerce,  foreign 
affairs,  superintendents  of  finance,  marine,  and  war  intro- 
duced the  foundmg  fathers  to  bureaucracy  at  close  range 
before  the  Republic  was  born. 

By  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  Federal  departments 
were  no  longer  a  novelty.     But  the  tremendous  expansion  in 
their  personnel,  expenditures,  and  functions  has  been  a  crea- 
ture of  the  twentieth  century.     Just  over  100  years  ago,  in 
1839.  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  began  its 
existence  with  an  appropriation  of  $1,000.     Today,  a  century 
later,  its  biu-eaus  have  mushroomed  to  a  position  which  would 
have  amazed  the  citizens  who  founded  it.     More  tlian  a  billion 
dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  Agricultural  Department  alone 
in  that  century.    The  number  of  its  subdivisions  defies  ac- 
counting.    No  less  than  70  separate  programs  are  carried  on 
by  its  employees,  ranging  from  "doiuine  treatments  to  horses" 
to  "phony  peach  control."     Young  men  by  the  hundreds 
stand  along  the  Nation's  highways,  casually  asking  motorists 
to  confess  the  transportation  of  Japanese  beetles,  gypsy  moths, 
and  pink  boUworms.     Pamphlets  teaching  the  proper  tech- 
nique of  handling  three-cornered  pants  are  sent  in  the  mails. 
The  process  of  bureaucratic  growth  has  been  instructive. 
It  demonstrates  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  desire  for 
economy   in   government   and   the   tendency   to   gain   voting 
strength  through  the  pleasant  device  of  padding  the  pay  roll. 
But  in  the   last  7  years  we  have  seen  bureaucracy  run 
wild  in  the  United  States.    It  is  a  new  kind  of  bureaucracy, 
far  removed  from  the  harmless  variety  which  blossomed  with 
the  creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1882. 
The   New  Deal's   bureaucrats   represent   a   new   species,   all 
afflicted  with  'bureaucratis  perniciosis."     They  fancy  them- 
selves  as   more   than   administrators.     Many   of   them    look 
upon  their  rcl?  in  American  life  as  that  of  legislators,  policy- 
makers, appointment  dictators. 

More  than  50  new  agencies  have  been  established  to  house 
this  new  army  of  Federal  superservants.  So-called  "biain- 
truslers"  have  used  such  bureaus  as  the  sounding  boards 
for  their  pet  ideas.  Masquerading  as  legal  counsel  to  the 
R.  F.  C.  S.  E.  C.  P.  W.  A.  are  men  who  look  upon  them- 
selves as  missionaries,  dedicated  to  the  spread  of  New  Deal 
gospel  to  a  recalcitrant,  reactionary  Congress.  "With  ora- 
torical fanfare  and  newspaper  trumpets,  they  have  made 
such  alphabetical  concoctions  as  C.  W.  A.,  W.  P.  A.,  C.  C.  C. 
P.  W.  A..  F.  E.  R.  A.,  and  F.  H.  A.  part  of  the  everyday 
language  of  millions  of  Americans.  Even  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  know  these  things  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
find  their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  Government  bu- 
reaucracy. Only  the  manufacturers  of  "red  tape"  find  cause 
for  rejoicing  in  the  brain  children  of  the  New  Deals 
agencies. 

Some  of  these  establishments  have  unquestionable  merit. 
A  few  may  even  be  completely  indispensable.  Yet.  valuable, 
necessary,  or  wise,  the  growth  of  this  new  kind  of  bureauc- 
racy must  raise  many  questions. 


How  can  we  reconcile  the  rise  of  a  new  generation  of  domi- 
neering bureaucrats,  responsible  only  to  their  appomters,  with 
the  traditions  of  a  government  based  upon  direct  account- 
ability to  the  people?  What  does  the  new  centralization  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  Washington's  floating  population 
portend  for  the  future  of  our  Nation? 

The  Republican  Party  is  convinced  that  the  New  Deal's 
vast  new  army  of  civil  employees  engaged  in  the  task  of 
administering  legislation  marks  a  sharp  departure  from  the 
basic  pattern  of  our  governmental  system.  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, too,  have  established  bureaus.  But  for  150 
years  it  has  been  the  boast  of  America  that  ours  is  a  "govern- 
ment Of  laws  and  not  of  men."  We  in  America  are  deter- 
mined that  our  lives  shall  not  be  regulated  by  arbitrary  indi- 
vidual action.  We  know  that  regulation  rushes  quickly  into 
reg-.mentation — that  regimentation  is  a  synonym  for  tyranny. 
To  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  the  growth 
of  the  New  Deal's  new  kind  of  bureaucracy  represents  the 
direct  antithesis  of  democratic  theory.  We  believe  that  those 
who  make  our  policies  must  be  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
voters  back  home.  In  a  republic  this  is  axiomatic.  But  tho 
New  Deal  has  created  a  new  kind  of  irresponsible  bureaucracy. 
The  establishment  of  administrative  agencies  is  not  in  itself 
a  denial  of  American  principles.  But  the  New  Deal's  bureauc- 
lacy  declares:  "Those  whom  you  elect  may  .^ketch  outlines 
of  policy.  In  the  daily  operations  of  the  Government's  busi- 
ness we.  the  administrators,  .shall  take  over  the  affairs  of 
state.  We  shall  determine  the  actual  eflect  of  each  policy 
upon  ycu.  We  shall  interpret  the  law.  Upon  our  regulations 
will  rest  the  success  or  failure  of  legislation." 

We  have  seen  the  re.^^ults  of  this  new  departure  in  American 
life.  Like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  investigators,  armed  with  pen- 
cils, paper,  and  authority  to  compel  the  production  of  bocks, 
records,  pay  rolls,  and  correspondence  have  descended  upon 
the  unsuspecting  businessmen  of  the  Nation.  Wherever  they 
have  gone,  they  have  harrassed  them,  spreading  suspicion  of 
their  mtegrity  throughout  the  land.  Farmers  have  been  bo- 
sieged  by  earnest  young  agents  of  the  Agricultural  D  -part- 
menl,  requesting  them  now  to  curtail  production,  now  to  ex- 
pand production,  sometimes  to  cease  production  entirely. 

From  all  that  has  occurred,  one  conclusion  seems  unchal- 
lengeable. No  matter  hew  well-meaning  may  be  the  motives 
of  the  New  Dral's  bureaucrats,  their  results  endanger  the 
American  principle  of  covernmental  responsibility.  This  New 
Deal  bureaucracy  means  a  constant  diversion  of  attention 
from  the  business  at  hand.  It  means  the  creation  of  hundreds 
oi  new  sources  of  friction  in  the  intricate  industrial,  agiicul- 
tural.  and  commercial  life  of  America.  It  means  the  constant 
employment  of  men  and  women  whose  livelihoods  depend  upon 
the  analysis  of  other  people's  business.  It  means  the  creation 
of  a  group  regarded  by  the  remainder  of  the  Nation  as  para- 
sitic. 

America's  founding  fathers  were  well  aware  of  irresponsible 
bureaucracy.  They  had  seen  it  in  the  course  of  their  own 
relations  with  the  British  crown.  Dozens  of  intermediaries 
stood  in  the  path  of  any  direct  appeal  to  the  mother  coiintry. 
They  had  witnessed  misunderstandings  fostered  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  distant  government.  In  the  French  revolu- 
tion, too.  they  had  observed  its  effects.  They  were  not  willing 
tc  impose  any  such  monstrosity  on  the  newly  founded  re- 
public. 

There  are  those  who  argue  strenuously  that  more  and  more 
agencies  must  be  created  in  a  never-ending  prcccns,  because  of 
the  growing  complexity  of  modern  life;  that  the  recognized 
need  of  regulation  invariably  requires  the  presence  of  a  multi- 
tude of  new  officials.  To  them  the  answer  must  be  straight- 
forward. Our  Nation  grew  from  an  insignificant  group  of 
sea-coast  colonies  to  a  mighty  power  in  less  than  a  century 
and  a  half.  We  established  Federal  bureaus,  but  they  did  not 
usurp  the  powers  of  their  creators.  We  developed  the  East 
from  an  agricultural  into  an  industrial  center  without  chang- 
ing our  system  of  government  policy  making.  We  built  a  rail- 
road network  covering  3.000.000  square  miles  with  only  one 
administrative  tribunal  to  handle  complicated  affairs. 
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What  has  happened  in  the  period  since  1932  to  justify  the   ' 
almost  incredible  multiplication  of  these  agencies?    To  be 
sure,  we  have  suddenly  found  ourselves  faced  with  a  seem- 
ingly endless  relief  problem.    To  meet  it  perhaps  the  Federal 
Government  was  justified  in  establishing  a  group  of  orpani-    j 
zations  within  its  framework  to  assure  efficiency  in  feeding 
the  hungry  and  sheltcrinK  the  homeless.    But  this  in  no  way 
accounts  for  the  establishment  of  E.  C.  W.,  E.  H.  F.  A.,  F  B. 
V.  E.  F.  C.  of  T..  F.  I.  C.  B..  F.  S.  L.  D..  and  the  dozens  of  other 
fantastic  growths  which  have  mushroomed  overnight  since  i 
the  New  Deal  toe)k  office.  [ 

The  dangers  which  arise  from  the  establishment  of  these 
many  Federal  bureaus  are  no  creations  of  an  overactive 
imagination.  In  Europe  the  Communist,  Nazi,  and  Fascist 
dictatorships  of  the  Russian.  German,  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments did  not  seize  power  with  ammunition  and  bayonets. 
They  started  on  the  path  to  tyranny  through  constitutional 
methods.  They  promised  every  group  within  the  population 
precisely  what  it  lacked.  Their  spokesmen  won  elections. 
They  added  converts  to  their  causes.  To  hungry  men  and 
women  they  brought  the  promise  of  food,  the  hope  of  gain. 
And  once  in  power  they  perpetuated  their  authority  by  the 
simple  device  of  centralized  bureaucracy-dommated  govern-  | 
ment.  All  power  was  vested  in  the  leaders.  In  Communist 
Russia  it  went  to  Lenin  and  then  to  his  succes.sor,  Stalin. 
Italy  gave  absolute  authority  to  II  Duce.  Germany  revered 
its  Fuehrer.  But  behind  each  of  these  men  was  the  army  of 
government  employees  whose  livelihoods  were  determined  by 
the  maintenance  of  an  authority  which  was  being  ruthlessly 
exercised.  In  Europe  the  procedure  was  simple.  To  carry 
out  its  needs  the  dictatorship  developed  a  pattern  for  the  life 
of  the  entire  country.  Busine.ss  became  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Laborers  and  farmers  were  conscripted  into  the  army 
of  the  state.  Huge  governmental  expenditures  became  nor- 
mal. Mass-work  systems  requiring  the  services  of  every 
available  man  were  instituted.  Over  the  air  waves  and  in  the 
press  a  constant  stream  of  propaganda  directed  at  convinc- 
ing the  nation  of  its  prosperity  was  propagated.  Everyone 
became  part  of  the  bureaucracy.  It  was  the  ultimate  in 
bureaucratic  government,  with  the  entire  nation  on  the  pay 
roll. 

These  are  steps  astonishingly  similar  to  those  employed  in 
our  own  Nation  in  the  last  8  years.  With  the  exception  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  they  reflect  an  almost  identical 
adoption  of  European  practices  by  an  American  government. 
We,  loo,  have  heard  the  talk  of  a  planned  economy.  From 
every  administrative  official  high  up  in  the  councils  of  the 
New  Deal  has  come  a  discussion  of  the  advantages,  the 
Utop:an  splendor,  of  a  sj'stem  completely  organized  from  one 
coast  to  another.  Rex  Tugwell.  Henry  Wallace.  Harry  Hop- 
kins, are  all  disciples  of  this  delusion.  They  recognize  in  it 
nothing  antagonistic  to  the  American  tradition  of  free  enter- 
prise. They  are  ready  to  scrap  the  whole  system  for  the  sake 
of  their  plan. 

Centralization  of  government  is  more  an  abstract  idea.  In 
practice  it  means  that  the  entire  business  of  government 
must  radiate  from  Washington.  The  States  become  subordi- 
nate. Tlieir  well-being  depends  entirely  upon  an  ab.lity  to 
satisfy  the  dictates  of  Washington's  rulers.  And  the  price  of 
rebellion  is  all  too  expensive.  Cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  your  reward  is  certain.  W.  P.  A.  projects. 
P.  W.  A.  construction,  speedy  distribution  of  Federal  old-age 
pension  contribution.s — these  are  the  reward  for  good  be- 
havior. Refuse  to  join  the  chorus  of  "yes  men"  and  your 
State  is  penalized.  Ohio  finds  itself  pleading  in  vain  for 
$1300  000.  withheld  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
because  of  an  internal  Democratic  Party  feud.  W.  P.  A. 
appropriations  Ixcome  snarled  in  endless  complications. 
Governors  find  themselves  "persona  non  grata"  before  admin- 
istrative overlords.  It  is  all  a  very  pleasant  era  for  the  powers 
that  be.  They  find  it  possible  to  wield  the  "big  stick"  with 
impunity,  for  their  decisions  are  final.  Woe  unto  those  who 
cross  them.     Tliis  is  centralization  in  practice. 

No  wonder  business  finds  itself  constantly  concerned  over 
the  development  of  our  "wonderland  of  bureaucracy."    To 
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penetrate  it  requires  the  services  of  accountants,  lawyers, 
bookkeepers  in  untold  nimibcrs.  Every  new  piece  of  legisla- 
tion furnishes  the  source  for  dozens  of  regulations  issued  by 
agencies  of  whose  existence  we  are  scarcely  aware. 

In  America  cur  farm  population  numbers  32.000.000.  Their 
lives  are  intimately  affected  by  the  growth  of  centralized 
government.  It  has  reached  out  to  make  them  part  of  official 
Washington.  What  they  may  plant  and  what  they  may 
harvest  are  determined  by  the  dictum  of  the  Agricultural 
IX-partment.  Agents  scattered  over  the  3.070  counties  of 
America  run  our  farms.  Thirty  million  workers  engaged  in 
industry  recognize  the  growing  importance  of  administrative 
agencies.  They  determine  the  rights  to  organize  and  in  in- 
creasing measure  the  opportunity  to  work.  Salesmen,  bank- 
ers, exporters,  importers,  inve.'^tors  see  their  daily  lives  gov- 
erned almost  completely  by  Federal  regulation.  The  era  of 
voluntary  self-regulation  which  was  inaugurated  in  the 
twenties  has  given  way  to  a  new  day.  a  New  Deal,  with  Gov- 
ernment taking  over  the  role  of  private  policeman. 

Bureaucracy  is  here  in  full  force.  Little  by  little  we  are 
pushing  on  toward  centralization.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
America  to  succumb  to  this  device.  We  who  value  individual 
freedom  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  dictates  of  our  daily  lives 
by  Government  agents.  It  is  a  short  step  from  free  "advice," 
reinforced  by  governmental  mandate,  to  coercion,  reinforced 
by  the  concentration  camp.  We  must  determine  now  never  to 
take  this  step. 


W.  P.  A.  Employment 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  experience  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
in  the  operation  of  the  provision  we  heretofore  adopted  re- 
quiring 30-day  lay-cffs  for  W.  P.  A.  workers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed continuously  for  18  months  has  proven  its  adoption  a 
serious  mistake.  Many  workers  who  have  dependents  and  no 
other  means  of  support  have  been  made  to  suffer,  particularly 
those  of  past  middle  age.  With  some  10.000,000  of  our  people 
on  the  unemployed  list,  it  is  evident  to  all  of  us  that  these 
older  workers  who  are  discharged  have  scant  opportunity  to 
find  reemployment. 

Industry  is  taking  up  the  slack  with  younger  workers  to 
some  extent,  and  those  50  years  of  age  or  over  are  cast  aside. 
I  urge  that  before  we  adjourn  we  modify  this  provision  which 
has  been  so  harmful. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  constituent  whom 
I  have  known  for  many  years  and  who  is  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  this  provision  of  the  law  in  my  district.  I  ask 
leave  to  include  this  letter  in  the  extension  of  my  remarks. 
Obviously  I  will  not  disclose  the  name  of  the  writer.  I  also 
ask  leave  to  include  the  news  item  referred  to  in  the  letter. 

Portland,  Oreg  ,  May  4,  1940. 
Hon    Homer  D   Angell, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Avgell:  The  pnclnsed  article  appeared  in  the 
Oregonian  of  Mav  3  on  the  subject  of  the  18  month.s'  contlnuoua 
employment  of  the  W  P.  A.  workers  and  the  proposod  £impndm?nt 
to  ihe  same  I  feel  sure  th.it  you  are  interested  In  this  matter 
and  I  therefore  hasten  to  address  ycu  regarding  the  havoc  this 
rule  has  worked  on  the  employees  as  well  as  retarding  work  on  the 
projects.  It  is  a  dra-stic  rule  considering  the  dismissed  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  idle  for  6  weeks,  it  requiring  the  relief  worker 
a.sslgned  to  the  case  2  wcelcs  In  which  to  reassign  the  person.  You 
can  see  that,  even  If  the  amendment  holds,  the  worker  uiU  be  out 
a  month — possibly  more,  If  not  assigned  to  another  project 
Immediately. 

I  understand  that  this  removal  rule  has  been  and  is  but  an 
experiment.  It  certainly  Is  a  nerve-racking  experiment  for  th*? 
young,  but  more  so  for  the  older  workers,  for  they  cannot  expect 
to  obtain  private  employment,  preference  being  given  to  the  young 
"fry,"  as  you  know.     The  salaries  given  by  W.  P.  A.,  especially  to 
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the  Intermediate  and  unskilled  workers,  many  ol  whom  have  de- 
pendent*, do  not  allow  saving  for  dismissal  time,  hence  when  It 
comes  worry  and  debt  ensue  until  one  is  on  the  verge  of  dlstrac- 
ticn.  The  skilled  office  workers  do  not  fare  much  better,  as  they 
have  been  compelled  to  incur  past  Indebtedness  because  of  the 
varying  maneuvers  from  time  to  time  of  the  W.  P.  A.  moguls.  If 
the  W  P.  A.  admlniatratlve  department  would  dismiss  many  of  the 
workers  yotmg  enough  to  get  private  work,  but  who  are  preferably 
mftfcing  w.  P.  A.  a  "career."  experiments  in  all  probability  would 
be  unnecessary.  I  know  positively  from  experience  with  these 
youngsters  that  they  do  not  try  for  private  work  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ones  doing  the  skilled  work  (the  older 
ones  generally),  such  as  timekeeping,  pay  roUs.  editing,  proofread- 
ing, etc..  should  not  be  removed,  as  It  retards  the  progress  of  the 
work  to  a  big  extent.  The  ones  already  on  the  projects  should 
remain  until  the  conclusion  of  the  projects  in  order  to  assure 
accuracy. 

I  am  employed  on  the  most  Important  nonconstructlon  project 
In  Oregon  (It  is  In  effect  throughout  the  States.  I  understand), 
that  of  land  classification,  such  as  public  domain.  Oregon-Cali- 
fornia holdings,  bird  refuges,  reservations,  etc..  doing  timekeeping, 
pay  rolls,  editing,  as  well  as  typing  land  descrlpUons.  which  work 
is  hard  and  particular  and  requires  corrections  because  of  in- 
accurate Clerks.  If  the  18-month  rule  Is  In  operation  November  1, 
I  will  be  in  line  for  dismissal,  and  then  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions and  indebtedness  will  pe^in.  Being  an  efHcient  office  worker 
for  many  years.  I  have  been  able  to  handle  the  work  no  doubt 
much  better  than  the  average  run  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  could  do. 

I  am  appealing  to  you.  a  member  of  the  Relief  Subcommittee,  to 
put  forth  your  best  efforts  to  have  this  drastic  and  seemingly 
foolish  experiment  put  totally  out  of  commission,  as  it  Is  a  detri- 
ment to  both  projects  and  workers.  I  am  not  appealing  from 
a  purelv  selfish  standpoint,  but  for  the  Intorest  of  all  who  are 
In  line  "for  dismissal,  with  its  consequent  trials  and  tribulations. 

[Prom   the  Portland  Oregonlan   of  May   3.    19401 

RELIEF  BARRIER  LIFTING  XJTtCTD HEAD  ASKS  END  TO  RZSTRICTIGNS 

Washington,  May  2. — The  administration  moved  Thursday  to 
persuade  Congress  to  abandon  severe  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  In  this  years  relief  bill  and  grant 
wide  discretion  In  expendlttire  of  »985.(KX),000  in  the  8  months 
following  July  1. 

Col.  Francis  P.  Harrington.  W.  P.  A.  Commissioner,  proposed  to 
the  House  relief  subcommittee  it  abandon  most  of  the  restrictions 
voted  last  year  after  a  W.  P.  A.  Investigation. 

He  approved,  with  modification,  one  of  the  most  controversial 
restrictions.  This  Is  the  provision  for  a  30-day  law-off  of  W  P.  A. 
workers  after  Ihey  have  been  on  the  rolls  for  18  months.  He 
suggested  the  lay-off  be  cut  to  15  days. 
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EXHTORIAL  PROM  THE  CinCAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  eastern  editorial  writers  are  taking  more  and  more  In- 
terest in  California's  migrant  problem,  and  advising  the  read- 
ing public  of  our  State's  sincere  efforts  to  care  for  the  mi- 
grants. Pacts  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Indicate  that  migration  to  California  is  due  to  that  State's 
high  labor  standards.  Secretary  Wallace's  report  was  printed 
in  the  Chicago  Tribime  of  May  2.  1940.  and  reprinted  edi- 
torially in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  this  morning. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
editorial  of  the  Times-Herald,  and  that  I  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Trlbtme  of  May  2,  1940 J 

WHT  TBX  JOAOS   WENT  TO   CAUTCSJCIA 

By  thi«  time  several  million  Americans  have  either  read  Grapes 
of  Wrath  or  seen  the  movie.  A  great  many  of  them  are  no  doubC 
persuaded  that  farm  labor  la  California  Is  poorly  paid. 

It  may  bo  well,  then,  to  adduce  the  facts  as  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Henry  Wallace,  Secre- 
tary. They  were  presented  graphically  on  the  flnaur.lal  page  of 
the  Tribune  a  Xew  days  a«o. 


Farm  wages  In  Calilomla  are  not  low;  they  are  the  highest  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Wallace  reports  that  the  average  monthly 
farm  wage  rate  with  board,  in  California  Is  $45  50  This  com- 
pares with  aaa.TS  in  lowa.  a32  50  in  Illinois.  •34.75  in  New  York. 
In  Georgia  the  corresponding  figure  is  ei2.50.  In  Oklahoma,  the 
home  of  the  Joads.  it  is  120,  and  in  Texas  only  a   litUe  higher. 

Farm  wages  In  Califcmla  are  about  35  percent  hlshcr  than  In  the 
Middle  West.  300  percent  higher  than  in  the  Southeastfrn  Stato^. 
and  rather  more  than  100  percent  higher  than  In  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  It  Is  scarcely  remarkable,  then,  that  considerable  numbers 
of  Texans  and  Oklahomans  hit  the  road  for  the  Golden  West.  Tliey 
migrated,  as  men  have  from  the  earliest  times,  to  better  their  eco- 
nomic condition.  They  did  not  have  to  be  lured  by  false  promises 
of  employment  They  went  in  the  certainty  that  employment  on 
the  land  in  CallXomia  could  not  be  more  difficult  to  hnd  ttxan  la 
Oklahoma  and  was  far  better  paid 

The  reason  the  farm  hand  in  CallfornlH  pets  the  highest  wages 
Is  not  at  all  obscure.  The  capital  Investment  pfr  acre  there  Is  rela- 
tively hlgn.  That,  In  turn,  means  that  the  productivity  of  land 
and  labor  Is  relatively  high.  That  means  that  the  wage  rate  can 
be  high,  for  wages  cannot  rise  above  the  value  of  the  product 

Mr  Steinbeck  did  not  do  Justice  to  his  Okies  He  pictured  them 
as  pitiful  dupes  who  set  out  on  a  perUous  pilgrimage  without  any 
real  prospect  of  Improving  their  condition  at  the  end  of  it.  In  fact, 
they  were  behaving  as  Intelligent  people  are  supposed  to  behave; 
they  were  leaving  a  low-wage  area  for  a  high-wage  orra  Thousands 
of  the  migrant*  have  benefited  materially  from  the  exodus 
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ADDRESS   BY   HON.   T    V.   SMITH.  OF   ILLINOIS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  transportation 
bill  forthcoming  for  consideration  by  the  House  has  set  my 
mind  to  work  upon  how  much  of  our  pohtical  enterprise  can 
be  regarded  as  transportation  of  something  or  other  from 
somewhere  or  somebody  to  somebody  or  somewhere  else.  I 
submit  here  for  the  consideration  of  idealists,  who  specialize 
in  transportation  wholesale,  an  address  I  delivered  some 
time  ago  in  the  city  of  Chicago  before  a  group  of  earnest  citi- 
zens devoted  to  the  improvement  of  that  great  city: 


GnEmNGS  To  PEia>ow  Idealists 
We   are    gathered    here,    as    I    understand,    to    celebrate    and 


to 


facilitate  the  cau.se  of  city  betterment  tlirovigh  means  political. 
It  is  a  worthy  cuuse  In  general  and  an  opportune  one  in  p.'.r- 
tlcular  Great  as  Chicago  Is.  she  is  not  yet  perfect:  her  will  to  do 
requires  support  from  our  Joint  will  to  do  well  Whatever  hap- 
pens In  Europe,  whoever  Is  President  of  the  United  States,  who- 
ever becomes  Governor  of  Illmois,  whoever  is  mayor  cf  Chicago — tlie 
City  Council  of  Chicago  needs  honest,  efficient,  and  Int*  lllgent 
aldermen.  That  is  the  cause,  as  I  underrtand  it.  to  which  you 
mean  to  address  yoiu-  efforts  In  the  days  ahead.  It  is  a  cause 
that  Is  good  regardless;  for  whatever  does  or  docs  not  happen 
elsewhere,  here  and  now  we  in  Chicago  need  the  be.st  alcienncn 
we  can  get.  We  have  some  good  aldermen  We  need  more  V/e 
shall  not  get  too  many  good  ones.  If  other  things  go  well,  this 
preeent  effort  is  also  well:  if  other  things  go  111.  Uiia  is  well — 
and  all  the  more  important.  The  mayor  of  Chicago,  whoever  he 
may  be,  can  always  profit  from  having  a  few  independent  men 
in  the  council,  and  the  citizens  of  Chicago  stand  to  profit  even 
more  greatly  by  having  public  matters  publicly  debated  before 
they  are  acted  upon. 

I  am  personally  liappy  to  be  hero  with  you  and  to  raise  ray  voice 
In  behalf  of  this  wiu  of  yours  to  improve  Chicago  It  was  this 
group  or  the  nucleus  of  such  a  irroup  as  this  which  pn^lded  me  Into 
politics,  though  I  acknowledge  that  It  did  not  require  heavy 
prodding.  They  cull  you  idealists;  you  may  accept  unequivocally 
the  amblgucu^ly  intended  appellation.  The  cause  you  represent 
will  be  alive  and  flourishing  long  after  the  le8.«er  causes  are  for- 
gotten of  tl^iose  who  are  less  idealistic  than  ycu.  The  will  to  Improve 
one's  city:  to  make  its  personnel  more  Intelhgcnt.  its  services  mure 
humane,  Its  performance  more  efficient — this  desire  Is  as  deep  as 
the  human  will  to  power  and  In  height  towers  above  the  will  to 
power  and  all  Its  hungry  kin. 

ADVICE    TO    mAUSTS 

Am  Idealists  we  have  nothing  to  apologize  for — nothing  save  our 
Impotence.    We  have  a  good  cause,  a  permanent  cause.     What  w* 


need  Is  that  cur  pood  cause  should  cause  something,  that  It  should 
make  a  difference  In  our  city  I  am  not  one  to  belittle  high  ideals 
even  when  they  are  useless;  for  what  is  useless  may  be  far  from 
worthless,  and  I  hold  Ideals  to  be  that  which  is  finally  worthftU. 
But  vkhen  worth  can  be  turned  to  use  It  Is  doubly  worth  wluie 
I  know  that  some  good  people  are  good  for  nothing;  but  a  lot 
of  good  people  are  both  good  and  good  for  something.  By  ventur- 
ing into  politics  we  Idealists  advertise  our  desire  to  convert  worthl- 
neis  into  utility,  to  turn  our  ideals  Into  the  humble  channels  of 
action.  In  doing  so.  we  also  subject  ourselves  to  the  discipline  of 
action.  Thereby  hangs  the  larger  tale  of  the  Impotence  of  Idealists 
in  politics. 

For  the  first  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  discipline  of  action 
Is  this:  That  many  more  noble  things  can  be  thought  than  can 
be  done.  One  lifetime  Is  enough  to  think  all  noble  thoughts,  but 
It  Is  not  erouph  to  effect  more  than  one  or  a  few  noble  changes 
in  human  society.  The  price  of  doing  anything  in  politics  is  not 
trjing  to  do  too  much.  What  we  Idealists  almost  never  learn  Is 
how  to  specialize  our  Ideals  Into  action.  The  logic  upon  which 
we   mostly   operate   I   have   observed   to   be   something   like   this: 

Major  premise:  Whatever  Is  wrong  and  remediable  should  be 
remedied. 

Minor  preml.«ie  ■  H^re  is  something  wrong  and  remediable. 

Conclusion :  Therefore  I  should  remedy  It. 

Now.  that's  a  beguiling  argument.  In  logical  form  almost  ln>- 
peccable.  though  not  quite  Impeccable  for  man.  It  Is  an  argument 
good  only  for  God  For  a  man  to  conclude  that  he  ought  to  begin 
to  right  all  the  wTongs  he  sees  about  liim  Is  for  him  to  right  none 
cf  them  Frustration  is  the  normal  outcome  for  such  a.spiratlon. 
What  each  idealist  needs  to  learn  Is  simply  this  That  he  Is  not 
God.  Whatever  Idealist  has  learned  this  is  on  the  humble  road  of 
achievement  Thus  humbled,  he  may  leave  some  modest  monu- 
ment ere  his  brief  day  be  done.  The  lesson  is  harder  than  you 
might  think;  for  it  Is  our  friends  who  become  our  enemies  here. 
It  IS  easy  for  us  Idealists  to  tell  our  enemies  where  to  go;  but  to 
resist  our  friends  who  request  of  us  only  the  simple  thing  that 
we  be  God — that  we  "sponsoi  all  the  good  things,  introduce  all  the 
reform  blHs.  speak  against  all  the  wrongs  of  the  world — to  resist 
such  friends  is  a  matter  so  d  fficult  that  I  have  found  thus  far 
cn'y  one  ideal :st  who  Is  mean  enough  to  do  it 

But  this.  I  believe.  Is  the  price — the  painful  price — of  our  being 
more  than  d-efimcrs  of  things  very  dear,  but  al.>,o  very,  very  dead. 
We  must  specialize,  we  Idealists — must  specialize  in  our  idealism. 
This  ycu  have  begun  by  foregoing  official  re'ponsiblllty  for  the 
mayoralty  ficht  Keep  up  what  you  have  begun  Disavow,  not 
Interest  in.  but  responsibility  for.  a  few  thousand  other  things,  and 
we  shall  t)e  on  our  slow  way  to  sure  betterment  of  Chicago.  Beyond 
this  advice  to  specialize— one  man.  one  cau-e — I  can  help  you.  if 
help  I  can.  by  sharing  with  you  some  notions  as  to  what  causes 
to  choose   for  the  specialized  concentration  of  your  efforts. 

M'Wt  that  any  one  person,  or  any  one  group,  can  do  in  one  life- 
time flows  as  an  unearned  Increment  from  jomethlng  else  wisely 
chosen  and  well  done.  It  wa-s  this  thought  that  led  me  to  resist 
for  4  years  the  temptations  offered  by  friends  to  sponsor  onlv  one 
bill  during  my  entu-e  term  In  the  SUte  Senate  of  Illinois.  I  saw, 
or  thought  I  saw.  one  thing  to  do.  which,  be'ng  done,  would  Uself 
do  a  thousand  other  needed  thlng<=.  And  that  was  to  provide  a 
re=;earch  staff  for  the  legislature  Itself  under  the  direction  of  legis- 
lative leaders,  to  furnish  lawm:\kers  with  the  facts  they  need  when 
they  need  them.  I  thought  that  if  we  could  thus  unite  the  prac- 
tical sagacity  of  pollilcal  leaders  with  the  scientific  intelligence  of 
the  trained  technicians,  we  should  strike  a  body  blow  for  improve- 
ment.    I  still  think  so      Indeed.  I  know  so. 

In  some  such  abstemious  and  foresighted  spirit,  let  us  pass  by 
the  easy  temptations  to  specialize  against  the  visible  evils  of  drink- 
ing gambling,  and  excessive  good  timing  In  general— pass  them  by 
In  order  to  make  our  efforts  themselves  carry  on  for  our  ideals  I 
see  four  lines  en  one  of  which  Id  specialize  were  I  privileged  to  sit 
in  the  city  council  The  other  three  Id  try  to  get  somebody  else 
to  master'and  represent.  1  The  fiscal  cystem.  2  The  traffic  sys- 
tem. 3.  The  personnel  system.  4  The  educational  system.  In 
saying  a  wc^d  up"n  these  four  problems  In  turn.  I  mean  not  so 
much  to  offer  a  p.olltlcal  program  as  to  Illustrate  a  method  for 
moral  Ideals  to  Improve  in  political  effectiveness  And  I  certainly 
do  not  mean  what  I  have  to  say  as  a  broadside  against  the  best 
efforts  In  these  directions  of  sitting  members  of  the  city  council. 
Not  criticism  of  the  past  but  hope  of  betterment  for  the  future — 
let  that  be  here  our  theme. 

1.    THI   FISCAL   STSTCM 

As  regards  the  city's  money,  citizens  are  entitled  to  know  that  It 
comes  from  fair  sources,  that  It  goes  to  useful  and  necessary  ends, 
and  that  it  really  comes  rather  than  stays  and  really  goes  rather 
than  s'lck.s  It  is  abuses  here  that,  next  to  drinking  and  gambling, 
usually  attract  »he  easiest  attention  of  us  reformers  When  some 
fiscal  agent  of  the  city  fixes  or  permits  to  be  fixed  tax  bills,  so  that 
the  money  dors  not  come  In  save  from  the  weak  and  the  gullible, 
or  when  some  venal  official  takes  a  few  thousand  or  a  few  hundred 
tho.  ;and  dollars  to  enrich  himself  or  more  often  to  save  or  help 
his  friends,  the  city  gasps  and  reformers  get  busy  to  reform  And, 
faith,  theres  every  reason  the  city  should  gasp  and  every  reason 
that  idealists  should  resolve  to  reform  such  putrid  excesses  against 
common  decency   and   honesty. 

But  to  get  a  tax  system  which  levies  most  taxes  on  those  mo.st  able 
to  pay  and  least  taxes  upon  those  least  able  to  pay.  this,  while 
undramatic.  Is  mnnltoly  more  Important  to  good  government  than 
the  stopping  of  occasional  stealing;  for  lopsided  taxation  is  the  graft 


of  great  grafters,  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  the  city  without 
acceptance  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  city's  cooperative  life.  You 
can  bond  against  theft,  but  not  for  Integrity.  Taxation  touches  our 
deepest  integrity  for  fair  play  in  the  rules  of  the  game.  Chicago's 
Idealism  requires  a  man  who's  head  is  as  hard  as  his  heart  Is  tender 
to  give  all  his  time  on  the  city  council  to  this  task,  which  is  a 
thousand  tasks  rolled  functionally  Into  one.  One  such  hard-headed 
specialist,  not  also  hard-hearted,  could  do  much  to  save  the  city 
for  and  from  business,  from  and  for  genuine  humanltarlanlsm. 

2.    THE    TRAFFIC    SYSTEM 

If  those  who  have  the  political  power  had  to  put  up  with  trans- 
portation normal  for  the  majority,  there  would  not  long  be  such 
transportation  as  Chicago  now  has  for  the  bulk  of  its  population. 
Even  most  of  us  articulate  idealists  ride  most  of  the  time  on  fast, 
comfortable  North  Shore  or  Illinois  Central  trains  rather  than  upon 
the  Jerky,  noisy,  smelly,  slow  streetcars  Or  we  drive  otir  own  cars 
thai  are  not  draughty,  with  money  enough  in  our  pockets  to  pay  for 
convenient  parking.  To  tire  workers  out  in  getting  them  to  work  is 
not  econcmy;  and  to  wear  them  cut  on  the  way  home  is  not  decency. 
And  to  do  both  for  the  .sake  of  private  enrichment  Is  not  democracy. 
The  problem  of  getting  men  and  women  to  and  from  work  and 
pleasure,  from  and  to  the  spot  called  honie.  requires  honesty  and 
brains,  requires  skill  in  city  planning  and  construction  engineering, 
requires  knowledge  of  finance  and  accovmtlng. 

This  Is  a  problem  upon  which  I  do  not  purport  to  know  more 
than  that  it  has  often  been  left  to  city  fathers  that  know  no  more 
than  I.  The  fact  that  the  subway  is  coming  at  last  makes  not  less 
neces-sary.  but  more  nece.ssary.  the  election  of  men  to  the  city 
council  that  mean  well  and  that  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  problem.  We  need  wire  idealists  to  discourage  stealing  the 
comfort  and  the  pennies  of  the  ppople,  to  further  both  economy 
and  efficiency,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  city  planning  and  population 
shifts.  We  need  tender-hearted,  hard-headed  .specialists  as  aider- 
men  from  a  few  wards  to  represent  all  wards  on  this  central  and 
crucial  matter.  One  such  idealist  who'd  keep  -his  mouth  mostly 
shut  about  other  matters  and  his  brain  always  active  on  this 
matter   would   enrich    the   city   from   highly   paying   dirt. 

3.    THE   PERSONNEL    SYSTEM 

An  aspect  of  politics  that  lies  very  close  to  my  own  heart  Is  the 
personnel  system  of  cur  public  service — urban  and  national.  A 
metropolis  like  ours  requires  a  veritable  army  of  skilled  men  and 
women,  and  unskilled,  too,  to  carry  on  the  daily  wcrk.  Tho  un- 
skilled do  not  constitute  a  crucial  problem — given  any  moderate 
desire  to  serve  the  city  rather  than  some  party  leader.  But  the 
skilled  .servants  of  the  cliy  require  great  care  in  training,  in  selec- 
tion, in  promotion,  in  retiren.ent.  This  is  no  task  lor  a  politician 
with  personal  interests  to  be  served  thereby.  To  know  what  sort 
of  Jobs  need  doing,  to  get  the  kind  of  men  who  can  do  them  best, 
and  to  keep  conditions  continuously  favorable  for  the  right  man  in 
the  right  job — this  would  be  to  eff?ct  economy  through  efficiency 
and  to  get  efficiency  through  economy.  Here  is  the  real  and  only 
great  chance  to  save  money  without  Impairing  civilized  fi?rvlco«5. 

To  get  the  right  people  in  the  right  places  Is  what  the  term  civil 
service  ought  to  mean.  It  Is  not  what  the  term  means  in  Chicago. 
So  far  from  this  meaning  has  been  the  fact  in  Chicago  during  my 
time  here,  regardless  of  the  party  in  power,  that  the  very  name 
has  come  to  suggest  partisanship,  nepotism,  and  occasionally  scan- 
dalous graft.  Temporary  appointments  by  the  thousands,  delay  In 
examinations,  probable  favoritism  in  the  lists — all  these,  and  more, 
have  brought  the  city's  personnel  work  into  such  disrepute  that 
It  Is  simply  better  to  call  it  the  uncivil  service  and  be  done  with  it. 
There  is  a  frankness  about  all  this  that,  were  It  not  Ignorant,  wotild 
be  cvnical. 

While  all  this  is  going  en.  the  necessity  of  scientific  personnel 
work  has  grown  apace.  The  functions  of  government  are  expanding, 
the  social  services  are  Increasing,  the  necessity  for  continuous  skill 
Is  ever  more  and  more  apparent.  Great  strides  have  been  made  by 
technicians  in  making  skilled  administration  possible,  but  not 
largely  for  Chicago.  Our  city  goes  on  its  ancient  way.  inr-fficiently. 
wastefully.  stridently.  Political  partlsan.shlp  Is  made  to  appear 
more  Important  than  perfect  performance  In  the  work  of  the  city. 

What  a  field  Is  here  for  an  Idealist  who  will  become  a  specialist 
and  stay  a  specialist  on  civil  service.  There  Is  available  a  whole 
moral  philosophy  to  back  him  up — cities,  model  compared  with 
Chicago,  would  uphold  his  hand,  and  the  citizenry,  once  Informed, 
would  welcome  the  chance  for  their  most  skilled  sons  and  daughters 
to  find  a  career  In  the  service  of  this  fair  city.  A  civic  cesspool 
here  awaits  transformation  by  hard-headed  Idealists. 

4.    THE    EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM 

Totalizing  all  opportunities  at  Improvement  Is  that  offered  by 
the  educational  system.  Through  the  schools,  public  and  paro- 
chial pass  now  each  decade  the  total  population  In  Its  quest  for 
richer  life  Schools  are  justly  the  center  of  all  major  efforts  to 
make  Chicago  better,  and  the  public  schools  are  the  crucial  center. 
The  public  schools  alone  prevent  parochial  schools  from  sacrific- 
ing citizenship  to  sectarianism,  and  private  schools  from  training 
cads  rather  than  men.  Both  private  and  church  schools  perform 
a  useful  role  In  our  city,  but  permanently  useful  only  If  the 
public  schools  confront  them  constantly  with  a  high  standard 
and  a  democratic  will. 

Tliere  are  those  who  would  keep  the  public  schools  out  of 
politics.  I  would  not.  I  would,  the  rather,  keep  jxalltlcs  out  of 
the  schools.  There's  little  chance  to  keep  schools  out  of  politics; 
for  politics  concern  the  most  Important  things  of  our  common 
life,  and  the  schools  are  the  most  important  things.    But  to  keep 
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politic*  out  at  tfte  schools  Is  the  first  eM^ntlal  of  democratic 
statemanahlp.  There  Is  every  doubt  whether  this  la  being  done 
in  Chicago  today.  Citizens  are  entitled  to  know  what  Is  being 
done  with  the  schorts,  to  the  schools,  for  the  schools.  As  a  demo- 
cratic IdeallKt,  I  should  welcome  the  chance  to  devote  mysell 
excIiBlvely  to  this  problem  to  our  dty  council.  There  would  not 
be  much  competition,  I  believe.  How  many  debates  on  this  mat- 
ter m  the  councU  have  we  heard  or  heard  of  for  a  half-dozen 
years? 

If  the  Bchools  are  to  be  kept  properly  at  the  center  of  polltlca 
and  poliUcs  Is  properly  to  be  kept  out  of  the  schools  themselves, 
then  political  authorities  must  insist  upon  a  board  of  education 
Itself  educated,  impeccable,  impartial,  and  unapproachable.  It 
must  be  a  board  that  enjoys  Informing  citizens  about  the  schools  ! 
while  educating  the  children  In  the  schools:  Frankly  explaining  its  ' 
budget,  eagerly  exposing  Its  curriculum,  ardently  soliciting  the 
interest  of  parents  and  jealoiisly  protecting  the  Integrity  of 
teachers.  But  I  find  that  I'm  off  my  subject;  I'm  not  talking 
about  the  Chicago  schools.     Let  me  return  to  Chicago. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  walking  to  school  thinking  of  what  Id 
been  reading  In  the  morning  paper  when  I  overtook  a  friendly 
policeman.  I  asked  him  if  he  noticed  several  new  appointmenu  to 
our  dty  school  tK>ard.  He  had.  and  thought  well  of  them.  I  com- 
mented wonderlngly  upon  the  nimiber  of  coal  merchants  in  the 
list  And  what  had  I  against  coal  merchants,  he  wanted  to  know. 
Nothing  I  replied.  In  the  coal  business;  but  what  flu  them  pecul- 
iarly to  run  our  schools?  Well,  they  are  businessmen,  he  said,  and 
businessmen  ought  to  be  able  to  run  anything.  "Come,  come, 
fald  I.  "I  am  myself  a  school  teacher,  as  you  know.  I  admit  that 
Im  a  plumb  good  one.  But  what  would  you  think  If  you  bad  read 
In  the  rooming  paper  that  I  had  been  appointed  chief  of  police? 
"Why."  said  he  sputtering.  'Td  think  It  was  a  hell  of  an  appoint- 
ment."   And  so  It  would  be.  my  friends.     So  It  would  be. 

We  need  seme  Idcalut.  who  Is  much  more  patriot  than  partisan, 
to  go  to  the  city  council  and  specialize  In  educational  matters 
The  city  fathers  are  responsible  In  the  laat  analysis  for  the  city 
children.  The  city  council  ought  to  aak  of  the  official  custodians 
of  education  an  accounting  for  their  high  stewardship.  Weaknes*. 
cowardice,  indirection,  arroeance.  igrorance.  avarice — these  have  no 
place  in  the  management  of  schools.  Nor  has  partisan  politics  or 
pirtisan  religion  either.  We  need  somebody  in  the  city  councU 
high-minded  enough  to  free  the  school  from  partisanship,  intelli- 
gent enough  to  expose  fallin-e  of  function,  and  cotu-ageous  enough 
to  put  public  education  In  Chicaaro  where  It  belones — put  It  right 
In  the  forefront  for  the  sake  of  all  the  children  whether  all  the 
children  go  to  public  schools  or  not. 

And  while  upon  the  educational  problem.  I  would  as  an  aldermsn 
give  -wme  of  mv  specialized  Idealism  to  adult  and  even  to  offlcial 
education.  I'd  like  to  see  some  Idealist  who  believes  In  the  efBcacy 
of  light  arrange  for  an  adequate  syKtem  of  reporting  upon  the  city's 
business,  with  a  proper  and  Independent  audit  of  all  fimds.  includ- 
ing thoae  of  the  beard  of  education.  This  ought  not  to  be  a  matter 
of  muckraking:  It  ought  to  be  dene  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the 
sake  of  popular  education  and  decent  citizenship.  Aboveboard 
enterprises  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  light  and  everything  to 
hope  from  popular  Intereet  in  public  business. 

The  radio  makes  possible  In  large  cities  for  the  first  time  since 
Pericles  a  proper  educational  approach  from  officials  to  citizens.  As 
an  adult  educational  measure  I  would  like,  as  a  city  father  of 
Chicago,  to  further  the  use  of  the  radio  for  correction,  improvement, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  city  services.  The  city  councU  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  itself  or  the  mayor  or  for  both,  a  station  or  regular  hours 
on  the  air  In  which  scandals  could  be  exploded,  problems  explained. 
plans  broached,  and  achievements  celebrated.  To  ncg'ect  this  new 
and  magnificent  avenue  to  enhanced  morale  is  to  forego  the  might- 
iest opportunity  yet  offered  to  make  knowledge  effective  out  of 
campaigns  as  well  as  In  campaigns.  While  the  schools  are  edu- 
cating the  oncoming  generation,  we  can  now.  by  the  radio,  educate 
ourselves  to  common  problems,  projected  solutions,  eventual  com- 
promises But  there  Is  little  hope  of  adequacy  in  this  larger  field  of 
enlightenment  until  idealism  can  make  itself  effective  in  saving  the 
Integrity  of  the  common  public  schools  from  predatory  Interests 
and  cultural  provlnclalisma. 

Chicago  is.  m  all  truth,  too  fine  a  place  to  have  education  mean 
less  than  aU  the  light  all  of  us  can  shed  all  the  time  upon  com- 
mon concerns.  In  the  schools  it  Is  light  shed  by  one  generation 
from  all  the  generations  for  the  sake  of  the  next  generation  Out 
of  the  schools  it  Is  the  Ught  of  honesty  shed  on  civil  affairs.  In 
and  out  It  Is  the  creaUon  of  finer  human  hungers  so  that  as  surely 
as  slowly  we  shall  from  our  many  racial  cultures,  religious  com- 
plexes and  eccnomlc  conflicts  create  one  community,  the  com- 
munity of  Chicago  the  civilized  It  Is  the  task  of  idealism  to  create 
such  a  community  on  this  very  site  of  this  very  city. 

No  idealist  can  do  it  all.  nor  all  idealists  do  all  of  It  at  once. 
But  give  Chicago  four  Idealists  each  specializing  In  one  of  these 
four  i--glons  and  cooperating  for  the  good  of  the  city,  and  we 
should  make  Chicago  better  more  rapidly  than  any  materlalls^a 
believe  poesible.  One  Intelligent,  specialized  Idealist  is  a  company, 
two's  a  crowd,  three's  a  regiment,  and  four's  an  epoch.  These 
problems  are  not  so  many  that  we  Idealists  must  break  up  in  dls- 
sentlon  over  them,  as  we  have  done  In  the  pyast. 

These  problems  are  really  all  one,  as  the  city  Itself  is  one.  They 
are  really  all  problems  In  transportation.  Our  flscaJ  system  Is 
transportation  through  taxation  of  money  from  private  plethora  to 
public  need.  Our  traffic  system  is  transportation  of  persons  from 
home  to  work  or  pleasure  and  back  again.    Our  personnel  system 


is  transportation  of  skin  from  prtrate  to  public  business  through 
wise  recruitment  and  proper  placement.  And.  finally,  our  educa- 
tional system  Is  transportation  of  tdeas  and  sentiments  from  man 
to  man  and  from  generation  to  generation.  80  much  one  enter- 
prise are  these  several  problems  seen  to  be  that  one  Idealist  could 
do  them  all.  were  Jt  not  for  the  meagemeas  of  himian  energy  and 
the  shortness  of  human  life  Capable  men  In  the  several  fleJds  of 
interest  should  b**  able  through  cooperation  to  relieve  each  other  of 
having  to  play  at  being  God  and  yet  enable  all  together  to  be  more 
than  mere  man 

To  regard  our  city  politicians  as  Idealistic  experts  In  trans- 
portation is  to  require  of  them  one  outstanding  characteristic, 
integrity  He  who  moves  all  things  else  must  not  himself  be 
easily  moved.  He  must  himself  stay  pmt  so  that  all  else  may 
move  In  order  and  to  a  purpose.  He  must  not  be  In  politics  for 
money,  for  there's  too  much  money  moving  about  him  for  siifety. 
Only  Idealists  meet  this  elemental  demand — services  tor  a  mod- 
erate salary.  He  must  not  be  In  it  for  power,  for  there  are  always 
too  many  people  about  him  who  are  powerless  to  protect  them- 
selves against  him.  Only  IdeallsU  meet  this  indispensable 
demand. 

He  must  not  be  In  It  to  get  even  with  life  for  wrongs  fancied 
Into  his  very  personality,  for  he  will  poison  with  s\u.plcton  the 
sources  of  human  frlendUnees  and  succ»r  Only  ldoalist«  meet 
this  Inexorable  demand.  Our  city  politician,  he  must  be  In  all 
truth  what  you  are;  he  must  be  a  devotee  of  the  Ideal  but  willing 
to  disclaim  responsibility  for  all  but  a  little  of  that.  To  do  what 
can  be  done  well  and  to  do  it  with  a  will — that's  the  vocation  of 
an  Idealist. 

The  United  States  (lousing  Authority 
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Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  very  able  and 
informative  address  of  Mr.  Harry  C.  Bates,  president  of  tlie 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  International  Union  and 
chairman  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  housing  committee,  before  a  re- 
cent labor  conference  in  his  home  city  of  Dallas  and  appear- 
ing In  the  El  Paso  Labor  Advocate. 

The  housing  program  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  ac- 
complishments of  this  administration.  It  has  had  my  vote 
and  active  support  from  the  beginning.  I  joined  with  officials 
of  El  Paso  and  many  citizens  In  recommending  and  urging 
that  El  Paso  he  included  among  the  cities  awarded  projects. 
I  am  happy  In  the  thought  that  one  of  these  projects  is  now 
Hearing  completion,  and  construction  on  another  about  to 
begin.  This  will  mean  much  for  the  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  many  underprivileged  citizens  In  my  home  city. 
It  will  also  bring  lasting  indirect  benefit  to  oiir  entire  c-tizen- 
ship,  I  congratulate  the  El  Paso  Housing  Authority  on  the 
fine  work  it  has  done. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  today  to  address  the  South- 
western Labor  Conference  of  the  representatives  of  a  grent  la»x>r 
movement  that  nas  raised  high  the  banner  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  I  am  honored  because  I  have  been  asked  to 
come  and  speak  to  you  about  housing — a  problem  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  simple  member  of  our  great  lab  )r  movement;  a 
problem  with  which  the  An^erican  Federation  of  Labor  h&a  buc- 
ceeded  in  dealing  effectively  where  many  had  failed.  But.  above 
all.  I  am  proud  to  be  here  to  discuss  this  vitally  Important  sub- 
ject with  you  as  one  who  c<>mes  from  Dallas,  who  is  a  son  of 
Texas,  and  who,  no  matter  where  he  is  or  in  what  representative 
capacity,  will  always  remain  at  heart  a  delegate  from  the  great 
Southwest. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  has  grown  over  a 
period  of  nearlv  60  years,  is  four  and  a  quarter  million  members 
strong  today.  During  these  many  years  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  seen  many  changes  take  place,  has  faced  many  ob- 
stacles, and  has  weathered  many  storms. 

Among  such  changes  were  the  growth  of  our  whole  Nation; 
development  of  new"  means  of  production;  new  products;  new. 
better,  and  faster  means  of  communication  Among  these  change* 
»iiy>  ^ras  the  great,  almost  incredible,  transformation  of  the  South- 
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west  from  sparsely  populated  and  neglected  open  spaces  into  a 
region  rich  In  resources,  expanding  in  production  and  trade,  where 
we  have  built  large  cities,  have  reared  tall  buildings  up  into  the 
sky  challenging  others  to  catch  up  with  our  pace  and  our  ability 
to  succeed  in  a  difficult  Job. 

When  I  say  that  In  the  past  60  years  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  overcome  many  obstacles  and  has  weathered  manj 
storms.  I  say  that  knowing  that  some  of  these  olastacles  had  socmcd 
Insuperable,  and  yet  they  were  overcome,  and  that  some  of  these 
storms  had  seemed  fierce  and  menacing,  and  yet  labor  emerged 
from  them  unscathed,  only  strengthened  by  the  experience 

For  more  than  a  decade  now  the  ship  of  labor  has  been  la.--hed 
by  the  worst  storm  It  has  encountered,  the  storm  of  unemployment. 
Uncertainty,  privation,  insecurity,  and  outright  sufTerlng — all  these 
things  have  been  faced  by  workers,  and  all  these  things  have 
strengthened  their  belief  that  they  must  be  together  and  act  to- 
gether If  the  way  out  Is  to  be  found.  Those  four  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion wage  earners  who  today  make  up  the  membership  of  the 
American  Federation  give  our  movement  the  strength  it  lias  never 
had  before,  and  give  tis  the  as.surance  that  we  .shall  pass  thrpugh 
the  storm  of  unemployment  and  emerge  upon  the  true  course  which 
leads  to  better  wages,  better  working  conditions,  and  a  better 
standard  of  living 

There  are  ovpr  10  OOO.OOO  workers  today  whom  we  count  as  unem- 
ployrd  and  who  should  find  employment  In  private  industry  A  part 
of  this  number  are  new  workers  coming  Into  the  ranks  of  our 
working  population  every  year  and  seeking  Jobs  A  large  portion 
of  this  number,  however,  are  the  workers  previously  employed  in 
their  trades  and  occupations,  those  whose  skill  and  experience  are 
not  being  put  to  use  because  of  the  lagging  industrial  business 
and  construction  activity 

Since  1929  our  p<:)pulatlon  has  grown  and  our  needs  h.Tve  become 
greater,  but  the  construction  Industry  as  a  whole  employed  nearly 
a  million  workers  less  In  1939  than  It  did  In  1929,  Workers  In  other 
Industries  have  also  carried  a  heavy  burden  of  unemployment,  but 
It  was  the  cons? ruction  industry,  together  with  the  industries  re- 
lated to  construction,  that  was  most  severely  affected  by  the  de- 
pression and  has  failed  to  make  up  for  Its  share  of  unemployment 
losses 

Organized  labor  realized  earlier  than  It  Is  generally  supposed  the 
Importance  of  a  long-range  construction  program  as  a  force  which 
would  lessen  the  severe  fluctuations  In  business  activity  and  in 
employment  In  all  Industry  and  trade.  As  far  back  as  1923  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  made  its  proposal  for  a  permanent 
public-works  program  It  was  this  proposal  of  ours  that  served  as 
a  foundation  for  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act  of  1932  and 
whose  basic  principles  were  finally  given  realization  In  1933  by 
the  public-works  program 

But  the  1933  P  W  A  program  was  admittedly  an  emergency 
program  and  not.  as  we  proposed,  a  program  of  permanent  public 
works  through  which  useful  projects  could  be  expanded  in  the 
periods  of  severe  unemployment  and  the  activity  contracted  when 
private  construction  was  revived.  Today  the  P  W  A.  program  Is 
rapidly  tapering  off.  Large  numbers  of  workers  employed  on 
P  W  A  projects  and  on  the  production  of  materials  for  these 
projects  are  being  constantly  laid  off.  As  each  one  of  these  men 
loses  his  Job  more  and  more  Importance  attaches  to  the  question. 
Why  has  not  our  proposal  been  accepted  in  full?  Why  has  not 
Congress  provided   for  a   permanent   public-works  program? 

Because  no  .such  provision  has  been  made,  even  more  Insistent, 
mere  pressing,  and  more  Immediate  is  the  que.stlon.  What  other 
work  Is  there  for  these  workers? 

Eight  years  ago.  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  depression,  the  volume 
of  our  home  building  shrank  to  practically  nothing 

Residential  construction,  which  is  not  only  an  important  pnrt  of 
our  major  industry  but  also  the  most  vital  part,  one  which  affects 
most  dlrpctly  our  fctandard  of  living,  came  to  an  almost  complete 
halt  In  1932  Realizing  the  Importance  of  this  to  our  econo.'ny  and 
the  danger  of  the  already  developing  shortage  of  decent  housing  to 
the  workers,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  problem  of  housing,  sought  the  advice  of  experts, 
and  studied  the  facts.  In  the  meantime  the  shortage  of  low-rent 
housing  had  become  more  acute.  While  more  workers  were  driven 
by  unemployment  into  slums,  with  two  and  more  families  often 
huddling  together  in  crowded  quarters,  lack  of  new  building  kept 
vacancies  down  and  rents  continued  high. 

Local  housing  committees  were  formed  In  several  communities  to 
study  these  conditions  and  to  formulate  plans  to  remedy  them. 

While  the  Federal  Government  undertook  the  construction  of 
several  demonstration  projects  with  P.  W.  A.  funds,  no  provision 
was  made  for  a  comprehensive  long-range  plan  that  would  be  flexi- 
ble, rest  upon  local  Initiative,  and  reflect  local  needs  and  yet  provide 
for  the  necessary  measure  of  Federal  assistance  in  the  form  of 
repayable  loans  for  the  con.struction  of  low-rent  projects 

Our  local  housing  committees  were  then  organized  nationally  In 
the  labor  housing  conference  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  In  collaboration  with  the  Building  Trades  E>epartment  lor- 
niulated  a  housing  program  in  1934.  In  February  1935  this  program 
was  discussed  in  detail  by  the  representatives  of  the  building  and 
construction  irndts  with  Senator  Wagi*kr  who  prepared  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  carried  our  labor's  principles  for  a  national  hous- 
ing program  This  legislation  provided  for  a  permanent  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  was  designed  to  make  possible 
a  Nation-wide  low-rent  housing  and  slum  clearance  program.  No 
action  on  the  bill  was  taken  by  Congress  In  1935.  The  1935  bill  was 
Bl:eived  by  Congress  because  ovir  lat>or  movement  had  not  yet  fully 


grasped  the  importance  of  this  program  nor  had  it  mustered  Its  full 
strength  In  Its  support.  The  program  was  new  and  the  public  opin- 
ion had  not  yet  crystallized  on  tlie  issues  it  presented.  The  sup- 
porters of  better  housing  seemed  divided  and  the  administration, 
busy  with  various  temporary  housing  experiments  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  permanent  and  fundamental  program  contained  In 
this  bill. 

In  193€  the  American  Federation  of  Lal)or  unions  voiced  a  Nation- 
wide demand  for  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner  housing  bill.  As  the 
result  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  an  ovei  whelming  majority.  In 
the  House  It  was  caught  in  the  last-minute  .egislative  log  Jam  The 
future  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  111-hovised  families  depended  on 
a  few  parliamentary  stchnlcalltles.  There  was  still  strong  opposi- 
tion and  the  administration  was  still  indifferent  as  to  the  outcome. 
By  1937  it  became  clear  that  half-hearted  experiments  and  stop- 
gap expedients  could  not  solve  the  problem.  Private  enterprise, 
with  or  without  the  F  H,  A  insurance  was  clearly  unable  to 
meet  the  mounting  need  for  decent  low-ient  homes.  This  time 
labor  was  thoroughly  aroused  and  from  the  entire  ranks  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  resounded  the  Insistent 
call  for  the  enactment  of  this  pcrmanert  housing  program  by 
Congress.  This  call  did  not  go  unheeded.  The  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  became  law  In  Augui-t  1937,  and  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  was  organized  on  Novemljer  1  of 
that  year 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  your  act  It  contains 
the  basic  program  formulated  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  a  program  whose  outlines  labor  had  studied,  analyzed,  dis- 
cussed, and  debated  long  before  it  was  put  Into  the  form  of 
legislation.  It  Is  an  set  whose  passage  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
forthright  demand  for  low-rent  housing  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  unions.  To  thousands  of  our  building 
trades  councils,  central  labor  unions,  and  locals  of  national,  inter- 
national, and  directly  affiliated  unions  and  countless  Individual 
members  who  supported  this  act,  goes  tlie  credit  more  than  to 
anyone  else  for  making  this  program  a  reality.  Let  me  quote  from 
an  official  publication  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  a 
statement  of  the  Government  view  of  what  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  done  to  put  the  housing  program  tbrough: 

"From  the  very  first.  Important  State  organizations  and  inter- 
national unions  in  the  United  States  helpe<i  to  bring  housing  before 
the  public  eye.  The  low-rent  housing  bill  was  discussed  at  union 
meetings  from  coast  to  coast.  Representatives  of  labor  appeared 
before  congressional  committees  and  presented  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  need  for  public  housing  They  told  grim  stories  of  crime  and 
disease  and  deterioration  in  America's  slums." 

At  the  first  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  was  authorized 
by  Congress  to  lend  a  total  of  $500,000,000  in  repayable  loans  for 
construction  of  low-rent  housing  projecis.  In  response  to  t^e 
demand  for  labor.  Congress  pas.sed  an  amendment  In  1938  increas- 
ing this  authorization  for  construction  loans  to  $800,000,000,  This 
is  the  amount  authorized  by  Congress  for  construction  loans  to 
date.  These  loans  are  made  to  local  housing  authorities  constituted 
by  each  community.  The  local  housing  au:horlty  is  a  public  agency 
of  the  community;  It  initiates  each  project  and  is  responsible  for 
its  development.  The  art  also  authorized  the  U.  S  H  A,  to  make 
grants  of  $28,000,000  a  year  in  the  form  of  annual  contributions, 
which,  together  with  contributions  made  by  the  communities  them- 
selves. as.sure  low  rents  in  U.  S   H,  A.  assisted  housing  projects. 

We  have  seen  that  organized  labor  has  made  this  program  possi- 
ble and  that  organized  labor  has  also  led  in  the  first  step  toward 
the  expansion  of  the  program.  But  our  Joo  has  Just  begun.  Today 
we  know  that  the  program  we  have  designed  is  sound  not  only  in 
theory  but  also  In  fact.  It  has  passed  all  tests.  The  most  gruel- 
ling and  time-consuming  task  of  starting  from  scratch  and  plan- 
ning, organizing,  and  developing  a  Nation-wide  program  of  truly 
low-rent  housing  was  completed  by  the  U,  S  H  A  In  the  past  2 
years,  A  lot  of  preliminary  work  had  to  be  done  In  that  time;  a 
lot  of  underbrush  had  to  be  cleared. 

The  enactment  of  enabling  State  legislation  and  the  formation 
of  local  housing  authorities  do  not  in  themselves  build  projects,  but 
without  them  projects  cannot  be  built,  V/ays  had  to  be  figured  to 
make  the  program  economical,  with  the  r<  suit  that  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  assisting  families  :o  live  in  decent  housing 
has  been  cut  As  the  result  of  all  this  vork  the  U.  S  H,  A,  and 
the  local  hou.slng  authorities  cooperating  with  it  are  now  ready  to 
turn  to  tMelr  main  Job  with  their  atten' ion  undivided,  and  that 
Job  is  to  build  projects.  There  are  176  projects  now  under  con- 
struction in  107  communities.  By  the  fin.t  week  in  April.  22  proj- 
ects were  completed  and  occupied,  and  a  veral  projects  have  been 
opened  during  the  last  2  weeks.  While  f  regress  is  being  made,  it 
Is  being  made  within  the  very  narrow  limits  imposed  upon  the 
program  by  Congress,  Some  160.000  famll  es  can  be  rehoused  under 
the  program  we  have  today.  But  this  number  of  low-income  fam- 
ilie.-5  seems  insignificant  when  we  know  that  about  one-third  of  all 
our  families  are  now  living  In  substandaid  housing,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  th'-se  ill-housed  families  are  In  need  of  such  housing  aa 
the  U   S   H   A,  can  provide. 

Aware  of  this,  con.scious  of  the  need  for  expansion  of  the  U.  S. 
H  A.  program,  the  1938  and  1939  convimtions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  unanmously  voted  to  urge  amendments  which 
would  double  the  amount  of  U.  S,  H.  A.  construction  loans  and 
Increase  the  amount  for  annual  contributions  to  $45,000,000  a  year. 
This  proposal  was  embodied  in  the  bill  kr  own  as  S  591.  introduced 
by  Senator  Wagner,  and  passed  by  a  lar^e  majority  of  the  Senate 
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last  year.  Thl«  bUl  1b  stiU  pending  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   But  the  congressional  session  Is  drawing  to  a  close  and 

"^hy  to^tb^  SiSinent  of  S.  5C1  w  important  to  labor?  Just 
what  does  the  housing  program  mean  to  the  workers  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  more  particularly  what  does  1*  niean  to  the 
workers  whom  you  represent,  workers  of  the  Southwest? 

The  expanaion  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  program  means  gcxxi.  h«althfal 
deceat  houatng  for  working  men  and  women  and  their  children  wno 
have  been  the  worst  victims  of  badly  built,  insanitary,  substandard 
housing  in  our  cities  and  towns.  For  the  nrst  time  workers 
famiUes  are  given  an  opportunity  not  only  to  live  In  clean,  roin- 
fortabie  homes  built  by  local  housing  authorities  with  U.  S.  H.  A. 
aid.  but  alao  to  live  la  these  homes  at  renta  which  they  can  afford 
to  pay.  _ 

As  I  Just  told  you.  the  present  program  authorized  by  Congress 
provides  for  $800,000,000  in  loans  for  construction  of  these  projects. 
These  loans  are  repayable  over  a  period  of  years  out  of  the  rents 
charged  on  these  projects.  The  money  does  not  come  from  the 
Treaaxiry  but  is  obtained  by  borrowing.  This  means  that  the 
U  S  H  A.  program  places  no  additional  burden  upon  the  Federal 
Budrret,  that  its  operaUon  In  no  way  Increases  the  public  debt,  and 
that  the  coat  of  the  projects  Is  not  supported  by  the  taxpayer 

The  only  Item  of  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  projects,  and  although  this 
cost  Is  reUtlvely  small,  every  doUar  of  It  stretches  far  to  make  tnis 
program  a  low-rent  program.  I  am  referring  to  the  annual  con- 
tributions made  to  these  projects  to  Insure  their  own  low-rent 
character  and  to  take  these  projects  out  of  any  possible  competition 
with  private  enterprise.  Annual  payments  are  necessary  to  bring 
rents  on  these  projects  within  reach  of  low-Income  families.  It 
costs  the  Government  about  $6  a  family  per  month  to  keep  rents 
low  and  to  keep  these  good  homes  within  the  reach  of  the  workers 
8  591  authorizes  the  increase  In  these  annual  contributions  by 
only  817.000  000.  while  It  doubles  the  construction-loan  authortza- 
ticn  of  »800.000  000.  ^^      ,„„««« 

We  have  seen  that  under  the  program  authorized  to  date.  160  ooo 
low-rent  homes  will  be  constructed  on  more  than  436  projects  in 
Eome  200  communities.  We  have  seen  also  that  In  prcportlcn  to  our 
housing  need,  while  this  Is  a  good  beginning.  It  Is  a  very  sTnall 
beginning.  The  Increase  In  authorization  for  construction  loans  of 
♦800,000.000.  and  the  Increase  In  annual  contributions  by  $17,000  000 
will  more  than  double  the  present  program  Profiting  by  Initial 
experience  the  United  States  Housing  Administration  and  the  local 
authorities  will  be  able  to  make  every  dollar  go  even  farther  Thus 
It  will  be  possible  to  build  more  than  twice  the  number  of  low-rent 
homes  that  can  be  built  under  the  present  program  and  more  fam- 
ilies will  be  benefited.  All  this  can  be  done  If  S.  591  is  approved  by 
the  House  In  the  same  form  as  It  passed  the  Senate.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  the  thinsts  the  passage  of  this  legislaUon  will  accomplish. 

The  most  Important  question  to  us  today  Is  what  will  this  meas- 
ure do  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed?  ft  does  a  lot.  The 
United  States  Housing  AdministratJon  Is  a  double-barreled  employ- 
ment program.  But  It  also  shoots  stmight  at  the  heart  of  the 
unemployment  problem. 

Building-trades  mechanics  and  tatbcrers  proit  most  directly  from 
the  United  States  Housiiig  Artmmistratlcn  projects  for  they  arc 
needed  to  do  the  construction  wcrk  at  ttie  site. 

The  present  program  will  provide  a  total  of  approximately  512.- 
000  buiWUng-trades  Jobs  on  tht  sites  cf  projects  in  200  cities  and 
towns.  Pot  this  urork.  they  will  receive  in  wages  a  total  of  around 
♦235.000.000.  These  are  important  Items  to  the  building  workers. 
They  mean  Jobe  and  they  mean  wages  In  the  pay  envelopes,  wages 
paid  by  the  contractor  at  not  leas  than  the  prevailing  rate. 

But  you  must  remember  that  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  will  hit  its  full  stride 
next  June,  and  to  the  building  worker  that  means  gradual  taper- 
ing off  in  employment  unless  additional  provision  is  made  by 
Congress  to  keep  up  the  pace  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  activity.  And 
this  cannot  be  done  unless  S.  dOl  la  approved  by  Congress. 

The  amount  of  indirect  employment  and  wages  which  the 
U  S.  H.  A.  program  yields  is  even  greater. 

Ftor  every  100  men  put  to  work  at  the  jKtjject  site  150  men  are 
given  employment  and  are  kept  busy  supplying  building  materials, 
in  cement  plants,  brickyards,  sawmills,  and  all  the  related  building 
materials  industries. 

This  means  emplojrment  and  buying  power  to  labor  at  the  crucial 
time  when  the  biirden  of  unemployment  has  become  unbearable  to 
those  millions  of  American  workers  who  are  entitled  to  their  opp<M- 
tunlty  of  earning  a  decent  living  through  their  own  efforts. 

In  the  world  In  which  we  live  today  we  are  surrounded  with 
conflict  and  strife  on  every  side.  Under  these  conditions,  more 
than  ever  before,  we  must  act  and  act  vigorously  to  achieve  ovir 
purpose.  We  must  make  our  wishes  known  and  hack  them  tip 
by  our  strength.  Our  course  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  I  know  we 
shall  succeed  because  the  strength  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  as  a  labor  movement  is  in  the  very  simplicity  of  its  ob- 
jectives As  an  Amerk:an  movement,  as  a  democratic  movement, 
and  above  all.  as  a  labor  movement,  for  nearly  60  years  otir  goal 
has  been  kept  clear  and  distinct  as  It  remains  today:  To  provide 
shorter  hours,  to  secure  higher  wages,  to  improve  working  condi- 
tions, and  to  tnstirc  stability  of  employment  for  American  workers 
The  U.  8.  H.  A.  program  Is  one  of  the  means  to  achieve  these 
objective.  It  tfl  not  a  partisan  program.  It  bears  no  political 
imprint.     It  la  In  a  real  sense  labor's  own  program. 

HaTiBg  done  as  much  as  it  has  to  launch  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  hous- 
ing program,  labor  must  not  permit  it  to  be  scuttled  at  the  time 
wtien  tbe  renl  'worCli  of  this  program  has  been  demonstrated  and 


proved  to  the  world  beyond  challenge.  That  is  why  I  ask  every 
delegate  to  this  meeting  to  act  without  delay  and  to  aPP*^^^ J^o 
theu  Congressmen,  urging  them  to  give  their  full  and  unquallQed 
support  to  8.  691  in  order  to  Insure  the  enactment  of  this  Im- 
portant labor  legislation.  On  your  action  now  depend  the  futurs 
jobs  of  thousands  of  workers.  On  your  actioa  now  depends  the 
future  of  low-rent  hoii&ing. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to 
have  this  body  act  in  agreement  with  the  Senate  in  the  matter 
of  establishing  I  Am  an  American  Day.  The  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  April  26.  and  the  President  signed  Uie 
bill  May  3. 

Increasingly  we  are  realizing  the  privileges  we  possess  In 
being  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Wc  must  not 
take  our  rights  too  lightly,  for  there  is  a  very  real  responsi- 
bility connected  with  our  being  citizeiis  of  this  land. 

Recently,  while  visiting  In  my  congressional  district,  I  was 
a  guest  of  the  Rotary  Club  at  Keyser.  W.  Va.  On  the  pro- 
gram that  day  there  appeared  Miss  Mary  Calemine.  high- 
school  girl  of  that  city,  who  had  recently  won  a  contest  with 
an  cration.  The  Benefit.s  of  Being  an  American  Citizen.  She 
delivered  the  speech  with  eloquence  and  feeling.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  her  splendid  preparation  of  the  subject  and 
asked  her  to  send  me  a  copy,  which  follows: 

Many  people  In  America  are  not  mindful  of  the  benefits  thpy 
enloy  Benefits  enjoyed  become  so  matter-of-fact  and  common- 
place we  sometimes  forget  that  they  are  the  components  of  our 
hard-earned  freedom.  On  occasion  dowii  through  our  national  life 
we  have  experienced  Internal  dlsturtmncos  which  have  threatened 
our  pattern  of  frei^om.  On  such  occasicns  wc  have  stopped  lo 
evaluate  and  reappraise  our  benefit*  a.s  American  citizens.  At  this 
very  hour  when  wars  arnl  oppre«lons  abroad  rhock  our  sense  of 
humanity  we  count  our  bleasings  and  become  deeply  con.:,cioua 
of  the  t>eneflts  of  being  an  American  cltlaen. 

In  times  p«ist  doubting  Americans  left  our  shores  in  search  at 
pleasures,  benefits,  or  safety,  which  they  thought  could  net  bo 
fotind  under  our  Amencaji  system.  We  now  find  these  ex- 
paUlots  returnlne;  thoughtful  of  prtvlleges  once  unappreciated, 
horrified  at  the  Old  World's  dictatorships  and  their  accompanying 
disregard  of  penjonal  rights.  Theee  self- mot l\-a ted  exiles  have 
Been  human  hopes  blighted  by  threats  of  war  They  have  seen 
personal  liberties  and  benefit*  of  freedom  yield  to  the  cmu.se  of 
war  and  national  survival.  They  have  seen  slavery  in  so-caUed 
civilization.  bond«^e  under  ao-caUed  Ireedom.  and  even  hell  in 
a  supposed  Christian  world. 

HtTM.^N   KICHTS   pnEsra^To 

In  America,  we  are  protected  by  a  Government  which  will  not 
allow  our  human  rights  to  be  so  twisted  or  altered 

Our  forefathers  fought  for  tlie  rights  and  privileges  that  are 
found  in  the  famous  documents  which  arc  the  foundations  oX 
our  Oowmment. 

A  famous  clause  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  states  that 
"All  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unaUcnable  rights,  that  among  these  aro 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlncfs."  How  hollow  these 
words  would  sound  In  an  Old  World  dictatorship.  In  America. 
Mr.  Smith  Is  a  common  factory  worker,  but  that  Is  no  reason 
why  hlB  children  will  not  acquire  a  good  education.  The  Gov- 
ernment >'a.'=  provided  schools  where  all  may  attend.  The  rich 
and  poor  alike  are  educated  under  the  same  standards  Here, 
any  hlgh-schocl  graduate  has  an  opportunity,  throtigh  his  eflorts, 
to  Win  a  scholarship  or  work  his  way  through  college.  Work  Ifl 
honorable.  Opportunity  U  not  Issued  out  like  rations  or  uni- 
forms. The  world  may  have  hlddeii  sdentista.  teachers,  and 
doctors  who  have  not  become  kxiown  because  their  government 
haa  not  instired  opportunities  for   them  to  acquire  an   education. 

Hie  preamble  to  our  Constitution  states  that  our  purpose  is 
"to  aecure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
Today  we  are  virtually  the  only  people  fully  preserving  such 
bleaaings  as  freedom  of  press,  speech,  and  assembly.  Americans 
are  entitled  to  read  In  tincensored  newspapers  facts  conccrxUng 
wortd  news,  not  news  our  ruler  wants  us  to  read.    Congretsmaa 
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The  Wisdom  of  Pope  Pius  XII 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Tuesday.  May  7,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   WASraNGTON   TIMES-HERALD 


Mabtin  Dies  said:  "Our  unfettered  press  Is  free  from  the  paralyz- 
ing fear  of  deadening  control  that  characterizes  newspapers  and 
magazines  In  those  lands  where  the  dictators  tell  the  people 
what  they  may  or  may  not  read." 

NO    PESSEcmON    RZSZ 

We  may  listen  to  foreign  broadcasts  without  the  fear  of  being 
persecuted.  It  is  not  that  we  care  so  much  alxmt  what  goes  on 
in  certain  foreign  countries,  but  there  are  countries  where  the 
people  know  nothliig  of  what  takes  place  In  other  lands  more 
than  what  the  government  allows  them  to  know.  [ 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  we  have  Is  the  right  to  vote.     How-    , 
ever,  too  many  people  do  not  take  advantage  of  voting      If  many 
of   our   ccumrym«n    were    In   lands   where   this   privilege   is  denied 
they  would  readily  see  how  fortunate  they  are  In  free  America. 

In  some  foreign  countries  the  one  and  only  political  party  elects 
the  man  they  want  as  ruler,  and  by  controlled  political  methods 
keep  him  there  In  America  on  election  day.  every  American  citi- 
zen, regardleas  cf  race,  creed,  or  color,  has  the  privilege  to  go  on 
to  the  polls  and  v<jte  for  the  man  he  wants  In  power.  Thus,  the 
ruler  of  our  country  la  the  choice  of  the  people. 

I  am  a  first-generation  American.  My  parent-s  and  other  im- 
mediate relatives  came  from  abroad.  But  the  family  to  which  I 
belong  is  truly  American.  I  am  not  boastful  of  my  parents"  patriot- 
Ism  or  civic  mindednefs  I  am  proud  of  a  country  where  intelligent 
Immigrants  can  find  a  life  which  compensates  for  family  ties 
and  traditiorLs  left  in  the  Old  World.  I  can  speak  of  the  b<>neflts 
cf  being  an  American  citizen  because  my  country  held  out  to 
Immigrants  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
freedom  of  Initiative  and  enterprise,  freedom  of  property  and 
contract. 

FREEDOM     OF     RELIGION 

In  America  we  are  privileged  to  adhere  to  any  religion  or  faith. 
We  are  net  persecuted  We  are  not  sent  into  exile  for  our  convic- 
tions Our  churches  and  synogogues  are  not  robbed:  our  church 
officialdom  1?  not  punl'hed  or  put  to  death.  Our  Bible  is  not  re- 
written and  flavored  with  paganism  and  nationalism  It  is  difficult 
even  for  u."*  to  imagine  such  atrocities  in  a  so-called  Chrl.=tlan  world. 

I  am  glad  I  live  in  a  country  with  our  kind  of  educational  and 
welfare  institutions.  Schools  and  colleges  are  not  hotbeds  of  na- 
tionalist propaganda  but  champions  cf  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  Sympathetic  institutions  for  the  handicapped  and  unfor- 
tunate exist  out  of  the  great  heart  of  a  helpful  people  Our  philos- 
ophy is  that  of  rph.ibllitatlng  and  Instilling  hoj>e  While  Europe 
and  Asia  fight  to  kill,  America  fights  to  save. 

My  uncle  is  a  fihoe  cobbler  on  one  of  the  busy  streets  of  our  to\v-n. 
He  came  to  America  35  years  ago  and  opened  a  shop.  No  Govern- 
ment decree  altered  his  plans  of  enterprise.  No  governmental 
agency  set  the  price  on  the  products  of  his  labor.  He  is  succes.sful 
In  a  free,  competitive  system  and  lives  on  quality  of  workmanship 
and  customer  satisfaction.  His  right  to  use  his  talents  and  develop 
economic  security  for  himself  and  his  dependents  rests  upon  our 
American  freedom  of  contract  and  the  right  of  private  property. 
In  other  parts  of  the  earth  we  may  observe,  along  with  the  march  of 
dictatorship  and  totalitarianism,  the  fall  of  private  property  and  the 
mutilation  cf  the  right  of  contract.  Contracts  are  not  ohserved 
even  by  the  governments  themselves. 

THE    PRIV^l,EGE    OF    Cll'lZtNSHIP 

Finally,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  consider  It  a  benefit  to  live  In 
a  country  where  problems  of  government  and  social  life  are  the 
concern  of  all  the  people.  I  readily  admit  to  the  Fa.sclst  or  Social- 
ist that  under  American  democracy  we  make  many  mistakes  In 
seeking  to  ."^clve  our  problems.  We  blunder  and  resort  to  trial 
and  error  methods  In  ctir  attempt  to  advance  In  a  young  and 
growing  country  But  In  the  end  we  reach  our  goal  with  freedom 
preserved  By  such  methods  we  have  achieved  a  high  standard  of 
living.  The  common  man  remains  above  the  state  and  not  a 
servant  to  it  What  a  glorious  privilege  it  is  to  live  In  a  country 
where  achievement,  both  in  private  and  public  life.  Is  a  challenge 
to  the  common  citizen.  The  future  of  America  Is  my  dream.  It 
Is  yours  too  It  Is  not  the  aspiration  of  some  empire  builder  or 
pcwer-mad  egotist  To  accept  this  challenge  to  advance  Individ- 
ually and  collectively,  I  consider,  Is  the  greatest  benefit  of  being 
an  American  citizen. 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Tunes-Herald  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of  May  7,  1940: 


Speaking  Sunday  In  honor  of  Italy's  new  patron  saints  (St. 
Catherine  of  Slena  and  St.  Francis  of  Asslsi).  Pope  Plus  XII  men- 
tioned "the  whirlwind  of  war,  unleashed  from  the  depths  of  human 
passions  and  egoism."  and  addressed  this  plea  to  the  Almighty: 

"Triumph  In  the  world.  O  God  of  Hosts,  and  may  that  peace 
return  in  the  midst  of  peoples  and  nations  whom  rancor  poisons 
and  vengeance  Inflames,  separated  by  forgetlulness  of  Your  life. 
O  Jesus,  disperse  the  whirlwind  of  death  which  crushes  hmnanlty, 
redeemed  by  You." 

By  his  unceasing  struggle  for  an  early  peace.  Pope  Plus  XII 
shows  himself  the  wisest  statesman  In  Europe  today,  even  as  his 
World  War  predecessor,  Benedict  XV.  by  his  1915  and  1917  ap- 
peals for  a  peace  without  victory,  showed  himself  Europe's  wisest 
statesman  of  those  times. 

Had  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  listened  to  Benedict  XV, 
many  of  Europe's  present-day  mi.-erles  would  most  likely  have  been 
avoided  By  listening  now  to  Pius  XII.  Hitler  and  the  Allies  could 
avert  a  catastrophe  which  threatens  to  hurl  Europe  Into  some 
species  of  Twentieth  Century  Eterk  Ages. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  Hitler  would  talk  peace  on  a  basis  of  giving 
up  all  of  the  territory  he  has  conquered.  Peace  Is  almost  always 
signed  on  the  basis  of  the  fait  accompli,  the  accomplished  fact. 
But  the  details  of  the  workable  peace  could  be  hammered  out 
if  only  the  peace  conference  could  be  got  under  way.  If  Plus  XII'S 
peace  pleas  are  to  fail  v»e  fear  that  the  executioner  Stalin  waits 
for  all  of  Europe. 


Iowa  Busine.ssmen  Are  Opposed  to  the  Conference 
Committee  Report  on  S.  2009 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OK    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1940 


MESSAGES    FROM    CONSTTTUENTS 


Mr.  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  two  telegrams  signed  by  the 
Iowa  manufacturers  of  carbonated  beverages  and  the  Iowa 
legislative  representative  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conduc- 
tors. This  is  clear  evidence  of  the  opposition  of  all  railroad 
labor  as  well  as  businessmen  throughout  the  Middle  West  to 
the  enactment  of  the  transportation  bill : 

West  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  4,  1940. 
ViNCEXT  Harrington, 

Representative  in  Confess. 

House  Office  Building,  Wa.'ihington,  D.  C: 
Iowa  members  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  urge  you  to  work 
for  the  recommitment  of  the  measure  generally  referred  to  as  the 
omnibus  transportation  bill,  with  Instructions  to  reinsert  the  con- 
solidation provisions  with  full  protection  for  labor.  We  will 
appreciate   your   advocacy   and  support   of   motion   to   recommit. 

W    H    Jeffries, 
Iowa  Legislative  Representative  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  3,  1940. 
Hon.   Vincent  F.   Harrington. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Senate  bill  2009.  being  considered  In  House  today,  places  private 
truck  operators  hauling  their  own  products  under  burden.«ome 
requirements  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  One  hundred 
twenty-five  manufacturers  of  carbonated  beverages  In  Iowa  urge 
your  opposition   to  this  bill. 

low  A  Mantjfacturers  Cahbonated 

BrVERACES, 

Edward  A.  Kimball,  Secretary. 


Carl  Edgar  Mapes 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  Jr. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Carl  Edgar  Mapes. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  emotion  I  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  my  warm  friend 
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of  many  years.  Carl  E.  Mapes,  of  Michigan.  Pate  brought 
us  together  as  members  of  the  Rules  Committee.  There  I 
learned  to  appreciate  his  many  splendid  qualities. 

Carl  Mapes  was  a  gentle  man.  He  would  never  knowingly 
do  any  harm  or  any  injustice  to  anyone.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  sincere  legislators  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  man  of 
wide  experience,  a  profound  student  of  national  affairs.  He 
was  an  expert  parliamentarian. 

Together  with  his  knowledge  he  possessed  a  judicial  mind. 
He  was  thinking  always  of  doing  the  right  thing,  the  fair 
thing.  No  abler  or  fairer  man  ever  sat  in  the  American 
Congress  than  this  distinguished  son  of  Michigan. 

When  my  Republican  associates  were  good  enough  to 
choose  me  as  minority  leader,  it  was  natural  I  would  lean 
heavily  upon  my  eld  friend,  who  served  as  assistant  leader. 
I  highly  valued  his  good  advice  and  his  sterling  loyalty. 

The  loss  of  Carl  Mapes  would  be  severely  felt  at  any  time. 
But  his  death  is  a  great  loss  particularly  at  a  time  when 
we  are  facing  many  critical  days  in  our  national  life.  Men 
like  Carl  Mapes.  with  the  rugged  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions, are  too  few  in  this  country.  And  so  are  men  like 
him,  who  in  great  moments  could  arise  above  partisansliip 
for  the  service  of  our  country. 

We  who  remain  pause  to  pay  fitting  honor  to  a  great 
American  who  has  passed  on  to  enjoy  the  rich  reward  of  a 
life  nobly  lived. 

Third  Term  for  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  8  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSH  LEB.  OF  OKLAHOMA 


^.^Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord a  most  interesting,  able,  and  eloquent  address  delivered 
by  my  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  tMr. 
LeeI  over  staUon  KOMA,  at  Oklahoma  City,  and  carried 
over  several  other  Oklahoma  stations,  on  Monday.  April  29, 
1940.  on  the  subject  Third  Term  for  President  Roosevelt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Home  folks  and  neighbors,  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  nomination  cf  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
President. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  who  will  control  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  which  we  send  to  Chicago. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Individual,  whether  he  Is  a  private 
citizen  or  a  high  public  official,  should  control  that  delegation. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  any  group  of  politicians  should  be  allowed, 
through  the  use  of  political  pressure,  to  dominate  our  State  con- 
vention and  deny  the  jjeople  their  consUtutional  right  to  vote  for 
whcmever  they  wish. 

I  t>elieve  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  Ls  the  authority  which  should  control  our  delegation. 

When  you  deny  the  people  the  right  to  select  the  nominee  of  their 
choice  you  are  thwarting  democracy  Itself,  because  the  rule  of  the 
people  Is  the  very  essence  of  democracy.  Any  effort  to  prevent  the 
rank  and  file  Democrats  of  Oklahoma  from  nominating  the  man 
they  want  for  President  Is  a  dictatorial  usurpation  of  power  entirely 
out  of  harmonv  with  democracy. 

The  Presidential  primaries  which  have  been  held  In  other  States 
have  shown  without  exception  that  the  people  want  Roosevelt 
again.  While  we  have  had  no  Presidential  primary  here  In  Okla- 
homa, yet  every  single  poll  has  Indicated  that  the  Democrats  of 
Oklahoma  want  President  Roosevelt  to  lead  them  again.  In  fact, 
every  method  by  which  puttlic  sentiment  can  be  determined  shows 
an  overwhelming  preference  In  Oklahoma  for  Roosevelt. 

If  we  had  a  Presidential  primary,  as  eome  States  have,  where  the 
Democrats  could  show  by  their  ballou  whom  they  want,  there  Is 
no  doubt  but  that  It  would  be  RooseTelt. 

But  under  the  precinct  system  It  Is  much  easier  for  a  smaU 
minority,  by  the  use  of  political  pressure,  to  select  a  delegation 
which  does  not  represent  the  wljsbes  of  the  majority. 


PeUow  Democrats,  we  may  Just  as  well  face  the  facta — onder  our 
precinct  system  a  well-organized  political  machine  representing,  say. 
only  10  percent  of  the  people  can  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  other 
90  percent  unless  the  other  90  percent  do  something  about  It. 
Those  who  constitute  a  political  machine  are  niOUvattd  by  patron- 
age and  political  favors,  but  the  other  90  percent  have  no  other 
incentive  than  their  desire  for  good  government 

I  want  the  people  to  have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  whom 
they  want  to  lead  them  In  1940.  But.  Mr  Democrat  and  Mrs  Demo- 
crat, of  Oklahoma,  unless  you  go  to  the  precinct  meetings  and 
express  your  preference  in  thoee  precinct  meetings,  you  will  have 
no  more'  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  Democratic  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent than  If  you  were  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

1  repeat  to  the  rank-and-file  Democrats  of  Oklahoma:  No  matter 
how  much  you  may  want  Roosevelt,  the  only  way  In  which  you 
can  have  a  voice  in  selecting  him  ais  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President  is  to  attend  your  precinct  meetings  and  there  yoie  for 
Roosevelt  delegates  to  the  county  convention.  You  can  also  expre^ 
your  preference  by  pa.-sing  resolutions  demanding  a  Roosevelt- 
instructed  delegation  to  the  national  convention. 

Those  who  ar?  against  Roosevelt  are  now  making  a  seemingly 
plausible  argument.  They  are  saying.  Let  us  send  an  uninitructed 
delegation  but  one  which  is  friendly  to  Roosevelt. 

Make  no  mistake,  fellow  Demcx;rat5.  An  uninstructed  delegation 
would  more  than  likely  be  an  anti-Roosevelt  delegation.  The  plea 
for  an  uninstructed  delegation  is  simply  the  strategy  which  the 
anti-Roosevelt  forces  are  usin^  to  deprive  the  rank-and-file  Demo- 
crats of  a  delegation  that  reflects  their  sentiment. 

If  the  majoritv  of  the  Democrats  In  Oklalioaia  want  Roosevelt, 
then  they  have  a  right  to  a  delegation  instructed  for  Roosevelt. 

THIRD-TEEM    ARCUME>rr 

Then  a^ain.  th?  argument  is  being  used  that  we  should  not 
break  the  precedent  apalnst  a  third  term,  but  that  also  Is  merely 
an  effort  to  deny  the  people  the  right  to  their  choice  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  a  democracy  the  power  to  make  or  change 
a  precedent  rests  with  the  people.  Therefore,  if  the  people  them- 
selves want  to  change  this  third-term  custom.  It  is  their  undis- 
puted right  to  do  so. 

The  decision  whether  or  not  to  break  this  third-term  precedent 
does  not  lie  with  Mr  Rocsevclt.  but  it  lies  rather  with  the  penple. 
He,  himself,  cannot  break  this  precedent  The  people  alone  have 
the  pKiwer  to  do  that.  All  that  President  Roosevelt  can  do  is  to 
accept  or  reject  their  decision. 

There  is  not  a  word  In  the  Constitution  against  a  third  term. 
While  the  founding  fathers  debated  the  limitation  of  the  Presi- 
dential term,  it  is  significant  that  they  refuse  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion prohibiting  a  third  term. 

George  Washington  declined  a  third  term  because  he  was  old 
and  wanted  to  retire,  not  because  he  hoped  to  set  a  precedent. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  whose  hand  drafted  the  Constitution,  wrote  • 
letter  to  George  Washington  appealing  to  him  to  stand  ready  to 
serve  a  third  term  if  circumstances  demanded  It. 

"But  you  may  say  that  you  stand  Indirectly  pledged  to  private 
life.     Stirely.  sir.  you  never  gave,  nor  meant  to  give,  such  a  pledge 
to  the  extent  of  pxsssible  contingencies." 
President  Grant  said  of  a  third  term: 

"It  may  happen  In  the  future  history  of  the  country  that  to 
change  an  Executive  because  he  has  been  8  years  in  office  will  prove 
uiifortuiiate,   if  not   dls.-istroxis." 

Thomas  Jefferson  told  a  close  friend  In  a  letter  that  he  stood 
ready  to  serve  a  third  term  In  order  to  prevent  the  election  cf  a 
monarchist : 

"There  Is,  however,  but  one  circumstance  which  could  engage  my 
acquiescence  in  another  election — to  wit.  such  a  division  about  a 
successor  as  might  bring  In  a  monarchist." 

Furthermore.  George  Washington  him.«elf  made  an  exception. 
He  told  Lafayette  In  a  letter  that  he  saw  no  propriety  In  the  people 
depriving  themselves  of  the  leadership  of  their  strongest  man  dur- 
ing a  great  emergency: 

"I  can  see  no  propriety  in  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services 
of  any  man  who.  on  some  great  emergency,  shall  be  deemed  univer- 
sally most  capable  of  serving  the  public. 

To  compare  George  Washington's  refusal  of  a  third  term  to  the 
present  situation  Is  like  comparing  a  peaceful  summer  day  to  a 
rearing  storm  en  a  v.-;nter's  night 

At  the  end  of  George  Washington's  second  term  there  were  many 
of  his  able  lieutenants,  known  to  be  In  full  sympathy  with  his 
political  philosophy,  who  were  ready  to  carry  on  his  work.  There 
were  no  great  economic  problems  or  clouds  of  war  darkcnini;:  the 
horizon.  Therefore  Gen.  George  Washington,  who  was  an  old  man. 
felt  that  he  could  allow  the  mantle  of  leadership  to  fall  upon 
younger  shoulders. 

But  the  present  situation  certainly  presents  a  different  picture. 
The  economic  maladjustments  which  have  been  accumulating:  for 
years  are  now  all  crowding  for  Immediate  solution.  While  at  the 
same  time  half  of  the  entire  world  Is  literally  blazing  with  war. 
Couple  this  with  the  fact  that  we  have  available  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  cf  all  times  who  Is  Just  now  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  ai.d  in 
robust  health,  and  you  have  a  very  different  .situ.itton. 

Today  Franklin  D  Roofievelt  has  the  best  knowledge  and  jrrasp 
of  the  entire  situation,  both  foreign  and  domesuc,  of  any  man  in 
the  Umted  States. 

Then  ask  yourself  the  question.  Does  It  seem  rational  that  we 
shotild  deny  ourselves  his  leadership  simply  because  he  has  had  8 
years'  experience  at  the  Jcb  already? 

The  situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves  today  Is,  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  an  exceptional  one.     Altbou^^  Presulent  Roosevelt 
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has  accomplished  more  In  less  time  than  possibly  any  other  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  yet  there  Is  so  much  to  be  done  that 
his  work  Is  not  yet  finished 

In  that  regard  this  has  been  no  ordinary  administration,  but 
this  administration  will  mark  an  epoch  in  history.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  crowd  into  a  few  years  the  greatest  number  of  social 
and  economic  reforms  ever  attempted  In  the  same  period  of  time 
by  the  American  Government.  TTierefore  this  administration,  by 
Its  very  nature.  con.st;tutes  an  exception  to  the  no-third-term  rule. 
During  President  Roosevelt's  administration  we  have  launched 
an  entirely  new  program  for  social  and  economic  betterment,  and 
unless  these  measures  are  strengthened  by  friendly  hands  many 
of  the  gains  for  humanity  may  be  lost. 

The  important  thing  today  Is  that  these  gains  for  humanity  not 
be  lost.  I  ask  you  to  con.'-ldcr:  Is  not  this  of  greater  importance 
than  the  question  of  a  third  term  cr  no  third  term?  The  ques- 
tion of  4  years  more  or  4  years  less  is  of  little  importance  when 
compared  to  the  ecunomic  security  of  130.000.000  people.  Does  not 
the  question  of  a  third  term  dwindle  into  Insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  importance  of  extending  the  great  humani- 
tarian program  of  Roosevelt? 

I  know  that  it  is  argued  that  others  would  carry  on  Roosevelt's 
program,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  would.  We  arc  sure  that 
no  President  before  Roosevelt  ever  inaugurated  these  reforms  which 
were  so  long  overdue.  But  Roosevelt  did.  and  we  are  certain  that 
he  would  continue  his  vigorous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  under- 
privileged. Therefore,  why  should  we  In  these  critical  times  ex- 
change a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty? 

There  are  many  candidates  for  President  In  both  parties,  but  none 
cf  these  candidates  have  advocated  outright  repeal  of  a  single  one 
of  Roosevelt's  Important  measures.  Yet  we  know  that  most  of 
these  candidates  are  not  in  sympathy  with  this  program,  and  we 
know  that  If  elected  they  would  sabotage  indirectly  what  they  dare 
not  repeal  outright. 

Furthermore,  we  know  that  many  of  these  candidates  are  giving 
Roosevelt's  program  lip  service  only.  We  know  this  because  they 
are  promising  the  people  they  will  keep  all  of  Roosevelt's  program 
going  and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  are  promising  the  same  people 
that  they  would  stop  spending  the  money  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  going.  But  ihe  people  of  this  country  are  not  fooled  by  the~-e 
empty  promises.  They  know  that  you  cannot  have  your  cake  and 
eat  It.  too. 

Many  of  these  candidates  say  to  the  needy  old  people:  We  will 
guarantee  you  security.  But  can  the  old  people  be  sure  that  those 
pension  payment.^,  winch  mean  life  Itself,  would  keep  coming  to 
their  trembling  hands  under  some  other  President? 

Many  candidates  tell  the  farmers  that  they  will  carry  out  the 
farm  program  better  than  Roo.sevelt  and  that  they  will  do  it  with- 
out any  cost  to  the  Government,  but  can  the  farmers  depend  on 
that? 

We  have  a  tariff  system  which  is  very  unfair  to  the  farmer.  It 
forces  him  to  sell  his  commodities  on  an  unprotected  market  and 
buy  what  he  uses  en  a  protected  market. 

Would  some  other  President  equalize  this  disadvantage  to  the 
farmer  by  sending  him  parity  payments  to  offset  that  di.scrlmina- 
tlon?  Or  would  we  slide  bark  to  the  old  system,  which  allowed  the 
farmer  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  Into  debt  without  any  help  from 
his  Government? 

Would  some  other  President  consider  soil  conser^'atlon  a  national 
problem  and  help  the  farmer  in  his  efforts  to  conserve  this  natural 
resource?  Or  would  v.e  slide  back  into  the  old  system  of  mining 
the  soil  and   wasting   its  fertility? 

Would  the  millions  of  unemployed  workers  throughout  the  Nation 
be  able  to  go  home  at  night  to  their  families  with  arms  full  of 
groceries,  or  would  they  be  compelled  to  go  home  empty-handed  and 
watch  their  children  slowly  starve  while  waiting  for  some  mysterious 
increase  in  busiiie.ss  to  open  up  employment? 

Would  thou.saiids  cf  young  people  who  are  now  able  to  go  to 
school  because  cl  the  N  Y  A.  program  continue  their  education 
under  some  other  President? 

Would  the  C  C.  C  camps  be  continued,  or  would  the  boys  be 
forced  to  go  back  to  the  highways,  the  boxcars,  and  the  back  alleys? 
Would  the  surplus  food  continue  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  and 
the  needy  throughout  the  country,  or  would  these  surpluses  again 
accumulate  In  warehouses  and  elevators  while  starvation  stalked 
the  land? 

Would  people  once  more  lose  their  savings  In  failed  banks  without 
Government  protection? 

Would  people  s  homes  be  foreclosed  again,  without  Government 
aid? 

Would  Fome  other  President  fight  the  people's  battles  for  them 
against  the  bl:^  Power  Trust?  Would  some  other  President  build 
great  power  projects,  like  Red  River  Dam  and  Grand  River  Dam.  in 
order  that  the  people  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  cheap  electricity? 
We  do  net  know  what  the  other  candidates  for  President  would 
do.  but  we  know  what  Roosevelt  would  do,  because  we  know  what 
he  has  already  done. 

One  cf  the  necessary  requirements  for  a  candidate  is  that  he  can 
be  elected.  Today  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  Is  the  only  man  the  big 
Wall  Street  bankers  fear.  They  fear  him  because  they  know  they 
can  neither  defeat  him  nor  control  him.  Tlieir  opposition  to 
Prnnklln  D.  IZco.scvelt  Fhoulcl  be  proof  enough  to  the  people  that 
he  Is  the  right  man  to  lead  them  in  1940. 

NO  D.\Nt;ER   OF  DICTATORSHIP 

Then,  again.  It  has  been  argued  that  we  should  not  reelect  Roose- 
velt because  he  might  become  a  dictator,  but  let  us  consider  that 
argument. 


When  the  people  elect  a  man  for  the  first  time,  they  are  taking  a 
chance  that  he  might  abuse  the  power  of  his  office.  But  when  they 
elect  a  man  for  the  second  time,  they  know  how  he  will  use  his 
power.  Then  If  they  should  elect  him  for  a  third  term,  they  would 
be  taking  much  less  chance  than  when  they  elected  him  for  his 
first  term,  because  they  would  have  8  years'  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  how  he  used  tlie  powers  of  his  office  on  which  to  base  their 
Judgment. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  know  that  Roosevelt  has  used 
the  power  of  his  office  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  They  know 
that  he  is  the  greatest  friend  of  the  plain,  common  people  since 
Andrew  Jack.son.  They  know  that  he  is  the  greatest  champion  of 
the  downtrodden  since  Abraham  Lincoln;  and  If  they  have  the 
chance,  they  will  express  that  confidence  at  the  ballot  box  In  the 
next  election. 

No.  my  friends,  it  is  not  that  Roosevelt's  enemies  fear  that  he 
would  become  a  dictator:  it  Is  that  they  know  he  would  be  elected. 
If  Roosevelt  had  planned  to  use  patronage  In  cider  to  perpetuate 
himself  In  office,  then  why  has  he  spou-sored  the  greatest  extension 
of  civil  service  of  any  administration  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States? 

If  he  had  planned  to  use  patronage  to  extend  his  power,  then 
why  did  he  sign  the  Hatch  bill  and  publicly  encourage  Ite  exten- 
sion? 

No,  mv  friends.  It  Is  not  because  President  Roosevelt  has  abused 
his  power  but  becau.se  he  has  used  his  power  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many  underprivileged  people  in  the  United  States  at  the 
expense  of  a  few  overprivlleged  people. 

It  may  be  that  many  sincere  people  have  a  conviction  that  In 

normal   times  we  should  not  elect   a   President   for  a  third   term. 

But  I  dare  .say  that  most  of  those  people  will  make  an  exception 

as  Oeorce  Washington  did,  for  a  critical  period. 

j        Not  only  Is  this  a  critical  period  from  the  standpoint  of  social 

I    and  economic  conditions  within  our  borders,  but  it  Is  al.so  a  critical 

I    period  because  of  the  wars  In  Europe  and  Asia.     Scarcely  before 

I    In   the   history   of   the   world   have   we   seen   more   turbulent   times 

abroad  than  we  are  witne.-sin^  today 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  International  involvement.  Presi- 
dent  Roosevelt   has   for   7   years   steered   a   straight   course   toward 
peace.      He   has    at    the    same    time   increased    the    prestige    of    the 
,    United  States  throughout  the  world.     His  foreign  policy  Is  based 
I    upon   Justice   and   is   guided    by   a   dogged   determination   to   keep 
I    America  out  of  war. 

'  WTiat  another  President  would  do  we  cannot  be  .sure,  but  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  on 
account  of  the  critical  conditions  at  home  and  abroad,  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 
Out  of  every  crisis  of  history,  God  has  raised  up  a  leader  to 
lead  the  people  out  of  their  distress.  Such  leaders  are  scattered 
sparingly  through  the  pages  of  hi.story. 

In  the  early  strupgle  for  freedom.  It  looked  as  though  the 
attempt  of  the  American  people  to  found  a  new  nation  was 
doomed  to  failure  But  out  of  the  crisis  there  came  George 
Washington. 

Years  passed  and  another  great  crisis  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  Nation,  but  out  of  that  crisis  arose  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Years  pa&sed  again;  then  came  the  depression.  It  was  a  crisis 
more  dangerous  than  outside  foe  and  more  sinister  than  civil  war, 
Tlie  threat  of  class  revolution  raised  its  ugly  head.  Utter  poverty, 
stark  mi-sery,  nakedness,  and  starvation  stalked  the  land,  while 
warehouses  and  granaries  burst  with  surpluses  The  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  like  flitting  shadows,  lurked  in  the  background. 
Adolf  Hitler  had  already  predicted  the  collapse  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  America.  Josef  Stalin  was  already  planning  the  exten- 
sion of  communism  upon  the  wreckage  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

But  in  this  dark  hour  an  airplane  roared  up  from  the  flying  field 
in  New  York,  and  Franklin  D  Roo.sevelt  flashed  across  the  sky  to 
Chicago  to  accept  the  nomination  of  his  party. 

Then  in  rapid  .succession  there  came  the  greatest  li.st  of  reforms 
ever  crowded  into  a  new  administration.  Foreclosures  were  stopped. 
Tlie  youth  of  America  were  gathered  up  from  off  the  highways. 
The  farm-^rs  were  saved  from  bankruptcy.  The  unemployed  were 
given  emplojinent.  Tlie  hungry  were  fed,  the  naked  were  clothed, 
and  the  homeless  were  sheltered 

Whose  clear  vision  chartered  the  course  of  that  recovery?  Roose- 
velt's. 

Whose  strong  hand  forced  it  Into  action?     Roosevelt's. 
Who'-e  stout  heart  for  7  years  has  borne  up  nur  courage  through 
drought  and  flood,  wars,  and  economic  disasters?     Roosevelt's. 

But  his  work  is  not  yet  finished  As  the  people  turned  to  George 
Washington  In  their  distress,  as  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  turned 
to  Andrew  Jackson  In  their  danger,  so  are  the  people  of  the  United 
States  today  turning  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  lead  them  again 
In  their  battle  for  human  rights  and  to  guld'^  the  old  ship  of  state 
safety  through  the  dangerous  waters  of  international  strife. 

The  drums  of  public  opinion  have  already  sounded  the  long  roll. 
Every  Gallup  poll  has  shown  that  the  people  want  Roosevelt.  Every 
State  primary  election  has  shouted  "Roosevelt." 

I  want  the  people  of  Oklahoma  to  have  a  voice  In  this  nomination. 
Away  with  this  talk  about  certain  high  ofliclals  dominating  our 
State  convention  and  controlling  cur  delegation.  The  democratic 
way  Is  to  let  the  people  themselves  decide  this  question. 

Let  the  rank-and-file  Democrats  of  Oklahoma  attend  the  precinct 
meetings  Tuesday,  May  7,  and  there  decide  Uils  Important  question 
for  themselves. 
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Liberty,  Law,  and  the  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  E.  DA  VIES.  AT  MADISON.  WIS. 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
on  May  5.  1940,  by  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  banquet  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  Wi5.,  in  connection  with  ceremo- 
nies dedicating  the  University's  new  law  library.  The  occa- 
sion of  this  address  is  of  particular  interest  to  me,  as  I  was 
bom  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  commend  the  address  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Davieis  spoke  on  the  topic  of 
Liberty,  Law,  and  the  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  for  the  dedication  of  the  law 
library  at  my  old  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  to 
speak  to  you  tonight  on  Liberty.  Law.  and  the  War. 

Civilization.  In  its  development  from  the  cave  man  to  the  present 
day.  has  contributed  to  mankind  no  more  priceless  benefits  than 
liberty  under  law — the  only  kind  of  freedom  that  remains  secure 
rather  than  destroys  Itself  through  Its  own  excesses.  Law  under 
our  system  Is  ordered  liberty.  It  is  liberty  under  law  which  assures 
us  freedom  to  worslilp  God"  as  conscience  dictates,  security  In  our 
lives  and  in  our  homes,  freedom  to  think,  speak,  write,  or  act  In  a 
conscious  effort  to  mold  conditions  of  life  under  which  we  and  our 
children  wish  to  live.  Blest  is  that  government  or  people  which  has 
this  citadel  of  freedom,  for  tyranny  begins  where  law  ends. 

During  my  stay  in  Europe  I  saw  the  stark  tragedy  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  denied  these  protections.  Liberty  und°r  law 
takes  on  a  very  vital  significance  when  you  see  men  tried  and  con- 
demned to  die  because  of  the  lack  of  these  privileges.  Concentration 
catnps.  secret  police,  forced  emigration  of  pecp'.es.  mass  starvation, 
economic,  industrial,  financial,  and  Journalistic  slavery,  where  the 
statr  is  master  of  men  and  men  exist  only  for  the  state,  and  those 
small  groups  that  control  the  state — these  among  other  things  are 
conditions  which  make  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy  the  envy  of 
millions  of  people  In  the  world. 

WORLD   FORCES    AND   THEIR   ETTECT   ON    US 

All  peoples  have  the  r'ght  to  determine  their  own  political  and 
national  ideology  and  policy.  That  Is  their  own  business,  respec- 
tively, and  none  of  our  affair.  But  It  Is  cur  vital  duty  to  see,  know, 
and  understand  the  forces  which  are  at  work  in  the  world  and  to 
gxi3U-d  Jealously  our  own  tK-liefs  and  our  own  institutions  that  the 
kind  of  life  which  we  think  Is  worth  living  shall  be  preserved. 

The  fact  is  that  the  world  has  reached  a  most  critical  stage  in 
the  crisis  which  confronts  a  threatened  civilization  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  many  parts  of  this  earth  absolutist  political  creeds,  ready 
to  crush  all  opposition  without  pity  or  remorse,  are  doing  battle 
against  our  concepts  cf  law  and  liberty.  Our  constitutional  sjstem 
under  which  individual  rights  are  guaranteed  is  the  mother  of  otir 
economic,  social,  and  political  life.  We  citizens  cf  the  United  States 
cannot  conceive  of  living  in  a  society  In  which  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, which  are  the  essence  of  our  ideas  of  religion  and  life  itself, 
can  be  systematically  denied  in  the  name  of  a  state  or  a  party  or 
a  race.  It  shocks  our  sen.^e  of  Justice  and  right  that  the  moral 
unity  of  International  society  should  be  shattered  by  wars — de- 
clared and  undeclared — in  which  both  primitive  and  progressive 
peaceful  nations,  who  desire  only  to  be  left  alone,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  force,  intrigue,  sabotage,  and  invasion. 

We,  here,  are  Innocent  bystanders  In  what  may  be  the  greatest 
war  ever  waged.  All  about  us  there  exist  now  and  are  developing 
further,  tremendous  upheavals  in  religious,  social,  and  political 
concepts.  It  Is  intelligent  and  wise  that  we  should  assess  these 
facts  and  the  Impact  which  these  forces  might  have  upon  our 
life — upon  the  well-being  of  our  farmers,  businessmen,  manufac- 
turers, wage  earners,  cur  churches,  and  possibly  even  upon  the 
form  of  governnaent  which  we  cherish. 

ETTECT   OT   WAR  CONOmONS 

It  would  be  manifestly  Improper  for  me  to  discuss  political  or 
military  aspects  of.  or  to  take  sides  in,  this  military  conflict.  Our 
Government  Is  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality.  It  Is  entirely 
proper,  however,  that  we  should  study  and  discuss  some  of  the 
possible  effects  which  are  threatening  or  may  threaten  our  country. 


Due  to  Providence,  we  are  secure  from  any  possibility  of  armed 
invasion.  We  can  and  will  protect  oiirselvcs  and  will  maintain 
the  security  and  freedom  of  this  hemisphere  against  outside  inter- 
vention. Under  the  leadership  of  the  President,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  Is  taking  far-reaching  naval  and  military  pre- 
cautions to  guarantee  that  security.  Protection  from  the  indirect 
consequences  of  this  war  ou  world  economy  and  upon  our  own 
life,  however,  Is  more  dilBcult. 

nSCAL    RZFERCTTSSTONS 

Even  though  the  war  were  to  be  "^ttled  tomorrow,  forces  already 
exist  which  will  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  us.  I  need  not  recall 
that  the  artificial  skyrocketing  of  farm  prices  and  farm  values  la 
1914  and  thereafter  left  disastrous  results  here,  from  which  we  still 
suffer  today  The  business  boom  which  may  be  created  here  by  tli.a 
war  win  have  Its  accompanying  disastrous  reaction  unless  wo 
exercise  the  highest  qiiallty  of  wisdom 

A  prolongation  of  the  war,  on  the  other  hand,  win  Inevitably 
create  even  more  devastating  forces  In  the  world  Each  year,  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  human  life  and  values  t>elng  destroyed,  the 
belligerent  nations  are  spending  for  nonproductive  purposes — for 
destructive  purposes — an  amount  of  goods  and  effort  costing  more 
than  the  total  gold  supply  of  the  world.  Whether  this  war.  there- 
fore, results  in  an  "all-out  victory"  for  either  side,  with  a  peace 
Imposed  by  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  or  whether  It  results  In  a 
stalemate,  the  effect  upon  the  daily  lives  of  our  people  will  be  enor- 
mous. It  will  be  a  new  world  In  which  we  will  live  and  elements 
that  may  be  beyond  our  control  will  influence  the  life  and  the 
political  thought  of  our  children  and  their  children. 

No  man  can  foretell  now  what  the  outcome  of  this  war  will  be. 
An  accident  might  determine  the  result  But  for  the  rain  that  fell 
on  the  fields  of  Waterloo  the  night  before  the  battle,  the  historj-  of 
Europe  might  have  been  difTerent. 

Even  though  no  foreign  military  plane,  warship,  or  soldier  ever 
touches  our  shores,  the  forces  which  this  struggle  has  unleashed 
seem  sure  to  affect  us  vitally.  Some  cf  these  are  the  new  economio 
allnements  now  being  forged  across  the  seas. 

The  outlet  for  our  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial  products 
In  foreign  trade  already  has  been  clogged,  and  the  regular  chiin- 
nels  of  peaceful  Intercourse  between  nations  have  been  disrupted 

Hundreds  of  years  of  experience  has  taught  mankind  that  the 
largest  volume  of  trade  Is  induced  by  havU;g  as  a  basis  of  their 
monetary  systems  a  rrredlura  of  exchange  which  is  convenient,  small 
In  compas.s,  reasonably  stable  In  supply,  and  universally  accentable. 
The  best  medium  which  civilization  has  found  through  this  experi- 
ence has  been  gold.  It  is  the  u.<^e  of  this  system  and  thl.s  metal 
which  has  facilitated  the  growth  cf  trade  and  increased  its  velocity 
manyfold  over  thf  primitive  methods  of  barter.  This  system 
brought  attendant  greator  prosperity,  higher  standards  cf  living,  and 
better  conditions  of  living  to  the  p^eop'.es  cf  the  earth.  That  sy.stera 
has  now  txen  challenged  as  obsolete  over  a  large  part  of  the  world 
by  a  so-called  new  and  scientific  system  of  barter  and  exchange 
where  the  medium  is  not  gold  or  a  currency  bailed  upon  gold,  but 
which  Involved  the  highly  controlled  and  restricted  bartor  of  cotu- 
moditles  Induced  by  necessity,  force,  or  fear. 

POLITICAL,    ECONOMIC.    AND    INDtJSTlIAL    ETTECTS 

Our  greatest  foreign  market  and  the  greatest  foreign  market  of 
all  the  American  Is  Europe  Nearly  40  percent  of  Brazils  co.Tee 
crop  alone  l.s  sold  In  Europe:  about  four-fifths  of  Aigentlnas  meat 
and  hides  are  sold  in  Europe:  nearly  half  of  our  agricultural 
products  and  mor"  than  half  cf  our  nonagricultural  products  are 
sold  In  Europe  With  Furcpe  denuded  of  gold,  this  great  market 
might  possibly  be  temporarily  excUided  from  American  goods  ex- 
cept on  the  terms  which  the  buyers  would  Impose;  to  wit.  on  a 
basis  of  exchange  of  commodities  in  such  quantities  and  of  such 
character  as  the  buyer  would  desire.  Such  a  situation  might 
involve  seriou.*?  d«»pendence  of  the  Americas  upon  European  con- 
trol, or  the  alternative  of  finding  other  markets,  which  do  not 
exist,  in  order  to  keep  the  standard  of  living  of  their  peoples 
consistent  with  national  well-being. 

European  markets  for  our  manufactured  goods  may  be  lost; 
South  American  and  other  markets  now  friendly  to  us  mleht  oe 
closed  by  preferential  barter;  and  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  we 
mi£bt  be  faced  with  a  fi^nancial  and  Industrial  crisis  compared 
with  which  the  1930  depression  would  rank  as  a  period  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  1  liberal   thought  of  the  world  cleaves  to  the  hope  that  fo-- 

lowlng  tbis  terrible  military  destruction   In  Europe,   America   will 

still  have  the  strength  and  power  to  help  recreate  our  civilization 

and  heal  a  stricken  world     That  hope,  we  believe,  will  be  fulfilled. 

To  safeguard  its  fulfillment,  however,  we  should  think  the  matter 

j    through   and   envisage   potentialities  of   the  situation.     We  should 

not    overlook    the    pcfislbility    that    these    hlt,'h    hopes    might    be 

'    thwarted  by  the  fact  that  we  might  he  relegutcd  to  the  po^iUoa 

.    of  a  minority  stockholder  In  a  going  world  concern  in  which  we 

would  have  li;tle  to  say. 

EFFECT    ON    SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL    CONDITIONS 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  which  confront  us  and  which 
might  bring  us  face  to  face  with  far-reaching  and  serious  effects 
upon  our  agriculture,  our  manufacture,  and  the  standard  of  work- 
ers' wages;  with  an  unemployment  situation  on  such  a  scale  and 
social  insecurity  of  such  Intensity  that  the  foundation  of  our 
social  and  political  order  might  be  shaken.    Despair  knows  no  law. 
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Tlie  continued  existence  of  our  Individualistic  system  might  pos- 
sibly be  threatened. 

These  things  I  do  not  eay  will  happen.  It  is.  nevertheless,  pru- 
dent and  wise.  Is  It  not.  that  we  should  appreciate  and  foresee  the 
forces  now  existing  In  the  world  which  affect  us.  the  consequences 
of  which  we  and  our  children  might  have  to  confront. 

There  Is.  of  cour.'=e.  another  side  to  the  picture.  We  should  not 
lock  through  a  glass  too  darkly.  There  are  great  strengths  in  our 
people  which  are  Inherent  In  democracy.  James  Bryce  said  20 
years  ago: 

•No  government  demands  so  much  from  the  citizen  as  democ- 
racy, and  none  gives  so  much  back." 

These  conditions  which  I  have  suggested  to  yoti  are  now  being 
met  by  American  business  and  by  the  American  Government.  It  ^ 
Is  innate  in  the  genius  of  our  country  to  meet  emergencies  and  find  ' 
their  solution  sanely  and  practically,  and,  as  our  President  recently  ^ 
said,  with  our  feet  on  the  ground.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  j 
th"  facts  should  bf  seen  and  their  possible  significance  underr,tood.    ' 

Thus.  In  conclusion,  I  would  stress  again  liberty  and  law  as  the 
foundation  of  oiir  life.  Oxir  pioneer  forbears  left  to  us  precious 
valurs  as  a  heritage  which  we  must  guard  jealously  Whatever  the 
result  of  the  world  conflict,  our  form  of  government  must  never  be 
translated  from  a  government  of.  by.  and  for  the  people  to  a  govern- 
ment of.  by.  and  for  a  dictatorship.  Our  civil  Ubeitips  must  never 
be  abridged  to  deny  us  the  equal  protection  of  the  law,  liberty  to 
worship  God  freely  as  conscience  dictates,  the  right  to  fair  trial, 
against  which  no  writ  can  ever  run.  and  that  form  of  life  in  which 
men  are  not  slaves  to  a  state  but  where  the  state  Is  the  .servant 
of  mankind,  where  the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit  shall  be  pre- 
served as  the  most  priceless  attribute  with  which  God  has  Invested 
mankind     To  deserve  these  blessings,  we  must  be  vigilant  in  their 

protection 

So.  my  fellow  citizens,  I  recommend  that  you  give  these  few 
thoughts  and  suggestions  your  consideration.  This  is  our 
America. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OK    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 
Wednesday.  Mav  8  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  LOUIS  JOHNSON.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  WAR.  AND  REMARKS  BY  JOHN  J.  PELLEY  AND  DANIEL 
WILLARD  I 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Hon.  Louis  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  cf  War.  together 
with  introductory  remarks  of  John  J.  Pelley.  president  of  the 
A.ssociation  of  American  Railroads,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Williard, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The  addresses 
were  dehvered  in  connection  with  the  dedication  at  the  Union 
Station  in  this  city  on  April  26.  1940.  of  a  bronze  tablet  com- 
memorating the  patriotic  cooperation  of  American  railroads 
with  the  Government  and  the  services  of  the  Railroad  War 
Beard  in  1917. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INT20DUCT0RY  REMARKS  OF  J     J     PELLET.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

OF   AMERICAN    R.MLROADS 

Our  gathering  here  tcday  is  to  do  honor  to  the  men  who  were 
responsible  for  a  significant  achievement  in  Industrial  coordination. 
undertaken  in  patriotic  support  of  the  war  effort  of  the  United 
St.Ttes  in  1917. 

The  le.'sons  of  the  experience  of  that  time  are  alive  with  meaning 
for  us  today.  No  American  wants  to  see  this  country  at  war.  but 
every  American  knows  that  the  Nation  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
itself,  come  what  mav — and  in  that  defense  transportation  arteries 
of  the  Nation  are  an  es.sentlal  element.  So  today,  in  commemorat- 
ing events  which  took  place  23  years  ago.  we  are  not  simply  talking 
about  the  past.  We  are  looking  at  the  past  with  an  eye  to  its 
les.sons  for  the  future. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  therefore  that  we  should  have  In  this 
gathering  some  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  what  was  done  in 


1917  and  1918 — two  members  of  the  War  Industries  Board  of  that 
period,  for  example,  and  surviving  members  of  the  committee  of 
railroad  executives,  which  came  to  be  called.  Informally,  the  Riill- 
road  War  Boaid  We  have  with  u.e.  too.  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  cf  that  board — railroad  men  who  gave  devoted  service 
under  great  difficulties;  also,  the  only  present  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Ccmmisi^ion  wlio  was  a  member  of  that  body 
during  the  World  War  period. 

Leaders  In  Congress  who  h«ve  a  peculiar  Interest  In  transportation 
o.-  in  the  national  defense,  or  both,  are  with  us  today,  as  well  as 
thoso  in  the  executive  departments  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  have  special  re.sponsibilitle.s  in  connection  with 
tran.sportatlon  or  the  national  defense.  We  have,  too,  officers  in 
key  Rjsitions  In  the  Nation's  armed  services.  By  the  presence  of 
so  many  of  those  to  whom  the  Nation  looks  for  the  plans  and 
o^gani^atlon  neces.^ary  to  meet  any  future  national*  emergency,  we 
are  especially  honored 

The  first  !^tep  toward  organized  coofieratlon  with  the  Government 
taken  by  any  industry  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  1917  was 
taken  by  the  railroads.  For  that  Daniel  Wlllard  was  responsible 
more  than  any  other  one  man.  Sixty  years  he  has  been  a  railroad 
man,  starting  as  a  fireman  in  Vermont.  For  more  than  30  of  those 
years  he  has  been  president  of  the  historic  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  His 
careor  is  familinr  to  you.  His  position  of  leadership,  not  only  in 
transportation  affairs  but  in  national  affairs,  came  to  him  un.sought 
by  reason  of  his  ability,  his  courage,  his  un.solfl.sh  devotion,  his 
fairness,  and  his  friendliness.  The  railroad  industry  does  honor  to 
It'^elf  when  it  presents  to  this  audience,  and  to  the  national  audi- 
ence made  po.ssiblo  through  the  facilities  of  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing Sy-tem.  the  dean  of  railroad  presidents — Daniel  Wlllard. 

ADDRESS    or    DANIEL    WILLARD.     PRESIDrNT    OF    THE    BALTIMORE     &     OHIO 

RAILROAD 

On  the  6th  of  April  1917,  the  Confrress  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared that  a  state  of  war  existed  l>etween  this  country  and  Imper- 
ial Germany.  Just  5  days  later,  on  April  11.  more  than  50  railroad 
P'-esldents,  representing  practically  all  class  I  railroads  In  the  ■ 
United  States,  assembled  In  Washington  in  response  to  an  Invita- 
tion from  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  extended  myr,elf  as 
chairman  of  the  advisorv  commission  of  the  Couticil.  Th?y  met 
at  the  Willard  Hotel.  Mr  Hale  Holdcn  was  requested  to  take  the 
chair,  and  prt sided  until  the  conference  had  accomplished  its 
purpose. 

In  explaining  the  call  for  the  meeting.  I  stated  that  a  few  days 
previously  the  Secretary  of  War.  who  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defpn.se,  had  told  me  that  President  Wilson 
felt  concerned  alxjut  the  transportation  situation,  our  country 
having  entered  the  war,  and  fearc-d  that  it  might  be  neccsEary  for 
the  Government  to  take  over  the  control  and  cpciatlon  of  the 
railroads,  as  had  been  done  in  England.  Feeling  that  thl.s  action 
va.?  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  at  that  time,  I  suggested  that 
If  the  Council  of  National  Defense  would  request  me  as  chairman 
of  its  advisory  commission  to  talte  tlje  matter  up  with  the  rail- 
road executives,  I  believed  they  would  take  such  immediate  steps 
as  might  be  thought  necessary  to  meet  the  situation. 

Havinfj  explained  the  call  for  the  meeting  with  reasons  which 
made  prompt  action  seem  imperative,  I  recommended  that  those 
present  select  an  executive  committee  and  give  it  the  necessary 
power  to  act  lor  all  the  lailroads  during  the  war  emergency.  Tliis 
recommendation  was  unanimously  adopted.  A  committee  was 
then  appointed,  of  which  Mr  Howard  Elliott  was  chairman,  to 
draft  a  suitable  resolution,  and  a  brief  recess  was  taken  during 
which  time  Mr    Fairfax  Harri.son  prepared  the  following: 

■Resolved.  That  the  railroads  of  the  United  S'ates.  acting 
through  their  chief  executive  officers  here  and  now  assembled,  and 
stirred  by  a  high  sense  of  their  opportunity  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  their  country  in  the  present  national  crisis,  do  hereoy 
pledge  themselves,  with  the  Government  of  the  United  Stiites, 
with  the  governments  of  the  several  States,  and  one  with  another, 
that  during  the  present  war  they  will  coordinate  their  operations 
in  a  continental  railway  system,  merging  during  such  period  all 
their  merely  individual  and  competitive  activities  In  the  effort  to 
produce  a  maximum  of  national  transportation  efficiency.  To  this 
end  they  hereby  agree  to  create  an  organization  which  shall  have 
general  authority  to  formulate  in  detail  and  from  time  to  time  a 
policy  of  operation  of  all  or  anv  of  the  railways,  which  policy, 
when  and  as  announced  by  such  temporary  organization.  shaU 
be  accepted  and  earnestly  made  effective  by  the  several  manage- 
ments of  the  individual  railroad  companies  here  represented." 

The  conference  unanimously  adopted  this  resolution  and  im- 
mediately .selected  an  executive  committee  to  carrv  out  its  pro- 
visions 'This  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison,  presi- 
dent Southern  Railwav.  chairman;  Mr  Samuel  Rea.  president. 
Pennsvlvania  Railroad;  Mr.  Howard  Elliott,  pre.'ident.  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad;  Mr.  Hale  Hold-n,  president.  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad;  Mr,  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chair- 
man. Southern  Pacific  Lines. 

Two  others  were  designated  to  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the 
committee— Hon.  Edgar  E  Clark,  member.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  myself,  chairman,  advisory  commission,  Council 
of  National  Defense.  , 
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Tbe  conunlttee  became  known  «8  the  Railroad  War  Board.  It 
e«tabltehed  headqxiarters  In  Washington,  and  Its  members  gave 
Bubstanttally  all  their  time  to  the  matters  entrusted  to  their  direc- 
tion until  the  rallroeds  were  taJwn  oyer  by  the  President  on 
December  28.  1917. 

This  action  by  the  railroad  Industry  as  a  whole  in  pledging  Its 
united  support  to  the  Oovemment  during  the  period  of  the  war 
and  subordinating  during  that  period  all  of  Its  individual  and 
ccmpetlOve  Interests  In  an  effort  to  create  a  truly  continental  and 
coordinated  system  was  the  first  action  of  its  kind  taken  by  any 
Indvistry  after  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War.  The 
example  thus  set  by  the  railroads  was,  as  I  had  ample  opportunity 
to  know,  of  great  value  later  on  In  pointing  a  way  in  which  other 
Industries  equally  loyal  and  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  the  country 
might  correlate  their  activities  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

The  results  accomplished  through  the  activities  of  the  War  Board 
are  a  matter  of  record,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  them  save  to 
refer  briefly  to  a  report  which  was  prepared  by  one  of  Its  members, 
Mr.  Julius  Knittschnitt,  for  the  chairman  of  the  S?nate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce.  In  this  report  Mr.  Kruttschnltt  pointed 
out  that  the  Increase  in  ton-miles  alone  handled  by  the  railroads 
in  1917  over  1915  was  greater  than  the  total  ton-miles  handled  In 
the  last  previous  year  of  record  by  all  the  railroads  of  Canada, 
Great  Britain.  Germany.  Riissia.  France,  and  Austria  combined 
No  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  loyalty  of  the  individual 
railroad  companies  and  their  employees  and  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  War  Board  than  was  expressed  In  this  report. 

However,  it  became  apparent  near  the  end  of  the  year  that  It 
would  be  desirable.  If  not  necessary,  for  the  Government  to  take 
over  the  control  and  operation  of  the  railroads.  There  were  sev- 
eral reasons  why  such  action  seemed  necessary.  The  coordinated 
operation  of  the  railroads  required  the  rerouting  of  much  tonnage 
in  order  best  to  .serve  the  country's  nf^eds.  This  resulted  in  the 
excessive  concentration  of  freight  on  certain  lines.  On  others  it 
caused  a  relative  reduction  in  traffic,  with  consequent  serious 
financial  distvirbance  which  was  beyond  the  power  of  either  the 
railroads  or  any  then  existing  Oovemment  agency  to  remedy. 
Equally,  if  not  more  serious,  was  the  fact  that  no  agency  existed 
at  that  time  with  power  to  determine  which  shipping  orders  for 
Oovemment  account  should  be  given  preference  when  preference 
was  necessary,  as  frequently  happened,  and  the  railroads  them- 
selves had  no  legal  right  to  do  so.  As  a  resvilt  railroad  tracks, 
paricuiarly  at  eastern  Industrial  centers  and  seaports,  became  con- 
gested with  cars  which  could  not  be  unloaded  because  of  lack 
ol  ships  to  receive  the  tonnage,  cr  because  of  inability  of  con- 
signees to  accept  It.  The  railroads  moved  the  freight  promptly 
enough,  but  large  numbers  of  their  cars  were  used  by  shippers 
for  storage.  ln.«(tead  of  transport,  under  the  emergency  conditions. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  with  the  railroads  as  now  organized. 
and  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  also  organized  as  they 
now  are  to  deal  promptly  and  understandlngly  with  the  difficulties 
certain  to  arise  In  time"  of  war.  there  need  be  no  feeling  of  con- 
cern about  the  ability  of  the  railroads  under  private  ownership 
and  management,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Government,  to 
handle  promptly  and  effectively  in  the  future  any  transportation 
situation  with  which  they  may  be  confronted. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  close 
than  to  quote  from  a  public  statement  made  by  the  late  Newton  D. 
Baker,  Secretary  of  War.  In  referring  to  the  achievement  of  the 
Railroad  War  Beard.  Mr.  Baker  said: 

"It  strikingly  llltistrates  the  patriotic  cooperation  of  American 
railroads  with  the  Government,  and  also  their  tremendous  capacity." 
It  seems  to  me  highly  appropriate,  having  In  mind  the  event  to 
which  I  have  briefly  referred,  that  a  memorial  should  be  placed  In 
this  Union  SUtlcn  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Nation's  Capitol — 
a  memorial  designed  not  only  to  commemorate  the  work  of  the  five 
able  and  distinguished  railroad  officers  who  gave  the  be*5t  of  their 
thought  and  effort  to  the  successful  performance  of  the  Important 
task  which  had  been  confided  them,  but  In  a  larger  sense  to  mark 
a  great  and  patriotic  accomplishment  by  the  railroad  Industry  as  a 

whole. 

Mr.  Pkllxt.  Mr.  Willard  has  told  you  what  was  done  in  1917. 
and  how  it  was  done.  Now  for  the  future.  By  act  of  Congress, 
responsibility  for  making  plans  for  use  of  the  Nation's  economic 
power  In  any  future  national  emergency  is  placed  upon  the  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  a  continuing  body  which  reports 
directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  responsible 
members  of  that  Board  are  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Col. 
Louis  Johnson,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Lewis 
Compton.  both  of  whom  are  here  today.  It  is  to  be  our  privilege 
to  hear  from  Colonel  Johnson,  of  West  Virginia,  lawyer,  soldier, 
former  commander  of  the  American  Legion,  and  now  Assistant 
Secretary   of   War.     Colonel   Johnson. 

ADDRZSS    or    HON.    LOUIS    JOHNSON,    ASSISTANT   SEdUCTAKT    OF    WAR 

Railroad  Executives  of  America,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr. 
Willard  We  In  the  War  Department  have  full  confidence  in  the 
Innate  capacity,  in  the  cooperative  spirit.  In  the  ability,  and  In 
the  patriotism  of  our  railroads  to  cope  successftilly  with  the 
transportation  problems  that  any  grave  military  emergency  would 
Involve.     Our   faith   Is  well   founded. 


We  believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  because  wc  are  im- 
pressed with  the  leadership  of  Its  management,  which  is  so 
appropriately  represented  here  today  in  the  person  of  Daniel 
Willard. 

"Uncle  Dan."  as  we  In  West  Virginia  know  blm  best,  epitomizes 
the  "master  railroader" — a  man  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
of  labor  to  the  presidency  of  a  great  corporation,  but  who  has 
never  forgotten  the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  common 
worker;  a  student  whose  education  was  cut  short  by  economic 
adversity,  but  whose  passion  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
has  never  abated;  an  executive  who  formulates  broad  principles 
of  policy,  but  who  by  experience  knows  and  understands  to  tlie 
minutest  detail  the  operations  of  a  vital  industry;  a  courageous, 
self-reliant,  independent  soul,  who.  In  peace  or  In  war.  Kivca 
Of  himself  unstlntlngly  to  his  community,  to  his  people,  and  to 
his  Government;   in  brief,  the  highest  type  of  American. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  his  selection  as  your  representative  on 
this  occasion  when  the  raUroads  and  the  Government  Join  hands 
to  memorialize  in  bronae  your  patriotic  cooperation  during  the 
crisis  of  1917  13. 

The  cooperative  spirit  which  you  displayed  during  the  World  War, 
I  am  confident,  will  always  be  present  to  tide  us  over  any  serious 
military  crisis  that  may  arise  In  tlie  future.  Every  day  you  mani- 
fest your  helpfulness. 

The  quartermaster  general  of  the  Army,  our  traffic  manager,  relies 
upon  yotir  invaluable  counsel  to  meet  his  transportation  problem^, 
and  you  never  disappoint  him.  The  fi%e  railroad  employees  whom 
you  have  assigned  to  his  office  have  a  complete  understanding  net 
only  of  the  Army's  needs  but  even  of  the  War  Departmeafs  own 
regulations,  and  they  never  hesitate  to  give  us  the  full  advantage 
of  their  experience. 

In  the  recent  concentration  of  troops  for  maneuvers,  we  trans- 
ported by  rail  approximately  25.000  men  with  their  arms  and  equip- 
ment, hundreds  of  motor  vehicles  with  their  spare  part,-?,  and  tons 
of  food  and  supplies;  yet  there  were  no  delays,  no  break-dovns,  no 
Injiu-lcs  to  men.  and  no  damage  to  property  To  be  sure,  we  moved 
only  by  thousands,  and  a  major  mobilization  might  call  for  the 
transportation  of  millions,  but  the  teamwork  that  we  have  devel- 
oped between  the  Army  and  the  railroads  in  meeting  our  peace- 
time needs  should  serve  both  of  us  well  If  a  call  for  greater  effort 
should  ever  be  sounded. 

Our  confidence  In  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  meet  a  trans- 
portation cri  Is  more  effectively  than  In  1917-18  Is  based  princi- 
pally upon  the  improvements  which  the  industry  itself  has  initiated. 
You  railroad  men  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  your  plaT.ts  with 
heavier  rails,  stronger  tics,  and  more  dependable  signals.  You  have 
made  tremendous  strides  In  developing  safety,  in  reducing  time,  in 
decreasing  the  drudgery  for  labor,  and  In  improving  service  to  the 
public  You  have  added  shop  capacity  to  maintain  your  equipment. 
You  are  making  a  serlcxi-s  effort  to  keep  your  rolling  stock  up  to 
the  high  standard  that  you  have  established. 

You  have  created  and  perfected  an  organization  to  meet  the 
demands  of  war  under  private  Individual  management.  Your  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  with  Its  far-flung  regional  offices.  Is 
performing  a  most  useful  function.  It  is  helping  you  to  meet 
Jointly  your  common  problems  of  peace  and  war  without  giving  up 
the  Individuality  of  each  one  of  your  separate  systems 

No;  you  are  not  in  perfect  shape.  No  industry  Is  or  can  hcpe  to 
be  in  a  dynamic  world.  You  are  better  prepared  to  meet  a  military 
emergency  than  you  were  In  1917-18  Of  that  no  one  is  In  doubt. 
You  have  your  problems  but  none  that  cannot  be  met  by  mutual 
understanding,  patience,  courage,   and  cooperation. 

The  successful  operation  of  our  railroad  system  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  war  depends,  however,  not  only  upon  the  Industry 
Itself  but  upon  the  armed  forces  In  whose  Interest  It  must  operate. 
If  the  Army  and  Navy  program  for  the  mobilization,  the  training, 
the  equipping,  and  the  moving  of  our  fighting  men  from  home  tc 
cantonment  and  from  maneuver  area  to  theater  of  operations  is  not 
developed  along  sound  lines,  then  no  tran.<;portatlon  system  in  the 
world,  no  matter  how  efficient  It  may  be,  will  be  able  to  function 
effectively  If  the  Army  and  Navy  plans  for  the  procurement,  the 
transportation,  and  the  storage  of  mvmltlons  are  not  well  worked 
out  and  coordinated,  then  all  the  l)e8t  efforts  of  the  Industry  can  be 
nullified. 

Mr.  Willard  already  has  pointed  out  our  shortcomings  of  1917-18. 
We  admit  them,  and  we  are  determined  that  they  shall  not  be  re- 
peated. In  1917  18  we  waited  until  war  wiis  declared  before  we 
selected  our  cantonment  sites  Today  we  already  have  establl.shed 
many  training  areas  During  the  World  War  we  permitted  five  Army 
purchasing  agencies  and  the  Navy  to  bid  against  each  other  for 
supplies,  loading  and  unloading  facilities,  and  for  transportation. 
Today  we  have  plans  for  the  coordination  of  procurement  activities 
which  do  away  with  Interdepartmental  competltlcn. 

In  the  last  military  emergency  we  concentrated  the  production 
of  munitions  Into  a  narrow  geographical  area  In  the  eastern  pait 
of  the  United  States,  Today  we  have  mere  than  10.000  private 
plants  scattered  throughout  the  entire  country-,  which  are  prepiired 
to  meet  a  war  load  In  selecting  each  of  these  plants,  we  carefully 
examined  Its  available  transportation  facUiUes  and  assured  cur- 
selves  of  their  adequacy. 


Our  Army  and  our  Navy  should  be  better  prepared  tlian  they 
were  in  1917-18  to  handle  and  to  distribute  expeditiously  the  muni- 
tions which  Industry  would  turn  over  to  them.  They  have  avowed 
that  never  again  will  they  permit  the  congestion  of  terminals  and 
miles  of  railroad  sidlnRs  with  thou.sands  of  cars  awaiting  unloading. 
Our  transportation  plans  are  not  rigid.  They  do  not  contemplate 
the  regimenting  of  the  railroads.  They  merely  seek  to  establish 
a  broader  spirit  o(  cooperation  and  a  practical  method  of  meeting 
a  grave  situation,  if  It  should  ever  arise — and  may  God  grant  that 
It  shall  not  Theje  is  no  place  in  our  plan  either  for  Government 
operation  or  for  Government  ownership. 

Government  operation  of  railroads  Is  especially  distasteful  to  us. 
We  have  predicated  our  whole  industrial  mobilization  program  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  established  American  way  of  getting  things 
done  Our  railroads  now  have  proven  their  ability  and  their 
capacity.  Those  who  operate  them  know  more  about  transporta- 
tion than  anv  substitutes  who  could  be  mobilized  In  the  midst 
of  a  grave  cnsls  The  Army  Is  not  organized  to  run  the  railroads. 
It  is  honest  enouch  to  admit  Its  own  lack  of  training  and  capacity. 
It  does  not  want  the  Job,  Moreover.  It  is  satisfied  that  the  railroads 
under  private  management  are  always  In  a  state  of  national  de- 
fense and  are  admirably  suited  to  transport  men  and  munitions 
In  time  of  war.  With  the  Job  of  running  a  war  on  our  hands, 
we  would  have  all  we  could  do  without  embarking  on  an  experiment 
In  Government  operation  or  ownership, 

Personaily  and  officially.  I  am  opposed  to  government  ownership. 
I  doubt  whether  It  would  offer  the  opportunity  for  development 
of  such  men  as  Dan  Willard  I  do  not  want  to  put  on  the  public 
pay  rolls  the  thousands  uixin  thousands  of  wage  earners,  now 
privately  employed  by  the  American  railroads  I  am  against 
revolutionizing  our  whole  system  of  private  investment,  and 
txThaps  jeopardizing  the  value  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  held 
by  banks,  insurance  companies,  educational  Institutions,  and  others. 
I  dls-like  the  idea  of  an  absolute  state  monopoly  In  the  field  of 
transportation;  and  I  assure  you.  gentlemen,  that  the  plans  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  In  no  way  encoiuage  Government 
ownership  or  operation  of  railroads. 

The  railroads  play  a  tremendous  role  in  the  development  of  our 
country.  They  serve  every  one  of  our  48  States.  They  bring  our 
people  more  closely  together  and  knit  them  into  a  cohesive  national 
unit  Other  transportation  agencies,  such  as  water,  air.  bus,  and 
truck  have  their  place  In  the  economic  life  of  America,  but  the 
railroad  still  predominates.  These  may  supplf^ment  the  railroad 
but  they  can  never  replace  It.  FYom  three-fifths  to  two-thirds  of 
all  of  our  transportation  needs  the  railroads  can  and  do  meet.  We 
must  therefore  keep  them  financially  sound  and  physically  strong. 
They  are  the  blood  Htream  of  American  life  In  peace  and  In  war. 
While  I  have  talked  about  war.  let  my  words  be  not  miscon- 
strued or  my  Intentions  misunderstood.  In  America  we  ask  only 
that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  live  and  wcrk  and  build  to  greater 
things  in  peace;  in  short,  to  carry  on  otir  normal  functions  as  a 
Nation  at  home  and  abroad,  not  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  but  , 
according  to  sound  governmental  and  business  methods.  Our  whole 
philosophy  as  a  people  Is  opposed  to  war. 

Thtis  we  are  organized  for  peace  The  railroads  and  all  Indurtry 
are  geared  to  the  prod'ictlve  and  progressive  ways  of  peace.  That 
this  progress  may  not  be  halted  by  the  mailed  fist  of  war  Is  our 
ferv-ent  prayer.  But  It  will  take  more  than  prayers  to  protect  it. 
We  would  be  ra.-^h.  indeed;  yes.  even  criminally  negligent.  If  In  a 
world  where  armed  men  are  on  the  march,  and  reckless  leaders 
reach  with  greedy  hands  for  conquest  by  force,  we  failed  to  do  the 
things  that  are  ncces-sary  to  defend  our  American  heritage 

In  preparedness  we  shall  find  our  greatest  assurance  of  peace. 
Si  we  are  preparln-:;  to  hold  that  which  Is  ours  by  peaceful  means 
If  possible  but  bv  force  If  force  Is  brought  against  us  in  spite  of 
everythirg  we  shall  do  to  discourage  it.  In  this  spirit,  let  the  pro- 
gram of  the  War  D-partmcnt  be  understood  by  all  people  We  shall 
carry  It  to  fuinilment  not  In  secret  conclave  but  In  the  light  of 
constrtictive  publicity  to  the  end  that  our  people  shall  be  informed 
and  being  informed  will  understand. 

Wc  are  making  definite  progress  In  ovir  preparedness  program — 
pi  ogress  toward  which  not  only  the  railroads  but  all  elements  of 
American  socletv  are  contributing  We  still  have  much  to  do.  but. 
with  the  Presidents  alert  attention  to  our  needs  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  Congress,  we  have  every  confidence  that  we  shall  reach  our 
objective. 

We  want  an  armv  of  the  best-led.  the  best-trained,  the  best- 
armed,  and  the  best-equipped  fighting  men  in  the  world — an  army 
that  can  be  transported,  supplied,  and  repIenlHhed  by  an  efficient 
transportation  .system — an  army  that  will  not  threaten  the  weak 
and  the  oppressed— an  army  that  will  stand  majestically  on  guard 
over  the  peace  we  all  cherish. 
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Mr.  Pin-LET.  Thank  you.  Colonel  Johnson,  for  such  an  analysis 
of  our  transportation  s'ltuatlon.  and  so  heartening  an  outline  of  the 
future,  insofar  as  the  national  defense  Is  concerned  It  Is  good  to 
know  that  the  1oss<mis  of  1917  and  1918  have  been  taken  to  heart, 
both  by  the  railroads  and  by  the  Government,  and  that  through 
mutual  conference  and  advance  understanding  we  have  set  up  the 
frsmework  of  cooperation  between  the  Government  and  the  rail- 
roads in  any  future  national  emergency. 


AR'nCLE   BY   DOROTHY    THOMPSON 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  article  by  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son on  the  subject  of  Nazi  inflltralion  in  the  Balkans,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington   Post  cf  May  8,   1940] 

Fifth  Column  on  the  March 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

NAZI   INFILTRAnCN   IN    THE   BALKANS 

ZtjRicH, — If  and  when  the  war  actually  comes  to  southeastern 
Europe.  It  will  have  been  preceded  long  before  by  the  "fifth  column" 
of  those  agents,  secret  and  open,  those  conspirators,  spies,  commer- 
cial agents,  provocateurs,  revolutionists,  and  propagandists,  who 
search  out  the  Henleins  and  the  Tisos  and  the  Quislings,  the  mal- 
contents and  the  traitcrr..  the  idealists  and  the  rascals,  who  pre- 
pare the  way  and  open  the  gates  for  the  soldiers. 

This  is  a  strange  war.  It  is  not  only  a  war;  it  is  a  revolution. 
There  Is  little  chivalry  In  It.  unless  It  be  perhaps  among  common 
soldiers  who  do  their  tasks,  among  airmen  who  form  a  transcen- 
dental society  of  their  own.  and  among  seamen  who  fight  In  actual 
conflict  with  their  equals  according  to  the  old  tradition.  Waters 
and  roads  are  mined  by  soldiers.  That  is  war.  But  nations  are 
mined  and  undermined  in  other  ways.  The  Nazis  have  gone  to 
school  with  the  Russians  and  have  been  good  students.  The  Italian 
Fascists  know  the  technique  also.  Russia.  Italy,  and  Germany  are 
all  led  by  revolutionists,  who  have  made  subversive  movements 
Into  Instruments  of  conquest.  In  this  field  the  Allies  are  abso- 
lutely nn  match  for  them. 

The  Nazis,  especially,  proceed  with  a  scientific  thoroughness. 
There  Is  not  a  disgruntled  individual,  not  an  overambitious  states- 
man or  politician,  not  a  resentlve  social  class,  not  a  discontented 
notional  minority,  not  an  avaricious  businessman  whom  thf'y  over- 
look Like  strategists  surveying  the  terrain  upon  which  the  cam- 
paign is  to  be  conducted,  mountains  and  streams  that  must  be 
crossed,  swamps  that  must  be  circumvented,  the  estates  and  farms 
upon  which  troops  can  be  quartered;  who  study  the  climate  and  the 
seasons,  who  know  when  the  reads  will  be  muddy  or  under  snows, 
estimating  every  advantage  and  every  handicap,  these  twentieth- 
century  revolutionary  leaders  sap  the  very  structure  of  the  society 
against  which  they  are  campaigning,  and  know  all  the  weak  points, 
which  can  be  made  weaker. 

I  WTlte  this  on  the  train  between  Trieste  and  Zurich,  on  the 
way  back  from  a  tour  which  has  taken  me  to  Italy  and  Turkey,  to 
Rumania.  Hungary,  and  the  two  Provinces  of  Yugoslavia,  Serbia, 
and  Croatia — from  the  east  of  Germany  to  the  Dardanelles,  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  and  back  again.  In  no  country  is 
the  aspect  of  things  quite  the  same  as  it  is  across  the  border  In 
the  neighboring  country.  But  one  aspect  Is  everywhere  typical: 
The  technique  of  subversion  as  a  weapon  of  conflict. 

Because  the  Nazis  have  perfected  the  weapon  with  the  most 
meticulous  thoroughness,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  methods 
are  the  most  crude  and  the  most  obvious.  It  Is  easiest  to  study  the 
German  side  of  the  picture.  The  Russians  are  more  devious,  and 
the  Italians  more  inhibited,  subtle,  and  Machiavellian. 

In  contrast  to  the  Allies,  who  pursue  their  own  poUtlcal  alms 
along  the  more  trodden  and  traditional  paths,  working  through 
governments  established  commercial  connections,  and  espionage 
orcanlzatlons  euphemistically  called  intelligence  services,  the  Ger- 
mans who  use  these  mediums  also,  vastly  expand  them  In  an  effort 
to  reach  tap  and  Influence  the  broad  masses.  I  have  counted  10 
ways  m  which  they  work;   I   have  doubtless  overlooked   numerous 

others. 

1  The  German  minorities.  In  all  the  southeastern  countries 
there  are  large  colonies  of  German-speaking  people,  settled  there 
for  generations  but  never  completely  divorced  from  the  Influence 
of  the  mother  country.  These  people  have  been  worked  upon  for 
vears  They  have  their  own  Nazi  organizations,  their  own  Gestapo, 
and   they   receive   instructions  from   headquarters.     In   Yugoslavia. 
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German  wttlm  began  purchaatng  Und  along  »>>« ''•«))j'^, » .fSj^ 
time  SRO.  To  ccunuract  thU,  the  Yugo-Uv  Oovemnwnt  publlflhed 
A  decree  forbidding  the  ule  or  tranafer  of  land  Immediately  Proxi- 
mate to  thia  moat  importMJt  atieam.  or  within  60  kUometera  of  lU 

*  2  Through  Other  diJMtUfled  national  mlnorltlei.  Thxi»  the 
Magyar  aPwell  as  the  Oertnan  minority  In  Riunanl*.  baa  been 
promlaed  reunion  with  Hun«?ary  when  the  time  cornea  to  t)reaK 
the  Rumanian  yoke.-  In  Croatia,  the  northweatern  I^ovlnce  of 
YugoalayU  which  haa  always  be«n  rebellious  under  the  highly 
centralized  government  concentrating  Its  power  In  Belgrade,  the 
movement  for  Croatian  Independence  la  encouraged.  lU  leader  la 
a  man  named  Budak.  with  a  scavenger  named  Buc.  The  powerlul 
Croatian  peasant  party,  led  by  Dr.  Matchek.  Is  against  this  group 
because  they  know  that  an  Independent  Croatia,  divorced  from  the 

rest  of  Yugoslavia  and  surrounded  by  Oermany  and  Italy,  would 
very  soon  forfeit  Its  Adriatic  coastline  to  Italy,  and  In  any  case 
be  about  as  Independent  as  Slovakia  Is  today. 

But  there  are  idealists  and  scoundreU  ready  to  Join  any  movement 
that  can  call  ItaeU  patriotic.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Inde^nd- 
ence  Party  (the  Prankists)  are  responsible  for  having  produced  the 
camarilla  that,  organized,  drillsd.  and  nourished  on  Hungarian  and 
Italian  soil,  committed  one  of  the  most  wretched  crimes  of  the 
decade — the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  and  French  Foreign 
Minister  Barthou  at  Marseilles— they  are  not  yet  finished.  The 
local  leader  Budak.  was  recently  imprisoned  by  the  authorities. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  his  wife  was  found  dead,  head-downward  in 
a  weU  The  Prankists  raised  the  cry  of  murder,  although  the  verdict 
was  suicide  and  laid  the  crime  at  the  door  of  the  Peasant  Party. 
Budak  was  released  and  his  wife's  funeral  became  the  occa.sion  for 
a  ereat  demonstration  in  the  CroaUan  capital  of  Zagreb,  where  the 
Prankists  appeared  for  the  first  time  In  a  distinguishing  dress— a 
sort  of  pUl-box  cap. 

In  the  next  few  days,  leaflets  were  distributed  In  Ljubljana,  the 
capital  of  Slovenia,  another  Yugoslav  province  that  wishes  for  home 
rule  These  leaflets,  supposed  to  have  been  distributed  by  students, 
demanded  Trieste,  Plume,  and  the  littoral— parts  of  Italy— for 
Yug'-slavia  Immediately  there  were  counter  demonstrations  in 
I-aly  No  responsible  element  in  Croatia  or  Slovenia  could  pcs- 
s'bly  have  been  guilty  of  such  nonsense.  Yugoslavia  wants  nothing 
le-^s  than  an  Incident  with  Italy  at  this  time,  and  even  the  Prank- 
ists   supported  by  Italy,  could  not  sincerely  wish  an  Incident. 

Such  incidents  are  not  uncommon.  Within  the  last  3  weeks  the 
former  prime  minister  of  Servia  has  been  arrested,  together  with 
the  chief  of  police.  The  arrests  were  minimized  in  the  press  and 
Yugoslavia.  Immediately  there  were  counterdemonstrations  m 
foreign  diplomatic  circles  that  both  men  were  pro-German  with 
Fuehrer  complexes,  nor  are  those  facts  alone  sxifflclent  to  cause 
the  arrest  of  two  such  prominent  figures. 

The  point  Is  that  constant  Interference  In  Internal  political  af- 
fairs Is  a  cardinal  policy  of  the  undermining  process. 

3  and  4.  Commercial  agents  and  commercial  offices  exercise  a 
constant  pressure  both  upon  individuals  and  upon  the  press. 
Germany  is  and  always  has  been  the  most  important  seller  and 
buyer  In  all  the  aoutheastem  countries.  The  ecqulsltion  of 
Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland,  along  with  Industries  and 
markets  of  those  countries,  has  increased  her  position.  In  Buda- 
pest Belgrade.  Zagreb,  and  Bucharest  shops  are  full  of  German 
wares  of  all  kinds.  The  great  German  companies,  such  as  A.  E  G. 
(electrical  products)  and  the  sellers  of  macnlnery.  cutlery,  cos- 
metics and  similar  products,  luggage,  cameras,  and  novelty  articles 
are  heavy  advertisers  In  the  newspapers,  and  their  pressure  greatly 
reduces  the  Impartiality  of  the  press.  The  newspapers  almost 
Invariably  give  front-ptige  prominence  to  the  ofBcial  German  com- 
muniques regarding  the  war  and  bury  the  Allies'  news  In  condensed 
form  In  the  back  pages. 

Every  commercial  office  In  this  part  of  the  world  Is  a  propaganda 
dlsDlay  In  Zagreb,  for  Instance,  the  German  travel  bureau  was  dls- 
Dlayui  a  few  days  ago  photographs  of  the  finding  of  the  Polish  docu- 
ments facsimiles  of  some  of  the  correspondence,  together  with  many 
Dhotoeraphs  from  the  Norwegian  front.  A  long  queue  of  Zagreb  cit- 
izens were  staring  at  the  display.  The  English  Cunard  Line  office, 
farther  down  the  street,  contented  itself  with  a  long  account  and  a 
boring  picture  of  the  British  Fleet,  which  had  probably  been  In  the 
window  since  before  the  start  of  the  war. 

The  "sensational"  Ribbentrcp  revelations  attempting  to  prove  that 
it  was  the  British  and  not  the  Germans  who  violated  the  independ- 
ence of  Norway  were  not  taken  seriously  by  a  single  Government 
official  anywhere  with  whom  I  was  able  to  talk,  but  the  Germans 
believe  that  the  broad  public  Is  greatly  influenced  by  tills  sort  of 
sensationalism.  They  hammer  on  It  inside  and  out,  while  the  Allies 
do  nothing  to  counteract  the  Impression  upon  the  nationals. 

5  contacts  between  German  and  local  businessmen  are  used  con- 
stanMy  to  emphasize  the  rationalization,  efficiency,  and  progress 
which  would  ensue  from  German  economic  organization  of  the  entire 
Dflnublan  bas.n  and  the  advantages  to  executives  who,  when  the 
change  came,  would  already  have  become  recognized  as  sympathetic 
and  willing  to  cooperate. 

6  Widespread  antlcapltallstic  propaganda,  spread  among  tne 
masses  mostly  In  the  form  of  pamphlets,  accusing  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  of  trying  to  quench  the  social  revolutions  of  the  Nazis  and 
the  Russians.  This  propaganda  makes  full  use  of  quotations  frona 
British  left  wingers  themselves,  depleting  the  worst  aspects  of  social 
lUe  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  is  supported  by  Russian 
propaganda  as  well. 


7  Appeals  to  •oldiers  and  the  population  at  large  depleting  the 
enormoua  strength  of  the  German  Army  and  the  complete  hope!.  •»*- 
n«M  at  reaUtance.  with  terrlfytng  reference*  to  the  fate  of  Poland 
•nd  Worway  and  the  bllMful  happlne«  prevailing  In  wi»e  and  rea- 
sonable Denmark  TbU  propaganda  U  distributed  by  leaflet*  and 
supported  by  the  German  press,  which  has  wide  distribution  all 
through  this  part  of  the  world,  reaches  It  earlier  than  British. 
French,  or  SwIm  newspapers,  and  la  pubiuhed  In  a  lansua^e  more 
widely  spoken  here  than  any  other  foreign  tongue  Eftpecially  effec- 
tive are  the  German  illustrated  papers,  which  tell  their  story  in  • 
language  that  even  the  Illiterate  can  understand.  The  Allies  have 
no  press  whatsoever  that  can  tend  to  offset  this. 

8.  Anticommtmlsm.  The  Nazis  do  not  hesitate  to  talk  almost  the 
exact  langtiage  of  the  CommuuisU  In  addrcoslng  factory  woikers 
and  miners  and  to  present  themdclves  as  the  bulwark  against  com- 
munism  to   the  conservative   peasants      At   the  same   time.    In   the 

Slav  countries  and  to  peasants  and  workers  alike  they  undermine 
the  malevolence  to  their  cause  of  Rus-'la.  who  In  the  Slavic  peasant 
mind  is  still  Mother  Russia,  whether  imperial  or  Soviet 

9.  Actual  corruptic  n  of  officials  It  is  very  dlfflcuit  to  trace  this, 
but  It  exists  on  a  grand  scale,  according  to  the  evidence  of  all  who 
know  these  countries  well  from  long  residence  in  them. 

10.  Terror.  The  c.xndid  revelation  of  what  happens  to  Individuals 
and  officials  who  take  an  outspoken  stand  against  the  Nazi  phins: 
"If  we  succeed  and  you  are  known  to  be  our  enemy,  exile,  cjn- 
centratlon  camp,  or  death  will  be  your  lot. " 

Many  who  sincerely  believe  that  the  Germans  will  lose  the  war 
nevertheless  contf-mplale  the  possibility  of  a  temporary  German 
oCi,upation  and  have  no  desire  to  be  its  victims. 

The  Henlelns.  the  Seyss-Inquarts.  and  the  Quislings  are  the 
German  advance  guard  who  are  all  over  southeastern  Europe  The 
allied  counteretpionage,  counterpropaganda,  and  counlerorgaiilza- 
tion  does  not  even  touch  the  peopK^s  whom  the  Nazis  reach.  For 
when  the  Nazis  fall  to  reach  the  responsible  tliey  go  after  tlic  irre- 
sponsible, and  they  have  learned  from  experience  how  valuable  Uotli 
can  be  to  them. 
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1940 


ARTICLE   BY   LUDWELL   DENNY 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNcnESSioNAL 
Record  words  penned  by  Mr.  Ludwell  Denny  on  the  subject 
of  United  States  aid  to  the  Allies,  recently  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  'was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News] 

tJNITED    STATK3    AID    TO    A1.I.IE3 

(By  Ludwell  Dermy) 

Many  Informed  persons  here  assume  that  the  United  States  wlU 
be  financing  the  Allies'  war  within  a  year  Whether  that  will  lead 
to  direct  American  military  Involvement  is  a  matter  of  dispute 

Some  military  men  thmk  we  will  go  into  the  war  next  year. 
Others  think  that,  even  If  we  went  in,  our  participation  would  be 
Umlted  to  naval  and  air  aid.  Another  school  maintains  that  the 
Allies  will  be  satisflcd  to  let  our  Na\7  guard  the  Pacific,  while  our 
war  Industries  supply  Allied  trcops  In  Europe. 

But  few  doubt  that  the  United  States  will  be  furnishing  the  Allies 
aircraft  and  other  war  materials,  metals,  and  food  on  loans— which 
probably  never  will  be  paid. 

This  may  seem  somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  It  is 
Imposs.ble  under  existing  laws.  The  Johnson  Act  and  the  Neu- 
trality Act  prevent  such  loans  and  credits.  Of  cour.=;e  the  theory 
la  that  thos^  laws  will  be  modified,  Jtist  as  the  other  neutrality  law 
was  amended  when  the  pressure  came  last  autumn.  Under  that 
revision  the  arms  embargo  was  thrown  out  In  favor  of  a  cash-and- 
carry  provision. 

The  Allies  can  meet  the  cash  requirements  of  the  law  for  several 
months  yet.  But  by  next  winter  they  will  be  scraping  bottom. 
Then  we  will  be  given  the  choice  of  losing  their  war  business  or 
financing  It. 

The  arguments  for  loans  will  be  potent  They  will  be  the  same 
as  those  ustd  in  the  last  war.  brought  up  to  date.     Here  they  .ire: 

1.  To  shut  off  the  war  businces  would  increase  our  unemplcy- 
ment  and  disrupt  indiistry  dangerously. 
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2  It  also  would  undermine  our  own  military  preparedness  by 
depriving  the  United  State*  Army  and  Nary  of  a  going  war  indus- 
try, capable  of  turning  out  adequate  equipment  quickly,  If  and 
when  needed  for  Wwitem  Hemlnphere  or  Pacific  defense 

3  The  American  farmer  liait  been  the  victim  of  tlie  c»sh-and-csrry 
Neutrality  Act  provuion  Because  the  Allies  have  been  forced  to 
U-se  their  resources  for  war  planes  here,  they  had  to  shift  their  pur- 
cha  es  of  agricultural  products  elsewhere.  Only  by  loans  to  the 
Allies  can  the  American  farmer  now  regain  and  Increase  his  foreign 
market,  wiihout  which  he  la  doomed. 

4  Since  the  Allies  are  fighting  our  battle  for  democracy,  standing 
between  us  and  the  aggression  of  dictators.  It  is  our  moral  and 
patriotic  duty  at  least  to  give  them  our  products  on  credit. 

Although  one  hears  these  arguments  frequently  today  in  off-the- 
record  conver^^atlon.  there  is  Uttle  public  discu-slon.  The  reason, 
obviously,  is  that  politicians  are  very  much  aware  that  public 
cpinion  Is  now  isolationist  They  fear  that  even  preparatory  propa- 
ganda for  revision  of  the  John.'^on  and  neutrality  laws  might  easily 
backfire.  This  being  a  campaign  year,  few  are  willing  to  lake  that 
chance. 

But  after  the  November  election  the  attempt  to  legalize  allied 
loans  certainly  will  be  made. 

There  is  ra'her  surprising  evidence  that  >the  voters  themselves, 
e.spfclally  in  the  Isolationist  Middle  West,  are  aware  that  this  is  the 
play.  Koi  instance,  when  Candidate  Tom  Dewey  stopped  at  Okla- 
homa City  last  week,  he  was  a.-^kcd  whether  he  would  favor  repeal 
or  modification  of  the  John.son  law,  which  prevent.-^  loans  to  nations 
wh:ch  have  net  paid  their  la.sl  war  and  poet-war  debts  to  us. 

Mr.  Dewey  said  he  was  opposed  to  any  modification  of  that  law. 

llie  isolationists  will  try  to  commit  both  parlies  on  this  is.sue  In 
the  campai^jn  platforms,  as  well  as  the  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional candidates. 

But.  regardUss  of  commitments,  many  think  the  next  Congress 
and  administration  will  lift  the  loan  ban — whoever  is  elected  That 
may  or  may  not  be  the  outcome.  But.  anyway,  there  will  be  a 
bitter  fight  on  this  war  issue. 
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1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  NATHAN  L    MILLER 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Nathan  L.  Miller,  former  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  a  great  judge,  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  As.sociation.  held  at  Saranac.  N.  Y..  July  2.  1938.  These 
who  are  interested  in  the  basic  principles  will  find  in  this 
address  strong  suppoit  for  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Logan- 
Walter  bill. 

There  boin^  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  shall  speak  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  administrative  law, 
which  now  requires  the  businessman  to  have  a  lawyer  constantly 
at  his  elbow  Lawyers  certainly  can  have  no  selfish  reason  to  com- 
plain of  that  or  to  favor  the  administration  of  the  law  by  regularly 
constituted  court,";  of  Justice,  though  some  may  attribute  selfish 
motives  to  the  lawyers"  support  even  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
The  record  of  the  bar  for  it.s  unselfish  and  patriotic  contribution  to 
the  establishment,  development  and  preservation  of  our  institu- 
tions and  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  human  progress  must  coiistl- 
tvite  the  answer  to  such  critics 

By  the  slow  process  of  attrition  institutions  may  be  destroyed  that 
could  not  be  overthrown  bv  direct  assault.  I  have  witnessed  that 
process  at  work  for  half  a  centun,-.  The  founding  fathers  intended 
the  Constitution  to  Ije  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  people 
adopted  it  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  No  one  doubted  that 
its  exjxjsitlon  was  for  the  courts  No  one  supposed  that  the  courts 
would  determine  rlphts  of  litigants  according  to  a  statute  in  con- 
flict with  the  supreme  law  That  the  supreme  law  should  be  con- 
trolling In  the  decision  of  causes  was  Implicit  In  the  definition  of 
judicial  power  and  In  the  declaration  that  the  Constitution  was  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  binding  even/)n  State  Judges.  The  con- 
tcmporarv  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  those  provisions  were  drafted 
with  that  intent  However,  the  question  was  mooted  at  an  early 
date  and  was  set  at  rest  for  a  hundred  years  by  John  Marshall. 


When  I  came  to  the  bar  the  question  was  again  being  mooted, 
mostly  in  academic  halU  Men  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
our  Institutions  began  attacks  upon  the  courts  for  usurping,  as  they 
said,  legislative  power.  In  truth  they  were  against  any  limitations 
on  the  power  of  the  popular  branch  of  government,  not  understand- 
ing that  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  set  limitations  even  on 
the  popular  will,  to  safeguard  individual  hberty.  In  truth  they  were 
against  having  any  written  Constitution  at  all.  They  preferred  the 
parliamentary  system  of  England. 

But  we  had  a  written  Constitution.  It  had  t>een  evolved  from 
the  experience  of  the  ages  to  make  our  hardly  won  liberties  secure. 
It  had  established  a  system  and  structiu-e  of  government  based 
up(jn  principles  which  all  himian  experience  had  proved  to  be 
necessary  to  preserve  liberty  from  despotic  and  arbitrary  power. 
It  had  been  reconsecrated  In  the  precious  blood  shed  in  a  titanic 
civil  war 

But  all  that  meant  nothing  to  doctrinaires.  Their  ranks  were 
swelled  from  time  to  time  by  those  who  wanted  to  substitute  an 
alien  system  for  the  one  whose  blessings  they  or  their  fathers  had 
been  allowed  to  enter  this  country  to  enjoy.  Impressionable  youth 
susceptible  to  false  teaching  and  false  Idealism  swelled  those  ranks 
in  ever-Increasing  numbers. 

Thus  considerable  body  of  opinion  was  developed  that  we  had 
outgrown  the  Constitution,  that  it  had  become  unsuited  to  modern 
Conditions  and  social  needs,  though  under  ii  an  acute  social 
conscicu:^ness  had  been  develop)ed  whose  demands  could  be  met 
within  its  provisions,  and  certainly  by  amendments  adopted  In  the 
orderly  way  provided  without  destroying  the  system  based  on  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  established  and  preserved  at 
such  cost.  Sacial  need  was  the  excuse  put  forward  to  deceive  the 
people.     Tlie   destruction   of  that   system   was  the   objective. 

Finally,  men  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  that  objective  found 
themselves  in  positions  of  influence  under  conditions  favorable  to 
its  accomplishment.  Tlicy  began  their  attack  cautiously.  But  it 
gathered  boldness  as  it  developed,  and  today  the  only  thing  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  its  complete  success  Is  the  abiding  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  the  system  under  which  they  have 
enjoyed  the  greatest  progress  with  the  widest  distribution  of  its 
blessings  ever  enjoyed  by  any  other  people  anywhere. 

By  the  process  of  trial  and  error  administrative  law  has  t>een  hit 
up>on  as  the  most  effective  weapon  to  destroy  our  institutions. 
Through  Its  channels  those  who  have  been  well  called  termites  can 
safely  attack  the  foundations  of  our  American  system,  for  it  has  been 
discovered  that  administrative  law  screens  them  from  Judicial  scru- 
tiny. Oh,  I  know  that  when  one  swelled  with  arrogance  oversteps 
the  forms  of  due  process  he  may  not  escape  the  Judicial  eye.  but 
most  of  them  are  clever  enough  scrupulously  to  cb.>-erve  all  the 
forms,  while  disregarding  the  substance,  of  due  process,  and  they 
can  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  thwart  Judicial  review,  as  we  all  know. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  me.  The  exercise  of  legislative  and 
judicial  power  by  specially  constituted  tribunals  has  become  a  neces- 
sity in  our  complex  civilization.  There  are  problems  constantly 
arising  which  neither  the  courts  nor  the  legislatures  are  constituted 
to  deal  with  and  which  can  only  be  handled  efficiently  by  specially 
equipped  agencies  or  tribunals  in  whom  under  adequate  safeguards 
some  legifclative  and  some  Judicial  power  must  be  vested. 

We  have  heard  at  our  meetings  for  many  years  concern  expres.sed 
and  warnings  uttered  by  men  of  wisdom  and  experience  because  of 
the  growth  of  such  agencies  and  tribunals  and  the  extension  of  their 
powers,  though  at  first  they  were  created  with  carefully  defined 
powers  to  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  plainly  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  though  care  was  taken  to  assure  their  Impartiality  and 
their  freedom  from  political  influence.  Thus  the  liiteistate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commit slon,  and  the  Public 
Service  Ccmmis.<;lons  of  the  States  were  created. 

But  in  the  effort  to  subject  the  varied  activities  of  the  people  to 
Government  regulation  and  control,  all  safeguards  have  been  disre- 
garded. New  agencies  liave  been  created,  existing  ones  have  been 
clothed  with  legislative  and  Judicial  power,  without  a  single  thought 
of  safeguarding  the  manner  of  its  exercise.  And  I  make  the  asser- 
tion that  already  there  are  enough  governmental  agencies  combining 
In  the  same  individual  or  individuals  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  powers  without  a  single  restraint  upon  their  exercise  to 
make  this  a  government  of  men  and  not  of  law.  though  the  forms  of 
law  may  be  preserved. 

Already  we  have  heard  the  head  of  an  executive  department,  even 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  charging  the  Supreme  Court  with  usurp- 
ing his  functions,  because,  forsooth,  the  Court  had  held  that  in 
exercising  Judicial  power  he  must  comply  at  lea.st  with  the  forms  of 
due  process.  We  have  heard  members  of  these  tribunals  on  the 
air  defending  their  fairness  and  Impartiality  and  charging  that  any 
interference  with  them  is  Judicial  usurpation.  Such  outbursts  are 
syrrrptomatlc  of  what  is  going  on.  They  show  the  effort  to  substi- 
tute executive  authority  for  fair  and  Impartial  Judicial  determina- 
tion. They  show  the  confusion  of  thought  already  created  by  the 
extent  to  which  administrative  agencies  have  been  clothed  with 
Judicial  power.  They  shew  a  growing  Impatience  with  the  Judicial 
process  which  requires  notice,  a  fair  hearing,  and  an  impartial 
determination.  That  has  become  too  slow  and  cumbersome.  That 
Is  an  unwelcome  check  on  executive  authority  which  must  not  be 
hampered  In  Its  worthy  efforts  to  advance  the  public  good.  So  has 
autocratic  power  always  been  Justified.  So  may  the  people  be  made 
fcubjects  and  their  servants  become  their  masters.  So  may  our  free 
Institutions  be  overturned  by  a  process  so  gradual  that  it  escapes 
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notice  until  tt  has  all  but  succeeded.  The  truth  Is  that  the  people 
have  been  drugged  Into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  By  slow  s^ges 
the  safeguards  ol  liberty  are  being  destroyed  one  after  another. 
The  anesthesia  Is  so  complete  that  the  paUent  is  likely  to  awake  to 
the  discovery  that  he  has  lost  his  most  precious  possession  when  It 
Is  too  late  to  regain  It.  ^  .    . 

No  one  can  say  how  many  more  of  these  agencies  may  be  created 
or  how  many  of  the  existing  ones  may  survive  In  one  form  or  an- 
other and  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  there  are  not  useful  and 
even  necessary  functions  for  some  of  them  to  perform.  The  prac- 
tical question,  then,  is  how  to  remedy  existing  evUs. 

And  the  first  great  evil  Is  the  centering  of  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial  power  in  the  same  hands.  That  Is  the  very  essence 
of  arbitrary  power.  Because  of  that  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
powere  between  three  separate.  Independent,  and  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Government  was  firmly  established  In  the  Constitu- 
tion some  say,  because  of  the  teachings  of  Montesquieu.  But  his- 
tory'had  taught  and  still  teaches  that  that  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
despotic  power.  Why  then  Is  not  the  delegation  of  Judicial  and 
leelslatlve  power  to  administrative  agencies  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
Visions  of  the  Ckjnstttutlon  vesting  all  legislative  powers  In  the 
Coneress  the  executive  power  in  the  President,  and  the  Judicial 
power  in  the  courts?  The  reason  Is  that  the  courts  have  construed 
our  great  charter  as  a  flexible  and  practical  document,  as  it  was 
Intended  to  be,  not  as  a  rigid  and  unworkable  instrument,  as  rnany 
have  charged.  The  deflnltions  of  the  respective  powers  of  the  three 
departments  of  government  have  been  given  a  practical  construc- 
tion As  complex  problems  arose  requiring  tribunals  specially 
equipped  to  Investigate  and  determine  particular  facts,  the  courts 
sustained  the  vesting  of  legislative  and  Judicial  power  In  tribunals 
so  cquippjed  subject  only  to  the  requirement  that  the  power  con- 
fer^d  be  properly  defined  and  that  a  sufficiently  definite  rule  or 
standard  of  decision  be  prescribed.  Under  the  construction  so 
adopted  It  probably  does  not  violate  the  Constitution  to  combine 
so-ca'led  quasi-legislative  and  Judicial  powers  with  strictly  Execu- 
tive power.  But  that  does  lead  to  the  very  evil  that  the  separation 
of  powers  was  designed  to  prevent,  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and 
despotic  power.  It  does  violate  a  fundamental  principle  proven  by 
all  human  experience  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  abuse  of  power. 

If  you  examine  the  services  that  the  practicing  lawyer  now  has 
to  have,  nearly  a  score,  you  will  find  many  agencies  of  government 
making  riiles.  not  merely  of  procedure  which  every  quasi-legislative 
or  Judicial  tribunal  needs  to  make  but  rules  of  conduct,  rules  of 
construction  of  statutes  even  sometimes  contrary  to  their  plain 
terras  which,  thouch  not  law,  have  the  force  of  law.  because  it  Is 
either  too  bothersome  or  the  necessary  delay  Is  too  costly  to  test 
them  In  the  courts.  You  will  find  rules  and  regulations  obviously 
designed  fcr  ulterior  purposes  to  secure  a  power  of  control  and 
regulation  not  conferred.  When  such  agencies  have  the  coercive 
pcwer  to  enforce  their  will,  thev  are  not  likely  to  be  meticulous  to 
keep  within  the  limits  of  the  powers  conferred.  Naturally  they  lose 
slcht  of  the  distinction  between  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
powers.  Naturally  they  are  Irked  and  shout  usurpation  when  the 
courts  on  rare  occasions  require  them  to  observe  at  least  the  forms 
of  due  process  In  the  exercise  of  Judicial  power. 

Now  these  agencies  are  certain  to  be  governed  hy  some  policy 
which  their  rules  and  regulations,  and  their  decisions  as  well,  are 
made  to  further.  Everybody  who  has  had  any  contact  with  them 
knows  that.  In  truth  that  Is  Inevitable  when  any  administrative 
agency  has  the  power  to  make,  enforce,  and  Judge  of  the  compliance 
with  Its  own  rules. 

The  obvious  way  to  remedy  that  Is  to  separate  rule  making  and 
fact  finding  from  executive  or  administrative  authority. 

That  no  man  shall  be  a  Judge  In  his  own  cause  has  been  a  maxim 
as  long  as  law  has  been  administered.  Yet  we  find  agencies  com- 
bining the  role  ol  complainant,  prosecutor,  and  Judge  It  is  not 
In  human  nature  for  the  complainant  or  the  prosecutor  to  be  an 
Impartial  Judge.  Observance  of  the  forms  of  due  process  will  not 
cure  that.    The  only  way  to  cure  it  is  to  separate  those  functions. 

The  rule  was  long  ago  established  by  the  courts  to  accept  deter- 
minations of  matters  of  fact  by  the  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment acting  within  their  own  spheres,  unless  destitute  of  any  t>asis. 
In  the  creation  of  these  agencies  the  statutes  have  provided  that 
their  decisions  on  matters  of  tact  are  final.  If  supported  by  any 
evidence  That  works  all  right  with  tribunals  like  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  does  not  work  all  right  with  tribunals 
whose  decisions  are  bound  to  be  predetermined  by  some  matter  of 
policy.  For  it  Is  a  rare  case  In  which  some  evidence  cannot  be 
adduced  to  support  a  decision  already  made.  The  decisive  question 
Involved  Is  usually  a  question  of  fact.  The  members  of  these  tri- 
bunals can  observe  the  forms  of  due  process  and  still  get  some  evi- 
dence Into  the  record  to  support  what  they  have  decided  to  do. 
Under  the  present  practice  they  ought  to  score  a  hundred  percent 
of  aflElrmances.  If  they  do  not.  It  can  only  be  because  of  their  con- 
tempt even  for  the  forms  of  law  In  fact,  the  present  limited  review 
Is  as  a  rule  a  vain  and  Idle  effort  and  gives  their  proceedings  a 
purely  fictitious  appearance  of  fairness. 

When  there  was  a  limited  number  of  tribunals  specially  con- 
stituted with  carefully  defined  powrers  to  deal  with  specific  problems. 
it  was  not  necessary  to  burden  the  courts  with  a  review  of  deter- 
minations made  by  experts  especially  qualified  to  make  them.  But 
that  is  no  longer  the  case.  If  you  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pute It.  I  venture  to  aseert  that  you  will  find  that  more  of  yoiir 
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time  Is  taken  In  the  study  of  the  latest  rule  or  regulation  or  derl.slon 
of  some  admmistrative  agency  than  In  the  examination  of  the  re- 
porte  of  Judicial  decisions.  And  what  law  Is  so  fdmlnistered?  Not 
the  law  preacrlbed  by  legislative  authority,  not  the  law  dotcrir  inecj 
by  usage  and  custom,  but  rules  and  regulations  of  a  dcp-irtmrntal 
acency  adopted  to  serve  some  policy,  perchance  to  fit  the  particular 
case     That  Is  not  the  rule  of  law.     It  L';  the  rule  of  men. 

Under  the  present  limited  review,  the  courts  are  helpless  to  pre- 
vent injustice.  However  much  the  courts  may  Insist  on  compliance 
with  the  forms  of  due  process,  they  cannot  compel  observance  of 
the  substance  of  due  process,  and  law  is  being  administered  mora 
and  more  by  so-called  quasi-Judicial  tribunals  which  are  anything 

but  Judicial.  ^^        ,      , 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  rule  of  law.  and  escape  the  rule  of  mi  n, 
tribunals  exerclslne;  Judicial  power,  quasi-Judicial  tribunals,  as  we 
call  them  must  be  completelv  divorced  from  administrative,  execu- 
tive or  political  policy  Tliey  must  be  assimilated  as  far  as  may 
be  to  courts  of  Justice  Our  Judges  have  no  axes  to  grind,  no 
political  or  administrative  policy  to  further.  Theirs  Is  the  sole  duty 
to  determine  the  ri-:hts  of  litiRants  acccrding  to  the  facts  and  the 
governing  law  They  have  administered  Justice  In  this  country 
for  150  years  without  losing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
people  solely  becau'^e,  despite  all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
they  have  scrupulously  k*  pt  to  the  exercise  of  Judicial  power,  Tiiey 
may  have  made  mistakes  V-Tio  does  not?  But  they  have  main- 
tained the  public  confidence  because  they  have  k^pt  with.n  their 
sphere  and  have  not  hnd  to  go  on  the  air  to  prove  their  impartiality. 
There  are  three  simple  ways  to  improve  the  chances  of  the 
substantial  observance  (<  due  process  by  quasl-Judlclnl  agencies, 
first  by  creating  them  with  specifically  defined  powers  and  a 
definitely  prescribed  rule  of  action,  second,  by  divorcing  them 
from  e.xecutive  authority,  as  the  Interstate  Commorce  Commis  un 
has  up  to  now  been  divorced  from  executive  authority,  und, 
third,  by  removing  them  as  far  as  may  be  from  political  Influence 
by  their  prescribed   tenure  and   method  of   appointment. 

If   we   are   to   have   as   many   of   such   agencies    as  we   now   have, 
and  we  are  threatened  with  more,  there  should  be  a  broad  power 
of   court   review.     Dec'sicns   of  such    trlbiinals  in    the   excrci.'^e    of 
Judicial  power  should  not  have  greater  weight  than  the  declsione 
of  our  courts  of   first  instance.     The  reason  for  giving  their  deci- 
sions  on   questions   of   fact    finality   disappears    when   the    Judicuil 
function    becomes    predominant.      I    know    that    the    bureauira'.s 
regard  any  court  review  as  a  usurpation  of  their  powers,  but  the 
very  fact  that  they  .so  regard  it  Is  proof  conclusive  of  its  necessity. 
Already   we   hear   the   charge   that   the   courts   are    usurping   tl.e 
functions  of  these  quasi-Judicial   agencies  as  we   have   heard   fcr 
years   the    charge    that    the    courts    usurped    Icgi.slative    power    in 
deciding  that   the  supreme   law  of   the   land   Is  ^mtrolling   In    t'.ie 
decision  of  lawstilts.     That   shows  how  far  we  have   travelevi  from 
the  true  conception  of  Judicial,   legislative,  and  executive   power. 
What   does  the   prefix   quasi    mean?     In   trutli,    it    is  used   to   save 
the    exercise    of    Judicial    power    by    administrative    agencies    fvcin 
condemnation    for   being    in   ccnfllct    with   the    division    of    pov.ers 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution.     But  the  power  exercised  is  nor  c- 
theless  Judicial  for  being  exercised  by  a  particular  tribunal.  thcu':li 
the  notion  seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters  that  the  person  eur- 
clsing  the  power,  not  the  nature  of  the  power  exercised,  is  the  test. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  those  determinations  which  every  adn'.;n- 
Istratlve  agency  has  to  make  as  a  mere  Incident  to  the  excrci.se 
of   executive   authority,    and    which   do   not   require    notice    and    a 
hearing.     Those  decisions  are  administrative,  and  since   they   par- 
take of  that  character  they  Fhould  not  be  reviewed.     I  am  speak- 
ing only  of  determinations  that  can  only  be  made  upon  evidcnco 
after  a  hearing      The  making  of  such  determinations  is  a  JucUrlU 
function,  the  exercise  of  Judicial  power,   and   Its   nature   as   such 
is  not  changed  by  the  prefix  quasi.     It  certainly  derives  no  added 
authority  from  being  made   by  one  unsulted   to  make   It 

One  review  of  the  decisions  of  impartial  Judges  on  matters  of 
fact  Is  the  rule  In  thl3  and  most  Jurisdictions  Should  the  exer- 
cise of  Judicial  power  by  administrative  agencies  have  greater  force 
and  authority? 

You  will  observe  that  my  proposition  for  a  broad  court  review 
of  such  decisions  was  conditioned  on  the  continuance  of  as  mur.y 
such  agencies  as  we  now  have.  Par  better  that  there  si'.culd 
be  less.  Far  better  that  there  shoiild  not  be  so  many  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  suggestion,  which  we  have  already  heard,  of  a  sp'clal 
court  of  appeals  to  review  their  decisions,  which  would  remove  ths 
last  check  to  prevent  these  agencies  from  beccciing  a  law  unto 
themselves  and  would  establish  two  separate  and  Independent  tys- 
tems  of  administering  law.  One  would  estabUsh  tlie  rule  of  men. 
no  different  In  any  essential  particular  from  the  riile  now  prevailing 
In  the  totalitarian  states  of  Europe.  The  rule  of  law  u.ider  the  other 
systf'm  would  continue  only  so  long  as  our  impfirtial  courts  of 
Jiistlce  should  survive  the  encroachments  of  Executive  power. 

nnal  determinations  requiring  special  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence may  well  be  made  by  tribunals  specially  con.stltuted  in  the 
way  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  but  beyond  that,  determina- 
tions both  of  fact  and  law  are  for  the  courts,  and  when  th^^  l-w 
ceases  to  be  administered  by  the  regvilarly  constituted  cotuts  of 
Justice,  liberty  will  have  perished. 

A  great  effort  has  been  made  to  discredit  lawyers  for  being  actu- 
ated only  by  selfish  Interest.  Though,  strange  to  say,  the  proc-.a 
which  I  have  only  Imperfectly  described  1»  being  directed  by  a  cubal 


of  clever  young  lawyers  indoctrinated  with  the  belief  that  our 
American  Institutions  have  become  archaic  and  that  Russia  Is  lead- 
ing the  way  to  the  new  freedom. 

My  appeal  to  to  lawyers  who  reject  the  alien  doctrine  that  the 
spiritual  or  material  welfare  of  the  mass  of  people  can  be  pro- 
moted by  reducing  the  individuals  composing  the  mass  to  a  com- 
mon level.  My  appeal  is  to  lawyers  -who  believe  that  our  free 
American  Instltutlonfi  are  the  best  so  far  devised  by  men  to  safe- 
guard those  freedoms,  opportunities,  and  liberties  of  the  individual 
essential  to  human  prosress.  My  appeal  on  this  subject  is  espe- 
cially to  lawyers  because  in  their  dally  work  they  are  able  to  per- 
ceive the  gradual  encroachment  of  executive  authority  upon  the 
Judicial  process  and  because  they  know  that  the  impartial  exercise 
of  Judicial  power,  no  matter  by  whom.  Is  essential  to  freedom.  By 
no  means  the  least  of  the  charges  on  which  our  forefathers  Justified 
rebellion  was  the  chartpe  that  King  George  had  obstructed  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  by  refusing  assent  to  laws  for  eslabl.shing 
Judiciary  powers  and  by  making  Judges  dependent  on  his  will  Tlie 
modern  way  of  substituting  executive  for  Judicial  decisions  differs 
only  m  method  I  appMil  to  lawyers  to  make  their  voices  heard  in 
their  ccnununttles  on  this  subject.  That  will  require  them  to  put 
patriotism  above  self-interest,  because  we  have  already  reached  the 
stage  in  this  country  where  it  has  become  imprudent,  to  sny  the 
least,  to  give  free  expression  to  one's  views  But  the  lawyer  has 
t>een  trained  to  put  the  Justice  of  the  cause  he  pleads  above  all 
elfe  Neither  the  hope  of  reward  nor  the  fear  of  reprisals  wiU 
deter  any  lawyer  who  Is  true  to  the  Ideals  of  his  profession  from 
pleading  the  cause  of  America.  That  cause  stands  in  sore  need  of 
patriotic  defenders. 


Easy-Money  Policy  of  the  New  Deal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29.  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFT*  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
fundamental,  alarming,  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  New 
Deal  administration's  easy-money  policy  has  just  come  to 
light  In  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Beginning  on  page  77 
is  a  recommendation  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  which 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  wants  to  help  preserve  constitutional  government 
and  our  present  economic  Kystcm. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  with  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Council  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  expressing  the  conviction  that  many  of 
the  fundamental  effects  of  the  continuing  cheap-money  pol- 
icy have  not  been  fully  appreciated.  The  council  advised  that 
th?  Federal  Reserve  Board  conduct  a  study  of  the  long-range 
consequences  of  this  cheap-money  policy  upon  the  accumu- 
lation and  investment  of  th^*  peoples'  savings,  and  upon  the 
financial  structure  of  the  country,  with  especial  reference  to 
its  effect  upon  tlie  maintenance  of  a  sound  banking  system. 

In  view  of  the  now  well -csU Wished  fact  that  the  New  Deal 
administration  has  been  driving  steadily  toward  acquiring 
political  control  of  the  banking  and  credit  machinery  of  the 
country,  these  recommendations  by  the  Federal  Advisory 
Coimcil  are  both  timely  and  alarming. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will 
make  the  study  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Council;  in 
fact,  it  is  understood  it  will  not  do  so.  The  Federal  Advisory 
Council  in  plain  lanpuage  says  the  country  is  moving  toward 
a  dangerous  condition  as  a  result  of  the  easy-money  policy. 
The  administration  theory  is  that  this  easy-money  policy 
would  act  as  a  stimulant  to  business  and  would  cause  business 
to  borrow  and  would  impel  banks  to  lend.  It  has  not  had  that 
effect.     But,  in  the  words  of  the  Advisory  Council: 

It  has  dene  and  is  doing  undeniable  economic  Injtiry  to  the  whole 
savrngs  class  of  the  American  people. 

The  Advisory  Council  points  out  that  this  easy-money  pol- 
icy is,  encouraging  an  unhealthy  position  of  bond  portfolios 
cf  the  banking  system  through  inducement  toward  lengthened 
maturities  at  progressively  lower  rates. 
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By  lessening  the  current  cast  of  Government  financing, 
the  policy  has  made  the  people,  and  even  Congress  itself,  in- 
different to  the  steadily  mountinn  debt;  thus  it  tends  to  cre- 
ate illusions  as  to  the  eventual  burden  of  carrying  this  con- 
stantly increasing  debt. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  policy  is  profoimdly  and  ad- 
versely affecting  the  large  group  of  industrious  and  thrifty 
p)ersons  who  by  reason  of  character  and  habit  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  country's  social  and  economic  structure. 

Returns  on  acciimulated  savings  have  steadily  decreased 
because  savings  institutions,  facing  diminished  earnings,  have 
been  forced,  step  by  step,  to  decrease  interest  rates  on  sav- 
ings deposits. 

Discouragement  of  savings  investments  In  life  insurance 
because  the  cost  of  insurance  is  slowly  motmting  and  divi- 
dends payable  on  policies  are  steadily  diminishing. 

Schools,  colleges,  churches,  hospitals,  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  of  all  kinds  are  receiving  diminished 
returns  on  their  accumulated  endowments.  With  these  re- 
turns being  constantly  lessened,  salaries  of  staiff  members 
have  been  reduced,  promotions  have  been  delayed,  services  to 
students,  patients,  and  dependents  have  been  curtailed,  with 
the  result  th»t  more  and  more  of  the  fimctions  which  are 
normally  and  most  efl&ciently  performed  by  these  private  or 
semiprivate  agencies  are  having  to  be  taken  over  by  public 
boards  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

After  listing  these  highly  dangerous  and  cumulative  effects 
of  the  administration's  easy-money  policy,  the  Advisory 
Council  states  that  it  believes  the  time  has  come  to  face 
squarely  the  fact  that  the  entire  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  is  thus  confronted  by  a  distinct  menace  to  the  sound- 
ness of  its  capital  structme.  Ttie  Coimcil  says  it  realizes  that 
the  long-continued  easy-money  policy  has  created  a  condi- 
tion which  can  be  corrected  only  gradually.  It  insists,  how- 
ever, that  the  problem  portends  critical  consequences  unless 
it  is  modified  at  once  and  changed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


Pilots  or  Politicians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  McLEOD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  8.  1940 


THE  CIVIL  AIKONAUTIC8  ADTHORITSr  AND  THE  AIR  BAFETT 
BOARD   MUST  BE  RETAINED 


Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speaker,'  for  several  years  prior  to 
1938,  American  aviation  seemed  to  have  reached  an  impasse. 
Most  of  the  air  lines  were  experiencing  considerable  financial 
difficulty  and  the  future  for  them  was  far  from  bright.  Air- 
craft manufacturers,  likewise,  were  in  the  doldrums  and 
the  outlook  for  pilots  was  that  of  a  group  who  had  pursued 
a  dead-end  occupation.  The  public  had  lost  confidence  and 
all  interest  in  air  transportation. 

In  August  1938,  Congress  stepped  into  the  picture  by  pass- 
ing an  act  establishing  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and 
taking  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  all  regulatory 
powers  over  air  travel.  This  action  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  progress  of  air  trans- 
portation. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  was  to  become, 
In  fact,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  air. 

From  its  very  beginninj?  the  C.  A.  A.  demonstrated,  by 
action,  that  the  Congress  had  been  wise  in  estabUshing  such 
a  regulatory  body.  The  C.  A.  A.,  in  cooperation  with  all 
air  lines,  has  established  a  most  impressive  record  for  the 
past  year.  Last  year  sur  lines  carried  more  than  2,000.000 
passengers  and  fiew  over  88.000.000  miles  without  a  single 
fatality.    Major  credit  for  this  feat  goes  to  the  operators  and 
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pilots  for  their  efficiency,  sound  training,  and  Judgment.  The 
aviation  industry  also  must  share  in  the  glory  in  having  per- 
fected the  equipment.  However,  the  C.  A.  A.,  with  its  broad 
powers  over  air  transportation,  must  be  credited  in  no  small 
measure  for  this  accomplishment. 

Compare  the  safety  record  of  the  air  lines  under  the 
C.  A.  A.  with  the  record  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau.  During  the  last  20  months  of  operation  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Air  Bureau  there  were  9  accidents, 
in  which  83  persons  were  killed.  All  of  us  remember  the  long 
list  of  accidents  which  occurred  in  Army  flying  when  they 
carried  the  mail  under  Executive  direction. 

It  would  seem,  in  view  of  such  a  magnificent  showing,  that 
the  Executive  would  for  once  forego  his  desire  to  be  all- 
powerful  and  allow  the  C.  A.  A.  to  continue  to  function.  How- 
ever, with  typical  New  Deal  disregard  for  proven  facts,  the 
President  recommends  that  the  Air  Safety  Board  be  abol- 
ished, its  functions  merged  with  the  C.  A.  A.,  then  that  the 
C.  A.  A.  be  transferred  back  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Nearly  everyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  aviation 
opposes  the  change.  To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
technical  aspects  of  air-line  operation  their  common  sense 
tells  them  that  with  the  amazing  achievements  under  the 
present  system  it  is  foolhardy  to  throw  this  agency  into  the 
political  boiling  pot  of  the  Department  of  Commerce — now  in 
a  state  of  confusion  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Hopkins. 

This  backward  step  is  being  fought  by  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress,  and  everyone  sincerely  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  aviation  in  America.  The  men  who  actually 
carry  the  mail  are  against  the  transfer,  pointing  out  the 
devastating  effect  the  change  will  have  on  rhem.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  ignorant  as  the 
President  would  have  people  believe,  and  that  they  may  know 
considerably  more  about  the  operation  of  aircraft  than  he 

does. 

The  House  should,  by  all  means,  reject  this  reorganization 
proposal.  I  feel  confident  that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  so  completely  repudiate  this  ill -conceived  plan, 
that  the  Administration  will  realize  that  the  people  want 
pilots  in  the  planes,  not  politicians. 


Senator  Wheeler  and  the  Presidency 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  D. 


OF 


WORTH  CLARK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SEN\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  8  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


ITEM  FROM  THE  MILLEDGEVIULE  (GA.)   NEWS 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  the  comments  of  Mr. 
C.  B.  McCullar.  editor  of  the  Milledgeville  News,  of  Milledge- 
ville.  Ga.  Mr.  McCullar  discusses  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Wheeler]  in  a  column  which  he  writes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  MiUedgeville  (Ga.)   News  of  April  12,  1940] 

In  Current  History.  In  Its  issue  of  March  1940.  page  25.  Robert  S. 
Allen  tries  to  decry  and  minimiza  the  chances  of  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler.  oI  Montana,  to  be  the  nominee  for  President.  Senator 
Wheeler  Is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Democrats  in  the  United 
States,  and  Is  from  a  section  of  the  country  that  can  win.  When 
these  big  Republican  magazines  and  newspapers  commence  knock- 
ing him  it  is  an  Indication  that  he  is  a  serious  contender  for  the 
nomination.  If  President  Roosevelt  should  not  be  renominated, 
the  odds  are  greatly  In  favor  of  Senator  Wheeler  being  the  next 
nominee  regardless  of  what  the  ring-tailed  corporaUon  crowds  want. 
Better  watch  his  smoke. 


A  Congressman  Reports 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON    EMANUEL  CELLER.  OF  NEW  YORK 

ON    MAY    2.    1940 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  insert  my  radio  address  of  May  2, 
1940: 

Recently  I  heard  an  argument  In  the  congressional  cloak  room 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  turkey  is  more  symbolic  of  life  in  America 
than  the  eagle,  and  whether  or  not  the  turkey— not  the  ea^le — 
shotild  be  deemed  our  national  bird.  I  am  IncUned  to  the  belief 
that  the  turkey,  being  a  bird  of  peace  and  not.  like  the  eagle,  a 
bird  of  prey,  and  being  more  closely  associated  with  our  American 
history— dating  back  to  the  days  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers— might 
well  supplant  the  eagle  as  the  bird  symbolic  of  our  American  life. 
The  eagle  Is  not  a  pleasant  bird.  It  is  the  robber  and  plunderer 
among  birds.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  championed  the  cau.se  of 
the  sutely.  native  turkey,  branded  the  eagle  as  follows:  "He  Is  a 
rank  coward:  the  little  kingbird,  no  bigger  than  a  sparrow,  at- 
tacks him  boldly  and  drives  him  out  of  the  district."  Our  patriot- 
ism apparently  causes  us  to  condone  these  faults  In  the  eagle. 
These  faults,  to  mv  mind,  far  outweigh  his  superb  strrncth  in 
flight  and  his  so-called  noble  bearing.  The  turkey  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  farmer  and  those  dependent  upon  him.  The 
eagle  contributes  to  no  one's  support. 

It  wotild  be  hard,  however,  to  dislodge  the  eagle,  which  is  bo 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  as  the 
American  bl:d.  It  appears  on  most  of  our  coins  and  currency. 
Many  of  our  posters  and  public  buildings  bear  the  picture  or  the 
replica  of  the  eagle.  Nevertheless,  the  "gobbler"  would  to  a  far 
greater  extent  typify  our  American  ways  and  habits.  I  am  for  the 
turkey  as  against  the  eagle  Unfortunately,  the  bald  eagle  was 
adopted  as  our  national  emblem  by  act  of  Congress  June  20,  1782. 

TOT    DUTCH    EAST    INDIES 

My  hat  goes  off  to  Cordell  Hull.  When  Japan's  Foreign  Min- 
ister Hachlro  Arlta  made  a  "verbal  pass"  at  the  Netherlands  or 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Cordell  did  not  lo.se  any  time  in  putting 
Japan,  politely,  yet  forcibly.  In  its  place.  The  Dutch  East  Indies 
are  assuredly  a  matter  of  genuine  and  major  concern  to  the  United 
States  It  Is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our  rubber  and  tin. 
These  Islands  supply  our  country  with  $100,000,000  worth  of  rub- 
ber each  year.  The  neighboring  federated  British  Malay  Statf^s 
supp'.y  us  with  $50,000,000  worth  That  area  also  supplies  us 
with  $50,000,000  worth  of  tin  annually  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  we  are  paying  upwards  of  $1,000,000,000  a  year  for  our  Navy 
in  the  Pacific  to  maintain  and  protect  a  Pacific  life  line  for  rub- 
ber, tin.  manganese,  and  other  essential  articles. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  real  concern — If  not  genuine  alarm — 
that  Cordell  heard  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  say  'Should  the 
hostilities  In  Europe  be  extended  to  the  Netherlands  and  produce 
repercussions  In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  •  •  •  it  would  give 
rise  to  an  undesirable  situation  from  a  standpoint  of  peace  and 
stability  In  ea-st  Asia"  He  added,  "The  Japanese  Government 
takes  the  deepest  interest  In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  as  part 
of  the  Einplre's  life  line  in  the  south."  It  would  have  bt^en  awk- 
ward and  negligent  for  Cordell  Hull  to  have  received  these  words 
in  silence.  Bluntly  and  plainly,  our  Secretary  of  State  said, 
"Intervention  In  domestic  aflalrs  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  or  any 
alteration  of  their  status  by  other  than  peaceful  processes  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  stability  not  only  in  the 
region  cf  the  Netherlands  Indies,  but  In  the  entire  Pacific  area." 

President  Roosevelt,  soon  after  Cordell's  utterance,  went  to  the 
unusual  extreme  of  confirming  what  our  Secretary  of  State  had 
pronounced.  This  is  the  time  for  plain  .«!peaking  It  clears  the 
air.  Japan,  with  her  hands  full  with  China,  will  think  twice 
before  moving  south  In  the  event  of  Nazi  Invasion  of  Holland. 

11  our  Secretary  of  State  and  our  President  would  remain  silent, 
in  the  face  of  Japan's  pronouncement  after  a  German  blitzkrieg  in 
Holland,  that  silence  would  have  been  a  cue  for  Japan  to  walk  in 
and  seize  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  All  the  more  power  to  Roosevflt 
and  Hull  They  know  that  we  must  take  a  firm  stand  in  the  Fiir 
East.  We  can  give  no  ground  In  asserting  America's  rights.  We 
must  be  equally  determined  to  enforce  a  so-called  status  quo  a.s  it 
may  affect  British.  Dutch,  and  French  rights  In  that  same  area. 
Japan  knows  we  mean  business  She  knows  tliat  our  hints  are  not 
academic,  that  our  threats  are  not  idle. 


ICELAND  AND  GKZEIflJIND 

The  averape  American  little  realizes  the  grave  problems  constantly 
facing  the  White  Hou»e  and  the  State  Department.  Isolation  is  not 
as  simple  or  as  easy  as  It  seems.  It  might  be  well  for  the  man 
In  the  street  to  know  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Declaration  cf 
Panama,  and  various  treaties  have  bound  the  United  States  and 
caused  us  to  assume  obligations  that  extend  one-third  of  the  way 
around  the  world  We  have.  e.  g..  a  oommltment  to  defend  this 
entire  hemisphere  Be  it  remembered  that  a  vast  part  of  thia 
hemisphere  is  nearer  Europe  and  Africa  than  It  Is  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  further  commitment  to  protect  and  defei^d  the 
Philippines  They  are  7.000  miles  removed  from  u.*;.  We  have  other 
commitments  In  a  war-turn  world.  Much  might  be  In  .«=tore  for  us 
as  a  result  of  the  disappearance  of  Deiunark  as  an  independent 
nation.  What  about  the  problem  of  sovereignty  in  Greenland  and 
Iceland?    Both  of  these  are  strategically  important  to  our  safety. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  affect-s  Iceland  and  Greenland.  It  might 
be  premature  to  make  the  statement  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
applies  to  Greenland,  but  the  State  Department  can  very  easily 
point  to  a  precedent  upon  which  to  base  the  invocation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  In  1916.  during  the  World  War.  the  United 
States  purchased  the  Virgin  Islands  from  Denmark,  and  at  the 
time  the  Secretary  of  State.  Robert  Lansing,  privately  advl'^ed  the 
Danish  Mlni-^ter  that  the  United  States  might  have  been  forced  to 
take  possession  of  said  Virgin  Islands.  He  apparently  meant  that 
Germany  was  at  that  time  threatening  Denmark  and  her  posses- 
sions. The  implication  was  that  the  United  States  would  have 
defended  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a  possession  of  a  neutral  There 
has  been  no  ofDclal  statement,  but  Greenland  provides  a  parallel 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  In  the  last  war.  Nevcrthelefis,  President  Roose- 
velt has  stated  that  because  of  the  war.  America's  responsibility 
toward  Greenland  has  increased.  Iceland  lies  Just  athwart  the 
hemisphere  line,  and  I  am  sure,  will  be  deemed  within  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine.  Just  as  Greenland. 

BinXING   THE  CZaCHS 

We  hear  little  from  unfortunate  Czechoslovakia.  However,  word 
seeped  through  the  barbed-wire  censorship  to  the  effect  that  the 
Nazi  policy  Is  bleeding  the  Czech  people  of  their  economic  and 
financial  resources.  The  Nazis  continue,  e.  g..  ruthlessly  to  ship 
Czech  silver  coins  to  Germany  In  large  quantities,  to  be  replaced 
by  Nazi  paper  money.  In  other  words,  the  Czechs  are  getting 
worthless  Crerman  pap>er  money  for  valuable  metal  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  there  is  more  paper  money  In  Czechoslovakia  than 
there  was  formerly  in  Czechoslovakia.  Austria,  and  Poland.  For 
example.  Nazi  soldiers  arc  allowed  to  reckon  1  mark  as  equal  to 
10  crowns  in  the  shops,  whereas  the  official  rate  of  exchange  is 
only  7  crowns.  In  Bratislava  hairdressers  post  notices  In  their 
shop  window;;  that  Germans  will  be  shaved  free  Reason  for  this 
is  as  follows:  The  regular  price  of  a  shave  is  2  crowns.  The  hair- 
dressers are  obliged  to  give  their  Nazi  clients  8  crowns  change  "from 
a  mark.     They  would  thus  lose  1  crown  on  each  shave. 

NAZI    TREACHi:«Y     IN     NORWAT    SEXMS    INCREDIBLK 

There  is  an  amazing  story  that  comes  from  Oslo.  When  the 
first  Nazi  troops  reached  Oslo,  an  attach^  of  the  German  legation 
donned  his  uniform  and  a*«umed  active  command  over  one  of 
the  naval  detachments  that  had  landed.  He  thus  abused  his 
diplomatic  privilege  by  taking  command  of  part  of  the  forces 
invading  "a  country  to  which  he  had  been  attributed  and  assigned 
as  a  diplomatic  agent." 

The  Lord  only  knows  how  many  German  spies,  in  and  out  of 
the  diplomatic  service,  that  are  located  In  our  own  country,  and 
who  are  repwirtlng  constantly  to  their  home  Government  and 
authorities  what  our  officers  and  what  otir  private  citizens  may  or 
may  not  be  doing.  Assuredly,  considering  the  harrowing  tales 
concerning  Nazi  diplomats,  we  should  be  on  otir  guard.  We  should 
take  nothing  for  granted. 

NAZI   TRZACHEXT   IN   BOIXAND 

The  other  evening  at  a  private  dinner,  at  which  a  high  dlgna- 
tary  cf  the  Dutch  Government  was  present,  I  heard  the  follow- 
ing amazing  story  which  is  probably  part  of  the  Hitler  blitzkrieg. 

It  would  appear  that  Holland  has  a  population  of  about  8.000.- 
000  and  about  400.000  thereof  are  Germans,  mostly  Nazis.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  Nazis  In  Holland  are  used  as  spies  and  espionage 
agents.  Most  of  the  domestics  In  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  in 
Holland  are  Germans,  and  these  domestics  have  been  known  to 
keep  diaries,  or  intimate  records,  of  conversations  of  their  mis- 
tresses and  masters,  particularly  where  the  latter  utter  anti-Nazi 
sentiments.  In  that  way.  the  entire  records  of  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies are  known  to  the  Germans.  These  records  are  often  coupled 
with  photographs  which  these  domestics  have  stolen  from  the 
albums  In  the  homes  which  they  serve.  In  all  likelihood  these 
families  will  feel  the  scourge  of  the  bUtzkrleg  if  the  Germans  ever 
dominate  Holland. 

Furthermore,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Dutch  Army  officers.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  records  of  the  Dutch  Army  and  Navy  and 
uniforms  of  soldiers  and  sailors  were  stolen  by  the  Nazi  spies. 
There  are  today  thousands  of  Nazis  parading  through  Holland  In 
I>utch  imlforms.  In  this  way.  they  spy  Into  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  Dutch  Army  and  Navy  records. 

Punishments  have  been  meted  out  to  these  culprits  when 
caught,   but    the   espionage  la  more  rampant   than   ever.     In   one 


Army  camp  one  evening  an  attempt  was  made  to  trap  these  false 
German  soldiers,  and  the  order  was  given  not  to  salute.  Of  course, 
the  Nazis  know  nothing  cf  the  order  and  saluted.  They  were 
Immediately  apprehended.  But  there  arc  any  numtjer  of  these  false 
Dutch  soldiers  roaming  the  streets  and  entering  the  homes  of  the 
Dutch,  and  in  that  way  have  been  enabled  to  increase  to  an  amaz- 
ing extent  the  Nazi  knowledge  of  Dutch  defensive  and  offensive 
practices. 

SOtTTH    AM13UCA 

There  appeared  in  the  press  about  10  days  ago  a  rather  Important 
news  item.  Indicating  that  the  Rockefellers  are  looking  toward 
Venezuela  for  additional  Investments.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  liis 
brother,  Lawrence,  are  now  en  route  to  Venezuela,  where  the  family 
plans  an  extensive  real-estate  development.  Including  the  building 
of  a  hotel  at  Caracas.  There  Is  a  trek  of  powerful  American  com- 
panies in  the  direction   of  Venezuela.    The   Government   of   tta* 

latter  has  encouraged  large  entitles  to  make  considerable  invest- 
ments In  the  rich  oil  fields  of  that  Republic.  In  addition,  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  plans  to  expend  abnut  $25,000,000  in  developing 
its  concessions.  I  believe  such  business  campaign«  in  8out& 
America  most  constructive  and  worthy. 

TOM  DEWirr 

Primaries  have  been  conducted  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  are  plajined  In  other  States,  but.  be  it  remembered, 
elections  may  be  determined  in  Scandlna\'la.  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  effects  cf  the  present  E^iropean  war  are 
growing  catastrophic.  It.  therefore,  will  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  a  Dewey  to  persuade  the  Nation  that  a  mere  local  district- 
attorney  background  is  sufficient  Presidential  equipment  with  whiclx 
to  deal  with  the  present  EXiropean  chaos. 

Concomitantly,  a  Rooseveltlan  third  term  possibility  Increases 
and  the  possibility  becomes  more  certain  as  each  message  from 
abroad  tells  of  Increased  chaos.  Of  course,  every  ctirrent  world 
event  makes  Roosevelt  a  stronger  third-term  candidate.  Each 
crisis  has  the  effect  of  belittling  his  opposition.  Republican  &b  well 
as  Democratic.  Frankly,  the  President  is  wise  In  keeping  silent  aa 
to  the  third  term.  Yet  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  he 
will  not  accept  a  third  term.  The  tradition  against  it  is  too 
strong  for  even  one  as  great  as  he  to  resist. 

And,  by  the  way,  who  are  the  men  who  surround  Dewey?  Who 
are  his  managers  and  financiers  and,  therefore,  the  ones  who  will 
share  his  power  if  he  gets  it?  First,  there  Is  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna 
McCormlck  Slmms,  daughter  of  the  late  Mark  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  an 
inheritor  of  great  wealth,  and  a  politician  in  her  own  right.  At 
Dewey  headquarters.  Ruth  Is  boss.  Then,  there  is  John  Foster 
Dulles,  one  of  the  senior  partners  in  the  law  firm  of  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell.  Tliis  is  a  very  wealthy,  conservative,  and  powerful  out- 
fit Dulles  can  be  found  on  the  board  of  directors  of  numerous 
blue-chip  organizations.  Another  Dewey  man  is  Artemus  Gates, 
president  of  the  New  York  Trust  Co.  Gat^s  married  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Henry  P.  Etevison.  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  outfit.  In  addition,  there  are  S.  Sloan  Colt  and  Roger 
W.  Straus.  The  former  is  president  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  The 
latter  is  a  heavy  ho'der  and  executive  in  the  American  Smelting  tc 
Refining  Co.  Need  I  say  more  as  to  the  tremendous  power  and 
wealth  supporting  Dewey? 

Otni    BIU-    or    RIGHTS 

An  Importnt  decision  has  Just  been  smnounced  by  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  prece- 
dent-shattering decision  and  provides  that  public-school  chil- 
dren need  not  salute  the  American  flag,  if  that  patriotic  cere- 
mony violates  their  religious  scruples.  The  Supreme  Cotirte  of 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Georgia  had  decided  dilTerently. 
The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  said  that  in  some 
Instances  compulsory  flag  saluting  would  be  violative  of  reUglous 
liberty;  that  no  school  director  is  empowered  to  censor  another's 
religious  convictions.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  sect  known 
as  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  and  several  children  belonging  to  that 
religioios  group  were  wont  to  stand  in  respectful  silence  while 
their  classmates  and  teacher  dally  saluted  the  flag.  The  children 
were  expelled  from  the  scliool  by  the  school  board  for  their 
refusal  to  salute  the  flag.  The  teachings  of  the  sect  of  Jehovah's 
Witnesses,  said  the  court,  taught  them  that  to  salute  the  flag 
was  to  "bow  down  to  a  graven  Image."  And  "to  do  this  was  a 
sin  against  God."  I,  personally,  of  course,  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  flag  is  a  "graven  Image"  and  it  is  highly  unfair 
to  say  that  to  salute  the  flag  Is  to  sin  against  God.  However. 
If  that  is  their  religion,  I  am  willing  to  protect  all  true  believers. 
The  right  to  worship  their  God  as  their  conscience  dictates  la 
sacred.  All  shall  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  religious  con- 
victions. The  conscience  of  the  individual  is  even  supreme  over 
the  exercise  of  governmental  authority.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  are  UTong.  but  nevertheless  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  them  the  right  even  to  be  wrong. 

THE    WAR 

I  have  been  canvassing  the  war  situation  in  the  cloakrooms  and 
offices  of  departmental  heads  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
(1)  the  chances  that  the  United  States  will  get  Involved  In  the 
present  European  war  on  a  military  basis  are  small  Indeed,  and  (2) 
that  the  chances  that  the  United  States  may  get  Involved  by  becom- 
ing a  base  of  supplies  to  the  Allies  will  become  greatly  Increased,  and 
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particularly  so  If  the  present  Allied  reverses  contlntie.  To  be  spe- 
cific, I  have  already  noticed  among  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  a  change,  or  rather  a  softening,  of  sentiment. 
It  Is  a  sort  of  recurring  "benevolent  neutrality."  There  is  talk  of  an 
Issue  of  French  and/or  British  securities  to  be  floated  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  purchase  primarily  of  nonmllitary  materials.  I  cannot 
put  my  finger  on  anything  specific,  but  there  is  a  definite  feeling  in 
that  direction.  I  say  this  despite  some  very  impjrovldent  statements 
made  by  some  of  the  European  leaders  and.  unfortunately,  an 
unusually  illuminating  comment  made  by  Premier  Reynaud.  of 
France,  to  a  New  York  Times  correspondent,  as  follows;  "I  think 
the  tendency  In  the  United  States  has  been  to  underestimate  the 
German  strength  and  the  scale  of  the  effort  the  Allies  must  make 
to  overcome  It.  Otherwise  you  would  not  proceed  so  comfortably 
on  the  assumption  that  we  are  sure  to  win.  You  would  be  more 
alarmed  at  the  pr06p>ect  of  your  own  danger  if  we  fell  and  the 
British  and  French  fleets  disappeared  from  the  high  .seas.  If  that 
happened,  the  world  would  not  be  very  safe  or  happy  for  you." 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  statements  of  that  character  are  very 
helpful  to  the  Allied  cause.  To  the  contrary,  such  statements  are 
very  harmful.  It  is  also  an  example  of  the  so-called  heat  that 
win  be  turned  on  or  directed  at  the  American  public  rplnion  from 
France  and/ or  England,  partlctilarly  in  the  event  of  Allied  defeats. 
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or 


HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 


Mr.  CROWTHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 

John  T.  Plynn  from  the  Washington  News  of  today. 

(From  the  Washington  E>ally  News  of  May  8,  1940] 

pljMN  economics 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

New  York.  May  8. — The  Republican  convention  Is  less  than  7 
weeks  distant — the  Democratic  a  little  further  away.  Everybody  Is 
talking  about  candidates.  Those  who  talk  about  Issues  wonder 
what  the  war  will  do  to  the  coming  battle.  No  one  seems  very 
much  concerned  about  what  the  domestic  economic  situation  may 
do  to  it. 

As  1932  dawned  and  the  conventions  of  that  year  approached, 
the  curve  of  business  activity  was  moving  down.  It  was  77  In 
January;  it  was  67  in  June  when  the  conventicn.s  met. 

This  year  since  January  the  curve  of  bu.siness  activity  has  actu- 
ally descended  lower  and  faster  than  it  did  In  1932.  There  is  a 
dlflrprence.  of  course,  in  this — that  then  it  went  from  77  to  67, 
while  now  It  has  gone  from  107  to  93.  It  is  a  14-point  drop  now 
against  a  10-polnt  one  then,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  from 
which  it  dropped  this  year  was  much  higher. 

But  what  if  it  continues  to  go  down?  It  has  never  continued 
down  so  long  or  so  far  in  any  other  year.  It  may  taper  off  now  a 
bit.  but  even  If  it  does  the  drop  will  be  a  record  one  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year. 

Now.  if  you  take  these  two  periods — the  first  half  of  1932  and  the 
first  half  of  1940,  and  either  add  to  the  1932  picture  $300,000,000  a 
month  of  Federal  spending  or  take  this  Federal  spending  away  from 
the  .situation  now.  you  have  no  other  Important  difference. 

Then,  the  business  cycle  was  going  down  without  any  Govern- 
ment spending:  now.  in  the  face  of  huge  Government  spending. 
It  Is  going  down  faster  and  further. 

If  the  decline  continues  until  the  conventions  meet  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  consideration  of  this  Important  fact  can  be  kept 
out  of  our  reckoning.  And  if  it  continues  after  the  conventions 
meet,  nothing  can  prevent  it  from  overshadowing  the  war. 

This  fact  will  make  It  quite  plain  why  the  Government  is  so 
an.xlous  to  keep  the  war  issue  to  the  front;  to  keep  the  war  on 
people's  minds.  The  President,  himself,  is.  of  course,  fascinated 
by  the  war.  He  told  a  caller  not  so  long  ago  that  It  was  difficult 
for  him  to  think  about  domestic  issues.  What  Is  more,  it  must 
be  unpleasant  to  think  about  domestic  issues  in  the  presence  of 
this  serious  decline  In  business. 

It  becomes  imperative,  therefore,  to  keep  other  people  from 
thinking  of  domestic  issues.  So.  all  the  propaganda  and  publicity 
power  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  is  turned  loose  on  the  war 
subject. 

Would  It  not  be  an  excellent  thing  If  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  and  his  opponents  would  stir  themselves  to  thinking  about 
a   domestic    issue   which   may    be   stated    thus:  After    7    years    of 


spending  of  borrowed  fimds  amounting  to  over  $25,000  noo  000,  we 
still  have  10.000,000  unemployed  and  the  business  index  of  the 
first  4  months  of  the  year  has  gone  down  further  and  faster  than 
in  any  year  in  the  last  15.     What  can  we  do  to  change  this? 

Staying  out  of  war  is  not  so  difficult.  The  people  do  not  wnnt 
to  get  in.  The  only  way  they  can  get  in  is  by  being  led  in.  All 
we  need  for  that  is  a  leader  who  will  not  lead  us  In  by  "m^ddlin" 
in."  But  this  other  problem  is  more  difficult.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  It? 


W.  p.  A.  and  I*rivate  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  8.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HERBERT    C.    LEGO 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  addre.ss  de- 
livered by  the  work-projects  administrator  in  my  district, 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  Legg: 

To  you  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with  the  hard  labor  as  well 
as  the  engineering  and  construction  problems  of  public  work  I 
can  speak  with  some  measure  of  experience. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  I  started  in  the  construction  business, 
carrying  water  In  a  railroad  construction  camp  In  .southern  Colo- 
rado For  15  years  I  lived  in  a  tent  on  such  work.  I  have  turned 
out  yardage  behind  four  mules  on  a  fresno  with  the  best  of  them, 
and  I  have  been  pitched  as  high  from  the  beam  of  a  rooter-plow 
behind  eight  mules  as  any  of  them. 

I  have  ridden  miles  on  the  back  end  of  a  buckboard  over  location, 
trying  to  guess  what  was  10  or  20  feet  below  the  surface — dirt, 
loose  rock,  or  solid  rock.  Sometimes  my  guess  was  good  and  some- 
times not.  I  have  worked  side  by  side  with  station  men  where  our 
output  was  15  and  sometimes  perhaps  only  5  cubic  yards  per  day 
per  man  of  solid  rock  at  80  or  90  cents  a  yard 

I  question  whether  anyone  in  this  room  has  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  contractors'  problems  than  myself,  or,  may  I  ndd.  one  who  haa 
a  more  wholesome  respect  for  the  construction  Industry  as  a  whole. 
By  and  large,  the  industry  is  truly  representative  of  all  that  we 
admire  In  ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  and  decency  in  American  in- 
dustry. Perhaps  if  I  were  a  contractor  today.  I  would  be  over  in 
the  trenches  with  the  rest  of  you.  fighting  W  P  A  If  I  were  in 
the  clothing  or  textile  business  I  might  be  fighting  the  W  P  A. 
sewing  projects  If  I  were  a  school  teacher  I  would  be  apprehensive 
of  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  are  on  W  P  A  .  conducting  edu- 
cation classes  for  millions  of  adults  in  the  United  States  If  I 
were  a  shoe  manuf.icturer  I  would  regard  with  ^cme  concern  the 
W.  P.  A.  shoe-repair  shops  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs 
of  shoes  are  prepared  each  year  for  the  relief  clients,  whcse  cash 
budgets  do  not  permit  the  amounts  necessary  for  new  shoes. 

But,  knowing  the  relief  problems  as  I  do.  knowing  how  intimately 
it  concerns  every  businessman  and  every  taxpayer,  how  it  has 
drained  the  tax  dollars  from  all  local  governmental  agencies.  I 
would,  as  a  contractor,  hesitate  to  recommend  the  abolition  of 
W  P.  A  Even  if  I  wore  assured  of  customary  profit  on  the  addi- 
tional volume  of  work.  I  would  realize  that  the  relief  problem  still 
remains.  Probably,  as  a  contractor.  I  might  feel  ehited  that  I  had 
won  a  fight,  and  temporarily  perhaps  I  might  have  a  little  more 
profit,  but  the  basic  problem  would  still  be  there  to  engulf  me.  as 
it  does  all  other  businessmen  and  their  prospects  and  commitments. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  W.  P.  A  .  is  not  engaged  pri- 
marily in  carrying  on  a  huge  construction  program  to  create  bulld- 
ing.s.  highways,  sewers,  storm  drains,  and  the  like  for  the  communi- 
ties we  are  serving.  It  is  engaged  solely  in  creating  jobs  tor  the 
millions  who  are  on  the  relief  rolls  unable  to  secure  private  em- 
ployment. It  is  the  only  method  the  States  find  available  in  secur- 
ing Federal  assistance  to  care  for  their  oAti  relief  problem.  W  P.  A. 
never  puts  anyone  on  the  relief  rolls.  We  employ  only  those  whom 
the  State  relief  administration  has  determined  are  a  problem  of  the 
State  and  entitled  to  relief  under  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1933.  which  the  people  of  this  State  adopted  by  an  overwhchnlng 
vote. 

W  P.  A.  In  California  has  never  carried  more  than  one-half  of 
those  registered  on  the  State  relief  rolls  as  available  for  assigiiment 
to  us.  Today  W.  P.  A.  is  employing  38.000  from  the  State  relief  roils 
in  southern  California,  but  there  aie  still  45.000  others  on  the  same 
State  rolls  who  would  like  to  have  a  job  with  us  and  who  are  a 
financial  respoiislbillty  of  State  taxpayers.  W.  P.  A.  in  California 
has  employed  on  an  average  of  100.000  from  the  State  relief  rolls 
during  the  past  year.     If  there  had  t)een  no  W.  P.  A.,  the  State 
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would  have  needed  $40,000,000  more  for  relief  the  past  12  months 
than  the  legislature  appropriated.  I  wonder  If  the  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  would  feel  justified  In  recommending  that 
W.  P.  A.  be  done  away  with  and  that  the  State  take  on  that  addi- 
tional burden.  If  so.  what  would  you  recommend  as  a  suh-stitute? 
Perhaps  you  say  the  projects  slioxild  be  turned  over  to  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  Relief  work  by  contract  methods  have 
been  tried  out  with  billions  of  dollars  appropriated  and  expended 
through  P.  W.  A.  Certainly,  no  one  will  say  that  any  other  purpose 
was  In  the  minds  of  Congress  in  setting  up  P.  W.  A.  But  the 
record  Is  clear  ani  easily  understood.  If  you  want  a  real  spending 
program,  recommended  to  Congress  that  2  000.000  unemployed  be 
kept  at  work  undtr  P.  W.  A.  methods.  It  wlU  require  nearly 
13  for  each  man  against  $1  under  W.  P.  A.  methods.  Furlhermore — 
and  this  is  Uie  Important  question — ^P.  W.  A.  will  oflcr  work  oppor- 
tunity to  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  workers  we  employ  on 
W.  P.  A.  P.  W.  A.  methods  require  a  high  percentage  ot  skilled 
labor.  W  P.  A.  the  exact  reverse.  Certainly  our  work  costs  more. 
but  the  total  cost  in  the  end  to  the  taxpayer  Is  much  less.  Employ- 
ing machinery  and  leaving  the  unemployed  men  and  women  on  the 
relief  rolls  will  never  solve  the  basic  problem  we  are  facing.  Actually, 
Idle  equipment  and  contractors'  volume  of  work  do  not  create  the 
economic  or  social  problems  represented  In  4.000.000  people  on  the 
relief  rolls  of  the  Sutcs. 

The  Third  Street  paving  job  we  are  doing  for  the  State  highway 
Is  about  as  well  mechanized  as  any  we  have  ever  had  on  W.  P.  a., 
but  It  is  b'ing  done  vitth  75.5  percent  of  unskilled  and  Intermediate 
labor.  Our  average  construction  project  percentage  of  unskilled  Is 
nearer  85  percent.  We  agree  you  could  do  it  faster  and  perhaps 
cheaper  with  machines  and  skilled  laborers,  but  we  don't  have  those 
on  our  relief  rolls. 

When  we  have  the  opportunity  of  referrlriK  W.  P.  A.  workers  to 
contractors  on  Federal  con.'-tructlon  work  th;  y  hire  less  than  50 
percent  of  those  referred  because  our  workers  are  not  on  the  average 
up  to  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  contractors. 

The  claim  is  of u  n  made  al.so  that,  under  private  contract  methods, 
greater  emp'oyment  is  made  necessary  in  contributing  or  cooperative 
agencie."! — factories,  material  plants,  etc.  That  Is  true  to  so  small  a 
degree  thr.t  It  constitutes  not  much  of  an  argument  V/  P.  A  al.=o 
keejxs  many  such  plants  going.  Every  day  truck  loads  of  materials 
are  on  the  highways  of  southern  California,  delivering  their  goods  to 
cur  projects.  The  purch.ises  of  our  sponsorr,  aiid  ourselves  for  ma- 
terials reach  astonishing  totals.  Millions  of  dollars  for  rock,  cement, 
lumber  pr  duct>.  bitumliious  materials,  brifk.  tile,  and  steel,  tex- 
tiles, etc.  Many  a  material  firm  In  southern  California  exists  today 
only  brcnuv  of  the  mllliorLs  of  dollars  we  have  expended  with  them. 
Our  spoiisors  alone  have  paid  out  for  equipment  rental  during  the 
life  of  W   P    A    more  than  Sl.5OO.000. 

Tou  may  say  that  this  business  would  have  been  available,  too. 
had  the  work  been  done  by  contract  methods.  I  agree  with  you. 
but  the  work  would  not  have  been  done.  Our  sponsors.  In  a 
recent  qup?tlornalre.  stated  they  would  have  done  only  11  percent 
of  the  work  W  P.  A.  has  done  for  them  had  they  been  dependent 
upon  local  revenues  available  for  such  work. 

You  mnv  contend  that  we  have  been  trying  to  sell  the  W.  P.  A. 
methods  of  doing  public  work  as  against  private  contract  meth- 
ods, but  I  a.sjnj'^  you  such  Is  not  the  case.  I  have  never  talked  to 
any  of  the  hlphcr-ups  In  Washington,  CEpeclally  In  the  W.  P.  A.. 
who  would  not  like  to  see  private  contractors  doing  this  job  of 
taking  people  cff  the  do'e.  if  they  offered  a  way  of  doing  It.  No 
one  likes  It  If  private  contractors  In  southern  California  were 
doing  the  volume  of  work  we  are  now  doing.  I  would  be  out  get- 
ting my  Fl^.are.  making  more  money  than  I  am  today,  and  working 
fewer  hours  per  day  in  doing  it. 

But  we  are  simply  an  adjunct  to  your  relief  agencies — your  local 
ones  If  vou  please.  If  the  taxpayers  can  stand  the  added  cost,  we 
would  like  to  give  vou  the  load.  If  you  feel  the  people  on  the  relief 
rolls  should  rot  be  working,  but  kept  on  the  dole,  you  won't  find 
many  to  agree  with  you. 

And  then  If  all  our  construction  work  were  stopped,  W.  P.  A. 
would  still  have  abo\it  30  percent  of  Its  activities  left  Tliey  con- 
stitute what  is  known  as  the  white-collar  load.  They  fulfill,  pro- 
vide, and  direct  myriad  functions  In  public  service — ecrvlce  that  Is 
as  essential  as  air,  food,  and  water.  They  prepare,  for  Instance, 
lunches  for  the  chUdren  In  our  schools  whose  parents  cannot  afford 
adequate  or  nutritious  food.  More  than  26.000  such  lunches  are 
being  served  to  the  children  in  schools  In  Los  Angeles  County  each 
school  dav.  Remember  these  are  not  children  to  whom  we  think 
lunches  should  be  given.  It  Is  your  own  school  and  health  au- 
thorities who  decide  the  beneflctarlss.  who  select  the  lists  of  the 
undernourished  or  Improperly  nourished  from  the  school  rolls. 

Hundreds  of  our  workers  are  employed  with  your  courts  in  Ju- 
venile delinquency  peventlon  work,  and  through  their  efforts  have 
made  white  manv  black  spots  of  delinquency  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia's nine  counties.  Several  thousands  of  our  workers  are 
employed  on  sewing  projects,  making  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
garments  which  are  distributed  to  your  local  relief  agencies  each 
month  for  the  use  of  our  underprivileged,  and  with  a  consequent 
saving  In  their  cash  budget.  Garments,  not  for  those  we  think 
should  hnve  them,  but  In  response  to  individual  requisition  from 
ycur  local  agencies. 

Housekeeping  aids,  school  libraries,  the  dLstrlbutlon  of  surplus 
commcdltlis.  historical  records,  music  and  art  projects,  visual  aids 
to  our  schools,  help  for  the  blind,  and  countless  other  similar 


activities  are  today  employing  nearly  12,000  of  our  load  of  workers 
In  southern  California,  rendering  a  service  tJiat  can  better  be  known 
and  felt  In  your  community  when  we  have  to  close  some  of  them 
through  quota  reductions. 

Ask  your  civic  clubs,  your  parent-teacher  associations,  your  serv- 
ice clubs;  yes,  ask  your  many  other  chambers  of  commerce  and 
scores  of  other  fine  community  groups  now  making  Immcdtato 
demands  upon  us  that  the  service  be  reinstated,  what  they  think 
of  W.  P.  A.'s  contribution  to  public  welfai-e  In  California  and,  in- 
deed, all  over  the  United  States. 

Remember  I  don't  contend  that  we  can  compete  with  any  highly 
specialized  organl2aitlon  In  doing  many  of  the  things  we  do.  Insofar 
as  It  relates  to  cost.  The  rca.'^on  Is  Immediately  apparent:  We  are 
not  free  to  select  our  personnel  as  you  do.  You  pick  your  own 
workers — we  have  to  take  those  who  are  given  us.  Our  average 
monthly  wage  rate  on  construction  projects,  for  example.  Is  le.ss 
than  W2.  Your's  Is  more  than  twice  that.  WbUe  we  try  to  keep 
all  of  our  people  working  within  their  work-experience  classification. 
It  Is  not  possible  at  all  times,  and  If  we  have  men  who  were  former 
real-e.':tate  agents,  shoe  salesmen,  or  bankets,  it  usually  means  they 
have  to  go  down  In  the  bottom  of  a  sewer  lilltch,  and  we  know  they 
won't  dig  as  many  feet  per  day  as  you  get  out  of  your  trained 
and  seasoned  plck-and-shovel  m,en.  They  may,  and  often  do,  try 
as  hard.  They  get  more  blistered  hands,  more  tired  backs,  and 
aching  feet,  but  they  are  fighting  to  keep  off  the  dole,  to  do  their 
bit  for  what  they  get  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  constantly 
they  are  looking  for  the  private  Job  that  doesn't  exist. 

tiesplte  the  Inevitable  percentages  of  trial  and  error  with  raw 
recruits  and  hastily  assembled  organizations,  we  are  proud  of  whnt 
we  are  doing  and  how  we  are  doing  It.  Lens  than  3  percent  of  our 
employees  are  nonrellef.  Over  94  percent  of  our  labor  moneys  go 
to  relief  workers.  Our  administrative  costs  may  be  compared  favor- 
ably with  those  of  any  highly  organized  private  Industry.  Tills  Is 
the  appraisal  of  Foitune  magazine,  and  I  know  It  to  be  true. 

Every  worker  on  W.  P.  A.  has  to  be  an  Amferlcan  citizen  before  he 
can  be  employed.  Each  has  to  sign  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  our  Gov- 
ernment before  he  may  be  employed.  Our  executives  on  ccnstruc- 
tlcn  projects  arc  men  who  have  worked  In  rijsponsible  positions  with 
private  Industry;  some  of  them  worked  f(}r  you  in  the  past.  No 
better  are  to  be  found  anywhere.  They  can  :ind  are  doing  as  p.ooi 
work  as  you  could  do.  All  our  workers.  Including  these  on  relief, 
are  your  neighbors.  They  have  an  average  of  three  and  ore-half 
dependents.  More  than  50  percent  have  been  taxpayeis  In  the  past. 
Tlieir  average  residence  In  the  State  Is  ove:r  7  years.  If  they  were 
offered  private  jobs  they  would  eagerly  take  them,  but  even  In 
W.  P.  A.  work  they  contribute  to  the  purcho-sing  power  of  southern 
California.  Their  monthly  expenditures  kei?p  over  200  grocery  stores 
open.  They  purchase  30  000  gallons  of  ga};oline  each  day  going  to 
and  from  their  work.  The  big  merchanlJ5.  as  well  as  the  little 
places  of  business,  know  what  their  earnings  mean,  but  whether 
they  know  it  or  not  the  fact  Is  that  no  place  of  mercantile  or  kindred 
business  activity  gathers  up  Us  cash  for  the  day  without  including 
money  expended  by  W.  P.  A.  workers.  Their  nickels  and  dimes  and 
quartcr.3  m-ay  not  seem  like  large  contributions  Individually,  but 
they  trickle  In,  eventually  to  make  a  mighty  river,  measured  In  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  month  in  the  year. 

Let  me  add  in  closing,  W.  P.  A.  Is  not  In  California  because  It 
wanted  to  be.  It  Is  here  because  you  could  not  stand  the  drain  on 
your  pocketbooks  for  maintaining  hundreds  of  thousands  of  your 
citizens  on  the  relief  rolls.  It  is  here  because  you  hammered  on  ths 
door  of  Congress  demanding  that  we  come  and  help.  We  don't 
determine  who  should  be  en  relief,  and  we  don't  do  anything  your 
own  public  officials  don't  ask  for. 

The  problem  is  far  deeper  than  that  of  Interference  with  private 
Industry.  It  Is  a  problem  for  your  taxpayers  to  be  Interested  In 
al.so.  Certainly  It  Is  a  problem  that  should  be  commanding  the 
serious  attention  of  every  business,  commercial  and  induttrlal.  in 
California.  There  Is  no  point  In  picking  at  It  with  your  eyes  closed. 
Go  Into  it  thoroughly  in  all  Ite  phases.  Help  improve  It  tf  you 
decide  you  have  to  have  it.  But,  above  all,  be  able  to  offer  an 
answer  to  all  the  questions  that  call  for  an  answer  if  you  feel  it 
should  be  done  away  with. 


Thousands  of  the  Rank  and  File  of  Railroad  Labor 
Support  Wheeler-Lea  Railroad  Bill 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  morning's  Coif- 
GREssioNAL  RECORD,  CD  page  8782,  authentic  information  can 
be  found  showing  850,000  out  of  1,103.600  railroad  employees 
are  strongly  In  favor  of  8.  2009,  the  Wheeler-Lea  raihroad 
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bill.  In  other  words,  75  percent  of  all  the  railroad  employees 
in  the  United  States  urge  passage  of  this  important  legislation. 

This  morning  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Mr.  T.  H. 
Davis,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Shop  Crafts  of  Amer- 
ica, representing  some  30.000  shopmen  on  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  vigorously  protesting  any  effort  to  recommit  S.  2009. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  30,000  shopmen  are  personally 
known  to  me,  since  it  was  my  privilege  during  24  years'  service 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  come  in  daily  contact  with 
them.  They  truly  represent  the  views  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  railroad  labor. 

The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Philaoelphia,  Pa..  May  7,  1940. 
Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 

Member  of  Congress.  State  of  Pennsylvania: 
The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Shop  Crafts  of  America,  Pervnsyl- 
vaula  Railroad  s>stem,  representing  some  30,000  shopmen  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  system,  desire  to  vlgorovifily  protest  against 
longer  withholding  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  cited  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  national  transportation  policy,  which  bill  we  under- 
stand is  scheduled  for  final  consideration  May  9.  We  as  railroad 
workers  believe  the  time  has  come  when  all  competitive  transporta- 
tion should  be  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
We  believe  that  this  bill  will  be  of  value  to  railroad  workers,  and 
therefore  we  are  opposed  to  the  bill  being  returned  to  conunittee, 
\*here  we  believe  it  will  die.  Your  support  is  solicited  in  ovir  behalf, 
and  we  will  appreciate  any  effort  you  will  put  forth  to  assure  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  * 

T.  H.  Davm,  President. 


Federal  Aid  For  Highways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKL..\HOM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  COL.  SIDNEY  D.  WALDON,  OP  DETROIT.  MICH. 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  interesting  state- 
ment by  Col.  Sidney  D.  Waldon,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  chairman 
of  the  highway  and  legislative  committee  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  in  connection  with  Federal  Aid  for 
Highways. 

Colonel  Waldon  actively  participated  in  the  launching  of 
the  first  National  Good  Roads  Convention,  held  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  in  1909.  Through  the  years  he  has  maintained  inter- 
est in  the  continuing  efforts  to  provide  adequate  public 
roads  for  the  Nation.  His  views,  as  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  for  the  Michigan  State  Highway  Department, 
and  as  spwkesman  for  the  American  Automobile  Association, 
an  organization  of  a  million  private  passengar-car  owners, 
deserve  serious  consideration. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

It  seems  highly  significant  that  of  all  legislation  brought  before 
Congress  from  year  to  year,  perhaps  none  receives  such  whole- 
hearted and  widespread  support  as  authorizations  for  Federal 
tlclpatlcn  in  highway  construction.  Over  a  period  of  years 
hearings  of  roads  committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  developed  consistent  support  of  the  Federal-aid  policy.  It 
has  come  from  a  great  cross-section  of  groups  concerned  with  the 
development  of  highway  transportation,  with  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer,  with  the  national  defense,  and  with  the  general  economic 
progress  of  our  country.  In  fact,  the  degree  of  support  given  to 
the  Pederal-ald  principle  is  probably  without  parallel  In  the 
history  of  congressional  legislation. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  Is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
spon.sors  and  a  steadfast  supporter  of  this  program.  We  virtually 
launched  the  original  national  good-roads  movement  of  30  years 
ago.  This  Nation-wide  campaign  to  get  America  out  of  the  mud 
led  to  Federal  aid  for  highway  construction.  We  have  always 
been  extremely  gratified  that  during  the  pioneer  effort  to  secure 
Federal  assistance  In  biilldlng  a  national  network  of  highways 
connecting  at  State  borders  Into  an  interstate  system.  Senator 
Carl  Hatden,  of  Arizona,  then  a  member  ol  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, said  OD  the  floor: 


SK?fATOR   HATDEN'S   COMMT^TT 

"The  American  Automobile  A.ssoclatlon.  in  its  advocacy  of  ra- 
tional highwajrs,  has  also  rendered  a  great  service.  There  was  no 
real  good-roads  movement  In  America  until  this  association  and 
others  interested  in  the  construction  of  improved  ways  of  travel 
put  their  shoulderB  to  the  wheel     •     •     •." 

During  the  twenty-odd  years  of  experience  with  Federal  aid  for 
highways,  the  Aroerican  Automobile  Association  has  never  wavered 
in  its  advocacy  of  continuation  and  extension  of  this  program  as 
greater  road  use  made  such  extension  both  desirable  and  essential. 

We  again  urge  the  Congress  to  continue  the  time-tested  Federal- 
aid  policy.  We  do  so  In  behalf  of  our  750  affiliated  A.  A  A.  motor 
clubs  and  branches  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  also  In 
behalf  of  our  membership  of  1.000.000  o^jiTiers  of  private  passenger 
automobiles — the  largest  in  A.  A.  A.  records.  This  membership 
represents  a  great  cross-section  of  car  owners.  It  offers  evidence 
that  motorists  generally  subscribe  to  A  A.  A.  programs  and  activities. 

BnXS    NOW    PENDtNO 

Before  discussing  the  bill  (H.  R.  7891)  now  before  the  Houae 
Committee  on  Roads,  it  seems  fitting  to  discuss  some  general  phases 
of  the  Federal-aid  policy.  These  have  to  do  with  the  trends  In 
highway  development  and  the  Influence  of  Federal  aid  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  PubLc  Roads,  more  recently  the  Public  Roads 
Administration,  on  all  road  building. 

When  the  iniclal  Federal  A:d  Highway  Act  was  approved  in  1916, 
States  were  Just  beginning  to  shape  highway  programs.  There  was 
little  or  no  real  effort  to  connect  roads  at  State  lines.  Compara- 
tively few  had  State  highway  departments.  There  was  also  a  vital 
need  for  research  and  utilization  of  the  experience  gained  In  plan- 
ning for  the  future.  At  the  time  there  were  only  3,500.000  motor 
vehicles  In  the  coimtry.  and  there  was  considerable  speculation  as 
to  the  number  that  might  eventually  be  In  use  Many  people  still 
accepted  the  automobile  as  a  passins?  fad  and  luxury. 

By  1921  the  number  of  vehicles  had  lncrea.sed  to  more  than 
10,000,000.  In  that  year  the  Congress  enacted  broader  legislation, 
which  continued  many  of  the  features  of  the  1916  act  and  also 
provided  for  the  first  time  a  designated  Federtil-aid  system  of  roads 
connecting  at  State  lines.  All  Federal  funds  for  main  roads,  plus 
matching  fund.s  advanced  by  the  States,  have  since  been  concen- 
trated on  building  and  rebuilding  this  system  This  broad  policy 
has  been  re.«^ponsihle  for  the  rapid  growth  of  highway  transportation 
and  the  manifold  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the  whole  country. 

FEDERAL    COOPERATtON 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  throtigh 
the  years  the  Federal  road-building  agency  has  stood  as  a  fine 
example  of  Federal  cooperation  with  the  States.  While  exercising 
a  Vital  influsnce  on  the  construction  of  roads  composing  the  inter- 
State  system  ar.d  road  building  generally,  the  objectives  have  been 
attained  without  Federal  domination  of  proJect^s.  Actual  construc- 
tion Is  done  by  the  States,  within  limitations  and  requirements  set 
forth  by  the  Confess.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  now  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration that  Its  important  and  tremendous  Job  has  b^en  accom- 
plished on  a  cooperative  basis  and  in  keep.ng  with  the  letter  and 
spLrlt  of  ccngrpiislonal  authcrlty. 

As  the  Federal  Air  Highway  Acts  of  1916  and  1921  were  Impor- 
tant from  the  standpoint  of  the  foundation  for  our  present  inter- 
state system  of  roads,  the  pending  legislation  Is  equally  as  impor- 
tant from  the  standpoint  of  the  future  We  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  development  of  our  Interstate  highway  system  must 
not  only  be  continued,  but  sections  of  It  must  be  modernized  to 
meet  current  traffic  needs.  The  number  of  vehicles  In  use  has  In- 
creased 200  percent  since  1921  and  there  has  been  an  even  greater 
Increase  in  use  of  the  highways  on  a  mileage  basis. 

HIGHWAY     StJRVZTS 

Fortunately,  the  preliminary  but  comprehensive  findings  from 
hlghw.iy  surveys  underway  In  47  States  offer  a  body  of  facts  to  be 
utilized  In  highway  planning.  Highway  nerds  are  becoming  clearly 
evident  for  the  first  tlm".  Englnee'-s  now  have  a  true  picture  of  the 
gocd  and  bad  features  of  cur  highway  sysfm  It  offers  an  arcurale 
guide  for  modernization  For  example,  they  now  know  where  funds 
should  be  concentrated  to  meet  the  heaviest  traffic  conditions  and 
where  funds  should  b?  expjendcd  to  a.ssure  the  maximum  service  of 
secondary  or  farm-to-market  roads.  However,  as  these  findings  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Confrre.'^s  by  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion, they  need  not  be  again  reviewed  here. 

Two  other  factors  in  connection  with  orderly  highway  develop- 
ment deserve  particular  mention  as  a  preliminary  to  discussion  of 
proposed  legislation.  First,  the  effort  to  link  Fedoral-ald  highway 
appropriations  with  sjjeclal  Federal  excise  taxes  currently  collected 
from  motorists,  and  second,  the  Ineffectiveness  of  that  section  of 
existing  Federal-aid  highway  legislation  which  provides  penalties 
In  the  form  of  reduced  Federal-aid  on  States  diverting  special  motor 
taxes  to  other  than  highway  purposes. 

FEDERAL   MOTOR  TAXES 

From  time  to  time  the  argument  has  been  advanced  that  the 
Federal  Government  spends  a  great  deal  of  money  to  help  the  States 
In  the  construction  of  roads.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  suggested 
by  some  that  the  Federal  levy  on  motor  vehicles  Is  proper.  Thla 
Is  a  hollow  argument. 

When  the  Federal  Government  launched  Its  policy  of  Pederal-ald 
for  highways.  It  was  with  two  definite  purposes  in  mind  First, 
It  was  Xor  national  dclcn&e  and  Justified  on  the  ba&is  of  the  vital 
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need  for  a  Btratoglcally  located  system  of  trunk-line  Interstate 
highways.  The  War  Department  scrupulously  maintains  a  mili- 
tary priority  map  of  these  highways,  and  no  bridge  on  this  system  is 
constructed  without  Its  having  been  approved  by  the  War  De- 
partment. Certainly  no  part  of  Federal  aid  for  this  purpose  could 
be  a  proper  charge  on  the  motor  vehicle. 

Federal  aid  to  highways  for  national  defense  purposes  is  similar 
to  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  the  structure  of  coastal 
forts  to  protect  harbors  and  naval  anchorages.  Shipping  derives  ., 
benefit  from  these  national  expenditures,  but  is  not  subject  to  spe- 
cial excise  taxes  to  pay  for  the  Improvements  because  they  benefit 
the  coiuiLry  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  the  Federal  Government  spends 
large  sums  In  services  to  aviation  wblcli.  while  beneficial  to  air 
commerce,  are  extremely  helpful  to  the  country  and  particularly 
advantageous  In  the  event  of  war.  Such  services  are  a  charge 
against  the  general  fund  and  are  not  in  any  way  off.set  by  excise 
taxes  on  plane  manufactiuers,  or  the  passengers,  mail,  and  com- 
modities transported  by  plane.  Similarly.  Federal  expenditures  on 
highways  for  military  purposes  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  people 
a&  a  unit  rather  than  to  one  selected  class  of  taxpayers. 

DKVKLOrMENT    OF   PO£T   ROADS 

In  the  second  place.  Federal  road  expenditures  are  Intended  to 
help  In  the  distribution  of  malls  as  indicated  by  the  term  "post 
roads."  In  order  to  advance  the  accomplishment  of  both  purposes, 
financial  aid  to  the  several  States  was  considered  a  sound  capital 
Investment  In  1916  practically  all  of  the  rural  mall  routes  of  this 
country  were  served  by  horse  and  buggy  and  consequently  this  part 
of  Federal  aid  could  not  have  been  consldercsd  by  the  Congress  a 
proper  charge  against  the  owners  of  motor  vehicles. 

You  will  look  in  vain  In  the  original  debates  on  Federal  aid  to 
find  one  hint  to  the  effect  that  such  a  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government  should  ever  be  predicated  on  a  special  levy  on  motor- 
vehicle  users,  as  distinct  from  all  other  beneficiaries  of  the  high- 
ways. In  fact,  it  was  definitely  recognised  that  since  distribution  of 
the  mails  and  the  provision  of  adequate  national  defense  benefited 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  cost  should  be  met  by  general  taxation 
contributed  by  all  taxpayers. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  accuracy,  we  make  the  point  that  this 
theory  of  Federal  taxes  en  the  motOT  vehicle,  in  return  for  Fed- 
eral aid  for  highways.  Is  of  very  recent  origin. 

In  this  connection.  Representative  Cartwrlght.  In  a  recent 
address,    very    appropriately    said: 

"I  have  always  believed  that  the  participation  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  Improvement  of  highways  In  cooperation  with 
the  States,  using  general  Treasury  funds  therefor,  is  amply  Justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  of  general  welfare,  national  defense,  post 
roads,  and  Interstate  commerce.  When  the  first  Federal  Aid 
Road  Act  was  passed  In  1916,  neither  the  States  nor  the  Federal 
Government  had  levied  any  special  taxes,  commonly  known  as 
road-user  taxes,  such  as  the  taxes  on  gasoline,  lubricating  oils, 
and   motor    vehicles. 

"I  think  It  Is  Important  that  theae  broader  reasons  for  Justi- 
fying Federal  participation  In  highway  construction  be  not  even 
taciUy  abandoned  by  road  advocates  by  putting  too  much  em- 
phasis on  the  relaUonshlp  between  road  authorizations  and  road- 
user  tax  revenues.  There  might  come  a  time  In  a  few  years 
when  these  taxes  would  not  be  levied,  but  that  would  not.  In 
my  opinion,  remove  the  Justification  for  further  Federal  parUcl- 
patlon   in   road    improvements." 

FBJERAL    FISCAL    FCOBLXMS 

We  all  recognize  the  serious  fiscal  problems  confronting  the 
Federal  Government  but,  by  the  same  token,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  State  governments  have  equally  serious 
problems  The  States  have  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
adequate  mad  sysUms.  For  this  purpoee  the  State  governments 
have  to  depend  on  revenues  from  special  motor  vehicle  taxation. 
If  you  look  at  the  record  you  wlU  find  that  a  great  number  of 
State  legislatures  have,  year  after  year,  adopted  resolutions- 
resolutions  duly  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States— urging  the  Federal  Government  to  get  out  of  the  gaso- 
Une  tax   field   and  to   leave   this  source  of  revenue  to  the   States. 

DesplU-  the  Increasing  highway  needs,  there  Is  a  strong  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  legislative  bodies  to  divert  the  proceeds  of 
special  motor  taxes  to  purposes  other  than  highways.  "^  J'^e  3°; 
year  period  through  1938  the  States  and  tiielr  subdivisions  diverted 
more  than  $900,000,000  of  road  revenue  to  other  than  road  pur- 
poses Congress  took  cognizance  of  this  fact  by  declaring  In 
section  12  of  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  June  18,  1934  that  It 
Is  "unfair  and  unjust"  to  Impose  special  motor  taxes  unless  the 
proceeds  from  such  taxes  are  applied  to  the  construction.  Im- 
provement, or  maintenance  of  highways.  The  act  provides,  of 
course,  tliat  any  State  that  applies  to  highway  purposes  a  lesser 
amount  of  motor  taxes  than  was  provided  by  law  en  June  18 
1934,  shall  be  penalized  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  Federal-aid 
apportionments  to  which  It  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

PENALTIES     FOR    MVERSION 

Since  the  Federal  provision  designed  to  dlacourage  diversion 
became  effective,  penalties  In  the  nature  of  reduced  Federal  aid 
have  been  Imposed  on  only  2  Stotes  and  In  comparatively  small 
amounts  On  August  7.  1937,  1250.000  was  withheld  from  the 
apportionment  to  New  Jersey  for  the  fiscal  year  1937.  and  on 
June  2    1938    »472  862  was  withheld  from  the   apportionment  to 


Massachusetts  for  the  fiscal  year  1938.  This  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  In  the  latter  year  some  36  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  diverting  revenue  from  gasoline  taxes  and  regis- 
tration fees.  In  the  3  years  following  enactment  of  the  Haydcn- 
CartuTlght  amendment,  $483,273,000  of  mctor-vehlcle  revenue  was 
diverted,  while  the  total  amount  of  Pederal-ald  withheld  from 
States  amounted  to  only  $722,862.  New  York  State  alone,  the  worst 
offender,  has  diverted  $251,427,563. 

In  fairness  to  the  Public  Roads  Admlniftratlon,  It  should  be 
stated  that  It  Is  powerless  to  even  partially  correct  existing  condi- 
tions, unless  Congress  is  willing  to  provide  legislative  authority 
by   putting    teeth    in   the   Federal    antidi version   statute. 

POUCIES  OF  A.   A.  A. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, through  policy  resolutions,  has  urged  strengtlienlng  of  the 
Federal  antldiversion  amendment  so  that  It  can  be  vigorously  and 
effectively  enforced.  Typical  of  such  resolutions  Is  that  adopted 
by  our  thirty-fifth  annual  convention.  In  November  1937,  as 
follows: 

"In  1934  the  Congress  adopted  the  so-called  Hayden-^artwrlght 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid  Act,  the  purpose  which  was  to 
penalize  tho(?e  States  diverting  their  motor-vehicle  taxes  by  with- 
holding from  them  a  portion  of  their  Fcderal-ald  allotment.  The 
Hayden-Cartwrlght  amendment,  as  now  framed.  Is  vngiie  and  not 
wholly  effective.  This  convention  urges  the  Immediate  revision  of 
the  Hayden-Cartvnight  amendment  In  order  that  the  intent  of  It 
may  be  carried  out  as  an  additional  safeguard  for  the  road  funds 
of  the  countrv." 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  antldlversion-penalty  clause 
should  embody  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  penalty  should  apply  In  respect  to  all  diversion  and  not 
merely  provide  for  freezing  of  expenditures  of  motor  taxes  for 
highway  purposes  to  the  level  prevailing  at  the  time  the  antldiver- 
sion clause  was  enacted. 

2.  nie  amount  of  Federal  funds  withheld  should  be  sufficient  to 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  diversion  and  a  formula  to  this  end  should 
be  developed. 

3.  The  States  should  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  restore 
diverted  money  In  order  to  escape  the  penalty,  but  such  ptrlod  of 
grace  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  Interfere  with  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute. 

FETERAL-An)  AtTTHORIZATlOWS 

Now  as  regards  the  pending  mea.sures.  Title  I,  of  court*,  pro- 
vides for  authorizations  for  Federal  participation  In  highway  con- 
struction during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1942.  and  June  30, 
1943.  Thus  It  is  a  continuation  of  a  long-e?tabllshed  Federal  policy 
and  In  line  with  the  practice  of  making  such  authorizations  2  years 
In  advance.  Such  a  policy  enables  the  State  highway  departments 
to  plan  highway  dcvclorments  In  advance  and  thereby  assures 
Bdoquate  planning.  It  also  enables  these  departments  to  know 
what  amounts  they  can  anticipate  from  Federal  aid  when  they 
submit  road  programs  to  State  legislatures. 

In  leaving  blank  the  actual  amounts  to  be  authorized  for  Federal 
aid  and  related  projects  for  the  fiscal  years  1942  and  ]943,  It 
seems  evident  that  this  was  done  for  several  reasons.  It  uaa  per- 
haps the  desire  of  the  committee  to  ascertain  the  viewpoint  of  all 
concerned  with  road  building.  It  may  be  tliat  the  committee  also 
wanted  to  study  authorizations  In  the  light  of  national  defe:ase  and 
other  demands  on  the  Congress. 

Hov.ever,  the  American  Automobile  Association  believes  that  cur- 
rent highway  needs  are  such  that  authorlzatlona  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1942  and  1943  should  at  least  be  at  the  level  of  au- 
thorizations made  for  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939.  as  follows: 
$125  000  000  for  improvement  of  the  Federal-aid  system  and  Its 
extension  through  cities.  $25,000,000  for  secondary  or  farm-to- 
market  roads;  $50,000,000  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings; 
$14  000  000  for  forest  highways,  roads,  and  trails;  $10XX)0  000  for 
national  parkways:  $7.500  000  for  national-park  roads  and  trails; 
$4,000,000  for  Indian-reservation  roads;  and  $2,500,000  for  nontax- 
able pubhc-land  highways. 

Such  a  recommendation  Is  In  accord  with  the  policies  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association  as  adopted  In  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions passed  at  our  annual  conventions.  For  example,  at  our  last 
annual   meeting   In   November   1939.   the   foUowlng   resolution   was 

"Because  of  the  Interest  of  the  Federal  Government  In  national 
defense  and  In  post  roads,  the  support  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association  and  its  affiliated  clubs  Is  reaffirmed  in  the  Federal-aid 
principle  as  a  constructive  and  coordinating  Influence  in  the  entire 
road-bulldlng  activity  of  the  Nation." 

RECENT    HIGHWAY    TRXNDS 

In  this  connection.  It  seems  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  recent  trends  which  serve  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
major  attention  to  the  Federal-aid  system.  Subdivisions  and  mu- 
nicipalities are  more  and  more  putting  press\ire  on  State  leglsU- 
tures  for  a  greater  share  of  special  motor-tax  revenues. 

In  some  States  motor -tax  refunds  are  becoming  a  "grab  bag"  for 
diversion  and  loans  to  avoid  new  tax  levies.  The  comparative  ease 
m  collecting  motor  taxes  and  penny  outlays  for  gasoline  taxes  are. 
of  course  factors  In  this  whole  situation.  Add  to  this  the  heavy 
maintenance  cost  of  existing  highways,  and  it  is  readily  seen  that 
many  States  are  finding  it  difficult  to  sponsor  new  construction  and 
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to  modernize  existing  main  roads  to  meet  current  and  fature  traffic 
needs. 

As  a  result.  Federal  aid  for  main  interstate  highways  Is  becoming 
more  Important  than  ever  before  and  should  receive  flrst  consider- 
ation of  Congress,  with  due  regard  for  the  need  for  secondary  roads 
and  related  projects.  It  is  now  evident  that  main  Interstate  high- 
ways are  not  receiving  the  attention  they  deserve.  For  Instance, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads, 
TTio.Tias  H.  MacDonald.  main  rural  highways  and  their  transclty 
connections,  comprising  some  352.000  miles,  or  11  percent  of  all 
highways,  carried  1 53.000 .000.000  vehicle-miles  of  traffic,  or  57  per- 
cent of  all  traffic  in  1938  Yet  in  the  same  year  only  $834,000,000. 
or  33  percent,  of  the  $2,520,000,000  expended  for  highways  and  city 
streets  was  sp>ent  on  main  rural  highways  and  transcity  connections. 
Obviously,  these  figures  and  their  implication  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  all  concerned  with  meeting  modem  traffic  needs. 

PBOBLEM    or   CONGESTION 

The  most  serious  phase  of  the  highway  problem  today  Is  In 
cor.nection  with  traffic  needs  in  heavily  congested  areas.  This  in- 
cludes the  problem  of  getting  through  large  cities  and  serving  the 
large  volume  of  traffic  moving  to  and  from  the  centers  of  these 
cities  For  example.  Commissioner  MacDonald.  in  his  last  annual 
report  to  Congress,  said: 

"A  system  of  direct  interregional  highways,  with  necessary  con- 
nections through  and  around  cities,  is  needed  to  meet  the  growing 
peacetime  traffic  of  longer  range  and  the  requirements  of  national 
dfcfen.se  in  time  of  war. 

"Studies  of  the  present  flow  of  traffic  on  main  highways  In- 
dicate that  such  an  interregionail  system  should  comprise  not 
more  than  30,000  miles.  No  attempt  has  been  made  as  yet  to 
fix  the  exact  locaMon  of  the  proposed  system.  Existing  high- 
ways could  be  modernized  to  form  a  large  part  of  the  system, 
but  some  new  highways  would  be  needed  to  provide  directness 
of  travel.  A  system  of  the  scope  suggested  would  represent  lesp. 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  mileage  of  rural  roads,  but  the  Bureau 
estimates  that  it  would  serve  at  least  12.5  percent  of  the  travel 
outside  of  cities. 

"The  more  complete  Information  en  the  character  of  traffic  In 
and  near  cities  that  has  become  available  shows  that  existing 
facilities  are  seriously  Inadequate.  The  situation  Is  becoming  more 
aggravated  by  increases  in  traffic,  and  only  the  provision  of  major 
Improvements  at  a  large  cost  will  provide  a  .solution.  Such  im- 
provements would  be  a  necessp.ry  part  of  an  interregional  system. 

"It  is  found  that  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the  traffic  on  main 
highways  near  the  entrances  to  large  cities  Is  bound  to  or  from 
po.uts  in  cities  themselves  and  cannot  be  bypassed  around  thom. 
The  studies  reveal  also  that  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  is  destined 
to  or  bound  from  points  In  the  very  heart  of  the  city  or  points 
most  conveniently  reached  by  going  through  the  center  of  the 
city. 

NEED    FOR    EXPRESS    HIGHWAYS 

'There  Is  need  for  express  highways  cut  directly  Into  and  through 
the  center  of  the  big  cities.  These  are  needed  not  only  for  service 
of  the  through  traffic  delivered  by  the  main  rural  hlghv.-ays  but 
also  for  the  daily  in-and-out  movement  of  local  traffic  between  the 
downtown  section  and  suburbs  centering  about  the  main  high- 
ways at  the  periphery  of  the  city. 

"By  preference  such  express  highways  should  be  constructed  as 
attractively  landscaped  depressed  thoroughfares  passing  under  all 
cross  streets." 

Fortunately,  through  the  highway-planning  surveys  there  have 
been  developed  trafflc-flow  maps  which  show  very  definitely  the 
areas  of  heaviest  traffic  volume  and.  In  turn,  the  areas  of  greatest 
traffic  congestion.  In  general,  they  are  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
between  Washington  and  Boston;  In  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
country,  p>articularly  between  Detroit  and  Chicago;  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  at  points  on  the  Pacific  coast  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 

These  sections  mentioned  and  others  are  faced  with  a  tremendous 
Ehuttlelike  movement  of  strictly  local  traffic  and  vehicles  moving  to 
and  from  adjacent  areas.  In  addition,  they  are  focal  points  for 
p.ossenger-car  owners,  commercial  trafflc.  and  mobilized  national- 
defense  units  from  all  sections  of  the  country  Thus  the  problem 
of  elQclent  and  safe  movement  of  traffic  In  geographical  sections 
with  untisual  traffic  density  Is  a  matter  of  local,  regional,  and 
national  concern. 

PROBLEM    IN    LARGE    CITLCJ 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  large  industrial  cities.  For  many 
yi'ars  industrial  piHnts  and  large  business  houses  were  located  In 
compact  fashion  in  the  heart  of  industrial  centers.  The  movement 
of  traffic,  limited  as  compared  with  that  of  recent  years,  was  into 
the^  centers  in  the  morning  and  outward  in  the  evening.  How- 
ever, in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  the  location  of 
large  mdustrial  plants  in  outlying  areas.  Thtis  between  these  out- 
skirt  sections  and  main  business  sections  have  developed  blighted 
areas  occupied  by  low-income  groups  and  with  low  tax  values. 
Tlirough  these  areas  dally  flow  opposing  streams  of  traffic  In  the 
mornirg  and  evening  hours — workers  living  in  cities  enroute  to  and 
from  outlying  plants  and  suburban  residents  to  and  from  city  cen- 
ters. In  addition,  there  Is  heavy  nonresident  passenger  and  com- 
mercial traffic  to  and  through  the  centers  of  Industrial  cities. 

Express  highways,  preferably  landscaped  depressed  thoroughfare*. 
will  not  onlv  expedite  traffic  with  greater  efficiency  and  safety  but 
will  bring  light  and  air  Into  the  new  blighted  sections  of  cities  and 


Increase  the  usefulness  and  taxable  values  of  these  areas.  Any  pro- 
grams for  sltim  clearance,  now  being  lindertaken  on  a  large  scale 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds,  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  improve- 
ment in  means  of  handling  traffic.  Joining  these  authorized  traffic 
facilities  through  cities  should  be  limited-access  highways  leading 
to  and  from  city  lines  of  other  Indiistrial  cities. 

MODERN  TR-^FFIC  rACILITIES 

It  should  be  bcrne  in  mind  that  delay  in  providing  modem  traffic 
facilities  increases  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  eventually  creatiiig 
them.  Under  existing  conditions.  State  highway  departments  are, 
on  the  whole,  hard  pressed  to  keep  abreast  with  traffic  needs  on 
major  rural  roads.  They  are  financially  tinable  to  give  necessary 
attention  to  real  modernization  of  th-se  rural  roads,  much  less 
undertake  the  tremendous  task  of  providing  limited -access  highways 
adjacent  to,  and  depressed  routes  through,  cities.  Municipalities 
are.  of  course  JacLng  great  difficulties  in  maintaining  current  street 
maintenance  and  other  municipal  functions.  In  most  instances 
cities  are  already  taxed  to  the  limit. 

At  the  root  of  the  whole  problem  of  efficiently  handling  traffic  In 
heavily  congested  areas  and  Industrial  centers  Is  the  tremendous 
costs  for  rights-of-way.  It  Is  these  costs  which  are  delaying  needed 
improvements,  despite  the  fact  that  modem  traffic  facihties  create 
new  vises  which  help  defray  their  cost. 

SBCTTRING   RICHTS-OF-WAT 

Recognizing  the  vital  need  for  broadening  the  means  of  swurlrg 
rights-of-way  for  highway  purposes,  the  thirty-seventh  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Automobile  Association,  held  last  November, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

'The  American  Automobile  Association  urges  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  governments  develop  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible a  comprehensive  land  program  for  acquisition  of  adequate 
rights-of-way  for  future  highway  programs  and  for  full  protection 
of  the  rights-of-way  when  they  have  been  acqiiired.  To  that  end 
It  recommends: 

"(a)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorize  the  Public 
Roads  Administration,  or  other  suitable  agency,  to  aid  the  States, 
through  loan,  prant,  or  otherwise,  to  acquire  needed  rights-of-way, 
especially  for  limited-access  highways. 

"(b)  That  State  highway  departments  be  authorized  to  acquire 
land  In  advance  of,  and  In  certain  cases  in  excess  of.  actual  highway 
needs  and  to  amortize  the  cost  thereof  over  a  term  of  years  through 
rental  or  resale  of  the  excess  land,  or  by  other  appropriate  means. 

"(c)  That  every  State  adopt  laws  permitting  the  construction  of 
free  ways  or  parkways  through  limiting  right  of  access  by  abutting 
property  owners. 

"(d)  That  every  State  simplify  its  condemnation  proceedings.  If 
necessary,  to  permit  acquisition  of  land  for  h.ghways  and  related 
purposes  without  undue  litigatory  delays. 

"<e)  That  motor  clubs  in  each  State  cooperate  fully  with  the 
State  highway  departments  In  bringing  about  necessary  chanpes  In 
the  law  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  these  right-of-way  policies." 

rrDERAL  ASSISTANCX 

That  congressional  leaders  are  alert  to  the  new  conditions  con- 
fronting road  builders  is  evidenced  by  title  II  of  the  pending  Hayden- 
Cartwrlght  bills.  It  proposes  one  of  the  most  Import.'int  advances 
in  highway  construction  since  the  drafting  of  the  original  Federal 
Aid  Act.  It  seeks  to  provide  a  means  of  solving  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  the  highway  field — the  problem  of  providing 
money  and  legal  authority  for  meeting  traffic  needs  in  areas  of  heavy 
traffic  density  and  where  the  cost  of  acquiring  needed  rights-of-way 
Is  tremendous;  in  many  instances  too  great  for  Slates  or  municipali- 
ties, or  both,  to  undertake  without  Federal  assistance. 

Quite  naturally  there  are  conflicting  viewpoints  as  to  the  proper 
procedure.  But  the  fact  remains  that  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment steps  in  to  help  solve  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  high- 
way problems.  It  will  be  postponed  for  many  years  to  come,  and  we 
cannot  attain  the  full  benefits  of  highway  transportation. 

The  basis  of  title  II  of  pending  bills  is,  of  coiirss.  financial  aid 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  States  and  municipalities  for  large- 
scale  traffic  facilities  through  long-time  leans  for  rights-of-way. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  loans  can  be  used.  They  can 
be  used  In  securing  land  to  provide  efficient  and  safe  movement 
across  industrial  cities,  thus  serving  commercial  vehicles  and  pas- 
senger vehicles  used  by  workers  en  route  to  and  from  their  Jobs, 
as  well  as  foreign  traffic  destined  to  and  through  these  cities. 
These  loans  can  also  be  used  for  rights-of-way  for  limited-access 
highways  t)etwecn  industrial  cities.  This  latter  is  highly  Important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  flow  of  finished  and  raw  materials  and, 
in  turn,  plans  for  national  defense. 

ALL    BENEFICIARIES    PAT 

If  surrovmded  by  safeguards  to  assure  returns  from  all  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  modern  tran:?portatlon  facilities,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  Federal  leans  would  be  repaid.  And  certainly  there  Is 
no  more  advantageous  way  for  the  Federal  funds  to  be  exjjended 
In  the  interest  of  bettering  economic  conditions  and  providiiig  cm- 
plcjinent  than  In  helping  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  traffic  condi- 
tions in  heavily  congested  areas. 

Federal-aid  policies  have  through  the  years  been  liberalized  to 
meet  new  highway  conditions  created  by  greater  highway  use. 
Federal  assistance  to  Slates  and  munlcliJallUes  for  acquiring  needed 
land  for  rights-cf-way  for  highway  purposes  is  now  essential  to 
an  early  solution  of  complex  traffic  problems.  This  can  be  accom- 
plii>hed  within  the  scope  of  the  present  Federal-aid  policies.     The 
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Federal  Government  would  continue  to  deal  directly  with  State 
highway  departments.  Obviously,  if  provision  Is  made  for  acquiring 
land  in  excess  of  actual  traffic  needa.  these  land  values  will  auto- 
matically increase  with  the  building  of  new  traffic  facihties.  In 
turn,  all  beneficiaries  would  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  cost. 

In  our  policy  recommendation  as  regards  rights-of-way.  already 
quoted,  the  American  Automobile  Association  urged  that  "State 
highway  departments  be  authorized  to  acquire  land  In  advance  of, 
I  nd  In  certain  ca.ses  In  excess  of.  actual  highway  needs  and  to 
amortize  the  coot  thereof  over  a  term  of  years  through  rental  or 
resale  of  the  excess  land  or  by  other  appropriate  means."  This 
could  well  provide  amortization  of  the  «ost  through  returns  from 
all  beneficiaries  of  proposed  highway  development. 

Such  a  policy  has  long  been  advocated.  In  our  Bill  of  Rights  ^or 
Motorists,  adopted  in  November  1936.  article  2  reads  a.s  follows: 

•••  •  •  road  programs  should  be  definitely  related  to  a  road 
budget,  which  in  turn  is  based  upon  a  fair  charge  to  all  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  highway — the  community  in  general,  real  estate, 
commercial  transport,  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate passenger-car  owners," 


It  Is  Time  To  Be  on  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

f)F   MICH!G.\N  - 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peaceful,  home-loving. 
Christian  peoples  of  Nonji-ay  and  Sweden  are  enduring  the 
horrors  of  a  war  for  which  they  are  in  no  way  responsible. 
The  people  of  Denmark  have  seen  their  Government  taken 
over  by  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation  which  could  find  no 
fault  with  them,  but  desired  to  use  their  land  and  their 
resources  to  aid  in  its  fight  against  the  English  and  FYench. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between 
Germany  and  her  enemies  she  has  net  even  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  Invading  Denmark.  Norway,  or  Sweden.  She 
did  it  because  she  needed  their  resources  and  had  the  power 
to  take  them.  Nor  have  you  forgotten  how  the  Russians  came 
down  like  a  pack  of  wolves  on  helpless  Finland. 

TREACHERT   &BBOAO 

Doubtless.  In  last  week's  press  you  read  the  story — includ- 
ing the  editorial  in  the  Benton  Harbor  News-Palladium  of 
April  18 — of  how,  having  bored  from  within,  through  the 
treachery  of  Norwegian  officials.  Germany's  path  for  the 
occupation  of  Norwegian  territory  was  made  easy. 

In  other  places  in  Europe,  it  is  reported  that  similar  un- 
dermining against  neutral  governments  has  been  going  on 
and.  across  the  seas,  no  one  knows  from  day  to  day  whether 
his  established  government  is  secure  or  in  the  hands  of 
those  who,  at  the  bidding  of  an  outsider,  will  openly  turn 
traitor. 

I  HERX  AT  HOME 

We  have  a  Communist  Party.  It  has  openly  proclaimed 
Its  purpose  to  be  the  overthrow  of  this  Government  by  force. 
Its  Presidential  candidate  brazenly  made  the  statement: 

We  Industrial  unionists  are  going  to  take  over  the  factories  some 
day  for  three  very  good  reasons:  (1)  Because  we  need  them;  (2) 
because  we  want  them;  (3)  b:cause  we  have  the  power  to  get 
them. 

Lewis,  aided  by  the  Labor  Board,  is  trying  to  do  it  now. 
Has  that  a  familiar  ring?     Is  it  in  line  with  what  Hitler 
has  just  done  to  Sweden  and  Norway? 

WILFXn-LT    BLIKD    AND    FOOLISH 

For  months — yes,  for  years — we.  In  the  pride  of  our 
strength,  in  the  fullness  of  our  generosity,  through  an  excess 
of  tolerance,  have  permitted  Communists,  who  would  destroy 
our  independence,  our  schools  and  our  churches,  to  talk 
and  to  preach  and  to  write  against  our  Government. 

B£WARO  TRISASON 

Not  only  have  we  permitted  the  Communists  and  others 
who  would  destroy  a  free  America,  who  would  establish  the 
doctrines  of  a  Hitler  and  a  Stalin,  to  speak  openly,  advocate 


the  adoption  of  their  program,  but,  as  In  the  sit-down  strikes 
where  they  violated  the  laws,  flouted  the  orders  of  the  courts, 
beat  peaceful  citizens  and  destroyed  property.  State  and  Fed- 
eral Gcvernment.  by  failure  to  protect  our  citizens,  gave  them 
aid  and  comfort. 

Yes;  and  the  Federal  Government  has  many  of  them  on 
its  pay  roll  where,  canying  on  their  treasonable  schemes, 
living  on  the  bounty  of  the  country  which  enables  them  to 
purchase  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  they  occupy  positions, 
which,  in  time  of  war.  woiUd  enable  them  to  betray  us  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

SOUTH   OF  THE  BORDER 

Down  to  Mexico  last  year  went  John  L.  Lewis,  speaking 
to  the  Mexican  Communists,  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Mexican  Government  which  have  by  force  stolen  the  prop- 
erty of  Americans;  and  our  Government,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  taken  no  effective  steps  to  force  the  Mexican  Com- 
munists or  their  allies  from  abroad  to  respect  American 
property  or  American  rights.  It  has  been  openly  chso-ged 
that  those  now  in  charge  of  the  Mexican  Government  are 
but  waiting  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  activities  across 
the  border  into  our  land. 

BLITZKRIXC   PLOT   READY 

Charging  that  his  committee  had  possession  of  a  written 
Communist  plan,  obtained  from  Commimist  sources,  to 
"  'blitzkrieg'  the  United  States  at  the  proper  hour,"  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Martin  Dies,  this  week  told  newspaper 
reporters  that  the  plan  contemplated  paralyzing  vital  indus- 
tries, such  as  utilities,  communications,  transport,  steel,  the 
navy  yards.  Including  factories  making  airplanes. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  a  short  time  ago  I  brought  to 
your  attention,  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  written  proof 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  a  union  in 
Detroit  defied  the  United  States  Navy  and  refused  to  give 
up  plans  and  parts  that  were  needed  to  operate  the  navy 
yard  at  Philadelphia? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman  Dres,  said  that 
the  Communists  and  the  Nazis,  when  the  time  is  right,  plan 
to  do  here  what  they  have  done  in  so  many  European  coim- 
tries.  Do  you  doubt  that  statement?  With  the  knowledge 
that  the  C.  I.  O.  has  been  organized  and  aided  by  Com- 
munists; that  they  now  claim  the  right,  and,  on  occasion, 
have  exercised  the  power,  to  stop  production  in  essential 
industries;  that  that  organization  has  been  aided  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  operation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  do  you  doubt  that,  if  war 
comes,  not  only  our  airplanes,  our  motor  transportation,  but 
many  of  our  vital  manufacturing  industries,  upon  which  this 
Nation  would  depend  for  its  very  existence,  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  claim  the  right  to  say  when  and  where 
a  man  shall  work  and  what  and  how  much  shall  be  produced 
in  a  factory? 

WE    SHOULD   BE   ON    GUARD 

The  members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  should 
be  fired  from  their  positions  of  public  trust  and  be  replaced  by 
men  of  patriotism,  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  country  at 
heart;  who  believe  in.  and  who  will  abide  by,  the  Constitution 

OtJR   MERCHANT   MARINE 

Do  you  recall  that  very  recently  Representative  Keefe,  of 
Wif^consin.  produced  documentary  proof  that  a  seamen's 
union,  honeycombed  with  communistic  ideas,  now  sailing  the 
ships  of  our  merchant  marine,  has  the  power  in  time  of  war 
to  turn  them  over  to  Russia  or  Germany?  If  it  appears  that 
Russia  and  Germany  are  about  to  win,  what  do  you  think 
these  Communists,  these  agents  of  Moscow,  in  control  of 
our  ships,  will  do?  Will  they  sail  them  across  the  seas,  with 
the  valuable  cargoes  with  which  they  are  loaded,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  enemies  of  the  Allies? 

PUT  OUR  HOUSE  IN   OROES 

The  passage  last  week  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill,  by  a 
vote  of  282  to  97.  shows  that  the  House,  regardless  of  what 
the  Senate  may  do,  is  aware  of  the  necessity  for  curbing 
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Federal  agencies,  which  are  usurping  the  power  of  both 
Congress  and  the  courts.  Let  us  finish  the  job  by  legislation 
which  will  convince  the  Communists,  the  administrative 
agencies  and  boards,  the  bureaucrats  and  those  new  dealers 
who  believe  in  a  dictatorship,  that  our  people  intend  to  have 
constitutional  government,  a  Congress  which  will  do  our 
legislating,  courts  which  will  interpret  our  laws,  executives 
who  will  abide  by  the  law  and  keep  faith  with  the  people. 


Civic  Duty  and  National  Glory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  EDMISTON 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LOUTS  JOHNSON.  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  WAR 


Mr.  EDMISTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Louis  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War: 

Ycung  leaders  of  West  Virginia,  tcday  you  are  the  junior  execu- 
tives of  C;a;ksbu"g  and  other  cltie-s  throughout  West  Virginia. 
Tomorrow  thetr  whole  destiny  may  be  In  your  hands.  By  affiliating 
yourselves  with  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce,  you  voluntarily 
have  es:umed  a  responbibiHty  to  serve  your  community.  By  devot- 
ing yoursflves  wholeheartedly  to  its  program,  you  are  preparing 
your83lves  for  the  duties  that  may  lie  ahead.  I  commend  your  loyal 
civic  spirit. 

Civic  consciousness  Is  the  first  step  toward  national  conscious- 
nes«  Wh:;n  you  participate  in  local  problems  and  solve  them,  you 
grow  into  an  awareness  of  State  and  National  problems  and  beccmo 
fitted  to  Ccpe  with  them.  As  you  he!p  to  plan  and  to  execute 
projects  which  benefit  your  town,  you  have  beneficed  your  State; 
as  you  b?neflt  your  State,  you  have  benefited  your  Nation.  There 
is  no  purely  local  problem.  There  is  no  purely  local  benefit. 
All  merge  and  become  a  part  of  our  varied  national  life.  Tlie  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  your  city  are  predicated  on  a  sound  and 
healthy  West  Virginia.  The  well-being  of  cur  be'.oved  State,  in  turn, 
depends  upon  a  strong  and  patriotic  America  The  interests  of  our 
city,  our  State,  and  our  Nation  are  interwoven  inextricably  into 
the  same  pattern. 

In  grappling,  therefore,  with  what  are  termed  "local  problems," 
you  Junior  executives  face  issues  that  confront  all  of  us  everywhere 
in  America  For  the  role  that  you  play  In  civic  affairs,  you  may 
Indeed  be  regarded  as  the  Junior  leaders  of  America. 

As  you  face  ycur  problems  from  day  to  day,  ycu  must  keep  your 
vision  clear.  You  must  see  t)€yond  the  limits  of  ycur  city,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  our  State — yes:  even  beyond  the  far-flung  shores 
that  outline  the  Americas.  Your  clear  eyes  should  be  focused  on 
the  ever-changing  horizon  of  world  events.  You  must  be  alert  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  part  of  a  world  whose  boundaries  are  con- 
verging. 

On  the  world's  horizon  we  behold  force  rampant.  E'.-erywhere  we 
note  that  weakness  invites  aggression.  Need  I  but  mention  China. 
Ethiopia.  Austria.  Czechoslovakia.  Danzig.  Poland.  Finland.  Den- 
mark? It  was  weakness  that  Invited  aggression  in  each  of  these 
areas.  It  was  our  apparent  weakness  that  got  us  Into  trouble  In 
1917  If  you  entertain  any  doubt  on  that  score,  examine  with  me 
the  German  records  that  have  been  made  public  In  the  last  20 
years  Let  me  quote  a  few  pertinent  statements  from  reliable 
authorities: 

"I  consider  the  intervention  of  America  to  be  worth  nothing  at 
all."  said  the  German  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy  before  April 
6,   1917 

•"The  intervention  of  America  would  not  be  of  much  importance" 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  pre-1917  views  of  both  Hinden- 
burg  and  Ludendcrf, 

"I  give  my  word  as  an  oflQcer  that  not  one  American  will  land  on 
the  Continent.  ■  promised  the  Chief  of  the  German  Naval  Staff  to 
Justify  his  proposal  to  Intensify  submarine  warfare 

To  be  sure,  the  Germans  erred.  They  miscalculated  cur  ability 
to  recruit,  organize,  train,  and  transport  an  e.xpediiionary  force 
that  would  turn  the  tide  of  battle  against  them  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  to  teach  them  the  error  ol  their  ways  we  had  to  pay.  and 
pay  dearly  with  thousands  of  American  lives  On  April  6.  1917.  it 
was  too  late  to  do  anything  but  fight  I  repeat,  we  had  to  fight, 
and  let  no  scoffing  sophist  of  today  try  to  tell  you  otherwise. 

We  went  to  war  not  to  protect  the  interests  of  munitions 
makers,  nor  to  pull  British  or  French  chestnuts  out  of  a  boilliig 


international  caldron.  We  broke  with  Ocnnany  because  her  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare  had  taken  the  lives  of  American 
seamen  engaged  In  occupations  which  they  had  a  legal  and  a 
moral  right  to  follow.  We  struck  back  at  the  German  Imperial 
Oovemment  because  we  refused  to  submit  our  lives,  our  liberty. 
and  our  property  to  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  a  war  lord  bent 
on  aggression.  That  battle  we  won  and  won  decisively:  and  you 
and  I  In  America  today  live  in  relative  security  because  in  1918 
we  defeated  the  German  Imperial  Army. 

Today,  as  always,  we  are  trying  to  build  an  Army  and  a  Navy 
that  win  Insure  us  against  aggression.  In  the  present  world  the 
most  certain  means  of  discouraging  those  who  would  trespass 
against  us  is  to  let  them  know  in  advance  that  we  have  adequate 
means  to  resist  their  thrusts  Let  us.  therefore.  Inspect  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  Army  and  determine  whether  it  is  adequate  for 
our  defensive  needs. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  unhesitatingly  and  unqualifiedly  with 
all  the  strength  and  the  energy  at  my  disposal  that  an  Army 
adequate  for  the  safety  of  America  does  not  contemplate  an 
expeditionary  force  for  u^e  in  Europe.  On  that  score  I  am  confi- 
dent we  are  unanimous.     We  need  an  Army  for  these  purpo.«;es: 

First,  to  provide  garrisons  In  our  oversea,s  possessions  to  protect 
our  naval  Installations — In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  In  the 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  similar  localities.  For 
this  purpose  cur  General  Staff  has  estimated  a  need  for  70.000 
soldiers.  Today,  we  have  approximately  65.000  In  our  overseas 
garrisons,   but   we   are   working   toward   the   70,000   goal. 

Second,  to  protect  America  against  raids.  This  means  a  force 
available  on  short  notice  sufficient  to  thwart  any  threat  that  may 
develop  against  the  Panama  Canal  or  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  Stales. 

Third,  to  provide  a  basic  force  which  can  be  expanded  to  meet 
the  full  needs  of  any  grave  emergency.  This  means.  In  turn, 
organizations  reasonably  manned  and  fully  trained  and  eqvupped; 
and   officers   fully   qualified  and   experlenctd 

In  1920,  at  a  time  of  relative  peace  in  the  world,  the  Congress, 
after  extensive  hearings,  enacted  the  National  Dofen.'ic  Act  This 
basic  law  authorized  280.000  men  in  the  Regular  Army  and  433.000 
men  In  the  National  Guard      That  force  we  do  not  iiave. 

What  do   we    have? 

Our  present  strength  for  the  Regular  Army  Is  227.000  enlisted 
men  and  13.000  officers  For  the  National  Guard  it  Is  235  000 
en'lsted  men  and  15.880  officers.  In  oiher  words,  our  present 
force  consists  of  a  total  of  approximately  490.000  officers  and  en- 
listed men  Let  us  say  a  force  of  approximately  one-half  million. 
With  the  funds  made  available  In  the  1940  Appropriation  Act 
we  will  be  In  a  position  to  provide  adequate  supplies  for  an  Army 
of  only  400.000  men.  That  means  only  four  out  of  five  of  our 
fighting  men  will  be  fully  equipped  for  battle  That  situation  we 
hope   Congress   will   remedy    in    the   current   appropriations. 

In  Justice  to  the  Congress,  may  I  add  that  when  It  was  dealing 
with  the  1940  appropriations  world  conditions  were  not  as  grave 
as  they  appear  at  present  The  increase  to  the  227.000  figure  for 
the  Regular  Army  and  to  the  235.000  for  the  National  Guard  was 
authorized  by  the  President  in  his  emergency  proclamation  after 
hostilities  In  Europe  had  broken  out  and  after  Congress  had 
adjourned. 

Questions  naturally  arise  in  your  mlnd.s — what  Is  our  ultimate 
goal?     What  size  Army  do  we  finally  want? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  In  advance  an 
objective  that  will  fit  all  pcs.<=lble  future  contingencies  Our  need 
depends  on  conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  want  an  army 
no  bigger  than  is  actually  necessary.  No  one  of  any  responsibility 
In  the  military  service  is  in  favor  of  a  large  standing  army  tuch  as 
exlstfd  among  EXiropcan  nations  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Given  the  world  as  we  find  it  today,  we  have  adopted  an  objective 
which  we  believe  is  rea-scnable.  conservative,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  Congress. 

In  manpower  we  are  content  to  go  along  with  a  force  of  approxi- 
mately 500.000,  to  include  both  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard.  If  and  when  circumstances  require,  it  should  be  Increased. 
Bas(d  on  previous  records,  it  is  the  largest  peacetime  fore*  that 
we  have  ever  had  Based  on  present  international  standards.  It  is 
one  of  the  smallest  armies  in  the  world.  Despite  recent  augmenta- 
tions and  Increased  appropriations,  we  do  not  rank  as  well  now 
as  wc  did  In  1938. 

At  the  time  of  the  so-called  Munich  appeasement,  our  land  forces, 
including  all  trained  Reserves,  gave  us  a  standing  of  thirteenth 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Among  those  that  preceded  us 
were  both  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  Today,  despite  the  fact  that 
these  last  two  nations  have  been  eUmltlated  as  military  powers,  we 
rank  twentieth.  Certainly,  no  or.e  can  say  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  asking  for  a  force  of  less  than  500,000  at  this  time  Is  using 
the  world  situation  as  an  opportunity  to  aggrandize  itself. 

In  the  current  Budget  estimates,  the  War  Department  Is  puttlnq 
all  of  Its  emphasis  on  an  Increase  In  supply  strength.  We  feel  that 
our  Army  of  500,000  should  have  available  at  all  times  all  the  items 
neces  ary  for  its  complete  equipment.  At  this  time  we  have  asked 
merely  for  enou^'h  money  to  take  care  of  minimum  needs.  Our  War 
Department  budget  was  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  approved  by  the  President,  axul  recommended  by  him  to 
Congress. 
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It  18  ft  modest  program,  and  even  tf  fully  enacted  It  would  still 
leave  us  far  short  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  our  full  supply 
requirements.  We  would  still  be  deficient  In  Eleserves  to  equip  the 
full  strength  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  and  the  replace- 
ments necessary  to  maintain  an  efficient  Army  in  the  field.  With- 
out such  a  standing  reserve  of  equipment,  effective  mobilization  In 
time  of  a  grave  emen^ency  would  be  impossible  to  attain.  There 
would  be  no  use  in  mobilizing  men  if  we  could  not  furnish  them 
arms  and  equipment. 

Reserves  of  munitions  cost  money  and  so  does  every  other  element 
In  a  well-balanced  Army.  Yes;  our  Army  is  expensive,  but  It  Is  a 
necessity  and  not  a  luxury.  Nor  Is  the  reason  for  the  cost  difficult 
to  ascertain.  Man  for  man.  Item  for  item,  the  cost  to  America  Is 
preater  than  In  any  other  country.  0\ir  soWiers  are  better  paid, 
better  fed.  better  clothed,  and  should  be  better  equipped  than  those 
of  any  other  army  In  the  world.  Who  of  you  would  have  It  other- 
wise? 

Totalitarian  governments  pay  their  bills  by  fiat.  They  conscript 
their  labor.  They  confiscate  capital.  Our  Government  pays  In 
g-cod  American  dollars  for  value  received.  Our  labor  is  free  to  mo\e 
about,  and  it  has  the  right  to  bargain.  Our  capitalist  sj'stem  en- 
courages private  lndu.<;try  and  individual  enterprl.«:e.  Of  course,  we 
pay  more  for  these  American  rights  and  privileges.  Who  of  you 
would  have  It  otherwise? 

Here  and  there  a  hue  and  cry  sometimes  Is  raised  about  prcfltexr- 
ing  In  our  armament  program.  These  Insintiatlons  have  no  basis 
tn  fact.  As  director  of  munitions,  it  is  my  Job.  within  the  appro- 
priations made  by  Con^res&.  to  arm  and  equip  America's  land  forces 
for  combat.  Let  me  assure  you  that  In  my  dealings  with  Industry 
I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  this  so-called  profiteering.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  have  found  Industrial  leaders  who.  of  their  own  accord,  put 
their  own  busine-ss  to  great  expense  to  make  production  studies  of 
potential  value  to  Industrial  mobllizatVon.  I  see  evidence  daily  of 
flT.ccre  efforts  to  cooperate  and  even  to  reduce  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Industry  Is  willing  to  assume  any  production  Job  In  the  field  of 
munitions  In  time  of  war  but  willingneas  mav  not  be  erough. 
It  mubt  be  accompanied  by  readiness.  Industry  must  know  how 
to  make  Implements  of  war.  After  an  emergency  is  upon  us  U  a 
poor  time  to  start  to  learn  the  intrlawiles  of  production.  By  our 
educational -order  system  we  are  taking  steps  this  fiscal  year  to 
educate  115  civilian  indti.strlal  plants  to  manufacture  73  separate 
noncommercial  Items  Next  year,  we  hope  that  we  will  pet  the 
funds  to  train  a  RlmlUr  number  of  factories  on  another  group  of 
strictly  military  articles  of  approximately  the  same  quantity.  On 
our  lists  we  stUl  have  600  munitions  Items  that  may  give  us  dif- 
ficulty and  2.000  plants  that  may  be  called  upon  to  produre  them. 
Preparedness  on  the  Industrial  front  will  not  be  complete  until 
we  are  ready  to  meet  battle-front  needs  for  every  one  of  our  mili- 
tary items. 

Industrial  mobilization  will  be  achieved  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  armed  services  and  Industry,  backed  and  supported  by  the 
President  and  the  Cor.t,'refs  The  success  of  our  civic  plans,  our 
State  projects,  and  our  national  programs  is  predicated  upon  the 
cooperative  spirit  of  cur  citizens.  Cooperation  is  the  keynote  of 
American  effort.  We  may  disagree  in  politics  but  wlien  our  city, 
our  State,  or  our  country  calls,  we  must  rise  above  our  differences 
and  think  and  act  as  one.  Under  the  American  system  of  coopera- 
tion, we  shall  plan,  create,  and  perpetuate  a  better  city,  a  healthier 
State,  and  a  stronger  Nation. 


All  Chambers  of  Commerce  Are  Not  in  Favor  of 
the  Wheeler-Lea  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1940 


TELEGRAM    FROM    LEO    C.    DAILET 


Mr.  HARRDJGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Leo  C. 
Dailey,  Secretary  of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  regard  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  2009. 

SroTTX  Crrr,  Iowa.  May  7.  1940. 
Hon.  ViHcnrr  P.  HAERiwcroif. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

BoUowtng  wire  sent  to  all  Iowa  Coo^eaamen;  hope  it  will  help: 
•Today  received  stereotyped  broadcast  at  United  States  Chamhfr 


of  Commerce.  Assume  addressed  to  all  local  chambers,  urging  us 
wire  you  supporting  Wheeler-Lea  bill.  This  is  to  Inform  you 
position  United  States  Chamber  exactly  contrary  to  position  of 
vast  minority  membership  of  that  organlKation  taken  recently  at 
national  annual  meeting.  Washington.  On  behalf  our  organisa- 
tion and  speaking  what  we  know  to  t>e  sentiment  of  agriculture, 
this  section,  and  what  our  people  believe  best  Interests  of  labor, 
we  urge  recommliment  of  bill.  Please  do  not  let  great  Nation- 
wide railroad  and  United  States  Chamber  campaign  now  be;ng 
directed  and  under  way.  Inspired  from  small  central  steering 
committee,  stampede  Conpress  into  passing  this  important  meas- 
ure. Interests  of  agriculture  and  Nation  as  a  whole  will  be  best 
served  by  recommitment  with  oportunity  for  further  study." 

Lj»  C.   DAn-tT, 
Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Historic  Notes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  8  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


SPEECHES    AND    LETTERS    BY   HON.    HENRY    F.    ASHURST.    OP 
ARIZONA.    AND   OTHER   DATA 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  several  letters 
written  by  me.  certain  speeches  I  have  delivered,  and  several 
bills  introduced  by  me  which  became  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Latte»-D.*t  Saints 
1  Remarks  of  Hen   Heitot  P.  AsirxTRsr.  of  Arlrona.  Tuesday.  November 

11,  1919] 
Mr.  AsHtmsT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  Mr.  Smoot,  has  spoken  as  he  has.  It  was  time  for  such  u 
speech.  A  matchless  maker  of  epigrams  said  that  when  "once  a 
lie  or  a  counterfeit  statement  get.s  Into  circulation  It  Is  well-nigh 
Impossible  to  overtake  If;  and  therefore  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  done  a  service  to  h  s  country  In  exposing  this  infamous 
slander,  which  has  been  published  broadcast  against  so  many  worthy 
people. 

When  I  read  the  article  I  felt  offended,  because  there  are  in  Arizona 
a  large  number  of  Mormon  people,  or  people  who  belong  to  the 
Church  of  Jesus  ChrLst  of  Latter-day  Saints;  and  I  would  be  fal.-e 
to  that  principle  of  fair  play  for  which  I  have  always  pretended 
that  I  stood  if  I  failed  at  this  time  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject. 

It  may  be  that  I  do  not  understand  fuUy  the  theology  of  the 
Mormon  Church;  but,  Mr.  President,  the  first  church  I  ever  attended 
was  a  Mormon  Chxirch.  When  there  was  no  other  church  within 
100  miles  of  the  lonely  frontier  cabin  where  my  parents  lived,  we 
found  solace  and  comfort  In  attending  the  Mormon  Church  situated 
9  miles  distant.  Our  nearest — In  fact,  our  only — neighbors  for  years 
were  the  Mormon  people.  Better  neighbors  no  pioneer  ever  had. 
I  am  proud  of  the  Mormon  people.  I  am  proud  of  the  friendship 
that  I  have  for  them  and  that  I  believe  they  have  for  me;  and  I 
am  able  to  say  here  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  their 
church  has  elevated  many  InteUects  and  purified  many  hearts  in 
my  State. 

As  pioneers  In  a  new  country  the  Mormons  are  unrivaled.  They 
are  sober,  industrious,  frugal,  honest.  They  are  preeminently  State 
builders:  and  today.  If  called  upon  to  name  a  people  who  could  most 
expeditiously  transform  a  desert  Into  splendid  fields  and  farms.  I 
would  unhesltantingly  choose  the  Mormon  people.  In  many  places 
where  once  the  cacti  lifted  thorn  arms  Into  the  brazen  and  heated 
air  Mormon  industry  has  reared  temple/».  hospitals,  homes,  factories. 
and  schools. 

Moreover.  I  never  saw  a  Mormon  I.  W.  W.;  but  I  have  at  some 
county  courthouses  In  my  State  heard  disgruntled,  lazy,  and  Indo- 
lent men  who  did  not  t>elcng  to  the  Mormon  Church  sit  on  the 
steps  of  the  courthouse  and  curse  the  Government  while  Mormon 
citizens  were  going  into  the  same  county  courthouse  to  pay  taxes 
without  complaint. 

Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  AsHtTisT.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  OwiN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  If  It  Is  not  a  tenet 
of  the  Mormons  to  teach  and  preewjh  industry  and  thrift? 

Mr.  ASHURST.  I  am  able  to  state  that  Industry  and  thrift  are 
amongst  the  fotmdatlon  stones  of  the  Mormon  Chtirch.  Absolute 
and  imquestloned  obedience  to  law  la  a  tenet  at  the  Mormon 
Church.    Respect  for  authority  la  one  of  the  teneta  of  the  Momum 
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Church.  We  need  more  of  such  people  In  these  perilous  times  of 
the  Republic:  and.  again,  I  would  be  false  to  every  principle  of 
Justice  and  to  every  sentiment  ol  gratitude  If  I  failed  to  state  at 
this  time  that  when  savage  Indians  galloped  along  by  our  pioneer 
homes,  burning  and  murdering,  plundering  and  scalping  as  they 
went,  it  was  to  the  Mormon  people  that  my  defenseless  but  heroic 
parents  went  for  refuge  and  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  done  well  In 
"scotching"  this  falsehood,  which  has  been  given  such  wide  circu- 
lation. I  believe  the  American  people  are  coming  at  last  fxilly  to 
understand  the  Mormon  people.  Their  temples,  schools,  fields, 
homes.  Industry,  frugality,  their  morality,  and  their  patriotism 
testify  for  them  In  more  eloquent  terms  than  the  Senator  or  I 
could  speak.  Then,  again,  observe  their  Representatives  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  Look  at  the  high  class  of  public  servants 
they  send  here.  I  ask  that  the  Mormons  be  Judged  as  a  people, 
Judged  as  a  religion,  by  their  fruits;  and  if  they  be  Judged  by  their 
fruits  the  verdict  of  the  world  will  be  in  their  favor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  should  be  welcomed  in  America 
when  men  shall  not  further  be  assailed  because  of  their  religion 
or  lack  of  religion.  Men  ought  not  further  be  assailed  or  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  their  particular  view  of  how  to 
follow  the  Master.  America  was  built  up,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  migrations  from  the  old  coimtries  to  these  shores  was  that 
our  ancestors  desired  to  find  a  place  to  build  free  and  strong  States 
where   such    ignoble   sentiments   as   bigotry    could    not  svirvive. 

I  do  not  forget  that  the  splendid  domain  of  Arizona,  one  of  the 
imperial  States  of  this  Union,  came  Into  being  largely  through  the 
brave  exploits  of  the  Mormon  people.  When  Gen,  Stephen 
Kearney  was  beleaguered  near  San  Diego  dtiring  the  Mexican  War. 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  Mexicans  were  going  to  capture  and 
Rnn.hilate  him  and  his  entire  command,  it  was  the  Mormon  bat- 
talion that  marched  all  the  long  way  from  Iowa  into  Tucson, 
Ariz  .  and  occupied  in  then  Mexican  territory  a  domain  we  now 
know  as  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  which  was  purchased  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  1854.  When  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Mormon 
battalion.  Lt.  Col,  St.  George  Cooke,  entered  the  then  Mexican  town 
of  Tucson  and  raised  the  American  flag,  he  issued  a  pronuncia- 
mento.  as  follows: 

'We  do  not  war  upon  civilians.  We  make  war  against  men  In 
uniform  only.  The  property  of  individuals  will  be  held  sacred. 
All  civil  rights  will  be  upheld.  Those  who  obey  the  law  and  con- 
form to  order  will  be  protected." 

The  command  remained  there  some  days  to  refresh  Itself  and 
then  marched  on  to  the  relief  of  General  Kearney  who,  as  I  siiid, 
was  beleaguered  and  surrcuntled  near  San  Diego. 

So,  Mi  President,  the  Mormon  people,  as  pioneers,  as  State 
builder.^,  as  statesmen,  as  people  of  Industry  and  patriotism  In 
every  department  of  life,  compare  well  and  favorably  with  the 
general  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens.  This  much  I  should  have 
said;  more  than  this  I  need  not  say, 

Washington,   D.   C.   January   22,  1940. 
Mr,  Frederic  E   Pox. 

Flag'itaf}.  Ariz. 

Dear  Mr  Fox:  Your  letter  of  January  15  received,  advising  that 
you  are  compiling  a  history  of  the  five  Babbitt  brothers. 

It  is  now  more  than  53  years  since  I  first  met  the  Babbitt 
brothers.  David.  George,  Charles.  William,  and  Edward  Within 
a  short  time  after  they  settled  in  northern  Arizona  they,  sev- 
erally, established  character  as  forward-looking,  courageous,  re- 
liable citizens  and  down  through  the  years  they  contributed  toward 
the  upbuilding  and  the  dramatic  progress  of  Arizona. 

When  I  was  trying  to  earn  $20  per  month  as  a  cowboy  (I  was 
overpaid)  I  rode  scores  of  days  and  many  hundreds  of  miles  under 
the  summer  sun  and  winter  stars  w.th  Bill  Babbitt.  Bill  was  a 
clean -spoken,  chivalrous  cowhand. 

The  thundering  herd  would  sometimes  stampede  and  this  caused 
some  cowhands  to  let  out  profanity  as  they  rode  furiously  and 
hard  but  Bill  was  serene,  and  silent  as  he  rode,  and  let  out  no 
profanity,  even  of  the  low.  sweet,  soft  kind. 

When  the  chuck  wagon  would  break  down  or  get  lost,  or  the  camp 
ccok  would  turn  cranky  and  there  was  nothing  for  supper  but 
"wind  pudding."  Bill  was  patient  and  pleasant  and  endured  ail 
hardships  with  an  almost  royal  humor. 

Some  years  ago  Bill  went  to  that  vast  realm  where  kings  and 
queens  are  probably  counted  as  deuces  and  the  American  cowboys 
are  probably  councd  as  aces. 

With  kind  regards. 
Biiicerely  yours, 

Henrt  P,  AsHtrnsT. 

WASinNGTON,  D.   C.  May  6.  1940. 
Mr.  T  E,  Stevens, 

National  Reprexentattve,  Toumsend  National  Recovery  Plan,  Inc., 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 
Dear  Mr,  Stevens:  Your  letter  of  May  2  received. 
Please  convey  to  the  delegates  my  cordial   salutations  and  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  convention.     Assure  Dr.  Townsend,  founder 
and  president,  of  my  confidence  and  esteem. 

Dr.  Townsend's  proposed  plan  of  "Pay  as  we  go,"  by  means  of  an 
^^inccqHpt  tax,  is  one  of  the  happiest  hits  o2  statesmanship  of  otir 


Many,  if  not  most  of  the  economists  and  financiers  believe  that 
Dr  Townsends  plan  may  t>e  the  method  by  which  we  may  care 
for  the  aged,  avoid  inflation,  and  at  the  same  time  begin  to  reduce 
our  national  debt. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  F,  Ashi-^hst. 

WooDROw  Wilson 

[Remarks  of  Hon    Henut  F   Ashiti-st.  of  Arizona.  In  the  Senate  of 

the  United  States  Tuesday.  October  24.  1939 1 

Mr  AsHtTRST,  Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  the  pending  Joint 
resolution  has  very  deeply  stirred  the  feelings  of  some  excellent 
persons. 

Not  a  few  citizens,  althouph  thoroughly  schooled  and  well  trained 
In  self-control,  have,  in  discussing  the  Joint  resolution,  been  un- 
able to  keep  their  emotions  within  bounds 

During  the  past  month  some  calumnies  have  been  inflicted 
posthumously  upon  the  memory  of  some  characters  who  during 
their  lifetime  deserved  well  of  our  country  and  were  highly  esteemed 
by  their  countrymen 

It  Is,  however,  some  consolation  and  comfort  to  know  that  such 
calumnies  as  were  inflicted  posthumoiisly  were  not  uttered  in  the 
Senate  or  by  any  Senator      They  were  uttered  elsewhere 

Caustic  words  and  whizzing  Javelins  of  accu.=atlnn  hurled  in  the 
hot  blood  of  excitement  and  in  the  rough-and-tumble  of  debate 
agaln.st  a  living  person  are  easily  endured  and  quickly  forgotten. 

Unfair  Imputations  uttered  against  a  man  while  he  Is  In  existence 
will,  if  he  declines  to  notice  them,  fall  soon  enough  into  the  abyss 
of  oblivion,  as  silence  is  the  noblest  weapon  and  most  deva.statlng 
rebuke  with  which  to  meet  calumny;  but  when  misconduct  is 
charged  to  one  whose  voice  is  forever  silenced,  the  dead  must  be 
allowed  to  reply  in  the  only  way  they  may  reply;  that  Is,  through 
the  record  of  their  deeds  done. 

When,  in  his  last  hours.  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "I  am  ready." 
he  spoke  as  few  men  may  speak.  He  was.  Indeed,  ready  He 
had  enlightened  thousands  of  our  young  men  and  had  sent 
them  forth  from  our  colleges  with  minds  and  characters  trained  for 
the  truth;  he  had  enriched  our  literature;  he  had  been  Ocvcrnor  of 
a  proud  State;  he  had  as  President,  ennobled  labor  and  had  shfjwn 
a  nation  how  to  be  valiantly  honest.     Such  a  man  Is  always  ready. 

The  Wilson  administration  was  an  epoch  crowded  with  complex 
governmental  problem's;  grave  international  Involvements  creating 
desperate  emergencies,  the  surmounting  of  which  ran  to  the  founda- 
tions of  our  natioi>al  existence:  training,  victualing,  and  trunspcirt- 
Ing  vast  armies;  providing  and  deploying  an  immense  navy;  raising 
revenue  aggregating  billions  of  dollars.  In  all  of  these  stupendous 
duties  Woodrow  Wilson  was  moved  by  a  zeal  as  warm  as  ever  inspired 
the  breast  or  nerved  the  arm  of  patriot  warrior. 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  character  like  Woodrow  Wilson.  Even 
under  the  pressure  of  catastrophic  events  he  insisted  that  all  prob- 
lems, at  whatsoever  pain  to  himself,  should  be  solved  only  by  the 
rule  of  Ju.stice. 

The  alluring  temptation,  always  before  public  men,  to  obtain  for 
Immediate  constituents  some  trifling  benefit  today,  although  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  nation's  vitality  and  efficiency  for  the  future,  has  been 
the  Circean  spell  that  has  since  the  days  of  antiquity  deflected  the 
purpose  nnd  weakened  the  fiber  of  many  statesmen;  but  such  temp- 
tation never  influenced  Wooarow  Wilson. 

He  could  not  negotiate  compromises;  hence  he  did  not  consider 
what  was  or  was  not  expedient.  He  reckoned  not  the  cost  to  his 
health  or  to  his  fame,  but  pressed  forward  to  his  duty  as  he  saw  it, 
and  as  the  horologe  of  time  ticlLs  on  and  on  the  waves  of  malice  and 
hatred  that  once  rolled  so  furiously  about  him  will  spend  their 
force  and  his  fame  will  be  far  shining,  for  he  strove  for  superlatively 
great  ideals, 

Woodrow  Wilson  believed  that  human  liberty  Is  like  unto  a  coral 
Island — built  from  the  deeps  and  by  the  dying  of  the  builders  until 
at  last  it  greets  the  surface  and  the  sunlight — and  high  above  the 
range  of  doubt  or  fear,  with  the?  charm  of  a  poet.  Woodrow  Wilson 
sacrificed  hixiKelf  in  an  effort  to  banish  from  the  earth  the  incarnute 
Moloch  of  War.     Such  a  man  la  always  ready. 

TliE  F,  B.  I. 

[Remarks  of  Hon.  Henry  F,  AsHfnsT.  of  Arizona,  In  the  Senate  of 

the  United  States,  Thursday,  April  25.   1940] 

Mr,  AsHtTRST,  Mr,  President,  the  speeches  Just  delivered  In  the 
Berate  regarding  the  F.  B    I,  are  timely  and  pertinent. 

Charging  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  |Mr,  Norris) 
with  attempting  to  smear  somebody  Is  about  like  charging  Ab« 
Lincoln   with  engaging   In   a  similar  endeavor. 

Mr,  NoRRis    Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    AsKtJRST    Certainly. 

Mr.  NoRRis,  When  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  he  was  charged  with  that 
and  everything  else  Imaginable  In  the  category  of  crime  and 
ridicule. 

Mr,  AsiitTHST,  No  one  believed  It. 

Mr  NoRRis  They  do  not  now;  they  know  better  now;  but  many 
believed  it  then. 

Mr.  AsHtnisT  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  no  one  believed  It 
then, 

Mr,  Presldpnt.  It  Is  not  my  function,  certainly  not  my  duty,  to 
make  any  elaborate  defense  of  the  F.  B,  I.  or  of  the  Department 
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of  Jri?ftlre  Some  1  600  men  make  up  the  personnel  of  the  F.  B  I. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  that  out  of  1.600  men  tliere 
could  be  no  weak  raembrr,  no  rotten  bough.  Tlie  greatest  Wis- 
dom, the  greatest  Mind,  the  greatest  Good  on  earth,  in  choosing 
a  cabliiet  found  that  lie  had  a  denying  Peter,  a  doubUng  Thomas, 
and  a  bribe-taking  Jndas.  Finite  man  will  labor  in  vain  to  select 
men  In  large  numbers  without  finding  some  weak  one.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  doubt  that  out  of  1,600  men  tkcre  may  be,  and 
doubtless  Is.  some  unworthy  man. 

I  speak  now  as  a  whole  regarding  the  work  of  the  F.  B.  I.  I 
shall  not  even  refer  to  the  Detroit  cases,  because  It  is  my  habit 
never  to  di.scuBS  a  matter  pending  In  the  courts.  It  was  wise  on 
the  part  of  the  spiakers  who  preceded  me  not  to  descend  Into 
the  details  of  thot.e  cases.  It  Is  proper  In  such  circumstances  to 
stand  In  awe  of  Justice  and  let  Justice  spt^k.        j 

The  members  of  the  F,  B.  I. — that  Is.  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation — «u-e  trained  men.  In  my  service  as  a  Si-nator  I 
have  made  but  one  reccmmendatlon  to  the  F.  B.  I.  I  did  recom- 
mend that  a  young  gentleman  be  appointed.  He  was  given  an 
examination  and  could  not  pass.  I  requested  a  reexamUiatlcn. 
Still  he  did  not  pass.  So  far  from  feeling  any  resentment  against 
Mr  Hoover.  I  admire  him  rather  for  the  strong  and  sterling 
way  in  which  he  disrcsardcd  what  might  be  called  a  political 
endorsement. 

The  F.  B.  I.  requires  men  of  unusual  types,  sagacious,  prudent; 
they  must  know  when  to  speak  and  when  to  withhold  speech.  They 
must  know  what  a  criminal  would  do  In  certain  circum.stances. 
They  mtist  even  know  who  would  be  likely  to  commit  a  crime  of  a 
particular  namrc,  Thtv  must  be  trained  to  know  what  a  su.spcctcd 
person  w;l!  do  in  cerUin  circumstances.  In  order  to  be  a  successful 
member  of  the  forre  of  the  F.  B.  I.  one  must  understand  physics — 
tliat  is.  natural  philosophy;  one  must  understand  psychology— that 
is   the  science  of  human  emotions — to  an  almo.st  perfect  degree. 

The  persons  ar.ainst  whom  the  F.  B.  I.  agents  are  operating  con- 
Ftltute  some  of  the  boldest,  most  desperate.  mo.-t  cruel,  and  Invet- 
erate criminals  ever  known.  Such  criminally  disposed  or  antisocial 
persons  desire  sensations,  wlnrs,  hish-powered  cars,  bright  lights, 
case  comfort,  luxurv',  but  lack  the  ability  to  earn  these  things. 
Therefore  they  seek  to  take  them  by  indirection  and  in  violation  of 
the  IfiW 

As  to  communism,  I  Fuppose  one  has  a  right,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, to  preach  communism.  Communism  cannot  prevail,  becau.se 
it  is' contrary  to  the  Inborn,  Ineradicable  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart.  Deep  in  the  human  luBtincls  and  enihimed  In  the  hearts  of 
all  htmians  are  three  things  that  may  not  be  repealed  by  any 
goverr.ment  or  any  law: 

Something  to  possess  That  desire  cannot  be  repealed.  Therefore 
communism  will  f&il  because  It  cannot  wipe  out  the  desire  to 
PO.-.SCSS  Eometh:n.:  tangible;  some  property. 

Something  in  which  to  believe. 

Someone  for  whom  to  care. 

Tiiesc  three  things  are  Invincible  and  communism  will  attempt  In 
vain  to  repeal  them.  They  are  part  of  human  life  and  human 
destiny. 

Tne  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr,  Wiley ]  opened  the  debate.  I 
listened  to  him  with  care,  as  I  listened,  of  course,  with  care  to  what 
was  said  by  the  Sena'>,or  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Norris |  and  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  jMr.  Pepper  |.  I  agree  with  them  that  a  nrnn 
charged  with  murdrr  or  any  other  crime  should  be  tried  strictly 
according  to  law.  The  only  hope  we  have  of  maintaining  this  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  B.'^sure  the  accused  person,  no  matter  how  lowly,  how 
poor,  how  despl.sed  such  person  may  be,  that  he  will  be  tried  by  the 
same  system  of  government,  the  same  law,  the  same  rule  of  evidence, 
and  possibly  by  the  same  Judge  and  the  same  system  of  Jury  selec- 
tion under  which  the  wealthiest,  most  eminent,  most  learned  citizen 
would  be  tried. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago — yes;  longer  ago 
than  that — an  eminent  orator — I  leave  It  to  some  surer  scholar  to 
discover  whom  It  was — paid: 

"If  all  the  men  who  have  fallen  under  American  Justice  and  have 
Buffered  the  death  penalty  In  America  could  be  resurrected  a*  the 
foot  of  the  gallows  and.  after  their  resurrection,  were  to  form  a 
government,  they  would  form  a  government  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  one  under  who«e  Justice  they  fell." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  because  It  Is  the  falnwt  system  ever 
devised  by  man.  Tlierefore,  of  course,  It  behooves  us  all  to  eec  to 
It  that  the  civil  liberty  of  cltlrens  ahall  not  be  swept  away,  and  that 
the  lowlltst  and  poorest  citizen,  the  most  meager  In  funds,  shall  be 
tried  by  the  same  law  as  the  most  opulent  citizen. 

It  Is  a  singular  clrcvimstance  which,  if  it  were  not  so  poignant  in 
Its  tragedy,  would  be  Ironical  to  the  point  of  humor  that  when  a 
cold-blooded,  desperate,  cruel,  and  Inveterate  gangster  is  arrested 
after  spending  a  lifetime  Inveighing  against  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  after  spending  much  of  his  Ill-gotten  gains  in  an 
attempt  to  subvert  our  «y.=tcm  of  government,  the  first  thing  that 
gangster  does  when  brought  Into  court  is  to  appeal  to  this  very 
Constitution  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  liberty  and  for  a  fair 
trials.  Sirs,  the  document  he  tried  to  destroy,  the  system  against 
which  he  inveighed,  and  sgalnst  which  he  bored  from  within.  Is  the 
system  to  which  In  his  day  of  trial  and  trouble  he  appeals  for  his 
freedom  and  his  acquittal.  If  he  is  to  have  such.  That  statement 
shows  the  strength,  the  power,  the  beneOoence,  and  the  Justice  of 
the  American  eysteru  of  govermnent  under  oiur  Oonstltutton. 


As  to  Mr  Hoover,  let  me  say  that  he  is  a  young  man.  So  far  as 
I  know,  he  Is  a  good  man.  He  is  not  a  great  man,  for  no  man  is 
ever  great  until  he  has  had  much  sorrow,  humiliation,  and  disap- 
pointment. No  man  will  be  great,  or  can  expect  to  be  great,  until 
he  has  had  full  measure  of  those  chastening  and  refining  influences. 
But  measuring  Mr.  Hoover  by  his  accomplishments — of  course,  he  is 
not  without  error — measuring  him  by  wtiat  has  been  done,  the 
record  seems  good. 

When  Mr.  Cummlngs  was  appointed  Attorney  General  In  1933.  I 
happen  to  know  that  tremendous  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  to  try  to  Induce  him  not  to  retain  Mr.  Hoover  as  the 
Chief  of  the  F.  B.  I.  Mr  Cummlngs  made  an  Investigation,  which 
la.sted  nearly  a  year,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation 
made  by  Mr.  Cummmf^  he  determined — ^and  I  think  wisely  deter- 
mined— to  retain  Mr.  Hoover. 

When  Mr,  Murphy  succeeded  Mr.  Cummlngs.  the  same  pres.'^ure 
was  not  brought  to  bear  on  Attorney  General  Murphy  to  release 
and  discharge  Mr.  Hoover,  but  there  was  some  opinion  that  11 
should  be  done.  Attorney  General  Murphy  retained  Mr.  Hoover 
as  Chief  of  the  F.  B.  I. 

When  Mr  Jackson  succeeded  Mr.  Murphy  as  Attorney  General — 
I  do  not  now  speak  with  authenticity  or  with  any  real  de^jee  of 
accuracy — ho  considered  the  question,  and  after  his  investigation 
he  also  retained  Mr  Hoover  as  the  Director  of  the  F,  B,  I. 

It  would  be  childlike  In  simplicity  to  pretend  that  In  such  a 
wide  field,  a  field  so  pregnant  with  possibilities  for  mistakes,  no 
mistake  ha.3  been  made.  Whenever  you  find  a  public  man  who  has 
made  no  mistakes,  you  will  find  one  who  has  been  ailecp,  I  say  to 
my  fellow  Senators,  when  they  go  out  into  the  field  to  begin  their 
campaigns  for  reelection,  they  will  be  charged  with  having  made 
mistakes.  Admit  it,  certainly,  for  it  shows  that  you  are  active; 
you  are  trying  to  do  something.  Those  In  the  graveyard  and  these 
who  are  asleep  probably  make  no  mistakes.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Hoover  has  made  mistakes,  I  hope  he  has  not  made  as  many  as  I 
have  me.de;  but  It  thould  not  frighten  one  to  be  acctised  of  having 
made  a  mistake. 

Mr,  President,  again  referring  to  the  men  required  In  the  P.  B.  I., 
some  Senators  may  have  a  phonographic  brain,  I  congratulate 
them  If  they  have.  It  Is  not.  howov-er,  conclusive  evidence  of  mental 
strength  to  have  a  phonographic  brain,  one  which  can  reproduce 
l.ke  a  phonograph.  V/hile  It  happens  to  be  no  sure  evidence  of 
mental  strength,  the  F.  B  I.  mnn  must  have  it. 

How  many  S:  nators  have  a  photographic  eye?  I  congratulate 
such  as  have.  With  the  photographic  eye,  what  you  see  In  a  flash 
Is  engraved  on  your  mind  forever.  If  you  have  such  an  eye.  you  are 
a  remarkable  man.  The  F.  B.  I.  man  must  have  both  a  photo- 
graphic eye  and  a  phonographic  brain. 

The  F,  B.  I.  mnn  must  be  cool.  He  must  be  so  deliberate  and  so 
cool  that  he  even  appears  to  be  like  a  gangster  In  temperament. 
Gangsters  are  the  coolest  of  all  men.  There  is  no  excitement  about 
them.  The  first  thing  they  learn  about  gangster  warfare  Is  to  keep 
cool.    A  false  move  and  the  game  is  over. 

Mr,  President,  these  men  In  the  F,  B.  I,,  moreover,  must  be  above 
reproach.  They  must  have  no  social  ambition;  they  must  have  no 
poH'i-lcal  ambition;  and.  above  all.  they  must  have  i;o  financial 
ambition.  It  Is  not  easy  to  find  men,  certainly  regiments  of  men, 
who  can  meet  such  a  test,  and  that  is  the  test  they  must  meet,  other- 
wise the  Inexorable  law  of  efficiency  socm  will  exclude  them  from 
their  positions  in  the  F  B.  I, 

As  for  Mr.  Hoover,  I  have  never  had  sip  or  sup  with  him.  We  are 
not  social,  fraternal,  political  companions,  or  comrades,  and  when 
1  speak  of  him,  as  I  have  done  before,  I  do  It  b^-caus^  I  believe  I 
would  exhibit  a  sort  of  cowardice.  I  would  certainly  exhibit  a  sort 
of  timidity.  If  I  did  not  lay  before  tlie  Senate  and  the  country  these 
observations  concerning  Impres^slons  of  the  F.  B.  I.  which  have  come 
to  me  down  through  the  years. 

I  could  tire  the  Sr'nate  by  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  hun- 
dreds of  cases  which  have  been  solved  by  the  F,  B,  I,,  cases  .so  star- 
tling In  their  nature,  so  remarkable,  that  one  might  Imagine  that 
the  F,  B  I.  men  them-selves  virere  endowed  with  some  sort  of  tele- 
pathic sense,  so  remarkable  and  so  startling  have  been  their  achieve- 
ments. 

BUXS   INTBODUCEO  BY   SENATOR   ASHtTRST   THAT   BECAME    LAWS 
IN    THE    SIKTY-THIKD    CONGRESS 

A  bill  authorizing  the  survey  and  sale  of  certain  lands  In  Coco- 
nino County,  Ariz.,  to  the  occupants  thereof. 

IN   THE    SIXTY -FOtniTH    OONGRXSS  , 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Warren  E.  Day. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  adjustment  of  rights  of  settlers  on  a  part 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  In  the  State  of  Arizona. 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  storing  and  cleansing  of  commonly 
called  garbanzo. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  an  auxiliary  reclamation  project  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Yuma  project.  Arizona. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease,  for 
production  of  oil  and  gas,  ceded  lands  of  the  Shoshone  or  Wind 
EUver  Indian  Reservation  In  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

A  bill  providing  that  Indian  schools  may  be  maintained  without 
restriction  as  to  annual  rate  of  expenditure  per  pupil. 
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rW    THE    SDfTT-nFTH    CONGRESS 

A  bin  to  extend  the  time  for  cutting  timber  on  the  Coconino 
and  Tusayan  National  Forests,  Ariz. 

A  bill  to  establish  tbe  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Arizona.  ^.^      r,        ^ 

A  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sign  official  papers  and  documents. 

IN   THE    snmr -SEVENTH   CONGRESS 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  Runke. 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  survey 
and  sale  of  certain  lands  In  Coconino  County.  Ariz.,  to  the  occu- 
pants thereof."  ^    ^  .. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Little  Colorado  River,  near  Leupp,  Ariz. 

IN    THE    SntTT-ElGHTH    CONGRESS 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Issue  patent 
in  fee  simple  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
for  a  certain  described  tract  of  land. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant  a  right-of-way 
over  the  Government  levee  at  Yuma,  Ariz. 

IN  THE  StXTT -NINTH   CONGRESS 

A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eustacio  B.  Davison.  ^.       ,      ^     . 

A  bUl  (authorizing  the  withdrawal  of  certain  public  lands  In 
Arizona  for  use  as  a  municipal  aviation  field  by  the  city  of  Tucson. 
Ariz.)  to  authorize  the  use  by  the  city  of  Tucson.  Ariz.,  of  certain 
public  land  for  a  municipal  aviation  field. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edgar  K.  Miller. 

A  blU  for  completion  of  the  road  from  Tucson  to  AJo  via  Indian 
Oasis.  Ariz. 

IN  THE   SEVENTIETH    CONGRESS 

A  bill  to  authorize  (rppropriatlons  for  the  survey,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  highways  on  or  adjacent  to  untaxed  Indian 
lands)    an  appropriation   for  roads  on  Indian   reservations. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  by  the  county  of  Yuma.  Ariz.,  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  for  a  municipal  aviation  field. 

A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Lois  I.  Marshall,  widow  of  Vice 
Piesident  Marshall 

A  bin  for  the  relief  of  William  A.  Light. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  paving  of  the  Federal  strip  known  as 
International  Street,  adjacent  to  Nogales,  Ariz. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  E    Tlxacltrey. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C.  R   Olbcrg. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  donate  certain  build- 
ings In  the  city  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  fence  along  the  east 
boundary  of  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation.  Ariz. 

A  bni  authorizing  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  Issue  per- 
mits and  licenses  on  Fort  Apache  and  White  Mountain  Indian 
R««eivatlons,  Ariz. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  telephone  line  from 
Flagstaff  to  Kayenta  on  the  Western  Navajo  Indian  Reservation. 
Anz. 

A  bin  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  two 
bridges  on  the  San  Cailos  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona. 

IN  THE  SEVENTT-SECOND   CONGRESS 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hamilton  Grounds. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States  mining  laws  applicable  to  the 
city  of  Prescott  municipal  watershed  In  the  Prescott  National  Forest 
within  the  State  of  Arizona. 

A  resolution  authorizing  an  Investigation  of  the  subject  of  the 
utilization  of  the  water  resources  of  the  San  Pedro  River  In  Arizona. 

IN    THE    SEVENTY -THIRD    CONGRESS 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March  4.  1915,  relative  to  desert-land 
entry. 

A  bin  for  the  relief  of  A.  E.  Sholley. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  certain  lands  In  the  State 
of  Arizona  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

A  bill  providing  that  no  Indictment  shall  be  instifflclent  t)ecause 
of  formal  defects  or  tjecause  of  presence  of  clerks  or  stenographers. 

A  bin  to  provide  punishment  for  klUlng  or  assaulting  Federal 
officers. 

A  bill  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  statutes  of  limitations  In 
certain  criminal  cases. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  giving  the  Supreme  Court  authority  to 
prescribe  rules  with  respect  to  proceedings  In  criminal  cases. 

A  bin  to  punish  smuggling  contraband  articles  Into  peoai  institu- 
tions, inciting  riots  therein,  etc. 

A  bill  to  punish  certain  offen!5es  committed  against  banks  oper- 
ating linder  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  member  of  the  Federal 
Rc-serve  System. 

A  bUl  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Act  to  other  stolen  proj>erty. 

A  bill  giving  Supreme  Court  authority  to  make  and  publish  rules 
In  civil  actions  at  law. 

A  bill  permitting  employment  of  certain  counsel  In  case  of  United 
States  against  Welrton  Steel  Co. 

A  bin  permitting  employment  of  certain  counsel  in  cases  of  United 
States  against  Electro  Metallurgical  Co,  New-Kanawha  Power  Co., 
and  Union  Carbide  k  Carbon  Co. 

A  bill  vesting  courts  with  dl.scretlon  relative  to  the  forfeiture  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  seized  for  violations  of  law. 


IN   THE    SE\-ENTT-FOtrKTH    CONGP-ETS 

A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  manner 
In  which  property  shaU  be  sold  under  orders  and  decrees  of  any 
United  States  courts." 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Interstate  transportation  of  prison-made 
products  in  certain  cases. 

A  bin  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  land  on  McNeil  I.slanrt 

A  resolution  providing  for  the  celebration  on  September  17,  1937. 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  e.-^tabllsh  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States." 

A  bill  limiting  the  operation  of  sections  109  and  113  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  StatuU-s  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  counsel  m  certain  cases. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  forbidding  the  trans- 
portation of  any  person  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  kidnaped 
or  otherwise  unlawfuUy  detained,  and   making  such   act  a   folony  " 

A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
transfer  certain  moneys  to  "Punds  of  Federal  prisoners." 

A  bill  to  provide  an  official  seal  for  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Administration. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gener.il  to  determine  and  pay 
certain  claims  against  the  Government  for  dcimage  to  p<^r.cn  or 
property  In  sum  not  exceeding  $500  In  any  one  case. 

A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
for  the  Canal  Zone  and  section  542  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
tor  the  Canal  Zone. 

A  resolution  to  print  additional  copies  of  the  revised  annotated 
Constitution,  and  further  to  revise  the  same 

A  bill  to  supplement  the  act  of  June  25,  1929.  which  authorized 
and  directed  the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  suit  against  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  and  others. 

A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  cstabU?h  a  uniform 
system  of  bankiuptcy  thrcughout  the  United  States." 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert  A.  J.  English,  United  States  Navy. 

A  bill  to  rcenact  and  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  various 
national  liquor  laws. 

IN   THE    SE\T:NTT-rTFTH    CONGRFSS 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanley  A  Jerman,  receiver  for  A.  J. 
Peters  Co..  Inc 

A  bill  limiting  the  operation  of  sections  10<>  and  113  of  the 
Criminal  Code  and  s*»ctlon  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  counsel   In  certain  ca-^eo 

A  bin  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the  Attorney  General  cf  a 
portion  cf  the  Port  Reno  Quxu-termaster  Depot  Military  Reserva- 
tion, Okla. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Criminal  Code  by  providing  punlshmr>nt 
for  ImpersonaMon  cf  officers  nnd  employees  of  Government-owned 
and    Oovernment-cnntrclled    corporations 

A  bin  to  amend  th«  act  autho'-l-'lng  the  Attorney  General  to 
compromise  suits  on  certain  contracts  of  la^uranre 

A  bin  to  authorize  certain  officers  nnd  employees  of  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  Institutions  to  administer  oa'hi. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  cf  addlticnal  Judges  In 
certain  United  States  courts.  (Introduced  by  Senator  A£i;t;RsT 
and   Senator   Hatch  ) 

A  bill  to  authorize  memberFhtp  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
In   the  International   Criminal   Police   Commission. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  Juvenne  delin- 
quents. 

IN   THE    SEVENTT-SIXTH    CONGRESS 

A  bill  to  amend  section  224  of  the  Criminal  Code  so  as  to  pena'lze 
the  making  of  false  claims  for  the  loss  of  insured  mnll  matter 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  United  States 
courts,  and  for  other  purpo.«es. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  confiscation  of  firearms  In  possession  of 
persons  convicted  of  felony  and  disposition  thereof. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  temporary  appointment  of  a  special  Judge 
for  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

A  hill  to  provide  that  records  certified  by  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  response  to  writs  of  certiorari,  may  include 
material  jjortlons  of  the  evidence. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  naval  service,"  so  as  to  tx'end  commissary  priv leges  to 
civilian  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  at  naval  fita- 
tlons  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  or  in 
Alaska. 

A  bin  to  prohibit  reproductions  of  official  badges.  Identification 
cards,  and  other  Insignia. 

A  bill  to  extend  the  privilege  of  retirement  for  disability  to 
judges  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

A  bill  to  provide  that  no  statute  of  limitations  shall  apply  to 
offenses  punishable  by  death. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Criminal  Code  In  regard  to  obtaining  money 
by  false  pretenses  on  the  high  seas. 

A  bill  to  limit  the  operation  of  sections  109  and  113  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  counsel  In  certain  cas^s 

A  bin  relating  to  certain  lands  of  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation 
la  Ariaona. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  K.  GRIFFITH 

OF  LOUISIANA 

d;  the  house  of  representatives 

.Wednesday,  May  8,  1940 


STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 


Mr.  GRIFFITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Mr.  James  H.  Morrison,  representing  the  Louisiana  Farmers 
Protective  Association,  Inc.,  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee : 

Mr.  Morrison  Mr  Chairman,  before  I  start  I  would  like  to  correct 
one  misapprehension  I  am  not  really  a  Senator.  I  am  a  Senator 
merely  by  courte5y.     I  have  adopted  the  title. 

Mr    MrCoRMACK    What  Is  a  Senator  by  courtesy? 

Mr   Morrison    They  Just  call  me  that. 

Mr.  McCoBMACK.  Will  you  give  your  address? 

Mr    Morrison.  Hammond,  La. 

Mr,  McCormack.  What  Is  your  business.  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  am  nn  attorney.  I  came  up  here  at  my  own 
expense;  I  represent  the  Louisiana  Farmers  Protective  As.soc)atlon, 
Inc  .  which  Is  an  association  of  over  9,000  strawberry  farmers  In  the 
Louisiana  Strawberry  Belt,  which  Incidentally  is  the  largest  straw- 
berrf  belt  In  America. 

Mr   McCoRMACK.  We  are  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr  Morrison.  I  come  here  as  their  representative,  and  I  might 
say  thnt  the  problems  of  that  strawberry  deal  of  Louisiana  are 
perhaps  similar  to  the  problems  of  every  fruit  grower  In  America. 
They  raise  a  perishable  crop,  like  most  of  the  fruit  crops  grown 
In  America,  and  this  a.ssoclatlon  is  for  the  protection  of  those 
strawberry  farmers. 

This  a-nnoclatlon  came  Into  existence  In  1937,  after  a  very  disas- 
trous season,  where  the  farmers  of  that  deal  received  the  lowest 
price  for  their  commodity,  on  the  average,  that  they  had  ever 
received  In  the  hl.'^tory  of  the  deal,  so  to  speak. 

In  the  year  1938.  the  following  season,  which  happened  In  the 
early  part  of  March,  the  association  controlled  the  selling  of  all 
the  strawberries  that  left  Louisiana  at  that  time.  We  had  made  a 
great  deal  of  Inquiry  as  to  why  the  decline  In  price  and  the  cause 
of  the  flop,  so  to  speak.  In  1937,  and  we  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  chain-store  selling  of  strawberries  as  loss  leaders  was  one  of 
the  main  rpa.sons  for  the  failure  of  the  grower  to  receive  more 
money  for  his  strawberries  So  at  the  outset  of  the  season  of  1938 
the  representative  buyers  of  the  three  major  chains,  A.  &  P., 
Kroger,  and  Safeway  were  on  the  ground,  and  we  called  them  In 
for  a  mcetlne  and  asked  them  what  would  be  the  possibilities  of 
as-surlncj  the  strawberry  growers  In  this  association  that  they  would 
sell  their  6trawt)errles  at  least  not  as  loss  leaders,  but  at  a  profit. 

They  all  agreed  that  2  cents  profit  per  pint,  which  Is  48  cents  per 
crate,  was  reasonable  So  the  association.  Inclined  also  to  be 
reasonable,  agreed  that  If  the  chain  representatives  B.greed  that 
2  cents  a  pint  was  reasonable,  that  even  I'-j  cents  would  be  more 
reasonable,  so  that  association  put  a  restriction  on  the  sale  of  all 
strawt)errles,  that  they  were  to  be  sold  at  a  minimum  profit  of  I'/a 
cents  or  more  by  the  chains,  or  else  they  could  not  buy 

The  chains  said  they  would  take  It  up  with  their  various  organ- 
izations, and  none  of  them  agreed  to  do  It.  All  three  chains  pur- 
cha.scd  strawberries  on  that  auction  down  there,  which,  as  I  say, 
was  under  the  control  and  direction  of  this  association. 

When  this  association  found  that  one  of  these  chal.-  stores  had 
violated  that  rule  of  selUng  at  I4  cents  minimum  profit  per  pint. 
they  were  not  allowed  to  purchase  any  more  strawberries.  The 
first  one  to  do  so  was  Kroger,  which  had  a  buying  subsidiary,  the 
Wesco  Pood  Co  ;  the  next  one  was  the  buying  subsidiary  of  the 
Safeway;  and  later  on  during  the  season  Wesco  agreed  to  sen  at  a 
cent  and  a  half  minimum  profit,  so  they  were  aUowed  to  come 
back  on  the  auction  and  purchase  strawberries. 

When  the  regulations  went  In  A.  &  P.'s  buying  subsidiary,  the 
Atlantic  Commission  Co.,  went  out  and  did  not  buy  any  more 
strawberries  In  Louisiana,  and  the  understanding  was  that  they 
purchased  all  their  strawberries  for  their  stores  from  terminal 
markets. 

That  Is,  In  a  way,  a  brief  history  and  summary  of  the  operations 
of  this  organization  for  the  first  year.  Everj-  time  action  was  taken 
against  these  chain  stores  or  their  buying  subsidiaries,  there  was  a 
favorable  reaction  in  the  market,  and  I  beUeve  I  am  safe  In  saying 
that  that  Is  one  of  the  main  troubles  of  your  strawberry  farmer, 
and  which  I  think  Is  also  applicable  to  every  freah-frult  farmer  In 
America;  that  Is,  the  selling  of  their  products  as  loss  leaders, 
together  with  the  combined  buying  power  which  the  chain-store 
mbsldiaries  have. 


For  Instance,  the  Atlantic  Commlsslcn  Co.  not  only  buys  for 
th2  A.  &  P.  stores  from  the  fanners  or  on  the  markets,  but 
they  also  purchase  for  Independent  Jobbers  whom  they  con- 
trol by  glvmg  them  business  In  other  commodities,  and  In  that 
way  the  buying  power  is  lessened  In  tlue  strawberry  belt,  which 
means  that  the  farmer  has  a  harder  time  securing  a  market,  and 
especially  where  strawberries  are  sold  at  auction  as  they  are  down 
there,  because  where  the  buying  power  is  all  given  to  one  man 
you  havenl  much  demand  on  the  auction. 

This  past  season,  1939.  the  chain  stores,  regardless  of  the  Rob- 
Inson-Patman  Act,  sold  strawberries  a-;  loss  leaders  In  various 
cities  and  localities  In  the  United  Stales.  I  have  seen  various 
telegrams  and  letters  come  back  from  Jolibers  to  the  seUlng  agency 
there  In  Louisiana,  where  they  said  they  cotildn't  handle  any 
more  strawberries  at  that  particular  tii.ie.  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  chain  stores  had  advertised  strawbei  rles  at  cost,  and  In  some 
Instances  below  cost,  and  for  that  reasor  they  could  not  meet  thm 
competition  and  they  could  not  handle  the  strawberries  profit- 
ably. 

So,  as  a  result  of  the  great  buying  jower.  and  as  a  ree\ilt  of 
selling  strawberries  as  loss  leaders,  th?  strawberry  farmer  has 
received  lef;s  money  than  he  would  ha\e  received  ordinarily  had 
they  not  sold  the  strawberries  as  loss  haders  and  had  that  large 
buying  power  in  this  combination. 

I  might  say,  I  t>elieve  I  am  safe  In  sajlng.  that  the  chains  han- 
dle approximately  from  15  to  20  percert  of  the  strawberries.  If 
they  took  all  the  strawberries  and  pa  d  a  reasonable  price  for 
them  the  farmers  would  have  no  kick;  Imt  that  15  or  20  percent, 
where  they  use  the  strawberries  as  loss  leaders,  puts  the  farmer 
In  a  position  where  his  market  on  the  ether  80  percent  Is  rumed. 
and  lor  that  reason  he  Is  not  able  to  get  wliat  he  ordinarily  would 
if  they  did  not  use  the  strawberries  as  loss  leaders. 

Mr.  DiNGEXL.  As  I  understand  It  thus  far.  your  expressions  here 
are  centered  largely  against  the  vicious  practice  of  selling  certain 
products  b«.-low  cost. 

Mr.  Morrison.  At  cost  or  below. 

Mr.   DiNCiELL.  In  this  Instance  it  Is  applicable   to  strawberries, 
and  a  certtUn  group  of  buyers,  large  buyers,  banded  together,  buy 
about  20  percent  of  the  crop. 
Mr.  MoRKisoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiNGOJ-.  At  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  then  they  sen  them 
at  the  low(»t  possible  price,  even  below  cost,  as  loss  leaders,  and 
through  that  action  force  the  other  Independent  buyers  to  either  buy 
strawberrlesi  at  an  excessively  low  cost  In  order  that  they  can  also 
sell  as  a  less  leader,  and  through  this  combined  practice  the  pro- 
ducer of  this  product,  strawberries.  In  lliis  Instance.  Is  made  the 
victim  of  tills  vlciom  practice? 

Mr.  MoBRiEON.  I  would  say  that  they  btiy  from  15  to  20  percent  of 
the  Btrawbcrrles  for  their  own  use,  but  tl  elr  buying  power  for  Inde- 
pendent Jobt>er8  gives  them  a  greater  buy  Ing  power  than  20  percent. 
Mr.  DiNCEix.  They  buy  even  for  others? 
Mr.  MoRiusoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiNcjkLL.  But  your  main  complaint  Is  th»  sale  at  or  below 
actual  cost  and  the  practice  which  Is  known  as  loss  leaders? 
Mr.  MoaiUiON.  Correct. 

Mr.  DiNCEix.   You  don't  have  any  laws  In  Louisiana  to  curb  that? 
Mr.  MoRitisoM.   No. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  I  want  to  say  to  you  tha:  I  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  attacked  this  practice  of  loss  leaders,  away  back  when  we 
considered  N.  R.  A.  I  had  several  tiffs  vith  witnesses  on  that  par- 
ticular practice.  That  practice  ought  tc  be  thoroughly  considered, 
because  whatever  one  merchant  can  do  another  must  do.  whether 
he  wants  to  or  not.  and  Invariably  will  do.  If  you  can  seU  a  pint  of 
strawberries  for  cost,  the  grocer  on  the  other  corner  can  do  so  and 
must  do  BO,  and  then  If  you  undersell  hlin,  he  does  the  same  thing, 
and  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  how  far  they  win  go  In  cutting  each 
other's  throats.  That  Is  particularly  harmful  to  the  small  merchant. 
Mr.  Morrison.  That  use  of  the  strawberries  as  loss  leaders  Is  a 
great  weapon  to  the  chain  stores  In  imluclng  customers  to  come 
Into  their  stores  and  trade.  In  other  wc  rds.  they  have  many  stores 
In  a  community,  and  with  the  comblm  d  advertising  power  of  50 
stores,  say,  they  will  bring  a  page  ad  out  In  the  newspaper  In  that 
particular  locality,  and  at  the  time  the  Louisiana  strawberry  crop 
comes  In,  there  are  no  other  strawberrlei  on  the  market  to  amount 
to  anything— Florida  Is  the  first,  and  thi?y  are  practically  through; 
Louisiana  comes  in  when  spring  is  Just  starting  in  the  North  and 
East;  they  come  out  with  a  page  ad  an  J  In  one  comer  there  wlU 
be  a  consiilcuous  place,  "Louisiana  stra wherries,  two  pints  for  19 
cents,"  or  "two  pints  for  25  cents,"  or  whatever  they  can  get  the 
price  down  to. 

In  other  word.3,  they  have  no  motive  to  sell  these  etrawberrlcs 
at  a  reasonable  profit  and  give  the  fanner  who  produces  them  a 
reasonable  profit.  Their  main  motive  Is  to  cut  that  price  as  low 
as  possible  so  as  to  Induce  every  •possible  customer  they  can  to 
come  into  their  stores  with  the  prtce  lield  before  them  of  those 
Btrawberrlc  s. 

Your  Independent  merchant  across  tlie  street  has  not  that  ad- 
vertising po^er  arid  ^^  cannot  buy  in  those  large  quantities;  he 
will  have  1o  go  to  his  Jobber  to  buy.  Even  though  he  may  chisel 
on  his  Jobber  and  get  those  strawberries  as  low  as  possible  he  is 
only  going  to  handle  as  many  of  those  Btrawberrles  as  is  possible 
for  him  to  get  by  on,  because  he  is  not  making  a  profit  on  them. 
For  that  rrason  your  Indejjendent  does  not  push  the  6trawt>errle8 
or   that  particuiiu-   commodity,   and  Li:i   that   respect   the   chain 
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stores  have  a  tendency  to  bring  down  the  market.  In  other  words, 
there  isn't  a  pot.i>ible  chance  tor  a  biill  marKet  as  long  as  your 
chain  stores  are  In. 

The  chain  stores  retaliated  when  we  reftrsed  to  let  them  buy 
strawberries  on  the  auction  down  there  and  said  that  they  were 
not  0oing  to  handle  strawberries  but  after  a  careful  check-up  we 
found  that  they  were  handling  strawberries,  but  they  were  buying 
them  at  the  terminal  markets.  In  other  words,  their  business  Is 
so  competitive  that  they  had  to  handle  strawberries  if  the  inde- 
pendents and  other  stores  were  handling  them,  because  that  was 
a  delicacy  and  a  much-sought-after  commodity  which  the  house- 
wife wanted,  and  if  she  couldn't  get  it  in  a  chain  store  she  wovild 
go  to  the   independent  store. 

Mr.  ICNxrT.:.ON.  May  I  suggest  right  there.  I  don't  think  this 
Ipgl.slation  covers  the  situation  you  are  describing. 

Mr.  MoEMSON.  I  haven't  quite  ccme  to  that  particular  part  of  it. 
I  am  going  to  bring  that  out  later  on.  What  I  am  prim.arily  trying 
to  do  before  this  committee  is  to  give  you  the  grower's  an^le  on 
cha:ti  stores  ai.d  their  operation.  In  other  words,  I  am  representing 
and  talking  fcTr  the  grower,  not  for  the  retail  merchant,  not  for 
the  Jobber,  or  not  for  any  other  agency  except  the  particular  rrowcr. 
What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out — and  I  will  bring  out  your  problem 
later  on  in  my  dLscusslon — is  to  show  exactly  how  the  farmer  would 
like  to  have  the  chain  stores  regulated,  or  this  practice  sfopped. 

To  go  on  with  your  chain  stores,  the  farmer  of  Anncrlca  is  com- 
pletely unorganized.  If  these  9.000  farmers  down  there  had  not 
had  any  organizaticn  they  would  have  been  completely  at  a  loss  to 
do  snything  about  cham  stores  sellmg  their  product  as  lo<;s  leaders. 

When  the  A  &  P.  store,  which  is  controlled  by  two  f^entlemen — I 
imderstand,  two  brothers — and  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co. 
and  the  Safeway  Stores  are  really  empires,  rather  than  busines-c, 
because  of  their  great  number  of  stores  and  the  bieness  of  their 
business.  If  they  want  to  they  can  control  that  situation. 

It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  the  A.  &  P.  employed  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Carl  Bvoir.  'o  I  am  told,  as  public  relations  counsel, 
and  he  advertised  in  every  paper  in  America,  or  practically  every 
daily  in  America,  either  through  a  page  or  half-pape  ad.  the  policy  of 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  In  the  operation  of  their  stores. 
Many  people  charged  that  that  was  done  to  get  favorable  coopera- 
tion for  the  chain  stores  by  the  newspapers. 

I  bring  that  out  as  an  example  of  th-ilr  organization  and  of  their 
power  and  of  their  money  as  com.pared  to  the  completely  disorgan- 
ized group  of  farmers. 

There  are  mr>.ny  farmers  in  tho  tJr.ited  S*'2t?s  cf  America  that 
would  like  to  come  before  this  committee  ?nd  testify,  but  wouldn't 
dare  do  so  because  the  chain  stores  handle  a  certain  percentage 
cf  their  crop:  and  if  they  did,  naturally  they  would  suffer  retaliation 
from  the  chain  stores.  In  other  words,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
Bell  their  proportion  of  their  crop  to  the  chain  stores. 

I  have  talked  to  some  phlppors  who  say  that  dealing  with  the 
chain  store  is  a  slow  death,  but  they  are  going  to  hang  on  as 
long  as  they  ran.  If  they  stop  doing  bush.c^s  with  the  chain  stores 
and  cppo*:e  the  chain  stores,  they  go  out  of  bu.=iness.  because  they 
started  off  with  them,  and  they  have  no  other  contacts  in  the 
produce  game.  Eut  they  reallz*  If  they  stay  with  them  In  the 
fviture  they  are  going  to  be  out  of  the  p'-xiuce  business,  or  at 
least  they  are  going  to  be  out  of  the  shipping  business  so  far  as 
that  particular  commodity  is  concerned. 

I  realize  that  perhaps  the  chain  s'ores  will  sponsor,  very  much 
under  cover,  and  I  wouldn't  be  stirprlsed  at  all  to  hear  of  many 
farmers  coming  up  and  testifying  before  this  committee  on  behnlf 
of  the  chain  stores,  because  to  a  certain  extent  they  control  a  great 
many  shippers  and  farmers  here  in  America,  and  a  great  many  of 
which  know  the  evils  of  the  chain  store,  but  due  to  their  particular 
circumstances  and  conditions  they  cannot  dare  to  go  against  the 
present  chain-store  system. 

I  remember  one  particular  Instance  down  In  Louisiana,  where  all 
the  buyers  of  strawberries  had  a  meeting,  and  they  were  asked  to 
vot«  whether  they  would  vote  in  favor  of  the  chain-store  policy 
of — I  mean  the  association's  policy  of  forcing  the  chain  stores  to 
sell  at  a  minimum  profit  of  a  cent  and  a  half,  and  one  man  in 
particular  voted  "yei,"  that  he  was  for  that  policy,  which  was  agaln.st 
the  chaln-«tore  policy,  becatose  they  wanted  to  sell  the  strawberries 
as  loss  leaders.  An  hmir  later  that  man  came  back  and  xaid  he 
wanted  to  change  his  vote  for  the  olmple  rra-ton.  he  stated  when  I 
askfd  him.  that  h«  fp-ew  grapes  In  another  State  and  the  chain 
irtnrrs  bctight  a  certain  amount  of  hji  icrapr*.  and  if  he  went  oi^ainst 
the  chain  fUirtm  In  the  Louisiana  strawbr-rry  fU-td,  th»Tr  wouUln  t 
buy  the  amount  of  grapM  they  had  been  btjylnjj  frcnn  him 

(k>.  It  Is  M  Intrrwmren,  and  the  chains  on  the  otw  ctde  are  so  hKrhty 
orfanized.  and  they  have  a  great  deal  of  bxtylng  power  whUh  their 
own  kt^jres  give  thent.  and  which  independent  )obb«frs  who  are 
depending  upo^i  these  chain  stores  give  ttu*m.  that  tttey  can  make 
or  brfilk  any  perl.-'habU  commodity  here  in  America,  so  far  as  tb« 
grower  Is  concerned. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "Ther«  is  some  good  In  the  worst  of  ua 
and  itome  bad  in  the  best  of  mm."  The  chain  stores  have  put  on 
several  programs  throughout  the  United  States  where  they  come 
In  and  say.  "We  have  been  the  fairy  godfather  of  the  shippers; 
we  have  taken  great  quantities  of  their  products  which  they  were 
unable  to  sell  or  merchandise,  and  we  have  put  on  drives  to  try 
and  help  the  farmers  get  rid  of  the  stuplus  crop  here  and  tlie 
aurplus  crop  there." 

In  all  Instances  where  they  do  that.  If  you  will  carefully  check 
and  study  that,  in  many  instances  they  caused  that  situation  to 
exist,  for  this  reason,  that  they  hammered  down  the  price,  and 


they  cut  the  price  so  low  that  the  fanner  was  helpless,  and  for 
that  reason  he  had  to  call  on  the  chain  stores.  If  they  were  going 
to  help  him.  and  tliey  took  what  they  could  of  hts  commodity  and 
sold  It  at  a  very  low  price,  under  the  guise  of  doing  a  great  deal 
to  help  that  particular  group  of  growers  or  farmers. 

In  other  words,  It  Is  exactly  like  pulling  a  nan  out  of  the 
water  after  he  has  already  drowned. 

The  chain  stores  of  America,  and  these  three  in  particular, 
who  are  the  major  ones,  have  fixed  It  so  that  thrlr  loss  leader 
practices  on  every  commodity  that  has  a  pood  market  and  that 
the  housewife  wants,  have  fixed  it  so  that  the  farmer  caruiot  get 
tlie  price  that  he  would  get  because  cf  the  loss-leader  u;e  of 
that  particular  com.modity.  In  other  words,  they  hr.mmercd  down. 
down,  and  down  on  the  price.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  In 
some  instances  in  the  Louisiana  scrawbcrry  deal,  to  fix  their  ad- 
vertisements, so  their  own  representatives  hpve  told  me,  3  days 
In  advance  of  when  the  strawberries  would  be  sold,  believing  that 
they  could  control  the  market  to  the  extent  that  they  were  safe  in 
fixing  the  price  at  which  tl.ey  could  advertise  their  strawberrlt-s 
and  take  a  chance  at  not  losing  a  great  deal  of  money. 

They  are  not  in  business  to  lose  money,  and  they  only  sell  those 
strawbeirles  at  cost,  and  In  some  Instances  below  cost,  so  as  to  get 
the  cu-tom.cr  into  their  stcre.  v.hore  the  Independent  across  the 
street,  who  has  to  charge  a  reasonable  profit,  cannot  compete  with 
them,  and  their  Idea  of  strawberries,  or  any  other  commodity  of  that 
nature,  is  not  to  sell  it  at  a  rea.=onable  proJit  and  have  a  reasonable 
market  and  reasonable  market  conditions,  but  to  lower  that  mar- 
ket, because  the  lower  they  make  that  price,  the  naore  inducement 
it  Is  for  the  housewife  to  ccme  in  and  to  buy  that  particular  com- 
modity, and  in  doing  that  with  these  other  Independent  stores,  the 
Jcbber's  do  not  like  to  handle  strawberries  or  any  other  commodity 
of  that  nature.  They  handle  as  few  as  pcssible.  and  the  same  way 
w.th  the  independent  stores.  So,  all  In  all,  it  is  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion. 

Now,  you  say,  what  is  the  remedy,  and  perhaps,  is  this  Patman  bill 
the  remedy? 

As  I  see  It,  being  a  lawyer,  there  are  two  remedies,  one  by  regula- 
tion and  the  other  by  taxation.  With  the  regulation  you  have  a 
bill  to  place  on  the  statute  bocks.  Then  you  have  to  make  your  com- 
plaint to  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Attorney  General's  office. 
That  com.plaint  Is  investigated  and  .sttidled:  time,  delay,  and  a  great 
deal  of  patience  is  required.  Then  there  may  be  a  trial  in  a  lower 
crurt.  and  then  It  ha-s  to  go  through  several  courts.  In  other  wrrd.s, 
maybe  before  that  particular  case  Is  tried  there  may  be  a  delay 
and  a  change  In  administration.  You  may  have  the  sciirxs  people 
that  started  cff  with  that  particular  complaint  In  private  practice, 
and  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  It,  and  In  som*  Instances  It 
may  be  possible  they  would  even  represent  the  defendant. 

And  assuming  that  you  did  go  to  trial,  then  you  would  go  from 
one  court  to  the  next  court,  and  finally  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  you  would  have  maybe  a  lapse  of  several 
years,  porslbly  5  or  6.  and  there  are  your  farmers,  yoiu-  straw- 
berry farmers,  grape  farmers,  plum  farmers,  and  all  your  frtiit  farm- 
ers m  America  bein^  damaged  all  the  time. 

Whereas,  on  the  other  hand.  Lf  you  attem.pt  to  ctu-e  It  by  tax- 
ation, when  you  consiricr  their  ability  to  buy.  tlieir  ability  to 
advertise  and  sell  as  Ic-s  leaders,  which  is  a  di--tjiict  advantage, 
and  that  is  an  advantage  that  no  small  Independent  retailer  or 
group  of  retailers  enjoys,  and  for  that  privilege  I  think  It  Is 
certainly  logical  that  they  should  pay  something  to  help  support 
this  great  country  which  gives  them  that  privilege,  if  we  consider 
it  a  privilege.  In  other  words,  by  taxation  they  have  their 
choice,  either  to  stay  big  or  to  pet  a  little  smaller,  and  when  they 
become  smaller  they  cannot  u.=  e  the  loss-leader  angl^.  and  they 
cannot  affect  the  strawtjerry  grower  and  the  other  fruit  growers 
of  America. 

There  are  chain-store  taxes  today  In  many  States.  In  the 
State  where  I  come  from,  Louisiana,  there  is  a  chain-store  tax. 
and  It  goes  up  as  regards  the  number  of  stores  a  chain  has.  so  If 
a  chain  store  like  the  A.  &  P.,  who,  I  understand,  has  something 
like  12.000,  were  In  Louisiana,  with  that  number  of  stores  In 
Louisiana,  they  pay  the  highest  tax.  If  they  split  it  and  have 
fewer  stores,  they  pay  a  smaller  tax.  and  with  thl.t  bill  that  Is  now 
before  ycu  gentlemen  for  your  contiderallon.  taxation  Is  the 
quickest  and  b'«t  way  to  remedy  the  chain-store  situation  in 
refard  to  ifJ»  blKnes*  and  mfinopoly  vicwpoiiit.  becaune  "o  far  as 
rctrulation  is  coiicerfwd,  as  I  have  )u»t  rfnt.#^,  it  takes  years  and 
yam  and  years  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  get  yotir  meiMtue  into 
effect 

In  other  wwd*.  It  mny  t«ke  so  msny  years  that  ih"  man  that 
made  the  crtKlt;i>l  coniivlaint  will  bf  put  out  of  bus:ne<wi.  stopped 
farming,  or  whatever  fie  Has  doing,  and  engaged  in  seme  utlter 
businasM,  or  even  moved  away 

And  there  Is  a  furious  situation  b1v>  in  this:  If  you  gentlemen 
will  check  th»'  produce  market.1  and  the  produce  c<mditlons  and 
the  fresh-fruit  and  vegetable  industry  m  Anvrica,  you  will  find, 
as  I  have  been  tcld  by  son^  of  the  leading  produce  men  in  Amer- 
ica, that  the  produce,  frebh-fnut  and  vegetable  industry  in 
America  ts  today  at  a  very  low  ebb.  due  to  your  chain-store  prac- 
tices, their  buying  power,  and  their  lo-=s-leader  praclicep.  and  for 
that  reason  the  farmer  is  suffering,  the  Jobber  is  sufft^ring.  and 
the  Independent  retailer  Is  suffering,  and.  In  particular,  my  main 
stress  that  I  am  tr>'lng  to  give  you  gentlemen  Is  the  fact  that  the 
grower  who  produces  those  strawberries  and  other  commodities 
In  America,  who  has  no  organi::at;cn  at  all,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, can  do  nothing  about  your  chain  store.  In  other  words,  he 
Is  completely  at  the  mercy  ol  your  chaui-siore  buying  power.     If 
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your  chain-store  buying  power  gets  larger,  he  will  be  more  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy  instead  of  partially  at  their  mercy,  as  he  Is 
today,  and  I  say  that  the  practice  of  loss  leaders  as  uscid  by  your 
chain  stores,  and  particularly  your  three  major  chain  stores,  has 
to  a  certain  extent  pauperized  groups  of  farmers  In  America,  and 
definitely  has  helped  to  pauperize  farmers  all  over  the  country, 
and  there  Is  no  better  example  of  what  the  chain  store  can  do  to 
Bi:y  farmer  than  right  there  In  that  Strawberry-  Belt  of  Louisiana. 

Naturally,  the  chain  stores  want  to  create  this  fairy -godmother 
feeling  that  they  want  to  help  the  farmer.  They  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  come  down  Into  that  Strawberry  Bell  In  Louisiana  and 
ask  the  various  agents  of  the  farmer  to  come  out  and  endorsP  the 
various  activities  of  the  chain  stores  in  buying  strawberries,  saying 
that  they  arc  a  bcneUt  to  the  farmer,  and  not.  as  we  contend,  a 
severe  detriment. 

With  your  Patman  Art,  with  your  taxes  on  your  chain  stores, 
that  would  elve  the  chain  stores  a  chance  to  either  divide  up  and 
become  smaller  groups,  which  would  take  away  that  buying  power 
and  keep  them  from  using  loss  leaders,  or  it  wouTO  nrnke  them 
pay  to  enjoy  that  privilege  which  they  do. 

Mr  DiNGELL.  If  you  would  Indulge  me  there.  I  think  you  are 
altogether  too  sanguine  In  believing  that  loss  leaders  will  be  elimi- 
nated with  the  elimination  of  chains,  because  I  believe  there  is 
a  certain  assumption  that  has  crept  Into  our  business  life  In 
America  here,  which  has  been  accepted,  that  we  are  always  going 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  chlselers  who,  by  using  a  method  of 
this  kind,  can  destroy  their  competitors,  and  In  turn  the  com- 
petitors will  apply  the  same  rcrt  of  practice  that  has  grown  up  In 
this  country,  but  I  dont  know  what  It  Is  going  to  lake  to  wipe 
It  out.  But  It  ought  to  go.  because  it  is  vicious,  it  is  not  con- 
ducive to  good  business;  I  don't  think  the  public  beneflis  by  It; 
I  don't  think  anybody  beneflis  by  It.  Certainly  It  Is  bad  for  the 
merchant.  It  Is  also  bad  for  his  employees.  It  Is  very  bad  for  the 
producer;  but  I  don't  think  the  elimination  of  the  chain  is  going 
to  eliminate  that  practice.  Something  else,  more  fundamental, 
going  directly  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Is  going  to  have  to  take 
place.  We  cannot  extirpate  this  practice.  I  don't  believe,  by  this 
means.  We  couldn't  do  It  even  through  N  R.  A.  We  had  chlsel- 
ers who  tried  to  get  around  it  and  who  did  continue  loss  leaders 
In  one  guise  or  another. 

Mr  Morrison.  I  agree  with  what  you  say  so  far  as  the  ccmijetl- 
tors  of  your  chain  stores  having  to.  and,  in  some  Instances,  selling 
to  counteract  bu.sine.ss  methods  loss  leaders;  that  is  true  But  on  the 
other  hand,  your  Independent  grocers  and  your  Independent  bu-^l- 
nessmen  cannot  use  the  Ions-leader  m.ethod  as  It  Is  done,  unle^ 
they  were  as  powerful  and  big  as  these  chain  stores  are.  In  oth'T 
words,  an  Independent  grocery  store  In  Chicago  has  not  got  the 
size  to  take  a  full-page  ad  In  the  Chicago  papers,  nor  can  they 
have  a  man  down  there  In  Louisiana  to  represent  them,  or  several 
men.  in  buying  their  strawberries.  That  independent  grocery  store 
has  to  go  to  the  terminal  market  and  buy  his  strawberries  there, 
and  he  cannot  advertLse.  with  a  page  edvertlsement.  a  loss  leader. 

Mr  DiNCEi.L  But  the  small  chains  and  the  combinations  of  In- 
dependent groceries  can.  and  would  do  that.  We  have  a  number  of 
grocery  chains  in  E>ctroit.  In  Michigan,  that  run  large  chains  They 
are  purely  local.  Intrastate,  not  interstate,  chains,  and  they  get  to- 
gether and  they  advertise.  I  take  It  that  probably  this  association 
would  do  that  against  the  Independents.  I  am  not  condoning  or 
condemning  I  am  merely  citing  an  otjservatlon  that  I  know  to 
be  a  fact,  and  they  will  use  that  to  their  independent  chain,  or  of 
the  local  chain,  which  Is  strictly  speaking  a  chain-store  organiza- 
tion belonging  to  one  corporation,  under  the  control  and  owner- 
ship of  one  person.  Thry  will  u«e  that  loss-leader  practice.  It 
wouldn't  make  any  difference  whether  they  can  buy  for  less  than 
the  big  chains  are  paying  for  a  product  to  the  producer  or  not.  I 
don't  think  that  enters  into  It.  because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
loss-leader  practice,  unless  It  Is  rooted  out.  will  contlntie  and  be 
applied  below  the  prices  they  are  able  to  buy  at  They  may  not 
bf  able  to  buy  at  a  low  price  from  the  producer  nn  the  big  chains 
now  are  buying  strawberries,  but  whatever  the  cost  to  the.se  com- 
binations, or  even  to  the  Individual  merchant,  my  contention  is 
that  lovs-leader  sales  will  continue  unless  we  find  come  way  to 
kill  the  custom 

Mr  MoRRiiviw  I  think  if  you  check  Into  the  matter  you  will  find 
that  the  reason  Xhr-nr  local  chains  or  Independents  are  doing  that 
\s  b<>CBU<w  they  were  forced  to  do  that  by  these  big  chains 

Mr   DmorLL    I  will  grant  you  that,  but  my  contention  I*  we  are 

Soing  to  hTVp  to  fo  above  and  beyond  anything  that  has  N*en  said 
rT0  to  kill  off  this  practlrr  of  loss  leadi-r*.  because  I  know  we 
tried  to  B^x)li»h  that,  and  tried  to  aid  the  merchants  to  do  that  very 
thln«  undrr  N  K  A.  and  ■till  they  chiseled  Thry  went  around 
1^  and  did  everything  possible  to  continue  the  practice  of  loee 
leaders 

Mr  Moaaisow  So  far  as  the  strawberry  growers  are  concerned, 
they  feel  if  these  three  big  chains  are  prevented,  through  taxa- 
tion or  otherwise,  from  iwlng  strawberries  as  lo<.s  leaders,  that  the 
loss-leader  activity  of  the  few  Independent  chains  or  the  few 
cmaller  chains  will  be  relatively  nil.  and  that  they  will  have  no 
effect  so  far  as  the  strawberrv'  growers  themselves  are  concerned. 
For  this  reason,  because  one  little  Independent  chain  of  stores  In 
Illinois  cannot  have  a  repn^entatlve  In  Louisiana  to  buy  their 
•trawberrles;  they  cannot  have  that  buying  power,  and  they  can- 
not have  that  effect  on  the  market,  to  force  a  lower  market.  Tbey 
have  to  buy  their  strawt)errle8.  we  will  say,  at  a  terminal  market 
In  Chicago,  or  their  nearest  city,  and  in  that  way  they  do  not 
have  a  direct  effect  on  the  market  in  Loulfiiana 


Mr  DiNCELL.  I  will  grant  that  It  might  benefit  your  strawberry 
producer  In  Louisiana,  but  my  contention  Is — and  they  may  all 
be  forced  to  buy  Louisiana  strawberries  at  a  higher  price — but  I 
still  contend  that  It  will  not  prevent  misguided  merchants  from 
selling  those  strawberries  at  whatever  price  they  wish,  at  cost  or 
below,  as  loss  leaders  to  attract  business,  and  that  the  merchants 
v.ill  foolishly  do  that  and  take  their  loss,  regaidless  of  whether 
this  legislation  pas.ses  or  not. 

Tliat  may  be  extraneotis.  I  grant  you,  but  what  I  am  trvlng  to 
point  out  and  stress  Is  that  vicious  practice  is  deeply  root(!d,  and 
it  ought  to  be  destroyed,  discouraged.  But  how  to  do  it  Is  a  ques- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation  will  not  stop  that 
regardless  of  whether  every  chain  store  in  tlie  country  wen  wiped 
out.  It  may  raise  your  strawberry  prices  to  the  producer  in 
Louisiana,  but  It  will  not  step  that  reprehensible  practice  of  loss 
leaders  which  ought  to  be  stopped.  I  agree  with  you.  by  law  or 
any  other  method 

Mr.  MoKRisoN  I  might  add  to  your  statement  there,  that  before 
these  big  cliain  store's  came  Into  the  picture,  that  they  did  not 
use  strawberries  or  any  other  farming  commodity  In  America  to 
any  great  extent  or  appreciable  extent  as  loss  leaders.  In  other 
words,  the  Iocs-leader  practice  has  grown  with  your  three  major 
food  chain  stores,  the  A.  &  P..  Krcger.  and  the  Safeway.  Before 
they  bt«ame  so  large  and  so  powerlul  the  strawberry  farmer  in 
Louisiana  did  not  know  what  loss  leaders  were,  and  he  received  a 
much  belter  price  and  had  a  better  market  for  his  strawberries 
down  there  at  that  time  than  he  docs  today. 

Mr.  DiNCELL.  I  wouldn't  argue  that  with  you.  because  that  you 
know  better  than  I.  but  all  I  know  is  It  Is  a  reprehensible  practice 
and  it  is  going  to  be  very  dl.Tlcult  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  MoRRi-soN.  We  all  know  that. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  Tell  me  this,  jou  are  from  Louisiana;  w'lat  do 
you  people  In  Ixjuisiana  do  about  this  practice  of  loss  leaders? 
Have  you  prevented  It  under  your  chaln-str're  regulation  down 
there?  You  have  chain-store  laws  that  are  enforced.  Have  you 
been  able  to  destroy  the  practice  of  loss  leaders? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  Chain  Store  Act  came  Into  the  picture 
before  this  strawberry  orgajiiziition  came  Into  tlie  picture,  and  from 
my  understanding  of  the  act  it  does  not  have  anything  to  c.o  with 
the  selling  of  strawberries  or  other  farm  products  as  loss  leaders, 
but  It  does  tax  the  big  chain  stores — the  bigger  the  cha:n.  the 
bigger  the  tax. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  Over  a  progressive  scale? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DiNcsLL.  Now,  then,  under  tho.se  clrcumr^tances.  If  you  are 
going  to  repress,  if  you  are  going  to  hold  them  in  check,  If  you  are 
going  to  limit  their  buying  power.  If  you  are  going  to  limit  their 
advantages  In  the  open  market,  shouldn  t  that  have  some  bearing 
m  Loul.slana,  since  you  ray  the  ennctment  of  this  act  will  have  a 
tendency  at  least  to  repress  thLs  practice  of  loss  leaders  In  a  na- 
tional way?  The  principle  of  loss  Icadcre,  the  cue  we  are  here 
discussing  now,  and  what  you  have  In  Louisiana,  are  In  principle 
Identical.  You  admit  It  has  not  eliminated  the  loss-leader  sales 
In  your  State,  and  you  also  admit  that  the  law  wels  enacted  before 
this  strawberry  situation  was  brorght   up. 

Mr.  Morrison.  For  this  reason:  That  the  chain-store  representa- 
tives themselves  admit  that  If  other  States  in  the  United  States 
had  the  same  taxes  that  Louisiana  has  they  would  be  foiced  to 
dissolve  and  form  smaller  chains,  and  they  could  not  operate  as 
the  large  chain  that  they  do.  If  strawberries  were  only  uold  In 
Louisiana,  that  Chain  Store  Act  would  be  a  lot  of  help  to  those 
growers.  But  the  fact  remains  that  strawberries  are  sold  In  38 
States  and  Louisiana,  and  If  ail  thr^.se  States  had  a  similar  chain- 
store  tax  to  Louisiana,  you  wouldn't  have  the  A.  &  P.,  Kroger,  and 
Safeway  with  the  number  of  stores  they  have  today.  Ir^  other 
words,  they  would  disintegrate  and  they  would  form  a  group  of 
chains  here  and  a  group  of  chains  there,  and  make  them  e.  whole 
lot  smaller  than  they  are  today. 

Mr  DiNGELL.  But  still  we  are  going  to  have  chains.  If  this  Pat- 
man  proposal  becomes  a  law,  we  will  still  have  chains,  anil  com- 
paratively large  chains,  in  the  varlmis  States,  and  they  will  still 
have  bigger  buying  power  than  the  Individual.  Now,  this  t.iing  at 
loss  leaders.  Isn't  that  something  the  State  ought  to  tal.e  cog« 
nl/ance  of? 

Mr  MoaaisoN  Well.  Louisiana  has  not  taken  coffnlzanoi!  of  It. ' 
The  strawlx-rry  farmers  feel  If  the  chain  stores  were  taxed,  that 
ts  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  force  them  to  become  smaller,  and 
If  they  t>rcome  smaller,  we  will  say  down  to  a  reas<;nable  group, 
as  you  UTtn  a  small  chain,  then  so  far  as  the  strawberry  farmer 
Is  concerned,  which  is  applicable  to  all  fruit  growirrs  In  America, 
the  grower  ts  not  worried  It  ts  the  powerful  chain  stores;  in  other 
words,  it  ts  the  power  of  these  large  chain  store*  that  ruins  the 
strawberry  grower*,  and  that  makes  the  lo»«s  leader  poMtblt!.  Yrni 
couldn't  have  the  advertti*mg,  you  couldn't  have  the  lowi-leadcr 
usage  as  It  Is  today.  If  you  didn't  have  your  big  chain  stores.  In 
I  other  words,  if  the  small  chain  stores  were  worrying  us  as  much  a« 
these  larger  chain  stores,  we  would  be  hollering  about  the  smaller 
chain  stores,  but  they  are  not.  It  is  the  big  chain  stores  wl^h  their 
advertising  advantage,  with  their  buying  power,  and  sell-ng  the 
strawberries  as  loss  leaders. 

Mr.  DiNCELL.  I  am  conceding  all  that.  But  I  am  afraid  your 
mind  and  mine  will  never  get  together  on  this  one  point  that  X 
am  trying  to  bring  out;  that  this  problem  will  be  next  to  lmp)ossl- 
ble  to  root  out.  and  I  don't  think  this  Icgl.slatlon  will  stop  It  as 
long  as  we  have  any  chains  at  all.  because  the  chain — take  In  my 
Slule,  Michigan.    Let  us  get  away  from  Louisiana,     II  we  have  a 
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chaln-stor«  syBtem  In  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  If  we  have  an  asso- 
ciation Of  chalna.  as  we  have— and  wo  have  some  large  ones; 
I  think  probably  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  stores  In  one  asscci- 
aUcn  an  Independent  chain,  they  advertise  together,  they  buy 
together  they  have  a  warehouse  of  their  own,  they  handle  their 
own  distribution,  they  eliminate  the  middleman,  they  do  every- 
thing possible.  Those  people  are  going  to  use  to  their  advantage 
the  loss  leaders  If  they  can.  In  order  to  cripple  independent  com- 
peUtors,  aren't  they?  They  are  doing  It  now  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  It  regardless  of  whether  we  enact  this  legislation  or 
not.  In  my  estimation,  and  no  one  can  tell  me  different. 

What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  In  this  dialog  here  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  loss  leader*,  which  you  brought  out.  ha«  to  be  handled  by 
another  method  than  this  legislation,  that  this  legislation  will 
not  handle  the  loss-leader  nuisance. 

Mr  MoaaisoN.  Well,  to  this  extent:  If  you  take  the  purchasing 
power  away,  or  If  you  make  the  three  big  chains  smaller.  Just  as 
you  have  mentioned,  with  relation  to  your  independent  chain,  then 
they  have  not  the  power  to  make  any  product  In  America  a  less 
leader.     They  do  not  have  the  power  over  the  shipper  then. 

Mr  Dmcnx.  I  disagree  with  you  entirely.  The  local  chain  wUl 
still  have  more  power — If  there  are  200  storea  In  a  small  chain  In  the 
State  of  Michigan,  for  Instance — than  the  litUe  feUow.  they  will 
have  200  times  the  buying  power  of  the  little  fellow. 

Mr    Mc»BisoN.  Of  the  Independent? 

Mr  DiNCKLi..  Of  the  little  fellow  who  Is  not  organized  or  who 
does  not  belong  to  any  voliintary  or  compulsory  chain  or  to  any 
other  type  <rf  chain.  If  he  tries  to  waddle  along  with  his  own 
business,  this  association  or  group,  buying  as  a  unit,  if  there  are 
200  stores  In  It.  will  have  200  times  the  buying  power  of  this  feUow 
who  13  not  a  member  of  that  chain.  And  this  chain  will  use  this 
reprehensible  method  to  put  him  out  of  business. 

Mr  MoEEisoN.  But  suppose  you  consider  the  power  of  the  chain 
that  Is  60  times  as  large  as  that  chain  down  there? 

Mr.  DiNczLL.  I  am  granting  that. 

Mr   Morrison.  Such  as  the  A.  &  P. 

Mr.  DiNGixi..  What  I  am  trying  to  convey  to  you  Is  this.  I  do 
not  think  the  chain-store  bill,  which  we  have  here  before  us.  wlU 
eliminate  that  practice.  It  may  do  everything  else  that  you  claim; 
I  am  not  debating  any  other  phase  of  It.  But  I  do  say  that  I  do  not 
think   It  will  reach  this  curse  of  selling   below  cost. 

Mr  Morrison.  Let  us  bring  down  the  big  bojs  and  then  we  can 
work  on  the  little  fellows. 

NL-   McCormack.  Why  dent  you  both  agree  to  disagree,  then? 

Mr  Morrison.  I  think  my  time  Is  up.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr    McCormack.  No;  your  time  is  not  up. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  xinderstand  there  is  another  witness  to  come 
on. 

Mr  McCormack.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr  CaowTHER.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  Senator, 
have  you  given  any  consideration  or  any  study  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  bill,  or  of  such  a  procedure? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  wUl  answer  that  by  saying  that  personally  I 
have  not  given  It  a  great  deal,  but  I  have  talked  to  some  lawyers 
whom  I  consider  outstanding  l£»7crs,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  constitutional. 

Mr.  Crowthtr.  I  quote  from  a  short  report  that  was  made  to  us 
by  the  staff  of  our  committee  on  internal-revenue  taxation.  They 
quote  from  a  court  decision,  Heimr  v.  Dornnan  (285  U.  3.  312)  : 

•It  is  now  considered  well  settled  that  a  Federal  statute  passed 
tinder  the  taxing  power  may  be  so  arbitrary  and  capricious  as  to 
cause  It  to  fall  before  the  due-process  clause  of  the  filth  amend- 
ment." 

I  do  not  have  to  read  the  due-process  clause  to  you.  you  being  an 
attorney,  but  article  I.  section  8.  says: 

'The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxrs,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  •  •  •;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excistrs 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 

Ycu  say  you  have  not  given  such  consideration  to  this  question 
of  constitutionality? 

Mr  Morrison.  No;  except  to  talk  to  some  lawyers  who  I  think 
are  outstanding  In  their  qualifications  as  constitutional  lawyers.  I 
certainly  think,  knowing  this  Patman  Act.  and  knowing  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Chain  Store  Act.  which  passed  the  test  of  con- 
stitutionality In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  this  has 
a  chance  of  being  constitutional.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no 
matfer  what  I  think,  no  matter  what  all  of  these  gentlemen  think, 
no  matter  what  anybody  else  In  America  may  think,  it  Is  those 
nine  men  on  the  Supreme  Court  who  are  going  to  be  the  Jtidgea 
of  that. 

Mr  CsowTTirR.  I  agree  with  you.  We  have  no  way  of  getting 
a  preliminary  judgment  or  opinion  on  such  things  as  that. 

New.  one  of  the  witnesses  testified  yesterday  that  the  Independent 
organjsationa  as  such  did  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  corporate 
chain  stores  do;  that  Is.  they  adopt  the  loss-leader  plan  on  a 
certain  |>ercentage  of  their  merchandise  and  then  raise  the  ante  to 
thtir  customers  In  the  store  on  other  commodities.  They  are  all 
alike.  They  use  the  same  method.  Are  you  aware  of  that  fact? 
There  was  testimony  here  to  that  effect  yesterday. 
^  Mr  Morrison  Well.  1  can  readily  understand  how  that  Is  pos- 
sible If  I  were  In  a  business  where  I  was  an  independent,  and  the 
big  chains  were  pressing  me.  I  would  follow  the  old  saying,  "If  3rou 
Are  in  Rome,  you  have  to  do  as  the  Romans  do."  If  you  are  In 
business,  you  liave  to  do  aa  the  big  chains  do  or  else  go  out  of 
business. 


Mr.  C»owTK«R.  It   is   just   tit  for  tat. 

Mr  Morrison  I  w;ll  say  this,  that  your  three  blp  cha!n9  have  so 
much  more  power  with  strawberries  and  other  coimnoditlea  as  lose 
leaders  that  the  little  chain  cannot  compare. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Let  us  forget  strawberries  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Well,  any  other  commodity. 

Mr  Crowther.  That  leads  up  to  another  question  that  I  think 
Is  pertinent  at  this  time.  Are  there  any  other  large  groups  or  inde- 
pendents that  employ  this  price-destroying  buying-prcssure  power. 
if  that  describes  it,  as  these  chains  do.  that  you  have  spoken  of? 

K'-.  Morrison.  No.  sir. 

Mr   Crowther.  There  are  none  of  them? 

Mr.  Morrison.  None  of  them  have  12.000  stores  with  a  central 
buying  agent.  ^  . 

Mr.  Crowther.  So  that  you  think  that  the  evidence  as  regard* 
this  price  destruction  and  buying  pressure  all  points  to  what  you 
dencmlnate  as  the  three  large  corporate  chains? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  la  right 

Mr.  Crowther.  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  like  that  that 
parallels  it  among  the  Independents? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No. 

Mr.  Crowther.  But  will  you  agree  that  to  some  extent  the  same 
methods  are  used,  in  the  m.atter  of  the  loss  leader,  and  that  they 
attempt  by  pressure  buying,  buying  In  great  quanUties.  to  destroy 
prices? 

Mr.  MoRiusoN.  I  understand  that  they  have  had  to  do  that  In 
order  to  meet  the  competition  from  these  three  chains. 

Mr.  Crowther.  How  much  money  do  you  get  out  of  yoiir  chain- 
store  tax  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Offhand.  I  do  not  know.  It  runs  anywhere  from 
♦10  up  to  $500  per  store. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Have  you  any  way  of  knowing  what  the  total  la 
In  your  State? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No;  I  have  not, 

Mr.  Crowther.  It  Is  $406,000  Now.  If  this  proposal  is  put  forth 
on  the  basis  of  taxation  for  revenue  purposes,  that  is  not  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money:   Is  it? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  Is  Isecause  there  are  not  mtmy  chain  stores 
there. 

Mr,  CsowTHa.  You  do  not  have  many  chain  stores  there? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Do  you  think  that  Is  t)ecau8e  the  tax  has  stopped 
the  development  of  the  chain  stores  to  any  degree? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Definitely;  they  have  less  chain  stores  now  than 
they  did  before  the  tax. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Is  that  the  result  of  building  superstore-?  and 
doing  away  with  two  or  three  small  ones,  where  the  agcregatc  of 
the  business  is  Just  as  large  as  it  was  before?  After  all.  tot-tl  of 
the  business  is  what  counts;  It  Is  how  much  money  they  take  out 
of  your  community. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  l)elleve  the  chains  themselves.  In  the  pribMc 
papers,  said  that  they  were  leaving  the  State  because  of  the  exces- 
sive tax. 

Mr.  Crowther.  They  were  leaving  the  State? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crowther.  May  I  add  this  fact  for  the  record;  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  seme  of  the  msmbers  of  the  committee:  It  seems  that 
one  State  that  gets  something  that  looks  like  real  revenue  from 
this  chain-store  tax  is  Florida,  where  In  1939  they  collected  $2,369.- 
000.  That  appears  to  be  the  high  point  among  the  States  that 
have  this  sort  of  tax. 

Other  State.'*  collect  as  follows: 

Texas.  $785  000 

Michigan.  $597,000, 

Indiana,  the  State  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  $544,000. 

Those  are  the  outstanding  amounts. 

That  is  all.  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr,  McCormack.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  thank  yoU, 
Mr,  Morrison. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rzcord.  I  Include  the  foUotving  ad- 
dress delivered  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau 


of  Investlpatton.  before  the  New  York  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  May  3,  1940: 

In  modem  times,  the  Nation  has  not  witnessed  a  more  sig- 
nificant and  Important  development  of  civic  spirit  than  is  found 
In  such  organizations  as  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which 
I  am  proud  to  address  today.  When  things  go  wronjj  in  ilie 
business,  social,  and  political  world,  women  are  among  the  firtt 
to  suffer,  FYom  them  usually  comes  the  first  Inspiration  to  im- 
prove conditions  which  might  otherwise  become  chaotic.  Thus, 
my  message  to  you  today  concerns  the  welfare  of  that  place 
where  womankind  rules  Bupreme — the  home,  and  the  happiness, 
the  peace,  and   the  security   which  should  surround   it. 

Our  present  position  of  national  prominence  did  not  result 
from  accident.  As  a  Nation  we  became  great  through  thoughtful 
planning  for  the  future  and  through  an  Invincible  determination 
to  translate  those  plans  into  action.  The  time  has  now  come 
when  we  must  plan  anew,  otherwise  hordes  of  schemers  with 
fantastic  ideas  that  sprang  from  unworkable  and  alien  philoso- 
phies from  abroad  will  cat  away  the  otherwise  firm  foundations 
upon  which  our  Nation  Is  built.  Vile  and  vicious  forces  ure 
today  seeking  to  tear  our  America  asimder- -killing  freedom, 
ravishing  Ju^stice.  and  destroying  liberty  in  the  n.ime  of  trans- 
planted totalitarianism,  Tlie  one  achievement  above  ail  others 
which  America  must  preserve  is  that  of  good  citizenship.  By 
this  I  mean  a  preservation  of  our  democratic  institution.s.  free- 
dom, liberty,  respect  for  country,  and  better  Government  through 
the  efforts  and  will  of  all  our  people. 

Without  a  superior  stalwart  national  citizenship,  everything  Is 
Insecure,  The  ideas  which  international  propagandists  would 
foist  upon  us  are  the  very  antithesis  of  Ameiican  citizenship. 
Churches  have  been  closed  by  tlie  mere  whim  of  a  dicUitcr;  the 
members  of  the  denary  have  been  humiliated,  A.s  has  been  the 
case  in  other  lands,  homes  can  be  wrecked,  buslirjjscs  ruined.  Jobs 
lost  forever,  and  personal  security  relegated  to  Icarful  outrages 
of  secret  police  mere  criminal  than  even  the  woist  murderiis 
they  can   accu.se. 

Seme  or  our  ci.n.^erous  gangsters  have  come  from  foreign  shores. 
The  worst  of  th.ege.  however,  are  not  the  murderers  or  larkcteers. 
Par  more  dangerous  ere  thase  who  advocate  revolution  uncier  the 
d.sguioe.  as  the  Communist  spokesman.  Earl  Biowder.  put  it,  "We 
are  th?  Americans  and  communism  is  the  Americani.sni  of  the 
twentieth  century."  Such  n.nr-qucraders  have  not  as  mu(  h  rrsptct 
for  constituted  authcrlty  .is  does  the  average  robber,  highwayman, 
cr  murdeifr;  at  Ica.st  the  latter  admit  their  crimes  and.  in  many 
cases,  accept  their  piinl.=hment  as  Just  and  due.  Tliose  w.ho  woi:ld 
sub\ert  liberty  meanwhile  shout  mcst  loudly  for  the  ptotertlcn 
of  the  Con.stitutlon  while  seeking  to  destroy  its  racrrd  guaranties. 
There  is  no  such  ihing  as  liberty  unless  it  is  !it>erty  under  law. 

A  great  many  false  notions  of  hberty  are  now  quite  common, 
due  to  plausibly  worded  propntjanda  designed  by  the  seducers  of 
our  liberties  to  mislead  Americans.  This  they  will  never  do.  be- 
cause the  heart  and  .soul  of  America,  once  aroused,  is  unconquerable 

This  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again.  Until  recent  years 
the  kidnaper  thought  that  all  he  need  do  to  enrich  his  coffers 
was  to  snatch  the  body  cf  some  defenseless  child  cr  ad'iU  ond 
then  collect  his  ransom.  In  this  he  was  successful  until  Con- 
gress, acting  upcn  urgent  appeals,  authorized  the  P,  B  I.  to  func- 
tion under  laws  designed   by  a  far-seeing  Attorney  General, 

Kow  m<>ny  kidmplngs  occurred  before  that  time  no  one  knows. 
Any  figure  at  best  would  be  an  estimate,  bcc.iuse  victims  then 
were  afraid  to  speak  up,  facing  Inevitable  gangland  vengeance. 
But  we  do  know  that  since  1932,  179  cases  of  kidnaping  have  been 
reported  to  the  F  B  I  and  177  of  these  ea.ses  have  been  com- 
pletely solved  Tlius,  the  kidnaping  menace  that  once  was  a 
nightmare  in  ever>-  home  in  the  land  has  come  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past,  because  an  aroUsed  people  determined  that  kidnapers 
mtist  no  lonjrer  operate  with  impunity. 

The  same  applies  to  the  bank  robber,  whose  vicious  plunderings 
have  been  reduced  to  a  faint  echo  of  past  activities.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  extortioner  and  organized  gangdom  in  general.  These 
vicious  forces  are  fearfully  conscious  that  they  are  no  longer  at 
liberty  to  rob,  plunder,  and  steal,  because  the  American  people 
have   decreed   against   their   Invisible  empire. 

However,  the  notion  is  prevalent  In  too  many  communities  that 
liberty  means.  "Do  as  you  wish,  as  long  as  you  don't  get  caught." 
That  Is  why  4,067  serious  crimes  are  committed  every  24  hours. 
That  is  why  a  human  life  Is  sacrificed  on  crime's  altar  every  44 
minutes,  and  that  is  why  a  robbery  occiirs  every  Q'j  minutes,  a 
larceny  even,-  36  .seconds,  and  a  burglary  every  minute  and  a  half. 

Because  of  misdirected  energy  and  perverted  teachings,  we  have 
In  the  F  B  I  today  the  fingerprints  of  some  5.000.000  persons 
who  have  been  arrested  for  an  offense  more  s^riotis  than  a  tr;  Pic 
violation  Before  this  year  comes  to  a  close,  approximately  1.000,- 
000  persons  will  have  heard  the  clanging  doors  close  behind  them 
as  they  enter  Jails,  prisons,  and  reiormatories.  and  all  because  they 
had  not  been  properly  schooled  in  the  true  meaning  of  liberty. 

Because  of  misinterpretation  of  liberty,  often  deUberately 
brought  about  by  inciters  of  violence,  the  Nation  is  paying  a 
crime  bill  which  in  3  years  would  equal  our  national  debt.  Hence, 
even,-  decent  citizen  should  rededicate  himself  to  a  furtherance  of 
lit)erty  in  its  truest  sense,  defined  by  our  democratic  traditions. 
There  Is  only  one  way  to  Insure  liberty  to  all  peoples.  That  is 
by  a  Arm  adhere  ice  to  Justice,  such  as  has  been  provid<>d  and 
established  in  our  American  heritage,  and  in  our  Constitution 
which  we  must  preserve  for  the  future  at  all  costa. 


America's  duty  to  the  future  demands  that  the  cherished  princi- 
ples of  liberty  be  preserved  for  all  time.  We  can  do  this  ^est  by 
striking  at  the  forces  which  ass.^ll  liberty — the  lawlc-s,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  exponents  of  totalitarian  serfdom  and  Mavcry. 

We  must  and  shall  cope  with  this  effort  to  enslave  us  tiirough 
perversions  of  the  truth.  The  first  line  of  defense  Is  the  home, 
v,lth  its  all-important  atmosphere  of  expectations  and  fond  hope* 
for  the  future  and  the  training  so  necessary  to  develop  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

Modern  law  enforcement  has  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  cope 
with  the  hardened  criminal,  but  at  best  that  is  only  frst-ald 
treatment.  Tlie  only  permanent  ctue  lies  In  killing  the  infectious 
and  deep-seated  germs  of  lawlessness  with  a  thorough  projjhylac- 
tic,  which  is  best  administered  by  proper  home  trainii  g  and 
environment. 

Sinister  forces  of  the  underworld,  with  totalitarianism,  con- 
stantly seek  new  places  to  work  their  evil.  Youth,  more  youth.  Is 
sought  for  this  purpose.  We  must  Inoculate  our  young  against 
such  treacherous  germs.  This  means  proper  home  training,  proper 
precept,  and  proper  example.  We  can  prevent  more  crime  In  the 
high  chair  than  in  the  electric  chair,  whether  that  crime  be 
against  property  or  againtt  our  Nation. 

Youth  must  be  told  about  the  slime  and  dirt  that  Infctt  the 
underworld  Dishonesty  is  one  common  denominator  found  in  all 
criminals.  It  must  be  met  with  the  daily  teachings  of  the  virtues 
of  lionesty.  In  teaching  honesty,  you  are  also  teaching  Amcricun- 
Ism  You  are  piercing  smoke  screens  of  falsehood  and  sublerfu'^ 
thrown  up  by  enemies  of  America,  one  of  which  insists — to  quote  a 
resolution  of  the  Communist  Party — "More  revolutionary  novels 
and  short  stories  especially  based  on  American  life  must  be  Issued 
for  the  youth" 

The  corruption  of  our  youth  by  subversive  activities  is  a  viola- 
tion of  ovir  American  liberties  and  Is  an  attempt  to  lure  us  into  tlie 
fear,  the  injustice,  and  the  slavery  cf  totalitarian  b.Trbarism.  And 
this  is  so  regardless  of  the  hiuh-scunding  names  of  hvpncrit'c.il 
"front"  organizations.  Our  gicatest  asset  Is  intellectual  friedom. 
Our  worst  menace  is  intellect  vial  debauchery,  which  Ih  rs  rotten  and 
untenable  as  the  filth  from  which  it  springs.  Cer'aliily  we  linve  a 
right  to  inquire  Into  the  character  of  our  children's  education. 
We  have  the  inalienable  right  to  see  that  they  are  laught  the  true 
principles  cf  Americanism  and  nothing  else.  If  young  Americans 
are  to  be  educated  for  the  future,  parents  must  accept  the  rcsi'Oiisl- 
bility  cf  s'jeing  that  ihis  education  is  properly  given  for  a  better  and 
safer  nation. 

What  are  you  doing  to  make  your  child  recognize  his  gocd  for- 
tune in  being  an  American?  Are  you  teaching  him  a  respect  f.-jr 
his  country  and  its  instituticns?  Does  he  respect  the  Ameilcm  flag 
as  a  .'lymbol  of  liberty?  Does  he  respect  honorable  forces  of  law  and 
order?  Have  you  compared  his  pliL;lit  wMth  that  of  boys  and  girls  ;n 
other  lands?  Do  you  take  him  to  the  shrines  of  great  Americans 
and  tell  him  their  glorious  histories?  Does  he  go  to  Sunday  school 
and  church,  and  Is  he  taught  that  he  is  responsible  to  God  rather 
than  to  some  spoutinp;  dictator  whose  insane  ego  denies  even  the 
power  of  the  Deity  and  charges  tiiat  religion  Is  the  opiate  of  the 
people? 

A  flood  of  vilification  has  recently  been  loosed  upon  all  things 
American  by  scandal  sheets  which  espouse  the  cause  of  foreign 
Isms.  We  must  counter  with  a  constant  program  of  education,  de- 
signed to  penetrate  this  thinly  veiled  and  slimy  propaganda.  We 
are  a  peaceful  people  and  we  want  no  part  of  the  terrible  turmoil 
and  sickening  strife  that  is  going  on  across  the  seas.  Let  US 
not  be  blinded,  however,  to  the  necessity  of  preparedness  for  any 
emergency. 

We  of  the  F.  B.  I  have  not  been  spared  from  the  sting  of  vicious, 
anti-American  propaganda  cleverly  designed  to  blind  the  eyes  of 
otherwise  sincere  and  conscientious  citizens.  We  have  been  charged 
with  having  created  an  American  Ogpu  or  Gestapo.  Let's  get  at 
the  truth  of  what  Is  behind  a  lot  of  such  untrue  and  utterly 
malicious  statements. 

I  charge  that  the  most  vicious  "smear"  campaign  which  Is  being 
directed  against  the  F.  B  I  is  a  part  cf  the  working  program  of 
various  anti- American  forces,  the  basis  of  which  Is  to  undermine 
public  confidence  In  the  law-enforcement  bodies  of  America,  and 
thus  weaken  the  defenses  cf  our  internal  security. 

And  I  want  to  state  emphatically  that  my  remarks  are  not  di- 
rected at  any  individual  who  sincerely  criticizes  the  F  B  I.  from  a 
constructive  viewpoint.  I  do  say,  however,  that  the  Communist 
charge  that  there  Is  the  slightest  desire  in  the  F.  B.  I.  for  an 
Ogpu  or  a  Gestapo  is  nothing  but  blustering  ballyhoo  designed  to 
cover  their  ovm  Tiojan-horse  activities.  The  Communists  hope 
that  with  the  F,  B  I  shackled,  they  can  proceed  without  Inter- 
ference as  they  go  their  boring,  undermining  way  to  overthrow  our 
Government, 

You  must  learn  to  Judge  people  by  what  they  think.  These 
totalitarian  tricksters  are  the  very  first  ones  who  would  introduce 
un-American,  violent,  murderous  types  of  spy  systems  into  our 
country.  They  desire  to  break  down  true  law  enforcement  in  every 
part  ol  America  under  the  guise  of  the  protection  of  alleged  civil 
liberties  so  that  they  may.  in  turn,  destroy  the  very  things  that 
they  pretend  to  revere.  Then  they  seek  by  a  type  of  confidence 
game  to  steal  away  your  liberty,  your  home,  and  your  constitutional 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  proof  of  this.  I  say  to  you  that  under  constitutional  Fafe- 
guards  as  they  now  stand,  it  is  utterly  Impossible  for  such  a  thing 
as  an  Ogpu  or  a  Gestapo  to  exist  in  America.  Let  us  look,  for 
instance,  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.     I  am  merely  the 
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Director  ot  thU  Bureau'a  »ctlTttl«  under  I«ws  enacted  by  Con- 
jp-eae:  I  have  no  right,  no  desire,  and  no  means  of  being  anything 
el^e 

The  FBI.  like  all  Federal  bureau*,  ma'st  present  Its  report 
of  activities  and  Justify  lU  work,  far  the  purpose  of  securing  appro- 
priations, once  each  year.  To  do  Uils.  Us  record  must  be  presented, 
not  only  before  the  public,  but  first,  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  Nation's  chief  law  offlcer.  who  certainly 
would  not  favor  the  settlr.g  up  of  an  Ogpu  or  a  Gestapo. 

Prom  the  Attorney  General  the  facts  concerning  the  work  of 
the  P.  B.  1.  go  each  year  to  the  Budget  Bureau  where  each  Item 
U  carefully  scrutinized.  Prom  the  Budget  Bureau  the  reports  and 
estimates  covering  the  P.  B.  I.'s  activities  go  to  the  White  House, 
where  they  are  reviewed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  White  House  the  estimates  and  reports  are  sent  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  Director  of  the  P.  B.  I.  must  explain  every  major  Item  and 
the  reason  why  It  has  been  entered  in  the  estimate  for  appro- 
priations. The  various  items  of  the  appropriation  are  then  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  Congress  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives before  being  forwarded  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  for  review.  The  estimates  then  must  be 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  utterly  ridiculous 
for  the  forelgn-lsm  advocates  to  charge  that  with  these  annual 
executive  and  legislative  reviews  of  the  work  of  the  F.  B.  I.  It 
could  develop  Into  anything  resembling  an  Ogpu  or  Gestapo. 

When  these  poisoners  of  American  cplnlcn  tell  Tou  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  Instigate  an  Ogpu  or  a  Gestapo  they  Inter 
that  every  system  of  representative  government  has  failed  and 
that  It  Is  time  for  some  other  kind  of  gcvemment  to  come  along 
and  take  over.  That  kind  of  governmental  procedure  Is  the 
perverted,  subversive,  serpentine  type  of  nonrepresentatlve  totali- 
tarianism from  lands  of  vlciousncss. 

These  perverted  p?ople  scream  stout  the  denial  of  cm!  liberties 
In  this  country,  although  nowhere  en  earth  is  there  less  liberty, 
civil  or  of  any  other  nature,  than  under  the  foreign  governments 
they  so  vociferously  champion.  It  has  been  proven  time  and  again 
that  they  have  every  civil  liberty  which  pcesibly  can  exist,  that 
they  possess  in  America  more  honest  safety  in  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  hapoiness  than  In  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  And 
when  their  rights  allep.edly  are  violated,  the  courts  of  a  free  land 
are  open  to  them.  Their  rlchts  are  as  closely  guarded  here  in 
America  as  the  rights  of  subjrcts  are  defiled  in  the  countries  whose 
views  they  espouse.  Therefore,  what  these  people  want  is  not 
civil  liberty.  They  already  have  that.  They  are  demanding,  under 
a  pretense  of  misapprehension,  and  deliberate  falsehood,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  licentiousness — the  right  to  take  what  they  will 
of  our  p>oeses6lons  and  our  traditions  and  defile  them  as  they  please. 
They  want  the  right  to  rule  when.  In  many  cases,  they  are  not  even 
citizens.  These  people  are  seeking  to  accomplish  by  propaganda 
what  other  agCTessors  usually  do  by  force  of  arms,  because  they 
know  they  could  not  at  the  present  resist  the  real  force  of  Ameri- 
canism which  is  found  In  this  Nation. 

It  is  America's  duty  to  perpetuate  a  heritage  that  will  continue 
to  be  a  beacon  light  of  freedom  and  equality  to  oppressed  peoples 
the  world  over.  Likewise,  there  Is  a  present  duty  to  evaluate  the 
•front"  organizations  that  exist  by  the  score,  designed  to  carry  on 
destructive  activities. 

We  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  one  "front- 
organization  is  exposed,  another  springs  up  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
gram of  scuttling  America. 

We  mtist  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  protect  our  democracy  from 
the  bacteria  of  barbarism.  We  need  to  stand  firmly  and  fearlessly 
on  democratic  principles  and  upon  no  other  foundation. 

Our  task  requires  patience  and  forbearance.  It  requires  the 
faith  of  our  fathers,  and  the  courage  of  present-day  pioneering. 
We  must  know  and  respect  and  fight  for  only  one  Ism — Ameri- 
canism. 

The  motivating  spirit  of  America  must  ever  be  Justice.  We  need 
have  no  fears,  so  long  as  Justice  reigns.  May  we  consecrate  our- 
selves to  this  sacred  cause  in  order  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
may  reign  supreme  and  that  our  Nation  may  retain  Its  supremacy 
as  the  ezemplificatlon  of  true  democracy. 


Discharge  of   Employees  of  American   Potash   & 
Chemical  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  a  letter  from  a  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  citizen  and  the  clipping  from  the  Washing- 
ton Merry-Qo-Roimd.  referred  to  In  that  letter. 


It  seems  to  me  that  an  investigation  should  be  in  order. 

Los  Anczlis,  Calit.,  May  4,  1940. 

Hon.  X^zz  Crrn, 

United  States  Houae  of  Rrpresentatives,  Wofhtngtr^.  D.  C. 

TtiKTL  Sa:  Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  the  Merry-Go-Round,  which 
is  self-explanatory.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  start  some 
Bort  of  an  investigation  of  this  business,  and  If  possible,  arrange 
to  have  the  Smith  committee  and  Mr.  ToJand  dlsclpimed  In  some 
way. 

I  am  one  of  the  workers  discharged  by  the  Ame^Jran  Potnsh  & 
Chemical  Corporation  In  1936  for  union  activity.  There  were  a 
good  many  of  vis.  though  only  19  appear  in  the  case  Itself,  and 
we  have  all  had  a  tough  time  In  finding  Jobe^Scveral  times  as 
soon  as  a  Job  had  been  obtained,  the  AmerlcaiFfotash  would  see 
that  the  new  emplover  discharged  us. 

However,  the  worst  thing  about  It  Is  this:  Over  750  employee-* 
of  the  American  Potash  In  Trona.  Calif.,  have  been  denied  the  law 
Of  the  land,  and  have  been  hindered  in  self-ors^nlzation.  The  ca-^e 
has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  at  present  the  N  L  R  B. 
Is  attempting  to  have  the  American  Potash  cited  for  contempt  in 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  It  Is  very  possible  that  thesa 
confidential  fUes.  referred  to  in  the  clipping,  are  being  used  in 
the  contempt  action  presently  pending. 

I  hope  that  the  Smith  committee  and  Mr.  Toland  will  be  asked 
to  explain  this  matter  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  if  guilty  of  rnl.=^onduct  they  will  be  punished  acccrdmfr'y. 
This  seems  a  heinous  thing  to  ua  here.  Goodness  knows,  workers 
have  a  tough  enough  tlm.e  organizing  themselves,  finding  a  Job, 
fighting  the  organl::ed  employers,  etc.,  without  undf^rhand -d  activity 
such  as  this,  using  the  Congress  to  beat  down  the  law  of  the  land. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attentKjn  In  the  matter,   I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elbert  M.  B.\ll. 

•WASHINGTON    MFRr.T-CO-ROTTTn) 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen) 

One  of  the  most  Important  cases  pending  brfore  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Is  that  of  the  American  Fota.=h  &  Ch^ir.'.r:;! 
Corporation,  which  is  charged  by  the  A.  F.  L.  Borax  and  Potn.'^h 
Workers'  Union  with  coercion  to  block  collective  bargaining.  Ths 
Labor  Board  ruled  against  the  company,  and  t^e  decision  was 
sustained  by  a  circvUt  court  and  even  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Contempt-of -court  proceedings  are  now  pending  against  the  firm 
to  compel  it  to  obey  the  verdict.  But  the  confidential  Labor  Board 
files  on  the  case  very  mysteriously  have  vanished — somewliere  be- 
tween the  N.  L.  R.  B.  and  the  House  committee  investigating  It. 

Adding  a  note  of  p>eculiarity  to  the  mystrry  Is  the  fact  that  TA- 
mund  Toland,  now  general  counsel  of  the  House  investigating 
committee,  once  represented  American  Potash  &  Chemical.  Further- 
more, he  represented  the  company  In  this  very  same  ca.=;e. 

Toland  hotly  denies  knowing  anything  about  the  mlS6ln»  records. 
So  does  Russell  Whltesell.  comm.ittee  secrefary,  who  insi.s*.s  they 
have  never  been  in  his  possession.  Both  admit  that  the  files  of 
the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  case,  in  which  Toland  also  partici- 
pated as  private  counsel,  were  obtained  from  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  by  a 
member  of  his  staff  while  he  was  In  Florida. 

But  Whltesell  says  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  abotit  It  he  ordered 
the  records  returned,  and  Toland  asserts  that  his  assistant  "did 
not  even  examine  the  entire  file.  He  was  merely  looking  for  a 
letter  in  connection  v;ith  our  'blacklisting'  record." 

Meanwhile  the  big  mystery  remains:  Where  are  the  mlislng  con- 
fidential records? 


United  States  Plans  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1940 


ZDITORIAL   FROM   THE    MONTREAL   GAZKl'lK 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  'index  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimcus  consent  to 
insert  an  editorial  from  the  Montreal  Gazette,  Montreal, 
Canada,  Tuesday.  May  7,  1940. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  wtiich  enclosed  this  clipping  had 

this  to  say: 

Kindly  note  the  Gazette's  leading  editorial  today  Indicates  ex- 
actly at  what  stage  the  State  Department,  F.  B.  I.,  et  al..  will 
find  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  of  America  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  civilization — the  Ver.salUes  Treaty  braxul.  I  guei^. 
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This  writer  evidently  is  not  In  favor  of  war,  and  neither 
are  we.  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  It.  A  point  I 
wish  to  bring  out  is  that  there  seems  to  be  some  prearranged 
plan  whereby  the  United  States  is  to  render  aid  to  Great 
Britain,  of  which  I  beheve  the  people  should  be  informed. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  Welles  is  another  Mr.  House, 
and  I  have  little  regard  for  meddling  diplomats  who  are 
sent  from  the  Executive  or  State  Department  to  pave  a  road 
lor  us  to  enter  a  conflict  which  no  doubt  will  end  in  the 
killing  of  millions  of  American  young  men. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  pt'ople  themselves  to  sjjeak  through 
their  representative.s  in  Congress.  They  should  speak  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  and  inform  their  own  representatives  as  to 
their  attitude  toward  a  war  that  could  have  been  averted 
had  England  been  willing  to  restore  some  of  the  colonies 
she  grabbed  as  a  prize  in  the  last  war. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  May  7.  1940] 

UNrrED   STATES  PLANS  POR  PEACE 

The  Department  of  State  in  Washington  Is  reported  to  be  making 
Intensive  preparations  for  the  peace  that  must  come  sooner  or  later 
In  Europe.  Mr  Cordell  Hull,  in  January  last,  set  up  a  special  ad- 
vii^ory  committee  to  study  post-war  problems  and  this  committee 
ha.'-  since  organized  three  groups,  one  under  Sumner  Welles,  which 
deals  with  matters  of  peiieral  policy,  another  under  R.  Walton 
Moore,  counselor  to  the  Department,  which  deals  witJa  limitation  of 
armaments,  and  cne  under  Leo  Pasvolsky  dealing  with  econonUc 
and  financial  matters  Pa'^volsky  is  special  assistant  to  the  tiecre- 
taiy  of  State.  The  throe  groups  will  have  Hugh  R  Wilson,  former 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  as  liaison  officer.  The  studies  which  are 
beinij  undertaken,  which  indeed  are  in  progress,  are  designed  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  protect  itself  against  post-war  effects 
and  to  play  a  constructive  part  in  the  post-war  era.  and  with  these 
two  ends  in  view  the  conditions  of  the  last  20  years  are  being  ex- 
ammed.  Including  international  economic  relations  and  what  has 
been  done  in  the  field  of  d  sarmament.  One  of  the  matters  under 
consideration  is  consultation  with  other  neutrals  with  a  view  to 
post-war  disarmament  and  a  freer  movement  of  trade. 

That  publicity  has  been  given  to  this  official  enterprise  at 
Washington  at  "tlUs  time  is  Interesting  and  perhaps  significant. 
At  the  outset  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  special  com- 
mittee and  '.he  three  groups  are  giving  any  consideration  to  the 
kind  of  peace  that  will  be  established  in  Europe  in  the  event  of 
a  German  victory  I>resumably  that  eventuality  is  being  ruled 
out,  because  the  State  Department  must  be  fully  aware  that  a 
German  peace  would  nullify  all  these  efforts  and  all  the  plans 
which  may  result  from  them.  In  a  post-war  era  in  a  Europe 
dominated  by  Germany  the  United  States  would  be  in  no  position 
to  do  anything  There  would  be  no  question  of  disarmament 
except  the  disarmament  Imposed  by  the  conquerors  upon  the 
conquered  There  would  be  no  neutrals  with  which  to  carry  on 
trade  and  other  discussions  because  German  domination  would 
be  complete  Mr  Pierre  de  Lanu.x,  in  his  address  to  the  Canadian 
Club  yesterday,  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  in  the  event  of  a 
German  victorv  no  nation  will  have  anything  to  say  about  future 
European  condlticn.s  except  Germany.  This  means  that  what  are 
described  in  Washington  as  llie  primary  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  a  po-st-war  settlement  and  in  post-war  developments  in 
Europe,  would  be  nonexistent  except  Insofar  as  a  triumphant 
Nazi-tsm  might  be  disposed  to  recognize  and  tolerate  them  for 
purposes  of  its  own  Mr  Cordell  Hull,  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  and 
Mr  Hugh  Wilson  must  know  all  this,  the  former  Ambassador 
especially. 

It  seems  to  follow  that  the  United  States  Government  is  con- 
templating a  peace  sequent  to  an  Allied  victory,  and  this  being  so, 
the  investigations  that  are  in  progress  in  Washington  assumed  the 
significance  above  mentioned.  The  United  States  Government's 
certainty  of  an  Allied  victory  must  be  based  upon  something  more 
dependable  than  what  has  come  to  be  called  wis.'iful  thinking.  It 
must  be  based  upon  a  determination  to  ensure  that  victory'  by 
whatever  form  or  degree  of  participation  may  be  necessary.  It  is 
a  common  statement  south  of  ihL-  border  that  while  the  Umted 
States  will  cl.ne  to  Its  ist)lationist  policy  as  long  as  possible  it 
will  abandon  that  policy  If  the  belligerent  democracies  arc  facing 
dtftat.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  were  a  formal  declaration  to  be 
made  along  thP8<-  lines  the  effect  upon  wavering  European  nations 
would  be  derisive  and  an  Allied  victory  would  be  hastened  It 
is  possible  that  what  the  general  public  do  not  know  In  regard  to 
the  ultimate  reach  of  United  States  policy,  some  European  govern- 
ments do  know  The  recent  conference  between  Mr.  Williarn 
Phillips  and  Count  Ciano,  following  a  shorter  talk  between  the 
American  Ambassador  and  Premier  Mussolini.  Is  said  to  have  been 
marked  by  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  course  which  the  United 
States  would  pursue  in  the  event  of  Italian  military  action  on  the 
side  of  Germany 

Whether  Mr  Phillips  did  or  did  not  present  some  sort  of  ulti- 
matum to  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister.  It  is  uiirea.^onable  to  sup- 
fKjse  that  the  United  Slates  Government  has  reached  no  decision 


as  to  the  extent  of  its  responsibility  or  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
that  responsibility  will  be  discharged  In  the  event  of  the  war's 
exten.sion  to  the  Mediterranean  It  Is  illogical  to  suppose  that 
Washington  Is  busying  Itself  seriously  with  peace  problems  at  this 
early  stage  unless  it  is  prepared  to  ensure,  if  necessary,  an  Allied 
victory  through  which  alone  an  opportunity  lor  constructive  par- 
ticipation in  the  rebuilding  of  Europe  will  be  afforded.  Mr  Hull 
and  his  associates  wou'.d  be  wasting  their  time  in  a  discussion 
of  peace  problems  if  the  possibility  of  a  German  victory  had  any 
place  at  all  in  their  minds. 


Farmers'  Interest  in  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1940 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  effort  is  being  made  at 
this  time  to  convince  Member.s  of  Congress  that  the  farmers 
of  this  country  are  opposed  to  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportation 
bill.  There  are  possibly  32.000,000  people  living  on  farms  in 
this  country.  Tliirty-one  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  thousand  of  them  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  pro- 
Visions  of  this  bill.  I  doubt  if  there  are  very  many  of  the 
remaining  1,000  who  know  very  much  about  it,  and  probably 
there  is  not  a  single  one  who  is  acquainted  with  all  provisions 
of  the  legislation.  Therefore  anyone  who  assumes  to  state 
the- posit  ion  of  farmers  on  this  measure  is  taking  a  great  deal 
upon  himself. 

This  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  bill  is  not  because  farmers 
are  not  interested  in  transportation.  They  are  very  much 
interested  in  it.  It  is  one  of  their  big  problems.  They  have 
obviously  not  had  any  chance  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  pending  legislation  as  embodied  in  the  conference  report 
which  Will  be  before  the  House  tomorrow.  Therefore  it  is 
ridiculous  and  silly  for  anyone  to  get  up  on  the  floor  of  this 
Hou.se  and  say  that  farmers,  or  any  considerable  portion  of 
them  as  a  group,  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Farmers  are  interested  in  transportation;  but  as  a  whole 
they  are  not  interested  in  water  transportation,  because  its 
facilities  are  available  to  so  few  of  them.  They  are  smart 
enough  to  know  thiat  all  the  ballyhoo  which  has  been  put  out 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere  to  the  effect  that  the  farmer  has 
been  benefited  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which 
have  been  spend  on  the  inland  waterway  systems  of  this  coun- 
try is  pure  bunk. 

The  fact  is  that  an  almost  infinitesimal  quantity  of  farm 
produce  moves  on  our  inland  waterways.  In  the  first  place,  a 
large  proportion  of  farm  produce  is  perishable.  Perishable 
products  are  not  transported  on  inland  waterways.  In  the 
second  place,  most  nonperishable  products  require  more  speed 
in  their  transportation  than  can  be  furnished  by  waterways. 
In  the  third  place,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  commodities 
that  might  be  transported  by  water  are  produced  where  water- 
way transportation  is  available. 

I  submit  herewith  figures  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
Army  engineers  for  the  calendar  y^ars  1937  and  1938,  showing 
the  tonnage  handled  on  important  inland  waterways  in  the 
United  Slates  during  each  of  those  years,  broken  down  as  to 
types  of  commodities.  Figures  for  1939  are  not  yet  available. 
It  will  be  noted  particularly  that  farm  products  constitute  a 
very  negligible  proportion  of  this  transportation. 

PRI.WCIPAL    COMMODITIES    CARRIED    IN    COMMERCE    ON    IMPORTANT    INLAND 
WATERWAYS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Coverage:  "Die  data  below  Includes  tonnage  (2.000  pounds)  on  the 
following  waterways  for  the  calendar  year  1937:  Ohio  River;  Alle- 
gheny River;  Moiiongahela  Rivtr;  Big  Sandy  River  and  Tug  and 
Levisa  Porlcs:  Cumberland  River,  above  and  below  Na-^hviilc;  Kana- 
wha River;  Missouri  River.  Kansas  City  to  moutji;  Mississippi  River. 
Minneapolis  to  moulh  of  the  Missouri;  Mississippi  River,  muuLh  of 
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Missouri   to   mouth   of   the   Ohio:    nUnois   and   Mississippi   Canal; 
lUino:?  Waterway;  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal;   and  New  "iork 

^^o^^^'omiage— All  of  above  waterways.  1937.  70.721.931  tons. 

Principal  commcdities 


Coramod'ty 


Coal  and  cfikp    

Petroleum  and  its  i'r>.di;cts  .. 

Sand,  pravel.  and  stone 

Lumf»T.  1(.8.<;.  etc  

IiTjn  and  steel  pn.durts 

V'eeetaMe  food  products 

rement.   .  - 

Pyrites  (cinders) 

All  other  commodities 


Number 
of  tons 


30.  93.i,  3.S.S 

7.812.019 

11,61s.  410 

325.  (MS 

3.  'iZ\  (»W 

2.  01 2.  il  S 

370.  9t» 

24.'!.  i'M 

5. 179.4.'^  1 


Percent 

of  t  'tal 
tonmme 


.Vi.  S 

11.0 

16.4 

.5 

4.fl 

2.8 

.6 

.3 

7.3 


TuUl, 


70.721.9:11 


UW.  0 


Source:  Annual  ReiKirt.  Chief  of  ?:n4:ii:eers.  I'.  S.  Army,  193.S,  pt.  :. 

Principal  commcdities  carried  in  commerce     on  important  inland 
tcatencays  of  the  United  States  > 

Calend.»r  year  I'jiS 


Principal  commixlities 


Xiiniberof    Percent  of 
2,0t)i>-pound         total 
tons        i    tounage 


Cdftl  and  coke -- 

Petriileuin  and  its  pnditcts 

Band,  Kfavel,  and  sttme. 

L,«iml>er.  loRs.  etc 

Iron  and  stp<-l  and  their  products, 

Vevptaltle  food  products 

Ceiiient  

Fvrites  (cfnders)    .     

All  other  oommodities 


Totol  tonnage 


zt.  7.U  yjs 

49.7 

S,270.  7TO 

13.8 

10.  6S3.  255 

17.8 

39o.  5.W 

.7 

2.  43.3.  fi6« 

11 

4.  255.  299 

7.1 

2yl.4.S4 

.5 

2,'.2.  S60 

.4 

3.  Ubi.  744 

5.9 

59, 906,  471 

100.0 

I  0>'io  River  and  trihutario-  Ohio  River.  Allesheny  Rivor.  Mononeahela  Kiver, 
ni«  .>^ntij  River  (Twr  and  Uvisa  horks).  CunufrlAn.l  Ki%.r  (above  .\ii.<hviiU.> 
riimt>erbind  River  (heJow  Sashville\  Kanawha  Kivt-r.  .MK«:ssirri  Rnor  nnd 
trihutiu-ic'  Misaouri  River  flower).  Mississippi  Kivrr  (middle),  Mis;iss:ppi  Rivor 
(upf^ri.  IlIinoLs  and  MbsLs.'^ippi  Cinal.  llliaoB  >Sator»ay,  Cbcsajieakc  &  Ucla- 
wnrr  fanal,  N.-w  York  i^fate  Bar?p  ('ami  _       ,  .k     r-Ki_f«f 

All  .)f  the  inforirati' n  has  been  cornpiW!  from  the  annual  re;>r.r«!«  of  the  rhief  of 
Eneineers.  V.  S.  Armv.  except  ctrtain  .lata  b>r  t.*ic  New  "i  ork  .^tuu-  Karsc  I  anal 
which  wa-s  secured  fr</m  the  annual  rei»,rts  of  the  superintendent  of  public  works. 
Stale  of  New  York. 

I  deplore,  and  I  think  most  farmers  deplore,  the  lobbying 
activities  of  organizations  like  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion in  their  efforts  to  make  it  appear  that  farmers  are  vitally 
Interested  in  vast  Federal  expenditures  for  waterways— a 
large  part  of  which  will  eventually  Inave  to  be  paid  by  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  Farmers  know  that  waterway  trans- 
portation Is  not  cheap  transportation,  but  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  the  highest-cost  transportation  we  have,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  most  of  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Farmers  know  that  they  are  not  getting  the 
benefits  of  this  Federal  subsidy  and  resent  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  benefits,  as  indicated  in  the  tables  set  out  before,  go 
to  big  coal  companies  and  oU  companies  which  maintain  their 
own  fleets  of  barges. 

During  recent  months,  lobbyists  and  field  men  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  have  been  particularly  active  in 
their  efforts  to  stir  up  farmer  opposition  to  the  pending 
transportation  bill.  Just  as  an  illustration  of  this  lobbying 
activity,  I  include  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  G. 
Jamison  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  reporting  upon 
his  lobb3ring  activities  among  farm  organizations  for  the  week 
of  February  11  to  17: 

[ Mississippi  Valley  Association.  General  ofBces.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building.  611  Loctist  Street.  St.  Louis.  Copy  o*  letter  from 
W.  O.  Jamison  supplementing  report  of  field  work  to  February 

17.  19401 

TOFEiCA,  Kams..  February  19,  1940. 

The  foUowtag  is  report  of  work  done  during  week  February  11-17. 
Inclusive : 

The  National  Cooperative  Hevator  Association.  Prank  Rrrthertord, 
secretary.  314  Barker  BuUding.  Omaha.  Nebr..  will  write  to  each  of 
the  State  secretaries  of  tbe  State  members — ^lowa,  Nebraska.  Kansas, 


and  Oklahoma — of  this  orgnnl2ailon.  asking  that  each  one  of  them 
write  to  their  respective  Senators  and  Congressmen  supporting  the 
waterways  resolution  p.'vs.sed  by  the  organization  at  ItP  annual 
meeting.  Hutchln-son.  Kans  .  November  20.  1939.  Each  of  the  State 
secretaries  will  be  asked  by  Mr.  Rutherford  to  also  have  each 
member  of  their  respective  Iwards  of  directors,  five  In  each  State,  to 
write  to  the  two  Senators  of  earh  State,  and  to  the  Congressman 
from  the  respective  district  In  which  each  director  lives  In  suppcrt 
of  inland  waterways  and  In  opposition  to  river  rates  being  made 
by  any  Government  rate-regulatory  body. 

Mr.  Rutherford  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Farmers 
Elevatcr  Association,  which  is  the  Nebraska  member  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Elevator  Asfoclatlon.  Mr.  Rutherford  will  carry  out 
the  program  outhned  above  with  his  organization  In  Nebra.'^ka  In 
addition  to  th.s,  Mr.  Rutherford  wil.  ask  for  similar  letters  from 
about  20  strategically  located  memt>ers  of  tils  association  in  Ne- 
b.'aska.  in  addition  to  the  letters  from  the  5  directors  and  the  offlc'.al 
letters  from  his  office  Mr  Rutherford  has  already  been  In  corre- 
spondence with  the  2  Senators  and  5  Congressmen  from  Nebraska 
on  the  subject  of  thp  Wheeler-Lea  bills  and  his  organization's  op- 
position to  the  river  rates  being  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CcmmiEston.  He  has  al.so  been  In  correspondence  with  all  the 
members  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  conference  committee  on  this  same 
subject.  He  has  replies  from  most  of  them  aiid  most  of  the  replies 
are  noncommittal. 

The  anntjal  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Farmers  Union.  H.  O. 
Keeney.  president.  Omaha,  Nebr..  was  in  session  while  I  was  in 
Omaha.  Mr  Keeney.  president,  and  Mr  Elwood.  chairman,  legis- 
lative committee,  a^ked  me  to  appear  t)efore  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, which  handles  the  national  legislative  proposals  and  reeo- 
lutlons  of  this  organization.  The  enclosed  resolution  was  discussed 
and  approved  by  the  legislative  committee  and  later  was  presented 
to  the  de;er:ate  body  cf  this  organization  and  was  approved  This 
resolution  st.-nds  as  part  of  the  program  and  policy  of  the  Ncbra.=ka 
Farmers  Union  This  resolution,  with  appropriate  letters,  will  be 
sent  Immediately  to  the  two  Senators  and  all  the  Congressmen  from 
Ntbraska. 

Contact  with  Mr  Charles  Stewart,  chairman,  legislative  and  trans- 
portation department,  Nebra.'ka  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr..  developed  the  fact  that  this  organizttlcn  had  anticipated 
taking  action  in  defense  of  the  Inland  waterways  and  opposition  to 
those  parts  of  tht?  Wheeler-Lea  bills  that  put  waterways  rate  making 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Cfflclal  acticn.  In  the  form  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  ar.nuil 
meeting  of  this  orgnni:'ation  and  an  afflrmative  vote  by  the  board  of 
directors,  authorized  Mr.  Stewart  to  take  whatever  action  necessary 
to  offlcially  Inform  the  two  Senator?  and  all  the  Congressmen  ficna 
Nebraska  on  the  position  of  the  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  relative  to 
the  Wheeler-Lea  bills  and  the  rivers  rate-making  provtslcns  of  this 
legislation.  The  enclosed  copy  of  letter  to  each  cf  the  Senatcrs  and 
Congressmen  from  Nebraska  is  Mr  Stewart  s  official  communlcatlca 
to  each  of  them.  It  speaks  for  Itself  These  letters  left  Lincoln, 
Nebr  .  February  16.  Mr  Stewart  advised  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  me  to  see  or  communicate  further  with  any  other  officers  or 
directors  of  this  organization. 

This  completes  work  done  with  farm  organizations  In  Ncbrask.-v. 
The  Kansas  State  Farm  B'.ireau  passed  a  recolutlon  relative  to 
transportation  at  their  annual  meeting  In  November  1939  Dr. 
O  O  Wolf,  president.  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Manhattan.  Kans  ,  tels 
me  that  he  will  vvTite  official  letters  to  both  Senators  and  all  the 
Congressmen  from  Kansas  In  support  of  this  organ.lzatlcn's  trans- 
portation resolution.  He  will  also  ask  that  the  rate  making  for 
Inland  waterways  be  not  placed  under  any  Government  rate  regu- 
latory body.  The-se  letters  will  leave  Manhattan.  Kans..  en  Febru- 
ary 19  or  20.  Efr.  Wolf  will  also  address  letters  to  each  of  the  nine 
directors  cf  this  ort;anization,  living  lhrouE:hout  the  State  and  giv- 
ing good  rerional  coverage,  asking  each  of  them  to  write  to  both 
Senators  and  their  respective  Congressmen.  Dr  Wolf  will  ask  the 
directors  to  express  themselves  to  the  Senators  and  Congrcs.'^mcn 
in  support  of  the  transportation  resolution  and  in  opposition  to  tl.e 
Whe<"ler-Le«  prm-llons  for  waterways  rate  making  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Ccmmlrslon.  A  copy  of  Dr.  Wolf's  letter  to  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  Kansas  will  come  to  me  later. 
This  completes  the  field  work  done  for  this  week. 

W.  G.  Jamison. 

Farmers  are  Interested  In  transportation,  but  for  practi- 
cally all  of  them  there  are  only  two  forms  of  transportation 
available — by  railway  and  highway.  Anj^hlng  which  im- 
proves the  service  which  they  can  get  from  these  two  type's 
of  transportation  is  beneficial.  I  sincerely  believe  that  ihe 
passage  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  will  be  helpful  to  all  types  of 
transportation,  and  particularly  those  In  which  farmers  are 
interested  and  which  they  are  in  a  position  to  use.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  great  mistake.  If  we  ^ant 
to  look  at  this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture,  to 
take  any  steps  which  are  likely  to  result  in  the  defeat,  directly 
or  IndirecUy,  of  transportation  legislation  for  this  scsMon. 
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Your  Government  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8,  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.  WESLEY   E    DISNEY.   OF   OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  made 
by  myself  at  the  Principia  College.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  April 
26.  1940.  entitled  "Your  Government  in  Action": 

Some  fine  day  you  will  likely  Journey  to  Washington  when  the 
Congress  is  In  session,  the  President  is  at  the  White  House,  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  at  work,  and  all  of  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  buzzing  with  acticn  You  will  visit  the  Hou.se  of 
Represrntatlves  and  the  Senate,  perhaps  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
huge  buildings  housing  the  executive  departments,  will  see  some 
cf  the  White  House  apartments,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  ."^ome  other  objects  of  tourist  interest,  and  will  feel  that 
you  have  seen  your  Government  at  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will  have  simply  seen  the  high  spots  of 
the  governmf'ntal  machine— a  few  of  the  symptoms  of  government. 
The  details  of  how  laws  are  made.  Interpreted,  and  executed,  com- 
prise so  ctimplex  and  detailed  a  system,  that  the  time  we  have  will 
only  permit  of  some  of  the  niore  cursory  observations  on  the 
governmental   machine. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  your  Imaginary  trip  to  Washington  you 
go  with  a  guide  through  the  Capitol  Building  and  have  explained 
to  you  the  physical  and  historical  elements  of  that  symbol  of  our 
Government,  Including  the  statues  of  statesman  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  th?  old  Supreme  Court  chamber  where  the  Webster-Clay- 
Calhoun  debates  were  held,  and  other  objects  of  Interest  in  that 
famous  building,  each  one  of  them  alive  with  most  Intense  human 
Interest,  seen  by  most  of  our  people  in  their  hurried  trips  through. 

You  are  taken  Into  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
v.hich.  With  its  prr.'^ent  Chamber,  is  new.  as  compared  to  the  older 
part  of  the  building,  having  been  added  In  1857.  You  may  see 
nearlv  all  of  the  433  Members  in  the  House,  but  the  chances  are 
that  "only  a  comparative  handful  will  be  present,  maybe  a  third  or 
a  fourth,  or  even  less  of  the  membership,  and  you  will  wonder: 
"Is  this  the  House  of  Representatives — the  people  who  make  our 
laws?     Where  are  the  rest  of  the  Members?" 

The  answer  is  manifold.  The  absent  Members  are  not  at  a  ball 
game  or  on  the  golf  course.  They  may  be  snatching  a  hasty  lunch. 
Tl^.e  likelihood  is  that  some  of  them  are  out  of  the  Chamber  attend- 
ing committee  hearings  In  various  of  the  47  House  standing  com- 
mittees; others  are  at  their  offices  attempting  to  answer  the  multi- 
tude of  letters  they  have  received  about  legislation  or  Jobs;  still 
oth?rs  are  preparing  .speeches  or  studying  pending  legislation 

When  you  nre  looking  In.  maybe  the  House  will  be  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  some  bill  that  has  been  previously  considered  by  some 
certain  committee.  If  so.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  will  not  be 
presiding.  Under  tradition  coming  down  from  English  Parliament, 
he  is  not  permitted  to  preside  over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
but  must  select  some  other  Member.  The  Speaker  presides  only 
o%er  the  House  itself  in  session. 

You  may  see  Members  offering  amendments  to  the  pending  bill 
cr  moving  to  "strike  out  the  last  word."  In  either  event,  they  will 
have  a  chance  to  talk  only  5  minutes,  under  the  House  rules  You 
mav  see  a  demand  for  a  teller  vote,  enforced  by  one-fifth  of  the 
membership  present  standing  for  the  demand,  after  which  the 
Members  pre^^nt  file  through  the  center  aisle  and  are  counted  by 
an  opponent  and  the  proponent  of  the  amendment.  You  may 
hear  a  demand  for  a  quorum,  a  call  of  the  House,  upon  which  the 
outside  doors  are  clo.sed,  the  bells  In  the  Capitol  and  the  Members' 
offices  are  rur.g  to  notify  absent  Members,  the  Members  file  in.  and 
answer  to  their  names  as  they  are  called  by  the  Clerk. 

Daring  this  period  of  time  you  may  see  a  Member  stroll  down 
to  the  little  black  box  near  the  Speaker's  desk  and  drop  a  bill  In 
the  'hopper  "  If  so,  you  have  seen  a  proposed  law  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Introduced  in  the  House.  No  formality  Is  in- 
volved.    It  Is  simply  placed  In  the  little  receiving  box. 

Now.  we  are  down  to  action  In  the  process  of  legislation.  Our  bill 
(Which  we  will  call  H.  R.  12000)  Is  turned  over  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, who  on  the  next  day.  at  the  so-called  first  reading  of  the 
bill,  refers  it  to  the  proper  committee.  Technically,  the  Speaker 
never  sees  them.  The  Parliamentarian  simply  marks  the  name  of 
the  appropriate  conunlttee  on  the  blU.  the  bUl  clerk  refers  this  bUl 


to  the  committee  designated,  and  the  document  Is  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  for,  as  a  matter  of  practice.  It  Is  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  that  committee  for  action  if  and  when  it  is  called 
up  by  the  bills  author,  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  by  a 
member  of  the  committee,  or  by  some  Memt)er  Interested  In  It. 

It  depends  on  the  subject  matter  cf  the  bill  as  to  what  committee 
It  shall  be  referred  If  It  deals  with  legalistic  matters,  it  goes  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee;  with  Indian  affairs,  to  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs;  with  rates,  to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee;  with  appropriations,  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee; with  census,  to  that  committee;  with  patents,  to  that  com- 
mittee; with  farm  legislation,  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Agriculture; 
and  so  on  throtigh  the  list  of  47  standing  committees. 

During  the  present  session  of  Congress  over  lO.CKK)  bills  have  been 
Introduced.  Only  a  few  hunored  at  most  will  ever  reach  the 
President   to  be  signed. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  bill,  H.  R  12000,  Is  a  revenue  bill  Under 
the  Constitution,  revenue  and  tariff  bills  originate  In  the  Hou;>e 
and.  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  must  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  which,  up  to  the  Civil  War,  was  the 
revenue-raising  committee  as  well  ns  the  money-spending  com- 
mittee After  the  Civil  War  the  Appropriations  Committee  was 
created,  which,  since  then,  has  looked  after  matters  of  appropria- 
tions. The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  devotes  Its  attention  to 
revenue  raising.  This  committee  Is  known  as  the  policy  committee 
of  the  House,  and  in  Democratic  administrations  selects  the  mem- 
bership of  the  majority  party  on  other  committees. 

H.  R.  12000  having  been  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, it  is  filed  by  the  clerk  of  that  committee  with  several 
hundred  other  bills  involving  tariffs  or  revenue.  If  the  author 
of  the  bill  Is  alert  he  will  promptly  request  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  demand  a  report  from  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government  having  the  most  information  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  bill,  which  Is  usually  the  Trca.sury  Department  (al- 
though, since  social-security  legislation.  Involving  taxes,  liquor 
legislation,  originally  came  from  this  committee.  It  may  be  referred 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration  or  the  Liquor  Control  Ad- 
minl.stration  rather  than  the  Treasury  Department).  In  due 
time  a  report  from  the  Department  is  made  and  comes  back  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  is  l\led  by 
the  clerk  The  author  of  the  bill  interviews  the  chairman  and 
requests  a  hearing.  The  chairman,  in  turn,  usually  calls  to- 
gether the  members  of  the  majority  party  for  discussion  and  deter- 
mination by  the  majority,  whether  or  not  a  hearing  will  be 
granted.  Hearings  are  not  allowed  as  a  matter  of  course,  because 
the  Importance  of  legislation,  its  partisan  nature,  or  troublesome 
aspects  may  be  conditions  in  deciding  whether  or  not  a  hearing 
Will  be  allowed.  These  same  conditions  are  usually  Involved  in 
other  committees,  although  the  regular  appropriation  bills  follow 
through  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  It  Is  necessary  for  the  public 
moneys  to  be  appropriated  in  order  that  the  departments  of 
Government  may  carry  on.  Public  Interest  in  a  bill  has  great 
bearing  as  to  whether  or  not  a  hearing  will  be  granted.  For 
Instance,  the  Townsend  old-age  pension  legislation  became  the 
subject  of  so  much  pressure  on  the  Congress  last  year  that  a 
hearing  was  granted  although  when  the  subject  was  actually  voted 
on  it  lost  by  a  vote  of  302  to  97.  At  the  present  time  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  holding  an  ex- 
tended hearing  on  the  chain-store  tax  bill — not  because  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  may  necessarily  be  in  favor  of  the  bill 
but  because  various  types  of  public  pressure  were  put  on  the 
Congress  and  the  committee   to  hold   hearings. 

If  the  majority  of  the  committee  decides  to  hold  a  hearing,  the 
chairman  fixes  a  date,  makes  public  announcement  of  the  beginning 
of  the  hearing  to  the  effect  that  all  who  care  to  be  witnesses  may 
be  heard  In  the  great  committee  room  in  the  New  House  Office 
Building  The  chairman,  or  someone  designated  by  him,  presides; 
and  the  witnesses  are  called  both  for  and  against  the  legislation.  In 
rather  an  informal  order  arranged  by  the  clerk  of  the  committee  and 
the  chairman.  Witnesses  usually  are  limited  to  time,  because  vast 
numbers  of  people  usually  want  to  be  heard  on  bills  of  public 
Interest  and  Importance.  If  It  is  a  minor  bill,  the  author  of  the 
bill  usually  produces  the  witnesses,  and  usually  the  department  of 
government  affected  has  representatives  of  Its  department  as  wit- 
nesses. Twenty-five  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
were  probably  attending  a  hearing  when  you  visited  the  House  and 
saw  .so  few  Members  on  the  floor,  because  committees  can  sit  and 
hold  hearings,  with  special  permission,  while  the  House  Is  In  session. 
Probably  other  big  committees  were  also  in  session. 

If  the  committee  refuses  to  grant  a  hearing  after  30  or  more  days, 
the  author  or  other  parties  Interested  may  apply  for  a  discharge  rule 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Tills  Is  done  by  filing  with  the  Clerk,  on  the  proper  blanks,  such  a 
demand  that  the  committee  be  discharged.  Members  may  sign  this 
document  in  open  session,  as  it  Is  kept  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Speaker's 
desk.  If  218  Members  sign  the  document,  the  committee  is  auto- 
matically discharged  from  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  under  cer- 
tain detailed  rules  It  may  be  called  up  for  consideration  by  the 
House  on  the  second  or  fourth  Monday  of  each  month,  with  special 
privilege  over  other  bills  being  considered  when  it  comes  to  the 
House  floor. 
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After  a  hf-arlne  Is  had  on  our  bill.  H.  R.  12000.  and  the  witnesses 

ereciitlve  session,  whlcn  mean->  tnni  oiii>   i.uiiii»i»<-vov,  .,^j 

^^rtiareWf'eyit.  to  consider  the  bill  for  amendment^  ^^  ^ ''^^ 
m  m(^t  met^lous  detail,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  section  by  sec - 
So^  vJord  for  word,  and  af.er  amendments  are  agre-d  to  It  Is 
J^SyTo  go  to  the  noor  of  the  House.     The  consideration  of  the 

^llnhrnngs  ar.d  In  executive  '^Jo"  ^«y  ITthJ  wSf  an^ 
t.v»n  T»-onth=?  Thirteen  weeks  were  consumed  by  the  ways  ana 
Means  Commltt^o^  the  original  social-security  ^"1-  ««1-;1  J^^ 
later— 15  weeks  on  amendments  to  the  same  law.  The  members 
rf  the  commutee  carried  on  their  U5ual  work,  attending  sessions 
oi  the  nXTand  locking  after  their  constituents,  during  the  same 
^iod  of  time  ^ing  their  best  to  get  to  their  meals  on  time.  too. 
"^  R  12wS  i>emg  I  re^•eT:ue  bill,  it  te  privileged  ( meaning  it  has 
the  rght-of-way  over  other  bills),  and  any  member  of  the  V^ys 
and  Moans  Committee  may  call  it  up  ahead  of  any  other  bllL  This 
doe-  not  produce  an  awkward  situation,  because  these  matters  are 
worked  oiit  amicably.  If  it  were  not  a  revenue  bill  or  an  appro- 
priation bill  or  for  Fome  other  reason  were  not  privileged.  It  could 
not  be  railed  up  by  any  menrber  or  committee  member  cf  the 
House  but  wou'd  have  to  go  through  the  all-powerful  Rules  Com- 
m'ttee  which  decides  whether  or  not  bills  shall  be  permitted  to 
eo"  to  the  floor  for  consideration.  Tou  can  readily  see  the  neces- 
sity for  the  Rules  Committee,  because  the  tmtcld  thousands  of 
bills  Introduced  cannot  possibly  be  handled  separately  by  the  House, 
and  thi«  policy  committee  determines  which  bills  are  of  sufficient 
importance  for  the  House  to  \ise  Its  time  on.  K  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee docs  not  grant  a  rtile  giving  the  bill  special  privilege,  the 
bill  is  dead— unless  218  Members  sign  a  petition  to  discharge  the 
Ru>s  Com.mlttee. 

But  since  our  bill.  H.  R.  12000,  Is  a  privileged  bill,  the  chairman 
cf  the  committee  calls  It  up  on  a  convenient  day  for  passage,  simply 
bv  getting  recognition  from  the  Speaker,  which  is  usually  prear- 
ranged and  an  agreement  Is  usually  entered  into  between  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  minority  (R€public<an ) 
Member  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoiise.  aa  to  the  amount  of  time  of 
debate  to  be  devoted  to  the  bill  and  the  time  is  divided  equaEy 
be- ween  thera  say  2  hours  on  either  side.  This  gives  the  chauTiian 
of  the  committee  and  tbe  ranking  minority  Member  command  of 
the  time  for  debate,  with  members  of  the  committee  having  the 
first  right  to  the  t'.me.  whereupon  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  Memtier  allot  to  those  desiring  to  speak  on  the  bill  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time,  considering  the  number  who  want  to 
speak  and  the  amount  of  time  agreed  upon.  Usually,  In  general 
debate,  as  It  la  commonly  called,  the  individual  does  not  apeak  more 
than  lb  to  20  minutes. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  makes  a  motion  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  Into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration 
cf  H  K  13000  Whereupon,  the  Speaker  appoint*  some  other 
Member  to  preaJde  and  the  debate  rnstieti.  At  the  conclualon  of 
the  agreed  time  for  general  debate,  the  bill  U  read,  word  for  word, 
toy  the  clerk.  AOd  section  by  sectton.  for  amendment.  At  ih« 
conclusion  of  each  paragraph  any  Member  cf  th«  House  may  offer 
•o  amendment,  and  U  entitled  to  speak  fcr  5  minut«n  in  favor  ol 
hU  amendment.  Any  Member  who  obtAmi  reccKnlilon  by  the 
Chairman  la  entitled  to  speak  in  favor  or  in  opp<j»itUm  to  It.  Th:# 
U  usually  done  by  motion  to  "•tnke  out  the  last  word"  When 
debate  on  the  •mendmi'nt  ho*  be«n  concluded,  s  vote  u  called  for 
HPii  nay  be  taken  by  votce  vote  and  the  chairman  declares  the 
reeult.  A  dlrtaton  may  be  called  for.  Those  voting  aye  arise  and 
remain  lUnding  until  counted,  then  the  noes  are  counted. 

If  dlseatlsfled  wttb  the  reeults.  any  Member  may  call  for  tellers 
•lul  30  Members  aaAy  arlee  to  second  his  demand     This  orders  tellers. 
The  Chairman  dealgnates  the  author  of   the  amendment  and  lU 
nuiin  opponent  to  take  the  vote     Th»s  U  done  by  tlielr  standing  op- 
pceite  each  other  In  the  center  aisle  and  the  Members  pass  between 
Ihem  to  be  counted,  first  those  voting  In  the  aOrmatlve  and  then 
those  voting  In  the  negative;  concluding  the  vote  the  telien*  address 
the  Chair,  aniKJunce  the  votes  on  either  side,  and  the  Chairman  re- 
announces  the  vote  and  declares  the  result.     Then  a  vote  Is  taken 
by  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House,  on  the  whole  bill  as  amc-noed. 
whereupon  the  Speaker  resumes  the  chair  and  the  Chairman  o£ 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  announces  to  the  Speaker  the 
result  of  deliberatlorM  of  the  Committee.     Whereupon,  the  Speaker 
reannounces  the  result,  calls  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bUl   by 
title,  and  Inquires  if  se(>arate  votes  are  dsmanded  on  the  amend- 
ments attached  to  the  bill  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.     This 
may  be  by  voice  \-ote.  rising  vote,  or  roll  call.     After  the  amend- 
ments are  disposed  of.  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  its  original 
committee  is  in  order,  and  can  only  be  made  by  a  Member  opposed 
to  the  bill,  with  members  cf  the  committee,  from  which  the  bill  (in 
this  case  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee)  came,  having  prior  right. 
A  roll  call,  demanded  by  onc-flfth  of  those  present,  may  ensue  on 
thf  motion  to  reconunit  the  bill,  usually  taking  about  40  minutes 
for  each  roll  call,  after  which  the  Speaker  declares  the  bill  passed — 
If  it  did. 

H.  R.  12000  Is  then  engrossed  and  enrolled,  usually  on  the  next 
day.  Is  signed  by  the  Spieaker.  In  the  presence  of  the  House,  and 
gees  on  its  way  to  the  Senate  where  it  is  delivered  by  the  Clerk  to 
the  Senate,  read  for  the  first  time  by  title  and,  on  the  next  day.  Is 
referred  to  the  Senate  committee  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Hearings  in  the  Senate,  as  in  the  House,  may  con- 
tinue for  days,  even  weeks,  maybe  months.    When  the  bill  gets 


back  to  the  Senate.  It  Is  subject  to  unlimited  debate,  because  In  that 
body,  being  smaller,  the  rules  are  not  complex,  and  any  Senator 
may  talk  as  long  as  he  is  phy-^ically  able,  either  !n  favor  of  or  In 
opposition  to,  the  bill.  If  it  finally  passes  In  the  Senate  without 
change  either  by  voice  vote  or  roll  call,  the  House  Is  notified;  it  is 
signed  by  the  Vice  President  or  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  goes  on  Its  way  to  the  President. 

If  the  S?nate  shall  have  amended  the  bill.  It  must  be  returned 
to  the  Hose  and  the  House  Is  notified  of  the  Senate  amendments, 
U  Che  House  agrees  to  the  S3nate  amexidmenLs  it  goes  on  its  way 
to  the  President.  If  the  House  disagrees  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments the  bill  is  dead,  unless  the  House  calls  for  a  conference,  and 
a  maze  cf  procedure  ensues,  resulting  In  the  appointment  of  a 
conference  committee,  consisting  of  Members  of  the  House,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  from  the  majority  and  minority  sides  of  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  to  the  House,  and  Senators 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Conference  committees 
ore  not  large  In  numtjer.  usually  consisting  of  abotrt  three  or  five 
House  Members  and  an  approximately  equal  number  of  Senators. 
Often  the  conferees  frcm  either  House  vcte  en  bloc,  rather  than 
as  Indlvklualfi.  If  the  conference  committee  cannot  agree  on  the 
legislallcn,  the  respective  conferees  report  to  their  respective 
Houses,  and  unless  fiirther  action  Is  taken  the  bill  is  dead 

If  the  conference  committee  does  agree  upon  a  report,  both  Houses 
must  act  upon  the  report  affirmatively  before  the  bill  can  go  to  the 
President.  No  matter  can  be  considered  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  was  not  put  In  the  bill  either  originally,  or  by  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate  or  the  House.  Complex  rules  involving  con- 
ference reports  must  be  followed  In  the  procedure  on  presentation, 
debate,  etc.,  in  either  House.  Roll  calls  and  rising  votes  are  to  the 
same  ptTpose  and  procedure  as  on  the  original  bill  as  presented  to 
either  House.  After  the  conference  report  Is  adopted,  the  whole 
bill  as  amended  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Houses  at  the  conference 
must  be  enrolled  and  engrossed,  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  the  Vice 
President,  and  then  sent  to  the  President, 

The  President  may  sign  the  bill,  after  which  It  becomes  public 
law  and  Is  printed  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large.  He  may 
hold  it  for  10  days,  let  It  become  law  without  his  signature,  or  he 
may  subject  It  to  a  pocket  veto  by  holding  It  without  slgnir.g  It 
(after  adjournment)  until  10  days  after  its  receipt  by  him:  again, 
he  may  veto  it.  In  which  event  he  returns  the  vetoed  bill  to  the 
House  In  which  It  originated,  with  a  veto  message,  which  has  prece- 
dence over  other  matters  If  both  Houses  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
override  his  veto.  It  becomes  a  law  The  presiding  officers  present 
the  issue  after  debate  to  the  respective  Houses  In  this  language: 
"Stuill  H.  R.  12000  become  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  Presidents 
Teto'" 

Now,  you  may  logically  ask.  since  we  have  gotten  the  bill  paeaod 
through  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  what  of  it? 

If  our  particular  bill.  H.  R.  13000.  makes  a  substanllve  chanpe  in 
the  revenue  law,  the  Treasury  Department  has  Jurl«tdictlon  to  write 
what  It  termed  "regulations"  for  the  executive  department's  han- 
dling of  the  new  statute  This  amotmts  to  the  Trcanurj-  D«part- 
ment'B  interpretation  of  the  law  In  order  to  apply  It  to  the  incident* 
whereby  cttlw-n*  wlU  be  afTerted  by  It.  If  It  U  a  further  raining 
of  taxes,  the  Treasury  Department*  regulation*  go  into  drtalj  us  to 
how  the  average  citizen  must  dencrt  himself  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  law  in  his  dealings  with  the  Treasun'  H  tt 
•hould  amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  cjt  the  liquor  law,  the  same 
procedure  I*  had  rnKuUttons  are  iMued  and  put  into  txsun^  form 
by  the  Treasury  fXpnrtmcnt.  and  may  be  had  by  the  cltizen.b'.p 
upon  request.  All  ugenis  of  the  Department  are  furniiilud  copi«-s 
of  these  rrguJatlors  so  that  the  tax  collectors,  llquor-llcen«e  irn^pec- 
ton  and  dlvtslon  head*  in  the  Social  Securtty  Department,  may  be 
apprised  of  the  final  treatment  of  the  law  by  their  department 

When  a  bill  Is  pa-^sed  which  creates  a  new  governmental  activity, 
ft  lisually  provide*  for  a  board  or  commission  with  general  authcrlty 
to  set  up  Its  orfanlsatlcn.  hire  stenographers,  c'.erk.i.  and  do  the 
necesear>-  things  for  the  organization  of  a  new  department.  Regu- 
lations are  also  Ismed  by  the  new  department  concerning  the  de- 
partments administration  of  the  law.  The*e  regulations,  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  are  not  an  addition  to  the  law  or  in  cpjxwltlon  to  it. 
If  a  new  department  Is  ?et  up,  the  appropriating  machinery  of  the 
Congress  has  to  pass  a  separate  bill  to  provide  the  money  for  the 
new  department.  Or  If  an  amendment  to  existing  legislation  la 
parsed  by  the  Congress  which  requires  the  addition  of  new  gov- 
ernmental machinery,  and  hence  the  employment  of  new  people, 
or  other  expeno^,  a  separate  approprtation  bill  for  the  payment 
of  these  exi>on«eB  must  t>e  passed  by  the  Congress 

I  should  refer  to  what  is  called  the  Consent  Calendar  and  the 
Prtvate  Calendar.  Thtse  calendars  usually  consist  of  bills  of  minor 
Importance  that  are  permitted  under  the  rules  to  be  called  by  tlie 
Clerk  for  the  Consent  Calendar  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays 
cf  the  month  and  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  for  Its  Prlvatt  Cal- 
endar. If  oppO(«lt:on  is  heard,  the  bill  is  marked  off  the  Private  and 
Consent  Calendars  and  goes  back  to  the  Union  Calendar  and  can 
only  be  brought  to  the  floor  again  by  the  Rules  Committee.  Certain 
special  rules  relate  to  these  calendars  and  procedure  thereunder. 

Calendar  Wednesday  is  so  called  because  on  each  Wednesday 
commtttets.  in  their  order,  have  tlie  rtght  to  the  time  of  the  House 
for  that  day.  For  trtstance,  on  next  Wednesday  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  mav  have  tuc  first  call.  If  It  has  no  bills  to  pre.sent. 
or  concludes  Its  work,  the  chairman  of  the  next  committee  In  order 
may  call  up  such  bills  as  his  committee  may  direct  him  to  present 
to  the  House,  and  so  on. 
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On  the  following  Wednesday  the  next  committee  In  txim  (the  list 
having  been  fixed  by  precedent)  "has  the  call,"  as  It  Is  stated  In 
parliamentary  procedure, 

A  great  majority  of  bills,  of  the  thousands  Introduced,  die  without 
any  action  whatever  having  been  taken  and  are  not  killed,  us  is 
usually  thought.  Actual  action  by  the  committee  or  the  Hou.se  is 
taken  on  comparatively  few  of  the  bills  Introduced  Most  of  them 
do  not  get  consideration  even  by  the  committee.  The  death  of  a 
bill  may  be  by  this  process:  The  committee  may  never  have  con- 
sidered it;  it  may  have  considered  it  and  rejected  it;  it  may  have 
been  rejected  by  the  House  after  the  committee  lavorably  reported 
It.  It  may  be  ema.-.culated  by  amendments  so  that  the  House  de- 
feats it.  It  m.Ty  smolder  In  a  Senate  committee  or  be  killed  by  a 
Senate  committee  or  by  th?  Senate,  or  die  in  a  conference,  or  by 
a  conference  report  being  rejected,  or  by  veto  by  the  President, 
Thus  the  ordinary  bill  has  slight  chance  of  becoming  law. 

You  may  have  heard  mysterious  references  to  cloakroom  confer- 
ences, and  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  what  the  cloakroom 
Is.  The  cloakrooms  ai-e  small  rooms  opening  on  the  House  floor  un- 
der the  gallerits.  They  are  6lmi)ly  comfortable  rooms  lor  Ms  inbers 
who  do  not  care  to  be  physically  present  on  the  floor  at  all  times. 
A  large  number  of  telephones  are  in  these  rco:ns.  where  Members 
may  be  called  off  the  floor  by  pages  to  answer  calls.  A  small  lunch 
room  is  provided,  where  llpht  lunch  may  be  purchased  by  the  Mem- 
bers. Additional  equipment  Includes  a  number  of  comfortable 
chairs  Members  go-s.p.  smoke,  tell  stories,  and  dlr,cuss  legislation 
in  the  cloakrooms.  But  no  great  affairs  cf  state  or  business  of  gov- 
ernment Is  carried  on  In  the  so-ca'.lod  cloakrccm  ccnfercncrs  They 
ara  simply  a  clearing  house  for  all  types  of  conversation  amongst 
the  men-.bcr.'-hlp  of  the   House. 

Party  caucuses  are  seldom  held.  They  are  cumbf  rsome.  unwieldy, 
and  usually  re.'^ult  in  more  disagreement  than  harmony.  Under  the 
system  in  recent  years,  party  fealty  is  not  an  important  element  in 
the  con-^lderntion  of  legislation,  and  a  Member  may  vote  according 
to  his  knowledge  and  Infonnallon,  his  personal  feelings,  his  bias  or 
partisanship,  or  whatever  other  motives  which  mifht  influence  him. 
It  may  generally  be  said  that  a  M.  inber  may  vote  as  he  pleases,  the 
first  consideration  being  In  the  Interest  of  his  State  and  di.'^trict. 
He  likes  to  be  regular  and  go  along  wih  his  i-arty,  but  there  is 
nothing  legally  or  morally  binding  upon  him  that  requires  him  to 
do  so. 

Tlie  length  of  time  a  Member  has  served  In  either  House  is  Im- 
portant The  loiiper  he  has  teen  a  Member,  the  m.ore  experience 
he  has  had,  the  higher  up  he  is  on  his  committee.  A  man  goes  up 
on  a  con)mittee  by  some  man  above  him  dying,  resigning,  or  being 
defeated.  No  maw  can  be  taken  off  a  ccmmittee.  once  he  has  been 
ns-lgned  to  it.  His  leaving  the  commltc.ee  is  purely  voluntary,  ex- 
ec p:  f<.r  the  proce.sfcs  I  have  Indlcntid. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Hou--e  Is  u  ually  conslderrd  the  head  cf  the 
party  In  ccntrnl  of  the  Hou^e.  and  the  floor  Uadtr  of  the  party  In 
pow^r  1»  a  kind  of  genernl  manager  of  legi«latlon  on  the  fl  >er.  To- 
gether with  "he  pnrty  »hlp,  whrsc  function  It  Is  to  keep  th.-  Mem- 
ber* advued  as  to  what. leglnlat Ion  Is  about  to  appear  in  the  near 
fu'ure  atid  itt  importance  to  the  administration  iUid  to  t)ie  par;v, 
thf«f  tW'.  M  mher.i  u>«ua!]y  cmfcr  closely  with  the  members  of  the 
cu'n'niuling  Kimmltte*-*  on  jaity  matt<rs. 

If  ihey  d<>«tre  to  ha". e  a  refliftion  of  public  opinion  In  the  Hou«e 
on  a  given  ma't'T.  a  meeting  of  the  steering  coinmift«-e  l»t  called 
The  ulerrtng  (ommil'te  Is  a  gtrup  rop'-l'tlng  of  M' mb'TS  ftoni  all 
over  th«'  Nation  nlviut  1ft  or  20  In  number,  A  miifer  on  wh'ch  In- 
formni.nn  i«  ncufrht  In  prcnenled  to  th"  niecrln?  committee,  ut.d 
the  Memb< TH  j'et  in  ttuch  wi'h  the  Repr' tentative*  from  their 
B. atrs,  B!id  at  a  given  t.me  report  back  to  the  lu'l  (ttcfrliig  rcm- 
lutice  thiir  juut^nictit  a.4  to  the  opinions  on  tl.e  givt-n  question. 


Reorpaniz;i(ion  Plan  No.  IV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

-     HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1940 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  opposition  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  I  have  more  confidence  In  the  judg- 
ment of  President  Roosevelt  than  I  have  in  cither  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California  or  the  lobby  that  has 
for  days  infested  the  halls  of  Congress. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  when  distinguished  gentlemen  arise 
End  take  the  floor  of  the  Hcu^e  for  the  puiposc  of  asserting 
that  the  President  is  asking  the  Congress  to  do  something 
under  a  mi.sapprehension  cf  just  what  that  something  is. 
they  are  to  say  the  least,  just  a  bit  presumptious. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Lea  resolution  great  stress  was  laid 
on  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  accidents  on  main-line 
transport  systems  in  the  year  of  1939. 


V7hat  seems  to  me  to  be  the  weak  spot  in  that  argu- 
ment is  this:  The  Safety  Board's  activities  are  confined 
entirely  to  investigating  accidents — get  that— investigating 
accidents.  No  accidents  on  main-line  transport  service,  no 
investigations.  Plenty  of  accidents  outside  this  field.  But — 
will  my  distinguished  friends  tell  me  how.  and  to  what  de- 
gree the  occult  operations  of  the  Safety  Board  affected  the 
volume  or  character  of  these  accidents? 

I  am  just  wondering  if  there  are  other  factors  in  this 
safety  record.  Could  it  be  barely  passible  that  the  agreement 
between  competing  lines  not  to  take  the  air  when  weather  con- 
ditions were  bad,  may  not  have  been  a  factor,  I  am  also 
wondering,  not  being  a  technician,  nor  an  experienced  pilot, 
if  the  advances  in  aircraft  production,  in  pilot  experience,  in 
better  landing  fields,  in  a  better  beacon  system,  in  improved 
methods  of  receiving  weather  reports  might  not  be  a  factor? 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  ask  my  friends  who  are  in 
favor  of  this  resolution,  this  question,  Do  you  honestly  believe 
that  our  great  President,  whose  immediate  family  are  most 
consi.stent  users  of  the  air  service,  would  jeopardize  the  lives 
of  his  loved  ones  by  proposing  a  measure  that  would  endanger 
the  lives  of  those  who  travel  by  air? 

I  do  not  believe  he  would  do  such  a  thing.  Therefore,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Lea  resolution,  which,  by  the  way,  has 
the  solid  support  of  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  plus  the  support  of  those  Democrats  who  are 
cpcnly  or  covertly  opposed  to  Roosevelt. 


Employees  of  World's  Largest  Railroad  Shops  at 
Altoona,  Pa.,  Support  Wheeler-Lea  Railroad 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  ^ 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   rKNNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IIKI'RESENTATIVES 
Wedncsdav,  May  8,  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT,  Mr,  Speaker,  back  In  July  1916.  as  a 
mere  ycunRster  of  16  summers,  I  entered  the  employ  of  the 
p.  nnsylvanla  Railroad  aj»  an  apprentice  boy  in  the  world'* 
larKe.st  railroad  shops  located  In  my  own  home  town  of 
AltsMina,  Pa, 

PYom  1916  to  1930  I  had  the  opportunity  of  completing  24 
years  of  active  service,  the  Brcratcst  portion  of  which  was 
spent  among  my  fellow  railroaders  In  my  own  home  town. 
As  many  of  you  know,  I  came  from  the  rank  and  file  of  rail- 
road labor  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  In  this  momlnjf'i 
mail  I  received  a  resolution  .speaking  for  11,461  of  my  fellow 
railroaders  urging  me  to  support  S.  2009 — the  Wheeler-Lea 
railroad  bill — and  to  vigorou>ly  oppose  any  effort  to  destroy 
this  legislation  by  recommitting  it. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Brothehhood  op  Railroad  Shop  Cfafts  or  AMERirA, 

Altoona  Works  Local,  No.  42, 

Altocna,  Pa  .  May  6.  1940. 
Mr.  James  E   Van  Zandt, 

CcnigTcssrian.  Twenty -third  District  of  Pemuiylvania, 

House  of  R^prcsentatit}€!i,  Washington,  D.  C. 

De-ar  Sir:  Tlie  members  of  tho  Altoona  Works  Local,  No.  42,  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Shop  Ciaft.s  of  America,  have  on  this 
date.  May  6.  1940.  voted  to  recommend  the  following  resolution  and 
a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  Senators  Jame.<5  J.  Davis  and  Joseph 
F  GuFTEY,  of  PennFylvania.  and  to  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Congress- 
man, Twenty-third  District  of  Pennsylvania: 

Whereas  that  the  Wheeler-Lea  railroad  bill,  commonly  known 
as  the  transportation  bill    (S.  2009),  be  enacted  Into  law;   and 

Whereas  it  propo.ses  equal  treatment  and  fair  regulation  to  the 
seve;al  mcdGS  of  transportation;   and 

Whereas  the  Interests  of  the  railroad  shopmen  will  be  improved 
by  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  as  there  have  been  thousands  of 
shopmen  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  on  account  of  unfair  transporta- 
tion policies  and  lack  of  Federal  regulation  of  other  n^.odes  of  t;aiii»- 
portation  other  tban  railroads:  Therefore,  be  it 
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Re^o'ved  That  yoti  use  your  vote  and  Influence  to  effect  the  pas- 
sage at  the'wheeler-Lca  bill,  commonly  known  as  the  transportation 
bUl  (S.  2009).  Which  provides  for  all  subsidized  water  and  motor 
carriers  to  be  placed  xinder  tlie  regulaUon  oX  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Very  truly  yours. 

W    S.  Gardntr, 
President,  Altoana  Works  Local,  No.  42. 


The  Wheeler-Lea  Transportation  Bill,  S.  2009 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  In  the  Northwest 
are  greaUy  interested  in  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportation 
bill.  S.  2009.  I  have  had  many  communications  urging 
that  this  bill  be  recommitted  for  further  study.  I  have 
had  other  communications  in  favor  of  its  adoption.  The 
farm  organizations,  under  date  of  May  7.  1940.  wrote  me, 
as  they  have  other  Congressmen,  urging  that  this  bill  be 
recommitted  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  they  had  sent 
to  President  Roosevelt.  I  also  have  received  a  telegram  from 
the  five  railroad  brotherhoods,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, written  to  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Clarekcz  P.  Lea, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  urging  that  the  bill  be  recommitted.  I  ask 
that  these  documents  be  Included  in  an  extension  of  my 
remarks.    They  follow: 

Washikctow,  D.  C,  May  7,  1940 
Hon.  HoMEB  D.  Ancfll, 

Hoiase  of  Rrpresmtatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congebssman  Ancell:  The  undersigned,  representing  agri- 
cultural organizations  throughout  the  United  Stales,  on  May  2. 
1940.  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  White  House,  the  following  protest  against  enactment 
cf  the  Wheeler-Lea  omnibus  transpcrtalion  bill.  At  the  same 
time  they  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  President  a  bound 
copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  25  national  and  regional  agricul- 
tural groups  protesting  against  the  enactment  of  the  Wheeler-Lea 
omnibus  transportation  bill,  and  the  principle  of  restrictive  con- 
trol embodied  In  the  legislation. 

Among  the  resolutions  delivered  were  the  following: 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation:  American  National  Livestock 
Association;  National  Grange.  National  Farmers  Union;  National 
Cooperative  Elevator  Association:  National  Leapue  of  Wholesale 
Presh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Distributors;  National  Wool  Growers 
/ssoclatlon;  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers  Association;  United 
States  Livestock  Association;  Vermont  State  Grange;  Nebra^'.:* 
Farm  Btireau  Federation;  Indiana  Farm  Bureau.  Inc.;  Kansas 
Farm  Bureau:  Kansas  Fanners  Union:  Louisiana  State-Wide  Con- 
ference. Baton  Rou^e.  La.;  Mlssl&slppl  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
and  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Respcctftilly  yours. 

Frederick  Brenckman.  National  Grange:  Iri'ln  B.  King. 
master,  Washington  State  Grange;  Oscar  Hellne.  presi- 
dent. Parmer  Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Iowa,  Marcus. 
Iowa;  Prank  Rutherford,  secretary.  National  Cooperative 
Elevator  Association.  Omaha.  Nebr ;  J.  EHmer  Brock, 
president.  American  National  Livestock  Association:  J. 
B.  Wilson,  secretary,  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion, executive  committee,  National  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation; T.  M.  Hosklns.  manager.  Lone  Tree  Farmers 
Exchajage,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa;  Earl  Peterson.  Midland  Co- 
operative Wholesale,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Herschel  D. 
Newsom.  master.  Indiana  State  Grange. 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  2,  1940. 

Hon.    FKANTCLIW    D.    RoOSrVKLT, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ma.  Prisident:  We  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportation  bill  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  It  ignores  the  pubUc  Interest  and  lays  the  basis  for  a  trans- 
portation monopoly. 

2.  It  will  increase  the  coet  of  distributing  agricultural  products, 
which  coet  the  farmer  has  to  bear,  thereby  reducing  his  Income. 

3.  It  wlU  increase  the  cost  of  things  that  the  fanner  has  to  buy. 
thereby  turther  reducing  his  Income. 


4.  The  destructive  effects  of  this  legislation  upon  agriculture  win 
retard  the  economic  recovery  of  the  Nation,  and  this.  In  turn, 
cannot  fall  to  adversely  affect  the  railroads  themselves,  who  are  the 
advocates  of  this  bill. 

6  Thoee  who  drafted  this  legislation  appear  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fundamentp.l  purpose  for  which  Government  regulation  was 
established,  namely,  to  protect  the  pubUc  Interest.  Instead  of  ad- 
hering to  this  sound  principle,  under  the  bill  regulation  would  be 
employed  to  stifle  competition  and  to  bring  water  and  motor  rates 
up  to  the  level  of  raU  rates,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  rendering  the 
service. 

The  cost  of  transportation  Is  the  heaviest  serv  ce  charge  that  the 
farmer  has  to  pav.  Approximately  20  percent  of  all  the  freight 
revenues  accruing' to  the  railroads  are  derived  from  carrying  agri- 
cultural products  to  market  In  1929  the  fanner's  freight  bUl 
amoimted  to  $1,000,000  000.  In  1937,  when  the  farmer's  Income  was 
greatly  reduced,  the  flfrure  was  $638,000,000.  These  Items  do  not 
Include  the  freight  charges  paid  on  commodities  purchased  by  the 
farmer,  which  he  must  likewise  pay. 

Last  year  the  farmer  received  only  39  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
paid  by  the  consumer  for  food  At  the  depth  o'  the  depression 
the  farmf"r"8  share  of  the  consximers  dollar  dropped  to  33  cents. 
While  tian?portatlon  and  distribution  must  be  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate and  Indispensable  functions  In  the  affairs  of  civilization,  the 
fact  remains  that  when  those  who  merely  transport  and  distribute 
the  products  of  our  farms  receive  vastly  more  than  the  share  that 
goes  to  the  prrduccr.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  the  perpetra- 
tion of  an  economic  crime.  Instead  of  amcllcratlng  the  condltion.s 
that  have  so  long  handicapped  agriculture  In  matters  relating  to 
transportation,  the  pending  blU  would  most  certainly  aggravate  the 
situation. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  fact  that  railroads  are  a  necessity,  and 
we  want  every  properly  managed  railroad  to  be  solvent  and  pros- 
perous, but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  agriculture  is 
also  a  necessity,  even  more  fundamental  to  the  well-bt^ng  and  the 
very  existence  of  man  than  the  railroads  or  any  other  agency  of 
transportation  can  possibly  be.  Common  sense  .should  teach  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  our  railroads  that  they 
cannot  exjject  to  benefit  by  reducing  to  bankruptcy  the  funda- 
mental Industry  upon  which  their  prosperity  rests 

There  is  Justification  for  condemning  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  transportation  bill  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
MlUer-Wadsworth  amendment,  which  passed  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate, was  entirely  eliminated  from  the  bill.  The  gist  of  this  amend- 
ment was  to  the  effect  that  no  form  of  transpyrtatlon  could  be 
compelled  to  charge  higher  rates  than  would  be  compensatory-.  The 
full  wording  of  the  amendment  was  as  follows: 

"In  order  that  the  public  at  large  may  enjoy  the  benefit  and 
economy  afforded  by  each  type  of  transportation,  the  Commission 
shall  permit  each  type  of  carrier  or  caniers  to  reduce  rates  so  long 
as  such  rates  maintain  a  compensatory  return  to  the  carrier  or 
carriers  after  taking  Into  consideration  overhead  and  all  other 
elements  entering  Into  the  cost  to  the  earner  or  carriers  for  the 
service  rendered:  Provided.  Tliat  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  no  as  to  affect  the  long-and-short-haul  provision  of 
section  4." 

It  Is  manifest  that  with  the  Miller-Wadsworth  amendment 
stricken  out  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section  1  con- 
stitutes nothing  but  empty  words  because  nothing  contained  in  the 
bill  gives  the  public  any  assurance  that  It  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  transportation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  our  opinion,  the 
Miller-Wadsworth  amendment  was  so  fair  and  reasonable  that  it 
would  be  nothing  short  of  tragic  to  pass  the  bill  without  this 
provision. 

Those  who  are  en??ag?d  in  agricultural  pursuits  find  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  dissatisfaction  in  the  report  of  thf«  conference 
committee  because  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  House  which 
provided  for  reduced  rates  on  farm  products  for  e.\port.  com- 
parable to  the  lower  rates  granted  to  industry  in  this  connection, 
was  eliminated. 

We  maintain  that  there  are  only  two  legitimate  grounds  upon 
which  the  Government  could  Justify  Itself  in  attempting  to  rciru- 
late  transportation  on  our  Inland  waterways  and  in  the  coast 7.':  se 
trade.  One  of  these  grounds  would  be  In  the  interest  of  p'Jbllc 
safety,  and  the  other  to  protect  the  public  again.st  monopolistic 
practices.  So  far  as  safety  Is  concerned,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce aiready  Icoks  after  that;  and  when  It  comes  to  protecting 
the  public  against  monopoly,  the  truth  is  that  no  monopoly  what- 
soever exists  among  the  carriers  en  our  Inland  waterwa3rs.  nor  in 
the  coastwise  trade.  The  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  seas  are  open 
to  all.  So.  far  from  breaking  up  any  monopoly  among  the  wattr 
carriers,  which  In  reality  is  nonexistent,  the  pending  le^^lslatloa 
takes  a  long  step  toward  creating  a  monopoly. 

The  carriers  now  operating  would  be  permitted  to  continue, 
subject  to  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  but  before  It  would  be  possible  to  establish  a 
new  service,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  from  the  Comml.sslon 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity.  If  this  bill 
should  be  enacted  it  is  very  doubtful  Lf  there  would  be  any  new 
water  carriers,  because  the  lc?:ls!aticn  Is  fo  worded  as  to  virtually 
Instruct  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  deny  any  person 
a  certificate  of  convenlenc?  and  nrcrasity  if  the  Cormnissloa  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  transportation  facilities  are 
adeqtuite  to  take  core  of  existing  commerce.     The  fate  that  befeU 
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many  of  the  common  and  contract  carriers  under  the  grandfather 
clause  of  liic  Motor  Cirrier  Aci.  of  1935  furnishes  an  example  of 
what  may  happen  to  many  of  our  water  carriers  If  the  present  bill 
Is  passed. 

As  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission  well  said  in  a  Joint  letter 
addressed  to  Senator  Josiah  W.  Bailet  on  February  16,  1940.  In 
opposition  to  this  legislation: 

•"Certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces.slty  should  not  be 
used  to  create  a  monopoly  In  the  branch  of  transportation  Indus- 
try where  monopoly  is  presently  nonexistent  and  where  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  that  competition,  although  It  should  be  regu- 
lated to  prevent  abuses,  should  not  be  limited  or  discouraged. 
The  great  advantage  of  water  transportation  to  shippers  Is  the 
flexibility  and  variety  of  .ser\'ice  It  can  offer.  Certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  permits  would  destroy  this  advantage  and 
stifle  ccmpetltlon  The  same  effect  of  stifling  competition  is  dis- 
cernible In  the  provisions  of  the  bills,  that  except  with  the  per- 
mls-sion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  no  carrier  can 
operate  both  as  a  common  carrier  and  as  a  contract  carrier  " 

We  think  the  writers  of  the  Joint  letter  already  mentioned  are 
on  the  right  track  when  they  said: 

"AH  the  provisions  of  the  bills  seem  designed  to  free  the  rail- 
roads from  restraints  and  obligations,  while  Imposing  restrictions 
on  their  water  competitors  and  making  It  more  expensive  for  the 
public  to  move  freight  Under  these  provisions  inland  water  ear- 
ners can  easily  be  rerulated  out  of  existence  without  the  recap- 
ture of  enough  tonnage  to  affect  railroad  earnings  appreciably." 

We  also  endorse  the  further  statement  of  the  v^Tlters  of  the 
Joint   letter  when   they  declare: 

"Farmers  and  other  shippers  should  not  be  required  to  pay  rates 
based  on  transportation  costs  of  properties  Improvldently  built, 
wastefully  ope.  atcd.  or  partially  ob.solete.  The  advocacy  of  thor- 
ough regulation  of  the  minimum  rates  of  motor  and  water  car- 
riers by  a  centralized  agency  appears  to  represent  an  attempt  to 
use  Government  power  to  bring  competing  tran.'portation  agencies 
into  a  cartel,  and  In  th's  manner  to  share  traffic  and  adjust  rates 
In  such  a  way  as  to  earn  a  return  upon  all  transportation  capltr^l 
of  these  a.Tenclcs  The  present  lilph  rail-rate  level  would  be  pro- 
tected from  the  Impact  of  vigorous  competition.  Undoubtedly 
Buch  a  policy  would  nl.^o  result  In  more  rigid  ratc?fi  In  times  of 
depression,  since  the  motor  carrier  and  the  boat  line  would  no 
longer  play  thr:r  role  as  an  effective  competitive  force  In  bringing 
dov.n  rail  mtcs  oii  con^moditles  susceptible  to  rail  or  truck,  and 
rail  or  water  movement." 

We  arc  lniprcs.sed  by  the  fact  that  the  general  pribllc  has  had 
no  opportunity  whatev'-r  to  become  acquainted  with  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  tranrportatlon  bill:  ihe  Members  of  Congress 
as  a  whole  have  not  had  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  Its 
details:  tlicre  is  no  public  demand  for  this  legL-latlon;  It  is  filled 
with  numerous  objectionable  features  and  amb:gu;tles:  and  for 
the  good  of  all  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be 
defeated. 

Respcctfullv  submitted. 

J.  Elmer  Brock,  president.  American  National  Live  Stock 
AsiHiciatlon:  Frederick  Brcnckman.  National  Grange; 
J  B.  Wilson.  Secretary,  Wyoming  Wcol  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, National  Wool  Growers  Association:  Irvin  B. 
King  master.  WaEhington  State  Grange:  T.  M.  Hoskins, 
manager.  Lone  Tree  Farmers  Exchaiige.  Lone  Tree.  Iowa; 
Oscar  Hellne.  president.  Farmer  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion or  Iowa.  M.\rcus.  Iowa:  Frank  Rutherford,  secretary. 
National  Cnoperatlve  Elevator  Association.  Omaha, 
Nebr:  Earl  Peterson.  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale, 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  7,  1940. 

Bon.  KoMEK  D.  ANciiix, 

McmbcT  of  ConQTt'ss,  House  of  Repre:er.tativpi: 
Approximately  1.000  general  chairmen  rcpres't^lng  employees  In 
the  transportation  service  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  now 
In  session  at  Chicago  are  deeply  concerned  In  railroad  bill.  8.  2009. 
and  they  have  authorizt-d  us  to  urge  you  to  support  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  conference  report  on  this  bill,  which  will  bo  con- 
sidered by  the  House  on  Thursday.  May  9.  and  provide  protections 
aga:n-t  unemploj-ment  resulting  from  consclitlatlons,  etc.  We 
appeal  to  yox:r  re:;sc?  of  Justice  and  fairness  to  save  railway  em- 
ployees from  the  menace  of  further  unemploj-ment 

A.  Johnston,  grand  chief  engineer.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers;  D.  B  Robertson,  president.  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen;  J.  A. 
Phillips,  president,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors:  A.  P. 
Whitney,  president,  Brotherhcod  of  Railroad  Trainmen: 
T  C  Cashen,  president.  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America;  V.  O.  Gardner,  president,  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers. 
Bent  from  Chicago. 

Grand  Lodge,  Brotherhood  of  Rau^oad  Trainmen, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  6.  1940. 

The  Honorable  Clarenci  F.  Lea. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Lea:   I  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  your 
courteous  inquiry  by  letter  of  May  2. 


As  you  have  pre\iously  been  informed,  the  source  of  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  Wheeler-Lea  transportation  bill.  S  2009.  was  the  fact 
that,  as  you  have  many  times  stated,  the  consolidation  section  of 
that  bill  proposed  to  facilitate  railroad  consolidations.  The  House 
conferees  correctly  stated  in  their  report,  which  report  was  signed  by 
yourself,  at  page  61 : 

"Employees  had  a  fear  of  unemployment  and  to  some  extent  com- 
munities feared  the  loss  of  transportation  due  to  the  possible  con- 
solidations under  present  circumstances  where  a  revival  of  the 
transportation  Industry  might  show  that  such  consolidations  wtre 
unwarranted." 

We  have  felt  all  along,  as  have  275  Members  of  Congress  who 
signed  a  petition  on  behalf  of  adequate  labor  protection,  that  this 
Congress  should  deal  courageously  with  this  Justified  fear  of  un- 
employment and  deflation  of  communities.  As  stated  In  the  Joint 
letter  to  Congress  from  the  five  transportation  brotherhoods,  the 
Joint  conferees  struck  from  the  proposed  bill  the  consolidation 
section,  as  amended  by  the  House,  which  was  the  only  provision 
In  the  entire  bill  that  proposed  direct  benefits  to  railroad  labor.  To 
be  sure,  when  this  provision  was  stricken  from  the  bill,  the  provi- 
sions designed  to  facilitate  consolidations  also  were  stricken,  and 
accordingly,  as  I  advised  you  in  my  telegram  of  April  29,  that 
removed  the  source  of  our  opposition  to  S  2009.  But  also,  as  I  ad- 
vised you  In  that  telegram,  "We  shall  continue  our  earnest  effort 
to  obtain  legal  protection  for  labor  In  consolidation  and  abandon- 
ment situations."  We  naturally  urge  recommitment  of  the  con- 
ference report  as  affording  the  only  present  opportiuiity  of  achieve- 
Ing  legal  protection  to  the  railroad  workers  we  represent,  the 
workers  most  seriously  affected  by  railroad  consolidations. 

In  your  address,  as  reported  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  page  2635,  you  suppose  that  our  efforts  along  these  lines 
would  be  confined  to  the  separate  bill  which  Congressman  Har- 
rington, of  lo-Aa,  Introduced  after  the  Joint  conferees  failed  to 
provide   for  adequate   labor  protection. 

Do  I  understand  that  ycur  committee  will  give  this  bill  speedy 
consideration  and  do  all  possible  to  obtain  action  on  It  at  this 
session  of  Congress?  I  am  sure  ycu  understand  that,  unless  \he 
committee  of  which  you  are  chaliman  would  give  wholehearted 
cooperation  and  support.  It  would  be  dlfflcult.  if  not  Impossible,  to 
obtain  acli.n  at  this  session  of  Congress;  hence,  we  have  no  prac- 
tical alternative  but  to  seek  recommiiment.  vlth  the  hope  that 
the  conferees  will  respond  to  this  great  demand  for  adequate  labor 
protection  against  the  desire  of  railroad  bankers  to  economize 
at  the  expense  of  railroad  wo:  kcrs. 

In  your  letter  of  May  2.  vou  suggest  that  In  favoring  recommlt- 
m.-nt  we  have  made  ourselves  "a  party  with  a  group  fighting  to 
destroy  th?  bill."  Th?  only  possible  interpreiatlon  that  c::n  be 
placed  upon  that  conclusion' is  that  you  are  convinced.  In  advance, 
that  the  conferees  will  not  carry  out  the  wiehcs  of  the  Hou^c  of 
Representatives  and  v.rlte  into  their  report  the  adequate  labor 
piotcctlvi.'  pro\i3ions  so  clearly  favored  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House.  In  such  a  contingency,  it 
would  be  the  ccnfeiees.  rather  than  we.  who  favor  recomraltm.ent, 
that  would  destroy  the  bill.  We  have  no  Intentions  or  pspira- 
tii  ns  to  destroy  the  bill;  we  ask  only  that  the  voice  of  democracy 
be  barkened  to  and  the  wishes  of  the  majority  be  responded  to. 
If  that  is  done,  S  2009  will  yet  become  law  this  seeslon  of  Congress. 
Your  atidiess,  as  reported  In  the  Appeijdlx  of  the  Congressional 
Record  sugge  ts  that  your  conception  of  the  labor-protection  provi- 
sion is  entirely  erroneous.  You  state  that  such  a  legal  provision 
would  have  the  effect  cf  imposing  "on  the  employer  the  duty  of  In- 
de'^nlte  if  not  a  lifetime  support  of  employees  for  whom  he  no  longer 
has  a  Job."  As  a  practical  matter  you  must  know  that  Is  not  bo. 
Average  railroad  consolidations  eliminate  from  20  to  25  percent 
of  the  employees.  Without  the  labor-protective  provision,  those 
employees  youngest  In  point  of  service  would  be  spared  that  fate, 
and  the  eliminations  would  come  from  the  other  end  of  the 
8?nlority  list,  as  deaths,  resignations,  and  retirements  occurred. 
Such  attrition  from  deaths,  resignations,  and  retirements,  for  all 
railroad  employees,  now  averages  upwards  of  5  percent  per  year; 
but  for  train  service  employees  who  are  most  severely  affected  by 
consolidations,  the  attrition  rate  is  between  2  5  and  3.5  percent. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  empioyee  eliminations  from  consolldaticns 
would  be  gradually  and  humanely  absorbed  within  a  short  period 
of  time  especially  with  an  lncrea.se  In  railroad  business,  which  Is 
claimed  if  S.  2009  is  enacted  into  law.  The  only  way  in  which 
you  could  be  correct  In  your  reference  to  lifetime  support  Is  to 
assume  that  the  lifetime  of  railroad  workers  will  be  short,  indeed. 
Although  we  railroad  employees  feel  somewhat  hardier  than  that, 
it  may  be  true  that  If  you  force  tens  of  thousands  of  us  Into  the 
bread  lines  ycu  \\-lll  eo  srhorten  our  span  of  life. 

I  must  again  remind  you  that  railroad  financial  Interests  have 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  could  save  $500,000,000  annually 
from  consolidations  if  they  succeed  In  obtaining  enactment  of 
S  2009  without  the  labor-protective  feature.  Eighty  percent,  or 
$400.000000  of  that  sum  would  come  from  pay  rolls.  The  so- 
called  Washington  Jobs  agreement,  executed  4  years  before  this 
ambitious  banker  program  was  revealed,  constitutes  only  what  the 
railroad  financial  Interests  would  agree  to — It  Is  not  a  standard  of 
eqiiity   or   social   desirability. 

You  erroneously  refer  to  the  proposed  labor  protective  provision  as 
a  "dl-mlssal  wage"  proposition.  The  dismissal  wage  is  only  another 
attempt  to  achieve  national  prosperity  by  providing  meager  com- 
pensatloTi  for  nonproductlon.  Before  concluding  that  such  an 
arrangement  Is  equitable,  ask  yourself  if  you  would  be  willing  to 
1   forego  pursuit  of  your  life's  calling  for  a  mere  60  percent  of  yotir 
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present  salary  for  a  few  months.  Railroad  pmployees  want  honest 
pay  for  honest  work:  that  ts  what  the  labor  protective  proposal 
offers.  A  dismissal  wage  proposition  proposes  to  buy  up.  at  bank- 
rupt prices,  the  Jobs  of  needy  workers.  I  regard  the  Washington 
dismissal  wage  agreement  of  1936  now,  as  I  did  when  It  was 
executed,  on  which  occasion  I  said: 

"1  want  to  emphasize  that  so  far  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  Is  concerned,  the  agreement  with  the  carriers  relative  to 
consolidation  and  coordination  can  In  no  sense  be  Interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  way  Is  clear  for  railroad  consolidation  and  coordi- 
nation. This  brotherhood  will  continue  to  flght  as  vlgorotisly  as 
It  always  has  such  efforts  to  economize  at  the  expense  of  humanity. 
We  have  now  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  carriers,  designed 
not  to  Improve  the  standards  of  living  or  working  conditions  of 
railroad  worker*,  but  to  share  with  them  a  small  portion  of  the 
booty  that  would  come  to  the  coupon  clippers  If  Wall  Street's 
demand  for  'economy'  at  the  expense  of  humanity  Is  carried  out." 

I  am  stire  that  when  you  ponder  these  considerations  In  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  unemployment  and  business  deflation  constitute 
the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem,  you  will  understand  why  we 
are  anxious  that  8.  2009  be  recommitted,  so  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  among  the  House  conferees  may  yet  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recommend  a  bill  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
country. 

I  hope  I  have  made  our  position  entirely  clear  to  you.  but  If 
questlotis  stUl  arise  In  your  mind,  please  submit  them  to  me.  In 
order  that  my  position  may  be  clearly  understood  by  all  Members 
of  Congress.  I  am  mailing  to  each  of  them  a  copy  of  your  letter 
of  Inquiry,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  reply. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  F.  WHiTNrT,  President. 


Appropriations  for  Parity  Payments  and  Purchase 
of  Farms  for  Tenant  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIL  FERGUSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1940 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  going  to  vote  on  whether  the  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion are  to  receive  parity  payments  for  their  crops.  I  hope 
the  Republicans,  you  on  the  left  side  of  the  aisle,  have  changed 
your  attitude  since  a  jrear  ago.  Last  year  140  Republicans, 
almost  your  entire  Republican  group,  voted  against  parity  pay- 
ments. You  voted  against  sending  the  bill  to  conference  and 
again  the  140  Republicans  refused  to  agree  to  parity  pay- 
ments when  it  came  back  from  conference  as  it  is  coming  back 
today.  I  want  to  plead  with  you,  the  Republicans  who  repre- 
sent yourselves  as  being  for  a  farm  program,  as  well  as  my 
Democratic  brothers,  to  receive  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

First,  I  want  to  plead  with  you  to  vote  for  the  $212,000,000 
that  is  provided  for  parity  payments.  It  has  been  definitely 
proven  that  every  dollar  that  goes  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  farmer  increases  the  income  of  this  Nation  by  $7. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  a  member,  authorized  this  appropriation.  In  these 
times  of  world  stress,  when  nations  are  cnmibling  for  lack 
of  national  defense,  when  the  future  of  this  Nation  may  be 
in  jeopardy  because  of  inadequate  defense,  and  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  an  adequate  defense,  there  is  one  Industry,  one 
section  of  our  national  life  on  which  we  can  depend,  come 
uhat  may,  the  farmer  has  in  the  v*st  and  will  in  the  future 
feed  and  clothe  this  Nation.  All  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture asks  Is  that  the  farmer  receive  a  fair  price  for  his 
product  in  comparison  with  the  products  he  has  to  buy.  This 
$212,000,000  provides  the  farmer  the  difference  between  the 
price  he  gets  for  his  products  and  the  price  he  is  entitled  to 
receive.  No  friend  of  the  farmer  will  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

I.  also,  at  this  time  want  to  plead  for  the  $500,000  appro- 
priation that  provides  for  water  facilities.  This  program  will 
make  many  fanners  in  semiarid  areas  seIf-su£Bcient. 

And  last  but  not  least  I  want  to  appeal  to  you  to  support 
tke  provision  providing  $50,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  farms 
for  tenuit  farmers.    I  wish  you  could  read  the  many  letters 


I  have  received  from  tenant  farmers  who  have  their  own 
equipment  and  their  own  livestock,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
fanning,  that  desire  to  obligate  themselves  to  pay  Uncle  Sam 
every  cent  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  farm  they  can  call  their 
own.  These  letters  are  frcm  farmers  who  have  applied  to 
purchase  a  farm  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  and  have 
been  turned  down.  They  throw  into  the  discard  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Act  that  be- 
cause it  provides  for  the  purchase  of  only  a  few  farms  that 
It  should  be  abandoned  entirely.  Every  one  of  these  tenant 
farmers  look  forward  to  the  day  they  can  be  financed  to 
purchase  a  farm  that  they  can  call  their  own.  Why  this 
desire  of  farm  ownership?  All  through  these  letters  runs 
this  story:  "I  have  to  put  my  rented  place  all  to  wheat  be- 
cause my  landlord  demands  a  cash  crop,"  or  "I  had  to  sell  my 
milk  cows,  or  my  sheep,  or  my  hogs  before  I  moved  on  the 
place  I  rent  now.  because  my  landlord  wanted  a  ca.sh  crop 
and  wo'dld  not  allow  me  to  keep  livestock."  Most  of  these 
applicants  have  the  nece.ssary  machinery  to  succes.sfully 
farm  a  place.  Most  of  these  applicants  point  out  with  a 
40-ycar  purchase  agreement  they  could  buy  a  farm  for  the 
same  amount  they  are  now  pasring  in  cash  or  grain  rent. 

The  future  of  this  Nation  dei>ends  on  the  family-sized, 
owner-operated  farms  of  this  Nation.  We  cannot  continue 
our  policy  of  allowing  the  productive  farm  land  of  this 
Nation  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  bankers,  lawyers,  and  in- 
surance companies.  Our  best  line  of  defense,  cur  Macinot 
line,  the  people  who  will  actually  defend  this  country  against 
all  "isms"  and  foreign  invasion  by  providing  adequate  food 
and  clothing  foi  the  Nation  and,  if  necessary,  defending  with 
their  lives  the  farms  they  own.  is  the  farm  pxDPulation  of  this 
Nation.  Let  us  give  the  American  farmer  a  chance  to  own 
his  own  plot  of  land. 


Support  of  Joncs-Wheeler-La  Follette  Farm-Credit 

Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1940 


LETTER    FROM   FIRST    NATIONAL    FARM    LOAN    ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  wh'.ch 
follows  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  from  the  chairman  of  the  First 
National  Farm  Loan  Association,  of  Los  Angeles,  which,  I  am 
told,  is  the  largest  such  association  in  the  Nation.  Mr.  Reese 
sets  forth  why  the  practical  experience  of  his  board  of  direc- 
tors leads  them  to  be  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  8748. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  this  Congress  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  really  great  Congress.    Mr.  Reese's  letter  is  as  follows: 

First  National  Fabm  Loan  Association  of  Los  Ancejles. 

Loa  Angeles.  May   1.   1940. 
Hon.  Jerrt  Voorhis. 

128  Old  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAR  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  urge  your  support  of  bill  H.  R,  8748. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Texas.  The  members  of  our  beard  of 
dlrectore  are  unanlnioufly  In  favor  of  this  bill  and  we  believe  that 
most  of  the  borrowers  through  this  association  are  likewise  In  favor 
of  It.  We  believe  the  opponents  of  the  bill  are  greatly  exaggerating 
disastroxis  rerults  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law. 

We  are  very  much  In  sympathy  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  will  enable  the  farmers  to  obtain  cheaper  Interest  permanently. 
to  obtain  a  refund  of  stock,  and  will  provide  Icr  Increasing  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Associations. 

We  understand  that  objectors  to  the  Jones  bill  are  advancing  the 
argument  that  the  Federal  land  banks  are  already  providing  the 
benefits  that  are  available  In  the  new  bill  as  far  as  forbearance  and 
reamortlzatlon  of  loans  Is  concerned. 

However,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  most  of  the  benefits  now  available 
to  borrowers  who  are  in  distress  have  been  brought  about  slnca 
about  November  1,  1939,  when  policies  changed. 
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I  am  submitting  below  certain  statistical  Information  which 
may  be  cf  Interest  to  you  and  which  may  prove  my  argument  In 
this  regard: 


Number 

Amount 

Fr.'.*ml  Ifind  Hnk  loftnfJMof  Jftn.  I,  m(\ 

T  anil  Hnnk  ConimLs^iotlt'r  loaili  liS  of  J  all.  L  1^0          

781 
576 

$6.  T)7.  300 
1. 1**.' 1.600 

Total  number  of  lonns    

1.357 

8.3»8,8U0 

Reamortizatlons  completed  during  1938  and  up  to  February  28, 
1939 — Federal  land-bank  loans.   129;   Commissioner  loans,  23. 

Reamortizatlons  rejected — Federal  land-bank  loans,  18,  Commis- 
sioner, 7. 

Of  these  rejected  loans  all  except  one  have  been  reamortlzed  since 
November  1,  1939 

From  Miirch  1,  1939,  to  November  1.  1939,  only  8  applications  were 
submitted  for  rcamortiziiiicn. 

Since  Novembor  10,  1939,  including  April  5.  1940,  231  land-bank 
and  128  Ccmmlbslcner  applications  were  submitted,  none  of  which 
were  rejected 

The  present  policy  of  the  Federal  lar^d  bank  as  regards  reamortl/a- 
tjon  is  abtut  tho  same  pfillcy  as  was  proposed  by  this  association  in 
a  resclullon  jas-sed  about  February  1.  1938  but  in  order  to  conform 
With  the  strict  collection  policy  of  the  Federal  land  bank  It  was 
necessary  for  us  to  p'-actlcally  discontinue  reamcrt:zation  and  en- 
force collections  through  recommendations  for  foreclosure  where 
payments  cculd  not  be  made.  Several  foreclosures  were  completed 
during  that  period  and  a  number  were  started  which  have  since 
been  reinstated. 

Under  a  change  in  policy  since  November  1939  we  are  now  being 
urged  to  grant  the  aid  to  borrowers  which  we  had  previously  recom- 
mended, ana  for  which  we  were  criticized  by  the  examining  board 
of  the  Federal  land  bank. 

We  believe  the  b'jard  of  directors  of  this  farm  loan  as.soriatlon  Is 
better  qualified  to  know  the  credit  needs  of  the  community  than 
the  credit  department  of  the  Federal  land  bank. 

We  believe  the  present  policy  being  followed  by  the  Federal  land 
bftnk  will  be  insured  continuance  by  the  pa.<=sage  of  the  Jones  bill, 
and  we  urpe  your  full-hearted  support  of  it. 
RotpeciluUy  jours, 

EvTiRETr  M.  Reese. 
I  President. 


Reorganization  Plan  IV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VFF.MONT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7. 1940 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  too  important  a 
matter  not  lo  have  been  entitled  to  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

I  recopnize  the  right  of.  as  well  as  the  necessity  for.  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  have  and  tc  take  .'^uch  time 
as  thoy  mav  care  to  use.  It  is.  nevertheless,  barely  possible 
that  some  of  the  rest  of  us  might  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  discussion  if  we  had  been  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity so  to  do. 

It  sc(mod  useless  to  take  a  minute  and  "to  extrnd  and 
revise."  The  occasion  neither  excused  nor  justified  such 
procedure  on  my  part. 

So.  under  the  permission  granted  me,  in  order  to  k-H^p 
the  record  straight  and  to  keep  faith  with  tho-e  who  a.?hed 
me  to  .-peak.  I  am  appending  some  of  th^  reasons,  cn'.y  a  few 
of  many,  which  justify  my  vote  against  Reorganization 
Plan  IV. 

As  one  v.ho  has  flown  many  thousand  miles  since  1933.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  should  leave  well  enough  alone.  What 
a  record  of  accomplishment.    It  cannot  be  excelled. 

It  is  not  a  partisan  matter  with  me.  You  will  believe  me 
when  I  say  this. 

I  am,  however,  oppo.sed  to  any  change  in  the  present  set-up. 
My  Lie  has  been  at  stake.  It  wUl  be  at  stake  if  I  continue  in 
my  present  committee  assignments.  I  am  opposed  to  taking 
any  chance  to  lose  it  to  satisfy  some  "reorganization  theory" 
as  against  the  demonstrated  capacity  and  ability,  based  on 
experience,  of  the  existing  establishment. 


I  cannot  escape  the  fact,  and  I  assert,  that  somebody  was 
personally  responsible  and  chargeable  for  the  death  of  10  or 
more  Army  pilots,  politically  and  impetuously  ordered  to  fly 
the  mail,  due  to  a  created  alleged  emergency  some  years  ago. 
There  should  be  no  repetition  of  this  catastrophe  caused  by 
injudicious  political  emotionalism.  Why  open  the  door  by 
favoring  this  preposition? 

I  adjure  you  to  resent  any  interference  with  demonstrated 
efficiency  based  on  experience.  No  lives  lost!  You  cannot 
beat  that.  Why  experiment?  Experience  not  only  suggests 
but  compels  ycu  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  you  have. 

Too  many  lives  and  too  much  money  is  involved  in  such 
an  experiment  as  is  proposed  to  justify  any  change.  I  hope 
you  agree,  as  a  rational  human  being,  whatever  your  partisan 
political  alincmcnt. 

The  suggested  reorganization  should  not  obtain.  I  am 
opposed  to  Reorganization  Plan  IV. 


May  Day  and  the  Eight  and  Forty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6,  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  ELLEN  LOUISE  WARREN 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Lopion  and  of  th?  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  a 
most  impressive  patriotic  ceremonial  was  held  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  on  May  Day  last.  Among  the  speakers  who  addressed 
this  gathering  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Loui.se  Warren.  Chapeau  Na- 
tional dcs  Huit  Chapeaux  et  Quarante  P.-m.mes. 

Because  of  the  unusual  nature  of  Mrs.  Warren's  patriotic 
expicssions,  her  outline  of  the  mission  of  the  great  organiza- 
tion which  is  her  honor  this  year  to  lead.  I  believe  that  she 
is  entitled  to  and  should  have  a  much  wider  audience  than 
those  who  compo.sed  the  group  which  crowded  about  the 
District  of  Columbia  World  War  Memorial  Monument  to  hear 
that  which  she  then  had  to  ^ay. 

In  order  that  Mrs.  Warren's  speech  may  have  the  widest 
possible  circulation.  I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
bership that  the  text  of  her  address  may  be  .-spread  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  this  day's  proceedings. 
Unanimous  consent  having  been  indicated,  Mrs.  Warren's 
address  follows: 

We  of  Des  Hult  Chnpeaux  et  Quarante  Pemmes.  affectionately 
known  as  the  Eight  and  Forty,  the  honor  organization  for  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  are  here  at  the  Di.strict  ot 
Columbia  World  War  Memorial  a.s  participants  in  the  commemo- 
rative observance  on  this  1040  May  Day. 

As  the  national  president  of  our  organization,  I  find  myself  con- 
cerned with  conflicting  emotions.  In  the  early  celebrationa  of 
Ma'-  Day  we  recall  that  th-  ancient  Roman,«^  p.:mpously  paraded  to 
t'le""  Grotto  of  Egeria.  In  medieval  and  Tudor  England,  May  Day 
wa«:  a  great  public  hoMdav;  all  classes  cf  people  were  up  with  the 
davin  and  went  a-Maving:  branches  of  trees  and  flowers  carried 
back  in  triumph  to  the  villace  center  to  the  Ma;. pole,  gloriously 
drCicd  with  ribbons  and  wreaths,  the  focal  point  of  festivity. 
W'th*n  cur  own  generation  we  can  recall  a  similar  fever  cf  activity 
throvI"hout  our  country,  whon  we  felt  that  with  the  app'-oach  of 
Mav  we  could  look  forward  to  the  pleasures  ot  a  full  sprir.gtime 
-cason  the  advent  cf  beaut  if  vil  flowers,  and  the  anticipated  plea.sures 
tliat  came  with  warm  weather.  This  Is  the  May  Day  we  like  to 
remember.  ,  ,.        .      v.        , 

It  is  tragic  that  this  day.  wl'h  its  significance  of  beauty,  happi- 
ness and  contentment,  should  be  selected  by  certain  groups  of 
people  as  a  day  of  demonstration  and  agitation  against  the  God- 
fearing principles  under  which  our  people  endeavor  to  live.  Euro- 
pean countries  are  deeply  emnrshcd  with  communistic  activities. 
France  has  banned  the  Communist  Party  since  the  start  of  the  war. 
and  now  the  British  Government  is  seriously  considering  steps  to 
suppress  the  British  Communist  Party.  Surely  it  behooves  our 
United  State?  Government  to  stand  solidly  with  the  Dies  committee 
and  aid  them  In  all  ways  possible  to  protect  our  citizens  from  any 
and  all  subversive  groups  within  our  lands.     We  dont  want  our 
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The  United  States  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  CULLEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  8.  1940 


Government,  our  heme*,  or  onr  Mtfety  undemUned  by  grapevine 
"Isms":  we  do  want  to  keep  America  for  Americans. 

Perhaps  In  our  arttvltles  on  thla  day  we  can  In  seme  measure 
maintain  the  old-time  happy  spirit  of  May  Day.  1  quote  from  a 
zness&ge  of  the  President  wherein  Mr.  Roosevelt  said;  •There  Is  need 
In  this  country  for  a  genuine  concern  for  our  freedom  which  will 
pJTollel  and  transcend  the  fanaticism  being  aroused  among  youn? 
people  m  behalf  cf  tyranny  No  greater  service  cotild  be  rendered  by 
cur  Fchcol*  In  t^e«e  times  than  to  make  vivid  to  our  children  ol 
America  the  plight  and  suffering  cf  children  of  many  races  and  reli- 
gions In  various  parts  of  the  world  where  the  principles  of  fair  play 
set  forth  In  oxir  Bill  of  Rights  are  ruthlessly  disregarded  " 

In    1924    our    8    end    40   organization    proclaimed    May    1    as    Its 
national  day  to  emphasize  the  Iraportance  of  play  for  children  and 
adiiit  Interest  In  them.    Child  welfare  Is  the  serious  objective  of  our 
organization,  organized  as  a  national  body  at  New  Orleans  In  1922. 
We  have  been  ass'gned  by  the  American  Legion  a  special  field  of    : 
fervtce.  that  of  childhood  tuberculosis  prevention.    In  our  State  and    I 
local  organizations  the  work  Inc'.udes  Mantcux  tests,  care  cf  iinder-    ' 
privileged   children,  establishment  of  TB  clinics,   usually   working    i 
through  and  with  the  county  and  city  health  departments  and    ' 
nurses.     Nationally   we  have  given   to  the   American   Legion   child    | 
welfare  division  more  than  »20.000  over  the  past  17  years:  nine  beds 
at  $1,000  each  have  b'^en  endowed  In  the  National  Jewish  Hospital 
In  Denver.  Colo.,  a  hospital  nonscctarlan  and  whose  slogan  Is.  "None 
may  enter  who  can  pay — none  may  pay  who  enter":  II  500  contrib- 
uted for  equipment  at  the  American  Legion's  Hospital  for  crippled 
children   In  St.   Petersburg.   Fla  :    tl.OOO  for  five  geographical   area 
scholarships  of  t^OO  each  for  rehabilitated  tiibcrcular  children  of 
deceased  veterans    16  years  of  aee  or  ever:  $1  000  for  a  solarium  in 
the  Children's  Hcap'tai  In  San  Francisco,  and  annual  contributions 
to  the  research  division  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asccciaticn. 
This  year  we  will  est£bl:5h  an  8  and  40  health  center  at  Tuc?on. 
Ariz.,  with  an  mitlai  contribution  of  $1,000.  and  In  speciflcally  con- 
crete methods  we  bring  May  5un.=hlne.  with  Its  symbolical  reference, 
to  many  children  who  oth€r^'l£€  might  be  neglected. 

Simultaneously  with  Eight  and  Forty's  May  Day  plans  a  movement 
Etarted  In  1923  when  the  American  Child  Health  Association  susf- 
gested  that  May  Day  be  set  aside  as  a  day  on  which  to  stress  child 
health  President  CooUdge  in  1924  expressed  approval,  and  ex- 
pri?SElon<!  of  approval  were  published  from  person^.,  both  in  public 
and  private  life:  Governors  of  States  issued  proclamations  from 
then  and  on  imtil  May  1928  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  em- 
powered the  President  of  the  UnUcd  States  to  annually  proclaim 
May  1  as  National  Child  Health  Day.  and  to  ask  for  it.s  observance 
In  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  President  Roosevelt  In  his  procla- 
mation this  year  called  upon  ail  citizens  "to  take  steps  needed  to 
strengthen  and  extend  health  protection  and  medical  care  for 
mothers  and  children  In  every  community  '* 

The  month  of  May  is  one  of  national  slgnlSrance  in  many  direc- 
tions: May  1,  National  Health  Day:  May  5  to  11.  National  Music 
Week:  May  1  to  8.  National  Ennployment  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion  and  strengthened  by  the  President  through  his 
proclamation  to  the  Nation's  citizenry:  May  12,  Mother's  Day,  so 
dear  and  sacred  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child;  also.  May  12. 
National  Hospital  Day.  when  friendly  Interest  Is  centered  upon  every 
veteran  In  every  hospital  In  our  country:  May  25.  Poppy  Day;  and 
May  30.  Memorial  Day,  established  In  1868. 

May  Day  was  chosen  deliberately  for  the  District  commemorative 
observance  at  Its  World  War  Memorial  to  combat  subversive  demon- 
strations, so  with  a  month  of  human  emphasis  by  our  grateful 
people  we  again  take  cognizance  of  the  President's  message  "that 
no  greater  service  could  be  rendered  by  all  sources  dispensing  infor- 
mation than  to  bring  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  realization  that  the  suffering  and  pain  of  most  of  the  peoples 
of  our  larger  nations  today  are  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  spared 
to  our  people  so  long  as  we  appreciated  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  our  own  Bill  of  Rights";  so  at  the  District  World 
War  Memorial's  hallowed  shrine  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  a  service 
cf  considerate  helpfulness  to  those  less  fortunate  than  oiirselves, 
and  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  this  great  Nation  of  which 
we  are  m  part. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMiS  A.  FARLEY,  POSTMASTER  GENERAIj 
OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 


Mr.  CULLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tbe  Rccord.  I  include  the  following  address  of  tbfe 


Postmaster  General.  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  at  the  luncheon 
Of  the  Sales  Executives  CTub  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt.  New  York 
City.  Tuesday.  April  23.  1940: 

Tbcre  is  something  very  gratifying  to  me  in  this  laree  and  rep- 
resentative gathering  of  busmessmen.  taxpayers,  patrcns.  and  caitt 
customers  cf  the  Uulted  Stales  Post  OfHce  It  p:ovc:  to  me  that 
this  great  himian  and  commercial  aeency  of  the  people  is  not 
merely  taken  for  granted 

It  proves  somctbing  mere.  It  proves  that  you  as  American  cltl- 
aens  are  proud  of  the  tradition  and  accomp'.i^-hments  of  the 
United  States  Poetal  Service  down  through  the  years,  and  that  you 
are  eager  not  only  to  see  it  continued  and  improved  but  also  ex- 
tended to  new  helghto  of  achievement  In  a  swiftly  moving,  pro- 
gressive civilization. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  on  this  occasion  for  a  special  reason.  Every 
official  and  every  employee  of  the  Postal  Service  throughout  the 
Nation,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  a  servant  of  the  public. 
We  never  lose  sight  of  that  fact  In  the  Post  OfBcr  Departn.ent. 
We  are  highly  grateful  and  trtily  appreciative  cf  the  cpportualty 
you  have  given  to  us  to  be  of  personal  service  to  tho  fiiie  and 
generous  American  public.  For  tlils  reason,  I  make  It  my  business 
as  Postmaster  General  to  meet  with  citizens  and  businesfmen  as 
often  as  I  can  to  exchange  Ideas  with  them,  to  get  their  v:e'As  In 
matters  of  administrative  policy,  and  to  obUln  their  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Service. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  thing  to  do  for  another  reason.  I  tMnk 
the  people  of  this  covmtry  should  have  the  chance  to  size  up  their 
public  officials  at  close  range  and  determine  for  themselves  -.^hat 
kind  of  Job  he  is  doing.  It  has  been  my  experience  over  a  long 
period  of  years  that  sooner  or  later  our  people  get  the  true  meas- 
ure of  everv  man  in  public  Kfe  Thev  have  a  way  of  finding  out 
for  themselves  whether  a  man  is  a  sound  and  able  administrator 
or  a  disappointment,  and  whether  he  really  has  something  under 
his  hat  or  is  Just  talking  through   it. 

The  United  Slates  Postal  Sen  ice  is  the  greatest  business  or- 
gamzation  in  the  world.  It  is  cUfflcult  to  realize,  but  it  is  a  lacC 
reported  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  fhe  United  States,  that 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  is  an  $8,000,000,000  bu-siness.  By 
that  I  mean  that  the  actual  money  trani>actions  in  the  po.st  ciTlces 
throughout  the  country  result  annually  in  a  total  caih  turn -over 
of  that  huge  amount:  an  amount  which  exceeds  the  total  of  ail 
the  money  in  circulation. 

Today,  the  United  States  Post  Office  serves  130.000.000  people 
cut  of  more  than  44.000  post  offices  and  branch  offices  In  all 
parts  of  th^  country;  it  has  approximately  250  000  loyal  and 
efficient  employees  working  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  and 
in  all  kinds  of  weather:  it  took  In  more  than  $745,000,000  in 
ca5h  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  and.  eliminating  the  subsidies 
and  nonpostal  items  fixed  by  law,  it  is  being  operated  for  the 
benefit  and  convenience  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  m  this 
Nation,  without  cost,  other  than  for  his  postage,  to  the  ever- 
faithful,  heroic  American  taxpayer. 

The  United  States  Postal  Service  operates  as  a  monopoly  in  that 
part  of  its  affairs  relating  to  the  handling  of  letters.  "There  are 
many  special  reasons  why  this  monopoly  should  exist  The  first 
and  principal  rca.scn  Is  the  need  for  secrecy:  that  is.  the  require- 
ment that  the  contents  of  your  letters  be  safeguarded  and  handled 
as  confidential  communications.  Ordinarily  we  do  nrt  think  much 
about  this,  but  when  because  of  war  conditions  the  mail.*;  are 
subjected  to  censorship  it  becomes  extremely  embarrassing  when 
this  privilege  of  secrecy  Is  withdrawn. 

The  educational  and  social  aspects  of  the  public  management 
of  the  post  office  are  also  quite  obvious.  It  enables  the  public 
generally  to  have  the  cheap  delivery  of  letters,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  books.  The  extension  of  the  sen-ice  into  the  rural 
districts,  where  no  private  operator  could  afford  to  carry  It.  is 
Indeed  important  from  a  social  and  educational  viewpoint.  In 
many  ways  it  Is  set  apart  from  the  usual  Industrial  enterprise, 
indicating  that  it  Is  obviously  a  field  for  public  management. 

ITie  post  office  Ls  a  business  which  the  Government  should  be 
able  to  operate  most  efficiently  and  economically.  The  man- 
agement of  the  Postal  Service  Is  not  beset  with  the  ordmary  risks 
encountered  in  the  operation  of  a  private  Industry-,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  speculative  element  in  its  affairs.  The  buslne.-s  is 
one  of  orderly  routine  and  clocklike  precision  Therefore  It  needs 
but  a  small  number  of  high-salaried  executives.  As  evidence  of 
this  fact  I  call  your  attention  to  the  present  organization  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  which  Is  managed  by  an  executive  staff 
of  five  men — the  Postmaster  General  and  four  assistants  to  the 
Postm.aster  General — appKDinted   by  the  President. 

This  executive  staff  Is  assisted  by  a  group  of  trained  and 
seasoned  administrative  officials  numbering  about  30  In  the  De- 
partment headquarters  at  Washington.  The  entire  departmental 
staff  at  Washington,  Including  assistants  to  the  administrative 
officials,  clerks,  and  all  other  employees,  is  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred. It  is  probably  the  smallest  organization  In  Washington  of 
any  of  the  executive  departments,  and  yet  it  manages  the  largest 
and  most  effective  agency  of  Government. 

The  entire  Department  is  separated  into  four  great  adminis- 
trative bureaus,  each  of  them  under  an  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral; an  accounting  bureau  under  the  Comptroller;  a  law  bu-eau 
under  the  Solicitor;  an  investigating  bureau  imder  the  chief 
Inspector;  and  a  procurement  bureau  under  the  purchasing  agent. 
The   duties  and   authorities  of   each   of    these   bureaus  are   well 
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defined:  duplication  Is  eliminated  to  the  fullest  extent  po«?lble.  and 
where  the  interests  of  several  btu-eaus  overlap  their  efforts  are 
coordinated  to  an  amazing  degree. 

Our  organization  of  the  Department  Is  along  the  same  general 
lines  as  th<ise  followed  in  the  organization  of  our  large  industrial 
and  public-service  concerns  that  are  operated  privately.  Briefly 
speaking,  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  has  to  do  with 
matters  relating  to  the  selection  and  suf>ervlsion  of  pKistmasters 
and  personnel  In  the  post  offices  throughout  the  country.  Tlie 
second  assistant  is  charged  with  the  transportation  of  the  mail; 
that  Is,  he  must  sec  that  the  mails  go  through  The  third  as- 
sistant has  Jurisdiction  over  our  financial  transactions,  and  the 
fovirth  ass  slant  operates  the  real-estate  bureau  of  the  Department, 
the  motor-vehicle  service,  and  the  division  of  post-office  supplies. 
We  have  somewhat  rigid  disciplinary  policies  in  the  Post  Office 
If  It  were  otherwise  suth  a  large  organization  could  not  be  so  well 
t'med  and  so  serviceable  to  the  people.  We  avoid,  however,  any 
harsh  or  unfriendly  attitude  toward  our  own  people  or  to  the  public. 
We  have  a  friendly  organization  that  is  eager  to  serve  One  great 
thing  about  the  Post  Office  that  pleases  the  public,  especially  busi- 
nessmen and  businesswomen.  Is  that  the  huge  revenue  and  the  great 
amount  of  money  which  we  take  In  Is  almost  Immediately  put 
back  into  circulation  through  the  pajrmcnt  of  salaries,  the  purchase 
of  stipplles.  and  in  disbursements  for  service 

Our  pay  roll  last  year  amounted  to  more  than  $595,000,000.  and 
this  money  went  Into  every  city  and  hamlet  throughout  the  Nation 
on  a  twlce-a-month  basis  We  bought  In  the  open  market,  as  we 
needed  supplies,  $12,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  We  paid  $18.- 
000  000  to  individuals  and  companies  for  contract  service,  such 
as  star-route  transportation  of  the  mall  We  paid  the  railroads  of 
the  Nation  more  than  $98  000.000  for  carrying  the  mall,  and  we 
paid  $25000.000  to  the  aviation  companies  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  our  foreitcn  and  domestic  air  mall  We  paid  another 
$18,000,000  to  our  American  citizens  and  American  business  con- 
cerns for  the  rent,  heat,  and  lighting  of  our  post-office  buildings. 
So  you  can  see  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  doing  its  part  in 
promoting  the  econcmic  ctindition  of  the  country 

I  feel  a.s.=ured  that  this  audience  will  appreciate  a  brief  reference 
to  contributions  made  by  the  post  office  in  the  fascinating  devel- 
opment of  our  great  national  and  International  systems  of  airplane 
service 

It  was  the  post  office,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Army,  which 
estab'iJ^hed  the  first  regularly  scheduled  air  line,  carrying  the 
malls  between  New  York  and  Washington  It  was  the  post  office 
which  fstabllshed  in  its  own  name,  under  its  own  management, 
the  first  iran.-^contlnental  air  line,  carrying  the  mails  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco;  and  It  was  under  the  management  of  this 
Department  that  the  first  fields  were  lighted  and  the  first  beacons 
set  up  for  night  flying.  When  the  Department's  success  had 
reached  the  stage  where  private  Interests  were  attracted  with  the 
idea  of  developing  these  lines  as  passenger  routes,  as  well  as  mall 
routes,  the  Post  Office  Department  went  cut  of  the  business  of 
operating  the  air  lines  and  became  the  best-paying  customer  of 
the   privately   operated   services. 

You  poi-.ple  here  well  know  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  est.ib'.ishment  of  air  lines,  the  setting  up  of  more  frequent 
schedu'.es.  the  improvement  in  equipment,  and  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  operating  personnel  that  has  occurred  since  1933 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  fostered  and  encouraged  this  new 
transportation  agency  The  Department  has  helped  at  every  stage 
of  its  development  by  dispatching  mall  on  every  available  line 
where  the  mail  could  be  expedited,  and  paying  to  the  operators 
millions  of  dollars  in  cash  annually  for  this  service 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last,  the  Department 
paid  to  the  domestic  alr-llne  opjerators  more  than  $16,000,000 
More  than  15  800  000  pounds  of  mail  were  transported  by  these 
air  lines  in  the  fiscal  year  1939.  In  other  words,  there  is  more 
than  a  ton  ol  mall  over  our  heads  every  hour  of  the  day,  every 
dav   in  the   year 

An  import.nnt  event  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  the  inauguration 
of  the  trans-Atlantic  air-mail  service.  It  operates  twice  a  week 
on  the  southern  route  between  New  York  and  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
and  on  the  northern  route  it  operates  between  New  York  and 
Foynes.  Ireland  The  United  States  foreign  air  mail  system  now 
serves  directly  93  cities  in  Alaska,  Canada.  Europe,  Cuba.  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America.  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Asia  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  D<'partment  paid  to  the 
carriers  in  this  foreign  air-mall  service  alone  more  than  $9,200,000. 
The  poundage  in  the  foreign  air-mail  service  is  steadily  Increas- 
li.g  and  since  the  interruption  to  ordinary  means  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  mails  to  Europe  on  account  of  the  wars,  this 
service  across  the  Atlantic  has  provided  a  means  of  sure  trans- 
portation for  Imnortant  correspondence  to  and  from  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  Neither  the  trans-Atlantic  nor  the  trans-Paclflc 
service  ct)Uld  be  maintained  by  the  operators  but  for  the  pay- 
ments made  to  them  regularly  through  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  mall  transportaticn.  Therefore,  we  are  again  pioneering 
In  the  development  of  modern  travel   facilities. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  the  Postal  Service  of  which  I  am 
proud  1  am  proud  of  the  postal  surpluses  in  every  year  of  my 
administration  save  one;  not  because  those  annual  surpluses  are 
a  credit  to  my  record  as  a  businessman,  but  because  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Postmaster  General  "to  serve  the  public 
more  and  more  and  tax  them  less  and  less" 

If  I  ran  a  deficit  as  Postmaster  General,  it  would  have  to  come 
out  of  your  pockets  In  taxes.     That  Is  why  I  have  Uled  to  Uve 


within  our  Income  fn  the  Post  Office  Department  and  do  my  part 
toward  balancing  the  National  Budget. 

Vn^en  we  came  Into  office  on  March  4,  1933,  we  adopted  policies 
calculated  to  safeguard  this  great  public  business,  to  Improve  its 
efficiency,  to  assume  our  full  responsibility  to  the  workers,  and 
to  save  money  for  the  taxpayers  As  we  have  gone  along  with  the 
work  we  have  stood  by  tho.se  fixed  policies  And  the  record  sliows 
that  we  have  been  successful.    Let  me  Illustrate: 

For  the  fiscal  year  1932.  the  last  full  year  of  operation  under 
the  previous  administration,  there  was  a  staggering  gross  deficit 
of  more  than  $205.000  000  Deducting  $52,000,000  for  nonpostal 
Items,  the  not  deficit  for  that  year  amounted  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  millions. 

There  was  a  net  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1933  of  more  than 
$50  000  000.  notwithstanding  that  in  the  beginning  of  that  year 
the  postage  rate  on  all  first-class  matter  was  raised  from  2  to  3 
cents. 

The  fiscal  year  1934  was  the  first  full  year  of  this  administra- 
tion As  the  result  of  my  recommendation  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  the  local  rate  on  first-class  mutter  was  reduced  from 
3  to  2  cents  In  spite  of  the  loss  in  revenue  from  that  reduction 
In  the  rate  of  postage,  a  net  surplus  was  shown  from  our  opera- 
tions in   1934 

In  1935  another  net  surpltis  was  (hown. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1936.  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  shorter  work- 
week, which  cost  millions  of  dollans  and  put  thousands  of  men 
to  work,  and  because  also  in  1936  the  post  office  took  over  for  the 
first  time  the  custody  of  Government  office  buildings  from  the 
Treasury,  costing  us  approximately  $20,000,000,  we  suffered  a  net 
deficit  of  less  than  $17,000,000. 

Increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  postmasters  and  em- 
ployee s,  coupled  with  increa.^ed  revenues,  enabled  us  to  again  show 
a  net  operating  surplus  in  the  fiscal  year  1937. 

Tlie  same  is  true  cf  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939 

Tlierefore,  by  adopting  the  same  methods  of  bookkeeping  as  my 
predpce:  sors.  and  by  laklnfr  credit  for  nonpostal  items  in  the  same 
manner  as  previous  administrations  claimed  this  same  credit,  in 
five  of  the  six  full  years  of  operation  under  my  administration  we 
have  shown  a  net  surplus  from  that  part  of  our  services  which  we 
have  rendered  to  the  public  for  hire 

I  am  proud  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  magnificent  and  universal 
system  of  communication.  I  am  proud  to  be  asscx;lated  with  the 
fine  men  and  women  who  make  up  its  field  forces,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  express  publicly  here  and  now  my  appreciation  to  them  I  make 
claim  to  no  special  amount  of  persorial  credit  for  the  present  high 
efficiency  of  the  postal  system  I  do  a-ssert.  however,  tbat  under 
this  administration  we  have  made  di?cided  progress. 


America — A  Trust  and  a  Promise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6. 1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  LOUIS  JOHNSON  AT  PITTSBUBGH,  PA. 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  It  may  be 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  this 
day's  proceedings,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  as  a 
part  of  my  instant  remarks  the  text  of  an  address  delivered 
on  May  1  last  by  the  Assistant  a^cretary  of  War.  the  Honor- 
able Louis  Johnson,  an  address  which  was  delivered  in  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  Memorial  Hall  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  a  patri- 
otic gathering  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Legion,  an  organization  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  served  in  the 
days  gone  by  as  one  of  its  most  illustrious  national  com- 
manders. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  having  been 
indicated,  Mr.  Johnson's  address  follows: 

Fellow  citizens,  we  have  gathered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Legion  to  welcome  into  our  American  family  our  newest 
citizens.  Tliey  have  come  to  us  from  nations  across  the  seas  In 
search  of  the  American  way  of  life.  They  have  become  so  impressed 
with  our  Institutions  that  they  voluntarily  have  forsaken  their 
loyalties  to  foreign  governments,  rulers,  and  potentates  and  have 
cast  their  lot  permanently  with  us.  We  accept  them  without 
reservation. 

America  is  a  nation  of  Immigrants..  Only  the  Indians  have  been 
truly  native  to  the  soil  of  this  continent.  The  rest  of  us  either 
came  here  ourselves  or  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  migrated 
to  these  sbores.    Recognizing  tlie  roots  of  our  orlgm.  and  holding 
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true  to  the  principle-  of  our  democracy  we  make  no  distinctions 
wnonKouTcitlzens  between  the  native  and  the  foreign  bom 
^^^rtle»  ^place  of  birth,  each  one  of  us  In  this  country  has 
th?^i^nlty  to  ^e  out  for  hims«>lf  a  useful  and  perhaps  a 
JSLSK^  niche  l^the  political;  social,  ecientiflc.  and  eco^o^nic 
SrSf  oSTcountry.  With  the  scle  exception  of  the  Presidency  of 
tSe  UiSted  States  our  newest  citizens  may  aspire  equaUy  with  , 
tho^  of  us  who  have  been  prlvUeged  to  enjoy  the  ble^^ings  of 
km^lca  fOT  a  longer  tune  to^ practically  any  public  office  withm 
^Tgm  of  the  JSSfrican  people"^  On  the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  on 
the  noor  of  congress,  under  the  domes  of  our  State  capitals,  and 
wlthrHhe  walW^our  city  halls  we  find  tiseful  and  influen  lal 
Si^verniient  officii  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  under  foreign 

^iTla  onlv  rleht  that  we  should  expect  more  of  o-or  native-born 
cltlLSs  U  there  is  anything  to  heredity,  then  the  sons  of  oux 
pioneering  ancestors  who  came  to  these  shores  in  search  of  It^rty 
Kd  Sf  imbued  With  the  same  ideals.  If  there  l^^V^^^^g  ^ 
environment,  then  those  who  from  the  cradle  ^»;.%  ^^,«-^?!l^t 
to  liberal  American  Influences  should  be  among  the  most  ardent 
SamplOM  of  our  democratic  principles.  Yet.  regrettably,  wc  do 
In^me^and  women  bom  in  America  who  break  our  laws  and 

^^°c?n\^hrotir  hS^ramong  our  naturalized  citizens  who  hav^ 
had  less  experience  ^Ith  democratic  traditions,  we  And  thousands 
upon  thou^ds  who  are  ardent  disciples  of  Americanism,  who 
live  every  day  in  observance  of  our  American  code;  and  who  are 
ready  In  every  crisis  to  die  if  need  be  for  an  American  cause.  It 
18  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you.  my  comrades,  of  «^e  bravery 
and  of  the  loyalty  of  our  fellow  soldiers  of  foreign  birth,  who 
marched  by  our  side,  shared  our  privations,  and  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  our  common  fight  for  a  more  decent  world. 

The  records  of  the  Eightieth  Division,  in  which  I  served  w.th 
many  of  you.  feUow  Legionnaires  of  Pittsburgh  and  vlcmlty  are 
replete  with  heroic  examples  among  men  of  foreign  birth^  i^f*  ^ 
look  at  the  compilation  of  the  coveted  and  highly  prized  DL-tin- 
Kul«hed  Service  Crosses  that  were  won  by  men  of  our  Blue  Ridi?e 
Division.  There  we  find  Pvt.  Clemente  R.  Pullono,  who  was  born 
to  Italy  and  Corpe.  Jlozef  Adamskl  and  John  Pamaranski.  both 
of  whom  came  to  this  country  from  Poland.  The  citations  for 
their  valor  speak  for  themselves: 

"Seeing  the  enemy  mounting  a  gun  which  when  operated  would 
sweep  his  platoon  at  close  range,  Private  PuUono  shot  the  punner 
lust  as  he  was  about  to  open  fire  He  also  shot  another  German 
who  attempted  to  fire  the  gun.  after  which  he  charged  the  posi- 
tion and  captured  the  remainder  cf  the  crew." 

•Ru'hing  ahead  of  his  advancing  lines.  Corporal  Adamskl  dis- 
covered a  trail  which  was  not  being  covered  by  enemy  flre  and 
through  which  men  could  pass  in  safety.  He  returned  with  this 
valuable  Information  to  his  company  commander,  his  action  per- 
mitting his  company  to  safely  pass  through  the  zone. 

"When  Corporal  Pamaranskl's  platoon  was  held  up  by  an  enemy 
machine  gun,  which  had  caused  many  casualties  In  the  platoon,  he 
advanced  to  within  bombing  distance  cf  the  gun.  kUled  one.  and 
captured  two  of  the  enemy,  together  with  the  machine  gun." 

Not  only  in  the  Eightieth,  but  to  practically  every  one  of  our 
flKhting  divisions,  names  and  records  of  foreign-bom  soldiers  stand 
cut  boldly.  In  addition  to  those  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  winners  of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  include 
'  Mat  Frederick  W  Patterson,  of  the  Seventy-ntoth  Division,  who  was 
ben  In  England:  Capt.  Robert  8.  Cain,  of  Pennsylvania's  own 
Tv^enty-clghth,  the  Keystone  Division,  who  came  from  Scotland: 
First  Set  Thomas  J.  Cavanaiigh.  of  the  same  outfit,  who  spent  his 
chlldhrod  In  Ireland:  Private  Harry  Mates,  of  the  Second  Division, 
who  left  Russia:  and  Private  Nick  Monula.  of  the  Third  Division, 
who  migrated  from  Serbia.  Of  the  60  Distinguished  Service  Crosses 
;  distributed  among  the  men  of  Pittsburgh.  8  were  awarded  to  for- 
elgn-bom  heroes. 

Even  the  most  casual  perusal  of  the  list  leaves  a  definite  Impres- 
Bion  of  the  mixed  origin  of  our  valorous  soldiers.  Yes;  there  are 
Atwood  and  BotsJord  and  Newcomer  and  Potter,  that  show  Anglo- 
Saxon  origins  or  Influences:  but  there  are  also  Flnnigan  and  Fla- 
herty Cohen  and  Levenaon,  Monula  and  Pullono.  Relter  and  Shen- 
kel  Patterson  and  Pedersen.  Kaperzynskl  and  Pamaranski.  What  a 
testimonial  to  the  rich  mixed  blood  that  flows  to  our  American 
veins. 

Th«  Amerlcnn  Legion  Is  a  cross  section  of  this,  our  America,  it 
Is  a  group  cf  World  War  veterans  who  have  proved  their  right  to  be 
considered  Americans  by  their  loyalty  and  by  their  example  in  war 
and  in  peace.  They  hold  before  us  the  ideals  of  America  toward 
which  every  citizen,  native-  and  foreign-born,  should  reach — justice. 
freedom,  democracy,  and  loyalty  These  principles  are  a  sacred 
trust  handed  down  to  us  by  our  American  forefathers.  Take  them 
to  your  heart  fellow  citizens.  Matotain  them.  Perpetuate  them. 
Live  for  them.  If  necessary,  prepare  to  die  for  them  They  are 
the  cornerstone  of  America.  They  are  the  foundation  of  all  clvUi- 
zatlon. 

What  a  privilege  It  is  to  be  an  American  In  the  world  of  today. 
Compare  the  blessings  we  are  enjoytag  this  very  minute  right  here 
in  this  hall  with  what  other  countries  have  to  offer.  While  we 
astemble  without  fear  In  a  large  body,  there  are  few  places  across 
the  seas  where  men  may  meet  even  In  small  groups  without  arotising 
au^lcton.     While  we  apeak  freely,  others  must  padlock  their  lips  or 


whisper  in  guarded  undertones     While  lights  brighten  these  walla, 
otheff  live   to   black-cut   darkness.     While   we   breat^ie   Gods   owa 
pSe  air   others  are  adjusting  gas  ma^.     While  we  live  Peacefully 
among  ourselves,  others  stand  in  terror  of  theu-  nearest  neighbor^ 
In  Europe  there  may  be  a  stigma  attached  to  ones  origin   which 
i^y  "atot  t£e  life  and  busing  of  a  whole  family    even  a  whole 
people     m're  men  are  measured  by  their  own  conduct.     Each  is  free 
lolrve  his  own  life  in  his  own  way  so  long  as  it  does  not  encroach 
upon  the  similar  rights  of  others.     While  we  may  dial  our  radio  to 
any  program  aav-where  in  the  world,  others  must  deafen  their  ears 
W^th??uts^e  and  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  self-anototed  master,. 
While  we  may  think,  write,  and  say  what  we  please,  the  lives  of 
ethers  are  circumscribed  to  the  minutest  detail.       ^       ,   ,,       ,   w,.* 
The  American  way  of  life  confers  many  rights  and  privileges,  out 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  also  includes  serious  duties  and  heavy 
respcnslbilities;    Ind   it   is    toward   the   latter    that   I   would    today 
direct  the  attention  of  our  newly  made  citizens.     You  who  most 
recently  felt  the  hand  of  oppression  and  the  force  of  suppression 
across  the  seas  must  realize  more  keenly  than  any  one  of  us  who 
have  had  the  gncd  fortune  always  to  live  as  American  citizens  tne 
full  import  of  the  meaning  cf  America.     You  should  be  ever  ready  to 
unhold  it  as  the  promised  land  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children. 
*Your  first  obligation  as  an  American  citizen  is  to  maintain  a  good 
character    or  "a^  good  name."  as  most  of  you  would  have  It.       A 
Kcod   name   is  rather   to   be   chcsen   than   great   riches   and   loving 
favor    rather    than    silvsr    and    gold."     Temptations    may    arise    to 
Plague  you   In   your  relations  with   your   neighbors  or   with   your 
ccrnpctitcrs.  but  remember  the  Golden  Rule  and  try  to  apply  It  to 
your  life      America  is  a  moral  and  a  religious  country      V.e  may 
worship  as  CathoUcs.  Jews,  or  Protestants,  but  the  fundamentals 
of  morality  and  of  good  conduct  we  all  have  In  common.     A  good 
American  citizen  is  loyal  to  his  family,  to  his  church,  and  to  his 
community.     To  win  and  to  hold  the  respect  of  the  America  that 
you  love  so  dearly  you  must  conduct  yourstlf  as  a  man—'  Do  Justly, 
lovo    mercy,    and    walk    humbly    with    thy    God-     Remember,    that 
back  cf  the  universe  In  space,  back  of  Nattues  processes,  back  of 
the  lUe  of  man.  back  of  all  we  do  and  are.  as  the  source  and  ground 
of  all  that  exists,  stands  the  Divine  Providence.     In  these  he u.-s 
of  grave  conccni.  we  do  well  to  recall  the  words  of  James  Russell 
Lowell.    "Behind    the    dim    unknown,    standeth    God    within    the 
shadow,  keeping  watch  above  His  own." 

Good  citizenship  also  calls  for  prompt,  loyal,  efficient,  ard 
cheerful  service.  It  means  participation  in  your  Government, 
which  Is  a  prlvUe-e  nowhere  else  so  universally  acccrded.  It  means 
attending  the  primaries  and  voting  at  elections.  It  means  study- 
ing the  p'.atfcrms  of  the  political  parties  and  the  character  cf  their 
candidates.  It  means  preparing  to  meet  the  obligations  of  a  sol- 
dier In  de'en'^e  of  our  beloved  America  In  time  of  emergency.  It 
means  accepting  Jury  service  and  participating  in  th-  process  of 
lU3tlce  when  your  name  is  drawn.  It  means  paying  the  taxrs 
which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  Government  and  the  free 
institutions  we  fo  daarly  cherish.  It  means  giving  your  time  and 
your  energy  toward  making  the  American  way  of  life  repre.s.ntat'.vc 
of  your  mopt  honest,  palnstaklni?.  and  IntoUlgent  effort  When 
all  American  citizens  so  regard  their  obligations  of  service,  our 
Government  wlU  become  truly  representative — in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

An  equally  Impcrtant  obligation  of  the  gocd  citizen  Is  to  ob<  y 
the  law— not  merely  its  letter,  but  also  lis  spirit.  Every  crganiztd 
society  must  have  laws  and  rules  to  control  the  action  cf  Its  Indl- 
vidtials  If  every  man  were  a  law  unto  himself,  there  could  bo  no 
orderly  community  life;  there  wotUd  be  anarchy.  To  be  sure,  we 
are  entitled  to  freedom,  but  not  to  a  license  which  Interfer.s  with 
Ih"  equal  rights  of  other  members  of  our  society.  We  may  net  al- 
ways be  in  sympathy  with  a  law.  It  then  btcomcs  cur  right  and 
our  duty  to  seek  its  change  to  an  orderly  and  constitutional  way; 
but  so  long  as  It  Is  on  our  sta'u*::'  books  v.-l-  must  obey  It.  Vlo!ation 
of  one  law  encourages  the  brrak-dcwn  cf  all  l.'vw  We  must,  there- 
fore  in  cur  own  defense,  protect  our  orderly  legal  processes. 

It  should  be  a  point  of  honor  wi'h  us  all  to  obey  th-  law.  W?. 
ourselves,  have  made  it  in  th"  American  way — and  that  mesns  in 
the  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship. 

If  an  election  dors  not  turn  out  to  our  liking,  we  should  accept 
the  result  In  gocd  grace  so  Icng  as  it  was  obtained  in  tho  cst.ibli.^hed 
legal  manner.  We  must  accept  the  umpire's  decision,  regardless  of 
its  immediate  import.     Otherwise,  there  can  be  no  gime 

In  some  countries,  elections  are  but  a  mockery.  The  party  In 
power  cannot  Icse.  If  p:irty  success  demands  It,  the  whole  gov- 
ernment structure  may  be  overturned  to  fit  the  plan  of  an  auto- 
crat. The  spirit  cf  fairness  in  life,  as  well  as  in  sports  however.  Is 
a  cardinal  principle  of  the  American  way.  We  must  take  cur  vic- 
tories and  our  defeats  as  gentlemen.  W?  must  cultivate  the  ideala 
Of  good  sportsmanship  In  oxir  personal  and  official  relations  with  otir 
fellow  Americans 

The  final  obligation  of  the  good  citizen  Is  to  strive  to  raise  life  in 
America  ever  and  ever  toward  a  higher  ideal.  We  huve  rearh-d  a 
high  standard  of  civiiizat'.on  in  America,  higher  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  countrv  cf  the  world  In  this  or  In  any  previous  generation, 
but  we  are  still  far  from  perfect.  Greed  and  Intolerance  often  raise 
their  ugly  heads  Vice  and  squalor  occasionally  show  thplr  filthy 
hand3.  Graft  and  corruption  from  time  to  t'.me  break  out  on  our 
political  face.  The  good  citizen  not  only  does  not  succumb  to  these 
dire  tofluences  but  devotes  his  time  and  his  energy  toward  driving 
them  out  of  American  life.     By  trying  to  lead  an  exemplary  Ufa, 
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himself,  and  by  recognizing  his  obligation  to  be  his  brother's  keeper, 
be  contributes  his  part  toward  ralsliig  the  standards  of  living  to  our 
country. 

"We  must  live  with  the  idea  that  we  have  a  solemn  duty  to  this 
Republic,  that  we  are  its  large  debtors,  and  that  the  only  limit  to  our 
obligation  is  our  capacity  to  help  to  lifting  its  life  to  a  higher  and 
nobler  plane." 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  that  you  keep  constantly  before  you.  the  spirit 
of  the  American  Legion: 

•The  emblem  of  the  American  Legion  Is  the  emblem  of  Amer- 
icanism. Americanism  i»  unity  of  love,  singleness  of  allegiance, 
practicality  of  purpose,  care  of  the  distressed,  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, all  directed  to  the  promction  of  a  common  good.  It  Is  that 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  shall  ever  preserve  our  land  from  the  stag- 
nation which  is  the  death  of  peoples.  As  members  of  the  American 
Legion,  we  must  preach  and  teach  the  religion  of  patrtotism  through- 
out the  Republic.  We  must  not  forget  our  obligations  as  citizens, 
and  ever  must  we  strive  to  redeem  those  obligations.  In  the  emblem 
of  the  American  Legion  there  is  a  great  prophecy.  It  is  the  promise 
of  the  defenders  of  the  Republic  bespeaking  the  fullest  good  for 
each  to  the  betterment  of  all." 


Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,         Wednesday.  May  8.  1940 


TSLEGRAMS  FROM  CAPTS.  EARL  HALE  AND  FRANK  C.  JUDD 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  telegrams 
from  pilots  of  Billings,  Mont.: 

BnxiMCS,  Mont.,  April   25.   1940. 
Representative   James   P.   O'Cowitoa, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Arguments  of  penurious  economy  do  not  Justify  present  effort 
to  abolish  effectiveness  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.     The  real 
price  paid  to  lives  of  passengers  and  pilots  must  not  be  lost  by 
such  tampertog.     Depending  on  you  to  prevent   It. 

Capt.   Eakl   Halz, 
I  Northwett    Airlines. 

BnxiMGS.  Mont.,  April  25.  1940. 
Representative  Jamxs  F.   O'Connok. 

Wasfiington,  D.  C: 
Worth  of  present  Civil  Aeronautics  and  Safety  Boards  has  been 
definitely    proven.      Contrasted    with    old    Commerce    Department 
supervision    with    its    many    catastrophes    is    ouUtandlng.      Please 
do  your  best  to  retato  present  set-up. 

Capt.    Frank    C.    Judd. 

Northwest  Airlines. 


Wheeler-Lea  Transportation  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDSAY  C.  WARREN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Wednesday.  May  8.  1940 


TELiX3RAM  FROM  RAILROAD  ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr.  WARREN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  inohide  the  following  telegram: 

Washjncton.  D.  C  May  7,  1940. 
Bon.  Lindsat  C.  WARaDf. 

Member  of  Congress.  House  of  Representatives: 
Approximately  1.000  general  chairmen  representing  employees  In 
the  transportation  service  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  now 
to  session  at  Chicago,  are  deeply  concerned  to  railroad  bUl,  8.  3009, 
and  they  have  authorized  us  to  urge  you  to  support  the  motion  to 
reconamlt  the  conference  report  on  this  bill,  which  will  be  con- 
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sidered  by  the  House  on  "Hiursday.  May  9.  and  provide  protection 
■gainst  unemplo3rment  resulting  from  consolidations,  etc.  We  ap- 
peal to  your  sense  of  Justice  and  fairness  to  save  railway  employees 
from  the  menace  of  further  unonployment. 

A.  Johnston. 
GrTotut    Chief    Engineer.    Brotherhood    of    Locomotive    En-' 
gincers. 

D.  B.   ROBXKTSON, 

President.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive   Firemen  and  Jn- 
ginemen. 

J.    A.    PHTl-LrPS. 

President.  Order  of  Railvxty  Conductors. 
A.  F.  WHrrNET. 
Presidenf,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

T.  C.  Cashkn, 
President.  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America. 

V    O.  Gahonkr. 
President,  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraph^r9, 
Sent  from  Chicago. 


The  Walter-Logan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


ARTICLES  BY  CHARLES  O.   ROSS 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  two  persuasive  and  carefully 
reasoned  articles  appearing  in  the  Wsishington  Star  of  May  6 
and  May  8  by  the  noted  columnist  Mr.  Charles  G.  Ross,  in 
opposition  to  the  Walter-Logan  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  May  6.  IMOJ 

Dean  Landis  Dissects  Logan  Bua — Analysis  Uboeo  as  RaQtmiXD 

RXAorNc  poa  Suppoktebs 

(By  Chartes  O.  Roes) 

Required  reading  for  all  those  editorial  writers,  columnists,  bar 
associations,  et  al..  that  are  clamoring  for  enactment  of  the  Logan- 
Walter  bill,  which  has  passed  the  House  and  Is  now  awaiting  action 
to  the  Senate,  should  Include  the  analysis  of  this  measure  to  the 
May  Issue  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  by  Dean  James  M.  Landis, 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Law.  The  article  is  reprinted  to  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concrzssional  Rbcobo,  beginning  at  page  2671. 

The  devastating  findings  of  Dean  Landis  with  respect  to  the 
Logan-Walter  bill — glibly  described  by  its  proponents  as  needed  to 
"protect  the  citizen"  against  usurpation  of  power  by  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Oovermnent — cannot  be  dismissed  as  the  views  of 
a  mere  theorist  In  the  law.  Before  he  went  back  to  teaching  he 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
There  will  be  very  little  dissent  from  the  optoion  expressed  by 
Representative  RATBtniN  in  the  House  debate  on  the  biU  that  Mr. 
Landis  was  a  "great  Chairman."  Oertatoly  he  brou(;ht  to  the  work 
ol  the  8.  E.  C.  a  falr-mtodedness  that  won  for  the  Commission 
under  his  regime  the  applause  of  both  liberals  an<l  conservatives. 
His  qualifications  as  a  student  of  the  law,  and  eepeclally  of  ad- 
ministrative law.  are  equally  Impressive. 

Dean  Landis  tears  the  Logan-Walter  bill  to  ahrecls.  More  accu- 
rately, he  cuts  it  to  pieces  with  a  sin-geon's  knife.  He  traces  the 
history  of  the  bill  from  A  to  Z,  shows  the  absurd  fallacy  In  the 
titular  description  of  It  as  a  measure  "to  provide  for  the  more 
expeditious  settlement  of  disputes  with  the  United  States."  exposes 
numerous  of  the  misrepresentations  that  were  used  to  get  votes  for 
It  in  the  House,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "to  apply  the  pro- 
crustean  formula  suggested  by  the  association's  (the  American  Bar 
Association's)  pending  proposals  is  to  cut  off  here  a  foot  and  there 
a  head,  leaving  broken  and  bleeding  the  processes  of  administrative 
law." 

COICPAEES   BILL  TO   IT.   I.   E.  A. 

With  damning  effect  he  compares  the  Logan-Walter  bill  to  an- 
other Ill-considered  piece  of  legislation — the  National  Indtistrlal 
Recovery  Act.  This  was  another  bill  put  together  with  "war  cries 
and  shouts."  another  bill  "superimposed  upon  an  existing  adminis- 
tration scheme  with  only  fleeting  concern  given  to  the  problem  of 
its  Joints."  This  bill  also,  like  the  Logan-Walter  proposal,  was  shot 
through  with  exceptions  "dictated  by  the  happy  thought  of  the 
moment."  When  the  Supreme  Court  kiUed  the  N.  I.  B.  A.,  it  "ex- 
punged from  the  statute  book  an  act  that  was  bound  to  faU  of  its 
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high  purpose  because  behind  It  was  none  of  that  luiderstandlng 
essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  reform."  ,^   „„    ♦»,. 

Dean  Landls  cites  various  of  the  misstatements  made  on  tne 
floor  of  the  House  in  support  cf  the  I^'ga"-Waltermeasure_  There 
was  for  astonishing  example,  the  Unking  of  Justice  Frankfurters 
name  with  the  proposed  legislation  In  such  a  way  as  clearly  to  Imply 
that  he  favored  It.  This  was  done  on  two  occasions  in  the  House 
debate  by  Representative  V/altek,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  or 
the  nominal  authors  of  the  bill.  Justice  Frankfurter  was  described 
"one  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  contributed  in  the  drait- 
Ing  of  the  original  recommendatloa"  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion respecting  administrative  law. 

The  facts  are  entirely  different.  Justice  Frankfurter,  then  of  the 
Harvard  law  faculty,  was  a  member  cf  the  original  ccmm:ttee 
named  by  the  American  Bar  Association  in  May  1933  to  report  on 
the  subject  of  administrative  law.  but  owing  to  absence  in  Europe 
he  took  little  part  In  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  did  not 
examine  or  sign  Its  report. 

The  fact  is  moreover,  that  the  Loean-Walter  bill.  In  anything  like 
Its  present  form,  did  not  see  the  light  of  day  until  1937,  though  the 
statement  was  made  In  the  House  that  "this  bill  was  proposed  in 
1932  before  there  was  anything  known  as  the  New  Deal."  No  one 
who  has  read  the  opinions  of  Justice  Frankfurter  touching  aani^"" 
tstratlve  law  can  Imagine  for  a  minute  that  he  favors  or  ever  did 
favor  the  Logan-Walter  bill  or  anything  comparable  to  it. 

OPPOSED    BT    CALDWELL 

Again  the  House  was  given  to  understand  by  Mr.  Wai-tct.  ''whose 
IrresponslbUlty  of  statement  In  this  debate  Is  almost  beyond  belief. 
that  among  those  supporting  the  bill  was  Louis  G.  Caldwell,  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  of  Washington.  D.  C.  and  Chicago  and  the  former 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Associations  special  committee  on 
administrative  law.  „*wi„» 

Mr  Caldwell,  in  fact,  is  on  record  against  the  bill  with  a  scathing 
memorandum  pointing  to  its  -obvious  defects"  and  declaring  that 
bar  a.ssoclatlons  have  endorsed  it  apparently  on  the  basis  of  the 
"astounding  claims"  made  for  It.  rather  than  Its  actual  contents. 
"With  minor  exceptions."  .says  Mr.  Caldwell,  "it  Is  difScult  to  know 
lust  what  agencies  and  what  quasi-Judicial  functions  are  reached 
by  the  bill  that  are  not  already  equipped  with  at  least  equal  and 
usually  superior  machinery  "  Refuting  the  claim  that  the  bill  car- 
ries forward  the  early  work  of  the  American  Bar  Association  on 
administrative  law.  he  says  that  In  fact  It  represents  a  reversal  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  association  in  1934  and  1936. 

Mr  Ca'dwells  analysis  appears  In  the  Congressional  Record  for 
April  18  It  too.  should  be  required  home  work  for  all  bar  and 
other  associations  before  they  do  any  more  resolving  en  the  Logan- 
Walter  bill. 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  May  8.  1940] 

The   RE\EasE   or   CotJRT   "Packing"— Logan-Walter    Bill   Seen    as 

Applying  Jitdicial  Censorship 

(By  Charles  G.  Ross) 

The  Logan-Walter  bill  to  heighten  the  control  of  the  courts  over 
the  work  of  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Government— which 
la  a  very  mild  way  of  describing  it^might  be  called  a  coiurt-packing 
scheme  In  reverse.  

The  scheme  advanced  by  the  President  in  February  1937  would 
have  tended  to  bring  the  courts  under  the  thumb  cf  the  Executive. 
Wisely  and  patriotically,  the  Senate  sent  it  to  the  scrap  heap. 
Though  within  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  the  President's  pro- 
posal would  have  violated  the  fundamental  constitutional  principle 
of  keeping  in  balance  the  three  independent  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial. 

The  Logan -Walter  bill,  except  in  the  case  of  those  agencies  which 
have  been  exempted,  would  subject  the  administrative  branch  to  a 
court  censorship  as  disruptive  of  the  proper  distribution  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  as  would  have  been  the  court-packing  proposal. 

DOtTBLT    HARMFL-L 

Where  the  cotirt  blU  sought  to  aggrandize  the  executive  arm  at 
the  expense  of  the  courts,  the  Logan-Walter  bill  seeks  to  reverse 
the  process  and  give  the  cotirts  an  unprecedented  and  wholly  un- 
warranted power  over  the  day-to-day  functioning  of  the  affected 
agencies.  The  result  would  harm  not  only  the  executive  branch 
but  the  cotuts  themselves.  

Hear  the  independent  testimony  of  the  Brookings  Institution: 

"The  ultimate  consequence  would  be  not  only  to  swamp  the 
(aoDellate)  coiuts  with  a  flood  of  minor  hdmlnistratlve  matters 
that  have  never  been  regarded  as  Justifiable  cases  or  controversies, 
but  to  retard  and  hamper  the  work  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  an  Intolerable  degree.  The  control  of  the  executive 
branch  would  be  transferred  to  the  courts,  and  the  performance  of 
all  executive  duties  would  be  subjected  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  judiciary.  

"Theoretically,  this  is  contrary  to  the  basic  Ideas  of  our  form  of 
government,  which  makes  a  clear  demarcation  between  executive 
and  Judicial  duties.  Practically,  it  will  destroy  the  efficient  and 
expeditious  operation  of  the  executive  departments  and  thiow  them 
into  confusion.  The  cost  of  government  would  be  multiplied 
tremendously. 

LACK  or  COtmOTSCZ  SENSED 

'Tt  is  a  significant  fact  that  certain  administrative  agencies  are 
expressly  excepted  from  the  operations  of  the  law.     While  there  U 


no  objection  to  freeing  any  agency  from  the  shackles  «' the  prcpo^d 
legislation,  the  very  fact  that  some  agencies  (such  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission)  are  to 
be  exempted  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  basic  theories  on  which  the  legl.slatlon  Is  predicated 

Properly  jealous  of  its  own  place  In  the  constitutional  system  the 
Supreme  Court  has  yet  shown  Its  full  awareness  of  the  rights  of  the 
administrative  agencies.  This  from  Mr.  J"s"<^%StcneMn  one  of 
his  opinions.  Is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  cf  the  Lop"-W«'\7^,^^'^V 

•When  the  courts  are  faced  with  interpretation  of  the  particular, 
administration  breaks  down  and  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lature is  defeated  unless  It  is  recognized  that,  surrounding  granted 
powers,  there  must  be  a  penumbra  which  will  give  scope  for  practi- 
cal operation  •  •  •  In  carrying  such  schemes  (for  regulation 
bv  administrative  bodies)  into  operation,  the  function  of  court.s  is 
constructive,  not  destructive,  to  make  them,  wherever  reasonably 
po.:£lble.  effective  agencies  for  law  enforcement  and  not  to  destroy 
them." 

A.  A.  A.  DISSENT  PERTINrNT 

And  a<^aln  Mr  Justice  Stone  said,  in  his  famous  dissent  In  the 
A  A  A.  case:  •Courts  are  not  the  only  agency  of  government  that 
must  be  assumed  to  have  capacity  to  govern." 

When  the  present  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Hughes,  was  Governor  of 
New  York  he  made  a  memorable  speech  at  Elmlra  In  1907  In  de- 
fense of  pending  State  legislation  for  the  regulation  cf  public-ser^Mce 
corporations,  this  was  the  speech  in  which  he  said:  •We  are  under 
a  constitution,  but  the  Constitution  Is  what  the  judges  say  it  Is. 
and  the  judiciary  Is  the  safeguard  of  our  liberty  and  ol  our  prop- 
erty under  the  Constitution."  But  Mr.  Hughes,  pleading  for  the 
creation  of  a  regulatory  commission  with  broad  powers,  gave  the 
other  s'de  of  the  picture  as  well.  He  might  have  been  speaking 
again.st  the  hamstringing  provisions  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  when 

he  .«ald: 

"No  more  Insidious  assault  could  be  made  upon  the  independence 
and  esteem  of  the  judiciary  than  to  burden  It  with  the:3e  questions 
cf  administration.  •  •  •  Let  us  keep  the  courts  for  the  ques- 
tions they  were  intended  to  consider.  •  •  •  To  say  that  all 
these  matters  of  detail  which  will  be  brought  before  the  commis- 
sion •  •  •  should,  at  the  option  of  the  corporations,  be  taken 
into  court  Is  to  make  a  mockery  of  your  regulation.  •  •  •  You 
must  have  administration,  and  you  must  have  it  by  administrative 
officers.  You  cannot  have  It  otherwise.  Under  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  your  system  of  government,  and  in  view  of  the  wide  ex- 
tension of  regulating  schemes  which  the  future  is  destined  to  see. 
you  cannot  afford  to  have  that  administration  by  your  courts." 

cox  STATES  rrS  PTJRPOSES 

In  an  Ulumlnatlrg  colloquy  In  the  Hottse.  Representative  Cox.  of 
Georgia,  a  leading  proponent  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill,  said  it  was 
framed  primarily  to  •gef  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Labor  Department. 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  If  Congress  wants  to  "get."  or  curb 
the  powers  of.  any  specific  agency  It  ought  to  pa.ss  a  law  addresc-ed 
to  the  specific  requirements  of  the  case,  and  not.  In  the  language 
of  Dean  Landis.  of  the  Hiirvard  Law  School,  apply  the  formula  of 
the  Procrustean  bed.  The  Logan-Walter  bill  would  do  precisely 
that. 

Insurance  and  the  Federal  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BT  FRANK  GANNETT  AT  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Prank  Gannett  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  on  April  30 
of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  the  new  dealers  in  Washington  have  done  to  Insurance, 
as  well  as  what  they  plan  to  do,  will  affect  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  In  America. 

Life  Insurance  has  built  In  the  short  span  of  one  century  the 
greatest  social -security  system  that  any  people  have  ever  known. 
Life  insurance  is  the  very  embodiment  of  democratic  ideals  of 
individual  responsibility.  It  flotirlshes  In  the  democracies,  not  in 
the  totalitarian  countries.  Ninety  percent  of  life  Insurance  is  in 
force  in  15  democracies,  and  70  percent  of  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  although  we  are  only  7  percent  of  the  world's  popuiaUou. 
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Tn  5  years  of  depression,  life  Insurance  has  distributed  to  Its 
American  beneficiaries  $3,000.000000  more  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  distributed  for  relief.  Yet  only  6  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  of  the  people's  Income  as  a  whole  goes  Into  life  insurance. 
That  little  rivulet  of  thrift  has  AUed  a  giant  reservoir  of  security. 
Life-insurance  assets  amount  to  $30,000,000,000.  As  you  In  the 
Insurance  world  know.  100,000,000  policyholders  and  beneficiaries 
are  affected  by  life  Insurance.  The  total  amount  now  in  force  in 
the  United  States  Is  approximately  $114,000,000,000. 

No  wonder  the  Wafchlngton  bureaucrats,  having  exhausted  their 
genius  for  inventing  new  taxes,  are  itching  to  get  their  fingers  on 
this  $30,000,000,000  prize.  They  have  taxed  and  taxed,  spent  and 
spent  to  ihclr  wits'  end.  Now  necessity  can  easily  account  for  their 
turning  their  sharpshooting  to  Insurance.  The  sniping  is  in  its 
•econd  year,  and  the  end  isn't  In  sight  But  the  plain  Inference  Is 
that  the  new  dealers,  unless  they  are  stopped,  will  take  over  and 
attempt  to  run  this  gigantic  biisiness. 

The  first  question  the  New  Deal  Inquisitors  level  at  Insurance 
Is  an  old  one.  It  has  been  answered  many  times.  But  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed. 
So  the  new  dealers  ask  it  again.  It  is  directed  against  the  vast 
army  of  men  and  women  who.  with  missionary  zeal,  spread  the 
gospel  of  thrift  and  individual  responsibility — the  life-insurance 
agents 

"Turn  the  Job  over  to  us."  say  the  Washington  bureaucrats,  "and 
we'll  make  everybody  buy  life  insvu^ance;  we'll  force  it  down  people's 
throats  "  The  superb  educational  Job  that  Insurance  men  and 
women  carry  on.  inspiring  people  to  work  and  save  and  provide 
security  for  their  dependents,  is  all  waste  effort,  according  to  the 
bureaucrats.  They  would  accomplish  the  result  as  Stalin  and 
Hitler  do.  by  compulsion,  and  do  away  with  the  insurance  agencies. 

Elxpcrlence  has  answered  the  new  dealers'  question  many  times. 
Massachusetts  provided  a  system  of  life  insurance  to  be  sold  over 
the  counter.  In  31  years  it  did  3  percent  of  the  Insurance  business 
In  that  State. 

Wisconsin  established  State  insurance  27  years  ago.  In  that  time 
It  has  sold,  without  agents,  $1  of  insiu^nce  for  every  $1,000  sold 
by  the  private  companies  In  Wisconsin. 

Another  point  of  attack  by  the  new  dealers  Is  on  the  bigness  of 
Insurance  companies  Of  course,  insurance  is  big.  A  few  indi- 
viduals in  Boston,  attempting  to  help  one  another,  launched  the 
Idea,  and  public  support  has  made  it  big — not  by  monopoly  but  by 
legitimate  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  dealers  say  that  big  government  la 
all  right — the  bigger  the  better,  so  long  ais  they  are  the  government. 
Concentration  of  political  and  economic  power  in  their  own  hands 
Is  desirable  In  other  people's  bands,  the  President  blandly  told 
CcngreKs,  "instruments  of  public  power"  forged  by  the  new  dealers 
would  provide  "shackles  for  the  Ubertles  of  the  people."  So  they 
start  their  Insidious,  underhanded  attack  on  private  enterprise  by 
pointing  their  su?td1c1ous  finger  at  the  size  of  all  business. 

Can  anyone  believe  that  the  ptupose  is  not  to  take  over  the  In- 
surance  Industry   and   operate   It  as  a  Government  monopoly?     If 
that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  New  Deal,   why  Senator  Wagnxk's 
propoFal  to  put  the  Government  Into  competition  with  the  insur-    ^ 
ance  companies  In  the  sale  of  annuities  at  less  than  cost? 

In  support  of  his  proposed  bill.  Senator  Wagner  stated  that  the 
Government  could  sell  annuities  30  percent  lower  than  the  insur- 
ance companies. 

This  Is  Just  plain  bunk.  The  Government  cannot  sell  annui- 
ties 30  percent  cheaper  without  soaking  the  taxpayers  for  Its  loss, 
■nic  actual  cost  of  getting  annuity  business  Is  between  7  and  10 
percent.  If  Government  could  administer  Insurance  as  efficiently 
as  private  enterprise  and  save  aU  the  cost  of  the  new  business,  it 
could  not  save  the  purchaser  of  annuities  more  than  10.  instead  of 
80  percent. 

A  further  fact  should  be  considered:  If  the  Government  sold 
annuities  and  was  required  to  Invest  the  proceeds  in  Its  own  bonds, 
which  always  yield  20  to  30  percent  less  than  private  Investments. 
the  annuity  would  cost  more  than  an  instu'ance  company's  annuity. 
Of  course,  the  New  Deal  way  would  be  to  take  the  difference  out  of 
the  Treasury  and  sell  the  annuities  below  cost. 

Senator  WAaNm  has  a  radical  "brain  trust"  that  prepares  Consti- 
tution-breaching bills.  His  National  La^r  Relations  Board  strips 
Congress  of  power  by  the  identical  provisions  vised  in  the  bill  that 
the  advi!>eni  of  Secretary  Ickes  prepared  to  place  Government  in 
control  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

When  the  history  of  this  period  Is  written.  Senator  Wacneb  will 
•tand  out  as  one  of  the  men  who  most  persistently  worked  with 
legislation  he  proposed  to  break  down  our  Government  He  Is  an 
expert  at  camouflace.  He  professes  one  objective  and  accomplishes 
another.  His  so-called  Wagner  national  health  bill  was  In  reality  an  ^ 
atumpt  to  put  politicians  in  control  of  the  medical  profession  and 
make  the  State  the  dispenser  of  medical  service. 

The  new  dealers  have  designs  on  the  institution  of  Insurance. 
They  start  with  a  proposal  for  destructive  competition  by  govern- 
nitiit  The  next  step  openly  discussed  is  Federal  supervl.^lon.  The 
Ultimate  end  Is  the  taking  over  of  Insurance  assets.  Every  one  of 
the  hundred  million  holders  and  beneficiaries  of  life-insurance 
policies  has  reason  to  be  concerned.  Look  squarely  In  the  face 
what  the  New  Deal  has  already  done  to  insurance. 

The  earnings  of  all  Insurance  companies  and  savings  banks  have 
been  pulled  down  by  the  New  Deal  policy  to  starve  capital.  Idle 
l&oney  makes  idle  men.    Xlkerefare  the  deliberate  intent  of  the 


New  Deal  to  reduce  Interest  rates  to  the  vanishing  point  is  a  crime 
against  all  thrifty  people.  Insiuanoe  companies,  earning  less,  must 
charge  more  for  Insurance. 

Take,  for  example,  a  woman  who  recently  called  on  her  lawyer. 
She  and  her  husband,  through  a  lifetime  of  thrift,  had  paid  for 
a  $5,000  home  and  had  saved  $12,000  before  his  death.  Through 
20  years,  as  they  accumulated,  they  had  received  4-percent  inter- 
est. The  widow  received  $-^30  a  year  interest,  or  $40  a  month, 
until  the  New  Deal.  Meanwhile,  taxes  on  the  home  have  risen 
from  $80  to  $200.     Insurance  costs  more. 

This  widow  said  to  her  lawyer:  "What  am  I  to  do?  Last  year 
the  bank  gave  me  I'j  percent,  which  is  $15  a  month,  and  now 
they  are  going  to  give  mc  1  percent,  which  Is  $10.  I  can't  live  on 
that. 

Her  lawyer  couldn't  help  her.  because  the  policy  of  driving  down 
interest  rates  to  the  vanishing  point  is  made  by  the  President  and 
the  Treasury  in  Washington.  Every  college  and  university,  every 
trust  fund,  everj*  hospital  or  endowed  private  charity  is  suffering 
from  this  same  cause 

The  thrifty  self-reliant  people  who  pay  their  own  way.  who 
have  saved  for  their  own  future  and  for  their  children,  and  who 
are  being  taxed  by  government  to  pay  all  that  government  spends 
for  necessary  services  and  for  political  purposes  to  buy  votes,  are 
now  being  liquidated  and  their  possessions  destroyed. 

All  this  to  the  end  that  a  profilgate  Government  may  continue 
to  borrow  at  low  interest  three  to  fotir  billion  dollars  a  ye«u"  more 
than  it  can  collect  in  taxes. 

The  great  promlser  of  the  White  House.  In  a  speech  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  October  1.  1936,  said:  "This  (public)  debt  is  not  going 
to  be  paid  by  taking  away  the  hard-won  savings  of  the  present 
generation." 

Why,  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  interest  earned  by 
their  "hard-won"  savings  has  already  been  taken  away  from  them. 
And  the  New  Deal's  liquidation  of  thrift  goes  on  relentlessly. 

It  should  be  plain  to  the  most  trusting  citizen  that  the  New 
Deal  must  find  some  new  sources  of  revenue.  It  has  raised  taxes 
to  the  height  of  diminishing  returns.  It  can't  squeeze  out  any 
more  golden  eggs  nor  pluck  any  more  feathers  to  line  its  bureau- 
cratic nest. 

New  Deal  taxing  and  taxing,  spending  and  spending,  have 
strangled  new  enterprise.  Venture  capital,  which  would  create  new 
enterprise  and  new  Jobs,  is  afraid  to  venture.  Why  should  it  rush 
In  where  its  only  reward  is  a  death  sentence? 

Social-security  taxation  was  so  devised  as  to  permit  the  money 
collected  now  to  be  spent  for  other  Government  purposes.  The 
wage  earner  is  given  a  promise  that  he,  in  his  old  age,  or  his  bene- 
ficiaries, will  be  paid.  But  what  is  back  of  the  promise  to  pay? 
Nothing  but  the  good  faith  of  some  future  poltlclans,  who  must 
levy  and  collect  new  taxes  from  another  generation  of  taxpayers. 
What  will  happen  to  your  social  security  if  the  next  generation  of 
politicians  are  some  members  of  the  present  Communist-dominated 
Youth  Congresses  who  boast  that  they  will  repudiate  the  debt? 

How  different  from  this  social  security  is  the  guaranteed  security 
which  life  insurance  has  built  through  private  enterprise.  The  In- 
surance companies  have  first  of  all  educated  people  in  ways  of 
thrift.  Then  they  have  collected  premiums,  year  by  year,  and 
Invested  mainly  in  wealth  already  created — not  in  promises  of 
Govenunent  to  collect  from  wealth  to  be  created  and  taxed  in  the 
future.  Thirty  billion  dollars  of  life-insurance  assets,  which  really 
comprise  already-created  wealth,  have  been  accumulated. 

What  ten-strike  for  the  new  dealers,  with  their  l>acks  to  the  wall, 
if  they  could  only  bring  life  insurance  under  Federal  supervision, 
then  weaken  it  by  Government  competition,  and  finally  take  over 
Its  assets.     What  a  step  toward  national  socialism. 

Why  have  we  got  into  such  a  mess?  Why  are  the  people  of  the 
greatest,  richest  country  on  earth  being  swept  down  the  mad 
stream  of  reaction,  back  toward  the  discarded  system  of  one-man 
government?  In  order  to  understand  the  origin  of  these  reaction- 
ary New  Deal  policies  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
great  depression. 

During  the  first  hundred  days  of  the  New  Deal  we  had  recovery. 
Confidence  and  courage  were  at  work.  The  normal  processes  of 
private  enterprise  were  functioning. 

Then  the  President  shifted  his  program.  It  Is  now  known  that 
he  was  all  the  time  shuffling  the  deck  of  New  Deal  cards.  He  was 
allowing  industry  and  agriculture  to  recover  and  at  the  same  time 
wae  preparing  hobbles  and  halters  and  strait  Jackets. 

During  those  first  hundred  days  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  following  the 
policies  which  had  brought  substantial  recovery  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  sterling  group  of  nations.  They  had  diagnosed  the  depres- 
sion as  a  price  disease  affecting  all  the  producers  of  primary  com- 
modities. Three-fourths  of  mankind  are  engaged  In  producing 
primary  ccmmoditlcs.  Only  a  minority  of  the  world's  population 
Is  engaged  In  the  Industrial  processes.  In  the  United  States  we 
are  about  evenly  divided — half  of  us  living  on  farms  and  In  rural 
communities  directly  dependent  on  production  of  food,  flt)ers,  and 
minerals  which  the  other  half  transport,  convert  Into  finished  prod- 
ucts, and  distribute.  When  the  prices  for  primary  products  col- 
lapsed all  over  the  world,  buying  power  of  farmers,  miners,  and  all 
people  in  rural  communities  disappeared. 

Economic  statesmanship  of  the  British  Empire  was  directed 
toward  remedying  this  condition.  The  New  Deal  started  to  follow 
on  that  road.  President  Roosevelt  at  the  very  same  time  was  listen- 
ing to  the  planned-economy  boys — the  TugwelLs.  the  Hendersons. 
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the  Corcorans.  and  Cohens,  and  the  other  little  "fix-Its"  who  planned 
the  Triple  A  and  the  N.  R  A.  to  regiment  agriculture  and  industry. 
An  architect  working  at  the  same  time  on  two  sets  of  blueprints- 
one  a  plan  to  liberate  private  enterprise  and  build  a  house  where 
freedom  could  live;  the  other,  a  plan  to  restrict  and  regiment  private 
enterprise— a  blueprint  for  a  house  of  bondage.  In  that  ho\ise. 
don't  forget,  the  execution  chamber,  for  the  "death  sentences."  was 
the  most  Important  room. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  rest  of  the  world  doing?  The  British 
were  rejecting  the  very  philosophy  and  the  very  same  philosopher 
whose  plan  Mr.  Roosevelt  adopted.  That  philosopher  and  theorist 
is  John  Maynard  Keynes.  English  economist,  father  of  the  borrow- 
and-spend  idiocy.  After  Keynes'  failure  to  convince  his  own  Gov- 
ernment that  it  should  spend  itself  into  bankruptcy,  he  came  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  invited  to  the  White  House,  where  he 
recommended  an  annual  deficit  of  M.SOO.OOO.OOO  as  the  "cure"  for 
Uncle  Sam's  ills. 

Keynes  said  the  United  States  had  become  the  outstanding  eco- 
nomic laboratory  of  the  world  and  that  he  envied  the  young  ad- 
ministrators for  their  opportunity  to  experiment.  Apparently  a 
half  million  Americans  either  envied  him  or  did  they  need  to  get 
on  a  pay  roll?  At  any  rate,  the  New  Deal  has  added  half  a  million 
of  them  to  the  number  of  jobholders  directly  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's service.  How  many  of  them  are  there  to  experiment  on 
the  rest  of  us — on  you  and  me? 

I  don't  envy  any  of  them — whether  their  purpose  was  to  experi- 
ment or  to  get  a  Job.  I  believe  the  public  service  should  attract 
men  and  women  who  don't  need  the  Jobs;  for  whom  office  holding 
will  be  a  sacrifice.  I  want  to  see  that  kind  of  ability  brought  into 
elective  offices — the  abUlty  which  private  enterprise  develops  and 
rewards;  abUlty  which  also  knows  the  highest  obligations  of 
Citizenship.  ,  ^      , 

Until  we  throw  the  pink  and  red  economic  planners  out  or 
Washington  and  substitute  business  sense  and  experience,  our 
country  will  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Four  or  five  more  years  of  New 
Deal  borrowing  and  spending  would  pile  up  a  debt  which  could  not 
be  paid.     Repudiation   or   printing-press   Inflation   would   be   the 

way  out. 

The  road  to  revolution  everywhere  has  been  paved  that  way. 
Underneath  is  a  layer  of  the  rough  stones  of  economic  distress. 
Bitter  deflation,  the  destruction  of  values,  the  wiping  out  of  lif e  s 
savings — that  is  the  next  layer. 

Rising  taxes  for  public  relief  comes  next,  with  mounting  public 
debt  The  crxished  stone  In  this  layer  of  the  pavement  seems  less 
cruel  More  people  have  to  tread  on  it.  for  the  thrifty  middle  class 
Is  being  liquidated  and  shoved  onto  relief.  But  the  transition 
la  gradual.  The  sufferers  are  doped  with  hand-outs  while  the  in- 
sidious germs  of  Inflation  are  taking  effect. 

The  pavement  la  now  ready  for  the  top  dressing — the  poured -on 
promises  of  the  demagogues  who  teU  us  that  this  slick,  slippery 
highway  to  national  socialism   leads  straight  to  Utopia  and   the 

abundant  life.  ^  .  ^,    ^ 

Then  what  happens?  Just  what  has  happened  everywhere,  time 
and  again  in  history.  An  Inefficient,  tUne-servlng  bureaucracy, 
gooae-stepplsg  at  the  command  of  some  ruthless  man  who  Is  drunk 
with  power,  puU  an  end  to  liberty.  .         .^         .     ♦ 

Neither  labor  nor  capital  any  longer  has  a  voice.  The  private 
enterpriser  has  no  voice,  because  private  enterprise  has  been  liqui- 
dated The  self-reliant,  thrifty  middle  class  is  Uquldated.  Instead 
of  depending  on  his  own  initiative  and  providing  his  own  social 
security  through  volunUry  insurance,  the  citizen  locks  to  the  state 
and  serves  only  the  state.  That  is  the  ultimate  and  Inevitable  end 
of  the  road  of  New  Deallsm — It  ends  in  national  socialism,  which  the 
Germans  call  nazl-lsm  and  the  Russians  call  communism  and  the 
Italians  call  fascism. 

The  New  England  spirit  rebels  against  all  this  backward  marching 
under  the  New  Deal.  For  New  England  is  the  home  of  the  virtue  of 
thrift.  It  kncws  what  thrift  and  self-reliance  mean.  It  knows  how 
to  live  within  one's  Income  and  what  it  means  for  an  individual  or 
a  government  to  go  headlong  mto  debt.  We  can  no  more  spend 
ourselves  Into  prosperity  than  a  fat  man  can  grow  tlUn  by  eating 
more  fattening  food.  ^      v.  *  .♦      m 

New  England  knows  why  dollars  go  into  hiding  and  what  it  will 
take  to  coax  them  back  to  work.  Dollars,  like  men,  want  security 
and  rewwd. 

New  England  would  enjoy  a  fireside  chat  about  the  men  and 
women  forgotten  by  the  New  Deal— the  thrifty  people  who  can  no 
longer  eke  out  a  living  from  their  work  and  the  reduced  income  from 
their  savings.  These  are  among  the  really  forgotten  men  and 
women  the  42.000.000  with  savings-bank  accounts  which  now  can 
pay  them  only  a  fraction  of  the  interest  they  earned  before  the  New 
Deal.  Mr.  Roosevelt  doesn't  make  speeches  atxjut  them,  unless  he 
includes  them  among  the  economic  royalists. 

After  all.  he  may  have  planned  it  that  way.  for  he  has  been  a» 
ruthless  In  Uquidatlng  thrift  as  In  persecuting  business. 

Now.  he  talks  about  Europe,  about  the  Far  East,  and  about  our 
obligation  to  save  the  world  for  democracy.  I  say.  and  shall  keep  on 
saying  that  we  can  do  most  to  save  democracy  for  the  world  by 
saving  It  for  ourselves.  We  can  do  more  by  practicing  representative 
self-government  than  we  can  by  preaching  It  to  the  world. 
-__And  we  can  accomplish  most  by  putting  business  experience  and 
cominon  sense  back  Into  government.  »,  .»* 

Here.  In  the  Insurance  capital,  the  trustees  of  the  people  s  thrift 
can  wield  tremendous  Influence.  The  army  of  Insurance  men  and 
women,  all  over  our  covmtry,  are  a  vital  factor  in  the  processes 


of  economic  education  They  are  in  contact  with  everyone  of  the 
hundred  mUlion  life-insurance  policyholders  and  beneficiaries. 
They  can  carry  the  truth  into  every  home.  If  they  rise  to  their 
responsibility,  the  New  Deal  threat  to  thrift  can  be  ended. 

Every  life-insurance  agent,  everj-  employee  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany every  officer  and  employee  of  a  savings  bank,  everyone  who 
draws  his  or  her  living  from  an  endowed  Institution,  has  a  per- 
sonal stake  m  saving  private  enterprise  in  America. 

I  charge  that  the  underlying  intent  of  the  New  Deal  Is  to 
destroy  private  enterprise,  little  by  little;  to  reform  It  not  for  the 
good  nurpose  of  eliminating  its  abuses  and  correcting  Its  errors, 
but  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  bringing  about  national  socialism. 

We  Republicans  must  make  this  clear.  If  these  facts  were 
generally  understood  by  la^n^ers.  doctors,  clergymen,  the  leaders 
of  labor,  agricultural  and  women's  organirations,  by  the  great 
middle  class  of  the  country,  we  should  have  an  overwhelming 
majority  against  the  New  Deals  national  socialism  in  the  fall 
election.  Once  the  state  Is  supreme,  labor  unions  go,  and  the 
skilled  worker  who  has  an  Investment  in  his  skill,  who  has  Insur- 
ance funds  In  his  union,  will  stand  with  us  in  that  fight 

The  great,  thrifty  middle  class,  the  honest,  hard-working,  self- 
reliant  Americans,  aroused,  mobilized,  and  united  in  a  common 
purpose,  can  and  will  end  the  chaos  that  Is  the  New  Deal.  They 
will  save  the  Nation  which  they  have  built. 

I  have  enlisted  in  their  fight.  I  am  in  it.  for  whatever  I  may 
have  to  give,  and  so  long  as  I  have  strength  to  carry  on. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  more  than  64.000.000  policyholders,  the 
value  of  whose  instirance  is  being  Imperiled,  or  If  you  are  a 
savings-bank  depositor  whose  Interest  has  been  cut  down  by  these 
destructive  New  Deal  policies;  if  you  are  a  shareholder  in  a  com- 
pany that  has  working  money  in  the  bank  that  will  be  endangered 
by  paper  money  Inflation  that  will  result  from  the  spendlng- 
lending  program,  now  Is  the  time  to  act 

Discuss  these  dangers  with  your  friends.  Go  to  the  chairman 
of  your  party  Write  to  the  delegate  who  will  represent  you  in 
convention  and  tell  him  that  this  year  you  will  work  and  vote 
only  for  a  platform  and  a  candidate  who  will  alxDllsh  these 
policies,  who  will  pledge  himself  to  restore  free  enterprise  and 
protect  constitutional  government.  Now  Is  the  time  to  make 
your  vote  count. 


American  Forum  Poll  on  a  Big  Navy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

fir 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  9  (leffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  UNITED  FEATURES  SYNDICATB 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  dis- 
patch which  appeared  this  week  in  a  number  of  newspapers. 
This  dispatch,  from  the  United  Features  Syndicate,  furnishes 
the  results  of  a  poll  conducted  following  a  newspaper  pres- 
entation by  the  American  Forum  on  the  question  of  a  big 
Navy.  Mr.  Theodore  Granlk  directs  the  American  Forum 
and  the  results  of  his  question  on  whether  the  United  States 
should  maintain  a  large  navy  are  most  interesting.  The 
tabulation  of  reader  response  throughout  the  country  shows 
sentiment  2-to-l  in  favor  of  Secretary  Edison's  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  FoarM  Readers  2  to  1  roR  Bic  Navt 

Readers  of  the  American  Forums  debate  between  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Charles  Edison  and  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye  are  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  the  United  States  building  the  world's 
biggest  navy. 

Debating  the  question.  Shall  we  build  a  navy  second  to  none? 
Secretar>'  Ekllson,  who  answered  'Yes."  received  68  9  percent  cf 
the  votes  received,  while  Senator  Nye,  who  said  "No."  received 
31  6  percent. 

This  sentiment  was  found  In  all  the  regions  polled,  with  the 
exception  of  Ohio,  which  voted  for  Secretary  Edison  by  the  much 
narrower  mar'^ln  of  56  5  percent  against  43  5  percent.  Heaviest  big 
Navy  sentiment  was  found  In  Texas,  where  Edison  received  86  8 
percent. 

Additional  returns  from  the  Parley-Hamilton  debate  on  the 
benefits  of  the  New  Deal  have  reduced  Mr.  Hamilton's  sliRht  lead. 
Final   tabulation   gives  Mr.   Farley,   arguing   la  favor  ol   the  New 
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Deal.  49  6  percent  of  the  vote,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  arguing  against 
tt.  50  4  percent. 

Following  Is  the  vote  by  States  on  the  Edlson-Nye  debate: 

SHALL   WE   BXJTLD  A   HAVT   SSCOND  TO   NONE? 


T«M - 

Kentucky 

Wa-shineton.  D. 
Rhode  Island  .. 
Pennsylvaui*. . 

Ohio 

Scattered 


t'"z: 


Total. 


Edison 
("Yes") 
(Percent) 


86.8 
73.7 
67  3 
67  1 
64  9 
.W  5 
77  4 


&S.9 


Nye 

("No") 
(Percent) 


13.2 
26.3 
32  7 
32  9 
3,^.1 
43.5 
22.6 


31.6 


The  Territory  South  of  the  River  Ohio 

— ■ — 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  9  (le0slative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


PROCLAMATION  BY  GOV  PRENTICE  COOPER.  OF  TENNESSEE; 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH  BY  ROBERT  H  WHITE:  AND  STATE- 
MENTS BY  B    O    DUOGAN  AND  HARRY  LEE  UPPERMAN 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  proclamation  by  Gov.  Prentice  Cooper,  cf  my 
State,  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  Territory  South 
of  the  River  Ohio;  also  a  historical  sket<;h  of  the  establish- 
ment of  said  territory,  written  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  White,  a 
distinguished  historian  of  my  State;  also,  a  statement  by 
Messrs.  B.  O.  Duggan  and  Harry  Lee  Upperman.  members  of 
the  Southwest  Territory  Commission.  The  article  is  most 
Interesting  and  Instructive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PaOCXAMATION 

Whereaa  by  the  act  of  OongresB  approved  May  26.  1790.  there  was 
e8tabll.<-hed  the  Territory  South  of  the  River  Ohio,  marking  the 
beplnnlnK  of  the  Territorial  government  which,  within  6  years. 
developed  Into  the  State  of  TIenneasee:  and 

Whereas  this  act  of  CTongress  brought  vast  new  pioneering  areas 
Into  the  United  States  of  America,  settled  and  developed  by  a 
hardy,   resourct-ful   citizenship;    and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  Joint 
resolution  approved  February  27,  1939,  provided  for  the  observance 
and  celebration  ol  the  one  hundred  and  flftleth  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Territory  South  of  the  River  Ohio,  and  for  this 
purpose  established  the  Southwest  Territory  Commission,  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  a  program  for  the  sesqulcentennlal : 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Prentice  Cooper,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  having 
appointed  said  commission,  do  hereby  call  upon  all  citizens  of  the 
State  to  cooperate  in  the  proper  observance  and  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  Southwest  Territory,  and  do  especially  request 
schools,  colleges,  civic  and  patriotic  societies  to  Join  with  the 
Southwest  Territory  Commission  In  the  general  program  culmi- 
nating May   26.    1940. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  be  affixed  this  the  23d 
day   of   April    1940. 

Prentice  Cooper.  Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

A.  B    Broadbent, 
I  Secretary  of  State. 

TrtrNKSsixs  Aged  Ancestor  To  Be  Honored  bt  Tenntsseans 
At  the  last  ses.«<lon  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  a  rest^lutlon  was 
adopted  to  provide  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hiuidred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Southwest  Territory,  out 
of  which  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  created  The  First  Congress 
of  the  United  States  accepted  as  a  gilt  from  North  Carolina  what  Is 
today  Tennessee,  and  on  May  26,  1790,  George  Washington,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  approved  the  action  of  Congress.  For 
about  6  years.  1790-96.  this  territory  belonged  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, wtilch  set  up  rules  and  regulations  for  Its  government. 


In  order  that  the  present  generation  of  Tennesseans  may  know 
something  as  to  how  their  ancestors  were  governed  during  the 
6-year  period,  Gov.  Prentice  Cooper  has  requested  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  B.  O.  Duggan  to  urge  the  schools  and  the  general 
citizenry  as  well  to  study  and  discuss  a  brief  outline  of  the  terri- 
torial times  of  our  forefathers. 

For  more  than  4  years.  June  6.  1790.  to  August  25,  1794.  the  In- 
habitants of  the  •Territory  of  the  United  States  of  America  South  of 
the  River  Ohio"  had  no  voice  whatsoever  In  their  own  government. 
All  powers  of  government  were  lodged  in  a  governor,  a  secretary,  and 
three  Judges,  all  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  President  Washington  named  Wlllia.m  Blount  as 
governor;  Daniel  Smith  as  Territorial  secretary;  and  Joseph  Ander- 
son. David  Campbell,  and  John  McNalry  as  Judges.  Governor 
Blount  was  the  Territory's  military  and  civil  executive  offlcer.  He 
was  given  the  power  to  appoint  county  officers.  He  even  could 
carve  up  old  counties  and  from  the  fragments  create  new  counties. 
If  Congre5s  did  not  forbid,  the  Governor  and  the  Judges  could  adopt 
for  the  Territory  any  of  the  laws  In  effect  In  any  of  the  Original 
States.  The  territorial  secretary  was  required  to  keep  a  proper 
record  of  the  transactions  of  the  Territorial  government  and  was 
eligible  to  serve  as  governor  In  case  cf  the  latter's  death,  removal 
from  office,  or  temporary  absence  from  the  territory.  The  Judges 
acted  as  a  court  with  common-law  Jurisdiction. 

What  might  properly  be  termed  the  second  stage  of  the  Territorial 
government  was  reached  when  there  were  as  many  as  6.000  free  male 
Inhabitants  of  legal  age  in  the  territory.  Such  of  these  inhabitants 
as  o^Tjed  as  much  as  50  acres  of  land  In  the  Territory  were  allowed 
to  elect  their  representatives  to  a  territorial  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  the  proportion  of  one  representative  for  every  500  free 
male  Inhabitants.  Incidentally  It  was  a  requirement  that  the  rep- 
resentative must  own  not  less  than  200  acres  of  land  in  the  Territory. 
The  Federal  rfgulatlons  further  provided  that  when  these  repre- 
sentatives met  they  were  to  nominate  10  men.  each  the  owner  of 
600  acres  of  land,  from  whom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  to  select  5  to  comp.ite  the  territorial  council.  The  general 
assembly,  then,  consisted  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  the 
house.  No  law  could  be  enacted  without  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  a  majority  of  both  the  council  and  the  house.  At  this 
point  it  might  be  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Territorial  Governor 
had  the  power  of  the  veto,  a  privilege  denied  to  the  Governor  of 
Tennessee  until  the  adoption  of  the  third  constitution  In  1870. 
The  council  and  the  house  were  empowered  to  elect  a  delegate  to 
Congress  who  was  allowed  to  discuss  questions  In  that  body  but 
who  was  denied  the  privilege  cf  voting  on  any  measure  before  Con- 
gress. The  first  delegate  was*  Dr.  James  White,  of  Davidson  County 
(not  Gen.  James  White,  of  Knox  County,  with  whom  he  is  often 
confused) ,  who  was  elected  over  William  Cocke  by  a  vote  of  11  to  7. 
Th!8  type  of  government  in  the  Territory  held  forth  ffbm  August 
1794  to  March  28.  1796.  when  the  temporary  government  ceased  to 
exist. 

William  Blount.  Tennessee's  only  Territorial  Governor,  was  only 
41  years  of  age  when  he  received  the  appointment  from  President 
Washington.  Although  he  received  his  commission  on  July  6.  1790, 
Blount  did  not  arrive  In  the  Southwest  Territory,  as  It  became 
known,  until  October.  In  the  following  July  Blount  decided  to 
locate  where  the  present  city  of  KnoxvtUe  Is  located.  Town  lots 
were  sold  to  Interested  purchasers,  but  each  lot  was  awarded  by  a 
lottery  sclu-me  perfectly  legal  at  that  time.  Buildings  were  started 
and  by  the  spring  of  1792  Governor  Blount  moved  his  family  into 
the  territorial  capital,  where  he  wafi  kept  more  than  busy  trying  to 
quiet  the  disquieted  Indians.  In  the  svunmer  of  the  same  year 
(1792)  Governor  Blount,  by  an  ortllnance.  created  two  new  coun- 
ties—Jefferson  and  Knox.  Emigrants  continued  to  pour  Into  the 
new  country,  and  by  the  latter  ptixt  of  1793  It  was  evident  that 
enough  free  males  of  full  age  were  there  to  Justify  the  setting  up  of 
a  territorial  government. 

On  February  24.  1794.  the  first  Territorial  legislature  assembled 
In  Knoxvllle.  among  whose  membership  were  such  men  as  Dr. 
James  White,  of  Davidson  County;  John  Tipton,  who  had  been  a 
thorn  In  Sevlers  side  during  the  days  of  the  State  of  Franklin; 
William  Cocke,  who  later  was  to  \H'  one  of  the  State's  first  United 
States  Senators;  and  Joseph  McMinn.  who  later  served  the  State 
as  Governor.  The  principal  work  done  during  the  6-day  session 
was  the  nomination  of  10  men  from  whom  President  Washington 
selected  the  following  5  as  the  Territorial  council:  Griffith  Ruther- 
ford, John  Sevier,  James  Winch<ister.  Stockley  Donelson,  and 
Parmonas  Taylor. 

It  was  not.  however,  untU  Auguf  t  25.  1794,  that  the  first  Terri- 
torial general  assembly,  made  up  of  both  house  and  council,  met 
In  Knoxvllle.  Without  the  council,  no  Territorial  laws  could  be 
passed.  For  36  days  the  law-maklrg  body  worked  Industriously  at 
passing  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  pioneers  who  had  pushed  their 
way  into  the  western  country.  Colleges  were  chartered,  counties 
created,  and  a  tax  law  was  enacted  tliat  levied  25  cents  on  eacti 
100  acres  of  land. 

In  June  1795,  the  Territorial  le|;l8lature  met  for  a  second  and 
last  time.  The  chief  object  of  the  meeting,  so  Governor  Blotuit 
stated,  was  to  find  out  whether  a  majority  of  the  people  wanted 
"The  Territory  to  become  a  State,"  provided  a  proposed  census 
showed  a  population  of  60.000  free  Inhabitants  In  the  Territory. 
The  Federal  act  imder  which  the  Territory  was  organized  stated 
that  when  the  population  reached  the  above  number  steps  were 
in  order  to  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union. 

Governor  Blount  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Territory 
sliould  take  steps  toward  meeting  the  requirements  for  stateliood. 
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Upon  his  reccmmerdatlcn  an  act  was  passed  In  July  1795  for 
taklnK  a  censxis  of  the  inhabitant*  and  for  finding  cut  whether 
It  waa  the  wUl  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  that  a  State  should  be 
established  or  not.  The  census  was  to  be  taken  within  the  period 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  November  of  that 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  In  each 
county  The  census  revealed  that  there  were  77^02  people  in  the 
Territory,  of  whom  10.613  were  slaves  and  973  were  free  Negroes. 
The  distribution  of  the  population  showed  that  65,338  lived  in  the 
eight  eastern  covmtles.  Jefferson,  Hawkins,  Greene.  Knox.  Wash- 
ington Sullivan.  Sevier,  and  Blount.  The  three  western  counties. 
Davidson.  Sumner,  and  Tennessee  contained  11.924  people.  Every 
eastern  county  voted  for  statehood.  Davidson  and  Tennessee 
counties  opposed  statehood,  while  Sumner  County  was  not  enough 
Interested  to  vote  on  the  question  at  all.  On  the  whole,  6.504  votes 
were  for  statehood  and  2.562  were  opposed. 

Since  there  were  more  than  60.000  free  inhabitants  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  since  a  large  majority  favored  statehood.  Governor  Blount 
called  an  election  In  December  for  electing  5  delegates  from  each  of 
the  11  counties  for  holding  a  ccnstltutlcnal  convention. 

On  January  11.  1796,  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  In  Knox- 
Tllle.  On  the  following  day.  the  convention  appointed  two  members 
frcm  each  cotinty  as  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution.  Within 
less  than  4  weeks,  the  constitution  had  been  drifted  and  approved. 
The  pay  was  voluntarily  reduced  by  the  members  from  two  and  one- 
half  doUars  per  day  to  one  and  ens-half  dollars  for  the  session  of 
the  convention. 

Without  waiting  for  the  approval  of  Ccngress.  steps  were  taken 
to  put  the  State  government  into  effect  John  Sevier  was  elected 
Governor;  members  of  the  legislature  were  selected.  On  March  28. 
1796.  the  legislature  convened  In  KnoxvUle.  and  2  days  later  Sevier 
was  inaugurated  as  Governor.  His  inaugural  address  consisted  of 
two  brief  paragraphs  containing  a  total  of  130  words.  William 
Blount  and  William  Cocke  were  elected  as  United  States  Senators. 

In  the  preceding  month  (February)  Joseph  McMinn  had  been 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  carry  a  copy  of  the  State  constitution  to 
President  George  Washington. 

On  April  8.  Washington  submitted  to  Congress  the  constitution 
of  the  new  State,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Southwest  Territory  conferred  upon  Its  inhabitants  "the 
r'ght  of  forming  a  permanent  const itut'on  and  State  government. 
and  of  admission,  as  a  State,  by  its  delegates,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  •  •  •  when  It  should  have  therein  60.000  free 
Irihabltants:  provided  the  constitution  and  eovernment  so  to  be 
formed  should  be  republ'can  •  •  •.'■  Washington  made  no 
recommendations  as  to  what  action  Congress  should  take. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  Tennes.see  into  the  Union  came 
at  a  bad  time.  A  Presidential  election  was  "Just  around  the  cor- 
ner." Thl^  Federalists  and  Republicans  were  in  a  hot  contest.  It 
was  expected  that  Tennessee  would  cast  her  votes  for  the  Republican 
candidates.  The  Federalists  sought  to  delay  her  adml.s5lon  Into 
the  Union,  thereby  eliminating  her  electoral  votes  for  the  political 
opponents. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Washington's  message  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  that  reported  favorably  upon  the  matter: 
this  committee  recommended  that  the  new  State  be  admitted. 
Opposition  to  this  report  developed  at  once,  being  based  upon  these 
grounds  In  general: 

1.  Congress,  not  the  people  of  a  Territory,  should  first  authorize 
the  formaticn  of  a  new  State. 

2.  The  census  should  be  taken  under  the  direction  and  authority 

of  Ccngress. 

3.  The  census  had  not  been  "fairly"  taken. 

4.  The  constitution  was  hastily  and  poorly  drafted. 

5.  To  admit  Tenn'-ssee  under  the  circtimstances  would  be  a  bad 
precedent. 

COMMENTS    UPON    SPEECHES    CONCERNING    ADMISSION    OF    TENNESSEE    TO 

THE  UNION 

William  Smith.  Congressman  from  South  Carolina. 

Smith  was  elected  four  times  to  Congress  as  a  Federalist.  This 
fact  largely  explains  his  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Tennessee 
to  the  union.     In  the  main,  his  arguments  feU  along  the  foUowlng 

llries:  .     _.     .    , 

1  The  inhabitants  could  not  claim  the  right  of  admission  as  a 
State  until  the  Territory  was  formed  into  one  or  more  States. 
Congress  alone  was  competent  to  form  the  Territory  Into  one  or 
more  States. 

2  Under  whose  authority  was  a  census  to  be  taken?  The  taking 
of  a  census  was  an  act  that  fell  wholly  under  the  Jtirisdiction  of 
Conpress  Since  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  had  been  enu- 
merated under  an  act  passed  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  such 
an  enumeration  was  not  valid,  and  should.  Uierefore,  be  discarded. 

3  Had  the  census  been  fairly  taken?  Mr.  Smith  asserted  that 
It  had  not  been  fairly  taken.  Smith  said  the  Federal  act  govern- 
ing the  Territory  "spoke  of  the  Inhabitants  within"  the  Territorial 
region,  whereas  the  Territorial  law  "spoke  of  the  people  within  the 
respective  counties."  Smith  then  argued  at  some  length  as  to  the 
differences  between  "inhabitants"  and  "people." 

4  Smith  objected  to  the  duration  of  the  time  in  which  the 
census  was  taken,  September  15  to  November  15,  2  months.  Since 
the  sheriff  of  each  county  was  allowed  $2  for  each  200  names 
eru-oUed.  Mr.  Smith  thought  that  the  census  rolls  may  have.  In 
effect,  been  "padded."  He  further  alleged  that  "the  law  being  so 
framed  as  to  authorize  the  enumeration  not  only  of  all  transient 
pgyyipa  and  strangers  but  also  of  the  inhabitants  and  traveleis. 


several  times  over:  It  was  not  an  uncharitable  conclusion  that  the 
enumeration  was  not  so  correct  as  to  be  admitted  by  Congress  on 

so  solemn  an  occa.slon."  .,*    ♦.        „,  i--„„~. 

5  Mr  Smith  did  not  like  the  proposed  Constitution  of  Tennes- 
see. He  said:  "It  carried  with  It  the  same  m:.rk8  of  haste  and 
inaccuracy  as  the  rest  of  the  proceedings.  In  several  parts  It  ^vas 
repugnani  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  This  .tate_- 
ment  of  Smith's  is  in  striking  contrast  to  tnat  of  Thoma-s  Jc-ffr.- 
son.  who  pronounced  the  Tennessee  Constitution  ' -^  the  leeot 
imperfect  and  the  most  republican  In  form"  Smith  concluded 
his  harangue  by  saying  that  "the  whole  business  wfis  premature, 
and  that  the  United  States  had  not  been  on  this  occasion  treated 
with  that  consideration  and  respect  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

JAMES   MADISON   ANSWERS  SMFrH 

Mr  Madison,  a  strong  advocate  for  the  admission  of  Tennessee, 
replied  in  a  direct  manner  to  Mr  Smith's  objections.  If  the  Terri- 
tory must  first  be  acknowledged  as  a  State  by  Congress  and  then 
have  Its  inhabitants  numbered  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
such  a  method  "would  be  spinning  a  finer  thread  than  was  nec- 
essary and  would  give  the  prople  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
General  Government  was  di.sposed  to  keep  them  in  their  present 
condition  as  long  as  possible."  In  referring  to  the  census.  Mr. 
M?dlson  said  that  "the  fact  of  population  was  the  only  necessary 
one  and  would  no  evidence  satisfy  gentlemen  but  such  as  they 
themselves  shall  direct.''  The  Territorial  Governor,  who  had  di- 
rected the  taking  of  the  census,  was  a  direct  official  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  fact  "gave  the  measure  the  authority  of 
the  United  States."  To  Madison.  "There  appeared  no  Just  ground 
for  supp<jsing  the  census  had  not  been  fairly  taken" 

But  Madison  saw  a  great  principle  of  government  at  stake  On 
this  point  he  made  the  following  observation:  "The  inhabitants 
of  that  district  of  the  country  were  at  present  in  a  degraded  situa- 
tion; they  were  deprived  of  a  right  essential  to  free  men-the  right 
of  being  represented  in  Congress.  Laws  were  made  without  their 
consent  An  exterior  authority  appointed  their  Executive,  which 
was  not  analogous  to  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
lu'^tiflcd  by  anything  but  an  obvious  and  imperious  necessity. 
Congress  ou^ht  to  lean  to  a  decision  which  wculd  slve  equal  rights 
to  every  part  of  the  American  people.  If  there  should  be  any  Inac- 
curacy In  admitting  them  into  the  Union  before  they  possessed  the 
full  number  of  inhabitants.  It  was  only  a  fucUlve  consideration;  the 
great  emigrations  which  take  place  to  that  country  will  soon  correct 
the  error.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  on  that  subject;  the 
evidence  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory." 

John  Nicholas.  Congressman  from  Virginia,  supported  the  views 
of  his  fellow  Congressman.  James  Madison.  Nicholas  said  In  part: 
"If  for  instance,  the  determination  as  to  there  being  one  or  more 
States  might  be  at  any  time  made,  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to 
postpone  such  determination,  and  when  they  do  determine,  they 
may  divide  the  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  their  in- 
habitants forever  from  self-government  or  representation  in  Con- 
gress If  it  depends  alone  on  Congress  to  make  the  enumeration, 
they  may  delay  this  also  at  their  own  will,  and  defeat  the  rights  of 

the  other  party."  ^       ^ 

Thomas  Blount,  a  brother  of  William  Blount,  and  a  Congressman 
from  North  Carolina,  rallied  to  the  cause  of  Tennessee.  He  Jumped 
on  Congressman  Smith,  of  South  Carolina  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Territorial  Governor.  William  Blount,  had  all 
alon<'  kept  the  President  of  the  United  States  Informed  as  to  the 
titate  of  affairs  in  the  Southwest  Territory  In  July  1795  a  copy 
of  the  law  governing  the  taking  of  the  census  had  been  pent  to 
President  Washington.  When  the  census  had  been  taken  in  Novem- 
ber a  copy  of  the  returns  had  been  sent  to  Washington.  He  had 
also  sent  the  President  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  requiring  the 
people  to  elect  members  of  a  constitutional  convention,  and  on 
February  19.  1796,  a  copy  of  the  constitution  had  been  sent  also. 
Governor  Blount  had  also  informed  President  Washington  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  would  meet  on  February  28.  at 
which  time  the  temporary  government  would  cea.se  This  last 
Information.  Congressman  Blount  declared,  "was  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge received  by  the  President  on  February  28,  40  days  before  It 
was  communicated  by  the  President  to  Congress,  and  11  days  after 
It  must  have  been  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  not  to  the 
President,  that  the  State  government  had  gone  into  operation." 

Congressman  Blount  said  that  if  the  census  was  not  a  Just  one.  or 
If  there  had  been  any  fraud  used  in  taking  It.  "an  impeachment 
would  lie  against  the  Territorial  Governor,  who.  upon  his 
responsibility  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  sanctioned  the  law 
for  taking  it  and  acted  under  it  after  it  was  taken."  The  census 
could  not  have  been  Uiken  in  1  day.  Congressman  Blount  a'^'^erted. 
"People  daily  come  to  the  Territory  In  great  numbers;  if  th  •  census 
had  been  required  to  be  taken  In  1  day.  they  could  by  no  means 
have  been  numbered."  He  concluded  his  remarks  by  referring  to 
Congressman  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  following  words: 
"The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  said  that  his  arguments 
of  yesterday  had  been  today  admitted.  If  the  gentleman  had 
supposed  that  he  (Blount)  had  admitted  them,  he  was  mistaken. 
That  he  might  not  continue  under  the  mistake,  he  would  Inform 
him  that  what  he  had  called  arguments  were  mere  quibbles,  such 
as  could  have  only  been  expected  from  a  county-court  lawyer  at 
the  bar  of  a  county  court." 

Another  strong  Tennessee  supporter  was  Congressman  Ruther- 
ford, of  Virginia.  "I  do  not  wish  to  cavil  with  this  brave  and 
generous  people  I  would  take  them  out  of  leading  strings,  as  they 
are  now  able  to  stand  alone.    I  would  take  them  by  the  hand  and 
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•ay  that  we  are  glad  to  see  you  stand  on  your  own  feet."  Ruther- 
ford concluded  his  speech  by  saying,  "We  should  not  be  too  nice 
•bout  their  turning  out  their  toes,  or  other  trifles;  they  will  soon 
inarch  lustily  along" 

Congressman  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  said  that  most  of  the  arguments  had  revolved 
•bout  a  topic  that  was  not  really  before  the  Congress,  namely,  the 
number  of  Representatives  to  which  the  new  State  would  be  en- 
titled. The  question  before  Congress  was  on  admitting  the  Terri- 
tory to  the  Union  as  a  State.  To  Macon,  it  appeared  that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Territory  as  a  State  of  the  Union  "was  a  matter  of 
course,  and  that  It  seemed  that  the  Executive.  President  Washing- 
ton, was  of  that  oplnicn."  "President  Wa«ihington."  Macon  pointed 
out.  "has  been  duly  informed  with  tl^e  proceedings  of  the  Territory 
toward  being- admitted  into  the  Union,  and  If  he  had  thought  they 
had  been  dclng  wrong  he  would  have  set  tliem  right."  To  Con- 
gressman Maccn.  "everything  has  been  done  fairly,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  claim  admission  as  a  member  of  the  Union  '" 

All>ert  Oallatm.  Congressman  from  Penn.'^ylvanla.  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  people  of  the  Southwest  Territory  became  ipso  facto  a 
State  the  moment  they  amounted  to  60.000  free  inhabitants.  It 
was  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  a  part  of  the  compact,  "to  recognize 
tliem  as  such  and  to  admit  them  Into  the  Union  whenever  they 
had  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact."  As  to  the  census.  Gallatin  main- 
tained that  "the  census  bears  on  Its  face  every  appearance  of  fair- 
ness, and  the  number  of  Inhabitants  therein  so  far  exceeded  60,000 
as  fully  to  compensate  for  any  possible  error  or  abuse." 

Congres.sman  William  B  Giles,  of  Virginia,  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  May  28  as  to  the  admis.«lon  of  Tennessee  Into  the 
Union  Mr  Giles  contended  that  the  "proceedings  of  these  people 
has  been  regular  and  authorizes  the  admission  of  them  as  a  State 
Into  the  Union  "  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
bill  "proposed  to  lay  out  tlie  Territory  inU)  a  State  and  order  a 
cen.«us  to  be  taken  before  they  could  be  admitted."  This  com- 
mittee report  of  the  House  was  supported  by  Congressmen  Giles. 
Nicholas.  Madison.  Gallatin.  Venable.  Lyman,  and  Holland.  It  was 
opposed  by  Smith,  of  South  Carolina:  Sltgreaves.  of  Pennsylvania; 
Thatcher,  of  Maf <;achusetts;  Colt,  of  Connecticut:  and  Harper,  of 
South  Carolina  The  lower  House  of  Congress  passed  the  bill  ad- 
mitting Tennessee  without  delaying  for  another  census  to  be  taken. 
As  may  be  seen,  the  Senate  bill  called  for  a  cer.sus  before  admitting 
Tennes-see  to  the  Union. 

All  along  the  lower  House  of  Congress  was  favorable  to  the  adrms- 
slon  of  Tennessee.  The  spearhead  of  the  opposition  in  the  House 
was  William  Smith,  the  South  Carolina  Federalist.  Smith  was 
unable,  however,  to  get  a  majority  to  support  his  views  While  the 
lower  Hous?  was  the  scene  of  the  oratorical  fireworks,  it  was  in  the 
Senate  that  the  legislative  "hand  of  Esau  "  was  at  work.  Rtifus 
King,  of  New  York,  an  ardent  Federalist,  was  able  to  obtain  a  post- 
ponement of  Tennessee's  admission  from  time  to  time.  Undoubt- 
edly Senator  King  was  merely  playing  for  time.  If  Tennessee's 
admission  could  be  delayed  until  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  then 
the  Federalists  would  have  that  much  less  opposition  to  overcome  In 
the  next  Presidential  race.  The  Senate  never  acted  favorably  upon 
the  admission  of  Tennessee  untU  May  31,  at  which  time  it  voted  to 
recede  from  its  disagreement  with  the  Hoiise  bill  admitting  Ten- 
nessee. This  action  permitted  the  House  bill  to  become  a  law. 
thereby  admitting  the  Territory  Into  the  Union  upon  the  status  of 
•  State. 

A  reading  of  the  Annals  of  Congress  for  the  year  1796  shows  that 
the  Senate  throttled  every  effort  favorable  to  the  admission  of  Ten- 
nessee except  that  of  May  31.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that 
Tennessee  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  statehood  at  that  ses- 
sion of  Congress  had  not  Rufus  King  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
8  days  before  adjournment  of  Ccngress.  William  Blount  and  Wil- 
liam Cocke.  Senators-elect  from  the  new  SUte  of  Tennessee,  were 
never  able  to  get  their  credentials  approved  whereby  they  would 
have  been  seated  as  Senators  from  Tennessee.  On  May  23  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  12  to  11.  permitted  Messrs.  Blount  and  Cocke  to 
"be  received  as  spectators  and  chairs  provided  for  that  purpose."  At 
the  5  o'clock  session  on  June  1  (the  last  day  of  Congress)  Senator 
Martin,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  that  "the  Honorable  WQUam 
Blount  and  William  Cocke.  Esqs..  who  have  produced  credentials 
of  being  duly  elected  Senators  for  the  SUte  of  Tennessee,  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  necessary  for  their  qualification,  and  their 
seats  accordingly.""  The  following  action  was  then  taken  by  the 
Senate : 

•Ordered.  That  a  paper  purporting  to  be  the  credentials  of  Mr. 
Blount  and  Mr.  Cocke  be  read. 

"And,  on  the  question  to  agree  to  the  resolution,  it  passed  in  the 
negative — yc&s  10,  naya  11.  as  follows: 

""Yeas:  Bloodworth.  Brown.  Burr.  Butler,  Gunn,  Langdon,  Martin. 
Robinson.  Tattnall,  and  Taaewell. 

"Nays:  Bingham.  Bradford,  Foster.  Latimer.  Livermore.  Marshall, 
Potts.  Read.  Ross.  Rutherford,  and  Trumbull." 

The  above  action  was  the  last  taken  by  the  Senate  except  at- 
tending to  a  few  routine  duties  concerned  with  confirmation  of 
Executive  appointments.  But  Tennessee  had  barely  been  able  to 
get  lt«  application  for  admission  Into  the  Union  acted  upon  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress.  If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  part 
partisan  politics  played  In  the  matter,  that  doubt  would  be 
dispelled  by  reading  the  Jointly  signed  letter  of  William  Blount 
and  William  Cocke  to  John  Sevier,  Governor  of  Tennessee  The 
letter  was  written  on  June  2.  1796,  tlie  day  after  Tennessee's  ad- 


mls.sion  Into  the  Union.  One  statement  In  the  letter  hits  the 
"bull's-eye": 

"It  Is  generally  believed  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  would  have 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  admission  of  her  Senators  If  It  had 
not  been  understood  that  George  Washington  wotild  not  again 
accept  the  Presidency  and  that  that  State  would  throw  Its  weight 
into  the  southern  scale  against  Mr.  Adams,  whom  it  seems  the 
northern  people  mean  to  run  at  the  approaching  election." 

Tennessee  was  the  first  State  to  be  created  out  of  a  Federal  Ter- 
ritorj'.  The  population  was  at  the  time  small  and  Isolated  but 
determined.  Pioneer  conditions  prevailed,  and  her  voice  was  un- 
heard. In  the  two  succeeding  generations  her  position  In  com- 
merce, military  operations,  and  politics  was  of  extremely  high  rank. 
Within  this  period  she  ranked  at  one  time  as  the  greatest  corn- 
producing  State  In  the  Union.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury Tennessee  was  a  leader  In  national  political  life,  three  of  her 
citizens  becoming  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  citizens  of  such  a  commonwealth,  with  such  a  glorious  his- 
tory and  heritage,  should  be  proud  of  their  State's  notable  achieve- 
ments. That  pride  will  be  highly  Justifiable  when  others  view  the 
long  a.'id  difficult  trek  made  by  our  forefathers.  We  of  the  present 
generation  will  love  our  State  all  the  more  when  we  come  to  know 
the  stcrj'  of  her  struggles,  her  hardships,  and  her  success  neverthe- 
less From  that  story  of  achievement  must  not  be  blotted  that 
day  on  which  her  first  definite  step  to  honors  and  awards  was 
taken.  On  May  26.  1790,  President  George  Washington  signed  the 
document  that  subsequently  paved  the  way  for  the  sixteenth  star 
to  be  added  to  our  National  Emblem.  We  honor  ourselves  by  hon- 
oring this  day. 

Selected  references:  Annals  of  Congress,  Fourth  Congress,  session 
I,  1796;  Philip  M  Hamcr.  Tennessee.  A  History;  White,  Robert  H., 
Tennessee:   Its  Growth  and  Progress. 


Stati  or  Tennessee, 
Department  or  Education, 
Nashville.  Tenn..  Apnl  25,  1940. 
To  CitHc.  Historical,  emd   Educatiorml    Organizations: 

Governor  Prentice  Cooper  recently  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  State  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Southwest  Territory  Com- 
mission to  make  plans  for  celebrating  on  May  26  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  territory  southwest 
of  the  Ohio  River.  Appointment  of  this  commission  \s  authorized 
m  a  Joint  resolution  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  commission  met  in  the  Governor's  office  on  April  18  to  make 
plans  for  the  observance  of  this  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary. In  order  to  obtain  as  nearly  as  possible  State-wide  participa- 
tion In  this  celebration,  it  was  decided  to  request  all  civic,  historical, 
and  educational  organizations  in  the  State  to  observe  this  anni- 
versary in  their  scheduled  meetings. 

On  May  26.  1940.  at  3  p.  m..  the  main  celebration  will  be  held 
In  Nashville.  Tenn.  For  this  particular  occasion  the  commission 
is  inviting  a  prominent  Tennesseean  to  deliver  an  address.  A 
stiltable  musical  program  will  also  be  a  feature  of  the  program. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  this  program  to  be  broadcast 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend. 

The  members  of  the  commission  feel  that  your  organization  will 
be  Interested  in  cooperating  in  the  proper  observance  of  the 
founding  of  the  southwest  territory.  Tlic  commission  Is  leaving 
the  type  observance  entirely  In  the  hands  of  local  groups.  Whether 
It  be  study  of  this  period  or  appropriate  addresses  does  not  matter, 
but  we  do  feel  it  important  that  all  citizens  Join  in  this  observance. 

Material  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  White,  member  of  the  com- 
mission, dealing  with  the  period  In  which  the  territory  southwest 
of  the  Ohio  River  was  formed  Is  enclosed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.     O.     DtTCCAN. 

Chairman,  Southii>est  Territory  Commission. 

Hahrt    Lee    Upperman. 
Secretary,  Southwest  Territory  Commission. 


Life  Insurance  and  the  Federal  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  I«:W  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  9  ilegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


RADIO      ADDRESS     BY     HON.      STYLES     BRIDGES.     OP      NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  May  4,  1940,  on  the  subject  of  Life  Insur- 
ance and  the  Federal  Government. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  tonight  I  wish  to 
talk  to  you  as  a  llfe-insmance  policyholder  as  well  as  a  United 
States  Senator.  For  It  so  happens  that  aside  from  my  home  and  a 
■mall  N;w  England  farm,  my  insiirance  represents  aU  of  my  life  a 
savings  It  has  been  my  belief  that  this  insurance  of  mine  wiU 
bring  my  three  boys  to  manhood  in  the  event  that  I  should  die  or 
become  disabled.  It  Is  my  way  of  assuring  them  an  education 
clothes  a  home,  and  the  other  necessities  of  life  regardless  of  what 
happens  to  me.  This  protection  which  I  have  afforded  them  gives 
me  comfort  day  by  day  as  I  go  through  the  hazards  of  life.  I  am 
fortified  by  the  realization  that  regardless  of  what  tomorrow  may 
bring  I  have  done  the  beet  I  could  to  safeguard  the  future  of  my 
three  children.  I  dare  say  this  Is  the  story  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  are  listening  in  tonight.  You  know  there  are 
64.000.000  other  Americans  today  who  have  taken  this  same  course 
to  protect  their  loved  ones. 

The  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  life  insurance  came  to  me  at 
an  early  age.  My  father  died  when  I  was  9  years  old  without  making 
any  adequate  provision  for  my  mother  or  the  three  children. 
Realizing  the  struggle  which  my  mother  made  to  provide  for  herseU 
and  her  children,  I  determined  to  acquire  Insurance  just  as  fast  as 
I  could.  It  so  happened  that  I  got  my  first  policy  at  the  age  of  16. 
It  was  a  small  one.  of  coiuse.  I  have  constantly  sought  to  add  to 
my  insurance  ever  slnre. 

Life  Insurance  concerns  everyone  In  the  United  States.  It  affects 
the  life,  the  home,  and  the  pocketbcok  of  all  of  us.  The  64.000.000 
foresighted  Americans  I  have  referred  to  own  125.000.000  policies. 
If  we  Include  the  beneficiaries  of  these  policies  it  can  truthfully  be 
said  that  life  insurance  directly  affects  the  economic  lives  of  ap- 
proximately 100,000.000  of  us,  or  nearly  all  the  adult  part  of  our 
population.  The  laborer  and  the  banker,  the  city  dweller  and  the 
farmer,  men  and  women  in  every  station  in  Ufe  are  building  security 
for  themselves  and  their  loveci  ones  through  life  insurance.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  estates  of  8  out  of  every  10  persons  who 
die  in  this  country  today  are  in  the  form  of  life  insurance  p)olicles. 
These  64.000.000  policyholders  are  planning  for  the  future  de- 
livery of  the  amazing  stun  of  $113,000,000,000  to  themselves  and  to 
those  for  whom  they  are  thus  making  provision.  These  dollars  will 
do  many  things.  Group  Insurance,  amounting  to  $13,000,000,000.  is 
a  great  security  fund  for  American  workers  to  provide  a  continuance 
of  salary  to  their  families.  Insurance  purchased  by  individuals 
amounts  to  some  ninety-eight  billions  to  provide  funds  for  burial 
and  the  expense  of  last  illnesses,  but  more  important  to  make  it 
possible  for  families  to  be  kept  together  until  children  grow  up 
and  can  support  themselves;  to  provide  funds  for  education  and. 
in  many  cases,  to  make  the  mother  financially  independent  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

Life-insurance  assets  are  Invested  in  many  ways.  Including  Gov- 
ernment. State,  and  municipal  bonds,  which  means  relief,  schools, 
waterworks,  roads,  irrigation  projects,  and  other  public  works.  Life- 
insurance  money  helped  build  the  railroads  In  the  West,  opening 
up  the  Nation  for  development  and  expansion;  today  it  finances 
streamliners  and  improves  railroad  operation:  purchase  of  public- 
utUity  bonds  has  meant  more  electricity,  more  telephones.  Farm 
and  city  mortgages  promote  agriculture  and  housing. 

Lie  Insurance  has  been  the  only  industry  to  withstand  the  dis- 
aster of  depref-slon  and  national  calamity.  Throughout  the  recent 
great  depression  and  in  other  critical  times  for  business,  Industry, 
and  financial  institutions,  the  llfe-lns\irance  companies  were  in  a 
eolld  position.  Not  more  than  three-quarters  of  1  percent  of  the 
assets  of  the  Insurance  companies  were  impaired  by  the  failure  of 
not  more  than  a  handfvil  of  companies  during  the  depression. 

The  Insurance  companies,  whose  solvencies  have  meant  the  safe- 
guard of  the  savings  of  a  thrifty  people,  have  been  handimg  de- 
pressions before  most  of  the  New  Dealers  were  born. 

In  the  present  depression  the  Federal  Government,  from  January 
1.  1933,  to  December  31,  1938.  paid  out  for  assistance  to  persons  in 
need  a  total  of  $12,871,327,000.  The  insurance  companies  during 
the  same  period  paid  to  policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries  a 
total  of  $15,700,000,000.  There  is  no  doubt  either  that  our  private 
Insurance  system  prevented  a  much  greater  disaster  than  did  occur 
to  ua  in  1929.  It  has  indeed  l)een  the  bulwark  of  our  capitalistic 
system. 

Since  the  New  Deal  administration  has  been  In  power  it  has  en- 
tered into  practically  every  phase  of  the  public  and  private  lives  of 
all  of  us.  It  has  regulated  our  Industries,  controlled  our  banks,  told 
our  farmers  what,  when,  and  where  to  plant.  It  has  gone  into  the 
public  power  business;  It  has  gone  into  the  rum  business.  It  has 
taxed  and  spent  and  regulated  our  lives  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
can  be  only  one  conclusion  arrived  at  and  that  Is  this  administration 
wants  complete  control — and  even  greater  power  than  It  has  today — 
over  the  ftrndamental  forces  of  our  national  economy. 

The  real  purpose  of  my  talk  tonight  Is  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  and  particularly  to  those  who  are  holders 
of  life-insurance  policies,  that  the  forces  of  the  administration  in 
Washington  have  leveled  their  big  guns  on  life  Insurance.  Not  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  type  of  Insurance  investments,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  rates.  But  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
crediting the  insurance  companies  first,  and  later  putting  the  Ped- 
entl  Government  Itself  Into  tlie  life-insurance  biisine&s. 


Life  insurance,  a  magnificent  structure,  built  by  the  American 

people  to  provide  security  and  protection,  maintained  through  strict 
State  laws  thorough  supervision  and  able  management,  has  finally 
become  the  target  of  the  economic  -Tinker  Toms"  in  Washmgton 
who  propose  that  the  Federal  Government  take  over  entire  regula- 
tion of  the  business.  .  ^  _,  ,  ,„. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  this  uncalled-for  Interference.  Insur- 
ance companies  are  not  gambling  Institutions;  Insurance  companies 
are  not  stock  exchanges:  Insurance  companies  are  not  Interstate 
carrier!  Insurance  companies  are  the  safe-deposit  boxes  to  which 
your  children  and  my  children  and  our  dependents  will  go  for  their 
•velinood  after  our  deaths.  Every  advance  made  by  life  insurance 
is  today  protected  and  regulated  and  guided  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  State  Insurance  comml.=sloners.  If  a  mistake  is  made  in  one 
State  It  Is  a  warning  to  47  others.  If  an  lmprovemer>t  Is  made  In 
one  State  It  Is  a  guiding  beacon  to  47  others.  Under  a  system  of  cen- 
tralized control  this  would  not  be  po-sslble.  and  life  Insurance  would 
be  frozen  In  its  present  state  with  no  further  advances. 

Today  there  are  4.400  pages  of  Insurance  laws  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  48  States.  The  courts  have  examined,  tested,  and 
interpreted  these  laws  and  their  provisions,  and  they  are  now 
Incorporated  in  the  policies  now  in  force.  Should  the  FedenU 
Government  take  over  control  there  would  be  confusion  and 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  Interpretation  of  policy  contracts,  with 
possible  loss  to  beneficiaries  until  the  mass  of  law  could  be 
weighed  In  Federal  courts,  which  would  take  many,  many  years. 
Federal  control  would  mean  a  never-ending  congressional  dis- 
cussion and  debate  on  the  subject  of  life  Insurance.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  want  politics  played  with  their 
savings,  their  Insurance  policies,  or  their  children's  future. 

The  billions  of  assets  of  the  Insurance  companies  would  be  an 
ever-present   irresistible  temptation   to  an  administration  devoted 
to    spending,    lending,    squandering,    and    other    forms    of    deficit 
financing.     Even   if  these  economic  "Tinker  Toms"  were  not  en- 
tirely successful   in  their  attempt   to  gain   direct  control  of  the 
insurance-company  assets,  there  might  be  attempts  to  force  the 
companies   through   decrees   and   regulations   into   unwise   fields   of 
investments:    not    based    upon    profit    or    safety,    but    upon    social 
experimentation.     The  best  argument  for  the  continuance   of   our 
tested  and  proven  system,  which  has  resulted  In  the  growth  and 
strength    of    life    Insurance    Is    Its    efficiency,    solvency,    and    desir- 
ability, m  the  minds  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  *      .      T     T. 
Wliat  is  this  specific  danger  to  which  I  have  been  referring?     It 
is  the  Senate  Monopoly  Committee,  technically  called  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Conmilttee,  which  was  set  up  in  June  of 
1938  In  order  to  make  a  study  of  our  American  Indu.stry  in   crder 
to  answer   the  question.  Why  do  we  have   Idle  men   and   Idle   ma- 
chines in  a  land  of   plenty?     Although   this  Committee  has   con- 
gressional representation.  It  has.   through  force  of   circumstances, 
b?en  controlled  by  representation  made  up  of  left-wing  New  Dealers 
from  the  various  Federal  administrative  boards:   men  of  the  ?ame 
school  that  attempted  to  ctire  the  evils  of  the  American  farmer  by 
shooting  his  pigs  and  plowing  under  his  crops;   men  of  the  same 
school  that  attempted  to  cure  the  evils  of  American  Justice  by 
atucking  and  attempting  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court:  men  of  the 
same    school    that    attempted    to    cure    unemployment    by    using 
W    P.  A.  funds  to. buy  elections  In  many  of  our  States  2  years  ago. 
These  New  Deal  economic  wizards  have  an  objective.     They  want 
to  make  a  case  against  all  industry  and  the  system  of  private  Insur- 
ance in  particular      And  to  this  end  they  have  directed  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  to  prove  only  what  they  wanted  to  prove.    They 
have   attempted    to   create    hostilities    against    the    irisuranoe    com- 
panies.    They  have  sought  to  build   up  feeling  against   insurance 
salesmen  by  suggesting  that  Insurance  would  be  cheaper  If  handled 
by  the  Post  Office  Department 

In  addition  to  this  Senate  Monopoly  Committee  we  have  the  exam- 
ple before  us  of  one  of  the  most  outstanding  New  Deal  Senators, 
namely,  Wagner,  of  New  York,  announcing  In  November  cf  last  year 
that  he  planned  to  seek  legislation  to  put  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  insurance  business  to  the  extent  of  selling  annuities  up  to  $100  a 
month.  These  annuities,  he  said,  would  be  30  percent  cheaper  than 
those  of  the  private  companies.  Senator  Wagner  made  this  claim 
despite  the  fact  that  the  taxes  which  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies pay,  plus  their  overhead,  does  not  exceed  12  percent.  That 
being  the  case.  I  fall  to  understand  how  the  Government  policies 
would  be  30  percent  cheaper. 

Regulating  private  industry  out  of  business  Is  a  well-known 
custom  and  practice  of  the  New  Deal.  If  regulation  falls,  then  the 
administration  puts  the  Government  Into  competition  with  pri- 
vate Industry.  The  taxpayers'  money  is  used  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  continued  operation  of  the  private  company  Is  Iniposslble. 
Sensible  and  sane  regulation  of  an  Industry  as  closely  Interwoven 
into  the  private  lives  of  our  people  as  life  Insurance  is  wise.  But 
there  are  two  kinds  of  regulations.  One  is  for  protection;  the  other 
Is  for  control  and  political  power.  It  is  this  latter  type  for  which 
the  American  life-insurance  companies  are  now  earmarked. 

If  the  insurance  companies  become  the  victims  of  this  grasp  for 
control  of  power,  and  If  the  economic  panaceas  which  would  then 
be  invoked  for  the  conduct  of  insurance  business  along  New  Deal 
lines  should  fall,  a  national  calamity  would  result.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  In  history,  there  would  be  no  backlog  Insurance  a.'^scts 
for  you  or  for  me  or  for  the  125.000,000  Americans  who  are  directly 
dependent  on  life  mstirance  to  fall  back  on. 
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The  lives  of  American  people  today  are  regulated  from  birth  to 
death  by  their  Federal  Government.  Licenses,  taxes,  jjermlts.  regis- 
trations, and  rules  of  conduct  are  laid  down  for  them.  After  hla 
death  the  estate  of  an  American  citizen  must  pay  taxes  before  one 
cent  can  be  turned  over  to  his  beneflclarles  Those  things  we  have 
now.  If  this  attempt  to  give  the  Federal  Government  the  regula- 
tion of  life  Insurance  and  to  put  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
life-insurance  business  Is  successful,  then  the  trustee  of  everything 
that  a  Citizen  has.  of  everything  that  he  wishes  to  leavt  to  his  loved 
ones,  will  be  at  the  mercy  cf  the  social  experimenters. 

And  that  Is  why  I  come  to  you  tonight.  It  Is  up  to  the  64.000.000 
Ufe-lnsurance-pollcy  holders  In  this  country  to  say  in  firm  and 
strong  language  to  the  New  Deal.  "Hands  off."  It  Is  up  to  all  of  us  to 
arise  and  speak  in  protest  before  it  is  too  late. 


Reward  QflFered  by  Samuel  Harding  Church 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thxarsday,  May  9  {legislative  day  of  "Wednesday,  April  24) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEN.  HUGH  8.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  o!  the  Congressional 
Record  an  axtlcle.  Interesting  and  informative,  by  the  pen 
of  General  Johnson,  newspaper  columnist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OKE    mam's   OPTNION 

I  (By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

Nut  adventurers  are  beginning  to  plan  to  win  the  nutty  offer  of 
$1,000,000  by  Samuel  Harden  Church,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  for  the  capture  and  delivery  of  Adolf  Hitler  unharmed 
to  the  L«eague  of  Nations  for  trial  for  "his  crimes  against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  world."  * 

The  offer  and  the  efforts  to  win  the  reward  are  too  trivial  for 
comment.  But  as  an  index  of  war  hysteria  It  Is  not  trivial — 
especially  when  a  member  of  the  Hotise  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
says  that  the  offer  expressed  "feelings  that  probably  are  shared  by 
89  percent  of  the  American  people." 

Moat  of  us  are  convinced  that  Hitler  is  a  heel,  but  how  many 
believe  in  an  American  subsidy  of  International  kidnaping?  What 
is  proposed  here  across  national  boundaries  Is  exactly  what,  in  the 
so-called  L.tndt>ergh  law,  we  made  punishable  by  death  if  conducted 
across  State  lines. 

It  Is  attempted  to  be  vindicated  by  moral  indignation.  That  is 
the  sentiment  advanced  to  Justify  lynchlngs.  It  is  a  violation  of 
international  law.  We  also  have  American  laws  which  prohibit  re- 
cruiting or  filibustering  against  any  power  with  which  we  are  at 
peace.  Filibustering  and  soldlerlng-of-fortune  are  at  least  above- 
board  and  in  some  sense  heroic.  This  ridiculous  attempt  at  sub- 
ornation of  kidnaping  reaches  down  Into  the  DiUlnger  under- 
world to  adopt  tactics  of  gangsterism  condemned  by  Federal  statutes 
and  those  of  every  State.  That  is  the  lawless  American  proposal 
being  broadcast  across  the  world  without  a  word  of  rebuke  from 
any  official  source. 

"Hang  the  Kaiser  and  make  Germany  pay  for  the  war."  That 
was  the  slogan  either  tacitly  adopted  or  permitted  to  go  imchal- 
lenged  in  England  and  France  as  a  statement  of  war  objectives 
BUfflciently  simple  for  popvilar  digestion.  Every  statesman  knew 
that  neither  was  possible,  but  It  was  good  war  diet.  It  returned  to 
haunt  them  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference.  Riding  roughshod 
over  American  obJectloiM,  they  made  an  impoeslble  war-breeding 
peace.  It  was  forced  by  one  reason  among  several,  that  they  were 
politicians  and  did  not  dare  wholly  to  repudiate  what  they  had 
permitted  the  public  to  believe.  Without  infamy  they  could  no 
more  have  hung  the  Kaiser  than  Abraham  Lincoln  could  have  himg 
Jeff  Davis.  Yet  their  action  in  suffering  such  a  sentiment  In  the 
war  years  is  partly  responsible  for  the  curse  tliat  has  come  upon  all 
countries  today. 

Also  because  of  that  sentiment — seeking  the  kind  of  notoriety 
that  is  promised  to  be  fabulously  rewarded  In  this  Church-Hitler 
fantasy — ex-Senator  (now  ex-convict)  Luke  Lea,  of  Tennessee, 
actually  attempted  to  kidnap  the  Kaiser  and  came  close  to  doing  It. 
It  gave  the  head  of  every  Allied  and  associated  power  goose  pimples. 
As  Mr.  Lincoln  hinted  alxiut  Jefferson  Davis.  Lea's  attempted 
delivery  of  the  Kaiser  to  "democracy"  would  have  proved  to  be  a 
pineapple. 

Unlike  Jeff  Davis,  who  could  have  been  charged  with  treason. 
there  was  no  law  of  God  or  "lan  under  which  the  Kaiser  could  have 


been  tried — ^much  less  executed.  Terrible,  Inhuman,  and  destruc- 
tive as  have  been  the  acts  of  Adolf,  the  discredited  and  almost  non- 
existent League  of  Nations  has  no  Jurisdiction,  sanction,  equity,  or 
law  under  which  to  bring  him  to  trial — much  less  to  sentence  him. 
Certainly  no  American  has  an  excuse  to  kidnap  him  or  to  procure 
his  snatching. 

Flushed  with  his  increasing  success  and  power.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, who  was  not  particularly  bloodthirsty  except  in  battle,  did 
exactly  what  is  suggested  here  but  with  more  Justification  In  law. 
He  crossed  the  borders  of  France,  kidnaped  the  French  Duke  of 
Enghlen.  tried  him  as  a  traitor,  and  had  him  executed.  At  St. 
Helena  he  seemed  to  agree  with  the  verdict  of  many  of  his  critics, 
that  it  was  a  principal  blunder  of  his  career.  It  shocked  the 
conscience  of  the  world.  Mr.  Church's  absurdity  is  trivial,  but  any 
sucker  American  approval  of  It  is  dangerous. 


Reward  Offered  by  Samuel  Harden  Church 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  3.  1940 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  close 
attention  to  the  very  long  debate,  first  on  the  Harden  amend- 
ments, other  amendments  thereto,  and  again  to  the  Norton 
amendments  and  the  amendments  thereto,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion I  am  clearly  convinced  that  there  are  two  schools  of 
economic  thought  in  this  House.  The  one  school  believes  in 
high  wages  that  will  give  to  the  worker  the  necessities  and 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  the  other  school  of  thought  con- 
siders labor  as  a  chattel  to  be  purchased  in  the  open  market 
at  the  lowest  available  price.  The  first  school  would  put  a 
floor  under  wages,  so  that  whether  or  not  the  labor  market 
was  glutted  the  worker  would  still  receive  a  minimum  wage 
of  30  cents  an  hour,  for  labor  that  is  employed  in  the  flow  of 
interstate  commerce;  the  second  school  would  rip  the  bottom 
from  the  wage  scale  and  let  the  wages  of  these  various  types 
of  labor,  for  which  exemptions  are  sought,  sink  to  the  low 
level  of  5,  10,  and  20  cents  an  hour. 

I  p>ersonally  cannot  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
second  school  of  thought,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
every  worker  is  entitled  to  a  living  wage  and  that  industry, 
whether  it  be  manufacture,  agriculture,  or  whatever  is  imder 
the  duty  and  obligation  to  pay  a  living  wage.  There  is  no 
more  justification  for  the  exemption  from  the  benefits  of 
this  law  of  the  workers  in  canneries  and  processing  plants 
than  there  is  for  the  exemption  of  the  workers  in  cotton 
mills  and  shoe  factories.  After  long  hours  of  debate  the 
only  justification  for  exempting  the  labor  in  canneries  and 
processing  plants  is  (1)  because  of  their  location  in  agri- 
cultural districts  and  (2)  the  increased  cost  to  the  farmers. 
With  respect  to  the  first  reason  for  exemption — namely,  be- 
cause of  their  location  in  agricultural  districts,  let  me  ask 
are  workers  in  agricultural  districts  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  humans?  Are  they  not  to  be  given  a  decent  wage  as  well 
as  their  city  neighbors?  Etoes  their  nearness  to  the  soil 
deprive  them  of  their  natural  right  to  receive  a  wage  sufiB- 
cient  to  buy  for  them  and  their  families  the  necessities  and 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life?  Let  me  say  that  cheap  labor 
never  brought  prosperity.  Cheap  labor  has  not  brought 
prosperity  to  China,  Jajjan.  or  those  other  foreign  countries 
with  substandards  of  living.  It  will  never  bring  prosperity  to 
the  American  farmer  and  the  sooner  that  fact  Is  recognized 
the  better  off  both  fanner  and  laborer  will  be. 

The  farmer  is  in  business;  he  Is  a  producer  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  which  he  must  find  a  market.  Even  in  a  country 
as  large  as  this,  and  as  wealthy,  if  you  take  a  million  and 
a  half  or  two  million  people  from  among  the  potential  pur- 
chasers of  automobiles,  by  reducing  their  earning  capacity. 
you  could  seriously  aflfect  the  automobile  industry,  and  simi- 
larly, if  you  affect  the  earning  capacity  of  the  satme  number 
of  people,  in  agricultural  districts,  you  not  only  affect  the 
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farmer's  market,  but  you  affect  business  In  those  districts 

generally. 

With  respect  to  the  second  reason  given  to  justify  the  scut- 
tling of  the  wage-hour  law  in  agricultural  districts,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  present  law  increases  the  cost  to  the  farmer. 
This  debate  has  been  suspiciously  free  from  any  facts  to  war- 
rant such  a  conclusion.  The  only  specific  instance  that  I 
heard  was  the  case  cited  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Wadsworth],  who  stated  that  it  used  to  cost 
the  farmer  in  his  district  5  cents  per  bushel  to  clean  beans 
and  now  it  costs  7  cents  per  bushel.  The  inference  that  the 
wage  and  hour  law  is  the  cause  of  the  increased  cost  is  clear, 
but  the  fact  has  not  been  proven.  The  gentleman  failed  to 
state  whether  these  plants  were  paying  substandard  wages 
when  they  were  charging  5  cents  per  bushel.  Although  no 
facts  have  been  given  to  support  the  contention,  assuming 
that  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  did  cause  this  40-percent  in- 
creased cost  to  the  farmer  for  cleaning  beans,  then  the  con- 
clusion is  Irresistible  that  this  increased  cost  either  reflects  a 
40-percent  increase  in  wages  to  the  workers,  bringing  them 
from  a  substandard  wage  up  to  30  cents  an  hour,  or  it  is  re- 
flected in  overtime.  If  the  reflection  is  in  the  former.  I  am 
glad  of  the  result;  if  it  is  in  the  latter,  the  remedy  is  to  spread 

employment.  But  the  chances  are,  it  is  neither  of  the  two 
but  just  the  old  case  of  a  chiseling  canner  making  use  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act  to  increase  his  own  profits  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmer. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  the  advocates  of  these 
amendments  certainly  have  not  satisfied  me  that  the  wage 
and  hour  law,  as  it  now  stands,  works  any  hardship  on  the 
farmer,  as  a  cleiss;  they  have  given  no  evidence  that  any  in- 
creased cost  is  passed  to  the  farmer,  and  not  to  the  ultimate 
consumer;  they  have  cited  no  loss  of  profits  to  the  canners 
and  processors,  and  last  of  all.  there  seems  to  be  just  as  many 
canners  and  processors  in  business  now  as  there  were  before 
this  act,  and  all  are  apparently  doing  very  well. 


address  of  Rabbi  A.  H  Silver  at  Cleveland  on  "Trojan  Horses"  and 
'•Fifth  Columns"  on  the  same  day.  as  reported  In  the  first  page  of 
the  second  section  of  the  same  newspaper,  a  copy  of  which  Is  also 
enclnsed  herewith. 

If  this  matter  should  not  be  prlm.arily  for  the  attention  of  tho 
State  Department,  Dr.  Slivers  reference  to  "Trojan  horses"  and  'fifth 
columns"  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  for  the  Department  of  Justice; 
and  If  so.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  refer  the  enclosures  to  that 
Department  and   oblige. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Karut  Frease. 


German  Consul — Fifth  Columns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9, 1940 


LETTER  FROM  HARRY  FREASE 
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Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  followlngr  letter  written 
by  one  of  my  constituents  to  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary 
of  State: 

Cantok.  Ohio.  May  7.  1940. 

CZKMAN  CONStTL ITFTH  COLUMNS 

Hon.  CoKDEix  Htnx, 

Secretary  of  State.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dcas  Mb.  Siceetaiit:  I  am  wondering  If  the  advice  given  by 
the  German  consul.  Karl  Kapp.  to  "more  than  1.000  persons  at  a 
cultural  program  organized  by  the  consulate  at  German  central 
farm"  In  Cleveland  on  Stmday.  May  5,  as  reported  In  the  first  page 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Monday  morning.  May  6,  1940.  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed  herewith,  does  not  place  the  German 
consvU  in  a  similar  position  to  that  occupied  by  Baron  Sackvllle 
West,  the  British  Minister  to  the  United  States  in  October  1888, 
when,  as  I  well  remember,  his  recall  was  asked  for.  and,  in  default  of 
a  prompt  compliance  with  the  request,  the  Department  of  State 
sent  him  his  passport. 

The  German  consul  may  not  be  as  Important  an  officer  as  a 
Minister,  but  as  the  actual  and  active  representative  of  a  foreign 
government  In  commercial  affairs  he  would  seem  to  come  under  the 
same  rule  of  restraint  when  he  voluntarily  advises  his  people  that 
•*the  plutocratic  nations  must  follow"  the  Nazis'  lead. 

It  Is  true  that  the  advice  Is  not  given  as  a  matter  of  party  politics 
but  Is  given  as  a  matter  of  international  interference  which  may 
be  more  pernlclovis  tlian  a  party  matter,  especially  in  view  of  the 


Are  We  Going  To  Amend  the  Wage-Hour  Law? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 


OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  this  Nation  Congress  has  come  in  for  no 
small  amount  of  criticism  whether  just  or  unjust.  The  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Congress  is  held  accountable  by 
public  opinion  for  the  actions  of  the  majority  of  its  Members. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  criticism  levied  against  Con- 
gress has  been  wantonly  unjust:  but  there  have  been  times 

when  it  was  merited  in  fullest  measure.  The  latter  occasion 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  this  body  last  week  in 
regard  to  amending  the  wage  and  hour  law.  It  will  take  a 
long  time  to  live  down  our  conduct  in  throwing  up  our  hands 
and  admitting  that  we  were  unable  to  legislate  intelligently 
upon  this  highly  important  subject.  Stampeded  by  political 
and  sectional  interests  the  people  of  this  Nation  beheld  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  utter  chaos,  finally  admitting  de- 
feat and  pursuing  a  course  that  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a 
refusal  to  amend  a  law  that  everyone  including  the  men  we 
expect  to  administer  it  know  to  be  odiously  unjust  in  certain 
Instances.  The  people  of  this  Nation  are  not  deceived  by 
the  futility  of  our  performance  last  week.  What  confidence 
can  you  expect  the  people  to  place  in  us  when  we  admit  our 
Inability  to  legislate  with  calmness  and  deliberation? 

We  make  much  over  what  ought  to  be  done  to  preserve  and 
rekindle  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  this  country  but  what  the 
House  has  Jiist  done  with  the  wage  and  hour  amendments  is 
exactly  the  sort  )f  thing  that  destroys  public  confidence  in 
our  capacity  to  do  the  Job  expected  of  U5.  It  Is  action  of  this 
character  that  has  caused  too  many  people  In  this  country  to 
look  beyond  the  Congress  and  to  one  or  two  Individuals  for 
leadership.  It  is  such  action  that  gives  rise  to  belief  in  a 
false  doctrine  that  leads  people  to  forget  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  built  on  principles  and  not  on  men. 

I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  man  or  woman  in  this 
House  contends  that  the  present  wage  and  hour  law  is  per- 
fect or  that  it  even  approximates  perfection.  The  men  whom 
we  have  asked  to  administer  this  creature  of  ours  have  ad- 
mitted its  many  imperfections  and  have  besought  our  help 
In  providing  the  solution,  by  adopting  mild,  reasonable,  cura- 
tive, and  clarifying  amendments  to  this  law.  so  that  it  can  be 
carried  out  to  achieve  the  great  goal  it  was  designed  to  accom- 
pUsh  in  a  fair  and  just  manner.  It  was  our  duty,  our  solemn 
obligation  to  do  this  and  we  failed. 

Unquestionably  there  are  people  here  and  elsewhere  who 
do  not  believe  in  this  type  of  legislation.  Some  are  conscien- 
tious in  that  belief  and  I  have  long  suspected  that  others 
have  a  different  reason.  But  the  majority  of  us  here,  ir- 
respective of  party.  l)elieve  in  the  wage  and  hour  law.  and  we 
Intend  to  see  that  all  attempts  to  wreck  it  are  repelled  and 
defeated.  No  legitimate  reason  can  be  advanced  for  scuttling 
this  law  by  providing  exemptions  for  millions  of  factory  and 
mill  workers  and  by  rescinding  the  prohibition  against  child 
labor.  The  wage  and  hotir  law  stands  as  a  monument  to 
progressive  legislation. 
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However,  that  certainly  does  not  mean  that  our  eyes  should 
be  closed  and  our  ears  deaf  to  the  demand  for  Intelligent 
and  restrained  amendment  of  this  law  which,  in  operation, 
has  brought  forth  injustices  that  we  did  not  perceive  when 
It  was  first  passed. 

We  make  speeches  here  and  elsewhere — and  we  will  prob- 
ably make  a  few  more  than  the  average  this  year — expressing 
our  deep  concern  and  oiu-  benign  affection  for  the  small- 
business  men  and  the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  We  refer  to 
them  as  the  "backbone  of  democracy"  and  the  hope  of  the 
future,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Yet  by  our  failiu-e  to  grasp 
the  possible  effect  of  our  actions  In  passing  the  wage  and 
hour  law,  and  now  by  our  refusal  to  correct  the  mistakes  we 
made,  we  have  tapped  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  farmers  and 

small-business  men  of  this  country. 

The  unavoidable,  the  inevitable,  effect  of  this  law  as  it  now 
Stands,  and,  standing,  must  be  administered,  is  to  drive  the 
small-business  man  and  farmer  out  of  btisiness  and  make 
the  big  fellow  bigger  and  more  powerful  than  ever. 

It  was  very  ably  and  amply  pointed  out  here  by  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
present  law  is  wrecking  farmers  in  certain  sections  of  this 
country  and  farmers  who  produce  certain  types  of  crops.  It 
was  clearly  and  unmistakably  shown  that  certain  farm  prod- 
ucts must  be  processed — not  for  sale  to  the  general  public— 
but  before  the  farmer  himself  can  sell  them  on  the  market. 
Iliere  are  little  plants  aU  over  the  country  in  farming  com- 
munities  employing   a  mere  handful  of   people   engaged   in 

rendering  this  service,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
farmer  before  he  can  market  his  products.  Here  we  have  a 
law  which,  among  other  things,  contains  such  phrases  as 
"area  of  production,"  which  the  Administrator  admits  he  is 
unable  to  understand,  and  which  no  Member  of  this  House 

ventured  to  explain.  By  enfwclng  this  law  against  these 
little  processors  who  render  a  service  that  Is  indispensable 
to  the  farmer  we  are  taking  away  all  the  profit  that  the 
farmer  expected  to  get  for  his  toll  and  his  crops.  These 
processors  have  been  forced  to  charge  more  for  their  services 
under  this  law.  and  thus  the  farmer's  margin  of  profit  is 
Wiped  out.  In  other  Instances  these  little  processors  have 
gone  out  of  business  and  the  farmer  is  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  big  processors  and  rnllUng  companies  in  the  large  cities. 
In  either  case  his  profit  is  wiped  out. 

When  the  plight  of  the  farmer  Is  thus  rendered  precari- 
ous we  have  painted  before  us  here  In  eloquent  words  his 
terrible  predicament.  Thereupon  we  raid  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  award  such  things  as  parity  payments  and 
other  cash  payments  for  which  there  Is  little.  If  any.  sound 
basis.  The  farmers  of  this  Nation  do  not  want  charity; 
all  they  want  Is  a  chance  to  make  their  own  way.  The  pres- 
ent wage  and  hour  law  as  it  affects  these  people  is  perpe- 
trating a  rank  injustice  upon  the  farmers  and  the  small- 
business  men  in  these  communities. 

There  is  another  situation  that  gives  rise  to  the  same 
disastrotis  consequences  to  a  different  tsrpe  of  fanner — the 
man  who  produces  cattle. 

The  present  wage  and  hour  law  as  it  is  enforced  against 
pactdng  houses  and  stockyards  is  causing  no  end  of  grief 
for  the  cattle  farmers.  Anybody  who  has  ever  lived  on  a 
farm,  or  who,  not  living  on  a  farm,  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  acqtiaint  himself  with  the  farmer's  problems  before  ram- 
ming a  law  down  his  neck,  knows  that  cattle  shipped  in  to 
a  packer  may  range  in  number  from  a  dozen  to  10,000  on 
any  1  day.  The  packer  and  the  farmer  have  no  way  of 
knowing  just  how  many  cattle  will  be  on  hand  on  any  sin- 
gle day.  But  under  the  present  law  only  a  certain  number 
of  hours  can  be  worked  in  this  branch  of  the  packing  indus- 
try. After  that  if  too  many  cattle  arrived  that  day.  they 
must  be  held  over  and  fed  at  the  farmer's  expense.  Any- 
body who  will  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  knows  that  the 
price  of  feed  for  these  cattle  at  the  market  is  many  times 
higher  than  on  the  farm.  That  all  comes  out  of  the  farm- 
er's pocket,  and,  in  addition,  the  shrinkage  in  weight  of  the 


cattle  thus  held  is  likewise  the  farmer's  loss.  Anyone  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  see  that  the  operation  of  this  law 
in  cases  of  this  kind  is  working  hardship  and  inviting  utter 
ruin  for  the  fanner. 

When  we  sought  to  amend  the  law  by  eliminating  this 
calamitous  requirement  of  the  present  act,  false  cries  were 
raised  here  to  the  effect  that  we  sought  to  eliminate  all  the 
workers  in  the  packing  industry  from  the  provisions  of  the 
wage  and  hour  law;  that  we  were  trj'ing  to  break  down  the 
Wagi:ier  Act;  that  we  were  reestablishing  child  labor,  and  so 
on.  Yet  these  able  statesmen  attempted  to  justify  their  op- 
position to  this  highly  necessary  amendment  by  taking  the 
floor  to  advise  us  that  they  voted  for  every  farm  parity  pay- 
ment and  supported  every  farm  appropriation  bill.  That  is 
no  answer  at  all.  All  you  are  doing  in  such  instances  is 
taking  money  from  all  of  the  people  and  giving  it  to  the 
farmers  who  are  only  some  of  the  people,  to  make  up  for  an 
Injustice  that  would  never  have  existed  if  we  had  the  proper 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  this  law  which  we  now  refuse  to 
correct. 

After  a  week  of  wrangling,  or  debate,  if  that  word  appeals 
more,  so  many  amendments  were  attached  to  this  law  that 
had  the  bill  been  adopted  the  wage  and  hour  law  would  have 
been   but   an  empty  shell   and  a  hollow   mockery.     We   did 

What  common  sense  demanded — we  recommitted  everything. 
It  was  the  only  thing  to  do  at  that  point  if  we  were  to  have 
any  wage  and  hour  law  left.  But  while  there  is  time.  I  ask 
you.  why  cannot  the  Labor  Committee  profit  by  the  spectacle 

it  beheld  here,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  urgent 
necessity  for  restrained,  reasonable  amendment  of  this  law, 
report  out  a  bill  that  will  be  acceptable  and  one  that  can  be 
acted  upon  before  adjournment,  so  that  this  law  can  operate 

With  justice  and  fairness?  Let  us  get  this  law  into  a  shape 
that  will  enable  it  to  help  people  get  jobs,  and  not  go  along 
as  we  do  now  inflicting  irreparable  injury  upon  thousands  of 
farmers  and  small- business  men. 


Trojan  Horses 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OK   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9. 1940 


ADDRESS  BT  RABBI  SILVEB 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Sj)eaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Rabbi  Silver,  which  appeared  in  tbe  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
for  May  6.  1940: 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May  6.  1940] 

BXLvn  Warns   UNrntD   States   or  Nazi   "HomsEs" — ^Dbcxb  Comrnm- 
ESFioNACE.  Wax  ok  "Fin h  Colcmns" 

The  wholesale  treason  which  betrayed  Norway  into  the  bands  of 
a  ruthless  invader  should  be  a  warning  to  the  people  of  America 
that  Trojan  horses  are  possible  here  as  well  as  In  Norway,  aaid 
Rabbi  A.  H.  SUver  In  an  address  entitled  "Trojan  Horses"  at  the 
tennple  yeeterday  morning. 

"It  Is  therefore  needful  for  ub  and  for  democracy  everywhere  to 
begin  to  anticipate  and  attack  these  'fifth  columns,'  to  develop 
counterespionage,  to  become  more  worldly  wlae  and  more  ctmnlng 
in  dealing  w.th  Nazi  ai.d  Fascist  groups,"  said  Dr.  Silver. 

"The  story  of  how  a  free  and  unsuspecting  people  and  Its  Oovem- 
ment  and  King  were  helplessly  handed  over  to  the  Invader  shocked 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  yet  there  should  have  been  no  occa- 
sion for  surprise.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  Nazi  agents  were 
at  work,  sending  'fifth  columns'  Into  every  country,  and  the  negli- 
gence of  governments  In  dealing  with  these  movements  can  only 
be  explained  as  a  left-over  from  the  jKrtlcy  of  appeaaement. 

szzic  woau)  nsczMOKT 

"The  Nazis  have  never  attempted  to  cover  up  their  real  intention 
to  subjugate  Europe.     They  are  out  to  give  the  German  race,  wtucti 
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they  conceive  to  be  the  superior  race  and  therefore  most  fit  to  rule, 
the  heeemony  over  the  whole  world.  They  plan  to  gear  the  whole 
life  of  Germany,  with  Its  population  of  80.000.000.  for  the  one 
supreme  effort,  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  power. 

•They  bore  from  within,  these  Nazis,  and  they  have  a  new  tech- 
nique which  has  been  tremendously  successful.  Espionage  Is  not 
new  What  Is  new  Is  the  setting  up  of  political  parties  and  factions 
to  stir  up  trouble,  to  disrupt  the  spiritual  unity  of  a  country,  and 
to  undermine  Its  morale. 

•The  anti-Communist  propaganda  of  the  Nazis  was  a  Trojan  horse 
by  which  they  got  themselves  into  power  in  Germany.  They  posed 
as  the  saviors  of  the  country  from  the  Bolshevikl.  Actually  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hitler  were  not  concerned  with  communism,  but  with  the 
political  control  of  the  state. 

SALVED   GERMANY'S   FEELINGS 

"Antl-Semltlsm  was  another  Trojan  horse.  It  was  welcome  salve 
for  the  hurt  feelings  of  Germany.  It  gave  the  people  a  welcome 
compensatory  myth,  exploited  by  the  Nav.is  to  overthrow  the  German 
Republic  and  gain  control  of  the  country. 

•In  this  country  anti-Semitism  Is  chiefly  a  political  weapon,  used 
by  organizations  receiving  instructions  from  abroad  as  a  means  of 
keeping  aid  to  the  Allies  at  a  minimum.  So  also  is  the  kind  of  prop- 
aganda which  speaks  for  social  Justice,  but  which  really  has  the 
motive  of  Introducing  the  Fascist  corporate  state. 

•The  saying.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.'  was  never 
truer  than  it  Is  today.  Norway,  Poland.  Austria  have  been  succes- 
sive victims  of  neglect  of  vigilance.  Let  us  not  repeat  their  fatal 
mistake  at  this  time  In  the  greatest  democracy  of  the  earth.' 


Transportation  Act  of  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  W.  E    MALONEY 


I'ri 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
W.  E.  Maloney.  secretary,  the  Com  Exchange.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
outlining  in  detail  the  detrimental  effects  that  title  11  of  the 
proposed  Transportation  Act  of  1940  will  have  on  the  United 
States  wheat  growers,  the  United  States  manufacturers  of 
flour,  and  the  United  States  transportation  agencies: 

The  Corn  Exchange, 
BcTFiUX*,   N.   Y.,  May   8.   1940. 

TaANSPORTATiON    ACT    OF    1940— Tftle    2— Recttlation    op   Watk» 
Carrubs  a*  Intkrstatk  and  Foreign  Commekce — Pakt  III 

Hon.   Pius  L.   Schwert. 

House  Office  Building,   Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sa:  We  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  Regiilatory  Act  when  applied  to  transjKsrtatlon  of  grain 
and  grain  products  moving  by  water  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  route. 

CRXAT    LAKS8-ST.    LAWRENCE    RIVER    ROT7TE 

There  are  no  provisions  In  the  act  regulating  the  transportation 
of  any  commodity  from  a  United  States  or  Canadian  port  on  the 
Great  Lakes  to  a  place  outside  the  United  States  when  routed 
and  handled  direct  to  the  foreign  port  via  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
route  (sec.  302  (1)   (3).  p.  31). 

To  illustrate,  grain  In  bulk,  also  floxu-  in  packages,  may  be  for- 
warded from  such  ports  as  Buffalo,  Toledo.  Chicago.  Duluth,  Fort 
William,  and  Port  Arthur.  Ontario,  via  direct  all-water  route 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Montreal,  the  transportation  of 
which  would  not  be  subject  to  this  act. 

GREAT   LAKKS-NTW    TORK    STATE    BARGE   CANAL   ROTTTE 

Interstate  commerce,  including  grain  In  bulk,  flour  In  packages, 
and  other  grain  products  in  packages  from  United  States  ports  on 
the  Great  Lakes  by  water  through  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  to  New  York  for  export,  would  be  subject  to  regulations  as 
provided  In  the  act  (sec.  302  (I)    (1).  p.  20). 

Grain  In  bulk,  flour  In  packages,  and  other  grain  products  In 
packages  from  Canadian  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  such  as  Fort 
William.  Port  Arthiir,  Port  Colbome,  Ont£irlo,  via  water.  Great 
Lakes    and    New    York   Barge    Canal    handled    direct    to    the   port 


of  New  York  would  be  exempt  from  any  regulatory  provisions  of 
the  act  (sec.  302  (i)  3B,  p.  31). 

EXEMPTIONS 

It  18  provided  In  section  303.  page  31,  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions carriers  handling  commodities  in  bulk  may  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  part  3. 

CONCLtrSTONS 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  United  States 
grown  wheat  may  be  transported  in  bulk  freighters  on  the  Great 
Lakre  from  Chicago  or  Duluth  to  a  Canadian  port  such  as  Pert 
Colborne,  Ontario,  and  at  that  point  manufactured  into  flour  and 
forwarded  direct  through  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  to  New 
York  or  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River  route  to  Montreal,  and  no 
part  of  the  entire  transportation  would  be  subject  to  regulation. 

United  States  grown  wheat  brought  down  the  Lakes  from  Chicago 
or  Emluth  to  Buffalo  and  manufactured  into  flour,  the  flour  would 
be  subject  to  the  act  when  exported  via  the  New  York  S':ate  Barge 
Canal.  Buffalo  to  the  port  of  New  York.  The  flour,  however,  would 
be  free  of  regulation  if  It  should  move  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal  via 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  route. 

Canadian  grown  wheat  from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arth\ir,  On- 
tario, to  Port  Colborne.  Ontario,  or  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  manufactured 
Into  flour  for  export;  the  flour  from  the  Canadian  mill  at  Port 
Colborne  can  move  down  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  free  of 
any  regulation  whereas  the  flour  manufactured  at  Buffalo  moving 
down  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  would  be  subject  to  regulation. 

The  above  brief  outline  clearly  indicates  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  be  detrimental  to  the  United  States  wheat  grower  and  to 
the  United  States  manufacturer  of  flour.  It  will  leave  the  Canadian 
wheat  grower  and  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  floxir  entirely  free 
of  regulation  whether  he  uses  Canadian  ports  for  exportation  or 
United  States  ports  for  exportation.  In  cur  opinion,  the  proposed 
regulation  would  be  detrimental  to  not  only  the  United  States 
farmer,  flour  manufactvirer.  and  labor,  but  likewise  to  the  United 
States  transportation  agencies  for  the  reason  that  our  products  In 
moving  to  the  foreign  markets  would  obviously  move  over  the 
unregulated  transportation  agencies  of  the  Canadian  routes. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

W.  E.  Malonet,  Secretary. 


The  Relief  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS.  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  hereto- 
fore given.  I  hereby  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by 
printing  the  remarks  made  by  me  on  May  8  over  the  radio  and 
dealing  with  the  question  of  relief,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  air.  every  fair-minded  person  will 
admit  that  our  country  Is  confronted  with  many  serious  problems. 
Problems  of  war  and  peace  transcend  all  others.  The  questions  of 
the  relative  powers  of  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  Chief  E^:ecutlve 
are  also  Important.  Especially  when  executives  everywhere  are 
taking  the  ascendency  and  the  courts  are  relegated  to  positions  of 
subservience,  and  the  legislative  branches  are  molded  to  suit  the 
dictator.  The  colossal  national  debt  is  also  a  seriou.s  matter  and 
strongly  portends  disaster.  Unemployment  by  reason  of  its  per- 
sistency demands  consideration.  Heretofore  depressions  have  not 
persisted  against  the  Inherent  economic  strength  of  our  country  for 
mca-e  than  a  year  or  two.  but  11,000,000  men  out  of  work  over  a 
period  of  8  ywirs  is  a  serious  situation  The  fact  that  there  are 
probably  4,000,000  young  men  in  our  country  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  25  who  have  never  had  a  steady  Job  of  any  kind  may  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  serlotis  probl-?m.  With  the  return  of  confidence  and 
consequent  prosperity  which  the  country  expects  after  a  change  of 
administration,  following  the  fall  elections.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  some  of  these  serious  questions  will  be  solved. 

There  is  one  problem  that  has  grown  to  serious  proportions  in 
the  last  few  years  that  promises  to  continue  regardless  of  the 
return  of  prosperity.  It  is  the  problem  of  public  relief.  So  long 
as  Nature  in  her  wisdom  has  created  all  men  different,  mentally 
and  physically,  we  are  bound  to  have  the  fortunate  and  unfortu- 
nate with  us  always  and  also  the  capable  and  Incapable,  So  long 
as  the  complexities  of  life  and  business  continue  there  is  bound 
at  all  times  to  be  a  percentage  of  unemployed  that  will  need 
attention. 
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It  is  to  this  subject  of  public  relief  that  I  hope  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  American  people  are  more  charitable  now  than  they  have 
ever  been  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  care  of  those 
who  are  unfortunate,  whether  because  of  economic  conditions  or 
physical  Incompetence.  I  think  that  my  audience  will  also  agree 
that  out  of  the  complexities  oC  modem  life,  ^ith  Its  hazard.s  and 
dangers,  the  American  people  are  developing  a  greater  dependence 
on  govermnental  agencies.  In  March  1933  there  were  five  and  one- 
half  million  cases  on  relief.  In  March  1939  there  were  more  than 
8.000,000  on  relief.  In  this  same  period  the  cost  of  relief  in- 
creased more  than  232  percent.  There  Is  danger  in  this  tendency 
of  our  people  to  seek  Government  aid.  Public  agencies  must 
therefore  organize  them&elves  to  render  public  rehef  In  a  scien- 
tific manner  We  should  not.  In  this  great  cotintry.  return  to  the 
system  when  some  unfortunates  lived  almost  from  garbage  cans. 
And  never  should  we  continue  a  system  saturated  with  politics 
and  dishonest  favoritism.  We  must  take  the  relief  directly  to 
those  entitled  to  It  with  a  minimum  of  expense  and  without 
duress  or  humiliation  to  the  recipient. 

It  will  call  for  the  most  sympathetic  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  eleemoBjmary  Institutions  and  for  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  those  in  authority  In  the  States  and  In  the  Nation. 

Already  the  subject  Is  claiming  attention  in  legislative  halls. 
Fiscal  authorities  of  the  States  and  Nation  are  worried  about  it. 

The  major  question  at  this  time  U:  Shall  the  Federal  Government 
be  the  prime  factor  in  public  relief  or  ahaU  the  States  and  local 
authorities  be  given  that  responsibility?  The  people  are  demand- 
ing a  decision  and  they  expect  a  proper  decision. 

It  would  be  very  Intereetlng  to  know  how  the  majority  of  the 
recipients  of  relief  feel  about  this  proposed  change.  It  Is  safe  to 
•ay  that  their  Americanism  will  cause  them  to  resent  political 
pressure.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  they  do  not  like  the  regimentation 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  No  doubt,  they  rebel  In  their  hearts 
at  the  prospect  of  never  being  able  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  relief  army  Let  ub  hope  that  the  administration  of  reUef  may 
never  be  carried  on  under  military  appearances.  Rather  should  it 
be  under  clrctimstances  in  which  the  recipient  will  be  made  to 
feel  that  his  personal  welfare  Is  the  uppermost  purpose  of  those 
administering  the  relief. 

This  matter  is  bound  to  come  to  an  issue  and  the  people  may 
have  to  decide  It  by  their  ballots.  Already  both  the  great  political 
parties  are  taking  their  pocttlons.  The  new  dealers  will  stand  by 
the  present  policy  The  Republicans  will  likely  demand  that  relief 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  local  authorities. 

The  New  Deal  party  has  been  yery  appropriately  named.  They 
have  found  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  too  old. 
Strikingly  Is  this  true  when  we  consider  the  New  Deal's  Insistence 
upon  concentrating  the  administration  of  relief  at  the  National 
Capital.  The  New  Dealers  are  demanding  that  the  most  intimate 
Interests  of  the  people — food  and  shelter — shall  be  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  little  regard  for  local  authorities  On 
the  other  hand,  the  old  Republican  Party,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  party  of  a  strong  central  government,  will  be  found  advo- 
cating taking  thla  very  personal  matter  of  makhig  one's  living  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and  placing  It  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  and  local  authorities. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  course  of  the  development  of  this 
Nation-wide  activity  that  we  now  call  relief.  Successively,  we  have 
had  the  P.  E  R  A.  (Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration); 
C.  W  A.  (Civil  Works  Administration);  P,  W,  A.  (Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration): and  W.  P.  A.  (Works  Progress  Administration). 
These  alphabetical   changes  indicate  repeated  failure   of  methods. 

Before  the  days  of  the  depression,  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  participate  in  any  regular  relief  activities.  It  was  considered 
that  Congress  under  the  Constitution  could  not  appropriate  for 
public  relief  public  fxmds  collected  through  taxation.  The  Gov- 
ernment did.  on  rare  occasions,  appropriate  money  In  cases  of  great 
public  calamities.  But  formerly  disasters  were  handled  by  the  Red 
Cross  which  operated  entirely  from  money  raised  by  private  dona- 
tions But  when  the  depression  descended  it  became  evident  that 
the  problems  would  demand  the  cooperative  actions  of  all  State 
•nd  local  agencies  President  Hoover,  adhering  to  the  traditions 
of  our  country  that  the  physical  need  of  the  people  Is  a  matter  for 
the  attention  of  the  State  and  local  authorities,  proceeded  to  co- 
ordinate the  State  and  local  agencies.  He  established  the  Presi- 
dent's Emergency  Cotuicll  Organization  and  did  an  excellent  Job  In 
oocrdinatlng  local  resources.  He  maintained  tbat  the  people 
■hould  be  encouraged  to  take  cooperative  action  and  to  appreciate 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  meet  tlie  problems  of  the  depression.  He 
also  insisted  that  the  SUte  and  local  governments  should  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  utilizing  their  fuU  resoiu-ces  in  the  battle  against 
unemplojrment  and  similar  problems. 

President  Hoover  did  not  close  the  door  against  direct  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government,  but  maintained  that  the  Government 
should  do  nothing  to  break  down  the  sense  of  responsibility  of 
Individual  generosity  and  mutual  self-help.  He  maintained  that 
If  the  time  should  come  that  the  voluntaiV  agencies  of  the  coun- 
try, together  with  tlie  local  and  State  governments,  were  unable 
to  find  resources  with  which  to  prevent  hunger  and  suffering  in 
the  country,  he  would  ask  that  the  aid  of  every  resource  of  the 
Federal  Government  be  thrown  into  tlie  battle  to  protect  the 
people  from  want. 


The  Republican  administration  did  not  extend  any  free  direct 
financial  relief.  Neither  has  the  New  Deal  done  much  of  that,  if 
any.  Direct  relief  has  been  averted  by  a  system  of  loans  known 
as  grants-in-aid  to  Xbe  States.  Without  regard  to  party  affilia- 
tions. It  has  been  quite  generally  and  tenaciously  held  that  we 
should  adhere  to  our  traditional  policy  of  refraining  from  direct 
financial  aid  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  1931  it  was  pro- 
posed in  Congress  that  the  Government  appropriate  money  to  the 
Red  Cross  to  be  used  for  direct  relief,  but  thLs  agency  refused  to 
accept  direct  public  donation  becatise  of  its  policy  to  receive  dona- 
tions only  from  private  individuals.  Even  had  the  Red  Cross 
agreed  to  accept  direct  public  donation  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Congress  would  have  voted  it.  Then  it  was  that  Congress  took 
the  first  steps  toward  extending  Government  aid  in  the  flght 
against  the  depression.  An  act  was  passed  giving  to  the  Red  Cross 
40,000.000  bushels  of  wheat.  This  wheat  was  to  be  ground  into 
flotn-  for  those  In  need,  I  think  that  the  first  bill  Introduced  for 
the  distribution  of  this  wheat  was  a  bill  introduced  by  me  on 
December  8,  1931, 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  the  election  of  1930  the  control 
of  the  House  passed  to  the  Democrats,  and  the  Senate,  while  nomi- 
nally Republican,  was  effectively  Democratic,  In  spite  of  this  fact. 
Mr.  Hoover  was  able  to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  States  and 
local  agencies.  He  succeeded  In  having  Congress  enact  legislation 
setting  up  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank.  The  New  Deal  has  been  glad  to  lean  on  both  of 
these  great  Republican  Institutions  The  R.  F.  C  early  In  its 
existence  loaned  $300  .(XX)  ,000  to  the  States  by  way  of  grants-in-aid. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  New  Deal  administration  came 
into  power  a  relief  program  had  been  set  up  and  was  fiuictlonlng 
well. 

But  the  New  Deal,  with  characteristic  profligacy,  proceeded  to  put 
much  "ballyhoo"  into  the  administration  of  relief.  Uncle  Sam  soon 
became  Santa  Claus.  Even  the  shallowest  New  Dealer  has  more 
depth  of  character  than  to  deny  the  presence  of  pernicious  politics 
In  almost  every  phase  of  the  present  relief  program. 

The  Important  question,  though,  la.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  It?  This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  If  we  turn 
rehef  over  to  the  State  and  local  communities,  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  assume  the  total  burden.  These  local  agencies  will  have 
to  be  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  task,  but  must  be  sup- 
ported In  any  honest  effort  that  they  make.  I  have  been  thinking 
that  a  system  of  grants-in-aid,  with  some  restrictions  similar  to  the 
restrictions  provided  In  old-age  pension  and  dependent -children 
programs  and  some  of  the  restrictions  in  the  financial  program  for 
aid  to  the  States  for  road  construction,  might  be  effective.  For 
instance,  suppose  grants  were  made  on  a  matching  basis  of  60  or 
65  percent  from  the  Federal  Government  and  35  or  40  percent  from 
the  State.  Then  suppose  we  provided  that  large  municipalities,  say. 
of  a  population  of  500,000  or  more  should  be  considered  as  separate 
units  but  in  conjunction  with  the  State.  Then  suppose,  by  way 
of  Illustration,  we  considered  three  definite  factors  that  would  con- 
trol the  amounts  to  he  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States 
and  municipalities: 

(1)  Population  would  be  a  60-percent  factor. 

(2)  The   unemployment   load  would  be  a  25-percent  factor. 

(3)  And  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  would  be  a  25-percent 
factor. 

If  we  believe  that  this  Intimate  personal  matter  of  assisting  the 
people  to  secure  their  dally  bread  can  be  better  done  by  the  agency 
nearer  the  people  than  by  the  big,  ponderous,  far-away  Federal 
Government,  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  fiiid  a  way  by  which 
these  cloee-up  agencies  can  do  it.  A  sensible,  well -administered 
program  would  encourage  those  who  can  make  their  own  way 
to  attempt  to  do  It.  When  the  people  understand  that  relief  is 
for  those  who  cannot  work  and  cannot  get  work  and  is  not  for 
loafers  and  racketeers  they  will  loyally  support  such  a  program 
because  it  will  appeal  to  their  bcnse  of  Justice. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  next  year's  relief  is  now  being  con- 
sidered In  Congress.  Prom  all  Indications  a  strenuous  battle  is 
to  be  waged.  There  Is  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  Democrats 
that  the  administration  of  relief  should  be  decentralized  from 
Washington  and  more  power  given  to  the  States.  This  is  the 
nearly  unanimous  position  of  the  Republicans.  That  the  President 
Is  plainly  worried  about  the  whole  situation  Is  evidenced  by  hia 
recent  message  to  Congress  In  which  he  abandons  his  dominating 
•*n>ust"  attitude  and  asstunes  an  attitude  of  supplication.  He  ap- 
preciates that  his  extravagant  wastefulness  has  caught  up  with 
him.  He  appreciates  that  he  has  driven  the  country  past  the 
legal  debt  limit  of  »45.000.000,000.  He  has  made  an  almost  unheard- 
of  request  of  Congress.  Usually  appropriations  are  made  by  the 
year  and  not  by  the  month.  He  is  asking  for  $975,000,000  for  relief 
and  is  begging  permission  to  spend  it  in  the  first  8  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  He  evidently  is  not  expecting  to 
be  Chief  Executive  after  January  20.  1941.  but  he  wants  to  be 
well  suppUed  with  relief  money  l>etween  the  1st  of  July  and  the 
Novenvber  election.  This  unusual  action  of  the  President  is  prac- 
tically an  admission  that  the  New  Deal  system  of  handling  relief 
is  a  failure  and  that  his  principal  concern  now  Is  to  be  provided 
with  ample  money  to  carry  through  while  he  yet  holds  the  position 
of  Chief  Executive. 
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Purchase  of  Surplus  Farm  Commodities 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1940 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us 
a  projxssal  to  appropriate  $85,000,000  to  purchase  surplus 
farm  commodities,  I  assume  that  the  alleged  purpose  of  this 
appropriation  is  to  sustain,  if  not  to  raise,  the  domestic  price 
of  farm  products;  but,  in  the  light  of  experience,  will  it  do  so? 

The  farmers  are  the  victims  of  two  conflicting  adminis- 
tration policies.  What  are  these  senseless  policies?  The 
administration  takes  $30,479,112  and  purchases  surplus  farm 
commodities.    So  far  so  good.     Then  what? 

The  same  administration  at  the  same  time  Imports  $92,298,- 
000  of  the  same  competitive  products.  Now,  then,  I  ask  in  all 
candor  does  such  a  program  make  sense?  Does  it  in  reality 
help  our  farmers,  or  does  the  benefit,  if  there  is  any.  accrue 
to  the  foreign  producer?  My  tomato  growers  know  that 
When  the  Government  buys  20,741,815  pounds  of  fresh  toma- 
toes for  $465,259  and  at  the  same  time  imports  120.692,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,633,000,  they  come  out  at  the  little  end  of 
the  horn. 

The  conflicting  policies  to  which  I  have  referred  do  not 
furnish  a  cure  for  low  prices,  but,  instead,  tend  to  drive  the 
domestic  price  down  to  the  foreign  low-cost  production  level. 
If  the  price  were  to  be  forced  up,  the  foreign  importer  would 
still  be  the  chief  beneficiary, 

I  in.sert  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  ofBcial  figures  taken  from 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
years  1938  and  1939  in  support  of  my  statement.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  American  farmer  does  not  receive 
from  the  Government  the  full  market  price  for  his  surplus 
commodities.  The  foreigner,  however,  sells  his  products  in 
our  markets  at  full  price.  The  foreign  producer  has  had 
the  best  of  it  under  every  piece  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
New  Deal.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  table  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion: 

Purcha-te  of  selected  a(Tricultural  commodities  by  the  Federal  Sur- 
plus Comm.odities  Corporation,  and  imports  of  those  comm.odities, 
fiscal  years  1938-39 


Commodity 

Quantity 
purchased 

Amount 
spent 

Imports 

Quantity 

Vahj« 

Apples,  fresh bushels  . 

Bo^w       - pounds.. 

Cahlwce    do... 

Carrot.^    do 

Caiilidower do  ... 

Crlery do 

Choose do 

Kkks dozen.. 

Fi.<sh         poundj.. 

Ora^*  fruit do... 

Grains     do 

Milk,  rtaid gallons  . 

Pea*: 

Canned CA'^es.. 

l>r:ed pounds.. 

6,180.847 

K.S.'W.  256 

152,  706.  1  ',5 

7.612.9.V) 

793,  576 

30,391,300 

3,41.'5.5)0 

1I..119.  .TDO 

3.  <;77. :«« 

188,141,360 

15.  <W.  826 

18,  440.  847 

SW.  192 

6.000. 1  tt) 

77.940 

«,  579.  .^48 

50.  199,  000  1 

8,S.  94H.  01)0 

20,  741.  SIS 

106,550,500  ' 

$4, 978.  SI  6 

149.383 

1,562,  .503 

72,379 

17.968 

381.384 

47S.  211 

2,  2.Vi.  aw 

2r,2.  966 

2,524,313 

"319.489 

4.229,940 

M,  427,  780 

122.813 

Z8C8 

«  4.  2S6.  457 

2,  137,  251 

•2,  861.  207 

46.S.  259 

1,942.517 

5Z000 

1,000 

339.000 

270.000 

39.000 

06,0I« 

110,167,000 

551.000 

6SS.3«.5.i)iiO 

12,  7,53.  000 

711,000 

22,000 

1.610,000 

4.6l«,lX» 

4.  5,S2,  000 

1,  697,  100 

82.5.000 

137,  024.  000 

120,692,000 

(') 

$90,000 

(') 

8,000 

3,000 

1,000 

3.000 

23,584,000 

106,000 

60,  259.  000 

155,000 

1,  MO,  000 

5,000 

16,5,000 
IW. 'WO 

Fn»^h do    .. 

Potatoes,  white .bushels.. 

RsL^ins        pounds.. 

Rice,  milled   do 

Toniato«s,  fresh do 

Wheat  cereal do 

223.  im 

1,  444.  000 

9Z000 

2.294.000 

2,633,000 

(') 

Tot»l 

1 

30.479.113 

92.208,000 

1 

>  Not  mailable. 
'  Cubic  feel. 

•  I'ounils. 

•  IncUides  seed  potatoMi. 
•Broken  rite. 

Bo'irtv    .\nnuM  mports  of  the  FMoral  Pnrplos  Commodities  Corporation.     Fisc*I 
yenrs  19J»-J«,  yoreiga  Crops  and  MarkcU,  Nov.  17,  1939. 


Proposed  Amendments  to  H.  R.  6971 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1940 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  the  following  statement  ex- 
plaining two  amendments  which  I  propo.se  to  introduce  to 
H.  R.  6971,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  title  IV  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  when  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

So  many  inquiries  have  come  to  me  about  two  short  amend- 
ments which  I  expect  to  propose  to  H.  R.  6971,  affecting  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  that  for  convenience  I  insert  the 
proposed  amendments  in  the  Record. 

The  first  proposed  amendment  would  require  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Beard  to  determine  whether  or  not  State 
examination  of  insured  State  associations  is  an  adequate  ex- 
amination and,  if  so,  to  accept  it  without  the  expense  of  a 
duplicate  Federal  examination.  The  Federal  Board  would 
have  full  power  to  determine  that  any  State  examinations  are 
inadequate  and  to  conduct  its  own  examination  where  neces- 
sary. This  amendment  will  be  proposed  to  provide  further 
protection  to  our  State  associations  against  unnecessary  and 
duplicate  trouble  and  expense.  The  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  section  5,  subsection  (b),  page  5,  line  25,  add  the  following 
additional  lai^guage. 

"The  Board  is  authorized  to  accept.  In  whole  or  In  part,  reports 
of  examinations  and  audits  made  by  public  accountants  or  public 
superrtsory  authorities  to  the  extent  that  such  reports  will  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  Board.  Reports  of  audits  and  examinations 
made  by  public  accountants  and  public  supervisory  authorities  and 
made  available  to  the  Board  by  tiie  associations  examined  shall  be 
considered,  and  if  determmed  by  the  Board  to  be  adequate  and 
reliable,  such  associations  shall  not  be  charged  for  duplicate  audit- 
ing or  examination  for  the  same  period." 

The  second  and  more  important  of  these  amendments  sim- 
ply assures  State  building  and  loan  as-sociatlons  and  their 
members  the  f^ame  tax  treatment  we  accord  to  Federal  asso- 
ciations. The  statute  already  prohibits  the  State  from  taxing 
the  Federals  more  than  State  associations.  Our  local  State 
associations  are  more  interested  in  this  question  than  in  any 
other  phase  of  this  proposed  legislation.  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  approved  this  amendment  in  a  letter 
to  the  committee  and  states  that  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Board  is  informed  that  'here 
is  no  objection. 

The  tax  equalization  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Amend  H.  R.  6971  by  the  insertion  of  a  new  section  between 
original  sections  8  and  9,  page  15.  line  17,  to  be  numbered  9,  and 
renumber  Eectlcns  9  to  17.  inclusive,  seriatim  as  10  to  18,  inclusive, 
the  new  section  to  read  as  followB: 

"Sbc.  9.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  5  of  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  "Any  exemption  from  taxation  by  the  United  States  now  or 
hereafter  provided  applicable  to  Federal  savings  and  loan  as.socla- 
tlons  or  the  shares  thereof  or  the  Income  therefrom  shall  likewiaa 
apply  to  any  building  and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  homestead  associ- 
ation, and  cooperative  bank  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State. 
Territory,  dependency,  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  shares.  dej)C8lts.  and  certificates  of 
Indebtedness  Issued  by  such  asooclatlous  and  to  the  income  derived 
therefrom.'  " 

To  further  indicate  the  necessity  to  equalize  taxes  on  these 
savings.  I  Include  an  extract  from  the  record  of  the  hearings 
on  this  measure  before  the  House  Banking  and  Ciurency 
Committee  May  10.  1939,  pages  196-197,  as  follows: 

The  taxation  of  savers  In  Federal  savings  and  loan  a?»oclatlon« 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  permission  to  State,  county, 
municipal,  or  local  taxing  authorities  to  impose  taxes  not  greater 
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than  that  Imposed  on  other  similar  local  mutual  or  cooperative 
thrift  and  home-Qnanclng  Instltutlona  is  found  In  section  5  (h) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933. 

The  Investors  In  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  and  the 
Investors  In  State-chartered  savings,  buUdlng  and  loan  associations, 
and  cooperative  banks  are  treated  Identically  as  far  as  taxation  by 
the  Federal  Government  Is  concerned,  with  one  exception:  The 
earnings  to  savings  members  In  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  not  subject  to  normal  Income  taxes,  as  Is  the  case  with 
State-chartered  building  and  loan  asaociatlons. 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  what  other  or  similar  lnvestm.ents 
controlled  or  created  by  Federal  statutes  are  accorded  simUar  treat- 
ment as  regards  normal  taxes  as  that  accorded  to  Investors  in 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  Income  from  the  foUowlng  Is  not  subject  to  normal  Income 
tax: 

United  States  savings  t>onds,  2.9  percent. 

Postal  Savings  deposit*.  2  percent. 

Postal  Savings  bonds,  2  and  2'2  percent. 

Credit  Union  share.'?.  3  to  6  percent. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  eliares,  3  to  S'i  percent. 

Federal  Hou.sing  Administration  debentures,  2-^4  and  3  percent. 

National  Mortgage  Association  obligations,  \%  percent 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Ccrpcratlon  bonds,  1>4  to  3 '4  percent 

United  Slates  Housing  Authority  obligations. 

Treasury  notes.  Trea-sury  bonds.  2  to  4  percent. 

R.  F.  C   notes,  seven-eighths  and  I'j  percent. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Treasury  notes,  2  percent. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  obligations. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  bonds  and  debentures.   1   to  2  percent. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  notes,  thi^e-fourths  percent. 

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  bonds  and   stock 

National  Farm  Loan  Association  bonds  and  stock. 

Lifo-insurance  payments  on  death  and  annuities,  up  to  3  percent 
of  aggregate  premiums  or  consideration;  also,  dividends  on  un- 
matured and  paid-up  policies 

Obligations  of  State.  Territory,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  treatment  accorded  savings  m.emhers  in 
local  cooperative  thrift  and  home-fttumcmg  Institutions  has  been 
the  social  service  which  th»'y  render  in  facilitating  and  encouraging 
home  ownership  The  Government  has  for  many  years  given 
epeclal  encouragement  U^  cooperatives  of  all  types  and  has  put 
them  In  a  somewhat  different  category  as  regards  Federal  taxes 
from  other  business  and  Industrial  enterprises  The  position  has 
been  taken,  and  rightly  so,  th-at  local  organizations  of  a  coopera- 
tive character,  which  have  as  their  further  purpose  the  encourage- 
ment of  thrllt.  should  be  assisted  to  a  greater  degree  than  private 
enterprises  whose  profits  are  not  widely  distributed  as  in  the 
mutual  organizations.  It  is  generally  true  that  governments 
abroad  have  traditionally  given  tax  preferences  to  cooperative  or- 
ganizations in  the  fields  of  banking,  agricultural  credit,  consumer 
purchases,  and  thrift  and  home  financing  This  type  of  support 
has  been  Justified  because  of  the  mutual  and  democratic  character 
of  these  associations  and  their  primary  purpose  of  providing  an 
accumulation  of  local  funds  which  could  be  loaned  at  reasonable 
rates  In  the  development  of  sound  community  enterprises. 

The  financing  of  small-home  ownership  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  particularly  worth-while  social  activity.  Limited  tax  ex- 
emption, such  as  is  requested  in  this  amendment,  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraglr.g  the  flew  of  savings  Into  useful  community 
activity  at  little  expense  to  the  Government.  The  exemption  from 
normal  Income  tax  of  dividends  on  building  and  loan  shares 
appears  especially  Justified  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  sav- 
ings funds  In  these  institutions  are  employed  in  the  financing  of 
small  urban  homes,  which  homes  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation. 

The  Internal-revenue  authorities  have  ruled  that  where  State- 
chartered  building  and  loan  associations  are  reorganized  to  form 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations,  the  earnings  of  the  associ- 
ations credited  to  the  shareholders  before  such  reorganization  are 
subject  to  normal  tax  and  surtax,  but  the  earnings  credited  subse- 
quent to  the  reorganization  are  subject  only  to  surtax.  (See  I  T. 
3050.  1937-1  CB  57.)  The  same  slttiatlon  prevails  when  a  State- 
chartered  institution  converts  to  a  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association. 

The  present  law,  which  Is  section  5  (h)  of  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  with  proposed  amendment  added: 

"(h)  Such  awoclatlons,  including  their  franchises,  capital,  re- 
serves, and  surplus,  and  their  loans  and  mcrjme,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States 
(except  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  1410  and  1600  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Ctode  with  reEpJect  to  wages  paid  after  December  31. 
1039.  for  employment  after  such  date),  and  aU  shares  of  such 
associations  shall  be  exempt  both  as  to  their  value  and  the  Income 
therefrom  from  all  taxation  (except  stirtaxes.  estate.  Inheritance, 
and  gift  taxes)  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States; 
and  no  Bute,  Territorial,  county,  municipal,  or  local  taxing  au- 
thority shall  impose  any  tax  on  such  aasoclatlons  or  their  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  loans,  or  Income  greater  than  that 
imposed  by  such  authority  on  other  simUar  local  mutual  or  co- 
operative thrift  and  home  financing  Institutions.  Any  exemption 
from  taxation  by  the  United  States  now  or  hereafter  provided  ap- 
pUcable   to  Federal   savings   and   loan  SMOCtatloos  or  the  shares 


thereof  or  the  income  therefrom  shall  likewise  apply  to  any  build- 
ing and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  homestead  association,  and  co- 
operative bank  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  Territory, 
dependency,  or  possession  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  the  shares,  deposits,  and  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness Issued  by  such  associations  and  to  the  Income  derived  there- 
from." 


F.  H.  A.  Insuring  Operations  in  Louisiana 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OK  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1940 


REPORT  BY  THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING   ADMINISTRATION 


Mr,  MTTJfi  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  table: 

Volume    of    Federal    Housing    Authority    insuring    operations,    by 
counties,   in    the   State   of  Louisiana 
[Net  cumulative  totals  thmuirh  Dec.  31,  V.W] 


County 

Title   I.    Property 
i  tii  |>ro  vemeut 
loauji  insure*! 

Title  II.   Small- 
home    mort- 
pipes  a  cepied 
(or  iiiburauce 
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B.1 
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«8 

73 

5K 
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82 
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«7 
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38 

«7 
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M 
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Volume    of    Federal    Housing    Authority    insuring    operations.    Irg 
counties,    in    the    State   of    Louisiana — Continued 


County 

Title  I.   Property 
Improvement 
loans  iDsure.J 

Title  n.  Pmall- 
home   mort- 

U.T  insuraiica 

Total 

Xurn- 
ber 

Amount 

Snm- 
t)er 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

West  rfltrnll 

■VN'Tst  Feliciana 
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16 
44 
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21 

$63,200 
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16 
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Winn 

3 

10.000 

47 
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State  total 

22.301 

7.61S.2««,74 

4.767 

18. 093.  MO 

26,968 
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A  Farmer's  Wife  Speaks  Her  Mind 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  VERNA  ALLAN  VALLEAU 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  in  Congress,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  some  who  believe  that  prosperity  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  passage  of  a  law.  There  is  a  continu- 
ous drive  for  an  ever  Increase  in  hourly  wages.  Accompany- 
ing that  drive  is  a  demand  for  shorter  hours.  No  one  can 
criticize  the  desire  of  everyone  to  improve  his  condition,  either 
by  increasing  the  amount  which  he  can  earn  or  lessening  the 
hours  of  empl03rment;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that,  if  wages 
Increase  and  hours  of  labor  are  shortened,  production  will 
be  less  and  the  cost  of  manufactured  products  must  go  higher. 
There  is  little,  if  any.  justice  in  demanding  that  the  factory 
worker  be  paid  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  now  fixed  the 
price  In  the  steel  industry  62^2  cents  an  hour  for  common 
labor  on  Government  contracts,  while  the  farmer,  the  worker 
in  smaller  industries,  so  far  has  been  forced  to  be  content 
with  a  fraction  of  that  amount. 

If  the  cost  of  the  farmer's  plow,  or  his  binder,  because  of 
high  wages  paid  in  the  steel  industry  and  the  manufacturing 
plants,  is  forced  ever  higher,  how  can  he  with  his  income 
fixed  by  low  prices  received  for  the  things  he  grows  and  must 
sell  if  he  would  purchase,  buy  the  products  of  the  factory? 

If  industrial  wages  go  up,  so  too  must  the  price  of  farm 
products.  With  the  unions'  demand  for  ever  higher  wages, 
do  they  intend  to  force  the  farmer,  farm  laborer,  into  servi- 
^  tude — a  form  of  slavery? 

n  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  to  regulate  wages, 
but  is  to  regulate  the  price  of  farm  products,  how  long  will  it 
be  before  the  wages  of  the  industrial  laborer,  fixed  by  the  law 
at  a  level  which  is  artificially  higher  when  compared  with  the 
price  received  by  the  farmer  for  his  labor,  create  a  condition 
where  the  farmer,  and  he  is  industry's  best  customer,  can  no 
longer  buy? 

A  farmer's  wife  who  lives  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  has  an  Idea,  which  it  would  be  well  for  some 
of  us  to  read  and  understand.  I  present  her  letter,  received 
April  28: 

April  25.  1940. 
cuibe  e.  hoftmaw, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
E>E.\B  M».  HorrMAir:  I  just  heard  over  the  radio  that  Congress  Is 
■  considering  wage  and  hour  legislation.  I  live  on  a  dairy  farm  at 
i  State  Roads  crossing  between  Saugatuck  and  East  Saugatuck.  Be- 
;fore  tjecomlng  a  farmer's  wife  I  graduated  from  college  and  was  a 
I  high-school  prlnclp>al,  so  Fve  seen  life  from  several  viewpoints. 
I  Through  my  home,  for  the  past   15  years,  has  passed  a  stream  of 

•  economic    derelicts.    Prom    them    I've   gleaned   some  facts   about 

•  Industrial  condltlcms. 

High  hourly  wages  are  of  no  benefit  to  a  workln^man  If  they  last 
only  a  few  weeks  or  for  a  few  years  of  his  life.  In  order  to  pay 
tH^  hourly  wages  companies  pick  only  the  best  men  for  the  best 


years  of  their  lives  and  then,  although  they  might  be  glad  to  get 
work  at  lower  wasres.  they  are  dei^.ted  employment  if  conditions  l;ke 
the  laying  up  of  the  Graham  &  MJrt:ne  boats  throw  them  out  of 
work. 

What  really  counts  is  the  total  family  Income  A  family  with  the 
father  getting  $100  a  month,  and  two  adolescents  making  S25  each 
Is  In  a  much  better  economic  condition  than  a  family  where  the 
father  gets  $50  a  week,  and  chlld-lat)or  laws  keep  the  children  beg- 
ging for  change  and  speeding  in  the  family  car  To  deprive  young 
people  of  the  chance  to  learn  the  value  of  money  by  earning  their 
own  allowance  l.s  a  great  educational  crime.  Where  three  people 
earn,  sickness,  shutting  down  the  factory,  seasonal  lay-cfTs  are  not 
such  a  family  catastrophe  In  any  attempt  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  workers,  a  man's  whole  life  must  be  considered,  and  not 
a  few  short  years  when  he  might  be  able  to  earn  $8  to  $12  a  day. 
Yours  truly. 

Verna  Allan  Valljaw. 


Minnesota  Indians  in  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1940 


LETTER   FROM   BEMIDJI.    MINN..   ATTORNEY 


Mr.  BUCKLER  of  M  nnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  herewith  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Arnold  C.  Forbes,  an  attorney  of  Bemidjl. 
Minn.,  in  my  Congressional  District,  the  Ninth,  of  Minnesota, 
concerning  the  distressed  conditions  cf  the  Red  Lake  Band 
of  Chippewa  Indians  on  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  of 
Minnesota. 

On  Monday  when  my  bill,  H.  R.  8369.  the  Red  Lak'?  per 
capita  payment  bill,  came  up  for  consideration  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Representative 
WoLCOTT.  objected  to  its  pas.<:age.  After  reading  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Forbes,  I  do  not  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  will  want  to  take  the  respon.sibility 
of  hold.ng  up  the  small  paymen<,s  of  $12.5Cout  of  their  own 
tribal  funds,  to  these  distrei^sed,  starving,  and  hard-pressed 
Indians. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Forbes  follows: 

Bemidji,  Mikn..  May  1,  1940. 
Hon.  R.  T.  BrcKLER. 

Member  of  Congres"!.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Buckler:  The  Indians  from  Ponemah  claim  that  they 
are  In  dire  circumstances  They  claim  that  they  have  had  no 
Indian  payment  this  year;  that  there  is  no  road  work  for  them  to 
do  until  July  1;  that  commercial  fishing  does  not  start  until  June 
20;  that  the  wood  and  cedar  cutting  has  been  stopped  on  the 
reservation;  and  that  cordwood  can  only  be  sold  at  the  Indian 
agency  for  $1  per  cord,  which  makes  it  unprofitable.  They  claim 
that  there  are  only  40  men  out  of  seme  300  on  the  Ponemah  side 
of  the  reservation  that  are  employed  In  C.  C  C.  camps  and  W.  P.  A. 
projects.  They  claim  that  white  men  are  working  on  these  proj- 
ects, and  that  the  Indian  trucks  are  unemployed.  They  further 
say  that  the  prices  of  groceries  on  the  resenation  are  exorbitant 
and  that  they  are  unable  to  get  to  Bemidjl  to  purchase  supplies. 
They  claim  that  a  can  of  sardines  which  costs  14  cents  In  the 
Bemidjl  stores  costs  36  cents  on  the  reservation,  and  that  other 
articles  are  about  In  proportion. 

They  tell  me  that  the  Indian  families  are  in  very  dire  need  and 
are  living  upon  fish  and  recently  have  been  shooting  a  few  ducks 
as  the  flight  north  commences.  I  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  these 
stories,  as  I  am  well  and  personally  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
Indians  on  the  reservation.  They  are  indeed  worthy  of  ycur  sym- 
pathy and  Intereet,  They  complain  mostly  brcau.'^  they  a'r  not 
given  opportunities  to  work.  W.  P.  A.  projects  have  been  cKised 
down  until  none  of  them  are  able  to  support  their  families.  I 
realize  that  all  of  these  problems  have  difficult  solutions,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  Is  necessary  that  they  actually  go  in  want.  Even 
surplus  commodities  seem  to  be  distributed  to  them  grudgingly. 

All  of  this  they  have  asked  me  to  conununlcate  with  you  In  hopes 
that  something  might  be  done.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  John  Collier.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  I  am  svire  that 
there  is  a  real  basis  for  these  complaints. 

I  think  that  a  personal  Investigation  should  be  made  by  you 
which  would  have  no  connection  with  the  Indian  offices  and  agencies 
on  the  re.scrvatlnn.  The  complaints  come  so  often  that  one  is 
forced  to  believe  there  is  considerable  suffering  among  the  Indians, 
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If  you  will  d:'slgnate  scrweone  to  be  your  jjersonal  investigator  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  take  him  onto  the  reservation  and  to  interview 
families  with  him.     I   am  convinced  that  conditions  are  not  very 


good. 


Respectfully, 


Arnold  C.  Forbes. 


Aliddle  Western  F'armers,  Beware  of  Promises 
From  Eastern  Politicians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Thursday.  May  9.  1940 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reported  that  a 
politician  from  a  big  eastern  city,  while  in  the  Middle  West 
recently  making  off-the-record  public  addi  esses,  promised  a 
complete  halt  on  the  imports  of  all  agricultural  products, 
should  he  be  elected  President.  That  sort  of  a  promi.^e  might 
be  expected  from  a  city  politician  during  a  campaign  year, 
but  very  few  intelligent  middle  western  farmers  will  be  taken 
in  by  such  easy  political -campaign  promises.  Such  promises 
have  apparently  been  made  on  the  assumption  that  all  agri- 
cultural imports  are  injuring  American  farmers.  This  Presi- 
dential aspirant  evidently  did  not  know  that  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  classify  as  agricultural  such 
imports  as  tea,  bananas,  silk,  coffee,  rubber,  cocoa,  and  other 
tropical  products.  Tliese  products  make  up  the  largest  share 
of  the  imports  of  agricultural  items,  and  American  farmers 
consume  but  do  not  produce  them. 

Apparently  politicians  have  found  some  fertile  ground  in 
Iowa  and  other  Midwestern  States,  because  the  prices  of 
hogs  are  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  It  is  as  easy  as  it 
Is  untruthful  to  lay  any  and  all  adverse  agricultural  condi- 
tions on  so-called  agricultural  imports.    , 

That  has  long  been  an  old  Republican  custom.  Of  course, 
the  insignificant  imports  of  pork  products,  amounting  in 
1939  to  le.ss  than  one-tenth  of  our  pork  exports,  and  to 
less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  United  States  hog  slaughter 
under  Federal  inspection,  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  current  hog  prices.  A  recent  bulletin  "Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  April  27,  1940)  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  states: 

United  States  Imports  of  hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon  came 
largely  (73  percent)  from  Poland  during  1933-39.  Hence,  It  Is 
not  surprising  to  find  imports  of  this  group  of  products  cut  81 
percent  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  war  as  compared  with  a 
year  earlier.  The  effect  on  the  United  States  market  has  been 
negligible,  however,  since  these  Imports  were  never,  even  at  their 
highest,  more  than  a  drop  In  the  bucket  of  domestic  pork 
consumption. 

The  current  situation  with  respect  to  hog  prices  arises 
from  tw'o  far-reaching  but  unrelated  causes.  First,  and  by 
far  the  most  Imjxirtant  (as  shown  by  the  attached  table), 
was  the  increased  slaughter  during  the  last  year;  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  forecasting  the  inevitable 
results  of  increased  numbers  of  hogs  and  large  corn  crops. 
Second,  due  to  the  necessity  of  importing  war  materials, 
European  purchas<.'s  of  pork  products  from  the  United 
States  have  not  been  maintained  during  the  first  6  months 
of  the  European  war.  In  this  connection  I  may  say  that 
the  very  situation  which  I  was  afraid  would  arise  as  a  result 
cf  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  has  taken  place  and 
affected  the  price  of  hogs.  Back  In  October  1939,  shortly 
after  I  returned  from  Europe  and  when  I  was  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  I  took  occasion  to  say: 

Here  Is  a  strictly  selfish  thought:  England  and  France  have 
about  $7,000,000,000  In  gold  to  spend  on  the  war.  They  can't 
get  credit  over  here,  so  most  of  the  cash  will  come  to  the  United 
States.  Under  present  law  we  cant  sell  them  arms  and  munitions 
and  airplanes  so  their  American  purchases  are  limited  to  raw 
materials  and  food — wheat,  com,  and  hogs.     Lift  the  embargo  and 
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this  money  will  be  diverted  to  munitions.  We  in  the  Middle  West 
have  no  munitions  to  sell.  But  we  do  have  wheat,  corn,  and  ho^s. 
Do  we  want  a  market  for  munitions  or  pork? 

Well,  we  are  selling  those  countries  plenty  of  munitions 
and  airplanes  but  not  enough  pork  products  to  suit  me. 
This  lack  of  export  markets  has  a  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  price  of  hogs  at  the  present  time.  Pork  products 
are.  as  is  well  known,  on  an  export  basis  and  the  slackening 
up  of  foreipn  markets  is  far  more  influential  on  the  price 
situation  than  are  a  few  pounds  of  pork  which  come  largely 
from  Canada.  Methods  of  enlarging  export  markets  are  the 
things  which  the  eastern  politicians  ought  to  promise  Iowa 
farmers.  Thes  off-the-record  promises  to  embargo  agricul- 
tural imports  go  beyond  the  traditional  G.  O.  P.  theory  of 
equalizing  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
even  "out-Smoot"  Mr.  Smoot.  It  is  easy,  and  more  effec- 
tive politically,  to  promise  absolute  embargoes  on  everything; 
to  make  good  on  those  promises,  of  course,  would  be  another 
matter. 

The  eventual  pay-off  of  those  promises  would  result  in 
retaliations  by  foreign  countries  and  possibly  make  the 
conditions  in  Iowa  worse  than  they  were  under  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Act. 

I  want  to  remind  the  hog  raisers  of  Iowa  that  their  in- 
come increased  during  1936  to  1938.  under  trade  agreements, 
over  the  Hawley-Smcot  days  of  1931  to  1933,  by  more  than 
$200,000,000.  The  disastrous  experience  of  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Act  is  being  gradually  corrected  by  trade  agreements 
through  which  many  concessions  on  pork  products  have 
been  obtained.  Despite  the  adverse  effect  of  wartime  con- 
trols, these  concessions  are  helping  to  support  and  main- 
tain foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  Iowa  hogs. 

The  attached  table,  in  addition  to  the  above-quoted  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Department  of  Agiiculture,  indicates  how 
ill-founded  are  the  suggested  threats  of  injury  caused  by 
imports  of  pork,  and  shows  the  importance  of  pork  exports. 

Imports,  exports,  and  produx:tion  of  pork  (excluding  lard)  and  per- 
cent imports  are  of  production,  1937-39  and  January-February 
1940 


(1) 

Totnl  imports  of 

porlt  and  jwrlt 

IiroJucts  ' 

(2) 

Pork  production 

under  L  nited 
.'^lates  ins|M?c-tion 
(excluding  lard) 

Peroent 
imports 
are  of  pro- 
duction 

(8) 

Total  export"!  ol 
lK)Tk  und  [xjrk 
products     ^ 

1P37                     ... 

Pound* 

75.  078.  504 

.■■,2,  2H3.  748 

40,  >^77,  S08 

677,  6h2 

524,566 

Pound* 
4,21.i,';34,000 
4,H2S.  140.000 
5,  4yi.5H7,000 

oyo.  'r^.  480 
54S,  1(J5,  526 

Percem 

l.SO 

1.08 

.74 

.10 

.00 

Pound* 

210,02S,8«» 

iy3X          

312,  .'if>fi,743 

1931) 

J:iutiarv  1940 

February  ll>40 

421,  10.^  312 
54,  420,  206 

'  Import.";  for  consumption:  Includes  lard,  fresh  pork,  pork,  pickled  or  salted,  and 
hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon,  but  larpely  hiph  price«l  canne<l  h&nis. 

Sources:  Columns  1  and  3,  IH37  and  ]9:is  from  Foreiirn  {"(munerce  and  Xaviration 
of  the  Initexl  States,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  1939  and  January  and  February 
]y40  from  Monthly  .'Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce.  C.  .S.  Uepartmenl  of  Com- 
merce. Colunm  2,  1»37  and  WSs  from  C.  S.  Dermrlment  of  .\priculture  publication. 
Livestock,  Meals,  and  Wool  Market  .■Statistics  and  Kelated  Data,  l»i><.  IWJy  and 
January  and  February  VHO  from  unpublished  daU  of  U.  S.  Department  of  A«ri- 
culture. 


Rev.  Floyd  J.  Seaman 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0I<'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1940 


l^IBUTE  BY  FLORA  J.  SEAMAN 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  It  a 
real  honor  to  be  able  to  include  with  my  remarks  the  follow- 
ing memorial  on  Rev.  Floyd  J.  Seaman,  of  Los  Angeles,  •v^Titten 
by  his  wife.    Reverend  Seaman  was  one  of  those  rare  people 


I 
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whose  very  presence  was  always  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew 
or  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Ui    MEMORIAM 

"J  never  looked  Into  his  face  but  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  better 
man  "  Thxis  spoke  a  youth  In  a  former  parish,  when  told  of  the 
transition  of  Floyd  Seaman. 

These  words  possibly  express  the  Influence  of  this  nobleman  of 
God  as  no  other  words  could  do.  He  was  indeed  a  "Stephen  with 
the  shining  face." 

Day  by  day.  among  men.  his  face  radiated  Joy  and  hearty  good 
will;  he  met  men  with  a  hearty  greeting  and  a  warm  fellowship 
In  his  voice  and  manner;  there  was  something  tonic  and  hearten- 
ing In  his  very  presence.  In  the  pulpit  on  Sundays,  when  under 
the  inspiration  of  his  passionate  Ideals,  his  face  became  luminous, 
and  the  very  radiance  of  God  rested  on  his  brow. 

His  manner  toward  men  was  never  familiar  nor  condescending; 
he  was  straightforward,  direct,  but  always,  no  matter  what  con- 
dition or  faith,  he  met  men  as  God's  children;  he  saw  the  best  In 
them:  believed  the  best  of  them.  Men  Instinctively  heightened  In 
self-respect  In  their  association  with  him. 

Floyd  Seaman  was  bom  In  a  farmhouse  that  still  stands  in 
northern  Kansas,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Nancy  Owen  Seaman,  pio- 
neers from  New  York.  He  loved  the  wide  open  spaces  and  the  glory 
of  nature  about  him.  He  early  had  a  sense  of  being  a  child  of 
God;  and  in  his  early  boyhood,  his  mind  was  cast  in  the  spirit  of 
devotion  through  his  mother's  Influence.  The  traditions  of  a 
Methodist  minister  grandfather,  and  the  Revolutionary  heroes  of 
his  ancestry,  tended  to  set  afire  Ideals  and  longings  for  a  dis- 
tinctive service  to  his  country  and  his  God. 

He  went  In  youth  to  Baker  University  for  his  academic  training 
as  well  as  his  college  work.  He  earned  his  own  way  courageously 
and  industriously,  and  earnestly  pursued  the  studies  that  were 
offered  In  language  and  literature  and  oratory.  He  had  a  passion 
for  books  and  knowledge,  and  thrilled  to  the  inspirational  teach- 
ing of  these  teachers  with  rare  ability  and  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  life  and  literature.  Great  moral  Issues  and  ethical  stand- 
ards were  a  tonic  part  of  the  training  at  this  Kansas  college. 

He  was  well  trained  In  the  use  of  the  marveUously  beautiful 
voice  that  he  had  been  gifted  with;  and  he  won  outstanding  ora- 
torical contests. 

With  the  passionate  eagerness  for  knowledge  came  the  ability  to 
transmit  In  logical  and  acceptable  form — even  to  translate  new 
Ideas  Into  terms  at  everyday  thought  and  language. 

He  went  with  a  group  of  brilliant  Baker  students  to  Drew  Uni- 
versity for  the  sake  of  the  highest  training  for  the  ministry.  The 
Influence  of  those  years  under  master  minds  and  hearts  was  ever 
an  inspiration.  A  Browning  Club  was  a  special  delight — and  sig- 
nificance. 

His  first  ijastorate  then  was  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Charles  McPar- 
land.  whose  gentleness  and  courage,  and  fine  abilities  won  his 
undying  admiration.  It  was  while  with  him  that  a  great  civic 
reform  was  undertaken  In  the  city  of  Topeka.  and  he  watched  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  McParland,  who  stood  steadfast  for  principle  even 
when  his  life  was  threatened. 

He  was  married  to  his  college  sweetheart  In  1900  and  In  1903  his 
only  son.  Harvard  Lake  Seaman,  was  bom.  In  1905  he  came  to 
California  for  the  sake  of  his  wife's  health,  and  was  assigned  to 
Olendora  In  the  fall  of  190C. 

He  lost  his  wife  In  1912  and  In  1914  was  married  to  Flora  Jones. 
of  Glendora.  datighter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Jones. 

Like  Lincoln,  he  seems  early  to  have  had  a  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  and  the  working  groups.  Rauschenbush  was  of  great 
Inspiration  to  him  and  Washington  Gladden,  and  during  the  In- 
terim In  his  ministry.  In  a  period  devoted  to  his  wife's  health,  he 
studied  widely  on  the  problems  of  social  Justice  and  then  formu- 
lated definite  and  passionate  principles  of  what  he  thought  Chris- 
tianity implied  In  relation  to  our  present  problems.  This  he  be- 
lieved meant  a  new  social  order  fotinded  on  Jtistlce  and  the  welfare 
of  the  lowliest  and  the  neediest  and  this  he  believed  was  included 
to  the  Ideals  of  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth. 

He  whose  heart  was  eminently  a  heart  of  love  believed  that 
Christ  came  to  reveal  God  as  our  Father,  a  Father  of  Infin'te  love 
and  goodness.  whoM  will  was  good  wlU  for  His  children;  and  he 
preached  constantly  the  theme  of  the  goodness  of  God  and  His 
love  to  men.  and  the  utter  need  for  a  disciple  of  Jestis  to  love  his 
feUow  men.  "The  greatest  thing  In  the  world."  he  once  s&ld  in  his 
ptUplt.  "Is  to  bring  the  love  of  God  Into  human  hearts  " 

By  the  same  token  he  felt  that  we  should  reverence  all  men  even 
the  lowliest:  indeed,  he  held  that  "true  religion  begets  a  reverence 
toward  all  of  life." 

He  believed  fervently  In  humanity.  In  justice,  and  right  for  every 
man:  above  all,  he  believed  In  men — that  if  only  they  could  know 
the  truth  they  would  Uve  the  truth. 

He  felt  that  Christ's  teachings  were  the  answer  to  our  problem.<< 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  utter  responslbUlty  lay  on  the  minister 
to  proclaim  the  truth. 

£^^**  probably  not  only  his  hearty  good  spirits  and  his  Illimitable 

good  wUl.  but  his  understanding  heart  that  made  him  tolerant  and 
free  of  condemnation  of  his  fellow  men.  His  own  heart  was  pure 
and  his  motives  and  thoughts  were  invariably  and  completely  above 
the  littlenesses  of  thought;  but  he  never  preached  at  men  he  did 
not  condemn;  and  yet.  In  the  presence  of  those  who  had  admittedly 
done  wrong,  while  never  condoning,  he  lifted  them  to  a  higher 
perspecUve  by  the  very  idealism  of  his  own  atutudes  and  thought 
It  was  his  habit  to  fling  himself  ardently  Into  whatever  field 
he  had  been  assigned,  and  to  preach  with  all  the  power  in  him  to 
help  folks  and  give  them  the  t>est  he  had. 


He  was  especially  happy  in  his  work  In  the  Crescent  Height* 
Church.  In  West  Hollywood  He  was  minister  there  at  the  time 
when  Hollywood  with  all  its  vibrant  enthusiasm  was  getting  well 
under  way  as  a  center  of  the  great  motion-picture  Industrj-.  The 
Bowl  project  was  Just  being  launched,  and  the  Pilgrimage  play  and 
the  community  sings  He  shared  in  the  civic  Interest  and  Joined 
with  the  civic  leaders  to  the  extent  of  his  opportunities.  He  planned 
for  and  built  the  church  that  was  to  be  a  spiritual  center  for  that 
lovely  residence  district.  His  plans  called  for  features  that  meant 
progress  and  service  for  the  community  and  the  church 

From  there  he  was  sent  to  Tucson,  where  the  magnificence  of 
the  desert  and  the  almost  Old  World  border  town  gave  fresh  Interest 
and  inspiration.  He  shared  actively  in  the  university  interests 
was  active  In  the  Klwanis  and  the  Hiram  Clubs  and  with  a  rhoir 
that  gave  a  background  of  distinctive  music,  he  did  some  of  his 
greatest  preaching  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  greatest  orator  of 
the  Southwest  Yet  here  his  ministry  was  a  ministry  of  compas- 
sion and  constant  devotion  to  the  health  seekers  of  that  city 
Prom  thence  he  went  to  Ml.s.s!cn  Hills  In  San  Diego. 

In  the  spring  of  1930,  while  pastor  at  Garden  Grove,  his  beloved 
alma  mater  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  He  gave  the  baccalaureate  address  on  that  occasion 
In  June  1932  h-  was  appointed  to  Grace  Church.  Los  Angelc^ 
The  great  east  .-^ide.  with  all  Its  cosmopolitan  life,  its  cvldraces  of 
former  prominence  In  the  history  of  the  city,  its  new  relationships 
because  of  Its  present  foreign  population,  were  at  once  a  challenge 
to  him.  Always  he  had  adapted  himself  and  his  ministry  to  the 
character  of  his  environment.  He  dehberately  set  about  to  know 
and  to  understand  the  people  with  whom  he  was  associated 

The  great  depression  was  on,  and  suffering  and  need  such  as  he 
had  never  seen  were  all  about  him.  He  went  through  a  special 
crisis  In  his  own  soul  and  decided,  come  what  mav  and  cost  what 
might  be.  he  would  speak  the  truth  to  the  people  and  teach  the 
social  gospel— the  way  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  would  throw 
open  the  doors  of  the  church  to  the  people. 

This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  fellowship  forum  which 
brought  speakers  of  distinction,  men  of  knowledge  and  authority  to 
the  people  of  the  community;  it  gave  opportimlty  for  utterance  and 
expres-sion  to  people  who  were  downcast  and  troubled  or  even  resent- 
ful over  the  tragic  conditions  that  beset  them. 

He  estobltshed  adult  cla.sses  which  were  carried  on  on  popular 
subjects  for  some  winters  and  which  finally  developed  Into  a  peoples 
institute,  with  special  courses  for  workers.  This  had  the  sponsor- 
ship of  noted  educators  from  the  various  colleges  and  universities 
about  the  city;  men  gave  their  name.?  because  they  believed  in 
Floyd  Seaman  and  his  principles. 

He  loved  the  youth  who  gathered  in  the  social  center— rejoiced 
in  theh-  Joyous  activities.  They  were  all  a  part  of  the  Grace  Church 
family — and  they  returned  his  love  In  fine  enthusiasm. 

He  published  this  paper,  the  Mes.senger,  with  Its  announcements 
ol  the  events  al»ut  the  church  and  with  its  brief  editorials  that 
constantly  pleaded  the  cause  of  a  better  world  or  gave  assiuance 
to  those  troubled  and  In  doubt. 

Great  civic  causes  enlisted  his  support,  and  constantly  he  was 
called  on  to  contribute  his  gifts  of  speech  to  meetings  in  behalf 
of  some  cause,  or  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  minority  groun  before 
the  city  agencies. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  health  commissioner  by  the 
mayor,  but  declined  because  of  personal  reasons  Part  of  his 
greatest  ministry  was  the  personal  conferences.  Those  brought 
an  enrichment  through  close  personal  experiences,  though  ail'  to 
often  his  sympathies  were  deeply  stirred  by  the  suffering  of  these 

He  shared  his  resources  without  stint  and  lived  the  simplest 
sort  of  an  existence,  and  because  of  the  steady  need  and  pressure 
and  the  urgency  of  things.  faUed  to  take  proper  rest  or  recreation 
Like  St.  Paul,  he  literally  "poured  himself  out"  for  his  fellow  man' 
He  gloried  In  doing  so.  for  he  was  In  his  own  medium  when  he 
was  consciously  doing  for  others  and  helping  to  make  this  old 
world  a  better  place  to  live. 

When  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  began  to  cast 
horror  across  the  waters,  he  espoused  their  cause  with  especial 
sympathy:  for  he  had  come  to  understand  and  admire  the  ideal- 
ism, the  energy,  the  Intellect,  and  the  warmth  of  personalltv  he 
found  among  his  fellow  citizens  of  Hebrew  birth;  and  one  of  the 
most  ^tlsfylng  experiences  of  his  life  was  at  that  moment  when, 
-^  i^f  *\o^ble  pogroms  of  the  post-Munich  crisis.  In  the  great 
East  Side  demonstration,  he  spoke  In  the  Breed  Street  Synagogue 
and  in  the  vast  outdoor  meeting  in  their  behalf.  He  wsT'-the 
suffering  servant' —identified  with  those  who  suffered  and  be 
poured  hU  heart  out  In  love  and  pity. 

«f^'Lv^.»H"l'*'  ^"^  affected,  not  only  by  the  steady  pressure 
of  work  without  proper  vacation,  but  by  an  auto  sccldent  en  route 

^n'Jf?"?!.^^";  T}^'"^''^**  ^  ^"^  "I^^n  'Of  t*»e  newly  formed 
Peoples  Legislative  Conference,  a  movement  of  the  people  to 
Influence  legislation  In  behalf  of  popular  welfare. 

That  hi,  work  at  Grace  Church  should  have  come  to  an  end 
was  a  deep  grief  to  him;  he  met  It  bravely  and  uncomplainingly, 
bu-  he  seemed  to  sense  that  his  llfework  was  accomplished 

Nevertheless  he  accepted  the  assignment  to  Echo  Park;  he  entered 
the  work  Joyously  and  with  enUiusiasm;  he  loved  the  people  and 
their  response  wiis  enthusiastic  and  encouraging.  All  seemed'  well 
until  the  shock  of  his  heart  attack.  From  thf.  he  se^Sl  to  5« 
recovering  and  was  about  the  home  for  the  month  of  February, 
when  complications  set  in  and  he  became  seriously  ill  He  passed 
H^itif  *  ^^*  Triumphant  AprU  15  at  the  Queen  of  the  Angela 
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He  was  so  vlbmnt.  so  hearty,  so  full  of  Joyousness.  that  It  cnnnot 
seem  that  he  Is  gone;  certainly  we  know  that  his  spirit  still  hves 
with  fresh  Joy  and  blessedness. 

He  had  an  eager  desire  for  knowledge  and  truth:  a  procrrccslve 
and  open  mind;  he  devotedly  loved  his  bocks  and  great  music  and 
the  beauty  of  nature;  he  loved  his  fellow  men.  and  his  dee.r  ones 
were  most  blessed  In  his  devotion.  Patient,  kindly,  generous,  hope- 
ful, with  malice  and  resentments  toward  none,  he  took  the  teach- 
ings cf  his  Master  literally,  and  especially  In  the  last  eventful  dedi- 
cation to  the  Kingdom  lived  up  to  what  he  thought  Jesus  would  do. 
Each  day  was  committed  to  God;  each  day  he  asked  for  guidance 
and  direction.  His  last  weeks  were  especially  beautiful,  for  he 
blessed  all  who  ministered  to  him  and  poured  out  love  on  his  dear 
ones. 

If  he  were  to  leave  behind  a  message  for  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him.  I  think  it  would  be  something  like  this:  "Have  faith  in  God. 
and  in  the  triumph  of  rfghtcousness.  no  matter  how  dark  the  clouds 
become.  God  is  your  Father,  and  He  loves  you  and  all  men — trust 
Him.  Do  not  fall  to  be  true  to  your  highest — and  carry  on.  Love 
your  fellow  men  and  work  for  a  better  world  and  keep  the  peace." 

As  his  wife,  who  had  the  precious  privilege  of  life  together  with 
him  for  23  years.  I  am  deeply  gratcftU  to  a  gracious  God  who  let 
me  live  so  close  to  his  Inmost  heart.  We  Joyously  shared  together 
bocks,  music,  friends,  the  out  of  doors:  otir  tastes  In  literature  and 
recreation,  our  ideals,  and  our  perspectives  were  correspondent  and 
complete.  His  life  was  a  benediction  for  which  I  can  humbly  thank 
my  God.     I  only  ask  for  grace  to  carr?  on  in  His  spirit  and  love. 

"  Tis  human  fortune's  happiest  height  to  be 
A  spirit  melodious,  lucid,  poised,  and  whole: 
Second  in  order  of  felicity. 
I  hold  it.  to  have  walked  with  such  a  soul." 

Flora  J.  Seaman. 


The  Domestic  Sugar  Indu.stry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  MOUTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  M.  CAFFERY.  JR. 


Mr.  MOUTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  letter  received  from  a 
constituent  and  piomincnt  young  attorney  cf  Franklin,  La. — 
Mr.  John  M.  Caffery.  Jr. — giving  his  views  with  reference 
to  the  situation  confronting  our  domestic  sugar-producing 

industry,  as  fcllcv.-s: 

Franklin,  La.,  At  arch  3.  1940. 
Hon.  Robert  L    MotTON. 

House  O'fice  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mouton  :  Before  Congress  there  Is  now  pend- 
ing a  bill  affecting  one  of  the  oldest  Industries  in  the  country. 
The  domestic-sugar  industry  dates  back  o\'er  200  years.  This 
rather  small  and  little  known  Industry  Is  also  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  one  of  the  reasons  Is  that,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
last  war.  it  Is  now  recognized  that  the  United  Stales  cannot  engage 
In  any  international  conflict  without  finding  herself  confronted 
with  a  shortage  of  sugar.  One  example  of  this  was  the  difiQculty 
during  the  last  war  in  securing  enough  ocean-going  bottoms  to 
transport  sugar  the  6.000  miles  from  one  of  our  principal  sources 
cf  supply,  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Our  sugar  policv  Is  therefore  bound  up  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  with  our  military  policy.  President  Coolldge,  In  June  1925, 
after  a  United  States  tariff  report  on  sugar,  stated: 

It  is  Important  that  as  a  Nation  we  should  be  Inde- 
pendent as  far  as  we  may  of  overseas  imports  of  food.  •  •  • 
The  Interest  of  the  consumer  will  be  in  the  long  run  served  only 
by  the  ample  supply  of  the  product.     •     •     • 

"The  farmer  Is  entitled  to  share  along  with  the  manufacturer 
direct  benefits  of  our  national  policy  of  protecting  domestic  In- 
du.«try." 

Recently  there  has  been  Increasing  criticism  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, particularly  on  the  part  of  persons  high  In  administration 
circles  T>pical  of  th-'se  are  statements  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  costing  the  consumers  millions  of 
dollars  And  again  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  effect 
that  there  never  should  have  been  a  stalk  of  sugarcane  planted  In 
this  country.  Aside  from  other  equities  the  Secretary  perhaps 
does  not  realize  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  supposed  to  be 
able  to  piusu'  the  enjoyment  of  property  freely  and  without  re- 
straint and  protrcted  by  their  Government,  so  long  as  they  operate 
fairly  and  squarely.  Possibly  the  Secretary  does  not  feel  that  It  Is 
the  duty  of  his  office  to  promote  and  protect  the  domestic  interest, 
regardless  cf  how  he  feels  personally. 

Prom  1900  to  1930  the  price  of  raw  sugar  ranged  from  a  low  of 
4  cents  to  a  high  of  approximately  12  cents  per  pound,  with  an 


average  price  during  those  years  of  almost  6  cents.  From  1930  to 
1936  the  price  ranged  from  29  cents  to  a  high  of  3.5  certs  per 
pound. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  since  1900  the  price  his  di'cllned 
about  50  percent,  and  for  the  years  1920  to  1925,  where  the  average 
price  was  TU  cents  per  pound,  the  decline  In  price  is  more  striking. 
Now.  with  the  exception  of  the  war  period,  the  margin  of  profit 
and  loss  to  the  domestic  planter  was  approximately  10  percent  profit 
to  75  percent  loss.  Tills  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  In  the  parish 
of  St  Mary  In  Louisiana  there  were  16  operators  In  the  bvislness 
25  years  ago;  today  there  are  only  4  of  them  left.  Some  of  these 
places  went  under,  some  changed  hands,  and  others  wert;  Just 
abandoned.  Today  there  are  69  sugar  houses  In  Louisiana,  find  In 
addition  there  are  some  twenty-odd  lying  Idle  in  various  stages  of 
disrepair.  The  machinery  u.'^d  In  making  sugar  is  expensive  and 
highly  specialized,  and  cannot  be  converted  to  any  other  u-se  but 
the  making  of  sugar. 

The  domestic  Industry  faces  three  hazards.  The  first  Is  the  terrific 
foreign  competition,  mainly  from  Cuba;  the  second  Is  the  e.lmo8t 
total  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  sugar  industry  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer  or  the  general  public:  and  the  third,  and  most  dis- 
heartening to  the  Industry,  is  the  antagonism  displayed  tow.ird  it 
by  the  present  administration. 

The  domestic  industry  has  been  termed  a  high-cost  business, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  and  urged  by  some  that  the  United  States 
should  allow  this  industry  to  die  out  or  even  force  It  out  and 
secure  its  sugar  supply  from  the  cheaper  source. 

The  sugar  Industry  points  out.  however,  that  there  are  not  many 
Industries  that  would  r.ot  be  susceptible  to  supplanting  In  this 
manner  by  cheap  foreign  competition.  In  addition,  what  would 
the  thousands  do  who  are  dep>endent  on  the  Industry  for  a  living 
and  whose  lands  are  good  for  nothing  else?  Then  there  is  the 
reason  why  sugar  is  made  cheaper  in  Cuba. 

Labor  costs  represent  over  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  production, 
and  in  this  country  and  in  Puerto  Rico  employees'  wagen  and 
hours  arc  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration.  These  are  administrated  strictly, 
and  the  penalty  for  violations  is  great.  The  writer  knows  of  one 
instance  where  a  Louisiana  planter  is  about  to  lose  the  total  of  his 
benefit  payment  because  he  hired  a  young  boy  who  misrepresented 
his    age. 

The  minimum  wage  to  dally  employees  Is  $1.50  per  day.  In 
addition  those  who  desire  can  secure  housing  free,  and  these 
plantation  units  generally  maintain  livestock  and  gardens  whose 
produce  is  doled  out  free  at  Intervals.  There  is  a  devotion  shown 
by  the  workers  for  tlieir  employers  in  this  Industry  that  probably 
has  few  parallels  in  this  country. 

In  Cuba  the  average  wage  is  as  low  as  25  cents  per  day  and  under 
conditions  akin  to  the  peon  .'lituatlon  In  Mexico.  The  domestic 
industry  cannot  help  but  feel  that  it  is  unjustly  treated  when  It  Is 
forced  to  pay  a  high  wage  to  make  its  product  and  then  lorced 
to  compete  with  foreign  sweatshops  for  its  own  home  marke*:.  As 
ordinary  American  citizens,  members  of  the  Industry  believe  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  situation  need  only  be  shown  to  the  consumer. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  has  played 
Into  the  hands  of  the  refiners,  both  American  and  foreign.  The 
American  refiners  are  located  mainly  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  in  San  Francisco.  It  Is  their 
business  to  buy  raw  sugar  from  the  grower-processor,  refine  in,  and 
place  it  on  the  market  for  sale  to  the  consumer.  The  cheaper  it 
can  be  bought  from  the  grower  the  larger  the  profit.  The  methods 
these  refiners  used  In  playing  the  domastlc  industry  again.st  the 
foreign  industry  are  best  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  brought  Into  court  more  than  once  and  have  sustained  un- 
favorable decisions,  one  resulting  in  a  refund  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  domestic  raw-sugar  makers. 

It  Is  these  refiners,  small  in  ntimber  and  possessing  almost  un- 
limited financial  resources,  who  are  responsible  more  than  anyone 
else  for  causing  the  distaste  generally  found  among  consimiers  for 
the    domestic-sugar    planter. 

By  the  use  of  leaflets  and  handbills  placed  In  the  packaged  sugar 
for  retail  stores,  the  housewife  was  for  a  number  of  years  propa- 
gandized to  the  effect  that  this  sugar  was  costing  her  several  times 
too  much  and  that  she  should  demand  some  action  from  her  Con- 
gressmen. These  tactics  could  not  fall  to  have  some  effect,  but 
imagine  the  feelings  of  an  industry  that  was  on  its  back,  suffering 
from  diseased  cane,  a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  price,  and  struggling 
to  continue  In  the  face  of  a  ruinous  foreign  competition.  The 
consumer,  then,  was  alined  with  the  foreign  sweatshop  employer. 

In  1933  came  a  ray  of  hope.  The  Roosevelt  administration  flashed 
across  the  sky  like  a  comet  In  a  blaze  of  light,  and  with  great  fire 
and  fanfare  began  condemning  these  practices  of  child  labor  and 
sweatshop  conditions.  Some  of  these  reforms  were  passed,  and  s 
number  of  Industries  were  freed  of  these  conditions.  The  sugar 
Industry  waited  patiently.     It  Is  still  waiting  but  less  hopeful. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  a  free  trader,  seems  determined  that  all 
foreigners  who  desire  shall  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
businessman.  To  that  end  he  proceeded  to  conclude,  on  his  own 
vollilcn.  trade  treaty  after  trade  treaty.  In  addition  he  has  actively 
opposed,  both  behind  the  scenes  and  before  committees  and  meet- 
ings, any  legislation  that  would  favor  the  American  sugar  planter 
over  foreign  interests.  It  reemed  to  the  domestic  people  as  If 
being  American  was  a  detriment  when  It  came  to  making  a  living  In 
America. 

Tlic  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  stated  at  the  outset.  Is  on  record 
as  opposed  to  the  domestic  Industry.  There  is  a  unit  In  the  Depart- 
ment called  the  Sugar  Section  and  In  it  there  is  not  a  man  who 
has  had  any  practical  connection  with  the  Industry. 
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When  the  present  war  broke  out  and  the  pt1c«  of  sugar  edged  for- 
ward (not  the  retail  price  but  the  price  of  raws)  one-foxirth  of  a 
cent  per  pound,  the  Pl^sident  made  a  great  noise  about  war  profit- 
eering and  suspended  the  quota  on  sugar,  thus  flooding  the  market. 
The  writer  cannot  recall  any  other  commodity  that  was  interfered 
with.  He,  in  addition,  threatened  to  lift  the  tariff  if  it  went  forward 
any  more.  Cuba,  incidentally,  pays  only  a  part  of  the  tariff:  and  no 
one  else  who  would  be  subject  to  it  ships  in  any  appreciable  amount 
of  sugar. 

At  the  outset  of  the  present  administration  the  public  was  ex- 
horted in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  fairness  not  to  buy  products 
or  those  services  that  were  made  possible  by  the  use  of  such  oppress- 
ing conditions.  Yet  this  same  administration  has  seen  fit  to  favor, 
and  suggest  that  the  domestic  industry  be  supplanted  by  an 
industry  built  on  those  very  evlla. 

The  domestic  industry  ia  an  old  one.  It  ia  old  in  years,  old  in  land, 
and  old  in  machinery.  It  has  never  shown  the  financial  vitality  that 
marked  the  growth  of  its  competitors.  The  fact  that  as  an  industry 
it  has  never  been  able  to  employ  the  more  up-to-date  and  more  efB- 
clent  machinery  and  materials  employed  by  it«  foreign  competitors, 
who  In  reality  are  backed  by  certain  New  York  banks,  is  one  of  the 
elements  that  make  its  cost  of  production  higher.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  had  It  had  that  backing,  together  with  the  protection  of 
Its  cwn  Government,  which  should  be  its  due.  particularly  during 
periods  of  difficulty  In  the  past  with  an  unadapted  cane,  the  indus- 
tr>-  would  now  have  been  able  to  compete  without  any  protection  of 
any  sort,  even  in  the  face  of  the  great  wage  differential.  The  indus- 
try believes  it  U  entitled  to  the  support  of  its  Government  and  the 
good  will  of  its  own  people. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  M.  CAjmiT,  Jr. 


The  Fantastic  Story  of  How  the  American  People 
Have  Given  Billions  of  Dollars  as  Gifts  to  For- 
eign Gold  Producers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtdav.  May  9. 1940 

Mr.  AUGUST  H,  ANDRESEN,  Mr,  Spfftker.  if  I  majr  hare 
rour  attention  for  «  f«w  momenU.  I  will  relAU  on«  of  the 
most  Mtoundlng  and  f AntMiic  true  itone»  ever  writteti  on  the 
Vtett  ot  htotory.  The  Uff end»ry  fable  of  Kinc  Midju  and  bla 
CoUUm  touch  will  always  be  a  fairy  Ule,  But  when  you  get 
the  true  aiffniilcanoe  of  the  expensive  legerdemain  practiced 
upon  the  American  people  by  New  Deal  monetary  wizards  in 
the  handling  of  your  money,  you  will  begin  to  wonder  how 
and  why  it  was  all  planned  that  way. 

I  mentioned  King  Midas,  and.  therefore,  my  story  will  be 
about  gold — the  New  Deal's  gold  and  monetary  policy.  The 
last  chapter  of  this  fallacious  and  expensive  experiment  is 
still  to  be  written. 

BBAnf    TStSiaiS    PLAT    WTTH    MOirrrAaT    BTSTEM 

Seven  long  years  ago.  when  the  New  Deal  began  its  "brain 
trust"  program  to  remake  the  United  States  and  its  people, 
two  distinguished  professors,  Drs.  Warren  and  Sprague,  con- 
ceived a  new  theory  on  money.  They  urged  that  if  their  ideas 
could  be  put  into  operation  as  an  experiment  with  our  mone- 
tary system,  the  practical  working  of  the  plan  would  revive 
our  export  market,  raise  farm  prices,  restore  agricultural  pros- 
perity, and  put  millions  of  unemployed  back  to  work.  In 
other  words,  we  would  be  out  of  the  depression.  President 
Roosevelt  took  over  the  idea,  and  the  program  went  into  oper- 
ation— authority  having  been  granted  by  Congress  in  early 
1934.  with  little  or  no  consideration,  and  surely  without  much 
of  any  understanding. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  monetary  experiment  it  was  stated 
that  only  five  or  six  persons  in  this  country  and  England 
understood  the  workings  of  money.  This  may  be  correct,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  if  even  they  knew  anything  about  money, 
excepting  the  having  and  spending  of  it.  AU  of  these  mone- 
tary experts  have  long  since  been  erased  from  the  picture. 
But  the  program  still  goes  on.  as  it  now  appears  that  we  have 
a  wild  bear  by  the  tail  If  we  let  go.  the  t)ear  will  bite,  and 
so  we  hang  on  to  a  policy  which  may  be  real  expensive  and 
i  disastrous  before  the  experiment  is  finished. 


In  January  of  1934.  we  had  around  $4,000,000,000  in  gold  In 
this  country.  The  historic  value  of  gold  throughout  the 
world  and  in  the  United  States  was  $20  67  per  ounce.  Our 
supply  of  gold  was  about  30  percent  of  the  world's  stock  of 
this  metal.  Before  June  1  of  1940.  the  Treasury  will  have 
over  $19,000,000,000  in  gold,  which  represents  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  entire  world  supply.  The  law  states 
that  the  Government  has  title  to  this  gold,  but  Treasury 
records  show  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  a  mort- 
gage on  it  for  more  than  $17,000,000,000. 

TTie  authority  demanded  and  secured  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  1934,  from  a  rubber-stamp  Congress,  to  carry  out  the 
new  monetary  program,  gave  the  President  the  power  to  fix 
the  value  of  our  American  dollar,  which  power  under  the 
Constitution  is  solely  vested  in  Congress,  and  the  further 
authority  to  buy  foreign  gold  and  silver  at  a  price  set  by 
him.  He  fixed  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  59  cents,  and  raised 
the  price  of  all  foreign  gold,  and  nevily  mined  gold  produced 
in  this  country,  from  $2067  to  $35  an  ounce.  This  action 
resulted  in  the  payment  by  the  United  States  Treasury  of  a 
premium  on  foreign  gold  of  $14.33  an  ounce,  which  rcpresonts 
an  increase  in  value  of  69  percent.  A  further  result  of  the 
President's  act  definitely  fixed  the  world  price  of  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce,  as  it  could  always  be  sold  at  that  price  to  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

AMERICANS    PCNALIZXI) 

In  order  to  prevent  any  American  citizen  from  receiving 
the  benefit  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  gold,  the  law  con- 
tained a  criminal  section  requiring  every  American  citizen  to 
turn  in  his  gold  to  the  Treasury  at  the  old  price  of  $20.67 
instead  of  $35  an  ounce,  or  else  there  would  be  prosecution 
with  a  penitentiary  sentence  and  a  heav-y  fine. 

Should  you  possess  a  $20  gold  piece,  which  contains  about 
1  ounce  of  gold,  a.nk  your  local  banker  how  much  it  i.<i  worth 
In  legal  tendrr.  He  will  tell  you  $20.  Thl.s  .name  $20  pnld 
piece  when  pofnessfd  by  a  resident  of  any  foreign  country  villi 
bring  $34  J3  when  sold  to  the  United  Sutes  Treasury. 
onto  noauAM  nxn  woiu.o  ruicw 

I  realize  tliat  ttu-re  may  be  ««me  confusion  in  the  mind*  of 
many  as  to  th**  practical  working  of  our  forHgn-gold  fxAlcy. 
Therefore  I  will  give  an  illustration,  using  wheat,  which  Is 
grown  In  nearly  every  country  in  the  world,  as  the  com- 
modity Iruitead  of  gold.  We  will  gay  that  the  world  price  of 
wheat  Ijj  $1  per  bushfl.  What  do  you  think  would  happen  if 
the  United  States  Treasury  fixed  the  price  on  all  foreign 
wheat  at  $1.69  per  bushel  and  offered  to  taki?  delivery? 

Of  course,  the  answer  is  simple.  The  world  price  on  wheat 
would  go  to  $1.69  a  bushel,  less  cost  of  transportation,  to  the 
United  States. 

Every  foreign  farmer  would  double  and  treble  his  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  and  the  price  would  remain  fixed  at  $1.69  as 
long  BiS  our  Government  continued  to  buy  at  the  fixed  price. 
If  the  Treasury  dropped  the  price— the  world  price  on  wheat 
would  go  down,  and,  if  the  Treasury  stopped  bio'ing.  there 
would  l>e  chaos  in  the  world.  The  price  would  go  down  to 
meet  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  we  would  possess 
billions  of  bushels  of  wheat  at  little  or  no  value. 

This  is  just  what  has  happened  with  gold  prices  and  gold 
production,  and  as  long  as  we  offer  to  buy  the  worlds  .supply 
of  gold,  the  price  will  remain  at  the  figure  set  by  the  President. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  boosted  the  price  to  be  paid  for  foreign 
gold  from  $20.67  to  $35  an  ounce,  the  world  price  went  to  $35. 
less  cost  of  traiisportation  to  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
remained  at  that  figure  for  more  than  6  years.  Production  of 
gold  has  doubled  and  trebled  In  most  gold-producing  coun- 
tries. Mine  owners  are  working  their  properties  day  and 
night— 7  days  a  week— in  order  to  get  the  gold  out  of  the 
ground  for  sale  to  Uncle  Sam.  or  should  we  say  Uncle  Santa 
Claus.  at  a  premium  of  $14.33  an  average.  We  buy  it.  pay  the 
$35  per  ounce,  and  then  bury  it  in  the  ground  down  in  Ken- 
tucky. Prom  earth  to  earth,  can  properly  apply  here  because 
the  gold  is  not  used. 

For  more  than  6  years  foreign  gold  has  been  poured  into 
our  Treasury,  coming  by  boat,  train,  and  plane.  We  pur- 
chased  billions— to  be   exact,   $11,300,000,000    worth— from 
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Russia,  Japan,  Italy,  England.  Prance,  and  every  other  coim- 
try  in  the  world.  Just  about  enough  to  pay  the  debt  of 
$14,000,000,000  still  due  our  country  from  the  days  of  the 
World  War.  22  years  ago. 

AMERICAN   CENEROSrrr 

Now  we  come  to  the  astounding  and  fantastic  part  of  the 
gold  program.  American  citizens  were  forced  to  take  $20.67 
an  oimce  for  their  old  gold,  which  included  gold  coins  and 
gold  certificates,  while  the  Tieasury  insisted  upon  paying 
foreign  gold  producers  $35  an  ounce,  or  a  premium  of  $1433. 
Thus  far  we  have  paid  foreign  gold  producers  premiums 
totaling  nearly  $4,500,000,000.  In  my  opinion,  this  represents 
an  outright  gift  from  the  American  people  to  foreign  indi- 
viduals and  governments,  who  are  not  entitled  to  our 
generosity. 

If  we  stop  buying  gold  or  reduce  the  price,  a  world-wide 
economic  collapse  will  occur,  and  our  large  gold  holdings  may 
be  of  little  or  no  value  as  a  medium  of  international  exchange 
or  for  any  other  purpose.  In  view  of  the  di.sastrous  possi- 
bibties,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  definitely  states  that 
we  must  continue  buying  foreign  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 

RUSSIA,  JAPAN,   AND   HITLER  ARE  BENETiCIARrES  OF   NEW   DEAL  POLICIES 

Communistic  Russia  has  produced  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
gold  during  the  pa.st  6  years  by  the  use  of  convict  and  exile 
labor  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $10  an  ounce.  The  American 
policy  of  fixing  tlie  world  price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  made 
It  possible  for  the  Ru.ssian  Government  to  make  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  their  gold  production.  Large  quantities 
of  Russian  gold  were  sold  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

During  the  same  6-year  period  Japan  has  sold  us  directly 
$580,000,000  in  gold,  and  we  paid  them  a  profit  of  approxi- 
mately $230,000,000  on  the  transaction.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment used  the  money  they  received  from  the  Treasury 
largely  for  the  purchase  of  war  supplies  and  raw  materials  to 
carry  on  the  aggresxlon  against  friendly  China  and  In  the 
building  of  a  large  navy,  which  some  American  admirals  claim 
will  Aome  day  be  u.^d  again.nt  our  country. 

In  his  mad  lust  for  eomiuest.  Hitler  stole  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  gold  from  the  small  democracies  of  Europe, 
Thi'  New  Dt-al's  offer  to  buy  all  foreign  gold  at  $'ii  p<T  ounce 
made  it  possible  for  Hitler  to  secure  the  full  k>eneflt  of  the 
Inflated  price  fixed  by  the  President. 

COWCRJ3M  Mimr  ucAPruBS  MOxrrAST  rownut 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Morgenthau.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  delivered  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  gold.  In  speak- 
ing about  the  American  dollar,  he  said  that  the  United  States 
has  the  soundest  money  in  the  world.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  him,  as  I  am  convinced  that  no  country  in  the  world 
possesses  as  sound  money  as  the  United  States.  The  people 
of  our  country  have  faith  in  the  soundness  of  our  American 
dollar,  but  why  should  they  be  called  upon  to  give  away  their 
dollars  to  foreign  mine  owners  and  governments,  who  have 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  their  domestic  welfare? 

I  feel  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  foreign-gold 
policy  of  the  New  Deal  has  utterly  failed  in  purpose.  It  did 
not  restore  our  export  market,  except  for  materials  of  war. 
It  did  not  raise  farm  prices  or  create  work  for  millions  of 
unemployed  American  citizens.  Official  records  disclose  that 
farm  exports  have  diminished  to  the  lowest  point  in  history. 
Foreign  b«'neficiaries  of  our  gold  policy  piled  up  over 
$9,000,000,000  in  bank  deposits  and  security  investments  in 
this  country  instead  of  buying  surpluses  which  we  desired  to 
sell  for  export. 

The  scheme  failed  because  we  did  not  insist  that  foreign 
sellers  of  pold  .spend  the  money  we  gave  them  for  American 
farm  and  manufactured  products.  New  Deal  leaders  in  Con- 
gress defeated  my  attempt  to  write  such  a  provision  into  the 
law.  If  gold  buying  is  to  continue,  we  should  require  foreign 
beneficiaries  to  buy  our  products  from  farm  and  factory — 
Otherwise  no  premium  should  be  paid  on  foreign  gold. 

To  continue  our  present  policy  of  giving  billions  of  dollars 
as  gifts  to  foreign  owners  of  gold  mines  is  beyond  all  rhyme 
or  reason  as  a  part  of  ovir  good-rieighbor  policy. 

Our  job  .should  be  to  first  take  care  of  American  citizens— 
adequately  prepare  our  national  defense,  solve  our  domestic 


problems,  and  remain  firm  in  our  conviction  to  keep  out  of 
the  horrible  war  in  Europe. 

Some  New  Deal  leaders  propose  that  we  use  our  gold  to 
rebuild  Europe  after  the  war.  We  tried  that  once.  Others 
proF>ose  that  we  buy  cheaply  produced  farm  and  manufac- 
tured products-  from  foreign  countries  and  pay  for  them  with 
gold.  Such  a  policy  would  stagnate  American  agriculture 
and  Industry.  Either  suggestion  would  leave  our  country 
"holding  the  bag." 

We  no  doubt  have  a  wild  bear  by  the  tail.  The  New  Deal 
monetary  wizards  who  got  us  into  this  desperate  situation 
cannot  solve  the  problem. 

Congress  should  immediately  stop  this  fantastic  and  exjjen- 
slve  experiment — recapture  its  constitutional  authority  to  fix 
the  value  of  money  and  begin  legislating  for  the  future 
welfare  of  America. 

Seven  long  years  in  the  role  of  a  world-wide  Santa  Claus  is 
enough.    Let  us  stop  new  before  it  Is  too  late. 

Foreign  gold  purchased  by  V .  S.  Treasury  Jan.  1,  1934,  to  Jan.  1,  1940 

[The  first  coiijiiin  sliows  amount  p^kl  (at  i^\S  [H>r  oiinwl  by  TroHsiiry  to  foriMcri  sollor* 
of  colli.  The  sci-ond  colunui  sliows  ihi'  tift  or  pri'miuin  from  our  rn'a.sury  to  for- 
eign Kold  dcaliTS,  bt'ing  tlie  diHereneo  tH'twcon  $2.1. C  |xt  ounw  and  W")  (x-r  ount'cl 


Foreign  gold  sold  to  T^.  R.  came  from  these 
countries 

Tot.il  amount 

jiaid  liy  V.  S. 

Ureas  ury 

Amount  of  irift 

from  U.  S. 

Treasury  to 

foreign  cold 

dculers 

I'nited  Kingdom 

$4.91f>.3.12,nO0 

i,s.3y.  sai.uio 

2H.\  7T:..  IKW 

iK).1,  fifiT,  1)00 

8H,  HflW,  INW 

If.:if.HH.oi)0 
l.n<)S.  ,W2.  tioi) 

1W2.  4fiT,  ()!)() 
ttl.lMT.ililO 

Z«, '.J-.t.UfX) 

Ml),  Hi:t.««() 
*»7,  H,',T,  itm 

3I«,  «<).'>,  ODD 

n,  J2n,W),nw 

$!.!>««.  MO,  000 

France 

7X\  7+4.  inn 

HelL'iuni         

113.  .')10,(K)0 

Nelherlinds    

3f.l,46«i,000 

Sweden       . 

».S.  M7.000 

Swii7.erland 

fi."),  47:j,  (JDO 

Canatla  ..  

42fi.  ).W,000 

Mexico    .  

7B.  »A.  IKX) 

C\»|onit>la                  - .  ... 

3fi,  77H.  000 

Philippine  I.ilands 

.W.  131.000 

Au.Mralia       ....................... 

70,  .172.  'no 

Soiiih  Africa............................ 

9.411.0)10 

Jat»wn                 .....................•....*.....•.. 

232.  32A.  0)10 

Hrltxh  India           ......--. 

I. to.  I42.))00 

All  (HIirr  ccrtirilriet. ............................... 

iZ7,  7r.i,))00 

TaUl 

4,44M,3»,<M 

wnrm  the  was  nvm — tmxm  wmatt 
When  the  war  in  Europe  comes  to  an  end.  and  millions 
of  men  now  engaged  in  war  return  to  productive  employment 
in  foreign  agriculture  and  Industry,  our  troubles  In  the  United 
States  will  be  magnified  beyond  present  compreiiensson.  De- 
preciated foreign  currencies  and  the  fact  that  our  country  will 
possess  nearly  all  of  the  world's  gold  will  make  the  United 
States  the  dumping  ground  for  cheaply  produced  farm  and 
manufactured  products  from  all  corners  of  the  earth.  Our 
export  market,  which  now  consists  largely  of  war  materials, 
will  diminish  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  cheap  foreign  com- 
petition in  all  lines  will  bring  serious  distress  to  our  coimtry. 
We  can,  in  part,  protect  our  future  domestic  economy  by 
legislation,  but  not  before  the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress 
learn  that  our  first  duty  is  to  protect  the  welfare  of  our 
fellow  Amgricans. 

The  following  United  States  Treasury  statement  discloses 
that  foreign  governments  still  owe  the  American  people  the 
sum  of  $14,605,031,504,70  from  loans  made  by  President  Wilson 
during  the  Democratic  administration  of  20  years  ago. 

Debtor  countries 
ITotal  Indebtedness  (payments  on  principal  deducted)] 

Armenia         $23,901,391.74 

Belgium 457,  552,  820.  78 

Czectioslovalcia 165,  788.  588.  45 

Rstonia 21.321,017.05 

Finland 8.  142.  890.  21 

Prance 4-  200.332.  646.  54 

Germ-iny  (  Austrian  Indebtedness) 26,016.720,15 

Great    Britain 5.574.430.793.82 

Greece-  34.525.547.43 

Hungary 2.  412.  700.  53 

Italy 2,  025.  525.  996.  77 

Latvia -  8.790.192.69 

Lithuania 7.  870.  378.  50 

Poland    -  266. 815.451  34 

Rumania 64.  914.  114.  78 

Russia  395.002.244.62 

Yugoslavia 61.  817.  578.  15 

Germany ,     1.259.870.431.25 

Total — 14.  605.  031.  504.  70 
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Philippine  National  Volunteers  for  Complete 
Independence  in  1946 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9.  1940 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  unrest  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  Par  East,  and  occasional  statements  that 
there  should  be  a  restudy  of  the  Philippine  independence 
question.  I  wish  the  membership  of  this  House  to  know 
that,  so  far  as  the  100,000  members  of  the  Philippine  Na- 
tional Volunteers  are  concerned,  they  are  opposed  to  any 
restudy  of  the  Tydings-McDuffle  Act.  and  are  ready  to 
assume  their  responsibility  as  free  people  on  and  after  July 
4,  1946. 

For  your  information.  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  the 
Philippine  National  Volimteers  are  composed  of  men  up  to 
45  years  of  age  who  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States  and  swear  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  of  our  country.  In  their  membership 
we  And  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  located  in  every  section  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  who  are  highly  appreciative  of  the 
benefits  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  to  know  that 
the  chief  of  staff  of  the  National  Volunteers  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  Maj.  Oen.  Francisco  Delgado.  who  was  recently  one 
of  our  colleagues,  and  served  ably  among  us  as  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  sentiment 
of  this  organization  is  ably  stated  in  the  recent  annual  mes- 
sage of  President  Panfilo  Laconico.  who  was  elected  for  the 
eighth  consecutive  term,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  these 
patriots  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  By  leave  given  me.  I 
quote  from  part  of  Lieutenant  General  Laconico's  annual 
message,  delivered  before  a  large  attendance  of  delegates 
at  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Volunteers, 
held  on  February  25.  at  the  general  headquarters  of  the 
organization  at  ICanila,  P.  L: 

Before  I  proceed  to  acqiialnt  you  with  the  various  details  of  our 
activities  during  the  fiscal  year  which  had  Just  cloeed.  1  wish  to 
can  your  attention  to  the  need  of  revitalizing  ourselves  and  renew- 
ing our  fervor  In  order  to  meet  a  new  challenge  which  It  is  our  mls- 
fortime  to  confront.  I  wish  to  make  reference,  gentlemen,  to  the 
•cceptatlon  by  certain  dements  of  our  people  who  are  willing  to  for- 
feit our  right  to  ultimate  freedom  In  favor  of  vmcertalnty.  Such 
wUllngneas  Is,  in  part,  baaed  upon  certain  flimsy,  unreal,  and 
groundless  hope  Inspired,  allegedly,  by  the  uncertainty  of  world 
conditions  and  by  the  Inability  of  our  forces  to  repel  foreign  ag- 
gressions if  and  when  such  an  aggresston  comes. 

On  this  point,  gentlemen.  I  cannot  but  be  emphatic  with  respect 
to  our  stand. 

The  Philippine  National  Volunteers  was  conceived  and  founded 
0  years  ago  upon  the  assumption  and  on  the  firm  deteraalnatlon  of 
our  people  of  attaining  the  independence  of  our  country.  Our 
determination  has  sot  abated  even  tar  a  single  lota.  We  have  modl- 
fled  and  adjusted  our  requirements  and  personal  efforts  toward 
the  attainment  of  the  goal  which  our  leaders  and  our  people  have 
so  reverently  set  for  our  country.  We  have,  since  the  Inauguration 
of  the  new  regime,  laid  down  our  own  program  based  on  inde- 
pendence In  1946  and  have  geared  ourselves  to  the  preparation  of 
those  tasks  incident  to  the  Inauguration  of  Independent  nation- 
hood. Thus  far.  there  has  been  no  reason  for  us  to  change  or  alter 
our  plans.  We  should  be  ready  for  Independence  and  shoiUd 
cherish  that  day  when  we  may  caU  ourselves  ultimately  free.  Free- 
dom Is  the  richest  heritage  which  America  has  given  us;  freedom 
Is  the  richest  prize  which  liberty-loving  Americans  have  awarded 
us.  Let  us  sanctify,  revere,  and  cherish  this  heritage  because 
nothing  else  in  the  world  can  be  more  valuable  or  more  lasting. 
•  •••••• 

oir  THB  iMBBmntDrcs  qubrion 
On  nxve  than  one  oocaslon  In  the  past,  I  have  mmde  full  reltera- 
tlon  of  the  stand  of  the  National  Volunteers  of  the  Philippines  on 
t3ie  question  of  Philippine  Independence.  As  Independence  Is 
already  an  acoompllabed  faet.  and  a*  the  Tyding»-McDuffle  law  has 
been  ratified  by  tbe  PUlplnaa.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  PbUlpptne 
Matlonal  Volunteers  to  pursoe  tbat  course  leading  to  the  eventual 
.  grant  of  independence  wran  the  terminaUoo  of  tlM  current  tran- 
•tttoo  period. 


It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  as  Volunteers  we  are  looked 
upon  as  leaders  of  thought  and  citizenship  in  cur  respective  com- 
munities. For  this  reason,  ovir  stand  on  the  subject  of  xiltlmate 
freedom  should  be  unreserved  and  outspoken  Oxxr  stand  on  the 
subject  serves  to  bear  no  little  anaount  of  influence  to  those  who 
lock  upon  us  for  gu.dance  and  inspiration.  I  have  said  this  before 
and  I  am  saying  it  again:  Let  us  help  create  here  a  people  con- 
scious of  their  obligations  as  citizens  of  a  free  country.  •  •  • 
Confronted  as  we  are  with  a  new  dispensation  In  our  national  llle, 
it  is  saddening  to  note  that  we  have  not  as  yet  been  prompted  to" 
a  full  realization  of  our  situation.  •  •  •  As  Volunteers  I  call 
upon  you  to  help  in  making  our  people  realize  that  we  are  citizens 
of  a  country  about  to  be  free,  that  by  virtue  of  certain  covenants 
and  enactments  between  our  country  and  that  of  America,  we  are 
entrusted  with  new  responsibilities.  Four  hundred  years  of  asso- 
ciation with  foreign  powers  has  poisoned  otir  minds  and  has  given 
us  the  feeling  of  subservience  which  aU  peoples  of  a  subjected 
country  feel. 

As  leaders  along  the  lines  of  citizenship,  or  at  least  as  belonging 
to  a  group  striving  to  be  model  citizens,  we  should  keep  faith  with 
our  respective  trusts  and  should  meet  our  obligations  accordingly 
Let  lis  assume  our  new  responsibilities  with  faith  and  courage 
The  country  exacts  of  us  the  fulflllment  of  certain  duties  and 
obligations.  Let  us  meet  them.  Let  us  pay  our  taxes;  let  us 
cooperate  with  the  administration  in  the  orderly  process  of  pre- 
paring our  country  for  national  security.  Let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  rigoroxis  compliance  of  those  activities  and  labors 
which  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  Philippine  National 
Volunteers  had  set  for  us  to  foUow. 

We  have  sworn  ourselves  to  a  duty  which  exacts  of  us  the 
ultimate  in  sacrifices  and  discipline.  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen  to 
remain  true  to  your  respective  oaths.  Otirs  is  a  military  orga'nl- 
BBtlon  and  in  such  a  body  discipline  is  the  watchword,  and 
discipline  is  our  primary  requirement.  Let  us  learn  to  follow  the 
leaders  to  obey  commands  from  them,  and  to  follow  instructions 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  General  Laconico.  in  this  statement,  tells  us 
how  the  mass  of  people  in  these  islands  feels  about  inde- 
pendence. I  hope  when  complete  freedom  comes  to  those 
people  the  powerful  governments  of  the  world  will  join  to- 
gether and  make  those  islands  neutral  and  guarantee  to  them 
freedom  and  liberty  forever. 


Can  the  Wagner  Act  Be  Made  To  Work? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday  May  9.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HOWARD  W    SMITH.  OP  VTROINIA 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fcllowing  address 
of  my  colleague  from  Virginia,  Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith: 

I  don't  know  but  that  tl^  answer  I  am  supposed  to  glvo  might 
better  come  from  some  other  soiure,  the  question  being  Can  the 
Wagner  Act  be  made  to  work?  I  think  the  Warner  Act  can  be  made 
to  work,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  and  why  as  briefly  as  I  can. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  recognize  that  all  of  you  are  hard-headed,  com- 
mon-sense businessmen,  and  I  am  not  here  to  give  you  any  display 
of  oratory,  becau.se  that  is  not  along  my  Une,  but  I  am  going  to  seek 
to  tell  you  what  I  know.  If  you  are  then  convinced  that  the  things 
that  should  be  done  are  what  I  believe  should  be  done  those  of  Ma 
who  are  fighting  this  battle  here  in  Wa&hlngton  might  have  your 
assistance  and  cooperation. 

I  think  that  the  businessmen  of  this  country  as  a  tlrst  step  must 
make  up  their  mlnd.<!  that  coUectlve  bargaining— which  Is  the  thing 
tbat  tbe  Wagner  Act  protects — Is  a  tblng  that  is  here  to  stay 
Whether  you  like  It  or  not.  It  Is  one  of  those  conditions  Ui  a  rapidly 
changing  business  world  that  you  must  make  up  your  minds  to  Ket 
along  with.  " 

PTTKPosas  or  WACirEa  act 
The  Wagner  Act  as  It  was  originally  enacted — and.  I  submit,  as  It 
as  Intended  by  Congress — had  a  twofold  purpose.  One  was  to 
declare  by  law  the  right  of  employees  to  bargain  with  their  em- 
ployers  collectively  througb  representatives  of  their  own  choosing 
The  second  object  of  that  law  was  to  fairly.  hone«tly  and  Impar- 
tially furnUh  the  machinery  for  the  protection  and  enforcement  of 
that  right  of  collective  bargaining.  Now  that  Is  all  the  Wagner  Act 
was  ever  intended  to  do.  according  to  Its  sponsors  at  the  time  It 
was  enacted  The  things  that  you  and  I  quarrel  about  are  ths 
things  Uiat  I  mbmit  Congress  never  Intended  and  the  stxmsors  of 
Um  bill  new  intended.  sponsors  a 
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KEID    rOR    IMPARTIAL    ADMINISTRATION 

To  make  the  Wagner  Act  work  there  are  two  things  that  must  be 
accomplished.  To  make  any  law  work  in  this  country  satisfac- 
torily, tliere  has  to  be  a  fair,  honest,  and  Impartial  admlni.stratlcn 
of  that  law.  That  Is  No.  1.  As  a  corollary  to  that,  ycu  have  to 
make  the  American  people  very  confident  of  the  fact  that  It  is 
working  in  a  fair,  honest,  and  Impartial  way. 

Whatever  might  be  the  facts.  If  the  country  is  sold  on  the  Idea 
that  one  of  our  laws,  whether  It  Is  the  Wagner  Act  or  some  ether 
act.  is  not  working  fairly  and  honestly  with  all  the  people  with 
whom  It  deals,  then  you  have  destroyed  public  confldencc  in  that 
act  and  before  it  can  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily,  whatever  the 
facts  may  be.  that  public  confidence  must  be  restored.  To  restore 
that  public  confidence  there  must  be  an  Impartial  administration 
of  the  law  and  then  on  top  of  that  there  must  he  amendments  to  the 
law  to  correct  the  evils  ^\hich  are  almost  unanimously  conceded. 

We  must  not  only  have  a  fair  and  impartial  administration  of 
the  act.  but  we  mu.st  have  those  needed  amendments  to  the  act 
that  will  reassure  the  public  that  the  things  that  have  happened 
In  the  past  cannot,  under  any  administration,  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture. So  we  have  proposed  certain  amendments  that  those  who 
think  the  Labor  Act  Is  some  sort  of  sacred  cow  that  must  not  be 
touched,  proclaimed  as  intended  to  destroy  and  ema-;culHte  the 
Wagner  Act.  Such  Is  not  the  case;  and  my  few  remarks  this 
afternoon  are  going  to  be  devoted  to  telling  you  what  tliose  im- 
portant amendments  are  and  why  we  offered  them  and  why  they 
should  be  adupted  In  some  Instances.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the 
sources  from  which  they  came,  and  I  am  going  to  start  out  with 
the  so-called  free-speech   amendment. 

rRESERVATION    OF    FREE    SPEECH 

The  so-called  free-speech  amendment  is  that  amendment  which 
would  reafBrm  the  right  of  free  speech  in  this  c;:untry.  As  it  is 
now.  as  you  know,  if  a  man  should  happen  to  remark  to  one  of  his 
employees  that  If  he  had  a  son  he  would  not  advise  him  to  Join  a 
union,  that  Is  an  unfair  labor  practice;  it  has  been  so  held  by  the 
Board.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  became  the  victim  of  that 
ruling  just  as  the  employers  did,  and  so  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  proposed  an  amendment  to  lift  that  ban  and  permit  the 
employer  to  dlicuss  with  his  employees  any  subject  that  might  be 
of  mutual  interest. 

What  did  our  committee  do  in  destroying  this  act  through  such 
an  amendment?  We  took  word  for  word  the  amendment  adopted 
and  proposed  and  intrcduced  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  offered  It  to  the  Congress  as  the  solution  of  that  difficulty.  If 
we  are  to  he  Indicted  on  that  grovmd  for  attempting  to  destroy  the 
Wagner  Act.  then  we  must  be  indicted  Jointly  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  think  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
been  here  many,  many  years  protecting  the  rights  of  the  American 
working  man  when  some  of  these  folks  who  now  declare  themselves 
to  be  its  champions  were  walking  around  in  swaddling  clothes. 

Tliere  is  Just  one  thing  we  didn't  adopt,  though.  In  the  American 
Federation  of  L.uix)r  amendment  to  free  speech.  We  thought  the 
American  Federation  of  Lalwr  perhaps  went  further  than  Congres.s 
ought  to  go.  and  so  we  actually  modified  Mr  William  Green's 
amendment  and  wouldn't  go  as  far  In  our  committee  report  as  Mr. 
William  Green  and  the  American  Federation  of  LalDor  proposed  to 
go  and  have  advocated  ^oing  before  three  committees  of  ilie  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  That  Is  how  we  sought  to  destroy  the 
act  with  the  free  speech  amendment.     Now  I  will  pass  on  to  another 

UNrrs    FOR    COLLECTTVI    BABCAININO 

The  unit  of  representation.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  of  you  folks 
are  familiar  with  that  subject,  but  under  the  act  this  Board  has  the 
arbitrary  and  complete  power  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  col- 
lective bargaining  unit  in  which  the  employees  shall  vote  in  any 
el€>ction.  In  other  words,  they  may  say  that  one  factory  ghall  be 
the  whole  unit  and  the  employees  shall  elect  represe.Ttatives  from 
that  factory.  But  the  Board  can  also  say  that  we  will  take  this 
factory  In  Indiana,  this  one  in  Virginia,  and  this  one  In  Minnesota, 
and  we  will  throw  them  all  in  together  and  make  one  unit  and  the 
employees  In  nil  these  plants  will  all  have  to  vote  in  the  same  elec- 
tion. Now  that  has  caused  untold  trouble.  It  Is  probably  one  of 
the  most  disputed  questions  about  the  whole  act. 

What  did  we  do  about  that?  A  gentleman.  Dean  Lloyd  Garrison, 
a  very  fine  man  and  the  chairman  of  the  old  Labor  Board  under 
the  N.  R.  A.,  and  he  knows  his  stuff,  came  before  our  committee  and 
Bald  that  that  slttiatlon  was  bad  and  that  It  needed  a  remedy.  He 
sat  there  before  our  committee  and  stated  the  amendment  which 
he,  probably  the  best  friend  of  the  Labor  Board,  undoubtedly  cne  of 
the  best  friends  of  organii;ed  labor,  and  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
the  Wagner  Act,  thought  was  the  thing  to  accomplish  It.  That 
amendment  was  this:  Whenever  a  dispute  arose  as  to  what  should 
constitute  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit,  instead  of  the  Labor 
Board  getting  Into  the  middle  of  It  and  being  partial  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  that  subject  Miould  be  withdrawn  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  until  those  labor  unions  had  settled  that  quarrel  among 
themselves  and  put  the  settlement  In  writing.  That  was  the  sugges- 
tion offered  by  Dean  Lloyd  Garrison,  tbe  chairman  of  the  old  Labor 
Board. 

Our  committee  In  Its  frantic  eflTorts,  as  the  other  folks  say,  to 
destroy  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  adopted  Dean  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison's amendment.  If  we  are  to  t>e  Indicted  for  seeking  to  destroy 
the  Labor  Act.  then  we  must  be  Jointly  indicted  with  Dean  Lloyd 
Oarrison,  the  best  friend  that  the  Labor  Board  ever  had. 


OTHER    POSSIBLE    AMENDMENTS 

I  mention  these  things  to  you,  gentlemen  because  of  the  fact 
that  this  propaganda  started  as  soon  as  our  amendments  were 
offered  that  we  were  seeking  to  destroy  the  rights  of  organized 
labor.  Well,  the  fact  Is  that  it  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference 
what  amendments  we  had  offered,  the  same  cry  would  have  gone  up. 
We  cculd  have  offered  some  amendments  that  would  have  had 
equally  good  authority  that  we  did  not  offer.  For  Instance,  take  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  that  the  labor  folks  say  works  fine.  We  could 
have  offered  an  amendment  that  the  Wagner  Act  do  away  with 
the  closed  shop.  If  we  had  done  that,  we  would  have  followed  the 
National  Railway  Labor  Act,   which  prohibits  the  closed  shop. 

We  could  have  put  In  an  amendment  which  would  have  prevented 
mass  picketing  and  such.  If  we  had  done  that,  we  would  have  been 
following  the  English  law  that  some  of  our  men  on  Capitol  Hill  tell 
us  works  so  satisfactorily  and  so  fine.  But  we  didn't  do  those 
things.  What  we  sought  to  do  was  to  reach  the  worst  part  of  this 
act  as  quickly  as  possible  and  offer  those  amendments  which  we 
thought  a  fair  Congress  would  put  through. 

EXCLUSION   FOR  WH-LFUL   VIOLENCE 

I  will  mention  another  one.  We  put  In  an  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  the  Board  from  arbitrarily  requiring  an  employer  to 
reinstate  an  employee  who,  in  the  course  of  a  labor  dispute,  has 
engaged  In  willful  violence.  There  is  the  biggest  row  about  that 
you  ever  heard.  Some  of  these  fellows  think  that  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  do;  they  think  that  the  Board  should  be  permitted  to 
reinstate  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  willful  violence,  such  as  a 
sit-down  strike.     Let's  see  what  was  our  authority  for  that. 

The  Labor  Board  In  the  Fansteel  case  ordered  the  employer  to 
reinstate  a  number  of  people  who  had  been  discharged  because  they 
had  actually  with  violence  seized  and  taken  possession  of  the  plant 
of  that  company  by  means  of  a  sit-down  strike.  They  ordered  those 
men  reinstated.  That  ca.se  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reversed 
the  Board  and  taid  that  the  Board  had  no  power  and  no  right  and 
no  authority  to  reinstate  men  who  had  engaged  in  violence  and 
had  unlawfully  seized  their  employer's  property. 

So  we  put  In  an  amendment  to  cover  that,  and  the  reason  we 
did  It  was  that  Immediately  after  that  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Labor  Board,  In  another  case  then  pending  In  the  circuit 
court.  In  the  face  of  that  decision,  sought  to  get  that  circuit  court 
to  order  the  reinstatement  of  n>en  who  had  been  fired  for  Indulg- 
ing in  a  sit-down  strike. 

If  we  sought  in  our  amendments  to  destroy  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  If  we  must  be  Indicted  for  doing  so.  then  we 

must  be  Jointly  indicted  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  whose  opinion  suggested  to  us  the  amendment  which  we 
offered. 

BOARD'S  POWERS  OVER  BARGAINING  UNrt 

This  perhaps  does  not  interest  you  so  much  as  it  does  the  laboring 
man,  but  do  you  know  that  under  this  unit  of  representation  that 
I  was  talking  about  a  while  ago.  if  the  Lat>or  Board  decides,  as  it 
did  decide  In  the  Longshoremen's  case  on  the  Pacific  coast,  that 
Instead  of  having  one  factory  In  a  unit  the  whole  west  coafit  should 
be  the  unit  of  representation,  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  that 
decision  to  any  coiu-t? 

I  will  Illustrate  what  happened  In  tlie  Longshoremen's  case. 
There  were  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  up  and  down  the  west  coast,  unions 
of  longshoremen  that  had  been  there  from  time  Immemorial, 
almost;  they  had  operated  for  years,  they  had  built  up  their  re- 
serves, they  had  members  as  devoted  to  their  own  A.  F.  of  L.  union 
as  you  are  to  your  lodge,  and  the  Board  decided  that  all  of  the 
west  coast  must  be  thrown  into  one  unit  of  representation  and 
everybody  on  the  west  coast  who  was  a  longshoreman  should  vote 
on  what  union  should  be  selected. 

Well,  the  result  was  that  there  were  more  C.  I.  O  's  than  there 
were  A.  F.  of  L.'s.  and  so  the  C.  I.  O.  was  certified  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  the  whole  west  coast.  A  gentleman  who  Is  probably  known 
by  reputation  to  all  of  you,  one  Mr.  Hariy  Bridges,  operates  that 
C   I.  O   union  on  the  west  coast. 

That  decision  destroyed  the  right  of  bargaining  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  unions  all  up  and  down  the  west  coast.  That 
case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that,  although  that  decision  had  struck  at  the 
very  heart  of  those  unions  and  that  although  that  decision  had 
destroyed  valuable  property  rights  and  personal  righU.  there  was  no 
appeal  under  this  act  to  the  courts.  So  we  sought  to  remedy  that 
obvious  defect  by  putting  in  an  amendment  providing  that  they 
should  have  an  appeal  to  the  courts. 

I  don't  care  to  argue  with  anybody  who  will  maintain  the  position 
that  any  American  citizen  who  has  been  aggrieved  should  not  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  this  land. 

ELIMINATION     OF     ECONOMIC     DIVISION 

We  offered  another  amendment  that  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of 
strife,  and  that  was  to  abolish  what  is  known  as  the  economic 
division  of  the  Board,  headed  by  Dr.  David  J.  Saposs.  1  won't 
imdertake  to  go  Into  the  details  of  that  this  afternoon,  but  will 
merely  say  to  you  that  the  act  Itself  originally  provided  that 
there  should  be  no  economists  employed  by  this  Board  where  the 
data  could  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  we 
were  Informed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  that,  if  given  pr<^)er 
time,  they  could  furnish  any  statistics  that  they  were  asked  for. 
Notwithstanding  that,  this  Board  built  up  an  economic  division 
that  cost  the  Ooverument  about  $73,000  a  year.    We  recommended 
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Its  abolition,  and  as  authority  for  that  I  will  say  that  In  the  last 
few  weeks  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  something 
over  2  to  1  sustained  this  committee  on  that  by  entirely  obliterating 
the  appropriation  for  next  year  for  that  division  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

SZGKKSATION  Or  POWXIS 

We  offered  another  amendment,  and  I  think  the  best  authority 
for  that  is  the  good,  sound  common  sense  of  the  American  people, 
and  that  was  an  amendment  which  would  separate  the  prosecut- 
ing functions  of  this  Board  from  its  judicial  functions.  You  gen- 
tlemen know  Just  in  the  nature  of  things,  from  good,  sound,  com- 
mon horse  sense,  that  the  same  man  who  Investigates  a  case  and 
who  goes  into  court  and  prosecutes  the  case  can't  then  impartially 
try  the  case  and  decide  It.  That  Just  Isn't  human  nature.  But 
under  this  act  as  It  Is  now  constituted,  the  same  agency  which 
Investigate  in  the  flrst  instance,  which  prosecutes  In  the  second 
Instance,  and  which  finds  guilty  In  the  final  analysis  Is  all  one 
and  the  same.  I  am  willing  to  leave  that  Just  to  the  plain,  com- 
mon sense  of  anybody  that  there  never  ought  to  be  any  such  law 
as  would  permit  that,  and  that  the  defense  Is  made  to  that:  "Why 
pick  out  this  agency  and  do  It?"  The  answer  Is  that  my  fimctlon 
was  dealing  with  this  agency,  not  the  other  Government  agencies. 
If  I  had  my  way,  I  wouldn't  let  any  agency  confuse  the  three  con- 
stitutional functions  of  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  au- 
thority. 

PROPOSALS  rot  RXCMMAinZATION  OP  LABOB  BOABD 

I  am  coming  back  to  this  question  of  a  fair  and  impartial  tribunal. 
There  are  two  suggestions  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
One  Is  to  take  the  present  Board  and  keep  it  where  it  is  and  to  add 
two  new  members.  Now  that  subject  hasn't  been  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  and  I  am  a  little  curious  to 
know  what  la  going  to  be  the  excuse  and  the  reason  and  the  Justi- 
fication for  such  an  amendment  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  claim  that  there  oughtn't  to  be  any  amendments  to  the 
Labor  Act  and  that  everything  is  Just  hunky-dory  like  it  is.  If  that 
Is  true,  they  ought  not  to  add  any  to  the  present  members  of  the 
Board.  All  they  ought  to  do  Is  go  down  and  pin  a  medal  on  the 
present  members  of  the  Board. 

I  have  been  living  with  this  subject  for  nearly  a  year  now,  and  I 
expect  I  know  pretty  nearly  as  much  about  it  as  most  folks  up  there 
on  the  Hill,  and  I  Jiist  don't  think  that  Board  can  ever  be  restored 
to  public  confidence  in  the  United  States  so  that  there  may  be  coop- 
eration between  employer  and  employee  in  making  the  Wagner  Act 
work.  Until  you  do  restore  public  confidence,  it  never  will  work  as 
It  should.  So  our  amendment,  as  opposed  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  lady  from  New  Jersey,  I  believe,  provides  for  a  new  Board. 
All  we  do  Is  to  say  that  a  new  Board  is  created,  and  what  that  means 
In  practical  effect  is  that  the  President  may,  if  he  sees  fit.  appoint 
these  same  three  members  to  the  Board,  and  If  they  can  run  the 
Senate  gantlet  of  confirmation,  then  I  say  more  power  to  them  let 
them  go  ahead.  We  don't  cut  them  out  entirely:  they  have  still  got 
their  chance  to  be  reappointed  and  to  be  confirmed. 

UESTRICnON   ON   BIGHT  TO  KJBM 

I  am  Just  going  to  mention  one  Incident  In  closing,  as  to  why 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  new  Board.  Understand  me.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  that  I  have  no  personal  feelings  in  this  matter  at  all 
I  never  knew  anybody  connected  with  that  Board  untU  I  t>egan  this 
Investigation,  and  all  I  hope  to  do  is  to  lend  some  small  contribu- 
tion toward  making  this  thing  operate  so  that  it  will  not  be  a 
continual  blackjack  over  the  head  of  the  business  of  this  country. 
I  want  to  mention  one  Incident  which,  to  my  mind,  makes  im- 
perative at  least  the  opportunity  for  the  selection  of  a  new  Board 
Some  of  you  have  probably  heard  of  the  Waumbec  Mills  case  It  is 
now  pending  In  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  enforcement  by  the 
Board.  Two  men  applied  for  employment  with  the  Waumbec  Mills. 
■niey  were  in  need  of  a  ntunber  of  men.  and  there  were  a  large 
number  who  applied  for  employment.  It  so  happened  that  two  of 
these  men  said  that  they  belonged  to  a  union,  and  there  was  some 
conversation  about  it  concerning  which  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
conflict  of  evidence,  but  the  fact  remaina  that  they  did  not  get  a 
Job.  They  were  never\for  one  moment  on  the  pay  roil  of  that 
corporation.  ^J 

Two  years  later  this  Board  enters  an  order  which,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  ordered  that  corporation  to  reinstate  these  two  men 
who  had  never  been  Instated  in  their  employment  for  a  minute  in 
their  lives.  And  they  didn't  stop  there.  They  further  said  that 
they  had  been  engaged  in  an  iinfalr  labor  practice  becatise  they 
hadn't  hired  these  two  men  when  they  first  applied  for  appomt- 
ment,  and  so  they  ordered  this  company — believe  It  or  not — not  only 
to  reinstate  the  two  men  who  had  never  been  Instated  but  to  pay 
them  back  wages  ever  since  the  day  ttoey  i^pUed  for  a  Job.  And 
that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  a  unanimous  opinion  of  that  Board. 
I  don't  think  that  business  in  this  coxintry  will  ever  have  the 
confidence  in  a  board  that  rendered  such  a  decision.  Not  only  that, 
but  in  the  last  2  weeks  there  has  been  rendered  a  decision  of  similar 
character  where  a  company  had  been  formed  after  an  old  company 
went  out  of  business.  Remember,  this  Is  a  new  company,  with  en- 
tirely new  persozmel  and  new  interests  and  new  capital,  and  many 
of  the  old  employees  appUed  for  reinstatement.  Among  them  were 
43  members  of  the  C.  I.  O.  It  seems  there  were  about  two  hundred 
and  some  members  who  were  not  reemployed  lor  some  reason  or 
anothef. 


The  other  day  the  Board  entered  a  decision  stating  that  the 
company  had  discriminated  against  these  men  who  had  never 
been  on  its  pay  roll  because  it  did  not  hire  them,  somebody  else 
got  the  Job.  And  so  Ln  that  case  it  was  ordered  by  the  Board  that 
42  men  who  had  never  been  Instated  should  be  reinstated.  It 
was  further  ordered  that  they  be  paid  their  wages  during  the  time 
that  they  were  idle,  from  the  time  that  they  flrst  made  application 
for   employment   and   didn't   get   it. 

IMPORTANCX  or   AMENDMENT   PROGRAM 

Now,  gentlemen,  all  you  have  to  do  if  you  want  to  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  this  country  Is  J\ist  look  down  that  road  as 
far  as  you  can  see  In  the  light  of  those  two  decisions  and  see  what 
can  happen  to  business  in  this  coxmtry  and  see  what  can  happen 
to  the  institution  of  private  capital  in  this  country  if  this  Board 
can  order  you  to  pay  from  1  to  10  years'  back  wages  for  people 
that  you  had  never  fired  because  you  didn't  hire  them.  I  should 
like  you  businessmen  to  think  about  that  ca.se,  because  when  you 
go  back  home  I  want  you,  if  you  agree  with  me,  as  far  as  you  can 
to  help  me  put  through  some  honest  and  fair  amendments  to  this 
law. 


Federal  Housing  Operations  in  Oregon 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1940 


REPORT  OP  THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  ANGEUj.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  and  re'vise  my  remarks  by  including  therein  a  report 
by  the  Federsil  Housing  Administration,  showing  the  volume 
Of  P.  H.  A.  insuring  operations,  by  counties,  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  through  December  1, 1939.    The  report  is  as  follows: 

Value  of  Federal  Housing  Administration  insuring  operations,  by 
counties,  in  the  State  of  Oregon  {net  cumulative  totals  throuaH 
Dec.  31.  1939)  ^ 


County 


Title  I.  Property  Im- 
provrmect  Loaixs 
Insured 


Num- 
ber 


Baker 

Bt'ti'on 

Clackamas 

ClBt.srp      

ColuKibia 

CfKW    

Crook 

Curry    

Deschutes 

IX>uf!las 

Qilliam 

Grant 

Harney 

Hood  River... 

jBck.wn 

Jefferson 

Joseptiine  . 

Klamath 

Lake 

Ijine 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tiilamook 

rm-^tilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

W'ashington 

Wheeler 

Yamiiill 


6tat«totaL. 


323 
4S7 
l.Ml 
Ln27 
416 
441 

lie 

293 
205 
27 
l.M 
47 
349 

1.382 

21 

5.« 

1,2S8 
II,'! 

1,859 
305 
6IU 
5f)7 

2,007 

65 

18,102 

454 

fit 
2M 
472 
584 

73 
329 
087 

34 
378 


Amount 


34.  IM 


$117,  758  60 
144.906.  W 
51.').  WW.  37 
56.V  82i»  25 
142.  343.  98 
319,418.13 

47. 074  M 
ia3.441.18 
167.  119  66 
123.  rjl   76 

11,279.  70 

42.  425.  21 

2«,  '",2?  29 
224,  24>»  48 
518, 102.  m 

11.  IMi.  64 
34S,  076.  18 
5KS,  972  y) 

44.  .535  ,87 
775,  7(C  09 
190.  Of*  90 
2t)4.  N30.  61 
236. 8^2.  17 
708.913.09 

36.963.71 

4,9fi.<<,96S  51 

193.  580.  36 

2.'5.  166.  16 
145.434.31 
312.288.43 
212.701.45 
3.1,  7C  1.23 
M.i,  622.  56 
382.  240.  58 

13,(fc3.  58 
177.007.75 


Title  11.  Pmall 

Home  ^f  ortiraei'S 

Acceptnl  for  In- 

Bur<iOce 


Num- 
ber 


24 

75 
187 
63 
13 
24 
1 


Total 


Amount 


38 

7 
3 
2 


12,720.814.57 


57 
97 

"39' 

142 

22 

21  .S 

19 

48 

61 

402 

4 

2.295 

47 

1 

19 
43 
19 
16 
38 
111 
1 
•5 


$»».800 

2Hy.  orn 

6M.  500 

IHI.  9oO 

3G.  200 

53.025 

1,900 


88.7IX) 

21.000 

6.  .■!<«' 

5.400 


4,10s 


135.700 
313.000 

""96,800 
486.300 

64.100 
708.650 

38.100 
111.700 
188,-^00 

1,237,100 

8,  ,300 

7, 638.  525 

121.900 

1500 

52,150 

132.700 

56.700 

27,600 

107,300 

365,400 

1.  «00 

181,700 


Num- 
ber 


347 

5fi2 

1,728 

1.09U 

420 

4«5 

82 

116 

331 

302 

30 

136 

47 

406 

1,479 

21 

572 

1.430 

1.37 

2.174 

324 

W7 

638 

2,409 

69 

18,397 

501 

52 

283 

515 

603 

89 

367 

1,008 

35 

443 


Amount 


f:i8«.  V.S  fiO 

43;i. '.«»■>  .{0 

1. 150.  KB.  ;i7 

74fi,  779.  25 

178..M.3.'J8 

372. -141  13 

48.974  ,y 

103.1)1   18 

353.  Ki9  66 

144.  |-.3i    76 

22.  77rf  70 

47.  SZ\  21 

26.  G2!  29 

3.50.  94>«  48 

831.  1P2.  «9 

11.  l.so  64 

344.  h7'i.  18 

1.075.172  26 

lOH,  6a5  87 

i,4M.  :<.'.:  09 

22s,  !.■.«  90 

316.  .Vfl  61 
415.  \^l  17 


l,94fi 

45, 

1Z607. 

315. 

27. 
197. 
444 
269. 

61. 
2.^2. 
747. 

14. 
3.58, 


Oil  00 

ya.  71 

4y:'..  51 

666.  16 
SM  31 

9X8.43 
4«il.45 
.V.l  23 
922  56 
i-AO  .W 
6K3  58 
707  75 


13,400.000  1  3S,3«4   \  26,180.814.0 
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Capt.  Loui.s  Cukela — Marine — A  Man's  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  FRANK  H    RENTFROVV 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  present  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  April  28,  1940.  Having  had  2  years  of  service 
with  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  during  the  World  War, 
and  as  a  captain  in  the  Marine  Reserve  Corps,  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Record  this  tribute  to  Capt. 
Louis  Cukela: 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  April  28,  1940] 
Marinxs  to  Lose  Lolts  Cukela,  Most  Decxsrattd  Officer,  Through 

His  Retirement 
(By  Frank  H    Rentfrow) 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps  Is  losing  a  great  warrior.  A  man 
whose  fighting  heart  carried  him  from  the  enlisted  ranks  to  the  bars 
of  a  captain.  One  who  wears  on  his  breast  the  Medallle  Mllitalre. 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  three  palm.s, 
the  Italian  Croix  de  Guerre,  five  battle  clasps  on  his  Victory  Medal, 
and  many  lesser  recognitions.  But  above  these  decorations,  at  his 
throat,  he  Is  privileged  to  wear  this  country's  highest  award — not 
one  but  two  Conerossional  Medals  of  Honor;  and  Capt.  Louis  Culsela, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  has.  since  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Smed- 
ley  Butler,  remained  the  only  person  in  active  service  entitled  to 
wear  two  such  medals.  In  the  entire  history  of  our  country  only 
17  men  have  won  two  Medi^ls  of  Honor.  Louis  Culccla  nearly  brolce 
all  records  when  he  was  recommended  for  still  another,  but  the 
award  was  disapproved. 

Captain  Culccla  Is  not  unknown  to  Washingtonlans  He  served 
with  the  marine  gu^rd  at  tlie  na\-y  yard  for  2  yearr,;  his  pUtterlng 
medals,  his  6  feet  o/  military  figure  commanding  favorab.e  atten- 
tion on  the  frequent  occa.slons  when  the  marines  paraded  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Now  he  will  be  seen  no  more,  for  the 
romantic,  flctlonllke  warrior  sheaths  his  sword  in  retirenK-nt — the 
sword  that  lias  carried  him  Into  many  distant  lands  on  great 
adventures. 

Louis  Cukela  was  born  In  Split,  Serbia,  on  May  1.  1888,  and  early 
in  his  youth  took  up  the  profession  of  arms  in  his  own  country.  In 
1916  we  find  him  serving  as  a  corporal  with  the  Thirteenth  United 
States  Infantry  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Those  were  grim  days  of  horror  for  the  Allies.  Tiny  Serbia,  ever 
the  butt  of  warring  nations,  was  being  smashed  to  pieces  The  Aus- 
tr;ans  had  struck  time  and  again,  only  to  be  flung  back  across  the 
frontier.  Then  the  combined  forces  of  the  Central  Powers  ripped 
their  way  In.  tore  the  Serbian  defenses  up  by  the  roots  and  trampled 
them  under  foot.  The  tiny,  resolute  army  was  scattered,  and  Louis 
Cukelas  father  was  held  prisoner  in  the  fort  of  Marlbor. 

In  his  far-away  Philippine  station  Corporal  CTukela  read  a  pa- 
thetic appeal  from  home.  "We  are  fighting,"  it  EtUd  briefly.  'Where 
are  you?"  The  young  corporal  didn't  hesitate.  He  bought  hi."*  way 
out  of  the  Army  and  was  soon  aboard  the  steamship  Thomas,  bound 
for  the  States 

CONSIDERED   CANADA 

His  first  Intention  was  to  enlist  in  the  Canadian  service,  but  by 
now  it  was  apparent  to  everyone  that  the  United  States  would  soon 
be  in  the  conflict.  "The  first  to  fight!"  slogan  of  a  Marine  Corps 
recruiting  poster  caught  his  eye,  and  shortly  thereafter  Louis  Cukela. 
erstwhile  corporal  in  the  Tlilrteenth  Infantry,  was  tr>ini<  to  explain 
to  an  officious  first  sergeant  of  marines  that  the  "N.  C.  U.  S.  A."  on 
his  service  record  Elgnifled  "naturalized  citizen"  Instead  of  "not  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States."  as  was  interpreted  by  the  recruiter. 

On  June  26.  1917.  one  Louis  Cukela.  with  the  globe  and  anchor 
emblem  of  the  Marine  Corps  transfixed  in  his  campaign  hat,  de- 
barked with  the  other  leatherneclcs  at  St.  Nazaire,  France. 

The  days  rolled  by  in  a  rapid  cycle  of  training  periods.  On 
M.irch  18  the  outfit  moved  into  a  quiet  sector  Ju.st  south  of  Ver- 
dun Before  a  month  had  passed.  Sergeant  Cukela  was  cited  and 
awarded  a  Croix  de  Guerre  by  the  French;  and  cited  in  divisional 
orders  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  Second  Division.  A.  E   F. 

On  May  27  some  40  divisions  of  German  soldiery  torrentcd  down 
from  the  north  and  rolled  like  a  tidal  wave  toward  the  Marne. 
The  French  dcfensts  were  swept  aside,  as  a  rotten  breakwater  goes 
with  the  flood.  Frenzied  pollus  scurried  back,  leaving  a  small  and 
persecuted  rear  gu.ird  to  die  at  the  bridgeheads. 

The  Second  Division  of  the  American  Army  was  htirrlcdly  assem- 
bled at  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  re.<=t  area  In 
camions  and  on  foot  they  raced  toward  the  front.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  The  enemy  was  coming  fast.  Thirty-five  kilo- 
meters in  three  days. 

The  Marines  were  Rung  Into  a  tangled  forest  known  as  Belleau 
Wood.     Nearly   a   moutli  later,   when  they  came  out  again,   those 


who  did.  the  woods  were  theirs;   eternally  theirs,  for  the  grateful 
French  had  renamed  the  field  Bois  de  la  Brigade  de  Marine. 

L<juis  Cukela  led  his  platoon  through  those  woods,  tlieir  bayonets 
flashing  His  individual  fearlessness  was  recognized,  and  Sergeant 
Cukela  was  recommended  for  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor; 
but  it  was  not  forthcoming — this  time. 

ON   THE    MARCH    AGAIN 

On  July  9.  their  mission  accomplished,  the  marines  were  with- 
drawn, a  well-mauled  outfit.  A  week  later  they  were  on  the  march 
again.  Solssons.  Long  after  the  bloody  horrors  of  Belleau  Wood 
are  forgotten,  the  survivors  of  Solssons  will  remember  that   fight. 

The  marines  moved  out  of  their  billets  on  the  evening  of  July  16, 
converged  at  the  rendezvous,  and  presently  the  entire  brigade, 
battalion  by  battalion,  was  marching  down  the  broad,  white 
highway. 

Sgt.  Louis  Cukela  was  close  to  the  head  of  the  column.  His 
dark  eyes,  protected  by  the  ramparts  of  high,  weather-beaten 
cheeks,  glinted  like  cold  gun  metal.  He  knew  they  were  marching 
to  battle,  for  he  had  interpreted  all  the  little,  intricate  signs  that 
Indicated  another  engagement. 

Cukela's  hobnails  drummed  out  the  cadence  on  the  hard-surfaced 
road  Presently  the  column  came  to  a  line  of  waiting  camions. 
The  pack-ladened  marines  climbed  into  the  vehicles  Soon  they 
were  lurching  along  like  some  liidcous.  disjointed  reptile.  Cukela 
sat  beside  a  wizened  Annemlte  driver,  silent  and  thoughtful  as  they 
snaked  their  way  through  lonely,  shattered  villages  and  passed 
French  columns  moving  wearily  in  the  same  direction.  Darkness 
fell.     Under  the  red  face  of  the  moon  the  cavalcade  roiled  onward. 

Dawn  came,  and  still  they  rumbled  forward.  The  sun  was 
directly  overhead  when  at  last  they  halted.  The  dust-powdered 
leathernecks  debarked  and  marched  off,  hungry  and  thirsty. 

Once  more  Cukela  felt  the  road  under  his  feet.  It  was  a  good 
road,  rolling  like  a  white  ribbon  toward  heavy  woods  In  the 
distance.  Clouds  pressed  down  suddenly  and  it  began  to  rain, 
a  fetid,  sultry  shower.  Then  the  marines  reached  the  woods.  It 
was  shlveringly  damp.  Cukela's  trained  mind  realized  something 
gigantic  was  happening,  for  the  woods  concealed  a  network  of  roads, 
crowded  with  horses,  guns.  Infantry,  and  even  sullen,  clanging  tanks. 

At  6  o'clock  they  pulled  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  rested  xintll 
darkness  changed  definable  figures  into  shapeless  distortions  of 
Jtmibled  silhouettes.  Then  they  were  on  the  march  again.  It  grew 
miserably  dark.  Cukela  breasted  the  rain  and  watched  the  light- 
ning play  against  the  black  sky 

Finally  the  rain  stopped.  Dawn  came  and  the  sky  looked  like 
greasy,  fat  bacon  with  a  few  red  streaks  of  lean  running  thougli 
it.  "The  marines  had  the  road  to  themselves  now,  for  the  artillery 
had  gone  Into  position  somo  distance  back,  and  the  other  units 
had  dl.'=ftppeared  to  transact  their  own  grim  bu.'^iness. 

They  halted  in  the  woods  and  Sergeant  Cukela  tran.smltted  the 
order  to  his  platoon.  The  men  stripped  to  combat  packs  and  then 
went  on  again  in  the  face  of  the  reddening  dawn. 

HALTED  BY  BARBED  WIRE 

Barbed  wire  .halted  the  advance  and  they  cut  their  way  through 
It.  The  woods  were  beginning  to  thin  out  before  the  company 
commander  made  the  signal  everyone  was  waiting  for.  Cukela 
circled  his  arms,  and  then  extended  them  out  from  his  sides.  His 
platoon  obediently  deployed  as  skirmishers,  as  taught  on  the  fields 
of  Parris  Island  and  Qviantico.  They  were  part  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
Company,  holding  the  extreme  right  of  the  line. 

With  an  abrupt  roar  the  batteries  In  the  rear  opened  up.  drench- 
ing the  German  lines  in  a  torrent  of  shell  fire.  Cukela  and  his 
marines  leaned  close  up  against  the  barrage.  You  lose  men  that  way 
from  friendly  fire,  but  not  so  many  as  when  you  hang  back  and 
give  the  enemy  a  chance  to  recover  before  you  are  on  them.  Tlie 
American  gunners  stopped  firing  and  the  German  artillery  began. 
But  most  of  the  big  sttiff  passed  over  the  marines,  ripping  into  the 
cannoneers  in  retaliation. 

As  the  friendly  barrage  lifted  the  marines  suddenly  realized  they 
were  confronted  by  the  cold  stuttering  of  Maxim  guns.  Then  rifle 
fire  began  whipping  into  the  advancing  skirmishers.  Cukela  shouted 
a  warning  and  pointed  to  a  saffron  mist  of  mustard  ga«  curling 
up  Here  and  there  men  were  falling.  The  rest  continued,  slowly, 
casually. 

Step  by  step  they  advanced,  engulflng  the  German  outposts  like 
seme  leisurely,  incomprehensibly  large  monster.  The  hostile  lines 
dinned  furiously. 

Then  abruptly  the  thread  of  sanity  snapped.  One  of  the  leather- 
necks whose  granddad  had  charged  with  Pickett,  shrieked  the  rebel 
ypll — the  battle  cry  that  half  a  century  before  had  resound  d 
through  the  Virginian  hills.  Other  marines  echoed  the  cr>-  and 
swept  forward  in  a  mad  assault.  All  the  training  of  Parris  Island 
and  Quantlco  vanished  with  that  scream.  It  was  each  man  for  him- 
self now.  They  clawed  forward,  stabbing  their  way  to  the  Boche 
rifle  pits.  Their  only  thought  was  to  close  in.  hand-to-hand.  Ma- 
chine guns  and  rifles  splattered  death  among  them. 

The  Sixty-sixth  Company  panted  forward.  With  them  went  Louis 
Cukela  biting  savagely  into  the  leather  strap  of  his  helmet,  his  eyes 
narrowed  to  brilliant  points.  Suddenly  his  platoon  halted,  the  fore- 
most melting  away  under  a  spray  of  machine-gun  fire.  The  rest 
wavered. 

Louis  Cukela,  flat  on  the  ground,  peered  Intently  ahead.  Hli 
keen  eyes  seaiched  lor  faint,  tell-tale  wisps  of  steam.  He  got  to  his 
knees. 

"I  know  where  they  are.  Ck)ine  on,  some  of  you  birds,  let's  get 
•eml" 
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ONX  CSAIVCZ  IM  THOTTSAlfD 


It  M«med  imposrtble  to  move  In  that  enfiladed  area.  It  was  sui- 
cide There  was  only  one  cliance  In  a  ttioxisandl  But  tbat  was  all 
the  fighting  sergeant  asked. 

Stealthily  he  slid  forward.  Two  of  his  men  started  with  him  but 
they  died  within  the  first  few  feet.     Cukela  went  on  alone. 

He  couldnt  see  the  hostile  guns  now.  but  he  could  hear  them  and 
be  crawled  toward  the  sound,  with  bvUlets  clattering  about  him. 
Be  struggled  forward  an  Inch  at  a  time,  nistralnlng  a  desire  to 
leap  to  bis  feet  and  stirge  ahead  In  one  wild  dash. 

Then  abruptly  he  saw  them:  Three  nests,  the  center  one  well  for- 
ward, the  fianklng  two  echeloned  back  for  mutual  protection.  The 
flaming  muzzles  of  eight  machine  guns  snarled  from  the  emplace- 
ments. 

Carefully  the  big  marine  worked  closer.  Time  and  again  the 
hostile  guns  disappeared,  only  to  show  up  once  more  in  some  rift 
In  the  underbrush.  Pulling  his  body  along  by  his  elbows,  Cukela 
circled  aroimd.  coming  up  on  the  flank  of  the  first  gun.  Now  a 
new  and  deadly  menace  presented  itself.  BiUlets  from  his  own 
platoon  snarled  about  his  ears.  Off  in  the  distance  German  snipers 
observed  his  movements  and  tried  desperately  to  kill  him.  Closer 
and  closer  he  wormed  his  way  toward  the  unsuspecting  gunners. 
Only  a  few  feet  separated  them  now.  Any  further  movement  must 
surely  be  detected. 

For  a  moment  Cukela  lay  studying  the  sltiaation.  Then  he  pvilled 
the  pin  on  a  grenade  and  tossed  it,  not  into  the  pit.  but  well  to  one 
side.  As  he  exf>ected  them  to  do,  the  Germans  swlvcled  their  guns 
away  from  him  to  point  toward  the  explosion.  He  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  sprang  toward  the  pit.    They  saw  him. 

Before  they  could  move  he  was  upon  them,  his  bayonet  licking  in 
and  out  like  a  serpent's  tongue.  A  gunner  fired  his  pistol  full  in  the 
marine's  face — and  missed.  The  steel-shod  rifle  swept  forward. 
Such  fury  could  not  be  witlistood.  The  survivors  fled  to  the  other 
emplacements  and  opened  Are  with  Insane  rage.  Cukela  wiped  the 
•weat  from  his  eyes.     There  was  stlU  much  work  to  be  done. 

He  gathered  a  couple  of  German  grenades  from  the  pit  and  hopped 
out  to  complete  his  Job.  A  stream  of  bullets  blazed  forth,  and 
Ctikela  moved  straight  forward  into  the  face  of  fire.  Now  he  was 
close  enough.  In  quick  succession  he  threw  the  bombs,  and  before 
the  gunners  recovered  from  the  blasts,  Cukela's  bayonet  was  at  their 
throats.  Those  who  lived  flung  up  their  hands  in  eager  surrender. 
Then  Cxikela's  platoon  came  up  and  stamped  out  the  other  nest. 

The  sergeant  and  his  platoon,  a  much  leaner,  smaller  platoon, 
tolled  on  through  the  woods  to  the  day's  objective.  The  brigade 
suffered  some  3,000  casualties  that  day,  and  Cukela's  men  furnished 
their  share. 

OBTAIMXD  "1  T 

The  night  of  the  19th  saw  the  relief  of  what  was  left  of  the 
marines.  They  tottered  out  across  the  fields  they  had  bought  with 
their  blood.  And  with  them  went  Louis  Cukela,  content  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  performed  his  task  well.  How  well,  he  was 
to  learn  later  at  Coblenz,  when  generals,  colonels,  majors,  and 
marine  were  being  decorated  for  various  deeds  of  valor.  Louis 
Cukela  was  at  the  right  of  the  line,  second  to  none  in  position  of 
honor.  He  stood  at  rigid  attention  while  they  hung  about  his  neck 
not  one,  but  two.  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor.  One  was  awarded 
by  the  Army,  the  other  by  the  Navy.  Only  five  men  have  ever 
received  this  decoration  from  both  services,  and  only  three  of  those 
men  ever  lived  to  wear  them. 

There  was  still  plenty  of  fighting  to  be  done.  There  was  bloody 
work  In  the  Marbache  sector  In  August;  the  St  Mihlel  offensive  a 
month  later:  then  Blanc  Mont  in  the  Champagne,  and  the  Mr-use 
Argonne  affair  which  ended  hostilities.  Throughout  these  en- 
gagements went  Cukela.  piling  up  traditions  of  reckless  courage 
distinguishing  himself  about  the  rest  in  an  outfit  where  courage 
was  a  collective  quality.  The  marmes  dwindled,  were  hacked  to 
pieces,  until  only  a  corporal's  gxuu^  of  the  original  regiments  was 
left.  Most  of  Cukela's  pals  were  gone:  but  he  remained.  They 
took  his  sergeant's  cheTrons  and  gave  him  the  bars  of  a  lieutenant 
to  replace  them. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  Sgt.  Louis 
Cukela  got  into  that  nest  of  German  machine  gunners  and  cleaned 
them  out  with  bombs  and  bayonet.  But  what  adventures  thoee 
Intervemng  years  have  brought  him;  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  San  Do- 
mingo, and  China.  Turbulent  years  of  Jungle  warfares — and  more 
medala. 

Well  and  faithfully  has  he  served  his  adopted  country.  Now 
he  stands  on  the  threshold  of  retirement,  the  most  highly  deco- 
rated marine  of  his  day.  In  generations  to  come  many  a  yovme 
leatherneck  will  preface  his  story  with  "Once  there  was  a  marine 
named  Louia  Cukela     •     •      •." 


^ggs — A  Surplus  Commodity? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9.  1940 
1«r.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.    Mr,  Speaker,  this  afternoon 
In  a  spirit  oi  abundance,  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  economy. 


and  common  sense,  with  which  we  started  this  session,  and 
with  which  we  originally  passed  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill,  we  considered  and  voted  on  a  few  more  parts  of  the 
conference  report.  In  that  same  spirit  of  abundance  we 
agreed  to  the  Senate's  increase  of  a  mere  eighty-five  millions 
to  the  fund  for  disposal  of  surplus  commodities. 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  being  a  new  Member,  I  was  unable  to 
secure  time  from  the  conferees  in  charge  of  the  debate  to 
discuss  this  expenditure  on  the  floor.  However,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  again  caU  all  Members'  attention  to  at 
least  one  flagrant  misuse  of  these  funds  which  we  again,  in 
a  sprit  of  wastefulness,  voted  this  afternoon. 

Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  Is  already  an  unex- 
pended balance  for  surplus  commodities  of  over  $101,000,000, 
That  is  why  this  House,  in  a  more  sensible  spirit,  in  the 
original  consideration  of  this  appropriation,  refused  the  Bud- 
get request  for  an  additional  $72,000,000  for  surplus.  The 
ever-genercus  Senate  went  the  Budget  thirteen  millions  more. 
and  today,  with  economy  flown  out  of  the  window,  we  turned 
down  an  effort  to  at  least  grant  what  the  Budget  requested 
and  save  the  taxpayers  a  few  millions, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  House  or  Senate  cannot  use  some  dis- 
cretion in  curtailing  some  of  our  expenditures,  let  us  at  least 
hope  that  the  officials  in  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion will  exhibit  a  bit  more  common  sense  than  now  seems 
to  be  the  case  In  at  least  part  of  my  own  district. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents enclosing  an  article  from  the  EScanaba  Daily  Press  of  last 
Friday,  May  3.  1940,  both  of  which  I  include  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Escanaba  Press  of  May  3,  1940) 

■GO  SURPLUS  IS  RiyoRTED DELTA  COTTNTT   rAKMEKS  GET   ONXT    13   CENTS 

rEH    DOZEN 

An  oversupply  of  eggs  in  Delta  County  and  vicinity  is  b<>lng 
reported  by  rural  storekeepers  and  farmers,  who  express  the  belief 
that  the  recent  shipment  of  a  carload  of  eggs  here  by  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation   is  mainly  responsible. 

Farmers  are  able  to  get  only  13  cents  per  dozen  for  their  eggs 
now.  a  ngtire  which  Ls  consldpred  to  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.    Incidentally,  the  Chicago  market  price  is  17  cents. 

Virtually  every  country  store  has  from  10  to  50  cases  of  surplus 
egK-s  in  the  back  room  one  wholesale  grocery  salesman  reported. 
Sales  of  eggs  to  consumers,  the  stores  report,  have  taken  a  sharp 
drop  of  late. 

Some  relief  clients  have  received  more  eggs  than  thev  could  use 
on  their  tables  and  have  sold  the  surplu.s  at  reduced  prices  to 
neighbors.  The  chief  complaint  is  directed  afialnst  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation's  policy  of  buying  storage  eggs 
elsewhere  msU-ad  of  buying  them  from  fanners  in  the  locality 
where  they  are  being  distributed.  Under  the  food-stamp  plan, 
this  sltuaUon  would  be  corrected  for  relief  clients  would  be  get- 
ting eggs  produced  by  poultry  farms  in  the  district.  It  was  pointed 
out.  *^ 

Raph)  RrvE«,  Mich.,  Mov  4.  1940. 

PKKD    BRAOL.KT. 

Member  of  Congreaa.  Eleventh.  District  of  MicKioan    Waahino- 
ton.  DC.  >  V      .  V- 

Dear  Sir:  I  enclose  a  clipping  from  yesterdays  issue  of  a  local 
newspaper. 

I  wrote  you  about  a  year  aero  that  W   P   A    and  relief  clients  had 
nm  me  out  of  the  hog  busmess.     For  years  I  had  sold  baby  pigs 
In  this  territory,  until  this  class  of  people  began  selling  pigs  from 
flocks  fed  on  surplus  commodities  at  prices  I  could  not  match 
becau.se  I  had  to  buy  shlpped-in  grain  for  my  hogs. 

So  I  quit  the  hog  business  with  only  a  Uttle  hoUer  (the  one  I 
sent  you),  and  relied  more  on  poultry  as  a  means  of  keeping  my 
head  Just  above  water.  With  egg  mash  at  $2  65  per  hundred  and 
■cratch  feed  at  %2  per  hundred,  and  eggs  at  20  cents  a  dozen  I 
wasnt  getting  much  of  anywhere,  but  I  tried  to  paddle  along  I 
■old  nearly  50  perc-ent  of  the  eggs  to  residents  around  here  and 
took  the  rest  to  the  farmers'  store  at  Trenary. 

Somewhere  near  a  month  ago  I  noticed  that  no  one  was  calling 
for  eggs.  I  thought  nothing  much  of  it  at  the  time  and  it  ran 
on  and  on  and  I  t>egan  to  wonder.  Then  one  day  a  Uttle  boy 
came  for  eggs  whoee  mother  had  been  a  steady  ctostomer.  I  gave 
him  the  eggs  and  coxmted  out  his  change  and  was  surprised 
when    he    said.    "Ruth    sells    eggs    cheaper    than    you    do." 

Ruth  happens  to  be  my  flrat  cousin,  and  I  pondered  this  state- 
ment for  some  time  1  knew  Ruth  had  a  few  chickens,  but  not 
many  more  than  enotigh  to  supply  their  own  needs,  and  I  knew 
that  her  husband  worked  on  W  P.  A ,  and  that  they  received 
quantities  of  surplus  commodlUes,  but  still  I  couldnt  understand. 
Then  one  day  another  one  of  my  W  P  A.  neighbors,  whose  family 
receives  huge  quantities  of  the  surplus  stuff  and  who  also  has  a 
few  hens,  told  me  how  well  she  s  doing  with  the  egg  business 
They'd  paid  up  a  bill  with  eggs.  Still  I  didnt  see  the  light^ 
Lately  in  every  store  I  go  I  see  quxuxUUes  of  brown  eggs     Brown 
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eggs  are  and  have  always  been  rather  rare  up  here  as  most  every- 
one raised  white  leghorns.  (I  wish  I  knew  if  It  is  brown  eggs 
that  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  is  bombarding  this 
locality  with  > 

Then  this  piece  came  out  in  the  paper,  and  you  can  draw  your 
own  conclusions  as  I  ve  drawn  mine. 

How  we  can  be  expected  to  buy  grain  from  the  Grain  Belt  to 
feed  our  hens  and  compete  with  prices  of  eggs  tliat  have  been 
given  free,  or  epgs  that  have  been  produced  by  feeding  surpiu.<5  food 
(the  women  tell  me  they  do  that  'cause  "the  6tu3  isn't  good")  is 
more  than  I  can  figure  out.  ; 

Surplus  Ccir.mcdUies  also  killed  our  potato  market,  and  I  now  I 
realize  that  my  economic  condition  is  nearing  the  hopeless  stage,  ' 
and  this  letter  is  b'.^ing  written  something  after  the  manner  of 
a  person  who  realizes  he  is  soon  to  drown  and  places  a  note  in  a 
bottle,  which,  if  found,  may  serve  to  tell  why  and  where  the  body 
went  down.  I  know  very  little  about  the  food-stamp  plan,  but 
hardly  think  it  will  be  anything  that  will  help  those  of  us  wbo 
are  Uncle  Sam's  stepchildren.  I  don't  thin^  we  have  to  go  to 
Denmark  to  find  scmething  rotten,  ; 

I  am. 

Very  truly. 

Jacob  A.  Ritteb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  admire  the  ob\1ous  sincerity  of  that  letter. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  give  heed  to  where 
we  are  heading  in  this  great  Nation?  At  least  it  is  time,  as 
Mr.  Ritter  ably  puts  it,  that  we  let  the  world  know  "why, 
when,  and  where  his  body  went  down"  In  this  perfectly 
asinine,  inexcusable,  unforgivable  "sea  of  absurd  wasteful- 
ness." 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  about  time  that  we  give  some  thought 
and  at  least  spend  some  time  looking  toward  the  relief  of 
another  "forpotten  man" — he  who  is  sincerely  trying,  by  all 
the  ideals  and  spirit  that  made  us  great,  to  make  for  himself 
and  his  family  an  honest  living?  Oh.  you  tried  to  hold  us 
on  the  floor  until  late  tonight — for  what,  so  that  we  could  in 
short  debate,  in  a  further  spirit  of  "pressure,  wastefulness, 
and  demagoguery."  agree  to  throw  away  another  hundred 
or  more  millions.  Not  to  debate  it  on  its  merit,  but  just  crush 
it  through  by  sheer  force.  And  what  had  we  on  the  docket 
for  tomorrow — two  juicy  bills  to  throw  away  more  millions  in 
subsidies  for  two  world's  fairs,  in  order  that  our  friends  the 
public  might  come  and  marvel  at  the  wonders  of  the  New 
Deal. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  had  stayed  on  the  floor  for  8 
hours,  had  previously  spent  4  hours  more  in  cur  office,  and 
the  chief  purpose  after  the  8  hours  is  to  forget  the  "forgotten 
man" — the  worker,  the  man  who  has  to  pay  the  bill — that 
we  can  gather  a  few  more  votes  in  the  coming  election  from 
those  we  can  further  subsidize  by  shipping  surplus  eggs  from 
the  South  to  Dolta  County,  Mich.,  in  order  that  Mr.  Ritter 
and  others  living  there  may  have  a  surplus  which  I  suppose 
you  will  then  want  to  ship  South  to  create  a  further  surplus 
there,  then  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  House  rebels.  Let  us 
use  seme  more  sense  before  we  throw  more  millions,  yes  a  few 
more  hundreds  of  millions.     Where   are   we  heading? 

Let  us  at  least  give  Mr.  Ritter,  and  millions  more  like 
him.  at  least  a  fair  chance,  at  least  an  even  break.  Let  his 
kind  drown  and  America  drowns  with  him. 


A  Revitalized  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

OF  TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10,  1940 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
draws  to  a  close  I  believe  it  to  be  proper  to  review  some  of  its 
actions.  As  it  convened  we  knew  that  it  would  be  remembered 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  because  it  marked  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  existence  of  the 
American  Congress.  After  it  had  been  in  session  for  a  time 
word  began  to  spread  through  the  country  that  it  would  be 
memorable  for  other  reasons.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  our 
forefathers  found  the  ideal  system  of  Government  when  they 
settled  upon  the  division  of  the  powers  of  government  into 


three  coordinate  branches,  the  legi.slativc,  the  executive,  and 
the  judicial.  It  was  their  plan  that  each  of  these  branches 
should  function  and  be  active  within  Its  own  sphere.  For 
almost  150  years  this  Nation  proceeded  upon  that  theory  and 
in  the  exact  observance  of  it.  In  this  manner  ths  Nation 
grew  big,  strong,  rich,  and  powerful. 

SI-HnE>.-DER    OF    1 ECISLATIVE    POWE3    TO    THE    EXECUTTVE 

Unfortunately,  In  the  two  Congresses  preceding  the  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress,  an  idea  gained  headway,  based  upon 
a  mistaken  idea  of  party  loyalty  or  loyalty  to  the  Executive 
as  head  of  the  party  in  power,  that  Members  of  Congress 
should  vote  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Such  a  system  was  contrary 
to  the  very  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  Gov- 
ernment of  division  of  powers  was  founded,  and  in  the  ob- 
servance of  which  we  became  great.  It  eliminated  any 
necessity  for  a  legislative  branch  of  Government.  It  re- 
duced the  Congress  to  nothing  more  than  a  rubber  stamp  to 
carry  forward  the  idea  of  the  Executive. 

REASSERTION   OF   POWER   BY   CONGRESS 

Shortly  after  our  sessions  as  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
began  the  Nation  knew  that  the  false  idea  of  government 
had  disappeared;  that  Congress  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
form,  a  rubber  stamp  or  a  useless  arm  of  government.  The 
Congress  had  recaptured  for  itself  and  for  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  now  living  and  to  come  in  the  generations  yet  to  be, 
the  dignity  and  power  intended  by  the  founding  fathers  and 
necessary  to  the  greatness  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
matter  what  pathway  fate  may  have  in  store  for  me,  let  me 
here,  in  the  Congress  of  my  Nation,  state  that  my  proudest 
boast  will  be  that  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Congress  which 
reasserted  and  recaptured  the  powers  belonging  to  Con- 
gress and  swung  once  and  for  all  from  the  path  followed  by 
European  nations,  where  the  destruction  of  a  free  and  uncon- 
trolled legislative  body  was  the  flr.st  step  in  establishing  dic- 
tatorship, back  to  the  clear  road  and  the  high  road  of  tra- 
ditional Americanism.  I  am  truly  glad  that  our  Democratic 
Party  was  responsible  for  this  awakening. 

WE  WILL    KEEP   OUT  OF   WAJl 

Within  every  American  heart  today  is  the  hope  that  this 
Nation  will  not  become  involved  in  the  holocaust  of  war 
which  envelops  Europe.  Every  father  and  mother  in  this 
land  prays  daily  that  the  bitter  cup  of  war  will  not  be  drunk 
by  their  sons.  American  youth  is  still  the  patriotic  lifeblood 
of  America,  ready  to  die  in  her  defense  if  such  should  be 
necessary.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  tis  seated  here  to  give  our 
every  thought  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  our  land 
and  to  the  protection  of  our  youth.  Let  all  occasions  of  war 
be  avoided;  let  every  waking  hour  on  our  part  be  devoted  to 
foreseeing  and  to  avoiding  incidents  which  might  prove  irri- 
tating. We  must,  we  can,  and  we  will  keep  this  Nation  out 
of  war. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

We  have  no  desire  to  enter  upon  a  war  of  aggression.  The 
American  people  will  never  permit  their  Nation  to  engage  in 
a  war  of  aggression.  Indeed,  this  Congress  possesses  under 
the  Constitution  only  the  power  "to  provide  for  the  common 
defense."  That  this  defense  should  be  adequate,  all  but  those 
who  have  ho  interest  in  our  American  plan  of  government 
agree.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  an  active  i>art  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  legislation  looking  to  the  expansion  of  our 
defense.  This  expansion  was  the  proper  and  prudent  thing 
to  do  because  of  changed  conditions  in  Europe.  It  provided 
for  the  modernizing  of  our  fighting  force  in  accordance  with 
modern  implements  and  modern  weapons  produced  by  armies 
elsewhere.  This  Nation  has  no  need  for  a  large  standing 
army.  Its  men  are  fully  caprsb'.e  of  springing  to  arms  and 
becoming  soldiers  with  a  minimum  of  instruction  from  pro- 
fessional soldiers.  Therefore  we  must  have  the  arms  to 
which  they  are  to  spriyg  and  enough  professional  soldiers 
to  train  such  a  citizen  army.  The  patriotism  of  the  man- 
hood of  this  country  is  such,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  call  for 
volunteers  Lssued  by  any  President  of  thr;  United  States  to 
protect  our  Nation  will  immediately  produce  just  as  many 
men  as  he  may  call.    When  the  American  reports  for  duty. 
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be  possesses  a  qualification  of  a  soldier  which  Europeans  can 
never  acqiiire — he  is  a  rifleman  and  a  deadly  rifleman.  He 
has  been  famlhar  with  rifles  from  the  day  his  proud  father 
bought  him  an  air  rifle,  and  he  has  progressed  through  the 
stages  ot  the  .22  target  rifle  on. 

MxrifTnoNs  AHD  iMin.EMZim  or  was  fob  defcnss 
While  the  American  man  will  come  quickly  in  the  event 
of  need  and  come  impelled  by  patriotism,  the  inanimate 
implements  which  he  must  possess  to  make  him  an  effective 
soldier  do  not  come  through  patriotic  impulse.  Rifles,  can- 
non, airplanes,  fleld  eqmpment,  tanks,  ammunition,  and  all 
other  materiel  must  be  available  for  him — available  because 
such  items  are  not  manufactured  in  quantities  in  time  of 
peace  and  the  factories  of  the  Nation  are  not  tooled  and  died 
to  start  immediate  production  in  quantities  in  time  of  war. 
Therefore  sufficient  must  be  on  hand  to  equip  our  Army  until 
such  time  as  they  can  be  produced.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant phase  of  our  present  national-defense  program.  An- 
other phase  is  sufficient  established  Army  posts  and  flying 
training  fields  and  trained  soldiers  to  train  the  citizen.  Our 
program  provides  for  these  elements. 

rLTIMG    TRAINING 

Our  Air  Corps  was  long  neglected.  Aviators  cannot  be 
made  overnight.  Fighting  aviators,  trained  to  fly  day  or 
night  with  good  visibility  or  none  at  all,  must  be  especially 
trained.  Our  program  of  expansion  of  the  Air  Corps  will 
give  us  an  adequate  force  of  trained  flyers  for  emergency  and 
trained  personnel  for  instruction.  In  my  district  we  now 
have  permanent  improvements  under  construction  at  air 
fields  for  which  the  following  sums  have  been  appropriated 
by  Congress:  Kelly  Field.  $4,008,800;  Enmcan  Field.  $2,003.- 
415;  and  Brooks  Field.  $709,000;  a  total  of  $6,721.215 — money 
appropriated  to  secure  American  peace,  through  preparedness. 
In  a  world  at  war.  Present  plans  call  for  the  expenditure 
of  an  additional  $5,387,375  at  Kelly  Field.  This  program 
continues  San  Antonio  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  military  center. 

8TKATEC1C   AND    OUTICAL   SAW    MATERIALS 

In  the  event  of  war  and  an  abnormal  consumption  of 
many  materials,  together  with  interruption  of  ocean  trans- 
portation, this  Nation  wiD  find  itself  in  vital  need  of  many 
materials  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  mimitlons  and  for 
the  needs  of  the  population  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  Army.  We  produce  in  this  country  practically 
no  manganese,  without  which  steel  cannot  be  manufactured. 
The  same  Is  true  of  tungsten,  chromium,  tin,  rubber,  and 
even  such  daily  needs  as  quinine  and  coffee,  to  mention  only 
a  few.  Profiting  by  our  experiences  in  the  World  War,  we 
have  provided  for  a  stock  pile  of  these  materials  at  a  total 
cost  of  $100,000,000  over  a  period  of  4  years.  These  mate- 
rials win  be  retained  on  hand  against  the  necessity  for  their 
use,  which  we  all  pray  will  never  arrive. 

VETERANS 

And  speaking  of  the  day  that  we  hope  never  comes,  we 
must  remember  that  we  have  with  us  those  who  answered  the 
call  when  sorely  needed  the  last  time.  The  least  a  nation 
can  be  expected  to  do  is  to  provide  for  the  wounded,  the  shat- 
tered, the  sick,  the  disabled  who  have  come  to  her  defense 
In  time  of  need.  This  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  struggling  to 
economize  on  exijenditures,  has  not  been  guilty  of  doing  so 
at  the  expense  of  the  veterans.    We  have: 

Restored  benefits  to  bedridden  veterans  previously  classified 
as  misconduct  cases. 

Granted  pensions  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans 
who  die  from  non-service-connected  causes,  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  10-percent  service-connected  disabilities,  provided 
the  income  of  the  widow  was  less  than  a  certain  amount. 

Increased  the  pensions  of  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans 
previously  entitled  thereto. 

ProAided  transportation  and  subsistence  of  all  persons  go- 
ing to  veterans'  facilities. 

H.  R.  9000,  giving  pensions  to  aIl«widows  and  orphans.  Is 
now  pending  and  a  petition  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee 
has  been  signed. 

In  addition,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  because  of  the  1 
activity  of  Congress,  has  revised  Its  regulations  so  as  to  grant  i 


compensation  to  non-service-connected  cases  of  less  than 
100  percent  disability. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  no  more  pleasant 
duty  than  to  handle  promptly  the  requests  for  assistance 
which  come  to  me  from  the  veterans  of  my  district.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  press  of  business  In  my  office,  the 
request  for  information  or  assistance  from  the  veterans  re- 
ceives immediate  and  personal  attention.  Ample  compensa- 
tion for  prompt  and  personal  service  comes  to  me  when  I  am 
able  to  secure  justice  for  them  or  to  hurry  action  upon  their 
claims. 

RrriRID  PERSONND.  OF  THE  KECtTlAR   SERVICX 

Not  all  of  the  Members  of  this  twdy  have  the  pleasure 
which  is  mine  in  having  within  my  district  a  large  number 
of  men  who  have  served  their  Nation  in  times  of  peace  and 
war.  have  served  the  allotted  time  on  regular  duty  and  then 
retired  from  active  duty  to  retired  status  as  members  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  Na\T.  This  is  an  excellent  body  of  men, 
the  kind  of  men  who  are  men  and  who  are  tried  and  true 
In  the  far-flung  spaces  of  continental  United  States,  in  the 
Arctic  wastes  of  Alaska  to  Puerto  Rico,  in  Hawaii.  Panama, 
£ind  the  Philippines  has  their  service  extended.  In  times  of 
peace  to  the  civilian  population  war  has  raged  for  these  old 
soldiers.  In  the  dark  of  night  on  the  Mexican  Iwrder  have 
they  fought  border  raiders;  in  the  tropical  Jungles  of  the 
Philippines  they  have  bushwacked  with  the  Bolos;  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  in  China  saw  their  courage.  There  was  no  peace 
for  them  ofttimes  when  others  enjoyed  its  blessings.  Not 
many  are  interested  in  their  welfare,  for  politically  they  are 
not  sufficient  in  number  to  make  themselves  heard  and  felt. 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  know  them,  and  to  know  them  is  to 
respect  them.  I  claim  the  privilege  of  making  their  cause 
mine. 

CrVTL   SERVICE 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  render  lip  service  to  the  civil-service 
system  of  the  United  States.  Rarely,  indeed,  will  any  candi- 
date for  public  office  state  anything  other  than  his  absolute 
love  and  admiration  for  the  merit  system  over  the  spoils 
system.  Whether  the  office  t>e  nationad.  State,  or  municipal, 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  indelible  mark  of  the  demagog  and 
insincere  politician  is  the  one  who  seeks  to  wreck  established 
civil  service  or  disregard  its  provisions.  I  am  proud  to  state, 
and  I  have  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  make  known  the 
fact,  that  I  was  once  a  civil-service  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  All  that  I  have  and  all  that  I 
am  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  once  a  civil-service  emploj'ee. 
I  know  their  problems  and  their  woes.  That  I  may  be  of 
service  to  them  is  ray  constant  desire.  This  Nation  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  principle  of  civil  service  57  years  ago. 
Naturally  we  would  expect  all  of  its  employees  to  be  now 
under  ci\Tl  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fully  one-tliird  are 
not  Included  within  the  provisions  of  civil-service  law.  Tlie 
entire  service  should  be  classified  and  for  the  same  duty  to 
the  Government,  the  same  pay  should  be  given,  no  matter 
where  that  service  is  rendered.  This  House  adopted  H.  R. 
960  which  will  extend  civil  senice  to  all  of  cur  civil  employees 
and  extend  the  Classification  Act  of  1923  to  the  field  service. 
It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me  to  know  that  I  had  a  part  in 
passing  that  legislation.  Still  more  remains  to  be  done, 
proper  recognition  of  the  poorest  paid  in  the  Postal  Service, 
recognition  of  long  and  faithJul  service,  courts  of  appeal  to 
which  employees  may  take  their  cases  for  proper  action  and 
impartial  decision.  I  look  forward  to  a  part  in  these  under- 
takings. 

OUTAGE    PENSIONS 

There  should  be  adequate  old-age  pensions  In  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  need  to  promise  to  any  de- 
serving old  person  In  this  coimtry  any  amount  of  pension 
which  can  remain  only  a  promise  and  can  never  be  paid. 
When  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  opened,  the  maximum 
pension  which  could  be  paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  $30,  one-half  by  the  State  and  the  other  In  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government.  This  Congress  has  liberalized  that 
provision  by  providing  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
match  any  amoimt  provided  by  the  State  to  the  extent  of 
$40  per  month.    This  provision  of  Federal  law  is  automatic. 
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Pasmient  of  the  maximiun  amount  depends  entirely  upon  the 
action  of  the  State. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION 

That  labor  has  the  right  to  organize  and  collectively  bar- 
gain is  well  established  in  this  country.  This  Congress  will 
support  and  protect  that  right.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  Labor  Act  has  been  prevented  from  operating  satisfac- 
torily because  of  unfair,  partisan,  and  biased  members  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  who  have  represented  one 
branch  of  organized  labor  only — the  C.  I.  O.  Judicially  ad- 
ministered and  properly  organized,  it  would  have  had  a 
chance  to  really  establish  labor  in  its  rights  under  the  laws 
of  this  country  by  fair  and  honest  treatment  of  employer  and 
employee  alike.  Let  us  not.  Mr.  Speaker,  condemn  labor  be- 
cause an  unfortunate  labor  board  membership,  in  seeking 
to  establish  a  John  L.  Lewis  dictatorship  of  American  labor, 
has  brought  condemnation  upon  itself  from  all  right-think- 
ing people,  including  legitimate  organized  labor.  Let  us  so 
amend  the  law  as  to  create  a  board  fair,  impartial,  and  judi- 
cial in  its  treatment  of  employer,  employee  and  all  factions 
of  labor.  To  fail  to  do  so  is  to  create  a  two-edged  sword  that 
may  cut  the  head  from  employer  and  employee  alike  and  de- 
stroy all  of  the  achievements  for  labor  that  have  been  gained 
by  every  true  labor  leader  from  Samuel  Gompers  to  Wilham 
Green, 

JUDICIAL   REVaEW    OF  ADMINISTEATIVZ    ACTS 

Under  the  American  plan  of  government  the  final  resort  for 
redress  of  grievances  is  always  the  courts.  The  Government 
of  our  Nation  has  become  so  complex  that  many  administra- 
tive agencies  have  been  created  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
government.  There  are  nearly  1,000,000  civil  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  only  1  of  them 
is  elected  by  the  people — the  President.  He  alone  must  re- 
turn to  the  electorate  to  give  account  of  his  stewardship.  In 
this  maze  of  organizations  we  lost  sight  of  our  fundamental 
principle  of  resort  to  courts,  thereby  bringing  down  upon 
these  agencies  much  abuse  and  distrust.  Likewise  we  turned 
the  agencies  aloose  with  not  even  the  restraint  of  review  of 
their  actions,  a  tremendous  temptation  to  abuse  power.  Is 
It  strange  that  agencies  such  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority, in  whose  laws  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  is 
included,  are  the  most  efficient  and  highly  respected  agencies 
in  our  Government?  It  is  not  strange,  it  is  but  natural. 
True  also,  the  right  to  appeal  has  never  been  exercised  by 
a  person  having  business  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority, and  seldom  has  it  ever  been  exercised  in  any  other 
agency  where  it  exists.  Smoke  screens  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  Walter-Logan  bill  is  but  the  protection  and 
continuance  of  the  American  system  and  is  not  designed  to, 
and  will  not.  cripple  any  agency  of  government.  Judicial  re- 
view must  be  reestablished  as  the  only  restraint  and  safe- 
guard against  the  spawning  and  fostering  of  the  insolent 
tyranny  of  the  bureaucrat — a  tyranny  that  comes  only  when 
power  is  unbridled  and  unchecked. 

UN-AMERICAN    ACTIVITITS 

No  American  can  view  the  happenings  in  Europe  and  still 
pretend  that  there  is  no  need  for  alarm  in  this  country.  One 
constitutional  government  after  another  has  fallen  and  the 
power  of  government  has  been  seized  by  dictators.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  those  half-hearted 
Americans  who  have  condemned  one  foreign  ideology  and 
either  praised  the  other  or  failed  to  condemn  it.  In  most 
cases  these  are  the  individuals  who  have  openly  associated 
with  known  Communists  and  have  worked  with  them  in  the 
accomplishment  of  so-called  liberal  objectives.  They  seek 
to  beg  the  question  by  contending  that  it  is  not  against  the 
law  to  associate  with  Communists  or  that  they  will  not  be 
contaminated  by  such  association.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
this  association  with  known  advocates  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  destroys  the  family,  all  reUgion,  moral  standards, 
and  everything  which  you  and  I  hold  dear,  gives  to  such  ne- 
farious scoundrels  a  prestige  and  position  which  enables  them 
to  carry  on  their  undertaking  to  destroy  America.  The  civU 
liberties  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  must  not  be  used  as  a 
shield  to  protect  or  defend  those  who  advocate  a  form  of 
government  which  would  destroy  every  vestige  of  civil  Uber- 
Ues.    If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  so  weak 


and  obnoxious  as  to  be  unable  to  defend  herself  and  the 
liberties  which  she  guarantees  to  her  people  from  such  vultures, 
you  and  I  would  not  love  her  as  we  do.  All  right-thinking 
men  hail  the  accomplishments  of  the  Dies  committee  for 
investigation  of  un-American  activities.  Proof  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  attackers  of  this  committee  was  produced  when 
they  turned  upon  J.  Edgar  Hoover  immediately  upon  his 
assumption  of  the  investigation  of  espionage.  How  similar 
are  the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Hoover  to  those  made  upon  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dies].  Mr.  Hoover  has  investigated 
only  espionage  cases  and  has  been  condemned.  The  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable  that  such  is  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dies]  has  done.  We  must  listen  no  longer 
to  the  '"parlor  pinks"  who  will  justify,  countenance,  and 
condone,  in  the  name  of  civil  hberty,  the  activities  of  public 
enemies  who  should  supplant  every  human  liberty  \vith  the, 
terrorism  of  the  Ogpu  or  the  barbarism  of  the  Gestapo. 

TAXES 

The  only  source  of  employment  for  the  people  of  America  is 
private  industry.  To  the  extent  that  industry  is  prosperous 
will  labor  be  prosijerous.  I  have  long  contended  that  we  have 
heaped  restrictions  upon  the  free  expansion  and  operation  of 
industry  and  burdened  it  down  with  taxes  until  it  has  been 
unable  to  provide  work  for  our  unemployed.  This  Congress 
has  taken  a  forward  step  in  removing  from  the  shoulders  of 
business  some  of  this  btirden.  We  have  prevented  the  Increase 
of  old-age-insurance  tax  to  1*^2  percent,  freezing  it  at  1 
percent,  saving  employer  and  employee  $275,000,000  in  1940 
and  other  social-security  tax  benefits  totaling  $580,000,000  ir 
1940.  and  for  the  3-year  period  a  total  of  $1,710,000,000.  Like- 
wise we  have  removed  the  undistributed-profits  tax  and  other 
business-irritant  taxes.  This  is  but  a  step  in  the  right 
direction — much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

HOUSING 

Slum  elimination  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  eradication  of 
crime,  the  reduction  of  disease,  and  the  promotion  of  public 
health.  In  my  district  alone  one  project  is  nearing  comple- 
tion which  will  provide  932  units  and  costing  $3,588,000.  Three 
more  are  now  in  the  midst  of  preparation  and  soon  the  land 
will  be  bought  and  construction  begun  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 2,554  units  with  a  Federal  allocation  of  $9,125,000. 

AGRICULTTTRE 

The  basic  occupation  of  this  Nation,  or  any  other  nation.  Is 
the  tilling  of  the  soil.  Agriculture  has  faced  one  of  the  most 
difficult  situations  in  the  Nation.  While  a  majority  of  my 
consUtuents  live  in  the  city,  I  realize  that  the  Nation  can 
never  be  prosperous  until  the  farmers  are  prosperous.  There- 
fore I  have  given  close  and  intimate  study  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer.  I  am  one  of  the  few  Members  represent- 
ing city  districts  who  has  supported  all  measures  having  for 
their  purpose  the  solution  of  the  farm  problem.  It  is  a  source 
of  pride  to  me  that  leading  farm  organizations  and  livestock 
associations  have  formally  endorsed  my  position  on  matters 
affecting  these  great  industries. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  now  contemplate  the  closing  of  this  third 
and  last  session  of  this  Congress.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  to  review  what  we  have  done  here.  Contemplat- 
ing this  brief  synopsis  of  our  activities.  I  am  left  with  the 
thought  that  much  has  been  accomplished.  Particularly  am 
I  proud  to  say  that  this  Congress  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  the  Government  of  this  Nation  to  the  people  to 
whom  it  belongs.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  two  which  immediately  preceded  it.  We  look  forward 
to  still  greater  accomplishments  in  Congresses  yet  to  come. 
This  revitalized  Congress  will  prevent  the  undertaking  of  new 
projects  involving  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  vast  public  debt.  Expenses  of  government  must 
and  will  be  curtailed  and  business  must  and  will  be  reassured. 
with  resulting  employment  for  our  people. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Congress  will  convene  at  a  time  that 
will  try  the  souls  of  men.  It  will  meet  surrounded  by  cir- 
cumstances and  events,  so  momentous,  so  tremendous,  so 
perilous,  that  the  destiny  of  democratic  civilization  may  well 
be  hanging  in  the  balance.  The  unchained  forces  of  brute 
barbarism,  thundering  behind  the  fiery-mouthed  dogs  of  war^ 
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will  still  be  raging  across  continents  over  the  sea.  Among 
the  waves,  and  the  winds,  and  the  storm  of  hate,  we  must 
keep  stable,  we  must  keep  calm,  we  must  love  peace.  We 
must  keep  our  powder  dry.  The  poverty,  the  need,  the  suf- 
fering of  our  aged  or  unemployed  must  be  ministered  unto. 
But.  emergency  programs  and  projects  must  not  be  ex- 
panded into  gigantic,  permanent  government  machines  that 
stifle  the  recovery  and  expansion  of  private  business  and  pri- 
vate industry,  and  permanently  remove  the  citizen  from  re- 
absorption  into  private  employment  and  individual  enter- 
prise. Government  work  projects  must  be  restricted,  not 
expanded.  We  must  spend  less,  not  more.  Taxes  must  be 
lowered,  not  raised.  Business  must  be  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged, not  restricted  and  punished. 

The  brutish,  pagan  foreign  "isms"  will  still  be  striking  their 
fangs  at  our  veins — seeking  to  inject  the  venom  that  destroys 
the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the  Church  of  God.  and  the  liberties 
of  men  in  the  poison  of  hell-bom  hate.  We  must  be  ever  on 
guard  to  unmask  the  agents  of  dictators,  however  fair  and 
disarming  the  veil  in  which  they  may  be  disguised,  for  eternal 
vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty.  We  must  be  jealous  of 
power  that  is  unchecked  and  unrestrained.  We  must  be 
fearful  of  added  restrictions  or  encroachments  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  individual,  for  ours  is  the  task  in  a  crumbling 
workl  of  maintaining  an  island  of  sanity  where  right  and 
reason  rule,  and  men  are  free.  We  can  only  approach  that 
task  as  Americans  have  always  approached  crisis  and  testing 
time  before— in  reverence  for  God  and  with  love  of  country. 


Private  Utilities  Pay  Tremendous  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  THnJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often  hear  the  cry  of  leading 
exponents  of  Government  ownership  of  utilities,  that  private 
utilities  are  overcharging  and  gouging  the  public.  In  sup- 
port of  their  statements  they  cite  the  lower  service  charges 
of  Government -owned  enterprises  as  compared  with  private 
industry.  But  often  they  fail  to  mention  the  fact  that  no 
taxes  are  paid  by  the  Government  projects  while  the  private 
utilities  are  subject  to  a  tremendous  tax  burden. 

Those  who  advocate  Government  ownership  are  loud  In 
proclaiming  that  water  power  is  one  of  the  natural  resources 
of  our  country,  and  therefore  it  should  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment. But  similar  arguments  with  &s  little  logic  might  apply 
to  other  natural  resources,  such  as  the  forests,  mountains, 
minerals,  and  air.  Yet  you  do  not  hear  these  advocates  urg- 
ing that  the  Government  seize  the  atmosphere  around  thia 
country,  or  tax  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  following  news  article  appeared  In  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  March  14.  1940,  and  it  presents  a  good  picture  of 
the  taxes  paid  by  utilities. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  March  14.  1940) 
Taxbs  Takm  a  Htjgb  Suc«  or  Montiii.t  Elxctuc  Biu. — Samk  Is  T«tt« 
or  COMBXTICEBS'   Paticznt  roR   Oas,  Phoite.   Thanspokt   Uttutiks. 
AND  Always  Goimo  Up 

Now  l8  the  time  when  taxpayers  are  digging  down  deep  to  pay 
their  Inccme  taxes.  What  most  of  them  don't  realize  Is  the  amount 
they  pay  In  hidden  utUlty  taxes  year  In  and  year  out.  It  works 
like  this: 

Every  time  a  patron  of  the  electric  company  pays  a  monthly  bill 
for  light  or  power,  20.23  percent  of  that  bill  goes  for  taxes  and 
public  expense. 

The  taxes  on  the  average  bill  of  the  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co. 
represent  55  cents  a  month.  12  times  a  year,  an  Increase  of  20  cents 
within  the  last  12  years. 

The  1939  tax  cost  pcT  customer  of  the  Milwaukee  Gas  Co.  was 
#4.25.  or  about  35  cents  a  month. 


Burled  In  every  public-service  bill  Is  a  maze  of  taxes  and  public 
expenses,  much  of  which  have  been  put  on  in  recent  years. 

CONSUMER    PATS    AIX 

In  every  instance  the  patron  pays  In  fuU. 

The  tax  bill  paid  by  25  electric,  gas.  and  affiliated  transp»ortatlon 
companies  In  Wisconsin  reached  $12,906,000  In  1939,  an  Increase  of 
•1.587,000  compared  to  1938,  and  with  many  companies  this  repre- 
sented from  19  to  22  percent  of  gross  revenues.  In  contrast  to  this 
tax  bill  of  almost  thirteen  million,  the  total  annual  pay  roll  for 
12.131  people  aggregated  $21,574,000. 

These  taxes  represent  only  those  that  can  be  dug  out  of  the  books 
and  not  the  hidden  assessments  that  are  involved  all  the  way  from 
the  coal  mines  in  taxes  on  transportation  and  appliances.  All  of 
these  also  are  paid  by  the  consumer.  It  Is  pay  or  go  without  the 
service. 

WHKSX   KLXCTRIC   BHX   GOES 

Look  at  the  taxes  in  an  electric  bill. 

In  the  last  year  total  operating  revenues  of  the  company  In  the 
greater  Milwaukee  district  were  $20,851,951  57. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  stands  $4,219,049  as  taxes  and 
money  paid  to  the  growing  list  of  public  agencies  and  bureaus — 
State  and  Federal  In  other  words,  from  every  dollar  taken  In 
from  consumers.  20.23  cents  goes  for  taxes  and  other  governmental 
expenses. 

Have  a  look  at  how  this  tax  bill  measures  up  to  other  expenses. 
The  total  pay  roll  for  2.254  employees,  including  executive  salaries, 
is  $4,709,000.     Taxes  arc  90  percent  of  the  wages  and  salaries. 

There  are  217,262  residential  u.sers  of  electric  power,  representing 
more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  patrons.  They  pay  $6,860,- 
000.  or  only  $2,641,000  more  than  the  taxes. 

The  taxes  come  within  $120,000  of  the  total  bill  of  $4,339,000  paid 
by  28.407  consumers  In  the  classification  of  small  commercial  com- 
panies, such  as  stores  and  moderate  Industrial  users  of  power. 

Based  on  1939  operations,  here  Is  how  taxes  and  public  agency 
costs  show  up  in  an  electric  bUl.  the  first  colimiu  tielng  the  kllo- 
watt-hcur  consumption: 
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The  distribution  of  taxes  and  regulatory  expense  charged  to  oper- 
ating costs  and  all  Included  in  the  bills  of  the  utility  follows: 

Federal   taxes : 

Capital-stock  taxes  (United  States) $55.  .SOO  00 

Hectrical-energy    tax 348,455.41 

Unemployment    Insurance 10,172.25 

Old-age  retirement  benefits 31.489.82 

Federal  Income  tax 830.  900  00 

State  taxes   (Wisconsin)  : 

Unemployment  com[>ensatlon 32.238.19 

Ad  valorem  tax 2.720,132.27 

State  Inccme  tax 75.000.00 

Automobile  and  truck  license  and  fees 8,  723  18 

State   taxes    (New   York):   Unemployment   compensa- 
tion   337  48 

Local  taxes:  Real  estate 3  615,  00 

Subtotal 4.  ne.  554.  60 

Regulatory  Commission  expenses: 

Public  Service  Commission  of  Wisconsin 96.  013.  45 

Federal  Power  Commission 740  85 

Scctirlties  and  Exchange  Commission 3.  857.  50 

Federal  Trade  Commission 574.  10 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 3  C9 

United  States  War  Department 95.91 

Bureau  of  Internal   Revenue:   United   States  so- 
cial-security   tax 885  83 

Industrial  CkimnUssion 323.68 

Subtotal 102.  494  40 

Grand  total 4^  2i9_  049.  00 

Of  this  total  Uncle  Sam  took  11.276  508,  the  State  cf  Wisconsin 
•479J76,  and  Milwaukee  gcvemment&I  tuUts,  with  considerable  of 
the  payment  to  the  State  returning  to  the  city,  county,  and  town- 
ships, took  $2360.332 

To  furnish  reports  and  figures  for  the  different  comnrvlsslons  now 
takes  the  full  time  of  about  10  auditors  and  at  times  more  than  20 

"It  Is  getting  so  every  time  you  turn  around  some  bureau  or 
agency  wants  another  report  that  takes  a  week  to  a  month  to  dig 
out,"  say  the  accountants. 

TAXES  IN  GAS  BTLLS 

In  1939  there  were  184361  people  paying  gas  bills  In  the  Mil- 
waukee district. 
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The  total  of  taxes  carried  In  gas  bills  was  $778,784.90.  or  37.6  per- 
cent of  the  net  operating  Income  of  the  Milwaukee  Gas  Co.  before 
public  cost  deductions.  The  average  tax  cost  per  customer  was 
$4  23.  which  the  consumers  paid. 

In  the  early  days  cf  State  regulation,  before  the  advent  of  numer- 
ous surtaxes  and  a-^^sessments,  the  taxes  on  utilities  and  railroads 
lust   about  matched  State   expen.ses. 

•But  that  was  fully  $40,000,000,000  ago."  remarked  one  company 
executive,  referring  to  the  growing  public  debt  and  the  disposition 
to  heap  on  assessments. 

Tlie  gas  company,  for  Instance,  pays  seven  different  direct  taxes. 
Taxes  In  1939  which  were  not  in  existence  In  1928  include  the  Wis- 
consin unempluyment-fund  contribution;  Ftederal  excise  tax  on 
employers,  and  Federal  old-age-benefit  tax.  with  the  total  cost 
amounting  to  $32,923.  Other  taxes  charged  to  prescribed  expense 
accounts  are  those  on  gafollne,  oils,  automobile  licenses,  and  regu- 
latory commission  costs,  adding  up  to  $22,220  more. 

Figured  down  to  the  average  revenue  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
revenue,  which  In  1939  was  84  8  cents,  taxes  took  11  cents. 

TAXES   SURPASS   Nirr  INCOME 

In  this  company  holders  of  both  preferred  and  common  Ftock 
received  $455,000.  as  compared  to  the  taxes  of  $778,784.  The  annual 
statement  shows  taxes  and  public  costs  were  $213,000  higher  than 
the  net  inccme  before  preferred  dividends. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  relations  of  taxes  to  operating  revenue 
follow: 
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12.44 
12  fiO 
14.  14 
15  09 
14  4.5 
13.73 
14.66 
12  55 
13.  13 
12  96 
12.98 


'  Total  oporatine  rovrniio  on  a  con!!i>Iiilat<vl  company  bajiis  for  ontirc  year  1939: 
Milwaukee  i;a.s  l.mlit  ("o  .  Wauwaiosa  Uas  Co.,  West  Allw  Gas  Co..  Lakeshore  Uas 
Co.,  Wisconsin  KilsIitii  cias  Co. 

Now  the  telephone  bill. 

Taxes  of  the  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.  In  1938  were  $2,175,555,  as 
compared  to  $1  350.842  In  1928.  The  taxes  of  1928,  that  represented 
approximately  26  percent  of  the  net  operating  Income  In  10  years, 
had  increased  to  44  5  percent  of  the  net  Income. 

For  1939  the  total  taxes  will  amount  to  about  14.5  percent  of  the 
total  operating  expen.ses. 

Executives  of  public-service  companies  poring  over  tax  reports  say 
that  the  end  Is  not  in  sight. 

••As  a  matter  of  fact  many  electrical  companies  pay  as  nigb  as 
25  percent  of  their  total  revenues  as  taxes  and  public-agency  costs." 
said  one  electric -company  official.  ••Realizing  that  most  govern- 
mental units  are  far  from  a  ca.sh  basis,  but  piling  up  public  debt 
that  must  eventually  be  paid,  there  may  come  a  time  when  JO 
percent  or  mere  of  a  bill  will  be  taxes  If  the  disposition  to  pile  en 
additional  loads  keeps  up.  Rates  have  been  reduced  but  the  taxes 
still  go  higher." 

The  most  hopeful  news  to  the  utility  executives  Is  a  ruling  from 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission:  .   ^     ♦v 

"Practically  every  investigation  by  this  commission  Into  tbe  ac- 
counts and  practices  of  various  operating  utilities  In  New  York 
during  recent  years  discloses  that  the  predominant  cau.se  of  in- 
creased costs  of  ser\-lre  Is  the  enormous  growth  of  taxes  which  the.se 
utilities  mu.st  pay.  Since  these  Increased  taxes  are  reflected  in  rates 
cha.'ged  to  consumers,  the  public  must  bear  the  Increased  costs. 

Merchant  Marine  as  Part  of  National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridny.  May  10,  1940 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  passed, 
on  May  6  under  .suspension  of  the  rules.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 519.  saspending  secUon  510  (g)  of  the  Merchant  Marme 
Act  of  1936.  during  the  present  European  war.  unusual  au- 
thority was  delegated  to  the  Maritime  Commission  to  dispose 
of  more  than  100  ships.  According  to  Chairman  E.  S.  Land, 
"these  vessels  have  been  classified  as  being  of  sufficient  mili- 
tary or  commercial  value  to  warrant  their  preservation  for 
possible  use  in  case  of  a  commercial  or  national  emergency." 


This  authorized  disposal  may  appear  to  be  advisable  in  view 
of  the  abnormal  wartime  demand  for  bottoms,  but  I  desire  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  recent  developments  of  a 
crucial  nature  involving  our  merchant  marine  and  under- 
mining our  national  defense. 

The  declaration  of  policy  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  declares  "it  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  de- 
velopment of  Its  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  merchant  marine  (a)  sufficient  to 
carry  its  domestic  water-borne  commerce  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  water-borne  export  and  import  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States;  (b)  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval 
and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency; 
(c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  United  States  flag  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Slates;  and  (d)  composed  of  the  best- 
equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels." 

Huge  sums  have  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  con- 
struction-differential subsidies,  as  well  as  operating-differen- 
tial subsidies  to  make  possible  the  emplosmient  of  American 
crews.  In  times  of  national  stress  or  emergency  It  is  essen- 
tial that  our  merchant  marine  be  maintained  at  a  high  rate 
of  efficiency  to  justify  these  vast  peacetime  public  expendi- 
tures in  cooperation  with  private  groups. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  the 
neutrality  legislation  enacted  provided  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  issued  a  proclamation  he  shall  define  combat 
areas,  and  "thereafter  it  shall  be  imlawful.  except  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed,  for  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  American  vessel  to  proceed  into  or 
through  any  such  combat  area." 

Within  4  days  after  adjournment  of  the  special  session  de- 
velopments took  place  reflecting  the  desire  of  American  ship- 
ping interests  to  circumvent  the  provisions  of  the  act  designed 
to  minimize  travel  of  their  vessels  in  combat  areas.  On  No- 
vember 7.  1939,  the  United  States  Lines  made  a  proposal  to 
transfer  nine  ships  to  Panamanian  registry  in  order  to  con- 
tinue European  trade  through  danger  zones.  However,  Secre- 
tary of  state  Hull  immediately  annoimced  his  opposition  to 
this  plan,  Informing  the  Maritime  Commission  that  this  pro- 
posal would  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Neutrality  Act  just 
enacted.  The  Secretary  explained  that  he  was  extremely  de- 
sirous of  preserving  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  act  so  there 
would  not  be  any  appearance  of  the  Government  taking  any 
course  that  might  undermine  t.'ie  policies  therein  formulated. 
If  this  transfer  of  registry  were  approved,  the  ships  would  fly 
the  Panama  flag  and  not  be  subject  to  the  Neutrality  Act's 
restrictions. 

It  is  Interesting  to  observe  subsequent  developments,  obvi- 
ously despite  the  previously  expressed  disapproval  of  Secre- 
tary Hull  and  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  neutrality,  of  this 
country.  A  report  from  the  Maritime  Commission  for  the 
period  of  October  26,  1938,  to  October  25,  1939,  shows  that 
88  vessels,  tugs,  barges,  yachts,  and  tankers,  with  a  total 
gross  tonnage  of  229,026,  were  approved  by  it  for  transfer  to 
alien  ownership  or  registry.  This  included  15  oil  tankers 
transferred  to  Panamanian  registry  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey  during  September  1939. 

A  similar  report  from  the  Maritime  Commission  for  the 
period  of  October  26.  1939,  to  April  30.  1940,  approximately  6 
months,  indicates  that  160  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
586,758  were  approved  for  transfer.  In  other  words,  almost 
twice  as  many  sales  and  transfers  were  made  to  foreign  regis- 
try in  6  months  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  significant  that  82  of  the  160  vessels  approved  by  the 
Commission  for  transfer  In  this  6-month  period  went  to  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Prance.  Thus,  although  Secretary  Hull 
opposed  transferring  American  ships  to  neutral  coimtries,  82 
have  been  transferred  to  belligerent  countries.  Of  the  total 
160,  there  are  included  40  vessels  which  have  been  subsidized 
at  some  time  by  the  United  States  Government. 

In  December  1939  the  United  States  Lines,  of  New  York, 
Is  listed  as  having  sold  eight  vessels  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Transport  Co.,  of  Oslo.  Norway,  for  Norwegian  registry,  while 
2  months  later  the  United  SUtes  Lines,  as  owner,  is  listed  as 
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having  sold  the  same  eight  ships  to  the  Soclete  Maritime  An- 
versolse.  a  Belgian  corporation,  for  Belgian  registry.  What 
does  Secretary  Hull  now  think  about  such  manipulation? 

Members   of   Congress   who   delegated    extreme    emergent 
powers  to  the  Maritime  Commission,  as  well  as  American  tax 


payers  who  have  subsidized  the  construction  of  our  merchant 
marine  as  an  auxiliary  to  national  defense,  should  have  access 
to  such  information.  Therefore,  I  am  having  inserted  here 
the  report  of  the  Maritime  Commission  for  the  period  of 
October  26.  1939.  to  April  30.  1940: 


Statement  of  U    S   Maritime  Commission  shovdng  vessels  approved  for  transfer  to  foreign  ownership  and/or  registry  Oct.  26, 

to  Apr.  30.  1940.  inclusive  


1939. 


f 


Date 

Name  of  vessel 

Type 

Gross  ton- 
nage 

Year 
built 

Owner 

Purchaser 

Registry 

R.strlo- 
tions 

1«0 
Oct.  26 

Lucky  Lady  III 

Yacht  (gas  sc.) . 

18 

1923 

Harry    McKinney,    Los    An- 
geles, (thf 

Jack  Stahl.  a  citizra  of  Latvia, 
resklinR  at  Torranct'.  Calil 

No  ehanire 

D 

gcaamail '  • 

Combination 
carpo  ami  pa<!- 

5. 1.5Z85 

1919 

Moore- McC'ormack        Lines, 
Inc. 

Lkiv'1  Brasilerio,  Kiode  Janeiro, 
Braiil. 

Braxilian.  ..   . 

D 

sen«:er  est.  sc.). 

Scsnyork  '  •    

_..  do 

5.  l*«.  S2 
5.  iK^.yi 

5,  152.  .i2 

1913 
I9I9 
1919 

do 

.  do — 

....  do 

do _ 

do 

do 

do.-„ 

do 

D 

Scan*=tates  *  • 

do    

D 

ScRnpenn  '  • 

do 

D 

NKrma<-st9r'  > 

Car^o  (St.  so.)  -- 

4.  Ml  02 

1919 

do .».»..... 

do 

do 

D 

Mormacsrt  '  • 

do 

4.9.15.41 

1919 

do.... 

do 

do 

D 

Mormacport '  » 

Nti.nr.artide  '  • 

do 

4  IK2.  32 

1919 

do                       

.     do  

do 

n 

do 

4.951.58 
4.925.04 

1919 
1919 

do _ 

...    do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

D 

Soiithtolk  '  > 

do-. -... 

D 

S<KJtt>tand  » 

do 

5.aiZ63 

1919 

do 

do 

do 

D 

Soiith<'mor ' 

do.. 

5.  OM.  09 
4,986.74 

1919 
1920 

;;;;  do  ;;!!!!!i!"r.""-i™i 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

D 

Soutblure  '• 

do 

D 

Mi.rmacsun  '  •_ 

do 

4.  U06.  15 

1920 

do 

do 

do 

D 

Conimerrial    Bosto- 
nian.i 

Total _-- 

Lina  B 

do 

Fishing  (oil  cs.). 

2.  730. 10 

1919 
1936 

do 

Joseph  F.  OUlor  and  Frances 
A      Wandtko.     San     Fran- 

do.._ 

J.  H.  Oorvln,  Commissioner  of 
Natural    Resources.   Ncw- 

do..i 

Newfound- 
land. 

D 

88. 21 V  29 

November 

136 

D 

risro,  Calif. 

founlland  Oovcmment. 

Yosemite    .... 

Ferry  (st.  sc.). .. 

1,782 

1923 

Southern  Pacific  Golden  Oate 
FrrrifS     LM  ,     San     F^n- 

Compania    Arfprntina-rrwnjay 
de    .N'avegarion    y    Turismo, 

Uruguayan..-. 

D 

cisco,  Calif. 

3.  .\.  .Montevi.leo,  Crugiiay. 

President  Madison 

Combination 
carRo  and  paa- 
senger(st.sc;. 

14.  187 

1921 

Harry     E.     Warner,     tnistee, 
American  Mai!  Line,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Jose  Cojuangco.  Manila.  P.  I.. 

Philippine 

F 

Qotham    

Tn;;  fst.  sc.) 

412 

1913 

Ootharn  Marine  Corporation, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Lakehead   Transportation  Co, 

Ltd  .  Port  William.  Ontario. 

Canadian 

D 

Brant 

Fishing  tst.  sc). 

414 

1919 

I'ortland  Trawling  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  French  Line.  Paris,  France 

Frencb. 

D 

Plover 

do          

411 

409 

1920 

1919 

do   

do 

do 

D 

Coot 

do 

do  

do  

do 

D 

Loon 

do 

409 
.•^77 

1919 
1919 

do                     - 

....  do 

do 

U 

Peneuin 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

D 

Bellflower... 

Cargo  (st.  sc.).-- 

6.0(k5 

1919 

Uyman-Michaels    Co.,    Chi- 
cneo,  ni. 

A.  O.  Pappadakis,  a  cititen  of 
Greece. 

Panamanian... 

D 

Kennebec    

Comraerdiil  (st. 

400 

1919 

Boston  Ory  Dock  Co.,  Chel- 
sea, Muss. 

The  French  Line,  Part^,  France 

French  

D 

Barrwifork 

Tug  (st.se.l 

418 

1919 

R.  A.  Guild.i,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

do.  ..     _ 

do 

D 

Fnuigo        .   

Whaling  (St.  sc.). 

6.40U 

1917 

The  American  Whnling  Co., 
Inc..  .New  York.  N.  Y. 

Frango    Corporation,     Panama 
Citv.  Panama. 

Panamanian 

li 

DeBtkrdeleben  

Tug  (St.  8C.) 

429 

1919 
1912 

DeBardeleben  Coal  Cdrpora- 
tion,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Koenig  Coal  &  Supply  Co., 
Detruit,  Mich. 

The  French  Line,  Paris,  France 

J.  Karl  McQuwn.  Amherstburg, 
Ontari  1. 

Frenc<W 

Canadian 

D 

Total 

32,209 

Peter  Koeoie     

Commercial  'st. 

iC). 

December. 

688 

D 

Queen  of  Scots  > 

Yacht  (St. so.)... 

658 

1904  • 

Anthony  Joseph  Drexel,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 

M   Grahame  White,  Southamp- 
ton. Holland. 

British    

D 

Chcvrio  Too 

Yacht  (gaiisc.).. 

23 

1925 

John  P.  Phel(<s.  American  r.ti- 

len  residing  at  Caracas,  \'t'a- 

Transfer  only   

Veorzuclan   .. 

D 

eiuela. 

Santa  Lsabel 

Carf!o  (St.  sc.>.- 

2,647 

1920 

Santa  b^lcamship  Corporation, 

Krogstail  Dampskibsre'leri  X/S., 

Norwegian  .. 

AD 

New  York,  X.  Y. 

Oslo.  Norway 

Walter  D.  Miimnn  .  . 

do 

3,7CB 

1917 

Munson     Line,     Inc  ,     New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Nioholiu'!    B     Rethymnis    lyon- 
don.  F.n?lan<l  (Greek  citizen). 

Greek 

AD 

Mundixie       

do       . 

YlCfat  (St.  9C.)... 

3.2S5 
1.647 

1921 
1908  • 

do 
Edith    Bishop    Nicholson, 
Newixjrt,  R.  I. 

do 
Edgar  A.  MUlett,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

do 

A  B  (2)  D 

lulanda 

British 

D 

Whitney  Olson 

Schooner 

1,558 

1917 

Oliver   J.    Olson   <t    Co.   and 
C.    J.     Hendry     Co.,     San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

Canadian      Tracsport     Co.     of 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Canatlian 

D 

0«o.  L.  Olsoti 

...do 

1,428 

1917 

do                       .       .. 

....  do. 

do. 

D 

San  Diego 

do. 

1.4S7 

1918 

Wood  A  Hart,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 

do  ,.   . 

do 

D 

cisco,  Ciilif. 

Coroerio. . .  - . 

Cargo  (St.  sc}... 
Ferry  (st.  sc.)... 

3,349 
463 

1910  < 
1911 

Agwihnes,    Inc.,    New    York, 

.N.  Y. 
Washington  Trust  Co.,  West- 
erly. K.  I. 

Giuseppe  BoMO,  Oenoa,  Italy  .. 

Northumberland  Ferries.  Ltd  . 

Chirlottft'jwn.  {'nn.*  E'JwM-d 

Italian 

Canadian 

A  D 

Sankaty 

D 

Island.  CanaiJa. 

American  Merchant' ". 

Combination 
carjToaod  pas- 
senger (St.  sc.) 

7,430 

1921 

United  States  Lines  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

North  Atlantic  Transport  Co., 
A;S.  Oslo,  .Norway. 

Norwegian 

D 

American  Trader  ■  ••. 

do 

7,4«1 

1920 

do 

do „_.._ 

do 

D 

American  Shipper '  •  * 

do.._ 

7.430 

1921 

...do 

do 

do 

D 

American  Fanner  '  ' «. 

do 

7,430 

1920 

do 

do „ 

do 

D 

American  Banker  '  • «. 

do... 

7.462 

1930 

do 

do 

do 

D 

American  TraveJw ' » «. 

do 

7.555 

1920 

do... 

do 

do 

D 

Amencan  Importer  '  • '. 

do... 

7,590 

1920 

do 

do 

do 

D 

President   Harding  "«. 
Total 

do 

13.860 

1921 
■  to  bea 

Md  (or  new  eoutniction. 

*8alec»Dcal«l. 

do 

•Foreign  buiit 

D 

87,163 

•n 

>£ 

nceedsof  aaii 

-^ 
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ttutement  of  V.  S.  Maritime  CommisHon  ahowing  vessels  approt>ed  for  transfer  to  foreign  oumership  and/or  registry  Oct.  26,  1939. 

to  Apr.  30,  1940,  inclusive — Continued 


D«e 


1940 
Janoary. 


February. 


Name  of  veasel 


Capt.  A.  F.  Lucas. 

San  Lucas 

Caudian 


Jack.son 

Elmer  F,.  Oray. 
West  Niluj".. 


West  Portal  '  ». 
I>elawarean 


Ixiiiisianan  ..„„_.... 
Ii-niicssii-an..  _...... 

Indianan 

Waban  '  • 


Oakwood  '  ' 

ToUl , 

Star  of  Finland. 


Sir  Tlioinas  J.  Lipton 
Z.  R.3 

President  Fillmore  ».. 


Texas  Banker. 


TeTa<<  Trader 

Tc»a.«  Ranger 

Vigilant.. 


Content. 


Tnuwfer 

Point  Clear. 


Point  Bonlta... 

Point  Arena 

Point  Ancha... 
Point  Lolws  ... 
Point  Judith  .. 
San  Gabriel 


Typo 


Tanker  (st.se). 
Cargo  (scsc.).. 
....do 


Ferry  (dec.  sc.) . 
Fishing  (oQ  sc.) . 
Cargo  (St.  80.)-. 
do. 


Cargo  (St.  sc.). 


do 

.do 

.do 


-do... 

do... 


Bailing  ▼easel 
(sch). 

do. 

Commerdal  (oil 
sc). 

Cargo  and  pas- 
senger (St.  sc.). 

Cargo  (St.  sc)... 

do 

do 

Sailing  vessel 
(sch.). 


Yacht  (oil  sc.) . . 


Ferry 

Cargo  (St.  sc). 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.. 

Cargo  (St.  sc). 


Jomar Cargo  Cst.  sc.)... 


Lafcomo. .. 
Santa  Inez. 


Tripp  I 


West  Hobomae '  •_ 
\\  (>l  Tacook  1  «... 
W.i-t  Ctmtala  '  '.. 
Eglantine  " 


Endioott  '  ' 

Klhtin  .MIrn  •  >  .. 
i'atru-k  Henry  '  '. 
tiaiittt  -Maria.   — 


Norman  Bridge  *. 
Sapinero 


American  Merchant '  • 

.American  Trader  '  •. . . 
AniiTK-nn  Shi|>|>er  '  • 
Aiiierirun  Fanner  '  •. 
.\iiierK-in  Hanlcer  '  • 
Arufricm   TrjM'ler  '  ' 
.^niorican  Importer  '  • 
I'ri-.si,|r:it  Harding  '  '. 
AIV  .Muniuolor 


FreeiKjrt  Sulphur  No. 
& 


Total. 


.  ..do. 
Barge.. 


Cargo  (St.  sc). 


...do. 

do. 

do. 

...do. 


do.. 

do.- 

do.. 
Tanker. 


do -. 

Cargo  (St.  sc). 


Combination 
cargo  and  pas- 
senper  (st.  sc). 

...do. 

...do --. 

...do 


...do 

...do 

....do 

.do 

Cargo  (oilsc.).. 

Collier  (st.  sc). 


Gross  ton-  |    Year 
nage  built 


4.188 
6,517 
5,802 

224 

121 

6,495 

5.333 
6.705 

8,484 
6.379 
5.  .W2 
6.036 

6,071 


6ZW9 


i.euw 

i.xss 
2.375 

15.575 

2,606 

Z674 

2.6hV 
1.603 


180 

1,511 

4,839 

4,782 
4.  F'T.i 
4.  727 
4,802 
4.810 
4,943 

5,104 


5,028 

1.  7W 


5,703 


.V  ,".27 
6,  176 
f).  1^7 

6,312 

1919 
1919 
1918 
1919 

6.318 
7.777 
7.743 
8,462 

1919 

1920 
1920 
1U22« 

4,323 

1913  « 

5,106 

1919 

7,430 


7,4<^l 

1920 

7, 4.a> 

1921 

7,430 

1920 

7,462 

1920 

7,  .'i.l.'j 

1920 

7,  5911 

ItfJO 

13.869 

1921 

2,400 

1919 

4,127 


220.200 


1904 
1919  « 
1920 

1927 

1903 

1920 

1920 
1920 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1920 

1899 

1918 
1920 

1903 

1919 

1919 
1919 
1920 


1929 

1887 

1930 

1918 
1V17 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1920 


1919 

1908 


1919 


1921 


1920 


Owner 


Standard  Oil  Co  of  Califor- 
nia, San  Krnncison,  Calif 

I*acLfir- Atlantic  Steamship 
Co.,  Portland,  Orcg 

American  Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Florida  P'erry  Co.,  Jackson- 
ville. Fla. 

Oorton-I'ew  Fisheries  Co., 
Ltd.,  G loucester,  M ass. 

Pacific  Argentine  Brazil  Line, 
Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

....  do 

American  Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

...  do 

Lykee     Brothers     Steamship 

Co..  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

do. 


Purchaser 


D.  H.  Bates,  Portland,  Greg. 


do 


H.  J.  Emard,  Seattle,  Wash  .. 

American  Prwident  Lines, 
Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Newtex  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y. 
do.. 

.      do     

City  .M  ill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu, 
A  II.  Kuhn,  Soule  Tug  Sc 
Barge  Co.,  Cora  E.  King, 
J.  O.  Stearas,  Frances  B. 
Stearn.s,  all  of  lloquiam. 
Wash.,  and  Emily  8.  Ual- 
ton,  .\t)erdeen.  Wash. 

Howard  E  Spaulding,  Shel- 
bume,  Vt. 

Morris  Passman,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Swayne  &  Hoyt.  Ltd.,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

do  .- 

do 

Gulf  Pacific  Mali  Line 

do 

do 

Pacific  -  .Atlantic  Steamship 
Co.,  Portland,  Orec. 

Tampa  Iuter(HX'an  St^-amship 
(."o.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans.  La. 

.   -  do  ..  

Santa  Inez  Fisheries.  Inc..  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

Lykos  Bros  Steamship  Co., 
Inc..  New  Orleans,  La. 


..do 
..do 
-do 
do. 


do 

.  .  do .- 

do 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

Los  .\ngeles,  Calif. 
SlHodard    OU    Co.    of    New 

Jer.-ey. 
Tampa  Interoiean  Pteanishlp 

Co.,  Inc.,  Nc-w  Orleans,  La. 

United  States  Lines  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


do _ 

do 

.  .  do _ 

...do  _ 

...  do  _ 

do  - 

.   .  do  

Munson     Lnie, 

York,  N.  Y. 
Fn-i'port  Sulphur  Co., 

York,  N.  Y. 


Inc., 


New 
New 


Balboa  Transport  Corporation, 

Colon,  Panama. 
Canadian   International    Paper 

Co 
Coini>ania  Transatlantifa  Cen- 

tni-.\nu'ricatia  S.  A.  Panama 
City,  Panama. 
I'e<lro      BarlHJia, 

Venerucla. 
Louis    Sheaves, 

Basque,  Newfoundland. 
Compania  de  Vaiwres  Cardina 

8.  A.,  Panama  City. 

do      

Riinciman  ("London),  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, Kogland. 

do _ 

...do 

do 


Maracaibo, 
Port-au  n- 


Kunciman  (London)  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, England. 
...do. 


South  Pacific  Trading  Co.,  Iix?. 

(C.    F.    Sharp    &    Co.,    Inc., 

Manila,  P.  I.,  agents). 

...  do  

Vancouver    8team.<hips,    Ltd., 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
Compania  iS-ansatlantica  Cen- 

tro- .Americana  S.  A.,  Panauia 

City,  Panama. 
Sir  Wm.  Reardon  Smith  &  Sons, 

Ltd..  Cardiff.  Wales. 

....do 

.  ..do 

Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd. 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 


R.  W.  Sawyer,  of  Nassau,  N.  P. 

Bahama  l.slands. 
J.    Kovinsky    <V    Sons.,    Ltd., 

Wind.sor.  Ontario 
A.     G.     Pappadakis,     QalatK, 

Rumania. 
...do.- - 

'!!!do!J."l""I"l""II"lIIII' 

.   ..do 

Thesou-s  Steamship  Co.,  Pir- 
aeus, Greece. 

Coni[>aenie  (icneralc  Transat- 
lanti'iiie  (French  Line),  Paris, 
France. 

.      do 

William  C.  T.  Hwang.  China 
'leading  Corporation  of  Shang- 
hai, ("liina. 

Compapnie  Generale  Trans- 
atlantique  (French  Line), 
Paris,  France. 

do 


Registry 


Panamaniaa 

Canadian 

Panamanian.. 

Venezuelan . . 

British 

Panamanian.. 


...  do  . 
British 


do 

do. 

do. 


-do 

.do 


Philippine... 


.   .  do.. 
British. 


Panamanian.. 


British. 


...do... 

do 

do 


....do.  -. 
Canadian. 


Greek. 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do  . 

do-. 


Rertrte- 
tions 


...do  . 
French. 


do 
do 


The  Lyle  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd., 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 

...do - 

...do 

No  sale.. 


Compania  de  Petroleo  Lago, 
t'aracas,  Venezuela. 

Compania  Scotia  de  Vapores 
S.  A.,  a  Panamanian  corpora- 
tion. 

Socifte  Maritime  Anvcrsoise,  a 
Belgian  Corporation. 

do 

....do 


....do.... 
....do..-, 
do. 


Ht  nri  Vervllet,  Antwerp,  Bel- 
gium. 

Sir  Willi.im  R'-ardon  Smith  Si 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Cardill,  Wales. 


...  do 

Chinese 


French. 


do.. 

do.. 

.      do  . 
British. 


...do 

...do... 

do 

Panamanian.. 

Venezuelan... 
Panamanian. 

Belgian 


.do-, 
do.. 

■t: 


do. 
.do. 
-do 


do.. 

British 


'Pubsldbed  at  some  time. 
liXXXVI— App 180 


proceeds  of  sale  to  be  used  for  oe  w  constructioo. 


>Sale  canceled. 


'Foreign  built. 


D 
D 
D 

D 
D 
D 

n 

D 

D 
D 
D 
1) 

D 


D 


D 
D 


D 
D 
D 


D 

n 

D 
I) 
D 
D 

D 


D 
D 


D 


D 
D 
D 
U 

D 
D 
D 


D 

D 

D 


D 
I) 
D 
D 
D 
n 

D 

U 

D 


,*s- 
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statement  of  U    S    Maritime  Commission  shotring  vessels  approved  for  transfer  to  foreign  ownership  and  or  registry  Oct.  26. 

to  April  30.  1940 — Continued 


IHt« 


l'^40 
Much... 


▲prU. 


Name  of  vessel 


Type 


Tra  asportation 

Almeria  Lykes  '  • 

Muncove 

Copjiename 

Defacto 

Sea  Foam 


Pea  Do2 
Ruth  Kellogg. 

Capac* 


Charcas* 

ruioo' 

Coya» 

O'Brien  Bros.. 

Maria  Dolores  . 

Machigonne.... 

Ramona 

Heron 


Kinpflsher... 

Teal    . 

Curlew 

Manatawny. 

San  Angelo  . 


San  Felipe 

San  Msiroos 

Snn  Simeon 

San  Heruiinlino. 


Tropical  Trader 


Breer.in'  Thru 

Eastern  Olade 

Howard  L.  Shaw. 


Brvn  Mawr. 

Elfr\>da 


Collier  (St.  ac ) 
Careo  fst  sc.).- 
Canro  (ol  sc.).- 
Cari:o(st.  sc.).. 

...do 

Barge 


.   .  do.. 
Tanker. 


Cargo  (St.  sc.).. 

...do 

do 

Cargo  (St.  sc.).. 

Dredge  (St.  sc.)- 

Yacht  (oUsc.) 

....  do -. 

Yacht  (oilsc.)-. 

Trawler  (st.  sc.) 

do 

do 

do 

Commerctol  (st. 

9C.). 

Cargo  (St.  sc.).- 


...  do 
...  do 
...  do. 
...do. 


Commercial  (gas 
sc.). 

Yacht  (gas  sc.) 

Cargo  (st  sc.)-. 

do 


Gross  ton- 
nage 


Avalon 

Conseco 

Cleopatra.. 
Wild  Duck- 


Total 

Queen  of  Scots. 

Victor.— 

Latouche  

Victory 

Winchester 

Zizania 

S.  C.  360 

Sea  Giant 


Arcadia 

President  Wi'.son  '. . 

President  Lincoln  ». 
West  Ca|»e 


Fi>rbes  Hauptman. 
Halonia  


Memnon. 
II  ar  peon. 
Sabine... 


Schooner  harge 

Yacht  (oil  sc.).. 


do. 
-do. 
-do. 

do- 


Yacht  (St.  sc.)- 
Launch  (gassc) 
Cargo  (St.  sc.).- 

Cargo  (St.  sc.).. 
Yacht  (St.  sc.)  .. 
Cargo  (St.  so.)-.. 

-.--do 

Tug  (St.  sc.) 


Yacht  (oil  sc.)  .. 

Cargo  an<1  pis- 
senger  (.st.  sc. ). 

.      do 

Cargo 


..     do - 

Yacht  (oil  sc.).. 

Cargo  (St.  sc.).. 

...do 

Tug  (St.  sc.) 


•1.015 

2.fi37 

2,437 

3.289 

4.800 

564 

564 
5.037 

5.186 

5.5.V5 
5.  496 
4.954 

5,902 

218 

195 

495 

411 

414 

40K 

408 

5,030 

.5,606 

5.918 
5,750 
5,561 
5,  751 

53 

204 
5,057 
4.241 

3.  S54 
295 

422 

419 

263 

360 


102,  169 


t>58 

37 

2,156 

4,527 

411 

447 

82 

506 

573 

12,597 

12,594 
5,6tO 

5.674 
372 

3.453 

1.548 

488 


Year 

built 


1910 

1920 

1919 

1908  • 

1919 

1914 

1910 
1920 

1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 

1920 

1929 

1909 

1922 

1919 

1919 
1919 
1919 
192r) 

1918 

1919 
1919 
1919 
1930 

1932 « 

1916 

1920' 

1900 

1900 
1928 

1931 

1921 

1930 

1930 


Owner 


Coa-stwise  Transportation  Cor- 
I>»)ration,  Bosum. 

I.yki'3    Bros    .Su«mship  Co  , 
N'l^w   ()rl(«rH.    I.a. 

I'nu.n  ShipbiuMmg  Co.,  Bal- 
timore, Vl'i 

Boston    Iron    &    Metal   Co., 
Baltira<Te,  .\M. 

Anuri<-.in  Sug-ir  Transit  Cor- 
{xiration,  N.  V. 

OHrien    Bros..    New    York, 
N    Y. 

-       do    -     

Keljogir   Steamship   Corpora- 
tion. E(|gew:iter.  N   J. 

Grace  Line.  Inc.,  New  York, 
NY. 

do-.. 

do     - 

Grace  Ltne,  Inc..  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

O'Brien  Bros.,  New  York 


Purchas^T 


LoRoy  M.  Edwar<ls,  Los 
.\i!g(les.  Calif. 

L.  (".  Oarsten,  Long  Beach, 
Calif 

John  W.  Hubbard,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Marine  I'rodiirta  Co.,  Wil- 
niinglon,  Del. 

;;^!do;iiiiiiii"ii"ii"iii-^ 

do  

Deep  S.^a  Fisheries.  Inc.,  San 

Francisco,  Calif 
Pacific- Atlantic        .'Steamship 
Co  ,  Portland.  Oreg. 

do  

do 

do - -- 

do 


1904  « 

1920 

1910 

1895 

1916 

1SS8 

1917 

1920 

1926 
1921 

1921 

1918 

1919 
1931 

1921 

1920 

1917 


Eloi<e     B.     Knox.     Nicholas 

Micbels,  N.   K.  Field,  Mi- 

anii,  Fla. 
Lo!ia    V.    Post    Montgomery. 

Battle  rreek.  Mich. 
Postal  Su>ainship  Cori>orati<m. 

New  York.  N'    Y 
rilt.<biirBh    Steamship    Co., 

Duluth,  .Minn. 

-  do    -       

11.  B.  II.  Ripley,  New  York, 
N    Y. 

Delta  Traasportation  Co., 
Inc. 

John  W.  Hubbard,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Anthony  O.  R.  Baldridge, 
New  York. 

Charles  B  I,evey  and  Mar- 
garet B.  Levey.  Irvington, 
Va. 


Fr«no  Petrinovic.  Pplit,  Y'ugo- 
sUivia. 

Mfirio  Maestro,  on  behalf  of  Ital- 
ian .\s.sori:it»-s.  Trieste.  Italy. 

Torsen  CarllK>m  &  J  Inkapoel, 
Tallinn,  Estonia. 

Scoeita  Anonima  Industria 
l*e«ca.  Rome.  Italy. 

Sir  William  Rc>ardon  Smith  A 
Soas.  Ltd..  Cardiff.  Wales. 

Jose    .\reehabala,    S.    A.,    Car- 
denas, Cuba. 
.  do      

Gow,  Harrison  it  Co.,  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Comisinia  de  Vapores  Cardina 
S.  A.,  Panama  City,  Panama. 

...do 

do         

Compania  de  Vaporec.  Cardina. 
S.  A.,  Panama  City.  Panama. 

Compania  Diana  de  Vaporea, 
S.  A. 

J.  H.  Marsman,  Manila,  P.  I... 

E.  W.  Ir%-ine  Keenleysido,  Van- 
couver. B.  C. 

Thomas  K.  Wade,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Hellyer  Brothers.  Ltd..  IluU, 
England. 

;^ii]doi;iiiiiiini"iiii"iiiii: 

do 

Vincente  Madrigal,  Manila, 
P.  I. 

W.  A.  .!^it*r  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  New- 
castle. England. 

do 

do .- 

Wallem  &  Co..  Shanghai,  China. 

Coraiwnia  de  Navegacion  "La 
Interoceanica"  S.  A..  Panama 
City. 

No  sale  alien 


Anthony  Joseph  Drexel,  Phil- 

a<leli)hia.  Pa. 
Tfla  R.  R.  Co.,  Boston,  Ma-ss.. 

Ala-.ka  Steamship  Co.,  Seattle, 

Wish. 
Intcrlake      Steamship      Co., 

CK'v.'land,  Ohio. 
Cornelius     Vanderbllt,     New 

Y(irk. 
Pan  American  Shijipers,  Inc., 

M  lanii,  Kla. 
H.  C.  Karrington,  New  Y'ork. 

N    Y 
Shi|)<)wm'rs  A  Merchants  Tug- 
boat   Co.,    San    Francisco, 

Calif 
Mrs.   Margaret  S.  Hardwick, 

Hro<  kliiio.  .\S;tss. 
AmTican     President     Lines, 

Ltd..  San  KrancLsco,  Calif. 

do    .  

MoC'ormick    Steamship    Co., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

--  ilo   

Ray  Alan  Van  Clief  Nydrie, 

K.-imond,  Va. 
Columbia      River      Packers 

Assn..  Inc  .  .\>toria.  Or'^g. 
Sheparl  St«amship  Co..  Bos- 
ton, Mas.s. 
Sabine    'I'ran.sjxirtation    Co., 

Inc.,  Port  .Vrthur.  Tex. 


Clarence    Walla'-e,    Vancouver, 

Hriiish  Culumtiia. 
Sir  William   Reanlon  Smith  & 

Sons.  Ltd  ,  CarditT.  Wales. 
Upper  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 

TransfK>rtation     Co.,      Ltd., 

Ontario,  Cana<la. 

-do       

Davi.i    R.    Tumbull.    Uali/ax. 

Nova  .''ci^tia. 
Frederick  H   .M.  Jones,  Ilalifax, 

Nova  Scotia. 
Philip      S.      Ro!ts,      Montreal. 

Canada. 
Ralph   P.   Bell,  Halifax,  Nova 

Scotia, 
a    H    Duggan,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. 


Registry 


Panamanian - 

Italian 

Estonian 

Italian 

British 

Cuban 


do 

British 


Panamanian. . 

...do 

..-do 

....do 

...do 

Philippine 

Canadian 

....do 

British 


do 

do 

-do 

Philippine. .. 

BritLsh 


do 

.      do  

Panamanian. 
do 


-do. 


Corporation  of  Trinity  House, 
I-rondon.  Enicland. 

Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Honduras. 

Vincente  Madrigal,  Manila, 
P.  I. 

K.  G.  Campbell.  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

B.  Pearson  McCurdy,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Santa  Maria  Timber  Co.,  Pana- 
ma City. 

S.  Plaza  M.  LaGuaira.  Vene- 
zuela. 

Overseas  Towase  4  Salvage 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

Stuart    B.    Play  fair,    Toronto, 

Canada. 
Bergc    Y     Compania,    Bilboa, 

Spain. 

-      do - 

Sir    R.    Ropner    A    Co.,    Ltd., 

West  Hartlepool,  England. 

do-. - 

A.    Montye   Macrae.   Toronto. 

Canada. 
Sir    R.    Ropner    A    Co..    Ltd., 

West  Hartlepool.  England. 
Douglas  &    Ramsey,   Glasgow, 

Scotland. 
Overseas    Towage    A     Salvage 

Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  England.    ' 


Canadian. 

British 

Canadian. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

...do 


British 

Honduran . . . 
Philippine... 

Canadian 

...do 

Panamanian . 
Venezuelan.. 
British 


Canadian. 
Spanish... 


do.. 
British. 


...  do   ... 
Canadian. 

British 

do 

do 


iSubiidized  at  some  tima. 


' Proceeds  of  sale  to  be  used  (or  new  constru.tioiL 


■Sale  canceled. 


*Furvit:n  built. 


1939. 


Resfrlo. 

tioi^ 


D 

D 

I> 

D 

D 

D 

D 
D 

D 

D 
I) 
D 

D  II 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 
D 

n 

D 

D 

D 
i) 
I) 
D 

D 

D 
D 

I) 

D 
D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


D 
D 
U 
D 
D 
1) 
D 
D 

D 

D 

D 
D 

D 
U 

D 

D 

D 
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statement  of  V.  S.  Maritime  Commission  shoicing  vesnels  approved  for  transfer  to  foreign  oumership  and/or  registry  Oct.  26,  1939, 

to  ApHl  30.  1940— Continued 


Date 

Name  of  vessel 

Type 

Gross  ton- 
nage 

Year 

built 

Owner 

Purchaser 

Rif^try 

R«\strlc- 

tions 

1940 
ApriL— 

Artec 

Yacht  (St.  sc)... 
do 

Cargo  (St.  sc)... 

CagTO  (st.8c.)... 

do 

do- 

do 

do 

do 

..--do 

Cargo  and  pas- 
senger (St.  sc.> 
Cargo  (St.  SC)... 

do 

....do 

80(5 
337 

1,548 

2,594 

2,327 
2,t)09 

2.2.56 

i451 

1.756 

6.725 
2,180 
2,246 
&611 
5,680 

1902 
1926 

1895 

1919 

1919 
1919 

1919 
1919* 
1919 
1917 

1909 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1919 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Burrape,  Bos- 
ton, Mikss. 

C.  R.  .Vnlhony  and  .Anderson 
I'rioharii  Oii  Corioration  of 
Deliiware.  Oklahoma  City, 
Ok  la. 

Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  Seat- 
Uo,  Wa.sh. 

McC^ormick    Steamahip   Co., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
-        do           

Thomas  H.  P.  MoLson,  Montreal, 

Canmla. 
Si.ii).  y  C.  Gland.  Halifax,  Nova 

Scotia. 

Emmanuel      Vannoulatos,      a 
(ireek       citizen.       Shanghai. 
China. 

Conipagnie    Generale    Transat- 

lantrjue.  Paris.  France. 
.-..  do      

Cana.iian 

do 

Greek 

French 

do 

D 

Ma.scotte... 
Curacao  ... 



D 
D 

Munami... 

D 

Brook  mgs. 
West  Planti 

Wallingforc 

Vamar 

Nabesna. .. 
W.  M.  Tup 

WUhelmina 
Eldorado... 

er 



per 

1     

D 

Wallingford  Steam.ship  Co., 
Silverado  Steamship  Co. 
(joint  owners;,  San  Fran- 
ci.seo.  Calif 

Wallingfor<l  Steamship  Co., 
San  Fnincisr^.  C><lif. 

Vamar  Steamship  Co..  Inc., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Porllatul  Steamship  Co.,  Port- 
land, Orec 

Santa  Ana  Steamship  Co., 
.Seattle.  Wa.sh. 

Mat-son  Navigation  Co..  San 

Kranci-sco,  Calif. 
Weilern  Tran.six>rt  Co.,  San 

FrancLsw,  Calif. 
Hammond  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 

San  fYanci.soo.  Calif. 
American  South  African  Line, 

New  York, 
do                

do 

do _ 

Sociedftd  Navigacion  Dos  Oce- 

anos.  8.  .V. 
Coniiva^ni?      Generale     Trans- 

Htlaiilinue,  Paris,  Franoe. 
Compania      Escandinava      De 

Vapores.  8.  A.  Panama  City, 

Panama. 
Lochinver,  Ltd.,  Glasgow.  Scot- 
land. 
Wm.  C.  T.  Hwang,  Shanghai, 

China. 
Transpacific     Steamship     Co., 

S.  A..  Panama  City.  Panama. 
Sir    R.    Ropner    &    Co..    Ltd., 

West  Hartlepool,  England, 
do 

do 

do 

Panamanian .  - 

French 

Panamanian... 

British 

Panamanian... 
do 

British -. 

-.  ..do 

D 

D 
D 
D 
D 

D 

D 

Eureka 

West  Cawtbon"' 

Weet  Isk'ta*' 

D 
D 

do 

D 

Total 

91.516 

Grand  total  171 
Sales  c&ncele<J  « 11 

864,471.29 
77,713 

Total 

160 

586.758.29 

LCGEND 


[Conditions  under  which  approval  of  transfer  to  foreign  ownership  and/or  registry  was  granted  by  T'nited  States  Maritime  Commission] 


O— Whaling  equipment  to  be  removed  and  vcs.sel  converted  into  a  tanker. 
n  —  Repairs  to  be  ptrformed  in  United  States  shipyards. 


A— Commo<liti«»  on  flr.-.t  outward  voyage  from  a  United  Plates  port  restricteil. 

B —Trade  restrutions— Trade  with  Cnited  Slates  ports  restricted  forgiven  number 
ef  years. 

C — To  be  srrapped. 

D— That  there  shall  not  be  any  liens  or  encumbrances  on  recvd  against  said  vessel 
In  the  cu.stomhou-se  at  its  last  L  niied  Sutes  home  port  when  the  outstanding  marine 
document  ls  surreiiderwl. 

E— Reilocumenuiiun  of  ves.sel  under  I'nited  States  registry  upon  request. 

F— Vendee  will  apr»-^  not  to  .sell  ve.'^sol  without  pwior  ap|)roval  of  I'  S  Maritime 
Commi.ssion:  vendee  will  arroe  to  eor.form  to  conference  rates  and  pracIKt*-:  when 
0|>erating  vessel  in  comin-tltion  with  liiited  SUtes  services:  vendee  will  agriv  to  .sell 
cr  charur  ves.sel  to  L'liiicd  StaUs  on  same  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any 
AmerK-an-flag  ve.ss»'l  cxiuJd  l>e  n-quisitioned  for  purchase. 

jio-'K  —In  the  <a.ve  i.f  mo«t  of  ihe  cargo  vessels  approve<1  recently  for  sale  ly  the  CommLssicn  to  belligerent  govcmtncnts.  assurances  have  been  received  that  such  vessels 
will  not  N' employed  f,if  l.Wiii.'er.  nt  purinwies  and  also  tlmt  such  vessels  wiil  U;  u.seU  pnucipally  in  trade  Ix'lween  Lnilcd  SUtes  ports  and  foreign  ports.  The  latter  assunnoa 
was  (or  the  Un»(it  of  Aii.tritan  ihipiKTs. 


Note.— Bond  required  of  vendor  and/or  vendee  under  all  of  the  above  conditioni 
with  the  exception  of  "D"  to  scciure  performance  of  any  conditions  imposed  by 
Commission. 

•Transfer  only — Ownership  retained  in  .American   company,  therefore  subject  to 
provision."!  of  sec   {KTJ,  Merchant  Marine  -^ct  lasi,  as  amended. 
4| '  Proceeds  of  sale  to  tie  us**)  for  new  construction, 

'  Sale  cana'led. 

'  Foreign  built. 


STATIMEKT  SHOWING  TYPE,  NUMBER,  CROSS  TONNAGE,  AVERAGE  AGE  OT 
VE&SEi,S  APPROVED  BY  U.  S.  MAIUTIS«E  COMMISSION  FOE  TRANSTER  TO 
ALIEN  OW.NERSHIP  AND  OR  REGISTBT  UNDEE  SEC.  9  OF  THE  SHIPPTNG 
ACT.  1916.  AS  AMENDED.  FOR  THE  PDUOD  OCT.  26,  1938,  THnOUGH  APR. 
30.    1940 


Number 

Total  cross     Average 
tonnat'e            age 

1.  Sailing  vessfMs     .       

2.  Tugs  and  b.ajpiw    .    . . 

3.  Pleasure  vessi'ls  (yachts,  etc.)   

6 

0 

19 

4 

20 

102 

9.  133 
9.001 
7.903 

22,030 

6,910 
531,781.29 

25 

26.5 

18.4 

4.  Tankers                                                        

•2o 

*.  Commercial  vi  s.s.i.^  under  1,000  gross  ton?  (Ash- 
ing vessels,  miitor>>oaLs,  etc.;     

C  Commerria!  vcs<tN  over  1,000  gross  tons(carto, 
combinat ion  cargo-passenger) 

22  29 
22.71 

100 

.-iSC.  7.S8.  29 

22.6 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  NATIONALITT,  NtTMBER,  AND  TONNAGE  OF 
VESSEUb  APPRtiVi-D  BY  V.  S.  MARITIME  COMMIi£ION  FOR  TRANSFER  TO 
AUZN  CVVNEESHIP  AND  OR  EECISTHY  tTNDER  SEC.  9  OF  THE  .SHIPPING 
ACT,  1916.  AS  AMENDED,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OCT.  26,  1939,  THROUGH  APE. 
30.      1940 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  NATIONALITY,  NXTMBIHl,  AND  TONNAGE  OP 
VESSELS  APPROVED  BY  U.  S.  MARITIME  COMMISSION  FOR  TRANSFER  TO 
ALIEN  OWNERSHIP  AND  OR  REGISTRY  UNDER  SEC.  9  OF  THE  SHIPPING 
ACT,    1916.  AS  AMENDED,  FOR  THE   PERIOD  OCT.   26,    193  9,  THROUGH  APR. 

30,  1940 — continued 


Nationality 


peipian... 
Brazilian. 


Number 
of  ves.sels 


OrQ.ss  ton- 
nage 


f>s.  fj77.  no 

68,  197.  29 


Nationality 

Number 
of  ves.sels 

Oross  ton- 
nage 

British „_ - 

rHnadian --- 

( '  h  inose                                                  

.■?9 
24 

1 
2 

1 
19 
10 

1 

a 

1 
1 

21 
6 
2 
1 
4 

I.'iI,24.V00 

31.845.00 

1.764.00 

Cuhan                                          - 

1.128.00 

Kslonian                        -  .      

2.  437  00 

Krcucb                                                   .  .  _  --- 

49.  229.  00 

(jft't^'k                                          _ 

42.  112.00 

Ilon-iuran                             ..     

37.  no 

Italian                                 -.. 

9,275  00 

Nt*wfoiiiifllaDd              .................... ...... 

130.00 

VdfwciriHn                               .     ............................... 

2.647  00 

I'^inuiiiauiaQ                          -.-- .-,_- --- 

101.7:i><.00 

I*hilii)i)ine                                  _ 

24.  Mh.  00 

2.5.191  00 

Iruiruavan                    

1.782  00 

Venezut'lan.- 

4.«>.52.00 

Total          

159 

1 

686,740.29 

Sale  aJiL'D  only 

18.00 

Grand  total 

160 

586,  75«.  29 

1 


i 
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Discussion   at   the    Forum    of   the   Judge's   Gavel, 
Yale  School  of  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  E.  AUSTIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALBERT  E.  AUSTIN.  OF  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  on  May  5.  1940,  as  follows: 

Were  It  understood  that  this  ciiscusf=lon  had  to  do  with  the 
possible  aspirations  of  our  present  administrative  head  for  a  third 
term.  I  could  not  give  the  reasons  atjainst  such  a  procedure  In  my 
allotted  12  minutes — It  would  take  12  hours. 

There  Is  here  Involved  no  question  of  law.  for  there  Is  no  legal 
nuthority  against  third  terms  for  any  President.  Our  consideration, 
therefore,  must  be  along  the  lines  of  pure  theory  and  clear  reason- 
ing. The  problem  before  us  this  evening  is  whether  this  country 
shall  change  Its  procedure  of  a  century  and  a  half  and  decide  that 
after  the  completion  of  the  usual  8  years  In  office  an  incumbent 
may  Eeek  and  be  granted  another  4-year  term,  and  perhaps  more 
th.^n  that. 

What  conditions  would  Justify  such  a  procedure?  The  only 
condition  on  a  solid  basis  would  be  that  in  this  country  of  130.000,- 

000  people  there  was  such  a  dearth  of  material  for  statesmanship 
that  the  man  then  holding  the  Presidential  offlce  would  be  the  only 
one  mentally  equipped,  sufficiently  experienced,  and.  may  I  say, 
providentially  inspired,  to  hold  this  exalted  cfBce.  This  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  confession  of  failure  of  government  by  the 
people.  It  is  a  confession  that  democracy  fails  to  produce  more 
than  one  man  In  a  generation  endowed  with  the  ability  to  carry 
on  the  office  of  the  Chief  Executive.  It  is  an  insult  to  our  cherished 
tradition  that  any  child  born  here  has  his  opportunity  by  personal 
effort  and  personal  ambition  to  become  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Again,  failure  of  this  country  to  proceed  along  ordinary 
processes  of  law  and  government  might  be  offered  as  a  Justification 
for  more  than  two  terms.  This  could  occur  were  there  revolution- 
ary tendencies  that  had  to  be  curt>ed.  It  might  be  justified  if  there 
were  a  chaotic  condition  here  in  this  country  with  factional  ele- 
ments prepared  even  by  force  of  arms  to  overthrow  and  gain  control. 
Then,  by  compromise,  disturbed  and  disturbing  elements  might 
agree  upon  one  man  who  could  unify  all  elements  and  all  factions 
This,  however,  would  be  a  transient  condition  and  would  in  no  way 
formulate  a  basis  for  continued  or  unending  proced\ire  by  which 
one  man  would  then  remain  In  power.  The  history  of  this  country 
shows  no  such  occasion.  The  Civil  War  might  be  cited  as  an  illus- 
tration, but  that  period  showed  no  spirit  of  compromise.  In  spite 
of  lugubrlotis  and  pessimistic  opinions,  there  will  be  no  crisis  of 
such  character  In  this  country.  Another  Justification  for  a  third 
term-  wotUd  be  a  popular  decision  to  change  our  form  of  govern- 
ment entirely,  making  of  it  what  would  then  be  nothing  less  than 
a  one-man  government.  I  doubt  very  much  if  opponents  either  here 
or  elsewhere  are  yet  ready  to  confess  wholeheartedly  and  with  good 
conscience  that  our  democracy  or  Republic  is  a  failure — that  a 
century  and  a  half  of  popular  rule,  r\ile  by  the  people,  has  produced 
nothing  that  Is  worth  continuing  or  is  following  out  a  divine  des- 
tiny. Such  carries  with  it  all  that  we  have  won  in  the  past,  all  that 
we  may  hope  for  In  the  future,  summed  up  so  splendidly  in  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  It  might  be  wondered  If 
the  Increased  average  of  Republican  sentiment  since  1936  In  38 
States  of  our  Union,  as  shown  by  a  recent  poll,  is  not  a  popular 
decision,  because  this  question  is  a  paramount  issue  and  the  Repub- 
lican stand  on  It  Is  known  to  everyone.  Can  anyone  say  that  this 
Increase  is  not  due  In  some  degree  to  the  third-term  potential 
menace?  Did  the  third-term  issue  come  to  ultimate  appeal  to  a 
citizenry  of  130,000,000  people  with  the  exception  of  those  guided 
only  by  selfish  and  personal  interests,  none  would  oppose  It.  The 
answer  would  not  be  determined  by  political  control,  caucus,  con- 
vention, and  primaries — it  would  be  by  referendum. 

Who  at  this  present  time  could  demand  such  a  change  and  the 
following  out  of  such  a  procedure?  Certainly  no  one  Influenced  by 
conditions  Just  mentioned  demands  it.  It  must  be  said — and  I 
defy  well-founded  contradiction — that  such  a  demand  must  come 
now  and  would  come  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  the  then  existing 
administrative  policy.  Why  Ls  there  talk  now  about  a  third  term? 
What  conditions  are  there  now  existent  which  would  lead  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  voting  public  even  to  consider  a  third 
term?  The  answer  to  this  Is  conclioslve.  Let  us  assiome  that  all 
of  our  present  governmental  policies  are  good  policies.    Mark  you. 

1  say  "assume."  The  question  then  resolves  Itself  into  this — who 
are  they  who  are  now  Interested  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  continuing  In 
office,  and  who  are  they  who  In  all  probability  would  be  interested 


20  years  from  now  In  continuing  Mr.  Blank  for  a  third  term?  The 
broad  answer  Is  thi.s — the  proponents  look  for  personal  gain  or  per- 
sonal advantage  with  no  time  limit  set.  What  Is  the  situation 
today?  So  great  and  so  excessive  has  been  the  Increase  In  numbf-rs 
of  tho>«  who  are  supported  by.  dependent  upon,  or  subsidized 
through,  the  present  Administration  that  selCsh  interests  are  put 
before  patriotic  interests.  Bring  to  your  minds  the  almost  Innumer- 
able bureaus,  adminl.stratlons.  agencies,  boards  created  in  the  last 
7  years.  They  all  contain  voters.  Bear  In  mind  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  nearly  a  million  employees  cf  the  United  States 
Government  In  the  executive  department.  They  all  are  voters.  Do 
not  lose  sight  of  that  which  is  so  well  known  that  many  of  the.'-e 
creations  have  assumed  to  themselves  powers  which  belong  only  to 
the  Congress  to  such  an  extent  that  their  rulings  are  declared  to  be 
and  to  have  the  force  of  statutory  law.  In  this  mu.st  be  lncludc?d 
even  certain  Members  cf  the  President's  Cabinet  today. 

Do  you  think  it  probable  that  the  recipients  cf  Federal  grants  end 
of  Federal  patronage,  or  those  who  know  that  their  support  possibly 
can  be  bought  by  largess,  as  it  has  been  t)cught  at  times  within  the 
last  7  years — do  ycu  think  that  they  will  be  overjoyed  to  know  that 
the  source  of  their  power  and  their  support  would  be  gone  If  an- 
other President  came  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land?  Don't  yru 
think  most  of  them  now  favor  a  third  term  and  wotild  vote  for  it? 
Even  certain  States  may  be  found  In  the  column  of  thofe  desiring  a 
third  term  for  the  reason  that  due  to  Executive  plans  and  Executive 
processes  they  have  found  that  they  are  being  supported  In  large  or 
small  part  by  other  States  In  the  Union  more  affluent.  Is  It  not 
certain  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  In  such  subsidized  States  will 
back  the  bounteous  hand  that  supplies  them  from  Federal  funds 
making  unnecessary  an  increase  in  their  own  State  tax  burden?  In 
classifying  those  who  have  a  personal  or  group  Interest  In  a  third 
term  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  Is  unfortimately  within 
our  midst  a  certain  portion  of  our  citizens  who.  either  throuih 
direction  by  a  foreign  power  or  by  a  desire  to  overthrow,  want  a 
change  In  our  system  of  government.  They  are  known  as  subversive 
influences,  and  like  it  or  not  they  are  with  us.  and  like  it  or  not  they 
are  working  and  plotting  day  and  night  for  this  very  end  Tliey, 
perhaps  smarter  than  promoters  of  the  third-term  idea,  realize  that 
therein  can  be  found  their  proper  method  of  approach  to  accomplish 
their  object.  Let  our  splendid  tradition  once  be  broken  down,  then 
those  influences  are  on  their  way  to  victory.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
people  of  this  country  are  willing  to  stirrender  their  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives, Just  at  that  moment  these  subversive  Influences  have  won 
what  would  be  to  date  their  greatest  victory.  It  is  but  a  few  steps 
from  that  to  the  triumphant  entry  of  conimunl.<sn:i  or  kindred  Ills  to 
the  White  Hotose.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  declared  himself  for  a 
third  term,  so  who  can  be  accused  of  urging  it?  Those  whom  I  have 
Just  classified  are  urging  him  to  announce  It  and  restraining  him 
from  denouncing  it.  Who  sire  they  thus  performing?  I  have  Just 
named  and  classified  them  for  you. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  sufficient  number  In  our  country  should 
declare  by  their  votes  a  tiiird  term  for  any  President.  Are  there 
or  are  there  not  dangerous  and  menacing  results  to  such?  What 
could  happen?  First,  there  is  an  Important  departure  from  our 
philosophy  of  government,  otir  constitutional  government,  which 
has  carried  us  In  a  short  space  of  time,  as  time  Is  measured,  from  a 
handful  of  pilgrims  who  landed  on  the  Massachusetts  shore  to  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth  and,  incidentally,  a  nation  belonging 
to  the  people  and  not  to  a  dictator  and  ruled  by  peace  and  not  by 
force.  Second,  our  established  theory  of  States'  rights  and  State 
sovereignty  will  remain  only  as  a  hallowed  memory  of  happier  days. 
There  will  be  the  estab/lshment  In  perpetuity  of  a  bureaucratic 
form  of  government  where  the  laws  will  be  made.  Interpreted,  and 
executed  by  a  group  of  men  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  a 
power  once  belonging  to  you  and  me.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  think 
the  then  situation  out  to  a  conclusion.  If  three  terms  are  desir- 
able, and  if  three  terms  can  be  effected,  then  why  not  four  or  five, 
the  length  of  time  determined  only  by  the  aee  and  vigor  of  the 
lncuml)ent?  As  the  years  went  by  this  Incumbent  would  have  so 
fortified  himself,  so  entrenched  himself  because  of  his  subsidiza- 
tion that,  call  it  by  any  name,  a  dictator  is  In  authority.  How  far 
is  It  from  that  to  the  position  of  Louis  XIV  of  France  who  so 
haughtUy  remarked,  "I  am  the  State."  There  was  a  reigning  house 
then  in  France.  Facetious,  perhaps;  but  what  would  prevent  a 
reigning  house  here  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  oldest  de- 
mocracy on  earth?  I  mentioned  a  while  ago  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  We  have  Illustrated  here  in  this  country  the 
results  of  supreme  power  In  local  application.  Is  It  necessary  to 
mention  Tammany,  Penderqast.  Long  cf  Louisiana,  "I  am  the  law" 
Hague?  Political  debauchery,  the  flaying  of  liberty,  the  sabct.ige  of 
a  people — do  you  or  do  you  not  want  even  the  possibility  of  all 
this? 

In  the  beginning  I  rem.arked  that  this  would  be  a  general  dis- 
cussion. I  cannot  refrain  from  a  concrete  and  speclflc  example. 
The  conditions  aforementioned  may  be  possible  but  not  entirely 
probable  In  this  free  land.  A  moment  ago  In  our  discu.sslcn  I  re- 
moved policies.  Now  I  restore  policies  to  the  argument.  Do  cur 
present  Administration  policies  Justify  a  third  term?  A  continu- 
ance of  such  policies  could  be  expected  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
case  of  those  policies  which  have  been  proven  by  use  to  be  damaging 
and  dangerous  there  has  been  a  continued  refusal  to  change  them. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  continuance  of  policies  which  have  proved 
to  be  sound,  and  there  have  been  fucIi.  The  voters  cf  the  United 
States  must  bear  In  mind  certain  facts  before  deciding  on  a  third 
term  now.    The  political  policies  with  which  we  have  become  famil- 
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lar  during  the  last  7  years,  suggest  the  State  to  be  supremf'.  sug- 
gest tl.at  a  centralized  government  is  the  goal  of  action,  that  the 
citizens  exist  for  the  State.  Every  trend  has  been  away  from  our 
long-establl.shed  constitutional  form  ot  government.  The  economic 
poUcies  are  for  centralization — In  one  Instance  a  centralized  con- 
trol of  business.  Industry,  and  labor.  It  has  revealed  as  civic 
philosophy  government  competition  with  private  capital  and  pri- 
vate corporate  Initiative  to  say  nothing  of  final  Government  owner- 
ship of  utilities.  Financial  policies  have  been  built  on  theories, 
found  even  through  centuries  to  be  unsound  and  false,  obstinately 
refusing  the  voice  of  experience.  We  now  face  financial  Instability 
to  be  followed  Inevitably  by  Inflation  or  repudiation.  Tax  sources 
are  beccming  beautifully  less  each  day,  tax  sources  which  are  being 
destroyed  in  order  to  continue  our  debauchery  of  waste.  Social 
policies  have  completely  revolutionized  our  social  structure.  Due  to 
them  many  of  our  citizens  now  believe  that  they  must  not  work  t<^i 
themselves  that  tlic  Government  owes  each  a  living  In  our  social 
environment  today  has  intruded  the  question  of  war.  Your  com- 
mon sense  must  p.^netrate  to  the  real  situation.  War  is  an  effec- 
tive smoke  screen  feir  domestic  dUBcultles.  Tell  those  who  argue 
•gainst  changing  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  that  they 
would  be  changing  horses  in  the  middle  of  a  dream. 

I  have  not  discussed  at  length  the  burying  of  a  precedent  and 
noble  tradition  of  our  existence  as  a  republic  so  well  known  to  all. 
During  our  national  life  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  third 
terms,  and  these  attempts  have  been  s\iccessfully  defended  by  the 
electorate.  Direct  refusals  to  consider  such  have  been  made  by 
others,  and  It  did  not  take  them  up  to  within  2  months  of  the 
nominating  convention  to  make  their  declaration.  The  state- 
ments made  by  a  multitude  who  throvigh  the  years  have  been 
statesmen  and  have  thought  only  of  our  welfare  that  such  a 
plan  is  not  to  he  thought  of,  hostile  and  contrary  to  the  Interests 
of  all.  must  be  given  full  weight. 

Summarizing  In  a  word,  the  questions,  and  the  only  questions. 
are;  Shall  we  throw  aside  our  philosophy  of  government?  Shall 
we  destroy  Its  structure  and  Its  strength?  Shall  we  even  endanger 
It  by  thought  or  deed?  Shall  we  cease  to  be  a  sovereign  people, 
each  one  free  and  Independent?  Shall  there  no  longer  be  48 
States  existing  all  for  one  and  one  for  all?  Shall  we  tolerate  tiie 
Insult  to  the  Intelllj^ence  and  ability  of  our  people  by  declaring 
that  even  In  an  emergency  there  is  only  1  man  in  130.000.000  able 
to  carry  on?  Shell  we  stand  back  of  any  man  who  today  or  to- 
morrow may.  through  pomp  of  circumstance  or  pride  of  rank, 
declare  "I  am  the  State"? 


Town.send  Plan  Urged 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  P.  G.  PETERS.  OP  MOORHEAD.  MINN. 


Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to  include  herewith  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  an  elderly  woman  In  my  district.  This 
fine  old  lady  appeals  to  me  to  support  the  Townsend  plan  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  have  assured  her,  as  I  have  hun- 
dreds who  have  written  me.  that  I  am  strongly  supporting  the 
Townsend-plan  bill,  H.  R.  8264,  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Representative  Joe  Hendricks.  I  voted  for  the 
Townsend  plan  last  session  of  Congress  and  certainly  will  do 
so  again  in  this  session  if  we  can  get  the  bill  up  for  considera- 
tion. I  have  signed  the  petition  to  discharge  the  committee, 
and  if  we  get  a  sufflcient  number  of  names,  218  being  required, 
we  will  get  a  vote  on  the  Townsend  bill  before  the  session 
closes.  The  communication  which  follows  is  one  of  the  best 
arguments  I  know  of  for  the  Townsend  plan.  Her  situation 
is  repeated  many  times  over  throughout  my  own  district  and 
over  the  United  States.    Her  letter  follows: 

MooKHCAO,  MufN.,  April  27,  1940. 
Hon.  R.  T.  BtjcKLTR. 

United  States  Representative  in  Congress,  Washington,  D  C. 

ti%AK  Mr.  Bttckler:   PIea.se  do  what  you  can  to  help  the  only  real 

cause  along,  meaning  the  Townsend  plan.     My  man  Is  64  years  old 

and  DTUst  earn  our  living,  since  It  Is  all  we  have      After  losing  two 

homes  during  depression,  high  taxes  for  paved  streets,  and  big  in- 


terest on  the  money,  we  had  to  sell  out  our  grocery  business  and 
live  on  our  savings  until  we  spend  every  cent.  No  relief  at  that 
time  and  no  work  to  get.  We  had  to  burden  some  of  my  relatives 
to  keep  alive.  I  would  to  God  the  last  few  years  we  have  left  of 
our  hard  slavery  life  could  be  spent  in  rest.  We  both  need  medical 
care,  but  cant  afford  It  on  his  wages.  How  nice  It  would  be  Lf  he 
could  have  one  of  these  yoting,  husky  street  loafers  to  have  his  Job, 
Will  clote. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  P.  G.  Peters. 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  A.  C.  JEWELL.  SECRETARY,  CALIFORNIA  STATE 
SHEIIIFPS'  ASSOCIATION,  AND  A  RESOHJTION  FROM  THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  let- 
ter written  by  Capt.  A.  C.  Jewell,  secretary  of  the  California 
State  Sheriffs'  Association,  and  also  resolution  adopted  by 
the  California  State  Sheriffs'  Association  at  its  forty-sixth 
annual  convention  held  April  27,  1940,  commending  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

CAiJFoaNiA  State  SHSsurrs  Associatioi*, 

May  3,  1940. 
Hen.  Leland  M.  Ford, 

Conffressman,  Sixteenth  California  Ccmgressicmal  District, 

Washingrton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  On  behalf  of  the  California  State  Sheriffs 
Association  I  am  enrloelng  herewith  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  California  State  Sheriffs  Association  at  Its  annual  conven- 
tion In  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  on  the  27th  day  of  April  1940. 

Your  support  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  will  be  greatly 
apjjreciated  by  every  member  of  the  California  State  Sheriffs  Asso- 
ciation 

Thanking  you  for  your  Interest  and  support,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  C.  Jewkll,  Secretary. 

RESOLtrnON 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  brought  Into 
being  largely  through  the  activities  of  the  local  law-enforcement 
officers  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  national  suppression  of 
kidnaping,  gnngsterlrm,  and  other  forms  of  law  violations  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  and  finances  of  local  communities;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  more  than  Jtis- 
tlfied  Its  creation  by  stamping  out  kidnaping,  extortion,  and  other 
terrorist  crimes  that  once  threatened  every  American  home;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  now  engaged  In 
the  important  duty  of  suppressing  espionage,  sabotage,  and  other 
subversive  activities  throughout  the  country;  and 

Whereas  these  laudable  activities  have  earned  the  undying  hatred 
of  both  the  underworld  and  the  subversive  Influences  of  the  Nation 
with  the  result  that  a  campaign  of  vllllficatlon  Is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  them  against  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  destroying  Its  efficiency:  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  any  such  campaign  of  vilUflcatlon  would 
eventually  destroy  all  law  entorcement  in  America:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  California  State  Sheriffs  Association,  In  an- 
nual convention  assembled,  does  hereby  reaffirm  its  unqualified  faith 
In  the  integrity,  efficiency,  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  expression  of  our  faith  in  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  be  communicated  to  the  California  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  they  be  urged 
to  use  their  best  efforts  In  Congress  to  protect  the  present  status 
and  the  well -deserved  good  name  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Invef!tipatlon. 

Dated  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  the  27th  day  of  April  1940,  at  the 
forty-sixth  annual  convention,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
California  State  Sheriffs  Association  in  convention  assembled. 

California  State  SHxaim 
Association. 
By  Grat  M  Hogin,  President. 
By  A.  C.  Jewell,  Secretary. 
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Enriching  the  Youghiogheny  Watershed  for  Future 

Generations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER  AT  CONFLUENCE,  PA. 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
xny  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  include  the  address  I 
made  at  the  ground-breaking  exercises  for  the  Youghiogheny 
MuJti-Purpose  Dam  at  Confluence,  Pa.,  April  13,  1940.  as 
rollows: 

THK  HILL*  07  HOMI 

It  afford*  ro«  t  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  greet  you 
on  thi«  occasion.  Aj»  we  older  grow,  the  »icene«  and  activities  of  our 
early  childhood  are  more  vividly  portrayed  when  we  travel  the  same 
roadn.  (Uh  tn  the  Mine  streamji.  gaze  upon  the  aame  hlll«.  and  rem- 
Iniace  with  otir  childhood  frienda  of  thcae  days  In  recalling  the 
country  school  and  country  church  activities. 

It  wa«  my  prlvUage  a«  a  boy  to  aee  the  hllla  around  my  home, 
from  Confluence  up  the  Caaaelman  River,  up  the  Laurel  Hill  Creek, 
and  on  parts  of  the  Youghloijheny  River,  largely  covered  with  a 
splendid  growth  of  tlmberland,  much  of  It  virgin  timber. 

Then  as  I  grew  Into  young  manhood  I  saw  millions  of  the  trees 
being  cut  from  these  hillsides,  and  none  of  them  replaced.  As  a 
recult.  we  find  the  hllln  covered  to  a  large  extent  with  mere  shrub- 
bery, the  ground  hardened  by  the  elements  to  the  extent  that  now, 
when  we  have  a  dashing  rain  and  the  melting  of  snow,  it  rushes 
down  the  hillside,  thus  eroding  away  the  rich  top  eoll  and  causing 
floods  and  destruction  In  the  regions  farther  down  this  river. 

Yea.  my  frienda.  as  a  boy  I  caught  fine  bass  and  trout  In  the 
Casselman  River  up  by  Bdarkleton.  Rockwood,  but  that  was  before 
the  streams  were  polluted  with  factory  and  mine  water. 

It  is  my  contention,  and  always  has  been,  that  we  get  out  of  life 
exactly  what  we  put  Into  It.  The  Eame  holds  true  with  reference  to 
nature.  Nature  gives  back  to  man  exactly  what  man  gives  to  nature. 
If  man  robs  nature,  nature  in  turn  will  rob  man. 

In  the  case  of  the  Youghiogheny  watershed,  man  took  from  the 
hills  tlmberland  to  get  dollars,  and  did  not  put  any  dollars  back  on 
the  hills.  Man  took  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  minerals,  coal,  and 
other  metal.  Of  course,  he  could  not  put  these  minerals  back, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  took  the  minerals  he  allowed  sulphur  and 
other  elements  to  reach  our  streams  and  thus  pollute  the  water 
in  all  the  streams  making  up  the  Youghiogheny  River,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions. 

You  have  heard  me  say  on  other  occasions  that  a  nation  Is  pros- 
I>erous  In  propwrtlon  as  the  tlUers  of  the  soli  are  prosperous.  You 
cannot  conserve  the  soil  of  a  nation  unless  you  conserve  the  waters 
of  a  nation.  It  is  human  nature  to  strive  to  do  something  worth 
while  for  our  community  and  Nation. 

I  am  happy  In  the  thought  that  the  people  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Congreaslonai  District  selected  me  to  represent  them  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  for  the  last  8  years. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  fact  that  my  c  'Ueagues  In  Congress 
aaw  fit  to  place  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee  that  makes  ap- 
propriations for  river,  hartxir,  and  flood-control  projects  throughout 
the  Nation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  when  my  coUeagues  cooperated  with 
me  In  getting  an  appropriation  to  build  the  Youghlo^eny  water- 
shed dam  I  was  grateful  Indeed.  I  was  grateful  because  I  want  to 
see  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Congressional  District 
In  generations  to  come  have  facilities  and  cpportiuiities  to  make  a 
living.  If  possible  in  a  little  better  way  than  we  have  today. 

We  cannot  serve  our  fellow  men  or  country  In  a  full-orbed  way 
unless  we  ever  keep  In  mind  that  we  must  conserve  our  soil,  con- 
serve our  forests,  and  conserve  our  streams  for  the  men  and  women 
of  the  future. 

It  Is  no  use  to  blame  our  forefathers  for  depleting  our  forests, 
polluting  our  streams,  and  partially  destroying  our  soil.  We  must 
let  bygones  be  bygones  and  has-beens  be  has-beens. 

It  is  our  duty  In  our  generation  to  adjiist  our  social  and  economic 
fabric  so  year  after  year  we  will  find  our  community  and  Nation 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

The  buUding  of  such  a  reservoir  of  water  that  will  not  only  con- 
trol floods  but  will  distribute  water  down  the  Youghiogheny  as  far 
as  McKeesport.  enrich  farm  and  forest  In  the  Youghiogheny  water- 
shed, provide  fishing  and  hunting  facilities,  prevent  stream  pollu- 
tion, bring  t>eneflts  to  the  people  living  In  the  Youghiogheny  water- 
shed estimated  by  the  Army  engineers  at  9500.000  each  year.  Is  one 
big  way  in  which  we  must  prepare  for  the  future  not  only  here  In 
thds  great  Youghiogheny  watershed  but  throughout  the  Nation. 


There  would  be  no  dust  bowl  In  the  Central  West  if  they  had  net 
plowed  down  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  buffalo  grass 
In  order  to  get  a  few  crops  of  wheat  and  com.  While  man  took 
possibly  SIOO.000.000  worth  of  crops  off  that  acreage,  It  Is  now  cost- 
ing the  Government  10  or  20  times  that  amount  to  stave  off  fuither 
destruction  that  Is  caused  by  dust  storms. 

Yes.  my  friends,  you  cannot  rob  Nature  without  Nature  turning 
around  and  making  you  pay  for  It  tenfold. 

Being  a  resident  of  this  great  Youghiogheny  watershed,  you  wUl 
Yx  Interested  to  know  that  the  flood  program  for  the  Nation  as 
prepared  by  the  Flood  Control  Committee  In  Congress  provides 
ample  protection  for  the  Youghiogheny  watershed.  My  able  and 
distinguished  friend  and  coUeagrue.  OavaLLE  Zimmerman,  of  Mis- 
souri. Is  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  I  want  to  say  that  his 
forceful  and  persistent  efforts  In  shaping  the  program  and  getting 
congressional  authorization  for  such  projects  as  the  Youghiogheny 
Dam  were  big  factors  In  such  a  well -planned  flood -control  program. 

I  want  to  also  commend  Mr.  W.  B  Rodgers.  president  of  the  Tri- 
State  Authority,  for  his  assistance  In  bringing  data  and  informa- 
tion to  my  committee  in  Washington. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  do  not  know  that  since  July  1,  1938,  the 
Army  engineers  have  been  working  with  one.  two,  and  three  crews 
right  here  between  confluence  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny River  preparing  the  groundwork  and  fundamentals  for  the 
superstructure  of  this  dam. 

In  community  life,  if  you  have  a  splendid,  energetic,  well- 
informed,  courteous,  hard-working  superintendent  of  schools  and 
keep  him  on  the  Job  for  a  number  of  years,  you  have  good  schools. 
The  same  la  true  with  your  churches.  The  name  Is  true  with  your 
enterprises,  whether  It  be  mill,  factory,  or  mlno.  The  name  u  true 
in  public  life.    The  same  la  true  with  your  public  officials 

From  the  time  I  was  a  barefoot  boy  m  Turkoyfoot  Township,  I 
heard  my  eldcrit  talk  about  coruervlng  the  streams,  and  especially 
the  Youghiogheny  River. 

When  I  went  to  Congress  8  years  ago  I  aimed  to  do  what  Shake- 
speare said  was  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  a  big  thing.  That 
is.  "Screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place  " 

Well.  I  did  that  with  a  determination  that  if  possible  I  would  see 
to  It  that  the  Yough  watershed  was  enriched  nnd  protected  by  my 
Government. 

Thus,  we  are  breaking  ground  fcr  the  second  unit  of  this  con- 
servation—the  flrst  being  the  Laurel  Hill  Federal  Park  conservation. 

We  expect  to  build  two  and  perhaps  tliree  more  conservation  wa- 
ter-controlled dams  on  the  Youghiogheny.  Casselman.  or  Laurel  HUl 
Creek.  We  must  build  them  within  the  next  space  of  years  If  those 
who  live  here  50  cr  100  years  from  new  expect  to  have  facilities  to 
make  a  living. 

I  want  to  say  that  Col.  William  E.  R.  Covell.  chief  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh office  of  the  Army  engmetrs,  which  takes  in  parts  of  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  has  had  sole  charge  of  this  con- 
struction work.  He  Is  not  only  capable  and  efficient  but  Is  a 
splendid  fellow  to  work  with.  I  feel  honored  that  he  stayed  In  his 
present  position  1  month  longer  than  he  had  intended  In  order  that 
he  might  participate  In  the  initial  exterior  construction  work  of  the 
Youghiogheny  Dam  project. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  the  Lions  Club  of  Confluence  and 
all  other  individuals  and  groups  for  their  splendid  cooperation  in 
making  this  occasion  a  success,  and  I  hope  this  fine  cooperation 
continues. 

I  express  the  same  appreciation  of  the  ccoperation  and  help  from 
BomerflMd.  the  "Cornish  Arms."  the  Addison  Band,  and  to  Mr. 
Everett  Will  and  the  ixiys  In  the  community  bands,  for  their  con- 
tribution to  this  program. 

We  will  be  inviting  you  back  In  3  or  4  years  v.'hen  we  dedicate  this 
struct  tire. 


Widows'  and  Orphans'  Pension  Bill 
EXTExXSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10,  1940 


LETTER   FROM   SOCIAL   SECtJRITY    BOARD 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
in  discussing  the  merits  of  H.  R.  9000,  a  bill  providing  pen- 
sions for  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  parents  of  World 

I  War  veterans,  which  will  be  considered  by  the  House  next 
Monday,  the  question  has  been  asked  as  to  just  what  benefits 

:  a  widow  with  two  minor  children  would  be  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  Social  Security  Act.  I  sub- 
mitted a  hypothetical   case   to   the  Social  Security  Board. 


Southern  Vindication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF  TEXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1940 


AN  ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINOTON  POST 


oslng.  for  example,  a  man  of  45  years  of  age,  who  died  in 
January  of  this  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  minor  children, 
and  who  had  been  paid  $35  for  each  week  of  service  from 
the  time  the  program  went  into  effect  until  the  quarter  in 
Which  his  death  occurred.  I  quote  herewith  from  a  letter 
received  from  the  Social  Security  Board  in  reply  to  my 
Inquiry: 

A  surviving  qualified  child  Is  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  worker's  primary  benefit;  a  qualified  widow  re- 
ceives an  Hmounl  equal  to  three-fourths  of  her  husband's  benefit. 
You  mention,  as  an  example,  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  died 
In  January  of  this  year  and  who  Is  stirvlved  by  a  widow  and  two 
minor  children  If  this  person  was  paid  wages  of  S35  for  each 
week  from  thr  time  the  program  went  into  effect  until  the  quarter 
iB  which  his  death  occurred,  or  an  average  monthly  wage  of  $151  67, 
his  primary  insurance  benefit  woiUd  be  $31.07.  entitling  each  of 
his  children  to  a  monthly  payment  of  $15.53  and  his  widow  to  a 
monthly  payment  of  $23  30.  A  child  may  continue  to  receive 
monthly  payments  until  It  reaches  age  16,  or  18  If  unmarried  and 
still  attending  school.  The  widow's  beneflts  stop  when  the  young- 
est child  reaches  age  16  or  18;  but  since  the  worker  In  this  case 
was  fully  Insured  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  the  widow  may.  upon 
roachlng  age  05.  again  receive  widow's  benefits,  provided  she  has 
not  remained  and  is  otlierwlse  qualified. 


Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
print.  I  include  herewith  an  editorial  from  today's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

•OtTTHCBN    VUtmCATIOM 

Encouraging  news  is  reported  by  the  Association  of  Southern 
Women  for  the  Prevention  of  Ljmcblng.  For  the  first  time  since 
records  began  to  be  kept.  In  1882.  12  consecutive  months  have  now 
passed  without  a  single  lynching  in  any  Southern  State. 

The  ability  of  States  and  groups  of  States  to  cope  with  the 
lynching  problem,  without  help  or  Interference  by  the  Federal 
Government,  Is  thus  emphasized.  And  particular  credit  for  this 
eonstructlve  development  belongs  to  the  association  which  makes 
the  report,  and  which  has  rendered  yeoman  service  in  making  every 
section  of  the  South  conscious  of  the  Imperative  necessity  of 
eradicating  this  form  of  mob  murder. 

The  announcement  al.so  reveals  the  highly  efficient  technique 
being  used  by  local  governments  to  combat  mob  violence.  Educa- 
tion, radio-alarm  systems,  and  mobile  State  police  units  have  alike 
proved  their  worth  In  eliminating  the  tigllest  stain  on  the  escutch- 
eon of  southern  civilization 

If  the  record  of  the  last  12  months  is  maintained,  the  last  vestige 
of  excuse  for  the  present  antllynchlng  bUl  will  be  wiped  out.  That 
measure,  with  its  proposals  for  Federal  penalties  on  State  and 
county  officials  who  faU  to  do  tlielr  duty,  and  on  the  counties  them- 
selves, would  provide  a  very  dangerotis  Invasion  of  local  rights 
even  If  the  apparent  need  for  It  were  greater  than  Is  the  case 

At  the  first  appearance  of  the  bill  Its  partly  political  character 
was  obvious;  lynchlngs  were  already  rapidly  diminishing.  In  1939 
there  were  but  three  In  the  Nation.  Yet  the  measure  has  twice 
passed  the  House,  and  now  Is  on  the  Senate  calendar  Now  that 
lynching  can  at  last  be  called  nonexistent.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  argtiments  for  the  measure  can  be  effectively  sustained. 

The  significance  of  this  editorial  Is  that  it  emphasizes  the 
demonstrated  ability  of  the  States  and  their  communities  to 
govern  in  those  matters  which  are  within  their  governmental 
capacity. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact,  using  this  antllynchlng  thli^  to  illustrate,  that  in 
proportion  as  we  develop  a  condition  of  jniblic  opinion  and  of 
State  and  community  success,  which  would  make  Federal  in- 
tervention less  necessary  from  anybody's  viewpoint,  there  Is 
increased  the  probability  of  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law 
dealing  with  the  matter.    A  Federal  law  cannot  be  enacted 


until  there  shall  have  developed  by  community  achievement 
a  public  opinion  which,  if  given  a  little  more  time,  would 
crystallize  into  an  effective  State  and  community  policy. 

When  there  were  231  lynchlngs  In  1  year  in  this  country 
there  was  not  nearly  the  pressure  for  a  Federal  law  as  ob- 
tained in  this  country  last  session  when  a  Federal  aiili- 
lynching  law  passed  this  House,  under  public  pressure,  by  a 
vote  of  2  to  1.  This  happened,  although  the  States  and  their 
communities  by  their  own  efforts  had  reduced  lynchlngs  to 
only  3  during  the  preceding  12  months,  1  lynching  for  each 
40.000,000  people.  It  is  by  this  way  of  not  thinking  things 
through,  this  emotional  back-seat  driving,  this  unwillingness 
to  await  the  somewhat  slower  but  surer  and  more  effective 
processes  of  popular  government,  that  we  are  destroying  the 
States  as  the  responsible  agencies  of  popular  government  and 
erecting  upon  their  ruin  a  great  Federal  bureaucracy. 


Sugar-Situation  Facts  as  to  Effects  on  I^uisiana 
Sugarcane  Growers,  Refineries,  and  Consumers  if 

Continuing;:  Resolution,  Now  Pending  Before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Is  Defeated 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOACHIM  O.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10.  1940 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district  and  Louisiana  may  understand 
all  facts  in  connection  with  the  present  consideration  of  sugar 
legislation,  I  deem  It  my  duty  to  take  the  time  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  offer  these  pertinent  remarks. 

POSITION    or    LOUISIANA    CANE    CKOWIXS    WTTH    RETERENCZ    TO    CONTINU- 
ING   EiSOLtmON 

Their  position  with  reference  to  the  continuing  resolution 
is  best  expressed  by  Mr.  Charles  Pai-well,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  as  follows: 

We'd  rather  have  no  quota  at  all.  and  no  sugar  benefit  payments 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  take  our  chances,  than  continue 
to  try  to  grow  .^ugar  under  a  system  of  rrgulatlons  by  which  we 
plant  sugarcane  in  good  faith  and  then  get  orders  to  plow  It  up. 
After  paying  the  co.st  of  planting  and  cultivating.  Louisiana  sugar 
planters  were  ordered  by  Washington  to  plow  up  30,000  acres  of 
growing  cane,  and  In  1940  we  were  ordered  to  plow  up  50.000  acres. 
We  don't  want  to  have  to  do  that  again.  No  quotas,  no  Federal 
benefits,  and  take  our  chances  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that. 

So  much  for  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  growers. 

CONCRZSSMAN  FERNANDEZ'S  STATEMENT  BETOEE  THE  ACKICUI.T17BAI.  COU- 
MITTEE ^ntOM    A    EUTNING    STANDPOINT 

In  the  hearing  conducted  by  the  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee I  filed  the  following  statement: 

Wholly  aside  from  other  questions  Involved  in  sugar  bUls  pending 
before  your  committee,  continental  sugar  Interests  should  be  united 
on  one  thing — that  limitations  on  tropical  refined  sugar  must  be 
embodied  in  any  legislation  that  may  be  enacted.  My  State  is  both 
a  cane-refinlng  and  a  cane -producing  State.  In  protesting  against 
further  expansion  of  the  tropical  reQning  Industrj".  I  speak  par- 
ticularly for  the  refining  Industry  In  my  State — one  of  the  most 
Important  from  a  refining  standpoint.  As  an  Incidental  question. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  refining  industry  realizes  that  any  increase 
In  quota  granted  the  producing  interests  in  Louisiana  wUl.  for 
the  most  part,  ultimately  come  to  the  refineries  In  the  form  of  raw 
■agar  for  manufacturing  Into  refined  stigar. 

In  sugar  legislation  heretofore  enacted  Congress  has  imposed  limi- 
tations on  the  quantities  of  tropical  refined  sugar  that  could  come 
here.  Although  it  is  my  own  Judgment  that  Congress  was  over- 
generous  with  tropical  areas,  and  particularly  Cuba,  who  should  be 
required  to  send  here  In  raw  form  aU  sugar  permitted  her  in  this 
market,  the  Important  thing  now  Is  that  further  expansion  of  the 
tropical-refined  sugar  Industry  wlU  be  disastrous  to  the  cane-sugar 
refineries  operating  In  Louisiana  and  other  States.  With  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  quota  law  at  the  end  of  this  year,  Cuba  wiU  have 
no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  refined  sugar  she  can  aend  here. 
Puerto  Rlcau  and  Hawaiian  refined-sugar  limitations  expired  tmder 
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the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  on  Febniary  29.  1940.  and  those  areas  can  new  ' 
phip  their  entire  quota  In  refined  form.  New  legislation  should  limit  ; 
Cuba's  share  m  this  market  to  raw  sugar,  upon  which  her  economic 
structure  has  been  built  up;  and  should  at  least  limit  Puerto  Rlcan 
end  Hawaiian  refined  sugar  to  the  amounts  allowed  them  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937.  which.  Incidentally,  was  the  highest  shipments  in 
any  previous  year. 

So  much  for  the  refining  Industry.  I  have  one  of  the  largest 
refineries  in  the  country  in  my  congressional  district,  employ- 
ing approximately  1,000  men. 

THE  BENEnrS  NOTV  ZNJOTED  BT  THI  8UCAKCANI  HEmTERIES  UNDEE 
EXISTING  LBJISLATION  AND  WHAT  THET  STAND  TO  LOSE  WITHOtTr  A 
CONTINmWC    BESOLimON 

(a)  Limitation  on  imports  of  Cuban  refined  (direct  con- 
sumption) sugar  to  375,000  tons. 

(b)  Limitations  on  admission  of  sugar  from  all  other  for- 
eign countries  of  the  world,  that  is,  Peru.  Santo  Domingo. 
Java,  and  so  forth,  which  automatically  limits  the  refined- 
sugar  Importations  from  these  countries  to  small  amoimts: 

Under  the  present  act  the  total  amount  of  raw  and  refined 
sugar  which  may  come  In  from  foreign  countries  other  than 
Cuba  in  1940  is  about  26.000  tons  spread  out  among  27  coun- 
tries. Without  quota  limitations  there  is  danger  of  large  ship- 
ments of  refined  sugar  from  Latin  and  South  American 
countries  and  other  producing  areas  of  the  world  which  are 
having  and  may  continue  to  have  dilOcuIties  under  war  condi- 
tions in  finding  consuming  markets. 

(c)  The  embargo  on  Imports  of  liquid  sugar  from  all  coun- 
tries In  the  world  except  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo  and  re- 
strictive quotas  on  these  countries: 

In  the  present  act  it  is  provided  that  only  Santo  Domingo 
and  Cuba  may  bring  In  liquid  sugar — 7,970,558  gallons  for 
Cuba  and  830.894  gallons  for  Santo  Domingo  p>er  annum — 
equivalent  to  approximately  40,000  tons  of  sugar.  There  is  an 
outright  embargo  on  importations  of  such  sugars  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Quotas  were  first  put  on  Cuban  liquid-  [ 
sugar  importations  by  the  Secretary  under  a  discretionary 
power  held  by  him  in  1936  when  nearly  16,000.000  gallons 
came  In.  All  the  efforts  of  the  refiners  and  others  in  the 
past  to  limit  competition  in  the  form  of  these  liquid  sugars 
would  be  largely  lost  if  the  sugar  legislation  lapsed. 

(d)  Limitations  on  the  marketings  of  refined  sugar  proc- 
essed from  sugar  beets: 

The  1940  marketings  of  beet  sugar  are  now  restricted  to 
1.549,898  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  every  sugar-beet  processor 
has  a  restrictive  allotment.  In  the  absence  of  legislation  1941 
marketings  would  be  limited  only  by  the  inventory  stock  of 
sugar-beet  processors. 

I  have  not  mentioned  in  the  above  summary  the  limitations 
on  importations  of  the  Philippine  refined  sugar,  because  that 
is  covered  by  other  legislation,  which  would  continue  in  any 
event.  It  is  true  that  on  March  1  the  limitations  on  receipts 
of  direct-consumption  sugar  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii 
terminated,  but  official  spokesmen  from  both  Puerto  Rico 
and  Hawaii  have  recently  explained  publicly  that  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  enlarged  capacity  for  sugar  refining  in  these 
areas  during  the  next  year,  and  the  quantity  of  such  sugar 
which  will  come  in  before  the  Congress  meets  again  and 
undertakes  new.  permanent  sugar  legislation  is  not  reported 
to  be  a  significant  amount. 


EFTECT  ON   LOT7ISIANA  STTGAHCANE  FEODT7CEHS 

Since  the  sugar-quota  system  has  been  in  effect,  sugar  pro- 
duction in  Louisiana  has  more  than  doubled,  increasing  from 
an  average  of  187.000  tons  in  the  period  1928-33,  which  pre- 
ceded quota  legislation,  to  362,000  tons  in  the  period  1934-39, 
during  which  such  legislation  was  effective.  In  fact,  the  last 
three  crops  produced  in  my  State — Louisiana — have  been  the 
largest  the  State  has  ever  produced.  The  total  income  of 
Louisiana  growers  has  also  more  than  doubled,  going  from  an 
average  of  $8,594,000  in  the  earlier  period  to  atwut  $18,000,000 
in  the  quota  period. 

If  a  continuing  resolution  is  not  approved  and  no  new 
sugar  legislation  is  enacted,  sugar  quotas  will  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year,  the  excise  tax  on  sugar  will  cease  to  be 
effective  on  May  31. 1941.  and  conditional  payments  to  growers 
will  not  be  made  after  the  1940  crop.    Under  a  system  in 


which  domestic  sugar  production  would  be  protected  only  by 
tariff,  the  position  of  independent  growers  would  not  be  as 
favorable  at  any  given  price  of  sugar  as  their  position  has  t)e€n 
under  the  sugar  IcFislaticn  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
1934.  Although  the  sugar  excise  tax  levied  under  existing 
legi:lation  reduces  the  value  of  raw  sugar  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  tax.  the  lower  price  received  by  growers  from  processors 
Is  more  than  made  up  by  the  conditional  payments  growers 
receive  under  the  act.  The  actual  effect  of  the  tax  and  pay- 
ment phases  of  the  program  is  to  give  sugarcane  producers  a 
larger  share  of  the  total  income  than  they  would  otherwise 
receive.  Per  example,  assuming  the  price  of  raw  sugar  to  be 
$3.25  per  hundredweight,  a  grower  would  receive  $3.15  per  ton 
of  standard  of  par  sugarcane  under  the  established  purchase 
agreements  in  use  in  the  territory.  The  imposition  of  an 
excise  tax  of  50  cents  per  himdredweight  of  sugar,  other 
things  being  constant,  would  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  value 
of  raw  sugar  to  approximately  $2.75  per  hundredweight,  in 
which  case  the  processor  payment  for  standard  sugarcane 
would  amount  to  $2.50  per  ton.  In  addition  to  the  processor 
payment,  however,  the  grower  receives  a  conditional  pay- 
ment of  approximately  95  cents  per  ton,  making  his  total 
income  $3.45  per  ton.  as  contrasted  with  $3.15  per  ton  in  the 
absence  of  a  tax  and  conditional  payment  program.  On 
an  acre  of  cane  jrtelding  22  tons  the  increased  income  to  the 
grower  would  be  $8  60  per  acre. 

Under  the  existing  sugar  program  cane  growers  are  pro- 
tected through  the  crop- insurance  feature  of  the  program, 
which  provides  abandonment  and  deficiency  payments  for 
producers  when  a  substantial  portion  of  their  crop  is  damaged 
by  freeze,  drought,  flood,  insects,  or  other  crop  hazards.  In 
the  case  of  a  deficiency  in  harvested  acreage  below  the  yield 
which  would  normally  be  expected,  growers  are  assured  con- 
ditional payments  on  at  least  80  percent  of  their  normal  yield. 
In  cases  where  acreage  is  abandoned  prior  to  harvest,  the  in- 
surance payment  is  made  on  one- third  of  the  normal  yield 
per  acre.  In  1937.  in  Louisiana,  approximately  21,000  acres 
of  sugarcane  were  abandoned  because  of  freeze  damage,  and 
the  saeld  of  sugar  from  the  acreage  harvested  was  in  many 
cases  deficient.  Abandonment  and  deficiency  payments  in 
Louisiana  that  year  under  the  sugar  program  amounted  to 
approximately  $200,000.  Since  freezing  weather  is  one  of  the 
major  hazards  facing  Louisiana  sugarcane  producers,  the 
crop-insurance  feature  of  existing  sugar  legislation  is  a 
very  Important  consideration. 

There  are  approximately  12.000  farms  in  my  State — Louisi- 
ana— on  which  sugarcane  is  grown  for  sugar.  On  over  60  per- 
cent of  these  farms  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for 
sugar  does  not  exceed  10  acres.  Under  the  present  sugar  pro- 
grams these  small  growers  have  not  been  required  to  make 
any  acreage  adjustments  to  qualify  for  payments.  Adjust- 
ments have  been  required  on  the  part  of  larger  growers  be- 
cause production  of  sugar  has  exceeded  quota  and  reserve 
requirements.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  no  sugar  legislation  is 
enacted  to  replace  that  now  in  effect  there  will  be  an  imme- 
diate expansion  of  sugarcane  plantings  not  only  in  Louisiana 
but  also  in  Florida,  where  the  production  of  sugarcane  enjoys 
several  natural  advantages  over  the  sugarcane  production  in 
Louisiana.  It  is  impossible  to  mearure  the  consequences  of 
such  an  expansion  of  sugar  production  in  the  mainland  cane- 
sugar  area.  If,  as  in  1934,  when  the  protective  tariff  on 
sugar  was  at  its  highest  point  in  almost  50  years,  sugar  prices 
should  fall  to  extremely  low  levels,  it  is  probable  that  the 
industry  would  again  be  forced  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
protective  measures  more  effective  than  the  tariff.  Each 
producing  area  would  undoubtedly  be  forced  to  make  sacri- 
fices, as  has  been  the  case  since  1934.  and  any  further  expan- 
sion of  acreage  in  the  mainland  cane  area  would  aggravate 
the  resulting  problem  of  adjustment. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  certain 
classes  of  producers  in  Louisiana  it  would  be  to  their  advan- 
tage at  the  moment  to  have  no  legislation  so  that  they  might 
increase  their  acreages  or,  in  the  case  of  new  large  growers, 
enter  the  field  of  cane  growing'  Undoubtedly  there  are  own- 
ers of  land  who  would  like  to  be  able  Lo  derive  an  income  from 
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cane  growing  on  such  land,  and  even  old  growers  in  many 
cases  may  have  additional  land  they  would  like  to  turn  to 
sugarcane. 

xrrixrT  on  coNstncEBS 

If  there  is  no  sugar  legislation  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress,  consumers  would,  of  course,  benefit  by  the  increased 
competition  by  the  sellers  of  sugar  that  would  result  from  the 
removal  of  all  quotas  and  marketing  allotments,  mcluding 
quota  restrictions  on  importations  of  foreign  sugar.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  change  in  tariff  rates  which  would  ensue 
and  the  developments  which  may  arise  in  the  world  markets, 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  trend  of  prices  m  the  absence  of 
the  existing  sugar  program. 

I  again  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  purpose  in  taking  the 
time  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  question  at  this 
time  is  to  inform  my  people  of  all  facts  I  have  secured  on  this 
most  important  industry  m  my  State. 


F.  D.  R.  Postpones  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Negotia- 
tions With  Canada  on  Account  of  Presidential 
Election 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1940 


ARTICX2  FROM  BUFFAIO  EVENING  NEWS 


Bflr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  news  item  from 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  May  9,  1940.  This  news  item 
emanates  from  Ottawa.  Canada,  and  presmnably  would  not 
have  been  printed,  had  the  information  not  come  from  some- 
one of  high  authority  in  the  Canadian  Government.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  item  does  not  carry  the  name  of  the 
informant,  but  this  interesting  story  reads  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Buffalo  (N   Y  )  Evening  News  of  May  9,  1940| 

Seaway    Negotiations    Held    tJp    Until    Election — Ottawa    Hears 

Roosevelt  Asked  for  a  Suspension 

Ottawa,  May  9. — President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  have  agreed  to  postpone  further  negoila- 
tions  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  until  the  Presidt-ntial 
elections  are  over  In  November,  it  was  learned  today  in  most  authori- 
tative sources. 

High  quarters  say  that  suspension  of  the  discussions  was  at  the 
request  of  President  Roosevelt.  The  heads  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments. It  was  leamrd,  conferred  on  the  proposal  during  Mr.  King's 
visit  to  Warm  Springs  and  Washington  10  days  ago. 

The  feeling  here  Is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  decided,  because  of  the  op- 
position to  the  plan  In  several  parts  of  the  United  States,  It  would  be 
inadvisable  to  open  the  door  for  the  subject  during  the  coming 
American  election  campaign. 

Spokesmen  say  the  Canadian  Oovemment  was  ready  to  pursue 
negotlaticns  along  the  lines  of  the  draft  agreement  submitted  by 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  but  the  suspension 
request  was  aprred  lo  with  the  understanding  discussions  would  be 
resumed  late  this  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Prime  Minister  King  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  the  agreement  with  President  Roosevelt 
while  the  Prime  Minister  was  paying  his  "social  call"  at  the 
Little  White  House  in  Georgia.  The  Canadian  authority 
stated  that  the  Canadian  Government  is  ready  to  pursue  ne- 
gotiations, but  an  understanding  was  reached  that  "discus- 
sions would  be  resumed  late  this  year."  I  confess  that 
optimism  had  run  away  with  me;  I  thought  the  President 
might  have  seen  the  error  of  his  ways  not  only  from  an  eco- 
nomic angle,  which  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  our  coimtry,  but  even  more  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  maintaining  our  neutrality.  I  know  the  time  is  short 
before  Congress  will  adjourn,  but  I  again  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleague  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  House  Concurrent  Resolution  48.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  20,  1940.  is  still  reposing  peacefully  in  the 


pigeonholes  of  his  committee.  Day-to-day  events  indicate 
just  how  necessary  it  is  for  Uncle  Sam  to  guard  his  neutrality. 
After  we  go  home  and,  at>ove  all,  after  election  day.  if  our 
executive  department  is  planning  on  pushing  this  interna- 
tional problem  child,  the  international  seaway  and  power 
project,  as  Members  of  Congress  you  should  know  of  the 
possibilities  lying  ahead.  These  possibilities  can  best  be  given 
an  airing  if  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will  favorably 
report  the  above-mentioned  resolution,  so  that  aU  of  us  will 
know  just  how  far  down  the  road  toward  involvement  the 
President  wants  us  to  go.  Surely  he  cannot  wish  to  have  the 
United  States  Oovemment  make  a  treaty  with  a  t)elligerent 
and  jointly  build  canals,  transportation  systems,  and  power 
developments  with  that  belligerent  and  at  the  same  time 
shout  to  the  world  that  he  and  the  State  Department  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  keep  the  United  States  neutral. 
No  one  is  gullible  enough  to  feel  that  we  can  use  our  funds  in 
helping  any  belligerent  the  better  to  carry  on  the  war  without 
violating  the  spirit  of  our  neutrality. 

Surely  no  one  will  believe  for  a  minute  that  war  would 
not  affect  the  maintenance  of  such  an  mtemational  project 
and  would  not  mitigate  against  free  flow  of  neutral  trade 
through  waterways  lying  wholly  within  belligerent  territory. 
If  the  news  item  can  be  believed — and  I  repeat,  it  is  probably 
on  good  authority — the  probability  is  that  these  important 
considerations  are  uppermost  in  the  President's  mind  when 
he  makes  an  agreement  to  hold  up  international  discussions 
for  the  treaty  imtil  after  the  American  people  have  named 
their  President  who  will  occupy  the  White  House  starting 
January  I.  1941. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  am  convinced  those  same  American 
people  want  no  part  of  a  treaty  and  project  so  outstandingly 
dangerous  to  Uncle  Sam's  desired  neutral  position. 


Virginia  Military  Institute — A  Builder  of  Men 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10.  1940 


ADDRESS     BY     HON      A.     WILLIS     ROBERTSON     AT     VIRGINIA 

MILITARY   INSTITUTE 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  alumni  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  frequently  referred  to  as  the  West  Point  of 
the  South,  are  launching  a  campaign  to  raise  an  endowment 
fund  of  $1,000,000.  While  the  V.  M.  I.  is  a  State  institution, 
supported  exclusively  by  State  funds,  it  draws  its  cadets  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  numerous  foreign  coimtries. 
The  needs  of  the  public-school  system  in  Virginia  have  become 
so  pressing  the  State  legislature  has  been  unable  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  to  enable  the  Virginia  Bblilitary  Institute  to 
expand  its  training  program. 

The  news  of  the  attacks  upon  the  democracies  of  Europe  by 
totalitarian  governments  must  shock  and  alarm  every  lover 
of  a  democratic  form  of  government  in  this  covmtry.  as  well 
as  indicating  the.  absolute  necessity  on  our  part  of  being  able 
to  successfully  defend  representative  democracy  in  America. 

On  November  11.  1938,  which  was  the  ninety-ninth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  I 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  part  played  through  the  years 
by  V.  M.  I.  men  in  upholding  representative  democrswiy: 

The  99  years  of  V.  M.  1.  history  have  been  marked  by  the 
outstanding  character  and  ability  ot  its  superintendents.  Fully 
measuring  to  that  high  standard  Is  one  whose  Irrefragable  courage 
on  the  t)attlefield  and  whose  Innate  tenderness  and  humility  mark 
him  as  truly  great.  That  man  Is  our  present  superintendent,  Oen. 
Charles  E.  KUboume.  I  was  flattered  to  receive  from  that  distin- 
guished soldier,  scholar,  and  gentleman  an  invitation  to  addren 
you  today. 

The  memory  of  my  college  days  is  still  too  fresh  to  permit  me  to 
believe  that  any  ooUege  man  would  choose  to  Usten  to  a  apeech 
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on  a  holiday,  but  orders  are  orders,  and  "YoT-Vre  In  the  Army  now" 
A»  a  concession,  however,  to  that  psychology  I  will  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  that  brilliant  cavalry  leader.  Gen.  Nathan  B.  Forest,  who. 
when  facing  a  superior  force,  said  to  his  men:  •'Boys,  well  give  "em 
heU  for  10  minutes  and  if  they  don't  run  we  will."  So  hold  yoxir 
ground  for  10  minutes  and  then  yoxir  bugler  may  sound  "cease 
firing"  and  I  will  fall  back. 

It  Is  pleasing  to  me  to  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  a  brief 
message  to  the  cadet  corps  of  a  school  with  which  I  have  had  many 
contacts.  My  first  contact  with  V  M  I.  was  on  a  Richmond  football 
field.  32  years  ago.  and  the  V.  M.  I.  left  tackle  against  whom  I  played 
gave  me  a  personal  Introduction  to  the  V.  M.  I.  spirit.  Between 
1908  and  1917  I  ofQclated  in  most  of  your  home  games.  I  served 
with  V.  M.  I.  men  in  the  Army,  and  one  of  your  old  football  stars. 
Max  Patterson,  took  me  under  his  wing  in  the  Third  Infantry  Com- 
pany of  the  Port  Myer  Officers  Training  School  and  helped  me  to 
get  a  commission.  For  the  past  30  years  I  have  watched  you  at 
work  and  have  watched  you  at  play.  On  numerous  occasions  I 
have  stood  with  you  at  attention  on  your  parade  ground  when  the 
sunset  gun  waa  fired  and  the  emblem  of  our  national  life  and 
unity  reverently  lowered  from  Its  masthead.  And  that  sight  has 
never  failed  to  thrill  me,  as  I  have  thought  of  the  part  played  by 
V.  M.  I.  men  In  giving  meaning  and  significance  to  the  symbolism 
of  the  flag.  In  the  flag  I  would  see  48  stars,  sjrmbolic  of  great  and 
sovereign  States  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  in  your  ranks 
I  would  see  the  engineers  who  helped  to  construct  transportation 
and  commxinlcatlon  systems  that  made  the  unity  of  that  vast  area 
possible:  chemical  and  other  research  men  who,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  Maury  or  a  Brooke,  helped  to  discover  unto  us  the  secrets 
of  natural  laws;  still  others  who  in  the  professions  have  made  of 
the  peacetime  activities  of  V.  M.  I.  a  balanced  program  of  construc- 
tive service.  I  saw  reflected  in  your  ranks  from  that  white  stripe 
of  purity  in  the  flag,  character  training  in  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  meum  and  tuum;  between  yes  and  no;  between 
what  Is  ethically  right  and  what  Is  ethically  wrong.  And  mirrored 
In  the  gleaming  bayonets  held  at  attention  was  the  red  stripe  of 
courage  that  had  never  wavered  in  loyalty  to  representative  democ- 
racy nor  faltered  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

In  the  first  decade  of  your  history  V.  M.  I.  men  carried  that 
national  emblem  under  Scott  In  the  Mexican  War  to  the  heights  of 
Montezuma;  May  the  recording  angel  blot  out  with  a  tear  the  tragic 
4  years  when  our  land  was  torn  with  civil  strife  and  drenched  with 
fraternal  blood.  But  should  that  page  of  history  be  opened,  re- 
corded at  its  t<^  will  be  the  inmaortal  deeds  of  heroism  on  the 
bloody  field  of  New  Market.  You  carried  that  flag  to  victory  in  1898. 
And  In  1917.  when  the  call  came  again  to  take  up  arms  in  defense 
of  an  ideal  of  government.  2.000  V.  M.  I.  men  answered  that  call — 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  living  alumni  than  was  furnished  by  any 
other  school  in  the  Nation  except  West  Point — 48  percent  of  the 
graduates  of  the  class  of  1903.  the  percentage  raising  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  to  100  percent  of  the  class  of  1918. 

The  V.  M.  I.  boys  of  the  North  and  the  V.  M.  I.  boys  of  the  South 
donned  the  Doughboy  khaki — a  composite  of  the  Union  blue  and 
the  Confederate  gray,  and  as  they  marched  to  the  great  adventure 
our  Nation  exclaimed: 

"Here's  to  the  boys  of  the  windswept  North! 
When  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  France, 
May  the  spirit  of  Grant  be  with  them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  North  advance. 

"Here's  to  the  b03rs  of  the  sunny  South ! 

When  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  Prance, 
May  the  spirit  of  Lee  be  with  them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  South  advance. 

"Here's  to  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  as  one! 
When  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  France, 
May  the  spirit  of  God  be  with   them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  fiag  advance." 

The  flag  they  had  learned  in  school  to  love  was  taken  by  2,000 
V.  M.  I.  men  for  the  first  time  upon  a  European  battlefield,  where 
it  received,  as  its  baptism  of  fire,  a  salute  from  the  arsenals  of  hell. 
And  in  that  hell,  57  lost  their  lives,  and  120  more  were  severely 
woimded. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  sons  of  V.  M.  I.  fell  "In  order  that 
we  might  live  In  peace" — so  reads  the  tablet  erected  to  their  mem- 
ory. They  thought  they  were  battling  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  and  waging  a  war  to  end  wars.  Ten  million  men  laid 
down/  their  lives  In  that  struggle;  30.000.000  more  were  wounded. 
The  financial  cost  and  property  destruction  are.  beyond  computa- 
tion. Oh,  the  irony  of  the  fact  that  on  this  twentieth  anniversary 
of  Armistice  Day  the  world  was  never  less  safe  for  democracy  nor 
the  peace  of  the  world  more  Insecure.  Europe  Is  an  armed  camp, 
w^th  open  hostilities  resting  upon  the  Ipse  dixit  of  any  one  of  three 
dictators. 

For  more  than  a  jrear  dictatorial  Japan  has  been  slaughtering  the 
Chinese  without  mercy,  and  the  days  of  the  white  man  in  the 
Orient  are  numbered.  At  the  so-called  peace  of  Munich,  the  de- 
mocracies of  France  and  Great  Britain  trenabled  in  unprepared- 
ness  before  the  iron  heel  of  war  and  made  concessions  to  force. 

Where  does  that  leave  you  and  me?  It  leaves  us,  as  Secretary 
H\ill  recently  said,  at  the  cross  roads  between  rule  by  armed  force 
and  rule  by  law.  We,  of  course,  prefer  rule  by  law.  but  some  day 
may  be  called  upon  to  defend  our  democracy  by  force.  Your  stay 
within  these  barracks  has  l>een  in  vain  If  you  have  not  already 
learned  It  is  worth  defending. 


With  only  7  percent  of  the  population  of  the  world,  we  have  45 
percent  of  the  world's  wealth,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  insidiously 
seek  to  change  the  form  of  government  under  which  that  became 
possible.  Consider  our  welfare,  if  you  please,  en  a  coinage  basis. 
There  is  only  one  nation  in  the  world  that  does  not  use  coins  smaller 
than  our  cent.  It  takes  2'j  German  pennies  to  equal  1  of  otir 
cents.  20  Italian  pennies,  and  25  Japanese  pennies — Just  to  mention 
three  dictator  nations.  When  you  say  to  a  cavalier  the  fiylni?  squad- 
ron is  $10  better  than  your  outfit,  you  are  biu:king  your  enthusiasm 
with  a  few  weeks'  pm  money,  but  the  equivalent  of  a  years  wages 
In  China. 

An  hour's  wage  for  an  American  laborer  buys  of  the  necessities  of 
life  four  times  as  much  as  the  wages  of  the  laborer  In  Italy,  three 
times  as  much  as  In  Germany.  Mussolini  requires  com  meal  to  be 
added  to  wheat  flour,  and  Hitler  rations  the  German  consumption 
of  meat  and  butterfat.  And  yet  a  near  riot  was  started  In  this 
county  In  readjuster  days  when  Jim  Frazler  said  MaJ  William  A. 
Anderson  said:  "No  poor  man  is  good  enough  to  eat  fried  chicken." 
And  the  "lame  lion  of  the  confederacy"  replied:  "Where  is  Frazier; 
ni  kill  him  on  sight." 

A  recent  report  on  taxes  In  Germany  discloses  the  startling  fact 
that  30  percent  of  the  produced  Income  of  the  country  is  being  con- 
sumed In  war  preparations  alone,  against  a  total  tax  burden  in  this 
country  for  all  Government  purposes  of  less  than  20  percent.  And 
as  for  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  e%'en  freedom  of 
conscience,  they  just  don't  exist  in  any  dictator  nation.  Yet  sub- 
versive agitators  suggest  we  gamble  these  known  blessings  of  de- 
mocracy on  the  tables  of  chance  and  change.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  oxir  laws,  with  the  tvpe  of  government  that  has  made  poesible 
What  Americans  enjoy.  Preferring  some  foreign  "ism."  they  want  to 
change  our  Constitution  As  to  such  a  contingency.  Daniel  Webster 
warned  us  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington:  "Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  effects 
overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the 
ocean,  another  generation  may  renew  it;  if  it  exhaust  our  Treasury, 
future  industry  may  replenish  It;  if  It  desolate  and  lay  waste  our 
fields,  still,  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green  again, 
and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls 
of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should  fall, 
and  Its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
All  these  may  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government?  Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-propor- 
tioned columns  of  constitutional  liberty?  Who  shall  frame  together 
the  skillful  architecture  which  unites  national  sovereignty  with 
State  rights,  individual  security,  and  public  prosperity?  No:  if 
these  colimins  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum 
and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful  and  a 
melancholy  Immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over 
them  than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monimients  of  Reman  or  Gre- 
cian art;  for  they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious  edlflce 
than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the  edlflce  of  constitutional  American 
Uberty," 

But  you  and  I  are  going  to  resist  their  demands.  Ninety-nine 
years  of  glorious  V.  M.  I  history  buttress  my  conviction  that  should 
the  call  come  again  to  defend  American  constitutional  liberty,  from 
foes  within  or  without,  the  word  will  again  be  passed  down  the 
line:  "The  V.  M.  I.  will  be  heard  from  today."  What  a  heritage; 
what  a  tradition;  what  a  reputation  to  live  up  to. 

But  God  grant  that  you  may  never  be  called  upon  to  demon.5trate 
your  loyalty  to  V.  M  I.  traditions  on  the  battlefield.  Rather  do  I 
hope  that  the  world  will  come  to  Its  senses,  prefer  law  to  force,  and 
as  to  the  economic  causes  of  discontent  act  on  the  advice  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  said.  "The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  thli« — 
our  civilization  cannot  survive  materially  unless  it  be  redeemed 
Bpintuaily.  It  can  be  saved  only  by  becoming  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  made  free  and  happy  by  the  practices  that 
spring  from  that  spirit.  Only  thus  can  discontent  be  driven  out 
and  the  shadows  lifted  from  the  road  ahead  "  And  when  that 
happy  day  comes.  V.  M.  I.,  excelling  In  giving  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  symbolism  of  purity,  unity,  and  loyalty,  as  well  as  that 
of  courage,  can  then  propose  els  an  international  motto  the  dying 
words  of  its  Immortal  Jackson,  who.  as  he  approached  that  Judg- 
ment throne  where  Justice  and  mercy  are  reconciled  and  the 
Judge  and  the  brother  are  one.  whispered,  "Let  us  cross  over  th« 
river  and  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees." 


Widows  and  Orphans  Bill— H.  R.  9000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10.  1940 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  AlTalrs  Commit- 
tee has  conducted  hearings  relative  to  presenting  a  bill  to 
Congress  to  secure  benefits  for  the  widows  and  dependents  of 
deceased  World  War  veterans.  This  committee  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  be  heard  before  framing  a  bill  for 
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our  consideration.  The  members  of  this  committee  are 
familiar  with  all  issues  Involved  and  have  worked  tirelessly  to 
secure  benefits  for  these  widows  and  dependents. 

The  favorable  report  of  H.  R.  9000  by  the  committee 
brought  forth  criticism  from  many  persons,  both  in  Congress 
and  the  general  public.  This  criticism  is  based  generally  on 
the  cost  of  providing  the  payments  proposed.  The  cost  of 
any  veterans'  legislation  cannot  be  considered  solely  on  the 
basis  of  dollars  and  cents  involved.  We  recall  that  during 
the  World  War  no  expense  was  spared  to  bring  this  conflict 
to  a  quick  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  A  large  part  of  our 
national  debt  is  composed  of  expenses  incident  to  our  p&r- 
tlcipation  in  that  war.  Billions  were  expended,  without  ques- 
tion, to  provide  war  materials  and  supplies.  Not  one  provi- 
sicxi  was  made  for  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  veterans 
and  their  dependents  to  the  changed  condition  of  living  which 
followed  the  return  home  of  the  participants.  Every  provi- 
sion enacted  for  the  care  of  the  disabled,  their  dependents, 
widows,  and  orphans  has  been  accomplished  since  war  daj^. 
We  may  look  with  pride  to  the  work  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  caring  for  the  wounded,  the  sick,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind.  However,  none  of  these  expenses  have  been  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  Reams  and  reams  of 
paper  have  been  used  to  show  what  the  veterans  have  been 
costing  the  Government.  Has  anyone  ever  considered  that 
this  cost  is  a  Just  charge  against  the  cost  of  the  war? 

To  separate  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  cost  of  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  health  of  the  personnel  is  manifestly  unfair. 
Should  we  approach  this  question  of  veterans'  costs  with  an 
open  mind,  we  would  discover  that  many  of  the  items  of  cost 
which  are  charged  to  this  account  could  very  well  be  placed 
in  other  columns. 

The  provisions  of  H.  R  9000  grant  a  small  pension  to  the 
real  sufferers  of  war  and  its  horrors — dependent  mothers, 
widows,  and  orphaned  children.  When  this  law  is  passed  and 
adjudicated  as  written,  we  will  discover  a  drastic  reduction 
In  payments  made  from  the  local  welfare  boards  in  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  needy  blind, 
and  general  public  assistance.  The  majority  of  widows  and 
dependents  who  will  be  put  on  the  Veterans'  Administration 
pay  roll  are  already  receiving  benefits  under  the  provisions  of 
aid  throxigh  the  local  welfare  boards.  We  believe  that  the 
dependents  of  war  veterans  are  distinctly  in  a  separate  class 
and  should  be  cared  for  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
should  not  be  considered  with  all  the  relief  cases  in  the 
communities. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Government  since  the  days 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  provide  for  the  widows  and  de- 
pendents of  its  war  veterans  under  our  pension  plan.  We  can 
see  no  reason  for  discriminating  against  this  same  class  of 
unfortunates  of  the  World  War. 

I  believe  if  we  will  view  this  problem  in  the  light  of  past 
experience  we  will  give  H.  R.  9000  favorable  consideration  at 
this  session.  I  believe  in  economy  in  government,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  see  this  economy  effected  at  the  expense  of  the 
disabled,  the  dependents,  and  orphans  of  the  men  who  vol- 
tmteered  their  services  during  the  last  national  crisis. 


To  Harness  Our  Rivers  Is  To  Store  up  Prosperity 
for  All  Times  To  Come 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF   PENNS'XXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   J.  BlTEai  SNYDEB  BEFORE  TIIE  NATIONAIj 
RIVERS    AND   HARBORS   CONGRESS 


made  before  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at 
their  annual  luncheon,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Thursday,  March  14.  1940,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlngulahed  guests,  fellow  colleagues,  and  friends, 
I  lived  on  the  headwatav  of  one  of  the  streams  that  hjul  to  do 
with  furnishing  the  water  that  caused  the  most  damaging  flood  In 
the  history  of  the  Nation — the  JchxiBtown  flood  erf  May  31,  1889. 

As  a  barefoot  Ixjy  at  the  country  Sunday-school  the  morning  after 
the  flood.  I  can  still  see  and  hear  the  grown-up  folks  talking  about 
the  flood  down  at  the  city  of  Johnstown,  where  those  thousands 
btimed  and  drowned.    I.  as  a  little  boy,  thought  it  was  awful. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  realize  at  that  time  that  some  day  my  fellow 
countrymen  would  place  me  in  a  key  position  where  I  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  toward  buUdlng  a  flood-control 
program  for  our  Nation. 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  many  committee* 
throughout  the  States  that  constantly  work  for  flood-control 
projects  and  programs.  Here  In  Congress  I  And  it  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  my  colleague  Will  WHrrriNCTON,  of  Mississippi,  ciialr- 
man  of  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House,  and  his  com- 
mittee; the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Flood  Control 
Appropriations  Committee,  Senator  Ki.mcH  Thomas,  of  CHdahoma, 
and  his  committee;  Judge  Darvxa;  and  many  others. 

In  these  few  minutes  I  have,  may  I  cite  you  to  what  Congress  haa 
appropriated  for  flood  control  during  the  past  7  years.  The  amounts 
are  as  follows: 

1935 $M.  386.  487 

1836 38, 811.  730 

1837 _ _ __.  27,  924. 487 

1938 86,  123.330 

1939 120. 110,  008 

1940 172.800,000 

1941 110.000,000 

I  always  take  pleasure  In  doing  whatever  Is  possible  within  the 
money  limits  available  to  advance  the  flood-control  program,  and  I 
trust  that  our  flnancial  set-up  will  be  such  each  year  from  now  on 
that  we  can  c(»nplete  a  flood -control  program  for  this  Nation  by 
the  year  1850. 

When  that  is  completed,  I  believe  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  In 
10  years'  time  wiU  save  the  entire  amount  that  it  cost  to  build 
every  flood -control  project  In  the  United  States. 

I  thank  you. 

Rights  of  Arid  States  in  Water 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9,  1940 


STATEMENT    OP    CLIFFORD    H.     STONE.    DIRECTOR    OF    TH« 
COLORADO  WATER  CONSERVATION  BOARD 


Mr.  SNYDE31.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  include  the  address  I 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  a  statement  made 
by  Clifford  H.  Stone,  director  of  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board,  on  April  13,  1940. 

It  is  a  splendid  statement  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
arid  States  of  the  West  to  the  exclusive  use  and  control  of 
the  waters  within  their  borders.  It  is  a  forceful  presentation 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  of  each  State  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Federal  and  State  courts  in  relation  thereto. 
He  also  discusses  the  possible  conflicts  between  the  Federal 
Grovemment  and  the  States  in  the  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  water  resources.  The  national  Interest  and  the  doc- 
trine of  equitable  apportionment  of  the  water  of  interstate 
streams  among  the  States  are  considered. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  established  the 
validity  of  interstate  compacts  and  recognized  the  exclusive 
rights  in  States  to  apportion  and  distribute  the  use  of  water 
among  its  citizens.  Those  provisions  are  discussed  at  some 
length.  The  nature  of  the  governmental  structure,  with 
reserve  powers  in  the  States,  the  necessity  for  protecting  the 
economic  development  of  these  States,  and  the  provisions  of 
dififerent  State  constitutions  and  laws,  and  decisions  of  the 
courts  are  fully  considered. 

Judge  Stone  clearly  points  out  that  conservation  of  water 
resources  must  be  accomplished  consistently  with  the  foun- 
dation principles  of  our  dual  system  of  government  and  must 
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not  be  construed  to  destroy  the  constitutional  rights  reserved 
to  the  States,  I  may  add  that  there  is  nothing  as  important 
to  the  entire  arid  Western  States  as  the  preservation  of  their 
respective  consUtutional  rights  to  the  exclusive  apportion- 
ment, use,  and  control  of  the  waters  within  their  twrders. 
Those  rights  must  always  be  Jealously  guarded.  Water  is  the 
vital  and  sacred  l>irthright  of  every  arid  State.  That  reser- 
vation was  the  most  Important  provision  in  the  enabling  act 
and  the  constitution  which  each  of  tho?5e  States  adopted  and 
which  Uncle  Sam  acquiesced  in  when  those  States  came  into 
the  Union,  and  the  West  can  never  tolerate  any  "chiselinjr" 
on  that  birthright  from  any  source. 

Because  of  the  disposition  constantly  to  infringe  upon, 
ignore,  or  destroy  those  rights,  I  feel  that  the  statement  is 
important  to  the  West  and  should  be  preserved  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

It  is  a  helpful  supplement  to  the  very  learned  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Brandeis  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  M,  C.  Hinderlider, 
State  engineer,  et  aL,  appellant,  against  the  La  Plata  River 
k  Cherry  Creek  Ditch  Co..  on  app)eal  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Colorado.  April  25,  1938,  which  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  at  pages  8075^8078,  of  May  2.  1938. 
That  decision  very  strongly  sustained  the  validity  of  inter- 
state compacts  regarding  water  rights.  The  statement  of 
Judge  Stone  is  as  follows: 

ThLs  statement  Is  largely  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  States  In  the  arid  region  where  Irrigation  Is  practiced,  to  control 
the  appropriation,  distribution,  and  use  of  water  among  its  citizens. 
It  concerna  possible  conflicts  with  Federal  control  arising  from  con- 
servation and  reclamation  practices  and  developments  In  which 
Government  agencies  participate.  No  attempt  Is  made  to  do  more 
than  suggest  the  problems  and  major  considerations. 

The  development  of  the  water  resources  Is  fraught  with  such  wide 
national  significance,  but  at  the  same  time  Is  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  welfare  of  local  Interests,  that  It  is  at  once  a  na- 
tional and  a  State  problem.  In  the  arid  States  It  is  a  component 
part  of  land  use.  and.  as  has  been  stated,  "water  problems  merge 
into  land  problems,  and  both  water  problems  and  land  problems 
merge  Into  human  problems."  Under  our  form  of  government, 
human  and  land  problems  are  the  concern  of  both  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments.  It  is  patent,  therefore,  that  the  States  have  a 
very  definite  part  as  weU  as  an  obligation  in  the  program  for  con- 
servation and  utilization  of  water  resources. 

The  public  good  and  a  sound  national  policy  demand  planning 
for  utilization  of  the  water  resources  over  large  basin  areas  involv- 
ing In  many  cases  the  interests  of  several  States.  This  is  true 
becau.«^e  the  supply  of  water  for  essential  purposes  Is  limited  and 
the  residue  must  be  so  used  that  It  will  accrue  to  the  maximum 
economic  advancement  of  the  people  In  the  national  Interest,  as 
well  as  for  the  advancement  of  Industrial  welfare  of  the  several 
States.  This  means  that  all  uses  to  which  water  may  be  put.  as 
well  as  the  necessities  for  flood  control,  must  be  recognized. 
Domestic,  Irrigation.  Industrial,  and  recreational  values  must  be 
preserved  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Realizing  fully  the 
national  phase  of  the  problem,  the  interest  and  the  part  of  the 
States  m  this  development  should  not  t>e  disregarded  in  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  projects.  The  very  nature  of  the  govern- 
mental structure,  the  federation  of  48  sovereign  States,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  principle  of  democracy  make  this  necessary. 
Economic  development  Is  the  concern  of  each  of  the  States.  The 
plans  of  local  interests  wlthir.  a  State  and  the  policy  of  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  throughout  a  State  must  be  coordinated 
with  ft  sovind  national  policy  for  the  development  of  large  areas 
Involving  many  States. 

The  States  must,  as  far  as  possible  and  on  an  equitable  basis, 
protect  and  preserve  the  rights  of  their  citizens  in  the  water 
resources.  These  rights  are  founded  In  the  constitutions  cf  many 
of  the  States  subject  to  the  doctrine,  announced  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  of  equtable  apportionment  of  waters  of 
an  interstate  stream  among  the  States  through  which  it  flows. 
Wlel,  In  his  work.  Water  Rights  In  the  Western  States  (3d  ed..  pp. 
752-755),  states: 

"Because  of  Its  fugitive  nature,  the  only  property  rights  which 
exist  in  water  in  Its  natural  state,  under  either  the  riparian  rights 
or  the  appropriation  doctrine,  are  rights  of  use.  the  corpus  being 
susceptible  of  ownership  cnly  while  in  possession." 

Vested  rights  in  water  recognized  by  the  laws  cf  the  States  are 
founded  on  the  principle  of  t)eneflclal  use  and  represent  large 
property  interests,  denial  of  which  would  be  disastrous  to  present 
and  continued  industrial  development.  These  rights  must  be 
reckoned  with  by  the  Federal  Government  and  other  States. 

Provtsiona  are  embodied  in  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the  Irrl- 
gated-land  States  dedicatmg  the  water  of  unnavlgable  streams  to 
the  use  of  the  p>eople  of  the  State,  subject  to  appropriation.  These 
constitutions,  in  one  form  or  another,  have  been  approved  by  the 
Congress.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado is  typical.     It  provides  : 


"Sbc.  5.  Water,  public  property:  The  water  of  every  natural 
stream,  not  heretofore  appropriated,  within  the  State  of  Colorado, 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  public,  and  the  same 
is  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  State,  subject  to 
appropriation  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"Sec.  6.  Diverting  unappropriated  water— Priority:  The  right  to 
divert  the  unappropriated  waters  of  any  natural  stream  to  bene- 
Qclal  uses  shall  never  t>e  denied.  Priority  of  appropriation  shall 
give  the  better  right  as  between  those  using  the  water  for  the  same 
purpose;  but  when  the  waters  of  any  natural  stream  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  service  of  all  those  desiring  the  use  of  the  same,  those 
using  the  water  for  domestic  purposes  shall  have  the  preference 
over  those  claiming  for  any  other  purpose,  and  those  using  the 
water  for  agricultural  purposes  shall  have  preference  over  those 
using  the  same  for  manulacturlng  purposes." 

Briefly  the  doctrine  of  prior  apprcprlation,  which  is  recognized 
under  the  local  laws  in  most  of  the  arid  States,  Is  "first  in  time,  ftrst 
in  right."  The  riparian  water  law  of  the  humid  E^t  has  been 
abrogated  in  these  States  except  in  California,  where  both  riparian 
and  appropriation  rights  are  recognized.  Under  the  doctrine  of 
prior  appropriation,  he  who  first  applies  water  to  a  beneficial  use 
either  upon  riparian  or  nonrlparian  land,  acquires  a  vested  right 
to  such  use  superior  to  the  claim  of  all  subsequent  users.  Such 
rights  are  recognized  in  the  order  of  initiation  until  aU  of  the  water 
of  the  stream,  U  unnavlgable,  is  utilized,  and  may  be  enforced  with- 
out reference  to  State  lines.  Where  interstate  compact  or  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decisions  establishes  an  equitable  apportion- 
ment t)etween  States,  the  portion  allotted  to  each  State  is  dis- 
tributed under  the  State  law  and  In  that  case  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  priorities  arc  always  recognized  irrespective  of  State  lines. 
A  review  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  adjudicating  con- 
troversies over  the  waters  of  Interstate  unnavlgable  rivers  indicate 
that  the  factors  used  in  establishing  equitable  apportionment 
among  States  are  not  limited  to  a  determination  of  priorities  of  use, 
irrespective  of  State  lines,  even  where  all  the  States  Involved  have 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  appropriation. 

In  1901  Colorado,  where  the  doctrine  of  appropriation  had  been 
adopted  by  its  constitution,  claimed  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use 
cf  all  waters  arLsing  within  Its  boundaries,  on  the  basis  of  Its  sov- 
erelgrn  right  of  ownership  in  such  waters.  Tills  claim  was  urged  In 
the  famous  case  of  Kansas  v,  Colorado  (206  U.  S.  46).  The  decision 
in  this  c.^se,  and  others  which  followed,  established  the  principle 
that  there  must  be  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the  benefits  of 
an  Interstate  stream  between  the  States  affected.  The  latest  de- 
velopment of  the  law  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  was  noted  in  1938 
in  the  case  of  HindeTlider  et  al.  v  La  Plata  River  and  Cherry  Creek 
Ditch  Co.  (68  S.  Ct.  Rept.  803),  where  the  doctrine  was  an- 
nounced that  States  by  compact  may  divide  the  waters  of  an  inter- 
state stream,  even  though  IndividuaJ  rights,  under  appropriations 
recognized  by  the  State  law.  are  thereby  denied. 

The  Court  said: 

"As  Colorado  possessed  the  right  only  to  an  equitable  share  of 
the  water  in  the  stream,  the  decree  of  January  12.  1898,  in  the 
Colorado  water  proceeding  did  not  award  to  the  ditch  company  any 
right  greater  than  the  equitable  share.  Hence  the  apportionment 
made  by  the  compact  cannot  have  taken  from  the  ditch  conapany 
any  vested  right  unless  there  was  in  the  proceedings  leading  up  to 
the  compact  or  In  its  application  seme  vitiating  infirmity.  No 
such  Infirmity  or  Illegality  has  been  showTi " 

The  challenge  has  been  made  against  the  right  of  the  State  to 
control  the  use  and  distribution  of  waters  of  an  interstate  stream 
among  its  citizens,  ."jubject  to  the  principle  of  equitable  apportion- 
ment among  the  affected  States  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  con- 
trol such  rivers  for  the  purposes  of  national  defense,  navigation. 
and  flood  control.  ThLs  challenge  appeared  In  the  petition  of  the 
Government,  In  the  case  of  Nebraska  against  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado, now  pending  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  decree  to  equitably  apportion  the  waters 
of  the  North  Platte  River  among  the  three  States. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  suit  the  United  States  fljed  a 
petition  of  Interventit.n  and  was  allowed  by  the  Court  to  Intervene, 
on  the  principle  that  the  Government  should  be  permitted  to  pro- 
tect its  claim  to  water  necessary  for  the  operation  of  federally 
financed  structures:  but  the  claim  made  by  the  United  States  that 
It  Is  the  owner  of  all  unappropriated  waters  In  the  Nonh  Platte  has 
not  been  passed  upon  by  the  Court,  and  remains  a  question  for 
adjudication.  It  i.s  logical  to  assume  that  the  Court  recognized  the 
interest  of  the  Government  as  approprlator  for  the  actual  uses  of 
water  and  as  an  Investor  on  the  river,  and.  by  such  permKslcn  to 
intervene,  made  provision  for  the  Government  being  adequately 
represented  In  the  proceedings.  There  Is  no  indication  that  such 
Intervention  was  permitted  on  the  basis  that  the  Ck>vernment  la 
recognized  as  owning  and  !n  control  cf  all  unappropriated  waters 
to  the  exclusion  cf  what  we  believe  to  be  the  well-recognlzcd  rights 
In  the  States;  but  pending  this  litigation  and  before  the  final  decree 
is  entered  in  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  States  defend  their 
rights  to  control  the  use  and  appropriation  of  water  within  their 
borders. 

The  broad  principle  on  which  the  Government  relies  Is  stated  In 
the  appendix  to  motion  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  for  leave  to 
Intervene  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  contention  of  the  United  States  that  existing  rights  to 
appropriate  and  use  the  waters  of  the  normavlgable  streums  of  the 
pubhc-domatn  country  are  derived  from  the  United  States  either 
under  the  acts  of  1866,  1870,  and  1887,  or  by  tacit  grants  In  the  area 
preceding  those  statutes:  that  these  rights  were  granted  by  the 
United  States,  using  local  customs  and  State  and  Territorial  laws  as 
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BtJbordlnate  InnrumenUlltleB  only.  It  Is  the  further  contention  of 
the  United  States  that  title  to  all  the  water  of  the  nonnavlpable 
•treams  of  the  public-domain  country  which  has  not  been  granted 
Bway  by  the  United  States  remains  in  the  United  States  " 

In  general  the  position  of  the  States  Is  that  the  following  propo- 
Bltions  have  been  established  by  decision  ol  the  Supreme  Couirt  of 
the  United  States: 

"1.  By  the  act  of  March  3.  1877  (19  Stat.  377),  if  not  before,  all 
unappropriated  waters  of  nonnavlgable  streams  in  the  arid  portions 
of  the  public  domain  became  property  of  the  public  subject  to  the 
plenary  control  of  the  States. 

"2.  "niere  Is  no  Federal  statute  authorizing  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  its  agencies,  to  make  an  appropriation  of  water  except  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  and  under  that  act  an  appropriation  of 
water  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  only  In  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  the  appro- 
priation is  made.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  an  approprlator 
of  water,  is  in  the  Mune  position  as  any  other  approprlator. 

•*3.  The  United  States  Is  not  the  owner  of  unappropriated  water 
or  of  water  rights  under  appropriations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  such  rights  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  water  is  applied. 

"4.  The  Congress,  In  accepting,  ratifying ,  and  confirming  the 
constitution  of  the  States,  agreed  that  the  natural  waters  within 
its  boundaries  are  the  property  of  the  State." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  heretofore  ruled  on  the 
motion  of  Wyoming  to  dismiss  the  complaint  of  Nebraska  in  the 
instant  case  on  the  grovuid  that  the  Secretazy  of  the  Interior  was 
an  indispensable  party. 

The  Court  said  (295  U.  S.  40.  43) : 

•The  motion  asserts  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  an  In- 
dispensable party.  The  bUl  alleges,  and  we  know  as  a  matter  of 
law.  that  the  Secretary  and  his  agents,  acting  by  authority  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  and  eupplementary  legislation,  must  obtain  per- 
mits and  priorities  for  the  use  of  water  from  the  State  of  Wyoming 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  private  approprlator  or  an  Irrigation 
district  formed  under  the  State  law.  His  rights  can  rise  no  higher 
than  those  of  Wvomlng,  and  an  adjudication  of  the  defendant's 
rights  wUl  necessitrily  bind  him.  Wyoming  will  stand  in  Judgment 
for  him  as  for  any  other  approprlator  In  that  State.  He  is  not  a 
necessary  party." 

TTiere  would  seem  to  be  no  reasonable  distinction  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  representing  one  of  the  Government  de- 
partments, and  the  United  States,  appearing  directly  through  the 
Attorney  General.  It  follows,  then,  in  view  of  this  decision  of  the 
Court,  that  where  one  of  the  litigant' States  moved  to  di-smiss  be- 
cause the  Socrctarv  of  the  Interior  was  not  a  party,  the  Cotirt 
established  the  principle  that  the  Secretary  must  obtain  permits 
and  priorities  for  the  use  of  water  from  the  State  of  Wyoming  In  the 
same  manner  as  a  private  approprlator  or  an  Irrigation  district 
formed  under  the  State  law.  and  that  his  rights  can  rise  no  higher 
than  those  of  Wyoming. 

That  the  State  represents  all  appropriators  of  water  Is  sustained 
In  other  Supreme  Court  cases.    In  Kansas  v.  Cdorado,  supra,  It  was 

held: 

"While  several  of  the  defendant  corporations  have  answered  It  Is 
unnecessary  to  specially  consider  their  defenses,  for.  if  the  case 
against  Colorado  fails,  it  falls  also  as  against  them." 

Section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act  erf  June  17,  1902  (ch.  1093,  82 
Stat.  388),  provides  as  follows: 

"Sec  8.  That  nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting 
or  intended  to  affect  or  to  In  any  way  Interfere  with  the  laws  of  any 
Bute  or  Territory  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation,  use.  or  dis- 
tribution of  water  used  in  Irrigation,  or  any  vested  right  acquired 
thereunder,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  shall  proceed  in  conformity  with  such 
laws.     •      •      •" 

Reference  is  made  In  the  Government  brief  to  the  acts  of  1866  (14 
SUt.  253),  1870  (16  Stat.  218),  1877  (19  Stat  377).  In  the  last 
cited  statute,  after  providing  that  a  claimants  right  to  the  use  of 
water  depends  upon  bona  flde  prior  approprlaUon,  it  Is  expressly 
provided  that — 

"All  surplus  water  over  and  above  such  actual  approprtaUon  and 
IMC,  together  with  the  water  of  all  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  sources  of 
water  supply  upon  the  public  lands  and  not  navigable,  shall  remain 
and  be  held  free  for  the  appropriation  and  use  of  the  public  for 
Irrigation,  mining,  and  manufacturing  purposes  subject  to  existing 
rights."  __ . 

The  proper  interpretation  of  the  Reclamation  Act.  and  other  Fed- 
eral legislative  provisions  respecting  this  subject,  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  Congress,  in  passing  them,  did  not  make  a  mere  revocable 
grant  of  water  rights  to  the  States  nor  merely  acquiesce  In  the  State 
laws,  but  on  the  contrary  recognlaed  the  rights  of  the  States  to 
control  the  appropriation  and  vise  of  water  for  Irrigation  and  other 
purposes  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  deliberate  congressional 
tot«ntto  recognize  these  States'  rights.  Buch  recognition  has  ample 
foundaUon  In  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States,  and  constitu- 
tional   interpretations   by    decisions  of  the   Federal   courts. 

In  Calilomia  Oregon  Povcer  Co.  ▼.  Beaver  Portland  Cement  Co. 
(209  U  S  142)  the  Court  holds  that  the  effect  of  the  Desert  lAnd 
Act  was  to  sever  the  water  from  the  land,  and  that  a  grantee  in  a 

patent  would  only  take  (296  U.  8.  162) —  

•The  legal  title  to  the  land  conveyed,  and  such  title  and  only 
such  title  to  the  flowing  waters  thereon  as  shall  be  fixed  or 
acknowledged  by  the  customs,  laws,  and  Judicial  decisions  of  the 
State  of  their  location.'* 


The  Court  further  held  in  this  case  that  the  nonnavlgable  waters 
on  the  public  domain  became  "publlcl  Juris,  subject  to  the  plenary 
control"  of  the  States,  in  language  as  follows: 

"What  we  hold  is  that  following  the  act  of  1877,  If  not  before, 
all  nonnavlgable  waters  then  a  part  of  the  public  domain  became 
publlcl  Juris,  subject  to  the  plenary  control  of  the  designated 
States  •  •  •  with  the  right  In  each  to  determine  for  Itself  to 
what  extent  the  rule  of  appropriation  or  the  common-law  rule  in 
reepect  of  riparian  rights  should  obtain." 

In  Ickcs  V.  Fox  (300  U.  S.  82),  the  Court  held: 
"Although  the  Government  diverted,  stored,  and  distributed  the 
water,  the  contention  of  petitioner  that  thereby  ownership  of  the 
water  or  water  rights  became  vested  in  the  United  States  is  not 
well  rounded.  Appropriation  was  made  not  for  the  use  of  the 
Government,  but.  under  the  Reclamation  Act,  for  the  use  of  the 
landowners;  and  by  the  terms  of  the  law  and  of  the  contract  already 
referred  to  the  water  rights  became  the  property  of  the  land- 
owners, wholly  distinct  from  the  property  right  of  the  Government 
In  the  irrigation  works.  •  •  •  The  Government  was  and  re- 
mained simply  a  carrier  and  distributor  of  the  water  •  •  • 
with  the  right  to  receive  the  sums  stipulated  In  the  contracts  aa 
reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  construction  and  annual  charges 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  works.  As  secxirtty  therefor 
It  was  provided  that  the  Government  should  have  a  lien  upon 
the  lands  and  the  water  rights  appurtenant  thereto — a  provision 
which  In  Itself  imparts  that  the  water  rights  belong  to  another 
than  the  lienor — that  Is  to  say,  to  the  landowner." 

Referring  to  the  Desert  Ijand  Act  In  this  same  decision,  the 
following  language  was  used: 

•"Acquisition  of  the  Government  title  to  a  parcel  of  land  was  not 
to  carry  with  it  a  water  right;  but  all  nonnavlgable  waters  were 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  public  under  the  laws  of  the  various 
arid -land  States." 

The  Colorado  River  compact,  which  Involves  seven  Western 
States,  and  which  was  ratified  by  six  of  the  States  and  approved  by 
Congress,  provides: 

"Art.  Vin.  Present  perfected  rights  to  the  beneficial  use  of  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  are  unimpaired  by  this  contract." 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057).  passed  by  the 
Congress  on  December  21,  1928.  contains  the  following: 

"Sec.  12.  (b)  The  rights  of  the  United  States  In  or  to  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  and  Its  tributaries,  however  claimed  or  acquired, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  those  claiming  under  the  United  States, 
shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by  said  Colorado  River  compact.'" 
"Sec.  18.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  Interfering  with 
such  rights  as  the  States  now  have  either  to  the  waters  within  their 
borders  or  to  adopt  such  policies  or  enact  such  laws  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  with  respect  to  the  appropriation,  control,  and  use 
of  the  waters  within  their  borders,  except  as  modified  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  or  other  Interstate  agreement." 

One  of  the  considerations  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  pro- 
tecU  the  rights  of  the  States  to  control  the  waters  of  their  rivers  for 
all  beneficial  purposes  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  our  dual  form 
of  government.  This  principle  Is  reflected  In  the  foUowing  language 
from  Karuias  v.  Colorado,  supra: 

"•Appreciating  the  force  of  this,  counsel  for  the  Government  relies 
upon  "the  doctrine  of  sovereign  and  Inhert  power";    adding.  1  am 
aware  that  In  advancing  this  doctrine  I  seem  to  challenge  great  de- 
cisions of  the  court,  and  I  speak  with  deference.'    His  argument 
runs  substantially  along  this  line:  All  legislative  power  must  be 
vested  In  either  the  State  or  the  National  Government;   no  legisla- 
tive powers  l>elong  to  a  State  government  other  than  those  which 
affect   solelv   the    Internal    affairs  of   that   State;    consequently,   all 
powers  which  are  national  in  their  scope  must  be  found  vested  In 
the  (Congress  of  the  United  States.    But  the  proposition  that  there 
are  legislative  powers  affecting  the  Nation  as  a  whole  which  belong 
to   although  not  expressed  In  the  grant  of  powers.  Is  In  direct  con- 
flict with  the  doctrine  that  this  Is  a  government  of  enumerated 
txjwers.     That  this  Is  such  a  government  clearly  appears  from  the 
Constitution     independently    of    the    amendments,    for    otherwise 
there   would   be   an    Instrument   granting   cert.ain    specified    things 
made  operative  to  grant  other  and  distinct  things.     This  natural 
construction    of    the    original    t>ody    of    the    Constitution    la    made 
absolutely    certain    by    the   tenth    amendment.     This   amendment. 
which  was  seemingly  adopted  with  prescience  of  Just  such  conten- 
tion as  the  present,  disclosed  the  widespread  fear  that  the  National 
Government  might,  under  the  pressure  of  a  supposed  general  wel- 
fare    attempt    to    exercise    powers    which    had    not    been    granted. 
With    equal    determlnaUon    the    framers    intended    that    no    such 
assumption  should  ever  find  Justification  In  the  organic  act.  and 
that  if  in  the  future,  further  powers  seemed  necessary,  they  should 
l>e   granted   by   the   people   In   the  manner   they   had   provided   for 
amending   that   act.     It  reads:   The   powers   not   delegated   to   the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,   nor  prohibited  by  It   to  the 
States    are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
The  argument  ol  counsel  Ignores  the  principal  factor  in  this  article, 
to  wit    "the  people."     Its  principal  purpose  was  not  the  distribution 
of  power  between  the  United  States  and  the  States,  but  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  people  of  all  powers  not  granted.    The  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  declares  who  framed  It,  'We.  the  people  of  the  Unlt«d 
States "  not  the  people  of  one  State  but  the  people  of  all  the  States; 
and  article  X  reserves  to  the  people  of  all  the  States  the  powers 
not    delegated    to    the    United    States.     "The    powers    affecting    the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  States  not  granted  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  SUtes  respectively,  and  aU  powers  of  a  national  character  which 


I 
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are  not  delegated  to  the  National  Government  by  the  Constitution 
are  reserved  to  the  people  or  the  United  States.  The  people  who 
adopted  the  Constitution  knew  that  In  the  nature  of  things  they 
could  not  foresee  aU  the  questions  which  might  arise  n  the  /uture. 
all  the  circumstances  which  might  call  for  the  exercise  of  further 
national  powers  than  those  granted  to  the  United  States,  and.  after 
making  provision  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  which 
any  needed  additional  powers  would  be  granted,  they  reserved  to 
themselves  all  powers  not  so  delegated.  This  article  X  is  not  to  be 
shorn  of  Its  meaning  by  any  narrow  or  technical  constructloii.  but 
Is  to  be  considered  fairly  and  liberally  so  as  to  give  eUect  to  its 
Bcooe  and  meaning.  As  we  said  construing  an  express  limitation 
on  the  powers  of  Congress,  In  Fairbank  v.  United  States  (181  U.  S. 
283    288-45  L.  ed.  862.  865;   21  Sup    Ct.  Kept.  648.  650)." 

After  extensive  dlsciisslon  In  the  principle,  the  Court  annoimced : 

"It  is  useless  to  ptirsue  the  Inquiry  further  in  this  direction.  It 
Is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  that  each  State  has  fuU 
jurisdiction  over  the  lands  wlthhi  Its  borders,  including  the  beds  of 
streams  and  other  waters." 

It  has  been  noted  that  water  being  of  a  fugitive  nature,  the  cnly 
property  right*  which  exist  in  water  In  Its  natural  state,  under  either 
the  riparian  or  appropriation  doctrine,  are  'rights  of  use,  the  corpiis 
being  susceptible  of  ownership  only  while  in  possession."  The  right 
of  use  and  regulation  Is  exercised  under  the  police  power  of  the 
States  and  there  Is  nothing  In  the  law  which  expressly  or  by  Im- 
plication shows  that  this  power  has  been  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Other  constitutional  provlstons.  statutes,  and  court  declslona  may 
be  noted:  ^^^ 

The  Federal  Water  Power  Act  (act  of  Jime  10.  1920.  41  Stat.  L.  10T7. 
ch  185,  sec  27;  U.  8.  C.  1934  ed.,  title  16,  ch.  12.  sec.  821)  pro- 
vides: 

Sec  821.  State  laws  and  water  rights  unaffected:  Nothing 
contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  or  Intend- 
ing to  affect  or  In  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the 
respective  States  relatmg  to  the  control,  appropriation,  xise,  or  dis- 
tribution of  water  tised  In  irrigation  or  for  municipal  or  other  tises, 
or  any  vested  right  acquired  therein. 

In  Gutierres  v.  Albuquerque  Land  Co.  (1902,  188  U.  S.  645)  Mr. 
Justice    White   said   in   delivering   the   opinion    of   the   Coxort    (pp. 

652-553) :  .^         w.  -* 

"We  think.  In  view  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  the  ^proprlatlon  of  water  on  the  public  domain,  particularly 
referred  to  in  the  opinion  of  this  Cotirt  In  United  States  v.  Rio 
Grande  Irrigation  Co.  (174  U.  8.  690,  704-706).  the  objection  Is 
devoid  of  merit.  As  stated  In  the  opinion  Jixst  referred  to.  by  the 
act  of  July  26.  1866  (ch.  262,  sec.  9.  14  Stat.  253;  Rev.  Stat,  sec. 
2339) .  Congress  recognized,  as  respects  the  public  domain,  'bo  far  as 
the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  validity  of  the  local  customs, 
law.  and  decisions  of  courts  In  respect  to  the  appropriation  of 
water." " 

In  California  Oregon  Power  Co.  v.  Beaver  Portland  Cement  Co., 
supra,  the  United  States  elaborately  outlines  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  law  In  relation  to  waters  in  the  Irrigated-land 
States  of  the  West,  refers  to  and  dlscvisses  the  several  acts  of  the 
Congress  and  the  uniform  line  of  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Coxut. 

An  Important  footnote  appended  to  this  case  In  the  official  re- 
ports (p.  164  of  296  U.  S.)  Is  as  follows: 

"In  this  connection  It  Is  not  without  significance  that  Congress, 
since  the  passage  of  the  Desert  Land  Act,  has  repeatedly  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  State  law  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  water  for 
the  reclamation  of  public  lands  of  the  United  States  and  lands  of  its 
Indian  wards.    Two  examples  may  be  cited: 

"The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  (c.  1093.  32  Stat.  388)  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (8.  8)  to  proceed  In  conformity  to  the  State 
laws  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  provided  that 
nothing  In  the  act  should  be  construed  as  affecting  or  intending  to 
affect  or  In  any  way  Interfere  with  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory 
'relating  to  the  control,  appropriation,  use,  or  distribution  of  wat«r 
used  in  Irrigation.' 

"The  act  of  June  31,  1906  (c.  3504.  34  Stat.  335.  87S).  made  an 
appropriation  for  constructlog  irrigation  syftema  to  Irrigate  landf 
of  the  Uncontpahgrt.  Uintah,  and  White  River  Utcf  In  Utah,  with  the 
proviso  that  'such  trrlfatlon  ayatenia  shall  be  conotriicted  and  com- 
pleted and  h«ld  and  operated,  and  wat«r  tbcrefor  appropriated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,'  et«.  This  woa  amended  by  the  Indian 
Appropriation  Act  of  March  3,  1000  (c.  363,  3ft  Stat.  781,  813),  which 
again  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  law*  of  Utah  In  reepeet  of 
appropriation,  and  provided  that  the  appropriation  should  'tM  uoed 
only  in  the  event  of  failure  to  procure  from  the  State  of  Utah  or  its 
officers  an  extenalon  of  time  In  which  to  make  final  proof  for  waters 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.' " 
cowrrmmoirAi.  poovisxows 

Before  Wyoming  was  admitted  to  the  Union  July  10.  1890.  Its  con- 
stitution was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Section  31  of  article  I.  being  part  of  the  "declaration  of  rlghU"  In 
th:s  constitution,  was  and  still  Is  as  follows: 

"Water  being  essential  to  industrial  prosperity,  of  lln:ilted  amount, 
and  easy  of  diversion  from  its  natural  channels,  its  control  must  t)e 
in  the  State,  which,  in  providing  for  its  use,  shall  equally  guard  all 
the  various  Interests  involved." 

Article  Vm  was  and  stlU  Is  as  follows: 

^  "ntaiCATTOM  AMS  WATEB  EIGHTS 

"Water  is  state  property;  section  1.  The  water  of  all  natural 
atrerms.  springs,  lakes,  or  other  collections  of  still  water,  within  the 


boundaries  of  the  State,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  property  of 

the  State.  ,^  ^  ^      ._       ^     , 

•Board  of  control;  section  2.  There  shaU  be  constituted  a  board  of 
control  to  be  composed  of  the  State  engineer  and  superintendents 
of  the  water  divisions,  which  shall,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law.  have  the  supervision  of  the  waters  of  the  State 
and  of  their  appropriation,  distribution,  and  diversion,  and  of  the 
various  officers  connected  therewith.  Its  decisions  to  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts  of  the  State. 

"Priority  of  appropriation;  section  3.  Priority  of  appropriation  for 
beneficial  uses  shall  give  the  better  right.  No  appropriation  shall 
be  denied  except  when   such   denial   is  demanded   by   the   public 

Interests. 

"Water  divisions:  section  4.  The  legislature  shall  by  law  divide 
the  State  into  four  water  divisions,  and  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  superintendents  thereof. 

"State  engineer:  section  5.  There  shall  be  a  State  engineer  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate:  he  shaU  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  6  years,  or  untU 
his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified. 
He  shall  be  president  of  the  board  of  control,  and  shall  have  general 
supervision  of  the  waters  of  the  State  and  of  the  officers  cormected 
with  its  distribution.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  this  position 
who  has  not  such  theoretical  knowledge  and  such  practical  experi- 
ence and  skUl  as  shall  fit  him  for  the  position ." 

Similar  provisions  were  embodied  In  the  constitutions  of  other 
tortgated  land  States,  which  constitutions  were  submitted  prior  to 
their  admission  to  the  Union  and  were  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government.     Such  provisions  still  remain  in  these  constitutions. 

For  example:  ^     ,^^  ^  » 

"Section  15  of  article  HI.  constitution  of  Montana,  admitted  to 
the  Union  November  8.  1889. 

"Article  XV  of  the  constitution  of  Idaho,  which  State  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  by  act  of  Congress  July  3.  1890. 

"Article  XVII,  constitution  of  Utah,  which  State  was  admitted  to 

the  Union  January  4.  1896.  

"Sections  1.  2.  and  3  of  article  XVI.  constitution  of  New  Mexico. 
Which  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  January  6.  1912. 

"Sections  1  and  2  of  article  XVII.  constitution  of  Arizona,  which 
State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  February  14.  1912. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  rights  In  the  State  are  not  only 
subject  to  the  principle  of  equitable  apportionment  among  States  on 
an  Interstate  stream  but  also  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  Inter- 
state navigation. 

Gtbbofu  V.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.  1).  In  a  controversy  involving  States' 
rights,  sustained  the  exclusive  control  of  the  National  Government 
over  navigation. 

In  1808  the  Supreme  Court  through  Its  holding  In  Green  Bay 
Canal  Co.  v.  Patten  Paper  Co.  (172  U.  8.  58.  80).  rejected  the 
efforts  of  State*  to  realize  water-power  resources  developed  by  navi- 
gation structur-is.  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  speaking  for  the  Court  In 
the  case  of  Ashwander  v  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  (297  U.  a 
288).  In  1936.  sustained  the  Government's  contention — 

"That  the  Wilson  Dam  was  constructed,  and  the  power  plant 
connected  with  it  was  installed,  in  the  exercise  by  the  Congres.s 
of  Its  war  and  commerce  powers — that  Is,  for  the  purpose  of  national 
defense  and  the  improvement  of  navigation." 

This  case  also  upheld  the  constitutional  authority,  under  section  3 
of  article  IV,  to  dispose  of  electrical  energy  at  this  dam.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  this  decision  the  Court  said,  citing  the  case  of 
Kansas  v.  Colorado  (206  U.  S.  46).  that  in  disposing  of  this  energy 
the  method  used — 

"Mtist  be  consistent  with  the  foundation  principles  of  our  dual 
system  of  government  and  must  not  be  contrived  to  govern  the 
concerns  reserved  to  the  States." 

Flood  control  was  at  first  largely  considered  as  a  local  respon- 
sibility, but  soon  was  regarded.  In  Its  major  phases  at  least,  as  a 
national  obligation.  lU  relation  to  navigation  was  recognized  In 
Jackson  v.  United  States  (230  U.  8.  1).  Time  does  not  permit  a 
discussion  here  of  present  controversies  Involving  alleged  conflicts 
with  States'  rights  resulting  from  the  operation  of  proposed  flood- 
control  projects. 

Bdsting  Federal  statutes  and  Interpretation  of  the  courts  as  to 
wtMt  constitutes  reasonable  requirements  in  the  national  interest 
for  navigation  and  other  purposes  afford  further  poMlble  Invasion 
o(  the  States'  right  of  control  of  their  waters.  Within  the  limits 
of  this  etatement,  a  review  of  these  statutes  and  decisions  cannot 
be  attempted.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  of  1030  (41  Stat  1063)  is  designed  to  subject  private  develop- 
ments to  the  Commitston  control  in  order  to  secure  more  complete 
utilization  of  water  resources  for  navigation,  hydroelectric  power, 
or  other  beneficial  uses.  This  act  has  been  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Federal  courts  In  the  recent  case  of  United  Statei  v.  Apva- 
lachian  Electric  Power  Co.  (23  Fed.  Supp.  83),  commonly  known 
as  the  New  River  case,  decided  In  1938.  The  New  River  rlsee 
in  North  Carolina  and  flows  across  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
where  It  Joins  the  Kanawha.  The  Federal  district  court  rejected 
the  position  of  the  United  States  and  refused  to  enjoin  the  pro- 
posed electric-power  development.  The  Government  contencled 
that  because  of  the  possible  but  very  improbable  effect  the  dam- 
ming of  the  New  River  might  have  on  navigation  on  another  stream, 
of  which  the  New  Rivar  Is  a  tributary,  the  Government  should 
control  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  the  headwaters.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  defendant  obtained  a  license  from  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  was  proceeding  to  construct  without  consent  of  Congress  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  without  a  license  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Court  held  that  the  right  of  a 
State  to  provide  for  development  of  its  water  power  must  be  exer- 
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clsed  In  submission  to  paramotmt  Interests  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  its  navigable  waters;  but,  to  deprive  a  State  of  Its  rights 
in  this  respect,  there  should  exist  facts  which  create  reasonable 
belief  that  the  Interests  of  the  Federal  Govermnent  will  be  Inter- 
fered with,  and  a  mere  averment  of  such  Interference  or  a  nebulous 
and  remote  possibility  Is  not  sufficient. 

The  Court  also  held  that  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  does 
not  confer  authority  on  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  reqvure 
a  license  for  a  dam  or  slmtlax  project  on  a  nonnavigable  stream, 
and  that  the  findings  of  the  I=Vderal  Power  Commission  are  not  final 
It  was  also  shown  that  the  proposed  Improvement  was  not  on  public 
lands,  and  for  this  further  reason  the  Government  could  not  prevent 
the  construction.  This  case  was  afhrmed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Fourth  Circuit,  on  November  6,  1939,  with  a  dissent- 
Ijig  opinion. 

We  must  recognize  the  Interrelation  ol  development  for  various 
uses  Inherent  in  the  rivers  of  the  Nation.  All  values  must  be 
preserved  If  possible.  Proper  conservation  and  development  cannot 
be  attained  without  comprehensive  planning  and  development. 
The  national  Interest  should  not  be  disregarded.  But  these  con- 
siderations and  the  forces  behind  them  need  not.  and  must  not. 
be  permitted  to  destroy  the  citadel  which  protects  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  States  In  the  waters  of  our  rivers. 

Although  great  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  necessary 
to  establish  fundamental  principles  with  respect  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  water  to  States  on  Interstate  rivers.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  the  time  has  come  when  controversies  over  these 
rivers  should  be  settled  by  the  con^Mtct  method.  Often,  If  not 
always,  court  decrees  "breed"  further  litigation.  Compact  nego- 
tiations should  In  all  cases  be  preceded  by  Investigations  super- 
vised by  Impartial  agencies  In  which  the  Interested  States  should 
participate  in  the  cost.  The  value  of  such  a  procedure  Is  evidenced 
by  the  Rio  Grande  Joint  Investigation  under  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  which  was  followed  by  a  ccanpact.  An  Interstate  suit 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  in  which  the  United  States  and 
Colorado  undoubtedly  would  have  become  parties,  was  settled  by 
this  compact. 

It  seenas  obvious  that  Federal  agencies  should  be  required  In 
initiating  projects  to  observe  Bute  laws  governing  the  filing  and 
perfecting  of  water  rights  for  federally  financed  developments. 
Only  In  this  way  can  present  vested  rights  be  protected  and  a 
coordinated  plan  within  a  basin  preserved.  Much  complaint  has 
been  made  and  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature  evidenced  in  cases 
where  the  official  of  a  SUte  charged  with  the  administration  of 
water  rights  is  Ignored.  As  has  been  noted,  some  Federal  stat- 
utes require  observance  of  these  State  regulations,  and  nearly  all 
responsible  heads  of  Federal  agencies  engaged  In  water-project 
development  claim  such  observance,  and  yet  evidence  of  non- 
observance  Is  often  encountered. 

Becatise  of  the  Interest  of  the  States,  their  representatives  should 
participate  In  planning.  This  can  be  accomplished  through  ap- 
propriate agencies  such  as  planning  commissions  and  conservation 
boards,  which  exist  In  nearly  all  of  the  States.  These  boards 
should  cooperate  In  not  only  promoting  feasible  projects  but  In 
effectuating  an  orderlv  plan  of  development.  For  effective  pro- 
cedure and  In  order  that  the  States  assume  their  full  measure  of 
responsibility.  Federal  agencies  should  be  expected  to  recognize  and 
work  with  these  SUte  agencies.  Such  agencies  should  maintain 
the  proper  contact  with  local  interest;  and  Federal  agencies,  in 
the  Interest  of  orderly  development  and  coordination  of  State  and 
Federal  activity,  should  avoid  a  short  cut  directly  to  strictly  local 
interests.  ^  , 

If  States  are  to  maintain  their  interests  in  conservation  and  their 
rights  in  the  control  of  water.  It  is  recognized  that  they  must 
assume  their  full  measure  of  responsibility.  They  must  also  dem- 
onstrate their  ability  to  cope  with  Inevitable  controversies  over 
waters.  Lawsuits  as  far  as  possible  should  be  avoided.  The  con- 
ference method  In  recent  years  Is  being  recognized  as  the  most 
effective  method.  Note  the  efforta  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen 
In  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  which  la  working  with  Federal  agen- 
cies and  drainage-basin  commltteee  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  of  development. 
This,  after  all,  represents  the  democratic  way  and  In  the  end  will 
better  preserve  all  interesu  than  a  reoognltlon  of  the  principle 
of  strong  cenuallsed  control. 


Salvage  of  Ilarricane  Timber  in  New  England 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1940 


LRTKR  FROM  J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  ACnNO  DIRECTOR.  FEDERAL 
SURPLUS  COMMODITIBB  CORPORATION 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Rxoobb.  I  incltide  the  following 
letter; 


Vhttb}  States  DEPARTMrwT  or  Aomcttltoth, 

FxDKKAi,  Suapujs  CoMMODrmcs  CoaPoaATioiv, 

NOKTHKASTXKN   TU&BKK  SaLVACC  AOMIMISTKATIOir, 

Boston,  Mass^  April  25.  1940. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCokb<ack, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  DC.  ' 
Deas  Ma.  McCORMACK :  We  are  very  desirous  of  keeplng^you  In- 
formed as  to  the  progress  being  made  In  the  salvage  of  hurricane 
timber  In  New  ESigland.  so  that  you  may.  In  turn,  pass  on  what- 
ever portion  of  the  Information  you  wish  to  any  of  your  con- 
stituents. 

As  you  know,  the  program  got  under  way  In  December  1938. 
Records  show  the  following  log  receipts,  the  majority  of  which  are 
white  pine,  for  Massachusetts: 

Receipts  from  beginning  of  project  to  Mar.  30,  1940 

White    pine 126,257,742 

Other  Boftwood 2, 359. 141 

Hardwood 2, 208.  401 

Total 130,  825.  284 

We  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  the  first  two  points  In  our 
salvage-program  objective,  namely: 

1.  To  bring  to  the  owner  of  down  timber  the  maximum  amotint 
In  conformity  with  good  business  practices. 

a.  "nj  offer  to  purchase  any  and  all  logs  which  meet  our  speci- 
fications and  establish  the  price  of  logs  and  prevent  sp>ectilatlon. 

It  Is  now  evident  that  the  majority  of  logs  the  project  expected 
to  receive  has  been  delivered,  and  the  average  delivery  and  the 
merchantability  have  fallen  off  to  the  point  where  It  Is  not  eco- 
nomical to  maintain  receiving  stations  with  scalers  In  attendance. 
Private  Industries  are  purchasing  an  Increasing  amount  and  should 
easily  consume  the  major  portion  remaining  after  our  stations 
close  down. 

With  this  in  mind,  all  active  vendors  have  been  advised  by  letter 
that  the  receipt  of  logs  will  cease  on  April  30.  However.  In  a  few 
cases,  because  of  poor  hauling  conditions  near  the  end  of  this  month, 
some  logs  and  pulpwood  which  have  been  prepared  to  our  speci- 
fications will  still  remain  In  the  woods.  To  take  care  of  such 
scattered  cases  the  following  procedure  has  been  adopted: 

1.  AU  timber -purchase  agreements,  were  executed  to  be  com- 
pleted by  April  30.  1940.  and  no  new  agreements  will  be  vmtten. 

2.  Extensions  beyond  that  time  may  be  granted  upon  written 
request  of  the  vendor  and  will  not  be  Issued  until  an  authorized 
agent  of  the  Administration  hM  made  an  on-the-ground  Inspection 
to  determine  the  approximate  volume  of  material  which  will  t>e 
accepted  under  the  extension  and  the  date  of  final  delivery.  This 
provision  Is  made  so  that  vendors  who  really  have  logs  of  pulpwood 
cut  but  were  unable  to  complete  delivery  because  of  hauling  condi- 
tions will  not  be  put  to  expense  without  an  opportunity  to  realize  on 
the  expenditure.  It  also  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  check  on 
deliveries  and  determine  how  soon  a  receiving  station  can  be  closed. 

3.  Under  no  conditions  will  deliveries  be  accepted  after  May  29, 
1940.  This  sets  a  definite  dead -line  date  on  all  deliveries  and  again 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  control  our  costs  of  scaling,  etc.  Logs 
will  start  to  stain  shortly  after  this  date. 

4.  In  allowing  any  extensions  the  Administration  further  reserves 
the  right  to  Indicate  the  receiving  station  to  which  delivery  Is  to  be 
made.  There  may  be  cases  where  only  one  vendor  who  has  been 
delivering  to  a  particular  station  has  logs  to  be  delivered  after 
April  30.  This  provision  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  concentrate 
deliveries. 

A  field  check  Indicates  that  there  will  be  very  few  vendors  who 
will  ask  for  an  extension  of  time  beyond  April  30. 

We  trust  that  the  above  Information  may  be  of  assistance  to 
you  In  answering  any  Inquiries  you  may  receive.     We  shall  be  glad 
to  atiswer  any  questions  that  may  occur  to  you. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

J.  F.  Campbsll, 
Acting  Director. 

Zero  Hour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINaTOW  KVENIMO  STAB 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  llaj  10.  1040] 
zno  Boxju 
The  aero  hoar  has  straek  on  Europe's  vrestem  front.    Bltlefli 
most  feared   blitzkxteg   hoe  come 


with  oU  the  ruthlc 
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Tlolcnce  of  modem,  mechanized  barlwrism.  The  neutral  8'^ll  of  In- 
offensive Belgium  once  more  is  being  defiled  by  the  grinding  heel  of 
German  aggression — and  a  similarly  shocking  fate  has  befallen 
peace-loving  Holland  and  tiny  Luxembourg.  Their  only  sin  is  that 
they  stand  In  the  path  of  a  carefully  planned  drive  by  the  Reich's 
formidable  war  machine  against  her  democratic  adversaries.  France 
and  England.  The  move  came  with  dramatic  suddenness — signifi- 
cantly at  the  height  cf  the  British  Cabinet  crisis.  Britain  no  sooner 
had  bared  the  weaknesses  in  her  armor  than  Germany  decided  to 
thrust  a  well-timed  dagger  at  allied  vital  spots — inferior  air  forces. 
Goerlng's  vaunted  air  power  is  being  given  its  supreme  test — with 
Ravage  and  ominous  initial  results  in  the  lowlands  and  in  Prance. 

The  crime  speaks  for  itself.  But  this  much  is  clear  in  all  its 
Btark  reality:  On  the  outcome  of  the  long-awaited  German  smash 
In  the  west  well  may  hinge  the  entire  fate  of  the  allied  cause  and 
cf  European  democracy.  The  nearness  of  a  decision  on  whether 
Germany  la  to  hold  and  use  the  channel  ports  should  Impress 
iUDcrlcans  with  the  critical  stage  at  which  the  war  now  has  arrived. 

France  and  ESigland  face  squarely  the  necessity  of  retaliating  with 
a  hard  and  devastating  blow  at  Germany.  There  can  be  no  mini- 
mizing the  immediate  peril  In  which  the  German  invasion  cf  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  places  the  allied  cause. 
Unlike  Norway,  where  an  allied  failure  had  only  a  secondary  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  the  war.  the  low  countries  are  so  strategically 
located  that  their  fate  Is  bound  up  inextricably  with  that  of  Britain 
and  Prance.  If  the  allied  cause  is  to  be  saved  from  disaster.  Ger- 
man military  might  must  be  met  with  a  fiery  and  masterful  counter- 
cffenslve  which  will  wrest  the  low  countries  from  the  hands  of  the 
Invader. 

EncuM  fnr  Oertnan  violence—that  the  Allies  were  plottlnpr  • 
blrrw  at  Oermanjr  through  Holland  and  fielghim,  that  the  little 
kinaioms  ¥fptp  conniYing  In  a  plan  to  c/terthrow  the  aerman  Oot- 
emment,  af>4l  that  they  failed  to  take  mllltarv  preeautlons  In  the 
dlr#rtk/n  r/f  the  Allies  e<iual  to  thoee  taliefi  im  the  Oerfflan  border  - 
14  •rfphlfftry  til  the  (iffital  MmiH  brand  Who  ntnrrrn  untoliAed,  sefMl' 
Me  (f'^rlee  imn  he  so  halve  a«  to  itwutUm  ttitfh  tittef  tum^Pti^i  The 
t-hnfitf  itHti  the  All  lee  wefe  MfiiU>itipinUhH  ih^nmUrfi  ni  M#fl(»»t»/»  ef»d 
t«elf«lHm  Httfitfwif  »*  M  itrn¥tfi  a^d  f«l«e  »  ttmf^hitfth  s#  »l>e  fo^-tvla-" 


tiffttmu  httfrn  will  fM<*lve  Itt/i  Ihd 


It  mmt  Dm*  oSAtMe  (4»fftmhf  M»4  M<  Mi'fwsy  uti4  H  i*  tiMi  ms^mm'  it^m 
Will  m>0  mt^m  K  »l^  4m^uUm  Ui  i^^Mi  Imr  iimfitUirtfiii*  over  •<>utU' 
muuim  Kufi^  {^gr«(4i«ni«  ut  Um  U-iM  iurnmU  nfu,  first  of  all, 
a  tttlm  ctMrge  at  um»iHriti:y  m^mUMI  itMt  Reich,  fuiU/Wcd  tutmitduuly, 
ar)4  without  opportunuy  tor  ntgoumion,  l>y  a  violent  "biusckrl«t(/' 
ot  which  the  attack  on  ffoliand  and  Belgium  is  as  p«rfect  an  ckample 
M  hd«  yet  b—n  offered. 

Rt^ ported  misuse  of  the  Dutch  uniform,  which  Is  a  particularly 
cowardly  piece  of  work,  clears  up  sonw  of  the  mystery  about  the  dis- 
covery of  truclcloads  of  Dutch  Army  clothing  on  the  German  border 
at  various  times  In  recent  months.  It  Is  a  variation,  of  course,  of 
the  Nazis'  Trojan  horse  technique  used  so  effectively  In  Norway. 

The  Allies  have  pledged  immediate  aid  to  Holland  and  Belgium  In 
response  to  appeals  from  Brussels  and  The  Hague.  The  big  test  of 
the  Allies  is  at  hand.  They  deserve  every  blessing  in  that  test  that 
Sarseelng  Americans  can  give  them. 


The  Hatch  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY.  OP  NEW  MEXICO 
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Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  9,  1940: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  the  Hatch  Act.  which 
passed  last  year,  combines  a  new  "emancipation  proclamation  and 
bill  of  rights"  for  those  Federal  employees  who  are  not  protected 
by  the  civil-service  laws. 

The  controversy  raging  at  this  time  is  whether  or  not  State  em- 
ployees paid  In  f\jll  or  In  part  by  Federal  funds  should  likewise 
receive  this  protection. 

Let  me  briefly  sketch  the  present  Hatch  law  to  you: 

First.  It  Is  a  criminal  offense  for  any  person  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  another  in  connection  with  the  election  of  any 
Federal  official.  This  Is  all-Inclusive — it  applies  equally  to  every 
person  In  the  United  States. 

Second.  No  official  or  employee  in  the  executive  branch  cf  the 
Federal  Oovernment  can  use  his  official  authority  in  any  way  to 
Influence  the  nomlnaUon  or  election  of  Federal  offlclalB.    No  offi- 


cial or  employee  In  the  executive  bmnch  of  the  Government,  with 
the  exception  cf  the  Pre.sldent.  Vice  President,  heads  of  adminis- 
trative branches  and  their  assistants,  and  appointive  officials  who 
determine  foreign  and  Nation-wlcje  policies  can  take  an  active  part 
in  political  campaigns  or  campaign  management.  The  penalty  for 
violation  is  less  of  position  and  a  ban  against  future  employment 
in  Government  service. 

Third.  This  legislation  provides  no  person  can  exact  or  solicit 
political  a.s.=essments  or  contributions  from  public  employees  who 
are  paid  from  relief  funds. 

Fourth,  The  law  provides  that  all  employees  and  officials  are  free 
to  vote  as  they  choose  and  to  express  their  opinions  on  any  political 
subject,  but  are  not  permitted  to  manage  or  be  active  In  a  political 
campaign. 

There  are  other  prohibitions,  such  as  securing  lists  of  Federal 
employees  to  be  used  for  political  purposes,  or  promise  of  political 
rewards  or  benefits  In  exchange  for  political  support. 

Those  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  present  law  simply 
stated. 

The  pending  amendments  would  extend  this  same  protection  to 
employees  In  the  States  paid  in  full  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds. 
While  the  pending  amendments  permit  a  voluntary  contribution 
by  Government  employees  other  than  those  paid  from  relief  funds, 
solicitation  of  such  funds  by  other  Federal  officials  and  employees 
for  political  purposes  Is  prohibited. 

Cognizant  of  the  growth  of  the  spoils  lystom  over  a  period  of 
many  years  under  ndmlnlstratlonA  by  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  Honorable  Casi,  A 
Hatcm,  sought  in  1938  to  paiw  tht,q  leelwlntion.  but  failed  by  the 
margin  of  a  single  vote  in  the  United  States  Senate  His  effort  was 
not  in  VBin,  for  it  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  special  S^-nate 
ootnmittee  to  mnke  an  Inv^AtlRstion  r/f  chntfc^n  of  intlmldatwm, 
eoercimi,  and  «"nforc«»d  (wwe<H<m#'nf.(»  l»y  p<»lltirai  hrmtn^  in  the  fipc- 
UotiH  tii  that  ymt  The  report  of  that  rommltt**  whirh  wa«  tr\nl^f 
Up  tit  MettAtrrfs  n^^rpfuntt  At'^rtM,  nrxl  t\Mttfl,  was  a  staffllny  ret*< 
letlrrtt  f«  ihe  f.'m»ef*«#  ef>rt  ih*"  ff/ff^*  '-f  th*  ttnUM^  lift  it  atf))*p#/| 
hut0  ihf  wrf/ll'l  fmt^  lit  virMinl  tit'U>\Mtt  #"Hi(»«t*'»'(»'r»l  M  l^ihe  nl 
th/rt##af»/f«  I't  tt>*u  »r»rt  w^f^ff^M  i*<*unt\tm  •♦ef»  th't^  »tn  the  r»<l»«<f 
1^  fttit^  f0^^m^i\hg  a  tfi0nU''f  *"»«'■  '"'ft»  »>»•  W   P   A 

T^tle  tfptffl  Uft  ht*  t'nitn  tiff  »Uf*tifi  hi  lUf  h-'A  t»f  loiieleO/^w 
♦  H#*  Wttum  tUrp  itttM-f^HtnUfiut  a«.4  f0f¥fftitmt.(if  i^^lKMxl  tf^i^^n 
tfmn   ^f0fifmi%^i\Hti    tlM'>«^lv«^   (M    iUu\i^U,ff,    m.ti    hitlUtttHt    «t|/    tUftf 

fHHt^UU-»»  Ml  fmtAU  »in0i<r^  *tnt  fifhiU  mnUUiA  tttat  «.sL»/fu<«}  tf*m 
il^tmtt  wlui  tiufit  (/Mi4  •t'Xh  ftuHnif  tt^HH  Um  ^tuUiftti  'Ifmn^ufy  mp' 
|>r<ji>ri«U4  hf  the  (j<;h«/riM 

It  w<u  Mppartni  that  ihii  time  had  tuitnt  t/)  prouict  tits  hun4r<^4« 
of  th^uMtnds  ut  f^Ktinta.1  «ntpU>yu<r«  from  ivjIkkmI  piritcy  a/id  tw 
lon^tfr  tu  (Mffmit  Mppr<>prtatu>n«  fram  itio  Vntimrml  Tr<«a«ur|r  to  h« 
UMd  In  part  for  rauipttign  fundi*  It  wa«  high  time,  the  advocates 
of  the  Hatch  law  argued,  to  return  to  the  sound  and  hotLest  premiim 
that  employees  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  are  employees  of  the  people, 
not  the  subservient  slaves  of  politiclaui*:  that  the  funds  In  the 
United  States  Treasury  belong  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  are 
not  to  be  diverted  to  the  eeinsh  purposes  of  any  Individual  political 
boss  or  machine 

We  faced  opposition — strong  and  subtle  opposition — but  the 
courageous  and  determined  battle  waged  by  Senator  Hatch,  backed 
by  public  demand  for  this  legislation,  carried  this  measure  through 
to  victory, 

I  deemed  It  my  duty  and  a  prlvlleg?  Indeed,  to  sponsor  the  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  a  great  majority  of  the 
Members  stood  squarely  behind  legislation  that  had  for  its  prime 
purpose  the  reestablishment  of  integrity  and  decency  In  American 
politics. 

In  signing  the  original  Hatch  bill,  thus  making  it  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  pointed  out  In  his  m»»a- 
sage  to  the  Congress  which  accompanied  the  bill  the  need  for  this 
further  legislation,  which  would  grant  to  employees  of  State  and 
Other  political  subdivisions  the  same  protection  given  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  Hatch  Act.  It  Is  not  within  the 
power  of  Congress,  of  course,  to  enact  laws  affecting  State  employees, 
except  those  who  are  paid  In  full  or  In  part  from  the  Federal  Tr**a?5- 
ury,  but  the  thousands  who  come  within  that  latter  category  are 
included  in  the  provisions  of  the  pending  amendm'^nts.  It  Is  grat- 
ifying to  know  that  some  of  the  States  already  have  adopted  or 
are  proposing  to  adopt  laws  which  will  safeguard  their  own  prbllr 
workers  by  legislation  Intended  to  supplement  the  Hatch  law  an-l 
these  proposed  amendments.  It  Is  my  confident  belief  that  nearly 
every  State  In  the  Union  will,  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 
have  such  a  law  on  its  statute  lxx)ks.  I  venture  that  predicLlori 
because  I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  every  Stat3 
are  In  full  accord  with  the  purposes  of  this  legislation  and.  In  tha 
final  analysis,  public  opinion  writes  the  laws  of  our  land. 

In  view  of  that  preponderance  of  public  favor  for  this  legisla- 
tion, you  undoubtedly  find  It  difficult  to  understand  why  there  has 
been  such  bitter  opposition  to  the  pa-ssage  of  both  the  original  law 
and  the  proposed  amendments.  I  believe  It  Is  most  sl(?mflcant  that 
the  greatest  opposition  comes  from  the  very  places  which  were  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Sheppard  committee  to  have  the  worst  condi- 
tions In  regard  to  Intimidation  and  regimentation  of  voters  who 
were  on  the  public  pay  roll;  States  where  arbitrary  assessments  were 
levied  by  political  bosses,  where  workers  were  threatened  with  los-s 
of  their  Jobs  If  they  didn't  vote  as  they  were  told.  The  black  spots 
In  the  Sheppard  committee's  report  are.  in  most  cases,  the  strong- 
holds cf  the  opponents  to  the  legislation  that  wotUd  remove  them 
as  blots  en  our  political  picture.     Clean  politics  Is  unafraid. 

Undoubtedly  you  wonder,  too.  what  arguments  are  advanced  by 
the  opposition.    Let  us  consider  them  for  a  moment.    The  principal 
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argument  offered  against  the  Hatch  law  Is  that  It  Is  an  Infringement 
on  the  rights  of  the  Federal  employee  or  official;  that  it  restricts  his 
freedom  of  action  and  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  franchise. 

The  Hatch  law  Is  not  restrictive;  It  Is  protective.  No  employee  can 
be  forced  to  pay  political  tribute:  no  employee  can  be  forced  to 
become  a  ward  heeler:  no  employee  can  be  coerced  or  Intimidated. 
Is  that  restrictive?  Every  employee  may  vote  as  he  chooses;  every 
employee,  except  a  relief  worker,  may  contribute  to  a  campaign 
fund  if  lie  wl«hes:  every  employee  may  express  his  opinion  freely. 
Has  he  sacrificed  any  rights  there? 

ClvU-servlce  employees  have  been  under  those  regtilatlons  lor 
years  Have  nny  of  them  ever  complained  because  they  are  beyond 
the  grcedv  reach  of  the  political  boss?  Have  any  of  them  ever 
sought  to  be  placed  out.^^lde  the  protective  civll-servlce  regulations? 
If  so.  I  never  have  heard  of  it,  .     .     .». 

Another  opposition  argument  advanced  against  the  pending 
amendments  Is  that  they  are  an  Invasion  of  State's  rights;  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  right  to  say  what  State  employees  may 
or  may  not  do.  The  amendments  to  the  Hatch  law  provide  only 
that  the  State  employee  who  is  paid  In  full  or  In  part  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  with  money  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  shall 
have  the  same  protection  as  any  other  Federal  employee;  that  he 
ahall  not  have  to  barter  his  birthright  of  citizenship  for  a  mess  of 
political  pottage  In  the  form  of  a  Job.  from  which  he  can  be  fired 
Cinless  he  becomes  a  cog  in  the  machine  of  a  political  boss. 

If  that  is  an  invasion  of  State's  right*.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  Is  time  the  invasion  stArted.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  argument  that  the  Federal  Oovemroent  should  send  money 
appropriated  by  Congress  Into  a  SUte  so  that  a  part  of  '«  c«n  be 
tiwd  to  build  tjp  nnd  maintain  political  dominance  for  any  politlrlan 
nr  grmip  of  p.liticisns  1  do  not  bell^re  th.t  the  P«"^Pl'  f^^  <Jj  " 
enuntry  will  agf*.  with  a  political  theonr  that  will  permi  public 
X"alZ  to  perpet.mle  themselves  by  yottnil  ^**  "Prrj^^V^l^'J;:'':  '" 

Wstise  frf  ihe  ff Unite  they  will  pay  in  mmu^  ti»)rt  t*r*i<^«  u,  thoee 
^Wli'r'fhst   ^f*   >ii  trfa/■tt^•  le  milttlU'M.   M  It^  will  tie  try  Jh- 

Kw  w^ll  ti  ett'Vf.i  Vf.0''t-*«  »ft  p«Mk»  W'^  m\\{  \^  mA»^u-^  ",, 
i  Treli  M  /m.»^tM.t  s»,.|%..»'*W»»tt  T»M JftlMl^  U"i  tl»e  \,Anu^ 
iftmmn*    Wilt  Mfi   IM  inf^i*^  l/«»4  l^f  **f  ff**^^  Iwm 

io^MlL*       tZu    fr^'f   .»».»/P/ye*e   U,   a**^,m0l.h    Hm.   **«m.    >'/I». 

*"*wrnT./luS*t'^-iVtn  fu,  Unu^  proftt  hf  Hmt  a,,.4nt,n.n.  «< 
•  lar^  nun  »)«r  of  i-mpl/'V**.  on  th«  fwlilUs  p*y  r''ll,  th/>«.  pay  rol U 
will  shrink  and  th-  taspsy-rs  will  benefit.     And  that,  my  fri*iid*.  is 

"Tt'l.^TS'dl'mlru^Vt^'underst.nd.  then,  why  there  U  oppoeltloo 
and  the  principal  sfjurce  of  that  opposition.  .^.   ,. 

Another  argument  advanced  agalnat  the  legislation  »«  that  It 
cannot  be  enforced;  that  it  cannot  be  made  ^^J^^^^^^J^^J^^ 
which  has  the  force  of  public  approval  and  •'}"'^^'°"  *l«f,^  °'- '^' 
«i,rh  nil  has  this  leKlslation,  Is  never  difficult  of  enforcement. 
But  the  list  ev^en«  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  Hatch 
Act  on  the  political  morale  of  this  Nation,  I  Relieve,  can  be  found 
In  the  record  of  the  W  P.  A.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act 
2sf  veaT^  U  '8  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Sheppard  committee 
WP'T' worker^  In  ma'ny  parts%  the  Nation  were  t^.e  Prey  o^ 
political  racketeers.  How  much  crltlclsin  °^ /he  W^R  A.  have  jou 
heard  In  the  last  year  on  that  score?  Isn't  that  Pr°°^  ^hat  cor^ 
ditions  can  be  bettered  when  a  sincere  attempt  Is  made,  backed 
up  by  a  law  with  teeth  In  it?  ^oceo^ro  nf 

The  PreMdent  of  the  United  States  has  urged  the  passage  of 
thS  amendments;  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  almost  unanimous 
in  favor  of  them;   the  Senate  has  passed  them  by  a  2-to-l  \ote 

I  feel  confident  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  accord  the 
amendments  even  a  greater  majority  than  it  did  he  originaMaw, 
that  is  cf  course  if  the  opportunity  Is  accorded  the  membership. 
This  opt^rtunlty  is  dependent  on  whether  the  Members  of  Congress 
/eprese^m  their  constituents  as.  In  my  opinion,  ^^^o^e  constituents 
de«lre  to  be  represented  in  this  matter.  The  Members  of  the  House 
Of  Represrntat^lves  can  very  rendUy  accomplish  this  by  Mgning  he 
petition  which  will  bring  the  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ^„„,tr.B^  of  the 

I  aopreciate  vour  gracicusness  in  listening,  and  the  coiartesy  of  the 
Mutu^  network  for  affording  me  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you. 

Cherry  Harvest  Festival,  Beaumont,  Calif. 

t  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1940 


Beaumowt,  Calet.,  May  5.  1940. 

Hon    Harrt  R   Sheppard. 

Member  of  Congress,  Nineteenth  California  District. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DiDAR  Mr.  Sheppard:  Beaumont's  Chamber  of  Commerce,  cherry 
growers,  city  council,  nnd  civic  groups  unite  in  extending  through 
you  an  invitation  to  our  President,  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  of  the  Congress  and  Senate  to  attend  the  annual  Cherry  Har- 
vest Festival.  In  Beaumont.  June  14,  15.  and  16.  Your  home  com- 
munity of  Yucalpa.  through  its  cherry  growers,  is  cooperating  In 
this  mldharvest  festivity  as  the  only  southern  California  cherry 
acreage  Is  transformed  from  Its  white  blossoms  to  the  red  fruit  to 
take  the  farmer  out  of  the  red 

Cherry  pies  with  the  vitamin  D  Beaumont  fruit  await  the  Wash- 
ington folks. 

Cherry-ly  yours. 

Ottt  Bocart,  For  Cherryland. 


LETTER  FROM  GUY  BOGART 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarko  in  th?  Record.  I  include  the  following: 
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Let  Us  Be  Fair  to  Employees,  Employers,  and  the 
Public— Some  Examples  of  Inequity  in  the  Op- 
erations of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act — Adopt  the 
Casey  Amendments;  the  Gwynne  Amendment; 
the  Country-Bank  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

(Jl'    lOWA 

]H  TMK  HOUKK  OK  UKI'HKHKNTAT1VK» 

yridav,  May  10,  1940 

Mr  ftAnntHCfTon  Mr,  ttp^^tkfr.  durm«  ihf  l»««v<'«fy- 
ntih  Cmmtt^tt  mwU  mU'UUtm  w**  «iv«i  ^  ih#«  tiifum  nnd 
lUtt  tit'fmUi  Ut  Ittttitr  Uu^H\itlum  I  urn  om  (H  itum  wlut  Ih" 
\^^^y^ui  in  tlK«  urumffif  tH  ttnti\mum'WMtf  i^rtd  im%imum'lumf 
U^uiitiHium,  uti4  m  in*ppofUd  i\^  P»«r  U»t>^>r  mMtuUtta*  Mi, 
I  kiutvul  i\ui  dihchfirtitf  p«ftitum  U)  bring  tb«t  mfmmre  t)*tlor§ 
ihi?  Houbt  ttrul  vot«d  for  ih*-  bill,  lum  proud  ui  iUnt  vot«  «n4 
the  (Bci  thAt  A  DemocrAlie  Congrew  ftstabUfihed  U\e  p»1nclpl« 
as  a  matter  of  law.  There  is  certainly  ru>  quarrel  with  th« 
ba«ic  philosophy  nor  with  the  underlying  motive*  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act.  It  wa«  right  when  It  passed  and  U 
still  right,  but,  unfortunately,  It  has  been  made  so  unfair  In 
so  many  instances  by  the  ill-considered  and  impractical  deci- 
sions and  rulings  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  that  no  fair- 
minded  Member  can  countenance  continuation  of  the  arbi- 
trary and  sometimes  stupid  administration  of  the  act. 

When  Congress  writes  legislation  it  is  as  well  considered 
and  specific  as  it  can  possibly  be  made.  Each  Member  In  his 
own  mind  has  a  positive  conception  of  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  that  legislation.  After  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  was  passed 
we  felt  that  a  great  forward  step  had  been  taken  in  the  field 
of  social  legislation,  but  imagine  our  amazement  when  during 
the  past  year  and  one-half  we  all  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  is  not  what  the  Congress  said  it  was  at  all.  It  is  some- 
thing entirely  different,  and  our  only  recourse  Is  to  come  back 
to  Congress  and  rectify  the  mistakes  which  are  so  apparent  in 
the  law  or.  at  least,  in  the  interpretation  of  it. 

I  have  been  much  interested  particularly  In  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  and  progressive-thinking  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Casey]  and  in  two  or  three 
ether  amendments  which  would  clarify  and  assist  not  only 
employers  and  employees  generally  in  certain  specific  indus- 
tries, but  would  enable  the  present  Administrator,  who  is  try- 
ing to  solve  many  vexing  problems,  to  do  the  things  many  of 
us  thought  we  were  doing  when  the  act  was  originally  passed. 

The  other  amendments  beside  the  Casey  amendments  in 
which  I  am  interested  are,  first,  those  applsang  to  coimtry 
newspapers,  and,  second,  the  amendment  to  enable  country 
banks  to  continue  to  give  reasonable  and  fair  service  to  their 
customers,  who.  throughout  the  Middle  West  at  least,  are 
largely  farmers  and  small-business  men  in  rural  communities. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  seeking  to  exem.pt  country  weekly 
and  biweekly  newspapers  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  where 
the  circulation  of  those  newspapers  is  5.000  or  below. 

I  understand  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Gwynne],  will  offer  that  amendment,  or  a 
similar  one,  at  the  proper  time.    I  trust  the  committee  will 


I 
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sec  nt  to  Adopt  fueb  amendment  and  thus  bring  relief  to  the 
many  hundreds  of  distressed  country  editors  and  tbelr  rela- 
tively few  employees  who  now  feel  the  burden, 

I  expect  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the  proper  Ume  which 
has  to  do  with  the  exempting  from  the  wage  and  hour  pro- 
Tlsion  those  banks  and  trust  companies  the  major  share  of 
whose  business  Is  In  Intrastate  commerce.  I  shall  discuss  this 
amendment  separately  when  it  is  offered,  but  right  now  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  the  Casey  amendment  and  point  out 
many  reasons  why  I  think  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  must  be 
amended  at  this  session.  I  expect  to  point  out  by  example 
and  show  the  urgency  and  need  for  changes  such  as  those 
suggested  by  the  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts.  Every  case 
cited  is  an  actual  one  taken  from  the  experiences  of  business- 
men, particularly  wholesalers  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  I  know 
many  of  the  people  Involved  personally  and  can  assure  this 
House  that  many  of  the  cases  brought  to  my  attention  were 
brought  by  the  employees  rather  than  the  employer. 

The  experience  of  the  past  18  months  that  the  wage-hour 
law  has  been  in  effect  and  operation  clearly  indicates  that 
many  businessmen,  whose  businesses  are  vitally  affected  by 
this  law,  do  not  yet  understand  it.  Each  day  new  interpre- 
tations and  regulations  are  being  issued.  These  interpreta- 
tions, rulings,  and  regulations  are  extending  the  law  far 
beyond  anjrthlng  that  it  was  believed  was  contemplated  by 
Congress  when  the  law  was  enacted. 

Every  reasonable  and  fair-minded  person  will  heartily  ap- 
prove any  legislation  that  properly  safeguards  the  underprivi- 
leged and  that  will  eliminate  sweatshop  conditions  in  business 
and  industry.  This  was  declared  to  l>e  the  purpose  of  the 
wage-hour  law.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  gone  beyond  this 
declared  purpose,  the  complex  problems  and  imcertalnties 
It  has  created  for  employers  and  employees,  and  the  extent  to 
which  It  is  disrupting  normal  and  long-established  business 
practices.  Is  Illustrated  in  the  t3rpical  cases  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

CONTROLS     WACaS     AND     STANDAKOS     TAM.     ABOVC     MINnrUM     STANDABDS 

ISTABLISHZD  BT  LAW 

Case  1 
■•^^  A  fhm  operating  branches  in  other  cities  employs  a  man 
on  a  salary  basis  of  moj  e  than  $5,000  per  year.  He  Is  a  certi- 
fied public  accoimtant  and  is  the  duly  elected  secretary  of  the 
coiTporation.  although  not  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 
He  has  charge  of  the  audits  and  accoimts  for  the  company's 
branches  as  well  as  Its  main  office.  Periodic  auditing  of 
branch  offices  and  occasional  contract  accounts  frequently  re- 
quires his  absence  from  his  home  city.  On  such  trips  out  of 
the  city  he  may  prefer  to  work  extended  hours  per  day.  or 
per  week  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  excess  of  42  hours  per 
week  as  prescribed  by  law,  in  order  that  he  may  complete  his 
assignment  and  return  to  his  home.  Tlie  company  furnishes 
such  clerical  assistance  as  he  deems  necessary  and  has  at  no 
time  regulated  or  l)een  concerned  with  the  number  of  hours 
that  he  has  put  in  on  his  work,  either  in  the  main  office  or  on 
outside  duties. 

Inquiry  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  for  a  ruling  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  employee  Is  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  wage  and  hour  law  does  not  give  the  company  assur- 
ance that  he  can  be  exempt  under  the  classification  of  execu- 
tive or  professional,  or  by  any  other  provision  of  the  law.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  in  this  and  similar  cases  the  only  au- 
thoritative determination  as  to  whether  the  wage  and  hour 
law  applies  must  come  through  appeal  to  and  decision  by  the 
courts.  In  the  meantime  the  employer  must  curtail  the  hours 
per  week  and  arrange  for  accurate  time  records  of  service  or 
else  accept  the  liability  of  possible  overtime  payments  and 
penalties. 

Ctae  2 

The  manager  of  a  wholesale  establishment  employs  a  pri- 
vate secretary  at  the  rate  of  $140  per  month.  This  young 
woman;  as  is  the  case  with  other  office  employees  of  the 
company,  is  never  docked  for  sickness  or  for  time  taken  off 
for  other  purposes.  For  example,  she  has  been  given  time  off 
for  trips  out  of  the  city,  besides  being  given  3  weeks'  vacation 
with  pay  each  year.    At  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  usually 


In  the  month  of  July,  when  Inventory  is  being  taken,  thlf 
young  woman  puts  In  a  few  hours  overtime. 

Recently  the  records  of  the  company,  whose  manager  she 
works  for.  were  Inspected  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  and 
they  ruled  that  the  company  owed  her  about  $43  for  overtime 
she  had  put  in,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  records  show 
that  she  actually  worked  190  hours  less  during  the  year  than 
she  would  have  had  she  actually  worked  straight  44  hours  and 
42  hours  per  week,  as  required  by  the  law. 

Case  3 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  young  woman  working  in 
the  accounting  department  of  an  employer  at  a  salary  of  $105 
per  month.  During  the  year  1939  this  yoimg  woman  was 
unable  to  work  for  4  weeks  because  she  was  stricken  with 
pneumonia.  At  the  end  of  4  weeks  she  returned  to  her  job 
and  worked  between  30  and  36  hours  each  week  for  about  5 
weeks  and  until  she  was  able  again  to  resume  her  regular 
work  hours.  During  all  this  time  she  received  her  regular 
monthly  salary.  In  addition  to  this  she  received  2  weeks' 
vacation  with  pay  during  the  year  and  had  also  been  given 
time  off  for  a  trip  out  of  the  city,  without  being  docked,  and 
received  pay  for  all  holidays  not  worked.  Two  months  after 
returning  to  work  after  her  illness,  when  the  company  was 
distributing  bonuses  to  its  employees,  she  too  received  a  bonus 
of  $75. 

Following  her  period  of  Illness  and  after  her  return  to 
work,  when  her  condition  permitted  her  to  do  so,  she  worked 
some  overtime  in  order  to  catch  up  in  her  department.  An 
Investigator  from  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  who  investi- 
gated the  companjr's  records,  claimed  the  company  had  vio- 
lated the  wage  and  hour  law  and  that  this  young  woman 
was  entitled  to  overtime  in  the  amount  of  $5.92.  In  this  case 
the  employment  records  of  the  company  showed  that  the 
young  woman  had  worked  327  hours  less  during  the  year  than 
she  would  if  she  had  worked  a  straight  44-  and  42-hour 
week,  as  provided  by  the  law. 

OPPRXSSrVZ   CHILD    LABOS 

A  certain  employer  employed  a  charwoman  to  do  cleaning 
up  around  the  oCBce  each  night  after  work  hours,  for  which 
she  was  paid  a  monthly  wage.  Because  of  the  isolated  loca- 
tion of  the  company's  factory,  and  not  wanting  to  be  alone 
in  the  building,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  this  woman  to 
bring  with  her  her  two  children  under  16  years  of  age.  They 
helped  her  clean  up  the  office  by  picking  up  scraps  of  paper, 
emptying  wastebaskets,  and  so  forth.  The  employer,  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  this  practice  on  the  part  of  the  charwoman 
might  make  him  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  wage  and  hour 
law.  called  for  information.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
held  that  an  employer,  in  permitting  a  woman  to  u.<*  her 
children  to  help  her  in  her  work,  might  be  violating  the 
oiH>ressive  child  labor  provision  of  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
It  was  ruled  that  a  woman  could  take  her  children  with  her 
for  company  while  she  was  working,  but  that  they  must  re- 
frain from  helping  her  in  any  way. 

Accordingly  the  employer,  to  protect  himself,  was  compelled 
to  direct  the  charwoman  to  refrain  from  permitting  her 
children  to  help  her  clean  the  office. 

LUcrrS  KMFLOTMENT  OPPORTCKrTT  FOB  TOXTNG  WORKERS 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  12 — child-labor  provisions — em- 
powers the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  to  determine  what  occupations 
are  hazardous  for  the  employment  of  minors  between  16  and 
18  years  of  age  and  oppressive  child  labor  practices  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Order  No.  2  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  declares 
the  occupation  of  motor-vehicle  driver  or  helper  to  be  ex- 
tremely hazardous  for  the  employment  of  such  minors,  and 
accordingly  the  employment  of  such  minors  is  declared  to  be 
oppressive  child  labor.    Consider  the  effect  of  this  ruling: 

A  manufacturer  of  light  products  gave  employment  to  a 
husky  boy.  17  years  of  age,  delivering  some  of  his  products 
after  school  and  on  Saturday  mornings.  He  used  the  em- 
ployer's private  automobile  for  such  purpose  and.  on  some 
occasions,  a  light  delivery  truck. 
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Under  order  No.  2.  Issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  this  employment  became  oppressive  child  labor,  and 
the  employer,  accordingly,  could  not  continue  to  give  this 
young  man  employment  in  the  above  capacity. 

Section  9  of  Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  5.  issued  by  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  office  of  general  coimsel,  in  November  1939. 
says,  among  other  things: 

The  entire  leglalatlve  history  of  the  act  lead*  to  the  conclusion 
that  Congress  intended  to  exclude  from  the  channels  of  Interstate 
commerce  all  gocds  produced  under  labor  condltlonB  detrimental  to 
the  health,  efflclency.  and  general  weU-belng  of  workers. 

By  what  possible  stretch  of  imagination  can  it  be  found  that 
It  is  "detrimental  to  the  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well- 
being  of  workers"  to  work  more  than  42  hours  without  the 
payment  of  overtime  when  it  is  not  held  to  be  "detrimental"  if 
they  work  over  42  hours  and  are  paid  overtime?  Moreover, 
as  in  the  case  cited  above,  it  is  apparently  not  construed  to  be 
detrimental  under  the  wage  and  hour  law  for  an  employee 
to  work  any  number  of  hours  per  week  over  42  that  he  may 
wish,  at  straight  time,  provided  he  works  for  different  em- 
ployers. Can  it  be  possible  that  Congress  Intended  any  such 
Inconsistent  interpretations  and  situations  to  be  developed 
when  it  passed  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act? 

OBsratJCTs  AacBrriouB  and  rArrHFTTi..  interested  workers 

Case  1 

A  food  wholesaler  employs  a  buyer  who  has  been  with  the 
company  nearly  35  years.  He  is  paid  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$300  per  month.  Recently  he  suffered  a  serious  automobile 
accident  which  confined  him  to  the  hospital  for  a  number  of 
months.  Upon  his  retiu-n  to  work  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  rest  at  some  time  during  the  day.  He  engaged  a  room  in  a 
downtown  hotel  near  his  place  of  employment  and  spent  sev- 
eral hoiu^  therein  during  the  day,  usually  immediately  after 
limch.  His  need  was  for  physical  rest;  so  he  would  lie  on  the 
bed  while  in  the  room.  The  hotel  in  which  he  stayed  was  the 
one  most  convenient  to  his  place  of  employment  so  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  travel  far,  but  it  was  also  a  hotel 
which  is  patronized  by  many  salesmen  who  have  called  on 
this  buyer  for  many  years.  Frequently  salesmen  would  go  to 
the  buyer's  room  for  a  friendly  visit,  and  on  occasion  would 
talk  business.  Under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  act  the 
employer  is  fearful  that  he  will  be  required  to  coimt  as  hours 
worked  the  time  spent  by  the  buyer  while  he  is  resting  in  his 
room. 

It  appears  probable  that  this  buyer  could  be  regarded  as 
an  executive  and.  therefore,  exempt  under  the  definition  issued 
by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  However,  one  phase  of  the 
definition  provides  that  an  executive  must  direct  work  of  other 
employees  of  the  employer.  This  buyer  directs  the  work  only 
of  his  own  stenographer  who  is  an  employee,  but  because  he 
does  not  direct  the  work  of  employees — note  that  the  plural 
is  used  in  the  definition— there  is  some  doubt  about  his  ex- 
emption £ts  an  executive,  unless  this  definition  can  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  one  or  more  employees. 

Case  2 

The  application  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  to  a  wholesale 
firm  resulted  In  shortening  the  maximmn  workweek  for  its 
drivers  from  48  to  42  hours.  This  firm,  in  collective  bargain- 
ing with  the  union,  had  agreed  to  give  its  drivers  enough  hours 
at  overtime  so  that  the  weekly  pay  check  would  be  equivalent 
of  the  pay  received  formerly  under  a  48-hour  week. 

A  certain  truck  driver  of  this  particular  company  usually 
completed  his  week's  work  on  Thursday  evening.  Being  an 
ambitious  individual  anxious  to  learn  all  phases  of  the  busi- 
ness so  that  he  could  get  ahead,  and  having  noted  that  most 
of  the  men  occupying  higher-salaried  jobs  in  this  firm  had 
advanced  from  truck  driver  and  warehouse  positions,  re- 
quested that  he  be  permitted  to  do  some  work  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  in  retail  stores  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with 
that  most  important  part  of  the  business. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  it  ap- 
peared to  the  management  that  if  the  driver  were  permitted 
to  do  this  the  company  would  be  required  to  pay  time  and 
one-half  for  such  hours  as  this  employee  might  spend  In  such 
extra  work,  which  in  this  case  would  mean  $1.05  per  hour. 


Inasmuch  aa  this  was  prohibitive,  the  management  fotind  it 
necessary  to  forbid  the  driver  doing  this  extra  work. 

Net  result:  The  company  lost  a  good  truck  driver  because 
he  could  see  no  future  in  the  business. 

Under  the  wEige  and  hour  law  this  same  condition  con- 
fronts many  thousands  of  young  men  who  are  perfectly  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  devote  part  of  their  leisure  time  to  study- 
ing the  Job  ahead  of  them  and  to  preparing  themselves  for 

advancement. 

Com  3 

The  effect  of  this  law  upon  ambitious  workers  is  illustrated 
In  the  following  case: 

The  Chicago  regional  attorney  for  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  reports  the  following  case:  A  company  engaged  In 
the  customs  brokerage  and  freight  business  was  asked  by  a 
young  man  in  its  employ  to  have  work  a;ssigned  to  him  by  the 
foreign-traffic  department  of  the  company  in  order  that  he 
might  gain  experience  and  become  familiar  with  American 
business  methods.  This  experience,  it  appeared,  would  be  of 
real  value  to  him  and  his  father's  Swedish  concern  when  the 
yoxmg  man  returned  to  his  native  country.  This  young  man 
was  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day  to  such 
work,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  his  services.  According  to  the  Chicago  regional 
attorney's  statement,  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  was  as 
follows: 

The  act  contains  no  exemption  of  services  performed  for  the 
piirpose  of  gaining  exp>erienoe  wltbout  cc»zipensatlon  paid  tberefor. 

While  this  particular  situation  is  unusual,  there  are  many 
cases  of  employees  anxious  to  gain  experience  and  develop 
responsibility  who  may  not  now  be  permitted  to  do  so  because 
of  prohibitive  cost  to  the  employer.  It  is  difficult — almost 
impossible,  in  fact — to  develop  executives  under  the  present 
situation. 

CIXISES  TBK  DOOB  OF  OPPOBTtTNTTT 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Act  was  intended,  in  part,  to  protect 
children  from  employment  in  sweatshops.  Every  decent  per- 
son in  the  country  believes  in  the  elimination  of  child  labor  in 
sweatshops.    But  here  is  how  it  works  out  in  practice: 

A  wholesale  establishment  had  an  employee  whose  young 
brother  quit  school  and  asked  the  manager  to  be  allowed  to 
learn  to  operate  a  tabulating  machine  in  the  company's  olBce 
without  pay.  because  in  this  way  he  could  get  a  practical  edu- 
cation without  costing  money.  The  boy  was  ambitious  to  flt 
himself  for  a  good  job  and  the  tabulating  machine  was  not 
available  in  schools. 

The  branch  manager  gave  his  consent  and  the  boy  went  to 
work.  At  the  end  of  3  months  a  representative  of  the  com- 
pany discovered  the  young  man  was  working  for  nothing  and 
at  once  suggested  that  he  be  paid  something  so  he  would  be 
covered  In  case  of  accident.  So  they  gave  the  boy  $20  per 
month,  which  they  figured  would  pay  for  his  lunches  and  car- 
fare, and  which  made  him  eligible  for  compensation  in  case 
of  accident.  After  working  another  3  months  the  company 
gave  him  $65  a  month,  which  was  later  raised  to  $75  a  month. 

Investigators  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  discovered 
the  case,  ruled  that  this  company  had  violated  the  law,  and 
forced  the  company  to  pay  the  young  man  an  additional  $123. 
The  wage  and  hour  investigator  informed  the  company  that 
it  would  have  owed  the  boy  nothing  if  it  had  paid  him  no 
wages  at  all  while  learning,  but  because  they  paid  him  some- 
thing they  were  liable.  It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  this 
company  again  gave  a  youth  an  opportimity  to  improve 
himself. 

DESTROYS    JOBS 

Case  1 

A  company  has  a  salesman  who  travels  by  truck  in  several 
states.  He  has  worked  up  his  own  route.  He  transports 
parts  and  accessories  for  automobiles  from  one  State  Into 
the  other  States  and  then  makes  a  certain  route  in  selling 
these  products.  He  travels  from  town  to  town  and  from  ga- 
rage to  garage.  He  solicits  the  customers,  makes  the  sale, 
delivers  the  product  and  collects  for  the  article  sold,  and 
whatever  is  left  in  the  truck  after  his  trip  is  hauled  back  to 
his  home. 
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This  Is  a  young  man  who  has  encouraged  his  employer  to 
establish  this  routing,  and  has  worked  the  business  up  on  a 
commission  basis  until  he  receives  approximately  $4,500  to 
$5,000  a  year. 

Under  the  present  interpretation  of  regulation  541.  wage 
and  hour  law.  Outside  Salesmen,  this  man  is  not  considered 
exempt  under  the  act.  His  employer  has  notified  him  that 
he  will  have  to  limit  his  work  to  42  hours.  The  salesman 
claims  that  he  cannot  work  his  route  in  that  time;  that  most 
of  his  time  and  the  best  part  of  his  time  is  evenings,  when 
he  can  stand  around  the  garage  and  see  his  customers  when 
they  are  not  as  busy  as  during  the  day. 

If  this  man  is  not  exempt,  the  employer  will  very  likely 
discontinue  the  route  entirely  and  this  young  man,  who  is  now 
enjoying  an  income  of  from  $4,500  to  $5,000  a  year,  will  be 
without  employment. 

A   CHINZSX    PUZZUE    rOB    THE    BTTILOINO    INDTTSTKT 

According  to  the  Interpretations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision, the  employee.s  of  a  contractor  engaged  in  building  a 
new  building,  even  If  it  is  going  to  be  used  for  the  production 
of  goods  that  will  move  in  Interstate  commerce,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  This  in- 
cludes employees  actually  working  on  the  construction  proj- 
ect as  well  as  office  employees  whose  work  is  in  connection 
with  this  particular  project. 

However,  if  a  contractor  is  engaged  in  remodeling,  re- 
pairing, or  building  an  addition  to  an  old  building  which  is 
used  for  the  production  of  goods  that  move  in  interst.ite 
commerce,  his  employees,  during  the  time  they  work  on  that 
Job,  as  well  as  office  employees  any  part  of  whose  work 
may  be  in  connection  with  this  particular  job,  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Apparently,  if  a  new  building  is  being  built  by  a  contractor 
for  a  firm  who  Is  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  and  it  is  an  entirely  separate  unit  and  not  at- 
tached in  any  way  to  the  old  building,  the  employees  in  the 
office  as  well  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
the  contractor  workliLg  on  this  particular  unit  and  his  em- 
ployees. 

If  a  contractor  Is  building  a  new  building  in  another  State, 
such  of  his  key  employees  who,  because  of  their  experience 
and  skill,  are  not  available  to  him  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  building  is  to  be  erected,  and  who  are  taken  from  his 
home  office  across  State  lines  to  work  on  this  project,  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  but  the  employees  hired 
in  the  local  community  where  the  job  is  located,  if  it  is  not 
a  remodeling  or  repairing  operation,  are  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  If  it  is  a  remodeling  or  repairing  job, 
all  his  employees  come  under  the  provisions  of  tlie  law.  in- 
cluding those  in  his  home  office  any  part  of  whose  work  is 
in  connection  with  the  Job. 

OISSCFT8   MX7-rUAIJ.T  SATISTACTORT   ARRANGEMENTS   BETWEEN  KMPIOTEZS 

AND    KMPLOTEBS 

A  certain  firm  employed  three  truck  drivers.  Because  the 
work  fluctuated  a  good  deal,  the  drivers  some  weeks  drew 
small  checks  and  other  weeks  drew  large  checks.  The  drivers 
requested  the  employer  that  some  method  be  worked  out 
so  they  would  be  sure  of  a  certain  amount  each  week.  They 
flgxired  at  70  cents  an  hour,  and  the  employer  agreed  to  pay 
them  $35  per  week  whether  they  worked  10  hours  or  50  hours. 
The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  ruled  that  during  weeks  the  men 
worked  up  to  50  hours  the  employer  must  pay  them  $1.05 
for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  42  per  week.  The  result 
was  that  a  system  which  had  proved  highly  satisfactory  to 
both  drivers  and  employer  had  to  be  abolished. 

AN    ODDmr    IN   FICtnUNG    OVERTIME 

A  company  has  r  union  contract  under  which  the  watch- 
men work  56  hours  a  week  and  receive  $25  a  week.  This 
would  establish  an  hourly  rate  of  $0,446.  However,  the  em- 
ployer found  that  he  did  not  need  the  watchmen  on  duty  the 
futi  56  hours  they  are  permitted  to  work  under  the  union 
contract,  and  has  permitted  them  to  work  on  51  hours  per 
week,  but  has  continued  to  pay  them  $25  per  week.  This  42 
hours  at  $0,446  pliis  9  hours'  overtime  at  $0,669  would  equal 
Just  a  little  less  than  $25  per  week. 


The  wage-hour  inspector  takes  51  hours,  the  hours  actually 
worked,  as  the  divisor,  and  51  into  $25  makes  an  hourly  rate 
of  $0.49  per  hour. 

Computing  the  straight  time  for  42  hours  and  overtime  to 
51  hours,  the  employer  is  assessed  overtime  at  the  rate  of 
$2.19 '2   per  week. 

Accordingly,  the  employer  by  not  requiring  the  employee 
to  work  the  full  time  permitted  under  the  union  contract  will 
be  penalized  and  required  to  pay  overtime. 

ENCOURAGES    SHARP    PRACTICE    BT    CEXTAIN    EMPLOTEBS 

A  certain  wholesaler  opens  his  establishment  at  7  a.  m. 
each  weekday.  One  employee  has  made  a  practice  of  coming 
to  the  establishment  considerably  before  the  opening  hour. 
He  checks  in  on  the  time  clock  at  various  times,  ranging  from 
6:25  to  6:35.  He  comes  early  from  his  own  choice,  not 
because  of  any  request  or  requirement  by  his  employer,  and 
is  not  expected  to  perform  any  work  before  7  a.  m. 

When  an  Inspection  was  made  of  this  establishment  the 
time  that  this  employee  checked  in  was  noted  by  the  in- 
spector. The  employee  and  the  employer  were  questioned 
concerning  the  facts.  The  employee  was  asked  whether  or 
not  he  ever  performed  any  work  before  7  a.  m.  He  replied 
that  he  sometimes  did  perform  work  before  7  a.  m.  When 
asked  what  he  did.  he  stated  that  he  helped  .salesmen  get 
their  samples  and  material  ready  and  occasionally  helped 
to  wait  on  a  customer  who  called  before  the  establishment 
was  open.  His  response  to  questions  was  that  he  did  these 
things  "sometimes."  The  employer  then  asked  him  how 
many  salesmen  he  helped  to  prepare  samples  and  other  ma- 
terial; he  then  stated  "only  one."  He  was  then  asked 
whether  he  did  this  regularly  and  frequently  and  finally 
admitted  that  he  had  helped  this  salesman  a  few  times  over 
a  period  of  a  number  of  months.  Concerning  his  waiting  on 
customers.  It  developed  that  this  occurred  most  infrequently — 
in  fact,  the  most  definite  statement  that  was  made  was  a 
"few  times." 

Notwitlistandlng  the  informaiion  which  was  developed,  the 
employer  was  required  to  pay  for  the  time  prior  to  7  a.  m. 
that  this  employee  had  been  present  after  checking  in.  and. 
of  course,  at  the  time-and-a-lialf  rate  because  the  regular 
hours  were  42  per  week  or  more. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  there  Is  need  for 
amendment  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  for  clarification  and 
relation  of  the  ref?ulations  thereunder  in  fairness  to  employers 
and  employees  alike. 

The  Federal  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  has  now  been  in  effect  for 
about  18  months.  Ambiguities  in  the  law  itself  and  the  varied 
interpretations  of  the  act  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  have  created  great 
confusion  in  industry  and  have  disrupted  normal  business 
practices  to  an  unusual  degree. 

The  experience  of  business  and  industry  under  this  law 
illustrates  clearly  what  happens  when  Congress  enacts  a  law, 
general  in  provisions,  which  delegates  to  some  Federal  bureau 
broad  power  of  discretion  in  its  administration.  Under  such 
conditions  business  and  industry  find  themselves  governed 
by  administrative  rules  and  regulational  rules  and  regulations 
that  may  be  changed  at  the  will  or  fancy  of  the  Administrator. 

It  is  clearly  stated  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division's  gen- 
eral counsel  that  interpretations,  regulations,  and  definitions 
issued  by  him  "except  in  certain  specific  instances  where  the 
statute  directs  the  Administrator  to  make  various  regulations 
and  definitions  serve  only  to  indicate  the  consiruction  of  the 
law  which  will  guide  the  Administrator  in  the  performance 
of  his  administrative  duties,  unless  he  is  directed  otherwise  by 
the  authoritative  ruling  of  the  courts  or  unless  he  shall  sub- 
sequently decide  that  his  prior  interpretation  is  incorrect." 
Obviously  the  result  of  such  an  indefinite  tj'pe  of  interpreta- 
tive rilling  places  the  average  businessman  in  the  position  that 
he  may  follow  these  interpretations  and  still  later  find  him- 
self in  violation  of  the  law  and  subject  to  its  penalties. 

Business  management,  to  properly  apply  the  provisions  of 
any  statute  by  which  it  is  to  be  regulated,  must  know  defi- 


nitely what  the  law  really  Is  and  what  Its  various  provisions 
mean,  not  only  today  but  for  the  future  as  well. 

When  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  finally  enacted,  it  was  contended,  and  certainly 
assumed  by  everj'one.  that  the  law  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  protecting  the  underprivileged  and  putting  a  floor  under 
wages  and  a  ceiling  over  hours,  so  that  sweatshop  conditions 
might  be  eliminated— an  objective  that  should  be  heartily 
favored  and  approved.  However,  the  law  as  it  is  administered 
goes  beyond  such  declared  purpose,  and  certainly  it  appears 
beyond  anything  that  was  intended  by  Congress. 

In  closing  I  call  attention  to  the  following  colloquy  which 
occurred  in  the  House  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole: 

Mr.  RARHrvcTON  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ptirpose  "of  the  amendment 
I  have  Just  offered  is  to  exempt  the  many  country  banks  throuiihout 
th''  Nation  which  are  now  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  In  most  country  communities  the  bank 
operates  as  a  service  establishment.  Hardly  ever  are  there  more 
than  three  or  four  employees,  and  in  most  cases  only  one  or  two 
in  the  smaller  communities. 

The  amendment  does  not  exempt  or  exclude  all  banks  as  a 
group  It  o-xempts  only  those  banltlng  institutions  from  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  the  greater  part  of  whose  selling  or 
servicing  Is  Intra-state  in  character.  Banking  institutions  In  the 
large  metropolitan  centers  are  far  tetter  equipped  to  enable  them 
to  comply  with  the  wage-hour  law.  The  nonclty  banks  of  this 
country  are  far  le.ss  able  to  employ  additional  help  and  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  hours  of  employment  of  their  staff  members  and  at  the 
•:ame  time  give  their  local  customers  and  farmers  and  other  towns- 
people the  banking  service  to  which  those  individuals  have  be- 
come accustomed.  It  Is  those  banits  that  will  get  relief  from  this 
proposal.  ..    ^ 

Mr.  Bardfn  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  Habktngton    I  yield. 

Mr  Harden  of  North  Carolina.  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe 
that  the  banks  have  solved  tills  situation  pretty  weU  by  moving  up 
their  closing  hours,  etc.? 

Mr  Harrington.  I  do  not  acree  with  the  gentleman.  I  know 
that  many  banks  in  the  State  of  Iowa  In  the  smaU  country  com- 
munities have  to  strike  a  balance  every  afternoon.  They  have  to 
have  at  least  one  employee  stay  to  do  the  work. 

Mr  Harden  cf  North  Carolina.  But  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
we  have  heard  of  no  bank  closing  In  the  United  States  in  recent 

tilXl^S     hftVC    WP? 

Mr."  Harrington.  No;  and  I  want  to  help  them  along  a  little 
further.     I  would  like  to  see  those  banits  prosper. 

Mr.  Harden  of  North  Carolina.  Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  It 
wotild  be  better  not  to  bring  that  amendment  into  this  picture? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  think  they  would  get  along  a  lot  better  if  my 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Mat.  Mr.  Ch.iljman,  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  yield. 

Mr  Mat.  Has  the  gentleman  any  figures  showing  the  amount  oi 
compensation  received  by  the  employees  of  these  small  banks 
throughout    the   country— whether  or   not   It    U   larger    than   the 

wage-hour  scale    anyway?  ^   .      ..^  ,, 

Mr  Harrington.  In  most  sections — at  least  In  the  small  com- 
munities of  my  State— I  think  the  ordinary  bank  teller  or  clerk  gets 
between  $75  and  $110  a  month.  I  Imagine  it  is  very  much  the  same 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  ^  ..,  ^  ,^o 

Mr.  Darden  of  Virginia    Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  yield.  ..^       ^  *  *     i^ 

Mr    Darden  of  Virginia.  One  of  the  things  that  has  got  to  be 
guarded  against.   In  the  gentleman's  amendment,  is  that  the  long 
hours  required  cf  the  country  banker  are  required  not  in  order  to 
discii&rge  the  business  of  banking  but  to  accommodate  the  mer- 
chants beyond  the  actual  need  for  accommodation.     In  shortening 
hours  to  Bct  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  the  country  bank  in 
most  every  instance  has  boen  able  to  attend  to  its  business.     But 
the  country  banks  as  a  whole  are  not  rendering  the  type  of  service 
the  verv  long  hours  of  service  desired  by  the  merchants,  and  I  doubt 
very  seriously  If  those  long  hours  are  Justified.     That  is  where  most 
complaints  come  from— not  from  the  bank  people  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  they  cannot  attend  to  their  work,  but  from  the  mer- 
chants on  the  ground  that  the  banks  do  not  stay  open  long  enough 
to  make   change   and  render   other  incidental  service  to  the  mer- 
chants in  the  smaU  communities.  ........  , 

Mr  Harrington.  But  the  bank  Itself,  of  course,  after  the  close  of 
business,  must  take  a  balance  every  day.  This  requires  overtime 
employment  of  the  same  people,  and  that  Is  what  I  am  trying  to 
correct  to  enable  them  to  do  that  without  the  burden  of  paying 

overtime.  .         ^  .  ^   ♦!,— 

Mr  Darden  of  Virginia.  So  far  as  the  bank  work  is  concerned,  they 

can  get  all  of  their  work  done  within  the  regtilar  hours.    Does  not 

the  gentleman  think  tliet  is  right? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes;  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right. 
Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Harrington.  I  yield.  ..         .,  « 

Mr.  Rees  ot  Kansas.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  smaU 

banks,  the  banka  in  these  rather  small  communlUes,  are  closing  on 


Saturday  afternoons  because  they  want  to  comply  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act.     Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr  Harrington.  Th.it  is  true  In  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  I  assume 
it  is  true  also  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas.  And  In  a  great  many  of  the  States,  but  there 
is  a  demand  that  the  banks  stay  open  longer. 

Mr.  Harringto.v.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Ree3  of  Kansas.  Tlie  gentleman's  amendment  is  limited  in 
its  opei alien. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  limit  It  to  those  banks  the  greater  part  of 
whose  celling  or  ser\'lclng  is  in  intrastate  commerce.  Tills  excludes 
the  large  banks  that  do  an  interstate  business.  It  applies  simply 
to  the  smrdl  coimtry  banks,  whose  business  is  done,  in  the  case 
of  99  percent  of  them,  within  u  radius  of  25  miles. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas.  Tliat  is  true.  The  amendment  would  not 
apply  to  those  banks  engaged  in  interstate  business  where  drafts 
go  to  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Harrington.  This  is  intended  to  relieve  those  smaU  country 
banks  whose  business  is  intrastate  in  character. 

Mr.  Arends.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Arends.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  banks  remaining  open  for 
only  a  few  hours  a  day  is  because  they  have  to  close  in  order  to 
keep  their  books  and  take  their  balances. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Arends.  They  would  like  to  remain  cpen  longer  for  the 
Eervlce  they  are  rendering  in  these  small  communities. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  Ho 
is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Carlson.  Will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carison). 

Mr.  Carlson.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  one  of  the 
places  in  the  wage-hour  law  that  should  be  amended.  The  banks 
close  on  Satvirday  afternoons  in  the  rural  communities  and  this  is 
a  real  inconvenience  to  the  fanners  and  merchants  of  these  sec- 
tions. The  banks  are  rendering  a  real  service  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  should  be  adopted.  Let  us  take  advemtage  of 
an  opportunity  and  correct  this  situation. 

Mr   Geyer  of  California.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Geteb  of  California.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
little-bank  clerks  get  $75  a  month.  Now  tlie  gentleman  Is  going 
to  exempt  them  and  he  is  going  to  work  those  people  from  daylight 
to  dark. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Oil,  no. 

Mr.  Geter  of  California.  Let  us  adopt  it  and  maybe  we  will  kill 
the  whole  thing. 

I  Here  the  gavel  felL] 


Civil  Service  and  Veterans*  Preference— H.  R.  7313 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10.  1940 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  veterans'  pref- 
erence in  civil  service  is  one  which  has  been  debated  for  years. 
As  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  passage  of  H.  R.  7313  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

We  are  voting  an  unprecedented  amount  for  building  and 
maintaining  the  Military  Establishment,  and  I  believe  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  ones  whom  we  are  calling  into  service  to  pro- 
vide some  reasonable  protection  for  their  employment  after 
their  services  are  no  longer  required  in  military  service. 

Since  the  establidiment  of  the  United  States,  all  of  our  wars 
have  been  fought,  in  the  main,  by  volunteer  soldiers.  This  is 
as  much  of  an  American  institution  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  to  prepare  for 
war  in  times  of  peace;  also  it  is  just  as  fitting  and  proper  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  our  war  veterans  when  we  can  con- 
sider their  welfare  in  calm  and  peaceful  times.  During  a  war 
or  immediately  upon  Its  termination  the  incentive  for  caring 
for  these  volunteers  is  lacking. 

Veterans'  preference  as  now  provided  by  law  is  defective  in 
Its  operation,  and  I  believe  H.  R.  7313  will  correct  many  of  the 
ills  existing.  The  problem  of  our  war  veterans  is  becoming 
critical.  These  remaining  from  the  Spanish  American  War 
have  reached  the  age  where  they  are  being  provided  for  by 
pension  and  other  means.  The  World  War  veteran  now 
averages  46  years  of  age.  and  it  Is  becoming  increasingly  diffl- 
cult  to  replace  hirn  in  employment,  especially  in  view  ol  the 
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unemployment  situation  and  new  methods  being  developed  In 

We  are  coming  face  to  face  with  a  problem  for  which  we 
should  attempt  to  provide  an  economical  solution.  The  en- 
actment of  H.  R.  7313  would  Insure  many  of  our  unemployed 
veterans  being  taken  Into  Government  service  without  any 
additional  cost  to  the  Government.  The  work  coming  under 
the  supervision  of  civil  service  Is  necessary  to  maintain  effec- 
tive and  efficient  Federal  administration. 

My  comrades  of  the  American  Legion  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  this  problem,  and  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation  cover  many  resolutions  enacted  by  the  national 
conventions  of  that  organization.  The  members  of  the 
Legion  who  have  made  the  reconmiendatlons  for  veterans' 
preference  in  civil  service  are  requesting  that  we  enact  tliia 
legislation  immediately.  Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  see 
those  who  volunteered  their  services  in  times  of  national  crisis 
be  dependent  on  private  or  public  charity.  The  majority 
of  World  War  veterans  are  not  Interested  in  pensions  for  able- 
bodied  men.  They  ask  us  now  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  put  their  unemployed  comrades  to  work. 

I  believe  by  enacting  this  legislation  we  can  provide  a  par- 
tial solution  to  the  unemployment  problem  of  our  World  War 
veterans  and  postpone  indefinitely  a  more  expensive  solution. 
I  recommend  the  immediate  passage  of  H.  R.  7313  as  an 
economy  measure. 

It  Is  Not  Our  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OP  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1940 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  present 

Invasion  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  we  may  expect  an  ever- 
increasing  effort  by  the  intematlonalistlc  press  to  Involve  the 
United  States  in  the  present  European  war.  This  Involve- 
ment may  not  be  directed  toward  Europe,  but  may  shift  to- 
ward the  Orient.  Should  this  come  about,  let  us  remember 
that  we  have  no  Interest  In  the  Occident  or  the  Orient,  and 
shotild.  for  that  reaaon.  remain  ttnctly  neutral,  no  matter  who 
becomcf  Involved  in  war. 

W«  have  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose  in  the 
present  eonflict.  There  !•  nothing  we  can  save  except  our 
own  country,  and  that  cannot  be  saved  by  casting  our  lot 
with  the  war  powen  of  Europe. 

Liet  us  not  kid  otnrselves.  This  war  Is  unnecessary,  for  had 
England  restored  part  of  the  colonies  to  Oermany.  peace 
would  have  prevailed  in  Europe  today.  Is  It  logical,  realizing 
this,  that  we  should.  In  order  to  please  English  greed,  engage 
upon  destruction  of  lives  and  property?  I  say.  if  we  do,  Ood 
have  mercy  on  us. 

The  question  Involved  In  this  war  Is  whether  or  not  the  in- 
ternational financiers  are  going  to  rule  the  world  by  the  power 
of  gold.  EIngland  and  France  are  fighting  to  maintain  this 
power.  Shan  we  help  them  to  enslave  ourselves  to  the  same 
international  exploiters?  This  is  not  a  war  to  establish  free- 
dom, nor  to  save  civilization.  This  war  Is  fought  to  estab- 
lish a  centralized  international  government  which  is  to  o^^ti 
and  control  all  the  gold  and  rule  the  world  by  such  power. 
We  win  not  establish  a  better  civilization.  We  will  instead 
destroy  the  civilization  we  now  have,  for  it  is  only  in  such 
manner  that  any  minority  can  maintain  its  power. 

I  shall  now  quote  an  episode  that  happened  on  April  18, 
1793.  and  I  hope  that  we  will  use  the  same  good  sense  that 
Washington.  Jefferson,  and  others,  used  at  that  time: 

PKXLAOKI.FKIA.   AjtrU   18.   1793. 

ICemorandiim  of  questions  submitted  by  Ocorge  Washington  to 
his  Cabinet.  ■•  to  whetber  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  should  be 
lamed  In  rcapcct  to  tb«  war  between  Franc«  and  England:  bow 
to  receive  tb«  minister  tram  Prance  and  other  problems: 

The  posture  of  affairs  in  Europe,  particularly  between  Prance 
and  Great  Britain  places  the  United  States  in  a  delicate  sltiiatlon. 


and  requires  much  consideration  of  the  mwisnres  which  win  be 
proper  for  them  to  observe  In  the  war  between  those  powers.  With 
a  view  to  forming  a  general  plan  of  conduct  for  the  Executive.  I 
have  stated  and  enclosed  sundry  questions  to  be  considered  pre- 
paratory to  a  meeting  at  my  house  tomorrow,  where  I  shall  expect 
to  see  you  at  9  o'clock  to  receive  the  result  of  your  reflections. 

Question  I.  Shall  a  proclamation  issue  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Interference  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  •Wi-ar 
between  France  and  Great  Britain?  Shall  It  contain  a  declaration 
Of  neutrality  or  not?    What  shall  It  contain? 

(He  then  enumerates  several  other  questions.) 

Answer  of  the  Cabinet: 

Question  I.  Agreed  by  all  that  a  proclamation  shall  Issue  for- 
bidding our  citizens  to  take  part  In  any  hostilities  on  the  seas,  with 
or  against  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  and  warning  them  against 
carrying  to  any  such  powers  any  of  those  articles  deemed  contraband 
according  to  the  modem  usage  of  nations,  and  enjoining  them  from 
aU  acts  and  proceedings  Inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  friendly 
nation  toward  those  at  war. 

Let  US  observe  these  same  principles,  and  peace  win  prevail 

in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  will  of  the  jjeople,  and  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  pay  attention  to  the  peace  of  this  Nation. 
If  we  Members  fail  to  do  that,  we  may  expect  internal  strife 
or  revolution,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  going 
to  Jeopardize  the  life  of  this  Republic. 


Cassius  C.  Dowell 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


SABATH 


HON.  ADOLPH  J. 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Casstxts  C.  Dowku.. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  knowledge  of  the  late  Mr. 
IX>WKLL  amounted  to  little  more  than  what  I  saw  of  him  In 
the  public  service,  but  that  was  enough,  and  of  such  char- 
acter, aa  to  reveal  the  real  gentleman,  (or  it  went  beyond 

what  occiured  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  and  embraced 
years  of  fairly  close  intercourse  in  the  work  of  committees. 

The  records  of  the  Congress  bear  witness  that  our  late 
friend  and  colleague  was  an  indefatigable  and  Intelligent 
worker,  who  discussed  elaborately  every  major  question  of 
the  day.  To  those  who  only  heard  him  kt  was  a  constant 
question  how  he  could  find  time  and  command  the  strength 
necessary  (or  the  exhaustive  work  he  did.  for  It  showed  the 
widest  observation,  the  closest  study,  and  the  most  thorough 
Investigation. 

Our  (rlend  practiced  none  of  the  arts  of  oratory  and  he 
made  no  effort  at  display  of  any  kind,  but  his  speeches  were 
models  of  logic  and  conservatism.  To  those  not  Interested  in 
the  subject  he  was  discussing,  his  speeches  sometimes  ap- 
peared dry.  formal,  uninteresting,  and  hard  to  follow.  For 
this  reason  they  frequently  attracted  less  attention  than  they 
deserved;  but  in  the  committee  room,  where  there  was  less 
formality,  as  a  rule,  no  previous  preparation  of  what  was  to 
be  said,  his  discussions  were  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
instructive  character. 

I  served  more  than  21  years  in  this  House  with  our  late 
colleague;  and  although  we  were  of  different  political  faiths, 
I  never  heard  him  say  a  mean,  unkind,  or  contemptuous 
word  against  a  personal  or  political  opponent.  He  was  tol- 
erant and  In  every  way  respected  the  rights  of  others. 

I  well  remember  this  good  man's  Interest  in  the  subject 
of  public  highways.  At  the  close  of  Republican  control  of 
the  House  in  1930  Mr.  Downx  had  risen  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Roads,  which  committee's  records 
bear  his  enduring  imprint.  If  I  remember  correctly,  Mr. 
DowKLL  became  a  member  of  that  committee  when  it  was 
created  by  the  House.  The  great  system  of  hlghwayt.  In 
this  country  is  largely  a  monument  to  the  sagacity  and 
assiduity  of  our  late  friend. 

Mr.  DowiLL  was  well  equipped  by  temperament,  education, 
and  experience  for  outstanding  service  in  this  body.  He 
graduated  from  Drake  University  in  1887.    He  was  a  member 
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of  the  Iowa  Legislature  14  years;  elected  to  the  Congress 
In  1915;  and  served  continuously  from  that  time,  excluding 
2  yesirs,  until  his  unfortunate  passing. 

It  wUl  stand  forever  to  the  credit  of  Iowa  that  she  has  con- 
tributed many  able  sons.  Including  this  honorable  deceased, 
to  help  make  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  they  have 
left  a  record  of  which  their  families,  their  friends,  their 
State,  and  the  Nation  may  always  be  Justifiably  proud. 


Born  of  Freedom — To  Die  of  Taxation? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ERVIN  T.  BROWN 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  Ervin 
T  Brown,  treasiner  of  Rollins  College.  Winter  Park.  Pla..  de- 
livered before  the  Association  of  University  and  CoUege  Busi- 
ness Officers,  at  the  University  o(  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla., 

April  9,  1940.  and  Southern  Association  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Business  Officers,  at  the  Florida  State  CoUege  for 
Women,  Tallahassee,  Fla..  AprU  12. 1040: 

Mr  President,  without  attempting  to  pose  either  as  a  prophet  or 
a  historian.  I  can  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
past  decade  has  been  a  most  trying  one  for  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities You,  the  treasurers  and  business  managers,  know  that 
every  InsUtutlon  in  the  land,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  obscure, 
has  been  confronted  with  decreasing  Income  from  endowment  lunds, 
ahrlnkaKB  In  eitts  from  philanthropists.  Increased  demands  for  schol- 
arship Tld  for  deserving  students.  You  know  aU  too  weU  the  expe- 
dient* Which   have   been   adopted   to  meet  these   conditions      You 

know  that  some  institutions  bave  raised  their  rates  only  to  nnd  hat 

they  had  less  money  In  ttie  end  becauM  of  reduced  enrollment:  that 
faculty  salaries  have  been  reduced.  In  some  cases  below  the  level  of 
decent  subsistence:  that  buildings  have  been  aUowed  to  decay  with- 
out proper  rehabUltaUon;  that  faculty  promotions  have  been  post- 
poned oT  forgotten;  that  hundreds  of  the  most  brilliant  »tudcntf 
have  been  forced  to  leave  college  and  embark  upon  careers  in  the 
W.  P.  A.  or  the  C.  C.  C  „       w.  .i...-  -    *^ 

■verywbere  there  Is  a  hue  and  cry  for  money  for  ^^<^\^«*-^ 
endowment,  for  scholarships  The  rich  and  powerful  institutions, 
who  once  selected  only  those  rtudenU  tliey  wished  to  accept  from  a 
long  waiting  lUt.  now  have  held  agenu  ecurryinf  sbout  the  country 
visiting  every  nook  and  hamlet  No  longer  are  there  merely  "thlet^ 
coachd  scouting  for  football  material,  but  dlgnlftod  deans  and  even 
Drertdentj  are  venturing  forth  on  "lecture  tours"  to  centos  where 
prSSSlve  studenu  .re  alleged  to  be  lurking.  Any  student  having 
■pecui  ability  can  virtually  put  himself  on  the  bargain  counter  and 
await  the  best  scholarship  offer  from  dozens  of  in-stltutlons. 

The  standard  criterion  of  stabUlty  of  a  private  institution  has 
tradltlonaUy  been  the  size  of  lU  endowment  fund.  But  this  has 
been  of  little  help  during  the  past  decade,  for  largely  due  to 
political  manipulation,  yields  have  dropped  from  26  percent  to  50 
percent  or  more.  One  of  our  largest  and  richest  universities  reports 
a  drop  in  average  yield  on  Its  various  funds  from  6.76  percent  In 
1929-30  to  an  estimated  3.73  percent  In  1938  39,  a  decrease  of  over 
35  percent.  Applying  this  to  a  moderate-sized  Institution,  having 
an  Vndowment  fund  of  SIO.OOO.OOO.  It  means  an  annual  loss  of 
Income  of  S203.000— and  thU  sum  of  money  wUl  pay  a  large  corps 
Of  professors  at  current  salaries  to  teach  a  small  army  of  studente. 
Another  factor  which  makes  the  position  of  the  private  col  eges 
and  universities  more  complex  Is  the  competition  from  the  State- 
supported  institutions.  True,  most  of  these  have  had  serlou* 
flna^lal  problems  during  the  past  decade.  But.  on  the  other  hand 
in  times  of  8ir<:s8,  more  studenU.  relatively  speaking,  attend  State 
institutions  where  tuition  Is  free.  Also,  the  State -supported  In- 
stitutions have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  a  benevolent  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  now  have  their  campuses  Uberally  dotted  with  monu- 
menu  to  the  prestige  of  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  In 
contrast  with  the  private  institutions,  this  ha«,  given  the  puWlc 
institutions  a  semblance  of  prosperity— even  If  their  professors 
were  meagerly  paid  or  rubjcct  to  the  whims  of  political  op^n 

In  a  study  '  recenUy  made  by  the  John  Price  Jones  Corporation, 
of  New  York  City,  covering  the  period  1920  to  193S  it  was  found  that 
In  the  9  years  of  depression  four  great  universities— Harvard.  Yale. 


Chicago,  and  Columbia — received  21.13  percent  more  money  through 
gifts  and  bequests  than  they  did  durlni?  the  "golden  twenties." 

On  the  other  hand.  45  smaller  Institutions  received  23.86  per- 
cent less  during  the  depression  years.  Here  are  the  comparative 
statistics : 


» Trends  In  Educational  Plnance.  1930-38. 


Received  frum  gifts  and  bequests 


n<irvaril.  Yalp,  CMraifo.  Columbia. 
45  smiiller  institutions  


9  years  of 
prusiwirity 


tlQA.  49M.  n44 
213.G.%,830 


0  years  of 
depression 


S23ft,  01A.  531 
162,6S1.6aa 


Is  this  but  an  Illustration  of  the  biblical  proverb.  "To  him  that 
hath  It  shall  be  given" — and  does  It  mean  that  the  rich  are  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer?  If  It  means  that,  why  Is  Chicago 
University,  for  example,  planning  an  Intensive  campaign  for  many 
millions  more  In  endowment?  Why  Is  President  Hutchlns  wrlUng 
propaganda  articles  In  the  Saturday  Elvenlng  Post  to  pave  the  way 
for  this  effort,  as  well  as  pointing  out  much  more  clearly  than  Is 
done  In  the  above  paragraphs  the  unfortunate  dilemma  of  the 
privately  endowed  Institutions?  Have  the  American  people  ceased 
to  believe  in  the  desirabUlty  of  privately  endowed  institutions  and  la 
this  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  them?  Quoting  again  from  Trends 
In  Educational  Plnance,  1920-38.  we  learn: 

"Since  1929  many  an  Institution  has  been  physically  starving.  In 
1934  It  was  authoritatively  estimated  that  there  was  a  plled-up 
demand  of  $900,000,000  of  building  needs  In  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  America.  The  potential  demand  for  rehabilitation  of 
out-worn  buildings,  for  new  educational  equipment,  and  for  new 
dormitories,  student  unions,  auditoriums,  and  class-room  buildingi 
is  conservatively  estimated  today  at  $1,000,000,000." 

But  these  are  astronomical  figures.  Before  trying  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusions,  let  us  consider  something  more  concrete  and  under- 
standable. Rollins  CoUege.  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  treasurer,  15  years  ago  had  net  assets.  Including  land, 
buildings,  equipment,  and  endowment,  of  only  $802,000  and  has  been 
attempting  to  expand  Into  a  first-class,  small,  liberal  arts  college. 
To  do  this,  considerable  stuns  of  money  had  to  be  raised  to  operate 
the  college,  to  build  adequate  and  modern  buildings  and  supply 
suitable  equipment,  and  to  build  up  an  endowment  fund  as  well. 
We  have  been  "on  the  firing  line"  during  this  whole  period,  and  are 
consequently  much  more  closely  attuned  to  the  economic  cycle  of 
prosperity  and  depression  than  many  other  more  wealthy  Institu- 
tions. Following  Is  a  record,  in  round  numbers,  of  all  gifts  and 
bequests  to  Rollins  College,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30.  1928 : 

Year  ending  June  30:  ^ ^^^^ 

1929. „ ♦250,  000 

1930  ___.___._-——-»-----------— --------     816,000 

193l"" „ 171.000 

1032'      '"""II"" 220.  OOO 

1933::: - -  207. 000 

1934 M  000 

1938 ^*  000 


1936. 


69.000 


1937 - M  000 

1938 «7  000 

Roughly  speaking,  something  over  60  percent  of  the  above  fund* 
have  gone  into  permanent  equipment,  buildings,  and  endowment, 
while  the  remainder  has  been  used  to  keep  the  cf)llege  In  operation, 
pay  profeaeors'  saUrles.  grant  scholarships  to  worthy  studcnU,  et 

^^'bu*  at  the  present  moment  Rollins  College  vitally  needs  $3,000,- 
000  11500  000  to  replace  ob«)let«  buildings,  purrhsse  essential 
eaiilpment,  and  meet  lU  obligations  at  present  and  In  the  near 
future  $1  600,000  more  for  endowment,  which  would  largely  elim- 
inate the  need  of  oruiually  "pa^-slng  the  hat"  to  avoid  a  deficit. 

Unlike  some  of  the  older  institutions.  Rollins  does  not  have  a 
rich  and  powerful  alumni  body  to  supply  Its  needs.  conscquenUy 
it  has  to  depend  upon  the  generosity  of  phllanthroplc-mlnded  peo- 
ple who  have  no  formal  or  sentimental  tics  with  the  college.  Thxis. 
anvthlne  affecting  the  economic  status  of  this  group  Is  Imnicdlately 
reflected  In  glf to— or  rather  the  lack  of  them— to  Rollins.  In  the 
6-yew  period  beginning  July  1.  1932.  and  ending  June  30.  1938. 
Rollins  College  did  not  receive  a  single  major  gift  to  erect  a  bulld- 
intr  We  were  however,  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  substanUal 
bequest  In  1933  which  had  been  written  In  a  will  almost  30  year* 

Why  then  does  a  generous  public  not  respond  and  meet  the  needs 
of  Rollins  College?  From  constant  study  of  this  problem.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  will  to  help  Is  much  stronger  now  than  it  was  10 
years  ago— that  then  the  program  of  Rollins  College  was  on  ex- 
periment, and  now  it  is  an  experiment  that  has  proved  lUjelf  and 

'^^ores  ^f^  reasons  could  be  given  as  to  why  Rollins  and  other 
similar  colleges  and  universities  are  facing  this  predicament,  but  the 
basic  fundamental  reason  was  succinctly  expressed  by  the  cele- 
brated Jurist.  John  Marshall,  over  100  years  ago.  when  he  said: 

•The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy."  ^.    _. 

True  private  colleges  and  universities  are  exempt  from  direct 
taxes  but  a  far  more  insidious  form  of  taxation  Is  gnawing  at  their 
very  vitals  Those  who  would  be  generous,  those  who  have  formerly 
been  more  than  generous,  are  belr.g  taxed  so  that  their  Incomes  do 
not  permit  major  gifts,  especially  If  they  wish  to  reUln  their  esUtea 
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Intact  retain  control  of  their  buslncM  enterprises,  or  provide  for 
thoee  dependent  upon  tbem.  Tbua.  the  source  of  Income  Is  being 
stifled  and  threatened  with  permanent  extinction  over  the  coming 
years  A  glance  at  the  totel  Federal  Income  taxes,  both  regular  and 
surtaxes,  on  large  Incomes  In  1931  and  In  1939  will  show  this  Is  no 
Idle  assumption: 


Net  income 


linn.ooo — 

$a»i.u«) 

$300.000 

$.■01,000 

$i.nn<t.(«) 

$2,000,000 


ApproTlmale  total  of 
Federal  iacoau:  taxes, 
including  surtaxes 


1931 


$15,600 
39.  Mn 
60.660 
111.660 
231.800 
471,060 


1939 


$34,000 
97,  «W 
164.000 
S/fi-OOO 
681,000 
1.4&1.000 


The  proponenU  of  the  soak-the-rlch  theory  will  at  once  say  that 
notwithstanding  the  high  rates  now  In  effect  anyone  who  has  so 
large  an  Income  as  anyone  In  the  classes  tabulated  above  still  has 
as  much  money  left  as  any  person  should  need.  But  it  Is  not  quite 
as  simple  as  that.  In  addition  to  Federal  and  State  Inheritance  and 
estate  taxes  (which  have  been  known  to  result  In  vlrtvial  conflsca- 
Uon  of  some  estates)  nearly  all  of  the  States  also  levy  an  Inccwne 
tax.  Gov.  Herbart  T^hinan,  of  New  York  State,  summed  up 
the  situation  suocmctly  In  writing  to  Senator  Pat  Hauuson.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  under  date  of  March  18. 
1938.  when  he  said: 

"But  when  I  tell  you  that  in  two  States  the  combined  Federal  and 
State  rate  is  M  percent  at  all  Income  above  a  certain  amount  and  In 
another  90  percent  above  •12.000  you  will  see  the  situation  Is 
extremely  serious." 

At  first  It  may  be  dlfflctilt  to  reconcile  this  situation  with  the 
fact  that  gifts  to  the  four  large  Institutions  mentioned  above — 
Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Chicago — have  been  larger  during  the  past 
9  depression  years  than  In  the  preceding  9  years  of  prosperity. 
But  the  thinkers  who  have  analyzed  the  situation — as  President 
Hutchlns.  of  Chicago,  has  done — know  that  the  grlvlng  of  the 
past  few  years  has  not  been  sound.  Wealthy  individuals  have 
faced  the  dilenuna  of  seeing  their  estates  as  well  as  their  in- 
comes confiscated  by  the  tax  gatherers  and  are  breaking  up  their  j 
estates,  itnd  many  of  them  have  already  made  their  last  gift. 
Hence  there  is  the  rush  of  Institutions  to  "get  on  the  band  wagon" 
and  promote  financial  campaigns  while  there  are  still  private  for- 
tunes to  be  distributed.  The  high  tax  rates  and  tendencies  have 
been  used  as  "anununltlon"  by  harassed  college  and  university 
offlclals  to  Induce  wealthy  individuals  to  make  gifts. 

In  1936,  Hon.  T.  W.  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  received  such  a  sug- 
gestion from  the  president  of  a  university.  Mr.  Phlllipfi  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  successful  business- 
man, and  public  ofllcial.  He  has  the  faculty  of  being  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  thought  for  most  of  his  contemix)rarles,  but  has  lived  to 
see  some  of  the  sound  Ideas  he  has  advanced  and  which  were  at  first 
ridiculed,  later  applauded  by  the  masses.  I  am  violating  no  confi- 
dence in  quoting  from  the  letter  Mr.  Phillips  received,  and  his  reply, 
since  It  was  Inserted  as  an  advertisement  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Poet-Gazette.  December  28,  1936,  and  later  published  in 
pamphlet  form. 

BiTTLEa,  Pa.,  December  22,  1936. 


President, 


University. 


Dkax  Doctok:  A  short  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  you 
■ollclting  a  contribution,  in  which  you  stated: 

"I  call  your  attention  to  a  law,  passed  by  Congress  last  year, 
concerning  tbe  paying  of  Income  taxes.    Condensed,  it  Is  as  follows: 

"Income-tax  regulations  make  It  possible  for  a  person  to  give  up 
15  percent  of  his  income  to  educational  and  charitable  organizations, 
tax-free,  and  S  percent  of  a  corporation's  income,  if  given  to  such 
enterprises.  Is  tax-exempt.  For  example.  If  a  married  man  whose 
net  Income  is  970,000  makes  a  contribution  of  $10,000  to  a  college 
on  or  before  December  31,  1936,  the  gift  will  cost  him  but  $6,135. 
Uncle  Sam  gives  up  his  claim  on  this  man  for  $3,865.  To  put  it 
another  way.  Uncle  Sam  offers  to  give  $1  for  each  $2  the  donor  gives. 
This  rule  applies  to  gifts  of  $150  on  a  $l.oqp  net  income,  and  above. 

"Under  this  law.  men,  without  added  cost,  can  designate  a  part 

of  the  tax  they  are  compelled  to  pay.  to University.     Such  a 

gift  does  not  rob  the  Government     •     •     •." 

I  am  especially  Interested  in  the  educational  institution  which 
you  represent  and  am  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  all  Institutions, 
ortranlzatlons,  and  associations  created  to  improve  social  conditions. 
Therefore.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  and  keen  disappointment 
to  me  that  In  your  eagerness  to  make  unjust  and  discriminatory 
tax  laws  serve  temporarily  as  a  vicious  Instrument  In  securing  funds 
for  a  worthy  cause,  you  completely  overlook  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form a  service  far  greater  than  securing  contributions,  and  which 
In  the  long  run  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  Institutions  de- 
pendent upon  Individual  contributors.  All  responsible  heads  of  In- 
stitutions, writing  letters  similar  to  that  which  you  address  to  me, 
should  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  Institution  represented,  as  weU  as 
decon^  to  the  person  solicited,  express  their  abhorrence  of  a  sys- 


tem of  taxation  that  destroys  Initiative,  invites  governmental  ex- 
travagance. Involves  ever-increasing  taxation,  lays  the  groundwork 
for  a  totalitarian  state,  and  sounds  the  death  knell  of  the  very  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  why  letters  like  yours  often  do 
and  always  should  fall  on  stone-deaf  or  near-deaf  ears.  In  large  and 
heretofore  Increasing  numbers  the  makers  and  possessors  of  for- 
tunes were  generous  public  benefactors,  evidenced  by  numerous 
churches,  cathedrals,  colleges,  and  charities,  built,  endowed,  and  in 
a  large  measure  supported  by  them.  Dtirlng  the  last  20  years  the 
masses,  led  by  the  radical  press  and  by  swarms  of  vociferous  poli- 
ticians, pulpiteers,  and  professors,  have  t>een  more  than  advocating 
the  crippling — they  are  demanding  the  destruction — of  that  element 
whose  ingenuity,  initiative,  progreasiveneas.  and  aggressiveness  made 
us  a  great  Nation. 

This  destruction  can  be  accomplished  by  any  one  of  three 
methods:  By  wholesale  murder,  by  confiscation  of  capital,  or  by 
high  and  discriminatory  taxes  The  latter  method  has  l>een  chosen 
In  our  country,  although  It  may  take  two  generations  to  accomplish 
that  which  could  be  done  In  a  day  by  either  of  the  other  methods. 
Already  Inheritance  taxes  are  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  owner 
of  a  large  business  from  passing'  it  on  to  his  heirs,  unless  he  keeps 
his  affairs  too  liquid  for  efficient  operation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  excessively  high  taxes  Is  not  the  securing 
of  sufficient  funds  to  administer  the  legitimate  affairs  of  govern- 
ment economically.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  taxes  which  you  in 
your  letter  condone,  or  rather  tacitly  commend,  are  punitive  The 
Government  levies  destructive  taxes  and  then  h<Ads  out  the  15- per- 
cent exemption  from  taxable  income.  If  given  to  educational  and 
charitable  Institutions,  as  a  kind  of  bait  In  order  to  induce  the  indi- 
vidual to  voluntarily  still  further  reduce  his  capital,  deplete  his 
assets,  and  rob  his  heirs.  What  does  this  mean?  Where  does  it  lead? 
The  class  of  people  who  have  built  colleges,  orphanages,  and  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  to  whom 
millions  now  living  owe.  and  many  more  millions  yet  unborn  will 
owe.  a  debt  of  gratitude,  face  destruction.  Yes.  we  will  continue  to 
have  with  us  many  big  fortunes  of  the  new  rich,  made  by  gambling, 
racketeering,  and  grafting.  But  the  conservative  class,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  fine  arts,  the  custodians  of  culture,  the  stabilizers  of 
civilization  are  rapidly  being  set  apart  for  annihilation. 

All  this  would  be  true  If  we  had  only  the  Federal  taxes  which  you 
mention,  but  it  might  be  said  that  It  is  doubly  true  when  we  take 
Into  consideration  local  and  State  taxes.  There  have  been  cases  tn 
the  past — and  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  there  •will  be  many  more  tn 
the  future — where  after  State  and  Federal  Inheritance  taxes  have 
been  paid  little  or  nothing  remains  for  the  heirs. 

"But  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own.  and  esjjeelally  for  those  at 
his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel." 

Evidently  there  Is  a  question  under  present  conditions  as  to  how 
far  you  have  the  moral  right  to  go  in  soilcltlng  funds  from  those 
having  heirs.  Just  as  It  Is  a  question  as  to  how  far.  if  at  all.  they 
have  the  moral  right  to  accede  to  your  request.  Confiscatory  taxes 
completely  relieve  the  heretofore  generous  donor  from  responsibility 
of  all  but  nominal  support  of  college,  church,  and  charity,  but  un- 
fortunately they  deny  him  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  a  large 
way  In  benevolent  work. 

When  the  goose  is  killed  It  stops  laying  golden  eggs.  When  the 
seed  com  Is  destroyed  there  can  be  no  crop.  Therefore,  unless  men 
like  you.  who  head  educational  Institutions,  In  conjunction  with 
those  interested  in  hospitals,  the  Y  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Red  Cross, 
sponsor  a  movement  and  make  it  a  successful  movement  to  prevent 
a  continuation  of  the  Improper  use  of  the  power  of  taxation,  and 
substitute  reasonable  taxation,  equitable  taxation,  general  taxation 
in  place  of  punitive  taxation,  then  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  on 
your  last  round-up.  The  future  solicitor  will  be  compelled  to  make 
his  appeal  for  dollar  and  dime  contributions. 

If  you  know  of  any  way,  other  than  by  withholding  of  financial 
support,   that  would   Induce   men   and   women   In   your  position   to 
assume  leadership  in  advocating  tax  revision  and  economical  gov- 
ernment. I  wish  you  would  tell  me. 
Cordially  and  sincerely  yours. 

T.  W.  Vnrmra,  Jr. 
The  logic  and  reason  In  Mr  Phillips'  letter  cannot  he  dismissed 
with  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand.  It  is  a  challenge  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  believes  In  private  schools,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, hospitals,  orphanages — imd  the  myriad  number  of  similar 
agencies  which  hitherto  have  lx;en  the  product  of  the  noblest 
Impulses  felt  by  successful  men  and  women — the  desire  to  share 
their  success  with  the  less  fortunate. 

Another  and  more  vital  point  of  Indirect  FWleral  taxation  of  char- 
itable and  educational  institutions  Is  the  taxing  of  all  gifts  from 
Income,  except  the  15  percent  sj)ectfic  exemption.  Consider  the 
logic  of  the  situation.  Suppose  that  Blank  Orphanage  has  been 
founded  and  is  being  maintained  by  private  charity.  In  recognltlcn 
of  Its  humanitarian  service,  the  State  has  granted  It  a  charter 
exempting  It  from  all  forms  of  State  taxation.  Let  us  suppose  Mr. 
Phillips  or  any  other  successful  businessman  wishes  to  make  a  large 
contribution  to  Blank  Orphanage.  The  Federal  Government  says. 
In  effect: 

"If  you  give  only  15  percent  of  your  Income,  we  shall  exempt  the 
gift  from  taxation.  If  you  give  more,  you  will  be  taxed  on  that 
portion  In  excess  of  15  percent." 

I  do  not  profess  to  pose  as  an  economist,  tax  expert,  or  lawyer. 
Yet  11  this  Is  not  taxing  charity  at  its  very  source — taking  brea<l 
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from  the  mouths  of  orphans — I  do  not  know  night  from  day.  It  la 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  a  soverlgn  State  more  flagrant  than 
others  recorded  In  history  over  which  destructive  wars  have  been 
fought. 

Consider  a  moment.  A  charitable  or  educational  institution. 
chartered  by  a  sovereign  State  and  exempted  from  taxation  because 
of  its  service  to  the  State,  is  the  highest  expression  of  altruism — the 
nearest  approach  to  the  Golden  Rule  In  action — that  modern  civill-  I 
zation  affords.  Not  a  penny  from  Its  budget  can  go  Into  the  pockets 
of  any  stockholder.  On  the  contrary,  the  trustees  who  manage  Its 
affairs  serve  without  a  cent  of  salary.  It  exists  for  one  purpose. 
and  for  one  purpose  alone,  and  that  Is  to  help  the  unfortunate  or 
the  ambitious,  and  thus  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation.  And  yet  the  Federal  tax  gatherers.  In  their 
predatory  search  for  funds,  will  not  permit  Individuals  to  give  their 
incomes  to  such  an  Institution — beyond  a  certain  limited  amount — 
without  taxing  the  donor  for  the  privilege. 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  over  139  years  ago.  Thomas  Jefferson 
summed  up  the  function  of  good  government  In  the  following 
statement,  which  has  become  a  classic  quotation,  especially  In 
political  candidates'  speeches,  but  not  in  their  practices: 

"A  wise  and  frugal  government,  which  shall  restrain  men  from 
Injuring   one   another,    which   shall    leave   them   otherwise   free    to 
regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  Industry  and  improvement,  and  shall 
not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned — this  Is    j 
the  sum  of  good  government."  j 

Seven  years  ago  this  philosophy  was  boldly  thrown  out  of  the 
window.  We  learned  to  our  dismay  that  our  troubles  were  caused 
by  not  spending  enough  money;  that  thrift  and  not  extravagance 
was  the  root  of  all  our  worries;  that  we  could  spend  our  way  to 
prosperity.  Well,  we  have  tried  It.  In  the  144 '^  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  administration  the  Federal  Government 
spent  Slf2,203.367,065.  In  the  8  years  of  the  present  administration 
(taking  Budget  estimates  presented  to  Congress  by  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1940.  and  June  30.  1941)  we 
shall  have  spent  $65.628.526.692 — or  58  percent  as  much  as  It  has 
cost  to  operate  the  Federal  Government  for  the  preceding  144  Vi 
years.  Including  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  World  War. 

Although  business  is  taxed  to  the  point  where,  In  1938.  according 
to  authentic  statistics  prepared  by  the  American  Federation  of  In- 
vestors, covering  the  operations  of  163  of  the  biggest  corporations 
In  American  industry.  61  6  percent  of  the  net  Income  of  these  cor- 
porations went  for  taxes  and  only  38.4  percent  went  to  the  stock- 
holders. These  same  corporations  paid  taxes  amounting  to  S576 
per  employee.  How  does  that  square  with  Thomas  Jefferson's 
statement  that  "a  wise  and  frugal  government  •  •  •  shall  not 
take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  that  it  has  earned    •    •    •"? 

And  even  these  confiscatory  taxes,  plus  the  soak-the-rlch  taxes 
on  large  Incomes,  was  far  from  enough.  By  the  most  conservative 
calculation.  In  the  8  years  ending  June  30.  1941.  we  shall  have  piled 
up  an  additional  national  debt  of  at  least  twenty-fl\'e  billions  of 
dollars  for  our  children  to  pay—or  mere  likely  repudiate  by  some 
sleight-of-hand  performance. 

This  Issue  transcends  all  political  parties.  This  Is  no  time  to 
indulge  in  tirades  against  any  individual  or  group.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  those  buccaneers  of  business  who  have  built  their  fortunes  by 
exploiting  the  helples.?.  This  small  minority  should  be  dealt  with  us 
racketeers.  We  must  not  allow  these  minor  details  to  warp  our 
vision;  but.  the  moment  any  goverrunent  oversteps  the  bounds  of  a 
regulating  agency  "which  shall  restrain  free  men  from  Injuring  one 
another,  which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own 
pursuits  of  industry  and  Improvement."  that  government  has  taken 
the  first  step  toward  socialism,  which  ultimately  means  absolute 
dictatorship. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  honestly  believe  we  would  be 
better  off  under  such  a  system.  I  would  only  suggest  they  spend 
a  year  cr  so  in  one  cf  the  countries  which  has  made  such  wonderful 
strides  In  this  direction — Germany  or  Russia — and  then  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  advice.  You  may  say:  "It  can't  happen  here." 
Don't  be  too  sure.  In  the  pa-st  few  years,  millions  have  come  to  look 
upon  the  powers  that  be  In  Washington  as  Santa  Claus.  the  giver 
of  all  good  things,  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  special  gifts  and 
favors.  If  the  day  should  arrive  that  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  these  United  States  should  look  upon  the  Government  as  their 
master  and  not  as  their  servant — our  representative  republican 
form  of  government  will  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
thouRh  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  may  exist  as  "rubber 
stamps."  we  shall  have  an  absolute  dictatorship  In  fact  If  not  In 
name.  And.  as  every  thinking  man  knows,  dictators  can  only  per- 
petuate themselves  in  power  so  long  as  they  give  bread  and  circuses 
to  the  multitudes,  which  means  until  the  national  wealth  has  been 
dissipated,  and  then  chaos. 

Please  do  not  think  me  an  alarmist.  This  change  wUl  not  come 
overnight.  The  United  SUtcs  Is  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
Nation  history  has  ever  produced,  and.  In  the  parlance  of  the  prize 
ring  "can  take  a  lot  of  punishment."  As  Mr.  Phillips  pointed  out 
in  hU  letter  to  the  university  president,  high  and  discriminatory  tax- 
ation may  be  very  slow,  but  It  Is  Just  as  sure  a  method  of  bringing 
about  a  new  social  order  as  wholesale  murder  and  the  confiscation 
of  capital,  which  has  brought  such  swift  results  In  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  where  the  citizens  have  become  serfs  and  not  free 
men. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  about  this  sittiaUon?  Specifically,  what 
can  the  trea:  urers  and  biislncss  officers  of  ti»e  private  coUeges  and 
universities  do  about  it? 


If  our  private  Institutions  of  higher  education  have  any  right  to 
exist  at  all.  they  should  be  looked  to  for  leadership  in  such  a  crisis. 
Regardless  of  party,  sect,  creed,  or  color,  they  should,  in  general, 
stand  for: 

"A  wise  and  frugal  government  which  shal'  restrain  men  from 
Injxirlng  one  another,  which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regu- 
late their  own  pursuits  of  Industry  and  improvement  ' 

Under  such  a  philosophy  of  Individual  liberty  all  such  Institu- 
tions were  born,  and  when  It  passes  all  such  institutions  will  die — 
some  swiftly,  some  slowly,  but  nonetheless  surely. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  to  stand  for  a  general  principle.  The  time 
has  come  for  action.  I  believe  that  every  treasurer  and  business 
manager  of  our  private  institutions  of  higher  learning,  every  college 
and  university  president,  every  trustee,  every  donor,  every  alumnus, 
every  person  interested  In  or  benefiting  from  the  work  of  any  private 
educational  or  charitable  organization;  every  one  who  believes  In  a 
free  church — that  all  of  these  millions  should  unite  under  the 
leadership  of  the  executive  heads  of  our  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  sponsor  an  Immediate  movement,  and  make  it  a 
successful  movement  to  do  two  things: 

1.  Replace  punitive  and  confiscatory  taxation  with  reasonabls 
taxation,  equitable  taxation,  more  general  taxation. 

2.  Repeal  the  present  15-percent  tax-exempt  provision  for  chari- 
table gifts  in  the  Federal  Income-tax  law  and  make  all  such  gifts 
exempt  from  Federal  Income  taxes. 

It  Is  high  time  we  came  out  cf  our  cloistered  walls  and  dealt  with 
causes  instead  of  effects;  that  we  cease  to  use  unjust  and  dis- 
criminatory tax  laws  to  pry  contributions  from  those  who  would  be 
most  generous  If  given  the  opportunity. 

If  the  treasurers  and  business  offices  of  the  private  colleges  and 
universities  will  accept  the  responsibility  for  leading  this  move- 
ment— and  it  is  a  grave  responsibility — it  can  and  will  be  success- 
ful. But  Inert  millions  of  voters  must  become  dynamic — yes.  even 
militant — before  their  voices  will  be  heard  In  legislative  and  con- 
gressional halls.  But  once  aroused  they  can  win.  for  no  "Ism"  or 
schism,  no  political  machine,  or  combination  of  selfish  Interests, 
can  Ignore  them,  let  alone  fight  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  nothing  more  to  add.  We  must  tackle  this 
colossal  task  as  a  unit  and  win.  To  do  less  would  prove  that  we 
are  unworthy  of  our  heritage.  We  dare  not  sit  supinely  by  and 
expect  our  descendants  on  some  distant  day  to  point  with  pride  to 
a  granite  shaft  erected  as  a  memorial  to  our  once  splendid  private 
Institutions,  on  which  is  engraved  "Born  of  freedom — died  of 
taxation!" 

My  Mother — A  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10,  1940 


PRAYER  BY  TOM  DILLON 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
1  Extract  from  Congressional  Record,  May  16,  1914) 

MT    MOTHER A   PRATES 

(By  Tom  Dillon) 

For  the  body  you  gave  me,  the  bone  and  the  sinew,  the  heart, 
and  the  brain  that  are  yours,  my  mother.  I  thank  you.  I  thank 
you  for  the  light  in  my  eyes,  the  blood  In  my  veins,  for  my  spieech, 
for  my  life,  for  my  being.     All  that  I  am  Is  from  you  who  bore  me. 

For  all  the  love  that  you  gave  me.  unmeasured  from  the  begin- 
ning my  mother.  I  thank  you.  I  thank  you  for  the  hand  that  led 
me,  the  voice  that  directed  me.  the  breast  that  nestled  me.  the 
arrn  that  shielded  me.  the  lap  that  rested  me.  All  that  I  am  Is  by 
you.  who  nursed  me. 

For  your  smile  In  the  morning  and  your  kiss  at  night,  my  mother, 
I  thank  you.  I  thank  you  for  the  tears  you  ehed  over  me.  the  songs 
that  you  sung  to  me.  the  prayers  you  said  for  me.  for  your  vigils 
and  mlnisterlngs.    All  that  I  am  Is  by  you.  who  reared  me. 

For  the  faith  you  had  In  me,  the  hope  you  had  for  me.  for  your 
trtist  and  your  pride,  my  mother.  I  thank  you.  I  thank  you  for 
your  praise  and  your  chiding,  for  the  Justice  you  bred  into  me.  and 
the  honor  you  made  mine.     All  that  I  am  you  taught  me. 

For  the  sore  travail  that  I  caused  you,  for  the  visions  and  despairs, 
my  mother,  forgive  me.  Forgive  me  the  peril  I  brought  you  to,  the 
sobs  and  tlie  moans  I  wnmg  from  you.  and  for  the  strength  I  took 
from  you.  mother,  forgive  me. 

For  the  fears  I  gave  you,  for  the  alarms  and  the  dreads,  my 
mother,  forgive  me.  Forgive  me  the  Joys  I  deprived  you,  the  tolls 
I  made  for  you.  for  the  hoxirs,  the  days,  and  the  years  I  claimed 
Irom  you,  mother,  forgive  me. 


I 


^ 
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For  the  times  that  I  hurt  you,  the  times  I  had  no  anile  for  you. 
the  caresses  I  did  not  give  you,  my  mother,  forgive  me.  Forgtye  me 
for  my  angers  and  revolts,  for  my  deceits  and  evasions,  for  aU  the 
pangs  and  sorrows  I  brought  to  you.  mother,  forgive  me. 
^Por  your  lessons  I  did  not  learn,  for  your  wishes  I  dlt 


did  not  heed. 


for  the  counsels  I  did  not  obey,  my  mother,  forgive  me.  Forgive 
me  my  pride  in  my  youth  and  my  glory  In  my  strength  that  forgot 
the  holiness  of  yoiu"  years  and  the  veneration  of  your  weakness,  for 
my  neglect,  for  my  selfishness,  for  all  the  great  debts  of  your  love 
that  I  have  not  paid,  mother,  sweet  mother,  forgive  me. 

And  may  the  peace  and  the  Joy  that  passeth  all  understanding 
be  yours,  my  mother,  forever  and  ever.    Amen. 


Emmett  Marshall  Owen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'WeinesiAo.y,  AprU  24.  1940 

On  tbe  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Emickft  Mabshaij, 
OwKN.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  a  platitude  or  trite 
eulogy  to  say  that  the  subject  of  our  encomiums  was  a 
remarkable  man. 

Mr.  OwxN  was  an  affable,  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old 
school;  tolerant,  understanding;  ever  exhibiting  a  thorough 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

I  am  sure  that  nobody  who  served  with  our  honorable  dead 
In  this  Hall  failed  to  admire  his  inordinate  modesty  and 
self-eflaciveness,  especially  when  it  was  so  well  known  that 
he  was  well  equipped  educationally  and  temperamentally  to 
engage  in  either  rough-and-tumble  or  placid  debate  in  any 
forum. 

Mr.  Owen's  life,  character,  and  public  service  have  been  so 
thoroughly  covered  by  others  who  knew  him  better  than  I 
that  I  could  not  do  much  more  than  repeat  in  different  form 
that  which  has  been  so  truthfully  and  beautifully  expressed. 

Mr.  Owen  served  4  years  in  the  Georgia  Legislature,  24 
years  as  a  solicitor  for  various  Georgia  judicial  districts,  and 
almost  6  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  Such  long 
service  in  elective  offices  is  indeed  a  fitting  testimonial  for 
any  man. 

Let  us  believe,  in  spite  of  repeated  utterances  of  irrespon- 
sible critics  of  the  membership  of  the  Congress  and  others 
in  public  life,  that  continuous  public  service,  with  a  persistent 
and  relentless  calcium  light  of  publicity  beating  down  upon 
public  servants^  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  good  character 
and  true  merit. 

This  good  man  leaves  a  memory  to  be  cherished  and 
honored  among  all  who  knew  him.  and  especially  among  us 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  in  h.gh  position 
in  a  mercurial,  difficult  era  that  exacts  much  strength  of  mind 
and  body. 

Science  and  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  13  Oegisiatwe  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BT  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  EIOHTH  AMERICAN  SCIEN- 
TIFIC OONORE8S 


Mr.  BAR£[LEI7.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcohd  the  address  of 
the  Presidient  of  the  United  States  to  the  Eighth  American 
Scientific  Congress. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
Vrtnted  in  the  Rscosd,  as  follows: 


Fellow  servants  of  the  Americas,  all  of  the  men  and  women  of 
this  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  have  come  here  tonight  with 
heavy  h«arts.  During  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  event  follow 
event,  each  and  every  one  of  them  a  shock  to  our  hopes  for  the 
peaceful  development  of  modem  civilization.  This  very  day  three 
more  Independent  nations  have  been  cruelly  Invaded  by  force  of 
arms. 

In  some  human  affairs  the  mind  of  man  grows  accustomed  to 
unusual  actions  If  they  are  oft  repeated.  This  Is  not  so  In  the  world 
happenings  of  today — and  I  am  proud  that  It  Is  not  so.  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  shocked  and  angered  by  the  tragic  news  from  Belgium 
and  The  Netherlands  and  Luxemburg. 

The  overwhelmingly  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  world 
abhors  conquest  and  war  and  bloodshed — prays  that  the  band  of 
neighbor  shall  not  be  lifted  against  nelghlxjr.  The  whole  world  has 
■een  attack  follow  threat  on  so  many  occasions  and  in  so  many 
places  during  these  later  years.  We  have  come,  therefore,  to  the 
reluctant  conclusion  that  a  continuance  of  these  processes  of  arms 
presents  a  definite  challenge  to  the  continuation  of  the  type  of 
civilization  to  which  all  of  us  In  the  three  Americas  have  been 
accustomed. 

OLD  WORLD  AT  WAX 

I  use  this  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  as  one  of  many 
similar  Illustrations.  It  is  no  accident  that  this  meeting  take* 
place  in  the  New  World.  In  fact,  this  hemisphere  Is  now  almost 
the  only  part  of  the  earth  in  which  such  a  gathering  can  take  place. 
Elsewhere  war  or  politics  has  compelled  teachers  and  scholars  to 
leave  their  great  calling  and  to  become  agente  of  destruction. 

We  and  most  people  in  the  world  believe  in  a  civilization  of 
construction  and  not  of  destruction.  We  and  most  people  In  the 
world  believe  that  men  and  women  have  an  Inherent  right  to  hew 
out  the  patterns  of  their  own  Individual  lives.  Just  so  long  as  they 
as  Individuals  do  not  harm  their  fellow  beings.  We  call  this  by 
many  synonymous  terms — individual  liberty,  civil  liberty,  de- 
mocracy. 

Until  now  we  permit  ourselves  by  common  consent  to  search  for 
truth,  to  teach  the  truth  aa  we  see  it — and  by  learning  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there,  and  teaching  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
to  allow  the  normal  processes  of  truth  to  keep  growing  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  fellow  men.  In  our  search  and  in  our  teaching  we 
are  a  part  of  a  great  adventure — an  exciting  adventure — which  glvea 
to  us  a  larger  satisfaction  even  than  did  the  adventure  of  settling 
the  Americas  give  to  our  founding  fathers.  We  feel  that  we  are 
building  human  progress  by  conquering  disease  and  poverty  and 
discomfort,  and  by  improving  science  and  culture,  removing  one 
by  one  the  cruelty,  the  crudity,  and  the  barbarism  of  less  civilized 
eras. 

MIKDS  RECIICENTO 

In  contrast.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  teachers  and  scholars 
are  not  permitted  to  search  for  truth  lest  the  truth,  when  made 
known,  might  not  suit  the  designs  of  their  masters.  Too  often  they 
are  not  allowed  to  teach  the  truth  as  they  see  It,  for  truth  might 
make  men  free.  They  become  objects  of  suspicion  if  they  speak 
openly,  if  they  show  an  Interest  In  new  truth,  for  their  very  tongues 
and  minds  are  supposed  to  be  mobilized  for  other  ends. 

This  has  not  happened  In  the  New  World.  God  willing,  it  shall 
not  happen  In  the  New  World. 

At  the  Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  again  at 
lima,  we  discussed  a  dim  and  unpleasant  possibility.  We  feared 
that  other  continents  might  become  so  involved  In  wars  brought 
on  by  the  school  of  destruction  that  the  Americas  might  have  to 
become  the  guardian  of  western  culture,  the  protector  of  Christian 
civilization. 

In  these  days  it  was  merely  a  fear.  Today  the  fear  has  become 
a  fact. 

A  LCCACT  TO  CUASO 

The  inheritance  which  we  had  hoped  to  share  with  every  nation 
In  the  world  is.  for  the  moment,  left  largely  In  our  keeping;  and 
It  Is  our  compelling  duty  to  guard  and  enrich  that  legacy,  to  pre- 
serve It  for  a  world  which  must  be  reborn  from  the  ashes  of  the 
present  disaster. 

Today  we  know  that  until  recent  weeks  too  many  citizens  of 
the  American  republics  believed  themselves  wholly  safe — physi- 
cally, and  economically,  and  socially — from  the  Impact  of  the 
attacks  on  civilization  which  are  in  progress  elsewhere.  Perhaps 
this  mistaken  idea  was  based  on  the  false  teaching  of  geography — 
the  thought  that  a  distance  of  several  thousand  miles  from  a  war- 
torn  Europe  gave  to  us  some  form  of  mystic  immunity  which  could 
never  be  violated. 

Yet.  speaking  in  terms  of  timetables,  in  terms  of  the  moving  of 
men  and  guns  and  planes  and  bomt>s.  every  acre — every  hectare— 
of  the  Americas  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  is  closer  to  the 
homes  of  modern  conquerors  and  the  scenes  of  attacks  in  Europe 
than  was  the  case  in  historic  efforts  to  dominate  the  world  In  by- 
gone centuries.  From  the  point  of  view  of  conquests.  It  Is  a 
shorter  distance  from  the  center  of  Europe  to  Santiago  de  Chile 
than  It  was  for  the  chariots  of  Alexander  to  roll  from  Macedonia 
to  Persia.  In  modem  terms  It  is  a  shorter  distance  from  Europe 
to  San  Francisco  than  It  was  for  the  ships  and  legions  of  Caesar  to 
move  from  Rome  to  Spain  or  Britain.  Today  It  is  4  or  5  hours 
from  the  continent  of  Africa  to  the  continent  of  South  America, 
where  it  was  4  or  5  weeks  for  the  armies  of  Napoleon  to  move  from 
Paris  to  Rome  or  Paris  to  Poland. 

INVEITTIONS    MISnSEO 

Tou  Who  are  scientist*  may  be  told  that  you  are  responsible  be- 
cause of  the  processes  of  Invention  for  the  annihilaUon  of  time 
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and  space,  but  I  ns<ure  you  that  It  Is  not  the  scientists  of  the 
world  who  are  responsible,  because  the  objectives  which  you  have 
had  have  looked  toward  closer  and  more  peaceful  relations  between 
all  nations  through  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  Interchange 
of  knowledge.  What  has  come  about  has  been  caused  solely  by 
these  who  would  use.  and  are  using,  yotir  Inventions  of  peace  in 
a  wholly  different  cause — those  who  seek  to  dominate  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  in  vast  continental  areas — those  who.  If  suc- 
cessful In  that  aim  will,  we  must  now  admit,  enlarge  their  wild 
dream  to  encompass  every  human  being  and  every  mile  of  the 
earth's   surface. 

The  great  achievements  of  science  and  even  of  art  can  be  used 
to  destroy  as  well  as  create;  they  are  only  Instruments  by  which 
men  try  to  do  the  things  they  most  want  to  do.  If  death  Is 
desired,  science  can  do  that.  If  a  full  life  Is  sought,  science  can 
do  that  also.  Happily  for  us  that  question  is  solved — for  in  the 
New  World  we  live  for  each  other  and  in  the  service  of  a  Christiau 
faith. 

ISStTE   POR    AMESICAS 

Is  this  solution — our  solution — permanent  or  safe  If  It  is  solved 
for  us  alone?  That,  It  seems  to  me.  is  the  most  immediate  Issue 
that  the  Americas  face.  Can  we  continue  otir  peaceful  construc- 
tion if  all  the  other  continents  embrace  by  preference  or  by  com- 
pulsion a  wholly  different  principle  of  life? 

Surely  it  Is  time  for  our  republics  to  spread  that  problem  before 
us  in  the  cold  light  of  day.  to  analyze  It.  to  ask  questions,  to  de- 
mand answers,  to  u.se  every  knowledge,  every  science  we  possess, 
to  apply  common  sense,  and  especially  to  act  with  unanimity  and 
singleness  of  purpose. 

I  am  a  pacifist.    You.  my  fellow  citizens  of  21  American  republics. 

are  pacifists  j  ,    .     4.*, 

But  I  believe  that  by  overwhelming  majorities  you  and  I.  in  the 
long  run  and  If  It  be  necessary,  will  act  together  to  protect  and 
defend  by  every  means  our  science,  our  culture,  our  freedom,  and 
our    civilization. 

A  Party  To  Be  Trusted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  HEARING 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    SECRETARY    WALLACE    BEFORE    IOWA    DEMO- 
CRATIC STATE  CONVENTION 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  before  the  Iowa 
Democratic  State  Convention  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  on  May 

11.  1940.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  convention — this  Iowa  Democratic  convention — Is  a  chal- 
lenge and  an   inspiration. 

A  challenge  because  It  gives  the  Democratic  Party  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  American  people  the  safe  and  sane  road  to  travel 
for  th?  years  to  come. 

An  inspiration  because  it  personifies  7  years  of  national  accom- 
plishment under  the  New  Deal. 

Time  blurs  many  things,  but  it  cannot  wipe  out  recollection  ol 
the  misery  which  Republican  mismanagement.  Indecision,  and 
defeatism  brought  to  the  American  people  in  the  early  thirties. 

Neither  can  it  blur  the  memories  of  the  multitudes  who  were 
hungry  In  the  cities,  of  th?  farnrers  who  were  forced  off  their  farms. 
of  the  bank  d.  posltors  who  lost  their  money,  of  the  businessmen 
who  went  bankrupt.  For  millions  of  men  and  women  It  cannot 
blur  the  memory  of  the  paralyzing  fear  that  gripped  their  hearts. 

The  American  people  remember  how  In  that  hour  of  need  there 
appeared  a  man  of  vision,  wisdom,  and  courage;  a  man  who  knew 
the  road  and  could  steer  a  straightforward  course:  a  man  who 
loved  the  humble  and  weak  as  well  as  the  thrifty  and  capable;  a 
nrnn  of  strength  who  could  face  and  conquer  difficulties  which  to 
most  men  seem  unconquerable. 

The  country  cannot  forget  the  tragic  need  of  8  years  ago.  Nor 
can  It  forget  the  return  of  hope  and  then  the  determination  and 
confidence  that  were  the  gift  and  are  the  continuing  achievement 
of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

Calm  of  voice  and  clear  of  eye.  this  man  gave  new  heart  to  a 
faltering  people.  Fearless  and  tireless,  he  took  the  lead  In  restor- 
ing our  sacred  rights.  In  rebuilding  our  well-loved  American  Insti- 
tutions. In  spreading  comfort  and  happiness  where  there  had  been 
hunger  and  want. 

The  American  people  ^ot  over  their  panic.  They  rejected  the 
"defeatism"  of  the  Republican  regime.  They  Joined  forces  with  a 
Democratic  adminisUatiou,  which  put  througli  a  lar-reaching 
program  of  reconstruction  and  refonn. 


Placing  the  guarantee  of  the  Government  Itself  behind  the 
safety  of  the  banks,  we  have  reassured  millions  of  depositors. 
The  crash  of  failing  banks  Is  no  longer  heard. 

Setting  up  machinery  to  enforce  new  standards  of  financial 
honesty,  we  have  given  back  to  investors  a  confidence  they  had 
lost. 

Establishing  a  long-needed  system  of  social  security,  we  have 
brought  protection  to  the  worker  against  \memplo3rment  and  old 
age. 

We  have  taken  action  to  conserve  our  natural  resources,  which 
were  fast  disappearing  through  exploitation  and  neglect.  Thus 
we   have  saved  the  fundamental   basis  of  our  wealth. 

We  have  established  a  system  of  economic  democracy  on  the 
farm,  and  have  given  our  farmers  at  last  a  chance  to  work  together 
to  achieve  equality. 

Acting  to  assure  fair  standards  for  labor,  we  have  outlawed 
the  sweatshop  and  have  t>egun  to  curb  the  labor  spy. 

We  have  reduced  the  interest  burden  on  the  farm  and  on  the 
home.  The  old  deal  stands  for  high  Interest"  rates.  The  New 
Deal  stands  for  low  Interest  rates. 

By  spreading  purchasing  power  to  the  roots  of  our  economic 
life  we  have  reopened  markets  and  brought  thousands  of  busi- 
ness concerns  out  of  the  red.  Better  business  brought  more  Jobs 
and  higher  wages  to  millions. 

We  have  shown  all  the  world  that  as  a  nation  we  know  how 
to  be  a  friend.  Our  good-neighbor  policy  was  beginning  to  thaw 
out  the  frozen  channels  of  international  trade  when  this  tragic 
war  came  on. 

We  have  worked  actively  for  peace.  We  have  forbidden  our 
ships  to  enter  the  troubled  waters  of  ETurope.  We  have  kept  our 
Nation  out  of  war. 

But  friendly  as  we  are.  we  know  we  must  be  watchful.  We  have 
made  a  start  toward  fortifying  this  Western  Hemisphere  as  an 
impregnable  citadel  of  democracy. 

More  Important  than  all  these  accomplishments,  the  New  Deal 
has  restored  the  American  spirit  to  the  American  people. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  the  last  7  years.  For  farmers,  for 
labor,  for  business — for  the  whole  American  people^the  New  Deal 
has  been  an  honest  deal. 

But  the  old  deal,  which  wants  to  come  back  to  power.  Is  a 
double  deal.  There  are  two  decks  of  cards,  and  you  have  to  look 
close  to  see  which  deck  Is  being  dealt. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  what  I  mean.  When  the  Republican 
bosses  want  to  lure  the  Midwest  vote,  they  deal  a  card  out  of  one 
pack.  They  select  a  youthful  Governor  from  Minne.sota  to  be  their 
kevnote  speaker.  That  will  help  them  to  put  up  a  front.  But  the 
card  that  really  counts  Isn't  dealt  from  that  pack  at  all.  The  card 
that  really  counts  is  the  stlectlcn  of  Mr.  Ernest  T.  Weir,  one  of 
the  potentates  of  the  Republican  Old  Guard,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
raise  the  money.  Mr.  Weir  will  get  the  money  from  his  Old  Guard 
friends.  And  all  of  us  know  that  the  men  who  put  up  the  money 
are  the  men  who  will  call  the  tune. 

Here  Is  another  example.  One  of  the  candidates  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  is  Mr.  Frank  Gannett,  who  among  other  things 
publishes  a  farm  paper  that  circulates  In  the  Northeast.  Mr. 
Gannett  s  faim  paper  on  March  30  attacked  the  farm  program  on 
the  ground  that  It  favored  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West.  His 
paper  said  that  feed  prices  were  too  high  for  the  eastern  farnaers 
to  pay.  But  what  did  Mr.  Gannett  himself  tell  the  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West  6  days  later?  In  a  speech  in  Nebraska  he  reached 
for  a  card  in  the  other  pack.  Farm  prices,  he  declared,  were  much 
too  low  and  should  immediately  be  raised. 

Mr.  Gannetts  tactics  are  typical  Republican  tactics,  always  tell- 
ing the  farmers  of  one  section  that  the  farmers  of  some  other 
section  are  getting  the  best  of  them,  alwajs  trying  to  set  group 
against  group.  By  dividing  the  country  against  itself,  the  Old 
Guard  hopes  to  conquer. 

But  the  Republican  who  has  more  ability  than  anyone  else  In 
dealing  from  two  decks  of  marked  cards  at  the  same  time  is  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  of  New  York.  He  showed  his  ability  as  a  slelght-of-hand 
expert  In  taking  two  directly  opposite  stands  on  foreign  policy. 
He  made  a  speech  In  New  York  City  on  January  20  which  seemed 
to  place  him  squarely  behind  a  policy  of  participation  In  world 
affairs.  That  was  a  card  out  of  one  pack.  EJut  when  he  came  out 
to  the  Middle  West,  he  didn't  deal  that  card.  When  he  spoke  In 
Milwaukee  on  March  29.  he  dealt  an  isolationist  card.  So  you  can 
take  your  choice  as  to  which  card  you  think  he  really  means  to  play. 
Then.  Just  a  week  ago  today.  Mr.  Dewey  came  out  to  Marshall- 
town.  Iowa,  and  used  his  two  decks  of  cards  to  play  both  sides  of 
the  farm  Issue.  He  said  he  was  for  parity  prices  for  farmers,  rea- 
sonable crop  loans,  soil  conservation,  submarglnal  land  purchase, 
encouragement  of  cooperatives,  use  of  agricultural  products  In  In- 
dustry, and  the  American  market  for  the  American  farmer.  This 
sounds  fine.  It  sounds  as  If  Mr.  Dewey  is  for  absoluU-ly  everything 
we  have  been  doing  during  the  past  7  years.  But  does  Mr.  Dewey 
really  mean  It? 

Take  parity  prices,  for  example.  If  Mr.  Dewey  stands  for  the 
parity  which  has  already  been  established  by  Congress,  how  does 
he  propose  to  bring  It  to  pass?  He  says  he  wants  to  balance  the 
budget,  so  he  evidently  wants  to  cut  down  on  farm  appropriations. 
He  must  have  some  other  plan  in  mind.  But  what  Is  It?  Does  he 
support  processing  taxes?     Is  he  for  the  certificate  plan?     Is  he  for 

price  fixing? 

He  says  crop  loans  should  not  be  used  as  "a  device  for  fixing 
prices  or  achieving  parity."  He  wants  them  at  "reasonable  levels." 
But  what  does  that  mean?  The  men  in  the  grain  trade  who  will 
be  enthusiastically  supporting  Mr.  Dewey  if  he  Is  the  nomlnM 
will  be  stire  bis  statement  means  25  cents  a  bushel  or  leaa. 
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"More  purchaae  of  submarglnal  land."  says  Dewey.  We  have 
already  bought  25,000.000  acres  of  land  at  a  total  cost  of  $100,- 
000.000     Would  Dewey  spend  more  than  this? 

"The  American  market  for  the  American  farmer,"  cries  Dewey. 
Does  he  realize  that  between  1929  and  1932  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  Increased  the  American  farmers"  share  In  the  home  market 
from  90  to  93  percent,  whUe  at  the  same  time  the  farmers'  Income 
was  cut  down  by  $7,000,000,000?  Does  Dewey  want  to  do  tlila 
again? 

Dewey  claims  to  be  an  expert  on  com  and  hogs  and  says  that 
the  cotton  program  has  increased  the  com  acreage  of  the  South. 
Dewey  must  have  gotten  his  flgiores  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  truth  is  that  In  the  13  Southern  States  the  com  acreage  In 
1939  was  one  and  one-third  million  acres  less  than  In  1932.  He 
calls  this  "complete  failure."  He  falls  to  mention  that  the  cot- 
tonseed oil  produced  by  the  average  acre  of  cotton  Is  equivalent  to 
the  lard  In  a  200-poimd  hog,  and  If  there  has  been  as  many  acres  i 
planted  In  cotton  In  1939  as  there  were  In  1932.  we  should  have 
had  on  the  fat  market  of  the  United  States  Increased  competition 
amounting  to  the  lard  of  15.000,000  head  of  hogs. 

Dewey  speaks  of  the  lard  exports  last  year  being  only  half  of 
what  they  were  In  1932  and  calls  this  "New  Deal  bungling."  The 
truth  ts  that  Germany,  ordinarily  oxu  second  largest  lard  market, 
was  completely  out  of  the  export  picture  In  1939.  Is  there  any- 
thing Mr.  Dewey  could  have  done  about  this?  It  Is  also  true  that 
in  1939  the  value  of  ovir  lard  exports  to  Cuba — cur  third  largest 
lard  market — was  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  in  1932.  That 
was  directly  a  restilt  of  our  Cuban  trade  agreement. 

Prom  all  that  Mr.  Dewey  has  said  so  far.  I  am  convinced  that 
his  farm  program.  If  it  had  been  In  effect  during  the  past  2  or  3 
years,  would  have  given  hog  prices  at  the  present  time  at  least  a 
dollar  or  two  a  hundred  lower  than  they  actually  are.  Twenty-flve- 
cent  com  Inevitably  means  $3  hogs  a  year  or  two  later. 

Dewey  and  the  other  Republican  leaders  have  been  making 
claims  about  the  7  Republican  years  that  preceded  the  7  Demo-  ' 
era  tic  years.  Here  are  the  facts:  During  the  7  Democratic  years, 
farm  families  had  an  income  that  would  buy  5  percent  more,  on 
the  average,  than  in  thoae  7  Republican  years.  Even  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  comparison,  the  Republicans  come  out  behind. 
But  remember  that  during  the  last  4  of  those  7  Republican  years. 
fanners  and  the  Nation  were  sliding  downhill.  The  fact  Is  that 
In  1939  the  farmers  could  buy  72  percent  more  than  they  could 
In  the  last  year  of  Republican  reign,  and  were  within  1  percent  of 
being  as  well  off  as  In  1929. 

Under  the  New  Deal  farm  program  farmers  are  cooperating  with 
each  other  and  with  their  Government  to  save  their  soil,  stabilize 
their  production,  protect  their  prices.  Insure  their  crops,  store 
their  surpluses  against  a  time  of  need,  eliminate  marketing  waste. 
build  up  cooperative  credit,  put  their  abundance  to  use.  check 
farm  tenancy,  and  preserve  the  family-size  farm.  For  the  farmers, 
the  New  Deal  has  been  like  a  burst  of  sunny  spring  after  a  long. 
dark  winter. 

It  Is  nm^iatTtg  to  note  the  way  In  which  Republican  candidates  for 
President  have  felt  it  necessary  during  the  past  5  years  to  stop  off 
In  Iowa  to  say  uncomplimentary  things  about  the  farm  program. 
Landon  stopped  In  Iowa  several  different  times  In  his  1936  cam- 
paign. In  the  current  campaign  Taft.  Dewey,  and  Gannett  have 
already  shown  how  deep  is  their  Interest  in  winning  the  Iowa 
farmer  and  how  great  is  their  Ignorance  concerning  him.  Candi- 
dates catering  to  the  big  Interests  believe  that  the  power  of  the 
farm  program  is  derived  In  considerable  measure  from  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  Iowa  farmer.  Unfortunately  for  these  candidates, 
farmers  understand  the  farm  program  better  than  they  do. 

Dewey's  Marahalltown  speech  showed  that  while  he  seems  to 
favor  the  different  parts  of  the  farmers'  program,  he  Is  really  mak- 
ing their  program  the  object  of  a  most  vicious  attack. 

He  Is  following  the  example  of  most  of  his  Republican  rivals  for 
the  Presidential  nomination. 

Senatcx-  Tatt  says  the  farmers'  program  is  based  on  a  suicide 
theory. 

Senator  VAmtKmxRG  calls  it  a  •'menace  not  only  to  the  farmer's 
individual  liberty  but  also  to  the  preservation  of  free  political 
institutions." 

Representative  Jossph  W.  MAirm  has  called  It  a  "demonstrated 
failure." 

Prank  Gannett  says  it  la  leading  to  a  "totalitarian  state." 

Every  one  of  these  Old  Guard  Republicans  loves  to  attack  the 
farm  program  when  he's  dealing  out  of  his  Old  Guard  deck.  Out 
of  that  deck  they  deal  to  their  rich  campaign  contributors  and 
promise  them  a  reduction  in  taxes.  Just  how  they  can  run  the 
farm  program  without  cost  remains  a  double-deal  secret.  And  no 
matter  how  many  cards  they  may  show  from  their  fake  New  Deal 
deck,  you  can  always  t>e  sure  It  \a  the  Old  Guard  deck  they  will 
play. 

Not  one  Republican  speaker  is  specific  about  anything.  Kvery 
one  of  them  views  with  alarm  everything  the  New  Deal  has  done. 
Not  one  of  them  advocates  eliminating  any  specific  New  Deal 
achievement.  All  of  them  would  cut  expenditures.  Not  one  at 
them  mentions  specifically  what  items  he  would  eliminate. 

But  next  fall  the  voters  will  have  a  chance  to  choose.  And 
if  they  really  understand  the  issues  there  is  no  doubt  what  their 
decision  will  be.  They  will  again  reject  the  double  deal  of  the 
Republicans  and  choose  the  honest  deal  of  the  Democrats. 
^  Tlierv  Is  one  reason  especially  why  next  fall's  election  will  be 
HitMl.  That  reason  is  the  tremendous  Importance  to  American 
a^Tlcultare.  American  business,  and  American  labor,  of  what  bap- 
pens  abroad  within  the  next  few  years  and  what  we  In  this  country 
do  atwut  our  ralatton  to  the  rest  ot  the  world. 


When  the  present  war  comes  to  an  end.  our  farmers  are  almost 
certain  to  have  a  problem  more  dlfflctilt  than  anything  they  have 
faced  yet.  England  and  Prance  are  now  using  up  their  dollar 
exchange  for  munitions  and  airplanes.  After  the  war.  they  will 
find  it  impossible  to  lay  hands  on  enough  doUars  to  buy  the 
quantities  of  American  farm  products  they  were  accustomed  to 
buy  before  this  war  began. 

Unless  the  American  people  indicate  a  very  great  Interest  in 
working  together  with  other  nations  of  the  world  in  reducing 
trade  barriers  and  reestablLshlng  freely  moving  international  cur- 
rencies, it  Is  obvious  that  American  agriculture  will  have  before  it 
an  even  greater  need  of  readju-stment  to  a  reduced  world  demand 
than  it  had  following  the  first  World  War. 

England  and  Prance  are  going  to  be  buying  farm  products,  first 
from  within  their  own  empires,  and  second,  from  countries  like  Ar- 
gentina, which  are  willing  to  accept  industrial  products  In  exchange 
for  farm  products.  The  United  States,  because  it  is  a  creditor 
nation,  will  inevitably  be  last  on  the  list. 

The  problem  of  the  war  and  of  the  peace  is  extremely  serious. 
We  shall  face  the  need  of  making  fiirther  adjustments,  either 
In  the  foreign  field  or  in  the  agricultural  field  at  home.  This  Job 
will  require  a  President  who  imderstands  both  tlie  foreign  field 
and  the  agricultural  field. 

When  we  look  at  the  existing  set-up  in  the  Republican  Party, 
we  find  neither  vision  nor  Intelligent  grasp  of  imderlying  prob- 
lems. 

The  Republican  leaders  say  they  are  in  favor  of  Increased  exports 
of  American  farm  and  industrial  products.  They  know,  or  they 
ought  to  know,  that  our  exports  can  be  paid  for  by  our  foreign 
customers  oiily  In  American  dollars.  But  where  are  those  foreign 
customers  going  to  get  the  American  dollars  to  buy  our  wheat, 
our  lard,  our  cotton,  our  automobiles?  Can  they  get  dollars  by 
selling  us  their  own  goods?  The  Republicans  are  dead  against 
letting  in  any  Imports.  Can  our  cxistomers  get  dollars  by  arrang- 
ing for  American  credits?  The  Republicans,  after  their  disastrous 
foreign-loan  policy  of  the  twenties,  are  against  foreign  loans  now. 
Can  our  customers  get  dollars  by  selling  us  their  gold?  The 
Republicans  don't  like  our  gold-buj-ing  policy  and  have  tried  their 
best  to  kill  it.  They  want  to  close  every  door  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  stay  In  the  export  market. 

What  is  the  answer?  No  prospective  Republican  candidate 
seems  to  know.  But  we  Democrats  do  know.  We  know  that  the 
world.  Including  the  United  States,  can  never  return  to  sane  trade 
relations  and  a  maximum  of  free  enterprise  unless  there  l.s  an 
intellisjent  world  settlement.  This  intelligent  world  settlement 
will  have  to  deal  with  trade  barriers,  with  currencies,  with  access 
to  raw  materials,  with  stabilization  of  markets,  with  credit.^  and 
with  ?old.  Then  and  then  only,  can  the  "free  enterprise '  wh;ch 
the  Republicans  cherish  so  devoutly  with  their  lips  and  ravish  so 
destructively  with  their  deeds,  be  made  a  reality. 

Our  Democratic  Party.  In  contrast  with  the  muddled  thinking 
and  double  dealing  of  the  Republicans,  has  a  straightforward 
appeal  to  make  to  the  voters.  We  don't  have  to  say  one  thing  in 
the  East  and  another  in  the  West,  one  thing  In  the  North  and 
another  In  the  South,  because  our  programs  and  our  policies  are 
honestly  conceived,  zealously  executed,  and  written  in  action  for 
all  to  see.  Oiu  programs  and  our  policies  do  not  split  region  from 
region  and  group  from  group.  They  are  based  on  the  general 
welfare,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  welfare  of  every  region  and 
every  group. 

The  Republicans  lack  real  leaders,  but  our  Democratic  Party  has 
been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  its  leadership  during  the  last  8  years. 

No  man  has  available  for  the  service  of  the  Nation  such  a  unique 
combination  of  qualities  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  No  man  so 
completely  understands  the  twists  and  ttims  and  tricks  of  Euro- 
pean p>clttics.  No  man  is  so  familiar  with  the  needs  and  methods 
of  national  defense.  No  man  is  more  anxious  to  keep  tills  country 
out  of  war. 

After  having  seen  my  father  wrestle  with  Presidents  unfriendly 
to  agrlcultxire,  I  can  testify  that  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  Is  more 
friendly  to  agriculture  than  any  other  man  who  ever  sat  In  the 
White  House.  He  has  always  backed  me  up  when  I  really  needed 
help.  More  than  any  other  President.  Roosevelt  has  had  personal 
experience  in  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  farm  commodi- 
ties— cotton,  dairy  products,  fruit,  timber,  com,  wheat,  and  so  on. 

He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  real  friend  of  agriculture,  labor, 
and  business. 

With  the  emergency  as  it  is  today,  we  should  hate  to  face  the 
thought  of  giving  up  the  services  of  such  an  outstanding  leader  who 
we  know  can  lead  us  to  victory.  I  do  not  say  others  cannot  lead  us 
to  victory.  I  do  say  that  If  the  President  should  make  himself 
unavailable,  the  man  who  makes  the  race  mvist  stand  for  the 
Roosevelt  New  £>eal. 

Dtirlng  the  past  7  years  the  Democratic  Party  has  developed  and 
trained  a  dozen  or  more  men.  any  one  of  whom  is  more  competent 
than  any  Republican  leader  who  has  a  chance  of  nomination  for 
the  Presidency. 

But  whatever  the  future  holds  we  know  the  Democratic  Party 
must  be  united  to  win  in  November  of  1940.  It  must  and  will  have 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  Roosevelt  and  the  thousands  of  leaders 
and  workers  who  have  made  the  New  Deal  Democratic  Party  the 
instrument  of  statesmanlike  progress.  On  this  entiiuslastic  unity 
depends  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  whole 
world. 

Our  Democratic  Party  has  proved  it  is  a  party  which  in  a  crisis 
can  t>e  trusted.  Not  once  has  our  Democratic  administration  sought 
to  solve  a  difficult  problem  by  calhng  out  the  troops  and  settmg  tha 
tordi  to  the  dwelUngs  of  the  unlortunat*.    Not  once  in  nearly  8 
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years  of  national  responsibility  has  our  Democratic  administration 
tacrlftced  the  ways  of  democracy,  even  though  they  sometimes  are 
Elow  and  cxunbersome.    We  have  made  democracy  work  in  all  our 

programs. 

With  leadership  that  Is  Intelligent,  that  Is  devoted  to  the  public 
cood  otir  Nation  can  face  with  confidence  whatever  the  future  holds. 
That  kind  of  leadership  can  be  trusted.  It  Is  the  leadership  of  an 
honest  deal  Instead  of  a  double  deal.  And  that  Is  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership the  Democratic  Party  offers  to  the  Nation  in  the  history- 
making  years  that  He  ahead.  That  Is  the  reason  the  Democratic 
Party  will  win  In  1940. 


Seventy-Five  Years  of  Negro  Progress  Exposition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   JAMES   A.   FARLEY 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
James  A  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, at  the  Seventy-Five  Years  of  Negro  Progress  Ex- 
position  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  May  12,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  to  be  with  you  today  and  to 
be  privileged  to  see  this  splendid  exposition  celebrating  75  years  of» 
STeCTO  achievement.  As  James  A.  Farley,  a  representative  of  our 
Nauonal  Government,  and  as  Jim  Farley,  a  citizen,  I  congratulate 

^°it"¥^'ke'gSe^'[illtute.  Alabama,  on  AprU  7,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  dedicating  a  commemorative  stamp  in  the  famoiis  American 
Srlerof  postage  stamps  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  distinguished 
Tducator  Kd  leader  of  his  people,  Booker  T.  Washingtoii  the  first 
Negro  in  the  history  of  America  to  be  paid  that  well-deserved 
tribute  His  great  contribution  to  humanity  Is  recognized  by  all 
the  world  Last  week  I  also  dedicated  a  stamp  in  honor  of  Stephen 
C  Foster  in  the  Old  Kentucky  Home.  Probably  no  American  has 
donV  more  than  this  famous  composer  to  bring  to  our  people  he 
realization  of  the  home-loving,  loyal,  and  spiritual  nature  of  the 

'^^ephen  Poster  Is  commemorated  and  loved  generations  after  his 
ripfth  because  he  vrotc  of  the  elemental  values  of  life:  of  the 
r.^'nee'ltre?  tSe  Old  Folks  at  Home:  of  good  win  to  men^  which 
makes  a  brotherhood  of  all  men.  It  took  a  Stephen  C  Poster  to 
g^ve  all  America  those  Immortal  melodies,  and  it  took  the  Negro 
race  to  give  aU  America  the  Immortal  characters  about  T^hlch  he 

""T^&lieve  that  this  exposition,  with  Its  many  Impressive  exhibi^. 
showing  the  development  of  Negro  culttire  over  the  P^f*  "^"^^: 
quarters  of  a  century,  fills  a  great  need  In  America.  On  the  one 
hand.  It  enables  the  Negro  people  to  take  stock  oj  t^^  ":  ^enu  ne 
advancement  in  the  face  of  obvious  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  reveals  to  all  Americans  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  contri- 
butions of  our  Negro  citizens.  It  shows.  ^^J^^f "^'f^^'./^fj.^.^^ 
dreams  and  the  aspirations  of  the  Negro  people,  their  striving 
tcward  hicher  goals  are  something  that  we  all  share  in  common. 
The  history  of  the  Neero  race  in  America,  while  not  entirely  an 
ep^of  uSiltlgated  suffering,  is  largely  tbe  history  of  a  people  s 
brave  and  heroic  struggle.  Against  their  wUl,  and  without  knowl- 
edge  of  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  America,  their  anceswrs 
were  forciblf  brought  to  what  was  practically  a  barren  wilderness. 
It  was  their 'job  to  clear  the  land  for  the  future  cities,  the  fac  or  es 
the  homes,  and  the  farms  of  America.  We  are  foj-t^^ate  In  recent 
years  that  the  historian,  especially  Carter  G.  Woodson,  has  brought 
the  many  achievements  of  the  American  Negro  to  the  attention  of 

^^We^AlSncans  are  very  proud  of  our  ^f^ol^tlonary  War-and 
Justly  so.  It  was  the  beginning  of  our  evolution  as  a  democracy. 
If  we  go  back  to  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  we  find  hat  a  Negro 
Crlspus  Attucks.  was  the  first  American  citizen  to  fall  in  the  Bos  on 
massacre.  A  statue  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  on  Boston 
Common  commemorating  his  patriotism.  »     „j  „.  .^f„„t,„ 

During  the  Revolution  many  Negro  slaves  volunteered  as  {nf&ntTy- 
men  and  were  highly  re.spected  for  their  bravery  a"d  "^nfaUerlng 
lovalty.  Prom  Haiti  came  other  Negroes— men  who  had  themselves 
revolted  against  earlier  tyranny  and  oppression— to  help  the  Colonies 
win  thelr^  independence.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  most 
gracious  tributes  ever  paid  to  George  Washington,  ^he  Father  of  his 
Country,  came  from  the  pen  of  a  Negro  woman.  PhllUs  Wheatl^y. 
a  woman  who  came  to  America  as  a  slave  and  lived  to  become  one 
of  the  outstanding  literary  figures  of  her  day. 


Many  Neeroes  served  with  distinction  In  the  War  of  1812.  Includ- 
ing several  Detroit  Negro  slaves  who  fought  side  by  side  with  their 
masters.  The  same  is  Uue  of  the  Mexican  War.  During  the  Civil 
War  we  find  Negroes — both  men  and  women — entering  the  conflict 
which  was  to  resolve  not  only  the  question  of  their  freedom  but. 
In  a  s?nse,  that  of  all  the  workers  of  America. 

I  have  Just  seen  a  sUtue  of  Frederick  Douglass  In  the  Negro 
Hall  of  Fame.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  tell  you  of  the  spiritual 
stature  of  this  man.  his  penetrating  and  daring  mind,  and  his 
amazing  resourcefulness.  From  a  slave.  Frederick  Douglass  rose  to 
the  eminent  leadership  of  his  people  and  was  recognized  by  frequent 
appointment  to  high  public  office. 

Another  heroic  personality  of  this  period  was  Sojourner  Truth,  a 
legendary  figure  who  traveled  the  country  over  preaching  the  in- 
iquity of  slavery.  She  also  served  in  the  Civil  War.  and  during  the 
days  of  reconstruction  worked  among  the  frcedmen.  Michigan  can 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  spent  the  last  20  years  of  her  life 
In  nearby  Battle  Creek.     She  was  a  great  and  !?ood  woman. 

During  the  reconstruction  educated  Negroes  led  the  movement  to 
rehnbllltate  their  people.  Foremost  among  them  were,  again.  Fred- 
erick Douglass  and  Sojourner  Truth:  also  Blanche  Kelso  Bruce,  who 
became  a  United  States  Senator,  and  whose  knowledge  and  Insight 
into  the  burning  issues  of  his  day  enabled  him  to  render  a  definite 
service  to  his  country. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War  and  In  the  World  War  our  Negro 
soldiers  distinguished  themselves  by  their  loyalty,  their  endurance 
and  their  ability  as  fighting  men.  And  let  me  say  right  here  that 
If  this  Nation  is  ever  called  upon  again  to  protect  our  rights  and 
defend  our  liberty  against  a  foreign  Invader  the  American  Negro 
will  be  among  the  very  first  to  respond.  „  ♦  «», 

In  promoting  his  advancement  some  people  may  say.  'But  the 
Negro  did  not  do  all  these  things  by  himself:  he  had  plenty  of 
help."  Of  course.  It  Is  true  that  the  Negro  did  not  make  all  his 
progress  through  his  own  efforts.  None  of  us  do.  But  it  Is  also 
true  that,  given  even  a  degree  of  help  and  guidance,  the  American 
Negro  has  been  able  to  forge  ahead.  You  cannot  help  anyone  who 
refuses  to  meet  you  halfway.  But  It  must  be  said  to  his  definite 
credit  that  the  American  Negro  has  eagerly  proceeded  more  than 
halfway  in  every  movement  designed  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  his  race.  ,         .. 

During  and  after  the  troubled  days  of  the  reconstruction,  the 
lot  of  the  American  Negro  was  like  that  of  an  orphan.  S->clety 
provided  no  place  for  him.  No  partlctilar  attention  was  paid  to 
his  problem.  No  attempt  on  a  national  scale  was  made  to  alleviate 
his  condition.  Today,  this  American  citizen,  brought  here  against 
his  will  and  ttirned  loose  from  slavery  without  resources,  without  a 
place  to  call  his  own.  is  often  the  victim  of  all  the  evils  In 
American  society.  Too  frequently,  he  has  been  pushed  to  the  outer 
rim  of  our  economy. 

He  has  migrated  in  large  numbers  from  the  sharecropper  dis- 
tricts of  the  South  to  the  industrial  centers  of  the  North,  only  to 
face  the  same  economic  forces  from  which  he  fled.  Here  he  Is 
often  given  the  worst  houses  in  which  to  live  and  charged  the 
highest  rentals.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  some  quarters 
that  the  Negro  Is  the  last  to  be  hired  for  employment  and  the  first 
to  be  fired  Yet  the  Negro  has  contributed  a  full  meastire  of 
devotion  to  his  country.  He  has  fotight  valiantly  In  the  American 
wars  He  has  nevor  been  a  traitor  to  his  country  or  committed 
any  act  bringing  dishonor  to  his  flag,  and  he  never  will. 

It  Is  most  significant  that  the  favorable  changes  In  Negro  life 
have  been  wrought  under  the  leadership  of  liberals  In  the  broadest 
meaning  of  that  term.  Only  in  times  of  this  kind  of  leadership 
has  the  chart  of  his  progress  shown  a  consistently  upward  curve. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  father  of  American  liberal  government,  freed 
his  own  slaves.  Jefferson's  precedent  was  later  followed  on  a 
magnificent  scale  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation was  the  salvation  for  millions.  But  after  the  glorlotis, 
humanitarian  work  of  Lincoln,  the  liberal,  little  or  nothing  was 
done  for  the  Negro  until  a  new  era  of  liberalism  for  all  Americans 
came  Into  existence  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  Negro  himself  played  a  strategic  role  In  this  political  revival. 
■Though  for  many  years  traditionally  a  Republican,  the  Negro 
shook  off  his  yoke  of  blind  partisanship.  It  was  with  his  im- 
portant help  that  this  Nation  put  Into  the  Wlilte  House  a  new 
leader  of  liberalism.  That  man  and  his  wife,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  a 
great  American  in  her  own  rlRht.  have  Indeed  often  proven  them- 
selves the  friend  of  the  Negro.  I  take  personal  catisfaction  'n 
thanking  the  American  Negro  for  his  indispensable  aid  In  restoring 
liberal  government  once  more  to  the  American  people. 

What  it  means  to  have  a  liberal  government  is  demonstrated  by 
a  recent  decision  wTltten  by  Justice  Hugo  Black  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  notorious  Florida  case.  I  think 
It  fitting  on  this  occasion  to  read  a  passage  from  the  opinion  In 

this  historic  case.  ^        ^      ^  .      * 

"Under  our  constitutional  system,  courts  stand  against  any 
winds  that  blow  as  havens  of  refuge  for  those  who  might  other- 
wise suffer  because  they  are  helpless,  weak,  outnumbered,  or  be- 
cause   they    are    nonconforming    victims   of    prejudice    and    public 

excitement.  .  ^       ^,^    ^, 

"Due  process  of  law.  preserved  for  all  by  our  Constitution,  com- 
mands that  no  such  practice  as  that  disclosed  by  this  record 
shall  send  any  accused  to  his  death. 

••No  higher  duty,  no  more  solemn  responsibility,  rests  upon  this 
Court  than  that  of  translating  into  living  law  and  malnta'nlng 
this  constitutional  shield  deliberately  planned  and  inscribed  for 
the  benefit  of  every  human  being  subject  to  our  Constitution— 
of  whatever  race,  creed,  or  persuasion." 


-  t' 
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Only  under  a  truly  democratic  government  aware  of  the  needs 
and  rlghU  of  all  the  people  could  such  a  decision  have  been  made. 
Furthermore,  my  friends.  Uie  decision  of  Justice  Black  offers  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  true  southerner  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
rule  of  Intolerance,  prejudice,  and  Injustice.  My  own  record  In  my 
home  State,  New  York,  and  my  record  in  Washington  aa  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Conunlttee  and  as  Poatmaater  General 
win  bear  out  the  fact  that  I  give  no  quarter  to  reUgloxia  or  racial 
Intolerance  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  day — and  that  day  Is 
coming.  If  It  Is  not  already  here — when  we  can  ezpimge  such  evils 
from  the  record  of  our  national  life. 

The  Negro  people  themselves  are  doing  their  part  In  bringing 
about  t>etter  race  relations.  This  75  Years  of  Negro  Progress  Ex- 
position Is  one  way  of  accomplishing  the  task.  No  one  can  look  at 
these  prtxlucts  of  Negro  genius,  cxiltxire,  and  enterprise  displayed 
In  this  hall  without  realizing  how  thoroughly  this  group  of  Ameri- 
cans has  interwoven  itself  Into  our  national  life  and  how  valuable 
have  been  lU  many  gifts  to  America. 

The  distinguished  contributions  of  Marian  Anderson,  Paul  Robe- 
son, Bill  Robinson,  Dr.  Oecvge  Washliigton  Carver,  Dr.  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Bols,  Dr.  Frederick  Patterson,  and  many  other  outstanding 
figures  of  the  Negro  race  are  a  moving  force  for  improving  race  rela- 
tions and  stimulating  closer  interracial  harmony  and  cooperation. 
The  Negro  citizen  himself,  by  his  patriotism,  his  indxistry,  his 
patience,  and  his  progress,  is  also  making  his  contribution. 

All  America  has  accepted  the  Negro  as  an  essential  factor  in  the 
success  of  our  democracy.  There  can  be  no  true  democracy  unless 
all  the  people  are  considered  and  protected  alike  by  the  Govern- 
ment. A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  We  are  either 
going  to  have  a  democracy,  where  all  men  have  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pxirsult  of  happiness,  or  we  are  going  to  have  a 
restricted  social  order.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  latter  will  ever 
gain  a  foothold  in  this  Nation. 

Together,  black  and  white.  Americana  all,  we  are  going  to  Justify 
the  blood  that  was  shed  for  the  preservation  of  our  country  on 
Boston  Common  and  Bunker  HlU.  at  Fort  Wagner,  and  at  Gettys- 
b\irg  This  is  the  American  way.  For  us  there  can  be  no  other. 
r\3r  all  Americana  there  can  be  no  blackout  of  the  rights  of  any 
American. 

Condemnation  by  Pope  Pius  XII  of  Attack  on  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  Luxemburg 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  13  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JAMBS  M    MINIFIS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  12,  1940,  entitled  "Pope 
Condemns  Nazi  Attack  on  Low  Countries." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  12.  1940) 
Pope  Cojtdemns  Nazi  Attack  on  Low  Coinmiiis — Furs  Chitrch 

Behind  Tiixa  Fight  in  Notts  to  Rttuss;   Italt  Won't  Print 

KKW8 

(By  James  M.  Mlnlfle) 

Rom.  May  11. — ^Pope  Plus  xn  Intervened  today  to  throw  the 
weight  of  the  Catholic  Church  into  the  scales  on  behalf  of  Belgium, 
HoUand.  and  Luxemburg,  the  latest  victims  of  Oerman  aggression. 
In  messages  to  the  rulers  of  those  three  states  the  Pope  declared 
that  he  was  profoundly  moved  and  that  he  prayed  God  their  liberty 
and  Independence  would  be  reestablished  by  the  successful  result 
of  the  struggle  forced  on  their  peoples  "against  their  will  and  their 
r.ght." 

The  Pope  thus  aUned  himself  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  power 
of  the  Catholic  Church  m  Italy  and  throughout  the  world  against 
Germany  and  by  implication  against  the  Berlin-Rome  axis  and  the 
Fascist  policy  of  supporting  the  Reich  in  its  aggression. 

It  Is  a  decisive  step,  recognized  universally  here  to  be  of  the  great- 
est significance,  and  it  proves  that  the  concordat  l)etween  the 
Vatican  and  Italy  has  not  bound  the  Vatican  to  the  wheels  of  the 
Fascist  chariot. 

rr&UAM  PAPDts  oatTT  ntws 

Italian  newspapers  found  the  Pope's  action  so  little  to  their  taste 
that  they  did  not  print  a  wc»-d  of  the  messages  or  even  mention  the 


fact  that  they  had  been  sent.  Nor  were  they  mentioned  on  the 
Italian  radio.  The  Vatican  paper  L'Osservatore  Romano  published 
them  on  the  front  page  and  in  bold-face  type. 

The  Popes  message  to  King  Leopold  III  of  the  Belgians  crcesed  an 
appeal  by  the  King  for  the  Pope's  moral  support  which  arrived  by 
telegram  at  the  Vatican  this  morning.  The  Pope's  messages  were 
sent  out  laat  night  and  made  public  about  noon  today. 

King  Leopolds  appeal  said:  "In  violaUon  of  formal  and  re- 
peated pledges  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality,  and  despite  our  atti- 
tude of  absolute  loyalty.  Germany  has  brutally  attacked  Belgium, 
without  warning  My  country,  respecting  Its  honor  and  true  to 
its  word,  is  defending  itself  with  all  its  strength.  I  tak«^  the 
hberty  of  asking  Your  Holiness,  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to 
support  with  your  high  moral  authority  the  cause  for  whicii  we 
are  fighting  with  invincible  determination." 

The  Pope's  message  to  King  Leopold,  which  had  left  the  Vatican 
at  least  12  hours  before  the  King's  appeal  was  received,  was  a  mov- 
ing and  heartening  blessing  upon  the  Bel^an  Nation.  "When."  :t 
said,  "for  the  second  time,  against  its  will  and  Its  right,  the  Bel- 
gian Nation  sees  its  territory  exposed  to  the  cruelties  of  war. 
deeply  moved  we  send  to  Your  Majesty  and  to  all  of  that  beloved 
nation  the  assurance  of  our  paternal  aflectlon.  Praying  Almighty 
God  that  His  heavy  trial  be  concluded  by  the  reestablishment  of  full 
liberty  and  independence  of  Belgium,  we  grant  with  aU  our  hearts  to 
Your  Majesty  and  to  your  people  our  apostolic  benediction." 

WARM    MESSAGE    TO    DUTCH 

Even  more  striking  of  its  kind  was  the  Pope's  message  to  Queen 
Wilhelmlna,  of  the  Netherlands,  since  it  was  directed  to  a  Protest- 
ant sovereign.  On  this  account  the  formal  apostolic  benediction 
was  not  given,  as  It  cannot  be  given  to  a  non-Catholic,  but  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  warmth  of  the  Pope's  message.  It  was:  "We 
learn  with  great  emotion  that  Your  Majesty's  efforts  for  peace 
have  not  been  able  to  preserve  your  noble  people  from  beconUng. 
contrary  to  their  will  and  their  right,  the  theater  of  a  war.  We 
pray  God.  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  nations,  to  hasten  with  His  Al- 
mighty help  the  reestablishment  of  Justice  and  liberty." 

Similarly,  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Charlotte  of  Luxemburg,  the 
Pope  wrote:  "In  this  sad  moment  in  which  the  people  of  Luxem- 
burg, despite  their  love  of  peace,  are  involved  in  the  whlrlpxxjl  of 
war,  we  feel  our  heart  nearer  to  them.  We  Implore  Heaven  for 
aid  and  protection,  so  that  they  may  live  in  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  we  grant  to  Your  Royal  Highness  and  to  your  faith- 
ful subjects  our  apostolic  benediction." 


Inequality  Between  Farm  and  Nonfarm  Income 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  13  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    PARSONS    (KANS  )     SUN 


Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  printed 
in  my  own  newspaper,  the  Parsons  »Kans. )  Sun.  setting  out 
the  Importance  to  the  country  of  the  inequality  that  has 
developed  in  the  last  30  years  between  the  farm  and  non- 
farm  income.  I  regard  this  as  the  most  important  eco- 
nomic problem  before  the  Congress,  and  I  think  it  con- 
tributes more  than  any  other  single  thing  to  the  great 
volume  of  unemployment.  It  is  my  belief  that  unemploy- 
ment will  not  be  taken  care  of  until  the  farmer  has  been 
restored  to  a  reasonable  parity  of  income  with  his  town  and 
city  neighbors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Parsons   (Kans  )   Sun  of  May  10,  1040] 

PA&M    AMD   NONFAKM    INCOMES 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  meets  in  Washington 
annually.  On  May  1  the  Kansas  group  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Invited  the  Kansas  Members  of  Congress  to  meet 
with  them  at  dinner.  That  was  done,  and  a  good  time  wa«  had  by 
all. 

The  principal  speaker  for  the  Kansas  group  was  an  able,  energetic, 
successful  businessman.  He  knows  his  own  business  very  well  in- 
deed and  has  the  viewpoint  of  most  men  of  his  type.     He  started 
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%  lot  of  discussion  when  he  rather  disparagingly  referred  to  the 
attention  which  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Kansas  (and  with 
whom  could  be  included  Members  of  other  farm  States)  gave  to  the 
(arm  problem.  His  solution  for  Kansas  dlfflcultles  was  to  indus- 
trialize the  State. 

The  strong  inference  was  that  the  farmer  waa  a  chronic  grouch 
whose  ills  were  more  Imaginary  than  real. 

The  Parsons  Sun,  on  Tuesday,  Augtist  3,  1937,  printed  an  editorial 
which  is  reproduced  here : 

"The  farm  problem  Is  the  disparity  between  the  return  to  the 
farmer  for  his  labor  and  the  non-farm  person's  average  income. 
That  disparity  is  too  great,  and  the  extent  of  the  disparity  mea-sures 
the  importance  of  the  problem  which  the  country  will  have  to  solve. 
"We  know  that  there  Is  a  school  of  thought  that  assumes  that 
the  fanner  is  Just  a  natural-born  grouch  and  that  his  walls  have 
no  substantial  foundation.    That  is  why  this  is  being  written. 

"Let  us  start  with  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Harold  G  Moulton, 
president  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  which  is  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  most  accurate  and  conservative  economic-research  agencies 
of  the  Nation.    Dr.  Moulton  \*Tote  recently: 

"  "It  must  also  be  recalled  that  farmers,  as  a  class,  have  the  lowest 
Incomes  of  any  important  group.  If  we  are  to  find  adequate  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  our  industrial  establishments  the  54.000.000 
people  who  live  on  the  farms  or  in  adjoining  small  towns  obviously 
cannot  be  ignored.' " 

The  statement  of  Dr  Moulton  may  be  taken  as  a  starting  point. 
The  next  question  Is  the  extent  of  the  income  deficiency  for  the 
farmer — as  compared  with  his  urban  feUow  citizen.  This  isn't  so 
easy  a  question  There  are  statistics  on  the  total  national  Income, 
and  the  division  of  it.  to  some  extent.  Only  recently  have  the 
figures  showing  farm  and  non-farm  Income,  reducible  to  a  j)er 
capita  basis,   become   available." 

The  table  which  Is  printed  at  the  bottom  of  this  column  is 
furnished  by  Dr  L.  H  Bean,  one  of  the  foremost  economists  and 
etatlsiicians  of  the  country  He  gives  the  result  of  his  studies, 
based  upon  all  available  data.  Including  that  collected  by  various 
research  institutions.  Dr  Bean  has  been  working  on  this  subject 
for  some  recent  years  In  addition  to  his  reg\ilar  duties  with  the 
department.  In  explaining  the  figures  given  In  the  several  col- 
umns he  says: 

"It  represents  what  farmers  have  available,  after  deducting  pro- 
duction costs,  for  the  purchase  of  food,  clothing,  rent,  household 
goods,  transportation,  education,  miscellaneous  living  costs,  and 
savings.  Comparable  data  for  the  non-farm  population  is  also 
given." 

In  other  words  the  gross  farm  income  Is  taken  as  a  basis  and 
the  production  costs  deducted.  The  nonfarm  income  is  similarly 
treated.  The  result  Is  to  show  the  number  of  people  In  each  broad 
classification  and  their  Income  available  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  living  and  savings.  The  average  reader  will  be 
startled  by  the  disparity  between  what  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
labor  and  management  and  the  similar  stim  for  the  town  worker 
and  businessman  No  thoughtful  citizen  can  Ignore  the  deep  sig- 
nificance of  these  figures.  They  constitute  the  most  Important 
problem  facing  the  Nation.  In  virtually  every  other  land  than 
otirs  the  land  Is  tilled  by  .serfs  or  peasants.  It  will  come  to  be  so 
In  this  Nation,  unless  some  remedy  is  found  for  the  condition 
Illustrated   herein. 

No  informed  ^nTlter.  careful  of  his  statements,  would  say  that 
these  figures  are  exactly  correct.  But  that  they  set  forth  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  truth  is  not  to  be  doubted  and  Is  not  doubted  by  any 
student  of  this  and  allied  questions.  In  all  fairness  it  should  be 
further  said  that  some  economists  hold  the  opinion  that  these 
divisions  do  not  entirely  reflect  a  comparable  basis  as  between  liv- 
ing conditions  and  expenditures  of  the  farm  and  the  non-farm 
populations.  Dr  Bean  himself  is  inclined  to  concede  that  possibly 
the  city-bought  commodities  are  some  15  percent  hleher  than  the 
price  paid  by  farmers  and  their  families.  But  even  if  this  allow- 
ance be  made,  the  farmer  and  farm  workers  are  tremendously 
underpaid  as  compared  with  their  town  and  city  brethren. 

In  the  5-year  period  before  the  World  War,  usually  taken  as  a 
basis  from  which  to  start,  the  average  farm  Income  per  capita 
available  for  living  expenses  was  $141.  Similar  Income  for  non- 
farm  population  was  »401.  By  1932.  the  darkest  year  for  American 
agriculture,  the  farm  Income  had  fallen  to  >60  per  person,  but  the 
nonfarm  income  had  rl.sen  to  $479.  nearly  eight  times  as  great  for 
the  city  worker  as  for  the  farmer.  Making  all  aUowance  for  some 
error  in  calculations,  this  cannot  be  Justified  on  any  theory  of 
governmental  fairness.  The  farm  problem  Is  a  problem  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  some  degree  of  governmental  policy  action.  It 
constitutes  a  problem  preeminently  important  to  the  farm  States, 
of  which  Kansas  is  one  No  one  man  or  group  of  men  have  all  the 
answers  to  this  problem.  Maybe  they  haven't  any  of  the  answers. 
But  that  it  constitutes  a  problem  of  the  first  magnitude  no  think- 
ing citizen,  who  Is  Informed,  will  dispute. 

This  problem  will  be  with  us.  after  even  so  good  a  year  for  agri- 
culture as  1937  proml.ses  to  be.  This  year  wUl  help  the  farmer  a 
lot — but  it  will  not  solve  the  farm  problem. 

The  only  difference  between  what  was  said  In  these  columns 
nearly  3  years  ago  and  is  being  said  now  Is  that  the  figtires  up  to 


and  Including  1939  are  available  and  are  given  herewith.  They 
show  no  relative  improvement  for  agriculture  In  its  relation  to 
organized  industry. 

Farm  and  non-farm  income  availahle  tor  living  expenses 
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Authority:  Bureau  of  Ajrricultural  Economics. 

In  the  nearly  30  years  since  the  base  period  1910-14  hourly 
wages  of  men  engaged  in  industrial  employment,  mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  transportation  have  Increased  from  100  to  200 
percent.  In  other  words,  their  pre.sent  hourly  wage  is  200  to 
300  i>ercent  of  what  it  was  30  years  ago.  Whether  their  annual 
Income  has  Increased  as  much  depends  upon  the  number  of  hours 
worked  per  year.  In  most  cases  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
hours.  For  the  last  10  years  there  has  also  been  a  great  unem- 
ployment, greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  Sun  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  its  part 
in  helping  additional  industries  to  locate  in  Kansas  with  the 
hope  they  may  be  successful  and  add  to  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  State.  But  all  that  may  be  done  in  that  direction  is 
insignificant  as  to  the  general  prosperity  of  Kansas  in  compari- 
son with  what  a  removal  of  the  inequality  between  the  farm  and 
the  non-farm  Income  that  has  come  about  in  the  last  30  years  would 
do  for  Kansas. 

What  the  Sun  said  nearly  3  years  ago  (and  which  its  editor  has 
been  saying  for  20  years)  is  still  good. 

Clyde  M.  Rezd. 


President's  Message  to  King  Leopold 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNB 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  12.  1940.  en- 
titled "Roosevelt  Tells  King  Leopold  United  States  Hopes  for 
Belgian  Victory." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  12,  1940] 

BOOSEVELT    TEIXS     KING     LEOPOLD     TJNITU)     STATES     HOPES     FOB     BELCIAM 

VICTOBT 

Washington.  May  11. — President  Roosevelt,  answering  an  appeal 
from  Leopold  III,  of  Belgium,  for  moral  support  In  Belgium's  flght 
aeamst  the  Nazi  invasion,  cabled  the  King  today  that  the  American 
people  and  their  President  hoped  that  policies  of  aggression  would 
be  arrested  and  that  the  Belgian  people  and  their  Government  might 
preserve  their  integrity  and  freedom. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Roosevelt,  acting  under  provisions  of  the 
Neutrality  Act,  proclaimed  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  Ger- 
many on  the  one  side  and  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxemburg  on  the 
other.  In  a  series  of  accompanying  proclamations  and  orders  he 
moved  to  establish  and  enforce  American  neutrality  in  the  situation. 
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Klnff  Leopold,  tn  making  his  appeal  for  American  sympathy. 
recall«l  the  previous  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  Belgium  and 
asked  that  It  be  continued.    His  message  follows: 

■Brutally  attacked  by  Germany,  which  had  entered  Into  the  most 
solemn  engagements  with  her.  Belgium  will  defend  herself  with  aU 
her  strength  against  the  Invader.  In  these  tragic  hours  which  my 
country  is  undergoing.  I  am  addressing  myaell  to  Your  Excellency. 
who  so  often  has  demonstrated  toward  Belglvmi  an  affectionate 
Interest.  In  the  certainty  that  you  wlU  support  with  all  of  your 
moral  authority  the  efforts  which  we  are  now  firmly  decided  to  make 
in  order  to  preserve  our  Independence. 

"Lbopold." 

President  Roosevelt  made  the  following  answer: 

His  Majesty  Leopold  HI. 

KiTig  o/  the  Belgians,  Brussels  (Belffium) :  

I  have  received  Tour  Majesty's  telegram.  As  I  stated  In  an  address 
which  I  delivered  last  night  to  representatives  of  the  21  American 
republics,  the  cruel  Invasion  by  force  of  arms  of  the  Independent 
nations  of  Belgium.  Netherlands,  and  Ltixemburg  has  shocked  and 
angered  the  people  of  the  United  States  and,  I  feel  sure,  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
hope,  as  do  I.  that  policies  which  seek  to  dominate  peacefiU  and 
Independent  peoples  through  force  and  military  aggression  may  be 
arrested,  and  that  the  Government  and  people  of  Belgium  may  pre- 
serve their  Integrity  and  their  freedom.  As  an  old  personal  friend, 
I  tend  you  my  warm  personal  regards. 

Fbanicun  D.  Roosevtlt. 


A  World  in  Flames 
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OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  13  ileffUUUive  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  24).  1940 


SDITOfUAL  PROM  THZ  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimom  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  12.  1940.  entitled  "A  World 
in  Plames." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord.  as  follows: 

IProm  the  N«w  York  Times  of  May  12.  1940) 

A   WOSLO    nt    rLAMIS 

The  wanton,  slmultaneotis  assatilt  upon  Holland.  Belgium,  and 
Luxemburg,  the  tmreetralned  txmitMU'dment  of  open  towns  and 
clTllUns  wherever  it  eeems  at  the  moment  expedient,  have  now  at 
length  auuto  it  pUln  to  the  most  reluctant  mind  that  Hitler,  and 
the  Oemum  Army  behind  him.  wUl  Uterally  stop  at  nothing.  No 
matter  what  Hitler  and  his  followers  have  done  In  the  pust.  they 
have  always  been  Influential  group*  In  the  democracies  to  believe 
or  hope  that  he  would  shrink  before  the  last  barbarities:  that,  if 
nothing  elae,  opinion  In  hU  own  or  neutral  countries  wotild  stop 
him  from  letting  loose  a  war  on  all  elTtllzatlon  that  would  spare 
neither  the  monuments  of  the  past,  historic  cities  or  the  homes 
and  live*  of  peaceful  dvUlana.  Many  have  fotmd  it  impossible 
hitherto  to  beliere  the  teetimony  regarding  the  complete  reckletis- 
neas  and  irreq^ooslbillty,  the  moral  Insanity  of  the  Nazi  leaders, 
that  have  come  to  us  from  RauschnJng  and  other  observers.  But 
now  we  know  that  they  are  true;  and  because  of  the  awful  instru- 
ments of  power  and  destruction  in  the  hands  of  these  madmen,  all 
the  values  of  European  civilization  now  bang  In  the  balance. 

The  apectactilar  successes  of  the  German  arms  until  now  also 
demonstrate  how  efflclent  a  totalitarian  regime  can  be  for  the 
purpoee  of  conducting  a  war.  The  very  end  for  which  such  a 
regime  seizes  power.  In  fact,  is  to  ttim  a  nation  into  an  armed 
camp;  to  fasten  military  discipline  and  barrack-room  mentality 
upon  a  whole  people.  Such  a  regime,  because  It  does  not  take 
Its  own  people  Into  Its  confidence,  or  consult  their  wishes  at  all, 
can  spring  Lightning  surprises  up>on  otner  nations.  Against  sucb 
an  enemy  the  very  virtues  of  the  democracies  appear  as  weaknesses. 
Their  refusal  to  Invade  a  helpless  neutral  even  though  they  may 
know  that  the  totalitarian  enemy  is  planning  a  foothold  there  to 
be  used  against  them:  their  need  to  consult  all  parties  and  ele- 
ments in  the  population  regarding  the  next  step  in  any  broad 
policy;  their  need  to  explain  their  failures  or  to  admit  their  weak- 
nesses to  their  own  people,  and  hence,  incidentally,  to  the  enemy — 
all  these  put  them  at  times  under  heavy  handicaps  In  a  war  against 
nations  fighting  without  rules  or  scruples. 

Some  of  these  weaknesses  of  democracy  are  Inherent;  It  Is 
merely  necessary  to  remind  ourselves.  In  considering  them,  that  the 
processes  of  democracy  are  designed  primarily  for  peace,  not  war. 
But  the  totalitarian  countries  have  exposed  other  weaknesses  In  the 


democratic  nations  that  are  In  no  real  sense  Inherent  but  aban« 
donmenu  of  the  very  Ideals  for  which  democracies,  as  such,  ought 
to  stand.  The  democracies  have  been  shockingly  unlnformecL 
They  have  been  almost  fatally  complacent  In  the  face  of  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  totalitarian  armament.  Men  who  were  their  titular 
leaders.  Instead  of  dealing  candidly  with  their  people.  Instead  of 
Impressing  their  people  with  the  fact*  that  they  themselves  had 
learned  or  were  in  a  jxjsition  to  learn,  have  been  in  fact  followers; 
they  have  expressed  befor?  the  voters  merely  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments that  they  believed  the  voters  already  to  hold.  "Supposing." 
as  former  Prime  Minister  Baldwin  once  put  the  matter  with  un- 
intended candor — "that  I  had  gone  to  the  country  and  said  that 
Germany  was  rearming  and  that  we  must  rearm,  does  anybody  thinJc 
that  this  pacific  democracy  would  have  rallied  to  that  cry  at  that 
moment?  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would  have  made  the 
loss  of  the  election  from  my  point  of  view  more  certain." 

Among  the  delusions  destroyed  In  the  last  few  days  have  been  the 
last  props  under  the  argximents  of  the  Isolationists  everywhere. 
Nothing  has  been  shown  to  be  more  horribly  false  than  the  belief 
that  a  nation  can  remain  at  peace  with  security  merely  by  an 
ostrichlike  policy  of  minding  Its  own  business.  Finland,  Norway, 
Holland,  Belgium.  Luxembourg  have  all  found  themselves  Invaded 
despite  the  strictest  neutrality  and  Iron  policies  of  nonlnvolvemcnt. 
The  first  lesson  In  all  this  for  ourselves  Is  to  reconsider  Immediately 
our  own  defenses.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this  Republic  if  the 
political  candidates,  simply  because  they  think  that  that  is  the 
only  thing  our  people  want  to  hear,  continue  to  tell  us  that  what 
Is  happening  In  Etirope  ia  no  concern  of  otirs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OP  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


LETTER  FROM  O.  It    McGUIRE 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
O.  R.  McOulre.  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  ad- 
ministrative law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  published 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May  12.  1940.  regardinit 
the  so-called  Logan-Walter  bill. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  letter  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  May  12,  1940 1 

ArrosKKT  Takxs  Issxtc  Wrra  CoLxrutnwr  on  Looam-Waltcb  Biix-~ 

Pvaroac  Is  To  Pssvorr  Thwactino  Jvdiclu.  Review,  He  WRmos 
To  the  tonou  or  the  Btae; 

The  Logan-Walter  admmistratlve-Iaw  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently  with  282  Members  In  fsvor  of  it, 
as  compared  with  97  against  it,  is  termed  by  Columnl»t  Charles  O. 
Boss  in  the  Evening  Star  of  May  8.  1940.  as  a  "Court -packing  scheme 
in  reverse"  snd  a  device  which  would  "subject  the  administrative 
branch  to  a  court  censorship  as  disruptive  of  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  governmental  powers  as  would  have  been  the  Court-packing 
proposal."  He  further  says  that  this  Logan-Walter  bill  would 
"give  the  courts  an  unprecedented  and  wholly  unwarranted  power 
over  the  day-to-day  functioning  of  the  affected  agencies  "  These 
statenMnts  are  such  that  Issue  mtist  be  taken  with  Mr.  Ross. 

The  ill-fated  Court-packing  scheme,  which  I  am  glad  to  see  thct 
Mr.  Ross  apparently  condenuis,  originated  In  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. That  btireaucracy  Is  fighting  the  Logan-Walter  bill.  The 
Court-packing  scheme  was  an  attempt  to  enlarge  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  provide  places  on  the  bench  for 
sufflclent  additional  Judges  in  favor  of  certain  administrative  poli- 
cies that  there  would  be  a  pro-Government  majority  on  that  great 
Court  large  enough  to  reverse  some  decisions  with  which  the 
bureaucracy  did  not  agree.  The  time-honored  and  constitutional 
method  of  changing  the  Con.stltution  and  the  statutes  was  not  at- 
tempted, becau.se  it  was  claimed  that  the  constitutional  method  was 
too  slow,  but  the  real  fact  of  the  matter  was  and  Is  that  the  consti- 
tutional majorities  could  not  be  secured  to  support  such  a  change, 
as  was  proven  when  the  Court-packing  scheme  wrs  condemned 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  and  was  defeated  In  the 
Congress. 

ATTTMPTn)  TO  StrBSTTTtJTT  RTTUS 

Instead  of  a  rule  of  law.  the  Court-packing  scheme  attempted  to 
I  substitute  a  rule  of  men.  apparently  upon  the  pattern  of  Nazi 
I  Germany,  where  the  Court  of  Appesils  at  Breslau  has  stated  in  an 
'   opinion  that: 
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•Tbday^  constitution  is  dominated  by  the  principle  of  political 
leadership.  The  courts  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  decide  upon  the 
legal  validity  of  political  acU  of  the  administration.  Any  stich 
decision  would  be  incompaUble  with  the  order  of  the  national 
socialist  state." 

This  same  political  and  administrative  domination  of  the  courts 
in  Nazi  Germany  was  expressed  by  the  Reich  law  leader.  Dr.  Hans 
Frank,  in  an  address  of  1936  to  the  conference  of  German  Judges, 
as  follows: 

'The  party  progmm  •  •  •  is  the  guiding  line  for  decision. 
•  •  • '  Say  to  yoursf If  at  every  decision  which  you  make :  How 
wotdd  the  loader  (Adolf  Hitler)  decide  in  your  place?  In  every 
decision  to  which  ycu  are  obliged  to  ask  yourselves:  Is  this  decision 
compatible  with   the   national   socialist  conscience  of  the  German 

people?" 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  many  State  and  local  bar 
associations  fought  the  Court-packing  scheme  to  defeat.  That  same 
association  and  a  large  number  of  State  and  city  bar  associations, 
as  well  as  national  business,  patriotic,  and  labor  organizations,  are 
supporting  the  Logan-Walter  bill  as  vigorously  as  they  fought  the 
Court -packing  scheme. 

The  Logan-Walter  bill  leaves  the  Federal  administrative  agencies 
Just  as  free  as  they  now  are  to  execute,  prosecute,  and  decide,  pro- 
vided always  that  they  function  within  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  sUtutes.  Unless  they  travel  outside  the  statutes,  the 
Judicial  review  provisions  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  will  not  touch 
them.  Instead  of  attempting  to  substitute  a  rule  of  men.  as  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  Court-packing  scheme,  the  Logan-Walter 
bill  would  insure  a  rule  of  law  by  compelling  the  army  of  adminis- 
trative officers  and  employees  to  remain  within  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes.  These  men,  servants  of  the  people. 
have  no  reservoir  of  undefined  power.  They  have  no  power  except 
that  conferred  by  statutes,  and  what  the  statutes  have  given  they 
may  take  away  or  clrcumscrllje.  as  the  Congress  may  see  fit.  The 
Logan-Walter  biU  U  Indeed  m  thU  rttpect  a  Court-packing  scheme 
In  reveres. 

QUOTATIONS  DO  WOT  AFFLT 

Mr  Roes  ha«  quoted  from  a  1907  address  by  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  when  he  was  Governor  of  New  York,  but  the  statements  so 
ouoted  from  the  distinguished  lawyer.  Judge,  and  administrator 
have  not  the  slightest  application  to  the  issue  Involved  In  the 
Logan-Walter  bill      Governor  Hughes  appears  to  have  said ; 

"tou  must  have  administration,  and  you  must  have  It  by 
admmistratlve  officers      You  cannot  have  it  otherwise." 

ThU  statement  is,  of  course,  too  true  for  argument,  but  as  I  have 
above  stated  the  Logan-Walter  bill  does  not  attempt  to  have  ad- 
ministration by  the  courts.  Mr.  Ross  confuses  administration  or 
execution  of  the  statutes  with  the  exercise  of  wholly  different 
powers— the  power  to  legislate,  through  the  issuance  of  rules  and 
the  power  to  Judge,  through  the  decision  of  partlciUar  contro- 
TerslM  The  legislative  power  and  the  Judicial  power  have  been 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  Congress  and  the  courts, 
respectively.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience  that  the  admln- 
Utratlve  agencies  are  permitted  to  exercise  some  legislative  power 
as  to  the  details  of  stitutes  and  that  they  are  P<;™'tted  to  Judge 
In  the  first  instance  controversies  which  normally  would  be  for 
decision  by  courts  Even  the  lone  dlwentlng  member  from  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committee's  reports  In  support  of  the 
Loean-Walter  bill  declared  in  his  dissenting  report  that  one  admin- 
!SfSv7SSc7  which  he  named,  "h-  orerrldden  t»»,P^«°  '"^"^ 
of  the  biuMc«atute  creatmg  if  and  "has  eought  to  leg^sUte  and 
^Um  Co^pL-    He  was  equaUy  critical  of  other  named  agencies. 

rvn  us  TO  wiw  tbt 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  sUted  in  1931  ^<^^Jf^^\^  ^ 
datkm  with  respect  to  the  Judging  power  of  adminUtrative  agen- 

*%T?*power  of  admlnUtratlve  bodies  to  "^»^« . J"'*'"^*  °J  'f„*f 
Which  mVTbe  treated  as  conclusive,  if  there  is  evidence  bo^h  w^ff; 
is  a  powef  of  enormous  consequence.  An  "f^''"P^f",/'J°i^"/^ 
tratofmlght  be  tempted  to  say:  "Let  me  find  the  facts  for  the 
people  of  my  country,  and  I  care  little  who  lays  down  the  general 
SrlSrlplM  •  •  ••"  But  these  new  methods  put  us  to  new  t^ts,- 
and  the  serious  question  of  the  future  Is  whether  we  have  enough^ 
of  the  old  spirit  which  gave  us  our  institutions  to  save  them  from 

^'li^Jif^dgfa'^d' later  Governor.  Nathan  L.  Miller  of  New  York, 
stated  m  an  address  of  July  2.  1938.  before  the  New  York  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, that  m  proceedings  before  Federal  administrative  agen clra^ 

"The  decLslve  question  Involved  is  usually  a  question  of  fact.  The 
members  of  these  trlbunaU  can  observe  the  forms  of  due  process 
and  still  get  some  evidence  Into  the  record  to  support  what  they 
have  decided  to  do.  Under  the  present  practice  they  ought  to  score 
a  hundred  percent  of  affirmances.  If  they  do  not  it  <»n  only  be 
because  of  their  contempt  even  for  the  forms  of  law^  i"/"f  ;,^ 
present  limited  review  Is.  as  a  rule,  a  vain  and  Idle  effort  and  gives 
their  proceedings  a  purely  fictitious  appearance  of  ^a*"^^^.  „,  .  . 

In  exercising  Judicial  power  the  administrative  agencies  should 
be  required  to  observe  a  few  basic  principles  of  procedure  af  stated 
in  the  Loean-Walter  bill,  and  the  reviewing  couru  shoiild  have 
Bufllcientjurisdictlon  to  prevent  the  administrative  agencies  from 
doing  what  Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  Governor  Miller  have  stated 
that  they  could  do— and  which  we  lawyers  with  long  experiences 
within  and  without  the  Federal  service  know  that  these  admlnis- 
traUve  agencies  do  in  some  cases  and  niay  do  in  almost  aU  of  tnem. 
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There  is  no  sound  argument  to  support  the  conclusion  that  theae 
agencies  should  be  free  to  follow  any  general  procediue  they  may 
see  fit  in  reaching  quasl-Judlclal  determinations  and  that  when 
they  reach  such  determinations,  they  should  not  be  reviewed  by  the 
courts  to  the  extent  that  they  have  reviewed  trial  courts  in  equity, 
admiralty  and  law  where  the  trial  Judge  hears  the  case  without  a 
Jury. 

The  crux  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill  is  In  this  provision  which 
would  widen  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  to  the  extent  that  the 
trial  courts  are  reviewed,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  reviewed  in  reparation  cases. 

I  commend  to  all  the  sutement  made  by  Governor  Miller  In  the 
above-referred-to  address  that  there  are  men  In  this  country  who 
think  that  we  have  outgrown  the  Constitution  and  that: 

"By  the  jirocess  of  trial  and  error  administrative  law  has  been  hit 
upon  as  the  most  effective  weapon  to  destroy  our  Institutions. 
Through  Its  channels  those  who  have  been  well  called  termites, 
can  safely  attack  the  foundation  of  our  American  system,  for  it 
has  been  discovered  that  administrative  law  screens  them  from 
Judicial  scrutiny.  Oh,  I  know  that  when  one  Is  swelled  with 
arrogance,  oversteps  the  forms  of  due  process,  he  may  escape  the 
Judicial  eye.  but  most  of  them  are  clever  enough  scrupulously  to 
observe  all  the  forms  of  due  process,  while  disregarding  the  sub- 
stance, of  due  process,  and  they  can  do  It  In  such  a  way  as  to 
thwart  Judicial  review,  as  we  all  know." 

PtTTlPOSE   OF   LEGlSLATIOlf 

The  purpose  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  Is  to  prevent  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  from  thwarting  Judicial  review  in  their  exercise  of 
quasi-legislative  and  quasl-Judlclal  power.  That  Is  all  there  is  to 
the  bill.  Would  Mr.  Ross  have  less?  Evidently  he  would  or  he 
does  not  understand  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ross  might  well  read  the  opinion  of  May  7,  1940,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco  as  to 
one  of  these  admlnUtratlve  agencies  where  the  court  declared  that 
it  was  "grasping  for  power"  which  was  "to  be  expected"  in  a  phi- 
losophy of  "administrative  absolutism"  and  that  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  court  "to  ctutaU  this  IncvlUble  overreaching"  M  "one  of 
the  first  necessities  of  a  democratic  government."  

Yes;    the   Judges   who   wrote    that   opinion   were    appointed   t>y 

President  Roosevelt.  «  ..  ^ 

O.  R.  MrGtnts. 
Chairman.    Special    Committee    on    Administrative    Lav, 
Amerwan   Bar   Atscx:iatum. 


Defense  Preparations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo  an  editorial 
entitled  "Wake  Up.  America!"  published  in  the  Omaha  (morn- 
ing) World-Herald  of  May  11,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  May  11,  1940) 

WAKE  UP,  AMESICAI 

"It  may  seem  alarmist  to  talk  in  such  strong  terms  of  the  need 
for  strengthened  national  defense.  It  would  be  alarmist  tf  this 
country  cotild  stUl  depend  on  the  British  Navy  and  the  French 
Army  to  maintain  a  friendly  world  dominance.  But  while  It  la 
hysterical  at  this  early  date  to  expect  an  Allied  defeat,  it  is  also 
incredibly  short-sighted  not  to  begin  at  once  preparing  for  the 

•■For  3  or  4  years  everything  that  has  been,  has  been  half-hearted 
and  ineffective,  without  drive  or  mteUigence." 

The  first  quotation  Is  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  Alsop-Kln- 
tner  report  in  Friday's  World -Herald  revealing  that  "the  present 
state  of  our  naUonal  defense  Is  downright  shocking." 

The  second  quotation  is  not  from  a  speech  delivered  In  the 
American  Congress  by  an  alert  Senator  or  Representative,  but 
from  David  Uoyd  George's  Indignant  attack  on  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  the  stinging  though  futUe  criticisms  heaped  on  the  Cham- 
berlain ministry  In  the  Commons  thU  week  may  yet— unless  Hea- 
ven and  the  British  and  the  Prench  delend  ua— lie  at  the  door  of 
our  own  Goverrxment. 
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Par  better  It  would  be  that  the  Cassandra-llke  warning  of  "too 
little  and  too  late!"  be  sounded  before  rather  than  after  the  event, 
and  that  It  be  heeded. 

TTiere  Is  hcense  for  no  American  to  Join  In  criticisms  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  because  It  loafed  away  the  happy 
hours  of  peace;  l)ecause.  knowing,  as  all  the  world  knew,  how  Herr 
.ililler  was  converting  the  whole  of  Germany  Into  an  arsenal  and 
att  army  of  air  and  land:  knowing,  as  all  the  world  knew,  his 
grandiose  plans,  outlined  frankly  and  In  detail  In  Mein  Kampf — 
stUl  the  British  Government  did  not  prepare  for  the   Inevitable. 

For  our  own  Government  has  been  no  less  culpably  short-sighted. 

It.  too.  has  wasted  the  years  of  opportunity.  While  pouring  out 
Its  billions,  while  adding  twenty-flve  billions  to  the  national  debt. 
It  has  neglected  the  supreme  duty  of  national  defense  In  a  world 
crumblin:?  into  chaos  and  dark  night. 

Not  orily  has  it  slighted  defense.  It  has  failed  utterly  to 
strengthen  our  Internal  resources,  to  build  our  productive  capacity, 
to  buttress  our  financial  power,  to  encourage  industry,  restore  agrl- 
cul:ure.  cure  our  running  sore  of  unemployment.  And  now  should 
our  first  line  of  defense  on  the  Rhine  and  In  the  British  Navy 
fail  us.  we  could  face  the  catastrophe  of  war  shamefully  xmpre- 
pared  In  both  civic  and  military  might. 

The  most  powerful  and  richest  nation  on  this  earth,  with  the 
mcst  resourceful  and  intelligent  population,  may  some  day  lie 
supine  before  the  thundering  legions  of  the  plunderer,  weakened 
and  drained  of  its  strength,  becavise  its  talents  were  buried  in  the 
ground  as  its  head  was  burled  in  the  sand. 

•If  the  situation  of  the  Navy  Is  difficult  to  credit."  comment 
Alscp-Kintner,  "that  of  the  Army  is  simply  hair  raising."  There 
are  hardly  enough  antiaircraft  guns  to  defend  the  single  city  of 
New  York.  And  they  are  obsolete  and  inefficient.  Machine  guns, 
artillery,  tanks,  are  lacking.  Hardly  more  than  1.500  military  air 
pilots  are  trained  In  a  year.  And  there  is  no  reserve  material,  no 
adequate  industrial  machine  to  support  and  supply  the  fighting 
forces,  though  their  numbers  are  ridiculously  inadequate. 

It  Is  neither  hysterical  nor  alarmist  to  mention  these  things. 
The  facts  need  to  be  brought  out  In  the  open.  They  need  to  be 
considered  and  discussed.  While  there  Is  no  present  likelihood  of 
an  attempted  Invasion  of  our  shores,  time  is  flying  on  the  wings 
of  light  and  no  man  can  guess  what  a  not  very  distant  tomorrow 
may  bring. 

The  lesson  now  being  learned  as  a  harvest  of  barren  regret  by 
Britain  stares  us  In  the  face. 

In  self-defense  the  United  States  could  be.  and  should  be. 
Impregnable.  But  today  it  is  not.  No  more  will  it  be  next  year, 
or  the  next,  or  the  nex"-.  If  the  policy  of  neglect  and  the  rile  of 
inefBclency  are  contlnutd. 

Yet  another  menace  calls  for  attention  It  exists  within  our 
walls,  as  it  has  existed  within  every  land  Hitler  has  invaded — the 
loathesome  and  traitorous  Fifth  Column.  We  cannot  doubt  its 
existence.  We  cannot  doubt  Its  burrowing  and  infiltration  Into 
strategic  works  and  positions.  Industrial  and  civic,  even  military. 
It  is  time  to  stop  sneering  at  and  discrediting  the  Dies  committee. 
It  is  time  for  Senator  Norris  to  discontinue  his  attacks  on  Director 
Hoover  and  his  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  time  is  at  hand,  in  a  word,  to  "Wake  Up,  America!" 


A  Choice  Between  Safety  and  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  C.  L.  NELSON  AT  ROCHESTER,  MINN. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  by  Dr.  C.  L. 
Nelson,  democratic  chairman  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota,  delivered  over  the  radio  at  Rochester, 
Minn.,  on  April  29,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  coming  campaign  the  voters  of  the  country  are  going  to 
be  confronted  with  the  duty  of  making  a  choice  of  the  kind  of 
government  they  wish  to  have  in  Washington.  In  Presidential 
election  years  they  always  have  to  make  such  a  decision,  but  it  was 
never  more  important  than  it  will  be  this  year.  There  have  been 
times  when  our  national  affairs  were  undl8turl)ed  by  economic  or 
social  questions  of  vital  importance,  when  there  was  no  aharp 
cleavage  to  distinguish  one  of  the  major  political  parties  from  the 
other,  so  that  it  did  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the 
average  citizen  wtUch  one  was  in  power. 


During  the  present  decade,  however,  no  such  situation  has  ex- 
isted. The  difference  between  the  policies  of  the  two  major 
parties  has  been  so  wide  and  sharp  that  the  importance  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  which  one  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  national  affairs  has  been  critical.  It  was  a 
choice  between  safety  and  disaster.  The  Republican  Party,  after 
12  years  of  unmolested  and  lucky,  haphazard  driving,  at  last  had 
the  inevitable  crash  and  the  Democratic  Party  was  called  upon 
to  reassemble  the  wreckage  and  get  the  machine  going  again.  It 
performed  the  task  so  speedily  and  so  satisfactorily  that  It  re- 
ceived the  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  perple  In  1936. 
The  jieople  had  not  forgotten  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  Republican 
regime,  they  appreciated  the  solid  benefits  brought  to  them  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  and  they  were  content. 

No  matter  who  the  candidates  may  be  this  year,  the  same  situa- 
tion exists  today  that  the  voters  had  to  meet  in  1936.  The  policies 
of  the  two  leading  parties  are  as  distinct  and  different,  and  their 
courses  of  action  as  divergent,  as  they  were  in  the  two  preceding 
campaigns.  The  Democratic  Party  stands  for  progress,  for  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  for  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  national 
prosperity  and  for  giving  security  to  the  greatest  nuniber.  The 
Republican  Party  has  adopted  for  Its  slogan,  'Let  Us  Go  Back," 
It  ttirns  Its  face  toward  the  dead  past,  and  both  by  precept  and 
action  declares  itself  in  favor  of  restricting  prosperity  and  privi- 
leges to  enjoyment  by  the  favored  few.  Despite  the  tribulations 
Incident  to  its  long  and  weary  wanderings  In  exile  It  has  learned 
nothing.  It  clings  to  outmoded  doctrines  and  remains  true  to  Its 
masters  who  sold  It  down  the  river. 

For  a  time  after  the  bursting  of  the  iridescent  soap  bubbles 
blown  by  the  Coolldge  and  Hoover  administrations,  the  party  was 
so  c  ;mpletely  disintegrated  that  It  gave  evidence  of  life  only 
through  occasional  spasmodic  convtilslons  like  those  of  a  chicken 
after  Us  head  has  been  cut  off  Its  frightened  so-called  leaders 
disappeared  into  cyclone  cellars  and  tho«e  who  had  to  remain  on 
the  scene  moped  around  In  helpl?ss  liewKderment  They  witnessed 
the  bold  and  energetic  manner  with  which  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration took  hold  of  the  desperate  situation  and  brought  order  out 
of  chaos.  They  saw  the  confidence  of  the  country  return  under 
this  inspired  leadership,  they  saw  the  machinery  of  Government 
transformed  from  an  instrument  helpless  in  the  face  of  destruction 
into  a  positive  means  of  restoration  and  healing.  Their  benumbed 
wits  even  sensed  the  sigh  of  relief  and  Joy  that  went  up  from  the 
whole  country  over  being  saved  from  the  abyss  toward  which  12 
years  of  frenzied,  irresponsible  Republican  rule  had  hurried  them. 
In  that  condition  rf  fright  and  stupor  many  members  of  the 
O.  O.  P  went  along  with  the  Democrats  for  a  while  In  their  work 
of  building  up  the  country  and  correcting  the  evils  which  had 
brought  It  to  the  brink.  Without  resources  of  their  own.  they 
were  glad  to  be  led  But  when  they  felt  themselves  to  be  entirely 
out  of  danger  they  began  singly  and  in  groups  to  revert  to  type. 
Instinct  and  habit  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  a  short 
course  In  true  dcmcx;racy  and  the  leopard  spots  began  to  reappear 
In  all  their  former  clear  visibility. 

And  so  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  pull  themselves  togfther 
a  little  what  do  we  find  them  doing?  Prcposlng  some  new.  dofl- 
nlte  method  of  dealing  with  the  problems  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  the  country?  Advocating  Improvement  and  extension  of  the 
benefits  brought  to  the  people  by  the  measures  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration?  Far  from  It.  They  were  not  for  any  Improve- 
ments: they  were  for  restoring  the  past,  for  going  back  to  the 
good  old  American  way. 

American  way,  old  or  new,  sounds  good,  but  when  you  come 
to  examine  what  they  mean  by  it  you  And  it  means  the  good 
old  high  tariff  of  the  steel  and  textile  trusts,  of  Joe  Grundys. 
the  Mellons.  the  Weirs,  and  the  Oirdlers — the  good  old  tariff 
through  which  the  Republican  Party  enabled  the  manufacturers 
for  scores  of  years  to  fatten  off  the  American  farmer  and  the 
general  consumer. 

This  showed  itself  In  the  concerted  way  in  which  the  Repub- 
licans In  Congress  set  about  It  to  defeat  the  trade -agreements 
program,  the  only  rational,  civilized  way  for  making  tariff  rates 
to  protect  the  public  and  expand  foreign  commerce  that  has  ever 
been  put  Into  effect  In  this  country.  The  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress might  differ  among  themselves  about  other  things,  they  might 
be  disorganized,  but  when  It  came  to  protecting  their  source  of 
supplies,  the  foundation  of  their  existence,  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  the  consumer,  and  the  countrj'  as  a  whole  could  go  hang — 
they  stood  for  the  pap.  All  thej  disagreements  disappeared  under 
the  cohesive  Influence  of  public  plunder.  They  were  united  for 
the  good  old  tariff,  fashioned  In  the  good  old  way  by  logrolling. 
trading,  and  the  lobbies  of  special   Interests. 

What  the  Republicans  wanted  to  go  back  to  and  why  was  well 
described  by  Representative  Doughton.  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  In  telling  about  the  framing  of 
the  Hawley-Smoot  Act.  "No  group  or  Interest  not  ably  repre- 
sented at  the  grabfest."  he  said,  "was  given  more  than  secondary 
or  passing  consideration,  and.  Judged  by  their  actions,  nothing 
cotild  have  been  further  from  the  minds  of  the  bill's  sponsors  than 
the  general  welfare  of  the  American  people.  Some  of  the  most 
favored  of  the  benefit  grabbers  actually  attended  the  executive 
sessions  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  so  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed, while  Democratic  members  of  the  committee  were  ex- 
cluded. The  experts  and  clerks  of  other  favored  groups  were  given 
desks  In  the  committee  rooms  and  became  a  part  of  the  committee 
staff.  The  connection  t>etween  tariff  benefits  and  service  to  the 
Republican  Party   was   never  stronger.     Those  who  had  responded 
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meet  liberally  when  the  campaign  hat  was  passed  had  the  loudest 
and  most  effective  voices  in  the  distribution  of  the  pie." 

What  kind  of  chanoe  has  the  fanner  or  the  consumer  or  the 
average  American  citizen  against  a  set-up  like  that? 

But,  a  return  to  advocacy  and  defeiue  of  the  extortionate  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  Its  favors  to  special  Interests,  is  not  the  only 
way  Republicans  have  shown  that  they  have  not  changed  their 
ways  or  their  afflUatlons.  They  fight  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act 
and  the  Labor  Relations  Board,  two  measures  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  which  have  done  so  much  to  protect  labor  in  its 
rights  and  to  secure  a  decent  wage  for  all  workers  This  opposi- 
tion has  not  been  straightforward  and  aboveboard  because  of  their 
fear  of  the  labor  vote,  but  has  taken  the  underhanded  form  of 
hampering  these  agencies  by  cutting  the  appropriations  n.x^ssary 
for  their  successful  operation.  And  they  have  avoided  coming  out 
m  the  open  alx)Ut  this  by  not  going  on  record  in  a  roll  call. 

Listen  to  a  rep>ort  on  their  behavior  by  the  newspaper  Labor, 
"This  arrangement"  (avoidance  of  a  record  vote),  says  the  paper. 
•Ms  made  to  order  for  artful  dodgers  and  explains  why.  of  the  169 
Republicans  In  the  House,  only  9  voted  against  the  raid.  Many 
of  these  Republicans  represent  large  industrial  districts  with  strong 
union  organizations,  but  they  felt  they  were  safe  In  voting  against 
labors  Interests  because  they  were  not  compelled  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  for  all  the  world  to  see." 

Thus  the  representatives  of  the  Republican  Party  In  Congress 
reveal  that  It  is  still  the  party  of  reaction  and  the  protector  of 
privilege.  It  still  seeks  to  defeat  or  hamstring  every  measure 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  vhole  and  to  rettu-n  the 
Government  to  the  keeping  of  those  who  will  use  Its  power  to 
exploit  the  masses  for  the  enrichment  of  a  small  special  class. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  recall  to  the  wide  awake  and  Intelligent 
what  this  Democratic  administration  of  President  Roosevelt  has 
done  In  the  way  of  strengthening  the  structure  of  democracy 
against  the  forces  which  were  at  work  to  undermine  it  and 
weaken  confidence  In  Its  efficiency  The  security  given  to  the 
aged  and  unemployed,  the  safety  assured  to  bank  depositors,  the 
protection  afforded  to  Investors,  the  energetic  measures  taken  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  farmers,  Improve  their  condition,  and  ex- 
tend their  market,  laws  enacted  for  the  betterment  of  working- 
men  m  the  way  of  rights  and  wages — these  are  all  due  entirely  to 
the  enlightened,  humane,  and  progressive  administration  which 
the  Democratic  Party  has  given  to  the  country  during  the  past 
7  years  It  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  St^indlng  squarely  upon 
It  victory  over  any  assaults  that  can  be  made  against  It  Is  as- 
sured. An  appreciative  country  will  not  permit  that  these  achieve- 
ments should  be  destroyed. 


American  Legion  Program  of  World  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Aprti  24) ,  1940 


REPORT  OF   THE   FOREIGN   RELATIONS   COMMllTEE   OF  THE 

AMERICAN  LEGION 


Mr,  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  report  of  the  foreign 
relations  committee  of  the  American  Legion,  adopted  Janu- 
ary 29,  1940,  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Indianapolis, 
and  approved  unanimously  by  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
May  3.  1940, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  foreign  relations  committee  of  ttoe  American  Legion,  consist- 
ing of  Chairman  Wllbvu-  M  Alter,  of  Denver.  Colo  ;  Anson  T  Mc- 
Cook,  of  Hartford.  Conn.;  and  O.  K.  Armrtrong.  gf  Springfield,  Mo., 
met  at  national  headquarters  here  Janxiary  29  and  30  The  com- 
mittee agreed  unanimously  upon  the  following  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  national  executive  committee  at  Its 
meeting  here  next  May  2  and  3 : 

"The  du^-  confronting  your  committee  1«  the  announcement  of  a 
foreign-relations  policy  which  will  avert  involvement  in  interna- 
tional disturbances  and  leave  otu-  Nation  in  Its  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  peace,  with  Its  sovereignty  and  independence  secure.  We 
base  this  pollcv  upon  mandates  of  national  conventions,  rather 
than  cmbarlclne  on  uncharted  courses,  or  expifssing  personal 
opinions  upon  particular  phases  of  this  great  problem. 

"MUST  KEEP   OCT  OF  WAB 
"To  exert  every  possible  effort  to  keep  our  country  out  of  war  Is 
the  definite  mandate  of  the  last  national  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.     That  mandate  reads: 


'•  'The  American  Legion  views  with  gravest  concern  the  ap- 
parently widespread  belief  that  this  Nation  must  Inevitably  beoome 
Involved  in  the  present  Etiropean  conflict.  We  not  only  believe 
that  this  Nation  need  not  become  involved,  but  insist  and  demand 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  pursue 
a  policy  that,  while  preserving  the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  this 
Nation,  will  prevent  involvement  In  this  conflict.  The  American 
Legion  Is  not  a  law  boay.  It  often  has  recommended  to  the 
Congress  the  enactment  of  legislation  establlBhlng  a  permanent 
or  fixed  policy  on  Important  national  problems.  The  American 
Legion  has  always  strenuously  advocated  that  this  Nation  pursue  a 
policy  of  neutrality  and  peace.  In  the  present  world  crisis  world 
conditions  may  change  so  rapidly  that  a  pronoimcement  by  the 
American  Legion  at  this  time  on  specific  legislation  might  be 
wholly  Inadequate  In  the  near  futu-e.  Therefore,  with  full  con- 
fidence In  the  President  and  the  Congress,  we  demand  that  the 
Congress  continue  In  session  during  the  present  grave  crisis  and 
that  appropriate  action  be  taken  to  preserve  the  peace,  sovereignty, 
and  dignity  of  this  Nation,  and  that  our  armed  forces  be  expanded 
Immediately  to  maintain  oiu-  neutrality.' 

"EIGHT-POINT   PLATFORM    tniGED 

"In  furtherance  of  this  and  early  convention  mandates,  we  urge 
specifically  the  support  of  the  following: 

"1.  To  maintain  an  adequate  national  defense.  Including  the 
principle  of  universal  service. 

"2.  To  uphold  the  principles  of  nonintervention  and  noninter- 
ference,  as   embodied    In   the   Monroe   Doctrine. 

"3.  To  urge  continually  upon  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  they  make  every  effort  to  prevent  our  In- 
volvement m  the  present  wars,  and  to  cooperate  with  them  to 
that  end. 

"4.  To  demonstrate  that  our  Involvement  In  war  Is  not  In- 
evitable and  must  not  occur. 

■•5.  To  combat  vigorously  propaganda,  of  whatever  kind  and 
from  whatever  source,  designed  to  break   down  our  neutrality. 

"6.  To  strive  for  the  restoration  of  good  faith  and  nonaggresslon 
among  men  and  nations,  without  which  there  can  be  no  lasting 
peace. 

"7.  We  have  necessarily  stated  this  program  In  basic  terms  be- 
cause details  change  with  changing  conditions.  It  Is  also  to  t>e 
noted  that  by  action  of  the  national  convention,  resolutions  re- 
lating to  F.  I.  D.  A.  C.  have  become  Inapplicable. 

■•8  As  our  contribution  toward  this  goal  of  permanej  t  peace 
and  safeguard  against  war,  we  of  the  American  Legion  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  seek  and  keep  an  honest  neutrality;  to  do  our  own 
thinking  and  to  analyze  propagarJa,  whether  It  emanates  frona 
abroad  or  at  home;  and  above  all,  to  safeguard  our  own  security, 
our  own  liberties,  and  our  own  Constitution  sigalrut  attack." 


Home  Defense  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  E.  G,  B,  RILEY 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  E.  G.  B.  Riley,  of  Laconia,  N.  H..  on  the  subject  of  a  home- 
defense  force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  crucial  battle  of  this  war  Is  now  being  fought. 

Hitler  today,  by  Invading  Belgium,  may  have  made  his  first  seri- 
ous error. 

It  was  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  CJermans  would  Invade  and 
conquer  Holland  If  they  kept  Belgium  In  the  neutral  column. 

By  refraining  from  Invading  Belgium,  Hitler  would  have  pro- 
tected hU  right  West  Wall  flank  from  both  air  and  land  attacks. 
He  is  now  forced  to  combat  the  land  and  air  forces  of  the  Allies  on 
Belgian  soil  without  proper  land  fortifications. 

The  Germans  must  be  successful  In  driving  out  of  Belgium  every 
single  soldier  of  the  Allies,  or  they  will  be  unable  to  reap  the  bene- 
flte  fiBined  by  their  occupancy  of  Holland. 

On  September  17,  1939.  over  7»4  months  ago,  and  only  18  day* 
after  this  war  started,  your  analyst,  over  this  same  radio  station, 
stated:  "Focus  your  attention  on  Rumania  and  note  that  which 
will  take  place  In  the  southeastern  section  of  Europe.  It  will  \ye 
most  interesting  to  watch,  not  the  western  front,  but  Belgluna, 
Holland,  and  Denmark." 

On  November  23.  1939.  nearly  6  months  ago,  in  an  address  to  the 
Laconia  Rotary  Club,  excerpts  of  which  were  printed  In  the  La- 
conia   Evening    Citizen    of    that    date,    yoor    analyst    stated    that 
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Germany  would  surely  Invade  Denmark.  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and 
further  stated  that  Norway  would  be  apportioned  between  Germany 

and  Russia.  ^  ,       ,.     ,      ♦  ^ 

You  will  note  that  In  the  latter  forecast  I  purposely  eliminated 
mention  of  Belgium  because  of  that  country's  value  as  a  neutral 
to  Germany  as  a  protective  barrier. 

Although  It  must  be  admitted  that  Germany  will  be  in  a  much 
more  advantageous  position  if  successful  in  occupying  Belgium  in 
its  entirety  than  if  only  Holland  were  conquered,  your  analyst  be- 
lieves that  the  risks  taken  by  Hitler  in  invading  Belgium  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  results  that  may  be  attained. 

The  new  Invasions  are  motivated  by  Hitler's  rcali2atlons  that 
success  in  Holland  and  Belgium  will  bring  Into  this  war  as  German 
allies  Italy.   Spain,  and  Japan. 

To  date  the  Allies  have  been  fighting  a  losing  battle.  If  Germany 
attains  a  full  measure  of  success  in  Holland  and  Belgitmi.  the  Allies 
will  not  have  more  than  one  chance  out  of  three  of  winning  this 

Germany's  chief  Allies  In  this  war  are  "the  traditions  of  the 
British  Army  and  naval  forces."  These  traditions  are  Germany's 
"£fTh  and  sixth  columns"  and  "the  Trojan  horse"  which  will  surely 
bring  about  the  most  costly  defeat  that  this  world  of  ours  has  ever 
witnessed  unless  reality  and  coordmation  supplants  the  memory  of 
past  accomplishments  and  the  unwarranted  assurance  of  physical 
and  mental  superiority. 

The  victories  of  Trafalgar  and  Jutland  are  still  looked  upon  as 
proof  that  the  Nation  that  controls  the  sea  can  successfully  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  any  combination  of  hostile  foreign  nations. 

The  defeats  of  Gallipoll  and  Norway  are  immediately  relegated 
to  the  category  of  unimportant  trivial  incidences  and  no  beneficial 
changes  of  tactics,  equipment,  or  armaments  result  therefrom. 

Since  the  day  that  the  Russian-German  alliance  was  announced, 
there  has  not  occurred  one  invasion  of  any  foreign  nation  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  every  move  relating  to  the  Invasion  of  Finland 
by  Riissia,  and  of  Denmark  and  Norway  by  Germany  found  the 
Allies  unprepared  and  unable  to  give  the  assistance  necessary  to 
stem  the  tide  of  war. 

It  does  not  require  other  than  clear  thinking  and  observance  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  means  and  weapons  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
batant nations  to  foresee  that  which  is  most  certain  to  occur. 

A  few  hours  study  of  the  war  tactics  and  political  theories  taught 
bv  MaJ.  Gen.  Karl  Haushofer  at  the  German  academy  in 
Munich  which  was  attended  by  Hitler.  Gcering.  and  Gcebbels.  will 
give  you  an  accurate  insight  into  that  which  is  to  be  attempted  by 
the  Germans.  Hitl'^'  has  bared  his  mind  to  the  world  in  his  book 
Mein  Kampf.  He  hts  Informed  his  enemies  of  his  plans  for  the 
future  and  because  he  has  done  so  they  will  not  give  credence  to 
these  plans 

While  the  German  Implements  of  war  continue  to  prove  success- 
ful, you  can  be  certain  that  Hitler  will  follow  the  most  direct 
course  to  this  declared  end.  viz.  the  subjugation  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Norwegian  debacle  has  cleaj-ly  demonstrated  that  German 
bombing  and  pursuit  planes  operating  from  properly  constructed 
and  situated  aviation  fields  can  wrest  control  of  the  air  from  any 
planes  operating  from  naval  airplane  carriers  or  from  aviation 
fields  far  distant   from  the  scene  of  battle. 

This  is  more  understandable  when  you  are  aware  that  a  plane 
In  order  to  land  on  the  deck  of  an  airplane  carrier  must  have  a 
comparatively  slow  landing  speed. 

In  addition  these  planes  are  catapaulted  Into  the  air  from  the 
decks  of  the  carrier  by  machinery.  As  a  result  of  these  two  re- 
quirements the  planes  operating  from  carriers  have  neither  the 
speed  nor  maneuverability  of  planes  operating  from  land  aviation 
fields  with  their  longer  and  safer  take-off  and  landing  runways  or 
their  greater  proi>elling  power. 

The  aviation  fields  of  Norway  are  in  Germany's  possession, 
thereby  giving  them  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Allies. 

Now  that  entire  southern  end  central  Norway  is  under  Ger- 
many's control,  together  with  practically  all  fjords  south  of  Narvik, 
Germany  will  proceed  to  consolidate  her  newly  conquered  territory 
by  the  use  of  planes  and  submarines,  at  the  same  time  harassing 
and  hampering  the  Allies'  attempt  to  land  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments at  Narvik. 

Your  analyst  does  not  agree  with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
experts  that  the  Norwegian  invasion  was  for  the  purp>ose  of  guar- 
anteeing to  Germany  a  supply  of  Swedish  iron  ore,  but  believes 
that  Germany's  main  objective  was  to  secure  naval  and  aviation 
bases  that  would  be  of  material  assistance  in  airplane  and  sub- 
marine attacks  on  the  British  Isles  and  British  naval  tmits.  to- 
gether with  giving  Germany  absolute  control  of  the  Kattegat  and 
Skagerrak.  Germany  has  thus  protected  herself  against  attack 
from  the  north. 

While  completing  the  consolidation  of  German  gains  In  Nor- 
way, Germany  will  force  Sweden  to  sign  a  most  humiliating  secret 
treaty. 

If  Sweden  agrees  to  the  demobilization  of  her  Army  and  agrees 
to  trade  exclusively  with  Germany  and  Russia,  she  will  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  a  nominal  form  of  self-government.  Neverthe- 
less, Germany  will  dominate  Sweden  Just  as  completely  as  though 
she  had  invaded  and  conquered  that  country. 

Germany  will  wHllngly  waste  little  time  on  Sweden.  Hitler 
Wishes  to  reach  his  objective  before  the  Allies  awaken. 

If  Italy's  shadow  boxing  In  southeastern  Europe  and  the  Medl- 
tcmuiean  Sea  has  not  resulted  In  some  incident  that  will   bring 


about  a  war,  Germany  will  encourage  tension  in  order  to  keep  a 
laree  part  of  the  Allied  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

With  Holland  and  Belgium  subjugated.  German  planes  will  be 
within  less  than  15  minute  flying  time  of  Dover  and  only  20 
minutes  from  London.  England,  and  Germany  would  then  be  able 
to  successfully  contest  the  control  of  the  air  over  the  English 
Channel. 

The  overdone  display  of  friendship  for  the  French  on  the  West 
wall  and  in  the  German  pre.ss  by  the  Germans  can  well  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  only  from  the  aviation  fields  of  Prance 
can  emanate  an  air  attack  which  would  seriously  injure  German 
defenses  and  cause  serious  damage  to  German  munition  and 
Industrial  plants 

Until  today  Germany  has  refrained  from  serious  air  attacks  on 
France  only  because  of  her  fear  of  retaliation  by  the  latter  country. 
After  having  demonstrated  the  futility  of  trying  to  curb  the  air 
activities  of  Germany  and  the  invasion  of  all  small  adjoining 
neutral  nations.  Hitler  will  launch  his  first  serious  attempt  to 
bring  about  peace.  He  will  count  heavily  on  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many can  unleash  an  air  blitzkrieg  that  will  wreck  every  im- 
portant industrial  city  in  the  British  Isles,  and.  also,  that  from 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  Norwegian  ba.ses  Germany's  submarines 
can  wreak  havoc  on  England's  food  and  supply  lines. 

In  the  comparatively  short  period  of  time  that  will  elapse  be- 
fore Germany  can  accomplish  these  resiUts,  it  will  be  Impossible 
for  England  to  gain  control  of  the  air. 

Germany,  operating  from  Norwegian  airports.  200  miles  nearer 
the  British  naval  base  at  Scapa  Flow  than  the  present  airports  In 
Germany,  will  either  sink  every  large  British  naval  unit  or  cause 
their  withdrawal  to  other  waters. 

The  refKJrted  2.000  antiaircraft  guns  encircling  Scapa  Flow  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  little  more  effective  against  the  speedy 
armored   bombers  than   putty   blowers   and   slingshots. 

Less  than  40  years  ago  the  then  all-powerful  battleship  was  the 
admitted  master  weapon  of  the  world. 

The  Influence  of  the  battleship  extended  to  every  foreign  port 
and  was  the  primary  means  of  conquest. 

The  Whitehead  torpedo  was  the  first  challenge  to  Its  might, 
then  25  years  ago  the  submarine  arose  to  hurl  a  more  serious  chal- 
lenge at  the  diminishing  power  of  the  sea  mastodon. 

The  submarine  brought  about  the  necessity  of  protecting  each 
Individual  battleship  with  a  small  fleet  of  speedy  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, and  submarine  chafers. 

After  5  years  of  practical  wartime  experience  in  Ethiopia,  China, 
and  Spain  the  airplane  was  developed  to  a  point  where  it  required 
but  minor  refinements  to  prove  its  superiority  over  any  naval  luilt 
or  military  weapon. 

Any  observant,  clearthlnklng  Individual  could  recognize  at  that 
time  that  the  slow,  cumbersome  battleship  was  more  of  a  liability 
than  an  asset,  although  anyone  daring  to  state  the  real  facts  was 
made  the  target  of  abuse  and  charged  with  heresy,  lack  of  patri- 
otism, and  loose  thinking  No  more  revealing  illustration  can  be 
set  forth  of  the  peculiar  channel  of  thought  utilized  by  the  naval 
authorities  of  the  world's  powers  than  by  quoting  you  an  excerpt 
from  The  World  Crisis,  the  author  of  which  was  none  other  than 
Winston  Chiirchill,  the  present  war  lord  of  England: 

"For  consider  these  ships,  so  vast  in  themselves  yet  so  small,  so 
easily  lost  to  sight  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  •  •  •  on  them, 
as  we  conceived,  floated  the  might,  majesty,  dominion,  and  power 
of  the  British  Empire.  All  our  long  hlstor>',  built  up  century  after 
centtiry,  all  our  great  affairs  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  all  the 
means  of  livelihood  and  safety  of  our  faithful.  Industrious,  active 
p)opulation  depended  on  them.  Open  the  sea  cocks  and  let  them 
sink  beneath  tne  surface,  as  another  fleet  was  one  day  to  do  in 
another  British  harbor  far  to  the  north,  and  in  a  few  minutes — 
half  an  hour  at  the  most — the  whole  outlook  of  the  world  wou'.d 
be  changed.  The  British  Empire  would  dissolve  like  a  dream;  each 
Isolated  community  struggling  forward  by  Itself:  the  central  pow-^r 
of  union  broken;  mighty  provinces,  empires  In  themselves,  drifting 
helplessly  out  of  control,  and  falling  a  prey  to  strangers;  Europe, 
after  one  sudden  convulsion,  passing  into  the  iron  grip  and  rule  of 
the  Teuton  and  of  all  that  the  Teutonic  s>-stem  meant.  •  •  • 
Guard  them  well,  admirals  and  captains,  hardy  tars  and  tall  ma- 
rines; guard  them  well  and  guide  them  true  " 
Thus  spoke  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Winston  Churchill. 
Less  than  48  hours  ago.  appearing  before  Parliament,  both  War 
Lord  Churchill  and  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  admitted  that  the 
Allies  were  practically  helpless  until  they  gained  the  mastery  of 
the  air  and  warned  that  this  would  take  no  little  time. 

War  Lord  Winston  Churchill,  defending  himself  against  the  Jus- 
tifiable attacks  of  the  opposition,  used  these  very  words: 

"But  the  fact  remains  that  we  failed  to  achieve  the  air  parity 
which  was  considered  vital  to  our  security.  Our  numerical  de- 
ficiency In  the  air — In  spite  of  our  superiority  In  quality,  both  of 
men  and  materials — condemns  us  and  will  condemn  us  for  some 
time  to  come,  to  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  suffering,  and  danger, 
which  we  must  endure  with  firmness  until  more  favorable  condi- 
tions can  be  established — as  assuredly  they  will.  He  would  be  a 
wise  man  who  knew  all  about  this  war  There  Is  no  use  talking 
about  this  war  In  terms  of  the  last  one.  Power  of  the  air  hiis 
greatly  affected  It.  In  some  ways  It  has  decisively  affected  the 
movement  of  fieets  and  armies.  We  must  not  exaggerate  this  new 
factor,  but  neither  must  we  refuse  to  give  it  Its  deadly  due" 

If  Germany  Is  to  be  stopped  or  even  temporarily  restrained  by 
the  Allies  In  her  devastating  rape  of  Europe  and  Asia  immediate 
dianges  of  leaderslilp  will  have  to  be  made. 
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It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  in  1915  and  1916.  after  the  auto- 
mobile and  tractor  was  a  proven  means  of  transportation,  the 
Allies  purchased  In  this  and  other  countries  every  available  horse 
for  their  cavalry  and  every  available  mule  for  army  transporta- 
tion purposes.  They  failed  even  at  that  late  date  to  realize  that 
cavalry  and  mules  had  been  supplanted  by  mechanized  units. 

The  world  will  never  forget  the  attempt  of  the  Allies  to  blast 
their  way  through  the  Dardanelles  with  the  resulting  Gallipoll 
dlsa-ster. 

Winston  Churchill  was  then  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  history  charges  him  with  the  responsibility  for  the  fiasco. 

Winston  Churchill  was  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  during 
the  Norwegian  debacle  and  history  will  charge  him  with  this 
second  defeat  which  In  many  respects  closely  parallels  the  Gallipoll 
episode. 

Both  of  these  dcieats  can  be  laid  to  the  traditions  of  the  navy; 
1  c,  the  belief  that  naval  power  Is  the  predominating  factor  of  any 
war  and  that  the  navy  is  the  first  line  of  defense. 

Unless  the  A'lles  give  absolute  control  of  all  branches  of  their 
military  power  to  a  coordinator  who  Is  not  steeped  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  any  specific  branch  of  the  service,  the  Allies  will  lose  this 
war. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  a  few  pages  of  American  history  and 
learn  that  which  oxu  records  show. 

Every  Individual  no  matter  how  high  his  standing  or  his  record 
of  accomplishments  hns  been  deemed  a  heretic  or  has  been  charged 
with  loose  thinking  or  with  being  pro-German  if  he  publicly  ex- 
presses views  which  confilct  with  the  opinioixs  of  those  who 
dominate  our  military  and  naval  activities. 

On  February  20.  1925.  14  years  ago.  Brig.  Gen.  William  Mitchell 
told  the  House  Aircraft  Committee,  in  Washington:  "There's  no 
escape  of  shipping  on  the  sea  from  an  air  atack.  We  have  to 
baby  them  over  the  sea  Any  ship  that  fioats  in  the  water  is 
absolutelv  at  the  mercy  of  an  air  attack." 

General  Mitchell  in  1921.  18  years  ago.  began  his  drive  for  a 
separate  aviation  department  having  equality  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  DepartmenU. 

General  MltcheU  stated  at  that  time:  "The  whole  training  of  the 
Navy  is  that  the  armored  ship  Is  mistress  on  the  sea.  whereas 
actually  It  Is  Just  as  helpless  as  the  armored  knight  was  when  the 
firearm  was  brought  against  him." 

General  Mitchell,  then  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Service,  conducted 
a  5-ycar  campaign  and  when  he  refused  to  abandon  his  criticism 
Of  both  Army  and  Navy  Departments  In  connection  with  their 
aviation  policies  he  was"  forced  to  resign,  following  court  martial 
and  an  oidered  susp>eneion  of  5  years. 

General  Mitchell  died  4  years  ago.  crucified  on  the  altar  of 
tradition,  a  murt\-r  to  his  country. 

Congress  should  posthumously  award  Gen.  William  Mitchell  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

Col.  Charles  Lindbergh,  immediately  prior  to  this  war.  stated 
facts  concerning  the  relative  strength  of  the  German  air  forces 
as  compared  to  those  of  England  and  France.  He  was  immediately 
charged  with  bias,  prejudice,  and  of  being  pro-German 

Within  1  year  the  correctness  of  his  statements  has  been  most 
conclusively  proven 

Colonel  Lindbergh,  the  world's  acknowledged  aviation  authority, 
who  should  be  Immediately  placed  In  absolute  control  of  all  gov- 
ernmental production  and  operations  of  airplanes,  was  driven  into 
semlretlrement  by  the  ridicule,  crltlclan,  and  gibes  of  moronic 
big  wigs. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  In  our  Navy  and  War 
Departments  we  have  many  officers  who  are  as  efficient  as  those 
of  any  nation  in  the  world,  but  they  dare  not  state  their  views  or 
even  assert  themselves. 

ThU   military    yoke    of   slavery    must   be    Immediately    discarded. 
Without    the    weight    of    public    opinion    to    support    them,    no 
•dmiral   or   general    has   the    temerity   to   give    voice    to   the   real 
conditions  surrounding  our  military  preparedness. 

It  can  be  sutod.  with  /ew  exceptions,  that  everyone.  Irrespective 
of  position,  who  has  had  close  contact  with  prominent  foreign  Allied 
Btateemen.  becomes  steeped  In  their  erroneous  conclusion  that 
there  Is  no  defense  of  one's  country  other  than  by  naval  units 
Like  millions  of  others,  your  analyst  is  a  great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Raymond  Gram  Swing,  the  radio's  recognized  International  au- 
thcrtty. 

Let  us  note  the  results  the  domination  of  the  air  by  the  Germans 
over  the  Allies,  as  evidenced  by  the  Norwegian  Invasion,  had  upon 
Mr.  Swing's  opinion. 

Under  date  of  February  6,  1940,  Mr.  Swing  wrote  your  analyst 
as  follows: 

"The  United  States  is  a  naval  power,  and  invasion  Is  the  last 
thing  that  could  happen  to  us.  It  would  follow  after  defeat,  If  It 
happened  at  all  The  crucial  battle  that  would  decide  United  States 
Independence  would  probably  be  fought  thousands  of  miles  from 
our  shores.  When  a  nation  Is  weak,  other  nations  will  tell  It  what 
to  do.  This  is  the  essence  of  t>Tanny.  It  has  very  little  to  do 
With  soldiers  In  rowboats,  with  rifles  strapped  to  their  shoulders, 
landing  on  foreign  shores.  If  you  are  Interested  in  the  defense  of 
the  United  Slates,  you  had  better  be  interested  In  one  of  two 
things — either  a  two-ocean  Naw  or  the  Tlctory  of  the  British  Navy." 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Swing,  under  date  of  February  8,  your  analyst  set 
forth  that:   You  must  admit  that  there  has  been  no  conclusive 

test  that  prove*  that  aviation  will  not  make  Ineffectual  many  pres- 
ent types  of  naval  craft.  We  should  not  engage  In  any  naval  arma- 
ment race  until  we  know  that  which  Is  needed,  and  we  cannot  build 


any  eighty-  to  one-hundred-minion  dollar  battleships  unless  we 
sacrifice  o\ir  crtilser-bulldlng  schedule,  which  would  be  most 
hazardous." 

In  reply,  on  February  14,  Mr.  Swing  wrote  as  follows:  "I  am  all 
with  you  against  sending  American  boys  to  fight  in  the  trenches 
of  Europe  or  any  other  country.  What  has  that  to  do  with  your 
plan?  Our  defense  problem  Is  a  naval  problem.  I  am  not  backing 
General  Drum  any  more  than  I  am  backing  you,  nor  am  I  backing 
any  particular  naval  program.  But  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
Is  at  sea.     Thank  you  for  your  cotirteous  and  interesting  letter." 

Less  than  90  days  ago,  Raymond  Gram  Swing  absolutely  refused 
to  give  any  thought  or  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  airplane 
could  prove  to  be  the  master  of  naval  units  or  be  the  master  weapon 
of  defense. 

Less  than  10  days  ago,  Mr.  Swing,  In  one  of  his  Interesting  and 
instructive  broadcasts,  acknowledged  that  recent  happenings  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  airplane  and  battleship  were  now  "run- 
ning even." 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  our  Washington  representatives 
will  prove  themselves  to  be  of  a  mental  caliber  that  will  permit 
their  admitting  that  they  have  been  traveling  on  the  wrong  road 
of  thought. 

I  again  wish  to  present  for  your  consideration  my  home  defense 
force  plan. 

You  can  greatly  aid  In  Its  Immediate  adoption,  and  It  will 
assuredly  be  of  great  benefit  to  you  and  to  every  citizen  of  our 
TJnlted  States. 

My  plan  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  home-defense  force  which 
would  not  be  sent  out  of  the  United  States. 

The  basis  for  this  force  would  be  the  Civilian  Corwservatlon  Corps 
boys,  who,  upon  volunteering,  with  p&ientai  consent,  would  be 
transferred  from  the  said  Corps  to  the  proposed  home-defense 
force. 

These  volimtecrs.  who.  In  all  probability,  under  oiu-  existing 
laws,  would  be  caught  In  the  first  draft,  would,  under  my  plan, 
be  exempt  from  being  drafted  for  the  full  term  of  their  proposed 
2-year  eiiroUment. 

My  plan  provides  for  the  training  and  education  of  the  enrollees 
by  %'eterans  and  Army  officers  with  the  expressed  Intent  of  develop- 
mg  aviators,  aviation  ground  crews  of  mechanics,  and  of  develop- 
ing proper  aviation  fields  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  pay  of  the  enrollees  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  C.  C.  C  , 
with  the  same  provisions  that  now  exist,  that  two-thirds  of  their 
allowance  be  forwarded   to   their  families  or  dependents. 

By  such  a  plan  we  would  attain  many  desirable  ends  In  a  most 
economical  and  sound  manner: 

(1)  We  woiild  eliminate  the  formation  and  exjxinse  of  the  Army 
of  1,000.000  men  which  is  now  being  considered  by  Army  authori- 
ties, with  the  resultant  temptation  to  use  It  as  an  international 
tlireat  of  foreign  action.  By  so  doing  we  would  prevent  the  trans- 
porting of  our  citizens  to  fight  on  foreign  soil  for  foreign  nations 

(2)  We  would  be  giving  the  members  of  the  home-defense 
force  an  educational  and  mechanical  training  which  would  surely 
Increase  their  earning  capacity  even  though  their  military  train- 
ing were  never  called  to  use. 

(3)  We  would  be  aiding  in  solving  our  relief  problem. 

(4)  We  would  be  eliminating  the  possibility  of  the  disruption  of 
business  and  industry  necessarily  caxised  by  conscription. 

(5)  Lastly,  and  most  important,  the  United  States  would  have 
the  necessary  50,000  aviators,  competent  ground  crews  of  skilled 
mechanics,  and  properly  located  aviation  fields.  These  latter  are 
the  requisites  of  the  successful  defense  of  the  United  States,  but 
only  if  supplemented  by  proper  aviation  equipment,  speedy  cruis- 
ers, destroyers,  and  submarines. 

It  must  be  realized  that  over  90  percent  of  the  commercial  avia- 
tion franchises  and  aviation  fields  of  the  Pan  American  countries 
are  foreign-owned.  Prom  this  quarter  emanates  the  danger  of  air 
attack  on  the  United  States. 

No  pursuit  plane  can  arise  from  the  ground  and  successfully 
combat  a  speedy  bombing  plane  unless  the  former  has  sufficient 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  said  bombing  plane.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, neceasary  for  the  defense  of  this  country  to  proctire  a  fringe 
of  listening  and  observation  poets  located  several  hundred  miles 
from  our  borders. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  take  over,  by  piu-chase,  all 
islands  within  600  miles  of  the  Panama  Canal  arid  the  borders  at 
the  United  States.  This  can  be  economically  accomplished  by 
giving  the  owner  nations  credit  to  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
price  against  the  stun  now  due  this  country  for  their  first  World 

War  debts. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  obtain  listening  and  observation  poets 
from  our  so-called  Pan  American  neighbor*,  by  lease  and  treaty, 
in  order  to  protect  not  only  the  Panama  Canal,  but  also  our 
southern  border. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  set  forth  salient  and  deplorable 
facts  and  figures  developed  through  hearings  on  the  Army  and 
Navy  appropriation  bill. 

The  testimony  given  before  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold.  Chief  or  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and 
others,  divulged: 

1.  That  the  Army  had  only  52  bombing  planes  that  were  not 
obsolete. 

2  That  only  6,000  planes  will  be  produced  in  the  United  SUtes 
by  June  30.  1941.  that  Ifi  to  fill  the  needs  of  thla  country  and  all 
the  orders  of  foreign  countries. 

3  That  actual  deliveries  for  the  month  of  March  were  80  to 
the  Army.  23  to  the  Navy,  and  193  to  foreign  purchasers. 
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4  Th»t  estimated  actual  dellv«ie«  for  next  July  are  227  to 
the  Army.  65  to  the  Navy  and  290  to  foreign  purchaaers. 

5  That  the  Army  would  have  only  1.900  aviators  by  June  30, 
1941 

Rellow  Americana,  thla  la  a  far  cry  from  the  20,000  planet  needed 
for  the  defense  of  our  country. 

It  13  hardly  believable  that  the  Army  Air  Corps  haa  In  Its  pos- 
•esilon  an  instrument  which  could  prove  to  be  the  deciding  factor 
In  this  war. 

You  have  noted  ever  alnce  the  Spanish  Civil  War  a  not-too- 
rapid  Improvement  In  the  accuracy  of  bombing  planes  In  hitting 
their  objectlvee  with  their  limited  1o«m1  of  bombs. 

Having  heard  rumors  of  Incredible  resiolts  obtained  by  our  few 
Army  bombing  planes,  your  analyst  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
Mr.  William  J.  Miller,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Connecticut.  Under  date  of  February  28,  1940,  Mr.  Mti.i.eb 
wrote  the  following  letter: 

•  Dear  Mr.  Riley  :  This  will  acknowledge  yovir  letter  of  the  21st 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  John  E.  Miller. 

"As  you  undoubtedly  knew,  the  Army  Air  Corps  keeps  Its  data 
on  bombing  efflclency  quite  secret,  but  I  did  recently  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  efflclency  of  the  new  Sp^erry  bombing  sight 
tested  and  did  see  three  bombs  dropped  from  an  altitude  of  be- 
tween ten  and  fourteen  thousand  feet;  In  this  test  all  three  made  a 
direct  hit  on  a  12-foot  target.  I  was  told  by  the  squadron  com- 
mander that  day  that  they  could  score  8  hits  out  of  10  on  this 
same  target.  That  being  true.  It  la  certainly  doubtful  as  to 
whether  or  not   we  should  continue  building   huge  battleshlp.s. 

"I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  copy  of  your  home-defense 
plan,  and  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought  in  It. 

•Trusting   this   information  will  be  helpful  to  you,  I  am, 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"William    J.    Miller." 

Can  you  visualize  that  which  one  bombing  plane  equipped  with 
such  an  instrument  of  accuracy,  could  do  to  any  battleship,  battle 
cruiser,  or  any  large  objectives? 

Can  you  understand  how  any  group  of  experts  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  any  such  instrument  of  accuracy  exists  permitting  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  sink  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  battleships  which  have  no  defense  against  bombing  planes 
equipped  with  any  such  Instruments? 

To  any  of  the  combatant  countries  this  bomb  sight  Is  worth  mere 
than  all  the  gold  in  this  country. 

The  only  question  Is  how  long  can  we  utilize,  yet  keep  secret 
Its  construction? 

Recently  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  K.  Taussig,  commandant  of  the 
fifth  naval  district,  stated  his  opinion  l>efore  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  that  the  United  States  Is  certain  eventually  to 
have  to  Qght  a  Japan  bent  on  Pacific  domination.  Admiral  Taussig 
was  Immediately  thereupon  nominated  for  court  martial  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  our  Congress. 

Japan,  by  moral  embargoes  and  canceled  trade  treaties  has  been 
cut  ofT  from  her  usual  supply  of  oil  and  gasoline,  without  which 
she  cannot  exist.  Japan,  with  her  experienced  war  aviators,  her 
pursuit  and  bombing  planes  guarding  her  powerful  fleet  operating 
frcm  nearby  air  and  sea  bases  is  absolutely  certain  to  seize  the 
Nethcrland  Indies  for  Its  all-valuable  oil. 

It  Is  not  Improbable  that  at  this  very  moment  Japan  Is  making 
ready  to  seize  the  Netherland  Indies. 

Now.  where  Is  our  Na%'y?  Having  Just  completed  naval  w%r 
games  in  the  Pacific  it  has  been  ordered  to  remain  Indefinitely 
In  Hawaiian  waters. 

Your  analyst  sincerely  hopes  that  this  gesture  of  backing  up  our 
State  Department's  expressed  warning  of  disapproval  to  Japan 
against  her  indicated  intention  to  occupy  the  Netherland  Indies, 
will  not  catise  Admiral  Taussig's  forecast  to  come  true,  while  we 
are   totally  unprepared    to   even   defend   our   own   country. 

Fellow  Americans,  are  you  going  to  permit  such  condition  of 
unpreparedness  to  exist?  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  your  country  that  demanded  more  speedy,  intelligent, 
and  intensive  action. 

Veterans  of  foreign  wars.  Legionnaires,  your  country  needs  your 
Influence  and  support  to  hasten  the  defensive  arming  of  the 
United  States,  to  stop  Immediately  the  sale  of  planes  so  sorely 
needed  by  your  country  and  to  stop  the  squandering  of  billions 
of  dollars  on   obsolete   Impractical   warships. 

By  stripping  our  coimtry  of  badly  needed  defensive  airplanes, 
we  are  courting  disaster. 

Remember,  the  Navy  is  no  longer  our  first  line  of  defense. 


Old-Age  Assistance 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATrVTS 
Thursday.  May  9,  1940 
Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  old-age  assistance  Is  here 
to  stay.    The  only  question  is  as  to  its  character  and  extent 
ftnd  bow  it  shall  be  adequately  financed. 


At  the  present  time  we  are  borrowing  over  one-half  the 
money  used  to  pay  old-age  assistance.  This  obviously  cannot 
continue. 

A  pay-as-you-go  program  must  be  developed  and  that  with- 
out delay  if  public  bankruptcy  Is  to  be  avoided.  Let  us  also 
remember  that  with  the  collapse  of  our  public  finance  will  go 
the  entire  economic  structure  of  a  free  America. 

In  Russia  they  started  out  to  liquidate  the  capitalists,  but 
they  ended  up.  as  was  inevitable,  by  the  liquidation  of  every 
form  of  private  property.  Particularly  did  they  destroy  the 
kulaks,  who  were  nothing  other  than  those  owning  a  little 
farm. 

In  Maine  today  14,000  of  our  older  citizens  are  receiving 
old-age-assistance  payments  with  an  average  grant  of  $20  a 
month.  Meanwhile  14,000  other  applicants  are  on  the  wait- 
ing list. 

FVDur  thousand  of  these  applications  have  been  approved. 
Many  others  have  not  even  t>een  investigated  because  State 
funds  are  not  available  to  match  the  Federal  funds  which 
have  been  provided.  Many  of  these  cases  are  in  very  dire 
need  as  one  learns  from  the  tragic  letters  that  are  received 
here  in  Washington. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  our  State  finances  has  been 
suflBciently  revealed  with  a  $400,000  deficiency  in  the  amount 
required  for  immediate  relief  before  July  1,  1940.  This  is 
entirely  aside  from  the  amounts  required  for  old-age  as- 
sistance. 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Treasury  is  In  no  better  condition 
with  the  Federal  borrowing  power  now  bumping  the  ceiling 
of  the  $45,000,000,000  debt  limit  and  the  administration  com- 
pletely befogged  as  to  how  the  Budget  may  be  balanced  or 
the  finances  of  the  Government  saved  from  disaster. 

Those  today  receiving  old-age  assistance  are  grateful  for 
the  grant,  but  they  also  realize  the  precarious  position  in 
which  their  payments  are  placed  by  the  condition  of  the 
Public  Treasury.  Meanwhile,  14.000  more  applicants  are 
awaiting  consideration  and  their  number  constantly  increases. 

Sometimes  it  is  intimated  that  concern  over  this  problem 
of  old-age  assistance  by  public  men  is  entirely  incident  to  the 
agitation  of  recent  years,  and  that  it  represents  simply  the 
reaction  of  politicians  to  the  whims  of  public  fancy. 

An  attack  upon  motives  is  always  most  unfortunate,  as  It 
prevents  consideration  of  the  merits  of  any  particular  pro- 
posal conceived  in  the  public  good. 

Insofar  as  Maine  is  concerned,  there  happens  to  be  a 
rather  conclusive  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  the  idea  of 
a  proper  program  of  old-age  assistance  is  a  matter  of  recent 
origin.  As  a  member  of  the  senate  in  the  State  of  Maine  In 
1923,  it  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to  one  of  the  most  moving 
appeals  for  a  public  program  of  old-age  assistance  that  has 
perhaps  ever  been  uttered  in  any  legislative  hall.  The 
measure  proposed  by  Senator  Clyde  H.  Smith  at  that  time 
passed  the  Maine  Senate  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  vote  as 
a  result  of  the  eloquent  appeal  of  Senator  Smith  and  the 
sympathetic  consideration  of  that  plea  by  the  members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  measure  failed  of  passage  in  the  house,  but  this  early 
[  consideration  of  the  matter  and  the  stanch  stand  of  Senator 
Smith  in  conformity  with  a  lifetime  devoted  to  a  program  of 
this  character  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  idea  that  inter- 
est in  old-age  assistance  is  purely  of  recent  origin  and  is  a 
result  of  the  current  popular  agitation  and  concern. 

In  order  that  there  m.ay  be  a  complete  and  adequate  an- 
swer to  this  occasional  attack  upon  the  motives  of  those  who 
now  earnestly  advocate  a  proper  program  of  old-age  assist- 
ance, I  am  incorporating  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
speech  of  the  late  Representative  Clyde  H.  Smith,  delivered  in 
the  Maine  Senate  in  1923: 

ADDRESS  or   HOM.   CLTDE  H.   SMrTH    BrrORE   THE  SENATE    OF  THE   STATE   CT 

MAINE,     1923 

The  President  The  only  matter  before  the  senate  is  the  last 
one  on  the  calendar,  S.  320,  an  act  providing  for  the  benefit  and 
assistance  for  aged  persons  under  certain  conditions  In  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  violation  of  the  provisions 
hereof,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  carrying  out  of  Its  pur- 
poses, tabled  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Somerset,  Mr. 
Boilth,  whom  the  Chair  recognizes. 
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Mr.  SxrrM.  Mr  President,  I  would  Ukt  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
this  subject  at  thU  time. 

Fellow  members.  It  seerrs  a  little  out  of  order  for  me  to  use  time 
tbst  Is  so  much  needed  dtirlng  the  sunset  of  this  legislature;  and 
bad  I  not  refrained  from  taking  part  In  nuuiy  discussions  during 
the  past  3  months,  and  If  the  pending  bill  did  not  merit  careful 
attention,  I  would  not  now  Intrude.  But  since  this  measure  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  nuiny  unfortunate  men  and  women  of  our 
State,  whose  very  pleadings  for  assistance  must  be  made  to  the 
younger  and  stronger  of  their  race.  It  may  be  only  fair  for  us  to 
give  this  question  careful  and  thotightful  consideration,  for  wher- 
ever the  sun  may  cast  its  rays  of  light  human  beings  alike  must 
come  face  to  face  with  this  uncertainty  In  the  Joiirney  of  thelr 
existence. 

From  time  Immemorial  kingdoms  and  nations  have  been  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  for  helpless  old  age 
humanely  and  economically,  for  each  succeeding  year  has  revealed 
a  larger  numt)er  of  aged  persons  who  have  lost  In  life's  uneven 
suuggle  and  through  unconUoUable  destinies  find  themselves  de- 
pendent upon  the  mercies  and  charities  of  others. 

Methods  pursued  In  dealing  with  this  issue  have  varied  and  Ira- 
proved  In  keeping  with  the  profi^ress  of  man.  Legend  ha.s  it  that  In 
primeval  days  old  men  were  placed  In  trees  and.  after  sinking  The 
Fruit  Is  Ripe,  they  were  shaken  down  and  clubbed  to  death 

When  comparing  this  ancient  practice  with  the  modern  peaslon 
system  of  Europe  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  while  civiliza- 
tion may  ebb  and  flow,  the  character  of  men  moves  on  without 
retrogression. 

It  would  appear  that  foreign  countries  have  been  more  acute  to 
the  Justice  of  alleviating  the  horrors  of  feeble  years;  more  re- 
sponsive to  those  Ideals  that  would  make  old  age  a  distinction  and 
a  privilege,  for  nearly  all  civilized  nations  in  the  world  except  our 
own.  have  long  since  provided  pensions  for  their  old  men  and 
women  who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 

It  Is  almost  unthinkable  and  Inconceivable  that  In  this  land 
of  plenty,  with  Its  generous-hearted  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
that  ours  is  the  only  nation  that  says  to  her  wage  earners  "Keep 
up  yotir  work  as  long  as  you  can,  as  long  as  you  are  able  to  pro- 
duce, and  when  that  time  has  passed  we  shall  discard  and  scrap 
you  Just  as  we  do  the  machines  upon  which  you  work  when  they 
have  outlived  their  use."  Yet  we  need  not  be  dismayed,  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation  la  slowly  awakening  to  a  vision  not 
measured  by  the  rim  of  a  silver  dollar,  for  18  of  our  States  through 
their  legislatures  are  either  considering  old-age  pension  bills  or 
have  appointed  commissions  to  devise  some  method  to  better  care 
for  those  In  need  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  asked  for  a 
pension  fund  of  $100,000  Last  Friday  the  State  re.T>onded  to  this 
call  by  passing  In  the  house  82  to  64  an  old-age  pension  bill 
almost  identical  to  this  one  under  dificvisslon.  The  Governor  of 
New  York  recently  made  a  similar  demand,  and  the  assembly 
almost  unanimously  pa.ssed  a  similar  bUl.  Public-spirited  men, 
broad-minded  citizens  throughout  our  Nation  today  are  making 
similar  requests. 

In  our  State  tliere  are  121  poorhouses  representing  an  Investment 
of  $1,118,095.  Eight  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  were  committed 
to  these  Institutions  last  year;  351  of  them  on  account  of  helpless 
old  age.  Tlie  average  cost  per  Inmate  was  $5.86  per  week,  not  In- 
cluding ovtrhead  and  Investment  charges  which  amount  to  more 
than  $1.50.  or  a  total  expense  of  17.36  per  week  for  each  old  man  or 
woman  supported  In  our  almshouses,  or  $1.32  per  week  per  Inmate 
more  than  it  would  cost  to  care  for  these  unfortunate  souls  through 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  act  which  limits  the  amount  to  $25 
per  month  for  those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  years,  one- 
half  of  which  Is  paid  by  the  municipality  where  the  applicant  has  a 
legal  residence 

Take  from  our  poorhouses  those  dependents  who  have  been  forced 
there  on  account  of  old  a«e.  a  nuDit>er  representing  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  total  commitment,  and  our  towns  could  liquidate 
an  Investment  of  nearly  one-half  million  dollars  by  disposing  of 
these  antiquated  and  obsolete  homes,  a  saving  In  Interest  money 
equal  to  the  entire  appropriation  provided  In  this  resolve. 

Besides  the  pauperized  and  stigmatized  Inmates  of  the  alms- 
houses there  are  many  more  citizens  who  In  the  fullness  of  their 
strength  were  proud  and  useful  men,  that  today  stand  at  the  thresh- 
old of  life  humiliated  and  tortured  with  the  prospects  of  fllllug 
a  pauper's  grave. 

Let  me  read  one  of  many  letters  which  I  have  received  during  the 
past  few  months  concerning  this  subject: 

*T  am  72  years  of  age.  bom  In  the  city  of  Auburn  and  spent  my 
life  there  and  in  Lewlston.  my  husband  being  a  dentist  there  all  the 
years  of  his  business  life.  We  owned  a  modest  home  at  the  time 
of  his  break-down  and  Illness,  resulting  In  paralysis  from  which  he 
never  recovered  mentally  or  physically,  living  for  0  years.  In  the 
meantime  I  was  obliged  to  sell  our  home  and  bought  a  very  small 
one  at  Turner  Center  which  I  now  own,  on  which,  of  course,  I  have 
alwa3r8  managed  to  keep  the  taxes  paid.  Have  spent  all  the  time 
there  I  possibly  could,  but  have  been  obliged  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
time  away  to  earn  money  to  keep  up  the  expense  of  this  little  home. 
I  have  wanted  to  foci  that  I  could  call  some  place  home.  I  have 
often  thought,  did  I  have  a  very  little  Income  I  could  enjoy  my  own 
little  honae  again,  with  garden  and  chickens.  Por  references  I  can 
refer  you  to  such  men  as  Oeorge  C.  Wing.  Congressman  White's 
father,  and  Judge  Newell,  of  Lewlston.  I  do  hope  that  I  may  be 
considered  should  your  kindly  Interest  In  the  elderly  rcaidenU  of 
the  good  old  SUte  of  Maine  prievall." 


ThU  morning  I  read  In  the  headline  of  our  papers  over  •0,000.000 
spent  for  public  recreation  last  year,  appropriated  by  our  towns 
and  cities  When  I  think  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  and  of  the 
significance  of  this  amount  of  money  approprlat«d  for  pleasure: 
when  I  think  of  the  extravagance  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  we  say  to  that  poor  old  woman,  "You  starve  to  death  or  go 
to  the  city  farm,"  I  have  no  words  with  which  to  describe  such  a 
picture,  a  condition  that  should  bring  shame  to  every  American 
citizen. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  not  create  a  commission  or 
incur  administrative  expense  as  Is  so  common  to  nuasures  of  this 
nature.  Not  a  single  person  could  obtain  a  j)enslon  without  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  and  council,  and  the  tax  burdens  would 
not  be  Increased  a  penny,  for  our  towns  and  States  are  already 
taxed  to  support  needy  citizens.  It  would  simply  replace  our  In- 
human laws  governing  the  care  of  unfortunate  persons  with  eco- 
nomic and  prot^esslve  legislation  fotinded  and  bullded  on  the  milk 
of  human  kindness. 

Pensioning  of  worthy  cltlzeris  is  not  a  new  principle  or  an  un- 
heard-of Innovation,  even  in  our  own  State.  The  Supreme  Court 
Judges,  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  post-offlce  officials,  school  teachers, 
railroad  and  Industrial  employees  share  In  this  method  of  prevent- 
mg   old-age   dependency. 

Why  close  the  doors?  Why  preclude  equally  deserving  and  more 
unfortunate,  the  workers  of  Industry,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  who. 
through  Illness  and  business  reverses,  are  banished  from  friends, 
home,  and  fireside? 

It  may  be  claimed  that  to  encourage  is  to  destroy;  that  an  assur- 
ance for  old  age  will  make  us  less  industrious  and  more  mindful 
Of  future  years.  Anyone  who  analyses  his  own  mentality  will 
appreciate  the  fallacy  of  such  an  Idea.  It  Is  a  natural  ambition  to 
go  ahead,  to  strive  for  better  food,  better  clothes,  better  envlion- 
i  ment  and  for  the  comforts  of  eld  age.  Who  would  suggest  that 
I  pt-nslons  granted  to  the  boys  m  blue  made  them  lazy.  Idle,  and  in- 
dolent citizens?  Who  would  withdraw  that  aid  so  recently  given 
the  mothers  of  our  State?  God  knows  that  both  are  laudable  con- 
tributions; but.  that  no  recipient  can  be  more  deserving  of  assist- 
ance  than  are  those  poverty-stricken  fathers  and  mothers  who  are 
drifting  in  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Beyond. 

Mr.  President,  neither  your  father  nor  mine,  who  were  so  re- 
cently called  from  our  affections,  would  have  needed  the  protection 
of  this  measure,  but  In  every  community  there  are  fathers  and 
mothers  who  are  waiting  for  the  last  call,  that  are  raggfd  and 
hungry,  rather  than  to  t)eg  of  charity  or  meet  disgrace  at  the  city 
farm. 

Tlie  percentage  of  our  helpless  old  men  is  gradually  growing 
larger.  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  i>er  year  Medical  science 
cannot  cope  with  the  unnatural  drain  on  the  worklngman's  energy 
resulting  from  the  remorseless  force  and  merciless  precision  of 
modern  machinery  which  has  not  only  Ehortrned  the  period  of  effec- 
tive service,  but  Is  gradually  shutting  out  from  gainful  occupation 
the  falling  eyesight,  the  enfeebled  nerve,  tmd  the  unsteady  hand  of 
old  age. 

There  are  those  who  will  contend  that  there  Is  no  need  of  poverty 
with  all  Its  wretchedness,  but  no  man  who  has  given  this  subject 
careful  and  candid  reflection  will  arrive  at  such  an  unpardonable 
conclusion. 

Unskilled  employees  represent  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of 
labor.  Today  the  average  price  paid  in  the  United  States  Is  $3.20 
per  day.  Make  allowance  for  vacations  and  shut-downs,  pay  for 
rent,  food,  clothes,  furniture,  educate  the  children,  and  live  re- 
spectably. How  much  have  you  saved  for  the  inevitable  rainy  day 
when  old  age  and  sickness  comes? 

It  Is  glorious  to  present  bills  to  create  great  reservoirs  as  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  do;  to  be  able  to  rebuild  the  Constitution  with 
that  skill  so  characteristic  of  the  senator  from  Cumberland;  to 
champion  the  cause  of  an  exp>osltion  building  with  the  ability  of 
that  favorite  son  from  Aroostook;  to  father  the  teachers'  pension 
act  with  that  dignity  so  common  to  the  distinguished  senator 
from  York;  but  it  Is  a  million  times  more  glorious  to  extend 
the  hand  of  help  to  those  in  need. 

When  the  old  family  horse  has  performed  Its  last  work  we  place 
It  In  kindly  hands  and  In  green  pastures.  When  the  pet  dog  can 
no  longer  respond  to  Its  master's  call  every  mercy  Is  extended  this 
faithful  animal.  But  the  old  man  In  his  declining  days  goes  among 
strangers  over  the  hills  to  the  poorhouse. 

My  friends.  Instead  of  this  stigma  of  charity,  let  us  place  the 
mantle  of  respect  on  those  fading  years  by  providing  an  adequate 
pension  for  those  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  For  sonxe  day. 
my  fellow  Senators,  when  our  work  Is  done,  we  may  have  longings 
for  peace,  for  comfort,  for  affection,  for  some  little  nook  In  which 
to  sit  and  think  and  dream  of  life's  race  well  run,  life's  work  well 
done,  life's  victory  won. 

The  one  thing  constant  In  this  life,  the  one  peak  that  rises  above 
all  others,  the  one  window  In  which  the  light  forever  bums,  the  one 
star  that  darkness  can  never  quench.  Is  a  mrother's  devotion.  Is 
there  a  senator  within  the  confines  of  this  chamber  who  would 
challenge  that  devotion  by  sending  anybody's  mother  through  those 
gates  ajar  from  whence  no  traveler  returns,  with  a  poorhouse  Insig- 
nia stamped  upon  her  fair  face? 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  bill  may  not  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  sympathy  or  from  the  viewpoint  of  dollars  and 
cents  but  in  the  light  of  decency  and  of  Justice. 

I  caimot  believe  that  this  senate  will  vote  against  the  only  labor 
measure  out  of  890  bills  that  have  been  presented  here  during  this 
term,  and  when  the  vote  Is  taken  I  would  like  it  to  be  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.    [Applause.] 


t.^' 
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The  foregoing  speech  of  the  late  Congressman  Smith  would 
seem  to  dispose  of  any  suggestion  that  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
at  least,  the  idea  of  old-age  assistance  is  a  thing  of  recent 
origin.  It  Is  little  wonder  that  so  moving  an  appeal  brought 
practically  unanimous  approval  from  the  senate  of  the  State 
of  Maine  at  that  time  in  1923.  The  house,  however,  at  that 
time  was  not  ready  to  concur. 

Now,  however,  America  has  very  evidently  and  very  defi- 
nitely decided  to  provide  old-age  assdstance.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  the  character  and  extent  of  the  assistance  and  how  the 
program  shall  be  financed. 

We  cannot  much  longer  continue  to  borrow  from  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  The  day  of  reckoning  will  inevitably  arrive  and 
the  cupboard  will  be  bare. 

80CIAI.  INSBCURITT 

Every  citizen  should  clearly  understand  the  system  under 
which  we  are  now  operating.  To  call  it  social  security  is  most 
misleading.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  soon  be  found  really 
to  be  social  insecurity. 

Old-age  assistance  is  now  being  paid  in  Maine  to  approxi- 
mately 14,000  people  on  a  50-50  basis  by  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments. 

PAT-ROLL  TAX 

Entirely  aside  from  this  program  there  is  now  being  levied 
upon  about  one-third  of  the  workers  and  employers  in  this 
country  a  pay-roll  tax,  which  is  said  by  the  Government  to  be 
a  premium  on  an  insurance  policy  to  pay  an  old-age  benefit 
when  the  worker  gets  ready  to  retire. 

COMFtJLSOST    INSTTRANCX 

The  worker  has  no  option  in  this  matter.  If  he  or  she  is  In 
a  certain  category  of  workers,  the  payment  of  the  tax  is 
compulsory. 

Under  ordinary  insurance  practice,  this  money  would  be  set 
aside  each  year  as  a  reserve  against  the  time  when  the  pay- 
ments would  become  due  as  the  workers  reached  the 
stipulated  age. 

There  are,  however,  some  curious  things  about  this  insxw- 
ance  policy  that  one-third  of  the  workers  are  compelled  to 
take. 

OtTt-TnXSD  VIHSUS  TWO-THIRDS 

In  the  first  place,  about  two-thirds  of  our  people  are  ex- 
cluded. If  it  is  a  good  thing,  it  should  be  open  to  everyone. 
If  it  is  a  bad  thing,  no  American  should  be  compelled  to 
participate.  Someone  is  certainly  being  discriminated 
against.  The  two-thirds  outside  must  be  provided  for  in  some 
other  way — to  which  the  one-third  will  be  compelled  to  con- 
tribute through  the  medium  of  taxes  of  some  kind  in  addition 
to  the  contribution  they  have  been  compelled  to  make  for 
their  own  retirement.    This  is  most  unjust  and  Inequitable. 

COLLZCnON   IMPOSSIBLX 

In  the  second  place,  this  compulsory  policy  Is  In  a  com- 
pany that  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay.  No  citizen  can  sue 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  But  you  say  the  Gov- 
ernment will,  of  course,  keep  its  promises. 

Unfortunately,  the  Government  within  the  past  few  years 
has  repudiated  one  of  its  most  solemn  promises  upon  which 
it  secured  vast  siuns  of  money  from  its  citizens,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  was  obliged  to  say  that  the  citizen  had  no 
redress,  that  it  was  only  a  moral,  not  a  legally  enforceable 
obligation,  and  if  the  Government  chose  to  repudiate  its 
pledges  to  its  citizens,  there  was  nothing  either  the  citizen  or 
the  Court  could  do  except  to  regret  the  immoral  conduct  of 
the  Government. 

DEfKBCIA'I'EU    DOT  I. AM 

In  the  third  place,  a  yoimg  person  at  25  must  look  forward 
to  40  years  of  contributions  of  dollars  of  current  value  and 
purchasing  power.  But  meanwhile  the  value  of  the  dollar 
may  be  radically  changed.  It  has  already  been  reduced  40 
percent.  The  President  today  has  the  power  to  reduce  it  15 
percent  from  its  present  value. 

This  means  that  in  20  or  30  years  when  one  goes  to  collect 
the  benefits  under  this  compulsory  pohcy  the  worker  who  has 
paid  in  a  dollar  may  get  back  only  what  amounts  to  10  cents  i 


in  the  purchasing  power  of  that  distant  day.  In  other  words, 
the  Government  has  sold  a  10-cent  dollar  to  its  citizens  for 
100  cents.  It  might  well  be  termed  a  gold  brick — at  least  to 
the  extent  of  90  percent. 

NO  szsESTE  ruTm 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Government  is  not  accumulating  a 
reserve  for  its  beneficiaries  as  every  private  insurance  com- 
pany is  compelled  to  do  or  see  its  officers  sent  to  jail. 

The  Government  is  spending  every  cent  of  these  premiums 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  paid  in — not  for  the  purpose  of  the 
trust  but  for  the  current  expenses  and  extravagances  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

To  be  sure  it  puts  an  I  O  U  in  the  cash  box  to  show  the 
cash  is  missing.  But  when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrives  and 
the  aged  worker  asks  for  his  old-age  benefit,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment must  tax  someone  all  over  again  to  pay  that  benefit 
for  which  the  worker  has  already  paid  once. 

Very  likely  the  same  persons  may  be  taxed  all  over  again 
to  pay  their  own  benefits  along  with  all  others  who  may  be 
sharing  the  burden  of  taxation  at  that  time. 

TO  StTMMARIZX 

Let  us  remember  these  things  about  the  present  system  so 
far  as  so-called  contributory  pensions  are  concerned. 

First.  Only  one-third  are  covered.  Two-thirds  are  tmcov- 
ered.    Someone  is  being  discriminated  against. 

Second.  Although  certain  citizens  are  compelled  to  take  a 
Government  policy  of  old-age  insurance  there  is  no  way  the 
citizen  can  compel  the  Government  to  pay. 

Third.  The  benefits  may  be  paid  in  a  60-cent  dollar  such 
as  we  have  today  or  a  10-cent  dollar  such  as  we  may  have  to- 
morrow.   This  Is  what  is  called  inflation. 

Fourth.  The  money  is  all  spent  as  fast  as  it  is  paid  in  so 
that  some  day  someone  will  be  taxed  all  over  again  to  pay 
the  benefits. 

PAT  AS  TOU  GO 

This  is  why  more  and  more  people  believe  that  a  simple, 
sane  Nation-wide  system  of  old-age  assistance  upon  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  is  the  only  answer  to  this  problem.  Then 
when  we  close  our  books  each  year  we  shall  know  that  we  have 
not  borrowed  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We  shall  know  that  we 
have  not  taken  a  wage  earner's  hard-earned  dollars  in  return 
for  a  promise  that  may  be  repudiated  by  a  government  in 
another  decade  or  rendered  valueless  by  an  inflation  of  the 
currency  or  by  a  bankrupt  Treasury  that  will  necessitate  new 
tfixation. 

REPTJBLICAN    PROGRAM 

Such  a  sane,  sound  program  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  was 
the  pledge  of  the  national  platform  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  1936.  Such  a  program  was  attempted  by  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  considering 
social-security  legislation.  Such  a  program  seems  altogether 
likely  to  be  urged  once  again  in  the  Republican  platform  to  be 
adopted  at  Philadelphia  and  to  be  an  important  issue  in  the 
coming  Presidential  campaign. 

This  will  mean  that  no  one  will  lose  any  benefits  that  they 
now  enjoy.  But  it  will  mean  that  your  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bors will  also  be  provided  for.  It  will  mean  that  the  perils  of 
the  present  program  to  the  Public  Treasury  will  be  ended  and 
that  Government  will  cease  taking  money  from  its  citizens 
imder  an  arrangement  that  would  not  for  one  moment  be 
tolerated  by  any  private  company. 

Justice  and  equity  will  be  available  for  all  and  that  is  all 
any  American  desires. 

In  addition  the  public  finances  will  be  placed  in  order. 
Pay  as  you  go  means  a  balanced  budget.  A  balanced  budget 
means  restored  business  confidence,  which  in  turn  means  eco- 
nomic recovery,  and  that  means  opportunity  will  once  again 
be  restored  to  the  youth  of  America,  and  America  will  go 
ahead. 

OLD- AGS  ASSISTANCi:  HEBE  TO  STAT 

I  end  as  I  began.  Old-age  assistance  is  here  to  stay.  The 
ancient  system  of  condemning  those  who  were  in  penury  to  go 
to  the  poorhouse  is  gone  beyond  recall.    The  wealth  and  re- 


sources of  America  and  the  creaUve  abilities  of  our  civilization 
are  equal  to  the  challenge  of  this  new  order.  We  may  recog- 
nise frankly  that  this  movement  represents  a  modification  of 
our  ancient  economy  under  which  the  threat  of  the  poorhouse 
haunted  the  lives  of  people  everywhere.  Whether  or  not  the 
removal  of  this  incentive  wUl  soften  our  civilization  to  the 
point  of  its  ultimate  disintegration  smd  dissolution,  only  time 
can  teB. 

America  has  never  been  afraid  to  pioneer.  The  first  essen- 
tial element  in  this  program  is  that  it  shall  be  put  without 
delay  upon  a  basis  of  paying  as  we  go.  Any  other  course 
means  inevitable  disaster  for  everyone— old  and  young  alike. 

like  every  great  reform,  this  subject  is  one  receiving  wide- 
spread and  serious  consideration  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Eventually  the  truth  will  emerge  and  the  right 
answer  will  be  found. 

PILFZRING   PENNIES 

The  contributory  program  of  old-age  assistance  now  in 
effect  simply  operates  to  pilfer  the  pennies  from  the  pockets 
of  the  poor  under  the  guise  of  premiums  for  old-age  insur- 
ancQ.  Those  payments  are  promptly  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  current  expenses,  without  the  creation  of  a  reserve 
of  any  character.  This  means  that  when  our  younger  citizens 
come  to  collect  their  old-age  benefits  the  cupboard  will  be 
bare,  and  the  same  citizens  will  be  obliged  again  to  pay  taxes 
to  secure  the  benefits  to  wliich  they  are  entitled. 

Such  a  program  must  inevitably  fall  of  its  own  weight, 
because  it  is  not  founded  upon  principle. 

A  BALANCED   BUDGET 

Eventually  all  will  awaken  to  the  Impossibility  of  this 
system  continuing.  Then  a  simple,  honest  program  of  old- 
age  assistance  on  a  Nation-wide  basis,  properly  financed  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  will  be  evolved.  The  National  Budget 
will  be  balanced,  and  America  will  resume  its  onward  propress 
with  proper  provision  for  the  older  citizens  of  our  country 
and  with  new  opportunity  opening  for  the  ambitions  of  our 
youth. 

How  City  Slum  Clearance  Pays  Dividends 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1940 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   PHILADELPHLA   INQUIRER 


Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  slum  clearance: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March  20,  1940] 
HOW  crrr  slitm  clearance  pats  dividends 

In  its  repxjrt  upon  Government-aided  low-cost  housing  projects 
the  Philadelphia  Committee  on  Public  Affairs  concludes  that, 
while  a  public  housing  program  raises  many  problems,  the  posi- 
tive advantages  to  be  gained  seem  preponderant.  It  believes  that 
further  support  for  such  a  program  is  vital  to  the  weU-being  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

With  these  conclusions  It  Is  easy  to  agree.  With  more  than 
60.000  families  In  this  city  living  in  substandard  homes,  It  Is  self- 
evident  that  low-cost  housing  projects  are  needed  on  a  large  scale. 

Most  of  these  slum  dwellers  are  In  the  lowest  Income  group, 
receiving  less  than  1 1.000  a  year.  The  nxunber  of  standard  homes 
available  to  them  Is  negligible. 

The.r  present  unsafe.  Insanitary,  and  overcrowded  living  quar- 
ters are  the  only  ones  they  can  afford.  They  are  not  there  from 
choice,  but  as  a  matter  of  economic  necessity.  If  private  enter- 
prise U  unable  to  provide  homes  priced  within  the  means  of  these 
thousands  of  families,  public  housing  U  the  Immediate  answer. 

The  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  is  striving  to  meet  the 
bousing  shortage  for  the  low-Income  group,  but  Its  projecu  wiU 
take  care  of  only  6,000  famUiea. 


To  redeem  the  remainder  of  the  badly  botised  portion  of  our 
population  from  alum  conditions  there  are  several  possibilities 
open  to  consideration.  One  Is  further  expansion  of  the  Housing 
Authority  program,  making  s\ire  tliat  the  new  aocomnuxlatlons  are 
priced  low  enough  to  ta.ke  care  of  the  lowest  Income  group  and 
that  the  building  operations  go  hand  In  hand  with  slxxm  clearance. 

Another  Is  the  encouragement  of  private  building  of  houses  that 
can  be  rented  In  the  t2G-a-month  bracket.  A  third  Is  a  program 
of  rehabUltating  existing  houses  that  are  worth  saving;  making 
them  over,  reconditioning  them,  and  putting  them  on  the  market 
at  a  low  purchase  price. 

The  problem  of  substandard  residences  for  the  poor  Is  one  that 
cannot  be  evaded.  The  city  is  paymg  enormous  sums  for  Its  slum 
areas,  paying  the  price  In  public  health  and  public  welfare.  In 
police  and  flre  protection,  In  disease.  Infant  mortality,  crime,  and 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

Standard  low-cost  housing  for  the  poor  not  only  rescues  slum 
dwellers  from  Improper  living  conditions,  it  pays  dividends  to  the 
city  In  money  saved. 


Buffalo— Greatest  Transshipment  Point 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BUFFALO   (N.  Y.)    COURIER -EXPRESS 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
news  item  appearing  in  today's  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 
Buffalo's  importance  as  an  inland  port  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized as  the  official  report  from  the  United  States  Army  engi- 
neers states.  Have  in  mind  that  our  great  city  of  Buffalo 
ranks  first  among  the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  value  of 
tonnage  handled  and  is  the  greatest  center  in  the  We.stem 
Hemisphere  If  not  the  world.  Such  a  report  definitely  points 
to  thousands  of  jobs,  not  only  on  the  Water  front,  on  the  boats 
but  through  other  methods  of  distribution,  by  truck  and  rail- 
road as  well.  The  President's  problem  child,  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project,  while  adversely  affecting  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country,  would,  of  course,  hit  this  employment  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.  Buffalo  has  long  maintained  its  lead- 
ing position  and  I  am  glad  the  latest  report  of  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  again  gives  this  deserved  recognition. 
The  news  item  follows: 

(Prom  the  Buffalo   (N.  Y.)    Courler-Exprcra  of  May  13,   1940] 
United    States    Armt    Engii»eers    Call    BtrrrALO    Port    Be«;t    in 

Western  Hemisphere — Report  Cites  Major  PACiLrriES  or  Inland 

Harbor 

Washington,  M&y  12. — ^Prestige  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  as  a  pre- 
eminent transportation  center  Is  portrayed  vividly  in  a  revised 
report  Just  Issued  by  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers  for  rivers  and 
harbors.  Btiffalo,  the  report  states.  Is  the  greatest  grain  distribut- 
ing center,  as  weU  as  the  greatest  milling  city.  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere It  ranks  first  among  the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  In 
value  of  tonnage  handled,  and  second  In  volume  of  tonnage  of 
water-borne  commerce. 

The  report  just  published  Is  the  first  of  a  series  about  ports  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  It  Is  Issued  as  an  Informative  work  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Federal,  State,  municipal,  and  port  agencies  and  to  furnish 
useful  Information  to  shipping  and  transportation  Interests  In 
connection  with  the  movement  of  goods  through  various  ports, 

NOTED    rOH    TRANSSHIPMKNT 

The  report  states: 

"Buffalo  has  long  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  principal 
transshipment  port  in  connection  with  rail  and  lake  trafBc  to  and 
from  the  West.  The  harbor  is  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Erie  south  of  the  head  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  Is  78  miles 
northeast  of  Erie  Harbor.  Pa..  37  mUes  northeast  of  Dunkirk  Har- 
bor, and  22  miles  east  of  Port  Colbome,  Ontario,  Canada,  the  Lake 
&le  terminus  of  the  Welland  Ship  Canal. 

"The  port  consists  of  an  outer  harbor  formed  by  a  breakwater  sys- 
tem in  Lake  Erie;  an  Inner  harbor  comprising  the  Btiffalo  River, 
the  city  ship  canal,  and  various  basins  and  slips,  and  the  channels 
In  Niagara  River  comprising  the  Black  Rock  locks,  canal,  and  the 
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Improved  natural  channel  In  the  river  to  Tonawanda.    The  average 
season  of  navigation  Is  from  April  11  to  December  23. 

"The  port  has  a  total  of  93  piers,  wharves,  and  moorings,  12  of 
which  are  located  in  the  outer  harbor.  64  In  the  inner  harbor,  5 
In  &le  Basin,  and  12  In  the  Black  Rock  Canal  and  the  Niagara 
River.  Railroads  own  20  of  the  terminals,  but  13  of  these  are 
leased  to  steamship  or  private  interests.  Twenty -eight  of  the 
facilities  serve  grain  elevators  and  flour  mills,  the  port  of  Buffalo 
being  the  greatest  grain-dtstrlbuting  port  as  well  as  the  largest 
milling  city  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"TWENTT-ONE  GRAIK  ELEVATORS 

"There  are  21  waterfront  grain  elevators  with  a  total  storage 
capacity  of  approximately  44.718.500  bushels.  The  movement  of 
grain  on  the  Great  Lakes  Is  highly  competitive,  and  It  Is  possible 
that  this  commodity  moves  to  Buffalo  because  of  preferential 
freight  rates,  but  there  are  other  factors  which  appear  to  \3e  influ- 
ential and  outweigh  the  element  of  rates.  In  this  connection 
there  arc  extensive  elevator  and  "afloat"  storage  facilities,  modem 
transfer  elevators,  accessibility  to  the  port  of  New  York,  and  sev- 
eral modern  flour  mills  which  alone  convert  many  million  bushels 
of  gram  into  flour  and  other  products  each  year. 

"Buffalo  ranks  first  among  the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  value 
of  tonnage  handled  and  second  in  volume  of  tonnage  of  water- 
borne  commerce,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  port  of  Duluth- 
Superlor.  During  the  period  of  1929-38.  the  water-borne  commerce 
at  the  port  averaged  16,351.875  tons  per  year.  Grain,  iron  ore, 
bituminous  coal,  and  limestone  were  the  principal  lakewise  re- 
ceipts, while  the  principal  shipments  were  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous coal,   iron  and  steel,  and  miscellaneous  package  freight. 

"Petroleum  products  ranked  first  in  volume  of  the  receipts  via 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  followed  by  sulfur  and  sugar, 
while  grain,  pig  iron,  and  petroleum  products  were  the  principal 
shipments.  Lakewise  receipts  and  shipments  compnsed  a  major 
part  of  the  total  port  traflQc  with  an  average  annual  movement  of 
10.836.298  tons,  or  663  percent  of  the  total  commerce.  The  for- 
eign imports  and  exports  together  averaged  2.702.414  tons,  or  16.5 
percent. 

"BARGE    CANAL    TRADE   CDT 

"The  commerce  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  with  an 
annual  average  of  1.766,523  tons,  comprised  10  8  percent  of  the 
total.  The  local  traffic  amounted  to  64  percent,  with  an  annual 
average  movement  of  1.046.640  tons. 

"The  port  has  provided  drydocklng  facilities  which  can  accom- 
modate vessels  up  to  600  feet  in  length  and  all  classes  of  heavy 
marine  repairs  can  be  performsd  Stationary  and  floating  cranes 
and  derricks  are  available,  and  cold-  and  dry-storage  facilities  have 
been  provided  in  warehouses  on  and  near  the  water  front. 

"The  port  of  Buffalo  is  served  by  12  railway  systems  and  2 
Industrial  lines,  which,  together  with  the  various  steanvship  and 
barge-line  services  available,  places  the  port  in  a  most  favorable 
position  lor  the  transshipment  of  through  traffic  and  the  economic 
assembly  of  raw  materials  and  the  marketing  of  its  proc'.uct.  ' 


The  Townsend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1940 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  we  must 
consider  the  Townsend  bill  before  v;e  adjourn.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  will  adjourn  in  less  than 
a  month.  If  we  do,  a  great  many  important  bills  will  have 
to  be  left  without  consideration.  There  is  at  least  one  thing 
that  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  want  to  leave  for  a  future 
Congress  to  take  up.  That  is  the  question  of  adequate  and 
uniform  old-age  assistance.  Nearly  all  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  will  meet  early  In  1941.  That  question  is  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most,  important  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Every  candidate  for  either  branch  of  Congress  and  every 
State  legislative  candidate  will  have  to  face  that  issue  this 
fall.  I  believe  that  most  of  us  can  agree  that  the  present 
Federal.  State,  county,  and  local  participation  arrangement 
Is  unsatisfactory,  unworkable,  unfair,  and  inadequate.  And 
we  can  also  agree  that  the  Federal  Government  must  collect 
the  necessary  taxes  and  distribute  them  to  those  eligible  on 
an  equal  basis.  The  State  legislatures  should  know  before 
they  meet  next  January  what  the  Federal  Government's  at- 
titude is  toward  ending  this  shameful  and  disgraceful  method 
of  dealing  with  this  problem. 


TTie  new  Townsend  bill,  H.  R.  8264,  was  Introduced  at  the 
request  of  a  great  many  Members  who  last  year  said  they  were 
strong  for  the  idea  of  a  uniform  and  adequate  old-age-assist- 
ance plan,  but  they  did  not  think  the  turnover  tax  was  work- 
able. So  after  many  months  of  study  the  gross-income  tax, 
exempting  the  first  $3,000  of  annual  income,  was  substituted. 
A  petition.  No.  28,  is  on  the  Clerk's  desk,  and  only  about  50 
more  names  are  needed  to  bring  this  bill  on  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration. In  fairness  to  everybody  that  really  means  to 
change  the  present  unsatisfactory  method,  and  I  believe  that 
includes  most  of  us.  I  urge  those  of  you  that  have  not  yet 
signed  this  petition  No.  28  to  please  do  so  today  or  tomorrow. 
By  signing  a  petition  to  force  a  bill  out  of  committee,  you  are 
not  committing  yourself  to  a  vote  in  favor  of  that  bill,  but 
you  will  prove  to  your  fellow  Members,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  that  you  are  fair-minded  enough  to  assist  in 
bringing  legislation  of  Nation-wide  imE>ortance  to  the  floor 
for  a  fair  and  impartial  debate.  By  that  you  show  your  desire 
to  help  shape  important  legislation,  so  that  you  may  feel  Jus- 
tified in  voting  for  it.  If  the  bill  does  not  shape  up  as  you 
think  it  should,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  vote  against  it.  I 
am  sure  that  the  large  majority  of  our  constituents  are  fair- 
minded  people.  Even  though  we  might  have  voted  opposite  to 
their  views,  they  will  respect  us  much  more  than  if  we  block 
legislation  by  refusing  to  bring  it  up.  The  American  way  is  to 
let  the  majority  of  the  people's  Representatives  debate  impor- 
tant issues,  amend  them  as  they  see  fit,  and  then  finally  vote 
on  them.  Tliat  is  all  I  ask  of  the  Members.  Please  sign  peti- 
tion No.  28  so  that  we  can  bring  the  bill  known  as  the  Town- 
send  recovery  plan  H.  R.  8264,  on  the  floor  for  discussion  and 
a  vote  before  we  go  home. 


A  Lynchless  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM    NEW    YORK   TIMES 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  12,  1940,  entitled  "A  Lynch- 
less  Year." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  12.   19401 

A    LYNCHLESS    TEAR 

In  the  year  that  ended  at  midnight  of  May  8  not  one  person 
was  lynched  In  the  United  States.  Last  year  there  were  three. 
Statistics  of  this  crime  began  with  1882.  The  most  hideous  year 
was  1892.  which  saw  231  lynchlngs.  In  the  time  of  the  oiK-nlng 
of  the  West  to  settlement,  horse  thieves  and  cattle  rustlers  were 
the  chief  victims.  After  the  War  between  the  States  Illiteracy  and 
a  low  economic  condition,  frequent  or  usual  concomitants  or 
causes  of  mob  violence,  made  the  South,  and  especially  the  thinly 
populated  and  111-poUced  parts  of  It.  the  favorite  territory  of 
lynchers. 

The  main  effort  to  root  out  an  evil  that  seemed  to  have  become 
Inveterate  began  soon  after  the  close  of  the  World  War  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation  and 
Its  creation  In  1920  of  the  Department  of  Woman's  Work.  In  1929 
there  were  but  10  lynchlngs.  In  1930  they  more  than  doubled  to 
21.  As  a  result  the  Association  of  Southern  Women  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Lynching  was  formed.  It  was  widely  and  effectively 
organized  with  a  central  committee,  with  State  committees  In 
13  States  and  with  cooperating  units  in  hundreds  of  counties. 

This  association  has  worked  intelligently  and  vigorously.  It  has 
carried  on  an  educational  canvass.  It  ha.s  Intervened  where  trouble 
between  persons  of  the  two  races  has  broken  out.  It  has  con- 
demned public  officers,  cowardly  or  remiss  in  resisting  mob  law. 
and  commended  those  prompt  and  courageous  In  enforcing  the 
law  of  the  State.  The  association  has  done  a  remarkable  job.  It 
has  given  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  a  record  unstained 
by  a  long-standin?  disgrace.  These  women  are  to  be  greatly 
bonored.  for  they  have  done  much  to  end  a  national  dlslionor. 
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W.  p.  A.  Projects  in  New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13, 1940 


LETTER  AND  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  E.  ICLES.  GOVERNOR 

OF  NEW   MEXICO 


Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  frtlowing  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  Crovernor  of  New  Mexico,  Hon.  John  E. 
Miles,  and  also  a  short  speech  delivered  by  him  on  May  7: 

Btate  or  Nkw  Mexico, 
ExBcmrvr  Department, 
I  Santa  Fe.  May  7.  1940. 

Hon.  John  J.  Dempstt, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Jack:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  speech  I  am  making  to- 
night at  Roy  It  discusses  a  problem  that  may  become  even  more 
B€rlo\is  as  time  goes  on. 

If,  when  the  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  bill  comes  before  Congress, 
there  Is  anything  that  can  be  done  along  the  lines  suggested  for 
making  more  projects  p>o86lble  for  the  counties  and  communities 
that  have  no  funds  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  New  Mexico 

For  your  Information  W.  P.  A.  records  here  show  that  the  greatest 
present  dlfBculty  Is  in  obtaining  projects  In  Taos.  Rio  Arriba.  Santa 
Fe.  Torrance.  Mora.  San  Miguel,  and  Guadalupe  Counties,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  aKso  involved  In  setting  up  projects  In  Harding 
and  Catrcn.  The  first  seven  counties  mentioned  were  carrying  as 
of  this  week.  42  7  percent  of  the  entire  relief  load  of  the  State. 

By  next  winter  these  counties  may  be  In  an  even  more  serious 
plight  In  attempting  to  set  up  projects  to  take  care  of  the  relief 
load,  and  I  know  you  will  want  to  do  everything  possible  to  solve 
UUs  problem 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jem*  E.  MiUES.  Governor. 

ADDRESS    OF    GOV.    JOHN    E.    MILES.    ROT,    MAT    7.     1»40 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  1  have  made  many  trips 
to  manr  parts  of  the  State  In  the  past  several  months  to  take  part 
in  the  dedication  of  new  schoolbouses.  city  halls,  recreation  centers, 
and  other  W.  P.  A  projects,  and  I  am  certainly  happy  tonight  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  Join  with  the  pecq)le  of  Roy  In  dedicating 
this  splendid  new  gymnasium  and  audltoritim. 

This  project,  which  has  been  a  year  in  the  making,  has  given 
work  to  many  men.  and  now  that  It  Is  completed  it  wlU  stand  for 
many  vears  to  give  pleasure  to  many  people  and  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Roy  who  will  be  afforded  the  oppwrtunlty  to  use  ths 
facilities  provided  here. 

I  hope  that  this  building  wQl  serve  often  as  it  Is  serving  tonight. 
a»  a  meeting  place  for  the  people  of  Roy.  where  you  will  have  your 
town  meetings,  your  entertainments,  your  community  gatherings 
of  all  sorts. 

The  sponsor's  share  of  this  construction,  which  I  am  told 
amounted  to  only  ♦8.000,  is  a  comparatively  small  amount  for  the 
service  it  v;ill  give  to  the  »ch(X)l  district  and  the  city,  and  I  know 
that  you  people  of  Roy  will  feel  that  you  certainly  have  gotten 
your  money's  worth. 

But  the  $8,000  that  was  raised  as  sponsor's  share  for  the  structure 
was,  I  know,  a  large  amount  for  a  community  this  size,  and  you 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  foresight  and  progresslveness  In 
making  such  a  structure  possible. 

There  are  many  communities  throughout  the  State  where  similar 
projects  should  be  undertaken.  Many  conununitles  the  size  of  Roy 
are  In  need  of  community  buildings  and  other  projects.  However, 
many  of  these  ccmmunltles  find  it  more  difficult  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  contribute  the  25-pcrcent  sponsor  share  of  the  project  cost. 

It  IB  this  problem  I  want  to  di.scuss  briefly  with  you  tonight.  Tills 
Inabllitv  in  several  counties  to  provide  the  25-percent  sponsor  share 
has  deprived  the  commuulties  of  projects  and  provides  a  serious 
problem  In  handling  relief  employment. 

The  problem  is  growing  in  serlousnesB.  since  funds  that  could  be 
VLsed  for  W  P.  A  projects  are  being  exhausted,  and  these  counties 
are  facing  the  situation  where  It  wlU  be  impossible  to  provide 
employment  becausse  of  lack  of  projects. 

This  condition  exl.sts  particularly  in  about  a  half  dozen  coun- 
ties, and  in  these  same  counties  nearly  haU  of  the  relief  load  of 
New  Mexico  is  concentrated. 

The  countlps  In  which  this  relief  load  is  concentrated  normally 
have  the  lowe-^t  tax  valuations  in  the  State,  so  their  problem  is 
Intensified  not  only  becnu.se  of  normal  lack  of  funds  but  because 
of  the  hea\-y  relief  load  and  the  problem  now  of  attempting  to  set 
up  projects  that  will  provide  work  relief. 


The  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  bill  is  now  In  committee  In  Congress, 
and  there  Is  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  the  appropriation  by  a  half 
billion  dollars  under  the  present  appropriation. 

If  this  happens  New  Mexico  wlU  be  faced  with  a  double  problem. 
We  will  not  only  have  difficulty  In  raising  sufficient  funds  In  some 
counties  to  provide  projects,  but  throughout  all  of  the  State  there 
will  be  less  money  available  for  work  relief,  even  in  counties  where 
the  sponsor's  share  is  available. 

In  some  counties  there  is  little  possibility  of  the  unemployed 
being  absorlied  back  Into  private  employment,  for  there  Is  prac- 
tically no  private  employment.  And  It  is  these  same  coimtles  that 
are  unable  to  help  themselves. 

So  until  some  long-time  plan  can  be  organized  to  put  these  areas 
on  a  normal  economic  basis  we  are  faced  with  the  continued  but. 
I  hope,  temporary  problem  of  providing  employment.  'WhUe  I 
favor  any  reductions  In  Government  spending  that  will  ultimately 
bring  about  balancing  the  Budget  and  placing  the  country  on  a 
strong  economic  basis.  I  am  oppxjsed  to  doing  this  at  the  expense  of 
thousands  of  otir  people  whose  only  denaand  Is  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  living,  and  who,  under  the  stress  of  present  economic  con- 
ditions, have  little  hope  of  ever  being  absorbed  into  private  employ- 
ment In  their  om-n  counties. 

Political  bpeeches  In  which  the  speakers  tell  you  over  the  radio 
and  through  the  press  than  a  change  Is  needed  In  our  economic 
set-up.  and  that  If  business  has  the  opportunity  it  will  absorb  the 
unemployed,  have  an  attractive  sound.  But  that  sound  is  as  hol- 
low as  the  fine  phrases  that  are  used. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  unemployed  cannot  be  absorbed 
into  private  employment  where  private  employment  doesn't  exist. 

In  order  to  provide  work  in  counties  where  It  doesn't  exist,  we 
must  provide  projects,  and.  If  projects  are  to  be  made  available,  it 
will  either  be  necessary  to  relax  requirements  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  the  sponsor  must  provide  or  find  new  sources  of  funds  for 
the  sponsor's  share. 

Of  the  latter  I  can  only  be  pessimistic,  for  I  do  not  know  where 
many  communities  or  counties  are  to  find  the  funds 

If  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  relax  the  spwnsor- 
participntion  requirements  under  emergency  conditions,  It  would 
be  a  happy  solution.  Although  I  do  not  know  what  success  the 
suRgesticn  will  meet,  I  have  today  taken  this  matter  up  with  New 
Mexico's  delegation  In  Congress  and  I  am  urging  them  to  make 
every  effort  to  seek  amending  legislation  that  will  make  possible 
continuance  of  work-relief  projects  In  communities  where  It  is 
Impossible  to  provide  the  sjxjnsor's  25-peroent  share  and  where  it 
is  essential  that  work  be  provided. 

While  I  do  not  think  that  a  suggestion  for  outright  gifts  of  the 
entire  100  percent  of  the  project  would  be  practicable,  or  acceptable 
by  the  Congress,  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  may  be  cases  where 
less  than  the  full  25  percent  might  be  acceptable:  also,  the  pomi- 
bllity  suggests  Itself  that  loans  might  be  made  available  for  tbe 
sponsor's  Fhare.  to  be  paid  back  in  taxes  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  the  funds  would  ordinarily  be  accumulated. 

The  problem  is  a  serious  one  and  may  be  more  serious  when 
counties  and  communities  can  no  longer  raise  funds  for  sponsoring 
projects  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  greater  length  than  I  originaUy  intended  at 
this  W.  P   A.  dedication  program. 

I  have  enjoyed  this  visit  with  you  and  I  want  to  extend  my 
sincere  congrattilatlons  on  the  completion  of  this  fine  project.  I 
am  happy  to  have  a  part  In  the  dedication  of  this  building  to  the 
service  of  all  of  the  people  of  Roy. 

Thank  you. 

Widows'  and  Orphans'  Pension  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF   PEINNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R?:PRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  RUTH  MTTJJCTt  STKESK 


Mr.  MYERS.    Mr.   Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

American  Legion  AtnoLiART, 
Department  or  Pennstlvania, 

Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  May  4,  1940. 

Hon.  Prances  J.  Mters.  M.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  As  legislative  chairman  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  of  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  may  I  ex- 
press to  you  our  genuine  appreciation  of  your  signature  on  the 
petition  calling  for  the  discharge  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
from  further  consideration  of  H.  R.  9000.  Thank  you. 
Very  sincerely, 

Ruth  Miller  Steese, 
Department  Legislative  Chairman,  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary. 
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Veterans'  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAUdES  E.  VAN  ZANDT,  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans'  pensions  was 
the  subject  discussed  on  the  program  of  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air.  Sunday  evening.  May  12,  over  the  network  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  insert  herewith  my  address  delivered  in  sup- 
port of  veterans'  pensions  on  the  above  occasion. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  veterans'  pensions  had  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  this  Government  on  August  26,  1776.  54  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when  the  Continental 
Congress  passed  the  first  pension  law.  which  has  since  become 
the  pattern  for  every  succeeding  piece  of  veteran  legislation 
adopted  to  date. 

From  the  days  of  Valley  Forge  our  Government  has  paid  pen- 
sions to  the  veteran  and  his  dependent  In  every  war  In  which  our 
Nation  has  been  Involved.  The  theory  that  the  veteran  and  his 
dependent  have  an  honest  claim  on  the  Federal  Government  for 
assistance  was  voiced  by  a  truly  great  American,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, when  he  declared: 

"Pension*  are  rewards  for  service  rendered  or  reccmpen.se  for  In- 
Jxirlea  received  In  rendering  them.  They  are  payment*,  not  boun- 
tlps;  the  soldier  Is  do  more  a  beneficiary  of  the  state  than  the 
state  Is  of  him." 

In  similar  fashion,  George  Washington,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
Calvin  CooUdse  expressed  themselves  In  favor  of  the  pension  system 

Every  war  has  left  In  Its  wake  a  trail  of  desolation  and  the  World 
War  was  no  exception  As  an  aftermath,  8A  Unltrd  States  vt't* 
erans'  bospiuls  throughout  tb«  Nation  are  in  operation  today, 
flllsrd  to  rapacity  ami  unable  to  care  tor  m  Umg  avuX  patient  waiting 
list  of  the  maim«d  and  injured, 

Thsee  veterans  with  broken  bodies,  suffocated  lungs-  -yes,  and 
In  many  instances,  shadowed  mind*- were  in  1917  the  flower  of 
American  manhood.  Is  m«mory  so  short  that  one  fails  to  recall 
tbeise  young  men  leaving  tbeir  homes  and  familuw  with  the  bless- 
ings and  best  wlshea  of  a  graUful  Nation?  Were  you  one  of  the 
untold  miliums  who  oflered  up  a  prayer  for  their  safe  return  and 
In  the  same  breath  vowed  that  thu  Nation  owed  these  boys  a  debt 
of  itratltude  and  that  nothing  was  too  good  for  them? 

Today  that  young  army  o<  1917,  in  the  short  space  of  23  years,  has 
reached  the  average  age  of  48  years,  with  the  appalling  death  rate 
of  91  World  War  veterans  every  24  hours.  According  to  statistics.  85 
percent  of  the  World  War  veterans  are  married  and  have  three 
children,  so  that  the  average  veteran's  death  leaves  a  widow  with 
three  children. 

The  two  great  veteran  or^nlzatlons — the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States — are  conscious  of 
the  plight  faced  today  by  the  48-year-old  World  War  veteran,  whose 
physical  condition  Is  not  only  below  par  through  his  service,  whether 
domestic  or  overseas,  but  whoee  age  is  a  mighty  baiTler  to  his  pros- 
pect of  employment.  This  48-year-old  veteran  is  not  alone  in  his 
plight,  for  be  it  remembered  that  statistics  tell  us  be  has  a  wife  and 
three  children. 

This  problem  confronting  the  World  War  veteran  and  his  depend- 
ents has  been  brought  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  after 
years  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  And  while  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  tussles  with  the  problem  of  providing  for  the 
World  War  veteran  and  his  dependents,  as  well  as  veterans  of  all 
wars,  a  small  group  of  veterans  who  happen  through  the  grace  of 
God  not  to  be  in  need  and  who  are  employed  In  gainful  occupations 
and  professions,  having  no  personal  knowledge  or  Information  as  to 
the  actual  need  of  the  veteran  and  his  dependents.  Join  with  cer- 
tain publishers  in  disseminating  fal.se.  misleading,  and  vicious  prop- 
aganda that  Is  Intended  to  smear  the  recipient  of  any  pension  or 
benefits  from  a  grateful  Government.  Wearing  the  dollar  sign  as  a 
halo,  these  past  masters  of  malicious  propaganda  are  not  strangers 
to  the  arena  of  veterandom.  Their  holy  and  horrified  voices  have 
been  rais«^-d  on  former  occasions  when  they  charged  the  veteran  and 
his  dependent  with  raiding  the  Treasviry  and  today  they  are  run- 
ning true  to  form  when  mention  Is  made  of  a  pension  for  the 
disabled  World  War  veteran  and  his  dependents. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  have  been  led  to  believe  that  every  World 
War  veteran  receives  a  pension  from  the  Government.  Nothing 
could  be  ftirtlier  from  the  truth.    Authentic  Information  Uken  from 


Government  records  discloses  that  less  than  9  percent  of  the 
4.791.172  men  and  women  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  cf  the 
United  States  during  the  World  War  receive  benefits  from  the 
Government  today. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  6K  percent  of  all  Federal  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940.  is  chargeable  to 
the  veteran  and  his  dependents,  and  that  this  figure  includes  all 
wars.  Likewise.  It  is  shown  that  about  13  percent  of  the  grand 
total  of  all  Federal  expenditures  since  the  founding  of  our  Nation 
represents  the  total  benefits  paid  to  the  veterans  of  all  wars  and 
their  dependents. 

"Those  who  heretofore  have  charged  the  veteran  and  his  dependent 
with  raiding  the  Treasury  now  have  the  gall  to  flatly  state  that  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  seek  a  general  pension.  I  know  of  no  major  veteran  organi- 
zation that  has  ever  advocated  payment  of  general  pensions  for  all 
able-bodied  veterans,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  date  on  this  subject. 

Tliere  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  general  pension  and  a  dis- 
ability pension.  The  latter  is  being  advocated  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  based  on  the 
fact  that  after  the  World  War  thousands  of  veterans  developed 
disabilities  which  they  honestly  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
their  military  service  but  which  they  unfortunately  have  been 
unable  to  legally  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

This  bill  appears  to  be  the  answer  to  the  problem  faced  by  many 
World  War  veterans,  and  regardless  of  the  attack  made  against  It, 
Congress  will  undoubtedly  place  their  stamp  of  approval  on  It  In 
the  very  near  future. 

With  the  high  death  rate  of  91  veterans  dally,  and  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  85  percent  of  these  veterans  leave  a  widow  and 
three  children,  the  World  War  Veterans'  Committee  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  perfected  and  reported  to  the  House  H  R  900O — 
a  bill  providing  $20  monthly  to  the  widow  and  a  similar  sum  to  the 
dependent  parent,  with  a  proportionate  amount  to  the  children 
according  to  age. 

Since  this  bill  ha.9  been  reported  out  of  committee  the  public 
has  been  asked  to  believe  that  this  legislation  will  cost  hundred* 
of  mlllicns  of  dollars  annually  and  that  every  widow  and  orphan 
of  decea.sed  World  War  veterans  will  receive  a  pension. 

On  the  contrary,  those  respon.9lble  for  such  rash  statements  fall 
to  recognize  the  "needs"  clause  existing  In  the  bill  which  will 
render  ineligible  75  percent  of  the  96.500  widows,  23.500  children, 
and  dependent  parents  of  32.800  deceased  World  War  veterans. 
This  "needs"  claus«  can  brst  be  explained  that  wh^e  th««  Inconis 
of  the  widow,  parent,  (rr  orphan  rxc««eds  tftO  monthly  there  arises 
a  prrwurnpilon  that  drp«nd«nty  doe*  not  rsi»t 

Regardless  of  the  chargrs  that  thl«  bill  will  cost  tlOOOOOOOO 
snnuntly.  It  Is  freely  prrdlct4>d  that  the  num  will  not  exceed 
$lO,iHH)000. 

Tomorrrm  afternoon  when  the  KotuK  of  RrpretM'ntatlves  passes 
H  K.  9000  by  an  overwhelming  majority  they  will  r<-cc>i(r>lzs  the 
fact  that  In  expending  bcnr^nu  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased World  War  veterans  they  are  transferring  th^-m  from  the 
relief  rolls  of  the  country  to  the  honor  roll  of  the  Nation.  In  so 
doing  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent 
parents  Is  lifted  from  the  bhouldem  uf  the  respective  States  and 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  where  it  properly  belorigs, 
thereby  making  It  possible  for  every  community  and  State  to 
provide  more  generously  for  other  needy  citizens. 

In  concluding  my  dtscu-sslon  on  this  question  of  veteran  pen- 
sions, and  regardless  of  the  frenzied  efforts  of  a  group  of  selfish 
Individuals  to  spread  false  propaganda,  let  me  assure  you  that 
pensions  are  part  of  the  cost  of  war  and  have  been  so  recognized 
since  the  founding  of  our  Nation. 

Let's  not  be  afraid  to  face  the  music.  If  cur  country  can  get 
Itself  involved  in  war  and  pay  for  the  co.st  thereof,  then  it  can 
certainly  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  human  aftermath  of  war. 

The  people  of  America  who  Imparted  their  blessings  to  the  de- 
fenders of  this  Nation  In  1917-18  I  am  sure  realize  that  In  the 
payment  of  pensions  to  a  veteran  and  his  dependents  they  main- 
tain an  honor  roll  for  those  who  have  or  are  willing  to  give  their 
all  in  defense  of  a  grateful  Nation. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  pension  roll  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  honor  roll  of  the  Nation. 

Yes;  It  has  been  costly:  but  In  considering  this  cost  let  us  stroll 
down  memory's  lane  once  more  to  the  frantic  days  of  1917-18.  when 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  marched  off  to  war  with  not  only  the  good 
wishes  of  all  citizens  but  likewise  the  assurance  of  this  country's 
lasting  gratitude  for  the  service  to  be  rendered. 

Today,  23  years  after,  with  the  rest  of  the  world  plunged  In 
conflict  and  we  here  In  America  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  great 
Government  at  peace  with  all  nations,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
these  same  citizens  who  imparted  their  blessings  in  1917-18  are 
now  opposing  the  payment  of  pensions  to  the  veteran  and  his 
dependents 

I  am  confident  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  great  American  pub- 
lic are  grateful  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  defenders  of  our 
Nation,  and  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  recognize  the  honor  roll  of  our 
country  by  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  in  upholding 
a  great  American  tradition — adequate  care  for  the  veteran  and 
bis  dependent& 


Great  Britain  and  France  Favor  a  Third  Term  for 
President  Roosevelt,  Believing  That  a  Third 
Term  Means  United  States  Participation  in  the 
European  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Demaree  Bess,  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for 
May  11,  1940: 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  11.  1940] 

OuH  Election  and  EtraoPE's  Wab 

(By  Demaree  Bess) 

Geneva.  April  5. — As  far  as  Europe  Is  ctmcerned,  there  Is  only  one 
Issue  In  the  American  Presidential  election  this  year,  and  that  is 
the  war  issue.  Europeans  are  amazed  that  so  many  Americans  seem 
to  believe  they  have  already  settled  this  question;  that  the  United 
States  can  and  will  remain  neutral;  and  that  domestic  affairs,  there- 
fore, are  more  Important  than  foreign  policy  In  the  coming  cam- 
paigns. 

As  seen  from  Europe,  such  complacency  overlooks  the  fact  that 
tlie  AlUed-Gcrman  war  has  taken  an  unexpected  turn.  It  ignores 
the  evidence  that  British  and  French  atrateglsts  have  had  to 
change  their  ideas  about  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  some  of  their 
new  plans  arc  founded  on  the  belief,  or  at  least  the  hope,  that  they 
will  have  American  military  asRlsUnce  before  the  wsr  is  over. 

For  years,  the  British  and  French  peoples  have  been  listening 
to  •  whole  nock  of  American  politicians  and  reformers  and  other 
citizens  crylnf  that  the  democracies  must  stand  tofc^ther  a«aln»t 
th^  dictatorships  Wow  that  they  are  actually  A((htln«  Ocrmsny, 
thry  canrun  be  blamed  for  e*pectln«  th#lr  vociferous  Anv^rlcan 
sympathizers  Uj  atK-mpt  to  provide  them  with  whatever  help  they 
may  require  Undrr  these  clrcum*Un<«i,  they  count  upon  pro- 
Ally  Americans  to  ke-rp  the  war  Ismm  aWw  In  American  politic* 
until  the  «sr  ends,  or  untU  we  get  into  It. 

Wtien  the  war  broke  out  last  September,  British  and  French 
sUtesmen  told  some  of  their  American  fjrmpathlzers:  'If  you  lift 
your  arms  embargo,  we  can  win  this  war.  Your  airplanes  snd 
munitions  w;U  give  us  the  means  to  tip  the  balance.  We  can  then 
bring  Oermany  to  her  knees  by  an  economic  blockade."  All  Ameri- 
cans understood,  when  we  did  lift  our  arms  embargo,  that  we  were 
dclr.g  60  because  we  sympathized  with  the  Allied  cause,  and  beUeved 
we  were  thus  helping  tbem  to  win. 

The  war  proceeded  for  7  months,  and  the  Allied  strategists  eam- 
estlv  studied  Its  lessons.  By  rprlng  they  decided  they  must  take 
additional  meaeures  to  make  their  blockade  effective.  It  was  not 
enough  to  cut  off  Germany's  Imports  from  overseas.  They  must  also 
reduce  Germany's  Imports  from  adjoining  Scandinavia  and  Russia 
and  the  Balkans  To  execute  these  new  plans  they  must  bring 
niore  pressure  upon  European  neutrals,  perhaps  even  compelling 
■ome  of  them  to  enter  the  war.  And  they  must  call  upon  their 
ftlends  m  other  neutral  countries,  particularly  the  United  States, 
to  do  everything  possible  to  send  additional  help. 

Allied  strategists  had  Just  begun  to  reshape  their  Ideas  about 
conducting  their  war  when  President  Roosevelt  sent  Sumner  Welles 
to  E^l^ope.  Preceding  him  came  reports  fr<nn  Washington  that  Mr. 
WeUes  represent.^  the  group  In  our  State  Department  known  as  the 
paeudo  appeasers  This  group  allegedly  tavon  a  negotiated  peace 
in  Europe  because  they  believe  that  the  German  Army  should  be 
left  Intact  as  a  bulwark  against  Soviet  Russia.  Whether  these  re- 
ports were  true  or  not.  when  they  were  reprinted  in  European  news- 
papers they  undl.sgulsedly  dlsturljed  British  and  French  official  cir- 
cles. This  Anglo-French  official  alarm  was  Increased  when  Mr. 
Welles,  at  the  end  of  his  European  tour,  seemed  to  associate  hlm- 
•elf  clasely  with  the  so-called  peace  schemes  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler, 
Those  British  and  French  Journals  which  express  official  viewpoints 
began  to  hammer  on  the  Idea  that  the  time  was  inopportune  for 
peace  moves  of  any  kind,  because  a  negotiated  peace,  coming  before 
Germany  had  lost  a  single  battle,  would  mean  a  German  victory. 
Perhaps  they  were  right  Certainly  It  would  not  mean  an  Allied 
victory. 

The  whole  episode  was  reminiscent  of  another  American  election 
year.  1916.  when  President  WUson  was  getting  ready  to  campaign  for 
reelecUon.  Pre.sident  Wilson  also  sent  his  representaUve  to  Europe 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  negotiated  peace.  Colonel  House 
was  authorized  to  teU  the  British  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  ready  to  caU 
a  conference  to  end  the  war.  Our  President  was  so  eager  to  force 
a  negotiated  peace  In  Europe  that  he  put  himself  on  record: 
"Should  the  Allies  accept  this  proposal  and  ahould  Germany  refuse 


It,  the  United  States  would  probably  enter  the  war  against  Ger- 
many." 

The  American  public  did  not  know  for  years  how  far  President 
Wilson  had  been  willing  to  commit  us  in  that  spring  of  1918.  If 
they  had  known,  they  might  not  have  responded  so  trustfully  6 
months  later  to  his  campaign  slogan :   "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 

President  Wilson's  rashness  in  committing  his  country  was  not 
revealed  In  1916  for  the  simple  reason  that  British  and  French 
leaders  pointedly  Ignored  bis  proposal,  so  that  It  was  never  put  up 
to  Germany.  Ariglo-Prench  leaders  did  not  want  a  negotiated 
peace  In  the  spring  of  1916  because  they  still  hoped  to  overwhelm 
Germany.     And  with  American  help  they  did  overwhelm  her. 

OUR  PROCESSION  OF  WORLD  SAVERS 

When  British  and  French  leaders  rejected  the  mere  suggestion  of 
a  negotiated  peace  this  spring,  they  naturally  called  to  mind  the 
events  of  that  other  spring  24  years  ago.  Onoe  more  the  European 
conflict  had  reached  a  temporary  deadlock,  and  once  more  there 
were  moves  for  peace.  These  moves,  as  before,  originated  largely 
from  neutral  sources.  And  In  1940,  even  more  than  In  1916.  British 
and  French  leaders  Insisted  that  they  could  not  come  to  terms  with 
what  they  called  Hltlerlsm  in  Oermany.  In  1916  It  had  been 
Kalserism 

Granted  that  Hltlerlsm  compares  unfavorably  with  Kalserlsm 
and  Is  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  nevertheless  seems  unlikely 
that  the  British  and  French  Governments  would  have  so  promptly 
rejected  overtures  to  peace  if  they  had  believed  the  alternative  was 
defeat  or  deadlock.  They  thought,  and  they  still  believe,  the  bal- 
ance of  forces  was  In  their  favor.  They  could  not  be  expected  to 
negotiate  a  peace  on  anything  like  German  terms  so  long  as  they 
could  see  that  vast  untapped  reservoir  of  neutrals  which  might  be 
more  accessible  to  them  than  to  their  adversary. 

The  most  powerful  neutral,  the  United  States,  had  unmistakably 
revealed  that  its  sympathies  arc  more  one-sided  In  this  war  than 
they  were  In  1916.  President  Roosevelt  had  proclaimed  himself  the 
allied  champion  much  more  definitely  than  President  Wilson  did 
before  1917. 

It  is  almost  3  years  since  President  Roosevelt  began  to  pull  and 
push  the  American  people  back  Into  the  thick  of  world  politics 
HlB  efforts  recall  those  of  a  long  line  of  American  statesmen  who 
had  tried  to  convince  us  our  "manifest  destiny"  beckons  to  us  from 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  That  was  the  rallying  cry  of 
Prrsldent  McKinley,  who  led  us  Into  our  War  with  Spain  and  p.c- 
sented  us  with  that  doubtful  prize,  the  Philippines  It  was  rn- 
thusiastically  taken  up  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  plotted  naive 
world  dchrmes  with  Kalner  and  Cxmt.  It  lurrd  President  WllMJn  Into 
World  War  politics  It  Inspired  Henry  L  Stlmsrm,  Prenldeni 
Hoov*!T's  Hecrctary  of  State,  who  tried  to  line  up  with  Brtt«tn  and 
Vfncp  Sfcalnst  Japan  after  the  occupation  of  Manchuria  The  chief 
drag  upon  the  drrams  of  our  men  of  destiny  has  Iv^n  the  reluciancc 
of  the  Amrrlcsn  pff^tlt  to  psy  ih**  price  for  makinf  th^m  com*  uu?. 

And  now,  with  the  Allled-Oetman  strusfle  approaching  Its  cli- 
max, Americans  once  again  are  waclnc  their  own  Inrernal  battte 
over  this  "manifest  de«tiny '  Issue,  which  has  been  fought  at  Inter- 
vals over  half  a  century.  Allen  propagandists  are  far  less  acf've  in 
this  conU^t  than  some  Americans  would  like  to  believe.  The  two 
opposing  groups  are  almost  entirely  American  groups,  composed  of 
our  own  citizens  with  opposing  Ideas. 

All  European  governments  are  aware  that  Americans  were  so 
thoroughly  disillusioned  by  the  propaganda  of  the  last  war  that  we 
are  allergic  to  propaganda.  So  the  British  and  French  Oovemmente, 
especially,  are  leaving  us,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  fight  out  this 
battle  alone.  Their  hope  for  further  help  from  us  resides  largely  in 
the  efforts  of  pro- Ally  Americans.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
are  watching  our  Presidential  election  this  3rear  with  such  esiger 
attention.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  watching  President 
Roosevelt  so  closely. 

Because,  whether  be  realizes  it  or  not,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  consti- 
tuted himself,  in  European  eyes,  the  rallying  point  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, whether  Republicans,  Democrats,  or  mugwumps,  who  want  to 
swing  further  American  support  to  England  and  Prance.  For 
almost  3  years  he  has  been  dramatized  by  Europeans  as  the  leader 
of  the  crusade  which  has  marshaled  the  so-called  idealistic  and 
progressive  portions  of  America  to  overcome  the  selfishness  and 
Ignorance  of  that  mass  of  Americans  who  must  be  classed  aa 
isolatlonlsU. 

THX  QUARAMTIMS  SPtMCH 

Naturally  the  average  European  cannot  be  expected  to  follow 
closely  the  intricacies  of  American  political  thought.  It  is  hard 
enotigh  to  keep  up  with  the  more  urgent  political  complexities  of 
their  belligerent  neighbors.  It  doesn't  matter  to  Europeans  whether 
Americans  who  want  to  keep  their  cotmtry  out  of  foreign  wars  are 
conservatives  or  Communists.  paclflBts  or  Irlsh-AmerlcanB.  All  are 
lumped  together  as  Isolationists. 

Amertcans  living  in  wartime  England  and  Prance  know  that 
If  these  countries  could  name  an  American  President  Blr.  Roose- 
velt would  be  elected  by  acclamation.  Allied  men  and  women 
echoed  the  words  of  one  Communist  Englishman  who  said  to  me: 
"It  would  be  wonderful  for  us  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  a  third 
term."  His  European  rooters  have  no  particular  Interest  In  our 
President  as  a  person.  They  don't  care  about  his  views  on  domestic 
questions.  They  simply  count  upon  him.  more  than  upon  any 
other  American,  to  promote  the  Anglo-French  cause  In  the  United 
States.  Is  their  confidence  Justified?  Do  they  perhaps  appre- 
ciate better  than  most  Americaiu  the  path  which  the  President 
has  followed  in  the  past  and  Is  Ukely  to  follow  in  the  future? 
To  answer  those  questions  let  ua  look  at  the  record  upon  which 
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Europeans  baae  their  estimates  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Let  us  look 
particularly  at  the  European  reaction  to  three  sensational  moves 
which  our  President  Initiated.  First  was  his  Chicago  speech  In 
1937.  The  second  was  his  message  to  Congress  In  January  1939. 
The  third  was  the  peace  pledge  he  sought  from  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
In  April  1939. 

I  was  In  America  when  Roosevelt  made  his  famous  "quarantine 
speech  In  1937.  and  I  recall  Americans  were  not  much  excited 
about  It.  It  was  interpreted  as  chiefly  directed  against  Japan. 
But  when  I  came  back  to  Etirope  that  autumn  I  wa.s  amazed  to 
discover  what  a  sensation  that  speech  had  created.  It  was  hailed 
as  the  death  blow  to  American  Isolationism  and  a  return  of  the 
United  Slates  to  world  politics. 

I  saw  that  Europeans  already  had  acclaimed  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
the  outstanding  spokesman  for  those  who  divide  the  world  Into 
democracies  and  dictatorships.  At  a  single  stroke,  as  one  Etagllsh 
weekly  put  It.  he  placed  himself  "head  and  shoulders  above  other 
men  in  the  authority  and  power  with  which  he  speaks  for  democ- 
racy and  freedom." 

Mr.  Roosevclfs  power  and  authority  did  not  derive  from  his 
words,  which  were  no  more  eloquent  than  those  of  many  writers 
and  professors.  They  gained  their  force  t)ecause  he  was  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  and  his  views  were  regarded  as 
reflecting  American  policy.  When  he  spoke,  the  shadow  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  air  force  fell  across  his  rostrum. 

As  events  proved,  European  commentators  foresaw  the  full  con- 
sequences of  that  speech  better  than  most  Americans  did.  One 
Paris  journal.  LEurope  Centrale,  flatly  predicted  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  foreshadowed  revision  not  only  of  American  foreign 
policy  but  of  the  arms  embargo  in  our  Neutrality  Act.  The  speech 
proved  to  this  Journal  that  "American  collaboration  with  pacific 
powers  will  be  proportionate  to  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
civilized  portion  of  the  world." 

The  French  review.  L'Europe  Nouvelle,  derived  particular  satis- 
faction from  the  Influpnce  our  President's  words  were  likely  to 
have  upon  England.  The  BrltUh.  It  declared,  were  "anxious  not 
to  undertake  anything  v-ithout  the  United  States,  but  they  are 
now  assured  that  they  may  take  certain  Initiatives  and  assume 
certain  reEponslblUties  without  the  risk  of  being  disowned  by  the 
American  Government." 

From  this  time  onward,  those  of  us  who  lived  In  Europe  could 
see  that  an  oversimplified  and  dramatic  Interpretation  of  President 
Roosevelt's  actions  and  speeches  was  gaining  ground.  It  w^as  easy 
to  understand  why  Englishmen  and  Frcnclunen.  all  through  the 
year  1938.  snatched  whatever  comfort  they  could  from  encouraging 
words  coming  over  the  Atlantic.  That  was  a  terrible  year  for 
them:  their  governments  retreated  steadily  before  the  inexorable 
attempts  of  German  militarism.  That  was  the  year  when  the 
policy  of  appeasement  reached  Its  apex,  and  when  British  and 
French  leaders  bemoaned  the  fact  that  only  Czechoslovakia  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  division  of  European  control  with  Germany. 
Czechoslovakia  had  staked  its  future  upon  Its  alliance  with  France. 
To  placate  Germany,  that  alliance  must  be  disavowed.  And  It  was 
disavowed  at  Munich.  But  before  it  was  disavowed,  the  threat  of 
general  warfare  stirred  almost  as  much  excitement  In  the  United 
States  as  It  did  In  Europe.  President  Roosevelt  Intervened  time 
and  again  with  appeals  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  in  conversa- 
tions with  frl?nds  after  Munich,  he  revealed  that  he  took  comfort 
In  the  belief  that  he  had  helped  to  prevent  war.  To  those  of  us 
who  were  present  at  the  Munich  Conference,  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  American  Presidents  peace  appeals  had  much  Influence 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  British  and  French  Governments  did 
not  need  Mr.  Roosevelt's  help  to  make  the  peace  of  Munich.  They 
needed  American  help  only  In  case  they  decided  to  go  to  war. 

Few  Europeans  honestly  believed  that  the  Munich  surrender  had 
prevented  war.  Because  they  sensed  It,  Englishmen  and  French- 
men Joyously  greeted  President  Roosevelt's  message  to  Congress 
the  following  January.  Our  President  once  again  emphatically 
denounced  dictatorships  and  upheld  democracies,  and  his  words 
were  hailed,  not  as  the  personal  opinion  of  one  Individual  but 
as  the  voice  of  the  American  people.  The  London  Round  Table 
found  that  "President  Roosevelt  had  Issued  the  same  warning  that 
the  United  States  would  be  alined  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  the  event  of  a  major  European  war,  although,  of  course,  the 
natxire  of  the  American  participation  cannot  be  defined  In  ad- 
vance" The  New  Statesman  and  Nation  assured  Its  readers  that 
•  President  Roosevelt  Is  using  the  full  power  of  his  leadership  to 
htury  along  the  change  to  a  strong  foreign  policy."  The  German- 
Swiss  newspapere.  Voelkerebund,  wrote  that  the  axis  powers  must 
"consider  what  the  Intervention  of  a  country  of  the  importance 
of  the  United  States  would  mean  to  them." 

Americans  who  lived  in  Eiu-ope  could  see  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
eloquent  phrases,  combined  with  certain  obsctire  diplomatic  moves 
that  he  began  to  make,  were  creating  exaggerated  hopes  of  Ameri- 
can support  in  England  and  France.  At  that  time,  I  wrote  an 
article  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  reporting  what  E^.iropeans 
thought  about  our  President's  maneuvers.  I  suggested  that  unless 
the  American  people  were  really  prepared  to  Join  England  and 
France  in  war  against  Germany,  when  and  if  such  a  war  came, 
their  President  waa  raising  false  hopes  which  eventually  would 
prove  humiliating 

TOT    MXSSAGK    TO    THE    DICTATORS 

Shortly  after  that  article  was  published  I  met  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  who  had  just  come  from  Washington.    He  xindertook  to 


persuade  me  that  our  President  was  justified  In  taking  a  hand  In 
the  European  poker  game,  because  the  stake,  as  he  saw  it.  was 
European  peace,  and  the  risks,  as  far  as  Americans  were  concerned, 
were  negligible.  My  Informant  admitted  that  the  President  was 
trying  to  outbluff  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  He  was  doing  everything 
he  could  by  speeches  and  diplomatic  moves  to  make  the  two  dicta- 
tors believe  that  the  United  States  might  forcibly  back  up  France 
and  England  in  case  of  further  aggression.  According  to  this  friend, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  confident  he  was  running  no  danger  of  involving 
the  United  States  In  war.  because  such  an  overwhelming  majjrity 
of  the  American  people  were  Isolationists.  History  has  repeated 
Itself.  Once  again  an  American  President  was  Intervening  In  Euro- 
pean power  politics  because  he  believed  he  could  U'e  his  great 
position  to  force  peace  In  Europe  Woodrcw  Wilson  had  followed 
that  same  course  In  the  spring  of  1916.  And.  once  more,  events 
proved  that  European  conflicts  cannot  be  resolved  by  sonorous 
phrases  or  by  diplomatic  moves. 

The  high  point  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  efforts  to  outbluff  the  dictators 
came  in  April  1939,  when  he  addressed  his  peace  pledge  to  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  In  the  middle  of  March.  Hitler  had  made  war 
almost  inevitable  by  rushing  his  legions  into  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  The  Chamberlain  and  Daladler  appeasement  policy  lay 
in  ruins.  Mussolini  became  so  Impressed  with  Hitler's  apparent 
ability  to  get  away  with  things  that  he  decided  to  pick  up  Al- 
bania. This  waa  the  most  chaotic  period  of  Europe's  recent  his- 
tory. And  Into  Europe's  turmoil  and  confusion  Mr.  Roosevelt 
hurled  his  messages  to  the  dictators.  This  move  caused  a  tre- 
mendous reaction  In  every  Europ>ean  country.  The  Paris  Tempa 
described  it  as  a  sensation  and  declared:  "This  messape  has  put 
an  end.  at  least  in  part,  to  the  state  of  uncertainty  upon  which 
the  totalitarian  states  have  speculated."  J.  L.  Garvin  wrote  In 
The  London  Observer:  "Now  for  the  first  time  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini have  no  doubts.  They  know  It  as  a  certainty  that  America 
will  be  upxjn  them  If  they  strike  again  at  any  Independent  nation 
whatever."  The  Swiss  Easier  Nachrlchten  expressed  the  neutral 
view  that  "If  the  German  and  Italian  Governments  return  neca- 
tlvc  answers.  It  must  be  known,  both  in  Berlin  and  Rome,  that 
the  United  States  would  very  rapidly  assume  an  active  role,  as 
soon  as  the  floodgates  of  war  were  opened  an3rwhere  In   Europe." 

Mr.  Rocsevclt  gave  no  sign  that  he  was  disturbed  by  the.«« 
startling  Interpretations,  and  others  like  them.  In  fact,  they 
doubtless  fitted  In  with  the  policy  he  had  adopted  to  block  the 
dictators.  Perhaps  he  was  encouraged  also  by  the  bitter  com- 
ments of  the  German  and  Italian  press  The  Berliner  Morgenpost 
asked  whether  Prefldent  Roosevelt  "does  not  want,  by  such  agita- 
tion, to  push  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  into  war  against  the 
powers  of  order  and  thus  supply  means  for  dissimulating  his 
failures  in  the  field  of  domestic  po'.icy"  The  Rome  newspaper. 
Messaggero,  described  our  Pre.«ldents  move  as  "part  of  the  general 
offensive  launched  by  the  plutocratic  democracies  against  the 
proletarian  nations,  which  must  be  considered  an  act  of  war." 
The  German  Voelklscher  Beobachter  wrote:  "If  it  were  necessary 
for  the  western  democratic  powers  to  prove  their  Idrclcglcal  con- 
fusions, they  could  not  have  done  better  than  to  choose  President 
Roosevelt  as  their  sjjokesman." 

When  that  spring  crisis  passed  without  war.  many  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's supp-ijrters  In  the  United  States  gave  him  a  larp:e  share  of 
credit  for  saving  peace.  It  Is  curious  to  observe  that  while  Amer- 
icans were  thinking  of  the  President's  moves  In  terms  of  peace. 
Europeans  were  estimating  them  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  war. 
By  that  time,  little  hcpe  of  lasting  peace  remained  In  Europe.  The 
question  was  how  far  America  would  help  the  Allies  In  a  war 
against  Germany. 

A  few  months  later,  after  the  Soviet-German  pact  had  finally 
lighted  the  fuse  to  war.  the  peoples  of  Europe.  In  spite  of  their 
pressing  personal  anxiety  over  the  dramatic  progress  of  the  debacle 
In  Poland,  watched  with  strained  attention  our  congressional  de- 
bate upon  the  arms  embargo.  Once  again  the  American  political 
arena  assumed,  in  Eruropcan  eyes,  the  aspect  of  that  familiar  drama 
In  which  the  pro-Ally  group,  headed  by  President  Roosevelt,  bat- 
tled against  the  dark  forces  of  isolationism  and  finally  triumphed. 
For  the  moment,  that  victory  was  accepted  as  adequate. 

The  question  remained  how  soon  Americans  would  be  ready  to 
make  further  contributions.  While  the  European  peoples  watched 
and  waited.  President  Roosevelt  suddenly  moved  once  again  He 
sent  Mr.  Welles  to  Europe.  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  too  experienced  a 
statesman  not  to  know  that  this  move  would  create  endless  specu- 
lation In  every  European  capital  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
and  that  his  explanations  for  the  trip  would  nowhere  be  accepted 
as  complete. 

Although  British  and  FVench  official  circles  were  probably  un- 
easy, the  delight  of  the  ordinary  Englishman  and  Frenchman  was 
unmistakable  They  had  steadfastly  refused  to  believe  that  the 
coming  of  war  had  changed  our  Presidents  attitude  toward  the 
ETuropean  conflict  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  would  have  been 
profoundly  dLsappolnted  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  given  some  Indi- 
cation soon  that  he  was  still  watching  for  opportunities  to  help 
them. 

Meanwhile.  French  newspaper  readers  were  finding  even  more 
solid  comfort  in  such  reports  as  those  of  Georges  Lechartler,  cor- 
respondent In  the  United  States  for  the  Journal  Dcs  I>bats.  where 
Mr  Lechartler  explained  that  Mr  Roosevelt,  by  farslghted  and 
subtle  political  leadership,  had  made  It  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  intervene  In  this  war  with  much  more  Immediate  and 
deadly  effect  than  we  did  In  the  last  war.    Pointing  out  that  Mr. 
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RooeeTelt  had  not  made  the  mistakes  during  the  present  war  in 
terms  of  the  last  one,  the  French  correspondent  continued:  "Let 
us  not  forget,  as  President  Roosevelt  has  never  forgotten,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  military  assistance  brougiit  by 
America  to  the  Allies  Immediately  after  their  declaration  of  war 
•gainst  Germany  In  April  1917,  was  the  total  lack  of  military  pre- 
paredness of  the  American  people.  Three  months  elapsed  before 
the  arrival  of  the  first  American  contingents  In  Prance. 

"President  Roosevelt  has  taken  care  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this 
Inadequate  preparedness.  By  his  worda  and  his  actions,  he  has  per- 
stiaded  the  American  general  public,  first,  of  the  advantage,  and 
then  of  the  necessity,  for  the  United  States  to  have  'the  largest 
Navy  in  the  world'  and  when  the  public  understood  this,  he  ob- 
tained from  Congress  appropriations  to  Increase  the  American 
Pleet  and  Army  enormotisly. 

"Today  American  is  ready,  or  will  aoon  be  ready,  for  any 
eventuality." 

rrxs  ON  AicnucA 

It  is  obrious  that  M.  Lechartler  does  not  regard  otir  prepared- 
ness as  wholly  defensive  in  character.  He  pointed  out  that  Amer- 
ican opinion  "is  Infinitely  better  educated  today,  thanks  to  the 
press  and  the  initiative  taken  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  than  it  was  in 
1814-17."  He  found  that  a  growing  majority  already  favored  as- 
sistance to  the  Allies  "without  any  restrictions  in  the  economic 
gpherc."  As  for  military  assistance,  the  French  writer  suggested 
that  the  American  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force  are  being  prepared 
for  action  Just  as  quickly  and  probably  more  efllclently  than  if  we 
had  actually  come  Into  the  war  last  November,  when  we  made  the 
first  breach  In  our  neutrality  legislation  by  lifting  the  arms  em- 
bargo. This  astute  French  correspondent  drew  attention  to  a  fact 
which  few  Americans  have  grasped  so  clearly.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  1940  and  1916  is  that  we  were  totally  unprepared 
then  for  an  extensive  war.  whereas  now  our  Navy  and  air  force 
are  all  dressed  up  and  ready  to  go. 

So  there  you  have  the  picture  as  it  looks  from  Europe.  Allied 
statesmen  see  across  the  Atlantic  a  coimtry  whose  President  for 
S  years  has  appointed  himself  the  spokesman  for  democracies  and 
the  scourge  of  dictatorships.  They  see  that  his  boldest  moves  In 
Europe  have  been  greeted  with  applause  by  prominent  Americans 
of  every  political  faith.  They  see  that  the  American  people,  under 
his  leadership  have  created  a  Navy  and  an  air  force  which  Is  one 
of  the  world's  great  offensive  forces.  They  see  that  our  arma- 
ments, added  to  their  own.  might  smash  Hitlerism  jtost  as  they 
smashed  Kaiserlsm. 

In  this  situation,  the  stage  seems  to  be  set  for  a  final  struggle 
between  those  Americans  who  want  to  bring  us  Into  the  Allied- 
Oerman  war  and  those  Americans  who  want  to  keep  us  out.  That 
Struggle  coincides  with  our  Presidential  election,  and  seems  likely 
to  dominate  it. 
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RADIO   ADDRESS   BT   HON.   CAROLINS  OT>AY,   OF  NEW   YORK 


Mrs.  OTDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  address  I  made  over 
the  radio. 

The  National  Women's  Conference  on  Unemployment  Is 
holding  a  3-day  conference  in  Washington  this  week,  and  at 
this  criticsil  time  it  is  important  that  the  Nation  should  know 
what  unemployment  of  3.000,000  women  means  to  them. 

The  radio  address  follows: 

statistics  are  no  measure  for  human  misery  and  privation.  Cold 
figures  cannot  paint  the  picture  of  what  millions  of  American  homes 
have  been  like  under  the  ravages  of  depression.  Yet  there  are  some 
cold  facts  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  know. 

There  are  3.000.000  daughters  of  the  American  depression.  Yet 
there  were  only  300.000  W.  P.  A.  Jobs  for  these  women  In  February 
cf  this  year.  There  are  millions  of  women,  then,  who  should  be 
the  breadwinners  of  their  families,  and  who  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  this  bread. 

And.  in  the  face  of  this  appalling  inadequacy  of  jobs,  200.000 
W.  P.  A.  workers  were  laid  off  In  AprU  of  this  year.  many,  many  of 
whom  were  women.  Two  hiindred  thousand  more  will  be  laid  off 
in  May.  and  by  July  1  a  total  of  600,000  must  be  eliminated  from  the 
works  projects. 

The  average  wage  for  women  W.  P.  A.  workers  Is  $44.50  per  month, 
or  $534  per  year,  if  they  work  the  fuU  12  months.     The  food  budget 


for  these  women  is  $202  annually.  For  an  average  family,  this 
yields  the  munificent  sum  of  5  cents  per  person  per  meal. 

There  are  over  1,000.000  families  and  single  persons  dependent 
upon  reUef  for  their  existence.  The  Social  Security  Board  tells  us 
that  the  average  monthly  relief  allowance  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  Is  approximately  $24.  This  nets  a  total  annual  Income  of 
$288,  out  of  which  comes  an  annual  food  budget  of  $123.  In  terms 
of  day-to-day  existence,  the  $123  yields  about  3  cents  per  person 
per  meal,  for  the  average  relief  family. 

Wives  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  little  better  off.  Their  average 
annual  wage  is  $648  per  year,  cut  of  which  the  average  family  takes 
$278.64  for  food.  This  sum  breaks  down  to  7  oenU  per  person  per 
meal. 

Yet,  all  of  the  official  standard  budgets  worked  out  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  tell  us  In  plain  language  that  even  the  most  for- 
tunate W.  P.  A.  family  In  America  is  far.  far  below  the  lowest  level 
at  which  a  family  can  live  in  decency  and  without  hazard  to  the 
health  of  its  memlaers.  The  lowest  standard  budget,  the  so-called 
emergency  level  of  the  W.  P  A.,  is  $75  per  month,  or  $900  per  year. 
In  other  words,  the  very  lowest  standard  of  living  set  forth  in  a 
standard  budget  is  $252  a  year  higher  than  the  highest  Income 
group  from  which  delegates  to  this  conference  will  t>e  drawn. 

Mass  job  hunts  and  Individual  quests  for  work  in  industry  have 
been  conducted  throughout  the  country  for  the  past  2  years.  The 
number  of  positions  resulting  from  these  efforts  have  been  pitiful. 
Even  the  recent  rise  in  the  production  Index  has  been  so  slight 
that  It  Is  quite  clear  that  reemployment  in  private  industry  has 
not  even  made  a  dent  in  our  standing  army  of  11.000.000  unem- 
ployed. 

No;  something  more  far-reaching  than  has  yet  been  undertaken 
must  be  forthcoming  before  we  can  wipe  out  the  scourge  of  mass 
unemployment.  Something  more  fundamental  In  the  line  of  keep- 
ing the  wheels  of  industry  turning  must  lie  tried.  And  untU  this 
is  done  the  11,000.000  jobless  must  be  given  the  American  right  to 
work  and  earn  their  own  living. 

No  single  member  of  any  family  is  in  a  better  position  than  la 
the  mother  to  describe  in  vivid  and  graphic  terms  the  meaning 
of  unemployment  to  the  jobless  people  of  this  Nation.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  ask  a  mother  to  stand  docilely  by  and  watch  her 
children  starve  slowly  but  surely  because  of  the  Inability  of  their 
parents  to  provide.  It  Is,  in  fact,  more  than  any  citizen  of  this 
cotuitry  can  demand  of  an  American  family. 

The  stories  which  will  t>e  presented  by  the  daughters  of  the 
American  depression  will  stand  as  monuments  to  the  criminal  waste 
of  unemployment.  TTiese  personal  histories  should  awaken  America 
to  the  Immediate  necessity  of  frankly  meeting  and  dealing  with 
the  danger  of  continuous  mass  joblessness.  For  the  11,000,000  un- 
employed are  citizens  in  otir  democracy.  They  have  a  right  to 
participate  In  It,  both  as  political  entitles  and  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
suming public.  If  one  or  both  of  these  rights  are  taken  away  from 
the  unemployed,  what  does  democracy  become  to  them?  It  becomes 
a  mockery,  a  hollow  phrase,  or,  much  worse,  an  actual  agent  of 
oppression. 

That  Is  why  this  conference  Is  so  Important.  That  is  why.  also, 
it  Is  Important  that  concrete  Improvements  in  the  plight  of  the 
unemployed  must  come  out  of  the  conference.  To  those  who  have 
been  closed  out  of  our  economy,  denied  the  fruits  of  democracy, 
we  must  prove  that  democracy  is  something  worth  fighting  for. 

No  single  citizen  would,  if  he  or  she  were  conscious  of  It,  say  to 
another  citizen,  "You  must  live  on  $288  per  year  and  like  It.  You 
can  only  spend  3  cents  per  family  member  per  meal  for  food.  You 
must  watch  yoiu  children  starve  and  say  nothing  about  it." 

Yet  those  who  fight  against  W.  P.  A.,  those  who  support  the  lay- 
off of  600.000  W.  P.  A.  workers,  those  who  would  even  abolish  relief, 
those  who  support  W.  P.  A.  wage  cuts — all  of  these  people  are.  In 
effect,  saying  just  that  to  the  11,000,000  unemployed. 

There  has  been  during  the  New  Deal  administration  an  effort 
made  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  these  jobless  men  and  women. 
And  certainly  today  is  an  improvement  over  the  previous  adminis- 
trations. But  we  cannot,  if  we  take  oiu*  responsibilities  aerlousiy. 
be  self-satisfied.  The  few  figures  I  have  mentioned  to  you  to- 
night are  ample  proof  of  that.  And  It  is  my  hope  that  when  the 
daughters  of  the  American  depression  meet  with  their  president, 
when  they  meet  with  their  congressional  representatives,  and  when 
they  tell  their  stories  to  the  Nation,  something  concrete  in  the 
way  of  improvements  will  result.  For  I  believe  that  only  in  a 
marked  rise  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of  our  people 
can  we  find  the  road  to  real  economic  recovery. 

With  all  the  ferment  and  trouble  In  the  world  about  us.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  Americans  must  seek  to  solidify  the  founda- 
tions of  democracy  in  our  land.  We  can  only  do  this  by  making 
it  work.  And  by  that  I  don't  mean  malting  it  work  for  a  few; 
I  mean  malting  it  work  for  every  single  man.  woman,  and  child 
m  America.  We  have  not  made  it  work  for  the  unemployed. 
The  delegates  to  the  National  Women's  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment will  demonstrate  this.  Their  stories  will  be  a  challenge  to 
democracy — a  challenge  which  every  conscientious  American  must 
meet  calmly,  boldly,  and  objectively. 

We  ask  you  to  hear  out  the  story  of  the  daughters  of  the 
American  depression,  and  after  you  have  heard  them  to  join  with 
the  delegates  to  the  National  Women's  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment In  their  demand  for  the  right  to  a  job  and  a  decent  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living. 
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Does  the  Present  Social  Security  Law  Really 
Protect  the  Old  Folks? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1940 


rrHK  TOWNSIEND  CREED"  AND  AN  ARTICLE  BY  DR.  FRANCIS 

TOWNSEND 


Mr.  ANGKTJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  petition  on  the  desk 
of  the  Clerk  for  the  discharge  of  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Townsend  bill.  H.  R.  8264.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  Members  have  signed  the  petition.  Those  in 
favor  of  securing  an  adequate  old-age  pension  law  should 
sign  this  petition  so  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  considered 
by  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  conceded  by  most  all  of  us  that  unemplojmient  Is  our 
economic  problem  No.  1.  As  a  part  of  that  problem,  and  a 
major  part,  adequate  care  for  the  older  workers  is  uppermost. 
We  all  know  that  one  who  has  reached  the  age  of  60  years 
and  is  thrown  out  of  employment  is  faced  by  a  most  serious 
problem  in  endeavoring  to  secure  reemployment.  Under 
existing  economic  conditions  of  mass  production  and  tech- 
nological advances,  a  portion  of  those  seeking  employment 
must  look  in  vain.  As  a  result,  it  is  logical  that  if  any  one 
group  of  workers  should  be  retired  and  still  be  permitted  to 
share  in  the  fruits  of  industry  it  should  be  the  older  workers  [ 
who.  In  the  past,  have  contributed  their  part.  { 

The  Townsend  plan  is  based  on  such  a  theory.  The  Town- 
send  creed  is  soimd  American  doctrine.  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Townsend.  the  originator  of  the  plan,  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Saturday.  May  11,  1940, 
discussed  this  plan  and  answered  the  question,  "E>oes  the 
present  social-security  law  really  protect  the  old  folks?"  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  include  in  the  extension 
of  my  remarks  the  Townsend  creed  and  the  article  by  Dr. 
Townsend.     They  follow: 

TH«  TOWNSEVD  CnEED 

We  believe  In  a  Nation-wide  retirement  security  program  based  on 
American  principles  of  equity  and  Jiistlce,  without  the  possibility  of 
discrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  religion. 

We  believe  that  technological  advances,  declining  birth  rates, 
with  the  attendant  decrease  In  the  number  of  those  acceptable  to 
Industry,  and  constantly  Increasing  demands  for  retirement  of  ovir 
senior  citizens,  require  retirement  should  begin  at  the  age  of  60  at 
the  latest. 

We  believe  that  the  retirement  of  the  elders  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  entire  body  of  society,  and  therefore  should  be  financed 
by  a  universal  tax  based  upon  the  total  volunae  of  btislness  done 
within  the  Nation. 

We  believe  that  any  social-security  program  should  be  made 
operative  on  a  basis  which  will  return  to  profitable  employment  all 
those  not  retired,  and  thus  op>en  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  the 
youth  of  our  land. 

We  believe  that  stagnation  of  business.  Idle  bank  reserves.  Idle 
factories,  idle  men  are  caused  by  lack  of  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  many. 

We  believe  this  condition  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  release  of 
the  taxes  collected  from  the  people  being  returned  Into  the  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce  on  a  scale  that  will  pcmalt  the  living  of  the 
pec^ple  to  be  on  the  typical  American  standard  Instead  of  a  bare 
feubsistcnce  level. 

We  believe  that  the  Immediate  spending  of  tax  moneys  and  their 
return  through  the  channels  of  trade  should  be  restricted  wherever 
possible  to  the  purchase  of  American  goods  made  by  American  work- 
men: that  they  should  be  spent  within  the  United  States  and  should 
be  used  discreetly  to  avoid  retaining  employable^ersons  in  Idleness, 
and  this  principle  stiould  be  contained  in  any  sound  recovery 
program. 

We  believe  that  this  and  all  other  Government  activities  shotild 
bo  placed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  as  neither  this  Nation  nor 
any  other  nation  can  storvlve  constantly  Increasing  Indebtedness. 
We  must  have  a  tjalanced  National  Budget  to  protect  the  American 
way  of  life. 


[From  the  Washington  Daily  Nev^s  of  May  11.  1040] 

DOES     THI     PRESENT     SOCIAL     SEC^TirrY     LAW    REALLY     PROTECT     THE     OLD 
folks:- — "NO,"     SAYS    Da.    TOWNSEND 

(By  Dr.  Francis  E.   TovTisend.  originator  of   the  Townsend   Plan) 

Does  the  present  social-security  law  really  protect  the  old  folks? 

It  most  certainly  dees  not. 

It  is  a  cruel  and  deceptive  law  with  pension  and  charity  pay- 
ments BO  Indecently  low  as  to  sicken  any  Christian  soul. 

The  old  gentleman  who  grinned  at  us  each  morning  from  the 
social -security  placard  as  we  rode  to  town  on  the  streetcar  haa 
been  removed.  His  happy  smile  in  anticipation  of  age  security 
turned  sour  when  his  check,  averaging  $4  a  week,  arrived. 

The  figures  I  use  have  been  chocked  by  Senator  Sherida.v 
Downey,  who  had  them  verified  by  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator, Paul  V.  McNutt. 

Under  the  so-called  Federal-State  charity  plan  of  Social  Security, 
the  average  payment  is  only  $19  a  monlh.  Can  anyone  defend  that 
meager  sum?  Under  the  worker's  contributory  plan  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  wholly  responsible,  the  record  Is  a  sad  one. 
Fifteen  percent  of  those  taxed  under  its  hf*artless  provisions  will 
receive  nothing  at  all  in  return,  because  they  failed  to  earn  $50 
In  a  sufficient  number  of  calendar  quarters  Their  contribution."* 
will  be  strlp|>ed  from  them — and  they  will  get  not  one  slender  dime! 

Another  15  percent  of  the  contributors  will  receive  only  the 
statutory  minimum — a  miserable  $10  a  month.  Twenty  percent 
more  will  receive  under  $19  One-half  of  all  those  paying  con- 
tributions will  get  less  than  Is  given  free  to  the  average  recipient 
of  State  charity  pensions. 

If  a  retired  worker,  enjoying  the  minimum  of  $10  a  month,  haa 
a  wife  past  65.  the  Government  lifts  his  allowance  to  the  pitiful 
sum  of  $15  But,  i^  the  wife  is  only  60.  they  must  struggle  along 
for  another  5  years  on  35  pennies  a  day. 

Those  who  will  receive  annuities  of  $40  a  month  arc  generally 
those  who  won't  need  the  payment,  since  it  Is  only  those  receiving 
salaries  of  $3,000  a  year  and  up  who  will  get  these  larger  payments. 

The  Social  Security  Act  is  rotten  with  Injiistlce  to  its  very  core. 
It  is  hardly  at  all  a  contributory  plan,  but  almost  wholly  a  scheme 
of  fake  dividends  paid  from  public  moneys,  with  substantial  pay- 
ments to  the  prosperous  and   meager  pittances  to  the   miserable. 

Notice  how  indecently  unfair  the  act  Is  in  its  treatment  of  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  If  a  man  dies,  who  has  had  a  salary  of  $3,000 
or  mere  per  year,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  and  two  or  three 
children,  that  fortunate  family  will  be  given  a  social  dividend  of 
$85  a  month.  He  may  have  paid  In  as  little  as  $90  and  yet  his 
family  could  collect  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

Take  now  the  case  of  a  man  receiving  the  minimum  benefit 
of  $10  a  month.  If  he  should  die,  leaving  a  widow  with  five  or 
six  children,  that  widow  and  those  children  will  receive  Just  $20 
a  month. 

Thus,  this  law  gives  to  the  fortunate  and  well-to-do.  out  of 
public  moneys,  a  decent  annuity  of  $85  a  month  and  a  miserable 
allotment  of  $20  to  the  needy  and  unfortunate. 

Social  Security  extends  its  meager  protection  to  only  the  fortu- 
nate employed  in  "covered"  occupations.  Millions  of  agricultural, 
domestic,  and  other  employees  are  left  outside  the  magic  circle; 
and,  of  course,  12,000.000  unemployed  cannot  hope  to  contribute. 

This  law  discriminates  against  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  In  Mich- 
igan, 85  percent  of  those  who  pay  contributions  will  receive  pen- 
sions, while  in  Mississippi,  where  one-half  the  workers  earn  less 
than  $200  a  year,  only  about  7  percent  of  those  who  pay  contribu- 
tions will  be  paid  annuities.  The  bread  filched  from  these  desti- 
tute workers  will  be  given  to  the  more  fortunate.  Five  or  ten  dol- 
lars will  flow  into  the  more  prosperous  industrial  communities  In 
the  north  as  compared  with  every  $1  that  will  be  received  in  the 
Southern  or  agricultural  State? . 

Finally,  in  answer  to  our  question,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
average  employed  worker  who  will  receive  benefits  under  the  con- 
tributory plan.  In  the  covered  occupations  his  earnings  are  $75 
a  month.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  those  who  are  married,  when 
they  become  65  have  wives  under  65.  These  wiU  receive  no  addi- 
tional benefits.  The  average  worker  reports  to  the  Board  aa 
follows : 

"I  am  married.  I  shall  be  65  January  1;  my  wife  Is  60.  I  have 
been  employed  for  3  years  at  $75  a  month.  How  much  do  I  have 
coming?" 

The  Social  Security  expert  says:  "We  will  give  vou  40  percent 
upon  the  first  $50  of  your  earnings,  or  $20  Ten  percent  upon  the 
second  $25,  or  $2.50  additional.  So  you  will  receive  $22  50.  plus 
1  percent  of  that  amount  for  each  year,  which,  for  3  years  would 
make  it  about  $23." 

If  we  degrade  Mr.  Average  Worker  to  a  home  In  the  slums 
that  he  mlpht  rent  for  $14  or  $15  a  month,  and  sJowly  starve  him 
and  his  wife  by  cutting  his  food  allowance  to  $15  or  $16  a 
month,  allow  nothing  for  clothing  or  medical  care,  we  see  how 
shockingly  inadequate  such  a  pension  Is. 

The  advocates  of  social  security  have  no  apparent  conception 
of  the  needs  of  social  dividends  for  Increased  purchasing  power. 
They  do  not  grasp  the  necessity  of  Increasing  buying  capacity  by 
such  means,  for  to  seek  these  ends  by  pensions  of  $10,  $20,  or  $30 
a  month  Is  absurd;  it  Is  an  amount  stilted  to  the  age  of  poverty, 
not  of  abundance;   of  the  wheelbarrow,  not  the  steam  shovel. 
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We  need  a  national  pension  program  which  will  abandon  the 
shame  and  poverty  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  will  pay  to  every 
retired  citizen  over  60  (age  65  Is  fantastically  high)  a  decent  social 
dividend  as  a  matter  of  simple  human  right.  We  need  a  program 
adequate,  not  merely  to  assist  life,  but  to  grant  It  a  measure  of 
dignity  and  serenity. 

We  need  a  program  which  will  be  founded  upon  a  truly  equitable 
base,  broad  enough  to  support  ample  annuities;  that  is.  upon  the 
Income  of  all  society — Including  the  well  to  do— and  not  simply 
upon  the  working  class.  In  short,  what  we  need,  and  what  Increas- 
ing multitudes  want.  Is  the  Townsend  plan,  as  submitted  to  Con- 
gress m  1940.  And  If  I  am  any  Judge,  that  is  what  we  are  going 
to  have. 


Who  Can  Keep  Us  Out  of  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1940 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  were  asked  to  name  one 
principle  of  public  affairs  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  lightly  surrender,  we  should  list  a  deter- 
mination to  keep  clear  of  European  politics  as  our  unchal- 
lengeable selection.  A  century  and  a  half  of  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  our  own  economic  health  while 
Europe  was  wallowing  through  an  orgy  of  blood  in  a  dozen 
wars  has  made  us  wary  of  anything  smacking  of  European 
Intrigue.  And  the  experience  of  the  last  war  is  still  too  vivid 
for  any  of  us  to  look  upon  our  friends  across  the  ocean  with 
anything  approaching  confidence.  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  has  gained  tremendous  support  from  world 
history  since  the  day  it  was  delivered.  Each  year  it  looms 
ever  larger  upon  the  American  scene,  gaining  stature  as  one 
of  the  most  prophetic  warnings  uttered  in  modem  times.  As 
a  solid  rock  of  governmental  policy,  it  has  withstood  the  test 
of  150  years  of  constitutional  government.  Every  time  we 
have  departed  from  it  we  have  come  to  grief.  Every  time 
we  have  resisted  the  cries  of  the  internationalists  to  "save 
mankind"  we  have  gained  strength. 

The  jx?ople  of  the  United  States  must  know  by  this  time 
that  nations  determined  to  destroy  themselves  cannot  be 
dissuaded.  Reasoning  processes  are  as  closed  to  them  as  to 
the  minds  of  madmen.  Not  for  a  moment  do  the  American 
people  fail  to  sympathize  with  those  who  are  insane;  but 
we  do  not  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  one  madman  to  enable 
him  the  more  speedily  to  dispose  of  another.  For  almost 
2.000  years  the  people  of  the  European  continent  have  battled 
each  other  desperately.  Tliey  have  killed,  pillaged,  burned 
the  towns  and  farms  of  their  enemies.  There  has  never 
been  a  moment  when  anything  approaching  a  friendly  con- 
ference, with  all  cards  on  the  table,  has  taken  place  in  Europe. 
Instead,  constant  division  has  been  fostered;  absurd  racial 
and  national  prejudices  have  been  careftilly  nourished:  and 
the  whole  demoniac  game  of  Weltpolitik  has  been  played 
with  millions  of  helpless  men,  women,  and  children  as  pawns 
in  the  struggle. 

Nowhere  is  this  better  Illustrated  than  In  the  Balkans.  A 
half  dozen  small  nations,  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other,  worlds 
apart  in  their  s>Tnpathies,  have  been  created  by  the  scheming 
minds  of  large  powers  which  play  the  game  most  skillfully. 
Deliberately  they  have  been  taught  to  hate  each  other,  des- 
pite the  fact  that  not  one  of  them  Is  self-sustaining  in  even 
the  most  restricted  sense  of  the  term.  In  truth,  the  men 
who  guide  these  Balkan  states  know  full  well  that  they  need 
each  other  desperately,  if  they  are  to  maintain  themselves 
at  all.  Their  basic  interests  are  absolutely  identical,  yet 
they  too  join  in  the  mad  game  of  power  politics  as  if  the 
rattle  of  their  swords  were  as  mighty  as  old  Bismarck's. 

It  does  not  require  the  mind  of  a  gifted  statesman  to  per- 
ceive that  federation,  political  unity,  a  common  directing 
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agency  could  vastly  alter  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Nor 
Is  the  situation  any  the  less  incredible  in  the  Far  East.  Much 
as  we  dislike  the  aspirations  of  imperialistic  Japan  In  the 
Orient,  much  as  we  prefer  the  p>eaceful.  philosophic  Chinese, 
we  cannot  help  wondering  why  China's  400,000.000  people 
cannot  unite  within  themselves  to  develop  a  mighty  nation. 

We  Americans  must  not  deceive  ourselves  into  a  mistaken 
belief  that  it  is  our  role  in  world  history  to  bring  about 
peace  and  harmony  through  the  use  of  the  sword.  Our  task 
in  the  records  of  human  destiny  is  to  demonstrate  by  ex- 
ample that  the  program  of  democracy  can  work  effectively. 
No  argument  can  be  made  for  Federated  States  stronger 
than  the  proof  that  it  can  work  with  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  come  from  diverse  backgrounds,  who  have  in 
fact  been  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  same  hating 
nations  from  which  the  witch's  caldron  of  Europe  has  been 
fashioned. 

In  those  halcyon  years  before  the  World  War  and  immedi- 
ately after,  the  lesson  we  have  been  unconsciously  teaching 
the  world  seemed  to  be  taking  hold.  Democracy  was  the 
pattern  from  which  many  a  small  nation  drew  its  govern- 
mental design.  For  a  time,  it  worked,  even  in  a  war-de- 
stroyed Europe.  Then  the  old  hatreds  flared  up  again.  They 
bubbled  out  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Poland.  Forces  interested 
in  changing  the  order  of  things  stimulated  restrictive,  op- 
pressive measures  against  minorities. 

The  democratic  principle  of  compromise,  of  give  and  take 
was  abandoned,  and  majorities  sought  to  rule  through  force. 

The  process  is  still  going  on  today.  And  already  in  the 
United  States  the  demand  is  rising  from  those  who  refuse 
to  learn.  "Now  is  the  time,"  they  tell  us,  "to  intervene. 
Now  we  can  walk  into  Europe  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for 
human  freedom.  We  must  crush  the  Germanic  monster  to 
keep  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  The  words  sound  all 
too  familiar.  They  were  the  slogan  of  the  last  war.  Are  we 
to  be  dragged  into  foreign  lands  again  on  the  same  basis 
as  1917?  Are  we  going  to  shed  the  blood  of  our  youth  on 
foreign  battlefields  once  more  to  restore  order  to  a  chaotic 
continent? 

We  are  determined  that  we  shall  not.  The  Republican 
Party  is  pledged  to  a  program  which  rules  out  war  com- 
pletely. 

But  the  Democratic  Party,  protest  though  it  may,  can 
offer  us  no  such  assurances.  It  has  a  long  record  on  foreign 
affairs,  a  record  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  In  the 
days  of  1916,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  campaigned  on  a 
platform  boasting  that  he  had  kept  us  out  of  war.  A  few 
months  after  the  votes  had  been  coimted  we  were  in  that 
war.  President  Wilson  was  a  great  public  figure.  He  was 
thoroughly  informed  on  world  affairs.  In  fact,  he  too  sent 
an  emissary  on  a  fact-finding  mission  to  Europe.  Colonel 
House  was  the  Sumner  Welles  of  the  Wilson  era. 

The  similarities  are  striking,  too  striking  for  comfort  in 
an  hour  of  grave  international  tensions.  President  Roose- 
velt, for  all  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  democracy,  suf- 
fers from  a  weird  ailment  which  seems  limited  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  has  megalomania,  a  terrify- 
ing word  to  express  a  terrifying  purpose.  It  means  a  pas- 
sion for  achieving  great  results.  It  means  a  deep  and  fre- 
quently incurable  desire  to  do  things  which  wUl  perpetuate 
one's  name  in  the  history  books  of  the  future.  It  means,  in 
terms  of  President  Roosevelt's  personal  aspirations,  a  con- 
suming zeal  to  bring  peace  to  a  world  racked  by  war. 

Americans  have  not  forgotten  the  results  of  the  moral 
crusade  upon  which  Woodrow  Wilson  launched  us  In  1917, 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  celebrated  fourteen  points,  nor  the 
Peace  Conference  of  Versailles.  Still  fresh  in  our  memories 
is  the  historic  expedition  of  President  Wilson  to  France, 
where  he  visioned  himself  as  the  central  figure  in  a  drama 
which  was  to  reshape  the  destiny  of  Europe,  insure  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  stimulate  confidence  and  trade. 

Nor  have  we  forgotten  that  over  a  million  Americans  risked 
their  lives  on  foreign  battlefields  to  give  President  Wilson 
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the  opportunity  to  play  this  majestic  role.  We  have  resolved 
that  American  blood  must  never  be  spilled  again  for  such 
an  objective. 

If  the  utter  collapse  of  Versailles  and  Wilsons  idealism 
has  taught  us  anything.  It  has  taught  us  that  Americana 
cannot  solve  Europe's  problems.  No  matter  how  objective 
we  may  be,  no  matter  how  fair-minded  our  views,  no  matter 
how  sincere  our  spokesmen,  the  politicians  of  Eiu-ope  will 
not  accept  our  program  for  their  continent. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  President  Roosevelt  has  not  yet 
learned  this  lesson.  In  speech  after  speech,  the  old  hanker- 
ing of  Wilson  has  cropped  out  to  reveal  its  reincarnation  in 
President  Roosevelt.  "Aggressor  nations."  "quarantine."  are 
strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  bellicose  "freedom  of  the  seas," 
which  stirred  our  thinking  in  1916.  The  molnlization 
of  sentiment  in  powerful  units  must  always  precede  the  l)e- 
ginning  of  hostilities  in  a  democratic  state.  Emotions  must 
be  roused.  Dangers  to  Institutions  cherished  by  the  people 
piust  be  conjured  up  before  they  can  be  readied  for  the 
battle.  Today  the  processes  have  beccane  more  subtle  than 
they  were  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Then  the  program 
called  for  melodrama,  faked  telegrams,  nonexistent  in- 
sults, Iwrder  incidents.  Now  the  nations  are  bombarded 
with  assaults  on  ideologies.  Isms  have  replaced  the  incident. 
National  insults  have  gone  out  of  style,  and  they  have  been 
replaced  by  appeals  for  economic  self-preservation. 

In  all  these  modem  trappings  of  the  old-fashioned 
chauvinism.  President  Roosevelt  knows  no  eqxjal.  The  same 
voice  which  proclaims  that  the  only  enemy  we  have  to  fear 
is  fear  itself,  can  equally  glibly  assert  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  live  in  an  international  vacuum;  that 
our  interests  are  the  interests  of  humanity;  that  the  con- 
cerns of  Europe  are  our  concerns.  With  quivering  sincerity, 
the  E>emocratic  President  of  our  Nation  can  point  to  the 
damage  Inflicted  upon  our  trade,  upon  our  industry,  by  con- 
flicts abroad. 

We  know  all  these  things,  yet  we  reserve  the  right  to 
weigh  them  in  the  light  of  our  Nation's  history.  Those 
students  of  world  affairs  who  see  the  United  States  as  no  more 
than  an  outpost  of  the  British  Empire,  as  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  European  development,  mistake  the  judgment 
of  our  people's  temperament.  Our  political  history  repre- 
sents a  determination  to  turn  our  back  upon  European  en- 
tanglements. It  is  a  complete  repudiation  of  the  European 
technique  of  government  and  the  European  approach  to 
the  solution  of  its  problems.  We  believe  in  conference; 
Europe  believes  in  conflict.  We  believe  in  arbitration; 
Europe  believes  in  armament. 

To  thos^  who  minimize  the  dangers  before  us  must  be 
addressed  a  word  of  warning.  The  technique  of  propa- 
ganda is  not  limited  to  one  or  another  side  in  the  E^UDpean 
wa*.  Ilie  Allies  and  the  Nazis  are  equally  adept  at  its 
skillful  use.  In  the  years  from  1914  to  1917.  when  they 
were  laying  the  groundwork  for  American  participation  in 
the  World  War  the  lessons  of  subtlety  were  well  learned. 
No  one  who  reads  can  doubt  the  amazing  similarity  between 
the  basic  influences  which  were  at  work  then  and  those  which 
are  operating  now. 

In  the  days  of  1914  our  ambassadors  abroad  were  not 
long  in  revealing  their  sympathies.  Iliey  are  no  less  evi- 
dent today.  The  Walter  Hines  Page  who  served  us  in  Lon- 
don during  those  fierce  days  is  matched  by  the  William  Bul- 
litt who  is  our  Ambassador  to  Prance  today.  The  Brand 
Whitlcck,  of  Brussells,  was  no  more  pro-Entente  in  1914 
than  Mr.  Cromwell,  of  Ottawa  in  1940.  Our  roving  Am- 
bassador. Norman  H.  Davis.  Is  no  less  anxious  to  witness  an 

Allied  triumph  than  was  our  Ambassador  to  Paris  26  years 
ago. 

Yet  even  more  striking  than  the  analogy  between  ovu-  rep- 
resentation abroad  in  the  era  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  our 
representation  today  is  the  basic  predisposition  of  both  ad- 
ministrations. In  1912  the  Democratic  Party  swept  into 
office  on  a  pledge  of  a  liberal  transformation  of  our  national 
Ufe.  In  the  words  of  Frederic  C.  Howe,  "The  spirit  of  this 
young  America"  in  1912  "was  generous,  hospitable,  brilliant; 


It  was  carefree  and  full  of  variety.  The  young  people  In 
whom  it  leaped  to  expression  hated  injustice.  They  had  no 
questions  about  the  soundness  of  American  democracy.  They 
believed  that  the  truth  would  make  us  free." 

It  was  a  day  that  heralded  as  the  epoch  of  the  new  free- 
dom, sUrtUng  reminder  of  our  New  Deal.  Vaguely,  inter- 
national peace,  arbitration,  disarmament,  were  the  ideals 
of  the  new  freedom.  The  new  freedom  failed  to  bring  re- 
covery, just  as  its  successor,  the  New  Deal  has  failed.  Then 
as  now,  the  Democratic  President  Insisted  that  the  temporary 
depression  in  certain  quarters  was  psychological,  artificially 
created. 

All  but  the  blind  must  recognize  the  road  to  war.  No  sign- 
posts could  be  more  clearly  marked. 

A  Democratic  President  In  1914,  already  predisposed  to 
regard  one  side  of  a  European  war  as  holy  and  the  other  as 
tainted  finds  his  counterpart  in  a  Democratic  President  In 
1940  equally  determined  to  champion  one  side  as  against  Its 
enemies. 

A  regime  with  its  foreign  representatives  stationed  abroad 
In  virtually  unanimous  sympathy  with  the  Allied  Powers  in 
1914  is  matched  by  an  identical  situation  today. 

The  forces  of  difficult  economic  circumstances  at  home 
under  the  new  freedom  were  far  weaker  than  they  are  today. 

Every  element  of  President  Roosevelt's  desire  to  mediate 
the  crisis  which  is  sweeping  up  to  a  climax  in  Europe  today 
was  present  In  the  mind  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Colonel 
House  in  1914. 

Can  we  be  certain  that  the  National  Grovernment,  under 
these  circmnstances  will  assure  our  people  of  peace? 

War  fevers  spring  up  in  America  overnight.  It  may  come 
upon  us  at  any  moment,  for  the  groundwork  has  been  care- 
fully prepared. 

Those  who  have  prepared  the  groundwork  will  surely  not 
seek  to  resist  its  results.  The  democratic  National  Govern- 
ment, with  its  pronounced  leaning  towards  International 
participation,  with  its  readiness  to  join  European  govern- 
ments to  "solve"  the  world's  problems  must  be  regarded  as 
suspect.  It  cannot  t)e  relied  upon  to  keep  the  people  of  our 
great  Nation  at  home,  working  out  their  own  problems  In 
their  own  fashion. 

Let  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  work  out 
their  own  destinies.  We  can  never  hope  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems by  force  of  arms.  It  has  been  tried  before,  with  results 
so  disastrous  for  the  economy  of  the  world  that  no  one  who 
grasps  reality  desires  to  see  it  tried  again. 

Until  the  rulers  of  Asia  and  Europe  determine  for  them- 
selves to  end  the  interminable  hatreds,  the  endless  feuding, 
the  deliberately  fomented  campaigns  of  misrepresentation, 
the  constant  suspicion  with  which  they  regard  each  other, 
no  peace  will  come  to  those  regions  which  stretch  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  shores  of  the 
Pacific. 

Oiu-  role  must  not  be  that  of  belligerent  again.  We  must 
make  it  certain  ttiat  the  political  leadership  of  our  country 
Is  committed  irrevocably  to  a  policy  of  peace.  Only  the  Re- 
publican Party  can  offer  us  the  assurance  our  people  need. 
O.  O.  P.  today  spells  "guarantee  our  peace."  If  the  rest  (rf 
the  world  chooses  to  destroy  itself,  we  must  continue  to 
demonstrate  that  peace  can  exist  among  men. 


Freight-Rate  Differentials 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EWING  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13, 1940 

Mr.  THOMASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  South  and 
the  Southwest,  and  especially  in  the  far  western  section  of 

Texas,  of  which  my  home  city  of  El  Paso  is  the  capital,  the 
interterritorial  railroad   freight-rate   differentials   seriouslj 
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burden  agriculture  and  industry.  It  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  In  the  Southwest.  It  has  retarded  the  growth  and 
business  prosperity  of  El  Paso  for  many  years. 

A  significant  step  has  Just  been  taken  in  El  Paso  looking 
toward  the  final  elimination  of  these  differentials.  Forcing 
our  shippers  of  the  products  of  farm  and  factory  to  pay  jjen- 
alty  rates,  for  which  there  is  no  longer  any  Justification 
whatsoever,  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  are  rifled,  their 
buying  power  curtailed,  and  their  general  prosperity 
hindered. 

For  many  years  the  economic  issues  presented  by  these 
differentials  have  l>een  the  subject  of  discussion  throughout 
the  sections  of  the  country  that  I  have  mentioned.  Con- 
sumers, chambers  of  commerce,  other  organizations  of  busi- 
nessmen, and  the  newspapers  have  given  these  questions 
serious  attention  and  study.  Many  of  the  newspapers. 
Indeed,  are  making  the  elimination  of  these  differentials  a 
major  editorial  objective. 

Certain  of  these  differentials  that  affect  directly  my  part 
of  the  country  are  on  the  way  toward  elimination  by  an 
agreement  recently  reached  there  by  the  railroads.  This  is  a 
commendable  step  on  the  part  of  the  railroads.  But  the 
problem  is  not  near  a  final  solution  as  yet. 

A  diligent  effort  was  made  to  bring  It  closer  to  solution 
by  provisions  In  the  transportation  bill  of  1940,  the  con- 
ference report  on  which  was  recently  voted  on  in  the  House. 
I  voted  for  that  report.  Subsequently,  when  asked  by  the 
newspapers  for  a  statement.  I  said,  "My  principal  reason 
for  voting  against  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  was 
the  fact  that  it  embodied  the  Ram.speck-Hill  amendment, 
directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  initiate 
action  looking  to  the  abolition  of  the  damnable  and  inde- 
fensible differentials.  I  thought  it  was  our  only  hope  of  get- 
ting some  relief  in  the  Southwest." 

I  regret  that  more  of  the  Members  from  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  States  that  are  so  burdened  by  these 
differentials  did  not  support  the  conference  report  for  this 
reason.  But,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  a  new  and  Im- 
portant step  has  just  been  taken  to  eliminate  these  differ- 
entials, and  to  Rive  us  what  this  country  needs — a  truly 
national  railroad  transportation  system  so  far  as  rates  are 

concerned. 

This  was  the  adoption  by  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican county  conventions  of  El  Paso  County  at  El  Paso 
last  week  of  resolutions  condemning  the  differentials,  and 
seeking  direct  political  action  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

If  the  delegations  from  my  county  to  the  two  Texas 
States  conventions  are  successful,  planks  aimed  at  abolish- 
ing the  differentials  will  be  included  In  both  party  plat- 
forms. And  if  they  are  supported  by  other  States,  there  Is 
a  chance  that  the  national  conventions  may  be  enlisted  in 
this  most  important  fight. 

I  Sincerely  hope  that  Democratic  conventions  in  other  States 
affected  by  these  differentials  will  join  us  in  this  effort. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Democratic  county  convention  at  El  Paso  on 
May  7: 

We  advocate  the  elimination  of  the  artificial  railroad  freight  rate 
barriers  between  sections  of  this  State  and  regions  of  this  Nation 
that  prevent  the  producers  and  distributors  of  agrlcuiniral  and 
Industrial  products  from  finding  their  rightful  markets  and  that 
reduce  the  employment  of  railroad  labor,  that  put  unnecessary 
burdens  upon   wage  earners,   and  that  penalize  consumers 

We  urge  upon  State  and  Federal  regulatory  bodies  the  promulga- 
tion of  rat*s  and  regulations  that  will  permit  the  producers  of 
these  products  In  Texas  to  compete  with  other  producers  else- 
where on  a  fair  and  even  ba^is. 

And  we  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pur- 
sue the  precedent  it  has  already  set  In  the  Southeastern  Gov- 
ernors Rate  case  to  the  end  that  unjust  freight-rate  differentials 
against  the  Southwest  and  the  South  may  all  be  eliminated. 

We  instruct  our  delegates  to  the  county  Democratic  convention 
on  May  7  to  submit  and  fight  for  the  inclusion  of  this  plank  in 
the  county  platform  with  instructions  to  the  county's  delegates 
to  the  State  Democratic  convention  at  Waco.  May  28.  to  submit 
and  fight  for  inclusion  in  the  State  platform  a  plank  similar  to 
this  with  Instructions  to  the  State's  delegates  to  pursue  the  same 
cotirse  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention. 


The  Siren  Call  of  Greed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument  that  the  depend- 
ent widows,  orphans,  and  parents  of  veterans  of  the  last  war 
should  not  be  given  assistance  as  provided  in  IL  R.  9000,  even 
when  needed  to  prevent  suffering,  appeals  to  me  as  l)eing 
neither  patriotic  nor  pertinent  when  based  on  the  premise 
that  such  pensions  are  expensive.  Of  course  they  are  ex- 
pensive, but  so  is  war!  America  is  mature  enough  to  know 
that  wars  cost  money  and  tliat  they  create  pension  needs 
which  must  \x  met.  The  way  to  save  money  on  pensions  Is 
not  to  neglect  the  suffering  families  of  war  veterans,  but  it  is 
to  maintain  a  national  policy  which  keeps  this  country  out 
of  war. 

It  is  with  great  timeliness.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  problem 
of  pensions  comes  before  this  body  at  this  particular  time  in 
our  national  history.  EX-en  today  we  have  read  editorials  and 
speeches  and  have  heard  speakers  and  radio  commentators 
talk  about  increasing  the  belligerency  of  the  United  States, 
relaxing  our  peace-protecting  neutrality  provisions,  and  mov- 
ing this  country  over  closer  to  the  brink  of  war.  Sword  rat- 
tlers and  alarmists  who  see  opportunity  for  personal  gain  or 
political  preferment  in  breaking  down  this  coimtry's  decision 
to  keep  out  of  the  European  war  are  speaking  more  boldly 
today  about  our  involvement  "at  least  to  the  extent  of  our 
credit"  than  they  did  2  months  ago.  The  internationalists 
and  interventionists  who  have  been  quiet  for  a  time  are  again 
hinting  openly  that  "this  is  our  war" — the  prelude  to  another 
dizzy,  bloody  dance  with  Mars  is  beginning  to  be  heaid  from 
the  same  discredited  group  of  international  financiers  whose 
false  motives  and  selfish  moves  finally  plimged  this  coimtry 
into  the  World  War. 

Nation-wide  realization  that  wars  breed  pensions  and  that 
pensions  must  be  paid  may  help  restrain  some  people  in  this 
country  who  are  beginning  to  look  at  Europe's  holocaust  with 
mercenary  eyes  and  starting  to  urge  in  surreptitious  whispers 
and  by  almost  imperceptible  stages  that  we  should  repeal 
the  Johnson  Act  and  cnce  again  permit  international  bank- 
ers and  brokers  to  extend  credits  to  belligerents.  It  is  time 
we  let  those  who  would  send  your  sons  to  battle  realize  that 
their  dollars  are  not  immune  when  the  time  comes  to  repay 
in  seme  small  degree  to  the  families  of  these  veterans  the 
costs  to  them  of  such  great  personal  sacrifice. 

WATCH   OUT  FOR  THE  CHANT  OF  THE   MONET   LENDERS 

The  chant  of  the  international  meddlers  and  profit  seekers 
is  again  beginning  with  its  insidious  and  deadly  monotony. 
First,  we  should  lend  money  to  warring  powers,  these  inter- 
nationalists suggest,  then  when  or  if  the  tide  of  battle  goes 
against  our  borrowers  we  must  send  the  flower  of  American 
youth  forth  to  win  the  war  so  these  credits  can  be  collected. 
Unhappily,  we  learned  from  the  last  war  that  even  when  our 
sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  makes  victoiT  possible,  our  bor- 
rowers turn  cold  shoulders  on  their  promises.  Such  financing 
of  international  war  might  again  result  in  a  wild  epidemic 
of  counterfeit  profits,  but  it  would  inevitably  end  by  our  being 
drawn  into  a  conflict  which  this  time  would  first  of  all  result 
in  the  entire  elimination  of  American  rights  and  liberties. 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  largely  the  same  group  of  inter- 
nationalists and  the  same  combination  of  brokers,  bankers, 
and  metropolitan  newspapers  which  denounces  noninterven- 
tion and  peace-protecting  neutrality  which  is  most  articulate 
in  its  opposition  to  pensions  to  those  wiio  sacrificed  the  most 
in  the  last  war.  These  moneyed  interventionists  must  learn 
that  war  costs  money  as  well  as  lives,  that  war  profits  are  the 
seeds  from   wlilch  post-war  depressioxis  are  born,  tliat  we 
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should  first  do  more  to  repay  our  debt  to  those  who  fought 
the  last  war  before  we  move  closer  to  the  vortex  of  a  new 
war. 
Even  the  most  casual  observer  must  realize  that  it  is  not 

the  widows,  parents,  and  orphans  of  World  War  veterans  who 
are  urging  us  to  flirt  with  dangerous  international  policies 
which  might  Involve  us  in  today's  conflicts.  It  is  not  the 
common  i^eople  of  America  who  want  to  chip  away  at  the 
foundations  upon  which  peace  is  protected  In  this  coimtry. 
It  is  not  the  poor  people,  the  farmers,  the  unemployed,  and 
middle-class  businessmen  who  are  pajring  warlike  columnists 
to  write  war-mongering  comments  in  the  newspapers  or  to 
broadcast  bate-stimulating  news  stories  and  opinionated  ob- 
servations over  the  radio. 

The  demand  to  put  American  money  lenders  back  into  the 
war  business  does  not  come  from  the  heart  of  America  nor 
from  the  soldiers  of  1917.  Mr.  Speaker,  unhappily  but  Indis- 
putably, the  trend  toward  war  in  this  ccvmtry  is  financed  and 
fanned  by  that  element  of  big-town  financiers  in  this  country, 
whose  banks  and  brokerage  firms,  whose  newspaper  mag- 
nates and  principal  advertisers,  whose  munitions  plants  and 
powder  factories  offer  opportunity  for  get-rich-quick  war 
profits  If  Uncle  Sam  can  again  be  freed  to  set  about  the  busi- 
ness of  becoming  Europe's  Uncle  Shylock.  This  is  a  sordid 
picture,  but  an  evening  spent  listening  to  certain  well-known 
radio  commentators  or  in  reading  the  press  of  our  larger  cities 
pretty  clearly  Indicates  from  whence  comes  the  still,  small 
voice  of  intervention,  which  is  getting  louder  and  bolder 
every  day  as  1940  threatens  to  parallel  1916. 

THX  SIBSN  CAIX  OF  CKZS) 

Some  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  taxes  can  be  devised,  and 
that  soon,  which  will  provide  adequate  pensions  for  all  veter- 
ans' needs  in  America  from  profits  secured  by  those  who 
make  money  out  of  international  murder.  Making  the 
machinery  of  war  should  not  be  permitted  to  earn  inflated 
profits  in  this  coimtry;  I  doubt  whether  it  is  good  national 
policy  to  permit  this  business  to  make  ansrthing  above  a  nor- 
mal or  minimum  return  on  the  investment  involved.  It  is 
pretty  risky  business  to  have  so  many  wealthy  influences  in 
this  country  holding  a  vested  interest  in  international  war. 

The  siren  call  of  greed  is  too  well-fed  in  America  when 
some  of  our  biggest  businesses  with  control  of  so  many  of  our 
newspapers,  radio,  and  motion-picture  facilities  can  envision 
riches  for  themselves  by  extending  their  money-lending  ac- 
tivities to  warring  nations  with  whose  armies  they  would 
thus  entwine  the  safety  of  American  youth  with  no  other 
regulations  bmding  them  except  those  motivated  by  private 
profit,  personal  prejudice,  racial  ties,  political  philosophies, 
or  individual  aggrandizement.  Citizens  would  do  well  to  look 
far  back  beyond  the  printed  page,  the  inspired  editorial,  or 
the  casual  comments  of  the  news  casters  on  the  radio  to  dis- 
cover what  hidden  force  or  "fifth  column  arm  of  Mars"  is 
actually  responsible  for  the  all  too  apparent  war  mongering 
which  is  growing  bolder  and  louder  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  friends,  let  us  enact  H.  R.  9000  into  law. 
Let  us  turn  deaf  ears  to  the  group  which  urges  us  at  the  one 
time  to  relax  our  neutrality  safeguards  so  they  can  loan 
money  for  profit  to  nations  at  war  and  at  the  other  to  econo- 
mize at  the  expense  of  suffering  by  those  whose  personal 
sacrifices  foUowed  the  practices  and  policies  which  involved 
us  in  the  World  War. 

The  soldiers  of  1917  have  become  the  best  peace  salesmen 
of  1940,  and  they  are  still  doing  their  part  to  expose  the  siren 
call  of  greed  which  Is  again  preparing  to  offer  America  its 
seductive  wiles.  America  has  not  repaid  Its  debt  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  last  war;  perhaps  it  can  never  do  so.  But  today 
let  us  vote  to  provide  at  least  the  pensions  provided  In  H.  R. 
9000  so  that  the  needy  and  dependent  on^mns.  widows,  and 
parents  of  World  War  veterans  can  be  kiept  tntn  becoming 
objects  of  charity. 


Let  us  acknowledge  our  national  responsibility  in  this  re- 
gard. Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  peace.  Let  us  do  more 
for  those  whose  heroism  gave  us  victory  during  the  World 
War  and  less  to  increase  the  hazards  of  being  engulfed  in  a 

new  war.    Let  us  listen  more  to  the  still  small  voice  of  con- 
science and  less  to  the  siren  call  of  greed  in  America. 


Our  Foreign  Policy  and  National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HAJINESS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13,  1940 

Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  essentially  new  has 
happened  in  the  past  few  days  of  the  European  war.  The 
latest  act  of  Nazi  aggression  was  inevitable  in  the  course  of 
modem  dictatorship  and  differs  from  past  events  only  be- 
cause it  has  increased  the  intensity  of  the  war  and  brought 
Its  threats  nearer  to  American  interests.  But  because  Amer- 
ican thinking  brings  itself  to  grasp  the  totalitarian  philos- 
ophy only  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  we  are  shocked  by 
this  latest  piece  of  brutality,  as  though  we  believed  it  im- 
possible until  we  actually  saw  it  occur. 

Holland  and  Belgium  had  pursued  a  course  of  strict  neu- 
trality. They  took  every  possible  means  of  avoiding  in- 
volvement and  of  preserving  peace.  But  because  they  un- 
fortunately stood  in  the  way  of  nazi-ism  they  have  been 
overnm.  I  hope  this  latest  in  the  long  series  of  object  lessons 
will  convince  us  that  i>eaceful  desires,  no  matter  how  sincere 
or  how  earnestly  pursued,  are  no  guaranty  against  aggres- 
sion. I  hope  this  will  convince  us  that  if  and  when  American 
interests  Interfere  with  the  course  of  the  dictators  we  may 
expect  no  better  treatment  unless  we  are  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves. 

It  would  be  criminally  short-sighted  to  gamble  on  the  hope 
that  we  may  not  be  called  upon  to  make  that  defense. 
Great  Britain's  course  in  the  face  of  threat  during  recent 
years  should  be  warning  enough  that  such  a  hope  is  hor- 
ribly costly.  For  5  years,  in  the  face  of  the  growing  Nazi 
threat,  that  empire  neglected  to  rearm  or  did  so  reluctantly 
and  inadequately  and  continued  to  hope  that  "appeasement" 
would  satisfy  demands  that  proved  insatiable.  Fortunately, 
we  still  have  time  to  avoid  the  British  mistakes  if  we  will. 

Congress  will  immediately  be  asked  for  additional  defense 
appropriations,  despite  the  fact  that  vast  sums  have  already 
been  assiired.  I  hop?  and  believe  that  any  additional  neces- 
sary funds  will  be  allotted,  but  more  important  than  more 
appropriations  is  the  immediate  necessity  of  clarifying  our 
foreign  policy.  With  all  the  money  and  ability  to  produce  air- 
planes and  battleships  and  to  train  and  equip  armies  we  must 
have  time  to  perfect  an  adequate  defense.  And  until  we  have 
clearly  determined  what  cur  real  interests  are.  and  how  far 
we  are  willing  to  go  to  defend  them,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
plan  and  provide  our  weapons  of  defense. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  plan  the  defense  of  the  continent.  It  Is 
entirely  another  matter  to  protect  our  vital  and  strategic 
Interests  outside  our  territorial  limits.  It  is  still  another  to 
plan  active  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  a  world 
where  the  British  Navy  is  no  longer  confining  hostile  forces 
In  Europe. 

There  still  is  no  threat  immediate  enough  to  cause  us  tmdue 
alarm,  which  Is  fortunate.  In  fact,  the  problems  which  we 
face  now  will  not  be  solved  by  sentiment  and  hysteria.  What 
we  need  most  now  is  cool,  hard-beaded  thinking  and  long- 
range  planning  by  the  best  leadership  we  can  command.    We 
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need  the  type  of  leadership  which  will  take  the  American 
people  into  its  confidence — leadership  which  will  clarify  a 
sound,  long-range  policy  and  implement  it  with  a  program  in 
time  so  that  the  country  can  examine  and  judge  it  calmly  and 

without  undue  pressure  from  any  immediate  outside  threat. 

There  has  been  no  such  planning  and  policy  making  to  date. 
The  people  have  been  asked  to  support  vast  expansions  of  our 
defense  arms  without  knowing  what  sort  of  a  pobcy  this  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  implement.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
entirely  too  much  mystery  and  hocus-pocus  about  foreign 
affairs  and  our  arms  program. 

Perhaps  the  mcst  unfortunate  aspect  of  our  present  situa- 
tion is  that  it  confronts  us  during  an  election  year,  when 
statesmanship  is  •  handicapped  by  political  considerations. 
The  risks  involved  when  such  a  grave  international  situation 
threatens  to  become  the  tool  of  politicians  are  terrifying  to 
contemplate. 


The  Unemployment  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13,  1940 


EOrrORIAL      FROM      THE      EVENING      OUTLOOK.      OP      SANTA 

MONICA.  CALIF. 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Evening  Outlook,  of  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.: 

PENNSYLVANIA    SHOWS   THF   WAT    OtJT 

At  a  time  wlien  California's  State  Einplojrment  Bureau  has  been 
turned  into  an  Insurance  laboratory  for  the  Federal  Government, 
citizens  of  this  State  should  be  interested  In  a  recent  attack  made 
by  Pennsylvania  upon  the  great  problem  of  unemplo>'ment.  De- 
scribed in  an  article  In  the  May  Issue  of  the  Tax  Digest  this  Pennsyl- 
vania experiment  began  with  the  organization  of  a  businessman's 
program,  supported  by  the  State's  Republican  administration,  for 
the  mobilization  of  Jobs  in  business  and  Industry. 

Back  of  this  movement,  which  was  launched  last  November,  lay 
an  experience  of  rapidly  mounting  relief  costs  very  similar  to  that 
of  California  Thus  in  the  fiscal  year  1931-32  (when  the  depres.slon 
was  at  its  wci-st)  the  cost  of  public  assistance  In  Pennsylvania  was 
•7.397.000.  But  by  1939  this  cost  had  mounted  to  $122,000,000. 
which  figure  did  not  include  additional  millions  paid  out  In  the 
State  by  the  Federal  Government  from  funds  collected  from  Penn- 
sylvania tax  sources. 

This  terrific  Increase  had  meant  that  •100.000.000  in  additional 
taxes  might  be  necessary  unless  some  way  could  be  found  to  reduce 
relief. 

Accordingly  the  Job-mcblllzatlon  program  was  launched.  It  is 
based  on  the  simple  principle  that  more  business  means  more  Jobs. 

In  the  words  of  Chairman  Walter  D.  Fuller:  "More  than  10,000 
businessmen,  women,  veterans,  educators,  clergymen,  and  others 
are  actively  on  the  firing  line,  backed  up  by  the  constructive 
thinking,  cooperation,  and  effort  of  several  million  people  of  the 
Sute  who  have  been  impressed  with  the  Importance  of  helping  to 
cure  the  problems  of  unemployment,  relief,  and  taxation  by  local 
initiative  and  consideration." 

The  organization  Is  simple.  There  Is  a  supervising  committee  In 
each  of  the  67  counties  of  the  State,  and  some  cities  liave  as  many 
as  50  local  committees,  so  that  relief  and  unemployment  can  be 
treated  as  near  the  source  as  possible.  The  State  headquarters  at 
Harrisburg,  with  the  full  assistance  of  the  Government,  has  acted 
as  the  clearing  house  for  reemployment  Ideas  and  stimulated 
activity,  but  the  program  has  stressed  the  Importance  of  each 
Industry,  each  county,  and  e&cti  local  committee  solving  its  prob- 
lems In  its  own  way. 

Among  other  discoveries  the  program  found  that,  amidst  wide- 
spread unemployment,  there  were  20,000  Jobs  in  the  State  that  could 
be  filled  If  trained  workers  were  available.  They  found  300  classifi- 
cations In  which  there  arc  shortages  of  employables.  And  they 
found  opportuiutles  for  starting  new  Indusuies  and  solving  old 
problems, 


By  exchanging  stich  information  local  committees  were  able  to 
create  Job  opportunities  by  encouraging  businessmen  to  go  forward 
with  expansion  programs,  such  as  the  addition  of  a  new  line  of 
goods,  the  opening  of  a  new  sales  territory,  or  purchase  of  new 
equipment.  They  were  able  to  develop  much  new  business,  with 
gain  in  Jobs,  by  encouraging  the  modernization  of  homes,  farma, 

and  factories.  As  a  result,  more  than  •100.000.000  of  construction 
tentatively  scheduled  lor  1941  and  1942  wlU  be  done  this  year  by  the 
Utility,  cement,  steel,  and  other  Industries. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  program  has  been  a  very  sharp 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Jobless  and  the  cost  of  State  relief. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  Job  committee  does  not  claim  entire 
credit  for  this  improvement,  statistics  show  that  Its  activities 
played  a  very  large  part  in  decreasing  the  relief  rolls  of  the  State 
by  149.961  persons.  Most  of  these  persons  found  emplojrment  in 
private  Industry.  The  same  activities  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  reducing  the  State  relief  costs  from  •2,000,000  p>er  week 
to  $1,400,000   per   week. 

While  this  fine  showing  was  being  made  In  Pennsylvania,  its 
neighlxir  industrial  States  of  Ohio  and  New  York  were  adding  to 
their  relief  rolls,  and  business  indexes  throughout  most  of  the 
country   were  falling. 

Here.  It  would  seem.  Is  a  perfectly  feasible  plan  for  making  real 
progress  toward  solving  the  greatest  problem  that  this  Nation  con- 
fronts today.  It  Is  a  common-sense  plan  which  combines  patriotic 
cooperation  with  the  virtues  of  local  initiative  and  enterprise.  It 
Is  the  American  way  to  solve  our  unemployment  problem,  as 
oppcs?d  to  the  ways  of  State  socialism,  which  have  proved — 
through  ample  trial — a  ghastly  failure. 

And  Pennsylvania's  experience  shows  that  this  American  way 
can  and  does  work. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  FREDERICK    (MD  )    POST 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most  encouraging  to 
read  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thorning,  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  and  widely  traveled  men  in  America,  on  the 
subject  of  our  foreign  policy.  Pew  men  in  our  body  politics 
have  as  many  personal  contacts  in  Europe  in  the  clergy  and 
laity  as  he.  Pewer  still  have  had  the  chance  to  maintain  as 
large  a  personal  correspondence.  His  remarks  on  the  sanity 
and  caution  and  of  the  efforts  of  two  of  our  foremost  authori- 
ties in  foreign  affairs  come  with  telling  emphasis  at  this  time. 

I  have  taken  advantage  of  my  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
a  report  of  his  statement  and  the  facts  surrounding  it  from 
the  Frederick  Post,  Frederick,  Md.: 

In  a  lecture  delivered  before  2.000  members  of  the  Charles  CarroU 
forum  In  the  red  lacquer  room  of  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  III.. 
Sunday,  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning.  professor  of  sociology  and  social 
history  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitsburg.  praised  the  peace 
policy  of  United  States  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles. 

Pointing  to  the  calm  temper  manifested  by  the  American  people 
since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  Dr.  Thorning  attributed 
this  happy  result  in  large  measure  to  the  constructive  statesman- 
ship exhibited  by  the  United  States  Department  of  State,  whose 
oflQclals.  It  wac  asserted,  were  "expediting  their  bvislness  In  a 
Judicial,  fact-finding  spirit." 

Dr.  Thorning  said  in  part:  "Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
although  stanchly  vindicating  American  rights  under  interna- 
tional law,  has  not  engaged  in  any  battle  of  words  or  ideological 
crusades.  When  duty  required  declaration  of  principle,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  stated  his  case  in  crisp,  legal  phraseology. 
His  notes  of  protest  both  to  the  German  Reich  and  to  Great  Britain 
have  safeguarded  the  neutral  position  of  the  United  States  and 
at  the  same  time  paved  the  way  to  appropriate  measures  of  In- 
demnification and  reparation.  No  trace  of  the  swashbuckler  man- 
ner or  sword-rattllng  technique  has  been  obsert'able.  Both  In  tone 
and  content,  the  United  States  dlplcnnatlc  messages  have  been 
marked  by  dignity  and  restraint.  Without  yielding  a  Jot  or  tittle 
of  American  interests  Secretary  Hull  ha»  stated  the  caoe  tor  this 
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eountr>-  m  c!ear  terminology  ar.d  with  a  wealth  at  sound  precedenta 
In  international  law.  _,_„  -k^,-^ 

"The  result  has  been  that  respect  for  America  has  grown  abrc»a. 
while  at  home  public  opinion  has  been  enlightened  and  healthy. 
Kverybody  knows  that  the  American  people  are  deeply  opposed  to 
Hitlerism  and  Stalinism.  The  vicious  character  of  nazl-lsm  and 
communism  la  clear  to  all  but  the  most  extreme  partisans  The 
propaganda  of  Joachim  von  Rlbbentrop  and  Vyacheslafl  Molotoff 
has  been  quite  generally  discounted.  If  not  repudiated. 

•The  absence  of  hysteria  in  American  public  life  U  due  largely 
to  the  noninflammatory  statements  of  Secretary  Hull  and  Under 
Secretary  Wellea.  The  latter.  In  the  course  of  a  most  difficult 
mlaslon  abroad,  maintained  an  attitude  of  discretion  that  puts  to 
shame  the  gesticulating  and  fulminating  of  numerous  Etiropean 
foreign  ministers.  Mr.  Sumner  Wells  was  entrusted  with  a  diplo- 
maUc  Job  and  he  accomplished  his  work  in  a  high-grade  diplomatic 
fashion  He  Is  a  credit  to  career  men  In  the  service.  His  record 
suggests  that  there  should  be  no  diplomatic  pest  closed  to  career 
men  of  proved  capacity.  The  whole  policy  of  reserving  certain 
missions  as  political  plums  or  opportunities  for  social  prestige  may 
well  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  recent  developments.  There 
Is  no  suitable  substitute  for  the  trained,  experienced  diplomat. 

•It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Secretary  of  State  Hull  has  kept  us 
out  of  war  up  to  the  present.  It  is  my  confident  belief  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  current  policy  will  prevent  the  slaughter  of  Ameri- 
can boys  on  foreign  soil.  Nor  Is  there  any  solid  basis  for  supposing 
that  the  American  Navy  or  air  force  wUl  be  required  to  affect  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  British  sea  power  has  not  been  crxished; 
nor  has  the  French  Army,  larger  than  that  of  Germany,  been  de- 
stroyed. If  the  peace  policy  of  Secretary  Hull  will  be  maintained. 
It  will  place  the  United  States  In  a  position  to  contribute  to  stability 
after  the  war."  

America  and  Europe 
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the  country  today,  before  a  factory  has  been  commandeered  or  a 
man  conscripted.  It  is  as  nearly  certain  as  anything  can  be  thnt  if 
we  enter  the  war  against  the  totalitarian  powers  we  shaU  ourselves 
fall  into  the  totalitarian  pattern  and  If  we  recover  our  freedom  In 
a  generation  we  shall  be  lucky.  Indeed. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  items  on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger 
What  does  the  credit  side  show?  The  people  who  are  edging  ut 
toward  war  talk  largely  of  a  better  world  order  bur  they  are  singu- 
larly vague  m  detalUng  how  It  Is  to  be  brought  about.  They 
have  not  told  us  what  kind  of  a  peace  is  to  be  made,  and  in  truth 
they  do  not  know,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  peace  wiU 
be  made  by  Europe,  according  to  European  notions  and  tradi- 
tions and  not  by  America  in  accordance  with  our  aspirations. 
We  went  all  through  this  in  1919  and  we  should  have  learned  the 
lesson. 

They  say  Americas  interest  demands  participation  In  the  war. 
They  are  speaking  impractlcally.  If  the  dash  into  the  low  coun- 
tries Is  checked  short  of  the  channel  ports.  America's  help  will 
not  be  needed.  If  the  attack  succeeds.  America's  help  will  come 
too  late  to  be  of  any  account.  The  Germans  are  gambling  every- 
thing upon  the  power  of  their  air  force  to  disorganize  the  de- 
fense; within  a  fortnight  or  so  the  world  will  know  whether  the 
Germans  have  won  or  lost. 

We  have  no  military  power  which  we  can  bring  to  bear  In  that 
short  space  of  time.  Our  Army  is  negligible  In  size.  Our  air  force 
Is  inconsequential  In  comparison  with  the  fleets  now  engaged  If 
war  were  declared  tomorrow  we  could  not  land  a  force  of  any  kind 
In  Europe  to  turn  the  tide  before  the  decision  has  been  reached. 

The  clamor  for  war  will  rise,  nevertheless  It  will  t>e  checked 
only  If  Americans  think  and  think  as  Americans,  for  America. 


HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmday.  May  13.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNB 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of  May  12: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of  Sunday.  May  12,  19401 

AMZEICA   AND   mOPS 

War  news  Is  strong  drink.  It  stirs  the  blood  and  Inflames  the 
mind  Account*  ol  advancing  armies,  attacks  on  small  nations, 
tbe  meeting  of  air  armadas,  the  dertruction  of  cities,  rotise  the 
passions.  In  stich  clrcxmistanoes  It  la  difficult  to  think  dearly  and 
the  dlfflctilty  Increases  as  the  accounts  become  more  circimistantlal 

and  detailed. 

Americans  must  steel  themselves  against  an  emotional  response 
to  the  exciting  events  m  Europe.  The  danger  la  that  we  shall  let 
passion  get  the  better  of  us.  Imprison  our  Judgment,  and  control 
our  national  poUcy.  If  that  happens.  It  is  as  nearly  certain  as 
anything  can  be  that  we  shall  make  mistakes  for  which  we  as  a 
nation  will  pay  a  heavy  prlee  for  years  and  not  Improbably  for 
generations  to  come. 

Along  the  eastern  seaboard  the  clamor  for  American  participa- 
tion In  the  war  Is  already  rising.  We  have  discussed  this  phe- 
nomenon before  and  shall  discuss  It  again.  Meanwhile  It  Is  sufB- 
clent  to  say  that  those  who  are  demanding  America's  entry  In  the 
war  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  European  nations  to  which 
they  feel  a  colonial  allegiance  and  are  giving  litUe  If  any  thought 
to  American  welfare  and  interests. 

This  Is  the  moment  to  look  at  the  situation  with  as  much  objec- 
tivity aa  we  can  command.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  we  can  go 
into  the  war  half  way.  If  we  take  steps  now  which  announce  to 
the  world  that  America  regards  the  struggle  in  Europe  as  our  war, 
we  shall  Inevitably  send  another  expeditionary  force  to  Europe. 
Our  pride  will  not  allow  us  to  stand  on  the  sidelines  while  the 
men  of  other  nations  are  bleeding  for  the  cause  which  we  have 
declared  to  be  ourm.  The  Tlctlxns  of  superheated  emotion  may 
think — as  they  thotight  In  1917 — that  we  can  do  otur  part  with 
machines  and  money  and  leave  the  dying  to  others,  but  the  ex- 
pectation is  a  vain  one,  bom  of  wishful  thinking.  If  we  go  Into 
the  war,  we  shaU  again  go  In  with  all  our  manpower,  aU  otir 
resovirces. 

Included  In  the  bill  win  be  the  death  roll  and  the  casualty 
list.  Alter  the  strain  of  war — unless  the  precedents  of  history  are 
meaningless — will  come  another  period  of  economic  disorganiza- 
tion and  moral  and  flnanclal  disintegration  and  these  consequences 
will  be  the  graver  in  view  of  the  precarious  financial  condition  of 
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HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6. 1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uncle  Sam  has 
refunded  invalidated  taxes  for  just  about  everybody  but  the 
liog  producer  who  paid  the  illegal  hog -processing  tax. 

Nineteen  appropriation  acts  from  1878  to  1895  carried  a 
total  of  $353,578.14  to  refund  Income  taxes  illegally  collected 
on  salaries  of  State  employees. 

Twenty-eight  appropriation  acts  from  1896  to  1919  carried 
a  total  of  $2,759,035.53  to  refund  a  2-percent  income  tax  later 
held  unconstitutional. 

Nine  acts  in  three  years.  1920-22,  appropriated  $91,699.- 
976^6  to  refund  taxes  on  stock  dividends  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Only  four  acts  were  required  in  1922  and  1923  to  refund 
$161,327,668.56  for  imcoastitutional  taxes  on  "futures." 

Six  acts  between  April  2.  1924.  and  February  28,  1927.  re- 
fimded  $591,735,591.51  for  an  unconstitutional  sales  tax  col- 
lected from  merchants  handling  sporting  goods.  Think  of  It, 
Mr.  Speaker,  over  half  a  billion  dollars  on  one  item! 

And  at  least  $750,000,000 — three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars— has  been  refunded  in  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties 
under  other  decisions  which  I  shall  list.  More  than  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  in  other  refvmds,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  yet  we 
cannot  get  consideration  in  the  House  for  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 66.  already  passed  by  the  Senate,  which  seeks  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  hog  farmer  to  recover  the  processing  tax 
ixiid  by  him  and  later  declared  invalid. 

ZZrTTNVfED    TO    RAU^aOADS    3    TXASS    AGO 

Many  Members  were  present  2  years  ago.  May  16.  1938, 
when  I  called  attention  to  a  precedent  we  established — no;  a 
precedent  we  followed — when  we  passed  a  bill  to  refund 
$138,000  to  a  number  of  railroads  for  a  tax  later  held  illeeal. 
Prom  the  Record: 

Mr.  Cask  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right x^o 
Object,  this  bill  should  not  be  passed  without  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  Just  what  is  being  done  Members  will  get  lefttrrs 
from  farmers  in  their  territory  wanting  to  know  why  they  passed  the 
bill  to  refund  to  the  railroads  taxes  collected  under  an  Invalid? ted 
tax  law  and  did  not  pass  Icgislatlcn  that  Is  proposed  to  refund  the 
licg-processing  taxes  to  the  farmers  under  a  similarly  invalidated 
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tax.  The  principle  Involved  is  the  same.  •  •  •  Dr  Black,  of  the 
Department  of  Apiculture,  has  found  that  the  farmers  paid  the  hog- 
processlng  tax.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  have  a  perfect  precedent  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  refunding  hog-processing  taxes  *o  the  hog 
raisers.  I  hope  the  Conamlttee  on  Agriculture  wUl  promptly  report 
that  biU. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andresen] 

asked  me  to  jield  and  said: 

The  bill  to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  about  the  refunding  of  the 
processing  taxes  to  farmers,  on  the  processing  of  hogs,  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Conmiltlec  on  Agri- 
culture and  is  now  before  the  committee. 

I  replied  that  I  hoped  the  full  committee  would  report  the 
bill  promptly.  Two  years  have  gone  by.  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  of  that  character.  The  House  committee,  we 
understand,  by  a  close  vote,  has  recently  declined  to  report  the 
legislation.  A  discharge  petition  is  at  the  desk,  petition  No. 
25,  which  would  bring  the  matter  before  the  House.  Many 
have  signed  it ;  more  signatures  are  needed. 

In  order  to  make  clear  how  firmly  the  policy  of  refunding 
illegally  collected  taxes  is  established,  I  have  assembled  the 
records  on  the  subject.  I  believe  they  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  House. 

POLICT   AS   OLD   AS   THE   CONSTTrUTION 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Congress  has  followed  the  policy  of  providing  for  the 
refund  of  taxes  which  have  been  illegally  collected. 

By  the  act  of  June  30,  1864  (13  Stat.  239).  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  July  13.  1866  (14  Stat.  Ill),  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  was  given  general  authority  to  refund 
taxes  illegally  collected. 

R.  S.  3689  provided  permanent  aimual  appropriations  for 
the  purpose  of  refunding  illegally  collected  internal  revenue 
taxes.  This  provision  was  later  repealed  by  acts  of  Febru- 
ary 24,  1919  (40  Stat.  1145).  and  November  23.  1921  (42  Stat. 
314;  U.  S.  Code  31:  602).  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  thereafter  required  to  submit  annual  estimates  for  such 
refunds,  which  were  included  in  the  item  for  "refund  of 
taxes  illegally  collected"  contained  in  the  various  appropria- 
tion acts,  especially  deficiency  a;-propriations. 

The  following  list  indicates  in  clironological  order  the  vari- 
ous appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of  refunding 
illegally  collected  taxes,  with  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  necessitated  the  refunds: 

CENTRAL    DECISIONS    AND    PAYMENTS    THERETJNDEB 

In  Collector  v.  Day  (11  Wall.  113).  the  Supreme  Court 
held  the  income  tax  on  salaries  under  the  act  of  March  2, 
1867  (14  Stat.  477),  invalid  as  to  the  salary  of  a  State 
probate  judge. 

Act  of  June   14.   1878   (20  Stat.   128).  $150,000  for  pay- 
ment of  claims  originating  prior  to  July  1,  1875. 
Act   of   Mar.    3.    1879    (20   Stat.   421).   »441.35   and    $40,- 
000  balance  from  appropriation  of  June  14,  1878. 

Act  of  June  16.  1880  (21  Stat.  254) - *^'    f?  Zo 

Act  of  Mar.  3.  1881   (21  Stat.  428) ,,    J, a  If 

(    11.  075.  05 

Act  Of  Aug.  5,  1882   (22  Stat.  275) (     5.519.95 

Act  of  Mar.  3.  1883  (22  Stat.  594) 5,053.52 

Actof  July  7.  1884: 

(23  Stat.  255) —  2.  261.  28 

(23  Stat.  260) --  ^  9, «  m 

Act  of  Mar.  3.  1885  (23  Stat.  471) - 8.  21b.8d 

Actof  Aug.  4,  1886: 

(24  Slat.  289) o  ill  11 

(24  Stat.  298) 237  59 

Act  of  Feb.  1.  1888  (25  Stat.  27) {  14.  128.62 

Act  Of  Mar.  30.  1888  (25  Stat.  63) - ^'^I?  2} 

Act  Of  Oct.  19,  1888   (25  Stat.  597) J,    „i 

Act  Of  Mar   2,  1889  (25  Stat.  935) 3,661.83 

Act  of  Sept.  30.  1890: 

(26  Stat.  540) - 551.16 

(26  Stat.  547)  ._ 31,  158.  43 

Actof  Mar.  3.  1891:  ,0  -^,7  fio 

(26  SUt.  892) 12.  317  62 

(26  Stat.  895) 10,  J/J.W 

Act  of  July  28,  1892:  ,„  ^nn  o, 

(27  Stat.  309) -—  ^^-  ^^  ^1 

(27  Stat.  315) ._ ---  °-  ^^^-  ■^^ 

Act  of  Mar.  3.  1893: 

(27  Stat.  668) ]■  ^l  25 

(27  Stat.  G71) *•  *"»9  ^^ 


Actof  Aug  23,  1894: 

(28  Stat.  477) 

(28  Stat.  482) 

Act  Of  Mar.  2,  1895  (28  Stat.  874) _. 
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$549  72 

253.67 

35.14 


75.95 
37.71 

34  92 
1,882.19 

28.619.04 

18.736.62 

15,881.35 

2,919  65 

26.  404.  22 

14.797.26 

82.83 

16,461.35 

7.  780.  77 

3,  238.  96 

4,141.70 
281.29 
631.73 

12.50 
462.97 

31.64 


Total. 353.  578.  14 

In  the  decision  of  May  20,  1895.  Pollock  v.  Farmers'  Loan 
and  Trust  Co.  (158  U.  S.  601) ,  the  2-percent  tax  on  incomes  in 
the  act  of  August  27.  1894  (28  Stat.  553-560.  sees.  27-37),  was 
held  unconstitutional.    Payments  therefrom: 

Act  Of  June  8.  1896   (29  Stat.  311) f4.963.90 

Act  of  July  19.  1897: 

(30  Stat.   142). 

(30  Stat.    148) 

Act  of  July  7,   1898: 

(30  Stat.  707) .-- —  - 

(30  Stat.  710) -- 

Act  Of  Mar.  3,  1901: 

(31   Stat.   1053) - 

(31    Stat     1056) 

Act  Of  Feb.  14,  1902   (32  Stat.  8) 

Act  of  July   1,   1902    (32  Stat.  557) 

Act  of  Mar.  3.  1903   (32  Stat.  1041) 

Act  of  Feb.  18,  1904   (33  Stat    22). _— . 

Art  of  Apr.  27.  1904   (33  Stat.  397) 

Act  of  Feb.  27.  1906   (34  Stat.  29) 

Act  of  June  30.   1906   (34  Stat    638) 

Act  of  Mar.  4.  1907  (34  Slat.  1375) 

Act  of  Feb.  15.  1909: 

(35  Stat.  28) 

(35    Stat.    31) 

Act  Of  May  30,  1908  (35  Stat.  516). 

Act  of  Feb.  25,  1910   (36  Stat    219) 

Act  of  Mar.  4.  1911   (36  Stat.  1321) 

Act  of  Aug.  26,  1912  (37  Stat.  618) 

Act  of  Apr.  6,  1914: 

(38  Stat.  330) 61,022.44 

(38  Stat.  577) - 131.080.73 

Act  of  July  29,  1914  (38  Stat.  579) 1,526.21 

Act  of  Mar.  4.   1915: 

(38  Stat.  1155) 33,927.95 

(38  Stat.  1169) 3.207.91 

Act  of  Feb.  28.   1916: 

(39  Stat.  28) 48,335.75 

(39  Stat.  33) - 28.  406.  30 

Act  Of  Sept.  8,  1916: 

(39  Stat.  824) 111,277.75 

(39  Stat.  828) - 29,166.86 

Act  of  Apr.  17,  1917: 

(40  Stat.  30) ^2??£?  ]= 

(40  Stat.  33) 29,187.65 

Act  of  Oct.  6,  1917:  ,^^  ^,^  _ 

(40  Stat.  379) 107.010.93 

(40  Stat    382) 146,729.16 

Act  of  July  8,  1918: 

(40  Stat.  838) ^f?'^  J? 

(40  Stat.  842) .^^  .?^^o 

Act  of  Nov.  4.  1918  (40  Stat.  1038) 451,  496.  72 

Act  of  July  11,  1919: 

(41  Stat.  61) ^?'^^.7 

(41  Stat.  63).. ,5^?H2  ?i 

(41  Stat.  65) 163.177.50 

Act  of  Nov.  4,   1919: 

(41  Stat.  344) 191,314.82 

(41  Stat.  347) 123.690.81 

Total 2.  759.  035.  53 

In  the  decision  of  March  8,  1920.  Eisner  v.  Macomber  (252 
U.  S.  189)  the  income  tax  on  stock  dividends  in  the  act  ol 
September  8.  1916  (39  Stat.  756-757),  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional.    Payments  therefrom: 

Act  of  Mar.  6.  1920  (41  Stat.  522)... ,„^^I'^  li 

Act  of  May  29.  1920  (41  Stat.  654) 12.000.000.00 

Act  of  June  5.  1920: 

(41  Stat.   1038) ®2XA,    r? 

(41   Stat.   1041) - ^?2?«  ?1 

(41    Stat.    1044) 21.918.34 

Actof  Mar.  1.  1921:  ^  a-^s  noo  no 

(41   Stat.    1161) **^°'"rr  „ 

(41  Stat.   1193) 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1921   (41  Stat.  1274) 

Act  ol  Aug.  24,  1921   (42  Stat.  196) - 

Act  of  Dec.  15,  1921:  ^  «.„«««  «« 

(42   Stat.   337). —  23,057,000.00 

(42  Stat.  345) ^  ?? 

Act  of  Feb.  17,  1922   (42  Stat.  376) 12.000,000.00 

Act  of  Mar.  20,  1922  (42  Stat.  454) -  27,468,000.00 

Total - 91.  699, 976. 38 

In  the  decision  of  May  15.  1922,  Bailey  v.  Drcxel  Furniture 
Co.  (259  U.  S.  20) .  the  tax  of  February  24, 1919  (40  Stat.  1138, 


58.63 

12.000.000.00 

1,637.28 


y 
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title  XI).  on  manufacturers  who  employed  child  labor  was 
held  unconstitutional. 

In  the  decision  of  May  15.  1922.  HiU  et  al.  v  WaUace  et  al 
(259  U  S  44).  the  tax  on  "futures"  in  the  act  of  August  24. 
1921  (42  Stat.  187,  ch.  86).  was  held  unconstitutional.    Pay- 
ments therefrom: 

Act  of  July  1.  1922  (42  Stat.  775) •Jf'JSSS  S 

Act  of  Jan   3,  1923  (42  Stat.  1098) 12.000.000.00 

Act  of  Jan   22.  1923 :  „ 

(42  Stat.   1162) - *^' ^"' T^^ 

(42  Slat.  1166) 

Act  of  Mar.  4,  1923  (42  Stat.  1549) 


Act  of  Mar.  15.  1934  (4«  Stat.  430)  .„ 
Act  of  June  19.  1934  (48  Stat.  1050). 
Act  of  May  14.  1935  (49  Stat.  224) 


MO.  000.  000  00 

323.97 

' 35,  000.  000  00 


Total- 


158.  000.  323.  97 


168.56 
78,675,000.00 


.pQj^ 161.  327,  668.  56 

In  the  decision  of  April  23.  1923.  Spalding  &  Bros.  v.  Ed- 
wards  (262  U.  S.  66).  the  sales  tax  on  sporting  goods  under 
act  of  October  3.  1917  (40  Stat.  316.  sec.  600  (f)).  was  held 
unconstitutional  as  to  sales  to  commission  merchants  for 
exportation.    Pajmients  therefrom: 

Act  of   Apr    2.   1924    (43  Stat.  49).. ^^^^  JS' SSS  SS 

Act   of   Apr.   3.    1934    (43   Stat.   72) il^'^S^  m 

Act  of  Jan    20.  1935  (43  Stat.  7S7) 150.  000.  000  00 

Act  of  Mar   3.  1926: 

(44  Stat.   180).. 

(44  Stat.   189)-. 
Act  of  July  3.  1926: 

(44    Stat.    883). 

(44  Stat.  886)-- 
Act  Of  Peb   28,  1927: 

(44  Stat. 

(44  Stat 


In  the  decision  of  December  9,  1935.  United  States  v.  Con- 
stantine  (296  U.  S.  287) .  the  excise  tax  of  $1,000  on  brewers, 
and  so  forth,  was  held  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground  with  the 
repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  (December  5.  1933).  A 
similar  decision  was  given  December  9,  1935,  United  States  v. 
Kesterson  (296  U.  S.  299) .    Refunds  paid: 

Act  of  June  23,  1936  (49  Stat.  1834) !?•  °°°  °^ 

Act  of  May  14.  1937  (50  Stat.  144) 30 

Act  Of  May  2.  1939  (53  Stat.  640) 3 


149. 


250. 000. 00 
3.  672.  34 

1,033.27 
873   13 

'iViiV  175.000.000.00 

ia58):::::::::::::::"iii- 13. 012.  "n 

T-oXAi 591.735.591.51 

In  the  decision  of  May  31.  1927.  in  Nichols.  Collector,  v. 
Coolidge  et  al..  Executors  (274  U.  S.  531).  the  transfer  tax  in 
the  act  of  February  24.  1919  (40  Stat.  1097.  sec.  402  (c) )  was 
held  to  be  unconstituUonal  in  part.    Payments: 

Act  of  Dec  22.  1927:  •li-*  nnn  nnn  00 

(45  Stat.  30) $43,000,000  00 

(45  Stat.  42) 

(45  Stat.  48) 

Act  of  Mar    5.  1928  (45  Stat. 


5  82 
" 292.75 

169)      "        130,000,000.00 


Act  of  May  29,  1928  (45  Stat.  935) 


22.89 


173,000,321.46 


Total 

In  the  decision  of  June  4,  1928,  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
V  United  States  (277  U.  S.  508),  section  245  of  the  act  of 
November  23. 1921  (42  Stat.  261) .  which  provided  that  the  tax 
exemption  on  the  Income  of  insurance  companies  should  be 
diminished  by  the  exact  amount  of  interest  on  tax-exempt 
securities,  was  held  to  be  invalid  because  it  would  destroy  the 
guaranteed  exemption  pajnnents: 

Act  of  Dec.  20,  1928  (45  Stat.  1035) tlSO,  000.  000.  OO 

Act  of  Mar   4,  1929:  7k  noo  000  00 

(45  Stat.   1813) 75.000,000.00 

(45    Stat.    1618)-- - — 

Act  of  Mar    26.  1930   (46  Stat.  129) 

Act  of  May  15.  1930  (46  Stat.  342) 

Act  of  July  3,  1930:  g  ^ 

"V.  26. 66 

8.  42 
26.  000,  000.  00 


130, 


75  74 
67  04 
000.  000.  00 


(46  Stat.  914) 

(46    Stat.    917) 

Act  of  Feb.  6.  1931    (46  Stat.  1079) 

Act  of  Pe*.  23.  1931   (46  Stat.  1223) 


,000.185.40 


OCO. 000 
800.000 


Total 3^^ 

In  the  decision  of  March  21.  1932,  Heiner,  Collector,  v.  Don- 
nan  (285  U.  8.  312).  a  provision  of  the  estate-tax  law  of  Feb- 
ruary 26. 1926  (44  Stat.  70.  sec.  302) .  was  held  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  due-process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment.  The  law 
had  provided  that  transfers  of  property  valued  in  excess  of 
$5  000  which  were  made  within  2  years  of  death,  without  con- 
sideration, were  to  be  deemed  to  be  "in  contemplation  of 
death."  and  taxable  under  the  estate-tax  law. 

In  the  decision  of  April  11.  1932.  Burnet  v.  Coronado  Oil 
<&  Gas  Co.  (285  U.  S.  393).  income  from  oil  produced  from 
lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  Oklahoma  for  support 
of  schools  and  by  it  leased,  was  held  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
corporation  tax  of  February  24.  1919  (40  Stat.  1075.  sec.  230). 
under  the  principle  of  Collector  against  Day,  decided  April  3, 
1871  (above).    Payments: 

Act  0«  Mar.  3.  1938  (47  Stat.  1495) $55,000,000.00 

i^  Of  Mar.  4.  l«33  (47  Stat.  1612) 28.000.000.00 


Total -- 

Aside  from   these  general  appropriations  for 


39.  800.  000 

'refund  of 
taxes  illegally  collected."  contained  in  the  various  appropria- 
tion acts  cited  above.  Congress  has  from  time  to  time,  and 
whenever  the  occasion  arose,  granted  specific  authorization 
for  reimbursing  those  persons  who  had  borne  the  biu-den  of 
illegally  collected  taxes. 

AND  IN  SPWrinC  INSTANCI8,  TOO 

The  act  of  July  13.  1866.  Imposed  a  5-percent  tax  on  rail- 
road-bond Interest  payments,  to  be  paid  by  the  railroad  and 
deducted  by  the  railroad  from  interest  payments.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  on  April  3.  1873.  in  United  States  v.  R.  R.  Co.  (17 
Wall.  322) ,  held  that  this  was  a  tax  imposed  not  upon  the 
debtor  but  on  the  creditor,  and  since  the  creditor  was  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  a  State  agency.  Its  revenues  were  not  taxable. 
The  tax  was  thus  declared  illegal,  and  Congress  thereupon,  by 
act  of  February  27.  1877.  provided  for  a  refund  of  a  tax  paid 
under  an  earlier  revenue  act  of  July  1,  1862  (12  Stat.  469), 
which  imposed  a  similar  tax  on  railroad-bond  interest. 

The  act  of  February  28,  1901  (31  Stat.  817.  ch.  620).  pro- 
vided for  a  refund  of  tax  of  10  percent  on  notes  used  for 
circulation,  "such  tax  having  been  held  illegal  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States."  The  Ux  had  been  col- 
lected by  an  internal-revenue  collector  on  "due  bills"  of  a 
mercantile  establishment,  and  the  Supreme  Court  In  Hollister 
V.  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution  (111  U.  S.  62) 
held  such  collection  illegal. 

By  provisions  of  the  War  Revenue  Act  of  June  13.  1898 
(30  Stat.  448-470).  a  stamp  tax  was  Imposed  on  export  bills 
of  lading.  The  Supreme  Court,  on  April  15.  1901,  in  Fairbank 
V  U.  S.  (181  U.  S.  283),  held  the  tax  unconstitutional,  and 
Congress,  by  act  of  June  27.  1902  (32  Stat.  406.  ch.  1160), 
provided  for  a  refund  of  the  sums  paid  for  the  stamps  repre- 
senting the  illegal  taxes.  This  same  act  of  June  27,  1902.  as 
extended  by  acts  of  July  27,  1912  <37  Stat.  240) .  and  March  30. 
1928  (45  Stat.  398,  ch.  302 ).  authorized  refund  of  legacy  taxes 
levied  under  section  29  of  the  War  Revenue  Act  of  1898.  and 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Jones  (236 
U.  S.  106)  to  have  been  illegally  collected  under  an  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

The  act  of  February  1.  1909  (35  Stat.  590.  ch.  53).  as  ex- 
tended by  act  of  March  4.  1911  (36  Stat.  1291).  provided  for 
a  refund  of  sums  paid  for  documentary  stamps  used  on  for- 
eign bills  of  exchange  drawn  between  July  1.  1898.  and  June 
30.  1901.  such  stamps  representing  taxes  which  were  illegally 
collected.  The  following  appropriations  were  made  for  re- 
funding the  amounts  illegally  collected: 


On  Mar.  4.  1909: 

(35  Stat.  939) 

(35  Stat.  944) 

F^b.  25,  1910  (36  SUt    219). 

June  25.  1910  (36  Stat.  809). 

Aug.  26.  1912  (37  Stat.  618). 

Mar.  4.  1915  (38  Stat.  1155). 


$8.  809  33 

273  24 
2.307  69 
633  60 
198  00 
39€  00 


The  acts  of  February  13.  1909  (35  Stat.  1441.  ch.  117;  1442. 
ch.  119;  and  1444,  ch.  123).  provided  for  a  refund  of  taxes 
improperly  collected  under  the  act  of  June  13,  1898.  notwith- 
standing the  statute  of  limitations. 

The  act  of  February  24,  1919  (40  SUt.  1085,  sec.  252).  au- 
thorized a  refund  of  income,  war-proflts.  or  excess-profits 
taxes  which  were  paid  in  excess  of  those  properly  due  under 
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Revenue  Acts  of  1916  and  1917,  notwithstanding  the  statute 
of  limitations. 

(Dn  May  2b,  1931.  in  Indiav  Motorcycle  Co.  v.  United  States 
(283  U.  S.  570 » .  it  was  held  that  the  sale  of  articles  to  a  State 
agency  was  not  subject  to  taxation  under  the  manufacturers'  1 
excise  tax  of  June  22,  1924  (43  Stat.  322).  and  Congress,  by 
act  of  June  16,  1933  (48  Stat.  255),  provided  for  refund  of 
the  taxes  thus  illcRally  collected.  As  a  result  of  this  same 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress,  by  act  of  June  16. 
1934  (48  Stat.  973,  ch.  551) ,  authorized  a  refund  of  processing 
taxes  paid  on  products  delivered  to  States. 

Even  more  recently  Congress  has  given  expression  to  these 
traditional  principles  of  fairness  and  equity  and  permitted 
reimbursement  to  those  who  bore  the  burden  of  illegally 
collected  taxes. 

OTHEn  FAKM  PRODUCTS  BBCOGNIZED 

By  the  act  of  June  22.  1936  (49  Stat.  1739-1742,  1747-1755) , 
as  extended  by  acts  of  June  29.  1939  (53  Stat.  884).  and 
August  10.  1939  '53  Stat.  1402),  Congress  made  provision  for 
refunding  the  processing  taxes  collected  under  the  first  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  (48  Stat.  31)  and  held  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court  on  January  6,  1936.  in  United 
States  v.  Williavi  M.  Butler  et  al.  (297  U.  8.  1).  Tliese  same 
acts  (June  22,  1936;  Junc^  29.  1939:  August  10.  1939)  provided 
for  refund  of  the  taxes  collected  under  the  second  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  «49  Stat.,  ch.  641.  title  1).  and  declared 
Illegal  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Rickert  Rice  Mills.  Inc.  v. 
Fontenot.  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  (297  U.  S.  110). 

By  the  act  of  May  28.  1937  (50  Stat.  230).  Congress  appro- 
priated $15,000,000  for  refund  of  processing  taxes  and  other 
taxes  illegally  collected  under  the  Cotton  Act  of  April  21. 
1934  (48  Stat.  598).  the  Tobacco  Act  of  June  28.  1934  (48 
Stat.  1275),  and  the  Potato  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49 
Btat.  782 >.  „       ^ 

After  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
et  al  \  Alton  R  R.  Co..  declared  the  first  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  June  27.  1934  (48  Stat.  1283-1289),  uncon- 
Etitutional,  Congress  by  the  act  of  June  1.  1938  (52  Stat. 
608.  ch.  315).  provided  for  a  refund  of  the  sums  paid  by  the 
railroads  under  this  invalidated  act. 

The  act  of  June  25.  1938  (52  Stat.  1150).  as  amended  by 
act  of  August  9.  1939  (53  Stat.  1325).  Congress  appropriated 
$2,500,000  additional  for  refunding  internal-revenue  collec- 
tions and  $50,000,000  for  refunds  similar  to  those  appropriated 
for  on  May  28,  1937— processing  taxes  and  collections  under 
Cotton,  Tobacco,  and  Potato  Acts. 

THB    HOC -PROCESSING    TAX 

The  hog  producers  were  injured  to  the  extent  of  $361,230,- 
867.47  by  reason  of  the  hog -processing  tax  levied  on  the  first 
domestic  proces.sing  of  hogs.  Of  this  total,  $263,230,867.47 
was  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  collected  by  such  processors  from  the  producers 
by  deducting  the  amount  of  the  tax  from  the  market  price 
of  the  hogs  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Ninety-eight  million  dollars  of  hog-processing  taxes  had 
been  impounded  by  the  courts  under  restraining  orders  that 
the  processors  had  not  paid  over  to  the  Government  when 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  tax  unconstitutional  January 
6.  1936.  It  is  not  therefore  the  responsibility  of  the  farmer 
that  this  $98,000,000  did  not  reach  the  Treasury.  The  hog 
producer,  however,  was  injured  because  this  amount  was  col- 
lected from  the  producer  by  the  processor  during  the  time 
the  invabd  tax  was  being  levied  by  the  Government. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  66.  which  passed  the  Senate  Au- 
gust 1  1939.  expands  title  Vn  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936. 
It  makes  hog  producers  eligible  to  file  claims  for  refund  of 
hog-processing  taxes  which  were  passed  back  to  and  borne 
by  hog  producers.  It  requires  the  producer  to  file  his  claim 
for  refund  with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  to 
show  proof  that  he  was  the  actual  raiser  or  producer  of  such 
hogs,  that  he  marketed  such  hogs  for  slaughter,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  processing  tax  was  borne  by  such  pro- 
ducer during  each  month  that  the  tax  was  in  effect.  It 
establishes  a  formula  for  determining  the  extent  the  burden 


of  the  tax  was  uniformly  passed  back  to  the  producer  each 
month  all  over  the  United  States.  It  binds  the  Treasury  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  their  own  findings  of  facts  in 
these  premises.  These  findings  of  facts  are  supported  by  the 
evidence  presented  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack- 
ers before  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Agriculture 
in  1932  and  1935. 

THE   MONTT  IS  AVAILABLl 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  66  does  not  in  itself,  authorize  an 
appropriation.  The  joint  resolution  expands  title  VII  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1936.  Section  915  of  title  VII,  Revenue  Act 
cf  1936,  authorizes  appropriations  for  administrative  expense, 
and  for  refunds  and  payments  thereunder.  Therefore  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  66  seeks  to  make  any  funds  now  available  to 
pay  claims  under  title  VII.  available  also  to  pay  claims  author- 
ized by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66.  And  the  authorization 
for  appropriations,  section  915  of  title  vn  is  also  authorization 
for  necessary  appropriations  for  refimds  fuid  payments  under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  66  when  enacted. 

Upon  the  President's  Budget  recommendation  to  Congress 
the  unexpended  balance  of  funds  appropriated  in  1940,  esti- 
mated at  $31,120,064.  for  refimds  and  payments  of  processing 
and  related  taxes  under  titles  IV  and  VII  of  cotton  penalty 
and  tobacco  and  potato  sales  taxes,  be  reappropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1941.  This  was  done  exactly  as  recommended  by 
the  President  in  the  Trcasuiy  and  Post  Office  appropriation 
bill,  H.  R.  8068,  now  Public  Law  No.  442.  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress. This  $31,120,064  for  refunds  and  payments  Is  reap- 
propriated  for  1941.  It  is  not  all  being  used.  Processor 
claimants  have  exhausted  their  proof  after  4  years  under  title 
rv  and  VII.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66  does  not  ijermit 
double  refunds  or  paj-ments.  The  processors  have  got  theirs. 
The  hog  producers  are  entitled  to  their  share  of  this  invali- 
dated hog-processing  tax  now,  and  this  is  what  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  66  aims  to  accomplish. 


Thomas  S.  McMillan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

I>I  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1940 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Mc- 
Millan, late  a  Representative  from  South  CaxoUna 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  "  'way  up  yonder" 
northern  Republican.  I  arise  to  pay  my  tribute  of  honor, 
love,  and  respect  to  the  life  and  character  of  that  outstand- 
ing,' virile,  tolerant  "  'way  down  south"  Democrat,  the  late 
Representative  Thomas  S.  McMh^lan. 

One  of  the  compensating  rewards  coming  with  service  In 
the  House  is  the  splendid  spirit  of  feUowshlp  and  aisoda- 
tion  With  many  of  us  the  poUtlcal  center  aisle  is  imaginary 
except  when  strict  party  measures  are  being  considered. 
Tom  McMillan's  friends  were  limited  only  by  his  acquaint- 
ances He  was  a  genuine  southern  genUeman.  Regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  group,  he  was  always  Uie  life  of  the  party. 
Few  men  are  blessed  with  such  a  personality.  WheUier  up 
on  the  baseball  diamond,  in  the  cloakroom,  in  the  committee 
room  or  in  the  forimi  of  debate,  our  late  friend  always  ac- 
quitted himself  weU.  His  logic  in  debate  was  always  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  everyone  had  tHe  feeling  that  he  would 
like  to  help  Tom  McMh-lan.  The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  district 
was  the  beneficiary  always. 

Few  men  could  iron  out  an  occasional  sectional  dispute 
more  gracefully,  more  satisfactorily,  and  more  patriotically 
than  could  Tom  McMillan.  In  his  going  we  who  knew  him 
best  have  lost  a  true  and  trusted  friend  and  the  cotmtry  has 
lost  a  statesman  of  the  worth-whUe  kind. 
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If  the  Allies  Lose? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10,  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCB 


Mr.  SHANLEry.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  News  had 
an  editorial  this  week  which  Is  so  realistic  and  so  provocative 
in  Its  assertions  that  I  am  Including  it  In  my  extension  of  re- 
marks. It  would  be  well  for  all  Americans  to  study  this 
thought  of  its  editor.  David  Lawrence,  whose  writings  and 
life  bracket  the  two  great  modem  world  wars.  An  expert 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  of  the  genesis  of  the  first  World 
War.  he  can  be  said  to  possess  as  splendid  a  background  in 
world  affairs  as  any  man  in  America  for  an  interpretation 
of  the  second  World  War. 
I  am  especially  Impressed  by  his  statement  that — 
The  present  war  will  turn  on  a  combination  of  naval  and  aerial 
elements  In  tlie  north  of  Europe  and  a  combination  of  a  motorized 
arjxy  and  aerial  elements  In  the  north  of  Europe  and  a  combina- 
tion of  motorized  armies  and  aerial  equipment  In  the  south  of 
Europe  when  the  war  moves  Into  the  Balkans. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  points  out  a  truth  that  is  for- 
gotten by  most  zealous  people  in  their  efforts  to  aid  the  Allies 
that— 

Those  who  are  confidently  predicting  that  America  will  enter 
the  war  if  the  Allies  lose  do  not  point  out  Just  how  we  are  to 
become  a  part  of  the  struggle.  Germany  Is  cautious  about  invading 
any  American  rights.  Her  policy  In  this  respect.  Is  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  It  was  in  1917. 

I  may  be  bold  enough  to  suggest  the  fundamental  reason 
why  Germany  does  not  dare  antagonize  us  is  that  she  real- 
izes that  the  fatal  mistake  of  1917  was  to  sell  us  short.  She 
really  felt  that  our  entering  that  conflict  could  not  be  effective 
in  time  to  deal  a  lethal  blow.  She  felt  that  her  continuance 
of  the  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  her  own  success.  Our  protests  had  curtailed  her 
methods  in  this  direction  between  1915  and  February  1. 
1917.  In  fact,  the  allied  and  neutral  tonnage  sunk  by  sub- 
marines never  got  over  200.000  tons  until  September  1916. 
Then  when  the  German  decision  was  virtually  made  it 
reached  astronomical  heights,  jumping  to  881,027  tons  in 
April  1917.  The  Imperial  leaders  were  gambling  that  their 
sea  devastations  would  outvalue  the  danger  of  direct  Amer- 
ican participation.  When  you  recall  the  deplorable  position 
of  our  national  defense — our  failure  to  uphold  the  implica- 
tions of  George  Washington's  maintenance  of  a  "respectable 
defensive  posture,"  you  will  see  our  own  weakness  here  was 
a  contribution  to  that  belief  of  the  Germans.  The  moral  is 
clear. 

Our  country  had  been  horrified  by  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality.  It  had  felt  the  sorrows  Involved  in  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania.  It  had  its  feelings  developed,  too.  by  subtle 
Allied  propaganda,  but  until  It  felt  Its  own  vital  interests 
were  attacked  It  did  nothing  but  write  notes. 

Yet  to  the  date  of  our  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany,  February  3,  1917,  we  had  lost  over  150  Amer- 
ican citizens  on  foreign  vessels.  Yet  we  did  not  feel  the 
casus  belli  had  been  established. 

But  \i^cn  President  Woodrow  Wilson  saw  the  determina- 
tion of  the  German  Government  to  employ  the  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  to  the  utmost,  and  when  he  virtually 
went  out  on  a  diplomatic  Umb,  so  to  speak,  by  defining  that 
type  of  warfare  as  opposed  to  the  law,  ethics,  and  interna- 
tional comity,  and  threatened  to  use  the  might  and  power 
of  our  Nation  in  strict  accountability   if  our  rights  were 
Imperiled,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  fulfill  his  ultimatum. 
J,      George  T.  Davis,  in  his  A  Navy  Second  to  None,  a  profound 
hook  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  International 
2^tudies  of  Yale  University,  with  Nicholar  J.  Spykman  as 
-director,  has  this  to  say: 


German  declaration  of  unrestricted  warfare  against  merchant- 
men permitted  no  detours  from  the  road  that  led  straight  toward 
the  loss  of  American  lives  at  sea.  the  nxilliflcatlon  of  the  Susses 
pledge  the  evidence  of  the  acUvltles  of  the  German  agents  in 
America,  and  the  Zimmerman  note  provided  Jxistlflcatlon  for  an 
exultant  declaration  of  war  and  a  basis  for  popular  sentiment  favor- 
able to  its  resurrection. 
"Watchman,  what  of  the  night?" 

[Prom  the  United  States  News  of  Biay  10,  IMO] 
"If  the   Aultes   Lose?" — Assumption   That  Amirica   Wnx   Ewret 
THi  War  Is  Not  StrppOKTiro  bt  Public  OnmoN — Unttid  Statm 
Is  UimiEPAKn)  TO  Plat  Decisfvi  Rolx  as  d«  1918 — IsouiTiowTSii 
Still  Dominant  Piulosopht 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Whenever  the  fortunes  of  wsur  turn  against  Britain  and  Prance, 
the    question    asked    throughout    America    la    What    If    the    Allies 
lose? 

Undoubtedly  Americans  feel  today  a  greater  concern  about  the 
outcome  of  the  war  than  they  did  last  September  Invasion  of 
Norway  and  Denmark  has  made  Improbable  things  seem  probable 
and  every  continpenry.  no  matter  how  fantastic,  enters  the  realm 
of  the  possible  becavise  ruthless  war  knows  no  rules  and  recognizee 
no  proprieties  or  international  custom. 

Bvit  while  America  is  deeply  affected,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
interpret  the  basic  currents  of  thought  in  the  United  States  aa 
having  undergone  any  substantial  change  in  recent  weeks. 

We  are  in  about  the  same  state  of  mind  that  the  British  were 
In  the  years  before  the  Munich  pact  of  1938.  We  refuse  to  believe 
as  a  people  that  our  Interests  are  menaced  as  yet,  and  we  reserve 
the  right  to  rush  pellmell  Into  national-defense  measures  if  and 
when  the  theoretical  menace  becomes  real. 

America,  morever.  Is  today  unprepared  for  Immediate  war.  We 
could  carry  on  In  defense  of  our  own  possessions,  but  we  could 
not  land  an  Army  in  Europe  if  we  wanted  to  do  so.  We  do  not 
have  the  ships  or  the  troops  or  the  aerial  offense.  The  hazards  of 
transport  are  greater  than  they  were  in  the  last  wnr.  as  the  British 
expedition  across  the  North  Sea  In  recent  days  has  proved. 

We  could  give  valuable  help  to  the  Allies  with  our  Navy,  but 
naval  power  ij^n't  the  fa'^tor  that  will  alone  turn  the  scales  in  the 
present  war.  We  could'  be  of  assistance  in  air  warfare,  but  not 
right  away.  We  are  not  tooled  up  for  airplane  production  as  we 
should  have  to  be  if  we  became  a  belligerent.  We  do  not  have  the 
pilots  trained  for  air  combat.  We  have  made  rapid  strides  since 
the  last  war.  but  we  must  t>e  rated  as  deficient  in  many  essential 
elements  of  military,  naval,  and  aerial  offense. 

tTNlTED    STATIS    COULD    ATO    ALLIES    WITH    CASH    AND    MATdtlALS 

Financially,  of  course,  and  materially,  we  can  be  of  great  aid  to 
the  Allies.  We  can  lend  money  and  send  materials.  But  the 
present  war  v/111  turn  on  a  combination  of  naval  and  aerial  ele- 
ments in  the  north  of  Europe  and  a  combination  of  motorized 
armies  and  aerial  equipment  in  the  south  of  Europe  when  the  war 
moves  into  the  Balkans. 

Those  who  are  confidently  predicting  that  America  will  enter 
the  war  If  the  Allies  lose  do  not  point  out  Just  how  we  are  to  become 
a  part  of  the  struggle.  Germany  is  cautious  about  Invading  any 
American  rights.  Her  policy  in  this  respect  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  what  It  was  in  1917. 

SITUATION   NOW   NOT  ANALOGOUS  TO  THAT  OF    1917 

The  most  frequently  heard  argument  Is  that  America  should  not 
wait  till  the  Allies  lose,  but  should  cast  her  lot  with  the  British 
and  French  now.  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  tri- 
umphant dictatorships  later  when  the  Allies  are  exhausted.  But  It 
must  be  recalled  that  sympathetic  though  the  United  States  was  to 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  1917,  this  was  not  the  main  reason  for 
American  entry  into  the  war. 

The  commonly  accepted  version  of  what  happened  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  is  that  President  Wilson  campaigned  on  a  slogan 
about  keeping  us  out  of  war  and,  within  a  few  months  after  he 
was  reelected  took  the  United  States  into  the  World  War. 

This  statement  Is  simply  a  piece  of  condensed  chronology  that  le 
misleading.  It  omits  essential  happenings  In  the  Interim.  Back 
in  December  1916 — Just  after  Mr.  Wilson's  reelection — he  made  an 
Important  move  for  peace.  Rumors  of  his  peace  note  leaked  out 
and  the  stock  market  broke  badly  In  anticipation  of  peace.  •  Sud- 
denly, in  the  latter  part  of  January  1917,  the  German  Admiralty 
announced  that  on  February  1,  1917,  all  merchant  ships,  neutral 
and  belligerent  alike,  armed  or  unarmed,  would  be  torpedoed  with- 
out warning.  This  was  in  violation  of  explicit  pledges  given  the 
United  States  Government  by  the  German  Government. 

Promptly  the  United  States  on  February  3  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  as  a  warning  to  her  admiralty  and  In  the 
hope  that  war  mi?ht  be  averted.  Subsequently  some  American 
ships  were  torpedoed.  Still  the  President  did  not  recommend  war. 
The  latter  part  of  February  found  him  arguing  with  Congress  to 
give  him  authority  to  put  naval  guns  on  American  merchant  ships 
so  as  to  defend  themselves  against  submarines.  He  called  It  armed 
neutrality. 

On  the  morning  of  March  4  the  Senate  was  filibustering.  A  small 
group  of  "willful  men"—  so  Mr.  Wilson  chEu^ctcrlzed  them — suc- 
ceeded In  paralyzing  the  Government  of  the  United  States  In  a  crisis. 
When  Congress  adjourned  automatically  on  March  4  the  American 
Government  had  no  idea  of  entering  the  war  but  only  of  continuing 
to  defend  our  neutrality.  We  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a 
cobelllgerent. 

Then  in  the  next  month  came  news  of  loss  of  more  American 
lives  on  the  high  seas  and  the  revelation  thaX  Germany  was  plan- 
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ring  to  Involve  Mexico  and  Japan  against  us.  American  piibllc 
cpinicn  reacted  promptly  to  the  evident  threat  to  our  security  by  a 
eovernment  which  had  broken  its  written  pledges  to  us.  ^^^lcn  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  heard  the  President's  war  message  on  April 
6  1917  public  opinion  had  swung  completely  to  the  point  of  view 
that  war  was  inevitable  and  that  America  had  no  choice  but  to 
accept  the  challenge  Germany  had  thrown  down  to  us. 

It  Is  Important  to  recall  these  events  now  because  they  prove  how 
the  sequence,  superimposed  as  it  was  on  an  underlying  sympathy 
■with  the  AUled  cause,  brought  the  United  States  into  the  war  But 
without  the  invasion  of  American  neutral  rights  the  chances  of 
American  Involvement  would  have  been  diminished.  If  not  altogether 
eliminated.  ^  ,   ^.  ^   .        , 

To  find  a  parallel  today  one  locks  In  vain  for  violation  of  Ameri- 
can rlc'hts  by  the  Nazis.  Congress  has  volvmtarlly  withdrawn  from 
the  position  taken  In  the  1914-17  period.  Neutral  rights  on  the 
high  seas  no  longer  are  defended  by  America,  though  lor  legal 
reasons  we  still  contend  we  have  not  waived  any  rights. 

SOME    POST-WAR    FTIICTION    MAT    BE    ANTICIPATED 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  United  States,  however,  has  aban- 
doned neutral  riphts,  not  only  for  herself  but  for  the  whole  world. 
Our  refusal  to  stand  by  the  doctrine  of  neutral  rights  and  our  will- 
ingness to  let  the  belligerents  roam  the  oceans  at  will,  preying  on 
Innocent  commerce,  is  a  reversal  of  our  historic  position.  But  an 
antiwar  America  took  that  view  last  autumn  and  it  has  encouraged 
Germany  to  Ignore  neutral  rights,  not  only  at  sea  but  on  land  and 

In  the  air. 

We  are  proceeding  now  nn  the  assumption  that  the  Nazi  lorces 
wlU  not  attack  America  during  the  present  conflict.  Whatever 
friction  results  later  out  of  a  Nazi  effort  to  reach  into  South 
America  presents  a  wholly  different  problem  of  after-the-war  read- 
justment In  the  world.  ^       ^   ^ 

The  Allied  peoples  no  doubt  will  look  upon  America  today  as 
shirking  a  dutv  to  democracy.  The  Issues  of  the  present  war  may 
be  plain  enough,  but.  unless  there  Is  a  challenge  of  a  direct 
character  to  American  rights,  the  United  States  will  not  enter  this 

PHrLOSOPHT   OF  ISOLATIONISTS  IS   NOW   DOMINANT 

Revision  of  the  neutrality  laws  so  as  to  permit  the  extension  of 
credits  mav  be  expected  in  due  course.  This  would  be  In  line 
with  precedent.  The  Nazis  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  be 
able  to  voice  a  valid  protest  against  Americas  return  to  inter- 
national law  in  the  matter  of  trade  and  credits  by  Arnerican  citi- 
zens. Loans  by  the  American  Government  Itself  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  neutrality.  .     ,  .^„  i„r,H*„«  r,f 

There  is  no  obstacle  in  International  law  against  the  lending  of 
money  bv  private  citizens  to  a  foreign  Government.  But  our 
recently  adopted  neutrality  law  would  have  to  be  revised  to  permit 
Canada  lor  instance  to  get  credits  In  the  United  States.  Maybe 
this  is  one  of  the  things  Mackenzie  King.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  talked  about  in  his  social  visit  with  President  Roosevelt 
at  Warm  Spriiips.  Ga ,  a  fortnight  ago.  ^     .^  ^      „   »u„ 

It  has  b^n  ia.d  that  foreign  policy  Is  usually  decided  on  the 
basis  of  self-interest.  On  that  basis,  the  United  States  wUl  not 
enter  the  European  war  until  a  challenge  is  plainly  perceived  by 
the  nation  it-elf.  The  American  people  hope  the  Allies  will  not 
10^  "he  war  but  the  present  state  of  our  public  opinion  is  such 
IS  aside  from  a  benevolent  neutrality,  the  United  States  will  do 
no  more  about  an  Allied  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazs  than  the 
BriMsh  did  when  Czechoslova>cla  was  gobbled  up  by  Hitler. 

It  takes  more  than  an  underlying  feeling  of  sympathy  or  kln- 
EhlD  tra waken  an  Anglo-Saxon  people  to  action.  It  takes  a  direct 
tSlLt  a«aS  a''"nat.ons  sccurltT^^And  this  has  not  Vet  -^°^^ 
at  least  the  direction  from  which  It  may  come  is  not  >f  ^lslble. 

American  isolationism  remains,  therefore,  the  dominant  Philoso- 
phy of  the  hour.  The  struggle  of  human  liberty  versus  human 
Slavery  abroad  Is  still  academic,  remote,  and  Intangible  so  far  as 
U  ^ncerns  the  readiness  of  American  youth  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 


Put  All  Under  One  High  Command 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13,  1940 


Nazis  got  their  Instructions  from  one  headquarters,  and  each  arm 
of  the  service  supplemented  the  others. 

In  an  effort  to  defend  the  Allies'  disastrous  tactics  some  writers 
insist  that  democracies  always  act  that  way.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  that  statement.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  democracy 
fhould  not  fight  as  intelligently  as  a  dictatorship  and  with  mucn 
finer  spirit.  ,     .       _.^ 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  military  mind  has  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  becoming  ossified  and  of  refusing  to  recognize  facts  which 
to  a  civilian  are  clear  as  the  noonday  sun.  ^  wi     w 

Right  here  at  home,  among  our  own  militarists,  we  probably  have 
exactly  the  same  set-up  which  produced  such  unfortunate  results 
for  the  Allies  in  Norway.  We  have  an  Army,  a  Navy,  and  a  Marine 
Corps,  and  an  air  force  for  each. 

Common  sense  would  suggest  that  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  ana 
all  air  forces  be  placed  under  one  supreme  command,  and  that  each 
be  directed  not  for  the  exaltation  of  a  group  of  ofBcers  but  for  the 

defense  of  America.  .,,i.»„..« 

Since  the  World  War  we  have  spent  many  billions  on  our  Military 
and  Naval  Establishments.  Nevertheless,  almost  every  day  we  read 
in  the  papers  that  practically  everj-lhlng  we  have  Is  obsolete,  and 
that  Hitler  could  wipe  us  out  with  Just  about  one  sweep  of  his  hand. 
We  don't  believe  that,  of  course,  but  we  do  contend  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  spent  enough  to  give  us  a  highly  efficient  Army,  Navy,  and 
air  lorce.  and  that  there  Is  no  reason  why  all  three  should  not  move 
aii  one. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  against  Sterling 
Electric  Motors,  Inc. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF  VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13,  1940 


DECISION     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES     CIRCUIT     COURT     OP 
APPEALS  FOR  THE  NINTH  CIRCUIT 


ARTICLE  FROM  LABOR 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  Riven  me.  I  extend 
the  following  editorial  from  Labor  of  Tuesday,  May  14.  as  part 
of  my  rcmarlcs: 

PT7T   ALL    rNDER   ONK    HIGH    COMMAND 

[From  Labor  of  May  14.  1940) 
Correspondents,   commenting   on   the   Allies'   reversal   In  Norway, 
emrhasize  lack  of  cooperation.     Army,  navy,  and   air  force  appar- 
enUy  made  no  attempt  to  pull  togetHer,    On  the  other  hand,  the 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
opinion  of  the  United  State.s  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  In  the  case  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  against  the  Sterling  Electric  Motor  Co.: 

I  In  the  U  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  petitioner,  v.  Sterling  Electric 
Motors  Inc  ,  respondent.  No.  9209.  May  7.  1940.  Upon  rehearing 
on  petition  for  enforcement  of  an  order  of  the  Nationai  Labor 
Relations  Boaid  ) 

Before:    E>enman,  Matthews,  and  Healy,  circuit  Judges. 
Denman.  circuit  Judge: 

Our  opinion  In  the  first  hearing  of  this  review  appears  In   109 

F    (2d)    194     The  National  Lat)or  Relations  Board  has  petitioned 

for  and  we  have  granted   It   a  rehearing  of  the   entire  pro<;eedlng. 

'    This   opinion  concerns   the   issue  of   the   right  of  Sterling   .E3ecUlc 

Motors     Inc      Employees    Association,    a    self-organized    Iniilde    or 

company   union,   to   be   made   a  party  or  to   have   notice   and  an 

opportunity  to  be  heard  before  it  can  be  destroyed  by  the  Boards 

order      Wc  discuss  and  attempt  to  appraise  the  congressional  intent 

under  the  Board's  renewed  contention  that  Congress  confei-red  on 

it  this  kind  of  administrative  absolutism.  .     ..  ,  *i.« 

As  stated  in  our  first  opinion,  it  was  for  the  protection  of  the 

laborers'  human  right  to  regulate  their  creative  effort  in  Araerlcan 

society     with    their    Increased    power    in    union    organization,    that 

ConKress  created   the   Board.     Its  protection   extends  as  miich  to 

the  self-organized  unions,  provided  for  in  sections.  I.  2.  and  7  of 

the  act  (July  5.  1935,  ch.  372,  49  Stat.  352;  29  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sees.  151. 

152.   157).  as  to  the  powerful  unions  already  existing  and  ^seeking 

to  increase  their  membership.  ,„,ki<« 

In  this  case  the  destruction  was  attempted  by  an  order  forbld- 

dine  the  employer  to  bargain  with  its  employees'  union  for  higher 

waees    shorter  hours,  cr  better  working  conditions— the  destroyed 

functions  being  the  cnly  ones  for  which  the  employees  created  it. 

The  mens  association  was  not  made  a  party  or  given  notice  and 

an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  proceeding. 

One  of  the  contentions  of  the  Board  is  that  the  union,  organ- 
ized solely  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  employer,  is  not  de- 
stroyed because  the  order  does  not  run  against  the  union  but 
onlv  orders  the  employer  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  To 
U5  this  contention  is  as  absurd  as  if  old  Procrustes,  of  the  Greek 
mvth  had  said  to  an  athlete  captured  on  his  Journey  to  the 
Olympiad  "You  are  not  to  be  destroyed  for  the  races  for  I  am 
proceeding  to  cut  off  only  the  one  leg  which  happens  to  protrude 
over  the  footboard  of  my  bed.  If  you  are  barred  at  the  starting 
Ur.^  It  is  only  because  you  are  indirectly  affected.  My  sword  'runs 
against-  your  leg.  not  against  you.  Besides,  I  maintain,  LycurguB 
has  Riven  a  decLslon  that  you  are  not  a  'necessary  party  to  the 
amputating  process  I  administer."     Yet,   tlie  Board  insists.   bucsU 
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was  the  congressional  Intent  which  respect  to  Its  and.  necessarily, 
all  the  many  other  admlnlstraUve  processes  created  by  Congress. 
The  reargument  offered  nothing  new  on  the  Board's  contention 
that  CongresB  Intended  to  relieve  the  Board  of  the  burden  (sic) 
of  serving  notice  of  the  charges  and  time  of  hearing  on  the  officials 
of  the  union  In  the  same  plant  as  that  of  the  employer,  who  mxist 
be  served,  of  the  vexation  to  the  Board,  as  prosecutor.  In  meeting 
the  union's  evidence,  the  cross-examination  of  the  Board's  wit- 
nesses and  the  argument  of  the  union's  counsel,  and  of  the  dis- 
turbance to  the  Board,  as  Judge.  In  facUlty  In  reaching  a  decision 
on  Its  own  charges. 

The  Board  did  not.  because  it  cannot,  deny  that  the  employer's 
interest  at  the  time  of  the  trial  often  may  be  quite  different  from 
and  opposed  to  that  of  the  absent  union.  The  employer  himself 
then  may  want  to  destroy  the  imion.  either  because  he  cannot  con- 
trol It  or  because  a  more  powerful  rival  threatens  a  strike  and  a 
picket  line.  He  then  may  "ride  to  a  fall"  at  the  hearing,  pre- 
ferring to  submit  to  an  order  to  desist  from  something  already 
prohibited  by  the  statute,  to  the  pressure  of  a  disliked  union  he 
does  not  control,  or  to  a  cosUy  shut-down  which  may  throw  him 
into  bankruptcy.  The  likelihood  of  such  motivation  of  the  em- 
ployer whose  trial  determines  the  We  of  the  union  is  obvious,  not 
only  to  thoee  of  us  who  have  had  Intimate  contact  with  Industrial 
disputes  of  the  recent  decades  but  to  anyone  who  gives  the  con- 
sideration required  here  of  employer  psychology.  We  cannot  believe 
that  Congress  Ignored  it,  or  rather  would  have  Ignored  It.  if,  when 
the  Labor  Board  bUl  was  under  discussion,  some  Congressman  then 
had  had  the  temerity  to  propose  that  the  Board  should  destroy  a 
union  without  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Nor  has  the  Board  made  any  answer  to  the  obvious  fact  that  It 
Is  a  greater  evil  wrongfxilly  to  destroy  the  union  Itself  than  It  is 
to  destroy  a  mere  contract  made  by  the  union  with  the  employer, 
leaving  the  union  still  existing  for  future  bargaining.  If  It  be  true, 
as  held  In  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  v.  National  Labor  Relatwns 
Board  (305  U.  8.  197.  233),  that  due  process  requires  notice  and 
hearing  when  a  contract  between  the  union  and  employer  Is  sought 
to  be  destroyed,  a  fortiori  U  it  true  where  the  left  of  the  union  la 
at  stake? 

The  caae  loaes  none  of  Ita  Importance  because,  during  a  recent 
congressional  investigation,  the  Board,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
divested  itself  of  the  power  It  claims  Congress  gave  It  to  deny  to  a 
union  lU  civil  liberty  of  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
This  was  done  by  the  Board's  promulgation  of  a  rule  granting  that 
right.  The  right  now  exists,  the  Board  claims,  solely  by  virtue  of 
Its  grtmt.  The  strong  and  now  repeated  Insistence,  first,  that 
Congress  can  create  In  the  administrative  process  such  absolutism 
of  control  over  human  relations;  and,  second,  that  it  Intended  to 
create  it  in  the  Labor  Board,  warrants  our  Inference  that  the  Board 
may  contemplate  annulling  Its  r\ile,  abrogating  the  right,  and  reas- 
simiing  the  absolute  power  when  the  pressxire  of  congressional 
Investigation  la  removed.  Significant  is  the  absence  at  the  rehear- 
ing of  any  request  by  the  Board  for  a  return  of  the  proceeding  for 
service  on  the  employees'  association — ^to  give  It  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  on  the  charge  of  employer  dominance. 

PrelimiiMniy  It  may  be  said  that  this  court  recognizes  that  no 
case  subject  to  our  review  could  show  more  clearly  the  need  for 
a  wise  and  deliberative  exercise  of  the  national  administrative  p^o- 
cess  which  Congress  has  created  for  the  control  of  labor  relations  In 
industrial  plants  throughout  the  United  States.  This  proceeding 
was  inltuted  by  a  Nation-wide  xinlon  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  It  was  seeking  to  bring  Into  Its  organization  the  70-odd 
employees  of  a  small  manufacturing  plant  In  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
A  rival  union,  organized  by  the  men  within  the  plant,  had  a  meml>er- 
shlp  of  75  percent  of  the  employees.  The  great  brotherhood's  na- 
tional organizers  filed  a  complaint  which  led  to  the  Board  proceedtng 
in  which  the  destroying  order  removed  its  rival.  None  of  the  na- 
tional organizers  was  an  employee  of  the  plant.  One  of  them  had 
his  headqtjarters  In  Chicago.  The  central  control  of  the  national 
union  was  In  Washington,  with  a  power  and  prestige  In  the  American 
Industrial  world  which.  In  large  part,  arises  from  its  millions  of 
associated  employee-members  in  unions  In  every  State.  It  was  such 
cases  as  this  which  must  have  quickened  the  congressional  Intent 
to  enact  national  labor  legislation. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  decisions  after  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  V  Jones  4  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  (304  U.  S.  1) ,  this  court 
in  Edtcards  v.  United  States  (91  P.  (2d)  767.  780),  construed  that  de- 
cision as  extending  the  congressional  power  even  to  the  planting  In 
Caltfomla  of  orange  trees  whose  product  Is  "to  be  transported"  in 
interstate  conunerce.  It  was  on  this  construction  of  the  act  that 
we  upheld  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  regulaUng  the  How  of  the 
product  of  orange  trees  into  interstate  commerce.  True,  that  state- 
ment of  the  law  was  by  two  of  the  three  Judges  sitting,  but  It  now 
stands  for  this  circuit  as  a  declaration  of  the  broad  area  of  con- 
gressional administrative  power  xmder  the  commerce  clause.  In 
that  and  a  succession  of  cases,  this  court  has  recognlzied  the  con- 
gressional Intent  in  a  widely  expanding  creation  of  administrative 
agencies.  Nor  has  any  court  gone  farther  In  recognizing  the  con- 
gressional intent  to  free  the  Labor  Board's  administrative  process 
from  the  technicalities  of  cotirt  procedure.  Sational  Labor  Relations 
Board  v.  Biles-Coleman  Lumber  Co.  (98  P.   (2)    1<J.  17). 

The  many  cases  now  decided  show  that,  under  penalizing  re- 
straints or  offer  of  reward,  the  fruit  grower  now  must  consider  a 
Washington  bureau's  decision  before  he  may  safely  add  orange  or 
walnut  trees  to  the  few  acres  of  his  orchard  and  a  small  farmer 
must  do  the  same  before  he  determines  his  plowing  for  next  sea- 
■on'><4ib^  The  shut-down  of  the  single  lumber  plant  supporting 
m  iBltf  t^lto,  by  the  heavy  penalties  we  Impose  for  Infractions  of 
tiM  labor  Relations  Act,  often  means  the  disruption  of  tlie  family 


Ufe  of  the  employee*,  whose  children  must  shift  to  the  schools  of 
a  distant  plants  neighborhood,  the  foreclosures  of  homes  with  the 
loss  of  part  payments  and.  worse  than  this,  the  mental  agony 
of  parents  and  children  that  the  supporting  father  may  be  marked 
with  the  stigma  of  the  Jobless  and  Indigent. 

These  disturbing  and  often  tragic  resulU  may  be  deemed  to 
have  been  considered  by  Congress  as  necessary  for  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  creative  life  of  Americans  However,  because  that 
good  Is  to  be  obtained  by  powerful  bureaus  radiating  out.  through 
a  major  and  minor  officialdom  from  a  disUnt  Washington  the 
danger  to  our  democracy  is  always  present  of  the  denial  of  those 
civil  Ubertles  upon  which  Its  existence  depends.  If  the  Angio- 
Amerlcan  clvU  right  to  be  made  a  party  and  to  have  notice  and 
hearing  must  be  observed  in  the  orderly  procedure  of  a  court  or 
law  before  a  decision,  as  here,  can  Immediately  and  directly  desroy 
a  citizen -8  property  or  his  liberty  to  contract  to  form  a  labor  a-sso- 
dation  a  fortiori  must  It  be  recognized  In  the  looser  proceedings 
we  have  recognized  before  subordinate  and  superior  bureau  officers, 
whose  administrative  decisions  are  finally  made  far  from  the 
homes  of  the  regulated   persons 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Board  Is  acciiser.  prosecutor.  Judg", 
and  executioner  This  Is  obvious  as  to  the  first  three  '^^nc^'^""- 
In  our  democracy  their  exercise  requires  the  greatest  of  wisdom 
and  detachment  when,  as  here,  the  accuser  and  prosecutor  sits 
as  ludee  The  orders  It  made  In  this  case  are  not  final  against 
the  employer,  who  Is  a  party  In  the  Board  proceeding  and  has  the 
rteht  to  appear  here  and  defend  against  a  petition  for  our  decree 
of  enforcement.  With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  absent 
union  the  situation  Is  entirely  different. 

Here  so  far  as  concerns  that  destruction,  the  Board,  at  the  instl- 
eatlon'of  a  rival,  accuses  the  union  of  employer  dominance,  the 
Board's  attorneys  prosecute  the  accusation,  the  Board  hears  and 
determines  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  the  Board  orders  the  execu- 
tion of  the  union  by  Its  disestablishment.  The  Boards  orders 
against  the  employer,  a  party,  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary  rules 
to  be  made  absolute  by  our  decree  after  a  hearing  of  the  employer  s 
defense  So  far  as  concerns  any  defense  which  could  have  been 
made  by  the  absent  executed  union,  denied  Its  civil  liberty  of  due 
nrocesB  without  opportunity  to  produce  witnesses,  cross-examine, 
or  to  be  heard  In  argument,  our  decree,  the  Board  claims,  must 
make  the  preliminary  rule  absolute. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  administrative  alwolutlsm  denounced  In  dem- 
ocratic assemblies  In  America  as  characteristic  of  the  totalitarianism 
of  the  Central  European  powers.  In  the  consideration  of  congres- 
sional intent  the  polemics  of  deeply  moved  public  men,  whose  appre- 
hensions are  now  realized  in  the  conquest  of  two  of  the  Scandinavian 
democrarles.  are  not  to  be  Ignored.  We  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
in  the  National  Labor  RelaUons  Act  Intended  to  make  a  long  start 
on  the  road  where  our  civil  liberties  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  ••pale 
phantoms  of  objective  law"  which  no  longer  control  our  delibera- 
tions as  the  German  chief  JusUce  on  the  first  session  of  the  newly 
constituted  court  in  conquered  Poland  Is  reported  to  have  told  his 

"'it^lTour  opinion  that,  when  the  Labor  Board  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration If  any  Congressman  had  stated  that  such  absolute  power 
was  intended  to  be  conferred  on  the  Board.  It  would  have  been 
denied  promptly  by  the  bills  advocates.  If  Its  statement  had  been 
nerslstently  pressed  as  expreaslng  the  proper  congressional  intent 
we  would  have  expected  that  Its  author  would  have  been  "shouted 
Into  silence." 

In  making  these  comments  we  are  not  oblivious  of  the  heavy  bur- 
den thrown  on  the  Labor  Board  In  creating  a  Nation-wide  organira- 
tlon  m  a  period  cf  devastating  labor  disturbance  nor  failed  to  take 
accotint  of  the  vast  niunber  of  labor  disputes  it  has  successfully 
solved  both  by  conference  and  formal  procedure.  That  a  Federal 
board  so  burdened  should  grasp  for  power  as  It  does  in  this  case  Is 
to  be  expected.  To  curtail  this  Inevitable  overreaching  is  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  a  democratic  government  and  Is  one  of  the  most 
Umportant  duties  of  our  courts. 

The  Board  cites  the  same  cases  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  on  which  It  relied  on  the  first  hearing  In  none 
was  there  counsel  presenting  the  violation  of  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  employees  and  their  union.  Particularly  was  there  none  in 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Pennsylvania  Greyhound  i303 
U  S  261),  where  the  Board,  free  of  anyone  affected  to  present  the 
question  of  civil  liberty  there  involved,  was  able  to  destroy  the 
absent  union. 

In  our  first  opinion  we  decided  th.at  these  cases  have  been  over- 
ruled by  or  are  not  in  accord  with  Morgan  v.  United  States  (304 
U.  S.  1.  22.  21).  In  which  administrative  proceedings  are  commanded 
to  observe  "the  cherished  Judicial  uadltlon  embodying  the  basic 
concepts  of  fair  play^  and  In  them  men  are  to  have  their  day  In 
court  and  to  be  given  the  "essentials  of  a  full  and  fair  hearing, 
with  the  right  •  •  •  to  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  know 
the  claims  advanced  against  them  •  •  •"  Cf.  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  v.  Jones  <&  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  (301  U.  S 
1.  47).  Our  deci-sion  In  this  regard  Is  confirmed  by  a  recent  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  In  which  all  the  Justices  concurred,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Justice  McReynolds.  who  concurred  In  the  restilt.  In  that 
case.  In  reviewing  the  area  and  content  of  the  expanding  adminis- 
trative law.  the  court,  through  Justice  Frankfurter,  stated : 

'••  •  •  To  be  sure,  the  laws  under  which  these  agencies  oper- 
ate prescribe  the  fundamentals  of  fair  play.  Th?y  require  that 
Interested  parties  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  hearing  and  that 
Judgment  must  express  a  reasoned  concliision     •     •     •" 

Federal  Communications   Commisfion   v.  PottsvUle   Broadcasting 

Co.  {—  U.  S.  — .  — ;  84  L.  Ed.  361,  366) .  , 

The  Board  cites  as  determining  the  congressional  intent  to  create 

the  absolute  power  claimed  here,  the  case  of  National  Labor  /tela- 
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tions  Bcnrd  ▼.  National  Licorice  Co.  (—  U.  S  — :  84  L.  Ed.  533). 
The  report  of  that  case  shows  no  counsel  representing  the  employees 
or  the  union.  As  we  read  the  opinion  the  petition  for  certiorari 
raised  no  question  of  th?  disestablishment  of  the  union.  The  case 
Involves  the  Individual  contracts  of  employees  with  the  employer 
which  on  their  lace  showed  agreements  In  violation  of  the  act.  The 
decision  that  the  employer  should  not  perform  such  obvious  viola- 
tions involves  no  denial  of  civil  liberty  or  of  the  df)Ctrlne  of  fair 
play  established  (or  rather  recognized  as  fundamental  law)  In  the 
Morgan  and  PotlsvlUe  cases.  The  National  Licorice  case  does  not 
mention  either  of  those  two  decLslons. 

We  cannot  believe  that  an  opinion  which  (at  p.  541)  holds  the 
function  of  the  Board  to  be  that  of  "protecting  the  'exercise  by 
workers  of  full  freedom  of  a-ssoclatlon,  self-crganlzatlon,  and  desig- 
nation of  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  for  the  purpose  cf 
negotiating  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment,'  "  at  the 
same  time  holds  that  Congress  in  the  same  act  conferred  on  the 
Board  the  power  to  destroy  by  disestablishment  a  union,  so  self- 
crganlzed.  or  to  frustrate  It  In  the  performance  of  the  very  functions 
which  the  act  requires  the  Board  to  protect,  without  making  It  a 
party  or  giving  It  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Before  we  deem  ourselves  required  to  recognize  that  Congress  In- 
tended such  a  denial  of  civil  liberty  the  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  ca.'ie  in  which  the  absent  union  sought  to  be  destroyed 
Is  represented  by  counsel  will  have  to  declare  It  In  language  so  plain 
that  no  other  po.s.slble  Inference  may  be  drawn  from  It.  We 
adhere  to  our  detailed  rea.sonlng  and  holding  expressed  in  otir  first 
opinion,  pages  196  to  200.  109  F.  (2d). 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  that  further  evidence  might  be 
taken  on  the  Issue  of  alleged  fraud  of  the  respondent  In  statements 
in  Its  notice  to  Its  employees  considered  on  pages  204  to  208  of  cur 
original  opinion  the  respondent  applied  for  an  order  which  we  h.ive 
granted  for  a  reference  on  that  Issue.  The  Board  has  advised  us 
that  many  of  the  employee  witnesses  are  virldeJy  scattered  since  the 
hearing  In  October  1937  and  that  It  wlU  take  a  substantial  time  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  respondents  proffered  testimony  outlined  In 
Its  application  The  evidence  offered  in  all  likelihood  will  have  to 
be  passed  upon  by  the  trial  examiner  and  later  In  Washington  by 
the  Board  Itself;  and  several  weeks  more  may  transpire  before  the 
Issue  Is  decided  and  returned  to  this  court. 

Since  our  decision  of  this  Issue  of  disestablishment  and  frustra- 
tion dl«!po9e8  of  the  Boards  orders  as  affecting  the  association,  and 
emce  the  Board  Insists  on  asserting  Its  power  to  destroy  the  union 
without  granting  It  or  Its  members  the  civil  liberty  here  discussed 
and  has  not  suggested  even  now  that  It  wUl  reopen  the  case  as  a 
whole  and  serve  notice  on  the  assoclaUon.  as  Its  present  rule  re- 
quires we  decide  It  now.  We  leave  to  our  later  consideration  the 
ordersTOlely  affecting  the  employer.  Further  to  delay  with  regard 
to  this  small  M-lf -organized  union  might  amount  to  an  unfair  labor 
practice  on  the  part  of  this  cotirt.  for  in  that  period  the  Pressure 
of  the  Boards  order  and  of  Its  powerful  rival  well  may  pei;suade  the 
men  to  give  up  their  self-organization  as  hopeless,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  section  7  of  the  act  a  vain  delusion. 

The  Board  »  petition  for  enforcement  of  Its  order  that  the  re- 
spondent employer  shall  not  bargain  collectively  with  the  afocla- 
tlon  and  that  respondent  shall  disestablish  that  union  is  denied. 
Decision  on  the  petition  for  enforcement  of  other  orders  of  the 
Board  is  reserved. 

Healy.  circuit  Judge,  dissenting:  ,,_,  .     ♦»,.  ,s^,^ 

On  the  reargument  in  thU  case  respondent  applied  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence.  In  conformity  with  section 
10  (e)  of  the  act.  Leave  was  granted,  and  the  matter  is  again  before 
the  Board  for  the  taking  of  further  testimony.  The  point  of  fact 
to  be  inquired  Into  Is  the  crucial  one  on  which  the  Board  largely 
predicated  Its  finCIng  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  and  its  order 
disestablishing  the  -•mployee  imlon  as  a  bargaining  agency. 

The  statute.  8ectU<n  10  (e).  provides  that  the  Board  may  modify 
Its  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken  and  filed,  and  It  shall  file  such  rnodified 
or  new  findings  •  •  •  and  shaU  file  Its  recommendations,  if 
any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  Its  original  order. 

In  this  posture  of  the  case,  with  the  question  of  law  dealt  with 
m  the  majority  opinion  threatening  to  become  moot.  I  regard  Its 
decision  at  this  time  as  not  only  unnecessary  but  as  ill  advised 
That  would  be  true,  I  think,  even  though  the  question  were  still 
open  to  rational  debate.  But  debate.  In  Inferior  Federal  courts  at 
least  has  been  foreclosed  by  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v. 
Natumal  Licorice  Co.  (—  U  S  — ).  decided  March  4  of  this  year. 
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OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  24),  1940 

ADDRESS   BY  HON    KFY  PITTMAN.  OP  NEVADA,   BEFORE  THE 
INQUIRENDO,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr    KING     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 


delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  TMr.  PittmanI 
before  The  Inquirendo,  on  Mpy  10.  1940.  at  the  Maj-flower 
Hotel  in  this  city. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  members  of  the  Inquirendo,  and  distinguished 
guests,  I  am  highly  honored  by  the  invitation  to  address  this  body 
of  distinguished  citizens. 

Hitlers  blitzkrieg  Invasion  of  Holland  on  yesterday,  while  not 
entirely  unexpected,  startled  the  world  and  forced  upon  our  minds 
a  realization  of  the  possible  far-reachmg  effect  of  this  second  world 
war.  Again  we  are  witnessing  the  terrible  efficiency  and  expedition 
of  totalitarian  powers  In  war.  We  see  to  what  astounding  extent  a 
government  under  the  domination  of  one  man.  a  genius,  perhaps, 
having  power  over  life  and  death,  supported  by  a  great  and  enthusi- 
astic people,  has  prepared  for  conquest  during  the  7  years  of  Hitler  s 
rule  We  who  hold  under  our  Constitution  that  we  have  the  fn'cst. 
the  mo.st  Independent,  the  greatest  and  happiest  govern^nent  on 
earth  are  forced  to  admit  that  this  very  independence  and  liberty, 
this  rule  "by  the  people"  deprives  us  of  the  same  powers  of  quick 
coordination,  discipline,  and  centralizaticn  of  command  that  gives 
BO  great  an  advantage  to  a  totalitarian  power  in  war. 

Innately  we  are  restrained  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man.  We 
believe  that  nations  have  a  right  to  remain  at  peace.  We  believe 
that  such  nations  are  entitled  to  live  In  safety,  free  from  Invasion 
and  attack  by  warring  powers  so  long  as  they  remain  absolutely 
neutral  In  word  and  In  deed  We  cannot  banish  from  our  souls  the 
feeling  of  humanity  which  debars  vis  from  taking  the  lives  of  women 
and  children  and  noncombatants.  These  same  principles  and  intui- 
tions govern  to  a  great  extent  democracies  everywhere.  It  has  been 
these  restraints  upon  the  people  and  the  Governments  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  which  have  caused  them  to  be  a  step  behind  always  la 
the  war  with  Hitler. 

That  which  seems  strange  to  some  of  us  Is  that  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  should  not  have  realized  years  ago  that  Hitler  Is 
a  conqueror  Imbued  with  a  fanatical  determination  to  make  the 
German  race  dominant  throughout  the  world.  Any  person  with 
an  analytical  mind  who  has  read  Mem  Kampf  should  have  been 
convinced  that  Hitler  would  not  be  restrained  by  religion,  by  In- 
ternational law,  by  humanity,  or  by  treaties,  or  by  his  word  In  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  And  yet  It  Is  almost  Impossible 
ror  men  even  though  they  be  statesmen,  who  are  Innately  governed 
by  the  laws  of  Christ  and  the  humane  and  Just  laws  of  nations 
which  follow  the  laws  of  Christ  to  conceive  that  any  ruler  would 
be  unrestrained  by  anv  of  these  laws.  And  so  Chamberlain  must 
be  excused  when  at  Munich  he  took  the  word  of  Hitler  that  he 
(Hitler)  was  not  Interested  m  any  other  borders  than  the  Sudeten- 
land  It  U  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  and  the  French  Govern- 
ments at  last  understand  the  true  character  of  Hitler  and  his 
determined  purpose.  Undoubtedly,  they  do.  Now  they  are  coordi- 
nating their  forces  and  centralizing  command. 

It  would  appear  that  Hitler,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
his  country  with  raw  resources,  has  determined  to  force  an  issue 
on  the  west  front.  Possibly  If  the  Issue  must  be  now.  It  U  more 
advantageous  to  Great  Britain  and  Prance  that  the  final  battle* 
should  be  waged  in  Belgium.  There  the  navies  are  concentrated. 
There  they  control  the  coast.  There  the  great  French  Army  comes 
into  action.     These  things  are  encouraging. 

This  Is  not  the  war  of  1914-18.  Many  of  the  factors  are  new.  No 
one  knows  yet  the  vital  part  that  airships  wUl  take  in  the  present 
war  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  world  Is  imeasy  and  has 
cause  to  be  uneasy  with  regard  to  what  the  results  may  be.  It  was 
an  old  axiom  that  the  nation  that  controlled  the  sea  could  not  be 
conquered.  This  Is  a  rapidly  moving  world,  and  things  that  were 
true  yesterday  are  not  true  today. 

In  a  radio  address  In  Washington  on  February  20,  1939,  I  said: 
""Of  course,  this  penetration  into  Latin  America  does  not  become 
pertinent  arid  will  not  become  pertinent  until  and  unless  these 
totalitarian  powers  have  obtained  sufficient  domination  In  Europe 
and  Asia  to  permit  them  to  move  in  force  against  Latin  America. 
Any  reasonable  man  wUl  say  that  that  is  possible.  Any  reasonable 
man  would  say  we  should  protect  against  such  possibility." 

I  was  charged  In  a  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines  with 
being  a  war  monger.  I  certainly  had  no  such  Intention.  I  have  no 
intention  now  of  arousing  a  war  hysteria  in  the  United  States.  I 
realized  then,  as  I  realize  now.  the  defects  of  a  democracy  In  prepar- 
ing its  defense  through  its  slow  processes  and  In  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
Precaratlons  for  defense  cannot  be  made  In  a  day  or  a  year.  Great 
Britain  Is  a  perfect  Ulustratlon  of  this  assertion.  It  takes  2  or  3 
vears  to  build  a  battleship,  and  the  ntmiber  that  we  may  btiUd  Is 
limited  by  our  navy  yards.  Today  Germany  U  engaged  In  mass 
oroductlon  of  airships  of  a  quality  we  are  advised  superior  to  any  to 
the  world.  As  she  conquers  countries,  the  faculties  and  the  labor  of 
those  countries  are  made  available  to  her. 

Again  I  reassert  that  while  It  Is  not  probable,  yet  Is  Is  possible 
for  the  totalitarian  powers  to  eventually  dominate  Europe  and 
Asia  We  are  In  no  hnmedlate  danger.  No  government  will  attack 
us  or  our  possessions  or  violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  whUe  this  war 
Is  In  progress.  Our  Government  Is  not  going  to  send  Its  Navy  or 
Its  soldiers  to  Europe  to  engage  In  the  present  war.  We  w-e  not 
creatine  a  war  hysteria  In  this  country  when  we  advise  our  cltlMnii 
as  to  the  facts.  They  are  entitled  to  know  aU  the  facts  so  that 
they  may  make  such  preparations  for  defense  as  shall  ^^P'^f^l 
We  are  not  threatened  with  war  now.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  or 
the  great  length  of  time  It  takes  for  the  preparation  for  defense,  it 
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Is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  look  ahead  and  not  to  be  caught  un-    • 
nreoared  If  and  when  cause  for  strenuous  defense  Is  forced  upon  U3. 
Unpreparedness  for  defense  Invites  attack,  while  adequate  prepared- 
ne^  IS  the  best  preventative  of  war.    The  people  of  our  country  will    , 
support  unselfl«bly  and  without  complaint  every  act  necessary  for    | 
the  defense  of  our  country.  ,  ^    .w  ^       • 

There  Is  no  country  In  the  world  that  has  the  wealth,  the  natural 
resources,  and  the  high  class  of  citizenry  possessed  by  the  United 
States.  Our  Constitution  and  our  Institutions  will  live  on.  This 
country  will  never  be  conquered. 


International  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdau.May  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  HULL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 
OP  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah,  Mr.  President,  our  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Is  president  of  the  Ameri-  ! 
can  Society  of  IntemaUonal  Law.  On  May  13.  at  the  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  in  Washington.  D,  C.  Secretary  Hull  deUvered  the 
presidential  address.  This  address  was  broadcast  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  System.  Because  of  its  general  public 
interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  address  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

FeMow  members,  and  guests  of  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
president  of  this  society,  and  of  openUag  Its  tiiirty-fourth  annual 

meeting. 

All  of  us  wbo.  a&  students  or  practitioners,  are  interested  In  this 
particular  txranch  of  jurisprudence,  are  profoundly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  today  the  subject  oX  international  law  has  an  extraordinary 
Bigniflcance.  It  i.s  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  never  before,  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  human  race,  has  the  problem  of  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  order  under  law.  presented  itself  with 
such  urgent  acuteness.  Never  before  has  It  been  so  fraught  with 
import  for  the  futiire  of  mankind. 

The  concept  and  the  structure  of  a  law  of  nations,  rose  and 
evolved  out  oX  a  spirit  of  protest  against  the  ravages  of  Interna- 
tional anarchy.  In  the  ancient  world  and  during  the  dark  ages 
of  the  modem  world,  there  widely  prevaUed  a  concept  that  each 
nation  was  a  law  unto  Itself,  the  sole  arbiter  of  Its  International 
conduct,  fully  entitled— If  it  possessed  sufficient  strength— to  en- 
gage In  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  to  destroy  by  armed  force 
the  independence  of  other  nations,  and  to  subjugate  other  peoples. 
Force  reigned  supreme.  Human  liberty,  national  independence, 
confidence  In  safety  and  security  on  the  part  of  nations  and  m- 
dlviduals.  were  In  constant  Jeopardy. 

Over  long  centuries,  voices  raised  In  protest  against  the  night- 
mare of  International  lawlessness,  grew  In  strength  and  Influence, 
and  Ideas  of  how  to  achieve  a  law-governed  world,  emerged  more 
and  more.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  genius  of  Hugo  Qrotlus 
gathered  these  scattered  voices  and  ideas  into  a  sharp  focus,  and 
gave  a  powerful  Impetus  to  a  new  spirit,  to  a  more  and  more  Insist- 
ent demand  that  relations  among  nations  be  based  upon  acceptance 
and  application  of  well-defined  rules  of  international  conduct — 
upon  a  body  of  International  law. 

Since  then,  enormous  adTances  have  been  nuule  in  the  character 
of  relations  among  nations.  There  has  been  an  ever -deepening 
and  ever  more  widespread  recogtUtlon  of  the  Inescapable  fact 
that  an  attitude  of  unbridled  hcense  on  the  part  of  nations — 
In  the  same  way  that  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  Individuals 
or  groups  within  nations — Is  botind.  sooner  or  later,  to  Impair 
their  own  well-being  and.  In  the  end,  lead  them  to  destruction. 
There  has  been  a  wider  and  wider  acceptance  and  application  of 
the  all -Important  fact  that  true  social  progress  is  possible  only 
when  nations  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  as  well  as  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  within  nations,  are  willing  to  practice  self- 
restraint  and  to  cooperate  for  the  greater  good  of  all.  Only  thus 
can  orderly  processes  exist  and  provide  that  social  stablUty.  se- 
curity, and  confidence,  without  which  Individual  liberty  and  a  free 
play  of  creative  forces  must  necessarily  be  precarious,  and  the 
onwartl  march  of  man  must  b«  halting.  If  not  altogether  impos- 
sible. 

Institutions  have  been  built  up  to  give  effect  and  reality  to  order 
under  law  within  and  among  nations.     They  hare  been  largely 


responsible  for  the  flowering  of  our  modem  civilization  In  the 
spheres  of  political  security,  social  Justice,  eclentlflc  progress,  and 
economic  betterment. 

This  progress  has  not  been  achieved  without  stupendous  effort. 
There  have  been  interruptions  and  setbacks.  Frequently,  forces 
have  arisen  which  have  challenged  the  very  concept  of  order 
under  law.  especially  In  the  sphere  of  international  relations,  and 
have  plunged  nations  into  war.  the  greatest  of  all  deterrents  to 
human  progress. 

That  these  challenges  and  the  conditions  of  International  law- 
lessness which  they  created  have  not  t)een  permanent  setbaclcs 
is  proof  of  the  inherent  vitality  and  virility  of  the  great  princi- 
ples underlying  the  whole  concept  of  world  order  under  Inter- 
national law.  These  facts  attest  the  Indomitable  strength  of  the 
spirit  which  has  been  the  great  driving  force  behind  the  deter- 
mination of  the  human  race  to  rise  from  the  darkness  of  lawless- 
ness to  the  light  of  law. 

Today,  mankind  is  the  unhappy  victim  of  another  challenge 
of  this  sort — a  powerful  challenge  which  threatens  to  wipe  out 
the  achievements  of  ccnt\u-ies  in  the  development  of  international 
law.  and  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  orderly  International 
relationships.  In  the  face  of  this  challenge,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  every  citizen  visualize  clearly  the  cardinal  fea- 
tures of  international  law  and  of  order  based  on  law,  as  well  as 
the  conditions  which  would  prevail,  If  they  were  destroyed. 

Order  under  law  In  the  relations  between  and  among  nations 
requires  scrupulous  respect  for  the  pledged  word  It  requires  ful- 
fillment of  obligations.  Without  these,  the  whole  fabric  of  mutual 
trust  and.  In  fact,  of  civilized  existence,  must  crash  to  the  ground. 
Without  confidence  that  a  promise  made  by  a  nation  will  be  kept, 
and  that  an  obligation  assumed  by  a  nation  will  be  honored,  inter- 
national relationships  become  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Jungle. 

Order  under  law  in  international  relations  requires  that  nations 
respect  each  other's  independence.  Unless  all  nations — large  and 
small — can  consider  themselves  secure  in  this  respect,  they  must 
continually  live  in  fear  of  being  confronted  with  the  traglr  alterna- 
tives of  abject  submission  or  armed  resistance.  National  effort 
must  then  either  be  half-hearted  in  the  shadow  of  ever-present 
dread,  or  be  Increasingly  diverted  from  activities  for  the  advance- 
ment of  national  welfare,  to  the  intensive  creation  of  means  of 
defense. 

Order  under  law  in  International  relations,  requires  that  dis- 
putes among  nations  be  settled  by  none  but  pacific  means,  and 
that  treaties  and  agreements,  once  entered  into,  be  revised  by  none 
but  methods  of  p>eaceful  adjustment.  It  Is  necessary,  as  all  right- 
thinking  people  agree,  to  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  body 
politic  of  a  well-ordered  state,  that  individuals  shall  refrain  from 
self-help  and  the  employment  of  force,  and  shall  settle  their  dif- 
ferences by  peaceful  methods  and.  when  necessary,  by  the  judicial 
process.  It  is  no  leas  necessary,  if  we  are  to  have  an  orderly  Inter- 
national society— a  society  capable  of  rendering  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people — that  members 
of  the  family  of  nations  shall  be  governed  by  similar  processes  for 
the  settlement  of  their  differences.  For  centiirles.  efforts  have 
been  made  to  banish  the  use  of  armed  force  as  an  Instrument  for 
settling  disputes  and  revising  treaties  and  agreements.  Extensive 
machinery  of  Judicial  procedure,  of  conciliation,  of  mediation,  and 
of  arbitration,  has  been  built  up  for  this  purpose.  The  efficacy 
of  this  machinery  has  been  amply  demonstrated  It  would  suffice. 
If  all  nations  would  but  resolve  to  have  full  recourse  to  it.  Only 
by  sincere  determination  to  perfect  it  and  to  use  it,  can  mankind 
hope  to  relegate  the  international  anarchy  of  war  to  the  limbo  of 
things   forgotten. 

Finally.  If  order  under  law  is  to  be  stable  and  effective.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  trade  and  other  economic  relationships  among  nations  be 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  fair  dealing  and  equal  treatment. 
Disregard  of  these  principles  leads  to  economic  warfare,  which 
undermines  the  foundations  of  peaceful  and  orderly  International 
relations.  Search  for  national  economic  self-sufficiency,  discrimi- 
natory trade  arrangements,  failure  to  practice  the  doctrine  of 
equality  of  commercial  treatment  are  among  the  most  powerful 
Instrtunents  of  such  warfare.  These  and  other  similar  policies  have 
the  effect  of  disrupting  the  channels  of  trade,  of  reducing  the  vol- 
ume of  mutually  beneficial  interchange  among  nations  of  useful 
goods  and  services,  and  of  impoverishing  all  nations.  The  resulting 
economic  strain  and  distress  create  social  unrest  within  nations  and 
lead  to  resentment  and  conflict  an\ong  nations. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  truly  terrifying  developments  in 
contravention  of  each  of  these  es.sential  conditions  for  the  effective 
functioning  of  an  orderly  world.  There  has  been  a  staggering 
multiplication  of  Instances  in  which  solemn  contractual  obligations 
have  been  brushed  aside  with  contemptuous  gestures  and  destruc- 
tive action.  Powerful  nations  have  built  up  vast  armaments  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  attaining  their  national  alms  by  force;  and 
their  action  has  compelled  other  nations — even  those  most  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace  under  a  rule  of  law.  Including  our 
own — to  Increase  to  immense  proportions  their  own  armaments. 
Peaceful  nations  have  been  deprived  of  their  independence  by  the 
use  of  armed  force  or  threat  of  force,  combined  with  the  exercise  of 
fraud  and  treachery.  Conquered  populations  have  been  subjected 
to  new  refinements  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  Economic  warfare  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  and  unparalleled  in  its  intensity  has  come 
to  dominate  the  foreign  trade  and  other  economic  policies  of  many 
nations,  causing  immense  material  losses  to  all  nations  and  a 
marked  lowering  of  the  standards  of  living  everywhere. 
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The  specter  of  a  new  descent  Into  the  conditions  of  International 
anarchy  which  characterized  the  Dark  Ages  looms  on  the  horizon 
today  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  it  menaces  the  civilized 
existence  of  maiiklnd— of  every  nation  and  of  every  individual. 
Every  nation  and  every  individual  should  be  actively  on  guard. 

Our  own  Nation  powerful  as  It  Is  and  determined  as  it  is  to 
remain  at  peace,  to  preserve  its  cherished  institutions  and  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  its  citizens— Is  not  sectire  against  that  menace. 
We  cannot  shut  it  out  by  attempting  to  isolate  and  insulate  cur- 
celves  We  cannot  be  cerUin  of  safety  and  security  when  a  large 
part  of  the  world  outside  our  borders  is  dominated  by  the  forces  of 
international  lawlessness.  .      *v- 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  elsewhere  in  the 
world  and  delude  ourselves  with  the  mere  hope  that  somehow— 
somehow-all  tliis  will  pass  us  by.  Never  in  our  National  hls- 
TJry  h&3  there  been  a  more  desperate  need  for  a  clear  under- 
Btandlne  by  every  responsible  citizen  of  our  country,  of  what  Is 
taking  place  in  the  world,  and  of  how  It  affects  us.  Such  under- 
standing is  es.sential  to  a  wise  charting  and  application  of  our 
National  policies.  Under  our  system  of  government,  it  is  the 
most  effective  safeguard  for  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of 
the  National  interest.  ,      u.^w 

The  world  is  today  torn  by  confiicts.  the  outcome  of  wnicn 
will  affect  the  lives  of  the  future  generations  in  all  countries. 
The  world  is  today  threatened  with  an  orgy  of  destruction— not 
only  of  life  and  property,  but  of  religion,  of  morality,  of  the 
vcrv  bases  of  civilized  society.  The  spread  of  international 
anarchy  not  only  undermines  law.  Justice,  and  morality  among 
nations  but  also  ineviUbly  Impairs,  within  nations,  these  essen- 
tial foimdatlons  of  civilized  existence.  v.   »    » 

In  the  face  of  existing  conditions,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
expand  our  program  of  armament  construction  to  a  degree  neces- 
sary to  provide  fully  adequate  means  of  defending  this  coun- 
trv-8  security  and  iU  rightful  Interests.  But  If  mankind  is  to 
avoid  a  long-continuing  period  of  chaos  and  retrogression  it 
can  only  be  through  the  firm  establishment  of  order  under  law. 
Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  our  people  to 
Place  the  support  of  a  wholly  united  public  opinion  behind  our 
Nations  efforts  to  exert  the  great  weight  of  its  moral  Infiuence 
m  favor  of  a  revindication  and  revltallzatlon  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  order  under  law.  which  alone  can  give  lasting  assurance 
of  safety,  security,  and  peace. 

Upon  those  of  us  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  Improvement 
and  application  of  international  law.  there  devolves  today  a 
special  duty  It  is  our  task  to  help  our  fellow  citizens  to  a  bet- 
ter realization  of  the  crucial  importance  which  preservation  of 
international  law  and  of  order  based  on  law.  has  for  them  and 
for  their  country.  It  is  our  task  to  make  the  Immense  signifi- 
cance of  international  law  a  living  reality  In  the  mind  and  heart 
of  every  American.  ,  ..      ^,  _  », 

While  doing  this,  we  should  constanUy  and  persistently  search 
for  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the  structure  of  inter- 
national law.  and  of  making  more  effective  the  translation  of  its 
principles  Into  firmly  established  IntemaUonal  practice.  We 
shoiold  spare  no  effort  to  demonstrate  that  the  spirit  which  has 
made  possible,  over  the  centuries.  Immense  forward  strides  in  the 
development  of  international  law.  still  lives. 

Stunned  by  the  cruel  evenU  which  unfold  aU  around  them, 
millions  of  men  and  women  have  become  a  prey  to  doubt,  hope- 
lessness and  despair.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  us.  who 
believe  in  the  eternal  vitality  of  international  law  and  of  inter- 
national morality,  to  hold  fast  to  the  conviction  that  law  and 
morality  will  triumph  over  the  forces  of  lawlessness  and  chaos 
which  have  again  risen  to  challenge  the  very  concept  of  order 
under  law— just  as  they  have.  In  the  past,  triumphed  over  similar 
challenges.  I  am  certain  of  that  triumph.  I  am  certain  that  we 
and  others  who  hold  our  beliefs,  will  not  falter  in  that  fa  th.  or 
fail  to  do  ever^-thing  possible  to  restore  and  extend  the  ftUl  sway 
of  effective  international   law.  over  relations  among  nations. 


Preparedness  and  Peace 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 

ADDRESS     BY     GOVERNOR     LEHMAN     AT    REDEDICATION     OF 
WORLD  S  FAIR  COURT  OF  PEACE 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Governor  of  New  York.  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  at 
the  rededication  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  1940.  Court  of 
Peace  on  Saturday,  May  11,  1940. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Only  a  year  has  passed  since  we  dedicated  this  great  fair  which 
we  hoped  would  be  a  sj-mbol  of  world  peace. 

But  what  hLstory  has  been  written  into  that  1  year.  What 
changes  have  come  to  the  world  in  a  short  12  months. 

A  year  ago  the  world,  in  spite  of  acts  of  aggression,  was  stlU 
nominally  at   peace. 

Since  then,  many  peace-loving,  brave  democratic  nations  which 
had  Joined  with  us  here  a  year  ago  in  peaceful  celebration,  have 
become  victims  of  a  cruel  invader.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Fin- 
land. Norway.  Denmarlc.  Holland.  Belgium  all  sacrificed  to  satisfy 
the  Insane  and  monstrous  lust  for  power.  Their  only  sin  was 
that  they  stood  in  the  path  of  a  power-crazed,  godless  despot. 
Their  cities  are  destroyed,  their  men  killed,  their  churches  ruined 
or  closed,  their  liberties  snuffed  out.  their  people  enslaved.  To 
those  stricken  nations  go  out  our  deepest  sympathy  and  our 
earnest  hope  for  their  early  restoration. 

We  in  America  are  still  at  peace.  We  can  still  think  in  terms 
of  homely  living  and  security— of  baseball,  of  schools  to  which 
more  than  20.000.000  children  go  In  safety  each  morning,  of  eco- 
nomic security,  of  Jobs,  of  this  great  world's  fair,  and  of  the 
hundred  and  one  simple  pleasures  and  problems  which  fill  the 
daily  lives  of  a  peace-loving,  orderly  people. 

We  are  deeply  grateful,  as  we  should  be.  that  we  can  still  con- 
cern ourselves  with  those  simple  things  without  cowering  at  the 
roar  of  guns,  without  deadly  terror  of  bombs  that  rain  from  the 
sky.  without  fear  of  violence  and  death,  and  without  the  horror 
of  concentration  camps. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  that  here  we  still  have  the  blessings  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty;  that  we  live  In  a  land  where  men  can 
still  worship  as  they  please,  think  as  they  please,  and  speak  as  they 
please. 

But  we  have  become  so  used  to  these  blessings  that  we  accept 
them  now  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Many  of  us  have  become  smug  and  complacent.  And  smugness 
and  complacency  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  man's  liberties. 

Many  of  us  are  wont  to  say  that  Poland  and  the  other  enslaved 
countries  far  across  the  seas  which  have  become  the  victims  of  a 
pitiless  Invasion  mean  nothing  to  us  save  as  subjecU  of  our  sympa- 
thy, that  their  fate  is  not  our  concern. 
But  my  fellow  Americans,  their  fate  Is  our  concern. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  they  too  were  peace-loving,  orderly,  demo- 
cratic nations— Just  as  we  are  today.  And  now?  Now  they  are 
shambles,  enslaved  and  helpless.  The  rape  of  Poland,  the  enalave- 
ment  of  Norway.  Finland,  Czechoslovakia.  Denmark,  and  the  ruth- 
less invasion  of  Holland  and  Belgium  must  be  matters  of  deep 
concern  wherever  in  the  world  democratic  peoples  still  live. 

This  war  is  no  longer  a  fight  Just  between  nations.  It  Is  a  strug- 
gle between  democracy  and  religion  on  the  one  hand  and  dictator- 
ship and  paganism  on  the  other. 

The  destruction  of  each  of  these  democratic  cotmtries  was  another 
step  in  the  relentless  march  of  dictatorship. 

The  simple  and  Gcd-fearlng  people  of  those  nations,  too.  wanted 
peace  They  too.  wanted  to  have  their  simple  pleasures — to  play 
With  their  children,  to  enjoy  their  little  homes,  and  to  Uve  in 
security  and  at  peace  with  the  world — Just  as  we  do  here. 

They  thought  they  were  safe.    They  thought  they  would  have 
peace  because  they  wanted  peace.     But  when  the  bombing  planes 
and  the  tanks  and  the  big  guns  came  they  found  themselves  help- 
less in  the  face  of  overpxjwering  military  force. 
And  yet  smug  people  say  it  cannot  happen  here. 
But  it  can  happen  here  unless  we,  ourselves,  make  It  Impossible. 
We  can  no  longer  delude  ourselves  with  what  some  people  glibly 
describe  as  the  "safety  of  isolation."     There  Is  no  longer  isolation 
anyv^herc  In  the  world.    Wide  oceans,  which  a  few  years  ago  wwe 
locked  upon  as  a  bulwark  of  defense,  no  longer  afford  security.    The 
new  and  terrible  mechanism  of  warfare,  the  ease  of  communica- 
tion  the  subversive  Nazi  and  Communist  Infiltration,  the  growth  of 
hatred  and  Intolerance  fostered  by  foreign  propaganda,  make  every 
nation  vulnerable  unless  it  has  fortified  itself  both  from  within 
and  from  without. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  complacent. 

We  can  no  longer  put  our  trust  alone  In  a  righteous  cause  and  to 
the  will  to  peace.  ,      ^        . 

In  this  country  we  must  make  ourselves  so  strong  on  land  and  on 
sea  and  in  the  air  that  no  power  or  group  of  powers  will  dare  to 

*  No  longer  can  we  afford  to  be  Influenced  by  the  specious  plea  that 
adequate  military  preparedness  makes  for  war. 

Adequate  preparedness  makes  for  peace — not  war. 

Today  when  the  philosophy  that  "might  makes  right  has  been 
forced  on  a  large  part  of  the  world,  adequate  preparedness  Is  the 
only  guaranty  against  aggression  and  violence.  ^       ^^  ,, 

The  last  decade  has  tragically  demonstrated  that  today  the  weak 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruthless  strong;  that  might  directed  by 
power-crazed  rulers  has  temporarily  prevailed  over  right. 

The  history  of  the  last  few  years  has  proven  that  timely  prepared- 
ness is  the  only  effective  bulwark  of  sectirlty  and  peace. 

We  want  peace,  now  and  forever. 

But  peace  as  free  men. 

Peace,  to  live  and  to  speak  and  to  think  as  we  wUl,  not  as  we  are 
whipped  into  doing. 

Peace,  each  pr^a^"  to  worship  as  his  conscience  aicxaics. 
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Peace  and  security  from  constant  fear  at  violence  and  oppression 

*"we"h^"*nved  as  a  Nation  for  a  century  and  a  half    convinced 

-that  It  is  only  under  democracy  that  we  can  hope  abidingly  to 

have  the  blessings  of  religious  and  clvU  liberty,  of  tolerance,  and 

We^Amerlcans  will  continue  to  have  faith  and  confidence  In  our 
rlBhteous  cause  of  democracy  and  peace;  but  let  us  now  fortUy 
that  faith  and  confidence  by  adequate  means  to  defend  our  peace, 
our  liberties,  and  our  democracy.  _«      ,      .*  ,„^  .. 

We  who  love  democracy  must  be  wlUlng  to  sacrtflce  for  It  Just  as 
did  our  forefathers.  Our  determination  to  maintain  our  God- 
Blven  liberties  must  never  falter  for  an  Instant.  Those  who  are 
indifferent  to  the  blessings  of  their  liberties  may  lose  them. 

The  greatest  danger  to  democracy  lies  In  the  acceptance  by 
inert  people  of  encroachments  on  their  constitutional  rights  and 
on  their  failure  to  realize  that  constitutional  democracy  cannot 
survive  where  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are  not 
g:uarant€€d  to  all  citizens.  _.  ^      w  <i. 

We  must  protect  oxirselves  from  the  enemies  within  by  a  miu- 
tant  love  of  democracy  and  an  alertness  which  will  sanction  no 
violation  of  our  clvU   and  religious  liberties. 

We  must  protect  ourselves  from  the  enemies  without  by  mili- 
tary preparedness  adequate  to  discourage  attack,  and  fully 
equipped  to  defeat  attack  should  it  come. 

We  must  make  ourselves  strong,  not  in  the  future  but  now, 
before  It  is  too  late. 


I^^onsectarian  Foundation  for  Refugee  Children 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  14  degislativ/e  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


STATEMENT   BY   OWEN    R.    LOVEJOY 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  statement  announcing  the 
formation  of  the  Nonsectarian  Foundation  for  Refugee  Chil- 
dren. The  foundation  will  endeavor  to  place  in  American 
homes  children  arriving,  under  existing  quota  laws,  from  the 
war-torn  areas  of  Europe.  In  cooperation  with  Catholic. 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  refugee  agencies,  the  foundation  will 
arrange  for  the  care  of  children  who  have  been  separated 
from  their  parents  by  reason  of  death,  imprisonment  in 
concentration  camps,  or  the  general  disorganized  situation 
caused  by  the  war.  Associated  with  the  foundation  are  a 
group  of  very  distinguished  Americans  from  every  faith  and 
every  walk  of  life.  The  foundation  is  a  charitable  under- 
taking dissociated  from  any  legislative  activity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  R«cord,  as  follows: 

Formation  of  a  Non -Sectarian  Poxindatlon  for  Refugee  Chil- 
dren which  will  place  In  American  homes  chUdren  arriving  here 
under  existing  quota  laws  from  war-torn  areas  of  Europe  was 
announced  today  by  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  president,  and  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  executive  director,  of  the  new  foundaUon.  Honorary 
▼Ice  presidents  are:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt;  Gov.  Herbert  H. 
Lehman;  Bishop  Bernard  James  SheU;  Hon.  George  Rublee;  Pnrf. 
Albert  Einstein;  Archbishop  John  Joseph  Cantwell.  of  Los  An- 
geles; President  Robert  M  Hutch  ins;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfleld  Fisher; 
Most  Rev.  Henry  St.  George  Tuckex.  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  In  America;  Rabbi  Henry  Cohen,  of  Galveston.  Tex.; 
President  Prank  Porter  Graham,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Homer  Polks,  chairman  of  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  In  a  Democracy:  President  Homer  P.  Ralney.  of 
the  University  of  Texas  and  former  director  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission;  and  Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert.  of  the  Federal 
CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  America.  Dr.  Marion  E.  Ken- 
worthy  Is  vice  president. 

The  Foundation,  located  at  215  Fourth  Avenue.  New  Ycwk  City. 
Is  applying  for  incorporation  as  a  charitable  organization  under 
the  laws  of  New  York  State.  In  cooperation  with  the  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  refugee  agencies,  the  foundation  will 
care  for  children  eligible  to  enter  under  existing  quota  Uws.  but 
separated  from  their  pcu-ents  by  reason  of  death,  concentration 
camps,  or  war-time  conditions. 

Among  those  who  have  already  consented  to  serve  as  directors 
of  the  fotmdatlon  are:  Bishop  Bernard  James  Shell;  Mr.  Marshall 
Field;  Hon.  Bruce  Barton;  Mr.  Paul  T.  Belsser,  president  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America:  Dr.  Solomon  Lowensteln;  Bishop 
Charles  K.  Gilbert;  Dr.  Hugo  Freund.  head  of  the  Michigan  ChU- 

"B  Fund:    Hon.   Caroline   OT)ay;    Mrs.    Adele   Rosenwald   Levy; 

Butti  Taylor;  Mr.  Howard  S.  Cullman;  Miss  Charlotte  Canr, 


Mrs.  Stephen  Wise;  Hon.  Monte  Lemann;  Dr.  **f*o"  *•  ,^^"" 
worthy;  Mrs.  George  Backer:  Miss  Agnes  King  Inglis;  »to  Sidney 
HoUander;  Dr.  Robert  W  Searle;  Mrs.  Dorothy  l^ehman  Bernhard; 
Rev  Dr  Maurice  Sheehy;  Hon.  Justine  Wise  Poller;  Mr.  Jona- 
than Daniels;  MaJ.  Benjamin  Namm;  Dr  John  Lo;^«  fX ^^"o«: 
Mr  Eugene  Mever;  Dr.  Paul  E.  Scherer;  Mr.  Jacob  BllUkopf;  Dr. 
viola  ^rnard:  Dean  DucQey  D.  CarroU;  Mr.  Harry  Scherman;  Hon. 
Whitnev  North  Seymour;  Mrs.  Maurice  Goldman;  Hon.  ^wrence 
SunSS;ra-  Otto  Nathan;  Hon.  Francis  Shea;  Mr  U^uU  3.  Weiss; 
Mr^Sree  L  Warren:  Mr.  Lewis  Strauss;  Mr.  Pickett;  Mr  Love- 
tor  and  Hon.  Newbold  Morris,  treasurer  of  the  foundation. 

The  oblectlves  of  the  foundation  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lovejoy. 
who  for  many  years,  headed  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
and  "has  recently  served  as  director  of  field  activities  and  research 
of  the  American  Youth  Commission.  ^     .       ..  w         .^    ..^n 

"One  of  the  special  purposes  of  this  foundation."  he  said,  will 
yx  to  serve  the  disinherited  children  of  the  Catholic.  Protestant. 
and  Jewish  faiths.  The  people  of  this  cotmtry  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  the  needs  are  not  confined  to  any  one  race  but  that 
children  are  being  left  defenseless  In  Europe  regardless  of  religious 
affiliation  and  racial  Inheritance  Catholic.  Lutheran,  and  many 
other  Protestant  children  are  equally  exposed  to  poUtical  and 
social  discrimination  Far  from  depriving  American  children  of 
any  care  It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  this  movement  will  serve 
to  quicken  our  realization  of  the  needs  of  all  children  and  to 
ooen  up  new  sources  of  Interest  and  aid  for  chUd-welfare  work 
KcneraUy  In  this  cotmtry  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  these 
who  are  most  skUled  and  successful  in  present  programs  of  plac- 
ing helpless  American  children  In  stiitable  homes  share  this  view 
and  are  among  the  most  active  in  advocating  this  service  to 
children  from  abroad." 

The  foundation  is  developing  plans  to  cooperate  with  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  of  which  Mr  Pickett,  presi- 
dent of  the  foundation.  Is  executive  secretary,  and  with  other 
agencies  engaged  in  serving  chUdren  eligible  for  entry  under  the 
existing  quota  restrictions  Mr.  Lovejoy  expressed  the  hope  that 
a  study  of  the  child's  personal  history,  general  background,  edu- 
cational record,  and  other  information  wotUd  be  made  avaUable 
before   tLe   child's   arrival   In   order   to   assure   wise   and   careful 

placement  . 

The  faciUtles  of  the  child -welfare  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  represented  in  the  ChUd  Welfare  Leagtie  of  America  will  be 
Vised  in  the  placement  program  and  the  supervision  of  the  child 
after  placement.  The  foundation's  advisory  committee  on  child 
care  Is  in  process  of  organization  and  the  personnel  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly. 

National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  Jr.     - 

OF  MASS.\CHrSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24),  1940 


EDITORIALS  AND   ARTICLES  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY 

NEWS 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  46.  which  I  presented  yesterday,  several  editorials 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May   14.  1940] 

LXT'S   LOOK   TO  OIJa   AKMS 

It  may  be  mere  coincidence  that  the  first  proposal  for  a  full- 
dress  Inquiry  into  our  national  defenses  Is  sponsored  by  Senator 
LoDCK,  of  Masstwrhusetts.  who  may  be  young  enough  to  fight  if 
there  is  a  next  time 

It  surely  Is  no  coincidence  that  among  these  who  have  rallied 
quickly  to  the  Idea  were  two  Senators — Ttdincs,  of  Maryland,  and 
Cuuuc  of  Mlssotirl — who  served  overseas  and  who  know  what  hap- 
pens to  men  who  take  the  field  Inadequately  trained  and  poorly 
equipped. 

Senator  Lodcx  Is  on  the  right  track.  This  country  Is  more  ready 
than  ever  before  to  spend  whatever  \b  required  for  defense,  but  it 
needs  to  find  out  why.  no  matter  how  many  billions  are  ttirned 
over  to  the  admirals  and  generals,  we  seem  forever  unprepared; 
why.  each  time  a  new  war  front  develops,  our  military  authorities 
seem  surprised  by  new  methods  and  Implements  of  war. 

We  must  learn — 

Why.  though  for  years  our  national-defense  plan  has  called  for 
putting  an  army  of  400.000  Into  Immediate  action,  we  are  now 
said  to  have  modem  equipment  for  only  75.000  men. 

Why,  though  air  power  has  gained  in  importance  for  a  quarter 
centtiry,  this  greatest  Industrial  Nation  Is  still  short  of  trained 
pUots  and  mechanics,  of  latest-tyi>e  planes,  and  antiaircraft  guns. 
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Whv  oar  Navy  turns  out  topheavy  dotroyers  and  cruisers  that 
ToU  unduly — and  if  the  new  Imttleshlps  will  have  proper  armor. 

Whether  all  that  Is  necessary  Is  being  done  to  protect  the  Carib- 
bean approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Why.  after  years  of  warnings  that  a  war  might  dry  up  the  supply 
of  essential  raw  materials  like  rubber  and  tin.  we  still  go  along 
with  a  few  weeks'  carry-over  of  stuff  that  would  be  more  precious 
in  an  emergency  than  all  the  gold  burled  at  Fort  Knox. 

What  immediate  steps  shotild  be  taken  to  bring  our  defenses  up 
to  scratch 

Yes.  Senator  Lodge  Is  on  the  right  track.  But  we  think  a  better 
plan  than  his — one  surer  to  produce  sound  information  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  effective  action — wotild  be  to  have  the  Investiga- 
tion conducted  by  a  committee  including  not  only  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  which  appropriate  the  money,  but  also 
represenUtlves  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  which  spend  the  money,  and 
of  private  Industry,  which  must  manufacture  most  of  our  military 
equipment. 

The  problem  Is  too  pressing,  too  vital,  to  permit  working  at  cross 
purposes  The  need  Is  for  energetic  cooperation  by  legislative, 
executive,  and  Industrial  leaders.  There  is.  you  can  bet  your  life, 
no  puUlng  and  haulUig  under  Hitler. 

j         picTtms  or  WAB 
(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

As  seen  here,  the  picture  today  is  about  as  follows: 

Europe:  German  attack  on  the  low  countries  is  no  more  than 
what  was  expected  at  outbreak  of  war.  Outcome  is  in  doubt  If 
attack  is  succe-ssful.  Hitler  Is  expected  to  take  a  short  breathing 
spell  to  consolidate  and  then  either  turn  on  England  or  direct  a 
major  flank  attack  against  Prance.  Hitler  Is  thought  to  be  aiming 
for  a  decision  this  year  British  and  Prench,  outdistanced  in  ad- 
vance preparedness,  need  time,  hope  to  hold  on.  taking  a  beating 
for  several  months,  and  In  the  end  make  their  superior  resources 
tell     Chances  on  war's  outcome  are  rated  at  about  50-50. 

Par  East:  Japan  Is  under  no  pressure  to  seize  Dutch  East  Indies, 
as  essential  supplies  from  there  are  forthctwnlng  under  present  con- 
ditions. Some  believe  Japan  Intends  no  move  unless  it  appears 
Germany  Is  certain  to  win  In  Europe.  In  which  ca.se  Japan  probably 
would  seize  ish.nds  to  forestall  any  argument  with  Germany  about 
them.  Others  believe  presence  of  American  Fleet  In  mid -Pacific  Is 
deterring  Japan  .      ,.  , 

Western  Hemisphere:  Every  encouragement  Is  being  given  to 
hemisphere  solidarity,  with  assurance  that  the  United  States  will 
do  everything  In  Its  power  to  protect  this  hemisphere.  Watchful- 
ness over  "fifth-column  activities"  Is  strongly  counseled. 

Home  front :  Intense  speeding  up  of  defense  has  begun  and  for 
the  time  being  this  Is  likely  to  be  the  dominant  Interest  In  Wash- 
ington, completely  overshadowing  other  questions.  It  Is  the  con- 
viction that  no  matter  what  may  be  In  store,  we  cannot  go  wrong 
by  intensive  defense  mca.s\ires.  Little  dispute  exists  between  the 
admmistratlon  and  Congress  on  this  point.  Appointment  of  a  Joint 
committee  of  Congress  to  consider  defense  would  facilitate  prompt 
and  wise  action. 

Over  all  It  should  be  said  that  events  are  moving  so  rapidly  and 
the  possibilities  are  con.sldered  to  be  of  such  great  moment  to  the 
future  of  this  hemisphere  that  we  are  on  a  day-to-day  basis  What 
seemed  only  a  possibility  yesterday  may  be  history  tomorrow. 

Underlying  all  discussion  is  the  thought  here  that  a  German  vic- 
tory would  change  our  outlook  materially.  In  that  event  it  would 
be  likely  that  within  a  relatively  short  time  we  should  be 
confronted  with  new  German  naval  power  and  new  Italian  naval 
power,  plus  expanded  Japanese  naval  power,  with  pressures  of  all 
kinds  resulting— trade  pressures  In  Latin  America,  pres-sure  for  com- 
mercial air-line  footholds,  pressure  for  special  concessions,  all  with 
political  possibilities 

It  is  those  possibilities  that  are  uppermost  In  consideration  of  pol- 
icies. The  war  Is  moving  so  rapidly  that  our  Intervention  now,  even 
were  It  possible,  would  be  of  little  effect,  and  could  scarcely  make 
Itself  felt  If  Germany  Is  destined  to  win  during  the  next  few  months 
If  the  Allies  succeed  In  holding  Germany,  and  thereby  forcing  a  long 
war.  then  nobody  knows  what  will  happen.  That  will  depend  upon 
how  American  public  sentiment  moves. 

The  foregoing  sums  up  fairly.  I  think,  the  attitude  here  toward 
the  rapidly  moving  world  situation. 

With  regard  to  national  defense,  many  questions  are  of  utmopt 
urgency.  For  a  minimum  protective  force  in  the  field  we  have  inad- 
equate equipment — for  Instance,  we  have  one-third  as  many  37- 
mUlimeter  antiaircraft  guns  as  we  need,  and  we  have  shortages  of 
var>'ing  degree,  some  appalling.  In  3-lnch  antiaircraft  guns,  sub- 
caliber  machine  guns,  semiautomatic  rifles  and  antitank  guns,  light 
tanks,  scout  cars,  and  other  kinds  of  mechanized  equipment  which 
are  vital  to  a  modem  army  and  which  carmot  be  produced  overnight. 
We  are  short  on  stocks  of  certain  materials  like  rubber  and  tin. 

Except  in  Government  arsenals,  we  have  little  shell-making 
capacity,  no  shell-loading  capacity.  We  are  worse  off  th.in  when  we 
went  Into  the  first  World  War.  because  then  we  had  the  benefit  of 
nearly  3  years  of  munition  making  for  the  Allies. 

These  are  matters  that  we  can  get  oui  teeth  mto  at  once,  and  it 
locks  as  If  we  are  about  to  do  It. 

OKE  man's  oprwiow 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

New  YoaK— This  Is  a  parable.     It  Is  being  written  within  the 

hour  that  I  had  two  teeth  yanked.     They  were  fine,  perfect  teeth. 

All  mine  are      Never  before,  except  for  one  that  got  broken  in  a 
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controversial  coHoquy.  did  a  dental  surgeon  ever  do  anything  to 
me — and  I  am  58.  At  80  my  mother  had  all  her  teeth.  It  runs  In 
the  family. 

I  have  a  complete  physical  check-up  aU  too  Infrequently.  For 
several  years  experts  In  head  surgery  have  been  lecturing  me  on 
what  I  ought  to  do  to  keep  my  teeth.  What  they  recommended 
was  a  Blight  nuisance  and  a  constant  chore.  I  didn't  feel  any- 
thing. I  didn't  see  anything — so  I  didn't  do  anjrthlng.  This  year. 
In  the  cool.  Impartial  efficiency  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  I  was 
told  by  the  chief  of  the  dental  surgery  section  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital: 

■These  two  teeth  have  to  go  if  you  dont  want  to  lose  half  a 
dozen." 

I  was  very  angry.  Even  his  X-ray  showed  their  perfection.  I 
raged  up  to  New  York  to  consult  Independently  my  favorite  ex- 
perts— two  of  them — Ted  Fornarton  and  Joe  Levy.  Now  my  two 
teeth  are  gone  and,  as  the  anesthetic  wears  off,  It  hurts  like  hell. 

Everybody  remarked  on  what  swell  teeth  they  were,  even  after 
they  were  out.  But  an  Infection  had  destroyed  the  foundation 
In  which  they  were  imbedded.  By  the  protective  action,  advised 
by  experts  less  than  2  years  ago.  I  could  have  saved  them.  I  felt 
nothing,  so  I  didn't  do  what  my  experts  advised. 

England  understands  this  sort  of  thing  now  and  so  do  Prance 
and  Holland  and  Belgium.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  It 
in  a  panicky  sort  of  way  Three  years  ago  a  veteran  expert  on 
American  Industrial  preparedness,  a  man  with  unusual  sources  of 
Information  on  Europe.  Mr.  B.  M.  Baruch.  told  the  President  what 
was  going  on  there,  what  wasnt  going  on  here  at  all.  and  not 
going  on  fast  enough  in  England  and  Prance.  He  said  that  what 
was  needed  most  of  all  was  an  expert  survey  of  our  shortcomings 
In  defense  and  was  told  to  make  It,  after  a  new  look  at  Europe 
where  he  was  then  headed 

What  he  saw  abroad  Impelled  lilm  to  rejxJrt  by  telephone  and  to 
hurry  home.  Here  he  was  told  that,  for  political  reasons,  he 
couldn't  have  the  veterans  In  experience  in  this  field  he  thought  he 
needed  to  make  that  survey  As  an  alternative,  the  Stettlnlus 
Board  was  appointed — and  repudiated.     It  had  to  be  repudiated. 

So  we  rocked  along — exactly  as  I  did  with  my  teeth.  Now  that 
we  see  what  ingenlotis  flendlshness  in  the  heU  of  modem  war  looks 
like,  every  drowsy  editorial  page,  column  of  comment,  and  panicky 
legislator  begins  to  demand  "billions  for  defense." 

O.  K  .  but  It  Isn't  enough.  We  can't  meet  this  danger  simply 
by  passing  a  law.  even  If  It  appropriates  billions.  We  have  got  to 
get  them  exactly  when,  as.  and  where  they  are  needed.  Saying 
"when,  as,  and  where"  is  a  problem  for  military  and  naval  experts 
but  getting  the  goods  Isn't.  That  is  a  problem  for  Industrial  ex- 
perts. 

The  answer  to  three  questions  Is  absolutely  Imperative. 

1  What  are  we  to  defend?  That  Is  an  answer  to  be  made  by  the 
President  and  the  State  Department. 

2  What  do  we  reed  to  defend  It?  That  is  an  answer  to  be  made 
by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

3  How  can  we  best  and  most  quickly  and  economlcaUy  get  what 
we  need?     Tliat  Is  for  the  leaders  of  Industry. 

Our  first  Job,  as  yearlings  say  to  bewildered  West  Point  plebes.  Is  to 
"make  a  collection  of  ourselves  "  before  we  begin  to  pour  any  more 
panicky  billions  Into  rat  holes 

For  God's  sake,  lets  show  Just  a  fraction  of  Hitler's  Intelligence 
and  preserve  not  only  cur  skin  but  the  teeth  we  are  going  to  need 
BO  badly. 

FOPGUN    DEFENSE 

(By  Ludwell  Denny) 

More  borrowed  billions  down  the  brass-hat  sink  rather  than  be- 
lated streamlining  of  cur  popgun  defense  Is  In  prospect  unless  a 
special  congressional  and  public  committee  Is  given  power  to  rescue 
the  air  force  from  the  admirals  and  generals. 

President  R-oosevclt,  acting  largely  as  his  own  Navy  Secretary  and 
War  Secretary,  in  the  last  7  years  has  used  about  •7,000,000,000  and 
budgeted  two  billion  more  this  year  to  produce  results  which  his 
own  experts  now  say  are  Inadequate. 

So  this  week  he  will  ask  for  a  half  billion  or  so  more  The  exctise 
is  that  German  air  and  motor  superiority  In  Scandinavia  and  the 
low  countries  has  suddenly  revealed  our  weakness. 

That,  of  course.  Is  nonsense.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Billy  Mitchell, 
who  was  crucified  by  the  admirals  and  generals,  the  'dumb  public" 
and  the  "armchair  strategists"  have  suspected  the  truth  which  the 
Army  and  Navy  "experts"  denied  And  for  several  years  the  reports 
on  German  avlatlcn  by  real  experts,  such  as  MaJ.  Al  Williams  (now 
a  civilian  who  can  talk) .  have  convinced  most  of  the  country  except 
Its  defense  chiefs. 

Even  the  European  war  Itself  did  not  convince  the  President  and 
his  favorite  admirals  and  generals.  Uke  Neville  (Too  Late)  Cham- 
berlain they  were  unwlUlng  to  shift  the  defense  budget  weight  to 
air  power  even  after  Poland  and  Finland.  The  deadly  German  use 
of  planes,  parachutists,  and  swift  mechanized  troops  today  in 
Holland  and  Belgium  Is  not  new. 

The  American  pre.ss  reported  It  in  great  detail  last  September 
when  Hitler  swept  Poland.  But  in  his  new  defense  budget  the 
President  merely  upped  the  ante  breathtaklngly  without  changing 
balance  from  ships  to  planes. 

Thus  there  Is  nothing  which  the  President  can  propose  now  that 
he  could  not  have  proposed  years  ago.  or  at  least  last  faU.  Even 
now  It  Is  extremely  tinllkely  that  the  President  wUl  shift  the 
balance  from  ships  and  oldHStyle  troops  to  planes  and  mechanized 
troops. 
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pyjr  to  make  that  shift  he  would  have  to  take  away  some  of  that 
budireted  »2  000.000,000  from  the  admirals  and  old  general*— *nd 
Congressmen  who  Insist  on  keeping  useless  Army  Indian  forts  In 
their  States— and  give  it  to  aviation  and  mechanization. 

The  anticipated  half  billion  request  will  not  begin  to  strike  a 
fair  balance  between  the  old  and  new  weapons  of  warfare.  Worse. 
It  probably  will  go  In  part  for  more  old-style  methods. 

Of  course  the  admirals  and  generals  will  accept  more  for  aviation 
provided  they  flrst  get  more  for  their  old  pet  methods. 

Two  things  are  tald  of  the  President,  who  bears  such  a  heavy 
responsibility: 

One  is  that  he  has  had  so  many  other  governmental  and  political 
duties  It  has  been  Impossible  for  him  to  function  well  as  his  own 
defense  secretary:  he  has  thus  been  the  victim,  even  more  than 
his  predecessors,  of  the  Army-Navy  bureaucracy.  That  Is  the 
price  of  one-man  rule. 

The  other  Is  that  his  sincere  pro-Ally  policy  led  him  to  give 
priority  In  American  aviation  production  to  Allied  orders  at  the 
expense  of  our  own.  Unfortunately,  the  Allies  double-crossed  him. 
Instead  of  placing  hea^'y  orders  last  autumn,  permitting  large 
plant  expansion  and  bottle-neck-breaking,  the  Allies  have  not 
placed  heavy  orders  here  even  yet 

So  when  Chamberlain  missed  this  bus  he  also  made  Roosevelt 
miss  It.  And  now  when  the  Allies  at  last  are  ready — or  almost — to 
use  American  industry,  up  Jumps  public  opinion  demanding  that 
we  cancel  a  few  warship  plans  in  favor  of  an  American  air  fleet. 

Thanks  to  the  ChamtJerlaln-Roosevelt  delay  In  aircraft  orders, 
our  plants  and  trained  mechanic  supply  at  this  late  date  are  still 
very  small  Our  production  capacity  Is  only  500  a  month,  com- 
pared with  Oermanys  3.000.  Prom  1  to  3  years  of  Industrial  ex- 
pansion will  be  required,  after  big  orders  are  placed,  before  they 
can  be  filled  promptly. 

In  antiaircraft  guns  we  are  even  woise  off.  After  spending  about 
•8.500.000.000  of  borrowed  money  on  defenses  In  the  last  9  years,  we 
now  have  a  grand  total  of  less  than  300  antiaircraft  guns — but  we 
have  lots  of  unprotected  ships.  Likewise,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
pilots,  mechanics,  and  training  facilities. 

To  correct  these  and  similar  weaknesses  there  are  two  proposals: 
One  i»  to  give  more  vast  sums  to  the  same  old  system. 
The  other  is  to  provide  a  special  congressional  and  public  com- 
mittee to  attempt  the  Job  In  which  the  admirals  and  generals  have 
failed — a  "new  deal"  for  enlarged  aviation,  with  a  unified  air  corps 
equal  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

So  far  as  known,  the  President  is  still  for  the  old  discredited 
system. 

Silver-Purchase  Program 


from  our  gOld  policy  would  have  consequerjcea  much  more  serious 
than  those  which  will  foUow  If  the  House  of  Representatives 
backs  the  Senate  In  ditching  the  sliver  folly. 

Sooner  or  later  we  must  take  a  similar  step  with  gold.  If  we 
don't  we  will  simply  go  on  giving  away  the  products  of  American 
labor  on  one  hand,  burying  a  useless  metal  on  the  other  hand. 

It  Is  Congress'  Job  to  find  an  orderly  way  out  of  that  miasma,  too. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Monday.  May  13,  1940] 

SENATE     AND    SILVJai 

For  the  second  time  within  a  year  the  Senate  has  voted  to  suspend 
the  buying  of  foreign  silver.  But  It  appears  to  be  very  doubtful 
whether  the  House  will  act  upon  the  biU.  Indeed  It  U  hinted  that 
the  silver  bloc  In  the  Senate  did  not  put  forth  its  best  efforts 
because  of  a  belief  that  the  measure  would  be  held  up  in  the  House. 

As  Senator  Barklzt  says,  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  "does  not  take 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer  in  the  ordinary  sense." 
because  silver  acquisitions  are  paid  for  by  Issuance  of  silver  certifi- 
cates. But  for  every  ounce  of  sliver  bought  from  foreigners  pur- 
chasing power  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  and  can  be 
used  to  buy  our  goods.  In  other  words,  in  exchange  for  an  over- 
valued metal  of  which  we  have  a  superfluity  we  are  parting  with 
valuable  commodities.  Furthermore,  this  sliver  adds  to  the  volume 
of  excess  reserves  and  constitutes  the  basis  for  a  potential  inflation 
of  credit  and  currency. 

However,  it  seems  futile  to  reiterate  these  and  other  conclusive 
arguments  In  favor  of  abandonment  of  a  program  that  is  among 
the  maddest  of  all  our  misguided  monetary  experiments.  With 
administration  support  there  might  be  hope  of  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  the  silver  bloc  But  with  Secretary  Morgenthau  opposed 
to  any  change  In  the  status  quo  because  of  the  critical  international 
situation,  ultimate  victory  for  the  Townsend  bill  seems  extremely 
doubtftil. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.   JOHN   G.   TOWNSEND,   Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 
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Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  edi- 
torials on  the  subject  of  the  silver-purchase  program  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  May  11.  1940,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  13.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  May  11,  1940) 

THS  SENATE  VOTE  ON   SILVER 

War  news  has  obscured  one  of  the  most  significant  votes  taken 
by  the  United  States  Senate — to  discontinue  the  Oovernments 
silver-purchase  policy. 

Launched  In  1934.  this  policy  has  committed  the  American 
people  to  buying,  at  inflated  prices,  all  the  silver  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  could  mine  or  otherwise  gather  together  to  sell  to 
us  That  we  had  no  use  for  the  metal  was  beside  the  point. 
Domestically.  It  served  as  a  subsidy  to  the  silver  mines  of  the 
West,  and  at  the  same  time  It  was  embraced  by  others  on  the 
ground  that  It  created  buying  power  for  our  goods  abroad. 

Of  course  sUver  buying  created  foreign  purchasing  power  for 
otir  goods.  But  the  price  was  paid  by  us  We  sold  useful  goods, 
took  in  exchange  sliver  for  which  we  had  no  use,  and,  therefore. 
buried  to  the  ground.  In  all.  the  process  amounted  to  giving 
away  the  products  of  American  labor. 

The  result  would  have  been  the  same  had  Congress  chosen  to 
buy  tin.  lead,  soybeans,  or  elephant  tusks. 
It  la  precisely  the  same  with  gold. 

But  because  so  much  of  the  current  world  economy  Is  draped 
around   wh*t  remains  of   the   gold   standarti.   a  sudden   departure 


Parity  and  Other  Substantial  Benefits  Provided  by 
the  Federal  Government,  With  Particular  Refer- 
ence to  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Mississippi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALL  DOXEY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1940 

On  the  Conference  Report   No.   2024   on   the   Department   of   Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill,    1941 

Mr,  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  the  high  protective 
tariff  for  industry  prevails  in  this  country,  agriculture  is 
definitely  entitled  to  parity. 

I  have  been  of  this  school  of  thought  before  I  was  ever  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Since  becoming  a  Representative  in 
the  House  of  Congress  from  my  native  State  of  Mississippi, 
I  have  at  all  times  worked  and  voted  on  every  occasion  for 
parity  payments  to  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

Only  recently,  just  during  this  Democratic  administration, 
has  Congress  ever  provided  for  any  parity  l>eneflt  payments 
to  the  farmers. 
1  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  which  I  am  a  member,  drafted.  fa.shioned.  and 
passed  the  bill  in  this  regard  in  the  House.  It  was  then 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  became  a  law  in  May  1933. 

Since  that  time  Congress  has  each  year  appropriated  around 
$225,000,000  for  parity  in  addition  to  soil -conservation  benefit 
payments  and  other  direct  payments  to  the  American  farmer 
totaling  nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  United  States  against  Butler  et  al.,  re- 
ceivers of  Hoosac  Mills  Corporation,  on  January  6,  1936,  de- 
claring the  processing  tax  levied  on  processors  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  unconstitutional,  all  farm -benefit  payments 
have  been  made  by  direct  appropriation  of  Congress  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Each  year  we  have  had  a  hard  fight  and 
a  close  vote  to  get  this  money  for  the  farmers.  Every  year  the 
flght  has  become  hotter  and  hotter,  harder  and  harder. 

Any  friend  of  the  farmer  can  see  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  get  these  benefits  for  the  fanner  by  direct  appropriationa 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasvur  year  in  and  year  out. 


JjASt  jrear  our  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House  spent 
weeks  and  months  considering  the  cost-of-production  plan, 
price  fixing  for  agricultural  products,  and  other  plans  designed 
and  submitted  to  aid  the  farmer.  However,  no  agreement  by 
the  committee  could  be  reached,  and  when  I  sensed  that  we 
were  not  going  to  be  able  to  agree  on  a  permanent  farm  pro- 
gram and  in  all  probability  have  no  Federal  farm  program  at 
aU,  I  introduced  and  reported  out  of  my  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture a  bill,  H.  R.  6598,  which  continued  the  present  farm 
program  as  It  then  existed. 

This  bill  passed  In  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  became 
a  law— Public,  No.  149.  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  Our 
present  farm  program  would  have  expired  by  operation  of 
law  on  January  1,  1940,  had  not  the  Doxey-Hatch  bill  or  some 
similar  bill  been  enacted  into  a  law. 

However,  Congress  is  now  still  having  the  same  experience 
and  flght  as  to  "How  and  where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money 
to  finance  this  farm  program?" 

It  is  very  evident  to  my  mind  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
get  all  these  farm-benefit  appropriations  through  Congress  ! 
each  year  unless  we  do  provide  some  additional  method  of 
obtaining  money  for  the  farmers'  benefit.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  these  appropriations  will  be  cut  oflT  by  Congress,  and 
then  the  farmer  will  have  no  program  and  no  benefit  pay- 
ments either. 

The  American  farmer  will  then  be  where  this  Roosevelt 
Democratic  administration  found  him— In  the  midst  of  pov- 
erty and  despair. 

To  avoid  this  state  of  affairs,  this  calamity  to  the  farmers 
and  the  whole  Nation.  I  recently  Introduced  a  bill  (H.  R. 
8769)  which  proposes  to  reenact  the  processing-tax  law  and 
provide  permanent  and  lasting  benefits  to  the  farmer,  and. 
by  virtue  of  this  processing  tax,  not  make  the  farmer  abso- 
lutely dependent  for  his  benefit  checks  upon  money  appro- 
priated each  year  by  Congress  out  of  the  General  Treasury  of 
the  Government. 

This  Doxey  bill  (H.  R.  8769),  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Commodities  Parity  Act  of  1940,  is  intended  Just  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  present  farm  program.  It  provides  money  for 
parity. 

I  want  the  present  program  to  continue  and  hope  to  obtain 
as  much  direct  appropriation  as  possible  to  carry  it  on  in  its 
present  form.  In  addition  thereto  and  as  a  supplement 
thereof,  this  Doxey  biU  (H.  R.  8769)  is  designed  to  raise  the 
money  that  Congress  refuses  to  directly  appropriate  for  the 
aid  of  the  farmers  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Federal 
Treasur>'. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  some  time  In  the  near 
future  Congress  will  have  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  a  permanent  farm  program 
that  wiD  in  some  measure  provide  for  permanent  farm  bene- 
fits with  money  raised  and  provided  by  other  means  than  by 
direct  appropriations  from  the  United  States  General 
Treasury. 

Whether  this  permanent  farm  program  is  to  be  financed 
m  whole  or  in  part  by  the  method  as  provided  In  my  bill 
H.  R.  8769,  or  by  the  certificate  plan,  as  advocated  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wallace,  cm-  by  some  other  taxing  and 
money-raising  plan,  is  a  matter  that  Congress  must  and  will 
determine  sometime  before  long-  I  am  quite  certain  that 
Congress  will  not  continue  much  longer  to  each  year  ap- 
propriate out  of  the  General  Treasury  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  farmers  of  this  country. 

The  farmers  are  entitled  to  these  benefits  and  my  thought 
in  presenting  this  matter  to  Congress  before  the  final  blow 
to  the  farmer  comes  is  to  get  Congress  to  consider  the 
proctssing-tax  plan  or  some  other  plans  that  will  provide  the 
money  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  When  you  help  the 
farmer,  you  help  all  business. 

We  should  certainly  not  let  the  farmers  do^^-n.  You  all 
know  they  are  the  bedrock  of  our  economic  and  national 
structure.  The  farmers  cannot  survive  on  lip  service;  they 
must  have  actual  help. 

I  want  to  see  real,  beneficial,  and  permanent  results  given 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country— not  mere  promises.  Up  to 
now,  this  Democratic  Roosevelt  administration  has  delivered. 


We  have  stood  by  the  farmers.  Regardless  of  our  critics,  the 
farmers  know  we  have  not  only  done  more  for  them  than 
was  ever  done  for  them,  but  they  know  we  want  to  continue 
to  help  them  and  do  more  for  them  If  we  can.  However,  to 
accomplish  this,  we  must  keep  fighting  and  be  ever  alert,  for 
the  enemy  never  sleeps. 

Of  course,  we  have  made  mistakes  and  our  plans  and  pro- 
grams have  by  no  means  been  perfect.  However,  we  have 
tried  and  kept  right  on  the  Job  and  have  done  our  best  vmder 
the  existing  circumstances.  We  have  done  something  more 
than  Just  talk  and  promise.  The  people  who  have  criticized 
and  opposed  what  we  were  doing  and  trying  to  do  for  the 
farmer,  offered  no  constructive  program  and  proposed  no 
permanent  solution  for  the  farm  problem.  Those  critics 
just  found  fault  and  made  mountains  out  of  mole  hills.  It 
Is  much  easier  to  be  destructive  than  It  Is  to  be  constructive. 
It  is  easier  by  far  to  tear  down  a  house  than  it  is  to  build  one. 
So  it  is  with  a  farm  program.  A  legislative  farm  program 
is  a  long-range  program  requiring  much  time,  thought,  and 
effort  as  well  as  money  to  make  It  a  success. 

There  Is  no  committee  in  Congress  that  has  worked  harder 
or  longer  and,  with  modesty  I  say,  accomplished  more  than 
has  our  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  ranking  member  of  this  committee  and  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman  of  one  of  its  great  subcommittees. 

We  realize  you  cannot  perfect  a  well-rounded  farm  pro- 
gram In  1  month  or  even  In  1  year— It  takes  a  long  time. 
Neither  can  you  solve  the  farm  problem  by  one  piece  of 
legislation.  It  takes  many  separate  laws.  You  have  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  from  many  angles  and  sides.  Varying 
conditions  and  different  agricultural  commodities  demand 
different  treatment  and  different  provisions  of  the  law.  One 
section  of  our  great  country  is  primarily  interested  in  one 
agricultural  commodity;  another  section  of  the  country  Is 
interested  in  an  entirely  different  agricultural  commodity. 
So  it  is  with  the  financial  structure  of  the  farm  problem. 
Taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  program  must  be  financed  by  differ- 
ent methods  and  from  various  sources  In  order  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  farm  problem.  That  is  what  my  bill  does — It 
proposes  one  of  the  methods  and  provides  one  of  the  sources 
of  revenue,  namely,  the  processing  tax  to  be  paid  by  the 
manufacturer  or  processor,  and  In  turn  this  money  Is  paid 
to  the  individual  farmer  direct  by  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery set  forth  in  the  bill. 

But  you  say  this  cannot  be  done:  that  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
That  Court,  by  a  6-to-3  decision — the  dissenting  Justices  l>eing 
j  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  Mr.  Justice  Brandels,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Cardozo— held  that  the  business  of  farming  was  local,  not 
national.  It  decided  you  cannot  tax  one  class  of  citizens  for 
the  specific  benefit  of  another  class.  The  Court,  by  a  divided 
opinion,  also  decided  that  the  original  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  was  In  fact  coercion  through  economic  pressure 
and  that  the  act  invaded  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States, 
and  so  forth. 

I  answer  you  back,  that  is  true.  The  Supreme  Court  as 
it  was  constituted  in  1936  did  so  declare  with  three  Justices 
dissenting. 

But  this  is  1940  and  many  changes  have  occurred  in  this 
country  in  the  last  4  years.  I  have  also  made  many  changes 
in  my  proposed  bill.  I  have  prepared  it  with  the  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  before  me.  I  have  not 
the  time  here  to  analyze  my  bill  and  compare  it  in  detail 
with  the  law  that  our  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, and  discuss  the  legal  phases  of  It  and  show  wherein 
it  differs  and  give  my  reasons  for  believing  my  biU  is  con- 
stitutional, although  the  former  law  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. 

They  both  provide  for  processing  taxes,  but  the  approach  and 
machinery  provided  are  somewhat  different.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  who  are  better  friends  of  the  farmer  than  you 
are  constitutional  lawyers  will  agree  with  me  that  if  the 
original  A.  A.  Act  had  never  been  knocked  out  and  was  in 
operation  today,  we  would  have  plenty  of  money  now  to 
pay  the  farmer  his  benefits  due  him  and  would  not  have  to 
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depend  on  getting  the  money  from  the  Treasury  by  acts  of 
Congress  each  year.  We  certainly  would  not  find  ourselves 
up  against  the  obstacles  and  troubles  that  we  are  today  face 
to  face  with. 

Personally.  I  think  the  original  A.  A.  Act  was  the  best, 
fairest,  and  surest  program  we  have  had  up  to  this  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  That  is  why  I  am  taking  this 
position  and  have  tried  to  prepare  a  bill  with  the  good  fea- 
tures of  the  old  A.  A.  Act  included  and  the  bad  provisions 
eliminated. 

However,  here  in  Congress,  regardless  of  what  is  proposed 
for  the  farmer's  general  welfare,  it  is  always  met  with  all 
kinds  of  opposition.  Already  there  is  being  circulated  all 
kinds  of  propaganda  against  my  bill.  H.  R.  8769,  "to  obtain 
parity  prices  for  the  farmer."  Certain  special  interests,  cer- 
tain groups,  certain  organizations,  and  a  number  of  the 
textile  people  have  begun  a  concerted  and  active  campaign 
condemning  my  bill.  The  opposition  is  organized  and  work- 
ing hard,  saying  and  doing  all  kinds  of  things  to  block  the 
consideration  and  passage  of  my  bill,  known  as  the  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Parity  Act  of  1940.  The  opposition  is 
saying  that  this  bill  is  unconstitutional;  that  it  will  hurt  busi- 
ness; and  that  it  will  cause  our  cotton-export  trade  to  fall  off. 
The  opposition  is  even  putting  out  the  propaganda  that  the 
bill  will  hurt  the  farmer  and  make  him  pay  more  for  the 
goods  he  buys. 

If  our  people  In  general  and  the  farmers  in  particular  ■will 
only  reason  a  little,  they  will  readily  understand  that  this  is 
all  just  propaganda  put  out  by  the  selfish  interests. 

Even  if  a  farmer  did  have  to  pay  5  cents  more  for  the  shirt 
he  bought,  he  would  get  from  $25  to  $40  more  for  the  bale  of 
cotton  he  sold. 

Consider  how  this  plan  worked  when  it  was  In  operation. 
Think  o'f  the  huge  amount  of  money  that  was  spent  and  put 
into  the  cotton  South  compared  to  the  small  cost  to  the 
Southern  States.  Fair  prices  for  the  commodities  the 
farmer  raises  is  the  farmer's  greatest  need. 

I  ask  the  merchant,  the  professional  and  business  men  in 
States  like  Mississippi — What  have  the  subsidy  checks  that 
have  been  paid  to  the  farmer  meant  to  your  business? 
When  the  Government  checks  are  stopped,  what  will  it 
mean  to  your  business  as  well  as  to  the  farmers? 

The  people  of  the  South  and  of  the  West— the  merchant, 
the  businessman,  the  laborer,  and  the  farmer— know  that 
these  Government  benefit  checks  that  have  been  paid  to  the 
farmers  of  our  country  have  been  a  lifesaver  to  all  of  them. 

I  want  these  subsidy  checks  to  continue,  but  if  Congress 
does  not  enact  some  kind  of  a  permanent  law  based  on  the 
pattern  of  my  parity  bill  or  seme  other  similar  plan,  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  our  general  farm  program  and  these 
benefit  checks  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Then  you  will  know  who  has  been  the  farmer's  real  friend. 
Then  you  will  appreciate  the  difference  between  talking  and 
doing.  I  have  learned  by  doing.  Results  count,  not  prom- 
ises. This  administration  thus  far  has  produced  results. 
Look  and  you  will  find  all  around  you  evidence  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  of  the  worth-while  accomplishments  of  this 
Democratic  administration. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis — ^if  our  farmers  are  going  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government  the  money  as  benefit  payments  that  they 
are  entitled  to  In  order  to  get  parity  for  the  crops  they  raise. 
Congress  must  provide  by  law  some  way  to  get  the  money 
other  than  by  general  appropriation  each  year  for  the  entire 
sum  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

That  is  my  theme  song.  If  you  help  me  sing  It,  you  will 
make  sure  the  farmer  will  be  taken  care  of.  If  we  do  not 
raise  some  extra  money,  the  farmer  before  long  will  not  be 
getting  these  Government  checks  that  in  the  past  few  years 
have  meant  so  much  to  him.  Certainly  I  \^1sh  we  could  con- 
tinue them,  but  I  am  afraid  after  this  year  we  will  not  have 
the  votes  in  Congress  to  do  so.  The  number  of  Members  in 
Congress  who  come  from  agricultural  sections  and  who  are 
primarily  interested  in  agriculture  are  relatively  few  In  com- 
parison to  the  entire  meml)ership;  that  certainly  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  always  have  such  a  hard  fight  to  get  anything 
for  agriculture. 


Frankly,  I  am  not  sold  on  any  one  bill  or  any  one  plan — 
just  so  Congress  acts  and  Instires  the  farmer  he  will  get 
parity  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible  for  his  products. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  however,  that  if  my  bill,  H.  R. 
8769,  known  as  the  Agricultural  Commodities  Parity  Act  of 
1940  is  passed  by  Congress  and  becomes  a  law  and  Is  per- 
mitted to  function.  It  will  prove  to  be  a  tariff  law  in  reverse. 
The  farmer  will  be  paid  the  benefits  due  him  at  the  expense 
of  the  manufacturer.  My  bill  will  certainly  give  the  farmer 
some  of  the  breaks  and  benefits  he  is  justly  entitled  to. 

With  the  farm  credit  structure  properly  operated  In  the 
interest  of  the  farmer,  the  farm  tenant  program  receiving 
reasonable  appropriations,  and  the  other  farm  measures 
already  reported  by  our  Committee  on  Agriculture,  most  of 
which  have  been  enacted  into  law.  properly  functioning,  I 
can  \1sion  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  American  agriculture. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  President  saw  fit  to  veto  the 
Cotton  Crop  Insurance  Bill  recently  passed.  Some  of  us 
had  worked  hard  and  a  long  time  to  get  this  measure  en- 
acted Into  law  and  were  surprised  as  well  as  disappointed 
by  the  President's  veto. 

The  House  has  recently  passed  the  Doxey  Cottonseed 
Grading  bill.  H.  R.  8642.  I  trust  the  Senate  will  pass  this 
bill  at  this  session  of  Congress,  and  I  hope  the  President 
will  sign  it. 

The  Smith-Doxey  Cotton  Classification  Act,  the  Norris- 
Doxey  Farm  Forestry  Act,  and  other  similar  laws  enacted 
during  this  administration  will  mean  more  and  more  to  the 
farmer  as  the  programs  develop. 

Agricultural  legislation  is  a  long-range  program  and  it 
takes  time  and  money  to  develop  it.  Agriculture  must  have 
its  friends  at  court,  so  to  speak,  to  carry  on. 

My  friends,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  benefits  this  great 
Government,  just  in  recent  years,  has  provided  for  its 
people. 

Take  my  own  congressional  district  a.s  an  example,  the 
one  I  am  most  familiar  with  and  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress — the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi— composed  of  the  following  10  counties:  Benton. 
De  Soto.  Lafayette.  Marshall,  Panola,  Tallahatchie,  Tate. 
Tippah.  Union,  and  Yalobusha. 

As  a  result  of  the  policies  inaugurated  and  the  legislation 
enacted  under  this  Roosevelt  Democratic  administration,  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississsippi  has  received 
the  following  benefits  during  the  periods  indicated: 

r.'UlM    BENEITTS A.    A.    A     PAYMENTS 

Farm  value  of  cotton  Unt  and  seed  and  payments  made  under  the 
AffrUrultural  Adjustment  Admintstratiorn  profframs  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District.  Mississippi 
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16.  927,  000 

970,000 

17.897.000 
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1.  23^0lll) 

1938. 

Total  1933-38.. 

12.968,000 

3,  710. 000 

16.  678. 000 

777.000 

4.487.000 

12,003.300 

1,  •/7fi.  100 

13.  27V.  300 
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12.800,000 
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'255,000 

2.213,000 

'  state  Bvprajje  price  received  by  producers  times  estimated  production. 

•  The  foUowinij  payments  are  tnclude<.l:  1933,  rental  and  l>eneflt  payment.s.  and 
proflL-i  on  cotton  options  in  connection  with  the  cotton  acreage  plow-up.  1934.  rental 
and  benefit  payments;  1935,  rental  and  bem^ftt  payments  and  price  a<lju.stment  pay- 
ments; 19'V^.  atn-icultural  conservation  paymfnts;  1937,  aitncultural  CDnsfrvalion 
paymentjs;  193H,  nsricultural  cons«'rvalion  payment?  and  price  •idjn.stmcnt  payments. 

'  Includes  .\Kricultural  Adjiistment  Adminu-tration  payments  made  to  cora- 
nio<lities  other  than  culton,  soU-builduig  paymeota,  and  the  auiuual  uf  increase  in 
small  payments. 

«  5- year  average. 

FYom  the  above  table  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  coun- 
ties in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  are 
receiving  their  fair  proportionate  share  of  benefit  payments 
from  the  Federal  Government  under  the  agricultural  ad- 
justment program,  according  to  the  farm  values. 
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rAUC  CRZDrr  land  and  crop  loans  bt  takm  CHZorr  aoministration 

Loans  made  by  years  from  1933  through  1939.  arui  loans  outstanding  as  of  Dec.  31,  1939,  for  the  Second  Conffressional  District  in 

BtississipjA  ' 

1  LOANS   CLOSED 
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LOANS  OUTSTANDINO 


Dec.  31,  1939 


•1,447  M$3.253.040 


1,138 


$1, 166, 175 


(') 


(') 


'5,923 


•  $iee,  904 


«8,508     «  $4,  589, 179 


•  The  Secpnd  Coofrressional  l)i.sirict  in  Mississippi  consists  o(  tbe  following  counties:  Benton,  De  Soto.  Lafayette.  Marshall,  Paaola,  TallabAtchia,  Tate,  Tippab,  Union, 
and  YalofHi.*ha. 
'  Not  available. 

»  Kor  th«' pervxl  Mar  1.  193.1.  thmiiirh  Dec  31,  1931 
'Includes  lu'jna  Iliudi'  prior  to  1933. 


Prom  the  foregoing  table  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the 
counties  in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi 
received  $6,258,080,  representing  a  total  of  22,979  applications 
from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

FARM    SECURITY    REHABILITATION    LOANS TARM-TTHKUT    HOMES 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  rendered  wonderful 
assistance  to  needy  farm  families  who  could  not  get  adequate 
credit  anjTvhcre  else.  In  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Mississippi  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  re- 
habilitation loans  totaling  $953,422  and  grants  totaling 
$34,322. 

The  F.  S.  A.  has  also  been  of  inesti^Tiable  assistance  in  giving 
advice  and  guidance  in  soimd  fanning  methods  and  in  assist- 


ing tenants  and  sharecroppers  to  get  more  secure  land  tenure 
arrangements. 

Aside  from  the  rehabilitation  program  the  F.  S.  A.  makes 
loans  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  tenants, 
sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
family-sized  farms  of  their  own. 

While  it  has  been  necessary  to  confine  loans  to  certain 
counties,  because  of  the  limitea  funds  available,  the  P.  S.  A. 
has  made  65  such  loans  in  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Mississippi,  totaling  $254,761.  This  year  it  is  expected 
that  &hout  80  Bankhead-Jones  loans  will  be  made  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi,  totaling  approxi- 
mately $330,000. 


BOIL  CONSERVATION  PROJSCT8 

Statement  of  funds  obligated  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  Second  Congressional  District.  State  of  Mississippi,  to  Feb.  28. 1940 


Activity 


KKirLAR  rrfros 

Soil-  and  moisturo-oon.v«rvnt  ion  op- 
eration."!  ihrcujih  demonstration 
projects. 

Soil-  and  moi«ture-conserv»tion  op- 
erRtioa«  ihronth  cooperation 
with   soil-coii.tt»vftUou   districii. 

Soil-  and  moisture-<>on.servation  op- 
erations throueli  te«hnii-il  coop 
eration  furnished  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corj'S  camps  outside  of 
project  an'a.'*.  th--  State  exttu.sKm 
<»T\-icp.  and  other  Kederal  and 
8tate  Hicenoiefl. 

Erosion  niir5«'ries  for  propagation 
of  plants  for  um-  in  s<iil-  and  iiiois- 
ture-couservation  operations. 


Acqah«1tion  of  wibmarFinal  land  In 
accordance  with  jirovi.sions  of 
title  III  of  the  llankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  \ct. 

Facilitation,  improvement,  pro- 
tectioQ.  and  supervLsioo  of  land 
acfjuired  under  title  111  of  the 
Bankbead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act. 

>Tood-control  stirvey^  for  nin-ofT 
and  water-flow  retardation  and 
soil -erosion  prevention  on  water- 
sheds of  fkxxl -control  projects 
autboriied  by  law. 


Toul.  reculv  (UDds.. 


Ileari'iuarters  or  post- 
omct?  address 


New  Albany,  Miss 


...do- 


-do. 


noUy  Springs,  Miss - 
New  Albany,  MisB... 
CofleeriDa,  Miss 


do 

New  Albuiy,  Misi — 


Oxford,  MisB — 


Jurisdictiiitial  area 


Benfon,  I'nion,  and 
Tippah  Counties. 

ll»nton.  Union.  Tippah, 
("lay.  and  Monroe 
Counties. 

rart.suf  I'an'.ln.  Marshall, 

Henlim,  TippHh.  rnioo. 

I'ontotoc,  andl^fayette 

Counties. 
.Northern  lialf  of  SUte  of 

M  i&iissippi. 


Marshall  and  Yalobasha 

Counties. 
Tnlon     and      Yalobuslia 

Count  le.s 
Yalobusha  County. 


do - 

Yalobusha,  Choctaw,  Ok- 
tibbeha, Winston.  Nox- 
ubee, Chickasaw,  and 
Pontotoc  Counties. 

Union,  Lafayette,  Mar- 
shall,  Panola,  Bcntoo, 
Tate,  Tippah,  and  Pon- 
totoc Coimties. 


1935 


1930 


1937 


$6,046-57 


6,04&57 


193S 


$42,725.56 


,528.34 


9,193.87 


1939 


$51,348.17 

24.500.75 

435.03 

14,602.68 


13. 33a  72 


a,  807.57 


li  023.  21 


Obllita- 

rations  to 

Feb.  28, 

1940 


$66,  491.  70 
38,027.69 

11.899.86 


Ifi,  492.  05 
71,380.00 


21,202.20 


6,85Z86 


ToUl  obli- 
gations as 

of  Feb. 

28,1940 


$94,073.73 
90. 002. 54 
3^«a.72 

34.120.88 


6,046.57 

9. 193  87 

2!).  822.  77 
71,380.00 


3,  397.  57 
21,202.20 


21,776.07 


59,447.77  1 122, m  uj23a 346. 54 


414,480.01 
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Activity 


Ileadciuarters  or  post- 
oliii-e  rddress 


Jurisdictional  arer 


aVUJAN  COSSIRVATION  CORPS 

rt  ND3  ' 

Civflian  Consprvation  Corps  camps: 
assiKne<l  to  this  s«Tvii-e  t>erf.)rm- 
iDK  soil-  and  moisture-conserva- 
tiuD  operations. 

Total  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  funils.' 

IMIROENCT  REUtr  rrNDS 

Soil-  and  moistiiro-oflnaprvation  op- 
erations through  demonstration 
projects. 

Total      Emergency      Relief 
funds. 

Grand  total,  all  funds -. 


New  Albany,  Miss. 


■  \ew  Albany,  Miss 


Union.  Pontotoc,  Benton, 
Lafavette,  Tate.  Yalo- 
busha, and  Tippah 
Counties. 


[T^nton.  Union,  and  Tip- 

p)ah  Counties. 
[itate  of  Mississippi — 


1935 


545.613.  12 


45,613.  12 


45,  613.  12 


1936 


»20Z  394.  06 


202,394.08 


202,394.08 


1937 


$.^.  344.  63 


88,344.63 


94.  391.  20 


1938 


$■2,622.79 


r>4,369.  42 


S3.  622.  79 


3.023-42 


3,023.42 


145.093.98 


1939 


$ia723.  54 


84.369.42 


28.541. 


2ekM1.89 


233.  539.  44 


Oblipi-    I  Totalo  bli- 
gallons  to  •  cations  as 
Feb   28.         of  Feb. 
1940  28,  1940 


60.729.54 


32.7S9.  84 


32,789.84 


323.865.92 


1364,  073. 53 


564.073.58 


20,566.31 
32,789  S» 


62,35&.15 


I.CM4. 197.  71 


I  The  Civilian  Coasrn-ation  Corps  fi;;urcs  do  not  include  the  salaries  and  wag«.  subsistence,  and  other  expenses  of  C.vUian  Conservauon  Corps  enroUees. since  such  ex- 
pense.s  arc  t>aid  by  tho  War  Department.  ^ 

»  AccountabUity  not  iopt  by  mdividual  camps. 


Prom  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  total  of 
/      $1,044,897.74  has  been  obligated  for  the  counties  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  as  the  result  of  soil- 
conservation  projects  being  established  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  second  district. 

HOME  LOANS 

RefinaTicing  operations  by  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  in  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Mississippi 


County 


Ronton -. 

I>e  Soto 

Lafayptt« 

Marshall 

i'anola       

Tallahatchie. 

Trtte      

Tippah 

I'nion- 

Yalobusha. .. 


Total. 


Loans  closed 

Xumbor 

of  appli- 

Amount 

cations 

8 

$9,792 

13 

19,  S73 

44 

8,5.277 

37 

m.o>a 

38 

56.  3tV2 

91 

169.  tVJ9 

27 

46.444 

26 

37.  699 

45 

82.246 

53 

6.5,  S35 

382 

641,217 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  terminated  its  lend- 
ing activities  on  June  12.  1936,  but  up  to  that  time  they  made 
the  above  number  and  amount  of  loans  to  home  owners  in 
towns  and  villages  in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Mississippi.  (The  table  under  "Farm  credit"  shows  the  loans 
made  to  farmers.) 

ACnvm^  or  federal  housing  admintstratton  in  second  congres- 
sional  DISTRICT   or    MISSISSEPPI 

Volume  of  Federal  Housing  Administration  insuring  operations  by 

counties 

[Net  cumulative  totals  through  Dec.  31.  19.19] 


County 


B«nton 

De  Soto 

Lafayette 

Mar^aU 

Panola    

<l>^\ah»tchla. 

Tate 

Tipp»ih 

Vnion . 

Yalobusha... 


Title  I  property- 
improvement 
loans  insured 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Tot«l 

Bute  total. 


14 
157 

^'  I 

62 

99  I 
104 

83 

29 

45 
126 


t4,rs  21 

64.908.  78 
24.  575.  S« 
23.  044  63 
38.  557  2.5 
65,966.  15 
36.926.  14 
6.  371  43 
IS.  706.  01 
42.  1 19.  58 


850  I     325,505.04 
14.  776  ,6k  219,  746.  40 


Title   II   small- 
home  mortgages 
accepted  for  in- 
surance 


Num- 
ber 


8 
32 

II 
13 
23 
12 
4 
13 
26 


Amount 


$24,100 
125.100 
43,400 
30,300 
56.700 
41,200 
13.  ~M 
43.  100 
55,000 


Total 


Nnm- 
ber 


14 
165 
103 

73 

112 

IXl 

95 

33 

58 

152 


Amount 


$4.  329.  21 
89.  (XK  78 

149.  675.  S9 
66.  444.  63 
68.  057.  25 

122.666.  15 
73.126.14 
20.  071.  43 
61.  SOiV  01 
97.  119.53 


142  1       432,  eOO 
«.561  :i4.337,  4S9 


992 
,19.337 


758,  105.  04 
aOl  557,  234.  40 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  assisted  many  home  owners  i:\ 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  to  improve 
their  homes  and  build  new  ones. 

highways 
Summary,  by  counties,  of  Federal-aid   highway  and  grade -crossing 

projects  programmed  stnce  July  1.  1933.  in  Second  Congresstonal 

District  of  Mississippi,  as  of  Feb    29.  1940 


County 

Estimated 
total  cost 

Federal  funds 

Miles 

»419.670 

646.437 

975,  397 

091,741 

l,221.1'-.0 

423.  .561 

315. 439 

273.  3.^^ 

516,460 

3-23.  135 

20.129 

M.237 

57.601 

Ififi.  978 

$269,670 

636.966 

4*"k5.  147 

362. 140 

M4.023 

329,091 

314,  .592 

192,  148 

318,  Uv5 

196,566 

19,  .599 

R4,-237 

14.400 

164.593 

17.8 

18.0 

Laf  ivi  tte 

3as 

Marshall        

34  5 

Patii'la             . - — - 

56.4 

Tallahatchie 

23.S 

Tate      - 

Tippah      

23.8 

17.  S 

Union        .  .... ..... . ...-. 

27  0 

Yalobusha           

9.3 

Pontotoc  and  I'nion 

1.8 

I>eflore  and  Tallahatchie         

5.2 

Coahoma  and  Tallahatchie . 

Tunica  and  Uc  Soto 

2.8 
7  9 

Total              

6, 135.  287 

4,012,157 

284.1 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen   that  the  Federal 

Government  has  spent  more  than  $4,000,000  in  con- 
structing and  improving  the  main  highways  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Mississippi. 

T.   V.   A. 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  spent  $617,000  in  constructing  974  miles 
of  rural  lines,  and  $475,000  for  the  construction  of  trans- 
mission lines  and  substations  located  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Mississippi,  serving  8,314  customers,  as 
follows : 


Residential 

Commercial 

Esti- 

Num- 

Num- 

mated 

Contractor 

ber  of 

Aver- 

l*r of 

Aver- 

miles 

Service  area  (counties) 

custom- 

age 

custom- 

age 

of  rural 

ers. 

annual 

ers. 

annual 

line 

Jan  31, 

use 

Jan  31, 

use 

1940 

1940 

noUv  Springs -. 

684 

1.835 

266 

2.201 

60 

Marshall  and  Benton. 

Tippah 

642 

1.017 

250 

1,611 

46 

Tippah  (Miss.)  and 
Hardeman  (Tenn). 

New  .\lhany. .. 

1.549 

1.446 

394 

2,735 

96 

Union,  Uenlon,  and 
Tippah. 

Pontotoc  

1,533 

1,158 

358 

2.290 

228 

Pontotoc,  Union.  Mv- 
shall,    and    Calhoun. 

Northea.1t  Mis- 

411 

SSI 

99 

722 

134 

Lafayette. 

sissippi, 
Water  Valley... 

638 

880 

164 

2,581 

0 

Yalobusha. 

Tallahatchie.... 

1,103 

223 

40S 

Yalobusha,  Talla- 
halchie.  I'anola.  Tu- 
nica, Tate,  and  Quit- 
man 

Total 

6,560 

1,754 

874 

L-w-x-w— I  ■»,  T  1-x  X  XT      m /^ 
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RURAL    ELECTRinCATION 

Rural  electrification  has  been  provided  to  some  extent  in 
every  county  in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Missis- 
sippi- 
Five  hvmdred  and  thirty-eight  miles  of  rural  electrification 
lines  have  already  been  constructed  in  the  district  at  a  cost 
Of  $523,000. 

Other  applications  are  pending  which  will  be  taken  care 
of  as  soon  as  additional  fimds  are  made  available  by 
Congress. 

■UIU&ART      or      N.      T 


A.      EXPENDITURES      IN      SXCOND      CONGRESSIONAL 
DI.STRICT    OF    MISSISSIPPI 


High-school  ttudent-toork  program 


Fiscal  year 


TO.5-.16. 

1936-37- 

J937'3S- 

l«3)v-39 

1839-40. 


Total 


Number  of 

hlfrh  schfK>l.« 

participaU 

Ing 


65 

81 
78 
77 
78 


Averape 

numlier  of 

stmtfiits 

aided 
miiotlily 


.•<.55 

21fi 
305 
6.T8 


Total 

amount 

ei|>end»'d 

yciirly 


|9. 1«4  06 

10.  4S2  25 

7,  470  99 

9.  694  m) 

•  19.412  CO 


56.  243.  30 


1  The  1939-40  flpiirc  represent."!  the  total  allotments  to  the  high  schools  in  the  Second 
ConfrrewBional  DisUict .  Actual  cxi)tuditures  by  the  end  of  the  school  year  will  not 
be  appreciably  dilTcrrut. 

The  larpe  incr.;i.si'  in  Hllotmenls  in  [.rp.sont  fiscal  year  a.*  fomjiarrd  to  IS^S-.-^?  was 
due  to  0'  an  increase  in  total  apivropriatlon  by  Congress  and  (2)  aspecisl  allotmcntof 
funds  in  th<>se  counties  duf  to  ertronu'ly  bad  crops. 

College  student -u>ork  program 


Fiscal  year 


A  verajre 
nunilier  of 

stijilcjit.s 

aided 
monthly 


193.V36 

1936-37 

1937-J8 

193S-39 

1939-40 


Total. 


326 
335 
282 
325 
303 


ToUl 
yearly 
expendi- 
tures 


$31,429  95 
32,  ISl  (19 
21,  .^4  76 
25,  11(1  (dl 
27,  765.  UO 


137,830.80 


Out-of-school  vork  program 

1935—36-   $11,000 

1936^3?:  nil"  "I 28.  143 

1Q17    1R  ol.^/i 

193.38 ^         ^g    jgg 

55,000 


1938-39 

1939-40 


Tbtal 184.  610 

From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  youths  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  of  the  Federal  Government. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Amounts  expended  in  Second  Congressional  District  from  funds 
made  ai^ilablt  for  cooperatit^e  health  work  to  Mississippi  by  the 
U    S   Public  Health  Service  for  the  years  1930  to  1939,  inclusive 


Btudies     of     runil     san'tation, 
I'nion    County    Health    D«- 

pwtmcnt 

Btudii-s     of    rural     sanitation, 

droucht-strickcn  areas,  t.'niun 

Cour.tv  Henlth  l>«iiiirtnienl 

yeileral  femcrcncy  )i>  lief  fund, 

public   Ixwith    work.    Hnion 

County  Hi^ltli  Drpartnu-nt 

Title  VI,  Social  S<>curity  Act: 

I>e    Sot.)    C<.«inty     Iltialtb 

I^l>artnient 
Lafayette    County    Health 

Department 
Marshall    County    Health 

Department 
Tallanatfhie  County  Bealtb 

I>;partiiient 
Union  County  Health  De- 
partment  


1930 


1831 


$1,400 
500 


1932 


(2,850 


1933 


1934 


1935 


ATTuyunts  expended  in  Second  Congressional  District  from  fvnds 
made  available  for  cooperative  health  toork  to  Mississippi  by  the 
US  Public  Health  Service  for  the  years  1930  to  1939.  inclusive — 
Continued 


$1,130 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

11135 

Fc'lernl  KiTirrpency  Relief  fund, 

flood  rohrthiiitati'on: 

Sanitary  di.strict  (compris- 

inc  1  )«■  Solo.  Tuni'^a.  Tate, 

Piim  Im.     (Juitit'.iii.     at:d 

'rHllnhHtrhif  (  (iiitit  it*st 

Talliihai chic  County  Health 

VeniT(;il  Disease  Control  .\rf 
De  Sold  C)u:Uy  Health  I>e- 

Mnrshill    Cotmty    Health 

Dormrfincnt 
TalKhatchie  County  Health 

Department 

Total 

$1,900 

$2,850 

— 

$1. 130 

-- 

1936 

1937            1938 

1939 

ToUl 

Ptuiliesofrurnl  sanitation.  Vnion 
County  Ilcallli  I  Vpiirtnn  rit 

Studies  of  rural  sanitation, 
droupht -stricken  areas,  t  nK)n 
County  Health  lVi>artnirnt 

Federal  Kmereenty  Kehef  fund, 
public  health  work;  I'nion 
County  Health  De|>artmcnt 

$1,400.00 

. 

S,  350  00 

$390  60 

1,  246.  05 
916  79 

1,520  60 

Title  VI.  Social  Security  Act; 

IX'  Soto  County  Health  De- 
IKirtim-nt                          ..    .. 

Lafayi  tie  County  Health  l>e- 
partiiK  nt 

MarshHll  County  Health  l>- 
liHrtiiicnt 

THl!ahatch;c  County  Health 
I)«'I«nment 

Union    C"<)unty    Health    De- 
partment 
Federal  F.mereency  Relief  fund, 
flood  rehal'ililatioiT 

Saiiitarv  dLstrict  (romprisinu 
De    Soto.    Tunica,    Tate, 
I'anola,  guitiiian.  and  Tal- 
Whfttchir  (^oiiTitii":^ 

$2,500.00 
1,836.60 

4,035  96 

$Z800.00 
8,053.32 
1,882.51 

4,253.77 
897.94 

$1, 895. 00 
1,5.50.09 
2.  512.  86 
1810.00 
1, 652.  07 

1,895.00 
1,550  09 
9, 057. 91 
5.853  32 
6,288.06 

8,999.73 

TtillHhatchip  County  Health 

897  94 

Venereal  l)is.as«-  Control  Act; 

1)«  Solo  I'ounty  Health  De- 
partment 

M.'irshall  County  Health  De- 
pariincnt 

Tallaliatchie  County  Health 

348.66 
100.00 
896  76 

348.66 

100.00 

896.76 

Total                --  - 

2.552  44   8,972.65    12.887.54 

111,  765.  44  '42,058.07 

1                    1 

SPRING  LAKE  STATE  PARK.  HOLLY  SPRINGS,   MISS. 

Prom  July  1935,  when  camp  SP-8  was  established,  to  Pebruary 
29.  1940.  the  sum  of  $92,943.17  had  been  expended  on  Spring  Lake 
State  Park  out  of  C  C.  C.  funds  allotted  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. This  sum  covei-s  the  cost  of  project  overhead  and  Jobis;  It 
does  not  Include  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  camp 
or  paying  the  enroUeea,  since  these  functions  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Army. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  recreational  activities 
have  not  been  overlooked  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi. 

We  hope  to  make  Spring  Lake  State  Park  No.  8  one  of  the 
most  attractive  State  parks  in  the  country. 


FLOOD  COHTHOL — 6ASOIS   DAM — ABKABX7TLA  DAM HICKAHALA 

TTie  follovFing  statistics  show  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  connection  with  flood-control  work  In  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Mississippi  since  1929  and  that  required 
to  complete  such  work: 


Location  of  wxirk 


Sardis  Dam  and  Reaerroir 

Arkabutia  Dam  aod  Bflaerroii. 
pi/.k.h.aa  Creek 


Money  spent 
■inoe  1929 


$11,823,576 

213.361 

23.000 


Estimated 
future  ex- 
peaditurea 


$3,306,423 
10,506,738 


ADtJTTMnTY    TH    T14P    mV  HRFSQinXT  A  T .   PTTPOPn 
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Location  of  work 


Emoreencv  Flood  Rf  liof  tindrr  sec.  7.  act  of  May  15,  1928: 

l'(>p»>r  yuiver  Kivt-r '-Irainajp 'listnct - 

Matthews  Bayou  (lrainae-:>  district 

Patterson  Bayou  d.^iin-ipe  district 

I.ocofK)!!?  drainatje  di.stritt  

I'3ni>Ia-(Juitman  drainaK^  di.strict 

Ni'wsom  Lake  drainagi'  district - 

(Jlcndora 'Ininape  dL<trici       -   ri   ~  — 

Roane    private    levee    (TaUabatchw    and    L«eore 
Counttea) — 


Total  under  soc.  7. 


Money  spent 
since  iy29 


$ia4oi 

14,7f>4 
1.8.S5 
3.  176 
106.619 
h,  612 
6,377 

3.000 


Estimated 
future  e-X- 
pcnditures 


Grand  total. 


154.  S34 


12,211670 


(') 


$13,876,164 


« Unknown. 


Civilian    Conscnxitlon    C^yrps    activities    in    Srcrmd    Concessional 
District  of  Mississippi — Continued 


Prcm  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  already  spent  over  $12,000,000  and  approxi- 
mately $14,000,000  additional  has  been  authorized  to  be  spent 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  for  flcod- 
control  purposes. 

NATIONAL  rOEIST 

The  Holly  Springs  National  Forest  Unit  was  estabUshed  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  on  August 
30.  1933,  and  the  first  approval  for  purchase  of  land  therein 
was  given  on  January  11,  1934. 

Since  that  time  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  $460,- 
971  for  the  acquisition  of  117,406  acres,  at  an  average  price 
of  $3.93  per  acre,  in  this  national  forest  which  takes  in  por- 
tions of  Benton,  Lafayette,  MarshaU,  Tippah,  and  Union 
Cc  unties. 

This  amount  of  money  does  not  include  the  expenditures 
for  improvements  that  have  been  made  within  the  Holly 
Springs  National  Forest  by  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  other 
governmental  agencies. 

We  are  now  working  on  a  plan  whereby  the  200.000  acres 
of  land  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government  in  connection 
with  (he  constructicn  of  the  Sardls  Reservoir  will  be  added 
to  the  Holly  Springs  National  Forest. 

Plana  are  being  developed  to  make  this  area  one  of  the 
greatest  recreational  sectlorw  of  cur  country, 

C.  C,  C,  cnmpn  will  soon  br  r«tttbllghtd  In  this  arpft,  and 
oihpr  Kovpftimrntal  iigrncles  will  soon  b*'«ln  work  Improving 
t»nd  ctfvplopmt!  thin  entire  unit  »»  ft  national  forest  and 
re(.'rpMli<mal  arrit, 

ft  ti  ti 

tJiat'ivi  ill  M limutiuppi 


roonty  and  c«inp  l<XT»tloa 

Cunip  rorn 

riieiiii»'l  i>ijer- 

utiuu 

Ciini  p  c«-w«d 
o(ienitiou 

Aurhor- 
u*d  en- 

ri/l|«* 
strengtb 

iriiitA>1 

«(iwn  li 

tiirw» 

April  I'm 

through 

VI. »r   Jl, 

ltf40 

Benton  County: 

K  y.  I'otts  Camp' 

rF-62    \^hland      .       

i?ept.  16. 19.^4 
July     5.1933 
do 

0 
Oct.      Z 1939 
Sept.  30. 1939 

200 

$1,020,000 
1,  1  25. 1)00 

BCS-14,  Ashiand 

1.010.000 

Total 

200 

3,155.000 

Lafavette  County: 

F-l?    nifnrd 

Oct.    25,1934 
July    14.1933 
Aug.     1.1933 
Mar.  18.1935 

June  30.1937 
Oct.    24.1934 
Mar.  IS,  1933 

— -  ■ -— 1 

61.5.000 

PF  56    \hheville   

266 

225,000 

PK-57   Oxford'          

son.  (K«i 

6CS-17,  Oxford' 

900.00') 

Total 

a* 

Z040.000 

Marshall  Cwmty: 

K-9,  Hollv  Springs  ' 

P  E-55,  Waterford  ' 

F-19.  Waterford*.     

PE-58,  Uolly  Springs  '..._ 
PCS-13,  Holly  springs  ».... 
BP-8,  UoUy  Springs 

May     7. 1934 
Aug.      7.  Ura 
Nov.     I.ri34 

Jidy  21.19:0 
Mar.    1.1935 
Oct.      3.  1938 

Sept    111934 
M^y   25,1934 
Oct.    22.1935 
Mar.    1.1935 
June  a».  1937 

«0.(iOO 

IS-1. 0<10 

ISO.  000 

300.000 
405.000 

200 

255.000 

Total 

200 

1.335.000 

County  and  camp  location 

Camp  com- 
meucpd  oper- 
ation 

Camp  cea.<i«d 
oi«  ration 

Author- 
Ue'l  en- 
roll ee 
strength 

Esti- 
mate! 
exjiendi- 

tures 

April  1933 

through 

Mar  31, 

I»40 

Panola  County: 

PE  53.  Batesville* 

SCS-16,  Batesville  ' 

July    21,1933 
Mar.     1, 1935 

July    17,1933 
Oct.      3, 1935 

Mar.    1.1935 
Dec.   31.  1935 

June     4. 1934 
Sept.  30,  1939 



300.000 
150.000 

Total 

450,000 

TatP  County: 

PE-.V«.  Tyro 

SCS-w,  Seaatobia 



165.  om 

7M.000 

Total             

8S5.000 

Tippah  County: 

PE-59,  Blue  Mountain  «... 
SCS-1.'),  Blue  .Mountain  ' 
SCS-23,  Kipley 

June  30.1933 
Mar.  30.  rJ35 
Oct.      4, 1939 

Mar.  30. 1935 
Uec.   31.1935 

2U0 

315,000 

13.5.000 

90,000 

Total              

200 

640.000 

Union  County:  PE-61.  Myr- 
tle ' 

July     6, 1933 
Oct.      2, 1935 

May    4.1934 
(') 

150.000 

Yalobusha   County:    8CS-12, 
CoJeevUle 

MS 

— 1 
793. 000 

1,000 

0,350.000 

1  This  camp  first  operated  as  PE-61  in  I'nion  County  until  May  4.  rJ34.  then  ai 
F-9.  of>.>r3ted  in  .Marshall  County  untU  Sept.  12.  1934.  and  since  that  date  as  *-9  in 
both  .MarshiUI  and  Benton  Counties. 

»PE  (Private  Erosion)  were  under  the  administration  and  technical  snpcrvision 
of  the  Forest  .-^nioe  until  Mar  1.  1935,  at  which  tioie  they  were  trrui-sferred  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  .■^cr\ice  (SC.-!). 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  certainly  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Mississiopi  has  t)een  greatly  benefited 
by  the  expenditure  of  over  $3,000,000  in  C.  C.  C.  activities. 

rrDERAL    BC11.DINCS 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  thoasand  dollar.*?  have  been  .spent 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  MLsoLssippl  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress  for  the  construction  of  a  Federal  build- 
ing In  each  of  the  foUowlnK  towns:  Batesville.  Chajloston, 
New  Albrny,  Oxf<-rd.  and  Ripley. 

Thejir  post-office  buildings  erected  at  county  sites  are  mod- 
ern, and  .idd  errntly  to  the  beauty  o(  the  town  an(<  the 
convenit'non  nt  tii*"  publir 

I  am  r%fn\nu  rvf^y  rfT^rt  fn  K^t  an  apprnpriaiion  for  nti- 
oih*>r  \f*»^>ii1\r  ■  huiuwuti  in  th^  Hn'tma  C'>titir>'fA\titm\  \h  \i\r< 
of  MK»<»i»*ippi,  >mt  any  ttppfptiw^'^'i  t'>r  <*''»K  "f  this  fKi>« 

will  n*'t;«'aattrilV  hi*V«-  to  IMj  ufl  oritll-MUft  U(;pii/|>»ltttlon  ufltl   lh<' 

Uuv/n  *cU?t,'t<?d  for  the  cunsiruMion  of  unoiht-r  PtdintI  buiJd' 
inu.  it  one  u  alloitpd  to  ihf  district,  will  have  to  be  f!igib!«» 
according  to  postal  requirpmentsi,  and  b^'  pasbi^d  on  by  tlie 
Interdt'p.iftmenial  Committee  on  Public  Buildings. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  can  secure  the  necessary  appropriation 
and  obtain  another  postofflce  building  for  my  district  at  this 
session  of  Coneress. 

Pt-BLIC    WORKS 

Nan-Federal  projects  in  Second  Conffrcssional  District  of  Mississippi 


County 

Loan 

Orant 

ToUl 

DeSoto 

Lafayette 

Tallahatchie _ 

154.000 

241.  OiX) 

14,257 

42,500 

S4Z838 
462.423 
36,305 
39.980 
95.780 
69.893 
99.079 
19.018 

$96,838 

703.  423 

40.5«13 

82.  4>« 

95.  7S<) 

Tippah         

82,850 

14'2.  743 

I'nion          ., 

99.079 

Va«ubusha     -  . - 

19.0IS 

Total.— — 

434,807 

845. 316 

1,279.923 

Prom  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  many  counties 
In  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  profited 
by  the  P.  W.  A.  program. 

We  are  indeed  glad  that  our  State  University  In  Lafay- 
ette County  has  been  dealt  with  so  generously  by  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  In  this  regard,  as  we  know  that  students 
attending  the  university  from  all  the  coimties  of  the  State 
wUl  benefit  by  the  improvements  at  the  imiversity,  located 
at  Oxford.  Mi.^^s  ,  made  possible  by  this  P.  W.  A.  program. 

Certainly  we  wish  more  could  have  been  done  in  the 
district  by  this  particular  lending  agency  but,  under  the 
law,  the  P.  W.  A.  could  accept  no  application  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1938. 

RKxiNSTaucnoN    riNAffcx  coaPoaATioN 
Amounts  authnr:zed  and  disbursed  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 

Corporation  tn   the  Second  Congressional  District  in  Mississippi. 

frum  Feb.  2. 


1932.  to  Feb.  29.  1940.  inclusive 


rUss 


Loans  Xo  banks  under  soc.  5  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Ci'ri><)nnion  .\rt.  as  amendoil  

Ix'an'-  t'l  hiisiniN^  <  titerprtsj-s  under  .s4-c  .VI  of  the 
Keci'n.struction  Fmance  Corixiration  .Kcl.  as  amcnd- 


•d 


Loans  to  public  N«lie.>.  under  sjc  .VI  of  the  ReooD- 
stniction  Financ-e  Cor;x>ration  .Vet.  as  amended 

Aulhoriralious  under  the  act  of  Mar  9.  1933.  as 
aDi<ndc<l: 

SuhscTiptions  for  preferred  st.ick  of  banlu 

Porchasos  of  diN'ntures  of  hanlts        

Total,  act  of  \Iar   9.  l9.^3.  fv-^  amrndr<l     

Loans  to  or  for  the  l>eneflt  of  drniriaRe.  Iivw.  irriga- 
tion, and  similar  di.stnrts,  under  the  Emergency 
Farm  NtorlKiice  A(  t  of  1^3-3.  its  amended  

Itoan  to  finaniv  tfn'  repnir  r)l  dainase  hy  earthquake, 
flood,  or  othir  t  iiA-lrophe,  undi»  the  act  approved 
Apr   13,  1934,  ai  uiueiKled _ -- 

Total — 


Amount 
authL»ritcd 


$624.  250  00 

22,  180.00 
1.322,845  53 


.vw.  noo  00 

49f..  000.  (iO 


1,032.000.00 


932.  515.  62 


625.00 


3.934.416.  15 


Amount 
disbursed 


$519,494.02 

10.  906.  79 
700.  756. 10 


386.000  00 
3.33.  .500. 00 


719.  500.  UO 


732,768.65 


625.00 


2,603,052.56 


WORK    PROJECTS    ADMlNlSniATIOK 

Federal  funds  for  State  Work  Projects  AdmxnL^tratiiyn  projects, 
approved  by  the  President  under  the  various  Emergency  Relief 
Administralitm  Acts  through  Mar.  9.  1940,  for  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Mississippi,^  by  counties 


County 


Total  ... 
Benton  

1  >»■    SitO     

I.Af«>'ei|e     .... 

Mnr«li«il 

I  '.'1  I-* 

'I  timhAtrhif    . 

7'i't*fi 

rf""f»  .m.MB 

VaiottMHfl  ,  ., 


All  acU 


m,  093. 107 


Emorgoncy  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of- 


1935 


$3,183,014 


47(1,  \m 

4V.  885 

|,(Nl.V»tf7 

871,9.^7 

«34,  njn 

W».7M 
2»,»7? 
710. 4lt 


l.'M.MO 
aM.740 
Mi,  III 
MM.4U 

349,  7(r3 

w7.»o; 

427,  MO 

MS,  MB 
MV,  MM 


1936 


$519. 786 


90.331 

103.  4M 

in.  414 

W.  7M) 
«H  All 
S8.  rA) 
J  8. 1n1 

*o  ft? 

*t,,  ln» 


1937 


1938 


1U39 


$33^392  '  $1,421,622  {  $6.16.293 


11.827 
21.114 
l»4  2«1 
28,  AMJ 
40,  217 
34.  ¥» 

2i.Vt6 
M.W* 

y>,  7)8 


307. 833 
l.t.387 

3.M  775 

riv.r,\1 
Ml,  WW 

17,9*4 
198,  l»4 
Z7I  (i*H 

M  M«9 


/iffMik/ft  iM  »Ktn 


18. 
18, 
22, 
28, 


Total--- *^2 


Federal  grants  to  Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  Mar.  <. 

1933,  through  June  30.  1939,  for  foUouing  purposes — Continued 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Benton •l" 

De    Soto »0 

Lafayette 181 

Marshall - 41 

PaDOla 18 

Tallahatchie 8* 

Tate ♦» 

Tippah 130 

Union - ♦« 

Yalobusha -  18 


31,.  983 
14,313 

ZU.  tJU 

84. 078 
M.M 

Ml,  MA 

43.  n4 

KM.  MA 


•  r4jl<i«i*«  of  %t„n  wifle  ntuS  ei»f«  ♦♦►'I*  If'H'-U  •Hf<'*»"l  >"f 

|l.ai,    .lu.  i'/W>tl» 

ftdtral    grant*    to    Memmd    Congrettional    PtttrUH    of    Mi*»i*»ipiH 
Mar  4,  iyji.  thrt/ugh  Junr  JO,  1939,  far  fiAU^wtng  purp^jkci 

Benton.  J. ~ W8M 

Dt    Scto M'  ?.^ 

Lafayette  ... . ......... ...,...--—... 

Marbhall 

Panola -— 

Tallahatchie 

Tate __-...-—.- __— — 

Tippah 21.  331 

UiSon 22.414 

Yalobusha ^^• 


113 
8M 

107 
447 


14.  71B 


662 


095 


Total 8*8 

Aid  to  the  Blind 

Benton 164 

De   Soto .  — — 124 

La/ayette 87 

Marehall 827 

Panola 234 

TaUahatchle 182 

Tate 109 

Tippah 181 

Union 226 

Yalobusha 132 


Toul i.ees 

FEDERAL     STTRPLUS     CXiMMODITIES     DONATED 

To  the  state  of  Mississippi  for  distribution  to  eligible  relief 
clients,  in  which  the  Second  Congressional  District  partic- 
ipated, October  2,  1933,  through  February  29,  1940,  with 
estimated  retail  values — 


Period 

Quantity 

shipp*"*! 

Estimated 
retail  value 

Oct.  4. 

July  I 
July  I 
Jiilv  1 
July  1 
July  1 

1W.^^,  to  June  30.  19.35 _ 

IMf".    ti>  June  :^)    iy.S6 

Pmivds 
21.  3>ti,  4.^* 
12.  21K  410 
6.  593.  337 
29.978,  116 
58,2?8,594 
60.138.000 

$2.  .".Sif..  120 
1.  2M4.  776 

lli.lfi  to  June  30.  1^37    . 

.1s4.  (M9 

1937.  to  June  30.  19:18 _ 

I9W.  to  June  30.  nm 

VtiM   to  Feb    29,  1940       

l.hur,  S27 
4,  .306,  335 
2.904.  4M 

J\,tal . . . 

178,  .Via,  919 

13,423.565 

COTTOW   LOANS 

Cotton  loans  by  crop  years  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  Mississippi  were  an  follows: 


Crlo'l 


mi  n 

i'Jm  Hi 


, , ttm&fttmr»9mmmm»»rtt»rmmr9f9atrtr»9mmmm9mM»9w 
r,wmmmmmmmmtmmmm9m»»9»wmtmwmmmwBtwtm9»rmmmmmmat 


Amoiifit 


%-pk  </t«  M7  fH 
I  »',  >M  tfi 

n.  aw  •f'l  "H 


t\n\m 


41%.  AWi 
l,»7t 

To5(,»ir 

644 


Dflta  with  regard  to  veterans'  benefits  according  to  coun« 
tie*  are  not  obtainable  but  the  following  table  Indicates  the 
number  of  living  veterans  and  deceased  veterans  whose  de- 
pendents were  receiving  pension  beneflt«.  Including  compen- 
sation and  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay;  also  the  num- 
ber receiving  military  and  naval  Insurance  as  of  June  30 
each  year  for  9  years,  1931-39,  together  with  total  amounts 
disbursed  for  these  benefits,  adjusted-service  and  dependent 
pay  and  administration  during  the  fiscal  years  1931-39  for 
the  State  of  Mississippi. 


An 


Number  of  veterans   or   deceased 


approximate   distribution   of  expenditures  for  the  State  ^^'^^'"^'^1^^^  nmcera'  retirement  pay  on  June 

benefits  including  compensation  and  emergency  officers'  retiremeni  pay  on  ^vj^ 


u^ere  receiving  pension  ,  , 

ments  for  these  benefits  during  the  fiscalyear  1931-39 


veterans   yohose  dependents 
30  each  year  and  diaburse- 


World  War: 

Living  veterans 

8<'r\i(i'-c-i  nnected 

Non-!)er\  ice-<ionnected 
EmerKency  ulliwr's  retirement  pay 

ToUl 


1939 


Number  I  Disbursed 

on  roll       durinp  J5s- 
June  30        cal  year 


8,  .503 

885 

12 


$3.  8.36.  831 

31X1.  103 

20,  167 


1938 


I 


Number 
on  roll 
June  :iO 


8,271 

80« 

13 


Disbursed 
during  fis- 
cal year 


$3.  761.  053 

282,687 

22,674 


19'!7 


Number 
oa  roll 
June  30 


.  164 

780 

14 


1938 


RLsbunwHJ  |  Numbw 
duriin-'  li.s-      on  roll 
cal  year        June  30 


$3,675.  137 

276.  376 

24.756 


9,  400        4,  157.  101 


e.  990        4,  006,  414 


8,  958        3.  976.  269 


.841 

721 

14 


Disbursed 
during  fis- 
cal >  ear 


$3.  48').  470 

251,487 

27,536 


1933 


NumNr 
on  roll 
June  30 


6.807 

570 

13 


8.  576       3.  76.'i,  493 


.390 


Disbursed 
during  fis- 
cal year 


$3,  326.  067 

213.  29$ 

23,241 


>.  562.  eat 
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An  ajrproximate  distrihuHon  of  expenditures  for  the  State  of  Mississippi:  Number  of  veterans  or  deceased  veterans  u-hose  dependents 
toere  receiving  pension  benefits  including  ccrmpensation  and  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay  an  June  30  each  year  and  disburse- 
ments for  these  benefits  during  the  fiscal  year  1931-39 — Continued 


1939 

1938 

1937 

1930 

1035 

' 

Number  ' 
on  roll 
June  30 

Disbursed 

iluring  fis- 
cal year 

Kumher 
on  n»ll 
June  30 

Di.<!bur!ed 
during  fis- 
cal year 

NamN-r 
on  roll 
June  30 

Disbursed 
during  fis- 
cal year 

1 
Number 
on  roll 
June  30 

Disbursed 
during  fis- 
cal year 

.Number 
on  roll 
June  30 

Disbursed 
during  fis- 
cal year 

World  War- Continued. 
Uecttaeti  veterans: 

LivinR  veterans 

]>ece&9ed  veleranfl                

1.674 

238 

$927,555 
90,207 

1,670 
14« 

$782.  893 
57.  021 

1.710 
106 

$607,661 
40,412 

1,742 
A3 

$'tf».  621 
25.  148 

1,714 
37 

$580,210 

13  300 

Total -- 

1,912 
4 

3 
12 

17 
249 

002 

414 

803 

80 

1.  017.  762 
2,064 

2,547 
4,011 

25.892 
120,164 

710.  438 
149.  lM)9 

102.641 
20.601 

1,816 
3 

4 
10 

32 
289 

1.038 
394 

308 
70 

839.914 
2,061 

3.212 

4,081 

,T8.  ,W2 
135.  H60 

e31.485 
144,988 

09,781 
18.  Ml 

1,816 
4 

5 
13 

42 
317 

1.0.36 
378 

366 
63 

648.073 
2,  101 

3.043 
4.651 

50,817 
150.257 

617,471 
138.430 

97.611 
19.  173 

1,804 
3 

5 
13 

,17 
353 

1,071 
359 

347 
70 

634.7ti« 
2,085 

3,686 
4.770 

fiH,  870 
170.955 

604,933 

137.613 

73,720 
18.652 

1,751 

4 

7 
13 

77 
407 

1,044 
350 

320 
58 

592,  r**? 
2.540 

Indian  wars: 

LivinK  veterans _ 

Deceased  veienma _ — 

Civil  War 

Livine  veterans     „. . 

4.313 

4,700 

91.203 

I>ecea.-<e<l  v«>terans 

Bpanbih-Ainerican  War: 

i.ivioK  veterans .....„..„ 

187,  C25 
4.Vl.fl75 

I)ecease<l  veterans 

Refular  KKtahlii*hment: 

Livlnff  veterans         ..............••.•••••.•.••.. 

106,573 
67,627 

UecMsed  veterans 

14.607 

TotjU  compensation  and  pension  beneflto: 

1,1  vin«  veterans   ..._.. 

10.806 

2,671 

434 

^  004,610 

1,314.411 

477,  4.M 

1.V4M 

10,  .182 
3.  M-1 
1.513 

4.  830.  4.M 

1.  M.V738 

i.U3A.  (IM 

17.4i« 

10.407 
2.591 
1,901 

4,  :4,s2n 

962.  una 

1,135.640 

19,490 

in.avi 

2,602 
1,0S3 

4.  ,'il9,  702 

9fl»l.H.M 

1.  2IH,97,^ 

10.937 

231,. 131 

1,107,771 

3.  MX) 

8.IU4 
2.503 
1038 

4.i:^,4fV» 

9IM.  Ml 

Military  and  nav^  la'^uranoe        ................... 

1,  2UH.  69] 

AdliMtMl  x-rvli*  ami  iWtM-DdeDt  nay • 

27,  M7 

AdliuifHi-MYvioR  oertiflatA  futkl  (matured  by  death).. 

222,  iMt 

Aflmln.jilrmtluB                                                                          ... 

i.saooo 

113,1  U 

I,  3M,  708 
SI,  801 

487,738 

1,  127,91,5 

(*fin>tnu*tu>n                         ....................... 

97J 

Totid  dlabimemeBta 

S,1U,00« 

8,470,234 

8,528,000 

8.1A0.5M 

7,704.930 

• 

1034 

1933 

1033 

1031 

.1 

Number 
on  roll 
June  30 

DL^Nirsed 
durinK  fis- 
cal year 

Vumber 
on  roll 
June  30 

Dtsbtirsed 
durinff  fis- 
cal year 

Number 
on  roll 
June  30 

Disbursed 
during  fis- 
cal yev 

Number 
on  roll 
June  30 

Disburse  1 

during  fl> 

cai  year 

World  War: 

Livlnjc  veterans: 

Ser  vice-con  nerted    .      . 



— 

6.327 

630 

12 

$2,608,342 

216.031 

18,787 

5,370 

I  17.  487 

67 

$2.  S-SO.  708 

'  3.519.200 

106^815 

5.110 

I  18.238 

71 

$2.  77,5.  527 

1  3.  07,V  fM 

120,673 

4,237 

■  9,  242 

68 

$1461,099 

.Non-service-connected   . .    

Kmergency  utQoers'  retirement  pay  

1  1.030.674 
112.661 





Total 

«,960 

2.843,160 

22,024 

6,4«Z733 

23.428 

5.07Z024 

13.547 

3.604.438 

Deccaoed  veterans: 

Livinf  veterans.  -      ...    . — . 

LHsoeased  vet*.*raos       ..          . ............ 

Total            

1,721 
5 

6 
10 

no 

443 

i,a5i 

273 

136 
34 

585.161 
2.984 

3.022 
3.334 

11,V991 
192,132 

3.11.4,'iO 
59,673 

27,875 
8,523 

1,720 

628,134 

LOM 

038,235 

1.530 

510.599 

Mexican  War,  deceased  veterans .-    - 

Indian  wars: 

Living  veterans 

L>eceafled  veterans        . .*.- 

ClvU  War: 

Living  veterans.  

Dec^'astHl  veterans -.    . 

P  parish -.American  War: 

l>ecease<l  veterans  

Regular  Establishment: 

Living  veterans        . - 

Deceased  veterans - 

Total  rompen.«ntinn  and  iM'n.'rfon  bep«flt" 

» 1.819 

22.924 

1,720 

2.070 

11.126,980 

6.482.732 

62K.  124 

1, 57i  424 

53.704 

268.787 

1.  018. 254 

768.597 

*  1.913 

23.428 

1.660 

2.000 

•  1. 117, 135 

^97^024 

638.235 

1, 500.  104 

60.317 

200.603 

1,040.437 

370.  441 

M.976 

13.547 

1.520 

3.063 

»L  131,  530 

3.604.438 

516  .599 

Kivinc  vrttrans                                      _              -.-...■--_-„--.-_------__._- 

8,272 
2.488 
2.050 

3,321.398 

851. HOT 
1,  330.  ,W4 

41.033 
249.496 
870.  946 

70,  671 

\fiiiLarv  and  nftval  iQSuranoB                 

1,474,144 

35,493 

304.705 

898.940 

Adjusted  service  and  dependent  pay 

Adjusted-service  oertiflcate  fund  (matured  by  death) 

Adnimistration                               -. 

Construction   



Total  disbursements 

6,735,875 

11,921,608 

10, 0.VV  296 

•7,865. 98S 

1 

I  Disability  allowance. 

>  Tensions — classification  by  wars  or  by  living  and  deceased  veterans  is  not  available. 

•  Construction  not  included. 

NoTi.— Administration  includes  all  expenditures  incident  to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  all  offices  and  hospitals,  all  forms  of  medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary  care. 


CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  facts  and  figures  show  some  of  the  worth- 
while benefits  and  substantial  improvements  derived  by  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi  within  the  last 
few  years  as  a  result  of  the  plans  and  policies  of  this  Demo- 
cratic administration. 


To  have  served  in  Congress  during  these  years  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Mississippi 
and  to  have  had  a  part  in  this  history-making  epoch  of  this 
great  Nation  is  an  honor  and  privilege  that  I  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely appreciate. 
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Objections  to  the  Use  of  Goats  In  Testing  Bombs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  "Iliursday  of  this  week. 
'  skt  Aberdeen.  Md.,  some  experiments  will  take  place  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  make  the  people  of  America  very  sad. 

Many  scores  of  goats  will  be  bombed  for  the  purpose,  as 
annoimced,  of  determining  the  effects  of  a  high  explosive  on 
live  tissue.  To  be  exact,  my  understanding  is  that  252  of 
these  animals  have  been  selected  to  be  blown  up.  Arrange- 
ments to  conduct  the  experiments  are  proceeding  on  schedule, 
without  the  approval  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and 
notwithsUnding  General  Wesson,  Chief  of  Ordnance.  United 
SUtes  Army,  said  in  a  letter  to  me  a  few  days  ago: 

Neither  the  War  Department  nor  tbe  Mavy  Department  con- 
■Idera  the  use  of  animaU  either  dealrable  or  neceaaary.  at  both  of 
these  •ervlcea  feel  that  the  req\ilred  Information  can  be  obUlned 
from  instrumenta,  which  have  been  developed  for  the  mea«irement 
of  ezploalve  effect. 

There  was  a  time  when  vlvlaectlon  was  bitterly  condemned, 
but  the  vlvlsectorg  will  learn  something  new  If  they  will  take 
their  seats  on  the  bleachers  at  Aberdeen  and  see  Uve  goats 
blown  to  pieces  Instead  of  being  cut  to  pieces.  Whatever 
their  emoUons  may  be,  they  no  doubt  will  agree  that  we 
are  not  progressing  very  far  In  the  direction  of  humaneness. 
Nevertheless,  the  die  Is  cast,  and  the  goats  will  be  made  the 
goat,  although  the  ordnance  experts  agree  that  this  slaughter 
of  goat  life  will  be  worthless  from  the  military  standpoint. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  honorable  men  who  are  spon- 
Boring  these  strange  goat  experiments.  They  think  one 
way  about  it.  and  I  think  exactly  the  opposite,  but  I  respect 
their  good  intenUons  Just  as  I  hope  they  respect  mme. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  absolutely  wrong  and  that  no 
effort  to  Justify  it  could  ever  make  it  right. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Ricord,  without  comment,  corre- 
spondence that  has  passed  between  Senator  Sheppard  and 
myself  during  the  last  few  days,  as  follows: 

Mat   8.    1940. 

Hon,  lloaais  SHrppAan.  .^  ^ 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

United   States  Senate.  Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sheppard:  I  note  a  dispatch  In  an  evening  paper 
of  Uay  7  under  a  Baltimore  date  line  which  says: 

••The  new  liquid  oxygen-carbon  explosive  will  be  tested  on  live 
eoats  at  Aberdeen.  Md  on  May  16.  inventor  Lester  P  Barlow  an- 
rtounoed  yesterday  after  the  Towson.  Md..  State  court  had  dla- 
mlsaed  the  plea  of  a  pet  magazine  for  a  restraining  Injunction 

In  my  opinion  these  tests  wlU  be  revolting  to  99  percent  of  the 
American  people,  and  I  was  surprised  when  I  was  told  that  they 
are  to  be  conducted  under  authority  of  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee of  which  you  are  chairman.  You  know  my  exalted  opln.on 
of  you  as  a  man  of  high  Ideals  and  Christian  character  and  I  have 
no  criticism  of  you  or  the  other  members  of  your  Joint  committee. 
who  are  mv  esteemed  colleagues,  but  I  wonder  whether  on  more 
mature  consideration  you  would  not  feel  Justmed  in  moving  for 
a  reconsideration  of  the  authority  that  has  been  given  to  make 
these  cruel  tesU.  It  rn.ny  seem  like  an  xxnlmportant  matter,  hut 
it  Is  really  important  In  Its  meaning  and  implications. 

If  we  have  gone  so  far  In  the  direction  of  militarism  that  we  are 
willing  to  blow  live  animals  to  bit*  to  learn  the  art  of  blowing 
human  belnRs  to  bits  we  have  indeed  traveled  far  on  the  road 
toward  Hitlerlsm.  MussoUnl-Um.  and  Stalinism.  ^  ,   , 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ordnance  officials  and 
United  States  military  experts  on  high  explosives  do  not  approve 
these  tests  I  quote  as  follows  from  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
General    Wesson.    Chief    of    Ordnance.    United    States    Army: 

•I  wlah  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  1.  1940. 
relative  to  the  use  of  live  animals  In  cormectlon  with  the  pro- 
posed test  of  the  Barlow  Uquld-oxygen  bomb.     This  procedure  was 


directed  by  the  Joint  congressional   committee  created   to  Inves- 
tigate the  bomb  If  and  when  the  demonstration  la  conducted. 

•'Neither  the  War  Department  nor  the  Navy  Department  con- 
siders the  use  of  animals  either  desirable  or  necessary,  as  both  of 
these  services  leel  that  the  required  Information  can  be  obtained 
from  Instruments,  which  have  been  developed  for  the  measxirement 
of  explosive  effect." 

Believing  as  I  do  that  tests  of  this  kind  would  nm  counter  to 
the  sentiment  and  feelings  of  practically  aU  of  the  people  of 
America.  I  hope  that  the  Joint  congressional  committee  will  with- 
draw Its  approval.  As  I  assume  that  the  action  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee in  giving  Its  sanction  to  the  blowing  up  al  live  animals 
was  expressed  In  the  form  of  a  resoltrtlon  I  will  be  most  apprecia- 
tive If  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  the  text  of  that  resolution  as  I 
think  if  the  experiments  are  to  proceed  the  public  Is  entitled  to 
have  the  facta  cited  In  Justification  for  tbem. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  have  the  hlghetrt  regard  for  you  and 
the  high  Idealfi  for  which  you  have  stood  In  public  life  and  I  h»v« 
been  glad  to  follow  your  leadership,  but  I  cannot  approve  these 
tests  which  si^em  to  me  to  be  a  glaring  example  of  cruelty  to 
animals. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

LoTTis  Lxnnxjw. 

UmTED  Statcs  Senate, 

COUMimEE  OM  MZUTAXT  ArTAIKS, 

May  11.  1940. 
Hon.  LoTHS  Lttduow. 

House  Office  Building,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Deae  Sir  and  Prieito  :  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  8  and 
note  what  you  aay  concerning  the  use  of  live  goats  for  the  liquid 
oxygen-carbon  exi>erlment  at  Aberdeen.  Md..  on  May  18. 

The  Inventor  says  that  unless  he  can  ascertain  what  the  effect  Of 
the  explosion  will  b«!  on  live-animal  tissue,  he  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  know  what  Its  effect  will  be  on  live-human  tissue  Mr. 
Barlow  believes  that  the  effect  of  the  liquid  oxygen-carbon  explo- 
sive, involving  no  Bte<5l  fragmenu.  splinters,  or  things  of  that  kind. 
wUl  not  cause  laceration  or  mutUatlon  of  living  beings,  but  will 
stop  life  within  so  wide  an  area  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
perfection  of  such  an  explosive  will  have  a  distinct  tendency  to 
arrest  and  stop  war  as  a  means  of  settling  human  disputes.  For 
these  reasons.  I  favor  the  test  with  goats. 

While  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  War  Department  says  in  hla 
letter  to  you  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  use  of  animals  Is 
desirable  or  necessary  in  this  experiment,  yet  It  is  true  that  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  use  live  animals  In  many  experiments, 

I  enclose  copies  of  letters  from  the  War  Department  and  tb» 
Navy  Department  which  wUl  explain  themselves. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  me  your  view  of  the  matter,  which  I 
profoundly  respect,  I  am  very  sincerely  youm, 

MoaRis  Shzpparo,  Chairman. 

P.  S. — The  resolution  the  Joint  committee  adopted  in  this  matter 

is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Senators  who  wrote  it,  and  at  the 

moment  I  do  not  have  a  copy. 

M.  8. 

War  Department, 
Washinffton.  May  3.  1940. 

Hon.  Morris  Sheppard, 

Chairman.  Committee  an  Military  Affairs,  Vnited  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Sheppard:  Your  letters  of  April  22  and  29,  re- 
questmg  information  whether  live  animals  have  been  used  by  the 
War  Department  In  connection  with  any  tests  or  experiments  in 
the  past,  have  Involved  an  extensive  Investigation  and  search  of 
the  records. 

As  a  result  of  the  Investigation.  It  Is  found  that  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army  uses  live  animals  In  lis  professional  work 
in  military  hospitals  and  laboratories  In  the  same  marmer  that  they 
are  used  In  all  recognl2»d  clinical  and  research  laboratories  and 
first-class  hospitals  throughout  the  United  States.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  total  number  of  animals  used  aiinuaUy  by  the  Medical 
Department  in  the  diagnosis  and  control  of  Infectious  disease 
amounts  to  the  following:  Forty  thousand  mice.  2.500  guinea  pigs, 
1.000  rabbits.  100  chickens,  100  canaries,  and  occaslonaUy  a  sheep 

or  a  monkey. 

The  combat  arms  have  used  live  anlmeJs,  Including  goats  and 
pigs  for  testmg  the  efficacy  of  new  arms  tmd  ammunition  on  live 
tissue,  the  same  results  not  being  obtained  by  using  dead  animals 
due  to  the  absence  of  moisture.  The  animals  used  in  these  tests 
are  rendered  Immune  to  pain  by  Injecting.  In  an  Intravenous  man- 
ner suitable  substances  which  cause  them  to  pass  to  a  state  of 
conima.  and  thev  are  killed  before  consciousness  returns. 

Tests  have  also  Included  the  effect  of  various  gases  on  Uve  ani- 
mals. In  order  to  develop  methods  of  treatment  In  such  cases  and 
devices  for  protection  against  gases  for  use  by  animals  and  members 
of  the  military  forces.  Every  precaution  Is  taken  In  animal  experi- 
mental work  with  gases  to  secure  the  essential  data  without  in- 
flicting unnecessary  or  imjustlflable  pain  or  death. 
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I  trust  the  foregoing  la  the  information  you  desire  and  regret  the 
delay  In  complying  with  your  request. 

Sincerely  yours,  _  ^  „ 

HABST  H.  WOODRrNO. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Tax  Secret  ART  or  the  Navt. 

Washington,  May  4,  1940. 
Hon.  Morris  Shepparo, 

United  States  Senate.  .   _,  o« 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Sheppard:  In  reply  to  yoiu-  Inquiry  of  April  29 
concerning  the  use  which  may  have  been  made  of  live  animals 
by  the  Navy  Department  In  testing  war  material,  you  are  Informed, 
though  possibly  other  instances  might  be  disclosed  by  more  ex- 
tensive search,  that  the  following  appear  to  comprise  all  work  of 
this  sort  dene  by  the  Naval  Proving  Ground  at  Indlanhead.  Md., 
and  by  the  Naval  Proving  Ground  at  Dalilgren.  Va..  as  far  back  as 
about   1903: 

(a)  In  1935  a  cat  was  subjected  to  gun  blast  In  a  shelter  where 
instruments  had  shown  It  should  not  be  Injured. 

(b)  In  1919  some  dogs  were  used  in  tests  with  poison-gas 
projectiles. 

(c)  In  1911.  in  experimental  firings  against  the  San  Marcos,  cats 
and  chickens  were  used. 

(d)  In  1906  shock  effect  Inside  a  turret  structure  was  tested 
using  either  sheep  or  goats  (Jtist  which  kind  of  animal  was  used 
cannot  be  gathered  from  the  record ) . 

(e)  Jtist  prior  to  this,  dogs  were  used  in  the  same  test. 

(f)  At  some  previous  date.  It  Is  understood  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  personnel  connected  with  the  work  of  that  time,  that 
chickens  were  used  In  tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  gun  blast 
near  the  muzzles  of  large  guns. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  Comptom, 
_  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Savy. 


The  New  Veterans'   Administration   Hospital   for 

Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1940 


LErTTEB  PROM  BRIG.  GEN.  FRANK  T.  HINES.  ADMINISTRATOR 
OP   VETTERANS'    AFFAIRS 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  letter  I  have  received  today  from  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
T.  Hines.  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization,  notifying  me  of  the 
President's  approval  of  a  300-bed  general  medical  hospital 
for  the  Massachusetts  area.  I  am  delighted  that  approval 
has  been  given  this  badly  needed  project.  It  will  make  It 
much  easier  for  the  Massachusetts  disabled  veterans  to  re- 
ceive the  treatment  they  need.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  now  spent  in  transporting  these  veterans  to  the 
diagnostic  center  in  Washington.  The  veterans  will  welcome 
treatment  nearer  their  homes,  and  it  will  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  establish  their  claims.    The  letter  follows: 

Fkdkral  Board  or  Hospitalization, 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  14.  1940. 
Hon.  EorrH  NotnisE  Rogers, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Mis.  Rociks:  In  tbe  program  of  future  construction 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  accomplishment  from  year 
to  year  within  the  period  of  the  next  10  years,  recommended  by 
the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization  to  the  President  and  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  the  President  on  May  9.  there  Is  Included 
a   300-bed   general    hospital    for   the   Massachusetts-Rhode    Island 

area. 

Immediate   consultation    Is   contemplated    with    the    Director    of 
the   Bureau   of   the   Budget    to   determine    upon    how    funds    may 
best  Xx  made  available  to  undertake  necessary  preliminary  work, 
such  as  the  selection  of  site  and  preparation  of  plans. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Frank  T.  Htnxs,  Chairman. 


The  Dependence  of  Agriculture  and  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\T:S 
Tuesday.  May  14,  1940 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  history  of  American 
agriculture  is  written  so  will  the  history  of  this  Nation  be 
written.  Between  agriculture  and  industry  there  exists  a 
basic  interdependence  which  closely  links  the  fortune  of  the 
one  to  the  other. 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  more  fully  understand 
that  when  the  farm  population  of  the  United  States  suffers 
and  loses  Its  purchasing  power,  the  people  of  the  cities,  of 
necessity,  suffer.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  maintain 
a  wholesome  degree  of  balance  in  our  economic  life.  Agri- 
culture must  be  kept  on  a  parity  with  industry. 

But  an  alarmmg  disparity  between  the  prices  which 
farmers  sell  their  produce  for  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
purchase  manufactured  articles  has  been  discovered.  We 
are  now  considering  a  measure  designed  to  equalize  these 
differences  between  the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  for 
what  he  sells  and  the  price  he  pays  for  what  he  buys.  In 
view  of  the  present  situation,  parity  payments  to  our  farmers 
are  both  proper  and  necessary  if  we  are  to  reestablish  our 
economic  balance. 

If  farm  prices  and  the  prices  farmers  pay  were  at  parity. 
It  would  take  no  more  pounds  of  cotton  now  to  buy  a  work 
shirt  than  in  1910-14.  And  no  more  pounds  of  hog  to  buy 
100  pounds  of  nails,  but  the  situation  has  changed.  In  tesi- 
fying  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wallace  recently  said.  "Work  shirts  could 
be  ordered  from  the  1913  catalog  at  an  average  price  of 
57  cents.  The  average  price  in  the  1940  catalog  is  73  cents, 
an  increase  of  28  percent.  At  January  15  prices  in  1933.  it 
took  4.7  pounds  of  cotton  to  buy  a  work  shirt.  The  cost  now 
is  the  equivalent  of  7.2  pounds  of  cotton,  or  53  percent  more 
than  in  1913. 

Common  nails  haven't  changed  much,  if  any.  since  1913: 
but  the  price  has  gone  up  74  percent.  At  January  15  prices 
for  hogs  in  1913,  it  took  31  pounds  of  hogs  to  buy  100  pounds 
of  8-penny  nails.  But  at  January  15  prices  in  1940  it  took 
70  pounds  of  hogs  to  buy  100  pounds  of  8-penny  nails,  an 
increase  of  126  percent. 

Furthermore,  in  making  parity  payments  to  the  farmer, 
we  are  striking  at  another  basic  problem,  namely,  the  dis- 
parity between  per  capita  on  the  farm  and  per  capita  income 
elsewhere.  Last  year,  according  to  statistics  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  per  capita  farm  in- 
come was  $139  while  per  capita  nonfarm  Income  was  $639. 
The  largest  per  capita  farm  Income  during  the  last  10  years 
was  $172.  That  was  in  1937  when  the  per  capita  nonfarm 
Income  was  $672.  Our  farm  families,  which  represent  over 
a  third  of  this  Nation's  total  population,  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  a  larger  share  of  our  national  income.  Parity  pay- 
ments make  a  blow  at  this  economic  Inequality. 

EURAL   EUXTRinCATlON 

Not  only  is  the  farmer  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of  our 
national  income  but  he  is  also  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modem  life.  There  is  no 
reason  why  farm  homes  should  not  be  made  Just  as  com- 
fortable as  city  homes;  no  reason  why  the  benefits  of  elec- 
tricity should  not  be  afforded  those  who  live  on  the  farm  just 
as  they  are  afforded  those  who  live  in  the  city. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  outstanding  piece  of  work  which  is 
being  done  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  In 
1935,  only  about  10  farm  homes  in  every  100  had  central 
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The  Invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14,  1940 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  remarks  which  I  had  Intended  previously 
to  deliver  as  a  speech  before  the  membership  of  the  House. 

The  rapid  change  in  world  events  makes  it  necessary  for  me 
now  to  write  a  sequel  or  a  continuation  of  this  discourse  in 
order  to  properly  cover  two  additional  and  valiant  nations 
Which  as  victims  are  t)eing  dipped  in  a  sea  of  their  own  heroic 
blood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  martian  madmen  from  Nazi  Germany 
stunned  the  civilized  world  as  Denmark  and  Norway,  two 
peace-loving  nations,  were  struck  down  without  provocation 
or  warrUng.  These  two  peoples  are  outstanding  as  examples 
of  peaceful  suid  democratic  government  which  typifies  all  that 
Is  highest  and  noblest  in  the  promotion  of  amicable  neighbor- 
liness.  The  greatest  misfortune  and  danger  of  these  Nordic 
peoples  was  their  proximity  to  the  hell  of  insanity  and  organ- 
ized flendishness.  Only  yesterday,  so  it  seems.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Visited  Copenhagen,  the  modem  capital  of  Derunark.  It  was 
then  serene,  active,  and  beautiful.    Some  of  the  finest  and 


station  electric  service  and  in  14  States  less  than  4  In  every 
100  were  served  by  electric  lines.  Some  6,000,000  American 
farms  were  entirely  without  electricity. 

Today,  however,  there  are  approximately  180.000  miles  of 
R.  E.  A. -financed  lines  serving  more  than  400.000  farm  fam- 
ilies and  other  rural  users.  The  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, in  its  annual  report,  also  advised  that  80,000 
additional  miles  of  line  were  under  ccmstruction  or  being 
surveyed  and  planned,  which  when  completed  will  make 
electric  service  available  to  over  750.000  users.  "Ilie  report 
continues: 

During  the  4>-^  years  since  the  Executive  order  of  May  11,  1935, 
established  R.  E.  A.,  electricity  has  shown  its  worth  as  a  tool  for 
bettering  the  social  and  economic  position  of  the  American  farmer. 
More  farms  have  been  connected  to  electrlc-dlstaibutlon  lines  during 
this  brief  period  than  during  the  preceding  half  century  or  more 
since  the  birth  of  the  electric -pwwer  Indxistry.  In  response  to  the 
demand  created  by  the  coming  of  service  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farms  of  all  types  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  In  the  last 
few  years,  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  development  of  pro- 
ductive uses  for  electric  energy  on  the  farm  and  In  the  farm 
home. 

Recently,  in  commenting  on  the  1939  R.  E.  A.  report  to 
Congress,  the  newspaper  columnist,  Charles  G.  Ross,  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  when  he  said : 

t     The  annual   report  of  the  R.  E.  A.  has  Just  come  to  hand.     It 
contains  some  remarkable  facts  and  figures.     I  don't  see  how  any 
fair-minded   person  can   read   this  report  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  evtn  If  some  of  the  loans  which  the  R.  E    A.  ha.s    I 
made  In  "thin"  areas  go  Into  default,  the  cost  of  iU  operations  wUl    J 
have  been  negligible  as  compared  with  the  benefits.     The  R.  E    A. 
l£  deservedly  popular  In  Congress,  and  you  can  search  the  Glenn    ' 
Prank  report  from  end  to  end  without  finding  any  suggestion  that    j 
It  should  be  abolished. 

Even  more  noteworthy  Is  the  fact  that  active  opposition  from  the  , 
privately  owned  uilllties  has  about  faded  out.  There  Is  still  fric- 
tion here  and  there,  but  by  and  large  the  private  companies  and 
the  farm  cooperatives  financed  by  the  R.  E.  A.  are  getting  along 
comfortably  together  and  In  some  caaes  there  Is  cooperation  be- 
tween them.  The  Georgia  Power  Co..  for  Instance,  has  gone  out 
of  Its  way  to  be  helpful  to  the  R.  E.  A.  financed  systems. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  this  House  will  not 
retreat  from  its  duty  to  the  American  farmer,  will  not  forsake 
Its  responsibility  to  restore  agriculture  to  its  proper  place  in 
Oiu-  economic  life,  but  instead  will  pass  an  appropraite  bill 
sufficient  to  meet  these  and  other  vital  needs  of  the  American 
farmer. 


cleanest  people  in  the  world  live  there.  Thousands  of  happy, 
carefree  boys  and  girls,  everywhere  to  be  seen,  were  bicycling 
all  about  the  city.  No  thought  of  war,  no  fear  of  harm.  Ihey 
asked  nothing  of  their  neighbors  except  to  be  left  alone. 

Prom  there  I  flew  north  to  Oslo,  in  the  land  of  the  hardy, 
disciplined  Vikings.  These  practical  and  peaceful  people,  who 
once  were  among  the  most  daring  and  warlike  cf  any  in  the 
world,  learned  from  experience  that  there  is  neither  gain  nor 
glory  in  war.  They  laid  down  their  arms.  They  beat  tlieir 
weapons  into  plowshares  and  decided  to  do  with  and  till  what 
productive  soil  God  Almighty  so  sparingly  gave  them.  They 
sought  no  "lebensraum"  by  a  "blitzkrieg"  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbors.  They  were  not  causing  an  everlasting  row 
or  casting  aspersions  upon  friendly,  peaceful  neighlwrs. 
Since  the  available  tillable,  arable  land  in  all  Norway 
amounted  to  about  4  percent,  they  grimly  faced  ihe  fact  that 
they  must  go  to  sea  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Tiiey  mastered 
and  monopolized  by  scientific  methods  the  whaling  industry. 
They  excelled  all  other  people  in  the  field  of  fistieries.  They 
became  the  second  or  third  largest  miiritime  nation  of  the 
globe  and  the  Norwegian  flag  fiuttered  at  the  masthead  of 
merchantmen  in  every  seaport  in  the  world.  Not  only  did 
tliey  furnish  bottoms  to  all  the  nations  but  they  built  for  sale 
sturdy  and  seaworthy  vessels  for  the  maritime  use  of  other 
countries  until  they  became  leaders  in  this  industry.  The 
great  timber  resources  and  mineral  deposits  were  exploited 
and  developed  systematically  and  profitably. 

While  they  packed,  canned,  pickled,  dried,  and  smoked 
small  fish  for  export,  and  similarly  converted  the  giant  mam- 
mals of  the  deep  into  oil  and  fertilizer,  at  the  same  time  they 
produced  lumber  and  pulpwood  which  they  shipp<id  for  export 
at  a  handsome  profit,  which  in  turn  was  converted  into  food, 
clothing,  and  various  useful  imported  products.  Altogether 
by  this  process  they  raised  the  living  standard  of  the  Norse- 
man to  the  highest  level  on  the  European  Continent.  In 
Norway  is  to  be  found  the  outstanding  example  of  how  much 
can  be  done  with  so  little  if  the  E>eople  are  det<:rmined  and 
peaceful. 

The  serene  atmosphere  of  the  Northland,  even  the  beauty 
of  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  matchless;  fiords,  became  more 
attractive  to  the  tourists  because  of  the  gentleness,  refine- 
ment, and  friendliness  of  the  Norwegian  people.  "Iliey  were 
temperate  In  all  things,  prosperous,  healthy,  and  gay,  and 
good  neighbors  to  all  nations.  Their  virtues  are  t3o  niunerous 
to  mention,  their  faults  and  vices  too  insignificant  to  detract 
from  their  great  moral  value. 

Then  the  fury  of  human  madness  broke  out,  and  the  fiends 
of  a  thousand  hells  Invaded  their  peaceful  domain.  A  studied, 
coldly  calculated  plan  of  invasion  was  put  into  effect,  and 
a  dazed  world,  already  calloused  and  inured  to  mass  outbreaks 
of  depravity  and  base  barbarism  as  evidenced  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Austria,  the  enslavement  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
murder  and  plimder  of  Poland  and  Finland,  cried  out  in 
horror  when  two  more  Inoflfenslve  neighbors,  Denmark  and 
Norway,  were  deprived  of  their  national  freedom  as  they  were 
crushed  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  the  invader.  Treacherous 
creatures,  posing  as  cultured  human  beings,  came  to  Nor- 
way and  to  Denmark  by  the  thousands  as  tourists;  cameras 
in  hand,  they  feigned  friendship  and  kindness.  They  gorged 
themselves  upon  the  wholesome  and  plentiful  fxKi  in  these 
countries.  They  came  and  went  as  they  pleased;  osten- 
sibly they  were  friends.  However,  they  were  spies,  sabatcrurs, 
and  trained  soldiers  of  the  German  Army  in  clvUian  clothes. 
By  land  they  enfiltered  the  country  as  tourists;  by  sea  they 
gained  admission  as  whalers.  Their  arms  and  weapons  of 
murder  came  later.  Norwegian  seaports  were  captiu-ed  after 
infiltration,  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  was  used  in  Aus- 
tria. Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland,  and  which  is  being  used 
right  now  with  the  ultimate  same  purpose  against  Sweden, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  Himgary. 

In  a  recent  speech  I  predicted  the  fate  of  the  Scandinavian 
coimtries,  and  I  now  utter  the  prophecy  that  before  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Hun  is  finally  crushed  or  the  disease  actually  runs 
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Its  course  and  causes  self-destruction  that  Belgium  once 
again  and  HoUand  wiU  suffer  a  blood  bath  and  wiU  join  in 
martyrdom  their  sister  nations  of  Austria,  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland.  Finland,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  Beyond  that  we 
might  expect  to  hear  even  before  this  speech  is  finished  that 
the  same  fate  has  been  meted  out  to  Hungary  and  the  Balkan 
countries. 

They  must  die.  these  subhuman  peoples,  to  prove  the 
superior  "kultur"  of  the  Germans  and  to  make  them  masters 
and  all  other  peoples  their  slaves.  However,  they  will  rise 
again,  these  martjrred  nations.  Meanwhile.  God  spare  Amer- 
ica, may  she  remain  strong  and  aloof  from  the  carnage,  so 
when  the  sanity  of  the  world  Is  reestablished  and  peace 
returns  our  beloved  country  may  aid  in  the  restoration  and 
rehabilitation  of  mankind. 

The  brave  and  undaunted  Norwegian  Poreign  Minister, 
Halvdan  Koht,  in  a  broadcast  on  May  5.  said  that  Norway's 
only  crime  was  that  she  was  "too  strict  in  her  neutrality." 

Koht  condemned  the  German  invasion  of  Norway  as  being 
like  the  depredations  of  the  Huns  and  vandals:  said  he. 
"they  laid  towns  and  villages  In  a.shes."  and  added,  "the 
German  memorandum  to  Norway  at  the  start  of  the  invasion 
clearly  showed  that  Germany  intended  to  force  Norway  into 
war  against  the  Allies."  He  asked.  "If  our  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  other  means  of  communication  were  surrendered 
to  the  Germans,  could  this  be  called  neutrality?"  These 
were  nazi-tsms'  preinvasion  demands.  The  entire  world 
shudders  with  revulsion  at  the  slump  into  barbarism  of  the 
German  militarists. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that  the  great  bulk  of 
American  citizens,  without  regard  to  origin  or  nationalistic 
antecedents,  with  relatively  few  exceptions,  condemns  this 
outbreak  of  madness,  murder,  and  plunder. 

An  interesting  and  substantiattog  bit  of  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times,  under  date 
of  May  6.  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  into  the  Record: 

CKKXAN     C«OTJP     HTTS     NAZIS SOUTHERN     CALITORNIA     LEAGUE     DTXHTFH 

INVASION     OF     NORWAY 

Los  AifGELES.  May  5. — The  local  executive  board  of  the  German- 
American  League  for  Culture,  claiming  1.500  members  in  tHis  area, 
telegraphed  the  Norwegian  consul  here  today  that  It  "feels  the  \irge 
to  express  deep  indlBrnation  over  the  ruthless  invasion  of  your 
peace-loving  homeland." 

"Like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German-Americans,"  the  message 
stated,  "we  are  convinced  that  you  and  we,  and  all  other  foes  and 
victims  of  Hltlerism  and  violence,  will  see  restoration  of  their  com- 
mon democratic  ideals  in  a  not-too-distant  future." 

The  league  is  a  national  anti-Hitler  organization  of  which  Dr. 
Frank  Boas,  of  Columbia  University,  is  honorary  president.  The 
leagxje  received  a  reply  from  Irving  S.  Bent,  Norwegian  vice  consxU 
here,  expressing  gratitude. 
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Address  Before  National  Democratic  League 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOUTH   CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  t±ie  RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  to  the  National  Democratic  League  of  the  National 
Etemocratlc  Committee  in  Washington  last  Saturday,  May  11: 

In  speaJdng  to  you  today  I  would  be  passing  over  the  gravest. 
most  critical  question  of  the  moment  If  I  faUed  to  take  cognizance 
of  what  has  happened  In  Europe  during  the  past  48  hours.  Sud- 
denly yesterday  there  came  flashing  across  the  air  waves  and  over 
the  newspaper  wires  news  of  tne  greatest  tragedy  of  our  time.  Eu- 
rope had  plunged  into  the  long-feared  total  war  and  the  fight  to 
a  deadly  finish  had  started. 


This  Nation  with  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  standing  by  for  further  developments  from  abroad.  With 
anxiety  and  concern  we  are  patiently  waiting  and  hoping,  realizing 
ftUl  well  that  for  the  world  at  large  there  can  be  no  escape  from 
the  repercussions  of  the  spreading  war  in  Furope 

We  are  approaching  what  perhaps  wlU  furnish  the  most  crucial 
test  of  this  administration.  But  we  approach  this  test  reassured 
and  confident  that  our  national  leadership  today  is  equal  to  the 
responsibility  and  ready  for  the  task.  This  admlnl.stratlon  Is 
keeping  constant  vigil  over  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
American  people. 

For  some  months  now  the  President  and  the  Congress,  under 
his  leadership,  have  been  laying  fortifications  against  this  coun- 
try's involvement  In  war  abroad  and  the  fortifications  against 
invasion  of  this  country  by  any  foreign  power.  The  President 
called  the  Congress  into  extraordinary  session  last  September 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  We  were  not 
long  in  adopting  legislation  which  not  only  reaffirmed  oxu"  desire 
to  keep  America  out  of  war  but  also  effectuated  tbe  means  of 
keeping  \u  out. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  salient  features  of  the  neutrality 
legislation  enacted  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  last 
October  waa  tliat  It  placed  restrictions  on  the  use  of  American 
ships  in  trade  with  belllgerenta.  The  present  Neutrality  Act 
expressly  forbids  American  ships  from  transporting  cargoes  and 
passengers  in  the  war  zones.  This  Is  proving  a  great  safeguard 
against  otir  involvement  in  the  Etiropean  war. 

We  know  that  what  did  moet  to  draw  us  into  the  laat  war 
was  the  sinking  of  American  ships  and  the  loss  of  American 
lives  on  the  high  seas.  We  have  to  a  large  extent  removed  the 
danger  of  a  recurrence  of  incidents  which  might  again  inflame 
public  sentiment  and  lead  us  down  the  road  to  war.  Keeping 
public  sentiment  strongly  against  our  going  Into  war  Is.  after  all. 
the  thing  which  will  do  most  to  actually  keep  us  out  of  war.  We 
have.  I  believe,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  firm  clear-cut  Inter- 
national policy  which  Is  best  calculated  to  keep  us  from  again 
drifting  Into  war  as  we  did  In  1917. 

And  during  the  years  of  this  administration  we  have  strength- 
ened our  national  defences  all  along  the  line.  Yes.  we  have 
appropriated  large  sums  of  money  for  national-defense  purpos-^s 
and  the  Congress  is  now  giving  serious  and  careful  consideration 
to  many  supplemental  recommendations  made  by  the  President 
I  tmd  War  Department  officials.  Provision  has  been  made  for  not 
only  the  construction  of  a  large  num'oer  of  planes  for  our  air 
corps  and  battleships  of  oiir  Navy  but  also  for  the  purchase  of 
large  quantities  of  equipment  for  other  divisions  of  the  Service. 
,  Secretary  of  War  Woodnng  recently  stated  that  •"the  pa.st  12 
months  have  seen  Intensive  governmental  effort  to  mend  the 
gaps  In  our  military  fences." 

Because  of  what  ha.s  been  done  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of 
this  Nation  and  to  adequately  meet  Its  needs  for  natlon-il  de- 
fense, we  may  look  to  the  future  In  the  hope  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  keep  America  from  going  to  war  and  kf^p  war  from 
coming  to  America.  It  Is  to  these  objectives  of  peace  and  se- 
I  curlty  that  this  administration  Is  directing  every  ounce  of  Its 
energy  at  this  very  moment.  Anft  here,  without  elaboration.  I 
should  like  to  describe  the  President's  foreign  policy  In  a  single 
statement  by  saying  that  It  is  a  thmg  of  outstanding  statesman- 
ship, protecting  American  interests  In  the  present  world  crisis 
and  doing  the  all-important  Job  of  keeping  us  out  of  Eiuopc  s 
war. 

But  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  in  time  of  world-wide  unrest 
has  been  only  one  of  the  responsibilities  so  competently  met  by  this 
administration  It  has  been  during  the  past  7' 2  years  under  the 
leadership  and  driving  power  of  an  administration  concerned  with 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  this  Nation,  that  we  have  made 
some  of  the  greatest  gains  in  the  hi.'itory  of  this  country.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  when  we  go  Into  the  campaign  a  few  months  from  now 
that  we  let  no  one  mislead  the  American  people  as  to  what  party  has 
been  responsible  for  these  gains  and  what  party  can  be  expected  to 
continue  the  fight  for  advancement. 

The  real  Issue  before  the  American  people  in  1932  and  1936 
was  the  right  of  the  average  American  man  and  woman  to  lead 
a  finer,  a  better,  and  a  happier  life  In  1940  that  Is  still  the 
real  Issue  before  the  American  people  although  the  Republican 
Party  is  trying  to  evade  that  Issue.  Their  attempted  evasions 
simply  consist  of  declaring  themselves  In  favor  of  everything  we 
of  the  Democratic  Party  have  done  to  afflrm  the  right  of  the 
average  American  man  and  woman  to  lead  a  finer,  a  better  and 
happier  life,  and  at  the  same  time  posing  as  great  believers  in 
all  the  reforms  which  have  been  carried  out  during  the  present 
administration.  Yet.  Is  there  anything  In  the  record  to  show 
that  they  were  the  ones  who  brought  about  these  changes;  is 
there  anything  in  the  record  to  indicate  that  the  American  people 
can  depend  upon  them  to  carry  our  program  forward?  The 
answer  is  emphatically  "No." 

Our  duty  Is  to  put  the  questions  to  them  squarely  by  asking: 
Under  what  administration  was  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  placed 
on  our  statute  books?  Under  what  administration  was  the  wagc- 
hotir  law  placed  on  our  st.itute  books?  Under  what  administra- 
tion was  legislation  for  the  protecticn  of  bank  depositors  placed 
on  ovir  statute  books?  Under  what  administration  was  the  right 
of  our  farmers  to  receive  their  share  of  our  national  income  recog- 


BlzedT  Uhder  what  administration  were  steps  Uken  to  conserve 
our  national  resoiuces  against  ruthless  exploitation?  Under  what 
administration  was  regulation  of  the  stock  market  against  the 
abtisea  of  speculation  undertaken?  Under  what  administration 
did  we  set  out  to  bring  electricity  to  the  farm  homes  of  our 
Kstlon?  Under  what  administration  did  we  call  halt  to  dis- 
criminations against  organized  labor? 

And  I  could  go  on,  consimilng  considerable  time,  in  making 
this  inquiry  about  our  legislative  gains  during  the  past  7'v,  years, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  this  one  point.  It  has  been 
during  the  present  administration  that  we  have  taken  our  long 
Btrtde  toward  the  goal  of  social  and  economic  betterment.  The 
American  people  will  not  be  tximed  away  from  their  drive  toward 
that  goal  by  the  promises  of  the  Republican  Party  but  Instead 
they  shall  asrure  the  continued  nuoxh  forward  by  entrusting 
completion  of  this  task  to  the  men  and  women  who  started  it. 
the  Democratic  Party. 


The  Price  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

~"  OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14, 1940 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  World  War.  which  Isisted 
1.565  days,  was  the  bloodiest  and  costliest  war  that  had  ever 
been  fought.  During  the  conflict  about  65,000.000  men  were 
mobilized  and  forced  to  participate,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  in  the  economically  improductive  activity  of  organized 
destruction.  Of  these  men  about  9,000,000— one  in  7— died 
in  action  or  of  wounds.  Approximately  22.000.000— one  In 
3— were  wounded,  and  of  these.  7.000.000  were  permanenUy 
disabled.  A  number  of  the  wounded  died  within  a  few  years 
after  the  war  as  a  consequence  of  their  disabilities,  while 
many  shell -shocked  or  gassed  veterans  continued  to  lead 
tortxu-ed  existences.  More  than  5.000,000  men  were  reported 
missing  after  the  war. 

More  than  twice  as  many  men  were  killed  in  battle  during 
the  World  War  as  in  all  the  major  wars  from  1790  to  1913 
together,  including  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  Crimean  War, 
the  Danish  War  of  1864.  the  Austro-Prussian  War.  the  Amer- 
ican War  between  the  SUtes,  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
the  Boer  War.  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  the  Balkan 
wars.  Tv«,-o-thirds  of  the  men  mobilized  and  two-thirds  of 
those  killed  were  on  the  Allied  side. 

The  estimated  number  of  civilian  deaths  owing  to  the  war 
was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  soldier  deaths.  The 
noncombatants  fell  victim  to  such  disasters  as  starvation, 
disease,  massacres,  epidemics,  and  raids.  In  addition,  the 
various  national  birth  rates  declined,  someUmes  to  danger- 
ously low  figures. 

Equally  staggering  were  the  monetary  costs  of  the  combat 
and  the  destruction  of  property  on  land  and  sea.  The 
average  daily  cost  to  all  belligerents  of  the  war  in  the  first  3 
years  was  $123,000,000.  In  1918  the  average  daily  cost  was 
$244  000.000.  that  is.  more  than  $10,000,000  per  hour.  The 
total  net  direct  cost  of  conducting  the  war  thus  was  $186,- 
000.000.000.  the  Allies  expending  $126,000,000,000,  and  the 
Central  Powers.  $60,000,000,000.  To  this  sum  must  be  added 
property  damages  on  land  to  the  extent  of  almost  $30,000,- 
000,000:  damage  on  sea  aggregating  $7,000,000,000;  produc- 
tion losses  of  about  $45,000,000,000:  and  war  relief  and  losses 
to  neutrals  of  more  than  $2,000,000,000.  The  total  real  eco- 
nomic cost  amounted  to   $270,000,000,000. 

If  to  this  flgure  be  added  the  $67,000,000,000  generally 
estimated  as  the  capitalized  value  of  the  human  lives  lost 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  war.  a  total  of  $337,000,000,000 
is  reached.  This  sum  does  not  take  into  account  the  addi- 
Uonal  economic  loss  caused  by  the  wholesale  crippling  and 
devitalization  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  the  billions  of  dollars 
of  interest  due  on  the  debts  contracted  by  the  fighting  pow- 
ers, or  the  vast  sums  which  will  continue  to  be  appropriated 


for  generations  to  come  as  pension  money.  It  Is  more  than 
double  the  capitalized  value  of  all  the  wealth  of  any  one 
belligerent  except  the  United  States.  Verily,  the  men  who 
met  to  consider  the  terms  of  peace  after  the  World  War 
faced  a  grave  responsibility — the  responsibility  of  so  settling 
conditions  that  the  ghastly  loss  in  lives  and  goods  should 
not  have  been  entirely  In  vain— (from  The  World  Since  1914, 
Langsam). 

United  States  and  the  World  War— Statistics 

American  troops  killed  in  action 87.568 

Died  of  wounds  received  in  action 13.942 

Wounded,    not   mortally 182,674 

(These  figures  do  not  Include  casualties  of 

the  Navy  and  tlie  Marine  Corps,  amoimting 

to  about  11.000.) 
Troops  engaged  In  the  World  War   (Americans).  4,057,101 

Casualties  from  other  causes  (disease,  accidents, 

drowning,  suicides,  murders,  executions,  etc.).  69,466 

World  War  debU  ot  Allies  to  United  States $3,430,730,807.21 


The  Division  of  Economic  Research  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  Mr.  Saposs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the 
conflict  over  the  work  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  raged  around  its  Division  of  Economic  Research  and  the 
director  of  that  Division.  Mr.  David  Saposs. 

I  have  never  taken  the  position  that  the  National  lAbor 
Relations  Act  was  perfect  nor  that  the  act  should  never  be 
amended.  I  realize  that  improvement  Is  possible  in  almost 
any  law,  particularly  a  comparatively  new  one  or  one  so 
Important  a  measure  as  this  one.  I  believe  some  mistakes 
in  choice  of  personnel  have  been  made  by  the  Board  and 
that  they  should  be  corrected. 

But  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  basic  provision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  of  expeditious,  fair,  and 
effective  work  by  the  Board  and  its  staff.  It  is  important 
that  in  all  the  discussion  of  the  matter  no  Injustice  should 
be  done. 

The  Importance  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Economic 
Research  Is  great  and  it  has  been  seriously  misrepresented. 
Also  the  beliefs  and  position  of  Mr.  Saposs  have  been  terribly 
distorted  and  a  real  Injustice  done  him. 

I  believe  the  very  t>est  evidence  that  could  be  offered, 
both  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
EWvision  of  Economic  Research  and  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Seposs.  is  contained  in  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Leiser- 
son,  member  of  the  Board: 

National  Labob  Rslations  Boabd. 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  14.   1940. 

Hon.  Jerkt  Voorhis. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Voorhis:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  10. 
I    too.  have  been  much  concerned  over  attacks  on  the  Division 
of  Economic  Research,  because  I  feel  that  this  Division  is  doing  a 
very  necessary  Job  fcr  the  Board  and  is  doing  It  well. 

Shortly  after  I  was  appointed  to  the  Board  I  made  a  special 
study  of  the  work  of  the  Division,  and  I  was  convinced  that  the 
Board  would  be  very  seriously  handicapped  if  the  Bervlces  of  the 
Division   were  eliminated   or  curtailed   In  any   way. 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  the  Division.  I  think,  arises  from 

a  misunderstanding  of  Its  fimctions.     Actually,  this  Division  does 

no  abstract  or  general  research  in  economics.    It  is  eaeentlally  a      ^ 

technical    service    agency    to    assist  the    various   dlvisUms    of   the      , 

Board    In   performing    their    functions.      If    there    Is    a   i>roblem   o* 

Jurisdiction    in    a    case,    for   example,    the    Division    of    Economic 

Research    assists    the    regional    directors    and    trial    attorneys    in 

'   securing  technical  information  about  the  busmess  of  the  oom- 

'    pany   its  corporate  organization,  and  lU  accounting,  manufactur- 

l    mg    and   shipping   prooeoses    in   order   to   establish    whether    it    U 

i    engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  or  not.    If  the  Board  orders  back 
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pay  for  employwrs  fflegally  discharged,  the  Division  helps  secure 
detailed  Information  to  determine  the  amount  of  back  pay  In- 
volved. II  a  pay-roll  analysis  or  other  statistical  material  Is 
necessary  In  case  development  for  a  regional  office  or  for  the 
Administrative  Division  of  the  Board,  the  Economics  Division 
helps  with  the  technical  work  of  assenabling,  classifying,  and 
analyzing  the  data. 

While  the  functions  of  the  Division  have  been  misunderstood. 
the  personnel  has  also  been  misunderstood.  Mr.  Saposs.  the 
head  of  the  Division,  has  been  assailed  as  a  Communist,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  has  been  rather  vigorously  opposing 
the  activities  of  Communists.  Mr.  Saposs  is  very  well  qualified 
for  his  poeltlon.  He  was  appointed  from  the  very  top  of  the 
clvlI-servlce  register,  and  I  think  the  Board  Is  fortvinate  in  having 
a  man  of  his  experience  and  ability. 
Sincerely  youra. 

Wm.  M.  Leiszxson. 

No  one  in  America  has  written  more  widely  or  with  more 
directness  against  Communist  activity  in  this  country  than 
Benjamin  Stolberg.     Here  is  what  he  says  about  Mr.  Saposs: 

I  have  known  Mr.  Saposs  intimately  for  over  20  years.  I  ehare 
the  opinion  of  most  of  our  responsible  economists  and  Journalists 
that  he  is  the  leading  national  authority  on  labor.  He  is  no  more 
Communist  than  you  or  L  He  is  a  great  scholar  and  a  good 
Democrat. 

And  we  find  Time  magazine  commenting,  as  follows: 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  slashed  the   1941   Budget 
estimates   for  N.   L    R.   B.   from   $3,180,000   to  $2,843,000.   scratched    ^ 
out  entirely  a  $45,900  appropriation  for  N.  L.  R.  B.'s  research  di- 
vision, which  Labor-Economist  Saposs  heads.     •     •     • 

This  sabotage  really  hurt;  thus  cut  down.  N.  L.  R.  B.  cannot 
function  efficiently.  Ludwell  Denny.  Scrips-Howard  labor  ex- 
pert, noted  that  present  delays,  with  their  attendant  evils,  result 
directly  from  an  overworked,  understaffed  N.  L.  R.  B.  To  abol- 
ish the  research  division  on  the  ground  that  "no  need  exists" 
he  called  absurdity's  height  "at  a  time  when  both  employers  and 
unions  are  criticizing  the  Board  for  knowing  too  little  about  the 
eccnomlc  facts  '  Newshawk  Denny  knev/,  as  did  the  House,  that 
what  N.  L.  R.  B.  foes  really  sought  was  abolition  of  Economist 
Saposs;  that  the  bushv,  rumpled  little  expert— long-time  Carnegie 
Institute  and  Rockefeller  Foundation  labor  authority — though 
often  denounced  as  a  Communist,  is  neither  red  nor  useless,  but 
a  zealcus  watchdog  of  labor  rights.  i 

So  much  for  Mr.  Saposs.    He  is  neither  a  Communist  nor  I 
a  friend  of  Ccmmunists.     No  doubt  he  holds  some  views 
which  are  very  progressive  if  not  radical.     But  his  funda- 
mental loyalty  to  the  basic  democratic  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica cannot  be  successfully  called  in  question. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Economic  Research,  I  submit  herewith  a  de- 
scription of  that  work. 

THK  ruscnotfs  of  thk  n.  l.  ».  b.  nrvisTON  of  economic  research 

THE  USK    OF  ECONOMIC   DATA   IN   LABOR   BOARD  CASES COtTRT  RECOXU) 

A  statement  by  James  E.  Pate,  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Southern  Economic  Journal  stresses  the  work  of  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.  Division  of  Economic  Research  as  an  indispensable 
element  In  administration  of  the  Labor  Relations  Act: 

These  services,  especially  that  of  economic  research,  are  a 
powerful  complement  to  the  Board's  legal  work.  No  small  amount 
rf  the  success  that  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  has  had  before  the  courts 
may  be  attributed  to  facts  that  it  has  been  able  to  present  on 
the  respective  Industries.  •  *  *  Public  policy  cannot  be  de- 
termined or  enforced  In  a  vacuum,  or  by  legal  precedents  alone. 
Adjudication  as  well  as  legislation  must  be  ba^ed  en  the  facts 
of  economic  and  social  conditions.  Only  In  this  way  can  the  law 
be  vital.  For  the  pvirpcse  of  finding  tbesa  facts  a  bureau  at 
economic  research  Is  Invaluable. 

The  frequent  use  in  court  decisions  of  materials  prepared 

by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  Division  of  Economic  Research  indicates 
clearly  the  importance  of  economic  data  and  analysis  to  the 
work  of  the  Board.  These  were  used  abundantly  in  all  of 
the  early  decisions  in  which  the  Board  was  upheld  by  the 
courts  such  as:  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corpora- 
tion (301  U.  S.  1) ,  iV.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Freuhauf  Trailer  Co.  (301  U.  S. 
49).  N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Friedman- Harry  Marks  Clothing  Co.  (301 
U.  S.  58).  Associated  Press  v.  N.  L.  R.  B.  (301  U.  S.  103), 
Washinffton.  Virginia  &  Maryland  Coach  Co.  v.  N.  L.  R.  B. 
(301  U.  8.  142),  Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Co.  v.  N.  L.  R.  B. 
(303  U.  8.  453).  Economic  materials  in  these  decisions  in- 
cluded descriptions  of  corporate  structiu-e  and  the  multiple 
enterprises  of  a  given  company,  the  flow  of  commodities  In 


interstate  commerce,  the  effects  of  strikes  upon  Interstate 
commerce,  the  labor  policy  of  a  given  company,  and  pro- 
cedures in  collective  bargaining. 

More  recent  court  decisions  which  take  cognizance  of 
economic  materials  are  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Highland  Park  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (C.  C.  A.  4).  March  term.  1940;  Mooresville 
Cotton  Mills  v.  N.  L.  R.  B.  (C.  C.  A.  4).  March  term.  1940; 
and  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Sunshine  Mining  Co.  (C.  C.  A.  6).  October 
term,  1939. 

Direct  evaluations  of  the  work  of  the  Division  have  been 
made  by  two  different  circuit  courts.  In  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  The 
Grisivold  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  third  circuit  commented 
in  very  pointed  terms: 

Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the  respondent's  complaint  that 
there  was  "prejudicial  use  of  incompetent,  Irrevelant,  and  immate- 
rial testimony  "  Particular  objection  was  expressed  by  the  respond- 
ent against  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  David  J.  Saposs,  chief 
economist  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  who  was  called 
as  an  expert  by  the  petitioner.  His  testimony  was  on  the  subject 
of  the  process  of  collective  bargaining. 

There  Is  no  merit  to  this  objection. 

In  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Pennsyh^ania  Greifhound 
Lines.  Inc..  et  al.  supra  (p.  267).  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  in  a  footnote. 
cited  numerous  experts  and  texttxx)ks  "'on  the  significance  of  recog- 
nition of  collective  bargaining."  One  of  the  expert  authorities  cited 
by  Mr.  Justice  Stone  was  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Inc  Mr. 
Saposs  was  a  research  associate  with  the  TMientleth  Centiiry  Fund, 
Inc.     Nothing  further  need  be  said  on  this  score. 

In  N.  L.  R.  B.  against  Crowe  Coal  Co..  the  eighth  circuit 
court  summarized  the  importance  of  economic  data  in  Board 
cases,  quoting  from  the  Board's  brief: 

The  propriety  of  introducing  in  evidence  economic  data  cf  the 
character  of  Board's  exhibit  11  1  Bulletin  No.  2.  The  Effect  of  Labor 
Relations  in  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry  Upon  Interstate  Com- 
merce] obtained  from  governmental  or  other  authoritative  sources. 
Is  well  settled.  See.  for  example.  Virginia  Railicay  Co.  v.  System 
Federation  No.  40  (300  U.  S.  515,  footnotes  4  and  5,  pp.  545. 
546)  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  referred  to  the  bulletin  entitled 
"Governmental  Protection  of  Labors  Right  to  Organize,"  which  is 
Bulletin  No.  1  in  a  series  prepared  by  the  Boards  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  The  exhibit  now  under  consideration  i.s  BuUetin 
No.  2  of  the  same  series.  And  see  National  Labor  Relattons  Board 
v.  Jones  <L-  Laughlm  Steel  Corporation  (301  U  S.  1,  footnote  8.  p  43) ; 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Pennsylvania  Greyhound  Linei, 
l3C3  U.  S.  261,  footnote  2.  p    267). 

In  the  course  of  its  decision  upholding  the  ruling  cf  the 
Board,  the  Court  made  direct  use  of  factual  material  con- 
tained in  the  Division's  bulletin  No.  2. 

It  Is  argued  in  respondent's  brief  that  It  has  "no  knowledge 
•  •  •  of  the  use  to  which  this  ccal  will  be  put  or  the  place  to 
which  it  will  be  transported. '  but  no  such  want  of  knowledge  was 
stipulated  or  found  by  the  Board.  It  Is  stated  In  the  bulletin  of 
the  economic  division  in  evidence  that  ••t>'plcally  there  is  no  pro- 
Vision  for  storage  of  coal  at  the  mine"  and  that  "production  is 
customarily  not  imdertaken  until  orders  are  received  and  a  supply 
of  cars  assured." 

In  October  1939  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  grant  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  this  case. 

rUNCTTONAL  DESCRIPTTON  OF  THE  WORK  OF  TIIX  OmSTON 

The  work  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  Division  of  Economic  Research 
arises  directly  out  of  administration  of  the  Labor  Relntions 
Act,  usually  in  connection  with  specific  cases  before  the  Beard. 
Comprising  an  integral  function  in  administration,  tliis  work 
is  shaiTJly  differentiated  from  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or  similar  Governmer.t 
agencies  which  engage  in  general  research.  The  prohiliition 
in  the  act  against  the  appointment  of  jjersons  for  statistical 
work  "where  such  service  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor"  has  no  bearing  upon  the  existence  of  th::; 
present  Division,  since  it  performs  a  kind  of  service  that  is  not 
and  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
major  part  of  the  Division's  work  is  nonstatistical,  and  its 
occasional  use  of  statistical  technique  is  related  to  subject 
matter  that  is  not  withm  the  scope  of  the  Biueau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

If  the  Board  were  compelled  to  secure  assistance  in  the 

I  preparation  and  presentation  of  economic  data  from  an  out- 
side agency,  the  present  structure  and  organization  of  the 

I   Division  would  have  to  be  duplicated  as  a  separate  unit  within 


that  agency.  Even  if  this  unit  were  attached  physically  to  the 
Board  offices,  as  it  must  be  for  expediency,  there  would  still  be 
a  serious  administrative  problem  of  integrating  the  work  of 
the  outside  unit  \^nth  the  work  of  the  Board. 

Additional  reasons  militate  against  the  use  of  an  outside 
agency.  Efficiency,  as  well  as  convenience,  requires  that  the 
Division  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Board's  organization.  Not 
only  must  the  personnel  of  the  Division  be  trained  in  economic 
subject  matter  and  analysis,  but  also  they  must  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  established  principles  and  procedures  of 
Board  work  and  its  uses  of  econwnic  material.  Use  of  an 
outside  agency  would  not  only  increase  the  cost  of  secunng 
economic  data  for  administering  the  act  but  would  also  result 
in  a  great  loss  of  eflSciency. 

Functioning  as  a  service  and  advisory  group  within  the 
Board,  the  Division  gathers  materials  and  makes  analyses 
usually  upon  the  request  of  other  Divisions,  the  administra- 
tive offices,  or  members  of  the  Board.  This  work  is  done  at 
various  stages  of  a  Board  case,  chiefly  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
complaint  or  authorization  of  hearing,  in  the  preparation  for 
or  conduct  of  hearing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  appellate 
briefs.  Economic  materials  were  used  extensively  in  the 
briefs  of  all  the  important  early  Labor  Board  cases,  and  they 
continue  to  be  used  in  new  cases.  In  addition  to  interstate 
commerce  data  which  were  featured  in  the  early  cases,  in- 
creasing use  is  being  made  of  economic  data  on  labor  rela- 
tions. 

After  a  case  has  been  decided,  the  Division's  service  may 
be  required  in  the  course  of  securing  compliance  with  back- 
pay and  reinstatement  orders,  usually  in  the  form  of  employ- 
ment record  analyses  "supplemented  by  studies  of  employ- 
ment policy  with  reference  to  hiring  and  tenure),  ftoancial 
data  and  analysis,  and  studies  of  "substantially  equivalent 
employment."  A  relatively  minor  part  of  the  Division's  work 
is  done  at  the  request  of  review  attorneys  and  trial  exam- 
iners, who  require  information  and  assistance  of  a  technical 
nature  in  handling  certain  phases  of  a  record.  As  an  out- 
growth of  work  done  in  connection  with  a  group  of  cases 
the  Division  coordinates  separate  studies  and  materials  for 
mimeographing  and  printing,  to  make  them  readily  available 
for  subsequent  cases  and  for  general  use. 

Because  the  variations  in  the  type  of  data  and  analysis 
required  for  administering  the  act  and  because  of  the  un- 
predictab!e  flow  of  work  coming  into  the  Division,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  relatively  large  part  of  the  staff  professionally 
trained  in  economic  subject  matter  and  analysis  and  capable 
of  working  with  a  minimum  of  direct  supervision.  Thus, 
persons  may  be  shifted  from  one  task  to  another  although 
the  major  part  of  their  work  is  specialized  in  one  of  the 
live  functional  groups  discussed  below. 

BCOKOMIC    DATA    AND    ANALYSIS    FOR    QTTESTICNS    OF    JtTRISDICTION 

The  preparation  of  material  on  interstate  commerce  and 
ether  questions  of  jurisdiction  has  constituted  a  major  func- 
tion. Initially  commerce  materials  were  secured  for  cases 
involving  the  steel  industry,  clothing,  fruit  packing,  press 
services,  et  al.  With  time,  the  emphasis  has  shifted  to  new 
industrial  groups  and  to  borderline  cases  of  jurisdiction. 

The  mere  procurement  and  presentation  of  commerce  data 
is  a  specialized  and  technical  job.  The  exact  ownership  of 
a  company  is  found  through  examination  of  registration 
statements  and  other  materials  on  file  at  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  or  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Oovernments  and  through  examination  of  standard 
business  manuals.  Sources  of  raw  materials  and  destina- 
tion of  products  are  ascertained  by  studying  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  other  agen- 
cies, trade  papers,  corporation  reports,  and  in  some  cases  by 
examining  data  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. After  the  data  have  been  secured,  they  are  some- 
times reworked  and  made  part  of  an  exhibit  for  the  record. 

Where  jurisdiction  has  been  widely  established  for  a  given 
Industry  through  court  decisions,  commerce  data  are  secured 
In  routine  manner,  but  for  cases  that  require  more  than 
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routine  handling,  descriptive  and  analytical  materials  are 
prepared.  Studies  have  been  made  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tioning of  Insurance  companies,  with  emphasis  on  the  opera- 
tions of  companies  involved  in  Board  cases — John  Hancock 
and  others.  For  the  Bank  of  America  cases,  studies  were 
made  of  the  historical  development  and  present  operations  of 
the  modem  banking  system,  including  interrelations  between 
credit  and  the  fimctioning  of  our  entire  economy.  In  a 
number  of  dairy  cases  special  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  dairy  products  with  refer- 
ence to  the  operations  of  respondents  in  Board  cases;  re- 
cently a  mimeographed  memorandum  was  distributed  to  the 
regional  ofBces.  outlining  the  character  of  the  dairy  industry 
and  the  sources  of  information  for  commerce  data,  as  a 
guide  in  preparing  dairy  cases. 

STXJDIES   OF  LABOR   RTLATIONS 

In  the  field  of  labor  relations  the  Division  has  made  nu- 
merous studies  of  personnel  policy  and  procedures  in  collec- 
tive bargaining.  SF>ecialized  knowledge  and  training  in  the 
organization  and  functioning  of  industry,  personnel  Eidmin- 
istration.  the  form  and  organization  of  trade  imions.  and  the 
detailed  practice  of  collective  bargaining  are  essential  to  this 
work. 

A  Nation-wide  case  involving  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  illustrates  the  use  of  economic  analysis  in  charges 
of  company  domination  and  interference.  An  exhaustive 
study  was  made  of  the  labor  policy  of  the  company  and  the 
history  of  th3  Association  of  Western  Union  Employees,  to 
assist  the  Litigation  Division  in  determining  the  disputed 
facts  in  the  case.  Memt)ers  of  the  staff  worked  with  the 
attorney  preparing  the  case,  assisted  at  the  hearing,  aided 
the  attorney  drawing  up  the  Board's  brief,  and  assisted  the 
attorney  arguing  the  case  before  the  circuit  court. 

In  addition  to  this  intensive  work  on  the  Western  Union 
case,  similar  studies  are  made  for  other  cases.  These  studies 
of  labor  policy  are  supplemented  by  the  collection  of  mate- 
rials on  espionage,  strikebreaking,  and  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  employer  associations  whose  members  are  involved 
from  time  to  time  in  Board  cases.  The  information  may  be 
requested  by  the  regional  offices  before  the  iscuancc  of  a 
complaint,  by  the  Litigation  Division  for  use  at  the  hearing, 
or  for  the  preparation  of  stipulations,  settlements,  and  ap- 
pellate briefs. 

The  Marshall  Field  case  (southern  textile  mills)  illustrates 
the  use  of  economic  data  on  collective  bargaining.  The 
case  was  settled  by  stipulation  during  adjournment  of  a 
hearing  at  which  the  Chief  Economist  testified  on  the  role 
of  outside  parties  in  the  bargaining  conference.  The  re- 
spondent had  insisted  upon  the  Inclusion  and  possible  par- 
ticipation  of  outside  parties  as  a  condition  of  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  union.  The  testimony,  substantiated 
by  materials  from  authoritative  sources,  described  the  recent 
history  of  labor  relations  in  the  southern  textile  industry, 
the  nature  of  the  negotiatory  process  in  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  the  use  of  third  parties  as  a  technique  developed 
In   recent  years  for  combating  labor  organization. 

For  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  written  agreement  was 
an  issue,  materials  were  gathered  to  describe  the  agreement 
as  one  element  in  collective  bargaining.  These  materials  out- 
lined the  history  and  use  of  the  written  agreement  as  re- 
vealed in  the  literatiu-e  on  collective  bargaining,  the  practice 
of  bargaining  in  a  group  of  industries,  and  the  extent  of 
written  agreements.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  research,  the 
Chief  Economist  testified  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  sut>se- 

Quently  the  data  have  again  been  used.   They  have  recently 

been   supplemented   and   edited  for  publication   and   issued 
in  the  form  of  BulleUn  No.  4. 

Studies  of  union  organization  and  collective-bargaining 
practice  are  also  used  in  cases  involving  questions  of  ap- 
propriate bargaining  unit. 

ndPLCTEB  RBCOKO  ANALTSIS 

Cases  involving  alleged  discrimination,  back-pay  orders, 
and   orders   of   reinstatement   to    substantlaUy    equivalent 
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employment  give  rise  to  a  third  major  function:  Analysis 
of  employer  records  and  related  data.  This  work  requires 
training  and  experience  in  &tatlstical  analysis  as  "nell  as  a 
comprehension  of  business  activity  and  personnel  admin- 
istration. Since  the  basic  data  are  secured  from  employer 
records,  the  analyses  are  conducted  largely  in  the  field. 

In  cases  of  alleged  discnmination.  a  study  of  employment 
records  makes  it  possible  to  determine  upon  the  basis  of 
objective  evidence  whether  discharges  were  made  in  accord- 
ance with  some  nondiscriminatory  system  during  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  or  whether  th^y  were  directed  chiefly 
against  union  members.  The  record  analysis  is  particularly 
necessary  for  charges  involving  a  large  number  of  workers 
where  the  statements  of  ixspondent  and  union  are  confusing 
and  contradictory.  The  economy  and  effectiveness  of  record 
analysis  is  Illustrated  by  a  recent  case  which  originally  in- 
volved more  t2ian  60  persons.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  record 
analysis,  the  regional  office  found  that  the  charges  affecting 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  nxunber  could  be  substantiated 
with  employment-record  evidence.  A  complaint  has  now 
been  issued  for  the  smaller  number  of  persons,  and  alto- 
gether the  preparation  for  hearing  and  conduct  of  the  case 
have  been  greatly  expedited. 

Record  analysis  is  equally  important  in  the  computation 
of  back  pay  and  in  securing  reinstatement.  At  the  present 
time,  in  connection  with  the  Circuit  Court  decree  in  the 
Republic  Steel  Corporation  case,  the  division  is  outlining 
procedures  for  the  computation  of  back  pay  affecting  roughly 
10.000  workers.  Similar  analysis  is  being  made  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  cases,  including  Stackpole  Carbon  Co.,  Titan 
Metal  Products,  American  Mfg.  Co..  National  Motor  Re- 
butldlng  Co..  Mayer  Handbag  Co. 

STUUim  or  TBS  IJlBCiH  OT  THZ  M.  I..  >.  B.  AHS  BOAXD  RBCOBSS 

Fn»n  time  to  time  the  Division  makes  studies  of  the 
effects  of  the  act  upon  industrial  relations,  chiefly  in  terms 
of  strike  activity  and  the  extent  of  written  trade  agreements. 
For  this  purpose  the  Division  compiles  no  basic  strike  data, 
but  confines  itself  to  adaptation  of  data  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  data  are 
grouped  to  permit  comparison  of  strike  activity  with  the 
record  of  Board  cases  and  comparison  of  strikes  in  industries 
over  which  the  Bocu^  has  established  Jurisdiction  with 
strikes  in  other  Industries.  For  its  study  of  written  trade 
agreements,  the  Division  makes  similar  use  of  data  gathered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Isbor  Statistics,  supplementing  these  with 
other  materials  that  are  readily  available. 

The  only  statistics  coms^led  by  the  Bocu-d  are  the  record 
of  its  own  activities,  comparable  to  the  administrative  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  any  government  agency  or  the  inventory 
control  of  a  private  business  enterprise.  The  Board  record 
covers  the  niunber  of  cases  filed,  the  number  of  workers 
Involved,  the  disposition  of  cases,  the  number  of  elections 
conducted  by  the  Board  and  their  outcome,  the  time  con- 
simied  in  hanrfHng  cases  at  different  stages  of  Board  activity. 
and  so  forth.  From  time  to  time  special  studies  are  made, 
for  example,  the  recent  study  of  the  financial  strength  of  re- 
spondents in  the  Board  cases,  presented  to  the  House  com- 
mittee investigating  the  Labor  Board.  The  magnitude  of  this 
record  is  such  that  It  requires  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
persons  trained  in  statistical  method  and  labor  relations,  and 
familiar  with  the  Board's  functioning,  llie  bulk  of  the  ccsn- 
pilation  and  tabulation  is  done  by  statistical  clerks. 
MMWtMXKcm,  BDrmrc,  AncunsTRATioif 

The  Reference  Section  was  set  up  initially  to  maintain  a 
file  of  work  mat»lals  that  would  expedite  the  work  of  the 
Division  and  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  This  function  has 
expanded  with  an  increasing  volimie  of  work.  and.  in  addi- 
tion, the  growing  number  of  requests  from  other  divisions 
of  the  Board  tor  information  of  an  economic  character  has 
necessitated  a  gradiial  expansion  and  reorganization  of  the 
Section.  Closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  Reference  Sec- 
tion is  the  information — "dictionary" — service  that  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Division  to  the  Review   Division,  the  Trial 


Examiner's  Division,  and  the  Litigation  Division,  Frequent 
requests  are  received  from  these  ofifices  for  factual  infor- 
mation of  the  type  that  is  known  as  cwnmon  knowledge 
and  of  which  courts  take  Judicial  notice. 

Administration  and  editorial  work  in  the  division  are  not 
differentiated  from  similar  functions  in  other  agencies. 
From  time  to  time  materials  that  have  been  prepared  for  a 
group  of  cases  are  coordinated,  summarized,  and  supple- 
mented in  order  to  make  them  available  in  subsequent  cases. 
The  printed  materials,  which  have  appeared  as  a  series  of 
bulletins,  are  also  useful  for  reference  purposes.  Other  ma- 
terials are  mimeographed  for  distribution  to  the  several 
Washington  and  regional  offices  of  the  Board. 

The  administrative  assistant  aids  the  Chief  Economist  In 
planning,  assigning,  and  directing  research  work.  Including 
the  supervision  of  specific  projects.  One  of  the  special  proj- 
ects that  has  been  imder  his  supervision  is  the  preparation 
of  materials  for  congressional  hearings,  particularly  during 
the  past  year.  When  economic  data  are  needed  to  throw 
light  on  proposed  amendments,  these  have  been  the  subject 
of  study  by  the  division. 

A  COMMON  pmAcncK 

This  emplojrment  of  economic  experts  by  Government 
agencies  is  no  novel  thing.  On  the  contrary,  the  employ- 
ment of  economists  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  make  studies  and  to  testify  in  connection  with  proceed- 
ings before  the  Board  is,  contrary  to  current  statements,  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  practice  that  has  been  well  estab- 
lished throughout  the  Federal  Government  for  many  years. 
The  Labor  Board  Is  distinguished  in  this  matter  only  by 
the  small  number  of  economists  that  It  employs  and  the 
low  percentage  of  its  total  appropriation  that  is  used  for 
economic  research. 

Confronted  with  technical  questions  arising  in  the  course 
of  its  work,  the  admintstrative  agency  cannot  function  in- 
telligently without  assistance  from  persons  trained  In  the 
technical  fields — €w;counting,  economics,  statistical  method, 
engineering,  and  so  forth.  "Hie  uses  of  such  personnel  vary 
with  the  functions  of  the  administrative  agency,  but  their 
necessity  Is  establislied  by  the  character  of  the  problems 
With  which  the  agency  must  deal. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  created  in  1914  to  pre- 
vent "unfair  competitive  practices  which  are  prohibited  by 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,"  maintains 
a  large  economic  division,  headed  by  a  chief  economist,  to 
make  studies  and  provide  expert  testimony  in  connection 
with  administration  of  the  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  and  also  to  make  studies  of  more  gen- 
eral Intent. 

The  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission,  created  in  1887  to 
maintain  Just,  reasonable,  and  nondiscriminatory  rates  on 
common  carriers,  has  a  large  staff  of  economists,  statis- 
ticians, accountants,  and  engineers  to  study  and  deal  with 
specialized  problems  arising  in  the  course  of  its  work;  the 
same  persons  are  used  as  expert  witnesses  at  the  hearings 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commission's  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics collects  data  concerning  the  corporate  history,  organi- 
zation, investments,  capitalization,  indebtedness,  physical 
prcH)erty,  and  operations  of  all  common  carriers  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  created  in  1934 
to  prevent  fraudulent  practices  in  the  sale  of  securities  and 
to  supervise  and  regulate  the  registration  of  securities,  main- 
tains several  groups  of  expert  personnel.  Including  marketing 
analysts,  economists,  and  accountants.  Entire  administra- 
tive units  within  the  Commission  are  staffed  largely  with 
nonlegal,  expert  personnel.  The  same  personnel  testily  from 
time  to  time  at  hearings  of  the  Commission. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission,  created  in  1934 
to  act  as  a  licensing  and  regulatory  body,  has  an  accounting 
and  engineering  staff  to  aid  in  administering  the  Communi- 
cations Act.    Members  of  this  professional  staff  participate 


at  hearings  of  the  Commission,  testifying  on  the  Commis- 
sion's behalf,  assisting  in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses, 
and  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Similarly,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  created  in  1920  to  act  as  a  licensing  and 
regulatory  body,  employs  engineers  and  accountants  to  assist 

in  its  work. 

Additional  examples  of  the  use  of  expert  personnel  by 
administrative  agencies  are  fotmd  within  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Interior,  Labor,  and  Commerce.  There  are 
23  or  24  statutes  administered  by  various  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Division — of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service — is  an  example: 
for  hearings  imder  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  rate  en- 
gineers— i.  e.,  economists  and  accountants — are  employed  by 
the  Department  to  make  studies  and  testify  as  expert  wit- 
nesses. The  Bituminous  Coal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  makes  use  of  marketing  specialists,  technical  an- 
alysts, and  cost  experts  of  its  own  staff  to  testify  at  hear- 
ings. Other  examples  are  the  Public  Contracts  Division  and 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce, 


Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  SIDNEY  CAMP 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  GRIFFIN   (GA.)   DAILY  NEWS  AND  REPLY 

THERETO 


Mr  CAMP  Mr.  Speaker,  pxirsuant  to  permission  granted 
by  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  therein  an  editorial  column  by  Editor  Melton 
of  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  News,  addressed  openly  to  me 
and  my  reply,  I  submit  the  following: 

IProm  the  Grlffln   (Ga  )    DaUy  News  of  May   10,  1»401 
•good  EvrmNC."  bt  Qxxaarr  mixton 

Congressman  SiDNmr  Camp, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dka«  Sid-  Oermany-s  Invasion  of  HoHand,  Belgium,  and  little 
Lu^bomg  h^preld  the  German  attack  Into  three  new  coun- 
tries, countrtes  that  wanted  above  aU  else  to  ^ .  °«f '^.l,^^?^^ 
fact  that  Germany  claims  she  Invaded  these  countries  to  protect 
t^elr  neutrality  Is  a  poor  excuse  that  wU  be  beUeved  only  by 
those  who  are  blinded  by  the  cause  of  °J^-1^.  "°^^^^-  Jl""^^?/ 
bourg   and  Belgium  have  been  raped.  Just  as  Belgium  was  In  1914. 

Huier  has  tSld  his  people  "der  tag"  (the  day)  ^a^  f me  a^nd 
InslsU  that  on  the  outcome  of  the  battle  along  the  Western  Front 
Ssfsth?  entire  outcome  of  the  war.  He  gives  ^^^'-^'^f, '^^^"^f '°° 
that  his  ambition  Is  to  bring  the  whole  world  ""f  ^  ^^azl  ^Jj^^  „ 

The  time  has  come  when  we  In  America.  Congressmen  ^^f "  *^ 
the  people  back  home,  must  make  up  oiir  minds  ,^bat  what  h|^ 
happened  to  Belgium,  HoUand.  and  Luxembourg  shaU  never  happen 

^"n  this  connection.  I  believe  It  would  be  '^l^'^'o^.f °"f:^f,.o'° 
take  steps  to  put  this  Nation  on  a  war  basis,  and  tbi\  suggestion 
is  made  not  ks  a  belligerent  move  but  as  one  to  g^^^^^^^^^ 
peace      Hitler  has  demonstrated  that  a  nation  caught  unprepared 

Is   "his   meat."  ^     .     »  ^. 

By  putting  the  Nation  on  a  wartime  basis  I  mean. 

aL  membirs  of  the  Organized  Oa^*"'  Rf^'^%f  °^J,,^J'^"5? 
into  active  duty  You  will  remember.  Sidney,  that  during  the 
World  War.  it  took  America  from  AprU  until  September  to  get  officers 
trained  to  command  units  In  the  National  Army.  And  you  11 
remember  It  was  a  year  before  any  United  States  troops  were  sent 
into   battle   to  any   extent.  .,,»,„„„,.«♦  fnr 

All  Reserve  Officers  should  be  examined  to  see  If  they  are  Ot  for 
tralnlnTas    air    pilot*;    well    need    pUots   by    the    thousands,    and 

thousands  of  airships  as  well.  ^      ,^   ».     ♦   „„   /^.r  r,iir 

An  intensified  recruiting  campaign  should  be  put  on  for  our 
Army.  Na>7.  and  Marines.  Recruiting  men  '°r  "-al^lng^not  flght- 
ing.  but  training  them  so  well  that  in  case  of  Uiva^on  they  wUl 
be  ready  to  &ght. 


We  mtist  prepare  for  a  blitzkrieg— we  wont  have  any  6  months 
to  get  ready  next  time!  We  wont  have  24  hours.  Belgium.  HoUand. 
Luxembourg.  Norway  dldnt. 

Our  Government  should  Immediately  round  up  every  undesir- 
able alien  and  see  that  he  goes  back  to  the  country  whence  he 
came.  And  at  the  same  time  all  American  citizens  who  are  en- 
gaged m  subversive  activities  should  be  taken  Into  custody  and 
put  where  their  ardor  for  this  dangerous  thinking  will  cool  off. 

Part  of  Oermanys  success  in  Norway,  In  Poland,  In  Czecho- 
slovsJcla.  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Nazi  sympathizers  were 
already  there  to  welcome  the  Incoming  troops  and  to  give  them 
information  and  to  lead  them  to  strategic  points. 

We  must  have  none  of  that — and  dont  fool  yourself  that  there 
are  not  plenty  of  Nazi  sympathizers  and  other  subverslTe  fol- 
lowers, who  would  take  advantage  of  any  slttiatlon  that  would 
give  them  a  chance  to  undermine  our  Government. 

I  believe  our  Government  should  immediately  give  orders  for 
war  materials  to  every  factory  In  our  Nation  that  can  be  con- 
verted Into  a  war-material  factory.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  speeding  up  manufacture  of  airplanes;  of  antiaircraft 
guns;  of  bombs;  of  automatic  rifles;  of  fast  cruisers,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  not  being  hysterical  today,  Mr.  Congressman.  I'm  Jtist 
thinking  back  some  23  years  when  you  and  I  were  yotmg  men  at 
Camp  Gordon,  training  for  the  war.  Youll  remember.  Sidney, 
how  many  of  our  boys  were  trained  to  drill  with  wooden  guns; 
you'll  remember  how  youthful  "M-day  wonder"  officers  were  given 
the  responsibility  of  training  these  men  (and  they  did  a  damn  good 
Job  of  It,  too) ;  you'll  remember  how,  on  arriving  in  Prance,  our 
artillery  had  to  borrow  French  seventy-fives  to  use  as  light  artillery; 
how  we  had  to  borrow  French  Chauchat  rifles  because  we  had  no 
automatic  rifles  to  speak  of. 

I'm  thinking  of  these  days  today,  Sidney,  as  I  write  you  this 
letter.  And  I  'm  thinking  of  the  days  to  come  when  we  may  be 
faced  with  possible  blitzkrieg  unless  we  are  prepared. 

And  Sidney.  I'm  thinking  of  our  boys  and  girls;  the  youngsters 
of  today  who  must  bear  the  brtmt  of  fighting  and  who  would  be 
victims  of  any  blitzkrieg  that  might  be  successful.  For  it  V70uld 
be  they  who  would  lose  their  privileges  as  free  American  citizens. 
Let's  take  steps  to  put  America  on  a  war-preparedness  twisis — 
for,  Sidney.  I  feel  positive  that  thus  we  wlU  be  able  to  keep  out 
of  war;  and  If  we  cannot  keep  out  of  the  war  we'U  be  able  to 
protect  ourselves  from  any  Invader. 

MaJ.  Qthmbt  Melton, 

Griffin  Daily  News,  Griffin,  Ga. 
Deak  Qthmby:   The  open   letter  addressed  to  me  and  published 
In  the  Good  Evening  column  of  the  May  10  Issue  of  your  valued 
paper  is  timely  and  I   tjelleve  represents   the  chief   thought  and 
interest   of   the    majority   of    our    people.     The    "total    war"    inau- 
gurated m  BTurope  and  Germany's  lightning  Invasldn  of  the  smaU 
and  defenseless  countries  have  caused  thoughtful  Americans  every- 
where to  Inquire  as  to  the  condition  of  our  national  defense.     You 
recalled  the  days  of  1917-18  when  America  entered  the  World  War, 
how  It  took  us  from  April  to  September  to  train  officers  to  com- 
mand our  National  Army,  and  an  equal  length  of  time  to  flnaUy 
put  these  troops  In  the  line  of  battle.     You  recalled  the  days  when 
we  were  young   soldiers   of  the   Eighty-second  Division   at  Camp 
Gordon   training  for   the   war — how   the   "©0-day  wonder"   officers 
(and  the  allied  armies  had  none  better)   worked  to  get  our  boys 
ready    for    the    front    lines,    how    they    drilled    with    wooden    guns 
because  modem  rifles  were   not  available  and,   when  the  division 
arrived  In  France,  how  we  "borrowed"  otir  wagons  from  the  French 
and  British,  our  light  artlUery   (French  seventy-fives)   and  auto- 
matic rifles    (French  Chauchats)    from  the  French.     America  was 
unprepared  for  that  war.     Let  us  see  how  our  Government  profited 
by   that   example.     Armistice   Day    1918   found   us   at    last   with    a 
magnlflcient    Army.     Our   Navy   was   the   strongest   In   the  world. 
In  2  years  we  had  built  a  great  merchant  marine.     Did  we  keep  It 
up?     The  superb  organization  perfected  during   the  war  was  vir- 
tually disbanded  by  the  Republican  administrations  that  followed. 
Our  Army  of  4.000.000  men  was  reduced  to  a  paltry  200.000.     Our 
Navy  was  greatly  reduced  under  the  Kellogg  Treaty,  great  modem 
battleships  were  actually  towed  out  Into  the  ocean  and  sunk,  and 
our  merchant   marine   rusted   away  at   the   docks.     Appropriations 
for  national  defense  were  cut  to  the  bone  and.  while  the  nations  of 
Europe    were    mechanizing    their    armies    and    building    buge    air 
forces    this   country   was  experimenting  with   a   few   "samples"   of 
modern  equipment.     All  our  military  and  naval  experts  agree  that 
our  first  line  of  defense  Is  our  Navy.     Under  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
we   have    undertaken    to   defend    the    whole    Western    Hemisphere, 
our  line  extending,  therefore,  from  pole  to  pole  on  both  the  east 
and  the  west,  yet  the  Hoover  administration  did  not  appropriate 
one  cent  for  naval  extensions. 

The  Democratic  administration  recognized  the  plight  of  our  na- 
tional defense  from  the  beginning,  and  our  President  has  caUed  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  same  at  each  session,  and  we  have  done 
more  than  the  average  citizen  realizes.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
administration  we  have  appropriated  $4,200,000,000  for  naval  ex- 
nanslon  alone.  We  now  have  3.200  naval  planes,  and  are  increasing 
this  number  at  the  present  time  to  6.000.  We  have  built  and  now 
have  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  navy  in  the  world,  and  under 
the  Vinson  bill  we  are  engaged  In  a  4-year  expansion  of  the  same, 
building  294  capital   and  auxiliary  ships  as  fast  as  our  yards  '*-" 
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mrn  them  atxt     Oar  n«Tal  aviation  Is  the  largest  and  most  efficient 

In  the  world.  _  ,  .         .     »w 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  we  have  the  greatest  naval  base  in  the 
Pacific  the  Gibraltar  of  the  west.  The  fortifications  of  the  Panama 
Canal  are  the  best  and  strongest  known.  We  are  training  thousands 
of  yoimg  Bien  now  as  avlatkm  plloU  and  ground  mechanics,  this 
training  being  done  at  the  best  technical  schools  in  the  country, 
and  we  are  buHdlng  planes  for  these  pilots.  It  is  not  Intended  that 
this  ezptourion  will  stop  until  we  are  sxjpreme  in  the  air.  Our  Army 
Is  being  mechanized,  and  we  are  training  It  in  a  systematic  way  at 
Port  Bennlng  and  elaerwhere  In  maneuvers  as  like  actual  warfare  as 

possible. 

It  la  estimated  by  experts  that  it  requires  60  tons  of  shipping  for 
each  man  carried  across  the  sea  In  an  expeditionary  force,  and  that, 
therefore,  our  Navy  demands  first  attention  so  that  we  may  be 
able  at  all  times  to  stop  any  such  force  from  landing  here.  But  we 
have  not  neglected  our  Army.  We  have  a  standing  Army,  well 
tramed.  of  230,969  men  and  a  National  Ouard  of  253.000  men.  They 
are  well  armed  and  equipped.  We  have  over  75.000  trained  Reserve 
officers  ready  for  service.  The  air  force  of  the  Army  is  about  the 
same  as  that  ot  the  Navy,  and  we  have  1,400  commercial  pilots 
besides. 

It  is  agreed  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  that 
may  arise  as  a  result  of  the  Eurt^pean  tragedy  and  be  ready  to 
defend  western  democratic  civilization  against  any  combination  of 
forces  that  may  conspire  against  us. 

Our  President  recognized  this  long  ago  and  forcefully  directed 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  prepardness  In  his  January  message 
to  ua. 

We  have  already  reoognlaed  the  danger  of  subversive  groups 
here,  and  the  Dies  committee  has  worked  long  and  Is  now  work- 
ing daily  to  Identify  this  "fifth  column."  Chairman  Vinson  has 
already  Intrxxluoed  a  bill  to  close  our  doors  to  inunigration  during 
this  War.  A  bill  will  be  Introduced  this  week  to  greatly  increase 
antiaircraft  defense  and  also  our  military  and  naval  air  forces. 
Congress  seems  determined  to  have  this  country  prepared. 

I  believe  that  we  should  begin  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
Nlcaraguan  Canal  at  once.  Any  interference  with  the  Panama 
Canal  might  seriovisly  Interfere  with  the  mobility  of  our  fleet, 
and  as  now  constructed  the  Panama  Canal  barely  permits  the 
clearance  of  our  largest  battleships,  the  Canal  being  only  2  feet 
wider  than  the  width  of  the  ships  of  the  largest  class. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  our  dUtrict  appreciate  your  patriotic 
and  wise  movement  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attenUon  of 
thoughtful  citizens. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  America  wJl  be  spared  from  war.  but  I 

believe  that  our  best  insurance  \a  prepardness. 

Sincerely. 

A.  Snnrrr  Camt. 


New  Veterans'  Hospital  Authorized  for 
Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1940 


LBTTEB  FROM  BRIO.  OKN.  FRANK  T.  H1NE3 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  Roosevelt  recog- 
nized the  need  fw  additional  hospital  facilities  to  accommo- 
date the  many  thousands  of  war  veterans  in  Pennsylvania, 
when  on  May  9  he  approved  in  principle  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization  which  included  a  new  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facility  consisting  of  400  general  hos- 
pital beds  and  784  domiciliary  beds  in  the  Pennsylvania  area. 

Hie  action  of  the  Chief  Executive  is  made  known  in  the 
following  letter  received  from  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines.  Chairman. 
Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization: 

Mat  14.  1940. 

Hon.  Jamb  B.  Van  Zanot, 

Hou9e  of  Repreae  ntativea.  Washiitffton,  D.  C. 
Mt  DBAS  CoNGaxBSMAN :  In  ttie  program  of  future  construction 
for  the  Vetenms'  Administration  for  accompllsliment  from  year 
to  year  within  the  period  of  the  next  10  year»,  recommended  by 
the  Federal  Board  of  Hoepltallzatlon  to  the  President  and  ap- 
proTed  In  principle  by  the  President  on  May  9.  there  U  Included  a 
new  Veterans'  Administration  facility,  consisting  of  400  general 
hospital  beds  and  784  domlcUlary  beds.  In  the  Pennsylvania  area. 


Immediate   consultation   is  contemplated   with   the   Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  determine  upon  how  funds  may  best 
be  made  available  to  \indertake  necessary  prellmtnary  work,  Buch 
as  the  selection  of  site  and  preparation  of  plans. 
Very  truly  yours. 

FaANX  T.  Hnras,  ChairmaTi. 


Ci\il  Aeronautics  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1940 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  when  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  bill  was  pending  before  it,  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  member  to  determine  whether  the  administration  over 
aviation  would  rest  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  where  it 
was,  or  to  determine  and  create  a  new  agency  known  as  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

A  great  discussion  arose  as  to  who  and  what  department 
was  best  fitted  for  its  supervision  and  its  regulation. 

We  were  all  familiar  with  what  was  happening  to  aviation 
at  the  time  the  proposal  was  made  to  Congress  for  a  change 
in  the  administration  of  those  by  departmental  interference 
over  this  industry — interference  manifested  for  power  of  con- 
trol over  aviation. 

The  Government  has  had  a  hand  in  practically  every  step 
of  this  industry  from  its  beginning  to  where  it  is  today. 

The  first  air-mail  routes  were  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Later  private  companies  carried  the  mail  under  sub- 
stantial subsidies,  and  every  Member  of  Congress  is  very  famil- 
iar with  the  scandals  that  followed.  Following  these  scandals 
the  public  was  aroused  and  demanded  of  this  administration 
that  proper  steps  be  taken  to  safeguard  this  industry,  yet  in 
Its  infancy,  from  its  shameful  surroundings.  Then  the  Gov- 
ernment tried  carrying  the  mails  again  by  placing  Army  pilots 
with  Army  planes,  and  we  know  the  results  of  what  happened. 

Finally,  a  complete  reorganization  was  proposed,  and  on 
Tuesday.  March  10,  1938,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  met  to  consider  and  hold  hearings  on  biU 
H.  R.  9733.  to  create  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  beginning  of  these  hearings  my  mind 
was  made  up  to  place  the  Authority  of  Civil  Aviation  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  Commission  deahng  with 
the  problems  of  carriers  and  a  Commission  that  has  proven 
through  the  years  of  its  capability;  Its  personnel  Is  of  the 
highest  tyj)e  to  be  found  in  any  Government  department. 
But  knowing  of  its  many  problems  that  is  was  confronted 
with,  especially  with  new  legislation  created  for  the  purpose 
of  truck  and  bus  regulation,  that  this  Commission  had  its 
hands  full,  and  therefore  felt  the  need  of  a  new  agency  to 
deal  with  aviation. 

In  the  testimony  presented  by  Clinton  M.  Hester,  Assistant 
General  Counsel,  Treasury  Department,  he  states: 

Before  discussing  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  I  wish  to 
preface  my  remarks  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  circumstances  sxir- 
rounding  its  presentation  to  this  committee  In  its  present  form. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  there  were  pending  several 
bUls  dealing  with  the  subject  of  civil  aviation.  Because  of  this 
fact  the  Interdepartmental  Coramittee.  consisting  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  six  executive  departnients — State,  War.  Navy,  Post  Offlce, 
Commerce,  and  Trefurury — was  established  last  faU  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  these  bills  and  making  such  recommendations  thereon 
to  the  Congress  as  the  Committee  might  deem  advisable. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  held  hearings  for  2  months, 
during  which  representatives  ol  every  phase  of  the  aviation  Industry 
appeared  and  testified  concerning  the  type  of  civil  aviation  legis- 
lation that  should  be  recoimnended.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
hearings  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  embodied  its  reccm- 
mendatlons  in  the  form  of  a  blU  which  it  submitted  to  Representa- 
tive LsA  for  his  consideration. 
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Under  its  provision  air  lines  operating  in  Interstate,  over- 
seas, and  foreign  commerce  would  be  required  to  obtain  cer- 
tificates of  convenience  and  necessity  from  the  Authority,  and 
the  Authority  would  be  authorized  to  regulate  the  rates  and 
other  practices  of  such  air  lines. 

The  bill  would  cancel  existing  air-mail  contracts  and  au- 
thorize the  air  Lines  to  carry  mail  under  certificates  of  con- 
venience and  necessity  issued  by  the  new  Authority. 

To  this  new  agency  would  be  transferred  all  the  powers 
relating  to  civil  aeronautics  which  are  now  exercised  by  the 
Department  cf  Commerce,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  Post  OCBce  Department,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  postal  functions,  which  would  be  retained  by  the 
Post  OfQce  Department. 

The  functions  to  be  transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  the  new  agency  are  those  relating  to  the  safety 
regulaticn  of  commercial  and  private  flying  and  the  fixing 
of  the  rates  for  carriage  of  air  mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  many  fine  provisions  provided  for 
in  this  bill,  that  has  helped  aviation  since  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  was  created.  Under  the  set-up  of  this 
act.  aviation  was  lifted  out  of  the  terrible  mess  it  was  in, 
and  has  accomplished  an  outstanding  record  for  civil  avia- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  under  this 
administration. 

Under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  we  know  who  is 
doing  the  job.  We.  of  the  Democratic  Party,  can  look  with 
pride  of  its  fine  manner  under  which  it  has  functioned  for 
the  past  2  years,  for  experiences  of  the  past  demonstrate  the 
utter  failure  of  the  plan  proposed  here,  under  the  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  IV. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  selfishness  of 
departmental  heads  has  ill-advised  the  President,  for  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  it  was  the  Administration  that 
wanted  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  created.  Therefore, 
Mr.  SjJeaker.  I  cannot  agree  with  administrative  leaders 
that  now  want  to  abolish  this  outstanding  agency  that  has 
proved  its  wcrth  to  civil  aviation. 


Public  Works  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  RAY  C.  KIRKPATBICK 


Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  Ray 
C.  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  on  Labor  Relations.  Public  Works 
Administration,  Federal  Works  Agency,  convention  of  the 
Florida  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  April 
9,  1940: 

As  assistant  en  Labor  Relations  for  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion. I  bring  yoa  the  prrscn.il  greetings  of  Mr  John  M.  Carmody. 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  and  Col.  E.  W.  Clark. 
Acting  Ccmmlssloner  of  the  Public  Works  Administration.  They 
desire  for  you  a  most  successful  convention. 

It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  t>e  here  today,  and  to  tell 
you  briefly  something  about  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
Further.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  I  speak  to  you  of  this  agency 
for.  after  lull  consideration  is  given  to  its  broad  range  of  objectives 
and  accomplishments  It  must  still  be  concluded  that  the  P  W.  A. 
was  formed  as  an  emergency  mea-sure  designed  to  as.slEt  the  work- 
Ingman   In   general,   and   the  building  trades  In  particular. 

A  moment's  reflection  will,  I  believe,  serve  to  demonstrate  this 
idea  You  will  recall  the  universal  distress  experienced  by  all 
classes  of  our  society  when.  In  1933,  the  legislation  forming  this 
agency  was  enacted  Farmers.  Industrialists,  merchants — everyone 
felt  the  fear  and  stringency  of  the  period.     AU  economic  acUvlty 


languished  and  the  Industrial  machine  faltered  seriously.  Money 
was  scarce,  particularly  among  those  of  the  lower  income  brackets; 
construction  of  -uiy  nature  was  rare;  and  hunger  and  extreme  want 
were  common.  The  present  progressive  administration,  under  the 
direction  of  President  Roosevelt,  realized  the  serlousnesB  of  the  * 
emergency  and  undertook  forceful  measures  In  an  effort  to  over-  ik 
come  tlie  more  pressing  problems. 

It  was  appreciated  that  true  corrective  measures  mtist  begin  with 
those  in  greatest  need.  Therefore  plans  were  formulated  whereby 
the  destitute  and  hungry  could  be  given  necessities  immediately 
and  a  means  of  securing  an  appropriate  standard  of  living  In  the 
luiure.  To  that  great  class  of  our  people  termed  "consumers"  there 
had  to  be  restored  adequacy  of  purchasing  power.  With  this  ac- 
complished, a  base  would  be  established  upon  which  true  recovery 
could  be  founded. 

The  immediate  needs  were  alleviated  throtxgh  direct  relief  and 
made-work  projects.  An  addltlonea  plan  was  then  prepared 
whereby  emplojTnent  could  be  created  on  a  scale  s\ifllclently  broad 
to  be  effective,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  efforts  of  those  thus 
employed  would  contribute  to,  rather  than  burden,  society.  The 
purpose  of  these  efforts  was  to  aid  In  restoring  the  national  pur- 
chasing power  and  thereby,  with  other  means,  to  initiate  a  national 
recovery. 

The  latter  plan  was  put  Into  operation  when  the  Public  Works 
Administration  was  established  In  1933  and  authorized  to  embfwk 
upon  the  largest  program  of  public  construction  ever  entrusted  to 
a  single  agency.  Powered  by  an  Initial  appropriation  of  $3,330,000,- 
000.  P.  W.  A.  was  charged  with  encouraging  widespread  public  con- 
struction. The  program  was  introduced  In  two  phases — Federal 
and  non-Federal.  Under  the  first,  projects  such  as  the  construction 
cf  navy-yard  facilities.  Army  barracks.  Federal  prisons,  the  dredging 
of  navigable  streams,  and  works  of  a  similar  nature  were  under- 
taken. Further  construction  was  Initiated  on  those  huge  reclama- 
tion projects  desirable  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  yet  too  large 
to  be  undertaken  by  private  interests.  Typical  of  these  are  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Shasta  Dam,  and  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal. 

Tlie  non-Federal  phase  of  the  program  was  of  a  different  natvire. 
Here  an  opportunity  was  given  public  bodies  everywhere  to  con- 
struct schools,  highways,  sewers,  hospitals,  or  any  other  project 
that  was  desired  and  needed  by  the  local  group  to  be  served.  Under 
this  phase  participation  was  encouraged  by  giving  to  the  public 
bodies  funds  not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials. It  was  necessary  that  all  construction  be  approved  as  to 
need,  type  of  construction,  utility,  and  design.  Long-term  loans 
at  reasonable  Interest  rates  w^ere  also  made  available  where  appro- 
priate Subsequent  legislation  by  Congress  In  later  years  Increased 
the  grant  to  not  In  excess  of  45  percent  of  costs. 

Three  factors  were  outstanding  concerning  this  program.  First. 
It  created  a  large  amount  of  on-site  work  under  desirable  working 
conditions.  Second,  industry  was  stimulated  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  materials  required.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
program  P.  W.  A.  material  orders  constituted  over  three-fourths  of 
the  total  output  in  some  industries.  Third,  the  projects  were  of  a 
permanent  nature  designed  to  serve  this  and  future  generations. 
Through  your  personal  experience,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that 
these  projects  are  sound  in  construction,  utilitarian  In  purp>ose. 
and  beautiful  In  design.  I  refer  you  to  the  Life  magazine  dated 
April  1,  1940,  for  illustrations  of  over  50  of  these  P.  W.  A  projects. 
Gentlemen,  expending  of  funds  for  such  purposes  is  more  than  mere 
"•pump  priming." 

This  program  was  of  particular  Interest  to  our  3,000,000  skilled 
building  craftsmen.  These  men  had  participated  In  the  boom 
building  period  between  1922  and  1930,  during  which  time  con- 
struction costing  on  an  average  over  $10,000,000,000  annually  was 
accomplished.  Strangled  by  the  depression,  this  annual  figure  had 
dwindled  In  1933  to  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  the  peak  year. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  it  follows  that  less  than  a  third  of  the 
building-trades  craftsmen  were  working  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity.    I  am  sure  you  will  remember  these  trying  times. 

When  the  Government  embarked  upKin  an  extensive  program 
of  public-works  construction,  therefore,  the  building  trades  were 
markedly  affected.  The  plan  was  particularly  attractive  because 
construction  was  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  normal  contract 
method,  and  all  workmen  were  to  be  employed  at  prevailing  ratee 
of  pay  and  under  favorable  working  conditions.  Although  prefer- 
ence was  granted  to  those  men  on  relief  rolls,  union  locals  were 
designated  as  proper  referral  agencies,  and  with  the  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  provided  the  only  sources 
from  which  men  could  be  obtained. 
This  program  proved  very  popular.     Ftom  July   1933  to  March 

1939  P  W.  A.  aided  In  the  construction  of  35  percent  of  the 
Nations  hospitals  and  allied  public-health  facilities,  65  percent 
of  all  courthouses,  city  halls,  and  other  nonresidential  public 
buildings:  65  percent  of  all  sewage-treatment  planU;  and  70  per- 
cent of  all  education  buildings. 

You  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  in  learning  the  extent  to 
which   Florida  has  participated   In  this  program.     As  of   March    1, 

1940  231  projects  had  been  or  were  bttng  constructed  by  local 
public  bodies  In  your  State,  estimated  to  cost  $40,126,020;  73  of 
these  projects  were  educational  buildings,  and  79  of  the  remaining 
were  sewers,  waterworks,  or  power  facilities.  An  outstanding 
example  of  local  Improvement  under  this  program  Is  the  construc- 
tion of  your  great  bridge-highway  system  across  the  keys. 
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In  addition,  there  have  been,  or  are  being,  constructed  In  Flor- 
ida 285  project*  eetlmated  to  cost  $26,000,883  under  the  Federal 
pro<o-am.  This  phase  of  P.  W.  A.  Is  financed  entirely  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  and  U  responsible  In  this  State  for  auch  works 
as  the  flood-control  project  at  Lake  <»eechobee.  extensive  con- 
struction at  the  Pensacola  air  station,  numerous  Coast  Guard 
stations,  and  the  conservation  program  being  conducted  In  the 
Sverglades. 

In  all.  616  projects  estimated  to  cost  $66,326,903  have  been  con- 
structed m  Florida  by  the  Public  Works  Administration.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  determined  that 
S5  8  percent  of  the  money  spent  for  labor  and  materials  on  these 
project*  Is  received  In  wages.  This  program  has.  therefore,  placed 
approximately  $22000.000  In  the  pocketo  ol  Florida  workmen. 
The  figure  is  particularly  Impressive  in  light  of  a  further  study 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  disclosed  that,  for  every 
man-botir  of  work  created  on  the  site  of  a  Public  Works  Admln- 
tetratlon  project.  3  4  man-hours  of  work  are  necessary  to  provide 
the  required  materials.  It  may  be  safely  said,  therefore,  the 
P  W.  A.  program  in  Florida  has  resulted  In  the  creation  of  ap- 
proximately $50,000,000  In  wages. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  is  now  being  liquidated.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds,  it  has  been  necessary  to  return  some 
96  applications  for  granU  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional projects  In  Florida,  estimated  to  cost  $43,562,982. 

There  are  now  pending  in  Congress  bills  to  perpetuate  in  vari- 
ous forms  the  purposes  of  this  administration.  Notable  among 
these  is  Senate  bill  No.  3589.  introduced  by  Senator  Anbrfws,  of 
this  State,  which  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  000  to 
be  loaned  to  public  bodies  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  public- 
health  and  educational  projects,  and  facilities  for  recreation  and 
the  handling  and  storage  of  farm  products. 

The  outcome  of  this  and  the  other  proposed  legislation  Is  net 
known,  but,  regardless  of  the  future,  we  who  are  connected  with 
P.  W.  A.  take  great  satisfaction  in  its  splendid  accomplishments 
and  in  the  knowledge  that  a  means  has  been  determined  whereby 
depressions  can  be  overcome  through  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
FMeral,  State,  and  local  GovernmenU. 


Volume  of  Federal  Housing  Administration  tnruring  operations,  by 

cotiTUieJ,  Kanstu 

[Net  cumulative  tot&ls  through  Dec.  31,  1939] 


Thirty  Millions  of  Dollars  for  Home  Financing 
Purposes  in  Kansas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14,  1940 


LITTER  FROM  STEWART  MCDONALD 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Stewart  McDonald.  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  summary  of  operations  of 
that  agency  In  the  Fifth  Congressional  EMstrict  of  Kansas, 
broken  down  by  counties,  through  the  close  of  the  year  1939 : 

Fkdixal  Hottsing  AoicnnsrsATioN. 

Washington.  April  29.  1940. 
The  Honorable  Johh  M.  Hottston, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dbab  Comokbssmah  Hotjstom:  The  semiannual  summary  of 
F  H  A.  operations  reveals  that  24.818  families  in  Kansas  have  re- 
ceived loans  of  $30,405,660.36  for  home-financing  purposes.  These 
loans  were  made  by  private  lending  Institutions  and  had  been 
Insured  by  the  f^ederal  Housing  Administration  as  of  the  close  of 
business  December  31.  1999. 

Of  this  amotint.  17.169  temUles  obtained  $6392.633.26  in  order 
to  improve,  repair,  and  remodel  their  properties  under  the  property- 
Improvement  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

In  addition,  F.  H.  A.  Insured  loans  totaled  $25,013,017  in  Kansas 
for  the  purpose  of  «l*^«'^«r«g  hcnne  ownership  for  7,649  families. 
At  the  present  time  approximately  12.000,000  people  In  the  United 
States  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  F.  H.  A.  program. 

The  F.  H.  A.  Insured  mortgage  has  been  a  most  instrumental 
factor  in  developing  new  home  coiutructlon.  the  year  1939  breaking 
all  records  In  volimie  of  loans  Insiued.  The  1940  volume  thvis  far 
exceeds  even  last  year  and  I  feel  confident  In  forecasting  that  1940 
will  show  the  greatest  small -home  building  program  since  1927. 

H  you  desire.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  a  further  summary 
of  F.  H.  A.  operations  In  Kansa-s.  broken  down  by  cotmUes  through 
the  dose  of  the  year  193tt. 
Sinoerely  youn, 

Btkwaxt  McDonald. 

Administrator. 
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- 
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2,  787     890, 058.  77 

1,701 

6.  043.  455 

1  488       ft,  933.  513.  77 

Arm  Our  Army  at  Once 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14,  1940 


EDITORLAL  FROM  THK  CHICAGO  TRIBUNB 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune) 

ASM   OXm  ARMT   AT  ONCE 

(An  Editorial) 

Perhaps  there  are  Americans  who  think  they  have  something 
tangible  to  show  for  the  eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars  spent  on 
national  defense  In  the  last  10  years.  Th.-y  are  wrong  If  our 
Army  were  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  test  as  the  armies  of  Europe 
are  meeting  todjy  we  should  suffer  a  defeat  which  would  be  as 
prompt  as  it  would  be  ignominious  and  humiUating 

Little  Belgium  is  far  better  prepared  to  meet  an  Invader  than 
we  are.  We  couldn't  stand  off  a  flrst-class  power  on  land  for  a 
week  We  have  a  population  of  130.000  000.  and  the  greatest  Indus- 
trial organization  the  world  has  ever  known,  but  our  factories  could 
not  begin  to  produce  the  necessary  supplies  for  an  army  In  a  year, 
and  by  that  time  they  would  not  be  our  factories. 

An  overstatement?  An  fxaggeration?  Well,  an  army  needs 
rifles  The  sluggish  minds  of  the  Ordnance  Department  finally  de- 
cided 30  years  too  late  that  en  automatic  rifle  was  desirable  We 
ought  to  have  equipment  for  half  a  million  men.  at  least  The 
Army  staff,  in  fact,  is  reckoning  on  an  army  of  a  million  at  the 
start  of  a  war  We  haven  t  enough  of  the  new  rifles  to  keep  even 
a  division  supplied  with  them.  At  last  reports  there  were  fewer 
than  8.000  of  th  ?  guns  available,  and  the  qtiantlty  is  tieing  increa.sed 
by  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  a  month  It  is  still  far  from 
certain  that  the  new  gun  is  nearly  a.s  good  as  the  bureaucrats  say 
It  is,  but  whether  it  Is  good  or  not  so  pocd.  this  country  didn't  get 
a  supply  of  modern  rifles  for  its  eight  and  one-half  billions 

Our  lack  of  modern  artillery  is  even  more  appalling  Practically 
speaking,  we  haven't  any  Such  cannon  as  we  have  would  br  cut- 
ranged  and  put  cut  of  action  in  a  few  days  If  not  in  a  few  hcurs  of 
such  fighting  as  li  now  being  seen  in  Europe  We  didn't  get  artillery 
for  our  eight  and  one-half  billions. 

In  antiaircraft  weapons  our  deficiency  Is  even  more  glaring. 
We  have  about  50  high-grade  guns  of  3-lnch  caliber  which  were 
obsolete  before  they  were  issued.  We  have  perhaps  a  dozen  modern 
weapons  of  heavier  caliber.  And  that's  all  We  didn't  get  anti- 
aircraft defense  for  our  eight  and  one-half  billions. 

If  there  Is  anything  to  be  learned  from  the  war  in  Ehirope  it  is 
the  military  value  of  airplanes.  In  this  department  we  are  hope- 
lessly outclassed  The  Army  tc<lay  has  only  2.700  planes  and  of 
these  all  but  52  large  bombers  are  regarded  as  obsolete  They 
would  have  been  all  right  in  the  last  war  or  even  6  years  ago.  but 
they  would  be  outfought  by  the  speedier  and  better  armed  types 
which  are  now  flying  over  Belgium  and  Holland.  We  dldn  t  get  an 
air  force  for  our  eight  and  one-half  billions 

And  so  it  goes.  Perhaps  we  have  enough  flags  and  bugles,  but 
we  are  woefully  short  of  arms  and  much  of  what  we  have  is  so 
Inferior  in  quality  as  to  be  negligible.  As  matters  stand  today,  ws 
are  a  push-over  for  any  flrst-class  military  power  which  can  effect 
a  landing  on  our  shores. 
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There  Is,  of  course,  the  Navy,  but  iK>bcdy  can  feel  certain  that 
It  Is  able  to  withstand  the  kind  of  punishment  which  a  navy  must 
take  in  the  1940  kind  ef  war.  It  may  well  be  true  that  most  of  It 
Is  obsolete  and  that  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  ships  to  meet  modern 
weapons  of  attack  would  be  so  great  as  to  warrant  scrapping  the 
whole  fleet  and  starting  anew. 

A  distrust  of  the  designers  and  builders  of  our  ships  appears  to 
be  shared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself.  Mr  Edison  per- 
mitted himself  to  say  the  other  day  that  he  would  like  to  get  s»>me 
Civilian  brains  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  the  ships.  He  could  use 
some,  too,  in  supervising  construction  in  the  hope  that  endless 
delays  would  be  avoided. 

In  the  world  In  which  we  live  our  country  should  be  strong.  In 
fact.  It  is  grotesquely  weak,  unprepared,  wholly  unequal  to  the 
tasks  which  a  cautious  diplomacy  would  Impose  upon  it.  and  our 
diplomacy  Is  not  cautious 

We  have  paid  a  fabulous  price  for  nert  to  nothing.  We  issue 
grandiose  proclamations  telling  the  rest  of  the  world  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do,  but  we  haven't  the  means  to  enforce  our  will  and 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  flrst-class  nation  which  calls  for  a 
showdovni . 

The  situation  demands  prompt  and  thoroughgoing  correction. 
The  monopoly  of  the  ordnance  officers  and  the  Navy  constructors 
should  be  broken  The  Army  and  Navy  should  tell  the  manufac- 
ttirers  of  this  country  what  it  wants  by  way  of  performance  and 
then  leave  it  to  the  engineering  brains  of  the  country  to  devise  the 
weapons  and  to  the  industries  of  the  country  to  build  them. 

The  advice  of  competent  men  not  on  the  active  list  should  be 
solicited  not  occasionally  but  constantly  and  followed.  Such  men 
as  Rlckenbacker.  Lindbergh,  and  Al  Williams  have  repeatedly  warned 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  German  air  force, 
but  the  warning  was  long  unheeded.  In  truth,  these  three  men  and 
a  few  more  like  them  have  more  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  aviation  than  is  possessed  by  the  entire  bureaucracy,  and 
their  Judgment  and  advise  are  corresp>ondingly  valuable.  In  common 
sense  their  recommendations  should  be  set  up  as  a  guide.  Other- 
Wise,  we  shall  continue  to  spend  Immense  sums  for  planes  and  still 
be  unready  for  war. 

America  is  unprepared  and  each  day  finds  us  falling  further 
behind.  We  are  rich,  and  fat.  and  feeble.  The  confidence  of  Con- 
gress in  the  ability  of  our  armed  services  to  provide  us  with  an 
adequate  apparatus  of  defense  has  been  misplaced  The  time  has 
come  for  a  radical  shaking  up  and  shaking  out  of  the  uniformed 
bureaucracy  in  Washington  The  national  danger  can  be  averted 
only  if  an  aroused  country  demands  from  the  playboy  in  the  White 
Bouse  the  houseclearUng  which  is  long  overdue. 


The  Real  Agricultural  "Merry-Go-Round" 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  Congress 
adjourns  legislation  should  be  passed  which  will  be  a  per- 
manent solution  of  our  agricultural  problem.  We  should 
not  continue  from  year  to  year  with  ill-considered,  make- 
shift legislation,  much  of  which  actually  is  detrimental  to 
our  fanners.  Agriculture  has  been  used  as  a  political  foot- 
ball. It  is  our  basic  industry  and  we  shaU  never  have  a 
prosperous  condition  until  we  have  prosperous  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  legislation  which  has  been  passed  under 
the  New  Deal  appears  so  much  at  cross  purposes  that  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  wasted  each  year,  these  millions  being  expended  largely 
because  of  the  conflicts  of  New  Deal  legislation  and  activities 
without  producing  real  benefits  to  agriculture. 

First,  Congress  appropriates  about  $500,000,000  a  year  for 
controlling  agricultural  production  through  the  Agriculture 
Department.  The  average  farmer  received  very  limited 
amounts  of  this  money. 

Second,  Congress  appropriates  over  $200,000,000  a  year  to 
cut  out  and  control  production  by  parity  payments:  these 
parity  payments  go  to  cotton,  com,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco 
farmers.  Many  States  have  never  seen  a  dollar  of  this 
money.  Ten  States  received  ever  one-half  of  this  money. 
Texas  alone  received  27  percent  of  this  money  in  1  year. 
Cotton  farmers  received  45  percent  of  the  total  money  set 
aside  for  parity. 

Third.  Congress  appropriates  over  $100,000,000  a  year  to 
increase  farm  production  by  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 


tion, which  subsidizes  new  farmers  and  sets  them  up  In  the 
farming  business. 

Fourth.  Congress  appropriates  over  $100,000,000  a  year  to 
take  the  farm  surpluses  off  the  market. 

Fifth.  Congress  continues  to  appropriate  and  provide  $100.- 
000,000  to  put  more  land  under  irrigation  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  more  crops  and  increasing  tlie  surpluses  so  more 
appropriations  will  be  needed  for  control  of  the  surpluses. 

Sixth.  The  President  reduced  the  tarifl  on  farm  products 
to  an  extent  where  over  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  competitive 
agricultural  products  were  imported  during  the  last  7  years, 
at  an  average  of  over  $500,000,000  worth  each  year. 

In  short  (1)  we  appropriate  millions  of  dollars  to  Increase 
production  by  putting  new  farms  into  production.  (2)  We 
appropriate  more  millions  to  cut  out  and  control  the  produc- 
tion which  we  have  already  appropriated  millions  to  Increase; 
and  then,  (3)  we  appropriate  more  millions  of  dollars  to  take 
the  surpluses  o£E  the  market,  for  which,  we  appropriate  mil- 
lions to  increase;  and  finally,  (4)  we  lowered  the  tariff  there- 
by allowing  the  importation  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
agricultural  products.  This  does  not  make  sense.  The 
farmers  have  had  $3,000,000,000  in  subsidies  by  the  New  Deal. 
They  lost  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  markets  by  imports.  Their 
share  of  the  increased  debt  is  $6,000,000,000,  which  they  will 
have  to  repay,  with  interest,  when  the  great  day  of  reckoning 
comes. 

Year  by  year,  month  by  month,  and  day  by  day.  we  see 
these  follies  in  Congress.  Last  year  while  the  Surplus  Com- 
modies  Corporation  was  spending  $30,000,000  of  pubUc  money 
in  buying  up  and  giving  away  surplus  commodities  we  im- 
ported $92,000,000  of  the  same  commodities  from  foreign 
countries.  Would  the  taxpayers  of  any  county  in  America 
reelect  county  officials  who  spent  $100,000  to  take  productive 
land  out  of  production  in  the  north  end  of  their  county  and 
at  the  same  time  spend  another  $100,000  to  bring  a  lot  of 
unproductive  land  into  production  in  the  southern  end  of 
iheiT  county,  and  at  the  same  time  made  it  possible  to  have 
sent  into  their  county  great  quantities  of  farm  products 
which  take  away  the  markets  of  their  farmers? 

This  seems  to  be  a  real  agricultural  merry-go-round  and 
a  real  run -around  for  the  taxpayers  of  America. 


"We  Will  Go  Up  or  Down  Together;  Ours  Is  a 
Common  Destiny** 
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ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  JAARTTS.  JR.,  AT  THE  REPUB- 
LICAN STATE  CONVENTION  AT  UTTLE  ROCK,  ARK.,  ON 
MAY  11,  1940  

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  delivered  at  the  Republican 
State  convention.  Little  Rock,  Ark..  May  11,  1940: 

It  is  an  honor  I  deeply  appreciate  to  be  asked  to  addrcBs  thl» 
convention.  As  a  representative  of  New  England  I  welcome  thl« 
opportunity  to  bring  a  message  to  the  people  of  the  South. 

I  come  to  the  glamorous  and  hospitable  Southland  not  as  a 
citizen  of  another  section  alien  in  Interests  and  ideala  to  yotar 
own  I  come  to  you  as  one  of  you:  as  a  fellow  American;  as  one 
of  a  united  people,  to  talk  over  with  you  oiu  common  problems. 

I  say  I  come  to  you  as  one  of  your  own,  because  in  this  day 
when  free  constitutional  government  is  threatened  we  must  stand 
as  one  nation  We  must  stand  as  one  people  united,  as  we, 
stood  back  in  the  days  when  the  boys  of  the  South  marched 
away  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  boys  ol  the  North  to  the 
battles  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  We  must  stand  united  in 
this  battle  to  preserve  States'  rights,  and  to  maintain  our  liberties 
and  our  privileges  enshrined  in  the  constitutional  Bill  of  Righto. 
as  we  stood  imlted  when  the   boys  ol  the  South  and  the  boya 
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of  the  North  sailed  sway  together  to  splU  their  blood  on  the  battle- 
neli.  of  S^ope.  bencvlng-mistakenly.  It  1«  «ul  to  «y-t«'  "^ 
llevlng  they  were  upholding  their  Ideal  of  making  tf*  ^^^^^ 
i^e  for  democrmcy.  As  we  stood  united  then.  In  helping  to  fight  a 
^  ilLch  wt^eved  WB.  a  war  to  end  aU  wars  so  must  we  now 
^nd  united,  the  people  of  the  South  and  ttoe  people  of  the 
North  you  of  ArkaloMi  and  we  of  Massachusetta.  In  the  deter- 
mination that  we  shall  not  again  permit  our  Nation  to  become 
inv^ved  m  alien  wars;  that  the  boys  of  the  Soutb  and  the  boys 
S  SI  North  Shan  not  again  march  away  together  to  »aU  oversell 
to  fUht  in  foreign  confllcta  and  to  spUl  their  blood  in  vain. 

ThU.  uplendid  gathering  of  Republicans  Is  Impressive.  TUnew 
undoubtedly,  when  It  required  great  moral  courage,  and  pa^ionate 
devotion  to  *n  Ideal,  to  be  a  Republican  In  ArkansM.  A  ««^J8^ 
evolution  has  come  about.  Today  the  Republican  Party  actually 
is  closest  to  the  Ideals  of  Jefferson.  The  Republican  Party  Is  fight- 
ing to  preserve  States'  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  »  g»*at 
and  arix«ant  political  bureaucracy  at  Washington.  Tou  of  the 
South  like  u«  of  the  North,  face  a  dark  menace— a  sinister  threat 
to  our  UberUea— In  that  great  political  bureaucracy.  It  has  aent 
Its  tentacles  creeping  Into  every  nook  and  comer  of  this  i"jaj»*e 
•ome  great  octopus  preparing  to  crush  every  vestige  of  lioerty 
and  prtvUege  out  of  the  people  and  to  suck  dry  the  substance  of 

our  cltlxens.  .       .  ^_,. 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  remind  you  today  that  under  the  greatest, 
freest,  most  enlightened  government  ever  devised  by  themlnd 
of  man  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution  to  the  '^«eral 
Government  are  strictly  limited,  and  were  meant  to  be  so.  AU 
tbose  powers  not  specifically  granted  to  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  Constitution  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people^ 

The  true  purpose  and  function  of  government  was  well  described 
by  the  great  phUosopher.  Splnoaa.  In  the  16008  when  he  said: 

•The  last  end  of  the  sUte  Is  not  to  dominate  men.  nor  to 
restrahi  them  by  fear:  rather  it  is  so  to  free  each  man  from  fear 
that  he  may  live  and  act  with  full  security  and  without  Injury 
to  himself  or  his  neighbor.  The  end  of  the  state,  I  repeat  Is  not 
to  make  raUonal  beings  into  brute  beasts  and  machines.  It  is  to 
enable  their  bodies  and  their  minds  to  function  safely.  It  Is  to 
lead  men  to  live  by,  and  to  exercise,  a  free  reason;  that  they  may  • 
not  waste  their  strength  In  hatred,  anger,  and  guile,  nor  act  I 
unfairly  toward  one  another.     Thus  the  end  of  the  state  is  really    i 

liberty  " 

That  is  the  kind  of  government.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of 
Arkansas  and  the  South  want.  That  Is  the  kind  of  government 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  want.  That  is  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment the  Middle  West  and  the  far  West  want.  And,  please, 
God,  It  U  the  kind  of  government  we  are  going  to  continue  to 

have  in  this  country!  w.  ^  . 

We  dare  not  ignore  the  Implications  of  the  threat  which  faces 
us.  They  were  well  set  forth  by  Eugene  Lyons  in  his  description 
of  conditions  m  Russia,  when  he  said: 

"Absolutism  at  the  top  implies  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
millions,  of  large  and  small  autocrats  in  a  State  that  monopolizes 
all  means  of  life  and  expression,  work  and  pleas\ire.  rewards  and 
punlslunent*.  A  centralized  autocratic  rule  must  fimcUon  through 
a  human  machine  of  delegated  authority,  a  pyramid  of  graded 
officialdom:  each  layer  subservient  to  those  above  and  overbearing 
to  that  below.  •  •  •  Where  there  Is  only  one  employer, 
namely,  the  state,  meekness  Is  the  first  law  of  economic  survival 
W^here  the  same  group  of  officials  wields  the  terrible  powers  of 
secret  arrests  and  punishments,  disfranchisement,  hiring  and  fir- 
ing, assignments  of  ration  categories  and  living  space — only  an 
imbecile  or  someone  with  a  perverted  taste  for  martyrdom  will 
fall  to  kowtow  to  them." 

The  people  of  New  England  want  no  such  government  as  that. 
The  Arkansas  of  the  Conways,  of  Walker,  of  the  Cummlnses,  of  the 
Yells,  of  Ashley,  of  Sevier,  of  Rlngo,  Fowler,  Drew,  Pike.  Johnson. 
Miller,  and  the  other  lllustrioiis  men  who  in  their  day  put  their 
brand  upon  history  and  helped  to  establish  this  great  free  Nation, 
will  have  none  of  that  sort  of  bureaucracy.  The  South  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  will  have  none  of  that  kind  of  bureaucratic  government. 
The  West,  which  that  great  citizen  from  my  State,  Albert  W.  Pike, 
helped  to  explore  and  develop,  will  have  none  of  that  kind  of 
government. 

Neither  the  people  of  the  South  nor  the  people  of  the  North 
want  to  be  educated,  entertained,  or  supported  by  a  political 
bureaucracy. 

They  dont  want  to  be  told  what  kind  of  furnaces  they  shall  use 
In  their  cellars;  how  to  raise  their  children.  They  do  not  want  to 
be  directed  as  to  what  they  shall  or  shall  not  read,  hear,  see,  wear, 
or  eat.  They  desire  none  of  these  things  from  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
•t  Washington. 

It  was  through  steadfast  devotion  to  Ideals  of  liberty  that  our 
forefathers  eaUbUshed  this  great  Natton  on  enduring  foundations. 
Steadfast  devotion  to  ideals  of  liberty  made  possible  aU  the  real 
progreaa  eivlUsatton  has  ever  known. 

I  sincerely  believe  you  in  the  South  who  fight  for  the  RepubUcan 
Party  today  are  makittg  %  mighty  contribution  not  only  to  the  cause 
of  gentiiiM  Americanism,  but  to  the  welfare  cA  the  South  as  well. 

Tou  are  the  torch  bearers  of  a  new  era  which  must  eventually 
dawn  In  the  South.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  South  would  be 
better  off  If  there  were  two  strong  parties.  Too  long  you  have  been 
taken  for  granted.  Too  long  the  South  has  been  regarded  as  a  sec- 
tional vassal  of  a  political  party.  Too  long  the  favors  and  the 
benefits  have  gone  to  those  sections  which  had  to  t>e  wooed  and 
von.  because  the  soUd  South  was  always  ootuxted  upon  to  march 


to  the  polls  and  vote  the  ticket  straight,  whether  she  was  abused 
or  not:  whether  she  got  any  beneflu  or  not;  whether  she  received 
her  lust  dues  or  not.  ^,  ,     _ 

No  real  progress  can  come  to  any  country  or  to  any  section  unlesa 
there  is  a  genuine  advancement  of  the  whole  people.  With  compe- 
tition between  two  parties,  the  people  get  better  laws,  more  honest 
and  efficient  administration,  more  personal  liberty,  and  better  gov- 

"^It  Is  not  pleasant  for  a  boy  or  girl  bom  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dlxons  Une  to  face  the  prospect  that,  no  matter  how  able  or  brll- 
lUnt  he  or  she  may  be,  no  matter  how  high  In  the  leadership  of  their 
own  section  they  may  rise,  they  are  practically  barred  from  ever 
being  President  because  they  Uve  in  a  one-party  area. 

Now  U  the  time — a  particularly  proplUous  time — for  the 
South  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  a  one-party  system.  The 
policies  of  the  New  Deal— Impairment  of  States'  rights,  the  trans- 
fer of  control  from  the  community  to  the  Federal  Government, 
regimentation,  restriction,  and  confiscation — aU  those  are  of- 
fen-slve  to  you,  the  descendants  of  those  sturdy  pioneers  who 
developed  the  Southland.  ^    ^     «  ». 

Tou  do  not  believe  in  squandering  the  assets  of  the  Nation. 
Tou    do    not    want    the    Federal    Government    to    control    and 
dominate  the  business  life  of  this  Nation. 

You  do  not  have  to  continue  to  give  blind  loyalty  to  a  group 
that  has  wandered  completely  away  from  the  principles  endorsed 
by  you  and  your  forefathers. 

It  Is  a  grave  decision  the  men  and  women  of  the  South  are 
compelled  to  make.  I  think  there  Is  no  question  but  that  after 
carefiU  study  their  choice  will  be  for  America.  They  wUl  Join 
the  patriotic  band  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  who  will  unite 
this  yetir  to  save  this  Nation. 

The  question  confronting  us  all  is  not  so  much  whether  the 
Democrats  or  the  Republicans  will  win,  but  whether  America 
shall  be  kept  American.  Allen  philosophies  which  would  poison 
the  very  life  blood  of  our  Nation  are  finding  expression  and 
exercising  force  in  the  activities  of  the  bureaucrats.  These  alien 
Isms  must  be  stamped  out  of  this  Nation  for  ail  time.  America 
must  be  safeguarded  against  "Trojan  horses." 

The  saving  of  America  presents  the  greatest  challenge  to  our 
patriotism  we  have  ever  faced.  It  overshadows  all  narrow 
partisanship,  sectionalism,   class  hatreds,   and   suspicions. 

We  have  seen  how  Euroi>e  Is  constantly  in  war  and  turmoil 
because  of  ancient  prejudices  and  grievances.  We  must  not  per- 
mit such  a  spirit  to  continue  In  America.  The  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  West,  all  have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  preserva- 
tion and  upbuilding  of  our  country.  The  South  cannot  prosp)er 
except  that  we  In  the  North  must  benefit.  Conversely,  the  North 
cannot  prosper  without  benefiting  the  South.  We  will  go  up  or 
down  together.     Ouis  \&  a  common  destiny. 

It  was  because  of  this  deep  sense  of  our  Interest  In  yoiu-  prob- 
lems that  the  Republican  agricultural  study  committee,  composed 
of  representatives   appointed   to   study   all   phases  of   agricultural 
problems,  has  given  special  attention  to  the  difficulties  and  possi- 
bilities   of    Southern    agriculture.     One    very    Interesting    and    ex- 
1    tended  meeting  was  held  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  last   December  8  and   9. 
\    and  another  was  held  In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  March   1  and  2.     Much 
'   helpful   information  came  from   those   meetings. 
I       The  South  Is  demanding,  and  the  South  Is  entitled  to  have,  eco- 
nomic   equality    with    the    North    In    Industrtal    tuid    agricultural 
I    advancement;   In  production  capacity  and  in  purchasing  power;    in 
living  levels;    In   wage   level."?;    In  working  conditions.     The    people 
of  the  South  want,  and  they  are  entitled  to  have,  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  which  make  life  attractive  In  the  North. 

The  South  will  never  be  truly  prosperous  until  her  people  are 
on  such  an  economic  equality  with  the  North.  When  that  is 
achieved  Northern  as  well  as  Southern  producers  will  find  a  great 
new  market  here  at  home  that  heretofore  never  has  existed 

The  South  today,  fellow  citizens,  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a 
vast  new  development  which  before  the  advent  of  modem  Indus- 
trial chemistry  wits  undreamed  of.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the 
tremendoxis  strides  being  made  In  the  Southern  paper-pulp  indus- 
try, utilizing  slash  pine  as  raw  material.  The  development  of 
plastics;  83mtbetlc  resins:  Industrial  processing  of  woods  and 
sugarcane  fiber;  rayon  and  cellophane;  starch  from  Southern 
Bweetpotatoes;  cotton  roads;  aircraft  matertals  from  the  farm: 
soybeans;  castor  beans;  per  111a  seed:  tung  oil — a  great  numt>er  of 
new  farm  products  possible  because  of  the  favorable  conditions  In 
the  South — will  create  for  you  new  industries,  new  crops,  new 
sources  of   revenues,   new   markets. 

The  South  Is  not  merely  a  one-crop  country.  Cotton  Is  no  longer 
king  Tou  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  coming  with 
the  aid  of  the  new  science  of  farm  chemurgy.  It  will  completely 
overshadow  your  present  cotton  industry  and  bring  to  you  riches 
hitherto  unforeseen,  revenue  to  free  you  from  the  shackles  of 
economic  want  and  insectirlty.  and  open  to  you  the  doors  of  plenty 
and  proepertty. 

Many  of  your  most  serious  social  problems  are  rooted  in  economic 
causes.  ]tist  as  the  most  serious  social  problems  of  the  whole 
Nation  and  of  the  whole  world  are  rooted  In  economic  causes. 

Tour  social  and  economic  problems  are  our  problems.  Time  was, 
for  instance,  when  cotton  was  considered  exclusively  a  southern 
crop  and  a  southern  problem.  Today  with  the  Government  owning 
6,700.000  bales  of  cotton,  and  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion having  outstanding  loans  of  nearly  9127.000.000  on  3.683,000 
more  bales,  we  In  the  North  are  In  the  cotton  business  with  you, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not. 


Take  peanuts,  one  of  your  great  crops.  Tou  folks,  of  course,  arc 
STcare  that  this  crop  Is  protected  by  a  tariff  of  7  cents  a  pound, 
enacted  under  a  Republican  administration.  Tour  principal  com- 
petitive producers  are  India  and  China.  Those  two  countries, 
according  to  recent  market  reports,  were  selling  their  peanuts  on 
the  British  markets  at  50  percent  below  the  price  you  folks  In  the 
South  are  obtaining  for  vour  peanuts.  That  $7  per  hundred  pounds 
tariff  protection  absolutely  gives  you  the  United  States  market  for 
your  peanuts  and  protects  your  $50,000,000  a  year  industry  There- 
fore, we  Republicans  are  In  the  peanut  business  with  you.  Pca- 
nut-s  are  a  Republican  crop.  ..      ^     .   .     „ 

Some  insist  the  South  has  fared  well  from  the  standpoint  of 
governmental  relief,  both  general  and  agricultural.  Of  course,  we 
all  agree  that  In  times  of  depression  such  relief  as  is  necessary  to 
prevent  suffering  ought  to  be.  and  must  be,  provided;  but  I  am 
sure  I  speak  your  sentiments  as  well  as  mine  when  I  say  the  South 
does  not  want  to  be  permanently  on  governmental  relief.  The 
South  will  never  consent  to  be  a  pauperized  section,  depending 
upon  the  whims  and  the  favors  of  a  political  bureaucracy  at  Wash- 
ington for  existence  The  South  can  be  provided  with  new  crops, 
new  Industries,  and  new  markets  to  replace  her  lost  cotton  markets. 
Those  markets  can  be  developed  to  absorb  the  products  of  the 
South  at  fair  prices;  your  people  can  be  put  to  work  In  Industry 
at  good  American  wages  When  your  people  are  given  their  fair 
economic  chance,  they  will  not  require,  they  will  not  want,  and 
they  will  not  accept  governmental  relief. 

The  people  of  the  South  always  have  been  a  proud  people;  proud 
of  their  honor,  and  their  courage,  and  their  thrift,  and  their  self- 
reliance  and  their  initiative,  and  their  vision.  And  I  say  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  throughout  the  10  years  of  our  great  depression, 
have  lost  not  one  bit  of  that  commendable  pride.  With  an  equal 
chance  and  a  fair  field,  you  will  not  fall  to  give  a  good  account 
of  yourselves. 

We  must  uphold,  both  In  the  South  and  In  the  North,  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  States  are  supreme  within  the  rights  they  have 
never  surrenderrd 

The  South  has  a  destiny  to  help  save  this  Nation  from  the  en- 
croachments of  this  Federal  bureaucracy.  This  Is  so  because  you 
still  do  thinps — vcu  are  still  progressing — In  terms  of  home  rule. 

That  great  exponent  cf  the  South,  Henry  W.  Grady,  of  Georgia, 
once  came  to  B(v;ton,  In  my  State,  and  said  something  at  a  banquet 
that  has  always  .<:tnick  me  with  great  force.     It. was  this: 

"Far  to  the  S.-uth.  Mr  President,  separated  from  this  section  by 
a  line,  once  defined  in  Irrepressible  difference,  once  traced  In  blood, 
and  now.  thank  God.  but  a  vanishing  shadow,  lies  the  fairest  and 
richest  domain  of  this  earth.  It  Is  the  home  of  a  brave  and  hcs- 
pltable  people 

"There  Is  centered  all  that  can  please  or  prosper  humankind.  A 
perfect  cUmate.  .Tbove  a  fertile  soil,  yields  to  the  husbandman  every 
prrdiict  of  the  Tomperate  Zone.  There,  by  night,  the  cotton  whitens 
beneath  the  stars:  and,  by  day.  the  wheat  locks  the  sunshine  In  its 
bearded  sheaf  In  the  same  fields  the  clover  steals  the  fragrance 
of  the  wind  and  the  tobacco  catches  the  quick  aroma  of  the  rains. 
There  are  mountains  stored  with  cxhaustless  treasures;  forest.s.  vast 
and  primeval;  and  rivers  that,  tumbling  or  loitering,  run  wanton 
to  the  sea." 

This,  my  fellow  citizens,  has  always  been  to  me  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  descriptions  of  the  Southland. 

I  should  like  to  fee!  that  today  I  am  returning  Henry  Grady's 
visit,  and  I  should  like  to  add  in  my  simple  words  my  own  estimate 
cf  the  South: 

Land  where  the  beaut^  of  her  womanhood  Is  alike  an  Inheritance 
and  an  art;  land  where" the  honor  of  her  manhood  Is  more  prized 
than  anv  other  human  accompll.shment:  land  where  liberty  Is  dearer 
than  life  Itself;  land  where  culture,  spiritual  values — the  finer,  the 
nobler,  the  more  boautiful  qualities  of  life — mean  more  than  all 
material  possessions  Tliat  is  the  land  where  we  may  expect  to  find, 
unpolluted,  untarnished,  vigorous,  vibrant,  and  alive  that  spirit  of 
Americanism,  that  love  of  freedom,  that  sense  of  the  values  of  the 
human  soul,  and  of  individual  liberty  which  will  ever  hold  aloft 
the   torch   of    freedom  on   the   continent   of   North   America. 


The  Work  of  a  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1940 

Mr,  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time  were  the  American 
people  so  interested  or  concerned  with  what  is  going  on  in 
Washington  as  they  are  today.  But  few  of  them  are  aware 
of  the  duties  and  obligations  which  a  Congressman  must 
shoulder  while  in  Washington. 

Tlie  legal  requirements  for  a  Representative  are  that  he 
be  25  years  of  age.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  7  years. 
and  a  resident  of  the  State  in  which  he  Is  elected.  There  are 
435  Representatives,  apportioned  among  the  48  States  ac- 
cording to  populatioxL    All  are  elected  every  2  years. 


A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Representative  Just  as  he  must 
learn  to  be  a  carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  doctor.  A  new  Congressman  mu^t  begin  at  the  foot  of  the 
class  and  work  his  way  up.  No  man  should  be  elected  to  the 
House  for  a  frivolous  reason  or  simply  to  gratify  his  desires, 
because  a  Congressman's  work  is  hard  and  his  hours  of  work 
are  long.  The  oath  of  ofHce  is  administered  to  him  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  the  day  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  Congress.  He  hears  the  Speaker  intone  these 
words: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic: 
that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take 
this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of 
evasion:  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.    So  help  me  God. 

From  that  moment  the  new  Congressman  feels  he  has 
become  part  of  our  country  and  is  writing  its  history.  Pre- 
ceding generations  have  left  his  people  a  heritage  of  freedom 
and  independence  which  he  must  protect  and  preserve. 

The  drafting  of  bills,  both  private  and  general,  and  serious 
study  of  legislation  introduced,  requires  the  Congressman's 
constant  attention.  There  are  over  15,000  bills  pending  In 
Congress  today.  We  have  bills  to  revise  the  calendar,  bills  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  bills  for  anniversary  celebrations,  bills  to  pay  pen- 
sions, bills  to  provide  rotation  of  daylight  saving,  bills  to  take 
over  relics  and  historical  sites,  and  bills  which  seek  to  give 
employment  to  every  person  in  the  United  States  through 
various  schemes  or  devices. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  a  Congressman  has  become  nothing 
but  a  glorified  office  boy.  He  is  called  upon  as  a  bill  finder,  a 
getter-out  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  a  law  ex- 
plainer, issue  translator,  resolution  interpreter,  business  pro- 
moter, veterans'  afTairs  adjuster,  recoverer  of  lost  baggage;  so 
that  a  Congressman  is  finding  it  harder  each  day  to  consider 
legislation,  because  of  the  many  side  issues  which  take  his 
attention.  But  his  main  duty  is  to  study  legislation,  and  thi3 
work  must  be  done  above  all  things. 

Now  that  the  Federal  Government  has  taken  on  so  many 
new  duties,  has  established  so  many  bureaus  and  commis- 
sions, it  has  further  handicapped  the  Congressman  as  a 
legislator.  He  Is  kept  busy  calling  on  different  departments 
of  government.  For  example,  if  someone  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  Congressman  Is  asked  to  investigate 
the  matter;  if  someone  does  not  like  the  set-up  of  any  other 
rebef  work  or  Government  agency,  the  Congressman  is  asked 
j  to  check  into  the  matter;  if  a  businessman  does  not  get  a 
'  Government  contract,  he  wants  the  Congressman  to  look 
Into  it;  if  anybody  wants  a  job  of  any  kind  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congressman,  although  powerless  to 
help,  is  again  called  upon. 

The  mail  which  comes   into  the  Congressman's   oflBce   is 
very  heavy.    Some  Representatives  have  received  over  1,000 
letters  and  telegrams  in  1  day.    Let  us  take  a  typical  day  of 
a  Congressman   in  Washington,     After   the   mail  is   looked 
over   and  replies  have   been   dictated,   which  takes   a  good 
portion  of  the  morning,  the  Congressman  hustles  around  for 
weighty  conferences  with  Government  officials,  attends  com- 
mittee   meetings,    keeps    appointments    with    constituents. 
Usually  the  House  meets  at  noon,  so  that  the  afternoon  is 
spent  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  the  Congressman 
must  watch  with  an  eagle  eye  what  takes  place.    He  must 
act  on  the  legislation  being  considered  and  be  able  to  stand 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  refute  or  support  a  statement.    He 
must  be  ready  to  meet  any  challenge  or  threat  which  Is 
made  against  the  rights  of  his  constituents.    This  leaves 
the  Congressman  an  evening  of  work  at  his  office  preparing 
speeches    and    legislative    matters.    Yet,    the    Congressman 
must  appear  ready  and  willing  and  tireless  for  any  social 
duties.    A  Congressman  is  expected  to  be  present  at  all 
important  Government  functions;  he  must  attend  all  sorts 
of  meetings  and  is  expected  to  give  timely,  informative  talks 
on  current  issues.    But.  regardless  of  the  heavy  labor  in- 
volved, practically  every  Congressman  prefers  this  work  to 
any  job  he  has  ever  had  and  will  not  relinquish  his  dutlea 
as  a  Representative  without  a  terrific  fight. 
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A  very  important  factor  which  governs  a  Representative's 
standing  in  the  House,  one  which  few  people  arc  aware  of. 
Is  that  of  duraUon  of  service.  A  Congresanan's  long  service 
not  only  gives  him  experience  and  prestige  with  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  but  it  acquaints  him  with  every  branch 
and  bureau  of  the  Oovemment,  as  well  as  with  the  heads  of 
the  departments  and  the  leaders  in  the  various  bureaus  with 
which  he  has  to  deaL  A  Member  attains  high  rank  on  com- 
mittees provided  he  can  put  in  several  terms  of  continuous 
service.  If  an  old  Member  is  defeated  in  one  election  and 
then  is  returned  to  the  House  in  a  following  Congress,  he 
must  again  start  at  the  bottom  of  his  committees.  The 
Honorable  Champ  Clark,  a  former  Speaker  of  the  House, 
had  this  to  say  about  Members  in  Congress: 

The  be«t  rvUe.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  for  a  district  to  select  a  man 
with  at  least  fair  capacity,  Industrlovis,  honeat,  energetic,  sober, 
and  courageous  and  keep  him  here  so  long  as  he  discharges  his  duties 
XaithfuUy  and  well.  Such  a  man  wlU  gradually  rtae  to  high  posi- 
tion and  influence  In  the  House.  His  wide  acquaintance  with 
Members  helps  him  amazingly  in  doing  things. 

In  a  memorial  oration  before  the  two  Houses  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  life  and  death  of  James  A.  Garfield,  Senator 
Blaine  said: 

There  ts  no  test  of  a  man's  ability  in  any  department  of  public 
life  more  seveie  than  service  In  the  House  of  Representatives; 
there  Is  no  place  where  so  UtUe  deference  la  paid  to  reputation 
previously  acquired  or  to  eminence  won  outside;  no  place  where 
so  little  consideration  la  shown  for  the  feelings  or  the  faUures  of 
beginners.  What  a  man  gains  In  the  House  he  gains  by  sheer 
force  of  his  own  character,  and  If  he  loses  and  falls  back  he  must 
expect  no  mercy  and  will  receive  no  sympathy.  It  Is  a  field  In 
which  the  stirvlval  of  the  strongest  U  the  recognized  rule  and 
where  no  pretense  can  deceive  and  no  glamour  can  mislead.  The 
real  man  Is  discovered,  hU  worth  is  impartiaUy  weighed,  his  rank 
Is  irreversibly  decreed. 

American  citizens  are  likely  to  forget  or  treat  lightly  the 
privileges  of  our  Republic,  because  they  receive  them  so 
easily  the  day  they  are  bom  or  obtain  citizenship.  But  re- 
member some  of  our  fellow  men  In  Etirope  had  this  right 
only  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  they  mark  only  ghoat  ballota, 
or  no  ballots  at  all.  We  shall  retain  our  rights  as  free  citi- 
zens only  so  long  as  we  guard  them  intelligently. 

To  exercise  our  privileges  as  citizens  in  one  of  the  few 
countries  where  freedom  still  has  a  genuine  meaning;  we 
should  understand  how  our  Oovemment  functions,  and  how 
our  laws  are  made. 

Let  us  follow  a  bill  from  the  time  it  is  drafted  to  the 
time  it  becixnes  a  law.  A  Representative  can  introduce  a 
bill  on  any  subject,  but  it  is  well  to  note  that  important 
bills,  such  as  tax  trills  and  reform  measures,  are  usually 
written  by  the  members  of  the  majority  party  on  the  re- 
spective House  committees.  It  has  been  stated  that  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  many  of  the  so-called  reform  meas- 
ures were  written  at  the  White  House.  After  a  Congressman 
has  drafted  the  bill  and  is  satisfied  that  it  meets  all  legal 
and  technical  objections,  he  introduces  the  bill  by  putting 
it  in  ttie  "hopper"  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  No  speech  is  made 
at  the  time  of  introduction,  except  that  a  Congressman 
might  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  a  short  time,  to 
advise  the  House  that  be  has  introduced  a  certain  bill. 
After  the  bill  is  introduced,  it  is  usually  referred  to  the 
proper  committee  by  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House,  and 
the  bill  is  given  a  number  by  the  chief  bill  clerk.  There 
are  approximately  48  committees  to  which  different  bills 
are  referred  and  each  one  of  these  committees  specializes 
In  some  phase  of  modem  legislation. 

The  bill  is  prmted  at  the  Gtovemment  Printing  Office, 
which.  Incidentally,  Is  the  largest  printing  plant  in  the  world. 
This  ofBce  prints  Government  publications,  committee  hear- 
ings, reports,  books,  pamphlets,  and  the  daily  CoMcaEssioNAL 
RscoKo.  which  contains  a  word-for-word  account  of  all  that 
is  said  and  done  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  while  Con- 
gress Is  in  session.  After  the  committee  gets  the  bill  it  is 
considered  by  the  members  of  that  committee.  Most  of  the 
many  thousands  of  bills  that  are  Introduced  are  tabled  or 
txuried  in  committee  and  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  from  again. 
Tlioe  is  one  way  in  which  the  bill  can  be  taken  from  the 
liands  of  the  committee,  and  that  is  through  the  signing  of 


a  discharge  petition  by  218  Members  of  the  House,  but  such 
action  rarely  happens.  All  bills  are  filed  in  the  House  docu- 
ment room,  and  anyone  can  obtain  a  copy.  If  a  bill  is  of 
5<Kne  Importance  to  an  Interested  group,  they  may  exert  pres- 
sure upon  Congressmen  to  get  the  bill  considered,  either  by 
hirmg  professional  lobbyists  or  by  sending  letters  and  tele- 
grams urging  that  action  be  taken.  Normally  this  pressiire 
means  little  to  Congressmen.  When  a  committee  decides  to 
take  up  a  bill  it  may  rewrite  or  amend  it.  If  the  bill  is  of 
general  importance,  usually  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  given  to  the  bill,  since  he  introduces  the  rewrit- 
ten legislation.  The  various  committees  sometimes  decide 
to  hold  public  hearings  on  important  bills,  and  interested 
persons  or  exp>erts  are  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
case  for  or  against  the  bill.  Subcommittees  may  be  ap- 
pointed who  make  their  recommendations  to  the  full  com- 
mittee for  final  action.  If  the  committee  decides  to  report 
the  bill  to  the  House,  it  is  referred  to  the  proper  calendar. 
Usually  a  special  rule  has  to  be  ol)tained  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  bring  up  a  bill  of  major  importance  for  considera- 
tion, because  the  calendar  is  crowded  with  hundreds  of  bills. 
The  leaders  of  the  majority  party,  who  have  charge  of  the 
House  program,  then  decide  when  the  bill  is  to  come  up  for 
consideration.  I  might  mention  in  this  connection  that  the 
majority  party — ^now  the  Democrats — rule  the  House  with  an 
iron  hand.  Under  our  system  of  government  the  minority 
party  is  practically  pov^rless  to  get  any  legislation  consid- 
ered or  to  force  action  on  any  measures. 

The  majority  party  elects  the  Speaker.    They  obtain  the 
majority  of  the  members  on  each  committee  in  proportion  to 
the  nimiber  of  Members  they  have  in  the  House.    When  a 
bill  Is  brought  before  the  House,  it  is  usually  considered  In 
the  Committee  of  .the  Whole,  which  permits  action  with  only 
100  Members  present  constituting  a  quorum  instead  of  the 
usual  quonmi  of  218.    When  the  House  gets  ready  to  pasu 
a  bill,  one-fifth  of  the  Members  may  demand  a  roll  call  or 
record  vote.     Voting  machines  are  not  used,  and  it  takes 
about  one-half  hour  to  call  the  roll  of  435  Members  and 
record  their  votes.    If  the  bill  passes  the  House,  it  is  sent  to 
the  proper  Senate  committee,  which  considers  the  bill  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  House  committee.    Like  action  is  taken 
in  the  Senate  as  occurred  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
If  the  Senate  passes  the  bill  In  a  form  which  differs  from  that 
of  the  House  measure — and  I  might  say  that  this  usually  hap- 
pens— then  a  conference  committee  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives is  appointed  to  iron  out  any  differences.    The  bill 
must  then  be  approved  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  after  such  approval  it  Is  taken  to  the  President.    He  can 
either  O.  K.  the  bill  or  veto  it.    If  the  President  fails  to  return 
the  bill  to  Congress  within  10  days  it  becomes  a  law  without 
his  signature,  unless  Congress  adjourns  during  that  10-day 
period,  when  the  unsigned  bill  is  killed  by  a  so-called  pocket 
veto.     If  the  President  decides  to  veto  a  bill,  he  sends  it 
back  to  Congress  with  a  veto  message,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  can  then  override  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote.    If 
the  President  signs  the  bill.  It  goes  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  proclaims  it  a  law. 

This  is  Just  a  short  siimmary  of  lawmaking,  and  briefly 
touches  upon  the  work  of  a  Congressman.  But  it  should 
give  the  average  person  a  clearer  picture  of  what  confront* 
his  Representative  in  Washington. 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13, 1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  has 
arrived  when  our  affections,  our  fears,  and  our  prejudices  are 
to  be  tested.    It  has  been  easy  enough  to  say,  "Let  us  be  neu- 
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trar  so  long  as  the  conflict  in  Europe  and  the  Orient  was  in 
a  more  or  less  quiescent  stage. 

We  have  known — and  it  has  been  pointed  out  in  my  com- 
ments several  times — that  the  time  would  arrive  sooner  or 
later,  in  all  probability,  when  we  would  have  to  meet  squarely. 
face  to  face,  the  possibility  that  the  Allies  might  be  defeated. 
It  has  also  boen  pointed  out  that  it  was  entirely  witiiln  the 
range  of  probability  that  neutral  countries  would  be  overrun 
in  this  war.  neutral  cities  bombed,  neutral  Innocent  and 
peaceful  men,  women,  and  children  blown  to  pieces,  or  gassed, 
or  riddled  with  machine-gun  bullets.  All  of  these  inexpres- 
sibly dreadful  things  have  come  to  pass. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  there  should  be  added  to 
the  strain  on  our  sense  of  neutrality  the  example  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  leading  the  way  to  unneutral 
thinlting  and  speaking. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  that  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1916  Woodrow  Wilson  put  a  similar  emphasis  on  his 
determination  to  keep  out  of  war.  We  all  know  what 
happened. 

These  sonorous  and  sweeping  declarations  against  going  to 
war  but  approving  the  use  of  methods  "short  of  war,"  are 
worth  little  at  this  time.  To  be  sensible,  we  should  get  right 
dovm  to  the  unpleasant  facts  and  face  them. 

Will  we  continue  to  support  the  cash-and-carry  policy  of 
the  existing  Neutrality  Act? 

Will  we  approve  the  release  of  the  latest  types  of  our  war 
planes  for  sale  to  the  Allies? 

Will  we  permit  the  Allies  to  use  military  appliances  such 
as  the  American  bomb  sight  and  other  military  secrets? 

Will  we  eventually  favor  American  occupation  of  Green- 
land In  event  of  a  threat  of  Nazi  seizure? 

Are  we  sooner  or  later  going  to  occupy  Dutch  property  in 
the  Carribean? 

If  the  Allies  run  out  of  money,  say  2  years  hence,  will  we 
forbid  further  shipment  of  planes  and  other  supplies,  even 
though  a  German  victory  were  apparent,  or  would  we  weaken 
and  extend  them  credit? 

If  Germany  continues  to  win  victories,  will  we  repeal  the 
Johnson  Act  and  modify  the  present  Neutrality  Act? 

If  Japan  should  move  In  on  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and 
In  that  way  blanket  the  Philippines,  would  we  remain  pas- 
sive? 

What  will  we  do  In  event  of  the  defeat  and  subjugation  of 
England  and  France  by  Germany? 

These  are  all  exceedingly  grave  questions  which  we  must 
face,  and  face  now. 

There  is,  however,  one  outstanding  fact  that  we  must  con- 
stantly keep  in  view,  and  it  Is  this: 

If  our  national-defense  mechanism  is,  as  we  are  told,  less 
than  25  percent  efficient,  both  as  to  size  and  equipment, 
quantity  and  quality,  after  an  expenditure,  in  the  last  7 
years,  of  $8,000,000,000  in  direct  appropriations,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  funds  that  may  have  been  diverted  from 
other  appropriations  to  military  purposes,  by  Presidential 
order,  are  we  not.  in  all  common  sense,  bound  to  turn  to 
and  bring  our  ow^n  national  defense  up  to  adequacy  instead 
of  thinking  of  sending  either  money  or  men  across  the  seas? 
We  might  just  as  well  recognize  the  fact  now  that  we  are 
squarely  up  against  the  necessity  of  facing  the  naked  truth, 
that  with  a  national  debt  of  $45,000,000,000,  a  national  de- 
fense said  to  be  less  than  25  percent  efficient,  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  assert  our  traditional  position  within  the  zone 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Above  everything  else,  every  man  and  woman  should  face 
the  fact  that  the  most  intense  strain  is  going  to  be  put  upon 
our  emotions,  our  sense  of  JusUce,  of  all  those  principles 
which  make  up  what  we  call  civilization,  because  they  are 
all  being  outraged  and  trampled  imder  the  feet  of  armies  of 
ruthless,  brute  force. 

We  must  be  on  the  lookout  to  guard  ourselves  against  the 
propaganda  that  Is  certain  to  be  loosed  upon  us  in  these 


days  when  civilization  Itself  seems  to  be  tottering  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss. 

We  must  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  our  heads  clear, 
and  remember  that  in  this  materialistic  and  selfish  world 
our  first  duty  is  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation  who  must  do  the 
fighting  and  the  dying  if  we  should  lose  our  heads  and 
indulge  in  another  attempt  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy. 

Paul  V.  McNutt's  Views  on  Government  and 

Business 


EXTENSION  OF.  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PAUL  V.  McNtJTT 


Mr,  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  on 
May  6,  at  a  State-wide  democratic  rally,  Paul  V.  McNutt 
made  a  notable  speech  outlining  his  views  on  the  relations 
between  government  and  business.  Reiterating  his  adher- 
ence to  the  capitalistic  system,  he  Indicated  his  belief  that 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  America  lie  in  the  direction 
of  preserving  that  system  and  integrating  it  with  the  basic 
objectives  of  democracy,  a  real  task  for  the  statesmanship 
of  our  times.  The  title  of  his  address  was  "The  Democratic 
Party  and  Business." 

In  Indiana,  where  Mr.  McNutt,  as  Governor,  gave  our  State 
the  best  business  administration  It  ever  has  had,  he  is  recog- 
nized as  a  man  of  sound  business  judgment  and  broad  vision 
In  regard  to  the  application  of  baslness  principles  to  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  His  successful  management 
of  the  State's  finances  enabled  the  State  to  meet  every  obli- 
gation promptly  In  the  darkest  night  of  the  depression.  In- 
cluding the  salaries  due  to  school  teachers,  whereas  in  many 
States  the  teachers  were  obliged  to  go  without  pay  for  long 
periods,  and  in  some  of  our  neighbor  Commonwealths  the 
schools  had  to  be  closed.  He  was  the  sponsor  of  the  Indiana 
gross  income-tax  law.  which  has  operated  very  beneficially 
In  our  State.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to 
combine  a  keen  realization  of  the  wants  and  needs  of  our 
distressed  people  with  a  faithful  regard  for  governmental 
economy,  and  the  result  was  that  while  suffering  and  distress 
were  amply  and  sympathetically  provided  for  in  Indiana 
under  his  administration,  he  left  the  State  treasury  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  McNutt  is  now  prominently 
before  the  country  as  a  probable  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  In  the  event  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  chooses  not  to  run, 
I  think  his  Detroit  address  will  afford  citizens  of  our  country 
an  Interesting  Insight  of  his  philosophy  as  affecting  major 
pcLcies  in  the  relations  between  government  and  business 
and  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  present  his  ad- 
dress for  publication  in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
all  may  know  his  views.  The  address  referred  to  was  as 
follows : 

We  live  in  an  age  when  both  capitalism  and  democracy  are 
challenged  There  are  those  In  Europe,  and.  Indeed.  In  America. 
who   predict    that   neither   will   be    able    to   survive    the    impact   of 

world  forces.  ^  ,  ».  ..        .^w  *  <.i. 

I  believe  in  capitalism  and  In  democracy,  and  I  believe  that  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  Democratic  Party  Is  the  only  phUosophy 
consistent  with  both.  The  United  States  has  repeatedly  got  Into 
trouble  by  pursuing  a  political  course  which  was  at  variance  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  business  In  a  democratic  society. 
And  on  every  such  occasion  the  American  people  have  turned  to 
the  Democratic  Party  to  rescue  them  from  the  resulting  confusion, 
chaos  and  bewilderment  That  Is  what  happened  In  1932.  And 
because  the  question  Is  now  raised  for  reconsideration.  I  think  it 
Is  time  we  looked  mto  the  substance  of  the  arguments. 
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As  I  aee  n.  tbe  parpo«  of  bustoMB  In  our  society  to  the  pro- 
duction of  conKumere-  gooda  and  the  distribution  of  those  gooda 
among  our  130.000,000  people.  It  Is  a  tremendous  enterprlae.  nin- 
nlM  upwmrd  now  of  •70.000.000.000  a  year. 

In  a  capitalistic  acciety.  this  process  must  be  carried  on  to  such 
a  way  as  to  show  a  profit  to  the  enterprise,  and  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  potential  consumer  of  the  products  of  Indvistry.  In 
a  capitalistic  democracy  such  as  ours,  the  process  must  occur  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  extend  as  far  aa  posaible  the  advantages  of 
production  to  the  entire  community.  If  business  falls  In  any  of 
these  particulars — to  make  a  profit,  to  afford  employment,  to 
extend  lU  benefits  widely — there  results  a  serloiis  disruption  of 
our  political  and  econamlc  balance. 

AXnOMOBIU  ENDUSTST  CITED  AS  EXAMPLK 

In  the  light  of  these  criteria,  let  me  take  for  an  example  the 
principal  Industry  In  thla  city  because  It  makes  a  showing  that 
probably  cannot  be  equaled  In  the  entire  history  of  capitalism. 

Born  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  the  automobile  Indvistry 
has  grown  until  It  constitutes  one-seventh  of  the  Nation's  business. 
In  1939  it  sold  to  the  citixens  of  the  United  States  almost  4.000.000 
new  motor  vehicles.  If  we  Include  used  cars,  the  total  will  run 
approximately  to  10.000.000.  It  has  supplied  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  almost  30XX)0.000  of  the  worlds  43.000,000  auto- 
mobiles.   This  to  a  magnificent  achievement  In  democracy. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commlaaion  In  Its  exhaustive  study  of  the 
automobUe  Industry,  has  paid  high  tribute  to  this  accomplishment. 
•"Consumer  benefits  from  competition,"  It  said,  "have  probably 
been  more  substantial  than  In  any  other  large  Industry  studied 
by  the  Commission." 

Not  often  does  an  industry  receive  praise  of  this  character  from  a 
Government  investigating  agency. 

On  the  profit  and  employment  side,  the  record  la  correspondingly 
high.  iCore  men  are  kept  at  work  In  the  vartotjs  parts  of  the  auto-  i 
mobile  business  than  In  any  other  Industry  in  ihe  world.  More- 
over, the  wage  record  has  been  good.  Throughout  the  checkered 
history  of  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capital,  there  has  been 
less  trouble  over  wages  here  than  in  most  fields  of  production. 

And  there  have  t>een  plenty  of  profits.  One  company  alone  has 
made  a  billion  dollars  in  profits  In  the  past  25  years.  Another 
group,  under  single  management,  earned  a  billion  dollars  during 
the  7  worst  years  of  the  depression.  One  large  concern,  producing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  vehicles  ar--nually,  has  shown  a  sub- 
stantial profit  for  every  single  year  of  the  depression.  Nor  are  the 
profits  confined  to  the  production  end  of  the  Industry.  Dealers  and 
distributors  In  1937  showed  an  average  return  of  15  percent  on  in- 
vestnaent,  after  deducting  executive  salaries. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  automobile  Industry  provides 
the  greatest  demonstration  In  all  times  of  what  business  can  do  in 
a  democracy.  It  has  fxjmished  to  75  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
land  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  modem  science  for  the  Inx- 
provement  and  enjoyment  of  Life.  It  has  done  this  at  a  consistent 
profit  to  all  engaged  in  the  production  and  distribution,  and  at  a 
wage  level  which  has  made  possible  widespread  consvmiptlon  of  the 
product  by  the  workers.  Progress  not  only  is  phenomenal,  but 
steady.  Each  year  there  to  a  better  product  at  lower  cost  to  the 
consumer  with  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  level  of  profit. 

The  reason  for  the  great  record  made  by  Detroit's  big  industry 
seems  to  me  to  be  clear.  It  has,  on  the  whole,  complied  with  the 
cardinal  principle  of  capitalism.    It  has  had  competition. 

You  have  big  oompanles  in  this  industry.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  big  companies  so  long  as  there  Is  competition. 

Tou  have  mlUlona  of  dollars  combined  In  a  few  organizations. 
There  to  nothing  wrong  with  combinations  of  capital  ao  long  as 
there  to  competition. 

WAM  paooTTcnoM  au.  aiasr  zr  ACCOMTAinED  bt  oomprttioh 

Tou  have  mass  production  on  a  gigantic  scale.  There  is  nothmg 
wrong  with  mass  production  on  any  scale,  so  long  as  there  to 
competition. 

The  whole  theory  of  private  business,  as  a  socially  desirable 
nsethod  of  prodiictlon  and  distribution,  to  that  there  will  be  vigor- 
ous, legitimate,  effective  competition. 

Capitalism  works  so  long  as  goods  are  produced  in  as  large  quan- 
tities as  possible  and  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  at  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  investment.  The  only  possible  way  in  which  this  can 
be  accomplished  to  by  competition. 

It  to  to  insure  fair,  keen,  and  effective  competition  that  the 
Government  must  exercise  some  control  over  business.  When 
there  to  suflldent  regulatloa  to  Insure  thto  competition,  the  func- 
tion of  government  becomes  one  of  cooperation  and  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  In  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  labor  and 
capital.  It  must  insure  collective  bargaining  and  see  that  labor 
has  a  fair  chance  to  get  its  proportionate  share  of  the  profits 
of  Industry. 

It  has  been  on  thto  basis  that  the  Democratic  administration 
haa  approached  the  problems  of  the  depreaaion  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  help  business. 

On  the  whole.  Its  record  to  one  of  amazing  success.  America 
is  weU  on  the  road  to  recovery.  We  have  made  tremendous 
strides.  Let  va  look  at  some  of  the  facts.  We  have  tackled  the 
curse  of  unemployment  and  have  reduced  th«  number  by  half  at 
the  end  of  7  years. 


By  putting  additional  people  to  work,  we  have  tnereased  the 
national  profits  in  7  years  by  a  total  of  $138,000,000,000.  We 
could  pay  off  the  entire  national  debt  of  the  country  which  has 
been  accumulating  since  1789  and  still  have  a  clear  profit  of 
$98.000,000,000 — a  tidy  B\mi  even  for  a  rich  Nation. 

The  benefits  of  this  recovery  have  been  distributed  widely 
among  workers,  farmers,  business,  and  Industry.  I  should  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  comparative  earning  statements 
of  business  and  industrial  concerns  to  Indicate  the  progress  made 
In  7  years. 

All  the  corporations  in  the  country  which  made  tax  returns 
In  1932  taken  together  showed  a  deficit,  before  dividend  pay- 
ments totalling  nearly  $4,000,000,000.  After  payment  of  Inter- 
corporate dividends  and  Federal  taxee,  thto  deficit  exceeded  $6,000,- 
000,000.  In  1937.  the  compiled  net  profit  of  all  corporations  was 
nearly  $8.000.000.000 — a  gain  of  $12,000,000,000  annually  In  net 

profits  In  the  5-year  period.    That  to  progress 

Take  a  few  specific  examples  selected  at  random.  American  Can 
increased  its  earnings  from  1932  to  1939  from  twelve  million  to 
twenty-two  million  annually.  After  payment  of  all  taxes.  Federal 
and  State,  this  corporation  had  increased  Its  net  earnings  from 
eleven  to  eighteen  million.     That  Is  progress. 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  boosted  Its  earnings  from  a  deficit  of 
eleven  million  to  a  profit  of  forty-five  million  In  1939.  After  all 
taxes  had  been  paid.  It  was  $48,000,000  better  off  in  1939  than  in 
1932.    That  is  progress. 

General  Poods  increased  its  earnings  from  twelve  million  to 
eighteen  million.  Taxes  didn't  eat  up  all  the  profits,  as  to  shown  by 
Its  net  after  payment  of  all  taxes:  ten  million  in  1932.  fifteen  mil- 
lion In  1939.  Phelps-Dodge  went  from  a  four  million  deficit  to  a 
$14,000,000  profit.  Sears-Roebuck  from  a  two  million  deficit  to  a 
forty-seven  million  profit.  Du  Pont  from  twenty-seven  million  to  a 
one  hundred  and  seven  million  profit.  That,  too,  to  progress,  ac- 
cording to  any  theory  of  prosperity. 

VAST  mCRZASE  OF  BANK  OZPOSTTS 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  pamphlet  from  the  Detroit  Chamber 
of  Commerce  showing  a  little  of  what  has  happened  In  thto  city 
since  1933.  Total  bank  deposits  Increased  from  three  htmdred  mil- 
lion In  1933  to  nine-hundred  million  in  1939.  The  department- 
store  index  rose  from  64  to  102.  TotsJ  btilldlng  from  four  million  to 
sixty-two  million. 

The  city  was  far  better  off  than  in  the  boom  days  before  the 
stock-market  crash.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  more  men 
were  at  work  In  1937  than  In  1929.  One  hundred  and  thirty  million 
dollars  more  In  wages  were  paid.  A  half-btlUon  dollars  more  mate- 
rials were  bought  and  processed  In  1937  than  In  1929.  Detroit  has 
reached,  after  7  years  of  the  New  Deal,  an  all-time  high  in  wealth, 
activity,  and  prosperity.  If  the  city  of  Detroit  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  ever  prospered.  It  has  prospered  under  the  administration 
of  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  and  the  Democratic  Party  from  1932  to 
1940. 

There  are  prophets  of  doom  who  predict  that  America  to  on  the 
road  to  communism  or  socialism.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and,  ctirlously  enough,  many  of  them  deriving 
generous  profits  from  the  very  organizations  whose  earnings  I  have 
Just  quoted. 

Mostly,  however,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  Republican 
candidates  seeking  oflQce  on  a  platform  of  terrorizing  the  American 
people  by  false  accusations  and  sciurllous  llbeto.  Mr.  Dewey  thinks 
we  are  heading  for  totalitarianism.  Mr.  Gannett  to  sure  Roosevelt 
is  a  Communist.  And  Senator  Tatt  Is  scared  to  death  because 
the  Democratic  administration  Is  completely  socialistic.  Similar 
charges  have  been  hurled  against  every  reform  movement  ever 
Introduced  in  this  country.  In  the  progressive  reforms  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  the  same  gloomy  predictions  were  made. 
The  popular  election  of  United  State.s  Senators  was  proclaimed  a 
break-down  In  our  constitutional  form  of  government,  and  even 
President  Taft  declared  that  the  Initiative  and  referendum  was 
taking  America  straight  to  socialism.  We  can  readily  understand 
the  terrified  concern  of  the  current  Taft.     It  runs  to  the  family. 

It's  more  than  that,  however.  It  runs  to  the  party.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  has  always  opposed  every  movement  to  bring  our 
Government  and  our  economic  system  Into  conformity  with  the 
major  premise  of  democracy.  And  tt  has  not  hesitated  to  do  so 
by  holding  up  the  bogey  man  of  socialism. 

KXPBaiENCX     WTTH     COMMXTKISM      AND     STATB     SOCIALISM      HAS     PBOVZD 

rWHAPPT 

I  do  not  envisage  for  America  a  gradual  drift  toward  and  final 
arrival  at  a  sj-stem  of  communism,  of  State  socialism,  or  State 
capitalism.  There  are  several  varieties  of  such  economically  organ- 
ized States  In  the  world  today,  and  the  experience  of  none  of  them 
to  such  as  to  Induce  us  to  follow  Its  example. 

The  experience  of  America,  as  Indeed  the  experience  at  all  democ- 
racies, has  been  one  of  synchronlKlng  two  systems  ot  economics. 
We  have  always  had  a  mixed  economy  under  which  the  task  has 
been  the  proper  coordination  of  the  principle  of  government  plan- 
ning with  the  principle  of  the  free  play  of  economic  forces.  Theo- 
retical eoonomista  can  plan  out  on  paper  a  perfect  system  under 
either  prtociple.  A  political  society,  however,  which  could  func- 
tion In  such   an   economic   medium    would    not   be   a   democracy. 
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It  would  vary  from  practically  no  government  at  all  to  complete 
totalitarianism.  No  government  geared  to  either  theoretically 
pure  economic  system  has  been  able  to  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  economic  forces  over  an  extended  period. 

Democracy,  therefore,  represents  a  political  society  designed  to 
combine  the  best  elements  of  a  free  economic  order  nnd  a  regu- 
lated economy.  The  preat  hazard  tovolved  to  that  of  a  house 
divided  against  itself,  with  the  forcea  of  government  pulling  In  one 
direction  and  the  forces  of  business  and  commerce  pulling  In 
another. 

To  avoid  such  a  result,  farslghted  statesmanship  Is  neces.<;ary — 
a  statesmanship  which  can  successfully  withstand  the  temptation 
to  withdraw  completely  from  the  field  of  economic  regulation  and 
at  the  same  time  resist  the  pre.s.sure  to  regiment  and  restrict  the 
economic  activities  of  the  Nation  to  a  single  pattern. 

To  strike  the  proper  balance  at  any  given  time  requires  vast 
cocrdlnaticn  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Government  agencies  them- 
selves and  the  meshing  of  Government  activity  with  the  normal 
business  and  industrial  machinery  of  the  Nation.  Unless  this  Is 
done  with  constunmate  skill,  confusion  and  uncertainty  will  result 
on  all  sides, 

SOMK    MISTAItIS    DXII    TO    MISXTNDDtSTANDINO 

There  have  been  some  mistakes.  Business  has  not  always  un- 
derstood government,  and  government  has  not  always  understood 
business. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  believe  the  overwhelmng  majority  of 
businessmen  recognize  the  progre.ss  that  has  been  made  and  are 
willing  to  cooperate  fully  to  bringing  about  complete  and  full 
prosperity. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  with  labor.  The  administration  has 
made  good  Its  pledges  to  labor.  It  has  curbed  the  abuse  of  the 
Injunction:  it  has  guaranteed  labor's  right  to  organize:  it  has 
written  toto  the  law  of  the  land  the  right  to  collective  bargatolng. 

Here,  again,  some  mistakes  have  been  made.  But  no  one  can 
deny  that  labor  has  made  more  progress  under  the  E>pmocratlc 
admintotratlon  of  the  past  7  years  than  to  any  other  like  period 
of  our  htotory. 

I  believe  that  both  capital  and  labor  will  join  every  other  class 
of  American  people  and  show  their  confidence  In  the  only  politi- 
cal party  ever  to  make  a  stocere,  forthright,  and  effective  attack 
upon  the  forces  that  threatened  to  paralyze  this  Nation. 

When  the  Republican  spokesmen  talk  about  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem, they  are  not  talking  about  what  you  and  I  and  the  average 
American  businessman  mean  by  capitalism  at  all.  And  when  they 
yearn  for  todlvldual  Initiative  and  for  private  enterprise,  they  no 
more  want  a  free  economic  order  than  the  Communists  or  Social- 
ists who  avowedly  seek  to  destroy  it, 

A    STRONG    CASE    OF    NOSTALGIA 

There  is.  In  all  this  Republican  tall  talk  a  strong  trace  of  nos- 
talgia. They  want  the  kind  of  business  conditions  which  we  had 
during  those  deceptive  years  of  the  twenties. 

IXirlng  those  years  there  was  no  more  economic  freedom  In  this 
country  for  legitimate,  competitive  business  and  Industry  than 
there  now  Is  in  Germany  or  in  Italy  or  in  Russia.  Both  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  and  both  commercial  and  Investment  bank- 
ing were  ruled  by  monopolies  and  simster  combinations  of  finance. 
Labor  and  consumers  were  exploited.  Investors  and  Independent 
businessmen  were  helpless.  Business  was  regimented  then,  but  It 
was  not  by  the  Government.  It  was  regimented  by  powerful  groups 
who  "liquidated"  nonconformists  with  a  ruthlessness  that  matches 
that  of  any  European  dictator. 

Under  this  regime,  the  weakest  and  most  inefficient  plants  were 
protected.  If  they  played  ball  with  the  monopolies,  production  was 
curtailed,  and  the  normal  expansion  of  employintnt  checked. 
Monopoly  and  the  resulting  Inflation  almost  wrecked  this  country 
during  those  years.  It  was  not  by  a  wide  margto  that  we  escaped 
the  fate  of  European  nations  where  monopolistic  cartels  had  fol- 
lowed a  similar  course  of  regimentation  until  a  weak  and  do- 
nothing  Government  capitulated  and  the  h(^)e  of  economic  freedom 
was  gone  forever.     That  to  the  way  fascism  to  bom. 

In  America,  the  people  had  too  much  common  sense  to  become 
the  victim  of  such  a  process  In  1932.  They  elected  a  strong  gov- 
ernment which  has  \i-aged  war  on  monopoly  and  has  set  out  to 
restore  conditlon.s  which  will  allow  the  free  play  of  bustoess  and 
industrial  competition. 

And  the  people  are  still  using  their  heads.  It  to  highly  significant 
that  the  latest  Gallup  poll  discloses  31  out  of  48  States  favoring 
the  Democratic  Party.  By  November  not  even  Maine  and  Vermont 
will  be  left. 

It  to  significant  that  the  recent  Fortune  sxirvey  shows  that  the 
citizens  of  thto  country  believe,  by  a  margin  of  2  to  1.  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  the  Interest  of  the  people  more  at  heart, 
that  It  has  the  most  devoted  public  servants,  that  it  has  a  greater 
desire  to  keep  the  Nation  out  of  war,  and  that  it  exercisea  more 
common  sense  on  public  prohlenta  than  the  Republican  Party. 

That,  my  fellow  Democrats,  means  victory  In  November — over- 
whelming, complete,  and  unequivocal  victory. 

And  It  means  the  preservation  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  on 
this  continent. 


Dr.  John  Gorrie 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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ARTICLE  ■  RELATIVE   TO   FLORIDA'S    DISTINGUISHED   CITIZEN 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  interesting  and 
comprehensive  article  on  a  very  distinguished  Florldian  and 
a  very  distinguished  American  who  is  one  of  Florida's  con- 
tributions to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Dr.  John  Gorrie.  who  de- 
serves the  credit  and  recognition  of  being  the  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  the  process  of  making  artificial  ice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DR.  JOHN   coRan 
That  Dr.  John  Gorrie  perfected  and  patented  the  first  Ice-maklng 
machine  In  all  the  world  should  be  as  generally  known  as  is  the 
human  need   for  artificial   Ice. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  Ice,  no  doubt,  existed  In  the  dream 
life  of  others.  Gorrie  was  the  first  to  make  the  dream  a  reality. 
The  friction  between  the  historical  writer  who  so  credits  Ur.  Oorrle 
and  the  one  who  dares  nominate  any  other  wotild  be  such  as  to 
•'cause  the  sparks  of  truth  to  scintillate"  and  establish  this  fact  tar 
the  world. 

As  long  as  men  harvest  from  the  fields  of  the  scientific  world  the 
fruits  of  Its  genius  without  fear  of  Its  loss,  It  may  not  be  considered 
strange  if  they  forget  the  great  planter. 

A  writer  recently  commenting  upon  the  several  statues  in  Statuary 
Hall,  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  said,  "A  few  are  local  heroes  so 
obscure  and  forgotten  as  to  cause  derisive  mirth  among  Capitol 
sightseers.  Such  a  one  is  the  statue  of  Dr,  John  Gorrie,  sent  to 
Washington  by  Florida  in  1914." 

The  artiflclal-lce  manufacturers  and  the  descendants  of  those 
among  whom  he  lived  have  not  forgotten  who  he  was  and  what  he 
did.  To  his  memory  on  a  plot  of  ground  at  Apalachicola,  Pla., 
known  as  "Gorrie  Square,"  stands  a  monument  erected  by  the 
Southern  Ice  Exchange.  A  school  In  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  a  bridge  6  miles  In  length,  crossing  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  connecting  East  P»olnt  and  Apalachicola,  are  named  in  his 
honor.  The  "John  Gorrie  Memorial  Foundation"  has  been  char- 
tered to  provide  Apalachicola  with  a  hospital. 

Throughout  the  ages  men  have  placed  statues,  erected  monu- 
ments, and  established  other  memorials  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
human  achievement.  Names,  birth,  and  dates  of  death,  with 
generous  Inscriptions,  are  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  objects 
of  the  honor  for  their  historic  renown.  Exp>erlcnoe  has  taught  this. 
Something  of  the  man  must  be  known. 

No  book-length  biography  of  Dr.  Gorrie  has  ever  been  written. 
Historians  have  been  too  careless  of  the  fame  of  thla  great 
scientist. 

It  was  during  the  time  Dr.  Gorrie  was  medical  officer  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  Apalachicola  he  first 
knew  he  could  make  Ice. 

At  that  time  science  had  not  found  the  way  to  prevent  malaria 

and  yellow  fever.     Medical  science  not  knowing  the  cause  of  these 

diseases  was  in  continuous  experiment  to  find  a  remedy.     It  was 

obvious   to    Dr.   Gorrie   that    the    oppressive    heat    of   summer    had 

serious  effect  upon  the  recovery  of  fever  patients.     He  worked  out 

a  system  of  air  conditioning.     Lake  Ice.  for  that  was  all  the  world 

knew  about  at  the  time,  was  placed  In  an  urn  or  basin  close  to 

the  ceiling,  su.spended  by  chains.     Immediately  above  the  Ice  he 

1    Installed   a  hood   with   a  pipe,   passing   It  through  the   floor  above 

I    and    Into    the    chimney.      Outside    air    was    sucked    throtigh    the 

pipe  onto  the  ice.     Chilled  air  spilled  around  the  room.     It  was 

I   observed  that  even  when  the  Ice  had  melted  the  air  blown  over 

the   water   kept    the   room   cool.     This   led   to   the    experiment   of 

'    forcing    air    through    small    tubes    over    water.      The    greater    the 

force   the   cooler   the   air. 

He  built  a  steam-driven  pump  which  packed  air  to  many  time* 
Its  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  released  air  chilled  water  until 
it  froze.  The  first  time  this  fact  was  noticed  is  dependent  upon 
a  statement  made  some  years  after  Gorrie's  death,  by  an  ex-slave 
who  claimed  to  have  been  his  office  boy  at  the  time.  He  said 
the  pump  had  been  in  continuous  operation  for  24  hours  and  he 
noticed  that  the  air  wa-s  not  coming  through  the  tube  as  ustial 
and  m  seeking  the  reason  he  found  the  tube,  aa  he  said,  "all 
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doeged  wld  Ice"    He  fixed  the  date  as  In  the  summer  of  1839  or 

To  Jrtve  semblance  of  correct  reconectlon  to  the  Negro's  statement 
It  la  toown  that  Dr.  Oorrte  retired  from  active  practice  of  mcdxme 
to  Klve  hla  time  to  the  study  of  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration. 
After  his  retirement,  and  to  1839,  he  began  to  write  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  science,  medicine,  and  refrigeration,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Lancet  and  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review.  In  the  June 
15  1844  'ssue  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  editor  In  writing 
abinit  Dr  Gorries  article  "on  the  prevention  of  maUrlal  diseases.' 
■aid  ••we  know  of  no  want  of  mankind  more  urgent  than  the  cheap 
means  of  producing  an  abundance  of  artlflcial  cold.  To  warm 
countries  It  woulf".  offer  benefits  as  countless  as  those  that  would 
arise  in  a  cold  climate  from  the  finding  of  iUimitable  supplies  of 
fuel  The  discovery  and  Invention  which  our  correspondent  pro- 
poses to  apply  to  this  object  are  calculated  to  alter  and  extend  the 
face  of  clvUlaation."  No  further  data  is  available  to  show  definitely 
Just  the  date  when  Dr.  Oorrie  made  the  first  artlflcial  ice. 

Practically  his  entire  library.  Including  his  manuscripts  and  the 
<Jrmwlngs  and  working  model  of  his  ice  machine  were  destroyed 
after  his  family  had  left  their  home  In  Apalachicola.  during  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  from  March  1862  to  April  1865. 

The  first  private  exhibition  of  his  Ice  machine  and  Its  product  and 
the  first  public  showing  of  the  artificial  Ice  are  known.  Before 
record  Is  made  of  the  time  and  place  of  these  two  exhibitions  of  the 
Ice-maklr.g  machine  and  the  Ice,  truth  will  not  be  ill  at  ease  if  It 
be  boldly  stated  that  It  is  probable: 

Dr.  John  Ocrrle  made  the  first  artlflcial  Ice  at  Apalachicola,  Pla., 
pometlme  prior  to  1844  and  likely  in  1839. 

Dr.  Oorrie  exhibited  the  Ice  machine  and  Its  product  first,  to 
famed  Botanist-Physician  Alvan  Wentworth  Chapman;  a  few  dajrs 
•ubseqtienUy  to  the  pubUc  at  a  gathering  of  dinner  guests  In 
the  Mansion  House,  at  the  time  the  second  largest  hotel  In  Florida. 
Dr  Chapman's  story  of  the  incident*  leading  up  to  and  the  first 
private  and  public  exhibition  of  the  machine  and  artificial  ice 
has  been  handed  down  from  family  to  family.  Miss  Winifred 
Kimball  tella  Interestingly  the  story  as  it  came  to  her.  The  story 
lives  In  the  memoirs  of  Judge  George  Raney,  a  distinguished 
citizen  who  lived  In  Apalachicola  at  the  time,  now  deceased. 
The  data  collected  by  Hon.  George  Whiteside  when  the  monument 
was  built  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gorrie  corroborates  the  story. 

"In  all  my  visits  to  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Gorrie  and  our  dis- 
cussion of  his  study  of  air  conditioning,  refrigeration,  and  artificial 
Ice  I  never  saw  his  ice  machine,"  said  Dr.  Chapman,  "until  a  day 
late  in  Jime  1860  he  called  me  Into  his  laboratory.  He  was  excited 
and  nervous,  something  I  had  never  noticed  before.  He  was  not 
Inclined  to  nervousness  and  excitement.  Jokingly  I  said.  'Have 
you  found  the  way  to  freeze  your  paUents?* " 

"Not  exactly,  but  I  have  made  Ice." 

"The  hell  you  have!" 

"If  I  succeed,"  he  replied,  "I  can  reduce  the  temperature  of 
that  warm  covmtry  to  where  It  may  be  classed  as  a  stmimer  resort." 

Dr.  Chapman  said  Gorrie  never  made  a  positive  statement  that 
was  not  definitely  true.  "1  have  made  lee"  When  he  made 
that  positive  atatement,  said  Chapman,  •'there  was  no  time  for 
further  levity." 

"May  I  see  the  machine  at  work  and  the  artificial  ice  It  makes?" 

"Of  course  you  can.  but  I  wish  for  the  time  being  to  keep  the 
matter  In  confidence." 

"I  was  the  first  person  In  Apalachicola  to  whom  Dr.  Gorrie  ex- 
hibited his  Ice-maklng  machine  and  to  see  the  Ice  made  with  It," 
■aid  Dr.  Chapman. 

'•A  day  or  so  after  this.  Monsieur  Rousard,  who  was  the  French 
constil  stationed  at  the  port  of  Apalachicola,  also  a  cotton  broker, 
■ocially  popular  and  a  friend  both  to  Gorrie  and  to  me,  was  confess- 
ing his  embarrassment  because  he  could  not  get  Ice  for  a  'Bastile 
Day'  dinner  he  was  giving." 

The  people  of  Apalachicola  were  dependent  on  lake  Ice,  which 
was  brought  in  from  the  North  by  sailing  vessels.  There  were  times 
when  the  Ice  supply  was  completely  exhausted.  Sailing  vessels  then, 
■a  now,  can  make  no  definite  time  for  arrival.  At  the  time  the 
French  consul  was  talking  to  Dr.  Chapman  the  Ice  supply  was 
exhausted.    The  boa*  bringing  Ice  was  overdue. 

"As  soon  as  I  coxild  get  to  Oorrie."  continued  Dr.  Chapman.  "I 
told  him  of  my  conversation  with  Monsieur  Rousard  and  requested 
him  to  relieve  the  embarrassment,  to  which  he  quickly  consented." 

A  meeting  of  Rotisard.  Chapman,  and  Gorrie  was  had  In  Oorrle's 
laboratory.  Artificial  Ice  was  made.  The  three  saw  the  machine 
produce  a  cutie  of  ice.    No  one  else  knew  about  it. 

The  disappointment  which  Monsieur  Rousard  had  expressed  to 
his  friends  over  the  prospect  that  no  Ice  would  be  available  for  his 
patriotic  dinner  was  supplanted  with  the  declaration,  "For  my 
dinner  I  will  have  ze  Ice."  Overnight,  so  to  speak,  he  was  opti- 
mistic about  Ice  being  available  for  his  dinner.  His  friends  did  not 
understand.  He  did  not  explain.  The  general  belief  was  that  the 
overdue  boat  would  not  dock  In  time  for  Ice  to  be  served  at  his 
dinner.  Wagers  of  champagne  were  offered  that  he  would  not 
have  the  ice.  Rousard  accepted  all  bets  offered  him.  The  guests 
of  the  mansion  bouse  were  s\iffering  the  Inconvenience  of  no  Ice. 
The  gamester's  chance  became  common  among  them.  To  excite 
curlo«lty  to  the  highest  pitch  Monsieur  Rousard  answered  mttny 
good-natured  thrusts,  by  offering  the  wager  of  a  basket  of  cham- 
pagne that  he  would  not  only  fxirnlsh  Ice  next  day,  but  that  the 
Ice  would  be  made  in  Apalachicola.     The  bet  was  promptly  taken. 

No  one  except  the  three  who  last  visited  Gorrle's  laboratory 
knew  that  he  was  working  long  hours  on  the  hot  Jvily  days  pre- 


ceding the  day  of  the  dinner.    His  machine  was  piling  up  cubes 
of  ice.  about  8  inches  high  and  10  Inches  long. 

The  hour  for  the  dmner  arrived  and  the  ice  boat  was  still  over- 
due Good-natvired  Jests  were  indulged  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  had  backed  their  host.  Some  acknowledged  the  loss  of  their 
wager. 

The  large  dining  room  was  beautiful  in  decoration  and  bril- 
liantly lighted.  The  guests  were  seated.  Dr.  Gorrie  on  the  right 
and  Dr.  Chapman  on  the  left  of  the  host.  As  honor  guest  Dr. 
Gorrie  responded   to  the   first   toast 

"I  can  see  him  now, "  said  Dr.  Chapman,  "of  medium  height, 
with  a  large  head  crowning  a  stout  frame,  sallow  complexion,  and 
dark  hair  and  eyes.  His  countenance  usually  serious.  verRlng  to 
sadness,  seldom  lighted  with  pleasing  smile,  never  with  laughter. 
He  was  now  a  master." 

This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  moment  to  Dr.  Gorrle's  life.  He 
gave  the  toast:  "My  friends,  we  drink  to  France  to  warm  red 
wtoes." 

Then  Dr.  Chapman  arose  and  said:  "We  will  now  drink  to  our 
own  country  and  an  American,  the  world's  greatest  scientist,  who 
made  the  machtoe  which  has  produced  the  artificial  lee  which 
will  chill  our  champagne." 

There  was  silence.  There  was  no  Ice  to  be  seen.  Everyone  had 
a  pectillar  stare.  Just  at  the  moment,  when  the  tenaeness  must 
be  broken,  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  host.  Monsietir  Rousard 
was  on  his  feet.  "France  gives  her  p>eople  what  they  want,  so  if 
my  guesta  waift  ice,  they  shall  have  It  if  It  demands  the  work 
of  a  miracle."  At  the  moment  he  stopped  speaking,  placing  his 
hand  on  Dr.  Gorrle's  shoulder. 

Attention  was  now  directed  toward  the  opentog  doors  leading 
from  the  serving  room  into  that  brilliantly  lighted,  large  dining 
room.  Waiters  came  marching  to  beartog  baskets  of  champagne 
covered  with  Ice,  and  silver  salvers  upon  which  rested  cubes  of  Ice. 
The  dramatic  effect  was  breath  taktog.  Monsieur  Rousard.  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  FYench.  conttoued,  "Today  It  Is  an  Ameri- 
can who  has  worked  the  miracle." 

The  guests  were  on  their  feet  with  outbursts  of  applause.  They 
left  their  places  to  grasp  the  hand  of  Dr  John  Gorrie.  extendtog 
to  him  congratulations  upon  his  wonderful  achievement. 

To  make  his  wager  good,  that  the  Ice  would  be  made  to  Apa- 
lachicola, Rousard  Invited  the  guests  over  to  the  lak>oratory  of 
Dr.  Gorrie.  The  machine  and  how  it  worked  was  explained  It 
was  put  to  work,  and  before  the  eyes  of  these  gentlemen,  artificial 
ice  was  made. 

Dr.  Gorrie  applied  for,  and  was  granted,  on  May  6.  1851,  the  first 
patent  In  all  the  world  on  a  machine  to  make  Ice.  United  States 
patent  No.  8080. 

"Behind  every  great  project,  as  in  a  work  of  art.  there  lies  a 
vision,  the  willful  playing  and  coaxing  of  the  Imagination  toward 
certain  desired  ends — trial,  error,  disappointment — then  reality." 
Dr.  Oorrte  took  no  thought  of  fame  and  fortune.  His  para- 
moimt  concern  was  for  the  sick.  Cooling  hospital  wards  was  of 
more  Importance  than  the  commercial  possibilities  of  his  Ice- 
maklng  laachlce.  He  completed  the  work  of  air  conditioning  the 
Sick  wards  In  the  hospital.  He  developed  the  first  process  for  air 
conditioning. 

The  first  83rstem  of  air  conditioning  In  the  world  was  Installed 
by  Dr  John  Oorrte  In  the  sick  wards  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  at  Apalachicola.  Fla 

An  application  for  a  patent  on  his  process  for  "cooling  and  dis- 
infecting ventilation"  was  pending  in  the  United  States  Patent 
OflBce  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Gorrie  was  now  ready  to  consider  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
his  Ice  machine.  His  frtends  had  been  Impatient  with  him  because 
of  the  wait  of  more  than  a  year  since  he  had  been  Rrunted  a 
patent  on  his  Ice-madting  machine.  Friends  were  thinking  In 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Dr  Gorrie  had  been  thinking  In  terms 
of  service  to  the  sick.  He  raised  all  the  money  he  could  by 
hypothecating  all  of  hl-s  property,  except  the  patent  on  his  Ice 
machine.  This  he  kept  free  of  Hen  to  be  used  to  raise  such  addi- 
tional money  as  necessary  to  build  a  large  Ice  machine.  New 
Orleans,  upon  the  advice  of  frtends  who  had  financial  connections 
there,  was  selected  as  the  most  likely  place  to  finance  the  com- 
mercial venture.  The  first  Ice  factory  was  to  Ix  located  In  his 
home  city. 

Dr.  Gorrie  had  been  In  New  Orleans  but  a  short  time  when  he 
contacted  a  gentleman  from  Boston.  Mass  .  who.  for  a  three-fourths 
Interest  in  the  Ice-machlne  patent,  agreed  to  finance  the  com- 
mercial venture.  With  the  pledge  of  his  partner  he  was  assured 
sufficient  money  to  put  manufactured  Ice  on  the  market.  Plnaucial 
worries  out  of  the  way,  he  wrote  home  that  he  was  happy  and  that 
an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  Ice  would  be  put  on  the  market. 
With  Oorrie  busy  with  engineers  explaining  his  machine,  complet- 
ing drawings  for  the  making  of  patterns  for  the  foundry  work  to 
build  the  first  large  Ice  machine,  the  folks  at  home  were  busy 
planning  for  the  erection  of  the  first  commercial  Ice  factory.  The 
first  machine  completed,  the  others  would  be  less  expensive  and 
delivery  would  be  rapid.  Soon  in  every  important  center  artlflcial 
Ice  would  be  available  for  all  human  and  Industrial  need.  Industry 
was  thinking  In  terms  of  what  an  abundant  supply  of  chrap  lee 
means  In  the  matter  of  storage  and  shipment  of  pertshables  to 
distant  markets.  Dr  Oorrie  was  thinking  of  what  an  Inexhaustible 
supply  of  ice  means  In  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  Those  were  great 
days  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Gorrie. 
He  could  not  fail;  but  he  did. 


His  partner  died.    That  source  for  money  to  carry  on  was  cut 

off  »-. 

He    thought    he    could    Interest   other   capital.      The    newspapers 

which  had  expressed  favorable  opinion  of  his  process  for  the  manu- 
facttire  of  ice  reported  the  discontinuance  of  the  project.  This  was 
the  cue  for  the  news  to  become  widespread  that  the  ice-maklng 
machtoe  was  a  thing  for  the  world  of  mythology.  A  northern 
paper,  editorially  commenting  upon  the  suggestion  that  Ice  could  or 
would  be  manufactured,  said:  "A  crank  called  Dr.  John  Gorrie  down 
In  Apalachicola,  Fla..  claims  he  can  make  Ice  as  good  as  Ood 
Almighty."  Dr.  Oorrte  traveled  over  the  North  and  South  In  an 
effort  to  Interest  other  capital.  Wherever  he  went,  ridicule  of  his 
process  for  maktog  Ice  had  preceded  him.  His  commercial  venture 
to  collapse,  unable  to  Inspire  confidence  in  the  practicability  of 
manufacturing  ice  on  a  profitable  basia,  his  fortune  gone,  he  re- 
turned to  Apalachicola. 

History  offers  abundant  evidence  that  progress  Is  seldom  made 
except  through  the  suffering  of  some  IndlvlduaJ.  Dr  Gorrie  Kuflered 
the  humiliation  and  embarrassment  of  failure.  He  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  ridicule  that  was  heaped  upon  him.  Laughed  at,  , 
Jeered  at.  and  haunted  by  Increasing  debts  he  could  not  meet;  fear-  I 
Ing  that  his  neighbors  had  lost  confidence  in  him,  he  secluded  him- 
self within  the  walls  of  his  home,  where  he  spent  his  last  months 
In  sorrow  and  bitterness.  The  grim  sarcasm  of  defeat  was  more 
than  he  could  stand.    He  died. 

Dr.  Oorrte  was  born  on  the  Island  of  St.  Nevis  In  1802;  the  exact 
date  he  did  not  know  With  his  father,  Capt.  John  Oorrie.  and  his 
mother,  a  beautiful  Spanish  woman,  he  landed  at  Charleston.  8.  C, 
on  October  3.   1803.     Captain  Oorrie  was  an  officer  In  the  Spanish 

Army. 

The  family  settled  In  the  best  hotel  and  a  sum  of  money  suf- 
ficient for  the  use  of  the  mother  and  child  deposited  In  the  bank, 
CapUln  Oorrie  returned  to  his  post  of  duty.  He  never  returned 
to  the  United  States  Each  month  lll>eral  remittances  were  re- 
ceived. The  son  was  educated  In  the  best  private  schools  of 
Charleston.  Soon  after  his  graduation  the  monthly  remittances 
ceased  to  come.  There  was  no  word  from  Captain  Gorrie.  What 
misfortune  had  befallen  him  was  never  known.  The  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Gorrie  was  crushed.  She  was  heartbroken  and  did  not  live 
but  a  few  months  more. 

The  mysterj-  stirroundlng  the  birth  of  Dr.  Gorrie,  the  flight  from 
St.  Nevis,  and  the  disappearance  of  Captain  Oorrie  will  never  be 
known.  Whatever  the  mother  may  have  told  to  the  son  Is  burled 
with  him.  There  must  have  been  a  great  love  and  a  gripping 
story  of  romance  surrounding  Dr.  Oorrle's  parentage.  Imagina- 
tion may  build  as  It  pleases. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  young  Oorrte  entered  the  College 
of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  In  New  York  City.  His  funds  were 
limited.  When  his  capital  had  been  exhausted  and  his  plan 
to  leave  school  to  seek  employment  to  earn  money  sufficient  to 
carry  on  his  studies  was  known,  classmates  offered  financial 
assistance.  His  record  was  excellent.  The  faculty  did  not  wish 
an  interruption  In  his  studies.  Provision  was  made  for  him  to 
work  his  way  on  through  school.  At  the  time  of  graduation  he 
was  regarded  aa  one  of  the  most  promlstog  members  of  his  class. 

He  practised  first  at  Abbeville.  S.  C.  He  soon  had  an  estab- 
lished reputation  for  medical  skill.  He  was  socially  prominent 
and  popular.  Intimately  associated  with  the  family  of  the  great 
Calhoun   he   absorbed   much   of   the   democracy  of   this  statesman. 

It  was  at  Abbeville  Dr.  Gorrie  Interested  himself  In  the  study  of 
malaria.  He  wished  to  extend  his  research  work  In  an  effort  to 
find  preventive  control  and  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  At 
that  time  the  major  medical  problems  of  Apal«K:hlcola,  Fla..  were 
malaria  and  yellow  fever.  Although  this  city  was  one  of  the 
larger  cotton  markeU  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  It's  development  was 
reurded  by  the  spread  of  these  and  other  febrile  diseases.  Here 
was  the  field  for  his  work. 

Eh".  Gorrie  came  to  Apalachicola  In  1833.  After  some  years  of 
clinical  observation  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  control  of 
the  fever  was  essential  In  the  treatment  of  these  diseases.  While 
his  ideas  upon  the  prevention  of  these  fevers  were  not  entirely  in 
accord  with  subsequent  discoveries,  he  advocated  the  draining  and 
filling  in  of  swampa  to  prevent  fevers  in  the  Interest  of  public 
health.  He  observed  that  persons  who  slept  under  nets  rarely 
contracted  the  fever.  He  did  not  suspect,  what  is  known  this  day. 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  net  was  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  it 
kept  mosquitoes  from  biting  the  person  within. 

To  apply  the  Idea  of  controlling  fever  he  developed  the  unique 
method  of  ventilating  the  room  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the 
wall  at  floor  level  instead  of  using  the  windows  and  doors.  Ice  In  a 
receptacle  which  he  had  suspended  from  the  celling  cooled  the  air, 
which,  being  heavier,  descended  and  passed  out  of  the  room  through 
the  opening  at  fioor.  This  arrangement  produced  a  circulation  of 
cool  air  which  passed  over  the  patient.  With  this  method  of 
ventilation  In  actual  service  Dr.  Gorrie  became  the  father  of  modern 
air  condiUonlng  aa  a  method  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
certato  diseases. 

Ice  was  essential  to  carry  on  his  treatment  of  fever.  Often  the 
supply  of  Ice  In  the  city  was  exhausted.  All  the  Ice  available  was 
brought  from  New  England,  sometimes  costing  as  much  as  a  dollar 
ft  pound.  Oorrte  turned  his  attention  to  a  method  for  manufac- 
turing Ice.  Eventually  he  succeeded.  The  original  model  of  his 
ice  machine,  now  in  Smithsonian  Institution  In  Washington,  com- 
prised essentially  a  ptunp  with  which  to  compress  air  In  a  chamber 
In  which  was  a  contolner  filled  with  water.  After  being  com- 
pressed the  air  was  permitted  to  expand  rapidly,  thereby  absorbing 
beat  from  the  water  and  so  producing  artificial  ice. 


Dr  Gorrle's  days  were  busy  days.  He  found  time,  however,  for 
social  and  civic  contacts.  He  made  friends.  He  served  as  treas- 
urer of  the  city;  a  time  as  postmaster;  secretary  of  the  first  Ma- 
sonic lodge  organized  in  the  city;  was  an  Incorporator  and  helped 
build  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  resident  physician  of 
both  the  city  and  of  the  United  SUtes  Marine  Hospital.  Many 
of  the  articles  which  he  wrote  on  sanitation,  refrigeration,  a  sys- 
tem of  air  conditioning,  and  artificial  Ice.  are  extant. 

Dr.  Gorrie  was  respected  as  the  most  prominent  physician  In 
the  State  of  Florida.  In  May  1837  he  married  the  socially  promi- 
nent and  beautiful  widow.  Mrs  Carolina  Blerman.  There  were 
two  children  born  unto  them,  John  Oorrie.  Jr.,  born  May  8.  1838, 
and  Sarah  Oorrie.  born  September  7,  1843.  John,  educated  as  a 
lawyer,  was  a  brilliant  man.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Con- 
federate army — was  wounded  In  battle  and  died  as  a  result  of  the 
wound  In  1866.  Sarah  married  a  Confederate  soldier  who  was 
killed  In  battle  In  1862.  The  daughter  had  one  child.  The  widow 
of  Dr.  Oorrie  died  In  May  1864  at  Marlanna,  Fla.  Sarah  died  at 
Milton.  Fla  .  December  29,   1908. 

Dr.  Oorrie  cho.'-e  to  die  alone.  His  services  to  humanity  was  a 
matter  of  Jest.  The  world  had  rejected  the  product  of  his  scien- 
tific knowledge.  It  Is  said  that  in  the  trying  hours  of  his  last 
Illness  he  refused  to  see  anyone.  This  did  not  keep  friends  from 
calling  at  his  home  and  Inqxxlrlng  about  him  and  offering  such 
services  as  they  could  render. 

Conscious  that  the  end  was  but  a  few  days  away  he  asked  for 
paper  and  pen.  expressing  a  wish  to  make  a  will.  As  item  1  he 
wrote:  "I  wish  to  be  burled  plainly  and  neatly,  my  body  to  be 
exposed  In  the  public  burial  ground  situated  near  the  bay  of 
Apalachicola."  To  request  that  his  body  be  exposed  to  public 
view  was  the  only  way  left  for  him  to  express  an  appreciation  for 
the  kindness,  courtesies,  and  prayers  of  his  people. 

Dr  Gorrie  died  on  June  29,  1855.  The  date  of  hU  death  as 
given  on  his  monument  Is  June  16.  1855.  which  Is  an  Impossible 
date.  His  last  will  and  testament,  In  his  own  handwriting,  now 
on  file  In  the  probate  Judge's  office  In  the  courthouse  at  ApcJach- 
Iccla.  Fla.,  Is  dated  June  22.  1855.  A  matter  of  little  Importance, 
but  In  the  Interest  of  accviracy  should  be  known. 

Dr.  Oorrle's  property,  with  the  exception  of  his  interest  In  the 
patent  on  his  Ice-maklng  machtoe  and  the  process  for  air  condi- 
tioning, was  under  pledge  for  the  money  borrowed  to  finance  hla 
venture  in  the  commercial  field  of  manufactured  ice.  In  the  com- 
mercial world  these  processes  were  rejected  as  collateral.  He  knew 
what  artificial  Ice,  refrigeration,  and  air  conditioning  meant  to 
medical  science,  to  humanity,  and  to  Industry.  The  future  re- 
vealed to  him  that  some  day  the  world  would  approprtate  his 
scientific  gift.  As  testimony  of  his  faith  he  bequeathed  these  scien- 
tific achievements  by  the  fourth  Item  of  his  wlU :  "I  give,  devise,  and 
bequeath  unto  my  said  wife  all  my  interest  to  and  to  certain 
patents  granted  or  to  be  granted  to  me  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  or  other  patent  offices  throughout  the  world.  The  one  for  an 
artlflcial  process  for  manufactvirlng  Ice  of  which  I  have  an  Interest 
of  one-fourth  extending  all  over  the  earth,  the  other  for  cooling  and 
disinfecting  ventilation,  the  Interest  of  which  (when  grante<l) 
Will  be  solely  and  exclusively  mine." 

Dr.  Gorrle's  funeral,  as  reported  by  the  newspapers  at  the  time, 
was  the  largest  ever  seen  In  Apalachicola.  His  body  was  exposed 
at  the  burying  ground.  Frtends  and  neighbors  came  to  honor  him. 
For  hours  they  were  passing  by  the  casket  viewtog  the  remains  of 
thLs  great  man.  Great  crowds  stood  around  in  silent  tribute. 
His  unselfish  effort  to  serve  hvimanlty  stirred  many  a  slumbering 
sob.  Men  and  women  did  not  blush  for  the  tears  that  filled  their 
eyes. 

If  life  Is  but  a  dream  and  death  be  its  awakening,  then  in  the 
world  of  dreams  the  work,  the  fame,  the  genius,  the  name  of  Dr. 
I   John  Gorrie  will  forever  live. 

I  The  old  burying  ground  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  The 
remains  of  Dr.  Oorrle's  body  were  removed  to  the  center  of  what 
Is  now  known  as  Magnolia  Cemetery.  A  monument  over  his  grave 
has  been  erected  by  the  people  of  Apalachicola. 

Twenty  years,  approximately,  after  Gorrle's  death,  renowned  Bot- 
anist-Physician Alvan  Wentw^orth  Chapman  and  Harvard's  even 
more  celebrated  botanist.  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  passed  Gorries  grave.  Said 
Chapman:  "Gray,  there  Is  the  grave  of  the  man  whom  we  aU  rec- 
ognize as  the  superior  of  all  of  us." 

Dr  Gray  read;  "Here  lies  John  Oorrie,"  adding:  "I  was  assisting 
m  the  chemical  department  of  the  College  of  burgeons  and  Phy- 
sicians in  New  Tork  City  and  I  distinctly  remember  Gorrie  aa 
occupying  a  prominent  position  In  that  class.  He  was  regarded  as 
the  ablest  and  most  promising  man  In  his  class.  I  knew  him  well." 
The  workman  dies.     His  work  lives  on. 

•We  mortals  have  not  divine  patience,  nor  are  we  capable  of 
taking  the  long  view  of  life  the  Lord  takes.  In  consequence,  more 
often  than  not,  we  fall  to  recognize  the  possibilities  wrapped  up 
In  human  beings.  But  He  sees  them,  and  unhurried  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  eternity  vastr.css  He  quietly   waits  until   they   develop  " 

It  was  predetermtoed  and  Inevitable  that  the  first  artificial  Ice 
In  commercial  quantity  would  be  manufactured  at  Apalachicola, 
Fla  Some  years  after  Dr.  Gorrie  had  made  artlflcial  ice  in  his 
laboratory  there  was  built  In  Apalachicola  the  flrst  commercial  ice 
factory  In  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  world  failed  to  recognljse  the  poaal- 
bllltles  wrapped  up  In  Dr.  John  Gorrle's  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  Ice. 

Dr.  John  Gorrie  rightfully  belongs  In  that  Medical  Hall  of  Pama 
which  includes  the  greatest  scientlsta  of  the  world. 
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The  Road  to  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  JOSEPH  F    THORNINO 


Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thoming.  which  appeared  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  magazine  light,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.: 

[From  the  magazine  Ught.  Brooklyn.  N.  T..  May  1940] 

Tm  Road  to  Peac* 

(By  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thoming.  Ph.  D..  Litt.  D.) 

The  WM-  in  Europe  haa  not  changed  the  need  for  r€b^llldlng  our 
KcUl  order  with  a  view  to  Justice  for  the  worklngman.  Indeed,  a 
fair  deal  for  the  workers  wUl  do  much  to  remove  the  causes  of 
ctmfllct.  ConsequenUy,  every  move  that  puts  wealth  and  Income 
into  the  hand*  of  the  laboring  popiUatlon  Is  an  advance  on  the 
road  to  world  peace.  ^    .    „  ,  , 

Prior  to  the  World  War  In  1914,  a  start  had  been  made  In  Belgium 
to  give  the  worklngman  his  due.  Like  war.  It  began  In  tragedy. 
The  drama  was  one  of  labor  organization  and  Its  leading  character 
was  a  young  man  named  Joseph  Cardljn.  bom  on  November  13. 
1883  Thla  youngster  had  held  the  crucifix  to  the  llpe  of  his  father. 
whoM  deftth  In  the  ftill  flush  of  manhood,  was  attributable  to  toU 
In  a  factory  where  unsanitary  conditions  prevailed.  Watching  the 
agonized  features  of  his  dying  father.  Joseph  Cardljn  made  a  pledge 
that  he  would  devote  his  life  to  a  cnisade  for  health  and  happiness 
among  the  working  people  of  Belgium.  This  pledge  was  repeated 
•nd  consecrated  by  a  vow  he  made  upon  the  eve  of  his  promotion 
to  the  sacred  order  of  the  priesthood.    This  was  In  June  1906. 

THk   nSLXJOt 

Befon  plunging  into  the  task  of  unionization.  Father  Cardljn 
studied  the  subject  at  home  and  abroad.  A  trip  to  the  factory 
distrlcU  of  England  brought  him  Into  touch  with  the  British 
trade-union  movement.  Returning  to  Belgium,  he  was  given  a 
short  teaching  assignment  In  the  archlepiscopal  college  and  was 
then  appointed  cxirate  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Laeken. 

Again,  his  technique  was  one  of  Investigation  and  study,  thts 
tiTTiA  on  a  cooperative  basis.  In  conjunction  with  "a  few  high- 
minded  men"  he  brought  to  light  the  vicious  conditions  which 
prevailed  In  the  workshops  and  factories  of  the  neighborhood. 
PUth  accumulated  In  the  washrooms  and  toilets.  Restrooms  for 
young  wranen  workers  were  nonexistent.  Pay  was  scanty,  hours 
long.    Both  the  health   and  morals  of  bojrs  and   girls   were   in 

perU. 

Home  life  did  little  to  counteract  the  bad  influences  of  mine  and 
shop.  The  majority  of  the  workers  infested,  rather  than  lived.  In 
glum  districts  that  reeked  with  the  odor  of  clogged  drains  and 
tincollected  garbage.  Was  It  siuprlslng  that  the  young  priest 
decided  that  his  first  Job  was  to  create  a  healthy  mental  attitude 
among  his  parishioners  and.  more  partlctUarly.  to  help  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  to  overcome  the  Inferiority  complex  which.  In  the 
haimts  of  poverty,  bred  with  the  speed  of  weeds  In  a  swamp?  He 
determined  that  his  people  sho\ild  learn  to  help  each  other. 

In  1912.  therefore.  Father  Joseph  Cardljn  gathered  together  the 
nucleus  of  a  labor  organization  with  spiritual  Ideals:  Seven  needle- 
workers,  all  girls  »»nd  all  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14.  Presently, 
their  numbers  were  augmented  by  a  group  of  young  men.  eager  to 
better  their  own  condition  and  that  of  their  fellow  workers.  Piety, 
study,  action  w«e  the  original  watchwords  of  this  little  band. 

OKCAXIZATIONAI.    BXCINNTIVCS 

The  year  1915  was  a  turning  point  in  a  twofold  sense:  A  syn- 
dicate of  apprentices  was  formed  and  the  fury  of  the  World  War 
swept  through  the  ranks  of  the  young  organization.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  jtyndlcate  were  mobilized;  some  were  killed:  others 
were  wounded  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  home  communities. 
Father  Cardljn  continued  his  work  with  the  few  who  remained  or 
returned.  These  4  years  were  a  period  of  intensive  training  and 
preparation. 

At  the  end  of  the  conflict  In  1919.  the  stage  was  set  for  a 
genxilne  youth-labor  organization  called  the  Jeunesse  Syndicate. 
The  next  year,  five  priests,  inflamed  by  zeal  for  the  cause.  Joined 
the  movement.  Hundreds  of  workers  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
Christ  the  Worker  and  a  newspaper  was  founded  with  the  banner 
beadUne:  Young  Syndicalist  Workers.  The  campaign  was  blessed 
by  archblahops  and  bishops.  Benedict  XV  In  Rome  added  his 
'august  commendation.  Finally,  the  movement  crystallized  in 
1M4  as  the  Jeunesse  Ouvrlere  Chr*tlenne,  more  popularly  known 
as  €be  Joclsts.  Youth  in  action  for  the  workers,  under  religious 
auiftloos  and  motivation,  tella  the  whole  story  In  a  nutshelL 


THE  srauT 

"Back  to  Christ.  Young  Workers!"  constituted  the  rallying  cry 
ot  the  Joclsts  They  were  organized  according  to  their  vocatloiial 
set-up  the  students  with  students;  chemists  with  chemists;  trans- 
port workers  with  transport  workers;  and  farmers  with  farmers. 
Badges  and  uniforms  were  distributed;  meetings  were  held:  study 
circles  developed  for  weekly  conferences;  and  public  manifesta- 
tions prepared.  ^  ^  „^      .        . 

See  Judge  act  became  the  order  of  procedure.  The  Inquiry 
precedes  every  other  task.  Mr  Paul  McOulre  calls  It  the  "nerve 
center  of  the  whole  Joclst  method."  The  young  worker  observes 
and  coUects  concrete  facts  which  show  the  real  position  of  the 
wage  earner  and  his  responsibility  In  the  study  circles  he  dis- 
cusses these  facts  with  his  comrades;  together  they  look  for  the 
causes  of  a  given  evil  and  Its  opposition  to  the  plan  of  Ood  as 
revealed  In  the  Gospel.  When  the  moment  comes  for  action,  the 
young  laborers  choose  a  remedy:  they  help  a  compcmlon  who  Is 
out  of  work.  sick,  or  Injured,  or  a  worker's  family:  or  they  assist 
some  one  of  their  members  In  the  choice  of  a  profession  or  further 
vocational  training.  Each  section  provides  facilities  for  thrift. 
Insurance,  credit  unions,  labor  organization,  and  moral  education. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  secretariat  Is  electric  with  plans.  Ideas, 
and  accomplishments.  The  movement,  working  on  the  Imagina- 
tions of  the  youthful  members,  creates  a  mass  psychology  which 
Inspires  courage  and  confidence  In  the  ranks  of  labor.  In  these 
Circles  the  carpenter  or  miner  feels  himself  better  understood, 
more  flrmly  upheld  and  more  fervently  loved.  In  short,  the  youth 
of  all  classes  are  flred  with  blazing  enthusiasm  for  the  world  of 
tomorrow  which  is  to  be  their  world.  Conquest  for  Christ  Is 
dramatized  as  the  work  of  "a  new  youth  for  a  new  world." 

CKOWTH    AND   VCTENSlOtt 

When  Father  Joseph  Cardljn  visited  Rome  In  1935.  he  was 
received  by  His  Holiness,  Pliis  XI  The  Pope  gave  his  paternal 
blessing  to  the  Joclsts  In  the  same  year,  the  group  of  needle- 
workers  who  had  organized  In  1912  adopted  the  name  of  Jeunesse 
Ouvrl*re  Chr^tlenne  Feminine;  the  first  national  committee  of  the 
J.  O.  C.  was  formed;  a  general  Congress  was  convoked  In  Brussels, 
and  m  October  the  Joclst  Manual  was  published.  By  the  end 
of  1926.  the  Belgian  exp)erlnient  had  not  only  established  Itself 
In  every  parish  of  the  nation,  but  also  bad  attracted  attention  In 
neighboring  countries. 

Early  In  1927,  Father  Cardljn  was  Invited  to  the  so-called  Red 
2^ne  of  Paris,  a  Communist  stronghold.  In  order  to  familiarize 
the  French  workers  with  the  apostolic  nature  of  the  Joclst  organ- 
ization. The  first  meeting  was  held  In  the  dingy  room  of  one 
of  the  Parisian  clergy.  Seven  hundred  young  workers  were  in- 
vited to  an  organization  meeting;  70  accepted.  A  young  layman 
explained  the  Belgian  activities;  what  their  brothers  and  sisters  were 
trying  to  accomplish  across  the  border;  what  they  believed  could  be 
done  In  Prance.  Six  workers  were  Interested  enough  to  enroll 
themselves  In  the  unit.  Within  2  years  there  were  110  similar 
centers. 

Five  years  later,  there  were  500  active  units  In  the  Paris  com- 
j  munlty  alone.  The  national  organization  counted  60.000  workers. 
■  The  Young  Christian  Peasants  (J.  A.  C  )  have  an  equally  large  or- 
ganization, recruited  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  Forty  thousand  French  students  from  universities, 
colleges,  high  schools,  technical  and  primary  schools  are  united  In 
a  movement  called  the  J.  E.  C.  (the  Young  Christian  Students), 
while  the  youth  of  lndep>enden<  groups  are  gather  In  the  J.  I.  C. 
(Youth  of  the  Middle  Class).  Each  member  has  the  zeal  of  an 
ap)oetle.  Influencing  the  lives  of  at  least  10  of  his  work  mates,  or 
fellow  clerks,  or  fellow  students  Every  Joclst  develops  religious  and 
social  reform  at  his  or  her  own  point  of  contact  with  the  world. 
In  this  way,  the  leaven  of  Christ  permeates  every  environment,  or 
milieu,  from  the  mines  to  the  shops  and  stock  exchange. 

CHaisT's   paxsxMCK 
Why  should   a  single  worker  be   able  to  radiate  virtue,  power. 
Joy? 

The  answer  Is  to  be  sought  In  the  Individual  Joclst's  sense  of 
the  presence  of  God.  Christ  is  present  to  these  workers  In  His 
name.  Their  minds  and  their  hearts  are  lifted  on  high.  Religion 
Is  the  familiar  stuff  of  their  lives.  Aware  of  Christ's  teaching. 
they  talk  of  their  Leader  with  the  Intimacy  and  ea.se  with  which 
boys  and  girls  speak  of  their  adventures,  their  amusements,  their 
picnics,  the  playmates,  or  their  Jobs  Not  that  these  activities  are 
the  be-all  and  end-alls  of  existence;  they  are  but  episodes  In  lives 
that  are  meant  to  be  wholly  Catholic.  If  one  goes  walking.  Christ 
Is  his  companion.     If  one  goes  motoring.  Christ  Is  In  the  car. 

Dally  life  Is  conceived  of  as  a  vocation;  a  complete  life;  a  thor- 
ough destiny;  writing,  studying,  games,  work,  dancing,  scouting, 
courtship,  marriage,  entertaining,  or  being  entertained  •  •  •  all 
these  are  dipped  in  the  chrism  of  Christ  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  Christ,  blazing  with  the  love  of  Christ.  Or.  to  use  Paul  Mc- 
Oulre's  happy  phrase,  all  these  routines  of  dally  existence  are 
"Christened."  vitalized  by  the  heartbeats  of  God.  This  is  more 
than  strength  through  Joy;  It  is  union  with  the  fountalnhead  of 
grace,  virtue,  and  eternal  glory. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  Revue  Des  Jetines  (Paris)  can  write: 
"After  attending  some  J.  O.  C.  meetings  one  realizes  what  gigantic 
progress  It  Is  making  toward  the  rechrlstlanlzatlon  of  the  working 
classes."  Besides  direct  contact  work.  J.  O.  C.  employs  songs, 
nxovles,  pamphlets,  picnics.  pubUc  manifestations.  It  conducts 
vocation  and  orientation  service  while  other  functions  Include 
measures  to  secure  work,  board,  and  legal  advice  for  membeis  or 


tionmemt>erB.  It  gives  assistance  to  soIdlerB  and  sailors,  furnishes 
medical  aid.  rehabilitation  services,  and  nursing  care.  Of  course, 
the  backbone  of  these  services  Is  a  network  of  syndicates,  savings 
banks,  and  Insurance  systems. 

The  song  of  the  Third  Communist  International  Intones  the 
melancholy  refrain:  "Stand,  ye  damned  of  the  earth     •     •     •." 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  depressing  sentiment  Is  the  ringing 
challenge  of  the  Joc.st  hymn.    This  sings  out  to  youth: 

"Stand,  the  call  of  Christ  resounds. 
The  task  Is  noble,  but  stem. 
Onward  aith  the  struggle. 
Never  resting  nor  relenting. 
For  Christ  we  must  oonquer." 

TENTH    ANmvntSAKT 

canon  Joseph  Cardljn.  at  the  tenth  anniversary  celebration  of 
his  organization.  In  the  presence  of  100.000  devoted  companions, 
described  the  conditions  and  motives  which  had  Inspired  him  to 
create  the  J.  O.  C.  The  spiritual  and  temporal  life  of  the  yoimg 
workman,  he  declared,  are  Inseparable.  Further,  It  Is  not  possible 
to  Ignore  a  man's  material  life.  If  one  wishes  to  help  him  to  save 
his  sovU;  living  and  working  conditions  formerly  prevailing  among 
workmen  were  In  brutal  contradiction  to  what  was  necessary  to 
help  them  gain  eternal  life;  the  situation  can  be  mastered  only 
by  forming  and  organizing  workers  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  help  themselves  and  conquer  their  own  salvation.  Speaking 
of  the  goal  of  the  J  O.  C,  he  added,  in  a  stirring  peroration  that 
brought  his  audience  to  Its  feet: 

"Not  slaves,  not  beasts  of  burden,  not  machines,  but  sons,  col- 
laboratcn^.  heirs  of  Ood! 

"And  to  accomplish  this  there  must  be  work:  In  the  midst  ot 
work  a  center  of  work  and  an  organization  of  work; 

"And  for  that  there  must  be  a  home  and  family  life; 

"And  for  that  there  must  be  a  professional  organization,  a  social 
organization,  a  national  and  an  International  organization  which 
must  be  worthy  of  this  origin  divine,  of  this  dignity  dlvme,  of 
this  destiny  divine. 

"The  young  workers  are  not  destined  for  material  wealth,  nor 
for  Imperialism,  nor  for  materialist  nationalism. 

"But  riches,  but  work,  but  economic,  and  financial  organization, 
but  the  entire  civilization  must  help  all  the  young  workers  and 
the  men  of  the  whole   world  to  attain  their  destinies      •     •     • 

"Against  atheism,  against  nihilism,  against  materialism,  the 
J.  O.  C.  struggles  with  energy  and  courage,  with  stanch  soul  and 
with  hearts  dedicated  to  the  real  and  complete  royalty  of  Christ, 
guided  by  the  church.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic  crusade,  which 
groups  transform  and  launch  the  young  workers  as  apostles  among 
their  brothers  and  In  their  centers.     •     •     • 

"Joclsts.  be  ye  the  glory  of  the  church. 
Joclsts.  be  ye  the  glory  of  Christ, 
Joclsts,  be  ye  the  honor  of  your  country, 
Joclsts.  be  ye  the  hope  of  your  times, 
I  bless  ye. 
Forward  I" 

PROTESTANT    TSIBTTTB 

It  may  be  prudent  to  balance  this  enthusiastic  valedictory  with 
the  report  published  by  a  distingtUished  Protestant  gentleman.  Mr. 
Harold  B.  Butler,  director  of  the  International  Labor  OfBce  at 
Geneva.  In  the  course  of  a  statement  which  described  the  social 
activities  of  the  churches.  Mr.  Butler  wrote: 

"The  social  work  done  by  the  CathoUcs  tended  to  confirm  further 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  element  over  the  economic  order,  and 
of  man  over  the  product  of  his  work.  Catholic  associations  realize 
more  and  more  that  it  is  useless  to  establish  even  the  most  per- 
fect organizations.  If  at  the  same  time  the  spiritual  level  Is  not 
raised:  In  1934,  there  was  a  new  movenaent  on  these  lines.  •  •  • 
The  work  done  by  the  Joclsts  for  the  improvement  of  the  laboring 
classes  Is  well  known.  The  spread  of  specialization  In  the  Impor- 
tant organizations  of  Catholic  youth  is  due  to  the  Joclst  move- 
ment. Thanks  to  Its  example,  to  its  Influence.  Joclsm  has  made 
the  papal  instructions,  now  the  standard  to  social  movements, 
possible  to  all:  "The  first  apostles  for  the  workmen,  are  to  be 
workmen,  and  the  apostles  for  the  Indtistrlal  and  commercial 
world  are  to  be  Industrialists  and  merchants'  (quadrageslmo  anno)  ." 

THZ    RBCKOMnrO 

There  are  200,000  young  men  and  women  organized  on  these 
principles  In  France;  10,000  In  Holland;  2.000  to  Switzerland,  and 
growing  centers  In  Spain,  Portiigal,  Colombia,  the  Belgian  Congo, 
and  Great  Britain.  Prior  to  the  tragic  events  of  last  August  the 
movement  was  being  seriously  studied  with  a  view  to  an  organiza- 
tion In  Catholic  Poland.  Lithuanian  and  Czech  and  Slovak  work- 
ers had  likewise  evinced  an  Interest  to  the  movement.  Within  a 
relatively  short  time,  the  Joclsts  have  enjoyed  phenomenal  suc- 
cess to  Canada,  while  the  United  States  has  witnessed  the  spread 
of  this  Canadian  effort  In  New  England. 

The  Belgian  J.  O.  C.  now  counts  68  regioiul  federations  for  boys 
and  girls;  2.204  local  sections  In  some  2,670  cities  and  villages  in 
Belgium;  85.000  members,  divided  equally  among  boys  and  girls. 
It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  each  of  these  units  has  Its  own 
publications,  served  by  national  magaiilnfis  and  reviews.  During 
1835,  1,736320  pamphlets,  explatolng  the  social  philosophy  of  the 
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church,  were  distributed.    One  wwkman,  who  read  some  at  itoSm 

material,  made  a  typical  remark: 

"So  ChrlfiUans  still  exist;  for  the  30  years  I  have  been  working 
here  the  only  pamphlets  I've  been  given  have  been  distributed  by 
Communists,  Marxists,  or  freethlnkera  I  had  never  been  told 
that  a  Ood  died  for  me."  This  occurred  to  the  factory  at  John 
CockerUl  to  England. 

CANADIAN   JOCI8TS 

Joclsm  In  Canada  was  totroduoed.  as  to  France,  by  a  priest. 
Father  Henri  Roy.  O.  M.  I.,  who,  like  Father  Joseph  Cardljn.  be- 
longed to  an  Impoverished  worklngman's  family.  Father  Roy,  a 
native  of  Lewlston.  Maine,  still  remembers  with  a  terrible  tenseness 
the  days  and  nights  when  as  a  boy  of  7  he  crept  out  at  the 
Montreal  slums  to  sell  newspapers,  carry  messages,  do  odd  Jobs, 
anything,  for  a  few  pennies  with  which  to  buy  food  for  the  family. 
In  order  to  study  for  the  priesthood  he  undertook  a  high-echoid 
course  at  the  age  of  22.  Today  he  stands  in  the  front  ranks  of 
50,000  Joclsts  In  Canada.  His  motto  remains  what  it  was  to  the 
initial  stages  of  his  career:  "On  Guard  for  Christ,  young  workers!" 

At  the  J.  O.  C.  headquarters  to  Montreal,  consisting  at  several 
huge  rambling  buildings  patoted  red  and  gray,  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  homeless  youngsters.  Thousands  find  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter. Both  a  doctor  and  a  dentist  are  on  hand  to  give  the  young 
people  the  care  they  need. 

E^-ery  effort  Is  made  to  ftod  work  for  both  boys  and  girls.  &n- 
ployers  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  Father  Roy,  for  he  has  bet- 
tered working  condUlons  not  only  for  the  youngsters  but  also  for 
the  employers.  Theft,  breakage,  and  waste  to  the  factories  have 
been  practically  eliminated. 

"What  can  you  offer  your  comrades?"  one  of  the  Joclsts  was  asked. 

"Nothlz^  but  a  chance.  We  spread  confidence  in  Ood  and  life 
everlasting.  If  the  workers  do  not  get  what  they  richly  deserve 
in  this  life,  then  In  another  life  they  will  reap  their  reward.  It  Is 
eternal  hope,  my  friend,  that  makes  the  world  go  roimd  and  keeps 
us  steadfast." 

One  Sunday  last  July  the  Canadian  Joclsts  gave  a  practical  ex- 
hibition of  their  philosophy  and  their  faith.  In  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame.  Montreal,  106  couples  were  united  In  holy  matrimony. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  boys  and  girls  to  blue  and  white  uni- 
forms with  blue  berets  and  the  priaed  J.  O.  C.  pins.  Inside  the 
cathedral  thousands  upon  thousands  of  youthfxil  voices  were  lifted 
to  song.  It  was  the  greatest  mass  marriage  ever  celebrated  on  this 
continent.  It  was  a  triumph  of  tomorrow  over  the  divorces,  child- 
less marriages,  contraceptives,  and  Indecencies  of  today. 

JOCISTS  IN  TBX  xnVTTB)  STATES  Or  AlCXKICA 

A  most  Interesting  study  of  American  Joclsm  has  been  imdertaken 
by  Mr.  Paul  J.  Taggart,  president  of  the  student  council  at  Mount 
St.  Mary's  C!ollege,  Emmltsburg,  Md.  According  to  Mr.  Taggart, 
who  visited  Joclst  lieadquarters  at  St.  Marie.  Sacred  Heart,  and  St. 
Augustln  parishes  In  Manchester.  N.  H.,  the  secret  of  the  J.  O.  C. 
"miracle"  Is  hard  work  and  an  Intelligent  use  of  time  by  young 
Catholic  workers.  He  describes  a  meeting  to  which  "the  youths  are 
all  primed"  with  knowledge  and  questions.  The  Joclst.  he  relates, 
"prays  •  •  •  attends  retreats  •  •  •  frequents  the  sacra- 
ments •  •  •  begins  his  work  soundly  entrenched  to  Catholic 
practice  as  well  as  Catholic  principles." 

Mr.  Taggart  describes  u  typical  the  success  of  a  few  Joclsts  to  a 
shoe  factory  who  managed  to  quiet  the  filthy  tongues  of  their  fellow 
workers.  Many  workers  objected  to  todecent  q>eech  and.  Impure 
topics  of  conversation,  but  it  took  a  few  Joclsts  to  put  their  ^x)t 
down — by  their  pure  example— and  clean  up  a  moral  cesspool.  That 
won  respect  for  the  little  band,  and  now  the  few  are  busy  teaching 
the  many  the  inner  meaning  of  Joclsm. 

Father  Achlelle  Lettr^,  the  splrlttial  director  of  the  St.  Augustto 
parish  unit,  1b  quoted  as  follows: 

"We  would  be  suspicious  of  gifts  of  money.  We  don't  ask  for  that. 
We  ask  for  gifts  of  self.  A  man  must  labor  for  Ood  before  ha 
appreciates  Joclsm.     What  we  want  Is  work." 

In  other  words,  the  difference  between  a  Oonmiunist  and  a  Joclst 
Is  that  the  Communist  says  to  his  fellow  worker,  "What  you  have 
Is  mine":  and  the  Joclst  says  to  his  companion.  "What  I  have  la 
yours." 

Loyalty  of  the  fiegro  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1940 


LFTTEZl    FROM    A.    PHILIP    BAMDOLPH 


Mr.  AULEN  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr.  Speaker,  uzuier  leav» 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoso.  I  Include  the  following 
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letter  from  A.  Philip  Randolph,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood ol  Sleeping  Car  Porters: 

BaoTHXEHOOD  Of  Slezpotq  Cax  Postebs, 

May  10.  1940. 

IftT  D«A«  CoKca«8SiiAif  Alixn:  Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere 
•pprcclatlon  for  your  kindly  expresslona  on  the  position  I  took 
ta  the  NaUonal  Negro  CongreM.  which  was  recently  held  In 
Washington.  D.  C.  ^  ^         ^  ^      * 

I  assure  you  that  I  was  completely  distrusted  and  ama?*d  at 
the  bold  and  hnxen  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
even  Rolng  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  Negro  people  would 
not  fight  m  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia 
aealnat  Russia.  Of  coxirae.  that  body  was  packed  with  Cotamun- 
Ists  and  the  applause  to  this  statement  was  an  expression  of 
sympathy  of  Ctommunlsts  of  that  position,  but  It  was  not  an 
expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Negro  people.  Out  of  some  1.200 
delegates,  300  or  more  were  white,  and  the  white  and  colored 
delegates  were  either  Communists  or  sympathizers  with  Com- 
munists. <w  imder  the  domination  of  Communists.  I  was  prac- 
tically alone  against  this  manifestation  of  Communist  sentiment. 

However,  the  American  people  need  have  no  doubt  about  the 
loyalty  of  the  Negro  people  to  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
defense  of  whose  flag  the  Negro  has  shed  his  blood  upon  every 
battlefield  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Flanders  of  FYance  Throughout 
the  glorious  history  of  the  Negro  people,  we  have  never  been  dis- 
graced with  a  Benedict  Arnold,  nor  would  we  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  Trojan  horse  and  "fifth  column"  tactics  that  may 
serve  the  Interests  of  any  foreign  state,  for  the  flxst,  fundamental 
and  main  ailegiance  and  devotion  of  the  Negro  Is  to  his  own 
cotmtry.  the  United  States  of  America. 

When  I  am  In  Washington.  I  hope  to  enjoy  the  pleas\ire  ol 
coming  in  to  see  you  to  have  a  chat. 

With   cordial   good  wishes,   I   am 
Very  alncerely  yours. 

A.  PHn.n»   Randolph. 
IntematUmal   President. 


Slum  Clearance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

OF  FLORroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14,  1940 


ARTICLK  BY  L.  8.  REMSBURO 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  L.  S.  Remsburg.  which  was  published  in  the  Port 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News  on  May  2.  1940: 

[From  the  FVjrt  Lauderdale  (Pla.)  Daily  News  at  May  2.  1940] 
Slum  Clxabamcx.  Low  Rxntal  PaoJEcra  Riducino  National  Cost  or 

Sickness  and  Crimx 

(By  L.  S.  Remsberg) 

Elimination  of  Anjerlca's  slums  and  the  rehousing  of  thousands 
of  low-income  families  In  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  should 
•ubstantlally  reduce  the  stupendous  cost  of  crime  and  disease,  pro- 
long the  Uvea  of  many  victims  of  wretched  housing  conditions,  and 
improve  the  general  welfare  of  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

From  a  dollars-and-cents  basis  the  slum-clearance  and  low-rent 
bousmg  program  being  conducted  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  and  local  housing  authorities  in 
many  cities  holds  the  greatest  significance  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation. 

CKIMX.  SICKNS5S  COST  TWENTT-rTVI  BnXJON 

It  has  been  estimated  that  crime  costs  America  $15,000  000.000  per 
year,  or  an  average  of  $10  per  month  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  m  the  United  States. 

Sickness  runs  crime  a  close  second.  According  to  estimates  made 
by  health  and  welfare  actlvlUes  In  the  United  States,  the  annual  bill 
for  sickness  and  poetponable  death  amounts  to  approximately 
IIO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

House-to-house  canvasses  conducted  In  204  communities,  with 
the  aid  of  W  P.  A.,  revealed  that  1.100.000  homes  In  830.000  buildings 
were  absolutely  unfit  for  use:  that  1.166.000  out  of  8.000.000  had  no 
private  bathing  faculties;  that  1.221.000  of  these  had  no  private 
Indoor  water  closets,  whUe  more  than  1,300,000  were  badly  crowded. 
Additional  studies  revealed  disastrous  effects  of  these  conditions. 

PBIVATV    BtnLOINO    MOT    SUmCXEMT 

The  very  fact  that  such  sixuns  exist  and  that  such  deplorable  con- 
ditions prevail  indicates  definitely  that  private  enterprise  has  not 
been  able  to  cope  with  the  slttiatlon.  Houses  by  the  thousands  have 
faUea  Into  decay,   to  become   the   unwholes(»ue   and   Inadequats 


refuge  erf  suffering  families  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rentals 
required  for  decent  dweUlngs.  Housing  shortages  have  made 
matters  even  worse. 

Under  our  economic  system  private  enterprise  Is  powerless  to  sup- 
plant these  blighted  areas  with  decent  homes  which  It  can  profitably 
sell  or  rent  to  the  lower-Income  families.  Prices  of  land,  costs  erf 
building  materials,  and  costs  of  labor  and  financing  are  too  great 
for  the  buying  power  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  Nation. 

Actual  records  of  heme  building  bear  this  cut  For  example, 
Burvevs  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed  that 
In  23'representative  cities,  from  1929  to  1936.  only  about  8  percent 
of  the  dwelUngs  built  were  within  reach  of  the  65  percent  of  iaml- 
Ues  having  annual  Incomes  under  »1.500.  Since  then  building 
cos^s  and  rents  have  advanced  faster  than  Incomes.  

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  a  famUy  cannot  afford  to  own  a 
home  costing  more  than  two  or  three  times  Its  annual  Income, 
also  that  families  of  low  income  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than 
20  percent  of  their  Income  for  rent.  This  being  true,  there  Is 
no  question  that  we  must  go  beyond  the  abUltles  of  private  enter- 
prise If  we  are  to  properly  house  the  poorer  people  of  the  Nation. 

HOUSING  ACT   HELD  SOLUTION 

The  United  States  has  fotmd  this  cut  In  very  recent  years,  and 
Congress  made  possible  a  national  program  when  It  passed  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  authorizing  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  to  lend  local  housing  authorities  1800.000.000 
to  clear  slums  and  build  housing  projects  for  slum  dwellers,  and 
appropriated  »28.000.000  per  year  for  subsidies  to  Insxue  rents  low 
enough  for  rehou.sed  dwellers  to  pay. 

As  a  result  of  this  acUon  by  Congress,  the  local  housing  author- 
ity at  Port  Lauderdale  has  obtained  contracts  to  build  low-rent 
housing  projects.  Under  terms  of  the  Housing  Act,  an  equal 
number  of  slum  dwellings  are  to  ba  eliminated  by  demolition, 
condemnation,  and  effective  closing,  or  by  compulsory  repair  or 
improvement. 

Completion  of  the  present  program  In  Fort  Lauderdale  will 
mean  the  elimination  of  approximately  150  unsafe,  uasanliary. 
and  unfit  dwellings,  and  re-housing  of  an  equal  number  of  fami- 
lies In  substantial,  clean,  and  comfortable  homes,  among  pleasant 
surroundings.  This  will  not  only  Increase  assets,  and  reduce  lia- 
bilities, of  this  community,  but  will  serve  to  some  degree  to  cut 
down  the  annual  bill  for  crime  and  sickness. 


The  Communist  Party  and  the  Negro  in  the  United 

States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  when  there 
is  rumor  of  much  subversive  influence  at  work  in  the  United 
States,  it  Is  cnly  natural  for  attention  to  be  turned  toward 
the  American  Negro,  who  constitutes  oiir  largest  minority 
group,  and  who.  because  of  his  economic  status  and  political 
weakness  furnishes  the  most  fertile  field  for  subversive  activ- 
ities in  this  country.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is 
being  made  a  very  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agenta 
of  subversive  propaganda  to  enlist  and  organize  the  Negro 
against  this  Government.  I  am  therefore  calling  attention 
to  a  statement  made  recently  by  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the 
former  President  of  the  National  Negro  Congress,  an  organi- 
zation which  is  thought  to  be  dominated  by  communistic 
influences  and  partially  financed  by  Russian  Communists. 

WHT    I    WOtJLO    NOT    STAND    FOR     REELBTTTON     FOR     PUSIDCNT    OF    TH« 

NATIONAL    NECRO   CONGRESS 

(By  A  PhUip  Randolph) 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Third  National  Negro  Congress  has  rot 
succeeded  in  removing  from  the  mind  of  the  public  the  Idea  that 
the  charge  of  th:  Dies  committee,  that  the  National  Negro  Congress 
Is  a  Communiot  front,  and  a  transmission  belt  for  Communist 
propaganda.  Is  not  true.  In  fact,  the  congress  has  brUUantly  suc- 
ceeded In  giving  the  charge  every  appearance  of  truth  and  validity. 

I  am  convinced,  also,  that  until  the  stigma  of  the  Communist 
front  Is  wiped  from  the  congress.  It  will  never  rally  the  ma^ises  of 
the  Negro  people. 

The  procedure,  conduct,  and  policies  of  the  Negro  congress,  as  set 
up  In  this  third  national  meeting,  will  make  its  Influence  In  the 
affairs  of  the  American  Negroes,  short  llve<l.  The  American  Negroes 
will  not  long  foUow  any  organlzaUon  which  accepts  dictation  and 
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eontrol  ft^am  the  Oommunlst  Party.  The  American  Negro  will  not 
long  follow  any  organlratlon  which  accepts  dictation  and  control 
from  any  white  organization. 

In  the  last  national  executive  committee  meeting  in  New  York 
City.  Brother  John  P.  Davis  was  authorlaed  to  go  out  and  borrow 
$1,000  to  help  put  the  third  congress  over.  He  Informed  me 
that  he  had  borrowed  It  and  mentioned  the  name  of  a  man.  I 
was  given  no  specific  Identity  of  the  man.  What  was  the  source 
of  this  money?  The  delegates  to  the  congress  should  know.  Be- 
catise  whatever  is  the  source  of  the  money  with  which  the  con- 
gress Is  run.  wlU  also  l>e  the  source  of  Its  Ideas,  policies,  and 
control. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  moet  of  the  contributions  to  this 
congress,  expressed  by  the  secretary.  Mr.  Davis,  are  from  C.  I.  O. 
unions.  Is  this  the  reaaon  why  the  congreas  Is  taking  the  C.  I.  O. 
line? 

In  an  executive  committee  meeting  in  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Davis  informed  It  that  the  Communist  Party  contributed  1100 
a  month  to  the  congress.  Is  this  the  reason  why  the  congress 
refuses  to  attempt  to  make  plain  to  the  American  people  that  It 
is  not  a  Commimlst  front?  These  questions  should  be  definitely 
and  unequivocally  answered. 

When  I  was  asked  In  a  committee  meeting  In  New  York  to 
visit  some  unions,  or  sign  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  certain  tmlons 
for  funds.  I  refused,  because  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  having 
a  Negro  organization,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  race,  depending  for  Its  main  Income  upon  a  source  outside 
of  the  Uegro  people  themselves. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  National  Negro  Congress  depending  upon  the 
Commtuilsts  or  C  I.  O.  for  Its  flnancliJ  maintenance  because  I  am 
opposed  to  the  congress  being  dominated  by  either  the  Communists 
or  the  C.  I.  O.  The  congress  should  be  uncontrolled  and  responsible 
to  no  one  but  the  Negro  people.  But  It  will  not  be  uncontrolled 
and  responsible  to  no  one  but  the  Negro  people  unless  the  Negro 
people  supply  the  money  for  Its  maintenance. 

Now.  there  Is  nothing  against  the  congress  receiving  contributions 
from  unions,  but  It  Is  dangerous  business  where  there  Is  a  split  in 
the  labor  movement  for  It  to  receive  practically  the  major  funds 
upon  which  Its  existence  depends  from  tuilons  on  one  side  of  the 
fence.  It  Is  bound  to  make  the  congress  biased  toward  one  side, 
and  thereby  destroy  the  united  front  and  mass  character  of  the 
congress,  because  It  will  no  longer  be  able  to  rally  the  Negro  workers 
In  the  A  P.  of  L. 

When  the  National  Negro  Congress  loses  its  Independence,  It  loses 
its  soul  and  has  no  further  reason  for  being.  It  also  forfeits  and 
betrays  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  Negro  masses.  It  will  shatter 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Negro  people  who  yearn  and  pray 
for  the  Negro  Congress  not  to  sell  out  either  to  labor  or  capital. 
Communists  or  Republicans  or  Democrats. 

Since  the  trend  of  the  National  Negro  Congress  Is  obviously  toward 
domination  by  the  Communists  and  the  C.  I.  O..  I  would  not  stand 
for  reelection  lor  president. 

I  do  not  oppose  domination  of  the  congress  by  the  C.  I.  O.  be- 
catise  I  am  opposed  to  the  C.  I.  O.  I  would  be  opposed  to  domina- 
tion Of  the  congress  by  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  or  any  other  white  organi- 
zation. ^       , 

With  respect  to  domination  by  the  Oommtmlsts.  I  am  not  only 
opposed  to  domination  of  the  congress  by  them,  but  I  consider 
the  Commimlsts  a  definite  menace  and  a  danger  to  the  Negro 
people  and  labor,  because  of  their  nUe  or  ruin  and  disruptive  tac- 
tics in  the  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  apparent,  immediately  the  congress  got  under  way.  that 
the  temper,  flavor,  and  viewpoint  of  the  congress  were  commu- 
nistic and  that  the  resolutions  adopted  would  reflect  the  Commu- 
nist Une.  It  was  not  long  before  my  suspicions  were  confirmed, 
for  the  person  who  was  selected  for  the  chairman  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee  Is  an  acknowledged  Communist.  This  was  an 
impardonable,  colossal,  and  chUdlah  bltmder.  I  didn't  protest 
against  It  because  I  knew  It  was  useless,  since  the  congress  was 
deliberateiy  packed  with  Conmiunlsts  and  C.  I.  O.  members  who 
were  either  Communists  or  sympathizers  with  Communists^ 

The  Third  National  Negro  Congress  was  a  miserable  failure. 
so  far  as  represenUng  the  sentiment  d  the  American  Negro  peo- 
ple Is  concerned.  Uproarlovu  applause  greeted  every  favorable 
reference  In  the  congress  to  Soviet  Russia.  The  statement  was 
even  made  that  the  Negro  people  wovUd  not  fight  m  an  unperlallst 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  But  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  U 
the  United  States  declared  war  upon  Communist  Russia  tomor- 
row, the  Negro  would  fight  Russia  with  aU  the  fervor  and  patri- 
otism of  any  other  100-percent  American.  Anyone  who  believes  to 
the  contrary  Is  living  In  a  fool's  paradise. 

Soviet  Russia  was  hailed  as  a  land  without  poverty  or  race 
prejudice  But  the  fact  Is  there  are  no  Negroes  In  Soviet  Russia 
that  would  occa.slon  any  manifestation  of  race  discrimination. 
However,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  Bolshevik  Russia  Ireeiy  sold 
oU  to  Fascist  Italy  to  assist  the  murderous  war  of  invasion  of  the 
peace-loving  and  ancient  KUigdom  of  Ethiopia. 

I  quit  the  congress  because  I  was  opposed  to  Unking  It  up  with 
Labor's  Non-Partisan  League,  the  p<dltlcal  mouthpiece  of  the 
C.  I.  O..  since  thU  was  a  departure  from  the  ongmal  mlnlmtun 
program  upon  which  there  could  be  general  agreement  and  a  sound 
basis  for  rallying  the  Negro  masses. 

It  seems  axiomatic  and  as  simple  as  one.  two,  three,  that  the 
congress  cotUd  not  rally  the  Negroes  in  the  A.  P.  of  L ,  If  It  were 
tied  up  With  the  C  I  O  ,  and  It  could  not  rally  the  Negroes  la 
the  C.  I.  O.  If  It  were  alUed  with  the  A  7.  of  L. 


I  quit  the  congress  because  I  was  opposed  to  It,  or  its  oaclals. 
expressing  sympathy  lot   the   Soviet  Union,  which   Is  the   death 
prison  where  democracy  and  liberty  have  walked  their  "Tast  mile 
and  where  shocking  blood  purges  wipe  out  any  and  all  persons  who 
express   any  dissenting   opinions   from   dictator   Stalin. 

I  quit  the  congress  because  I  saw  that  the  OommuiUsts  were 
firmly  In  the  saddle  and  the  delegates  were  not  subject  to  the 
Influence  of  facts  end  recson.  Their  minds  were  already  made  tip 
when  they  came  there  by  Communists'  manipulations,  caucuses. 
and  propfkganda.  Nothing  could  shake  them.  Fvcn  poor  old  men 
and  women  from  the  deep  South  and  from  some  parts  up  North. 
who  didn't  have  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about,  parrot 
fafihlon.  went  down  the  Communist  line,  like  bleating  sheep  led 
to  slaughter. 

I  quit  the  congress  because  It  is  not  truly  a  Negro  oongreas. 
Out  of  some  1.200  or  more  delegates,  over  300  were  white,  which 
made  the  congress  look  like  a  Joke.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the 
Jewish  congress  would  have  gentiles  in  it.  or  that  a  Cathcdlc  con- 
gress would  have  Protestants  In  It,  or  that  the  famous  all-India 
congress  would  have  In  It  as  members  natives  of  Africa.  Why 
should  a  Negro  congress  have  white  people  In  it? 

It  is  no  evidence  of  religious  prejudice  that  Baptists  don't  accept 
Methodists  Into  membership,  or  of  sex  prejudice  that  women's 
clubs  don't  take  men  In  as  members.  It  was  perfectly  ridiculous 
and  distressing,  if  not  comical,  to  observe  the  white  delegates  dom- 
inating the  applause  for  Communists'  policies  and  tactics. 

But  while  I  oppose  white  members  of  the  Negro  congress.  I  favor 
the  congress  collaborating  with  nonpolltlcal  white  organisatioos 
that  are  progressive,  liberal,  and  sound. 

The  Negro  people  must  beware  of  all  subtle  forms  of  Communist 
propaganda  poison  to  save  themselves  from  destnictlon.  It  seems 
to  be  beyond  the  realm  of  debate  that  the  Negro  people  cannot 
afford  to  add  to  the  handicap  of  being  black,  the  handicap  of 
being  "red." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  are  serious  and  grave 
moments  for  the  present  and  future  of  all  democracies,  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Negro,  because  of  his  unfalter- 
ing trust  in  God,  and  his  love  for  peace,  tranquillity,  and 
justice,  and  because  of  his  spirit  of  long  forebearlng  and 
tolerance,  will  be  the  last  of  American  minority  groups  to 
yield  in  any  degree  to  these  approfiuihes  and  appeals  from 
the  agents  of  subversive  propaganda.  In  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  white  America  to  the 
fact  that  the  Negro  should  be  treated  with  fairness  and 
justice  in  all  matters.  How  long  will  white  America  disre- 
gard the  rights  of  this  group  and  expect  it  to  withstand 
the  teachings  of  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  our  country? 

If  there  should  ever  ccme  a  day  when  the  Negro  yields 
to  these  influences  it  will  be  because  of  the  activities  of 
such  white  organizations  in  our  country  as  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  other  similar  organizations  founded  and  sus- 
tained on  racial  prejudice.  I  think  white  America  should 
take  due  notice  and  immediately  modify  its  attitude  in 
Government  and  in  economic  opportunity  toward  the  Negro; 
give  him  the  same  chance  and  the  same  consideration  that 
is  given  all  other  racial  groups.  If  this  is  done  there  need 
never  be  any  fear  of  the  Negro  going  astray. 


Representative  Paul  J.  Kilday  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1940 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
convened  and  the  leaders  of  both  sides  had  agreed  upon  the 
apportionment  between  parties  on  the  various  committees, 
we  found  that  on  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  the  Democratic  Party  would 
receive  but  one  new  member  In  the  place  of  the  four  Demo- 
cratic vacancies.  By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Paul  J.  EIilday,  of  the  TTwentieth  Dis- 
trict, was  assigned  to  that  vacancy. 

Today  I  want  to  report  to  this  House  that  the  selection  of 
PAtJL  KnjJAT,  has  proven  to  be  a  wise  one.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Paul  J.  Kiloat.  has  made  good  as  a  Congressman 
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and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  He 
has  had  the  good  judgment  and  the  good  sense  to  follow  prece- 
dent in  beginning  his  membership;  he  has  worked  hard,  stud- 
led  hard,  listened,  and  learned,  so  that  now  he  is  an  effective 
member.  He  came  to  our  committee  with  a  background  and 
with  experience  which  admirably  qualified  him  for  the  impor- 
tant work  of  the  committee.  He  comes  from  one  of  the  most 
important  military  centers  of  the  United  States  and  knows  the 
Army  from  long  association.  In  addition,  he  has  a  brother 
who  IS  an  officer  in  the  Army,  a  circtmistance  which  has  in- 
duced him  to  manifest  a  keen  interest  in  the  Army  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Still  fvuther.  for  a  period  of  3  years  he  was  a 
civil  employee  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  Air  Service. 
He  has  advanced  two  places  on  the  committee  during  this 
Congress  and  his  position  on  the  committee  is  secure. 

The  work  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  has  been  im- 
portant and  heavy  during  this  Congress.  We  have  handled 
the  most  extensive  and  important  expansion  of  the  national 
defense  ever  known  In  times  of  peace.  In  a  time  when  the 
angry  flames  of  war  are  surging  through  Europe  and  Asia, 
maintaining  the  security  of  American  peace  through  a  pro- 
gram of  military  preparedness  for  national  defense  has  become 
a  problem  of  the  National  Government  of  first  concern,  and 
the  work  of  the  Military  Affairs  Ccanmittee  of  this  Congress 
has  become  of  first-rank  importance.  In  such  critical  times 
I  am  glad  that  we  have  on  that  committee  such  men  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Paul  J.  Knj)AY.  He  has  shown  marked 
ability  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  many  perplexing 
problems  of  our  country's  defenses.  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
he  has  at  all  times  manifested  deep  concern  as  to  our  military 
objectives,  and  has  at  all  times  been  courteous  and  coopera- 
tive. He  enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  members  of 
the  committee,  and  so  far  as  I  can  now  recall,  he  has  not, 
though  a  busy  man,  missed  a  single  hearing  of  the  committee 
during  the  2  years  that  he  has  held  membership.  It  is  my 
desire  and  hope  that  he  shall  in  these  crucial  and  trying  times 
continue  as  a  member  of  this  now  strategically  important 
committee.  His  2  years'  experience  has  already  meant  much, 
demonstrating  his  native  ability. 


Draft  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  14  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BT    HON.    WILLIAM    G.    McADOO    AT    SAN 

FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Mr.  PEPPER,  lir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  address 
delivered  by  a  great  American,  Hon.  W.  O.  McAdoo,  for- 
merly a  Member  ol  this  body  and  formerly  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  Draft 
Roosevelt.  It  is  a  radio  address  delivered  in  San  Francisco 
on  May  4.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Rxoobo.  as  toUows: 

Permit  m«  at  the  outaet  to  make  •  personal  statement.  When 
I  wltbdrew  from  the  Rooeevelt  ticket  tor  delegates.  I  said  that  I 
was  "out  of  politics  and  unwilling  to  reenter."  Because  this  has 
been  misconstrued,  perhaps  for  partisan  reasons.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  meant  that  I  would  never  again  nm  for  an  elective  political 
office.  I  did  not  mean  that  I  would  atsandon  my  right  as  a  citizen 
to  express  my  opinion  or  to  dlsciiss  questions  affecting  the  welfare 
of  our  State  and  the  Nation  whenever  I  felt  disposed  to  do  so. 

When  you  go  to  the  polls,  as  every  good  citizen  should,  you 
wUl,  If  vmj  are  a  registered  Democrat,  be  pfesented  with  a  ballot 
containffg  fcwiT  columns  of  delegates  to  the  Democratic  National 
Coov4|M|b.  At  the  top  of  the  first  column  Is  this  statement: 
preferring  Joan  Namci  Oabmb";   at  the  top  of   the 


second  column  is:  "Candidates  preferring  WlUls  Allen  :  »*  the 
top  of  the  third  column  la:  ■Candidates  preferring  EUis  Patter- 
son"; at  the  top  of  the  fourth  column  U:  "Candidates  preferring 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt." 

WOTTU)    DaATT   KOOSKVXLT 

It  Is.  of  course,  the  duty  of  each  voter  to  determine  for  himself 
which  of  these  gentlemen  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  he  prefers  If  you  want  to  reelect  that  eminent 
statesman  and  patriot  who  for  7  years  has  flUed  the  office  of 
President  with  extraordinary  distinction  and  ability,  you  will  cast 
yoiu-  vote  for  the  delegates  who  favor  the  renomlnatlon  of  Franklin 

Delano  Roosevelt.  ^^   »  .  ., 

I  have  said  publicly  heretofore,  and  I  repeat  now.  that  I  lavor 
the  reelection  of  President  Roosevelt.  Objection  has  been  ral.sed 
by  some  of  the  President's  opponents  to  the  election  of  delegates 
favoring  his  renomlnation  because  the  President  has  refused  to 
declare  himself  a  candidate.  The  American  people  do  not  care 
whether  or  not  he  says  in  words  that  he  is  a  candidate.  They  know 
that  they  have  the  right  to  make  him  a  candidate  whether  he 
seeks  the  ofllce  or  not. 

The  President  would  make  a  grave  mistake  to  enter  into  a 
scramble  with  other  candidates  for  the  nomination.  As  a  dignified, 
patriotic,  and  high-minded  gentleman  he  naturally  shrinks  from 
seeking  the  office  a^aln.  But  that  does  not  disqualify  him  from 
accepting  a  nomination  if  the  national  convention  should  tender 
It  to  him  and.  as  a  dignified,  patriotic,  and  high-minded  gentleman. 
he  could  not  refuse  to  accept  the  call  of  his  party  to  serve  the 
American  people  for  another  4  years.  * 

THIRO-TEaM    BOAX 

Others  say  that  we  ought  not  to  elect  any  man  for  a  third  term. 
Why  not?  Because,  they  say.  George  Washington  refused  to  accept 
a  third  term  and  that  it  has  become  a  tradition  that  no  man 
should  be  elected  President  three  times  I  respect  the  large  body 
of  public  opinion  which  believes  in  this  theory,  but  there  is  no 
constitutional  provision  and  there  is  no  law  of  Congress  that  forbids 
a  third  term.  It  Is  merely  tradition;  and  It  will  survive  so  long 
only  as  it  serves  the  public  welfare.  Thousands  of  traditions  have 
had  to  fall  before  the  forward  march  of  civilization  because  the 
developments  of  the  future  and  the  progress  of  a  people  cannot 
be  tied  immutably  to  the  views,  opinions,  or  customs  of  a  past  rkc. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  thLs  tradition  must  disappear 
before  the  crucial  onrush  of  another  deep  and  Incalculable  Euro- 
pean convulsion.  Before  the  grave  Issues  Involved  In  this  conflict 
are  settled  the  ablest  brains  of  this  covmtry  will  be  demanded  for 
our  security,  peace,  and  progress.  We  must  use  all  possible  and 
honorable  means  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  I  believe  the  reelection 
of  the  experienced  Roosevelt,  himself  an  apoetle  of  peace  and  a  tre- 
mendous Influence  for  good,  is  essential.  No  other  man  Is  bo  well 
equipped  as  he,  by  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  complicated 
problems  now  facing  the  world  and  the  United  States,  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people  in  this  critical  time, 

XXFZRIEMCE  NECCSSART 

What  would  happen  to  tis  if  we  should  put  a  green.  Inexperienced 
man  In  the  White  Hotise  next  year?  However  patriotic  and  well- 
intentioned  a  green  man  may  be,  he  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  handle  these  grave  problems  with  the  skill  and  ability  that 
the  man  who  has  been  immersed  in  the  tangle  of  these  great  affairs, 
and  who  knows  better  than  any  green  man  can  know  what  should 
be  done  as  he  confronts  the  various  and  serious  emergencies  that 
will  inevitably  arise  with  the  progress  of  this  murderous  war. 

Many  people  say  that  we  are  far  away  from  the  seat  of  the  war, 
and  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  attend  to  our  own  business.  I  am 
In  favor  of  attending  to  our  own  business,  but  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  you  that  the  destinies  of  America,  even  though  we 
succeed  In  preserving  our  own  peace,  are  bound  up  in  the  deci- 
sions which  will  be  made  eventually  on  the  battlefields  of  ETurope. 
As  a  great  nation  we  are  inevitably  affected  by  what  happens  In 
Kurope.  no  matter  how  successful  we  may  be  in  Iceeping  out  of  th« 
bloody  conflict  Itself. 

WHAT  COUU>  HAPPCN 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  point:  Suppose  that  Germany  and  Stalin 
should  conquer  Great  Britain  and  Prance.  The  first  thing  the  vic- 
tors will  consider  is  the  disposition  of  the  rich  territories  and 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  flag  of  Great  Brit- 
ain files  over  Canada,  our  good  neighbor  to  the  north.  It  also  files 
over  the  important  Island  of  Bermuda,  only  775  miles  from  New 
York  and  Baltimore.  It  flies  over  nearly  all  the  Islands  of  the  West 
Indies  which  are  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Florida  and  command 
the  approaches  on  the  north  side  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  through 
which  all  commerce  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  must  pass  So 
long  as  these  possessions  remain  In  control  of  friendly  nations  wa 
need  feel  little  concern  about  them 

But  suppose  that  In  the  partitioning  process  Canada  should  be 
turned  over  to  Stalin  and  the  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  should  be 
handed  to  Hitler.  At  once  our  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  violated. 
Immediately  we  would  either  have  to  abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  allow  these  great  powers  to  take  Canada  and  the  West  Indies 
or  we  wotild  have  to  challenge  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  do  so. 

MTJST  rACS  FACTS 

It  Is  not  necessary  tar  me  to  speculate  on  the  consequences  of 
that  Issue  if  presented  to  the  American  people.  I  mention  it  be- 
cause I  want  to  emphasize  and  bring  thoroughly  to  your  con- 
sclo\isness  the  fact  that  so  long  as  any  Europt^>an  powers  possess 
these  vital  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  they  will  always  be 


invohred  to  the  qnarrels  of  Europe,  hecatpe  they  must  naturally 
support  the  flag  of  the  country  which  flies  o^er  them.  If  Canada 
were  Independent  and  the  West  Indies  were  Independent  they 
would  not  l>e  Involved  If  Great  Britain  and  France  went  to  war 
with  other  European  nations. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  make  an  argument  for  the  Independence 
ot  Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  so  long  as  the  flag  of  any  foreign  power  files  over  them,  they 
become  Involved  In  any  war  In  wtilch  the  parent  cotintry  may  be- 
come engaged. 

It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  we  may  not  be  forced  to  face  this 
Issue  on  the  ground  of  the  Monro©  Doctrine.  If  not  on  other 
groimds.  economic  and  political,  that  may  be  even  more  command- 
ing than  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  If  that  time  should  come,  would 
we  not  he  far  safer  to  have  our  wise  and  experienced  President, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  represent  us  than  any  green  or  Inex- 
perienced citizen,  however  patriotic  and  earnest  he  may  be,  in 
dealing  with  the  complicated  and  dangerous  problems  which  will 
present  themselves  In  the  clrctimstances  I  have  described? 

WOT  roLX  SPBCTJLATIOW 

Perhaps  you  may  say  that  this  is  long-range  speculation  on  my 
part.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
that  great  sUtesman  Woodrow  Wilson  durtng  World  War  No.  1.  I 
said,  in  speeches  during  the  Uberty  Loan  campaigns  in  1917.  that 
we  could  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  Atlantic  and  the  Paciflc 
Oceans  to  protect  us;  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  air- 
planes would  be  flying  these  oceans.  Many  people  thought  that  I 
was  of  unsound  mind  when  I  made  these  predictions;  but  since 
that  time  our  airplanes  are  flying  the  Pacific  via  Honolulu  and 
Manila  to  Hong  Kong  on  the  Chinese  coast;  and  they  are  also  flying 
the  Atlantic  via  Bermuda  to  Lisbon,  Portugal.  These  achievements 
merely  foreshadow  what  is  yet  to  come  in  the  way  of  increased,  more 
rapid,  and  safe  air  transportation.  a*id  the  development  along  with 
It  of  air  armadas  which  may  have  a  determining  influence  upon 
the  de.'stiny  of  the  whole  world 

Imagination  and  foresight  are  Inseparable  elements  of  Ftatesman- 
Bhlp.  Without  Imagination  the  creative  factilty  is  seriously  defi- 
cient. It  is  not  testing  imagination  too  severely  to  vifiuallze  the 
possible  attempt  in  the  not  distant  future  for  the  great  powers 
now  engaged  in  the  European  conflict  to  change  exlFting  sover- 
eignty over  Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  The  world  Is  going  to 
be  reapportioned  as  a  result  of  the  present  war.  and  no  one  can 
say  that  the  Improbable  may  not  become  the  actual  Roosevelt 
has  the  r^ulred  Imagination  and  foresight,  along  with  his  tested 
experience  and  ability,  to  meet  all  the  demands  which  the  future 
mav  Impose  upon  our  constitutional  government. 

We  occupv  a  strong  position,  but  we  cannot  look  with  Indiffer- 
ence upon  Etu-opean  events  which  may,  as  I  have  already  said, 
profoundly  affect  our  own  destiny;  and  when  the  time  come.s  to 
settle  the  Issues  arising  out  of  the  present  war  we  want  the  experi- 
enced Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  at  the  helm. 

There  is  no  danger  that  he  may  become  a  dictator  or  that  he 
will  attempt  to  found  a  dynasty.  All  that  stuff  is  merely  political 
claptrap  I  have  known  Mr  Roosevelt  more  or  less  intimately  for 
more  than  30  years.  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
we  have  produced  in  the  present  century,  and  I  know  that,  with 
his  ripe  experience  and  exceptional  qualities  of  statesmanship,  he 
will  serve  the  American  people  during  the  uncertain  and  perilous 
times  ahead  of  us  with  rare  wisdom,  ability,  and  devotion  to  his 
countrymen 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  favor  the  election  of  the  delegation 
which  Is  pledged  to  support  him  In  the  Chicago  convention. 


Schools  and  Training  Courses  in  Government 
Departments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1940 


AM8WSR8  OF  8ECRETART  OF  AOHICtJLTURE  AND  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE COMMISSION  TO  ACnNO  OC»iPTROLLER  GENERAL'S 
8PBCIA1.  REPORT 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Acting  Comp- 
trtrtler  General  sent  to  you  a  letter  in  the  form  of  a  Special 
Report  relating  to  certain  schools  and  training  courses  which 
various  Government  departments  and  agencies  conduct  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  workers.  This 
letter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  m  the 
Executive  Departments  of  which  I  am  chairman.    Certain 


statements  were  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  which  were 
answered  in  part  at  the  time.  Wide  pubUclty  was  given  the 
report,  and  I  placed  the  answer  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Department  of  the  Interior  In  the  Record.  I  have 
two  more  letters  on  the  subject;  one  from  Secretary  Wallace 
and  the  other  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  I  am 
including  as  part  of  my  remarks.    They  follow: 

UNrrxD  Statxb  DB>AKTMXirr  or  Aoaictn.Tua«. 

Omca  or  tkb  SEcacTABT, 

WaafUnffton,  May  13. 1940. 

Hon.  John  J.  Cochran. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Expenditures  «n  ExeciUit>e  Depart- 
mrnts.  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Cochran:  We  have  read  with  Interest  the  letter  of 
the  Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  BUtes  and  the 
Special  Report  relating  to  certain  schools  and  training  courses 
which  are  being  conducted  in,  or  by  Government  departments 
and  Independent  establtehments  (76th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  8.  Doc.  No. 
182). 

On  page  2.  third  paragraph,  the  Acting  Oomptroller  General 
says,  "Attention  Is  Invited  to  the  fact  that  the  acts  quoted  do 
nothmg  more  than  provide  that  Government  records,  documents, 
and  papers  shall  be  available  to  students  and  research  workers; 
and  the  Executive  order  quoted  does  nothing  more  than  authorize 
the  conduct  of  in -service  training  courses  for  the  trahalng  of 
employees  of  the  various  departments  and  establishments  of  the 
Government." 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  interpretation 
Which  has  been  uniformly  adhered  to  In  reference  to  those  acts 
since  the  organization  In  the  Bureau  of  Standards  about  1908.  of 
graduate  courses  In  physics,  mathematics,  and  chemistry,  and  since 
tlie  organization  of  the  Graduate  School  in  the  Department  o< 
Agriculture  about  1921  In  Higher  Educational  Circular  No.  14. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Education,  the  acts  In 
question  are  referred  to  as  "Ample  legal  authority  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  educational  work  within  a  Government  btireau." 
(See  p.  1.  par.  3.  public.  Feb.  1919.) 

Tlie  first  act.  Joint  resolution  of  April  12,  1892  (27  Stat  395) 
made  It  possible  for  qualified  students  to  tisc  Government  collec- 
tions and  various  types  of  scientific  material  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  head  of  the  department  saw  fit  to  establish. 
The  second  act.  Deficiency  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1039), 
considerably  broadened  the  first  act  making  it  possible  tor  the 
use  of  Government  facilities  by  "sclentlflc  Investigators  and  duly- 
quallfled  Individuals,  students,  and  graduates  of  Institutions  of 
learning  In  the  several  States  and  Territ<Mles  as  well  as  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  the 
heads  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  mentioned  may  prescribe." 
The  only  time  that  this  matter  has  ever  been  questioned  was  In 
a  memorandum  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
under  date  of  September  3.  1931,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  which  the  Comptroller  General  called  attention  to 
the  graduate  school  and  asked  lor  advice  as  to  the  authority  under 
which  the  school  was  being  conducted.  That  letter  ^-as  replied  to 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tinder  date  of  October  8. 
1931  citing  these  acts  and  our  operations  under  them.  No  objec- 
Uon  to  the  procedvu^  set  forth  in  the  Acting  Secretary's  letter 
was  ever  raised  by  the  Comptroller  General.  This  correspondence 
was  not  included  in  the  report  of  the  Acting  Comptroller  (3eneral. 
but  was  printed  In  the  Congrsssional  Recohd  of  April  16.  1940, 
pages  4587 -4589. 

The  long-continued  interpretation  of  these  acts  by  the  Govern- 
ment ofllcials  who  are  charged  with  their  administration  should  be 
given  the  most  careful  consideration. 

These  acts  do  not  specify  the  exact  types  of  work  for  which 
faculties  of  the  Government  may  be  used.  They  leave  the  matter 
to  the  discretion  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and  In  the  case  of 
the  graduate  school  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  dis- 
cretion was  delegated  first  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture then  to  the  director  of  scientific  work,  who  had  the  status 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  and  later,  when  this  position  was  abol- 
ished and  the  Director  of  Sclentlflc  Work  became  Principal  Pathol- 
ogist Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  he  was  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  continue  the  direction  of  the  school.  When  he  retired 
from  the  Government  service  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary made  a  careful  study  of  the  school's  program  and  recom- 
mended that  the  directorship  of  the  school  be  continued  tmder  an 
administrative  committee  headed  by  the  Director  of  Personnel. 

On  page  3  of  the  Acting  Comptroller  General's  report,  the  las* 
two  lines  of  the  fotirth  paragraph  state  that  "no  accounting  has 
ever  been  made  to  the  Oovertunent  for  any  of  the  school's  funds." 
This  is  true,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  General  Accounting  Offloe  Is 
concerned,  because  the  funds  are  not  Oovemment  funds.  Ac- 
counting has  been  nuule  by  the  treasurer  of  the  school  to  the 
director  each  year,  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  to  the  present 
time  Since  1934  monthly  financial  reports  are  filed  with  the 
Director  of  Personnel  of  the  Department,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
administrative  committee  representing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture These  accounts  and  records  were  thrown  open  to  the  inves- 
tigators from  the  General  Accounting  OfBce  and  are  aXwaja  open 
for  Inqpectlon  by  properly  authorised  IndlTlduala. 
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On  page  12.  the  Director  1«  quoted  as  saying  that  the  schooi  has 
B.OOO  ^eni.  enroUed.  The  number  last  ye^r  ( 1938-39 )  ^ 
4  409—2.361  in  the  regular  semester  courses  and  2.048  in  tne 
l^ctu^  courses.  Thiryear  (1939-10)  there  are  approximately 
S^to  Se  regular  semwter  courses  and  about  600  in  the  lecture 

^"o^J^ge  13.  fourth  paragraph.  It  Is  stated  that  "the  school  If 
cperatml  In  connection  with  the  Co^<="^  P^^IIf^^SSL^l"^,^ 
tratlon  under  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No  7916  of  June 
24  1938."  We  have,  of  courae.  endeavored  to  cooperate  as  far  as 
possible,  with  all  authorized  Government  agencies,  but  the  Kho^ 
iTnot  operating  in  any  special  connection  with  the  CouncU  of 
Personnel  Administration.  ,  ^.        *      _i_4„„   «.MH-ini« 

On  page  15.  under  paragraph  (f).  relating  to  &»^^,^^!^f: 
tlons  tbpirsons  preparing  for  clvU-servlce  examinations.  It  should 
lis^oSd  that  the^aduate  school  has  always  bef"  extremely 
careful  In  this  matter,  and  teachers  In  Its  courses  t^*'*  J^^,^^" 
structed  not  to  give  work  with  special  referenceto  any  cmi- 
8ervlc«  examinaUon.  The  procedure  In  this  respect  has  been, 
from  time  to  time,  discussed  with  representatives  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  and  has  been  Inform^y  approved^    ir^„r„.an 

On  the  same  page  in  the  first  paragraph  quoting  Dr.  Kaufman. 
the  last  two  UnM  are  ItaUclzed.  Evidently  they  were  mlsunder- 
rt^  Tliey  refer  to  In-servlce  training  work  given  during  official 
?o^  asV  pS  of  the  ofBclal  program  with  which  the  graduate 

"^p^srSS^mg**^  the  last  paragraph.  It  Is  -tated  there  may 
be  andTrobibhT  is.  'a  tie-ln  between  these  lectures  and  the  now 
well-kno^  and  cleirly  defined  movement  called  union  now.  The 
graduate  school  has  no  such  "tle-ln."  ^    ,     ,,„  Ht= 

The  Acting  Comptroller  General  In  his  letter  has  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguished l^tween  strlcUy  In-servlce  training  co^rees.  largely  given 
diXg  Official  hours  for  training  of  employees  at  Government  ex- 
pense  for  the  better  performance  of  their  official  duties,  and  the 
Suraes  tn  our  graduate  school  given  after  offlcial  hours  at  the 
expense  of  the  students.  ^  ...     .  „ 

It  Is  true  that  these  courses  are  In  most  cases  designed  to  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  employee  and  give  him  a  broader  concept  of  his 
work  and  Its  relation  to  public  welfare.  At  the  same  time  also. 
the  student  at  his  own  expense  Is  advancing  his  educational  pro- 
gram for  academic  recognition.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
imployee  feels  that  his  future  development  Is  up  to  him.  He 
Is  better  satisfied  with  his  Job  and  works  to  Improve  himself 

Whatever  Indirect  cost  there  may  be  In  using  Government  facili- 
ties after  offlcial  hours  Is  more  than  offset  by  the  advantages  In 
Improved  Interest  and  efficiency  In  official  work. 

The  school  serves  a  valuable  purpose  to  this  Department  and  the 
Government  departmenU  generally  and  should  be  contlntied  with- 
out interruption.  ^      ^ 

I    hope    that    it   may   have    the    approval    of    the   Committees  on 

Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Departments,  though  no  Government 

expenditures  are  Involved. 

Sincerely  yoUra.  „      _^ 

'  '  HA.  Waixao.  Secretary. 

TjNTTn)  Statbs  Civn,  Sdvic»  Ooi«missiom, 

Washington,  D.  C  May  10.  1940. 

Hon.   JOHlt   J.    COCHKAW,  ,        ..^        „  *.,  rv.. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments. House  of  RepresenXatives,  Waahtngton,  D.  C. 

DKAa  Ma.  Cochxan:  Senate  Document  No.  182  (76th  Cong., 
Sd  sess  ) .  containing  a  reprint  of  the  report  on  "Schools  and 
training  courses  in  Government  deoartments"  transmitted  by  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  Kfnlted  States  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves.  and  referred  to  the  committees  of  which  you  and 
Senator  Vak  Nttts  are  chairmen,  has  recently  been  called  to  my 
attention.  On  page  11  of  this  docimaent  appear  certain  statements 
and  views  ascribed  to  me  which  are  seriously  at  variance  with 
the  statements  I  made  to  the  Investigators  of  the  General  Accoxmt- 
Ing  Office  at  the  time  of  their  visit  to  my  office.  I  should  like  to 
correct  the  record  so  far  as  this  partlcvilar  porUon  of  the  report 
Is  concerned. 

It  U  difficult  to  understand  how  anything  I  said  could  have  been 
misconstrued  to  the  extent  Indicated  by  the  text  of  the  report. 
No  written  record  of  the  conversation  was  made,  however,  at  the 
time  of  the  Interview,  and  It  Is  barely  possible  t^5t  Impression* 
gained  from  It  were  later  colored  by  sonveone  oBe's  views  or 
InformaUon  gained  frcan  other  sources  by  the   Inv^iUgators. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  repOTt  Is  In  error  In  other 
respect*,  noticeably  In  the  evident  confusion  In  the  minds  of  the 
authors  with  respect  to  the  Society  for  Personnel  Administration 
and  the  newly  organized  Society  for  Public  Administration. 

Specifically,  the  errors  which  exist  In  the  remarks  and  opinions 
ascribed  to  me  are  the  following: 

I  have  never  thought  of  the  President's  Executive  order  of 
June  34.  1938.  as  having  had  any  direct  relationship  or  bearing 
upon  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire's  graduate  school,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  any  expansion  which  It  may  have  had,  or  in 
relationship  to  the  clarification  of  the  legal  authority  for  Its 
existence.  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  am  sure  I  did  not  say.  that  this 
order  Itself  has  been  responsible  for  any  expansion  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  graduate  school  which  may  have  taken  place  since 
June  tfSS,  except  Insofar  as  the  order  may  have  stimulated  among 
ettvfitfSim  greater   interest  In  training  activities.     I   am   certain 


that  I  did  not  express  myself  with  respect  to  the  degree  to  which 
iS  ExeSt?^  orter  may  have  clarified  the  authority  for  the 
existence  of  the  graduate  school.  ^^^   H„„i.r,«  ,.Ht>, 

The  last  paragraph  of  that  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with 
my  interview  by  the  Investigators  reveals  a  coniplete  mlsunder- 
^mng  or  ml^presentatlon  of  the  views  which  I  "f^^^  1^ 
tSSlntervlew  In  the  first  place.  I  did  not  say  that  schools 
have  multiplied."  nor  did  I  refer  to  Execiitlve  Order  No^  7916  as 
"the  Executive  order  crcatinR  the  Council  of  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration "  I  did  state  that  the  Executive  order  had  Increased  al- 
ready  existing  Interest  In  employee  training,  and  that  that 
increased  interest  was  evidenced  by  the  development  of  certain 
new  activities  and  by  the  making  of  plans  for  the  expansion  of 
programs  already  in  operation.  .    ^.  w      ,  __ 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  second  clause  of  this  paragraph  refers 
to  the  purpose  of  the  schools  mentioned  in  the  first  clause  or  to  the 
Executive  order.  In  any  event,  no  statement  was  made  by  me  that 
cotUd  have  been  constmed  to  mean  that  the  object  of  training  activ- 
ities is  "vUtimately  to  bring  all  personnel  matters,  classifications. 
reclasFiflcations.  promotions,  and  control  of  personnel  under  the 
new  personnel  management  set-up  " 

The  statement  which  is  most  serlousiy  at  variance  with  the  facts 
Is  contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  anything  I  may  have  said,  even  In  answer  to  a 
leading  question,  could  have  been  Interpreted  to  mean  what  Is  con- 
tained in  this  sentence.  "He  conceded  this  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
deprive  supervisory  and  operating  management  of  control  over 
employees  of  the  Government  "  Here  again  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  "this"  in  the  sentence  quoted  refers  to  schools,  the  Executive 
order  or  the  Council  of  Personnel  Administration.  No  matter  what 
Interpretation  might  be  placed  upon  the  sentence  as  a  whole.  I 
would  not  subscribe,  and  have  never  subscribed,  to  the  sentiment 
expressed.  Even  if  reference  is  made  to  the  organizational  relation- 
ship indicated  in  the  Executive  order,  the  statement  Is  still  at  vari- 
ance with  my  views  because  of  the  continuing  staff  relationship  of 
personnel  divisions  to  management. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  submitting  this  letter  for  your  considera- 
tion, but  feel  that  not  to  do  so  would  leave  the  record  Incorrect  and 
would  be  likely  to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  Civil  Service 
CommUslon. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  being  sent  to  Senator  Vaw  Nttts. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

WiKSTON  B   Sttphxtcs. 
CooTdinaior  and  Director  of  Trainirig. 


Humanitarian  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Tuesday,  May  li,  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    PAUL    V.    McNUTT 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  at  the  Southern  Democratic  rally 
held  In  Los  Angeles.  California.  May  11,  1940: 

Humanitarian  democracy  Is  on  trial.  It  Is  on  trial  in  California, 
in  Indiana,  and  in  every  State  throughout  this  Nation. 

The  Issue  Is  crystal  clear.  Will  America  uphold  the  magnificent 
record  of  a  liberal,  progressive  party  which  has  rescued  the  Nation 
from  the  hopeless  despair  to  which  It  had  been  reduced  in  19327 
Or  is  this  country  to  be  turned  back  to  the  hard-boUed,  selfish, 
do-nothing  party  which  wrecked  It  in  1029? 

That  party  is  doing  everything  within  its  power  to  mislead  the 
voters.  It  Is  doing  everything  possible  to  cloud  the  Issue  Empty 
phrases  and  phony  arguments,  pious  pledges,  and  scurrilous  charges 
cannot  obscure  the  one  outstanding,  glaring  fact  that  In  1940  the 
people  again  face  the  ancient  choice  between  a  party  which  has 
traditionally  defended  the  privileges  of  entrenched  wealth  and  has 
bitterly  opposed  every  social  reform  for  a  hundred  years  and  a  party 
which  has  championed  the  cause  of  the  people — the  people  who  do 
the  work  of  the  country — the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  businessman. 

That  was  the  Issue  In  1932.  It  was  the  Issue  in  1936.  And  It  is 
again  the  Issue  In  1940. 

Lock  at  the  record  of  the  New  Deal  years  and  compare  It  with 
the  record  of  the  old  deal  years. 

On  which  record  do  you  find  genuine  efforts  to  relieve  the  hard- 
ships of  the  aged  and  the  unemployed,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
the  sick  and  physically  handicapped,  to  chfH:k  the  unbridled  greed 
and  avarice  of  the  racketeers  of  finance  and  monopoly? 

The  Republicans  point  with  brazen  pride  to  what  they  called 
prosperity  and  normalcy  during  the  twenties.  But  no  move  was 
made  during  that  shameftil  epoch  In  speculation  and  inflation  to 
•flord  anything  like  social  security  to  the  people. 


Then  as  now  we  had  the  aged  with  oa,  unable  to  take  care  of 
themselves  In  their  declining  years.  They  had  to  go  to  the  poor- 
houae  or  rely  upon  the  charity  of  stnigKiln(  youth. 

Then  as  now  we  had  the  victims  oC  the  machine — technological 
and  Bryf  "«*^i  xmcmployment.  They  had  to  borrow  money  at  ruin- 
ous rates  of  Interest  and  let  the  installments  go  on  the  automobile 
and  furniture. 

Then  as  now  there  were  farmers  with  an  unequal  share  of  the 
sattonal  income,  with  gullies  in  their  fields,  the  land  blowing  away 
at  the  rate  of  a  farm  a  day  and  washing  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
Asslppl  Rivers  at  the  rate  of  a  farm  every  hour.  They  had  to  fight 
pests  at  their  own  expense,  and  when  the  land  was  barren  and  the 
topsoll  blown  away,  abandon  their  Investment  at  ruinous  prices  and 
go  in  debt  for  another  farm  at  inflated  prices. 

Then  as  now  Uiere  were  the  blind  and  crippled  children,  the  sick, 
and  the  diseased.  They  had  to  suffer,  many  of  them  with  Inade- 
quate medical  care  and  Insufficient  hospital  facilities. 

The  Republicans  had  their  chance.  With  all  their  normalcy 
and  prosperity  the  Republican  administration  made  not  one  move 
to  himianlze  the  Qovernment  of  the  United  States  or  to  equalize 
among  its  citizens  what  the  uneven  hand  of  privilege,  birth,  and 
luck  had  brought  about. 

But  since  1933  the  history  of  this  country  has  been  reversed. 
Three  billion  dollars  have  been  vised  since  that  time  to  give  the 
farmers  a  chance  to  save  themselves  and  their  land  from  economic 
and  physical  deterioration. 

Eleven  billion  dollars  have  been  utiUzed  for  work  reUef  and  tar 

■oclal  security. 

Two  billion  dollars  have  been  granted  to  business  concerns  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  put  themselves  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
diirlng  periods  of  readjustment. 

A  billion  and  a  half  has  gone  to  home  owners,  to  clear  away 
the  filth  and  disease  of  city  slums  and  to  give  clean,  sanitary 
housing  to  sharecroppers  and   rural   tenants. 

Right  here  in  California  you  have  received  from  the  Federal 
Government  grants  which  need  not  be  repaid  of  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars,  in  additlom  to  many  millions  more  in 
loans  at  low  interest  rates. 

This  money,  let  It  be  understood,  has  not  been  spent  It  has 
been  Invested.     And   It  has  been  Invested  In  securities  that  will 

eiy  far  greater  dividends  than  the  bogus  stock  and  soxir  bonds 
to  which  widows  and  old  people  and  farmers  and  businessmen 
sunk  their  savings  during  those  snorting,  roaring,  booming  In- 
Bated  aos. 

This  money  has  been  Invested  In  things  the  citizens  In  this 
country  can  use  and  enjoy  and  benefit  from.  It  was  used  for 
highways  and  streets — $4,000,000,000  of  It.  For  conservation,  rec- 
lamation, and  fiood  control — four  and  one-half  billion  of  It.  For 
sewers  and  waterworks  and  power  plants — a  billion  of  It.  For 
■chool  houses,  colleges,  and  other  educational  bvilldlngs — another 
billion.  For  parks  and  playgrounds,  hotislng  and  slum  clearance, 
the  dralnmg  of  malaria -Infested  swamps  and  the  planting  of 
shelterbelts.  And  finally.  It  was  Invested  In  the  happiness  and 
security  of  the  people  of  California  and  Indiana,  and  every  other 
State  In  this  rich,  free  democratic  country  of  ours. 

All  this  In  7  years — a  record  In  social  pioneering  and  democ- 
racv  unequaled  in  any  like  period  of  oiu:  hUtory. 

When  Mr  Dewey  tells  us  that  a  Republican  administration 
would  not  abandon  the  social  legislation  of  the  last  7  years,  we 
enjoy  his  youthful  exuberance  and  boyish  Idealism.  And  when 
Mr.  Vamdenbebc  tells  us  that  the  Republicans  will  save  the  New 
Deal,  we  rejoice  In  the  Senator's  big.  generous,  humanitarian  heart. 
But  we  can  be  pardoned  for  a  smile  at  the  quaint  credulity  with 
which  a  hundred  years  of  Republican  history  can  be  disregarded 
and  the  party  leaders  and  money  raisers  Ignored. 

And  when  Mr.  Txrr  tells  us  that  he,  too,  has  a  soul  that  throbs 
for  the  common  man.  but  that  he  wants  to  "turn  relief  back  to 
the  Stoles."  we  look  at  the  record  of  Governor  Brlcker's  relief  ad- 
ministration during  the  past  winter  and  realize  how  well  both 
Governor  Bricker  and  Senator  Taft  are  Uvlng  up  to  the  time- 
honored  traditions  of  their  party. 

The  Republican  Party  has  always  been  the  party  of  reaction 
and  It  Is  still  the  party  of  reaction.  Whatever  the  platform  may 
be — whatever  the  candidates  may  say,  the  Government  which  the 
people  would  get  from  a  RepuUlcan  administration  would  be 
the  same. 

Do  you  remember  when  Herbert  Hoover  made  a  noise  like  a 
great  liberal  humanitarian  that  was  hewtl  round  the  world?  Do 
you  remember  when  the  Lion  of  Idaho  proclaimed  him  as  the 
great  progressive  of  his  day?  You  may  also  remember  how  quick 
he  was  to  respond  to  the  demands  to  feed  the  starving  hogs 
owned  by  starving  farmers  in  the  Soothvest  during  the  drought 
of  1932.  But  his  political  conscience  was  shocked  at  the  thought 
of  feeding  the  farmers  themselves  and  their  starving  families. 
•That."  he  claimed,  "would  be  playlnc  poUtlcs  with  htmian 
mleary." 

I  dont  see  how  you  can  put  In  charge  of  a  liberal  program  a 
party  and  a  group  of  men  who  have  conalstenUy  opposed  that 
program  for  7  years  and  then  expect  anything  daiadlng  In  the 
way  of  success. 

Mr  Dewey  recenUy  took  occasion  while  In  California  to  dlacuss 
the  problem  of  social  security,  and  on  that  occasion  to  point  out 
what  he  regarded  as  the  shortcomings  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  Incompetency  of  Its  administration. 

No  one.  I  think,  who  has  studied  the  qtaeatlon  of  social  security 
wlU  contend  that  our  present  Uw»  are  adequate.  Certainly  no 
—  of  the  Democratic  admlnlatnUon  vooLd  make  luch  a 


contention.  On  the  other  hand,  their  Inadeqtu^  ••  ohvkjfus  *o  sJl 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  aged,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
physically  handicapped.  There  are  two  points  about  the  social- 
security  program  upon  which  all  leaders  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration agree.  First,  not  enough  people  are  Included  In  the 
benefit  structure.     Second,  Individual  benefits  are  Inadequate. 

We  can  go  further  and  say  more.  The  administrative  and  re- 
search machinery  of  the  Democratic  administration  are  giving 
constant  and  continuous  study  to  these  two  problems  to  the  end 
that  security  for  all  the  aged  may  be  attained  and  that  that  se- 
curity will  be  adequate. 

We  are  thus  In  agreement  with  Mr.  Dewey  that  there  are  defect* 
In  the  present  system  of  old-age  and  unemployment  security. 
Now  let  us  examine  Mr.  Dewey's  charge  that  the  old-age  In- 
surance program  has  been  IncompetenUy  administered.  It  la 
said  that  over  250,000.000  tax  paymento  (wage  Items)  have  been 
made  up  to  the  present  time,  of  which,  for  the  years  1937  and 
1938,  7.000.000  are  unidentified,  also,  that  Including  tex  pay- 
ments (wage  items)  for  1939.  the  unidentified  Items  wUl  doubUeas 
reach  as  high  as  12,000,000. 

Now  for  the  lacU.  As  of  AprU  1940,  there  has  been  reported  a 
totol  of  300,000.000  employee  wage  Items.  There  still  remains  In 
suspense  for  the  year  1937  and  193«  a  total  of  six  and  one-half 
million  wage  items.  For  the  entire  period  (I.  e..  from  January 
1937  through  April  1940)  the  Incompletely  and  incorrectiy  re- 
ported items  total  ten  and  one-half  million.  Mr.  Dewey  Is  thus  In 
error  by  several  million  Items  on  both  figures. 

Mr.  Dewey  says  that  these  Incomplete  Items  are  wholly  vmldentl- 
fled 

The  great  majority  of  them  are  In  fact  Identified  by  the  proper 
name  of  the  employee  to  whose  credit  they  should  be  posted.  But 
because  the  employer  who  reported  the  payment  failed  to  Identify 
it  with  the  employee's  social  security  account  nvimber.  It  has  been 
Impossible  to  post  to  the  proper  accoxuit  with  complete  assurance 
of  the  accuracy  upon  which  we  Insist.  No  posting  Is  made  until 
the  item  has  been  further  Identified  by  reference  either  to  the 
several  existing  flies,  or  to  the  employer  or  employee. 

Mr.  Dewey  declared  that  workers  will  find  when  they  become 
eligible  and  In  need  of  their  benefits  that  there  Is  no  record  of 
the  payments  which  were  taken  from  them  on  the  promise  of 
protection  in  their  old  age.     This  Is  pure  fabrication. 

As  of  April  15.  1940.  over  539.000  claims  had  been  paid  without  a 
single  question  being  raised  by  the  worker  or  his  survivors  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  recorded  earnings.  These  unidentified  Items 
remain  In  a  BU.<?pense  file  and  are  regtilarly  referred  to  whenever  a 
worker's  claim  for  benefit  Is  filed.  They  are  also  referred  to  when 
a  worker  Inquires  as  to  the  stotus  of  his  wage  record. 

Up  to  the  present  time  over  300.000  workers  have  Inquired  con- 
cerning the  stotus  of  their  accounts,  and  stotemento  have  been 
sent  to  them  prompUy.  These  stotementa  would  appear  to  have 
been  accurate  and  fully  satisfactory  to  the  worker,  as  no  further 
questions  were  evoked  from  them.  To  our  knowledge,  no  worker 
has  yet  found,  upon  becoming  eligible  for  and  In  need  of  his  old- 
age  Insurance,  that  he  has  been  denied  all  or  any  part  of  his  benefits 
because  of  an  Inadequate  record  of  the  wages  upon  which  he  paid 
taxes. 

The  significant  Index  as  to  the  adequacy  of  these  wage  records  Is 
not  the  number  of  individual  employee  Items  now  In  suspense,  but 
rather  the  proportion  of  all  of  the  wages  reported  by  employers, 
and  upon  which  work  workers'  benefits  will  be  baaed,  which  have 
been  positively  Identified.  As  of  April  18,  19*0,  a  total  of  985.000.- 
000  000  in  wages  had  been  reported  by  employers  for  the  entire 
period  since  January  1.  1937.  Of  this  total,  99.01  percent  had  been 
properly  Identified  to  the  Individual  worker's  accounts.  The  amount 
not  completely  Identified  for  the  entire  8  years  totals  an  average  of 
exactly  8  oento  per  worker — and  the  amount  Is  being  constanUy 
reduced. 

The  charge  that  the  administration  of  the  old-age  survivors'  Insur- 
ance program  has  been  Incompetent  Is  the  exact  opposite  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  to  which  the  Bu- 
reau erf  Old  Age  Survivors'  Insurance  willingly  {uesented  all  of  the 
facts  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  the  wage  reoorda.  The  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  after 
careftil  consideration,  was  as  follows:  "Tlie  ocaunlttee  can  ne  noth- 
ing in  this  picture  that  U  deserving  of  any  adverse  oltictem;  on  the 
contrary,  considering  the  novelty  and  magnitude  at  the  program 
that  was  undertaken,  it  wotild  seem  quite  remarkable  that  such  a 
■mall  percentage  of  the  total  collection  U  still  In  tuspanae.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  amotmt  of  tax  thus  in  suspenae  !■ 
being  reduced  from  day  to  day  as  the  Board  la  able  to  eatatdlah  the 

Identity  of  individual  items."  

In  this  same  connection.  Oongreasman  Auobt  J.  EHwBL.,  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  subcommittee  which  considered  this 
Question  personally  took  time  to  visit  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
CMd  Age  and  Survivors  Inaurance,  both  In  Washington  and  Baltl- 

In  further  discussing  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Houee  of 
Representatives,  he  stated,  "I  went  through  the  ofBoes,  visiting  every 
nook  and  comer,  examining  the  fUes.  records,  and  methods  of  doing 
buslnees.  I  was  in  every  buUdlng,  including  the  Baltimore  oOoe. 
I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that  they  have  an  efficient  organisation. 
I  think  the  Baltimore  office  la  operating  as  eSclentiy  as  It  would 
be  were  It  a  private  Insiuanoe  company.  I  believe  the  same  can 
he  said  more  or  less  of  the  entire  Board's  operattone." 

These  charges  of  Incompetency  In  administration  are  baaed  upon 
as  mcmy  half  truths  as  a  half-oampleted  dUtrlct  attorney's  In- 
vestlgatmn. 
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I  do  ziot  YxKm  ttryw  eoBoptftert  lir  Dfwpt  li  u  a  yr.jecu:iag  cO- 

be      I  KZ.  tii-iprrer    pertec-Jy  •■-Jlrr^  tc.  Ct.  i-=.  ti*  benefi-t^ti* 

ir  I  i5»T«  not  be«  cwtigt^rfroog   tlieii  Mr    De-**?  "■'su^  ■naila' 

tj^-TT-u^t  mi.<S  cc=:pi<rt*  mresti^tirE  erf  kS  liie  I»rt» 

Br:    ia  tA»  tr^.«i:t   dtmrrw    ctf   u>eampe-'-eTicT   »g»ii»t   ti*  osilr 
hajz-jn^cnxiix.  Uaux  iim  rvrr  tr.-nm  \ix  people   ai  ttif   cois^trr   a 


ciufcr»ac   to   ccnrtrar: 


•Lbdist'T«s    &    FTs^en:    of    mxxnl    Becurrty 


Tixmt  cbkrpe»  kr*  bkaed  tipoE.  lni><leqT2a.t*  mloraatjoa..  n*-^-tratr:s 
mal   •£   utter  l*i3ran  \c   ifcke  *coouirt  of   (lMccrPcra.ble   Ji^rt*      "nie 
ntwUt  bM  be«i  a  ccarpirte  mimpitBeritaUop  ctf  tbe  eilsur:?  ^7^^ 
les:    rX    a4d-«e«    tnnr-iLiie*.    and    wlioUy    U2isiibet*c.u*ie<l    cb«rge« 
keaixocc  tiwae  respcoKiWe  for  tt»  operm-U^n 

TSae  Azaeru»£  pe<jp3*  want  ton*:  •tcxirrrr  and  tbe?  are  going 
to  bare  n  Tbte-J  wa^t  atequaXe  oid-a^  bciieCta.  ajJd  U»  oountry 
K  ricii  egjemgti  to  aSord  tt 

Bvit  ti«7  wG3  nrrer  obtAJn  tt  11  t2>ey  rely  tipoti  the  EepubUcan 
PartT  to  ototalc  It  tor  tbem  The  Beptiblican  Party  has  ne^er  been 
a  \a»enl  p«rty  cr  a  bumannariAc  parry  ET«ry  soc:*:  reform 
vhicfc  tbe  peoj>>  rter  ototalneil  haa  been  Beetled  ttrcijgh  tiie 
a«M>c7  erf  tiie  Drroocratae  Party  And  M  tlie  SocjC  Secur:ry  Act 
]a  to  be  imprTTed  and  ttk^'<^*«<  and  extended  In  c<T«T»ge  until  It 
prontea  aeicunty  for  all  as  I  belirre  U  Bttcmld.  tJiia  wm  be  aooom- 
plUbed  not  tiiron^b  tiie  ^e-dd  party  ai  reac-.icn  and  speci*! 
priTiiege.  bat  ttirot^  t2»e  liberal,  progreaKve  humanitarian  Demo- 
cratic Party  

Tl>e  Ref>ubUcan  Party  baa  gj^en  tbe  a^ed  nothing  but  pronalaea 
Tbe  Democratic  Party,  in  l^as,  ga^e  tbem  a  rtart  toward  old-age 
•ecurtty 

In  199©  tt  made  Tart  improreroenta  to  that  law  

In  1*41  tt  win  pre  them  adequate  secanty  against  the  teiioii 
at  m-ryn^*'  vant  dtinz:«  Mxti  declining  years. 
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Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTS 
Wednesday,  May  15.  1940 


TEXT   OF   AMENDMENT    BT    MR.    TABER.    OP    NEW    YORK 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  subniit  herewith  an  amend- 
ment I  propose  to  offer  to  the  relief  bill  for  the  informaiion 
of  the  Members: 

Bmcnaml.  (a)  In  order  to  continue  to  provide  relief  and  work 
for  needy  persooa  on  uaefxU  public  prcjecta  In  the  United  States 
and  It*  Terrltorlea  and  pnwtwflona.  there  15  hereby  appropriated 
to  the  Work  Pro)ect«  Administration,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treajrory  not  otherwiae  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1»41.  •875.650.000  together  with  all  balances  of  appro- 
priations under  aection  1  (a)  of  the  Bnergency  Relief  Appropri- 
ation Act  orf  1939  which  remain  unobligated  on  June  30.  1&40. 
Including  such  unobligated  balances  of  funds  transferred  to  other 
^^eral  agencies  for  nonconstructlon  projects  under  the  pro\'lsionB 
of  section  11  (a»  orf  stich  act  of  1939  or  set  as:de  for  specific  pur- 
poaes  In  accordance  with  other  law:  P^onded.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  proviaion  of  law,  funds  heretofore  irrevocably 
get  aside  for  the  completion  erf  Federal  construction  projects  under 
authority  of  the  Bnergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1938  and 
1939  shall  remain  aTailabie  vmttl  June  30.  l»4l.  for  such  comple- 
tion, and  any  Euch  funds  which  remain  unobligated  by  reason  of 
the  completion  or  abandonment  of  any  such  Federal  construcUon 
project  shall  be  rettimed  to  this  appropriation 

(bi   The  funds  provided  In  tnls  aection  ehall  be  available: 

(1)  For  administration,  the  stim  of  •3.000.000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  •300  000  shall  be  available  for  personal  services  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  Apporuonment  shall  be  made  monthly  on  the  firet 
day  of  each  month,  so  that  the  stnn  available  under  this  paragraph 
Will  be  apjx>rtioned  over  the  entire  12  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1&41. 

(2)  Par  grants  to  cities,  vUlages,  towns,  and  boroughs  not  a  por- 
tion of  a  City,  and  the  portion  of  towns  outside  of  citiea  and  vil- 
lage*, for  relief  and  relief  employment  prosecuted  by  them,  the 
sum  of  •600.000.000  Such  sum  shall  be  allotted  on  the  basis  orf 
population  of  the  munlcipaUties  applying  therefor.  In  the  case  of 
counties  where  relief  is  administered  on  a  county-wide  basia,  grants 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  to  the  county  In  lieu  of  the 
city,  village,  or  town,  but  the  county  may  allot  the  proceeds  of  stach 
grants  to  cities,  towns,  and  villages  within  the  county  for  proBeco- 
tlon  of  work -relief  projects. 

(3)  For  granu  to  cities  havlnf  a  population  of  100.000  or  more, 
for  relief  and  relief  employment  prosecuted  bj  them,  the  sum  ctf 
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•S72  650  000  Fuch  Bum  shall  be  aDotted  one-half  on  the  basis  of 
Dopu-atjoc  orf  ?uch  c:ti«  and  one-half  on  the  number  of  people  en 
W^^lt^  rtl-e'  «xip:cTmeiit  in  tbe  munidpaUties  applying  therefor. 
irTtbe  case  of  ccurties  wh-re  relief  is  administered  on  a  county- 
wide  >^»ie'«  grants  ur^der  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  to  the  com.ty 
in  beu  orf  the  city  but  the  county  may  allot  the  proceeds  of  such 
grants  to  cue*  within  the   Cwimiy  for  prosecution   of   work-relief 

f  A  Distribution  cf  sums  In  pursuance  orf  allotments  made  under 
paraeraphs  (2i  and  (3t  cf  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  for  each 
5^1^  foUowing  months  the  percentage  set  forth  In  the  following 

Percentage  of  total 

Men-it: 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Nc^ember 

February 

March 

fB)  Grants  made  In  pursuance  of  paragraph  {21  or  (3)  of  this 
gnbeection  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  contribution  by  the 
United  States  cf  75  percent  and  a  contribution  by  the  grantee,  in 
cash,  cf  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  relief  or  rel.ef  employment 
with  respect  to  which  the  grant  is  made 

(C)  Grants  for  any  month  shall  be  made  under  paragraphs  i2) 
and  (3»  only  to  applicants  who  have  applied  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Work  Projects,  and  the  application  shall  set  forth  a  statement 
of  the  CTirrent  relief  load  of  the  applicant  and  the  probable  finan- 
cial burden  which  relief  will  represent  for  the  month  for  which 
application  is  made,  and  also  an  obllgaUon  of  the  applicant  to 
contnbute  from  its  cwn  funds  or  funds  of  the  State  25  percent  of 
the  total  amount  which  will  be  devoted  by  the  applicant  to  such 
relief  for  such  month  No  such  grant  shall  be  made  In  excess  of 
the  amotmt  applied  for  or  required  for  the  purposes  of  relief  and 
relief  employment. 

(D)  If  the  amount  of  any  grant  made  under  paragraph  (21  or 
(3)  of  this  subsection  which  is  reqtiired  to  be  expended  or  obli- 
gated by  the  grantee  In  any  month  Is  not  expended  or  obligated 
during  such  month,  an  amount  equal  to  such  remainder,  and  any 
amount  of  Federal  funds  not  matched  during  such  month,  shall  be 
deducted  and  withheld  from  any  grant  which  Is  mad?  to  the 
grantee  with  respect  to  the  second  succeeding  month  thereafter. 
and  shall  be  u=^  to  Increase  the  amount  available  inider  the  para- 
graph iinder  which  the  grant  was  made  for  granU  for  December 
and  succeeding  months. 


Advertising— The  Spark  Plug  of  Recovery 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON    ROBERT   A.  TAFT.   OF  OHIO.   BEFORE   AD- 
\'i:RTISING  AFFILIATION  CONVENTION  IN  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recc«d  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tatt]  before  the 
Advertising  Affiliation  Conventicn  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Fri- 
day, May  3.  en  the  subject  Advertising:  The  Spark  Plug 
of  Recovery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  profession  of  advertising.  It  Is  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  ccane  to  Buffalo  to  address  the  Advertising  Affiliation  I 
hope  that  I  may  profit  by  what  I  can  learn  from  me.-nbers  of  your 
profession.  Politics  and  advertising  are  not  quite  the  same,  but 
any  politician  who  wishes  to  be  successful  certainly  will  have  to 
learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  advertising 

Until  recently  there  hasn't  been  much  doubt  In  anyone's  mind 
as  to  the  contribution  which  advertising  makes  to  prosperity  and 
the  Improvement  cf  living  conditions.  It  was  almost  14  years  ago, 
In  October  1926  that  President  Coolidsje  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  I  should  like  to  use  one  of  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
him  ou  that  occaftion  as  a  text,  if  you  please,  for  my  talk  today. 


President  Coolldge  said:  "Advertising  create*  and  Ganges  that 
foundation  orf  all  popular  action,  public  eenttment  or  public  opinion. 
It  is  the  meet  potent  Influence  In  adopting  and  changing  the  hablU 
and  modes  of  life,  affecting  what  we  eat.  what  we  wear,  and  the 
work  and  play  of  the  whole  Nation.  •  •  •  It  Informs  Its  readers 
of  the  existence  and  nature  of  commodities  by  explaining  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  their  use  and  creates  for  them  a  wider 
demand.  It  makes  new  thoughts,  new  deelres.  and  new  actions. 
By  changing  the  attitude  of  mind  It  changes  the  material  condition 
of  the  people." 

But  since  the  depression  of  1929  we  have  been  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  new  economic  theories,  and  one  orf  them  Is  definitely 
hostile  to  advertising.  It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  a  revo- 
lution In  economic  theory  We  thought  we  had  developed  a  83retem 
which  would  work  perfectly,  which  a'ould  Insure  a  Job  to  every  man 
who  wanted  one,  and  give  him  a  wage  sufDclent  to  take  care  of  his 
old  age  and  provide  for  his  family.  We  found  that  we  were  subject 
to  the  same  old  hard  times  which  we  had  seen  at  Intervals  before, 
and  that  perhaps  these  times  might  be  Just  a  little  harder  as  the 
economic  system  became  more  complex. 

The  cause  of  the  depression  is  t.tlll  obscure.  I  have  my  own  view  i 
of  It,  but  It  probably  Isn't  any  better  than  that  of  anyone  else,  j 
But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  a  descending  spiral  of  un-  | 
employment  and  purchasing  power.  As  men  were  thrown  out  of  j 
work,  their  purchasing  power  decreased,  the  demand  for  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  products  decreased,  and  this  resulted  In 
still  more  unemployment  and  still  more  hardship  on  the  farm. 

Ever  since  we  reached  the  bottom  In  1932.  we  have  been  trying  to 
find  the  formula  for  putting  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again. 
Again  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  If  production  Increases,  employ- 
ment increases,  the  workmen  have  more  purchasing  power,  which 
In  turn  produces  greater  production.  The  administration  hae  been 
obsessed  with  the  view  that  the  way  to  set  the  cycle  of  prosperity 
going  Is  to  increase  purchasing  power  by  Government  doles  to  the 
consumers,  and  by  arbitrarily  raising  wages.  There  wtis  a  time  when 
I  thought  this  method  of  priming  the  pump  might  work  There 
seenv  to  be  no  reason  why  you  can't  begin  at  one  point  In  the  cycle 
as  well  as  any  other.  But  we  have  actually  tried  the  Government 
method,  and  it  has  not  worked.  There  are  still  9,000.000  people 
unemployed  Farm  prices  are  little  higher  than  they  were  In  1933. 
Relief  rolls  have  Increased  beyond  our  wildest  imaginings.  The 
national  income  Is  still  far  below  the  national  Income  of  1928,  and 
there  are  10.000.000  more  people  now  among  whom  that  Income  must 
be  divided.  The  Government  has  a  deficit  of  •4.000.000,000  a  year, 
not  because  It  Is  Impossible  to  balance  the  Budget,  but  because  the 
administraUon  still  believes  In  Government  spending  as  a  means  of 
recovery.  Surely  If  we  have  not  set  the  machinery  going  by  borrow- 
ing and  spending  ovrr  •20.000.000,000,  there  Is  no  reason  to  hope 
that  we  can  restore  prosperity  by  a  continued  deficit  of  •4,000,000,000 
and  a  direct  payment  to  consumers  in  the  neighborhood  of  •3,000,- 
000.000  a  year. 

For  whatever  reason,  the  only  way  tMck  to  prosperity  app>ears  to 
be  a  stimulation  of  production  rather  than  of  ptirchaslng  pwwer. 
Additional  production  will  produce  Jobs,  and  that  kind  of  purchasing 
power  wUl  stimulate  production.  Advertising  is  the  spark  plug, 
because  without  It  jrou  can't  stimulate  production. 

After  all.  if  we  look  back  at  history,  we  find  that  America  has 
grown  prosperous  through  the  growth  of  production  rather  than 
through  any  direct  artificial  stimulation  of  purchasing  power  We 
have  grown  because  there  has  been  a  constant  supply  of  new  enter- 
prises: making  new  things  or  making  old  things  In  a  new  way. 
The  genius  and  the  energy  of  the  American  people  have  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  nation  Lattle  Industries,  beginning  with  one  or 
two  men  In  a  machine  shop,  have  grown  to  great  factories  employing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  A  man  has  a  new  Idea.  He  makes 
a  new  product  He  advertises  his  product  to  his  neighbors.  He 
builds  up  his  production  and  the  number  of  his  workmen  untU 
their  demands  Increase  the  consumer's  purchasing  power  of  the 
United  States  and  Increase  It  permanently. 

The  obsession  of  the  Government  with  Its  own  method  of  pro- 
ducing prosperity  has  led  to  a  determined  hostUlty  to  the  sound 
and  historical  method.  It  has  undoubtedly  led  to  a  hostility  to 
advertising  because  that  Is  part  of  the  process  which  the  New  Deal 
has  abhorred  from  the  beginning.  The  New  Deal  has  accepted  the 
general  attack  on  advertising  begun  by  Stuart  Chase  and  Frederick 
J.  Schllnk  In  1927.  It  has  supported  the  general  attack  made  on 
advertising  by  consumer  editors.  Mr.  Tugwell  himself  has  written 
a  textbook  atUcklng  advertising  as  an  a^ect  of  competitive  profit 
seeking,  involving  enormotis  waste  and  fraud  on  consumers.  Mr. 
Ickes  took  a  shot  at  advertising  In  1934.  Attorney  General  Arnold 
In  1938,  before  the  T.  N  E.  C,  attacked  advertising  as  either  a 
waste  or  an  aid  to  monopoly.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
BOtight  power  to  Investigate  the  cost  of  distribution,  the  place  of 
advertising  In  distribution,  and  whether  or  not  advertising  Is  ren- 
dering a  disservice  to  distribution.  It  is  subjecting  all  advertising 
today  to  a  carping  and  metlculotis  crltldam- 

Of  course,  no  one  will  deny  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  or 
mialeading  advertising.  I  think  the  advertisers  themselves  should 
be  grateful  to  the  consumers'  councils  for  Insisting  on  fair  adver- 
tising and  debunking  some  of  the  worst  claims.  But  the  acU  of 
the  present  administration  indicate  a  yearning  for  Government 
control  and  regulation  of  advertising.  The  leading  characteristic 
orf  the  New  Deal  Is  ita  desire  to  regulate  everything,  and  advertlsUig 
certainly  presents  a  field  In  which  they  can  exercise  this  yearning 
on  the  ground  that  the  people  must  be  protected  against  fraud. 
Personal^,  I  dont  think  that  the  people  are  fooled  by  advertising. 
They  accept  It  as  advertising,  and  their  fingers  are  crossed  untU 
they  ti7  out  the  product  and  see  whether  It  lives  up  to  its  advance 


notices.  The  American  people  are  intelligent  enoogh  so  that  they 
dont  need  a  wet  nurse.  The  danger  to  the  whole  cotmtry  from 
Government  contrcrt  of  advertising  is  much  greater  than  tbe  dan- 
ger that  any  considerable  number  of  people  are  going  to  be  fooled 

by  advertising. 

The  danger  Is  that  Oovemment  control  in  this  industry,  as  in 
many  others,  will  so  tie  down  and  delay  the  whole  process  of  run- 
ning the  machinery  that  the  machinery  wont  run  at  all.  We  hare 
seen  a  recent  example  In  the  attempt  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  stc^  the  sale  of  television  sets  becatise  they  are 
not  yet  sufllclently  perfected.  What  would  have  happened  to  the 
radio  industry  If  some  Government  agency  had  jMtAilblted  the  ad- 
vertising of  crystal  sets  and  other  early  radio  developments  simply 
because  they  were  Imperfect  and  would  probably  have  to  be  super- 
seded shortly  by  other  Instruments?  What  would  have  happened 
if  some  Government  agency  had  refused  to  permit  the  advertising 
of  the  early  automobiles? 

Furthermore,  we  have  found  before  that  you  cant  regulate  one 
feature  of  an  Industry  without  regulating  it  all.  If  the  Government 
gets  power  to  tell  every  newspaper  what  it  shall  put  In  its  adver- 
tising columns.  It  Is  only  a  short  step  before  It  will  be  telling 
every  newspaper  what  It  shall  put  In  Its  news  columns  and  in  its 
editorial  columns.  The  resentment  of  the  new  dealers  against 
advertising  seenK  to  be  part  of  their  general  resentment  against  all 
the  newspapers  for  the  criticism  which  has  been  showered  on  so 
many  experiments. 

I   have   been   a   good   deal   Interested    In    the   difference   between 
commercial   advertising  and  political  advertising.     Some  advertis- 
ing agencies  would  have  you  believe  that  they  can  sell  a  candi- 
date to   the  people  of   a  State  the  way  they  can  sell   a   cake  of 
soap      But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference. 
Advertising,    after    all.    does    not    finally    sell    even    a    commercial 
product.     It  calls  the  people's  attention   to   the   product.     It  -in- 
duces them  to  go  down  to  the  store  and  look  it  over.     It  may  sell 
a  sample.     The   actual   selling   is  finally  done   by   a  salesman  and 
by  the  quality  of  the  product  Itself.     Political  advertising  attempts 
something   much   more   ambitious.     It   attempts   to   convince   the 
people  of  a  whole  State  that  one  candidate  Is  better  than  another. 
It  must  convince  a  majority  of  all  the  people.     Most  of  the  people 
never  see  the  candidate,  and  advertising  does  no  more  than  call 
a  name  to  their  attention,  which  they  would  find  anyway  on  the 
ballot.     In  the  end.  people  form  their  political  Judgment.  I  believe. 
not   so   much   from   advertising,   but  from   a  combination  of   the 
opinions  of  their  friends,  the  opinions  of  varloxis  newspapers,  and 
the  acts  or  words  of  the  candidate  himself.     Advertising  plays  an 
Important  part  In  politics,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  play 
the  same  part  which  it  does  in  commercial  business.     Perhaps  it 
Is  Just  as  well  that  it  should  not.    If  money  and  skill  in  adver- 
tising alone  could  choose  for  us  our  public  officials,  the  mistakes 
likely  to  be  made  would  affect  the  whole  public  welfare  and  create 
conditions  from   which  the  State   or  cotmty   could  never   recover. 
There  Is  another  parallel  which  I  think  Is  a  bad  one.     I  don't 
believe    a    government    should    go    Into    the    advertising    business 
Itself.     We  have  In  Washington  today  a  Government  advertising 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  administration  in  our  history, 
or.   I   think,   any  other   government   In   any   other   country.     The 
extent  to  which  this  Government  has  gone  into  advertising  itself 
makes  an  interesting  story.     Few  people  reallee  that  employees  of 
the   Federal   Government,   whose   salaries   total   millions   of   dollars 
each   year,   are   devoting   all   or   the   major   part   of   their   time   to 
publicizing  the  activities  of  the  Government.     This  publicity  takes 
the    form    of    press    releases,    press    conferences,    pamphlets,    radio 
programs,    motion    pictures,    exhibits,    posters,    and    other    media. 
Undoubtedly  much  of  this  publicity  Is  Justified,  but  there  U  much 
of  It  that  is  not.     The  farmers'  bulletins  and  other  Informational 
publications  of  this  nature  may  be  highly  desirable  and  perform 
a  useful  function,  but  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  output  of 
Government  printed  and  duplicated  material  has  Increased  three- 
fold since  1933.     The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the 
W.   P.    A.,   the   P.   W.   A.,    the   Farm    Security   Administration,    the 
United  States  Housing  Authority,   the  Social  Security  Board,   the 
Federal    Housing    Administration,    and    the    Rural    Electrification 
Administration   are    the   more   outstanding   examples   of    agencies 
which    have    been    responsible    for    thU    large    increase.     Many    of 
these  functions  of  government  are  of  a  controversial  nature,  and 
the    administration    has    undertaken    to   sell    its    program    to    the 
public  and  defend  it  from  Its  critics. 

Almost  everyone  will  agree  that  It  Is  a  legitimate  activity  of 
government  to  give  out  ptirely  factual  Information  about  ita 
decisions  and  activities.  It  Is  neceatiary  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed about  the  rulings  and  decisions  of  Oovemment  boards 
1  and  commissions.  It  is  decidedly  helpful  to  have  the  public 
informed  of  the  various  research  activities  of  the  Government 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  Indtistry. 

The  more  questionable  types  of  advertising  take  a  very  differ- 
ent form.  Here  we  have  expensive  and  purely  descriptive  lit- 
erature, radh)  programs,  and  motion  pictures  designed  solely  for 
the  puipoee  of  selling  the  public  on  some  new  function  of  gov- 
ernment In  some  of  this  publicity  the  critics  of  the  program 
have  been  rebuked,  and  the  advantages  of  the  policy  in  question 
have  been  described  In  the  most  glowing  terms. 

I  dont  care  what  kind  of  administration  you  have.  If  it  In- 
dulges In  advertising,  It  Is  bound  to  Indtilge  In  propaganda.  In 
effect  the  bureaus  of  the  Government  then  are  really  lobbying  with 
the  public  to  get  them  to  come  to  Congress  and  insist  upon  tha 
continuation  or  expansion  of  the  bureaus'  activities.  I  dont  be- 
lieve any  such  propaganda  Is  necessary.  If  Oovemment  actlvltlea 
undertaken  with  the  people's  money  are  not  such  as  attract  merM 
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to  themael^w  without  adrntlBlng.  then  1  dont  bellere  Oorern- 
ment  money  «hould  b*  •pent  for  that  purpoM.  The  Oovernmenf • 
•Dendlnc  pragrmms  an  pMtKrularly  mibjwrt  to  propaganda.  Highly 
pemiaslTe  pxibllelty  has  been  aent  out  to  Induce  cities  and  school 
dUtncts  all  over  the  country  to  Uunch  public-works  projects,  to 
Induce  prlTate  citizens  to  boild  homes,  to  Induce  larmers  to  accept 
payment*.  A  puUldty  program  not  only  helps  to  get  the  money 
out  faster,  tout  It  has  fostered  the  growth  at  pressure  groups  to 
lobby  with  Congress  for  bigger  and  better  spending  programs. 
Certainly  It  Is  fooUsh  for  Congress  to  appropriate  money  to  ttnance 
lobbying  with  Congress  itself,  to  do  the  very  things  which  It 
should  do.  If  tbey  are  good  thing*,  without  lobbying.  In  1913 
Congreas  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
for  the  compensation  of  any  "publicity  expert"  unless  specifically 
authorized  for  that  purpose.  This  Is  still  the  law  (U.  8.  C.  title  6. 
sec.  64).  This  law  perhaps  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  dlffl- 
cvUty  m  determining  how  much  Is  being  »p)€nt  for  publicity  pur- 
poses. Many  persons  who  are  actually  engaged  In  publicity  work 
are  carried  on  the  rolls  as  editors,  statisticians,  and  other  similar 
designations  like  Information  specialist.  Information  adviser,  or 
information  clerk.  In  some  agencies  they  are  called  radio  script 
writers  or  special  writers. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  1.700  employees  of  the 
Pmeral  Government  are  engaged  In  the  various  types  of  Information 
and  publicity  work.  Their  total  annual  salaries  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000.  This  estimate  Includes  clerical  help  and  applies 
to  editing,  publishing,  exhibits,  motion  pictiores,  and  radio,  as  well 
as  to  press  relations.  It  should  be  remembered,  too.  that  these 
figures  probably  represent  a  minimum  and  include  only  those  whose 
duties  are  most  obviously  concerned  with  publicity.  Most  of  these 
experts  are  weU  paid.  In  1936  a  survey  by  the  Brookings  Institution 
found  that  salaries  of  over  •5.000  were  being  paid  to  47  persons 
engaged  wholly  or  tn  part  tn  publicity  work.  This  survey  by  Brook- 
ings also  foxmd  that  in  the  3  months*  period  ending  September  30. 
1936  Federal  agencies  (not  Including  W.  P.  A.)  issued  4.794  public 
releases  with  7,139.457  copies  On  October  1,  1936.  the  varlotis 
agencies  had  3.004  mailing  lists  in  use  containing  2.280,983  names. 

The  increase  In  penalty  or  franked  mall  is  also  a  good  index  of  the 
Increase  In  Oovemment  advertising.  In  the  fl.scal  year  1932  the 
depwtments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  (exclusive  of 
the  Post  Office  Department)  sent  out  free  mail  which  would  have 
brought  in  revenue  totaling  $9,151,899.  In  the  fiscal  year  1938  the 
free  mail  sent  out  would  have  brought  in  revenue  totaling 
$35,690,807.    This  is  an  Increase  of  almost  300  percent. 

No:  the  best  function  of  advertising  is  to  increase  production,  to 
put  more  men  to  work  In  private  Industry,  and  thus  build  up  a  con- 
su;mlng  power  and  a  national  income  which  will  lead  to  a  continu- 
ously happier  people.  There  isn't  any  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
Increase  of  production  la  the  key  to  the  whole  situation,  and  that 
advertising  Is  one  of  the  things  which  Is  essential  There  are  some 
others.  We  must  encourage  men  to  go  ahead  with  confidence  that 
the  Government  will  not  regulate  them  to  death  by  fixing  all  wages, 
hours,  prices,  and  practices,  or  by  taking  away  In  taxes  all  the  money 
which  may  be  made  In  profits.  There  must  be  some  incentive  for  a 
man  to  save  and  some  Incentive  to  put  those  savings  Into  permanent 
capital  from  which  he  may  be  reasonably  certain  of  a  long-term 
Income.  But  advertising  and  salesman.ship  are  still  the  spark  plugs. 
Suppose  tomorrow  all  advertising  came  suddenly  to  an  end.  We 
would  probably  see  a  deflation  and  a  downward  spiral  that  would 
make  1933  look  like  Coolldge  prosperity.  I  have  talked  to  large  man- 
ufacturers who  would  like  to  save  the  expense  of  advertising  and 
have  tried  It.  They  don't  quite  know  why,  but  the  actual  fact  is 
that  when  they  stop  advertising  their  sales  rapidly  fall  off  no  matter 
how  essential  their  products. 

The  cost  of  advertising  is  not  excessive  Let  us  take  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  for  example.  Less  than  40  years  ago  the  automo- 
bile was  virtually  unknown.  In  1910  the  automobile  industry 
sold  172,557  cars.  The  total  sale  price  of  these  cars  was  $272,200.- 
000.  The  average  price  per  car  waa  $1,580.  There  appear  to  be  no 
statistics  at  that  time  to  show  how  much  was  spent  for  advertis- 
ing. The  total  expenditure  was  doubtless  small,  but  It  is  safe 
to  estimate  that  the  cost  per  car  was  high  becaiise  automobiles 
were  new  and  sales  resistance  was  high. 

In  1939  the  advertising  bill  alone  for  the  automobile  industry 
was  $39,000,000.  or  over  one-seventh  of  the  entire  amount  paid  for 
automobiles  in  1910.  And  yet  the  cost  of  this  advertising  took 
only  2  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  for  automobiles,  because  in  1939 
2.702.120  cars  were  sold  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,216,000,000.  The  aver- 
age price  of  each  car  was  $820.  slightly  more  than  half  of  what  it 
was  In  1910.  Where  do  you  suppose  this  Industry  would  be  today 
If  It  were  not  for  advertising? 

And  the  same  story  could  be  told  about  scores  of  other  indus- 
tries. Radio,  textiles,  plastics,  television  are  only  a  few.  and  some 
of  these  are  only  beginning  to  grow.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
industries  where  the  percentage  la  much  higher.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  it  may  not  In  some  cases  be  too  high,  as  In  proprietary 
medicines,  drugs,  and  toilet  articles.  But  the  faults  of  advertising 
are  tiMlgnlflcant  compared  to  the  tremendous  good  that  It  can  do. 
It  can  put  the  spark  of  life  into  our  whole  economy,  which  the 
T.  N.  K.  C.  last  Jtily  said  was  "sUlled  on  dead  center."  The  Amer- 
ican people  h*v«  succeeded  before.  They  are  the  same  people. 
Tlxls  Is  the  same  country.  We  have  come  out  of  every  past  de- 
pression by  working  hard,  saving  money,  and  building  up  our  pri- 
vate industries.  If  we  throw  away  the  Government  spending  fal- 
lacy and  •Clmulate  pfroductloo  by  the  use  at.  advertising  and  other 


policies,  we  should  go  steadily  on  to  a  better  national  Income;  to 
a  hi^er  standard  of  life  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed;  and  to  a  con- 
dition In  which  every  man  who  wanu  a  Job  can  get  a  Job. 
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1940 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  NEW   YORK  TIMES  AND  THE  BALTI- 
MORE SUN 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  admirable  editorials 
on  the  subject  of  national  defense,  one  from  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "A  National  Defense  Program"  and  one  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  entitled  "An  Adequate  Defense  Program 
Is  the  Paramount  Issue." 

There  l>elng  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  15,  1940] 

a     KATIONAI.-DmNSa     program 1.    THE     CHARACna     OP    TOT     PROBLFM 

The  first  step  on  our  part  that  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
In  Europe  now  makes  imperative  is  an  irrmiedlate  reexamination  of 
the  whole  state  of  our  defenses.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
whether  Congress  should  vote  more  money  for  that  purpose.  That 
is  the  easiest  thing  that  Congress  does.  The  question  is  to  decide 
precisely  at  what  points  such  money  is  needed  and.  quite  as  Im- 
portant, from  what  other  points  money  should  be  deBected. 

For  the  problem  of  defense  Is  intimately  related  to  the  problem 
of  the  Budget.  They  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  separate  categories, 
each  to  be  solved  by  those  who  pay  no  attention  to  the  other. 
This  is  because  they  are  both  merely  special  a.sp*>cts  of  a  problem 
broader  than  either  of  them — that  of  the  most  efllclent  use  of  our 
national  resources. 

That  has  always  been  the  basic  problem  when  considering  such  a 
question  as  a  balanced  budget.  A  balanced  budget  is  a  require- 
ment of  all  sound  finance  under  normal  and  even  under  somewhat 
abnormal  conditions.  In  insisting  upon  this  much  the  Budget 
balancers  have  been  altogether  correct.  The  New  Dealers,  on  their 
side,  have  been  right  in  maintaining  that  under  certain  very  ab- 
normal circumstances,  or  to  meet  some  sp>ecial  crisis,  an  unbalanced 
Budget  may  be  unavoidable.  The  real  question  is  one  of  practical 
Judgment  In  view  of  all  the  clrctimstances. 

Now.  the  grave  error  of  the  New  Deal  has  been,  not  that  it  al- 
lowed the  Budget  to  remain  unbalanced  for  a  few  years  when  that 
may  have  been  unavoidable,  but  that  It  never  worked  conscien- 
tiously and  determinedly  toward  conserving  the  national  resources. 
u.'9ing  that  term  in  Its  broadest  sense.  It  has  never  convinced  the 
people  that  all  the  huge  expenditures  that  It  has  made,  totaling 
more  than  »5a. 000 .000 .000.  have  been  necessary  or  wise.  In  the 
perspective  of  the  situation  of  today  the  Judgment  mu.st  be  that  It 
has  spent  an  appallingly  large  part  of  this  sum  in  a  frivolous, 
wasteful,  and  lrrespon.slble  manner.  It  has  been  spending  not 
only  far  more  than  It  has  been  raising  through  taxation  but  far 
more  than  it  would  even  be  possible  to  raise  by  taxation  without 
either  seriously  injuring  business  and  reducing  the  national  pro- 
duction or  moving  toward  an  iron  governmental  control.  If  we 
had  watched  our  expenditures  closely  until  now,  we  would  have 
today  far  greater  potential  reserves  to  draw  upon  for  Increased 
defense.  But  we  have  already  allowed  the  Budget  to  get  out  of 
hand,  we  have  strained  the  national  credit,  we  have  built  up  a 
formidable  army  of  pensioners  and  subsidy  beneflclarles.  we  have 
formed  demoralizing  public  spending  habits  We  have  seriously 
impaired  the  resiliency  that  our  Budget  should  have  had  to  meet 
the  critical  situation  today. 

A  small  nation  with  very  limited  resources  quickly  learns  that 
It  is  vital  for  its  spending  to  be  concentrated  at  those  points  where 
spending  counts  most;  and  that  its  other  needs  must  all  give  way 
before  this  necessity.  We  have  been  so  wealthy  that  we  have  not 
really  learned  even  the  principle  involved  here.  The  principle  Is 
simply  that  what  is  spent  for  one  thing  cannot  be  spent  for  an- 
other; that  the  national  resources — the  man  power  and  materials — 
deflected  to  one  activity  must  be  withdrawn  from  another. 

The  United  States  Is  potentially  the  greatest  military  power  In 
the  world.  But  it  Is  only  potentially  so,  not  automatically,  not 
actually.  It  can  become  so  only  by  a  concentration  and  direction 
of  Its  strength.  We  cannot  afford  to  scatter  our  resources,  even 
our  defense  resoxirces,  recklessly  In  every  direction.  We  need  a 
■troDg  Navy,  as  we  need  a  strong  air  force;    but   as  the   total 
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■mount  that  we  can  spend  on  defense  has  its  limits,  we  must 
temember  that  wtiatever  ts  spent  In  one  direction  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  ottxtr.  that  anottier  96JOOO-Um  battleship,  for 
■sample,  may  mean  2.600  fewer  pursuit  plaocs. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  President,  important  gains  In  our 
tiffTi—  have  already  been  made.  The  Regular  Army  has  in- 
creased in  size  from  188.000  oOioers  and  men  last  June  to  242.000 
today:  the  Navy  has  been  altered  from  a  somewhat  nondescript 
ooUectlon  of  old  and  new  ships  10  years  ago  to  a  strong  and 
formidable  fleet;  our  air  forces  in  the  pest  6  years  have  been 
materially  strengttiened.  Some  •10.000.000,000  lias  been  appro- 
priated for  the  national  defense  in  the  fiscal  years  from  1934  to 
IMl.  and  the  annual  defense  builget  la  already  well  over 
t3.000.000.000. 

But  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  mere  money  outlays  give  an 
■asurmnce  of  adequate  defense.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
decide  at  exactly  what  points  our  espenditure  and  efforts  are 
most  esaenUal.  Oilr  great  need  U  for  a  w^-rcmnded  and  balanced 
defense  without  serious  gaps  or  bottlenedu.  That  Is  precisely  the 
kind  of  defense  that  we  lack  today.  What  we  have  had  Is  a 
series  of  uncoordinated  appropriations  recommended  by  separate 
and  often  rival  committees.  We  have  a  great  many  technical 
needs  that  are  dUBcult  to  dramatize,  though  they  may  be  much 
more  vital  than  some  needs  much  easier  to  dramatize. 

More  Important  even  than  so  many  ahips  and  airplanes  and  anti- 
aircraft guns,  for  example,  is  an  expansion  of  our  Industrial  capacity 
Jor  Instantly  turning  out  all  this  and  other  military  equipment  in 
a  huge  and  continuous  stream.  It  is  precisely  here  that  our  sales 
to  the  AUied  nations  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  tis.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  if  we  should  take  any  impvilslve  action  now  to 
Withhold  or  restrict  these  sales,  in  a  8hort>Blghted  t>ellef  that  by 
doing  so  we  were  helping  our  own  defenses.  On  the  contrary,  not 
merely  is  a  continuation  of  these  sales  the  one  effective  step  we  can 
take  at  the  moment  to  halt  the  aggressor  nations  or  to  delay  their 
threat  to  our  own  national  interests;  these  sales  also  have  the  great 
merit,  from  the  most  narrowly  selfiah  point  of  view,  that  they  ex- 
pand our  own  industrial  capacity  for  producing  military  goods,  and 
do  ao  at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  ourselves. 

The  problem  is  one  of  the  utmost  urgency,  and  yet  it  also  requires 
careful  study.  This  means  that  Congress  should  take  some  measures 
immediately,  and  that  during  adjournment  a  Joint  congressional 
committee,  or  a  special  committee  of  experts,  should  review  the 
problem  In  detail  and  in  broad  perspective.  In  a  series  of  editorials. 
of  which  this  is  the  first,  the  Times  proposes  to  examine  a  few  of 
the  gaps  and  bottlenecks,  administrative.  Industrial,  and  otherw  se, 
which  obstruct  our  defense  program,  and  demand  Immediate 
attention. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  15.  1940] 

AN   AOEQXJATX   DETENSX   PROGRAM    IB   THX   PARAMOTTMT   ISSTTX 

This  week  the  President  will  deliver  a  supplemental  defense 
message  to  the  Congress.  It  Is  asstu-ed  of  a  generally  sympathetic 
reception  by  legislators  and  public,  for  there  is  no  one  today  who 
will  deny  the  urgency  of  national -defense  Issues. 

But  precisely  because  these  Issues  have  acquired  overriding  im- 
portance they  require  unemotional  thinking,  and  unemotional 
thinking  ought  to  be  critical  thinking.  Urgency  Is  neither  reason 
nor  excuse  for  a  hysterical  haste  mistaken  for  genuine  progress. 
On  the  other  hand,  progress  is  not  to  be  had  by  unduly  protracting 
debate  on  clearly  fundamental  needs,  nor  by  obscuring  the  candid 
recognition  of  those  needs  through  introduction  of  extraneous 
themes. 

The  elements  of  our  national  defense  may  be  complex  in  detail, 
but  the  essence  of  them  can  be  stated  briefly.  As  a  Nation  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  chief  material  factors  upon  which 
securtty  can  be  built.  We  have  great  wealth.  We  have  rich  and 
varied  natural  resources,  virtually  all  of  them  In  a  high  state  of 
development.  We  have  enormous  industrial  capacity  We  have  a 
geographical  Insularity  that  for  the  time  being  shields  us  against 
effective  direct  attack  by  sea  or  air.  And  to  these  things  we  have 
added  a  considerable  and  efllclent  Navy,  capable,  certainly  in  the 
present  balance  of  forces  on  other  continents,  of  insuring  that  any 
effort  to  seize  footholds  in  this  hemisphere  by  force  of  arms  would 
Involve  terrible  risks  for  the  nation  making  the  attempt. 

But  these  things,  valuable  and  essential  as  they  are.  are  not 
enough.  History  is  currently  being  made  at  such  a  tempo  that  we 
can  no  longer  be  content  simply  with  a  single  defense  sei-vice  that 
is  adequate  for  the  time  being,  plus  our  potential  strength.  Gold, 
iron  ore,  productive  power  are  not  to  be  magically  transmuted  Into 
armor  plate  and  howitzers;  factories  are  not  geared  overnight  to 
furnish  11 -ton  tanlts  In  place  of  convertible  coupes.  And  while  it 
is  true  that  the  war  in  Europe  seems  to  be  undoing  military  tradi- 
tions and  writing  new  military  lessons  at  ever-accelerattng  rates. 
It  Is  also  true  that  this  speed-up  of  history  has  reached  a  point  at 
which  we  can  no  longer  safely  wait  to  read  the  very  last  chapter 
of  the  handbook  or  to  hedge  against  obsolesoence.  The  importance 
of  the  machine  in  war.  of  the  tactics  based  upon  it  and  perfected 
only  by  practice  with  It.  and  of  the  skilled  technicians  who  use  and 
service  it,  ha.i  become  so  clear  that  we  must  accept  It  as  one  basis 
foe  modernizing  and  expanding  our  defense  establishment. 

Several  months  past  Mr.  Mark  8.  Wataon  pointed  out  in  a  series 
of  articles  on  this  page  that  despite  careful  planning  we  were  still 
some  18  months  removed  from  the  day  when  our  existing  initial 
protective  force  of  500.000  men  (Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard)   would  be  fully  equipped  with  the  new  arms  designed  for 


it;  that  there  were  many  important  Items,  each  as  a  type  at  truflk. 
that  could  t>e  supplied  In  qiianUty  only  after  9  months'  dday;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  other  vital  items  (1.300  of  them)  no  laiB* 
American  factory  was  prepared  to  produce  in  messes  As  for  the 
air.  official  comment  was  that  "work  on  our  planes  Is  ahead  cC 
schedule."  However,  in  view  at  the  picture  Burope  presents  we 
must  ask  ourselves  now  whether  either  that  edMdxile  or  tlie  pR>> 
gram  for  which  it  was  worked  out  ia  any  longer  sufBcient. 

It  would  seem  that  we  now  need  both  a  loog-range  plan  that 
wUl  begin  at  once  the  preparations  for  laigti  scale  Indusbrtal  pro- 
duction cC  essenUal  arms  and  also  a  lAkort-range  plan  aiming  a* 
immediate  oorrectlon  of  defideneies  in  the  equipment  and  supply 
of  our  existing  forces. 

Obviously  this  would  entail  heavy  ezpendlturea.  We  cannot  be 
deterred  by  that  fact.  What  we  ought  to  Insure  Is  that  thess  es- 
pendltures  are  planned  with  aU  of  the  Int^llgenoe  we  can  muster 
and  applied  with  the  utmost  efBciency.  Benator  Vandenberg  made 
a  real  point  Monday  when  he  recalled  that  In  8  years  he  had  "voted 
for  at  least  $10,000,000,000  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  eadi  time  we 
were  solemnly  assured  •  •  •  that  this  was  enough  to  put  our  na- 
tional defenses  at  par  on  land  and  sea."  HS  did  not,  at  coone.  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  "par"  has  been  rapidly  dianged  from  time 
to  time  throughout  those  8  years.  Por  Instanoe,  it  is  quite  poesible 
that  we  now  need  a  two-ocean  navy.  But  It  is  true  that  from  1835 
up  through  the  estimates  for  1940  and  1041  expenditures  on  national 
defense  have  totaled  •7305.000.000.  and  that,  considering  the  vast 
slae  of  this  stun,  we  have  rather  less  than  might  be  expected  to  show 
for  It.  However.  It  mtist  be  remembered  that  much  of  what  seems 
a  big  appropriation  for,  let  xis  say,  the  Army  is  devoted  simply  to 
maintenance  of  the  existing  forces,  small  as  they  may  be.  Take  for 
example  the  year  10S9.  In  that  year  we  q)ent  $640,704,000  on  the 
Army,  of  which  $358,433,000  went  for  War  Department  salaries.  Army 
pay  and  subsistence,  civil  functions  of  the  Army,  operation  of  tbe 
Panama  Canal,  etc. 

It  costs  heavily  to  maintain  armies,  air  fleets,  and  navies.  It 
costs  even  more  to  enlarge  and  Implement  them.  We  mtist  face 
that.  But  In  facing  It  we  must  also  denumd  that  the  money  spent 
be  wisely  spent,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  economy  as  for  the 
sake  of  security.  If  reckless  discussion  and  indefinite  theorising 
have  no  right  place  In  the  present  picture,  neither  has  a  failure  to 
come  swiftly  to  grips  with  those  Immediate  needs  of  defense  toward 
the  meeting  of  which  we  might  take  rapid  strides.  Now  as  at  the 
time  of  President  Roosevelt's  first  Inauguration  it  is  necessary  to  put 
first  things  first — to  see  them  in  tlielr  true  order  of  Importance  and 
to  deal  with  them  in  that  order.  ' 


Plain  Economics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  15  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  before  me  there  la  a 
clipping  which  I  cut  from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
almost  1  month  ago.  I  was  so  impressed  by  the  closing 
paragraph  of  this  article,  reading  "Little  by  little  emotions 
are  Inflamed  and  reason  leaves  us,"  that  I  retained  this 
article  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  T.  Flynn. 

And  so  it  is.  Little  by  little,  emotions  are  Inflamed  and 
reason  leaves  us.  May  God  grant  that  reason  will  not 
now  leave  us  to  the  extent  of  our  so  thoroughly  forgetting 
our  own  here  at  home  that  we  will  permit  ourselves  to  be 
sucked  into  the  wars  that  rage  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

I  therefore,  Mr.  President,  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat 
the  article  to  which  I  refer  be  published  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RECt»D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RgcotD.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  April  90,  UMO] 

FLAIM    ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T.  Plynn) 

New  ToBK,  April  20. — The  demand  for  economy  In  Ooverament 
goes  on  to  the  cMxompanlment  of  a  rat-tat-tat  of  bigger  and  better 
Bf^ropriatlons  and  demands  for  the  same. 

We  are  slowly  moving  to  June  30,  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year      To  date  we  have  a  deficit  of  about  t3,000,000,000,  which  le 
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about  •300.000.000  more  than  last  year.  But  *»^"*  °°*  ^^f; 
Additional  funds  may  Be  provided  for  relief  so  that  the  deficit 
mav  be  u  much  as  half  a  billion  more  than  last  year. 

Now  we  are  busy  talking  about  approprlatlonji  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1.  At  the  rate  Congress  Is  going 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  deficit  wUl  not  he  peater  next 
Tear  But  those  Interested  In  this  subject  will  do  well  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  Government.  It  seems  determined  to  use  every  kind 
of  stratagem  to  disguise  the  slae  of  this  deficit.  „„m„„*   „.. 

For  instance,  when  the  President's  message  on  the  Budget  was 
sent  to  Congress  In  January  he  pointed  out  how  the  deficit  could 
be  cut  down  by  using  some  of  the  funds  In  the  Treasury  s  cash 
balance  as  well  as  the  funds  In  the  various  Government  corporation^ 

Of  course  that  is  a  mere  fiscal  trick.  The  deficit  Is  the  difference 
between  what  the  Government  pays  out  and  what  It  coUects. 
Tou  cannot  alter  that  figure  by  subtracting  from  the  amount  you 
us*  out  of  your  assets.  But  It  now  appears  that  there  Isnt  very 
much  In  surpliis  funds  that  can  reaUy  be  used.  _  ^   »w   ♦  „. 

But  now  a  new  stratagem  to  proposed.  It  to  "^Kgested  that  we 
appropriate  t986.00O.0OO  for  relief  next  year  but  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  it  in  8  months.    That  to  Just  fooling  ourselves. 

Thus  whiirevery  effort  to  being  made  to  produce  economy  and 
everybody  to  talking  about  It.  we  plunge  headlong  Into  ever  higher 
and  higher  deficits.  ^     ^  _«   ^   ^in 

The  Norwegian  episode  to  Instantly  seized  on  t»  demimd  stlU 
vaster  appropriations  for  naval  construction  and  Army  prei»red- 
ness  E^ery  event  in  Europe  to  taken  as  a  *«*  '"'"^i^K  ^  J^ 
people  in  order  to  lead  them  to  spend  more  and  more  money  on 
military  preparedness  as  a  means  of  recovery.       ,.„Hir,» 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  Germany  and  England  In  lading 
armies  on  a  coast  only  a  few  hundred  miles  away,  we  are  Jed  to 
S^e^  that  t^anger  of  enemies  landing  men  on  our  coast  three 
and  four  thousand  miles  away  are  Increased.  n.«.«« 

One  day  we  are  told  that  we  must  get  ready  to  Protect  Green- 
land the  next,  that  Japan  to  about  to  spring  a  brace  o'  ^J^^ery 
^UM^lps  on  us:  the  nMt.  we  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  a 
w^  W  s^who^aU  own  East  Indies  Islands-Japan.  Germany,  or 

^°iSi*other  day  the  commander  of  the  Navy  warns  the  Amerlam 
neoDle  that  we  face  a  crtoto.     And  whatever  happens  at  home  or 
?^Sd  if  to  ^e  ready  excuse  to  spend  more  millions  or  billions. 
latUe  by  lltUe  emoUons  are  Infiamed  and  reason  leaves  us. 


Keep  America  Out  of  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NKW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday  May  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) . 

1940 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ.  OP  NEW  MEXICO 


Mr  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  my  colleague.  Mr.  Chaviz.  at  the  convenUon  of 
United  Postal  Employees  of  New  Mexico,  at  Tucumcari. 
N.  Mex..  on  May  11.  1940.  on  the  subject  Keep  America  Out  of 
War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

I  am  gratefxil  to  the  officials  of  the  United  Postal  Employees  of 
New  Mexico  for  the  kind  mvltation  to  meet  with  you  and  for  the 
nrlvllege  of  addressing  you  thto  evening.  Needless  to  say.  I  am 
deeply  honored  by  the  Invitation  which  I  wanted  to  accept  im- 
mediately but  as  it  came  in  the  midst  of  a  >>usy  and  trying  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  thought  perhaps  I  would  have  to  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  coming  here  and  being  with  you.  However,  aa 
luck  would  have  it.  the  convention  to  at  the  end  of  a  week  and 
with  modem  convenience  of  travel  by  air.  I  was  able  to  leave 
Washington  last  evening  and  arrive  here  In  time  not  only  to  be 
with  you  thto  evening  but  to  stop  and  visit  along  the  way  from 
Albuquerque  to  TuctuncarL  ^  ^^    ^.  ^         ^ 

I  Mn  particularly  pleased  to  be  here  because  of  the  high  repird 
whch  I  hold  for  the  United  States  Postal  Service.  I  doubt  if 
there  to  a  corresponding  group  of  employees,  either  private  or 
governmental,  which  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
public  aa  much  as  the  United  SUtes  portal  employees. 

My  experience.  I  believe,  makes  me  a  fair  Judge  of  you  and 
your  problems.  I  waa  a  Member  of  Congress  for  two  terms,  during 
which  time  I  came  Into  dally  contact  with  the  Poet  Offlc«  De- 
partment   concerning    Innumerable    problexna    affecting    the    peat 
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offices  and  portal  employees  In  New  Mexico.  I  enjoyed  the  wortc 
and  value  the  experience,  for  it  made  me  acquainted  with  a  fine, 
outstanding,  patriotic,  loyal,  and  efflclent  group  of  people. 

Since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate.  I  have  been  privileged  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  Committee,  where 
again  the  problems  of  the  Postal  Service  are  matters  of  constant 

concern.  __.      .,  . 

I  see  before  me  many  familiar  faces.  I  find  thto  a  friendly  and 
sympathetic  gathering.  In  spite  of  being  the  blgg^  and  most 
efflciwit  bvisiness  organization  in  the  world,  the  Postal  Service 
has  a  record  of  public  service  and  public  approval  unequalled 
anywhere.  Your  boss,  my  good  friend  the  Postmaster  General. 
recenUy  spoke  to  the  convention  of  the  niinoto  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Postmasters,  in  which  he  called  attention 
to  the  size  of  the  postal  business,  and  in  addition  said  that  the 
organization  was  not  too  big  to  be  friendly.  That  to  the  main 
reason  why  I  am  here  today.  I  wanted  to  be  with  you.  and  as 
good  fortune  would  have  it,  circiunstances  gave  expression  to 
my  desires. 

In  searching  for  a  subject  to  di-scxiss.  Innumerable  questions  came 
to  my  mind  I  had  to  bru<=h  them  all  aside  but  two.  not  for  fear. 
I  must  insist,  of  recent  legtolation  concerning  the  activities  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  but  because  I  consider  theae  the  mo«t  important 
problems  of  the  day  and  feel  that  you  are  Interested  in  them,  aa 
everyone  else  Is  and  should  be. 

These  problems  are.  Keeping  America  out  of  war  and  promoting 
domestic  security.  ^  ^  ^  ^    .      »»..,. 

The  second  problem,  I  know,  will  be  ca"f^y„<*t^»^,f  J^l,^* 
campaign  thto  summer  and  fall.  Some  of  us  wiU  be  allowed  to 
express  our  opinions  In  various  ways.  All  of  us,  however,  unless 
they  change  the  law.  will  have  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  prlvUege 
of  expression,  at  least  through  the  baUot. 

But  the  first  problem,  which  to  of  equal  importance,  that  of  keep- 
ing the  United  States  out  of  war.  Is  not  apt  to  be  dlscu^ed  as 
nubile  officials,  for  some  unknown  reason,  are  afraid  to  talk  aboutii. 
I  have  been  criticized  many  tin»es  for  being  too  outspoken.  The 
press  in  New  Mexico  takes  me  to  task  because  I  take  stands  which 
do  not  coincide  with  Its  opinion.  Criticism  from  the  press  used  to 
bother  me  now  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  I  rather  enjoy  giving  them  so  much  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion by  my  presence.  Incidentally,  for  their  information.  I  take  thto 
opportunity  of  stating  that  1  have  no  mtentlons  of  accepting  either 
a  Judgeship  or  ambassadorship  to  Patagonia  In  order  to  soothe  their 
sen-sibilities  with  my  silence.  I  plan  to  stay  in  New  Mexico,  and  as 
long  as  I  am  there  the  people  will  know  how  I  stand  on  every  issue. 
The  press  can  never  criticize  me  for  failure  to  let  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  know  how  I  feel  or  intend  to  vote  on  pubUc  questions. 
I  want  my  stand  on  this  issue  to  be  made  public. 

The  problem  of  keeping  out  of  war.  in  my  opinion,  to  the  most 
Importajit  question  confronUng  us  today,  and  it  is  one  on  which 
public  officlato  should  make  their  views  known.  I  am  for  keeping 
out  of  war  100  percent.  My  views  on  thto  quesUon  are  unequivocal. 
Believe  me  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  United  States  Senate,  no 
American  boy  will  be  sent  to  Europe  to  die  on  Its  batUeflelds 
by  my  vote.     I  want  my  position  to  l)c  clear  on  this  point. 

The  problem  of  keeping  out  of  war  to  vital.  It  is  one  on  which 
the  American  people  have  on  many  occasions  expressed  their  feel- 
ings It  to  one  in  which  the  outspoken  desires  of  the  American 
people  for  peace  have  been  crystallized  Into  legislation  and  law. 
In  spite  of  the  unanimous  desire  for  peace  and  the  declaration  of 
oxir  neutrality  by  law.  Indirect  and  subtle  means  of  propaganda 
urging  our  participation  in  the  war  unfortunately  represent  a 
grave  threat  to  our  national  security  and  happiness. 

Let's  look  at  the  record  for  a  moment.  After  the  last  war  the 
American  people  were  a  disUlusloned  lot.  We  entered  the  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  got  nothing  but  contempt 
and  scorn  from  those  whom  we  had  helped,  and  democracy  was  still 
as  scarce  a  commodity  on  the  European  continent  as  before  the  war. 
The  debU  which  the  American  people  had  taken  upon  themselves 
in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  themselves  and  to  finance  the  expenses 
of  the  Allies  and  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  war-torn  Europe 
after  the  war  were  never  repaid,  and  when  we  asked  them  to  honor 
their  obligations  we  were  laughed  away  with  contempt  and  called 
Uncle  Shy  lock. 

We  learned  a  lesson  from  the  last  war.  We  learned  from  that 
bitter  experience  that  Europe's  thousand-year-old  problems  are  not 
our  problems.  In  trying  to  solve  Europe's  problems  we  were  badly 
burned,  but  we  came  out  of  It  w^lth  a  treasure  of  experience  which 
may  have  been  worth  the  price  The  American  people  learned  that 
in  Europe  lasting  peace  to  apparently  impossible. 

Then  came  the  attempts  to  lead  the  American  people  Into  Europe's 
problems  through  the  t)ack  door  The  American  people  did  not  want 
the  League  of  Nations;  they  did  not  wtmt  the  World  Court;  and 
When  Senator  Johnsok  of  Callfomla  presented  hto  bill  to  bar  credits 
to  European  naUons  which  had  defaulted  In  their  war  debts  to  the 
United  States  it  received  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  it  to  today  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Congress 
which  approved  that  legislation  knew  full  weU  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  nations  which  had  refused  to  pay  Jmt  debts  to  their 
former  allies  would  again  want  their  friendship  and  as&totance.  I 
was  prlvUe«ed  to  be  a  Member  of  that  Congress  and  to  support  the 
Johnson  bill.  I  believed  in  lU  principles  then  and  I  am  for  its 
provlsloos  today. 
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Through  the  critical  period  of  the  early  1«80'b.  the  menace  of 
war  In  Europe  became  more  and  more  apparent.  All  Europe 
Oreatened  to  become  engulfed.  The  AmfTlcan  people  were  fearful 
tast  we  become  Involved.  Congress  again,  noting  the  anxiety  of 
the  people  and  cognizant  of  the  unanimous  demand  that  we  stay 
oat  of  Europe's  quarreto.  passed  the  original  Neutrality  Act  and 
pluoed  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  arms  to  Spain.  I  voted  for 
ttie  original  embargo  law.  I  have  always  felt  that  trade  In  muni- 
tions contributed  materially  toward  our  entrance  in  the  last  war 
and  I  did  not  want  to  see  It  repeated. 

The  sky  became  more  ominous — all  the  signs  pointed  to  war  I 
feared  the  consequences  of  a  European  war,  for  I  knew  that  there 
would  be  grave  danger  of  our  participation.  My  record  to  clear  on 
thto  score. 

Before  the  war  broke  out.  I  felt  that  It  was  my  duty,  as  repre- 
sentative from  New  Mexico,  a  State  at  the  crossroads  of  two 
elvUizatlons — ^where  Spanish  and  Anglo-Saxon  cultures  have  met 
and  merged,  to  advocate  such  a  program  of  friendly  relations  with 
Latin  America  on  every  occasion  possible.  I  said  then  that  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Latm  America  that  It  would 
not  be  enough  to  plve  evidence  of  our  friendship  by  the  operation 
of  the  good-neighbor  policy  alone:  that  the  overbearing  and  swag- 
gering attitude,  both  official  and  cocnmercial.  which  character- 
ized our  relations  with  these  nations  in  the  past  left  sores  too 
deep  to  be  healed  simply  by  extending  the  hand  of  friendship; 
that  it  behooved  us  to  show  these  nations  that  we  appreciate  a 
culture  which  to  in  many  ways  totally  different  from  our  own. 

It  was  easy  for  me  to  see  the  problem.  Just  a«  I  know  it  is  easy 
for  people  who  live  In  New  Mexico  to  appreciate  it.  because  we 
know  that  it  to  possible  for  two  different  peoples.  Uvtng  side  by 
Bide,  to  get  along  without  strife  and  entangltmenU.  Just  as  in 
New  Mexico,  where  we  are  divided  racially  about  equally  but  where 
we  are  united  100  percent  in  Americanism,  It  to  possible  on  a  larger 
scale  for  the  United  SUtes  to  work  with  the  lAtln-Amertcan  coun- 
tries for  the  develojjment  of  a  Western  Hemisphere  defense.  I 
advocated  then  that  the  United  SUtes  start  Immediately  toward  the 
development  of  closer  lies  to  insure  ourselves  against  t>ecomlng 
Involved  in  the  coming  Eruropean  strife. 

In  August  1937,  when  we  were  originally  trying  to  get  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial.  I  made  a  speech  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  which  I  called  attention  to  the  Im- 
portance of  developing  our  ties  with  South  America  then,  in  order 
to  cushion  the  effect  of  an  Europeon  conflagration  which  I  felt  was 
Inevitable.  I  knew  then  that  If  we  did  not  cviltlvate  market6  and 
friendships  with  all  nations  which  were  to  be  neutral,  that  our 
economic  interests  In  case  of  war  would  tend  to  draw  us  In. 

In  1938  I  had  an  Idea  that  a  governmental  radio  station  broad- 
casting to  Lfttli.1  America  would  be  a  good  thing  for  promoting 
better  relations  and  stronger  ties  with  South  America.  I  spoke 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  system  and  urged  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  I 
said  then  that  the  United  States  could  not  live  in  complete  Iso- 
lation; that  there  to  an  essential  difference  between  economic  and 
political  isolation.  Ptom  EXirope  I  wanted  political  isolation;  eco- 
nomic Isolation  I  knew  would  come  Inevitably  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Por  South  America  I  advocated  the  strongest  possible 
political  and  economic  ties  in  order  that  Western  Hemtophere 
defense  be  organized  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  not  be  as- 
saiUted  from  any  other  section  of  the  ^be.  either  by  military 
Invasion,  economic  warfare,  or  by  an  Ideological  onslaught  incom- 
patible with  our  concepts  <A  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  Spanish  clvU  war  came  to  an  end.  On  March  1,  1939,  in  the 
Senate,  I  urged  the  recognition  of  the  Franco  government  on  the 
basis  of  our  historical  policy  of  neutrality  and  recognition.  I 
thought  then  that  questions  of  sympathy  and  Ideology  were  not 
concerned;  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  could  best  be 
served  by  following  a  consistent  and  traditional  policy  of  neu- 
trality toward  nations  and  peoples,  and  that  Ideology  should  be 
rMerved  for  personal  discussions  and  sentiments,  but  not  for 
oOcial  manlfesUtlons  of  national  policy.  In  that  speech  I  traced 
our  htetorlcal  policy  of  neutrality  beginning  with  Washington, 
who.  In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
said: 

"The  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake:  since 
htotory  and  experience  prove,  that  foreign  influence  to  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government.  •  •  •  Excessive 
partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike  for  another. 
cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and 
serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other." 

Washington's  plea  was  for  no  foreign  entanglements.  He  advo- 
cated and  Insisted  upon  law  and  peace  and  Americanism  at  home  as 
a  safeguard  for  our  Republic.  In  other  words,  he  advocated  then 
that  our  foreign  policy,  and  certainly  the  domesUc  policies  of 
foreign  nations,  should  be  considered  entirely  from  the  single 
•tandpolnt  of  our  own  welfare. 

I  agree  with  this  philosophy;  I  htrid  ttoe  further  conviction  that 
becoming  Involved  or  sympathizing  too  greatly  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  foreign  countries  will  automatkadly  lead  us  to  war.  Selflsn. 
perhaps,  but  certainly  Just  plain,  common,  ordinary  Americanism 
Of  the  stamp  advocated  by  the  Father  of  hlB  Country. 

Again  on  May  11.  1939.  over  a  national  radio  hook-up.  in  a  speech 
enUUed  "Pan  Americanism  Versus  European  lieddllng,"  I  said  that 
we  had  two  choices — Qrst.  meddling  In  European  affairs,  the  price  of 
which  was  war  »tirt  disaster;  or,  second,  the  development  at  our  ties 


with  Latin  America.    Let  me  quote  from  that  ^>eecli.    Wliat  X  said 
then  I  believe  holds  true  today. 

"Pan-Americantom  Is  vitally  important  to  us  because  it  offers 
a  solution  for  the  problem  of  isolation.  It  represento  a  haven  in 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  thto  continent  can 
seek  refuge  from  the  intematloiial  tyranny  of  the  world.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  devote  all  our  energy  toward  develop- 
ing our  relations  with  the  Latin  Americans. 

"Meddling  In  the  affairs  of  Europe  can  have  but  one  result.  It 
will  lead  to  war  and  disaster. 

•'Pan-Americanism,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  toward  peace.  The 
choice  between  these  two  will  have  to  bo  made.  To  me  the  choloa 
to  simple.  Pan-Americantom  to  the  answer.  It  creates  for  us  a 
barrier  more  extensive  than  our  own  shores  to  the  hatred  and 
bitterness  of  Europe.  Toward  it  we  can  strive  with  joyous  hearts, 
because  It  leads  to  peace." 

Finally,  on  September  1.  1939.  came  the  event  that  everyone  had 
predicted:  Germany  invaded  Poland  and  the  war  was  on.  Imme- 
diately arose  the  question  of  preserving  American  neutrality. 
Americans  everywhere  were  worried;  our  fears  mounted.  During 
thto  period  we  had  one  comforting  thought,  President  Roosevelt's 
solemn  declaration  on  several  occasions  that  while  he  was  in  the 
White  House  he  never  expected  to  see  American  troops  sent  abroad. 
Immediately  there  arose  the  problem  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  Con- 
gress, which  previously  had  refused  to  amend  the  law  in  its  regular 
session,  was  summoned  into  a  special  session  last  fall  and  a  new 
neutrality  bill  was  presented.  ^ 

Originally,  we  are  told,  the  State  Department  proposed  a  law 
revoking  the  Neutrality  Act  and  returning  to  principles  of  free 
action,  but  congressional  reaction  to  this  proposal  was  too  strong. 
Congressional  leaders  advised  the  State  Department  that  the  people 
were  demanding  at  the  very  least  the  rigid  provtoion  of  cash-ana- 
carry  and  a  restriction  of  our  merchant  vessels.  ConKre.««mpn  and 
Senators  had  heard  from  the  people  back  home,  and  the  answer 
was  clear  and  impressive.    The  people  wanted  to  stay  out  of  It. 

The  debates  in  the  Congress  were  long  and  tedious.  Spokesmen 
arose  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  over 
the  radio  and  from  public  platforms  and  acknowledged  that  It  was 
the  Intention  of  the  American  people  that  thto  country  shotild  stay 
out  of  the  war.  Senator  PrmtAN,  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of 
the  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  declared  In  Senate  debate  that 
he  would  never  vote  to  send  American  troops  to  Europe. 

In  my  speech  on  that  occasion  I  said  that  the  experiences  gleaned 
from  the  last  European  war  would  reinforce  the  determination  of 
our  citizens  to  remain  aloof  from  participation  in  u  stan-;;!,'  wlilrh 
we  had  neither  created  nor  fostered.  I  traced  the  traditional  na- 
tional policy  of  complete,  effective,  and  absolute  neutrality  toward 
all  belligerents.  I  asked  on  that  occasion  that  we  remember  that 
we  arc  Americans  first  and  last,  and  that  when  thto  country  was 
founded  and  its  democracy  established  we  had  shaken  from  our 
feet  the  blood -trampled  dust  of  Europe  with  the  primary  purpose 
of  escaping  from  racial  hatreds,  undying  animosities,  evv-recur- 
rlng  conflicts,  and  the  utter  inability  of  peace  to  survive  on  the 
ITuropean  continent. 

In  my  second  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  I  again  reiterated 
my  declaration  to  vote  against  the  revtolon  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
and  the  proposed  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  and  I  offered  an 
alternative  to  the  anticipated  profits  which  proponents  of  the 
measure  told  us  would  come  from  the  sale  of  our  munitions  to 
Europe.  I  proposed  to  substitute  the  formula  "proflu  out  of 
peace"  for  •'proflts  out  of  war."     Let  me  repeat  my  proposals: 

"First.  Develop  our  national  defense — at  peacetime  prices  for 
labor  and  materials — to  such  a  point  that  no  nation  or  com- 
bination of  nations  would  dare  attack  us. 

"Second.  Cultivate  our  economic  relations  with  Latin  America, 
If  necessary  by  subsidizing  our  shipping. 

-Third    Enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
"Fourth.  Provide   funds   for   the   construction   of   a  Nicaraguan 
Canal   and  possibly   the  Mexican-Tehtiantepec   Canal. 

"Fifth.  Build  addition  transcontinental  highways  to  and 
through  Latin  America  comparable  to  the  projected  Pan-American 
Highway. 

"Sixth.  Under   suitable   guaranties,   arrange   for   tong-term    in- 
vestments in  Latin  America,  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature, 
such  as  utilities,  including  transportation  facilities,  communica- 
tions, and  water-power  resources." 
I  said  In  this  connection : 

"An  expenditure  of  •10,000,000.000  in  peacetimes  would  make  pos- 
sible the  development  of  thto  program.  Such  a  sum  to  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  estimated  cost  of  our  participation  in  the  European 
conflict,  and  will  involve  no  loss  of  life  and  no  destruction,  m 
an  aftermath,  of  our  present  political  system.  If  we  murt  have 
profits,  let  them  be  legitimate." 

The  Congress  passed  the  bill  and  the  sale  at  arms  to  Bun^M  was 
made  legitimate,  but  rigid  restrictions  were  incorporated  Into  tlM 

act. 

The  Neutrality  Act  M  It  now  stands  aooomiHishes  two  great  re- 
sults: It  restricts  the  presence  of  American  ressels  In  European  war 
Bones  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  m>  to  date  we  nave  suffered 
not  one  single  casualty  as  the  result  oT  the  sinking  of  an  American 
ship,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Amertcan  vMselB  are  not  pennitted 
to  enter  the  war  Bones  at  Europe.  "Hie  second  ounlrlbuUuu  of  tha 
Neutrality  Act  to  the  cash-and-carry  provision,  lliougb  I  was  ap- 
posed  to  the  revision  at  the  original  NeutraUty  Act,  If  It  was  to  b« 
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revised  and  tlie  sale  of  munitions  permitted.  I  favored  cash-and- 
carry.  I  was  in  favor  of  tills  not  because  It  seemed  to  me  tnat 
paying  In  cash  was  more  defensible  than  paying  by  credit,  but 
because  It  served  as  a  l<nr>i»«*i«n  to  our  parUclpaUon  in  the  European 

conflict.  _^  .  „ 

What  Is  our  situation  today?  The  latest  newa  from  Europe  tells 
us  that  the  war  becomes  man  terrible  and  widespread  every  day. 
Now.  more  than  ever,  should  we  strengthen  our  determination  to 
stay  out. 

There  are  rumors  that  certain  foreign  agencies  have  been  trying 
to  make  arrangements  for  buying  on  credit.  This  Is  a  point  with 
which  all  of  U8  should  be  familiar,  because  when  we  Epeak  of 
buying  with  credit,  immediately  the  Johnson  Act  and  the  cash 
provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  stand  diametrically  In  the  way. 
In  other  words,  to  arrange  for  credit  means  that  the  Neutrality 
Act  must  be  amended,  and.  second,  that  the  Johnson  Act  must 
be  repealed,  and  both  of  these  acts  have  been  endorsed  by  the 

American  people.  ^     .  ^^     . *. 

After  the  last  war.  through  the  dlslllTislonment  of  the  twenties 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  thirties,  when  war  threatened  to  en- 
gulf the  world,  we  inserted  Into  the  law  of  our  land  a  declaration 
that  we  would  never  again  repeat  the  mistake  of  selling  to  the 
warring  nations  on  credit. 

The  dance  of  death  of  the  last  war  is  very  familiar  to  us.  The 
steps  then  were  simple — there  was  sjonpathy;  there  was  profit, 
followed  by  credit.  foUowed  by  the  desire  for  the  protection  of 
our  investments,  and  then,  notwithstanding  solemn  promises 
and  elecUon  campaigns  based  on  the  slogan  "He  kept  us  out  of 
war."  we  found,  otorselves  ready  to  give  one  side  of  the  conflict 
only  naval  and  economic  assistance.  But  it  does  not  stop  with 
that  The  next  step  was  the  American  Expeditionary  Force — the 
doughboys  were  over  there. 

The  American  people  know  today  that  when  you  have  a  credit 
Interest  in  war  you  are  economically  hog-tled  to  the  cause  and 
victory  of  those  to  whom  the  credit  has  been  extended.  The  heart 
is  often  where  the  pocketbook  is.  It  is  time  for  us  to  do  some 
serious  thinking  about  this  problem.  We  must  be  familiar  with 
all  of  Its  meanings,  if  we  are  to  remain  at  peace. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  of  credit  for  the  Allies  must  be 
analyzed.  There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  people  are  on  one  side  of  the  conflict.  Equally  true  is 
our  determination  to  stay  out  of  war.  But  in  spite  of  these  points, 
do  the  Allies  need  credit  to  beat  Germany? 

In  the  7  months  of  the  war  it  has  cost  the  Allies  some  fotir  billion 
dollars,  but  only  a  small  fraction  of  this  was  spent  In  the  United 
States,  and  this  mostly  for  munitions.  The  Allies  have  been  buying 
from  us  only  what  they  could  not  get  from  their  own  systems.  The 
French  and  English  have  some  ten  billion  dollars  In  the  United 
States  with  which  they  can  purchase  war  materials.  This  Is  in  the 
form  of  Investments,  bank  deposits,  and  gold  reserves.  In  addlUon, 
their  gold  mines  alone  produce  »800.000X)00  worth  a  year.  These 
funds  Efre  now  available.  In  other  words,  at  the  present  rate  of 
purchase,  the  Allies  should  be  able  to  carry  on  at  least  until  1943. 

We  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  our  entire  Industrial 
machinery.  Our  latest  designs  In  airplanes  go  to  supply  their  needs 
rather  than  to  fill  our  own  orders  at  a  time  when  our  national  de- 
fense is  so  Important.  The  Allies  are  getting  help  frtKn  the  United 
States  in  every  way  short  of  war.  What  they  need  now  is  not  credit 
from  the  United  States,  or.  for  that  matter,  even  our  soldiers — they 
need  leadership.  Leadership  capable  of  making  decisions  and  carry- 
ing them  through.  This  the  United  States  cannot  supply.  This 
they  must  furnish  themselves. 

In  apite  of  the  above  obvious  fact,  the  pressure  for  revision  Is 
becoming  stronger  every  day.  Therefore  we  must  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  arguments  which  we  will  soon  hear  advocating  the 
repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  and  the  revision  of  the  present  Neutrality 
Act. 

Soon  we  will  be  told  that  not  to  g^lve  credit  win  shxit  off  business 
and  wUI  be  dangerous:  that  unemployment  will  increase  and  that 
Industry  wfU  be  disrupted;  then  the  next  thing  we  will  be  told  Is 
that  our  own  preparedness  will  be  undermined  by  depriving  o\ir 
Army  and  Navy  of  a  going  war  Indiistry  if  we  do  not  give  credit. 
Then  the  fanners  win  be  told  that  they  are  the  victims  of  the  cash 
{irovlslons  of  the  Neutrality  Act  because  the  Allies  have  been  forced 
to  use  tfaelr  resources  for  war  planes  and  that  they  m\ist  purchase 
agricultural  products  elsewhere,  and  that  only  if  they  are  given 
loans  can  the  American  farmer  get  his  product  to  their  markets. 
Other  arguments  besides  these  will  be  presented  to  the  American 
people.  They  will  be  told  that  the  fate  of  the  Allies  will  be  decided 
by  whether  or  not  the  American  people  will  stand  for  revising  the 
two  acts  to  allow  credit.  TO  bolster  these  arguments,  America  wlU 
be  told  that  she  must  decide  whether  she  wants  the  dictatorships 
or  democracy  to  rule  in  Surc^ie. 

We  must  remember  that  the  question  of  credit  for  the  warring 
nations  of  Kurope  has  already  been  answered  by  the  American 
people.  Tliere  should  be  only  one  consideration  at  this  time  and 
that  Is  our  own  national  self-interest.  Let  us  not  talk  in  terms 
of  who  Is  respoDSlble  for  winning  or  losing  the  European  war. 
Itet  us  talk  in  terms  of  what  is  good  for  America  and  what  the 
people  at  t><<«  country  want.  The  American  people  want  peace 
and  It  Is  no  answer  far  th*  defeatists  to  tell  us  that  sooner  or 


later  we  will  have  to  be  to  It.  I  say  that  we  do  not  have  to  be  In. 
now  or  later.  I  say  that  it  is  against  our  Interests  to  be  In  It  at 
any  time.  American  participation  In  Europe's  war  docs  not  solve 
a  thing.  It  merely  buys  us  a  greater  Interest  in  European  quarrels 
for  the  rest  of  time.  It  means  that  every  25  years  we  have  to  send 
our  boys  to  hold  things  down  for  them  over  there.  It  means 
that  In  the  meantime  we  exhaust  our  resources,  and  tax  ourselves 
to  death  to  pay  for  wars  which  are  not  otirss  wars  which  we  do  not 
start,  wars  which  we  cannot  stop  unless  we  embark  on  a  policy 
of  policing  the  world,  and  wars  from  which  we  derive  nothing 
but  suffering  and  misery  for  our  people. 

Think  of  our  position  today.  We  in  Tucumcari.  as  everyone  else 
to  this  glorious  country  of  ours,  are  enjoying  the  untnuruneled 
benefits  of  peace.  Abroad,  the  ruitlons  of  the  world  are  at  war. 
A  new  world  U  being  formed.  Where  the  victory  will  lie.  we  do 
not  know.  What  the  new  world  will  look  like  Is  difficult  to  see, 
but  we  know  what  kind  of  a  world  we  live  In  here.  We  know  that 
we  love  and  cherish  our  institutions,  and  our  liberties,  and  our 
peace.  We  have  our  own  situation  to  think  of.  As  I  have  said 
before,  there  should  be  only  one  conalderction  and  that  is  our 
own  national   self-Interest. 

My  opinion  today  Is  the  same  as  It  was  In  1937.  I  think  that  oxir 
Interests  are  intimately  tied  up  with  the  economic  and  military 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  think  we  have  enough  to  do 
at  hcsne  in  saving  ourselves  without  going  abroad  to  save  anyone 
else.  In  the  first  place,  America  does  not  want  war.  The  American 
petals  have  been  polled,  and  the  answer  is  always,  "Peace."  In  the 
second  place,  the  American  people  are  not  going  to  be  fooled  by 
thoughts  of  military  Invasion  of  this  country,  or  for  that  matter.  6l 
other  places  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  Itnow  that  we  hear  that 
Greenland,  Mexico,  and  South  America  will  be  threatened  should 
the  outccKne  of  the  present  confilct  be  a  certain  way.  But  one  has 
only  to  reflect  on  the  difflcnltles  encoxintered  In  transporting  troops 
a  few  hundred  miles  to  Norway  In  the  recent  conflict  to  be  assured 
of  the  absurdity  of  a  military  invasion  erf  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  should  relax  our  defense. 
On  the  contrary,  our  Navy  must  be  built  and  maintained  to  a 
degree  second  to  none.  We  must  have  an  air  force  as  good  as  any 
on  this  earth  In  order  to  defend  our  own  Interrsta.  Along  with  this 
we  have  the  task  of  organizing  the  economic  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Whenever  peace  comes  to  unhappy  Europe,  one  thing  can  be 
assured,  irrespective  of  the  outcome,  whether  the  Allies  or  Germany 
win.  there  will  follow  an  economic  Invasion  of  the  neutral  markets 
of  the  world.  Ttie  markets  which  England  and  France  on  one  side 
and  Germany  on  the  other  have  lost  in  South  America  and  the  few 
other  remaining  neutral  portions  of  the  world  will  witness  bitter 
economic  conflict.  The  economic  methods  of  the  dictatorships, 
which  we  despise,  will  be  adopted  by  the  Allies  out  of  sheer  necerslty, 
should  they  win.  The  period  after  the  war  will  be  one  of  fierce 
economic  rivalry,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  the  rivalry  will  be 
encouraged  and  subsidized  by  governments.  Every  government  In 
the  world  by  high-pressure  trade  tactics  or  other  closed  exchange 
arrangements  will  fight  for  markets  and  sources  of  raw  materials. 

It  will  not  be  to  our  Interests  to  see  such  tactics  used  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  we  will  be  defenseless  against  them  un- 
less we  build  now.  If  we  are  Indifferent  now,  Latin  America  will 
be  Indifferent  then. 

My  program  for  i^eace  Is  simple.  I  think  we  should  maintain  a 
strong  determination  to  stay  out  of  war.  We  should  guard  against 
back-door  methods  of  getting  in.  such  as  proposals  which  will 
Inevitably  be  made  to  revise  the  Neutrality  Act  to  allow  the  pur- 
chase of  munitions  by  credit,  and  the  revocation  of  the  Johnson 
Act  preventing  credit  to  nations  In  default  of  their  war  debts  to 
the  United  States.  Next  we  mtist  insist  on  the  adequacy  of  our 
national  defense.  Then  we  should  demand  of  our  public  officials, 
especially  those  elected  as  our  representatives,  that  they  pledge 
themselves  to  work  for  peace.  Along  with  this.  I  think  that  the 
United  States  should  sponsor  the  development  of  a  strong  hemis- 
pheric defense.  The  Americas  must  be  united  in  a  military. 
economic,  and  cultural  defense  and  throw  about  them  impregnable 
walls  behind  which  we  can  be  safe  from  the  onslaughts  of  Europe 
or  Asia. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  In 
Europe.  Modem  communications  bring  us  the  news  as  soon  as 
the  event  has  taken  place  Friday  momlne  the  newspapers  told 
us  In  boxed  headlines  the  story  of  the  ruthless  Invasion  of  peace- 
ful Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg.  We  must  learn  to  expect 
this.  War  Is  and  always  has  t)een  terrible,  and  the  new  Implements 
of  destruction  which  science  devised  for  us  make  the  destruction 
of  modem  warfare  even  more  terrible  than  in  the  past.  This  war 
will  grow,  but  the  more  It  spreads,  the  more  terrible  It  becomes, 
the  stronger  must  be  our  determination  to  stay  out.  The  task 
ahead  of  us.  If  we  are  to  stay  out.  Is  difficult.  We  will  be  reviled 
and  Insulted  by  those  who  want  our  assistance.  We  will  be  scorned 
and  rebuked  by  those  In  this  country  who  want  us  to  participate 
In  the  war.  We  will  be  tempted  by  alluring  halts,  such  as  rich 
farm  markets.  We  will  be  threatened  by  the  disaster  which  will 
overtake  us  If  we  don't  help.  We  must  be  prepared  to  go  through 
all  of  this  if  we  are  to  have  peace.  Noting  the  days  ahead,  realiz- 
ing the  difficulties,  but  confident  of  what  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  want.  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  stay  out. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  24) , 

1940 


ADDRESS  BT  SECRETARY  PERKINS  BEFORE  NATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  OOVERMENT 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  ot  tbe  Record  an  address 
delivered  on  May  4.  1940.  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Miss 
Frances  Perkins,  before  the  National  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opporttmlty  to  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  Labor  Department  during  the  past  year  and 
to  review  some  of  its  accomplishments  since  the  launching  of  a 
comprehensive  economic  and  social  program  in  1933.  Substantial 
improvement  in  the  lot  of  wage  earners  has  been  brought  about 
through  more  numerous  opp<»lunltie8  for  employment,  increases  in 
wages,  decreases  In  maximum  hours  of  work,  and  safer  and  more 
healthful  physical  conditions  of  work.  These  and  other  benefits 
are  the  cumulative  result  of  a  far-reaching  7-year  program  designed 
not  only  to  aid  workers  but  to  better  conditions  for  farmers,  to 
Increase  the  earnings  of  business,  and  to  make  safer  and  more 
profitable  the  holdings  of  investors. 

The  following  concrete  figures  will  show  you  direct  economic 
gains  made  since  1933:  Total  nonagricultural  employment  In  the 
United  SUtes  was  33J>28,000  in  March  thU  year.  In  March  1933 
It  was  26,086.000.  In  other  words,  there  were  nearly  8.000.000  more 
men  and  women  drawing  pay  envelopes  last  March  than  In  March 
1933.  This  does  not  Include  an  additional  approximately  2.500.000 
persons  who  had  work  on  W.  P.  A..  C.  C.  C.  and  N.  Y.  A.  WeeJUy 
factory  pay  rolls  rose  from  172.687.000  In  March  1933  to  1185,818,000 
last  month.    This  Is  an  Increase  of  more  than  1113.000.000. 

These  gains  have  been  accompanied  by  social  advances  made 
through  legislation  designed  primarily  to  benefit  the  wage  earner, 
but  also  in  the  public  Interest,  and  the  combination  has  operated 
to  promote  the  general  weU-bclng  of  this  generation  and  those  to 
come. 

Among  the  progranui  designed  since  1933.  to  overcome  imemploy- 
ment  which  have  emanated  out  of  the  Department  of  Labor's 
continuous  study  of  this  problem  are  the  following: 

1.  An  immediate  recommendation  early  in  1933  that  there  be 
some  quick  relief  in  the  way  of  Federal  appropriations  to  assist 
the  SUtes  and  localities  in  meeting  the  primary  relief  needs  of 
the  people  who  were  then  unemployed  and  had  been  unemployed 
for  a  long  time  in  the  emergency  of  general  depression. 

2  A  program  of  straight  public  works  and  the  conception  of 
finding  special  worlc  for  those  who  cotild  not  be  absorbed  on 
straight  public  works. 

3.  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  which  established  well-equipped,  free 
public  employment  offices  as  a  method  of  taking  care  of  the  effec- 
tive placement  of  persons  looking  for  work  where  there  was  work 
to  be  had.  so  reducing  the  loss  and  waste  of  poor  placement  of 
those  seeking  Jobs. 

4.  The  Public  Contracts  Act.  which  required  not  over  40  hours 
and  a  fair  mtpiiniim  pay  on  OoTcmment  contracts  in  manu- 
facturing. 

6.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  which  was  the  first  effort  to  establish 
on  a  Federal  basis  a  floor  to  wages  and  a  celling  to  hours. 

6.  Unemployment  compensation,  which  Is  an  adjustment  for  the 
loss  of  wages  due  to  the  accident  of  unemployment. 

7.  Contributory  crid-age  Insurance  for  the  future  and  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  for  providing  old-age  assistance  to  aged 
needy  persons.  These  programs  were  adopted  parUy  to  enable  the 
elderly  to  leave  the  labor  market  and  so  offer  more  employment 
to  persons  at  the  peak  load  of  their  reqxmslblllUes. 

8.  Limitation  on  the  employment  of  young  persons  under  1« 
years  in  the  NaUonal  Industrial  Reoovery  Act.  and  later  in  the 
Public  Contracts  Act  and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  These  pro- 
▼Uknis  were  aimed  partly  at  keeping  the  Immattne  workers  out  of 
the  labor  market  and  so  offering  more  Jobs  to  those  in  middle  life. 

9.  The  development  of  the  Civilian  ConsenraUon  Corps  as  a  form 
at  constructive  educational  anployment  for  young  men. 

The  various  programs  to  shorten  hours  have  been  aimed  at  pro- 
viding more  job  opportunities  in  Indtiatry  and  programs  for  lift- 
log  the  wage  »T>inimiimM  tuive  been  alined  at  creating  a  new  pui^ 


chasing  power,  which  would  In  turn,  by  its  demand  tor  goods  and 
services  create  new  employment  opportunities. 

All  these  programs  are  In  operation  and  have  greatly  liupioved  the 
total  picture  of  unemployment  both  quantitatively  and  qualltatlTely. 
The  purchasing  power  developed  by  some  of  these  [irograins  and  the 
reemployment  both  private  and  public,  brought  about  by  others 
have  notably  Improved  the  situation  and  relieved  the  strain.  The 
effects  will  be  noted  increasingly. 

The  new  frontiers  which  always  have  been  looked  to  tn  our  ay»- 
tem  to  develop  opportunities  for  Ufew  Industry  are  not  doaed.  Tliey 
are  not  necessarily  geographical.  The  new  frantlers  rest  on  im- 
provement in  the  standard  of  living,  not  only  at  the  people  of  the 
United  States  but  of  the  whole  world.  Gradual  Improvement  and 
Increase  In  the  standard  of  living,  and  therefore  the  importunity  to 
buy  the  products  of  manufacture  and  farm.  Is  one  of  the  things  to 
which  we  must  look  in  the  future  for  the  expansion  at  c^portunlty 
for  industries  and  for  employment. 

There  Is  a  steady  building  up  of  employment  and  Increaae  of  pay 
rolls,  which  also  show  that  more  people  are  working  full  time,  and 
therefore  have  more  money  and  speiad  It.  However,  the  fact  that 
the  Index  of  employment  Is  up  does  not  mean  that  everybody  who 
wants  work  is  working.  It  does  not  take  account  of  all  of  the  addi- 
tional population  of  working  age  who  want  to  crowd  into  Industry. 
Part  of  this  additional  population  has  now  acquired  the  habit  oi 
going  to  school  and  college.  Unemployment,  however.  Is  spotty  and 
variable,  not  static. 

Some  industries  now  employ  more  people  than  they  ever  employed 
In  their  hi6t<M7  and  other  industries  are  employing  fewer.  Tech- 
nological changes  are  taking  place  In  some  industries  at  a  very  rapid 
rate  and  in  other  Industries  stich  changes  aeem  to  have  reached 
their  peak  or  not  yet  to  have  arrived. 

Of  all  factors  Involved  in  the  stabilization  of  emplojrment  and 
bettering  the  terms  under  which  it  is  carried  on.  none  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  relationship  between  employer  and  employees,  and 
in  this  connection  I  can  report  that  there  was  continued  improve- 
ment in  orderly,  effective  Industrial  relations  between  these  two 
groups  last  year.  This  Is  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  which  reports  that  the  emphasis  and  time  charge  is  shift- 
ing from  the  adjustment  of  strikes  to  the  prevention  of  strikes  and 
lock-outs.  Ninety  percent  of  all  the  controversies  brought  to  Its 
attention  before  an  actual  strike  had  taken  place  resulted  In  a 
settlement.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  where  either  employers  or  workers  called  these  situations 
to  the  attention  of  the  Labor  Department  In  ample  time  to  make 
adjustments  before  the  necessity  of  stoppage  of  work,  and  the  ad- 
justments, of  course,  were  made  by  the  simple  process  of  concilia- 
tion. There  also  hixs  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  arbitrations 
voluntarily  agreed  to  and  requested  by  both  parties,  and  a  great 
increase  In  the  number  of  formal  conferences  participated  In  by 
conciliators,  which  solved  problems  that  might  otherwise  have  led 
to  industrial  disputes. 

The  Department  of  Labor  Is  operating  through  many  activities  to 
fulfill  Its  purpose  as  set  forth  by  law.  For  Instance,  it  Is  now 
concentrating,  through  the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Train- 
ing, on  developing  proper  standards  and  suitable  opportunities  for 
true  apprentice  training  of  younger  people.  The  first  objective  Is 
to  provide  proper  training  for  those  young  people  now  employed  in 
KklUed  occupations  and  to  establish  the  necessary  standards  and 
organizations  to  provide  full  training  for  other  young  men  and 
women  as  they  are  needed. 

The  plan  is  taking  hold  and  gives  every  promise  of  proving  of 
high  value  to  many  young  people  and  to  employers  as  well.  A  year 
ago  our  apprenticeship  staff  had  a  difficult  time  convincing  people 
that  apprenticeship  standards  should  be  set  up.  It  was  necessary 
to  point  out  that  skilled  workers  could  not  be  trained  in  most  cases 
In  less  than  4  years.  It  was  emphasized  that  employers  and  labor 
groups  should  get  together  so  that  young  employed  workers  might 
be  given  thorough  training,  both  through  their  work  and  through 
supplemental  instructions  in  subjects  related  to  their  trades.  There 
was  no  need  for  training  more  workers  than  there  would  be  jobs. 
This  U  still  true,  but  there  is  need  for  the  highest  possible  quality 
training  job  that  can  be  done,  and  It  la  toward  this  end  the  Depart- 
ment Is  striving. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  Itself,  as  an  operating 
enterprise,  has  been  considerably  overhauled  since  1933  with  the 
view  to  making  It  more  effective  for  carrying  out  the  underlying 
purpose  as  expressed  In  the  basic  act — to  foster,  promote,  and 
develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earner  of  the  Unlt«d  States.  Pro- 
cedures have  been  simplified,  duplication  of  effort  and  responsibili- 
ties has  been  eliminated,  bureaus  having  different  functions  but 
utilizing  the  same  material  for  their  information  have  learned  tbe 
art  of  having  one  common  pool  for  statlstlcakl  and  economic  infor- 
mation. Inspection  and  Investigation  services  also  have  been  pooled 
so  that  no  dupUcatlon  of  effort  or  waste  motlcm  takes  place.  Btisi- 
ness  management  has  been  centralized,  and  all  this  has  been 
planned  for  the  pvupose  of  getting  the  best  and  moat  complet* 
results  on  the  small  amount  of  money  q>ent,  but  functional  organi- 
zation and  approaches  have  been  maintained. 

Even  the  close  relaUonshlp  of  the  Department  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Social  Seciirlty  Board  In  the  field  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  old-age  Insurance  has  been  developed  on  a  coop- 
eraUve  basis.    Bo  has  that  with  the  Labor  Belatloma  Board. 
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Two  typ«  of  acttvtty  are  appeartng  clearly  In  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  One  deala  with  the  Investigation  of  situa- 
tions that  appear  unfavorable  to  working  people,  reporting  upon 
these  findings  and  devising  a  program  with  consultation  and  advice 
to  overcome  the  disadvantages  found  under  the  investigation.  For 
these  services  the  Departments  personnel  should  be  sympathetic, 
alert,  and  Imaginative  to  And  and  toreoee  those  conditions  which 
are  adverse  to  the  life  of  wage  earners  and  can  be  corrected.  The 
other  type  of  activity  lies  In  the  field  of  the  enforcement  of 
statutes — the  Public  Contracts  Act.  the  Bacon-Davis  Act,  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act,  and  the  Immigration  laws.  In  all  of  these 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law  must  be  fairly  and  Justly  In- 
terpreted and  applied,  with  every  opportunity  to  all  parties  to 
have  their  grievance  or  their  objection  fairly  and  Judicially  con- 
sidered. 

One  type  of  activity  In  the  Department  of  Labor  strengthens  the 
other.  The  realistic  necessities  of  enforcement  and  administrative 
work  serve  to  make  the  research  and  Investigations  more  realistic 
and  more  practical.  While  the  unfavorable  conditions  found  dur- 
ing investigation  serve  to  lllviminate  and  humanize  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  statutes,  the  effort  throughout  is  to 
build  gradually  a  democratic  system  of  order  based  on  truth. 
cooperation,  and  justice,  out  of  which  peace  and  freedom  In  this 
Important  sector  of  hunum  affairs  will  establish  themselves. 


Citizenship  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WTSCONSm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


LBTTER  FROM  JUDGE  ALBERT  H.  SCHMIDT 


Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Judge  Albert  H.  Schmidt,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis^  relative  to  the 
origination  of  Citizenship  Day  in  the  United  States, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  R«cord,  as  follows: 

Majtitowoc  School  of  Vocational  akd  Adult  Educatiow, 

Manitowoc.  WU..  May  9.  1940. 
Senator  Alkxander  Wilxt, 

Waahinffton.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dbax  Senatob:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Los  Angeles 
and  other  places  claim  the  credit  for  originating  Citizenship  Day 
In  the  United  States.  The  credit  rightly  belongs  to  Manitowoc 
CX>unty,  Wis.,  and  I  trust  and  I  know  you  win  zealously  defend  that 
right  and  let  no  one.  high  or  low.  deprive  xa  of  that  honor. 

The  BCanitowoc  County  plan  and  program  was  the  first  of  Its  kind 
inaugursted  and  carried  Into  execution  In  the  United  States,  with 
a  weU-planned  course  of  study  by  qualified  instructors  for  those 
who  arrived  at  the  age  erf  21  during  the  past  year  for  each  town. 
vlllAge.  and  city  ward  In  the  county,  with  appropriate  spirltiial 
services  in  all  the  churches,  and  impressive  and  dramatic  public 
induction  ceremonies,  with  oath  administered  and  appropriate  cer- 
tificates presented  to  the  new  electors,  preceded  by  a  colorful  parade 
that  graphically  and  dramatically  pictured  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  form 
of  government.  In  other  words,  it  was  different,  distinctive,  out- 
standing, and  alone  in  Its  merits  and  completeness  from  any  other 
plan  cr  program  ever  sxiggestad  and  actually  carried  out. 

People  were  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  as  far  away 
as  Bceton  and  Montana,  and  all  said  there  was  never  anything  like 
it  in  America.  If  that  were  not  really  true,  would  the  Manitowoc 
plan  have  attracted  the  favorable  comment  and  opinion  of  the 
press  and  the  people  of  the  entire  country,  hailing  It  enthusiastically 
as  something  new  and  really  worth  while  in  America?  WovUd  the 
National  Broadcastlni;  Co.  have  come  here  and  given  us  a  coast-to- 
co&st  hook-up  as  It  did?  Would  the  Radio  Guide  of  that  werk  have 
carried  its  leading  front  page,  plus  article  on  the  Manitowoc  plan? 
Would  newspi4>er  editorials,  including  the  country's  leading  metro- 
politan newspapers,  like  the  New  York  Times,  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Cali- 
fornia newspc^jer^  news  commentators,  news  syndicates,  and  maga- 
zines everywhere  have  endorsed  it  as  both  new,  important,  and 
promising?  And  would  all  the  big  sound  news  reels  have  been  here 
last  year?  Would  the  Manitowoc  parade  and  ceremonies  have  been 
ehown  on  all  news  films  In  the  movie  houses  in  the  United  States? 

For  3rears  others  talked  of  the  idea,  but  notxxly  did  anything 
about  It.  Furthermore,  the  Manitowoc  Plan  was  the  first  plan  cf  its 
kind  to  be  planned  as  a  county  community  project,  and  was  planned 


from  the  very  start  in  1938.  not  Just  as  a  local  program,  but  as  a 
national  movement  And  I  know  whereof  I  speak  I  need  but 
direct  yoxir  attention  to  the  statement  in  red  Ink  and  und:^rllned 
at  the  top  of  our  official  letterhead,  which  I  personally  suggested 
and  designed,  towlt;  •Our  aim  is  to  set  a  pattern  for  a  permanent 
National  Clt'zen.shlp  Day  "  Yes.  from  the  very  outset.  I  pictured 
and  treated  It  by  speech  and  newspaper  artic'.es  here  and  elsewhere 
as  a  national  movement  and  insisted  that  It  be  so  considered  And 
my  insistence  bore  fruit  and  my  prophecies  came  true.  N&turally, 
I  am  deeply  Interested.  In  fact,  it  was  I  who.  practically  single- 
handed  at  the  start,  took  the  Idea  out  of  the  realm  of  mere  ideas  and 
put  It  Into  the  realm  of  realities.  This  took  time,  effort,  and 
enthusiastic  persistency,  for  as  usiial.  there  was  considerable  doubt, 
indifference,  and  even  opposition;  some  cf  It  even  within  our  execu- 
tive committee.  Some  scoffed  and  many  laughed,  even  telling  me  to 
my  face  I  was  crazy,  all  of  which  caused  me  only  to  redouble  my 
efforts  and  my  Interest. 

Please  do  not  misconstrue  these  remarks  I  claim  nor  seek  no 
personal  or  special  credit.  I  am  merely  frankly  stating  the  facts. 
And  I  cite  these  only  to  show  that  Citizenship  Day  dldnt  take  form 
and  life  and  spring  into  being  of  its  own  volition.  It  took  lots  of 
work,  and  the  entire  county,  as  a  community,  cooperated  in  fins 
shape.  I  was  and  still  am  Interested  only  in  the  success  of  the 
movement,  and  that  Manitowoc.  Wis ,  gets  Its  due  reward  and 
credit. 

Again,  where  did  the  idea  to  have  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution, 
establish  Citizenship  Day  as  a  permanent  national  day  of  observ- 
ance come  from?  Prom  Manitowoc.  Wis.  Again  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  For  It  was  I  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Joint  resolution 
by  Congress  In  1938.  and  I  dldnt  only  think  or  dream  or  Ulk  about 
It,  but  I  put  It  Into  actual  execution  last  year.  I  personally  drafted 
the  Joint  resolution  pas-sed  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  last  year 
(May  10,  1939).  and  I  took  pains,  without  having  anyone  else  sug- 
gest it  to  me.  to  embody  in  it  a  direction  that  the  legislature 
memorialize  Congress  to  establish  Citizenship  Day  nationally  I 
also  personally  drafted  and  had  passed  at  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  last  year,  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
Manitowoc  County  Citizenship  Day  plan,  and  calling  en  all  its 
Aeries  and  700.000  members  to  actively  participate  in  such  cere- 
monies and  programs,  as  well  as  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  it  as  a  permanent  national  day  of  ob- 
servance As  a  result  a  Joint  resolution  was  introduced  In  Con- 
gress last  year,  but  d.d  not  reach  passage  A  Joint  resolution  was 
again  Introduced  in  Congress  this  year  Where  did  that  originate? 
Again  In  Manitowoc  All  of  the  above  was  given  wide  publicity, 
both  last  year  and  this  year. 

As  to  the  claim  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  "1  Am  an  American" 
Panegyric  Foundation.  I  was  in  Los  Angeles  in  March,  1939.  A 
leading  Los  Angeles  newspaper  carried  an  extended  interview  with 
me  on  the  Manitowoc  Plan,  and  ran  a  three-column  cut  of  me. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rotary  Club,  I  delivered  a 
Mutual  System  radio  address  on  the  Manitowoc  Plan,  and  upon 
request  opened  my  address  with  these  words:  •This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  movement  for  a  national  Citizenship  Day  in  the  We.st  " 
This  address  received  much  favorable  comment.  As  an  example,  I 
enclose  a  most  remarkable  letter  dated  May  8.  1939.  from  Venice. 
Calif.,  received  after  I  reached  heme  (exhibit  E). 

Another  letter  I  received  from  a  Los  Angeles  resident,  mature 
and  reliable:  "Los  Angeles,  May  13,  1939.  Dear  Judge:  I  had  a 
nice  visit  with  Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Neal.  general  chairman  of  the 
•panegyric  foundation. "  and  he  was  glad  to  know  of  the  progress 
made  at  Manitowoc  and  the  coming  'induction  ceremonies'  for 
the  1.2(X)  new  voters  on  Sunday,  the  21st  (May  21.  1939).  He  as 
well  as  many  others  will  be  'listening  in'  and  later  scanning  the 
newspaper  reports  to  learn  all  about  youi  "affair"  and  hopes  it  will 
be  a  big  success  I  learned  from  him  yesterday  that  their  'pane- 
gyric foundation*  was  established  early  last  fall  but  that  they  had 
not  got  "under  way'  and  had  not  lined  up  as  yet  a  real  'public 
program,'  although  they  had  had  In  mind  the  so-called  'young 
Americans.'  He  said  that  Luther  Mack,  one  of  their  general  com- 
mittee, had  talked  of  their  getting  busy  over  a  year  ago.  Their 
June  la.  1939.  'I  Am  an  American'  day  will  be  followed  out  along 
the  lines  of  the  'Wisconsin-Manltowoc  citizenship  Idea'  as  advo- 
cated by  Professor  Colbert  and  marie  clear  by  yourself  over  the 
radio  (here  In  Los  Angeles).  I  told  him  Professor  Colbert  first 
advocated  the  idea  3  years  ago  and  that  you  took  off  your  coat 
and  hat"  early  last  fall  (1938)  and  got  busy.  I  showed  him  your 
correspondence  and  news  clippings  to  mc.  which  he  read  with 
great  Interest,  and  I  told  him  of  your  standing  in  the  Middle  West 
and  In  university  circles  and  your  pcriitlcal  and  radio  experience. 
All  to  which  he  listened  carefully  He  told  me  that  he  expected 
to  say  some  nice  things  In  re  the  Manitowoc  work  and  said  he 
hoped  'we  could  work  In  close  cooperation  with  Los  Angeles  at  one 
end  and  Manitowoc  at  the  other."  I  think  you  made  a  scoop" 
when  you  came  here  in  March.  Mr.  Neal  intimated  we  must  have 
worked  pretty  fast." 

My  radio  address  at  Los  Angeles  in  March  1939.  which  was  enti- 
tled "National  Citizenship  Day— Its  Orlgtn  and  Slpniflcance.""  the 
Manitowoc  plan,  brought  wide  and  favorable  comment  as  some- 
thing new  and  of  vital  Importance  by  many  prominent  people  In 
Los  Angeles  and  the  West,  including  even  some  conunittee  mem- 
bers of  the  panegyric  foundation  No  claim,  assertion,  or  intima- 
tion was  heard  that  it  was  something  old  In  Los  Angeles  or  h.ul 
originated  there.     Even  the  radio  announcer  and  one  of   the   Los 
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Angeles  papers  were  fascinated  by  the  Manitowoc  plan.  I  am  en- 
closing the  telegram  dated  May  20.  1939.  from  Mark  F  Jones,  Los 
Angeles  (marked  "Eichlbit  A").  Furthermore,  my  address  and  that 
of  President  Djkstra  and  Chief  Justice  Rosenberry  were  read  Into 
the  United  States  Senate  Record  last  year.  Nobody  disputed  our 
statements.  I  enclose  a  letter,  marked  "Exhibit  B,"  from  a  promi- 
nent Los  Angeles  gentleman,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Panegyric  Foundation. 

And  yet.  in  the  face  of  all  of  the  above  facts.  In  the  face  of  the 
wide  favorable.  Nation-wide  publicity  which  the  Manitowoc  plan 
received  for  months,  even  In  California,  and  Is  still  receiving.  In- 
cluding expre.«*ions  from  outstanding  men  and  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  all  In  behalf  of  the  Manitowoc  County 
Citizenship  Day  plan  movement.  Mr  Edward  Arnold,  of  Los  An- 
geles, has  the  hardihood  to  write  me  under  date  of  April  27.  194Q: 
"We  are  much  elated  over  the  Interest  that  the  entire  Nation 
seems  to  be  taking  in  the  'I  Am  an  American"  movement,  and  com- 
munities like  yours  who  have  pioneered  in  citizenship  recogni- 
tion are  deserving  of  our  sincere  appreciation." 

How  can  anyone  rightly  assert  as  he  does.  "The  Interest  that 
the  entire  Nation  seems  to  be  taking  in  the  'I  Am  an  American.' 
When  since  September  1938.  newspapers,  magazines,  commenta- 
tors, and  prominent  men  and  women  were  pouring  out  favorable 
publicity  as  to  the  Manitowoc  plan  and  nowhere  referring  to  the 
Los  Angeles  program,  uhlch  at  most,  thotigh  It  was  not  like  our 
plan,  was  stlU  only  an  Idea  and  not  put  Into  execution  until  June 
12    1 939 

Yes;  we  Insist  that  to  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  rightfully  belongs  the 
credit  and  the  honor,  and  we  shall  defend  that  claim  to  the  last 
and  permit  no  one  to  deprive  her  thereof,  and  we  shall  be  everlast- 
ingly grateful  If  you  will  constantly  be  on  guard  so  that  no  one, 
by  any  possible  means  or  method,  either  fair  or  foul,  shall  be  able 
to  impair  the  good  name  of  Manitowoc  County,  Wis.,  or  deprive  her 
of  the  honor  she  Justly  deserves.  I  thought  It  only  fair  to  advise 
you  of  the  facts  so  that  you  could  intelligently  and  successfully 
perform  your  full  duty  In  the  premises — all,  of  course,  without  any 
Ill-will  or  envy  toward  any  other  group,  community,  or  organiza- 
tion— but  Wisconsin  must  always  be  vigilant  lest  others  take  that 
which  Justly  belongs  to  her.  We  ask  no  more  and  no  less  than  we 
are  rightfully  entitled  to. 

We  feel  confident  that  with  your  experience  and  sound  Judgment 
you  will  know  what  to  do,  and  how  and  when  to  do,  whatever  may 
be  wise  and  necessary  In  the  premises. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  youra. 

Judge  Al£EXT  H    SCHMTDT, 

Program  Chairman. 

N.  B. :  As  a  part  hereof  I  enclose  our  official  1939  program,  marked 
"Exhibit  C."  and  all  the  addresses  at  otir  public  induction  cere- 
monies Sunday.  May  21,  1939,  marked  "Exhibit  D '" 

AH    S. 


The  Meaning  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  MRS  THOMAS  P.  MCALLISTER  AND  MRS. 
FRANKLIN  D  ROOSEVELT  BEFORE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  there  be  inserted 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Thomas  F. 
McAllister,  director  of  the  women's  division  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Introducing  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
final  session  of  the  National  Institute  of  Government,  held  in 
Washington  on  May  4,  1940,  which  was  attended  by  5.000 
women  from  48  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRtSS  or  MRS.  THOMAS  M'AIXISTEK 

In  America  there  Is  a  citizen  who  has  courageously  espouse^ 
the  cause  of  freedom— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  the 
right  of  people  to  live  under  a  government  of  their  own  choosing— 
who  has  used  every  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  women  In  the 
Nation  and  In  affairs  of  government,  and  whose  helping  hand  has 
always  supported  our  youth,  our  aged,  the  disinherited,  the  dis- 
possessed—the beloved  wife  of  our  President.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
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This  Inspiring  meeting  of  so  many  thousands  of  Democratic 
women,  who  have  come  from  remote  and  distant  places  in  our  coun- 
try. Is  a  tribute  of  affection  and  admiration  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

It  is  a  mark  of  recognition  of  what  she  has  done  for  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  for  the  Democratic  Party,  and  for  the  cause  of 
women  in  a  democracy. 

In  affection  and  devotion,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

ADDRESS  BT   MRS.   niAJfKLIN  D.  ROOSCVKLT 

Madam  Chairman,  Mrs.  McAllister,  Miss  Dewson,  madam  secre- 
tary, and  ladles,  I  don't  really  know  at  this  late  hour  when  you 
have  been  hearing  so  many  things  that  there  Is  much  left  that  you 
want  to  hear  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you  at  the  outset  that  It  Is  going 
to  be  very  brief.  There  Is  Just  one  thing  which  I  have  been  hear- 
ing from  a  number  of  old-time  politicians  In  our  party.  They  have 
been  saying  the  last  day  or  two,  "What  Is  the  political  significance 
In  the  coming  of  all  these  women?" 

Well,  the  last  time  1  was  here  it  was  not  quite  as  peaceful  as  it  is 
now.  You  all  look  very  peaceful  to  me,  because  on  that  occasion 
I  was  being  bombarded  with  questions,  and  It  was  much  more 
crowded  Everybody  sat  on  the  floor  everywhere,  all  around.  But 
that  also  was  a  citizenship  Institute,  and  I  suppose  that  had  s 
political  significance.  Just  as  this  Institute  has. 

I  wonder  what  It  reveals.  I  think  It  reveals  the  need  that  we 
all  have  for  the  reassurance  we  get  when  we  come  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and  when  we  have  a  feeling  of  confidence  which  comee 
to  us  from  meeting  those  in  authority  in  our  Government,  having 
an  opportunity  to  hear  from  them,  and  realizing  that  together 
we  are  facing  the  problems  of  the  world  today,  and  that  we  do  it 
cooperatively  and  not  alone 

Alone  we  might  be  afraid.  Together,  young  and  old.  men  and 
women  we  can  meet  those  problems.  What  are  those  problems? 
They  are  going  to  make  our  platform.  You  have  been  told  by  the 
other  people  the  main  things  that  they  gather  you  want  In  the 
platform.  ,  . 

You  all  agree  you  want  peace.  I  Imagine  all  the  world  wants 
peace  except  perhaps  a  very  few  men,  and  yet  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  at  war.  You  have  got  to  do  more  than  Just  want  peace. 
You  have  got  to  thmk  through  what  you  really  mean  when  you 
say  you  want  peace,  what  you  think  wUl  keep  peace,  what  you 
think  will  serve  the  cause  of  more  permanent  peace  In  the  future, 
because  Just  to  have  peace  tomorrow  as  we  had  It  In  1918  will 
simply  mean  again  a  pause  in  preparation  for  another  war,  perhaps. 
We  have  to  think  through,  yotmg  and  old  alike,  all  of  us  together. 
what  we  really  mean  and  what  we  are  going  to  do,  not  only  in  war 
but  in  peace,  to  really  obtain  something  more  permanent  wber 
we  have  the  opportunity. 

And  we  want  to  find  the  answer  to  unemployment.  There  IsnT 
anyone  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  Imagine,  who  doesn't  want  to  find 
that  answer.  I  don't  know  just  what  It  Is  going  to  be.  and  I  think 
there  are  a  great  many  people  in  other  countries  besides  our  own 
who  would  like  to  know  what  the  answer  U.  But  I  am  quite  sure 
of  one  thing — I  am  quite  siu-e  that  we  are  never  going  to  find  the 
answer  imtli  we  aU  work  together.  It  is  a  question  again  of 
cooperation 

I  am  quite  stire.  too.  that  the  gentleman  who  said  to  me  only 
today.  "I  hate  to  look  Into  the  future;  I  dread  the  futtire  for  my 
children."  isn't  going  about  finding  that  answer  in  the  right  way. 
I  don't  dread  looking  into  the  future.  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  the 
future  for  my  children  or  my  grandchildren. 

Somehow  or  other  I  have  faith,  faith  that  eventually  we  will 
work  together.  I  don't  Just  mean  confidence  In  the  Oovemment; 
I  don't  Just  mean  confidence  in  any  particular  group  of  people.  X 
have  confidence  In  the  power  that  the  people  of  this  country  have, 
once  they  wake  up  to  what  is  meant  to  be  a  citizen  in  a  democ- 
racy. Many  of  us  have  been  asleep.  Many  of  us  have  taken  for 
granted  the  things  democracy  gave  us. 

We  haven't  realized  what  democracy  meant.  It  doesn't  Just 
mean  having  freedom,  having  a  certain  amount  of  personal  lib- 
erty. It  doesn't  Just  mean  that  you  repeat  "the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Democracy  means  that 
you  give  of  your  service  unselfishly,  day  by  day.  that  you  use 
your  ballot  that  you  Join  the  political  party  that  you  believe  In 
and  that  you  will  work  in  that  political  party  to  get  better  candi- 
dates, not  to  complain  about  them,  to  get  the  very  best  repre- 
sentatives you  can  from  top  to  bottom  in  your  communities,  la 
your  States,  on  your  national  ticket,  that  you  work — and  now 
you  as  women.  If  you  obtain  the  opportunity  which  I  think  you 
will  have  of  serving  on  a  platform  committee,  you  will  carry  the 
same  responsibility  to  see  that  you  say  In  your  platform  things 
you  really  mean. 

And,  for  heavens  sake,  say  It  briefly,  those  of  you  who  serve 
on  the  platform  committee.  I  have  read  so  many  platforms,  and 
wondered  if  half  the  people  would  ever  understand  what  they 
meant,  and  if  it  really  would  ever  dawn  on  people  that  simple 
things   didn't   require   a    tremendotis    amount   of    verbiage. 

You  can  really  say  things  you  mean  in  very  simple  words,  and 
I  think  perhaps  that  Is  a  contribution  that  the  women,  who  are 
always  said  to  talk  so  much,  can  bring  to  the  platform  committee. 
They  may  talk  a  great  deal,  but  I  hope  they  will  put  down  very 

mtlc  and'  It  will  be  simple.  

Tliese  are  the  things  that  democracy  means.  They  mean  that 
you  set  to  work  and  understand  what  these  problems  are  that 
you  are  facing;  that  you  bring  them  down  into  your  communities; 
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tb&t  Tou  Bee  what  your  communities  try  themselves  c»n  solve; 
and  that,  having  seen  that,  you  then  proceed  to  see  what  you 
need  from  your  State  government,  what  you  need  from  your 
National  Government,  from  a  ba«is  of  facta  that  you  know.  And 
then  you  wUl  know  what  you  are  back  for.  you  wUl  know  what 
you  want  In  a  platform.  You  will  know  what  you  are  ready  to 
work  for.  you  will  know  what  you  want  to  ask  your  representatives 
to  stand  for.  and  you  will  not  Just  ask  them  before  election; 
you  will  watch  them,  because  citizenship  doesn't  mean  Just  the 
use  of  a  ballot  on  election  day. 

Citizenship  Is  serving  every  day  of  the  year  In  a  democracy.  It 
is  knowing  what  the  problems  are  as  they  come  up  and  how  they 
progress,  and  whether  the  thing  you  tried  dldnt  work  so  weU.  and 
how  you  think  It  ought  to  t)e  changed,  and  whether  you  think  It 
hasnt  had  a  real  trial,  aiid  ought  to  be  tried  for  a  longer  time,  or 
ought  to  be  really  worked  out  in  a  different  way.  Your  representa- 
tives wUl  represent  the  kind  of  citlaenshlp  that  you  give.  In  other 
places  I  often  tell  a  story,  and  I  think  I  am  going  to  teU  It  here, 
though  I  may  have  told  It  to  many  of  you  before,  but  it  will  Ulus- 
trate  Just  what  I  mean  by  getting  the  kind  of  service  that  you  give 
as  a  cltmn.  Tou  know,  many  of  our  legislators  are  very  much 
interested  In  the  farm  question,  and  It  Isnt  confined  to  any  one 
party.  Both  parties  are  entMTnously  Interested  in  the  farm  question. 
It  happened  one  evening  that  two  gentlemen  of  opposite  political 
faiths  sat  either  side  of  me  at  dinner,  and  each  of  them  In  turn  told 
me  how  they  wanted  to  make  rural  life  In  America  so  perfect  that 
every  yoiingster  would  dream  of  living  In  a  rural  area,  and  making 
farm  life  a  way  of  life,  a  satisfactory  way  of  life.  It  happened  at 
that  time  that  we  had  for  nome  2  weeks  a  rural-arts  exhibition  In 
the  patio  of  the  Department  of  Agricultxire,  and  It  Illustrated  better 
than  anything  I  had  seen  what  the  rural  way  of  life  might  be.  and 
so  I  asked  my  gentlemen  tf  they  had  seen  the  rural-arts  exhibit. 
and  each  one  of  them  said:  "Rural-arts  exhibit?  What  la  that? 
Rural-arts  exhibit?  Never  heard  of  It."  And  Anally  we  asked  the 
pentlemen  all  around  us,  and  8  or  10  of  them,  all  of  them,  said  "no." 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  rural-arts  exhibit.  One  man  had  heard 
of  the  riiral-arts  exhibit. 

He  wasn't  so  different  from  all  the  others.  He  came  from  a  con- 
stituency where  he  knew  that  when  he  went  home  someone  was 
going  to  say  to  him,  "What  about  that  riiral-arts  e.xhlbit?  What 
did  you  think  of  It?  What  suggestions  did  you  find  in  that  that 
might  help  us?" 

You  see,  it  was  the  man  back  home  that  counted.  It's  the 
votes  and  what  you  do  as  a  citizen  day  by  day  that  counts  In 
what  a  democracy  does  for  Its  people. 

Now.  If  you  really  mean  to  make  democracy  work,  and  you  are 
the  people  who  have  got  to  make  democracy  work,  there  is  less 
and  leas  opportunity  for  anybody  else  to  make  denaocracy  work 
today,  so  it  is  a  pretty  heavy  responsibility  on  aU  of  us.  We 
make  democracy  work  or  It  falls,  and  democracy  is  a  curious 
thing.  It  works  slowly  because  It  demands  that  the  people  shall 
have  a  free  expression  of  opinion  and  that  they  shall  make  up 
their  own  minds  and  have  a  right  to  express  any  opinion  that 
they  may  hold.  It  doesn't  mean  that  if  your  neighbor  does  not 
agree  with  you,  you  put  him  in  a  concentration  camp  tomorrow 
morning.  It  means  that  you  listen  and  weigh  his  opinions  against 
your  own  and  that  you  abide  by  the  rule  of  the  majority. 

Now,  the  majority  la  sometimes  wrong,  but  In  time.  If  we  stick 
to  the  rule  of  doing  our  Job  as  citizens,  learning  by  experience 
and  working  from  what  we  know  on  out,  the  majority  opinion  has 
usually  proved  to  be  right.  One  thing  we  worry  about  today,  and 
that  is  whether  we  can  wake  up  fast  enough  to  really  do  our 
Job  as  citizens.  Well,  I  think  we  can.  because  the  young  people 
came  to  a  citizenship  Institute.  Oh.  they  dldnt  all  say  and  do 
the  things  you  wanted  them  to  say  and  do.  But  they  came,  and 
they  talked  about  their  needs,  and  you  came,  the  women  of  the 
Democratic  Party  came,  and  came  In  great  numbers  at  their  own 
expense,  and  very  often  making  sacrifices  to  come.  That  means 
you  have  wanted  to  know  and  you  have  learned  and,  having 
learned,  you  are  going  to  take  responslblUty. 

And  that  Is  the  most  heartening  Uilng  that  can  happen  to  us 
In  tills  country.  Tlien  you  needn't  be  afraid  that  your  representa- 
tives won't  represent  you.  Then  you  needn't  be  afraid  that  your 
government  wont  be  responsive  to  you.  because  you  are  going  to 
hold  It  In  your  hands.  It  Is  really  going  to  be  a  goverrunent  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  based  on  a  knowledge  of  your  com- 
munities and  your  needs  and  on  the  determination  that  you 
will  have  leaders  who  wlU  truly  represent  you. 

I  am  not  sure  but  what  today  carries  Just  the  same  challenge 
In  a  different  way  as  the  challenge  that  came  to  otur  pioneering 
ancestors.  If  they  had  been  afraid  to  come  across  In  the  little 
boats  of  their  day,  across  an  unknown  ocean,  if  they  had  been 
afraid  to  land  in  an  unknown  land,  there  would  be  no  United 
States  today. 

Now.  we  dont  know  the  answers  to  many  of  our  problems,  but 
I  have  an  Idea  that  If  we  are  not  afraid  to  adventure,  and  if 
thoee  of  us  who  have  had  secvirlty  are  not  afraid  to  Join  the 
great  majority  of  our  nation  that  have  never  known  security,  we 
can  make  this  a  real  adventure  for  the  good  of  this  country,  and 
let  us  hope  In  the  future,  perhaps,  a  torchlight  and  hope  to  the 
world  which  will  certainly  need  It. 


Relief  for  Army  Aviators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  G.  NORRI3 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  last  Sunday,  May  12,  entitled  "Veteran  Army 
Pilots  Demand  'Break.'  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washmgton  Poet  of  May  13.  1940) 

VXTEBAN    ASMT    RCSEXVZ    PlTOTS    DEMAND    "BREAK" MEN     WHO    AM 

Casbting  Bttrden  or  Aim  Expansion  Pkogram  Are  Barred  bt  Law 
From  Commissions;  Plea  Taken  to  Congress 

(By  John  Q.  Norrls) 
A  handful  of  veteran  Army  pilots  drifted  Into  town  last  week, 
landing  at  Boiling  Field  after  hitch-hlklng  by  plane  from  scattered 
Air  Corps  posts. 

They  came  with  a  final  plea  to  the  Army  high  command  and 
Congress  that  something  be  done  for  about  175  aviators  of  long 
experience  who  now  hold  Army  flying  billets,  but  who  have  no  fu- 
ture In  the  military  service.  Too  old.  under  the  law.  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  regular  officers,  they  have  been  helping  carry  the  burden 
of  the  vast  Army  expansion  program,  hoping  all  the  while  some- 
thing would  be  done  to  give  them  permanent  Jobs. 

Told  by  ranking  Air  Corps  officers  on  one  hand  to  "stay  on.  we 
need  you.  something  will  be  done"  and  meeting  the  continued 
opposition  of  the  War  Department  on  the  other  hand  to  every 
suggestion  of  legislation  to  give  them  permanent  rank  In  the  Army, 
the  "forgotten  airmen"  are  asking  for  a  show-down. 

Through  the  Air  Reserve  Association  headquarters  here,  the  group 
said  In  effect  last  week: 

"We  have  given  the  best  years  of  our  life  to  the  Army.  We  want 
to  stay  In  It,  but  under  present  prospects  we  can  hang  on  only  2  or 
3  more  years  as  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  and  then  have  to  go 
out  and  make  a  place  for  ourselves  In  civil  life.  We  may  then  be 
too  old. 

thzt'rx  up  against  "accent  on  touth" 
"You  say  our  erpcrlenoe  Is  needed  with  so  many  green  young 
pilots  coming  In.  especially  during  the  expansion  perlcd.  If  we 
are  to  be  kicked  out  Ln  2  or  3  years,  however,  for  our  own  good,  we 
should  get  out  now  while  we  are  still  young  enough  to  start  a  new 
career.  Play  fair,  give  us  some  promise  of  permanency,  or  we  quit 
now." 

Unfortunately,  their  case  runs  counter  to  long-established  War 
Department  policy  and  to  an  even  more  potent  barrier — an  empha- 
6ls-on-youth  policy  laid  down  by  President  Roosevelt  himself 

With  the  President's  backing,  the  Army  is  pushing  legislation  to 
retire  overage  officers,  and  at  the  same  time  appointments  to  high 
rank  are  being  extended  to  younger  and  younger  officers. 

Present  law  limits  original  appointments  in  the  Regular  Army 
to  men  under  30.  Normally  such  appointees  are  about  34.  The 
plight  of  the  175  pilots  who  are  seeking  permanent  conunlssions 
comes  about  as  a  result  of  a  condition  several  years  ago,  when  but 
few  Kelly  Field  graduates  were  taken  Into  the  Regtilar  Army. 

At  the  present  time  larger  numbers  of  Kelly  Fleid  grisMluates 
are  being  given  regular  commissions,  but  the  Army  high  com- 
mand so  far  has  been  unwilling  to  agree  to  any  change  in  law  to 
pernUt  the  older  men  to  come  In,  either  as  second  lieutenants  or  ■§ 
special  flight  officers. 

"Men  over  30  years  of  age  are  too  old  for  appointment  Into  tha 
Regular  Army  Air  Corps,"  Secretary  Woodrlng  declared,  and  that 
has  been  that. 

But  the  men  affected  and  many  of  the  Army's  ranking  flirlng 
officers  think  differently.  Many  of  the  group  have  more  than  4,000 
hours  in  the  air.  They  are  qualified  to  fly  the  big  ships,  th* 
bombers,  transports,  etc  .  which  may  be  handled  only  by  veteran 
pilots     Some  of  them  are  flying  Instructors. 

Capt  Corley  P.  McDarment,  a  retired  Army  pilot,  told  Congress 
recently  that  the  flyers  in  question  had  a  much  better  fotmdatloa 
than  the  "youngsters  will  have  who  are  being  shoved  through  th« 
flying  schools  so  r^ldly  now." 
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MAKT  CASUALTIES  MAT  BESTJI.T 

"When  they  come  out  and  start  In  with  this  high-powered  equip- 
ment now  coming  Into  the  Air  Corps."  he  continued,  'I  am  afraid 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  casualties  resulting  strictly  because  of  lack  of 
pioper  supervision  and  the  kind  of  supervlBlon  that  these  men  who 
are  represented  in  this  bill  can  give. 

"I  know  that  the  War  Department  policy  Is  centered  on  youth. 
And  that  Is  all  right.  That  is  good.  But  you  cannot  have  both  youth 
and  experience  at  the  same  time.  The  Idea  Is  not  to  go  too  much 
to  the  extreme  in  either  direction  but  to  try  to  get  a  middle  ground. 
In  aviation,  of  all  branches  of  the  service,  experience  coiints  more 
than  anvthlng  else,  and  individual  experience  at  that,  because  it  Is 
the  Individual  who  flies  these  planes." 

Lt  James  M  Treweek.  an  instructor  at  Randolph  Field  and  one 
of  the  group  seeking  a  regular  commission,  told  the  same  congres- 
sional committee  that  pilots  turned  out  of  the  Air  Corps  training 
center  are  by  no  means  finished  military  pilots. 

"I  do  not  think  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  youth  and  that 
those  who  do  not  have  it  should  be  discarded,  which  Is  what  It 
amounts  to."  he  stated.  "I  believe  from  my  experience  at  the  flying 
school  and  In  the  service  that  the  ability  to  fly  an  airplane  is  directly 
proportionate  to  experience  There  is  no  substitute  for  experience. 
It  would  take  someone  else  4.300  hours.  7  years  as  a  pUct,  to  be  where 
I  am  today."  

ARMT    wants   to   KES>   THEM 

Brig.  Gen.  Barton  K.  Yount.  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Corps  In 
charge  of  training  and  personnel  matters,  told  the  writer  la.st  week 
that  the  Armv  wanted  to  keep  the  older  flyers. 

"We  need  them  badly."  he  said,  "and  are  trying  to  flnd  sorte  way 
of  keeping  them  In  service  that  will  not  discriminate  against  those 
now  In  the  service.  We  opposed  the  legislation  before  Congress 
becausse  it  would  have  Jumped  them  over  officers  already  In  service. 

"The  General  Staff  is  now  working  on  the  problem  in  an  attempt 
to  flnd  a  satisfactory  solution.  We  all  want  to  flnd  an  acceptable 
plan." 

But.  as  General  Yount  Indicated.  It  Is  the  General  Staff  and 
not  the  Air  Corps  which  passes  on  such  problems,  and  there  is  little 
sign  that  the  Staff  and  the  high  command  has  changed  its  views 
expressed  a  year  ago  to  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

MATTER   SEEMS   TO   BE   DEADLOCKS) 

Congress,  of  course,  lays  down  policy  and  it  can  override  the 
War  Department,  but  at  present  the  matter  seems  deadlocked. 
The  Senate  has  pa.ssed  legislation  to  give  permanent  po.sts  to  the 
veterans,  but  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  has  sided  with 
the  War  Department  and  pigeonholed  the  bill. 

It  looks  like  the  flyers  will  have  to  go  back  home  and  toll  their 
fellow  pilots  to  start  ringing  doorbells  for  Jobs  unless  someone  in 
high  estate  takes  up  their  cause  and  changes  the  mind  of  the  Army 
high  command. 

Veterans'  Widows  and  Orphans  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13. 1940 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  giving  my  support  to  this 
bill  I  do  so  because  I  believe  the  Government  owes  our  vet- 
erans, their  widows  and  orphans.  Just  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation. When  our  soldiers  were  sent  to  Prance  in  1917  to 
help  win  the  World  War  they  were  turned  into  fields 
and  forests  of  disease  and  slaughter.  When  these  boys 
marched  away  to  foreign  soil  our  zeal  for  them  was  out- 
standing. They  were  promised  everything  upon  their  return 
to  our  shores.  The  World  War  should  not  have  been  our 
war.  We  were  told  that  our  entrance  into  it  was  to  save 
democracy.  If  our  boys  fought  for  democracy,  to  protect  us 
and  our  future,  why  then  is  It  not  our  duty  to  recognize  our 
obligations  to  the  veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans?  Cer- 
tainly they  are  a  very  large  part  of  our  democracy. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  would  be  a  raid  on  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  shame  to 
think  that  our  veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans,  who 
honorably  served  their  country,  should  be  forced  to  seek 
relief  rolls  in  order  to  pet  enough  to  eat.  If  by  giving  our 
worthy  veterans  and  their  dependents  sufficient  to  have 
enough  to  eat.  to  have  clothing  and  shelter  is  a  raid  on  the 
Treasury,  then  I  am  willing  to  go  down  as  one  in  favor  of 


this  so-called  raid.  It  might  be  well  for  our  friends  who  are 
opposing  those  who  are  supporting  this  bill  to  turn  their 
talents  in  another  direction  Insofar  as  raiding  the  Treasury 
is  concerned.  If  they  were  to  direct  their  talent  toward 
stopping  the  squandering  of  our  money  their  efforts  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  We  are  told  by  those  in  authority 
that  our  country  can  stand  the  amount  called  for  under 
this  biU. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  veterans  who  made  the  sacrifice  for 
our  country  I  believe  this  bill  should  pass.  The  enactment 
of  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  remove  some  of  the  now  existing 
inequalities. 

The  care  of  the  Nation's  veterans  and  their  dependents 
Is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  our  national  defense. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  will  vote  for  its 
passage. 

Rural  Electrification  in  Southwest  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday.  May 
11,  was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Having  actively  supported 
this  splendid  activity  of  the  Administration  from  its  very 
inception.  I  deem  this  an  appropriate  time  to  review  briefly 
its  accomplishments  and  benefits  to  the  citizens  residing  in 
the  rural  areas  in  my  congressional  district  in  southwest 
Washington. 

The  first  R.  E.  A.  project  established  was  at  Qulnault,  In 
Grays  Harbor  County,  for  which  funds  of  $75,000  were  al- 
lotted for  construction  and  $4,000  for  working  capital,  total- 
ing $79,000,  for  a  total  mileage  to  be  energized  as  estimated 
in  the  construction -loan  contract  of  23  miles,  and  now  serv- 
ing over  100  consumers.  Mr.  John  D.  Carmody  personally 
visited  the  Quinault  project  when  he  was  Administrator  of 
the  R.  E.  A.  and  told  me  that  he  considered  it  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  projects  of  its  size  in  the  entire  Nation.  It 
has  been  most  gratifying  to  me  to  listen  to  the  citizens  at 
Quinault  express  their  elation  and  satisfaction  with  their 
plant  and  the  service  they  are  receiving,  made  possible  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  am  naturally  happy  that  I  had 
an  important  part  in  bringing  this  worthy  project  to 
Quinault. 

The  Cowlitz  County  project  sponsored  by  Public  Utility 
District  No.  1  of  Cowlitz  County  received  an  allotment  of 
$141,000  for  construction  and  $5,000  for  working  capital, 
totaling  $146,000,  for  a  total  mileage  to  be  energized  as  esti- 
mated in  the  construction-loan  contract  of  187  miles,  of 
which  63  miles  have  been  energized  and  construction  on  the 
balance  of  which  is  moving  forward.  There  are  391  con- 
siuners.  and  the  estimated  maximum  number  is  751.  making 
this  one  of  the  outstanding  single  rural  electrification  proj- 
ects in  the  State.  On  my  visits  to  Cowlitz  County  I  have 
had  several  meetings  with  the  utility  district  commissioners 
and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  note  their  enthusiasm  and 
progressive  spirit.  This  project  demonstrates  the  desirabil- 
ity and  soundness  of  the  R.  E.  A.  program  in  bringing  elec- 
tricity and  its  manifold  blessings  to  the  farming  population. 

Public  utility  district  No.  1  In  Lewis  County  has  received 
an  allotment  of  $69,000  for  construction,  with  $2,000  for 
working  capital,  totaling  $71,000,  together  with  $27,400  for 
generating  plant  and  $3,600  for  working  capital,  totaling  an 
additional  $31,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  $102,000.  to  serve 
an  esUmated  mileage  of  74  miles,  and  277  consumers.    The 
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Lewis  County  project,  the  «me  to  Cowlitz  County,  Is  de- 
signed to  render  anUlaUe  to  niral  home  owners  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  electrlflcation. 

Skamania  County  public  utility  district  No.  1,  with  head- 
quarters at  Carson,  to  serve  342  consumers,  and  Mason 
County,  with  headquarters  at  Shelton.  to  serve  250  consiun- 
ers.  will  be  2  more  outstanding  R.  E.  A.  projects  in  south- 
west Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  service  and  benefits  to  the  fami- 
lies residing  in  the  rural  areas,  the  program  acts  as  a  busi- 
ness stimulant  to  the  local  merchants  and  business  firms  in 
the  vicinity  who  sell  electrical  equipment— radios,  washing 
machines,  flatirons,  electric  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners, 
and  similar  appliances,  thereby  giving  employment  and  in- 
creasing the  money  In  circxolation  in  those  communities. 

Our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Ran- 
kin], who  is  recognized  as  the  leading  exponent  of  public 
power  and  rural  electrification  in  Congress,  has  written  me 
the  following  letter: 

Unitkd  Statsb  Hotjs*  or  Rn»aisENTATrvxs. 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  11.  1940. 

Hon.  Maktin  F.  Smith, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkar  Matttw:  Today  la  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  Rural  Electrlflcation  Administration,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
let  this  occasion  pass  without  taking  advantage  erf  the  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  and  congratulate  you  on  your  splendid  work  In 
behalf  of  our  R.  E.  A.  program. 

As  you  know.  I  regard  this  as  the  greatest  program  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  farmer  that  our  Oovemment  has  ever  sponsored,  and 
1  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  the  splendid  cooperation  and 
enthusiastic  support  that  you  have  given  me  at  all  times  In  my 
efforts  to  bring  Justice  to  the  power  consumers  of  the  Nation. 

Your  work  on  the  Bonneville  project  hu  been  outstanding.  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  five  splendid  R.  E.  A.  projects  In 
your  district.  You  have  tabored  dlUgenUy  and  courageously  to  get 
power  to  yo\ir  people  at  reasonable  rates,  and  your  work  has  been 
most  effective  in  all  the  victories  we  have  won  for  Bonneville  and 
other  projects  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  are  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
public  power  in  Congress  and  that  no  man  from  that  section  has 
ever  worked  harder  than  you  have  to  get  electricity  to  the  people  at 
what  It  la  worth,  and  especially  to  the  farmers  of  your  Immediate 
territory. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

J.  B.  R-unciM. 

Chairman,  Public  Potoer  Bloe  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Bomnrvnxx  pbojvct 

Ratid  progress  Is  being  made  In  the  construction  of  new 
turbines  at  Bonneville  and  transmission  lines  to  deliver  Bonne- 
ville power  throughout  southwest  Washington  and  our  R.  E.  A. 
projects  will  eventually  utilize  Bonneville  power.  I  shall 
always  be  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  the  original  legislation 
creating  the  great  Bonnevine  project  and  my  active  partici- 
pation during  the  years  in  every  step  taken  to  bring  its  ben- 
efits to  the  citizens  and  communities  of  our  district.  On 
March  4.  1938.  the  late  John  D.  Ross,  administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  project,  wrote  me: 

I  wish  to  exprea«  my  deep  appreciation  of  your  efforts  In  obtaining 
the  Bonneville  appropriation  through  the  House.  The  cooperation 
which  I  received  while  in  Washington  and  smce  I  left  has  pleased 
me  very  much. 

Bonneville  will  always  remain  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  this  sturdy  champion  of  public  power  for  all  the  people.  On 
March  27.  1939.  Charles  E.  Carey.  AcUng  Administrator, 
wrote  me: 

with  friends  like  you  In  Congress  we  feel  that  the  future  of  Bonne- 
Tllle  is  In  very  safe  bands.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  see  that 
your  friends  In  southwestern  Washington  are  fuUy  advised  of  your 
service  and  acUve  support  at  the  Bonneville  project. 

In  thjR  session  of  Congress  I  appeared  twice  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  testified  at  length  in  support 
of  increased  appropriations  this  year,  which  we  succeeded  in 
obtaining  so  that  the  work  can  continue  imabated. 

As  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  intend  to  continue 
to  suwort  whole-heartedly  the  rural-electrification  program 


and  the  Bonneville  power  project  because  of  their  merit  and 
soundness  and  great  benefits  to  all  our  people  in  southwest 
Washington.  

Looking  at  the  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1940 


LETTTER  FROM  HON. 


RALPH  O    BREWSTtat.  OP   MAINE.   TO   A 
CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  BREWSTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have  forwarded 
to  a  constituent  in  response  to  a  request  for  my  record : 
Looking  at  thi  Rtcokd 

Tour  request  for  my  record  in  coruiectlon  with  the  coming 
elections  Is  an  evidence  that  In  America  and  particularly  in  Maine 
citizens   are  taking  careful   thought  as   to  current   problems. 

EDUCATIOM 

I  grew  up  In  Dexter,  a  medium  sized  town  In  the  geographical 
center  of  Maine.  I  went  to  the  Dexter  schools  like  all  the  other 
hoys  and  girls  and  helped  In  my  father's  grocery  store  In  the 
summer. 

Bowdoln  College  continued  my  education  and  gave  me  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key.  A  year  as  principal  of  Castlne  High  School  en- 
abled me  to  save  enough  money  to  go  to  Harvard  Law  School  where 
I  earned  meet  of  my  own  way  waiting  on  tables  and  tutoring  other 
law  students  and  was  made  an  editor  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review. 


LBCISLATrW     Atro     EJLCCUrlVE     KxmifNCrK 

Practicing  law  In  Portland  for  the  next  12  years  left  me  enough 
spare  time  to  serve  6  years  on  the  school  committee  and  fl  years 
in  the  Maine  Legislature   as   a  representative  and   senator. 

Four  years  as  Oovemor  of  Maine  gave  me  a  considerable  Insight 
into  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  Maine.  I  sponsored  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Maine  Development  Commission  and  the  B4alne  publicity 
campaign,  which  has  brought  such  gratifying  results. 

Under  my  administration  as  Governor  the  State  affairs  were  con- 
ducted on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis;  the  State  tax  was  reduced  about 
10  percent,  or  approximately  11.000.000  a  year;  and  a  reserve  at 
$1,000,000  In  cash  was  accumulated  in  the  State  treasury. 

At  my  request.  Walter  B.  Brockway.  chief  accountant  of  the 
Brown  Co..  of  Portland,  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  State 
finances  without  expense  to  the  State.  His  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  State  finances  was  published  under  the  title  "A  Business  Man 
Looks  at  the  Finances  of  Maine."  Mr.  Brockway  became  nationally 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  State  finances  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  on  this  subject  before  the  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors in  Wyoming  in  1926. 

After  4  years  cf  my  administration  as  Governor  of  Maine  the 
Republican  Party  in  Maine  received  the  greatest  majority  in  its 
hlatory,  forecasting  the  Nation-wide  Republican  sweep  In  the 
foUowing  November. 

WASHINCTON  KXPCSIKNCI 

In  Washington  during  the  past  6  years  I  have  served  on  the  House 
Committees  on  Naval  Affairs.  Agriculture,  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Invalid  Pensions,  and  District  of  Columbia.  This  expe- 
rience has  given  me  a  considerable  Insight  Into  the  problems  of  the 
country  as  well  as  of  Maine 

I  continue  to  stand  for  a  balanced  Budget  and  a  pay-as-you-go 
policy.  The  country  cannot  much  longer  continue  to  borrow  from 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  Peter  is  going  to  peter  out.  "Pay  as  you  go" 
must  apply  to  all  the  activities  of  the  Government — old  aa  well  as 
new — defense,  social  services,  and  old-age  assistance. 

NATIONAL  OEITNSZ 

As  a  veteran  of  the  last  war  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  I  have  always  believed  In  an  adequate  defense.  Six  bil- 
lions have  been  spent  for  defense  In  the  past  6  years,  with  evidently 
moat  unsatisfactory  results.  Apparently  the  money  has  gone  for 
the  wrong  things. 

Two  years  ago  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  that  aeronautical  development  waa 
being  woefully  neglected  and  that  "other  countries  were  spending 
10  times  what  we  were  for  aeronautical  research  for  defense."  My 
voice  was  then  unheeded. 

At  the  same  time.  I  jHJlnted  out  the  grave  shortages  In  the  con- 
struction of  destroyers  axxl  vuhmarines  and  urged  action  to  remedy 
this  deficiency. 
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COngTCM  wUl  be  wime  to  find  out  wliy  •«j000j000,000  baa  left  us 
■o  inadequately  prepared.  Additional  blUloo*  must  not  be  wasted. 
puiwi  voting  Is  as  bad  as  blind  flying. 

PEOTBcnoir  roa  UAon 

Protection  for  America  has  been  my  major  interest  in  Washing- 
ton. That  means  protection  from  attacks  of  any  character.  That 
means  protection  for  American  labor  and  the  American  farmer  and 
the  American  fisherman. 

Maine  can  only  proeper  when  Maine  products  are  protected  from 
unfair  competition  from  the  output  of  the  pauper  labor  of  other 
countries  with  far  lower  living  standards. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  I  should  hope  to  contlntw 
this  battle  for  a  square  deal  for  Maine  and  for  America. 


Local  Filling  Station  Operators  Should  Have  No 
Additional  Tax  Burden  Put  Upon  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  C.  MASSINGALE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15.  1940 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  had  under  consideration  for  several  days  H.  R. 
1,  referred  to  as  the  anti-chain-store  bill  or  as  a  bill  to  protect 
the  local  merchant  apainst  the  chain-store  monopoly.  On 
May  10, 1940. 1  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  opposition  to  an  amendment  that  was  being  considered 
which  would  impose  an  additional  heavy  tax  on  every  person 
that  runs  a  filling  station.  My  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  as  follows: 

Mr  MASSINGALE.  Mr  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
there  is  Just  one  phase  of  this  chain-store  bill,  or  Patman  chain- 
Store  bill,  that  I  wish  to  discuss  with  the  committee.  That  involves 
the  question  of  what  it  ukes  to  constitute  a  store  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Now.  I  will  state  that  generally  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  H  R  1.  because  I  t>ellev«  that  it  Is  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare Of  the  local  home  merchant  that  he  be  given  some  protection  In 
a  manner  similar  at  least  to  the  provisions  of  H  R.  1. 

The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  H.  R  1  to  eliminate  from 
the  list  of  exemptions  the  filling-station  operator  is  a  matter  that 
I  want  to  discuss  very  briefly  and  give  you  my  views  on. 

I  desire  to  dlscu.ss  only  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Patman  bill. 
H  R  1.  for  the  protection  of  local  merchants,  local  retail  merchants, 
should  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  bill  the  local  disUibutor 
of  filling-station  products. 

The  definition,  as  the  Standard  dictionary  gives  It.  of  a  store  Is  as 
follows : 

"A  place  where  commodities  are  stored,  a  warehouse.  In  the 
United  States  and  some  British  colonies  It  U  a  place  where  mer- 
chandise of  any  kind  is  kept  for  sale.     A  shop." 

1  don't  believe  the  thought  has  ever  gained  foothold  In  this 
country  that  a  filling  station  is  a  store  In  the  sense  in  which  it  Is 
commonly  used  here.  The  filling-station  operator  does  not  carry 
a  stock  of  various  articles  of  merchandise  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  community  He  is  only  what  might  be  termed  a  service  agent. 
He  carries  no  general  stock  of  goods.  Usually  he  carries  only  gaso- 
ime  and  fuel  oil  and  Coca-Cola  for  sale.  The  place  of  business 
that  he  operates  Is  almost  always  owned  by  someone  el.se  He 
generally  rents  the  filling  station,  and  the  chief  thing  that  gets 
him  his  business  is  courtesy  to  those  customers  who  want  to  buy 
gasoline.  If  ycu  take  away  the  Individual  service  that  he  renders, 
and  such  free  service  as  wiping  off  spots  of  grease  and  splashes  of 
mud  from  the  car  and  from  the  windshield,  he  would  practically 
be  without  business. 

To  put  an  additional  Ux  on  him  by  refusing  to  exempt  him  from 
the  operation  of  the  Patman  blU  would  be  an  Injustice  and  would 
In  effect  prohibit  the  free  service  that  everybody  receives  when  they 
go  to  his  filling  station 

The  filling-station  operator  is  unlike  a  man  engaged  In  the 
business  of  selling  all  kinds  of  wares  and  merchandise,  or  the 
selling  of  all  kinds  of  food  products,  household  necessities,  and  the 
like  The  store  owner,  a.s  we  know  him,  owns  a  stock  of  goods  He 
pays  taxes  on  that  stock,  local  taxes,  and  keeps  replenishing  that 
stock,  and  he  gets  his  business  largely  because  he  has  on  exhibition 
various  wares  that  he  offers  to  the  public. 

It  Is  not  so  with  the  filimg-statlon  operator,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  if  you  look  at  It  in  a  common-sense  way.  In  no  sense  of  the 
word  Is  the  filling-station  operator  a  storekeeper. 

When  a  person  drives  Into  a  fVUlng  station  he  stops  only  to  get 
that  one  thing  without  which  he  cannot  make  the  next   town. 


gasoline.     It  U  a  rosd  serrlcc  and  not  •  store  aervloe  tluit  tbe  flUlng- 

statlon  operator  Ls  rendering. 

The  suggestion  by  the  author  of  the  bill  that  the  exemption  from 
the  operation  of  the  Patman  bUl  of  the  fiUlng  station  be  stricken 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  work  a  manifest  Injustice  on  tbe  fllllng- 
statlon  operator,  and  Is  almost  the  equivalent  of  Imposing  a  tax 
against  a  man  whose  sole  business  is  rendering  good,  efficient,  and 
courteous  public  service. 

He  renders  this  service,  not  only  to  the  traveler  going  through  the 
country  but  he  renders  another  and  a  distinct  service  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States.  He  is  In  the  field  as  a  tax  gatherer  or 
tax  collector,  and  that  Is  a  valuable  service  to  the  revenue  depart- 
ment of  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  then,  we  are  going  to  tax  him.  If  I  understand  the  effect  of 
this  amendment — we  are  going  to  tax  him  simply  because  he 
happens  to  rent  a  lltUe  building  or  filling  station  and  has  no  stock 
of  goods  from  which  he  derives  a  profit  on  Its  sale. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  resemblance  between  the  business  of  a 
filling-station  operator  and  the  operator  of  a  store  or  place  where 
merchandise  is  bought  and  sold  to  the  public. 

If  the  exemption  Is  not  granted,  as  I  said  a  while  ago.  It  would 
be  the  equivalent.  In  my  Judgment,  of  taxing  an  occupation  only, 
not  taxing  a  man  who  runs  a  store,  certainly,  because  he  does  not 
run  any  He  keeps  no  stock  on  hand  except  what  the  wagon  brings 
him  that  morning  as  a  rule  to  meet  the  dally  demand  made  upon 
him  by  persons  traveling  through  the  country  on  business  or  on 
pleasure  He  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  storekeeper  under  the  defini- 
tion I  have  Just  given  you  that  I  have  taken  from  the  standard 
dictionary. 

Now,  I  don't  believe  that  I  should  attempt  to  go  Into  a  discussion 
of  what  the  record  discloses  In  regard  to  the  revenue  that  the 
Government  receives  through  this  man,  but  I  think  It  might  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  It  Is  true,  that  all  the  revenue  that  these 
filling-station  operators  collect  Is  of  Immense  value  to  the  revenue 
department  of  each  State  In  this  Union. 

In  Oklahoma  for  last  year  the  Federal  revenue  from  lubricating 
oil  amounted  to  $2,423,850.59,  and  the  Federal  revenue  from  gasoline 
In  that  State  during  the  year  1939  amounted  to  $23,075,794.27.  the 
revenue  for  the  same  year  in  the  United  States  from  lubricating  oU 
amounted  to  $30,000,000  plus,  and  the  Federal  revenue  from  gasoline 
throughout  the  United  States  amounted  to  $207,000,000  plus. 

In  addition  to  that  Oklahoma  has  a  State  tax  on  gasoline  of 
4  cents  a  gallon,  and  the  State  derived  In  gasoline  taxes  alone 
in  1938.  $13,905,000.  There  are  other  taxes  In  Oklahoma  on  the 
oil  industry  about  which  I  am  not  much  concerned,  but  I  men- 
tion these  things  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  if  thers 
is  any  industry  or  the  products  of  any  Industry  that  are  already 
heavily  taxed  In  Oklahoma  It  Is  the  petroleum  Industry. 

Mr.  DiNGKLL.  How  much  tax  do  you  pay  per  gallon  In  your 
State? 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  PoiU"  ceuts. 

Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  1  think  you  have  made  a  very  fine  contribu- 
tion. It  is  something  I  have  never  thought  of  before;  that  Is,  the 
distinction  between  a  store  and  a  gasoline  station,  and  I  want 
to  compliment  you. 

Mr   MASSINGALE.  I  thank  the  chairman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement  made 
by  me  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  chain-store  taxes  proposed  in  H.  R.  1,  which 
is  the  bill  known  as  the  Patman  bill,  and  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  local  merchant  against  unfair  competition  of  the 
great  chain-store  systems,  is  a  matter  of  much  concern  to 
every  community  in  the  United  States.  As  the  bill  now 
reads,  there  is  an  exemption  claiise  in  It  relieving  the  ordi- 
nary filling  station  operators  from  the  payment  of  any  tax 
that  the  bill  levies  against  the  chain-store  systems.  The 
author  of  the  bill  is  endeavoring  to  cut  out  this  exemption 
and  to  make  all  filling  stations  pay  a  tax,  whatever  it 
might  amount  to,  known  as  the  chain-store  tax. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  being  made  in  the  bill. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  any  position  that  would  cripple  the 
purposes  that  the  author  of  the  bill  seeks  to  obtain  by  the 
passage  of  his  bill.  As  stated  above,  the  purpose  of  thla 
bill  is  to  give  protection  to  local  merchants,  that  is,  local 
retail  merchants,  against  the  great  chain -store  systems.  In 
my  opinion,  these  local  merchants  cannot  compete  with 
these  great  systems  when  It  comes  to  buying.  The  chain 
stores  buy  in  great  quantities,  and.  of  course,  at  a  less  price 
than  the  individual  coimtry  merchant  can  buy.  The  chain- 
store  merchant  may  have  several  hundred  stores  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  and  he  is  a  direct  competitor  In  every 
community  with  the  local  merchant. 

The  chain-store  owner  pays  only  a  small  ad  valorem  tax 
on  his  stock  of  goods,  and  he  can  run  this  down  to  suit  hi» 
convenience,  if  he  Is  disposed  to  dodge  taxes.    He  bas  no 
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permanent  investment  in  the  community  where  he  oper- 
ates, while  the  country  merchant  has  all  of  his  worldly 
possessions  tied  up  in  and  around  his  little  store.  The 
country  merchant  is  a  fixture.  He  pays  taxes  on  his  stock 
of  goods  as  well  as  on  his  land,  residence,  and  other  prop- 
erties. He  contributes  to  every  kind  of  community  program, 
from  building  churches  and  school  buildings  and  all  kinds 
of  relief,  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  escape  for  >«<Tn  from  such  contributions. 

The  chain-store  operator  as  a  rule  escapes  all  such  contribu- 
tions, or  if  he  gives  anything  it  is  a  small  amotmt.  However 
kindly  disposed  the  manager  of  the  chain  store  may  be.  he 
Is  rarely  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  hundreds  of  matters 
that  the  local  merchant  is  called  upon  to  do.  imless  the  com- 
mittee that  waits  on  him  will  give  the  manager  of  the  chain 
store  time  to  write  to  New  York  City  alxmt  the  contribution 
and  get  an  authorization  to  make  it.  These  are  matters  of 
practicaKexperience.  and  nearly  every  person  interested  in 
community  affairs  knows  it. 

The  methods  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  local  mer- 
chant and  of  th€  chain-store  merchant  are  very  different. 
The  local  merchant  has  for  years  extended  credit  to  workers 
of  all  kinds  and  farmers  in  the  community  where  he  lives. 
This  kind  of  service  on  the  part  of  the  chain -store  operators 
is  unknown. 

The  local  merchant  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  lives  of  the  community  where  his  store  is  located, 
and  he  must  go  along  and  carry  his  part  of  the  community 
bxu-den.  All  these  conditions  make  for  the  local  merchant  a 
very  imfalr  kind  of  competition  from  the  chain  systems,  and 
I  believe  that  these  great  systems  ought  to  have  Imposed  upon 
them  some  additional  taxes  that  will  enable  the  local  mer- 
chant to  have  more  of  an  even  break  in  competition  with  the 
chain-store  man. 

A  glimpse  down  Main  Street  in  most  any  small  town  in 
Oklahoma  or  elsewhere  presents  a  sad  aspect.  You  will  find 
that  the  store  in  which  Tom  Jones,  the  local  grocer,  has  done 
business  for  40  to  50  years  has  been  closed  up.  It  was  not 
closed  because  Tom  did  not  have  business  judgment  enough 
about  him  to  nm  a  store,  for  he  proved  that  he  had  this  judg- 
ment by  remaining  in  business  for  30  to  40  years  making  a 
go  of  it.  But  since  the  advent  of  the  chain  store  the  picture 
has  changed.  Tom  has  had  to  go  out  of  business,  or  his  doors 
have  been  closed  and  his  building  taken  over  by  his  creditors. 
This  condition  is  not  conducive  to  the  proper  kind  of  feeling 
In  a  community.  It  is  not  going  to  help  the  coimtry  merchant 
to  place  a  tax  on  the  filling-station  operators,  because  the 
two  are  not  in  competition  with  each  other.  In  fact,  the 
filling-station  operator  and  the  country  merchant  are  just 
about  in  the  same  category.  Both  are  local  men,  and  neither 
of  them  is  in  a  monopolistic  business.  If  my  information  is 
correct,  the  tax  that  would  be  imposed  upon  the  filling-station 
operators,  if  they  have  to  pay  their  part  of  the  chain-store  tax. 
would  in  many  Instances  amount  to  more  than  the  gross  sales 
of  the  thousands  of  little  filling  stations  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  Of  course,  nobody  would  be  in  favor  of  that 
kind  of  treatment:  and,  in  view  of  the  difference  that  Is  so 
marked  and  so  well  known  between  a  store  and  a  filling  sta- 
tion, I  cannot  see  why  any  person  would  want  to  place  on  the 
backs  of  the  filling-station  operators  the  anti-chain-store  tax 
which  was  intended  to  give  protection  for  the  local  merchant 
against  a  chain-store  monopoly. 


The  Appropriation  to  Combat  Venereal  Diseases 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  approving  the  Item  of 
$6,200,000  for  Federal  participation  in  the  Nation-wide  ve- 


nereal-disease-control program  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Members  of  the  House  as 
well  as  of  the  Senate  to  this  sound  and  effective  program 
for  which  $7,000,000  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  May  24. 
1938.  and  voted  by  the  Senate  for  1941.  Only  the  exigencies 
of  iwesent  financial  limitations  have  prevented  appropria- 
tion of  the  full  amount.  This  was  clearly  indicated  in  the 
subcommittee's  excellent  report  on  this  important  item. 

I  make  this  statement  now  because  I  think  our  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  the  people  throughout  the  States  who  are 
cooperating  with  their  health  and  medical  professions  should 
know  how  carefully  and  with  what  concern  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  program  this  matter  has  been  considered. 
I  hope  that  next  year  the  full  amount  approved  by  the 
Senate,  or  a  larger  sum.  can  be  appropriated  for  carrjlng 
on  this  greatly  needed  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  addressed  the  House  In  behalf  of  the  full 
authorization  March  11.  1941.  I  ask  that  the  argiunents  I 
presented  at  that  time,  together  with  the  statements  of 
other  Memt)ers  of  Congress  and  the  committee  repwrts  and 

documented  testimony  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  concerned  with 
planning  the  Budget  for  1942. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  Air  Safety  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  9.  1940,  entitled  "The  Fight  for 
Air  Safety." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  9,   1940] 

THI   nCHT    rOB    AIK    SAITrT 

President  Roosevelt's  order  to  destroy  the  Independence  of  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  by  putting  It  tmder  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  half  defeated  by  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Hoiose  voted  its  disapproval  by 
a  marked  majority  not  along  partisan  lines. 

But  there  Is  need  to  remember  that  the  defeat  Is  only  partial. 
The  Senate  also  has  to  disapprove  within  the  statutory  time  of 
60  days  allowed  by  the  reorganization  law  or  the  Presidential  order 
will  go  Into  effect  on  June  11. 

The  Senate  will  disapprove  If  It  hears  the  voice  of  the  country. 
For  condemnation  of  tJae  Presidential  action  Is  widespread.  The 
country  jxist  does  not  see  why  an  agency  that  brotight  the  air 
lines  out  of  disaster  and  gave  them  safety — 408  days  of  flying 
without  a  fatality  as  contrasted  to  the  almost  weekly  toll  that 
was  taken  under  political  air  administration — should  now  be  put 
under  the  tutelage  of  Harry  Hopkins. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  New  Deal  leaders  fight  for  the  Presi- 
dential order.  It  Is  not  only  to  save  the  President's  face,  regard- 
less of  the  error  he  made,  but  It  is  apparently  to  restore  the 
favorite  New  Deal  doctrine  that  a  Government  agency  should 
combine  the  functions  of  prosecutor,  jury,  and  judge.  Congress 
separated  these  functions  In  Its  set-up  to  govern  aviation.  That 
is  one  reason  the  C.  A.  A.  worked  so  well.  The  President  recom- 
blned  them  in  his  order. 

This  is  how  It  la.  Under  the  old  Department  of  Conunerce  plan, 
the  Air  Service  Bureau  not  only  supervised  flying  and  provided  the 
Inspection,  but  It  also  Investigated  accldenta.  It  waa.  of  course, 
after  each  accident,  Investigating  Its  own  supervision  and  its  own 
inspection.    And  accidents  did  not  decrease. 

In  the  new  air  law.  Congress  created  a  board  to  lay  down  flying 
rules  and  poUcles  and  an  administrator  to  carry  out  thpse  poli- 
cies. It  then  created  a  separate  organization,  the  Air  Safety  Board 
to  check  on  accidents.  The  Judge  and  the  jury  functions  were 
separated.     And  that  ended  the  accldenta. 
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It  Is  this  very  Board — the  Air  Safety  Board — that  President 
Roosevelt  proposes  to  abolish  as  he  orders  the  aviation  set-up  back 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  Is  a  big  principle  Involved  here,  as  well  as  the  practical 
consideration  of  saving  lives.  The  Senate  otight  to  hit  this  reor- 
ganization just  as  hard  as  the  House  did. 


G.  O.  P.  Fairy  Tales  for  Fanners 


Coinage  of  .50-Cent   Pieces  in   Commemoration  of 
Arrival  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF  SOUTH   CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1940 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  McMTLLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
especially  the  Committee  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures. 

to  give  US  a  favorable  report  on  H.  R.  8941,  introduced  by 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Fui-mer]. 

This  bill  called  for  the  coinage  of  fifty  thousand  50-cent 
pieces  in  commemoration  of  the  arrival  of  Marqu*s  de  La- 
fayette. Cleneral  Lafayette  landed  in  my  district  near 
Georgetown.  S.  C.  on  June  14.  1777.  and  we  are  anxious  to 
show  our  appreciation  of  the  Inestimable  aid  General  La- 
fayette gave  our  Army,  both  financial  and  physical,  by  erect- 
ing a  statue  or  monument  at  the  point  where  he  landed  in 
America.  I  feel  that  we  are  due  this  great  general  this  honor 
and  I  will  personally  appreciate  it  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  will  assist  in  ha\1ng  H.  R.  8941  enacted  into  a  law  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  South  CaroUna  Legislatvu-e  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 
Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  passage  of  a  bUl  In  Congress 
authorizing  the  coinage  of  50-ccnt  pieces  In  commemoration  or 
the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  de  LAfajrette  near  Georgetown.  B    C. 
en  June   14,   1777.  and  Known  as  H.  B.  8941 
Whereas  on  June  14.  1777.  that  eminent  Frenchman.  Marie  Jean 
Paul    Ives    Roch    Gilbert    du    Motler.    Marquis   de    Lafayette,    and    i 
other  French  officers  landed  on  North  Island   near  Georgetow-n   In    ; 
this  State  for  the  purpose  of  asslsllr^  the  Colonies  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  against  England;  and  ^     ^     .        .  1 
Whereas  Lafayette  thereafter  in  JtUy  1777  entered  the  American    i 
Army  as  major  general  and  fought  with  the  Amerclan  Army  until 
the  war  closed   and   the   Independence  of  America  had   become  an 
established   fact;    and 

VTheTc&a  Lafayette  not  only  gave  his  personal  services  In  accom- 
plishing this  end.  but  also  spent  many  thousand  dollars  of  his 
private   funds  In  assisting  the  Colonies  In  the  war;   and 

Whereas  In  commemoration  of  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafavette  at  North  Island,  as  aforesaid,  a  bill  has  been  Introduced 
m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  known  as  H  R  8941, 
authorizing  the  coinage  of  not  exceeding  50,000  sliver  50-cent 
pieces;  and 

Whereas  said  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  meaeures,  and  Is  now  t>efore  said  committee:  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  purposes  of  aectirlng  the  coinage  of  said 
50-cent  pieces  is  to  provide  a  means  by  which  the  landing  of 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  may  be  properly  and  permanently  com- 
memorated, to  the  end  that  the  future  generations  may  know  and 
realize  the  great  services  that  this  eminent  Frenchman  rendered 
to  the  United  States  In  lU  beginning:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reaoli^d  by  the  HoxiSf  of  Represtntativet  itht  Senate  corururring) . 
That  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representotives  from  South 
Carolina  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  l>e.  and  they  are 
hereby,  asked  to  request  the  Committee  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and 
Measures  to  report  upon  said  bill  as  early  as  possible  to  the  end 
that  same  may  be  acted  upon  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  said  Representatives  and 
the  Senators  from  South  Carolina  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  requested  to  exert  every  effort  toward  securing  the 
passage  of  said  bill:  Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  reacdutlon  be  forwarded  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtivea  from 
South  Carolina  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    SCOTT  W.  LUCAS.  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered 
over  the  radio  last  Monday  night  by  the  seJiior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas],  entitled  "Q.  O.  P.  Fairy  Tales  for 
Farmers." 

There  belnj?  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  these  days  when  war  news  from  abrofid  Is  so  exciting  as  to 
absorb  popular  Interest,  It  Is  dlfflcvilt  to  get  attention  for  matter* 
close  at  home  which  are  extremely  Impiortant  for  us  but  devoid  of 
the  spectacular  Nevertheless,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  political 
campaign  the  outcome  of  which  will  be  vital  to  us  as  American 
citizens,  and  it  behooves  us  as  such  not  to  let  our  minds  be  diverted 
from  the  domestic  issues  which  confront  us. 

Already  a  motley  array  of  Republican  candidates  for  President 
and  other  Republican  spellbinders  have  tieen  touring  the  country 
in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  public  that  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion has  been  a  failure  and  to  entrust  their  party.  In  spite  of  lis 
frightful  past  failures,  with  the  powers  of  government.  One  of  the 
principal  points  of  attack  In  this  campaign  is  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration's farm  program.  Not  only  have  all  the  candidates  l>een 
trjing  to  convince  farmers  that  they  should  return  to  the  good  old 
days  of  Hoover  and  CooUdge.  but  the  Republican  leadership  In 
Congress  set  up  a  special  committee  to  go  about  the  country  to 
collect  testimony  from  farmers  to  support  tlielr  claims.  They  held 
hearings  In  Illinois  and  other  States. 

The  committee  was  so  unsuccessful  In  this  effort  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  its  tour  the  sense  of  Its  report  was  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration's  farm  program  was  working  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  most  farmers,  but  what  was  really  needed  for  Its  com- 
plete success  was  to  put  the  Republican  Party  back  In  ofBce. 

One  of  the  most  violent  denunciators  of  the  New  Deal  farm  pro- 
gram has  been  that  sturdy,  horny-handed  Fifth  Avenue  farmer. 
District  Attorney  Dewey,  of  New  York  He  has  boiled  over  with 
anger  at  the  terrible  plight  Into  which  the  Rxjsevelt  administration 
has  plunged  the  farmers,  but  never  with  more  virulence  than  In  a 
recent  speech  at  MarRhalltown.  Iowa.  Since  this  speech  is  another 
fine  example  of  his  utter  Irresponsibility  and  of  the  general  line  of 
Republican  attack,  It  seems  desirable  In  the  interest  of  actuality  and 
truth  to  devote  some  consideration  to  his  various  mlssUtemenu. 

"You.  In  the  Com  Belt."  Mr.  Dewey  told  Iowa  corn  grower*, 
•have  1  acre  of  every  4  out  of  production,  while  the  acreage  in 
States  outside  the  Corn  Belt  has  actually  Increased,"  but  the  low* 
farmers  knew  that  with  cribs  bulging  wltli  corn  held  under  the 
57-cent  New  Deal  com  loan,  the  price  of  com  on  local  markets 
was  advancing  steadily  toward  parity,  and  had  exceeded  the  loan 
value  at  many  point*  In  the  Corn  Belt.  Ttiose  cooperating  In  th« 
A  A.  A.  program  also  knew  that  1  acre  cut  of  every  4  of  com 
land  was  not  "out  of  production"  but  was  being  profitably  tised 
in  growing  pasture  and  meadow  crops,  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover, 
and  other  soil -conserving  crops. 

Many  of  these  Iowa  farmers  and  others  In  the  Midwestern  sec- 
tion who  heard  this  8p)eech  knew  that  In  1932  10  Southern  States 
planted  29.491,000  acres  of  corn,  or  almost  2,000,000  more  than 
they  planted  In  1939,  under  the  A.  A.  A.  program.  They  also 
knew  that  In  the  10  principal  cotton  States  there  were  harvested 
In  1939.  388.964.000  bushels  of  corn,  while  the  average  yield  for 
the  Republican  years,  1928-32,  In  those  same  States,  waa  406,- 
247,000  bushels. 

My  friends,  a  misquotation  of  basic  figures  by  a  PrcKldentlal 
candidate  Is  a  dangerous  symptom.  Young  Mr.  Dewey's  Marshall- 
town  speech  dealing  with  the  com  farmer  and  his  problems  was 
based  upon  Ignorance  or  deception,  either  of  which  carries  vtrlle 
germs  of  destruction.  Having  laid  down  a  false  premise,  he  fol- 
lowed through  with  statements  that  had  only  one  purpose, 
namely,  to  prejudice  the  Midwest  com  fanner  against  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  South.  This  Is  Dewey  at  his  t>est.  And  yet.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  can  be  expected  of  one  whose  experience 
has  been  confined  to  one  section  of  the  country  and  who  not  only 
fails  to  grasp  the  farmers'  problem  but  underestimates  their 
Intelligence. 
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In  view  of  hto  total  \mf*inlllarlty  with  economic  problems  affect- 
ine  domestic  issues,  we  shudder  to  think  what  he  would  do  about 
international  l«ues  In  a  world  so  filled  with  cbaoe  and  turmoUL 
It  is  Just  too  bad  that  the  farm  advisers  of  the  G.  O.  Pa" 
serving  Mr  Dewey  so  poorly.  They  have  been  fllllng  yo\ing  Tom 
with  misinformation  and  sending  him  out  with  so-called  O.  O.  P. 
farm  facts  to  convince  the  fanners  that  they  don't  know  how  to 
run  their  own  program— a  program  which  they  flnaUy  won  when 
the  New  Deal  came  Into  power  after  long  years  of  frulUess  efforts 
by  farmers  to  get  the  Republicans  to  do  something  for  the  farmer. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Dewey,  in  announcing  his  eight-point 
farm  program,  borrowed  all  eight  points  right  out  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
program  of  the  New  Deal.  n    r\    rt 

Tom  should  come  all  the  way  over,  and  not  let  those  O.  O.  F. 
city  slickers  load  him  up  with  a  193«  Une  of  G.  O.  P.  farm  hok\im. 
In  that  MarshaUtown  speech  they  had  him  saying:  "Compare  the 
total  farm  Income  of  the  7  lean  years  of  the  New  Deal  with  the 
farm  income  of  the  7  last  Republican  years,"  and  that  "the  farmer 
was  better  off  during  the  Republican  years  than  d\iring  the  New 
Deal.  In  spite  of  Its  farm  program."  They  forgot  to  tell  him  about 
the  dark  days  of  1932.  when  com  got  as  low  as  8  cents  per  bushel 
and  was  not  salable  In  Iowa,  hogs  and  cattle  sold  at  3  cents  per 
pound,  and  Iowa  farmers  were  bemg  forced  In  droves  from  the 
richest  land  In  the  world;  when  money  was  so  hard  to  get  that  Iowa 
farmers  met  at  barter  sales  to  trade  among  themselves. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  In  1932 — the  last  Republican  year — 
struck  rock  bottom  with  a  total  farm  Income  of  foxir  and  two-thirds 
billion  dollars.  This  has  been  raised  to  nearly  double  under  the 
New  Deal,  and  the  1939  Income  was  about  eight  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars — yet  Mr.  Dewey  told  Iowa  fanners  that  "In  spite  of  all 
the  money  the  New  Deal  has  spent  on  farm  payments,  the  farmer 
was  better  off  during  the  Republican  years." 

In  commenting  editorially  on  Mr.  Dewey's  MarshaUtown  speech, 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  of  May  5  stated  that  "the  great 
trouble  with  men  conditioned  by  almost  excltislvely  city  experi- 
ence when  they  suddenly  have  to  deal  with  a  question  like  that  of 
American  tigrlculture  is  that  they  start  without  real  knowledge  of 
the  problem  and  fall  to  grasp  the  complexity  of  it  before  they  get 
committed  to  answers  that  are  shallow  and  unreasoning.  Mostly 
they  tend  to  counsel  with  spokesmen  for  agriculture  who  are 
politlcal-mlnded.  not  economic -minded,  and  all  the  advice  of  these 
gentlemen  looks  not  to  deeply  grounded  economic  solutions  but  to 
the  mere  'appeasing'  of  the  farm  vote  He — Mr  Dewey — has  'missed 
ihe  bus'  In  his  approach  to  the  farm  problem  as  far  as  Iowa,  at 
les.<;t.  is  concerned." 

Now  that  the  promising  season  for  Republican  candidates  Is  on. 
let's  look  back  on  the  record  of  Republican  promises  to  the  farmer 
and  Republican  performance. 

In  1920.  after  a  half  century  of  fooling  the  farmer  by  expound- 
ing the  idea  that  high  protective  tariffs  in  some  way  helped  the 
farmer  the  Republicans,  in  answer  to  the  farmers'  pleas  for  relief 
from  tariff  burdens,  referred  to  the  farmers  In  their  1920  platform 
as  the  backbone  of  the  Nation,  and  then  In  1924  forgot  their 
promises  and  proceeded  to  Inflict  upon  the  farmers  of  otu-  Nation 
the  Inlquitoiis  Pordney-McCiimber  tariff  that  forced  farmers  to 
pay  high  protective-tariff  prices  for  manufactured  goods  needed 
In  farm  production  and  farm  living. 

They  came  back  In  1924  with  more  promises,  smd  with  the  help 
of  DemocraU  they  did.  Indeed,  pass  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  that 
would  have  Increased  our  farm  exports  at  that  time,  but  the 
Republican  President,  Calvin  CooUdge.  vetoed  that  bill  in  Feb- 
ruary 1927,  terming  it  "unsound  economically."  Again  In  1928 
Congress  passed  this  bUl.  and  President  Coolidge  vetoed  it. 

In  1938  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Kansas  City  vir- 
tually kicked  the  farmers  out  of  the  door  when  they  pleaded  for 
an  effective  farm  plank  In  the  Republican  pUtform. 

What  they  did  thereafter  was  to  enact  the  most  disastrous  legls- 
laUon  of  all  times  for  American  agriculture — the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act,  which  Increased  immeasurably  the  disparity  between 
industry  and  agriculture;  and  then  the  Republicans  handed  the 
farmers  that  famous  gold  brick,  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  whose 
operation*  broke  the  farmer'a  back  In  1932  and  coat  the  taxpayers 
nearly  a  half  bUUon  doUars. 

Now  the  O.  O.  P.  spokesmen  are  again  promising  the  farmer — 
and  Keynoter  Staosen  offers  as  his  major  contribvrtlon — that  same 
old  McNary-Baugen  principle  which  a  Republican  President  repu- 
diated. Yes;  It  Is  the  same  old  story;  nothing  new  In  the  way  of 
constructive  thipking  in  the  Republican  ranks. 

Another  point  worthy  of  mention  was  recently  discussed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace,  when 
he  said  i 

"Now  that  war  has  broken  out  in  Europe,  farmers  need  their 
program  more  than  ever.  The  new  war  has  resulted  suddenly  In 
cutting  off  a  large  portion  of  the  export  market  for  farm  products. 
•In  the  period  of  readjustment  which  inevitably  lies  ahead,  the 
naUonal  farm  program,  as  developed  by  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, win  be  even  more  vital  to  our  national  welfare  than  It  has 
been  the  last  7  years."  ,     ,^      ,  .^ 

No  better  apfvalsal  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Dewey's  agricultural  Ideas 
could  be  made  than  that  given  In  an  editorial  in  the  Uncoln 
(Nebr.)  Star,  which  I  should  like  to  quote  In  part  and  which  I  am 
Btire  ably  expresses  the  opinions  of  all  Intelligent  farmers  through- 
out the  Middle  West.  After  saying  that  Dewey's  MarshaUtown 
qjeech  waa  "a  bunch  of  malarkey"  the  editorial  oontlnxies: 


"The  farmers  In  Iowa  are  still  too  close  to  lO-cmt  com  In  1983 
and  to  conditions  which  existed  on  Iowa  farms  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Hoover  administration,  and  a  13-year  RepubUcan 
regime  to  let  any  man  who  was  Just  then  leaving  law  school  come 
out  and  pull  the  wool  over  their  eyes  with  flippant  words. 

•Tbo  many  farmers  in  both  Iowa  and  Nebraska  are  on  their 
land  as  a  result  of  the  Roosevelt  farm  program  to  relish  the  Indict- 
ment which  Tom  Dewey  endeavors  to  bring  against  it.  Too  many 
would  have  lost  through  foreclosure  except  through  loans;  too 
many  would  have  failed  except  through  the  com  loan  and  the 
com  program;  too  many  were  at  the  end  of  their  rope  and  dangling 
perilously  to  heed  Dewey's  blistering  words.  To  admit  Mr.  Dewey 
knows  anything  about  the  facts  would  be  to  stamp  him  as 
mslncere.     He's  simply  Ignorant  of   the  conditions  In   the   past. 

"That  does  not  help  his  case  a  great  deal,  but  it  does  make  It 
possible  for  farm  men  and  farm  women  to  adopt  a  more  tolerant 
attitude  toward  his  outbursts.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
know  the  Roosevelt  farm  program  saved  them  in  these  last  7  years, 
and  it  was  all  that  did  save  them  If  it  was  'bungling.'  then  it 
was  the  most  Inspired  and  humanitarian  bungling  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  country's  history." 

What  Is  true  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  farmers  Is  equally  true  of 
the  farmers  of  Illinois.  Indiana.  Missouri,  and  all  other  farmers  In 
the  commercial  corn-producing  section. 


War  and  the  International  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


ARTICLES  BY  LU DWELL  DENNT.  RAYMOND  CLAPPER.  AND 
GEN.  HUGH  S  JOHNSON.  AND  AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THB 
NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  AND  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  certain  columnists'  comments  on  war 
and  the  International  situation,  and  an  editorial.  Mr.  Lud- 
well  Denny,  Mr.  Rasmiond  Clapper,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Johnson 
are  all  nationally  known  and  respected  newspapermen.  The 
editorial  I  ask  to  have  inserted  In  the  Record  Is  from  the 
New  York  Daily  News  of  May  14  and  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  May  15,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JFrom  the  Waahmgton  Dally  News] 

Pop-GcN  Deixnse 

(By  Ludwell  Dtnny) 

More  borrowed  billions  down  the  brass  hat  sink  rather  than  be- 
lated streamiming  of  our  pop-gun  defense  Ls  in  prospect  unless  a 
special  congressional  and  public  committee  is  given  power  to  rescue 
the  air  force  from  the  admirals  and  generals. 

President  Roosevelt,  acting  largely  as  his  own  Navy  Secretary 
and  War  Secretary,  in  the  last  7  years  has  used  about  $7,000,000,000 
and  budgeted  two  billion  more  this  year  to  produce  results  which 
hl8  own  experts  now  say  are  inadequate 

So  this  week  he  will  ask  for  a  half  billion  or  so  more.  The  excuse 
Is  that  German  air  and  motor  superiority  in  Scandinavia  and  the 
low  countries  has  suddenly  revealed  our  weakness. 

T^iat.  of  course,  is  nonsense.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Billy  Mitchell, 
who  was  crudAed  by  the  admirals  and  generals,  the  "dumb  public" 
and  the  "armchair  strategists"  have  suspected  the  truth  which  the 
Army  and  Navy  "experts"  denied.  And  for  several  years  the  reports 
on  German  aviation  by  real  experts,  such  as  MaJ.  Al  Williams  (now 
a  civilian  who  can  talk) .  have  convinced  most  of  the  country  except 
It*  defense  chiefs. 

Even  the  European  war  Itself  did  not  convince  the  President  and 
his  favorite  admirals  and  generals.  Like  Neville  (Too  Late)  Cham- 
berlain, they  were  unwilling  to  shift  the  defense  budget  weight  to 
air  power  even  after  Poland  and  Finland.  The  deadly  German  use 
of  planes,  parachutists,  and  swift  mechanized  troops  today  In 
Holland  and  Belgium  is  not  new. 

The  American  press  reported  it  in  great  detail  last  September 
when  Hitler  swept  Poland.  But  in  his  new  defense  budget  the 
President  merely  upped  the  ante  breathUklngly  without  changing 
balance  from  ships  to  planes. 

Thus  there  ta  nothing  which  the  President  can  propose  now  that 
he  could  not  have  proposed  years  ago.  or  at  least  last  falL     Even 
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now  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  President  will  shift  the  balance 
from  ships  and  old-style  troops  to  planes  and  mechanized  trooi>s. 
For  to  make  that  shift  he  would  have  to  take  away  some  of  that 
budgeted  $2,000,000,000  from  the  admirals  and  old  generals  (and 
Congressmen  who  insist  on  keeping  useless  Army  Indian  "forts" 
In  their  States)   and  give  It  to  aviation  and  mechanization. 

The  anticipated  half  billion  request  will  not  begin  to  strike  a 
fair  balance  between  the  old  and  new  weapons  of  warfare.  Worse. 
It  probably  will  go  in  part  for  more  old-style  methods. 

Of  course  the  admirals  and  generals  will  accept  more  for  avia- 
tion, provided  they  first  get  more  for  their  old  pet  methods. 

Two  things  are  said  of  the  President,  who  bears  such  a  heavy 
responfiibllity : 

One  is  that  he  has  had  so  nuiny  other  governmental  and 
political  duties  it  has  been  impossible  for  him  to  function  well 
as  his  own  defense  secretary;  he  has  thus  been  the  victim,  even 
more  than  his  predecessors,  of  the  Army-Navy  bureaucracy.  That 
is  the  price  of  one-man  rule. 

The  other  is  that  his  sincere  pro-Ally  policy  led  him  to  give 
priority  in  American  aviation  production  to  Allied  orders  at  the 
expense  of  our  own.  Unfortunately,  the  Allies  double-crossed 
him.  Instead  of  placing  hea\7  orders  last  autumn,  permitting 
large  plant  expansion  and  bottleneck  breaking,  the  Allies  have 
not  placed  heavy  orders  here  even  yet. 

So  when  Chamberlain  missed  this  bus  he  also  made  Roosevelt 
miss  it.  And  now  when  the  Allies  at  last  are  ready— or  almost— 
to  use  American  Industry,  up  Jumps  public  opmion  demanding 
that  we  cancel  a  few  warship  plans  in  favor  of  an  American  air 
fleet. 

Thanks  to  the  Chamberlain-Roosevelt  delay  In  aircraft  orders 
our  plants  and  trained  mechanic  supply  at  this  late  date  are 
still  very  small.  Our  production  capacity  is  only  500  a  month. 
compared  with  Germany's  3.000  Prom  1  to  3  years  of  industrial 
expansion  will  be  required,  after  big  orders  are  placed,  before  they 
can  be  filled  promptly. 

In  antiaircraft  Runs  we  are  even  worse  off  After  spending 
about  $8,500,000  000  of  borrowed  money  on  defenses  in  the  last 
9  years  we  now  have  a  grand  total  of  less  than  300  antiaircraft 
guns — but  we  have  lots  of  unprotected  ships.  Likewise,  there  is 
a  shortage  of  pilots,  mechanics,  and  training  facilities. 

To  correct  these  and  similar  weaknesses  there  are  two  pro- 
posals: 

One  is  to  give  more  vast  sums  to  the  same  old  system. 
The  other  is  to  provide  a  spjecial  congressional  and  public  com- 
mittee  to   attempt  the   Job   in   which  the  admirals  and   generals 
have  failed — a  New  Deal  for  enlarged  aviation,  with  a  unified  AH 
Corps  equal  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

So  far  as  known,  the  President  Is  still  for  the  old  discredited 
system.  . 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dolly  News] 

The  Crisis 

(By   Ludwell  Denny) 

The  United  States  was  brought  closer  to  war  today  by  Germany's 
Invasion  of  the  low  countries. 

Dutch  possessions  in  this  hemisphere  are  near  the  Panama  Canal, 
naval  life  line  of  the  United  SUtes.  Any  Nazi  claim  to  those 
strategic  areas  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
imdoubtedly  would  be  challenged  by  this  Government— by  force  of 
arms  if  necessary. 

Those  territories  are  Dutch  Guiana  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 
The  latter  group  of  six  islands  off  the  Venezuelan  coast,  in  addition 
to  their  naval  and  air-base  importance,  have  the  chief  oU  refineries 
and  storage  facilities  of  Latin  America. 

Moreover,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  have  just  been  brought  under 
quasi  protecUve  relationship  by  the  unilateral  assertion  of  the 
Umted  States  Government  opposing  any  change  In  their  status. 
They  are  a  strategic  key  to  the  Philippines,  and  to  the  British  and 
French  far  eastern  empires 

They  are  also  the  chief  source  of  tin  and  rubber  upon  which 
American  peace  and  ^-ar  industries  depend. 

Any  danger  of  seizure  of  that  eastern  territory,  so  vital  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Allies,  presumably  would  come  from 
Japan,  which  has  been  driving  in  that  direction. 

The  recent  Washington  warning  apparenUy  sobered  Japan  and 
pleased  the  Allies,  but  was  received  coldly  by  the  Netherland  Gov- 
ernment. Despite  the  threat  of  Nazi  Invasion  then  present,  Holland 
declared  that  she  could  protect  her  eastern  possessions  without 
help  from  anyone  else.  That  proud  declaration,  however,  was 
generally  Interpreted  as  a  neoes-sary  diplomatic  gesture  of  confi- 
dence rather  than  as  a  final  policy  in  case  of  emergency. 

Of  the  two  dangers  of  United  States'  Involvement,  that  in  the 
Far  East  causes  even  more  concern  here  than  that  m  the  Panama 
Canal  area. 

Germanv  at  the  moment  is  less  able  to  attempt  seizure  of  the 
Dutch  West  Indies  or  Guiana  than  is  Japan  to  try  a  quick  ^rab 
at  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  most  of  his 
navy  is  engaged  in  Scandinavian  waters  or  bottled  up  in  home  bases 
by  the  British  Fleet.  Hitler  has  given  no  Indication  that  he  wants 
to  add  the  United  Stat<^  to  the  alliance  against  him. 

Thus  the  policy  question  which  faces  President  Roosevelt  today, 
regarding  the  Dutch  possessions  within  the  Monroe  Doctrme  zone. 


Is  not  so  much  whether  to  prepare  to  fight  Germany  now  or  whether 
to  take  so-called  preventive  action. 

That  In  turn  raises  this  related  question : 

Should  such  action  be  by  the  United  States  alone  an  the  owner  of 
the  Pananxa  Canal,  or  In  cooperation  with  other  pan-American 
nations? 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  act  without  obUln- 
Ing  the  consent  of  Holland — ^unless.  Indeed,  a  situation  is  created  by 
the  German  blitzkrieg  under  which  the  Dutch  Government  is  not 
flee  to  act  respontibly. 

The  greatly  increased  danger  in  the  Far  East,  resulting  from 
Hitler's  move  todajr.  was  foreseen  by  President  Roos.?velt.  He  not 
only  sent  virtually  the  entire  United  States  Fleet  to  the  far  Pacific 
for  "maneuvers,"  but  the  day  before  Hitler  struck  Holland  the 
President  ordered  the  American  Fleet  to  remain  between  Hawaii  and 
Japan. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  diplomatic  and  military  repercus- 
sions here,  there  is  also  the  immediate  effect  on  this  country  as  an 
Allied  supply  source.  Now  that  Nazi  planra  are  in  closer  bombing 
range  of  the  EnglLsh  coast,  and  the  Allies  are  exposed  again  in  all 
their  aerial  inferiority,  they  will  increase  their  rtish  orders  for  Amer- 
ican planes  and  other  equipment. 

More  important- — and  more  incalculable — is  the  psychological 
effect  of  all  this  on  the  Washington  Government  and  the  American 
public.  As  for  the  administration,  there  Is  not  much  it  can  do  to  be 
more  pro-Ally  short  of  actual  fighting.  But  In  this  campaign  period, 
on  the  eve  of  the  national  conventions  and  with  an  isolationist  Con- 
gress still  In  session,  the  President  must  nriove  carefully. 

Nobody  knows  whether  this  will  be  considered  by  him  "the  crisis," 
Which  his  close  friends  have  said  would  be  necessary  to  Induce  him 
to  run  for  a  third  term.  Of  course  the  thlrd-t<;rmlte8  are  certain 
this  is  It. 

It  Is  too  soon  to  get  Indications  here  for  the  effect  on  American 
opinion,  except  the  obvious  shock  of  this  latest  expected  but  dreaded 
advance  of  Hitler  toward  the  Atlantic.  Will  It  t>egln  to  crack  that 
vast  98-percent  majority  opposed  to  United  Stateu'  Involvement? 

Probably  the  answer  will  be  determined  more  tay  what  Hitler  and 
the  Japanese  do  next  than  by  the  wishes  of  America. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News] 

An  Emxmvi  Answeb 

(By   Raymond   Clapper) 

Although  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  do  so,  Winston  Churchill  has 
given  a  most  effective  answer  to  those  Americans  who  are  saying  that 
we  ought  to  get  Into  this  war  to  save  the  Allies. 

The  answer  is  carried  In  these  revealing  words  of  Churchill  In  the 
House  of  Commons:  "Our  numerical  deficiency  In  the  air — In  spite 
of  our  superiority  in  quality,  both  of  men  and  materials — condemns 
us,  and  will  condemn  tis  for  some  time  to  come,  to  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty,  suffering,  and  danger,  which  we  must  endure  with  flrmneaa 
until  more  favorable  conditions  can  be  established — as  they  as- 
suredly will." 

Time  and  again  Churchill  came  back  to  that  point,  emphasizing 
Allied  weakn'^sf  In  the  air.  and  the  time  that  will  Ije  required  to 
overcome  it.  Without  control  of  the  air,  the  British  could  not  use 
thetr  Navy  to  cut  off  the  Germans  in  Norway.  Plr  Samuel  Hoare,  air 
secreUry.  described  how  when  the  British  succeeded  In  establlBhlng 
an  airdrome  In  Norway,  a  mass  of  80  Nazi  bombers  s-wept  over  and 
destroyed  It  within  a  few  hours. 

The  Allies  have  man  p>ower  and  they  have  overwhelming  supe- 
riority In  sea  power.  But  warfare  has  changed  so  that,  until  they 
can  command  the  air,  their  other  factors  of  greater  strength  are 
held  latent. 

So,  as  was  pointed  out  here  recently,  what  more  can  we  do  for 
the  Allies  than  we  are  doing?  We  have  placed  our  entire  aircraft 
industry  at  their  dleposal.  American  Army  and  Navy  orders  give 
way  to  Allied  orders.  The  Allies  can  have  the  latest  models  that 
are  In  production.  They  have  ample  funds  with  which  to  buy  these 
planes.  Our  production  capacity  is  expanding  almost  miraculously. 
One  authority  says  it  is  now  at  the  rate  of  17,000  plane*  a  year  and 
by  the  end  of  1940  will  reach  an  annual  rate  of  25.000  planes.  Other 
estimates  are  lower,  but  In  any  case  our  capacity  Is  considerably 
ahead  of  Allied  purchasing. 

So  when  Winston  Churchill  says  the  reason  the  Allies  do  not 
have  the  Initiative  "is  our  failure  in  the  last  5  yearn  to  malntam, 
or  regain,  air  parity  with  Germany,"  he  points  in  the  very  direction 
in  which  the  United  States  is  helping  the  Allies  to  the  limit. 

Piir  many  months,  long  before  war  broke  out.  President  Roos.cvelt 
engaged  in  a  bitter  battle  with  Congress  over  his  determination  to 
throw  our  aircraft  Industry  into  the  service  of  the  Allies.  You 
recall  the  French  plane  Incident.  Before  the  war  troke  out.  Mr. 
I  R  )Osevelt  lugcd  Congress  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  so  that  planes 
might  be  shipped  to  the  Allies.  Losing  the  first  battle,  he  returned 
to  it  after  war  broke  out  and  succeeded  in  repealing  the  embargo. 

That  is  the  record  with  respect  to  American  aid  to  the  AllieK.  the 
kind  of  aid  of  which  they  are  in  most  need.  Could  we  do  any  more 
with  regard  to  supplying  planes  If  we  went  into  the  war? 

As  the  Allies  control  the  sea.  their  essential  commeice  moves  with 
little  difficulty  Our  Navy  would  be  of  little  use  to  the  British,  be- 
cause they  already  have  an  overwhelming  preponderance,  but  owing 
to  lack  of  air  strength  can  make  only  limited  use  of  It.  Not  even  a 
frontal  land  attack,  even  if  the  British  and  French  were  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice  In  men  that  would  be  required,  could  hope  to 
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Bucoeed  without  commasd  of  the  air.  or  at  least  a  flghtisg  chance 
for  It 

Judging  by  Ctiurchiirs  analysis,  the  Allies  expect  to  wait  some 
montba  until  they  achieve  greater  strength  In  the  air  and  then 
try  to  turn  the  tide.  Some  reliable  authorities  estimate  that  this 
point  Rhould  be  reached  next  fall,  with  the  aid  which  ts  being 
given  through  the  American  aircraft  Industry. 

If  that  Is  the  sltxiatlcn.  and  It  appears  to  be.  debate  as  to  whether 
we  should  enter  the  war  is  beside  the  point. 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News  J 

Onx  Man's  Opikion 

(By  Hugh  8.  Johnson) 

This  Is  the  way  to  get  mixed  up  In  other  peoples'  wars:  First 
you  sell  them  your  goods.  They  become  your  "best  customer." 
They  make  Jobs  for  your  unemployed  and  dividends  for  yo\ir  stoclts. 
When  their  purchases  have  become  an  important  part  of  your 
economy  they  run  out  of  cash. 

Your  business  is  threatened.  They  ask  for  credits.  Some  old 
boat  rockers  begin  to  croak  about  this.  Some  say.  •'Where  your 
treasure  is.  there  will  your  heart  be  also.  This  will  surely  compel 
you  to  send  armies  to  protect  your  dollars." 

Your  politlcans  reply,  "We  shall  never  send  an  American  mother's 

son  to  bleed  on  foreign  shores."     Your   best  ciistomers  add:   "We 

dont  want  your  military  assistance.     You  are  too  far  away.     Your 

-efforts  to  equip  and  transport  armies  would  interfere  with  your 

value  to  us  as  a  base  of  supplies." 

The  assurance  of  repayment  of  such  loans  Is  so  slender  that  no 
private  funds  are  available.  No  one  person  wants  to  risk,  but  If 
Congress  authorises  the  Treasury  to  loan,  all  the  people  will  be 
forced  to  risk  collectively  what  nobody  would  be  willing  to  risk 
individually. 

That  Is  reckless  statesmanship,  but  by  this  time  hysteria  and 
eroiotion  have  otisted  both  prudence  and  Judgment. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  sequence  there  has  been  growing  a 
sloganeering  stupidity.  "They  are  fighting  our  war.  They  are 
paying  in  blood.  We  shall  only  pay  in  dollars.  It  is  the  least  we 
can  do."  When  we  opened  a  credit  of  $3,000,000,000  to  the  Allies  In 
the  World  War  the  votes  In  the  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  were  unanimous.  TO  the  suggestion  that  Allied  bonds  were 
selling  below  par  the  answer  was:  "All  the  more  necessary  to  loan 
them  this  money  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  Interest."  When  one 
Congressman  said.  "They  vrill  use  It  to  retire  private  loans  else- 
where." Answer  was:  "Do  not  limit  or  qualify  the  use  of  this 
money."  When  mutual  guarantees  among  borrowers  was  suggested 
the  reply  was  (prophetically) :  "If  we  get  this  money  back  at  all 
•     •     •     we  shall  get  off  cheap." 

Thus  we  buy  an  interest  in  a  war  we  are  going  to  fight  with  goods 
and  dollars  but  not  with  blood — "just  a  few  divisions  as  a  token 
and  a  symbol  to  show  the  flag." 

Then  the  going  gets  tough.  We  are  In  to  the  eyebrows  on  the 
economic  and  sympathetic  side.  Oui  friends'  backs  are  "at  the 
wall."  The  whole  time  changes.  "Send  us  men.  If  they  haven t 
equipment,  send  them  In  their  undershirts." 

The  demands  on  us  become  almost  insulting  to  abandon  our 
organizations  and  commands  and  conscript  men  to  flght  luider 
foreign  flxkgs  and  officers. 

So  we  finance  most  of  the  cost  of  the  war  from  this  point  out 
for  ourselves  and  our  Allies.  We  pack  men  by  the  millions  like 
sardines  into  transports  and  send  them  untrained  into  battle.  We 
are  cursed  for  tardiness,  stinginess,  and  timidity.  Then  comes 
victory — maybe — and  we  leam  tbat  we  have  been  fooled  on  the 
war's  objectives.  The  victors  dldnt  share  our  Ideals,  and  under 
secret  treaties  they  take  all  and  leave  us  nothing — and  then  repudi- 
ate all  debts  and  vilify  us  for  even  asking  for  repa]rnient. 

This  is  otir  actual  World  War  experience,  neither  distorted  nor 
exaggerated.  We  are  going  throxigh  it  again  step  by  chuckleheaded 
step.  We  have  now  reached  the  stage  of  "we  don't  want  yoiu-  men. 
only  your  dollars."  and  "they  are  fighting  our  battles,"  and  "we 
will  help  them  by  everything  short  of  war,  but  not  an  American 
mother's  son  wUl  be  sent  abroad." 

"As  a  dog  retumeth  to  his  vomit,  so  a  fool  retiuneth  to  his  folly" 
(Proverbs  XXVI:  11). 

[From  the  Mew  York  Dally  News  of  May  14  and  the  Washington 
Tlme^Herald  of  May  15,  1940] 

IV  Ws  DrmtVKNx 

Yesterdsy  we  heard  Mlas  Martha  Breckenrldge  broadcast  over 
C,  B.  8.  the  heartrending  stories  of  varloiis  Belgian  and  Dutch 
refugee  children  in  Paris — how  some  ot  them  were  wounded,  how 
others  had  lost  parents  «-  older  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  hUt»- 
krelg,  how  all  of  them  were  miserable  little  victims  of  war. 

Whether  tntentlonally  or  not,  this  is  the  best  kind  of  interven- 
tionist propaganda,  becatiae  It  U  aimed  at  the  heart  of  America. 
So  was  the  President's  speech  last  Friday  night,  so  was  his  cable  to 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  so  were  Secretary  of  State  Hull's  Monday 
denunciations  of  the  Oerman  aggressors.  The  Breckenrldge  broad- 
cast. Incidentally,  remiiuled  us  of  W.  L.  White's  Rnn-Ruaa  war 
broadcasts  from  Helsinki,  said  to  have  inspired  Robert  E.  Sherwood's 
Interventionist  play,  Tben  EQiall  Be  No  Night,  a  play  with  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view  ttom  Mr.  Sherwood's  Idiot's  Delight. 


So  It  may  come  to  pass  that  our  sympathies  and  Indignation  win 
be  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  against  the  hell  of  war  that  we  shall 
decide  to  go  into  the  hell  ourselves. 

TAXIS   Ain>    ICKM 

If  we  do.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  we  will  all  bear  In  mind  two  things: 
( 1 )  That  we  must  expect  to  take  a  locul  cf  taxation  which  will  make 
present  taxes  seem  like  child's  play,  and  (2)  that  we  can  Intervene 
effectively  only  with  fighting  men,  using  the  latest  In  sclentinc 
weapons.  It  won't  help  the  Allies  for  us  to  send  them  merely 
sympathy. 

But  whether  we  Intervene  In  Europe  or  whether  we  are  cool  and 
wise  enough  to  escape,  still  we  shall  need  a  much  bigger  and  much 
better  Army  than  we  now  have. 

If  Hitler  wins  he  may  be  too  busy  licking  his  wounds  to  attack 
us  next.  On  the  other  band,  he  may  be  drunk  enough  with  the 
wine  of  victory  to  do  that  very  thing,  with  Japan  helping  him  For 
Insurance  we  need,  as  fast  as  we  can  create  it,  an  army  of  1,000.000 
mechanic-sergeants.     Among  these  should  be  40.000  or  50,000  pilots. 


Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HAMILTON  BASSO 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Basso  entitled  "Bxtrton  the  Bronc." 
which  appeared  In  the  April  22  Issue  of  the  New  Republic. 
This  analysis  of  the  character  of  one  of  our  colleagues  will 
doubtless  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional RlCORl). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  RepuUlc  of  Aprfl  22.  1940] 

BiniToif  TRX  BaoNc 
nrm  in  a  ssuzs  or  "hats  in  thz  ring" 


The  Whtd^er  household,  ordinarily  as  tranquil  as  most,  is  some- 
times dlsturt>ed  by  one  recurring  argument — whether  or  not  the 
Senator  from  Montana  should  retire  from  politics.  The  lone 
affirmative  voice  Is  that  of  Mr.  Whxkloi  himself  Like  a  sea  cap- 
tain growling  against  the  sea,  like  a  painter  threatening  to  be  a 
plumber,  so  does  the  Senator  occasionally  fume  against  the  life 
of  officialdom  and  protest  that  he  wants  to  get  away  from  It  all. 
These  periods  are  short-lived,  totaUy  forgotten  by  the  time  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Senate  convenes,  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  were  be  co  carry  out  his  threat  he  would  be 
one  of  the  imhspplest  people  in  the  world. 

Politics  has  a  different  meaning  for  different  men — a  meaivs  to 
power,  a  way  to  social  or  business  advancement,  a  chance  for  a 
soft  }ob,  even  a  lark.  It  may  also  be  a  method  of  personal  ex- 
pression: An  Instrument,  as  valid  as  any  of  the  arts,  with  which 
a  man  might  seek  to  impose  his  own  view — his  inner  vision.  If 
you  like — upon  the  world.  Ilie  administrations  of  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln,  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  were  such 
personal  expressions;  and  the  political  phenomenon  called  the 
kew  Deal  caiuiot  and  will  not  be  understood  until  it  Is  related 
to  the  character  and  personality  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Tb  BmnoN  KawtkAix  WKxauai,  a  New  Sngland  Yankee  with  the 
Uieeay  manners  of  a  westerner,  politics  is  also  a  means  of  personal 
expression.  Let  us  assume  that  each  phase  of  Mr.  Whxelcb's 
career  is  a  book  and  that  we  are  examining  the  collected  works  of 
a  writer  whose   name  has   been  nominated   for   the   Nobel   Prize. 

We  would  find  that  throtigh  this  work  of  a  lifetime  there  runs 
a  consistent  central  theme:  A  wllllngneas  to  forswear  the  imme- 
diate advantage  for  the  ultimate  good  and  a  battling  independence 
that  does  not  mind  sticking  its  neck  out.  We  would  also  find  a 
colorful  picttire  of  our  times  and  the  portrait  of  a  man  wbo  may 
be  called  the  forgotten  liberal  of  American  politics. 

Book  I.  Oo  West.  Young  Man.  Go  West:  Hudson.  Mass..  where 
Bmrroif  Wbexlo  was  bom  on  February  27.  1882,  is  one  of  those  New 
Xngland  towns  whlcb  have  developed  economically  and  polltlcaUy 
(to  filch  from  Mr.  William  Allen  Wtilte's  biography  of  CooUdge)  In 
accordance  with  the  Puritan  thesis  which  Jonathan  Bdwards  and 
Ootton  Mather  preached  as  a  religlovis  faith.    "To  work  and  to  ■ave," 
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Mr.  White  has  written,  "were  the  highest  human  virtues.  The 
Hamlltonian  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  property  class  to  rule  was 
tran.=lated  Into  the  shibboletii  of  the  times — brains  win  " 

Mr.  Whultr  lived  In  Hudson  until  he  was  20  years  old,  going  to 
the  public  schools  there  and  attending  a  business  college.  These 
were  fcmiative  years — yet.  while  the  mark  of  New  E^ngland  Is  upon 
him.  his  political  and  social  outlook  is  slngxilarly  unfettered  by  that 
propertied  philosophy  which  Calvin  CooUdge  held  to  his  heart  to  the 
end  of  his  days  In  one  respect,  however,  the  two  men  may  be  said 
to  be  alike — their  mutual  tendency  to  take  the  long  view  This, 
perhaps,  is  part  of  the  New  England  character — finding  expression 
in  such  piu-ases  as  "looking  to  the  morrow"  and,  more  obliquely, 
"good  fences  make  good  neighbors  "  From  a  half  year's  experience 
in  that  part  of  the  world  I  would  Judge  it  to  be.  Should  this  surmise 
be  correct,  Bitrton  Wheelers  principal  Inheritance  from  New  Eng- 
land is  the  long  view.  The  other  dominant  trait  of  his  character, 
his  rough-and-tumble  Independence,  Is  as  western  as  a  gulch 

After  completing  his  business-school  education,  Mr.  Wheeldi 
worked  as  a  clerk  and  stenographer  until  he  saved  enough  money  to 
go  to  college.  He  selected  Ann  Arbor  and  enrolled  in  the  Michigan 
Law  School.  For  a  New  Englander  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  aca- 
demic belt,  where  you  can't  throw  a  rock  without  hitting  a  Ph  D., 
this  In  Itself  wa.s  no  mean  klrking  over  of  traces.  It  was  the 
squire  of  Northampton's  proudest  boast,  for  example,  that  "no 
Coolidge  ever  went  West."  Mr.  Wheeler,  however,  was  no  CooUdge 
and  no  squire.  It  Is  even  pxisslble  that  he  was  not  altogether  happy 
In  Hudson,  for,  as  the  French  say  In  a  proverb,  happy  people  never 
emigrate. 

Law-student  Wheeler,  In  good  American  fashion,  worked  his  way 
through  college  by  waiting  on  tables  and  hiring  himself  out  as 
stenographer  to  »he  dean.  During  vacation  time,  to  support  himself 
further,  he  peddled  one  of  those  native  one-volume  encyclopedias 
that  tell  you  how  to  do  everything  from  boiling  an  egg  to  curing 
a  horse  of  heaves.  Orders  were  taken  on  foot  In  the  summer  and 
the  books  delivered  In  the  early  fall. 

This  phase  of  Mr  Wheelers  life  recalls  a  similar  episode  In  the 
career  of  another  Senator— the  late  Huey  P.  Long  The  Kingllsh. 
it  will  be  recalled,  was  at  one  time  a  lard  salesman,  and.  before 
he  had  taken  to  the  habit  of  having  reporters  on  the  paper  I 
worked  for  thrown  out  of  his  room,  he  once  told  a  group  of  us 
that  a  large  measure  of  his  political  success  was  due  to  the 
knowledge  he  gained  of  people  during  those  salesman  years.  Mr. 
Wheeler  gained  similar  knowledge  and.  in  addition,  a  wife.  He 
met  Mrs  Wheeler,  the  daughter  of  an  Illinois  farmer,  while  trying 
to   sell    her   father   a    book.      They   now   have   six   children 

Graduating  from  law  school  In  1905.  Mr.  Wheeler  pushed  farther 
westward  to  Tellurlde.  Colo.,  where  he  went  to  work  In  a  law 
office.  Not  quite  content,  anxious  to  have  an  office  of  his  own, 
he  soon  moved  en  to  Montana  and  to  Butte.  There  he  was  offered 
a  Job  In  another  law  office  at  $50  a  month  but  declined.  He  was 
thinking  of  going  elsewhere,  possibly  back  East,  when  there 
occurred  one  of  those  trivial  accidents  which  are  sometimes  more 
Influential  In  shaping  a  man's  life  than  major  events.  He  got 
Into  a  poker  game  and  was  thoroughly  fleeced.  Broke,  shorn,  per- 
haps more  grim  than  he  now  remembers,  he  went  around  to  the 
law  office  and  took  the  $50-a-month  Job.  Butte  has  been  his  home 
ever  since. 

Book  II  Meet  the  Interests:  As  cotton  quotations  are  to  the 
South,  as  the  corn  and  hog  market  Is  to  the  Middle  West,  so  Is 
the  price  of  copper  to  the  citizens  of  Butte.  And  copper.  In  Butte. 
Is  a  svnonvm  for  Anaconda  The  story  of  Anaconda,  a  subject  for 
a  book,  cannot  be  compressed  Into  a  paragraph.  Its  chief  essence, 
however.  Is  distilled  In  the  tale  that  tells  how  It  got  Its  name  Mike 
Hickey.  the  discoverer  of  the  Anaconda  mine  In  Butte,  was  much 
impressed  ')y  a  dispatch  that  told  of  the  last  military  pha.se  of  the 
CivU  War  "Grant's  army  encircled  the  Confederates  like  a  giant 
anaconda."  The  symbolism.  In  relation  to  the  economic  history 
of  Montana,  is  almost  too  apt. 

Butte  was  general  headquarters  for  the  copper  kings  who.  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  were  still  warring  for  the  right  to 
exploit  the  mineral  wealth  of  MonUna.  The  smell  of  politics  was 
almost  as  noxious  as  the  sulfur  dioxide  burned  from  the  ore 
before  It  was  sent  to  the  smelter.  Lawyer  Wheeler  woxild  have  no 
part  of  It  until.  In  1910.  he  was  nominated  on  a  "reform"  ticket 
and  elected  to  the  State  legislature.  Then,  in  his  first  attempt 
to  use  politics  as  an  Instrument  of  personal  expression,  out  stuck 
the  neck 

Thomas  J  Walsh  was  one  of  those  men  who.  like  Senator  George 
NoRRis,  help  to  Justify  American  democracy.  He  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  copper  Interests  and  the  copper  Interests  were  logically 
opposed  to  him  Wheeler  was  warned  that  if  he  supported  Walsh 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  he  might  as  weU  leave  Montana.  He 
was  told  that  his  political  career  would  be  over,  that  his  law  prac- 
tice would  disappear,  that  he  would  be  driven  out  of  Butte  Walsh. 
however,  was  the  hero  of  Mr.  Wheeiai's  early  manhood.  The 
threaU  only  served  to  get  his  mad  up — and  BtTRTOi*  Wheeler  Is 
somebody  to  reckon  with  when  he  is  on  the  prod.  He  campaigned 
for  Walsh,  and  started  bucking  the  InteresU,  and  Be  and  the 
interests  have  had  a  vendetta  ever  since. 

Walsh  was  defeated  but  in  the  next  election  he  swept  every- 
thing before  him.  Mr.  Whexlxr,  however,  bad  tougher  sledding. 
Running  for  attorney  general,  he  made  a  dismal  showing.  It 
looked  Uke  curtains,  and  the  Uiterests  scratched  his  name  off  their 


list  of  public  enemies,  but  Senator  Walsh  had  taken  a  deep  liking 
for  the  young  lawyer  and  In  1913  Induced  President  Wilson  to 
appoint  him  United  States  District   Attorney  for  Montana. 

The  shoe  was  now  on  the  other  foot  and  the  shoe  pinched  plenty. 
Wheeler  brought  as  many  Indictments  as  have  been  brought  re- 
cently In  Louisiana.  As  a  lawyer  he  is  what  other  lawj'ers  call  a 
bom  prosecutor.  This.  It  will  be  remembered,  was  during  the 
time  when  the  I  W  W  first  came  Into  prominence.  It  was  also 
a  time  of  steadily  mounting  war  hysteria.  Whfeler  by  refusing 
to  take  action  against  pacifists  and  the  militant  leaders  of  labor 
fired  a  hatred  In  Montana  even  more  Intense  than  that  ignited 
bv  Mr.  Roosevelt.  (The  President,  for  example,  has  never  been 
accused   of   being  a   spy   and  wanting  to  introduce  free  love.) 

The  blaze  of  hatred  shot  so  high  that  Senator  Walsh,  whose 
term  of  office  had  almost  expired,  was  told  that  all  hope  of  his 
reelection  was  gone  unless  Wheeler  were  sacked,  anwiiilng  to 
Jeopardize  Walsh's  career.  Mr.  Wheeler  resigned.  Alrr.ost  lmmi?dl- 
ately  he  was  offered  a  Federal  Judgeship.  He  declined,  saying  he 
wanted  "to  fight  It  out  with  the  people  of  Montana  "  The  long 
view  again. 

In  1920  (when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  running  for  vice 
President  on  the  Cox  ticket)  Mr.  Wheeler  ran  for  Governor,  backed 
by  the  Non-Par Usan  League  and  the  Labor  League.  Fvery  weapon 
w'a-s  used  agalr^t  him  except  the  Anaconda  smokestack.  It  Be<;ms 
unlikely  that  he  could  have  been  elected  that  year  urider  any  cir- 
cumstances but,  to  make  it  more  difficult,  the  country  was  voting 
Itself  back  to  "normalcy."  Wheeler,  like  nearly  every  other  non- 
Republican  candidate,  was  snowed  under.  He  made  however,  a 
deep  impression  on  the  people  of  Montana.  Two  years  later.  In 
1922.  he  wa.s  sent  to  the  Senate  for  his  first  term.  He  has  been  In 
the  Senate  ever  since  ,         ,  *v-  .,♦  •_ 

Book  III  Brand  Blotting:  One  of  the  puzzles  of  the  moment  Is 
how  Mr  Wheelers  reputation  as  a  liberal  managed  to  become 
blurred.  Yet  in  circles  that  ought  to  know  better,  his  right  to  the 
title  Is  sometimes  questioned.  Here  It.  a  man  who  ran  for  Vice 
President  on  the  La  FoUette  Progressive  ticket  (while  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  supporting  John  W  Davis . ,  who  was  one  of  the  spt'&r- 
heads  in  the  drive  that  led  to  the  exposure  of  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  who  has  always  championed  the  rights  of  labor  and  fought 
vigorously  in  defense  of  civil  liberties— well,  what  is  a  liberal?  one 

Is  t(  mpled  to  ask.  ._       ..         „..       .  »,... 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  the  victim 
of  what  Montana  cowpunchcrs  call  "brand  blotting."  This  Is  the 
phrase  used  to  describe  the  method  hy  which  a  brand  is  made 
indistinct  by  applying  heat  through  a  wet  sack  or  blanket.  The 
heat  In  Mr  Wheelers  case,  was  turned  on  by  the  professional 
new  dealers;  the  blanket  was  the  Supreme  Court  fight 

While  the  term  "liberal"  has  always  been  a  vague  one,  never  has 
It  been  quite  so  blurry  as  at  present  In  Washington,  and  especially 
In  the  inner  New  Deal  circles,  the  ultimate  lest  of  liberalism  se<?ms 
to  be  a  willingness  to  pledge  complete  fealty  to  President  Roose- 
velt This  tendency— and  I  hope  It  is  not  so  pronounced  as  I 
believe— first  became  noticeably  manifest  In  the  Supreme  Court 
fleht  The  Court  bill  was  used  as  a  kind  of  litmus  pajjer  to  tyj*  a 
man  as  either  "reactionary"  or  "liberal  "  Tliere  could  be  no  inter- 
mediate shadings.  Senator  Wheeler,  one  of  President  Roosevelt! 
earliest  backers,  a  defender  of  the  New  Deal  as  a  whole,  once  again 
found  himself  with  his  neck  out. 

The  story  begins  with  Teapot  Dome  and  former  Attorney  General 
Harry  M  Daughcrty.  In  January  1924,  after  the  scandal  had  been 
broken  Senator  Wheeler  Introduced  a  resolution  calling  u)X)n 
President  Coolidge  to  ask  Daugherty  to  resign.  He  also  demanded  a 
full  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  These  activities.  In 
time  forced  the  resignation  of  Daugherty.  but  not  before  he  put 
Private  Detective  Burns  on  Wheelers  trail  and  sent  a  small  army 
of  Department  of  Justice  agents  Into  Montana  to  "get  a  caseT 
These  agents  spent  several  months  in  MonUna  and  some  $250,iXX). 
and  finally  Wheeler  was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  unlawfully  receiv- 
ing money  as  a  retainer  fee  to  Influence  the  issuance  of  oil-  and 
gas-prospecting  permits.  .      ^  ^ 

The  case  was  too  flimsy  to  stand  up.  A  Senate  committee  headed 
bv  the  late  William  E  Borah  reported  no  foundation  for  the  charge, 
and  when  the  case  came  to  court  it  was  the  Department  of  Justice^ 
rather  than  Wheeler,  that  was  on  trial.  Wheeler  was  acquitted 
in  10  minutes,  but  to  this  day  his  dossier  remains  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  files. 

This  experience  was  deeply  influential  In  determining  his  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  Court  plan.  It  so  happens  that  in  the 
hullabaloo  raised  over  the  Supreme  Court,  lesser  details  of  the 
court  bill  were  largely  overlooked.  Wheeler  was  against  the 
method  proposed  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court,  but  he  was  even 
more  opposed  to  one  section  relating  to  the  lower  courts.  This 
would  have  permitted  any  administration  to  send  special  hand- 
picked  Judges  anywhere  in  the  country  to  try  cases  In  which  the 
Government  was  interested.  Senator  Wheeler  puts  his  side  of  the 
argument  very  simply.  "Where  would  I  be  today, "  he  asks,  "if 
Eteugherty  had  had  the  power  to  send  a  hand-picked  Judge  to 
try  me''  Where  would  anybody's  civil  llljertles  be?  A  weapon  like 
this  in  the  hands  of  some  other  President,  could  well  be  an 
instrument  of  destruction — cutting  down  our  guarantees  of  liberty 
and  extinguishing  our  rights  to  freedom  of  ^)eech,  of  action,  and 

of  religion."  • 

This    it  may  be  held,  was  another  example  of  his  tendency  to 
take  the  long  view— but  long  views.  In  Congress  during  the  Court 
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flght.  were  ftt  a  dlacount.  Then.  too.  Senator  Wkkelzk  found  him- 
self m  the  ctirloiiB  position  of  being  a  hero  to  the  very  groups  and 
Interests  that  had  previously  damned  him  as  a  "red."  Such 
groups  and  Interests  found  his  liberalism  most  bandy  for  their 
purpose.  "If  a  liberal  llJce  Whzkub  Is  against  this  bill."  the 
argument  went.  "It  must  be  a  dangerous  proposition."  80.  since 
politics  Is  politics,  it  was  good  strategy,  even  imperative  strategy, 
for   the  administration  to  blot  the   WmzLn  brand. 

There  are  political  fashions  In  Washington  as  there  are  intel- 
lectual fashions  In  New  York — and  hangers-on.  In  the  wake  of 
the  whale  that  Is  F.  D.  R..  In  the  leaser  wakes  of  the  inner  circle, 
thotiaands  of  little  minnows  are  happy  to  follow.  Let  the  whale 
lash  Its  flukes,  or  blow  Its  spout,  and  all  the  minnows  dart  off  to 
speed  the  news — via  gossip,  via  dinner  tables,  via  typewriters. 
This  is  what  Is  generally  called  being  on  the  "inside."  80.  when 
the  brand  blotting  started.  It  became  a  political  fashion  to  point 
out  that  BrnrroN  Whcblbi's  past  career  had  been  done  with  mir- 
rors and  that  he  really  was  a  "reactionary"  at  heart.  This  fashion 
has  run  its  course  (the  coup  de  grace  being  the  Wlilte  House's 
admlMion  that  Senator  WHcsLca  would  be  acceptable  as  a  Vtoe- 
Prexldential  eandldat«),  btit  It  was  sufBclently  poeular  a  few 
months  ago  to  cau««  sntns  peopls  to  dli«ccver  in  Mr  WKcrLKS's 
vote  for  a  tax  on  foreifpi  copper  a  sign  that  he  bad  "sold  out"  to 
Anaconda — tbotigh,  as  the  prssident  of  the  International  Union  of 
Mtris,  Mill,  and  StnslUr  Worksrs  t«atined,  he  cast  hts  vote  up^m 
"information  supporting  our  contentions  ttist  there  should  be  do 
redtictlon  in  the  tariff  on  copper  " 

Book  IV:  The  Chicago  Cup  The  odds  scslnst  Mr  Wkkcles  in 
tht!  Jtiljr  claMlc  are  bslng  quoted  at  30  to  1  Under  diffrrent 
cireumatancas,  thay  might  not  be  so  high  because  any  handlcspper 
would  be  compelled  to  list  the  following  sdvantages:  A  liberal 
record,  the  friendship  of  tx>th  houses  of  laljor.  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  domestic  sffalrs  gained  through  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senata  Conuntttee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  plus  his  long 
and  ooncantrated  fttidy  of  the  railroad  problem,  a  strong  and 
well-reasoned  stand  against  intervention  In  Europe. 

A  bookmaker  prejudiced  In  Mr.  Whzeucb's  favor  would  be 
tempted  to  add  one  thing  more — the  long  view.  Most  of  oflldal 
Washington  Is  as  hypnotized  by  November  1940  as  a  Hindu  fakir 
Is  by  bis  navel.  This  Is  understsndable;  and  Mr.  Whctucb  Is  alno 
glancing  at  the  calendar.  But  he  takes  considerable  time  out. 
as  any  study  of  his  recent  addresses  and  writings  will  reveal,  to 
look  Into  the  future.  "The  biggest  Job  In  the  next  10  or  IS  years." 
he  understands.  "Is  the  preservation  of  American  democracy. 
Everything  we  do  now  ought  to  be  examined  with  that  in  mind." 

I  am  in  no  position  to  state  Mr.  WnzEuot's  economic  pllosophy 
In  full.  That,  properly,  is  his  Job.  I  woxild  assume,  however,  that 
it  Is  Infused  with  the  basic  morality  of  the  New  Deal  and  that  his 
domestic  program  would  be  a  renewed  effort  to  drive  further  in 
the  direction  of  economic  democracy.  I  would  also  assume  that 
while  he  might  be  willing  to  bargain  nonessentials  to  gain  essen- 
tials, to  use  the  democratic  Instrument  of  compromise,  his  hard- 
headed  independence  would  frequently  discomfit  bis  foes  and 
sometimes  bis  friends.  I  would  furtber  assume  that  bis  long-time 
defense  of  civil  liberties  has  been  a  sincere  expression  of  personal 
belief  and  that,  as  President,  this  expression  would  continue. 
And  I  would  not  t>e  surprised  to  find  him.  should  he  spend  4 
years  in  the  White  House,  as  admired — and  as  hated — as  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

BuitTOM  Whzxlxk  would  like  to  be  President.  (He  Is  totally  dis- 
interested In  the  Vice  Presidency  and  has  given  me  permission  to 
say  that  he  frill  not  accept  it  under  any  circumstances.)  The 
Senator,  however.  Is  under  no  illusions.  He  knows  that  if  Mr. 
Roosevelt  turns  thumbs  down  on  his  candidacy.  thumlTs  down  it 
win  be.  It  Is  not  to  be  concluded,  though,  that  should  the  thumb 
turn  down  it  will  be  because  be  Is  not  a  liberal.  Politics  Is  not 
conducted  in  an  emotional  vacuum;  men  have  personal  rela- 
tionships. As  for  Mr.  Whxxlzb's  liberalism,  his  career  is  his  best 
testlnuinial — and  the  liberal  forces  of  this  country  should  not 
make  the  unforgivable  mistake  of  denying  one  of  their  own  kind. 

Hamilton  Basso. 


Continuance  in  Public  OflSce  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  Means  War  for 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1940 

Mr.  TINKHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  startling  new  evidence  bas 
coxae  to  light  this  past  week  ctf  the  war  intentions  of  the 


present  administration.  It  is  convincing  proof  that  con- 
tinuance In  public  olDce  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  means  war  for  the  United  States. 

Testimony  at  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hearing 
in  New  York  last  week  disclosed  that  plans  had  been  formu- 
lated by  the  administration  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
overseas  via  the  port  of  New  York.  The  witness,  the  chairman 
of  the  General  Committee  of  Port  Traffic  of  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  a  man  of  high  probity,  in  discussing 
questions  of  congestion  in  New  York  harbor,  said: 

Plans  at  present  are  set  up  for  the  possible  transportation  of 
troops. 

This  disclosure,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  thai  ^.^- 
islatlon  for  the  conscription  of  man  power,  for  the  conscrip- 
tion of  business  and  wealth,  for  the  Imposition  of  conflMratory 
taxes,  and  for  censorship  and  espionage,  has  already  b^en 
drafted  and  is  embodied  In  bills  pr^ndlng  In  the  Congress,  can 
in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  the  repeated  assertions  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  that  American  participa- 
tion in  European  war  Is  not  contemplated.  It  is  a  complete 
contradiction  of  such  assertions.  It  proves  such  assertions 
to  be  mendacious  and  Intended  to  deceive  the  American 
people.  The  American  people  should  be  made  aware  of  their 
danger  and  be  made  to  realize  that  thos«  now  in  charge  of 
our  Government  are  bent  on  war.  In  order  to  avoid  war, 
they  must  remove  from  leadership  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Hull 


Menu  Illustrating;  Dinner  on  Which  W.  P.  A. 
Worker  Has  to  Subsist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15.  1940 


MENU  WORKED  OXJT  BY   BtTREAU   OP   HOME   ECONOMICS 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

RzLirr  DiNNm 

National  Press  Club.  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  14.  1940.  6:39  P.  M. 

uxsv 

Beef  stew:  Cent» 

a  ounces  beef  at  19  cents  per  pound 2.37 

%  carrot  at  13  for  13  cents 39 

V4  onion  at  24  for  20  cents. .  21 

%  potato  at  20  for  16  cents .40 

V^  slice  of  bread  at  7  cents  per  loaf .  20 

Coffee  at  12  cents  per  pound .  52 

1  teaspoon  sugar  at  10  pounds  for  47  cents .  18 

Canned  milk  at  4  cans  for  25  cents .  20 

1  pat  oleomargarine 25 

1  canned  prune .28 


Tbtal  cost 


5  00 


This  meal  Is  based  upon  the  budget  of  the  average  woman  worker 
on  W.  P.  A.,  who  receives  a  monthly  wage  of  S44.  of  which  $16.91 
Is  spent  for  food.  Assuming  she  has  an  average  family  (3.7  for 
W.  P.  A.  and  relief  workers,  according  to  W.  P.  A.),  she  can  spend 
6  cents  per  person  per  meal. 

This  figure  was  also  used  by  Mr  Mllo  Perkins.  President  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation.  In  his  pcunphlet  The 
Challenge  of  Underconsumption  as  the  average  per  capita  per  meal 
budget  of  relief  families 

The  menu  was  worked  out  by  the  Bureau  ctf  Home  Economics. 
United  States  DepartSMnt  of  A^culture. 
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America  and  the  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


SDrrORIAIJB  FROM  TUB  WASHTNOTCm  DAILY  NEWS  AND  THE 
WASHINGTON   TIMX8-HZRALD 


Mr.  LXJNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk  unanimout  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racou  two  editorials,  one 
under  the  heading  "Swap."  published  In  the  Washington 
News  of  today,  which  refers  to  DefotUtlons  for  the  British 
and  French  West  Indies  to  apply  on  defaulted  debU  now  past 
dtic  and  owing  from  the  great  British  Empire  and  the  power- 
ful French  Empire.  Why  not?  Uncle  Sam's  taxpayers  want 
to  know— why  not? 

The  other  editorial  refers  to  Jlmmle  Oerard,  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  member  of  the  British  nobility,  who  urges  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  European  war,  which  is  perfectly  natural, 
coming  from  a  man  who  holds  a  title  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  King.  The  latter  editorial  is  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  odC  May  15,  1940] 

■WAT 

Already  agitation  has  begun  for  changes  in  the  Johnson  Act  and 
the  Neutrality  Act,  In  order  to  permit  loans  to  the  Allies. 

If  we  learned  anjrthlng  from  the  last  time  it  is  that  we  must 
never  again  lend  to  nations  at  wcu-.  unless  we  are  reconciled  to 
defaults  and  to  such  recriminations  as  have  poisoned  American- 
European  relations  for  two  decades. 

Yet.  if  Germany's  air  power  does  not  win  this  war  within  a 
few  weelLS  or  months;  If  this  is  to  become  a  war  of  exhaustion — 
which  is  the  only  tjrpe  of  war  the  Allies  can  hope  to  win — then  It 
Is  Inevitable  that  the  United  States  and  other  Amerlcsoi  republics 
Win  come  to  grips  with  the  issue  of  Allied  flnanclng. 

If  we  made  outright  gifts  of  money  or  war  supplies,  we  would 
be  on  the  thin  Ice  of  belligerent  partlsanahtp.  which  might  involve 
another  A.  E.  F. 

If  we  lent  the  money,  the  same  thing  might  happen:  and.  himian 
nature  being  what  It  Is.  we  would  once  ag&n  become  the  maligned 
and  embittered  creditor  In  post-war  years.  "Loan  oft  loses  both 
Itself  and  friend." 

Would  the  only  alternative  l>e  to  choke  off  supplies,  even  if  Ger- 
ms n  victory  were  thereby  guaranteed? 

No;  we  think  the  Allies  have  a  better  'oit. 

And  we  think  the  Americans  have  a  happier  choice  than  to  sit 
idle  while  the  dictators  overrun  the  nations  of  western  ETurope. 
nations  whose  defeat  would  Intimately  invcrfve  the  geogrt^hy  and 
poilUcs  of  this  hemisphere  because  ot  their  nimierous  colonial 
outposts  In  our  waters. 

When  a  private  Individual  Is  out  of  money  and  unable  to  borrow, 
he  cashes  In  some  of  his  assets  to  meet  the  emergency. 

There  is  no  reason  why  nations  shouldn't  do  the  same.  If  the 
Allies  get  hard  pressed  they  can  relinquish  sovereignty  over  their 
Western  Hemisphere  holdings — at  a  fair  price — and  use  the  proceeds 
for  the  planes  and  other  equipment  they  need. 

And  it  would  be  only  enlightened  self-interest  for  the  American 
repubUcs  to  pay  that  fair  price — even  a  good  price,  as  friendly  buy- 
ers— and  run  up  a  pan-American  flag  over  the  British.  French,  and 
Dutch  possessions  In  and  around  the  Caribbean. 

We  stiggest  this  as  a  project  to  be  undertaken  by  all  Interested 
American  republics— the  Islands  and  possessions  to  be  governed 
under  a  pan-American  mandate. 

The  United  States  Itself  has  no  imperial  ambitions.  It  is  not 
loolclng  for  more  real  estate.  "Manifest  destiny"  is  a  dead  phrase 
here. 

But  in  common  with  our  sister  republics  we  do  have  a  vital  stake 
In  securing  the  defense  of  this  hemisphere.  And  therein  lies  the 
tremendous  value  to  us  of  these  strategic  holdings:  The  British 
Bermudas.  580  miles  off  North  Carolina:  the  British  Bahamas,  east 
of  Florida;  British  Jamaica,  south  of  Cuba;  the  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (principally  owned  by  Britain 
and  France),  which  form  a  circle  protecUng  the  northern  coast  of 
South  America  and  the  Panama  Canal;  the  Dutch  Islands  of 
Curacao  and  Arut>a,  closer  still  to  the  Oaaal;  the  British,  French, 


and  Dutch  Ouianas,  on  the  South  Amerlesn  mainland;  British 
Hondiu-as,  north  of  the  Canal. 

Some  of  these  holdings,  like  Dutch  Curacao  and  British  Trltil- 
dad.  are  economically  important;  others  are  white  elephants;  they 
would  be  economic  liabilities  like  our  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
Rico.  But  they  would  be  worth  a  big  price  tMcauae  of  their  im- 
portance to  the  naval  and  aerial  defense  of  the  Americas. 

Hiese  possessions  have  no  military  value  to  Britain.  France,  and 
Holland,  who  contemplate  no  aggression  in  this  hemisphere.  But 
to  the  Americas,  to  the  United  States  in  jjartictilar,  their  intrlnsle 
worth  would  be  greatly  augmented  by  their  strategic  vUue  in 
the  naval  and  aerial  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Consider  ths 
cost  of  doubling  our  Navy,  which  would  t>e  a  plain  necessity  if  ths 
swift  acceleration  of  aggressive  technique  were  to  make  the  present 
defensive  outposts  of  the  Panama  Canal  inadequate. 

The  best  definition  we  ever  heard  of  trade  was  this:  Ths  process 
by  which  two  men  get  what  each  wants,  both  parting  with  what 
neither  needs,  both  profiting  by  what  neither  loses. 

The  trade  here  proposed,  where  the  Allies  wovUd  get  What  they 
must  have  to  defend  themselves  and  where  ths  Amerleas  would 
secure  these  dsfenslvs  outposts  against  tbs  possibility  of  a  Mad 
claim,  would  be  Just  sticb  a  deal. 

(Prom  ths  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  18,  1M01 


Bvrron  wi  mxitd  ovs  owm  svsiwi 


MOMOftASLB  JIMMIB 


The  Honorable  James  W.  Oerard,  Worid  War  Arotx— ador  to  Ocr« 
many,  recently  emerged  from  a  limcbsoD  witli  PrssUisot  RoossvsiS 
sli  full  of  pep  and  glneer. 
Said  the  Honorable  James; 

"We  can't  let  Germany  win  tbs  war. 

"A  German  victory  would  t>e  a  great  danger  to  this  country." 

Everyone  Is  shoclud  at  the  exceeses  of  war. 

Everyone  is  horrified  at  the  useless  and  unnecessary  slstighter. 

But  bow  can  we  improve  this  deplorsble  slttutlon  by  plunging 
our  people  Into  this  maelstrom  of  murder? 

We  must  not  proceed  recklessly  and  impulsively  in  such  an  im- 
portant matter  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  perhaps  to 
the  existence  of  otir  country. 

Perhaps  this  European  war  is  our  war:  and  perhaps  it  is  not. 

Perhaps  the  last  European  war  was  properly  our  war;  and  perhaps 
it  was  not. 

Maybe  every  European  war  is  our  war;  and  maybe  it  is  not. 

Bitoybe  every  Asiatic  war  is  our  war. 

Maybe  we  should  participate  In  every  conflict  everywhere  and 
decide  when  and  how  and  by  whom  It  shall  be  won;  or  maybe  ws 
should  mind  our  own  American  business  and  look  after  our  own 
peace  and  otu  own  people. 

Mayt>e  It  Is  a  great  danger  to  this  country  not  to  interfere  In 
foreign  conflicts:  and  maybe  It  is  a  much  greater  danger  to  be  a 
perpetual  and  pernicious  busybody,  meddling  In  things  we  cannot 
help  and  in  which  we  might  do  much  harm — bringing  death  and 
disaster  to  ovir  own  coiintry  and  our  own  people,  and  unnecessarUy 
inviting  invasion  and  destruction  here  at  home. 

Let  us  consider  carefully  what  we  got  out  of  the  last  war  before 
we  rush  into  another,  and  let  us  figure  out  accurately  how  much 
strength  and  resource,  how  much  money  and  manpower  we  are  going 
to  have  left  to  defend  our  own  country  if  we  have  dissipated  every- 
thing we  possess  mixing  in  the  quarreLs  of  others. 

Furthermore,  Honorable  James,  what  do  you  mean  by  "we"  when 
you  say: 

"We  can't  let  Germany  win  the  war." 

You  certainly  cannot  mean  yourself  and  the  President,  or  you 
would  have  said  so — and  he  would  have  said  so. 

Maybe  you  mean  by  "we"  the  Honorable  James  Gerard  and  the 
Honorable  James  Cromwell,  the  two  honorable  Jinunles? 

Both  are  important,  both  are  impulsive,  both  are  belligerent. 

The  Honorable  Cromwell  also  is  intensely  anxious  that  "we" 
should  save  the  world  again  for  democracy;  Imt  neither  does  he 
explain  who  "we"  are. 

Nobody  has  heard  of  his  doing  any  personal  saving. 

Nobody  has  heard  of  his  enlisting  in  the  Foreign  Legion  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

He  IB  too  busy  running  for  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  attend  to 
such  trivial  details. 

He  18  too  dignified  and  too  prosperous  to  get  mussed  up  in  tbs 
disagreeable  mud  and  blood  of  battle. 

No;  "we"  cannot  mean  the  Honorable  James  Gerard  and  the 
Honorable  James  CromweU. 

There  will  probably  be  no  ambassadorial  escadrille  formed  tn 
which  these  two  bellicose  gentlemen  will  participate. 

Jlmmle  Cromwell  is  too  busy,  and.  Jlmmle  Gerard,  you  are  too  old. 

You  were  too  old  to  enlist  In  the  last  war,  and  you  are  a  quarter 
of  a  century  older  now. 

You  did  your  part,  to  be  sure.  You  were  a  good  Ambassador, 
and  you  wrote  a  good  IxxA  on  the  Kaiser  and  sold  it  to  Warner 
Bros,  for  a  good  propaganda  picture. 

But  you  did  not  actually  get  down  in  the  trenches,  and  you  do 
not  repose  under  one  of  those  little  rented  white  crosses  in  France, 
and  you  are  perfectly  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  with  no  bullet  holes 
through  you. 

So,  obviously,  "we"  does  not  mean  you. 

Well,  whom  does  it  mean? 

It  means  tHe  young  blood  of  America. 
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It  m«ifi«  the  voathm'  bor^  from  18  to  20  -*.«•. 

It  m«m»  the  yoiing  men  ju»t  starting  out  In  life,  from  SO  to  35. 

It  means  the  youiiK  fellow*  from  25  to  30.  who  h«ve  got  good 
jota  and  food  proapecta.  and  who  are  making  their  way  In  the 
world,  hopefully  and  helpfully.  ^    .     _.        _w 

It  means  the  itrong.  healthy,  happy  youth  of  America,  who 
mitft  take  their  health  and  strength  across  the  seas  and  com© 

XMck If  they  do  come  back — tHt>ken  In  body  and  mind — ^lame 

perbap*.  blind  perhape.  bedridden  perbaps,  wounded  or  abell- 
Bbocked:  nerres  gone,  health  gone,  strength  gone,  hope  gone,  pros- 
pecU  gone,  Joba  filled,  sweethearts  married— wholly  spent  In  spirit 
and  handicapped  In  life— utterly  nolfloed  to  a  sordid  quarrel 
that  Is  not  theirs. 

A  quarrd  that  has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  will  go  on 
few  centuries. 

A  quarrel  our  ancestors  came  to  this  new  land  to  avoid. 

A  quarrel  we  abolished  here  when  they  made  the  separate,  con- 
flicting Colonies  all  one  harmonious  Nation. 

A  quarrel  we  can  nerer  solve  over  there,  but  which  can  ruin 
our  country  and  our  people  if  we  beoonve  involved  in  it. 

No.  "we"  doe  not  mean  all  but  withered  last  leaves  upon  the 
tree— like  you.  Jimmle,  and  like  the  writer  of  this  column. 

It  means  the  useful,  hopeful,  valuable  youth   of  this  country, 
whom  we  in  our  older  wisdom — our  accumulated  experience  and 
■"x^our  sincere  patriotism.  If  we  have  any — should  protect  against  the 
foUy  and  futility  of  war.  and  should  preserve  for  their  own  happi- 
ness and  welfare,  and  for  worthy  serrlces  to  their  native  land. 

And  finally.  Jimmle— a  familiar  ^>pellation  which  40  years  of 
friendship  permits — what  harm  will  It  do  this  country  If  either 
of  these  misguided  combatants  wins  in  this  war  or  another? 

If  Kigland  wins,  we  will  get  along  with  her  as  amicably  in 
the  future  as  we  have  In  the  past. 

She  controls  Canada  and  British  Columbia  and  British  Ouiana 
and  many  of  the  West  Indies  on  this  hemisphere,  but  that  does 
not  In  the  least  prevent  amicable  relations. 

We  have  only  had  two  wars  with  her  in  160  years. 

If  Germany  wins,  we  will  maintain  friendly  relations  with  her 
If  we  want  to. 

She   controls  two   large   provinces    in   South   America,   say   you. 

What  of  it?  She  has  controlled  them  for  many  years,  and 
nothing  disadvantageous  to  us  has  happened  there. 

We  have  had  only  one  war  with  Germany  In  a  century  and  a 
half — and  that  one  a  war  that  we  went  into  of  our  own  volition 
and  initiative. 

The  only  thing  which  would  prevent  our  getting  along  with 
other  nations  is  not  minding  our  own  business. 

The  oDly  thing  which  prevents  those  otber  nations  from  getting 
along  wltb   each   otber  Is  not  minding  their  own  btuslness. 

Suppose,  Jimmle.  that  we — you  and  I — mind  our  own  business. 

Suppose,  too.  that  "we" — the  real  youth  of  America,  who  would 
have  to  fight  this  war — also  be  allowed  to  mind  their  own  business, 
and  to  have  some  business,  some  happiness,  some  peace  and  pros- 
perity, some  security  for  home  and  family  and  country  to  mind. 
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HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1940 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  pertinent 
thoughts  bearing  on  the  campaign  issues  of  1940,  taken  from 
my  WeAly  News  Letters: 

aaciFaocAL-TBAoa  nocMAM 

The  tariff  act  of  1934  transferred  the  tariff -making  power 
from  Congress  to  the  President,  and  the  President  in  turn 
delegated  the  power  to  that  outstanding  free-trader,  Cordel! 
Hull,  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hull  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  best  way  to  preserve  peace  is  to  let  down  all  trade 
barriers  so  that  there  may  be  free  and  unrestricted  exchange 
of  commodities  between  nations,  llie  low  tariff  base  upon 
which  this  Nation  is  now  operating  is  one  of  the  causes  of  our 
prolonged  depression.  It  virtually  amounts  to  free  trade, 
and  free  trade  and  Jobs  do  not  go  together.  Organized  labor 
understands  this  and  opposes  the  reciinrocal- trade  program. 
rasM  EXPOiTS  decbxass,  farm  imposts  incbkasc 

IXiring  1939  our  competitive  farm  imports  were  greatly 
increased  over  the  farm  impoarta  of  1938,  and  oar  farm  exports 


were  almost  cut  In  half  during  the  same  time.  The  American 
fanner  should  be  his  own  Judge  as  to  whether  he  has  been 
helped  or  injured  by  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  How 
many  times  have  you  gone  into  a  store  and  found  crowding 
the  shelves  manufactured  articles  labeled  "Made  in  Japan." 
"Made  in  Oermany."  or  "Argentine  beef"?  This  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  failure  to  protect  our  own  market  for  our  own 
people.  The  continuance  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
will  mean  a  continued  increase  In  our  farm  imports,  and  a 
continued  decrease  in  our  farm  exports. 

PIjaN    COMMON    SENSK 

Admission  into  America  of  foreign -grown  products  which 
compete  directly  with  American  farm  products  can  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  It  can  only  have  the  effect  of  increasing  our 
surpluses,  reducing  our  prices,  forcing  more  American  land 
out  of  production,  and  driving  more  American  farmers  from 
the  land.  Any  tariff  revision  made  through  a  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  that  affects  agriculture  should  be  made  with 
the  greatest  of  care  at  any  time,  but  never  should  it  be  made 
during  a  time  when  prices  are  already  depressed.  The  very 
uncertainty  or  doubt  concerning  the  effect  of  the  tariff  re- 
vision further  depresses  the  prices,  and  the  farmers'  pocket- 
book  is  bound  to  suffer. 

ruxxrax  Arm  ?  txabs 

The  theory  under  which  the  New  Deal  took  over  and  regi- 
mented farm  operations  was  that  supply  would  be  controlled 
to  meet  demand;  that  prices  would  be  stable  and  the  farmer 
would  make  a  profit  on  his  operations.  Instead  of  making  a 
profit,  he  is  getting  a  hand-out  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Experiments  that  defy  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  supply  and 
demand  and  then  make  up  to  the  victims  by  "a  gentle  rain  of 
checks"  from  Washington  are  not  getting  the  farmer  any- 
where. Market  prices  last  Octol)er,  before  war  was  declared,, 
were  lower  than  when  the  visionaries  took  charge.  What  the 
American  fanner  wants  is  stability  and  progress,  not  checks 
for  acting  as  agricultural  guinea  pigs  for  a  lot  of  socialistic 
theorists. 

CATTtXMCN  BURNU)  VT 

The  fact  that  the  President  used  the  White  House  sound- 
ing board  to  disparage  American  beef,  and,  in  effect,  urged 
the  country  to  patronize  Argentine  beef  t>ecause  it  was  better 
and  cheaper  has  neither  been  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  The 
huge  increases  in  imports  of  both  cattle  and  wool,  shown  by 
the  official  figtires  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  are  now 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  During  the  first  6  months  of  1938 
cattle  imports  into  the  United  States  totaled  242,584  head, 
valued  at  $4,087,205,  while  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1939  cattle  imports  totaled  486,497  head,  valued  at  $11,688,- 
106.  During  the  first  6  months  of  1938  wool  imports  totaled 
25.415,500  pounds,  while  during  the  first  0  months  of  1939 
wool  imports  totaled  116,801.000  pounds.  It  is  no  use  telling 
the  American  cattlemen  that  these  huge  increases  in  cattle 
imports  do  not  hurt  them,  because  they  know  these  imports 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  prices  and  deprive  them  of  a 
market  that  rightfully  belongs  to  them.  "Rie  cattlemen  of 
the  West  have  become  tired  of  being  made  the  goat  in  a 
good-neighbor  policy  of  doubtful  value. 

r.utMZKS  TAXz  Noncr 

Argentina  is  a  direct  competitor  in  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
poultry,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  flax  production 
with  our  American  farmers.  In  fact.  Argentina  Is  an  agri- 
cultural country,  pure  and  simple;  yet  our  State  Department 
tried  its  best  to  enter  into  a  trade  agreement  with  Argen- 
tina the  result  of  which  could  only  mean  imports  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  compete  with  the  products  of  American 
farms  in  exchange  for  American  manufactured  products. 
Our  farmers  should  feel  relieved  that  the  negotiations  with 
Argentina  have  been  broken  off  temporarily. 

ROW   LONG? 

How  long  can  we  expect  the  American  farmer — and  I  care 
not  whether  he  lives  in  Florida  or  Illinois — to  continue  to  sell 
the  products  of  his  laiMl  labor  below  cost  of  production  be> 


cause  of  forced  competition  with  peon  labor,  many  of  whom 
go  barefoot  the  year  round  and  whose  sole  wardrobe  con- 
sists of  a  cotton  shirt  and  a  pair  of  patched  overalls?  We 
simply  cannot  compete  with  him  unless  we  get  down  to  his 

living  levels. 

HI  orrs  rr  coMnra  and  oooro 

Under  the  former  high  protective  tariff  the  American 
farmer  was  penalized  so  the  American  manufacturer  could 
have  the  domestic  market.  Under  the  present  reciprocal - 
trade  agreements  the  American  farmer  Is  being  penalized  so 
the  American  manufacturer  can  build  up  his  foreign  market. 
The  American  farmer  therefore  has  been  getting  it  both 
coming  and  going.  When  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  was  passed  6  years  ago  the  American  farmer  was  promised 
that  the  American  market  would  be  preserved  for  him  and 
that  the  agreements  would  furnish  him  a  larger  export  mar- 
ket. Now  what  does  the  record  show?  According  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the  average  annual  im- 
ports of  competitive  farm  products  for  the  5-year  period 
before  the  agreements  amounted  to  $495,000,000  per  ye&T, 
while  the  average  annual  imports  of  competive  farm  imports 
for  the  5-year  period  since  the  agreements  has  been  $616.- 
000,000  per  year.  The  average  yearly  value  of  farm  exports 
for  the  5  years  before  the  agreements  was  $982,00C.000,  and 
the  average  yearly  value  of  farm  exports  for  the  5  years 
since  the  agreements  was  $784,000,000.  Therefore,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  own  figures,  the  American 
farmer  has  been  getting  it  both  coming  and  going. 

THK  KEAL  ANSWZB  TO  THX  FASM  PROBLEM 

"Farm  chemurgy"  means  the  use  of  farm  products  as  raw 
materials  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Farm  chemurgy 
seeks  new  uses  for  crops  we  now  grow,  the  establishment  of 
new  crops  for  new  uses  or  old.  and  the  profitable  utilization 
of  farm  byproducts  and  waste.  Agriculture,  industry,  and 
science  have  combined  in  farm  chemurgy  to  answer  the  cry 
of  the  unemployed  for  work  and.  at  the  same  time,  increase 
the  farmer's  Income.  Farm  chemurgy  is  the  real  solution. 
the  only  permanent  solution  of  our  pressing  farm  problem. 

rWKNTT  TXAXS  LATB 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  recently  appro- 
priated money  for  the  estabUshment  of  four  agricultural 
laboratories  to  study  new  uses  for  surplus  farm  products. 
One  of  these  laboratories  Is  located  at  Peoria.  Private  indus- 
try has  been  hard  at  work  on  this  problem  for  a  long  time. 
and  has  made  remarkable  progress.  Great  laboratories, 
manned  by  the  best  chemists  in  the  country,  are  maintained 
by  Ford.  Du  Pont,  General  Motors,  and  others,  finding  new 
uses  for  farm  products.     The  results  read  like  a  fairy  Ule: 

FARM   PaODTTCTS  IN   FOKD  V-« 

Into  the  construction  of  every  million  Ford  V-8%t°4?^  ff*!"' 
E!chty-nlne  million  pounds  of  cotton,  the  crop  from  558.000  acres, 
Xor  making  upholstery,  brake  linings,  timing  gears,  and  safety 
glass;  500  000  bushel*  of  corn,  the  harvest  of  11.280  acres,  for  rub- 
ber substitutes,  butyl  alcohol  and  solvents;  2.400.000  pounds  of 
linseed  oil.  the  yield  of  17.500  acres  of  flax,  for  making  paints, 
core  oil.  soft  soap,  and  glycerin;  2,500,000  gallons  of  molasses, 
from  12.500  acres  of  sugarcane,  for  making  antifreeze^  shock  ab- 
•orber  fluids,  and  solvenU;  3.200.000  pounds  of  wool,  fom  800  000 
head  of  sheep,  which  go  to  make  upholstery,  gaskets,  antlrust.  noor 
coverings,  and  lubricants:  1.500.000  square  'e«t  of  leather,  from 
80.000  head  of  cattle,  for  making  upholstery  and  hide  glues.  20.000 
hogs  to  supply  1.000.000  pounds  of  lard  for  lubrlcante  o^ic  acld^ 
and  bristles  for  brushes;  350.000  pounds  of  '^°^1JaJ'"0^,„^7'^, 
goats,  for  making  pile  fabrics  for  upholstery:  2,000.000  pounds  of 
soybean  oil,  from  the  crop  of  10.000  acres,  for  making  the  lustrous 
and  long-wearing  enamel. 

This  18  farm  chemurgy  in  operation. 

ALCOHOL   FROM    TAMM   P«ODOCT8 

A  5-percent  blend  in  auto  gasoline  would  require  15,000.000 
acres  of  com  or  its  equivalent;  a  10-percent  blend  would  re- 
quire 30.000,000  acres—which  is  the  acreage  declared  surplu^ 
by  the  Agricultural  Department— and  a  20-percent  blend, 
which  can  be  used  without  changing  the  carburetors  or  «ie 
engine  of  any  of  the  cars  now  made,  would  require  60.000,000 
acres.  Sixty  million  acres  devoted  to  the  production  oi 
alcohol  would  probably  compel  us  to  go  on  an  importing 


basis  for  our  foodstuffs.  Chemists  are  rather  frank  in  say- 
ing that  we  have  been  bungling  with  the  farm  problem  long 
enough  and  that  the  solution  lies  in  raising  more  rather 
than  less.  This  fits  in  with  the  gospel  that  Henry  Ford  has 
been  preaching  for  years,  "All  wealth  comes  from  creative 
labor." 

A  Warning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DELANEY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
appearing  in  today's  New  York  Herald  Tribime: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  18,  19401 

A   WARNING    BT    HENDRIK   VAN    LOON BASEST   TREACHERT    BETRATED    OCa- 

MANT'S    PRET    AND    IMPERILS    UNITED    STATES 

To  the  Sew  York  Herald  Tribune: 

The  news  Is  telling  Its  own  relentless  story  and  America  sleeps. 
Norway  destroyed:  Finland  Is  lamed;  Belgium  destroyed;  Holland 
blown  to  pieces;  Czechoslovakia  murdered;  Poland  annihilated,  axul 
America  slU  by  and  sweetly  says:  "Oh.  yes.  that  Is  too  bad,  but  It  Is 
all  very  far  away  and  It  can  never  happen  over  here.  We  must 
stnd  them  a  bundle  of  old  clothes  and  do  a  little  more  moral 
rearming.     For  we  are  safe  and  It  can  never  happen  over  here." 

Until  the  day  It  does  happen — and  then  It  will  be  too  late — and 
the  hideous  part  of  It  aU  wlU  be  this,  that  we  had  warnmgs.  endless 
warnings,  warnings  which  stood  In  bold  black  print  ever  since  It 
came  Into  power. 

For  this  Is  what  It  wrote  and  said  Just  before  It  came  to  pKJwer. 
as  anyone  may  read  for  himself  who  will  stop  following  the  base- 
ball scores  Just  long  enough  to  contemplate  his  own  possible  fate 
should  he  let  It  go  Its  way  unmolested,  to  bring  about  the  xinlversal 
kingdom  of  Its  Aryan  Herrenmenschen : 

"When  I  start  to  make  war,  I  shall  suddenly  and  In  the  midst  of 
peace  let  my  troops  appear  In  Paris.  They  will  come  wearing  French 
uniforms  They  will  march  through  the  streets  and  In  clear  day- 
light Nobody  will  dream  of  stopping  them  Everything  wlU  have 
been  prepared  long  beforehand  and  In  the  minutest  details.  These 
troops  will  march  to  the  buildings  of  the  Fiench  general  staff  and 
before  anybody  knows  what  has  happened  they  will  have  occupied 
all  the  Ministries  and  Parliament. 

"By  the  use  of  such  methods,  within  a  few  minutes'  time,  Austria. 
Prance  Poland  or  any  other  country  wUl  be  at  my  mercy.  All  its 
leading  personalities  will  be  In  custody.  The  people  wUl  be  an  army 
without  officers.  The  confusion  will  be  Indescribable.  But  long 
before  my  men  have  come  I  shall  have  established  contact  with  cer- 
tain local  personalities  who  will  then  come  forward  and  will  ejrtab- 
llsh  a  new  government,  a  government  which  wlU  do  as  I  bid  It  do. 
•We  need  not  Imy  them  Why  should  we?  They  will  come  to  me 
out  of  their  own  free  will,  driven  by  ambition  or  through  sheer 
blindness  And  vie  shall  have  peace  before  we  have  had  a  war.  For 
that  which  Is  held  to  be  Impossible  must  Invariably  succeed.  My 
own  Storm  Trooptrs,  disguised  as  peaceful  visitors,  will  have  filtered 
m  long  beforehand  and  nobody  will  see  anything  In  them  except  Juat 
peaceful  travelers,  bound  on  a  little  holiday. 

"Todav  nobody  will  believe  me  when  1  speak  this  way.  but  I  wlU 
do  lust  exactly  that,  and  I  win  also  send  soldiers  by  ordinary  com- 
mercial alrelane  So  what  do  I  care  about  a  Maglnot  line?  My  pur- 
pcMc  will  be  to  destroy  the  enemy  from  within  and  not  from  without. 
And  It  18  mv  duty  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the  people  I  Intend  to 
attack  long  before  I  attack  them  and  to  demoralize  them  so  thor- 
Slihly  °hit  tliey  wont  even  be  able  to  think  of  the  posslbUlty  of 
defending  themselves. 

•Anv  one  of  us  who  has  been  at  the  front  and  ^ho  knows  what  war 
means  will  agree  that  this  makes  sense— that  everything  Is  permla- 
^bfe  as  long  as  It  saves  one  single  drop  of  our  valuable  German 
bloixl  and,  therefore,  panic  has  to  be  my  most  Important  method 
of  attack— a  panic  which  wlU  cause  such  a  confusion  of  ideas  and 
sentiments  that  all  Idea  of  resistance  wUl  be  lamed. 

^•Al?  Uils  I  confess  It.  I  have  learned  from  the  BolshevUui,  for 
one  always  learns  most  of  all  from  one's  enemies.  Keep  this  In 
mind  and  then  you  wUl  know  what  you  have  to  do  when  the  tlma 
comes  Does  anybody  really  think  that  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  want 
to^Srt  Vwar  the  way  it  was  done  by  tiioae  idioU  of  the  year  o< 
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1»14?  Ik>;  the  trouble  Is  th»t  most  people  high  up  In  government 
are  completely  lacking  In  Imagination.  I  am  not.  and  this,  there- 
fore  is  what  I  will  do." 

Tliere  Is  the  story.  The  gangster  who  tells  the  bank  at  Jxist  what 
hotir  he  will  attack  the  vaults  and  In  what  diagvUae  he  will  make 
his  appearance.  But  the  bank  does  not  believe  him.  for  the  thing 
Is  unbeUevable.  But  it  Is  true.  Becaiise  In  that  demented  brain 
there  Is  only  one  truth — ^the  truth  (now  visible  in  the  ruined  villages 
of  the  whole  of  Europe)  of  a  hate  which  surpasses  human  under- 
standing as  the  love  of  God  used  to  do  in  another  and  happier  day. 

But  America  won't  believe.  America,  the  next  victim,  talks  pret- 
tily about  amiable  theortea  fit  for  an  imaginary  world,  intones 
harmless  Incantations  about  a  common  brotherhood  which  includes 
all  men.  even  Nazis,  and  awaits  the  knife  of  the  murderer,  smUlng 
all  the  while  at  that  poor  misguided  man  who  will  not  harm  \is  If 
we  will  treat  him  with  kindness  and  talk  to  him  about  his  mother. 

Listen.  America,  here  Is  something  you  ought  to  know :  After  the 
last  war  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  took  care  of  half  a  million 
German  children,  received  them  In  their  homes,  fed  them,  clothed 
them,  and  kept  them  for  1,  2.  or  4  years,  that  they  might  be  restored 
to  normal  health. 

And  20  years  later  those  nice,  dear  children,  speaking,  of  course, 
perfect  Dutch  (had  they  not  been  full-fledged  members  of  a  Dutch 
household  for  many  years?) ,  returned  to  the  land  of  their  hospitality 
garbed  In  one  of  those  50,000  Dutch  tiniforms  (about  which  our 
correspondents  have  been  cabling  for  3  months),  but  again  nobody 
woxild  believe  them,  and  thusly  dlsgtilsed  these  grateful  little  Ger- 
mans, now  completely  contaminated  with  the  Nazi  virus,  burned 
down  the  houses  that  had  been  their  homes  ar.d  struck  down  the 
hands  that  had  fed  them  and  saved  their  lives. 

But  America  won't  listen  and  America  won't  believe.  Until  It 
will  be  too  late  and  the  vennln  has  eaten  its  way  into  the  fabric  of 
ovir  own  edifice  of  state.  

And  for  this  letter  I  will  be  called  a  warmonger  and  the  Nazi  boys 
will  smile  slyly  and  say,  "Just  because  we  burned  down  his  own 
birthplace  he  is  perhaps  Jiist  a  little  hysterical."  Which  God  forbid. 
I  am  merely  conscious  of  a  duty  toward  my  adopted  country.  I  am 
no  Oerman  and  do  not  intend  to  betray  my  own  benefactors.  I 
want  to  save  them.  I  want  to  save  them  from  a  fate  which  has  Just 
overtaken  others  who  talked  and  reasoned  the  way  we  did  and  do. 
X  want  to  save  them  from  the  fate  of  being  destroyed  by  their  own 
kindness,  their  own  decency,  their  own  Inability  to  believe  in  a 
▼lleneaa  beyond  any  of  the  words  found  in  Dr.  Hoget's  helpful  little 
volume.    I  want  them  to  wake  up  before  they,  too,  are  dead. 

Hendrjx  Wnxuc  Van  Loon. 

CXd  OaaawwiCH.  Conm.,  Mag  13.  1940. 


The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  IS,  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  reproduce  a  letter  written  by  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  in  a  small  Alabama  town.  As  instances  have 
come  to  my  attention  of  reprisals  being  meted  out  against 
those  who  publicly  favor  real  democracy  by  abolishing  the 
barriers  to  voting,  I  have  refrained  from  either  mentioning 
the  name  ol  the  town  or  the  name  of  the  writer.  This  is  also 
according  to  his  request.  I  believe  this  is  only  Just  to  the 
writer,  in  view  of  the  recent  outrages  of  the  Ku  Klxxx  Klan  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Southland. 

ThiB  letter  is  typical  of  many  that  are  coming  to  my  office 

daily: 

.  Ala,  JToy  1.  1940. 

Bon.  La  X.  Ostbi, 

Waahington,  D.  0. 
DBAS  cmranHMAir  Ortm:  X  mm  jcm  bfll  to  abolish  th«  poU  tss 
IB  tb«  vlgbt  SoutlMni  StatM  mmttonsd  In  our  loaU  ]P»fr.    Coo- 


■  MM nun  OsTSB.  X  want  to  oongrstulat*  you  on  /our  Mil  and  your 
sbtllty  and  your  prlaetplM.  X  Md  you  CkKtopaMl  and  pray  to  Ood 
thst  you  wffl  pmh  tbs  Mil  timniili.  not  for  my  personal  benefit 
nor  for  my  paopis— my  wtfs  M  M  ymn  old.  and  always  w  kspt  our 
sou  tas  paid  up  tmtU  wa  were  too  old— but  I  bava  aaan  poor  labor- 
tog  wtuta  man  miflar  at  tba  hand  of  tbcaa  poUtleal  ibarks  untu  U 
makea  my  Mood  run  cold.  Tba  oOeaboldera  bars  In  Alabama  are 
elected  by  about  SO  pcreent  ct  tba  ettmana.  for  about  70  paroent  al 
the  men  and  woman  In  Alabama  have  do  vote  for  lack  ot  (IJW  to 
pay  the  poll  tax.  Thto  la  ■bamcful.  X  myaair  am  a  voter,  a  wlUta 
man.  and  a  mlnlater  of  ttaa  OoapeL 


pleaae  do  all  that  you  can  for  the  helpless  In  the  South.  I  think 
that  It  would  be  useless  to  call  on  our  Congressman  to  do  anything 
tor  the  common  masses  of  the  people  so  I  caU  on  you  to  help  us 

Thanking  you  and  thanking  the  Lord  for  the  start  that  you  have 
made,  I  renudn. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Reverend  . 


The  Relief  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ConRress 
should  devote  Its  energy  to  solving  the  many  serious  domes- 
tic problems  confronting  our  Government.  We  should  not 
let  the  war  divert  our  attention  entirely  to  foreign  affairs, 
as  many  think  an  effort  Is  being  made  to  do.  Our  first  duty 
is  to  solve  our  domestic  problems.  We  are  confronted  with 
serious  facts,  not  theories.  Our  national  debt  is  at  the 
$45,000,000,000  debt  limit.  Farmers  are  able  to  live  only  by 
reason  of  governmental  grants  and  appropriations.  Busi- 
ness has  lost  all  confidence  In  the  present  administration. 
Many  millions  of  our  citizens  are  unemployed.  In  fact,  we 
are  in  a  worse  condition  today  than  we  were  in  March  1933. 
In  a  few  days  we  will  have  the  relief  bill  for  the  coming 
year  before  us  for  consideration.  Relief  work  should  be 
continued  as  long  as  it  Is  needed,  but  I  feel  that,  while  we 
are  providing  relief  work,  we  should  be  devoting  our  energies 
at  the  same  time  to  bringing  about  a  condition  wherein  relief 
work  will  not  be  needed,  a  condition  wherein  the  unemployed 
and  those  working  on  relief  can  be  employed  in  regular  em- 
ployment at  regular  American  ws«es. 

W.  P.  A  has  been  used  as  a  political  set-up  Instead  of  one 
wholly  for  relief  of  those  needing  relief.  It  has  been  subject 
to  many  abuses.  Much  of  the  money  heretofore  appropriated 
for  relief  work  has  been  used  to  employ  nonrelief  workers, 
to  i>ay  large  administrative  costs,  exorbitant  amounts  for 
travel  expenses,  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  wasted  in 
many  ways.  Congress  should  write  Into  the  law  provisions 
which  will  compel  those  administering  this  law  to  expend  the 
money  to  employ  those  needing  relief  and  providing  that 
politics  should  be  completely  taken  out  of  relief. 

I  have  been  unable  to  learn  how  many  nonrelief  workers 
are  employed  and  being  paid  from  funds  appropriated  for 
relief.  Those  in  authority  will  not  give  out  this  information. 
I  introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress  providing  that  Congress 
be  advised  as  to  the  names  and  salaries  of  all  nonrelief 
workers  being  employed  and  paid  from  relief  funds,  but  the 
committee  has  not  reported  the  resolution.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  Congress  appropriates  money,  the  Members  should 
be  informed  how  that  money  is  expended,  and  how  many 
people  ^i^o  do  not  need  relief  are  being  employed  and  paid 
from  relief  money.  Also,  the  taxpayer  whose  money  is  used 
for  this  purpose  is  entitled  to  know  bow  his  money  Is  being 
spent,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  find  out.  Those  ad- 
mlnlsterlnf  the  law  will  not  tell  and  Congress  will  not  make 
them  tell. 

When  hearings  were  held  on  the  last  relief  bill.  Colonel 
Harrington.  W.  P.  A.  Administrator,  advocated  $1.4774)00,000 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  which  was  the  full 
amount  asked  by  the  President.  The  Governor  of  Indiana, 
apparently  for  political  purposes,  has  written  letters  to  people 
saying  that  W.  P.  A.  could  not  employ  them  because  Congress 
failed  to  appropriate  as  much  as  the  President  asked  for. 
Congress  appropriated  $1,477,000,000.  the  full  amount  asked. 
Colonel  Harrington  further  advocated  that  the  legislation 
provide  that  persons  employed  on  W.  P.  A.  be  required  to 
WQCk  130  hours  per  month.    I  quote  from  Colonel  Harring- 
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ton's  testimony,  which  appears  od  page  20  of  the  hearings. 
He  said: 

It  to  my  recommendation  that  penons  employed  on  projects  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  be  requlreCl  to  work  180  hours  per  month,  and  that 
the  earamga  of  such  persons  be  on  a  monthly  basis,  with  the 
requirement  that  sutatantlaUy  the  picaent  national  average  labor 
ooBt  be  mamtalned. 

Still  W.  P.  A.  bosses  have  been  telling  W.  P.  A.  workers  that 
the  Republicans  are  responsible  for  the  130-hour  work  month. 
Of  course,  everyone  knows  this  Is  not  true. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  the  nK)ney  appropriated  for  relief  to 
be  expended  to  employ  those  needing  relief.  I  offered  the 
following  amendment: 

Provided.  That  no  person  whose  need  for  employment  has  not 
been  certlfled  as  provided  In  section  16,  subsection  (d),  shall  be 
employed  as  timekeeper,  boss,  or  superylsor  on  any  Work  Projects  ; 
Administration  works  project  if  there  are  persons  unemployed  whose 
need  for  employment  has  been  certified  as  provided  In  said  section  ' 
16.  subsection  (d).  who  are  qualified  and  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  timekeepers,  bosses,  or  si^jervlsors. 

This  amendment  was  voted  down,  the  amendment  receiving 
no  Democratic  support. 

I  also  offered  the  following  amendment: 

Provided,  That  the  Work  Projects  Administration  shall  not  em- 
ploy any  person  whose  need  for  employment  has  not  been  certlfled 
as  provided  In  section  18.  subsection  (d).  In  any  position.  If  there 
are  available  for  employment  persons  whose  need  for  employment 
has  been  certified  as  provided  In  section  16.  subsection  (d) .  and  who 
are  capable  and  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  said  positions. 

This  amendment  was  also  voted  down,  it  receiving  no 
Democratic  support. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  W.  P.  A.  is  seething  with 
politics  and  favoritism.  In  today's  mail  I  received  a  letter 
saying: 

The  same  power  here  that  caused  me  to  be  layed  off  will  see  that  I 
do  not  get  back  on  as  long  as  I  stand  where  I  have  for  a  year  and  a 

half. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  advising  that  in  one  township 
"19  men  were  put  to  work  1  day;  all  19  were  Democrats  and 
several  were  single  men,  while  several  men  with  large  families 
who  were  in  destitute  circumstances  could  not  get  this  work." 
I  made  a  protest  against  wholessde  lay-off  of  workmen  with 
large  families  and  much  in  need  of  the  work,  and  received 
reply  from  the  district  director  containing  the  following: 

The  relative-need  basis  that  you  referred  to  was  not  considered 
In  these  reductions;  the  selection  of  the  people  for  these  reductions 
was  made  In  the  district  offloe  by  the  employment  staff  compost-d 
mostly  of  young  ladles  who  did  not  know  whether  a  man  was  white 
or  black,  married  «•  single,  or  any  other  clrcimistances  about  him. 

Just  think,  people  laid  off  W.  P.  A.  without  the  question  of 
need  even  being  considered,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  relief 
work  was  started  and  has  been  maintained  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  those  who  are  In  need.  Without  this 
need  there  would  have  been  no  W.  P.  A.  It  is  also  very  queer 
that  in  these  lay-offs  they  always  managed  to  avoid  laying 
off  any  of  the  nonrelief  workers. 

Much  of  the  relief  money  Is  being  expended  to  employ 
publicity  agents.  The  Washington  office  has  quite  a  staff, 
and  each  State  has  its  publicity  division,  called  the  division 
Of  Information.  They  have  particular  officials  listed  as  direc- 
tor, division  of  Information;  special  representative,  senior 
information  writer:  senior  Information  specialist:  informa- 
tion specialist:  and  assistant  Information  specialist,  all  draw- 
ing fat  salaries  and  none  of  them  needing  relief. 

Our  Democratic  friends  are  now  trying  to  dodge  the  re- 
spoaslbUlty  for  the  provisions  in  the  relief  legislation.  In 
the  Senate  there  are  09  Democrats.  23  Republicans,  and  4 
representing  other  parties.  In  the  House  there  are  260  Dem- 
ocrau.  167  Republicans,  and  4  representing  other  parties, 
and  4  vacancies,  so  It  Is  apparent  that  the  Democrats  have 
an  overwhelming  majority  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
and  there  are  not  enough  Republicans  in  Congress  to  pass 
any  legislation.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Republicans 
in  the  House  cannot  outvote  200  Democrats,  and  23  Repub- 
licans In  the  Senate  cannot  outvote  W  Democrats.  Then,  of 
course,  the  President  has  the  power  to  veto  any  legislation 
which  he  does  not  api:H-ove.  He  mppravcd  and  signed  the 
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relief  bill.  Our  Democratic  friends  cannot  escape  respon- 
sibility for  the  legislation  passed  by  this  Congress.  They 
claim,  and  are  entitled  to,  credit  for  all  legislation  which  is 
good  and  meets  with  public  favor,  and  they  cannot  escape 
responsibility  for  that  which  is  bad  and  fails  to  meet  with 
public  favor. 

In  January  1939,  W.  P.  A.  had  32,070  administrative  em- 
ployees: this  does  not  include  timekeepers,  foremen,  super- 
intendents, supervisors,  and  so  forth,  who  are  carried  on  the 
pay  rolls  and  paid  out  of  relief  funds. 

In  1936.  just  before  election,  W.  P.  A.  employed  105,000 
In  Indiana,  but  immediately  after  election  began  to  lay  work- 
men off  until,  in  1937.  employment  reached  a  low  of  40.000. 
In  1938  they  began  to  reemploy  until  right  before  election 
101,374  were  employed.  Immediately  after  election  they 
again  began  to  lay  off,  and  by  December  1938,  84,704  were 
employed,  and  in  January  1939  this  number  was  reduced  to 
82.545.  During  1939  and  the  early  part  of  1940  they  lacked 
about  8,000  of  employing  the  quota  in  Indiana,  although  they 
had  available  money  for  employing  the  full  quota.  In  1938, 
right  before  election,  they  had  a  total  of  3,334.567  employed 
on  W.  P.  A.  Many  of  those  laid  off  immediately  following 
the  election  were  told  it  was  because  they  voted  wrong. 

In  December  1938  there  was  a  total  employed  of  3,161,080; 
in  January  1939,  3,021,546;  in  February  1939,  2.996.460.  I 
wonder  what  is  the  excuse  for  having  more  employed  in 
November  than  were  employed  in  December  of  1938  and  in 
January  and  February  1939,  when  eyeryone  knows  the  great- 
est need  is  in  December.  January,  and  February.  We  can 
again  expect  increased  employment  from  now  on  up  to  elec- 
tion day  in  November,  and  no  doubt  Immediately  after  elec- 
tion they  will  again  begin  laying  the  men  off  as  they  did  in 
1936  and  1938.  Apparently,  they  do  not  realize  that  people 
get  as  hungry  after  election  as  they  do  before  election,  and 
that  they  need  work  just  as  much  after  election  as  they  do 
before  election,  and  that  Republicans  get  hungry  and  need 
relief  work  Just  as  much  as  Democrats  do. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  advising  that  the 
W.  P.  A.  boss  asked  the  men  on  one  project  if  they  were  go- 
ing to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  Some  of  the  men  told 
him  that  they  would  do  as  they  saw  fit  and  were  imme- 
diately assigned  to  extra  heavy  work. 

I  hope  this  relief  bill  will  take  politics  completely  out  of 
W.  P.  A.  and  will  cause  the  money  appropriated  for  relief  to 
be  expended  to  employ  those  needing  relief.  Timekeepers, 
bosses,  supervisors,  and  so  forth,  should  be  taken  from  the 
relief  rolls  and  not  from  the  political  rolls.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  hlgWy  educated  men  who  are  well  qualified  to  fill 
any  position  in  the  relief  set-up.  who  are  imemployed  and  In 
need  of  relief  work;  they  are  thoroughly  competent  and 
should  be  employed  to  fill  these  positions.  Waste  smd  use- 
less expenditures  should  not  be  permitted;  exorbitant  sala- 
ries and  employment  of  nonrelief  iiersons  on  relief  projects 
should  be  stopped. 

For  7^2  years  the  present  administration  has  failed  to 
solve  a  single  governmental  problem.  Our  public  debt  has 
mounted  to  the  sum  of  $45,000,000,000;  we  still  have  over 
10,000,000  unemplosred;  agriculture  and  industry  are  para- 
lyzed and  the  administration  has  no  solution  for  all  these 
problems  to  offer — nothing  except  contiiraed  deficits  in  an 
apparent  effort  to  spend  and  spend,  tax  and  tax.  and  elect 
and  elect. 


American  Imports  and  Unemployment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  MCGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  IS,  1940 

Mr.  McGregor.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  preservation  of  our 
American  markets  for  our  American  agriculture,  labor,  and 
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indxistry,  to  the  end  that  unemployment  and  the  btirdens  of 
our  people  may  be  reduced,  is  the  aim  of  all. 

It  is  impossible  to  serve  two  masters.  No  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  serve  cheap  labor  in  foreign  lands  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  our  10.000.000  unemployed  working  men  and 
women  who  want  Jobs  and  cannot  find  them. 

Last  year  the  excess  of  agriculture  imports  over  exports 
was  approximately  $462,207,000. 

In  1931  we  Imported  335.000  bushels  of  com:  in  1936, 
86.000,000  bushels.  In  1938  we  imported  7.183  bushels  of  oats; 
In  1939.  4.293.000  bushels.  In  1938  we  imported  3.829.000 
bushels  of  wheat;  in  1939.  10.747.000  bushels.  In  1934  we 
Imported  59.000  head  of  cattle;  in  1939.  753.570  head.  In 
1932  we  imported  34.000  pounds  of  pork;  in  1937.  16,500,000 
pounds. 

Let  us  compare  prices  received  by  all  farmers  in  the  United 
States  which  show  the  effect  of  trade  agreements: 


Commodity 


Alfiilf*  hay.  per  ton  _. — — -. 

Apples,  per  bushel . 

Bultorfst,  per  pound 

Chickens,  per  pound 

Clover  »nd  timothy  hay,  mixed,  per  ton. 

Com,  vtr  buihel 

llofs,  per  100  pounds 

Gals,  per  bushel    _. 

PotaCoen,  per  bushel _. 

Wheat,  per  bushel — .' 


Averaife 

price,  Feb. 

15,  1837 


$13  98 
1.30 
.330 
.  160 
n  55 
1.03« 
S.  19 
.537 
1.303 
1.249 


AveraCT 

price,  Feb. 

15.  1940 


S9.38 
.SI 
.297 
122 
10  02 
.547 
4  97 
3n 
.752 
.Ml 


Data  taken  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrtralture.  vol.  17,  No.  3. 

Cash  income  received  by  all  United  States  farmers 


N87 

1939 

Farmers' 
loss  in  1939 

Xf  fAt  Aotmahi           -  

$2, 32fl.  nno.  ono 

Sii  000.  000 

l.WiO'Hi.ooo 
117.000,000 

ms  000. 000 

184,  001  MX W 
90,000,000 

$2,  3fi2.  ono.  OOO 

722,  000,  Ui» 

l,3.M.0OO.0O0 

K\  000.  noo 

397,  000,  OUO 

157.000.000 

65,00a  000 

$fi7.  onn.  000 

I'ouJtry  and  eicga _ 

Dairy  products  

no.  1100. 1)00 

17H,0II0.  OOO 

Wool                   

.32.  000.  («X) 

Wheat — 

I'outoea _ 

Hay                    

2U-».  OU),  000 
27,  aw,  ()l» 

3i,ooaooo 

ployed  if  we  continue  the  present  program  of  reciprocal -trade 
agreements? 

Under  our  trade  agreement  with  Russia,  that  country  is 
permitted  to  ship  in.  duty-free,  to  compete  with  our  coal 
miners  and  coal  operators,  400,000  tons  of  coal  per  year. 

In  this  day  we  are  pursuing  a  high-price,  high-wage  level — 
the  American  standard  of  living.  If  these  prices,  these  wages, 
are  to  l)e  maintained,  we  cannot,  in  all  seriousness,  carry  on 
at  the  same  time  a  foreign-trade  policy  which  provides  for 
imports  of  commodities  produced  under  conditions  such  as 
low  wages,  long  hours,  and  a  low  standard  of  living. 

The  American  market  belongs  to  the  American  farmer,  the 
American  worker,  and  the  American  manufacturer.  Our 
markets  are  the  best  in  the  world;  they  are  a  prize;  they 
belong  to  the  people  who  developed  them — the  American 
people. 

In  Memoriam— To  Our  American  War  Dead 


Cash  income  received  \yy  ail  farmers  in  Ohio 

1837  $3W,000,000 

1939lI"l"IIII"IIII~II"" - 314,000.000 

Ohio  farmers'  loss  la  1938 *6,  OOJ.  000 

DaU  taken  from  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  vol.  17,  No.  1. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  power  given  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  used, 
not  to  protect  our  American  farmer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
encourage  Imports  of  farm  commodities  of  which  we  ourselves 
produce  sxirpluses.  Under  this  policy  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  buys  surplus  farm  products  for  dis- 
tribution among  relief  clients,  while  at  the  same  time  we  en- 
courage the  importation  of  additional  quantities  of  such  com- 
modities in  larger  amounts  than  the  Siirplus  Commodities 
Corpwration  buys. 

In  effect,  through  the  State  Department  we  subsidize  farm- 
ers of  foreign  lands  to  produce  more  for  the  American  mar- 
ket, while  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  subsi- 
dize the  American  farmer  to  produce  less  for  the  American 
market  and  to  throw  away  what  foreign  market  he  had  left. 
During  years  193ft-^9  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
spent  over  $30,000,000  in  purchase  of  20  different  farm  prod- 
ucts in  an  effort  to  raise  prices  by  removing  surpluses.  During 
the  same  period  $92,298,000  worth  of  the  same  commodities 
were  imported  from  abroad. 

The  pottery  industry  is  very  important  in  my  district.  Let 
us  see  how  it  is  affected  by  our  present  reciprocal -trade  pro- 
gram. More  than  60  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  pottery  is  the 
labor  cost.  The  average  wage  paid  in  American  pottery  is 
75  cents  per  hour.  The  chief  competitor  in  American  mar- 
kets of  the  American  pottery  industry  is  Japan  where  the 
Japanese  potter  is  paid  an  average  of  4  cents  per  hour.  How 
can  we  expect  to  keep  our  potteries  going  and  our  potters  em- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  IS.  1940 


EXCERPTS   FROM   NATIONAL.  DEFENSE 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  insert  the  following  poems  ap- 
propriate to  Decoration  Day,  May  30,  1940,  which  appeared  in 
the  May  1940  issue  of  National  Defense,  a  monthly  magazine 
published  at  Arcadia,  Calif.: 

[Prom  National  Defenae  for  May  1940] 
In  Mkmoriam — To  Omi  Amkucan  War  Dbad,  Dicobatiom  Dat,  Mat 

30.  1940 

THE  SE]>mT'S  KKvmrc 

The    sentry    paced    with    measured    tread 

Before  the  unknown's  tomb. 
Is  that  cold  clay  he  thought  with  dread 

To  be  my  awful  doom? 

Shall  mothers  kneel  at  some  cold  stone. 

In  some  day  soon  to  be 
And,  praying,  think  I  am  their  own? 

Is  there  no  hope  for  boys  like  me? 

Kings  have  laid  their  wreaths  of  floweri 

Upon  your  resting  place. 
Sad.  lonely  folks  stand  by  the  hour, 

Each  with  a  tear-stained  face. 

Buddy.  I'm  glad  you  cannot  know 

What  goes  on  In  these  lands. 
How  children  pass  by,  to  and  fro. 

With  gas  masks  in  their  hands. 

How  bells  of  hell  ring  out  once  more. 

Once   more  we're   called   to  school 
To  learn  the  awful  hymn  of  hate 

And  not  the  golden  rule 

Mars  quaffs  his  ruddy  cup  of  gore. 

And  smacks  his  bloody  lips. 
The  four  horsemen   ride  as  of  yore. 

Starvation   cracks  his  whip. 

They  have  not  kept  your  gift  of  peace 

You  fought  and  died  in  vain. 
Will  human  slaughter  never  cease? 

Buddy!     What   did   they   gain? 

— Reute. 


COMMrNTS  ON  THI  SeNTRT'S  RZVOUI 

"What  did  they  gain?"  This  question  as  expressed  by  the  author 
of  the  above  poem,  the  daughter  of  a  retired  soldier.  U  one  which 
Should  challenge  the  minds  of  all  Americans  Those  who  gave  their 
lives  gained  the  acclaim  of  our  Nation  while  the  war  mongers  and 
International  bankers  (who  sent  them  forth  to  die)  gained  an  im- 
mense profit — a  profit  which  the  surviving  veterans  and  all  citizens 
contlniw  to  pay  to  this  group  whose  patriotism  Is  secondary  to  war 
profiteering,  and  who.  in  peace  and  In  war.  evade  their  Just  share 
of  the  costs  of  government,  and  correspondingly  add  to  the  burden 
o(  the  muses,  by  investment  in  Interest-bearing,  tax-exempt  bond*. 
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Kings  and  rulers,  who  send  our  youth  forth  to  die.  reserve  for 
themselves  the  front  lines  when  It  Is  a  matter  of  decorating  the 
graves  of  the  dead.  They  reserve  for  themselves  the  front  lines 
of  observation  when  our  boys  march  forth  to  die,  and  loudly  ap- 
plaud their  courage  and  sacrlflce — but  these  superpatrlots  are  sln- 
g\ilarly  absent  from  the  frcnt-llne  trenches.  And  in  wars  lne\-l- 
table  aftermath  of  suffering  and  poverty,  when  the  battle  is  for 
sound  economic  readjustment  In  the  Interest  of  all  the  people, 
they  are  conspicuous  by  their  aljsence  from  the  front  lines  of  un- 
selfish endeavor. 

These  same  superpatrlots  who  sent  our  youth  forth  to  die  have 
recently  Indicated  that  citizens  who  declare  (In  reference  to  Eu- 
rope's wars)  that  the  Tanks  are  not  coming  should  be  classed 
with  Communists.  Emboldened  by  their  success  In  1917,  they 
would  again  send  our  youth  to  foreign  battlefields  to  protect  the 
financial  Interests  of  the  international  money  racketeers.  Recently 
In  California,  the  students  at  the  University  declared:  "Let  God 
save  the  king."  In  the  light  of  our  past  experience,  this  Is  also 
the  viewpoint  of  your  editor 

We  are  proud  of  the  efforts  of  the  American  Legion  and  other 
true  American  or^nlzatlons  In  opposition  to  Anierlcan  Involve- 
ment In  the  European  capitalistic  war.  Let  those  who  control 
the  world's  gold  fight  their  own  battles  to  protect  their  Ill-gotten 
wealth,  and  let  our  American  youth  remain  here  at  home  to 
develop  •nd  build  a  greater  and  a  better  United  States  of  America. 

We  owe  nothing  to  royalty,  plutocracy,  or  any  ocracy  except 
democracy.  We  have  problems  here  at  home,  with  1  COCO  000  un- 
employed and  with  two-thirds  of  our  p<^ulatlon  constantly  going 
into  debt  for  the  necessities  of  life,  "merefore,  it  seems  to  us 
that  our  first  duty,  as  Americans,  is  to  our  own  citizens — that  is, 
to  relieve  the  poverty  and  unemployment  in  our  Nation  and  to 
bring  prosperity  and  contentment  to  otir  people. 

Let  us  honor  our  Unknown  Soldier  and  our  American  dead,  who 
died  believing  they  were  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
by  dedicating  ourselves  on  this  day  and  every  day  to  the  resolution 
that  we  will  never  again  have  an  unknown  American  soldier  to 
sacrifice  his  life  on  foreign  soU — that  never  again  will  we  go  forth 
to  battle  in  foreign  lands  to  save  the  kings  of  finance  and  their 
noblea. 

"Vxji.taxas  Peatzb 

"In  Flanders'  Fields,  where  popples  grow 
We've  slept  in  peace — each  silent  row, 
For  twenty  long  and  quiet  years. 
Unmindful  of  life's  Joys  and  fears. 

"But  now  the  war  lords'  greed  and  lust 
Bring  protest  from  our  mouldering  dust, 
And  to  Almighty  Ckxl  on  high 
We  raise  our  weak,  sepulchral  cry. 

"Must  din  of  war  and  tMttles  roar 

Bring  chaos  to  our  land  once  more? 
.Or  has  our  sacrifice  been  in  vain — 

Must  mothers'  hearts  break  and  bleed  again? 

"Dear  Lord,  we  plead,  we  beg.  we  pray. 
Help  men  keep  peace  along  life's  way; 
Let  not  war's  grief,  sobs,  and  tears, 
Dlsttirb  our  rest — down  the  years. 

"But  let  us  peacefully  sleep  again 

Where  poppies  bloom,  mid  sun  and  rain. 
Where    marble  crosses,  vlgU  keep — 
We  re  brothers  all.  in  our  last  sleep." 
— L.  L  Sextan.  Company  I.  First  Infantry,  Camp  Jackson.  S.  C. 


The  Lakes  Region  of  Minnesota 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1940 


LTTTEB    FROM    THK     MINNEAPOLIS     dVIC     AND     COMMERCE 
I  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following : 

MiNNXAPOLis  Civic  and  Co«oa»ca  Association. 

May  13,  1940. 

Hon.  OSCAH  TOUNCDAHL. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dia«  Congris-sman:   Once   again,  with  the  approach  of  the 
cummer  season,  the  btaie  of  Minnesota  and  the  city  of  MlnneapoUa 


are  Issuing  a  hearty  invitation  to  the  vacationists  to  plan  on  % 
visit  to  this  land  of  the  sky-blue  waters. 

Never  have  the  10.000  lakes  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  streams, 
and  forest  lands  offered  a  more  attra^rtlve  recite  from  our  dally 
activities  than  now. 

This  State  offers  to  the  vacationists  an  excellent  system  of  bard- 
surface  highways  which  will  lead  them  to  modern  cities,  attractlv* 
retreats,  or  Into  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness  itself. 

Tlals  summer,  In  addition,  there  Is  an  opportunity  for  the  visitor 
to  take  in  the  many  attractions  of  the  aquatennlal,  which  will  be 
held  In  Minneapolis  July  20  to  23.  Outdoor  and  Indoor  spectacle* 
and  every  manner  of  water  sport  will  be  available  to  the  visitor  here, 
as  a  Bp>ectator  or  participant. 

Through  you  we  would  like  to  extend  our  heartiest  Invitation  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  visit  Minneapolis  and  BClnnesota's 
10.000  lakes  region.     You  may  assure  them  that  the  heartiest  of 
welcome  a  walls  them  in  Minneapolis. 
Cordially  yours, 

D.  W.  Onam,  PrtaUent. 


A  Day  for  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  L'TLE  H    BOREN,  OP  OKLAHOMA.  ON  ARKAN- 
SAS DAY  AT  HOLDEWVn.I.K.   OKLA. 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  11,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Representative  Lyli  H.  Boren,  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  this  House,  delivered  by  electrical  transcriptioa 
on  Arkansas  Day  at  Holdenville,  Okla.,  in  one  of  those  rare 
gems  of  oratory,  an  address  eloquently  portraying  those 
sacred  bonds  which  so  closely  bind  the  great  Sooner  State 
to  her  proud  mother  State  of  Arkansas.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  quoting  it  in  full: 

Friends  all,  with  unusual  pleasure  and  particular  pride  I  extend 
greetings  to  all  Oklahomans  whose  original  heritage  Is  rooted  in  the 
soil  of  Arkansas. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  there  be  set  aside  in  Oklahoma  aa 
Arkansas  E>ay. 

Oklahoma  Is  a  child  of  the  Union;  her  parents  are  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  her  grandparents  were  the  Old  Dominion,  and  she  Is  Joined 
in  couslnshlp  and  brotherhood  to  Tennessee  and  Alabama  and  aU 
the  younger  States  of  the  Union.  One  of  the  youngest,  Oklahoma 
has  inherited  the  gifts  of  all.  Strong  In  Intellectual  and  physical 
endowmenu,  vigorous  in  resources  of  power  and  energy,  we  have 
begun  a  Jotirney  to  incomptu-able  greatness,  and  our  beginnings  are 
made  possible  entirely  by  endowments  of  wisdom  and  experience 
from  our  more  than  40  ancestors  who  have  found  their  way  Into  the 
hall  of  fame  In  less  than  2  centuries. 

In  the  veins  of  Oklahoma  courses  blood  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  of 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  glorlotis 
dawn  of  the  east,  the  magnificent  sunset  of  the  west,  the  ccxJl  and 
spirited  breeze  of  the  north,  the  gentle  and  fragrant  winds  of  the 
south  we  have  combined  to  make  Oklahoma's  Indian  summer.  We 
owe  a  great  debt  for  our  endowments  to  many  States,  but  Arkansas 
has  contributed  most  bountlfuUy  to  our  richest  Inheritance — our 
people. 

From  Arkansas's  broad  and  quiet  rivers,  from  the  rice  fields  of 
the  east  and  the  Ozarks  of  the  north,  the  brave  and  strong  have 
found  their  way  to  Oklahoma.  We  love  the  State  of  Arkansas  for 
giving  us  men  generous  and  tolerant,  for  giving  us  women  beautlftil. 
good  and  kind;  and  chUdreii  strong,  ootirageous.  and  ambitious. 

Arkansas  Is  one  of  the  greatest  States.  It  Is  located  In  the  center 
of  the  Union  and  Is  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  the  great  South- 
west Her  head  rests  In  the  lap  of  the  Ozarks;  her  feet  splash  In  the 
mlghtest  of  rivers.  Of  the  68  useful  minerals  known  to  American 
geologists,  Arkansas  produces  all  save  one.  Her  minerals  fill  every 
division  of  the  English  alphabet  from  agate  to  zinc.  Aluminum, 
coal  glass,  iron,  lead,  and  pearl  share  In  tlie  list  of  valuables  stcM-ed 
In  the  vaults  of  her  hills  and  vales.  Her  33,610.000  acres  have  nevtst 
known  a  total  crop  failure  or  a  famine.  A  land  of  rice  and  corn,  of 
melons,  fruits,  and  berries,  she  Is  the  one  State  that  annually  repro- 
duces Its  Invested  capital.  Her  products  annuaUy  exceed  the  value 
of  all  her  propierty.    She  is  Indeed  the  wonder  State. 

Her  ash,  her  hickory,  and  her  oak  supplies  the  handles  for  the 
tools  of  the  world. 

T>)Fo  thousand  miles  of  navigable  rivers  Join  her  swift  mountsdn 
streams  and  many  springs  of  llfe-glvlng  and  heaith-restorlng  waters. 
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To  ArkanMS  belongs  the  flret  national  peilt  In  Amerlc*.  A 
million  gallona  of  radio-active  water  daUy  bubbles  trom  lt»  48 
thermal  springs. 

Arkansaa.  whose  history  dates  from  DeSoto's  exploration,  will, 
on  the  15th  day  of  June,  celebrate  her  104th  birthday  as  a  State 
of  the  Union.  The  history  of  her  past  is  glorious,  but  the  history 
of  her  future  will  undoubtedly  be  greater  than  any  of  her  past 
though  you  delve  Into  the  50,000  feet  of  sedimentary  rock  that  la 
the  foundation  under  her  soil  and  has  recorded  In  Its  layers  leaf 
after  leaf  of  her  most  ancient  history. 

The  Congress  that  determined  on  statehood  for  Arkansas  was 
the  lirunortal  Congress  whose  membership  was  shared  by  Henry 
Clay.  Calhoun,  Webster,  and  John  Q.  Adams.  The  voices  of  Caleb 
Cushlng,  Thomas  Harte  Benton  Crittenden.  Buchanan,  and  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  were  also  raised  In  historic  discussion.  The  bill 
presented  by  the  last  delegate  that  Arkansas  sent  to  Congress, 
the  Honorable  Ambrose  Sevier,  was  signed  by  the  hand  of  Old 
Hickory.  On  September  13,  1838.  William  S.  Fulton,  the  last  of  the 
territorial  governors,  handed  over  the  mace  of  authority  to  James  S. 
Conway,  the  Grst  governor  of  the  new  State. 

On  July  4,  1836,  the  twenty-fifth  star  was  added  to  the  flag  of  the 
Union. 

At  the  1837  session  of  Congress,  the  last  Delegate  and  the  last 
Territorial  Governor.  Sevier  and  Pulton,  took  their  places  In  the 
United  States  Senate  to  repre«ent  for  the  first  time  in  that  body 
the  new-born  State:  and  Archibald  Yell,  who  resigned  his  seat 
In  Congress  to  volunteer  in  the  Mexican  War  some  10  years  later. 
and  for  whom  was  named  the  great  county  from  whence  some  of 
you  have  come,  was  the  first  to  represent  the  State  in  the  lower 
House  of  Congress. 

Since  the  day  that  Arkansas  sent  those  three  Representatives 
to  share  In  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Nation,  the  State  has  given 
many  illustrious  sons  and  daughters  to  national  service  too  broad 
to  limit  by  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  Arkansas  is  the  parent 
of  Albert  Pike.  Augiistiis  H.  Garland.  Clifton  R.  Breckenrldge. 
Edgar  A.  McCulloch.  Joseph  T.  Robinson.  Dr.  Clegg.  and  Mary 
Mccormick.  Admirals,  generals.  Cabinet  ofiBcers,  a  Vice  President, 
President  of  the  Senate,  many  illustrious  statesmen,  musicians, 
authors,  religious  leaders,  and  leaders  of  industry  have  been  given 
to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  abundance  of  her  natiiral  resources,  her  majestic  moun- 
tains, her  sparkling  springs,  her  placid  rivers,  her  many  grotesque 
caves,  her  long  season  of  frostless  dajrs  stir  our  admiration  and 
appreciation,  but  there  Is  a  grander  and  greater  resource  than  all 
these — the  people.  Religious,  moral,  2,000,000  people  of  charcu;- 
ter  and  intelligence  with  vigor  and  enterprise  make  up  the 
greatest  resource  of  our  neighbor  State. 

It  is  the  people  that  Arkansas  has  given  to  Oklahoma  that 
makes  us  love  her  best — as  pure  a  stream  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
as  flows  in  the  veins  of  any  American  State,  a  tolerant,  noble, 
and  hospitable  people  who  hang  the  latch  string  of  generous 
hospitality  on  the  outside  of  their  hearts  and  homes. 

To  every  man  and  woman  who  Is  now  In  Oklahoma  from 
Arkansas  we  extend  a  hand  of  friendship  and  affection.  May  this 
land  of  your  adoption  bountifully  reward  you  for  the  fine  Intel- 
lect, the  strong  character,  and  generous  hearts  which  you  have 
brought  for  our  endowment.  Arkansas  Day  is  a  signiflcant  and 
important  day  In  Oklahoma.  Long  live  this  day  and  all  for  whom 
It  Is  set  aside  to  honor. 


Veterans'  Bureau  Facility,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF  BtARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1940 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of  April 
18,  1940. 1  extended  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  gave  a  short  resume  of  the  Interest  the  Mr.ryland  delega- 
tion in  Congress  has  taken  in  the  erection  of  a  new  Veterans' 
Bureau  facility  In  or  near  Baltimore,  Md.  At  that  time. 
I  included  a  letter  which  I  had  received  from  the  President 
in  reference  to  the  situation  and  I  am  today  in  receipt  of 
the  following  letter  from  General  Hines  which  would  seem 
to  Indicate  the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  final  determination: 

Mat   14.   1940. 
Hon.  WiLXJAM  P.  Cols.  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IfT  Deab  CoNcazssMAN:  In  the  program  of  future  construction 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  accomplishment  from  year  to 
year  within  the  period  of  the  next  10  years,  recommended  by  the 
FMerml  Board   of  Hospitalization  to  the   President   and   approved 


In  principle  by  the  President  on  May  ©th.  there  Is  included  a 
new  Veterans'  Admmistratlon  general  facility  of  300  beds  for  the 
Maryland   area. 

Immediate   consultation   Is   contemplated   with   the   Director   of 
the   Bureau   of    the   Budget    to   determine    upon    how    funds   may 
best  be  made  available  to  undertalte  necessary  preliminary  work, 
such  as  the  selection  of  site  and  preparation  of  plans. 
Very   truly   yours. 

Fkank  T.  Hines,  Cfiairman. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  we  have  for  additional  hospital 
facilities  and  the  fact  Maryland  has  for  a  considerable  time 
been  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  approved  \'^terans'  hospitals, 
I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  include  the  amount 
needed  for  the  construction  of  this  new  hospital  in  the  final 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  which  is  now  lieing  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  which  will  soon  be 
reported  to  the  House. 


The  Oregonian,  of   Portland,  Greg.,  Receives  an 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  in  Journalism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1940 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  has  given  its  award  for  distinguished 
service  in  journalism  for  the  year  1940  to  the  Oregonian, 
published  in  Portland,  Oreg.  This  is  a  well-deserved  recog- 
nition of  a  newspaper  which  has  played  an  important  role 
down  through  the  years  in  the  building  of  a  great  commu- 
nity, the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Oregonian  was  established  by  the  late  Henry  L.  Pit- 
tock  in  1850.  It  was  the  days  of  the  covered  wagon  and  ox 
teams,  when  thousands  of  Americans  were  turning  their  eyes 
toward  the  Pacific  coast  and  joining  in  the  great  migration 
on  to  Oregon.  Not  long  after  the  founding  of  the  Oregonian, 
Harvey  W.  Scott  joined  the  staff,  and  through  a  long  period 
of  eventful  years  in  the  development  of  the  NortHwest.  H.  L. 
Pittock  and  Harvey  W.  Scott  combined  their  great  talents  in 
building  for  community  service  an  outstanding  publication. 
Through  a  long  span  of  years  the  editorial  page  of  the  Ore- 
gonian, fashioned  by  the  hand  and  brain  of  Harvey  W.  Scott, 
commanded  an  outstanding  position  in  editorial  work  in  our 
Nation. 

The  Pulitzer  prize  for  editorial  work  on  the  Oregonian  dur- 
ing the  year  1938  was  awarded  to  Ronald  Glenn  Callvert,  its 
associate  editor.  Mr.  Calvert's  editorial  My  Country.  Tis  of 
Thee,  published  in  October  of  that  year,  was  a  masterpiece 
of  editorial  work  and  no  doubt  played  an  important  part  in 
securing  for  him  this  award.  I  included  this  editorial  in  an 
extension  of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May 
8,  1939. 

In  these  critical  days  of  our  Nation's  history,  when  the  map 
of  the  world  is  being  remade  and  ideologies  destroyed  over- 
night, and  many  of  the  revered  underlying  foundation  stones 
of  civilization  are  being  destroyed,  clear  thinking  and  unsel- 
fish devotion  to  the  welfare  of  our  country  are  necessary. 
In  the  modern  world,  with  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  information  so  effective  and  immediate  through  the  radio, 
airplane,  and  other  rapid  communications,  it  is  important 
that  the  purveyors  of  news  keep  the  bloodstream  of  infor- 
mation pure  and  undefiled.  Propaganda  unfortunately  plays 
a  large  F>art  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  A  newspaper 
under  these  conditions  is  in  a  position  to  wield  an  important 
influence  In  preserving  our  civilization  and  our  Ideals. 

That  the  award  of  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  was  merited  is  evidenced  by  the  sincere  and  frank 
recognition  by  the  Oregonian  of  its  duties  and  obhgations  by 
reason  of  the  trust  imposed  on  it  in  publishing  a  daily  news- 
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paper  going  Into  the  homes  of  the  peoi^e  of  the  Northwest. 
It  said  editorially,  on  May  7.  1940,  with  reference  to  the 
award: 

o^TB  AWABO  rem.  owramumtna  ssxvics 


fldeetlon  at  the  Oregonian  by  the  Unlverstty  of  MiMourl  School 
of  Joumaliara  tor  the  1040  honor  awani  aa  a  dlstlngulabed  Ameri- 
can newspaper  is,  In  the  very  nature  of  afuch  recognition,  a  tribute 
which  finds  Its  recipient  to  be  somewhat  at  loaa  for  worda.  These 
come  readily  enough  on  otber  occasions,  for  the  printed  word  Is 
the  Implement  of  the  craft  and  the  caUiixg.  but  there  Is  a  difficulty 
m  acknowledging  the  laurels  that  are  for  oneself.  There  is,  on 
analysis,  not  only  a  reaction  of  gratification,  but  one  of  humility, 
too. 

Our  many  readers,  some  of  whom  havfc  read  the  Oregonian  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  long  lifetime,  and  vho  have  both  approved  and 
disputed,  are  commonly  agreed,  by  recurrent  teetimony.  that  this 
newspaper  has  maintained  the  tradition  of  service  and  sincerity. 
In  effect  thia  alao  Ic  the  authoritative  finding  which  prompted  the 
present  award — ^the  fidelity  of  the  Oregonian  to  its  obligations  In 
handling  the  news,  and  Its  continued  vigor  of  editorial  utterances. 
In  a  day.  as  the  citation  declares,  "when  otber  editorial  pages  have 
lapsed  Into  the  commonplace  or  have  swung  to  commercial  timid- 
ity." The  confidence  our  readers  have  so  often  expressed,  and 
which  the  Oregonian  has  striven  to  deserve,  is  phrased  by  the 
donors  of  the  award. 

It  Is  with  something  of  reluctance  that  ihls  page  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  citation  for  dlstinguLsbed  service  in  the  American 
newspaper  field — but  the  words  are  not  ovirs,  neither  are  they  pro- 
motional. In  every  department  of  the  Oregonian  there  Is  pleasure 
In  this  recognition — a  ptleasure  which,  somehow,  we  feel  our 
readers  &hare  with  us.  Those  whose  dally  task  and  privilege  It  is 
to  prepare  and  print  the  Oregonian  have  ever  been  convinced 
that  they  are  employed  on  no  common  pubUcatlon — and  naturally 
they  are  gratified  by  this  verification  of  their  opinion.  They  feel 
that  recognition  of  the  sustained  usefulness  and  sincerity  of  their 
newspaper  Is.  in  a  sense,  their  garland,  too. 

Pending  the  formal  presentation  of  the  award  to  the  Oregonian, 
our  gratefulness  to  the  University  of  ICasourl  School  of  Journal- 
ism Is  acknowledged,  while  our  pledge  Is  given  that  the  Oregonian 
shall  continue  to  be  deserving  of  the  confidence  so  generously 
expressed  in  the  text  of  the  citation.  It  shall  continue  to  be,  as 
of  long  fidelity,  "a  part  of  the  life  of  the  region" — for  this  Is  the 
work  and  the  service  to  which  it  was  long  since  dedlcsted. 

The  significance  of  thla  award  is  noteworthy  when  it  Is  con- 
sidered that  only  about  20  newspapers  have  been  so  honored 
since  the  award  was  founded  in  1930.  Among  others  receiving 
the  award  in  past  years  are:  The  London  Times.  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  Montreal  Star,  the  Times  of  India.  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
and  Baltimore  Sun. 

Mr.  E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Oregonian,  very  aptly 
said,  in  accepting  this  award  on  behalf  of  the  Oregonian: 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  newspapers  of  today  are  increasingly 
conscious  of  the  functions  of  a  newspaper  In  a  denxxracy.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  function  can  be  described  In  three  simple  sentences: 
One,  to  print  the  news;  two,  to  comment  adequately  thereon:  three, 
never  to  aUow  these  to  nUngle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  in  the  extension  of  my  remark.^  to 
include  the  editorial  above  referred  to  and  the  address  of  Mr. 
Hoyt  in  accepting  this  award.   The  address  follows: 

Prwldent  Williams,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  indeed  a  high 
privilege  to  be  here  to  receive  for  the  Oregonian  the  great  honor 
and  distinction  which  you  have  this  day  conferred. 

The  award  U  particularly  pleasing  to  us  who  operate  the  Ore- 
gonian. because  it  is  in  effect  a  seal  of  approval — a  very  highly 
cherished  seal  of  approval — upon  new  methods  which  we  have 
been  trying  to  Introduce  Into  journalism.  We  have  attempted  to 
keep  pace  with  modern  trends — in  fact,  In  the  forefront  of  modem 
trends — without  sacrlficr  of  the  high  Ideals  In  which  the  Ore- 
gonlMi  was  clothed  by  Uiose  remarkable  men  who  founded  it. 

NXW  PRACTICES  NSCEBSITATIS 

To  understand  the  full  significance  of  this  award  to  myself  and 
my  associates.  It  is  necessary  to  think  back  a  few  years,  to  that 
time  when  It  suddenly  l>ecame  apparent  to  jgtudents  of  Journalistic 
change  that  there  was  need  for  altered  practices  so  far  as  the  daUy 
newspapers  were  concerned  ClrctQatlon  was  dropping  in  many 
cases;  advertising  was  falling  off.  The  pressure  was  great.  There 
was  little  time  for  study  And  under  that  pressure  a  few  news- 
papers became  panicky.  They  thought  they  could  save  themselves 
by  cheapening  themselves. 

Other  newspapers  faced  the  problem  with  less  of  panic,  and  In  the 
end.  I  think,  more  logically.  I  know  that  we  on  the  Oregonian  de- 
liberately decided  that  what  the  public  wanted  was  not  a  cheap- 
ened newspaper  but  a  better  newspaper.  They  wanted  a  newspaper 
which,  without  sacrificing  either  the  strength  of  lU  editorial 
opinion  or  the  breadth  of  Its  news  coverage,  could  make  itself  part 
and  pvcel  of  the  streamlined  age  in  which  we  live. 


I  feel  today — here  and  In  this  place — that  wt  haw  held  tast  to 

that  Ideal.  The  Oregonian  during  the  00  years  of  Ita  edstenoa 
has  been  a  trtily  Important  factor  in  the  cultural  Ufa  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Today,  It  Is  the  oldest  btislneaa  Institution  in 
that  section — In  the  three  great  States  of  Oregon.  Washington, 
snd  Idaho.  And  yet  you  tell  us.  by  your  award,  that  we  haw* 
kept  paoe  with  the  changed  and  Increased  tempo  of  the  times. 

iKD  vr 
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It  will  be  of  interest.  I  take  It,  exactly  what  we  did  do.  We 
shortened  our  stories,  demanding  a  higher  skill  of  our  copy  readers. 
in  order  that  the  same  facts  might  be  given  In  fewer  words. 
We  adopted  a  type  face  enough  larger  to  make  reading  easier 
and  faster.  We  found  these  innovatloiu  helpful  In  holding  the 
ever-decreasing  segment  of  audience  potential  which  was  available 
to  the  modern  newspaper.  We  found  also,  that  elimination  of 
"breaks"  from  page  1  was  helpful.  It  aided  In  our  ettott  to 
make  every  page  a  front  page.  Proper  departmentalisations 
gained  Immediate  response  from  our  readers.  By  these  new  tech- 
niques, and  others  of  like  nature,  we  were  able  to  give  the  sub- 
scriber what  he  considers  an  adequate  picture  of  the  day's  events. 

And.  of  ootirse.  the  chsnges  that  have  been  made  necessary  by 
modem  developments  are  by  no  means  all  typographical.  They 
are  editorial  also.  There  are  changed  public  attitudes  since  the 
days  of  Harvey  W.  Soott.  the  late  great  editor  of  The  Oregonian: 
Marse  Henry  Watterson.  of  the  Oourler-Joumal;  and  those  otber 
great  whose  names  are  forever  Masoned  in  the  history  of  the 
so-called  golden  age  of  journalism. 

NCWS,    OPINIOIf    DIVOaCID 

And,  I  think  that  if  these  famous  editors  were  back  here  with 
us  today  they  would  Join  with  this  great  university  In  placing 
the  full  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  Oregonian  for  Its  strict  sep- 
aration of  the  news  columns  and  the  editorial  page.  That  Is  one 
of  the  things  speclflcaUy  mentioned  In  the  citation  of  award.  X 
am  happy  that  It  was.  The  Oregonian  has  followed,  and  led,  in  a 
naUonal  trend  against  the  Intermingling  of  straight  news  and 
editorial  opinion.  It  Is  a  healtliy  sign  that  newspapers  of  today 
are  Increasingly  conscious  of  the  function  of  a  newspaper  In 
democracy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  function  can  be  described  In  three 
simple  sentences:  One,  to  print  the  news;  two,  to  comment  ade- 
quately thereon;  three,  never  to  allow  these  to  mingle.  If  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  general  theorem  In  the  high  places  in 
Journalism  it  Is  a  matter  of  regret,  and  it  Is  even  more  a  matter 
of  regret  that  some  of  those  who  are  worst  violators  of  the  sacred 
abjectlvlty  of  news  howl  loudest  for  the  preservation  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  It  is  good  to  know,  however,  that  those  who  best 
serve  the  people's  right  to  know  profit  most;  and,  as  I  say.  If  there 
are  exceptions,  the  rising  tide  of  practical  democracy  will  some 
day  overtake  them. 

Never  before  has  editorial  Integrity  paid  such  a  premium  In  the 
box  office.  And  this  fact.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the  best  proof  of  the 
mounting  literacy  and  Intelligence  of  our  people — the  laest-ln- 
formed  people  m  the  history  of  civilisation. 

That  Is  well.  It  Is  well  that  there  Is  increasing  literacy,  In- 
creasing  intelligence.  There  also  are  increasing  strains.  In  these 
modern  days  there  are  so  many  things  demanding  the  attention 
and  the  time  of  Mr.  Average  Citizen.  Suppose  we  envision  the 
attention  potential  of  Mr.  Average  Citizen  as  a  complete  circle. 
Buppose,  then,  we  divide  the  circle  Into  segments,  giving  to  each 
segment  a  name — laljellng  them  "movies,"  "radio,"  "news  nukga- 
ztnes, '  "plctiu-e  magazines,"  "the  automobUe,"  "new  books"  (com- 
ing In  floods  from  the  presses),  and  many,  many  other  distracting 
Itenu. 

Fifty  3rear8  ago  the  circle  was  free  of  many  of  these  Intruding 
segments.  The  newspaper  was  able  to  demand  and  expect  a 
greater  share  of  the  circle  than  it  can  today. 

And  yet.  there  Is  the  remarkable — and,  to  us,  very  heartening — 
fact  that  the  lessening  of  time  available  for  newspaper  reading 
has  meant  no  lessening  of  Interest  in  the  newspapers.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  need  for  them  Is  real  and  f>ermanent,  as  evidenced 
by  the  vastly  Increased  circulations  during  the  past  20  years. 

Here  we  have  It  In  cold  figures.  Editor  and  Publisher  report* 
that  dally  new6pap>er  circulations  increased  42.7  percent  In  the 
past  20  years.  Sunday  new8pap>er  circulations  Increased  84.0 
percent.  These  Increases  should  be  compared  with  a  population 
rise  of  but  24  3  percent.  It  is  highly  significant  also  that  the 
combined  circulation  of  1388  dallies  in  1939  was  39,670,682,  as 
compared   with  27,690,656  for  2.042  dallies  In  1920. 

"rrmsT"  stmvivs  snuor 

Thus  we  have  the  paradox  of  mounting  reader  Interest,  m 
reflected  in  the  steady  Increase  in  newspaper  circulations,  and 
yet  with  the  total  number  of  newspapers  going  down.  Quite 
obviously,  it  is  the  application  of  the  old  law  of  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest."  And  In  this  case  "fittest"  nutans  those  newspapers 
which  have  streamlined  themselves  In  order  to  meet  the  readers' 
time  requirements — and  which,  at  the  same  time,  have  maintained 
their  editorial  Ideals. 

I  think  this  phase  of  our  brief  discussion  shoiUd  not  be  closed 
without  one  more  admonishment.  Let  no  newspaper  publisher, 
even  In  this  streamlined  age.  forget  that  a  newspaper  must  be 
Just  tliat — a  news  paper.    This  is  particularly   Important  In  an 
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age  when  there  Is  a  somewhat  regrettable  tendency  toward  "depart- 
ment store"  Jotimallsm. 

Permit  me  to  mention  again  some  of  the  markers  on  the  highway 
of  editorial  progreas  which  you  have  noted  In  making  this  award: 
Divorcement  of  news  and  editorials,  to  Insure  fair  presentation  of 
news,  greater  readabUlty,  through  larger  type,  more  pictures,  proper 
utilization  of  that  great  development,  wlrephoto;  practical  de- 
partmentalization; effective  mechanical  presentation,  through 
Improved  type  and  printing;  proper  commentatlve  writing,  clearly 
and  Indisputably  marked  as  such.  And,  lastly,  a  rededlcatlon  of 
the  broader  philosophy  of  objective  news  reporting  and  pres- 
entation. 

KASLT    BISTOBT    KCM.lg) 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  for  you  the  hlBtory 
of  our  paper.  It  was  December  4.  18S0.  that  the  first  Issue  of  The 
Oregonian.  then  a  weekly,  appeared.  Portland  was  a  village  of  700 
persons,  cut  out  of  the  forest.  The  editor  was  Thomas  J.  Dryer, 
a  yotmg  New  Yorker  seeking  his  fortiine  in  the  West.  Henry  L. 
Ptttock  Joined  the  atafl  in  1853.  after  antvlng  from  across  the 
plains.  Mr.  Ptttock  slept  on  a  oot  in  the  office.  In  1860  Mr.  Dryer 
turned  The  Oregonian  over  to  Mr.  Pittock  in  lieu  of  back  wages. 
A  year  later  the  new  owner  bcddly  determined  to  make  or  break. 
He  wotild  change  the  weekly  into  a  dally.  He  did,  and  survived. 
And  in  1806  he  demonstrated  that  insight  into  character  and 
ability  which  characterized  him  throughout  life  by  selecting  Harvey 
W.  Scott  to  nil  the  editorial  chair.  With  a  single  Interim  of  5 
years  in  the  1870's.  Mr.  Scott  directed  the  editorial  policies  of  The 
Oregonian  until  hU  death  In  1010.  He  made  the  paper  famous 
throughout  the  country  by  the  force  and  logic  of  his  utterances. 
oasooiriAJf  caows  wtth  crrr 

Portland  has  grown  from  a  village  of  700  to  a  city  of  300.000.  and 
The  Oregonian  with  it.  And  we  who  operate  the  paper  today 
believe  we  have  kept  the  faith  with  the  founders.  You  have  testi- 
fied to  it  by  your  award  here  today. 

In  closing  this  acceptance,  may  I  say  again  that  we  of  The 
Oregonian  feel  very  humble  in  the  face  of  this  high  honor  and  that 
we  do  rededicate  ourselves  to  those  basic  ideals  of  newspaper  prac- 
tice as  estat>Ii8hed  by  those  distinguished  men  who  btillt  and 
shaped  this  newspaper — Henry  L.  Pittock  and  Harvey  W.  Scott. 


Our  Relation  to  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  Jr. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1940 


LBTTER  FROM  DR.  GEORGE  HTTDSON  GILMER 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  include  therein  a  letter  received 
from  Dr.  George  H.  Gilmer,  of  Dublin.  Va..  in  which  he  sets 
forth  his  views  with  respect  to  our  relation  to  the  war. 

I  might  add  that  Dr.  Gilmer  is  one  of  the  strong  men  in 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  endowed  with  a 
strong,  brilliant  mind,  is  a  man  of  great  erudition,  has  been 
a  lifelong  student  of  history,  and  I  am  sure  great  respect  will 
be  given  to  his  views  by  the  House. 

Dr.  Gilmer  is  the  grandson  of  Hon.  Thomas  Walker  Gil- 
mer, who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Tyler. 
His  letter  follows: 

DRAPza.  Va..  May  14.  1940. 
Hon.  JoHW  W.  Flaknagan.  jr., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkae  Mb.  Plaknacan:  I  wonder  ii  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
get  tne  subject  matter  below  before  the  President.  Tbere  is  a 
strong  sentiment,  constantly  growing,  in  this  section  for  some 
change  in  ovir  relation  to  the  war.  I  would  suggest,  if  I  may  do 
■o.  the  foUowlng: 

1.  Abandonment  of  neutrality  for  a  benevolent  nonbelligerency 
favoring  the  Allies. 

a.  Furnish  food  and  arms  for  the  Allies. 

3.  Open  the  way  for  volxinteers  to  aid  the  Allies. 

It  may  be  said  that  would  get  us  into  the  war.  I  do  not  tbink 
■o.  It  is  largely  the  policy  Italy  has  pursued,  and  she  has  not  gotten 
in.  and  wUl  not  do  so  tlU  the  Allies  are  greatly  weakened,  If  then. 
Bomethlng  should  be  done  and  done  quickly.  Civilization  is  at 
•take.  I  know  lots  of  men  who  would  volunteer  if  given  a  chance 
to  do  so.    IncidentaUy,  that  would  relieve  the  tuiemploymeot  ait* 


uation,  which  is  very  grave,  in  spite  of  all  the  awlmlnlstratlon  has 

done.  ..  w  . 

The  buying  up  of  food  would  help  the  farmer  in  a  much  better 
way  than  that  In  which  he  Is  being  helped  now. 

Such  a  nonbelligerent  policy  would,  I  believe,  turn  the  victory 
to  the  Allies.  Certainly  the  President  and  Congress  must  do  some- 
thing, and  do  It  quickly,  before  that  madman  In  Germany  goes  any 
farther. 

With  all  good  wishes.  I  remain. 
Cordially  yours. 

Obo.  H.  Oxuiis. 


What  America  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  NrW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  IS,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  PRANK  GANNETT  DELIVERED  AT  PORT  WORTH. 

TEX..  MAT  13.  1940 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  foUowlng  address  by 
Hon.  Prank  Gannett,  made  at  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  May  13. 
1940: 

The  question  confronting  us  tonight  is  what  power  will  pull  the 
wagon  of  proeperlty  in  which  we  all  hope  to  ride?  What  power 
will  there  be  when  business  Ls  completely  butchered  amd  natloniU 
credit  U  finally  bled  to  death? 

If  American  private  enterprise  didn't  have  tremendous  vitality. 
it  would  have  been  dead  long  ago.  For  7  years  It  has  been  ham- 
stnmg  and  roasted  by  the  New  Deal.  But.  thank  Ood,  it  \b  stiU 
ali^el 

National  credit  has  been  bled  by  the  New  Deal  to  the  tune  of 
more  than  $20,000,000,000  of  added  debt.  Federal  Oovemment 
agencies  have  borrowed  nearly  $45,000,000,000.  Still  national  credit 
lives  and  can  t>e  saved.  But  Its  life  won't  be  saved  until  we 
drive  the  wasters  and  spenders  out  of  Washington. 

Only  In  the  dictator  countries  docs  government  attempt  to  man- 
age the  lives  of  everybody.  Everybody  there  becomes  a  slave  of 
government.  We  don't  want  that  In  Anxerlca.  The  call  of  the 
Republican  Party  la  a  call  to  return  to  sanity. 

Part  of  the  educational  Job  of  the  Republican  Party  is  to  awaken 
people  to  the  realization  that  "taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of 
every  man  who  labors."  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  that  was  true 
In  1932 — and  then  he  proceeded  to  make  his  followers  forget  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  the  same  sjjeech.  made  a  solemn  covenant  with 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  He  promised  never  to  stop 
preaching  the  duty  to  reduce  taxes,  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
government,  and  to  get  the  utmost  of  public  service  for  every 
dollar  paid  in  taxation.  Then  he  proceeded  to  give  us  the  most 
wasteful   administration   this   country   has   ever  known. 

Hrrs    INVISIBLX    TAXZS 

I  propose  to  stop  that  waste.  I  can  carry  out  Franklin  Rooee- 
▼elt's  forgotten  pledge  of  1932.  I  can  reduce  tax  rates  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  Republican  House  and  a  Senate,  with  the  Repub- 
licans and  constitutional  Democrats  forming  a  pro-American  ma- 
jority. 

Part  of  our  Job  is  to  educate  those  people  who  don't  think 
about  taxes  to  the  realization  that  no  man.  woman,  or  child,  no 
matter  how  jxxjr.  can  ever  escape  taxation.  It  is  sulded  invisibly 
to  the  cost  of  everything  they  buy. 

We  can  credit  to  this  wonderful  reform  known  as  the  New  Deal 
this  fact:  We  have  gone  backward.  Every  man.  woman,  and  child. 
on  the  average,  has  lost  one-sixth  of  the  Income  which  was  ills 
or  her  right.     Going  backward!     The  richest  Nation  on  earth! 

I  propose  that  we  turn  around  and  go  forward. 

America  would  have  gone  forward  If  the  New  Deal  had  not  put 
obstacles  In  its  way.  President  Roosevelt  has  been  too  busy 
listening  to  crackpot  schemes,  too  busy  grabbing  for  unconstitu- 
tional power,  to  think  of  recovery.  Like  the  dictators  of  Europe, 
the  new  dealers  have  moved  in  to  "protect"  one  group  after 
another.  And  when  they  once  move  In.  they  refuse  to  move  out. 
The  only  way  to  release  agriculture  and  labor  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
New  Deal. 

If  we  go  on  flirting  with  conununlsm.  which  degrades  the  spir- 
itual concept  of  life,  our  civilization  will  degenerate  to  the  level 
of  the  wild  beasts  that  are  ravaging  Evirope  The  American  Ideal 
gave  birth  to  freedom;  it  recognized  the  divine  right  of  the  Indl- 
vidtial  citizen,  and  denied  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  dictator 
countries  are  suppressing  the  individual's  rights,  denying  Ood  and 
making  the  state  their  OcxL 
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There  is  need  In  America  for  spirltUAl  regeneration  as  well  as 
need   for   economic   rehabilitation. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  We  must  have  something  more  than 
ttiat;  we  miist  have  a  sound  constructive  policy. 

First,  let  me  say  that  if  I  should  be  nominated,  I  will  be 
elected.    The  next  President  must  be  a  Republican. 

iftJST  sRxnf  was 

If  I  were  President.  I  would  do  this: 

Use  all  the  influence  and  powers  of  the  Presidency  to  assure  the 
public  beyond  any  question  or  doubt  that  this  country  wotild 
not  become  Involved  in  this  war.  or  any  other  foreign  war.  I  say 
we  must  not  send  any  American  youth  to  fight  on  foreign  battle- 
fields: they  should  flght  only  in  defense  of  our  coiintry  in  case  it 
should   be  attacked. 

We  must  keep  out  of  this  war. 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  is  to  restore  prosperity  for  the 
tanner,  restore  his  normal  income.  Plfty-flve  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple depend  directly  or  indirectly  on  agrleulture.  You  cant  have  a 
prosperous  coimtry  unless  you  have  a  prosperous  agriculture. 

We  ahoiild  set  up  a  monetary  autborlty  under  mandate  of  Con- 
gress and  give  to  It  the  task  of  prorldlng  for  us  an  honest  dollar, 
a  dollar  of  stable  purchasing  power,  and  entrust  to  it  the  task  of 
protecting  our   monetary  system. 

To  solve  the  unemployment  problem,  so  that  every  willing 
worker  would  have  a  Job  at  a  fair  wage,  I  would  first  put  into  our 
Oovemment  the  same  business  management  and  sound  business 
principles  that  are  tised  in  the  management  of  any  successful 
business. 

I  am  for  putting  business  brains  and  experience  into  govern- 
ment and  for  t''^«"e  political  muddlers  and  meddlers  out  of 
business 

Next,  we  must  reduce  tax  rates  that  kill  initiative.  We  have 
reached  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  in  our  taxation  Lower 
tax  rates  will  stimulate  business  and  produce  more  revenue  for  the 
Oovemment  than  the  high  rates  now  in  force. 

Fire  the  present  Labor  Board  at  onoe.  Rewrite  or  repeal  the 
Wagner  Act.  I  would  appoint  a  Secretary  of  Labor  who  will  not  be 
In  sympathy  with  conununistlc  ideas  or  sit-down  strikes. 

UaCXS    UGD    ■OGHOMT 

Kn<x>urage  the  sharing  of  profits  with  employees  In  one  way  or 
another,  so  that  the  largest  possible  reward  will  go  to  the  worlters 
after  fair  wages,  a  fair  return  to  capital,  and  a  Jtist  reward  for 
social   management. 

Pending  the  increase  in  business  activities  which  would  result 
from  restoring  agricultural  Income,  we  must  take  care  of  the 
unfortunate  now  unemployed  and  on  relief.  But  we  can  Ijetter 
provide  for  those  on  relief  without  additional  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment if  we  will  cut  out  politics,  waste,  and  corruption  from  our 
relief  program.     Fumigate  relief. 

Cut  out  the  great  waste  in  our  defense  programs  by  coordinating 
the  various  departments  so  that  we  may  have  the  most  effective 
defense  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  base  our  plans  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  solely  on  a  defense  basts,  not  on  the  expectation 
of  waging  a  foreign  war.  as  I  fear  we  are  now  doing. 

Introduce  rigid  economy  into  all  departments  of  government  and 
reduce  expenses  e%'erywhere 

Stop  the  extension  of  Federal  control  and  regulation  over  every- 
thing and  everybody  anc  restore  to  the  States  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges Of  managing  their  affairs  without  interference  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Take  away  from  the  President  all  those  vast  extraordinary  pow- 
er* be  now  holds  which  should  rest  with  Congress,  but  wblch  came 
into  his  hands  when  he  declared  an  emergency,  though  no  emer- 
gency existed 

Guard  carefully  the  Independence  of  the  three  departments  of 
government  so  that  we  shall  be  sure  that  our  Constitution,  our 
freedom,  and   liberties  will   be  protected   and  preserved. 

Promote  better  international  relations  and  leave  the  people  of 
other  coimtrles  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  their  form 
of  government  without  scolding  and  criticism  from  us.  Stop 
deliberately   making  enemies  of  other  nations. 

woxTLD  UMrr  XBJiuaz 

Adopt  a  constitutional  amendment  limiting  the  term  of  office 
of  the  President  to  8  years. 

Withdraw  the  Government  from  private  business  and  from 
competition  with   private  enterprise. 

Promote  a  policy  of  abundance  instead  of  a  policy  of  scarcity 

Bring  into  government  service  able,  succesHful  businessmen, 
leaders  of  agriculture  and  of  labor.  Today  there  isn't  a  success- 
ful businessman  within  a  mUe  of  the  White  House — or  in  the 
White  Rouse  either. 

As  soon  as  poaslble,  without  restricting  recovery  by  higher  taxes 
or  by  arbitrary  curtaUment  of  reUef,  balance  the  Budget.  Even  a 
move  in  that  direction  will  help  to  restore  confidence  and  aid 
recovery. 

We  must  begin  to  live  within  otir  income  and  stop  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 

Let's  get  this  great  Nation  out  at  the  ditch  and  start  it  going 
■gain  on  a  solid,  safe  road. 

The  situation  today  is  the  moat  crtUcal  since  our  Republic  was 
founded.  Th-  questions  transcend  party  lines.  The  decision  wlU 
affect  the  lives  of  everyone.  There  are  only  17«  days  before  elec- 
tion, m  that  short  time  the  voters  of  this  country  must  be 
aroused  to  t>i«»  grave  dangers  that  confront  ua. 


A  Timely  and  Forceful  Plea  for  Immediate  and 
Adequate  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  OK1.AHOMA  CITY  OELAHOMAlf 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me,  I  am  pleased  to  present  herewith,  far  the  special 
benefit  and  consideration  of  Members  of  Congress,  a  very 
timely,  forceful,  and  informative  front-page  editorial  appear- 
ing this  week  in  the  Dally  Oklahoman.  published  at  Oklahoma 
City,  on  the  general  subject  of  national  defense.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

XT  CAN  HAPPnr  Hna 

Apparently  hordes  of  German  troops  will  overrun  Holland  In  a 
brief  time — possibly  a  matter  of  days,  at  moat  a  few  weeks.  Other 
German  troops  have  already  outflanked  and  captured  part  at  the 
first-line  defense  and  the  strongest  forts  of  Belgium.  Unless  Bel- 
gium's secondary  defenses  are  stronger  than  represented.  German 
troops  will  push  back  both  French  and  Belgian  troops,  and  30  days 
may  see  a  clean-up  of  all  Belgian  territory. 

German  power  In  the  air  may  soon  be  overwhelming.  Germany 
might  lose  100  planes  a  day  and  the  Allies  lose  only  50.  but  if  that 
ratio  were  kept  up  for  00  da3rs,  Germany,  instead  of  having  two 
planes  to  the  Allies'  one.  would  doubtless  have  at  least  three  to  their 
one.  As  the  Allied  defense  of  the  air  diminishes,  Germany's  air 
offensive  will  increase. 

With  Germany  In  complete  possession  of  Holland,  Hitler's  air  force 
can  strike  at  England,  reaching  London  in  leas  than  1  hour's  time. 
She  can  mass  planes  at  the  Dutch  airports  and  attack  furiously  aU 
British  shipping  and  send  swarms  of  planes  over  the  British  naval 
fleet. 

In  England  there  Is  a  "fifth  column,"  Just  as  there  was  In  Hol- 
land and  Norway,  and  Just  as  there  has  been  in  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland. 

Hlltcr  may  elect  to  hold  France  at  bay  behind  the  Maginot  line 
and  attack  England  and  the  British  Fleet  before  coming  to  grips 
with  France.  British  merchant  vessels  will  have  great  dUBculty 
In  reaching  England  when  flocks  of  German  bombers  are  flying  out 
Of  Holland 

With  British  sea  power  broken,  there  would  be  no  hope  for 
Prance.  Italy  would  then  Join  with  Germany  in  attacking  France 
on  all  fronts. 

If  England  and  France  are  conquered,  it  may  be  accomplished 
within  90  dajrs.  If  they  are  not  overrun  in  3  months,  they  possibly 
will  be  within  6  months.  If  England  and  Prance  are  conquered, 
all  British  and  French  ships  in  all  neutral  ports  will  be  tvu-ned 
over  to  Germany.  She  can  mount  guns  on  them  and.  with  the 
German  Fleet,  the  Italian  Fleet,  and  the  remnants  of  the  French 
and  British  Fleets,  she  would  have  a  force  which  might  easily 
overwhelm  the  American  Navy. 

Germany  has  250.000  aircraft  pilots.  The  United  States  has 
45,000.  Germany  has  20.000  planes  and  is  making  them  faster 
every  day  than  England  and  the  United  States  combined. 

Huge  bombers  now  carry  loads  of  40.000  pounds.  It  would  take 
but  few  bombs  to  destroy  the  aqueducts  which  bring  water  to  New 
York  City.  A  suitcase  full  of  dynamite  would  blow  up  the  Holland 
Tunnel.  Comparatively  few  bombs  could  wreck  the  New  York  sub- 
ways The  United  States  hasn't  sufficient  antiaircraft  guns  to  de- 
fend New  York  City,  let  alone  PhUladelphiii,  Boston.  Washington, 
or  Chicago.  Our  stock  of  airplanes  and  air  equipment  is  a  baga- 
telle compared  with  the  air  forces  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  United  States  has  an  Army  of  400.000  men.  235.000  being 
militia.  She  does  not  have  sufllclent  rifles,  let  alone  other  eqxilp- 
ment  to  arm  this  small  Army.  She  has  not  adequate  artillery  to 
properly  defend  any  of  our  seaports,  and  many  have  no  defense 

whatever. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  the  largest  "fifth  c<^umn"  of  Nasi  sympa- 
thizers and  Conmiunlsts  now  existing  In  any  cotintry. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn. 
congressmen  and  Senators  want  to  spend  the  summer  stumping 
their  States  for  reelection. 

Tttere  Is  no  time  now  to  build  a  new  navy.  An  army  of  1 /MO ,000 
men  covild  not  be  equipped  within  1  year  from  date.  ArtiUery 
defenses  cannot  be  created  within  2  years.  It  reqtiires  4  years  to 
build  a  battleship. 

America  ought  to  form  a  ootuicU  of  defense.  It  ought  to  call 
for  100.000  youths  to  volunteer  for  training  as  pUots.  It  ought  to 
advance  the  money  to  airplane  factories  to  quadn^)le  their  prodtic- 
tlon  It  ought  to  arrange  that  automobUe  factories  manufacture 
airplane  motors  and  parts.    Airplane  designs  should  be  ftimlsbed 
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to  all  automobile  manufacturers  who  could  undertake  production 
of  planes.  The  only  possible  quick  means  of  defense  for  the  United 
States  Is  a  vast  expansion  of  air  forces  and  equipment. 

It  is  silly  to  say  the  United  States  is  In  no  danger.  We  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  worlds  gold  burled  In  Kentucky  hills.  In  resotirces 
this  country  Is  rotten  rich.  In  defense  it  Is  a  baby  In  arms.  With 
England  and  Prance  out  of  the  way,  our  riches  would  be  a  feast  for 
Germans  and  Japanese 

Why  not  wire  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  stay  on  the  Job 
and  get  busy? 

Military  Training  for  C.  C.  C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1940 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before  this  House 
once  again  to  urge  the  passage  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  3598,  intro- 
duced at  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  which  provides 
that  enroUees  of  C.  C.  C.  camps  be  Instructed  in  military 
tactics  and  drill  during  6  hours  of  each  week. 

For  2  years  mine  has  been  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  1  hour  per  day  military  training  for  enrollees  of 
ihene  camps.  Now,  at  this  tragic  hour  in  world  affairs  I 
have  hopes  that  I  may  be  heard. 

Hitler  has  given  bloody  evidence  to  the  world,  through  the 
mangled  remains  of  defenseless  women  and  children,  that  it 
Is  utter  folly  for  any  nation  to  remain  in  a  state  of  un- 
preparedness  in  a  world  gone  mad. 

During  the  last  7  years  this  Congress  has  appropriated 
about  $8,000,000,000  for  national  defense,  of  which  about 
$7,000,000,000  has  been  used  to  date.  A  lot  of  this  money 
has  gone  into  rat  holes  while  admirals  and  generals  have 
argued  about  the  relative  merits  of  their  arms  of  the  service, 
about  the  number  and  type  of  planes  the  Army  and  Navy 
each  should  have,  or  about  one  branch  of  the  service  en- 
croaching on  the  other's  prerogatives.  Out  of  it  all  has  come 
a  fair  kind  of  Navy,  with  about  3,200  up-to-date  planes 
with  100  trained  pilots  turned  out  each  month.  Still  the 
Navy  needs  many  more  planes  and  pilots. 

The  Army  has  been  atx)ut  doubld  in  size,  has  added  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  planes  needed,  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  tanks  needed,  has  only  a  few  hundred  antitank  guns,  and 
only  a  few  hundred  antiaircraft  guns  to  protect  our  almost 
endless  coast  line.  The  all-important  immediate  need  is  for 
a  central  defense  planning  board  to  present  a  coordinated 
plan  of  national  defense,  a  survey  of  industrial  facilities,  with 
a  coordinated  and  central  purchasing  office.  The  amount  of 
money  wasted  now  through  overlapping  Army,  Navy,  and  air 
force  agencies  Is  astounding. 

This  is  a  day  of  mechanized  warfare.  The  Nation  with  the 
machinery  and  facilities  for  producing  it  has  a  great  advan- 
tage to  start  with.  Germany's  Army  and  air  force  prove  that. 
We  must  have  more  airplanes,  more  tanks,  more  mob.le  artil- 
lery, more  antiaircraft  guns,  but  behind  it  all  must  be  trained 
manpower,  and  the  C.  C.  C.  with  Its  enrollees  receiving  no 
military  training  is  evidence  of  a  peace-loving  nation  gone  to 
sleep.  During  the  past  7  years  over  2,000.000  of  our  young 
men  have  been  enrolled  in  C.  C.  C.  camps.  The  cost  to  the 
Government  per  enrollee  is  $1,000  per  year.  The  annual  cost 
per  soldier  in  the  Regular  Army  averages  only  $853.33.  The 
C.  C.  C.  camp  enrollees,  other  than  war  veterans,  range  be- 
tween 17  and  23  years  of  age.  These  are  the  boys  who  will 
first  be  called  to  the  service  in  case  of  our  involvement  in  war. 
We  now  have  approximately  275,000  enroUees  in  our  C.  C.  C. 
camps.  The  average  length  of  service  in  the  C.  C.  C.  is  10 
months.  If  we  had  given  these  boys  1  hour  military  training 
per  day  during  their  service,  we  would  have  had  a  nucleus  of 
over  2,000.000  young  men  already  partly  trained  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  warfare.  Every  soldier  must  be  first  trained  in  ordi- 
nary tactics  and  drill  before  he  is  ready  for  assignments  to  a 


specialized  branch  of  the  service,  such  as  artillery,  air  force, 
tank  service,  and  so  forth  We  would  thus  have  saved  this 
Govertmient  over  $2,000,000,000  in  case  we  become  involved 
in  war. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  original  purposes  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
must  be  abandoned — these  camps  have  done  a  great  work  in 
soil  conservation,  forestry,  and  National  and  State  parks. 
This  work  should  continue  to  be  their  primary  duty,  and  the 
1  hour  per  day  military  training  which  my  bill  suggests 
would  not  detract  one  whit  from  the  work  they  are  now  doing. 
In  fact,  the  Increased  efficiency  of  the  enrollees,  because  of 
this  limited  military  training  and  the  added  discipline  It 
would  bring,  would  enhance  the  value  and  the  volimie  of  his 
work  in  the  conservation  field.  I  do  not  propose  that  it 
should  serve  a  twofold  purpose — one,  conservation,  the  other, 
a  link  In  our  national-defense  system. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  military  training 
for  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  would  not  cost  our  sorely  harassed  tax- 
payers an  additional  dollar.  The  camps  are  already  there, 
the  uniforms  are  there,  the  food  Is  there,  the  Reserve  oflScers 
to  train  them  are  there,  and  the  physically  fit  manhood 
of  our  country  is  there.  All  that  will  still  be  needed  are 
the  rifles,  and  the  United  States  Army  now  has  enough 
obsolete  military  rifles  to  take  care  of  that  need. 

The  Army  General  Staff  takes  the  position  that  it  wants 
no  part  of  military  training  in  the  C.  C.  C.  They  say  soldier- 
ing Is  a  full-time  job.  The  Director  of  the  C.  C.  C.  wants 
no  part  of  military  training  for  the  C.  C.  C.  He  says  mili- 
tary training  has  no  place  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps.  They 
fiddle  around  with  mutual  jealousies  while  civilization  burns, 
while  our  taxpayers  pour  out  additional  millions  for  national 
defense,  while  our  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  weep  for  peace, 
with  no  means  in  sight  to  preserve  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  TIIE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  statement  by  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  which  ap- 
pears in  today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  15,  1940] 

"WI    MXreX   NOT   DELAY" — PERSHING    PLEADS    WITH    NATION    TO    SPEED    UP 

ITS    DEFENSES 

Gen  John  J.  Pershing  last  night  Issued  on  his  own  initiative  the 
following  statement  on  the  Nations  defenses: 

"Preparedness  is  as  neces-sary  today  as  It  was  for  us  *hcn  war 
was  declared  in  1917.  and  we  find  ourselves  in  practically  the  same 
condition.  Congress  has  made  certain  appropriations  for  materiel, 
but  that  Is  far  short  of  what  I  think  America  must  do. 

"Every  energy  in  this  country  should  be  devoted  to  the  idea  of 
putting  the  United  States  In  a  condition  of  thorough  preparednesa 
against  the  possibility  of  war. 

"None  of  us  can  tell  when  we  may  become  involved  in  the 
struggle  now  raging  with  such  tremendous  fury  in  Europe.  In 
my  opinion,  the  very  life  of  this  Republic  depends  on  the  energy 
and  determination  with  which  our  people  undertake  the  task  of 
placing  tbe  United  States  in  a  state  of  thorough  preparation  in 
both  men  and  equipment. 

"The  time  factor  should  be  the  dominant  consideration.  In 
1917  I  sailed  for  Europe  with  nothing  material  available  other  than 
the  will  to  do  and  a  hasty  plan  as  the  basis  for  doing  It. 

"Our  Allies  protected  us  during  more  than  a  year  of  preparation. 
They  provided  us  with  the  materiel. 

"Today  the  situation  is  utterly  different.  This  great  country 
must,  within  Itself,  be  prepared  for  whatever  instant  action  is 
required  for  our  security.  We  must  not  delay  longer  in  our 
preporationa." 
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Senator  Byrd  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   LYNCHBURG    (VA.)    NEWS 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Lynchburg  News: 

SENATOR    BTSO    AGATM' 

The  time  limit  for  announcement  of  candidacy  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  United  States  Senate  trom  VU-ginla  has 
passed  and  the  only  name  filed  Is  that  of  Harst  Flood  Btkd,  Junior 
United  States  Senator. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  Senator  B-nm  will  have  no  opposition 
In  the  Democratic  primary  and  Is  the  party  nominee.  It  will  mean 
also,  of  course,  his  continuance  In  olBce  lor  another  6  years.  Re- 
pubiican  at  Independent  opposition  in  the  November  election.  If 
any.  will  be  nominal  only. 

The  people  of  Virginia  will  approve  overwhelmingly.  The  fact 
that  no  one  ventured  to  enter  the  race  In  opposition  to  the  In- 
cumbent Senator  Is  evidence  enotigh  of  that.  Recognition  of  the 
futility  of  the  effort  to  unseat  him  was  universal. 

The  honor  that  Is  paid  Senator  Bras  of  an  imcontested  nomina- 
tion Is  a  deserved  honor.  It  is  a  tribute  to  independence  and  to 
courage  and  to  patriotism  as  well  bs  to  ability.  Senator  Btbd  has 
not  always  spoken  or  voted  in  accordance  with  the  prejudices,  or 
even  the  "convictions,  of  a  large  number  of  Virginians.  His  opposi- 
tion to  many  phases  of  the  New  Deal  has  Irritated  some  of  them. 
At  times  there  have  been  muttered  threats  of  defeat.  But  when 
the  time  came  no  man  cared  to  lead  any  such  fight. 

And  that  Is  because  the  people  o'  Virginia  do  not  wish  their 
representatives  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  be  mere 
agents,  subservient  to  a  temporary  majority,  with  ears  to  the  ground 
and  no  convictions  of  their  own.  They  wish  a  man  who  values  his 
convictions  more  than  he  values  votes.  And  so  this  time,  as  so 
often  In  Virginia  In  the  past,  we  have  the  paradox  of  a  man  whose 
defiance  of  demagogy  wins  him  more  than  demagogs  can  ever  hope 
to  win.  of  a  man  who  braves  the  wrath  of  his  constituents  and 
•ams  their  support.    Or  Is  it  a  paradox? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  16  ileffislative  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  24) , 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JA1CE8  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcorb  an  able 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Duckworth  Democratic  Club,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  on 
May  10,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord,  as  follows: 

Ohio  Is  always  an  Interesting  State  to  visit  on  a  mlaelon  like  this 
because  It  Is  my  understanding  that  jou  never  have  a  closed  season 
on  poUUcs.  Not  only  that,  but  you  dierlsh  your  political  inde- 
pendence to  such  a  degree  that  usually  you  are  able  to  disguise 
which  party  1;  going  to  get  the  Ohio  electoral  vote  until  the  baUots 
are  In  and  the  count  Is  under  way. 

The  old  adage  that  every  American  boy  has  a  right  to  aspire  to 
the  Presidency  u  taken  seriously  to  Ohio.  I  can  hardly  recall  a 
national  elecUon  In  which  the  State  has  failed  to  offer  one  of  her 
distinguished  sons  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  This  year, 
you  are  domg  better  than  ever — you  have  two  prospective  candidates 
who  are  willing  to  make  the  supreme  aacrlflce  If  the  call  comes.  I 
sympathize  with  their  aspirations  even  though,  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  pledge  my  aaBlrtance  m 
furthering  their  ambitions. 


I  suppose  every  voter  here  is  accustomed  to  hearing  each  succeed- 
ing national  election  descrlljed  as  the  most  important  since  George 
Washington's  day,  or  at  least  since  Abraham  Lincoln's.  The  Ameri- 
can public  likes  to  have  things  bigger  and  better,  and  campaign 
orators  are  usually  willing  to  oblige.  No  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
viewing  with  alarm,  and  the  charge  that  the  Constitution  will  be 
destro^Kl  and  the  American  way  undermined  U  the  opposition  gets 
Into  power  Is  an  old  story  by  this  time. 

Being  an  optimist  by  nature.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  compete 
with  those  who  make  a  habit  of  looking  on  the  dark  side  of  thing*. 
Yet  leaving  aside  campaign  exaggeration,  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  tbat  the  next  4  years  will  be  of  paramount  Importance  in 
world  affairs,  and  that  the  United  States  wm  be  deeply  affected  by 
what  happens  abroad  and  also  here  at  home. 

The  man  who  assumes  the  burdens  of  the  White  House  wUl  have 
to  contend  with  something  more  than  the  ordinary  problems  and 
trials.  He  will  be  forced  to  pursue  the  twin  goals  of  peace  and 
prosperity  In  a  world  shaken  by  wars  so  widespread  and  terrible  ; 
that  no  human  being  Is  wise  enough  to  foresee  the  outcome.  In 
other  words,  the  next  President  must  possess  to  an  unusual  degree 
the  statesmanlike  qualities  of  wisdom,  prudence,  courage,  and 
Judgment.  A  front-porch  President  who  deceives  himself  Into 
thinking  that  events  will  take  care  of  tbemoelves  wUl  hardly  fit 
the  btU. 

The  question  then  to  decide  Is  which  party  Is  better  equipped  to 
provide  the  Nation  with  safe  and  progressive  leadership.  The 
Republican  Party  was  turned  out  of  power  In  1932  because  In  the 
face  of  a  great  domestic  emergency  It  was  unable  to  provide  the 
leadership  to  pull  us  through.  A  short  time  ago  that  statement 
was  denounced  as  a  political  libel  Invented  by  conniving  Democrats 
with  a  sinister  purpose.  But  In  recent  times  It  has  been  said  so 
often  by  responsible  and  honest  Republican  leaders  that  I  think 
its  accuracy  may  no  longer  be  questioned. 

"ITie  Democratic  Party  has  been  In  control  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  for  a  little  more  than  7  years.  It  has  been  a  period  of 
abnormal  happenings  In  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  situation  the  party  did  not  sit  back  and  let  things 
drift.  That  course  would  have  been  a  daring  and  reckless  gamble 
with  national  well-being  and  security.  On  the  contrary,  the  party 
has  made  a  sincere  and  honest  effort  to  deal  In  realistic  fashion 
with  economic,  social,  and  foreign  problems. 

Has  the  Democratic  Party  lived  up  to  the  solenm  reeponalbUltles 
which  It  assumed  in  19337  Has  the  Republican  Party  recovered 
Itself  and  Is  It  now  fit  and  ready  to  take  over  the  heavy  duties  of 
national  leadership  In  tills  critical  period  of  world  upheaval? 

Suppose  we  look  at  the  domestic  picture  first.  The  finest  pro- 
gram of  constructive  legislation  in  our  times  has  been  enacted  into 
law  at  Washington  under  the  wise  direction  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. The  banking  system  has  been  stabilized,  bank  de- 
posits Insured,  social  security  translated  Into  reality,  the  Issuance 
of  wildcat  securities  halted,  and  agriculture  aided  against  the 
double  threat  of  glutted  markets  and  ruinous  prices.  The  unem- 
ployed have  been  given  work  on  tiseful  projects,  the  C.  C.  C.  campe 
have  provided  a  means  of  gainful  employment  for  more  than  3,600,- 
000  yoimg  men,,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  home  owners  have 
been  saved  from  eviction  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 
An  excellent  start  has  been  nutde  on  the  great  problem  of  preserv- 
ing the  Nation's  natural  resources.  A  sensible  plan  for  stopping  the 
erosion  of  valuable  farm  land  has  been  put  in  operation,  and  water 
power  has  been  developed  to  help  lighten  the  burden  of  toll  for  the 
farming  population. 

I«bor  has  been  guaranteed  the  right  c€  coUectlve  bargaining  and 
standards  have  been  fixed  to  put  a  fioor  under  wages  and  a  ceUlng 
over  hours  of  labor.  The  list  of  worth-while  enactments  could  be 
extended  Indefinitely,  but  I  think  most  of  you  are  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  record  to  make  a  lengthy  review  unneceaaary. 
When  these  measures  were  before  Congress  the  task  of  writing 
them  Into  law  rested  almost  excltialvely  on  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship. A  few  Republicans,  who  were  able  to  rise  above  partisanship, 
gave  their  support  to  Individual  measures.  But  most  of  the  O.  O.  P. 
stalwarts  were  still  clinging  to  bits  of  wreckage  left  floating  from  th« 
disaster  of  the  Ul-fated  Hoover  regime.  You  recaU  that  for  want  of 
a  better  reason,  they  denotmced  these  forward-looking  measures. 
Including  the  social -security  program,  as  un-American  and  social- 
istic. They  wanted  no  part  of  the  twentieth-century  approach  to 
social  and  economic  problems,  and  they  did  everytiilng  In  their 
power  to  block  the  Roosevelt  program. 

A  great  light  has  since  dawned  on  the  Republican  leaders. 
Pacing  another  Presidential  election,  they  have  awakened  to  the 
painful  conclusion  that  the  American  people  want  these  reforms 
continued  and  that  the  political  party  which  advocates  their  rei>eal 
Is  doomed  again  to  disaster  at  the  polls.  Unpleasant  as  the  pros- 
pect may  be,  they  have  decided  to  put  a  grudging  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  achievements  of  a  Democratic  administration.  They  argue 
now  that  the  program  is  exceUent,  but  to  secure  the  most  efficient 
execution  of  these  laws,  the  Republican  Party  should  Ise  given 
the  work  of  administering  them. 

The  new  technique  In  Q.  P.  O  salesmanship  reached  its  highest 
peak  In  the  report  of  Dr.  Glenn  Prank's  program  committee,  which 
spent  2  years  or  more  trying  to  think  up  a  workable  substitute  for 
what  the  Democrats  had  already  done.  Dr.  Frank  fl.naUy  reached 
the  sensible  conclusion  that  the  wisest  course  was  to  borrow  hit 
major  pUnks  from  the  Democrats  and  simply  add  that  the  Re- 
publicans would  like  the  Job. 

It  would  be  Idle  to  deny  that  In  the  paper-profits  era  of  the 
twenties,  the  public  frequently  believed  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  the  Republicans  were  better  businessmen  and  hence  were  able 
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to  •dmlntetCT  the  affaire  of  government  In  more  efficient  fashion. 
It  wa«  a  myth  that  remained  In  good  standing  along  with  the 
statin  about  the  full  dinner  pall  and  two  cars  In  every  garage. 
In  fact,  with  the  stock  ticker  going  ever  upward.  It  waa  a  hardy 
■oui  who  dared  to  challenge  Its  acctiracy. 

Yet  I  doubt  if  anyone  today  la  innocent  enough  to  be  taken  in 
by  the  Republican  assertion  that  they  can  carry  on  Uncle  Sam's 
affaire  with  a  higher  degree  of  honesty  and  efBclency  and  with  less 
waste  and  red  tape.  The  reply  to  that  argument — final,  complete, 
and  unanswerable — was  given  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In 
one  paragraph  of  his  recent  radio  talk  from  Warm  Springs,  Ga.  I 
hope  all  of  you  heard  it,  but  for  those  who  didn't  I  am  going 
to  repeat  that  paragraph:  "Second,  they  are  telling  you  that  many 
of  the  measures  of  the  past  7  yeara  are  good,  but  that  they  would 
carry  them  out  with  greater  efflciency  if  they  were  in  power.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  can  swallow  that  assertion,  because  quite 
aside  from  millions  of  fine  citizens  who  normally  vote  the  Republi- 
can ticket  year  in  and  year  out,  we  and  they  must  acknowledge 
that  practically  every  serious  Government  scandal  since  the  Civil 
War  has  occurred  under  a  Republican  administration,  and  that 
the  underlying  Republican  leadership — the  groups  and  cliques  which 
have  always  owned  the  Republican  Party — are  still  Just  as  much  In 
the  saddle  of  ownership  as  they  were  In  the  old  days." 

I  thought  that  spokesmen  for  the  Republican  Party,  concerned 
about  Its  reputation,  would  rise  in  wrath  to  protest  and  dispute  the 
President's  statement  that  their  record  of  Federal  administration 
has  been  unsavory  almost  since  the  party  was  founded.  I  was  mis- 
taken. Evidently,  with  a  lively  memory  of  Teapot  Dome,  the  little 
black  bag,  and  other  scandals  of  a  few  years  past,  these  Republican 
apologists  were  able  to  restrain  their  indignation.  Not  a  single 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  seen  fit  to  answer 
this  challenging  remark  of  the  President.  The  reason  is  that  truth 
and  history  speak  too  strongly  against  them. 

We  Democrats  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  despite  the  magnitude 
of  the  program  which  had  to  be  initiated  and  carried  through  in  the 
short  spture  of  a  few  years  the  work  has  been  accomplished  with  a 
fidelity  to  principle  and  a  degree  of  honesty  which  have  awakened 
the  admiration  of  the  American  people.  There  have  been  mistakes, 
because  mistakes  were  Inevitable  in  a  program  of  that  size.  But, 
compared  to  what  happened  In  the  preceding  Republican  adminis- 
trations, the  record  stands  forth  clean  and  unassailable.  If  the 
American  people  expect  greater  honesty  and  efflciency,  certainly 
they  will  not  turn  to  the  Republican  Party. 

Having  given  up  the  Idea  of  undermining  the  Democratic  pro- 
gram as  too  dangerous  the  Republican  candidates  are  now  con- 
cerned over  the  state  of  the  Nation's  business.  They  charge  that 
the  Roosevelt  administration  has  failed  to  bring  back  prosperity, 
that  It  has  shackled  business,  and  taken  the  profits  out  of  Industry. 
They  charge  the  administration  with  retarding.  Instead  of  advanc- 
ing, the  processes  of  recovery.  One  of  these  candidates,  well  known 
In  Ohio,  said  that  national  Income  in  1939  amounted  only  to 
$68,000,000,000.  whereas,  to  use  his  phrase,  "for  2  or  3  years  prior  to 
1929  it  got  up  to  $80,000,000,000." 

Now.  Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  and  to  correct  his  figures, 
the  estimated  national  income  reached  $80,000,000,000  in  the  year 
1929  only,  and  that  year  was  the  stcpplng-ofl  place  for  the  worst 
econonxlc  disaster  In  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  income  in  1929  was  swollen  and 
bloated  by  the  outburst  of  mad  speculation  which  swept  over  the 
country,  encouraged  and  abetted  by  the  short-sighted  policies  of 
the  Republican  administration  which  was  then  In  power  In  Wash- 
ington. We  want  that  volume  of  national  Income  back  again  In 
this  country,  and  we  think  It  can  be  attained,  but  we  certainly  don't 
want  the  reckless  inflation  of  values  which  accompanied  it. 

I  realize  that  In  this  age  everyone  seenis  to  t)e  an  economic  wizard. 
Presidential  candidates,  whose  talents  no  one  suspected,  are  now 
blossoming  forth  as  full-fledged  economists  who  know  all  the  figures 
about  big  business,  little  business,  and  whatever  kind  of  business 
comes  in  between  Unforttinately.  I  am  Just  a  businessman  who 
has  never  had  the  happy  distinction  of  becoming  a  self-made  econ- 
omist. Therefore.  I  shall  use  figures  coming  from  sources  which  are 
usually  looked  upon  as  reliable  and  nonpartisan  as  well. 

The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  can  hardly  be  called  a  radical 
Roosevelt  organ.  In  Its  April  issue,  this  magazine  carried  an 
article  by  a  well-known  authority,  which  said,  and  I  quote:  "The 
significant  fact  Is  that  we  approximated  our  1929  Income  In  both 
1936  and  1937,  that  we  exceeded  It  In  1939,  and  that  we  have  a 
good  chance  of  exceeding  It  again  this  year. 

"Of  course,  we  are  not  talking  of  national  income  In  terms  of 
dollars.     With  tb«  cost  of   living  at  one  level,   an   Income   of  $50   a 

week  can  have  a  purchasing  power  as  great  as  an  Income  of  $75 
a  week  woiild  have  at  a  higher  level  of  living  costs." 

Here,  then.  Is  an  authority  who  says  that  In  real  purchasing 
power  the  American  people  have  already  achieved  a  level  of  pros- 
perity equal  to  that  which  prevailed  In  the  most  prosperous  year 
of  the  wildly  spectilatlve  1920's.  To  express  his  idea  in  other  words. 
the  same  degree  of  prosperity  has  been  realized  without  the  price 
inflation.  Siu^ly  his  opinion  is  worth  that  of  our  Republican 
lawyer  friends  who  are  now  running  for  office  on  the  strength  of 
their  own  home-made  business  statistics. 

Has  this  admlnietration  taken  the  profits  out  of  business?  This 
same  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  said  that  100  corpora- 
tions listed  on  the  exchange  earned  greater  profits  In  1939  than 
they  did  in  the  so-called  boom  year  of  1929.  The  Associated  Press 
recently  reported  that  the  first  250  corporations  to  report  for  the 
infttakl  quarter  of  1940  showed  earnings  50  percent  above  those  for 


the  like  period  of  last  year.  And  excluding  the  American  Telephone 
St  Telegraph  Co..  one  of  the  group  reporting,  the  ABsocialed  Press 
said  the  increase  for  the  remaining  companies  was  actually  60 
percent.  That,  my  friends.  Is  what  the  opposition  calls  taking  the 
profit-motive  out  of  Industry. 

One  self -sponsored  candidate  for  the  G.  O.  P.  nomination  is  a 
newspaper  publisher.  His  newspapers  recently  reported  a  net  profit 
cf  $1,302,320  lor  1939.  a  substantial  increase  over  the  profits  for  the 
previous  year  About  the  time  this  report  was  made  public  the 
candidate  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said  the  New  Deal  was  ruining 
bui-lne'^8.  A  fellow  publisher  printed  the  story  under  the  capt.oa 
A  Candidate  Amid  the  Ruins. 

I  see  no  purpose  in  quoting  you  figures  to  the  point  of  boredom. 
The  truth  Is  that,  considering  the  industrial  stagnation  which  per- 
tained when  this  administration  came  to  power  and  the  chaotic 
world  conditions  which  have  continued  since,  the  record  cf  the 
Roosevelt  administration  in  restoring  business  and  raising  national 
income  Is  unsurpassed.  The  proof  of  this  statement  is  so  evident 
In  the  daily  newspapers  that  it  defies  dispute.  Industry  is  in  excel- 
lent shape  today  and  far  healthier  than  it  was  In  the  years  of  phoney 
Republican  prosperity  which  preceded  the  collapse. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  concerning  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  about  which  I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  country  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  prudence, 
caution.  Judgment,  and  foresight  were  more  needed  than  they  are 
today  in  the  handling  of  International  problems.  A  single  ra.sh  act 
or  statement  may  have  a  vital  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  administration  to  date  has  carried  on  Its  foreign  negotiations 
In  superb  fashion  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  country's 
Interests  against  the  danger  of  rude  chocks  from  abroad.  The  public 
has  been  told  what  to  expect  without  any  effort  to  work  up  an 
undue  state  of  alarm.  A  sensible  neutrality  policy  has  been  enacted, 
as  a  result  of  which  not  a  single  American  life  has  been  lost  in  bel- 
ligerent waters.  Thus  the  Incidents  which  might  arouse  popular 
feeling  have  been  avoided  The  record  is  one  of  which  every 
American  citizen,  regardless  of  party,  may  feel  proud. 

Last  spring,  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomina- 
tion accused  the  administration  of  ballyhoolng  the  foreign  situa- 
tion— I  use  his  phrase — to  distract  attention  from  domestic  condi- 
tions. The  gentleman  was  wrong  on  two  counts.  He  apparently 
thought  there  would  be  no  war  In  Europe  and  he  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  administration  had  a  solemn  duty  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  probable  happenings  on  that  troubled  continent  I 
trust   that   by  this  time   the   candidate   Is  convinced   of   his  error. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  In  the  difficult  months  ahead,  there  will 
be  no  effort  made  to  create  political  capital  by  giving  a  false  Im- 
pression of  American  foreign  policy.  The  idea  that  some  Individ- 
ual, utterly  lacking  In  experience,  has  a  patented  formula  for 
keeping  the  country  out  of  war.  Is  too  ab.surd  to  be  taken  seriously. 
I  think  every  sincere  man  who  aspires  to  the  Presidency  should 
be  ready  to  concede  that  the  other  spokesmen  of  his  party,  and 
those  of  the  opposition  party,  are  Just  as  anxious  as  he  is  to 
preserve  the  blessings  of  peace  for  America  The  safety  of  the 
Nation  should  not  be  made  a  political  pawn. 

The  United  States  has  come  a  long  way  In  the  past  7  years. 
There  are  problems  remaining,  of  course,  but  these  are  slight 
compared  to  the  economic  Ills  which  afflicted  the  country  when 
this  administration  assumed  office  For  those  who  had  no  re- 
sponsibility In  the  work  of  rebuilding,  criticism  comes  easy,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  still  unable  to  put  together  a  sane  and 
workable  program  of  their  own. 

The  arguments  of  the  opposition  have  a  familiar  ring.  They 
are  fond  of  saying  that  the  present  administration  promised  far 
more  than  It  has  been  able  to  perform.  Optimism  Is  an  old 
American  virtue  and  It  may  be  true  that  the  administration  has 
failed  to  achieve  Its  objective  In  ever>-  Intstance.  The  falling,  how- 
ever. Is  not  ours  alone.  I  recall  a  Presidential  candidate  who.  In 
1928.  promised  that  poverty  was  about  to  be  banished  from  the 
Nation — provided  the  Republicans  were  retained  In  power.  This 
still  remaln.s  the  all-time  hit;h  In  political  promising. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  of  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  the  cc  untry  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stauces.     I  am  content  to  rest  our  case  with  the  American  people. 
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the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Ur.  T&omasI  delivered  an 
address  entitled  Orderly  Control  in  a  World  of  Conflict. 
Because  the  address  is  of  general  interest,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  Inserted  in  the  Apf>endlz  of  the  Record. 

When  I  face  an  atidlenoe  as  I  do  tonight  two  thoughts  bring  a 
conflict  o*  emotions.  I  cannot  forget  that  while  Rome  burned  Nero 
fiddled.  Nor  can  I  foreet  that  when  Greek  clviliaatlon  crumbled 
Plato  wrote  and  Aristotle  taught.  We  cannot  be  Platos  and  Arls- 
totles.  even  If  we  may  asaume  a  crumbling  civilization.  This  I  will 
not  because  I  do  not  believe  it;  nor  can  we  stoop  to  a  modern 
version  of  Qddling  indifference  to  our  burning  Bv.rroundinga. 

Only  the  foolish,  with  world  complications  a«  Uoey  are.  would  dare 
approach  a  Bubject  in  the  spirit  of  •*1XI  were  king"  and  answer  cate- 
gorically what  should  be  done.  One  at  aur  wlae  leaders,  upon  being 
a£ked  at  one  time  why  he  governed  hla  people  bo  auccessfuUy.  replied, 
"I  merely  te«ch  them  proper  principles  and  let  them  govern  them- 
selves." Now  I  am  in  a  box.  I  dare  not  give  a  solution,  and  yet  I 
have  said  something  about  proper  principles.  Speaking  to  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law.  one  must  find  those  prin- 
clplea  In  the  alma  of  the  society  ItaelX: 

"The  object  of  this  society  U  to  foster  the  study  of  mtematlonal 
law  and  to  promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  mter- 
zuttional  relations  on  the  basis  of  law  and  Jtistlce." 

Broad  as  those  aims  are,  they  have  not  become  world  wide,  because 
the  system  of  international  law  at  Its  broadest  has  not  reached  a 
world-wide  characteristic.  I  say  this,  even  though  I  must  admit 
that  the  aim  of  the  League  and  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
has  been  universal.  The  Pact  of  Paris  was  almost  universally 
accepted,  and  the  theory  that  war  was  of  imlversal  concern  brought 
a  momentary  condemnation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
action.  Thus.  In  a  condemnation  at  war  International  law  reached 
Its  broadest  aspect  in  theory.  In  one  sense,  then,  modem  interna- 
tional law  had  Its  origin  in  a  definition  at  rights  In  peace  and  war, 
f^nA  evolved  to  the  position  where  it  actually  condenmed  war  as  a 
legal  instrxmient.  8U11  It  U  not  all  embracing,  as.  for  example,  the 
aim  <rf  the  Rockefeller  Poimdatlon,  which  exists  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  m^tnif'Tui  throtighout  the  world. 

In  this  statement  of  international  law's  broadening  movement  I 
must  not  loae  sight  of  the  theory  of  natural  law  as  being  universal 
or  rather  almost  inherent  sxnong  men  In  society  wherever  they  may 
have  lived;  but  even  when  this  univenal  theory  is  accepted  It  waa 
accepted  by  groups  who  thought  of  slaves  by  natxire.  of  the  contrasts 
between  Greeks  and  barbarians,  between  the  Cmnese  and  the  Hunsl, 
and  when  Indians  attempted  the  democracy  of  man  under  the  great 
Buddha  the  attempt  was  crushed  by  the  castes  of  the  Hindus. 
When  the  early  Christian  asked  the  questlcxi.  Are  we  not  all  chil- 
dren at  God  and  brothers?  he  was  met  on  one  side  by  the  concept 
at  the  choaen  people  and  on  the  other  by  those  who  had  rights 
because  they,  like  Paul,  were  bom  under  Roman  law. 

Law  has  always  been  and  will  always  be  corrective  in  its  aim  and 
In  iU  nature.  That  U  lU  worth.  What  totematlonal  law  we  had 
In  our  ancient  world  became  coherent  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
confUcts.  The  only  Unae  anything  like  mtemaUonal  law  evolved 
In  ancient  Chma.  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  warring  states. 
If  modem  international  law  started  with  Grotlus.  or  Jtist  before 
his  time,  both  were  periods  of  conflict.  Bach  aspect  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  its  changing  growth  from  a  unilateral  idea  to  a  multi- 
lateral concept  is  a  peaceful  stand  against  what  might  be  termed 
a  warlike  threat. 

Please  note,  even  when  we  take  illustrations  from  many  times 
and  many  places,  we  stlU  have  not  recognised  the  world-wide  con- 
cept that  is  essential  if  we  are  to  make  our  concept  of  law  as  wide 
as  are  the  facU  of  our  world.  For  the  world,  whether  we  like  It 
or  not.  is  a  pbyslcal  and  economic  unit.  It  took  the  tobacco  habit 
about  a  centxxry  to  circle  the  globe.  Gold  and  silver  as  money  are 
hablte  which  no  one  needs  to  be  Uught  anywhere  except  among 
some  foolish  persons  In  America  who  asstime  that  both  articles  are 
worthlesB  as  money  because  they  have  lost  control  of  them.  Habits 
In  law  and  habits  in  religion  have  been  so  strikingly  world-wide 
that  men  everywhere  have  an  Idiom  equivalent  to  our  "that's  nat- 
ural." St.  Xavler  is  said  to  have  thotight  when  he  met  some  rell- 
giotis  practices  much  like  his  own  that  the  devil  had  preceded  him 
In  teaching  the  people  the  truth  to  order  to  deceive  them. 

Despite  Europe's  and  Asia's  wars,  the  fundamental  problems 
remain  primarily  the  same.  Viewed  broadly,  on  the  basis  of  a 
world-wide  adjustment,  the  three  great  unknowns  are  still  the 
great  surging  revolutions,  spiritual,  political,  and  economic,  of  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  socially  the  mass  of  mankind  is  and  eco- 
nomically where  the  ultimate  consumer  la  bound  to  remain.  There 
is  a  unity  In  the  three  great  revolutions  of  Russia.  China,  and 
India.  In  each  of  these  we  have  the  same  fundamental  economic 
facts,  we  have  the  same  resurgence  of  political  and  social  protest. 
It  does  not  do  violence  to  the  thought  of  anyone  who  views  the 
world  as  a  unit — and  it  wiU  be  a  imit  to  those  who  come  a  thousand 
years  from  now.  for  they  will  look  at  our  times  just  as  we  look  at 
the  times  of  the  great  Han  dynasty  in  China  or  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Those  who  were  the  victims  or  the  beneficiaries  of  these  great 
htunan  surges  never  thought  of  them  as  imits;  still  In  the  economy 
of  time  they  are  that.  All  three  are  rebelling  against  400  years  of 
the  white  mans  spread  over  the  globe.  Hitler's  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia makes  him  momentarily  an  ally  of  this  great  movement,  for 
he  is  in  rebellion  against  one  of  the  results  of  the  white  man's 
q>resd.    Can  I  Justify  myself  to  linking  Germany  with  the  three 


great  revolutions  of  the  East  in  her  present  struggle?    Let  us  see 
what  made  the  aUlance  logical. 

What  drove  Oennany  and  Russia  into  an  understanding  for  coop- 
erative action?  It  was  Hitler's  pronouncement,  that  the  territorial 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  therefore  of  the  other 
treaties  mcldent  to  the  World  War,  no  longer  existed.  This  pro- 
nouncement was  an  extremely  satisfying  one  to  Russia  and  since 
It  was  not  challenged.  Russia  In  accepting  It  found  herself  to  agree- 
ment with  Germany  in  the  attainment  of  those  objectives  which 
would  wipe  out  the  territorial  provisions  of  the  after-war  treaties. 
That  gave  her  excuse  enough  for  her  actions  against  Plnland  and 
the  Baltic  States.  It  gives  her  excuse  enough  for  her  probable  future 
actions  in  the  Balkans.  Not  only  were  Germany  and  Russia  allied 
In  purpose  as  a  result  of  Hitler's  announcement,  but  when  Ger- 
many moved  Into  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Poland  accepted 
the  theory  and  repossessed  treaty-taken  territory.  In  Poland's  case 
the  irony  of  her  action  invited  her  own  destruction,  for  while  the 
logic  of  Hitler's  pronouncement  appealed  to  her  in  satisfying  her 
own  purposes,  she  failed  to  realize  that  when  she  accepted  the  same 
doctrine  for  the  recovery  of  land  that  she  though  was  hers  she 
invited  her  own  end.  From  a  nUlitary  standpoint  Poland  is  no 
more. 

The  force  of  this  unchallenged  pronouncement  hangs  like  a 
Bword  over  the  present  Balkan  States.  The  pressure  from  both 
the  east  and  the  west  for  adjustment,  with  the  rivalry  from  within, 
provides  a  challenge  to  what  Is  the  outstanding  contribution  toward 
a  unity  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  neighbors  which  resulted  from 
the  war  treaties,  unity  In  the  Balkans  with  the  recognition  of  these 
states'  interdependence.  That  interdependence  theory  assumed  In 
the  Balkans  today  Is  a  healthful  reaction  to  a  condition  which  will 
preserve  the  entity  of  these  small  states.  But  If  the  snuai  states 
today  take  upon  themselves  the  doctrine  which  the  nuijor  states 
have  accepted  as  being  paramoimt,  namely,  the  theory  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  the  need  for  keeping  themselves  self-sufficient,  the 
end  of  small  nations  must  come  and  the  uuity  such  as  we  have  la 
the  Balkan  countries  will  be  broken. 

We,  ourselves,  today,  through  national  acts,  for  one  of  which  X 
must  asstmie  responsibility,  are  attempting  to  make  the  Idea  of 
self-sufficiency  a  national  objective;  and  to  an  extent  we  have 
made  it  a  national  policy  by  the  adoption  of  the  Strategic  Ma- 
terials Act.  If  the  spirit  of  this  act  becomes  the  all-engrosstog 
aim  of  our  Nation  and  Is  not  tempered  by  such  jjollcles  or  recipro- 
cal agreements,  the  restraining  Influence  of  Pan  American  unity 
and  good  neighbor Uness.  America  may  find  herself  m  the  position 
of  tAfc^<ng  a  stand  wherein  we  may  declare  certain  contingencies 
which  we  would  not  tolerate.  I  may  suggest  one:  If  America 
Uvea  on  rubber  and  out  of  tto  cans,  will  she  tolerate  a  stopping 
of  the  lanes  of  trade  with  the  tin-  and  rubber-producing  cotmtrles? 

I  have  hinted  at  the  three  revolutions  In  China,  India,  and 
Russia,  and  now  Germany  with  them,  as  being  a  unity.  Is  it 
proper  for  me  to  do  this?  If  we  consider  the  British  control  of 
the  sea  the  great  fact  of  the  modern  world  and  the  outstanding 
culmtoation  of  the  400-year  struggle  of  the  white  man  to  his 
spread  over  the  earth.  Germany  is  as  much  to  rebelUon  as  Is  the 
Sast,  and  Japan's  new  order  in  Asia  is  merely  another  aspect  of 
this  fact.  Each  strikes  In  Its  particular  way  at  something  that 
has  been  imposed  from  without.  There  may  not  be  unity  of 
action,  but  there  is  a  unity  of  the  factors  that  compel  the  actions. 

China.  Russia,  and  India  are  three  civUizatlons  made  up  pri- 
marily of  small  land-cultivating  peasants,  persons  whose  standard 
of  life  Is  each  year  so  close  to  mere  subsistence  that  thousands  of 
them  die  from  actual  want.  Those  who  are  their  temporary 
allies  fighting  for  temporary  advantage  are  exhausting  themselves 
to  where  they,  too,  must  become  one  with  the  great  group  of 
ultimate  consumers  at  the  level  of  mere  subsistence.  Thus,  the 
problem,  in  spite  of  war,  to  spite  of  conflict,  in  spite  of  adjust- 
ments, remains  exactly  the  same  problem  as  it  has  been  since 
these  revolutions  were  sUrted.  The  ultimate  consumer  In  any 
economic  unit  holds  the  key  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  whole. 
for  it  U  on  him  that  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  siu-plus  of 
the  more  fortunate  rests.  Profit  from  this  surplus  raises  the 
subsistence  level.  The  continuous  production  of  a  surpltis  without 
an  outlet  means  stagnation  of  economic  life. 

These  are  the  factors  essential  to  the  conttouous  grinding  of  the 
world's  economic  processes  so  that  surpluses  will  be  taken,  wealth 
will  be  Increased,  standards  of  living  the  world  over  will  constantly 
rise.  Increasing  the  demand  and  keeping  the  supply  near  at  hand. 
It  sounds  as  if  I  am  about  to  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of 
this  world  by  simply  saying  that  If  we  will  bring  about  those  con- 
ditions  where   the    ordinary    rules   of   supply    and    demand    wlU    be 

allowed  to  function,  our  troubles  will  be  over.  No;  civilization  has 
become  too  complicated  for  this.  Life  on  this  planet  Is  so  full 
of  checks,  curbs,  urges,  personal  and  national  advantage-taking 
that  even  a  universal  acceptance  of  any  simple  economic  principle 
will  not  solve  much. 

We  must  not  ttu-n  otir  l»cks  to  essential  first  principles.  War 
Is  not  a  new  experience,  but  almost  universal  revolution  Is  new. 
It  is  its  widespread  unity  that  Is  so  challengtog  today.  The  World 
War  was  more  extensive.  Our  Civil  War  was  almost  simultaneous 
with  the  Tal  Ping  Rebellion  to  China,  where  loss  of  life  was  prob- 
ably greater  than  that  of  the  World  War,  but  they  were  not  re- 
lated movements.  Today  each  conflict  has  aspects  very  mtich 
I  bigger  than  those  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict.  Aasume  that 
I   Japan  will  be  successful  In  establishing  the  new  order  In  Asia. 
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wUl  not  the  Mikado  cult  have  a  place  In  the  thinking  of  millions 
of  yellow  men  In  the  earth?  Turn  this  cult  Into  a  war  cry;  you 
naay  have  the  equivalent  of  a  second  Mohanunedan  surge.  Let  the 
economic  theories  of  Russia  become  the  reason  for  action  in  all 
war-wasted  lands  and  your  bank  account,  big  as  it  Is,  or  mine, 
little  as  It  Is,  will  have  a  changed  aspect.  Let  the  single-willed 
state  theories  become  dominant  In  the  world,  and  political,  re- 
ligious, and  economic  democracy  which  we  In  America  have  known 
fc«-  150  years  may  become  a  thing  of  the  pa^t.  While  the  single 
will  idea  has  grown  in  other  places,  in  America  the  political  lib- 
erty gained  for  us  by  the  founding  fathers  has  now  grown  to  a 
demand  that  liberty  shall  be  freedom  for  property,  freedom  for 
the  mind,  freedom  for  the  soul,  as  well  as  freedom  for  the  body. 
Now  coniies  the  assertion  that  we  must  streamline  o\ir  liberty  in 
order  to  conserve  It  in  competition  with  those  States  which  work 
as  all-embracing  wholes  because  of  the  single-willed  concept.  Can 
this  be  done?  When  we  fight  Are  with  fire,  both  sides  must  get 
burned. 

My  Interpretation  of  the  world  as  It  Is  today  reflects  the  concept 
of  a  great  world  xmity.  While  I  consider  the  three  major  revolu- 
tions of  protest  as  being  antlweatern,  I  do  not  accept  the  theory 
that  they  mark  the  decline  of  the  West,  for  these  reasons:  Part 
of  the  West  has  Joined  them,  and  in  each  of  the  three  the  genius 
of  their  rising  power  has  come  from  the  West.  The  Industrial 
aspect  of  present-day  Russia  Is  western.  The  nationalistic  thought 
of  China  is  western.  Japan  likes  to  speak  of  her  new  order  for 
Asia  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  Far  East. 

Germany  is  fighting  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  Italy's  Impierialism 
Is  western.  England  and  Prance  are  seeking  security  by  coopera- 
tive action.  Thus  there  is  anjrthing  but  a  decline  of  the  western 
political  thought.  TTiere  may  be  an  exhaxistlon  of  the  west,  but 
Asia  U  more  greatly  exhausted.  Even  if  western  ETurope  goes,  there 
is  still  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  when  we  think  of  the  world 
as  a  unit  while  it  will  And  Its  standiirds  reduced  by  decline  any- 
where, its  onward  march  will  only  be  retarded  in  terms  of  world 
decline.  Disorder  incident  to  money  economy  may  come  any  time 
because  the  invention  of  money  came  to  be  used  in  times  of  free 
action  But  we  must  never  forget  that  throughout  history  gold 
and  silver  as  money  have  survived  war.  destruction,  pestilence,  and 
famine:  they  have  been  the  saving  factors  whenever  all  other  things 
have  been  depressed  and  destroyed.  All  other  money  is  a  medium 
only  by  common  consent,  and  if  conditions  arise  which  remove 
common  consent,  money  loses  its  most  important  characteristic. 
This  one  fact  should  cause  those  who  assume  debt  to  be  the  greatest 
evil  to  realize  that  there  is  something  worse  than  debt  and  that 
that  something  is  the  loss  of  the  medium  whereby  debt  is  measured 
and  paid. 

Having  accepted  the  thesis  of  world  economic  unity  and  having 
attempted  to  show  that  the  declines  which  may  come  from  war 
waste  and  depression's  exhaustion  will  not  be  the  west's  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  east's,  but  world-wide  declines,  there  remains  for 
me  to  attempt  to  present  a  series  of  thoughts  about  otxr  country's 
probable  contribution  toward  orderly  processes  In  today's  lack  of 
respect  for  international  good  behavior  and  tomorrow's  turmoil 
incident  to  disorder. 

During  the  last  5  or  8  years,  America  has  reacted  true  to  form 
as  a  democracy.  By  that  I  mean  that  in  a  democracy  the  standards 
of  right  and  wrong  are  not  meastired  by  governmental  act.  Under 
our  system  of  government,  there  are  certain  standards  of  action 
In  treatment  of  persons  and  of  foreign  States  which  are  the  con- 
trolling motives  behind  governmental  action.  In  a  single-willed 
state  this  need  not  be  the  case,  and  in  practice  It  is  not.  States 
directed  by  these  contrasting  motives  will  act  for  different  reasons. 
One  will  be  guided  by  expediency,  knowing  that  that  which  It  does 
will  be  the  only  standard  of  right.  The  other  will  show  restraint 
to  the  extent  of  measuring  its  actions  by  what  it  terms  funda- 
mental rxiles  of  behavior.  In  an  International  sense,  state  lines 
and  national  independence  must  be  respected,  or  the  fundamental 
on  which  a  state's  very  existence  depends  will  be  destroyed. 

Our  country  entered  the  World  War  In  defense  of  what  It  con- 
sidered fundamental  rights.  Otir  action  came  as  a  result  of  a 
sense  of  outraged  Jtistlce.  Having  entered  the  war  on  a  very  high 
moral  plane,  it  was  Inevitable  that  we  should  compare  actions  on 
the  part  of  men  and  nations,  whether  friendly  or  enemy,  with  our 
moral  sentiments.  As  all  things  did  not  seem  perfectly  in  har- 
mony with  our  high  motives  of  April  6,  1917,  we  began  to  feel  that 
we  had  been  tricked.  This  fact  contributed  to  two  outstanding 
deductions:  first,  a  condemnation  of  war;  and  second,  a  feeling 
that  we  should  not  pass  Judgment  on  the  actions  of  others. 
Both  deductions  may  prove  healthful:  they  have  had  an  Inter- 
esting byproduct.  The  right  and  wrong  of  a  warlike  act  has  be- 
come none  of  otir  buslneu. 

So  completely  have  we  failed  to  recognize  a  right  and  wrong  act 
on  the  part  of  warring  states  that  we  will  not  accept  a  definition 
of  a  wrongdoer.  We  Insist  upon  treating  aggressor  and  victim 
alike.  Thus  we  have  failed  to  recognize  that  nonaction  may  be  as 
one-sided  as  action.  So  completely  have  we  refused  to  take  a  stand 
In  defense  of  what  we  deemed  a  right  that  our  people  and  our 
ships  are  forbidden  to  enjoy  what  we  have  always  thought  to  be 
their  rights  and  privileges.  We  believe  that  that  which  has  been 
done  will  turn  out  to  be  for  the  best.    The  future  only  will  tell. 

If  we  remain  consistent  with  what  Is  now  our  national  policy, 
America  cannot,  without  completely  reversing  her  policy,  enter 
either  the  war  to  the  east  or  the  one  to  the  west.  It  Is  best  that 
w  should  not.    Some  factors  in  relation  to  both  the  war  In  C\ux^>e 


and  that  in  A.'la  are  actually  larger  than  the  military  succes.^  our 
entrance  might  give  to  any  one  of  the  fovir  major  sides  we  might 
take.  While  we  have  retreated  from  the  position  of  a  neutral 
standing  upon  all  our  rights.  America  still  at  peace  is  very  much 
more  important  for  all  concerned  than  America  would  be  as  a 
belligerent.  Our  position  is  a  philosophical  one:  but  must  not 
nat'ons.  like  men.  learn  from  experience?  No  group  of  people  can 
be  forced  into  a  conversion  to  peace  any  more  than  an  Indi- 
vidual can  be  forced  into  repentance.  Some  things  must  come  from 
within.  Helping  to  keep  the  peace  in  all  the  vast  extent  of  the 
earth  where  our  responsibility  lies  is  a  task  which  will  test  us. 
Then,  too.  we  have  Joined  with  more  than  a  score  of  sister  nations 
In  an  endeavor  to  develop  a  community  of  interest  through  neigh- 
borltness  and  peaceful  processes.  While  in  part  of  the  world  we 
have  withdrawn  from  an  insistence  on  certain  rights,  we  have  in 
another  part  taken  on  obligations  which  may  carry  with  tlieiQ  grave 
responsibilities.  Our  new  inter-Americanism  is  not  mere  senti- 
mentality. Again,  considering  the  world  as  a  unit,  we  are  not  going 
backward  but  forward  in  orderly  processes. 

When  the  days  for  pjeace  come,  the  more  belligerents  there  are 
Bitting  around  the  peace  table  the  worse  will  be  the  peace  The 
more  nations  of  the  world  there  are  at  peace  the  greater  will  be 
their  influence  for  a  temperate  peace.  If  she  can  keep  the  lamp 
of  peace  lighted.  America  will  cure  more  black-outs  than  she  will 
if  she  attempts  to  light  the  lamp  of  peace  again  after  destroying 
half  of  the  black-outs.  In  all  matters  relating  to  concepts  of  feder- 
ation or  voluntary  multilateral  activities,  America,  through  her 
actual  Federal  experience  and  her  inter-American  activities,  can 
contribute  much  to  the  technique  of  peaceful  process  and  Joint 
action.  America,  too.  both  internally  and  by  her  attitude  to  her 
neighbors  and  their  attitude  to  us  and  one  another,  is  setting  an 
example  and  proving  herself  profitable  to  all  concerned.  This  Is 
a  contribution  of  great  magnitude  toward  better  world  order. 

America  is  acquiring  new  experiences  which  are  causing  her  to 
understand  better  the  processes  of  law  in  their  relations  to  the 
weaknesses  and  the  caprice  of  men  Law  Is  finding  Its  proper 
place.  The  tyranny  both  of  law  and  of  men  Is  learning  new  curbs. 
This  may  be  an  added  contribution  of  great  worth.  America, 
though,  due  to  circumstances  which  are  by  no  means  all  nf  her 
own  making.  Is  a  tremendous  power  for  economic  stability  and 
recovery  for  the  whole  world.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  the  money  habits  which  men  the  world  over  have  learned  to 
respect  and  which  have  always  persisted  regardless  of  jwUtlcal, 
social,  and  economic  failure  will  be  lost. 

The  strength  behind  our  gold  and  silver  is  possible  of  ImmcHS- 
urable  good.  When  the  proper  time  comes,  these  two  metals  will 
flow  back  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  carrying  the  bleasings  of  a 
higher  standard  of  living  quite  as  readily  as  they  came  to  us. 
These  metals  will  not  have  to  be  given  away,  they  will  not  have  to 
be  loaned,  they  will  not  have  to  be  wasted,  they  will  not  have  to  be 
carried  aibltrarily.  but  they  will  flow  quite  naturally,  giving  .security 
to  proflt  and  stability  to  property  everywhere.  All  we  need  to  do 
Is  to  resume  our  promises  to  pay  when  the  time  comes.  Thus 
will  be  reestablished  a  free  gold  and  a  free  silver  market  The  only 
safeguard  we  need  to  place  upon  this  resumption  is  that  there 
shall  be  left  the  fKrwer.  say.  in  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
decide  with  which  metal  the  payments  shall  be  made  For  ordi- 
nary business  that  which  is  asked  for  can  be  given.  If.  though, 
there  should  be  an  unnatural  and  a  deliberate  run  upon  our 
Treasury,  it  can  be  stopped  by  the  substitution  of  the  Treasury's 
way  of  paying  instead  of  the  way  of  the  person  who  asks  for  that 
payment.  For  this  great  day  of  world-wide  recovery,  America  Is 
better  prepared,  comparatively  speaking,  than  any  nation  has  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  money  throughout  all  time.  This  is  Indeed 
worthy  of  note. 

One  more  word  about  the  three  great  world  revolutions,  and  then 
I  am  through.  This  word,  too,  will  be  entirely  philosophical.  The 
social,  political,  and  economic  revolutions  that  exist  In  the  world 
today  can  contribute  toward  the  advancement  of  mankind  if  the 
masters  of  those  revolutions  will  maintain  what  I  shall  call  a  student 
attitude. 

China  Invented  paper  at  a  very  early  date.  India,  her  neighbor, 
from  whom  China  was  learning  everything  that  she  could,  ttimed 
her  back  on  the  little  which  she  thought  China  might  teach. 
The  growth  and  development  of  Indian  culttire  stopped:  China's 
went  on.  Not  only  did  the  advantages  which  have  come  to  the 
world  In  the  wake  of  the  use  of  paper  stop,  but  they  were  retarded 
from  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  world  because  India  refused  to 
learn  a  new  habit.  Three  or  four  hundred  years  afterward,  with  the 
rise  of  another  great  culture,  the  Arabian,  paper  was  Introduced  into 
Europe. 

In  this  world  of  force — and  I  do  not  belittle  force,  since  all  gov- 
ernment rests  on  it — can  we  not  continue  to  put  faith  in  those 
processes  which,  while  probably  backed  by  force,  move  so  that  force 
need  never  be  resorted  to?  Surely  one  aim  shoiild  be  ours.  This 
aim  should  be  that  the  diplomatic  agencies  of  our  Government 
should  so  act  that  the  agencies  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  need  not 
be  called  on. 

Since  we  have  spoken  of  America's  probable  contributions,  can  we 
not  offer  our  society's  actual  contribution  by  presenting  to  the  world 
the  president  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  as  a 
man  of  character  who  has  shown  his  worth  by  so  guiding  the  affairs 
of  his  great  office  that  only  the  diplomatic  and  the  peaceful  processes 
of  OUT  Government  have  been  used  when  carrying  out  America's 
purposes  and  contrlbutUms  to  world  order?     Mr.  Hull,  ws  salute  you. 
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Science  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tfiursday.  May  16  ileffislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24). 

I  1940 


ADDBXSB    BY    THE    SECRETARY    OP    STATE    BEFORE    EIGHTH 
AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
address  of  welcome  of  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State, 
at  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  Elighth  American  Scientific 
Congress  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  13,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  I 
take  great  pleasure  In  extending  the  warmest  welcome  to  the  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress.  Your  selection  of  Washington  as  the 
seat  of  your  meetings  Is  an  honor  of  which  the  United  States  is 
proud.  We  hope  that  the  distinguished  delegates  from  our  sister 
republics  will  find  their  stay  in  this  country  wholly  pleasurable. 
We  are  confident  that  your  deliberations  will  be  useful  and  stimu- 
lating to  you  and  productive  of  results  beneficial  to  the  American 
nations  and  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Individually  you  represent  variovis  branches  of  science  which  have 
evolved  Into  distinct  and  rigorous  disciplines  through  the  unre- 
mitting labors  of  succeeding  generations  of  scientists.  CcUectlvely 
you  represent  the  entire  body  of  science,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  powerfxil  forces  in  the  advancement  of  the  human  race. 

No  single  mind  can  grasp  the  entirety  of  scientific  achievement 
that  has  already  become  the  heritage  of  mankind.  No  human  mind 
can  envisage  all  the  possibilities  of  further  achievement.  Meetings 
like  this,  with  the  opportunities  which  they  provide  for  impact  of 
mind  on  mind  and  of  branch  of  science  upon  branch  of  science,  are 
of  Immense  value  for  appraising  and  correlating  the  results  attained 
and  for  stimulating  further  advances. 

We  cannot  foresee  the  limits  of  scientific  progress  But  we  do 
know,  through  records  of  the  past  and  through  our  own  experience, 
that  each  new  discovery  opens  new  vistas  and  possibilities.  We  do 
know  that  things  have  been  discovered.  Invented,  and  developed — 
and  are  today  being  taken  for  granted— which  not  long  ago  belonged 
In  the  realm  of  fantasv  or  were  not  revealed  to  the  human  mind 
even  In  the  shadowy  prbvlnoe  of  dreams.  One  of  the  most  substan- 
tial bases  for  hop)e  in  the  future  Is  the  never-ending  onward  march 
of  scientific  achievement. 

You  scientists  place  at  the  dlspoeal  of  society  the  means  where- 
with life  can  be  made  fuller  and  richer.  Prom  your  physical,  chen>- 
Ical,  biological,  and  other  laboratories  come  the  discoveries  which 
enable  mankind  to  multiply  the  production  of  useful  goods  and 
services,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  luxtirles  of  yesterday  to  become 
the  standard  necessities  of  today;  to  Improve  living  condlUons;  to 
conserve  health;  to  make  life  more  worth  living  Prom  your  halls 
of  learning  and  from  vour  workshops  of  study  and  research  come 
the  Ideas  which  enable  society  to  understand  and  to  master  Its 
own  ever-Increasing  complexities,  to  develop  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  achieve  social  progress  In  general. 

Unfortimately.  scientific  progress  does  not  alvrays  go  hand 
In  hand  with  social  and  moral  progress.  The  results  of  the  sci- 
entist's quest  for  truth  become  sometimes  the  Instrument  of 
Ignoble  or  selfish  alms  and  sometimes  the  means  of  promoting 
himian  welfare  and  happiness.  Secrets  wrested  from  nature  by 
the  devotees  of  the  physical  sciences  may  serve  to  create  means 
of  destruction  or  may  serve  to  raise  and  improve  the  standards  of 
life.  The  laws  of  human  behavior  and  the  techniques  of  social 
organization  discovered  and  expounded  by  social  scientists  may 
be  made  to  serve  destructive  or  to  serve  constructive  ends. 

Today  we  witness  a  stark  demonstration  of  the  posslblllUes  of 
antisocial  and  antlmoral  use  of  the  achievements  of  science. 
Weapons  made  possible  by  great  scientific  discoveries  and  by  mar- 
velous technological  development  have  been  created,  and  are  r>elng 
created  and  wielded,  by  some  nations  in  ptirsuit  of  policies  of 
aggression  and  aggrandisement.  This  compels  other  nations  to 
create  and  wield  slmUar  weapons  in  defense  or  in  preparation  for 
defense.  In  some  naUons.  science  has  been  reduced  to  the  sorry 
estate  of  a  handnu^den  of  oppression  and  brute  force. 

This  is  not  To\ir  fault.  This  should  not — and.  I  am  certain, 
will  not — impair  the  vigor  or  diminish  the  scope  of  scientific 
endeavor.  But  thU  creates  problems  for  mankind  which  must 
!>e  faced  squarely  and  courageously. 

The  creation  of  conditions  in  which  the  progress  of  science 
will,  at  least  predominantly,  service  constructive  rather  than  de- 
strucUve  social  and  moral  ends  is  the  task  of  responsible  citizen- 


ship. This  Is  a  task  for  all  mankind.  For  neither  social  organl- 
ratlon  directed  toward  instiring  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
numbers  nor  the  ctiltural  and  spiritual  values  which  the  ov«r- 
whelming  majority  of  mankind  prizes  and  cherishes,  nor  sdenoe 
Itself,  can  be  expected  to  survive  a  too  protracted  and  too  wide- 
spread abuse  of  the  achievements  of  science  for  antisocial  and 
antlmoral  ends 

Such  abuse  inevitably  creates  conditions  In  which  thought  is 
shackled,  and  science  cannot  flourish  where  freedom  of  thought 
does  not  exist.  Science  cannot  advance  when  it  is  not  permitted 
to  extend  its  exploratory  activities  wherever  the  quest  for  truth 
may  lead.  Human  progress  Is  impossible  without  a  strong  moral 
and  spiritual  foundation.  A  nation  which  curbs  freedom  of 
thought  or  denies  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul  dooms  itseU 
inevitably  to  decadence. 

Science  cannot  flourish  when  it  is  forced  Into  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  national  frontiers.  Its  progress  is  founded  upon  a  uni- 
versal fellowship  that  knows  no  distinctions  of  race  or  creed  or 
nationality,  of  class,  or  of  group.  That  fellowship  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  striking  examples  of  the  numerous  and  varied 
International  relationships  in  every  phase  of  life  which  have  so 
enriched  the  human  race — nmterially.  Intellectually,  and  splrlttially. 
Your  Congress  Is  a  part  of  the  observance  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  To- 
gether with  the  other  phases  of  that  observance,  It  symbolizes  the 
unity  of  pvirpoee  wlilch  actuates  the  American  nations:  Preserva- 
tion of  peace  within  and  without;  untiring  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Individual;  unshakable  determination  to  safeguard 
personal  freedom  and  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul; 
full  recognition  of  the  great  mutual  benefits  to  be  secured  from 
fruitful  relationships  between  government  and  govenunent.  group 
and  group.  Individual  and  Individual,  who,  though  separated  by 
national  frontiers,  have  much  to  learn  from  each  other  and  much 
to  contribute  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

For  half  a  century,  through  the  Pan  American  Union  and  throxigh 
numerous  other  agencies,  our  nations  have  sought  to  give  substance 
and  reality  to  these  great  purposes.  We  are  determined  to  go 
forward  along  these  paths. 

We  deeply  deplore  the  fact  that  a  blighting  shadow  of  ctilttiral 
eclipse  has  temporarily  fallen  on  so  many  countries  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  We  are  supremely  fortunate  that  in  this  hemisphere 
thought  16  still  free,  and  science  is  still  untrammeled.  It  is  for 
us  to  see  to  it  that  they  remain  so — for  otir  own  sakes  and  for  the 
sake  of  all  htmianity. 

Each  of  our  nations  has  its  own  problems  and  Its  own  preoccu- 
pations. Each  of  you.  as  a  citizen,  has  a  loyalty  to  your  own 
country  and  a  concern  for  its  needs  and  problems.  But  as  scien- 
tists, in  your  quest  for  truth,  you  have  one  great  common  loyalty — 
loyalty  to  the  human  race  and  to  the  destiny  of  man.  It  Is  In 
the  spirit  of  this  loyalty.  I  am  confident,  that  you.  free  scientists 
of  the  free  Americas,  will  approach  the  work  of  yoxir  Congress. 

Permit  me,  again,  to  bid  you  welcome  and  to  wish  you  outstand* 
Ing  success. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF   OKIJVHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  16  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the  national 
defense,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  of  May  14,  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  May  14,  1940] 
rr  CAN  BAPPKir  hiu 

Apparently  hordes  of  German  troops  will  overrun  Holland  In  a 
brief  time — possibly  a  matter  of  days,  at  most  a  few  weeks.  Other 
German  troops  have  already  outflanked  and  capttued  part  of  the 
flret-llne  defense  and  the  strongest  forts  of  Belgium.  Unless 
Belgium's  secondary  defenses  are  stronger  than  represented,  German 
troops  wUl  push  back  both  French  and  Belgian  troops  and  80  days 
may  see  a  clean-up  of  all  Belgian  territory. 

German  power  in  the  air  may  soon  l>e  overwhelming.  Germany 
might  lose  100  planes  a  day  and  the  Allies  lose  only  60.  but  if  that 
ratio  were  kept  up  for  60  days.  Germany,  Instead  of  having  2  planes 
to  the  Allies'  1,  would  doubtless  have  at  least  3  to  their  1.  As  the 
AUied  defense  of  the  air  diminishes.  Germany's  air  offensive  will 
Increase. 
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with  Germany  In  complete  possession  of  Holland,  Hitler's  air 
force  can  strike  at  England,  reaching  London  In  less  than  1  hour's 
time.  She  can  mass  planes  at  the  Dutch  airports  and  attack  furi- 
ously all  British  shipping  and  send  swarms  of  planes  over  the 
British  Naval  Fleet. 

In  England  there  Is  a  "fifth  column."  Just  as  there  was  In  Holland 
and  Norway  and  Just  as  there  has  been  in  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland. 

Hitler  may  elect  to  hold  France  at  bay  behind  the  Maglnot  line 
and  attack  England  and  the  British  Fleet  before  coming  to  grips 
with  France.  British  merchant  vessels  will  have  great  dliBculty  In 
reaching  England  when  flocks  of  German  bombers  are  flying  out  of 
Holland. 

With  British  sea  power  broken,  there  would  be  no  hope  for  France. 
Italy  would  then  Join  with  Germany  In  attacking  France  on  all 
fronts. 

If  England  and  France  are  conquered.  It  may  be  accomplished 
within  90  days.  If  they  are  not  overrun  in  3  months,  they  possibly 
will  be  within  6  months.  If  England  and  France  are  conquered,  all 
British  and  French  ships  in  all  neutral  ports  will  be  turned  over  to 
Germany.  She  can  mount  guns  on  them  and  with  the  German 
Fleet,  the  Italian  Fleet,  and  the  remnants  of  the  French  and  British 
Fleets,  she  would  have  a  force  which  might  easily  overwhelm  the 
American  Navy. 

Germany  has  250.000  aircraft  pUota.  The  United  States  has  45.000. 
Germany  has  ao.OOO  planes  and  Is  making  them  faster  every  day  than 
England  and  the  United  States  combined. 

Huge  bombers  now  c«'rry  loads  of  40.000  fxjunds.  It  would  take 
but  few  bombe  to  destroy  the  aqueducts  which  bring  water  to  New 
York  City.  A  suitcase  full  of  dynamite  would  blow  up  the  Holland 
Tunnel.  Comparatively  few  bombs  could  wreck  the  New  York  sub- 
ways. The  United  States  hasn't  sufflclent  antiaircraft  guns  to 
defend  New  York  City,  let  alone  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Washington, 
or  Chicago  Our  stock  of  airplanes  and  air  equipment  is  a  bagatelle 
compared  with  the  air  forces  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  United  States  has  an  army  of  400,000  men,  235.000  being 
militia.  She  does  not  have  sulBclent  rifles,  let  alone  other  equip- 
ment, to  arm  this  small  army.  She  has  not  adequate  artillery  to 
properly  defend  any  of  our  seaports,  and  many  have  no  defense 
whatever. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  the  largest  "fifth  column"  of  Nazi  sympa- 
thizers and  Communists  now  existing  in  any  country. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation.  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  want  to  spend  the  summer  stximplng  their 
States  for  reelection. 

There  Is  no  time  now  to  build  a  new  navy.  An  Army  of  1.000  000 
men  could  not  be  equipped  within  1  year  from  date.  Artillery 
defenses  cannot  be  created  within  2  years.  It  requires  4  years  to 
build  a  battleship. 

America  ought  to  form  a  council  of  defense.  It  ought  to  call  for 
100,000  youths  to  volunteer  for  training  as  pilots.  It  ought  to  ad- 
vance the  money  to  airplane  factories  to  quadruple  their  produc- 
tion. It  ought  to  arrange  tliat  automobile  factories  maniifacture 
airplane  motors  and  parts.  Airplane  designs  should  be  furnished 
to  all  automobile  manufacturers  who  could  undeitake  production 
of  planes.  The  only  possible  quick  means  of  defense  for  the  United 
States  Is  a  vast  expansion  of  air  forces  and  equipment. 

It  is  silly  to  say  the  United  States  Is  in  no  danger.  We  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  gold  burled  in  Kentucky  hills.  In  resources 
this  country  Is  rotten  rich.  In  defense.  It  is  a  baby  In  arms.  With 
England  and  France  out  of  the  way  our  riches  would  be  a  feast  for 
Germans  and  Japs. 

Why  not  wire  ovu'  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  stay  on  the  Job 
and  get  busy? 


Peak   Employment  at   Eastman   Kodak   Co.   Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  16  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


AR'nCLE    FROM    THE    ROCHESTER     (N.    Y.)     DEMOCRAT    AND 
CHRONICLE  OP  APRIL  19,   1940 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  typical  American 
activities  is  that  of  taking  pictures.  Photography  is  indulged 
in  by  all  our  citizenship,  rich  and  poor  alike.  When  we  find 
an  institution  which  furnishes  material  for  such  an  activity 


flourishing,  we  know  that  this  institution  may  be  classed  as  a 
barometer  of  our  economic  conditions. 

The  report  of  this  barometer  is  good.  Taking  of  pictures 
in  many  Instances  is  what  may  be  styled  a  semiluxurj-;  one 
indulging  in  it  is  not  necessarily  doing  it  as  a  living,  but  is 
upon  pleasure  bent.  A  generous  taking  of  pictures  indicates 
a  pleasant  state  of  mind,  and  a  monetary  condition  in 
America  that  Is  wholesome. 

The  report  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  which  is  located  in 
the  State  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  and  which  I 
think  is  a  typical  report  of  many  industries,  shows  a  remark- 
ably prosperous  condition.  Reports  of  this  kind  are  a  trib- 
ute to  our  American  governmental  p>olicles,  to  the  Roosevelt 
administration  which  administers  them,  and  to  the  men  and 
women  of  this  institution  for  their  enterprise,  energy,  and 
efiBciency. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  from  the  standpoint  of  pic- 
tures, they  are  now  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  improved 
economic  conditions  under  the  Roosevelt  administration  are 
not  those  of  bread  lines,  riots,  foreclosures,  or  pictures  of 
despair  and  distress  generally,  but  are  pictures  showing  busi- 
ness and  industrial  activity,  of  people  comfortably  engaged,  of 
people  with  happy  faces  and  many  evidences  of  enjojring  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article  which  is  from  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  of  the  issue  of 
April  19,  1940,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Rochester   (N.  Y.)    Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  April   19, 

1940] 

KODAK   PAT   ROLLS.   EMPLOYMENT   HTT   NEW   ALL-TIME   HIGH EMPLOTEES 

INCREASE     72      PERCENT     0\'EK      1929 EARNINGS     ALSO     CAIN,     ANNUAL 

REPORT   REVEALS 

Eastman  Kodak  Co  emplojrment  and  pay  roUs  hit  an  all-time 
peak  last  year,   when  the  company  employed  27.000  persons 

This  represented  a  72-percent  Increase  over  the  15.700  pre- 
depresslon  peak  of  1929.  while  the  1939  pay  roll  Increased  $19  300.000 
over  a  decade  ago,  according  to  the  Illustrated  report  presented  by 
W    G    Stuber.   chairman,  and  Prank  W.  Lovejoy.  president. 

Income  also  In  on  the  uptrend,  the  company  and  wholly-owned 
subsidiaries  reporting  a  consolidated  net  profit  of  $21,537,577.  equal 
to  $8.55  per  common  share,  compared  with  $17ij39,408.  or  $7  54 
per  share  In  1938. 

This  compares  with  a  net  profit  of  $6  058.749  In  1932.  near  ttie 
depth  of  the  depresson.  and  a  net  profit  of  $22,014,916  In  1929, 
highest  In  the  history  of  the  company. 

Under  the  subtitle.  "A  decade  of  progress.  1929-39.'"  the  lUua- 
trated  report  discusses  employment  and  the  company's  efTort.s  to 
meet  the  unemployment  problem  during  the  last  decade  The 
report  stated: 

•"During  the  first  3  years  of  the  depression  a  decline  In  the  com- 
pany's business  necessitated  a  trradual  reduction  In  the  working 
force  and  a  shortening  of  the  workweek. 

"At  the  low  pomt  of  the  depression.  In  1932,  the  decline  from 
1929  In  the  average  number  of  employees  was  16  percent,  which 
compares  with  37  percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"Dtirlng  the  next  6  years  Kodak  employment  more  than  dou- 
bled. In  1938.  because  of  the  drop  In  general  biislness.  employ- 
ment declined  In  the  first  part  of  the  year  This  decline  was 
more  than  made  up  by  the  recovery  that  followed,  and  employ- 
ment at  the  close  of  1939  reached  a  new  peak— 72  percent  above 

the  close  of  1929.  Employment  for  the  country  aa  a  whole  still  is 
9  percent   below   the    1929  level.  " 

Employment  increase  was  credited  In  the  report  to  reduction  of 
the  normal  workweek  from  48  to  40  hours,  expanding  sales  stimu- 
lated by  Improvement  of  products,  introduction  of  new  product*, 
lower  prices,  and  Improved  service. 

Along  with  the  employment  Increase  has  come  a  steady  decline 
In  the  prices  of  the  company's  products,  the  report  stated. 

"The  weighted  average  of  prices  of  all  the  company's  products 
In  the  photographic  field  was  14  percent  lower  In  1939  than  In 
1929.  and  22  percent  lower  than  in  1915."  the  report  sUted.  It 
ends  on  a  note  of  satisfaction  and  confidence: 

"Thus,  the  decade  of  1929  39  has  been  one  of  progress  for  the 
company  in  the  face  of  difficult  conditions.  The  market  for  Its 
products  has  been  expanded,  employment  has  been  substantially 
Increased,  the  real  annual  income  of  Its  employees  has  risen,  the 
quality  of  its  products  has  been  improved,  prices  to  the  consumer 
have  been  reduced,  it  has  contributed  to  the  general  Improvement 
of  business  in  the  covmtry  by  substantial  Increases  in  Its  pay  roll 
and  large  expenditures  for  new  plants,  and.  in  the  face  of  rising 
expense  burden,  earnings  have  been  restored  almost  to  the  1928 
l«veL" 
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Endorsement  of  Hospital  Construction  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  16  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) , 

1940 


n'ATEICENTS  BY  DR  BERT  W   CALDWELL,  OR.  JOHN  P.  PrTERS, 
AND  EDWARD  A.  OVEAL, 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  statements  which  have  been 
submitted  to  me,  endorsing  the  Hospital  Construction  Act, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
from  Dr.  Bert  W.  Caldwell,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association;  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  Riysicians  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical 
Care;  and  Mr.  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Ttieie  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows: 

CmcAOO,  III.,  May  4,  1940. 
Senator  Robekt  Wacmtx. 

Senate  Office  Building: 

Mav  T  extend  you  the  appreciation  and  congratulations  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  in  perfecting  the  rural  hospital 
law  as  amended  It  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  legislation  that 
you  have  introduced.  It  will  be  a  blessing  to  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  are  now  deprived  of  hospital  care.  It  can 
well  be  accepted  as  a  model  law.  I  want  to  thank  you  personally 
and  for  the  American  Hospital  Association  for  the  many  courtesies 
you  have  so  generously  extended  our  representatives. 

Best  W.  Caldwixl,  M.  D., 
Executive  Secretary,  American  Hotpital  Association. 


New  HAvnr.  Conn.,  May  16,  1940. 
Senator  Robbtf  P.  Wagncs. 

United  States  Senate: 
In  t>ehalf  of  Committee  of  Physicians  for  the  Improvement  erf 
Medical  Care,  express  earnest  bope  that  Senate  may  act  favorably 
upon  S.  3230  at  this  session. 

John  P.  Pttdbs,  M.  D. 

Amekican  Pasxc  Bthmatj  Fedkhation. 

Wa^inffton.  D.  C,  May  IS.  1940. 
Hon  Robert  P  Waonct. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  :  I  am  writing  to  convey  to  you  the  support  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
for  t)ctter  health  and  medical  services  through  the  construction. 
Improvement,  and  enlargement  of  needed  hospitals  and  diagnostic 
centers  in  rural  areas  This  objective  Is  partially  carried  out  in 
your  bUl.  8  3230.  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  We  therefore  hope  this  bm  wUl 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

We  do  not  regard  this  legislation  as  being  in  any  sense  a  sub- 
rtltute  for  the  broader  national  health  imjgram,  which  is  embodied 

In  your  bill.  S  1620.  on  which  extenslTe  hearings  have  been  held  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  which  our  or- 
gamzatlon  supported  in  the  main.  If  Congress  approves  8.  3230. 
however,  It  will  make  possible  at  least  a  smaU  beginning  toward 
carrying  out  a  part  of  the  broader  program. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  In 
1B38  with  respect  to  rural  health,  which  were  reaffirmed  and  approved 
by  the  voting  delegates  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  In  December  1839. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

EtoWAXO  A.  OTfEAL,  President. 

RaBOLxmoNs  Aoopm  bt  Associatb)  Womxn  of  American  Farm 
BtmsAH  Fkdoution  in  1938  WrrH  Rtbpbct  to  Rural  Hkalth, 
Which  Wees  REAFnaitEs  and  Appbovu)  bt  the  Last  Anndai. 
MiKTiNO  or  THE  Ameeican  Paem  Bubxatt  Feoteation  in  Decembex 
1839 

RTTmAI.  HXALTH 

since  represenUtives  of  the  American  Parm  Bureau  Federation 
and  Aaaocuted  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
attended  the  NaUonal  Health  Oonference.  called  by  the  President  in 
Waahlngton,  we  endorse  tne  prlndplea  d  the  resoluttcHiB  prewjnted 
by  tbem  at  that  time. 


1.  Extension  of  public  health  tervtee 

Much  of  the  costs  entailed  by  sickness  can  be  averted  or  reduced 
by  preventive  meastires.  The  curtailment  erf  disease  is  to  the  bet- 
terment of  our  society,  but  the  costs  are  bejrond  the  economic 
resources  of  many  of  the  people:  Therefore  be  it 

Rescii^ed.  That  the  Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  hereby  approves  and  urges  the  extension  erf  all 
forms  of  preventive  medicine  throughout  the  country,  particularly 
In  the  rural  areas,  and  that  the  Aasoclated  Women  further  recom- 
mends a  greater  appropriation  of  funds  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Rip-al  hospitals 

The  protection,  conservation,  and  restoration  of  the  health  orf 
the  people  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Oovemment  must  be  Interested 
for  Its  own  welfare.  Since  adequate  hospital  facilities  are  Indis- 
pensable in  the  proper  care  of  the  sick,  and  since  hospitals  are  In- 
accessible to  many  rural  pee^le  living  In  sparsely  settled  sections 
of  the  country:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Associated  Women  of  American  Parm  Bureau 
Federation  urges  the  establishment  of  hcwpltalization  facilities  and 
provision  for  adequate  medical  care,  accessible  to  aU  of  the  people 
at  a  price  within  their  abUity  to  pay. 

3.  Medical  care  in  rural  areas 

It  is  Impossible  for  the  individual  to  predict  the  cost  of  adequate 
medical  care.  Attempts  to  meet  this  situation  are  being  met  by 
nvunerous  plans  providing  for  prepayment  of  medical  services  and 
hospitalization  on  an  Insurance  basis.  It  becomes  apparent  there 
Is  need  not  only  to  protect  the  members  of  the  meelical  profession 
from  burdensome  regulation  but  to  also  protect  the  Insured  from 
exploitation:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Associated  Women  erf  American  Parm  Bureau 
Federation  recognizes  this  problem  and  recommends  that  the  sev- 
eral State  federations  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  take 
action  Icwklng  forward  to  the  enactment  of  necessary  regulation 
embcxlying  these  principles. 


Philippine  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  16  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


ADIHIESS  BT  PLACIDO  L.  MAPA 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cohgrks- 
siONAL  Record  a  speech  embodying  a  plea  for  permanent 
Philippine  Independence  delivered  by  Placldo  L.  Mapa,  a 
prominent  Filipino,  at  the  convocation  of  the  College  of  Com- 
merce, Ateneo  de  Manila,  P.  I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  followed  with  the  keenest  Interest  the  recent  debates 
em  the  reexamination  of  the  grant  of  Philippine  Independence  imder 
the  TydlnpiB-McDuffle  law.  This  is  easily  the  most  vital  and 
crucial  problem  now  confronting  the  Phillpplnee,  fear  upon  Its 
solution  rests  the  fate  of  16,000,000  people,  their  chUdren,  and  their 
children's  chUdren.  The  FUlplno  people  have  a  right  to  be  fuUy 
informed  of,  and  to  be  attentively  beard  on,  aU  the  angles  Involved 
before  Independence  becomes  an  irrevocable  reality,  and  it  is  clearly 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  whole  nation  to  have  the  matter  thor- 
oughly and  widely  threshed  out.  For  this  reason  I  deem  It  my 
duty,  as  It  Is  that  at  every  FUiptno  cltlaen.  to  contribute  anything 
which  might  help  to  clarify  the  points  at  Issue. 

There  can  be  no  argument  on  tbe  fact  that  all  peoples  in  all 
climes  are  desirous  of  attaining  independence  as  tbe  Ideal  state  for 
Individuals  as  weU  as  for  nations.  It  Is  an  elemental  and  a  uni- 
versal urge,  and  there  is  no  FUlplno  who  does  not  thrUl  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  the  PUlplno  national  emblem  proudly  flying  and 
waving  over  the  Luneta  and  all  the  public  buUdlngs  throughout 
the  land,  aU  by  itself,  without  the  supervisory  presence  of  another 
flag,  proclaiming  tbe  sotU -stirring  significance  that  tbe  FUlplno 
people  are  Independent  and  masters  of  tbclr  e>wn  eleetlny  at  last» 
after  hundreds  of  years  of  struggle  and  waiting.  Of  canxrtie,  we  all 
want  freedom  and  liberty,  and  they  do  violence  to  Nature  and 
slander  a  whole  race  who  say  that  there  are  FlUplnos  who  are 
opposed  to  PhUlpplne  Indeptendence.  It  savors  erf  an  attempt  to 
win  adherents  by  bedcmdlng  the  issue — something  wLledi  should 
have  absolutely  no  place  In  tbe  ooulderatlon  of  ao  welgb^  a 
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problem.  A«  X  we  It.  the  only  difference  between  the  two  camps 
now  dUcuMlng  thU  question  U  that  one  group  wanta  complete, 
absolute  independence  In  1946,  while  the  other  woxild  like  to  have 
It  postponed  until  a  later  date. 

Speaker  Joee  Tulo.  who  was  chairman  of  the  Filipino  repre- 
sentation In  the  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Phlllpptne  Affairs 
and  U  now  the  spokesman  of  the  leglslaUve  department  of  our 
government,  recently  said:  "But  insxirance  of  good  government 
will  not  be  enough  to  bring  happiness  to  one's  people  unless  ma- 
terial and  econonilc  security  can  be  given  to  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  living  under  the  mantle  of  that  government."  Con- 
tinuing, he  said.  "Unfortunately  for  us,  while  political  Independ- 
ence Is  assured  under  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act.  the  economic  pro- 
vlalons  of  the  act  make  it  impossible  for  the  Philippines  to  develop 
an  economy  independent  of  the  United  States.  Plrst.  because  the 
period  of  economic  adjustment  Is  too  short,  and  Is  coupled  with 
conditions  tending  to  liquidate  rather  than  to  readjust  the  indxis- 
trles  affected  by  the  cessation  of  free  trade.  And.  second,  because 
the  Philippines  is  not  given  the  means  to  develop  Its  own  foreign 
trade.  Independent  of  that  of  the  United  States.  •  •  •  the 
problem  simply  becomes  so  baflltng  that  It  admits  of  no  other 
solution  but  to  lengthen  the  period  of  readjxistment,  after  inde- 
pendence, and  then  only  on  terms  sufflclently  generoxis  so  as  to 
permit  a  real  readjustment,  rather  than  force  a  liquidation  of 
our  major  industries."  Not  long  ago.  Secretary  of  Finance  Manuel 
Rozas.  who  was  a  member  of  the  same  Joint  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee on  Philippine  Affairs  and  now  chairman  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Council,  spoke  from  this  platform  as  follows:  'The  United 
States  considered  it  necessary  to  grant  the  Philippines  sufficient 
time  to  adjust  her  economy  to  a  nonpreferentlal  basis.  It  was 
thought  that  10  years  would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  We 
know  now  that  that  period  is  not  enough,  not  because  we  are  falling 
to  do  what  we  can  toward  that  end.  but  because  It  Is  humanly  Im- 
possible to  effect  the  adjustment  In  so  short  a  period."  He  then 
went  on  to  say.  "•  •  •  if  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  for  example, 
were  given  10  years  or  even  20  years  to  adjust  their  economy  to 
a  nonpreferentlal  basis,  •  •  •  their  most  important  indus- 
tries would  collapse  and  they  would  revert  to  the  conditions  that 
existed  before  their  annexation  to  America.  Such  Is  our  predica- 
ment and  such  might  be  the  result  If  our  trade,  preferences  with 
the  United  States  were  suddenly  terminated.  •  •  •  A  dis- 
passionate study  of  the  situation  should  convince  every  thinking 
Filipino  that  we  are  in  a  highly  precarious  situation  and  that 
our  economic  problems  are  both  vital  and  urgent.  Unless  we  solve 
them  correctly  we  can  neither  hope  to  maintain  our  freedon>  nor 
adequately   safeguard   the   welfare   and    happiness    of   our    people." 

Both  Speaker  Yulo  and  Secretary  Roxas,  for  whose  Judgment  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration,  are  thus  agreed  (1)  that 
economic  secxirity  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  Filipino  people  and  to  the  maintenance  of  Phlliplne  inde- 
pendence: (3)  that  the  loss  of  the  United  States  preferential  mar- 
ket in  1946  will  deprive  the  Filipino  people  of  economic  security, 
because  the  transition  period  of  10  years  Is  too  short  to  enable  the 
Philippines  to  build  up  a  new  economic  structure  that  will  take 
the  place  of  the  present  one;  and  (3)  that  the  only  remedy  is  to 
extend  the  period  for  economic  readjustment.  This  Is  an  official 
and  the  most  authoritative  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I  Indorse 
It  100  percent. 

In  tirglng  the  Filipino  people  to  vote  for  the  Philippine  economic 
adjustment  law  In  the  plebiscite  which  was  held  on  October  24, 
1939.  President  Quezon  said:  "This  committee  (referring  to  the 
Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Philippine  Affairs)  found  that  if 
the  econonUc  provisions  of  the  McDuffle-Tydlngs  law  were  to  take 
effect  in  1941.  as  they  must,  unless  the  law  is  amended  In  this 
respect,  our  tobacco  and  coconut-oil  products,  as  well  as  other 
minor  products  such  as  pearl  buttons,  embroideries,  etc  .  would 
have  to  pay  export  taxes  when  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  pa3rment  of  such  taxes  will  prevent  their  sale  in  the  American 
market  at  a  profit;  and  since  they  cannot  compete  with  similar 
products  in  other  markets  of  the  world,  the  industries  thus  affected 
would  be  ruined,  resulting  In  the  impoverishment  of  millions  of 
Filipinoe  who  are  engaged  in  them  both  in  the  factories  and  on 
the  farms."  This  was  the  alarm  sounded  by  President  Quezon, 
and  yet  this  is  only  the  beginning  because  It  refers  only  to  a  part 
of  the  difficulties  which  we  must  face. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  effects  of  liquidating  all  our 
basic  indxistries  in  1946.  a  situation  which  will  be  inevitable,  unless 
the  period  for  our  economic  readjustment  Is  extended.  Our  na- 
tional Income  and,  therefore,  the  revenues  of  the  Government  will 
be  reduced  at  least  50  percent.  To  have  a  proper  background  for 
a  clear  visualization  of  what  this  means.  let  us  look  briefly  at  ovir 
situation  at  this  time  when  the  Philippines  are  in  comparative 
prosperity.  Thousands  upon  thousands  are  anxious  to  work,  but 
they  cannot  find  employment.  We  have  annual  school  crises,  and 
thousands  of  children  cannot  be  accommodated  In  the  public 
schools.  Sanitation  and  health  conditions  are  not  yet  what  they 
■hould  be.  Roads  are  still  lacking  and  many  of  these  which  are 
now  In  existence  are  not  satisfactory.  There  are  labor  strikes  and 
other  manlfeetatlons  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  This  Is  the 
plcttue  today,  when  we  are  well  off. 

What  will  It  be  when  at  least  one-half  la  taken  away  from  the 
national  and  the  government  Income  and,  on  top  of  that,  the 
Ftuhpplnes.  aa  an  independent  nation,  will  be  compelled  to  Incur 
Additional  expemea  for  the  maintenance  of  a  diplomatic  end  con- 
sular semoe,  the  expansion  of  our  army  and  our  air  force,  the 
•etabUshment  of  a  navy,  etc.?  Not  much  imagination  U  required 
to  see  that  thousands  upon  thotisands  of  the  present  employees 


in  the  government  and  In  business  firms  win  lose  their  Jobs  pre- 
cisely at  a  time  when,  through  the  social -Justice  program,  the 
masses  are  getting  accustomed  to  higher  wages.  Hundreds  of 
schools  will  have  to  be  closed.  Sanitary  measures  will  have  to 
be  less  rigidly  enforced  and  health  conditions  will  grow  worse. 
Many  roads  will  have  to  be  left  in  disrepair  Worst  of  all.  there 
will  be  social  upheavals  of  dangerous  proportions,  for  when  people 
are  desperately  in  need  of  food  and  other  esesntlals  of  life  and 
cannot  satisfy  their  wants  they  become  easy  prey  for  subversive 
movements  and  will  do  anything.  It  Is  the  masses  and  not  the 
so-called  economic  royalists  who  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  suffer- 
ing. Since  their  income  allows  some  margin  for  adjustment, 
those  who  are  comparatively  well  to  do  can  manage  to  dispense 
with  nonessentials;  on  the  other  hand,  the  laboring  classes  cannot 
modify  their  mode  of  living  without  affecting  their  bare  necessities. 
In  the  Judgment  of  our  best  minds,  therefore,  unless  otir  prefer- 
ential trade  with  the  United  States  is  continued.  Independence 
granted  In  1946  cannot  be  maintained.  In  view  of  this,  the  advo- 
cates of  Independence  in  1946  would  like  to  have  the  continuance 
after  independence  of  the  preferential  position  which  the  Philip- 
pines holds  at  present  in  the  United  States  market  That  may 
be  possible,  but  the  first  thought  that  comes  to  mind  Is  this: 
Since,  as  recently  pointed  out  by  United  States  High  Commissioner 
Sayre,  "Until  their  Independence  Is  consiimmated.  the  Filipino 
people  are  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Nation,"  does  It  not 
follow  that  if  American  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  is  con- 
tinued our  retention  of  the  United  States  preferential  market  will 
be  more  likely,  more  secure,  and  of  more  sufficient  duration  than 
if  independence  is  already  granted?  We  know  that  after  inde- 
pendence takes  effect  in  1946.  benevolent  and  altruistic  as  America 
is,  she  cannot  be  expected,  in  the  face  of  her  own  multifarious 
problems,  to  have  the  same  degree  of  interest  in  the  Philippines 
as  now.  Morever,  if  we  wish  to  keep  on  enjoying  privileges  which 
normally  are  grants  in  consideration  of  the  exercise  of  sovereignty, 
the  honorable  and  gracious  course  would  seem  to  be  for  us  not  to 
consent  to  depriving  the  other  party  of  such  benefits  as  by  right 
belong  to  it,  but.  rather.  Insl.st  upon  our  fulfllling  the  correspond- 
ing obligation  by  continuing  our  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  time  being. 

We  must  also  bear  In  mind  that  Independence  in  1946  will 
deprive  us  of  approximately  ^55. 000.000  annually,  which  the 
United  States  has  been  refunding  to  us  from  her  own  collection 
of  the  excise  tax  on  coconut  oil  and  the  processing  tax  on  sugar 
and  which  has  been  the  llfeblood  of  our  present  program  for 
economic  development.  Without  this  generous  financial  aid.  cur 
economic  readjustment  will  no  doubt  be  retarded.  But.  assuming 
that  by  some  miracle  we  could  have  all  the  funds  that  would  be 
necessary,  an  even  greater  drawback  will  hamper  our  economic 
growth  after  Independence  In  1946.  We  all  know  that  rapid  eco- 
nomic progress  is  jx)ssible  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
security.  And  yet.  as  I  shall  presently  show,  such  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  and  an.rlety  will  pervade  the  country  after  inde- 
pendence In  1946  that  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  projected 
tempo  of  economic  advancement  will  materialize.  On  the  other 
hand,  If  American  sovereignty  remains  here  and  stands  guard 
during  the  entire  period  which  may  be  required  for  readjustment 
prior  to  Independence,  the  acceleration  of  otir  economic  prepared- 
ness will  be  surer  and  greater. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  can  obtain  the  continuation  of  preferen- 
tial trade  with  America  after  Independence  in  1946.  Everybody 
realizes  that  this  Is  not  all  that  Independence  entails.  Besides 
j  maintaining  our  economic  position,  we  have  to  provide  for  our 
;  safety  from  external  aggression  In  these  times  when  treaties  no 
longer  count  for  anything,  when  powerful  nations  look  upon  small 
countries  as  nothing  more  than  pawns  on  the  International  chess- 
board: and  when,  at  the  flimsiest  excuse,  countries  which  are 
rich  m  natural  resources  but  weak  in  the  Instrumentalities  of 
'  defense  are  Invaded  and  subjugated.  Competent  observers  are 
'  all  agreed  that  the  danger  from  external  aggression  is  Indeed  very 
I  real  to  an  independent  Philippines.  Fornier  Justice  George  A. 
Malcolm  voiced  the  general  conviction  when  he  said  recently.  "As 
surely  as  the  sun  rises  tomorrow,  it  Is  certain  that  Japan  or  a 
Japanese-Chinese  combination  will  dominate  the  Orient  Anyone 
who  knows  history  realizes  that  It  Is  inevitable,  •  •  •  Any 
mmd  with  reasonable  discernment  can  foretell  that  the  fulfillment 
of  the  next  phase  of  Japanese  policy  will  mean  a  movement  to  the 
south,  a  movement  to  encompass  Hong  Kong.  French  Indo-Chlna, 
and  the  E>utch  and  British  East  Indies.  Within  the  sphere  of  that 
Influence  will  He  the  Philippine  Islands."  But  let  us  not  take 
anybody's  word  for  it.  As  in  the  case  of  individuals,  so  it  is  with 
nations:  habit  Is  destiny.  The  character  pattern  is  revealed  not  in 
the  protestations  of  friendship  and  humility  no  matter  how  elo- 
quent and  convincing  they  may  be.  but  rather  in  the  trend  of  past 
performances.  Formosa.  Korea.  Manchuria,  northern  China,  and 
a  cluster  of  small,  nearby  Islands— successively  engulfed  with  the 
rclentlefisness  of  a  rising  tide — can  there  be  a  clearer  indication 
as  to  the  designs  and  course  of  Japanese  Imperialism? 

Not  being  a  military  man,  I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  with  su- 
thority  on  national  defense;  but  there  are  competent  sources  which 
hold  the  opinion  that,  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  with  the  limited 
resources  and  equipment  at  our  cotnmand,  and  with  the  length  of 
otjr  coastline  due  to  our  island  formation,  the  most  optlmlslc  esti- 
mate is  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  If  we  can  resist  the  invasion 
of  a  modem  war  machine  like  Japan's  in  1946.  or  within  10  years 
thereafter  This  u  not  difficult  to  believe  when  we  consider  that 
Poland,  with  a  population  more  than  twice  our  own.  with  a  better 
equipped  army  of  1,700,000  men,  or  over  four  times  as  large  as  what 
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we  figure  on  having  in  1946.  and  with  a  very  short  frontier  to  de- 
fend, was  battered  and  crushed  in  leas  than  3  weeks  And  we  are 
not  alone  in  this  opinion.  President  Qu^n  himself  in  Inaugurating 
the  Department  of  National  Defense,  exivessed  the  gravest  concern 
over  our  safety  from  external  aggression  when  he  said.  "The  lessons 
of  the  present  war  in  Europe  seem  to  show  that  a  country  small  in 
population  and  resources  cannot  expect  long  to  resist  the  attack  of 
a  first-class,  well-prepared  military  power.  •  •  •  These  are 
lessons  thnt  we  cannot  overlook.  Thej  give  us  no  assurance  that 
the  Philippines  will  not  be  the  victim  of  aggression,  even  If  we 
armed  every  man  In  our  country."  Therefore,  until  our  system  of 
national  defense  becomes  truly  dependable,  or  the  world  situation 
becomes  more  auspicious,  our  only  sure  and  effective  protection  Is 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  No  less  an  authority  than 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  at  that  time  the  highest  representative  of  America 
in  the  Philippines,  said  that,  as  long  as  the  American  fiag  flies  over 
our  coiuitry.  we  are  assured  of  safety  from  tavasion  by  another 
power.  If  there  be  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
the  record  of  the  last  41  years  stands  as  Incontrovertible  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  Is  transpiring  In  China  today,  where  world 
powers  have  done  practically  nothing  to  obtain  redress  for  their 
nationals  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Japanese  soldiers,  is  a 
clear  warning  that  It  Is  Idle  to  expect  a  third  party  to  come  to  our 
rescue  once  we  have  our  Independence.  If  we  precipitate  independ- 
ence In  1946,  unless  all  signs  fall,  the  freedom  that  we  will  get  will 
Just  be  a  brief  transition  period  from  the  benign  sovereignty  of 
America  to  another  one  which  we  know  to  be  oppressive  and  which 
the  Filipinos  do  not  want. 

Why,  then,  shovild  we  be  in  such  a  hurry  for  independence  xmder 
these  conditions?  If  we  are  simply  to  be  placed  again  under  the 
sovereignty  of  another  nation,  we  should,  by  all  means,  remain 
under  the  United  States  flag,  which  to  us  dtirlng  the  last  41  years 
has  meant  benevolence,  peace,  order,  security,  prosperity,  liberty, 
opportunity,  and  a  host  of  other  advantages.  Twice  we  have 
fought  for  Independence  and  twice  we  had  to  give  up  to  superior 
force.  Let  us  profit  from  this  lesson  of  the  past  and  set  up  ample 
precautions  this  time  so  that  when  Independence  comes  we  will 
never  lose  It.  Let  us  not  be  so  particular  about  a  further  delay. 
We  have  already  waited  many  years.  There  will  be  no  harm  In 
waiting  a  while  longer.  After  all,  as  President  Quezon  once  said, 
what  are  20  or  30  years  in  the  life  of  a  nation?  Besides,  If  we  are 
truly  eager  for  Independence,  as  I  believe  we  are,  the  years  will 
never  be  able  to  dim  our  desire  for  it.  If  we  really  love  our  country, 
we  should  be  more  concerned  about  the  permanency  and  stability 
of  our  independence  rather  than  with  Its  hasty  advent,  only  to  lose 
It  for  good. 

At  any  rate,  except  for  the  form  and  symbols  of  a  liberal  sov- 
ereignty, we  now  enjoy  practically  the  same  measure  of  internal 
autonomy  as  we  will  ever  have  under  Independence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  more  liberty  than  the  citizens  of  many  Independent 
countries  of  the  world  today. 

We  cannot  Just  petulantly  Insist  on  getting  anything  simply  be- 
cause we  want  It,  regardless  of  the  cost.  Even  freedom  can  have  too 
high  a  price.  Our  heroic  forbears  realized  this  when  they  sur- 
rendered to  superior  arms;  for,  obviously,  of  what  good  Is  freedom 
if  those  who  want  to  enjoy  It  all  get  exterminated  in  the  quest 
for  It?  There  is  no  Filipino  that  will  not  sacrifice  to  the  limit  for 
his  country.  If  need  be.  On  numerous  occasions  the  Filipino  has 
proved  that  he  knows  how  to  die  for  a  worthy  cause.  But  why 
nm  the  risk  of  subjugation  and.  perhaps,  racial  extinction  when  a 
Uttle  waiting  will  free  us  from  this  danger?  Patrick  Henry  was 
moved  to  exclaim.  "Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death!"  because  he 
was  really  being  deprived  of  his  llt)erty.  Washington  endured  un- 
told hardships  at  Valley  Forge  because  the  American  people  had 
serious  grievances  against  England  and.  what  Is  more,  they  had  a 
reasonable  chance  of  winning  against  the  British,  as  In  fact  they 
won  In  our  case,  there  Is  no  Injustice  or  suffering  that  warrants 
otir  taking  any  hasty  step,  which  might  result  In  inviting  invasion 
by  a  first-class  power  like  Japan. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  two  groups  agree  on  these  points:  (1)  That 
independence  is  desirable,  and  the  Philippines  should  have  It  as 
soon  as  possible;  (2)  that  If  our  principal  Industries  are  liquidated 
In  1946.  the  Philippines  will  collapse  economically  and  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  its  Independence;  and  (3)  that  If  the  period  for  our 
economic  readjustment  Is  sufficiently  extended,  we  shall,  after  a  few 
years,  reach  such  a  degree  of  development  that  we  can  really  main- 
tain and  defend  our  independent  existence.  The  two  groups  differ 
as  follows  One  insists  on  complete  and  absolute  independence  in 
1946,  or  before  the  Philippines  Is  fully  prepared  economically  or 
militarily.  In  the  hope  that  we  can  finish  our  economic  readjustment 
later;  in  other  words,  this  group  wants  to  have  Independence  in 
1946.  run  the  risk  of  retarding  or  paralyzing  our  economic  read- 
Ju-stment.  and  expose  such  Independence  to  the  Imminent  danger  of 
being  lost  almost  Immediately  because  of  Inadequate  prepared neas. 
The  other  group  wants  independence  to  come  after  the  completion 
of  our  economic  and  military  preparation,  believing  that  In  this 
way  the  Philippines  is  sure  to  retain  its  preferential  position  In  the 
United  State*  market,  and  our  economic  readjustment  will  proceed 
with  maxlmtun  speed  and  efficiency  In  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
seoirlty  that  U  made  possible  by  the  supreme  gtiaranty  of  the 
American  fiag.  Those  who  favor  postponement  desire  Philippine 
independence  Just  as  fervently  as  anybody  else  drcs.  but  want  it  to 
be  permanent  when  it  comes;  they  are  Just  as  ready  aa  anybody  else 
to  meet  hardships,  but  they  do  not  want  perpetual  subjugation  by 
another  power.  So.  under  the  pleasant  super>'Ulon  of  the  United 
States,  they  do  not  mind  waiting  a  few  years  longer,  while  the 
FUlpinoe  build  up  a  solid  guaranty  for  the  sectirlty  and  safety  of  that 
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Independence  after  it  Is  attained.  One  group  Insists  on  taking  gnat 
and  unnecessary  rUks,  all  for  a  brief  and  passing  independence:  the 
other  wants  to  minimize  risks  In  order  to  Instire  a  lasting  Inde- 
pendence. 

Far  be  It  from  me  to  say  that  mine  Is  the  only  correct  opinion, 
or  that  It  Is  representative  of  that  of  the  FUlplno  people.  I  do 
hope,  however,  that  I  have  succeeded  In  showing  stxfflclent  reasons 
In  support  of  the  plan  to  have  the  question  reexamined.  I  bellevs 
that  so  Important  a  problem  should  be  thorotighly  explained  to, 
and  be  directly  and  separably  voted  upon  by.  the  people,  inasmuch 
as  the  plebiscite  on  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  law  was  not  directly  and 
exclusively  Intended  for  It,  and  since  then  many  acts  of  interna- 
tional violence  have  taken  place  and  world  conditions  have  greatly 
changed.  President  Quezon  himself,  who  Is  the  highest  authority 
on  the  subject,  admitted  In  a  public  speech  "that  those  Filipinos 
who  have  been  working  for  Independence  all  these  years  have  not 
taken  pains  to  discuss  this  question  from  the  new  angle  which 
recent  world  events  suggest."  The  points  advanced  by  those  who 
favor  the  postponement  of  Independence  are  so  weighty  that  they 
should  not  be  merely  brushed  aside  unceremoniously:  at  any  rate, 
if  the  advocates  of  Independence  In  1948  are  sure  of  their  stand, 
why  should  they  oppose  a  plebiscite  on  the  subject?  Since  1912, 
or  for  over  25  years,  all  the  political  parties  In  the  Philippines  have 
been  pounding  into  the  electorate  the  benefits  of  Immediate  and 
absolute  independence,  so  that  the  people's  minds  have  been  regi- 
mented into  believing  that  Independence  will  be  all  milk  and 
honey.  In  view  of  this.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  leaders  of  the 
Government  at  least  to  encourage — as.  In  fact.  President  Quezon 
is  doing — the  thorough  presentation  of  all  aspects  of  independence 
before  the  Filipino  people  so  that  they  will  have  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  what  to  expect  and  will  not  blame  anybody  when  they 
later  find  the  going  hard. 

The  question  before  us  Is  so  serious  and  of  such  momentous 
significance  that  the  consideration  of  It  comes  to  every  true  Filipino 
as  the  challenge  and  the  privilege  of  a  lifetime.  As  such,  It  de- 
mands the  fullest  cooperation  of  all  elements  and  rises  far  above 
all  attempts  at  recrimination  and  at  parading  one  faction  as  more 
patriotic  and  Independence-loving  than  others.  It  requires  of  us 
the  calmest  deliberation,  the  stralghtest  and  clearest  thinking,  the 
most  sincere  speaking,  and  the  most  courageous  action.  Irrespec- 
tive of  what  the  final  outcome  will  be.  let  it  not  be  said  of  us 
that  we  have  been  recreant  to  our  duty  by  not  exerting  otir  utmost 
to  stimulate  and  promote  the  widespread  discussion  of  the  various 
phases  of  such  a  decisive  problem. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  Of^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  16  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  May  13,  1940,  relative  to  the  use  and  pro- 
duction of  airplanes  by  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  May  13,  1940] 

On  the  basis  of  talks  with  War  Department  heads,  Mr.  Leach  re- 
ports that  "in  case  of  serious  American  emergency"  our  capacity 
could  probably  be  Increased  to  5.000  a  month.  But  this  would  re- 
quire full  mobilization  of  all  potential  factories,  plus  new  ones  built 
under  forced  draft. 

Is  there  anyone  who  for  a  moment  doubts  that  a  "serious  Amer- 
ican emergency"  already  confronts  tis,  on  the  basis  of  these  official 
figures? 

The  fact  that  the  Nazis  have  at  last  begun  the  long  awaited  "all- 
cut"  war  against  the  Allies,  using  planes  as  a  primary  weapon  In 
the  assault,  constitutes  an  American  emergency. 

The  fact  that  our  vital  interests  in  the  Pacific  are  fiung  Into  the 
most  dangerous  possible  Jeopardy  as  a  result  of  the  attack  on 
Holland  constitutes  a  serious  emergency. 

The  fact  that  the  aggressor  states — today  our  only  potential  en- 
emies in  a  world  gone  mad— are  capable  of  turning  out  Jointly  an 
overwhelmingly  greater  quantity  of  planes  than  we,  constitutes  a 
serious  emergency 

We  alone  are  re.-ponslble  for  this  emergency,  and  It  devolves  upon 
nobody  but  ourselves  to  meet  it.  We  have  not  been  building  planes 
for  the  Allies  primarily  to  help  them,  but  to  save  ourselves  and  in- 
crease our  productive  capacity.  If.  In  their  own  preservation,  they 
are  willing  to  expand  their  orders  still  further,  well  and  good.    If  they 
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cant  afford  to  do  so.  or  win  not  do  so,  we  shoiild  not  wait  an  Instant 
upon  Uieir  delay.  It  Is  an  hoiir  when  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  any 
tlireat  that  can  come  to  us,  on  land,  on  sea.  in  the  air.  It  would  be 
Infinitely  better  to  expand  our  production  and  simply  give  some  of 
the  ships  to  the  Allies  than  to  sit  Idle  while  the  aggresBors  improre 
their  planes,  test  them  In  combat,  and  go  on  Increasing  their  pn>> 
ductlon  rates. 

At  any  costs,  despite  erery  obstacla.  America  should  build  air- 
planes. Whether  we  have  an  Immediate  cash  marliet  for  the  output 
matters  not  a  whit.  What  we  mxist  achieve,  and  as  soon  as  may  be. 
Is  productive  capacity  that  will  outdo  every  other  nation,  or  combi- 
nation of  nations,  that  might  use  this  new  and  terrible  weapon — 
constantly  increa&lng  its  range  and  destructive  power — against  oviz 
coiintry  axid  Its  essential  Interests. 


W.  p.  A.  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TuesAay,  April  23.  1940 


flTATXMKNT  BT   HON.    ICARTIN    P.    SMITH.    OF    WASHINGTON. 
BEPORS  THE  COUUTTTEE  ON   APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
statement  made  by  me  April  18,  1940,  before  the  C(Hzmiittee 
<m  Api»t}priatlons: 


■TATSMXIfT  or  HON.  MASTDT  F.  SMITH,  A  BZPKCBXNTATTrC  IN   CONG 
WUOM   THX  STATS  <V  WASHINGTON 

Ut.  WooBBtnc.  Mr.  Siczth.  ttae  oommlttee  wlU  be  gUd  to  bear  you 
•t  this  time. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Mr.  Chslmuin  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
came  here  this  morning  prepared  to  urge  the  committee  to  Increase 
the  work-rellaf  appropriation  to  tLSOCOOCOOO:  but,  according  to 
recent  developments.  I  am  advised  that  this  action  has  been 
anticipated  ss  a  result  of  a  conference  held  yesterday  by  the 
President  with  members  of  your  committee  and  the  officials  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  If  I  am  correct  In  my  understanding,  the  President 
Is  likely  to  submit  these  recommendations  In  a  message  to  Congress 
today  relative  to  this  matter.  It  that  Is  so,  my  understanding  is 
that  the  action  taken  would  really  be  equivalent  to  increasing  the 
appropriation  to  $1,500,000,000  because  the  projected  $975,000,000, 
which  has  been  recommended,  would  be  allotted  over  an  8-month 
period  at  work,  and  the  12-month  period  would  be  waived:  so  It 
really  would  amount  substantially  to  Increasing  the  appropriation 
to  $1,500,000,000.  In  view  of  that  fact.  I  would  like  to  ask.  If  that 
action  Is  taken,  would  It  obviate  the  necessity,  as  I  am  s\ire  It  would, 
of  reducing  the  rcdls  by  making  the  reductions  which  started  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month?  That  would  necessarily  follow,  would 
It  not? 

Mr.  WoooBim.  As  I  understand  tt,  the  regular  program  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  for  this  fiscal  year,  which  ends  on  July  1,  calls  for  a 
reduction  of  the  work  load  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoofMRTM.  And  a  pick-up  dtuin^r  the  winter  months.  There- 
fore, If  the  same  amount  of  nKuiey  were  made  available  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  It  would  undoubtedly  mean  that  diirlng  the  summer 
months  of  this  jrear  and  of  next  year  they  Woxild  have  less  employ- 
ment than  during  the  winter  months;  so  that,  regardless  of  how 
much  was  made  available,  ttaetr  program  would  drop  off  during  the 
sununer  months  and  pick  up  during  the  winter  months.  It  would 
necessarily  noean  that  the  program  would  be  cut  down  during  the 
next  few  months  of  this  fiscal  year.  If  $1,500,000,000  were  appropri- 
ated for  next  year,  it  would  still  mean  some  reduction  In  the  rolls 
during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  assume  that  would  be  In  the  hope  that  Industry  wlU 
provide  employment  for  them,  luid  that  they  would  be  taken  care 
of  in  pdvate  employment. 

Mr.  WootanTM.  It  is  because  this  need  Is  seasonal. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  that  action  upon  an  8-month  basis  Is  taken,  ts 
there  a  possibility  that  some  of  those  being  dropped  off  wlU  be 
reinstated? 

Mr.  WooBBmc.  I  think  that  would  depend  on  whether  they  were 
certified  by  the  relief  agencies.  It  would  be  a  question  of  selecting 
those  most  In  need.  The  W.  P.  A.  would  have  to  get  their  In- 
creased work  load  from  relief  certification,  and  that  would  be  largely 
In  the  hands  at  the  local  relief  agencies  ss  to  whom  they  feel  like 
affording  relief. 

Mr.  Smxth.  So  far  as  the  money  being  available  is  concerned.  It 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  do  that  If  they  were  so  diroosed  and 
ts  the  cenwratlcips  Justified  It? 

Mr.  Canwon.  OC  course,  during  the  siunmer  season  less  Is  re- 
^paixta  Kor  dotbtng.  fuel,  and  so  forth. 


Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  probably  logical,  although  there  are 
undoubtedly  communities  where  that  Is  not  exactly  the  case  and 
where,  on  account  of  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  18-month 
proviso  and  the  dismissal  of  single  men,  some  real  hardship  has 
resulted.  That  would  result  even  now.  with  the  Improved  business 
conditions  which  are  prevalent  almost  everywhere  in  the  country. 
There  would  be  cases  of  hardship  unless  funds  were  made  available. 
By  providing  the  8-month  basis  instead  of  the  la-month  basis  those 
people  could  be  taken  care  of. 

I  have  received  quite  a  number  of  letters  from  my  district,  and 
I  will  ask  to  read  some  of  them  Into  the  record.  I  have  letters 
from  two  boards  of  county  commissioners. 

Mr.  WooDBtTM.  Tou  may  insert  them  In  the  record. 

Mr.  Smtth.  I  wUl  do  that 

Mr.  WooDStTM.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this:  What  is  your  view  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  shoiild  appropriate  $1,000,000,000  on  the 
8-month  basis,  or  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  prefer  to  have  $1,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year, 
provided  it  ts  spread  over  12  months.  Of  course,  I  woxild  be  inclined 
to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  President,  In  accordance  with 
the  message  he  wlU  send  to  Congress  today,  because  I  know  his 
Information  Is  much  better  than  mine.  I  would  not  even  except 
the  members  of  this  committee,  although  you  probably  have  almost 
the  same  sources  of  information  the  President  has.  However,  an 
ordinary  Member  of  the  House,  with  lesser  Information,  would  noc 
be  in  a  position  to  put  his  Judgment  against  that  of  the  President 
or  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia.  You  know  something  about  the 
Woodrum  amendment,  which  requires  that  the  appropriation  be 
qjread  over  a  period  of  12  months? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia.  Suppoae  we  should  appropriate 
$875,000,000  and  do  away  with  the  Woodrum  amendment? 

Mr.  Smftm.  I  think  that  would  accomplish  the  sanae  objective. 
It  would  make  It  so  fiexlble  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  could  use  his  Judgment,  and  in  those  com- 
munities where  it  was  necessary  he  could  take  care  of  the  necessary 
relief  load. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia.  That  would  probably  run  them 
through  8  months,  or  untU  along  about  the  1st  of  March.  Have  you 
any  assxuance  as  to  what  the  complexion  of  the  next  Congreas  may 
be  with  reference  to  W.  P.  A.? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  pretty  good  Idea — according  to  the  Gallup 
Poll.  It  Is  going  to  remain  Democratic. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia.  Suppose  our  good  friends  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  should  be  successful,  what  assurance  would 
you  have  that  W.  P.  A.  would  continue  to  any  extent  at  all? 

Mr.  WoooaiTM.  That  Is  a  very  violent  assumption,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  SMrxH.  I  think  it  is  a  very  violent  assumption,  and  I  would 
not  mdulge  in  It.  However,  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst — and 
that  woiild  be  about  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen,  with  all 
due  deference  to  oiir  friends 

Mr.  TABxa  (Interposing).  It  is  the  only  salvation  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  if  they  should  abolish  the  W.  P.  A.  entirely, 
u  I  understand  they  would.  It  would  throw  the  entire  burden  back 
coi  the  local  communities. 

Mr.  Tabxe.  There  has  been  no  stiggestlon  that  it  would  be  disposed 
of  entirely,  but  It  would  be  under  a  more  intelligent  management 

Mr.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia.  Then  if  we  siiould  have  a  Denu>- 
cratlc  Congress,  but  by  some  unforeseen  event  we  should  have  a 
Republican  President,  but  not  a  Republican  Congress,  what  position 
would  W.  P.  A.  be  In? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  very  problematical.  That  Is  pure  speculation, 
I  think. 

When  I  came  to  Congress,  in  1933,  I  had  a  plan  which  I  submitted 
to  a  number  of  high  officials  of  the  Government,  who  had  Just 
taken  office,  including  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  and  Harry  Hopkins  and 
a  number  of  others.  I  still  believe.  In  view  of  subsequent  events, 
and  in  view  of  what  has  transpired  in  the  country,  that  If  the 
plan  I  then  suggested  had  been  followed.  It  would  have  been  even 
more  successful  than  the  W.  P  A.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this. 
and  I  think  I  convinced  some  of  those  gentlemen  of  its  sound- 
ness, but  they  were  never  able  to  get  action  along  the  line  I 
suggested.  My  idea  was  to  go  Into  every  conxmunlty  in  the  United 
States  and  make  an  industrial  survey,  a  survey  of  every  factory. 
Industry,  and  employing  agency  in  each  community,  and  ascertam 
how  many  men  they  had  been  employing  in  the  past,  how  much 
wages  they  had  paid,  and  what  their  output  was.  I  would  then 
have  the  Government  match  funds  with  those  manufacturers  on. 
I  suggested,  a  55  to  45  basis,  or  the  same  as  the  P.  W.  A.,  and 
thereby  start  up  all  those  industries,  the  industries  to  put  back  as 
many  persons  as  they  thought  it  practicable  to  employ,  or  that 
they  really  needed  in  order  to  step  up  their  production  to  at  least 
75  percent  of  what  they  previously  had  and  to  be  Increased  to  full 
100  percent  later  as  business  and  market  conditions  Jiistifled. 
They  would  be  paying,  under  that  plan,  the  regular  going  wagea 
They  would  be  employing  mechanka.  skilled  workers,  and  common 
labor,  producing  aU  of  the  products  that  they  were  capable  d 
nuuiufacturlng.  I  believe  that  program  would  have  been  successful, 
and  that  It  woiild  have  sUmulated  the  revival  of  business  and  of 
our  regular  industries.  We  woxild  not  be  paying  thoae  people  on 
a  mere  bread-and-butter  scale,  but  we  would  be  pajrlng  them  tiie 
regular  going  wages.  WhUe  we  have  these  projects  under  W.  P.  A, 
and  most  of  them  are  useful  and  of  permanent  value  to  the  com- 
munities, the  trouble  is  that  when  the  project  is  completed,  tlM 
workers  have  not  and  are  not  producing  any  real  tangible  wealth 
such  as  can  be  aold  or  that  would  IxiDg  a  price.    They  bave  no$ 
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produced  anything  that  would  result  In  a  further  turn-over,  and 
Increase  the  circulation  of  money  and  create  purchasing  power 
throughout  the  country.  The  thing  stops  right  there,  but  if  you 
manufacture  some  article  of  household  ftimlture,  clothing,  mer- 
chandise, or  manufacture  any  of  the  thoxisands  of  article  that  are 
manufactured  throuphout  the  country,  they  are  sold,  and  there  is 
a  turn-over  perhaps,  three,  fovir.  and  more  times,  through  Jobbers. 
brokers,  commission  merchants,  wholesalers,  etc..  and  on  through 
the  retail  merchants.  You  would  have  a  process  of  accelera- 
tion there  thai  would  aCTect  beneficially  and  for  a  continuous  period 
our  entire  economic  structure.  By  that  means,  you  might  really 
get  the  country  back  on  a  normal  basis.  I  believe  if  that 
plan  had  been  adopted.  It  would  have  been  highly  successful  I 
thank  you.  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  for  your  courtesy  and  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  you  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Woodrum.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement. 
Mr.  Smtth.  I  will  submit  an  additional  statement  for  the  record. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Smpth  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appreciate  your  courtesy  In  affording  me  this  opportunity  to  be  heard 
In  behalf  of  increased  W.  P  A  work-relief  appropriations  I  favor 
increasing  the  amount  to  $1.500.0000.000,  because  I  believe  that  sum 
to  be  necessary  to  give  employment  to  those  who  will  t>e  unable  to 
obtain  Jobs  in  private  industry  and  also  provide  purchasing  power  to 
maintain  and  continue  the  present  upward  trend  in  business.  Indus- 
try, and  agriculture,  as  well  as  construct  worth-while  projects  of 
permanent  value  in  the  local  communities.  Every  break-down  of 
the  expenditures  made  by  W.  P.  A.  workers  has  established  the  fact 
that  they  spend  the  wages  they  receive  for  groceries,  meat,  food- 
stuffs, and  farm  products  of  all  kinds,  articles  of  retail  merchandise, 
rentals  for  housing,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  and  that  practically 
every  dollar  they  receive  finds  its  way  into  the  cash  registers  of  the 
local  merchant  and  storekeeper  and  the  pockets  of  the  farmer  in  the 
communities  tliroughout  the  country.  The  materials  and  supplies 
used  In  the  construction  of  the  projects  Increase  the  income  of  local 
sales,  supply,  and  Jobbing  firms  In  other  words,  there  is  at  least  a 
direct  twofold  benefit;  first,  work  and  an  existence  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  his  family;  second,  an  added  volume  of  sales  and 
improved  market  for  business.  Industry,  and  agriculture. 

I  desire  to  talce  this  orcaslon.  if  I  may.  to  compliment  your  com- 
mittee on  Its  record  during  the  past  7  years.  While  the  committee 
has  not  been  a.s  liberal  as  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  should  be.  I 
believe  that  this  committee  has  had  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
arduous  duties  to  perform  of  any  committee  in  Congress,  and  that 
It  has  performed  Its  duty  conscientiously,  fearlessly,  and  patrioti- 
cally. The  appropriations  made  by  this  committee  for  work  relief 
have  been  a  Godsend  to  the  unemployed  people  of  America  and  their 
families,  have  provided  useful.  8er\iceable  projects  of  permanent 
value  in  every  community  in  America,  and  have  stimulated  business. 
Industry,  and  agriculture  throughout  America.  Your  attitude  and 
policy  have  been  the  direct  opposite  of  the  Hoover  formula  of  requir- 
ing the  local  mimlclpalltles.  counties,  and  States  to  take  care  of  the 
unemployed,  which  would  have  bankrupted  every  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment, whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  financial  burden  in  caring  for 
the  unemployed  and  defraying  the  cost  of  local  Improvements  hav- 
ing been  borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  most  of  our  cities  and 
counties  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  soundest  financial  condition 
In  their  history  and  actually  on  a  cash  basis.  How  many  of  our 
critics  and  political  adversaries  are  fair  enough  to  give  us  due  credit 
for  aiding  In  bringing  atwut  this  most  desirable  status? 

However.  I  want  to  stress  the  Importance  and  need  of  increas- 
ing the  pending  appropriation  and  know  of  no  better  way  of  doing 
that  than  by  reading  two  communications  which  I  have  received 
from  the  county  commissioners  of  two  of  the  counties  In  my 
congressional  district  in  southwest  Washington.  These  gentle- 
men are  in  daily  touch  with  the  unemployed  in  their  counties  and 
are  fully  conversant  with  conditions.  I  will  read  first  the  letter 
from  Mason  County.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Mason  County, 
Shelton.  Wash..  April  1.  1940. 
Hon.  Maktin  F.  BMrTH. 

United  States  Representative, 

Congressional  Office  Building,  Washingtcm.  D.  C. 
Dear  Representative  Smfth  :  The  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress  concerning  work  relief  provided  for  a.sslgn- 
ments  to  the  W  P.  A  Jobs  on  the  basis  of  relative  needs  The 
spirit  of  this  section  of  the  resolution  we  heartily  commend,  but 
the  administrative  Interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon  this 
clause  has.  In  our  Judgment,  gone  a  step  further  In  the  direction 
of  bringing  all  families  dependent  on  work  relief  down  to  a  level 
of  absolute  destitution. 

The  procedure  works  in  this  way:  Persons  are  classified  at  pres- 
ent, according  to  instructions  from  Colonel  Harrington,  Into  two 
groups:  A  and  B  Those  families  that  can  meet  less  than  one-third 
of  their  budgetary  needs  (In  this  SUte  a  budget  for  a  family  of 
four  would  be  approximately  $60)  are  placed  In  class  A.  Tills 
wotUd  mean  that  a  family  of  four  who  can  gather  their  own  fuel, 
own  their  own  home,  and  have  a  garden  would  probably  go  into 
class  B.  since  their  resources  would  equal  more  than  one-third  of 
their  budget.  If  assignments  are  limited,  such  a  family  would 
have  no  chance  of  getting  on  W.  P.  A. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  single  person  who  has  made  no  effort  to 
provide  a  home,  has  no  dependents,  and  who  has  contributed  prob- 
ably very  little  to  the  community,  wotild  be  classed  In  class  A  and 
would  be  given  preference  In  assignment.  If  you  will  stop  to  con- 
sider this  arrangement,  Mr.  Smith,  you  will  see  that  people  are 
discouraged  in  trying  to  provide  for  their  own  sectirlty  by  owning 


a  home,  by  providing  their  own  fuel,  or  by  raising  a  garden.  As 
we  generally  find  that  home  ownership  and  other  efforts  to  main- 
tain something  like  a  decent  standard  of  living  are  more  common 
with  families  with  children,  this  ruling  really  works  against  the 
families  with  children  and  yet  we  doubt  If  anybody  would  contend 
that  we  should  give  preference  to  persons  without  children.  Never- 
theless, this  Is  exactly  what  tends  to  happen  under  the  admin- 
istrative interpretation  of  "relative  needs." 

Here  In  this  State,  until  recently,  the  W.  P.  A.  administration  pro- 
vided 3  categories  of  certified  persons.  In  the  A  classification  went 
families  with  some  resources  such  as  the  family  we  have  described 
above.  Into  class  C  went  single  persons.  The  result  of  this  sys- 
tem of  classification  was  that  In  all  Instances  the  family  got  pref- 
erence where  the  W.  P.  A  quota  was  not  adequate  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  everyone  certified.  The  injustice  in  this  arrangement 
was  far  less  severe  and  far  less  dangerous  than  the  present  system 
of  Just  two  classifications  We  understand  that  the  Washington 
State  W.  P.  A.  administration  was  ordered  to  discontinue  the  O 
classification. 
I  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  the  relative-need  clause  Is  to  be  intelli- 
gently interpreted  It  should  not  be  on  the  basis  of  whether  the 
family  has  some  resources  but  on  the  basis  of  what  the  total  bud- 
getary deficiency  might  be.  This  would  oF>erate  as  follows:  The 
5-polnt  budget  in  Washington  for  a  single  person  Is  $27;  for  a 
second  adult  the  budget  is  $15,  or  a  total  for  two  adults  Is  $42.  The 
budget  for  a  family  of  two  which  had  no  resources  wotild  then 
be  $42  If  they  owned  their  own  home  the  housing  Item  would  be 
deducted  leaving  a  budgetary  deficiency  of  $30.  This  would  still 
;  make  a  man  and  wife  eligible  prior  to  the  single  person  with  the 
I  resources  if  assignments  were  made  on  the  basis  of  relative  need 
I  since  the  maximum  budgetary  deficiency  of  the  single  person  would 
be  only  $27  and  the  family  of  two,  owning  their  own  home,  would 
be  $30. 
I  You  can  see  how  this  would  work  in  favor  of  the  families  with 
children,  even  though  the  family  of  four,  which  we  first  mentioned 
who  had  a  budget  of  $60,  had  housing  ($13  allowable),  fuel  ($6 
allowable),  and  some  garden  produce  ($3  allowable).  This  family 
would  still  have  a  budgetary  deficiency  of  $39,  which  would  give 
them  preference  of  assignment  over  either  the  single  person  or  the 
family  of  two  Just  mentioned.  This  arrangement  does  not  place 
such  heavy  emphasis  on  resources  and  does,  It  seems  to  us,  give 
encouragement  to  home  ownership  and  the  providing  of  resources 
to  assure  some  security  and  a  better  standard  of  living  for  the 
family 

We  are  not  arguing  that  single  persons  should  not  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  W.  P.  A  Indeed,  we  feel  that  the  W.  P.  A. 
quota  has  never  been  adequate  and  should  certainly  not  be  cut. 
We  see  no  reason  why  the  W  P.  A.  quota,  as  long  as  the  quota 
exists,  should  include  only  a  part  of  the  people  certified  as  In 
need.  As  regards  single  people,  we  do  feel  that  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  W.  P.  A  pays  the  same  wages  to  persons  with  no  de- 
pendents as  it  does  to  a  family  of  10.  This  should  be  corrected 
Bcmehow  so  that  the  family  of  10  gets  a  more  adeq\iate  budget. 
Tills  was  done  under  the  old  F.  E.  R.  A.  system  of  work  relief  on  a 
budgetary  basis 

Very  truly  yours, 

E    J.   Ahern.   Chairman, 
Vincent  E.   Path., 
Robert   Treuckmann, 
Board  of  County  Commissionert . 

The  other  letter  Is  from  Thurston  County,  In  which  Is  located 
the  city  of  Olympla.  our  State  capital,  and  it  also  has  a  good  deal  of 
farming  as  well  as  manufactvirlng  and  shipping. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

OmcE  or  Thubston  County  CoMMissioNxaa, 

Olympia.  Wash.,  March  27.  1940. 
Mr.  Martin  F  Smith, 

United  States  Representative, 

Congressional  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representattve  Smith:  Recent  reports  of  the  proposed 
W.  P.  A.  cut  for  the  State  of  Washington,  and  hints  of  still  further 
cuts  by  Congress  for  next  year,  are  very  disturbing  to  us.  as  we  feel 
those  advocating  a  cut  In  the  W.  P.  A.  employment  rolls  this  time 
are  either  acting  on  Ignorance  or  111  will  toward  the  unemployed. 
In  spite  of  recent  estimates,  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Dorothy 
Thompson  and  others,  we  are  still  convinced  that  the  unemployed 
are  closer  to  the  figures  of  the  A  P.  of  L.  or  C.  I.  O. 

We  are  positive  that  W.  P.  A.  in  this  part  of  the  State  has  never 
come  anywhere  near  providing  employment  for  all  the  needy  unem- 
ployed. The  standards  of  eligibility  have  been  kept  so  low  that  our 
welfare  departments  have  referred  only  those  people  who  are  near 
destitution.  We  talk  about  an  American  standard  of  living,  and  yet 
our  own  national  figures  show  that  a  very  large  number  of  our 
people  are  living  on  a  standard  of  living  much  below  that  recom- 
mended for  health  and  the  general  well  being  of  our  citizens.  This 
is  certainly  true  here  in  Thurston  County. 

The  W  P.  A.  has  relieved  the  worst  distress.  Even  with  W.  P.  A. 
only  part  of  the  Job  has  been  done.  Recent  figures  complied  for 
Thurston  County  show  that  of  234  families  with  children  on 
W.  P.  A  ,  the  average  monthly  Income  per  Individual  was  $9.66  per 
person  This  means  that  If  these  families  are  not  producing  any 
of  their  own  food  and  are  buying  what  the  relief  budget  shows  to 
be  a  minimum  amount  for  a  family  receiving  relief  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  family  has  about  $2  p>er  month  left  after  buying 
their  food.  This  $2  per  person  must  cover  clothing,  fuel,  housing, 
transportation  (particularly  to  and  from  the  W.  P.  A.  Job),  and  all 
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the  otlwr  iBcidentals  neceflsarr  for  normal  family  life,  tacltximg 
siKh  Items  M  money  for  the  children  for  school  actlTltlee. 

Of  coune  you  n«U«e  that  while  19.66  is  the  average  figure  for  this 
large  group  <rf  families  with  children,  many  of  the  families  have 
leas  tHan  that  amount,  and  the  more  children  the  lower  the  Income 
per  person,  and  atnoe  the  W.  P.  A.  wage  is  only  a  satisfactory  wage 
for  famine*  of  a  or  8,  for  the  very  large  families  the  W.  P.  A.  wage 
means  real  destitution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  same  study  for  Thurston  County  shows 
that  the  average  wage  for  persons  without  chlldien  is  137  per 
month  on  W.  P.  A.  If  W.  P.  A.  oould  be  provided  on  at  least  the 
same  scale  It  was  Uwt  year  without  too  much  of  a  drop  In  quota 
during  the  sommer  months.  It  would  be  possible  to  prevent  some  of 
the  'igly  distress  that  results  from  continuous  living  on  a  marginal 
basU  slnoe  the  existence  of  W.  P.  A.  does  at  least  provide  a  backlog 
of  security  for  the  low-wage  groups  and  If  a  normal  niunber  of  people 
are  kept  on  W.  P.  A.,  the  effect  is  to  keep  up  wages  in  the  very  low 
income  groups,  and  to  provide  more  Income  In  the  families  depend- 
ing on  irregular  employment. 

Armaments,  war  buyli^,  and  the  so-called  upward  trend  In  busl- 
nees  have  not  eliminated  the  need  for  W.  P.  A.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned  here  we  need  at  least  as  much  W.  P.  A.  employment  dur- 
ing the  next  la  months  as  we  have  had  during  the  past  12  months. 
We  are  oppoaed  to  heavy  cuts  In  W.  P.  A.  quoU  each  spring.  There 
is  nothing  In  local  employment  conditions  to  justify  the  cuts  that 
are  made. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rat  Crutksrank, 

CKatrman, 
Pkanx  Paljczs, 
John  MAcrnxz, 
Bcm^  of  County  Commissioners. 

With  your  permission.  I  woiild  like  to  append  the  letter  I  have 
received  from  Hon.  Cart  W.  Smith,  acting  State  administrator.  Work 
Projects  Administration,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  relating  par- 
ticularly to  my  district: 

PnaaAL  Woaxs  Acxnct,  Wosk  Pkojcctb  AoicimsraATioir. 

Seattle,  Wash...  AprU  1.  1940. 
Hon.  Mabthv  F.  SicrrH. 

United  States  Conffressman, 

Houx  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  CoMoaiBsaMAN  Siuth  :  Reference  is  made  to  your  telegram  of 
April   1  wltb  regard  to  tbe  necessary  reduction  in  employment  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Our  quota  of  emplojrment  for  the  month  of  March  1940  was 
83.230,  with  a  reduction  to  30.500  for  the  month  of  April  1940.  and 
It  Is  anticipated  that  additional  reductions  will  be  necessary  for 
tbe  znontba  of  May  and  June,  but  we  have  no  Indication  as  yet 
of  the  extent  of  the  contemplated  additional  necessities. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  approximately  735 
In  your  congreaslonal  district.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  major  portion 
of  this  reduction  will  be  effected  by  natural  separations  from  the 
program:  that  is.  persons  who  leave  voluntarily  to  go  into  private 
employment  or  for  otber  reasons.  Additionally.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  release  a  niunber  of  those  with  lesser  relative  need,  but  we  are 
unable  to  base  our  present  opinions  on  any  act\ial  facts  until  we 
know  better  how  many  people  leave  of  their  own  accord.  It  may 
also  be  necessary  to  discontinue  less  worthy  projects  or  units 
thereof  in  order  to  meet  the  new  figures. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Caxl  W.  Smith, 
Acting  State  Administrator,  Work  Projects  Administration. 
In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, for  your  courtesy  and  know  you  will  give  this  entire  matter 
sympathetic  consideration  as  you  have  in  the  past. 


8TATSBCBMT    PRSPARED    FOB    HON.    ELBERT    D.    THOMAS    OP 

UTAH 


The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtdoff.  Man  19  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  24) , 

1940 


Ux.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  probably  no  agency 
created  by  the  Oovemment  during  the  last  few  years  has 
met  with  such  uniyersal  and  deserved  approbation  as  has 
the  ClvlUan  Coivservation  Corps.  I  present  a  statement 
which  has  been  prepared  concerning  the  work,  activities,  and 
acfompitehmenta  of  that  organization,  which  I  think  is  well 


worthy  of  perusal,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  Incorporated  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

On  March  31  of  this  year,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
completed  its  seventh  year  as  a  Federal  agency  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  Jobless  youth  and  natural  resoxirces.  During 
the  7  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  first  C.  C.  C.  camp  was 
esUblished  In  George  Washington  National  Forest  in  Virginia  on 
April  17.  1933.  the  C  C.  C  has  furnished  employment  to  nearly 
2.500.000  enpollees  and  advanced  conservation  projects  in  every 
eitate  of  the  Union. 

These  men.  the  great  bulk  of  them  youngsters  between  17  and 
23  years  of  age.  have  worked  out  of  a  huge  chain  of  forest,  park, 
and  farm  camps  to  biiild  up  depleted  farm  and  timber  areas,  to 
erase  the  ravages  of  overcropping,  excessive  cuttings.  Arcs,  storms. 
and  other  despoliations.  At  the  same  time,  the  enroUees  them- 
selves have  found  a  chance  to  receive  Job  training,  the  lack  of 
which  prevented  them  from  obtaining  employment  prior  to  their 
entry  into  the  Corps. 

In  my  opinion  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  C.  C.  C.  will 
be  established  as  a  permanent  governmental  organization,  because 
It  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  conservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  and  because  It  has  had  such  pro- 
found influence  on  the  lives  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youths  and  war  veterans  who  have  enrolled  in  the  corps.  £>enio- 
cratlc  government  shoxild  give  each  youth  an  opportunity  to  earn 
an  honest  living,  and  the  training  and  Job  possibilities  offered 
through  the  C.  C.  C.  is  one  tried  and  proved  method  of  achieving 
this  aim. 

The  late  Robert  Pechner,  flr«t  Director  of  the  corps,  recognized 
this  fact  and  continually  worked  toward  a  permanent  C.  C.  C.  be- 
cause he  believed  that  "the  C.  C.  C.  fills  a  long-felt  want  in  Ameri- 
can life."  and  that  so  far  as  It  was  economically  practical  its  ad- 
vantages should  be  extended  to  every  unemployed  youth  who 
was  unable  to  receive  proper  training  by  other  means.  James  J. 
MbSntee.  his  successor  and  long-time  friend  and  associate,  is 
flrtnly  convLnce<I  of  tne  need  for  an  organization  like  tbe  C.  C.  C. 
If  the  Nation's  youth  Is  to  be  properly  employed  and  If  our  conser- 
vation program  Is  to  be  advanced  on  the  scale  our  soil  and  forest 
conditions  demand. 

Records  from  the  office  of  Director  McBntee  show  that  approxi- 
mately 13,125000  persons  have  received  direct  financial  t>enoflt8 
from  the  C.  C  C.  program.  This  includes  the  families  and  de- 
pendents Of  the  2.625.000  enroUees  and  administrative  officers. 
Enrollees  allot  home  $22  out  of  their  monthly  wage.  In  Itself  this 
relief  phase  of  tne  program  Is  extremely  significant,  as  it  has 
meant  that  more  ttian  $575,000,000  has  gone  into  the  homes  of 
needy  families. 

To  the  whole  Nation  have  come  the  direct  benefits  from  the 
Improvements  In  our  forests,  farm  lands,  parks,  and  wildlife. 

"The  measure  of  corps  accomplishments  can  be  demonstrated  in 
fact  by  actual  work  done.  A  few  typical  Items  of  work  completed 
In  the  first  7  years  of  the  C.  C.  C.  operations  follow: 

More  than  1.800,000  forest  trees  have  been  planted  In  cut-over  and 
burned  forest  areas  and  more  than  200.000.000  trees  on  areas  being 
treated  for  soll-eroelon  control;  nearly  3.600.000  acres  of  forest 
stands  have  been  Improved  through  elimination  of  excessive  growth 
and  poor-quality  timber  and  the  clearing  of  deadwocd  and  under- 
growth; lire  hazards  have  b?cn  reduced  on  2.000.000  acres  of  forest 
lands;  enrollees  have  devoted  5.800.000  man-days  to  fighting  forest 
fires  and  5,200,000  man-days  on  forest-fire  prevention  and  presup- 
pression;  they  have  built  75.000  miles  of  telephone  lines.  114,000 
miles  of  truck  trails  and  minor  roads,  and  5.550.000  soil-saving 
check  dams  to  aid  in  fighting  erosion;  and  they  have  carried  on 
tree-,  plant-,  and  pest-control  operations  over  19.350.000  acres. 

FnrcUees  under  the  experienced  technical  direction  of  the  con- 
servation services  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  State  and  local  governments  engaged  in  more 
than  150  types  of  work  and  advanced  a  Nation-wide  conservation 
program  which  embraced  projects  In  every  State  In  the  Union  and 
In  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Hawaii. 

The  corps  worked  in  such  fields  as  the  reforestation  of  waste 
lands,  the  improvement  of  timber  stands  to  stimulate  rapid  and 
healthy  growth;  the  protection  of  timbered  areas  from  forest  fires, 
tree-attacking  diseases  and  insect*,  and  other  forest  peats;  the  Im- 
provement and  development  of  forests  and  parks;  the  improvement 
and  protection  of  farm  lands  endangered  by  soil  erosion  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  drainage  ditches  in  agricultural  areas;  the  im- 
provement of  grazing  conditions  In  the  national  forests  and  on  the 
pubUc  domain;  water  conservation  and  flood  control  and  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  for  big  game,  migratory  birda.  and  other 
forms  of  wildlife. 

The  work  which  the  corps  is  doing  in  erosion  control  is  proving  of 
great  pracUcal  valvie.  Working  vmder  the  supervision  of  the  Soil 
Ocnservatlon  Service,  enrollees  have  assisted  In  conserving  soil  re- 
sources on  13.000.000  acres  of  farm  and  grazing  lands.  They  have 
helped  farmers  In  all  sections  of  the  country  to  control  gulllea,  con- 
struct terraces,  plant  trees,  and  do  many  other  kinds  of  work  which 
assist  In  soil  fixation  Much  of  this  work  has  thus  far  t>een  done  on 
demonstration  areas  under  the  direction  of  soil -conservation  experts 
With  a  view  to  encouraging  farmers  to  adopt  similar  soil -saving  piac- 
tloes  on  their  own  land 

KnroUees  have  Improved  and  expanded  recreational  facilities  to 
Wattonal  and  State  forests  and  in  National  and  state  parka  and  re- 


lated areas.  In  National  and  atate  forests  additional  camping 
grounds  and  facilities  have  been  provided,  streams  have  been  Im- 
proved for  fishing  and  other  recreations,  and  needed  buildings  have 
been  constructed.  In  both  National  and  State  parks,  the  work  of 
the  C.  C.  C  has  t)€en  aimed  at  protection,  conservation,  and  develop- 
ment for  use  according  to  well-laid  plans  worked  out  for  each  area. 
Projects  have  been  completed  for  timber  protection  and  improve- 
ment, erosion  control,  stream-bank  protection,  construction  of  picnic 
areas,  overnight  cabins,  horse  and  foot  trails  and  bridges,  dams  to 
Impound  water  for  swimming  and  boating,  and  various  other  types 
o;  Jobs  for  the  general  conservation  of  these  areas.  All  told,  the  corps 
has  worked  in  approxima'.ely  1.000  National  and  State  parks  and 
related  areas 

Government  figures  show  State-park  development  has  been  greatly 
expanded  by  the  C  C.  C.  Working  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  which  supervises  C.  C.  C.  work  in  park  areas, 
enrollees  have  built  new  recreational  improvements  and  facilities  in 
close  to  900  State  parks. 

In  addition  to  Its  reforestation,  erosion  control,  and  recreational 
development  activities,  the  corps  has  helped  to  improve  grazing 
conditions  In  Western  States,  aided  in  the  rehabilitation  of  reclama- 
tion projects,  carried  on  valuable  flood-control  work,  the  most 
notable  example  being  the  completed  Winooski  River  flood -control 
project  in  Vermont,  aided  farmers  by  rehabilitating  silted  drainage 
ditches,  aided  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  in  the  development 
of  a  Nation-wide  chain  of  wildlife  refuges,  built  fish  hatcheries  and 
planted  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  flngerllngs  and  young 
fish  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams;  spent  thousands  of  days  In  emer- 
gency rescue  work,  flood  relief,  searching  for  lost  persons,  aiding 
after  automobile  accidents;  and  engaging  to  other  activities  of 
this  nature. 

A  record  of  some  of  the  major  Items  of  work  completed  during 
the  last  7  years  follows: 

Structural  improvements: 

Bridges,    all    types ntm^ber.. 

Lookout  houses  and  towers do 

Fences rods.. 

Sewage  and  waste  disposal  systems number — 

Telephone    lines miles.. 

Springs,  waterholes.  small  reservoirs — number.. 

Transportation     Improvements:     Truck     trails     and 
minor  roads miles.. 

Erosion  control : 

Check   dams number.- 

Seeding,  sodding.  Uee  planting,  all  types 

square  yards.. 

Terracing miles.. 

Sheet-erosion    planting ... acres.  _ 

Outlet    structures number — 

Contour  furrows  and  ridges miles.. 

Preparation  for  strip  cropping. acres- 
Flood  control.  Irrigation,  and  dratoage: 

Pond  and  lake  sites do 

Channel  and  levee  clearing  and  cleaning 

square  yards.. 

Water -control  structtires  other  than  dams 

number.. 

Forest  culture: 

Trees    planted do 1, 

Forest -stand  Improvements acres.. 

Nurseries... man -days.. 

Tree-seed  collection: 

Conifers bushels.. 

Hardwoods pounds.. 

Collection  of  tree  seedlings number.. 

Forest  protection: 

Fighting  forest  fires man-days.. 

Firebreaks    constructed miles.. 

Fire-hazard  reduction: 

Roadside  and  trailside do.._. 

Other.- - acres- 
Fire  prevention  and  presuppression.-man-dajrs.. 

Tree-  and  plant-disease  control acres.. 

Tree   tosect   pest   control do 

Landscaping: 

Landscaping,   undifferentiated acres.. 

Moving  and  planting  trees  and  shniba. number.. 
Public    camp    and    picnic-ground    Improvement 

acres.. 

Range: 

Range    revegetatlon do 

Pasture  sodding <>° 

Wildlife: 

Fish-rearing  ponds.. number.. 

Food  and  cover  planting acres.. 

Fish  stocking number.. 

Wildlife   shelters <^° 

Miscellaneous  activities: 

Emergency  work man-daya.. 

Insect-p>est  control acres. _ 

Mosquito    control do 

Rodent  control do. 
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75.000 

21,200 

114,000 
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038,000,000 

26.700 
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383.  OOO 

94,200 

165,000 

179.000 

64,200,000 

28,700 

800.000.000 
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793.000 
12.800.000 
11.000.000 

6.800.000 
64,300 

75.000 

2.000.000 

6.  200.  000 

7,650,000 

11.700,000 

208.000 
34.  700.  000 


63.400 

146,  700 
146.700 

4.600 

80.000 

795,000.000 

24.000 

470.000 

6,  300,  000 

223,500 

86,  000.  000 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  C.  C.  C.  work  organization.  It  hae  con- 
tributed to  business  improvement,  both  locally  and  on  a  Nation-wide 
scale.     Virtually  every  todustry  engaged  to  the  production,  proceaa- 


Ing.  and  distribution  of  staple  goods,  equipment,  or  aervtces  has 
benefited  directly  or  indirectly  from  orders  contracted  for  each  year 
by  the  Corps.  Purchase  of  more  than  40.000  pieces  of  automotive 
equipment,  including  trucks,  tractors,  graders,  and  bulldosera  have 
added  to  the  backlog  of  heavy  todustries.  The  C.  C.  C.  operates  a 
housekeeping  establishment  serving  nearly  a  million  meals  a  day, 
besides  supplying  the  personal  needs  of  from  270.000  to  300,000  men. 
All  this  means  substantial  orders  from  dealers  in  soaps,  tooth  paste, 
table  and  cooking  equipment,  boots,  shoes,  clothtog,  and  food. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  C.  C.  C.  had  an  enrollment  of 
300.241.  including  262,365  Juniors,  26,640  veterans.  6.915  Indians, 
and  4.321  residents  of  Hawaii.  Alaska,  the  Virgto  Islands,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Junior  and  veteran  enrollees  were  matotatoed  to 
1.500  camps.  The  work  projects  are  supervised  by  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agriculture.  The  War 
Department  has  charge  of  the  administration  and  supply  work. 
including  transportation,  camp  command,  feeding,  housing,  and 
ofl-tlie-Job  activities. 

During  the  6-month  enrollment  period  which  ended  March  SI, 
485  camps  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  These  included  310  camps  directed  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  operating  in  national  parks  and  monuments.  State  and 
local  parks,  and  to  park  areas  located  in  the  T,  V.  A.  area.  The 
Grazing  Service  operated  90  camps  to  12  western  States.  Thirty- 
five  camps  were  imder  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  in  wildlife  refuges.  Forty-four  were  under  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  IS  western  States,  and  6  were  apervited  by  the 
General  Land  OfQce  in  Wyoming  and  Utah. 

Of  the  1.015  camps  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
AgricxUture,  392  of  them  were  directed  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  In  developtog  sollMX>nservation  districts  and  demonstra- 
tion areas  showing  the  best  method  of  soll-eroslon  control.  The 
Forest  Service  operated  321  camps  in  national  forests,  177  In  State 
forests.  100  in  private  forests,  and  18  to  forest  areas  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  One  camp  was  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  Montana,  one  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  In  Florida,  three  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center  at  Beltsvllle,  Md.;  and  two  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
in  Wyoming  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

While  the  enrollees  are  learning  skills  of  hand,  it  is  vital,  too, 
that  they  have  the  chance  to  fit  themselves  better  mentally  for 
outside  employment.  The  educational  adviser  to  each  camp  fig- 
ures in  this  important  phase.  Besides  raising  the  educational 
level  of  the  enrollees  and  preparing  them  to  be  better  citlzena, 
the  educational  adviser  Is  an  Important  factor  In  developing  canxp 
entertainments  and  other  events  to  buUd  up  and  keep  up  camp 
morale. 

The  communities  near  camps  welcome  the  boys  and  make  them 
feel  as  though  they  "belong."  E^'ery  effort  is  made  to  inysrove 
and  maintain  cordial  camp-community  relations. 

The  C.  C.  C.  educational  program  has  proved  so  popular  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  enrollees  participate  In  It,  even 
though  this  participation  is  entirely  volimtary.  It  Is  a  program 
that  combines  practical  training  on  the  Job  with  academic  to'^ 
structlon    In   organized   classes  after   the  workday   Is  ended. 

The  educational  propram  is  under  the  direction  of  the  War  De- 
partment, with  the  Office  of  Education  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  All  camps  are  now  equipped  with  buildings  devoted  to 
educational  activities,  including  two  or  three  classrooms,  a  work- 
training  shop,  a  library  filled  with  textbooks,  reference  works,  fic- 
tion, and  a  selection  of  dally  newspapers. 

On  the  work-expjerlence  side,  C.  C.  C.  supervision  differs  from 
ordinary  supervision  In  that  it  is  directed  toward  development  of 
the  worker  as  much  as  toward  accomplishment  of  work.  Enrollees 
are  taught  to  get  along  with  others,  to  follow  Instructions,  to 
develop  proper  attitudes  toward  work  supervisors  and  fellow  work- 
ers, and  to  acquire  proper  work  habits  and  Job  skills.  The  variety 
of  JolM  at  which  enrollees  have  an  opportunity  to  work  is  shown 
in  a  recent  survey  of  camps  8up>ervlsed  by  the  Forest  Service,  which 
showed  323  different  types  of  Jobs  available.  The  training  on  the 
Job  may  be  broken  into  two  general  divisions:  First,  the  instruc- 
tion necessary  to  make  the  untrained  eruollee  an  efficient  pro- 
ducer; and  second,  supplementary  instruction  directed  toward 
further  vocational  development  which  may  not  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Job  at  hand. 

Training  given  in  organized  courses  conducted  outside  the  regu- 
lar workday  usually  relates  to  the  work  and  broadens  the  training 
being  given  on  the  projects  if  this  type  of  instruction  has  sound 
vocational  value.  But  if  other  subjects  of  high  vocational  value 
not  related  directly  to  the  C.  C.  C.  work  can  be  Uught  efficiently  in 
camp,  they  are  also  included.  The  whole  camp  experience — project 
work,  classwork,  living  with  others,  and  social  relations— all  la 
pointed  toward  development  of  the  enrollee.  The  camp  com- 
mander, the  project  superintendent,  the  educational  adviser,  and 
the  camp  chaplain  cooperate  to  helping  the  enrollee  get  the  moat 
out  of  his  stay  in  the  corps. 

Between  30  and  75  training  activities  or  classes  are  offered  In 
ea«h  camp,  giving  the  enrollee  a  wide  choice  In  selecting  studies 
which  will  best  fit  him  for  a  Job.  They  range  from  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  for  illiterates  to  subjects  suitable  for  enroUees 
who  have  reached  the  college  stage.  They  Include,  besides  academic 
work,  tratoing  In  motor  repair,  cooking  and  baking,  laundry,  radio 
operation,  carpentry,  stone  masonry,  cement  and  concrete  work, 
Btorekeeplng.  and  dozens  of  other  buslneaaes  and  trades  which  go 
to  make  up  the  economic  life  of  a  community  of  200  persons  housed 
to  a  C.  C  C.  camp. 


.  i 
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Bealdes  the  training  rece!T«d  tn  camp,  many  achooU  and  collegea 
located  nearby  have  offered  tnelr  facilities  and  teaching  personnel 
for  InstrucUon.  Others  hare  made  icholarslilpa  available  to 
enroll  eea. 

Aa  for  the  health  of  the  enroUee.  It  bu  been  fo\ind  that  he  gains 
from  8  to  14  poiinds  during  his  first  few  weeks  tn  camp.  Under  care- 
ful supervision  of  doctors  and  dentists  assigned  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  building  of  better  bodies  among  these  growing  youths 
has  become  an  impcrtant  function  of  the  C.  C.  C. 

While  the  placement  of  enrbUees  In  Jobs  outside  Is  not  a  fvinctlon 
for  the  C.  C.  C.  alone,  the  personnel  of  the  camps  have  worked 
steadily  toward  development  of  the  enrollee  for  a  job  through  Instill- 
ing the  basic  characteristics  of  good  workers  and  good  citizens.  The 
work  habits  and  attlttides.  job  skills  and  productivity,  health,  general 
knowledge,  and  social  attitudes  have  been  key  factors  in  developing 

his  employabillty.  This  training  for  Jobs  has  been  responsible  for 
an  Increasing  number  of  private  employers  looking  over  the  C.  C.  C. 
rolls  when  they  have  vacancies.  They  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  hiring  youths  trained  to  work  and  to  respect  authority. 
As  evidence  of  this.  538.576  enrollees  have  left  the  corps  before  the 
expiration  of  their  enrollment  to  accept  outside  employment.  This 
means  that  about  one-fifth  of  all  those  enrolled  since  the  corps  was 
established  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  their  Improved 
work  skill  to  get  Jobs  before  they  completed  their  enrollment.  The 
rest,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  foiind  work  as  soon  as 
they  left  the  corps.  8ome  are  with  airplane-manufacturing  com- 
panies, some  with  oil  companies,  others  with  construction  outfits. 
The  camp  ccoks  have  found  ready  employment  In  the  restaurant 
field.  Tbe  camp  storekeepers  have  become  clerks  or  bank  tellers. 
The  work  training  m  forests  and  fields  has  led  many  of  the  enrollees 
Into  Jobs  related  to  lumbering  and  agriculture. 

To  assist  In  finding  jobs  for  tbe  enrollees,  tbe  C.  C.  C.  has  worked 
with  State  and  Federal  employment  services  and  through  State 
C.  C.  C.  employment  ooundls.  CXmtacts  are  made  by  camp  ofllcials 
and  by  enrollees  with  employers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enrollees' 
homes  and  tbelr  camps.  The  camp  oOclals,  throrigh  their  expe- 
rtenoe  with  each  enroUee.  know  his  capabilities  and  often  are  able 
to  dtreet  him  into  a  job  that  is  beet  fitted  for  his  talents. 

I  think  that  lir.  McSntee  summarlaed  the  alms  and  purposes  of 
C.  6.  C.  rvrj  mil  in  a  recent  radio  speech,  when  be  said: 

*7Tom  tbe  very  beginning  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  C.  C.  C.  program 
bas  been  to  eCrengtben  America  by  saving  young  men  from  tbe 
moiml  eroilon  emiaed  by  unemployment,  and  by  tbe  rebuilding  and 
ooueerving  of  our  natunl  resouiess.  These  objeetlTes  have  been 
attained  by  eetabilsblnf  a  cbatn  of  dvlllan  camps  where  young 
men  follow  an  orderly  and  weU-nmtlned  dally  schedule  of  work, 
study,  and  recreation,  and  where  they  are  taught  tbe  old-fashioned 
virtues  at  bard  work,  regular  boun,  dleetpllae,  lo?e  of  country,  and 
tbe  principles  of  good  dtlMnablp." 


American  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  WILLIAMS 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16. 1940 


garroBiAL  ntou  wilminoton  (del.)  journal-evert 

KVENINO 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoro.  I  include  the  following 

editorial  from  the  Joumal-Every  Evening  of  Wilmington. 

DeL.  for  May  15.  1940: 

{From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)   Joumal-Kvery  Evening  of  May  15. 

1940] 

AMBUCAK  Domsa 

within  tbe  past  48  hours  the  American  people  have  suddenly 
become  aware  of  the  imperative  necessity  ot  looking  to  the  state  of 
this  Itetlon's  defenses.  We  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
tbe  possibility  that  tbe  war  abroad  may  be  decided  this  summer 
and  that  the  Allies  may  be  emahed.  A  great  many  people  are  ready 
to  agree  with  Oenerml  Pershing's  warxdng  of  ]reetcrday  that  "the 
very  life  of  this  republic  dependa  on  tbe  energy  and  determination 
with  which  oiir  people  undertake  a  task  of  placing  tbe  United  States 
in  a  state  of  thorough  preparedness  in  both  men  and  equipment." 

Within  a  very  few  hours  this  Issue  will  be  placed  befor»  a 
Congreas  which  is  more  than  willing  to  spend.  It  will  be  put  in  a 
new  rtefenas  meaaage  from  President  Roosevelt  which  will  recom- 
mend tbe  appropriation  of  new  hundreds  of  millions  of  dcdlars  for 
our  armed  f  orcea. 

^*  jlo  not  question  tbe  l^^x)rtance  of  wasting  no  time  In 
a  rtertiion.    Tbs  ipeed  with  which   the  German  Army 


has  crushed  Holland  and  thrust  Its  steel  fingers  Into  ntince  has 
made  it  plain  that  the  issue  abroad  may  be  decided  before  many 
weeks  are  gone. 

But  It  Is  of  even  more  vital  Importance  to  realize  that  spending 
ts  not  enough.  Voting  more  money  is  the  easiest  thing  that 
Congress  does.  For  7  years  now  it  has  been  frittering  away  the 
Nation's  resources  to  the  tune  of  68  billion  dollars.  We  are  weak 
now  flnancially,  when  we  should  be  strong. 

What  It  must  learn  la  to  concentrate  spending  where  spending 
counts  the  most.  We  must  be  sure  that  whatever  is  spent  from 
now  on  is  translated  directly  with  the  least  possible  waste  Into 
the  kind  of  defensive  strength  that  ts  most  urgently  needed. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  do.  It  calls,  first  of  all.  for  a 
calm  study  by  experts  to  determine  where  our  defense  program 
can  and  should  be  Improved.    It  calls  also,  in  view  of  the  badly 

unbalanced  state  of  Oovermnent  flnancea.  for  diverting  money 
ap(>roprlated  wastefully  and  thoughtlessly  to  more  vital  require- 
ments. This  Is  no  time  for  scattering  and  squandering  oiir  re- 
sources: we  must  learn,  above  all  things,  to  husband  our  strength 
for  the  time  when  It  may  be  desperately  needed. 


Additional  Naval  Bases  in  the  Caribbean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAEQLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  16  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  AprQ  24), 

1940 


ARTICLX  PROM  THE  WASHTNOTON  DAILY  MXWB 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoiu  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcco«o  an  article  en- 
titled "Caribbean  Bates  Ut^ed  by  Senate  Naval  Oroup,"  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  and  published  In  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Dally  News  of  Thursday,  May  10,  1940.  I  am  happy 
to  learn  that  tbe  fine  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  recognizes  that  something  should  be  done  about 
conditions  in  the  Caribbean. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  ba 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

irrom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May  16.  1M0| 
CAanaaAM  Basbs  Ubod  rr  Sbmaty  Naval  Omovr 

(By  Thomas  L  Stokea) 

Bertous  consideration  to  acquisition  of  sites  for  additional  naval 
bases  in  the  Caribbean  area,  or  to  prevent  their  use  as  enemy  air 
or  submarine  bases  from  which  to  attack  the  Panama  Caiul  or 
continental  United  States.  Is  recommended  to  the  Senate  by  Its 
Naval  Affairs  Ccmmlttee. 

The  suggestion  Is  embodied  in  the  comprehensive  report  accom- 
panying the  new  naval -expansion  bill,  a  docimient  from  which 
much  will  be  heard  henceforth,  since  It  presents  a  case  for  the 
United  States  remaining  absolutely  out  of  the  present  European 
war  and  takes  issue,  Inferentlally.  with  some  administration  covirses 
of  policy. 

The  reconunendation  relative  to  the  Caribbean  Islands,  part  of 
the  strictly  Western  Hemisphere  defense  system  outlined,  coin- 
cides with  renewed  suggestions  that  the  United  SUtes  and  other 
American  republics  should  acquire  British  and  French  and  Dutch 
poaoessions  there  tn  exchange  for  money  the  Allies  may  need  foe 
war  purposes. 

n-arr  air  basb 

"A  fleet  air  base  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Caribbean  would 
uiKloubtedly   add   to  the   security   of  that   area,   as  well    as   to   the 

abUlty  of  the  United  States  Fleet  to  insure  the  Integrity  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine."  the  report  says. 

"The  Panama  Canal  and  Its  approaches  must  be  fortified  and 
protected  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  Xx  damaged  and  will 
be  available  for  the  transfer  of  our  fleet  from  the  AtlanUc  to  the 
Pacific,  and  vice  versa,  as  neceesary. 

"The  existing  submarine  and  naval  air  bases  there  should  be 
extended  and  improved.  It  might  be  desirable  to  reconsider  the 
qtiestion  of  building  a  canal  across  Nicaragua." 

TBUa  OErCNSB 

At  another  point  the  committee  said: 

"So  long  as  our  Nation  possesses  an  adequate  fleet,  an  adequate 
air  force,  and  the   necessary   number  of  secure  bases  from   which 
forces  may  operate  effectively,  there  is  little  chance  of  a  sue- 
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eessful  attack  upon  us  Our  fleet,  including  the  fleet  air  force, 
however,  must  t>e  kept  concentrated  and  must  be  superior  In  fight- 
ing power  to  any  fleet  or  combination  of  fleets  which  can  be 
brought  against  us  " 

The  report  of  the  Naval  Committee,  headed  by  Senator  DAvrn  I. 
Walsh  (Democrat.  Massachusetts)  baaed  its  case  against  any  In- 
volvement tn  the  European  war  on  these  grounds; 

1.  That  the  United  States  is  not  prepared  to  participate. 

2.  TTiat  If  Germany's  submarines  and  aircraft  "succeed  In  over- 
coming the  greatly  superior  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
destroying  British  sea  p>ower.  there  is  every  reason  to  infer  that 
they  could  probably  also  overcome  the  United  States  Fleet  if  we 
entered  the  war  and  sent  our  fleet  to  operate  In  EMropean  waters 
within  ready  reach  of  short-range  alraiJt  and  numerous  small 
submarines." 

3.  This  would  cripple  the  United  States  in  Its  own  mission,  to 
protect  the  United  States  with  its  Navy,  which  could  operate  ef- 
fectively from  home  bases  to  keep  any  hostile  force  far  from  our 
shores.  This,  of  Itself,  the  committee  held,  refutes  the  argument 
that  the  United  States  must  enter  the  European  war  to  protect 
Itself. 

4.  Involvement  in  the  war  would  require  creation  of  a  dictator- 
ship In  this  country. 

•An  Impregnable  defense  for  America  will  be  costly,  but  In- 
finitely less  costly  In  the  long  run  than  engaging  In  another  futile 
attempt  to  'save  the  world  for  democracy,'  and  certainly  less  costly 
than  conquest  and  consequent  confiscation  of  resources  and  en- 
slavement of  our  people. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  American  people  are  ready  and  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifices  necessary  to  protect  their  birthright  and  their 
liberties,  but  that  they  are  not  willing  to  endure  the  horrors  of  war 
to  uke  part  In  the  age-old  quarrels  of  Xurope  and  the  game  of 
power  politics." 


Let  Us  Have  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur$dav.  May  16. 1940 

Mr.  8PRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cloud*  of  war  are  bover- 
iDff  over  almoct  all  of  Europe.  Tbe  terrible  disaster  there 
appears  to  be  most  appalling.  Hitler,  with  one  of  the  great- 
est war  machines  of  today,  has  been  waging  an  unrelenting 
war  of  aggression  against  nations  both  large  and  small.  The 
invasion  of  Norway.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  by 
Germany  is  Indeferuible.  Yet  when  a  dictator  who  possesses 
both  greed  and  hate  assumes  to  conquer  the  weaker  nations 
and  by  hasty  action  invades  the  sacred  precincts  of  those 
coimtries.  destroying  cities  and  killing  noncombatants.  It  is 
then  necessary  that  those  nations  resist  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  their  power.  At  this  moment  all  Europe  is  aflame:  the 
entire  world  is  disturbed  because  of  the  unprecedented  effort 
of  Hitler  to  invade  and  annex  a  vast  portion  of  Europe:  the 
people  everywhere  are  appalled  by  the  viclousness  and  the 
terribleness  of  this  war.  and  the  people  throughout  the  world 
look  upon  the  atrocities  committed  with  grave  and  extreme 
horror.  The  people  in  our  country  are  greatly  disturbed 
because  of  the  agitation  emanating  from  the  l>attlefields  of 
Europe.  And  some  of  our  people  are  urging  that  vast  sums 
of  money  be  expended,  in  addition  to  those  huge  amounts 
which  have  already  been  appropriated  for  national  defense 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress,  immediately  for  our  defense 
program.  All  of  this  great  agitation  has  been  created  by 
reason  of  the  imwarranted  invasion  of  neutral  nations  by 
Hitler  and  his  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
that  we  must  keep  our  feet  upon  the  groimd  and  act  with 
extreme  caution.  We  must  not  permit  our  sympathies  to 
sway  our  better  Judgment  in  this  critical  period.  One  false 
step  made  by  our  Nation  at  this  time  might  cost  millions  of 
lives  of  our  men  and  boys  in  our  Nation,  and  it  might  cost  our 
people  billions  of  dollars  in  the  monetary  expenditure  for  war. 
We  must  step  cautiously  as  we  proceed.  We  must  remember 
that  we  have  already  appropriated  approximately  $2,000,- 
000.000  for  national  defense  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
We  wonder,  as  we  pause  and  reflect,  what  the  end  will  be. 


Can  it  be  that  this  money  already  appropriated,  and  the  huge 
sums  about  to  be  requested  by  the  President,  are  to  be  used 
to  equip  our  Army  and  Navy  for  war,  and  perhaps  actual 
participation  in  this  wso-?  And  if  the  vast  sums  of  money  now 
available  for  national  defense  are  used  for  such  purposes,  and 
we  have  no  war,  then  the  money  will  have  been  wasted.  We 
speak  of  these  highly  important  matters  because  we  are  now 
reaching  the  debt  limitation  in  this  country  of  $45,000,000,000. 
and  that  limitation  will  necessarily  have  to  be  raised  if  all  of 
the  requests  are  granted.  We  now  visualize  the  necessity  of 
new  and  additional  taxes,  if  the  request  of  the  President  to 
be  made  is  granted.   We  are  confronted  with  this  very  serious 

situation  in  our  country.  The  administration  now  in  power 
advocates,  and  with  its  majority  in  the  House  passes,  almost 
any  kind  of  an  appropriation  bill  which  will  necessitate  the 
expenditure  of  money.  This  money  which  is  so  ruthlessly 
spent  and  squandered  is  the  people's  money.  It  must  be  re- 
paid by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  The  people  of  every  class  will 
suffer  untold  hardships  by  reason  of  these  huge  expendi- 
tures. It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  caution  the 
leaders  to  act  with  great  care  and  caution;  let  us  take  the 
time  to  deliberate  over  this  grave  situation,  and  let  us  not 
appropriate  and  spend  any  of  the  taxctayers'  money  wiiich  is 
not  extremely  urgent  and  absolutely  necessary. 

We  have  our  problems  at  home,  and  these  must  be  solved. 
We  have  the  unemployed,  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm, 
tbe  unemployed  youth  of  our  land  and  the  staggering  prob- 
lems of  agriculture,  business,  and  industry,  all  of  which  now 
confront  us,  and  these  domestic  problems  are  urgent;  they 
are  susceptible  of  solution  and  they  must  be  solved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  great  agitation  has  become  apparent  that 
some  of  our  people  desire  the  Johnson  Act  modified  or 
repealed,  and  that  the  Neutrality  Act,  which  we  now  have, 
should  be  modified  and  changed.  Any  change  in  the  John- 
son Act  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  at  this  time;  and. 
I  am  convinced  that  our  neutrality  law.  as  the  same  now 
exists,  should  not  be  further  changed  while  the  conflict  con- 
tinues in  Europe.  I  was  one  who  stood  four-square  for  our 
neutndity  law  as  it  existed  before  the  so-called  casb-axid- 
carry  provisions  were  adopted;  I  said  then,  as  I  say  now. 
that  the  adoption  of  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  in  that 
law  was  a  step  in  the  general  direction  of  this  European 
war.  It  would  be  entirely  fatal,  in  my  opinion,  to  either 
modify  or  repeal  the  Johnson  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  we  stand  steadfast  for  our  coim- 
try,  and  that  we  exercise  our  calm  and  deliberate  Judgment 
in  this  time  of  great  stress.  That  we  do  not  act  in  haste 
but  that  our  actions  be  the  result  of  calm  reflection  and 
serious  deliberation.  We  must  always  l>e  pro-American — 
never  pro-Ally  or  pro-British  or  pro-Prench.  We  must  con- 
sider ourselves,  and  our  people,  first — Just  as  the  nations  in 

I  Europe  consider  themselves  first.  A  firm  determination  on 
our  part  to  keep  out  of  this  war  is  by  no  means  purely  selfish. 

I  We  must  remember  that  when  the  war  is  over,  and  such  a 
terrible  carnage  cannot  long  continue,  the  world  will  be  a 
tragic  place.  Unless  there  is  one  nation  which  is  still  strong 
and  economically  sound,  one  nation  with  a  sympathetic  and 
firm  heart  as  well  as  a  full  purse,  the  distress  of  want,  de- 
spair, and  starvation  will  follow  \n  its  wake.  Let  us  assume 
that  essential  leadership  for  the  days  of  reconstruction  and 
take  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  therein  a  very  Inter- 
esting and  important  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  on  Wednesday,  May  15,  1940,  which  edi- 
torial follows: 

Already  agitation  has  begun  for  changes  In  the  Johnson  Act 
and  the  Neutrality  Act.  in  order  to  permit  loans  to  the  AlUes. 

If  we  learned  anything  from  the  last  time  It  is  that  we  must 
never  again  lend  to  nations  at  war.  unless  we  are  reoonciled  to 
dpfaults  said  to  such  recriminations  as  have  poisoned  American- 
European  relations  for  2  decades. 

Tet.  if  Germany's  air  power  does  not  win  this  war  within  a  few 
weeks  or  months;  if  this  is  to  become  a  war  of  exhaustion — which 
is  the  only  type  of  war  the  Allies  can  hope  to  win — then  It  ts 
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tneTttable  that  the  United  States  and   other  American   republics 
win  come  to  grips  with  the  Issue  of  Allied  financing. 

If  we  made  outright  gifts  of  money  or  war  supplies,  we  would 
be  on  the  thin  Ice  of  beUlgerent  partisanship,  which  might  Involve 
another  A.  E.  F. 

If  we  lent  the  money,  the  same  thing  might  happen;  and,  hiunan 
nature  being  what  It  Is.  we  would  once  again  become  the  maligned 
and  embittered  creditor  In  post-war  years.  "TiOan  oft  loses  both 
Itaelf  and  frtend." 

Would  the  only  alternative  be  to  choke  off  supplies,  even  U 
German  victory  were  thereby  guaranteed? 

No:  we  think  the  Allies  have  a  better  'ole. 

And  w«  think  the  Americas  have  a  happier  choice  than  to  sit 
KUe  while  the  dictators  overrun  the  nations  of  western  Europe, 
nations  whose  defeat  would  Intimately  Involve  the  geography  and 
politics  of  this  hemisphere  because  of  their  numerous  colonial 
outposts  In  our  waters. 

When  a  private  Individual  to  out  of  money  and  unable  to  borrow, 
he  cashes  in  acme  of  his  assets  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Tba%  iB  no  reason  why  nations  shouldn't  do  the  same.  If  the 
Allies  get  hard  pressed  they  can  relinquish  sovereignty  over  their 
Western  Hemisphere  holdings — at  a  fair  price — and  use  the  pro- 
ceeds for  the  pilanes  and  other  equipment  they  seed. 

And  It  would  be  only  enlightened  self-interest  for  the  American 
republics  to  pay  that  fair  price — even  a  good  price,  as  friendly 
buyers — and  run  up  a  pan-Amertcan  flag  over  the  British,  French, 
and  Dutch  possessions  tn  and  around  the  Caribbean. 

We  sugg^  this  as  a  pro|ect  to  be  undertaken  by  all  Interested 
American  republics — the  Islands  and  jxxsesslons  to  be  governed 
under  a  Pan-American  mandate. 

The  United  States  Itaelf  has  no  Imperial  ambitions.  It  Is  not 
looking  for  more  real  estate.  "Manifest  destiny"  to  a  dead  phrase 
here.  But  In  common  with  our  sister  republics  we  do  have  a  vital 
■take  In  securing  the  defense  of  this  hemisphere.  And  therein  lies 
the  tremendous  value  to  us  of  these  strategic  holdings:  The  British 
Bermudas.  680  miles  off  North  Carolina;  the  British  Bahamas,  east 
of  Florida:  British  Jamaica,  south  of  Cuba;  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (principally  owned  by 
Britain  and  R«nce).  which  form  a  circle  protecting  the  northern 
coast  at  South  America  and  the  Panama  Canal;  the  Dutch  islands 
of  Curasao  and  Aruba.  cloaer  still  to  the  Canal;  the  British,  French, 
and  Dutch  Oulanas.  on  the  Soirth  American  mainland;  British 
Honduras,  north  of  the  Canal. 

Some  of  these  holdings,  like  Dutch  Curasao  and  British  Trinidad, 
are  economically  Important:  others  are  white  elephants — they 
woiild  be  economic  liabilities  like  our  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
Rico.  But  they  would  be  wt>rth  a  big  price  because  of  their  tm- 
pcrtance  to  the  oaval  and  aerial  defense  of  the  Americas. 

These  possessions  have  no  military  value  to  Britain,  France,  and 
Holland,  who  contemplate  no  aggr^slcn  in  this  hemisphere.  Biit 
to  the  Americas,  to  the  United  States  in  particular,  their  intrinsic 
worth  would  be  greatly  augmented  by  their  strategic  value  in  the 
naval  and  aerial  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Consider  the  cost 
of  doubling  our  Navy — which  would  he  a  plain  necessity  if  the  swift 
acceleration  of  aggreaslve  technique  were  to  make  the  present 
defensive  outposts  of  the  Panama  Canal  Inadequate. 

The  best  definition  we  ever  heard  of  trade  was  this — "the  process 
by  which  two  men  get  what  each  wants,  both  parting  with  what 
neither  needs,  both  profiting  by  what  neither  loses." 

The  trade  here  proposed — where  the  Allies  would  get  what  they 
must  have  to  defend  themselves,  and  where  the  Americas  would 
secure  these  defensive  outposts  against  the  possibility  of  a  Nasd 
claim — would  be  Just  such  a  deal. 
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Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the  foUowlng 
editorial  from  the  Bingham  ton  Press  of  May  13,  1940: 

(Fiom  tbe  Blngbamton  (N.  T.)  Prea  at  May  13.  1»40| 

or  xanoiraL 


After  what  has  happened  tn  new  technique  with  Tef erence  to  the 
hivasloii  at  Rorway.  Be^itum.  and  the  Nethertands.  It  Is  entirely 
evident  that  for  countries  with  any  sort  of  extended  coast  lines 
tke  navy  la  ao  lander  the  first  llzie  at  defense. 


Over  last  week  end  we  had  some  interesting  fLrst-person  narra- 
tives from  men  who  had  seen  what  they  were  talking  and  writing 
about,  describing  the  technique  employed  by  the  Nazis  In  landing 
surprise  shock  troops,  particularly  along  the  Dutch  coast,  in  the 
vicinity.  They  were  not  parachute  troops,  although  they  were 
subsequently  reinforced  by  troops  dropped  from  parachutes.  The 
first  contingent  came  in  with  10  Nazi  flying  boats  that  swooped 
down,  taxied  to  the  beach,  discharged  approximately  400  sol- 
diers, each  armed  with  a  machine  gun.  and  then  were  drawn  up. 
to  be  left  there  while  the  detachment  went  on  in  a  surprise  attack 
on  a  nearby  airdrome.  Kventually  the  10  transport  planes  were 
bombed  and  destroyed  by  British  airmen.  But  the  interesting 
point  Is  that  they  landed  In  an  obscure  bay.  out  of  sight  of  forts 
and  sentries,  with  only  peasants  to  see  what  was  going  on.  They 
wore  Dutch  uniforms,  and  no  alarm  was  raised  untU  later  when  the 
countryside  realized  that  it  had  been  invaded. 

Now  Holland  is  a  comparatively  smaU  country,  fairly  well  popu- 
lated. Yet,  if  those  tactics  had  been  carried  out  in  sufficient  force, 
they  might  well  have  won  the  blitskrleg  for  Adolf  Hitler  as  far  as 
the  Netherlands  was  concerned. 

There  is  something  In  this  which  should  be  of  particular  interest 
to  Americans.  We  have  two  immensely  long  and  not  densely  pop- 
ulated coast  lines,  one  on  the  Pacific  and  one  on  the  Atlantic. 
But  along  those  coast  lines,  outside  the  centers  of  popiilatlon  and 
for  some  350  miles  deep  into  the  interior  United  States,  there  are 
plenty  of  young  men.  middle-aged  men.  and  old  men  who  could 
and  should  be  organized  and  trained  for  minuteman  seirice  in  their 
neighborhoods  only.  The  organization  should  be  effected,  not 
as  a  part  of  the  Regular  Army,  not  even  as  a  fighting  segment  of 
the  National  Guard.  It  should  be  In  effect  a  resurrection  of  the 
minuteman  idea  which  constituted  the  flrst-Ilne  defense  of  the 
American  Colonies  before  we  became  a  nation. 

Because  of  the  function  of  State  lines  on  the  seacoast  and  because 
it  concerns  national  delense  generally,  the  plan  should  be  laid  out. 
organized,  and  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Government.  But  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units  of  the  various  States,  or  their  successors  in 
depot  units  when  they  are  mobilized,  should  be  the  agency  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  establishment  of  these  "minute  men" 
units. 

A  deal  of  flexibility  woiild  be  required  with  respect  to  the  size  of 
the  organized  unit  and  the  standard  of  physical  requirements. 
Probably  the  platoon  system  would  be  about  the  best  basis  of  or- 
ganization, since  there  would  be  numerous  seacoast  communities 
where  not  more  than  a  section  or  a  platoon  could  be  mustered 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  concentration. 

Since  such  an  organlzati'^n  would  depend  for  its  continuing 
strength  upon  men  not  eligible  for  first-  or  second-call  inilttary 
service  in  the  event  of  war,  the  age  limit  should  be  wholly  elastio 
and  the  physical  requirements  merely  laid  down  in  terms  of  ability 
to  get  aroimd.  Some  of  the  best  rifle  shots  In  the  United  Btatea 
today  are  men  at  66  years  and  better. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  discipline  would  be  entirely  secondary 
to  watchfulness,  effectiveness,  and  totality  of  the  organization.  It 
Is  also  obvious  that  wherever  possible  coastal  enterprises  such  as 
fishing  fleets  should  be  included  in  this  volimteer  organization. 
Pec^le  with  nntorboats  should  be  encouraged  to  be  a  part  of  It,  and 
every  vinlt  should  have  at  least  one  "ham"  radio  operator — two,  if 
possible. 

On  the  qxiestlon  of  equipment  it  is  evident  that  while  first  training 
would  be  In  terms  of  rifles,  automatic  arms  should  be  supplied  as 
fast  as  they  may  be  produced  and  as  fast  as  the  units  can  handle 
them.  Unifomu.  we  should  think,  would  be  a  debatable  and  cer- 
tainly a  secondary  consideration.  Arm  bands  might  be  entirely 
sulBclent.  Kcperlence  in  the  lowlands  In  Norway  has  shown  that 
uniforms  work  both  ways,  and  certainly  minute  men  so  organized 
would  not  be  subject  to  espionage  charges  if,  as.  and  providing  the 
minute-men  organization  were  established  and  recognized  as  a 
formal  branch  of  national  defense. 

As  to  the  depth  of  siich  organizations  from  the  coastline  inte- 
riorly, that  is  also  a  matter  open  to  considerable  discussion.  How- 
ever, we  have  the  notion  that  if  the  Federal  Govemnient  were  to 
set  up  such  a  flrst  line  of  national  defense.  It  would  have  Imme- 
diate offer  of  voliinteer  organizations  In  smaller  communities 
throughout  the  eastern  and  western  United  States  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  350  miles.  And  that  would  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
parachute  troops  Just  as  the  coastal  organization.  In  conjunction 
with  aerial  patrols  In  time  of  threat,  would  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  sort  of  thing  that  happened  in  Holland  and  Norway. 

Probably  the  organization  should  be  confined  to  Infantry  work 
as  far  as  arms  are  concerned.  Again,  because  of  the  average  equip- 
ment of  the  average  American,  it  would  be  self-motorlud.  One 
jalopy  would  certainly  be  available  to  each  squad.  In  many  coastal 
sections  there  wotild  be  enough  motorboata  and  privately  owned 
automobiles  to  take  care  of  the  entire  unit,  whatever  its  slxe 
might  be.  In  case  of  emergency. 

As  to  training,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  It  might  stop  with 
detailed  knowladge  of  local  geography,  elementary  map  '"*^<"g  for 
aosne.  radio  tor  others,  and  marksnoanshlp  with  rtflee  and  auto- 
matic rifles  or  machine  guns  for  everybody.  Some  open-order  tac- 
tics mteht  be  handy.  But  there  would  always  be  a  leaven  of 
Wortd  war,  Spanish  War.  and  even  Civil  War  veterans  to  take  care 
of  any  eleetlTe  "squad  righting"  and  p^T^I'ng  that  the  unit  wanted 
to  do. 
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Since  the  people  of  the  United  States  always  do  in  a  big  way 
everything  they  undertake,  we  have  the  notion  that  such  an  or- 
ganization would  be  a  complete  success  from  the  gun;  that  it 
wouldn't  cost  too  much:  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
millions  of  Americans  defense-conscious;  that  It  would  be  thor- 
oughly traditional,  and.  perhaps  quite  Importantly,  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  any  fifth-column  Idea  which  might  be  designed 
now  or  to  the  future.  It  would  give  the  Government  an  excellent 
excuse  for  better  and  more  decisive  control  of  amateur  radio  oper- 
ations: It  would  unite  the  American  people  on  a  definite  objective. 
and  reestablish  the  citizen-soldier  in  the  proud  statvis  he  occupied 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  country's  history. 

And  if  it  were  only  used  once — for  one  blasting  24  or  48  hovirs  in 
this  Nation's  history,  it  would  be  worth  the  price. 

So  we  commend  it.  as  at  least  the  nuclevis  of  an  idea,  to  the 
patriotism  of  practical  America,  which  has  not  forgotten  that 
except  for  the  Minute  Man  of  another  day  we  would  not  now  be 
what  we  are. 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  the 
speech  made  by  Hon.  WilUam  R.  Castle,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  on  May  14. 
1940,  at  Worcester.  Mass..  and  I  deem  it  a  most  able,  timely, 
•and  temperate  presentation  touching  our  foreign  affairs. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  it  in  the  Record: 

Althotigh  politics  never  has  and  protiably  never  will  end  at  the 
water  line,  it  is  still  true  that  our  foreign  policies  are  less  affected 
by  periodical  changes  from  one  party  to  the  other  than  our  domestic 
pohcies.  Both  parties  have  to  have  the  chance  to  "point  with  pride" 
and  each  must  minimize  the  achievements  of  the  other.  This  sort 
of  thing  sometimes  causes  unnecessary  irritation  abroad,  but  so  long 
as  the  fundamentals  of  American  foreign  policy  are  not  touched,  no 
great  harm  is  done.  Within  both  parties,  moreover,  there  is  a 
healthy  Independence  on  the  part  of  Individuals.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  since  it  leads  away  from  dangerous  partisan  consideration 
ol  primarily  nonpartisan  iseues.  Either  party,  however,  drifts  away 
at  its  F>erll  from  the  fundamentals.  Irom  the  traditions  established 
by  Washington,  and  consecrated  by  Jefferson. 

I  cannot  enumerate  the  details  of  fcwelgn  policy  as  held  by  the 
Republican  Party,  because  It  Is  a  free  party  whose  members  have 
every  right  to  think  for  themselves.  Still  less  can  I  define  demo- 
cratic policy,  because  within  the  Democratic  Party,  as  between  the 
New  Deal  and  the  Jeffersonlan  Democrats,  there  are  profound  dif- 
ferences, profounder  even  than  between  Republicans  and  old-line 
Democrats  I  can  only  speak  as  a  man  who  has  for  years  been  im- 
mersed in  the  subject  of  foreign  policy.  And  as  such  I  can  deplore 
the  fact  that  at  this  immensely  critical  period  in  world  history 
we  are  having  an  election.  The  poUcy  of  secxulng  votes  looms  far 
larger  than  any  other.  On  certain  points  which  I  believe  to  be 
fundamental  the  New  Deal,  it  seems  to  me,  has  erred  gravely,  and 
these  errors  injure  its  abUlty  to  give  effective  leadership  in  the 
troubled  international  waters  For  example,  the  good-neighbor 
policy  has  tieen  the  basis  of  American  foreign  policy  since  the  time 
of  George  Washington.  Yet  at  a  period  of  history  when  rapid  com- 
munication has  made  us  all  neighbors  the  New  Deal  has  restricted 
this  policy  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  addition,  it  has  made 
it  a  one-sided  policy,  we  being  responsible  for  the  giving,  the  others 
for  the  taking.  The  only  healthy  relaUonahlp  between  nations  Is 
one  of  mutual  respect,  and  this  perversion  of  the  good-neighbor 
policy  is  destructive  of  respect  on  both  sides.  It  has  also  caused 
the  American  Government  to  throw  over  the  primary  tenet  of  inter- 
national law  which  is  that  the  flrst  and  sacred  duly  of  any  govern- 
ment Is  to  protect  its  own  citizens  everywhere. 

As  illustrating  what  I  mean,  the  history  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico  in  the  last  few  years  is  a  dark  page  in  American  diplomatic 
history.  The  wholesale  confiscation  of  American  property  under 
the  guise  of  expropriation  has  been  a  disgrace.  It  has  meant  the 
ruin  of  many  an  Innocent  American  citizen.  The  oil  seizures  were 
merely  a  much  publicized  climax  of  these  thefts,  which  have  con- 
tinued from  month  to  month.  You  have  heard  people  say:  "Would 
you  go  to  war  over  delayed  payment  for  the  expropriation  of  oil 
property  which  belonged  to  American  citizens?"  The  answer  is 
that  resort  to  war  would  never  have  been  necessary  if  the  American 
Government  had  said  at  the  beginning:  "Any  nation  has  the  right 


to  expropriate  on  immediate  payment  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty taken.     If  vou  cannot  pay,  the  property  must,  under  interna- 
tional law.  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  owners."     If  the  Mexican 
Government  had  persisted  the  seizure,  the  American  Goveriunent 
could  have  stopped  buying  sliver.     Instead  of  that,  we  increased  our 
silver  purchases  bv  Just  about  the  amount  which  the  Mexican  CJov- 
emment  lost  in  taxes  on  the  oil  wells.     It  is  true  that  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Secretary  of  State  sent  an  excellent  note  demanding  arbi- 
tration, a  note  which  would  have  been  of  some  value  3  years  ago. 
before   the   Mexican   Government   had   so  deeply   conunltted   itself. 
Today  it  is  useless,  as  the  Mexican  answer  shows,  but  this  Is  an 
election  year. 

The  pwlnt  in  all  this  Is  that  If  property  can  be  conOecated  in 
Mexico,  it  can  be  confiscated  elsewhere.     This  has  already  happened 
in  Bolivia  and  the  disease  may  spread  rapidly.     If  I  owned  stock  in 
South  American  copper  mines  or  indeed  had  made  investments  any- 
where on  the  continent.  I  think  I  should  try  to  draw  out  as  quickly 
as  possible.     But.  that  is  not  the  pwint  at  Issue.    What  strikes  me 
as  of  extreme  Importance  is  that  you  cannot  buy  friendship,  for 
friendship  is  neltlier  gratitude  for  past  favors  nor  anticipation  of 
new  favors.     It  is  the  frank  and  open  dealing  of  equals  with  each 
other  and  must  be  based  on  respect.     That  is  why  I  have  spoken  of 
the  good-neighbor  policy  as  interpreted  today.     It  has  tended  to 
restrict  friendship  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and.  even  there,  to 
build  up  a  false  friendship  which  will  collapse   at  the  flrst  strain 
because  It  is  based  on  purely  material  premises.     With  wars  to  the 
east  of  us  and  wars  to  the  west  of  us,  we  should  not  try  to  bribe 
the  nations  to  the  south  of  us,  but  should  make  them  vmderstand. 
rather,  that  all  our  Interests  are  identical,  that  on  us  all,  as  individ- 
uals in  a  group  of  free  nations,  there  may  well  rest  the  responsibility 
for  preserving  a  progressive  civilization  In  this  world. 

There  is  little  of  this  idealism  in  the  relationship  between  the 
nations  of  the  western  world.     Such  friendship  as  exists  for  the 
United  States  is  founded  on  exaggerations.     For  example,  10  years 
ago  it  was  made  quite  clear  to  the  nations  of  Latin  America  that 
we  considered  them  our  equals,  that  we  believed  that  they  would  be 
fair  to  Americans  doing  business  there  as  we  should  be  to  their  own 
nationals  in  the  United  States,  but  that  even  if  there  seemed  to  be 
nUficarriage  of  Justice,  we  should  never  use  force  to  protect  American 
property.     This  was  not  enough  for  an  administration  dealing   In 
superlative*.     In  Montevideo  Mr.  HiUl  signed  a  treaty  in  which  the 
American  nations  promised  never,  at  any  time  or  under  any  circum- 
stances,  to   use   force.     Of   course,   this  clause  was  directed  at   us. 
Now.  If  we  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  we  must  stand 
smilingly  by  even  If.  In  time  of  revolution  or  otherwise,  American 
citizens  are  being  massacred.     And.  If  there  is  enough  courage  left 
among  us  to  defend  our  own  p>eople.  we  shall  be  hailed  throughout 
Latin  America  as  miserable  treaty   breakers.     In  International   life, 
even  more  than  In  our  domestic  life,  we  must  avoid  exaggerated  or 
meaningless  promises.     They  only  lead  to  contempt,  and  misunder- 
standings, and  possible  war.    We  have  sold  out  for  a  phrase. 

There  is  too  much  of  the  guardian  attitude  in  our  treatment  of 
the  Latin   American  nations.     They   are  glad  to  have  our  money, 
but  they  don't  want  our  advice  on   how  to  conduct  themselves. 
They  feel  they  have  grown  up  and  secretly  resent  being  spoon-fed. 
We  have  got  to  treat  them  as  oiu  equals  In  sovereignty,  but,  if  we 
do  this,  we  must  expect  from  them   treatment  as  fair  as  we  give 
them.     Otlierwise    they    cannot    fully    develop    their    own    natural 
strength  and  will  be  open  to  all  malign  influences  from  abroad. 
The  Germans  know  how  to  flatter — know  that  the  best  flattery  is  the 
appearance  of  respect.    Even  with  the  memory  of  Poland  and  Norway 
and  Denmark  and  Finland  still  fresh,  many  a  small  nation  will  be- 
lieve it  can  deal  successfully  with  Germany  and  Russia,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  disaster  if  these  nations  reach  out  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I   have   said   these  things  about  the   Latin   American   situation 
because  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  still  in  effect  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we   must  defend   the  countries  to  the   south   of  us   against 
forcible  intervention  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations.     This  being 
so    we  want  our  neighbors  to  be  as  strong  In  their  own  right  as 
possible;  we  want  them  to  feel  that  it  Is  their  privilege,  as  well  as 
their  duty,  to  share  in  the  protection  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  believe  part  of  our  obligation  to  them  consists  In  not  Interfering 
with   their  legitimate  trade  with   any  other   nation   In   the  world. 
Why  should  the  spokesmen  of  the  Department  of  State  emit  a  wail 
of  sorrow  when  news  comes  that  the  Argentine  U  making  a  trade 
treaty  with  Japan,  or  when  It  Is  reported  that  special  arrangemenU 
for  trade  have  been  made  with  Great  Britain?     We  realize  that  the 
more  closely  we  can  bind  Latin  America  to  xis  In  matters  of  trade 
the  more  we  shall  all  be  able  to  act  as  a  unit  when  necessary,  but 
we   sometimes  fall   to  realize   that  forced   trade   is   more  likely  to 
cause  disputes  than  to  encourage  friendship.     We  should  repudiate 
the  claim  of  any  nation   to  dictate  channels  through  which   our 
trade  might  flow  and  surely  we  must  treat  others  as  we  would  be 
treated     All  our  relations  with  Latin  America,  then,  must  be  aimed 
at  the  establishment  of  a  self-respecting,  friendly,  and  understand- 
ing group  which  will  maintain  peace  among  themselves,  which  will 
be  strong  to  resist  attack  from  without,  which  will  be  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  ...... 

Your  thoughts  and  minds  are  turned  to  the  nations  at  war  and 
you  probably  wonder  why  I  spend  time  on  Latin  America.  It  is 
because  If  we  want  to  keep  out  ol  war  oxirselves,  we  must  be  well 
protected — must  not  invite  war.  If  there  is  real  and  cordial  under- 
standing between  all  the  nations  of  the  Americas,  foreign  propa- 
ganda will  have  little  chance,  and  It  is  through  propaganda  of  one 
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kind  or  another  that  m  are  most  likely  to  be  Invcdved.  Prlenrishlp 
among  our  western  nations  that  Is  based  on  respect  and  fair  dealliHC 
la  as  mucli  a  bulwark  against  aggression  as  are  fortresses  and 
batUeshlps. 

Then  let  vm  turn  to  the  world  at  large.  We  do  not  IsoUte  our- 
■elTea  bj  minding  our  own  buslnesB.  Isolation  la  Impoulble  In  the 
world  as  It  is  oonstmcted  today.  But  we  should  not  set  otirselvea 
up  aa  censors  of  other  nations.  We  should  not  arrogate  to  ourselTes 
the  thankless  offloe  of  the  world  policeman.  As  individuals  we 
loath  and  detest  the  form  of  goTemment  In  Gennany  and  Russia, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  American  Government  has  the 
right  to  tell  the  Oennans  and  Russians  how  they  ought  to  be  gov- 
oned.  This  kind  of  meddling  lays  the  groundwork  for  war.  We 
must  always  remember  also  that  measures,  called  by  the  admin- 
istration, "measxires  short  of  war,"  are  in  reality  measures  leading 
toward  war.  Too  many  such  measures  are  being  toyed  with  today. 
U,  as  an  individual,  you  want  to  keep  otrt  of  a  fight,  you  do  not 
taunt  your  possible  opponent,  deprive  him  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
his  by  right,  preach  to  him  about  your  own  virtue — this  last  Is 
sometimes  the  most  maddening  thing  you  can  do.  Rather,  you 
leave  your  opponent  alone,  carry  on  as  you  miist.  welcome  the  op- 
portunities of  cooperation  when  yoxir  Ideas  coincide.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  a  nation  which  really  does  not  want  to  get  into  a 
fight.     But  we.  today,  are  playing  around  the  edges  of  war. 

People  who  understand  anything  about  foreign  relations  would 
be  with  me  In  asserting  that  foreign  relations  should  not  be  con- 
ducted In  the  market  place  I  can  reooember  many  a  time,  wtwn 
Z  was  In  the  Department  of  State,  wben  foreign  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives came  to  me  to  complain  of  things  said  In  Congress  or 
In  the  press  against  the  nations  or  the  rulers  of  the  nations  they 
represented  In  Washington.  I  always  told  them  that  we  had  a 
free  press  and  free  speech  in  this  country,  that  If  Americans  did 
not  like  the  way  their  countries  were  conducted  they  would  say 
•o  freely  and  that  the  Government  could  and  would  do  nothing  to 
stop  them.  But,  I  did  not,  as  seems  to  be  the  cvistom  of  today, 
Immediately  call  In  the  press  representatives  and  repeat  the  con- 
versation. There  could  have  been  no  point  in  this  except  to  curry 
favor  with  the  American  people.  Foreign  relations  ougbt  to  Ije 
carried  on  with  the  aim  of  protecting  the  American  people  by  in- 
creasing good  relations  with  ovtr  neighbors.  Publication  of  private 
eooveraatlons  defeats  both  purposes.  I  sometimes  was  compelled 
to  say.  again  privately,  that  I  regretted  Inflammatory  public  state- 
ments made  by  responsible  Government  officials,  this  because  offi- 
cials can  never  speak  in  their  private  capacity  and  have  no  right 
to  commit  the  American  Government.  No  Government  official, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has  any  moral  right  whatever  to 
make  statements  or  to  initiate  actions  which  might  lead  this  Nation 
Into  war.  at  least  until  public  opinion  demands  war  and  Congress 
has  considered  the  matter.  It  Is  commonly  said  today  that  the 
right  to  declare  war  is  the  only  privilege  Congress  has  left.  That 
privilege  must  not  be  taken  away  because  we  should  then  be  at 
UM  mercy  of  the  changing  moods  of  whatever  individual  Happened 
at  the  moment  to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 

Tills  country  must  not  become  Involved  In  the  war  either  di- 
rectly In  Europe  or  through  the  back  door  of  the  Orient.  I  join 
with  you  In  deploring  the  Japanese  attack  on  China  and  the  meth- 
ods with  which  the  warfare  has  been  carried  on.  But  I  also  deplore 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  administration  In  contlniially  baiting 
Japan.  If  the  American  Government  Is  willing  to  say  to  Japan, 
With  the  consent  of  Congress.  "Unless  you  withdraw  from  China, 
we  shall  go  to  war  with  you."  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say.  I 
should  not  approve,  but  the  action  woiild  at  least  be  straightfor- 
ward. But  for  the  Government  to  play  with  threats  and  "meafrures 
short  of  war,"  all  the  time  leading  our  unconscious  country  to  the 
brink  of  war.  Is  a  thing  none  of  us  should  tolerate.  For  example, 
when  the  Wang  Chlng  Wei  government  was  foxinded  in  China 
we  nattnally  could  not  consider  recognition,  as  we  had  already 
recognized  the  Nationalist  Government  imder  Chiang  Kal  8hek. 
But  why  shout  abroad  that  we  were  not  willing  to  recognize? 
T%at  sort  of  thing  Is  contrary  to  accepted  International  practice. 
Wholly  unnecessary,  otherwise  we  can  hardly  escape  the  reference 
that  the  declaration  was  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  Irritating 
the  Japanese.  When  the  Department  of  State  solemnly  proclaimed 
that  there  must  be  no  interference  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  it 
did  so  after  it  knew  that  Japan  had  promised  to  leave  the  li^lands 
alone  unless  some  other  power  tried  to  annex  them.  What  could 
have  been  the  reason  for  this  statement,  again,  except  to  annoy 
the  Japanese?  I  wonder  what  Americans,  especially  bellicose 
Americans,  would  think  if  Japan  announced  to  the  world  that  it 
could  not  look  on  calmly  if  anybody — meaning  the  United  States — 
should  attempt  to  annex  Greenland.  Such  a  statement  would  be 
Impertinent,  uncalled-for,  and  provocative.  The  situations  are  the 
same,  except  that  it  is  our  bad  luck  to  be  very  dependent — as  Japan 
is  also— on  the  tin  and  the  rubber  and  other  products  of  the  Dutch 
Bast  Indies;  whereas  Greenland  Is  sterile  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
nearly  valueless. 

Unless  we  plan  to  get  Into  the  war,  this  kind  of  thing  must 
stop.  Just  as  the  official  condenuiatlons  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  and 
Mussolini  must  stop.  Tou  and  I  may  say  what  we  please,  as  we 
do  not  speaX  for  the  American  Government.  Practically  all  of  us 
want  to  see  the  Allies  win  the  war.  If  our  participation  would 
assure  allied  victory,  would  assure  a  decent  peace.  dlsa:riam?nt 
freedom  at  q>eech.  and,  above  all,  the  recaptxire  by  the  Individual 
maa  and  woman  at  that  ^irltual  liberty  which  has  made  the 


democratic  world  so  wonderful — If  such  results  could  be  aasxired 
we  might  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  war.  to  sacrifice  the  present 
for  the  sake  of  future  generations.  But  they  are  not  assured  and 
they  are  unlikely.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  might  be  Just  the 
opposite.  The  people  of  any  nation  going  to  war  lose  their  liberty 
instantly.  This  has  to  be  so  to  insure  the  efficiency  of  the  state. 
But  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  not  easy  to  recapture  when  once 
tbe  leaders  have  tasted  power.  We  who  are  middle-aged  and  old 
can  well  remember  that  we  fought  one  war  to  save  the  world  for 
democracy.  As  a  resvilt  of  the  war  and  of  the  peace,  the  world 
got  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Stalin.  Not  the  cause  of  democracy, 
but  the  cause  of  dictatorship  was  served.  The  dangers  will  only 
be  intensified.  I  fear,  If  we  are  foolish  enough  to  be  led  into 
another  war.  Are  you  certain,  because  I  am  not.  that  after  another 
war  In  which  we  participate,  represenUtive  government  would 
survive  even  In  the  United  SUtes? 

People  say.  especially  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  that  those  who 
want  to  keep  out  of  the  war  are  selfish,  are  thinking  only  of  the 
Immediate  Interests  of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  there  Is  a 
selfish  angle  to  the  matter.  If  we  do  not  look  out  for  our  own  in- 
terests we  can  be  sure  that  no  one  else  will  look  out  for  them.  In 
fact,  we  must  be  always  pro- American,  never  pro- Ally,  or  pro- 
German.  We  must  consider  ourselves  first.  Just  as  our  friends 
across  the  water  consider  themselves  first.  If  they  want  us  In 
the  war  they  want  It  for  themselves,  not  for  \B.  I  remember  once 
saying  to  a  great  advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations.  "When  any- 
one of  you  Is  able  to  say  he  hopes  the  United  States  will  Join  for  its 
own  good,  not  only  few  the  good  of  the  world.  I  Ehall  begin  to  be 
interested."  But  a  determination  to  stay  out  of  the  war  Is  by  no 
means  purely  selfish  When  the  war  Is  over,  whoever  wins,  the 
world  will  be  a  tragic  place.  Unless  there  can  be  one  nation  Etill 
strong  and  economically  sound,  one  nation  with  a  heart  as  well  as 
a  full  purse,  then  truly  the  black  horse  of  starvation  will  ride  the 
storm.  Few  of  you  realize  what  it  was  like  in  Europe  after  the  last 
war,  when  the  thoiisands  of  those  who  hungered  after  t>are  neces- 
sities grew  Into  millions  Few  of  you  can  realize  what  the  hu- 
manitarian work  of  Mr.  Hoover  meant  at  that  time  Few  have  the 
prevision  that  Mr  Hoover  has  now.  when  he  looks  into  Poland. 
balances  the  food  available  before  the  harvest  against  the  mouths 
which  mtist  be  filled  If  death  is  to  be  averted  But.  thU  deispalr 
and  hunger  in  Poland  Is  only  a  shadow  of  what  must  and  will  come 
when  the  war  is  finished,  especially  If  It  Is  a  long  war  If  we 
keep  out.  as  we  shall  unless  the  steady  pressure  of  propaganda^ 
breaks  our  morale:  If  we  build  up  a  pan- American  solidarity  ba-sed* 
on  respect  and  common  obligations;  there  is  a  chance  tiiat  this 
half  of  the  world  may  be  able  to  save  the  other  half  when  the  need 
becomes  desperate. 

Many  Americans  understand  this  and  therefore  understand  that 
It  Is  not  merely  selfish  care  for  our  own  good  which  demands  Im- 
mediate and  drastic  reductions  of  Government  expenditure,  the 
liquidation  of  unnecessary  and  extravagant  projects,  the  facing  of 
unpleasant  facts  in  the  good  old  American  way.  We  stiall  have  to 
tighten  our  belts,  perhaps;  we  shall  have  to  give  up  Kome  of  the 
luxuries:  we  shall  have  to  strive  as  never  before  to  bring  about  a 
vmlfled  and  determined  Nation:  we  must  crush  the  class  rivalry 
Which  has  been  spreading  at  an  alarming  rate  of  speed;  we  must 
restore  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence  which  has  made 
this  Nation  great.  Unless  we  do  these  things  we  shall  tie  In  danger 
of  drifting  into  the  war.  Unless  we  make  a  beginning  now  we  shall 
not  deserve  to  keep  out.  Unless  we  carry  through  we  shall  be 
Incapable  of  helping  the  world  when  the  war  Is  over. 

People  say  to  me  that  if  Hitler  wins  the  world  will  be  a  dreadful 
place  to  live  In.  I  agree.  I  am  sure.  aLso.  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
pretty  dreadful  place  whoever  wins.  I  am  certain  that  It  will  be  no 
less  dreadful  If  we  are  dragged  in.  and  probably  a  great  deal  more  so. 
Some  people  will  tell  you  that  this  war  is  the  dying  gasp  at 
clvUliatlon.  Others  will  say  that  It  is  a  necessary  Illness  of  the 
body  politic  Induced  by  the  twin  poisons  of  conununism  and  fascism, 
that  the  drastic  remedy  of  war  was  necessary  to  restore  health,  that 
war  Is  the  sxilfanllamide  that  increases  temperature  and  Buffering  in 
order  to  cure.  Certain  It  Is  that  Hitler  would  not  give  up  if  he 
heard  that  we  were  going  to  be  a  participant.  He  Is  dependent  on 
the  United  Slates  for  nothing.  We  cannot  even  help  the  Allies  to 
close  the  blockade.  Acnerican  soldiers  would  have  no  such  places 
to  march  forward  as  they  found  in  1918  In  Chateau  Thierry  and 
the  Argonne— and  anyhow  the  administration  tries  to  fool  us  with 
the  Idea  that  somehow  we  can  get  into  the  war  when  the  appro- 
priate time  comes  and  still  send  no  troops  abroad.  As  well  go  out 
into  a  thunder  shower  and  expect  not  to  get  wet.  War  consists  In 
men  fighting  each  other  as  surely  as  rain  is  water. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  geography  has  so  arranged  matters  that  we 
can  help  the  Allies  without  being  unneutral.  We  sell  to  all  who 
may  ask  to  buy — for  this  Is  what  neutrality  means — but  we  can 
have  the  comfortable  feeling  that  sales  to  Germany  will  never  get 
through  the  blockade.  And  all  the  time  that  we  talk  about  how 
we  can  help  the  Allies  we  do  what  we  can  to  injure  them  In  the 
Orient.  We  keep  on  baiting  Japan  and  may  succeed  finally  In 
driving  that  nation  Into  the  arms  of  Germany  and  Russia.  That 
would  assure  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire;  It  would  prol>- 
ably  mean  that  Germany  would  win  the  war.  It  is  true  that  Japan 
and  Russia  could  not  possibly  pull  long  In  double  harness,  their 
Ideals  being  wholly  contradictory,  and  it  Is  said  that  this  very  fact 
wouM  make  a  German  victory  sterile  in  the  end.     But  it  U  far  too 
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great  a  risk  to  run.  We  shall  do  the  most  good  by  learning  to  think 
things  through,  by  beliig  consistent,  by  determining  In  advance 
whether  a  certain  course  of  action  will  bring  the  result  we  desire, 
and  then  by  asking  ourselves  whether  the  penalties  necessary  in 
achieving  the  result  make  the  move  wwth  while.  I  am  sure  that 
gradually  to  incur  the  etunlty  of  one  nation  after  another  is  com- 
pletely bad  for  us  and  is  eventually  bad  for  the  world.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  now  by  permitting  our  leaders  to  make  promises 
that  win  never  be  fulfilled,  because  they  never  should  have  t>een 
made,  by  jsermlttlng  them  In  the  name  ol  the  Nation  to  attack 
verbally  whatever  in  foreign  lands  displeases  them.  Nobody  Is 
infallible. 

Then  what  can  we  do  in  this  time  of  complete  uncertainty? 
We  may  have  to  fight  because  we  may  be  attacked.  This  Is  un- 
likely m  the  extreme  If  we  are  strong.  At  the  moment  we  almost 
Invite  attack  because  we  are  unprepared.  Our  finances  are  in  a 
deplorable  sUte.  We  must  not  fxirther  Injure  them  by  going  into  an 
Ill-considered  program  of  military  expansion.  But  there  must 
nevertheless  be  such  expansion  and  we  must  cut  down  along  other 
lines  to  make  It  possible.  We  must  build  up  our  agriculture  so 
that  It  could  meet  war  or  world-wide  famine.  We  must  take  away 
fear  from  business  so  that  the  Nation  will  begin  to  go  ahead  again 
In  all  the  arts  of  manufacture.  We  must  reemphaslze  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  citizen  because  It  is  only  a  self-confident  nation 
that  can  refute  and  drive  away  the  fallacies  of  communism  and 
nazl-ism.  We  must  have  faith  in  our  institutions  and  In  our  own 
ability  to  Improve  those  institutions  as  need  arises.  Is  all  this  re- 
mote from  foreign  affairs  and  foreign  policy?  I  do  not  think  so. 
On  the  contrary.  I  am  sure  that  only  through  the  development  of 
our  national  character  shall  we  be  able  to  meet  boldly  and  effectively 
the  problems  that  face  us  and  the  world.  ThU  Is  a  time  of  extreme 
crisis  and  crisis  me«ui8  self-sacrifice  when  necessary,  the  clear-eyed 
and  clear-thinking  studv  of  the  questions  which  will  not  wait  long 
for  answer.  It  is  a  time  when  the  narrower  aspects  of  politics, 
which  are  always  selfish,  must  be  thrown  aside.  On  a  wise  foreign 
policy  our  whole  future  depends,  yet  we  see  that  policy  today  made 
BUl)servient  to  the  incidences  of  an  election  year,  subservient  to 
votes  and,  what  Is  worse,  to  ignorant  and  self-seeking  votes  Let's 
.  get  together  and  clean  our  own  house.  Then,  truly,  we  shall  be 
able  to  help  the  world. 


Cooperation  Between  Labor,  Industry,  and 
Government 


National  Negro  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16. 1940 


LETTER  FROM  NATHAN  WATERS 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  Communist-controlled 
NaUonal  Negro  Congress  is  repudiated  by  our  honest,  patri- 
otic colored  citizens  themselves.  The  large  majority  of 
American  Negroes  disown  and  condemn  the  activities  of  the 
National  Negro  Congress,  The  following  letter  from  an  out- 
standing colored  leader  in  my  district  connrms  the  foregoing 
remarks: 

National  Association  fob  tht 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Alleghent  Valley  Branch. 
I  New  Kensington.  Pa  ,  May  14.  1940. 

Hon.  Robert  O    Allew, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sa :  Dispatches  from  Washington  Indicate  growing  concern 
over  activities  of  a  movement  known  as  the  National  Negro  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  Intimated  that  an  investigation  may  be  made 
by  the  Dies  committee,  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  this  organization  In  Washington. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
throtjgh  its  publicity  department  In  New  York,  keeps  Its  branches 
informed  concerning  euch  spurious  movements.  Please  be  advised 
that  the  National  Negro  Congress  does  not  represent  the  majority 
of  our  Negro  population,  who  regard  it  as  being  communistic  and 
Inimical  to  their  best  Interests. 

We  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Branch  wish  to  sUte  our  position  as 

one  condemning  this  organization,  and  urge  you  to  stand  behind 

such  action  as  will  bring  to  light  the  subversive  forces  at  wwk 

therem  to  the  detriment  of  our  race. 

Sincerely  your^  „      _     ^ 

Natbam  Waters,  President. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  16  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  20, 

1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  DANIEL  J.  TOBIN 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  thoughtful  and  able  address, 
entitled  'Cooperation  Between  Labor.  Industry,  and  Govern- 
ment," delivered  by  Mr.  Daniel  J,  Tobin,  over  the  Blue  Net- 
work of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  on  May  13,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  wsis  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  world  Is  now  in  a  serious  condition,  much  more  serious  than 
the  average  Individual  understands,  and  much  more  serious  than 
those  who  do  understand  desire  to  admit.  Spreading  gloom  and 
discouraging  pictures  will  not  help  us  at  this  time,  but  It  would  be 
foolish  for  us  as  a  people  to  refuse  to  see  and  understand  actvial 
conditions. 

Outside  of  the  United  States  and  some  South  American  countries, 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  Is  In  a  condition  t>orderlng  on  an- 
archy. Certainly  the  civilization  of  Exirope  is  in  great  danger  of 
destruction.  Because  of  this  condition  it  is  necessary  for  labor, 
business,  and  Government  to  endeavor  to  work  together  as  closely 
as  possible,  so  that  by  each  other's  counsel  we  may  continue  to 
maintain  a  free  government  and  uphold  what  there  is  left  of  our 
modern  civilization,  which  guarantees  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  religion. 

If  the  sUtements  made  by  our  best  analysts,  that  the  European 
and  Asiatic  struggle  will  last  2  or  3  years,  are  to  be  relied  upon, 
It  Is  dreadful  and  certainly  depressing  to  realize  what  will  happen 
even  to  some  of  the  countries  that  remain  out  of  war.  If  England 
is  spending  $26,000,000  a  day.  we  can  safely  say  that  all  the  coun- 
tries Involved  are  spending,  as  a  whole,  close  to  $100,000,000  a  day. 
The  question  that  confronts  us  Is:  How  long  can  this  condition 
last?  The  resources  of  the  whole  world — certainly  of  the  countries 
Involved  in  the  war — cannot  finance  this  continued  destruction  of 
life  and  property  obtaining  from  these  enormous  expenditures;  and 
at  the  ending  of  the  war  where  is  the  economic  condition  of  the 
world  going  to  he?  There  Is  no  freedom  for  labor  or  business  now 
in  any  of  those  countries  involved  In  this  struggle.  In  England, 
where  labor  unions  are  still  allowed  to  function,  restrictions  are 
being  Inaugurated  week  after  week,  with  the  certainty  that  If  the 
war  does  continue  for  2  years  more,  all  the  safeguards  of  British 
labor  that  have  been  established  over  half  a  century  may  have  to 
be  discontinued  and  set  aside  by  the  British  Government  In  order 
to  carry  on.  The  labor  conditions  in  France.  Holland,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  are  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely 
eliminated;  not  because  the  governments  of  those  countries  desired 
such  action,  but  because  they  were  compelled  to  put  such  conditions 
Into  effect.  The  rationing  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  has 
been  substantially  cut  down,  restricted,  and  from  week  to  week 
other  restrictions  will  be  Imposed.  Corporations  doing  business  in 
those  countries  have  very  little  to  say  as  to  profits.  Governments 
In  both  FYance  and  England  have  Imposed  enormous  taxes,  so  much 
so  that  all  classes  of  business  and  enterprise  are  now  working  tar 
the  Government,  or  to  save  their  form  of  civilization,  and  profltB 
are  practically  set  aside.  It  Is  difficult,  therefore,  for  me  to  under- 
stand the  continued  groaning  of  business  Interests  In  our  country 
as  a  result  of  taxation.  The  worker  In  England  receiving  $3,000 
a  year,  pays  about  $660  In  taxes  direct.  The  married  worker  In 
this    country    receiving    $3,000    a    year    pays    practically    nothing. 

:    especially  if  he  has  one  child.    In  France  taxation  is  much  higher. 

I  Besides  this  there  are  several  other  forms  of  taxes.  Certain  cor- 
porations in  England  are  now  paying  in  some  cases  70  percent 

!    of  their  total  net  Income  In  taxation.     In  other  words,  for  every 

'  $100  they  earn  In  net  profits.  $70  goes  for  taxation.  The  normal 
tax  Is  37 '4  percent.  And  still  we  hear  business  continually  bewaU- 
Ing  Its  fate  In  this  country  as  a  result  of  taxation,  where  on  net 
profits  the  taxation  Is  between  17  and  18  percent. 

Labor  enjoys  more  freedom  today  In  the  United  States  than  ever 
before  in  Its  whole  history,  and.  as  stated  before,  enjoys  much  more 
liberty  than  labor  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Recently  every 
decision  on  every  question  Involving  the  rights  or  freedom  of 
labor  by  the  highest  tribunal  In  our  country,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  in  favor  of  labor,  where  some  years 
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ago  every  decision  was  against  latxir,  because  most  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Court  was  composed  of  men  who  before  appointment 
were  the  paid  legal   representatives  of  labor-hating   corporations. 

Still,  recently  a  national  labor  official  delivered  an  address  over 
these  stations  and  from  one  end  of  It  to  the  other  he  did  nothing 
but  denounce  the  aovemmen|  for  the  conditions  under  which 
labor  was  suffering,  and  stronfly  censured  capital  and  business 
for  not  carrying  on  greater  agitation  to  the  end  that  Government 
interference  or  regulation  would  be  prevented.  Oovemmental 
bxireaucracles.  In  accordance  with  the  expression  of  this  gentle- 
man, are  the  caiise  of  all  our  stiff erlng.  The  claim,  Is  also  very 
often  made  that  there  are  10.000.000  Individuals,  able  and  willing 
to  work,  who  are  unemployed.  The  purpose  was  to  blame  the 
condition  on  Oovemment  regulations  of  recent  yean.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  no  one  knows  accurately  the  nxunber  of  people  unem- 
ployed. Personally.  I  question  those  figures,  because  there  Is  no 
direct  method  of  obtaining  an  accurate  count  of  the  unemployed. 
Tes:  I  fully  understand  that  statistical  bureaus  have  been  set  up 
and  departments  of  economics  have  made  all  kinds  of  state- 
ments; and  I  answer  that  a  great  many  of  the  statements  are 
based  on  matbematlcal  guesswork,  and  that  until  the  tvdX  returns 
of  the  Dnlted  States  censiis.  recently  taken,  are  obtained  by  the 
Ooremment,  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  nxmiber  of  unem- 
ployed. TtM  one  thing  that  has  been  sUted,  I  think  correctly, 
coming  out  of  governmental  departments  In  Washington,  is  that 
there  are  more  people  employed  now  In  our  covmtry  than  there 
were  before  the  financial  break  of  October  1929.  That  year  was 
somewhat  of  a  boom  year.  There  is  no  question  but  what  there 
Is  considerable  unemployment,  but  since  1929  we  have  had  per- 
haps 10,000.000  persons  in  the  United  States  that  have  come  of 
working  age  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  entirely  absorb  in  otir 
employments.  The  large  organization  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  Chauf- 
feurs, is  a  fair  barometer  of  Industry  and  business. 

We  have  very  close  to  900.000  paid-up  members,  and  150.000  of 
those  are  running  between  the  States  hauling  merchandise  of 
every  description,  and  at  the  present  time  we  have  less  than  one- 
third  the  number  of  Individuals  out  of  work  that  were  out  of  work 
some  3  or  4  years  ago.  When  the  trucks  of  the  Nation  are  hauling 
goods  it  Is  fair  to  assume  that  the  wheels  of  Industry  are  moving. 
But  suppose  we  have  six  or  seven  million  persons  out  of  work. 
That  Is  a  condition  that  unless  we  relieve  it,  may  become  worse. 
We  will  have  more  as  time  goes  on  unless  we  try  to  step  up  in- 
dustry. Instead  of  continually  harping  and  arguing  and  finding 
fault  with  each  other.  Labor,  capital,  and  Government  should 
put  their  heads  together  and  try  to  create  some  means,  or  lay 
some  plans,  to  remedy  this  situation.  If  unemployment  could  be 
■omewbat  minimized  every  year  for  the  next  5  years,  we  might 
then  be  able  to  overcome  this  serious  situation.  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  there  will  always  be  a  chronic  condition  of  unemploy- 
ment which  will  perhaps  embrace  three  or  four  million  persons, 
because  we  have  reached  the  condition  In  our  coimtry  where  only 
those  that  are  most  fitted  for  employment  will  be  continually 
retained.  In  other  words,  because  we  pay  the  highest  wages  of 
any  country  In  the  world,  generally  speaking,  and  our  workers 
enjoy  the  best  working  conditions  when  employed.  Industry  and 
employers  demand  the  best,  the  top-notch  workers.  In  their  em- 
ployment. We  must  also  remember  that  each  year  as  time  goes 
on  we  will  continue  to  have  coming  to  working  age  the  same 
number,  not  less  than  750.000;  and  the  human  brain  cannot  be 
crushed  or  Its  inventive,  creative  powers  destroyed,  so  that  new 
machinery  will  continue  as  in  the  past  to  displace  human  hands. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  relieve  this  dangerous  condition,  not 
lees  than  1.260.000  new  Jobs  must  be  provided  each  year.  It 
should  nevCT  be  forgotten  that  hungry  men  create  revolutions  and 
then  all  cIsmm  are  destroyed.  There  should  be  no  hunger,  no 
want.  In  a  country  overflowing  with  plenty.  The  problem  is  for 
us  to  find  a  way  out.  I  feel  certain  it  can  be  done  by  the  great 
minds  of  America  within  capital,  labor,  and  Oovemment.  I  realize 
full  well,  because  I  am  meeting  the  situation  every  day.  how 
dlfllcult  and  how  dangerous  a  continued  unemployment  condition 
can  be  to  our  country:  but  I  want  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
tmemployment  Is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  and 
that  wages  have  not  gone  backward  in  90  percent  of  the  trades 
and  Industries  of  the  Nation:  also  that  conditions  for  both  capital 
and  labor  are  better  than  they  were  and  much  better  than  obtain 
in  any  country  in  the  civilized  world. 

CrtUdsm  was  directed  by  this  labor  speaker  against  employers, 
industry,  big  business  for  failure  to  protect  themselves  in  Wash- 
ington against  govmunental  regulations,  etc..  etc.  I  am  quite 
closely  In  touch  with  what  is  grolng  on  In  Washington  and  have 
been  for  the  past  SO  years,  and  tliere  never  was  a  time  in  which 
capital  and  industry  had  stronger  forces  fighting  against  every- 
thing which  wovUd  attempt  to  regulate  them  than  they  have  In 
recent  years.  The  trouble  Is  this,  as  I  see  it:  That  anything  the 
Govenunent  suggests  toward  regulation  of  business  is  bitterly  op- 
posed. Surely  our  goyemmental  representatives  in  the  House  and 
In  the  Senate  are  fully  aware  that  business  cannot  be  destroyed 
or  else  the  country  and  its  population  will  perish.  Every  so-called 
Injustice  that  the  employers  say  has  been  heaped  upon  them  by 
Oovemment  has  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the  abuses  by  business 
In  the  past  «"  In  the  days  b^ore  regulation.  The  national  labcMr 
relations  law  would  nem  have  been  f^v^rt^  had  It  not  been  for  i 


the  fact  that  employers,  generally  large  employers,  prevented  wortjin 
from  organizing.  In  other  words,  the  employers  are  responsible  for 
the  national  labor  relations  law.  The  wage  and  hour  law,  which 
all  unprejudiced  pwrsons  in  our  country  admit  is  not  imreason- 
able — 30  or  85  cents  an  hour  for  a  worker — why,  even  that  was 
fought  by  the  employers  and  their  associations  step  by  step.  And 
now  Industry  and  employers  are  endeavortng  to  so  amend  the  law 
as  to  make  it  practically  useless.  The  result  will  be  that  labor, 
agitating  on  the  other  side  and  with  the  power  of  the  ballot  to 
elect  its  friends,  will  perhaps  eventually  insist  on  amendments  up- 
ward Instead  of  downward. 

Intelligent  labor  officials  fully  understand  that  capital  must  have 
an  honest  rettim  on  its  Investment;  that  capital  must  make  a 
profit  in  order  to  have  labor  better  its  condittocs.  Intelligent 
bbor  officials  also  fully  imderstand  that  the  Oovemment  cannot 
allow  business  to  run  wild  without  regiilatlon.  because  we  all  see 
today  that  the  demoralization  In  certain  industries,  especially  in 
the  railroad  industry,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
the  management  of  those  roads  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased 
with  the  finances  and  other  resources  of  the  roads.  Intelligent 
labor  oAdals,  as  I  understand  them,  also  believe  that  Oovemment 
should  not  paralyze  btislness  by  unnecessary,  unwarranted  regula- 
tion or  by  enormous  taxation  which  would  make  It  impossible  to 
find  business  interests  willing  to  risk  their  finances. 

The  time  to  prepare  for  the  awful  deoxirallzatlon  in  the  world  of 
labor  and  manufacturing  which  will  obtain  at  the  end  of  the 
present  life  and  death  struggle  going  on  In  EXirope  and  A.<Ua  Is  now. 
As  a  result  ct  impoverishment,  through  the  enormous  expenditures 
of  governments  in  other  countries,  manufactured  goods  will  be 
dtunped  on  the  markets  of  the  world  for  almost  anything  that  can 
be  obtained.  American  manufactxirers  and  American  labor  will  be 
seriously  affected.  If  the  war  lasts  2  years  workers  in  other  coun- 
tries will  be  compelled  to  work  for  Just  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  to  keep  them  alive.  Therefore,  It  la  my  Judgment 
that  before  that  time  arrives  machinery  should  be  set  up  estab- 
lishing a  program  that  will  protect  our  labor  and  our  manufactur- 
ing interests  in  our  country  against  the  onslaughts  that  will  be 
made  on  our  conunerce  by  almost  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  reach  this  condition,  establish  this  machinery,  or  bring 
about  the  necessary  program  without  unity  of  action  and  without 
proceeding  now  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  better  understanding 
between  capital,  labor,  and  Government.  After  all,  with  all  the 
grumbling  going  on  from  business  and  labor  and  from  dissatisfied 
political  aspirants,  we  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  we  are  living  In  a 
country  where  freedom  and  tolerance  obtain  and  where  Justice  is 
meted  out  by  a  Jury  of  one's  own  peers,  and  where  there  Is  no 
starvation  and  cruel  suffertng  such  as  the  people  of  other  countrtes 
are  now  undergoing.  We  rre  a  self -producing,  self-supporting 
nation,  having  more  than  one-half  the  gold  ol  the  world  under  o\ii 
control,  enjoying  overbounteous  crops,  not  crushed  with  dictators, 
and  with  a  free  government. 

Without  ever  hoping  to  have  complete  understanding  between 
capital,  labor,  and  Goveriunent,  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  we  can 
substantially  help  each  other,  thereby  helping  the  country  as  a 
whole,  by  working  together,  endeavortng  to  roach  a  better  under- 
standing. And  it  is  my  Judgment  that  the  first  step  to  this  end — 
or  at  least  beginning  to  bring  about  this  end — should  be  taken  now, 
immediately,  by  the  creation  of  a  national  board  consisting  of  not 
more  than  three  persons  from  each  division,  representing  labor, 
capital,  and  Oovemment,  to  the  end  that  some  program  would  be 
considered;  first,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  plans  to  relieve  the 
unemployment  conditions  now  obtaining;  and  second,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mapping  out  a  program  to  protect  the  business  and  Industry 
of  our  Nation  from  demoralization  by  cutthroat  competitors  after 
the  ending  of  the  present  European  and  Asiatic  wars. 


Women  Take  Leading:  Part  in  Aviation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  May  16,  1940 
Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  very  much 
Interested  in  advancement  of  aviation  in  this  country  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  definitely  being  demonstrated  in  the 
war  in  Europe  that  the  airplane  is  more  essential  than  battle- 
ships. Of  course,  we  need  a  navy  for  several  reasons,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  increase  it  to  the  extent  advo- 
cated by  Navy  ofBcials.  by  spending  over  $2,000,000,000  or 
more  in  one  session  of  Congress.  I  believe  that  a  large  share 
of  that  should  be  used  for  aircraft  of  the  most  modem  type. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  one  modern  bomber  can  de- 
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stroy  a  battleship  in  short  order,  and  that  it  is  very  difDcult 
to  transport  or  land  troops  when  the  enemy  lias  a  sufBcient 
number  of  modem  bombers  at  their  disposal. 

I  am  very  happy,  therefore,  that  the  women  Members  of 
Congress  are  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  advancement  of 
aviation.  The  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mrs. 
Rogers}  introduced  House  Joint  I^olution  521,  and  Senator 
Caraway,  of  Arkansas,  introduced  the  same  resolution  in  the 
Senate.    I  herewith  quote  from  the  resolution: 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  recognition  of  American  women's 
interest  in  aviation,  and  directing  their  attention  to,  and  urging 
their  cooperation  with,  the  coming  Nation-wide  celebrations  of 
National  Aviation  Day,  on  August  19.  1940,  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas  the  development  of  aviation,  both  as  an  important  in- 
dustrial asset  and  as  a  strong  arm  of  our  national  defense,  Is  vitally 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  country;  and  whereas  the  partlotlsm 
of  American  women  from  the  very  Inception  of  our  Republic  has 
been  the  Inspiration  of  lovers  of  liberty,  respected  and  admired  the 
entire  world  over,  and  whereas  today  Anwrlcan  women  have  a  double 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  aviation,  first  as  a  potent  means  of 
defending  their  homes  against  invaders:  aecond,  as  an  Increasingly 
important  industrial  factor  contributing  to  the  pay  rolls,  and  thus 
aiding  recovery  and  maintaining  prosperity:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  etc ,  That  in  recognition  of  American  women's  Interest 
In  aviation  Congress  directs  their  attention  to  and  urges  their  coop- 
eration with  the  coming  Nation-wide  celebrations  of  National  Avia- 
tion Day  on  August  19.  1940, 

I  am  very  happy  to  lend  my  support  to  the  passage  of  these 
resolutions  because  I  have  always  believed  that  the  women  of 
our  country  have  and  always  will  take  a  leading  part  in  every 
advancement  of  our  Nation.  The  women  of  America  have 
certainly  demonstrated  that  my  fight  for  granting  them  suf- 
frage many  years  before  it  became  a  reality  was  well  justified. 
Therefore  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Congress  recognizes  the 
part  that  women  have  and  will  play  in  aviation. 

They  realize  aviation  as  a  modem  means  of  our  national 
defense.  They  have  also  played  a  leading  part  in  the  splendid 
safety  record  reached  during  recent  years  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. I  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  women  of  my 
State  and  my  district  have  always  been  well  represented 
through  the  many  women's  clubs  and  organizations  to  which 
they  l)elong.  | 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  women  of  this  Nation  will 
be  the  stabilizing  factor  in  this  terrible  crisis  to  keep  us  from 
becoming  involved  to  the  extent  of  sending  our  youth  across 
the  water.  But  they  will  at  the  same  time  see  to  it  that  we  are 
so  well  prepared  with  the  most  modem  weapons,  that  none 
would  even  dare  to  think  of  attacking  us  or  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Unions  Protest  Bill  to  Deport  Bridges 
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HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16, 1940 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  the  Textile  Woi*ers  Union  of  America: 

Textile  Workors  Union  of  America  protests  blU  for  deportation 
of  Harry  Bridges  by  congressional  mandate.  Bill  would  override 
legal  and  democratic  processes  which  have  vindicated  Bridges. 

In  addition,  1  have  received  similar  telegrams  signed  by  the 
following:  Andrew  Vigen,  secretary-treasurer,  Alaska  Fisher- 
men's Union;  Ck?rmain  Bulcke,  secretary,  San  Francisco 
C.  I.  O.  Council;  E.  P.  Burke,  secretary.  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards  Association;  Henry  Schmidt.  International  Long- 
shoremens  and  Warchousemens  Union,  Local  1-10;  J.  Owens, 
recording  secretary.  Warehouse  Union,  Local  1-6;  Charles 
Irvine,  executive  secretary.  San  Francisco-Oakland  News- 
paper Guild;  E.  E.  Reite.  Bridges  Defense  Committee;  O.  M. 
Salisbury,  secretary.  American  Communications  Association, 
Local  9. 


The  Unemployment  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdav.  May  16  {le(;islatix>e  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


ADDRESS  BY  &CSGR.  JOHN  A.  RYAN,  D.  Dt 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  very  inter- 
esting address  entitled  "Can  Unemployment  Be  ESided?" 
delivered  by  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John  A,  Ryan, 
D.  D.,  at  the  regional  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Conference  on 
Industrial  Problems  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  May  8,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Unemployment  has  become  our  worst  economic  evil  and  our  most 
baffling  economic  problem.  This  statement  Is  almost  universally 
accepted  in  America  today.  The  situation  which  it  describee  is  a 
new  one  In  our  history.  While  we  have  always  had  aome  unemploy- 
ment, even  In  times  of  greatest  prosperity,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  in 
periods  of  depression,  it  had  never  before  lasted  so  long  nor  attained 
such  magnitude  as  it  has  since  1929.  One  of  the  first  books  that 
I  read  on  economic  conditions  was  Socialism  and  Social  Reform, 
published  by  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  in  1894;  but  this  volume  does  not 
mention  unemplojnnent  as  one  of  the  problems  of  social  reform.  At 
least  three  times  between  1907  and  1927  I  wrote  carefully  prepared 
drafts  of  programs  for  economic  reform  by  legislation,  but  in  none 
of  them  did  I  stress  unemployment.  It  was  not  until  1928  that 
I  published  a  systematic  discussion  of  that  subject.  Since  1929.  1 
have  produced  some  30  speeches  and  magazine  articles  which  dealt 
either  largely  or  wholly  with  the  unemployment  problem,  and  more 
than  one  of  these  speeches  was  delivered  more  than  once. 

Why  has  unemployment  become  so  widespread  and  why  has  It 
lasted  so  long?  To  this  audience  I  repeat  the  same  answer  that  I 
have  given  to  some  50  other  audiences  during  the  last  10  years.  The 
answer  can  be  stated  in  2  words:  "bad  distribution."  To  the  ques- 
tion which  forms  the  title  of  this  address.  "Can  Unemployment  Be 
Ended?"  the  answer  Is  "yes,  if  the  right  methods  are  adopted  and 
if  they  are  applied  over  a  period  of  6  to  10  years." 

X.    BAD  AlSTRIBtmON 

What  do  I  mean  by  "bad  distribution"?  Simply  that  the  actvial 
division  of  the  product  of  Industry  among  our  Industrial  groups 
prevents  our  industrial  plant  from  operating  continuously.  The 
actual  distribution  gives  to  one  group  of  Income  receivers  more  than 
thQjr  can  epend  for  goods  of  any  sort,  and  to  two  other  groujjs  less 
than  they  could  and  would  spend  If  they  had  the  money.  The  first 
group  does  not  want  to  spend  more  for  consumption  goods  and 
cannot  spend  all  their  savings  for  capital  goods;  that  is,  in  the  form 
of  business  Investments.  The  second  and  third  groups  wovQd  like 
to  buy  more  consumption  goods  but  cannot  do  so  because  they 
have  not  the  requisite  purchasing  power.  The  first  group  is  com- 
posed of  those  who  receive  interest,  rent,  and  profits;  the  second 
and  third  groups  comprise,  respectively,  wage  earners  and  fannera, 
Speaking  generally  but  not  quite  accurately,  we  may  say  that  capital 
receives  too  much  purchasing  power  and  labor  too  little. 

Another  way  of  stating  our  economic  predicament  Is  to  say  that 
too  much  of  the  national  Income  is  saved  and  too  little  spent. 
Since  the  great  bxilk  of  savings  comes  from  mterest,  dividends,  and 
profits,  the  obvious  way  of  correcting  the  evil  is  to  distribute  leas 
of  the  national  product  to  the  owners  of  capital  and  more  to  labor 
and  farmers  If  one-half  of  the  national  Income  paid  out  In  the 
form  of  dividends  and  Interest  were  converted  Into  higher  wages 
for  labor  and  higher  prices  for  the  farmers,  the  improvement  of 
business  through  Increased  sales  of  goods  would  very  greatly  in- 
crease the  volume  of  employment.  That  too  much  of  the  national 
Income  can  be  saved  and  too  little  spent  Is  easily  shown  by  a  local 
Illustration.  Suppose  that  the  one-third  of  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  who  now  receive  higher  incomes  than  the  other  two- third* 
were  to  save  on  the  average  of  one-half  of  the  amount  that  they 
now  ppend  for  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries.  What  effect 
would  that  conversion  of  spending  into  saving  have  upon  the  mer- 
chants and  other  classes  of  businessmen  In  this  city?  1  do  not 
need  to  give  you  the  answer.  Well,  the  evil  effect  of  that  hypo- 
thetical excessive  saving  by  the  higher-income  classes  In  New 
Orleans  is  actually  repeated  all  over  the  United  States.  However. 
the  necessary  Increases  In  spending  cannot  and  should  not  aU 
come  from  the  rich;  It  should  be  provided  mainly  by  the  wage 
earners  and  the  farmers  who  would  gladly  spend  more  If  they 
could. 
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Th«  enormotM  expansion  tn  buslnMs  that  would  oce\ir  tf  the 
laboring  and  farming  daacea  could  buy  their  proportionate  fhare 
of  the  ir^'dB  that  a  prodxietlT*  plant  could  eacllj  turn  out.  la 
Indicated  in  a  raesnt  rvport  of  tb«  NaUonal  IUmutom  Board.  Thla 
report  divides  tb«  consumer  unit*  of  the  country  Into  thrss  groups 
of  spproaimauly  13.000.000  each.  The  units  In  the  lowest  division 
hsd  average  inoomes  of  less  than  #780  psr  year;  ths  members  of 
the  iscond  group  rscstved  b«tw««n  t780  and  II 4M,  while  ths 
inoomss  of  those  In  ths  top  third  raagsd  from  11,440  to  over 
•1,000,000.  Tboas  In  ths  lowest  ons-thlrd  wtrs  abls  to  spend  only 
97J0O0J000J0O0  for  eonsumsrs'  goods:  tboss  in  ib«  mlddls  group  ex* 
psndsd  fourtsen  billion,  and  thoas  in  ths  top  group  twenty 'nlno 
binion.  ObTtously  thoss  tn  ths  lowsst  group  could  readily  havs 
expended  as  much  for  eonsumsrs'  goods  as  did  those  in  the  next 
higher  group.  If  they  had  ths  mousy,  while  the  latter  could  havs 
raised  their  expendlturea  very  oonsldcrably  If  they  had  larger  in- 
comes Recall  that  ths  maximum  income  of  this  middle  group  was 
only  91.460  per  unit.  If  the  lowvst  and  the  middle  groups  had 
money  to  buy  all  that  they  desired  and  needed,  they  would  add  at 
least  •36.000.000.000  and  possibly  •SSXXW.OOO.OOO  to  the  amount  of 
goods  demanded  and  sold  in  the  United  States.  This  is  merely 
my  own  estimate,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  much  more  authori- 
tative estimate  of  Bods  Stem  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In 
a  discussion  at  the  report  he  says  that  if  all  the  families  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  •3.000  had  obtained  between  •3,000  and  IS.SOO 
annually,  the  total  expezMlltuns  of  all  the  families  in  the  United 
States  for  consumption  goods  would  have  been  Increased  by  more 
than  •33.000.000.000.  In  other  words,  the  national  Income  would 
have  been  expiuided  by  more  than  30  percent  above  what  it  was 
last  year  and  more  than  13  iieroent  above  the  figure  of  1939. 

America  has  more  than  adequate  natural  resources,  productive 
power,  and  human  intelligence  to  provide  all  Its  inhabitants  with 
decent  oondlttona  of  living.  If  our  underprovlded  people  had  suffi- 
cient purchasing  power  their  demand  for  goods  woxUd  keep  our 
Industries  going  at  full  capacity  and  our  workers  fully  employed. 
Such  Is  the  long-standing  challenge  which  our  society  proclaims 
and  which  neither  our  industrialists  nor  our  statesmen  have  yet 
accepted. 

n.  ADornoNAi.  nrvESTMxirr? 

The  great  majority  of  American  industrialists  and  statesmen, 
together  with  a  majority  at  American  economists,  reject  the  greater 
part  of  the  argument  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  They 
maintain  that  our  great  quantity  of  siuplus  money  and  credit 
could  all  be  profitably  used  for  the  expansion  of  business,  the  in- 
crease Of  capital  goods,  and  the  extension  of  employment.  If  only 
investors  and  businessmen  could  obtain  that  Intangible  and  mys- 
terious thing  which  they  call  confidence.  Confidence,  they  assert, 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  acts  and  policies  of  the  present  national 
admlnlstraUon.  When  these  critics  are  asked  to  specify  Just  what 
Government  policies  have  produced  this  evil  result  they  become 
▼ague,  incoherent,  and  unconvincing.  Instead  of  submitting  facts 
and  cogent  arguments  they  repeat  over  and  over  again  false  asser- 
tions or  empty  formulas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  If  any  business- 
men refuse  to  extend  their  operations  cw  expand  their  plants,  and 
few  if  any  savers  refrain  from  investing  their  money,  merely  be- 
cause they  dislike  what  the  Oovemment  has  done  or  fear  what  it 
will  do  to  business.  When  either  of  these  groups  decline  to  put 
their  money  into  new  Indxistrial  operations,  the  main  reason  is 
that  they  cannot  find  a  market  for  the  new  products.  What  they 
are  seeking  and  what  they  need  Is  not  greater  confidence,  but  a 
larger  volume  of  salea.  They  cannot  Mil  more  goods  because  the 
necessary  purchasing  power  is  not  in  the  bands  of  those  who  desire 
to  buy. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  probably  a  few  indtostrlal  and  financial 
executives  who  refuse  to  increase  their  activities  or  their  Invest- 
ments because  they  are  not  attracted  by  the  le^ened  profits  which 
resiilt  from  heavy  taxes  or  certain  forms  of  Oovenunent  regula- 
tion. For  the  most  part  these  are  very  rich  men  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  fair  or  moderate  profits.  Our  economy  can  very 
well  get  along  without  stich  exponents  of  avarice.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  businessmen  and  investors  left  who  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  their  activities  so  long  as  they  see  a  fair  prospect 
of  decent  and  reasonable  gains. 

Even  if  we  had  full  employment,  great  prosperity,  and  unlimited 
confidence,  our  present  rate  of  saving  would  still  be  excessive;  for 
the  opportunities  of  investment  today  are  not  nearly  as  great  as 
they  were  50  years  or  even  30  years  ago.  There  are  two  main  reasons 
for  this  changed  situation.  First  is  the  general  fact  that  In  the 
language  of  the  economists  our  economic  svstem  has  come  to 
maturity.  As  Frtmklln  Roosevelt  put  It  In  1932.  Our  plant  la 
built."  In  our  most  pro^;>erous  year.  1939.  our  industrial  plant 
was  operated  at  only  80  percent  of  capacity.  Today  the  operating 
percentage  is  less  than  70  percent.  We  shall  need  no  additions  to 
our  productive  plant  until  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  is 
vastly  Increased. 

The  partlciilar  ca\]se  of  the  dedine  In  opportunities  for  Invest- 
ment by  individual  savers  is  the  practice  of  great  corporations  of 
acciunulating  depreciation  reserves,  stirpluses,  and  other  fimda 
which  constantly  provide  all  the  money  that  they  need  for  replace- 
ment, improvement,  and  expansion.  Before  the  National  Emer* 
gency  ■conamlc  Committee  (sometimes  called  the  Monopoly 
Investigating  Committee  and  sometimes  Senator  CMahonvt  s  com- 
mittee) a  few  months  ago  appeared,  one  after  another,  the  heads  of 
■ome  at  the  greatest  corporations  in  the  United  SUtes— Stettlnlua. 
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of  United  States  Steel:  To\mg.  of  Oeneral  Dectrtc.  Sloan,  of  General 
Motors:  and  several  others — each  testifying  that  hU  company  did 
not  need  to  call  upon  investment  bankers  or  any  other  ctistodians 
of  MVlngs  when  it  desired  to  improve  or  increase  its  plant  The 
same  thing  U  true  of  the  great  majority  of  ths  larger  corporations. 
In  the  a  years,  1936,  1934).  1937.  93  percent  of  the  amount  spent 
by  American  buslnsas  for  plant  improvement  and  sipanslon  cams 
from  within  the  concerns  themselves. 

How  do  the  critics  of  ths  (Soctrine  that  I  am  expounding  deal 
with  this  difficulty  of  decrs—sd  opportunity  for  investment? 
Partly  by  ign'jring  the  facts;  partly  by  indulglnff  In  naive  hopes 
for  new  inventions  snd  new  tndiuitrtes.  Those  who  ignore  the  facts 
refuse  to  examine  the  situation  snd  content  themselves  with  stub- 
born and  smpty  wishing  that  adequate  opportunities  of  Investment 
will  be  found  somewhere,  sometime.  Speaking  of  the  men  who 
take  this  position.  MUo  Perkins,  head  of  the  Surpltis  i^ood  Oorpora' 
turn,  says:  "I  find  that  most  businessmen  are  intimately  aware  cf 
the  lack  of  opportuniues  for  capital  investment  tn  their  own  par- 
ticular line,  but  they  do  a  great  deal  of  wiahftil  thinking  about  ths 
large  number  of  jobs  which  could  be  created  in  the  other  fellow's 
back  yard." 

Those  who  fondly  hope  that  new  Inventions  will  provide  a  way 
out  look  back  wistfully  to  the  Immense  increase  in  capital  invest- 
ment which  was  created  by  the  automobile.  The  same  thing,  they 
say.  can  happen  again.  Yes;  but  will  It?  In  his  last  speech  of  the 
campaign  of  1933.  Herbert  Hoover  potired  scorn  upon  the  theory 
that  our  plant  is  built,  and  pontlfically  proclaimed  that  there  are 
in  the  lockers  of  science.  10.000  potential  inventions,  which  will 
provide  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  Investment  and  employ- 
ment. It  is  more  than  7  years  since  that  comforting  assurance  was 
given  to  the  country,  but  not  one  of  these  10.000  potential  inven- 
tions has  yet  obtained  actual  existence  As  the  philosophers  would 
say.  potency  has  not  yet  been  transformed  Into  act. 

Typical  of  tills  wishful  prophesying  and  fond  Imagining  about 
new  Inventions  as  a  remedy  for  what  ails  us  now  is  an  editorial  In 
Collier's  Weekly  for  April  6.  In  this  production,  we  are  toid  that 
although  the  land  frontier  has  long  since  disappeared  there  are 
great  new  industrial  frontiers  which  will  vastly  snd  Indefinitely 
increase  the  opportunities  for  Investment  and  employment.  But 
In  a  whole  colunm  of  generalities  and  Irrelevancles.  we  find  not  a 
single  fact  mentioned  to  show  that  new  inventions  will  provide  em- 
ployment for  as  many  as  I  000.000  men  in  5  years.  True,  the  edi- 
torial has  something  specific  to  say  about  the  advances  made  in 
synthetic,  organic  chemistry,  and  optimistic  greneralitles  about 
possible  new  inventions  in  existing  industrtes.  This  is  scarcely  an 
adequate  basis  for  the  large  hopes  expressed  In  the  editorial. 

Probably  the  most  naive  and  unsubstantial  of  all  the  recent  dec- 
larations concerning  new  frontiers  In  Industry  is  that  made  a  few 
months  ago  by  John  W  Hanes.  then  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury: 

"Your  group  should  have  no  sjrmpathy  with  the  view  sometimes 
expressed  that  we  are  suffering  from  a  matured  economy:  that  our 
economic  frontiers  have  disappeared:  that  there  is  not  ample  room 
in  the  national  economy  for  new  investments  in  enterprise  We 
would  be  sad  indeed  If  we  found  this  restricted  philosophy  accepted. 
It  reflects  upon  the  genius  of  American  science  and  upon  the  drive 
and  ingenuity  of  our  people:  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  insatiable 
demand  for  an  ever  higher  standard  of  llvl.ig;  it  is  repudiated  by 
the  achievements  of  the  past  and  the  prospects  of  the  future  " 

Some  of  those  who  look  for  a  solution  of  the  unemployment 
problem  through  new  inventions  or  Increased  Investment  without 
new  Inventions,  assume  that  the  proportion  of  the  national  Income 
expended  in  the  capital-goods  Industries  must  become  again  what 
It  was  before  1939  and  argue  that  our  main  efforts,  therefore. 
should  be  directed  toward  restoring  this  condition  and  this  pro- 
portion. Obviously,  this  thesis  U  devoid  of  logic,  and  completely 
out  of  accord  with  recent  developments  In  our  economy  The 
simple  and  conclusive  answer  to  It  Is  this.  Instead  of  putting  as 
much  money  Into  new  capital  Instruments  as  we  Invested  before 
1939.  we  shoiild  transfer  a  great  part  of  our  idle  ftinds  to  labor 
and  the  farmers.  They  would  spend  it  for  consumption  goods. 
thiis  enabling  our  plants  to  operate  at  full  capacity  and  creating 
a  demand  for  new  capital  goods  This  procedure  would  put  the 
horse  before  the  cart.  New  capital  goods,  such  as  factories,  stores, 
banka,  and  railroads,  should  not  be  created  until  there  Is  a  demand 
for  their  products;  this  demand  will  not  be  forthcoming  untU 
farmers  and  wage  earners  obtain  more  purchasing  power. 

Giving  a  great  share  of  the  national  product  or  national  income 
to  these  two  classes  would  not  prevent  useful  new  Inventions 
or  new  InvestmenU  On  the  contrary  It  would  assure  a  market 
for  their  products.  It  would  provide  a  solid  reason  Instead  of  a 
pious  wish  for  hoping  that  the  new  products  could  be  sold. 

In  passing,  let  me  say  that  I  have  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
dealre  for  new  inventions  as  a  remedy  for  Inadequate  employ- 
ment. Most  of  the  new  Inventions  would  probably  take  the  form 
of  higher  comforts  and  liixurles.  Par  better  would  It  be  to  engage 
our  unused  money  and  unemployed  men  In  creating  the  necessaries 
and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  for  the  millions  who  are  now 
deprived  of  these  goods.  These  are  the  farmers  and  the  wage 
earners,  and  their  needs  can  be  supplied  without  any  new  in- 
ventions. 

I  have  presented  the  two  conflicting  theories  concerning  the 
causes  of  and  remedies  for  unemployment.  According  to  the  one, 
unemployment    can    be    ended    only    by    transferring    purchasing 


power  from  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  exchange  It  for  con- 
sumption goods  to  those  who  could  and  would  do  so  if  they  had 
the  money,  namely,  farmers  and  wage  earners.  According  to  the 
other  theory,  the  remedy  must  come  from  Increased  investnwnt 
and  Increased  production  The  great  mAjority  of  persons  who  do 
any  thlnkmg  on  ths  subject  cling  to  one  or  ths  other  of  these 
theories.  I  hsve  given  you  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  the 
first  theory  is  trus  and  the  second  falM. 

m  Ttn  raosLCM  or  nrciuunB  rmcnAgaia  rown, 
Three  principsl  methods  available  to  expand  the  purchasing  power 
of  farm/'fs  and  wnge  rarneri  are:  Lower  prlOM.  higher  wagen.  and 
lower  interest  rates.  In  ths  fourth  volume  of  the  very  valuable 
Brot;kUifa  Inbtitutlan  Series  on  Income  and  Economic  Progress,  Dr. 
Harold  G  Moulton  relle*  upon  the  lower -price  method  alone  Ths 
present  luinecessarlly  high  prices,  with  their  evil  eflecu  upon  busi- 
ness and  employment,  constitute,  he  says,  a  challenge  to  the  btisl- 
n-*smen  of  Americs  Unfortunately,  that  challenge  has  not  yet 
been  accepted.  Nevertheless,  the  situation  Is  not  entirely  hopeless. 
The  recencly  adopted  methods  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  Thvirman  Arnold  give  good  reasons 
for  t)clievlng  that  some  prices  can  and  will  be  reduced  through  the 
elimination  of  monopolistic  practices.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
building  trades  When  Mr.  Arnold  has  cleaned  up  this  mess,  he 
may  find  ways  to  deal  with  and  reduce  what  are  called  admin- 
istered prices.  While  these  are  not.  in  the  strict  sense,  monopoly 
prices,  thev  reflect  the  same  arbitrary  performances  and  produce 
the  same  baneful  effecU.  A  substantial  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  manufactured  goods  would  principally  benefit  labor  and  the 
farmers,  enabling  both  groups  to  obtain  a  greater  share  of  the 
national  income  At  the  same  time  the  owners  of  capital  would 
save  less  and  have  less  to  expend  in  vain  Investments. 

Wages  can  be  Increased  In  various  ways.  One  is  through  the 
activities  of  powerful  labor  unions.  These  should  be  encouraged 
and  extended.  A  second  method  would  be  voluntary  Increases  In 
wages  made  by  employers  who  can  afford  the  Increases.  This  pro- 
gram would  not  only  benefit  the  employees  of  such  employers  but 
would  have  the  powerful  Indirect  effect  of  compelling  competitors 
to  emulate  this  example  Unfortunately,  not  many  employers  are 
likely  to  adopt  this  course  which  has  back  of  it  no  other  compulsion 
than  conceptions  of  social  Justice. 

Neither  labor-union  efforts  nor  the  voluntary  action  of  employers 
will  be  adequate.  The  intervention  of  government  is  Indispensable. 
Any  Intervention  by  government  in  the  national  economy  Is  one 
form  or  another  of  a  planned  or  controlled  or  regulated  economy; 
and  m  this  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  the  amazing  tirades 
against  economic  planning  which  we  have  been  hearing  from  some 
candidates  for  public  office  and  from  spokesmen  for  Industry  and 
big  business.  For  Instance.  President  Prentiss,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  told  Virginia  Industrialists  at  Rich- 
mond that  economic  planning  might  eventually  lead  to  the  loss  of 
cur  traditional  civil  and  religious  liberties — a  perfectly  absurd  idea, 
of  course — while  J.  Howard  Pew.  vice  president  of  the  same  organi- 
zation, de.scrlbed  economic  planners  as  men  who  "would  have  the 
Government  do  our  thinking  for  us." 

Why  all  this  alarm  about  economic  planning  when  no  proposed 
kind  of  economic  planning  Is  specified?  Economic  planning  per  se 
Is  not  a  bad  thing  Industrialists  themselves  have  long  had  eco- 
nomic planning  in  their  plant-s  and  Industries  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  a  great  and  successful  example  of  an  experiment 
in  Oovernmrnt  planned  and  directed  economy,  and  all  cur  pump 
priming  through  Government  expenditures  for  public  works  Is 
another  kind  of  planned  economy.  I  am  one  who  is  not  to  be 
frightened  by  any  Iwgeyman  monster  conjured  up  by  those  Indus- 
triah.'^ts  and  I  would  reply  to  Mr  Pew  that  perhaps  it  is  high  time 
the  Government  did  do  more  of  the  thinking  for  him  and  his 
associates. 

The  form  of  economic  planning  which  I  suggest  for  dealing  with 
the  wage  problem  Is  a  far  more  comprehensive  program  of  minimum- 
wage  legislation  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government.  Some 
26  States  have  already  passed  such  laws  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  enacted  a  maximum-hour  and  minimum-wage  law.  All  the 
other  States  should  adopt  similar  legislation,  and  the  Federal  law 
should  be  adequately  enforced  and  minimum  standards  should  be 
raised 

In  addition  to  the  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour  law.  In 
addition  to  all  the  feasible  devices  that  may  be  employed  to  Increase 
the  incomes  of  the  farmers,  and  in  addition  to  any  program  of 
Government  spending  that  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  there  Is  necessary 
as  quickly  as  it  c.in  be  contrived  and  set  up,  a  comprehensive  system 
cf  economic  planning  This  Is  a  very  large  and  complex  subject,  and 
It  can  be  only  briefly  sketched  here.  Within  the  last  3  years  several 
bills  have  been  Introduced  In  Congress  providing  for  Industrial 
expansion.  The  following  description  of  one  of  the  plans  Is  taken 
from  a  review  in  the  New  Republic.  April  19,  1939,  of  Mordecal 
Ezoklcl's  book.  Jobs  for  All : 

"The  essential  features  of  Industrial  expansion  can  be  set  forth 
very  briefly  E^•ery  year  a  central  planning  authority  would  decide 
upon  the  minimum  national  income  to  be  aimed  at.  It  would  th?n 
calculate  the  probable  output  of  all  major  industries  a.ssuralng 
such  an  Income  level.  Finally,  contracts  calling  for  the  calculated 
output,  and  including  certain  stipulations  on  maximum  prices  and 
minimum  wages,  would  be  entered  into  between  Government  and 
industry  authorities,  the  latter  composed  of  representatives  of 
management,  labor  consumers,  and  Oovemment.  The  Govern- 
ment would  agree  In  these  contracts  to  absorb  all  surpluses  unsold 


at  the  end  of  the  year  at  prices  somewhat  below  the  market. 
Plans  for  subsequent  years  wmild  have  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  any  stocks  which  the  Government  might  thus  scqulre.  In  this 
wsy  producers  generally  would  be  assured  of  an  Increased  demand, 
and  the  planned  national  income  would  quickly  be  translated  into 
the  actual  nstlonal  Income." 

Finally,  interest  rates  need  to  be  reduced  In  order  to  check  the 
excess  of  savings  and  to  transfer  s  part  of  the  nstlonal  income 
from  the  owners  of  caplUl  to  the  wsge  earners  and  the  farmers. 
In  the  last  6  or  0  years  the  general  raU  of  intereat  has  fallen  con- 
Bldrrably.  but  the  process  ha«  not  gone  fsr  vnotagh.  Every  device 
that  Is  within  the  reach  of  the  Government  should  be  employed 
to  effect  still  further  reducUons,  Ttie  goal  should  l>c  a  general 
rate  of  Interest  not  In  excess  of  3  percent. 

IV.    XMMKOIATS   OOVXaNMCMT   POUCUCS 

While  we  sre  waiting  for  the  adoption  and  effects  of  the  remedlrg 
suggested  sbove  we  should  not  forget  that  there  are  several  millions 
of  persons  out  of  work  now  snd  that  the  situstlon  In  this  respect 
Is  not  going  to  cease  this  year  or  next  year.  Those  millions  of 
persons  are  human  beings  and  they  have  moral  claims  upon  the 
community.  There  are  some  indications  that  the  community  is 
becoming  indifferent,  if  not  hard-hearted  In  the  Catholic  Chari- 
ties Review,  March  1940,  the  editor.  Msgr.  John  OGrady.  has 
this  to  say: 

"As  one  moves  around  the  country  he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  Increased  Indifference  toward  relief  of  all  kinds.  In  some 
places  this  Indifference  is  appalling.  People  are  no  longer  stirred  by 
stories  of  hunger  and  starvation.  One  naturally  keeps  on  asking, 
what  is  the  reason  for  all  this?  Some  say  that  the  American  people 
arc  tired  of  relief;  others  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  retxim  to  the  old- 
time  spirit  of  individualism.  One,  however,  can  hardly  be  satltfled 
with  these  answers  and  he  begins  to  wonder  If  the  attitude  of  the 
people  does  not  represent  a  certain  amount  of  helplessness:  We  have 
tried:  we  have  done  our  best;  there  Is  nothing  naore  we  can  do." 

The  only  agency  capable  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the  com- 
munity to  these  unfortunate  millions  Is  the  Federal  Government. 
Hence,  the  W.  P.  A.  should  be  continued  and  the  appropriations  for 
it  should  be  Increased.  In  his  Budget  message  a  few  months  ago.  the 
President  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
current  year.  This  was  only  two-thirds  of  the  amount  spent  last 
year  but  the  President  then  expected  that  private  industry  would 
absorb  the  millions  unprovided  for  In  his  Budget.  We  know  now 
that  private  Industry  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  this  expecUtlon  and 
that  unless  the  appropriation  is  increased,  800,000  unfortunates  wlU 
be  dropped  from  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  between  now  and  July  1.  There- 
fore, the  new  appropriation  should  not  be  11.000,000.000  but  at  least 
one  and  one-half  billions.  Moreover,  two  or  three  billion  dollars 
should  be  appropriated  for  a  continuation  of  the  P.  W.  A.,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  various  public  works  but  principally  on  low-cost  houses. 
Finally,  the  subsidies  to  the  farmers  should  be  continued  until  farm 
prices  have  approached  much  more  nearly  to  what  Is  called  parity. 

The  lower  House  of  Congress  pretends  to  be  fearful  about  our 
large  national  debt.  Some  of  Its  leaders  frequently  assert  thst  under 
the  present  administration  the  Federal  debt  has  been  Increased  by 
twenty-one  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
actual  Increase  Is  only  fifteen  billion.  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  proprietary  Interest  In  Government  corporations  to  the 
amount  of  six  and  one-half  billion  dollars  At  any  rate,  there  Is  no 
need  of  increasing  the  national  debt  further  In  order  to  provide  the 
increased  appropriations  suggested  above  for  W  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A. 
The  only  thing  necessary  Is  to  Increase  taxes. 

Prof  Harold  M.  Groves,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a  very 
high  authorltv,  points  out  that  if  the  United  States  adopted  the 
British  rates,  there  would  be  available  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  Is  now  collected  by  our  taxes  on  Incomes  and  Inheritances.  An 
Incidental  and  very  beneficial  effect  of  such  Increased  taxation 
would  be  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of  money  Jiaved  and  a  transfer 
of  money  to  those  who  would  spend  It. 

If  It  be  objected  that  this  proposal  would  take  from  those  who 
have  and  give  to  those  who  have  not.  the  answer  Is.  "Yes";  but  the 
taking  and  transferring  process  would  be  done  legally  and  ethically. 
not  by  crude  confiscation.  All  taxation  exemplifies  this  principle 
of  taking  from  the  "haves"  and  giving  to  the  "have  nots";  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  pay  any  taxes  receive  police  and  fire  protection 
and  other  Government  services,  to  say  nothing  of  relief  and  security 
against  starvation.  What  Is  proposed  here  Is  merely  an  extension  of 
the  fiscal  principle  involved  and  an  application  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciple which  requires  all  memliers  of  the  community  to  promote  the 
common  good  and  practice  social  Justice  according  to  their  ability 
and  opportunities.  Speaking  of  the  obligation  of  the  state  to  deal 
with  unemployment.  Pope  Plus  XI  said:  "The  wealthy  classes  must 
be  Induced  to  assume  those  burdens  without  which  human  society 
cannot  be  saved  nor  they  themselves  remain  secure." 

It  is  frequently  objected  that  pump  priming  as  exemplified  in 
public  works  has  not  been  successful,  since  we  still  have  10,000  000 
persons  unemoloyed.  This  Is  a  very  unfair  Htatement.  In  1933, 
when  the  pump  priming  t>egan.  there  were  b«aween  thirteen  aiul 
fifteen  millions  out  of  work,  as  compared  with  10.000.000  today; 
since  1932  the  national  income  has  been  lnc«rascd  by  76  percent. 
and  millions  of  Americans  have  been  saved  from  starvation  and 
utter  degradation;  moreover,  the  country  Is  richer  by  blUlons  of 
dollars  on  account  of  beneficial  public  works  and  Institutions. 
These  are  solid,  tangible  results  of  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  If  the 
opponents  of  public  spending  were  honest  and  logical,  they  would 
contend  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  should  have  fptni  nothing; 
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that  It  should  iMi^  rrtled  on  private  Indurtry.  private  investment, 
and  the  magic  of  confidence  to  net  In  motion  the  automatic  forces 
of  recovery.  Well,  all  those  methods  received  a  full  and  fair  trial 
from  the  beginning  of  1930  until  March  1933,  and  we  know  how 
they  worked.  Those  of  us  who  reject  as  futile  the  Investment  and 
confidence  methods  now  advocated  by  prtltlclans.  Industrialists. 
and  joumallBts  should  never  let  these  critics  forget  the  years 
1930-33.  We  shovild  compel  them  to  show  wherein  their  proposals 
differ  from  the  methods  which  were  tried  with  such  disastrous 
results  dtirlng  thoee  3  years — those  3  years  which  are  now  unwept, 
unhoncred,  and  unsxing.  * 

Public  works  can  prime  the  pump  In  the  sense  that  so  long  as 
they  are  cOTitlnued  they  cause  an  increase  In  private  business  and 
private  employment.  The  ratio,  I  believe.  Is  two  and  one-half  men 
employed  In  subsidiary  private  Industries  for  every  one  engaged  upon 
the  public  project.  After  the  stimulus  of  public  works  Is  withdrawn, 
however,  fnlvate  Industry  cannot  continue  at  the  pace  that  It 
has  artificially  acq\ilred.  Even  If  the  Government  were  to  put 
Into  operation  a  program  of  public  works  so  large  that  all  the 
iinemployed  found  either  public  or  private  Jobs,  private  Industry 
alone  would  not  be  able  to  continue  this  happy  condition.  Private 
indxistry  wo\ild  be  unable  to  contlnvie  with  full  operation  and  full 
employment.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  In  the  bad  distribution. 
In  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  capital  still  would  receive  more  tban 
they  could  spend  and  that  labor  would  obtain  less  than  It  would 
like  to  spend.  In  other  wor<ls.  the  industrial  pump  would  not  stay 
primed,  unless  ci4>ltal  received  less  and  labor  more  than  under 
the  present  dlstrlbutloo. 

v.   OOIfCI.U9IOIf 

I  ifaicerely  believe  that  the  methods  advocated  In  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  are  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  end  unemployment 
and  remove  this  grave  reproach  upon  our  morality  and  intelligence. 
Kven  tf  an  theae  methods  should  be  adopts,  progress  would  be 
slow  because  the  dliBexiltles  are  great.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
Is  no  alternative  but  futile  and  pitiful  wishing.  If  we  heed  the 
objections  to  our  program,  nothing  will  be  done.  If  we  adopt  this 
program,  we  shall  make  gradual  progress,  in  the  meantime  taking 
decent  care  of  the  unemployed.  The  principal  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  this  program  la  a  very  old  vice:  it  is  simply  avarice. 
Because  of  avarice,  owners  of  capital  do  not  like  the  idea  of  2-per- 
cent Interest;  becatise  of  avarice,  a  small  number  of  cattle  owuera 
in  our  Western  States  nearly  wrecked  Secretary  Hull's  reciprocal- 
trade  program:  becatise  of  avarice,  the  leaders  of  a  few  powerful 
labor  tmlons  Join  with  building  contractors  to  plunder  the  public 
and  to  render  Impossible  housing  for  the  poor;  becatiae  of  avarice, 
many  empdoyers  are  seeing  to  destroy  the  Federal  minimum-wage 
law  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  because  of  avarice  every 
group  thinks  on^  of  Its  own  miserable  little  gains  and  neglecta 
entirely  the  denumds  of  the  common  good. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14,  1940 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  tlie  misuse  of  the  Cokgkkssiohal  Rscxmu)  for  the 
spreading  of  class  prejudice  and  pro-Nazi  Ideas  through  the 
Insertion  of  altogether  too  many  pages  of  remarks  by  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Tboucxlscmi]. 

During  the  present  Congress,  up  to  today,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  has  had  420  columns,  or  210  full  pages  of 
remarks,  in  the  Ricord.  This  excessive  and  wholly  uncalled 
for  amount  of  space,  at  the  minimum  cost  of  $45  per  page  to 
the  Oovemment.  has  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  $9.400 — 
a  rather  large  sum  for  the  type  of  viewpoint  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  inserts  regularly  in  the  Ricoro. 

I  might  point  out  to  him  and  to  the  House  that  If  every 
one  of  the  435  Members  had  slmllaiiy  abused  the  extenslon- 
of-remarks  privilege — and  every  one  of  us  would  have  as 
much  right  to  do  so  as  the  gentleman,  if  we  were  so  minded — 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  would  aggregate  over  $4,000,000. 

lUyB  use  of  taxpayers'  mcmey  would  not  be  so  serious  in 
ttaelf .  if.  through  the  use  of  parliamentary  devices,  the  gentle- 
man did  not  try  to  give  the  readers  of  his  remarks  the  mis- 
leading impression  that  the  many  discourses  that  appear 
mider  his  name  were  actually  made  on  the  floor,  when  in  fact 
were  not. 


What  does  the  gentleman  do  with  all  these  so-called 
speeches  that  are  not  made  on  the  flpor  of  the  House  but  are 
Inserted  in  the  Ricohd  under  leave  to  print?  It  might  be 
interesting  to  the  House  to  have  this  question  answered. 

My  information  Is  that  the  gentleman  had  43  different 
Inserts  or  speeches  printed  in  pamphlet  form  between  Janu- 
ary 1939  and  April  24,  1940.  and  their  aggregate  may  reach 
close  to  1,000,000  copies,  and  circulated  under  the  gentle- 
man's frank  at  the  expense  of  American  taxpayers.  I  wonder 
if  he  pays  for  the  printing  of  the  speeches  or  whether  the 
expense  of  printing  is  borne  by  some  of  the  organizations  of 
questionable  loyalty  and  patriotism  for  which  he  is  fast  gain- 
ing the  reputation  of  serving  as  propagandist  and  publicity 
man  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 

COMSB    CX06K    TO    WrOBGTV  ABLM    UISRZPSXSKNTATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  the  House  forget  something  that  it  never 
should  forget,  much  less  condone,  I  wish  to  recall  that  it 
was  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Thorkelsom]  who 
had  the  audacity  to  place  in  the  Concressional  Record  under 
leave  to  print  one  of  the  most  damnable  and  amazing  docu- 
ments that  ever  found  Its  way  Into  the  records  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress. 

I  refer  to  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  signed  by  the 
late  Col.  E.  M.  House,  closest  confidant  and  adviser  of  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  throughout  the  World  War.  to  the 
Right  Honorable  David  Lloyd  Oeorge.  then  Prime  Minister 
of  England.  In  this  letter  Colonel  House  was  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  carrying  on  a  conspiracy  in  the  United  States  to 
actually  restore  the  American  Colonies  to  the  dominion  of 
the  British  Crown. 

This  monstrous  and  diabolical  alleged  secret  state  paper 
was  placed  in  the  Rkcoro  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  on 
October  11  of  last  year.  It  was,  of  course,  later  proven  to  be 
spurious.  The  signature  was  shown  to  be  a  forgery.  But 
although  the  Member  from  Montana  was  later  forced  to  admit 
that  he  had  no  proof  of  its  authenticity  when  he  placed  it  in 
the  Record  under  leave  to  print,  the  Record  reveals  that  he 
at  first  tried  his  best  to  make  It  appear  that  the  signature 
was  indeed  that  of  the  world-renowned  Col.  E.  M.  House, 
the  friend  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  When  the  document  was 
proven  false  in  every  line,  the  gentleman  from  Moniana 
finally  had  to  have  It  expimged  from  the  Record,  but  he  did 
not  do  it  very  gracefully  or  with  very  good  will,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Record  of  October  13.  1939,  page  713, 
will,  to  his  everlasting  discredit,  forever  testify: 

Mr.  Tbomasoh.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  If  thla  La  the  late  Col. 
■dward  M.  House,  of  Texas,  and  at  one  time  the  Intimate  of 
President  WlUon? 

Mr.  Thoskklsom.  That  Is  who  It  Is  supposed  to  be:  yes 

Mr  Thomason.  Supposed  to  be?  Does  the  genUeman  have  posi- 
tive Information  that  it  Is  the  same  Colonel  Hotise? 

Mr.  THouuELSoif.  What  does  the  gentleman  mean  by  positive 
iQfomiatlon? 

Mr.  Thomasok.  I  am  anxlotu  to  know  the  atithentlclty  of  this 
letter. 

Mr.  Thobxelsoh.  I  think,  if  the  gentleman  will  read  the  leUer. 
if  he  will  renew  the  things  that  happened  since  the  letter  was 
written  and  what  happened  before  the  war.  and  If  he  will  Uke 
other  things  Into  consideration.  I  think  he  will  ftnd  that  the  letter 
Is  autlientlc  In  the  manner  It  Is  written. 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  Thomason.  May  I  say  that  Colonel   House   Is  not  here  to 

defend  himself,  and  I  think  a  rank  injustice  may  have  been  done 
a  very  distinguished  citizen. 

Mr.  THoaKKLSoM.  It  la  not  a  rank  injustice.  I  do  not  care  If 
the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  came  from  Texas  or  anywhere  else. 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  Thomason.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  1b  the  genuine  slyna- 

ture  of  Colonel  Hoiise  or  not.  but  I  do  not  hesitate  for  one  minute 
In  saying  that  I  have  very  serious  doubt  about  It. 

Mr.  Thokkklson.  The  fact  remains  that  the  history  In  that  let- 
ter speaks  ior  Itself. 

Mr.  Thomason.  I  want  to  know  if  Col.  E.  M.  House  signed  this 
letter. 

Mr.  Thobkklsom.  I  did  not  see  Colonel  House  sign  the  letter,  but 
the  letter  contains  factual  history  which  proves   Itself. 

•ICKATT7KI    PROVEN    AN    OtrTRAGEOnS    rOROXBT 

Let  us  go  over  this  remarkable  forged  document  that  the 
Member  from  Montana  placed  in  the  Record  and  so  evasively 
attempted  to  defend. 
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In  the  letter,  dated  at  ''British  Consulate,  New  York  City, 
June  10,  1919."  Colonel  House  is  made  to  write  to  Premier 
Ll03^  George  that  no  stone  was  being  left  unturned  to  restore 
the  United  States  to  the  British  Crown.  POr  instance.  Colo- 
nel House  is  made  to  say: 


From  the  moment  of  my  arrival  here  It  was  evident  to  me  thut 
such  an  Anglo -American  alliance  as  would  result  in  the  return  of 
the  American  Colonies  to  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  could  be 
brought  about  only  with  the  consent  of  the  dominant  groups  of 
the  controlling  clans. 

•  •••••• 

We   are   replacing   with   the   song   America  the   sctirrllous  Star- 

Spangled  Banner,  which,  after  expurgating,  we  socially  ostracized. 
America,  which  has  the  same  air  as  Ood  Save  the  King,  is  usually 
played  and  not  sung.  so.  In  effect,  we  are  conferring  on  this  Colony 
the  Imperial  anthem. 

•  •••••• 

We  have  spread  everywhere  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  placed 
the  1,000.000  American  Boy  Scouts  under  Sir  Baden-Powell  (an 
Englishman ) . 

•  •••••• 

Members  of   the  Roosevelt    (Theodore) ,  lAmont,   and  other  first 

families  hastened  to  volunteer  for  service  under  our  Oag. 

•  •••••• 

A  number  of  distinguished  Americans.  Including  President  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  Presidential  son-m-law.  have  all  been  very 
helpfiU,  and  all  the  official  family,  male  and  female,  have  been 
sealous,  even  where  they  have  proved  expensive. 

•  •••••• 

We  are  at  present  engaged  In  a  campaign  to  Americanize  the 
schools  to  make  obedient  loyal  little  Britons  out  of  the  undisciplined 
native  young. 

•  •••••• 

With  the  active  cooperation  of  the  adrntolstration.  our  "Ameri- 
can" defense  societies,  security  leagues,  protective  asaociatlons,  and 
Other  extralegal  bodies  enabled  us  to  terrorize,  sterilize,  and  stand- 
ardise— In  a  word.  "AmerlcanlBe" — ^the  minds  of  the  people  and 
their  legislators,  so  that  their  conduct,  and  even  their  thoughu. 
conformed  scrupiilously  to  the  oommoa  pattern  we  had  laid  down 
for  them.  -. 

•  •••••• 

But  I  cannot  let  pass  this  opportimlty  to  record  ovir  appreciation 

of  the  Innumerable  ways  in  which  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Oompers  has 
been  demonstrated.  He  checkmated  strikes  •  •  •  he  con- 
trolled the  labor  press  *  *  *  he  has  made  organized  labor  here 
more  Imperial  than  Is  labor  In  England. 

•  •••••• 

British  bom  and  trained  prelates,  divines,  and  pastors  have  been 
provided  as  popular  preachers  here  In  many  of  the  leading  churches. 

We  are  arranging  to  augment  the  ntunber  of  Brltl-ih  professors 
In  the  various  theological  seminaries  hfcre. 

Within  6  days  after  the  insertion  of  the  humbug  and  fake 
dociunent  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  it  had  been  thor- 
oughly discredited  and  exposed  as  pure  and  imadulterated 
forgery.  On  October  18  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
ThomasohI  placed  in  the  record  a  letter  signed  by  Prances  B. 
Denton,  who  had  been  for  45  years  Colonel  House's  confiden- 
tial secretary,  in  which  she  stated: 

I  can  testify  and  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so  at  any  time  that  the 
letter  was  never  dictated  by  Colonel  Bouse,  never  signed  by  Colonel 
House,  never  authorized  by  Colonel  Bouse,  and  U  entirely  and 
altogether  spurious,  purporting  as  It  does  to  be  a  letter  of  Colonel 
House. 

But  the  fictitious  and  forged  letter  had  been  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  therefore  broadcast  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  damage  had  been  done,  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana,  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and  distinguished  and 
patriotic  American  citizen.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  now  we  ask 
the  gentleman  exactly  what  he  intends  to  insert  when  he  re- 
quests permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rkcord? 

BPSBCR    or   JOHN   A.   MABTIN    SnU.   mfTMBrtrD 

On  October  20.  1939.  the  late  Representative  from  Colorado. 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Martin,  took  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  delivered  a  castigation  of  the  Member  from  Montana 
unlike  anything  that  had  over  been  heard  in  this  Hall.  Said 
he,  in  part,  on  that  memoraMe  occasion: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  with  the  utmost  amazement  the  curious 
dociunent  inserted  to  the  daUy  Congbbkional  Rbcobd  of  October  11 
by  the  Member  from  Montana  |Mr.  Thobkzlson].  It  must  be  the 
most  scurrUous,  the  most  reprehensible,  the  most  un-American 
document  ever  printed  within  the  two  covers  of  the  Congrebstowal 
Racow)      It  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  a  mlud  poisoned 
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against  America  and  all  its  leaders  and  an  Its  activities,  and  it 
could  be  credited  by  no  man  with  stifflclent  knowledge  and  InteUl- 
gence  to  occupy  a  seat  In  the  American  Congress,  no  matter  by  what 
fortuitous  chance  of  politics  elected. 

I  have  read  but  one  dociunent  In  my  lifetime  which  could  com- 
pare with  It  In  the  Impress  of  falsity,  of  spurlousness  on  every  page. 
In  every  paragraph.  In  every  sentence.  In  every  Une — the  most 
damnable  tissue  of  falsehood  the  human  mind  could  conceive. 
The  other  dociunent  was  an  alleged  oath  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, so  manifestly  absurd,  so  patently  a  malicious  concoction, 
that  to  read  It  was  to  refute  It.  But,  no  doubt,  when  the  occasion 
serves  It  will  bob  up  again  as  it  has  In  the  past  to  Inflame  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant  and  credulous  against  a  great  patriotic  American 
organization  which  distinguished  itself  In  the  servloe  of  soldiers 
of  all  creeds  In  the  World  War. 

Withdrawing  such  a  defamatory  and  injurious  document  from  the 
permanent  Record  does  not  suffice  What  Is  written  Is  written. 
It  has  been  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  In  the  dally  Rbcokd. 
Its  sponsor  should  be  dealt  with  In  such  a  manner  as  to  visit  the 
official  condemnation  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  him 
and  it.  not  simply  withdrawing  it  at  his  request,  whUe  still  stand- 
ing on  his  avowal  of  Its  truth. 

I  want  to  mention  some  of  the  Illustrious  American  names  and 
American  institutions  besmirched  in  this  aUeged  proposal  of  a  dis- 
tinguished American  to  make  this  great  Nation  again  a  vassal  of 
the  British  Crown,  which  Is  the  whole  purport  of  tl^e  doctunent: 

Woodrow  Wilson,  former  President  of  the  United  States:  William 
H.  Taft.  former  President  and  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States:  the  entire  family  of  former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt; 
former  Attorney  General  George  W.  Wlckersham:  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing,  commander  In  chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
In  the  World  War,  contemptuously  referred  to  as  "Sir"  John 
Pershing:  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss  and  Gen.  Peyton  March,  distinguished 
American  generals  of  the  World  War,  referred  to  as  "Sir"  Tasker 
Bliss  and  "Sir"  Peyton  March;  William  Sims,  distinguished  admiral 
of  the  American  Navy,  listed  as  "Sir"  WlUlam  Sims;  Samuel 
Oompers,  founder  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  repeatedly 
referred  to  as  a  most  effective  tool  of  the  British  Oovenunent  in 
lining  up  labor  for  the  proposed  colonization  of  America;  Ellhu  Boot. 
distinguished  lawyer  and  outstanding  American;  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  and  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia,  alleged 
propagandists  of  British  treason  In  America;  Senator  King;  Frank- 
Un  K.  Lane,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  WUliam  B.  Wilson,  first 
Secretary  of  Labor:  Alfred  Noyes,  for  40  years  head  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  owner  of  the  Washington  Star;  Frederic  Wile,  dlstto- 
gulshed  writer;  James  M.  Beck.  a<  former  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  J.  Plerpont  Morgan,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Cleveland  Dodge,  John  Wanamaker,  and  numerous  other 
leaders  of  American  education.  Journalism,  finance,  industry,  and 
public  life:  too  many  to  mention. 

No  American  Institution  Is  spared — the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Boy  Scout  movement,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
and  many  other  educational  and  civic  and  religious  and  charitable 
bodies  are  smeared  with  treasonable  activities  In  this  Infamous  docu- 
ment. A  painstaking  effort  to  besmirch  Is  obvious  in  every  line.  Its 
slime  spreads  with  every  paragraph  It  leaves  nothing  American 
untouched  or  undeflled.  America's  iUustrlous  dead  are  held  up  to 
the  scorn  and  contumely  of  all  patriotic  Americans. 

No:  merely  expunging  such  a  document  from  the  permanent 
Rbcoko  will  not  undo  the  wrong  or  meet  the  ends  of  Justice.  It 
reaches  out  beyond  the  confines  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  an 
alleged  expose  involving  our  relations  with  all  of  Latin  America  and 
with  countries  of  Europe.  It  seeks  to  array  the  world  against  the 
United  States  as  a  venal  tool  of  Brltam.  Do  not  tell  me  that  any 
man  In  his  right  senses  could  have  considered  this  an  authentic 
doctunect  or  could  have  sponsored  Its  publication  In  the  Conous- 
■lONAL  Rbcobd  unless  he  was  thoroughly  satvirated  with  the  ran- 
corous mind  of  its  author  and  shared  his  hatreds. 

This  righteous  indictment,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  word  of  It 
true,  every  word  of  it  Justified,  uttered  by  one  of  the  best 
and  truest  Americans  that  ever  occupied  a  seat  in  this  his- 
toric Chamber,  coming  back  now  as  It  does  like  an  accusing 
voice  from  the  grave,  should  become  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  throw  off,  evade,  or  escape  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life. 

Hrrucaxsic  icnsr  nxvxh  bs  naif  tttko  to  ovTAnc  a  rooTHOLO  hsu 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  is  the  last  time  that  I 
will  have  to  dignify  by  an  smswer  the  scurrilous  insertions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  TRCRKELSOifl,  carrying 
the  mouthlngs  of  Pelley.  Mayne,  True,  Wilson,  McWilllams. 
Trevor,  et  al.,  professicmal  pall  viliflers,  poison-pen  Nazi 
publicists,  and  defamers  who  for  months  have  been  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  the  Hitler-Nazi  regime  in  this  country  as 
has  been  done  in  Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  £)anzlg,  the  Polish 
Corridor,  Poland.  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland,  Luxemburg, 
and  Belgium,  all  to  create  resentment  against  the  democratio 
countries  of  Europe. 
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Hitler's  methods  In  all  those  countries  were  against  every 
principle  of  decency,  justice,  and  fair  play.  He  resorted  to 
every  possible  foul  means,  even  to  the  bribing  of  citizens  to 
betray  their  own  countries  and  permit  their  invasion  and 
destruction  by  German  troops.  Every  one  of  the  countries 
that  he  destroyed  had  leaned  backward  to  be  neutral.  They 
all  had  peace  pacts  or  treaties  with  Germany  which  Hitler 
had  assured  them  guaranteed  their  peace  and  safety.  If 
Hitler  wins  this  war.  which  God  forbid,  no  remaining  free 
and  independent  country  can  ever  feel  safe.  Any  treaty  with 
him  would  not  be  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on. 

Months  ago  on  this  floor  I  directed  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  alleged  embezzlement  on  the  part  of  high  German 
oflacials.  among  whom  were  Goering,  Hess,  and  others.  I 
stated  then  their  explanation  that  these  moneys  were  ob- 
tained for  propaganda  purposes,  was  not  more  than  half 
true;  that  what  they  really  used  the  money  for  was  to  bribe 
and  pay  men  to  turn  traitors  to  their  own  homeland. 

They  connivingly  charged  real  patriotic  organizations  and 
patriotic  men  and  women  with  communism  to  detract  atten- 
tion from  their  own  subversize  pro-Nazi  activities.  Their 
continuous  attacks  upon  the  international  Jew  and  Jews  in 
general  shrewdly  and  unscrupulously  is  being  used  to  a  far- 
reaching  extent  because  so  far  they  have  been  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  Silver  Shirts,  the 
unchristian  front,  and  professional  poison-pen  slingers  like 
Pelley.  Mayne.  McWilliams.  and  others.  Unfortunately,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  the  cooperation  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Thorkelson ]  has  been  enlisted.  He  has  filled  the  Con- 
gressional Record  with  their  lying  accusations  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  gentleman  in  the  Chamber  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  has  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  a  continuation  of 
such  questionable  practices  In  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  familiarize  those  who  might,  due  to  lack 
of  information  and  knowledge.  kno«r  the  source  from  whence 
these  articles  emanate.  I  have  set  forth  to  what  extent  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  been  duped  and  used  by  these 
forces,  because  I  cannot  believe  that  these  statements  which 
he  inserted  were  believed  by  him. 

Hm.K*  VIOLATKS   ALL  RULES   OF  CTVtLIZeD   WARFARE 

Press  reports  in  the  last  few  days  disclose  that  the  Nazis 

have  painted  Dutch  flags  on  their  ships,  that  they  have 
dressed  their  parachute  troops  in  Dutch  uniforms  or  dis- 
giiised  them  as  peasants,  even  as  women,  while  still  others 
have  been  found  in  the  garb  of  friendly  Nazi-Hollanders.  I 
have  never  read  of  an  instance  in  history  when  even  the 
barbarians  of  old  stooped  so  low  in  their  warfare  against  an 
enemy.  Hitler  certainly  has  set  a  brand  new  code  of  "civ- 
ilized" warfare.  For  instance,  in  the  past  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  one  nation  to  flght  another  only  if  it  is  at  war 
with  the  other.  But  Hitler,  imder  his  code,  invades  and  de- 
stroys other  nations,  all  of  them  his  best  neighbors,  whether 
he  is  at  war  with  them  or  not;  nations.  In  fact,  with  which 
his  own  were  enjojring  perfect  peace.  In  the  effete  and  hu- 
mane past,  even  in  declared  and  Justified  warfare,  it  has 
been  held  but  humane  and  civilized  for  armed  soldiers  to 
confine  themselves  to  killing  enemy  armed  soldiers  only.  But 
under  the  Hitler  code  it  is  much  different.  He  has  his  sol- 
diers kill  not  only  other  soldiers  with  whom  he  is  not  at  war, 
but  goes  a  step  further  and  has  them  blitzkrieg  and  bomb 
civilians  and  takes  in  women  and  children  as  well.  No  one 
will  ever  know  how  many  women  and  children  and  babies 
have  died  already  in  this  war.  to  say  nothing  of  the  thou- 
sands that  have  had  their  legs  and  arms  blasted  off,  and 
their  eyes  shot  out. 

It  is  in  the  fear  tliat  the  barrage  of  subversive  propaganda 
that  preceded  and  prepared  the  ground  for  the  hideous  de- 
structive practices  now  existing  in  the  European  countries, 
that  I  am  prompted  to  point  out  that  the  subject  matter  con- 
tained In  the  extension  of  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  carry  the  self -same  type  of  propaganda  that  Hitler 
used  in  Europe.  Pray  God  that  it  does  not  have  the  same 
effect. 


SUBVEiaiVE      PROPAGANDA      IS      AT      HIGHEST      FTOOD      EVER      KNOWN      IN 

TTNrTED    STATES 

Within  the  last  few  days  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
several  extensions  of  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
which  will  certainly  have  the  effect  of  creating  fear  and 
racial  prejudice.  Many  of  these  statements  or  inserts  ap- 
pear to  be  a  deliberate  effort  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  a  fear  of  Communistic  activities.  To  me 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  the 
activities  of  representatives  of  Nazi  and  subversive  organi- 
zations who  arc.  as  I  have  stated,  shrewdly  and  connlvinr:ly 
utilizing  the  Congressional  Record  not  only  to  create  prej- 
udice but,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  injurmg  and  weakening 
organized  labor. 

I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  many  of  these  articles 
were  written  or  Inspired  by  Messrs.  Pelley.  Mayne.  Steel,  and 
their  kind,  who  are  highly  paid  and  employed  for  their 
propaganda  ingenuity  by  subversive  organizations.  If  the 
American  public  were  aware  that  some  of  these  men  have 
been  convicted  for  conspiracy,  and  that  others  are  on  trial 
in  New  York  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  very  little  credence  would  be  given  to  the  half- 
truths  and  lies  emanating  from  their  pens.  But.  unfor- 
tunately, there  are  many  well-meaning  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  who  do  not  know  that  most  of  their 
attacks  are  untrue  and  without  foundation.  When  I  work?d 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  first  resolution  to  mvestigate 
these  subversive  organizations  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
McCoRMACK],  and  which  committee  did  a  fine  service,  and, 
later  on.  when  I  voted  for  the  authorization  of  the  Dies 
committee  and  large  simis  for  its  continuation,  totaling 
$200,000.  I  was  In  hopes  that  such  investigation  would  pene- 
trate the  activities  of  all  organizations  guilty  of  subversive 
and  un-American  activities.  But,  unfortunately,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dies]  only  superficially  investigated 
the  dangerous  groups  and  devoted  himself  principally  to 
attacking  and  investigating  Government  employees  and  la- 
bor organizations.  He  has  missed  a  great  opportunity  to 
render  a  real  service  to  America.  He  has  failed  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Congress  to  investigate  the  real  culprits 
working  against  American  institutions,  namely,  the  bunds, 
Silver  Shirts,  and  imchristian  front. 

It  was  the  work  of  the  local  authorities  In  Chicago  that 
brought  about  the  indictment  and  conviction  of  the  persons 
who  were  charged  with  conspiracy.  Again,  in  New  York,  it 
was  the  action  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  under 
the  leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  that  brought  about 
indictments  of  persons  charged  with  conspiracy.  It  was 
only  a  few  days  ago  that  Mr.  Hoover's  achievements  were 
applauded  in  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  the  men 
on  trial,  but  those  who  in  any  way  aided  them,  should  be 
charged  with  treason,  because  evidence  has  already  been 
produced  to  prove  unmistakably  their  possession  of  guns, 
ammunition,  and  violent  plans  to  overthrow  our  form  of 
government. 

GREATEST  DANGER   TO   UNTTED   STATES    IS   PROM    WTTHIN 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  vile  machinations  of  the  Silver 
Shirts  and  other  organizations  came  to  light.  But  the  lead- 
ers, officers,  writers,  and  publicists  of  these  organizations, 
shrewdly  and  designedly,  in  order  to  minimize  their  trea- 
sonable acts,  imerrlngly  write  about  the  alleged  dangers  of 
communism  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  on  the  other,  with 
malicious  and  deliberately  false  statements,  vilify  and  charge 
the  Jewish  people  in  one  breath  with  controlling  the  capital 
of  the  Nation  and  then  in  the  next  breath  charge  them  with 
being  the  agents  of  Stalin  and  communism.  The  sole  ob- 
ject of  all  this  hocus-pocus  propaganda  is  in  my  opinion  to 
camouflage  their  own  questionable  and  im-Amerlcan 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  tolerant,  sane,  and  intelligent 
persons  are  not  led  astray  by  this  loathesome  propaganda, 
but  there  are  many  uninformed  or  misinformed  who  are  not 


familiar  with  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  conniving  and 
shrewd  conspirators  and  thus  are  led  to  believe  them.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  some  Members  of  Congress,  who  take 
the  following  oath — 

I  do  solemnly  swpar  (or  affirm)  that  I  wUl  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  I  take  thU  obllgaUon  freely,  without  any  mental  reser- 
vation or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  ofllce  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter — 

Seem  to  fail  to  realize  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  House  and 
their  responsibility  to  the  country. 

K  there  is  any  danger  to  our  country  from  within,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  comes  from  those  repulsive  forces  that  I  have 
mentioned  and  those  misguided  Nazi  followers  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  accomplish  here,  evidently,  the  same  frightful 
results  brought  about  by  traitors  and  Nazi  propagandists 
in  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Finland,  Norway,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  vividly  pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day  that  what  is 
being  done  to  European  countries  may  t>e  done  to  the  United 
States  before  long.  I  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  no  degree 
of  treachery  will  ever  succeed  In  undermining  the  patriotism 
of  our  citizens.  Contemplating  the  horrible  disclosures  of 
the  methods  of  Intrigue  and  espionage  employed  by  the  Nazis 
In  the  taking  of  the  small,  peace-loving  countries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  my  fervent 
prayer  and  hope  that  our  citizenry  will  awake  to  the  dangers 
of  the  pro-Nazi  propagandists  who  sre  now  and  have  been 
for  some  time  seeking  to  create  discontent  among  our  own 
people.  To  our  younger  generation  do  I  especially  appeal 
to  ever  be  on  the  alert  and  guard  against  such  false  and  un- 
American  propaganda. 

AN  ANSWER  PROM  THE  NONSBCTARIAN  ANTI-NAZI  LKACX7X 

In  view  of  the  many  misstatements  not  founded  on  fact 
inserted  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Thorkxlson),  In  answer  to  the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi 
League.  I  have  been  requested  to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  letter 
to  disprove  his  statements  and.  at  the  same  time,  set  forth 
certain  of  his  activities  and  apparent  connections  with  the 
real  subversive  organizations  which  he  has  addressed  in  New 
York  City,  and  cooperation  with  various  men  who  are  gen- 
erally known  for  their  reckless  charges  against  the  Jewish 
people  under  the  cloak  of  branding  them  with  communism. 
The  letter,  in  part,  follows: 

On  May  6.  1940,  Congressman  Thorkelson  attempted  to  reply  to 
the  speech  of  Congreseman  Sabath  (nutde  May  2.  1940).  in  which 
Mr.  S.ABATH  cited  the  answer  of  the  Nonsectarian  Antl-Nazl  League 
to    Champion    Human    Rights    to    Mr.    Thorkelson's    scurrilous 

attacks. 

The  word  "reply"  and  not  "answer"  is  used  advisedly,  for  In  the 
11  Va  columns  of  the  Congressional  Rbcokd  his  diatribe  consumes, 
he  mentions  the  league  only  In  passing;  he  just  mentlon.s.  but 
does  not  answer  a  few  of  the  many  arguments  advanced  against 
him.  and  he  devotes  most  of  hU  time  and  space  to  a  vitriolic, 
almost  hysterical,  attack  on  the  Jews  of  Russia,  Hungary.  Germany, 
and  the  United  SUtes;  attacking  also  the  Catholic  Committee  for 
Human  Rights. 

We  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  subversive  activities  of  Nazl- 
Insplred  persons  and  organizations  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
interested  mainly  In  those  parts  of  his  speech  which  deal  with  the 
Nonsectarian  Antl-Niizl  League  and  Its  activities.  We  will,  there- 
fore, answer  those  parts  of  his  speech  first. 

In  every  court  of  Justice,  before  a  Judge  or  Jxiry  can  evaluate  the 
evidence  attested  to  by  a  witness,  his  reputation  for  veracity  or 
prevarlcaUon  (to  use  a  resp)ectable  word  for  lying)  must  be 
ebtabllshed. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule  In  our  case. 

Mr.  Thorkelson  states: 

•"The  genUeman  from  Illinois  next  Inserted  over  two  columns 
of  names  of  persona  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the  sponsors 
cf  a  paper  called  the  Vole*  for  Human  Rights.  This  appears 
Impressive.  The  writer,  however,  forgot  to  state  that  many  of 
these  sponsors  have  withdrawn  their  names  because  they  foiuid 
the  Voice  was  edited  by  Jews  who  did  not  express  the  viewpoints 
of  the  sponsors,  and  for  that  reason  these  sponsors  compeUed  the 
editor  to  make  this  retraction  in  the  issue  of  AprU  1940." 

What  are  the  facts? 

The  editor  of  the  Voice  is  Dr.  Bnanuel  Chapman,  a  Catholic 
and  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Graduate  School  o<  Education 
of  Pordham  University,  and  there  Is  not  a  single  Jew  among  the 
men  bers  of  the  CathoUc  Committee  tar  Human  Rights. 


To  substantiate  his  claim  that  many  sponsors  of  the  Oathollo 
committee  have  withdrawn  because  they  found  the  Voice  edited 
by  Jews.  Mr.  Thorkklson  prints  13  lettere,  apparently  hoping 
that  no  one  will  read  them  and  that  everyone  wlU  accept  hla  word 
for  the  statement  that: 

"It  should  be  clear  after  reading  these  letters  that  the  persons 
named  as  sponsors  for  this  publication  are  not  In  accord  with  the 
views  expressed  In  it,  and  this  is  perfectly  proper  and  right,  u  there 
Is  no  relationship  between  Christianity  and  Judaism." 

But.  if  you  do  read  these  letters,  you  find  that  not  In  a  single  one 
of  them  Is  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  correspondent  withdraws 
because  he  found  the  Voice  was  edited  by  Jews,  nor  on  account 
of  finding  that  there  Is  no  relationship  between  Chrtstianlty  and 
Judaism  For  lack  of  a  more  sulUble  designation  we  wUl  call  It 
a  pure  misrepresentation. 

In  answer  to  our  Inquiry,  addressed  to  the  Voice,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  reply: 

"In  response  to  your  inquiry  the  Voice  Is  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Catholics  for  Human  Rights,  whose  membership  Includes 
more  than  300  prominent  American  Catholics,  both  clerical  and 
lay.  all  opposed,  naturally,  to  antl-Semltlsm.  antl-CathoUcism,  and 
all  other  forms  of  racial  and  religious  bigotry. 

"The  Voice  for  Human  Rights  Is  the  ofBclal  organ  of  the  commit- 
tee." and  Its  editorial  board  of  seven  consists  of  four  priests  and 
three  Catholic  laymen. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"EifANDAL  Chapman. 
"Per  T.  DirNUtAVT." 

We  submit,  gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  barefaced  "statements."  by 
Mr.  Thorkelson.  how  much  credence  should  be  given  to  any  other 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

The  first  relevant  remark  concerning  the  Non-Sectarian  Antl-Nazl 
League,  which  Mr.  Thorkelson  makes  In  thla  latest  outburst,  la  in 
connection  with  his  pet  aversion — communism.  In  his  previous 
three  attacks  on  the  league.  Mr.  Thorkelson  accused  this  organi- 
zation of  being  communistic.  We  quoted  in  full  the  resolution 
(unanimously  adopted  by  300  delegates  representing  150  affiliated 
organizations  of  the  Non-Sectarian  Antl-Nazl  League)  In  which  the 
(Communists  are  roundly  condemned  as  "blood  brothers"  of  the 
Nazis  and  common  enemies  of  our  democracy. 

Of  late  then  baa  been  a  tendency  among  the  leaders  of  the  bund. 
Christian  MoblUzers  and  similar  organizations  preaching  foreign 
"Isms  •  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  hood  of  the  K.  K.  K.  Their  own 
Ideas  of  totalitarianism,  Hltlerlsm,  nazl-lsm.  etc.,  are  so  palpable, 
un-American,  that  even  your  assurance  on  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  that  the  Governments  of  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Italy  are  pure  democracies,  cannot  cover  the  nature  of  their  propa- 
ganda. These  subversive  groups  have  therefore  attempted  to  mask 
their  activities  by  joining  the  Klan  as  the  organization  whose 
claim  of  being  native  American,  no  one  can  dispute.  We  have  proof 
that  the  German- American  Bund  offered  thousands  of  Its  members 
to  organizers  of  the  Klan  and  on  several  occasions  It  was  published 
and  never  denied  that  the  leader  of  the  Christian  MobUlzers  went 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  either  applied  for  membership  or  actually 
Joined  the  Klan.  That  Klan  cartoon,  Mr.  Thorkelson,  was  to 
show  the  trend  of  the  subversive  un-American  organizations  to 
hide  themselves  under  the  hood  and  nightgown  of  the  Klan.  Maf 
we  take  this  opportvmlty  of  notifying  yoxur  friends,  through  you. 
that  their  efforts  to  Join  the  Klan  will  not  succeed.  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  officials  of  the  Klan.  at  least  In  the  Eastern  SUtea, 
consider  the  Nazi  Bund,  Christian  MobUlzers,  and  Christian  front, 
as  foreign  agents,  preaching  an  alien  doctrine  Inimical  to  our 
form  of  Government  and.  for  the  time  being,  want  none  of  them. 
You  may  save  your  friends  ?  lot  of  trouble  and  heartaches  by 
transmitting  this  message  to  them. 

In  another  of  Mr.  Thorkelsons  arguments  against  the  league,  he 
quotes  from  our  answer: 

"Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  native  Fascist 
groups,  masquerading  under  patriotic  or  Christian  names,  are  Nazl- 
Insplred  or  Nazl-contrlved.  Permit  us  to  bring  to  your  attention 
excerpts  from  reports  of  their  meetings." 

And  then  adds: 

"The  letter  then  goes  on  and  quotes  from  reports  of  the  meetings 
of  various  organizations  In  which  (neither?)  I  nor  anyone  else  has 
particular  Interest.  The  purpose  of  these  quotations,  however,  la 
clear,  for  the  writer  of  the  letter  by  Implication  attempU  to 
slander  me." 

If  this  statement  means  anything.  It  means  that  Mr.  Thorkzlsom 
denies  any  special  Interest  In  such  organizations  as  the  Christian 
MobUlzers. 

Now.  let's  look  at  the  record,  and  In  this  case  It  Is  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  same  date.  Appendix,  page  2707,  In  which 
Mr  Thorkelson  prints  his  speech  before  the  Christian  MobUlzers, 
delivered  on  March  6,  1940,  In  New  York. 

He  quotes: 

"Mr  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  am  pleased  to  be  her« 
tonight  on  the  Invitation  of  Mr  McWUUams.  whom  I  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  In  Washington.  •  •  •  Mr.  McWUllams, 
from  my  observation.  Is  one  of  those  stanch  Americans  who  believe, 
in  the  principles  of  this  Republic,  and  It  Is  those  principles,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  abused,  that  I  shall  discuss  here  tonight." 

And  do  you  know  what  Mr.  McWiUiams'  principles  of  American* 
Ism  are.  Mr.  Thorkelson? 
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In  our  answer  of  May  a  we  quoted  some  of  the  statements  made 
by  Mr   McWUllains.    Let  ua  refresn  your  memory: 

On  March  12,  1939,  this  "patriot"  stated  at  a  naeetlng  In  the 
Iroquois  Hotel,  New  York:  "We  must  hate,  we  mtist  arouse  the 
people,  we  must  arouse  the  youth." 

Do  you  agree  with  that  Mr.  THO«Kn-aoN? 

At  a  meeting  In  Rtdgewood  March  28.  1940.  McWlUlams  an- 
nounced he  was  forming  extermination  squads  to  exterminate  Jews 
when  "the  day"  Eurlves.  (Isn't  this  similar  to  the  German  "Der 
Tag"?)     Do  you  agree  with  that.  Mr.  Thorxelson? 

On  October  16.  1939.  at  a  Mobllizer  meetmg.  McWlUlams  called 
our  President  "a  murderous  traitor."     Do  you  agree  with  that.  Mr. 

At  a  Mobllizer  meeting  held  at  Ebllng's  Casino  on  October  23. 
1939.  McWlUlams  said  that  "Mr.  Hitler  Is  the  emancipator  of  man- 
kind and  that  we  need  Hitler  over  here  to  clean  things  up."  Do 
you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Thorkixson? 

On  October  30,  1939,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Christian  McblUzers, 
McWlUlams  said: 

"It  might  be  a  good  Idea  for  the  Mobillzers  to  take  bedsheets 
and  parade,  carrying  shotgijns  under  the  sheets  " 

Do  you  agree  with  that  principle  of  Americanism.  Mr.  Thorkel- 

80N? 

At  a  meetUag  held  at  New  Ridgewood  HaU.  Brooklyn,  April  4.  1940. 
McWlUlams  said: 

"I  am  forming  squads  composed  of  the  toughest  elements  I  can 
find  to  hold  meetings  !n  Jewish  districts  and  cause  fights." 

Do  you  agree  with  this  policy.  Mr,  Thorkfi-son? 

On  November  29.  1939.  at  a  bund  meeting  in  Ebling's  Casino, 
Mr  McWlUlams  said  that  he  was  ready  to  punch  anyone  in  the  nose 
who  said  that  there  was  anything  like  one  good  Jew.  Do  you  agree 
with  that.  Mr.  Thorkelson? 

In  your  own  statement  on  page  5630  In  the  Concrissional  Record 
of  May  6.  1940.  you  state: 

"I  realize  that  there  are  many  Jews  in  the  United  States  who  are 
not  Internationalists  and  who  are  looked  upon  as  being  ordinary, 
plain  American  citizens." 

May  we  apply  for  the  position  of  referee  when  McWillianT?  criti- 
cizes you  for  stating  there  (ire  many  good  Jews  In  the  United  States? 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  one  of  your  arguments  of  why  the 
Non-Sectarian  Antl-Nazl  League  needs  Its  own  Investigation  com- 
mittee We  might  not  have  known  of  these  facts  mentioned  above 
and  accepted  your  statements  on  their  face  value  were  It  not  for 
our  investigation  department  getting  full  reports  of  these  sayings 
and  doings  of  your  so-called  patriotic  friends. 

You  state: 

"I  don't  know  of  another  group  that  employs  Its  own  Intelligence 
■ervlce  and  that  conducts  special  courts  for  its  own  people.  Ameri- 
cans are  satisfied  with  otir  system  of  courts,  so  why  should  not  the 
proponent*  of  the  Non-Sectarian  Antl-Nazl  League  be  also?" 

This  is  a  pure  fabrication  or  a  delusion  on  your  part.  Where 
have  you  seen,  heard,  or  found  out  that  the  Non-Sectarian  Antl- 
Nazl  League  has  Its  own  courts? 

In  the  report  of  the  McCormack  committee  to  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress  concerning  the  Nazi  activities  In  the  United  States,  he 
mentions  that  the  Nazis  maintain  their  "Uschla."  a  secret  tribunal 
to  try  those  Oermans  In  the  United  States  who  do  not  submit  to 

Nazi  domination. 

Are  these  antl-Semltlc  outbursts  placed  by  you  In  the  Rbcord 
■o  that  the  people  for  whom  you  are  acting  can  quote  them  and 
distribute  them  without  themselves  t>elng  legally  responsible  for 
the  libelous  statements  contained  In  them? 

In  Its  issue  of  May  6.  1940.  Social  Justice  magazine  writes: 

"The  Non-Sectarian  Antl-Nazl  League  to  Champion  Human  Rights 
Is  an  (HTganizatlon  of  Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers 
who  seek  to  discredit  Father  Coughlin  and  other  real  Americans 
opposed  to  communism. 

"That  was  the  assertion  made  recently  In  the  Hotiae  by  Repre- 
•entatlve  Jacob  Thoekelson.  of  Montana  " 

If  this  statement  would  be  written  In  the  name  of  Social  Justice. 
they  might  be  legally  responsible  for  calling  the  anti-Nazi  league 
and  Its  members  Conununlsts.  But  the  assertion  that  this  was 
Stated  by  you  In  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the  shield  behind 
which  they  hide  themselves. 

Is  this  the  purpose  of  inserting  your  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record? 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Congressman  Bloom,  of  New  York: 

"Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  he  never  heard  of 
a  Jew  apiwovlng  of  his  own  faith?" 

Mr.  Thohkelsom  answers: 

"I  said  I  never  heard  a  Jewish  group  proclaim  its  own  faith." 

How  truthful  thla  Is  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thorkelson  himself,  on  April  11,  quoted  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  and  the  final  B'rlth.  all 
organizations  fighting  subversive  activities  In  the  United  States, 
all  of  them  proclaiming  that  they  are  Jewish  groups. 

And  has  the  gentleman  from  Montana  heard  of  the  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  and  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  which  gave 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  committees  helping  Christian 
refugees,  victims  of  Nazi  Germany,  and  had  but  recently  given 
$250,000  for  Catholic  and  Protestant  refugees?  Has  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  ever  heard  about  the  Jewish  federations  and  the 
Jewish  welfare  boards  all  over  the  United  States? 


How  does  this  tally  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Thorkelson:  T 
have  never  yet  heard  a  Jewish  group  proclaim  Its  own  faith?" 
Have  you  no  respect  for  the  meaning  of  words? 

NoN -Sectarian  Antt-Nazi  Leacxtx 
to  Champion  Human  Rights. 


The  Maine  National  Guard 
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HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  May  15.  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    RALPH  O.  BREWSTER,  OF  MAINE 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  portion  of  my 
speech  at  the  recognition  dinner  of  Bangor  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  honor  of  Maine  National  Guard  at  Bangor  House. 
Thursday,  March  28,  1940: 

As  recruiting  cfRcer  for  the  Third  Infantry  of  the  Maine  Na- 
tional Guard  during  the  World  War  and  as  Its  first  regimental 
adjutant  under  Col  Harry  N.  Blgelow.  I  have  always  been  pro- 
foundly appreciative  of  the  seU-sacrlflrlng  service  rendered  by 
members  of  the  National  Guard  In  war  and  peace. 

The  old  Third  Infantry  was  highly  honored  when  It  was  per- 
mitted to  take  over  the  designation  and  t)ccome  custodian  of  the 
great  traditions  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  Infantry  Trans- 
ferring later  to  the  Field  Artillery,  I  learned  a  little  of  the  old- 
time  rivalry  between  the  different  arms  cf  our  defense 

A  visit  to  Plattsburg  last  summer  to  observe  the  modem  style 
In  Infantry  equipment  with  a  gas  mask,  an  automatic  rifle,  a  baby 
tank,  and  a  portable  radio  receiving  set  thrown  in  for  good  mea.s- 
ure  leaves  one  somewhat  aghast. 

The  old  argument  between  the  different  arms  of  the  service 
as  to  which  really  counts  the  most  begins  to  disappear  as  all 
branches  become  Increasingly  mechanized. 

Mechanically  minded  youth  are  more  and  more  required,  and 
we  may  proudly  recall  the  verdict  of  Henry  Ford  that  New  England 
was  the  greatest  reservoir  of  mechanical  talent  the  world  had  ever 
known. 

The  simple  requirements  of  an  assembly  line  do  not  sufflce  when 
a  modern  army  is  on  the  march. 

Then  a  Yankee  tinker  Is  Imperatively  required  Finland  and 
Russia  have  Just  revealed  this  difference  in  riKjst  Impressive  style. 

In  the  machine  shops  of  America  will  be  trained  the  bojrs  who 
In  the  future  will  be  the  backbone  of  otir  defense  on  land  and 
sea  and  above  all  in  the  air 

The  Bangor  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  this  recognition  dinner  for  the  unselfish  and  patriotic  service 
rendered  by  the  members  of  the  National  Guard  in  Maine.  Civic 
bodies  everywhere  may  well  make  such  an  observance  an  annual 
event. 

Loyalty  to  our  country  and  its  Institutions  Is  the  dominating 
motive  m  the  sacrlflce  of  the  boys  who  give  so  generously  of  their 
time  to  be  prepared  to  serve  their  country  or  their  community 
in  any  period  of  emergency 


Let    Us    Be    Pro-American    and    Keep    the    United 
States  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    MARTIN  L    SWEENEY.  OP  OHIO 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up,  Saturday,  May 
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11. 1940.  on  the  subject  Let  Us  Be  Pro- American  and  Keep  the 
United  States  Out  of  War. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  during  our  Rerolutlonary  War  with  Great 
Britain  the  Father  of  our  Country.  Oen.  George  Washington,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  suspecting  some  of  his  men  might 
betray  his  military  plans,  was  reputed  to  have  given  the  command, 
"Put  none  but  Americans  on  guard  tonight." 

In  the  lieht  of  our  present-day  Interest  in  international  affairs. 
I  believe  George  Washington's  advice  to  be  timely.  Paid  propa- 
gandists, through  the  medium  of  the  radio,  the  pulpit,  the  motion- 
picture  screen,  and  the  stage,  are  dally  endeavoring  to  embroil  us 
once  again  In  the  blood  business  of  Europe.  Let  us  follow  Wash- 
ington's advice  and  "put  none  but  Americans  on  guard   tonight." 

The  war  propaganda  of  today  Is  uncanny  In  its  parallel  with  that 
preceding  our  entrance  Into  the  last  World  War.  Unless  checked, 
we  are  following,  step  by  step,  the  road  that  led  us  to  war  23  years 
ago.  Then  we  were  told  we  ought  to  be  pro-Ally  to  save  the  world 
for  democracy.  On  all  sides  we  are  told  today  we  must  be  pro-Ally 
to  save  the  republican  form  of  government  established  by  George 
Washington  and  the  founding  fathers. 

Palse  and  vicious  stories  of  atrocities  that  never  happened  In- 
flamed the  passions  of  the  American  people  to  such  extent  that 
In  good  faith  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  driven  to  de- 
clare war.  The  Government  was  forced  to  mobilize  approximately 
4.757 J40  Americans — our  finest  manhood.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
that  these  young  American  boys  were  marching  down  Market  Street 
In  San  Francisco,  marching  down  State  Street  In  Chicago,  march- 
ing down  Broadway  In  New  York  City,  marching  down  Main 
Street  in  every  city.  town,  and  hamlet.  Remember  the  enthusiastic 
farewells  from  friends  and  relatives,  the  ticker-tape  confetti,  and 
the  strains  of  military  music  as  the  boys  marched  away?  We  saw 
them  to  the  ports  of  embarkation;  we  saw  them  packed  like  sardines 
on  transports,  to  be  convoyed  across  the  stormy  Atlantic  to  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  There.  In  the  filth  and  horror  of  the 
trenches,  our  American  t>oys  took  their  stand. 

America  sent  2  747  882  boys  to  Europe  In  the  last  World  War.  Of 
these  boys,  113.280.  never  came  back.  Ttjey  were  killed  in  action  or 
died  from  wound  and  disease.  Ttiere  were  200,430  wounded  in 
battle,  many  of  whom  are  today  m  war  veterans'  hospitals.  Many 
are  without  legs  and  arms,  some  are  raving  maniacs  because  of  that 
bonible  conflict  Others  are  lightleas,  the  tapping  of  canes  their 
only  guide  through  halls  and  grounds  of  their  hospital  homes. 

Practically  all  men  returning  from  Europe  after  the  armistice  of 
November  IB  18  have  Buffered  social  and  economic  dislocations  result- 
ing from  our  participation  in  that  "war  to  end  all  wars  "  Added  to 
the  loss  of  life  is  the  tremendotis  expense  of  compensations,  hospl- 
tallHitlons.  and  pensions.  These  veterans  average  45  years  of  age, 
manv  of  whom  are  unemployed  because  of  the  mass-production  and 
highly  industrialized  system  under  which  we  operate  All  this  came 
about  because  we  forgot  the  warning  of  George  Washington  to  avoid 
entangling  alliances  with  foreign  powers. 

Let  us  return  to  the  sound  and  safe  principles  of  America's  first 
isolationist — George  Washington — then  the  mistakes  of  1917  will  not 
be  repeated.  Today  In  many  quarters  of  the  United  States  the  tenn 
"isolationist"  Is  viewed  with  suspicion.  Assert  yourself  pro- American 
today  and  certain  Interests  charactertoe  you  as  pro-German  or 
pro-Communist. 

We  did  not  create  these  modem  Niq?olcons.  The  philosophy  of 
Hitler  and  Stalin,  their  cruel  and  ungodly  treatment  of  minority 
groups,  is  repugnant  to  any  decent  American.  Nor  are  we  respon- 
sible for  the  Imperialistic  philoaoptay  of  the  so-called  synthetic 
democracies  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  Between  them  they  hold 
in  subjection  almost  one-fourth  of  the  world's  population  and 
control  practically  one-third  of  the  world's  territory.  Imperialism  Is 
the  breeder  of  nazl-lszn  and  communlam. 

To  puU  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  any  Imperialistic  group  Is 
not  our  responalblllty  There  Is  no  obligation  on  our  part  to  destroy 
the  dictators  of  Europe— they  will  destroy  theniselves.  There  are 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  preservation  or  destruction  of  the 
aegfried.  Maglnot.  and  the  Mannertaeim  lines.  But  I  say  we  have 
but  one  line  to  watch — the  bread  line  of  America.  With  10  million 
unemployed,  one-thtrd  of  our  population  ill-fed.  Ul-clothed.  and 
Ill-housed.  It  Is  our  duty  to  be  concerned  with  our  domestic  affair* 
and  not  the  International  affairs  of  Eiirope. 

We  loaned  to  the  AUles  In  the  World  War  $14,000,000,000.  There 
remains  approximately  $11,000,000,000  still  due  Uncle  Sam.  termed 
by  these  debtor  nations  "Uncle  Shylock."  Consistent  efforts  have 
been  made  to  cancel  war  debts,  but,  thank  God.  the  American  public 
has  remained  determined  not  to  cancel  these  debts. 

Recently  I  accepted  to  act  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Make  Europe 
Pay  War  Debts  Committee,  headed  by  United  States  Senator  Eensst 
l.nwnma  OUT  committee  agrees  with  the  eomewhat  silent  but  great 
American  President.  Calvin  Coolldge,  who  when  pressed  for  a  state- 
ment on  the  war -debts  problem  said.  "Thej  hired  the  money,  didn't 
they?"    We  reply.  "Yes;  and  we  demand  payment  now." 

We  ask  your  support  of  the  Reynolds-Bandolph  resolution  now 
pending  In  Congress.  This  resolution  advocates  negotiations  for 
part  payment  of  the  war  debt  the  aoqtHsltlon  of  the  British  Islands 
In  the  Caribbean  and  British  Hondvums.  The  possession  of  these 
Islands  will  strengthen  our  military  and  naval  defense,  not  leaving 
our  position  In  the  Caribbean  too  exposed  If  the  time  should  corns 


when  we  wotild  have  to  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  this  Western 
Continent. 

Tomorrow  is  Mother's  Day.  Ptom  every  pulpit  will  be  offered  m 
prayer  for  peace.  We  too  Implore  the  Almighty  God  to  protect  tbe 
United  States  from  the  insanity  of  war  and  to  spare  us  a  new  group 
of  Gold  Star  Mothers.  The  women  of  the  country,  through  the 
exercise  of  the  ballot,  will  "keep  us  out  of  war.  Their  voice  was 
silent  In  1917  because  they  were  disfranchised,  but  today  they  can 
speak  forcefully  on  this  question. 

The  people  who  were  regimented  In  the  last  World  War  know  Its 
price.  They  know  the  restrictions  of  civil  liberties  when  a  fonnal 
declaration  of  war  Is  passed  by  Congress.  Two  steps  toward  war 
have  already  l>een  taken — that  mtist  be  clear  to  every  thinking 
American.  The  so-called  social  visit  of  the  British  King  and  Queen 
to  America  a  year  ago  was  an  official  visit  to  pave  the  way  for 
lifting  the  arms  embargo.  Lifting  the  embargo  was  step  No.  2.  Two 
more  steps  remain — the  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  and  the  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  denying  credit  to  foreign  nations  In 
default  of  war  debts  Is  being  urged  by  certain  financial  Interests, 
and  the  war  mongers  of  Europe.  When  this  happens,  then  the 
declaration  cf  war  is  Inevitable,  and  boys,  boys,  American  boys,  onoe 
more  will  be  led  to  slaughter. 

The  British  propagandist,  the  Honorable  Duff  Cooper,  fanner 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  recently  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
his  country  to  the  United  States  for  liftiziig  the  arms  embargo  said. 
"We  are  grateful  for  all  this,  we  do  not  need  yotir  men" — and  then 
he  hesitated  and  said — "not  yet." 

As  in  the  last  World  War.  newspapers  will  be  subsidized  In  the 
Interest  of  the  Allies.  Again  they  will  play  a  stroiig  part  In  mold- 
ing public  opinion  for  one  war  group  or  the  other  In  E^irope.  The 
distinguished  American  author,  Qulncy  Howe,  In  his  book  "England 
Expects  Every  American  To  Do  His  Duty,"  summarizes  the  case  for 
the  isolationist  foreign  policy  In  these  words: 

"An  Isolationist  foreign  policy  serves  not  only  the  Interests  at 
the  American  people  but  the  interest  of  civilization,  democracy, 
and  progress  throughout  the  world.  It  will  deliver  the  very  goods 
that  the  British  network  only  promises. 

"A  self-sufflcl  .-nt  America  promoted  Western  civilization  by  pre- 
aervlng  It  in  the  one  covintry  where  it  has  not  gone  into  a  decline. 
Furthermore,  an  Isolated  America  will  not  uphold  England's  dead 
hand  over  one-quarter  of  the  earth's  surface.  Other  nations  will 
have  a  chance  to  find  their  place  In  the  sun.  Nor  will  the  British 
people  stand  to  gain  the  least  from  a  collapse  of  the  British  Empire. 
"A  self-sufflcient  America  promotes  democracy  by  preserving  It 
in  its  country  of  origin.  The  moment  the  United  States  fights  the 
war  of  aggression  Into  which  the  British  network  Is  now  forcing  It — 
in  the  name  of  peace  and  democracy — It  will  establish  a  dictatorship 
on  Its  own  soil." 

To  be  pro-American  Is  to  love  the  land  of  our  birth  or  adoption 
and  to  defend  It  nt  all  costs.  To  be  pro-American  is  to  be  concerned 
with  our  own  domestic  affairs  and  not  to  asstime  the  role  of  money 
lender  and  policeman  for  the  entire  world. 

The  next  Congress  may  be  a  war  Congress.  Before  It  Is  too  late, 
express  your  sentiments  to  those  who  represent  you  In  the  law- 
making tXKly  of  the  United  States.  Insist  that  they  be  real  Ameri- 
cans; Insist  that  the  lives  of  American  boys  be  not  sacrificed  to  the 
Interests  of  the  mtinltlon  makers  and  the  international  bankers. 

Oen.  Smedley  Butler  has  very  frankly  characterized  war  as  a 
racket.  Henry  Pord  Is  reputed  to  have  said,  "If  the  world  were  rid 
of  50  Individuals,  there  would  be  no  more  war."  Modem  warfare 
adopts  a  new  technique  In  these  so-called  luideclared  wars.  Can 
anyone  In  this  audience  explain  why  despite  our  protest  of  neu- 
trality— and  I  frankly  say  we  are  not  neutral — why  we  loaned 
twenty-five  million  to  China  to  fight  Japan,  and  then  sell  our  scrap 
iron  to  Japan  to  t>e  processed  Into  cannon  to  fight  the  Chinese? 
Can  anyone  tell  me  why  we  loaned  $20,000,000  to  Finland,  and  at  the 
same  time  purchase  Russian  gold,  and  sell  oil  and  gasoline  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  service  their  bombers  to  kill  the  Finns?  Can  any- 
one explain  why  the  warring  powers  of  Europe  have  agreed  not  to 
bomb  each  other's  munition  dumps?  Can  anyone  explain  why  the 
Allies  stood  Idly  by  and  refused  to  go  to  the  aid  of  bleeding  Poland: 
stood  by  and  saw  the  partition  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  abject 
surrender  of  gallant  Finland,  without  giving  any  one  of  these  small 
nations  material  help? 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  experts  on  International  law  to  proclaim 
that  we  can  remain  neutral  by  selling  war  materials  to  the  conflict- 
ing groups  in  these  undeclared  wars.  But  how  can  you  explain 
to  the  plain  people  of  the  United  States,  who  after  all  pay  the  cost 
of  war  and  furnish  the  boys  for  cannon  fodder?  Explain  the  moral- 
ity of  the  situation,  even  though  technically  It  meets  tbe  require- 
ment of  International  law. 

We  WEUit  your  support  of  the  Ludlow  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, providing  for  a  referendum  by  the  people  before  we  enter  a 
contest  In  any  foreign  war. 

Four  million  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  are  un- 
employed, yoting  men  who  are  the  sons  and  brothere  of  World  War 
veterans.  We  want  you  to  organize  and  be  pro-American  to  pro- 
tect the  best  Interests  of  otir  country.  To  the  parents  of  these 
youngsters  we  say  organize  now.  It  may  be  too  late,  and  that 
fateful  day  may  come  when  the  telegram  may  ccnne  to  your  home 
from  the  War  Department  regretfiilly  inf(»xnlng  tlxat  your  son 
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John  was  killed  In  battle  today,  One  Unknown  Soldier  Memorial 
is  more  than  enough  for  one  generation  to  stand.  Be  pro-American. 
PoUow  Washington's  admonition,  "Put  none  but  Americana  on 
^ard  tonight." 

How  Accurate  Are  Public-Opinion  Polls? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17.  1940 


PAPER  BY  ABE  BLANAR,  GRADUATE  STUDENT  AT  UNIVERSITY 

OP   MISSOURI 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  paper  by  Abe 
Blanar: 

With  the  1940  Presidential  election  on  the  horizon,  Interest  In- 
creasea  In  the  prognostication  of  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion.  For  4  years  the  Gallup  poll  has  predicted  the  outcome 
of  elections  and  the  division  of  opinion  on  public  questions.  Today 
It  is  widely  accepted  as  a  precise  Instrument  by  which  public  opinion 
can  be  measured.  The  same  unstinting  praise  which  was  once 
showered  on  the  Literary  Digest  poll  is  now  lavished  on  the  institute 
poll 

Political  commentators  recall  with  satisfaction  how  the  Gallup 
poll  came  within  1  percent  in  predicting  the  outcome  of  the  Dewey- 
Lehman  contest.  Gallup's  sample  showed  50.2  percent  of  the 
voters  favored  Lehman.  On  election  day  50.7  percent  of  the  major 
party  votes  were  cast  for  Lehman.  What  the  political  commenta- 
tors overlook  is  that  samphng  is  an  inductive  process  which  has 
definite  limits  of  error.  These  limits  of  error  have  been  deter- 
mined by  mathematicians  and  are  reproduced  in  Gallup's  pamphlet, 
the  Scientific  Measurement  of  Public  Opinion.  In  the  Dewey- 
Lehman  contest  2.000  ballots  were  used  and  an  error  of  3  percent 
could  have  been  expected  due  to  chance  alone,  so  that  Dr.  Gallup, 
had  he  sampled  again,  might  have  obtained  a  sample  of  47.2  per- 
cent for  Lehman — a  victory  for  Dewey.  In  99  out  of  100  samples 
Which  could  have  been  taken,  the  percentages  for  Lehman  could 
have  fiuctuated  from  47.2  to  53.2  percent  due  to  chance  alone. 
Designation  of  the  winner  In  this  case  was  gues.swork.  With  equal 
scientific  exactness  Gallup  might  have  decided  the  election  by 
drawing  from  two  straws  in  a  hat. 

To  thoee  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  statis- 
tics, the  case  might  be  explained  by  analogy.  A  gun  Is  mounted 
rigidly  on  a  platform  with  its  muzzle  pointing  toward  the  bull's- 
eye  on  a  target  a  hundred  yards  distant.  Due  to  defective  work- 
manship, the  expected  error  In  the  shots  is  3  percent.  If  the  first 
bullet  chances  to  pierce  the  bull's-eye.  does  this  Justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  accuracy  of  the  gun  is  now  100  percent? 

Eight  years  ago,  Dr.  Claude  E.  Robinson,  in  his  book.  Straw 
Votes,  admonished  straw-poll  investigators  against  assigning  vic- 
tory to  any  party  where  "the  variation  due  to  the  crudeness  of  the 
■traw-poll  measurements"  is  sufflclent  to  throw  the  balance  in  a 
close  election.  In  such  cases  "designation  of  the  winner  is  pxirely 
gratuitous  and  a  matter  of  guesswork."  That  this  standard  of 
accuracy  has  been  ignored  by  Gallup  Is  surprising,  since  Dr.  Rob- 
inson occupied  an  Important  position  in  the  institute. 

That  the  public  has  not  become  aware  of  the  real  error  involved 
In  the  Gallup  polls  is  hardly  surprising,  since  the  only  attempts 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  Institute's  polls  have  been  made  by 
Mr  Gallup  himself.  To  date,  the  errors  in  the  Institute's  polls 
have  not  lmj)alred  its  usefulness  as  a  forecasting  medium.  But 
one  must  never  forget  that  the  Literary  Digest  was  once  success- 
ful, and  errors  which  seemed  unimportant  in  elections  before  1936 
spelled  the  downfall  of  the  Literary  Digest  poll  In  1936.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Literary  Digest  poll  and  the  success  of  the  Gallup  poll 
in  tt*  same  year  is  not  a  good  criterion  by  which  to  Judge  the 
latter.  Relatively  one  may  be  Judged  the  more  accurate.  But 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  Institute  poll  may  not  be  Judged  In  this 
oqjknner.  For  it.  too,  may  have  weaknesses  whose  seriousness  will 
not  become  apparent  until  other  conditions  arise. 

On  the  surface  the  Gallup  poll  appears  to  be  extremely  accurate. 
But  a  doeer  examination  reveals  that  under  other  conditions  than 
those  prevailing  in  1936  the  Gallup  poll  might  have  failed  Thus, 
had  the  Institute  polled  the  electorate  In  1916  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  accuracy  as  in  1936,  It  would  have  predicted  the  election  of 
Hughes  with  349  electoral  votes  against  182  for  Wilson.  Actually. 
Wilson  received  277  electoral  votes  against  254  for  Hughes.  Because 
cf  the  clear  division  of  political  opinion  In  1936.  errors  In  underpre- 
dlctlng  the  winner  appear  unlmp>oJrtant,  but  these  same  errors  trans- 
posed to  the  alttiatlon  of  1916  would  have  changed  the  position  of  13 
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States,  involving  95  electoral  votes,  and  elected  Hughes  instead  of 
Wilson.  In  the  McKinley-Bryan  elections  of  1896  and  1900,  whose 
historical  Importance  is  known  to  every  schoolboy.  Gallup  would 
have  predicted  victory  for  Bryan.  Thus,  out  of  the  12  Presidential 
elections  from  1896  to  the  present.  Gallup  would  have  predicted 
wrongly  3  times.  That  Is  to  say.  Gallup  would  have  been  In  error 
25  percent  of  the  time,  based  on  the  historical  experience  of  almost 
half  a  centtiry.  As  will  be  shown  later,  his  record  in  the  congres- 
sional elections  of  1938  does  not  inspire  confidence. 

Professional  writers  often  retell  one  of  Gallup's  favorite  stories 
with  obvious  astonishment.  In  this  story  an  Instructor  draws  a 
line  on  the  blackboard  Each  member  of  the  class  is  a5lced  to  esti- 
mate the  length  of  ihr  line  The  Instructor  then  demonstrates 
that  an  average  of  all  the  guesses  approximates  the  correct  length. 
What  these  writers  have  not  heard  is  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
Elementary  textbooks  of  statistics  are  replete  with  examples  which 
show  that  this  characteristic  cf  the  average,  to  balance  errors,  often 
Imparts  a  misleading  appearance  of  accuracy. 

A  classical  example  can  be  drawn  from  Gallup's  statement  of  the 
error  Involved  In  the  1936  poll.  Thus  he  writes  in  the  New  Science 
of  Public  Opinion  Measurement  that  "President  Roosevelt's  victory 
In  1936  was  forecast  with  an  average  State-by-State  error  of  only 
6  percentage  points." 

By  the  use  of  an  average  error  the  seriousness  of  the  errors  in  each 
State  was  minimized.  For  21  of  the  48  States  showed  greater  errors 
than  6  percent.  Errors  ranged  from  underpredlctlons  of  Democratic 
strength  of  14  percent  in  Arizona.  13  percent  in  Minnesota.  11  per- 
cent In  Wisconsin  and  Montana,  to  an  overpredictlon  of  Democratic 
strength  of  1  percent  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  In  46  States  the 
Institute  underestimated  the  Democratic  strength.  That  is.  more 
Republican  voters  were  represented  in  the  Gallup  poll  than  In  the 
official  election 

The  use  of  an  "average  error"  may  be  reduced  to  an  atjsurdlty  by 
the  following  example  Suppose  the  official  Democratic  percentage 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  72  percent,  the  forecasted  per- 
centage 47  percent.  Subtract  the  forecasted  percentage  from  the 
official  percentage.  An  error  of  plus  25  percent  results.  Suppose  the 
official  Democratic  percentage  of  Delaware  to  be  52  percent,  the  fore- 
cast 77  percent  Again,  subtract  the  forecast  from  the  official  An 
error  of  minus  25  percent  results.  Adding  the  two  errors  and  divid- 
ing by  2,  an  average  error  of  0  results.  By  underestimating  the 
percentage  for  Pennsylvania.  34  electoral  votes  are  incorrectly  placed, 
yet  the  average  error  is  0. 

Dr.  Robinson,  in  Strav  Votes,  demonstrates  that  the  accuracy  of 
a  straw  poll  in  a  Presldeutlal  election  is  to  be  Judged  by  the  size  of 
the  errors  in  each  State  and  their  possible  effect  on  predictions  under 
different  circumstances.  Average  errors,  errors  in  predicting  the 
popular  percentage  of  a  Presidential  candidate,  errors  expressed  as 
percentages  of  electoral  votes  are  deceptive  devices  which  minimize 
errors.  Since  a  President  is  elected  by  electors  In  each  State,  the 
fundamental  percentages  in  each  State  must  be  examined.  Judged 
by  this  standard   the  Gallup  poll  could  fall  25  percent  of  the  time 

In  the  pamphlet  mentioned.  Dr.  Gallup  writes  that  "42  of  the  48 
States  were  correctly  placed,  and  only  3  (Maine.  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire)  listed  as  sure  for  Landon."  To  Judge  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement  one  must  go  back  to  the  last  preelection  forecast 
of  the  Institute,  that  of  November  1.  1936.  At  that  time  Dr.  Gallup 
remarked : 

"Because  of  the  possibility  of  error,  the  Institute  does  not  attempt 
to  predict  how  a  group  of  14  border-line  States.  Including  Pennsyl- 
vania New  Jersey,  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  will  vote  on  Tuesday. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  attempt  to  use  a  scientific  instrument  beyond 
Its  capacity  for  precision. 

"As  shown  elsewhere  in  today's  report,  3  are  leaning  Republican, 
9  are  leaning  Democratic,  and  2  show  a  tie  vote  between  Roosevelt 
and  Landon.  Of  the  remaining  States,  outside  the  "cloBe"  group, 
the  poll  shows  31  sure  for  Roosevelt  and  3  sure  for  Landon  " 

What  a  contrast  is  this  prediction  before  the  election  of  31  sure 
States  for  Roosevelt  with  the  statement  after  the  election  that  "42 
of  the  48  States  were  correctly  placed."  By  the  use  of  the  equivocal 
term  "correctly  placed."  204  electoral  votes,  appearing  under  the 
caption  "Doubtful "  betore  the  election  were  transferred  to  a  "cor- 
rect" forecast  after  the  election.  And  a  scientific  Instrument  which 
could  not  assign  a  home  to  204  electoral  orphans  before  the  election 
was  forgotten  after  the  election.  Even  Dr.  Robinson  could  not 
Justify  such  a  change.  In  his  book.  Straw  Votes,  only  "sure  Re- 
publican" and  "sure  Democratic  "  were  considered  correct  forecasts. 
Specifically,  he  warned  against  assigning  victory  to  any  party  where 
"the  variation  due  to  the  crudeness  of  the  straw-poll  measurements" 
Is  sufflclent  to  throw  the  balance  In  a  close  election. 

At  this  Jimcture  the  thoughtful  reader  Is  likely  to  wonder  what 
the  record  of  the  Gallup  poll  has  t)een  since  1936.  In  the  New 
Science  of  Public  Opinion  Measurement,  Dr.  Gallup  writes:  "The 
most  difficult  and  most  successful  preelection  poll  was  that  on  the 
congressional  election  of  November  1938.  in  which  the  Institute's 
error  percentagewise  was  less  than  1  percent.  And  of  the  435  con- 
gressional scats  Involved  In  the  election,  the  Institute  called  the 
division  by  parties  with  an  error  of  only  8  seats." 

Again  Gallup's  statement  as  to  his  accuracy  Is  a  bit  exaggerated. 
The  Institute  refrained  from  making  predictions  In  Individual  con- 
tests on  the  ground  that  It  was  not  "possible  to  make  continuous 
and  comprehensive  surveys  in  every  one  of  the  country's  435  con- 
gressional districts."    Instead  it  made  forecasts  for  each  of  6  sections. 
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In  the  east  central  section,  consisttng  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, and  Ohio.  Gallup  predicted  a  g^n  of  84  seaU  to  the  Republican 
Party.  Actually  only  26  seats  were  gained — an  overpredictlon  of  8 
•eats  in  one  section  alone.  In  the  western  section  a  gain  of  2  seats 
was  predicted  for  the  Republicans.  Republican  strength  was  under- 
estimated here,  for  in  this  section  there  was  a  gain  of  8  seaU,  repre- 
senting an  error  of  6  seaU.  In  2  sections  alone  14  seats  were  Incor- 
rectly placed.  By  balancing  overpredlctlons  against  underpredlc- 
tlons in  different  sections,  the  final  result  showed  a  net  error  of  8 
■eats.  Had  chance  favored  Gallup  mere,  his  errors  might  have 
balanced  out  to  a  net  error  of  aero.  Tet  the  change  In  congressional 
seats  was  not  correctly  reflected  in  the  forecast  for  each  section. 

The  statement  that  the  Institute  made  an  error,  percentagewise, 
of  less  than  1  percent  must  t>e  taken  cum  grano  sails.  For  the 
435  congressional  districts  combined  the  Democratic  percentage 
of  major  party  vote  was  forecasted  at  54  percent.  Actually  the 
Democratic  Party  received  53  percent.  But  the  base  on  which  these 
percentages  are  computed  has  no  meaning.  For  Gongressmen  are 
still  elected  In  each  district  and  not  by  a  national  vote.  Therefore 
the  error  ought  to  be  measured  In  each  district.  Since  no  district 
forecasts  were  attempted,  the  section  forecasts  were  checked.  In  the 
western  section  the  predicted  Democratic  percentage  was  61  percent. 
the  official  percentage  was  S3  percent.  An  error  of  8  percent  was 
made  and  6  seats  wrongly  placed  in  this  section.  Other  sections 
Showed  errors  In  both  directions.  When  all  6  sections  are  taken 
together  the  balancing  effect  of  errors  leaves  an  average  error  of 
1  percent.  This  was  the  "most  difficult  and  most  successful"  of 
the  Gallup  jxills. 

Political  writers  often  crlticiae  the  Literary  Digest  poll  on  the 
ground  that  it  contained  an  Income,  sex.  and  age  bias.  These 
same  writers  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Gallup  poll  of  1936  con- 
tained a  distinct  Republican  bias  in  46  of  the  48  States. 

According  to  the  institute's  analysis  the  underestimates  of  the 
Democratic  strength  in  46  States  were  probably  due  to  a  failvue 
In  timing.  The  November  forecast  was  based  on  data  collected  2 
weeks  earlier.  From  July  12,  1936.  to  November  1,  1936,  there  was 
an  increasing  sentiment  toward  Roosevelt,  as  evidenced  by  the 
larger  percents  shown  for  the  Democratic  Party  In  each  succeeding 
poll  from  July  12  to  November  1  for  the  Nation.  The  institute 
argues  that  had  it  made  a  survey  closer  to  the  election  day  the 
straw  poll  might  have  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  official  poll. 

The  only  quantitative  evidence  available  to  support  this  hypoth- 
esis is  a  series  of  percentages  of  the  poptUar  vote  for  President 
given  by  the  institute.  On  June  7,  before  the  nomination  of  Lan- 
don, President  Roosevelt  was  assurred  of  reelection  with  56.8  per- 
cent of  the  major  party  vote  and  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
Two  hundred  and  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  ballots 
were  sent  out.  On  July  12  only  106,000  ballots  were  sent  out.  Now 
Landon  was  named  winner  in  the  electoral  college,  and  Roosevelt's 
popular  percentage  dropped  to  51.8  percent.  Thereafter  increasing 
numbers  of  ballots  were  sent  out  and  increasing  percentages  for  the 
Democratic  Party  were  In  evidence.  Polls  were  taken  on  July  12, 
Augtist  9,  August  23.  September  6,  September  20.  October  4.  October 
18.  and  November  1.  The  number  of  ballots  and  the  percentages 
recorded  for  President  Roosevelt  are  presented  here  In  chronological 
order:  105.000  ballots.  61.8  percent;  166,294  ballots,  52.4  percent; 
166.004  ballots.  52  5  percent;  184,855  ballots.  62.6  percent;  210.017 
ballots.  626  percent;  237.920  ballots,  63.2  percent;  274.273  ballots. 
64  percent;  312,551  ballots,  66.7  percent.  Are  these  percentages 
evidence  of  Increasing  sentiment  toward  Roosevelt  or  an  attempt 
to  create  the  appearance  of  a  contest  where  one  did  not  exist? 

Of  course.  It  Is  possible  that  increases  in  the  size  of  the  samples 
were  not  dlrecUy  related  to  increases  in  the  percentages  recorded 
for  Roosevelt.  But  It  Is  also  qtiite  possible  that  the  bias  which 
existed  in  the  Gallup  poll  was  partly  offset  in  the  larger  samples. 
Under  the  conditions  prevailing  sfter  the  nomination  of  Landon 
until  election  day,  what  appears  as  a  rising  sentiment  for  Roose- 
Telt  may  have  been  a  phenomenon  of  Gallup's  sampling  process. 
One  must  criticize  the  Institute  for  not  holding  the  size  of  its 
samples  constant  when  comparisons  are  made  from  one  time  period 
to  another. 

Since  a  failure  In  "timing"  is  not  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
errors  encountered  in  the  1936  Gallup  poll,  what  is  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  these  errors?  Before  the  election  of  1936  the  insti- 
tute laid  the  wykneas  of  the  Literary  Digest  poll  to  an  age.  Income, 
and  sex  bias.  ^Thls  bias  resulted  from  the  fact  that  telephone 
directories  and  passenger-car  registrations  were  used  as  a  source 
of  mailing  UsU  to  voters.  Surprisingly  enough,  the  same  bias  was 
present  in  the  Gallup  poll. 

Both  the  Literary  Digest  and  the  Gallup  poll  underestimated  the 
strength  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Only  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky did  the  Gallup  poll  overpredlct  the  Democratic  percentage. 
And  the  Literary  Digest  forecasted  almost  exactly  the  percentage 
for  North  Carolina  WhUe  the  Uterary  Digest  errors  were  approxi- 
mately two  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  the  Gallup  errors,  the 
variation  in  the  slie  of  these  errors  was  similar  for  the  same  States. 
Thus,  both  polls  showed  a  large  error  for  California.  The  Literary 
Digest  underestimated  the  Democratic  percentage  by  22  percent; 
Gallup  underestimated  the  DemocraUc  percentage  by  9  percent. 
In  Arkansas  the  Literary  Digest  underestimated  the  Democratic  per- 
centage by  8  percent;  Gallup  underestimated  the  Democratic  per- 
centage by  1  percent  Nor  are  these  isolated  cases.  For  in  States 
Where  the  factors  which  lead  to  an  Income,  sex,  and  age  bias  in 


the  Literary  Digest  poll  were  present  sufficiently  to  produce  large 
errors,  the  Gallup  poll  also  showed  large  errors.  In  SUtes  where 
these  factors  were  less  prominent  both  polls  showed  small  errors. 

The  extent  of  this  agreement  between  the  siae  of  errors  for  the 
48  States  can  be  measured  by  the  Pearsonlan  coefficient  of  correla- 
tion. This  coefficient  measures  the  degree  of  association  between 
two  variables.  It  varies  from  0.  showing  no  association,  to  1.  show- 
ing complete  agreement.  The  correlation  coefficient  for  the  Gallup 
and  Literary  Digest  errors  in  the  1936  election  Is  0.8.  This  agree- 
ment is  sufflclent  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  bias  responsible  for 
the  Literary  Digest  errors  was  also  present  In  the  Gallup  poll. 

The  presence  of  this  bias  could  have  been  anticipated,  for  the 
institute  also  drew  names  from  telephone  directories  and  passenger- 
car  registrations  in  composing  the  list  for  the  mailed  balloU.  Like 
the  Literary  Digest,  it  suffered  from  the  large  percentage  of  rejec- 
tions by  E)emocratic  voters.  Approximately  80  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate polled  failed  to  respond  to  the  mailed  ballots.  Among  the 
20  percent  who  responded.  Republican  voters  were  represented  in 
greater  proportion  than  in  the  official  election. 

That  the  surveys  of  Fortune  have  not  shared  in  the  critlclami 
directed  toward  the  Institute  poll  is  no  accident,  since  Elmo  Roper 
has  remained  aloof  from  political  contests  since  1936.  By  restrict- 
ing himseli  to  opinion  polls,  whose  accuracy  often  cannot  be  de- 
termined empirically,  Mr.  Roper  has  been  able  to  make  predictions 
which  seem  above  and  beyond  criticism. 

Quite  often  one  hears  that  Fortune  came  within  a  fraction  of 
1  percent  In  predicting  the  popular  percentage  for  Roosevelt  In  1936. 
Again,  one  must  be  reminded  of  the  standard  of  accuracy  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Robinson  8  years  ago.  and  earUer  by  Dr.  Fabian  Frank- 
lin, that  the  accuracy  of  a  straw  poll  in  a  Presidential  election  is 
to  be  Judged  by  the  extent  to  which  It  correctly  foreshadows  the 
division  of  opinion  in  each  State.  The  Literary  Digest  came  within 
a  half  of  1  percent  in  predicting  Roosevelt's  popular  vote  in  1932. 
yet  errors  In  the  States  ranged  as  high  as  16  percent.  Errors  in 
terms  of  popular  votes  are  very  misleading  and  involve  the  same 
fallacy  as  that  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  "average  error." 

Why  did  Fortune  fall  to  publish  the  State  percentages?  Why, 
Indeed,  were  surveys  made  in  this  all-important  election  for  Presi- 
dent, by  seven  sections  In  the  country  when  State  percentages 
were  required?  By  making  section  surveys,  errors  in  individual 
States  were  canceled  off  even  though  these  States  were  not  of 
equal  importance  in  the  electoral  college.  Encouraged  by  this 
strategy  of  electing  the  President  by  sections.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Mr.  Gallup  chose  to  predict  the  change  of  congressional  seats  in 
1938  by  sections  also. 

If  these  polls  wish  to  lay  claim  to  scientific  principles  of  accuracy. 
why  do  they  not  publish  all  the  significant  data?  The  slse  of  the 
samples  in  each  survey  is  varied  according  to  the  whims  of  the 
Investigator.  Why  Is  not  the  size  of  the  sample  published  with 
the  results  of  each  survey  so  the  adequiicy  of  the  sample  may  be 
Judged?  Why  is  not  some  consistent  practice  followed  in  com- 
puting the  errors  with  relation  to  the  significant  percentages? 
Predictions  in  a  Presidential  election  should  be  shown  for  each 
State.  After  the  election  these  State  percentages  should  be  pub- 
lished alongside  the  official  percentages.  In  a  congressional  elec- 
tion the  published  comparisons  should  involve  percentages  for 
each  district.  In  each  case  the  size  of  the  sample  should  appear. 
Can  Fortune  and  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  live 
up  to  these  objective  standards  of  accuracy? 


The  Clan-Na-Gael,  Inc^  Expresses  Views  on 
National  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17,  1940 


RBSOLtmON  ADOPTED  APRIL  21.  1940 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  The  Cl&n-Na-Oael.  Inc.,  of  Greater  Boston,  at 
the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Easter  Week  mTtyts, 
and  expressing  the  views  of  this  patriotic  organization  on  the 
subject  of  the  war  debts,  the  St.  Lawrence  waterways  treaty, 
and  other  matters  important  to  our  neutrality  toward  bel- 
ligerent nations  now  engaged  in  the  European  war. 

Whereas  the  Clan-Na-Oael.  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  has 
played  a  most  Important  part  In  the  preservation  of  the  principles 
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upon  which  our  beloved  country— the  United  States  of  America- 
was  founded,  and  has  ever  stood  Arm  and  unwavering  In  defense  of 
the  Ood-glven  right  of  the  Irish  Nation  to  absolute  freedom, 
financing  every  movement  of  Irish  patriots  down  to  glorious  Easter 
Week  1916  cooperating  in  every  way  consistent  with  our  American 
citizenship,  and  raising  upward  of  $6,000,000  In  the  bond  drive  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Irish  Republic,  as  proclaimed  by  Padraic 
Pearse  and  his  Immortal  associates:  and 

Whereas  the  Ideals  of  the  Easter  Week  martyrs  are  perpetual  and 
undying,  typifying  as  they  do  the  moral  supremacy  of  right  over 
might,  and  illustrating  the  fallacy  of  brute  force  in  strong  and 
imperialistic  nations  attemptmg  to  crush  the  national  spirit  of 
their  materially  weaker  neighbors — Ideals  which  have  ever  actuated 
the  members  of  the  Clan-Na-Oael  in  their  devotion  to  principles 
rather  than  to  Individuals,  and  which  have  kept  the  name  of  our 
organization  synonymous  with  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  devotion  to  Irish  republicanism;  and 

Whereas  the  contribution  of  men  and  women  of  Irish  blood  to 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  of  America  Is  Immeasurable, 
as  so  appropriately  expressed  by  the  grandson  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington. George  Washington  Parke  Custls,  In  1828:  "And  why  is  this 
Imposing  appeal  made  to  our  sympathies?  It  is  an  appeal  from 
that  very  Ireland  whose  generous  sons,  alike  in  our  day  of  gloom 
and  of  our  glory,  shared  in  our  misfortunes  and  our  success;  who, 
with  undaunted  courage  breasted  the  storm  which,  once  threatening 
to  overwhelm  xis.  howled  with  fearful  and  desolating  fury  through 
this  now  happy  land;  who.  with  aspirations  deep  and  fervent  for 
our  cause,  whether  under  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  In  the 
Shock  of  our  liberty's  battles,  or  in  the  feeble  expiring  accents  of 
famine  and  misery,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  prison  ships,  cried 
from  their  hearts.  'God  save  America.'  Tell  me  not  of  the  aid 
which  we  received  from  another  Eiuopean  nation  in  the  struggle 
for  Independence;  that  aid  was  most.  nay.  all,  essential  to  our 
ultimate  success:  but.  remember,  years  of  the  conflict  had  rolled 
away.  Of  the  operatives  in  war— I  mean  the  soldier — up  to  the 
coming  of  the  French,  Ireland  had  ftirnished  in  the  ratio  of  100  for  1 
of  any  forelgfn  nation  whatever. 

"Then  honored  be  the  old  good  service  of  the  Sons  of  Erin,  in  the 
War  of  Independence.  Let  the  shamrock  be  entwined  with  the 
laurels  of  the  revolution,  and  truth  and  Justice,  guiding  the  pen 
of  history,  inscribe  on  the  tablets  of  America's  remembrance 
'Eternal  Gratitude  to  Irishmen'  ";  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Clan-Na-Gael,  Inc..  of  Greater  Boston,  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Touralne  in  Boston.  Mass.,  on  April  21,  1940,  to  com- 
memorate the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Easter  Week  mar- 
tyrs of  1916,  that  we  reaffirm  our  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  be- 
loved country,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  pledge  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
undying  principles  upon  which  our  Republic  was  founded,  ev^r 
guarding  against  assaults  upon  our  system  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  ever  watchful  against  propaganda  which  tends  to 
weaken  the  determination  of  patriotic  Americans  to  abide  by  the 
Injunctions  of  Washington  and  of  Jefferson  to  avoid  entangling 
foreign  alliances;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clan-Na-Gael.  Inc..  of  Greater  Boston,  pledges 
Itself  to  work  diligently  in  the  cause  of  strict  neutrality  for  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  present  wars  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
both  declared  and  undeclared,  viewing  with  alarm  as  we  do.  the 
concerted  efforts  being  made  by  propagandists  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  American  people  to  the  side  of  the  so-called  democracies 
or  to  the  side  of  the  so-called  totalitarian  powers:  we  recognize  the 
dangerous  trend  of  the  present  administration  at  Washington  in  the 
bias  observable  in  every  dealing  with  the  warring  nations:  we 
recognize  the  danger  to  our  neutrality  In  the  spoken  words  cf 
ofHcials  of  our  Government,  headed  by  the  President,  and  echoed  by 
diplomatic  agenta.  which  well  might  be  Interpreted  as  a  subtle 
pledge  of  the  manpower  of  our  Nation  in  foreign  wars:  Tlierefore. 
we  unhesitatingly  commend  to  the  Congress  cf  the  United  Slates 
the  Immediate  desirability  of  an  impartial  investigation  to  ascertain 
whether  there  have  been  any  unconstitutional  and  secret  com- 
mitments entered  into  by  agents  of  our  Government  with  any 
foreign  government  or  governments,  whatsoever;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  Clan-Na-Gael.  Inc.,  of  Greater  Boston,  pledges 
Itself  to  work  diligently  in  the  cause  of  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense as  the  best  method  of  keeping  American  manpower  out  of 
foreign  wars.  We  protest  against  the  release  of  airplanes  of  late 
American  design  to  any  foreign  power  whatsoever  as  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people  in  that  such  action  tends 
to  weaken  our  national  defenses.  We  protest  agaimt  the  present 
tendency  toward  making  the  United  States  of  America  a  service  of 
supplies  and  an  active  arsenal  for  any  foreign  l)elllt?erent  powers. 
We  recognize  the  danger  of  depleting  our  own  natural  resources, 
such  as  petroletun  and  its  products.  Iron,  copper,  and  other  essen- 
tial metals,  and  lumber  and  other  products  of  our  lands,  as  being 
contrary  to  an  adequate  national  defense.  We  recognize  the  dan- 
ger to  an  adequate  national  defense  of  any  internationalization  of 
our  boTindarles;   and  as  a  protection  to  American  seciirity  we  de- 


mand of  our  governmental  oflttcials  that  no  understanding,  agree- 
ment, or  treaty  be  entered  into  which  will  In  any  way  Jeopardize 
the  right  of  our  mdejaendent  action  in  border  matters,  whether  by 
land,  air,  bridge,  or  water;  and  we  specifically  protest  against  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  Waterways  Treaty  as  a  partnership  agree- 
ment with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  has  deliberately  chosen 
to  become  a  belligerent  In  the  wars  of  Europe  rather  than  an  active 
force  for  p>eace  In  the  Western  Hemisphere:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clan-Na-Gael,  Inc  .  of  Greater  Boston,  pledges 
itself  to  work  diligently  in  the  cause  of  American  patriotic  national- 
ism. We  appreciate  the  fact  that  every  American  must  recognize 
that  the  founding  fathers  left  ETurope  to  escape  the  hatreds,  the 
bitterness  and  the  strife  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  that  all  who 
have  come  after  them  have  sought  a  haven  of  refuge  and  peace  and 
security  under  our  form  of  constitutional  government.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  wars  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  are  neither  moral  nor 
righteous  and  are  purely  part  and  parcel  of  the  ungodly  power  poli- 
tics as  played  by  the  rulers  of  nations  with  imperialistic  designs. 
We  recognize  the  danger  to  American  Independence  and  security  of 
any  extension  of  credit  to  warring  nations  whether  by  individuals  or 
by  governmental  agencies  and  we  are  sensible  of  the  huge  indebted- 
ness of  belligerents  to  us  both  for  war  loans  and  for  post-war  ad- 
vances, debts  long  now  In  shameful  default  while  the  debtor  powers 
are  expending  huge  sums  for  armaments  and  munitions  of  war. 
Prom  our  exiierlence  In  the  World  War  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
we  recognize  the  absolute  futility  of  American  participation  In  the 
embroilments  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  and  we  demand  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  proper  legislation  be  at  once  enacted  to 
protect  the  youth  of  our  country  from  being  conscripted  for  service 
in  any  foreign  wars.  As  a  protection  to  American  security  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  we  demand  of  our  governmental  officials  that 
the  strictest  neutrality  be  observed  toward  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
as  a  belligerent  power  and  that  Immediate  proper  measures  be 
taken  with  the  Government  of  Denmark  for  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  territory  of  Greenland,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise We  demand  of  our  said  officials  that  Immediate  proper  action 
be  taken  toward  dispossession  of  belligerent  foreign  powers  of  their 
Insular  territories  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  near  Atlantic 
Q.-ean  and  their  territories  on  the  mainland  of  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  acquisition  of  such  territories  by  the  United 
States,  with  partial  liquidation  of  war  debts  as  a  recompense  We 
demand  of  our  said  officials  that  immediate  proper  measures  be 
taken  for  the  attachment  cf  all  funds  and  credits  now  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  of  all  warring  nations  who 
are  in  default  of  their  indebtedness  to  this  Government;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clan-na-Gael.  Inc  .  of  Greater  Boston,  stands 
squarely  with  cur  national  organization  In  suppxart  of  the  right  of 
the  Irish  Natlcn,  as  an  entity,  to  a  free  and  republican  form  of 
government;  we  deny  the  right  of  the  British  Government,  moral, 
legal,  or  ethical,  to  sovereignty  over  any  part  of  Ireland;  we  decry 
the  h3rpocrlsy  of  the  British  Government  in  Its  pseudo  defense 
of  the  rights  of  small  nations  as  against  aggressors  while  it  en- 
forces partition  In  Ireland  and  holds  In  subjection  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  by  force  of  might  alone:  we  accept 
the  principle  enunciated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
his  statement  of  April  13,  1940,  namely.  "If  civilization  Is  to  sur- 
vive, the  rights  of  the  smaller  nations  to  Independence,  to  their 
territorial  integrity,  and  to  the  unimpeded  opportunity  for  self- 
government  must  be  respected  by  their  more  powerful  neighbors.* 
but  we  deplore  such  utterances  as  meaningless  platitudes  unle.'a 
the  principle  is  applied  to  all  small  nations  held  in  bondage 
whether  by  the  so-called  totalitarian  powers  or  by  the  so-called 
democracies  and  unless  and  until  the  entire  Irish  Nation  Is  In- 
cluded in  that  category  We  invite  all  impartial  observers  to  Join 
with  us  In  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  mart>Ts  of  Easter  week. 
1916.  Padraic  H  Pearse.  Thomas  J  Clarke.  Sean  MacDermott. 
Thomas  McDonagh.  Eamonn  Ceannt.  Joseph  Mary  Plunkett,  James 
Connolly,  and  their  associates,  men  who  willingly  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  not  alone  that  their  own  belowed  country,  the  Ro- 
public  of  Ireland,  might  be  free  but  that  the  world  might  appre- 
ciate and  recognize  the  futility  of  barbaric  warfare  and  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  rule  of  might  over  right  They  died  martyrs  on  tha 
altar  of  freedom,  and  their  memory  shall  ever  be  kept  fresh  in  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  and  the  souls  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  until 
that  day  when  British  perfidy  shall  be  replaced  by  true  Justice 
and  when  the  epitaph  of  Emmet  may  t)e  truly  WTltten  and  when 
wars  shall  cease  and  when  men  and  women  of  good  will  and  of  all 
nations  may  live  in  amity  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

John  Joseph  Murpht. 

Chairman, 
P.\Tnxcx  F    HTNrs. 
Thomas  J    Connor, 
Patrick  J  Moynihan, 
Thomas  J    Meldon. 
The  Committee  on  RcsolutUyns- 
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Local   Gasoline  Fillinur  Station   Operators  Should 
Not  Have  To  Pay  Additional  Tax 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

I  OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17.  1940 


STATEaiENT  BY  HON    MARTIN  P.  SMITH   BEFORE  THE  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  COUMITTEE 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10,  1940, 
I  testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  oppo- 
sition to  an  amendment  proposed  to  H.  R.  1  which  would 
impose  an  additional  tax  on  the  operators  of  gasoline  filling 
stations.  I  pointed  out  to  the  committee  reasons  and  argu- 
ments why.  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  unjust  and  unreason- 
able to  assess  a  further  tax  upon  these  citizens  who  render 
a  very  useful  and  necessary  public  service.  They  already  pay 
a  personal -property  tax  and  those  who  own  their  property 
also  pay  a  real-estate  tax.  In  my  State  of  Washington  the 
gasoline  tax  is  5  cents  per  gallon.  I  made  the  following 
statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Waahlngton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee.  I  deeply  appreciate  this  allotment  of  time  in  whlcn 
to  present  for  your  consideration  the  reasonB  for  my  opposition  to 
the  amendment  pending  to  H.  R.  1,  which  would  eliminate  the 
present  exemption  and  provide  a  direct  tax  on  gasoline  filling  sta- 
tion operators  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  Justice 
and  fairness  the  exemption  should  be  retained  and  there  should  be 
no  further  tax  asstssed  against  these  dtliens.  who  are  rendering 
a  very  useful  and  necessary  public  service.  We  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  they  already  pay  a  personal-property  tax  on  their 
pumps  and  equipment;  in  cases  where  they  own  their  prop>erty 
they  also  pay  a  real-estate  tax,  and  in  the  State  of  Washington 
the  gascline  tax  Is  5  cents  per  gallon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  service-station  operator  Is  in  a  different 
category  from  the  ordinary  merchant  and  storekeeper  who  carries 
a  large  stock  of  goods  and  merchandise.  These  gasoline  filling 
stations  located  along  our  roads  and  highways  are  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  public,  as  well  as  those  situated  on  the  street 
comers  in  our  tou-ns  and  cities  The  only  reason  at  all  why  they 
carry  any  merchandise,  small  and  limited  as  their  stock  usually  Is. 
Is  to  render  a  service  and  accommodation  to  the  driving  and 
traveling  public  who  have  need  of  the  articles  sold  and  to  whom 
It  Is  many  times  a  great  convenience  to  be  able  to  obtain  them  at 
a  8er\ice  station  along  the  route. 

The  small  quantity  of  articles  whidi  the  service-station  operator 
offers  for  sale  is  only  a  part  of  the  service  which  he  renders  to  the 
public.  It  is  supplemental  to  the  free  service  of  furnishing  water, 
wiping  your  windshield,  and  generally  performing  these  little  acts 
of  courtesy  and  helpfulness  which  mean  so  much  to  the  automo- 
bile driver  HLs  profit  Is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  sale  of 
gasoline  and  otl. 

He  also  performs  a  separate  and  distinct  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  cooperating  In  the  collection  of  the 
gasoline  tax  and  thereby  renders  an  Important  valuable  service  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department.  There  Is  certainly  wide  and  vast 
difference  between  his  activity,  as  we  have  briefly  described  it,  and 
that  of  the  general  vendor  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  1 
maintain  that  he  should  Xte  treated  differently.  He  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  same  Ux  as  those  engaged  In  an  entirely  differ- 
ent field  of  business  and  operations.  It  would  be  most  unjust  and 
unfair  to  impose  this  additional  tax  biu-den  upon  him. 

I  contend  that  the  service-station  operator  Is  working  at  an 
occupation,  not  engaged  in  a  business  as  It  is  generally  tinderstood 
and  defined,  and  that  If  you  tax  him  the  same  as  the  proprietor 
and  corporation  operating  "a  store,  you  are  interfering  with  his  right 
to  make  a  living  at  his  individual  Job.  for  that  is  all  It  is.  He  Is 
working  at  an  occupation  or  Job.  rendering  and  performing  fwrsonal, 
individual  service. 

Ur.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  your  committee  give  this  matter  your 
usual  thorough  and  sympathetic  consideration,  and  when  you  do  I 


feel  confident  that  you  will  view  It  the  same  as  I  and  our  other  col- 
leagues do.  I  will  conclude  by  reading  an  editorial  from  the 
Chrlsltan  Science  Monitor.  March  18,  1940.  being  one  of  a  series 
of  editorials  which  they  publish  once  per  week,  and  entitled  "This 
Weeks  Appreciation."  It  pays  a  finer  tribute  to  the  filling-station 
operators  than  I  can  express,  and  sets  forth  some  of  the  truths  and 
facts  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  express.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"THIS    Wnac'S    APPWBCIATlOlf 

"To  thousands  of  filling -station  attendants  throughout  the 
country,  who  cheerfully  render  such  kindnesses  to  motorists  aa 
cleaning  the  windshield,  checking  the  tires,  and  fllllng  the  radia- 
tor, whether  or  not  the  customer  buys  anything.  Recently,  on  a 
stormy,  freezing  night,  an  acqtiaintance  of  oiurs  drove  Into  a  fllllng 
station,  explained  apologetically  that  the  gasoline  tank  was  full, 
and  asked  If  the  sleet  could  be  scraped  from  the  windshield. 
'Glad  to  do  It,'  smiled  the  attendant,  who  had  Just  left  a  warm 
stove  inside. 

•The  other  day  the  family  car,  thorougiily  bespattered  with 
mud  went  to  a  filling  station  for  servicing  and  repairs.  It  came 
back  shiny  and  clean.  The  sluggish  door  latches  were  newly  oiled. 
There  was  no  extra  charge.  Such  small  things  help  to  oil  the 
whe<ls  of  human  affairs.  They  bring  the  satisfaction  which  cornea 
to  oneself  and  to  others  through  making  tiie  dally  task  an  oppor- 
tunity for  unselfish  service." 


Funds  for  National  Defense 
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HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  17.  1940 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  patriotism  Is  ever  to  be 
manifested,   it   should   be   now. 

Every  American  knows  that  this  Nation  must  be  dili- 
gent and  prompt  to  strengthen  and  modernize  our  national 
defenses. 

The  security  of  America  demands  speed  and  teamwork  in 
meeting  this  problem. 

Yesterday  the  President  of  the  United  States  outlined  a 
program  for  steps  for  full  preparedness  for  national  defense. 
I  feel  that  every  American  worthy  of  the  name  is  100  percent 
in  accord  with  what  President  Roosevelt  said  in  this  Cham- 
ber yesterday.  America  is  united  in  its  determination  to  be 
prepared  against  any  eventuality.  I  am  convinced  that  every 
real  American  is  willing  to  do  his  part  in  developing  a  na- 
tional-defense program  that  will  be  an  absolute  guaranty  for 
the  security  of  America  against  any  possibility  of  aggression. 

Yesterday,  after  the  President's  message,  everyone  speak- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  the  Halls,  and  in  the  cloak 
rooms  were  unanimous  in  saying.  "The  President  Is  right;  it 
must  be  done."  The  question  of  most  Congressmen  was, 
"Shall  we  raise  the  debt  limit  or  shall  we  vote  new  taxes?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  offering  here  today  a  bill  which  answers 
that  question;  a  bill  which  will  give  every  patriotic  American 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  his  country 
and  will  provide  the  aid  and  support  for  President  Roosevelt 
in  the  objectives  indicated  in  his  message  and  in  the  program 
which  we  universally  approve  and  support. 

I  do  not  want  anybody  to  tell  me  this  cannot  be  done.  It 
can  be  done.  The  American  people  will  respond  quickly  and 
generously. 

I  hope  that  what  I  am  oeTering  here  will  be  brought  fully  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public.  I  feel  certain  that  if 
It  Is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  that  your  mail  and 
mine  will  quickly  bring  pledges  that  will  fulfill  the  requests 
of  the  bill  and  more. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  17,  1940 

Mr.  T.Tr\nrP!  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mills  of  Congress  grind 
exceedingly  slow.  This  is  especially  true  of  this  session  of 
Congress.  There  seems  to  be  an  atmosphere  of  hesitancy — a 
sort  of  collective  desire  to  do  as  little  as  possible.  Individually 
Members  are  still  alert  and  alive,  but  collectively  they  seem  to 
be  passing  through  the  last  stage  of  sleeping  sickness.  I  do 
not  believe  that  collectively  you  could  wake  them  up  even  with 
one  of  Mr.  Barlow's  high-explosive  bombs. 

Shocked  and  bewildered  over  the  European  war  brutality 
and  insanity.  Congress  and  the  administration  have  been 
drifting  along.  Not  sure  as  to  whether  our  first  line  of  defense 
was  the  solution  of  our  domestic  problems  or  again  sending 
our  sons  to  foreign  battlefields.  Not  sure  whether  our  own 
peace  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  Not  sure  whether  we  should 
enter  the  European  conflict  or  build  up  our  own  national 
defense  by  looking  after  the  welfare  of  our  own  people. 

Harassed  and  misinformed  by  an  international  banking 
clique,  the  war  profiteers,  the  radio  propagandists,  the  theater, 
and  the  metropolitan  press,  on  one  side,  and  the  mothers  and 
fathers,  together  with  the  sons  who  do  the  fighting  and  dying 
In  war,  on  the  other  side,  the  administration  and  Congress 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  real  American  problems — the 
agricultural  and  unemployment  problems. 

We  are  all  sorry  for  the  innocent  small  nations  whose  ter- 
ritories are  again  being  invaded  and  made  the  battlefields  of 
the  insane,  war-mad  brutes  of  larger  nations.  While  we 
would  like  to  see  all  the  crimson  leaders  of  aggression  go  to 
the  place  where  It  never  gets  cold,  yet  we  must  not  forget  that 
our  first  duty  is  at  home — to  the  American  people. 

Let  us  not  repeat  the  mistake  of  1917.  We  cannot  better 
the  conditions  in  Europe.  There  are  no  angels  among  the 
leaders  of  the  belligerent  nations  that  started  this  war. 
Truth  and  justice  are  utter  strangers  to  them  all.  If  we 
p>erinlt  ourselves  to  be  propagandized  into  this  war.  it  will  be 
the  rock  upon  which  our  Republic  will  perish.  We,  too.  will 
emerge  with  a  dictator. 

Our  forefathers  left  Europe  because  of  intolerance,  because 
of  religious  and  racial  hatreds.  Let  us  remain  true  to  their 
Ideals.  We  cannot  police  Europe.  We  have  plenty  to  do  to 
build  our  own  Nation  great  and  strong.  Charity  begins  at 
home.  Let  us  take  care  of  our  own  people.  Let  us  preserve 
peace  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  doing  this  Congress 
will  best  serve  the  ends  of  civilization. 

In  this  predicament  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn,  nothing 
much  accomplished,  nothing  worth  while  attempted.  Of 
course,  we  will  appropriate  relief  funds,  but  we  will  do  notWng 
to  make  the  unemployed  again  self-sustaining.  We  will  also 
appropriate  $212,000,000  for  parity  payments  on  5  out  of  50 
agricultural  products — wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  and  tobacco. 
This  amoimt  will  fall  far  short  from  paying  parity  on  even 
these  5  products.  Congress  will  do  nothing  for  the  other  45 
products.  Including  dairy,  the  largest  single  farm  industry. 

This  $212,000,000  will  be  Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  will 
not  give  the  farmer  parity.  That  statement  is  a  fraud  and 
a  deception.  To  give  to  the  farmers  100-percent  parity  on 
all  of  their  products  would  require  $7,500,000,000.  Of  course, 
the  Treasury  could  not  stand  that.  If  Congress  had  passed 
the  Massingale  cost-of- production — the  100-percent  parity — 
bill,  then  we  would  not  need  any  appropriation. 

This  bill  applies  to  all  agricultural  products  that  annually 
enter  Into  interstate  commerce  in  excess  of  $10,000,000.  It 
wotUd  fix  100-percent  parity,  as  a  minimum  price,  on  that 


part  of  such  products  domestically  consumed.    It  would  in- 
crease the  farmers'  annual  income  by  $7,500,000,000. 

Since  every  dollar  of  farm  cash  income  increases  the  na- 
tional Income  by  $7.55,  therefore,  it  would  Increase  the  na- 
tional income  by  $56,625,000,000.  That  would  be  prosperity 
by  plenty  and  not  starvation  by  scarcity — by  the  curtailment 
and  the  destruction  of  agricultural  wealth. 

When  this  bill  becomes  a  law  there  will  be  no  further  need 
for  farm  subsidies.  There  will  be  no  further  need  for  any  army 
of  Federal  employees  to  regulate  the  daily  lives  of  the  farmers. 
Prosperity  and  security  for  agriculture  means  prosperity  for 
labor  and  business  as  well.  When  this  bill  t)ecomes  a  law 
the  Government  will  no  longer  have  to  bail  out  the  farmer- 
then  the  farmer  will  bail  out  the  Goverrunent. 

However,  if  Congress  still  wants  to  do  something  real  dur- 
ing the  closinp  days  of  this  session,  then  let  it  pass  H.  R. 
8748 — the  Wheeler- Jones  farm -debt  adjustment  bill.  This  bill 
would  authorize  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  compro- 
mise the  old  seed  loans.  These  never  will  and  never  can  be 
paid.  A  business  concern  charges  off  uncollectible  debts. 
These  farmers  bought  the  seed  to  feed  the  Nation.  Climatic 
conditions  have  been  against  them.  Why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment be  silly  enough  to  spend  money  to  collect  that  which 
cannot  be  collected? 

This  bill  would  bring  the  interest  rate  down  to  3  percent 
on  all  farm  indebtedness.  During  the  discussion  of  this  bill 
we  heard  a  great  deal  al)out  soft  credit  and  soft  money.  Of 
course,  these  expressions  are  just  repeated  parrotlike  by 
those  who  know  nothing  about  money  or  its  functions.  These 
individuals  do  not  know  that  the  difference  between  soft 
money,  soft  credit,  and  hard  money,  hard  credit  is  the  same 
as  the  difference  between  a  soft-boiled  egg  and  a  hard-boiled 
egg.  If  you  get  the  egg.  you  can  live.  If  you  do  not.  you  may 
starve. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  the  refinancing  of  farm  mort- 
gages where  the  debt  exceeds  the  value  of  the  farm.  It 
gives  the  owner  an  equal  chance  to  get  his  farm  back  on  the 
same  terms  that  it  would  be  sold  to  a  stranger.  Common 
decency  compels  us  to  agree  with  that  provision.  Why  not 
give  the  owner  a  new  start  in  life  rather  than  to  experiment 
with  a  new  one?  Let  us  salvage  what  is  left  of  agriculture 
rather  than  wreck  it  completely. 

Then,  there  is  the  unconstituional  hog-processing  tax.  The 
evidence  shows  conclusively  that  the  farmer  paid  this  tax 
in  lower  prices.  But  Congress  has  not  yet  had  the  decency 
to  pay  back  this  tax  illegally  and  fraudulently  extracted  from 
the  hog  producers.  Oh,  yes;  we  paid  back  all  other  uncon- 
stitutional taxes  to  the  railroads,  to  the  processors,  to  the 
packers,  and  to  the  cotton  and  tobacco  growers;  but  the  plea 
for  the  hog-producing  farmer  has  been  consistently  ignored. 
They  say  the  amount  is  too  large.  Query — if  one  steals 
enough,  does  that  make  it  legal? 

Congress  failed  the  farmer  again  when  it  extended  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  laws.  While  this  question  was  up 
for  debate  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  logrolling,  but  I  prefer 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  representing  the  people  of 
different  sections  of  our  country — different  industries — roll 
logs  in  order  to  get  Justice  for  all  sections  and  for  all  indus- 
tries in  the  making  of  a  tariff  law  than  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
Christianity  and  peace,  sell  our  farmer  and  laborer  in  foreign 
market  places. 

I  prefer  logrolling  to  horse  trading  with  foreign  diplomats. 
This  especially  since  our  State  E>epartment  is  now  and  always 
has  been  the  poorest  horse  trader  of  them  all.  It  generally 
trades  off  two  or  three  good  young  colts  and  gets  an  old. 
worthless  nag  in  exchange.  This  in  the-  name  of  peace  and 
Christianity.  When  did  it  become  necessary  for  this  Nation  to 
buy  or  bribe  other  nations'  Christianity  or  peace?  Such  a 
doctrine  is  not  only  lunacy  but  an  insiilt  to  our  Intelligence 
and  our  dignity. 

During  the  5  years  that  this  reciprocal  trade  agreement  law 
has  been  in  effect  we  imported  $6,189,997,000  worth  of  agri- 
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cultural  products  and  substitutes  from  foreign  nations.  Again, 
that  is  the  foreign  valuation.  The  donestic  valuation  would 
be  $12.379.994.000 — equal  to  a  check  of  $2,063  for  every  one  of 
our  8.000.000  farm  families. 

During  the  same  5  years  we  imported  2,335,273  head  of 
cattle  and  758.466.496  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products. 
This  was  equivalent  to  another  1.896.166  head  of  cattle — mak- 
ing the  total  importation  of  meat  equivalent  to  4.235,439  head 
of  cattle  in  5  years.  These  our  own  people  should  have  raised, 
not  foreigners. 

Foreign  nations  owe  us  $32,000,000,000  now— $14,000,000,000 
due  our  Government.  One  of  these  nations  boasts  that  it 
never  broke  a  promise,  but  we  have  $4,500,000,000  of  its  broken 
promises  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  Let  the  State  De- 
partment collect  that  $14,000,000,000  before  it  sells  our  domes- 
tic market  or  extends  further  credit  to  nations  of  this  class. 

When  we  get  tired  of  figures,  then  let  us  fortify  ourselves 
by  using  our  common  horse  sense,  with  pepper  and  salt  added. 
Why  should  we  Insist  upon  trading  with  foreign  nations  just 
for  the  sake  of  trading?  Why  should  we  t)e  foolish  enough  to 
loan  more  money  to  foreign  nations — money  with  which  they 
promise  to  buy  our  goods  but  do  not?  Our  experience  tells  us 
that  in  the  end  these  nations  will  have  both  our  goods  and 
our  money.    Then  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  foot  the  bill. 

This  administration  has  been  in  power  for  over  7  years. 
It  was  pledged  to  get  agriculture  out  of  the  "red."  It  was 
pledged  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem.  Yet  in  those 
7  years  more  than  one  farmer  out  of  every  five  lost  his  farm 
by  mortgage  foreclosure.  Judgment,  forced  or  tax  sale.  The 
average  farmer  who  still  owns  his  farm  is  deeper  in  debt  than 
he  was  in  1932.  We  are  aware  that  the  farm  Indebtedness 
has  been  reduced;  but  how  was  that  reduction  brought  about? 
It  was  brought  about  by  mortgage  foreclosure,  judgment, 
forced  or  tax  sale — by  evicting  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children  from  their  farm  homes. 

Likewise  the  unemployment  problem  is  still  imsolved. 
There  are  as  many  unemployed  now  as  in  1932.  Every  court- 
house is  still  a  poorhouse.  This  problem  never  will  be  solved 
until  the  agricultural  problem  Is  solved  first,  because  indus- 
try and  employment  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  success 
of  agriculture. 

As  a  result  of  this  unemployment,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  industrial  workers  have  also  lost  their  homes.  Here  the 
Government,  through  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation, 
has  been  the  principal  offender  in  taking  away  homes.  In 
place  of  shedding  all  our  tears  for  the  oppressed  in  Europe, 
let  us  shed  a  few  for  our  own  unfortunates  who  have  been  so 
cruelly  and  so  brutally  evicted  from  their  homes  because  of 
misplaced  confidence  in  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

We  are  pro-United  States.  We  are  more  interested  in  the 
130.000.000  men.  women,  and  children  of  our  Nation  than  in 
Great  Britain,  Prance.  Germany.  Italy.  Japan,  and  Russia 
combined.  We  sympathize  with  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Pin- 
land,  Norway,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  China.  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium—we sympathize  with  the  persecuted  and  oppressed 
ever^-where — but.  I  repeat,  charity  begins  at  home.  Our  first 
duty  Is  to  our  own  people.  There  is  plenty  of  misery  and 
suffering  in  our  own  country. 

Under  our  Constitution  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  are  "We, 
the  people."  We  are  48  States — but  one  Nation.  This  Gov- 
ernment, created  by  men  of  iron  with  nerves  of  steel — bom 
amidst  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  Valley  Porge — is  ours. 
It  does  not  belong  to  any  clique  or  clan.  It  does  not  belong  to 
any  official  or  set  of  officials  in  Washington.  These  are  all 
but  our  servants. 

We  must  never  permit  cur  patriotism  to  be  dimmed  or  di- 
vided because  of  religious  or  racial  differences.  Tolerance  and 
forebearance  is  our  watchword.  We  shall  continue  to  extend 
the  hand  of  good  fellowship  to  all.  We  shall  not  permit  the 
religious  or  racial  hatreds  of  Europe  to  be  transplanted  to 
our  shores.  We  are  through  forever  with  foreign  entangle- 
ments. We  will  not  again  permit  ourselves  to  be  engulfed  by 
the  war-mad  insanity  of  EXirope. 


We  are  aware  that  the  Itch  exists  on  the  part  of  some  In- 
dividuals to  again  embroil  us  in  this  European  madness. 
These  individuals  will  not  be  in  the  front-line  trenches  saying 
"come"  to  our  sons.  They  will  stay  at  home  and  again  wrap 
the  flag  of  glory  around  themselves  and  shout  "go."  They 
will  again  attempt  to  monopolize  the  patriotism  of  this  Nation 
that  is  common  to  us  all.  Their  patriotism  is  only  skin  deep. 
They  are  pro-annhlng  if  there  Is  a  profit  in  it,  although  that 
profit  be  stained  with  the  blood,  the  tears,  and  the  agony  of 
an  agonized  world. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letters 
from  the  State  Department  and  the  Navy  Department  con- 
cerning the  Government's  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  to 
investigate  natural  resources: 

DiPAmczNT  or  Stats, 
Washington.  March  26.  1940. 
The  Honorable  A.  Wnxis  Robertson, 

House  of  Repreaentatit>es. 

Mt  Dka«  Mr.  Robertson:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  March 
8.  1940.  In  which  you  request  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory  In  the  Antarctic  and  the  period  of  time,  pre- 
sumably of  actual  occupation,  which  would  be  required  under 
International  law  as  a  necessary  condition  to  such  an  acquisition. 
You  have  also  expressed  an  interest  In  the  reasons  for  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  Antarctic  Service  and  the  connection  there- 
with of  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd.  United  States  Navy  (retired) , 
for  whom  I  share  your  high  opinion. 

The  activities  and  explorations  In  the  Antarctic  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  date  back  considerably 
more  than  a  century.  They  Include  the  discoveries  of  Capt.  Na- 
thaniel B.  Palmer  in  the  1820's  and  of  numerous  other  American 
whalers  and  sealers  during  the  next  half  century  or  more;  the  hi»- 
torlc  cruise  of  the  United  SUtes  Exploring  Expedition,  a  Oovem- 
ment  mission  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Charles  Wilkes.  United 
States  Navy;  and  the  Important  geographical  discoveries  and  ac- 
cumulation of  scientific  data  made  in  recent  years  by  Admiral 
Byrd,  Mr.  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  and  their  associates. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  has  been  evidenced 
on  the  part  of  many  foreign  government*  a  very  increasing  Inter- 
est in  the  Antarctic  for  scientiflc.  economic,  and  political  reasons. 
The  list  of  scientiflc  results  of  the  many  expeditions,  both  Ameri- 
can and  foreign,  which  have  studied  the  south  polar  regions  In  the 
past  30  years.  Is  an  impressive  one.  It  mcludes  ob»°rvatlonB  which 
have  been  of  definite  Importance  in  the  development  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  radio  transmission,  meteorology,  astronomy,  aviation,  cos- 
mic rays,  terrestrial  magnetism,  geology,  and  other  branches  of 
science.  The  primary  source  of  economic  wealth  so  far  has  been 
the  whaling  Industry  which  recently  has  yielded  some  WO.OOO.OOO  a 
year  from  the  Antarctic  whaling  grounds.  Low-grade  coal  Is  known 
to  exist  in  very  large  quantities  and  preliminary  geological  surveys 
have  Indicated  the  presence  of  various  kinds  of  mineral  deposits 
on  the  Antarctic  continent. 

Until  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  Interest  In  the 
Antarctic  was  chiefly  scientific  and  economic.  In  the  part  25 
years  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  In  polltlcta  activity 
relating  to  those  regions  with  the  present  result  that  290  degrees  at 
the  coast  line  of  the  Antarctic  continent  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  hinterland  have  been  claimed  as  posseaslons  of  Great  Britain. 
Australia,  New  Zealand.  France,  and  Norway,  and  unofficial  or  leinl- 
offlclal   claims   have   been   advanced   by   Germany   and   Japan. 

Many  of  these  claims  Include  areas  which  have  never  been  ex- 
plored and  In  which  there  has  been  little  or  no  activity  by  nationals 
of  the  nation  claiming  sovereignty  over  them.  Others  include  areas 
which  have  been  discovered  or  explored  by  American  cltisens  and 
which  have  been  claimed  for  the  United  States,  though  no  official 
recognition  has  as  yet  been  given  to  stich  claims.    Because  ot  tta« 
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general  disregard  of  accepted  principles  of  International  law  regard- 
ing the  establlohment  of  sovereignty  over  newly  discovered  terri- 
tory and  m  the  absence  of  any  special  principles  or  International 
agreement  controlling  sovereignty  In  the  Polar  regions,  the  United 
SUtes  Government  has  never  recognized  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned claims  and  has  formally  reserved  such  rights  as  It  or  Its 
citizens  might  possess  In  the  Antarctic. 

The  importance  Increasingly  being  attached  by  foreign  govern- 
ments to  the  acquisition  of  territory  In  the  Antarctic  has  In  recent 
years  led  the  Department  of  State,  In  the  normal  course  of  Its  duties, 
to  a  study  of  the  rights  which  this  Government  might  possess  In 
the  South  Polai  area  and  consideration  of  the  steps  which  should 
be  taken  to  protect  such  rights.  It  was  concluded  that  as  a  matter 
of  ordinary  prudence  it  would  be  Inadvisable  to  take  any  positive 
action  toward  the  assertion  of  United  States  sovereignty  claims  m 
the  Antarctic  pending  an  examination  on  the  spot  of  the  value  of 
the  areas  to  which  the  United  States  might  possess  the  basis  of  a 
claim.  A  further  consideration  was  the  desirability  under  Inter- 
national law  of  some  form  of  occupation  of  the  areas  mentioned  as 
a  condition  Incident  to  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  them  should 
It  be  determined  that  such  action  was  In  the  beat  interests  of  this 
country. 

These  conclusions  were  approved  by  the  President,  who  also  sug- 
gested that  this  Department  seek  the  practical  advice  of  Admiral 
Byrd  and  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Ellsworth  In  view  of  their  outstanding 
knowledge  of  the  Antarctic  regions.  After  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bute.  War.  Navy,  and  Interior  Departments  and 
with  the  Coast  Guard.  Admiral  Byrds  opinion  was  requested  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  an  offlclal  Investigation  of  those  areas  in  which 
the  United  States  might  be  Interested.  Admiral  Byrd  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  project  and  generously  offered  to  place  his  serv- 
ices and  his  vessel,  the  Bear  of  Oakland,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  should  they  be  required  So  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  was 
not  until  his  opinion  was  requested  In  January  1939  that  Admiral 
Byrd  was  Informed  of  the  propoeed  expedition.  Mr.  EUsworths  ab- 
sence In  the  AnUrctlc  made  It  Impossible  to  consult  with  him  at 
the  time,  but  a  conference  with  him  was  held  upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States.     He  also  expressed  his  approval. 

I  believe  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  subsequent  developments 
resulting  In  an  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  funds  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  survey  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  land  and  sea 
areas  of  the  Antarctic  regions:  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
Antarctic  Service:  and  the  President's  appointment  of  Admiral 
Byrd  as  commanding  officer.  For  your  convenience  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  instructions  issued  to  Admiral  Byrd  by  the  President 
on  November  25.  1839. 

Members  of  the  Antarctic  Service  are  now  In  the  south  polar 
regions  and  have  established  two  bases  from  which  It  Is  planned  to 
undertake  the  work  for  which  funds  have  been  provided  by  the 
Congress.  Although  no  specific  period  of  occupation  is  required 
by  international  law  as  a  condition  to  the  acquisition  of  sovereignty 
over  unclaimed  territory,  It  would  not.  in  my  opinion,  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Government  to  discontinue  the  operation  of 
the  bases  already  established,  until,  at  least,  the  present  survey  is 
completed  and  the  data  nccumulated  on  the  basis  of  which  a 
sound  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  value  of  the  areas  now  being 
Investigated.  The  brevity  of  the  Antarctic  summer,  the  only  prac- 
ticable season  for  active  field  work,  makes  It  unlikely  that  the  work 
of  the  Antarctic  Service  can  be  completed  within  a  single  year. 

Siiscerely  yours, 

CoBOKLX  Hxnx. 

DSPAXTMKNT  OF  THX  NaVT. 

Omcz  or  the  Sbcrbtart. 

March  13.  1940. 

Mt  DBAS  Mb  RoBomoif:  Your  letter  of  March  8  regarding 
Read  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd.  United  States  Navy  (retired).  Is 
acknowledged. 

Rear  Admiral  Byrd  was  designated  commanding  officer  of  the 
United  States  Antarctic  Service  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  Jiily  7.  1939.  On  the  same  date  the  President  formed  the 
executive  committee  of  the  United  States  Antarctic  Service  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing,  directing,  and  coordinating  the  conduct  of 
the  Antarctic  Service.  This  committee  comprises  the  following 
members : 

Mr  Hugh  8.  Gumming,  Jr..  Department  of  State:  Rear  Admiral 
Russell  R  Waesche.  United  States  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment: Capt.  Charles  C  Hartlgan.  United  States  Navy.  Navy  Depart- 
ment; Dr.  Ernest  H.  Gruenlng,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  undertaking  18  •  Federal  project,  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
^Government,  and  is  not  a  private  enterprise.  It  U  strictly  a  Gov- 
ernment undertaking  operating  under  the  specific  Instructions 
Issued  by  the  President,  which  instructions  have  been  published 
in  the  hearings  held  by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
Interior  Department  appropriations.  Rear  Admiral  Byrd  has  been 
ordered  to  active  duty  In  order  that  he  might  properly  perform  the 
duties  of  commanding  officer  of  the  Antarctic  Service.  His  Navy 
pay  dXMing  the  duration  of  this  duty  la  that  which  he  receives  on 

the  retired  list.  ^    ^     ,^    .^     ^    .^ 

In  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  President,  the 
Navy  Department  has  cooperated  fully  In  the  organization  of  the 
AntarcUc  Service.  Naval  personnel  have  been  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  Antarctic  Service  and  considerable  eqtilpment  has  been  furnished 
by  the  Navy,  as  well  as  by  other  departments  of  the  Government.  In 
addition  to  this  equipa^,  testimony  given  before  the  House  Appro- 


priations Committee  Indicates  that  Rear  Admiral  Byrd  has  made 
available  to  the  Antarctic  Service  material,  equipment,  and  appur- 
tenances valued  at  •225.CXX).  which  was  provided  at  no  coat  to  the 
Government. 

An  extensive  scientific  program  has  been  adopted  for  Investigation. 
but  the  principal  items  of  interest  to  the  public  and  the  Navy  are: 

(a)  Geographical:  The  delineation  of  the  continental  coast  line 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  and  other  areas  surveyed.  Location  of 
harbors,  anchorages,  etc 

(b)  Hydrographlc :  Sonic  soundings  In  all  waters  navigated.  Phys- 
ical properties  of  waters  and  collection  of  bottom  samples.  Survey 
of  Pactoltis  Bank  off  Cape  Horn.  South  America. 

(c)  Mapnetlsm:  Observations  of  declination.  Inclination,  and 
total  intensity  of  earth's  fhagnetlc  field. 

(d)  Aurora  and  cosmic  ray:  Effect  of  Intensity  upon  radio  trans- 
mission and  reception 

(e)  Meteorology:  Synoptic  observations  with  Chilean  and  Argen- 
tine observatorte.s  for  determination  of  meteorology  of  southrrn 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans:  upper  air  observations  with  relation 
to  aircraft  operations. 

(f)  Glaclolog>-:  Location  of  Icebergs  and  field  Ice,  and  structure 

thereof. 

(g)  Seismology:  Determination  of  epicenters  of  earthquakes  and 
earth  tremors,  and  their  relation  to  oceanography. 

(h)  Geology:  Investigation  of  possible  oil  or  shale  dejxjslts  as 
potential  fuel  reserves 

(1)  Radio:  Observations  held  on  high  and  low  frequencies  with 
naval  stations  Study  of  the  Kennelly-Heavlside  layer,  effect  of 
magnetic  disturbances  on  communications.  Development  of  radio 
apparatus  to  meet  severe  conditions. 

(J)  Aviation:  Aircraft  operation  In  low  temperatures;  effect  on 
metals  and  lubricants.  Aerial  mapping  under  severe  climatic 
conditions.  Training  of  aviation  personnel.  Development  of  polar 
flying   clothing    and    equipment. 

(k)  Medical:  Eaiect  of  living  conditions  upon  metabolism  of 
men:  physiologic  and  psychologic  changes  of  men.  Bacteriological 
Investigations.  Dietary  studies  at  camps  and  determination  of 
calorific  values  of  rations. 

Although  the  above  Investigations  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  Navy.  It  Is  recognized  that  many  of  the  other  Investigations  are 
of  Intense  interest  to  other  Government  agencies. 

The  Navy  Department  Is  acting  as  a  distributing  agency  for  the 
release  of  press,  still  photos,  and  motion  pictures  to  newspapers 
and  agencies.  The  communications  of  the  Antarctic  Service  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  Naval  Communication  System. 

The  Navy  Department  has  no  Information  of  any  contracts  en- 
tered Into  by  Rear  Admiral  Byrd  with  private  agencies  by  which 
he  would  acquire  financial  profit. 
Sincerely. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Savy. 
Hon.  A.  Wn,Lis  Robertson. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 


A  Commission  to  Survey  the  National  Defense  Re- 
quirements and  Resources  of  the  United  States 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OK   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Friday.  May  17.  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  solemn  admonition  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  we  as  a  Nation  must 
take  stock  of  the  needs  of  our  national  defense  was  uttered 
when  he  addressed  the  Congress,  May  16,  in  these  words: 

The  clear  fact  Is  that  the  American  people  must  recast  their 
thinking  about  national  protection. 

This  was  a  frank  admission  from  the  lips  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
that  streamlining  our  national  defense  is  the  paramount 
question  of  the  hour. 

As  a  student  of  national  defense  It  requires  no  effort  on  my 
part  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Chief  Executive  on  this 
momentous  problem. 

Firmly  convinced  that  streamlining  our  national  defense 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the  future 
welfare  and  security  of  this  Nation,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
introduce  on  Jsinuary  10.  1940.  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  417 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Defense 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  national  defense 
resources,  and  requirements  of  the  United  States,  including 
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the  advisability  of  adopting  a  permanent  pfrogressive  national 
defense  policy,  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  a  Nationsd  Defense  Planning  Board,  and  for 
Other  purposes. 

This  resolution  was  not  offered  In  a  spirit  of  criticism.  On 
the  contrary  it  was  prompted  by  my  desire  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  a  comprchenshre  picture  of  what  area 
we  as  a  Nation  must  be  expected  to  defend,  and  the  type  of 
defense  necessary  to  cope  with  modem  military  methods. 

A  study  of  the  resolution  which  follows  should  convince 
anyone  of  the  Justification  for  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission which  will  result  In  the  fonnatlon  of  a  Department 
of  National  Defense  with  Under  Secretaries  for  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air.    This  will  accomplish  among  our  defense  forces: 

1.  Coordination. 

2.  EEBciency. 

3.  Economy. 

With  these  objectives  reached  the  American  people  will  en- 
Joy  adequacy  of  its  national  defense  system  through  a  long 
range  planning  poUcy. 

Joint  resolution  (H.  J  Res.  417)  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Defense  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  sxirveylng  the 
national-defense  reso\irce.s  and  requirements  of  the  United  Slates. 
Including  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  permanent,  progressive 
national -defense  policy,  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
National  Defense,  a  National  Defense  Planning  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes 

/leao/red.  etc..  That  to  provide  for  "the  common  defense."  to  pro- 
mote the  "ifeneral  welfare."  and  to  Insure  "domestic  tranquillity" 
in  the  United  States  of  America  there  Is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  National  Defense  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

The  Commission  shall  be  corapoeed  of  five  Members  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  and  five  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  OcHnmisslon  also  shall  Include 
among  Its  members  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conrmerce.  and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  any 
Of  whom  In  the  event  of  their  InabUlty  to  serve  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  each  appoint  a  representative  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Conunlsslon. 

The  CommlBslon  Is  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  select  and 
appoint  as  members  of  the  Commission  one  member  each  to  repre- 
sent the  Interests  of  agrlctilture.  labor,  business,  Industry,  and 
finance  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
select  and  appoint  as  members  two  Army  officers  and  two  Naval 
officers,  not  on  the  active  lists  of  the  Regular  Military  Establishment, 
two  aviators  with  at  least  10  years  of  experience  In  aeronautics, 
and  two  women  recognized  for  their  mercies  In  wartime. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  established  under  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  chosen  by  the  members  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  necessary 
for  legislation  the  Commission  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  and  study  of  the  national  defense, 
including  the  following: 

1.  The  advisability  of  completely  revising  the  National  Defense 
Act  In  the  light  of  evenu  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  need  for 
legislation  to  establish  a  peacetime  defensive  system,  based  upon 
the  national  objectives  of  the  United  States,  which  can  be  rapidly 
expanded  Into  a  wartime  defensive  system,  which  will  carry  out 
the  national  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  Department  of  National  De- 
fense, under  which  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  would 
be  combined  and  coordinated  to  provide  for  a  more  adequate  na- 
tlciml  defense  In  any  emergency. 

3  The  practicability  under  a  Department  of  National  Defense  of 
promoting  and  accomplishing  among  aU  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  (a)  coordination  of  effort  and  efficiency,  (b)  savings  In  pur- 
.chases  of  military  and  naval  materiel,  (c)  unified  responsibility, 
and  (d)  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort  and  conflict  of  au- 
thority. 

4  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  National  Defense  Planning 
Board  to  formulate  a  long-range  national-defense  policy  that  has 
sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  any  changes  required  by  developments 
and  maintain  an  orderly,  progressive  program. 

5.  The  advisability  of  expanding  and  speeding  the  naval  program 
and  to  examine  the  necessity  for  what  Is  kziown  as  a  "two-ocean 
navy." 

6.  The  advisability  of  ftirther  expansion  of  the  air  forces  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  numt)er  and  type  of  planes  required,  and  a  co- 
ordinated program  and  ix>Ilcy  for  tzmtning  personnel  and  coopera- 
tion between  Army  and  naval  air  operations. 

7.  The  advisability  of  granting  Oovenunent  subsidies  to  com- 
mercial air  lines,  requiring  their  transport  planes  to  t>e  convertible 
bombers  and  specifying  that  their  pilots  be  oommlsslonwl  in  the 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 


8.  The  advisability  of  perfecting  a  comprehensive  program  for 
rapidly  mobilizing  industry  and  commercial  shipping  into  a  de- 
fensive  force. 

9  The  advisability  of  supplementing  "educational  orders"  by 
providing  an  adequate  "liquid  fund"  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  inventions,  research,  experiment,  and  development  of 
arms,  munitions,  and  Implements  of  war. 

10.  The  advisability  of  determining  the  interests  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  SUtes  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
Declaration  of  Panama,  and  the  pledges  made  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Chief  Executive  to  defend  Canada  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack  by  any  other  power. 

11.  The  advisability  of  determining  the  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  In  the  PhUlpplnes  if  and  when  that 
Commonwealth  becomes  Independent  in  1948. 

12.  The  advisability  of  formulating  a  definite  military  and  naval 
program  In  keeping  with  the  announced  policy  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Orient  and  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Samoan  Islands. 

13.  The  advisability  of  acquiring  territory  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  which  might  serve  as  enemy  bases. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  paid  their  actual  and 
necessary  traveling,  hotel,  and  other  expenses  Incurred  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

Sec.  4.  That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $100,000  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission. 
The  chairman  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Cksmmlssion.  such  assistants  and  subordinates  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  survey. 

Sec  5.  That  the  Commission  shall  submit  preliminary  reports  to 
Congress  from  time  to  time,  if  deemed  advisable  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  shall  submit  a  final  report  and  reconunendatlons  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  3,  1941. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Commission,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
be  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  and  House  are  sitting,  have  recessed,  or  have  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to 
take  such  testimony  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
imder  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  or  any 
member  designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 
Every  person  who,  having  been  summoned  as  a  witness  by  authority 
of  said  Commission,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  willfully  makes 
default,  or  who,  having  appeared,  refuses  to  answer  any  questions 
pertinent  to  the  matter  herein  authorized,  shall  be  held  to  the 
penalties  provided  by  section*  102  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1934  ed..  title  2.  sec.  192) . 


The  Vital  Importance  of  Continuing  Our  National 
Program  of  Fostering  Transportation  on  Our 
Inland  Waterways 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  17.  1940 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  considering  the  im- 
portance of  water  transportation  in  our  national  develop- 
ment and  the  relation  of  our  waterways  to  domestic  com- 
merce, it  is  apparent  that  the  constructive  policy  that  has 
been  followed  by  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  improving  the  waterways  and  fostering  water  transporta- 
tion has  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  our  national  ad- 
vancement and  business  prasperity.  Particularly  was  this 
evident  during  the  early  period  of  our  national  growth,  when 
the  advent  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  cheap  production  of 
the  staple  cotton,  with  easy  transportation  on  the  network 
of  slow-movins  southern  streams  utilized  in  moving  cotton 
to  our  seaports,  gave  America  an  advantage  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  and  quickly  placed  the  United  States  in  a 
prominent  commercial  position,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
the  Nation's  great  commercial  centers  owe  their  supremacy 
to  their  location  on  our  arterial  waterways.  Omitting  our 
seaports,  we  might  mention  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis.  Kansas 
City.  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  Portland.  Oreg.    A  casual 
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Inspection  of  the  map  of  our  country  will  verify  this  state- 
ment. 

The  greatest  example  of  naUonal  prosperity  resulting  from 
the  use  of  water  transportation  Is  found  in  Europe  where 
Holland,  with  little  In  the  way  of  resources  except  farm  land 
and  waterways,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  coun- 
tries per  capita  in  the  family  of  nations.  With  no  timber, 
no  mineral,  with  little  besides  farm  land  and  a  comprehensive 
canal  system  which  has  been  utilized  for  transportation, 
Holland  has  attained  a  degree  of  national  prosperity  that 
many  nations  naturally  endowed  with  great  resources  of 
timber  and  minerals  have  failed  to  reach. 

In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  water  transportation  In 
our  national  economy,  a  comprehensive  program  early  un- 
dertaken has  been  consistently  followed  in  improving  the 
eastern  rivers,  but  untU  recently  the  great  river  system  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  been  receiving  little  attention. 

In  studying  plans  for  the  future  development  of  our  na- 
tional program,  we  find  that  the  remaining  great  unused 
resources  of  our  country  lie  tributary  to  the  Columbia  River. 
The  bulk  of  this  material  is  in  Government  ownership.  The 
vast  timber  stands  on  the  Snake,  the  Salmon,  the  Clear- 
water, and  the  Clarks  Pork,  all  tributaries  to  the  Columbia, 
are  embraced  in  our  national  forests.  Billions  of  feet 
of  lumber  and  pulp  timber  in  the  national  forests  in  Oregon. 
Idaho,  and  Montana  are  dependent  for  a  market  on  cheap 
water  transportation  to  the  eastern  sections  of  our  country. 
Vast  potential  water  power  in  these  streams  is  dependent 
for  development  on  the  utilization  of  this  timber  and  the 
production  and  shipment  of  the  undeveloped  metal  and  non- 
metallic  minerals  that  the  Government  exiperts  have  found 
to  exist  In  great  abundance  in  the  areas  tributary  to  this 
great  western  waterway. 

If  we  are  to  continue  our  program  of  national  development, 
the  Columbia  and  the  Snake  Rivers  must  be  opened  for  water 
transportation.  Our  first  objective  should  be  to  improve  the 
Columbia  and  the  Snake  Rivers  to  the  confluence  of  the  Snake 
and  the  Clearwater  Rivers  at  Lewiston.  Idaho,  which  will 
provide  the  low-cost  transportation  necessary  for  the  utili- 
zation of  the  vast  resources  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  western 
Montana. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  highwater  stages  of  the  Columbia 
and  the  Snake  Rivers,  the  people  in  this  section  have  already 
initiated  boat  transportation  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  are  now 
moving  in  petroleum  products  and  shipping  out  wheat  at  a 
sutjstantial  saving  in  transportation  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  the  ultimate  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  the  Government  itself  in  utilizing  Government- 
owned  timber,  and  the  benefits  to  business  throughout  the 
country  by  providing  low  cost  water  transportation  on  our 
rivers,  in  particular  the  Columbia  Rhrer  system,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  our  legislative  policy  should  foster  this  type  of  trans- 
portation and  reject  any  legislative  proposals  that  may  hinder 
this  development. 

This  view  is  expressed  by  an  eminent  authority  and  former 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  a  letter 
discussing  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  and  its 
effect  on  the  national  economy.  The  recent  action  of  the 
House  in  recommitting  this  measure  to  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Conmiittee  was  done  with  my  vote  and 
support. 

Mr.  Campbell's  letter  is  herewith  submitted  for  considera- 
tion and  insertion  in  the  Record. 

Johnston  B.  Campbeix, 
Spokane.   Wash..  May  1,  1940. 
Hon.  CoMPTON  L.  Whtte, 

Congressman  for  State  of  Idaho,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  :  I  am  much  Interested  Jn  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940.  known  as  conference  report  S    2009.  In  which  It  Is 
proposed  to  take  over  Jurisdiction  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ml.«^slon  of  certain  tjrpes  of  water  transportation. 

In  my  opinion.  It  is  unwise  at  this  time  to  take  Jtirlsdiction  of 
the  water  carriers. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  well-known  fact  that  transportation  on  our 
rivers  was  rendered  "Innocuous."  in  the  language  of  Commissioner 
Lane,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  competition  of 
the  railroads,  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  develop  water 


transportation  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1920  That  during  that  period  cf  time  the  further  development  of 
water  transportation  has  been  relatively  slow,  and  it  has  not  reached 
the  status  of  carriers  to  such  an  extent  as  it  can  withstand  compe- 
tition of  railroads  if  its  rates  and  practices  are  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

It  is  true  that  the  conference  report  exempts  certain  forms  of 
water  transportation,  notably  that  of  the  Great  Lakes;  and  It  is 
rather  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  the  Great  Lakes  should 
be  exempted  and  transportation  on  the  Columbia  River  be  taken 
over. 

I  also  note  that  certain  bulk  transportation  on  the  Columbia 
River  Ifl  exempted,  but  that  the  transportation  of  other  commodi- 
ties Is  In  its  infancy,  and  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  develop 
that  transportation  before  being  put  under  the  control  of  the 
CoRunisslon. 

I  also  note  that  while  the  railroads  are  required  to  make  Joint 
rates  with  water  carriers  Joint  rates  are  not  required  by  the  water- 
ways for  trucks.  I  think  that  is  very  vlUl;  and  If  Joint  rates  are 
made  by  railroads.  Joint  rates  should  also  be  required  by  trucks, 
for  It  is  quite  difficult  to  build  up  water  transportation  on  the 
Columbia  River  without  the  aid  of  trucks  to  haul  the  commodi- 
ties away  from  the  river  points. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  find  your  way  clear  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  this  law  so  far  as  It  pertains  to  water  transportation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  may  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  see  you 
and  personally  pay  my  respects  to  you. 

With  very  kind  and  sincere  regards.  I  am. 
Yours  trtoly, 

Johnston  B.  Campbixl- 


Against  Evils  Attempting  to  Destroy  Civilization 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17,  1940 


AN  EDITORL^L  PROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following: 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  16.  1940] 

an     EDrrORIAL     LETTER     TO     TTIE     RE.\DERS     OT     THE     CHRISTIAN     SCIZNCB 

MONITOR 

It  Is  out  of  hearts  full  of  compassion  for  the  p>eoples  of  all  nations 
In  the  present  great  world  crisis  that  those  charged  with  the 
editing  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  are  speaking  through  this 
editorial  letter  to  the  memliers  of  Its  wide  subscriber  and  reader 
family  in  every  country  Some  of  >ou  nave  written  that  you  do  not 
feel  a  newspaper  founded  out  of  a  great  love  for  all  humanity 
should  "take  sides"  In  the  conflict.  However,  it  is  that  very  love  for 
humanity  which  compels  this  newspaper  to  take  sides,  not  against 
any  nation  or  group  of  nations,  in  and  of  themselves,  but  against 
the  evils  which  are  attempting  to  cestroy  the  very  basis  of 
civilization. 

The  issues  have  become  far  bigger  than  any  question  of  colonies 
or  of  righting  the  Injustices  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  There  Is  at 
stake  the  right  to  live  the  Christianity  upon  which  men's  lives  must 
be  based,  else  they  perish.  The  challenge  to  Christianity  Is  being 
made  on  more  than  one  front,  but  In  this  period  it  appears  to  be 
receiving  its  chief  impetus  by  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Naza- 
rene's  love-lnsplring  doctrines  through  the  forceful  application  of 
hatred-breeding  Nazi  dogmas.  For  the  brotherhood  of  man  la 
openly  scorned. 

Worship  of  person  and  state  are  given  precedence  over  worship  of 
God.     The  rights  of  peoples  and  nations  to  freedom  of  speech,  reli- 
gion,   and    self-government    are    denied.      Unjustified,    unprovoked 
attacks  have  been   made  on   Innocent  countries  and  peoples,   and 
their  morale  weakened  throtigh  Instigated  treachery. 

That,  briefly,  is  the  situation  as  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  rec- 
ognizes it,  and  it  feels  Its  readers  must  be  kept  alert  to  these  dan- 
gers, and  not  be  misguided  by  well-meaning  but  mistaken  arguments 
that,  in  order  to  be  Just,  they  and  this  newspaper  must  be  impar- 
tial and  aloof.  The  greatest  Justice  that  can  be  accorded  the  Ger- 
man people  is  to  see  clearly  that  their  present  course  of  action  is 
harming  themselves  most  of  all  And  then  firmly,  with  compas.sion 
and  love,  we  should  do  everjthlng  possible  to  help  free  all  peoples 
from  the  prevailing  evils. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  worked  for  years  to  further  a 
loving  attitude  toward  the  German  people.  It  recognized  the  serious 
plight  of  Germany  after  the  World  War,  and  it  repeatedly  has 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  rectifying  the  injustices  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty.     It  cannot,  however,  uphold  or  endorse  the  methods 
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which  have  been  employed  to  achieve  tbat  end.  and  It  must  vlgor- 
oxisly  oppose  the  crimes  against  dvUlstUon  being  committed  under 
the  guise  of  Jtiirtlce-aeeklng. 

It  is  understandable,  from  a  purely  human  buU.  how  an  unhappy 
people,  believing  they  have  been  mlatreated  and  held  down  by 
others,  might  come  to  idolize  one  who  would  appear  to  be  leading 
them  out  of  their  distress.  And  how,  blinded  through  false  loyalty. 
they  might  be  unable  to  see  whither  they  were  being  led,  unable  to 
recognize  the  dlHerence  between  patriotic  seal  and  mad,  destructive 
ambition 

It  unquestionably  ta  the  right  of  all  peoples  and  of  every  nation 
to  have  "living  room"  and  an  abundance  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
However,  an  attempt  to  acquire  these  by  aggressive  force  or  by 
wresting  them  from  weaker  nations  is,  to  the  enlightened  thought 
of  today,  a  return  to  the  barbaric  methods  of  the  darker  ages. 
It  Is  true  there  are  few  nations  In  whose  historic  pages  there  are  not 
acts  of  conquest  which  would  not  stand  the  modern  searchlight 
of  truth,  but  down  through  the  years  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  attaining,  though  slowly,  a  higher  moral  position,  and  that 
progress  cannot  be  retarded  by  what  the  German  people  today  feel 
is  their  necessity.  There  is  only  one  right  way  for  any  country  to 
seek  to  supply  the  needs  of  Its  people — by  following  the  injunction 
of  the  Wayshower.  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God.  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
Seeking  the  kingdom  of  God,  wherein  is  expressed  spiritual  right, 
brotherly  love,  unselfishness,  honesty,  fair  dealing,  truthfulness,  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  trying  to  buUd  up  an  exalted  material  state 
based  on  material  might,  hatred,  p>ersonal  domination,  persecution, 
fear,  and  tyranny.  And  of  what  avail  Is  mere  space  as  "living 
room."  when  the  lives  of  a  nation's  people  are  choked  with  fear, 
oppression,  and  lack  of  Individual  liberty?  Living  room  but  no  life 
of  their  own  to  live.  The  greatest  man  the  world  ever  has  known 
often  had  no  place  wherein  to  lay  his  head,  but  hts  life  was  the 
freest,  richest,  and  most  bountiful  of  all  lives. 

The  avowed  purpo.se  of  making  a  nation  one  of  the  greatest  In  the 
world  nattirally  appeals  to  Its  people,  but  what  really  constitutes 
the  greatness  of  a  nation?  It  Is  not  mere  military  might  nor  ma- 
terial possessions.  It  Is  chiefly  the  mental  quality  and  moral  state 
of  Its  people.  Germany  can  again  be  a  great  nation  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  ^-ord.  but  to  save  Itself  It  must  awake!  It  must  recheck 
Its  course  and  aline  itself  with  God's  government,  which  operates 
solely  through  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And  not  only  Germany 
but  all  nations  must  awaken  and  yield  to  this  divine  government, 
for  there  are  few  without  some  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
plight  of  the  world  today. 

In  the  meantime,  much  as  It  deplores  war,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  realizes  that  at  this  moment  the  Allies  have  no  choice  but 
to  defend  themselves  and  friendly  smaller  nations  by  military  force, 
and  that  in  so  doing  they  are  upholding  the  democratic  rights  of 
people  evervwhere.  In  their  treatment  of  the  war  situation,  our 
editors  are  'seeking  earnestly  to  be  guided  so  that  this  newspaper 
may  do  Its  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  better  world.  Its  founder, 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  has  said   (message  for  1900,  p    10)  : 

"Certain  elements  In  human  nature  would  undermine  the  civic, 
social,  and  religious  rights  and  laws  of  nations  and  peoples,  striking 
at  liberty,  human  rights,  and  self-government.  •  •  •  History 
shows  that  error  repeats  Itself  until  It  Is  exterminated.  Surely 
the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  is  not  added  but  subtracted  from 
whatever  sways  the  scepter  of  self  and  pelf  over  Individuals,  weak 
provinces,  or  peoples.    Here  our  hope  anchors  In  God  who  reigns." 

It  Is  these  "elements  In  human  nature"  which  this  newspaper  is 
attempting  to  lay  bare.  They  must  be  seen  as  evils,  but  rendered 
powerless  lu  thought  by  the  re&llBBtlon  that  they  are  no  part  of  the 
man  made  In  God's  image  and  likeness  and  have  no  place  In  a  xinl- 
verse  created  by  God  The  need  is  for  men  to  learn  more  of  the  true 
nature  of  God's  universe,  and  approach  a  more  spiritual  basis  for 
thinking  and  acting  In  everydav  life.  It  Is  only  thus  that  lasting 
peace  can  be  brought  about.  Here  the  iiope  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  too,  "anchors  In  God,"  for  it  knows  that  He  does  reign. 


There  Is  a  crying  need  for  a  veterans'  hospital  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  At  the  present  time  there  are  over  500  veterans 
in  Maryland  who  have  made  application  for  treatment  in 
general  hospitals,  and  who  cannot  be  cared  for  because  there 
are  no  beds  available.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  quote 
a  letter  I  received  from  Brig.  Oen.  Prank  T.  Hines,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization: 

Pkdzkal  BoAmo  or  Hospitaijkatiom, 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  14.  1940. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Aixsandso,  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkak  Congkxssman:  In  the  program  of  future  construction 
for  the  Veterans'  Admimstratlon  for  accomplishment  from  year  to 
year  within  the  period  of  the  next  10  years,  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization  to  the  President  and  approved  m 
principle  by.  the  President  on  May  9.  there  is  mcluded  a  new  Vet- 
erans' Administration  general  facility  of  300  beds  for  the  Maryland 
area. 

Immediate  consultation  Is  contemplated  with  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  determine  upwn  how  ftinds  may  best  be 
made  available  to  undertake  necessary  preliminary  work,  such  as 
the  selection  of  site  and  preparation  of  plans. 
Very  truly  yours, 

FaANK  T.  Hinxs,  Chairman. 

I  Join  With  the  other  members  of  the  Maryland  delegation 
In  the  sincere  hope  that  funds  may  be  made  available  for  tbe 
carrying  out  of  this  program  to  an  immediate  conclusion. 


Veterans*  Legrislation  Necessary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17, 1940 


LETTER  PROM  GEN.  FRANK  T.   HINES 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
this  House  on  the  passjige  of  the  World  War  widows'  and 
on^i&ns'  bill  and  the  veterans'  preference  bill.  As  an  humble 
Member  of  Congress.  I  was  hannr  to  cast  my  support  for 
these  measures. 


Deportation  of  Alien  Communists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17. 1940 

Mr.  UELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  with 
some  surprise  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  DicKS-rrrN],  and  chairman  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Committee,  in  the  Record  of  May 
14,  all  in  connection  with  my  bill,  No.  8310.  which  is  a  bill  to 
authorize  deportation  for  any  person  who  while  in  the  United 
States  is  or  has  been,  by  his  word  or  acts,  sjrmpathetic  with, 
associated  with,  or  affliated  with  or  sought  the  supjwrt  of 
Communists  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  was  not  properly  reported  In  the 
Record  In  this  respect,  that  it  should  read  that  "any  alien 
shall  be  deported  in  the  manner  provided  by  law."  The  word 
"hereinafter"  appearing  on  the  third  line  of  page  1  of  the 
bill  was  requested  to  be  stricken  out,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

TTie  gentleman  from  New  York  has  stated  that  the  word 
"Commimist"  is  not  defined  and  asks,  among  his  other  ques- 
tions, "What  is  a  Coimnunist?"  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
question  at  all  but  that  every  thinking  person  in  the  United 
States  knows  what  a  Communist  Is  and  knows  what  they 
stand  for,  and  I  think  the  word  appUes  particularly  to  three 
things,  as  follows: 

Plrst.  A  real  member  of  the  Communist  Party  has  pledged 
his  allegiance  to  a  foreign  country  and  has  as  one  of  his  con- 
cepts the  destruction  of  the  republican  form  of  government  as 
it  is  now  set  up  and  as  we  know  it  In  this  country;  that  this 
allegriance  goes  so  far  as  to  qualify  him  to  bear  arms  for  a 
foreign  country  and  against  our  own  country,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  political  party  should  be  permitted  to  be  or- 
ganized in  this  country  that  has  as  Its  foimdation  any  such 
concept  as  the  destruction  not  only  of  this  Government  but 
of  organized  business  as  set  up  In  this  country. 

Second.  With  reference  to  the  right  of  a  party  to  organize, 
become  recognized,  and  exist  in  this  coimtry,  my  view  is  tbat 
it  has  such  a  right,  providing  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  become 
treasonable.  That  it  would  work  to  the  destruction  of  our 
Government  by  direct  or  indirect  action  or  by  force  or  by 
violence.   The  Communist  Party  stands  for  all  of  these  thinss. 
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It  Is  part  of  their  doctrine  that  there  Is  no  limit  at  which  they 
will  stop  to  accomplish  their  end.  The  best  proof  of  this  Is 
Russia,  where  some  12,000.000  people  were  murdered.  What 
freedom  or  consideration  under  any  bill  of  rights  did  these 
murdered  people  in  Russia  have? 

That  brings  me  to  a  third  consideration.  The  Communist 
C  Party  has  no  right  to  go  so  far  that  it  interferes  with  the  indi- 
vidual liberty  or  freedom  of  our  people.  I  would  define  the 
right  of  individual  liberty  as  freedom  to  do  that  which  one 
wishes  to  do,  providing  that  it  does  not  infringe  upon  or 
Interfere  with  the  rights  or  freedom  of  others.  The  com- 
munistic doctrine  would  certainly  interfere  with  my  right  or 
individual  liberty  to  ever  have  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  established,  and  my  freedom  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  advocates  of  communistic  doctrines  may  hide 
behind  many  technical  reasons,  false  premises,  and  false  argu- 
ments, which  prove  to  l)e  absolutely  impractical,  for  when 
their  doctrines  are  reduced  to  a  practical  operation  it  does 
away  with  all  individual  liberty  and  freedom;  and  the  prac- 
tice, as  shown  by  results,  is  that  it  sets  up  the  most  despotic, 
dictatorial  tyi>e  of  government  ever  known.  I  am  surprised 
that  my  colleague,  who  has  been  on  this  committee  so  long, 
should  not  have  this  same  practical  view. 

Some  persons  might  attack  this  bill  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
tolerance, but  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  attack  would  have 
absolutely  no  foundation,  because  there  are  many  things  in 
this  country  that  we  do  not  tolerate  because  they  no  not  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  number.  We  do  not  tolerate 
murder,  robbery,  assault,  and  many  other  crimes  that  might 
be  named,  because  they  go  against  the  interests  of  society. 
Then,  therefore,  why  should  we  tolerate  a  treasonable  doc- 
trine that  preaches  destruction  of  all  law  in  this  country  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Government  itself?  I  say  it  is  time 
that  we  became  intolerant  of  those  things  that  would  destroy 
us. 

The  questions  are  asked: 

What  is  sympathy  with  the  Communists  or  Communist 
organization? 

What  does  it  mean  to  associate  with  Ccmmunists  or  com- 
munistic organizations? 

What  do  you  mean  by  support? 

How  does  one  use  support? 

What  is  a  Communist? 

What  is  good  order  of  a  community? 

What  is  happiness  of  a  community? 

What  is  a  local  community? 

Does  a  strike  interfere  with  good  order  or  happiness  of  a 
community? 

What  are  established  democratic,  economic,  or  domestic 
relations? 

Can  It  possibly  be  true  that  my  colleague  does  not  know 
the  answers  to  these  questions?  I  can  hardly  believe  this. 
I  believe  that  with  his  experience,  his  knowledge,  his  long 
service  record  on  this  Immigration  Committee,  he  knows  the 
technical  answers  to  these  questions  and  he  also  knows  the 
practical  answers  to  these  questions. 

He  should  also  know  that  if  this  communistic  doctrine 
were  ever  permitted  to  prevail  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, all  religion  would  be  wiped  cut;  all  business  would  be 
wiped  out;  every  single  union  would  be  wiped  out,  as  they 
all  were  under  its  operation  in  Russia. 

I  am  glad,  however,  that  this  only  expresses  the  opinion  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Com- 
mittee, for  I  believe,  when  the  evidence  is  taken,  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  will  report  out  this  bill,  and  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  that  the  chairman  would  make  this 
record  In  view  of  the  fact  that  his  committee  have  not  fully 
and  finally  discussed  this  bill  and  taken  a  vote  thereon. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  chairman  feels  that  this  bill  will 
come  out  of  committee  and  that  he  seeks  to  fight  it  even 
before  it  is  ever  brought  upon  the  floor? 

My  worthy  colleague  says  that  the  committee  is  very  sym- 
pathetic to  the  proposed  legislation,  and  I  believe  he  has  him- 


self stated  that  he  Is  sjonpathetlc  to  it.  but  when  he  runs  In 
the  arguments  of  the  Trotzkyltes  and  the  others  he  has  men- 
tioned in  his  questions  he  is  drawing  a  red  herring  across  the 
trail.  He  heard  me  state  l)efore  the  committee  that  I  had 
no  pride  of  authorship  in  this  bill ;  that  I  would  welcome  and 
would  seek  constructive  amendments  that  woiild  carry  out  the 
word  and  spirit  of  this  bill. 

I  have  been  watching  this  situation  for  years,  and  for  the 
last  10  or  12  years  every  bill  of  this  type  that  has  sought  to 
restrict  or  control  this  doctrine  or  preachment  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  talked  to  death, 
buried  in  committee,  or  become  so  entangled  with  questions 
that  a  lawyer  mi^ht  say  were  incompetent,  irrelevant,  or 
Immaterial;  that  it  has  never  passed;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
every  time  a  bill  of  such  type  has  been  killed  those  who  have 
killed  it  have  always  made  the  statement  that  they  had  better 
ideas,  but  in  the  long  run  these  ideas  have  never  been  carried 
out;  nor  have  they  brought  out  a  bill  that  would  do  the  very 
thing  that  this  bill  seeks  to  do.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  has 
been  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  of  stalling,  and  goes  so  far 
as  to  actually  protect  these  subversive,  destructive,  minority 
communistic  Interests. 

This  bill  is  not  retroactive  and  T  have  much  good  legal 
opinion  to  that  effect.  The  chairman  of  this  committee 
heard  me  make  the  statement — and  I  believe  it  is  true — that 
in  qualifying  an  Individual  to  find  out  what  he  actually  Is  his 
background  must  necessarily  be  gone  into:  and  the  reason 
that  this  bill  states  that  any  alien  who  ha-s  been  or  who  has 
associated  with,  or  who  by  his  action  in  the  pa.st  has  indicated 
his  position,  or  who  by  his  sympathies  has  indicated  what  his 
real  feelings  are,  all  contribute  to  qualify  him  and  to  tell  what 
he  actually  is.  Certainly  one  cannot  have  a  preconceived 
idea  as  to  what  a  man's  future  thoughts  might  be,  and  this 
part  of  the  bill  is  in  there  for  the  specific  purpose  to  determine 
what  he  actually  is.  Is  there  any  other  way  by  which  one  may 
be  judged?  This  bill  will  ser\'e  to  provide  practical  proof  of 
what  a  man  is.  I  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  courts  of 
our  United  States  to  carry  out  justice  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  and  to  qualify  a  man.  as  to  whether  he  may  or 
may  not  be  deported. 

The  chairman  further  heard  me  fay  that  in  the  Landis 
decision,  wherein  Bridges  was  whitewashed,  but  not  exon- 
erated. Landis  hid  behind  the  excuse  that  we  could  not  deport 
any  of  these  undesirable  aliens  for  his  communistic  sympa- 
thies and  l)elief.  and  this  bill  therefore  was  dravk-n  for  that 
specific  purpose.  If  he  has  read  the  Record,  he  will  find 
wherein  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Californ'a  and  the 
senate  of  the  State  of  California  adopted  their  resolutions 
Nos.  11  and  23.  and  asked  that  a  specific  bill  be  passed  to  cover 
this  particular  point,  as  there  was  not,  at  the  present  time, 
any  law  that  would  take  these  Communists.  If  this  law  is 
passed,  these  undesirable  aliens  may  bc^  deported,  as  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  amendinK  the  immigration  laws  as  shown 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Immigration,  and 
Naturalization  Service  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  January 
1,  1930,  as  amended,  up  to  and  including  December  31.  1926. 
Harry  Bridges  has  violated  every  single  one  of  these,  as  shown 
on  pages  33  and  34.    This  section  states  as  follows: 

Exclusion  and  expulsion  of  anarchists  and  similar  classes  (aliens 
opposed  to.  or  disbelieving  In.  organized  forms  of  government; 
aliens  believing  In.  advising,  etc.,  overthrow  by  force  or  violence 
of  the  tJnlted  States  Government  or  all  forms  of  law,  unlawful 
assaulting  or  killing  of  any  Government  officers,  unlawful  damnt;e. 
etc  .  to  property,  or  sabotage;  aliens  writing,  publishing,  etc.,  written 
or  printed  matter  advising,  etc  .  opposition  to  organized  forms  cf 
Government,  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  all  forms  of  law,  unlawful  assaulting  or  kUllng  of  Gov- 
ernment officers,  unlawful  damage,  etc  .  to  property,  or  .sabotage; 
aliens  members  of  or  afliUated  with  organization,  etc..  writing,  etc  , 
written,  or  printed  matter  described  herein).  (Title  8.  sec  137. 
U.  8.  C.  A.) 

My  worthy  colleague  has  questioned  the  words  "aCaiiated 
with"  and  has  asked  questions  in  connection  with  my  bill. 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  very  wording,  or  terminology. 
is  tn  the  law  which  is  active  and  In  effect  now.    He  must 
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realize  that  In  Interpreting  the  laws  of  the  country,  our  courts 
have  been  able  to  determine  what  an  "accomplice"  of  murder 
is.  and  I  would  liken  this  terminology  to  the  terminology  im- 
der  which  our  courts  have  been  able  to  make  satisfactory 
determination  as  to  what  an  accomplice  is.  This  section 
gives  clearly,  definitely,  and  positively  what  are  termed  "so- 
cieties." 'groups,"  "organizations."  and  those  who  advocate  or 
teach  opposition  to  all  organized  government;  goes  into  the 
matter  of  unlawful  damage,  injury,  destruction  of  property, 
and  sabotage;  goes  into  the  giving,  lending,  or  promising  of 
money  or  anything  of  value  for  the  advising,  advocacy,  or 
teaching  of  the  above  doctrine,  both  as  to  individuals  and  as 
to  organizations,  societies,  or  groups  of  any  such  character 
as  above. 
It  was  stated  that  this  bill  did  not  provide  a  penalty. 
The  penalty  Is  already  provided  in  that  section  wherein  It 
states  that  any  alien  who  at  any  time  after  entering  the 
United  States  is  foimd  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  entry,  or 
has  t)ecome  thereafter,  a  member  of  one  of  the  classes  of  aliens 
enumerated  above,  and  it  provides  further,  that  any  such 
alien  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be 
taken  into  custody  or  deported  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917.  It  provides  further 
that  the  provisions  cf  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
classes  of  aliens  mentioned  in  this  act,  irrespective  of  the  time 
of  their  entry. 

Why,  now.  does  this  chairman  state  to  you  that  the  provi- 
sions in  my  bill  are  unconstitutional,  when  he  already  has  on 
the  books  in  the  laws  that  directly  affect  his  own  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Committee,  and  are  written  specifi- 
cally for  that  committee,  the  same  provisions?  This  does  not 
square  out.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  chairman  does  not 
want  this  bill  passed.  This  worthy  chairman  ought  to  know 
the  difference  between  criminal  and  civil  procedure.  This  is 
entirely  a  civil  procedure,  and  the  United  States  Government 
or  any  sovereign  government  has  a  right  to  deport  any  of  these 
imdesirable  aliens  under  this  procedure. 

Do  not  let  a  red  herring  be  drawn  across  the  trail  with 
reference  to  this  bill  by  letting  someone  interpret  it  to  mean 
that  it  applies  to  all  aliens.  It  does  not.  This  bill  does  not 
apply  to  those  decent,  reasonable,  outstanding  aliens  who 
would  make  fine  citizens  of  this  country,  but  deals  only  with 
the  undesirable  alien  who  comes  into  this  country  with  the 
very  sinister  and  subversive  idea  of  destroying  what  we  have 
here,  and  who  would  remake  it  in  accordance  with  European 
standards.  The  penalty  in  this  bill  is  extremely  generous. 
If  these  same  undesirable  aliens  would  go  into  the  countries 
from  which  they  came  and  attempt  to  preach  any  such  de- 
structive doctrine,  they  would  be  immediately  executed. 
Therefore  I  say  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  generous. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  this  subversive  activity,  in- 
cluding sabotage  and  some  of  the  preachments  that  are  being 
made  in  this  country,  has  grown  to  an  alarming  degree  to 
those  who  really  think  and  have  the  welfare  of  this  coimtry 
at  heart.    I  am  going  to  ask  the  chairman  a  few  questions: 

How  far  are  you  going  to  permit  the  "boring  from  within" 
and  the  placement  of  so-called  cells  in  the  Government  and 
in  positions  where  they  can  do  us  damage  in  time  of  stress? 

How  far  are  you  going  to  permit  this  to  Interfere  with  the 
business  operation  of  our  merchant  marine,  our  national 
defense? 

What  would  sabotage  do  to  us  in  our  national  defenses  if 
we  actually  needed  them  In  the  manner  in  which  some 
foreign  countries  have  needed  them  in  the  immediate  past? 
Does  he  advocate  that  we  sit  Idly  by  and  j>ermit  these  things 
to  take  place,  that  we  sit  idly  by  and  permit  this  Government 
to  be  destroyed  and  taken  over  by  foreign  powers? 

If  there  ever  was  a  cace  parallel  to  the  occasion  when 
Nero  'fiddled  while  Rome  burned."  this  looks  to  me  to  l)e  a 
paraUel  case  in  this  country.  It  is  my  opinion  that  such  com- 
mittees as  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, when  they  have  In  their  power  such  items  as  these,  are 
just  as  much  a  line  of  national  defense  as  is  our  Army,  our 
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Navy,  or  oiu-  airplane  defense.  If  we  are  destroyed  In  this 
manner,  we  are  just  as  siu-ely  destroyed  as  if  our  Army  were 
defeated,  our  Navy  sunk,  and  our  air  defense  annihilated 
I  challenge  this  committee  on  this  point,  and  I  ask  that  they 
do  their  duty  in  the  protection  of  this  country,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  majority  of  this  committee  is  certainly  going 
to  do  this. 

There  has  been  much  said,  and  many  bills  introduced,  much 
discassion,  much  logrolling,  but  after  the  smoke  all  clears 
away  nothing  has  been  done,  and  I  a.<ik  this  committee  to  do 
something,  to  get  this  bill  out  and  do  iit  Immediately,  in  order 
that  this  country  may  be  properly  defended  from  all  sides,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  and  before  we  have  paid  the  penalty  that 
some  European  countries  have  paid. 


We  Need  the  Whole  Team 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASfflNGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial appearing  today  in  the  Washington  Daily  News: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May  17,  1940] 

Tlie  President  asks  $1,182,000,000  for  defense,  in  addition  to  the 
two  billions  already  ticketed  for  that  purpose. 

Congress  shows  every  Intention  of  voting  the  money,  and  we 
think  It  should  do  so.  with  all  possible  haste.  Republican  leaders 
on  Capitol  Hill  have  laid  aside  partisanship  and  are  cooperating 
with  the  Democrats,  which  is  what  they  should  do  in  times  like 

But  Congress  will  not  have  done  Its  duty  if  it  merely  vote«  the 
money  and  then  goes  home,  which  seems  to  be  what  the  President 
has  in  mind.  To  be  sure,  he  promised  to  call  Congress  back  into 
.•^^pcclal  session  If  the  national  defense  requires  It.  "The  Congress 
and  the  Chief  &ecutlve.'"  he  said,  "constitute  a  team  where  the 
defense  of  the  land  Is  concerned." 

For  the  congreaslonal  part  of  the  team  to  sit  on  the  bench  while 
the  Chief  Executive  carries  the  ball  without  interference — that  is 
not  what  this  emergency  demands. 

"I  know  that  our  trained  officers  and  men  know  more  about 
fighting  and  the  weapons  and  equipment  needed  for  fighting  than 
any  of  us  laymen;  and  I  have  confidence  in  them." 

So  have  we  all. 

Yet  If  our  experience  In  the  last  war  and  observation  of  the 
struggle  now  raging  have  taught  us  anything.  It  Is  that  modern  war 
is  not  merely  a  contest  of  officers  and  men  In  the  field.  It  1»  even 
more  a  conflict  of  economic  and  Industrial  systems.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  "get  there  fustest  with  the  mostest  men."  The  side  that 
wins  Is  the  one  which  can  also  "get  there  fustest  with  the  mostest 
and  bestest  weapons" — and  which  can  cotmt  on  the  largest  continu- 
ing volume  of  the  same. 

Mr,  Roosevelt  spoke  dramatically  of  the  hours  of  flying  time 
from  pcssible  enemy  bases  to  our  shores.  But  his  admirals  and 
generals  are  still  dealing  In  months  and  years  required  to  get 
deliveries  on  their  orders.  They  have  muddled  with  this  procure- 
ment problem  year  after  year,  unable  to  spend  the  money  as  fast 
as  Congress  appropriates  It.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  problem  will  be  solved  by  merely  doubling  the  appropriations 
to  be  handled  by  the  same  men  and  the  same  methods? 

No.  The  situation  clearly  calls  for  a  change.  The  President  and 
his  admirals  and  generals  need  the  help  of  men  who  know  the 
methods  of  Industry — who  know  hov;  to  turn  the  cranks  of  this 
country's  great  mass-production  machines,  and  how  to  convert 
blueprints  into  actual  weapons  coming  off  the  assembly  lines. 

Call  It  a  defense  Industries  board — call  It  whatever  you  wish — so 
long  as  It  has  men  who  know  how  to  get  the  Job  done;  "economic 
royalists,"  perhaps,  a  little  while  ago,  but  today  men  who  should 
be  drafted  Into  the  country's  service  because  they  have  Industrial 
brains. 

No  one  who  heard  Mr.  Rcnasevelt's  speech  yesterday  could  fall  to 
sense  the  wartime  atmosphere,  the  feeling  that  we  are  In  an  emer- 
gency which  demands  sacrifice  from  every  man — and,  from  every 
man,  the  President  as  well  as  others,  the  willingness  to  lay  aside 
past  prejudices  and  work  together  untU  the  last  unit  of  our  eco- 
nomic  system  has   been  mobilized  to  make   our   country   strong. 
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Congress  baa  rallied  to  the  Chief  Executive's  leadership,  but 
Congress  should  not  go  home  until  It  has  also  taken  steps  to  rally 
the  lorces  of  private  Industry,  from  which  our  weapons  and  means 
of  defense  must  be  drawn. 

We  entered  the  last  war  with  a  national  debt  of  $1,000,000,000. 
We  came  out  owing  nx>re  than  25  billions. 

Now.  we  face  the  threat  of  a  more  terrible  conflict  with  a  Budget 
H  years  out  of  balance  and  a  debt  nearlng  46  billions. 

Is  tills  generation  so  decadent  that,  not  having  yet  paid  for  the 
last  war.  it  wants  to  pass  on  new  costs  of  self-defense  to  posterity, 
on  the  theory  that  those  to  come  will  have  no  social  problems  or 
defenses  of  their  own  to  burden  them? 

We  think  not. 

But  the  President  yesterday  said  not  a  word  about  how  to  raise 
the  extra  billion  for  defense.  He  is  reported  to  believe  that  re- 
sponsibility belongs  to  Congreas. 

And  Indeed  It  does. 

The  legislative  branch  has  the  constitutional  power  to  appro- 
priate, and  the  obllgetlon  to  tax. 

Congress  shoiold  not  go  home  until  It  has  met  that  responsibility. 
And  the  courageous  way  to  meet  It  is  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  incomes 
of  the  largest  possible  number  of  citizens — from  each  according  to 
his  ability  to  pay. 

To  defend  our  country  we  ask  young  men  to  enlist  In  a  service 
where,  if  war  comes,  they  may  have  to  risk  their  lives  at  the  con- 
trols and  guns  of  airplanes,  and  tanks,  and  ships  of  war.  Shall 
we  spare  the  pocketbooks  of  those  who  would  stay  at  home — J\ist  be- 
cause they  vote? 

The  Food-Stamp  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

/  OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  17, 1940 


Reestablish  P.  W.  A.  by  Adopting  Voorhis 
Amendment 


KDITORIAL  FROM  THK  PTJTAIXUP    (WASH.)    PRESS 


Mr.  CXDPPEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Inchide  herein  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Puyallup  Press,  of  Puyallup.  Wash.,  of  April 
25,  1940,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  surplus  agricultural 
products  and  extolling  the  food-stamp  plan  as  a  sound  and 
practical  means  of  disposing  ol  such  surplus  farm  produce. 
I  beUeve  the  editorial  is  a  trenchant  expression  of  sentiment 
generally  entertained  by  sober  and  thoughtful  people  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Puyallup  (Wash.)  Press  of  .^rtl  25.  1940] 

TUX   ANSWES   TO   SUKFLXTSES 

An  ever-widening  market  for  fanners  is  being  created  through 
the  Increasing  participation  In  the  food-stamp  plan.  Abo\it  2.000.- 
000  needy  pmons  are  now  taking  part  In  eating  needed  stirplus 
foods  that  have  accumulated  throtigh  lack  of  buying  power.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  t>y  July  1  from  three  to  fo\ir  miUlon  persons 
will  be  *»^"g  part  In  the  plan's  dual  effort  to  broaden  the  domestic 
market  for  farm  surpluses  and  improve  the  diet  of  the  undernour- 
ished of  our  country. 

The  farmers  represent  one-fourth  of  our  popxilation — ^yet  have 
only  11  percent  of  the  national  income.  Obviously,  the  farmers' 
market  has  been  curtaUed,  and  for  several  reasons.  Increased  effi- 
ciency In  agricultural  production,  cofupled  with  loss  of  our  export 
markets,  has  greatly  Increased  the  need  of  a  wider  domestic  market 
for  the  farmers.  IfSanwIiile  lack  of  abUlty  to  buy  many  needed 
so-cmiled  surplus  foods  on  the  part  of  milllans  of  o\ir  people  lias 
narrowed  rather  than  widened  this  market.  P-^oent  studies  Indi- 
cate that  naariy  two-thirds  at  the  families  in  this  country  have  been 
living  on  an  average  monthly  Income  of  itfO.  and  some  22.000,000 
people  are  receiving  one  form  or  another  of  public  aid. 

Because  the  food-stamp  plan  is  making  It  posadtrie  for  the  farmers 
to  seU  profitably  more  produce  in  the  cities,  they  are  enabled,  in 
txim,  to  buy  mon  of  the  industrial  goods  they  need  from  the  cities. 
This  increased  business  activity  in  the  cities  tends  toward  reem- 
ployment, and  men  with  Jobs  further  Increase  consumption. 

Ways  and  means  must  be  foxind — and  the  food-stamp  plan  is  one 
of  them — to  make  It  possible  for  those  who  want  work  to  get  It. 
Pull  reemployment  is  the  ultimate  goal  and  answer  to  the  chaillenge 
of  underconsumption  and  resultant  stirpltises  of  both  farm  and 
city  goods  needed  In  this  country.  The  unsatisfied  wants  of  two- 
thirds  of  our  people  comprise  the  greatest  new  market  that  has  ever 
loomed  before  our  tanners  and  bvistnessmen.  Reemployment  and 
Increased  mass  buying  power  is  the  answer  to  xinderconsumptlon 
and  farm  surplxiaes  in  America. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  17.  1940 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily  agree 
with  those  who  have  spoken  of  the  values  of  a  P.  W.  A.  pro- 
gram. I  have  believed  always  that  a  program  of  the  P.  W.  A. 
type  should  be  part  of  our  attack  on  unemplo>Tnent.  I  shall 
offer  the  following  amendment  at  the  end  of  the  so-called 
relief  bill  when  it  is  read  for  amendment: 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Vooams  of  California:  Page  33.  line  7.  add  a 
new  title  as  follows: 

•TTTUS  n 

"Sectiom  1.  There  la  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $500  000,000  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  (In  this  section  called  the  Commissioner)  Is  hereby 
authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  make  loans  from 
this  fund  to  States,  Territories,  possessions,  or  political  subdivisions, 
or  any  Instrumentalities  or  agencies  thereof  (in  this  section  called 
public  bodies),  to  finance  or  aid  In  financing  projects  which  will 
provide  new  employment:  (b)  to  organizations  created  pursuant 
to  law  or  under  the  authority  of  any  public  body  to  operate  without 
profit  (In  this  section  called  nonprofit  organizations),  to  finance 
or  aid  In  financing  projects  (Including  any  and  all  (tonatltuent 
parts  thereof)  which  will  produce  new  employment,  will  be  de- 
voted to  public  use.  aAd  are  wltbln  any  one  of  tne  following  classes: 
Ho^ltals,  health  centers,  clinics,  colleges,  achools.  recreational 
facilities,  or  facilities  for  the  handling  and  storage  of  farm  products: 
and  (c)  to  public  bodies  and  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  tempo- 
rary operation  and  maintenance  of  projects  for  such  i>erlod  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  deem  necessary  lor  the  security  of  any  obliga- 
tions acquired  hereunder. 

"Sbc.  2.  Every  such  loan  shall  t>e  evidenced  by  an  obligation  or 
obligations,  general  cr  special,  of  the  public  bcdy  or  nonprofit 
organization  to  which  made,  shall  bear  Interest  upon  the  unpaid 
principal  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per  annum,  shall  be  secured  In 
such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  shall  determine  to  be  necessary 
reasonably  to  assure  repayment  ol  the  loan,  and  shall  l)e  repayable 
at  one  time  or  from  time  to  time  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  ( 1 ) 
50  years  from  the  first  advancement  of  funds  thereunder  or  (2)  tha 
anticipated  period  of  usefulness  of  the  project  for  which  such  loan 
Is  made,  whichever  Is  less,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  prior 
to  such  first  advancement. 

"Bec.  3.  In  carr^-lng  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized — 

"(a)  To  prescribe,  from  time  to  time,  terms  and  conditions  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  To  sell  any  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obligations  acquired 
hereunder,  or  any  security  therefor. 

"(c)  To  accept  (1)  in  exchange  and  subatltutlon  for  any  bonds, 
securities,  or  other  obligations  of  the  same  or  any  other  public  body 
or  nonprofit  organization,  whether  of  the  same  or  longer  maturities 
or  otherwise  dillerlng.  wtilch.  in  the  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, are  more  desirable  ttian  those  so  acquired;  and  (3)  In  ex- 
change and  substitution  for  any  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obliga- 
tions acquired  hereunder,  any  other  security,  which  In  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Comnussloner  Is  more  desirable  than  that  so  acquired. 

"(d)  To  authorize  expenditures  for  contract  stenographic  report- 
ing services:  supplies  and  equipment;  purchase  and  exchange  of 
law  books,  books  of  reference,  directories,  perlodlcala,  newspapers, 
and  press  clippings;  travel  expenses.  Including  the  expense  of  at- 
tendance at  meetings  when  specificaUy  authorized;  rental  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere;  purchase,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles;  printing 
and  binding;  and  such  other  expenses  as  he  may  determine  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized,  without  regard  to  th»  clvU- 
servlce  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amended,  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  oomp>ensatlon  of  such  executive  and  administra- 
tive assistants,  a  general  counsel  and  such  other  attorneys,  and  such 
ezperta,  special  consultants,  and  regional  supervisors,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  clvU -service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923.  as  amended,  to  appoint  such  other  employees  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  as  a  regular  staff  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tills  title. 
and  to  prescribe  theu  authorities,  duties,  rtisponaibUltles.  and  ten- 
ure: Provided.  That  if  the  Commissioner  shall,  within  8  months  after 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  certify  to  the  United  Statea 
ClvU  Service  Commission  that  any  employee  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  tias  rendered  satisfactory  services  for  at  least  6 
months  prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  this  act  and  la  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  reg\Uar  staff  of  the  Administration,  and  such  employee 
shaU,  within  6  montlis  after  such  certification,  pass  such  appropriate 
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noncompetitive  tests  of  fitness  as  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  may 
prescribe,  such  employee  shall  thereupon  acquire  the  same  status 
as  If  certified  after  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

••Sec.  4  Tlie  Commissioner  shaU  req\iire  (a)  that  all  workmen, 
laborers,  and  mechanics  employed  In  the  construction  of  any  proj- 
ect financed  hereunder  shall  be  paid  without  subsequent  deduction 
or  rebate  on  any  account  not  less  than  the  wages  determined  by 
the  Commissioner,  or  in  accordance  with  local  law.  to  be  the  wages 
prevailing  for  the  corresponding  classes  of  workmen,  laborers,  and 
mechanics  employed  on  projects  of  a  character  similar  to  the  work 
in  the  locality  where  the  project  Is  to  be  situated:  and  (b)  that  no 
workman,  laborer,  or  mechanic  employed  In  the  construction  of  any 
such  project  shall  be  compelled  to  work  a  greater  number  of  hotirs 
per  week  than  the  applicable  maxlmtim  established  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Stand.ards  Act  of  1938.  or  be  compensated  at  a  rate  less  than 
the  applicable  minimum-wage  rate  established  by  said  act.  whether 
or  not  the  employment  of  such  workman,  laborer,  or  mechanic  Is 
subject  to  the  provision  of  said  act. 

"Sec  5.  The  Public  Works  Administration  in  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  Is  hereby  continued,  and  all  provisions  of  law  existing  on  the 
date  of  enactment  hereof  relating  to  limitations  of  time  lor  the 
continuance  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  and  the  receipt 
of  applications,  are  hereby  repealed.  The  Commissioner  shall  act 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
trator. 

"Src  «J  Not  to  exceed  •  10.000.000  of  the  fund  shall  be  available 
lor  administrative  expenses  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941." 


Construction   Work   Done  by  W.  P.  A.  Does  Not 
Compete  With  Private  Construction  Contractors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17, 1940 

Mr.  OEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  W.  P.  A. 
policy  governing  eligibility  of  projects  to  l>e  operated  on  the 
W.  P.  A.  construction  program  is  stated  as  follows  in  the 
Guide  to  Project  Eligibility,  operating  procedure  No.  G-1. 
sections  12  and  13: 

The  work  or  service  to  be  xmdertaken  as  a  project  shall  not 
result  in  (a)  the  displacement  of  personnel  regularly  employed 
by  the  sponsor,  or  by  some  other  public  authority  or  agency,  or 
(b>  prevent  the  emplo\Tnent  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
employed  by  the  sponsor,  or  by  some  other  public  authority  or 
agency.  The  project  to  be  prosecuted  shall  furnish  work  which 
is  additional  to  that  provided  for  under  the  normal  budget  of  the 
sponsor.  In  all  cases  where  the  proposed  work  might  appear  to 
displace  or  prevent  the  employment  of  personnel  who  would  other- 
wise be  employed  by  the  sponsor,  the  Justification  for  the  project 
shall  be  clearly  e*!tabllshed. 

No  current  maintenance  work  may  be  prosecuted  under  any 
project.  This  Is  construed  to  mean  any  work  which  is  customarily 
carried  out  by  the  regular  employees  of  a  public  agency.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  proper  maintenance  or  clerical  force  In  the  employ 
of  such  an  agency  does  not.  however.  Justify  the  execution  of  the 
work  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  if  it  Is  of  a  type  which 
is  ordinarily  done  by  a  regtilar  maintenance  of  clerical  force. 

Since  every  application  for  construction  projects  submitted 
to  Washington  contains  information  showing  that  this  work 
is  in  addition  to  work  the  sponsor  or  other  public  bodies  would 
normally  do,  the  volume  of  public  construction  work  done  by 
the  W.  P.  A.  that  would  have  been  done  by  municipalities 
throtigh  private  contracts  without  W.  P.  A.  funds  is.  without 
doubt,  negligible  In  terms  of  the  total  volume  of  private  con- 
struction woik.  Furthermore,  the  W.  P.  A.  does  not  under- 
take work  which  displaces  personnel  regxUarly  employed  by 
the  sponsor  or  other  public  authority  or  would  prevent  the 
employment  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  employed  by 
the  sponsor  or  other  public  agencies.  These  specific  regula- 
tions operate  to  prevent  W.  P.  A.  doing  construction  work  in 
competition  with  private  construction  contractors. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  construction  work  done  by 
W.  P.  A.  is  given  by  Mayor  Tobin,  of  Boston,  on  pages  270  and 
271  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
United  States  Senate.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  326.  In  discussing  a  project  which  he  proposed  to 
sponsor.  Mayor  Tobin  made  the  following  statement: 


The  only  building  construction  at  the  present  time  I  have  In  mind 
Is  there  Is  a  possibility  we  may  take  a  lot  of  flat  lands  that  the  city 
Is  going  to  take  for  taxes— about  $125,000  Is  owed  to  uf^  for  taxes. 
It  Is  of  no  value  as  It  is  at  the  present  time.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  city  would  not  have  the  land  If  it  do.3s  come  to 
US.  the  chances  are  I  wiU  build  a  roadway  across  It  and  bulid  a 
bathhouse  and  make  a  beach  out  of  It.  And  as  the  result  we  wiU 
have  to  build  a  batlihouse. 

Now.  that  bathhouse  would  never  be  built  if  It  were  not  for  this 
depression.  We  are  not  depriving  the  contractors  of  work.  Ijecause 
a  contractor  would  never  have  had  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  the 
building  of  that  bathhouse  building,  because  the  bathhouse  build- 
ing would  not  have  been  built,  would  not  have  been  considered,  if 
we  did  not  have  the  depression  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

A  comparison  of  the  volume  of  public  construction  work 
done  by  private  contract  during  the  period  1925  to  1929  and 
1936  to  1939  docs  not  indicate  that  W.  P.  A.  construction  is 
taking  business  from  the  private  construction  contractors. 
Figures  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  by  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America.  Inc..  fihow  that 
In  the  boom  period.  1925  through  1929.  public -contract  con- 
struction averaged  $2,292,000,000  a  year.  During  the  3  years, 
1936  to  1939,  when  W.  P.  A.  was  In  operation,  public-contract 
construction  averaged  $2,168,000,000. 

These  figures  show  that  the  volume  of  public-contract  con- 
struction in  recent  years  has  approximated  the  level  attained 
in  the  late  twenties;  this  has  been  largely  through  expansion 
of  the  Federal  public-works  program.  In  addition  to  this 
volume  of  public  works,  the  W.  P.  A.  program  has  been  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Goverrmient  for  the  unemployed  on  the 
reLef  rolls. 

A  public-work  program  prosecuted  by  the  contract  system 
does  not  provide  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  who  are  on  relief. 
Not  only  is  the  cost  per  worker  from  three  to  four  times  as 
high  under  the  private-contract  system  as  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
program  but  also  private  contractors  draw  only  a  small  pro- 
PKirtion  of  their  workers  from  the  relief  rolls.  Colonel  Har- 
rington. Commissioner  of  Work  Projects,  testified  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropirations  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress—House Joint  Resolution  326.  page  37— to  that  effect 

in  the  following  statement: 

Even  in  1936.  when  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
force  contractors  to  employ  such  persons,  they  employed  less  than 
one-third  of  their  force  from  persons  In  need  of  relief.  House 
Joint  Resolution  326  in  another  section  of  the  bill  (p.  33.  line  14, 
sec  201,  item  (d)  )  explicitly  recognizes  this  condition  by  providing 
that  only  25  percent  of  the  labor  employed  on  these  projects  must 
come  from  relief  rolls  and  then  only  If  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  such  labor  Is  available.  I  doubt  that 
even  this  limited  requirement  Is  workable. 

Contractors  who  prosecute  the  work  received  as  a  result  of 
competitive  bidding  use  every  labor-saving  device  possible. 
They  do  not  employ  the  older  workers.  They  operate  only 
when  weather  conditions  are  favorable;  and  the  necessity 
for  bidding  on  and  awarding  contracts  prevents  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  to  meet  emergencies  or  contraction 
when  emergencies  cease  to  exist.  In  contrast,  the  W.  P.  A. 
secures  at  least  95  percent  of  its  workers  from  the  relief 
rolls,  operates  when  seasonal  conditions  are  not  favorable  to 
private-control  operations,  and  expands  or  curtails  the  pro- 
gram rapidly  as  the  need  exists.  On  both  programs  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment  are  secured  from  private  concerns. 

Additional  work  is  made  for  private  contractors  by  the 
W.  P.  A.  through  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in  the 
promotion  of  low-cost  housing.  Under  W.  P.  A.  regulations, 
projects  for  actual  construction  work  on  houses  to  be  built 
on  low-cost  housing  programs  are  not  eligible  for  operation; 
but  projects  for  housing  surveys;  demohtion  of  structures; 
clearing;  draining  and  grading  of  sites;  construction  of  public 
facilities  such  as  streets,  curbs,  gutters,  and  sidewalks;  and 
work  on  publicly  owned  transmission  lines  are  eligible  for 
operation  provided  such  work  will  enable  the  marginal  pros- 
pective home  owner  to  acqiure  a  home  which  would  be  denied 
him  if  it  were  necessary  to  Include  the  cost  of  street  and 
utility  improvements  in  the  price  of  the  house. 
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Proeecutlng  projects  which  makes  construction  programs 
such  as  low-cost  housing  and  other  public  developments  pos- 
sible indirectly  creates  work  for.  rather  than  takes  work  away 
from,  private  enterprise. 

W.  P.  A.  regulations  provide,  In  accordance  with  section  1. 
subsection  fe)  of  the  E.  R.  A.  Act  of  1939,  that  equipment  re- 
quired for  operation  of  W.  P.  A.  projects  be  purchased  only 
when  the  desired  type  and  quantity  cannot  be  rented  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  This  policy  of  renting  equipment  wherever 
possible  creates  a  source  of  Income  that  private  owners  of 
eouipment  would  not  otherwise  receive.  A  study  made  by 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  showed  that  for  the  2 
weeks  ending  November  19,  1938,  a  total  of  76,379  units  of 
equipment  were  rented  from  private  owners.  The  rental  of 
38.206  units  of  this  total  was  paid  from  Federal  funds  and  the 
remainder  from  sponsors'  funds. 

The  private  construction  contractors  who  allege  that 
W.  P.  A.  construction  work  Is  In  competition  with  their 
activities  urge  that  Govertiment  withdraw  from  construction 
work  prosecuted  through  force-account  methods  and  provide 
funds  for  siich  construction  work  for  prosecution  by  private 
contractors.  In  complaining  of  competition  they  are  simply 
taking  the  position  that  Government  construction  by  force 
account  is  a  potential  market  for  their  services;  they  are  out 
to  get  this  market.  If  possible.  In  this  attempt  they  are.  In 
effect,  recommending  that  the  dole  be  substituted  for  the 
work  program  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the  majority  of 
the  unemployed  on  relief.  Their  position  is  made  clear  by 
the  testimony  of  their  representative  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  holding  hearings  on  the  1941  relief 
bill  who  recommended:  That  W.  P.  A.  operations  be  limited 
to  activities  of  a  nonpermanent  nature;  that  the  unemployed 
who  could  not  be  placed  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  be  put  in  the 
Army;  that  tlie  unemployed  who  did  not  want  to  go  In  the 
Army  be  put  on  the  dole:  and  that  recognition  be  given  the 
principle  that  the  W.  P.  A.  program  be  replaced  with  a  public- 
works  program  prosecuted  imder  private  contracts.  Such 
proposals  as  these  Ignore  the  primary  objective  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  program — ^tbat  of  giving  work  on  useful  public 
projects  to  the  unemployed  who  are  in  need. 


Victory  for  the  Allies  Is  Held  To  Be  the  Only 
Assurance  Afainst  Invasion  of  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COLGATE  W.  DARDEN,  Jr. 

or  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
mdav.  May  17, 1940 


liglTKK  FROM  J.  H.  COPER 


Mr.  DARDEN  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following 
letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  pub- 
lished recently  in  that  paper: 

Eancm,  VnMmnAif -Pilot: 

I  have  always  argued  that  we  should  have  Joined  the  League  of 
Nations  at  the  begUmlng,  and  if  we  had  done  so.  conditions  In 
Europe  would  not  be  as  they  are  today.  America  didn't  win  the 
World  War;  we  only  stopped  It  pending  the  formation  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  which  we  were  to  Join.  Woodrow  Wilson  would  never 
have  stepped  fighting  if  he  had  thought  our  country  would  not 
support  him  in  hi»  fight  for  a  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Wilson  knew 
that  a  League  without  our  membership  would  not  bring  peace. 
America  suf^wrted  him  f\illy  in  war.  but  after  the  armistice  we 
betrayed  him  and  defeated  the  best  plan  erer  offered  for  peace,  and 
flinally  killed  him.  for  he  actuaUy  sacrificed  his  life  for  what  he 
knew  would  come  as  near  giving  definite  peace  as  anything  could. 
Oermani^  played  her  trump  cards  to  keep  the  United  States  out  al 
the  Laague,  beUerlng  if  she  covild  do  so,  that  she  would  ha,ve  noth- 
ing to  lear  from  Europa.     How  true  this  is  proving  to  be  I 

The  Allies  have  been  slow  In  preparing,  and  America  failed  to  do 
what  mould  have  been  dosM  at  the  proper  time,  which  undoubtedly 
would  nave  saved  the  inhuman  slaughter  now  going  (m  in  Europe. 


We  made  a  colossal  mistake  In  not  Joining  the  League  Why  did  we 
light  it  we  were  not  to  be  a  party  to  peace?  Our  Joining  could  not 
have  made  matters  worse  than  they  have  come  to  be.  and  millions 
of  people  believe  that  our  Joining  wovild  have  prevented  the  present 
conditions. 

Now  the  exploelon  has  come,  dont  let's  fool  ourselves  and  think 
we  are  safe  because  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean  separates  us.  We 
were  3,000  miles  from  Europe  in  1917,  but  today,  with  the  advent 
of  fast  boats  and  swift  planes,  we  are  less  than  1.000  miles  away  by 
comparison,  and  don't  be  misled  by  some  who  say  we  can't  be  In- 
vaded. Germany  has  designs  on  America,  and  Is  already  stirring 
up  trouble  for  us  In  Mexico,  and  through  many  sources  is  carrying 
on  propaganda  and  spy  work  right  among  us.  We  know  it.  and 
yet  we  are  slow  to  act.  The  important  thing  for  our  country  to 
do  immediately  is  to  give  the  Allies  every  known  assistance  and 
day  and  night  prepare  ourselves  for  the  fray  that  will  overtake  us 
If  the  Allies  loee. 

At  this  critical  time  It  behooves  every  man  and  wrman  In  America 
to  forget  politics  and  party,  throw  aside  all  selfishness,  and  fully 
support  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  the  heroic  struggle  now  on.  and  in  which 
the  United  States  must  play  an  Important  jiart.  Our  one  purpose 
now  must  be  to  stop  the  war  before  It  reaches  our  shores,  even 
If  we  again  have  to  fight  with  the  Allies  in  Europe.  Allied  victory 
IB  the  only  certain  means  of  preventing  Invasion  of  our  country 

J.  H.  Cora. 

NoBTOLK,  April  15,  1940. 
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ARTICLE  BY   MISS  LORN  A  BRENNAN 


Mr,  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  an  article  entitled 
"Benefits  of  a  Democracy,"  which  is  a  prize  essay  written  by 
Miss  Loma  Brennan.  a  talented  girl  student  of  the  Kirkland 
High  School,  Kirkland.  Wash.  I  am  proud  to  present  this 
article  as  an  evidence  of  precocity.  Intellectual  attainment, 
and  high-minded  patriotism  as  exhibited  by  the  high-school 
students  of  my  district. 

The  character  and  content  of  the  essay  reveal,  likewise,  that 
the  Instructors  and  teachers  of  the  public  schools  In  my  State 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, and  Inculcate  in  their  puirtls  a  sound  appreciation  of 
the  benefits  of  democracy.  It  Is  a  splendid  thing  when  boys 
and  girls  In  our  high  schools  understand  and  speak  reverently 
of  democracy  and  all  which  It  brings  to  us  and  all  which  It 
entails. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  East  Side  Journal.  Kirkland.  Wash  .  of  April  25,  1940| 

BENLFUS   or  A  DEMOCaACT 

(KzuTOB'a  Not*. — The  foUowlng  essay  entitled  "Beneflts  of  De- 
mocracy," was  written  by  Lorna  Brennan,  Kirkland  high-school 
student,  and  was  awarded  second  place  in  the  East  Side  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  Bellevue.  Because  it 
Is  an  article  well  worth  reading  and  remembering,  we  are  printing 
it  In  full  in  the  column  below.) 

Because  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  American  democracy  Is 
the  love  of  liberty  and  a  nonrestrlcted  freedom  In  regard  to  press, 
religion,  and  speech,  it  Is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  the  American 
people  would  never  accept  an  "ism"  government. 

Our  rights  and  privileges  arent  merely  the  result  of  cu.<<toma 
buUt  up  over  a  period  of  time  by  wsakenlng  the  powers  of  the 
Central  Government,  rather  these  Independent  privileges  are  specifi- 
cally granted  to  us  by  the  BUI  of  Rights  in  the  United  Statea 
Constitution. 

Perhapa  if  we  enimierate  and  discuss  the  Bill  of  Rights  we  can 
obtain  a  clearer  Idea  of  the  civil  rights  that  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  In  the  United  States.  Freedom 
of  religion,  speech,  press,  right  of  assembly  and  petition  heads  the 
list  of  rights.  This  privilege  is  by  far  our  foremost  one.  and  most 
•Ism"  governments  would  regard  It  as  a  dangerous  threat  to  their 
practices  because  the  people  would  feel  free  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  privilege. 

We  have  the  right  to  bear  arms.  Certainly  an  advantage  such  as 
this  woiddnt  be  granted  with  wholehearted  enthusiasm  by  an 
"Ism"  government  or  a  country  that  doesn't  believe  in  democracy. 
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In  the  United  States  the  right  to  search  a  person's  house  must  be 
authorized  by  a  warrant  with  a  guarantee  that  the  warrant  is 
authentic  In  an  "ism"  country  this  right  seems  to  be  the  govern- 
ment's. Your  house  would  be  the  victim  of  storm  troopers  If  the 
goveriunent  thought  you  had  anything  in  yoxir  possession  that  was 
either  of  detriment  or  beneficial  to  them. 

We  In  the  democraUc  countries  have  that  very  Important  privi- 
lege of  trial  by  Jury 

In  an  undemocratic  country  where  "isms"  are  in  force  you  would 
be  subject  to  cruelty  or  would  be  deported  to  a  concentration  camp 
until  you  learned  your  lesson  Probably  if  the  government  was 
prejudiced  aRalnat  you  you  would  find  yourself  In  a  precarious 
position.  The  government  could  take  the  trial  in  their  own  hands 
and  dispose  of  you  In  a  way  that  would  make  them  feel  Justified. 

We  in  America  enjcy  our  civil  rights  to  the  fullest.  People  In 
despotic  countries  do  not  have  even  the  minimum  pleasure  out  of 
rights  that  we  do.  There  Is  a  restriction  on  what  they  do  or  say  In 
regard  to  government  affairs.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  only 
unheard  of.  but  It  doesn't  exist.  Editors  find  It  necessary  to  be 
extremely  careful  in  their  editorials  and  news  articles  that  would 
even  hint  of  criticism  toward  the  government.  In  various  despotic 
countries  businessmen  no  longer  handle  their  own  transactions  or 
affairs:  the  farmer  has  no  choice  as  to  the  crop  he  will  raise  or  the 
animal  he  will  breed;  and  laboring  conditions  are  at  the  lowest 
wage  scale  In  history  In  the  United  States  we  are  fortunate  In 
having  a  government  that  loans  money  to  the  farmers  and  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  penerous  enough  to  purchase  their  surplus  products 
and  In  turn  give  It  to  the  person  who  is  on  relief  and  in  need  of  aid. 
Democracy  uphold.s  the  right  of  private  ownership  of  property. 
Communism  and  socialism  set  up  a  goal  to  be  reached.  Bocause 
there  exists  a  classless  society,  this  goal  can  only  be  attained  oy 
revolutionary  action  by  the  proletarian,  which  results,  of  course, 
from  liquidating  classes  and  societies  of  peoples. 

Politics  are  the  main  concern  of  every  nation  It  forms  the  back- 
bone of  the  country.  E>emocratlc  nations  work  by  the  system  of 
representation.  Each  group  within  the  state  Is  free  to  organize. 
Democracy  restricts  the  powers  of  a  state  over  Its  citizens. 

In  communism  the  political  system  Is  made  up  of  a  committee 
working  through  the  Industries.  Socialism  Is  much  the  same  as 
communism,  with  only  slight  difference  In  their  political  tactics. 

Coming  back  to  democracy,  there  are  two  types — pure  and  repre- 
sentation. In  pure  democracies  the  questions  of  public  policy  are 
settled  by  mass  meetings  of  men.  This  would  be  called  democracy 
carried  out  through  the  medium  of  assembly. 

RepresenUtlon  democracy  Is  a  system  by  which  elected  ofHcers  can 
be  recalled  If  they  fall  to  live  up  to  the  people's  expectations  or 
prove  unable  to  represent  them  In  a  manner  they  desire 

Democracy  is  freedom.  Freedom  of  enjoyment  and  movement. 
We  in  America  accept  democracy  as  a  matter  of  course 

The  benefits  of  democracy  mean  to  me  representing  the  youth  of 
today  and  a  part  of  the  Government  tomorrow,  that  I  may  turn  out 
In  a  different  kind  of  uniform  after  my  school  day  Is  done  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  sport  and  not  In  a  military  exhibition;  that  I  may 
dance  to  a  swing  orchestra  and  not  march  stiffly  to  a  mUltary  band; 
that  I  may  eat  as  my  stomach  dictate*  to  me  rather  than  a  list  that 
rations  my  food  allowance,  and  that  I  may  speak  my  mind,  give  my 
Interpretation  of  the  Government  without  fear  of  my  life. 

Dt-nxx-racy  la  my  freedom,  my  life,  and  my  future  Democracy  is 
a  goal  to  be  reached,  an  ideal  to  be  realized,  and  the  aim  of  every 
American  today. 

New  Deal  Costlier  Than  War 
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ARTICLE    FROM    THE    SAVANNAH    (GA.)    NEWS 


been  spending  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  British  war  expenae.  The 
Roosevelt  outlay  of  the  people's  money  has  »««"»*  the  "^«°* 
•  15  607  a  minute  every  minute  of  the  year.  During  President  "0°^" 
velt's  two  terms  in  the  White  House  the  Federal  receipt*  have  been 
$40  000  000  000,  but  the  New  Dealers,  through  the  borrowing  plan, 
have  handed  out  more  than  sixty-five  and  one-half  billions.  AU 
the  administrations  from  Washington  to  the  New  Deal  show  an 
aggregate  of  »1 12,000.000.000. 

It  is  well  enough  to  shudder  at  England's  war  costs,  if  we  save  a 
few  shivers  for  contemplation  of  peacetime  waste  of  this  country  • 
most  profllgale  regime.  The  British  cannot  get  rid  of  their  problem 
•oon.     Americana  will  have  their  chance  at  the  polls  in  November. 

The  Higher  Sportsmanship  in  Politics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17.  1940 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
News  (Independent  Democrat),  of  Savannah.  Ga.: 

(From  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News  of  April  28.  1940] 
Nrw  DEAL  COSTLim  THAN  WAR 

Great  Britain  U  preparing  to  use  $14,583  a  minute  to  carry  on  the 
war  This  spending  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $2,000,000  a  day. 
announced  by  Sir  John  Simon.  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  out- 
strips the  World  War.  It  is  astounding  and  lamentable  that  there 
must  be  such  a  waste  for  destructive  purposes.  However,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  look  at  thoee  figures,  make  a  home  com- 
parison, and  utter  some  lamentaUons  on  their  own  shores. 

During  the  past  8  years  the  United  States  has  not  l>een  Involved 
in  any  war     Nevertheless.  President  Booeevelfs  administration  has 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  T.  V.  SMITH.  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  honor  to  extend 
my  remarks  by  submitting  an  address  delivered  last  evening 
by  my  colleague  from  Illinois.  Hon.  T.  V.  Smith,  on  the  Hatch 
Act. 

We  must  not  let  the  anguish  of  war  keep  us  from  normal  domes- 
tic improvements.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  the  Hatch 
bill    a   giand   chance   we   now   have   at   betterment  in  our  pwHtlcs. 

Politics  has  been  called  the  great  American  game,  and  a  game 
it  Is  in  one  sense  of  the  term.  It  requires  two  parties,  at  least, 
and  a  sense  of  sportsmanship  between  them.  At  least,  it  requires 
sportsmanship.  Sportsmanship:  That's  what  has  saved  the  Con- 
stitution for  continued  service  to  our  day;  that's  what  makes  the 
two-party  system  work  with  us.  though  it  break  down  elsewhere. 
America  lasU  only  so  long  as  this  spirit  of  sportsmanship  continues. 

TWO  KINDS  or  8PORT8MAKSHIP 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  sportsmarwhlp — the  lower  and  the 
higher  The  lower  we  have  always  had;  the  higher  we  are  slowly 
attaining.  Of  this  higher  sort  I  want  particularly  to  speak,  but 
only  after  a  word  as  to  the  lower  sportmnanship. 

TK«  LOWXa  SPOrrSHAKSHIF 

The  lower  sportamanshlp  Is  to  lose  one's  case  with  good  humor 
after  fighting  with  all  one's  might  for  a  cause.  Even  thla  kind  <rf 
sportmnanship  U  unknown  to  dlcUtors.  They  take  the  kingdom 
of  power  by  violence  becatise  they  cannot  stand  to  see  others  win 
in  peace.  The  temptation  to  bully  proves  for  some  poUtlcUns  alao 
a  stram  too  great  for  democratic  stamina.  Poor  sports  may  seem 
to  submit  to  an  election  but  behind  the  scenes  be  buying  vote* 
or  buUying  employeea.  That  la  higher  than  dlctatora  but  lower 
than  decency. 

It  Is  a  form  of  political  sportsmanship,  any  losing  of  ones  eaae 
without  violence.  The  higher  sportamarMhip.  however,  has  to  do 
not  with  losing  but  with  the  manner  of  winning.  The  American 
pedple  were  spoiled  against  poor  sportsmanship  and  prepared  for 
higher  sportsmanship  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Republic. 

Two  great  men.  who  in  many  covmtrles  then  and  now  would  have 
cut  each  other's  throats,  taught  us  how  to  remain  democratic 
through  thick  and  thin.  These  men  were  Alexander  HamUton  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  How  hard  they  fought,  how  bitterly  at  times 
they  hated  each  other.  Each  had  his  day  of  success,  but  neither 
would  ever  have  harmed  a  hair  of  the  other's  head.  Each  loved  his 
country,  and  each  was  man  enough  to  see  his  country's  need  of  the 
other  Their  common  country,  this  America  of  ours,  became  great 
enough  from  the  beglimlng  thus  to  harbor  enemies,  to  stomach 
opposition,  and  to  turn  pai^y  contradiction  to  patriotic  purposes. 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  taught  us  by  example  that  in  the  American 
way  of  life,  opposition  is  a  sundard  form  of  cooperation.  It  was 
the  greatest  possible  lesson  they  had  to  teach,  or  we  had  to  learn. 

THK    HIGHKR    SPORTSMANSHIP 

It  is  this  lesson  taught  by  both  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  which 
Is  forgotten  by  those  whose  conduct  made  necessary  the  first  Hatch 
Act,  and  now  makes  necessary  this  second  Hatch  bill  already  passed 
by  the  Senate.    Opponents  of  this  bill  forget  that  the  American 

I  theory  is  that  both  great  political  parties  are  equally  Indispensable. 
As  early  America  could  not  afford  to  be  without  either  Hamilton  or 
Jefferson,  so  the  country  today  cannot  afford  to  be  without  either 
of  the  pairtles  they  founded. 

i       If  equally  Indispensable,  each  party  must,  of  course,  be  afforded 

j  equal  opportimlty  to  live  and  to  win  elections.  The  Hatch  measure. 
first  and  last,  seeks  only  to  protect  eqtiallty  of  opportunity  for  the 

i    party  out  of  power  by  preventing  the  party  in  power  from  using 


I 
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public  money  for  partJaan  effect.  It  Is  rotten  sportsmanship  a« 
It  t»  sordid  citizenship  to  compromise  this  equaUty  of  opportimlty 
for  the  party  out  of  power.  Everyone  knows,  who  has  reflected 
upon  the^tter  for  a  moment,  that  the  party  In  power  ha«  already 
thV  advantage,  simply  because  It  Is  In  power.  I  know,  for  instance, 
that  I  start  with  an  advantage  over  any  man  who  runs  against 
me  as  Congressman  at  Large  In  lUlnols  So  with  every  man  In 
office  The  party  In  power  has  the  public  eye;  It  can  catch  tne 
public  ear;  It  thus  has  free  publicity  to  begin  with.  This  natural 
advantage  should  surely  make  IncumbenU  ashamed  to  snatch  also 
advantages  artificial  and  unsportsmanlike. 

It  Is  this  kind  o*  dlahoneat  advantage  which  the  Sheppard  com- 
mittee reported  certain  States  to  have  taken  of  the  W.  P  A.  In  1936. 
It  Is  this  kind  of  unsportsmanlike  advantage  which  Senator  Hatch  , 
wishes  to  stop.  His  flntt  bill  outlawed  this  advantage  In  all  strictly 
Federal  Jobs  But  there  are  several  hundred  thousand  Jobs  In  the 
States  paid  for  In  whole  or  In  part  by  Federal  money;  and  It  Is 
holders  of  thews  lobe  which  the  present  Hatch  bin  proposes  to 
Sterilize  of  political  poison.  Poor  sports  never  understand  how 
a  party  In  power  could  volvmtartly  surrender  advantages  to  the 
opposing  party.  But  poUtlclans  are  mostly  good  sports,  and  sports- 
men hate  unfair  advantage.  ^ 

So  It  happens  that  Senator  Hatch,  a  Democrat,  proposes  this  leg- 
islation.    So   It   happens   that   Senator   BAaKLrr,    Democratic    floor 
leader  in  the  Senate,  saw  It  through.    So  it  happens  that  RepresenU- 
tlve  DiMPSiT.  a  Democrat,  furtbers  thla  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.    So  It  happens  that  I,  a  Democrat,  am  this  moment 
urKlng  you  to  support  this  effort  at  fair  play,   though  I   alone  of    \ 
nimoto  House  Democrats  voted  for  the  first  Hatch  Act.     So  It  hap-    j 
pens  that  President  Roosevelt  has  Joined  other  Democratic  Party    . 
leaders  In  publicly  recommending  this  display  of  good  sportsman-    < 
ship     Of  courae.  we  Democrats  want  to  win  the  election,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  win  the  dirty  way.    We  want  to  win  It  the  way  that  wlU 
keep  elections  worth  winning.     That's  what  I  mean  by  the  higher 
sportsmanship  m  poUtlca— so  to  win.  or  lose,  as  to  keep  the  game 

"^ln"a  two-party  system,  for  the  party  In  power  to  use  Jobs  publicly 
paid  for  to  prosper  Its  private  advantage  Is  clearly  outrageous;  for 
we  have  not  then  really  a  two-party  system  at  all,  but  m  essence  a 
totalitarian  one.  Ifs  like  a  game  of  chess  in  which  you  take  ■"  "»« 
titled  pieces  and  leave  to  your  opponent  only  the  lowly  pawns.  This 
practice  would  ruin  any  game  and  this  practice  is  clearly  pernicious 
to  the  game  of  politics.  The  Hatch  Act  so  brands  it  and  proposes 
to  ouUaw  It  accordingly.  Good  taste  and  a  sense  of  sportsmanship 
oueht  to  prevent  such  practice.  Long  ago  President  Jefferson,  the 
tcood  sportsman  in  politics.  Issued  an  order  saying  that  a  public 
official  shotild  not  under  him  'attempt  to  Influence  the  votes  of 
others  nor  take  any  part  to  the  business  of  electioneering,  that  being 
deemed   Inconsistent   with   the  epiiit  of   the   Constitution   and   his 

duties  to  It."  ^  .  ^        ^       ^       ^ 

That  la  the  whole  caae  for  the  Hatch  Act.  stated  and  ordered 
by  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  admit  It  unfortunate  that  we  must  legis- 
late what  good  sportsmanship  should  dictate;  but  bad  taste  can- 
not be  allowed  to  prevaU  below  a  certain  level.  Those  who  are 
l)oors  In  freedom  must  have  their  freedom  curtailed  so  that  the 
freedom  of  others  may  be  safeguarded.  The  Hatch  proposal  simply 
defines  as  pernicious  and  forbids  as  contrary  to  law  this  thing 
which  Jefferson  correctly  described  as  "Inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution."  Those  who,  with  Jefferson,  say  this 
should  be  done,  but.  against  Jefferson,  say  It  should  not  be  done 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  making  public  spectacles  of  them- 
selves. Such  a  cult  of  complacency  Is  today  accursed.  It  Is  Indeed 
the  very  States  that  have  most  outraged  good  taste  and  honest 
cltizenahlp.  as  my  colleague  DaitPsrT  pointed  out  on  this  net- 
work a  week  ago  tonight,  these  very  ones  It  is  who  now  shout 
States'  rights,  and  continue  to  perpetxiate  States'  wrongs  The 
Fedwal  Government  exists,  among  other  reasons,  for  this  very 
reason:  To  prevent  States'  rights  from  becoming  national  wrongs. 

LXKWkY  mans  oxtb  basic  law 

What  needs  to  be  dOTie  should  be  done  by  whatever  agency  can 
do  It  moat  effecUvely.  That's  the  division  of  labor  that  has 
actually  prevailed  between  the  States  and  the  Nation,  and  It  is  the 
principle  that  waa  Intended  to  regulate  the  leeway  left  by  our 
fathers  under  the  not  too  definite  separation  of  powers.  James 
Madison,  the  cautious,  made  this  absolutely  clear.  Said  he: 
"If  •  *  *  the  people  should  In  the  future,  become  more  partial 
to  the  Federal  than  to  the  State  governments,  the  change  can 
only  result  from  such  manifest  and  Irreeistible  proofs  of  better 
administration,  as  will  overcome  all  their  antecedent  propensitiea, 
and  in  that  caae  the  people  ought  not  surely  to  be  precluded  from 
giving  most  of  their  confidence,  where  they  may  discover  it  most 
due." 

That  is  the  Whole  sUay  against  the  cult  Jeremiahs  of  States'  rights. 
That's  the  story  of  every  advance  in  national  power  from  handling 
Federal  relief  centrally  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Federal  Btireau 
of  Investigation.  Starting  with  jealous  States  who  broke  up  the 
Confederation  and  almost  ruined  prospects  for  any  America  at  all, 
we  hav«  moved  cautiously  but  surely  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  power  adequate  to  deal  with  whatever  ought  to  be  done 
but  Is  not  being  done,  and  we  have  moved  along  the  groove  marked 
toy  Madison's  powerful  word* — through  ''manlfeet  and  irresistible 
proofs  of  better  •dnalntotratlon."  Those  who  say  politics  ought  not 
to  be  purified  are  perhaps  entitled  to  respect;  for  they  frankly  set 
•gainst  our  democratic  syatem  an  older  competitor,  the  aristocratic 
or  autocratic  way  of  life.  But  those  who  say  that  politics  ought  to 
be  purllled  but  insist  that  nobody  shall  do  the  purging  save  the 
poor    tpixU   themselves — such    puerile    preachers    of    pernlcloua- 


ness  may  be  left  to  the  pomposity  of  their  own  pusillanimous 
preachment. 

A  LAW  EAST  TO  HTFOKCZ 

The  Hatch  Act  Is  dead  right  That  Is  Its  great  advantage  But 
it  has  another  advantage:  It  will  require  little  Federal  power  to 
enforce  it.  It  Is  one  of  those  fortunate  things  which,  bom  of 
good  sportsmanship,  will  enlist  sportsmanship  to  make  it  effective. 
In  the  enforcement  of  any  law  one  good  sport  Is  worth  a  hundred 
policemen.  With  the  partisan  use  of  public  money  (for  political 
Jobholders)  declared  pernicious,  the  party  out  of  power  will  so 
publicize  prospective  pemlclousuess  as  to  minimize  Its  actual  per- 
petration. I  have  seen  the  principle  already  working  In  this  way 
in  nilnols.  It  Is  a  happy  case  of  virtue  paying  Its  own  way  when 
such  a  law  becomes  largely  self -enforcing. 

There  Is.  moreover,  poetic  Justice,  as  well  as  good  sense,  In  leaving 
to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  the  Hatch  bill 
does,  the  initial  Judgment  as  to  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  prac- 
tices defined  as  pernicious  (Of  course,  the  courts  have  the  last  say 
here,  as  elsewhere.)  It  is  poetic  Justice  because  the  law  itself  points 
to  a  day.  I  hope  not  distant,  when  the  higher  sportsmanship  will 
require  us  to  forego  the  advantage  of  patronage  altogether  In  par- 
tisan struggles  for  political  place.  That  means  the  commg  of  real 
clvU  service.  Meantime,  the  J\istlce  Is  not  merely  poetic  In  its 
promise  but  substantial  in  its  effect.  The  Civil  Service  Oommlssion 
has  long  experience  in  handling  Just  this  thing,  for  It  Is  oxir  stand- 
ard agency  to  save  the  most  fortunate  Federal  workers  from  political 
domination  and  to  prevent  them  in  turn  from  officially  influencing 
political  outcomes.  The  Hatch  bill  only  requires  of  Federal  em- 
ployees still  out  from  under  civil  service  the  rules  they  will  obey 
When  they  presently  come  under  civil  service.  Let  us  regard  it,  then, 
as  but  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  all  Federal  employment  to  the 
merit  basis.  The  Hatch  bill  can  stop  corruption;  civil  service  alone 
can  furnish  correction.  The  two  should  advance  together,  the  Houae 
now  passing  the  Hatch  bill  sent  over  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senat« 
now  passing  the  Ramspeck  civil -service  bill  sent  over  by  the  House. 
It  Is  In  the  light  of  these  considerations  that  we  Join  tonight  In 
expecting  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  report  out  the  Hatch 
bill;  or,  that  falling.  In  working  to  discharge  the  committee  so  as 
to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote  through  petition.  Of  the  218  signatures 
required  for  this,  we  have  already  148  In  tragic  days  we  work  here, 
and  thus  undramatlcally.  to  make  democracy  worthy  of  the  sacri- 
fices elsewhere  required  to  save  it.  We  work  to  preserve  the  lower 
sportsmanship  of  losing  graciously,  and  to  create  in  our  citizenry 
the  higher  sportsmanship  of  winning  Justly. 


Consumers  and  Chain-Store  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17,  1940 


ARTKJLE  BY  PROF.  LOUIS  BADEB 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herewith  an  article  entitled  "Consumers 
and  Chain-Store  Taxation."  from  the  E)ecember  1939  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Retailing,  a  publication  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. The  article  was  written  by  a  distinguished  econo- 
mist, Prof.  Louis  Bader.  who  is  also  one  of  my  constituents 
and  a  professor  at  New  York  University.  Professor  Bader 
has  published  many  other  articles  dealing  with  the  science  of 
economics,  upon  some  aspects  of  which  he  is  regarded  as 
among  the  very  highest  authorities.  The  article  follows: 
Consumers  and  CHAnv-SroRE  Taxation 
(By  Loins  Bader) 

(A  public  policy  proposed  but  not  yet  crystallized  into  legisla- 
tion is  hanging  fire  in  the  Federal  leglslatvire.  It  Is  a  proposed 
heavy  tax  on  chain  stores  The  following  pages  contain  a  report 
on  the  reaction  of  consumers  to  this  propxjsed  public  policy  ) 

Legislation  involving  public  policies  in  a  democracy  u.sually  re- 
sults from  the  pressures  exerted  by  interested  groups.  While  this 
has.  probably,  always  been  true.  It  has  been  especially  pronounced 
during  the  past  decade  with  its  plethora  of  Federal  and  State  laws 
of  Interest  to  various  groups  of  businessmen.  Since  much  of  such 
legislation  affecU  the  public  generally,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  legislators  to  discover  how  their  ccnstituenta  re- 
gard laws  which  are  proposed,  particularly  when  sponsored  by  a 
small  group. 

AMTICHAIN     LXCISLATION 

Since  1930  successful  efforts  have  been  made  In  various  States 
to  pass  laws  taxing  chain  stores  in  varying  amounts  These  laws 
were  passed  not  so  much  to  raise  revenue  as  to  handicap  chain 
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stores,  which  are  regarded  by  many  smaU  store  owners  as  a  form 
of  competition  they  cannot  successfully  counteract  through  tneir 
own  initiative  Such  tax  laws,  however,  have  not  been  passed  in 
aU  States  and  in  most  cases  the  taxes  were  not  heavy  enough  to 
have  the  desired  effect. 

Independent  and  small  store  owners  have  leaned  even  more 
heavUy  on  the  Government  for  aid  m  fighting  the  competition 
they  faced  Since  1930.  particxilarly,  we  have  seen  public  policies 
established  in  rapid  succession,  such  as  State  fair  and  unfair 
trade  laws  and  the  Federal  Roblnson-Patman  and  Mlller-T>diugs 
Acts.  Even  all  these  laws  were  not  enoxigh :  Chain  stores  still  con- 
tmue  In  business  and  apparently  successfuUy.' 

A  new  Federal  law  has  been  proposed,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Pntman  chain-.store  tax  bill.  The  bUl  If  passed  would  place 
a  multiple  tax  on  chain  stores:  1.  e..  a  graduated  tax  varying  from 
a  very  small  tax  on  a  small  number  of  stores  to  »1,000  on  each 
store  where  the  number  in  the  chain  exceeds  500.  In  addition, 
this  tax  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  States  in  which  the  chain 
may  have  stores  located  The  tax  would  t>e  so  large  in  the  case  of 
the   leading   chain -store  companies  that  when   in  full  effect  there 

would  be  no  possiblliiy  of  their  survival. 

ATTITUBE    or    THE    PUBLIC 

This  country  existed  Ijefore  the  advent  of  the  chain  store  and 
It  would  continue  to  exist  if  the  chain  store  were  forced  out  of 
business  but  the  chain-store  development  is  thought  by  some 
students  of  marketing  to  be  one  of  the  worth-while  contributions 
by  businessmen  to  greater  efficiency  In  the  distribution  of  goods. 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  would  seem  apiM^prlate  to  find  out  from 
the  public  at  large  what  their  ideas  are  on  the  chain  store  and 
Its  continuance  in  our  economic  system. 

Apparently  not  much  has  been  done  along  these  lines.  In  the 
February  1939  issue  of  Fortune,  a  stu^ey  Initiated  by  that  pub- 
lication was  reported  How  extensive  In  number  is  not  indicated, 
althouch  its  surveys  are  purported  to  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of   sampling   adequate   for   the   entire   country.      Its   results   are   as 

follows:  ^    .      ^        ..        *. 

Fortune  survey  on  chain-store  taxatum 
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_  N'nnfwin 

tf*^"'      pr<)|>ruj-     Students 
"^"  tors 


Perrmt 

52  8 

3«  0 

4  3 

3  0 


PercrrU 
32.3 
47.0 
14  1 

6  6 


Percent 

iS  0 
50.0 

i.'i  6 


Even  if  the  number  interviewed  was  adequate  as  a  sample,  the 
number  of  ca'cgorles  Is  small  for  a  country  so  varied  in  its  activities 
and  population  as  ours.  A  more  complete  and  comprehensive  study 
should  be  made. 

NEW  YORK  tmrvERsrrr  STtror 

As  a  contribution  to  this  field,  a  small  study  was  undertaken  at 
New  York  Unlvrr.sity  -  Under  the  author's  direction,  a  number 
of  studenus  in  marketing  undertook  to  interview  as  large  a  number 
of  occDle  a--  Th  y  could  The  people  Interviewed,  more  than  3,600, 
lived  in  New  York  City  or  in  one  of  its  suburbs  They  werr  se.ected 
at  random  and  a.sked  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  interviewer  The  questionnaire  was  a  black-and-white 
proposition— the  voter  had  to  decide  either  for  or  against  the  chain 
stoie  A  number  of  those  interviewed  could  not  make  such  a  clean- 
cut  decision.  Seme  were  for  taxation,  but  not  heavy  enough  to 
put  the  stores  out  of  business.  Some  were  not  in  favor  of  either 
encouraRlng  or  discouraging  further  growth  but  favored  permitting 
the  chains  to  remain  as  they  now  are.  The  nonvoters  shown  in  the 
tables  represent  largely  this  group.  Others  voted  to  encourage 
further  crowth.  but  naturally,  that  Is.  as  the  result  of  their  effi- 
ciency, not  with  the  aid  of  the  Government.  On  the  whole,  now- 
ever.  those  interviewed  voted  in  clean-cut  fa.shion  and  the  results 
would  seem  to  be  their  opinions  at  the  moment. 
Tabls   I.— Reaction    of    metropolitan    Sew    Yorkers    to   chatn-store 

taxation 
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2.3 

Which  may  become  available,  when  added  together,  f  »▼  y»«^<»  J*g 
sufflclenUy  accurate  to  be  accepted  as  a  guide  to  a  policy  worth 

following.'  

CITY    PEOPLE  VXltStJS  BXTBTTKBAl*  1 1  aa 

The  results  of  this  study  are  presented  In  two  ^a*''",,,  ^o.  ' 
is  an  over-all  presentation  of  those  living  In  ttie  ^ty  and  suburb, 
and  then  combined  in  a  total.  No.  II  breaks  down  this  table  Into 
a  number  of  classifications  which  are  believed  to  be  reprf««\*J,iYf 
of  the  people  and  variety  of  activities  in  and  around  New  YOrk^ 
The  number  may  not  be  adequate,  but,  when  considered  along  wltn 
the  Fortune  survey,  a  pattern  may  be  noticeable. 

Table  I  would  suggest  that  city  people  are  less  favorably  Inclinca 
toward  chain  stores  than  those  living  In  suburbs.  Many  more  of 
them  favor  hea^'  taxation  than  suburbanites,  while  a  substant^ 
majority  of  the  city  people  favor  discouraging  further  growth.  The 
suburbanites  not  only  are  by  a  large  majority  against  heavy  taxa- 
tion but  a  majority  also  favons  encouraging  further  growth.  When 
the  two  are  combined  we  get  a  large  majority  against  a  heavy  tax. 
and  a  somewhat  smaller  group  that  favors  discouraging  further 
growth.  

REACTIONS  or  DimaiENT  GROUPS 

Table  H  Is  most  Interesting,  for  It  shows  the  reaction  of  people 
by  different  categories  and  can  easily  give  rise  to  considerable  specu- 
lation For  example,  women  vote  quite  differently  from  men.  TTiey 
vote  much  more  heavily  against  putting  chain  stores  out  of  busi- 
ness and  they  give  only  a  small  majority  In  favor  of  discouraging 
further  growth.  The  break-down  by  single  and  married  women 
yields  slightly  different  results,  while  the  break -down  by  housewives 
yields  the  most  positive  results  in  favor  of  chain  stores. 

The  whole  group  of  men  gives  only  a  small  majority  against  heavy 
taxation  and  a  much  larger  majority  against  encouraging  further 
growth  On  the  other  hand,  single  men  seem  to  be  more  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  chains  than  married  men.  Why  should  mar- 
ried men  be  so  strong' y  against  chains  when  the  housewives  are 
even  more  strongly  for  them?  A  clue  is  to  t>e  found  in  some  of  the 
renark.s  made  to  the  reviewers.  The  housewives  facing  the  necessity 
Of  stretching  the  family  purse  think  they  can  buy  more  for  their 
money  in  the  cfcain  stores,  while  the  married  men  having  the  Job 
of  fllline  the  purse  think  the  chains  prevent  them  from  doing  so: 
the  chains  take  away  some  of  their  opportunities  of  making  a  living. 

Tablx  II. Reaction   to   proposed   chain-store    taxation   try   various 

classifications  


Since  it  was  not  possible  to  work  out  scientifically  a  sample  which 
could  be  regarded  a.s  representative  of  metropolitan  New  York,  each 
reader  will  necessarily  make  his  reaervatloris  about  the  restJilts^ 
However,  these  restilts  plus  others  now  available  and  still  others 

'  See  my  article.  Economic  Theory  and  Recent  Price  LeglslaUon. 
Journal  of  Marketing.  October  1938. 
» In  the  winter  of  19U9. 
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MAJORrrr  opposed  to  fttrtheh  growth 

As  to  the  taxing  and  putting  of  chain  stores  out  of  business  the 
pattern  of  this  study  Is  similar  to  that  of  the  I^';^""*  ^^^^^  U°S 
of  the  votes  were  ca.st  against  heavy  taxation  and  putting  them  out 
of  business,  but  the  study  opens  new  ground  on  ^he  question  of 
further  growth.  A  majority  is  against  it,  and  ^h^t  is  .^«  °J  ^^^^ 
all  the  different  categories  This  would  suggest  that  even  If  the 
proposed  taxation  is  killed  for  the  time  being,  ^^^f^<'^'':^'Z^^^l 
pani^  are  not  on  safe  ground.  Skillful  propaganda  could  Probab  7 
Win  over  a  number  sufficient  to  give  a  majority  in  favor  of  hea^y 
taxation  and  under  our  form  of  government  that  majority  might 
force  through  the  legislatures  the  ^n^^^"'"  .'^^^^y  ,^,,^?  ^^^° 
stores  out  of  business  •  This  would  undoubtedly  be  difficult  to  do 
because  against  this  the  chain  stores  now  have  a  "•^Jo^"/  *'^,"L^' 
favor  and  they  can  take  the  necessary  steps  to  keep  this  majority 
with  them  and  thus  prevent  the  formaUon  of  such  a  public  poll(^. 
The  chains  can  do  this  not  only  by  propaganda  but  by  the  con- 


■■  The  report  of  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation  covering  a  study 
underUken  at  the  request  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co^  showed  48  per- 
cent of  those  interviewed  as  favormg  a  tax  on  chain  stores  (tne 
New  York  Times,  November  22,  1939).  ♦»,_.. 

•  The  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  announced  In  their 
publication,  issue  of  November  16.  the  beginning  of  a  petition 
campaign  in  behalf  of  the  Patman  chain-store-tax  bUl.  The  PO«»J- 
blllty  of  a  successful  campaign  by  this  organl2atlon  is  suggwted  by 
their  activity  In  connection  with  the  passing  of  the  MlUer-Tydlngs 
Act  and  the  various  State  fair-trade  acts  throughout  the  country. 
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Unuance  of  «  low-price  policy,  good  merchandlae  dleaa  »^^«;«°;^ 
Sie  introduction  cT*  mewure  of  perwMJ  attention  to  custMW 
S  of  wSchmimerou.  rtudles  Indicate  are  the  basU  of  «ucce«ful 
retailing* 

The  Herndon-Weik  Collection  of  Original  Uncoln 
Manuscripts,  IXocuments,  and  Other  Papers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17.  1940 


AS  ABTICLS  BY  EMANUEL  HERTZ  WITH  QUOTATIONS  PROM 
THK  LATE  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDOE 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  recent  re- 
vival ol  interest  in  the  character  and  personality  of  the 
martyred  Lincoln,  as  revealed  during  the  past  year  in  films, 
plays,  and  the  written  word,  and  in  order  to  further  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  Lincoln  into  every  American  home,  it  is  but 
proper  that  public  attention  should  be  called  to  the  papers 
which  were  collected  and  preserved  for  succeeding  genera- 
Uons  by  h\s  last  partner  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  the  late 
William  H.  Hemdon. 

For  a  great  many  years  both  before  and  after  the  assasslna- 
Uon.  Hemdon  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  and  revealing 
the  life  and  philosophy  of  the  CivU  War  President,  facts  and 
circumstances  which  would  some  day  assist  in  re-creating  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  the  great  man  with  whom 
It  was  his  privilege  to  have  lived  in  close  association  for 
upward  of  20  years. 

The  mass  of  papers  which  compose  the  Herndon-Weik  col- 
lection have  been  recently  carefully  examined  and  studied  by 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Lincoln  of 
our  day  and  generation.  Mr.  Emanuel  Hertz,  of  New  York  City. 
Because  I  am  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Hertz's  comments  will 
be  found  not  only  interesting  but  highly  Uluminating,  I  ask 
the  consent  of  the  membership  of  this  body  to  include  certain 
extracts  of  his  findings  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  this 
day's  proceedings.  Of  special  significance  is  the  appraisal  of 
the  Hemdon  papers  by  former  United  States  Senator  Albert 
Beveridge  which  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Hertz's  essay.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  informed.  Senator  Beveridge  and  Emanuel  Hertz 
are  the  only  two  men  who  have  read  the  papers  of  the  Hem- 
don collection  in  their  entirety. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  having  been 
indicated,  Mr.  Herta's  article  follows: 

Thk  HnurooN-Wmc  Coujdctiok  or  Oucinai.  Ltncolw  Makxtsc«ipt», 
DocuMXMTS,  km  Onixa  PAi>CBs 

(By  Imanuel  HerU) 

t  arnucTS  rmou.  "LXNCouf  as  his  pAanvn  (BBUtBOM)  kkxw 


(By  Albert  J.  Beveridge) 
By  a  strange  combination  of  circumstances,  aa  we  reached  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  there  was  made  available  for  the  first  time  the  most  im- 
portant collection  of  xmused  Ltocoln  material  in  existence.  The 
time  has  at  last  arrived  when.  In  dealing  with  Lincoln,  the  man.  the 
lawyer  and  the  President,  nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted, 
nothing  be  assumed  or  conjectured.  Pacts  based  upon  historical 
data  and  original  and  ofllclal  documents  alone  must  be  considered. 
And  here  we  have  them  In  the  vast  coUectlon  gathered  for  almost 
half  a  century  by  William  H.  Hemdon.  and  supplemented  by  Jesse 

W  Welk 

"Here  Is  the  most  Important  Item  In  this  entire  ooDectlon,"  said 
Hemdon.  as  he  pointed  to  a  smaU  leather-covered  notebook  about 


•A  mort  recent  study  Indicating  this  was  made  by  the  author  last 
-     ««u-  with  the  aid  of  some  markeUng  students.     See  the  Journal 
-*    of  Marketing.  Jvily  1938.  BeacUon  of  Consumers  and  Independent 
Stores  Owners  to  Recent  Price  Legislation.    In  this  latter  study, 
the  majority  of  consumers  indicate  a  preference  for  jurlce,  con- 
venient location,  and  personal  attention. 
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e  bv  4  inches  In  sl«.  the  two  covers  being  fastened  together  with 
a  bras,  clasp.  "In  its  pages  you  will  find  •  •  •  ,«^l  the  '■^^ 
munlUon  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  fit  to  gather  in  preparation  for  his  battle 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas."  He  then  explains  that  as  the  contest  of 
1868  was  approaching.  Mr.  Uncoln  took  this  book,  originally  a  blank 
book  which  had  been  used  by  himself  and  his  partner  to  keep  track 
of  citations  of  cases,  and  proceeded  to  paste  In  Its  pages  newspaper 
clippings  Ubles  of  sUtlstics,  and  other  daU  bearing  on  the  great 
and  absorbing  questions  of  the  day.  and  with  a  few  sentences  scrib- 
bled here  and  there  "V^Then  this  litUe  storehouse  of  political  In- 
formaUon  was  fllled."  observed  Hemdon.  "Mr.  Uncoln  fastened 
the  clasp  placed  the  book  in  his  coat  pocket,  there  to  repose  during 
the  campaign  and  to  be  drawn  upon  whenever  the  exigencies  of 
debate  required  It."  www 

The  book  contains  about  186  clippings;  the  first  Item  In  the  book 
was  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Lower  down  on  the  same  page  we  find  a  paragraph  from  a  speech 
by  Henry  Clay:  "I  repeat  it,  sir.  I  never  can  and  never  will  and  no 
earthly  power  wlU  make  me  look  directly  or  indirectly,  to  spresd 
slavery  over  territory  where  It  does  not  exist.  Never  while  reason 
holds  her  seat  In  my  brain— never  whUe  my  heart  sends  the  vital 
fluid  through  my  veins— never. ' 

Next.  Uncoln  Inserted  a  portion  of  the  opening  of  his  speech 
before  the  Republican  State  convention,  wherein  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  doctrine  that  "A  hoiise  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand." 
It  seems  strange  that  neither  Herndon  nor  Welk  have  anything 
to  say  about  a  second  notebook,  made  by  Uncoln.  equally.  If  not 
more  important,  and  more  scientifically  prepared  than  the  Douglas 
debate  notebook — the  little  notebook  he  prepared  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  The  subject  of  slavery  was  ever  with  Lincoln;  It  haunted 
Tiirn  and  perplexed  htm  at  all  times,  from  the  moment  In  his  youth 
when  he  came  In  contact  with  the  dread  subject.  This  notebook 
contains  about  the  same  number  of  newspaper  clippings  and  ex- 
cerpts as  does  the  Douglas  book.  But  this  Is  Indexed,  so  that  he 
was  Instantly  able  to  find  and  quote  the  proper  thing  on  almost 
any  phase  of  the  slavery  problem.  This  little  book  was  smaller 
than  the  Douglas  book,  but  was  of  more  permanent  Importance, 
as  the  problem  was  vaster.  This  gem  of  Lincoln  strategy  and  pre- 
paredness has.  up  to  this  moment,  been  overlooked  by  all.  and  Is 
here  presented  to  public  notice  for  the  first  time  Note  the  care 
with  which  he  prepared  the  Index  as  well  as  the  dates  and  sources 
of  each  newspaper  extract;  this  was  Lincoln's  method  of  making 
statements  which  could  not  be  challenged  on  the  score  of  truth  (^r 
accuracy  No  wonder  Etouglas  repeatedly  complained  that  he 
would  rather  face  the  whole  United  States  Senate  than  Uncoln 
alone  No  one  In  the  Senate  made  such  meUculous  preparation 
as  did  Uncoln. 

There  follow  11  Uncoln  letters  to  Delahey — by  all  odds  the  most 
questionable  of  all  appointments  made  by  Uncoln — based  upon  an 
early  friendship,  and  one  to  which  Uncoln  remained  loyal  to  the 
end  In  spite  of  severe  and  not  altogether  unjustified  criticism. 
Their  Importance  becomes  evident.  Next  we  have  Seven  Hundred 
and  Plfty-elght  Legal  Documents — pleadings  In  law  and  equity, 
contracts,  deeds,  mortgages,  agreements,  orders,  decisions,  briefs, 
trial  memoranda  entirely  In  Lincoln's  handwriting,  a  few  printed 
briefs,  and  a  number  of  stirveys.  Some  of  these  show  the  early 
use  of  printed  legal  forms  In  Uncoln  s  office,  none  of  which  have 
ever  been  heretofore  seen. 

An  examination  of  these  legal  docimients  demonstrates  beyond 
a  doubt  that  for  a  young  lawyer  who  had  Just  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law.  he  had  a  great  many  more  cases  In  1833-  34  than 
many  lesders  of  the  bar  in  UlinoU  or  New  York  had  In  a  similar 
period  of  the  beginning  of  their  practice;  and  they  were  of  fuch 
importance  that  If  proper  charges  had  been  made  he  would  have 
become  prosperous,  and  the  legends  about  his  extreme  poverty  and 
about  "the  poor  country  lawyer"  would  never  have  originated 

If  there  be  a  question  as  to  what  sort  of  law>-er  Uncoln  was.  or 
what  sort  of  practice  he  had.  as  was  said  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
monument.  "Clrcumsplce,"  look  through  these  758  and  more 
documents  and  determine  for  yourself.  That  has  not  been  done — 
that  must  be  done,  unless  we  are  to  be  satisfied  with  a  caricature — 
a  travesty  upon  his  legal  accomplishments.  We  are  perpetually 
confronted  with  the  one  criminal  case — the  Armstrong  case — be- 
cause it  appeals  to  the  Imagination.  But  If  Lincoln's  true  measure 
as  a  lawyer  Is  to  be  taken,  we  must  examine  these.  In  conjxxnctlon 
with  what  has  not  been  stolen  from  the  courts  and  what  has 
been  printed,  and  then  we  wlU  appreciate  how  it  came  about  that 
he  was  able  to  solve  the  greater  constitutional  and  International 
legal  problems  with  which  he  was  confronted  during  his  admin- 
istration. There  was  no  miracle  nor  accident  about  his  success 
in  their  solution.  He  was  adequately  prepared  and  seasoned  to 
solve  these  greater  problems,  as  he  solved  the  simpler  cases  at 
the  bar. 

There  follow  about  350  letters,  docvmients.  and  monographs  of 
William  H.  Hemdon.  A  great  many  people  who  were  Interested  In 
Lincoln's  early  life.  In  his  youth.  In  his  numerous  courtships — of 
Anne  Rutledge,  Mary  Owens.  Sarah  Rlckard,  Mary  Todd,  and 
others — in  his  work  in  the  legal  prafesslon.  In  his  reading.  In  his 
speeche*  and  how  he  prepared  them.  In  his  habits.  In  his  married 
life  in  his  children.  In  his  relations  to  hU  neighbors.  In  his  contacts 
with  the  members  of  the  bar  and  with  the  Judges  before  whom  he 
pracUced  his  profession,  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  with 
whom  he  served,  in  his  congressional  campaign  and  his  term  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  Washington — wotild  ask  Herndon  about 
all  these  matters  and  would  ask  no  other  person.  To  all  of  these 
questions  Herndon  painstakingly  replied  In  writing,  and  retained 
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♦h#  orielnal  drafts  of  his  replies  These  lettere  are  written  on  one 
™  on  a  sQuare  «heet  of  paper,  and  most  of  them  on  as  many  as 
n  10  or^20  pageT  In  some  cases  there  are  15  or  20  pages  of 
?.^lscan  paper  all  written  carefully  and  painstakingly  by  Herndon. 
A  S  m^ny  of  them  are  written  to  Jesse  W.  We  k.  Hemdon  s 
S,i^^rat^r.  In  the  Preparation  of  the  Ufe  of  Uncoln  which  was 
helnc  Dublished  by  Bellord.  Clark  &  Co.  in  1889. 

•Sfe*  Hemdon  fetters  and  documents  will  forever  be. the  origins 
«,u?ci    the  only  source  of  true  information  of  Lincoln  s  life  in  hU 
f^if  ^r^ictice  in  his  hnme  town  and  on  the  circuit     There  never  was 
a  mor™  devoted  partner  or  friend  than  was  Herndon.  and,  in  spite 
of ^U  hostile  criticism  which  has  been  hurled  at  Herndon  s  head 
?i^  3^d«ruments  wUl  forever  exonerate  and  acquit  Herndon  of 
S^and  an  charges  of  unfairness,  partiality,  or  hostility  to  Lincoln 
ISd  will  stamp  him  as  the  best  and  the  only  reliable  historian  of 
UnccTn  during  that  period  of  his  life— Lincoln's  BoswelK  par  ex- 
Yellln^      Yet    astounding  as  the  statement  seems,  the  biography 
of  Unroln  in  Herndon's  own  words  has  not  to  this  very  day  been    , 
nrlnted     It  ha.s  been  locked  up  these  50  years. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  a  great  many  authors  to  state  that  they  i 
have  examined  this,  the  Herndon-Weik  CoUectlon,  and  have  based 
£Sie  of  their  statements  and  conclusions  upon  documents  con- 
SS^  therein.  These  claims  are  negatived  by  the  actual  evidence 
of  °S  faUure  to  mention  as  many  as  a  thousand  of  these  impor- 
Snt  Items  The  greater  part  of  the  coUectlon  was  never  seen,  and 
S^ta  nl^never  reprinted,  and,  I  dare  say.  was  never  read  by  any- 
^vmlU  entirety  A.Mde  from  two  pages  of  the  Douglas  debate 
S^JJ^k  and  the  title  page  of  the  book  on  arithmetic,  compara- 
?°?lf?lttle  of  toportance  was  used  either  by  Welk  or  any  other 

''"lJ!°a'^ddltlon  to  these  letters  there  are  about  50  documents  In  Hem-    ] 
don%  handwriting  which  concern  different  phases  of  Lincoln  s  life. 
??rere  are  oTJer  sfatements  In  Herndon's  writing,  consisting  of  Inter- 
vSws  in  the  form  of  affidavits  by  different  people  who  knew  Lin- 
coin   in  life— David   Davis,   who  rarely  wrote  or  r.poke  of  ^^;hat  he 
knew  of  Ll^oTn.  Joseph  Gillespie.  James  H.  Matheny    Sarah  Bu^h    I 
Uncoln    Grlgsbv,  24  letters  and  statements  by  Dennis  Hanks  and 
t^hvhu  brother  John     E.  B    Washbume.  Norman  B    Judd,  John    , 
WentwirtS   Jes"  K   Dubois.  WlUlam  H.  BlsseU.  Richard  Yates.  John    1 
lSps    John  B    Helm.  Samuel  Haycraft.  Joshua  F    Speed.  John    ] 
T^^u'Lrt     Hannah    Armstrong,    John    McNamar     William    Jayne. 
Henrr   C    Whitney    Leonard   Swett.   Nlnlan   W.    Edwards.   John   H. 
Utu7Qe?d.Tse  W.  Fell,   R    J    Oglesby.  Lawrence   Weldon.   F.   B. 
cirinter   O   B   Ficklln.  Charles  S.  Zane.  Stephen  T   I^gan.  Pascal 
BE^os    Mentor   Graham.   Rebecca   Hemdon.   Archer   G    Herndon 
iuiott  B    Herndon.  J.  Rowan  Herndon,  James  A    Herndon^  Joseph 
MediU    Lvman  Trumbull,  and  a  great  number  of  others  who  knew 
tlS^llved^th  uncoln  ai  various  times  down  to  1861  and  who  but 
fir  Herndon's  ^rslstence,   would   never   have   reduced   to   writ  ng 
what  they  knew  about  Lincoln.     There  can  be  no  gainsaying  the 
Tnthusla^  with  which  this  man  hunted  for  and  gathered  every 
shr'J^  of  a'auible  source  material.     ««  detail,  however  trlvl^^^^ 
permitted  to  escape  him,  but  he  found  "  and  followed    t  uP  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  after  Lincoln  had  been  laid  to  rest      He 
wi  dlepW^^^bsorbed  In  the  work  of  gathermg  all  the  material  avail- 
TbTe  to^upplrmem  his  own  vast  storehouse  of  information  gained 
durtne  a  Ufetlme    during  which  he  wrote  down  In  his  own  hand- 
wimne   a      that    he    knew   and   aU   that   he   could    ascertain    from 

X™'  ^om  ?865  to  the  end  of  his  <»«y»  ^e  ^^  "l^:  Tnd'f^v°lJ 
of  Lincoln's  hi'^tory  and  gave  of  himself  cheerfully  and  freely  to 
2l  who  Sked  or  inquired  He  stalks  throughout  the  vast  store- 
jSu^  Cf  ^coln  lit^?ature.  which  has  been  built  upon  foundations 
based  upon  what  he  Is  quoted  as  having  said  or  written. 

A  lone  series  of  letters  describe  Herndon's  agony  and  his  an- 
novance^t  the  performance  of  Belford.  Clark  &  Co.,  the  pub  Ushers 
Ol  "his  great  Lif^of  Llncoln-«reat  m  spite  «  /f «  P^^J'f  f^"  l^^^ 
their  unknown  editor  who  took  It  upon  ^^^j?^/"  ^"^°'^*  ^^'  ^1 
on  Welk  Herndon  was  old.  and  weak,  and  poor,  and  could  not  at 
that  time  of  life  battle  for  his  Ideas. 

By  a  strange  Irony  of  fate,  therefore  Hemdon  has  never  been 
able  to  spread  before  the  world  In  printed  form  the  result  of  his 
Ule's  work  and  of  the  researches  into  the  many  f^^f «  °^ . ^^^J^^^ 
Ufe  except  for  the  meager  accounts  and  extracts  taken  by  Welk. 
^Sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought"  of  the  unknowi.  censor  in 
the  office  of  the  pvibllshers.  who  was  the  final  and  ^jeasonable 
arbl^Tas  ti  wha?  w..s.  and  what  was  not.  to  ^^  'nc^uded  In  the 
bock:  Herndon.  >^ho  never  met  his  tormentor  ^ad  to  be  conte^ 
With  Welks  efforts  to  salvage  as  much  as  possible.  «"<!, J^^eing  rom 
the  complaining  letters  of  Herndon.  Welk  accomplished  ^er>lltt^e_ 
Herndon  wa.s  not  more  fortunate  with  the  way  ^a^'*  «  ,J;fi"°"  *"^ 
Chauncev  Blick  treated  his  researches  and  his  writings  apout 
Lmc"miifot her  words,  the  Herndon  documents-fortunately  pre- 
8e?v;d-are  yet  to  be  printed,  if  Justice  is  to  be  done  to  Herndon 
as  well  as  to  Lincoln.  , 

Herndon's  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  ^Icolay  and  Hay  s  wor^  1| 
Of  the  utmost  importance.  He  showed  ^^.^^^^/^^^^^  ^^^^f^^^jn^^r^ 
controlled  and  restricted  in  their  work.  ^Ike  the  coloss-.l  palntm^ 
exhibited  some  years  aRO,  The  Pantheon  ^e  la  Guerre  v.hl^h  d^ 
plcted  the  features  and  figures  of  rulers.  *o\d'f^^'.^^"J[^"^'Cft 
admirals,  and  statesmen,  thousands  of  ^""P^J^^^V^mcoTaJ  and 
pointing  out  one  leader,  one  ruler,  one  P^otagonl^t^o  Nicolay  and 
Hays  panorama  of  the  Civil  War  showed  »  vast  numl^r  of  le^era 
of  soldiers,  of  sailors,  of  legislators,  most  of  them  of  small  slgmn 
cance.  and.  Incidentally,  of  Uncoln  as  welL 


Herndon  gave  a  lifetime  to  portray  one  man  In  this  vast  record, 
which  has  Lt  vet  been  given  to  the  world  in  Its  f^tlrety  nor  in 
the  words  of  Herndon.  Herndon  was  a  man  of  one  luea.  one  ambi- 
tion, and  that  was  to  portray  and  picture  and  document  Lincoln 
for  all  time  to  come,  as  he  knew  him  and  as  he  was  "e^^s  Jl""'- 
rectly  chosen  by  Lincoln  for  this  task.  He  was  his  last  partner, 
and  by  Lincoln's  wish  was  to  remain  the  last  partner.  He  was  more 
than  a  partner;  he  was  a  friend,  he  was  his  assistant  ^ Is  representa- 
tive his  spokesman,  his  contact  man  with  the  leaders  In  the  East. 
He  was  his  representative  In  Springfield  when  Uncoln  was  away. 
Lincoln  never  doubted  the  honesty,  ability,  and  learning  of  Hern- 
don Immediately  after  the  assassination  Herndon  began  to  sup- 
plement his  own  recollections  of  Lincoln  by  a  compilation  o 
additional  material.  He  then  visited  every  scene  of  Uncoln  s  me 
previous  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency;  examined  acquaintances, 
took  their  statements  In  writing;    secured  letters  and  other  docu- 

°^T?o  thosl^who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  story  of 
Herndon's  work.  It  Is  plain  that  Herndon  was  not  in  his  relations 
to  Lincoln  the  subordinate  character  he  leaves  us  to  suppose  he 
was  He  contributed  decidedly  to  form  the  mind  of  Lincoln  and  to 
m^ld  his  career  But  for  Hemdon,  the  Uncoln  of  1860-65  would 
not  have  em^ed  from  the  dingy  law  office  at  Springfield.  precU^^ly 
Jhat  he  was.  nor  would  his  history  up  to  that  period  ever  have 

*^e^remMnlng  1.250  lots  in  the  collection  consist  of  JOB  letters 
bv  Horace  White,  the  reporter  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate,  from 
members  of  Uncoln's  Cabinet,  from  Governors.  United  States  Sena- 
tors Coneressmen  Judges  before  whom  he  practiced  or  who  knew 
uncoln,  Ind  from  the  many  lawyers  and  Practitioners  with  whom 
he  appeared  and  with  whom  he  practiced,  all  of  whom  had  reached 
a  tline  of  Ufe  when  they  could  calmly  reflect  upon  the  achievements 
and  accomplishments  of  the  great  war  ^sldent,  both  as  a  lawyer 
nnd  leelslator  and  as  Chief  Executive,  and  who  were  enabled  to  gl\e 
an  impartial  estimate  and  recital  of  those  facts  ''^Ich  came  to  their 
attention  and  of  events  which  they  had  witnessed.  A  complete  file 
of  betters  from  Chauncey  F.  Black  explains  how  Lamon's  Ufe  of 
Sncoln  came  to  be  written,  but  clearly  confirms  that  aU  of  Lamons 
data  came  from  Hemdon.  , 

So  that   If  a  complete,  unbiased,  and  accurate  life  of  Lincoln  Is 
to  be  written,  this  vast  storehouse  of  Information,  garnered  from  the 
four  corners  of  Lincoln's  world,  covering  his  childhood   his  boyhood 
his  early  manhood,  his  life  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  his 
me  m  the  courts  of  ininols.  in  the  Federal  courts.  In  Congress,  and 
on  tSe  circuit,  up  to  his  departure  from  Springfield  In  February 
?861    will  have  to  be  consulted  and  arranged  and  printed  In  full,  so 
that' the  testimony  of  the  host  of  witnesses  who  made  "P  the  genera- 
tion of  legislators.  Judges,  lawyers,  newspapermen,  *'-»end8,  soldiers, 
and  his  officeholders  will  have  to  be  compared    coordinated    and 
examined  In  order  to  paint  the  entire  canvas  of  that  generation. 
SSmnlng  with  1809  and  closing  with  February  10.  1861,  upon  which 
dav  Lincoln  started  for  Washington  to  assume   the  duties  of  six- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States.     So  much  of  what  has  been 
wriuen  rests  upon   speculation   and  surmise  that  It  is  Indeed  re- 
rreshmgto^e  these  documents,  which  definitely  set  at  rest  many 
an  invention    especlaUy  the  statements  about  Lincoln  and  liquor— 
md  hlor  did  he^ot  drlnk-Just  what  did  Lincoln  do  on  the  day  of 
his  first  election,  which  has  been  written   up  'jepeatwUy  in   great 
detail,  but,   unfortunately,  does  not  conform  with  the  facte,    how 
did  he  receive  the  news  of  his  first  nomination;  had  he  anything  to 
do  with  the  nomination  of  Johnson  for  the  Vice  Presidency;  Uncoln 
I    and  patronage;  Uncoln  and  Lamon;  Just  how  did  be  Intervene  be- 
tween  the  Judge  who  did  not  know  how  to  charge  the  Jury  and  the 
lurv   who    persisted    In    asking    questions:    Just   why    was   the   first 
in/aerment  wlUiMary  Todd  broken  off;  what  was  the  actual  reason; 
and  f  Sore' oTSher%estions  which  have  never  been  accurately  or 

n^^^nSTonXd^l  thl.  Chapter  without  ^-tlng  f-m  _,a  pagj 
written  bv  the  late  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  entlt  ed,  Lincoln 
Lms  Fanner  Knew  Him."  which  stands  out  in  a  class  by  Itself 

^-.rdV;;orarS^m'o^^^t!";rrinoTr S^-  m  h^tory  Where 
rrrS^  r/cSJec^^o^a^eSryNKuTh^^ 

b^hood  Hemdon  ha^db^en  an  idolater  of  Uncoln;  and  for  17  years 
?he  two  i^eTwere  partners  In  the  practice  o^the  law.  So  Herndon 
siw  i^ore  of  Lincoln  and  heard  more  frorn  Uncoln  s  Ups  than  any 
Sher  human  being,  excepting  only  Lincoln's  wife. 

"Almost  at  once  after  the  assassination,  Hemdon  began  to  collect 
ma^rTaTreratmg  to  his  hero.    He  wrote  to  everybody  who  ever  knew 
Lincoln  or  his  parent^^verything  about  Uncoln  Is  covered  up  W 
1860      Herndon's  Industry  and  persistence  In  this  are  astonishing. 
in^wm^Ia  man  of  Uttle  academic  training,  he  shows  that  nature 
hadeCn  him  the  d^tlncUvely  scholar's  mind.     In  his  letters  he 
«rir..ri  miestioM  upon  every  conceivable  point.     For  Instance,  what 
varfety^of  treJ^ were  in  thV  Indiana  forest  where  Uncoln's  boyhood 
was  spent?    Was  there  underbrush,  and  If  so,  was  It  thick  or  scanty? 
What  animals  abounded,  what  fruits  giew  In  the  woods,  what  food 
rt^d  the  seTtlers  eat  and  how  was  it  prepared?    What  songs  did  they 
f^^g  reUg  ovT^lltSl.  and  general?    What  clothes  did  they  wea^ 
ami  h^w  were  the  materials  made?     What  was  the  stature,  color  of 
eves  and  hair  complexion,  probable  weight,  manners  hablU.  speech. 
^d  d^po^Uon  of  everybody-^  Thomas  Lincoln,  of  Nancy  Hanks. 
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of  Ann  Rtrtledge.  of  Menter  Graham,  of  James  McNamar,  of  Mary 
Owen  and  so  on.  from  the  beginning  to  the  end?        „       _. 

"Some  que«tlon«  were  not  answered  clearly,  and  Herndon  wrote 
Main  and  again,  until  the  smallest  detail  was  made  plain.  Often 
M  in  the  case  of  Sarah  Rlckard.  he  would  have  to  write  several 
times  before  he  got  any  answer  at  aU.  But  he  stuck  to  It.  Most  of 
those  who  had  known  Lincoln  as  boy  and  young  man  had  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  United  States.  No  matter.  Herndon  traced 
them  These  whom  he  could  reach  personally,  he  Interviewed,  and 
immediately  wrote  out  notes  of  what  they  said.  I  have  read  In  the 
orlirtnal  manuscript  these  transcripts;  they  show  on  their  face  that 
they  were  written  by  a  trained  lawyer,  skilled  in  the  taking  of 
depositions  and  the  making  of  notes  of  statements  by  witnesses.  I 
have  read  too,  the  original  letters  to  Herndon  In  answer  to  his 
inquiries  and  also  Hemdon's  own  letters  about  Lincoln,  as  well  as 
his  entire  manuscript  on  the  subject.  Everywhere  It  is  obvious  that 
Herndon  is  Intent  on  telling  the  truth  himself  and  on  getting  the 
truth   from  those  who  could   give   personal,   first-hand   informa- 

"Moreover.  Herndon  personally  visited  every  foot  of  ground  that 
Uncoln  ever  trod.  He  went  to  Kentucky,  to  Indiana;  and  he  had 
been  to  New  Salem  many  times  when  Lincoln  lived  there,  and 
afterward  More  than  once  he  had  gone  with  Uncoln  in  his  circuit 
riding-  and  he  knew  Intimately  the  lawyers  and  Judges  with  whom 
Lincoln  spent  all  his  professional  life  outside  the  office  of  Lincoln  ti 
Herndon,  where,  at  course,  the  Junior  partner  was  in  closer  contact 
with  his  senior  than  anybody  else  possibly  could  have  been. 

"Herndon  was  47  yews  of  age  when  Lincoln  was  murdered.  For 
14  years  after  that  event,  he  kept  up  his  Lincoln  reroarches.  deliv- 
ering several  lectures  on  phases  of  Uncoln's  life,  practicing  law,  and 
keeplnff  up  a  large  general  correspondence.  .,       ^  ^ 

-Vvbaxm  it  Is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  It  was  to  Hemdon^Mid 
not  to  IJn^^"'**,  that  for  years  before  his  nomlnaUon  for  the  Presi- 
dency such  men  as  Parker.  Sxmmer.  Seward.  Phillips.  Greeley,  and 
OarrlKjn  wrote.  To  be  sure,  the  youthful  and  ardent  Herndon 
always  began  the  correspondence;  yet,  even  so.  it  was  to  him  Mid 
not  to  his  partner  that  these  brlUlant  men.  molders  of  the  pubUc 
opinion  of  the  time,  looked  for  reports  of  condlUons  in  Illinois.  It 
to  extremely  curious  that.  Judging  from  their  letters  to  Herndon, 
theee  leaders  seemed  not  to  have  realised  that  Lincoln  amoimted  to 
anything  during  that  period.  ... 

•On  1879  Herndon  met  Jesse  W.  Welk,  of  Greencastle. 
Toung  Welk  soon  gave  up  Government  service  and  devoted  himself 
exclvkrively  to  continuing  with  Herndon,  under  the  direction  of  the 
older  man,  the  work  which  Herndon  had  been  doing  since  the  spring 
of  1866     with  aU  the  data  which  Herndon  had  accumiilated  to  guide 
him  and  with  the  benefl:  of  Herndon 's  suggestions,  Welk  again  went 
to  all  the  places  Herndon  had  visited  20  years  earUer.  as  weU  as  many 
other  places— and  went   again   and  again.     Most   of  the   lawyers. 
Judges   and  other  people  who  knew  Lincoln  were  still  living,  many 
of  them  not  yet  old  men  and  women.    Welk  met  all  of  them;  and 
after  Hemdon's  death  continued  his  acquaintance  and  correspond- 
ence with  them.  ^    ^  ..     ,„  .... 
"But.  tn  addition  to  the  Herndon  data,  upon  which  Mr.  Welk  s 
book  is  largely  based,  the  author  xises  a  large  amount  of  material 
which  he  himself  has  been  gathering  for  many  years.  aU  of  which  is 
first-hand  information;  and  nobody  ever  has  accused  or  ever  will 
accuse  Jesse  W.  Welk  of  untruthfulness,  unworthy  motives,  or,  above 
all.  animosity  toward  Lincoln.    1  can  give  testimony  on  these  points 
myself,  for  I  have  known  Mr.  Welk  since  my  college  days  in  Green- 
castle, Ind.     Nobody  ever  questioned  his  veracity,  and  his  lifelong 
adoration  of  Uncoln  has  In  It  something  of  fanaticism;   yet  the 
truthfulness  of  the  man  woiild  not  permit  the  perversion  or  sup- 
pression of  any  fact  m  what  he  writes  about  his  idol.     Mr.  Welk 
learned  his  lesson  In  accuracy  from  the  bitter  castlgaUon  of  his 
friend  Herndon,  and  so  he  makes  sure  of  his  authority  for  every 
statement.     In  most  cases  he  had  his  informants  write  out  what 
they  had  to  say;  In  others.  Welk  himself  made  extensive  notes  at  the 
time;  In  still  others,  original  letters  are  quoted. 

"Mr.  Welk  did  almost  as  much  corresponding  about  Lincoln  as  did 
Herndon  himself.  If  not  more;  and  many  of  the  letters  he  received 
are  most  Illuminating.  I  have  read  all  of  them  in  the  original 
manuscript.  These,  together  with  the  large  number  of  Hemdon's 
letters  to  Welk  and  the  extensive  Herndon  manuscript,  constitute 
material  of  unusual  value;  while  some  of  the  letters,  notably  those 
of  Horace  White  to  Welk.  are  good  examples  of  literary  and  scholarly 

crttldfloi.'' 

It  required  real  courage  on  the  part  of  Herndon  to  criticise  the 
work  at  Nlcday  and  Hay,  and  their  so-caUed  dellnlUve  biography  of 
AlMuham  Lincoln.  Herndon,  with  deadly  aoctiracy,  shows  that  the 
sentiment  ^f  the  authors  is  very  much  against  their  showing  Un- 
coln as  he  was.  "They  are  aiming."  he  says,  "first,  to  do  a  superb 
piece  of  literary  work;  second,  to  make  the  story  with  the  classes  as 
against  the  mssnrn  It  wlU  result  in  delineating  the  real  Lincoln 
about  as  well  as  does  a  wax  figure  in  tbe  museum." 

"I  finished  reading  the  December  niunber  of  the  Century.  •  •  • 
If  that  article  is  a  sample  of  what  la  to  come.  I  make  a  prediction 
that  the  whole  thing  will  fall  stUlbom— dead.  •  •  •  Are  Nlco- 
lay  and  Hay  going  to  suppress  the  story  of  Anne  Rutledge.  the 
finest  story  in  Lincoln  s  life?"     •      •      •      (December  6.  1886  ) 

For  a  long  time  the  10  volmnes  of  NIcolay  and  Hay  bad  become 
the  last  word  on  almost  every  phase  of  Uncolns  life.  Their  pro- 
nouncements became  sacrosanct,  and  to  question  any  statement 
contained  in  thoee  volumes  was  heresy.  It  is  here  that  Hemdon's 
criticisms  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  they  are  supported  by 
facts.  Here  are  a  series  of  statements  by  Herndon  which  are  fatal  to 
the  claims  of  perfection  for  NIcolay  and  Hay's  work. 


"Have  you  read  the  January  number  of  The  Century?  If  yon 
have,  you  will   see  that  NIcolay  and   Hay  have  suppressed   many 

facts material  facts  of  Lincoln's  life,  and  among  them  are  Uncolns 

genealogy,  paternity,  the  description  of  Nancy  Hanks,  old  Thomas 
Lincoln,  the  Anne  Rutledge  story.  Uncoln's  religion,  Lincoln's 
Bpeiia  of  morbidity,  the  facts  of  Lincoln's  misery  with  Mary  Todd. 
Lincoln's  backdown  on  the  night  that  he  and  Mary  Todd  were  to 
be  married,  etc.  I  do  not  say  that  they  did  not  mention  some  of 
these  things  in  a  roundabout  way,  but  I  do  say  that  the  kernel — 
•nib.'  or  point  of  things  has  been  purposely  suppressed.  NIcolay 
and  Hay  do  know  the  facts  fullv.  as  I  am  Informed  on  good  au- 
thority. •  •  •  NIcolay  and  Hay  handle  things  with  silken 
gloves  and  a  camel-hair  i>encll.  They  do  not  write  with  an  iron 
pen.     •     •     • 

"I  used  to  tell  Uncoln  In  my  mild  way  In  18*8-60  this.  Xlncoln. 
you  must  take  an  advanced  step  If  you  wish  to  be  successfvU  In 
yotir  hopes  and  your  ambitions.'  I  thought  he  was  too  conserva- 
tive at  that  time.     He  moved  and  won"  (January  2,  1887). 

"I  understand  that  The  Nation  Is  giving  the  boys  a  considerable 
lashing.  The  editor  sees,  as  all  men  and  women  see,  that  the  boys 
are  covering  up  things,  evading  sharp  facts,  suppressing  important 
things — facts  and  events  In  Abraham's  young  life.  Some  of  the 
finest  episodes  In  Uncoln's  young  life  are  omitted  or  evaded  or 
swallowed  up  In  words.  Read  In  NIcolay  and  Hay's  Uncoln's  Court- 
ship with  Miss  Todd  and-  What  Became  of  It.  and  then  tell  me  If 
the  boys  got  the  real  factinf  that  sad.  troubled  event.  •  •  •  It 
Is  Important  to  all  persons  who  read  the  articles  spoken  of  that 
something  Is  kept  back — facts  smothered  by  many,  many  words. 
They  are  writing  the  life  of  Uncoln  under  the  surveillance  of  Bob 
Uncoln.  NIcolay  and  Hay.  In  my  opinion,  are  afraid  of  Bob  He 
gives  them  materials  and  they  In  turn  play  hush.  This  is  my  opin- 
ion, and  is  worth  no  more  than  an  honest  opinion"  (January  22. 
1887). 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  veneration  In  which 
men  like  NIcolay  and  Hay  held  Lincoln  without  going  through 
everything  that  these  men  have  written  about  him. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  estimates  of  Lincoln  by  John  Hay  Is  to 
be  found  In  a  letter  written  to  Herndon,  which  summarizes  Un- 
coln's Ufe  In  the  White  House,  and  which  concludes  with  the 
famous  paragraph:  "No  great  man  was  ever  modest.  It  was  his 
Intellectual  arrogance  and  unconscious  ass\imptlon  of  superiority 
that  men  like  Chase  and  Sumner  never  could  forgive.  I  believe 
that  Uncoln  Is  well  imderstood  by  the  people;  but  there  Is  a 
patent-leather  kid-glove  set  who  know  no  more  of  him  than  an 
owl  does  of  a  comet  blailng  Into  its  blinking  eyes.  Their  estimates 
of  him  are  in  many  cases  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  Ignorance  and 
prejudice.  Their  effeminate  natures  shrink  Instinctively  from  the 
contact  of  a  great  reality  like  Uncoln's  character  I  consider  Un- 
coln's republicanism  Incarnate — with  all  Its  faults  and  all  its  vir- 
tues. As,  In  spite  of  some  rudeness,  republicanism  Is  the  sole  hope 
of  a  sick  world,  so  Uncoln,  with  all  his  foibles.  Is  the  greatest 
character  since  Christ." 
1  In  spite  of  all.  It  is  not  Intended  to  charge  Hay  with  ulterior 
motives.  He  simply  Idolized  Uncoln  and  loved  Robert.  He  did 
want  to  please  his  friend — to  the  extent  of  omitting  anythmg 
!    which  Robert  desired  left  unsaid. 

'       We  cannot  therefore  wonder  In  coming  to  write  the  life  of  Lln- 

;    coin.  In  conjunction  with  the  other  hero  worshipper.  NIcolay.  that 

they  would  under  no  condition  insert  anything  Into  tliat  biography 

which  could  be  construed  as  crlUclsm  or  faultnndlng. 

I  found  in  some  of  Hay's  letters  a  declared  purpose  to  make  It 

i   agreeable  to  Robert  Uncoln.  even  If  he  (Hay)  thought  differently. 

In  Hay's  letter  to  Robert  Lincoln    (January  27.   1884).  requesting 

Robert  Uncoln  to  look  over  the  chapters  embracmg  the   first  40 

yeare  of  his  father's  life,  he  says: 

"I  need  not  tell  you  that  every  line  has  been  written  In  a  spirit 
of  reverence  and  regard.  Still,  you  may  find  here  and  there  words 
and  sentences  which  do  not  suit  you.  I  write  now  to  request  that 
you  will  read  with  pencU  In  your  hand,  and  strike  out  everything 
to  which  you  object.  I  will  adopt  your  view  In  all  cases,  whether 
I  agree  with  you  or  not." 

In  his  letter  to  Robert  Lincoln  on  January  6,  1886.  Hay  writes: 
"I  was  very  sorry  to  see  by  a  letter  you  wrote  to  NIcolay  that  you 
were  still  not  saUsfied  with  my  assurance  that  I  would  make  these 
first  chapters  aU  right.  Fven  before  you  read  them  I  had  struck 
out  of  my  own  copy  here  nearly  everything  that  you  objected  to 
and  had  written  NIcolay  to  make  the  changes  In  his;  •  •  • 
since  then  I  have  gone  over  the  whole  thing  and  will  again,  read- 
ing every  line  so  far  as  possible  from  your  point  of  view,  and  I 
dont  think  there  Is  a  word  left  m  that  would  displease  you.  But, 
Of  course,  before  final  publication.  I  shall  give  you  another  hack  at 
it  with  plenary  blue-pencil  powers." 

To  Henry  Adams,  Hay  writes.  August  4.  1889: 

"I  only  wonder  at  the  merciful  Providence  which  ke«p8  my  critics 
away  from  the  weak  Joints  in  my  armor.  Laws-a-mercy;  if  1  had 
the  criticizing  of  that  book,  what  a  skinning  I  cotild  give  It.  I 
can't  amend  it,  but  I  could  *reinter  It— I  would  break  lU  back 
de  la  belle  mioilere." 

In  his  letter  of  March  5.  1888.  he  says:  "J  thank  you  for  the  cor- 
rections, all  of  which  I  have,  of  course,  adopted." 

These  letters  appeared  after  the  death  of  John  Hay — In  his 
diary— "printed  but  not  published."  and  distributed  among  friends 
of  the  Hay  famUy  only.  Clara  Hay  did  not  anticipate  how.  by 
her  devotion  to  her  great  husband  to  publUhlng  his  private  diaries 
and  letters,  she  demonstrated  the  reliabUUy  of  Herndon  s  criU- 
clams  of  her  husbands  magnum  opus. 
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It  was  char^red  repeatedly  by  those  who  condemned  Hemdon 
for  his  lectures  and  his  contributions  to  the  life  of  Lincoln  that 
what  he  did  say  was  prompted  by  Hemdon's  hatred  of  Lincoln, 
Xor  not  being  considered  by  Lincoln  for  some  prominent  office 
with  the  administration.  Herndon  anticipated  such  a  charge,  and 
long  ago  acquitted  Lincoln  of  lack  of  gratitude  for  all  that  Herndon 
did  for  and  was  to  Lincoln. 

•You  will  please  find  an  original  dispatch  from  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
me  offering  me  some  office— I  think  a  Judge  of  the  cotton  cases 
In  the  South.  Possibly  you  will  find  a  letter  from  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  me  "  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  resentment  at 
being  Ignored  by  Llnco!n.  having  actuated  Herndon  in  his  so-called 
sUlcttires  on  Lincoln.  The  above  Is  but  one  of  the  Instances  where 
Uncoln  attempted  to  appoint  Herndon  to  office.  It  was  the  very 
first  thing  Lincoln  thought  of.  after  his  election.  He  asked  Hern- 
don to  go  to  Washington  and  become  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  Herndon  refused  He  told  Uncoln  that  he  was  content 
with  the  office  of  State  banking  commissioner,  which  he  then  held, 
and  that  If  he  could  be  reappointed  to  the  same  position  he  would 
be  satisfied.  Lincoln  Immediately  proceeded  to  Governor  Yates 
end  made  sure  of  Hemdon's  reappointment.  There  Is  certainly 
nothmg  to  the  charge  of  Herndon  feeling  resentment  toward  Lin- 
coln on  that  score.      (December  1.   1886.) 

Harndon  tells  us  what  books  Lincoln  read  and  studied: 
"I  once  had  an  excellent  library.  Mr.  Uncoln  had  access  to  such 
books  as  I  had  and  frequently  read  parts  of  the  volumes.  •  •  • 
I  used  to  read  hlra  passages  from  the  books  that  struck  me  as 
eloquent  and  poetical,  philosophic,  and  the  like.  •  •  •  Let  me 
give  you  the  kind  of  books  which  Lincoln  had  access  to  and  some- 
times peeped  Into.  I  had  all  the  following  books;  1.  e.,  the  wTlters 
of  the  works,  their  names,  and  the  books.  They  are  as  follows: 
Emerson,  Carlvle.  Parker.  McNaught.  Strauss.  Monnel.  Bucher. 
Feurbccli.  Buckle.  Spencer.  Darwin,  Draper.  Lecky.  Lewes.  Renan. 
Kant.  Flchte.  and  others      I  took  the  Westminster  Review. 

"If  I  had  any  influence  with  Lincoln  at  all.  It  was  along  the  line 
of  the  good  •  •  •  Possibly  I  have  helped  the  world  a  little 
in  my  own  way— hope  so.  I  shall  never  state  fully  or  otherwUe 
what  I  did  for  Lincoln.  I  shall  never  do  this  In  writing"  (December 
29.  1885).  ^  ^  , 

"I  never  heard  him  abuse  anybody,  nor  did  I  ever,  except  once 
or  twice,  hear  him  eulogize  anyone.  He  talked  of  no  one  on  the 
stump  because  he  was  aware  of  his  own  lowly  origin.  His  motto 
In  this  particular  wa.s.  'Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stcnes."  Mr.  Lincoln  loved  such  books  as  Jack  Downing. 
Phoenlxlana  and  Petroleum  V.  Nasby.  He  was  a  terribly  gloomy 
man  and  yet  he  loved  mirth  because  It  gave  vent  to  his  gloom  and 
his  melancholy.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  'If  It  were  not  for 
the-te  stones  (Jokes.  Jests),  I  should  die;  they  give  vent — are  the 
ven's  cf  my  moods  and  gloom.'  If  you  were  In  yoiu'  office  and 
wl«hed  to  read  something  of  interest;  If  you  said  much,  that  much 
would  sugge.'-t  to  him  a  story  that  he  had  heard  on  the  circuit  or 
down  in  E?vpt.  the  lower  part  of  the  State.  The  thing  once  sug- 
gested, there  would  be  an  end  of  your  reading.  Close  the  book,  you 
niu<=t— you  couldn't  help  it.  He  would  tell  one  story  and  that 
would  suggest  another,  and  so  the  day  would  roll  by.  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  to  you— he  had  no  hold-up  In  that  particular.  Tell 
his  stones,  he  would:  and  read,  you  cotildn't.  Pleasant  to  you  or 
not.  the  mill  would  grind"  (November  17.  1885). 

Aside  from  Herndon,  and  particularly  as  to  the  life  of  Lincoln 
In  the  court.s.  there  is  none  more  authoritative  than  Judge  David 
Davis  before  whom  he  tried  a  great  many  of  his  cases  and  with 
whom  he  con.stantly  traveled  the  circuit.'  The  Judge  refused  to 
give  information  to  anyone.  As  he  says  In  his  letter  of  January 
14,  1866.  to  Herndon: 

"It  pains  me  to  refuse  you  any  reasonable  requests,  but  I  have 
been  written  to  over  and  over  agam  to  furnish  my  views  about 
Mr  Lincoln,  and  have  universally  declined  to  give  them— I  could 
not  give  them  to  vou  and  be  consistent — I  have  no  objection  In 
person  to  talk  the  whole  matter  over  with  you.  and  hope  to  do 
BO  when  I  see  you  I  have  always  understood  that  Mr.  Lincoln  s 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  his  own  conception.  That  he 
announced  to  his  Cabinet  that  he  Intended  to  Issue  It  and  that 
he  would  hear  suggestions  about  verbal  criticisms,  etc.— It  Is 
mean  to  try  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  that." 

As  Hemdon  did  not  hesitate  to  travel,  he  immediately  made  it 
his  business  to  see  Judge  Davis  and  procure  an  18-page  state- 
ment from  him  as  to  his  opinions  of  Lincoln  In  the  various 
conucts  of  a  long  professional  life  In  the  14  counties  which  made 
up  the  eighth  circuit  And  he  knew  Uncoln  from  1837  until  he 
finally  placed  him  In  the  White  House  by  the  superb  manage- 
ment of  the  convention  work  which  brought  about  the  nomi- 
nation. _.  , 
Herndon  prepared  a  statement  which  covers  all  Judge  Davis 
knew  about  Lincoln  from  the  year  1837  to  the  very  end  of  his  life. 
He  refers  to  a  great  number  of  Uncoln's  famou.s  cases  and  the 
manner  in  which  Lincoln  conducted  them.  He  dwells  on  his  ability 
as  a  lawyer:  and  from  the  statement  made  It  seems  that  Herndon 
spent  2  full  days  with  Judge  Davis,  viz,  September  19  and  20.  1866. 
extracting  from  that  bulky  statesman  and  Jurist  everything  which 
he.  Herndon.  thought  would  complete  the  picture  of  his  famous 
partner.                          . 


'Uncoln  in  1862  appointed  Davis  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  In  1865.  Judge  Davis  was  made  aduiinlstrator 
of  lAncoln  s  estate. 


One  of  the  many  Instances  which  shows  the  a"«f ^"«'"*  °' 
Lincoln  to  his  parents  appears  In  the  case  of  McKibben  against 
Hart,  tried  In  Coles  County,  111..  In  1845.  This  was  a  suit  'or  slan- 
der Mr.  Lincoln  recovered  a  Judgment  of  $50  for  his  client,  oi 
which  amount  the  latter  assigned  $35  to  Lincoln  for  his  fee.  which 
Lincoln  In  turn  left  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  be  turned  over 
to  his  father,  old  Thomas  Lincoln,  whose  receipt,  signed  by  his  step- 
son John  D.  Johnston,  Is  preserved  In  the  records  of  the  court. 
So  we  see  that  not  only  was  his  stepmother  remembered  but  his 

It  Is  said  by  some  of  the  biographers  of  Lincoln  that  he  "never 
drank  a  drop  of  liquor  In  his  life."  and  that  he  never  chewed 
tcbacco  nor  smoked  a  cigar  or  pipe.  It  Is  not  true  that  Uncoln 
"never  drank  a  drop  of  liquor  In  his  life."  It  Is  true  that  he  never 
smoked  or  chewed  tobacco.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  sometimes  take  a 
horn  He  played  ball  on  the  day  of  his  nomination  in  Chicago 
in  1860  with  the  boys,  or  the  day  before  that,  and  did  drink  beer 
two  or  three  times  that  day  and  during  the  game  for  pleasure.  He 
was  nervous  then,  excited  at  that  particular  time,  and  drank  to 
steady  his  nerves.  Lincoln  has  been  often  heard  to  say.  "I  never 
drink  much  and  am  entitled  to  no  credit  therefor,  because  I  hate 

A  friend  once  a.sked  Lincoln.  "Don't  you  like  liquor.  Lincoln?" 
To  which  Lincoln  replied.  "No;  It  Is  unpleasant  to  me  and  always 
makes  mc  feel  fiabby  and  undone."  Lincoln  had  a  low  or  ^ow 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  hence  had  not  much  wear  and  tear 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  hence  no  very  strong  thirst  or 
appetite  for  stimulative  drinks — nor  the  tonics. 

He  had  a  good  but  moderate  appetite  for  food,  and  was  satisfied 
with  almo.st  anything  that  would  satisfy  hunger— anything  with 
which  to  "fill  up."  •  •  •  Lincoln  had  a  good  appetite  and  good 
digestion  ate  mechanically,  never  asking  why  such  a  thing  was 
not  on  the  table,  nor  why  It  was  on.  If  so.  He  never  complained  of 
bad  food,  nor  praised  the  good.  I,  on  the  circuit,  have  sat  down 
with  Lincoln  a  thousand  times,  it  may  be.  at  the  Uble.  and  he 
never  made  any  fuss  about  the  food  on  the  table.  He  ate  and  went 
about  his  business,  though  the  food  was  "cussed  bad."  as  8  out  of 
10  at  the  table  would  say.  Some  would  swear  at  It  and  others  wotila 
laugh  at  their  misfortune  In  not  getting  "goodies." 

Lincoln  did  drink  when  he  thought  that  it  would  do  him  good. 
H»  was  never  seen  under  the  infiuence  of  liquor  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  his  younger  days,  when  It  (liquor)   was  qtilte  In  universal 

use 

■Lincoln  was  a  riddle  and  a  puzzle  sometimes.  He  loved  best  the 
vegetable  world  generally,  though  his  food  was  of  a  mixed  kind;  he 
lo\ed  a  good  hot  cup  of  coffee;  and  specially  did  he  love  apples.  He 
would  wrap  his  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  and  his  thumb  around 
the  equatorial  part  of  the  apple  and  commence  eating  It  at  the 
blossom  end.  never  using  a  knife  to  cut  or  peel  the  apple.  I  have 
seen  him  read  and  study  his  case,  and  the  law  of  It.  Intently  while 
eating  his  apple.  His  table  at  home  generally  was  economized  to  the 
smallest  amount.  He  never  dared  as  a  general  thing  to  Invite  hl« 
friends  to  his  hou.se.  Mrs  Lincoln  was  a  very  stingy  woman  and  yet 
8ht  would  occasionally  have  parties.  Lincoln  himself  had  none  of 
the  avarice  of  the  get',  and  yet  he  had  a  tinge  of  It  In  the  keep. 
He  was  not  generous  In  money  matters  unless  he  had  some  view  in 
end  Mrs  Lincoln  was  the  cause  of  his  poor  tables.  She  economized 
here  to  swell  otherwise — poor,  unfortunate  woman." 

Herndon  probably  gives  the  most  plausible  explanat  on  of  th« 
tragic  event  of  Lincoln's  failure  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time 
for  the  man-lage  to  Mary  Todd.  And  here  the  ^^^etpo**/"^?^"^^** 
by  Herndon  Is  t>T>lcal  of  how  he  gathered  all  the  'f^^^  »"^|^- 
formatlon  to  complete  the  picture  He  Interviewed  a"the  people 
concerned  or  who  had  any  knowledge  on  the  «V^bJect,  supple- 
mented such  facts  by  his  own  knowledge  and  by  the  Information 
he  eathered  from  a  life-long  contact  with  Lincoln,  and  then  gives 
his  conclusion.  No  other  biographer  has  prepared  such  »  power- 
ful analysis  of  that  event,  which  had  a  life-lasting  Infiuerice  on 
this  remarkable  couple,  as  is  contained  In  Herndon  s  chapter  on 
this    phase,    which    has    set    so    many    biographers    guessing    and 

^Ti^d^si^^on  the  one  hundred  and  twonty-flfth  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  being  able  to  write  a  defini- 
tive life  of  Lincoln.  We  are  now  able  to  present  him  to  hW 
countrymen  and  to  the  world  as  he  was.     We  may  now  compile  • 

'  full  list  of  his  spoken  and  written  words— In  order  that  all  may 
be  able  to  read,  not  only  what  was  said  of  him.  but  what  h, 
himself  wrote  down  In  ever-Uvlng  words— In  order  that  future 
generations  mav  truly  Judge  him  by  his  own  words,  and  In  part, 
it  least,  atone"  for  the  agony  which  was  his,  during  the  years 
when  he  was  the  moet  libelled  and  maligned  man  of  his  age — 
In  order  that  we,  and  those  who  come  after  us.  may  see  him  as 
he   emerges  from  the  ordeal   of   fire  of  the   written   and   spoken 

I    anathema  which  was  his  portion  for  almost  an  entire  lifetime 

Thanks   to   Billy   Hemdon— Herndon.    the    young   office    boy.   the 

young  partner  of  the  great  man — Herndon.  Lincoln's  Boswell  for  25 

'    years the  man  of  one  Idea,  of  one  all-absorbing  ambition — to  leave 

a  tme  portrait  of  Lincoln,  his  hero,  to  posterity. 

As  Lincoln  appeared  for  the  last  time  In  the  law  ofUce  and 
gathered  a  bundle  of  papers  before  leaving,  he  told  Hemdon  their 
partnership  would  go  on.  their  shingle  remain  in  its  place — "If  I 
live  I  am  coming  back  and  will  resume  practice  as  If  nothing  had 
ever  happened." 

It  may  now  be  traly  said  that  the  partnership  was  never  dis- 
solved: It  remained  "Uncoln  &  Herndon."  "BUly"  Herndon  waited 
80  years  to  rejoin  his  partner. 
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BlUy  Heradon  w«a  faithful  to  the  end— this  Prototype  of  the 
-enemy  of  the  people"  among  Llncolns  blographer8--by  thoee  who 
tb^Sit  they  taew  Uncoln  better  than  the  faithful  Hemdon. 

But  tbcy  kxien  blm  not. 


Air  Defense  of  America 


Protest  W.  P.  A.  Wage  Redaction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  17,  1940 


HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

07  MINKXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  20  (leoUlative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ADDRBBS  BY  COLONEL  LINDBERGH 


RISOLUnON  BT   IRON   RIVER   BUSINESSMEN'S    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  herewith  a  resoluUon  passed  by  the  Iron 
River  Businessmen's  Association.  I  subscribe  to  the  principle 
propounded  but  feel  that  rate  should  be  higher  than  requested 
m  this  resolution: 

The  foUowlng  resolution  waa  Introduced  by  Claude  Jorgensen. 
who  moved  lt«  adoption,  and  supported  by  Ray  Zerbel: 

Whereas  the  Work  Projects  Administration  has  reduced  the  hours 
per  month  of  workers  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  and  limited  their 
wage  to  a  total  of  $39  60  per  month  while  It  Is  $44  40  per  month  In 
surrounding  counties,  on  the  theory  that  there  Is  no  city  In  Iron 
County  having  a  population  of  5.000  or  more;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  in  fact  a  metropolitan  area  known  as  the  Iron 
River  district,  comprising  the  villages  of  Mineral  HiUs.  Caspian,  and 
Gaastra  and  clUes  of  Iron  River  and  Stambaugh.  having  a  popu- 
lation of  10  136.  and  whose  boundaries  and  dwellings  are  contlngu- 
ous.  and  which  are  only  separated  Into  these  munlcipallUes  for  tax 
purposes  peculiar  to  a  mining  district;  and 

Whereas  due  to  the  severe  climate  conditions  which  prcvaU  In 
the  Upper  Peninsvda  of  Michigan,  the  wage  rate  of  $39  60  Is  not  sufB- 
cient  and  our  county  relief  authorities  have  found  it  necessary  to 
suplement  this  wage  with  direct  relief,  to  the  extent  that  if  this 
condition  continues  Iron  County's  extra  appropriation  for  relief 
purposes  wUl  be  exhausted  long  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  we 
are  informed  there  are  no  other  funds  available  for  relief  pur- 
poses, and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  living  In  the  surrounding  counties  In  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  Is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Iron 
County,  the  present  W.  P.  A.  wage  scale  Is  a  direct  discrimination 
against  this  county. 

Now.  therefore.  In  consideration  of  the  above  premises,  the  Iron 
River  Businessmen's  Association,  of  Iron  River.  Mich.,  does  hereby 
urge  the  varloxis  governing  bodies  of  the  above-mentioned  munici- 
palities to  approve  this  resolution  and  present  the  same  to  the 
Iron  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration requesting  them  to  ta.ke  such  steps  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary  and  exi^lent  to  bring  to  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  the  plight  of  Iron  County 
and  to  obtain  a  wage-scale  classification  for  Iron  County  as  a 
county  having  a  single  municipality  of  6.000  persons  or  more;  and 
be  it  further  _  ^     w 

Resolved  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  together  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  above-mentioned  municipali- 
ties be  presented  to  the  following,  by  the  secretary  of  this  associ- 
ation : 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Iron  County.  Mich. 
Abner  B   Lamed,  State  W.  P.  A.  administrator.  Lansing.  Mich. 
P  8  Benjamin,  district  manager.  W.  P.  A .  Marquette.  Mich 
Senators  ArrHui  H.  Vawdinbtkc  and  Pkintiss  M.  Bmovth  and 
Congreasman  PaAwx  E.  Hook. 

The  undersigned  municipalities,  by  their  governing  bodies,  hereby 
heartily  endorse  and  approve  the  above  resolution  of  the  Iron  River 
Busineflsmen's  ASBOClation,  of  Iron  River,  Mich. 
Dated  this  10th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1940. 

Crrr  of  Ibon  Rrvni, 
By  Josara  Sxlin.  Mayor. 

Crrr  or  Stambattch, 
ByE.  J.  WrrrocK,  Mayor. 

VnxAGX  or  CasriAM. 
By  Joa  VisxNTAnfxa, 

Village  President. 
VnxAoa  or  OaAsraA, 
ByFaaitK  Pu>u«db, 

vmage  President. 
VnxAOi  or  ICtmBAL  Hnxs, 
By  William  J.  Coixims, 

ViOage  President. 


Mr  SHTPSTEAD.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  last 
evening  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  on  the  subject  of  air 
defense  and  other  aspects  of  the  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoiid.  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post  of  May  20.  1940] 
CoMPLZTX  Text  or  Lindbdich's  Radio  Adoeiss 

Ptollowlng  is  the  text  of  Col  Charles  A  Lindberghs  radio  address 
last  night:  ,     ._ 

"In  time  of  war  and  confusion  It  is  esN-ntlal  for  our  peop  e  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  elements  upon  which  cur  na  Jcnal 
safety  depends.     Aviation  has  now  become  one  of  these  elements 
and   It   is  about  the  air  defense  of  America  that  I  speak  to  you 

^°^e  power  of  aviation  has  been  greatly  underrated  in  the  past. 
Now  we  must  be  careful  not  to  overrate  this  powrr  In  the  excite- 
ment of  reaction.  Air  strength  depends  more  upon  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  intelligent  and  consistent  policies  than  upon  the  sudden 
construction  of  huge  numbers  of  airplanes  .^  »  »w 

-Even  here  In  America  It  Is  dlfBcult  to  think  clearly  amidst  the 
conflict  of  facts  and  headlines,  the  contradictory  advice  cf  col- 
umnlsts  the  claims  and  counterclaims  of  propaganda,  ana  the 
blind  selfishness  of  party  politics.  The  conservative  who  scoffed  at 
aviation  yesterday  has  become  the  radical  who  says  that  tomorrow 
we  win  be  Invaded  by  European  aircraft. 

"Let  us  reexamine  the  position  of  America  In  the  air.  New  dis- 
coveries and  developments  affect  natlon.s  in  different  ways  In 
Europe  aviation  has  affected  England  adversely  and  Germany  ad- 
vantaeeousJy.  One  nation  may  have  a  psycholcgy  and  top^rnphy 
whlch^  promotes  the  development  of  aviation,  while  another  finds 
itself  entirely  unadjusted  to  the  tempo  of  the  air. 

•'UNITED  STATES  D*  FORTUNATE  POSmON 

"Judged  by  aeronautical  standards,  we  In  the  United  States  are 
in  a  singularly  fortunate  position  Our  people  have  natural  ability 
in  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  aircraft.  Our  highly 
organized  Industry,  our  widely  separated  centers  of  population,  our 
elimination  of  formalities  in  interstate  travel,  all  contribute  to  the 
development  of  American  aviation.  From  the  standpoint  of  de- 
fense, we  still  have  two  great  oceans  between  us  and  the  warring 
armies  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

"In  fact  there  Is  hardly  a  natural  element  contributing  to  air 
strength  and  Impregnability  that  we  do  not  now  pc«8e?s  Aviation 
is  for  us  an  asset  It  adds  to  our  national  safety.  With  a  Arm  and 
clear-cut  policy,  we  can  build  an  air  defense  for  America  that  will 
stand  above  these  shifting  sands  of  war. 

"But  until  we  have  decided  upon  a  definite  policy  of  defense  the 
mere  construction  of  large  numbers  of  aircraft  wUl  not  be  adequate 
for  our  national  safety.  In  fact,  without  a  strong  policy  of  defense. 
we  wUl  not  even  know  what  types  of  planes  to  build  The  speed 
and  range  of  our  fighting  planes  must  depend  upon  the  bases  avail- 
able for  their  use. 

"If  we  are  to  defend  the  United  States  alone,  then  we  mtJBt  con- 
struct numerous  air  bases  along  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders 
Such  a  plan  would  require  numbers  of  email  bombers  and  pursuit 
planes,  and  eventually  it  would  leave  us  as  vulnerable  to  air  attack 
as  the  nations  of  Europe  are  today  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
to  defend  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  we  need  long-range 
Ixnnbers  capable  of  attacking  a  hostile  fleet  a  thousand  miles  or 
more  at  sea.  But  there  U  little  use  discussing  types  and  numbers 
untU  a  defense  [xillcy  is  established. 

"OTHZa  HATIOWS   tSXTST  AID 

•ThU  brings  us  to  an  issue  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  faced. 
An  adequate  air  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  neceaslUtes  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  nations  of  thU  hemisphere.  Our  mUltary 
aircraft  must  have  aoeeas  to  their  baaea.  Their  foreign  policy  muat 
have  some  relationship  to  ours.  We  cannot  hold  this  hemisphere 
free  from  foreign  war  if  nation*  which  lie  within  it  declare  war  on 
torelCD  powers. 
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•Xet  us  tiot  be  confused  by  this  talk  <rf  invasion  by  European 
•Ircraft  The  air  defense  of  America  is  as  simple  as  the  attack  U 
difficult  when  the  true  facts  are  faced.  We  are  In  danger  of  war 
today  not  because  European  people  have  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  America,  but  because  American  people  have 
attempted  to  Interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Europe. 

"It  is  true  that  bombing  planes  can  be  built  with  sufficient  range 
to  cross  the  AUantlc  and  return.  Tbey  can  be  built  either  in 
America  or  Europe.  Aeronautical  engineers  have  known  this  for 
many  years  But  the  cost  Is  high,  the  target  large,  and  the  military 
effectiveness  email.  Such  planes  do  not  exist  today  In  any  air 
force  A  foreign  power  could  not  conquer  us  by  dropping  bombs 
In  this  country  unless  the  bombing  were  accompanied  by  an  in- 
vading army.  And  an  invading  army  requires  thousands  of  small 
bomber*  and  pursuit  pUnes;  It  wotUd  have  UtUe  use  for  huge  trans- 
Atlantic  aircraft 

•No-  the  advantage  lies  with  us.  for  great  armies  must  stiu 
cross  oceans  by  ship.  Only  relatively  small  forces  can  be  trans- 
ported by  air  today,  and  over  dutances  of  a  few  hundred  mUcs  at 
Eost.  This  has  great  signlflcance  In  Europe,  but  it  Is  not  an  ele- 
ment that  we  have  to  contend  with  In  America. 

"Such  a  danger  can  come.  In  any  predictable  future,  only  through 
divUlon   and   war   among   our  own  peoples.     As   long   as   American 
nations  work  together,  as  long  as  we  maintain  reasonable  defense 
forces  there  will  be  no  Invasion  by  foreign  aircraft.     And  no  foreign    , 
navy  wUl  dare  to  approach  within  iwmblng  range  of  our  coasts. 

"SEES  INTIKMAL  OAMGXS 

"Our  danger  In  America  Is  an  Internal  danger.  We  need  not  fear  | 
a  foreign  Invasion  unless  American  peoples  bring  It  on  through 
their  own  quarreling  and  meddling  with  affairs  abroad^  Our  eyes 
should  not  search  beyond  the  horizon  for  problems  which  lie  at  our 
feet  The  greatest  lesson  we  can  draw  from  Europe  today  Is  that 
national  strength  must  be  built  within  a  nation  itself  and  cannot 
t)e  achieved  by  limiting  the  strength  of  others. 

"What  of  the  unforeseen  developments  of  a  science?  Rocket  pro- 
pulsion? New  forms  of  energy?  New  methods  of  destruction?  No 
generation  can  entirely  safeguard  the  future  for  those  that  follow. 
They  must  meet  their  own  problems  as  those  problems  arise. 
The  ereatest  inheritance  we  can  pass  on  to  our  children  Is  a  rea- 
sonable solution  of  the  problems  that  confront  us  in  our  time— a 
strong  nation,  a  lack  of  debt,  a  solid  American  character  free  from 
the  enUnglements  of  the  Old  World.  i 

"Let  us  guard  America  today  as  our  forefathers  guarded  It  In  the    1 
nast      They    won    this    country    from    Europe    with    a    handful    of    | 
Evolutionary-  soldiers      We  certainly  can  hold  it  now  with  a  popu- 
lation  of   130.000.000  people.     If  we  cannot,   we   are   unworthy   to 

have  It.  ^  .^    ■,     ^ 

"But  the  course  we  have  been  following  In  recent  months  leads 
to   neither    strength    nor    friendship    nor    peace.     It    will    leave    us 
hated  by  victor  and  vanquished  alike,  regardless  of  which  way  the 
tide  of  battle  turns      One  side  will  claim  that  we  aided  its  enemies;    | 
the  other,  that  we  did  not  help  enough.  1 

"To  be  succes.sful  In  modern  warfare  a  nation  must  prepare  many 
years  before  the  fighting  starU.  If  anyone  doubts  that,  let  him 
turn  his  eyes  to  Europe  Tears  ago  we  decided  to  stay  out  of  foreign 
wars  We  based  our  military  policy  on  that  decision  We  must  not 
waver  now  that  the  crisis  is  at  hand.  There  is  no  longer  time  for 
us  to  enter  this  war  successfully.  The  result  of  vacUlating  policies 
lies  clearly  before  us  In  the  chaos  of  Europe  today. 

"STOP    CKATTEa,    SI    BATS 

"Let  US  turn  again  to  America's  traditional  role— that  of  building 
and  guarding  our  own  destiny.  We  need  a  greater  air  force  a 
greater  Army,  and  s  greater  Navy;  they  have  been  Inadeqiiate  for 
many  vears  Let  us  form  with  our  neighboring  nations  a  clear-cut 
and  deflnlte  policy  of  American  defense.  But.  above  all.  let  us 
stop  this  hysterical  chatter  of  calamity  and  invasion  that  has  been 
running  rife  these  last  few  days.  It  is  not  befitting  to  the  people 
who  built  this  Nation.  ^  ..  « 

"That  the  world  is  facing  a  new  era  Is  beyond  question.  Our 
mission  is  to  make  it  a  better  era.  But.  regardless  of  which  side 
wins  this  war.  there  is  no  reason,  aside  from  our  own  actions,  to 
prevent  a  continuation  of  peaceful  relationships  between  American 
and  the  countries  of  Europe  If  we  desire  peace,  we  need  only  stop 
asking  for  war  No  one  wishes  to  attack  us,  and  no  one  is  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  .        ,        ,     J  .^ 

"The  only  reason  that  we  are  In  danger  of  becoming  Involved  in 
this  war  is  because  there  are  powerful  elements  In  America  who 
desire  us  to  take  part  They  repre«nt  »  "mall  »«» "«;•>%  °'  ^J* 
American  people,  but  they  control  much  of  the  machinery  of  In- 
fluence andpropaganda.    They  seize  every  opportunity  to  push  us 

closer  to  the  edge  ....  .. »^  .^.. 

'Tt  Is  time  for  the  underlying  character  of  this  country  to  rise 
and  assert  lUself.  to  strike  down  these  elements  of  perwn^  VJ°^^ 
and  foreign  interest.  This  underlying  character  of  America  is  otff 
true  defense.  Until  It  awakes  and  takes  the  rtinB^n^vA  once 
more   the   production   of   airplanes,   cannon,   and   batUeshipe   is  ox 

secondary  Importance.  Let  us  «"«  «»  5^"  'i°5^i!L^T^J?S^°Si 
We  cannot  aid  others  untU  we  have  first  placed  oarown  country  \n 
a  position  of  spiritual  and  materlai  iMUlentalp  and  strengUi. 


America's  Neutrality 
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HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  IKINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  20  (leffislative  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  24),  1940 

ADDRESSES  BY  COL.  CHARLES  A.  LINDBEROH 


Mr  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be  permitted  the 
honor  to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  two  able  ad- 
dresses of  the  most  distinguished  aviator  of  all  time— Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh— delivered  on  September  16  and  Oc- 
tober 14  1939— and  may  we  who  take  our  places  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  Nation  In  this  hour  of  world  trial  keep 
cool  and  exercise  the  good  American  common  sense  so 
clearly  shown  by  our  loved  and  greatly  admired  colonel. 

We  thank  God  for  the  Lindberghs,  father  and  son— the 
Immortal  Congressman  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  the  invinci- 
ble and  intrepid  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 

So  long  as  America  foUows  their  crystal-clear  policies  ol 
patriotism  we  need  have  no  fears  for  our  ship  of  state. 

Let  me  say  further  I  am  glad  Senators  now  strive  to 
place  the  words  of  the  great  Lindberghs  in  the  Record,  and 
I  now  note  that  several  Senators  are  seeking  to  place  in 
the  RECORD  the  great  speech  of  Colonel  Lindbergh,  made 
May  19   1940.     It  was  truly  a  great  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the   Washington   Star   of   September   16,    1939] 
Text  of  Lindbergh's   Address  on   NttrrRALrrT 
The  text  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindberghs  radio  address  last  night 

!  ^°"?r^tiTr,.«i  nf  ereat  emergency  men  of  the  same  belief  must 
eather  tSSher  for  mutTallouncU  and  action.  If  they  fall  to  do 
fhL  «ii^at  thev  stTnd  for  will  be  lost.  I  speak  tonight  to  those 
ieople  in  the'Snited  States  of  America  who  feel  that  the  destiny 
of   this   country   does   not   call    for   our    Involvement    In   European 

'  "'••we  must  band  together  to  prevent  the  loss  oJ,,^<7^Anjerlcan 
lives  in  these  Internal  struggles  of  Europe.  We  must  keep  foreign 
propaganda  from  pushing  our  country  blindly  into  another  war. 
Modern  war  with  all  Its  consequences  Is  too  tragic  and  too  de- 
Jls?atTng  to  S  approached  frorA  anything  but  a  piirely  Amerl«in 
ItaidiiSlnt     we  should  never  enter  a  war  unless  It  is  absolutely 

•R«.ntial  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation.  

^-^hls  country  was  colonized  by  men  and  women  from  Europe. 
The^atreds  the^en^utions.  the  intrigues  they  left  behind  gave 
?hem  co^ie  to  ^oss  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a  new  land.  They 
Srred^e  wilderness  and  the  Indians  to  the  P™*'!*?"  o' 
Siro^  Tbey  weighed  the  cost  of  freedom  from  those  problems. 
f^d?hey  paid  the^  price.  In  this  country  they  eventually  found 
o  ,r,;on«  nf  llvlne  peacefully  together— the  same  natlonaU- 
«es  thaTare  flghtS  ab^  today.  The  quarrels  of  Europe  faded 
ou?  f^Sm  /^ef ican  life  as  generations  passed.  Instead  of  war. 
between  the  English.  French,  and  Germans,  it  became  a  struggle 
of  ThrNew  world  for  freedom  from  the  old— a  struggle  for  the 
mhf  of  i^erlca  to  find  her  own  destiny.  The  colonization  of 
Sils  counuy  grew  from  European  troubles,  and  our  freedom 
Sprang  from  Ei^opean  war.  for  we  won  mdependence  from  England 
while  she  was  fighting  Prance. 

"WASHINCTON    SAW    DANODl 

"NO  one  foresaw  the  danger  ahead  of  us  more  cl^^ly  ^^»n 
George  Washington.  He  solemnly  warned  the  people  of  America 
SSm*  becommg  entangled  in  European  alliances.  For  over  100 
Jfarahirad vice  was  followed.  We  established  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine for  America.  We  let  other  nations  fight  among  themaelvea. 
Then,  m  1917,  we  entered  a  European  war^  ?***  "™* J^*  !;!".°^ 
FTipland's  side  and  so  were  France  and  RussU.  Friends  and 
enemies  rever*;  as  decades  pass-as  political  doctrUies  rise  and  faU. 

•"The  Great  War  ended  before  our  fuU  force  had  reached  the  field. 
We  escaped  with  the  loss  of  relatively  few  "oldlers.  We  mMwnr^ 
our  deadin  thousanda,  Europe  measured  hers  in  mllllona.  Surope 
has  n^yet  recovered  from  the  effect*  of  this  war,  and  *he  bMm 
already  entered  another.  A  generation  has  paased  since  the  amils- 
ttcTS  1918.  but  even  in  America  we  aw  aOU  paying  for  our  pMt  to 
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that  victory— r.nd  we  wiU  continue  to  pay  for  another  generation. 
SS>iian  ro-ontrles  were  both  unable  and  unwUllng  to  pay  their 

**'"^Noi°tS"t  war  haa  broken  out  again  we  In  America  have  a  decision 
to  maXe  on  which  the  destiny  ol  our  Nation  depends  We  must 
decide  whether  or  not  we  Intend  to  become  forever  Involved  In  this 
»Ke-old  struggle  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  l«t  us  not  delude 
ourselves  If  we  enter  the  quarrels  of  Europe  during  war  we  must 
stay  m  them  In  time  of  peace  a«  well.  It  is  madness  to  send  our 
soldiers  to  be  killed,  as  we  did  In  the  last  war.  If  we  turn  the  course 
of  peace  over  to  the  greed,  the  fear,  and  the  intrigue  of  European 
nations.  We  must  either  keep  out  of  European  wars  entirely  or  stay 
Ir.  European  affairs  permanently. 

"NO  DETENSZ   AGAINST  INVASION 

"In  making  our  decision  this  point  should  be  clear :  These  wars  In 
Evirope  are  not  wars  in  which  our  clvUizatlon  Is  defending  Itself 
against  some  AslaUc  intruder.  There  \»  no  Genghis  Kahn  or  Xerxes 
marching  against  our  western  nations.  This  Is  not  a  question  of 
banding  together  to  defend  the  whit«  race  against  foreign  invasion. 
This  is  simply  one  more  of  those  age-old  qioarrels  within  our  own 
famUy  of  nations — a  quarrel  arising  from  the  errors  of  the  last  war — 
from  the  failure  of  the  victors  of  that  war  to  foUow  a  consistent 
policy  either  of  fairness  or  of  force. 

"Arbitrary  boundaries  can  only  be  maintained  by  strength  of  arms. 
The  Tteaty  of  Versailles  either  had  to  be  revised  as  time  passed  or 
England  and  Prance,  to  be  successfxil.  had  to  keep  Germany  weak  by 
force.  Neither  policy  was  followed.  Europe  wavered  back  and  forth 
between  the  two.  Am  a  result,  another  war  has  begun,  a  war  which 
Is  likely  to  be  far  more  prostrating  than  the  last,  a  war  which  will 
again  kill  off  the  youth  of  Europe,  a  war  which  may  even  lead  to  the 
end  of  our  western  civilization. 

"We  must  not  permit  our  sentiment,  our  pity,  or  our  personal 
feelings  of  sympathy  to  obecure  the  Issue  to  affect  o\ir  children's 
lives.  We  must  be  as  Impersonal  as  a  stirgeon  with  his  knife.  Let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  the  cost  of  entering  this  war.  If  we  take 
pan  successfully,  we  must  throw  the  resources  of  our  entire  Nation 
into  the  conflict.  Munitions  alone  will  not  be  enough.  We  cannot 
count  on  victory  merely  by  shipping  abroad  several  thousand  air- 
planes and  cannon.  We  are  likely  to  loee  a  million  men.  possibly 
several  million— the  best  of  American  youth.  We  will  be  staggering 
under  the  burden  of  recovery  during  the  rest  of  our  lives.  And  our 
chUdren  will  be  fortunate  If  they  see  the  end  In  their  lives,  even  If 
by  some  unlikely  chance  we  do  not  pass  on  another  Polish  Corridor 
to  them.  Democracy  Itself  may  not  survive.  If  we  enter  fighting 
for  democracy  abroad,  we  may  end  by  losing  It  at  home. 

"uttij:  to  b*  caintd 

"America  has  little  to  gain  by  taking  part  in  another  European 
war.  We  must  not  be  misguided  by  this  foreign  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  our  frontiers  lie  In  Europe.  One  need  only  glance  at  a 
map  to  see  where  our  true  frontiers  lie.  What  more  could  we  ask 
than  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west? 
No:  our  interests  In  Europe  need  not  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
defense.  Our  own  natural  frontiers  are  enough  for  that.  If  we 
extend  them  to  the  center  of  Europe  we  might  as  well  extend  them 
around  the  earth.  An  ocean  is  a  formidable  barrier  even  for  modern 
aircraft.  Our  safety  does  not  he  in  fighting  European  wars.  It  lies 
In  our  Internal  strength.  In  the  character  of  the  American  people, 
and  of  American  institutions.  As  long  as  we  maintain  an  Army, 
a  Navy  and  an  air  force  worthy  of  the  name,  as  long  as  America 
does  not  decay  within,  we  need  fear  no  invasion  of  this  country. 

''Again  I  address  those  among  you  who  agree  with  this  stand. 
Our  future  and  our  children's  future  depends  upon  the  action  we 
take.  It  Is  essential  to  think  clearly  and  to  act  quickly  in  the  days 
which  are  to  come.  We  will  be  deluged  with  propaganda,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic — some  obvious,  some  insidious.  Much  of  our 
news  Is  already  colored.  Every  Incident  and  every  accident  will 
be  seized  upon  to  Influence  us.  And  in  a  modem  war  there  are 
bound  to  be  plenty  of  both.  We  must  not  only  mquire  about  the 
writer  and  the  speaker — about  his  personal  Interests  and  his  na- 
tionality, but  we  must  ask  who  owns  and  who  Influences  the  news- 
paper, the  news  picture,  and  the  radio  station.  If  our  people  know 
the  truth,  if  they  are  fully  and  accurately  Informed,  if  they  are  not 
misled  by  propaganda,  this  country  Is  not  likely  to  enter  the  war 
now  going  on  In  Europe. 

"BOPS  XJBS  ut 


"And  If  Europe  Is  again  prostrated  by, war.  as  she  has  been  so 
often  In  the  past,  then  the  greatest  hope  for  our  western  civiliza- 
tion lies  in  America.  By  staying  out  of  war  ourselves  we  may 
even  bring  peace  to  Europe  more  quickly.  Let  us  look  to  our 
own  defenses  and  to  our  own  character.  If  we  attend  to  them  we 
have  no  need  to  fear  what  happens  elsewhere.  If  we  do  not  attend 
to  them  nothing  can  save  us. 

"If  war  brings  more  Dark  Ages  to  Europe  we  can  better  preserve 
those  things  which  we  love  and  which  we  mourn  the  passing  of  in 
Europe  today  by  preserving  them  here,  by  strengthening  them  here, 
rather  than  by  hurling  ourselves  thoughtlessly  to  their  defense 
over  there  and  thxis  destroying  all  in  the  conflagration.  The  Ger- 
man genius  for  science  and  organization,  the  English  genius  for 
government  and  coaunerce,  the  French  genius  for  living  and  the 
understanding  of  life — they  must  not  go  down  here  as  well  as  on 
the  other  side.  Here  in  America  they  can  be  blended  to  form  the 
greatest  genius  of  alL 


"The  gift  of  clvUlzed  life  must  stiU  be  carried  on  It  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  sympathies,  the  friendships,  the  desires  of  any 
single  generation.  This  is  the  test  before  America  now.  This  is 
the  challenge — to  carry  on  western  clvUizatlon." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star  cf  October  14.  1939 1 

Text    or    Lindbebgh    NEUTaALrrr    Speech— Pon»- Point    Bxtcczstiow 

Includes  Ban  On  Sal*  or  OmNsrvi:  Weapons 

Here  Is  the  text  of  Ctol.  Charles  A.  Lindberghs  address  last  night 
on  the  arms-embargo  issue:  ...  v,        — 

"Tonight,  I  bpeak  again  to  the  people  of  thU  country  who  are 
opposed  to  the  United  States  entering  the  war  which  is  now  going 
on  in  Europe  We  are  faced  with  the  need  of  deciding  en  a  policy 
of  American  neutrality  The  future  of  our  Nation  and  of  our 
civilization  rests  upon  the  wisdom  and  foresight  we  use 

"Much  as  peace  is  to  be  desired,  we  should  realize  that  behind  a 
successful  policy  of  neutrality  must  stand  a  policy  of  war  It  Is 
essential  to  define  clearly  those  principles  and  circumstances  for 
which  a  nation  will  fight.  Let  us  give  no  one  the  impresslcn  that 
America  8  love  for  peace  means  that  she  is  afraid  of  war.  or  that 
we  are  not  fully  capable  and  willing  to  defend  all  that  Is  vital  to 
us  National  life  and  influence  depend  upon  naUonal  strength, 
both  In  character  and  in  arms  A  neutrality  built  on  pacifism 
alone  will  eventually  fall. 

"UNS  liTJST  mtST  BI  DKAWN   BEIWEEN  NEtrrHAUTT    ANT)   WAR 

"Before  we  can  intelURently  enact  regulations  for  the  control  of 
our  armaments,  our  credit,  and  our  ships,  we  must  draw  a  sharp 
dividing  line  between  neutrality  and  war;  there  must  be  no  gradual 
encroachment  on  the  defense  of  our  Nation  Up  to  this  line  we 
may  adjust  our  affairs  to  gain  the  advantages  of  peace,  but  beyond 
it  must  He  all  the  armed  might  of  America,  colled  In  readinesa 
to  spring  If  once  this  bond  is  cut. 

"Let  us  make  clear  to  all  countries  where  this  line  lies.  It  must 
be  both  within  our  Intent  and  our  capabilities  There  must  bo  no 
question  of  trading  or  bluff  In  this  hemisphere.  Let  us  give  no 
promises  we  cannot  keep — make  no  meanlngle.ss  assurances  to  an 
Ethiopia,  a  Czechoslovakia,  or  a  Poland  The  policy  we  decide 
upon  should  be  as  clear -cut  as  our  shore  lines,  and  as  easily  de- 
fended as  our  continent 

"This  Western  Hemisphere  Is  our  domain.  It  Is  our  right  to  trade 
freely  within  It  From  Alaska  to  Labrador,  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  Bermuda,  from  Canada  to  South  America,  we  must  allcjw 
no  invading  army  to  set  foot  These  are  the  outposts  cf  the  United 
States.  They  form  the  essential  outline  of  our  geographical  de- 
fense. We  must  be  ready  to  wage  war  with  all  the  resources  of  our 
Nation  If  they  are  ever  seriously  threatened 

"Their  defense  is  the  mission  of  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  out 
Air  Corps — the  mlnlmtmi  requirement  of  our  military  strength. 
Around  these  places  should  lie  our  line  between  neutrality  and 
war  Let  there  be  no  compromise  about  our  right  to  defend  or 
trade  within  this  area.  If  it  Is  challenged  by  any  nation,  the 
answer  must  be  war.  Our  policy  of  neutrality  should  have  this  as 
its  foundation. 

"QtTESTlONS   RIGHT  OT  CANADIANS  TO  INVOLVX   HZMISPHXaX   IN    WA« 

"We  must  protect  our  sister  American  nations  from  foreign  Inva- 
sion, both  for  their  welfare  and  our  own.  But.  In  turn,  they  have 
a  duty  to  us  They  should  not  place  us  in  the  position  of  having 
to  defend  them  in  America  while  they  engage  in  wars  abroad.  Can 
we  rightfully  permit  any  country  in  America  to  give  bases  to  foreign 
warships,  or  to  send  Its  army  abroad  to  fight  while  It  remains  secure 
in  our  protection  at  home?  We  desire  the  utmost  friendship  with 
the  people  of  Canada  If  their  country  is  ever  attacked,  our  Navy 
Will  be  defending  their  seas,  our  soldiers  will  fight  on  their  battle- 
fields, our  flyers  will  die  in  their  skies  But  have  they  the  right  to 
draw  this  hemisphere  Into  European  war  simply  because  they  prefer 
the  Crown  of  England  to  American  Independence? 

"Sooner  or  later  we  must  demand  the  freedom  of  this  continent 
and  Its  surrour.ding  islands  from  the  dictates  of  European  power. 
American  history  clearly  indicates  this  need  As  long  as  European 
powers  maintain  their  influence  In  our  hemisphere,  we  are  likely  to 
find  ovirselves  Involved  in  their  troubles.  And  they  will  lose  no 
opportunity  to  Involve  us. 

"Our  Congress  Is  now  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  best  policy 
for  this  country  to  maintain  during  the  war  which  Is  going  on  In 
Europe.  The  legislation  under  discussion  Involves  three  majcr 
Issiies — the  embargo  of  arms,  the  restriction  of  shipping,  and  the 
allowance  of  credit.  The  action  we  Uke  in  regard  to  these  issues 
Will  be  an  important  indication  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  whether  or  not  we  are  likely  to  enter  the  conflict  eventually 
as  we  did  In  the  last  war.  The  entire  world  Is  watching  us.  The 
action  we  take  in  America  may  either  stop  or  precipitate  this  war. 

"Let  us  take  up  these  Issues,  one  at  a  time,  and  examine  them. 
First,  the  the  embargo  of  arms.  It  Is  argued  that  the  repeal  of 
this  embargo  would  assist  democracy  In  Europe,  that  It  would 
let  us  make  a  profit  for  ourselves  from  the  sale  of  munitions 
abroad  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  to  build  up  our  own  arms 
industry. 

"HXLPINO    HAND   TO    GEKIiCANT    WOTTLD    HAVT    POKESTAIXKD    WAR 

"J  do  not  believe  that  repealing  the  arms  embargo  would  a.<islst 
democracy  In  Europe  becau.se  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  a  war  for 
democracy  (This  Is  a  war  over  the  balance  of  power  In  Europe — 
a  war  brought  about  by  the  desire   for  strength  on   the   part   of 
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Germany  and  the  fear  of  strength  on  the  part  of  England  and 
France  The  more  mxinltlons  the  armies  obtain,  the  longer  the 
war  Koes  on  and  the  more  devastated  Europe  becomes,  the  less 
hope  there  Is  for  democracy.  That  is  a  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  from  our  participation  In  the  last  war.  If  democratic 
D-inciples  had  been  applied  In  Europe  after  that  war.  If  the 
•democracies'  of  Eiirope  had  been  wUllng  to  make  some  sacrifice 
to  help  democracy  in  Europe  while  it  was  fighting  for  its  Ufe.  if 
England  and  France  had  offered  a  hand  to  the  struggling  republic 
of  Germany,  there  would  be  no  war  today.  ,       ,  ,,  , 

•V  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo  with  the  idea  of  assisting  one  of 
the  warring  sides  to  overcome  the  other,  then  why  mislead  our- 
selves by  talk  of  neutrality?  Those  who  advance  this  argument 
should  admit  openly  that  repeal  is  a  step  toward  war.  The  next 
step  would  be  the  extension  of  credit  and  the  next  would  be  the 
sending  of  American  troops. 

■To  those  who  argvie  that  we  could  make  a  profit  and  build  up 
our  own  industry  bv  selling  munitions  abroad.  I  reply  that  we  in 
America  have  not  yet  reached  a  point  where  we  wish  to  capitalize 
on  the  destruction  and  death  of  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
material  welfare  of  this  country  needs,  or  that  our  spiritual  wel- 
fare could  withstand,  such  a  policy.  If  our  Industry  depends 
upon  a  commerce  of  arms  for  its  strength,  then  our  industrial 
system  should  be  changed. 

"It  is  ImpKis-sible  for  me  to  understand  how  America  can  con- 
tribute to  civilization  and  humanity  by  sending  offensive  instru- 
ments of  destruction  to  European  battlefields.  This  would  not  only 
implicate  us  in  the  war,  but  It  would  also  make  us  partly  respon- 
sible for  its  devastation.  The  fallacy  of  helping  to  defend  a  politi- 
cal ideology  even  through  it  be  somewhat  similar  to  our  own.  was 
Clearly  demonstrated  to  us  In  the  last  war.  Through  our  help  that 
war  was  won.  but  neither  the  democracy  nor  the  Justice  for  which 
we  fought  grew  in  the  peace  that  followed  our  victory. 

"RACIAL  STRZNCTH  VITAL,  POUTICS  A  LUXURY 

"Our  bond  with  Europe  Is  a  bond  of  race  and  not  of  political 
Ideology  We  had  to  fight  a  European  army  to  establish  democracy 
in  this  country  It  Is  the  European  race  we  must  preserve:  politi- 
cal progress  will  follow.  Racial  strength  is  vital— politics,  a  luxury. 
If  the  white  race  is  ever  seriously  threatened,  it  may  then  be  time 
for  us  to  take  our  part  In  Its  protection,  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
the  English.  French,  and  Germans,  but  not  with  one  against  the 
other  for  our  mutual  destruction. 

"Let  us  not  dissipate  our  strength,  or  help  Europe  to  dissipate 
hers  in  these  wars  of  politics  and  possession.  For  the  benefit  of 
western  clvUizatlon,  we  should  continue  our  embargo  on  offensive 
armaments  As  far  as  purely  defensive  arms  are  concerned,  I.  for 
one  am  in  favor  of  supplying  European  coimtrles  with  as  much  as 
we  can  spare  of  the  material  that  falls  within  this  category. 

"There  are  technicians  who  will  argue  that  offensive  and  de- 
fensive arms  cannot  t>e  separated  completely.  That  is  true:  but  it 
Is  no  more  difficult  to  make  a  list  of  defensive  weapons  than  It  Is 
to  separate  munitions  of  war  from  semlmanufactvired  articles,  and 
we  are  faced  with  that  problem  today.  No  one  says  that  we  should 
sell  opium  because  it  Is  difficult  to  make  a  list  of  narcotics.  I 
would  as  soon  see  our  country  traffic  In  opium  as  In  bombs. 

"WILLING   TO  8EI   UNITED  STATES  GUW8  BRING  DOWN   BOMBERS 

"I  do  not  want  to  see  American  bombers  dropping  bombs  which  , 
win  kill  and  mutilate  European  children,  even  if  they  are  not  fiown 
by  American  pilot*.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  see  American 
antiaircraft  guns  shooting  American  shells  at  Invading  bombers  over 
any  European  country  And  I  believe  that  most  of  you  who  are 
listening  tonight  will  agree  with  me. 

•The  second  major  Issue  for  which  we  must  create  a  policy 
concerns  the  restrictions  to  be  placed  on  our  shipping.  Naval 
blockades  have  long  born  accepted  as  an  element  of  warfare 

"In  modern  naval  blockades  and  warfare,  torpedoes  will  be  fired 
and  bombs  dropped  on  probabilities  rather  than  on  certainties  of 
identification  The  only  safe  course  for  neutral  shipping  at  this 
time  is  to  stay  away  from  the  warring  countries  and  dangerous 
wafers  of  Euroj^e  .  ,         .,. 

"The  third  issue  to  be  decided  relates  to  the  extension  of  credit. 

"Here  again  we  may  draw  from  our  experience  in  the  laet  war 
Afte'  that  war  was  over  we  found  ourselves  In  the  position  of 
havirg  financed  a  large  portion  of  the  expenditures  of  European 
countries  And  when  the  time  came  to  pay  us  back,  those  countries 
simply  refused  to  do  bo.  They  not  only  refused  to  pay  the  wartime 
loans  we  made  but  they  refused  to  pay  back  what  we  loaned  them 
after  the  war  was  over. 

"EUROPX  PEELS  INSULTED  IF  AflKZD  TO  REPAY 
"As  Is  so  frequently  the  case,  we  foimd  that  loaning  money  event- 
ually created  anlmcr.ity  Instead  of  gratitude^ European  countries 
felt  insulted  when  we  asked  to  be  repaid.  They  called  us  Uncle 
Bhylock'  Tliey  were  horror  struck  at  the  Idea  of  turning  over  to 
us  any  of  their  Islands  In  America  to  compensate  for  their  dpbts^or 
for  our  help  In  winning  their  war.  They  seized  all  the  German 
colonies  and  carved  up  Europe  to  suit  their  fancy^  "These  were  the 
•fruits  of  war'  They  took  our  money  and  they  took  our  soldiers. 
But  there  was  not  the  offer  of  one  Caribbean  Island  In  return  for 
the  debts  they  'could  not  afford  to  pay.' 

•The  extension  of  credit  to  a  beUlgerent  country  Is  a  long  step 
toward  war.  and  It  would  leave  us  close  to  the  edge.  If  American 
industry  loans  money  to  a  belligerent  country,  many  in  teres  tsj^  11 
feel    that   It    la   more   Important  for   that  country  to  win    than 


for  our  own  to  avoid  the  wa-.  It  Is  unfortunate  »>"t^«  ^^* 
there  are  Interests  In  America  who  would  rather  lose  Amer- 
ican lives  than  their  own  dollars.  We  should  give  them  no 
opportunity. 

"WOULD  ADOPT  POUH-POINT  PLAN  CONTRIBXmNO  TO  CIVILrZATION 

"I  believe  that  we  should  adopt  as  oiw  program  of  American 
neutrality,  as  our  contribution  to  western  civilization,  the  foUowlng 

Dolicy  '■ 

•1    An    embargo    on    offensive    weapons    and    munitions. 

"2   The  unrestricted  sale  of  purely  defensive  armaments. 

"3.  The  prohibition  of  American  shipping  from  the  belligereni 
countries  of  Europe  and  their  danger  zones. 

••4    The  refusal  of  credit  to  belligerent   nations  or  their   agents. 

"Whether  or  not  this  program  is  adopted  depends  upon  the 
support  of  those  of  us  who  believe  In  It.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  a  democracy.  The  policy  of  our  country  is  still  con- 
trolled by  our  people.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take  action.  There  has 
nevir  been  a  greater  test  for  the  democratic  principle  of  gov- 
ernment." 

Colonel  Lindbergh  and  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24),  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    DOROTHY    THOMPSON 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  immediately  fol- 
lovrtng  the  insertion  of  addresses  by  Colonel  Lindbergh  which 
have  been  ordered  placed  In  the  Record,  there  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Dorothy  Thompson,  in  her  col- 
umn On  the  Record,  the  article  being  entitled  "Colonel 
Lindbergh  and  Propaiganda." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  September  20.  1939] 

COLOOTEL   LiNDBEBCH    AND   PkOPACANHA 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
That  Colonel  Lindbergh  should  passionately  wish  to  keep  this 
country  out  of  war  Is  not  sin-prising,  but  his  speech  In  the  debate 
over  the  arms  embargo  Is.  It  is  surprising  and  disquieting.  -nvB 
arguments  he  advances  are  not  those  of  Senator  Borah  or  Senator 
Vandenbero.  They  are  much  more  subtle,  for  what  Colonel  Und- 
bereh  clearly  Implied  in  his  talk  over  three  networks  last  Friday 
was  that  unless  this  country  is  prepared  to  go  into  war  with  the 
full  force  of  all  of  its  manpower  and  resources,  the  Nazis  will  win  It. 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  better  not  to  offend  them  In  any  way. 
Sentiment  pity,  or  personal  sympathies  ought  not.  he  said,  to  Influ- 
ence our  cold  Judgment  of  realities.    "We  must  be  as  impersonal  as 

a  surgeon's  knife."  ^  ..»._*    ^ ui«- 

Colonel  Lindbergh's  whole  argument  deserves  the  most  searching 
analysis,  and  there  is  not  space  In  this  particular  column  to  con- 
sider it  In  detail.  We  shall  do  that  later.  But  this  column  would 
like  to  take  up  one  challenge  In  Colonel  Lindberghs  speech  and 
accept  the  Invitation  to  one  inquiry. 

That  Is  his  warning  to  inquire  about  the  personal  Interests  of 
every  -oeaker  "We  must  learn  to  look  behind  every  article  we  read 
and  every  speech  we  hear.  We  must  not  only  Inquire  about  the 
writer  and  speaker— about  his  personal  Interests  and  his  nationa- 
lly—but  we  must  ask  who  owns  and  Influences  the  newspaper,  the 
news  picture,  and  the  radio  station." 

LINDBERGH'S  STAT   IN   EtTaOPI  SnUCSSH) 

Since  the  colonel  thus  raises  the  question,  it  seems  pertinent  to 
Inquire  Into  the  personal  predUectlons  of  Colonel  Undbergb  him- 
self For  Colonel  Lindbergh,  who  counsels  complete  withdrawal 
from  the  affairs  of  Europe,  has  not  himself  practiced  such  with- 
drawal Prom  September  1935  until  April  1939.  except  f<»  a  brief 
ChrUtmas  visit  home  In  1937.  Colonel  Lindbergh  lived  hi  Europe. 
and  during  that  time  he  played  a  considerable  role  In  European 
political   affairs  and  exercised  a  certain  influence  over  European 

policies.  ^  ^    .        .         . 

It  Is  therefore — and  since  he  recommends  such  inquiry — Im- 
portant to  ask  what  his  viewpoint  and  Influence  were. 

When  Colonel  Lindbergh  left  this  country  In  1935  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  or  Its  Institutions  were  the  hope  of 

the  world.  ,  ,   .. 

He  had  performed  a  daring  and,  up  to  that  time,  unique  exploit 

desiKned    for    and    inevitably    attended    by    vaat    publicity,    which 

made  him  a  center  of  the  news.     He  felt  hhnself  persecuted  by 
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the  vnm  »nd  developed  »  h»ti*d  and  suq>lck>n  of  the  press  which 
became  an  otaeaeton  and  which  is  reflected  In  his  Friday  speech. 
He  bad  been  the  victim  of  a  tragic  and  outrageoiia  crime  commit- 
ted against  his  chUd  by  an  alien  Illegally  In  this  country.  In  this 
tragedy  all  Amerlea  wept  for  him  and  for  his  wife  with  those  sentl- 
menu  of  pity  and  personal  sympathy  which  are  charact«:Utlc  of 
all  human  beings  so  long  as  they  retain  their  humanity. 
coMsnnxzD  oaomwo  or  vmrai  ffrAixs  crmxuBiar 

But  when  Colonel  Undbergh  left  this  country  and  went  to 
England  he  was  so  full  of  contempt  for  American  institutions  that 
he  dlscuMed  with  his  English  friends  the  poeslbUlty  of  relinquish- 
ing his  American  citizenship  and  becoming  a  British  subject.  In 
this  be  was  discouraged  by  his  English  friends,  who  felt  that 
Americans  would  regard  the  change  of  citizenship  as  an  affront, 
and  told  him  that  his  nat\iral  resentment  would  not  be  welcomed 
by  England. 

While  abroad  Colonel  Lindbergh  traveled  extensively  on  the 
Continent.  stXKlylng  the  air  services  of  the  various  powers.  In 
Jvily  1936  he  received  a  medal  from  the  aero  club  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many, presented  at  a  meeting  where  he  first  met  General  Ooertng. 

At  the  time  the  Nazi  press  paid  him  warm  tribute,  and  In 
September  1937  the  same  Inspired  press  touted  him  as  a  potential 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  October  1937  he  attended  the  Munich  air  conference,  went 
from  there  to  Berlin,  and  returned  to  England.  He  was  back  in 
the  United  States  for  ChristEoas  in  1937.  returning  to  England  In 
March  1938. 

In  April  1838,  still  pursuing  his  Intention  to  remain  abroad, 
he  bought  the  French  Island  of  ELllec.  The  arrangements  for 
this  piirchase  were  made  by  Colonel  Lindbergh's  most  Intimate 
friend.  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  the  Pranco-Amertcan  scientist.  Dr. 
Canel  Is  a  dlstlnguiahed  scientist.  He  also  was  considered  the 
ofBclal  philoflopber  of  the  French  Fascist  Party,  led  by  Dorlot, 
until   the  dlsaolutlon  of   that   party   by  the   outbreak  of   the   war. 

gTATKMXMT    HKLFID    "APPKASXUZNT"    GXOtTP 

In  May  1938  occurred  the  luncheon  at  the  home  of  Lady  Astor 
at  which  Colonel  Lindbergh  expressed  his  very  high  opinion  of 
the  German  air  force  and  of  Nazi  organization  ta  general,  making 
reports  which  were  welcome  to  tbe  group  working  for  "appease- 
ment" with  Germany — the  group  which  was  then  dominant  in 
the  British  Cabinet. 

He  also  deprecated  the  Russian  air  force  and  his  remarks  were 
encouraging  to  those  who  were  denouncing  any  collaboration  be- 
tween the  western  powers  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  August  1938  the  colonel  made  his  tcrur  of  Warsaw.  Moscow, 
Kiev.  Prague,  and  Paris.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  left 
Parts  for  Berlin  and  nwde  a  tour  of  Germany,  including  the 
airplane  factories,  wbere  he  was  reported  to  have  been  given  every 
access  to  information. 

On  October  19.  1938.  he  was  given  the  second  highest  German 
decoration — the  Service  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  German  Eagle 
with  sUr.  It  was  presented  by  General  Ooering.  who  htmg  it 
aboat  his  neck  **in  the  name  of  the  Fuehrer." 

In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  the  subject  of  an  att«tck 
In  Bwrybody^  Magasine.  published  in  London,  which  recom- 
mended that  In  the  Interests  of  everybody  Colonel  Lindbergh 
should  return  to  the  United  States. 

miamiau  to  anrr  a  Boan  nt  bkrum 


During  the  same  month  it  was  announced  that  he  Intended  to 
rent  an  apartment  in  Berlin  and  settle  down  there  to  study  aero- 
nautics. 

The  report  of  his  intention  came  only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
whole  world  had   been  shocked  by  the  cynical   breaking  of  the 


Munich  Pact  by  Germany  and  coincided  with  the  outbreak  of  the 

beartieas 
seen  in  centtirles. 


Boost  ruthless  and 


pogrom  which  the  weatem  world  has 


Men.  women,  and  little  children  were  routed  out  of  their  homes, 
thousands  ot  men  were  thrown  into  concentration  camps,  a  blanket 
fine  ot  more  than  half  a  billion  marks  was  Imposed  upon  a  whole 
conununity.  Jewish  buslnessea  were  looted,  synagogues  were  set 
on  fire,  thousands  of  German  citizens  risked  their  lives  in  the  Nazi 
Belch  to  give  aid  to  the  wretched  victims  of  an  organized  atrocity, 
hundn-da  sent  letters  abroad  to  plead  that  the  action  was  not 
favored  by  the  German  people,  and  protests  arose  all  over  the 
civilized  world. 

In  tlils  country  men  of  all  parties  and  creeda— th«  President.  Mr. 
Hoover.  Mr.  Dewey — protested.  But  Colonel  Lindbergh  did  not 
protest. 

Apartments  and  villas  were  then  available  In  Berlin  because  so 
many  bad  been  forcibly  evacuated.  But  the  ookmd's  idea  of  set- 
tling in  Oermany  provoked  much  adverse  oomment.  and  he  aban- 
dcmed  the  idea  ot  a  Oerman  rcaldenoe  and  removed  to  an  apartment 
in  Parts. 

On  January  7.  1939.  he  reported  to  the  United  States  on  Ger- 
man aviation.  He  safled  for  this  country  last  April.  His  Friday 
q>eech  is  his  first  patdle  utterance  on  American  pcrfltical  affairs. 
raSCBT  TEMIOMCT  IB  WSLL  KHOWN 

Colonel  Lindbergh's  Inclination  toward  fascism  Is  well  known  to 
his  friends.  "Pity,  sentiment,  and  personal  sympathy"  play  little 
role  in  his  life.  On  the  other  band,  he  has  a  passion  for  mie- 
chanica  and  a  tendmcy  to  judge  the  world  and  society  purely 
from  •  tTrh"««'^'   and  mechanical   standpoint.    The   humanities. 


irtilch  are  at  the  very  center  and  core  of  the  demoerattc  idea,  do 
not  Interest  him.  and  he  is  completely  indifferent  to  political 
philosophy. 

A  mjm  who  has  never  spared  himself  physlcaHy.  but  has  tak^n 
upon  himself  the  most  grurilng  training,  keeping  himself  awake 
and  without  food  for  days,  he  has  the  utmost  contempt  for 
physical  weakness.  Cruelty  does  not  affront  him.  He  Is  himself  a 
cruel  practical  joker.  ^ , 

He  also  is  a  national  hero,  and  because  this  country  loves  Its 
heroes,  the  press,  which  Colonel  Undbergh  hates,  has  behaved 
very  chivalrously  toward  Colonel  Lindbergh's  Ideas. 

But  since  he.  himself,  has  warned  that  all  who  speak  In  the 
present  situation  should  have  their  personal  Interests  Inquired 
into,  he  cannot  object  to  an  Inquiry  into  his  own  biases.  And 
his  are  not  the  predilections  of  the  majority  of  Americans  or  oC 
democracies  anywhere. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  20  ileoislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT  ON  COLONEL  LINDBERGH'S   ADDRESS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  last  evening  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  delivered  an  address  over  the  radio  on  the  subject 
of  our  national  defense.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  address 
at  this  time,  but  I  have  here  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
llines  of  today  which  does  discuss  It,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Concressional 

Rkcoro. 

I  also  have  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Star  of  this 
afternoon  entitled  "Counsel  of  EHsaster."  In  which  the  address 
of  Colonel  Lindbergh  is  discussed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  also  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  20.  1»40| 

COLOmO.    LIWOBiaCH'S    BaOADC.^ST 

In  his  radio  broadcast  last  night  Colonel  Lindbergh  advised  the 
American  people  to  "stop  this  hysterical  chatter  of  calamity  and 
invasion  that  has  been  running  rife  these  last  few  days."  Let  us 
put  to  one  side  the  question  of  invasion — since  Colonel  Lindbergh 
himself  believes  that  the  country  needs  "a  greater  air  force,  a  greater 
Army,  and  a  greater  Navy,"  which  Is  all  that  the  advocates  of  more 
adequate  national  defense  have  themselves  been  saying  Let  us 
consider  instead  "this  hysterical  chatter  of  calamity"  that  also 
annoys  him.  The  "hysterical  chatter"  Is  the  talk  now  heard  on 
every  side  that  the  democracies  of  Prance  and  Great  Britain  stand 
In  imminent  danger  of  defeat  by  CJermany. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  Is  a  (jecullar  young  man  if  he  can  contemplate 
this  possibility  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  calamity  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  is  an  ignorant  yoxing  man  If  he  trusts  his  own 
premise  that  It  makes  no  difference  to  us  wbether  we  are  deprived 
of  the  historic  defense  of  British  sea  power  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
He  is  a  blind  young  man  if  be  reaUy  believes  that  we  can  live  on 
terms  of  equal  peace  and  happiness  "regardlesB  of  which  side  wins 
this  war"  In  Surope. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  remains  a  great  filer. 

(Prom   the  Washington   Evening   Star  of  Uay   30.    IMO] 
coxynsKL  or  disasteb 

In  an  address  which  can  only  be  described  as  remarkable  for  the 
inconsistency  and  confusion  of  its  thought.  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  has  told  the  people  of  America  that  we  are  In  no  danger 
of  war  and  that  we  wlU  not  become  mvoived  in  war  unless  we 
seek  it  out  ourselves. 

With  an  assurance  implying  a  factual  knowledge  which  he  can- 
not have.  Colonel  Lindbergh  says  categorlcaUy  and  without  any 
quallfUiatlon  that  "no  one  wishes  to  attack  us."  In  the  same 
breath  he  says  that  we  "need  a  greater  air  force,  a  greater  Army, 
and  a  greater  Navy."  The  self-contradiction  presented  here  is 
Interesting.  Since  it  U  not  to  be  supposed  that  Colonel  Und- 
bergh has  accais  to  information  concerning  the  plans  of  possible 
asgresaors.  he  is  giving  dogmatic  expression  merely  to  a  personal 
opinion  when  he  says  that  no  one  wishes  to  attack  us  and  that  no 
one  is  in  a  position  to  do  so.  But  if  that  is  the  case,  or  if  ha 
really  beUeves  it  to  be  the  case,  why.  then,  should  he  urge  the 
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buUdlng  up  of  our  armed  farces?  For  what  reason  would  he 
wend  money  on  addlUonal  arms  if  he  does  not  believe  there  is  any 
danger  of  an  attack  upon  us? 

The  colonel  also  advances  as  a  novd  proposal  the  thought  that 
we  ought  to  decide  what  we  are  going  to  defend  before  we  think 
about  building  a  defensive  air  force.  U  our  defense  is  to  be  oon- 
S^  to  the  united  States,  he  saya.  we  shaU  have  to  build  one 
r^M  of  air  force;  U  we  are  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Sunes  of  different  types  will  be  needed.  That,  coming  from  oiie 
Vbodoes  not  shrink  from  advising  the  Nation  as  to  the  course  it 
should  follow  in  this  critical  Ume.  is  an  amazing  proposition. 

President  Roosevelt  and  other  high  offldaU  have  stated  time  and 
aaaln  that  It  Is  our  intention  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Fleet  and  land  maneuvers  have  been  carHed  out  with  that  objective 
in  mind  From  no  responsible  quarter  has  there  come  the  slightest 
suggestion  that  we  should  confine  our  pUnning  to  a  defense  of  the 
Umted  States  alone.  To  do  so  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  and  iio 
one  knows  that  better  than  Colonel  Undbergh.  for  he  acknowl- 
edged that  any  attempt  to  defend  only  the  United  States  "eventu- 
ally would  leave  us  as  vulnerable  to  air  attack  as  the  nations  of 

Europe  are  todav  "  ^        .     . 

Colonel  Lindbergh  stands  alone  In  his  uncertainty  as  to  what  our 
defense  policy  is.  It  Is  a  doubt  which  exists  In  his  mind  and  no- 
where else  But  that  does  not  soften  the  harsh  fact  that  In 
advancing  the  suggestion  that  we  do  not  have  a  definite  policy  In 
this  respect  he  Is  doing  a  disservice  to  the  country.  U  accepted  by 
the  people  at  their  face  value,  his  remarks  could  only  serve  to  shake 
public  «)nfldence  In  the  admlnUtraUon  at  a  time  when  tinlty  Is  a 
paramount  necessity.  ,^    ^     ,,,, 

Any  and  all  suggestions  that  It  is  to  our  Interest  to  aid  the  Allies 
in  their  strxiggle  against  Oermany  are  rejected  outright  by  Colonel 
Undbergh  as  being  the  machinations  of  unidentified  "powerrul 
elements"  In  America  seeking  to  serve  their  own  selfish  purposes. 
Once  again  he  holds  forth  personal  opinion  disguised  as  fact, 
without  any  supporting  evidence. 

The  President,  with  ready  access  to  sources  of  Information  ttiat 
are  denied  to  Colonel  Undbergh.  has  stated  In  effect  that  France 
and  Britain  are  fighting  our  batUc  and  that  they  must  be  kept 
flighting  at  least  until  we  can  prepare  oiu-selves.  That  wlU  require 
precloi^   time — a   year   or   more   at   best — but   the   colonel   counsels 

*Hl^s  advice  invites  disaster,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  fate  which  has 
befallen  half  a  dozen  sUlcken  nations  In  Europe,  and  the  American 
people  should  have  little  difficulty  In  choosing  between  the  course 
advocated  by  the  President  and  that  which  Colonel  Undbergh,  a 
good  airplane  pUot,  would  follow. 


Europe's  War  and  America's  Security 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  20  ileffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MAJ  OEM.  WILLIAM  C   RIVERS 

Mr  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recow>  a  radio  address  delivered 
on  May  18.  1940.  by  MaJ.  Oen.  William  C.  Rivers.  United 
SUtes   Army.   reUred.  on  the  subject  Europe's  War   and 

America's  Security.  .  ^^  *«  »^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd.  as  follows: 

Preparedness  Is  necessary  for  our  security.  Otir  t^j.  Navy,  and 
•  lrTo?ce  cfllcen,  are  keenly  obsenrtag  **»•  '"n'^o^^^tlon  ha^ 
to  see  what  technical  lessons  In  armament  and  o'l?'^^'*^'^",,^'!? 

SThea-^TTiTS  .L^^:r^S^.  SS;?veTS«<5ng??r?a  "£ 

•"SS  dfarr^Tf^mX-  fighting  in  Norway  U.  the  greate^^^-r 
Of  the  air  bomber  over  naval  ve«els  of  war  I^^J^.'^T^f  5^^^;, 
ity  of  airplanes  to  damage  or  sink  warships  1«  ,f  ~*««^'f  ^^*  ^*'J°t? 
seas  But  our  air  heets  on  the  two  coasts  wtU  be  more  valuable  to 
aid  In  keeping  any  enemy  at  a  distance  from  our  coasts. 

Br^Uln•8^eversls  In  Norway  «bowed  the  K^*i,°rJ^^,^Jl^S 
for  s  Cabinet  Minister  of  Defend;  one  Cabinet  o*^.  ^^J^^  "" 
his  time  to  personal  Inspection  of  the  P~£f»  ^•^.^'^  ^'lif  ^^1 
control  of  the  three  armed  servkjes.  OoordlnaUoo  is  ^  ^^°): 
Coordination  means  •^K^'^'on^  advice,  oompi^toe^  "^dd^y  A 
war  councu  is  a  policy-making  body.  ^  wmiBdUee  ot  councU  is 
not  an  effecUve  e^wcutlve  body.  Far  us  ^,^,^^^^Jt 
single  cabinet  Minister  of  Defense.  There  appears  to  ^  ^VPresent 
collision  of  thought  in  Congre-  •^out  ahplana  ax^  S'!^?iS^ 
defense  matters.    Thto  U  largely  dne  to  the  absence  of  a  Cabinet 

LXXXVI— App IW 


Minister  of  Defense.  Such  a  defense  minister  would  ba-^^^ 
spending  his  whole  time  In  personal  ^^^Mp^AiODM  uui JtwUrn^ 
these  defense  matters.  His  mature  and  dlsmt««tedadTloewwUd 
be  at  the  service  of  Congress.    Congress  often  studies  these  matters 

through  the  slow  process  of  hearings  and  investigations 

I  1^  confident  that  the  genUemen  in  Congress  wUl  *^7  ^ 
matter  of  defense— and  the  other  critical  subjects  they  sjre  tofacs 
now— m  a  calm  manner.  As  to  our  being  drawn  Into  the  war  m 
Europe,  or.  for  that  matter.  Into  the  war  ^^^^"i.^^^T±^ 
no  r^n  for  our  entering  either  of  th«»e  conflicts^  My  Jud^asmt 
is  that  Oermany  hopes  to  march  toward  "»•  •^"^^••■^tr;^S^[??f^ 
Europe  and  to  the  Dardanelles.  Syria.  Iraq,  and  P?"^,?*?'??^! 
present  war  is  an  effort  to  destroy  the  large  battle  fleets  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Prance.  Thews  fleets  would  prevent  a«»°*°y  *?^ 
marching  to  the  east  through  southeastern  Europe.  Suppose  tbat 
I  am  mistaken  as  to  Oermanys  intentions.  I  do  not  see  ^ow  even 
a  Germany  victorious  in  Europe  can  atUck  the  United  States  or 
make  an  attack  in  force  against  a  South  American  <»unyy.  Oer- 
many would  be  too  exhausted.  Suppose  that  I  am  again  in  error  as 
to  Oermany  being  exhausted.  A  victorious  Germany  would  have 
no  batUe  fleet— not  to  mention  the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  mer- 
chant ships— for  an  expedition  to  South  America.  ^  ,  .. 
Every  one  recognizes  that  the  security  of  the  Panama  Canal  »• 
vital  to  our  defense.  Also  that  we  must  be  prepared  with  armed 
forces  sufllclent  to  aid  any  country  in  Central  or  South  Anierlca 
which  may  be  attacked  by  a  European  power.  Vigilance  Is  needed 
to  detect  any  attempt  of  a  foreign  power  to  set  up  a  base  for 
airplanes  in  North  American  or  ta  South  AmerK^n  /^loj"- 

I  believe  we  should  control  the  seas  from  the  mid-Atlantic  Ocean 
westward  to  the  mld-Paclflc;  that  we  should  continue  the  erec- 
tion of  the  fortified  air  bases  authorized  In  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  on  Johmwn.  Palmyra,  and  Midway  I»land^-^ill  m  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  in  accord  with  AdmU^l  Leahy  s 
definition  of  our  defense  line  running,  he  said,  from  the  Aleutians 
to  Hawaii  and  then  to  Samoa  and  on  to  the  Canal  at  Panama. 
After  many  years'  continuous  residence  in  the  Far  East,  it  Is  my 
conviction  that  Guam— away  out  in  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific 
and  3.000  miles  west  of  our  base  at  Hawaii— Is  i*»<»e'«n"»^^«  ■«■*"! 
an  attack,  even  If  the  colossal  sum  such  as  the  proposed  1260.000.000 

We  have  discharged  our  moral  obligations  to  the  Filipinos — well 
and  nobly  discharged  these  obligations.  They  all  earnestly  desire 
the  independence  we  promised  to  them.  Japan  will  not  annex  the 
Philippines,  with  great  armies  of  Russia  so  near  Japan  at  the  north. 
We  cannot  aid  any  country  in  South  America  if  our  fleet  Is  kept 
alert  watching  far-off  Guam  and  the  more-distant  Philippines. 

Now  m  conclusion,  a  word  on  the  latest  grand  war  scare.  About 
50  percent  of  the  rubber  tised  in  the  United  States  and  about  the 
same  percentage  of  our  tin  come  originally  from  Netherlands  East 
Indies  We  buy  the  tin  from  people — ta  Europe  mostly — who  have 
smelters  for  refining  tin.  The  rubber  comes  from  agents  who  have 
imported  It  from  those  Dutch  Islands.  But  we  can  readUy  send-- 
or  the  purchasing  agento  can  readUy  send— out  to  Java  by  way  of 
the  AUantlc  Ocean. 


America,  Remain  Out  of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  20  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24),  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  REAR  ADMIRAL  HARRY  E.  YARNKLL 

Mr  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  Associated  Presa 
dispatch  from  Newport.  R.  I.,  dated  May  18.  1940.  containing 
a  statement  of  Rear  Admiral  Harry  E.  Yamell.  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  urging  that  the  United  States  keep  out 
of  the  European  war.  .  .     i„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TARMXU.  OrSISTS  TTWTrKD  STATES  STAT  OUT  OT  WAB  X»  ItlS  IB  BBn 
PLANK    ATTACK    POSSIBnJTT     aXMOTB    WOm.    SOMX    TTMM    TO    CO: 


Nkwpoet  R  I..  May  18.— «ear  Admiral  Harry  B.  YameU.  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  declared  today  that  America  should  kMp 
out  o*  war  untU  she  is  assured  that  her  men  and  money  "wm  !»• 
spent  to  a  far  better  end  than  in  1918."  ^_«. 

"The  people  of  this  cotintry."  he  said  In  a  prepared  aoorMS 
before  the  graduating  class  of  the  Waval  War  College,  "are  attU 
oalnfully  aware  of  the  result  of  the  last  World  War.  when  we  sen* 
a  000  000  men  abroad  and  spent  thirty  or  more  bUUons  of  doilars 
to  m^^f*  the  world  safe  for  democracy;  then  at  the  end  —•♦•«—<• 
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a  relapse  of  the  high  Ideals  and  a  resumptirn  of  the  old  sclflsh. 
nationalistic  policies  that  planted  the  seeds  of  future  war. 

■Why  should  we  epend  our  blood  and  treasure.  untU  there  Is  as- 
surance   that    they    will    be   spent    to    a    far    better    end    than    In 

1918? 

"Do  not  enter  the  war  to  assist  any  nation."  he  admonished, 
"until  that  nation  unreservedly  pledges  Itself  to  support  a  treaty 
of  peace  that  wlU  be  fair  to  all  and  will  be  of  some  value  In  dis- 
couraging In  the  future  the  use  of  war  as  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policy."  ^      ,^  ^  ^,.         J     - 

In  the  event,  however,  the  United  States  should  reach  the  end  of 
Its  endurance.  Admiral  Yarnell  said,  the  war  should  be  made 
"purely  a  naval  war.'  and  no  troops  should  be  sent  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  continental  United  States. 

'The  Atlantic  Ocean  still  remains  a  large  body  of  water  and  the 
probability  of  plane  attack  from  overseas  on  this  country  will  re- 
main remote  for  some  time  to  come,"  he  asserted  "Conunand 
of  the  sea  is  and  wUl  remain  the  primary  factor  in  our  plan  of  na- 
tional defense  and  as  long  as  we  have  it  we  are  safe  from  suc- 
cessful enemy  Invasion. 

•Bear  firmly  In  mind  that  seapower  defeated  Napoleon  and  It  will 
be  seapower  today  and  tomorrow  that  .will  prevent  another  dic- 
tator who  lacks  it  from  acquiring  domination." 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  20  ilegUlative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) .  1940 


KDITORIAL   FROM   THE    BALTIMORE    SUN 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  here  an  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sim  of  today  entitled  "Our  Defenses." 
in  which  the  Baltimore  Sun  goes  exhaustively  into  the  sub- 
ject of  our  defense.  I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Monday,  May  20.  1940) 

OU«    DEFENSES WHY     THE    THREAT    TO    THE     ALLIES     REQUIRES     PROMPT 

ACTION    TO    STRINCTHEN    OUR    LINES 

Probably  nothing  short  of  the  specter  of  destruction  or  sur- 
render of  the  British  Navy  could  make  the  American  people  tell 
themselves  the  fuU  truth  about  the  great  value  to  us  of  this  Navy 
over  many  years  of  our  history. 

Students  of  our  foreign  relations  have  understood  clearly  that 
the  British  Navy,  as  the  Instrument  of  a  friendly  British  Gov- 
ernment, has  made  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  dogma  of  otnr  foreign  policy  It  Is  a  half  century 
since  the  controversy  over  Venezuela,  and  in  that  we  were  more 
aggressive  than  the  British.  Students  of  foreign  affairs  have  also 
understood  clearly  that,  so  long  as  the  British  Navy  was  Intact,  the 
Atlantic  was  for  us  a  relatively  secure  area  Looking  toward  the 
Atlantic.  Isolationists  and  International  cooperatlonists  could  Join 
in  the  early  twenties  under  Mr.  Borah's  leadership  In  insisting 
upon  naval  disarmament.  Students  of  foreign  affairs  also  have 
understood  clearly  that  so  long  as  the  British  Navy  was  intact  there 
was  restraint  upon  disorder  In  vast  stretches  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  trade  routes  vital  to  our  economy  were  protected. 

All  of  that  was  well  known  to  students  of  foreign  relations,  and 
was  frequently  discussed,  but  it  made  little  impression  upon  the 
national  consciousness.  It  was  one  of  those  familiar  things  of 
which  men  can  remain  unaware  precisely  t>ecause  of  familiarity. 
Our  old-time  IsolaUonlsts.  for  example,  never  admitted  the  fact 
Into  their  minds.  They  were,  therefore,  able  to  be  violently  anti- 
Britlsh  at  the  same  time  that.  In  general,  they  stood  for  disarma- 
ment They  were  able  to  hate  a  nation  which  was  a  bulwark  of 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  preferred  to  live,  while  doing  noth- 
ing to  provide  substitute  protection  for  the  United  States  If  the 
British  Empire  and  the  British  Navy  disappeared  from  a  world  In 
Which  international  order  had  not  been  secured. 

So  Indifferent  to  the  facts  was  the  American  public  mind,  so 
susceptible  was  the  American  mind  to  the  arguments  of  the  old- 
time  laoUtlonlsts,  that  public  men  who  knew  better  were  forced 
Into  eUenoe.  It  waa  not  tbat  they  were  cowardly  before  the  PJJbHc 
attitude  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  old-time  isolationists.  They 
Simply  recognlaed.  first,  the  futility  of  a  campaign  in  the  opposite 
direcuon:  and.  second,  the  danger  that  such  a  campaign  would  do 
mere  harm  than  good. 

Tt>  understand  this,  one  has  only  to  stop  long  enough  to  tninK 
that  it  would  have  l>een  politically  Impossible  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
kave  made  the  speech  last  September  that  he  made  last  week,  when 
im  «Ued  for  a  billion-dollar  emergency  arms  program.  Intelligent 
men  knew  last  September — they  knew  long  before  last  September — 


that  our  future  would  be  secure  were  Britain  and  France  to  be 
secure  against  Germany,  and  our  future  would  not  be  secure  were 
Britain  and  France  to  fall  But  a  hard  campaign  of  education  was 
necessary  even  to  enact  such  legislation  as  would  preserve  enough 
of  the  ancient  principles  of  American  neutrality  to  permit  Britain 
and  France  to  buy  ."upplles  In  our  markets,  with  their  own  cash, 
and  to  move  the  supplies  from  our  shores  In  their  own  bottoms 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt,  last  September,  had  proposed  a  bllllon-doUar 
arms  program  to  protect  us  in  the  event  of  German  victory,  the  only 
result  would  have  been  the  riddling  of  his  program  by  the  Isolation- 
ists with  charges  that  he  sought  to  Intervene  in  the  war  on  the 
side  of  Britain  The  danger  that  we  see  now  was  apparent  in  Sep- 
tember. The  danger  of  a  knockout  blow  to  the  Allies  had  been 
written  10.000  times.  But  the  national  mind  remained  complacent 
and  the  Isolationists*  arguments  remained  potent  and  compelling 

Meantime,  our  military  and  naval  people  were  caught  In  the  same 

circumstances 

They  knew  that  all  the  measures  which  were  directed  to  an  organi- 
zation of  the  nations  of  the  world  for  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order  had  failed  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  military 
and  naval  people  had  earnestly  supported  these  measures  Most 
professional  soldiers  and  sailors  had  been  dubious  of  projects  for 
world  order.  In  any  event,  they  all  knew  that  failure  had  overtaken 
etich  measures.  And.  in  that  failure,  they  knew  the  importance  to 
the  security  of  this  country  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  British 
Navy  and  the  importance  of  guarding,  in  our  own  arms,  against  the 
danger  that  the  British  Empire  and  the  British  Navy  would  fall — a 
danger  which  had  been  advertised  to  the  world  in  successful  aggres- 
sions In  EXirope.  Asia,  and  Africa  But  their  voices  were  feeble  be- 
cause, like  the  intelligent  men  in  public  life,  they  had  «o  combat 
national  complacency  and  national  susceptibility  to  the  argument 
of  the  isolationists,  many  of  whom  were  as  firmly  opposed  to  arma- 
ments as  they  were  to  any  assumption  of  responsibility  for  world 
order. 

The  military  and  naval  people  also  thought,  of  course,  that  If  worse 
came  to  worse,  there  would  probably  be  time  They  knew  that,  all 
measures  for  International  law  and  order  having  failed,  the  defeat 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  destruction  or  surrender  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  would  place  us  In  danger.  But  most  of  them  apparently 
felt  that  defeat  could  not  come  so  quickly  and  so  completely  as  to 
make  danger  imminent.  They  underestimated  German  power  In 
that  respect 

We  needed  close  before  our  eyes  the  specter  of  destruction  or 
surrender  of  the  British  Navy  to  banish  national  complacency  and 
to  make  us  realize  the  hoUowness  of  the  old-time  isolationists' 
argument  that  "our  beys"  would  be  eternally  safe  so  long  as  we 
looked  across  neither  ocean  We  have  got  close  before  our  eyes 
now  this  specter  of  the  British  Navy  destroyed  or  surrendered. 
And  we  are  awake  Yesterday.  Mr  Mark  S  Watson.  In  the  first  of 
the  articles  he  will  write  from  Washington  on  our  problems  of 
defense  and  our  materials  of  defense,  showed  plainly  that  re<T)on- 
slble  men  in  Washington  are  alive  to  our  situation  And  the  news 
from  the  country  shows  that  the  people  are  becoming  alive  to  It. 

We  know  now  that,  should  the  British  Navy  be  destroyed  or  .'sur- 
rendered, protection  of  Canada.  Mexico,  and  South  America,  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  will  not  be  a  simple  matter  of  strong  words. 
We  know  that  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  not  be  the  con- 
cern solely  of  a  few  soldiers,  a  few  sailors,  and  a  few  airmen  We 
know  that  the  use  and  disposition  of  British  and  French  and  Dutch 
Islands,  within  easy  flying  distance  of  our  coasts,  will  not  be 
limited  in  interest  to  well-to-do  Americans  with  a  taste  for  exotic 
spots  as  places  of  holiday.  We  know  that  the  protection  of  our 
shores  and  approaches  and  of  the  lands  of  neighbors  for  whom  we 
have  assumed  responsibility  calls  for  stern,  hard  measures  of  de- 
fense, and  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  take  cur  own  time 

Washington  has  gone  to  work,  with  the  administration  supp^^irted 
by  the  spokesmen  of  the  opposition  But  it  must  be  said  over 
and  over  again  that  it  Is  not  enough  for  Washington  Itself  to  go  to 
work  Washington  must  unify  the  spirit  of  the  Nation.  Washing- 
ton must  lead  In  unifying  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  upon  which 
we  rest  for  the  swift  production  of  materials  of  defense — for  the 
doing  quickly  of  tasks  long  neglected.  Industry  and  labor  must  be 
marshaled  and  set  to  work  in  full  energy  Here  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal tasks  before  Mr  Roosevelt.  He  should  move  at  once  to  effect 
this  unity  and  to  release  this  energy 
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HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  20  ileffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


LETTER  FROM  BISHOP  JAMES  H.  RYAN 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  the  able  Bishop  of  Omaha  presents  a  scholarly  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United 


States  with  the  Vatican.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  RECOitD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  12,  1940] 
DimrcT  Diplomatic  BlELATioifs  Wrra  thx  Vatican  Advised— Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  or  Om.-.ha  Points  Ottt  Advantages  To  B«  Gainxd 
BT  RisuMPnoN  OP  Contact  Which  has  Bun  Susptnded  Sinci 
1867 
To  the  EorroB  or  the  New  York  Tnos:  ..  ^  ^».  * 

In  annual  assembly  recently  the  Methodist  Church  voted  that 
It  is  "unalterably  opposed"  to  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the  Vatican.  By  this  action 
It  Joined  the  Baptlsta  and  Lutherans,  who  had  disapproved  publicly 
the  sending  of  an  American  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See  These 
same  churches  even  criticized  the  appointment  of  Myron  Taylor, 
■ent  by  President  Koosevelt  as  his  personal  representative  to  the 
Pope  in  order  to  work  In  the  interests  of  world  peace  and  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  In  the  war-torn  oountrles  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  thoiight  is  expressed  by  these  churches  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Taylor  Is  but  a  first  step  In  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Vatican.  Should  such  relations  be  re- 
established. It  Is  feared  that  grave  Injtiry  will  be  done  the  principle 
of  separaUon  of  church  and  state.  Why  and  in  what  way  the 
tppolntment  of  an  American  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  would 
change  the  traditional  eccleslsstlcal  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  never  pointed  out.  It  ta  simply  asserted,  and  al- 
ways by  the  representative  of  some  Protestant  group.  No  one  else 
seems  to  have  any  such  misgivings. 

poLmcALLT  ncpoaTAirr 
Tbe  uuesUon  of  the  eventual  renimptlon  of  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican  is  an  important  one  from  an  exclusive  politi- 
cal standpoint      Cannot  It  be  discussed  solely  from  that  angle? 

With  the  election  of  Plus  XH  now  behind  us.  and  the  memory 
ctf  the  almost  universal  approbation  it  received  sUIl  fresh  In  the 
public  mind,  the  place  of  the  papacy  to  world  affairs  seems  to  stand 
out  in  bolder  relief  than  at  almost  any  other  epoch  of  Its  long 
existence  In  few  periods  of  history  have  the  Popes  exercised  a 
larger  influence — an  Interesting  phenomenon  when  one  recalls  the 
low  political  ebb  to  which  the  papacy  had  sunk  at  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when,  on  ail  sides,  reputable  sUtesmen  predicted 
Its  final  and  definitive  annihilation  within  their  own  llfetinie. 
But  from  Leo  Xin  to  Plus  XH  much  water  has  flowed  under  the 
bridge  of  international  politics.  Kingdoms  that  were  kingdoms  in 
the  days  of  Plus  IX  are  no  more,  and  empires  that  seemed  eternal 
then  have  coUapped  ,        ^  ,^»^,„ 

Political  liberalism  and  not  the  papacy  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  In  the  cataclysm  of  the  World  War.  On  lU  ruins  there 
have  risen  to  Uke  Its  place,  stich  extremes  as  communism  and 
fascism,  which,  despite  their  many  and  serious  differences,  meet 
on  the  common  ground  of  state  totalltartaiUsm. 

Instead  of  doing  battle  with  a  defunct  liberalism,  the  papacy  is 
now  in  deadlock  with  a  no  less  arrogant  succeseor  If  history  is 
any  guide  to  the  immediate  future,  state  absolutism  will  not  be 
any  more  successful  In  Its  efforts  to  humble  Rome  than  was  the 
dominant  political  Ideology-  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

BTT7DTIN0    OtTt   POSTTIOH 

All  of  which,  by  way  of  Introduction,  brings  the  thoughtful 
Student  of  International  affairs  face  to  face  with  a  m.o8t  unportant 
issue:  Where  should  the  United  SUtes  stand  in  relation  to  this 
force  whose  powers  of  rejuvenation  seem  only  to  be  equaled  by 
Its  world-wide  influence  and  authority?  What  must  we  nationals 
of  the  United  States,  think  of  this  international  entity,  the  papacy. 
upon  whose  spiritual  empire  the  sun  never  sets,  and  to  whose  au- 
thority almost  400.000.000  human  beings  owe  a  spiritual  all«^ia"« 
RS  deep  and  moving  as  that  which  they  profess  for  the  state  Itself 
of  which,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  citizens?  

Since  1867  the  Government  of  the  United  BUtes  has  Ignored 
cfHclally  the  very  existence  of  the  Vatican.  T^°Vg*'£o"^*^i°"f.  °'  *^* 
relit:lcii  power  of  the  Pope,  head  of  the  Catholic  C»l"I.c»^^«  ^^* 
chcien  to  remain  blind  to  the  political  power  of  the  Pope,  whols 
king.  But  U  It  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  recognize  the  papacy 
foTwhat  It  is.  despite  any  religious  feelings  to  ^he  contrary? 
Rather.  Is  It  not  the  function  of  political  realism  to  ca^'^Jf^f.^^ 
passionately  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  'lO  J^^^^J^f*^^ 
States  by  a  recognition  of  the  Vatican  as  a  state,  in  all  things  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign?  .,       , .  ^^t^,,anr\fn\ 

U  we  cannot  at  this  moment  answer  the  question  by  a  catagorlcsl 
yes  or  no.  we  can  examine,  in  a  «»clenttflc  spirit,  the  claims  for 
feccgniuon  of  the  Vatican,  discuss  them,  and  ^^c^yf  *  ^^^J  ^°1"^ 
of  action  It  would  be  best  for  our  country  to  follow  should  we  be 
eall^  u?on  to  come  to  a  decision.  That  our  Government  «nd  the 
Vat~«n  are  drawing,  almost  dally,  clos^  ^•^'^^^'•^"^"n,?^  l^ateS 
doubt.  Recent  acU  of  both  the  Holy  ^^^±}^,}^^)^^  ^fl^, 
spealc  louder  than  any  mere  protestations  of  K^od  wlU.  The  patent 
community  of  Interests  and  purpow  which  ^xlsU  points  to  an 
understanding  and  a  friendship  which  «n  orJy  be  climaxed  by  fuj 
and  8pont*nebu8  recoenitlon  on  the  part  of  both  <^»>""=»^ J*"^^^ 
Should  the  united  Slates  decide  to  send  ».Pf^*^5"^,/Sf'^?f!^°! 
to  the  Holy  See.  what  are  the  rea«ns  which  would  impel  such  a 

momentous  decision? 

IMPOSING    EEPSESDrTATIOW 

In  the  nrst  place,  it  must  be  recaUed  thAt  '^*  ^»"5f^  '^  i,"  JJ? 
sense  of  th'  word  an  orphan  cliUd  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


Both  quallUtlvely  and  quantitatively  the  foreign  rfP'^"^*"^"  ** 
the  Vatican  Is  little  short  of  Imposing.  According  to  the  Annuarlo 
Pontiflclo.  the  official  yearbook  of  the  Holy  See.  36  nations  maintain 
either  permanent  embassies  or  legations  in  Rome.  ,Amoi^^ 
large  number  we  And  such  important  countries  as  England.  JT^f**. 
Germany.  Italy.  Poland,  and  Belgium.  Russia,  it  may  be  noted.  U 
not  represented  for  reasons  known  to  all.         „  .^    .  -^.._  ,.  »v,_ 

Of  very  special  slgniflcance  to  us  in  the  United  States  is  the 
South  American  roster,  which  includes  such  Important  powers  as 
Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia,  and  Veneauela.  To  one  toter^ 
es^  m  the  political  and  social  welfare  of  the  peoples  at  thla 
hemisphere  it  is  of  large  moment  that  the  South  „»nd  Oentral 
American  countries  almost  universally  recognize  the  Vatican  sute 
and  maintain  with  It  the  closest  po«dble  diplomatic  relations.  Any- 
one who  has  traveled  in  South  America  and  has  felt  the  temper  oi 
that  people  knows  that,  by  faith  and  tradlUon.  they  are  prepon- 
derantly Roman  Catholic,  no  matter  what  political  party  may 
happen  to  be  in  power.  In  truth,  the  heads  of  states  axe  the  nrst 
to  recognize  this  fact  of  national  existence  and  meet  it  In  the  onif 
way  It  can  be  met.  _„«,— 

The  path  of  Pan  Americanism  Is  not  strewn  with  roses,  as  every- 
one connected  with  the  movement  knows.  Solidarity  t>etween  tha 
peoples  of  the  two  continents  depends  more  on  the  recognition  oi 
basic  principles  In  the  fields  of  social  ideals  and  of  ethics  than  on 
an  acceptance  of  similar  commercial  or  poUtlcal  doctrines.  The 
surest,  safest,  and  most  realistic  approach  to  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  the  Americas  is  along  the  road  of  morality  and 
religion.  In  that  large  task  the  represenUtlves  of  the  Vatican  In 
South  America  could  play  a  reaUy  constructive  role,  were  they  In- 
structed from  Rome  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  forc«  advocatl^ 
Pan  Americanism,  the  leadership  In  which  has  always  been  held  by 
the  United  States.  

SXUTSH    RELATIONBHlPS 

The  diplomatic  history  of  modern  Europe  presents  few.  If  •ny, 
examples  of  completely  unse'Jsh  reUtionships  between  naUona. 
When  nations  act  they  proceec  on  the  weU-known  lines  of  quid  pro 
quo  It  U  patently  absurd  to  assume  that  Germany.  France,  and 
England  now  recognize  the  VaUcan  state  for  any  high  moUyes  o* 
Chrtstian  charity.    If  they  give  scMnethlng.  they  expect  something  to 

return. 

Nor  is  It  difficult  to  Imagine  what  the  hard-headed  diplomatists 
of  the  major  European  powers  expect  from  the  presence  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Peter.  They  see  clearly  that  the  Vatican,  as  a  world- 
wide moral  power,  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  they  proceed  so  to 
act  on  an  assumption  whose  practical  truth  has  been  provedUmes 
without  number.  English  or  German  recognlUon  of  the  Pope  as 
head  of  the  Vatican  state  no  more  entails  national  acceptance  of 
the  Catholic  religion  than  does  recognition  of  the  Shah  of  Iran 
involve  acceptance  of  the  religious  clahns  of  Mohammedanism. 

It  seems  difficult  tar  many  American  Protestants  to  apprectota 
the  distinction  t>etwe«n  political  and  religious  recognitlon^That 
the  distinction  exists,  and  possesses  validity,  is  apparent  from  tha 
acts  of  the  great  European  Protestant  powers  who  recognise  the 
Vatican  but  do  not  accept  the  Catholic  Church:  to  fact,  ax« 
legally  and  constitutionally  committed  to  other  churches. 

WORTH-WHILE  KPFORT 

It  may  be  difficult  to  get  all  the  American  people  to  reach  tb« 
same  soundly  logical  and  practical  conclusion.  The  effort,  how- 
ever should  be  made  to  the  higher  and  lasting  toterests  of  the 
Republic  and.  may  we  add.  at  no  time  more  than  at  this  hour  ot 
the  worlds  history,  where  understanding  among  the  forces  mold- 
ing public  opinion  is  of  paramovmt  importance  if  clvUlzatlon  Itself 
Ifi  not  to  collapse  under  the  action  of  subversive  phlloeophlea 
which  seem  bent  on  its  complete  detructlon. 

The  Vatican  has  been  called  the  "llstentog  post  of  Europs. 
Certainly  there  is  no  other  chancelry  where  such  correct  tofar- 
matlon  concerning  world  affairs  and  toterests  is  to  be  found. 
When  one  recalls  the  far-flung  outposts  of  the  Roman  Church, 
coupled  with  Its  highly  centralized  organization.  In  the  toter^ 
of  which  thousands  of  well-trained,  official  and  unofficial,  diplo- 
mats are  constanUy  reporUng  on  even  the  slightest  changes  to 
DUbllc  opinion  in  their  respective  territories,  it  «»n  r<««lUy  ba 
erasped  why  the  toformatlon  to  the  possession  of  the  Holy  See  U 
of  a  hlKh  acciiracy  no  less  than  of  inestimable  value  to  anyone  able 
to  tap  its  resources  This,  of  course,  can  only  be  done  by  the 
powers  who  are  to  daily  conUct  with  the  Papal  Secretariat  of  SUta. 

AnTHOaiTATTVia-T   IKTORMED 

Writing  recently  In  the  New  York  Times  magazine.  CamlUe  M. 
Clanfarra  summed  up  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  keen 
otoS^  of  international  evenUi.  "Without  the  slightest  doubt  the 
Vatican  is  the  best-Informed  power  In  the  world.  Information,  boto 
Dolltlcal  and  ecclesiastical,  pours  Into  lU  various  offices  throu^ 
gigantic   machinery    that   extends   to   ttie   farthest   comers   (A   the 

Constant! ne  Brown,  one  of  the  best- Informed  writers  on  toter- 
national  affairs,  published  In  his  column  to  the  Waahlngton  Bve- 
ntoe  Star  an  appraisal  of  the  work  of  Myron  Taylor  in  which  he  tayi 
that  Taylor  'is  doing  a  remarkably  fine  Job."  He  conttoues:  "The 
Vatican  has  proved  so  far  the  best  and  most  reliable  source  for  tha 
American  Government,  and  Amtwisaador  Taylor  Is  a  perfect  reporter. 
The  Vatican's  Intelligence  service  Is  the  best  In  the  world.  The 
'intelligeuee  officers'  are  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  who  are  In 
touch  in  every  country  of  the  world  wltli  people  of  all  social  strata." 

All  of  which  points  a  moral  which  only  the  wlllfuUy  stupid  would 
be  likely  to  misunderstand.     WhUe  it  is  true  that  friendly  powera 
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can  b«  counted  on  to  keep  us  Informed  up  to  a  point  of  what  the 
Vatican  thinks  and  knows,  yet  in  the  game  of  international  politics 
full  trust  cannot  be  placed  even  In  our  friends.  The  only  sure  way 
to  obtain  access  to  the  Vatican  Is  to  be  represented  there,  to  have 
built  up  with  the  spokesmen  of  the  Holy  See  a  degree  of  confidence 
and  Intimacy  which  comes  largely  from  personal  contact,  under- 
standinc.  and  appreciation  of  each  other's  policies  and  motivations. 

The  Papacy  Is  fundamentally  a  spiritual,  not  a  political  power. 
But  so  widespread  and  all  inclusive  is  the  realm  of  the  spirit  that  It 
Is  dlfBcult  to  seCTPgate  It  from  the  political  and  to  sny  that  one 
thing  is  exclusively  spiritual,  the  other  exclusively  political.  Even  if 
we  were  able  theoretically  to  do  so.  there  should  always  remain  open 
for  delimitation  a  no-man's  land  to  which  both  sides  would  lay  claim 
and  in  which  both  would  endeavor  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  and  to 
make  their  Influence  felt. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  there  been  keener  rivalry  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  political  for  the  possession  of  men's  souls.  The 
totalitarian  states  are  frankly  exclusivlst  in  their  claims  to  com- 
plete domination  cf  men's  minds,  wills,  and  bodies  The  demo- 
cratic regimes,  on  the  other  hand,  respect  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  citizen,  and  In  this  action  are  backed  up.  philosophi- 
cally and  religiously,  by  the  churches,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  and  particularly  by  the  latter,  whose  basic  creed  is 
respect  for  the  Individual  soul  and  its  rights. 

The  conflict  has  now  entered  Its  final  stages  and  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  great  battles  in  the  history  of  human  freedom. 
The  Nazi  and  Fascist  ideologies,  with  their  increasing  emphasis  on 
racism,  have  thrown  down  the  gaimtlet  to  Catholicism,  which, 
because  of  Its  belief  in  the  oneness  of  mankind,  cannot  capitulate 
to  the  new  theories  without  sacrificing  a  fundamental  tenet  of  a 
creed  which  is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself. 

The  democracies  and  the  Catholic  Chuch  are  one  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  totalitarian  philosophies,  a  fact  made  clear  by  statements 
of  the  late  Pope.  Plus  XI.  and  proclaimed  as  the  policy  of  the 
newly  elected  Plus  XII  in  the  first  encyclical  he  addressed  to  the 
worid.  On  whose  standards  victory,  In  this  contest,  shall  perch 
ultimately,  no  man  knows.  But  one  thing  which  every  follower 
of  realistic  poll-lcs  must  admit  is  that  it  would  be,  to  put  It 
mildly,  foolhardy  for  a  democratic  state,  whose  very  existence  is 
Involved  In  the  outcome  of  the  struggle,  to  neglect  to  make 
friends  with  that  religious  power  whose  assistance  is  certain  to 
be  of  such  inestimable  value. 

StmiA-NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

The  moral  leadership  of  the  papacy  is  not  bound  up  with 
nationalistic  policies  or  considerations.  Essentially.  It  is  supra- 
national. It.  therefore,  places  the  Pope  In  a  position  to  regard  the 
problems  of  peace  and  war.  of  national  and  individual  welfare, 
divorced  from  the  narrowness  of  nationalistic  attitudes  and  ambi- 
tions For  that  reason  he  is  able  to  assume,  and  actually  does 
assume  as  occasion  requires,  an  International  leadership  acceptable 
to  all  nations  of  good  will. 

More  and  more  are  men  beginning  to  see  that  the  materialism  of 
the  last  century  is.  as  a  working  political  doctrine,  extinct  as  the 
dodo  In  Its  place  we  must  find  an  acceptable  teaching  which, 
taking  due  cognizance  of  spiritual  and  moral  values,  will  save  m8n- 
kind  from  the  loss  of  political  liberty  not  only  but  from  the  loss 
of  religious  freedom  as  well. 

While  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  the  Pope  as  an  inter- 
national teacher  of  morality — and  In  that  function  lies  the  real 
explanation  of  his  world-wide  Influence — nevertheless,  we  cannot 
fail  to  mention,  in  any  sound  estimate  of  his  position,  that  he  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  temporal  ruler — an  independent  sovereign  with 
Juridical  powers  as  valid  as  those  of  the  ruler  of  even  the  greatest 
empire.  Sovereignty  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  state  over 
which  one  ru'es  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Vatican  City  is  the 
tiniest  of  modem  states,  it  is  always  a  state,  and  its  ruler,  the  Pope. 
Is  a  temporal  king  recognized  by  international  law.  possessing  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  sovereign  To  recognize  him  for  what 
he  is  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  gesture  of  International  courtesy 
quite  in  line  with  the  practices  of  civilized  peoples. 

Should  recognition  be  given  to  the  Pope  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  substantial  benefits  from  the  act  would  flow 
In  the  direction  of  this  Government,  not  In  that  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  Pope,  and  the  church  over  which  he  rules,  would  gain  pres- 
tige, but  little  else.  The  religious  situation  in  this  country  is 
almost  Ideal,  as  far  as  freedom  of  action  gees  and  respect  for  its 
ministers  and  teachings.     The  Pope  could  scarcely  ask  for  more. 

1CT7CH    TO   EX   GAINED 

There  can  l>e  little  controversy  over  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Government  stands  to  win  much  and  lose  nothing  by  recog- 
nition of  the  Vatican  State.  That  is  the  reasoned  Judgment  of 
almost  every  man  connected  with  our  Diplomatic  Service,  as  it  Is  of 
students  of  International  affairs,  whose  views  stem  from  personal 
experience  or  the  close  study  of  political  movements  during  the 
last  century. 

To  this  writer  the  problem  of  Vatican  recognition,  to  which  he 
Is  favorable  and  which  he  has  tried  to  approach  from  a  broad 
political  and  not  from  the  religious  angle  at  all.  seems  at  bottom 
one  of  educaUon  of  the  American  people.  Until  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people  are  able  to  divest  themselves  of  religious  pre- 
occupations and  view  this  most  interesting  problem  of  national 
and  international  conduct  In  the  only  light  in  which  it  shotild  be 
Tlewed.  there  Is  small  prospect  of  the  Government  doing  anything 
positive. 


That  enlightened  Protestants.  Jews,  and  Catholics  would  welcome 
a  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
United  Sutes  does  not  seem  open  to  serious  debate,  and  I  assert 
this  despite  the  recent  pronouncement  of  certain  Protestant  grcups. 
All  men,  of  course,  are  not  enlightened  and  will  not  become  so 
until  they  are  prepared  to  discuss  such  grave  international  p-ob- 
lems  as  this  from  the  standpoint  of  value  and  advantage  to  the 
United  States  with  little  or  no  mixture  of  feeling  and  prejudice  to 
distort  the  conclusion  at  which  they  may  arrive 

The  Most  Reverend  jA.vrs  H    Rtan. 

Biafiop  o/  Oinaha, 

Omaha,  Nebr  ,  May  6,  1940. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
M(mday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   NEW  YORK   DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  on 
national  defense  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
under  date  of  May  20.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Dally  News  of  May  20.  19401 

Defense.    1933   to    1940 

where  the  monet  went 

The  President  has  asked  for  almost  tl .200.000.000  extra  defense 
spending  as  fast  as  we  can  efl3ciently  spend  It 

His  fKJlltlcal  enemies  have  begun  to  object,  as  loudly  as  they  have 
the  nerve  to.  that  the  New  Deal  ha.s  spent  almost  six  and  one-half 
billions  on  national  defense  in  7  years,  and  that  the  Nation  has  next 
to  nothing  to  ghow  for  all  this  outlay  of  money. 

It  isn't  really  as  bad  as  all  that  And  it  seems  to  us  that  people 
who  try  to  alarm  the  general  public  by  painting  the  national-de- 
fense picture  darker  than  it  is  in  reality  do  the  general  public  a 
distinct  disservice 

Here  are  some  figures,  gathered  by  the  United  Press,  on  otir  na- 
tional defense  as  it  was  in  1933.  and  as  it  is  now: 
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I  This  flj^uro  believed  slightly  in  error;  our  best  infonnatioo  is  that  correct  figure  ia 

227.(»M>. 
>  Virtually  none. 

It  Is  further  pointed  out  that,  while  the  net  warship  Increase 
In  7  years  has  been  only  19  vessels,  the  Roosevelt  administration 
has  actually  built  130  warships.  The  btdk  of  this  construction  haa 
replaced  vessels  that  became  obsolete  under  the  anti-Navy  policy 
of  the  Coolidge  and  Hoover  administrations. 

The  fact  is  that  our  Army,  such  as  it  Is,  Is  In  fair  shape,  though 
It  needs  the  thoroughgoing  expansion  and  modernization  that 
the  President  now  proposes  to  give  it.  The  fact  further  is  that 
our  Navy  is  in  better  shape,  and  is  bigger  and  more  powerful,  than 
It  ever  was  before  In  our  whole  history. 
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Against  American  Intervention  in  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  20  ( legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  24) .  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESB  BY  SENATOR  CAPPER 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  address  ex- 
pressing my  opposlUon  to  intervention  In  the  European  war. 
deUvered  by  me  on  May  17.  1940,  over  the  NaUonal  Broad- 
casting System  from  Washington.  D.  C.  in  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  American  CoaUUon  of  Patriotic  Societies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Friends  In  the  radio  audience.  President  Roosevelt's  Impressive 
appeal  to  Congress  for  appropriations  for  60.000  military  and  naval 
planes  and  for  everything  needed  for  national  defense.  wlU  have 
my  support.     I  am  for  national  unity  in  time  of  crisis. 

But  I  am  against  any  program  which  proposes  to  make  the  unltea 
States  an  actual  participant  in  Europe's  wars. 

The  President  Is  right  when  he  says  our  defense  must  be  Invulner- 
able In  the  Ught  of  recent  developments  we  need  a  great  air 
force  a  strong  navy,  and  a  highly  trained  army  for  otu  own  pro- 
tection to  make  sure  that  no  power  on  earth  shall  attack  us  or 
challenge  our  safety.  But  I  shaU  continue  to  oppose  any  move  to 
send  our  fighting  forces  across  the  seas.  ^ 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  bUllon  dollars  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  t)e  spent  effectively  for  the  national  security,  free  from 
"pork  barrel"  methods. 

We  must  be  on  guard  against  the  increasing  propaganda  for  our 
active  participation  In  the  European  conflict.  We  should  stand 
against  the  numerous  demands  for  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act. 

Now.  in  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  am  opposed 
to  United  States  intervention  In  the  latest  European  war. 

In  the  firot  place.  I  say  without  equivocation  or  evasion  or  any 
mental  reservation — and  I  maintain  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this 
basic  fact :  This  European  war  Is  not  our  war. 

And  don't  let  anyone,  by  working  on  your  sympathies  or  on  your 
credulity,  tell  you  otherwise. 

In  the  second  place,  no  nation,  no  head  of  a  nation.  Is  Justified  In 
plunging  into  a  war  that  Is  not  tte  own  war,  unless  and  until  It  Is 
clearly  evident  its  own  naUonal  self-interest  absolutely  demands  it. 

I  hold  that  this  war  In  Europe  is  not  our  war.  I  hold  also  that 
our  own  national  aelf-lnterest  does  not  demand  that  we  make  It 
our  war 

I  am  oppoeed  to  our  participation  in  this  European  war.  this 
foreign  war  that  Is  not  our  war.  ^      „     .        , 

As  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  representing  the  State  of 
Kansas— and  1  waa  war  Governor  of  Kansas  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  when  we  entered  Another  European  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  to  fight  the  war  that  was  to  end  wars— I  say  I  prom- 
ised the  people  of  Kansas  when  first  elected  to  the  Senate  21  years 
ago  that  I  never  would  vote  to  send  an  American  boy  overseas  to 
fteht  in  a  foreign  war.     I  Intend  to  keep  that  promise^ 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  for  any  other  State  In  the  Union.  But  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  my  native  State 
of  Kansas  when  I  take  this  stand  against  IntervenUon  in  another 

I  am'gUdTo^y  there  la  no  poUtlcal  partisanship  In  this  country 
so  far  as  the  European  war  Is  concerned. 
I  myself  am  a  lifelong  Republican  from  the  Republican  State  of 

Kansas.  ».  

My  good  friend.  Senator  Banim  Cnaxcp  Clawc.  who  appears 
on  this  same  program  tonight,  espousing  the  same  cause  that  I 
espouse,    is    a    lifelong   Democrat   from    the    Democratic    State    of 

^Clssourl 

Neither  Bnofrrr  Cuuut  nor  myself  are  or  ever  have  been  peace- 
•t-any-prlce  pacifists  BwfKrrr  Cla«k  ■«7«»  overseas  In  the 
A  B  F.  in  thiprevlous  world  war:  be  wu  the  first  national  com- 
mando- of  the  American  Legion.  He  .bared  In  the  glorious  e^- 
SSiasm  for  tho«  high  ld«als  that  «»t  u.  afire  »  7""  ^^  He 
shared  In  the  bitter  dUUluaionment  that  followed  the  P^<^  ot 
Ve^mes-the  peace  that  was  not  a  peace:  the  same  k  nd  of  so- 
^ed  peace  th^wUl  follow  thU  war:  the  «ime  so-called  peace 
ttatls  rmt  peace,  which  has  followed  every  European  war  for  thou- 
Sds  of  yeiST   Peace  In  Europe  is  normally  a  period  of  preparation 

'"aS*  JTsI^tor  BBntrrr  Cl*mc  at  Missouri.  Democrat,  and 
m^S,  ^a^"  SpuWl«!n!^and  ourselves  united  In  opposition  to 
United  States  participation  In  this  war. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  President  Rooaevelt  s  Program  so  long 
as  he  says  America  must  stay  out  of  tbls  war.  I  hope  he  will  go 
tbe  Mittie  way  and  say.  with  ma.  ttoat  It  U  not  our  war. 


I  will  vote  for  any  reasonable  appropriation  for  national  defense. 
In  the  present  disturl>ed  state  of  the  world  only  the  strong  natlrav— 
the  nation  prepared  to  defend  itself  suooeBsfully— can  be  asmired  of 

retaining  Its  freedom. 

8j  I  am  for  whatever  the  President  says  la  necessary  to  protect 
us  against  any  possible  attack.  

The  Important  thing  for  us  to  do.  In  addition  to  preparing  ui 
adequate  national  defense,  is  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground. 
There  is  no  need  for  hysteria.  There  is  need  for  hard-beaded 
thinking.  ,    ^    _^ 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  be  swept  off  our  feet  by  emotional  sbout- 
ings  and  mouthlngs — not  the  time  to  rush  into  action,  head  down 
and  eyes  closed.  Just  because  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  tbe  grip  of 
war  madness. 

History  has  lessons  for  us,  if  we  are  wlUing  to  study  and  able  to 
learn  from  the  pages  of  history.  

We  can  learn  from  the  history  of  Europe,  and  profit  by  tbe  expe- 
rience of  other  nations  and  other  peoples  over  the  centuries,  or  we 
can  choose  to  learn  by  experience — ^maybe.  We  tried  the  experience 
route  in  1917.  I  hope  we  learned  something  from  that  experience. 
What  we  do  In  the  next  few  months  will  tell. 

What  Is  the  history  of  Europe? 

For  2.000  years  of  recorded  history  Europe  has  warred  and  warred 
and  warred.  The  tide  of  conquest  has  swept  over  the  lowlands 
time  and  again  through  the  cycle  of  years. 

Caesar  marched  his  legions  to  Gallic  and  BrltUh  conquests  and 
encountered  the  Belgians  on  the  way. 
I  The  Roman  Empire  stretched  over  most  of  Europe;  for  centuries 
the  then  known  world  had  the  enforced  peace  of  the  Pax  Romana. 
The  barbarians  sacked  Rome.  Then  came  the  Dark  Ages.  Spain 
rose  and  fell;  the  British  swept  the  Spanish  Armada  from  the  seas. 
I  Prance  became  the  dominant  power  of  Europe,  after  drlvlna  tbe 
English  back  to  their  Island  Then  the  Iron  Duke  and  Nelson 
ended  Napoleon's  march  to  European  domination.  Since  that  time 
England  has  malntelned  supremacy  In  Europe  through  Judicious 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power. 

Today  the  European  problem  Is  not  Napoleon,  but  Hitler,  backed 
by  Stalin,  by  Mussolini,  with  Japan  In  the  oriental  background. 

How  this  war  will  result  I  do  not  say.  We  must  admit  Nazi  air 
superiority  has  been  most  effective.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
the  EWlft  expansion  of  air  forces  and  the  Injection  of  parachute 
troops  m  this  European  war  has  introduced  a  new  and  highly  Im- 
portant factor  in  warfare — a  most  Important  factor  in  Germany's 
Bucce.sses  to  date.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  must  strengthen  our 
own  air  forces,  give  the  air  force  the  Important  place  it  requires  in 
our  own  national -defense  program. 

But  the  day-by-day  developments  right  now  do  not  necessarily 
chart  the  course  of  the  war.  Germany,  prepared,  trained,  with 
everything  sacrificed  for  this  sujjreme  effort,  was  bound  to  be  win- 
ning at  this  stage  of  the  war.  But  there  is  not  yet  an  assurance 
that  Hitler  will  win  the  last  battle — the  battle  that  counts  in  every 

war. 

Europe  has  t>een  fighting  these  wars  over  boundaries;  these  con- 
tests for  supremacy,  for  thousands  of  years,  and  will  continue  to 

do  so. 

No  matter  how  high  our  Ideals,  how  fervent  our  enthusiasm;  no 

matter  how  earnestly  we  try.  nor  how  much  we  sacrifice  in  money 

I    and   men,   we   in   the  Western   Hemisphere  cannot  bring  peace   to 

Europe.  ^       ....  .       - 

The  American  colonists.  150  years  ago,  won  for  the  people  of 

the  United  States  the  right  to  stey  out  of  Europe's  wars.     For  125 

years  we  exercised  that  right  and  did  stay  out  of  Europe's  wars. 
Under  the  same  kind  of  appeals  and  urglngs  that  now  are  being 

made,  we  abandoned  that  policy  In  1917.  and  won  that  war  for 

Britain  and  France. 

We  can  dr)  that  again,  at  this  time.  If  we  decide  that  is  tbe 
thing  to  do,  we  will  do  it. 

But  we  sliould  be  realistic  alxiut  the  matter.     We  should  face 

the  facts. 

If  we  go  to  Europe  again,  to  uphold  the  Allies,  we  will  be  com- 
mitted almost  irretrievably  to  this  line  of  foreign  policy. 

Every  time  British  supremacy  Is  threatened  we  go  to  her  aid. 
We  start  by  expressing  s>'mpathy.  Then  we  donounce  her  enemies, 
we  send  war  supplies,  at  first  for  cash.  Then  we  advance  credit. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  make  loans.  We  do  all  things,  short,  of  war, 
to  help  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  After  that  the  final  step  is  in- 
evitable— we  go  to  war. 

The  situation  today  Is  Just  this:  Sentiment  in  thia  country  baa 
grown  steadily  stronger  for  the  Allies.  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  tbe  democracies  of 
Europe,  and  my  own  feeling  Is  strong  that  way. 

But  that  sympathy  for  the  Allies  does  not  Justify  us  in  taking  on 
their  war.  I  bcUeve  that  Is  the  way  the  great  majority  of  tbe  peo- 
ple of  this  country  feel  today. 

Belort  we  do  take  on  their  war.  before  we  take  the  meawire* 
abort  of  war.  that  Inevitably  wlU  be  steps  that  take  us  Into  tbe  war. 
we  should  face  squarely  what  some  of  the  effects  of  going  to  war 
will  be. 

In  tbe  first  place,  when  we  go  to  war  we  will  go  100  percent. 

The  first  step  inside  this  country,  when  we  go  to  war  to  save 
democracy,  will  be  to  abolish  democracy. 

Just  what  good  the  United  States,  and  In  tbe  long  run  tbe  world. 
wovdd  get  out  of  United  States  Intervention  Is  more  or  leas  doubt- 
ful. But  here  are  some  of  the  things  1  know,  and  you  luaow,  tbe 
United  States  would  get : 

1.  We  would  get  a  dictatorship. 
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2    We  would  get  a  further  Increase  In  the  national  debt  of  scores 

°'3'"''^Tl<£.  0?"^!  would  run  into  the  mimoni^-property  losses 

would  run  Into  billions. 

4  After  the  war  we  would  get  a  depression  worse  than  this  one. 
and  very  probably  a  continuation  of  the  dictatorship  and  then  some 
more  European  wars.  ^  ^         ^ 

I  say  we  ought  to  keep  these  things  In  mind  and  stay  out,  and 

stay  all  the  way  out.  ^  ^  ,         ..  _ 

I  pray  God  that  the  youth  of  America  may  be  saved  from  the 
horrors  of  war:  that  In  this  crisis  America  keeps  her  faith  In 
Ood.  faith  m  the  ultimate  trulmph  of  right,  faith  in  our  Ameri- 
can form  of  government,  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  o\ir  abUlty  to 
hold  what  we  have  In  trust  for  our  children  and  their  children. 

And  may  we  be  blessed  with  citizens,  and  with  leaders,  who  will 
appreciate  our  great  freedoms— freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
press  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  contract— and  who  wUl  not 
lightly  sacrlflce  these  In  the  heat  of  passion. 


Proposed  Participation  by  United  States  in  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 

STATEMENT  OP  BISHOP  JAMES  CANNON,  JR. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  newspaper  dispatch 
having  reference  to  the  letter  of  an  eminent  churchman. 
Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr..  urging  the  United  States  to 
Immediately  get  into  the  Eiu-opean  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SHOtn-D    ENT131     WAR,     BISHOP    CANNON     SATS 

Richmond.  May  20 —In  an  open  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  Bishop  James  Cannon.  Jr..  of  the  Methodist  Church,  today 
urged  Mr  Hull  to  use  his  "great  Influence  with  the  President  and 
Congress  to  declare  war  against  Hitler  and  his  fellow  monsters.' 

Asserting  that  defense  of  the  oppressed  and  of  human  rights 
was  something  both  necessary  and  Christian.  Bishop  Cannon  de- 
clared that  some  things  were  more  precious  than  peace  and  that 
there  could  be  no  "permanent  peace  unless  and  untU  Justice  and 
rtghteouanesa  prevail."  * 

"If  the  United  States  would  today  repeal  the  cowardly  neu- 
trality act  and  declare  war  against  Germany  because  of  the  de- 
struction of  our  rlghta  by  her  barbarous  submarine  warfare,  there 
would  Instantly  be  a  great  change  In  the  attitude  of  the  nations 
of  the  world."  he  said.  "Instead  of  fear  there  would  be  hope,  and 
I  believe  that  there  would  be  no  menace  that  the  sword-rattllng 
Munollnl  wo\Ud  enter  the  war." 


Land  of  Opportunity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  20  (legUlative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


ADDRESS   BY    DR.    MARSHALL   E.    DIMOCK    AT   NEW   CmZENS' 
DAY  CELEBRATION,  MIAMI.  FLA. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Marshall  E.  Dimock.  Second  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor,  at  the  New  Citizens'  Day  celebration, 
Miami.  Fla..  May  14.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

America,  land  of  opportunity!  You  don't  hear  It  in  songs  as 
often  as  you  do  "Home  of  the  brave"  and  "Land  of  the  free."  but 
you  bave  heard  it  in  people's  conversations  ever  since  the  first 


colonizing  ship  set  out  for  American  shores.  Recent  arrival  and 
old  settler  both  have  cherished  the  belief  that  America  Is  the  best 
opportunity  the  wortd  affords  And  it  Is.  And  I  am  fpnflderit  t 
Will  continue  to  be.  through  all  the  troubles  with  which  the  world  Is 

Opporttmitles  are  made  They  do  not  merely  exist.  America  has 
tjeen  made  by  people  who  would  not  take  "No"  for  an  answer:  by 
determined,  self-reliant  men  and  women.  True,  there  wm  lota  of 
good  land  and  most  of  the  resources  men  need  But  without  the 
courage  and  self-reliance  exhibited  by  our  forebears,  without  their 
boundless  energy  and  their  faith  In  the  future,  this  country  of  ours 
would  not  be  standing  as  It  Is  today  at  the  forefront  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world 

We  have  not  changed  in  these  respects.  We  are  today  a  virile, 
optimistic,  dauntless  people.  All  through  the  period  of  hard  tlmea 
In  which  the  worid  has  Veen  plunged,  the  great  bulk  of  the  American 
Nation  has  never  lost  that  Ingrained  conviction  that  America  can 
and  will  come  out  on  top  of  her  troubles. 

I  share  this  faith.  And  It  is  not  merely  the  blood  of  pioneers  in 
my  veins  that  makes  me  have  this  faith.  It  l5  a  rational,  honest 
convlcUon  that  Americans  possess  the  four  requisites  which  will 
see  them  through  any  trouble,  no  matter  how  great  or  how 
prolonged. 

What  are  the  tests?  Ask  them  of  yotirselves  and  teU  me  If  you 
don't  think  I'm  right.  To  remain  free  and  to  solve  lU  problems  as 
they  come  along,  the  Nation  must  first  have  a  citizenry  which  thinks 
for  Itself  and  thinks  common  problems  through  to  the  end;  next  it 
must  be  prejiared  to  make  changes  when  the  need  for  them  clearly 
appears-  third,  it  must  be  practical  In  carrying  out  these  changes: 
and.  finally,  it  must  be  drawn  together  by  ethical  values  which  bind 
us  strongly  together. 

Think  It  over,  and  when  you  have,  do  you  still  have  faith  In 
America,  though  she  be  virtually  alone  In  a  troubled  and  anxious 
world?    I  do.  and  so  do  you. 

As  a  student  of  government,  as  a  professor  of  political  science, 
perhaps  I  should  not  be  quite  so  optimistic,  so  dogmatic,  in  my 
beliefs.  The  voice  of  caution  calls  to  me  as  an  officeholder  from 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  statecraft's  long  past.  And  what  do 
I  hear'>  Why.  I  hear  the  political  philosophers  saying.  -Dont  you 
know  that  no  nation  stands  alone,  that  all  nations  are  caught  up 
In  the  sweep  of  wcrld  Ideas  in  the  onward  movement  of  forces  which 
are  stronger  than  any  one  nation'"  Am  I  too  sanguine?  Are  we  all 
too  optimistic?  America  cannot  escape,  says  this  voice  from  the 
past,  because  nations  must  share  and  share  alike.  World  ideas  and 
world  forces  will  prevail 

The  inexorability  of  world  ideas — suppose  we  call  it  that  And 
what  is  the  answer?  Fatalistic  resignation?  No;  that  Is  not  the 
American  spirit.     That  is  not  in  our  tradition. 

The  customary  way  to  reeard  the  phrase  "land  of  cpnortunlty" 
Is  to  think  of  this  country's  opportunities  for  the  individual  But 
I  want  to  broaden  this  view  somewhat  and  to  ask  you  to  think 
of  America's  opportimlty  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
For  at  this  time  in  the  world  s  history  there  is  nothing  more 
natural  or  more  Important  to  which  we  could  possibly  turn  our 
attention.  America's  opportunity  is  your  opportunity  and  mine, 
for  we  are  America.  Therefore,  when  we  talk  about  our  country's 
opportunity  we  are  also  talking  about  our  own.  for,  particularly 
at  a  time  like  this,  they  are  one. 

America's  opportunity  Is  to  be  a  stalwart  example  of  sanity  and 
true  democracy  in  a  world  which  sooner  or  later  must  find  Its 
way  back  to  civilized  modes  of  life  I  do  not  say  this  as  the 
citizen  of  a  Nation  which  feels  proud  and  superior.  I  do  not 
assume  that  the  peoples  In  belligerent  countries  have  gone  sud- 
denly mad  Not  by  any  means.  No  Invidious  comparison  la 
Intended.  What  I  am  trying  to  say.  rather.  Is  that  we  must  take 
stock  of  ourselves  If  we  are  to  safeguard  what  we  have  gained 
as  a  free  Nation  and  if  we  are  to  play  an  unostentatloiu  but 
nevertheless  dominant  role  In  leading  the  world  back  to  democracy 
and  htmianltarlanlsm. 

Yes:  let  us  take  stock  of  ourselves.  For  now  It  Is  a  race  between 
s  widespread  awareness  of  what  we  have  and  want  to  hold  on  to, 
and  the  onward  rush  of  world  cataclysms  which  have  the  force  of 
cyclones.  Puny  man!  How  weak  he  is  after  all.  Even  the  strong- 
est are  whiffed  away  by  microbes  and  fast  driving.  And  la  not 
the  Nation  simply  the  sum  total  of  Its  Individuals?  Why.  then, 
are  we  so  optimistic  about  this  America  of  ours? 

All  right,  let  me  explain  the  four  points  I  gave  you  Let  me 
explain  what  I  believe  and  what  I  think  you  believe. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  orderly  progress  Is  Impossible 
unless  our  citizens,  call  them  the  average  man  and  woman  If  you 
prefer,  are  capable  of  thinking  for  themselves  and  of  coming  out 
with  the  right  answers,  llie  right  answers,  you  say?  Why,  dic- 
tators believe  they  have  a  monopoly  on  the  right  answers  and 
they  see  to  it  that  everyone  thinks  as  they  do.  I  admit  all  this. 
bu»  I  still  stick  to  my  phrase,  the  right  answer."  The  right  an- 
swer Is  knowing  what  constitutes  the  best  Interest  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  and  as  a  long-range  proposition;  It  means  getting 
access  to  the  facts  regularly  and  reliably;  it  means  being  able  to 
think  logically;  it  means  being  able  to  exercise  a  sound  instinct 
concerning  rival  candidates,  picking  the  one  who  is  sincere  and 
able.  And  Americans  have  these  abilities  In  large  measure  We 
are  not  easily  fooled.  We  have  a  sound  Instinct.  And  education 
Is  universal. 

Trust  the  reasoning  power  of  the  common  man.  This  the  first 
ADd  foremost  conviction  In  the  afflrmAtlons  ol  a  true  Democr»t. 
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The  Judgment  of  the  average  man.  whoever  he  may  be.  is  often 
better  trusted  than  that  of  a  person  ten  times  as  wealthy  or 
twice  as  weU  educated.  There  Is  something  about  being  close  to 
Ample  life  and  its  problems,  close  to  the  soil,  and  free  to  think. 
that  makes  the  average  men  gol'  dam  near  right  In  most  cases. 

Now  for  the  second  point  I  made,  that  Americans,  Instead  of 
being  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  chancre,  are.  man  and  woman. 
prepared  for  It.  Yea;  prepared  for  It?  They  are  practically  born 
to  it.  Perhaps  the  greatest  change  that  has  taken  place  In  the 
thinking  of  our  people  during  the  last  10  years  Is  that  even  our 
so-called  captains  of  Industry  and  those  who  live  from  their  in- 
veetments.  who  In  the  past  have  been  inclined  to  the  greatest 
caution,  now.  In  most  cases  look  upon  social  change  as  scimething 
natural  and  normal,  like  the  movement  of  the  earth.  And  that 
Is  to  be  expected,  for  most  businessmen  are  rational  human 
beings.  Just  as  you  and  I.  They  can  see  that  when  problems  exist, 
something  must  be  done  about  them.  The  right  solution  mtist 
be  found  for  the  partlcxilar  dlfflculty.  That's  the  way  they  run 
their  own  affairs. 

So.  If  you  think  of  this  analysis  of  mine  as  putting  factors  on  the 
debit  and  credit  side,  this  factor.  America's  universal  preparedness 
to  accept  evolutionary  change,  must  be  added  as  a  weighty  factor 
to  the  credit  side. 

Americans,  being  a  practical,  hard-beaded  people — due  to  their 
long  history  of  hard  work — merely  Insist  that  reforms  shall  be  prac- 
tical. That  is  well.  That  is  Imperative.  The  surest  way  to  kill  a 
reform  which  Is  In  the  popular  Interest  is  to  be  impractical  about  it. 
When  that  happens,  even  its  proponents  eventually  get  fed  up  with 
tt.  But  we  au*  a  practical  people.  We  cooperate  without  difficulty; 
we  have  an  Inherent  sense  of  organization,  of  teamwork;  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  our  business  and  governmental  structures  we 
find  men  with  ideas.  Initiative,  and  leadership. 

At  this  point  I  would  emphaslae  another  conviction  of  a  true 
democrat :  He  is  convinced  that  aU  men,  in  varying  degrees,  possess 
helpful  ideas  and  tralU  of  leadership,  so  that  the  best  results  are 
secvued  by  democratic  cooperaUon  rather  than  by  exalting  the  few 
to  run  the  many. 

America's  strength  is  the  widespread  abUlty  of  her  people.  We 
■Imply  will  not  be  driven  about  like  sheep  or  stampeded  like  cattle. 
We  are  Independent.  We  are  self-reliant.  We  do  not  know  what 
It  means  Ut  be  deferential  to  class  or  position.  The  result:  We 
cooperate.  Fortunately  for  us.  obey  to  a  Uttle-heard  word  and 
cooperate  a  common  one. 

These  are  simple,  homely  things  I  am  talking  about.  A  citizenry 
which  is  able  to  think  for  Itself;  a  people  which  accepts  gradual 
Change  as  the  true  order  of  things;  a  naUon  which  Is  Intensely 
practical  In  all  that  tt  does.  Homely,  lacking  In  glamor,  all  of 
them.  And  yet.  do  you  know  a  combination  that  is  better  able  to 
keep  our  Nation  on  an  even  keel  and  heading  for  widespread  public 
benefits  of  a  lasting  character?  I  certainly  do  not.  And  because 
I  am  convinced  that  we  as  a  people  have  Intelligence,  reformism. 
and  practicalness  in  large  quantities,  imiversally  distributed.  I 
believe,  both  as  officeholder  and  student  of  statecraft,  that  America 
will  keep  her  promises  to  herself  and  to  the  world. 

But  there  was  a  fourth  point,  you  wUl  recall.  And  it  is  easily 
the  most  Important  of  all.  partlctilarly  at  this  time  In  our  history. 
I  spoke  earUer  of  a  race  between  populur  awareness  and  world 
forces.  We  mu.st  be  aware  of  many  factors  If  we  are  to  come 
through  our  present  troubles  Intact  and  at  the  same  time  help  a 
Tery  sick  and  exhausted  world  to  find  Itself.  But  at  no  point  do 
we  need  a  clearer  sense  of  awareness  than  In  realizing  now  that 
our  Ideals  as  a  people,  and  our  Ideals  more  than  anything  else,  are 
going  to  keep  us  on  our  traditional  democratic  path  and  away  from 
the  abyss  into  which  others  have  fallen.  • 

And  I  don't  mean  merely  war.  I  mean  that  we  must  understand. 
without  any  question  of  doubt.  Just  what  our  dominant  values  are. 
or  else  we  must  surely  capitulate  to  world  forces  which  govern- 
mental science  assumes  would  nwrnaUy  engulf  us.  And  despite 
our  glorlotis  traditions,  the  wtdeq)read  knowledge  and  synipathy 
we  have  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Bill  of 
RlghU,  despite  the  thoughts  of  our  greatest  thinkers  and  leaders-- 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  our  own  great  Presi- 
dent— I  fear  that  our  failure  sharply  to  enunciate  our  values  is 
the  weakest  point  to  our  armor.  All  haste  compatible  with  careful, 
critical  thought  mxist  be  made  if  this  deficiency  Is  to  be  corrected, 
■ach  of  us  can  help  by  asking.  "What  means  the  most  to  me  as  an 
American,  as  a  citizen  In  a  great  democracy?"  We  naturally  think 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  flag,  and  properly,  too;  but  they  are 
symbols,  instruments.  I  want  us  to  think  about  what  lies  bark  of 
them,  what  they  stand  for.  Well,  you  say.  patriotism,  valor,  oppor- 
tunity    Yes;  that  Is  all  true.    But  stlU  I  am  not  satUfied 

Back  of  aU  these,  as  the  very  innermost  essence  of  our  national 
spirit  is  a  belief  in  the  essential  nobUlty  and  perfectabUlty  of  every 
human  being.  A  democrat  believes  in  people,  likes  them,  wants  to 
l>e  no  better  and  no  worse  than  they  are.  feels  for  them,  laughs  at 
pretense  and  his  own  conceits,  resents  tojustlce.  sees  hidden  possi- 
bilities and  potentialities  in  his  fellows,  beUcvcs  no  legitimate  goal 
Justifies  the  warping  of  personaUty  or  the  deliberate  sacrifice  of  life. 
You  reply  that  this  is  a  high  goal  to  set  for  a  nation?  Yes;  but  It  is 
one  that  we  can  live  up  to  I  am  simply  saying  that  all  people  are 
worth  while;  that  mankind  Is  the  end  and  test  of  aU  our  institu- 
tions. That's  simple  enough.  I  think  we  believe  It.  AU  our  his- 
tory attests  the  vitality  of  this  central  belief. 


Man  the  instrument  of  state  policy?  We  could  never  adopt  that 
view  of  statecraft,  not  for  very  long.  Man  Is  the  end.  not  the  means. 
Men  are  not  pawns:  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  Any  government  is 
wicked  If  It  sacrifices  Its  people  for  national  ambition  or  falie  pride. 
And  the  second  affirmation  In  our  national  religion  is  that  man  la 
born  free,  and  free  he  must  remain.  Life  Is  precious,  glvt-n  by  Ood 
in  trust.  And  every  human  being  comes  Into  the  world  helpless, 
full  of  potentialities,  but  undeveloped.  Society  must  see  to  It  that 
all  its  young  lives  are  free,  free  to  develop,  to  grow,  and  to  become 
Strong.  Give  man  everj'thing  in  the  world  except  freedom  and  what 
does  it  profit  him?  At  first  he  may  think  himself  rich,  but  soon  he 
will  realize  that  he  Is  merely  a  well-provlded-for  prlsoa  inmate. 
Freedom.     Priceless  word.     Priceless  as  personality. 

Freedom  Is  such  a  gambit  Some  make  so  much  of  It:  others  seem 
only  to  get  Into  trouble.  But  with  our  shrewd  American  wit  we 
realize  that  nothing  worth  while  can  be  gained  without  the  element 
of  chance.  If  life  were  conditioned  and  controlled,  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  living 

The  third  word  In  our  national  affirmation  Is  equality.  Yes — 
equality.  It  makes  shudders  run  down  some  people's  spines,  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  It  should.  It  Is  so  precious  that  we  cannot 
allow  It  to  decline  in  our  standard  of  values.  Equality.  It  does 
not  mean,  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  meaning,  that  all  men  are 
actually  equal  In  every  respect.  That  Is  absurd.  But  It  does  mean 
that  all  men  are  entitled  to  equal  opportunities.  The  land  of 
opportunity — where  opportunities  exist  and  where  everyone  has  a 
fair  chance  to  compete  for  them.  That  comes  pretty  close  to 
describing  our  American  Idea  of  equality. 

Justice  is  a  synonym  for  equality.     Justice  is  a  term  we  do  not 
use  as  much  nowadays  as  people  once  did  In  times  past.     That  Is 
unfortunate.     It  Is  a   fine   big  word   which  covers  a  multitude  of 
experience  and  wisdom.     "Fair  enough."  you  hear  It  said;  "give  me 
a  break";   these  and  many  other  expressions  attest  the  American 
Insistence  upon  equality  of  treatment;  and  so  here  is  something  else 
to  underscore:   A  seiise  of  Justice,  among  people  generally,  la  Im- 
perative of  a  nation   is   to   remain  democratic   and   humanitarian. 
Now  I  come  to  the  fourth  and  final  value  which  belongs  to  our 
shrine    of    values.     This    one    is    fraternity.     Fraternity,    you    say? 
Aren't  you  thinking  of  the  French  Revolution?     Well,  perhaps  the 
French  talk  about  It  more  than  we  do.  but  we  have  certainly  prac- 
ticed it.     That  being   the  case,   perhaps  we  shoiUd   talk  about  It. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  of  those  points  at  which  we  would  do  well 
be    a     bit     more    explicit.    Fraternity.    Fraternity     is     a    feeling 
of  kinship — of  brotherly  love.     It  is  an  awareness  of  Identity  which 
binds  u.s  together.     We  are  a  fraternal  people.     Think  of  It!     We 
came  here  from  many  nations,  speaking  many  langtiages,  bringing 
diverse  customs  and  accomplishments  to  enrich  our  national  life, 
and  yet  we  Instantly  feel  that  we  are  all  brothers  beneath  the  skto. 
Why?     Well,   we   are   all    ordinary    human   beings,    with   the    same 
courage,  ambitions,  human  fraUtles,  and  belief  in  democracy.     More 
than  that,  we  are  all  opposed  to  social  designations  and  privileges 
which  would  tend  to  divide  us.     We  are  a  classless  people.     We  hate 
social  distinctions  worse  than  we  hate  any  other  form  of  inequality. 
EK3   you   realize   how   Important   this   is?     It    is   so    important,   I 
think,   that    it   constitutes   the   principal    difference    between   our 
democratic  society  and  that   of   the  Old  World.     Let  me  tmder- 
score   it:  A   true  democracy  will   not  tolerate  a  feeltog   of   social 
superiority  and  hence  takes  every  precaution  to  discourage  classes, 
ranks,  and  distinctions  of  any  kind.     Fraternity,  this  feeling  of 
being  as  good  as  anybody  else.  Is  one  of  the  chief  assets  on  which 
we  can  bank  to  the  future. 

Now,  how  does  all  this  add  up?  The  science  of  politics  tells  us 
that  nations  cannot  e.'scape  world  Ideas  and  world  forces  when 
they  become  so  widespread  and  totense  that  they  are  beyond  the 
resistance  of  individual  nations.  We  have  a  homely  American  ex- 
pression that  conveys  the  same  thought,  "We  must  all  stok  or 
swim  together."  The  assumption  is  that  all  of  us  are  In  the  water. 
Now.  this  proposition  cannot  be  Ignored.  There  Is  much  historical 
support  for  It  Furthermore,  successions  of  political  doctrine  have 
been  compared,  more  or  less  accurately.  I  believe,  to  the  swing  of 
a  pendulum.  First  It  goes  clear  over  to  conservatism,  then  back 
across  to  radicalism,  with  moderatlsm  to-betwecn.  The  Idea  <s 
that  one  extreme  begets  the  opposite.  Aristotle  set  forth  this 
theory  succtoctly;  there  Is  tyranny;  the  people  revolt  and  ovcr- 
I  throw  the  tyrant;  an  extreme  form  of  democracy  Is  then  set  up; 
'  but  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far;  extreme  democracy  Is  too 
I    chaotic  and  hence  the  pendulum  starts  swinging  again. 

Looking  at  the  world  today,  we   are  forced  to  admit  that  the 

i   pendulum  is  moving  away  from  the  democratic  middle  and  toward 

mtoorlty  rule.    WUl  America  eventuaUy  be  swept  along?     I  for  one 

do  not  think  so.     We   as  a  people   are   too  well  protected  by  our 

continental    position,    our    traditions,    our    demociatlc    men    and 

women  of  today.    Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  matotato  our  position 

wc  must  rely  upon  widespread  knowledge,  ablUty  to  adjust  to  new 

circumstances,  ability  to  be  practical  about  reforms,  and  clearly 

appreciated  standards  of  national  values  from  which  we  wlU  not 

swerve.     The  four  Ideals  we  have  been  dlscuasing  pretty  well  sum 

up  what  Is  bas.c  to  our  national  life  and  traditions — belief  to  every 

human  being,  his  value  and  perfectabUlty;  that  is  the  first,  and  It 

is  the  core  of  the  Christian  ethic;  then  foUow  freedom,  equality. 

and  fraternity.     We  do  believe  to  theae  values.     We  are   wllltog 

to  do  more  than  die  for  them;  we  are  prepared  to  live  for  them 

more  consciously,  more  vallently,  than  we  have  ever  done  before. 

If  we  do  that  our  optimism  will  be  well  founded. 
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The  Republican  Party  Is  on  the  March 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ADDRESS    BY     SENATOR     VANDENBERG     AT    THE     MICHIGAN 
REPUBLICAN  STATE  CONVENTION 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  on  Thursday  last  before  the  Repub- 
lican State  convention  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  on  the  march.  It  will  march  to  Philadelphia  In 
June  and  nominate  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.  It  will 
march  to  the  November  polls  and  elect  him.  Then  It  will  march  to 
Washington  next  January  and  Inaugtirate  a  new  administration 
which  win  restore  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise,  free  insti- 
tutions and  free  men;  recapture  mass  prosperity  for  our  whole  peo- 
ple substituting  Jobs  for  doles;  renew  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tional government:  dethrone  the  pay-roll  bureaucrats:  and  reassure 
anxious  American  motherhood  that  its  sons  wUl  not  be  sacrificed  In 

foreign  wars.  _^        .  .        , 

Yes-  the  Republican  Party  Is  on  the  march.  There  Is  no  denying 
the  signs  of  the  times.  We  shall  be  substantially  Joined  by  faithful 
Jeffersonlan  Democracy  and  by  embattled  independents  who  want 
an  end  to  political  and  economic  -dictatorship:  who  demand  a  sound 
and  solvent  government  before  It  Is  too  late:  and  who  reject— above 
all  else — the  perpetuation  of  any  political  dynasty  In  this  free  Re- 
public. We  are  not  yet  a  one-man  country.  We  have  ugly  and  xm- 
democratic  names  for  one-man  countries. 

Our  subsequent  Republican  task  in  1941  will  stand  clear  It  Is  to 
produce  an  all-Amerlcan  administration  In  national  affairs  which, 
regardless  of  mere  party  labels,  shall  be  dedicated  to  the  para- 
mount purpose  of  ending  the  blights  of  idle  men  and  Idle  money:  of 
rectorlng  sound  foundations  to  our  free  institutions;  and  of  insu- 
lating every  hazard  that  might  draw  us  Into  other  peoples'  wars. 

The  spirit  of  our  people  has  made  Its  determination  clear.  In 
every  recent  election  the  Republican  stu-ge  has  been  registered  be- 
yond mistake.  We  are  in  the  eighth  and  final  year  of  fireside  chats; 
of  emasculated  States'  righte;  of  dictatorial  government  by  Executive 
decree  and  of  annually  broken  promises  to  balance  a  sick  Budget. 
Gone  is  the  force  of  the  charm  which  made  the  people  forget  even 
that  they  are  unemployed.  Gone  Is  the  easy  chance  to  live  indefi- 
nitely on  pell-mell  deficits — because  we  have  at  last  collided  with 
the  statutory  debt  limit.  Gone  Is  the  opportunity  to  play  politics 
With  public  pav  rolls  and  with  human  misery.  We  are  about  to  dis- 
enfranchise Santa  CTaus  and  to  restore  Thanksgiving  Day  to  iU 
traditional  date  and  to  some  Justification  for  its  existence. 

At  long  last  we  are  coming  to  grips  with  reality — the  reality  that 
you  cannot  make  an  $80,000  000.000  country  out  of  a  $60  000.000.000 
coxmtry  by  spending  the  difference:  the  reality  that  you  cannot 
build  a  solvent  prosperity  around  an  Insolvent  Treasury:  the  reality 
that  government  cannot  substitute  for  business  as  the  source  and 
stlmulous  of  economic  progress;  the  reality  that  you  cannot  lift  the 
lower  one-third  up  by  pulling  the  other  two-thirds  down:  the  reality 
that  social-mlndedness  Is  good,  but  that  socialism  is  bad:  the  reality 
that  we  must  give  as  much  attention  to  the  man  from  whom  we  take 
a  dollar  as  the  man  to  whom  we  give  It;  the  reality  that  our  peace 
Is  desperately  lmp)ortant  to  our  own  preservation;  the  realtiy  that 
4  more  years  of  our  present  reckless  "master  minding"  In  high  places 
at  Washington  will  put  us  on  the  rocks. 

The  country  is  rer.dy— aye.  It  Is  eager— for  a  change.  The  great 
middle  class  of  Americans,  the  backbone  of  cur  Institutions,  realizes 
that  It  Is  the  sp>eclftl  and  particular  victim  of  the  misnamed  New 
Deal.  Agriculture  fully  vmderstands  that,  despite  hysterical  hypo- 
dermics. It  gradually  goes  frcm  bad  to  worse.  Labor  realizes  that 
wealth  must  be  created  before  It  can  be  shared,  and  that  better 
Jobs  do  not  flow  from  stagnant  factories.  Yes;  the  country  Is  ready 
and  eager  for  a  change. 

But.  mark  you  this,  my  fellow  Republicans.  It  will  not  change 
for  the  sake  of  change  alone.  It  will  have  no  part  of  blind  reac- 
tion which  would  scrap  all  the  instrumentalities  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  that  have  been  built  up  through  these  recent  years. 
Good  things  as  well  as  bad  have  t)een  done.  Unfortunately  the  bad 
far  outweigh  the  good.  The  country  expects  us  to  abandon  faUures 
«nd  correct  mistakes,  but  it  equally  expects  us  to  move  forward  with 
new  vision  toward  an  ever -broadening  distribution  of  the  oppor- 
ttmltles  and  the  dividends  of  life.  That  was  the  Lincoln  dedication, 
and  it  must  be  oun  again. 

The  cotintry  Is  ready  for  a  change.  But  It  demands  of  Republl- 
csnlszn  mst  it  shaU  Justify  the  stewardship  it  seeks.  We  must  prove 
that  w«  an  worthy  of  the  responslbUlty  which  destiny  asks  us  to 


accept  It  is  our  most  Important  moment  since  the  Republican 
Party  was  born  under  the  oaks  at  our  own  historic  Jack.son.  And 
It  Is  this  high  spirit  of  dedication,  my  friends  of  Michigan,  that  I 
hope  this  convention,  and  Its  successor  at  Phllpdclphia.  will  ap- 
proach its  task.  We  must  deserve  to  win  because  we  owe  It  to 
America  that  we  shall  win 

This  leads  me  to  a  word  about  these  conventions  and  to  a  per- 
sonal word  which  It  Is  difficult  to  phrase  but  which  It  would  be 
disingenuous  and  ungrateful  to  avoid.  In  one  capacity  or  another 
I  have  been  on  the  firing  line  for  Michigan  Republicanism  for 
more  than  30  years.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  only  like  yes- 
terday when  I  was  tossed  off  the  platform  through  a  back  window 
and  out  Into  an  alley  in  the  famous  Bay  City  convention  riot  of 
1912  I  do  not  feel  20  minutes  older  than  when  I  was  keynotlng 
my  first  State  convention  back  In  1916  Across  the  years  I  have 
known  all  the  Republicans  who  have  made  our  party  great.  It  Is 
a  tremendously  stimulating  memory.  Thanks  to  your  confidence 
and  friendshio  I  have  been  permitted  to  serve  you  for  more  than 
12  years  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Probably  I  have  dis- 
appointed you  upon  occasions.  But  I  have  done  my  best;  and  if  I 
were  to  return  my  commission  to  the  people  of  Michigan  tomorrow 
I  am  not  conscious  of  any  blemish  on  It  due  to  any  failure  to 
consult  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  common  weal.  That  is 
the  tjest  proof  I  can  bring  you  of  my  deepest  grat.tude  for  your 
faith.  And  whatever  lies  ahead  Ui  the  battle  of  1940.  I  shall  strive 
to  keep  this  faith. 

Coming  down  to  the  immediate  moment.  I  must  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  Michigan  Republicans  voluntarily  did  me  the 
great  honor  12  months  ago  of  suggesting  my  availability  for  higher 
office  No  man  could  be  insensible  to  this  compliment  from  his 
own  neighbors:  and  I  could  not  occupy  this  rostrum  today  with- 
out frank  reference  to  the  situation  that  resulU.  though  I  speak 
with  the  complete  consciousness  that  the  fortunes  of  any  Indi- 
vidual amount  to  less  than  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  fate 
Of  the  Republic.  I  have  been  too  familiar  with  my  own  limita- 
tions—and  with  the  obligations  of  what.  In  effect,  will  bo  the 
greatest  receivership  In  h.story— to  pursue  this  assignment  myself. 
But  I  could  not  do  less  than  to  place  myself  and  my  experience 
at  the  disposal  of  my  party  In  respect  to  any  labor  which  might 
fall  to  my  lot.  ^   ,  .^  ^ 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  my  position.  And  I  owe  It  to  you  to 
make  It  plain,  bluntly  pl.^ln.  that  when  I  am  assigned  In  this 
crucial  battle  of  1940.  be  the  assignment  what  It  may,  I  Intend  to 
fight  every  Inch  of  the  way  from  the  opening  reveille  to  the  final 
hour  of  victory.  You  voluntarily  launched  a  great  national  ad- 
venture in  my  hehalf,  and  no  resource  at  my  command  shall  fall 
you  If  the  Philadelphia  convention  should  confirm  your  draft. 
But  whether  it  does  or  not,  I  am  earnestly  dedicated  to  the  con- 
viction that  this  must  be  a  Republican  year  for  the  sake  of  sanity 
and  solvency  at  Washington  and  for  the  sake  of  free  institutions, 
free  enterprise,   and   free   men 

I  want  here  and  now.  to  express  my  humble  appreciation  nf  the 
kindness  and  the  compliment  for  which  I  am  everlastingly  Indebted 
to  aU  of  my  Michigan  friends;  and  to  the  voluntary  support  that 
has  come  to  me— thanks  to  your  Initiative— in  many  other  States, 
Including  some  40  percent  of  the  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  and  an 
even  greater  portion  of  the  Republicans  of  Nebraska  I  want  to 
acknowledge  In  advance  my  obligation  to  convention  delegates 
from  many  States  who  have  made  It  plain  that  they  will  respond 
to  your  campaign  when  the  rolls  are  called  down  yonder  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Liberty  Bell  which  6  weeks  hence,  is  to  signalize  a 
new  Declaration  of  Independence  no  less  significant  than  the  Spirit 

of  1776.  ,^    , 

The  friendly  convent'.on  contest  has  really  Just  begtm.  It  is 
wide  open.  A  deliberative  parliament  at  Philadelphia — free  of  all 
duress  from  any  direction — Is  going  to  consider  the  best  \velfare  of 
the  whole  Nation.  I  hive  complete  confidence  that  it  will  meet  Its 
great  responsibility  In  the  solemn  spirit  of  Its  challenge.  I  want — 
1  intend — to  play  my  full,  aeigresslve  part  In  these  decisions.  I 
want  Michigan  to  take  her  Justly  powerfiiJ  place  in  these  deli'iera- 
tlons  But  above  aU,  and  paramount  to  all  else.  I  hope  th^t  Phila- 
delphia shall  make  the  wises:  possible  decisions,  respecting  plat- 
form and  leadership,  which,  out  of  common  and  unselfish  counsel, 
shall  produce  not  only  a  victory  In  November,  but  also — and  above 
all  else — a  subsequent  administration  which  shall  dependably  save 
America. 

Save  America  from  what?  From  the  precipice  of  national  bank- 
niptcy  and  disintegration  at  home;  and  from  the  precipice  of  war 

abroad. 

S^ve  America  for  what?  For  a  solvent  destiny  tn  which  leRltl- 
mate  private  enterprtse  and  private  investment  shall  have  a  chance 
to  produce  new  national  wealth  for  all  our  people:  and  for  a  peace 
that  shall  permit  social  and  economic  progress  to  bless  our  hearth- 
stones with  new  happln»^ss. 

Emerson  said  that  America  Is  God's  last  chance  to  make  a  world. 
WcU — Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  America  Is  at 
the  crossroads.  We  can  turn  so  shan'ly  to  the  right  that  we 
precipitate  a  Fascist  state.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  turn  so 
sharply  to  the  left  that  we  precipitate  the  American  version  of  the 
Communist  state.  Either  is  abhorrent  to  our  traditions  and  our 
aspirations.  But  make  no  mistake:  "It  can  happen  here,"  and 
only  eternal  vigilance  will  be  the  price  of  oiu-  liberty  Our  choice 
must  be  the  high  ground  of  the  middle  road  RepubllcanUm  must 
be  neither  reactionary  at  the  right  nor  radical  at  the  left.  It  must 
cling  to  every  soimd  Inheritance;  It  must  restore  history  and  ex- 
perience to  the  council  chamber;  it  miist  live  by  the  spirit  of  a 
rediscovered   Constitution;    but   It   must   ever   strive    toward   new 
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frontiers  of  opportunity  and  advantage  for  aU  the  people  »>«'neath 
our  blessed  flag  We  must  beat  the  defeatism  which  says  that  the 
Amertcan  system  Is  at  Journeys  end.  ,_«    ^  *     .  „  ♦»,-♦ 

In  pursuit  of  this  destiny.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
I  would  clear  the  track  of  every  subversive  Influence  that  Internally 
threatens  our  form  of  government— because  If  we  are  ever  destroyed 
It  will  be  from  within  and  not  from  without.  Those  who  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force  are  guilty  of  Just  plain 
Ueason.  Our  BUI  of  Rights  Is  sacred  and  so  are  all  the  civil 
UberUes  whtch  it  protects.  But  there  is  nothing  In  the  Bill  of 
RlghU  which  requires  tis  to  nourish  vipers  in  the  bosom  of  Co- 
lumbia and  there  Is  nothing  In  equity  or  common  sense  which 
requires  us  for  example,  to  lend  our  further  hosplUllty  to  the 
represenUtlves  and  emlrsarles  of  Soviet  Moscow  who  are  plainly 
iruilty  of  contemptuously  violating  the  pledges  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Utvlnoff  contract  upon  which  our  recognition  of  Russia  was  mis- 
takenly based  in  1933.  We  do  not  want  the  treacherous  technique 
of  the  Trojan  horse  reproduced  within  our  own  Amerlcan-and  we 
are  on  notice  that  this  sort  of  undermining  treachery  is  at  Its 
deadly  gnawing  work  all  around  the  world.  We  have  no  business  In 
any  sort  of  partnership  with  communism — or  any  other  "Ism  — at 
home  or  abroad.  America  is  not  a  polyglot  boarding  house.  Those 
who  are  not  for  us  are  against  us.  and  the  quicker  we  separate  the 
•heep  from  the  goats  the  safer  our  InsUtutions  wUl  be.  One  rotten 
apple  can  contaminate  a  barrel.  We  must  condone  no  rotten 
apples,  not  even  one.  .    _.  _ 

But  a  greater  though  toUlly  different  subversive  influence  flows 
from  the  New  Deal.    It  is  the  more  dangerous  because  It  often 
flows  from   a  deep   and   wholly  patriotic  conviction   which,   in   my 
tudgment.   is  as   fatal   as   It   la   mistakenly  conscientious.     Signifi- 
cantly it  won  the  hearty  support  of  Barl  Browder  and  his  fellow 
travelers  in  1936      It.  too.  attacks  our  form  of  government  by  seek-    | 
tog  to  build  a  supreme  executive  who.  if  he  would  have  his  way. 
would  put  both  courts  and  leglslattires  In  subservient  chains.     It 
attacks    our    checks    and    balances— the    greatest    contribution    we 
have  made  to  the  science  of  free  government  and  the  liberties  of 
free  men.     It  attacks  our  ConsUtutlon  by  asking  for  laws  regard-   j 
less  of  their  affront  to  it      It  attacks  the  public  credit  by  under-    , 
mining  It  with  deflclte  and  debU  which  our  children's  children  will 
still  be  paying  In  2000  A    D— If  we  have  not  previously  collapsed 
unfler   repudiation    or    inflation.     It   attacks   our    wage    and    living 
standards    by    an    adroit    campaign— another    TroJan-horse    cam- 
paign—to  strike  down  the  protective  tariffs  which  are  indispensable 
to  much  of  our   Industry,  our  labor,  and  our  agriculture.     It  at- 
tacks our  money  by  leaving  It  at  the  mercy  of  a  White  House  whlni. 
It  attacks  our  resources  by  forcing  us  to  buy  aU  the  uselets  gold  and 
sJver  in  the  world  at  swollen  prices.     It  attacks  our  business  by  an 
endless  system  of  regulation,  restraints,  and  discouragements—and 
often  by  the  direct  and  fatal  competition  of  government  itself  to 
business  operations     It  attacks  every  trust  fund,  every  bank  de- 
posit, every   insurance   policy,  by  making  the  returns  upon   their 
investments   dangerously   low.     It  attacks  our   national    unity   by 
deliberately  encouraging  class  hatreds.     It  attacks  our  political  lib- 
erty by  attempttog  purges— an  ugly  European   word— of   all  who 
do  not  bend  a  willing  knee.     It  attacks  our  political  economy  by 
attempttog  to  substitute  public  revenues  for  private  Initiative  and 
private  Investment  as  the  source  of  national  tocome  and  national 
wealUi.     It    attacks   our    character    by   spuming    thrift    and    seii- 
rellance.     It  even   attacks  our   peace  by  o^^^ J^'^f^^^^J^'ll^^:. 
tlonally  where  It  Is  none  of  our  concern.     "Bubverslve  Influence? 
Put  down  the  New  Deal  as  exhibit  A,  and,  I  repeat,  get  ready  to 

*^  Thi^wJ^  like  the  recital  of  grievances  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  upon  which  the  founding  fathers  based  their  revolt 
■gainst  tyranny  and  chaos  164  years  ago.  They  went  to  Ph  a- 
delphla  to  assert  their  vivid  cause.  And  now  we  go  ^»ck  to  Phlla- 
delphU  to  do  It  all  over  again.  May  we  catch  the  splrtt  of  their 
wisdom  and  their  courage  and  theU-  faith  across  the  yar^.  ^"^^^ 
the  inspirations  of  those  historic  shrines  and  In  Bolemn  gratitude 
for  our  Inherttance.  may  we  wrtte  a  worthy  second  «»e^>»"^|°"- *"^ 
then  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  fighting  determination  which  gave 
them  victory  and  gave  us  the  Republic.  __».__  ,,v-  ♦«  ..« 

Yes.  but  what's  your  alternaUve  program,  our  critics  lUte  to  say 

Dont  fear:  you'll  flnd  it  adequatdy  detailed  when  the  Phila- 
delphia platform  takes  lU  shape.  Ftor  myself  I  have  repeatedly 
anihrered   to  many  a  public  speech.     But  thejjaslc  answer  Is  the 

same  as  those  founding  fathers  would  have  uttered  in  1^6  "."^fy 
had  bfcen  asked  for  their  alternatives.  They  would  *^a'«  *»'<*'  ^ur 
program  Is  to  cure  these  grievances."  And  so  say  we  today.  When 
ttx^  grievances  ar«  cur«l,  America  win  be  weU  on  ber  way  ^waxd 
•ound  government,  sound  economy,  and  a  h^pler  United  States. 
The  battle  will  be  two-thirds  won. 

The  New  Deal  has  Itself  proved  whrt  <Mn  happen  when  the  tra- 
ditional American  system  gets  a  chance,  ftee  '««^"^«™i*  ^^f"^ 
by  the  New  Deal  poisons.  The  first  100  days  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
imnlstratlon  showed  the  greatest  de^ee  of  *^J'<'^j:^°;^J^ 
any  Uke  space  of  time  in  the  history  of  ttoe  world  ,Why?  ^use 
for  100  daVs  the  President  was  clinging  to  hU  admirable  1932  plat- 
form. He  was  retrenchtog  He  waa  building  confidence  He  waa 
keeping  faith.  He  was  giving  the  rwniperatlve  forces  of  the  Nation 
a  filr^ance.  But  then,  suddenly,  be  chained.  He  discovered  the 
alphabet  and  made  a  shambles  otit  c€  It.  Somebody  told  ^im  2 
ojuld  spend  yourself  out  of  debt.  Overnight  be  tock  to  the  flying 
trapeae     We  promptly  hit  bottom— and  have  been  there  ever  since 

Last  fall  and  this  spring  a  spotted  recovery  set  In  again.    Why? 
War  orders?     PartlaUy,  but  chlielly  beeaaae  the  one-man  New  Deal 


party  became  so  engrossed  In  foreign  affairs  that  It  n^lected  to 
offer  Its  annual  quota  of  experiments  and  vivisections,  and.  Perhaps 
in  a  sort  of  death-bed  repentance,  actually  proposed  to  economize 
a  bit.  In  other  words,  when  the  New  Deal  "lays  on  we  sink,  and 
when  It  "lays  off"  we  survive.  ,^  ,  .      ,,  ». 

In  these  two  temporarily  ludd  Intervals  the  New  Deal  Itself  has 
proved  how  we  might  restore  prosperity  and  employment  U  we 
had  an  administration  at  Washington  which  could  be  dependably 
trusted  to  go  In  the  same  healthy  direction  48  hours  at  a  Ume. 
We  have  10  years  of  frustrated  economic  aspirations  in  this  country. 
We  have  10  years  of  enormous  obsolescence  to  plant  equipment. 
We  have  10  years  of  starved  capital  Investment.  We  have  an  in- 
tense and  chastened  desire  to  make  capitalism  work.  The  next 
Repirbllcan  administration  at  Washington  will  release  all  of  these 
traditional  American  energies.  It  has  some  Incidental  laundering 
to  do  upon  the  statutes.  It  has  some  constructive  labors  to  per- 
form. But  the  very  fact  of  its  toauguratlon  will  flash  the  green 
light  to  the  American  business  world.  Needless  otwtacles  to  pros- 
perity will  disappear.  Our  grievances  will  be  on  their  dependable 
way  out  Twelve  months  after  Philadelphia  our  problem  may 
well  be  not  how  to  fight  the  New  Deal  depr«slon.  but  how  to 
control  a  square-deal  boom. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  so  simple  as  that  sounds.  There  is  work  to 
be  done  to  clear  away  the  underbrush.  There  are  specific  remedies 
required  as  In  the  case  of  agriculture  which  must  have  Its  parity 
share  of  the  national  Income  before  there  can  ever  be  permanent 
prosperity  to  the  United  States.  We  must  clean  out  the  pay-roll 
parasites  and  all  the  big  and  little  autocrats  who  mistake  them- 
selves for  Jupiter.  But,  by  and  large,  the  statement  stands;  a 
Republican  victory  next  November  wUl  be  the  "go  signal"  to 
prosperity. 

One  black  contingency,  however,  hangs  like  the  pall  of  death 
across  this  prospectus — the  bloody  war  abroad.  Each  new  expan- 
sion of  this  tragedy  multiplies  Its  crime  and  piles  up  bitterly 
rising  resentments  against  such  brutal  piracy.  The  horror  of  It  Is 
unspeakable.  I  l>elong  to  that  great  American  majority  which 
hates  this  rape  of  neutrals  and  these  contempts  of  civilization. 
I  have  no  language  strong  enough  to  express  my  condemnation  of 
the  antl-Chrlst  who  tiu-ns  this  destruction  loose  upon  peaceful, 
unoffending  neighbors.  Yet  the  greater  our  resentment  the  greater 
must  be  our  cool-headed  restratot  In  official  policy  and  action  be- 
cause the  greater  must  be  our  determination  to  stay  out  unless 
this  war  comes  to  the  New  World.  We  cannot  go  to  Europe  and 
control  her  destiny,  even  if  we  would,  any  more  than  we  could 
have  controlled  the  history  which  has  produced  this  crisis  Our 
chance  to  serve  ourselves  and  civilization  is  not  as  a  belated 
belligerent  In  distant  battle  zones  which  we  could  not  now  ade- 
quately reach  In  time  even  to  help  those  with  whom  we  so  deeply 
sympathize.  Our  chance  to  serve  Is  as  a  diplomatic  neutral — 
condemning  conquest,  servtog  human  needs  among  all  stricken 
\  people,  ready  to  speak  for  them  In  organizing  a  new  peace  when- 
ever possible,  but  determined  to  keep  at  least  one  sector  of  this 
mad  globe  free  of  this  plague,  and  to  preserve  democracy  In  that 
hemisphere  which  Is  our  traditional  responsibility. 

Our  own  foreign -born  citizens  are  setting  us  a  magnificent 
example  in  their  fidelity  to  our  own  detachment,  despite  the 
anguish  with  which  they  view  these  distant  shambles.  No  mat- 
ter what  our  sympathies,  we  must  keep  America  out  of  these  wars 
and  out  of  foreign  policies  which  could  drag  us  in  Overnight,  otir 
entry  would  precipitate  a  virtual  war  dlcUtorshlp  in  our  own 
America,  which  would  cancel  out  our  liberties  almost  as  completely 
as  they  have  disappeared  among  the  victims  of  conquest;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  adventure,  despite  our  victory,  we  should  sit  dis- 
consolately amid  the  ashes  of  our  own  bankruptcy.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  ignore  these  hard  facts. 

We  cannot  Isolate  ourselves  to  this  fore-shortened  world.  But 
It  must  be  our  task  to  insulate  ourselves  to  the  last  possible 
degree  against  this  scourge.  We  must  never  surrender  to  the  state 
of  mind  which  resigns  Itself  to  the  ultimate  InevlUbUlty  of  our 
Involvement — a  state  of  mind  which  entirely  too  often  possesses 
Washington.  And  we  must  never  forget  that  we  have  our  bands 
full  In  saving  democracy  at  home.  We  owe  that  not  only  to 
America,  but  to  the  world. 

If  any  alien  war  lord  mistakes  this  atotude  for  the  timidity  which 
would  buy  peace  at  any  price,  or  which  would  surrender  the 
Americas  to  a  violation  of  our  neighbors,  he  wUl  be  sadly  dl»- 
lUUBloned  If  this  stolster  plague  comes  to  our  shores.  In  national 
defense— here  and  In  every  essential  outpost— we  shaU.  if  chal- 
lenged fight  to  the  last  man  and  to  the  last  dollar.  If  we  give 
adequate  attention  to  this  national  defense.  I  continue  to  be  one 
ol  those  who  believes  we  need  never  fear  the  issue.  Kven  In  the 
face  of  an  ultimate  hazard  which  some  fear  might  confront  ua 
hereafter  we  shall  be  relatively  safer  against  the  exhausted  victor*, 
whoever  they  may  be.  if  we  have  conserved  our  power.  But.  my 
fellow  citizens,  It  would  be  folly  for  us  not  to  turn  to  this  problem 
of  national  defense  with  a  new  and  a  grim  seal.  Not  to  Imple- 
ment entangling  alliances.  Not  to  paiice  the  world.  But  to  make 
national  defense — defense  of  the  homeland  and  Its  outposts— as 
Impregnable  as  possible. 

Essential  appropriations  for  these  purposes  most  be  made  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  But  let's  not  Wtod  our  eyes  to  facts.  Tlila 
ob>ectlve  requires  something  more  than  lavish  appropriations.  We 
have  had  those  for  6  years;  yet  we  now  flnd  that  they  have  not 
bcught  MB  the  degree  of  protection  we  anticipated,  ffiioeklng  de- 
ficiencies are  coming  to  light.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  we 
should  flnd  out  why.    We  should  discover  what  to  wrong. 
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We  should  swiftly  arrange  to  make  all  defense  appropriations 
fit  the  lessons  of  todays  dlacloBures  In  the  new  technique  of  war 
I  sharply  question  whether  our  Government  Is  geared  to  meet  this 
end  I  think  Congress  should  set  up  a  special  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  National  Defense  to  sit  continuously — not  to 
subordmate  War  and  Navy  Department  experts  to  the  amateur 
strategy  and  judgments  of  political  direction,  but  to  constantly 
hold  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  strict  accountability  for 
the  required  results.  Congress  should  not  recess  until  it  sees 
this  problem  through  in  some  dependable  form.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  war  is  coming  to  us.  No  one  should  read  that 
Implication  in  these  words.  It  simply  means  that  prudence  and 
fores  ght  are  always  better  than  remorse. 

America  must  be  strong.  Not  to  make  war;  but  to  defend  ag^nst 
war  Lf  it  comes.  I  continue  to  believe  that  it  need  not  come  and 
that  it  will  not  come  if  we  cling  relentlessly  to  foreign  policies 
of  nonlnvolvement.  But  America  must  not  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  any  man's  opinion.     It  must  always  be  ready  for  eventualities. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention.  I  have  been  able  to 
touch  but  briefly  on  the  many  important  issues  of  the  fast-ap- 
proaching campaign.  Yet  I  have  sought  to  Identify  the  vital 
seriousness  of  the  problems  to  be  served  and  solved  They  rise 
above  all  ordinary  partisan  considerations  and  all  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  political  power  and  place.  In  my  view,  when  we  set  our 
feet  once  more  upon  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  shrines  and  land- 
marks of  1776  and  1787  we  go  to  face  responsibilities  no  less  slg- 
nlflicant  than  those  which  there  produced  the  Declaration  and  the 
Constitution.  Every  step  toward  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1940  should  be  taken  in  a  spirit  of  deepest  obligation 
to  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  and  its  130.000,000  anxious 
people.  Every  undertaking  should  first  prayerfully  beseech  the 
blessing  of  infinite  God.  Republicanism  faces  Its  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  service  since  its  birth.     And  it  also  faces  its  greatest  test. 

So.  on  to  PhUadelphla.  in  the  spirit  that  took  the  foundln^g 
fathers  there. 

On  to  victory,  and  prosperity,  and  peace. 


Mr.  McKELIjAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  learned  and  patriotic 
address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
CoNNALLY]  at  the  thirteenth  annual  massing  of  the  colors, 
held  in  the  open-air  amphitheater  on  the  Washington 
Cathedral  grounds.  Washington.  D.  C.  yesterday.  It  is  a 
splendid  address,  which  I  am  sure  Senators,  as  well  as  others, 
will  be  delighted  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Bishop  of  Washington,  officers  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  War.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  Americans  all: 
In  this  magnificent  cathedral,  erected  as  a  tenement  of  worship 
and  dedicated  to  the  living  God.  we  have  assembled  in  this  service 
to  salute  the  massed  colors  and  ensigns  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Republic  and  the  emblems  of  religious  and  civic  organizations.  It 
Is  an  occasion  of  dedication  of  our  spirit  and  of  our  resources  and 
of  our  might  to  national  patriotism  and  national  unity  in  an  hovir 
of  peril  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  potential  danger  to  the 
security  and  safety  of  our  own  people. 

The  standards  and  flags  here  assembled  are  physical  symbols  of 
nobler  and  loftier  things.  They  are  far  more  than  things  of  grace 
and  beauty.  In  their  folds  are  written  the  history  of  a  great 
people;  in  their  rustling  may  be  heard  the  footsteps  of  patriot 
bands  and  Lexington  and  at  the  bridge  at  Concord,  immortalized 
In  Emerson's  phrase: 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world." 

These  standards  are  covered  by  the  radiance  that  glowed  at 
Torktown,  where  Washington's  ragged  legions  overwhelmed  the 
armies  of  a  king  and  lUted  In  triumph  the  banners  of  a  free 
people.  They  waved  on  land  and  sea  in  1812.  They  carry  in 
their  bright  stars  and  glorious  stripes  the  triumph  of  our  armies 
from  Vera  Cruz,  through  mountain  passes  and  spreading  plains, 
to  the  bloody  heights  of  Chapultepec.     They  represent  a  reunited 


country  and  people  after  4  bloody  and  tragic  years  in  which 
sections  and  brothers  uselessly  but  gallantly  poured  out  upon  a 
hundred  fields  the  finest  blood  of  the  North  and  South.  A  part 
of  their  fabric  stretches  from  the  battlefields  of  Cuba  to  the 
disUnt  jungles  of  the  Philippines.  They  rtxrall  the  vivid  and 
stirring  recollection  of  1917  and  1918,  when  American  troops 
carried  the  colors  of  the  Republic  to  glorlovu  triumph  and  brought 
peace  to  a  warring  world 

These  colors  and  standards  represent  something  more  than 
armies  and  navies,  and  wars  and  victories  They  represent  a 
mighty  yet  peaceful  people  They  are  the  ensigns  of  a  great 
freedom -loving  Republic— a  land  of  free  men,  which  nurses  no 
dream  of  conquest  or  aggression. 

The  United  States  did  not  fight  in  the  World  War  for  conquest. 
It  emerged  without  one  foot  of  new  territory  It  neither  demanded 
nor  received  one  dollar  of  Indemnity.  It  brought  under  Its  sway  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  no  conquered  subject.  Its  hands  were 
clean.  No  loot  nor  plunder  stained  Its  hands.  Its  flag  came 
through  the  smoke  and  through  the  shot  and  through  the  blood 
of  a  great  war.  covered  all  over  with  a  new  glory 

Wherever  these  colors  are  lifted  they  signify  a  concept  of 
nationality  and  an  ideal  of  democracy  and  self-government  that 
are  distinctly   American 

America  Is  something  more  than  3.000  miles  of  mountain  and 
plain,  and  river  and  valley  stretching  away  to  the  western  sea — 
there  are  mountain  and  plain  and  river  and  valley  In  other  lands. 
It  means  something  more  than  teeming  cities  and  lonely  ranches, 
something  more  than  noisy  factories  and  quiet  farm»— cities  and 
ranches  and  factories  and  farms  are  In  other  lands — It  means  some- 
thing more  than  industry  and  commerce,  and  shipping  and  high- 
ways, and  forests  and  mining  It  means  something  more  than  130.- 
000.000  people — China  has  400.000.000. 

Great  in  material  things,  above  all  of  theee  things  America  before 
the  world  stands  for  a  political  and  social  ideal — America  means 
tradition  and  heroic  history — back  across  its  history  you  may  see 
far  out  on  the  highways  of  the  deep  bands  of  sturdy  colonists  with 
nothing  to  greet  them  but  sky  and  wave  as  they  Journeyed  to  a  new 
home  In  the  wilderness — you  may  see  hard.ship.  and  hunger  and 
suffering  and  massacre  as  they  sought  in  vain  to  smother  them 
with  misery. 

These  colors  are  emblematic  of  the  making  of  America — of  the 
moving,  thrilling,  and  enthralling  story  of  stmggle  and  hardship  and 
suffering  in  humble  beginnings — of  youthful  and  healthful  growth 
and.  now,  of  mature  and  hardened  strength.  They  represent  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  the  pioneer*  who  mastered  the  wildemoss 
and  conquered  the  plains  and  deserts  They  represent  the  inventive 
genius  and  toiling  labor  and  business  leadership  which  have  devel- 
oped an  Industrial  structure  that  commands  the  admiration  of  the 
modern  world  They  represent  the  educational  and  cultural  and 
spiritual  forces  that  have  ennobled  and  uplifted  the  life  of  this 
mighty  people 

They  represent  the  government  and  political  institutions  of  the 
most  splendid  Republic  ever  bullded  by  the  genius  and  daring 
statesmanship  of  man.  It  is  based  upon  a  noble  concept  of  the 
rights  of  trie  individual — that  government  rests  upon  and  is  created 
to  serve  the  individual — that  in  his  personal  responsibility  lies  Ita 
weakness  or  Its  strength — its  vice  or  Its  vigor 

Theee  colors  are  emblematic  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  distribution  and  separation  of  governmental  power. 
Every  American  knows  ttiat  the  Constitution  is  a  great  barrier 
between  his  liberty  and  tyranny. 

Americans  should  remember  that  its  covenants  have  preserved 
for  them  and  their  children  what  was  wrested  by  turbulent  baroiis ' 
from  an  unwilling  king  Through  its  lines  is  woven  the  bravo 
spirit  of  a  Parliament  that  dared  defy  the  Crown  It  throbs  with 
the  spirit  of  that  rlnciing  declaration  that  circled  the  globe  and 
thrilled  the  world  In  it*  stately  stanzas  they  may  catch  the  echo 
of  a  drum  beat  and  hear  the  tramp  of  Continental  Armies,  and 
majestically  moving  throiigh  Its  pages  are  the  statesmanship  of 
Madison  and  Franklin  and  other  patriot  fathers,  and  the  calm 
courage  and  lofty  patriotism  of  Washington. 

That  Is  the  America  our  fathers  gave  us  This  Is  our  America. 
We  are  determined  that  it  shall  remain  our  America.  If  it  Is  to  re- 
main our  America  we.  and  we  alone,  can  preserve  it  and  protect 
it  and  hand  It  on  to  our  sons,  stronger  and  nobler  for  our  having 
lived  and  served  and  sacrificed 

Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  has  a  task  and  a  duty  to  preserve 
it — civilian  and  soldier  alike.  Individual  right,  individual  privilege, 
carries  with  It  individual  responsibility. 

On  November  11,  1921,  with  a  vast  concourse  I  stood  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  where  sleep  thousands  of  soldiers  of  the  Repub- 
lic, soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  War  of  1812.  of  the  War  with 
Mexico,  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  reunited  in  valor  and  in  death's 
endless  sleep,  those  who  fell  In  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  and  those 
whose  blood  reddened  the  soil  of  trance,  and  in  the  splendid  marble 
amphitheater  I  saw  the  generals  and  admirals  and  diplomats,  repre- 
senting the  governments  of  many  foreign  nations  and  the  United 
States,  lay  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  an  unknown  and  unnamed 
American  soldier  a  multitude  of  flowers  and  pin  upon  the  coffin 
military  decorations  expressive  of  the  tribute  and  gratitude  of 
great  nations,  and  then  I  heard  the  President  of  the  Republic  lift 
up  his  voice  and  give  noble  utterance  to  the  emotions  that  stirred 
within  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  in  that  solemn  and  sacred 
moment — here  lay  only  the  poor  broken  body  of  an  unknown 
soldier  wrapped  in  his  uniform  and  shrouded  in  the  flag  for  which 
he  died — unknown,  one  out  of  4.000  000 — no  one  knew  his  name. 
no  one  knew  whether  there  flowed  In  his  veins  the  blood  of  some 
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distant  noble  or  that  of  an  ancestral  peasant — no  one  knew  from 
what  home  he  came,  whether  from  a  hovel  or  a  mansion^-no  one 
knew  from  where  he  came — but  aU  the  world  knows  where  he 
went — he  went  forward  filling  the  lUe.  the  Individual  fUe,  to  which 
his  ooimtry  and  civilization  called  him  and  in  going  forward  he 
leaped  to  fadeless  and  undying  glory. 

He  set  an  Imperishable  pattern  tar  every  American — In  peace 
and  in  war — in  times  of  prosperity  and  In  times  of  economic  dis- 
aster, in  periods  of  domestic  tranquillity,  and  in  times  of  stress 
and  strain. 

TtUs  is  our  America,  our  denvocracy,  ours  to  govern,  ours  to 
advance,  ours  to  perfect,  and  ours  to  make  more  glorious.  Svery 
American  has  a  solemn  and  lofty  duty  Imld  upon  him.  a  duty  com- 
mensurate with  his  ability,  hU  resources,  and  his  intellect.  This 
Is  our  America.  If  it  is  to  remain  our  America  we  must  stamp  out 
and  extirpate  communism  and  aU  the  other  foreign  "Isms"  and  sub- 
versive Influences  which  seek  to  uxMlermlne  things  American.  Wa 
■hall  tolerate  neither  the  "fifth  column"  nor  the  espionage  nor 
sabotage  of  foreign  agents  nor  the  treachery  of  any  domestic 
Influence  or  group. 

This  is  o\ir  America.  It  shall  remain  our  America. 
The  United  States  and  lU  peopim  are  devoted  to  the  Ideals  of 
peace.  We  want  no  war.  We  have  never  drawn  the  sword  except 
with  reluctance  and  to  vindicate  the  violation  of  sacred  rlgbU. 
We  want  to  lead  our  own  life  and  attain  our  national  destiny  with- 
out foreign  aggression  or  Involvement.  We  entertain  no  ImiJerial 
amblUons.  A  liberated  Cuba  and  an  Independent  PhUlpplnes  are 
our  witness.  We  covet  neither  the  tetntory  nor  the  riches  of  any 
otber  land.  We  want  no  entangling  alliance  with  foreign  nations. 
Neither  do  we  propose  to  be  the  victim  of  foreign  aggreeslon  or 
conquest.  We  do  not  want  a  foot  of  foreign  territory,  not  a  mile 
of  any  country  under  the  sun,  but.  by  the  same  token,  we  shall 
not  give  up  a  single  Inch  of  American  territory  to  any  aggressor 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  do  not  propose  to  dlcUte  to  any 
other  people  or  nation  on  the  globe  Its  form  of  govemnient  or 
poUUcal  instituUona.  On  the  other  band,  we  do  propose  to  main- 
tain our  own  system  and  to  lead  our  own  way  of  life, 

Tcxlay  the  world  is  staggered  by  a  terrible  picture  of  blood  and 
horror.  The  clouds  that  hang  above  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of 
the  earth  are  charged  with  the  heaviest  and  most  murderous  bolts 
in  the  armament  of  Mars.  Qreat  nations  and  mighty  armies  are 
grappling  In  an  embrace  of  death.  Heutral  nations  have  been 
overrun  and  conquered  Neutral  rights  have  been  violated  and 
extinguished  by  the  sword.  Frontiers  have  been  destroyed  and 
sovereignty  wiped  from  the  map  by  the  bayonet's  thrust.  In  such 
an  hour  of  world  danger,  at  a  time  when  the  processes  of  peace 
and  the  rule  of  law  have  been  dethroned,  and  military  might  and 
ctxiquest  have  xisurped  the  seats  of  power,  what  Is  the  duty  of 
the  American  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States? 
It  iB  our  manifest  obligation  to  our  people,  to  our  Institutions,  to 
our  territory,  and  to  our  lives;  to  the  heroic  traditions  of  a  great 
and  glorious  past;  to  those  whose  blood  and  treasure  established 
this  Republic;  to  the  martyred  dead  who  have  defended  It  and 
protected  it — it  U  oxir  manifest  obligation  to  all  of  these  to  make 
America  so  strong  upon  the  land  and  upon  tbe  sea  and  In  the  air 
that  no  power  on  earth  shaU  dare  to  attack  us  or  to  challenge 
our  safety.  We  want  peace,  but  there  Is  no  other  course  if  we 
would  remain  at  peace.  We  must  not.  through  any  sense  of  false 
security,  through  any  Idealistic  attachment  to  pacifism,  hesitate 
one  moment  to  make  our  national  defense  absolutely  Invulner- 
able from  attack  from  without  and  ao  dominant  and  commanding 
as  to  overwhelm  and  defeat  any  assault  on  our  sovereignty  or  our 
possessions.  In  this  dark  hour  the  admonition  of  George  Wash- 
ington comes  ringing  down  to  us  through  more  than  a  century. 
"To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
serving peace."  Those  were  Inspired  worda.  They  had  their  back- 
ground in  Valley  Forge  and  Brandywlne  and  Oermantown  and  in 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  when  ragged  and  hungry  and  unpre- 
pared armies  and  lack  of  support  almost  crushed  his  great  heart 
with  despair  They  reach  back  to  Torktown.  when,  prepared  and 
with  an  Adequate  force,  he  vanquished  the  armies  of  a  king  and 
achieved  peace  and  independence. 

President  Roosevelt,  In  a  masterly  address  to  the  Congress  on 
May  16.  laid  before  the  country  a  program  of  preparedness  and 
national  defense  which  will  meet  the  approbation  and  support  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  country.  I  am  standing  and  you  are 
standing  squarely  beside  the  Prealdent  In  plans  for  the  national 
defense  and  security  of  the  Republic.  It  Is  my  own  view  that  we 
must  build  an  incomparable  and  unconquerable  Navy,  capable  of 
dominating  both  the  Atlantic  snd  the  Pacific.  A  vast  fleet  of 
mlUtarv  and  naval  aircraft  must  be  provided.  Antiaircraft 
defenses  and  heavy  artillery  must  t>e  produced  In  Increasing  vol- 
ume and  of  the  mo?t  modem  and  scientific  pattern.  The  strength 
of  the  Army  must  be  augmented  and  Intenslflrd  training  and 
modem  equipment  must  be  supplied  to  the  National  Guard  and 
to  the  Reserves. 

The  American  people  and  the  American  Government  want  peace. 
We  pray  that  the  United  States  may  not  be  dragged  into  a  war 
anywhere  on  the  globe.  These  flags  and  colors  are  the  flags  and 
colors  of  peace  and  International  good  will.  They  are  the  emblems 
of  a  liberty-loving  and  peace-loving  people.  There  cannot  be  peace 
except  m  armed  defense  We  shall  arm  not  for  war.  but  for  f>eace. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  say  to  any  power  on  earth  who  challenges 
our  security  or  threatens  our  safety,  "We  want  no  war  with  you. 
but  If  you  dare  assail  us.  if  you  challenge  our  institutions,  if  you 
attack  our  territory,  we  shall  resist  on  the  sea  and  tmder  the  sea, 


on  the  land  and  above  the  land,  with  a  Navy,  with  an  Army,  and 
with  an  air  fleet  unconquerable  and  irresistible." 

To  attain  these  noble  ends  we  look  back  through  the  berole 
history  and  treasured  traditions  of  America  for  more  than  IM 
years.  We  strike  hsmds  with  and  salute  the  Continental  Congress 
that  gave  ub  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  with  them  ex- 
claim, "with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunea,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

Sixth  Anniversary  Celebration  of  Progressive 

Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  20  ilevislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


ADDRBSS  BY  SENATOR  IjA  POLLSTTE 


Mr,  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
La  Polletti:]  at  the  sixth  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
formation  of  the  Progressive  Party,  at  Wisconsin  Rai^ds, 
Wis.,  on  Simday,  May  19,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

Fellow  citizens,   in  November  of   1900,  40  years  ago.  Robert  M. 
La  Follette,  8r..  led  the  Progressive  movement  in  Wisconsin  to  its  i 
first  State-wide  victory.    From  that  day  forward  men  and  women  ^ 
like   yourselves   have   given   freely   of   their   time   and   energy   in 
unselfish   devotion  to  make   Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  a  better 
place  m  which  to  live. 

We  are  proud  of  the  long  record  of  achievement  In  both  State 
and  National  Government  wbich  the  Progressives  of  Wisconsin 
have  made.  It  gave  Wisconsin  the  deserved  reputatlcHi  of  being 
the  best-governed  State  In  the  Union,  and  it  can  be  said  fairly 
that  the  Progressives  have  pioneered  the  cause  of  nearly  every 
constructive  step  taken  by  the  Nation  for  the  advancement  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people. 

But  we  are  not  gathered  here  simply  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
great  record  which  the  Progressive  movement  has  made  in  the 
past.  As  Progressives,  our  eyes  are  turned  ahead;  we  are  looking 
to  the  future.  As  we  come  together  to  celebrate  the  laxmchlng  of 
the  Progressive  Party,  we  reaffirm  our  faith  In  the  necessity  for 
a  genuine  political  realinement  in  the  State  and  Nation  and  a 
truly  Progressive  program  for  a  d]rnamlc  America  and  the  build- 
ing  up  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Ijong  before  we  launched  the  Progressive  Party  In  Wisconsin,  my 
father  realized  that  a  general  political  realignment  would  have  to 
come  in  State  and  Nation  if  the  people  were  to  have  an  effective 
political  instrumentality  through  which  they  could  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  tills  day  and  generation.  The  two  old  parties  grew  up  In 
response  to  Issues  of  a  day  gone  past,  and  they  are  Incapable  ot 
meeting  our  present  problems  effectively  l>ecause  of  their  reaction- 
ary- control  or  internal  conflict.  The  Progressive  Party  was  bom 
of  present-day  issues.  It  is  made  up  of  people  like  yourselves 
who  understand  and  appreciate  the  issues  of  national  unemploy- 
ment, economic  insecurity,  and  the  dangers  which  beset  democ- 
racy both  at  home  and  abroad.  What  Is  still  nxore  Important: 
Progressives  have  a  program  to  meet  these  issues. 

On  this  sixth  anniversary  of  its  estiUQlishment  in  our  State,  X 
can  say  to  you  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  the  Progressive 
Party  is  the  party  of  today  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  confidently  believe 
that  It  will  be  the  party  of  tomorrow  to  the  Nation. 

Reactionaries  have  specvUated  as  to  my  political  course  in  the 
coming  campaign. 

My  answer  to  all  such  q>eculation  is  that  I  did  not  Join  in  the 
formation  of  the  Progressive  Party  to  1034  as  a  political  expedient. 
I  gave  my  wholehearted  support  to  this  movement  for  a  new  po- 
litical altoement  in  State  and  Nation  because  I  believe  It  Is  essential 
to  a  dynamic  functioning  of  our  democracy.  Bo  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  fight  In  Wisconsin  will  be  waged  under  the  banner  at 
the  Progressive  Party   In    1940. 

We  members  and  supporters  of  the  Progressive  Party  face  the 
challenge  of  another  campaign.  It  Is  vital  to  unite  in  a  supreme 
effort  which  will  bring  a  smashing  party  triumph  that  can  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  destiny  of  this  movement. 

Important  Issues  are  at  stake  to  this  political  campaign,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Progreastves  can  carry  Wis- 
consin by  a  decisive  margin,  providing  we  bring  our  full  strength  to 
the  polls.  When  you  realize  that  there  were  actually  85,000  fewer 
votes  cast  agatost  the  Progreeslve  candidate  for  Oovemer  In  1038 
than  were  cast  against  him  in  1936,  a  year  In  which  we  soared  a 
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tremendous  vlctcry,  you  will  understand  the  Importance  of  mar- 
6halii:g  our  full  strength  at  the  polls  on  election  day^ 

If  I  am  any  Judge  of  the  sentiment  expressed  here  today,  the 
Progressive  forces  In  the  State  have  come  back  with  renewed  de- 
termination to  make  up  In  good  measure  for  the  defeat  of  1938. 
Furthermore.  Wisconsin  has  now  had  a  2-year  Inoculation  of 
reactionary  Republicanism,  which  ought  to  serve  as  an  effective 
vaccination  against  contracting  the  disease  further.  It  U  my  sober 
Judgment  that  this  wiU  be  our  year. 

I  appeal  to  the  men  and  wwnen  voters  of  this  State,  regardless  of 
class  creed  or  former  party  allegiance,  to  xinlte  In  rededicatlng  the 
Government  of  the  State  and  Nation  to  American  principles,  and  to 
band  together  to  fight  with  unswerving  determination  the  tyranny 
of  communism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  fascism,  on  the  other,  confi- 
dent that  a  full  and  abundant  life  for  all  the  people  can  be 
attained  when  "the  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  law  of  the  land." 
The  events  taking  place  In  the  world  emphasize  beyond  doubt 
that  the  democratic  way  of  life  Is  In  danger.  It  Is  no  time  for 
either  despair  or  hysteria,  but  It  la  time  for  every  patriotic  American 
to  search  his  heart  and  rededlcatc  his  civic  energies  to  the  defense 
of  our  American  heritage. 

Adequate  national  defense  Is  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  arma- 
ments. To  achieve  great  national  strength  we  must  build  up  our 
human  and  majterlal  resources.  We  must  give  youth  the  oppor- 
tunity to  succeed  In  life  and  make  employment  available  to  those 
who  are  In  want  of  work  at  fair  wages.  We  must  assure  the  farmer 
a  price  for  his  product*  which  will  r<*present  the  cost  of  production 
plus  a  fair  profit  and  give  business  access  to  the  credit  which  it 
needs  to  expand  and  develop  new  markets.  We  must  provide 
security  for  those  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  upbuilding 
of  this  country  and  who  in  their  later  years  are  entitled  to  a  life 
of  comfort  and  respectability. 

These  are  essential  to  our  national  morale  and  the  efficient  use 
of  our  economic  and  social  resoxirces.  These  are  our  internal 
def ensues  against  the  enemies  of  democracy. 

The  Progressive  Party  Is  committed  to  the  task  of  strengthening 
the  Internal  as  well  as  the  external  defenses  of  American  democracy. 
and  in  this  period  of  crisis  there  Is  no  time  for  compromise  or 
delay.  As  patriotic  American  citizens  we  must  all  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  house  divided,  part  idle  and 
part  at  work  We  must  have  the  courage  to  adhere  to  a  sound, 
constructive,  coherent  program  to  put  our  human  and  material 
resources  to  work  in  America  for  the  building  of  a  stronger  and 
better  national  life. 

No  one  can  doubt  oinr  capacity  to  achieve  these  objectives.  The 
productive  facilities  on  our  farms  and  in  our  factories  are  the 
greatest  the  world  has  ever  known.  I.  for  one,  refuse  to  Join  the 
pessimists  who  see  disaster  lurking  around  every  ccmer.  Man 
created  this  paradox  of  privation  and  insecvirlty  in  the  midst  of 
potential  p»enty.  and  man  can  solve  it. 

This  economic  crisis  which  has  so  disorganized  our  economy 
was  brought  upon  us  by  the  reactionaries  who  controlled  both 
business  and  government  almost  contlnuovisly  since  the  Civil  War 
until  1933.  They  refused  to  recognize  that  permanent  prosperity 
cannot  be  built  without  mass  buying  power.  For  years  they  per- 
mitted monopolists  and  the  privileged  few  to  drain  away  the  people's 
wealth  and  purchasing  power. 

When  people  were  no  longer  able  to  buy  the  products  of  our 
farms  and  factories,  the  reactionaries  were  content  to  asstime  that 
we  were  facing  a  problem  of  overproduction.  Their  only  answer 
was  cxirtalled  production  throughout  Indxistry  and  the  situation 
became  worse.  By  the  spring  of  1933  we  were  threatened  with 
panic  and  complete  economic  paralysis  as  a  result  of  this  reactionary 
economic  policy. 

Since  1929  we  have  lost  t250.000.000,000  In  Income  that  might 
have  been  produced  if  we  had  kept  our  productive  resources  at 
work.  That  sum  represents  enough  money  to  buy  a  $6,000  house 
and  a  $1,000  car  for  every  family  In  the  United  States. 

When  there  Is  a  shortage  of  2.000.000  homes,  when  one-third  of 
our  pecple  are  undernourished  and  without  enough  clothing,  and 
when  there  Is  scarcely  a  family  in  America  that  does  not  have  some 
need  that  must  be  neglected  for  financial  reasons.  It  Is  time  to 
abandon  this  reactionary  theory  of  overproduction. 

To  get  our  economic  system  functioning  again  so  that  our  unused 
manpower.  Idle  capital,  and  material  resources  can  be  put  to  work. 
we  must  Increase  mass  purchasing  power,  and  make  available  ade- 
quate monetary  and  credit  facilities  to  all  forma  of  constructive 
enterprise. 

Progressives  have  long  advocated  the  establishment  of  public  con- 
trol over  our  money  and  credit  through  a  Government-owned  cen- 
tral bank.  This  Is  clearly  a  power  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitution,  which  gave  to  Congress  the  power 
to  coin  money  and  regtUate  the  value  thereof.  In  this  crisis,  when 
there  are  billions  of  Idle  capital,  it  is  imperative  that  the  people 
assert  their  rightful  control  over  money  and  credit  In  order  that  It 
may  be  available  to  businessmen,  to  farmers,  and  to  all  the  others 
who  have  a  legitimate  need  for  It. 

Business  needs  suitable  credit  facilities  in  order  to  undertake  new 
ventures  and  expand  production.  The  railroads  right  now.  for  ex- 
ample, could  put  three  or  four  billion  dollars'  worth  of  new  capital 
to  work  In  modernizing  their  transportation  facilities.  Reliable 
estimates  indicate  that  nearly  $18,000,000,000  of  credit  are  needed 
to  bring  the  machinery  In  our  factories  up  to  date  and  make  It 
adjQQuate  to  meet  our  present  requirements.  Sixty-five  pereent  of 
fS^ur  metal-working  equipment  is  obsolete. 

Tf>t  farmers  to  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  are  to  urgent  need  of 
tdKpUits  credit,  XK>t  only  to  meet  the  present  emergency  but  to 


assist  them  in  the  larger  task  of  restoring  aj^lculture  to  a  sound 
basis  and  making  it  once  more  the  backbone  cf  a  prosperous  nation. 
Debt  has  been  one  of  the  curses  of  American  agriculture  ever 
s'.nce  the  World  War.  and  it  has  broken  literally  thomands  of  good, 
honest  hard-working  farmers,  whose  only  fault  has  been  that  they 
happened  to  be  farming  when  times  were  hard.  It  has  ruthlessly 
driven  them  and  their  families  out  of  their  homes  onto  the  high- 
ways where  they  have  been  forced  to  Join  the  great  army  of  homeless 
imemployed.  ^^,  .,  , 

We  are  already  making  a  direct  atUck  upon  this  problem  In 
the  United  States  Senate  I  have  Joined  with  Senator  Whfxleb  of 
Montana  and  Senator  Bankhead  of  Alabama  In  Introducing  a  bill 
which  proposes  a  comprehensive  program  of  farm-debt  adjustment 
and  refinancing.  Its  enactment  would  put  a  stop  to  unjustified 
foreclos%ires.  The  bUl  will  give  the  farmer  a  ch.-ince  to  get  unduly 
heavy  mortgages  reduced  to  an  amount  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  farm  can  successfuUy  carry  It  will  give  him  Interest  rates 
reduced  to  3  percent  on  his  mortgage,  and  it  will  give  him  up  to 
40  years  in  which  to  repay  the  loan 

Ail  cf  this  can  be  done  without  expense  to  the  Government. 
The  bill  will  give  the  tanner  the  benefit  of  the  Governments 
credit.  By  borrowing  the  money  for  him  and  administering  the 
loons  made  with  the  aim  In  view  of  aiding  agriculture  in  getting 
reestablished,  financially.  It  will  improve  the  security  behind  the 
loans. 

Progressives  likewise  recognize  the  necessity  for  raising  farm- 
commodity  prices  .so  that  the  farmer  can  secure  cost  of  production 
plus  a  fair  profit  on  his  labor  and  Investment.  With  this  objec- 
tive always  in  view.  Progressives  have  fought  for  legislation  ap- 
proaching It  from  many  angles.  We  have  been  successful  m  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  program  through  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment buys  up  stirplus  farm  products  and  distributes  them  to 
I}eople  on  relief  who  could  otherwise  not  buy  them.  This  program 
is  now  receiving  new  form  In  the  food-stamp  plan  which  Is  operat- 
ing In  approximately   100  cities. 

The  encouragement  of  cooperatives,  the  ellmtoatlon  of  monopoly 
from  the  dairy  markets,  and  parity  prices  are  all  part  of  the  Pro- 
gressive program  for  agriculture. 

With  the  stimulation  of  business  through  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate credit  opportunities  and  the  general  rehabilitation  of  agri- 
culture, will  come  a  renewed  demand  for  the  products  of  labor. 
As  unemployment  Is  reduced  and  the  purchastog  power  of  the 
people  to  our  cities  Is  restored,  there  will  come  a  greater  market 
for  farm  products. 

Progressives  likewise  have  a  long  record  of  achievement  In  the 
field  of  labor  legislation,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that 
at  last  the  Senate  Is  now  considering  the  La  Follette-Thomas  bill 
to  stamp  out  Industrial  spies,  strikebreakers,  and  Industrial  muni- 
tions. I  am  flytog  b«u:k  to  Washington  to  carry  on  the  fight  lor 
the  passage  of  this  bill  which  has  the  endorsement  of  every 
important  labor  organization   In   America. 

To  afford  contlnuovis  protection  to  the  mass  purchasing  power 
which  Is  vital  to  permanent  prosperity,  the  fight  against  monopoly 
must  be  pressed  forward  with  even  greater  vigor  than  before  We 
must  secure  a  system  of  taxation  which  Is  without  reservation  or 
qualification  based  upon  the  taxpayers  ability  to  pay. 

We  can  see  In  the  success  of  the  aggressors  In  Europe  that  the 
flist  essential  of  a  strong,  united  nation  capable  of  defending  Itself 
is  a  sound  economy  which  affords  opportunity  to  youth,  the  wage 
earner,  the  business  and  professional  man.  and  security  to  its  senior 
citizens.  In  order  to  make  America  secure  against  attack  we  must 
restore  the  dynamic  quality  of  life  which  marked  our  development 
In  the  decades  before  1930. 

The  youth  of  a  nation  is  its  most  precioxis  asset,  and  there  can  be 
no  pardon  for  the  crime  of  denying  opportunity  to  the  5.000.000 
young  nien  and  young  women  out  of  school  and  without  Jobs.  Our 
younger  generation  Is  entitled  to  the  opportunity  for  a  full  and 
better  life  commenstirate  with  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
Nation. 

The  progressive  movement  looks  to  youth  Just  as  It  looks  to  the 
future,  for  youth  is  primarily  Interested  In  the  future.  Tlielr  lives 
He  ahead  of  them,  and  they  demand  a  program  of  political  and 
social  action  which  will  enable  them  to  make  the  most  of  their 
lives. 

All  patriotic  American  citizens  must  enlist  in  this  task.  We  must 
all  Join  together  In  a  concerted  and  decisive  effort  to  build  up  the 
internal  and  external  defenses  of  democracy.  Thus  we  can  and  will 
make  Anierica  safe  from  any  enemy. 

America  has  the  opportunity  of  emerging  from  this  world  crisis 
as  the  strongest  nation  on  earth  if  we  will  follow  our  determination 
to  solve  our  own  domestic  problems  and  keep  out  of  the  Europoan 
war.  We  have  only  to  follow  that  course  faithfully  and  we  will  be 
in  a  position  when  the  war  Is  over  to  offer  some  real  assistance  to 
the  war-torn  nations  In  bringing  about  a  lasting  p)eace  and  ex- 
tending aid  to  the  victims  of  war  and  aggression.  But  If  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  drawn  Into  the  European  slaughter.  It  will  bleed  us 
white  and  leave  us  as  helpless  as  the  rest. 

We  must  and  shall  provide  adequate  military  defenses  for  this 
hemisphere  to  protect  us  against  invasion  or  Interference.  I  woxild 
vote  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar  if  necessary  to  defend  this 
hemisphere,  but  In  the  name  of  democracy  I  pledge  to  you  that  I 
shall  never  give  my  vote  to  send  American  boys  to  fight  overseas  to 
a  foreign  war. 

I  am  ready  to  support  the  President's  recent  request  for  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  for  national  defense.  This  will  brtng  the 
approprtatlons  for  this  session  up  to  three  billions  for  this  purpose 
alone.    But  I  want  a  Jotot  congressional  committee  created  repre- 
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•enttog  the  Military.  Naval,  and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Including  technical  experts,  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  this  vital  problem.  The  taxpayers  and  the  Congress  are 
entitled  to  know  what  the  present  state  of  our  national  defense  Is. 
■qually.  If  not  more  Important,  they  have  the  right  to  demand  a 
sound,  coordinated  plan  for  the  future  deTelopment  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  defense. 

We  are  determined  to  defend  this  hemisphere  from  the  Aretlc 
Circle  to  Cape  Horn  against  all  comers.  We  are  prepared  to  make 
whatefcr  sacrifices  are  necessary  In  order  to  do  so.  We  will  net 
tolerate  a  change  to  sovereignty  ot  an  Inch  of  territory  needed  for 
the  defense  of  this  hemisphere.  But  there  Is  one  lesson  which  even 
a  layman  can  see  emerging  from  the  smoke  of  battle  In  Europe, 
namely,  that  all  the  reactionaries  are  not  to  Congress  or  the  State 
legislatures.  They  have  been  revealed  to  the  military  and  naval 
esUbllshments  of  some  nations  abroad.  The  responslbUlty  for  our 
own  national  defense  U  still  by  tradition  divided  between  two  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  the  Amy  and  the  Navy.  This  Is 
reflected    to    the    division    of    Jtirladlctlon    to    the    committees    of 

The    technique    of    modem    war   demands   coordination    of    all  I 
branches  of  military  and  naval  defense.    Through  a  Joint   con-  | 
gresslonal  committee  we  can  get  a  proper  study  and  solution  of  the 
problem  of  defense      It  would  Insure  an  adequate  and  coordinated 
program.     We  can  then  face  the  future  with  supreme  confidence.     I 
ffhuii  work  for  and  support  such  a  Jotot  committee.  j 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  provide  taxes  now  to  meet  as 
much  of  the  new  armament  burden  as  possible.  There  will  be  fat 
profits  made  from  the  new  defense  program.  This  alone  would  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  more  taxes.  But  there  is  a  more  compelling 
one  Progressives  have  always  favored  a  pay-as-you-go  policy,  and 
while  we  have  recognized  that  there  are  emergencies  when  the  credit 
of  the  National  Government  must  be  utilized,  at  the  same  time  we 
have  fought  for  increased  taxes  based  on  abUlty  to  pay.  There  [ 
should  be  no  further  delay  to  facing  this  vital  problem. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  adJo\imment  of  Congress.    In  this  foreign 
and  domestic  crisis  we  should  stay  to  session.    We  should  discharge 
our  responslbUlty  to  provide  the  country  with  a  program  for  ade-   j 
quate  national  defense,  a  sound  tax  bin  to  meet  It  and  a  dynamic   1 
program   to  attack   our   domestic  problems  of   unemployment,   to-    i 
security,  and  low  farm  Income.  1 

There  is  no  time  to  waste  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  our  day  and 
generation.  To  guard  Amertca  effectively  against  the  fifth  columns 
of  communism  and  fascism  we  must  have  a  contented  and  united 
people  We  must  banish  the  dlscoviragement  and  dissatisfaction 
that  breed  in  the  dead  atmosphere  of  idleness  and  poverty  on  which 
ruthless  dictators  have  rtsen  to  power. 

The  Progressive  Party  program  will  make  and  keep  democracy 
safe  for  Amertca. 

Keynote  Address  at  Connecticut  Republican  State 

Conventioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DANAHER 


Mr  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  interesting  and  able  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Damahkr]  before  the  Republican  State  Convention  at  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  on  May  14.  1940.  .  *    w 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

In  1794  Zephanlah  Swift,  who  Uter  became  our  Chief  Justice, 
wrote  his  System  of  the  Laws  of  Connecticut.  Swift  traced  the 
history  and  the  phUowaphy  of  goremment  looking  to  the  expCTl- 
mental  development  of  the  representaUve  Republic,  our  own  United 
BUtes  of  America,  then  only  5  years  old.  It  seems  to  me  our  people 
too  loosely  refer  to  us  as  a  democracy,  when  to  point  of  fact  as  well 
as  of  prtnclple  we  function  through  and  by  our  agenU,  our  repre- 
sentatives.   Of  the  status  of  the  latter.  Swift  said:  ,„  .,^,.^ 

"Our  Ocvemment  originated  from  the  people  and  was  instituted 
for  their  sole  benefit.  The  ImpractlcablUty  of  assembling  a  great 
nation  to  collect  their  will  rendered  It  nece-ary  that  certain  persons 
should  be  elected,  to  whom  the  power  of  acting  for  the  people 
should  be  delegated  This  constitutes  our  Government,  to  be  a 
representative  Republic,  and  an  attention  to  this  leading  fea-ture 
will  unfold  the  basis  on  which  It  Is  established  and  the  principles 
by  which  it  is  to  be  executed.  A  goremment  by  representation 
ImpUes  the  Idea  that  the  representatives  stand  In  the  place  of  the 
people  and  are  vested  with  all  their  power  within  the  Constitution. 
totoe  Legislature,   therefore,  consisting  of  the  representaUves.   is 


concentered  the  majesty  of  the  people  and  the  suprtmmej  at  the 
Government.  They  are  neither  bound  to  obey  the  instructions  nor 
to  consult  the  will  of  the  people — but,  being  in  their  jAace  and 
vested  with  all  their  power,  they  have  a  right  to  adopt  and  purso* 
such  measures  as.  In  their  Judgment,  are  best  caletilated  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  community  In  the  same  manner  M 
the  people  themselves  would  act  If  It  were  possible  for  them  to 
assemble  and  deliberate  on  their  common  concerns.  The  reason 
why  the  instructions  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  regarded  Is  because 
It  is  impossible  that  the  general  sense  shotild  be  collected:  and,  even 
if  that  could  be  done,  they  have  not  those  means  at  information 
which  are  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  deliberate  and  decide.  As 
to  the  instructions  from  any  particular  district  to  the  representative 
by  them  elected,  they  ought  to  have  no  influence,  because  when 
elected  a  person  becon\es  the  representative  of  the  community  at 
large;  he  cannot  therefore  regard  the  instructions  of  his  Immediate 
constituents,  but  must  consult  the  general  good  of  the  community 
and  not  the  particular  advantage  of  a  district." 

So  I  greet  you  not  merely  as  delegates  but  as  representatives  of 
those  enrolled  Republicans  who  chose  you  to  act  for  them  to  the 
business  of  selecttog  delegates  who  will  represent  aU  of  us  at 
the  Philadelphia  Convention.  You  are  not  to  constilt  merely  the 
possible  good  of  a  particular  section  or  of  a  particular  town,  but 
will  also  have  in  mind  those  prtnclples  which  draw  us  together 
as  a  party  functioning,  as  we  believe,  for  the  best  toterests  of 
all  of  our  people  and  of  the  Nation.  As  Republicans  we  can  de- 
sire no  less,  as  citizens  we  can  do  no  more. 

There  have  been  times  In  RepubUcan  history  when  we  could 
take  no  pride  In  the  results  achieved  by  those  In  whom  wt  had 
placed  owe  trust  and  our  confidence.  We  can  frankly  confess 
our  dismay  at  discovering  that  some  were  eager  to  use  the  name 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Republican  Party  as  mere  implements 
to  their  advancing  their  own  selfish  ends.  Some  had  thought 
that  "fat  cats"  could  continue  to  dominate  oxu  party  and  our 
Government  by  misuse  of  money  and  to  control  through  personal 
power  as  if  the  people  would  tacitly  acquiesce  to  and  even  tolerate 
such  abuses.  Happily,  the  electorate,  while  sometimes  tardy  in 
action.  Is  nonetheless  decisive  when  aroused.  And  so.  in  1940,  we 
ftod  our  citizens  turning  again  to  the  Republican  Party  as  the 
perty  of  the  people  and  their  one  hope  of  bettering  their  own 
condition  and  that  of  their  Government. 

Now  we  are  met  to  select  those  delegates  who  will,  at  the  con- 
vention to  be  held  In  Philadelphia,  Joto  with  hundreds  of  others 
who  vrtll  select  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  Party  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Our  party  does  not  at  this  spring 
convention  wrtte  a  platform  of  the  prtnclples  or  an  outline  of 
the  program  upon  which  we  will  seek  to  elect  our  candidates  for 
the  varlotis  offices  of  our  National  and  State  governments.  But  ^ 
we  cannot  be  unmindful  either  of  the  failures  of  the  tocumbent 
administration  or  of  the  problems  which  will  confront  the  next 
one.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  and  singular  acts  and  conduct 
of  the  Democratic  Party  In  Its  current  national  administration 
have  been  failures:  quite  the  contrary,  but  that  adminUtratlon 
which  has  overwhelmingly  controlled  the  legislative  acts  of  the 
Congress  since  1933  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  contin- 
uation of  such  policies  as  were  not  only  mistaken  in  concept  but 
have  been  proved  In  administration  demonstrably  fallaclotis.  Nor 
can  the  Republican  Party  simply  go  before  the  people  with  a  pro- 
gram to  repeal  this  and  repeal  that  and  then  expect  that  blithely 
and  serenely  all  things  vsrlll  be  righted,  or  that  they  will  right 
themselves  and  that,  lUce  Plppa,  we  will  ftod  "AU's  well  with  the 
world." 

When  I  got  out  of  high  school  only  24  yeare  ago.  we  boys  talked 
among  ourselves  as  to  what  we  were  going  to  do  and  what  we 
were  going  to  be.  Just  as  through  generations  previously  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  boys  had  looked  forward  to  their 
future  In  this  land  of  opportunity,  even  down  through  the 
twenties  we  found  youth  at  the  threshold  of  life,  still  free  to  pick 
and  choose  a  probable  career  as  an  artisan,  a  professional  man,  a 
businessman.  The  older  men  knew  Just  from  watching  him  work 
and  from  his  aptitude  that  yet  another  boy  would  make  a  good 
farmer,  who  would  some  day  own  acreage  of  his  own  and  who 
would  achieve  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Over  the  years  since  1916  maladjustments  have  been  growing 
apace.  Millions  of  women  have  left  the  home  and  have  undertaken 
employment  In  every  walk  of  life.  Machines  have  been  developed 
so  that  one  machine  today  can  perform  the  task  formerly  wrought 
through  the  labor  of  many  men.  While  prod\ictlon  of  such  ma- 
chinery has  made  yet  other  work  for  yet  other  thousands  who  never 
had  known  such  tasks,  the  latest  avaUable  surveys  show  that  down 
through  the  1920's  for  every  100  men  displaced  by  machines  to 
Industry  only  91  could  find  other  Jobs.  Maladjustments  to  the 
world  scene  accompanied  by  international  political  and  economic 
disaster  combtoed  to  produce  the  debacle  to  which  whole  nations 
of  millions  of  people  surrendered  themselves  and  their  livwi  to 
authoritarian  governments  to  return  for  a  degree  of  promised 
security.  The  United  States  was  not  untouched  by  the  swiftly 
moving  sequence  of  evenU.  And  so  it  was  that  in  1932  our  people 
had  succumbed  to  a  charming  voice  which  promised  Americans  a 
sound  currency  which  would  be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  a 
reduction  of  26  percent  In  the  cost  of  government,  a  reduction  of 
taxes  taxes  which  had  to  be  paid  for  to  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of 
every  man  who  works.  We  heard  of  the  intended  elimination  of 
useless  bureaus,  and  so  responsive  were  we  to  such  pleas  that  our 
people  exercising  their  franchise  to  tlme-h<mored  form,  elected  to 
be  governed  by  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
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And  now,  after  nearly  8  years,  there  are  nearly  a  million  clvU 
KnSnt.  of  the  United  SUtea.  an  Increase  of  nearly  100  percent  the 
number  at  bureaua  and  odmlnlatratlve  agencies  has  more  than 
a^SdrS»l^  the  national  debt  has  more  than  doubled,  and  taxes 
havTw  far'  Increased  that  a  present  recapitulation  of  them  would 
■Imply  prove  wearying.  ».     v««- 

The  millions  upon  mlUlons  of  young  men  and  women  who  have 
ccme  of  age  since  1932  find  the  doors  of  opportunity  closed  No 
IcSer  caTeach  say  I  will  be  this  or  I  will  be  that,  and  every  one  of 
them  would  be  glad  to  take  any  kind  of  Job  whatever  Ju»t  so  long 
as  It  is  not  actually  repulsive  and  even  as  to  such  work,  somehow  It 
gets  done.  There  is  not  a  single  family  among  the  '^f/kers  of  the 
United  States,  who  comprise  almost  exclusively  our  entire  cltlzemr. 
but  what  has  seen  and  Is  coming  to  know  a  lowered  standard  of  llv- 
ins  iClllons  upon  millions  of  our  citizens  are  without  work  of  any 
Wid  MiUlons  upon  millions  of  our  citizens  are  working  part  time. 
^  even  when  they  can  work  an  entire  week  they  And  themselves 
possessed  of  a  doUar  Income  which  wlU  buy  only  what  they  formerly 
boT^t  from  the  rewards  of  3  days'  work.  Housewives  feeling  the 
plndb^  of  life,  and  striving  valiantly  and  courageously  to  mamtaln 
happiness  In  the  home,  have  been  going  without  a  piece  of  finery. 
seme  little  luxury  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  women  today  "  fl^aj^- 
Mothers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  a^^K^^/JK  "P^^X 
their  children  may  have.  BewUdered  husbands  and  'a^^*"  °%"y 
face  the  struggle  of  life  not  knowing  Jiist  what  Is  wrong  °°P*ti.!?I 
tSwnselves  aSS  their  famUles  dally  sinking  lower  ""l^y  really 
how  futUe  are  the  efforts  of  a  government  which,  after  7  years  oi 
unbridled  power  and  control,  has  faUed  In  the  essenUals  of  govern- 
ment. . 

Your   citizen,   your   average  man  and  ^of^f'V  ,J^\  ''^g.^  ^^ 
not  have  the   time,  day  by  day.  to  acqua  nt  himself  with   what 
factors  have  been  producing  and  are  continuing  ^^^  P"f  J*.  „  "" 
doe.  not  know,  and'^could  not  get  the  truth  If  ^^  »°,^^^^f  ^5 
the  objectives  of  this  administration  which  continues  to  pay  »35 
of   American   taxpayers'   money   for   every  ounce  of   KO»fJ^**  f'^f 
Communist  Russian  produces  for  $8.     He  falls  ^J^^i^f^^^^^^^f,^ 
of  his  money  is  being  paid  for  every  ounce  of  gold  shipped  to  us 
from  foreign  natlon8,%old  which  has  a  prevailing  average  price  of 
approximately  •20.67  an  ounce.     But  if  you  tell  him  that  we  now 
have  approxliately  $18,000,000,000  worth  of  such  gold  coming  from 
the  mSes  of  ever>  nation  on  the  earth  and  ^e'"^  transferred  to 
»  mine  of  our  own  where  we  bury  It  at  Port  Knox.  Ky^^  he  should 
ask    "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  have  bought  1650,000.000  in 
gold  from  Japan  in  the  past  2  years,  and  that  we  are.  therefore, 
helping   Japan   to  finance   her  war  of  aggression   against   cninAi 
TeU  him.  "Yes,  but  you  don't  know  why  you  are  doing  It.       wnen 
he  asks  if  we  are  xinderwritlng  the  cost  in  large  degree  of  the 
EurcMjean  war  now  going  on  by  this  process  of  purchasing  foreign 
gold    you  may  answer  in  the  affirmative,  but  you  cant  tell  him 
why'  we  are  doing  it      And  if  yovir  citizens  should  discover  that 
merely    in    the    months    of    September,    October,    November,    and 
December   of    1939.    taking   Russian   gold   in   return,   we   sold   to 
Russia,   $25,000,000   worth  of   gasoline,   refined  copper  and   scrap, 
metal-working  machinery,  wheat,  and  molybdeniun.  not  to  men- 
tion tin  and  crude  rubber,  adequate  supplies  of  which  we  now  lack 
ourselves,  at  least  his  curiosity.   If  not  his  ire.  should  be  aroused. 
And  In  due  course,  In  order  to  restore  money  value  to  this  very 
gold  already  bought  and  paid  for.  we  will  be  obliged  to  dispense 
It  among  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the  end  that  international 
buying    power    be    again    redistributed    and    a    monetary    basU    be 
established,  that  international  balances  may  be  maintained.     Oh. 
the  ghastly  irony  of  it  all. 

Your  American  citizen  Is  beginning  to  realize  to  what  extent 
goods  made  abroad  by  cheap  foreign  labor,  under  conditions  with 
which  Americans  cannot  compete,  are  displacing  in  the  American 
markets  articles  and  goods  which  were  formerly  produced  by  Ameri- 
cans who  today  are  unemployed.  He  is  beginning  to  understand 
that  by  limiting  production  there  Is  not  only  an  increase  In  the 
price  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  but  the  continued  flouting  of 
the  fundamentals  of  economics  la  being  paid  for  by  every  consumer 
m  the  United  States.  On  March  20  of  this  year  Senator  Bykd 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  statement  indicating  only 
the  payments  of  flO.OOO  or  more  to  sugar  growers  under  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  one  payment  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  United 
States  Sugar  Corporation  reaching  the  total  of  $430,420  97  for 
limiting  production  at  a  time,  mind  you,  when  our  sugar  producers 
produce  less  than  30  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  sugar  consumed 
annually  In  our  country. 

That  ovir  domestic  economy  Is  in  greatest  danger  none  can  doubt, 
but  that  Is  not  all.  If  the  war  In  Europe  were  to  be  terminated 
tomorrow  millions  of  people  now  diverted  from  peacetime  pursuits 
would  again  be  released  to  participate  in  an  economy  which  is  not 
prepared  to  receive  them.  Nations  whose  burden  of  debt  from  the 
last  war  Is  staggering  are  today  suffering  from  tax  loads  Imposed 
not  only  by  the  need  for  current  expenditures  but  for  those  to 
come.  Probably  50  percent  of  the  national  income  of  Great  Britain 
Is  today  being  devoted  to  the  daUy  expninses  of  the  war.  Out  of  It 
all.  even  If  there  were  to  be  an  Inunedlate  peace,  a  standard  of 
living  will  necessarily  be  Imposed  upon  people  throughout  Europe 
lower  than  any  they  have  ever  known.  And  Americans  again  will 
be  forced  to  compete  with  them,  even  for  the  American  market, 
not  to  mention  the  markets  of  the  world.  On  April  14.  1939.  in  a 
letter  to  Adolf  Hitler,  the  President  of  the  United  States  said,  in 
part: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  take 
part  in  discussions  looking  toward  the  most  practical  manner  of 
opening  up  avenues  of  International  trade  to  the  end  that  every 
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nation  of  the  earth  may  be  enabled  to  buy  and  sell  on  equal  terms 
In  the  world  market  as  well  as  to  possess  assurance  of  obtaining 
the  materials  and  products  of  peaceful  economic  life." 

And  if  peace  does  not  come,  as  the  war  continues  there  will  be 
greater  and  greater  hue  and  cry  that  it  is  our  war  and  that  we  must 
relax  restrictions  upon  credits  to  those  nations  who  never  repaid  to 
us  their  debts  of  20  years  ago  Once  again,  in  addition  to  «tll  cur- 
rent expenditures  to  be  met  by  the  American  taxpayer,  he  will  be 
asked  to  finance  a  European  war.  Again  the  fruits  of  American 
production  paid  for  by  Americans,  would  be  devoted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  objectives  of  European  nations  with  whose  governments 
and  with  whose  policies  we  have  no  political  or  national  concern 

Now  there  are  others  of  our  citizens  who  actually  want  us  to  go 
to  war  and  who.  no  doubt,  are  Impelled  to  even  greater  desire  by 
recent  evenU  There  are  those  who  by  measures  short  of  war 
have  already  committed  our  Nation  to  an  unneutral  position,  the 
consequences  of  which  have  not  yet  been  realized  I  deny  that  it 
Is  our  war  I  deny  that  we  either  must  or  should  enter  that  war. 
But  for  the  sake  of  examination  of  the  point,  let  us  assume  for  the 
moment  that  it  is  our  war.  What  do  Britain  and  Prance  require 
from  us  that  we  can  give  them?  Do  they  want  airplanes?  Yes. 
but  if  we  enter  the  war  we  would  reserve  the  airplanes  for  the  use 
of  our  own  forces,  and  necessarily,  therefore.  Britain  and  Prance 
would  get  less  planes  rather  than  more.  That  Is  perfectly  apparent 
by  a  mere  statement  of  it.  Do  they  need  men?  The  armies  of 
Prance  are  probably  the  best  trained  in  Europe,  with  mlUlons  of 
men.  not  to  mention  the  great  resources  of  Britain.  ^And  where  is 
the  American  who  wants  to  leave  our  shores  and  enter  that  war? 
Which  among  you  in  this  convention  tonight  has  one  son  in  the 
Army  today?     And  who  among  you  wants  his  son  in  an  army  to 

^Do  the?^^^  our  money?  They  can  buy  at  no  faster  rate  than 
we  can  produce.  Do  they  need  our  credits,  that  Is,  the  products 
of  American  labor  to  be  paid  for  by  Americans?  If  ^^  %"Lto 
make  available  tomorrow  ten  billions  of  dollars  to  our  former 
Allies  what  could  they  buy  from  us  for  their  present  defense  that 
thev  are  not  now  getting?  Moreover,  were  we  to  adopt  that  course 
we  wmUd  but  follow  the  pattern  of  1914  to  1917.  with  an  actual 
participation  the  only  remaining  step.  No;  the  thought  of  our 
becoming  a  belligerent  in  this  conflict  is  contrary  to  reason  and 

to  Judgment  and  to  logic.  »     »     »^     _v,-,»>,o. 

Suppose  the  question  before  you  at  thU  minute  to  be— whether 
or  notion  wlU  make  appropriations  for  the  defense  of  the  tJnied 
States— It  goes  without  saying  you  will  wish  to  defend  her  against 
any  and  all  foes,  if  the  need  therefor  exists.     Naturally.   If  there 
be   no  danger,    you   need    appropriate   only   sufficient    to    maintain 
vour   normal   and   natural   and   establUhed    armaments.      But    If    a 
need   exists   and   you    must    undertake    plans   for    the    defense    of 
vour  Nation   you  should  be  thinking  about  your  Nation,  not  some 
I    other    you  should  be  thinking  about  your  people,  you  should  be 
'    thinking  about  their  properties,  their  homes,  their  children      The 
President  of  the  United  States  In  a  special  message  to  the  Congress 
in  January  1939.  told  us  that  he  was  speaking  to  us  as  CommandeT 
m  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  that  the  program  he  f-^^^T^'tted 
had    been   considered    by    himself    In    that    capacity,    and    his   ad- 
visers   to  be  "a  minimum  program  for  the  necessities  of  defense. 
He    t<^ld    us    further;       "It    Is    proposed    that    $300,000,000    be    ap- 
propriated  for  the  purchase  of  several   types  of   airplanes  for  the 
Army      This  should  provide  a  minimum  increase  of  3.000  planes, 
but  It  is  hoped  that  orders  placed  on  such  a  large  scale  will  ma- 
terially   reduce    the    unit    cost    and    actually    provide    many    more 
planes"     He  continued:     "Devoid   of  all  hysteria,  this  program  Is 
but    the    minimum    of    requirements"      When    the    hearings    were 
held    Major  General  Arnold.  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  testified 
In  March  1939.  two  months  later,  that  the  United  States  had  only 
847  combat  planes,  while  Germany  has  thousands. 

The  Congress  appropriated  the  $300,000,000  requested  by  the 
President  Of  course,  we  thought  we  were  going  to  get  the  3.000 
planes  which  the  President  said  as  a  very  minimum  were  necessary. 
Of  course,  we  thought  we  were  preparing  for  our  defense  InsUad. 
the  airplanes  being  manufactured  in  this  country  are  daily  being 
released,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  are  waiving  their  prloniles  In 
favor  of  nations  overseas.  Last  fall  I  offered  an  amendment  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Congress  to  reqtUre  that  no  planes  should  be 
shipped  overseas  until  our  own  defenses  had  been  built  up  by  at 
least  the  number  of  3.000  planes,  which  the  President  hlmstlf  had 
told  us  we  required  as  a  minimum  The  administration  rallied  its 
forces  to  defeat  that  amendment.  Within  the  past  2  weeks  Senator 
LoDCK.  of  Massachusette.  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Navy  appro- 
priation bill  to  require  that,  of  the  sum  to  be  allotted  for  aircraft, 
a  minimum  of  $20,000,000  should  be  obligated  for  planes  prior  to 
July  1.  1941.     As  Senator  Looce  stated: 

••The  appropriation  in  the  pending  bill  calls  for  352  new  airplanes 
for  the  Navy.  At  the  present  time  we  have  the  policy  of  helping 
foreign  nations  to  buy  American-made  airplanes  This  amend- 
ment does  not  oppose  that  policy  It  simply  provides  that  the  Navy 
shall  have  Its  regular  quota,  even  If  some  of  the  foreign  nations 
may  have  to  wait  a  little  while.  •  •  •  Let  us  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  regardless  of  what  our  sjrmpathles  with  foreign  nations 
may  be,  we  believe  In  preparedness  for  ourselves,  and  let  us  adopt 
this  amendment  which  will  Insure  that,  no  matter  what  happens 
In  the  foreign  field,  the  United  States  Navy  wQl  be  properly 
equipped  with  airplanes.  The  amendment  is  not  aimed  at  any 
foreign  covmtry;  It  Is  not  antlanythlng:  it  is  a  pro-American  amerid- 
ment;  and  it  will  simply  mean,  if  It  shall  be  adopted,  that  the 
United  States  Senate  will  have  recorded  Itself  In  favor  of  the 
United  States  Navy." 

Again  the  administration  defeated  this  amendment. 


It  has  long  been  apparent  that  naval  vessels  unsupported  by 
adequate  aircraft  are  Incapable  of  defense  against  a  sufficient  force 
sttacklng  from  the  sir.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  providing  for  two 
battleships  to  cost  $60,000,000  apiece,  or  a  total  of  $120,000,000. 
when  the  battleships  camiot  possibly  be  built  In  less  than  6  years. 
If  we  need  naval  defenses  at  all.  we  need  them  now,  not  5  years 
hence.  But  that  sum  of  $120,000,000  for  two  battleships  to  be 
constructed  In  the  fut\ire  would  provide  for  delivery  In  a  few 
months,  twelve  hundred  airplanes  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  each,  and 
you  will  notice  that  1  take  the  same  figure  of  unit  cost  as  that 
suggested  by  the  President.  There  are  no  two  battleships  afloat 
which  could  withstand  the  attack  of  twelve  hundred  airplanes,  or 
a  small  fraction  of  that  number,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
only  1  week  ago  admitted  publicly  that  our  naval  vessels  must  be 
reconstructed,  that  their  topsldes  are  inadequate  against  attack 
from  the  air.  that  we  must  Install  "turtleback"  construction. 

Meanwhile,  we  continue  blithely  to  export  our  planes,  the  flnest 
fighting  ships  in  the  world,  while  we  strip  ourselves  of  our  mini- 
mum defense  requirements,  and  while  our  planes  shipped  overseas 
are  falling  and  can  fall  Into  the  hands  of  potential  aggressors 
against  our  Nation,  thereafter  even  to  be  used  against  us. 

Oh.  yes.  we  hear  flne  American  citizens  say  that  they  do  not 
agree  with  our  President  In  anything  else  but  that  they  certainly 
approve  his  •'foreign  policy .•'  They  think  of  foreign  policy  in 
terms  of  a  series  of  acts  which  are  designed  to  assist  one  set  of 
belligerent  nations  In  a  war  against  others.  Such  people  think  In 
terms  of  their  emotion.  In  assisting  a  given  side  to  win  an  over- 
seas war.  I  say  we  should  think  In  terms  of  the  United  SUtes. 
I  say  tliat  the  preservation  of  our  own  Nation  should  be  our 
Immediate  as  well  as  our  ultimate  objective,  even  If  thereafter  she 
be  the  only  nation  left  on  the  face  of  this  war-torn  and  sorely 
troubled  world. 

Those  who  approve  this  so-caUed  foreign  policy,  after  all.  are 
approving  what?  Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  throtighout  our 
entire  history  the  United  States  of  America  pursued  what  Webster 
calls  a  policy:  -a  settled  or  definite  course  or  method  adopted  and 
followed  by  a  government."  We  were  thinking  In  terms  of  the 
United  States.  Our  people  mentally  took  sides.  If  you  like.  In  other 
peoples'  wars,  their  sympathies  were  aioused  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  be  exire.  but  foreign  entanglements  were  abhorred  and  foreign 
Involvements  were  avoided.  The  only  time  we  ever  relaxed  that 
policy  under  which  our  Nation  grew  and  prospered,  our  efforts 
while  nominally  successful,  actually  ended  In  disaster.  Billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  were  spent,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  bovs  were  casualties,  scarcely  a  home  that  did  not  feel 
the  effect  of  the  war.  We  put  everything  mto  It.  our  energy,  our 
IdeaUsm.  our  fortunes,  and  our  lives.  We  took  nothing  out  of  it 
but  misery  and  loss. 

The  present  President  of  the  United  States  until  1937  followed 
our  traditional  policy.  The  American  people  were  so  ftilly  con- 
Tlnced  we  should  give  notice  to  the  world  that  what  had  been 
our  policy  would  continue  so,  that  we  declared  our  position  and 
made  it  a  matter  of  domestic  law.  But  from  1937  down  to  the 
present  time,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  "..he 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  solely  Is  entrusted  by 
our  Constitution  control  over  our  foreign  affairs,  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  Internatlotiallam.  We  have  undertaken  to  police  the 
world  from  Borneo  to  Iceland.  We  have  Intervened  In  overseas 
wars,  following  a  policy  of  whose  yerj  objectives  the  American 
people  are  kept  In  Ignorance  We  have  followed  a  course  of  par- 
allel action  with  certain  world  powers  and  by  our  very  llal-sons  have 
become  Involved  In  the  maintenance  of  the  International  status 
of  our  collaborators. 

Let  us  rather  look  flrst  to  our  own  defenses  Let  us  com- 
mence with  the  proper  and  adequate  expansion  of  our  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  special  machinery.  Let  us  first  "tool  up"  our 
Industry.  If.  for  example,  our  plane  production  could  be  in- 
creased to  30.000  a  year,  of  what  value.  If  we  can  manufacture  but 
4  000  propellers.  If  we  can  manufacture  when  properly  equipped 
4.000,000  rounds  of  ammtinltlon.  of  what  value,  if  we  can  produce 
but  600  guns. 

Even  during  the  World  War,  although  we  were  producing  muni- 
tions for  3  years  before  we  entered,  19  months  after  we  declared 
war  we  were  able  each  month  to  produce  only  400  pieces  of  artillery 
of  all  calibers.  Even  as  late  as  October  1918  we  were  able  to 
produce  only  three-fourth*  of  our  total  requirement  of  shells.  In 
the  past  6  years  we  have  spent  for  the  Army  and  Navy  $6,890,000.- 
000,  in  round  figures,  and  yet  we  have  only  450  antiaircraft  guns 
scattered  from  Honolulu  to  Eastport  while  the  Germany  Army  is 
estimated  to  have  had  more  than  twice  that  number  In  Norway 
alone.  We  can  put  only  one  mechanized  division  Into  the  field; 
we  lack  antitank  guns — In  short — what  are  we  getting  for  our 
money?     What  are  we  doing  for  our  defense? 

Time  will  not  permit  nor  would  you  wish  me  to  detail  all  of  the 
factors,  and  the  considerations  applicable  to  each,  which  are  In- 
volved In  the  departure  by  the  present  administration  from  our 
hlstory-long  posiUon  The  series  of  imneutral  steps,  the  outright 
and  continued  aid  to  Russia,  the  assistance  extended  through 
economic  manipulations,  the  continuation  of  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign gold  at  the  expense  of  Amertcans.  without  further  enumera- 
tion, suffice  It  to  say  that  by  acts  and  declaraUons  our  course  Is 
dally  in  the  direction  of  further  intervention. 

Stated  another  way.  our  foreign  policy  should  be  atmndoned; 
our  foreign  policy  should  be  domestic  first;  otir  fwelgn  policy 
should  be  one  of  nonintervention  and  since  there  reposes  In  the 
President  of  the  United  States  such  vast  potentialities  for  our 
Involvement  In  ovejwea*  wars,  let  your  delegates  to  the  naUonal 


convention  have  In  mind  the  selection  of  one  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States  whose  policy  will  be,  America  first. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  will  not  later  shrink  from  bringing 
to  bear  Its  Influence,  Its  intelligence.  Its  wealth.  In  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  world.  We  have  no  slightest  intention,  like  Pontius 
Pilate,  of  washing  otir  hands  of  the  whole  affair.  But  Just  as  stirely 
as  we  today  uphold  the  torch  of  clvlllBatlon.  of  ordered  govern- 
ment, of  political  obligation,  so  too,  will  ovir  opportunity  of  keep- 
ing bright  that  torch  remain  only  so  long  as  we  avoid  the  abyss 
of  war.  If  everything  we  stand  for  represents  the  hop>es  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  so  too.  can  we  loee  that  status  as  In  the 
mire  of  entanglement  we  stiffer  the  ravages  of  war  upon  every 
desirable  quality  of  heart  and  mind,  upon  every  vestige  of  the 
beneficence  of  peace,  ujwn  civilization  Itself. 

That  we  may  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  be  In  position  to  make 
the  greatest  contribution  to  civilization  that  any  nation  or  any 
people  ever  made  will  demand  of  us  the  devotion  of  our  utmost 
energy  to  the  rehabUltatlon  flrst  of  our  own  domestic  economy. 
We  rnust  not  only  be  strong,  sufficiently  so  to  resist  all  forces 
which  would  destroy  us  from  within,  but  to  render  us  capable  of 
the  greatest  possible  negotlatory  power  in  the  readjustn>ent  of 
an  exhausted  and  bleeding  and  war-ravaged  world.  This  Is  not 
Isolation,  it  Is  nonintervention.  This  Is  not  meddling.  It  Is  plain 
common  sense.  

That  the  Republican  Party  Is  the  political  entity  upon  whom  wUl 
and  should  devolve  such  responsibility  will  become  more  evident  ss 
our  people,  perforce,  attempt  to  study  the  events  of  the  past  7  years 
and  to  consider  what  Impends  In  the  years  Jtist  ahead.  It  Is  a 
responsibility  which  as  citizens  sworn  to  uphold  our  Government 
and  as  patriot*  we  gladly  embrace.  Difficult  though  the  task  wlU 
be,  our  duty  Is  plain  but  our  sense  of  obligation  Is  deep  and  rea»- 

""A^epresentatlves  of  those  who  sent  you  here,  you  will  select 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  who  will  act  In  our  names 
and  for  our  party.  They  wUl  select  as  a  candidate  for  President 
one  whose  capabUitles  and  experience  and  Judgment  wUl  Insp^ 
the  confidence  of  our  people.  That  there  are  such  men  available 
is  the  result  of  the  opportunities  which  In  the  past  went  hand  In 
hand  with  the  principles  of  American  freedom.  That  such  oppor- 
tunities may  be  preserved  for  aU  of  us  Is  the  goal  of  the  Republican 
Party.  

Norwegian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24),  1940 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  WILET 


Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
delivered  at  Stoughton.  Wis.,  on  the  17th  of  May— the  Nor- 
wegian Independence  Day  anniversary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  citizens  and  friends,  I  address  you  as  fellow  citizens 
because  I  would  have  everyone  appreciate  the  value  of  American 

^^'V^^address  you  as  friends  because  Irrespective  of  our  difference 
In  politics,  in  religion,  and  the  national  rooU  from  which  we  and 
our  forbears  stem.  I  vrould  have  you  to  be  friends  under  the 
American  flag. 

In  these  turbulent  times,  I  would  have  each  one  of  you  recog- 
nize your  importance  as  leaders— leaders  of  thought  and  action. 
Each  one  of  you  in  your  church  group.  In  your  lodge.  In  your 
business   In  your  avocation,  and  your  vocation  Influences  others. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times,  WlU  war  come  to  America?  And 
I  have  said  That  does  not  depend  upon  Washington — that  depends 
upon  the  leadership  back  in  the  villages.  clUes.  and  farms,  and 
homes  of  the  Nation. 

And  my  friends.  I  am  prefacing  my  remarks  today  with  some 
thoughts  that  were  not  contemplated  when  I  accepted  the  Invi- 
tation to  speak  to  you.  At  that  time  Norway  was  imlnvaded,  she 
was  free,  and  In  your  heart  and  mine,  at  that  time,  there  was  not 
the  hurt  there  that  there  Is  now.  We  have  suffered  with  other 
peoples — with  the  Finns,  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  and  the  Austrlans — 
but  when  the  land  from  which  our  forbears  came  went  down 
under  the  bUtzkrelg  It  inflicted  another  wotmd  which  will  prob- 
ably bleed  until  this  holocaust  of  war  is  over  and  Norway  Is  free 
again. 

As  Amertcans,  in  these  distressing  times  we  are  called  upon  to  be 
fit  for  the  task  that  confronts  us.  Pltness  now  demands  that  we 
remain  calm,  mentally  poised.  Lincoln  In  his  day  saw  the  need  of 
tbat.    He  preached  the  doctrixw  at  malice  toward  none,  yet  b« 
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fouKht  for  rlght-ousness  sake.  He  w«a  a  man  of  P™y«'"  _^ti^!^<; 
••I  haVe  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees  by  the  overwhelinln| 
conviction  that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom  and  that 
of  all  about  me  seemed  insufficient  for  the  day.  ^  ,  ,  .  ..  , 
Lincoln  in  strenuous  times  also  knew  the  need  of  releasing  the 
safety  valve  on  the  mental  tension.  He  couid  tell  a  story.  He 
repeatedly  turned  to  humor  and  laughter.  He  said:  With  the 
fearful  strain  that  U  on  me  night  and  day,  if  I  didn't  laugh  I  should 

I  have  often  told  the  story  of  the  man  who  lost  all  his  worldly 
Roods  in  the  depression  of  1933— how  he  made  up  his  mind  to  com- 
mit suicide,  and  how  a  friend  of  his  got  him  to  go  out  and  look 
through  the  telescope  at  the  Harvard  Observatory.  Seeing  a  speck 
Of  light  he  was  told  that  was  Arcturus,  and  that  he  saw  not  the 
star  but  the  light  which  had  been  traveling  25  light-years  at  the 
rate  of  18C0OO  miles  per  second.  He  was  shown  other  specks  of 
light  which  were  a  million  times  bigger  than  our  earth.  He  wa« 
taken  on  a  trip  through  the  heights  and  the  depths  of  the  heavens. 
When  he  got  through,  the  sulclde-mlnded  man  said  to  the  young 
astronomer.  "1  ha  vent  lost  anything,  have  I?  I  have  my  wife,  my 
children,  my  health,  and  over  In  that  library  are  6.000  years  of 
human  wisdom  In  literature,  science,  history,  economics— all  mine. 
I  haven't  lost  anything,  have  I?" 

He  had  awakened  from  his  an»m  that  the  suicide  trail  was  the 
way  out.  He  had  gotten  perspective.  Before  I  begin  my  remarks, 
may  I  say  to  my  constltuenU  what  we  need  to  face  these  troubled 
days  is  a  sense  of  htmior,  »  faith  In  Ood,  and  perspective.  There 
was  a  time  when  Napoleon  overran  Burope.  and  for  over  15  years 
there  was  war.  Before  him  there  was  Charlemagne,  and  Caesar, 
and  Alexander,  and  numerous  other  "men  of  war."  Since  his  time 
there  have  been  in  Burope  many,  many  conflicts.  We  are  shocked 
and  angered  now  by  Hitler's  methods,  but  these  emotions  have 
never  won  a  war,  although  they  may  have  started  many.  I  still 
believe  that  the  sentiment  of  the  thinking  people  calls  for  keeping 
out  of  war.  However,  If  Hitler  should  keep  on  his  rampage  and 
should  get  overinflated  with  his  successes  and  should  attempt  to 
violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  should  sink  our  ships,  or  should 
Invade  our  rights,  he  might  precipitate  this  people  Into  war.  There- 
fore, above  everything  else,  let  us  get  perspective.  We  have  to 
prepare  for  what  the  future  may  hold,  but  we  are  masters  of  the 
future. 

Today  Is  the  one  himdred  and  twenty-slrth  anniversary  of  the 
constitution  of  Norway.  This  Is  the  natal  day  which  marks  the 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  organic  law  of  old  Norway.  This 
Is  a  commemoration  of  great  significance  to  those  of  Norse  blood. 
But  today  my  kinsmen,  this  Is  a  sad  anniversary. 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  But  I  am  sure  that  as 
Americans  we  shall  overcome  the  trials  of  this  p>erlod.  I  come  here 
today  to  speak  to  you  about  a  great  people — a  people  who  will  also 
survive  the  trials  of  this  period;  a  people  from  whom  many  of  us 
stem:  a  people  who  by  their  blood  and  by  their  Ideas  have  fer- 
tilized many  countries  In  Europe,  many  states  In  Africa,  and  many 
commonwealths  In  ovu-  own  Nation. 

This  occasion  was  to  have  been  one  to  celebrate  the  independence 
of  Norway,  and  In  spite  of  the  invasion  by  Hitler's  troops,  I  believe 
we  can  still  celebrate  that  Independence. 

There  are  140,000  Norwegian-Americans  In  Wisconsin.  Almost  all 
of  them  have  some  family  ties  with  the  motherland.  The  tragedy 
of  Norway  today  Is  painfully  close  to  our  bearts.  In  Dane  County 
alons  there  are  16,000  Norwegians  who  scan  the  war  news  every  day. 
The  Koahkonong  settlement,  south  (rf  Madison,  also  has  its  roots 
deep  In  the  motherland.  This  settlement  was  one  of  the  first  Nor- 
wegian settlements  in  all  America. 

There  are  10,000  Norwegians  In  Milwaukee  County  who  daily  feel 
a  grim  growing  resentment  against  the  occupation  of  their  home- 
land In  Racine  alone  there  are  16,000  men  and  women  of  Danish 
descent,  and  a  little  over  a  month  ago  they  himg  the  flags  at  half 
mast  before  the  Danish  brotherhood  and  Danla  halls. 

Wisconsin  has  many  ties  In  Scandinavia.  The  entire  population 
of  Norway  Is  about  that  of  our  own  State.  The  140.000  who  have 
foimd  their  home  here  have  had  a  tremendotis  effect  on  our  his- 
tory The  folk  songs,  the  legends,  the  schools,  the  music  and  lit- 
erature the  faith  and  character  of  this  people  from  Norway  have 
been  c'iasely  woven  Into  the  fabric  of  Wisconsin  and  American  life. 
Today's  events  make  the  history  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centxirles  particularly  Interesting.  With  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries slashed  to  tatters  It  Is  Interesting  to  look  back  on  that  period 
when  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  existed  under  one  govern- 
ment.    For  fotir  centuries  Norway  was  practically   a  province  of 

Denmark.  ^  _.  .         — ,  ,. 

Every  school  child  knows  that  Norway  separated  from  Denmark 
In  1814  when  she  Joined  with  Sweden.  The  lesson  there  is  that 
during  the  union  of  91  years  whatever  strife  there  was.  centered 
about  honest  differences  which  were  carried  to  a  dignified  and 
peaceable  settlement.  The  final  settlement  came  on  June  7.  1905. 
when  Norway  and  Sweden  setUed  their  difference*  amicably.  There 
was  no  bloodshed.    The  bonds  of  friendship  between  these  coun- 

That  in  itself  should  be  an  examine  today.  That  kind  of  round- 
the-table  peaceful  discussion  to  exactly  what  the  world  needs 
today.  It  Is  lnter««ting  to  note  that  there  are  other  parallels  to 
history  in  the  present  situation.  Back  In  the  days  when  Norway 
was  stlU  a  Danish  province,  the  Europe  of  1805  presented  an  al- 
most exact  parallel  to  the  Europe  of  today. 

Today  the  war  Is  faster  and  more  destructive,  but  In  other  re- 

qwctfi  It  U  much  the  same  a«  it  was  In  the  Nap<deoixlc  era.    Those 
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years  present  a  closer  parallel  than  the  war  of  If  1^,\8  Th"»-  »» 
now,  one  single  dictator  was  attempting  to  unite  all  Europe  by 
fo^e  of  arn«^  Then,  as  now,  one  man  had  the  desire  to  conquer 
sea  power  by  an  extension  of  territorial  dominion.     It  failed  then, 

"^^'ai^'Vhl  ;°r^itTt«mpt  so  closely  involves  the  Scandina- 
vian peoples  It  may  be  well  for  us  to  review  the  background  of 
those  of  us  who  today  scan  the  war  headlines  for  news  of  the  Und 
Of  our  ancestors  and  news  of  other  de«:pcUed  lands 

The  first  Norsemen  to  come  to  these  shores  probably  came 
about  the  year  1000  when  storms  on  the  North  Atlantic  drove 
Lelf  Erlcson  somewhere  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Boston  Bay 

The  second  Norse  migration  came  only  a  few  years  later.  Its 
purpose,  as  the  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red  states,  was  to  And  Lelf 
Erlcson's  Vlnland  and  settle  there.  This  migration  did  land  some- 
where   In   western   Newfoundland    and   3    years   later   returned    to 

There  were  many  other  Norwegian  expeditions  to  America.  But 
here  today  we  might  limit  our  brief  discussion  to  the  second 
great  Invasion  by  the  Norsemen  In  1825  w^en  the  45-tcn  s.oop 
Restaurationen  sailed  out  of  Stavanger  for  New  York  with  63 
pioneers  on  board.  They  settled  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  later  moved  farther  west  They  were  led  by  Cleng  Peerson. 
the  Lelf  Erlcson  of  the  forties.  He  trudged  on  foot  from  the 
New  York  State  colony  up  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  till  one 
evening  In  August  of  1833.  That  evening  the  little  footsore, 
blue-eyed  Peerson  approached  a  fur  trader's  cabin  near  Lake 
Michigan.  A  bearded  trader,  iiak<M5  from  the  waist  up.  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  cabin.  He  was  Solomon  Juneau,  and  he  told 
Peerson  that  If  he  continued  north  he  would  find  "nothing  but 
woods  to  the  worlds  end  "  ^    ,   .      .on 

The  little  Norwegian  Jotimeyed  southwestward  Into  Lasaiie 
Coimty  and  then  returned  to  Lake  Ontario  after  a  summer  hike 
of  2  000  miles.  He  told  about  the  "promised  land'  which  he  had 
found  m  the  West.  He  told  about  the  Illinois  Und  which  sold 
for  $125  an  acre.  That  started  a  great  ground  swell  of  migra- 
tion— first  to  Illinois,  then  to  Wisconsin,  and  later  to  Iowa. 

The  first  wave  of  settlers  spread  into  Wisconsin  In  Peersons 
wake.  By  1847  the  first  Norwegian -American  paper  was  begun  In 
a  barn  in  the  Muskego  settlement  of  Waukesha  County. 

The  first  Norwegian  church  In  America  was  founded  In  that 
same  settlement  near  Waterford  some  97  years  ago.  We  who 
gather  here  today  are  the  descendants  of  those  pioneers.  It  Is 
natural  and  understandable  tbat  we  should  look  to  the  land  of 
our  forbears  In  these  troubled  days. 

And  these  are  troubled  days.  Norway  was  one  victim  which 
had  been  uninvaded  since  the  Middle  A^es.  Scandinavia's  neu- 
trality survived  the  World  War  and  7  months  of  the  present 
European  war.  That  neutrality  became  a  thing  of  the  past  with 
the  Nazi  Invasion. 

There  are  only  about  3,000  000  people  In  Norway,  but  they  aro  a 
peace-loving  people.  They  have  learned  that  war  does  not  pay. 
AtKiut  three-quarters  of  this  land  Is  unproductive,  and  in  order  to 
get  room  to  live  the  Norsemen  reached  out  to  the  sea.  There  they 
developed  the  fourth  largest  merchant  marine  in  the  world  Dur- 
ing the  World  War,  the  German  submarines  sank  1.200  000  tons 
of  her  merchant  fleet,  and  Norway  lost  nearly  2.000  seamen,  but 
she  did  not  enter  the  war.  Before  the  Nazi  Invasion  she  had  a 
merchant  marine  of  4,756.000  gross  tons. 

This  little  country  was  absolutely  unprepared.  Its  people  had 
faith  that  they  would  survive  this  war  as  they  survived  the  last 
World  War.  But  now  the  sons  of  the  Vikings  have  fought  again. 
Thetr  forefathers  battled  Into  Britain  and  made  It  Anele  land. 
They  settled  Normandy.  This  year  the  sons  of  Vikings  from 
Angle  land  and  Normandy  banded  together  for  a  common  cause. 

The  Norsemen,  for  a  hundred  years,  had  followed  a  cult  of  peace. 
They  have  tried  to  stay  at  p'  ace.  They  developed  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation among  themselves.  Among  them,  the  arts  and  the 
sciences  and  religious  thinking  thrived.  They  did  not  bother  to 
build  armies  and  navies.  They  believed  In  treaties  between  nations. 
They  believed  in  the  pledged  word,  but  that  confidence  has  been 
rudely  shattered. 

And  once  more,  a.s  at  Eldsvold  in  1805,  they  rallied  behind  their 
King  and  pledged  "Enlg  og  tro  til  Dovre  f  alder  ." 

There  are  moments,  or  occasions,  when  a  man  Is  too  full  for 
expression.  There  are  other  moments  when  a  man  feels  that  he 
would  like  to  blow  off  steam  and  talk  endlessly.  We  have  all  had 
such  experiences. 

In  the  first  category  I  can  recall  seeing  the  sunset  on  the  Grand 
Canyon,  seeing  the  shadows  creep  up  those  majestic  canyon  sides. 
It  was  something  mystical  and  tremendotisly  beautiful.  For.  hours 
after  the  sunset,  the  Influence  of  that  experience  remained  A 
great  musician  related  how,  after  hearing  Wagner's  Faust  for  the 
first  time,  the  beauty  and  the  purity  of  those  mighty  harmonies  so 
exalted  him  that  for  days  he  lived  above  the  mundane. 

So  to  all  men  and  women  have  come  at  times  great  experiences 
reflecting  the  hidden  t>eauty  and  symmetry  of  the  eternal 

On  the  9th  of  April  la.st,  I  had  another  experience  which  could  be 
classified  under  the  second  category.  When  the  news  came  that 
Hitler  had  marched,  without  warning,  on  neutral  Scandinavia,  I 
found  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  whose  emotions  were  aroused. 
That  feeling  appeared  to  be  general.  Long  ago  I  learned,  though. 
when  the  floodgates  were  open,  that  it  was  a  good  time  to  hold 
one's  tongue,  to  wait  for  a  cooling  Intervaa. 


Apparently  the  President  of  these  United  States  had  a  similar 
experience.  t>ecause  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  April  14.  1940. 
foUowlng  the  custom  that  has  obtained  In  this  country  from  time 
immemorial  when  great  wrongs  have  been  done,  that  he  spoke 
and  expressed  the  sentiment  of  practically  everyone  in  this  country, 
irrespective  of  where  they  or  their  forebears  came  from.  This  was 
the  language  that  he  used:  „arn>, 

"Force  and  military  aggression  are  once  more  on  the  marcn 
against  small  naUons,  in  this  Instance  through  the  invasion  of 
I^nmark  and  Norway,  These  two  nations  have  won  and  main- 
tained during  a  period  of  many  generations  the  respect  and  regard 
not  only  of  the  American  people  but  of  all  peoples,  becaiise  of 
their  observance  of  the  highest  sUndards  of  national  and  inter- 
national conduct.  ^^  ,        ^. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  has  on  the  occasion  of 
recent  invasions  strongly  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  such  un- 
Uwful  exercise  of  force.  It  here  reiterates,  with  undimlnshcd  em- 
nhasls.  Its  point  of  view  as  expressed  on  those  occasions.  If 
civilization  U  to  survive,  the  righU  of  the  smaller  nations  to 
independence,  to  their  territorial  integrity,  and  to  the  unimpeded 
opportunity  for  self-government  must  be  req?ected  by  their  more 

powerful  neighbors,"  ^     ^  .  *».^  -^*  t>^„-i 

The  Executive  of  this  Nation,  dating  back  from  the  first  Presi- 
dent has  given  free  expression  to  this  people's  Indignation  when 
acts  of  Violence  were  committed  and  rlghU  of  free  peoples  Jeopar- 
dized In  other  words.  It  U  our  policy  not  to  refrain  from  con- 
demning acts  of  wanton  lawlessness,  acts  that  vlola^  interna  lonal 

law  and  threaten  world  peace  and  the  »t™ct2i",°'f*'«T^  ^.«kin. 
There  was  an  added  reason  why  I  should  refrain  from  speak  ng 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  Sutea,    I  did  not  want  to  say  anything 
"when  the  heat  was  on"  that  I  would  regret  afterward. 

AS  many  of  you  know,  I  was  in  Norway  last  summer  as  a  rfpre- 
senutlve  of  this  Government  at  the  InterparllamenUry  Union 
meeting  As  I  have  said  before,  my  forbears  came  from  the  UinO 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  "  I  went  over  much  of  the  same  territory 
which  has  recently  been  mentioned  in  our  papers.  I  called  up 
Bergenfjord  and  landed  in  Bergen.  I  spent  a  week  In  Oslo  and  Its 
environs  I  took  the  Trondhelm  road  to  find  the  homestead  of 
my  mother— the  same  road  the  Nazi  troops  are  now  traveling.  I 
soent  a  week  in  Denmark,  headquartering  In  Copenhagen  and 
then  crossed  into  Sweden,  where  I  took  the  Kungsholm  at  Gothen- 
burg and  sailed  out  of  Skagerrak,  passed  Stavanger  and  north  of 
Bergen — up  north  passed  the  Faroe  Islands. 

In  the  past  few  frantic  weeks  I  have  lived  through  the  same  ex- 
periences that  other  people  In  this  land  have  undergone  recently  as  , 
they  have  seen  the  land  of  their  fathers  ruthlessly  ravaged  and 
occupied  After  all.  here  In  Wisconsin  many  of  our  citizens  stem 
from  Finland,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Austria-Hungary.  Holland. 
and  Belgium — all  invaded  countries. 

Some  time  h.as  now  elapsed  and  the  flrst  shocks  are  ?«"»  ^  ha^-e 
had  time  to  think  things  through.  After  my  visit  to  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  after  seeing  these  people  and  seeing  their 
land  and  realizing  that  they,  more  than  any  others  In  Europe  had 
developed  along  the  Identical  Unes  of  our  development  with  all  the 
freedo^  that  we  have,  I  can  appreciate  their  experiences:  I  can 
realize  what  these  violations  of  International  law.  this  Jumping  on 
neutrals,  means  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  rest  of  the  wo/ld 

The  Scandinavian  peoples  who  emigrated  here,  like  the  great 
flood  of  German  people  who  came  to  this  country,  have  become 
Americans.  Most  of  them  are  good  citizens.  They  are  hard- 
working, btralght -thinking  people. 

In  these  last  years  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  done  a  great 
Job,  They  have  demonstrated  that  It  Is  possible  for  Poor,  small 
countries  to  build  a  society  ba.sed  on  peace,  neutrality,  and  Christian 
principles,  and  these  same  people  have  d«^eloPfl^^^,*ilShe8tjtand- 
ard  of  li-.1ng  In  the  world.  Since  the  days  of  Napoleon  they  have 
remained  at  peace  They  have  gone  to  extremes  to  avoid  giving 
offense  to  the  belligerents.  Their  governments  refused  to  folate 
neutrality   even   for   Finland— would   not  permit   allied   troops  to 

°'L^t^u?kee|^n  mind  that  Denmark  had  a  ^^'^''^^^^''I}}l^^ll 
with  Germany  and  that  Norwegian  waters  y5«  "»tf  J'L^^p^ 
for  her  ships,  but  nothing  availed.     The  mailed  fist  »^a<*  t'' ^^".^f.  , 

It  didn't  avail  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  live  up  to  the  letter 
of  the  spirit  of  international  law.  The  "blltzkrelg"  struck  regardless 
of  their  blameless  record.     With  what  results? ^„„trni 

We  may  conclude  that  (If  the  totalitarian  governments  control 
Europe)  no  longer  will  there  be  safety  for  small  "a^-Of^h^frlsXt 
will  Tsmall  nation  be  permitted  to  remain  neutral.  I" 2?**  r^«P^* 
the  hands  of  the  clock  have  been  set  back  over  "^^"f^^^^  .^X^^ 

But  there  is  always  a  silver  lining.  It  may  mean  that  in  BuroP* 
the  idea  of  union  now  Is  nearer  fulfillment  than  was  anticipated. 
The    democratic    nations    of    Europe    will   have    to   become    a    con- 

'^'^^L:ond  result  of  all  this  should  be  to  °P«^!i  "P  V?*  .^^  °J 
South  America  Those  nations  there  should  get  rid  of  their  petty 
r^vaSef^nS  Urn  "s^'a  kind  of  United  States  of  South  A™erl«. 
Thev  should  pool  their  resources  and  get  at  that  Job  quickly  so 
??at^he?wUl'^?J^  become  subject  to  a  -^Utzkr  leg 'from  quarters 
in  EuToii.  The  third  result  Is  »PP»«°*-"^f-^'^",^^„^f^P!'^''' Ji^: 
stead  of  falling  apart,  will  become  more  unified  than  ever.  -The 
••blUzlJ  eg  of  Hitler  has  cemented  that  Empire,  ^^^^^/^^^f  ^'^S' 
lons^d  the  colonies  the  Imperative  need  for  being  one  with  the 

'"^^e^'f^.rrh'Te.ult:  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  word  of  the 
toUUtarlan  states  has  been  demonstrated  as  worthless  and  their 


treaties  but  scraps  of  paper  to  be  torn  up.  other  peoples  know 
that  international  faith  Is  not  dead  The  :>ledged  word  between 
nations,  constructive  international  law,  the  result  of  conduct  oe- 
tween  nations,  especially  between  democratic  nations,  are  still  vitai 
matters.  For  the  time  being  the  •bUtzirleg"  has  made  e\'eryone 
power  conscious,  and  If  the  present  policy  Is  continued  then  tne 
only  guaranty  that  any  nation  has  is  to  make  Itself  secure  iroin 
attack,  make  itself  self-sufllcient  from  a  military,  economic,  ana 
financial    standpoint. 

■nie  fifth  result:  The  basic  principles  of  the  law  of  neutrality 
still  live,  although  the  "blitzkrieg"  of  Hitler  has  made  them  dor- 
mant for  the  time  being. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  main  problem.  How  can  we  best  pre- 
serve our  national  safety,  promote  our  national  Interests?  As 
Americans,  on  this  sad  anniversary,  we  seek  the  answer  to  this 
question.  ^^ 

It  U  a  difficult  question  and  its  answer  Is  tied  up  with  a  nimiber 
of  conclusions  arising  out  of  the  European  melee. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  conclusions  and  attempt  to 
evaluate  their  significance  to  America. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Scandinavian  crisis — 

First.  The  Scandinavians  can  never  be  completely  conquerea 
unless  they  are  wiped  out. 

Second  The  more  alien  peoples  trampled  on  by  European  dlc- 
Utors,  the  more  people  there  wUl  be  to  rise  some  day  against  their 
conquerors. 

Third  The  economic  consequences  of  the  present  war  m  Scan- 
dinavia will  mean  that  Allied  purchases  other  than  war  n^terials 
will  be  increased  In  thU  country.  (Following  the  loss  of  Scandi- 
navian sources.)  _*.„^ 
Fourth  Our  own  Imports  from  Scandinavia  will  be  ctirtalled. 
(This  win  affect  the  pulp  and  paper  Industries,  since  more  than 
16  percent  of  our  newsprint  and  pulp  is  Imported  from  Scandl- 

Fifth.  An  extension  of  the  theater  of  confilct  appears  inevitable. 
An  Intensification  of  mUltary  operations  appears  more  than  lively- 
This  will  affect  the  United  States  because  It  will  br  ng  Increased 
demands  from  the  Allies  for  our  export  of  war  materials  and  sup- 
plies    Our  import  trade  will  be  further  affected. 

Sixth  There  Is  every  indication  that  this  may  be  a  war  to 
exhaustion  or  even  to  the  death. 

Seventh  The  extent  of  traitorotis  and  Trojan-horse  activities  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  illustrates  the  necessity  of  all  neutrals 
keeping  a  sharp  check  on  alien  activities  and  alien  propaganda 

ElBhth  Part  of  the  European  dictatorship  war  technique  has  been 
the  mesmerism  of  terrorism.  This  Is  a  bogey  which  must  not  affect 
neutrals— particularly  America.  *      ,« 

Ninth.  In  the  World  War,  Russia  provided  th«U»coo<*„V9"^.  J** 
this  war  Scandinavia  provides  the  second  front.  There  will  be  other 
fronts  Thus  division  of  Nazi  strength  divides  Nazi  force  and  speeds 
UP  the  pace  of  the  war;  both  of  these  factors  should  react  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Allied  forces  with  their  tremendous  manpower 
and  va.st  sources  of  material.  „ 

Tenth  It  is  vital  for  us  in  America  to  "keep  our  shirts  on  —to 
refrain  from  unrestrained  emotionalism.  Any  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  this  war  would  probably  end  m  a  complete  betrayal 

of  democracy  _,  i    #  _ 

Eleventh  The  Scandinavians  themselves  furnished  an  example  for 
the  present  conflict  when  they  settled  their  differences  peacefully 
on  June  7  1905.  Norway  and  Sweden  parted  peacefully  with  no 
bloodshed.  That  was  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  century  and 
fu'-nlshes  an  example  for  today. 

T\)telfth  Preparedness  Is  the  best  guaranty  of  Inviolate  neutrality. 
That  means  both  mental  preparedness  and  a  physical  defense  pre- 
paredness. The  lesson  of  Scandinavia  teaches  us  the  value  of  the 
latter  and   our   own  common  sense  teaches  us  the  value  of  the 

'°T^!rteenth  Let  us  reason  together  about  a  significant  situation. 
It^  mpSrfant  that  we  reall^  here  in  America  that  no  matter 
where  wi^em  from,  we  are  first  and  last  Americans^  ,^"^1"..T*  °i 
Norwegian  blood  have  now  had  a  surge  of  sympathy  for  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun."  so  It  Is  natural  that  every  nationality  sym- 
nathizefwi^h  Its  homeland  and  Its  home  people.  It  is  also  natur^ 
^hat  an  of  us  Americans,  no  matter  who  we  are,  Bympathi7.e  w  th 
{he  common  people  of  Europe  who  are  bearing  the  burdens.  suffeHng 
the  lo^and  fertilizing  the  soil  with  their  bleached  bones  as  they 
have  for  centuries  past.  .       ,„,  . 

Let  us  reason  together  and  think  this  thing  through.  It  la  my 
opinion  that  practically  every  German  who  was  born  in  Germany 
and  who  is  now  a  citizen  of  this  country,  and  every  descendant  of 
Srmans  who  came  here  In  '48.  or  before  and  after,  are  as  pyal 
{?^eTnerlcan  traditions  and  American  principles  of  a  republican 
form  ofTovemment  as  any  other  group,  but  It  Is  natural  also  that 
whUe  thfy  condemn  the  tactics  of  the  Nazi  group,  that  they  diculd 
have  a  feeling  for  their  people.  Just  as  some  of  us  have  a  feeling  for 
the  Scandinavian  peoples. 

If  there  are  any  military  or  propaganda  traitors  In  any  American 
o-rminL  there  were  in  Norway,  it  is  imperative  that  we  find  them 
out  X^erfc^  w^nts  to  stay  out  of  this  war  Just  as  the  S^ndlnavian 
countries  did.  We  must  make  sure  that  there  are  none  boring  from 
within     There  must  be  no  termites  here. 

I  was  brought  up  in  a  community  where  there  were  Frenchmen 
ScaiXavlai^.  Gehnans.  as  weU  as  Irish.  English,  and  Scotch^     1 
rSSmtoer  back  in  1914.  before  we  got  Into  the  war.  many  incidents 
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that  demoMtrat*  what  I  have  mentioned— the  heartthrobe  and  long- 
ing of  each  noe  for  the  weU-twlng  of  their  fatherland.  But  I  remem- 
ber mlso  In  1917.  wben  we  entered  the  war.  there  were  no  more  loyal 
Americans  th*"  the  Americans  of  German  descent.  I  have  hcara 
nothing  but  condemnation  of  Hitler's  ruthlesaness  from  my  brethren 
of  German  extraction. 

Fourteenth.  America  must  awaken  to  the  realisation  that  an* 
mtist  take  eztraortUnary  precautionary  measures  within  her  own 
borders  to  see  that  sedition  and  treason  and  traitors  do  not  thrive 
on  our  soil.  But  In  doing  that  we  muet  also  be  extremely  cautious 
to  tee  tbat  we  do  not  delegste  an  unwarranted  police  power  to  any 
man  or  croup  of  men  who  might  utlllce  H  In  the  mom  manner  that 
Mmilar  power*  wei»  ttUllcctf  in  Curope.  In  other  word*,  we  must 
not  become  byeuneal  In  tlile  direetloo,  but  we  niuM  become  prac- 
tMiU  and  sane.  We  want  to  say  to  any  forelcner*  In  our  oMdet:  Tou 
ar  r  our  wamu  and  we  espeet  you  to  aWde  by  the  nUee  and  regula- 
iione  of  Ule  m  tut*  hmm  Mo  fueit  bae  a  n^i  to  abttio  ttie  boik 
wtallty  or  AflMhM,  U  Omt  do,  tlMy  ttmOdU  fJffO  »  one-way 
passport  bMk  to  where  tlMir  eame  f  root.  If  there  are  any  Amertcans 
wtMbaee  bseoiu*  laeeutoud  wttt»  any  Conrlcn  Meae  or  "tems"  and 
take  steps  ttiat  are  dleloyat  or  ate  treaeonaMe  to  vuslate  «>•  •afet* 
of  our  faorittitlott^  ttoy  Aoukl  la  tbJa  world  olcla  be  dealt  with 
aceordiogly. 

rtftaen.  While  the  gnat  heart  of  AoMriea  wae  ehoeked  by  what 
took  place  In  Seandlnavla.  and  le  being  dupUeated  elsewhere,  ana 
whOe  this  same  heart  bleeds  for  downtrodden  people  ererywhcre. 
tfita  niieetlnn  arlaea.  What  can  we  ae  luUvlduals  and  what  can  we 
•s  a  nation  do  In  thle  international  crtsU?  What  should  we  do?  X 
have  Mid  before  that  In  tlmea  of  great  crlsla  In  the  life  of  an  Indl- 
▼Iduml.  or  In  the  life  of  a  nation.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  leaders  of  a  nation  tie  to  a  principle. 

The  flxat  reaction  when  Injustice  occurs  In  the  family  of  nations 
to  for  erery  red-blooded  hodlTldvial  to  want  to  rtae  and  strike  back 
at  the  aggiesBor.  The  Indlvktual  can  do  that  now  If  he  desires.  He 
can  enlist  In  foreign  armlee  and  sacrlflce  his  life  for  the  caiise  If 
he  wlahcs  to.  A  public  official,  however,  who  has  a  part  In  shap- 
ing the  direction  that  this  Goremment  shall  take.  must.  If  he  la 
going  to  be  a  trustee  of  the  people's  Government,  think  the  prob- 
tem  thixnigh.  While  as  an  IndlTldual.  any  Senator  could  sacrlflce 
his  life  and  fortune  to  the  cause  of  Norway,  ae  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  It  Is  necessary  for  him  to  realtee  that  when  he  acts. 
he  act*  for  130.000.000  people.  When  an  elected  representative  to 
Congrae  acts,  he  is  dealing  away  or  protecting  the  rights  of  this 
pec^e.  the  great  American  values.  War.  my  friends.  Is  hell,  and 
to  put  this  Nation  toto  war  Is  something  of  a  different  nature  than 
for  an  Individual  to  enlist  In  the  army  of  a  foreign  nation. 

What  can  we  doT  Aa  Z  have  said.  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  govern- 
ment have  turned  the  hands  of  the  clock  back  ao  that  no  small 
nation  now  under  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  can  feel  safe.  The 
Nazis  have  destroyed  neutrality  aa  far  as  the  small  nations  are  con- 
cerned, but  America  stm  must  stand  for  honor  among  naUona. 
must  stand  for  law  anaong  nations.  If  she  does  that,  then  wben 
the  storm  la  over,  the  pcoplea  d  the  world  wlU  look  to  ua  as  the 
martoer  looks  to  the  ll^thouee. 

There  Is  one  other  way  for  us  to  help  as  a  nation.  We  can  con- 
ttoue  to  keep  the  record  straight.  We  can  continue  to  make  a 
dispassionate  appraisal  of  forel^  affairs  and  then  Judiciously  ex- 
prsas  the  weight  of  American  approval  or  disapproval  In  our  official 
utterancea.  That  may  aound  weak  and  Ineffectual  but  in  reality 
fLinfru^n  prcBtlge  makes  It  a  potent  foroe  in  restraining  European 
excesMS.  Aa  a  positive  force.  It  Is  an  active  encouragement  for  In- 
ternational fair  dealing. 

What  else  can  we  do?  As  Individuals  we  undoubtedly  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  contributions  during  the  war  to  aid  our  rela- 
tives In  Norway.  My  fellow  cltlaens,  I  see  another  position  where 
we  all  will  be  called  upon,  tn  the  days  that  are  up  ahead,  when 
war-torn  Europe  la  bled  white,  for  America  to  do  what  we  did  once 
before  under  Hoover — when  he  fed  the  millions  at  our  expense. 
Then  will  be  given  the  c^portunlty  for  us  to  denK>nstrate  that  the 
principles  of  the  Christ  still  live  In  the  hearts  of  hvunanlty.  When 
that  day  ennes,  when  the  Biblical  saying  has  come  true — "They 
who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword" — we  can  demonstrate 
that  they  who  love  their  brothers — Germans.  Frenchmen.  Scandi- 
navians. Poles.  Kngllshmen — wUl  give  a  rebirth  to  the  spirit  of 
ytim  who  taught  us  to  love  one  another. 

I  hear  someone  say,  "How  Impractical."  but  to  me  this  Is 
far  more  practical  than  any  other  method  that  the  Ingenuity  of 
man  has  ever  devised.  Our  opportunity  will  be  to  bind  up  the 
wounds,  the  broken  hearts,  to  cast  out  the  fears  and  hates  of  a 
lacerated  humanity.  Perhapa  then  we  will  be  the  great  instru- 
ment to  bring  about  the  fiilfillment  of  the  prophecy  that  nations 
win  beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares  and  there  will  be  no  more 
war. 

On  this  17th  of  May  let  us  Americans  pledge  ourselves  anew  to 
the  faith  that  Is  In  ua.  to  the  faith  that  says  that  Norway  shall 
once  more  be  free,  the  faith  that  says  that  America  will  not  permit 
the  '•fifth  column"  of  any  natkm  to  penetrate  our  land,  to  the  faith 
that  says  that  the  great  American  values — ^freedoan  of  ^jeech,  free- 
dom of  the  preea,  freedom  of  contract,  freedom  at  worship,  trial 
by  Jury — shaU  not  be  taken  away  from  us  by  our  own  neglect  or 
by  another^s  conduct  and  action. 

Yes.  my  friends,  tm  this  day  let  us  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
American  flag,  and  to  this  Nation  of  which  we  are  a  part.  If  we  do 
that  and  govern  om^elves  accordingly,  we  shall  make  the  greatest 
OMatrlhutlon  that  anyone  can  make  to  this  day  and  generation. 


Always  the  Scandinavian  peoples  have  been  law-abiding  people. 
Always  they  have  amalgamated  with  and  become  a  part  of  the 
nation  they  immigrated  to — witness.  Prance.  England,  northern 
Italy,  and  America.  Always  they  have  been  folks  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  loyalty,  thrtlt.  Industry  deeply  ingrained  in  the  fiber  of 
their  being. 

Today,  therefore.  Is  a  day  of  consecration,  a  day  of  rededicatlon. 
T-ifting  our  heads  toward  the  tky.  we  can  sing  Ood  Bless  America 
•     •     •     aad  Oud  Velslgns  XTlg  Oamle  Norge. 

Ood  bleas  America — 

First.  With  citizens  who  appreciaU  her  and  what  she  sUnds  for. 

Second.  Bless  her  with  clti/ens  who  will  be  on  guard  against  tha 
"ttxh  column's"  attack:  with  cltlaens  who  wUl  not  baeooie  men* 
tally  stampeded  and  unbalanced. 

Third.  Bleiw  h^  with  citizens  who  wIM  appreeWite  and  matmain 
her  great  freedoma— freedom  of  speech,  piwai,  wortfilp,  contract, 
fte^-and  #ho  will  alan  appreciate  the  great  m^iral  vtrtuae— faith  In 
the  Ple^CMl  word,  (attb  In  Ood,  and  tetth  In  the  forward  march  of 

Fourth.  Bless  her.  O  Ood,  with  cttlsens  who  through  thia  erttt- 
cal  period  can  walk  with  hope  and  eouracs.  vlaton.  pots*,  scrength. 
•nd  unity  In  their  bearu  and  minds  and  louU. 


America's  Gold  PoUcj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWABE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  20  ilegislative  day  of  Wedrtesday.  April  24) .  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHrNOTON  POST  AND  ARTXCLES 
FBOU  THE  CANADIAN  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK  AND  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  20.  1940.  under  the  beading 
"Mr.  Morgenthau's  doubt";  an  article  from  the  Canadian 
Financial  Outlook,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  of  the  Issue  of  May 
1, 1940.  under  the  heading  "$41  Gold  in  the  offlng."  by  George 
Winiams.  financial  editor;  and  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  19.  1940.  entitled  "Gold  Hoard  Stirs  Growing 
Concern,"  by  John  H.  Crlder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  30.  1940] 

Mb.  MoaGKMTHAU'S  DOXTBT 

Secretary  Morgenthau  believes  that  the  Government's  gold  policy 
fa*  expanded  our  exports,  encoura^^ed  domestic  Industry,  and 
enabled  us  to  acquire  "the  safest  pbyslcal  asset  In  tne  world." 
After  emphasizing  the  advantages  of  the  gold  policy,  however.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  permitted  a  note  of  doubt  to  creep  Into  the  address 
which  he  delivered  recently  before  the  women's  division  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

He  mentioned  the  possibility  tbat  tbe  present  turmoil  may  leave 
the  world  In  the  grip  of  ruthless  pwwers  dominating  a  large  number 
of  formerly  mdependent  states.  In  tbat  event  international  trade 
and  finance  might  assume  the  character  of  domestic  trade,  with 
settlement  of  balances  between  countries  effected  by  a  simple 
transfer  of  deposits. 

This  hypothesis  suggests  a  mnltlt\ide  of  disturbing  compllcatlona. 
Mr.  Morgenthau  rightly  concltides  that,  under  such  oondltlons.  our 
gold  holdings  would  doubtless  be  a  relatively  minor  cause  of  anxiety. 

It  la.  nevertheless,  significant  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  at  last  publicly  recognized  tbe  possibility  that  gold  may  even- 
tually cease  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of  International  payments. 
For  a  long  time  suggestions  of  this  kind  were  dismissed  as  the 
speculations  of  irresponsible  theorists.  Last  January,  however.  Dr. 
E.  A.  Goldenwelser.  writing  m  the  FMeral  Reserve  Bulletm.  referred 
to  the  problem  presented  by  "the  accumxilation  in  the  country,  in 
exchange  for  our  products  and  other  forms  of  wealth,  of  an  asset 
(gold)  which  Is  of  little  value  now  and  whose  value  in  the  future 
Is  unpredictable." 

Stnice  then  the  process  of  accumulation  has  continued  at  an 
abnormally  rapid  rate  and  our  gold  hoard  has  risen  to  approxi- 
mately $18,000,000,000,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  World's  mone- 
tary gold  stocks. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  war.  these  gold  acquisitions  wlU 
present  an  acute  problem  when  peace  la  restored.  Every  nation. 
Including  Germany,  which  has  shown  extraordinary  ingenuity  in 
carrying  on  foreign  trade  without  gold,  haa  heretofore  been  eager 
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to  acquire  that  metal,  becaxise  It  could  be  exchanged  for  good?  The 
fact  that  the  United  Sutes  has  been  willing  to  accept  unlimited 
quantities  of  gold  ha«  mainUlned  Its  traditional  prestige  as  a 
medium  of  international  payments.  But  the  situation  may  be  very 
<llSerent  in  the  reconstruction  years  to  come. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  postulate  a  Surope  dominated  by  a  lew 
dictatorial  powers  to  envisage  an  economic  and  financial  order  In 
which  gold  would  lose  most,  if  not  all.  o<  lU  monetary  importance. 
In  the  past  gold  served  Its  purpoM  well  because  movements  of 
goods  and  of  capital  were  rufflciently  weU  balanced  to  prevent  exces- 
•ivc  concentration  of  the  money  metal  In  any  single  country  Unless 
the  political  and  economic  maladjuatmente  which  have  been  respon- 
•Ible  for  the  extraordinary  gold  Influx  into  the  United  States  can 
be  corrected.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  gold  will  loee  lU  value 
lor  monetary  purponea  in  the  poet'War  world. 

IFrom  the  Canadton  Financial  OutJoo*.  Toronto,  May  1,  IMOJ 
Pnanr-Ofn  Doluw  Got*  m  rm  Omne 
(By  Oaorge  WiUlaoM.  flnanrtal  editor) 

The  apectarular  inereMw  in  Canadian  gold  prodturtlon  — aprUig- 
Ing  from  a  apurt  following  the  1»9»  depreartoo  and  again  »n  ji«»4^ 
When  Fr«id*nt  Rooaerelt  booetMl  tb«  price  of  gold  from  $?otri 
an  ounce  to  136  an  ounca— contlntiea  to  bt  reflectad  In  higher 
•nd  brighter  earnings  among  Canadian  nUnlng  stocka 

And  now.  with  the  Impact  of  war  eeooomy  demanding  greater 
and  greater  spending  and  wider  extcnalon  of  credit,  many  ob- 
servers Incline  to  agree  with  our  view — that  a  further  Increase 
Id  the  price  of  gold,  to  at  least  HIM  an  ounce,  may  become 
Immediately  necessary. 

While  It  is  dangerous  to  generalise  about  complicated  matters. 
this  subject  may  be  reasonably  and  simply  stated  thus:  At  the 
beginning  of  the  191+18  war,  conservative  economists  warned 
participating  governments  that  war  expenditures,  at  the  rate  then 
TOntemplated  were  simply  impossible.  Yet.  the  expenditures  were 
made  on  a  scale  far  higher  than  that  at  first  contemplated  and 
which  the  economists  had  natly  stated  were  impossible 

What  was  done?  Exactly  what  has  always  been  done  when  gov- 
ernments need  more  money.  For  money  Is  only  what  the  govern- 
ment savs  It  18.  The  dollars  used  In  the  United  States  now  have 
often  b^n  stii^matized  a-s  69-cent  dollars— and.  if  the  present 
price  of  $35  an  ounce  for  gold  were  increased  to  »41.34  an  ounce 
or  higher  conservatives  would  scream  again— but  dollars  would 
still   buy  commodities  in   the  same  ratios  as  previously. 

The  scale  of  e.xpendltures  for  the  present  war  dwarfs  that  of  the 
previous  World  War.  bv  comparison.  And  It  Is  by  no  means  beyond 
the  realm  of  posslbUlty  that,  if  it  lasts  for  a  period  of  years, 
Increa-ses  in  the  price  of  eold  may  become  not  Just  a  notion  to  toy 
with  but  an  urgent  ncces.slty. 

Now.  as  to  the  Immediate  result  of  the  impending  higher  price 
for  gold:  Plgurln'^  on  a  basis  of  the  expected  1940  Canadian  gold 
crop  of  5.750.000  cuncos.  a  further  mark-up  of  the  price  of  gold  to 
$41  34  an  ounce  would  make  the  current  years  crop  worth  t.231.- 
705  0^0  Instead  of  $201,250,000.  based  on  the  present  standard 
price  of  $35  an  ounce— without  any  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
Canadian  gold  mines  are  now  receiving  $38  50  In  Canadian  funds 
for  their  output  Hence,  such  a  mark-up  would  put  $35,455,000 
more  into  the  trea.s\u-les  of  the  producing  Canadian  gold  mines — 
virtually  all  of  which  would  be  clear  profit,  and  would  thereby 
swell  their  profit  margin  to  that  extent.  A  price  of  $45  an  ounce 
would  give  an  additional  profit  of  157.500,000  and  a  price  of  $50 
an   ounce   would    furnish    a   further   profit   of   $86,250,000 

Moreover  svich  a  hleher  price  for  gold  would  enable  many  of 
the  so-called  marginal  or  low-grade-ore  mines  to  operate  very 
profitably.  ^       ... 

And  virtually  all  this  additional  profit  would  go  to  shareholder- 
participants  In  the  form  of  dividends. 

Moreover,  this  naming  of  a  higher  price  for  gold  would  be  in- 
stantly reflected  In  a  spectacular  market  appreciation  of  all  pola- 
mlnlng  enterprises  in  the  Dominion.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  this  Is  the  p.sychologlcal  time  to  procure  participating  inter- 
ests In  the  best  of  them. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  19,  1940] 

Gold  Hoard  Stirs  Gsownic  Concern 

(By  John  H.  Crlder) 

Washington.  May  18 —The  Treasury's  gold  stock,  already  the 
largest  in  world  history,  will  go  over  the  $19,000,000,000  mark  In 
the  next  few  days  If  acquisitions  continue  at  the  recent  rate  In 
the  5  da>-s  ended  Wednesday  $48,000,000  was  added,  putting  the 
total  at  $18  949.000.000.  ^   ,^. 

With  reports  of  Allied  reverses  In  Europe.  Americas  holdings 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  monetary  stocks  of  gold 
become  a  question  of  Increasing  concern  In  discussions  among 
officials  here  The  question  Is  being  asked  whether  a  Nazi  victory 
might  not  seriously  Jeopardize  the  value  of  the  metal  which  is  a 
bulwark  of  capitalism  and  an  avowed  target  of  German  revolu- 
tionary  conquests 

THX    1939    INTTXJW   TOPPED  THRXX   BnJJON 

The  Treasure's  gold  stock  passed  the  $17,000,000,000  mark  Octo- 
ber 20  and  the  $18,000,000,000  mark  In  the  first  week  of  February. 
Thus  In  less  than  7  months  the  Treasury  has  gained  $2,000.- 
000  000  m  gold  In  the  calendar  year  1939  the  net  infiow 
amoimted  to  about  $3,132,000,000.  a  figure  larger  than  the   total 


dollar  value  of  the  gold  stock  held  In  this  country  In  any  year 
prior  to   1917  „.        .. 

The  coming  of  gold  has  been  a  principal  factor  in  »'^"li5»K^« 
excess  reserves  of  the  Nations  banks  to  more  than  $6,000,000,000. 
an  all-time  high,  and  this.  In  turn  has  served  Importantly  to 
create  an  excessive  •easy-money"  situation  which  was  the  subject 
Of  several  critical  communications  from  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  last  year. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has.  In  effect,  thrown  up  Ita  hands 
in  the  face  of  the  fiood  of  foreign  gold,  stating  that  "the  potential 
lending  power  derived  by  banks  from  the  receipt  of  thJa  g^ 
creates  an  unprecedented  problem  of  control,  because  the  unused 
reserves  of  the  banks  are  much  greater  than  can  be  abaorbed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  under  present  powers." 


lioiMinx  and  Health 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 


STUDY  BY  UNITED  STATES  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  revealing 
and  important  study  just  released  by  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  entitled  "Better  Housing.  Better  Health.** 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Better  Housing.  Better  Health — The  iNTEnaELAnoNSHiF  or 
Housing  aitd  Health,  and  How  the  Nation-Wide  Slum  Cleax- 
ANCE  Program  Will  Bring  Health  and  Hope  to  Thousands  or 
Americans 

The  caveman  had  a  housing  problem,  and  he  knew  what  to  do 
about  It  Instinct  led  him  to  protect  both  his  health  and  hla 
comfort  bv  seeking  shelter  against  the  elements. 

The  housing  problem  facing  America  today  Isn't  so  simple. 
Even  If  every  family  throughout  the  country  were  adequately  pro- 
tected against  the  elements  by  four  walls  and  a  roof  (and  we 
are  far  from  even  thus  partial  solution),  a  problem  of  tremen- 
dous proportions  would  remain  For  to  be  decent  and  adequate, 
modern  hou.-.lng  must  also  protect  Its  occupants  against  menaces 
that  arise  from  our  more  civilized  existence  in  communities — the 
dangers  of  contagion  and  accident. 

Bv  these  simple  standards,  millions  of  the  dwellings  In  which 
Americans  live  are  shamefully  Indecent  and  inadequate.  Though 
families  living  in  unfit  housing  are  well  aware  that  unsafe  and 
insanitary  living  conditions  undermine  their  health  and  threaten 
their  very  existence,  low  Incomes  have  made  It  virtually  Impoe- 
slble  for  them  to  Improve  their  housing  lot. 

THE  BAD   CONDITIONS 

Protection  against  contagion,  as  well  as  decent  occupancy  stand- 
ards would  call  for  adequate  space  and  privacy  for  all  members  of 
a  household  Yet  In  1935-36  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice after  investigating  the  housing  in  83  representative  cities,  esti- 
mated that  some  3.000.0O0  urban  families  In  the  United  States  live 
in  homes  with  more  than  one  person  per  room.  A  million  \irban 
homes  have  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  as  many  persona 
as  there  are  rooms.  And  In  700,000  urban  homes  there  are  at  least 
twice  as  many  persons  as  there  are  rooms 

Though  running  water  for  drinking  and  bathing  and  sanitary 
sewage  disposal  are  among  the  first  esscntlaU  of  sanitary  living.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  3.457.000  urban  homes  In  this  country  have 
no  private  bathing  facilities.  Around  2.536.000  lack  private  indoor 
flu«h  toilets  These  figures  are  based  on  a  Nation-wide  survey  con- 
ducted (1934-37)  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  investigation  did  not  include  the  housing  In  rural  areas  where 
pure  water  supplies  and  toilet  facilities  of  any  sort  are  frequently 

l&ckinK 

One  of  the  most  obvious  ways  In  which  housing  and  health  are 
related  Is  In  downright  dilapidation.  Ramshackle  dwellings  Increase 
the  po-slblUty  of  accidents  through  faulty  steps  and  fioorlng,  fall- 
ing ceilings,  and  occasionally  even  the  outright  collapse  of  slum 
shacks  and  tenements. 

Congested,  run-down  slum  areas  are  also  responsible  for  an 
alarming  number  of  disastrous  fires  and  for  needleaa  Injtxrles  and 
deaths  from  this  cause. 

THE  EVIL  RESULTS 

In  practically  every  community  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
the  areas  of  high  disease  and  death  rates  are  found  to  be  almost 
Identical  with  the  areas  of  bad  housing.  More  people  get  sick  In 
the  blunis.    They  stay  sick  longer.    And  they  die  In  greater  numbera. 
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•mia  does  not  mean  that  bad  housing  Itaelf  Is  solely  responsible 
for  such  conditions.  A  variety  of  factors  «>^P"<^t«  ^"^*  P^^^M!?- 
lactors  so  interrelated  that  it  is  practlcaUy  impossible  to  determine 
•Utistically  JiMt  how  much  of  the  excess  sickness  and  death  is 
directly  attributable  to  bad  bousing  and  how  much  to  the  other 

*^oi«rtT"ls  one  of  the  most  Important  factors.  Malnutrition  and 
lowered  resistance  to  disease  are  frequenUy  found  In  Its  wake.  I/JW 
Incomes  may  mean  Inadequate  medical  care  during  Illness  or  even 

no  medical  attention  at  all.  

Another  pomt  to  be  remembered  U  that  people  are  poor  because 
they  are  sick.  a«  weU  as  sick  because  they  are  poor.  Thus,  there  la 
often  the  tendency  for  famlllee  already  burdened  with  sickness  to 
drift  into  areas  of  cheaper  and  less  adequate  housing. 

Ignorance  of  what  to  do  to  protect  health  Is  also  a  major  factor. 
Racial  susceptlbllltlee  vary,  and  carelessness  and  Inherent  physical 
weakness  play  their  parts. 

But  even  when  the  various  complicating  factors  are  taken  into 
account,  If  housing  and  health  are  considered  in  their  broader 
aspects,  the  relation  between  the  two  Is  self-evident. 

The  health  of  the  slvim  dweller  Is  menaced  from  the  day  he  is 
bom  A  survey  made  by  the  United  States  ChUdren's  Bureau 
covering  some  33.000  births  in  8  cities  Indicates  the  effect  of 
overcrowding — a  prime  characteristic  of  slums — upon  a  baby's 
chance  of  survival.  The  cities  surveyed  were  Baltimore.  Md.; 
Akron.  Ohio;  Waterbury.  Ctonn.;  New  Bedford,  Bdass.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Brockton.  Mass.;  and  Manchester.  N.  H. 

In  homes  averaging  leas  than  one  person  per  room,  the  Infant- 
mortaUty  rate  was  fovmd  to  be  52  per  1.000  births.  Where  the 
avera),-e  was  between  oi\e  and  two  persons  per  room,  the  rate  was 
94  9  per  1.000  births.  In  homes  averaging  two  or  more  persons 
per  room,  the  rate  was  136.7  per  1,000  births,  or  more  than  two 
and  one-half  times  as  high  as  in  favorable  svirroundings.  In 
Interpreting  these  restata.  It  was  recognized  that  low  Incomes 
and  low  racial  Immimlty  to  certain  diseases,  as  well  as  overcrowd- 
ing. Influence  the  nvunber  of  deaths.  But  even  after  allowances 
were  made  tor  these  two  factors,  it  was  foxmd  that  the  Infant- 
mortality  rate  In  congested  dwellings  was  still  much  higher  than 
In  homes  with  sufllclent  space. 

Other  investigations  have  sought  to  answer  the  question:   "If 
children  live  past  babyhood  In  sltmis.  how  safe  are  they  then  from 
sickness  and  death?"     One  study  of  this  kind  was  made  In  Cln- 
clnnaU  (1929-31),  by  censtia  tracts,  by  the  Public  Health  Federa- 
tion.   Pour  groups  of  homes  ranging  from  slums  (group  I)  to  the 
best    residential    neighborhoods     (group    IV)     were    Investigated. 
Each  of  the  four  groups  had  approximately  the  same  population. 
The  average  annual  mortality  tor  four  of  the  common  communi- 
cable diseases  of  children — measles,  whooping  cough,  diphtheria, 
and  scarlet  fever — for  each  of  these  areas  was  as  follows: 
Group  I:  127  per  100,000  population. 
Group  II:  63  per  100,000  population. 
Group  m:  40  per  100,000  population. 
Group  IV:  29  per  100,000  pc^ulaUon. 

Although  such  figures  as  these  reflect  not  merely  the  quality 
of  the  housing  but  the  economic  and  social  status  In  general, 
medical  authorities  attribute  part  of  the  excess  death  rate  from 
oommiuiicable  children's  diseases  In  overcrowded  areas  to  the  fact 
that  slum  children  are  frequently  exposed  to  and  get  such  diseases 
when  they  are  extremely  young.  Records  show  that  these  diseases 
are  more  often  fatal  when  contracted  at  very  early  ages.  Yet 
because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  home  Itaelf.  many  a  slum  mother 
finds  It  next  to  impossible  to  Isolate  her  children — even  at  times 
when  an  epidemic  Is  known  to  be  raging — until  they  are  older 
and  their  chances  of  withstanding  such  diseases  have  Increased. 

Rickets  is  anoib«r  disease  that  is  exceeslvely  prevalent  among 
children  of  the  slums.  Vtoper  diet  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost 
importance  In  preventing  this  disease.  Thus  one  reason  for  the 
excess  occurrence  of  rickets  in  areas  of  poor  housing  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  fact  that  low  incomes  frequently  make  it  impossible 
for  alum  children  to  get  sufllclent  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fats,  and 
other  foods  that  are  a  source  of  vitamin  D.  which  both  prevents 
and  cures  the  disease. 

Studies  made  in  recent  years,  however,  indicate  that  vitamin  D 
can  be  supplied  not  only  through  the  diet,  but  also  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  the  ultraviolet  light  in  sunshine  upon  the  skin. 
Adequate  sunshine  thus  becomes  of  primary  importance  in  pre- 
venting and  cxulng  rickets.  Children  who  live  in  the  slums  often 
fall  to  get  enotigh  sunshine  not  only  because  of  deficiencies  in 
the  houses  themselves,  but  also — and  even  more  significant — be- 
cause most  slum  neighborhoods  lack  areas  where  children  can  play 
safely  outdo<vs  in  the  sunshine. 

Other  diseases  are  undtily  prevalent  In  the  sitims.  whatever  the 
complex  of  Interrelated  causes.  Respiratory  dAeases  communl- 
eated  by  spray  In  coughing  and  sneezing,  and  In  general  all 
diseases  that  result  from  contact  infection,  find  more  victims  and 
take  a  heavier  toU  where  there  Is  neighborhood,  room,  and  bed 
congestion:  and  these  conditions  are  characteristic  of  slum  housing. 
Of  1,077  cases  of  tuberculosis  over  a  recent  5-year  period  in 
Hartford,  CX)nn..  for  example,  more  than  half  were  in  an  over- 
crowded slum  district  occup3nng  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  city  area. 
In  one  sltun  area  chosen  for  clearance  in  Detroit,  there  were 
over  six  times  as  many  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  per  100,000 
peculation,  during  1930-32.  as  in  the  city  as  a  whole. 


In  Cleveland.  12.5  percent  of  all  the  deaths  from  tuberculoKls 
over  the  period  1928-31  occurred  in  a  slum  area  that  occupied 
only  0.73  percent  of  the  area  of  the  city  and  contained  only  2£ 
percent  of  the  city's  populaUon.  ».    .^ 

Statistics  show  that  these  cities  do  not  differ  greatly  from  others 
in  the  matter.  Though  such  complicating  factors  as  poverty,  low 
racial  bnmunlty,  and  unhygienic  habits  are  not  to  be  underesti- 
mated, medical  science  has  an  explanaUon  as  to  why  bad  housing 
may  contribute  to  Ul  health  of  this  sort.  Unlike  most  of  the 
other  communicable  diseases,  tuberculoels  may  develop  months  or 
even  years  after  effective  exposure  to  the  disease.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  more  often  and  intimate  the  contact,  the  greater 
the  risk  of  Infection.  Since  homes  afford  the  best  opportunity  for 
Intimate  contact  over  long  periods  of  time,  tuberculosis  Is  pri- 
marily a  family  disease.  In  overcrowded,  poorly  ventilated  homes, 
the  intimacy  of  this  contact  tends  to  be  Increased. 

When  a  person  with  an  advanced  case  of  tuberculoeU  lives  m 
such  a  home,  the  danger  of  Infecting  others  In  the  household  is 
Increased  many  tlnves.  The  tubercle  bacillus  In  sputum  is  de- 
stroyed by  direct  sunlight  In  about  15  minutes;  In  a  dark,  lll-ven- 
tllated  room  it  may  live  for  months.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
tuberculosis  Is  a  serious  threat  to  slum  dwellers,  particularly  to 
those  who  inhabit  the  thousands  of  windowless  roonas  in  America 
and  the  even  greater  number  with  windows  opening  onto  mere 
shafts  or  courts. 

In  Detroit  It  was  fotind  that  pneumonia  kills  three  and  one-half 
times  as  many  people  in  certain  slum  areas  as  in  the  most  desir- 
able residential  sections.  In  addition  to  overcrowding,  which  may 
help  the  disease  reach  epidemic  proportions,  dampness  and  lack  of 
heat  in  the  home  are  among  the  conditions  believed  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  pneumonia.  But  here  again  the  housmg  factor  is  but 
a  link  In  the  causal  chain. 

Mortality  rates  for  pneumonia  and  two  other  diseases  were  de- 
termined for  different  geographical  zones  in  Detroit,  in  which  the 
average  number  of  persons  per  room  was  available  from  a  special 
census,  with  the  following  results; 
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In  Cincinnati  there  Is  a  slum  district  known  as  the  Basin,  which 
contains  about  28  percent  of  the  population  of  the  city  and  covers 
only  6  percent  of  the  city's  area.  During  tlie  period  1921^-31.  deaths 
from  pneumonia  among  the  white  population  In  the  Basin  amounted 
to  160.5  per  100,00,  while  the  white  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  city  was 
60.3.  The  Negro  death  rate  from  pneumonia  for  Cincinnati  as  a 
whole  was  considerably  higher  than  the  white,  but  here  again  the 
rate  for  the  Basin.  293  5  per  100.000  population,  was  much  greater 
than  the  rate  of  168.6  for  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Deaths  among  the  white  population  from  all  causes  amoxmted  to 
1623  per  1.000  population  In  the  Basin,  as  compared  with  a  rate  of 
10.75  for  the  rest  of  Cincinnati.  The  Negro  death  rate  from  all 
causes  was  23.45  per  1.000  In  the  Basin,  while  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
city  was  19.83. 

Stiidies  sinxllar  to  those  already  referred  to.  but  frequently  leas 
comprehensive,  have  been  nukde  In  city  after  city.  Including  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Richmond.  Atlanta.  Tampa.  Birmingham.  New  Orleans, 
Memphis,  Louisville.  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Chicago.  Des 
Moines.  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul.  The  general  conclusions  have 
Invariably  been  the  same. 

SLtnCS  COST  lfOI«ZT 

Ill-health  Is  costly  to  individuals  In  any  walk  of  life  In  terms  of 
human  suffering,  and  In  dollars  and  cents.  But  when  sickness  or 
death  strikes  slum  families,  they  are  least  able  to  pay  the  doctor 
and  lose  productive  workdays  and  breadwinners. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  drained  froni  local  treasuries  annually  to 
foot  the  slum-swollen  public  health  bill — partlcvilarly  to  meet  the 
excess  demand  for  free  medical  attention  and  hospital  services  at- 
tributable to  slum  areas. 

Here  is  what  a  Cleveland  study  showed: 
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Such  figures  as  these,  not  In  Cleveland  alone,  but  for  doaens  of 
cities,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  excess  sickness  and  death  In 
slvim  areas  are  not  only  morally  and  socially  unjustlflable;  they  are 
also  economically  unsound.  Getting  rid  of  bad  hotising  will  not,  of 
course,  eliminate  the  need  for  free  ho^tallzation  and  medical  aenr- 
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Ices  but  by  hflplng  to  reduce  to  a  m'.nlmtim  the  necessity  for  such 
curative  expenditures  It  can  free  money  for  the  greater  extension  of 
preventive  measures. 

THI   SOLUnOW 

Until  recently  local  governments  were  unable  to  do  much  about 
wiping  out  such  inghtful  conditions  as  these.  Shrinking  budgets 
and  constitutional  debt  limits  had  their  hands  tied.  Thus,  while 
the  victims  of  prrventable  diseases  that  flotirlsh  In  slums  went  to 
their  graves  nerdlcfsly  and  by  the  thousands,  the  localities  stood  by. 
powerless  to  undertake  a  construcUve  solution  to  the  problem  which 
they  all  recopnized 

But  In  1937.  armed  with  an  array  of  startling  statistics  about  the 
Intimate  relation  between  the  state  of  the  Nation's  housing  and  the 
State  of  Its  health  communities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
petitioned  Congress  for  Federal  aid  to  local  slum-clearance  and 
rehousing  programs. 

The  facts  they  presented  got  results.  With  the  creation  of  the 
United  States  Hou.slng  Authority,  loans,  annual  contributions  toward 
low  rents  and  technical  guidance  were  made  available  to  localities 
anxious  to  wipe  out  diseasc-ndden  slums  and  build  sanitary  low-rent 

dwt^lllngs. 

Today  hundreds  of  local  housing  authorities  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  planning,  building,  or  actually  managing  such  projects 
with  U  S  H  A  assistance.  Thousands  of  low-Income  families  from 
the  slums  have  already  moved  Into  healthful  new  homes  that  have 
been  built  to  rent  for  no  more — and  sometimes  for  even  less— than 
they  formerly  paid  for  substandard  quarters.  And  thousands  will 
soon  follow  them  from  nU-serable,  congested  lodgings  Into  projects 
that  mean  a  healthier,  more  hopeful  way  of  life. 

The  new  dwellings  are  designed,  built,  and  maintained  with  an 
eye  to  minimizing  the  pos-slblllty  of  fires,  falls,  and  other  accidents 
that  cause  an  unt<Md  number  of  Injuries  and  deaths  every  year. 
The  buildings  are  well-spaced,  flre-resUtant  or  fireproof  materials 
are  used,  and  safe  and  adequate  exlte  are  provided  for  use  In  case  of 
fire. 

Recreation  areas,  wading  pools,  and  other  play  facilities  In  the 
new  projects  are  enabling  underprivileged  children  from  the  slums 
to  develop  sturdy  yoting  bodies  through  wholesome  activities  In 
sunshine  and  fresh  air.  far  from  the  dark,  cheerless  alleys  and  the 
traffic  hazards  of  the  slums  Open  areas  and  social  rooms  set  aside 
for  recreational  and  educational  activities  on  the  part  of  adults 
are  helping  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  become  better,  more 
energetic,  mere  productive  citizens. 

Good  housing  Is  as  essential  to  a  famUy"s  well-being  as  adequate 
food  and  clothing.  A  decent,  healthftil  home  for  every  American 
famUy  Is  no  less  essential  to  the  Nation's  health  and  happiness  and 
to  otir  effectiveness  as  a  democracy. 


Cost  of  Homestead  Projects 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday. May  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  24).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HARTLEY  W.  BARCLAY 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  interesting  article 
In  the  May  issue  of  the  Mill  and  Factory,  with  respect  to  the 
extravagance  incident  to  the  Federal  construction  operation 
of  the  homestead  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    Mill    and    Factory    for    May    19401 
Dead  End  in  Utopia— Dismal  Cot-lectivtsts  Fiwallt  Abawpc.w  Farm- 

Pactort   Theories   at   Hichtstown,   N.   J..    Atteb   $4,000,000   Ex- 

PENsn-K  Lesson  in  Industrial  Mismamackmkmt 
(By  Hartley  W.  Barclay) 

The  red  sands  of  New  Jersey  embraced  a  little  red  schoolhotise 
of  collectivism  at  Jersey  Homesteads,  when  collective  theorists 
founded  he  great  industrial  experiment  in  communal  life,  known 
as  the  Hightstown  Project,  in  1933.  Conceived  by  jy^T^^m  O. 
TugweU.  matured  directly  from  the  White  House  in  Washington. 
and  sponsored  by  no  less  than  the  dlfiUngulshed  Dr.  Albert  Ein- 
stein and  Jonah  Wise,  among  others,  this  amazing  venture  into 
sovletlzed  farmer-laborlsm  has  for  many  years  provided  an  oasis 
of  Marxist  experimenUtion  in  the  "deserts  of  New  Jersey  cap- 
italism." ^  .    »»..„    tv. 

What  more  millions  of  Government  cash  were  spent  than  the 
fotir  millions  recorded  here  are  uncounted  and  known  only  to 
the  tlghtmouthed  directors  of  the  project.  Th-^y  refuse  to  make 
public  such  matters  of  pubUc  Interest  as  the  almost  unbeUevable 


pyramiding  of  governmenUl  gifts,  upon  grants,  upon  "^J^ldlM 
upon  mortgages,  upon  special  allowances,  upon  relief  Paymen« 
and  alleged  diversions  of  funds  The  most  that  Is  known  about 
the  project  Is  available  through  plcayunlsh  details  reluctantly 
provided  to  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have 
demanded  that  the  full  facU  be  revealed  about  the  operations  of 
this  closed  shop,  closed  town.  At  last,  however,  a  summary  of  the 
conclusions   drawn    from   continued    study   of    the    project    reveals 

1  Tlie  project  was  a  complete  faUure,    Utopian  objectives  have 

vanished  ,         »   .^    ^ 

2  Government  and  labor  combined,  and  luxuriously  subsidized, 
could  not  replace  the  essential  characteristics  of  management  found 
in   private   Industrial   management  and  lacking  here. 

3  Private  capiUUsm  has  been  called  in  to  resusclUU  the  de- 
ceased enterprise  of  the  community. 

4.  Shlftlessness  and   laziness  thrived  and  prospered. 

5.  American    taxpayers    are    footing    the    blU. 

You  might  even  get  somewhat  critical  of  the  practices  In 
Utopia  If  you  heard  newspaper  reporters  ask  the  Federal  Admin- 
istrator whether  any  financial  statement  had  been  published  on 
the  operations  of  these  Interlocked  corporations  and  they  were 
told:  -No  statements  have  been  published  and  none  wlU  be  pub- 
lished  If  we  can  prevent  it." 

Then  you  might  look  over  the  Utopian  houses  that  cost  over 
♦20  000  each  to  buUd,  according  to  SonaUff  Harrt  F.  Btro.  al- 
though almost  any  private  contractor  would  swear  ^n^er  oath 
that  they  could  be  readily  buUt  by  private  builders  for  •a.»00 
each  You  would  wonder  at  the  terms  under  which  the  Utoplan- 
ists  purchased  the  buUdlngs— at  one-fifth  their  cost  or  less— for 
no  money  down.  3  p«ircent  interest  and  40  years  to  pay  with  no 
foreclosure  in  event  of  default  on  payments.  For  good  wlU.  loans 
are  said  to  have  been  made  to  the  colonists  to  even  buy  furniture. 

Then  no  matter  whether  you  approved  of  the  worthy  objec- 
tives of'  part  of  the  New  Deal,  and  no  matter  whether  or  not  you 
had  ever  been  an  enthusiastic  helper  In  aiding  Federal  Housing 
or  Industrial  preparedness  you  would  say  to  yourself:  "Its  pretty 
tough  for  P.  D.  R.  The  boys  have  taken  him  for  a  ride  again— 
and  what  a  ride.  This  thing  smells  even  worse  than  the  N  L  R^  B. 
Its  too  bad  that  liberalism  has  to  bang  Itself  so  crudely  when 
there  are  easier  ways  of  committing  suicide." 

But  the  administration  does  not  take  adversity  without  clearing 
up  the  appearances  of  failure.  And  so  on  October  30.  1939  80 
percent  of  the  equipment  in  the  plant  was  sold  by  one  branch  of 
the  Goverment  to  another  branch,  to  whitewash  the  books, 

OBJECnVIS    OF    UTOPlAWI.'iM 

After  reflecting  upon  the  mess  in  which  Utopia  finds  Itself,  you 
would  go  back  down  the  road  4  miles  north  to  Hightstown  proper 
and  talk  to  the  local  citizens.  You  would  find  them  pretty  sore 
about  the  whole  thing.  They  would  teU  you  that  the  experiment 
ruined  local  industry,  that  It  ruined  farm  values  In  the  region, 
that  even  the  local  school  system  was  spoUed  by  the  examples  of 
waste  and  extravagance  found  at  Jersey  homesteads  and  that 
local  fruit  packing  and  truck  gardening  had  dropped  to  the  lowest 
ebb  m  some  time.  You  would  be  told  that  dealers  who  sold  cement 
to  the  project  went  to  Jail  for  flagrant  grafting. 

You  would  hear  a  lot  of  personal  opinions  about  America's  first 
lady  of  the  land  who  sponsored  the  resettlement  project  plan  and 
about  her  failure  to  keep  the  experiment  on  an  even  keel.  You 
would  hear  unprintable  remarks  about  scane  ex-new  dealers  for- 
merly close  to  the  throne.  You  would  hear  that  local  shops  and 
enterprise  had  been  stifled  by  the  spreading  of  coUectlvist  notions 
throvigh  the  Jersey  cooperatives  sponsored  by  the  Jersey  home- 
steads citizens  who  boycotted  local  merchanU  to  try  new  theories 
of  production  and  distribution. 

INnatLOCKING  corporatiowb 
Just  as  a  matter  of  recapitulation.  It  Is  Interesting  to  Itemize  a 
few  of  the  many  Interlocking  corporations  with  interlocking  direc- 
torates which  do  not  publicly  file  reports  disclosing  the  sources  of 
their  funds  or  their  operating  statements,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
funds  were  obtained  largely  from  Federal  sources.    The  list  is  inooin- 
niete  and  is  merely  representative  of  some  of  the  superficial  data 
gleaned  from  local  villagers  who  have  been  barred  from  participation 
in  the  Federal  largess. 
Borough  of  Jersey  Homesteads  CorpcH-atlon. 
Consumers  Wholesale  Clothiers,  Inc.  .  ' 

The  Jersey  Homesteads  Agricultural  Cooperative  CorporaUon. 
Worker's  Aim  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
The  Industrial  Distributing  Association. 
Tripod  MlUlnery  Guild. 

Jersey  Homesteads  Industrial  Cooperation  Association. 
Jersey  Homesteads  Resettlement  Administration. 
The  Jersey  Homesteads  Consumers  Cooperative  Association. 
The  Jersey  Homesteads  Consvimers  Services. 
While  this  16  only  a  partial  list  of  the  manifold  organizations  se* 
up  at  Jersey  Homesteads,  It  shows  how  thoroughly  the  settlers  took 
to  heart  the  encouragement  of  the  Federal  spokesmen  in  the  early 
days  of  the  venture  when  Washington  sent  up  expert  cooperative 
consultants  to  hold  lectures  In  the  factory  week  after  week  and  to 
drill  Into  the  heads  of  the  cooperators  the  necessity  for  organizing  a 
wide  variety  of  cooperative  corporations. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  result  of  this  complicated 
set-up  Is  to  make  It  Impossible  to  break  down  the  distribution  ol 
their  income  from  Federal  soturces. 
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been  1«"^  o^T *;J!t^i5^"^Z^lon  June  1.    The  Government 

?,S^Z^^t  S^rSln^i^.  tSeref^the  company  wUl  face 
^  TJtffn  ^«r,i^i  cost  in  settlna  up  operations  In  U»e  plant.  This 
pSLiiHiL^'i^e  «I^^mS?^^^1P  Goklrteln  as  tJtieone 
SSfwitlble  to  tiie  colonists.  Thla  arrangement  makea  It  PO«uble 
°f  the  ™ufa?ti«r  and  the  union  and  the  colonists  to  keep  other 
manufacturers  from  leMlng  the  plant  on  better  term*. 

TtCTS  ABOVT  THK  FAZLXTU 

Th*  mo«t  outstanding  fact  about  this  failure  of  '•^^S',"^ 
eration  to  that  every  family  could  have  been  given  a  $6,000  '"^  ^^^ 
J^SS  operating  %ltalM   a  glf t   If   tbe   fund,  had   not   been 

dissipated  on  the  experiment.  ^^^^  ^...^u. 

ThV  land  was  purchased  at  »  cost  of  9MM9  per  acre.  despUe 
other  properties  aemng  to  central  Jersey  for  leas.  Foreclosed 
properties  owned  by  Pedoral  land  bMiks  wvn  apparency  n^  con- 
sidered as  sultaWe  for  the  project.  The  general  administrative 
expense  from  inception  of  the  project  to  1937  was  half  a  million 
dollars,  or  approilinately  $2fiOO  per  famUy.  despite  the  expenditure 
of  •167.S47  by  agenclee  prior  to  the  Resettlement  Administration. 
The  big  expense,  however,  which  amounted  to  almost  »4,600  per 
family  was  the  high  cost  of  planning.  Deducting  theexpense  of 
land  acquisition,  nanaely  •84.638.  the  planning  cost  $863,000  up  to 
1937  alone  No  details  are  given  as  to  who  planned  what,  or  how 
the  money  was  spent.  In  othw  proJ«rts  of  equal  staie  planned  by 
private  industry  the  cost  of  planning  seldom  exceeds  5  percent. 
Since  In  this  case  the  oost  of  planning,  exclusive  of  administrative 
costs,  was  900  percent  of  normal  planning  costs,  the  question 
arises  of  "nmio  got  the  maney?"  Since  administrative  expenses 
were  ample  for  aU  admlnlstratlTe  opwationa,  a  great  mystery  is 
involved  to  wh«»  this  money  went.  Naturally,  the  resetUers  do 
not  wish  to  publish  their  statements  of  accotmts. 

However.  th»t  U  not  haU  of  the  sorry  tale  of  extravagance,  waste. 
mtsmanagament,  booncloggling.  and  favoritism.     There  remains^ 
Item  of  $2336.M3  for  land  improvement  and  construction.     De- 
dxicting  the  cost  at  the  tactory  which  has  been  variously  reported 
to  hJivi  cost  between  $100,000  and  $126,000  and  which  is  the  only 
reallv  ustful  pleoe  o*  property  capable  of  industrial  ultll»tion.  the 
remalntog  balance  of  the  expenditure  of  $ajI10.000  prramts  an- 
other totrigulng  mystery.    The  cost  of  the  factory  averaged  $5  per 
square  foot.     Similar  faetortes  built  by  private  concerns  to  meet 
^mllar  specifications  cost  $a  per  square  foot.    If  the  mato  slxeet 
of  the  bomigh  had  been  paved  exclusively  with  sUver  coins.  Uiere 
woxild  be  somethtog  at  least  to  show  for  the  expenditure.     How- 
ever   no  detaUed  reports  concerning  these  expendltvucs  have  been 
obtained  beyond  those  published  herewith  for  the  first  time.     Up 
to  June  10.  1937.  on  the  surface  It  looks  as  though  more  than 
$11075   per  family  had   been  spent   to  land   Improvement.     This 
amount,  if  expended  for  direct  relief  per  family  at  the  ";te  of 
$1 000  ner  year   per  family  would  have  provided  direct  rellel  lor 
every  famUy  on  the  project  from  1933  to  1944      As  the  case  turned 
out   the  money  vras  spent  as  indicated,  so  W   P    A.  had  to  come 
along  with  relief  money  to  take  up  where  the  ResetUement  Ad- 
mtolstratkm  left  off  when  their  funds  ran  out. 

Prefabricatecl  wall  matertal  was  to  be  turned  out  in  stUl  "pother 
housing  factory  erected  at  Jersey  Homesteads,  but  after  "1300  OOO 
had  been  sunk  to  the  proposal  the  question  of  patent  rights  held 
by  Simon  Lake  blocked  further  work,  Ewxordtog  to  a  reliable  re- 

***to  consideration  of  these  elements  of  failure.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  these  cannot  and  should  not  be  charged  to  the 
admlnlstrmtk»  of  W.  W.  Alexander,  who  as  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istrator Is  now  to  charge  of  the  properties.  He  deserves  only  high 
commendation  for  attempttag  to  salvage  some  xiseful  elements  out 
of  the  wreckage  left  when  the  Utopian  planners  had  finished. 

But  thU  story  is  not  one  totended  to  criticize  the  lease,  to  object 
to  unions  determining  the  disposal  of  Government  property,  or  to 
anx  in  the  names  of  high  politicians  who  have  been  influential 
to  worktog  out  deals  for  political  purposes.  It  is  only  a  simple 
recital  of  hard  facts — unctdored  by  personal  prejudices:  uninflu- 
enced by  personaJ  bias.  There  Is  a  re«a  lesson  In  this  example  of 
the  failure  of  utopJanlsm.  It  Is  such  a  simple  and  honest  lesnon 
that  the  meaning  of  the  alleged  graft,  favoritism,  and  political 
machination  involved  U  dwarfed  by  comparison  The  story  is  an 
exposition  of  the  fact  that  all  of  these  forces— all  the  poUtlcal  pull 
all  the  waste  of  taxpayers'  money— cannot  defeat  the  strength  at 
private  enterprise  as  a  way  of  life  here  In  America.  There  Is  more 
to  the  story  which  wUl  never  be  told,  perhaps.  There  is  the  part 
of  the  story  which  would  reveal  how  the  press  has  been  excluded 
from  access  to  the  facts  to  the  case.  There  is  the  part  of  the  story 
of  how  the  honest  new  dealers  blush  with  shame  at  the  perversion 
of  true  democraUc  Ideals  In  this  example.  There  is  the  part  of  the 
story  in  which  the  Administrator  of  the  Farm  Security  Admtols- 
traUon  determined  to  stAnd  up  and  take  the  consequences. 

But  the  important  point  U  that  those  who  worked  iinder  cover 
to  sell  Marxism  to  government  failed  In  their  ptupose  eventuaUy. 
They  were  defeated  by  themselves.  And  to  this  potot  there  is  a  most 
Important  ieaaon  to  America.  Private  todustry  may  not  have  all 
theanswers  to  social  problems.  But  it  has  the  major  answer— that 
no  substitute  way  has  been  found;  no  synthetic  daydream  can 
subsutute  for  hard  wcrk.  

JOKtm  ^"w  come  to  the  end  of  the  story,  and  it  Is  not  a  bad  story. 
It  Is  i(  IWd  story — a  true  story — ot  Americans  at  work.    It  was  m 


good  thing  to  try  the  HlghtstowTi  cxperUnent:  It  was  good  for  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  to  sponsor  resetUement.  The  spokesman  for  the  project, 
who  called  It  "the  American  way."  was  right.  It  U  the  Amerlran 
way  We  must  make  our  mistakes  and  pay  for  them.  But  what 
a  Mnall  price  compared  to  Europe  with  Stalto.  Hitler,  and  war 

It  la  good  for  us  to  find  out  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  hard 
work  no  "stand-In"  for  successfxil  management.  Here  to  a  free 
country  all  theories  have  their  chance.  The  mUllona  were  not 
wasted.  They  have  only  met  dead  end  to  Utopia. 
Aeport  on  allotments,  expenditures,  and  encumbrances,  projects 
of  Resettlement  Administration  as  of  June  10,  1937 

HOKXSTSAOB 


Allotments 

Eipenditures 

rnliqni- 

dat«d  en- 
cumbrances 

ToUl  «- 

p«nditur(« 

and  uoliqul- 

dateil  en- 
cumbrancMS 

A<linliiisitr»tlv«       phwinlnf 
sDd  land  acquisition 

t047, 034  01 
34.030.84 

2,  m.V  383.  21 

27.2T0.0O 

1238.76 

3.200  00 

S,fi8«5.0O 

fBlfi,  54.S.  l» 
19.mA.W 

2,064.37S.fl8 
17. 190.  62 

$28,840.44 
3,aaL80 

184.559  98 

1,608.22 

238.76 

ig*  57 
1,025.30 

IMS,  385.  83 
a,77«.88 

I  And     improv«nient     and 
fykitsiructioQ               

2,248.938  97 

Inspection 

18,79R.  84 

238  76 

Household  fomlshtags 

Payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 

1. 818.  7» 
8.SS7  20 

2.015  36 
4,9«X50 

Total                    

3,342.861  K2 

522,414.20 

1  187.  347  83 

3.  033,  567.  n 

219.  S62.  17 

3,ai3.1ia»4 

Eati  mated  Reiwral  sdnun- 

535,232.08 

Expenditurus,    prior   a?en- 

18a,  716.  26 

1.631.37 

167,  347  63 

Orsnd  total 

4.032,813.(8 

3.  945. 679. 64 

Number  of  bousinc  units  to 

200 

raaiw  00 

1.  27S  74 
S84.  SV*  76 

AcreaiK  o<  land  acnnlred 

Cost  of  lan.1  acquired   

$19, 728.  00 





- 



I  The  tabto  U  as  follows: 

Lanil  i.urt-hiMa-s  wpt*  mi'le  M  f^llow^:  "l^,  -T/ ,« 

SuUislauc*  homr»taads  (1.374  9h  acnsi) - $W.  ^  '« 

EeaetUenient  Admmistration  (3.76  acres) ■"^  '* 

Total(l.Z78  74a«Trs) 84.  83a  7t 


Senator  Wheeler's  Labor  Record 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  24  > ,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON  OF  CX)LORADO 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  outstanding  record  in  behalf  of  working  mea 
and  women  made  during  the  17  years  the  Honorable  Bukton 
K.  Wheeler,  of  Montana,  has  served  in  the  Senate.  The 
plain,  undramatic  business  of  casting  a  vote  day  alter  day 
tells  a  dramatic  story  of  unfaltering  liberalism.  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  and  Senator  Wheeleks  votes  on 
matters  of  Interest  to  labor  trace  the  growth  during  two  dec- 
ades of  the  principles  for  which  labor  has  fought.  It  Is.  I  sub- 
mit, a  record  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud  and  which 
few  men  in  public  life  can  duplicate.  Because  it  is  a  unique 
story  that  those  who  are  interested  in  labor  will  want  to  read 
I  ask  consent  that  it  be  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

COKGKESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcors,  as  follows: 
vonifo  BBCOKO  or  sznato*  buriow  k.  wHiaxni  ow  labok  msttes 
Sixty -eighth  Congress,  flrst  eesslon:  On  final  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  184)  providing  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  giving  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  or  prohibit 
chUd  labor.  Senator  Whehxb  was  paired  (Jointly  with  Senator 
DiU)  against  Senator  Underwood  for  passage.  On  seven  amend- 
ments designed  to  exempt  certain  types  of  employment  from  the 
resolution  Senator  WuxcLDt  was  similarly  paired  against  their 
adoption. 
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Sirty-eighth  Congress.  8«>cond  session:  On  an  amendment  to  an 
appropriation  hill  to  strike  out  the  funds  for  operation  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Board  Senator  Whetler  voted  "yea." 

NOTE  —The  Railway  Labor  Board,  as  a  result  of  certain  decisions 
and  actions,  had  earned  the  opposition  of  raUway  labor  groups, 
and  the  move  to  eliminate  the  Board  was  backed  by  all  of  the 
Senate  liberals. 

Sixty-ninth  ConRrcss,  first  ses-slon:  On  a  resolution  (8.  Res  134) 
requesting  the  President,  to  invite  committees  representing  the 
operators  and  miners  in  an  effort  to  settle  a  strike  in  the  coal 
Industry  Senator  WnixLEa  was  not  present  for  the  vote  (absent 
while  engaged  in  an  Investigation),  but  was  announced  by  a  col- 
league as  voting  "yea"  if  present  and  able  to  vote. 

On  final  passfige  of  a  bill  (H.  R  9463)  providing  for  the  prompt 
disposition  ol  disputes  between  railroad  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees. Senator  Wheixd  voted  "yea. ' 

Sixty-nlnth  Congress,  second  session:  On  a  motion  to  dismiss  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  former  Federal  Judge  George  W. 
EnKli^h   which  was  agreed  to  70  to  &.  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "nay. 

On  the  bill  (H.  R  16866)  which  would  provide  loans  to  ex-service 
men  on  their  adjusted -8er\-ice  certificates.  Senator  Wheeler  voted 

SevenUeth  Congress,  flrst  session:  On  an  amendment  (to  a  reso- 
lution S  Res  105)  providing  for  an  investigation  of  conditions 
in  the  coal  fields  of  several  States  which  sought  to  impede  the 
investigation  by  requiring  a  study  of  coal  freight  rates  Senator 
Wheeled  voted  "nay  "  (The  amendment  was  rejected  60  to  15, 
but  the  resolution  passed  without  record  vote  and  Senator  Wheeler 
subsequently    was    named    a    member    of    the    investigating    com- 

Seventleth  Congress,  second  session:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill 
provldmg  for  construction  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Dam.  Senator 
Wheelex  voted  "yea." 

On  an  amendment  to  th"  Navy  construction  bill  giving  notice  to 
the  President  that  the  Congress  favored  a  treaty  with  the  principal 
maritime  nations  regulating  conduct  of  beUigerents  to  be  held 
prior  to  the  Umltatlon  of  Arms  Conference,  Senator  Wheeler 
voted  "yea."  On  another  amendment  which  provided  that  In  the 
event  of  an  international  limitation  of  naval  armament,  the  Presi- 
dent  be   authorized   to  suspend    naval   buUdlng.  Senator   Wheeler 

voted  "yea."  _ 

On  a  resolution  providing  for  a  multilateral  peace  treaty.  Sena- 
tor Wheeler  voted  "yea  " 

On  an  amendment  to  the  Navy  appropriation  bill  providing  for 
withdrawal  of  United  SUtes  Marines  from  Nicaragua.  Senator 
Whezler  voted  "yea.  " 

On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  bar  from  interstate  commerce 
all  prison-made  poods.  Senator  Wheeld  voted  "yea "  Prior  to 
passage  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "nay"  on  a  motion  which  sought 
to  pigeonhole  the  bill   by  referring  it  to  committee. 

Seventy-first  CongrefeS.  flrst  .session:  On  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  a  bill  providing  reapportionment  of  Representatives 
under  the  forthcoming  1930  census.  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "nay." 
Prior  to  final  approval  there  bad  been  votes  on  numerous  amend- 
ments On  the  Sackett  amendment  to  exclude  aliens  from  the 
total  count  Wheeler  voted  "nay";  on  the  Blease  amendment  requir- 
ing regisUation  of  aliens  Wheeler  voted  "nay";  on  the  Sackett 
amendment  requiring  census  employees  to  be  brought  under  the 
classified  civil  service  Wheeler  voted  "yea." 

On  the  resolution  (S  Res  19)  providing  for  consideration  of  all 
nominations  in  open,  public  sessions  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Wheeler 
voted  ••yea  •"  On  the  Borah  amendment  which  would  have  required 
that  roll  calls  and  a  statement  of  the  question  considered  in  execu- 
tive sessions  be  published  in  the  Record  (which  was  rejected) 
Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea" 

Tariff:  During  consideration  of  a  tariff  bill  In  this  session  votes 
were  had  on  some  40  separate  amendments.  Some  of  these  nmcnd- 
ments  affected  labor  directly  or  indirectly.  Senator  Wheelers 
vote  on  these  follows:  „.,... 

On  an  amendment  authorizing  a  general  election  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  a  constitutional  convention  to  provide  for  Philippine 
Uidependence  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea." 

On  an  amendment  permitting  importation  of  literary  material 
Senator  Wheei.er  voted  "yea" 

On  an  amer.dment  requiring  the  Tariff  Commission  to  furnish 
Members  of  Congress  Information  on  the  cost  of  production  of 
imported  articles  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea." 

On  an  amendment  to  create  the  office  of  Consumers*  Counsel  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  Senator  Wheeler  voted  •'yea" 

On  an  amendment   modifying   flexible  tariff  provisions  to  give 
Congress  power  over  tariff  rates  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea." 
On  an  amendment  to  fix  a  duty  on  manganese  Senator  Wheeler 

voted  "yea  ■  

Seventy-flrst  Congress,  second  session:  On  the  Norrls  resolution 
to  deny  William  S  Vare,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "Yea." 

On  the  Reed  resolution  denying  WlUlam  B.  Wilson  a  seat  In 
the  United  States  Senate.  Senator  Whbkler  voted  •*Nay" 

On  passage  of  a  resolution  (H  J.  Res.  133)  reducing  the  Income 
tax  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "Nay"  On  an  amendment  to  the 
above  resolution  to  approprtate  tl 60.000.000  for  post  roads  and 
buildings   (which   was  rejected).  Senator  Wheeler   voted   '"Yea. 

On  the  conflrmUion  of  Charles  E  Hughes  to  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Cotu-t  of  the  United  Statea.  Senator  Wuzelxr  voted 
"nay." 


On  the  confirmation  of  John  J.  Parker  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States.  Senator  Wheeler 
voted  "nay." 

On  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  employment  system.  Senator 
Wheeler  voted  "yea." 

On  a  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  161)  stispendlng  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  to  approve  consolidations^  or 
unifications  of  railway  properties.  Senator  Wheei.er  voted  "•yea. 

On  passage  over  Presidential  veto  of  a  bill  granting  pensions  to 
Spanish  War  veterans.  Senator  Wheeler  voted  •"yea."' 

On  final  passage  of  the  blU  providing  for  service-connected  dis- 
ability for  World  War  veterans.  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "Tea" 

Seventy-second  Congress,  flrst  session:  On  flnal  passage  of  the 
bill  (Norrls-La  Guardla  Act)  t)arrlng  Injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 
Senator  Wheeler  voted  •'yea."  On  flve  amendments  preceding 
flnal  pa.ssage.  each  of  which  sought  modifications  of  the  antl- 
Injunction  provision.  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "nay  " 

On  a  bin  (S  3045)  which  would  provide  Federal  aid  to  States 
for  unemployment  relief  and  road  construction  (which  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate),  Senator  Wheeler  voted  'yea."  On  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  loans  instead  of  gifts  of  money 
to  States,  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea";  on  an  amendment  ex- 
panuing  the  Public  Works  appropriation.  Senator  Wheeler  voted 
•yea":  on  an  amendment  requiring  Governors  of  Staus  to  certify 
the  need  for  Federal  funds  before  receiving  them.  Senator  Wheeleb 
voted  "nay." 

The  legl.slatlve  appropriation  bill  (H.  R.  11267)  was  a  sharply 
controversial  Issue  because  of  a  program  to  reduce  Government 
expen.ses  On  an  amendment  to  reduce  Federal  salaries  by  10  per- 
cent, but  exempting  salaries  below  $2,500  from  the  reduction.  Sena- 
tor Wheeler  voted  "yea";  on  an  amendment  to  set  up  a  graduated 
scale  of  reductions  for  all  salaries  beginning  at  $1,200,  Senator 
Wheeler  voted  "nay";  on  an  amendment  providing  that  no  salary 
shall  be  reduced  to  less  than  $1,000.  Senator  Wheeler  voted  '"yea  ; 
on  a  committee  amendment  reducing  all  Federal  salaries  by  10 
percent  (which  was  agreed  to).  Senator  Whizlkr  voted  '•nay' ;  on  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  title  relating  to  reduction  In  veteran* 
benefits,  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea."  There  was  no  record  vote 
on  flnal  passage  of  the  bill. 

On  the  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  230)  to  authorize  the  Government 
to  subscribe  to  R.  F  C.  capital  stock  there  was  no  flnal  record  vote, 
but  a  number  of  amendments  were  voted.  Included  were  three 
providing  that  no  business  which  borrows  R.  F.  C  funds  may  pay 
an  officer  an  annual  salary  of  more  than  $100,000,  $75,000,  or  $50,000. 
all  of  which  were  rejected,  but  on  all  of  which  Senator  Wkeeleb 
voted  'yea.^' 

On  an  amendment  to  an  agriculture  appropriation  bill  which 
sought  to  eliminate  a  prohibition  against  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
employ  convict  labor.  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "nay" 

On  a  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  131 )  to  provide  rehabilitation  of  certain 
storm-stricken  areas  and  relieve  unemployment.  Senator  Wheelsr 
voted  ••yea." 

On  a  bill  (S  4860)  providing  for  loans  to  States  for  relief  of  un- 
employment. Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea." 

On  final  passage  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill.  Senator  Wheeler 
voted  "'nay."  Prior  to  flnal  action  record  votes  were  had  en  81 
separate  amendments  relating  to  various  duties  imposed  by  the 
tariff  act  Some  of  these  amendments  affected  labor  directly.  On 
amendments  to  flx  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  for  a  countervuUing 
duty  on  coal,  to  flx  duties  on  felt  and  straw  hats,  to  flx  duly  on 
matches  to  flx  duty  on  rayon,  to  flx  duty  on  silver,  to  flx  duty  on 
white  lead,  to  flx  duty  on  varnishes,  to  flx  duty  on  children's  toys. 
Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea." 

Seventy-second  Congress,  second  session.  On  flnal  passage  of 
the  bill  (H.  R  7233 1  over  Presidential  veto  granting  independence 
to  the  Philippines,  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea." 

On  an  amendment  to  a  deficiency  bill  prohibiting  tax  relunds 
unless  they  are  approved  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue,  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea." 

On  an  amendment  to  the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation 
bill  providing  a  5-percent  reduction  in  all  appropriationu  for 
executive  departments.  Senator  Wheeler  voted  •nay."  On  an- 
other amendment  to  the  same  bill  forbidding  wage  cuts,  or  other 
reduced  compensation  or  furloughs,  Senator  Wheeler  voted  'yea. 
On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  of  this  bill  (which  was  re- 
jected largely  because  of  a  mandatory  8 '^-percent  reduction  In 
Federal  salaries).  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "nay." 

On  a  committee  amendment  to  the  unemployment  relief  blU 
(S  5125)  authorizing  $500,000,000  R.  F.  C.  grant  to  SUtes  to  aid 
direct  relief  under  administration  of  a  Federal  emergency  rellel 
board  Senator  Wheeler  was  announced  as  voting  "yea  "  if  present. 

On  an  amendment  to  a  railroad  bankruptcy  act  providing  that 
claims  for  personal  Injuries  to  employees  shall  be  preferred  claims. 
Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea"  ^     ^,.       ^ 

On  the  general  revenue  blU,  Increasing  Income  and  other  taxes. 
Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea."  Prior  to  flnal  passage  there  were 
record  votes  on  a  number  of  Important  amendments.  On  the 
amendments  to  revise  upward  normal  and  surtax-Income  rates,  to 
reinstate  the  1918  Income-tax  rates,  to  sharply  Increase  the  ln<xime- 
tax  rate  on  Incomes  above  $10,000,  to  provide  a  4  cent  a  i>ound 
duty  on  copper,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  crude  petroleum,  tc  pro- 
vide an  excise  tax  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  manganese,  to  eliminate 
the  tax  on  checks  below  $6.  Senator  WaxsLn  voted  "yea." 
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Seventy. third  Congress,  first  seaslon:  On  final  P*^e  o^  t^« 
bill  (S  158)  providing  for  a  5-hour  day  and  a  5-day  work- 
week Senator  Whixlo  voted  "yea."  On  the  Robinson  amendment 
providing  for  a  36-hour  workweek.  Senator  Wheexr  vot«^_°ay- 

On  «^  impeachment  of  Judge  Louderback  charged  with  Im- 
Dtoper  and  nonjudicial  conduct.  Senator  Wheeu»  voted    guilty_ 

On  an  amendment  to  an  appropriations  biU  to  grant  the  Presl. 
dent  power  to  modify  or  cancel  alr-maU  or  ocean-maU  contracts. 
Senator  Wnm-ra  voted  •'nay." 

On  final  passage  of  the  bill  setting  up  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority.  Senator  Wnraxxa  voted  "yea."  «  «    »    wn 

On  a  committee  amendment  to  section  7  (a)  of  the  N.  R.  A.  bill, 
which  sought  insertion  of  a  proviso  forbidding  a  change  In  existing 
employer-employee  reUtlons  (regarded  as  a  move  to  write  into 
law  the  "yellow  dog"  contract),  Senator  Whkeles  voted  "nay. 
(Not*.— This  amendment  was  defeated  largely  as  a  result  of  a 
fight  led  by  Senators  Whzklks  and  Noaais.) 

On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  blU  (H.  R.  5756).  Senator  Whxklkx  voted  "nay."  On  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  proposing  a  manufacturers'  sales  tax. 
Senator  WiuxLia  voted  "nay." 

On  final  passage  and  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
blU  (H.  R.  3341)  providing  revenue  by  taxation  of  beer  (repeal 
of  the  Volstead  Act) ,  Senator  Whkkueb  voted  "yea." 

Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session:  On  adoption  of  a  par- 
tial conference  report  on  the  bUl  (H.  R.  7527)  making  appropria- 
tions for  civil  works.  Senator  Whseleh  voted  "nay."  On  the  Borah 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  conference  report  was 
adopted.  Senator  WBKZua  voted  "yea."  On  the  amendment  pro- 
viding •2.500.000.000  for  civil  works.  Instead  of  »950.000,000.  Sen- 
ator  Whzklzb  voted  ^^ea."  When  this  was  rejected.  WnxD-xa 
voted  "yea"  on  another  amendment  to  provide  $1,500,000,000.  In- 
stead of  1850.000.000.  which  was  also  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

On  corislderatlon  of  the  conference  report  on  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bUl.  Senator  Whielxs  voted  "nay."  Prior  to  that 
action  Whdijr  had  voted  "yea"  on  an  amendment  providing 
•4.000.000.000  for  pubUc-works  projects  which  was  rejected  by  the 

Senate.  .  _,        ^  .      t,^ 

On  the  resolution  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 

popular  election  of  President  and  Vice  President.  Senator  Wnxxua 

voted  "yea."     (The  resolution  was  rejected.) 

On  wnai  passage  of  the  bill  to  encotu-age  housing  and  set  up  a 

system  of  mutual-mortgage  insurance  for  construction  of  homes. 

Senator  Whsblks  voted  "yea." 

On   passage,   over  Presidential   veto,   of  the   appropriations  biU 

which   restored   the  so-called  economy   reductions   in   salaries   of 

Federal  employees  and  the  veterans'  cuts.  Senator  Whkklxh  voted 

"Tea  *' 

On  an  amendment  (to  a  resolution  modifying  certain  labor  pro- 
visions in  the  N  I.  R.  A.  Act),  providing  that  nothing  in  the 
resolution  shall  prevent  or  Impede  or  diminish  the  right  to  strike. 
Senator  Whxsuoi  voted  "yea."  ..  ^ 

On  final  passage  of  the  Wll  (8.  8231).  providing  a  retirement 
system  for  railroad  employees  and  providing  unemployment  relief, 
Senator  WKSiLn  TOted  "yea." 

On  the  motion  that  ttie  Senate  consider  the  bill  (8.  33M)  to 
provide  for  the  prompt  disposition  of  railway  labor  disputes.  8en- 
•feor  Whkslcb  voted  "yea."  (This  was  the  test  vote  on  this  measure; 
there  was  no  record  vote  on  passage.) 

On  &iua  PM*M*  of  tb«  8«cuntlM  Control  Act  8tn«tor  Wrblbi 

voted  "yea. 

Seventy-fourth  Concress.  first  session:  On  final  psssagr  of  the 
bill  autbortetng  payment  of  the  veterans'  adjusted  sei  i  ice  eer- 
tmcates  Bemitor  Wmolbi  voted  'yea."  »ubsequenUy.  on  the  vote 
to  pMi  tbe  bUl  over  the  Preridenfs  T«to,  Wummlmm  voted  "yeft." 
(Motion  to  oTtrrlde  the  T«to  foiled.) 

On  final  paisngr  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  ICnlng  Act  Senator 
WmaLn  voted  "yea." 

On  the  motion  that  the  Senate  consider  the  S-day  week  bUl 
(8,  97).ftiMtor  WmBJBtotMl '^M."  (This  WM  •  t«t  yote  Kid 
th§  BnaU  reioet«d  eontldcnitton  of  th*  l«fM«tlon.) 

On  two  MBMidmffits  to  the  Ooynunent  contwcte  t»01.  aettlnf 
eendlttOBS  for  wa#ss  and  taotars  of  labor  on  naterUU  bougbt  by  the 
OovemaMBt.  Senator  Wmnat  voted  'tmr"  (Tbe  atnendmente 
iilfBtd  to  WMriwn  tht  ua:  tbert  wm  no  reeord  TOt*  on  final 

On'fteal  PMMf*  of  tlM  WacnOT  labor  relations  bOl  (8.  IMS), 
Senator  WmmLm  voted  "fm." 

On  eoneurrenee  la  House  amettdmeBts  to  the  so-caned  oeutrauty 
bin  (S.  J.  lUi.  ITS)  probUMttnff  esportatlon  of  ams.  anmunltlon, 
and  implanMnta  oi  war  to  balUfwent  oountrlea,  Senator  Wmua 
voted  "vea  " 

On  Itoal'  nawiffr  at  the  PnbUe  Utttitf  Boidlaff  Co.  Act  (Wheeler- 
MU).  Senator  Wmsbss   voted   "ywa."    On  two   amend- 


cUmlnate     the     so-qUled    death    sentence. 


Baybum 

mente    rtselfnsd     to 

WHBBLn  voted  "nay." 

On  final  paaage  of  the  bin  (H.  R.  MSI),  prorldlnf  for  a  retire- 
ment system  for  railroad  employees,  Senattn-  Wasauai  voted  "yea." 

On  final  pMaage  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1035  Senator  Whkbxb 
voted  -yea."  Prior  to  pasige  Wrblbi  voted  "yea"  on  the  amend- 
ments requiring  full  publicity  of  inootne-tax  returns.  Increasing 
surtaxes  In  the  upper  taracketa,  and  baning  lasuanoe  of  taz-eSismpt 
eecurltles 

On  final  passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7360)  providing  for  old-age 
asslaUuiioe  and  uannployment  oompeneatlon  (Social  Security  Act), 


Senator  WHEZUca  voted  "yea."  On  amendments  designed  to  strike 
out  the  old-age  pensions  section  and  to  exempt  certain  employers 
who  have  annuity  plans,  WHBCxa  voted  "nay." 

On  final  passage  of  the  biU  (S.  2357)  providing  for  operation 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Senator  Whxkux  voted  "yea. " 
On  final  ptaasage  and  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
so-called  works-relief  bill  (H.  J.  Res.  117).  appropriating  •4.300.- 
0(X).0(X)  for  general  relief  purposes.  Senator  Wh««lj«  voted  "yea." 
Whkklxb  voted  "yea"  on  the  amendment  providing  for  payment 
of  the  prevailing  wage;  on  the  amendment  barring  use  of  any  of 
the  funds  for  construction  of  battleslilpe  or  munitions  of  war; 
on  the  amendment  that  not  less  than  »600.(XX).000  shall  be  used 
for  coiistruction  smd  improvement  of  schools;  on  the  amendment 
proposing  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  N.  R.  A.  which  suspend* 
operation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Whtxlxr  voted  "nay"  on  the 
amendment  to  make  the  appropriation  »9.000.000.000  Instead  of 
•4.000.000.000.  and  on  the  amendment  proposing  liquidation  of 
all  Pederal  corporations  and  agencies  created  for  the  emergency 
period. 

Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session:  On  final  passage  of 
the  bill  providing  for  payment  of  the  adjusted-service  certificates 
(bonus)  over  the  President's  veto.  Senator  Whxzlkr  voted  "yea." 
On  the  motion  that  the  Senate  consider  the  bituminous  coal 
bill  (teet  vote  because  there  was  no  final  record  vote  on  final 
passage).  Senator  Wheelxr  voted  "yea." 

On  final  passage  of  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  which  carried 
•1,425.000.000  for  relief  purposes.  Senator  Whtelkm,  voted  "yea. ' 

On  final  passage  of  the  low-cost  housing  bill  (S.  4424)  to  pro- 
vide aid  in  elimination  of  slum  conditions  and  aid  employment. 
Senator  Wheelex  voted  "yea." 

On  the  seven  articles  holding  Judge  Halstead  Rltter  to  be  guilty 
of  Improper  practices,  Senator  WHirua  voted  "yea." 

On  final  passage  and  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
Revenue  Act  of  1936.  Senator  Wmxelks  voted  "yea." 

Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session:  On  final  passage  of  ths 
bill  to  establish  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Senator  Whexus 
voted  "yea."  Senator  Wheelxr  voted  "nay"  on  an  amendment 
which  would  have  limited  the  life  of  the  C.  C.  C.  to  2  years 

On  final  passage  of  the  Bltimilnous  Coal  Act  (second  coal  bill). 
Senator  Wheelzb  voted  "yea." 

On  final  passage  of  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  (Wage  and 
Hour  Act)  Senator  Whexueb  voted  "yea."  On  the  amendments 
which  would  have  limited  the  law  to  employers  of  10  or  more, 
which  would  have  exempted  certain  seasonal  employees  from  the 
law.  which  would  have  embargoed  certain  foreign  shipments,  and 
which  wotild  have  provided  a  substitute  measure.  Senator 
Whsexjoi  voted  "nay"  On  the  amendments  which  provide  for 
exemption  of  certain  dairy  employees  from  the  maximum-hours 
provision,  which  exempt  certain  employees  engaged  in  perishable 
agrlctUtural  commodities  work  and  which  would  elinxlnate  child 
labor  entirely.  Senator  WHSsixa  voted  "yea." 

On  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  limiting  the  length  of 
freight  trains  (a  test  vote  because  no  final  record  vote  on  passage 
was  had).  Senator  VfrnxuM  voted  "nay."  (Had  the  motion  to  re- 
eonunlt  carried,  the  bin  would  have  been  killed.) 

On  two  amendments  to  a  relief  appropriation  resolution  (H.  J. 
Bee.  861 ) .  which  wo\ild  have  reqxUred  the  local  community  to  sxip- 
ply  40  percent  and  26  percent,  respectively,  of  the  cost  of  a 
project,  bcnator  Whkelxs  voted  "nay."  (There  was  no  final  record 
vote  on  passage  of  the  appropriation  resolution  itseU.) 

On  tb«  resolution  (8.  Con.  Ras.  7)  caUing  upon  the  Senate  to 
condemn  sit-down  strikes  as  illegal  and  contrary  to  sound  publlo 
policy.  Senator  WHxn.ra  voted  "yea." 

On  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  (8.  1303)  which  provided  for 
reorganisation  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Senator  WHSBua  voted 
"v^a  " 

On  final  passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  36 It)  providing  for  voltmtary 
retirement   of   Supreme    Court   Justloes   Senator   Wit^sa    voted 


On  an  amendment  to  an  appropnatton  bill  providing  for  oon- 
gtnietlon  of  a  dam  and  inraatifatlon  for  ittaa  for  aih$n  in  tb« 


Valtoy  projaet,  Senator  Wnous  fotad  "yaa  " 

On  the  bill  (H.  J.  Bee.  M)  extending  the  Bedproesl  Trade 
AfTsemente  Act,  Senator  WmKLSB  voted  ^ea"  on  an  amendment 
imuib  would  have  required  trade  agreanienu  to  ba  submitted  to 
OonfTMi  for  redaction  wttbln  10  day*  bafort  baeomlnff  afraotlrt. 

On  an  aaeodment  to  a  War  Dapartmant  appropriation  bill 
(K.  B.  dB03)  providing  that  no  ftmds  therein  provided  shaU  bs 
ussd  for  the  eupport  of  any  eompulsory  military -training  ootirss 
in  any  civil  school  or  ooUsge.  Senstor  wmaLja  voted  "yea." 

Sevanty-fifth  Oongreas.  second  and  third  ■saslona:  On  the 
amandmant  to  the  second  deficiency  appropriation  bill  Increasing 
funds  for  the  Public  Health  Service  from  •l.MO.OOO  to  |g.0OOXX>0, 
Senator  Wwrvrrs   voted  "yea." 

On  the  motion  for  Senate  consideration  of  the  Hatch  dean- 
poUtles  bm,  8.  847.  Senator  Wuxua  voted  "yea."  (Ilils  was  a 
teat  vote  because  no  final  record  rote  was  taken.)  On  an  amend- 
ment before  passage  barring  any  ofllcer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  being  a  delegate  to  a  political  convention.  Senator 
WHnxaa  voted  "yea." 

On  the  conference  report  on  the  flood-contrtA  bill  (H.  B.  10818) 
authorising  construction  of  certain  public  works.  Senator  Wkkblbb 
voted  "yea." 

On  final  passage  of  the  blU  extending  the  Low  Cost  Housing  Act. 
Bfftiatftr  Wkxxt.es  votcd  "yea."     On  an  amendment  providing  for 
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prevailing    m»es    of    wages   for    all    housing   construction.    Senator 
Wheelex  voted  "vca  " 

On  an  amendment  to  the  naval  appropriations  bill.  H.  R.  8993. 
which  would  have  provided  that  in  all  instances  where  possible 
ships  be  built  in  Government  navy  yards.  Senator  Wheeleb  voted 
"yea  " 

On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  which  would 
extend  the  classlflpd  civil  service  to  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
postmasters.  Senaior  Wheeler  voted  "yea." 

On  final  passage  of  the  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  679)  making  ap- 
propriations for  work  relief.  Senator  Whxelek  voted  "yea."  On 
the  amendments  providing  for  use  of  part  of  the  sums  for  public 
works  for  flood  control,  that  no  part  of  the  funds  shall  be  used  for 
any  political  purpose,  that  monthly  payments  under  work  relief  shall 
not  be  less  than  $40.  that  $60.(X)0.(X)0  of  the  stmi  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  activities,  that  no  person  In 
the  (jovernment  paid  by  these  funds  shall  take  part  In  political 
activity  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea."  On  amendments  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  relief  funds  and  the  period  for  which  they 
shall  be  available  that  the  funds  for  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee be  tripled,  that  no  funds  from  this  appropriation  be  used 
for  construction  of  power  utilities,  that  all  provisions  for  con- 
struction of  public  works  be  stricken  from  the  bill,  Senator 
Wheelek   voted   "nay." 

On  final  passage  of  the  bill  (S.  3331)  providing  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  Oovenunent  departmenUs,  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "nay  " 
Senator  Whkeler  voted  "yea"  on  the  amendments  which  would 
exempt  from  the  effect  of  the  bill  the  Biological  Survey,  the  Civil 
Service  the  Forest  Service,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
also  on  the  amendments  which  would  require  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  personnel  expenditures,  and  requiring  congressional  ap- 
proval of  an  Executive  reorganization  order. 

Seventy-sUth  Congress,  first  session:  On  final  passage  of  the 
bill  (S.  280)  prohibiting  block  booking  and  blind  seUlng  in  mo- 
tion pictures.  Seruitor  Wheeler  voted  "yea." 

On  final  passage  of  the  resoluUon  (S.  Res.  126)  providing  for  an 
Investigation  of  violations  of  civil  Ubertles.  Senator  Wheeleb 
voted    "yea." 

On  passage  of  the  third  deficiency  bill.  H.  R  7462.  Senator 
Wheeler  voted  "yea"  on  the  motion  which  sought  suspension  of 
the  rtiles  so  that  a  prevaUing-wage  amendment  might  be  offered, 
and  -yea"  on  a  motion  which  sought  suspension  of  the  rules  for 
offering  of  an  amendment  for  wage  protection  of  work-projects 
employet'S.  ..       .v. 

On  passage  of  the  bill  (S  1100)  to  make  appropriations  for  the 
Florida  ship  canal.  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "nay." 

On  final  passage  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  3791)  authorizing  further 
expenditures  for  national  defense.  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea." 
On  an  amendment  seeking  to  Increase  airplane  authorizations 
from  5  500  to  6  000.  Senator  Wheeleb  voted  "nay." 

On  final  passage  of  the  bUl  (S.  673)  providing  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  varioiu  strategic  materials  necessary  to  national  defense, 
Senator  Wkfeler  voted  "yea."  ^      ^     . 

On  the  Regular  Navy  appropriations  bill  providing  funds  for 
operation  of  the  Nan.  Senator  Whctlbi  voted  "yea  ' 

On  final  passage  of  the  bill  (S.  2009)  providing  for  regulation 
of  all  forma  of  transport.  Senator  Wheelti  voted  "yea." 

On  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  providing  funds  for  relief. 
Hou.'^e  Joint  Resolution  83.  to  increase  the  amount  from  $725000.000 
to  1875  000.000.  Senator  WHt«LO  voted  "yea."  (There  was  no  final 
re<"ord  vote  on  the  resoluUon.) 

On  final  pasKsge  of  the  resolution  (H.  J.  Res  326)  making 
Epproprlatlon*  for  relief  and  work  relief.  Senator  Wheeler  voU  d 
•yia."  Senator  Wheeles  voted  "yea"  on  the  amcnctmenid  whi<  h 
provided  that  23  percent  of  cost  of  all  non-Federal  projects  shall 
be  borne  by  the  States,  that  1400,000,000  shall  be  devoted  to 
ncn-Pederal  projecU  and  $100,000,000  to  Federal  projects,  that 
loans  may  bo  made  under  the  Farm  Tenant  Act  from  funds  pro- 
vid-d  by  this  bUl,  that  the  sum  for  rural  rehabilitation  be 
Increased  by  $10,000,000.  Senator  WHwam  voted  •  nay  '  on  the 
an»endment  which  would  have  reqiured  that  rmploymrnt  on 
W,  P.  A  projects  be  detrrmlned  on  the  bMls  of  relative  need. 

On  final  pasMMt*  of  the  bUl  H  R.  ««3».  Which  Jncieaseii  bene- 
fits undtfr  the  Social  Becunty  Act,  Senator  Wmeeies  vot^-d  "yea 
Senator  Wifnr!.CR  voted  "yea"  on  the  following  amcndmenu  be- 
fore final  pfcs-uge  On  the  amendment  dellnJng  "employment  ; 
on  the  amendment  providing  for  increased  suthorlzatlon*  for 
maternal  and  claid  health,  vocational  rebaMUtatton.  and  public 
health;  on  the  amendment  which  would  grant  a  Pederal  P«n«lon 
of  $40  a  month  to  all  citizens  over  flO  years  of  age  not  gainfully 
employed:  on  the  amendment  requiring  the  Federal  share  for  old- 
age  assistsnce  ihan  be  not  leas  than  $10  per  month. 

On  final  passage  of  the  bill  prov.dlng  for  regtilation  of  sale  of 
securities  and  trust  Indentures  m  interstate  comnaerce  Senator 
Wheeler  voted  "yea "  ..  ,_,        ,   ^  •. 

On  final  passage  of  the  truth -in-fabrtcs  bill,  requiring  labeling 
to  disclose  substitutes  In  woven  cloths.  Senator  WKHLia  voted 

On  final  passage  of  the  so-called  Works  Financing  Act  (S  2864), 
to  finance  a  program  of  recoverable  expenditures.  Senator 
Wheeler  voted  "yea  "  Prior  to  passage,  numerous  amendments 
were  considered.  Senator  Wheeler  voted  "yea"  on  the  following: 
On  the  amendment  granting  funds  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
for  flnanrtng  purchase  of  exportable  commodlUes  in  this  country; 


on  the  amendment  requiring  that  the  prevailing  wage  be  paid 
on  all  projects:  on  the  amendment  reducing  the  amount  for  public 
roads  from  $2,390,000,000  to  $1,890,000,000;  on  the  amendment  per- 
mitting R.  F.  C.  to  aid  In  financing  the  purchase  of  railroad 
equipment:  on  the  amendment  giving  persons  who  have  been  In 
need  of  work  for  3  months  or  more  preference  in  employment. 


On  "Passing  the  Buck*' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20,  1940 


AR-nCLE  BY  C.  C.  ISELY.  OF  DODGE  dTY.  KAN3. 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  submit  herewith  an  article  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Iseiy,  of  Dodge  City.  Kans.: 

ON  "PASSING  THE  BTJCK" 

(By  C.  C.  Isely) 

Six  or  seven  years  ago.  many  men  high  In  public  place  In  Amer- 
ica were  saying,  "We  need  a  dictator.'" 

Today,  not  only  do  we  have  Jitters  about  dictatorshiF>s  abroad, 
but  we  are  trembling  lest,  in  case  of  war,  we  ourselves  should  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  such  monsters  as  those  who  now  parade  our 

planet. 

Mussolini  may  have  been  right  when  he  asserted  that  democ- 
racies are  an  extravagance,  and  sneered  about  their  blvmderlng. 
Yet  we  dare  not  relinquish  ours  for  any  such  reason. 

Within  the  vear  it  has  been  asserted  repeatedly  that  only  paci- 
fism and  isolation  from  the  aflairs  of  the  world  could  preserve 
our  freedom  and  liberty,  our  representative  government.  Recent 
events  seem  to  point  that  isolation  may  be  untenable. 

It  is  no  use  now  to  lament  the  faUure  to  make  a  program  to 
liquidate  the  economic  consequences  of  the  World  War,  although 
this  failure  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  economic  hurricane  in 
which  the  world's  ship  of  commerce  foundered,  and  out  of  which 
the  dictatorships  emerged.  It  is  up  to  us  to  try  to  establish  some 
safcgtiard  in  our  American  scheme  that  in  all  times,  and  especi.illy 
in  times  of  war.  would  preserve  us  from  such  as  II  Duce  or  Der 

FUhrer.  ....  * 

The  Constitution  was  the  product  of  the  experiences  of  history. 
Its  makers  knew  of  the  Athenian  law  to  forestall  dictatorships 
which  granted  command  of  their  armies  to  generals  for  1  day 
only  and  that  Arlstldes,  on  the  eve  of  Marathon,  moved  to  sus- 
pend that  rule  in  favor  of  Mlltlades.  They  were  familiar  with 
Dictator  Clnclnnatus.  who.  after  a  military  victory  for  Rome, 
relinquished  his  command  to  return  to  hU  farm,  but  when  prob- 
lem^ multiplied.  Rome  had  Its  Caesar,  dictator  for  life.  They 
rrmcmbercd.  too,  how  that  John  Hampden  challenged  the  tyran- 
nical tisuri'«tloiis  of  Charles  I.  They  recalled  that  dIcUtors  waxed 
Urong  from  the  poisoned  springs  of  demagogery.  For  such  reiisons 
they  entablished  our  constitutional  division  of  powers. 

To  preserve  that  balance,  the  Bup-'eme  Court  has  freqtiently 
ruled  adversely  concerning  delegated  authority  granted  to  th« 
Chl'-f  Executive  or  to  agencies  created  by  the  Congress  These 
Msipnments  of  congrecsional  prerogatives  have  been  a  conclusion 
to  efficient  government.  It  U  precisely  at  this  point,  the  nrc^rssjty 
for  emclency,  that  Congress  has  ofun  rellnquuhed  powers  entrusted 
to  It  by  lbs  Constitution.  However,  the  boards  and  corrunlsslon* 
thus  created  by  Congress,  and  appointed  by  the  President,  have 
s^jmetim*^  functioned  In  a  cumbersome  mannrr  endeavoring  to 
rrpre*ent  both  the  Congress  which  created  them  and  the  Ex«>cutlve 

who  nelected  them.  ^        ,^.        .   ,_^    i  « 

The  prr<;tdure  of  pnrUamfnUry  governments  with  mlnlsVTlal 
re«t»m.iblllty,  developed  in  the  Bchrx>l  of  trial  and  error,  holds  a 
suKGeiiiion  thst  might  be  grafted  onto  our  fixed  constitutional  sys- 
tem and  belter  preserve  the  concepts  of  the  founders  of  our  Repub- 
lic Our  Cabinet,  as  now  exUting,  U  a  creation  to  deal  with  execu- 
tive matters  Its  advice  may  or  may  not  be  heeded  Lately  the 
President  has  set  up  an  extra  cabinet  which  has  functioned  through 
Messrs,  Moiey,  TugweU.  Hopkins.  Cohen,  Corcoran,  and  others,  and 
it  prot»Bbly  is  very  useful  to  him. 

Why  not  establish  another  cabinet,  a  representatlve-executlTe 
cabinet  of  nine  members?  There  should  be  the  President  and  two 
others  appointed  by  him,  three  Senators  and  three  Congressmen, 
chosen  by  each  of  the  Houses.  This  cabinet  should  have  power  to 
review  and  to  approve  or  to  overrule  Executive  orders  having  to  do 
with  delegated  powers,  especially  with  the  broad  grants  of  power 
essential  In  times  of  war.  At  all  times  such  an  arrangement  should 
make  for  better  understanding  between  the  two  operating  branches 
of  our  Government.     Each  representative  group  could  report  back 
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to  their  Twpectlre  bodies  either  to  public  or  ^IJ^^^J^f^^^^J^^ 
matters  as  Sght  be  asked  for  or  concerning  which  the  cabtaet  re- 
SSrJTaSllS*  A  vote  In  either  House  could  recaU  their  comnUttee. 
ei^^HousTand  Senate  leadership  would  sit  In  this  new  wbliie^ 
aid  bemgllured  that  granted  powers  could  not  be  at^ij*^^^"^; 
their  knowledge,  genen^y  more  authority  would  be  accorded  to  the 
&e?utrve   arto  the   bddies   created   to   carry   out   congressional 

A  vote  to  recaU  representation  would  not  stop  the  clock,  as  It 
might  come  from  only  one  House,  but  It  would  be  a  warning 
France,  with  an  entirely  parliamentary  government,  la  an  example 
of  how  inefficient  parliaments  can  be.  In  "^^^^^-^^J.J^^ 
decree  nowers  to  the  execuUve.  The  German  Republic  did  Just 
that  forBruenlng  and  then.  alas,  for  HlUer.  We  t^a'«_^.^.^  oj^ 
the  borderland  of  according  decree  powers  to  our  President. 
Department  rulea  now  have  the  authority  of  law. 

Gov  Henry  J.  Allen,  to  exasperation,  once  said.  Government  Is 
the  science  of  paastog  the  buck."  Mussoltol  must  have  overheard 
that  remark.  Some  years  ago  It  was  the  custom  for  the  House  to 
Sss  a  bUl  expecting  that  the  Senate  would  kill  It.  Later  both 
^Ises  Jotoed  to.  hoptog  that  the  President  would  veto  nxeasures 
Tnacted'at  the  behest  of  pr««ure  K^oupiK  or.  if  exteaordtoary 
powers  were  granted  him.  that  he  would  not  lae  them,  r'lnauj 
the  hope  Uy  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Recently,  that  decorous  body 
bM  ^?en  ^dence  at  t>^ixi%  the  buck  right  b~:k  to  Congres^ 

that  the  Bouaea  wlU  aaert  their  authority,  and  that  negaUvely. 
We  win  be  acato  Just  where  we  are.  .^     „ ..^ 

n  a  cSi^^^  PK.PO.*!  were  -^»^-.  "*f?i,*SSS 
jealousies  which  Is  the  past,  many  tlmea.  »»^«  «;««*^, •^i^^SuS 
&tween  the  two  operating  branches  of  our  OoTemment,  The  plan 
SoIwbe^uS?  flSSble  «  that  Its  utUlty  could  be Jlerelopedby 
MMH^iMe  Fot  epeelal  pcoUeme  p«rtlnent  committee  chapmen 
^SrtvSit  nSSse'^d  WaSd  fc  adT»«i.  or  department  head* 
SS^^rtth^TepSSfle  iwponrtWllty  could  sit  to  <»uncll.  The 
SaSit^iht  M?Sto  SawW.  appototee.  ftom  tJ^»^°^J^ 
h«m2s  This  would  mmm  greats  cooperation.  Oorernmental 
SSSJure^SSd^SS?  be  m«le*SSre  ^'^'^^■^.^^^^L^S^^ 
buck  oasataa  dlKWunted.  congre«Umal  reeponslbfllty  tocrea^d.  the 
^l^'^d^  l^^mM^OMvmm  at  the  OonstltuUon  be  made 
eSSlvnS  d£i«m  ftom  fcecutlTe  aggrandlaement  tntolm^. 

tSb  WamerAct  la  a  typical  law  where  Congrees.  under  the  to- 
teS^tJ^JS2.«2  "au^  the  Constitution,  delegated  its  au- 
tS^T  nToStnet  as  set  forth  above  had  been  set  up.  It  la 
SSy  concerwSe  Uiat  the  real  or  alleged  abuse*  of  the  Natlonid 
£Sr  ^UonsBoard  would  have  occurred  without  ^i^S  ^^ 
S  W^  To  preserve  representative  government  we  must  ncj 
OTarmaJw  ewcuuve  departments  effective,  we  must  keep  a  check 
^  d^ated^wers  to  prevent  a  possible  seizure  of  aU  the  pre- 
rogaUvea  ot  sUte  by  an  todlvldual  or  by  a  group. 

The  Public's' Money 
EXTENSION  OF^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1940 
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SDITORIAL  FROM  TKK  PT.  WAYNK  (IND.)   JOtTRKAL-OAZKTTB 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Journal-Gazette  (Demo- 
crat), of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  of  May  7,  1940: 

[Tram  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.).  Joumal-Oaaette  of  May  7.  1940] 

THS  POBUCfB  MONKT 
Men    sane   men.   usually   are   careful   about    their   own   money. 
Put  them  to  charge  of  other  pe<^ile's  money,  and  see  how  careless 

insider  legislators.  Upstanding  citizens,  elected  to  the  general 
assembly  or  to  Congress,  ptoch  a  pretty  penny— as  long  as  the 
nrettv  penny  Is  their  own.  ^   .^^ 

But  sMd  them  to  the  legislative  haUs.  and  almost  without 
exception    they    spend    the    taxpayer's    hard-eamed    doUar    with 

wtifm\^*£  ease.  .^.        «  w  <. 

Why?  PresBure  groups  are  partly  responsible.  Schemers  who 
have  developed  fly-by-nlght  "save  by  spending"  noUons  are  parUy 

"^Bu^t  root,  the  fault  Ues  with  the  legislators  themselves. 

TOO  much  of  the  time,  they're  so  confoundedly  interested  In 
ivelceUan  that  they  forget  the  vo*ers  who  elected  them  the  ttrst 

tlSM. 


Do  you  know  how  hard  It  is  to  earn  a  ddUar? 

Have  you  ever  earned  one?  ^     _  *,. 

If  so  then  you  are  to  a  good  position  to  contrast  the  sweat 
you  bled  to  CH-der  to  accumiUate  a  UtUe  money  and  the  suddenly 
acquired  largesse  of  the  legislative  gentry. 

Government  cannot  be  100  percent  good  unless  It  Is  economical. 

Oovemment  cannot  be  altogether  bad  if  the  peoples  servants 
pinch  a  penny  once  to  a  whUe.  the  way  they  used  to  do  back 

*^Smt    forget.     Most    of    the    liberal    governments    In    the    world 
have  been  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  loose  nscal  policy^ 

In  order  to  be  entirely  successful,  democracy  must  be  economi- 
cally sound.  ^ 

Citizenship  Day— Rights  and  Duties  of  American 

Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OP  "WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1940 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Waahington.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  waa 
eelebmted  a«  Cltlzenahlp  Day  by  proclamation  of  President 
Roocevelt  pursuant  to  act  of  Congress,  and  everywhere  fit- 
ting ceremonies  were  held  In  honor  of  the  youth  of  our  land 
who  have  attained  voUng  age  and  of  those  citizens  who  have 
become  nattirallzed.  I  was  happy  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  cooperating  with  my  coUeagues  In  the  House  In  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  and  the  designaUon  of  Citizenship 
Day. 

Those  actively  Interested  In  this  movement  suggested  as  a 
pledge  of  clUzenshlp  the  "I  Am  an  American"  creed,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

I  am  an  American! 

The  Golden  Rule  is  my  rule! 

In  humility  and  with  gratitude 
I  acknowledge  my  undying  debt 
To  the  founding  fathers 
Who  left  me  a  priceless  tierltage 
Which  now  is  my  responsibility. 

With  steadfast  loyalty. 

I  will  uphold  the  Constitution 

And  the  Bill  of  RlghU. 

I  will  treasure  my  birthright 
Of  American  Ideals: 
I  wtll  place  moral  Integrity 
Above  worldly  possessions. 

Problems  of  toterest  to  my  country 
Shall  be  of  toterest  to  me  I 

I  will  coxmt  my  right  of  suffrage 
To  be  a  sacred  trust. 
And  I  will  dillgectly  strive 

To  prove  worthy  of  that  trust. 

I  will  give  my  full  support 
To  upright  public  servants. 
But  those  with  unclean  hands 
I  will  firmly  oppose. 

Etech  obligation  that  comes  to  me. 

As  a  true  American. 

I  will  discharge  with  honor! 

My  heart  is  to  America. 
And  America  Is  in  my  heart  I 
I  am  an  American! 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  finest  expres- 
sions of  a  true  spirit  of  Americanism  is  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  constitution  of  the  American  Legion: 

Por  God  and  country,  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes;  To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster  and 
perpetuate  a  100-perccnt  Americanism;  to  preserve  the  memories 
and  Incidents  of  our  association  to  the  Great  War;  to  Incxilcate  a 
sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  community.  State,  and  Nation; 
to  comt>at  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  male 
right  the  master  of  might;  to  prcanote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth; 
to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity   Uu  principles  of  Justice, 


freedom,  and  democracy:  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship 
by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  Americans  Creed,  written  by  William  Tyler  Page,  is 
beautiful  and  In  more  condensed  form: 

THE    AMERICAN'S   CREID 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  pt>ople.  for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  In  a  republic;  a 
sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  Inseparable;  established  upon  those  prtoclples  of  freedom, 
equality.  Justice,  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sac- 
rificed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  t>elieve  It  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  It.  to 
support  Its  Constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  lU  fiag.  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemies. 

As  an  example  of  today's  need,  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
dedication  of  senior  Boy  Scouts  is  most  timely: 

1  wlU  work  for  America  and  wtll  guard  our  heritage — Its  liberties 
and  responsibilities— reaming  that  the  privileges  we  enjoy  today 
have  come  as  a  result  of  the  hard  work,  sacrifice,  faith,  and  clear 
thinking  of  our  forefathers,  and  I  will  do  aU  to  my  power  to  trans- 
nilt  our  America,  reinforced,  to  the  next  generation. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  In  our  national  history 
when  we  had  more  reason  than  the  present  to  repeat  from 
the  bottom  of  oiu-  hearts  the  words  uttered  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster at  Charlestown.  Mass..  June  17.  1843,  at  the  completion 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  "Thank  Ood — I— I — also  am 
an  American."  The  many  reasons  why  this  is  so  are  well 
stated  in  the  following  editorial  published  In  the  New  York 
Sun  of  September  4.  1939: 

HI    IS    AN    AMIBICAir 

Re  Is  an  American.  .    „    ^ 

He  hears  sn  airplane  overhead,  and  if  he  looks  up  at  all.  does  so 
to  curiosity,  neither  in  fear  nor  In  the  hope  of  seeing  a  protector. 

His  wife  goes  marketing,  and  her  purchases  are  limited  by  her 
needs,  her  tastes,  her  budget,  but  not  by  decree. 

He  comes  home  of  an  evening  through  streets  which  are  well 
lighted,  not  dimly  In  blue. 

He  reads  his  newspaper  and  knows  that  what  It  s&y»  Is  not  con- 
cocted by  a  bure.^u.  but  an  honest,  untrammeled  effort  to  present 
the  truth. 

He  has  never  had  a  gas  mask  on. 

He  has  never  been  in  a  bombproof  shelter. 

His  military  training,  an  R  O.  T.  C.  course  In  college,  he  took 
because  It  excused  him  from  the  gym  coiirse,  and  It  was  not 
compulsory. 

He    belongs    to    such    fraternal    organizations   and    clubs    as    he 

wishes. 

He  adheres  to  a  political  party  to  the  extent  that  he  desires — 
the  dominant  one,  If  that  l>e  his  choice,  but  with  the  distinct 
reservation  that  he  may  criticize  any  of  its  policies  with  all  the 
vigor  which  to  him  seems  proper— any  other  as  his  convictions 
dictate,  even.  If  it  be  his  decision,  one  which  holds  that  the 
theory  of  government  of  the  country  is  wrong  and  should  be 
scrapped. 

He  does  not  believe,  if  his  party  Is  out  of  power,  that  the  only 
way  to  which  It  can  come  toto  power  \s  through  a  bloody  rev- 
olution. 

He  converses  with  friends,  even  with  chance  acquaintances,  ex- 
pressing freely  his  opinion  on  any  subject  without  fear. 

He  does  not  expect  his  mall  to  be  opened  between  posting  and 
receipt  nor  his  telephone  to  be  tapped. 

He  changes  his  place  of  dwelling  and  does  not  report  so  doing  to 
the  police. 

He  has  not  registered  with  the  police. 

He  carries  an  Identification  card  only  to  case  he  should  be  the 
victim  of  a  trafflc  accident. 

He  thinks  of  his  neighbors  across  international  borders — or  those 
to  the  north  as  though  they  were  across  a  State  line  rather  than  as 
foreigners — of  those  to  the  south  more  as  strangers,  since  they 
speak  a  language  different  from  his,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  now  matters  of  difference  between  his  Goverimaent  and 
theirs,  but  of  neither  with  an  expectancy  of  war. 

He  worships  God  In  the  fashion  of  his  choice,  without  let. 

His  children  are  with  him  in  his  home,  neither  removed  to  a 
place  of  greater  safety,  if  young,  nor.  If  older,  ordered  ready  to  serve 
the  state  with  sacrifice  of  limb  or  life. 

He  has  his  problems,  his  troubles,  his  imcertalntles,  but  aU 
others  are  not  overshadowed  by  the  immtoence  of  batUe  and  sud- 
den death.  _.  ^  .*         . 

He  should  struggle  to  preserve  his  Americanism  with  its  price- 
less privileges. 

He  is  a  fortunate  man. 

He  Is  an  American. 

I  cordially  greet  the  fortunate  young  men  and  women  in 
my  district  who  have  Just  attadned  their  legal  majority  and 


will  vote  for  the  first  time  this  year  and  those  citizens  of 
foreign  birth  who  have  recently  become  naturalized.  I  wel- 
come each  and  every  one  of  them  to  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  greatest  republic 
and  grandest  nation  on  earth. 


Facts  a  Lot  of  People  Want  a  Lot  of  People 
To  Forget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   JOHN   T.   PLYNN 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  want  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  John  T.  Flynn.  appearing  In  the  Washing- 
ton E>aily  News.  Unlike  many  of  the  Jittery  gentlemen 
writing  for  Eaatem  newspapers.  Mr.  Plynn  haa  retained  his 
sense  of  proportion  and  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the  great 
existing  problems  of  the  Republic.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
interested  in  Mr.  Plynn 's  discussion  of  what  he  so  eflfectlvely 
refers  to  as  "facte  which  a  lot  of  people  have  a  tremendous 
interest  in  keeping  a  lot  of  other  people  from  thinking 
about."  I  am  sure,  too.  that  most  of  the  citizens  of  your 
district  and  mine  want  us  to  do  some  serious  thinking  about 
these  facts. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News] 

PLAIN  ECONOMICS 

(By   John   T.   Flynn) 

Nrw  York,  May  18. — Here  are  a  few  facts  which  a  lot  of  people 
have  a  tremendous  Interest  In  keeping  a  lot  of  other  people  from 
thinking  about. 

Unemployed:   10.000.000  people. 

Business  Index:   January  1—107;   May  11 — 94. 

Public  debt:  May  1939— $40,155,000,000;  May  1940 — $42,730,000,- 
000. 

Government  deficit   this  year  to  date:    $3,222,000,000. 

New  securities:    1930 — $4,483,000,000:  1940 — $371,000,000. 

One  might  go  on  with  this  melancholy  catalog,  such  as  that 
bank  loans  are  hardly  more  than  they  were  In  1933  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  depression  and  that  new  security  Issues  are  actuaUy 
less  than  they  were  In   1932  close  to  the  bottom. 

Now.  if  you  were  In  p>ower  and  had  promised  to  clear  up  and 
clean  up  all  this  stagnation  and  distress  and  had  to  look  at  these 
dismal  statistics,  what  would  you  think?  You  would  think  It  an 
excellent  thing  to  get  people  to  quit  looking  at  them  and  fretting 
about  them  and  remembering  them. 

And  now  comes  Mr.  Hitler  and  wipes  this  all  out  of  the  minds 
of  people.  And  a  vast  panic  Is  worked  up  by:  (1)  Those  who 
think  we  ought  to  go  Into  EXirope  to  save  the  British  Empire;  (2) 
the  various  foreign  groups  and  their  leaders  (like  Mr.  Van  Loon,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Dutch  In  America)  who  think  the  United 
States  ought  to  go  to  Europe  to  save  Holland  or  Poland  or  other 
countries  from  Germany;  who  think  not  In  terms  of  American 
Interests  but  In  terms  of  their  foreign  allegiances  and  sentiments: 
(3)  the  politicians  who  want  to  get  the  minds  of  Americans  off 
our  own  domestic  problems  which  they  do  not  know  what  to  do 
about. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  any  plugging  for  any  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  certainly  not  for  Mr.  Wendell  Wlllkle.  But  it  must  be 
said  that  he  puts  the  question  very  well  when  he  says:  "It  Is  uselesB 
to  talk  about  loans  to  the  Allies  now,  since  they  have  money  and 
cash  credits  here  enough  to  buy  more  goods  than  we  can  possibly 
manufacture  and  sell  to  them  for  a  number  of  months. 

"It  Is  also  unlmpxjrtant  to  raise  the  naval  appropriation  or  the 
A!  my  appropriation  for  our  own  country,  since  the  orders  already 
placed  are  far  In  excess  of  our  own  productive  capacity  to  fill. 

"What  we  must  have  In  thU  country  above  everything  else  is 
prompt  domestic  recovery." 

But  suppose  you  do  not  know  how  to  produce  domestic  recovery? 
Suppose  you  have  been  In  ofhce  for  7  years  and  are  no  further  along 
than  the  doleful  figures  at  the  head  of  this  piece  Indicate.  And  sup- 
pose an  election  Is  right  ahead  and  you  are  Just  utterly  stvimped 
what  to  do. 


i-OOOTrvXT  A  T     "DTTPriT?!^ 
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Then  wh«t  do  you  do?  Tou  work  up  excitement.  Tcni  clamor  for 
bililoM  to  build  ships  which  cannot  be  built  becau«5  tbe  ahlpyarda 
are  crowded.  Tou  yell  for  planes  which  you  cannot  prod\Jce  because 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  plants  Is  occupied  ttimtng  out  planes 
tor  Kurope— and  ourselvea.  Tou  hoUer  for  arms  although  the  anna 
plants  are  working  day  and  night.    What  else  Is  there  to  do? 


The  Logan-Walter  Bill— A  Step  Back  Toward 
Popular  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  May  20. 1940 


ARTICLB    mOM    TOT    WASHIWaTON    8TAB    AND    gPITORIAL 
FROM  TH«  NATIONAL  ORANOE  MONTHLT 


v^^Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  studied 
effort  by  some  of  the  opponents  to  the  Logan-Walter  bill 
to  confuse  the  Issue  invcrfved.  For  example,  these  opponents 
have  resurrected  a  Qwech  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes  pertaining 
to  local  affairs  in  New  York  given  in  1907— before  some 
Members  of  this  present  House  were  even  bom.  They  have 
tried  to  show  that  this  ancient  speech  might  indicate  the 
Chief  Justice's  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  do  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  such  opponents  by  trying  to  speak  for  Mr.  Hughes, 
as  only  he  knows  what  his  opinion  is  of  the  bill.  A  recent 
article  has  been  prepared,  however,  by  the  man  who  more 
than  anyone  else  Is  responsible  for  what  is  now  the  Logan- 
Walter  bill.  I  refer  to  my  friend.  Col.  O.  R.  McGuire,  a 
committee  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
general  counsel  of  the  American  Good  Oovemment  Society. 
I  therefore  quote  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point  this  article  in 
which  Colonel  McOulre  cites  Hughes'  1931  views  on  ad- 
ministrative law;  and  also  another  article  on  the  same  topic 
from  the  National  Orange  magaslne: 

(Prom  tbe  Wastilzigton  Star  of  May  13,  1940] 

ATToawKT  Takss  lasTTS  With  Colttmktst  on  Looan-Waltxb  Biu^— 

Ptrmposx  Is  To  Pacvxirr  Thwastimo  Juoicial  Rxvaw.  Hs  Waixss 

To  TKX  Edrob  or  tkb  Stab: 

Tbe  Logan-Walter  MlinlnistratiTe  law  bill,  wblcb  paased  tbe 
Houw  of  Repreeentatives  recenUy  wltb  282  members  in  favor  of  it, 
M  compared  wltb  97  against  it.  U  termed  by  Columnist  Cbarles  O. 
Ross  In  tbe  Evening  Star  of  May  8.  IMO.  as  "a  court-packing 
scbeme  in  reverse"  and  a  device  wbicb  would  "subject  tbe  admin- 
istrative brancb  to  a  court  censorsblp  as  disruptive  of  tbe  proper 
distribution  of  govemmiental  powers  as  would  bave  been  tbe 
court-packing  proposal."  He  furtber  says  tbat  tbls  Logan-Walter 
bUl  would  "give  tbe  courts  an  unprecedented  and  wboUy  xinwar- 
ranted  power  over  tbe  day-to-day  functioning  of  tbe  affected 
agencies."  Tbese  statements  are  sucb  tbat  Issue  must  be  taken 
wltb  Mr.  Ross. 

Tbe  ill-fated  court-packing  scbeme.  wblcb  I  am  glad  to  see  tbat 
Mr  Ross  apparently  condemns,  originated  In  tbe  Federal  btireauc- 
racy.  Tbat  bureaucracy  Is  fighting  tbe  Logan-Walter  blU.  Tbe 
cotirt-packlng  scbeme  was  an  attempt  to  enlarge  tbe  Supreme 
Cotirt  of  the  ITnlted  States  so  as  to  provide  places  on  tbe  bencb 
for  suffldent  additional  Judges  In  fav(»  of  certain  administrative 
pollclee  tbat  tbere  would  be  a  pro-<3ovemment  majority  on  tbat 
great  court  large  enougb  to  reverse  some  decisions  with  wblcb 
tbe  bureaucracy  did  not  agree.  Tbe  tlme-bonored  and  constitu- 
tional meCbod  of  changing  tbe  Oonstltution  and  tbe  statutes  was 
not  attempted  beeatMe  it  was  claimed  tbat  tbe  constitutional 
metbod  was  too  slow,  but  tbe  real  fact  of  tbe  matter  was  and  is 
tbat  tbe  cuustltutlopal  majorities  could  not  be  secured  to  support 
such  a  change,  as  was  proven  when  tbe  court-pmcklng  scheme  was 
condemned  from  one  end  of  tbe  country  to  the  other  and  was 
defeated  In  tbe  Congress. 


ATTKMPrSD    TO 


BUI.S 


Instead  of  a  rule  of  law,  the  Court-packing  scheme  attempted  to 
substitute  a  rule  of  men.  apparently  iipon  tbe  pattern  of  Naal 
Germany,  where  tbe  court  of  mppeatlm  at  Breslau  has  stated  in  an 
oplnl<m  tbat: 

"Today's  oonstltution  Is  dominated  by  tbe  principle  of  p(dltlcal 
leadership.  The  courts  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  deckle  upon 
tbe   legal   validity   of   poliUcal   acts   of   tbe   administration.    Any 


soch  decision  would  be  Incompatible  with  tbe  order  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Socialist  state." 

This  same  ixalltlcal  and  administrative  domination  of  tbe  courts 
In  NajEl  Germany  was  expressed  by  tbe  Reich  law  leader.  Dr.  Hans 
Prank.  In  an  address  of  1936  to  tbe  conference  of  German  Judges, 
as  follows:  ..        ^       ^     . 

"Tlie  party  program  •  •  •  to  the  guiding  line  for  deci- 
sion •  •  •  Say  to  yourself  at  every  decision  which  you  make: 
How  would  the  leader  (Adolf  HiUer)  decide  In  your  place?  In 
every  decision  to  which  you  are  obliged  aslc  yourselves:  Is  this 
decision  compatible  with  the  NaUonal  Socialist  conscience  of  the 

German  people?"  _  ^  ,      ,  w 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  many  State  and  local  her 
aaaoclaUons  foxight  the  Court-packing  scheme  to  defeat.  The 
same  association  and  a  large  nimiber  of  State  and  city  bar  asso- 
clatlons,  as  well  as  national  business,  patriotic,  and  labor  organlra- 
Uons.  are  supporUng  the  Logan -Walter  bill  as  vigorously  as  they 
fought  tbe  Court-packing  scbeme. 

Tbe  Logan-Walter  bill  leaves  the  Federal  administrative  agencies 
Just  as  free  as  they  now  are  to  execute,  prosecute,  and  decide, 
provided  always  that  they  function  within  tbe  terms  of  tbe  Consti- 
tution and  the  statutes.  Unless  they  travel  outside  the  statutes 
tbe  judicial  review  provisions  of  tbe  Logan-Walter  bill  will  not 
touch  them.  Instead  of  attempting  to  substitute  a  rule  of  men, 
as  might  bave  been  tbe  effect  of  tbe  Coxu^-packlng  scbeme,  the 
Logan-Walter  bill  woviid  insxire  a  rule  of  law  by  compelling  the 
army  of  administrative  officers  and  employees  to  remain  within 
tbe  terms  of  tbe  Constitution  and  tbe  statutes.  Tbese  men.  ser- 
vants at  tbe  people,  bave  no  reservoir  of  undefined  power.  They 
have  no  power  except  that  conferred  by  statutes,  and  what  tbe 
statutes  have  given  they  may  take  away  or  circumscribe  as  tbe 
Congress  may  see  fit.  Tbe  Logan- Walter  bill  is  Indeed  in  this 
tttpect  a  oourt-packlng  scbeme  in  reverse. 

QOOTATIOHS   DO   KOT   ATTLT 

Mr.  Ross  has  quoted  from  a  1807  address  by  Chief  Jtistloe  Hughes 
when  he  was  Governor  of  New  York,  but  tbe  statements  so  quoted 
from  the  dlstlnprulshed  lawyer.  Judge,  and  administrator  have  not 
the  slightest  application  to  the  Issue  Involved  in  tbe  Logan-Walter 
bUl.    Governor  Hughes  appears  to  have  said: 

"Tou  mtist  have  administration,  and  you  must  have  It  by  admin- 
istrative officers.     You  cannot  have  It  otherwise." 

This  statement  is.  of  course,  too  true  for  argument,  but  as  I 
have  above  stated  the  Logan -Walter  bill  does  not  attempt  to  have 
administration  by  the  courts.  Mr.  Roes  confuses  administration 
or  execution  of  the  statutes  wltb  the  exercise  of  wholly  different 
powers — the  power  to  legislate,  through  the  issuance  of  rules  and 
the  power  to  Judge,  through  tbe  decision  of  particular  contro- 
versies. The  legislative  power  and  the  Judicial  power  have  been 
conferred  by  tbe  Constitution  on  tbe  Congress  and  the  courts,  re- 
spectively. It  Is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience  that  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  are  permitted  to  exercise  some  legislative  power 
as  to  tbe  details  of  statutes  and  tbat  they  are  permitted  to  Judge 
in  the  first  instance  controversies  which  normally  would  be  for 
decision  t>y  courts.  Even  the  lone  dissenting  member  from  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committee's  reports  In  support  of  the 
Logan-Walter  bill  declared  in  his  dissenting  report  that  one  admin- 
istrative agency,  which  he  named,  "has  overridden  the  plain  Intent 
of  tbe  basic  statute  creating  It"  and  "has  sought  to  legislate  and 
replace  Congress."    He  was  equally  critical  of  other  named  agencies. 

POTS    US    TO   NXW   TIST 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  stated  in  1931  before  tbe  Federal  Bar 
Association  wltb  respect  to  tbe  Judging  power  of  administrative 
agencies  tbat — 

"The  power  of  administrative  bodies  to  make  findings  of  facts 
which  may  be  treated  as  conclusive,  if  tbere  is  evidence  both  ways, 
is  a  power  of  enormous  consequence.  An  un.scrupulous  adminis- 
trator might  be  tempted  to  say :  'Let  me  find  the  facts  for  tbe  people 
of  my  coxmtry  and  I  care  little  who  lays  down  the  general  princi- 
ples *  *  *.'  But  these  new  nvethods  put  us  to  new  tests,  and 
tbe  serious  question  of  the  future  is  whether  we  bave  enotigh  of 
the  old  spirit  which  gave  us  our  institutions  to  save  them  from 
being  overwhelmed." 

Former  Jixlge  and  later  Gov.  Nathan  L.  Miller,  of  New  York, 
stated  In  an  address  of  Jiily  2.  1938.  before  the  New  York  Bar 
Association  tbat  in  proceedings  before  Federal  administrative 
agencies: 

**Tbe  decisive  question  Involved  Is  usually  a  question  of  fact. 
The  members  of  these  tribunals  can  observe  the  forms  of  due 
process  and  still  get  some  evidence  Into  tbe  record  to  support  what 
they  bave  decided  to  do.  Under  the  present  practice  they  ought  to 
score  a  hundred  percent  of  affirmances.  If  they  do  not  It  can  only 
be  because  of  their  contempt  even  for  the  forms  of  law.  In  fact 
tbe  present  limited  review  Is  as  a  rule  a  vain  and  Idle  effort  and 
gives  tbetr  proceedings  a  purely  ffctltioxis  appearance  of  fairness." 

In  ezerctslng  Judicial  power  the  administrative  agencies  should  be 
required  to  observe  a  few  ba&lc  principles  of  procedure  as  stated  In 
the  Logan-Walter  bill,  and  the  reviewing  courts  should  have  sufficient 
Jurisdiction  to  prevent  the  administrative  agencies  from  doing  what 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  Governor  Miller  have  stated  that  they 
could  do — and  which  we  lawyers  with  long  experiences  within  and 
without  the  Kderal  service  know  that  these  administrative  agencies 
do  IB  SODM  cases  and  may  do  In  almost  aU  of  tbem. 
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There  Is  no  sound  argument  to  support  the  coticluslon  that  these 
agencies  should  be  Iree  to  follow  any  general  procedure  they  may 
see  fit  In  reaching  qua.si-Judlclal  determinations  and  that  when 
they  reach  such  determinations  they  should  not  be  reviewed  by  the 
courts  to  the  extent  that  they  have  reviewed  trial  courts  In  equity, 
admiralty,  and  law  where  the  trial  Judge  hears  the  case  without  a 
Jury. 

The  crux  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill  is  In  this  provision  which 
would  widen  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  to  tbe  extent  that  the  trial 
courts  are  reviewed,  but  not  to  the  extent  tbat  orders  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  are  reviewed  In  reparation  cases. 

I  commend  to  all  the  statement  made  by  Governor  Miller  in  the 
above-relerred-to  address  that  there  are  men  in  this  country  who 
think  that  we  have  outgrown  the  Constitution  and  that: 

"By  the  process  of  trial  and  error  administrative  law  has  been 
hit  upon  as  the  most  effective  weapon  to  destroy  our  Institutions. 
Through  Its  channels  those  who  have  been  well  called  termites,  can 
eafely  attack  the  foundation  of  our  American  system,  for  It  has 
been  discovered  that  administrative  law  screens  them  from  Judicial 
scrutiny.  Oh.  I  know  that  when  one  is  swelled  with  arrogance. 
oversteps  the  forms  of  due  process,  he  may  escape  the  Judicial  eye, 
but  most  of  them  are  clever  enough  scrupulously  to  observe  all 
the  forms  of  due  process,  while  disregarding  the  substance,  of  due 
process,  and  they  can  do  it  In  sucb  a  way  as  to  thwart  Judicial 
review,  as  we  all  know." 

rtntposx  OP  lbgislatioh 

The  purpose  of  the  Lopan-Walter  bill  Is  to  prevent  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  from  thwarting  Judicial  review  In  their  exercise 
of  quasl-legUlatlvc  and  quaal-Judlclal  power.  That  Is  all  there  Is 
to  the  bill  Would  Kir  Ktye*  bave  less?  Evidently  he  would,  or  be 
does  not  understand  the  bill 

Mr  Ross  might  well  read  the  opinion  of  May  7,  1940,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco  as  to  one 
of  these  administrative  agencies  where  tbe  court  declared  that  It 
was  "grasping  for  power"  which  was  "to  be  expected"  In  a  phi- 
losophy of  'administrative  absolutism"  and  that  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  court  "to  curtail  this  inevitable  overreaching '  as  "one  of 
the  first  necessities  of  a  democratic  government." 

Yes;    the    Judges   who   wrote    that   opinion   were   appointed   by 

President  Roosevelt. 

O.  B.  McatmiE. 
Chairman.    Special    Committee    on    Administrative    Law, 
American  Bar  Association. 

[From  the  National  Grange  Monthly  for  March  19401 

This  MxAsrrax  Long  Niaawx)  To  Coas  Powxa  op  the  Oovxiikmei«t, 

OniiswTsi  A  Proptx's  Lisxarr  m  Dawgoi 

One  of  the  most  meritorious  measures  now  pending  In  Congress, 
and  which  U  scheduled  to  come  up  on  a  final  passage  In  the  near 
future.  Is  a  bill  placing  definite  checks  and  limitations  upon  the 
powers  of  the  many  administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  bill  was  sponsored  by  Representative  Francis  E  WALTxa, 
Democrat,  Pennsylvania  and  the  late  Senator  Marvel  M.  Logan,  also 
a  Democrat,  of  Kentucky. 

Tlie  bill  provides  that  administrative  rules  Implementing  Federal 
legislation  must  be  Usued  within  1  year  after  tbe  enactment  of  the 
statute  upon  which  they  are  based;  tbat  they  may  be  Issued  only 
after  public  notice  and  h^arlngn;  that  affected  parties  may  obtain 
bearings  upon  requests  for  reconsideration  of  any  rule;  and  that  the 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have 
authority  to  determine  whether  any  rule  conflicts  with  the  Consti- 
tution or  violates  the  statute  under  which  it  was  issued. 
SXTPPLIIS  lono-felt  wawt 

That  there  has  been  a  crying  need  for  legislation  of  this  sort, 
particularly  during  recent  years,  cannot  be  doubted.  There  Is 
entirely  too  much  department-made  law  In  this  country.  In  clari- 
fying this  statement  It  should  be  said  tbat  In  many  Instances  when 
an  act  Is  pas-scd  the  agency  which  Is  to  administer  It  Is  given  au- 
thority to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  its  enforcement.  These 
rules  and  regulations  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  C3ften  there 
is  no  appeal  to  the  courU  from  the  decisions  of  these  administrative 
agencies. 

How  tbese  powers  are  sometimes  abused  was  well  Illustrated  re- 
cently In  connection  with  hearings  being  conducted  by  the  special 
House  committee  Investigating  the  National  lAbor  Relations  Board. 
In  questioning  J  Warren  Madden.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  com- 
mittee learned  that  the  Board  made  a  ruling  requiring  a  certain 
company  to  pay  back  wages  to  two  men  who  had  never  been  em- 
ployed by  the  company  before,  on  tbe  ground  tbat  the  men  had  been 
refused  employment  by  reason  of  their  membership  In  a  labor  unlcn. 
The  company  was  ordered  to  give  the  men  Jobs  and  also  to  pay  them 
wages  for  the  Interval  of  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the  time 
the  men  applied  and  the  time  the  Board  made  Its  ruling. 

Under  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  If  the  men  In  question 
had  l)een  dismissed  for  union  activity  It  would  have  been  legal 
for  the  Board  to  order  their  reinstatement,  and  the  men  would 
have  t>een  entitled  to  back  pay  If  tbe  Board  had  so  ruled. 

If  any  better  way  to  destroy  private  enterprise  could  be  con- 
ceived than  the  ruling  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  In 
tbls  connection.  It  U  difficult  to  Imagine  what  It  might  be. 

This  Is  only  one  of  many  Instances  that  might  be  cited  to  Illus- 
trate tbe  wholly  unrea&ouable  length  to  which  administrative  offi- 


cials  of   the   Government   sometimes   go   In   making   rulings   and 
decisions  In  carrying  out  legislation  enacted  by  Congress. 

COVERNOKS   must  BE  GOVZBNZD 

In  recommending  the  passage  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  th-s 
House  Judiciary  Committee  declares  that  the  law  must  provide 
that  the  governors  shall  be  governed  and  that  the  regvilators  shall 
be  regulated  If  our  present  form  of  government  Is  to  endure. 
Continuing,  the  report  of  the  committee  declares: 

"The  phenomenon  of  the  administrative  officers  and  employees, 
the  so-called  bureaucracy,  attempting  to  control  all  processes  of 
government  for  their  selfish  ends  Is  not  new,  either  In  this  coun- 
try or  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

"The  modem-day  problems  of  government  are  entirely  too 
technical  to  be  performed  In  many  cases  by  the  untramed.  and 
hence  It  Is  not  possible  to  emulate  the  pnvctlce  In  the  compar- 
atively simple  ways  of  President  Jackson.  In  discharging  all  em- 
ployees In  responsible  administrative  pwisltlons  and  turning  the 
machinery  of  law  administration  over  to  a  newly  appointed  gjroup 
of  officials  freshly  drawn  from  the  people. 

"In  order  to  secure  and  retain  the  services  of  competent  people 
to  man  the  administrative  agencies  of  government,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  establish  a  career  service  vmdcr  civil  service; 
but  there  Is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  with  competency  and 
long  tenure  of  office  we  also  secure  employees  who  tend  In  some 
cases  to  become  conten\ptuous  of  tK)th  Congress  and  the  courts, 
dlsregardful  of  the  rights  of  the  governed,  and  for  lack  of  sufficient 
legal  control  over  them,  a  few  develop  Messiah  complexes.  They 
honestly  and  fervently  believe  tbat  their  mission  In  life  Is  to  at 
least  reform  the  United  States,  regardless  of  the  terms  of  the 
statutes,   the  (Constitution,   or   anything   else." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  enactment  of  tha 
Logan-Walter  bill  would  provide  a  powerful  stimulus  to  economic 
recovery  and  v.-ould  go  a  long  way  toward  reestablishing  respect 
for  government  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Those  who  hold  public  office  must  be  given  to 
understand  thiit  they  are  the  servants  of  the  {>eople  and  not  their 
masters, 

**Blitzkrieg**  Approaches 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  A.  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20,  1940 


EDTTOIOAL  FROM  THE  DEPOSIT  (N.  Y.)  COURIEB 


Mr.  EDWIN  A.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Deposit  (N.  Y.)  Courier: 

[Prom  the  E>epo8lt   (N.  Y.)   Courier) 

"BUTZKJirKG"    APPROACHES 

The  hour  o?  decision  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  In  fact,  for 
the  whole  world  came  at  dawn  on  last  Friday,  when  Germany 
Invaded  Holland  and  Belgium  In  a  desperate  bid  for  victory.  Dis- 
cretion has  been  thrown  to  the  wind.  The  time  has  now  passed 
when  we  In  America  can  say  "this  affair  In  ETurope  U  no  concern 
of  ours."  Prom  this  day  until  this  world  war  Is  over  Uils  struggle 
vitally  affects  the  dreams,  the  hopes,  and  the  religion  of  every 
Individual  In  this  country. 

The  reckless  assault  on  small  countries,  the  unrestrained  bomb- 
ing of  open  towns  and  civilians  have  demonstrated  that  Hitler 
and  his  German  Army  will  stop  at  nothing. 

As  a  democracy,  we  are  a  people  divided  In  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions on  many  subjects.  We  naturully  believe  In  the  power  of 
public  oplnior:.  and  regardless  of  backgrovmd  there  have  always 
been  Influential  groups  In  the  democracies  who  believed  that 
Hitler  m  his  course  of  destruction  would  shrink  before  this  last  at 
barbarities  known  to  demons. 

All  the  glorious  monuments  of  the  past.  hlsUMic  cities,  and  the 
homes  and  lives  of  peaceful  citizens  are  threatened.  This  threat 
is  not  alone  against  the  British  Empire.  It  Includes  tbe  United 
States  of  America.  The  Voice  of  Destruction  has  been  set  forth 
in  no  uncertain  terms  by  Herman  Bauschnlng.  We  commend  to 
you  the  readLag  of  the  observations  by  this  man.  who  revolted 
from  Hitler's  party  because  of  the  complete  recklessness  and 
Irresponsibility,  the  moral  Insanity  of  the  Nazi  leaders.  Now  ws 
know  that  thi;  observations  of  Rauscbnlng  and  others  are  true. 
You  win  find  a  copy  of  this  book  In  our  village  library.  If  you 
would  know  tlie  truth  about  the  awful  destruction  that  lies  ahead 
for  the  civilization  of  the  world  when  madmen  control  the  Instru- 
ments of  science  and  Industry,  we  suggest  you  read  Tbe  Voice  of 
Destruction  when  Hitler  speaks. 
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When  brataltty  outruns  mormllty  then  our  jclentlflc  advance- 
mentuiraithe  world  into  a  slaughterhouae  Instead  ot  a  haven  ot 

^^TioSSt^lin*".^^^  me^'Loat  efflcient  machine  that  can  ^e 
devUKlfor  semnppoweT  and  converting  a  whole  nation  toto  a  war 
SmTbi^uaTu  dS«.  not  take  Its  own  people  into  Its  confidence 
^T  processes  of  democracy  are  designed  primarUy  for  peace  not 
war  Therefore.  It  Is  natural  taexpect  spectacular  successes  of  the 
German  arms  In  the  early  months  of  war,  whUe  the  moral  forces 
of  democracy  organize  their  resistance  to  aggression  KventuaUy 
rU:M  can  and  wUl  be  victorious  but  the  price  we  will  have  to  pay 
to  preserve  our  liberties  is  colossal.  This  Is  no  time  Jor  J^"^ 
placency    In    the    face    of    the    growing    menace    of    totalitarian 

"^T^"ftm»  column"  has  been  an  active  factor  In  the  Invasion  of 
the  ScandlnavUn  and  Low  Countries.  We  In  America  are  not  free 
from  an  active  German  "fifth  column."  There  Is  such  a  weU- 
oreanlaed  unit  In  every  neutral  coxmtry  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  weaknesses  of  democracy  are  Inherent  In  the  sys- 
tem Itself  This  is  a  time  for  frankness  In  our  domesUc  politics. 
We  do  not  know  nor  appreciate  the  truth  about  the  triflings  wl  h 
our  liberties  and  future  happiness  on  the  part  of  our  own  l^rs. 
Our  New  Deal  ventiires  have  often  been  cheap  copies  of  totalita- 
rian ideas.  Fortimately.  we  have  a  chance  this  year  to  vote  for  a 
retiim  to  domestic  sanity. 

For  several  years  we  have  abused  all  those  who  took  an  Interna- 
tional view  of  things.  Under  the  arguments  of  the  Isolationists. 
An  internationalist  has  an  appreciation  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  an  isolationist  Is  a  destructionUt.  In  this  day  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "minding  our  own  business"  and  having  security 
and  peace.    Witness  Finland.  Norway,  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Luxem- 

•n*  war  In  Europe  la  fast  becoming  our  concern,  whether  we 
like  It  ar  not.  The  main  objective  seems  to  be  to  cross  Holland 
and  Belgium  and  thus  obtain  suitable  bases  for  an  Invasion  of 
Great  :tottaln.  Beyond  England  lies  Canada  and  the  United 
States.     Such   a   statement   may   seem   absurd   to    those    with    the 

outlook  of  an  ostrich.  .^  ^  ^        ^.     _4*,.«*i„„ 

The  lesson  Is  clear.  We  must  have  a  united  domestic  situation 
and  we  mvist  go  In  for  a  real  program  of  armament.  We  must 
grant  credits  and  give  material  assistance  to  the  Allies,  who  arc 
SiZhtlnK  for  the  defense  of  InstltuUons  we  consider  essential  in 
this  Democracy.  Should  they  fall,  our  borders  wiU  becoine  the 
first  line  of  defense.  What  Is  happening  in  Europe  Is  of  very 
great  concern  to  all  Anxerlcans. 


National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  20  ilegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  24) .  1940 

EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    TIMES-HERALD    AND 

OTHER    DATA 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb.  as  foUows: 

[Ptom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  20.  1940) 

George  Washington  said:  .^..^...^^  ,t<ciiv. 

"Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike 
for  another  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on 
one  side,  and  serve  to  veU  and  even  second  the  arts  of  Influence 
on  the  other." — Prom  the  Farewell  Address. 

Darawsa.  1933  to  1940 

The  President  has  asked  for  almost  11.300.000.000  extra  defend 
spending  as  fast  as  we  can  efficiently  spend  It. 
wHsaz  -not  Momrr  wwrr 

His  political  enemies  have  begun  to  object,  as  loudly  as  they  have 
the  n«Hrve  to  that  the  New  Deal  has  spent  almost  six  and  one-half 
bUllona  on  naUonal  defense  in  7  years  and  that  the  Nation  has  next 
to  nothing  to  show  for  all  this  outlay  of  money. 

It  Isnt  really  as  bad  as  all  that.  And  It  seems  to  us  that  people 
who  try  to  alarm  the  general  pubUc  by  painting  the  national  de- 
fense picture  darker  than  It  is  in  reaUty  do  the  general  public  a 
distinct  disaervice. 

Here  are  some  flg\ire8.  gathered  by  the  United  Press,  on  our  na- 
tional defense  as  It  was  m  1933  and  as  it  la  now : 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  "nmes- 
Herald.  on  the  editorial  page,  we  find  a  quoUtion  from  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  I  ask  that  this  editorial  and 
quoUtlon.  together  with  information  on  the  strength  of  the 
Army  and  the  expenditures  we  have  made  for  defense,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  from  the  Farewell  Address  is  as  follows: 

Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike 
tor  another  cause  those  whom  they  actxiate  to  see  danger  only  on 
one  side,  and  serve  to  veU  and  even  second  the  arts  of  Influence 
on  the  other. 

That  statement  is  frcHn  the  Farewell  Address,  and  then 
follows  the  editorial,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
included  in  the  Rkcord.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Times-Herald 
deserves  credit  for  so  frequently  printing  this  excerpt  from 
the  Farewell  Address  of  that  great  American,  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  warning  us  about  excessive  partiality  for  any 
foreign  country — ^warning  us  not  to  take  sides. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  and  the  other  matter  I  have  sub- 
mitted, together  with  an  article  from  page  7  of  the  Times- 
Herald  of  today,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
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1  This  ngur«  believed  »li«hily  in  error;  our  beat  Inlbrmatlon  U  that  correct  fUure  la 
227.000 
•  Virtually  wine. 

It  U  further  pointed  out  that,  while  the  net  warship  Increnae  In 
7  years  has  been  18  vessels,  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  actually 
built  130  warships  The  bulk  ot  this  conatnictlon  has  replaced 
vessels  that  became  obsolete  under  the  anti-Navy  policy  of  the 
Coolldge  and  Hoover  administrations. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  Army,  such  as  it  Is.  Is  In  fair  shape,  though  It 
needs  the  thoroughgoing  expansion  and  modernization  that  the 
President  now  proposes  to  give  it.  The  fact  fxirther  la  that  our  Navy 
Is  in  better  shape  and  Is  bigger  and  more  powerful  than  It  ever  wa» 
before  in  our  whole  history. 

However,  the  British  Navy  la  being  whittled  down  a  bit  by  land- 
based  bombers  of  the  German  air  force.  We  don't  believe  the  Ger- 
man claims,  many  of  which  are  clumsy  fabrications  on  the  face  of 
them,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  land-based  German  dive 
bombers  have  sunk  or  badly  damaged  several  smaller  British 
fighting  ships. 

Our  Navy  is  now  out  near  Hawaii  (exact  location  kept  secret), 
which  we  believe  is  where  the  bulk  of  it  should  stay  for  some  time 
to  come. 

BOMBZBS    VXBSt;S    BATTLESHIPS 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  biggest  battle  In  the  history  of  Europe 
on  May  10.  1940,  the  clamor  has  been  growing  in  favor  of  sending 
our  Navy,  or  a  large  part  of  it.  to  the  aid  of  the  Allies  In  the  Atlantic. 
Some  people  would  even  like  to  see  It  take  up  duty  In  convoying 
another  A.  E.  F.  to  EJurope — though  how  we  could  raise  another 
A.  E.  F.  in  less  than  2  years  Is  not  explained 

noirr  Dooa,  back  doob 

We  should  think  a  long  time  before  sending  any  yaltiable  part  of 
our  Navy  anywhere  near  Europe. 

Suppose  we  should  expose  It  to  Germany's  land-based  bombers. 
If  the  German  claims  are  true,  we'd  lose  several  battleships  and 
Umtimerable  destroyers  and  quite  a  few  cruisers.  Even  if  the  Ger- 
man claims  are  as  phony  as  we  think  they  are,  the  bombers  would 
whittle  down  our  Navy,  as  they  are  doing  to  the  British  Navy. 

If  the  process  went  on  long  enough,  we'd  be  whittled  down  to  a 
naval  strength  inferior  to  that  of  Japan. 

Where  would  we  be  then?  We  at  least  know  where  the  Japanesa 
Navy  would  be  shortly  after  It  got  the  glad  tidings.  It  would  bo 
in''^<"g  tor  Hawaii,  probably  picking  off  the  Philippines  with  m 


destroyer  flotilla  Hrninp  Bent  our  sea-fighting  strencth  out  our 
front  door,  we  d  have  invited  Japan  to  move  In  at  our  back  door. 

This  Is  the  A  No.  1  argument  against  American  Intervention  In 
the  European  war,  we  believe,  and  the  argtiment  which  Interven- 
tionists habitually  never  think  of  at  all. 

Two  ships  for  one. 

Armed  strength  of  the  United  States,  1940 

Army: 

Total  Armv  strength  as  given  by  Secretary  of  War 

Woodrlng  as  of  Jan.  31.  1940 624.200 

B.  O.  T    C.  figures  given   for  September  1939    (latest 

available)  by  Colonel  Thompson,  War  Department.       186.  750 
C   M.  T   C  ,  J\ily  enrollment   (does  not  include  men 

that  have  been  trained  over  a  period  ol  years) 35.  579 

Total   Army   strength 836,529 


March  18,  1940. 


(Note.— These   figures  Include  air-force  personnel  ) 

Navy; 

DfBcers 

Enll.sted  personnel 

Coast  Guard 

Marine    Corps,    officers 

Marine  Corpw.  enlisted  personnel 


10.454 

129   575 

12  928 

1.419 

25. 065 


Total   Navy   strength 179.441 


Total  combined  strength   (Army  and  Navy): 

Total   Armv    stren(?th 836   529 

Total  Navy  strength 179.441 


I 


United  States  armed  strength.  Army  and  Navy 1,015.970 

Source:  These  statistics  have  been  compiled  from  various  statis- 
tics given  by  the  Navy  and  War  Departments,  Mar.  2,  1940 

Appropriations  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Aviation,  1890-1941* 


Hon    Ernzst  LrTrnnT*, 

United  States  Senate. 

Deaf  Senator  Lundeen:  Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter 
dated  March  13.  1940.  In  which  yov  inquire  whether  the  R  O  T  C. 
and  the  C  M  T  C.  are  considered  a  part  of  our  armed  forces,  thus 
Increasing  the  total  estimated  strength  of  tfce  Army  furnished  you 
In  response  to  your  letter  of  February  27.  1940. 

The  strength  of  624.200  men  furnished  you  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  Februaiy  27  was  the  total  strength  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  on  January  31,  1940. 

The  R.  O.  T.  C.  established  under  section  40,  National  Defense 
Act.  as  aniendcd  and  the  C.  M.  T  C.  established  under  section  47 
(d)  of  the  same  act,  are  agencies  to  provide  military  Instruction 
and  training  to  civilians  and  are  not  components  of  the  Array  of 
the  United  StaU-s  as  contemplated  under  section  1.  National  De- 
fense Act,  as  amended. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HARaV   H     WOODRINO, 

Secretary  of  War. 

MORE  THAN   A   MILLION 

Mr.  LUNDEKN.  Why  tell  our  people  we  have  no  army, 
navy,  and  air  force,  when  more  than  a  million  trained  men  are 
available  today — air.  Army,  and  Navy? 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  examine  this  table  and  to  read  the  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  War. 

BILLIONS    FOR    DETENSE 

The  American  taxpayer  has  poured  out  nearly  seven  bil- 
lions in  7  years  for  defense  only  to  be  told  he  has  no  defense; 
he  has  poured  out  nearly  $37,000,000,000  in  50  years  only  to 
be  told  by  hysterical  and  ignorant  people  that  we  have  no 
defense,  and  perhaps  a  few  have  a  good  sized  profit  motive  in 
mind. 
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9.58. 
2ii«i. 
OIU. 
M.SH. 

04»i. 
47H. 
324. 
.SS8, 
013. 
.Sfi.3. 
274. 
M.V 

<*•  — 

:'l3<.)! 

118. 

l->7. 
40«, 
106. 
70.S. 
."iOO. 
a')(), 
.S26. 
.348. 
104. 
263. 


6m 
472 
.'.29 
.■iOO 
040 
885 
608 
403 
344 
392 
204 
090 
049 
136 
7.'B 
301 
632 

r,70 

508 

24  S 

K>v3 

.vw 
7,56 
713 
146 
213 

196 

.VVI 

32:5 
313 

87H 
365 
.VIO 
264 
768 
279 
ZV) 
246 
8X') 
44>9 
342 
4/i9 
965 
024 

:181 

147 
204 
K.W 
154 


Navy 


Aviation ' 


18, 974.  978.  096 
521.839.824 


$25. 000 

30.  (HHI 

10.000 

10.000 

1.0(10  (100 

14..'i>v';.  000 

.ll.  1X3.000 

22ft.  .38.3.  119 

2.5.000.000 

20,  orto.  000 

1.3,413.431 
14.  803,  .ViO 
14.  793.  .ViO 
1.5.  32X.  500 
14.  ySl.lKK) 

19.  256.  288 

20.  :<oo.  OOO 
3I.9.W.  000 
31.43O,O('0 
32,  033,  21 1 
31.  14.5.000 
2.5.  24.').  420 
21. 9.57.  459 
18.  &«.  320 
40.732.310 
38,  .W8.  270 
49.  300.  000 


Total  * 


7G6,  283,  448 
48, 075,  000 


J21.67.'i.37.S 
23.  136.  0.36 
31.. 541.  646 
23.  543.  267 
22.  104.  (JT.l 
25.  366.  827 
29.416.077 
.30.  .V.2.  HC.l 
Xi.  003.  ZH 
56. 098,  784 
48.  099.  970 
61.  140.917 
78.101.791 
78.  8.Vi.  363 
81.876.791 
97,505.141 

100. 336,  ti80 
71,817,16.') 
78. 634.  583 

1 22.  ti62.  485 

1:^.93.";.  i»9 

131.410.  ,V8 
12»),  405.  .5(19 
1211,51,, 5.39 
140.718.4.35 
144.868,717 
149.  661,  WW 
313.298.072 
517,273.802 
,,573.46.8.416 
616. 1"9<1.  8;jy 
433.  27'l.  .574 
410.673.  2X9 
2>'9.  336,  .';77 
294.  4.V,.  .'■,28 
27.5.  10.5.  067 
287.  4<r2.  328 
319.  av),  075 
316.21.5,  107 
3»'.2.  14.";.  812 
360,  236,  697 
380.  .573,  1 1 1 
358.  2.53.  952 
317.  .V-.3,  .'■,91 
308. 669.  ,'■62 
284.  658.  799 
4.58.  684.  379 
.'.26.  .'4<>.  .V32 
516.258.808 


11,  .588.  498.603 
597,  542,  738 


Combined  sfrvicps 


Aviation 


,•(1 ,50,  000 

i:«i,ooo 

135.000 
28.').  494 
1.300,  0(K) 
74.  916.  fi66 
61.9.^3.  (X)0 
1,172,687.877 
.50,  OO^l,  000 
.^3,  000.  000 
32.613.431 
27,  698.  .560 
27,419.760 
28,127.076 
29,  892,  191 
34,512.982 
4<l,  902.  .S94 
56.  586.  268 

66.  120.785 

67.  8.56,  684 
62. 624.  635 
,50.  684.  .'■,51 
4.5,281,ft44 
46,  (flfl,  773 
86.11.5,710 
97.  9K.S.  984 

108,118,406 


,323.119,071 
118,031,972 


Orand  total 


'  Army  .\»r  Service  fronW)  onsanii«l  In  I9iR.  ,       ,  rx       _         .    m^n  m 

•  Incltid.>s  approi.riations  for  su[)iv)rt  of  the  Army.  1890-1922,  an<l  military  activities  of  the  \N  ar  Department,  1923-39. 

•  Bureau  of  Aeronautic?  ..f  th.-  .Navy  I>et)artmeut  or?anired  1922.  r^       ^         .       ^  .v  i    ™   f~.   i<wi  m 

•  Inclii.1.>s  appr.)prmtion>'  for  the  naval  s.Tvirt\  l'W)-1922.  and  for  the  Navy  Department  and  the  naval  service,  '9^-39. 

•  Include*  ll.OOO.OiX)  available  to  the  .'<e<-retary  of  War  and  the  ,>iecretary  of  the  .Navy  for  purchasi-  of  aircraft  patenla. 

•  UtiV  figures  appearm*  in  oompUatioc  have  been  revised  aocurding  to  U»e  U.  8.  Budjjel,  1941. 


$45. 
47. 
.16 
47 
46. 
48. 
52, 
53, 

.v., 

79. 

r28. 

17.5. 
193. 
170, 
l.SH, 
174, 
170, 
173, 
177. 
?1K, 
23^. 
226. 
219. 
214. 
2;J4 
24,S 
V>\ 
.580, 
790. 
11,798, 
1,388, 
82.5, 
73,8, 

,V51. 
531. 
,548. 
.588. 
.59<*, 
673, 
692. 
719, 
692, 
607, 
585, 
540, 
800. 
909 
931 


J«I.99l 
:'\2.  508 
15,5.  175 
S.51,  787 
?29,  701 
k59.  713 
U)8.685 
841.064 
1.32.578 
•.■92.  176 
.'30.  174 
361.013 
8.35.  840 
.186.  4'J9 
7fV5,  544 
.'7,5.442 
7;«.3I2 
8'S8,835 
.■93,091 
(44,733 

131.  0K2 
Wl.  1.36 

780.  265 
1 10,  252 
t'84.  .581 
^.87.  930 

t.21.0»ll 
894.601) 
';20,  125 
1146,  720 
•i21,  717 
S,37,  939 
IM\  819 
899,841 
731,  2l»6 
ti2l,  348 
1 59,  578 
989,321 
333.  992 
313,281 
641,030 
679,  570 
')S9,917 
0K3,fll5 
719.943 
184,940 
032,  na 

i,ft51,391 
521.963 


30,  56.3,  476, 609 
1,119,382.563 


h. 
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Appropriatum*  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  AvUxtUm.  1890-1941-<)onUnutA 


Tn.VK^S^'^PpI^^tLl- APP^pH-«<^"^« '^^''^^^^ 


ToUl.  IMl.- 
Onnd  toUl. 


Feb.  12.  l»40)«  .- ^  -  w    „  ,iun\ 

frgent  Deficiency  IMO  (approved  Feb.  12.  IMO) 

Total,  l»40 

MUiury  Ertablishment,  1»41  •...-. 

Navy  Department  and  naval  sennoe  » 

H.  K.  7W4  '• 


»  Thb  money  te  not  aD  avaOabte  In  MHO.  ^it  b  included  in  IMO  appropriation  figurw. 

«l^ral'^pSS^to°wS"arii«h'rt^nr'^i/^^  k  -^the  acqais.t.on  or  con.truct.oc  of  lAOOU  ton.  of  au..au.y  vesseL.    U.  R.  ^*  pa.s.-,l  the  Hou:. 
r2.1*»0.     No  amounu  were  specified  to  meet  these  authoriied  incr«9M^  statem-nt  No   2      Emergency  ?uppk-mcntal  Appropriation  Act  of  IMO. 

l^t'Si^^-^VmSJyl.^^bVb'^^;--^^^^^^^^^      i^'nL^l^f«».WeVprn- r"om  t.e  .uU.et  department,  or  the  War  and  Navy  XX-partment. 
r?Ltkm^m«rwere  Uken  from  oopte  ot  the  -rts  and  bufe^  i928-»-r .  S.  Budget.  1924-31.    1W»-U.  S.  Budget.  IWO. 

Army:  1«»-1«22.  »«l-3t:i>i««l«^  tSKS^  Ubi?C  '^p'wi-^      reunited  Stat«  BudKel.  \m. 

^^l.^'^^^'^^^o^^l  BH^;%nB  ^X.'VtS^^tlJ:^'X.  Stat,  ice.;  1.7.  ^  Stat.  «^  .10.  «  SUt.  l...  Wl».  .0  Stat  .. 
«,9.^?Sm;8f^^«  V;^9^^^^^^  |«^'^rf»i?^tat.  81H;  1915.  38  SUt.  3««;  l».fl.  38  SUt.  m  1917.  39  SUt.  M9.  40  Sut.  203;  .9l«.  39  SUt.  Il«9-n70.  40  3ut.  369; 
im^*oiiat.  706;  1930-39.  U.  S.  BiidKet,  l?a-W. 


(Tbomaa  R. "Baldwin.  Nov.  21.  1939.) 

orvAaiom  cow jtjmd  bt  htsthua  and  pbopacaitoa 

This  total  does  not  include  the  enormous  amount  now 
asked  by  the  President,  and  that  is  only  a  beginning-more 

^*  Nb  one  has  any  IntenUon  of  invading  this  vast  Nation; 
no  nation  or  group  of  naUons  can  invade  America  in  this 

generation.  . 

AU  are  busy  with  exhausting  wars  in  other  cootinents---«nd 
always  a  generation  passes  before   great  flghUng  nations 
Victor  and  vanquished  alike,  recover  strength  enough  to  fight 
another  great  war.    That  Is  proven  by  history. 

[Prom  tlie  WaaHlngton  Tlme»-Herald  of  May  20.  1940] 

n»  TH«  H«W8— WITH  BXMOM   AWB  CATmON.   W«  CAW  STAT  OTTT 

Mr.  RooaevelfB  me«age  to  Congrea.  l»  a  fine  war  message,  but 

\t  S,So^S««te«ro^g*ttlrig  into  the  war— WUsonwlse^be- 
foJi  S^Sd^1^>eL.  and  prol^ly  Insure  our  going  In  unpre- 
^Sii^  Se  Snnot  hope  to  be  prepared  in  any  major  way  m  that 

^^t**!.  a  me«k«  conaoUng  to  the  New  Deal,  as  It  demand,  an 
enSraoiL  ^^S?  ofNew^al  .pending  between  now  and  election 
onT^Khow-VSay  basis,  and  makes  certain  tbe  election  not  only 
^  Mr  BDMeveltf  or  a  tbU-d  term  but  tbe  reelection  of  most  of  the 
^oS^S^SJk  b«»«e  the  spending  will  be  shrewdly  and 

**'?S*S!»2f  ^JSi  received  with  Immense  enthusiasm  by  Congress 
be^LTundt  only  allow.  Obngreas  to  remedy  its  shMneful  neglect 
S^JSniu  ^f^  but   to  apend   money  UberaUy  during  a  pre- 

**  K^^tSSi  has  worked  out  exacUy  as  the  administration  might 
haf rS£e3?to^^it:  and  perhaps  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  am*2jng 
pSutlMl  M«aclty.  has  "planned  It  that  way."  or  perhapa  It  has 

^.•"n,"r^e^;;Sro^'?SSSthat  he  IS  mak^^,  the  wheel 
go  Yotmd.  Uie  whUe  it  to  being  driven  by  a  power  that  he  little 

^-rSS^**^  mention  to  Mr.  Roosevelfs  message  of  any  economy 
anywhiae  to\j««»t  and  compensate  for  the  Immense  war  expendl- 

*^  fact  the  Congress  has  unloowd  the  purse  strtag^-for  do- 
mertlc  «)^t\«%rweU  aa  for  war  expenditure— and  th«*ls 
SSSnfSSalnS^that  not  only  wUl  additional  taz«i  be  Imposed, 
but  the  debt  limit  wUl  be  excelled  aa  weU.  .w«— 

H«>we»^  we  wUl  to  due  time  surely  be  prepared  for  defense. 
If  thUTby  any  fortuitou.  choice  rtiould  be  our  actual  purpose 

"^Jh^cSS^'t^^SS?" condition  of  absolute  -Krurlty  (if  our  «- 
deaw^aU  only  bi  directed  to  that  commendable  end)  U  worth 
the  effort  and  the  sacrlflce. 

By  the  end  of  this  war  to  Europe  and  of  the  war  to  Aala^  th« 
United  SUtes  will  have  a  Navy  second  to  none,  an  adequate  Army 
fuUy  equl^Md  aa  a  nucleus  for   land  defense,   and  possibly   an 


overwhelming  air  force  which  wUl  by  that  time  be  recognized  to 
be  our  chief  reliance  for  national  safety.  ,».»,„„»,„„.  v,r>t 

Wherefore  U  by  the  grace  of  God.  Mr.  Roosevelt  shall  have  kept 
us  out  of  wkr.  he  wUl  have  met  the  situation  not  only  as  a  wise 
New  Dealer  but  as  a  great  American. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Republican  Party  wUl  not  then  come  along 
to  sink  our  great  Navy,  as  ^  did  In  1922,  disband  our  adequate 
Army,  and  neglect  oiu-  national  air  defense.  „^,^* 

There  are  economies  which  are  extravagances  and  the  neglect 
of  national  defense  during  the  Republican  administrations  from 
1023  to  1932  Is  partly  responsible  for  the  frantic  haste  and  extrav- 
agant expenditure  necessary  In  the  defense  measures  of  today. 

In  expending  the  immense  sums  to  be  appropriated  for  (let  us 
hope)  defense.  Congress  should  proceed  not  cautiously,  but  in- 
telligently. 

There  Is  no  conflict  scheduled  for  today  for  us — unless  we  pro- 
tect ourselves  toto  It.  

There  Is  no  Japanese  fleet  at  our  Golden  Gate,  no  German  Army 
on  our  eastern  shores,  no  Russian  air  fleet  dropping  parachute 
men  to  our  toterlor  backyards.    So  let  us  be  reasonably  calm. 

As  for  the  war  abroad,  one  or  the  other  side  must  surely  win. 
It  always  has  to  the  past. 

The  armies  of  Napoleon  conquered  Europe  and  threatened  Eng- 
land, but  never  disturbed  this  country. 

The  armies  of  Germany  swept  bloodUy  across  France  and  occu- 
pied Pans   in    1871.   and   then   went   home    to   live    In  comparative 
peace  until   1914.   when   Austria,   or  Germany,  or   Prance,   or   Eng- 
land, or  Riissla,  or  all  of  them,  provoked  the  World  War  and  lured 
us  into  It,  to  our  cost. 
Let  us  think,  therefore.  In  terms  of  America. 
Let  us  not  be  lulled   toto  toaction,  nor  yet  hurried  into  error. 
Let  us  protect  America  not  only  by  adequate  armament,  but  by 
Judicious  and  patriotic  procedure. 

Let  us  unite  as  a  people,  without  partisanship  and  without 
prejudice.  ^  ,  ^.  , 

Let  us  follow  the  advice  of  the  great  and  wise  founders  of  this 
RepubUc— especially  of  George  Washington,  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  them  all. 

He  said:  ,  , 

•To  be  prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  oi 
preservtog  peace." 
He  also  said: 

"Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground? 
"Why.  by   interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part   of 
Kurope.  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  tolls  of  Euro- 
pean ambition,  rivalshlp.  toterest.  humor,   or   caprice?" 

"Be  prepared  for  ¥rar."  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  but  do  not 
be  unduly  led  Into  it. 

Do  not  "quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground." 
Consider  primarily   the  security   and  the   peace   of   your   native 
land. 

Peace  means  preparedness  and  protection. 
rt  does  not  mean  partisanship  and  provocation. 
War  means  the  exhaustion  of  our  wealth,  the  extinction  of  our 
liberties,  the  expendlttire  of  the  blood  of  our  people,  the  sacrifice 
of  tbe  Uves  and  opportunities  of  our  happy,  hopeful  youth. 
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It  means  national  proetratlon  for  half  a  century,  and  It  probably 
means  the  permanent  transformation  of  our  free  Republic  toto  a 
socialistic  state. 

If  we  do  not  like  tbe  communistic,  sodallstie  despotisms  of 
Europe,  let  us  take  every  precaution  not  to  liecome  one. 

Bxiild  ships,  make  guns,  fortify  our  shorea,  protect  our  cities. 

Have  and  hold  the  greatest  Navy  to  the  wand.  Do  not  sink  it  to 
suit  some  other  nation,  friendly  but  selfish. 

Finally,  realize  the  Importance  of  possessing  tbe  greatest  air  force 
of  any  nation  on  earth. 

Construct  that  overwhelming  air  force,  and  rest  to  safety  and 
security  behind  its  protecting  vi-1ngs. 

Stirely  In  times  of  peace  prepare  to  prosecute  war,  fearlessly  and 
effectively— If  need  be. 

And  in  times  of  war  prepare  thoughtfully  and  patriotically  to  pre- 
lerve  peace.  

Totalitarian  Ideologies  and  the  War  in  Europe 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20, 1940 


ADDRESS  DKLIVERKD  AT  MOUNT  NABOB  TEMPLE.  NEW  YORK 
CITY  APRIL  26  1940.  BY  MR.  JUSTICE  JACOB  PANKEN  OP 
THE  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COURT  OF  THE  CTTY  OF  NEW 
YORK. 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this  time.  I  am  sure 
that  the  House  is  more  than  familiar  with  my  definite  stand 
with  reference  to  totalitarian  ideologies,  and  I  therefore 
think  It  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  Mranbers  to  print  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Panken.  of  the  domestic  relations  court  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  current  tendencies  as  they  affect  the  war  in 
Europe. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enlarge  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  by  printing  therein  the  address  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Justice  Panken. 

The  European  war  Is  a  death  struggle  between  Ideologies,  ways 
of  11%'lng.  and  philosophies  governing  human  relationships.  It  Is 
a  struggle  between  democracy,  progress,  and  hope  for  ever-better 
ways  of  living  on  the  one  band,  and  totaUtarianlam — call  It  that 
If  you  win,  but  In  effect  an  Ideology  which  destroys  self-reliance, 
■elf -respect,  manhood,  and  human  dignity.  One  constructive,  the 
other   nihilism. 

We  to  America  believe  In  democracy.  What  does  that  mean  to 
US?  It  is  the  right  of  the  todivldual  to  parUclpate  as  an  todl- 
vldual  to  the  determination  of  the  desttoiea  of  our  coxmtry.  De- 
mocracy means  the  right  to  criticize,  adversely  or  favorably,  the 
government  and  Its  functions.  It  Is  the  right  to  fashion  the 
instrumentality,  called  government,  to  serve  each  of  us  as  Individ- 
uals and  our  fellow  men. 

Man  has  looked  upward  and  reached  forward  to  search  for  an 
to.strument  which  would  give  him  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
growth  ao  that  he  might  rise  to  the  stature  of  the  divine.  That 
instrument  Is  a  government  conceived  to  freedom  and  guarantee- 
ing freedom  to  live,  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  protection  against  the  tovaslon  by  government  of  his  indi- 
vidual rights. 

The  fiUflllment  of  the  aspirations  of  man  is  only  possible  In  a 
sute  of  freedom      Without  freedom  that  which  Is  manly  dies. 

Plato  and  Moses  before  ChrUt.  innumerable  philosophers,  thtok- 
ers.  patriots  like  Voltaire.  Jefferson.  Llnccdn  since  Christ,  have 
blazed  the  path  for  the  democratic  ideal.  Democracy  fired  the 
Imagination  and  gave  substance  to  the  mind  of  man. 

The  war  to  Europe  Is  a  struggle  between  two  ideas:  the  one — 
that  government  Is  the  servant  of  man;  the  other,  that  man  Is 
the  servant  of  goverrunent.  Whether  authoritarian  government 
Is  caUed  Communist,  Nail,  or  FaacUt.  they  are  aU  alike.  They 
aU  use  the  same  methods. 

Hitler  overran  AustrU,  raped  Czechalovakla.  and  to  partnership 
with  Staito  massacred  Poland.  Russia  ovenrmn  Finland,  strangled 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  L*tvia,  and  to  partnership  with  Hitler 
massacred  Poland.  They  did  not  outdo  the  Fascist.  MussoUnl. 
He  brought  mi  and  destruction  to  Ethiopia  and  tovaded  and 
possesed  himself  to  Albania.  The  totaUtarlan  ideology  is  death 
to  truth.  It  U  the  antithesis  of  decency.  It  is  worse  than  that. 
It  is  the  moraUty  of  the  gangster  who  at  the  potot  of  a  gun 
requires  you  to  deliver  up,  or  you  dl*. 
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Norway  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  brutes  to  htmian  form  who  call 
themselves  men  Denmark  surrendered.  The  Norwegians  would 
rather  die  free  men  than  live  as  slaves  of  tlie  maniacal  Germans. 
Are  we  safe?  The  ejq>erlence  of  Norway  and  the  apprehensions 
of  the  other  neutral  countries  to  the  wcrld.  demonstrate  i.he 
existence  of  a  "fifth  column"  in  each  of  the  neutral  countries. 
A  column  made  up  of  spies,  of  agents  of  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ments, striking  at  the  vitals  of  the  neutrals. 

Prom  the  lips  of  Hitler  came  the  following  when  he  discussed 
the  United  States.  He  has  this  optolon  of  us,  he  says:  "In  the 
spurious  blossoming  of  economic  progress  and  power  politics. 
America  has  ever  slnoe  been  drawn  deeper  toto  the  mire  of  pro- 
gressive self-destruction." 

He  speaks  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  period  antedating  it  as 
follows:  "The  Ijeglnnlngs  of  a  great  new  aoclal  order  based  on 
the  principle  of  slavery  and  Inequality  were  destroyed  by  that 
war  (meaning  the  Civil  War),  and  with  them  also  the  embryo 
of  a  future  truly  great  America  that  would  not  have  been  ruled 
by  a  corrupt  caste  of  tradesmen,  but  by  a  real  Herren-Class  (a 
gentleman  class)  that  would  have  swept  av/ay  all  of  the  falsities 
of  liberty  and  equality." 

He  speaks  blithely  of  the  organization  within  America  of  a 
"fifth  column,"  of  building  a  youth  movem'jnt  ready  to  take  over 
the  United  Star.es  from  the  hands  of  the  to<'X)mpetent  who  are  "to 
the  mire  of  progressive  self-destruction." 

Every  memb«;r  of  the  German-American  Btmd  Is  either  a  spy 
or  a  potential   traitor  to  America. 

Every  Communist  official  appears  to  be  a  spy  for  the  Soviets 
and  every  Communist  is  a  potential  traitor  to  American  Idtsals 
and  the  American  way  of  life. 

We  have  native  Fascists,  some  masquerade  to  the  guise  of 
Christians,  profess  a  Christianity  which  is  vicious  and  Is  a  Lbel 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  Christ. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  the  Nazis  desire  the  destruction  of 
the  Christian  churches.  They  hate  Christianity.  What  else  could 
thev  do  in  fac«!  of  their  ungovernable  and  vmreaaoned  hatred  of 
the  Jew.  They  must  hate  the  churches  of  Christ;  they  must  hate 
Christianity:    they  must   hate  Ita  teachings:    for  the  philosophy  of 

Christianity  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  a  Jew.  Hating  the 
Jew.  they  hate  the  Clirlstlan  philosophy  which  he  gave  to  the 
world. 

L.et  me  quote  from  tbe  lips,  or  shall  I  say  from  the  brute  teeth,  of 
Hitler  to  Hermann  Rauschning,  who  was  bis  representative  In 
Danzig.  HlUer  said:  "But  for  our  people  (meaning  the  Germans)  It 
Is  decisive  whether  they  acknowledge  the  Jewish  Christ  creed  with 
lU  effeminate  pity  ethics,  or  a  strong,  heroic  J>ellef  to  god  In  Nature, 
god  in  our  own  people,  in  our  destiny,  in  our  blood,"  and  1  might 
add  in  our  "blitzkrieg,"  In  our  Inhuman,  brutal  rape  of  defenseless 
men  and  women  and  children,  and  that  "after  we  have  clothed  our- 
selves In  their  uniforms  and  led  them  to  believe  that  we  belong  to 
them  and  that  we  have  come  as  their  fnends." 

It  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  religion — a  religion  of  treachery,  a  religion 
which  raises  Ijestlallty  to  a  spurious  godliness — in  fact,  tbe 
demoniacal. 

This  Is  the  holiday  of  liberation.  The  Jewe  have  rejoiced  for  cen- 
turies because  of  their  liberation  from  Egyptian  slavery.  And  now 
a  new  slavery  is  being  imposed  upKsn  Jew  and  Oentile.  vipon  believer 
and  nonbellever — a  slavery  harder,  more  pltUess,  more  merciless  tlian 
was  that  of  the  Pharaohs.  A  slavery  which  takes  from  man  his  right 
to  choose  hi.*  employment,  which  puts  fclm  to  work  building  wcirse 
than  pyramids,  building  engtoes  of  destruction,  and  put  him  to 
work  in  respoiise  to  the  bidding  of  a  maniac  who  has  taken  over 
control  of  a  hundred  million  people.  Like  tlie  Pharaohs,  Hitler. 
Stalin,  and  other  dictators  will  only  be  memo:rles  In  a  short  time. 

Some  of  our  people  speak  of  Isolationism.  We  are  to  wait,  these 
say,  until  the  war  comes  to  our  shores  before  we  will  defend  otir 
liberties.  That  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Isolationists.  We  cannot  w«lt 
xintll  the  war  is  brought  to  our  shores.  We  must  prevent  It  coming 
our  way. 

It  Is  questionable  whether  we  have  the  right  to  remain  neutral. 
We  are  nonbelligerent.  Our  neutrality  helps  the  total Itarlans  and 
hampers  the  democracies. 

We  are  to  remato  nonbelligerent,  but  are  we  to  deny  to  tlie  men 
and  women  who  are  on  the  ramparts  defending  democracy  sjid 
freedom  the  means  with  which  to  make  an  effective  clefensef  As 
nonbeUlgerent  we  sre  to  duty  bound  to  make  avaUtible  the  re- 
sources for  effective  war  on  brutality. 

We  may  remain  nonbelligerent,  but  not  an  lota  of  help  for  tbe 
totalltarlans  who  are  on  the  rampage  to  destroy  th<?  things  we 
hold  dear.  America  has  always  been  Idealist.  Some  of  us  are 
romantlctsts.  It  has  become  engrained  to  the  lives  of  our  people 
that  It  is  right  to  aid  those  that  suffer  even  at  the  potot  of  s«!lf- 
sacrtfice.  But  we  must  not  aid  those  who  Inflict  suffering.  T^iiat 
Is  a  form  of  sentimentality  which  destroys  IdecOs. 

No  llbcrty-lovlng  man,  no  forward-looking  Amerltran.  no  one 
who  has  studied  history  and  evaluated  the  forces  wht<rh  make  for 
progress,  can  remain  neutral  between  totaUtarianlam  and  democ- 
racy. He  may  call  himself  a  pacifist;  he  may  call  himself  an 
Isolationist.  High-sounding  names.  But  to  effect,  he  is  a  stumbling 
block  In  the  path  of  the  development  of  a  greater  and  a  finer 
democracy— a  stumbling  block  to  the  path  of  progress. 
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A  Menaced  America 

EXTENSION  OF  RESIARKS 


OF 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASmNGTON  SXmDAY  STAR 


Mr    BLOOM.    Mr.   Speaker,  under  leave   to   extend   my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  following  timely 
editorial,  which  appeared  in  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star,  entitled  "A  Menaced  America": 
IProm  the  Sunday  Star  of  May  19.  1940) 

A    MKNACTD    AMIRICA 

NOW  mat  the  dread  specter  ot  total  war  has  materialized  In 
■urope.  now  that  the  British  and  the  Pr«'^ch  a:  e  reeling  before  Its 
devaitatmg  fury  and  are  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  for 
their  very  lives,  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  ca^t  aside  the 
last  of  their  Illusions  and  face  the  grim  but  inescapable  fact  that 
our  own  security  is  seriously  threatened.  ^  .».  ,  »»,     „„,,,  ,. 

Thla  stark  truth  that  we.  too,  are  in  peril  and  that  the  peril  8 
imminent,  must  be  accepted  now.  If  we  delay  in  B^^a^\"8  X'-  ^ 
we  continue  to  exert  anything  less  than  a  supreme  and  l^telUgent  , 
Sort  at  self -protection  In  the  comfortable  but  no  longer  tenable 
Sellef  that  we^are  relatively  sale  behind  the  barriers  of  two  cleans 
the  time  Is  not  far  eft  when  we  may  be  brought  ^-^fcib  y  to  tne 
reall^tlon-when  it  is  too  late^that  we  are  tragically  vulnerable   i 

to  a  concerted  attack.  

Prom  the  outbreak  of  this  war  more  than  8  montha  ago  the  Star 
has  taken  the  position,  and  has  repeatedly  reafflrmcd  It.  that  our 
own  economic  welfare-^even  our  own  military  ^ecurity-haa  de- 
pended upon  an  allied  victory.  In  other  words.  It  has  been  and 
■till  18  the  Star's  belief  that  the  first  and  most  logical  effort  for  this 
Suntry  to  make  in  furtherance  of  its  own  defense  is  to  help  check 
the  spread  of  German  aggression  at  its  source,  in  Europe^  ^S^^^l 
end  the  Star  has  urged  time  and  again  that  every  support  short  of 
war  should  be  given  by  us  to  Prance  and  Britain.  ^^     ^.        ^.  . 

Others,  including  the  President,  while  obviously  thinking  the 
same  thoughts  and  shaping  national  policies  to  that  end.  have  felt 
S^mselves  restrained  in  making  the  open,  unqualified  declarations 
that  the  situation  demands.  The  allied  cause  Is  our  cause  Our 
£rt  perhaps  our  only,  hope  for  peace  now  lies  in  an  aJMed  victory. 
^'  STlled  war  councils  undoubtedly  know  that.  The  German 
leaders  know  it.  But  do  our  own  people  know  it?  Do  the  suffering 
S?le  Of  ^ce  and  England  know  it?  Has  the  time  not  come 
tTproclalm  It.  not  by  Indirection,  not  by  suggestion  not  by  par- 
ables but  by  a  forthright  declaration  from  the  President  himself 
that  all  our  resources— save  the  men  not  now  needed— are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  AUles  ft^m  now  on?     That  is  the  case.     Why  not 

^ThV  menace  to  America  that  will  arise  with  a  German  victory  is 
nlaln  Perhaps  Its  exact  dimensions  cannot  be  estimated  at  this 
time  with  fine  precision,  but  the  worst  that  may  happen  can  be 
envisioned,  and  It  Is  for  that  which  we  must  plan  and  prepare. 
If  the  Allies  should  win  the  war  or  even  gain  a  sta'emate.  the  grave 
and  immediate  mUltary  threat  to  this  country  will  have  been  re- 
moved Therefore  it  Is  upon  the  possibility— and  it  is  a  very  real 
one— (rf  a  quick  and  decisive  German  victory  that  we  must  base 
our  calculations.  .  ^     ^  _.^, ,  .  .  ^^ 

The  first  and  most  obvious  move  of  a  vlctorloxis  Hitler  would  be 
to  seize  any  possessions  of  the  defeated  nations  which  might  be 
usefiU  to  him  The  question  for  us  to  consider,  then,  is  what  these 
possessions  are  and  how  they  might  be  used  to  our  disadvantage^ 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Hitler  or  one  or  more  of  his 
totalitarian  partners  will  attempt  to  take  over  certain  of  the 
■trateglcally  and  materially  Important  Islands  and  other  territories 
of  the  British  French.  Dritch,  and  Norwegians.  What  of  Bermuda 
and  the  other  Allied  islands  In  the  Caribbean  area?  Can  we  be 
safe  If  they  fall  into  strong  and  hostile  hands?  What  of  Iceland, 
Greenland,  the  Azores,  the  East  Indies,  and  perhaps  the  Philippiiies 
not  to  mention  Allied  naval  bases  scattered  throughout  the  world? 
These  regions  are  of  utmost  Importance  to  us  from  a  military  stand- 
point and  their  possession  by  enemies  of  ours  would  Indeed  be  a 
deadly  menace  to  America.  And  from  some  of  these  territories  we 
draw  essential  raw  materials  which  we  do  not  produce  ourselves. 
Without  access  to  them  the  perfection  of  our  own  continental 
defenses  would  be  Infinitely  complicated  and  most  seriously  delayed. 

A  second  possibUlty  which  we  must  face  Is  that  Hitler,  if  he 
triumphs  now,  may  gain  possession  of  the  French  and  the  British 
fleets  This  is  a  possibility  which  is  heavily  discounted  by  some 
people  who  prefer  to  believe  that  the  Allied  naval  forces  never  will 
t,*  OTBvadered  that  they  will  take  refuge  on  this  side  of  the 
AtlMltle.  or,  at  the  worst,  will  be  destroyed  to  prevent  their  seizure 
}gf  Oermanf.    But  we  would  be  foolish  and  reckless  in  the  extreme 


to  rely  on  that  sort  of  wishful  thinking.  In  the  calamitous  erent 
that  Germany  should  get  possession  of  the  Allied  fleet  what  could 
we  d<?t™h  our  present  forces  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere 
or  even  the  United  States? 

We  have  a  good  Na%T  But  until  It  can  be  expanded  it  is  a  one- 
ocean  navy  And  let  us  not  make  the  blunder  of  believing  that  it 
could  hold  off  a  combined  attack  of  the  totalitarian  orces  m  both 
oceans  or  even  that  It  surely  could  defend  this  hemisphere  In  the 
AtUntic  from  an  attack  by  the  German  and  possibly  another  totall- 
mfannaV?  strengthened  by  the  warships  that  may  be  taker,  from 
mn?e  an^Brltain.  At  best,  the  scales  would  be  heavily  weighted 
aeainst  us  Our  Army  Is  undermanned  and  underequlppcd  We 
Sould  Aof place  more  than  75.000  thoroughly  twined  and  adequately 
equipped  troops  In  the  fiold  if  caUed  upon  to  Aght  in  the  near 
future  And  what  of  our  air  force?  It  totals  about  5.100  planes  in 
both  Army  and  Navy  branchos.  But  many  of  these  are  put  of  date 
Kd  unsuftable  for  modern  combat.  The  number  In  this  category 
of  course.  Is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  Major  General  Arnold,  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  we  have  only 
52  planes  capable  of  meeting  the  best  fighting  ships  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  Ai.d  all  of  our  planes  are  obsolete  Insofar  as  self- 
^alinrtanks  and  armor  are  concerned.  Germany  alone,  accord- 
ing to  conservative  estimates  of  well-lnform-d  American  officials, 
h^  4  000  bombers  capable  of  fiylng  from  Africa  to  South  America 
or  from  northern  Europe  to  Greenland  and  Canada.  ,.,,,,,  „, 

Another  contingency  that  we  must  consider  Is  the  possibility  of 
"fifth  colvunn-  activity,  If  not  in  this  country  in  some  of  those 
nations  to  the  south  where  totalitarian  influence  has  been  most 
strone  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  through  the  now  familiar 
TroJan-horse  tlctlcs  Germany,  for  example,  might  esUbllsh  a 
base  somewhere  in  South  or  Central  America  and  unless  we  were 
in  position,  without  depending  on  help  from  any  outside  source, 
to  dratroy  it  immediately  such  a  base  could  quickly  be  made  pcrma- 

^*Thl3  leads  to  consideration  of  our  prepared  plans  for  hemisphere 
defense  These  plans  have  been  formulated  in  the  belief  that 
Britain  and  France  would  be  our  allies  in  any  war  in  defen.se  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  or,  at  the  worst,  that  they  would  be  sympa- 
thetic neutrals.  But  If  the  British  and  the  ^"^9.^^  »■•«  to  be 
destroyed  as  military  factors  these  plans  become  of  Uttle  use  and 

must  be  wholly  revised.  .     ^      «.  ■ 

For  America  all  of  this  is  a  truly  dolorous  outlook.  Strong  and 
ruthless  forces  hostile  to  us  by  every  nile  of  reason  are  smashing 
their  way  to  power  throughout  the  world  We  are  not  prepared  to 
resist  them,  and  we  wlU  not  be  permitted  to  prepare  ourselves  If 
they  can  prevent  it.  ^     »      ».. 

We  must  act  with  all  our  energy  and  act  now  to  get  read  yf  or  the 
appalling  possibilities  that  the  world  of  tomorrow  holds.  The  first 
move  Is  to  open  our  eyes  and  our  minds  to  what  Is  portending  and 
to  do  everything  that  Is  humanly  possible  to  assure  an  Allied 
victory  in  Europe.  The  Impcrlance  to  us  of  bringing  about  that 
result  cannot  be  overestimated.  No  effort  must  be  spared  to  achieve 
It  There  remains,  however,  the  possibility  that  our  best  efforts  in 
that  direction  virlll  come  too  late  and  will  fall.  Should  that  tragic 
result  come  to  pass,  our  work  will  not  have  been  wasted,  for  the 
means  of  prcxlucing  the  defensive  equipment  we  will  have  to  possess 
here  will  have  been  vastly  expended. 

America  is  truly  menaced  We  have  no  choice  but  to  make  the 
supreme  effort  to  guard  those  things  which  we  hold  most  dear  frorn 
the  threat  of  alien  attack  To  that  effort  we  must  give  our  all  and 
any  attempt  to  divert  us.  from  whatever  source  it  may  come,  must 
be  recognized  for  what  it  is  and  rejected  as  an  undermining  of  the 
Nation's  security. 

General  Johnson  Places  the  Blame  Where  It 

Belongs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATrVTS 
Monday.  May  20.  1940 


ARTICLES  BY  GEN.  HUGH  JOHNSON  AND  LUDWELL  DENNY 

Mr.  THTLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  General  Johnson  discusses  the 
situation  relative  to  national  defense  and  places  the  blame 
where  it  belongs  in  the  following  news  article: 

jFrom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May  18,  1940] 

ONI    MAN'S   OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 
This  column  should  be  and  will  be  the  last  to  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's object  In  recommending  a  vast  outlay  for  motorization, 
mechanization,  and  other  mechanical  equipment  for  defen.se.  It 
was  the  first  and  most  strident  to  insist  on  it  Even  as  a  member  of 
the  first  New  Deal  family  7  years  ago  I  thought  I  had  sold  the  idea 
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to  th:  President.  He  asked  for  and  got  |3j000,000,000  to  do  it  with. 
In  1933.  He  used  only  a  Uttle  of  It.  The  f«ry  flnt  Issue  of  this 
colxmm.  6  years  ago.  said:  'Modem  war  on  land  requires  a  big  and 
etDclent  industry.  The  Ocnnans  have  a  much  better  one  than  the 
French.  Today  I  think  the  French  Army,  with  its  Allies,  could 
march  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  but  not  after  the  Ger- 
mans rearm  with  modern  equipment.  Fully  equipped  they  would 
be  a  military  nation  far  superior  to  the  French,  and  on  the  slightest 
provocation  or  no  provocation  at  all  could  bring  down  on  the  world 
a  new  1914  or  worse  •  •  •  he  (Hltla-)  stops  at  nothing — 
ethics,  mercy,  or  humanity — and  he  certainly  would  not  be  stopped 
at  a  i>olltlcal  boundary  by  so  slight  a  thing  as  the  peace  of  the 
world."    That  was  March  15.  1035. 

Over  and  over  again  that  year  and  many  times  every  year  since 
this  column  has  insisted  on  what  the  President's  speech  now  so 
tardily  and  dramatically  advocates.  He  U  late.  He  may  be  too 
late  Nobody  can  tell  him  anything;  nothing  could  move  him  from 
his  stubborn,  lU-lnformed.  and  inept  inaction  but  a  world-shaking 
catastrophe. 

O  K  The  past  Is  past  HU  7  years'  blundering  In  this  regard 
may  prove  fatal,  but  It  Is  water  over  dam.  We  must  all  move  In  and 
help  him  repair  his  blunders.  If  he  makes  that  possible  But  It  Is 
a  little  sickening  to  see  the  sheeplike  rtiah  to  swallow  whole  his 
bid  for  heroic  acclaim  for  being  finally  Jolted  by  an  earthquake  Into 
action  so  obviously  vital  to  our  security  which  he  had  neither  the 
abiUty  to  foresee  nor  the  will  to  take.  .    ,     ,  -^ 

Some  comment  insists  that  It  vindicates  bis  appraisal  of  Europe 
and  hU  interventionist  policy  to  date.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  does  the  reverse  of  that.  U  he  had  correcUy  appraised  the  Euro- 
nean  mlUtary  slttiatlon.  we  should  have  begun  armament  years  ago. 
As  to  hU  policy  of  dabbling,  bluff,  and  threat  In  military  and  naval 
affairs  In  Europe  and  Asia.  It  Is  ended  by  the  logic  of  events.  We 
shall  have  all  we  can  do  to  defend  ourselves  now.  He  seems  at  last 
to  appreciate  that  If  he  doesnt.  the  country  does.  If  the  recent 
frequently  expressed  statements  that  there  Is  a  growing  war  spirit 
beyond  the  Alleghenies  mean  that  there  U  one  for  anything  except 
defense  they  are  wrong.  There  always  was  a  spirit  for  that,  and 
the  President's  sensational  conjuring  up  of  possible  air  attacks  in 
Omaha  were  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  absurd. 

Fifty  thousand  airplanes  In  a  fleet.  Fifty  thousand  a  year  pro- 
duction soon  Thirty  thousand  production  now.  It  reminds  one 
of  our  World  War  threat  to  "darken  the  sky  with  airplanes.  At 
the  present  rate  of  war  change  In  airplane  design,  a  fleet  of  £0.000 
airplanes  would  be  folly.  We  are  at  a  rate  of  nowhere  near  30.000 
a  year  now.  and  we  couldn't  get  to  60,000  a  year  in  tUne  to  be  of 
any  use  It  Ukes  much  longer  to  train  pUots  than  it  does  to  build 
airplanes— and  they  are  equally  expendible.  We  are  training  at  no 
Buch  rate,  and  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  reach  that  rate^  To  keep 
50  000  planes  In  the  air  would  require  an  air  force  of  500,000— and 
we  are  nowhere  near  In  sight  of  proper  balanced  equipment  for 
500,000  men  in  our  whole  Army. 

Let's  do  this  Job.  It  won't  be  done  by  passing  an  appropriation 
bUl  and  a  lot  of  boasting  and  big  talk.  It  wUl  be  done  by  prompt 
action  and  Intelligent  guidance  and  Just  In  this  phase  almost  wholly 
on  the  Industrial  front.  There  is  no  sign  yet  that  we  are  going  to 
get  either  the  guidance  or  the  action. 

WHAT   TO   DO 

(By  Ludwell  Denny) 

The  admmistratlon  today  Is  stlU  without  detaUed  plans  for  ex- 
penditure of  the  third  blUlon  dollars  on  defense  during  the  next 
12  months,  requested  by  the  President.  ^    „      t^       * 

Neither  the  White  House,  the  Navy  Department,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, nor  the  congressional  committees  have  any  more  than  the 
foggiest  notion  of  what  the  admmistraUon  wants  done  or  how. 

The  confusion  U  so  great  that  the  House  MUltary  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, unable  to  get  answers  to  Its  simplest  questions,  had  to  adjourn 
yesterday  until  Monday.  ^    ^ 

Not  only  was  the  General  SUff  caught  unprepared,  but  everyone 
else.  On  the  flnanclal  side  there  has  been  no  preparation  what- 
ever Ranking  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  were 
never  consulted  and  knew  nothing  of  the  Idea  unUl  It  appeared  In 
the  press.    The  President  says  the  method  of  financing  Is  relatively 

unimportant.  ,  ^  ,  , 

From  the  lack  of  preparation — either  on  the  military,  flnanclal.  or 
Industrial  side — It  Is  now  clear  that  the  President  shot  from  the 
hip  for  diplomatic  and  political  reasons.  If  the  President  and  his 
mUltary  aides  had  been  working  on  the  larger  defense  plan  since 
the  Scandinavian  collapse,  they  might  have  had  a  little  more  to 
show  Congress  now.  j.,        ..^ 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  defense  efficiency,  not  to  mention  the 
administration's  reputation.  It  would  have  been  better  to  withhold 
the  sudden  plan  for  at  least  a  fortnight  in  order  to  work  out  some 
of  the  neglected  details  A  week  or  a  month  cannot  be  decisive 
In  an  aviation  and  mechanization  program  already  delayed  for  a 
decade — Indeed,  too  much  haste  with  a  half-baked  plan  wUl  cause 
much  more  delay  later. 

But  the  President's  hand  was  forced  by  the  Republicans  and  by 
Hl"er.  .        ,  ^       __. 

The  Republicans,  looking  for  a  rousing  campaign  Issue  to  offset 
Roosevelt  political  gains  from  the  war  emergency,  were  Just  begin- 
ning to  pick  up  this  one.  They  had  never  been  able  to  make  the 
administration's  aviation  neglect  an  Issue  before,  because  the  pubUc 
was  not  aroused.  The  Nazi  break  through  \n  the  low  countries  gave 
the  Republicans  their  chance. 


But  before  the  Republicans  cotild  organize  their  attack  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  accustomed  genius  for  scooping  up  his  own  political 
fumbles  announced  that  he  would  ask  Congress  for  aviation  ftmds. 
Though  the  performance  has  been  awkward,  at  least  he  has  the  baU. 
And  that  IB  what  counts  In  politics. 

Of  course.  It  Is  considered  very  b€Kl  form  here — almost  treason — to 
mention  politics  In  connection  with  defense.  But.  regardless  of  the 
self-righteous  denials,  there  Is  plenty  of  politics  on  both  sides.  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  with  the  President  riding  a  third-term 
movement  and  the  Republicans  trying  to  unseat  him. 

The  second  thing  that  forced  the  President  to  shoot  with  his 
defense  plan  before  he  was  ready  was  Italy.  He  needed  another 
armament  plan  to  barb  his  peace  plea  to  Mussc^lni. 

Now  that  the  political  and  diplomatic  purposes  of  an  unplanned 
defense  plan  have  been  served,  the  gigantic  preparedness  problem  of 
the  United  States  remains  where  it  was  a  week  ago  and  last  Sep- 
tember when  Hitler  proved  our  Army  and  Navy  out  of  date.  In  the 
Judgment  of  many  Air  Corps  officers.  Congressmen,  and  btislnessmen, 
the  Job  will  not  be  done  by  more  administration  pledges  and 
expenditures  until  there  is — 

A  bipartisan  congressional  committee  of  Inquiry  and  councU; 

A  separate  unified  air  force  and  air  department. 

A  civilian  production  board  to  speed  output  of  all  equipment. 


Our  National-Defense  Program 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BYRON,  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Concrissional  Record.  I  include  the  following 
radio  address  which  I  delivered  on  Saturday.  May  18,  1940, 
over  station  WJEJ.  Hagerstown,  Md.  Topic,  Our  NaUonal- 
Defense  Program: 

These  are  critical  and  turbulent  days  In  Washington.  I,  there- 
fore welcome  this  opportunity  to  report  to  you  upon  some  aspects 
of  the  problem  that  Is  absorbing  all  oiir  Interest  and  concern- 
national  defense.  And  I  deeply  appreciate  the  fine  courtesy  of 
Station  WJEJ  In  permitting  me  to  talk  with  you  about  some  of 
the  developments  of  the  past  few  days  which  are  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  us  all.  I  wish  each  of  you  could  have  been  In  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  Thursday  afternoon  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appeared  before  a  Joint  assembly  of  Congress  to 
deliver  his  national -defense  message.  I  have  never  witnessed  a 
more  solenm  occasion.  The  President's  face  was  grave  and  serious, 
his  voice  deliberate  and  earnest.  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  listened  attentively  and  when  he  flnished.  no  doubt  nu>8t 
of  you  heard  over  yoiir  radios  the  thundering  ovation  he  received. 
The  reception  given  the  President's  message  by  both  Democrat* 
and  Republicans  is.  I  trust,  a  token  or  a  symbol  of  a  national 
unity  and  a  singleness  of  purpose  that  Is  so  essential  In  these 
critical  times.  I  further  hope  that  the  acclaim  and  approval  with 
which  the  President's  message  was  received  symbolizes  the  ad- 
journment of  politics  and  partisanship  on  so  grave  a  matter. 

Friday  the  day  foUowing  the  President's  appearance,  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  met  to 
consider  the  legislation  necessary  to  put  Into  action  his  recom- 
mendations. As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  have  devoted  my 
energies  to  a  study  of  national-defense  problems  and.  together 
with  my  colleagues  of  this  committee,  am  prepared  to  act  with 
the  promptness  which  the  President  requested.  This  committee. 
I  think  you  will  be  Interested  to  hear.  Is  composed,  for  the  most 
part  of  men  who  have  a  background  and  Interest  m  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Military  Establishment.  And  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  these  men,  chosen  lor  their  quaUflcatlons  without  regard  to 
political  expediency,  are  concerned  only  with  the  welfare  of  the 
'  Army  and  Navy  and  the  adequacy  of  our  national-defense  pro- 
'  eram  Through  experience  and  study  they  have  become  speclal- 
Uts  m  questions  vrtth  which  they  must,  as  your  representatives,  be 
prepared  to  consider   and   act  upon. 

I  am  really  grateful  for  the  opportimlty  to  serve  my  country 
and  my  people  as  a  member  of  this  committee  d\u-lng  this  period 
of  emergency.  I  would  be  less  than  frank  with  you  if  I  told  you 
I  believe  America  has  nothmg  to  fear.  I  have  no  patience  with 
scatter-bramed  alarmists  or  uninformed  sword  rattlers.  Yet,  as 
I  see  my  duty,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  Congress  charged 
with  making  provision  for  adequate  defense,  I  must  be  realistic. 
We  all  must  be  prepared  to  face  facts  and  anticipate  contingencies 
that  may  seem  extreme  or  remote.  To  stick  our  heads  In  the 
sand  and  blindly  hope  for  the  best  Is  to  live  In  a  fool's  paradia*. 
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So  swiftly  do  erenta  move  abroad,  ao  rtrange  and  unreal  aeem  | 
reooru  of  new  and  more  horrible  methods  of  warfare  that  It  strains  , 
our  immaginatlon  to  realize  that  again  a  portion  of  this  world 
U  being  bathed  In  the  blood  of  young  men.  And  while  I  have 
no  fear  of  any  Immediate  invasion  of  America  by  a  foreign  foe. 
I  give  you  my  pledge  that  so  long  as  I  am  your  Representative  In 
Congreas  I  wUl  not  relax  for  1  minute  In  my  etiorts  to  prepare 
this  Democracy  against  the  evU  day  when  merciless  men,  greedy 
with  power  may  seek  to  extend  their  aggression  to  this  continent. 
Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  history  of  this  coiintrys  de- 
fenses amd  appraised  Its  resources,  are  confident  that  the  capacity 
and  Ingenuity  of  our  people  Is  sufficient  to  meet  any  test.  Yet 
there  has  been  so  much  misinformation  about  our  national-defense 
policy  that  I  would  like  to  sketch  for  you  briefly  the  more  Impor- 
Unt  developments  In  this  field  during  the  past  20  years. 

After  the  World  War  of  two  decades  ago.  this  country  lost  Inter- 
est In  Its  Army  and  Navy.  It  was  more  than  an  Indifference  or 
lethargy  It  was  the  normal  reaction  of  a  war-weary  people.  I 
know  that  you  veterans  of  the  last  war  have  shared  with  me  the 
emotion  of  the  soldier  after  the  battle  Is  won.  We  all  wanted  to 
come  home,  get  back  to  work  and  forget.  And  we  felt  that  a 
world  sick  of  killing  and  destruction  would  not  soon  want  to 
return  to  the  amphitheater  of  war.  Consequently,  during  the 
decade  from  1920  to  1930.  Congress  slashed  appropriations  for  the 
Army  and  stopped  building  ships  for  the  Navy.  This  .seemed  a 
sound   policy    at   the  time   and    it  U  in  no   critical   spirit   that    I 

recite  these  facts.  *  ^     >„ 

However  the  aftermath  of  the  first  World  War  soon  created  new 
economic  tensions  and  the  world-wide  depression  that  followed  In 
the  early  thirties  paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of  the  ruthless  dictators 
who  are  responsible  for  the  present  conflict.  With  the  rise  to 
power  of  these  totalitarian  rulers,  we  began  to  realize  that  America 
should  go  about  strengthening  Its  own  defenses.  In  1932  we  began 
to  lay  keels  for  new  battleships  and  since  that  time  our  Navy  has 
been  brought  to  a  parity  with  the  navy  of  any  other  world  power^ 
A  big  navy  It  seemed  was  the  best  Insurance  for  the  protection  of 
our  own  shores.  Consequently,  appropriations  for  the  Army  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  provision  made  for  sea  power.  And  so  the 
Congress  until  1936  coasted  along  with  moderate  appropriations  for 
our  mlhtary  plant.  However,  since  the  present  session  convened 
and  the  threat  of  a  European  war  became  a  reality,  more  adequate 
provision  has  been  made  In  the  way  of  appropriations  for  our  land 
forces  Without  bxirdenlng  you  with  statistics.  I  wish  to  make  one 
positive  assertion:  We  have  the  largest  peacetime  Army  In  our 
history.  It  la  well  equipped  though  small  and  Is  staffed  with  able 
and  experienced  personnel.  This  Army  will  provide  the  efficient 
nucleus  for  further  expansion  under  the  program  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  Thursday. 

And  further,  let  me  tell  you  this  with  all  the  emphasis  at 
my  command:  Anyone  who  asserts  that  the  money  appropriated 
during  the  past  6  years  for  national  defense  has  been  wasted  is 
either  not  In  possession  of  the  facts  or  Is  engaging  In  deliberate 
mlsreiwesentatlon.  The  truth  Is.  In  recent  years  the  defensive 
power  of  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  has  been  greatly  Im- 
proved. Of  course,  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  can  be  done 
and  It  win  be  done.  ^  ..     .. 

Under  the  program  proposed  the  protective  mobilization  plan  will 
be  put  Into  immediate  effect.  This  plan,  worked  out  in  advance  by 
mUttary  personnel  and  kept  current  sis  developments  require 
changes,  wiU  provide  for  an  equipped  force  of  1,000.000  men  with  27 
Infantry  divisions  In  both  the  National  Guard  and  Regular  Army. 
37  antiaircraft  regiments,  6  mechanized  cavalry  divisions,  and  the 
necessary  complement  of  staff  and  headquarters  troops.  The 
modem  equipment  necessary  for  such  an  Army,  Including  the 
planes,  can  be  obtained  within  18  to  24  months  after  the  funds 
are  available.  Yet  this  thne  can  be  shortened  and  speeded  up  If 
emergencies  dictate  quicker  action.  It  Is  obvious  that  to  double 
or  triple  or  even  quadruple  the  size  of  our  Army  Is  an  enormous  Job. 
The  American  soldiers  have  always  proven  themselves  the  world's 
finest,  but  In  modem  warfare  machines  are  likewise  essential,  such 
as  motorized  infantry  units  and  efficient  aircraft.  Thus  we  must 
have  industrial  production  and  facilities  for  more  production.  Air- 
craft plants  must  be  exptmded.  Foreign  orders  for  American  air- 
planes have  made  a  vital  contribution  to  our  own  national  defense 
and  without  cost  to  this  country.  I  visited  airplane  factories  on 
the  west  coast  last  fall,  and  already  these  plants  are  beginning  to 
use  the  assembly  line  technique  of  mass  production  Just  as  the 
automobile  Industry  does.  This  program  was  aided  by  the  sale  of 
planes  to  Prance  and  England  and.  I  repeat,  was  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  our  own  national-defense  resources. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  make  clear.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
looee  Ulk  about  giving  away  military  secrets  In  connection  with 
our  sale  of  planes  to  foreign  buyers.  As  a  member  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  I  felt  It  my  duty  to  Inquire  Into  these  rumors. 
I  have  talked  with  high  officials  of  the  Army  and  War  Depart- 
ment and  made  Independent  InqtUrles  to  other  sources. 

I  say  to  you  tonight  that  these  statements  that  we  have  been 
giving  foreign  countries  any  military  secrets  through  the  sale 
of  this  equipment  are  sheer  nonsense.  These  sales  have  been  a 
material  advantage  in  strengthening  our  own  productive  capacity. 
Any  secret  device*  which  the  Army  may  possess  have  been  kept 
secret  and.  as  a  flier  In  the  last  war.  I  have  the  opinion  that  our 
planes  are  the  equal  if  not  better  than  those  of  any  ottier  power. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  while  the  talk  of  planes  and  armies 
and  preparedness  may  seem  exciting  to  some.  I  cannot  find  It  In 
my  heart  to  be  other  than  saddened  by  the  necessities  of  the  hour. 
My  hopes  and  prayers  are  for  peace,  and  I  view  this  program  of 
preparedness  as  esaentlal  to  our  own  national  defense  and  for  that 
purpose  alone  We  must  act — act  promptly  and  wisely  And  I 
pray  that  our  action  will  serve  to  keep  lighted  the  lamps  of  freedom 
and  democracy  In  America.  Finally,  let  me  urge  upon  you  to 
sptirn  and  reject  those  who  would  make  partisan  Issues  of  the 
necessity  for  national  defense.  No  party  has  this  responsibility. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  Americans  regardless,  of  party  And 
those  who  undertake  to  make  cheap  political  capital  out  of  the 
program  of  national  defense  I  regard  as  the  "fifth  column"  of 
America  and  tlie  Trojan  horses  of  our  democracy. 


Celebration  of  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Wills 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Louisa  County, 
Va.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  Jr. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   JOHN   W.   FLANNAGAN.   JR..   OF   VIRGINIA 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
I  delivered  at  the  celebration  commemorating  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Wills  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  in  Louisa 
County.  Va.,  on  AprU  27.  1940: 

Tucked  away  In  the  Inner  recesses  of  every  man's  mind  Is  the 
memory  of  some  sacred,  consecrated  spot,  hallowed  by  some  asso- 
ciation of  the  past,  to  which  ever  and  anon  his  mind  reverts  In 
reverence   and   sweet   contemplation. 

As  Jacob  had  his  Penuel.  as  Moses  had  his  Horcb.  as  Paul  had 
his  sacred  sp)ot  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Damascus,  so  many  of 
us  here  today  have  our  Wills  Memorial.  While  It  may  not  be  one 
of  the  sacred  shrines  from  which  mankind  In  common  draws 
Inspiration,  while  It  may  not  be  one  of  the  sacred  ed. flees  whose 
symmetry  and  beauty,  bedecked  with  frescoes  and  paintings  fash- 
ioned by  the  hands  of  the  masters,  arrests  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, yet  to  some  of  us  It  is  sacred  and  dear  and  means  more 
than  a  Bethel,  to  some  of  us  its  simple  lines  and  modest  spire 
and  unembelUshed  Interior  are  more  beautiful  than  a  Rhelms,  a 
Notre  Dame,  or  a  St  Peter,  because  here  in  childhoods  h.-tppy  hour 
we  found  peace  and  surrendered  our  lives  to  the  keeping  of  the 
One  whom  we  are  persuaded  "ifl  able  to  keep  that  which  we  have 
conunltted  unto  Him  against  that  day." 

While  to  some  It  may  be  only  Just  another  poor,  struggling  coun- 
try church,  there  are  those  among  us  who  cherish  Its  rich  heritage 
and  glory  In  Its  achievements.  Conceived  In  the  heart  of  a  godly 
woman,  the  sole  representative  of  her  faith  for  miles  around,  whose 
Presbyterian  lineage  numbered  some  of  the  builders  of  old  Timber 
Ridge  Church,  the  old  blind  preacher  whose  wilderness  sermon 
was  Immortalized  by  the  eloquent  Wirt,  one  of  the  early  presidents 
of  Hampden-Sldney.  who  later  became  the  first  profeasor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Princeton,  one  of  the  cofounders  of  Augusta  Female  Semi- 
nary, a  pioneer  female  Presbyterian  school,  that  later  ripened  Into 
Mary  Baldwin  College,  and  some  of  the  founders  of  the  old  Pres- 
byterian school,  known  as  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  that  developed 
over  the  years  Into  Washington  and  Lee  University,  It  became  her 
dream  by  day  and  her  praver  child  by  night  during  the  years  she 
labored  to  bring  It  into  existence  Oh.  Martha  Lyle  Willis,  woman  of 
great  faith  and  wonderful  works,  happy  am  I  your  humble  descend- 
ant, to  publicly  testify  that  you  were  the  spiritual  peer  of  any  of 
your  Illustrious  ancestors,  and  that  In  God's  name  you  wrought 
mightily  In  your  day  and  set  In  motion  influences  for  righteous- 
ness far  out  of  proportion  to  the  limited  sphere  in  which  you 
labored.  The  good  that  has  alone  radiated  from  this  humble  altar, 
though  only  one  among  your  many  sacred  trophies,  has  not  only 
acted  as  holy  leaven  upon  this  community:  It  has  blessed  the 
State  and  Nation  as  well  and  made  them  all  debtors  to  an  humble. 
plo\is.  consecrated  woman. 

And  thou,  O  Wills  Memorial,  hast  a  record  of  service  worthy  of 
thy  ancestry.  While  Presbyterian  to  the  core,  thou  hast  ever  re- 
mained, like  thy  founder,  above  sect  or  creed,  station  or  rank,  and 
kept  thy  portals  open  to  all  the  children  of  men.  Here  in  thy  all- 
embracing  love,  those  of  thy  persuasion  have  found  comfort  and 
aolace:  thoee  of  a  different  persuasion,  a  spirit  that  brooked  no 
intolerance;  and  thoee  of  no  persuasion  have  ever  caught  a  vision 
at  the  fellowship  that  shovild  exist  among  the  followers  of   the 


lowly  Kaiarene.  Here  thoee  whoee  ancestry  linked  up  with  the 
creet  and  near  great  of  the  pest  and  thoee  at  humble  origin  have 
alike  ever  been  Imbued  with  the  ^irtt  exprewed  by  one  of  Amer- 
ica's immortals  that  "kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets,  and 
simple  faith  than  Norman  blood."  Here  Jn  a  aplrlt  of  true  humility. 
the  man  of  substance  has  forgotten  hie  acres,  and  the  man  of 
poverty  his  hovel,  as  they  communed  together  In  brotherly  love. 
Here  In  an  atmosphere  of  true  and  genuine  spiritual  hoepltality 
the  stranger  has  known  that  he  waa  in  hla  Pather's  house.  Here 
the  high  and  low.  the  rich  and  poor,  the  spirited  and  meek  have 
caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  Master,  forgotten  creeds  and  platitudes, 
found  a  coounon  meeting  place,  and  worablpped  a  common  God 
upon  a  common  footing  Truly  here,  without  mixing  affairs  of 
church  and  state,  thy  democracy  haa  entered  Into  thy  religion  and 
thy  religion  Into  thy  democracy. 

And  this  service.  O  WUls  Memorial,  that  tbou  hast  been  able  over 
the  years  to  render  In  the  name  of  the  Master.  I  am  persuaded, 
has  been  brought  about  In  no  small  degree  by  the  character  of  the 
people  that  God  has  committed  to  Thy  care  and  the  character  of 
God's  servants  who  have  ministered  unto  Thy  flock.     Where  will 
you  find  a  people  whose  history  Is  more  deeply  rooted  In  American 
aoU    a  more   Intellectual   people,   a  more  patriotic   people,   a  more 
spiritual   people,    then    here   In   the   Green  Springs   section   of   old 
Lc.uisa?     Where,  or  where,  will  you  find  the  same  sturdlness  of 
character,  the  same  Intellectual  honesty,  the  same  breadth  of  vUlcn. 
the  same  warmth  of   heart,   the  same  love  at  country,  the  same 
eplrltual  fervor,  that  you  find  here  among  the  WlUses.  the  West*, 
the  Vests,  the  Hills,  the  Chewnlnga.  the  Pollards,  the  Burneta.  the 
Peerses.  the  Goodmans,  the  Quarlesee.  the  McCombs.  the  Garths, 
the  Hangera   the  Klngstons.  the  Branhams.  the  Bostons,  the  Woods, 
the  Beans,  the  Meltons,  the  Lecklea.  the  Valentines,  the  Hancocks, 
the  Orattons.   the   Morlses.   the  Hensons.  the  Turners   the  Taylors. 
and — excluding  the  speaker— may  I  add  with  pardonable  pride,  the 
Flannagans?    And  where  will  you  find  a  church,  large  or  small,  city 
or  country,  that  can  number  among  those  who  have  ministered  unto 
Its  flock   either  as  pastors  or  friends  in  need,  men  of  greater  piety  or 
erudition  than   Dr    Little.  Dr.  Strlckler.  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  amlUi.  Dr 
RawUngs   Dr    Eggleston.  Dr    Petrle.  and  Dr.  Hiidson?     And,  let  me 
hasten  to  Include,  thy  brilliant,  consecrated  young  servant  whose 
morning  beopcaks  a  glorious  day  of  service,  who  has  so  faithfully 
ministered  unto  thy  spiritual  wants  during  the  past  2  years,  and 
who  haa  presided  with  grace  and  ctoarm  over  this  assembly  today. 
Rev    William  F    Mansell 

And  so  dear  old  Wllla  Memorial,  as  one  of  thy  first-born.  I  have 
Journeyed  far  that  I  might  be  here  to  salute  thee  on  this  thy  seml- 
centenn'al.  and  to  extend  to  you  the  greetings  of  your  flock,  which 
is  not  measured  In  sectarian  terms,  and  to  let  you  know  that  with 
our  greetings  go  our  prayers  that  your  years  of  usefulness  and  serv- 
ice may  be  extended  on  down  through  the  generations  yet  to  come. 
And  there  are  other  salutations  that  I  bring. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  this  community,  to  whom  thou  hast 
ever  held  aloft  the  torch  of  a  higher,  nobler  life,  and  hast  ever 
ministered  unto,  even  as  a  father  to  his  chUdren.  I  salute  thee. 

In  the  name  of  those  who.  like  myself.  In  childhood's  tender, 
formative  years  worshiped  at  thy  altar  and  imbibed  teachings  that 
have  ever  restrained  us  on  down  through  the  years.  I  salute  thee, 
and  humbly  acknowledge  that  oftlmes  when  the  clouds  hung  low 
memory's  treasure  chest  has  opened  up  and  released  thy  bright  rays 
to  dissipate  the  clouds. 

In  the  name  of  thoee  of  other  faiths,  true  and  tried  friends  all. 
who  have  been  drawn  to  vou  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood, 
and  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  your  success  I  salute  thee. 

In  the  name  of  these  old  salnU  who  shepherded  thy  flock,  and 
whose  memories  stUl  linger  to  renew  our  strength  In  hours  of  weak- 
ness. I  salute  thee. 

In  the  name  of  the  talented  Burnet  sisters  whose  nimble  nngers 
and  cultivated.  God-endowed  voices.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  filled 
this  room  with  soul-lnsplrlng  music  and  song  that  I  can  still  hear 
during  my  moments  of  retrospection,  I  salute  thee. 

In  the  name  of  our  old  Sunday  school  superintendent  and  Bible 
teacher.  Arthur  G  Burnet.  graciou.s  In  manner,  fluent  In  speech, 
whose  strong  mind  by  study,  experience,  and  observation  became 
encyclopedic  and  was  the  marvel  of  aU  who  heard  when  he  ex- 
pounded the  les»on  each  Sabbath  morning,  and  whose  fidelity  to  his 
trust  was  only  excelled  by  his  Innate  zeal  for  thy  welfare.  I  salute 
thee! 

In  the  name  of  that  old  grandmother  of  mine,  whoee  name  you 
bear,  and  whoee  prayers  and  vision  and  genius  brought  you  mto 
being.  I  salute  thee. 

In  the  name  of  that  dear  old  aunt  of  mine,  who  grows  more 
beautiful  with  the  years.  Agnes  McOung  Wills,  through  whose 
efforts  you  have  been  dreesed  in  new  garmenU  beflttmg  this  your 
fiftieth  birthday,  and  whose  smiling  face,  bedecked  with  tears  of 
love.  I  behold  this  minute  as  she  sits  before  me  In  perfect  peace.  I 

In  the  name  of  my  departed  brother,  thy  first  born.  'Wills  W«ddell 
Plannagan.  who  ever  reflected  thy  teachinga  in  the  life  that  he 
lived.  I  salute  thee 

And  dear  old  WUU  Memorial.  1  want  to  give  thee  not  only  a 
salute  but  a  fond  embrace.  In  the  name  of  the  one  who.  to  me  is 
thy  brightest  Jewel,  who  labored  not  only  here  to  thy  vineyard  but 
throughout  this  entire  presbytery  in  the  name  of  the  Master,  whose 
restraining  Influence  has  led  me  out  at  every  bog  and  quagmire  of 
lUe.  whose  presence,  though  absent.  I  feel  whenever  1  enter  thy 


sacred  precincts,  and  who,  somehow  I  know,  has  been  eommunlnf 
with   us   this  day   as   she   has  ever  lingered   close   to  my   side,   my 

mother!  ^   ^  .  , 

And  again.  Wills  Memorial,  I  salute  thee!     May  Ood  ever  Die« 
thee  and  keep  thee,  dear  old  altar  of  mine  I 
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Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Chauncey 
P.  Carter,  an  attorney  of  "Washington,  D.  C,  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Congress  has,  especially  during 
recent  years,  passed  much  legislation  affecting  trade  suid  ccm- 
merce.  and  has  sought  to  get  away  from  the  old  phrase, 
"commerce  among  the  States,"  and  has  tended  to  use  the 
word  "commerce"  and  then  to  define  such  word  as  Including 
not  only  commerce  smiong  the  States  but  all  other  commerce 
subject  to  regulation  by  Congress,  and  he  cites  as  an  instance 
of  this  the  definition  In  Fifteenth  United  States  Code,  page  12, 
from  which  statute  I  quote: 

"Conunerce,"  as  used  In  sections  12  to  27,  inclusive,  of  this 
chapter,  means  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States  and  any  State.  Territory,  or  foreign 
nation,  or  between  any  Insular  possessions  or  other  places  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  between  any  such  posses- 
sion or  place  and  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  nation,  or  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  or  any  Insular  possession  or  other 
place  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
nothing  In  the  aforesaid  sections  contained  shall  apply  to  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Carter  points  out  that  the  word  "commerce"  as  used 
In  the  above  act  is  made  applicable  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  within  "any  territory  or  any  insular  pos- 
session or  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States"  (as.  for  Instance.  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  Virgin  Islands, 
Canal  Zone,  Guam.  Samoa,  and  so  forth). 

He  further  points  out  that  many  of  these  various  acts 
governing  commerce  within  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
not  been  embraced  within  the  District  Code,  and  that  the 
District  Code  is  therefore  incomplete  In  omitting  these 
therefrom,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  prepared 
a  list  of  Federal  acts  regulating  commerce  which  are  appli- 
cable to  commerce  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  com- 
merce within  the  several  Territories.  Insular  possessions, 
and  so  forth. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  Director  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  had 
prepared  such  a  list,  and  under  leave  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  same  herewith: 


ACTS   or  CONGRESS    RTLATING    PRIMAaU-T    TO   nfT^BTAT*  COM 

APPLICABLE  ALSO  TO  COMAIKBCK  IN  TH«  DI8TKICT  OF  COLtJMBIA,  TOXI- 
TX>aiXS,    ETC. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  amendment  of  June  29,  1906  (84  Stat. 
684)  :  Act  to  apply  to  commerce  between  SUtes,  etc.,  or  within 

I  ^rdda^nrugH  Act  of  June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.  768;  U.  8.  Ctode 
21-  1  2)  •  Separate  provisions  regulating  manufacture  in  a  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  transportation  between 
States,  etc. 

Insecticide  Act  of  Aprtl  26.  1910  (36  Stat.  831:  U.  8.  C5o6e  7:  126. 
126) :  Separate  provisions  regulating  manufacture  In  a  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  transportation  between  States,  etc. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  amendment  of  June  18,  1910  (86  Stat. 
544  sec  7) :  Practically  same  as  act  of  June  29,  1906,  alxrre. 

White  Slave  Trafflc  Act  of  June  25.  1910  (38  Stat.  825.  c.  896:  U.  8. 
Code  18:  897.  398) :  Act  to  apply  equally  to  transportation  -In 
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Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  In  any  Territory,  or  In  the  DUtrlct 

°'lSo'^tlve  Boiler  Inapectlon  Act  o1  February  P-  ^f  ^V^i^^t^^^^ 
913.  c  103 ):  Act  to  apply  to  railroads  operating  In  the  District  ol 
Columbia,  in  a  Territory,  or  between  States,  etc. 

Apple  Standard  Act  of  August  3.  1912  (37  Stat.  250.  c.  273;  U.  8. 
Code  21  20)  :  Standard  grades  to  apply  to  shlpmenU  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  and  to  sales  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 

Territories.  _    _   ^     «,     ,.,.     o-i-, 

Act  of  March  4.  1913  (37  Stat  832:  U.  8.  Code  21:  ISD:  Sale, 
etc  of  vlrvis  serum,  etc..  for  treatment  of  animals  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  Territories  regulated  on  same  basis  as  shipments 
between  States,  etc.  _^    ^^, ^    ,„_  _^^. 

Poderal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  26.  1914  (38  Stat. 
719  sec  4  U.  S.  Code  15:  44)  :  "Commerce."  as  used  In  the  act.  to 
include  commerce  between  States,  etc..  or  In  a  Territory  or  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  _^        ^^  , 

Clayton  Antitrust  Act  of  October  15.  1914  (38  Stat.  730.  sec.  1. 
U  S  Code  15:  12):  "Commerce,"  as  used  In  the  act.  to  Include 
commerce  between  States,  etc.,  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
a  Territory  or  Insular  possession. 

Standard  Barrel  Act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  SUt.  1186.  ch.  158; 
U  S  C  15:  236) :  Sales  In  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  ol 
Columbia  regulated  on  same  basis  as  shipments  between  States,  etc. 

Grain  Standards  Act  of  August  11.  1918  (39  Stat.  482,  sec.  1; 
U.  S.  C  7:  72):  "In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce"  to  Include 
commerce  within  a  Territory  or  district  ^    .,. 

Bills  of  Lading  Act  of  Augtist  29.  1916  (39  Stat.  538.  ch.  415. 
tJ  S.  C.  49:  81) :  Act  to  apply  equally  to  transportation  In  a  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  between  States,  etc. 

Fcxxl  Control  Act  of  August  10.  1917  (40  Stat  286.  sec.  26)  :  Regu- 
lation of  hoarding,  etc.,  to  apply  equally  to  commerce  t>etween 
States,  etc..  and  In  the  Terrltorlea  or  other  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  .    „   „   ^ 

Export  Trade  Act  of  April  10.  1918  (40  Stat.  517,  sec.  1;  U.  S.  C. 
15-  61)  •  "Trade  within  the  United  States."  as  used  In  the  act.  to 
Include  commerce  between  States,  etc.,  or  in  a  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia.  __  „^^^ 

Transportation  Act  of  February  28.  1920  (41  Stat.  469.  sec  300)  : 
"Commerce."  In  connection  with  settlement  of  railway-labor  dis- 
putes, to  include  commerce  between  States,  etc.,  or  within  a  Ter- 
ritory or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Same  (p.  474  (1.  c):  U.  S.  C.  49:  1)  :  Practically  same  as  act  of 
June  29.  1906.  above. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  August  15.  1921  (42  Stat.  160  (6); 
U.  S.  C  7:  182)  :  "Commerce,"  as  used  in  the  act,  to  Include  com- 
merce between  States,  etc.,  or  within  a  Territory  or  possession  or 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Grain  Futures  Act  of  September  21,  1922  (42  Stat.  998,  ch.  369; 
U.  S.  C.  7:  2)  :  "Interstate  commerce."  as  used  In  the  act.  to  in- 
clude commerce  within  a  Territory  or  possession  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Naval  Stores  Act  of  March  3.  1923  (42  Stat.  1435.  sec  2  (1); 
U  S.  C.  7:  92)  :  "Commerce,"  as  used  In  the  act.  to  include  com- 
merce between  States,  etc.,  or  within  a  Territory  or  possession  or 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Pilled  MUk  Act  of  March  4,  1923  (42  Stat.  1486.  ch.  262:  U.  S.  C. 
21:  61):  "Interstate  or  foreign  ccnimerce,"  as  used  In  the  act,  to 
Include  conunerce  within  a  Territory  or  possession  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

United  States  Cotton  Standards  Act  of  March  4.  1923  (42  Stat. 
1519.   sec.   11;    U.  S.   C.   7:62):    "Commerce."   as  used   in   the   act,  to 

Include  commerce   between  States,  etc.,  or  In  the  District  of 

Columbia. 

United  States  Arbitration  Act  of  February  12.  1925  (43  Stat. 
883,  sec.  1;  U.  S.  C.  9:  1)  :  "Conunerce",  as  used  In  the  act.  to 
include  commerce  between  States,  etc..  or  In  a  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Act  of  April  26.  1926  (44  Stat.  326  (f.  2):  U  S.  C.  7:  116): 
"Interstate  commerce"  In  mlsbranded  seed  to  include  commerce 
between  States,  etc.,  or  within  a  Territory  or  possession  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Air  Commerce  Act  of  May  20.  1926  (44  Stat  568.  ch.  344;  U.  S. 
C.  49:  171):  "Interstate  or  foreign  air  commerce."  as  used  in 
the  act.  to  include  air  commerce  within  the  air  space  over  a  Ter- 
ritory or  Dossesslon  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Railway  Labor  Act  of  May  20.  1926  (44  Stat.  577.  sec.  1;  amended 
but  restated  without  change  by  act  of  June  21.  1934.  48  Stat.  1186. 
sec.  1;  U.  S.  C.  45:  151):  "Commerce,"  as  used  in  the  act,  to 
include  commerce  between  States,  etc..  or  in  a  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Act  of  March  3,  1927  (44  Stat.  1355.  sec.  1;  U.  S  C  7:  491): 
Restrictions  on  dumping  of  farm  produce  "in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Federal  Caustic  Poison  Act  of  March  4,  1927  (44  Stat.  1407.  sec  2 
(c);  U.  S.  C.  15:  402):  "Interstate  or  foreign  commerce."  as 
used  In  the  act.  to  Include  commerce  within  a  Territory  or  pos- 
session or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Act  of  March  4.  1927  (44  Stat.  1423,  ch.  508:  U.  S.  C.  15:  ^31): 
"Interstate  commerce,"  in  connection  with  prohibition  of  dis- 
criminations against  farmers"  cooperatives,  to  Include  commerce 
within  any  Territory  or  possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  of  Jvme  10,  1930  (46 
State.  631.  c.  436;  U.  S.  C.  7:  499a)  :  "Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce." as  used  in  the  act.  to  include  commerce  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


Securities  Act  of  May  27.  1933  (48  Stat  75.  sec.  3  (7);  U.  8.  C. 
15-  77b):  "Interstate  commerce."  as  used  in  the  act.  to  include 
commerce  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  June  16.  1933  (48  Stat.  199. 
sec  7  (d)-  U  S  C  15:  707):  'Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  as 
used  in  the  act.  to  include  commerce  within  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  or  a  Territory  or  "insular  possession  or  other  p.ace  under 
the  lurlsdictlon  of  the  United  States." 

National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  July  5.  1935  (49  Stat.  450  (6); 
U  8  Code  Supp.  29:  152):  ■Commerce."  as  used  In  the  act.  to 
include  commerce  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  Territory. 

Tobacco  Inspection  Act  of  August  23.  1935  (49  Stat.  731  (I); 
U  S  Code  Supp  7:  511):  "Commerce."  as  u.<»ed  in  the  act.  to 
include  commerce  within  a  Territory  or  possession  or  the  District 

of  Columbia.  „^    .^^^   ...„  o.  » 

Federal  Alcohol  AdmlnUtratlon  Act  of  August  29.  1935  (49  Stat. 
989  i  17:  U  S  Code  Supp.  27:  211):  "Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce." as  u.'^d  in  th?  act.  to  Include  commerce  within  a  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  June  3.  1937  (50  Stat. 
248  §  2  (1):  U.  S  Code  Supp.  7:  610)  :  "Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce." as  used  in  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  to  Include  com- 
merce  within  a  Territory  or  possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  February  13.  1938  (52  Stat  38 
J  301-  U.  S.  Code  Supp  7:  1301):  "Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce." as  used  In  tllle  III  of  the  act.  to  Include  commerce  wUhln 
a  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico 

Act  of  March  21.  1938  (52  Stat.  Ill,  J  2;  U.  S  Code  Supp. 
15:  44)  :  Reenactment  without  change  of  provision  of  act  of 
September  26.   1914.  cited  above. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  June  23.  1938  (52  Stat  978  (20).  979 
(21):  U.  S  Code  Supp  49:  401):  "Interstate  air  commerce"  and 
"Interstate  air  transportation."  as  used  in  the  act.  to  Include 
transportation  between  places  In  a  Territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  (except  the  Philippine  Islands)  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  of  June  25.  1938  (52 
Stat.  1040  c  675:  U  S.  Code  Supp.  21:  321):  "Interstate  com- 
merce." as  used  in  the  act,  to  Include  commerce  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  "or  within  any  other  Territory  not  organized 
with  a  legislative  body  '" 

Federal  Firearms  Act  of  June  30.  1938  (52  Stat.  1250.  5  1  (2): 
U.  S  Code  Supp  15:  901)  :  "Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. "  as 
used  in  the  act.  to  Include  commerce  within  a  Territory  or  posses- 
sion or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Federal  Seed  Act  of  Aucrust  9.  1939  (53  Stat.  1275  c  615:  U  S. 
Code  Supp.  7:  1561):  "Interstate  commerce."  as  U-sed  in  the  act, 
to   include  commerce   within  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Our  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1940 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  all  over  the  sixth  district  of  Michigan,  my 
home  district,  asking  for  information  pertaining  to  the  na- 
tional defense  situation  in  the  United  States.  I  am.  there- 
fore, reviewing  our  national  defense  situation  and  callinK'  at- 
tention to  the  effect  that  propagandists  are  already  having 
upon  public  thinking. 

On  Thursday.  May  16.  at  1  p.  m..  President  Roosevelt  ad- 
dressed the  joint  session  of  Congress  at  which  the  Senate,  the 
House  and  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  were  present. 
In  the  course  of  the  President's  message  he  recommended  an 
immediate  appropriation  of  $896,000,000  to  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  For  the  Army $546.  000,  000 

2.  For  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 250,000.000 

3.  To  the  President  to  provide  for  emergencies  affect- 

ing the  national  seciarlty  and  defense 100,  000.  000 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  President  asked  for  authori- 
zations for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  to  make 
contract  obligations  for  $186,000,000  and  an  additional  au- 
thorization to  the  President  to  make  contract  obligations  for 
$100,000,000.  making  a  total  of  authorizations  of  $286,000,000. 
Therefore  the  appropriation  asked  and  the  authorizations 
requested  total  $1,182,000,000. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked.  What  has  become 
of  all  the  vast  appropriation  for  national  defense  that  has 
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been  made  during  the  last  7  years?  Congress  wants  to  know. 
The  people  want  to  know.  Prom  the  Budget  Bureau  we  learn 
that  $6,265,000,000  have  been  spent  for  national  defense  since 
1933.  In  addition  to  that  mililons  of  dollars  have  been  appro- 
priated indirectly  for  national  defense. 

Congress  Is  willlrg  to  appropriate  every  dollar  necessary 
for  a  complete  national  defense  for  our  country  both  in  the 
Army  Navy  Marine  Corps,  and  air  force,  but  Congress  does 
want  to  know  if  this  money  Is  used  wisely  and  Judiciously  for 
the  purpose  indicated  and  not  needlessly  squandered. 

I  want  to  give  you  our  defense  picture  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  1940  as  compared  with  1933,  as  given  by  the  Budget 
Bureau:  
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In  addition  to  this  financial  burden  could  the  United  States 
safely  incur  obligations  of  from  ten  to  twenty  bUlion  dollars 
a  year  to  embark  in  the  European  war?  ^^ 

I  think  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  America,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  would  send  their  boys  to  fight  if  the  United 
States  was  being  invaded,  fighting  for  home  defense,  but  if 
I  judge  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  America  arie^t.  they  do 
not  want  again  to  see  their  boys  sent  across  the  ocean  to 
engage  In  a  European  conflict. 

The  European  situation  is  critical.  We  cannot  help  but 
be  sympathetic:  but  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  disregard  the 
incitements  of  propaRandists.  and  keep  cool  and  sane  and 
sensible  In  the  Interest  of  our  own  country? 


The  propagandists  are  immediately  seizing  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  additional  money  for  national  defense  as  ; 
an  indication  that  the  United  States  Is  preparing  for  war^ 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  adequate  national  defense  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  based  upon  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  propagandists  say  that  America  should  enter  into  the 
European  conflict;  that  this  war  is  our  war;  in  other  words 
it  is  another  war  to  save  democracy,  or.  to  save  civilization. 
To  the  thoughtful  American  citizen,  howcrver.  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  fact.  We  must  adequately  protect  our  own 
country.  The  finest  way  for  the  United  States  to  keep  out  of 
war  Is  to  have  a  sufficient  and  adequate  Army.  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  air  force  that  wiU  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  coimtry. 

No  matter  where  our  sympathies  may  Ue  in  the  European 

conflict  our  calm,  sane,  sober  judgment  tells  us  that 
America  should  not  participate  in  another  European  con- 
nict  The  memories  of  1917  and  1918  still  remain  with  us: 
thousands  of  fine  American  boys  dead,  billions  of  dollars 
spent  thousands  of  otherwise  happy  homes  rendered  sad. 
all  because  we  were  taught  to  believe  that  we  were  fighting 
the  "war  to  end  war."  If  America  forms  the  habit  of  par- 
Ucipating  in  every  European  crisis,  then  America  will  be 
just  as  bad  off  as  those  European  nations.  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  pages  of  European  history  are  dotted  with  war. 
America  has  been  particularly  free,  in  her  history,  from  par- 
ticipation in  European  affairs,  with  the  exception  of  1917 

and  1918.  _,     .  „^ 

We  have  130.000.000  men  and  women  and  children  to 
think  about  We  have  the  preserving  of  American  institu- 
tions and  we  have  10.000.000  men  and  women  out  of  work. 
Can  we  then  afford  to  again  be  induced  by  propagandists 
to  enter  another  European  struggle?  Would  It  not  be  better 
for  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  entering  this  war,  to 
build  up  her  own  national  defense,  to  buUd  up  her  own  do- 
mestic economy?  Then,  when  the  European  conflict  is  over, 
we  can  be  the  good  Samaritan  that  will  help  those  devas- 
tated nations  to  rebuild  themselves  upon  a  more  permanent 

peace  basis. 

The  United  States  does  not  want  to  appear  mercenary 
but  our  national  debt  will  shortly  be  $45,000,000,000.  the  legal 
limit  The  guaranteed  obhgaUons  of  the  United  States  will 
add  at  least  six  biUion  more  to  that  debt.  Our  annual 
deficit  now.  in  peace  times  is  approximately  $4,000,000,000. 


Relief  and  Work  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  May  20. 1940 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  append  hereto  a  copy  of  a  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  which  is  intended  to  provide  relief  and  work 
relief  for  the  needy  unemployed. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  the  making  of  direct  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  financing  of  direct  relief  and  a  program  of  pubUc  works 
for  these  several  items.  The  sum  of  $1,250,000,000  is  to  be 
allocated  on  the  following  basis: 

Work  Projects  Administration WOO.  000.  000 

Direct  grants  to  States  for  relief 450.000.000 

Public  workjB   (with  authorization  of  $200,000,000  for 

contract  obligations  for  the  next  fiscal  year) 400.000.000 

Farm  Security  Administration *®'^^'2SS 

Indians 1,700,000 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  amotmt  of  emplojmient 
and  relief  that  might  be  anticipated  to  result  from  the 
expenditure  of  this  sum  utiring  the  next  fiscal  year: 
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Section  1  (a)  provides  for  the  general  appropriation  and 
specifically  provides  that  $300,000,000  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  completely  obUgated  by  December  31.  1940. 

Section  3  is  another  specific  provision  terminating  the 
authority  of  the  W.  P.  A.  on  December  31.  1940. 

Title  n.  This  provides  that  direct  reUef  grants  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  It  should  be 
noted  that  section  201  provides  specifically  that  this  money 
shall  be  used  only  for  needy  unemployed  below  the  age  of 
65  Thtis  the  Social  Security  Board  cannot  use  this  money 
for  making  grants  to  the  States  for  providing  old-age  as- 
sistance as  covered  in  Title  I  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  202  (a)  provides  the  basis  of  allocation  of  funds 
among  the  several  States  and  specifically  provides  that  a 
grant  to  a  SUte  cannot  be  greater  than  75  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  relief  per  case  and  that  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  fimds  made  available  herein  shall  be  allocated 
to  any  one  State. 

Section  203  provides  that  the  payment  of  funds  to  States 
by  the  Board  as  herein  provided  shall  be  made  only  after 
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audit  or  scttlment  by  the  Ckjneral  Accounting  Office,  This 
wlU  give  the  General  Accounting  Office  authority  to  check 
the  method  of  allocating  funds  among  the  several  States 
and  will  thus  provide  another  check  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  In  allocating  funds. 

The  provisions  relative  to  public  works  In  title  m  are 
based  essentially  on  title  U  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1938.  which  made  additional  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  PubUc  Works. 

It  will  be  noted  that  section  301  (a)  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  $200,000,000  to  be  contracted  for  the  fiscal 

year  1941. 

Section  301  (b)  specifically  provides  that  no  funds  shan 
be  allocated  to  any  project  that  cannot  be  undertaken  be- 
fore January  1.  1941,  and  that  cannot  be  completed  before 

June  30.  1942. 

In  paragraph  (c)  It  is  provided  that  $100,000,000  of  the 
sum  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  Federal  public 
works.  The  types  of  projects  to  be  covered  are  the  same  as 
that  contained  In  the  above-mentioned  relief  appropriation 
act.  This  also  provides  that  the  money  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  several  congressional  districts 
as  equitably  as  pxjsslble. 

Paragraph  (d)  provides  that  no  grant  to  a  public  board 
shaU  be  in  excess  of  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  projects 
and  also  that  no  loans  are  to  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Administrator  of  Public  Works  to  assist  sponsors  in  meeting 
the  remaining  cost  of  the  project. 

Paragraph  (d)  provides  that  $100,000,000  shall  be  used  for 
grants  for  roads:  it  Is  distributed  among  the  States  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  set  forth  in  the  Public  Roads 
Act  of  1921  as  amended:  $100,000,000  for  farm-to-market 
roads  to  be  allocated  to  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of 
farm  population:  $100,000,000  for  flood-control  and  water- 
conservation  projects;  and  not  more  than  $25,000,000  for 
hospitals,  laboratories,  and  other  public-health  facilities. 

Paragraph  (g)  provides  that  the  projects  be  perfonned  by 
private  contractors  as  a  result  of  competitive  bidding.  A 
provision  is  contained  limiting  profits  to  7  percent. 

Paragraph  (h)  provides  for  the  application  of  the  Bacon- 
Davis  Act  (prevailing  rate  of  pay)  to  aU  public  works  herein 

covered. 

Section  401  specifically  prevents  the  use  of  any  funds 
herein  appropriated  for  the  Office  of  Government  Reports. 
the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  the  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  motion-picture  films  and  radio- 
broadcasting programs,  the  operation  of  theater  projects, 
and  any  projects  entirely  sponsored  by  the  W.  P.  A. 

Section  402  provides  that  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  spent  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30. 
1941,  except  where  otherwise  provided. 

Section  404  gives  priority  to  veterans  in  employment. 

Paragraph    (b)     provides    for    the    18   months'    rule    on 

W.  P.  A.  projects. 

Paragraph  (d)  provides  for  certification  of  need  of  all 
persons  herein  provided  for. 

Paragraph  (e)  prohibits  the  employment  of  aliens. 

Section  406  is  the  provision  on  administrative  expenses 
Umiting  them  to  2  percent  unless  otherwise  provided  for. 

Section  407  makes  the  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act  applicable  to  funds  to  be  spent  hereunder. 

Resolved,  etc..  That  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1941. 
Tttlk  I.    Work  Projects  ADMrrnsTRATioN 

Section  1  (a)  In  order  to  bring  to  completion  projects  that  are 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  and 
In  order  to  liquidate  the  activities  of  that  Administration,  there 
is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  tne 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941.  S300.000.000.  togetlier  with  all 
balances  of  appropriations  under  section  1  (a)  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  which  remained  unobligated  on 
June  30.  1940:  Prorided.  That  aU  such  funds  herein  appropriated 
■hall  be  completely  obligated  by  December  31.  1940. 

(b)   The  funds  provided  In  this  section  shall   be   avaUable  for 
(1)   administration,  and  (2)   the  compleUon  of  project*  already 


approved  by  the  President  under  the  provisions  of  the  EmerRencT 
Relief  Appropriation  Act.  of  1937,  1938.  ^nd  1939.  Prorul^d,  That 
no  new  projects  shall  b«  undertaken  after  June  30.  1940 

(c)  The  funds  appropriated  In  this  section,  exclusive  of  those 
used  for  administrative  expenses,  shall  be  so  sdmltU.tercd  that 
expenditure  suthorlzatlons  for  other  than  labor  costs  ^of  »»  "^« 
work  projects  financed  from  sUch  funds  In  any  State.  Territory, 
DOSMSslon.  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  not  exceed  an  average 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941.  cf  $«  per  month  P*""  worker: 
Provided,  That  the  funds  appropriated  In  thu  section  shall  not  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  any  construction  equipment  or  machinery 
that  can  be  rented  at  prices  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
reasonable  and  his  determination  made  In  cotiformity  with  rulefl 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  him  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(d)  In  administering  the  funds  appropriated  In  this  section. 
not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  total  cost  of  all  non-Federal 
projects  approved  after  January  1,  1940.  to  be  undertaken  within 
any  State  Territory,  possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
respect  to  which  any  such  funds  are  used,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States:  and  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  such  total  cost 
shall  be  borne  by  the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions,  or  by 
the  Territory,  possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  case 

may  be.  .,     v.  n    v, 

(e)  The  funds  appropriated  In  section  1  (a)  hereof  shall  oe 
available  to  provide,  under  ret;ulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  for  medical 
and  hospital  facilities  for  work  camp  project  employees  and  burial 
expenses  of  deceased  work  camp  project  employees.  Including  the 
transportation  of  remains  to  place  of  burial:  Provided.  That  deduc- 
tions shall  be  made  from  the  earnings  of  all  project  employees 
quartered  In  such  camps  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  offset  the 
estimated  cost  to  the  United  States  for  furnishing  the  foregoing. 

(f)  When  it  is  found  that  as  a  result  of  bad  faith,  fraud,  or 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  sponsor  any  land,  building, 
structure,  facility,  or  other  project,  or  any  part  thereof,  upon 
which  funds  appropriated  In  this  Joint  re.solutlcn  have  been  ex- 
pended. Is  u.sed.  transferred,  or  disposed  of  without  retention  and 
control  for  public  use.  the  sponsor  of  the  project  and  the  person  or 
organization  to  which  the  land,  building,  structure,  facillly.  or 
project  has  been  sold,  leased,  or  given,  shall  be  liable.  Jointly  and 
severally,  upon  demand  of  the  Commissioner  or  his  duly  authori.Ted 
representative,  to  pay  over  to  the  United  States  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  expended  on  such  land,  building, 
structure,  facility,  or  project. 

(g)  The  amount  which  may  be  obligated  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  in  the  field  shall  not  exceed  in  the  a.^gregate  the  sum  of 
»10  000. OOO  during  the  fiscal  year  1941.  of  which  sum  the  amounts  so 
to  be  obligated  for  the  following  respective  purposes  shall  not  exceed 
thrs-  .sums  Salaries.  $3,000,000;  communication  service.  $150,000; 
travel,  11.000.000  and  printing  and  binding,  $100,000;  Prumded, 
Tliat  If  the  Pros. dent  shall  determine  under  section  1   (a)   that  the 

.  appropriation  made  bv  such  secnon  shall  be  expended  within  a 
ptriod  less  than  the  entire  fiscal  year,  there  may  be  obligated  for 
aOminl.<;trative  expen-ses  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  within  the  period 
ending  February  28.  1941.  of  which  sum  not  to  exceed  $5,500  000  ^hall 
be  available  for  salaries;  $100,000  for  communication  service; 
$650,000  for  travel;  and  $65,000  for  printing  and  binding.  Sums 
made  available  under  this  sub.section  shall  not  be  expended  for 
radio  broadcasting  or  for  the  acquisition,  rental,  or  distribution  of 
,    motion-picture  film. 

(h)  The  Commissioner  shall  transmit  to  Congress,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  regular  session  thereof,  a  statement  showing  for 
i  each  State  the  names,  addresses,  positions,  and  compensation  of  all 
employees  of  the  Work  ProJect.s  Administration  who^e  compen.«va- 
ticn  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,200  per  annum  or  more.  Fur  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  State"  shall  Include  the  Terrliorles. 
possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(1)  The  functions  heretofore  vested  in  the  Works  Pro?;res.s  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Worlc  Projects  Administration  are  auih.nizod 
to  be  carried  out  until  December  31,  1940.  by  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution  and 
such  latter  Administration  Is  hereby  extended  until  such  date  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(J>  The  President  may  detail  a  commissioned  officer  on  the  active 
list  of  the  United  States  Army  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Work  Projects,  without  loss  of  or  prejudice  to 
his  status  as  such  officer.  Any  commissioned  officer  so  detailed  shall 
receive.  In  addition  to  his  pay  and  allowance  as  such  officer,  pn 
amount  sufficient  to  make  his  total  compensation  $10,000  per 
annum  while  he  is  so  detailed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion shall  fix  a  monthly  earning  schedule  for  persons  engaged  upon 
work  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  funds  appropriated 
by  section  1  which  shall  not  substantially  affect  the  ctwrent  na- 
tional average  labor  cost  per  person  of  the  Work  Projects  Admlni.s- 
tratlon.  Such  monthly  earning  schedule  thall  not  be  varied  for 
workers  of  the  same  t>-pe  in  different  geographical  areas  to  any 
greater  extent  than  may  be  Justified  by  differences  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  Commissioner  shall  require  that  the  hours  of  work  for 
all  persons  engaged  upon  work  projects  financed  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  funds  appropriated  by  section  1  shall  ( 1 )  be  130  hours  per 
month,  except  that  the  Coounlssioner,  In  his  dlscreUon,  may  requUe 
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a  tMwr  numbw  of  hour*  of  work  jm  month  In  th«  «•*•  o'  rtUet 
workrra  with  no  dtpcndenta.  and  the  Mrntnci  d  fueh  workcrt  fhall 
U  oorrfipondinfly  rwlueed,  and  (2)  not  csoMd  8  hour*  In  any  day. 
and  (3)  not  tscMd  40  hours  In  an/  week. 

lb)  The  OommlMioner  may  authorise  enmp^ona  from  the  above 
Umltatlona  of  monthly  earnlngt  and  houn  of  work  to  protect  wor» 
already  done  on  a  proJ«:t,  to  permit  making  up  loet  time.  In  the 
Mac  of  an  emergency  involving  the  public  welfaw.  and  In  the  caee 
of  fupervlaonr  personnel  employed  on  work  V^i^-.  _^,,^.  .^ 
(c)  There  shall  be  kept  from  employment  on  work  Projects  ao- 
mlnletTBtlon  projecu  all  relief  workers  whoae  ne«l  for  employment 
hai  not  been  certified  by  (I)  a  local  pubUc  certified  agency  or 
(3)  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  where  no  such  agency 
exists  or  where  the  Work  Projects  Administration  certifies  by  reason 
of  Its  refiisal  to  accept  certification  by  local  pubUc  agencies. 

8K  3  All  power  and  authority  vested  In  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
mirustratlon  by  thU  act  or  any  other  act  ahaU  expire  on  December 
31,  1940 

Tm*  n.   GaANTs-m-Aio   to   th«  Statcb   tob   RtuEr 
Sec    201    Tliere    Is    hereby    appropriated   to   the    Social    Security 
Eoaid   out   of   any    money    in    the   Treasury   not   otherwise    appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941.  $450,000,000  to  be 
expended  by  the  Board  in  making  grants  to  the  States,  District  of    J 
Columbia    Territories,  and  possessions  In  order  to  assist  them  In    \ 
providing  relief  for  needy  unemployed  persons  below  the  age  of  65.   • 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  j 

Sec.  302.  (a)  As  much  of  the  sum  appropriated  herein  for  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  financing  and  administering 
such  forms  of  relief  that  may  be  determined  upon  and  undertaken 
by  them  as  the  Board  deems  necessary,  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Board  among  the  several  States  upon  the  basis  of  the  Boards 
findings  and  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  facts  concerning  and 
the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  following  factors  in  the  resjxictlve 
States :  ( 1 )  unemployment,  as  determined  by  the  latest  available 
statistics  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  (2)  Uvlng 
costs.  (3>  population,  and  (4)  financial  resources:  Provided.  That 
the  amount  allocated  to  any  State  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  total  amount  to  be  spent  for  relief  In  such  States;  Frot-tdcd 
further.  That  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
allocated  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  any  State. 

(b)  The  siixn  allocated  to  a  State  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
paid  monthly  by  order  of  the  Board  If — 

(1 )  The  Governor  (or  In  the  caee  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
District  Commissioners)  has  certified  to  the  Board  that  there  has 
been  established  for  the  administration  of  relief  In  such  State  a 
board  composed  of  five  members,  not  more  than  three  members  of 
which  shaU  be  members  of  the  same  political  party,  and  that  such 
board  has  the  power  and  duty  of  receiving  and  disbursing  sums 
which  may  be  granted  such  State  under  this  section:  Protnded, 
TTiat  this  requirement  shall  not  apply  If  the  constitution  of  such 
State  does  not  jjermlt  the  establishment  of  a  board  with  such 
powers;  and 

(2)  The  personnel  of  auch  State  board  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Board  as  to  their  qualifications,  and  the  Board  shall 
have  power  for  cause  to  require  the  subetitutlon  of  new  members; 
aiid 

(3)  The  State  board  has  certified  to  the  Board  that  the  State,  or 
Its  subdivisions,  or  both,  have  provided  or  are  prepared  to  provide 
an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  26  percent  of  the  amount  to  be 
spent  for  relief  and  work  relief  In  such  State.  Including  the  amount 
allocated  to  It  under  this  section,  and  that  the  expenditures  for 
administration  will  not  exceed  5  percent  of  such  total  expenditures; 
and 

(4)  The  State  board  has  certified  that  relief  U  being  provided  In 
ail  political  subdivisions  of  the  State  where  necessary,  and  that  In 
each  political  subdivision  which  admlnfters  relief  there  Is  a  local 
board  with  the  power  and  duty  of  administering  relief  In  such  sub- 
division and  which  administers  relief  there  Is  a  local  tK»rd  with 
the  power  and  duty  of  administering  relief  In  such  subdivision  and 
which  is  composed  m  the  same  nuinner  as  the  State  board  provided 
for  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection;  and 

(5)  The  State  board  shall  disburse  Its  funds  by  direct  admlrUs- 
tration  of  rehef,  or  by  grants  to  the  local  boards  upon  the  basis  of 
inquiry  Into  the  relief  needs  of  the  local  aubdlvislons  and  their 
financial  ability  to  provide  for  relief,  or  both;  and 

(6)  The  State  board  provides  and  uses  such  administrative  meth- 
ods. Uiciuding  those  relating  to  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  personnel,  as  are  found  by  the  Board  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  operation  of  a  relief  ayctem:  and 

(7)  The  State  board  has  agreed  to  furnish  to  the  Board  such 
reports  (reepjectlng  the  administration  of  relief  or  work  relief  with 
re'pect  to  which  funds  allocated  to  the  State  under  this  section  are 
used)  In  such  form  and  containing  such  Information  as  the  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  to  comply  with  such  provisions 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  find  neceesary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports;  and 

(8)  The  State  board  has  agreed  to  permit  the  Board  to  make  such 
Inspection  of  the  administration  of  relief  In  the  Bute  as  the  Board 
deems  neceraary  and  to  sxibmlt  to  a  postaudlt  of  Its  financial 
records  by  the  General  Accounting  OlBce;  szid 

(9)  The  State  board  agrees  that  none  of  the  Federal  funds 
granted  to  it  will  be  used  to  provide  relief  or  work  relief  for  persons 
who  are  not  cttlaens  of  the  United  Btafew. 


(c)  If  the  Board,  after  reasonable  notice  and  hearing  to  the  Stats 
relief  board,  finds  that  there  has  not  been  comphanos  by  a  State  or 
the  Bute  relief  board  with  the  requlremenU  made  in  tubseetion 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall  withhold  the  grants  to  sxich 
Bute  until  such  time  as  the  Board  U  satisfied  thst  the  B. ate  or 
BUts  relief  board  has  compiled  with  such  requirements.  If  the 
Board,  after  reasonable  notice  and  hearing  to  the  Bute  relief  board, 
finds  thst  any  part  of  an  amount  granted  to  n  Btate  under  this 
section  hss  been  diverted  to  s  ptirpose  not  rcaionably  within  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  relief  or  work  relief,  or  that  more  than  76 
percent  of  the  amount  devoted  to  such  purposes  has  t>een  expended 
out  of  grants  under  this  section,  or  that  more  than  6  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures  for  relief  or  work  relief  hits  been  for  admln- 
Utratlve  expenses,  the  amount  of  future  grants  to  be  made  to  the 
State  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  the 
Board  determines  has  l>een  diverted  or  the  amount  the  Board  deter- 
mines to  be  such  excesses. 

Sic.  203.  The  Board  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  amounts  to  t>e  granted  to  the  States  under  section  202  from  the 
sums  appropriated  by  this  act  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
through  the  Division  of  Disbursement,  and  after  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  pay  to  the  States  at  the  time 
fixed  by  the  Board  the  amounts  so  certified  and  approved. 

Sec  204  (a)  The  Board  shall  make  full  report  to  Congress  on 
January  15  of  each  year  concerning  Its  administration  of  the  func- 
tions with  which  It  Is  charged  by  the  virtue  of  this  act  Such 
report  shall  Include  detailed  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  allocated  to  each  State,  the  formulas  us<?d  In  making  such 
allocations,  and  the  total  relief  expenditures  and  number  of  Indi- 
viduals on  relief  rolls  In  each  State  for  the  last  previous  fiscal  year 
and  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  far  as  such  Information  Is  available, 
(b)  In  connection  with  the  request  for  any  further  relief  appro- 
priation to  be  administered  as  herein  provided,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  estimated 
need  for  relief  and  the  tentative  formula  to  be  used  by  the  Board 
In  dividing  the  cost  of  relief  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  In  making  grants  to  the  States  as  provided  In  sections 
201  and  202 

Sec  205  No  more  than  $2550.000  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated shall  be  used  by  the  Social  Security  Board  to  administer 
the  functions  hereby  vested  therein. 

Sbc  206.  As  herein  used,  the  term  "State"  Includes  State,  District 
of  Columbia.  Territory,  or  insular  possession. 

TTtle  III.  PtJBLic  Works  and  Othes  Grants 
Sec.  301.  (a)  In  order  to  Increase  employment  by  providing  for 
useful  publlc-wcrks  projects  of  the  kind  and  character  which  the 
Federal  Emergency  Administrator  of  Public  Works  (herein  called 
the  Administrator)  ha.>!  heretofore  financed  or  aiding  In  financing 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the 
Emergency  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1936,  or  the  Public  Works  Administration  Extension 
Act  of  1937,  there  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  remain  available  until  June 
30,  1942,  the  sum  of  $400,000,000:  Provided.  That  In  addition  to  the 
amount  herein  appropriated,  the  Federal  Emergency  Administrator 
of  Public  Works  Is  hereby  authorized  to  Inctir  obligations  and  to 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the  payment  of  grants  to  public  bodies  as 
Is  herelrurfter  provided  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200,000,000. 
The  funds  herein  provided  for  are  to  be  expended  by  such  Admin- 
istrator, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  for  (1)  the 
making  of  allotments  to  finance  Federal  projects,  or  (2)  the  making 
of  grants  to  States.  Territories,  possessions,  political  subdivisions, 
or  other  public  bodies  (herein  called  public  agencies). 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this  title  shall  be  allotted  for 
any  project  which  In  the  determination  of  the  Administrator  can- 
not be  commenced  prior  to  January  1,  1941.  or  the  completion  of 
which  cannot  be  substantlallv  accomplished  prior  to  June  30,  1942. 

(c)  Under  subsection  (a)  (I)  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed  $100.- 
OOO.OOO  shall  be  allotted  to  Federal  agencies  for  Federal  construction 
projects  In  continental  United  States  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  such  projects  shall  be  selected  from  among  the 
following  classes:  (1)  Projects  authorized  by  law,  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  sites  of  such  authorized  projects;  (2)  proj- 
ects for  the  enlargement,  extension,  or  remodeling  of  existing  Fed- 
eral plants,  Instittitlons,  or  facilities;  (3)  projects  for  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  (Including 
the  acquisition  of  lands  for  sites  thereof);  (4)  projects  for  penal 
and  correctional  facilities  under  the  Department  of  Justice  In- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  land  for  sites  thereof;  -and  (5)  any 
river  and  harbor  projects  that  have  been  authorized  by  law  or 
that  have  been  approved  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army:  Provided.  That  so  far  as  possible  the  funds  herein 
allotted  for  Federal  projects  shall  be  as  equitably  as  possible  dte- 
trlbuted  among  the  several  congressional  districts. 

(d)  No  grant  to  a  public  body  shall  be  made  In  excess  of  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  any  non-Federal  project:  Provided,  That  no 
additional  loans  shall  be  made  by  the  Administrator  to  any  public 
body  for  any  purpose. 

(e)  Out  of  funds  available  for  grants  to  public  bodies,  $100,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  construction  of  highways:  Provided.  That 
this  ftmd  shall  be  allocated  among  the  several  States  and  the  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof  on  the  basis  of  the  formula  set  forth  In 
the  PubUc  Roads  Act  of  1921.  as  amended;  |100,000/X)0  shall  be  used 
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for  maklne  erante  to  uslst  In  the  construction  of  farm-to-mart-t 
TcldTprov^d.  That  such  funda  shall  be  allocated  to  the  BeveraJ 
States  and  their  political  BubdlvislonB  on  the  same  basis  a»  tfejr 
farm  population  bears  to  the  total  farm  population  of  the  United 
8tate«T  $100,000,000  shall  be  utilized  in  making  grants  for  flood- 
control  and  water-conservation  projects;  and  no  more  than  •25.O0O.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  making  of  grants  for  the  construcUon 
cf  hospitals,  laboratories,  and  other  public-health  faculties^ 

(f)  Not  more  than  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Adminis- 
trator durinj?  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941.  Such  amount 
and  the  amount  made  avaUable  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1941  for  administrative  expenses  for  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses  thereof  during  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
purposes  and  under  the  conditions  set  forth  thereof  for  such  act 

and  such  Administration.  _,  ^     ^  .  » 

(sr)  All  protects  undertaken  by  public  bodies  with  the  assistance 
of  a  grant  as  herein  provided  shall  be  done  by  contract  awarded  to 
the  lowest  responsible  competitive  bidder  after  adequate  public 
notice  of  such  competition  for  bids.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
performing  such  a  contract  so  awarded  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pront 
m  excess  6l  7  percent  thereon,  and  any  profit  made  in  excess  thereof 
shall  be  refunded  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
Administrator  shall  have  the  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section 

(h>  Section  276  (a)  of  title  40  of  the  United  Stales  Code  shall 
apply  to  any  project  financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  title.  „,  •.  ■ 
(i)  The  Federal  Emergency  Administrator  of  Public  Works  is 
hereby  continued  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1942.  He  Is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  all  functions  whicb  he 
Li  authorized  to  perform  on  the  date  of  enactment  hereon. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  order  to  continue  to  provide  assistance  through 
rural  rehablllUtlon  and  relief  to  needy  farmers  and  relief  to  other 
needy  persons  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions, 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  r.rt  otherwi.Te  appropriated,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1941.  $98,300,000,  together  with  the 
balance  of  the  appropriation  under  section  3  of  the  Emergency 
Rplief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  which  remains  imobligated  on 
June  30.   1940. 

Sec    303    (a)    In    order    to    continue    to    provide   relief    and    rural 
rehabilitation    for  needy  Indians   in   the   United    States,    there    Is 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,   for    the   fiscal    year   ending   June   30.    1941.   $1,700,000. 
(b)    The   funds   provided    in    this   section   shall    be   available   for 
(1)    administration,  not  to  exceed  $80,000;    (2)    loans:    (3)    relief; 
(4)  the  prosecution  of  projects  approved  by  the  President  for  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938; 
and   (5)    subject  to  the  approval  of  the  F>resident  for  projects  In- 
volving rural  rehabilitation  of  needy  Indians. 
TrrLE  IV.  General  Provisions 
Settion  401.  No  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the 
Office  of  Government  Reports  In  the  Elxecutlve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  motion-picture  films  and  rad.o-broadcast- 
Ing  protn"ams.  or  for  the  operation  of  any  theater  projects,  or  for 
the  operation  of  any  projects  sponsored  solely  by  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration. 

Sec  402.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  Joint  resolution  to  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  shall  be  so  appxjrtloned  and  distributed  over 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1941.  except  where  a  diflerent  appor- 
tionment is  specifically  permitted  by  this  act.  and  shall  be  so 
administered  during  such  period  as  to  constitute  the  total  amovint 
that  will  be  furnished  to  such  agencies  during  such  period  for 
the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

Sec.  403.  The  funds  made  available  by  this  act  shall  be  used 
only  for  work  relief  or  relief  for  persons  In  need  except  as  other- 
wise  specifically   provided    herein. 

Skc.  404.  In  employing  or  retaining  in  employment  or  in  the 
granting  of  relief  to  any  person  where  such  is  financed  In  whole 
or  In  part  out  of  funda  appropriated  In  this  act.  preference  shall 
be  determined,  as  far  as  practicable,  on  the  basis  of  relative  needs 
and  shall,  where  the  relative  needs  are  found  to  be  the  same,  be 
given  In  the  following  order:  (1)  Veterans  of  the  World  War  and 
Spanish-American  War  and  veterans  of  any  campaign  or  expedi- 
tion In  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged  (as  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration), unmarried  widows  of  such  veterans  and  wives  of  such 
veterans,  who  are  In  need  and  are  American  citizens;  and  (2) 
ofher  American  cltlzena,  Indiana,  and  other  persona  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  who  are  in  need. 

(b)  There  shall  be  removed  from  employment  on  Work  Projects 
Admlhtotratlon  project*  aU  relief  workers,  excepting  veterans, 
unremarried  widows  of  such  veterans,  and  wives  of  such  veterans 
who  are  In  need,  and  are  AnMrlcan  citizens  who  have  been  con- 
tinuously employed  on  such  projects  for  more  than  18  months, 
and  any  rellrf  worker  so  removed  shall  be  Ineligible  to  be  restored 
to  employment  on  such  projects  tintll  after  (a)  the  expiration 
of  la  lis  J II  after  the  d*t«  of  his  removal,  and  (b)  recertlficstlon 
Of  Ml  eUglblllty  tor  reatoraUon  to  employment  on  sucb  projccu. 
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(c)  In  considering  employment  of  persona  upon  wort  Project* 
prosecuted  under  the  appropriations  contained  in  this  act.  the 
agency  providing  the  employment  shall  determine  whether  such 
pIrsoM  are  able  to  perform  the  work  on  work  projects  to  which 
they  can  be  assigned  and  no  person  shall  be  employed  or  retained 
for  employment  on  any  such  project  whose  work  habits  are  such. 
or  work  record  shows  that  he  Is  Incapable  of  performing  sails- 
factorlly  the  work  to  which  he  may  be  assigned  on  the  project. 

(d)  There  shall  be  removed  from  employment  on  Work  Projects 
Administration  projects,  or  from  receipt  of  any  other  form  of 
relief  all  relief  workers  whose  needs  for  employment  have  not 
been  certified  bv.  and  no  relief  worker  shall  be  employed  on  such 
projects  until  after  his  need  for  employment  has  been  certified 
by  (a)  a  local  public  certifying  agency,  or  (b)  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  where  no  such  agency  exists  or  where  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  certifies  by  reason  of  its  refusal  to  accept 
certification  by  local  public  agencies:  Proinded.  That  Insofar  as 
possible  in  the  case  of  any  project  financed  in  whole  or  in  purt 
from  funds  appropriated  by  title  III  of  this  act  preference  shall 
be  given  to  poroons  certified  by  local  authorities  as  being  in  need 

of  relief.  ,    ,  ..        ^ 

(e»  No  alien  shall  be  given  employment  or  relief  or  continued 
In  employment  or  relief  from  the  appropriations  contained  in  this 
a-t  a:irt  no  part  of  the  money  appropriated  in  this  act  shall  be 
available  to  pay  any  person  who  has  not  made  or  who  does  not  make 
affidavit  as  to  United  States  citizenship,  such  affidavit  to  be  con- 
sidered prima  facie  evidence  of  such  citizenship 

(f)  No  portion  of  the  appropriation  made  under  this  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  used  to  pay  any  compensation  to  any  person  who 
advocates,  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advocates, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  through 
force  or  violence.  _  .    „.    »    . 

Sec  405.  The  provision  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.  S.  C  5)  shall  not  apply  to  any  p'orchase  made  or  service 
proctired  In  connection  with  the  appropriations  In  this  act  when 
the  aggregate  amount  involved  is  less  than  $300. 

Sec.   406    The    appropriations    In   this    act    for    administrative    ex- 
penses and  such  portions  of  other  appropriations  in  this  act  as  are 
available    for    administrative    expenses    may    be    obligated    in    the 
amounts  which  th?  agency,  with  the  approval  cf  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  shall  have  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  neceasary  for  personal   services,  in   the  District  of 
Columbia   and   elsewhere,   and    for   contract    stenographic    reporting 
services,  supplies  and  equipment;   purchase  and  exchange  cf   law- 
books, books  of  reference,  directories  and  periodicals,   newspapers 
and  press  clippings;  travel  expen.ses.  Including  expenses  of  attend- 
ance at  meetings  of  officials  and  employees  of  the  agency  on  offi- 
cial business;  rental  at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhem;  pur- 
chase,  operation,   and   maintenance   of   motor-propelled   pa.ssengcr- 
carrylng  vehicles;  printing  and  binding;   and  such  other  expenses 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  act:   Provided,  That  unless  otherwise  specifically  provided  for. 
administrative    expenses   of    any    agency    operating    under    this    act 
shall  not  toe  greater  tlian   2  percent  of  funds  herein  made  avail- 
able to  It.  .»  „     . 
Sec.  407.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  15.  1934  (48  Stat. 
351).    as    amended,    relating    to   dl.'^ability    or    death    compen-satlon 
and    t)enefits    shall    apply    to   persons    (except    administrative    em- 
ployees qualifjnng  as  civil  employees  of  the  United  States)    receiv- 
ing compensation   from   the  appropriations   in   this   act   for   serv- 
ices rendered  as  employees  of  the  United  States:   PrOfided.  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  coming  within   the  pur- 
view of  the   workmen's  compensation   law  of  any  State.  Territory, 
or  po5session,  or  in  which  the  claimant  has  received  or  Is  entitled 
tc  receive  similar  benefits  for  Injury  or  death. 

Sec.  408.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  with  Intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States  makes  any  false  statement  in  connection  with 
any  application  for  any  work  project  employment,  or  reKef  aid 
under  the  <^ppropriatlons  in  this  act,  or  diverts,  or  attempts  to 
divert  or  assists  In  diverting,  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  or 
persons  not  entitled  thereto,  any  portion  of  such  appropriations, 
or  any  services  or  real  or  personal  property  acquired  thereunder,  or 
who  knowingly,  by  means  of  any  fraud,  force,  threat,  intimidation. 
or  boycott,  or  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  religion,  political 
affiliations,  or  membership  in  a  labor  organization,  deprives  any 
person  of  any  of  the  benefits  to  which  he  may  toe  entitled  under 
any  such  appropriations,  or  attempts  so  to  do.  or  assists  In  so 
doing,  or  who  disposes  of.  or  assists  in  disposing  of.  except  for 
the  account  of  the  United  States,  any  property  upon  which  there 
exists  a  lien  securing  a  loan  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935.  1936. 
1937.  1938.  and  1939,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and  fined 
not  more  than  $2.(X)0  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or 
both.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to,  and 
not  In  substitution  for,  any  other  provisions  of  existing  law,  or 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  409.  No  fimds  appropriated  In  this  act.  whether  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  the  States  or  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  from  funds  contributed  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  the  Federal  Government,  shall  be  used  by  any  Federal,  State, 
or  other  agency  to  piu-chase.  establish,  relocate,  or  expand  mills, 
factories,  stores,  or  plants  which  would  manufacture,  handle, 
process,  or  produce  for  sale  articles,  commodities,  or  product* 
(other  than  those  derived  from  the  first  processing  of  sweet- 
potatoes)  In  competition  with  exlstixig  industries. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20. 1940 


LFTTKR  FROM   A  OOJfeTITCXNT  AND  BBPLY  THERETO 

Mr  OXX)NNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  which 
I  received  recently  from  a  constituent,  together  with  my 
reply  thereto:  ^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^,, 

Hon.  Jamks  F.  O  CoKNoa, 

Washxngton,  D.  C. 
Deas  Ma    OCoNNoa:  Am  writing  you  to  regard  to  sentiment  in 
our   locaUty  on   the   movement   on  foot  to  increase  our   national 

'^'STvlews  of  our  people  here  seems  to  be  unanimous  that  our 
country  should  lose  nm  a  moment  "s  time  to  stepping  up  our  defense 

system  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  

Most  of  us  know  that  you  are  exceptionally  well  informed  on 

""S?  ^rmmk  that  our  country,  which  is  extremely  wealthy.  Is 
being  put  m  readiness  with  sufficient  speed  to  case  we  should  be 
put  io  a  test  in  deadly  combat?     Your  views  will  be  appreciated. 

U  our  air  force  adequate,  and  do  we  now  have  ^^°}^^^,^^ri 
artillery  and  antiaircraft  weapons?  We  are  not  In  a  Posl"?"  J;0 
taow  Uiese  things,  and  relying  on  your  Judgment,  prompted  this 

*  We  have  two  patriotic  sons,  aged  21  and  24  years. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  criminal  «■  to  »  war. 

th«l  ymin?men  should  be  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  on 

account  of  a  shortage  of,  or  Inferior,  equipment.  .     .   ,,  ._„. 

L«t  us  not  be  fooled     We  are  a  peace-loving  people,  but  It  seems 

those  are  the  nations  most  likely  to  be  attacked 

It  is^ur  humble  opinion  that  our  great  Republic  should  lose  no 
time  in  building  and  manning  an  air  force  second  to  none. 
With  kindest  rrgards 

CordlaUy  yours.  ^  ^   esslincer. 

Member.  Dtvision  761.  Brotherhood  of  tXKomotive  Engineers. 

MAT  18.  1940. 

Mr.  W.  J.  EBSLiNOia. 

611  Sorth  Montana.  Miles  City,  Mont.  .^^^^.^^ 

MT   DKAR  PaiwD:    This   will   acknowledge  your  very  Interesttog 
letter  of  May  15      Indeed.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  it. 

T^e  Pre6:dent.  In  his  message  to  the  Jotot  seeslon  of  Congress  on 
May  18.  covered  the  case.  He  pototed  out  that  air  navigation  steps 
UD  the  speed  of  possible  attack  to  200  to  300  miles  an  hour,  and 
called  to  our  attention  how  attacks  could  be  made  on  Amer  can 
wntments  m  this  fashion:  From  Greenland  to  Newfoundland  It  ta 
4  hours  by  air.  8  hours  to  Nova  ScoUa,  and  only  6  hours  to  New 
England  The  Azores  are  only  2.000  miles  from  parts  of  our  eastern 
seaboard  and  if  Bermuda  fell  Into  hosUle  bands  It  Is  a  matter  of 
less  thari  3  hours  for  modern  bombers  to  reach  our  shores  Prom 
a  base  to  the  outer  West  Indies  the  coast  of  Florida  could  be  reached 
m  200  minutes.  The  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are  only 
1.600  mUes  from  Brazil  Modern  planes,  starttog  from  "if  CaP® 
Verde  Islands,  can  be  over  Brazil  to  7  hours:  and  Para  Brazil^  Is 
but  4  flying  hours  to  Caracas.  Venezuela:  and  Ven«uela  but  2  4 
hours  U>  Cuba  and  the  Canal  Zone;  and  Cuba  and  the  Canal  Zone 
are  21;  hcurs  to  Tamplco.  Mexico;  and  Tamplco  Is  av^  hours  to 
8t   Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha.  ..  .    ^„  »,^  K<.ii«f 

I  am  not  at  all  excited  about  an  Invasion,  as  it  »«  ™y  0™,^"«f 
that  when  those  countries  In  Europe  get  through  with  their  Insane 
wTr  they  wUlbe  bled  white.  However,  as  a  matter  of  Insurance 
^airS^Se  attack,  on  the  same  day  that  the  ^"l^^^"^  .<'«";'"^^ 
his  message  I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and.  among 

°'"5.e"''^Sidem''of  the  United  SUte.  «ad  to  his  message  here 
today,  in  Joint  session,  "I  know  that  our  tratoed  officers  and  men 
know  more  about  fighting  and  the  weapons  and  equipment  needed 
for  JgMtog  than  an^  of  us  laymen,  and  I  have  confidence  to  Uiem/ 
I  wish  to  Idd  that  I  have  every  confidence  and  Pr°'ou°d  (fjth  In 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Though  I  shivered  when  the 
sum  was  named.  I  feel  that  every  dollar  he  asks  this  Congress  u> 
appropriate  will  be  spent  for  the  express  purpose  °\J^''^^^°'^}J- 
thit  there  Is  no  person  to  the  United  Statw^  nor  any  Memberof  this 
House.  Who  Is  more  desirous  of  keeping  thl^wuntry  o"t^^»^»^ 
keeptog  thU  country  at  pe«3e  than  the  President  of  tbe  United 
Statas  He  Is  sUlvtng  day  and  night  ^  l»2f^J^  P*^„ .  \  ^ 
gotoc  to  vote  for  tbe  ^jproprlaUon  that  be  bam  asked  for.  and  I  am 
fotog  to  vote  for  It  only  on  the  theory  that  it  is  for  defense  pur- 
pcMM     My  contenUon  always  has  been,  and  Is  now,  that  we  must 


keep  out  of  foreign  wars;  but  If  any  foreign  country  attempts  to 
invade  our  shores,  we  must  defend  it  with  the  last  dollar  we  have 
and  with  the  last  drop  of  blood  of  American  citizens  to  preserve  our 
liberties."  ^      ^^    ___  ,  .  ^..    „„„-_ 

You  win  see  from  the  above  that  I  am  for  the  President  ■  pro- 
eram  but  1  do  not  feci  that  there  is  really  anything  to  worry 
about.  The  defense  program  may  be  likened  to  taking  out  insur- 
ance against  lire.  ^^      ,  _^   « ^«.w. 

You  like  ourselves,  have  learned  a  lot  to  the  last  2  months 
from  what  is  going  on  In  Europe.  Old  methods  of  warfare  are 
outmoded.  England  may  be  licked  because  she  failed  to  ke^ 
step  with  advancing  types  of  death-dealing  agencies.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  what  the  time  Is  fast  coming  when  the  major 
batUee  will  be  fought  In  the  air.  We  have  learned  that  ships 
must  be  protected  against  bombs  from  air.  England  has  found 
this  out.     We  mtist  profit  from  her  leseon. 

Thanking  you  for  your  fine  letter,  and  hopltig  that  you  win 
feel  free  to  write  to  me  at  any  time  to  the  future,  I  em 

Yours  sincerely.  Jamms  F.  O'CowKoa. 


White-Fringed  Beetle  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20,  1940 


LETTERS     AND     TELEGRAM     FROM     STATE     OP     LOUISIANA 
AGRICULTURAL  OFPICIAI^ 


Mr.  TARVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

Department  or  AcRicui-Ttms  aito  Immiosation. 

State  of  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge.  May  18.  1940. 

Hon.  MALCOLM  C.  TAKvni.  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  CoNORjassMAN :   Please  permit  us  to  call  your  attention 
to   a   controversy   that   occurred   In    the   House    of   Representatives 

°°We  want  to  go  on  record  as  denouncing  the  few  Louisiana  bee- 
keepers who  have  attempted  to  prevent  funds  being  made  available 
for  white-fringed  beetle  control  and  eradication  work,  as  evidenced 
bv  letters  being  read  Into  the  Congressional  Record  on  the  above 
date  These  few  beekeepers  are  acting  purely  from  a  selfish  motive 
and  are  not  concerned  about  the  white-fringed  beetle  except  to 
try  to  stop  the  control  and  eradication  program  In  Louisiana. 

With  the  view  of  attempting  to  clarify  this  situation  so  that 
reconsideration  of  the  appropriation  may  be  obtained  we  have 
directed  to  Congressman  Dhiksen,  who  we  are  sure  acted  to  good 
faith,  a  letter  and  telegram  as  per  enclosed  copies.  ,,  -      , 

Should  adequate  funds  not  be  made  available  for  the  next  Oscal 
vear  the  work  for  the  suppression  of  the  whlte-frlnged  beetle  will 
be  terminated  as  of  June  30.  In  that  event  there  are  reasons  to 
expect  that  the  44  unlnfested  States  would  take  quarantine  actions 
against  the  4  Infested  States,  Including  Louisiana  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  these  States,  and  the 
ODDortunlty  of  possibly  eliminating  this  pest,  which  occurs  only 
in  limited  areas  in  the  4  Infested  States,  would  be  lost. 

We  feel  that  It  would  be  nothing  but  fair  to  permit  the  various 

commissioners  of  agriculture.  State  entomologists,  and  plant-qtmr- 

antme  officials  to  be  heard  on   this  very  serious  and   Important 

question.  , 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  we  remain 

Sincerely  yours,  g   jj    wix-sow. 

Commissioner  of  Agricultwe. 

W.    E.    Anderson, 

State  Entomologist. 

DEPAKTMKNT   of    ACRICTTLTUaa   AND   iMMIOaATTOW, 

State   of   LcuisiAira, 
Baton  Rouge.  May  17,  1940. 

Hon.  EvDUTT  M.  DraicsEN,  M.  C, 

House  Office  BuUding.  Washington.  D.  C.  

Dear  Mr  Dirksen:  Our  department  Is  very  much  interened  m 
the  whlte-frtoged  beetle  appropriation  to  the  amount  of  $600  - 
000  as  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  control  and  eradi- 
cate this  new  pest  that  has  obtatoed  a  temporary  foothold  to  'our 
Southern  States.  The  whlte-frtoged  beetle  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  do  enormous  damage  to  agricultural  and  hortictiltural 
plants  and  plant  products  In  the  infested  areaik  Based  on  our 
investigation  of  the  damages  that  the  white-fringed  beetle  la 
caoable  of  doing,  we  are  Justly  fearful  of  ttoa  reaolts  abould  tJUa 
insect  spread  from  the  infested  areas  at  New  Orleans  to  adjacent 
terrltary  or  from  any  otber  Intetad  area. 
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There  are  certain  Interests  within  the  area  xinder  quarantine 
on  account  of  the  white-fringed  beeUe  that  are  seriously  affected 
as  a  result  of  the  control  and  eradication  program  and  will  not 
profit  from  same.  These  Interests  are  the  beekeeping,  dairy,  beef 
«ittle  and  a  few  other  minor  interests.  It  means  nothing  to 
these '  Interests  above  cited  whether  the  beeUe  Is  eradicated  or 
not-  yet  In  the  general  farming  areas  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
the'  balance  of  the  Southern  States,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  white- fringed  beetle  means  success  or  failure  of  crops  grown. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  recognized  that  In  imposing  restrictions 
In  carrying  out  the  regulations  for  the  eradication  of  the  pest 
It  necessarUy  follows  that  certain  hardships  and  privations  must 
be  Imposed  on  citizens  In  the  Infested  areas  In  order  to  protect 
the  balance  of  the  country  from  the  ravages  of  the  white-innged 
l)eetle.  In  fairness  to  the  various  interests  affected  by  the  pro- 
gram (by  causing  these  Interests  to  sustain  a  loss)  the  State  of 
Louisiana  has  endeavored  to  alleviate  these  losses  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  appropriating  money  to  pay  claims  for  losses  and  damages. 

The  beekeeping  industry,  and  I  might  say  the  balance  of  the 
industries  In  the  Infested  areas  of  Louisiana  affected  by  the  white- 
fringed  beetle  control  and  eradication  program,  are  inflnltestmal  in 
value  when  compared  to  the  value  of  other  crops  that  will  be 
protected  not  only  In  Louisiana  but  in  other  States  from  the 
ravages  of  the  whlte-frlnged  beetle  If  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  In  cooperation  with  States  affected.  Is  per- 
mitted to  carry  this  program  on  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  testimonials  of  the  LoiUslana  beekeepers  in  the  Infested 
area  that  were  read  Into  the  Congressional  Record  May  14  pre- 
sented a  one-sided,  selfish  picture  In  order  to  obUin  the  avowed 
objection  of  a  few  Individuals  to  stop  the  program  of  white- 
frtnged  beetle  eradication  If  the  proRram  could  not  be  stopped, 
then  to  harass  those  in  charge  of  the  work  in  every  way  possible 
through  individual  efforts  as  well  as  through  the  so-called  organi- 
zation of  Louisiana  Beekeepjers  Association,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  less  than  a  dozen,  keep  bees  as  a  hobby  or  a  side  line. 

Beekeepers,  dairymen,  and  beef  cattle  owners  have  been  paid  in 
excess  of  $35,000  for  losses  that  they  have  sustained.  The  bee- 
keepers have  b^en  paid  on  the  basis  of  $7.50  per  colony,  totaling 
more  than  $30,0(/0  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  verify  the  fact 
from  the  beekeepers  of  your  State  that  this  is  a  good  price  for  a 
two-story  colony  of  bees. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  respectfully  request  and  urge 
that  you  reconsider  this  entire  matter,  with  the  view  to  assist  to 
obtain  a  concurrence  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

Prom  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  with  regard  to  the  damage 
the  white-fringed  beetle  will  catise  to  a  wide  range  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  crops,  we  feel  that  It  is  a  pest  of  major  economic 
Importance.  We  hope  that  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  will  be  provided  with  funds  with  which  to  eradicate 
this  pest  in  cooperation  with  the  various  State  departments  of 
agriculture  that  are  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  white-lrlnged 
beetle  within  their  respective  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  ANontsoN, 

State  Entomologist. 

Baton  Rouck,  La..  May  17,  1940. 
Hon.  E   McK.  Duucsen. 

United  States  Congressman.  Wa-thington.  D.  C: 
Our  Bute  Entomologist  W.  E.  Anderson  is  writing  you  at  length 
a'r  mall  today  in  reference  to  the  elimination  from  appropriation 
bill  funds  to  carry  on  work  of  controlling  or  eradicating  white- 
fringed  beetle  In  several  Southern  States.  We  believe  this  action 
was  based  on  letters,  telegrams,  or  other  Information  received 
from  a  few  disgruntled  and  selfish  tjeekeepers  In  the  section  aiound 
New  Orleans,  La.  Prom  our  observation  and  from  information 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  whlte- 
frlnged  beetle  Is  a  major  pest  and  if  not  controlled  or  eradicated 
win  do  untold  damage  to  practically  every  crop  that  Is  grown  in 
Southern  States  and  perhaps  will  eventually  get  a  foothold  north 
of  the  Ohio  River.  This  work  did  damage  some  boekecpers.  and 
the  Louisiana  Legislature  appropriated  moneys  to  take  care  of 
these  losses.  Would  appreciate  11  you  would  further  investigate 
this  unfortunate  situauon. 

Haxxt  D.  Wn,soN. 

Commissicmer. 


Exploitation  of  Child  Labor 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1940 


TKLEGRAMS  FROM  0ONSTITUZNT3 


.^liliL  ROQERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems 
almost  unbelievable  that  there  is  an  obvious  attempt  on  the 
part  of  tbe  iK'eaent  administration  to  encourage  and  to  subsi- 


dize the  exploitation  of  child  labor.  Yet  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  In  a  letter  approving  of  the  passage  of  Senate 
bill  3237,  advocates  that  we  legislate  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits— cash  out  of  the  Treasury,  many  thousands  of  dollars — 
to  those  sugar-plantation  owners  who  have  been  caught  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  employing  children,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  most  ironical  feature  of  this  legislation  which  I  shall 
oppose  in  every  possible  way  is  the  fact  that  these  sugar- 
plantation  owners  ask  for  payment  of  these  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  grounds  that  they  did  not  know 
that  the  children  they  employed  were  under  14  years  of  age. 
These  same  sugar-plantation  owners  allege  that  they  are 
favorable  to  the  payment  of  a  penalty  of  $10  per  day  when 
the  Government  finds  that  they  have  or  are  employing 
children.  Is  it  fair  to  expect  that  the  Children's  Bureau  will 
be  any  better  able  to  enforce  such  a  penalty  than  they  have 
been  to  prevent  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age  when  by  so  doing  the  employing  sugar-plantation 
owner  faced  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  cash 
payments  out  of  the  public  treasury? 

With  millions  of  our  people  unemployed,  and  with  the 
American  people  appropriating  billions  of  dollars  for  relief, 
surely  one  would  expect  these  beneficiaries  of  the  Sugar  Act 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  by  providing  employment 
for  persons  of  mature  years. 

When  this  legislation  was  up  for  consideration  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  this  afternoon  and  also  2  weeks  ago  I  strongly 
objected  to  its  passage  and  now  we  find  that  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  are  seeking  a  special  rule  to  have  this  class 
legislation  and  misleading  measure  considered  by  the  House. 
Since  I  raised  objection  on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  vicious  legislation,  national  organizations  have 
notified  the  Hoiise  leaders  of  their  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  without  the  full  facts  becoming  known  at 
a  public  hearing.  It  is  my  understanding  that  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  have  already  peti- 
tioned the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  a  public  hearing  on  this 
bill  Ijefore  it  is  considered  by  the  House.  I  have  already  asked 
for  a  hearing  if  and  when  a  rule  is  considered.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  once  the  Members  of  the  House  are  acquainted 
with  the  full  facts  behind  this  proposed  legislation  they  will 
vote  to  protect  the  child  life  of  America  by  rejecting  any  pro- 
posal that  calls  for  the  payment  of  public  funds  to  those  who. 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  existing  law.  employ  and  exploit 
the  labor  of  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

The  following  are  two  of  the  telegrams  of  protest  I  have 
received  against  this  legislation,  also  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
written  to  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Congress  from  the 
board  of  managers.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers: 

Hon   WiixiAM  B   Bank  HEAD, 

Speaker,  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
D    C. 
Hon    Sam  Ratbttrn, 

Majority    Leader.    United    States    Hotise    of    Representatives, 
Washington.   D.  C. 
Hon   Hajuit  B   Coma:. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D    C: 
Board  of  Managers.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  in 
session  assembled  May  6.  Omaha.  Nebr  .  deplores  reporting  without 
a  hearing  of  S.  3237.  weakening  child-labor  provisions  of  Sugar  Act. 
Urgently  requests  that  bill  be  recommitted  and  bearings  held. 


Krw  BEDroRO,  Mass.,  May  14,  1940. 
Mrs.  Edith  Nottrsi  Rogers, 

House  of  Represent atxves:.  Washington.  D.  C: 
New  Bedford  Teachers  Union  appreciates  your  stand  on  S    3237 
relative  to  a  Sugar  Act  which  will  encourage  exploitation  of  chUd 
labor. 

Amt  B  Watsoh, 
Secretary.  New  Bedford  Teachers  Union. 

New  BEDroRO,  Mass.,  May  14,  1940. 
Mrs.  Bhth  NotTBsx  Rocns. 

Houte  of  Repretentatives,  Wa^trifftoriy  D.  C: 
New  Bedford  Central  Labor  Union  appreciates  your  stand  on  S. 
3237  relatlT*  to  a  Sugar  Act  which  will  encourage  exploitation  of 
chUd  labor. 

DOROTHT  B.  DCLOtD. 

Secretary,  New  Bedford  Central  Labor  Union. 
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W.  p.  A.  Project  Highly  Praised 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1940 


LETTERS    FROM    HON.    THOMAS    E.    DEWEY    AND    JAMES    W. 


Mr  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Thornas  E. 
Dewey  district  attorney  of  the  county  of  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
h'ghly' commending  the  fffcctive  work  done  by  those  as- 
siSied  to  a  W.  P.  A.  project  in  his  office.  This  letter  was 
written  by  District  Attorney  Dewey  on  April  7,  1938,  at  a 
time  when  the  conUnuance  of  the  project  mentioned  therein 
was  in  doubt.  , 

It  is  a  splendid  and  deserving  tribute  to  those  persons  who 
were  and  equaUy  applies  to  those  who  are  now  assigned  to 
this  project  persons  who  have  contributed  greatly  in  the 
work  of  the  district  attorney's  office  in  the  detection  oi 
crime  and  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  and  who.  in  all 
prcbabiUty.  if  it  was  not  for  the  W.  P.  A.,  would  be  rece  vmg 
straight  relief,  with  the  "pauper's  oath"  test,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, as  the  basis  for  receiving  assistance.  Instead,  under 
the  work-reUef  program  put  Into  operation  by  a  Deinocratic 
Congress  under  the  farsighted.  courageous  and  humane 
leadership  of  the  great  humaniUrian.  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt,  those  assigned  to  this  project  and  all  other 
W  P  A.  projects  are  contributing  their  abiUties.  mental  and 
physical,  or  both,  in  some  necessary  activity  and  at  the  same 
time  are  receiving  relief,  and  in  a  manner  where  they  retain 
feeUngs  of  self-respect  for  themselves. 

The  opinions  and  feelings  of  District  Attorney  Dewey,  as 
expressed  in  his  letter,  are  typical  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  counUess  of  public  officials  throughout  the  country  in  con- 
nection with  projects  which,  sponsored  locally,  are  under  their 
jurisdiction  or  supervision. 

The  letter  of  District  Attorney  Dewey  is  a  splendid  and 
deserving  tribute  to  those  assigned  to  the  project  In  his  office^ 
It  is  Just  as  applicable  to  all  persons  who  are  beneficiaries  of 
the  great  and  humane  work-reUef  program  broiight  into 
operation  under  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevult. 

I  also  include  in  my  remarks  a  letter  received  from  James 
W  Turner,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  Towii 
of'scituate  Mass.,  showing  the  opinion  of  the  members  ol 
the  board  in  relation  to  this  great  work-relief  program,  under 
which  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  depression,  capable  of 
working  willing  to  work,  unable  to  obtain  work,  and  who  are 
in  (Stress,  receive  relief,  not  subject  to  the  "paupers  oah 
test,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  but  In  a  manner  which 
enables  them  to  reUin  their  feelings  of  self-respect.  'The 
^rUn^Tf  mLs  angle  from  the  broad  aspects  of  citizensWp 
have  been  too  long  overlooked. 

I  CJoTTTTTT  or  N«w  Towc, 

District  AiroaNrr  s  Omci, 

NetD  York.  April  7,  1938. 

"^  ^Ta^A^lm^rntor.  Works  Proves.  Administration.  WasK- 

irr  SSTm?  Qtll  I  «n  gravely  ooncenved  at  the  po"lblllty 
of^tS^pU^  S^ie  W.  P^A.  project  now  attached  to  UU. 
SuS^  news  of  which  you  conveyed  to  ^X^J^^A  of^a 
SSSntmuance  of  the  P™J«<^*  J^,^  ^!^  "^'^  "^  ' 
caiamitT  to  the  admlnlrtrttlon  of  aimlnal  juwwe. 
'*^?t.e%^2  year.  thl.  P"i~\  ^JSLS'^^^rlJcSSul 
lug  in  racket  lnve«tl«atlona  of  great  l™PO?*f»^,J^^  «^^tton^ 
moaecutlona  wou!d  not  have  been  poMtble.  wtth  one  exception, 
S?^t  IS  tretnendou.  volume  oj  ^^^^^^^^^t^^^ 
Mch.  UnleM  intimately  connected  with  ^^P^'  ??  °^  r^TT 
SSe  any  conception  of  the  work  done  by  the  28  W.  F  A  jc- 
countants  and  the  10  .taff  accountanU  regularly  attached  to  my 
oSS.  Literally  thousand,  of  full  leta  of  ^^^^.^^J^J*^!" 
examined,  the  luiplclou.  items  iMlated.  and  their  hlatorles  de- 


veloped in  form  to  compel  the  testimony  of  reluctant  or  intimi- 
dated victims  of  organized  crime.  mnn^ 
By  way   of   illustration,   my   ofHce  has  been  working   for   more 
than  2  years  upon  an  organiaed  monopoly  to  the  electrical  Indus- 
try maintained  by  fraud  and  violence.    This  contractors  monop- 
oly has.  in  my  Judgment,  cost  the  National.  State^  *°*L"l?°j5£i 
gcvernmento  for   electrical   work   in   the   city   of   New   York   many 
millions  of  dollars  In  the  past  decade.                              ,„„*,^   «#   ♦>,- 
This  investigation  Involves  the  exhaustive  examination  of  tne 
corporate  books  and  records  of  several  scores  of  contractors  w-hose 
total   annual   business  aggregates  many  mUUons  of  dollars,     oniy 
in    this   way    can    the   evidence    be    procured.     With    a    srnall    Stan 
burdened  with  many  other  duties,  I  think  I  can  fairly  state  that 
this    investigation    would    break    down    completely    ^jt'^o^the 
assistance   of  the   W.  P.   A.   project.     The  savings  to  the   Federal 
Government   alone,    after   the    monopoly   has   been   broken,    wouia 
m  my  Judgment  pay  for  the  continuance  of  the  W.  P.  A.  project 

°One  mher  Illustration  may  be  helpful.  For  more  than  4  years 
a  CToup  of  professional  criminals  directly  connected  with  the 
notorious  Lucky  Luciano  have,  under  the  guise  of  a  legitimate 
labor  union,  extorted  money  from  workers  and  employers  in  tne 
taxlcab  Industry  In  New  York  City.  Officer*  of  four  of  the  iw-gest 
companies  and  many  of  their  employees  have  been  Intlmidateo 
or  beaten  and  their  cabs  seriously  damaged  or  desUoyed.  By 
combining  the  extensive  and  skilled  accounting  ^'o^^  l^'^^^y  P"! 
formed  by  men  on  the  W.  P.  A.  project  with  an  Investigation 
bv  my  office,  this  racket  has  been  broken  and  the  defendants  are 
either  m  custody  or  fugitives  from  Justice.  The  economic  loss 
to  the  community  as  a  result  of  this  racket  has  been  ^emcndous, 
end  Its  destruction  by  arrests  during  this  past  week  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  peace  and  security  of  industry  and 

^In'^each  of  these  two  illustrations,  the  work  is  going  forward, 
with  a  vast  amount  still  to  be  done.  There  are  at  least  a  doaen 
other  situations  of  almost  equal  magnitude,  in  each  of  whltih 
it    18    imperative    that    the    ^ccounUng    work    be    conttououBly 

*^TTits  need  for  additional  accountants,  I  hope,  is  not  permanent 
but  win  continue  for  another  year  or  more.  It  to  a  project  of  tne 
highest  froclal  value  to  the  community.  While  the  expense  of  the 
project  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  substantial  on  a  comparative 
basis.  It  might  be  possible  to  make  some  reduction  in  cost  If  that 

"'"should  a^ny^'fuJther  Information  be  useful  to  you  In  preecnting 
this  matter  to  the  President.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  It.  It  to 
my  smcere  hope  that  authority  for  the  continuance  of  the  project 
can  be  procured. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 

Sincerely  yours,  «—,— 

'  Thomas  E.  Diwkt. 

Board  of  BTX.txmrcvi , 
Scituate,  Mass.,  May  14,  1940. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 

Hcyuse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MT  DEAR  Mr.  McCoemack:  The  board  of  ^'ectmen  approve 
favorable  consld(>rat!on  of  the  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  bill  which 
comes  before  Congress  for  debate  on  Thursday  of  thto  week. 

Each  year  our  citizens  have  voted  substantial  stima  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  supplies  for  constructive  W.  P.  A 
brojects  to  meet  allotments  of  funds  granted  by  the  Federal 
Oovlrnment  for  work  relief,  which  has  utilized  the  services  of 
manv  needy  persons  who  would  have  otherwise  been  unemployed. 
TheM  funds  also  made  possible  ImprovemenU  of  pernianent  value 
S^  t^e  town  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost,  which  could  not  have 
been  considered  In  these  times.  ^..♦,„^*   »^«-rtt   *«   thu 

Not   only  have  these  projects  been  of   dtotlnct  benefit  to   the 
town    but  they  have  been  a  source  ot  security  for  our  cltlzenf 
and  have  been  a  great  factor  in  keeping  relief  coets  down, 
yours  respectfully.  ^^^  ^    ,^^^ 

Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmtn. 


Further    Suggestions   To   Remedy  Unemployment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7. 1940 
Mr.  MURDCXJK  of  Arizona.    Mr.  President,  after  a  period 
of  studying  natural  resources  and  unemployment,  I  wish  to 
include,  in  addlUon  to  other  repcrta,  a  »tatcment  of  my  be- 
Uef  that  new  mining  developments  and  also  new  agricultural 
developments  are  possible,  and  even  prospective.  In  such  a 
way  as  to  afford  a  considerable  measure  of  employment.    I 
believe  that  proper  assistance  afforded  by  the  Government 


I 
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to  aid  small-mine  operators  would  result  in  an  unprecedented 
liTipptus  of  mining  development,  and  would  afford  employ- 
ment to  200  000  men  now  unemployed,  and  would  probably 
save  the  taxpayer  S45.000.000  cut  of  the  Federal  Trea.'^ury 
over  a  5-year  period  in  supporting  those  now  on  relief.  This 
legislation  would  stimulate  new  mineral  production,  espe- 
cially of  the  strategic  materials  on  which  the  prosperity  and 
the  defense  of  our  country  depend. 

I  further  believe  that  by  proper  legislation  and  govern- 
mental aid  thousands  of  farmers  can  be  givcn  employment, 
or  can  be  enabled  to  establish  themselves  in  partial  self-sup- 
port through  the  growing  of  new  crops  and  the  tillmg  of 
new  land,  which  agricultural  development  would  not  mt&r- 
fere  with  present  crops  or  present  cultivated  lands.  The 
new  crops  referred  to  are  those  that  have  never  been  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  this  country,  but  whose  products  are 
needed,  command  good  prices  and  have  heretofore  been  im- 
ported. The  new  lands  referred  to  are  limited  in  area,  but 
are  those  in  certain  favored  spots  on  the  public  domain 
where  men  who  have  a  smaU  income  and  a  kncwledge  of 
agriculture,  such  as  many  ex-service  men,  can  make  a  part 
of  their  living  from  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

1.   AS  TO  AID  OF  SMALI-MINX  OFEKATORS 

The  explanation  of  one  proposal  has  been  already  well  made 
by  W.  J.  Graham,  president  of  the  Arizona  Small  Mine  Oper- 
ators* Association,  in  his  analysis  of  the  bill  H.  R.  8206.  This 
analysis  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  page  2254,  as  an  extension  of  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona.  Congressman  John  R.  Murdock. 
This  enactment  would  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  make  mining  loans  up 
to  $5,000  on  class  C  properties,  and  would  extend  the  R.  F.  C.'s 
powers  in  regard  to  the  types  of  mining  loans  permitted.  It 
would  also  make  available  more  funds  for  such  loans  by  im- 
pounding the  Government's  seigniorage  on  silver  domestically 
produced  since  July  1.  1939.  over  a  5-year  period.  The  bill 
recognizes  mining  as  a  hazardous  investment,  but  provides 
ample  security  for  the  total  loans,  and  looks  toward  ultimate 
repayment  through  royalties  from  producing  properties.  A 
future  amendment  to  the  bill  will  provide  that  only  unem- 
ployed men  shall  be  given  employment  by  this  means. 

It  is  estimated  that  200,000  men  will  be  furnished  employ- 
ment by  this  act  In  operation  without  the  cost  of  a  penny 
to  the  Government,  and  with  a  consequent  decrease  over  a 
5- year  period  of  forty  or  more  million  dollars  in  relief  rolls 
for  these  same  200,000  men  now  on  relief.  While  some  mines 
would  not  pay  out.  others  will  prove  profitable  and  make  the 
repayments:  and.  better  still,  the  great  untouched  fields  of 
mining  will  be  opened  up  and  set  in  a  course  of  proper  de- 
velopment by  this  legislation,  whereas  now  practically  no  new 
developments  are  taking  place  whatsoever.  All  this  is  possible 
through  the  aiding  of  these  small -business  men  and  the  fiu:- 
nishing  of  employment  in  private  enterprise  at  productive 
work. 

n.   AS   TO    AID    TO    FARMEXS 

The  suggestion  outlining  the  beginning  of  this  state- 
ment contemplates  new  farm  emplosmient  and  opportunity 
especially  throughout  the  Southwest.  Although  earnestly 
advocating  the  general  policy  of  reclamation  and  irrigation, 
and  although  often  asking  for  large  appropriations  to  build 
great  dams  and  irrigation  works  under  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, it  is  not  that  type  of  thing  I  now  have  in  mind. 
Rather  it  is  a  type  of  subsistence  farming,  subsistence  with 
a  new  meaning,  and  not  with  the  former  meaning  of  the 
term.  As  explained  in  the  beginning,  there  are  only  certain 
spots  in  the  public  domain  and  only  certain  conditions  under 
which  this  can  be  done,  and  only  certain  individuals  who 
would  be  capable  of  benefiting  from  this  proposal.  Some 
areas  may  be  better  than  others,  some  products  may  be 
better  than  others,  and  of  course  some  individuals  would  be 
be  better  than  others.  However,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
following  Is  a  worthy  suggestion  toward  ending  unemploy- 
ment for  many  men  now  seeking  "a  way  out." 


What  kind  of  men  might  be  interested  In  this  proposal  and 
likely  successful?  First,  ex-service  men  who  have  some 
compensation  from  the  Government,  but  hardly  enough  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  and  who  are  anxious 
to  bring  their  abilities  and  resourcefulness,  in  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance  and  independency,  to  better  their  condition  In 
life  Let  it  be  remembered  that  when  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining six  or  seven  thousand  acres  in  the  great  Northwest 
was  opened  for  settlement  and  ex-service  men  were  given 
preference  and  only  65  could  be  provided  for.  more  than 
1.500  applied.    This  shows  the  land-hunger  of  our  ex-service 

men.  ,        .    „,  * 

There  are  tracts  of  land  lying  along  the  Colorado  River  not 
susceptible  of  extensive  irrigation  plans,  but  susceptible  to 
watering  by  pumping  and  the  first  proposal  is  that  such 
lands  be  made  available  by  the  Government  in  5-acre  tracts 
to  be  leased  to  qualifying  persons  at  a  nominal  rent  with  the 
view  of  the  occupant  making  intensive  use  of  the  5  acres  in 
the  most  profitable  way  he  can  and  having  first  option  on 
the  purchase  of  the  land  eventually.  Truck  gardening  or 
chicken  ranching,  or  the  like,  would  seem  to  lend  themselves 

to  this  use. 

There  are  other  portions  of  the  public  domain  where  a  con- 
siderable  number   of   5-acre   tracts   might   be   developed   at 
less  expense  and  with  less  water  than  the  ones  just  referred 
to.    Many  valleys,  and  even  so-called   desert   stretches  in 
various  parts  of  the  Southwest,  could  be  made  to  produce 
new  products   which  would   likely  be  quite   profitable.     For 
instance,  it  is  very  likely  that  safflower  seed  can  be  grown 
with  a  fourth  the  amount  of  water  which  would  be  requ:rcd 
for  vegetables,  alfalfa,  or  cotton:  and  safllower  seed  oil  would 
be  more  valuable  than  any  of  the  above-mentioned  produc- 
tion.   Just  prior  to  his  death  Thomas  Edi:>on  gave  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  American  production  of  rubber.    It 
Is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  desert  vegetation  of  the 
Southwest   produces  a   good   quality  cf  rubber,   and   if  war 
abroad  or  other  factors  made  It  necessary  and  prices  high. 
we  could  probably  produce   our  own   rubber.    Perhaps   we 
ought  to  produce  a  small  part  of  it.  even  under  peace  con- 
ditions.   We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  rubber  can  be 
grown  in  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  southern  Call- 

fcmla. 

For  several  months  a  gentleman  who  Is  producing  a  high 
quality  fiber  for  binder  twine  and  many  other  such  purposes 
has  been  suggesting  the  harvesting  of  yucca  plant  leaves  on 
the  public  domain.  He  has  stated  repeatedly  that  if  we  will 
make  a  slight  change  in  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  permitting 
the  harvesting  of  yucca  leaves — not  the  plant,  but  the  leaves 
only that  he  will  establish  a  factory,  using  his  newly  in- 
vented machinery  to  process  this  valuable  fiber,  at  Deming. 
N.  Mex..  Willcox  and  Kingman.  Ariz.,  and  Searchlight.  Nev  , 
as  well  as  at  Van  Horn.  Tex.  The  harvesting  of  yucca  leaves 
from  the  public  domain  m.ay  not  seem  to  fit  in  very  well 
with  the  above  proposal,  but  we  are  reliably  Informed  by 
botanists  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  the  Thompson 
Arboretum,  in  Arizona,  that  yucca  can  be  cultivated,  and  that 
1   its  fiber  is  far  superior  to  that  which  we  now  import. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  other  farm  possibilities 
which  are  more  than  mere  possibilities.  There  are  many 
families  on  the  outskirts  of  Phoenix  and  Tucson  and  other 
southern  Arizona  towns,  who  are  now  doing  quite  well  on 
small  ranches  raising  chickens,  squabs,  rabbits,  and  other 
specialties.  Many  of  these  men  need  to  live  in  a  mild 
climate  and  to  have  plenty  of  sunshine  in  order  to  prolong 
their  lives.  Of  course,  ex-service  men  are  more  likely  to 
fit  into  this  scheme,  but  also  some  elderly  folk  who  have  a 
I  little  income  but  who  wish  to  retire  from  farm  homes  In  the 
j  north  and  east  and  make  their  homes  in  a  land  where  they 
I  can  be  outdoors  every  day  of  the  year.  Such  persons  could 
very  likely  take  advantage  of  this  program. 

This  will  be  more  especially  true  as  old-age  pensions  and 
benefits  come  more  and  more  into  use,  and  elderly  folk  who 
would  not  think  of  running  a  large  farm  in  the  colder  part  of 
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our  coimtry  will  find  profit  and  pleasure  supporting  them- 
selves in  the  warmer  part  of  our  country.  With  a  larger 
contribuUon  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  some  of  the  many 
thousands  of  families  fleeing  from  the  Dust  Bowl  toward  the 
west,  into  Arizona  and  California,  could  take  root  and  estab- 
lish new  homes  for  themselves. 


Marvel  Mills  Logan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1940 

On  the  life.  c±»aracter.  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Marvel  Mills 
Logan,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  death  of  Senator  Marvel 
MK.LS  Logan,  not  only  Kentucky  but  the  Nation  has  sustained 
a  great  loss.  He  served  the  people  of  his  naUve  Stale  in 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  for  many  years,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  various  positions  he  held, 
he  brought  to  himself  great  honors  and  the  confidence  and 
the  affectionate  regard  of  his  people. 

He  was  nominated  for  the  ofBce  of  attorney  general  of 
Kentucky  in  1915  without  opposition,  and  was  elected  and 
served  until  June  1,  1917,  when  he  resigned  to  be  appointed 
chairman  of  the  first  State  tax  commission  of  Kentucky, 
which  put  Into  effect  a  new  system  of  taxation.  A  progressive 
and  enlightened  tex  system  that  does  equal  Justice  to  all  Is 
one  of  the  great  fundamentals  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment. He  served  in  this  position  with  great  distinction  and 
rendered  splendid  service  to  his  BUte  In  this  new  field  of 
economic  research  and  legal  progress  until  November  1.  1918. 
when  he  resigned  to  engage  in  the  private  practice  of  law. 
In  1926  he  was  nominated  and  elected  Judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals— the  highest  court  of  the  SUte.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  court  until  January  1,  1931.  when  he  became 
chief  Justice.  He  held  this  position  until  he  became  United 
States  Senator  for  the  term  ending  in  1937.  He  was  reelected 
on  November  3.  1936,  for  a  second  term.  He  died  on  October 
3   1939. 

'  Senator  Logan  was  a  man  of  great  ablUty.  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  profession.  He  was  an  able,  hard-working,  pains- 
taking lawyer,  and  no  one  stood  higher  In  that  great  pro- 
fession in  the  State  of  Kentucky  than  he.  Because  of  his 
well-known  ability,  his  services  were  eagerly  sought,  not  only 
by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  but  when  not  holding  public  office 
and  engaged  In  private  practice.  Ipr  numerous  clients  who 
entrusted  him  with  many  Important  matters.  His  services  on 
the  State  tax  conunlssion  were  outstanding,  and  have  been 
generally  recognized. 

As  Senator  of  the  United  States,  he  immediately  obtained 
and  has  held  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  colleagues. 
He  was  an  Indefatigable  worker,  and  I  presume  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  wrote  more  reports  than  he.  Senator  Logan 
did  not  resort  to  any  of  the  arte  of  the  poUUclan  to  obtain 
publicity  or  to  seek  popularity.  He  was  a  man  of  simple 
tastes,  modest  in  his  demeanor,  easily  approachable,  and 
always  willing  to  render  what  service  he  could  to  all  who 
sought  his  help.  He  was  a  devout  man.  For  years  he  taught 
a  Bible  class  in  his  church  at  home;  and  when  he  came  to 
Washington  he  immediately  connected  himself  with  his 
church  here,  and  his  services  were  immediately  sought  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Bible  class  in  WasWngton.  He  gained  a  great 
reputation  as  a  profound  student  of  the  Bible;  and  his  pri- 
vate Ufe  as  husband,  father,  brother,  and  friend,  and  his 
public  Ufe.  was  entirely  In  accord  with  the  religious  precepts 
he  taught.  As  a  Senator,  because  of  his  indefatigable  energy 
and  because  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  and  because 
of  the  great  confidence  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  most  suc- 


cessful in  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  which  he  spon- 
sored. In  every  relationship  of  life,  Senator  Ixkjah  measiured 
up  to  the  highest  standards. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  wUl  miss  his  splendid  services,  flis 
colleagues  will  miss  his  eagerly  sought  assistance,  and  the 
Nation  Is  poorer  because  of  the  passing  of  this  able,  kindly, 
hard-working  man.  When  the  history  of  Kentucky  is  writ- 
ten In  the  future,  the  name  of  Marvil  Mills  Log.\n  will  be 
inscribed  In  bold  letters  on  its  pages,  and  a  grateful  people 
will  cherish  his  memory  and  will  recount  his  good  deeds  and 
his  many  great  senices. 


More  Support  for  H.  R  8748— Jones-Wheeler- 
La  Follette-Bankhead  Bill  on  Farm  Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20. 1940 


LETTER  FROM  BORROWERS  OF  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I 
am  glad  to  Insert  in  the  Record  evidence  of  support  for  the 
Jones  bin  on  Federal  land-bank  loans,  which  bill  will  have 
the  effect  of  substantially  reducing  the  rate  of  int^est  paid 
by  farmers  on  such  loans: 

To  the  Honorable  Jekbt  Vocahis, 

HoiLse  of  Repreaentativea : 

We.  the  undersigned,  being  borrowers  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
and  or  the  Land  Bank  Commiasloner,  do  hereby  request  your  whole- 
hearted support  of  H.  R  8748 — Jones — and  we  urge  you  to  exert  your 
efforts  to  secure  Its  passage  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  We  believe  the  Interest  rates  on  Federal  land-bank  and  Ccm- 
mlssloner  loans  should  be  permanently  reduced. 

2  We  believe  Federal  land-bank  txMTOwers  should  be  relieved  of 
stock  liability. 

3.  We  believe  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  national  farm 
loan  associations  should  be  increased. 

4.  We  also  believe  that  the  objections  to  this  bUl  as  voiced  by 
Its  opponents  are  exaggerated. 

Simeon  F  Hanes.  Glendora.  Calif.;  John  D.  Lyon,  Olendora, 
Calif  •  Clark  H.  Lewis,  Azuaa,  Calif.;  George  E  Wldmann. 
Glendora.  Calif.;  L.  A.  Warren.  Glendora,  Calif.;  W.  B. 
Cook.  Glendora.  Calif.;  Earl  L  Comstock.  Glendora, 
Calif  •  Manfred  Magnuson.  Glendora,  Calif.;  William 
Slefke,  Glendora,  Calif.;  Albert  B.  Embree,  Glendora, 
Calif.;  Lee  A.  Bowers.  Azusa.  Calif.;  Alonzo  L.  Wlnsor. 
Covlna,  Calif.;  Effle  G.  Spalding.  Azusa,  Calif.;  Euphre- 
mia  Sutherland,  Glendora.  Caltf.;  H.  E.  Jack,  Glendora. 
Calif  ;  Murray  S.  Vosburg.  Azusa,  Calif.;  W.  I.  Heth, 
Azusa.  CalU.;  Leanto  J.  Gofl.  Glendora.  Calif.;  Edward 
G  Wldmann,  Glendora.  Calif.;  C.  A.  Arrlngton.  Glendora, 
Calif ;  W.  J.  Dennis,  Azusa,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Donald  O. 
Sclater.  Covlna.  Calif.;  B.  G.  Richardson,  San  Dlmas. 
Calif  A.  E.  Barnes,  La  Verne,  Calif  ;  Jack  Hastle.  Jr, 
Glendora,  Calif.;  B.  E.  Needham,  Glendora,  Calif.;  Helen 
C.  Nxisblckel,  Glendora,  Calif. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  21  aeffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Apra  2<) .  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  O.  ANDREWS,  C»  rUJROiA 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  national  defense  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
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Florida  TMr.  Andrews]  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem on  May  18.  1940.  ^  *„  v^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ore  by  one  the  lamps  of  democracy  are  being  extlngiilshed  in 
Europe  today:  one  by  one  the  smaller  nations,  whose  only  wrong 
was  in  being  too  small,  are  being  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the 
greatest   Juggernaut   of   military   might   since,  the   days  ol   Attlla 

^^ w!l"e  I  speak  to  you  today  over  this  Nation-wide  Columbia 
hook-up.  at  this  very  moment,  thousands  of  men  are  being 
slaughtered  on  practically  the  same  battlefields  where  soldiers  have 
fought  and  died  for  ages:  and  the  very  fate  of  clvUlzatlon  in  Europe 

hanrs  In  the  balance  today.  ^       ^      ♦    f..^r«  t>,i« 

Many  of  you  have  been  listening  to  news  broadcasts  from  this 
station  today  which  describe  the  bloody  battle  being  fought  at 
this  moment  near  the  very  fields  where  Napoleon  met  h»s  great 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Wellington  and  Bluecher.  But  the  war 
today  is  a  different  war.  Secret  and  despicable  devices  unknown 
to  the  soldier  of  other  days  now  spell  the  difference  between  vic- 
tory and  defeat  and  the  war  is  not  Just  a  war  between  nations 
but    a    war    waged    by    mad    dictators    against    the    principles    of 

**^As"?  wJmber  of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  had  the  honor  and 
DTivileee  of  personally  hearing  last  Thursday  that  stirring  speech 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  At  that  Joint  session  of 
Conirress.  I  was  Impressed  with  the  dynamic  statement  of  the 
President  that  the  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive  constitute 
a  team  Waere  the  defense  of  oiir  land  is  concerned.  I  would  go 
further  and  add  that  In  our  democracy  every  citizen  can  be  truly 
considered  a  men>ber  of  that  team. 

When  the  President  mentioned  the  danger  in  the  Caribbean  area 
and  the  fact  that  from  a  base  in  the  outer  West  Indies  the  coast 
of  Florida  could  be  reached  by  enemy  aircraft  in  200  minutes. 
I  recalled  the  conversation  I  had  on  this  very  matter  at  the 
White  House  several  weeks  ago.  when  I  discussed  this  potential 
danger  at  great  length  with  the  President.  I  agreed  with  him 
then     I  hope  you  will  agree  with  him  now. 

A»  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  I  have  continuously  stressed  the  importance  of  an  invincible 
air  force  In  Florida  we  have  long  recognized  the  importance  or 
aviation  and  I  can  report  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  that  in  my 
State  we  have  in  Pensacola.  the  naval  air  training  station,  aptly 
called  the  "Annapolis  of  the  air";  at  Tampa,  we  have  under  con- 
struction McDUl  Field,  the  southeastern  Army  air  base;  near  Jack- 
sonville we  are  buUdlng  the  Southeastern  Naval  Air  Base,  with  an 
auxiliary  air  base  on  the  Banana  River,  part  of  that  historic  Indian 
River  section  of  the  tioplcal  east  coast:  while  near  Miami,  we  have 
the  Opa-Locka  Naval  Reserve  Air  Base.  .        ,  *w 

Most  of  this  program  was  Initiated  in  the  first  session  of  the 
present  Congress,  and  having  Just  returned  from  a  personal  tour  of 
all  of  these  tjases.  I  can  report  to  the  Nation  that  as  far  as  Florida 
Is  concerned  the  original  air -expansion  program  is  being  carried 
out  by  your  Government  In  a  very  successful  and  efficient  manner. 

When  these  air  bases  are  completed,  they  will  act  as  a  secure 
defense  unit  not  only  for  the  entire  southeastern  seaboard  of  this 
Nation  but  for  the   Panama  Canal   Zone   and  the  Caribbean   area 

Democracy  is  being  challenged  in  Europe  today,  and  democracy 
must  answer  in  America,  not  with  an  armed  force  that  seeks  to 
Invade  and  destroy  another  nation  across  the  sea  but  an  armed 
force  strong  enough  to  tell  the  dictators  that  we  in  America  will 
defend  the  right  of  our  people  to  decide  upon  their  own  form  of 

government.  _^  ^  ^  j  ,-     ,„ 

The  tor-'h  of  liberty  Is  growing  dim  In  Europe  today,  and  if  our 
civilization  is  to  continue.  It  must  continue  and  be  protected  in  the 
Americas  At  no  time  in  history  have  the  21  American  republics 
been  so  united  in  purpose,  policy,  and  action  to  preserve  freedom. 

If  the  dictators  are  successful  In  Europe  today,  the  Dark  Agps 
may  again  descend  upon  every  country  across  the  sea.  and  it  will 
remain  for  this  hemisphere,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  be  ready  to 
rekindle  the  light  of  civilization  again  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  am  in  entire  accord  with  the  statement  of  the  President  that 
immediate  action  is  essential,  and  I  pledge  my  full  support  to  any 
and  every  piece  of  legislation  necessary  to  carry  out  the  national 
defense  expansion  program.  I  am  certain  that  this  Congress  wiU 
immediately  pass  the  legislation  asked  for  by  the  President. 

We  in  this  great  Nation  do  not  desire  war:  we  look  only  for 
peace:  but  as  the  President  has  well  stated,  in  order  that  the 
ways  of  aggression  and  force  be  banished  from  the  earth,  this 
Nation  requires  a  toughness  of  moral  and  physical  fiber.  We 
must  make  our  defenses  Invulnerable  and  provide  complete  se- 
curity against  potential  developments  and  dangers  of  the  future. 

We  know  the  dictators  have  declared  their  determination  to  wipe 
democracy  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  we  must  stand  ready 
to  spend  millions  for  defense,  so  that  ovir  liberties  and  the  Uberties 
of  our  children  can  be  ever  secure.  The  most  economical  policy 
we  can  foUcw  at  this  time  is  to  provide  ample  appropriations  for 
air  defenses,  antiaircraft  gvuas.  and  an  Uavlncible  Navy  on  and 
under  the  sea. 


Had  we  been  prepared  in  1917.  as  we  shall  be  under  the  plan 
nroDosed  by  the  President,  the  Germans  would  never  have  sub- 
marined the  Lusitania.  which  precipitated  this  country-  Into  the 
last  World  War:  thotisands  of  Uves  and  billions  of  dollars  would 
have  been  saved.  

There  was  never  a  time  In  our  history  when  the  age-old  adage 
of  "a  stitch  In  time"  was  more  appropriate.  Genuine  prepared- 
ness is  the  only  way  to  keep  this  Nation  cut  of  war. 

Tomorrow  in  our  churches  let  los  pray  that  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  be  a  Nation  at  peace,  a  Nation  of  tolerance,  and  a 
Nation  whose  faith  In  God  will  enable  It  to  remain  the  strong- 
hold of  those  persons  who  believe  'Ihat  all  men  •  •  •  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Troublesome  days  are  ahead  of  us,  but  with  our  people  united, 
we  shall  not  fall.  

American  Association  of  University  Women 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  21  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  SENORA  MARIA  SALDANA  DE  JULlA 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coa-^ent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  address 
delivered  by  Senora  Maria  Saldana  de  Julia,  of  Puerto  Rico, 
before  a  group  of  members  of  the  International  Relations 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 
and  women  members  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress at  the  Women's  University  Club  on  May  20.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  recently  to  participate  in  a  small  way 
m  SDme  of  the  activities  of  the  Pan  American  scientific  assemblage, 
not  as  a  scientist  but  as  a  guest  at  some  of  the  social  gatherlnKS. 
I  met  at  these  affairs  many  women  of  my  own  race— women  from 
the  various  countries  of  South  and  Central  America.  I  met  also 
many  women  of  North  America— women  of  our  own  Unived  States. 
As  a  result  of  this  intercourse  with  women  of  the  Americas,  one 
conviction  has  Impressed  itself  firmly  in  my  mind,  namely,  the  fact 
that  all  of  us— whether  we  are  from  North.  South,  or  Central 
America— all  of  us  who  live  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  are  con- 
vinced that  the  democratic  form  of  government  under  which  we 
live  is  that  which  Is  best  suited  to  our  welfare  and  our  happiness. 
I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  the  natural  beauty  of  our  dear  island, 
called  the  Island  of  Enchantment,  nor  of  its  sky.  Its  blue  sea.  ita 
mountains  and  valleys,  of  different  shades  of  green   all   the   year 

We  in  Puerto  Rico  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  little  island  has 
been  made  an  Important  link  In  the  chain  of  national  defense.  We 
are  Latins  by  race  and  by  tradition,  and  as  such  we  like  to  feel 
that  we  are  the  important  link  between  the  United  S:ates  and  LiUin 
America  And  we  are  as  proud  of  the  achievements  of  men  like 
Bolivar  St.  Augustin.  Juarez,  and  others  who  fought  for  the  liberty 
Of  Latin  Americans  as  we  are  of  the  achievements  of  men  like 
Washington.  Jefferson.  Hamilton,  and  others,  who  foupht  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people  of  North  America.  And  we  are  prepared  to 
demonstrate  our  appreciation  of  their  sacrifices  by  dying  for  liberty 
If  necessary.  This,  my  friends,  is  no  idle  boa.«=t:  I  know  my  p<  ople. 
I  know  their  devotion  to  democratic  institutions.  And  I  am  cer- 
tain that  when  and  if  the  call  comes,  the  Immediate  response  will 
be.  "Puerto  Rico  is  ready." 

I  have  been  asked  to  explain  briefly  the  alms  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
American  Women's  League.  The  league  Is  a  nonpartisan.  nonprutU 
organization  of  frmlnlne  United  States  citizens,  some  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  some  from  the  continent,  committed  to  the  task  of  creat- 
ing a  better  understanding  bet-*epn  the  people  of  the  island  and 
those  of  the  continental  United  States.  It  Is  a  work  which  Is  close 
to  the  heart  of  those  of  us  who  desire  closer  affiliation  with  the 
United  States;  those  of  us  who  desire  that  the  ties  be  drawn  closer; 
those  of  us  who  love  the  American  flag. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  an  insular  possession  of  the  United  States  for 
close  to  half  a  century.  During  that  time  we  have  demonstrated 
both  our  fitness  to  govern  ourselves  and  our  unflinching  loyalty  to 
the  American  flag  Puerto  Rico  Is  now  being  fortifled  and  becoming 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  Caribbean.  It  thus  becomes  the  watchdog  of 
both  Americas  against  foreign  aggressors.     Thus  in  a  very  practical 
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as  well  as  a  cultural  way  Puerto  Rico  becomes  the  link  between  the 

^e'fell  that  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  is  sure  to  bw'on.^e  a  reality 
seme  day,  and  the  act  of  admitting  her  to  statehood  on  the  part  of 
thT  United  States  would  manifest  to  the  Latin-American  n a  Ions 
that  It  is  the  policy  of  this  country  to  recognize  the  political  righU 

''\'^c:s\T^fot"nT^oTmU.U.  with  the  league.  There  are  no  dues, 
assessments,  cr  other  costs,  merely  the  wlUinsness  to  assist  In  what - 
e^r  manner  Is  best  suited  to  the  talents  of  the  member^  in  the 
effort  that  will  be  made  to  accomplish  the  leagues  objectives. 

A^^d  in  clos  ng  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking  al  of  you 
to^v  every  S  a  prayer  to  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  Nation.s  so 
tha^He  may  enlighten  and  guide  our  dear  President  of  the  United 
StateTts  wJll  as  the  head  chiefs  of  all  other  nations  of  this  West- 
ern HemVpherr  so  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  may  be  a  belter 
cne  an^  that  as  the  Immortal  Lincoln  said.  "The  blessings  of 
liberty  will  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

I  thank  you. 

Intervention  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  21  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 

RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON^^^^Em     CHAMP     CLARK.     OP 


Mr  CAPPER  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  timely  address 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clark)  expressing  his 
opposition  to  intervention  in  the  European  war.  The  ad 
dreS  was  delivered  on  May  17.  1940.  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  System,  station  WMAL.  ,  ,„  ko 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  we  are  In  the  midst 
to^Jhrof  a  very  dark  period  of  the  history  of  modern  civilization. 
Sl\errao?ies  3  the  lowland  people^Holland  and  Belgiurn-have 
be^n  ruthlessly  Invaded  by  a  wanton  aggressor,  armed  with  tre- 
n^ndous  mechanic  equipment— which  U  the  direct  and  inevitable 
™Iuft  Of  the  re?usal%  the  Allies  to  carry  out  the  disarmament 
provisions  Of  the  Versailles  Treaty  which  threw  Germany  into  the 

hands  of  the  unspeakable  Hitler.  „  ..  „  ^...^  .y,.  dancer  of  a 

We  are  faced  tonight  ourselves  as  a  Nation  \Mth  tne  aanger  oi  a 
rulh  of  hvs^rla  cllculatcd  or  uncalculated.  designed  or  unde- 
^ned  eoualW  iwtent  in  either  event  for  us  to  allow  our  sympathies 
t^  cSrv  us  IntTthe  war.  I  speak  tonight  with  full  realization  of 
l?e^t?orce  of  sympathy  for  these  little  countries  to  urge  my 
own^ntrymen  to  remember  the  fact  that  the  g'-^a^^st  service 
that  ^e  can  render  to  democracy  and  civilization  in  the  world  is  to 

de?endanS  protect  the   institution  ^^  .<^^°J°^/,^2sk V^ema?   ng 
States  of  America.    We  can  best  accomplish  that  task  by  remai.ung 

ne°iru";Terrde?e^n'Sr'can.   almost   every   decent   citizen   of 
the  world   h  J  been  profoundly  shocked  by  the  news  of  the  wanton 

Neuher  England"^  nor  France,  nor  Germany,  nor  Spain,  nor  the  old 

time  as  we  »»7,f^^^^  P°*"  ,!°cTf^t  Uiat  they  Inevitably  sit  in  the 

how  honestly  we  might  try. 
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So  we  have  the  German  mnd  wolf  gobbling  Holland  and  taking 
a  iTrg^  bKe  out  of  Belgium  I  might  remark  that  my  reading  of 
hl^toP^  leads  me  to  belilve  that  these  bites  might  P'pve  exce«lingly 
indigestible,  as  Charles  V  of  Austria  and  Philip  of  Spaln  and  even 
the  great  Napoleon  found  out  aforetime.  Napoleon  set  "P  his  own 
brother  uporl  a  puppet  throne  in  Holland,  but  ^be  Kingdom  did  not 
last  beyci^  the  exile  of  Napoleon  to  die  upon  a  d«-»"Vff*L^„'Vaca 
south  Atlantic.  The  present  royal  house  In  Holland  does  not  trace 
descent  from  Bonaparte,  but  from  the  heroic  house  of  Orange. 

With  these  tragic  circumstances  going  on  In  the  world,  the  Fresi 
dent    of    the   United   States    is   well    advised    when    he    asks    every 
responsible  citizen  to  take  a  realistic  view  of  our  own  sitaiatlon. 

We  are  already  being  deluged  with  the  arguments  oijept  col- 
umnists, subsidized  radio  commentators,  and  o^^"  ^f°"°^'*'  ^'l, 
fluences  urging  that  intervention  upon  the  part  of  the  United  btates 
is  our  plain  duty  and  the  path  to  safety. 

I  utterly  reptidlate  any  such  doctrine.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
can  be  sustained  on  any  grounds  whatsoever. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  now  and  have  always  been  in  favor  of 
appropriating  every  dollar,  every  dime,  necessary— even  reasonably 
n^essary-ffr  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
present  administration  the  Congress  has  done  Precisely  that  as  we 
were  advi.^d  of  the  facts  by  the  experts  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments During  that  time  we  have  actually  appropriated  more  than 
$7  000  000.000  and  authorized  the  appropriation  of  two  billion  more. 
If  we  are  now  as  unprepared  as  some  of  those  experts  now  say  we 
are  the  Congre-ss  should  find  out  what  has  happened  to  the  vast 
sums  which  we  have  appropriated  In  the  last  «^ Jf/^^  "^^^« 
expenditure  of  seven  billions  has  not  made  us  safe,  what  assurance 
ha^  we  that  the  expenditure  of  a  couple  of  billion  more  will  make 

" Vh7  quSt'lon  with  us  tonight  is  not  a  question  of  "ympathy. 
That  is  undoubted  and  undeniable.  The  question  is  one  of  mter- 
vernion.     By  intervention,  of  course,  I  mean  the  entrance  of  the 

United  States  into  the  war.  We  cannot  P«^'^/y  PJ|"V5,v  ll?hout 
of  making  faces  and  thumbing  our  noses  \ndeflriitely  without 
being  involved  ourselves.    The  pursuance  of  policies  'short  of  war 

^"!f  w?7egafdM°arour  national  destiny  to  go  Into  this  war.  it  U 
mv  opinion  that  we  should  go  now— Immediately.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  viewpoint,  and  I  repeat  again 
my  staTexnent.  often  made  before,  that  I  will  never,  never  never 
vote  for  an  American  war  on  foreign  fields  in  fo'-elf"  q"a«^l»-_^ 
Why  should  we  undertake  to  engage  in  a  war  3.000  miles  from 
borne  in  a  futile  attempt  to  rectify  the  diplomatic  mistakes  of 
Cower  politicians  such  as'^Chamberlaln  and  Daiadler?  Why  should 
we  give  up  the  tremendous  advantage  of  our  natural  Pfsltion— 
admitting  that  the  crossing  of  the  oceans  haa  beeri  shortened  by 
modern  invention.  We  are  still  the  most  remote,  the  most  invul- 
nerable   the  most  Invincible  Nation  In  the  world. 

ir  we  should  go  abroad  again  to  fight  we  would  again  be  called 
uin  to  inject  the  vital  life  blood  of  gallant  men  Into  the  arteries 
nf  laded  and  defeated  forces.  Americans,  trained  and  untrained, 
weri  sent  nto  the  battle  line  in  the  last  war.  Both  the  French 
Tnd  the  Br  tish  den^nded  the  relief  of  General  Pershing  because 
he  was  not  willing  to  permit  the  breaking  up  of  American  organlza- 
Uons  an? their  freatment  as  mere  relief  reserves  to  be  fed  indi- 
vidually into  the  British  and  French  lines.  h„,„„„  t 
I  am  in  favor  of  everything  necessary  to  our  national  ^etense.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  idea  of  using  a  P^'-tlcular  military  situation  in 
Euroix^  either  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  g'-a""ng  of  blank 
SckJin  this  country  or  as  a  means  of  whipping  up  hysteria  with 
the  idea  of  getting  us  into  the  war  abroad. 

I  think  the  united  States  ought  to  be  fully,  completely,  more 
than  merel'y\'dequately.  prepared  to  resist  attac^frorn  anV  Quarter 
of  the  globe.  And  being  so  prepared,  I  think  that  we  should  Keep 
our  mouths  shut  and  our  pores  open.  Tr„rnnpan  wars 

T  do  not  think  that  we  .'^hould  again  engage  in  European  wars, 
because  I  have  always  had  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart  a  dream  of 
Sma  a  prea  and  lofty  belief  in  the  future  of  our  America 
^ich  I  do  not  Wish  to  see  gassed  to  death  or  run  over  by  tanks  on 
aiVclent  everlasting  batUefields  in  a  quarrel  about  laiids  and  power 
unworthy  of  bein|  the  death  place  of  American  ideals^ 

T  Ho  not  think  America  should  enter  Into  this  war.  because  I  do 

not  ?hlnk  that  we  nTed  depend  upon  the  help  of  the  British  Navy  or 

♦  ho   SJer^rhAr^v   to   defend   this   Nation   or   this   hemisphere.     I 

hmk  that'' theTTUSld  be  less  damage  to  the  hopes  of  our  young 

thinK  i-na*  ">^'*^  *""!"    fnture— to  their  belief   In  our  Nntion.  to 
nien-^ur  ^ope  for  the  future     to^ tne  r  ^^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

bSd  m^Te'tur'^for  mllltar^elp  w^^  in  the  first  pla-.  might 

never  b^  given  us;  In  the  second  place,  might  under  the  changed 
rechnid^el  of  modern  warfare  be  of  no  use  to  us;  and,  third  whlch^ 
;^  n^rier  to  have  at  our  disposal,  would  obligate  us  to  fight  in 
I  ll  ^r  «rnf,nd  the  wor'd  whenever  either  the  British  Navy  or 
1    t^l"e"^en°ch'Lmy^;The  farlung  colonial  empires  of  either  France 

'  °%tCe'ty"and  weSS'of  this  Republic  are  paramount  to  any 
1  ntw  c^ideration  To  iSy  mind  the  most  overwhelmnng  proof 
I  of  the  cSclty  Of  the>-eat  American  people  for  self-government 
win  l^  S  ndlcation  to  their  employed  serva-As.  "Whom  every 
I  puil!? officii  is  a  part,  that  we  do  not  wish  to.  we  will  not.  engage 
I   In  war. 
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Anniversary  of  Signing  of  Civil  Service  Retirement 

Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  24) .  1940 


LETTER     FROM     THE     PRESIDENT     OP     THK     CIVIL     SERVICE 

COMIASSION 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  cl  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  a  telebration  in  observance  of  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  original  civil -service- 
retirement  law. 

There  being  no  otjectxn.  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoso.  as  fellows: 

CirrTED  St.^tks  Ctwtl  Servtc*  Costynssion. 

Washington,  D.  C .  Mag  t€.  1940. 
Bon.  HABtT  FlroD  BntD. 

Vntttfd  States  Senate. 

Dfjis  Sk:«ato«  Btkd;  The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  various 
empiovw  cr^anizations  have  planned  a  celetrra-.ion  In  observance  of 
the  tworf.eih  anniversary  of  the  signing  cl  the  original  civd-servlce 
retirerr.ea:  law.  to  be  held  at  the  departmental  auditcniim.  Con- 
Bt;ruucr.  Avenue  between  Twelfth  and  Poume^nth  Streets  NW., 
Thursday  evening.  May  23.  at  8  p    m. 

There  will  be  one  or  two  bnel  addresses  and  a  word  of  greeting 
from  each  of  the  Commissioners.  Miisic  will  be  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Marine  Band  and  vocal  aelecttons  by  a  symphonic 
choir 

The  Commission  especially  desires  the  presence  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Civil  ServKe  Committees,  and  It  Is  sincerely 
hoped  that  you  will  be  able  to  attend. 
Cordially  yours. 

BAjtxT  B.  Mttcheu..  President. 


Logan-Walter  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  21  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday .  May  24) ,  1940 


LETTER  PROM  TOM  W.  CHEEK  AND  DR.  M.  P.  DICKINSON 


Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  letter  sent  to 
me  by  Tom  W.  Cheek,  director.  National  Farmers'  Union,  and 
Dr.  M.  P.  Dickinson,  president,  Arkansas  Farmers'  Union,  for 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  F'armers'  Union 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives,  dated 
May  17,  1940^,  on  the  subject  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RsccHtD,  as  follows: 

Paucns  Edvcatiohal  and  Cooperative  Union  or  America. 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  17.  1940. 
Senator  SmntxAN  MnrroN, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:  This  letter  Is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effect 
upon  our  Federal  agrictiltural  agencies  and  upon  our  farmers 
which  the  Logan-Walter  bUl.  H.  R.  6324,  would  have  If  passed  In 
its  present  form.  This  bill  which  Is  now  pending  on  the  Senate 
calendar  would  provide  fcv  Judicial  review  of  administrative  orders 
and  decisions. 

Except  for  lending  agencies  and  grading  services  for  farm  prod- 
ucts which  are  exempted  by  the  bill,  a  list  of  the  agrlctiltural 
agencies  which  would  be  seriously  affected  is  practically  the  list 
of  Important  programs  which  fairmers  have  labored  to  attain  and 


perfect  during  many  years,  and  which  Congress  has  declared 
to  be  national  policy  for  agriculture.  The  agencle.s  most  seriously 
affected  would  be:  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration;  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  nongrading  activities;  Commodity  Ex- 
chatige  Administration;  Farm  Security  Adminlstratlcn.  nonlendlng 
operations;  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation;  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation;  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Sugar 
Division. 

It  Is  oiir  fear  that  passage  of  this  bill  would  tie  up  in  the 
courts  for  months  and  years  many  of  the  activities  of  these 
agencies  serving  farmers,  with  the  result  that  farmers  and  their 
cooperative  organizations  would  suffer  tremendously.  Further, 
it  Is  our  belief,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  bill,  that  powerful 
Interests  opposed  to  the  farmers  could  directly  or  Indirectly  undo 
the  clear  Intention  of  Congress  and  of  our  farmers  by  pettifogging 
legalities,   disrupting  all  competent  adoilnistration  of   these  laws. 

For  example,  take  the  effect  of  this  bill.  If  passed,  upxan  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Administration.  We  have  worked  for  over 
20  years  to  get  some  regulation  of  gamblers  In  farm  commodities. 
The  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  C  E  A.  govern  trading  in 
14  Important  fftrm  commodities  on  16  licensed  contract  markets, 
on  which  futures  trading  averaged  $23,000,000,000  annually  from 
1928-37. 

Since  the  regulations  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration 
were  all  made  in  the  last  3  years,  under  the  Logan-Walter  bill  any 
person  "substantia'.ly  interested"  could  attack  any  of  these  rules. 
Wirhout  any  clear  authority  provided  In  the  bill  to  maintain  present 
rules  pending  an  initial  decision  by  the  Secretary  (see  subsecs.  (A) 
and  (C),  sec  4),  and  with  enforcement  automatically  withheld 
pending  Judicial  review  (sec  4  (B)).  it  is  clear  that  the  entire 
activity  of  the  C.  E.  A.  could  be  effectively  hamstrung  by  persons 
seeking  to  manipulate  the  markets. 

Even  though  very  adequate  provision  is  now  made  for  hearing 
fully  all  interestc'd  partus  before  issuing  rules  and  regulationi.. 
this  bill  (sec.  4(e))  would  require  the  members  of  the  Commodities 
Exchange  Commission — the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Attorney  General — to  personally  conduct  public 
hearings  before  a  decision  could  be  made  on  any  examiner's  report 
to  which  objection  luid  been  taken.  This  would  not  onJy  be  burden- 
some on  their  time  but  would  soon  become  a  physical  Impossibility. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Commodities  Ex- 
change Administration  would  be  at  an  end  following  approval  of 
this  b  11,  smce  any  interest  which  has  large  amounts  of  money  for 
lawyers"  fees  could  keep  litigation  going  for  years.  It  would  give 
virtually  limitless  opportunities  to  destroy  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  protect  farmers  from  commodity  gamblers. 

In  view  of  such  glaring  dangers,  we  most  respectfully  urge  you 
to  opposf^  this  bill  in  its  entirety — to  defeat  it  or  to  refer  it  back 
to  committee  for  protective  amondnients.  If  exemptioiis  are  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  for  some  agencies,  then  we  urge  the  elimination 
at  least  of  all  agricultural  agencies. 

While  we  are  In  favor  of  eradicating  governmental  bureaucracy, 
and  are  favorable  to  the  general  Plms  which  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  claim  to  seek,  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  bill  as  It  now 
stands.  We  represent  In  this  stand  some  350.000  farm  families  who 
are  members  of  our  two  organizations — the  National  Farmers  Union 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  matter  your  attention. 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

Tom    W     Chfek. 
IXrecfor,  National  Farmers  Union. 
M    F    Dickinson, 
President.  Arkansas  Farmers  Union, 
For  the  legislative  oomm.ittee  of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
and  the  SatioTial  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 

P.  8.  For  your  further  Information  we  attach  a  more  complete 
analysis  of  the  bill's  effect  upon  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act. 


British  Purchases  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  21  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY   JOHN   T.   FLYNN 


Mr.  REYNOLI>S.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  T.  Plynn.  entitled  "Plain  Eco- 
nomics." which  I  clipped  from  the  columns  of  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  April  19. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  April  19,  19401 

PLAIN    ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 
Nrw  York  April  19.— Strange  reports  are  going  about  the  grain 
ard  commodity  markets  of  New  York.  If  they  are  true  then  we 
have  to  believ'e  that  a  Brltis-h  purchasing  commission  Is  in  this 
country  to  buv  foodstuffs,  and  that  It  has  been  at  work  in  Wash- 
ington trying  to  make  arrangrments  to  buy  here  on  credit. 

This  would  mean  an  amendment  to  the  neutrality  law.  And  the 
Strangest  part  of  th'-se  reports  is  that  this  commission  has  been 
making  some  headway  with  this  plan.  ^.  ^  .  »^,^„  tv.,. 

If  there  was  one  resolution  we  took  to  high  heaven  before  this 
war  started  and  after,  it  was  that  we  would  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  selling  to  the  wurrir.g  nations  on  credit.  That  is  the  way  we 
moved  head  over  heels  Into  the  last  war. 

I  do  not  mean  the  American  people  went  to  war  to  save  those 
credit^  I  mean  that  bv  b.-coming  Implicated  In  the  AllLd  catise 
to  the  extent  of  billions  of  dollars  of  credit  we  became  economically 
all  bound  up  In  their  cause  and  their  victory.  „       v. 

We  mav  recall  now  the  prophetic  words  of  the  late  Senator  Borah 
when  he' opposed  the  weakening  of  the  neutrality  bill  He  said 
Congress  proposed  to  help  England  and  France  by  perrnlttlng  the 
gale  of  everything  but  munitions,  -provided  they  pay  cash. 

The  Senator  said  "You  say  you  want  to  do  thl."  because  civiliza- 
tion Is  at  stake  You  want  to  save  civilization;  but.  you  say.  the 
AUie*  must  put  cas-h  on  the  line  But  suppose  that  6  months  or  a 
year  from  now  the  Allies  are  In  trouble.  The  odds  turn  against 
th-m.  Will  ycu  say.  "We  want  to  help  you  save  civilization— but 
you  must  lav  the  cash  on  the  line'? 

"No"  he  exclain-ed.  "you  are  Americans;  and  If  you  believe  civi- 
lization and  democracy  are  at  stake— if  you  really  believe  that— 
vcu  will  not  only  grant  credits,  but  you  will  be  willing  to  give  them 
food  and  munition,  and.  finally,  men.  You  will  have  to  do  that  If 
vou  roallv  believe  that  civilization  is  at  stake.  The  whole  error 
comes  fr6m  insist infr  on  what  is  not  true,  that  this  is  a  fight  for 
democracy.     It  Is  a  fight  for  empire." 

Tins  Is  a  free-hand  quotation.  But  here  we  are  now,  with  the 
tide 'seemingly  against  the  Empires.  And  the  commission  Is  here 
to  get  credit  instend  of  cash  and  "is  making  headway."    It  is  being 

subtly  managed,  apparently.  

EnK'and  has  cut  off  tobacco  purchases  here.  She  Is  buying  but 
little  cotton  She  is  not  buying  grain  from  us  m  the  quantities 
we  would  like  to  sell  The  farmer  wants  to  sell  his  goods  He  Is  In 
trouble  Therefore  what  about  selling  food— food  for  women  and 
children  whose  men  "are  fighting  our  batUe"  on  credit?  Can  you 
not  hear  the  speeches  now?  j,.  ,  , 

Having  ameiided  the  Neutrality  Act  to  permit  sales  on  credit  for 
farm  products,  we  will  be  ready  to  take  the  next  Inevitable  st<>p 
and  sell  all  sorts  of  things,  including  war  materials. 

To  do  this  we  will  have  to  sell  oiu-  people  the  propo.«ltion  that 
civilization  and  democrncy  are  at  stake;  that  we  are  In  danger:  that 
there    Is   an   emergency;    that   the   Germans  are    about    to    Invade 

^wSlngton  ls^°eading  us  step  by  step.    Uttle  by  little  we  thall 
go  on. 

j    Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  21  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 

R\DIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALF  M.  LANDON 

Mr  CAPPER  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  address 
delivered  May  17,  1940.  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  s 
network  from  Warrensburg.  Mo.,  by  Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon  on 
the  subject  of  our  foreign  poLcy.  ^  .     v. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  thin  crust  of  the  kind  of  civUizatlon  we  believe  In  Is  cracking 
over  mcSt  of  the  world.  The  result  of  the  war  In  Europe  has  vast 
fmplicauons  lot  Americas  future,  ^^^vitably  and  immed-.atel,^ 
the  people  of  America  face  a  grave  responsibility.  Aa  d  ^hl^  we 
want  to  keep  partisan  politics  out  of  our  foreign  affairs  as  much 
i^ble  after  all.  we  are  facing  the  most  Important  American 
Job  of  selecting  a  new  Chief  ExecuUve. 


This  is  a  difficult  and  depressing  time  to  *>«  ,<»l«CU^l^°|^^SfS 
policies.  The  chief  point  I  would  drive  home  to  every  American 
mizen  18  that  our  policy  must  be  flexible  and  open  No  "la"  or 
group  of  men  is  capable  of  laying  down  a  fixed  and  fina^  policy, 
when  a  battlefield  may  change  America's  position  overnight  But 
this  does  not  mean  a  drlftiiig  policy;  nor  docs  It  mean  J^^P^^f  V'.^ 
American  people  In  the  dark  as  to  the  direction  the  administration  s 
foreign  policy  is  taking  us.  ,         ^.^  __  „^ 

Our  illusions  of  safety  are  being  shattered.  More  than  e\er  we 
must  watch  our  step  now;  our  steps  toward  national  defense,  and 
the  steps  In  our  foreign  policy.  _„„i.„»„ 

We  have  a  manifold  duty  to  perform.  We  owe  much  to  ourselves 
as  a  people  and  as  a  nation.  And  we  also  owe  a  duty  to  humanity 
and  our  civilization  The  course  we  pursue  as  a  nation  nivisi  oe 
weighed  carefully,  taking  Into  account  the  relative  value  and  im- 
portance of  everything  Involved.  The  gravity  of  this  situation  re- 
quires the  highest  order  of  statesmanship  and  devotion  to  national 
unity  We  must  as  a  nation  pursue  a  policy  which  will  be  In  our 
own  self-interest,  knowing  that  if  it  Is  sound  It  will  also  be  in  the 
intere-t  of  humanity  and  civllizatlcn 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  golpg  to  keep  out  of  this  war  The 
American  people,  despite  the  horrifying  developments  of  this  la«t 
week  still  ar.^  opposed  to  armed  p.irticlpatlon  In  It.  They  do  not 
want  to  send  American  soldiers  to  fight  a  foreign  war  on  a  forelgii 
soil  No  one  will  come  here  to  fight  us  If  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
them  on  equal  terms.  Our  responsibility,  however  does  not  end 
with  keeplne  out  of  the  war.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  do  besides 
that  We  must  prepare  Immediately  a  modern  and  impregnable 
defcn.«;e  And  we  must  also  prepare  for  a  constructive  role  In  tne 
ultimate  peace  and  In  Its  preservation.  The  need  ^or  P»""P"_f ^■ 
lensUe  measures  should  be  obvious  to  every  American  citizen.  It  1« 
also  obvious  that  we  have  much  to  gain,  both  Individually  and 
collectively,  from  a  stable  world.  Therefore,  we  should  not  assume 
automatically  and  In  advance  that  we  have  no  opportunity  to  exert 
ourselves  for  peace  In  the  world  without  Injuring  our  own  peace 
throueh  entangling  commitments.  In  general,  all  candidates- 
Republican.  Democrat,  or  new  dealers— say  they  would  l^eep  us  out 
of  war  Practically  all  candidates  recognize  the  responsibility  ol 
America  In  the  world.  Prr.ctically  all  candidates  promise  a  degree 
of  forbearance  from  any  active  participation  In  dangerous  interna- 
tional relationships. 

We  mu-=t  have  a  President  who  will  encourage  the  American  peo- 
ple to  stand  together  In  working  cut  dangerous  and  delicate  ques- 
tions involving  foreign  policy.  It  Is  not  conducive  to  good  feeling 
at  home  or  respect  abroad  w^ien  our  President  repeatedly  attempts 
to  make  bitter  partisan  capital  out  of  every  grave  issue.  One  day 
our  President  speaks  of  the  spreading  horror  confronting  us  in  for- 
eign affairs.  Tlie  next  day  he  starts  a  political  attack  aimed  to 
drive  people  into  antagonistic  camps,  and  plans  a  political  swing 

around  the  circle.  

We  Republicans  are  willing  to  go  a  long  way  for  unity  on  our 
foreign  policy.  But  the  Chief  Executive,  now  as  always  In  the  past, 
must  lead  the  way  In  the  creation  of  that  national  unity.  The 
proper  national  unity  has  never  been  established  by  sharp  partisan- 
ship If  the  President  wants  the  national  unity  he  needs  and 
should  have,  his  political  trip  across  the  country  should  obvloiisly 
I  be  called  off.  I  notice  In  the  press  dispatches  today  that  the 
President  has  postponed  his  western  trip.  That  is  as  It  should  be. 
Unity  Is  not  to  bo  had  with  politics.  The  adjournment  of  politics 
must  be  by  both  sides,  and  it  Is  always  up  to  the  Chief  Executive 
to  lead  the  way.  It  Is  tragic  that  this  nightmare  foreign  situatloii 
should  develop  at  the  time  of  our  national  election,  when  political 
activity  is  always  at  its  peak. 

In  this  fateful  hour  the  grave  questions  of  foreign  relations  and 
national  defense  must  be  discussed,  free  of  the  usual  Invectives 
that  characterize  most  of  the  New  Deal  discussions,  and.  as  far  as 
pobsible.  free  from  partisan  bias.  .... 

I  said  last  September  that  the  spirit  of  unity  In  America  was 
with  the  President  for  the  asking.  But  It  was  up  to  him  to  fuse 
It  together  This  he  has  tragically  failed  to  do.  Even  up  untU  now 
he  has  tended  to  produce  antagonisms  when  he  should  have  been 
welding    a   national    unity    In    American    thinking    about    foreign 

relations.  ^^     ^ 

However  the  President.  In  his  splendid  address  to  the  Congress 
ye'iterday  spoke  as  the  leader  of  all  the  people.  He  is  acting  In  the 
sDlrit  of  unity  for  which  American  citizens  have  been  waiting  and 
In  a  spirit  which  will  bring  him  a  united  support  in  preparing  otir 
defenses  I  pledge  to  support  our  President  In  his  announced  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  the  Nation  against  attack  and  to  continue  to 
cooperate   with  him   in   all   efforts   for   complete   unity   on   foreign 

^°W^e  must  think  In  terms  of  what  the  duties  of  this  country  are 
now  and  what  they  will  be  when  the  war  ends.  We  must  be  pre- 
oared  whatever  the  eventuality  and  regardless  of  what  person  or 
what  "party  may  be  governing  the  Nation.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
be  prepared  whatever  the  eventuality,  we  cannot  continue  to  go 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  debt.  We  cannot  continue  to  flirt  with 
Inflation.  And,  above  all.  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  the  break- 
down of  human  morale  and  self-reliance. 

There  mu-^t  be  no  political  consideration  of  this  problem.  But, 
also  there  must  be  no  blindness  of  the  American  people  to  the 
defects  of  our  national  defense.  We  In  the  United  States  are  com- 
mitted to  the  view  that  war  Is  destructive  of  all  the  finer  things  in 
life  desired  by  mankind,  but  tmtU  aU   governmeuts  Join  in  tnl» 
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Anniversary  of  Signing  of  Civil  Service  Retirement 

Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or   VlltOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tueiday.  May  21  (Uaitlative  day  o1  Wednesday .  April  24) .  1940 


LETTZB    FBOU    THE    PRBSIDENT    OF    THE    CIVIL    SERVICE 

COMMI86ION 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  ol  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  a  telebration  in  observance  of  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  original  civil -service- 
retirement  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

UNmD  ST.4TES  Ctvil  Servick  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C ,  May  IS,  1940. 
Hon.  Hakxt  Flood  Btko. 

United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Byrd  :  The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  various 
employee  crganizatlons  have  planned  a  celebration  In  observance  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  ol  the  signing  cX  the  original  civil-service 
retirement  law.  to  be  held  at  the  departmental  audltorlutn.  Con- 
stitution Avenue  between  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  Streets  NW., 
Thursday  evening.  May  23.  at  8  p.  m. 

There  will  be  one  or  two  brief  addresses  and  a  word  of  greeting 
from  each  of  the  Commissioners.  Music  will  be  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Marine  Band  and  vocal  selections  by  a  symphonic 
choir. 

The  Commission  especially  desires  the  presence  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Civil  Service  Committees,  and  It  Is  sincerely 
hoped  that  you  will  be  able  to  attend. 
Cordially  yours. 

Harrt  B.  Mitchell,  President. 


Logran-Walter  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  21  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  May  24)  .1940 


LETTER  FROM  TOM  W.  CHEEK  AMD  DR.  M.  F.  DICKINSON 


Mr.  BCNTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  sent  to 
me  by  Tom  W.  Cheek,  director.  National^  Farmers'  Union,  and 
Dr.  M.  P.  EHckinson,  president,  Arkansas  Farmers'  Union,  for 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Fanners'  Union 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives,  dated 
May  17.  1940.  (m  the  subject  of  the  Logan-Walter  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pwmnw  Edxx:ational  and  Coopesattve  Uwioiv  or  America, 

Washinffton.  D.  C.  May  17,  1940. 
Senator  Shkbican  Mnrroif, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  SnvATOK:  Thla  letter  Is  to  call  yotir  attention  to  the  effect 
upon  our  Federal  agricultural  agencies  and  upon  our  farmers 
which  the  Logan- Walter  bUI,  H.  R.  6324.  would  have  if  passed  in 
its  present  form.  This  bill  which  la  now  pending  on  the  Senate 
calendar  would  provide  for  judicial  review  of  administrativv  orders 
and  decisions. 

Except  for  lending  agencies  and  grading  services  for  farm  prod- 
ucts which  are  exempted  by  the  bill,  a  list  of  the  agricultural 
agencies  which  would  be  serlotisly  affected  Is  practically  the  list 
of  Important  prograjna  which  farmera  have  labored  to  attain  and 


perfect  during  many  yeara,  and  which  Oongren  has  declared 
to  be  national  policy  for  agriculture  The  agencies  most  seriously 
affected  would  be:  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration:  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  nongradlng  activities;  Commodity  Ex- 
change Admtnletratlon:  Farm  Security  Administration .  nonlemltng 
operatlona;  Federal  Crop  Immranoe  Corporation.  Federal  Surplua 
Commodltiee  Corporation:  Soil  Conaervatton  Service;  Sugar 
Dl  vision. 

It  la  our  fear  that  paaaage  of  this  bill  would  tie  up  in  the 
eourte  for  ovmtha  and  years  many  of  the  activities  of  these 
aK<^ncles  serving  ttumern.  with  the  rei»ult  that  fanners  and  their 
cooperative  organization*  would  suffer  trenendotisly  Further. 
It  Is  oxii  belief,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  bill,  that  powerful 
Intereete  opposed  to  the  farmers  could  directly  or  Indirectly  undo 
the  clear  Inuotion  of  CougreM  and  of  our  farmers  by  petttfoegtng 
legalities,  disrupting  all  competent   administration  of   these  laws. 

Pur  example,  take  the  effect  of  thu  bill,  if  passed,  upon  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Administration.  We  have  worked  for  over 
20  years  to  get  some  regulation  of  gamblers  in  farm  commodities. 
The  rules  and  regulations  l««upd  by  the  C  E  A.  govern  trading  m 
14  Important  farm  commodities  on  16  licensed  contract  markets. 
on  which  futures  trading  averaged  $23,000,000,000  annually  from 
1928-37. 

Since  the  regulations  of  ibe  Commodity  Exchange  Administration 
were  all  made  in  the  last  3  years,  under  the  Logan-Walter  bill  any 
person  "substantia'.ly  interested'  cou'd  attack  any  of  these  rule.s. 
Without  any  clear  authority  provided  Ln  the  bill  to  maintain  pre.'^nt 
rules  pending  an  Initial  decision  by  the  Secretary  (see  subsecs.  (A) 
and  (C),  sec  4).  and  witti  enforcement  automatically  withheld 
pending  Judicial  review  (sec  4  (B)),  it  Is  clear  that  the  entire 
activity  of  the  C  E.  A  could  be  effectively  hamstrung  by  persons 
seeking  to  manipulate  the  markets. 

Even  though  very  adequate  provision  is  now  made  for  hearing 
fully  all  Interest-.-d  parties  before  issuing  rules  and  regulations, 
this  bill  (sec  4  (en  would  require  the  members  of  the  Commodities 
Exchange  Commission — the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Attorney  General — -to  personally  conduct  public 
hearings  before  a  decislo.T  could  be  made  on  any  examiner's  report 
to  which  objection  liad  t>een  taken.  This  would  not  only  be  burden- 
some on  their  time  but  would  scon  become  a  physical  Impossibility. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Commcdltles  Ex- 
change Administration  would  be  at  an  end  following  approval  of 
this  b  11.  since  any  interest  which  has  large  amounts  of  money  for 
lawyers"  fees  could  keep  litigation  going  for  years.  It  would  give 
Virtually  limitless  opportunities  to  destroy  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  protect  farmers  from  commodity  gamblers. 

In  view  of  such  glaring  dangers,  we  most  respectfully  urge  you 
to  oppose  this  bill  in  its  entirety — to  defeat  it  or  to  refer  it  back 
to  committee  for  protective  amtndmenrs.  If  exemptions  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  lor  some  agencies,  then  we  urge  the  elimination 
at  least  of  all  agricultural  agencies. 

While  we  are  in  favor  of  eradicating  governmental  bureaucracy, 
and  are  favorable  to  the  general  aims  which  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  claim  to  seek,  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands.  We  represent  In  this  stand  some  350,000  farm  families  who 
are  members  of  our  two  organirations — the  National  Farmers  Union 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 

Trusting  you  will   slve  this  matter  your  attention, 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

Tom   W    Chftk. 
Director,  Satwnal  Farmers  Union, 
M    P    Dtckinson. 
President .  Arkansas  Farmers  Union. 
For  the  le0^1atire  ccmmittee  of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 

P.  S.  For  your  further  Information  we  attach  a  more  complete 
analysis  of  the  bills  effect  upon  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act. 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  21  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   JOHN   T.    FLYNN 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  T.  Plynn.  entitled  "Plain  Eco- 
nomics." which  I  clipped  from  the  columns  of  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  April  19. 
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There  bplng  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rccofd,  as  follow?: 

I  From  the  Wft*lilngton  Daily  Wews  of  April  19,  IMOJ 

rLAIN    KCONOMICS 

(By  John  T,  Flynn) 
M«w  YotK  Arwil  10  — Strangr  rrporu  are  going  about  the  grain 
.JS7omm<Slty  marl  eu  ot  N^.  tStIc.  If  tb«.y  are  true  th^  we 
have  to  behrve  »h«t  a  Drilii.h  purchaaliif  commiS'Um  Is  »n  IhU 
country  to  buy  frKKl«iufTi..  at.d  that  It  h«a  been  at  work  In  Wa»h- 
Ington  trying  U)  m.^Kc  arrang.  menu  to  buy  here  on  credit 

TliiM  would  mean  uu  amendment  to  the  neutrality  law  And  the 
atrangest  part  of  ih't.e  rep-TU  Is  that  tbla  commlafcion  has  been 
making  some  headway  with  thl^^  plan.  ».^,^.„  ♦wi. 

If  there  wat,  one  resolution  we  took  to  high  heaven  before  this 
war  started  and  after,  it  was  that  we  would  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  selling  to  the  warring  nations  on  credit.  That  is  tlae  way  we 
moved  head  over  hetls  into  the  last  war.  .^     ^ 

I  do  not  mean  the  American  people  went  to  war  to  fave  those 
credit"  I  mean  that  bv  becoming  implicated  in  the  Alll -d  caiiFC 
to  the  extent  of  billions  of  dollars  of  credit  we  became  economically 
all  bound  up  In  their  cause  and  their  victory.  „        .      «       ». 

We  may  recall  now  the  prophetic  words  of  the  late  Senator  Borah 
when  he"  opposed  the  weakening  of  the  neutrality  bill.  He  said 
Congress  proposed  to  help  England  and  Prance  by  permitting  the 
sale  of  everything  but  munitions,  "provided  they  pay  cash. 

The  S-nator  said:  "You  say  you  want  to  do  this  because  civiliza- 
tion is  at  «=taJte  Ycu  want  to  save  civilization;  but.  you  say.  the 
Allie«i  must  put  caMi  on  the  line.  But  suppose  that  6  months  or  a 
year^from  now  the  Allies  are  In  trouble.  The  odds  turn  against 
thf-m.  Will  ycu  say.  'Wc  want  to  help  you  save  civilization— but 
vou  must  lay  the  cash  on  the  line'? 

"No  "  he  exclaimed  "you  are  Americans:  and  if  you  believe  civi- 
lisation and  democracy  are  at  stake— if  you  really  believe  that^ 
vcu  will  not  onlv  grant  credits,  but  you  will  be  willing  to  give  them 
food  and  munition,  and.  finally,  men.  You  will  have  to  do  that  if 
vou  reallv  iDelieve  tliat  civilization  is  at  stake.  The  whole  error 
bomes  fr6m  insist inp;  on  what  Is  not  true,  that  this  is  a  fight  for 
democracy.     It  Is  a  nght  for  empire." 

This  is  a  free-hand  quotation.  But  here  we  are  now.  with  the 
tide 'seemingly  agaln.st  the  Empires.  And  the  commission  is  here 
to  get  credit  inst^r.d  of  ca.sh  and  "Is  making  headway.  It  is  being 
subtly  managed,  apparently.  v„.,..„„  »,,,♦ 

England  has  cut  off  tobacco  purchases  here.  She  is  buying  but 
little  cotton.  She  is  not  buying  grain  from  us  in  the  quantities 
we  would  like  to  sell  Tlie  farmer  wants  to  sell  his  goods  He  is  in 
trouble  Therefore  what  about  selling  food— food  for  women  and 
children  whose  men  "arc  fighting  our  battle"  on  credit?  Can  you 
not  hear  the  speeches  now? 

Having  amei.ded  the  Neutrality  Act  to  permit  sales  on  credit  for 
farm  product.^,  we  will  be  ready  to  take  the  next  inevitable  step 
and  sell  all  sorts  of  things.  Including  war  materials. 

To  do  this  we  Will  have  to  sell  our  people  the  proposition  that 
Civilization  and  democracy  are  at  stake:  that  we  arc  in  danger:  that 
there   Is  an  emergency;    that  the  Germans  are  about   to  Invade 

""  wi^hlngtonls'eaSlng  us  step  by  step.     Little  by  little  we  .hall 
go  on.  ^ 

I    Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


1  or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  21  de^slative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALP  M.  LANDON 

Mr  CAPPER  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  address 
delivered  May  17.  1940.  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  s 
network  from  Warrensburg.  Mo.,  by  Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon  on 
the  subject  of  our  foreign  jwlicy.  ^  *     u 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  thin  crust  of  the  kind  of  civQlzatlon  we  believe  in  is  cracking 
over  mcSt  of  the  world.  The  result  of  the  war  In  Europe  has  vast 
topli^auonf  lor  America's  future.  I^-^Jf,^^,,-^'^^\^";^  fe''^" 
the  people  of  America  face  a  grave  responsibility.  And  ^f l|«  ^^ 
want^to^keep  partisan  politics  out  of  our  ^o/^/^"  ^^u  i^eTlSS 
as  possible,  after  all.  we  are  facing  the  moet  important  American 
Job  of  selecting  a  new  Chief  ExecuUve. 


This  is  a  dlfflctilt  and  depressing  time  to  »>•  ^^^^'Ctisslng  foreign 
,x,licics.  The  chief  point  1  would  drive  home  to  ^-verV  Am"-'<^«" 
Citizen  la  that  our  policy  mt.st  be  flexible  -ril  "P*-"-  .^'',"'»'^  °' 
group  of  men  is  capable  of  laying  down  a  fixed  »"<>  ""f '  P""5J' 
when  a  battlefield  livay  change  America's  position  o^*; '"'^^^^  ^"J 
thl*  does  not  mean  a  drifting  policy;  mff  docs  "'"**«"  |'7P!"fJ?.* 
American  people  in  the  dark  as  to  the  direction  the  administration  • 

foreign  policy  is  taking  ua  ^      -,    „  .%,..„  „..*»  w« 

our  llluMons  of  ♦.aftty  are  being  ..hntlerrd  M^*" ,  ^^»"  ^i.  .nd 
must  watch  our  step  now;  our  sups  U>ward  national  defense,  ana 
Ihf  step*  In  our  foreign  policy.  ^.~*i«»« 

We  have  a  manifold  duty  to  perform  We  owe  '"iich  to  ourw^vee 
as  a  people  and  as  a  nation.  And  we  also  ou-e  a  duty  to  humanity 
and  our  civilization  The  curse  we  pursue  as  a  nation  «""*\  »* 
weighed  carefully,  taking  into  account  the  relative  value  "nd  im- 
portance of  everything  Involved  The  gravity  of  this  ^'t^a^'o"^;^': 
quires  the  highest  order  of  statesmanship  and  <»<'^'o^»o",J^  """""^ 
unity  We  must  as  a  nation  pursue  a  policy  which  will  be  In  our 
own  self-interest,  knowing  that  if  it  is  sound  it  will  also  be  In  the 
interest  of  humanity  and  civilization 

In   the  first  place,  we  are  goipg  to  keep  out  of  this  war.     TM 
American  people,  despite  the  horrifying  developments  of  this  last 
week,  still  ar-  opposed  to  armed  participation  In  it.     They  do  not 
w.int  to  send  American  soldiers  to  fight  a  foreign  war  on  a  lorelgn 
soil      No  one  will  come  here  to  fight  us  if  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
them  on  equal  terms.     Our  responsibility,  however,  does  not  end 
witlT  keeping  out  of  the  war.     There  is  a  great  deal  to  do  besides 
that      We   must   prepare   immediately   a   modern   and   ImprcgnaDie 
defense       And   we  must  also  prepare  for  a  constructive  role   in  the 
Ultimate  peace  and   in  its  preservation.     The  need  ^orproper  de- 
fensive measures  should  be  obvious  to  every  American  citlzeii     It  is 
also  obvious  that  we  have  much  to  gain,   ^^h   individually  and 
collectively,  from  a  stable  world.     Therefore,  we  should  "ot  assume 
automatically  and  in  advance  that  we  have  no  opportunity  to  exert 
ourselves  for  peace  in  the  world  without  injuring  our  own  peace 
through    entangling    commitments.     In    general,    all    candidates- 
Republican,  Democrat,  or  new  dealers-say  they  would  keep  us  out 
of   war      Practically   aU   candidates  recognize   the   responsibility  ol 
America  in  the  world.     PracticaUy  all  candidates  promise  a  degree 
of  forbearance  from  any  active  participation  In  dangerous  interna- 
tional relationships.  .  „     ^„« 
We  mu=t  have  a  President  who  will  encourage  the  American  peo- 
ple to  stand  together  in  working  cut  dangerous  and  delicate  ques- 
tions involving  foreign  policy.     It  Is  not  conducive  ^o  good  Jewing 
at  home  or  respect  abroad  when  our  President  repeatedly  attempta 
to  make  bitter  partisan  capital  out  of  every  grave  Issue.     One  day 
our  President  speaks  of  the  spreading  horror  confronting  us  in  for- 
elen   affairs.     The   next  day   he   starts  a  political   attack  aimed   to 
drive  people  into  antagonistic  camps,  and  plans  a  political  swing 

around  the  circle.  ..^.♦.„  ^„  «,,« 

We  Republicans  are  willing  to  go  a  long  way  for  unity  >^n  <>"/ 

foreign  policy.     But  the  Chief  Executive,  now  as  always  in  the  past. 

1  must  lead  the  way  in  the  creation  of  that  national  unity.  The 
prooer  national  unity  has  never  been  established  by  sharp  partisan- 
ship If  the  President  wants  the  national  unity  he  needs  and 
should  have,  his  political  trip  across  the  country  should  obviously 

1  be  called  off.  I  notice  in  the  press  dispatches  today  that  the 
President  has  postponed  his  western  trip.  That  is  as  It  should  be. 
Unity  is  not  to  be  had  with  politics.  The  adjournment  of  politics 
must  be  by  both  sides,  and  It  Is  always  up  to  the  Ch  ef  Executive 
to  lead  the  way.  It  Is  tragic  that  this  nightmare  foreign  situatlori 
should  develop  at  the  time  of  our  national  election,  when  political 
activity  is  always  at  Its  peak.  „,„«,„„„  „„^ 

In  this  fateful  hour  the  grave  questions  of  foreign  relations  and 
national  defense  must  be  discussed,  free  of  the  usual  invectives 
that  characterize  most  of  the  New  Deal  discussions,  and.  as  far  as 

po.ssible.  free  from  partisan  bias.  .^     ,       »         ,        

I  said  last  September  that  the  spirit  of  unity  In  America  was 
with  the  President  for  the  asking.  But  it  was  up  to  him  to  fuse 
It  together.  This  he  has  tragically  failed  to  do.  Even  up  until  now 
he  has  tended  to  produce  antagonisms  when  he  should  have  been 
welding    a    national    unity    In    American    thinking    about    foreign 

However  the  President,  in  his  splendid  address  to  the  Congress 
yesterday  kpoke  as  the  leader  of  all  the  people.  He  Is  acting  In  the 
solrit  of  unity  for  which  American  citizens  have  been  waiting  and 
in  a  spirit  which  will  bring  him  a  united  support  In  preparing  our 
defenses  I  pledge  to  support  our  President  in  his  announced  et- 
forts  to  strengthen  the  Nation  against  attack  and  to  continue  to 
cooperate  with  him  In  all  efforts  for  complete  unity  on  foreign 

^°We  must  think  In  terms  of  what  the  duties  of  this  country  are 
now  and  what  they  will  be  when  the  war  ends.  We  must  be  pre- 
nared  whatever  the  eventuality  and  regardless  of  what  person  or 
what  party  may  be  governing  the  Nation.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
be  prepared,  whatever  the  eventuality,  we  cannot  contlntie  to  go 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  debt.  We  cannot  continue  to  flirt  with 
inflation.  And,  above  all,  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  the  break- 
down of  human  morale  and  self-reliance. 

There  must  be  no  political  consideration  of  this  problem.  But. 
ilso  there  mtisl  be  no  blindness  of  the  American  people  to  the 
defects  of  our  national  defense.  We  in  the  United  States  are  com- 
mitted to  the  view  that  war  Is  destructive  of  all  the  finer  things  in 
life  desired  by  mankind,  but  imtU  aU  governments  Join  In  thie 
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rwillstlc  view  I  neogoixt  the  necwrtty  of  being  prepared  to  defend 

° Ve"hif^e"got  to  f.ce  the  po«lblIlty  that  the  democracies  may  be 
defeated  ThU  contain,  threats  of  such  a  character  toj»  t^*J^ 
must  consider  their  significance.  The  deyelopments  ol  the  i»st 
week  are  a  real  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Those  who  are  afraid  to  face  thia  menace,  for  fear jrf 
being  c'^led  warmongers  oi  interventionists  or  Internationalists, 
are  dolnK  a  dlsserrlce  to  their  country.  The  obligation  to  spea* 
Dlalnly  and  fearlessly  is  inescapable.  We  must  face  the  grim  r^i-  | 
ties  Per  our  own  safety  we  can  no  longer  rest  on  the  assumption  . 
of  a  stalemate  with  an  exhausted  Germany.  The  Invasion  of  Den-  ] 
mark  Norway  Belgium,  and  Holland  presents  a  real  problem  to  the 
United  States.  Their  poasefisions  brUig  the  war  much  closer  to  the  , 
Western  Hemisphere.    No  longer  can  America  feel  complacent  about   i 

her  security  or  peace.  ,    ..,.      ' 

We  must,  as  a  public  duty,  plant  In  the  public  mind  not  only  the 

will  to  go  on  but  the  determination  to  go  on  If  we  are  challenged 
A  big  Navy  and  a  big  Army  are  not  all  there   is  to  a  national 

defense.     The  big  thing  In  any  defense  program  is  to  have  behind 

the  armed  force  a  united  nation,  an^efflciently  functioning  .ndusf  y, 

and  a  healthy  agriculture.  '  .         ,    ,.  *  ».  ' 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  incite  class  feeling  at  home. 
We  cannot  by  violent  speeches  set  business  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  We  cannot  set  agriculture  against  business,  nor  labor 
against  business,  nor  business  against  agriculture  and  labor.  Such 
Incitements  are  a  blow  at  national  safety.  "A  house  divided  against 
Itself  cannot  stand."  ^ 

If  the  resources  of  this  country  are  to  be  mobUlzed  in  the  most 
effective  manner  behind  a  great  program  of  national  defense.  It  Is 
essential  that  Government,  management,  and  labor  must  be  able 
to  move  forward  promptly  in  a  spirit  of  complete  confidence  In  the 
development  of  all  necessary  plana. 

I  corislder  that  the  greatest  effectiveness  and  efficiency  can  be 
attained  only  If  our  American  system  of  free  enterprise  is  encour- 
Hged  In  every  appropriate  way  to  make  Its  maximum  contribution 
to  the  task  ahead.  Of  course,  there  wUl  be  restrictions  and  legisla- 
tion, if  necessary,  to  prevent  profiteering. 

In  this  hard-boiled  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today  we 
must  be  strong  enough  to  have  other  nations  respect  our  desire  to 
stay  out  of  war.  No  matter  how  much  you  appropriate  for  arma- 
ments these  funds  must  be  vlgoroiisly,  efficiently,  and  promptly 
administered.  We  are  tragically  late  In  the  appropriation  for  na- 
tional defenses.  And  we  are  even  more  tragically  late  in  execution. 
There  is  now  a  sad  lack  of  definite  policy  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration toward  preparedness.  The  deplorable  condition  of  our 
national  defense  is  almost  unbelievable.  The  Army  is  In  a  pitiful 
state  of  unreadiness  by  reason  of  being  Inadequately  armed,  inade- 
quately munitioned,  and  almost  devoid  of  modern  war  planes,  anti- 
aircraft defense,  or  mechanized  equipment.  In  spite  of  threatening 
developments,  practically  no  attention  was  paid  to  our  Army  until 
the  last  few  months.  It  Is  true  that  a  few  new  men  were  added  to 
our  National  Guard  last  fall,  but  It  took  practically  8  months  to 
obtain  even  the  uniforms  for  these  new  men  In  Kansas.  The  equip- 
ment now  In  the  hands  of  the  National  Guard  Is  so  obsolete  that  It 
would  be  almost  useless  In  modem  warfare  This  eqtiipment  is  so 
obsolete,  and  we  have  been  so  slow  In  replacing  It,  It  would  be  a 
Joke  if  It  were  not  so  tragic. 
"  „  There  Is  notorious  friction  in  the  War  Department,  at  the  top. 
interfering  with  Its  efficiency.  We  have  a  great  Navy,  but  the 
Secretary  has  confessed  to  the  vulnerability  of  our  battleships  to 
air  bombing.     We  are  woef\illy  deficient   in  strategic  war  material. 

I  think  the  lesson  of  the  ruropean  war  is  preparedness.  We  are 
living  in  a  world  overrun  by  a  swift  plague  of  brutality,  and  In  a 
world  In  which  force  makes  power.  We  cannot  be  a  power  for 
peace  unless  we  have  force.  We  have  no  ambitions  that  require 
force  for  their  attainment,  but  we  need  force  to  maintain  our  own 
safety  and  security. 

If  we  are  going  to  coast  with  the  problems  as  the  Allies  have 
done  In  the  past  years,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  live,  as  they 
have  done.  In  the  security  of  the  past,  we  are  evidently  going  to  meet 
the  same  fate  as  the  Allies  In  the  face  of  a  superior  force. 

We  have  a  lesson  to  draw  from  them,  as  long  as  the  dictators 
reign.  We  must  build  up  facilities  that  will  permit  us  to  go  Into 
production  of  the  most  Important  war  material  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity at  any  time  it  appears  to  be  necessary.  It  will  take  us  some 
time  to  build  such  facilities.  But  we  do  not  want  to  be  2  years 
behind  the  eight  ball,  as  the  English  and  the  French  seem  to  be. 
The  condition  of  our  national  defense,  in  the  light  of  developments 
In  Europe,  is  alarming,  and  these  developments  have  taken  place 
during  the  life  of  this  administration.  For  the  first  6  years  the 
New  Deal,  instead  of  building  up  our  defenses,  wasted  our  money 
on  projects  like  the  Florida  canal,  or  the  attempt  to  harness  the 
tides  at  Passamaquoddy.  Aa  everyone  knows,  these  projects  have 
been  abandoned  as  failures.  But  think  of  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  airplanes  The  money  wasted  on  these  failures — and  other 
purely  vote-bujrlng  projects — wo\ild  have  pxirchased.  or  would 
piirchase  now  If  we  had  It. 

Spending   for   adequate   preparedness   wotUd   truly   have   been 

"spending  to  save."  _.     , . 

with  nations  breaking  up  like  ice  in  the  spring,  we  need  alert, 
dynamic  leadership,  capable  of  pushing  military  preparedness  now. 

Of  course  I  favor  the  additional  appropriations  proposed  for 
national  defenae.    But  it  la  plainly  evident  XhsiX  we  cannot  continue 


pursuing  our  leisurely  pace  In  putUng  them  Into  effect.    We  must 

hish  thilr  ftvauablllty.  to  begin  PI«l"£!lo^  ,^"*„~5J«T„"';^uSS 
year,  or  the  year  after,  as  is  planned.  Even  the  naval  and  mUltary 
tmp^vcments  now  planned  are  not  to  produce  "^yj'O^^-J,^"* 
rewiits  in  new  and  modern  fighting  equipment  for  several  years. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  pursue  friendly  intemational  rela- 
tlori,  because  it  Is  to  our  interest  to  do  so.  We  do  not  want  to 
see  Europe  disintegrate,  for  a  disintegrating  Europe  threatens  to 
itart^T^rld  dlsmtegratlon.  We  are  concerned  as  ^^T*}^ 
what  happens  to  the  world  at  large,  because  restoration  of  healthy 
economic  rondltlons  in  America  would  be  great  y  enhanced  by  res- 
toration  of  healthy  relationships  with  the  world  at  large. 

Within  the  term  of  the  next  admiiUstration  this  country  will  be 
forced  to  make  decisions  far  reaching  in  their  effects  on  world  clv- 
Uization  and  the  future  of  popular  government.  These  decisions 
will  be  enormously  difficult  and  complicated.  Our  wealth  of  natural 
resources  and  our  size  wlU  be  of  decisive  influence  In  the  future 
course  of  world  events.  .  _^    ,.  »      ^     ^       # 

We  do  have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  survival  of  those  standards  of 
civilization  and  human  rights,  which  will  allow  us  to  pursue  peace- 
fully our  own  manner  of  life  under  our  own  Institutions. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  our  safety  lies  In  Imposing  a  self- 
instituted  boycott  m  the  way  of  a  strict  isolation  policy  But. 
striDued  of  all  idealistic  motives,  two  world  wars  In  a  generation 
require  a  new  kind  of  solution  when  peace  Is  made.  Obviously  the 
EOlution  following  1918  was  not  the  correct  one.  If  the  sysiem  of 
free  economic  enterprise,  free  rellBion,  and  free  speech,  and  free 
peoples  are  to  be  preserved,  we  must  help  to  make  them  safe.  Fiee 
enterprise  and  democracy  will  not  stirvlve  unless  peace  and  popular 
government  are  preserved  on  more  than  a  year-to-year  basis. 

World  peace  and  good  times,  when  the  average  man  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  decent  living,  go  hand  in  hand.  Peace  in  the 
world  as  well  as  good  times,  is  buUt  on  poUtical  stabUity.  and  politi- 
cal stability  is  built  on  economic  etabUity.  It  is  to  our  interest  to 
plant  America's  moral  and  economic  strength  on  the  side  of  a  Just 
and  realistic  peace  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Our  idealistic 
motives  go  hand  in  hand  with  our  material  interests  in  helping  to 
restore  an  enduring  peace  In  the  world. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  our  emoUcnal  friendship  for  popular  gov- 
ernments or  our  natural  and  Inherent  animosity  to  dictators.  It  is 
a  question  of  leaving  the  door  open  so  that  if  the  opportumty  pre- 
sents Itself  we  can  promote  healthy  world-wide  trade  This  is  the 
only  alternative  to  a  state-controlled  trade,  barter,  and  war. 

To  that  end  we  can  well  enter  Into   international   discussions  of 
economic  questions.     We   are   not  concerned   with    boundary   lines 
ar.d  political  arguments,  but  we  are  concerned  in  broader  and  more 
liberal  economic  relations  among  the  nations.     Most  emphatically. 
we  can  and  should,  as  a  nation,  work  unremittingly  to  expand  the 
area  of  American  trade,  and  open  up  American  markets  wherever 
the  opportunity  exists.     We  cannot,  of  course.  Join  in  a  league  of 
nations  or  other  associations  which  will  involve  us  in  the  purely 
political  problems  of  Europe  and  A-sia.     But  whatever  contributes  to 
the  economic  stability  of  the  world  after  the  war  contributes  to  our 
own  future  and  the  stability  of  popular  government   everywhere. 
Of  course  all  this  depends  on  what  kind  of  a  world  we  will  be  living 
In  and  doing  business  in.     It  Is  possible,  no  matter  who  wins,  that 
we  will  be  in  a  world  doing  business  on  a  barter  Ijasls.  with  a  dett- 
:    nltely  lower  standard  of  living      So  our  prtjgram.  In  the  nature  of 
these  things,  should  not  be  stiff,  dosmaf.c.  and  Inflexible,  save  only, 
of  course,  our  Immovable  determination  to  stay  out  of  this  war  un- 
less the  United  States  and  its  possessions  are  threatened. 

This  country  has  voiced  its  determination  to  stay  out  of  war. 
But,  based  on  all  recent  experience,  determinatiim  is  not  enough. 
We  have  seen  many  countries  equally  determined  who  found  war 
thrust  upon  them.  If  this  determination  is  to  have  any  meantug  it 
must  be  implemented  with  a  policy  of  preparedness  permitting  xis 
;    to  take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  make  it  effective. 

America  is  in  the  mood  in  which  armed  participation  may  come 
through  the  carelessness  or  the  impulsiveness  of  a  Chief  Executive 
\  who  does  not  realize  the  necessity  of  giving  the  American  people  a 
'  steel  backbone  to  r3Sist  the  pull  of  their  natural  sympathy  and 
emotion  for  the  Allies  Despite  all  our  syir.pathy  and  emotions  for 
the  kind  of  civilization  we  believe  in.  we  cannot  undertake  to  pre- 
serve the  boundaries  of  all  the  democracies  of  the  world. 

It  is  futile  to  think  we  can  escape  the  financial  and  political  scars 
of  war.  First  war;  then  chaos;  then  fear;  then  vanished  confidence; 
i  then  depression;  then  frozen  trade;  then  war  again  Who  can  say 
we  have  no  Interest  in  collaborating  to  prevent  such  a  devil  s  cycle? 
How  long  can  the  already  faltering  system  of  free  enterprise  and  free 
government  survive  such  a  devil's  parade? 

People  everywhere  cry  for  peau:e  and  the  revival  of  employment 
that  can  come  on  a  healthy  basis  only  when  peace  comes.  I  recog- 
nize that  In  the  critical  period  which  mvist  follow  the  laying  down 
of  arms,  the  demobilization  of  millions  of  men,  and  the  blowing  or 
stopping  of  war-materials  production  there  must  be  a  peace  which 
offers  hope  to  all  the  worlds  peoples.  When  this  time  comes 
America  alone  may  expect  to  be  economically  strong  and  relatively 
financially  sound.  But  even  we  cannot  expect  to  be  economically 
and  financially  sound  unless  our  domestic  jwltcies  in  the  mean- 
time are  themselves  sound.  America  should  encourage  and  help 
to  realize  the  aspirations  of  people  for  strengthening  intemational 
law  and  for  revalidating  intemational  morality.  We  cannot  be  s 
hermit  nation. 
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I  favor  the  Republican  platform  permitting  the  incoming  Re- 
publican President  to  cooperate  with  other  nations,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  to  banish  mlUtarism,  to  reopen  the  channels 
of  trade,  and  thereby  relieve  the  use  of  financial  pressures  as 
weapons  in  threatening  the  peaceful  Independence  of  small  na- 
tions The  Republican  President  must  be  left  free  to  move  vigor- 
ously and  effectively  in  these  matters  when  the  war  ends. 

With  malice  toward  none  of  the  people  engaged  In  the  present 
strumle  In  the  firm  determination  to  preserve  our  own  free  insti- 
tutlSs  I  favor  the  Republican  Party's  pledging  the  United  StatM 
to  collaboration,  whenever  that  may  effectively  be  given,  toward 
the  setting  up  of  an  economically  sound  and  Just  peace. 

The  Republican  Party  more  than  any  other  political  agency  has 
brought  America  through  the  years  to  a  position  of  world  leader- 
shin  and  I  think  it  should  pledge  Itself  to  continue  that  leader- 
Ehlo'bv  a  realLstlc  recognition  of  our  place  in  a  changing  world,  a 
pla.ce  that  must  be  held  by  our  determination  and  abUity  to 
protect  our  own  peace. 


The  Lawyer  Looks  at  the  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1940 


SERVICE  LETTER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr    SHANLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  serv- 
ice letter  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association:       ^ 
Th«  Lawtek  Looks  at  thi  Was 

Thi*  double  issue  of  the  Lawyer  Service  Letter  Is  devoted  entirely 
to?n  aS^>sis  of  a  number  of  questions  of  International  law  arising 
mit  of  the  present  war.  It  is  hoped  that  such  analyses  will  be 
Selpful  to  an  members  of  the  bar.  In  times  of  public  stres.s  and 
drmculty  the  layman  turns  instinctively  to  the  lawyer  for  his 
fnSrpretation  of  the  course  of  events.  Every  lawyer  therefore  pos- 
s^s^ra  high  degree  of  power  In  influencing  the  thought  and  action 
STis  commimlty  Especially  today,  when  so  many  alien  deas  are 
on  the  loose  in  our  own  country,  is  the  lawyer  expected  by  the  more 
^bir  el^n^  to  think  clearly  and  dispassionately,  and  to  ^rive  at 
Emid  conclusions  based  upon  American  ideals  and  interests,  and 
unaffected  by  emotional,  political,  or  other  appeals. 

RIAUTT  OF  IjmniNATlONAL   LAW 

The  statement  is  commonly  heard  that  l"^'""''"'?""!//!!  ^.^T  "?« 
exist  that  among  sovereign  nations  the  wager  of  battle  is  the  sole 
tppeal  Such  vilws.  however,  lose  sight  of  some  «',  ^he  most  im- 
p^nant  facts  of  international  life,  It  has  been  well  said  that  no 
matter  what  some  layman  may  think  or  say.  no  statesman  would 
denv  the  existence  of  International  law.  ._..., 

^e  view  hat^ch  law  lacks  reality  often  springs  from  the  failure 
to  perceive  that  intemational  law  la  still  in  the  prlniltive  stage  of 
^v^omnent  Roman  law  and  the  English  common  aw  took  cen- 
i^es^tS^develop.  An  even  greater  period  of  time  will  be  required 
f^the  full  flowering  of  International  law  which,  broadly  speaking. 
came  into  belne  as  recently  as  the  seventeenth  century. 

?^^e  s^ond  place.  thoL  who  see  only  the  ^^''-^f «»  °V"^™?: 
tlonal  law  should  strive  also  to  become  cognl^^Vrir-  L^n  of 
instances  of  its  observance.  Indeed  John  Bas^tt  Moore,  dean  of 
American  publicists  and  a  former  Judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
ln?ernat?onal  Justice,  speaking  from  his  profound  study  f^d  wide 
experience  has  given  hU  opinion  that  "International  law  is  on  the 
ih^le  M  well  oKJved  as  municipal  law."  Nor  may  anyone  today 
h?id  Jfy  brief  afJo  the  certaint?  of  municipal  law  as  contrasted 
With  the  uncertamty  of  Intemational  law.  The  ever-growing  list 
of  nobble  landmarki  of  constitutional  law  that  have  been  recently 
SverJSS  in  favor  of  newer  doctrine  attests  to  the  present  un- 
certainty of  American  fundamental  law. 

•  •  •  • 

oovMSMttrm  lOAifS  to  bkixigxrints 
A  direct  loan  by  a  neutral  government  to  »_S!l"8«rent  is  clearly 
orohibited  by  international  law.  As  early  as  1798  the  United  Statei 
?ef,^  a  1^  solicited  by  the  French  Op'«"r^nt  on  the  gmund 
thatlt  would  constitute  a  violation  <a  neutrality.  Likewise  In 
Ste  oir  C^vert^ent  denied  a  loan  to  the  Government  at  Buenos 
Aires  ScaSe  of  the  clvU  war  then  eHrting  between  Spain  and  the 

Spanish-American  colonies.  *v-«ii«rv,  • 

Asto  indirect  aid  to  a  belligerent  by  mewis  of  a  loan  througha 

Bovermnent  instrumentaUty  of  a  neutral  state    the  ™1«.  °*  .^Ji^ 

£«UoD^  law  would  seem  to  be  that  ttoe  neutral  U  forbidden  to 


make  such  loan  in  any  capacity  or  through  any  fK* ncj  Thus  du^ 
ing  the  World  War  the  question  was  raised  as  tf'.^*^  P^P"^!,^^ 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  redlscounting  bills  arising  from  contra- 
band sales  with  the  resulting  permission  of  "J»ort-t«"n^^^S^;^  ^° 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  rendered  by  John  Bassett  Moore  to 
OovernOT  Strong,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  in  which  oplij^jon 
Judge  Moore  called  attention  to  the  French  mints  refusal  to  coin 
Spanish  silver  while  Spain  was  at  war  with  the  United  States^ 
Judge  Moore  also  referred  to  Secretary  CMney's  opinion  on  national 
banks  holding  the  funds  of  Cuban  Insurgents.  „,  *». 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  today  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  and  of  national  banks  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  status  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  and 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Is  clear.  The  former  was 
organized  by  an  Executive  order,  and  the  latter  was  created  by 
statute.  Both  are  District  of  Columbia  corporations,  all  the  officers 
being  officials  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  entire  capital 
stock  of  both  is  owned  by  the  Government,  and  the  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  the  same  were  taken  from  congressional  appropriations. 
Furthermore,  the  statute  (49  Stat.  4)  explicitly  refers  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  tis  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  the  District 
Court  has  held  the  R.  F.  C  to  be  an  "agent  and  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States"  {United  States  v.  Arthur,  23  F.  Supp.  537). 

It  would  therefore  seem  clear  that  if  the  Export-Import  Bank  or 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  should  make  a  loan  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  a  belligerent  government,  such  act  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  Such  is 
the  position  taken  by  the  Harvard  Research  in  International  Law 
In  its  draft  convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  States 
in  Naval  and  Aerial  War.  published  by  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  In  Jvily  1939. 

SALE  or  GOVERNMENT  SHIPS  TO  BELUCERENT 
The  question  may  arise  at  any  moment  whether  It  would  be  a 
violation  ol  neutrality  for  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
to  sell  one  or  more  of  its  vessels  to  a  belligerent  state.  As  Indicated 
above  a  neutral  state  may  not  legally  give  direct  aid  to  a  belligerent. 
This  rule  was  recognized  In  1826  when  Sweden,  a  neutral,  declined 
to  sell  certain  warships  which  might  pass  into  the  hands  of  Mexico, 
a  belligerent  Similarly,  during  the  American  Civil  War  In  1864, 
Great  Britain  refused  to  allow  the  Anglo-Chinese  Fleet  to  be  sold, 
lest  her  neutrality  be  compromised  If  such  vessels  fell  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  belligerents.  ...» 

As  to  merchant  vessels  owned  either  by  a  neutral  state  or  an  In- 
strumentality thereof,  it  should  be  noted  that  Ellhu  Root  In  1915 
opposed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  bill  authorizing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  buy  German  merchantmen  which 
were  then  laid  up  In  American   ports      To  the  argument   of   Mr. 
Lansing  that  the  purchase  of  such  vessels  by  a  corporation,  whose 
stock  was  owned  by  the  Government,  would  not  Involve  the  neu- 
tralltv  of  'he  United  States  Senator  Root  blunUy  replied  that  such 
is  not  the  law  as  understood  and  applied  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment.     He  added  that  "The  real  and  serious  affairs  of  this  world 
are  not  conducted  In  that  way.     Whatever  we  do  through  this  cor- 
poration that  we  create  and  own  we  do  as  a  government  and  are 
re<=oonslble  for  as  a  government"  (52  Congressional  Record.  2ai7). 
U  it  were  proposed  today  that  the  United  States  MaTlUme  Com- 
mission transfer  the  title  of  one  of  its  vessels  to  or  'or  ,^t»e  "^  °' » 
belligerent  state,   the  reasoning   of   Senator  Root   would  undoubt- 
edlv  be  relied  upon  by  those  who  would  oppose  such  sale.     It  wotUd 
S^olnted  out  that  the  members  of  the  Maritime  Coinml«lon  a^e 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  toe  Sen- 
ate; that  the  President  designates  the  Chairman  of  «J«  CommU«lon. 
that  the  members  are  paid  by  the  Government  and  give  their  exclu- 
fve\imeToThTdltlS;  and'that  the  Commission  can  puxc^« -d 
operate  a  vessel  only  after  receiving  the  certification  of  the  S«creUry 
of  toe  Navy  that  such  vessel  is  suiUble  for  economical  and  speedy 
converslonLto  a  naval  or  military  auxUlary.     Since  It  would  there- 
fore    appear   that    the   United   States   Maritime   Commission    Is    an 
ajency'^^he  Government,  a  sale  of  one  of  its  »i^iP«  V",f°' ^^«  "" 
of  a  belligerent  would  be  deemed  by  many  to  be  a  violation  of 
neutrality. 

SHIPMENT  OF   AHlCRArT  FOR   XTSE  AGAINST  BrLLIGRRKNT 

It  Is  a  recognized  principle  of  International  law  that  a  neutr^ 
RtatelhalllS^the  means  at  Its  disposal  (a)  to  prevent  the  fitting 
om  or^lS?wlthln  its  territory  of^an?  vessel  which  Is  Intendedto 
engage  mh^ile  operations  against  a  belligerent.  «^d(b)    to  pre- 
vent the  departure  from  Its  territory  of  any  vessel  which  is  to- 
tended  to  engage  in  the  hostilities  and  which,  within  It*  territory 
and  mirlne  the  war  has  been  adapted  for  use  in  war.    The  above 
oSllgaUo^on  thl^t  of  a  neutrii  has  been  recogni«d  "Ijnoe  the 
timf  of  toe  Treaty  of  Washington  and  the   Alabama  decUion   at 
Sva  after  the  Ainerlcan  Civil  War.     The  same  principle  was  ah» 
S?S|Szed  m  article  8  of  the  Thirteenth  Hague  Cohventlon  (1W7). 
^e  question  now  arises,   and   arose   during  «ie   World   War. 
whether  the  foregoing  rule  applying  to  vesaeU  is  to  be  applied  to 
iS^^St     The  view  wai  advanced  during  the  World  War  by  Ambassa- 
dor Bemstorfl  that  "hydro-aeroplanes  must  ^regarded  as  war  vejisels 
whose  deUvery  to  belligerent  atates  by  neutrals  should  be  "topped 
under  the  Hague  Convention.    This  view  was  not  accepted  hj  the 
Amertcan  Secretary  at  State,  who  contended  toat  such  aircraft  was 
to  the  nature  ot  oontraband  which  could  be  shipped  by  individual 
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exporters  subject,  of  cour«e.  to  selzvire  by  a  beUlgerent.  T^e  Sec- 
rSSy^Statfit  that  time  pointed  out  that  Germany  had  included 
in  ita  list  of  contraband  "baUocna  and  flying  ™**^^^°"^     ..     »,„,^ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  reBpectable  body  of  authority  hold- 
ing that  mintary  aircraft  should  be  aiislmllated  to  warships  and 
ttSkt  therefore  the  neutral  must  use  the  means  at  Its  disposal  to 
prevent  the  fitting  out  within  or  the  flight  from  Its  territory  of  any 
aircraft  Intended  to  engage  In  hostUlties.  ^  ^      ,^  ,♦.„ 

The  Harvard  Research  In  International  Law  takes  the  position 
that  the  departure  of  such  aircraft  from  neutral  territory  consti- 
tutes the  "dispatch  of  a  hostUe  expedition  which  the  neutral  state 
Is  bound  to  try  to  prevent."  (Draft  Convention  on  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Neutral  SUtes  in  Naval  and  Aerial  War.  33  Amer.  Jour,  of  IntCT- 
natlonal  Law.  supp.  T71  )  The  same  position  was  taken  by  the 
Commlaslon  of  Jurists,  who  drafted  the  Hague  air  rules  in  ISM. 
These  rules,  however,  were  not  adopted  by  the  governments.  The 
same  view  was  also  taken  In  1938  In  the  uniform  neutrality  rules 
adopted  by  the  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  states  and  Iceland. 

During  the  present  war  the  United  SUtes  has  already  taken  the 
position  adopted  by  It  dtirlng  the  World  War.  namely,  that  military 
aircraft  Is  merely  contraband.  Such  aircraft  has  been  listed  as 
absolute  contraband  by  Great  Britain.  France.  New  Zealand,  and 
Germany,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Department  of  State  has  announced  that  It  wUl  not  au- 
thorize fly-away  deUverlee  of  military  aircraft  purchased  by  beUlger- 
ent countries  "since  It  would  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
neutral  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  to  permit  such  aircraft  to 
be  flown  within  or  from  the  territory  of  the  United  SUtes"  (Depart- 
ment of  SUte  Bulletin.  Dec.  9.  1939).  The  SUte  Department. 
however,  pointed  out  that  the  above  reasoning  was  not  applicable 
while  the  legal  title  to  such  aircraft  remained  with  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes.  It  U  at  least  arguable,  however,  that  the  determin- 
ing factor  from  the  InUmatlonal  point  of  view  la  not  the  ownership 
of  the  aircraft  at  the  time  of  iU  departure  but  rather  the  use  to 
which  the  aircraft  la  destined. 

■KIZUKI    or   GBUCAM   EZFOKTS 

On  November  28.  1939,  a  British  order  In  council  proclaimed  that 
after  December  4.  1939.  every  merchant  vessel  which  sailed  from  an 
enemy  port  ml^t  be  required  to  discharge  in  a  British  or  Allied 
port  any  goods  on  board  laden  In  such  enemy  port.  The  order 
further  provided  that  after  the  said  date  every  merchant  vessel 
which  sailed  from  a  port  other  than  an  enemy  port  having  on 
board  "goods  which  are  of  enemy  origin  or  are  enemy  property  ' 
might  be  required  to  discharge  such  goods  in  a  Brttlsh  or  Allied 
port  Goods  so  discharged  are.  according  to  the  order,  to  be 
placed  In  the  custody  of  the  prize  cotn^  either  for  requisitioning 
or  sale  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  order  In  councU  subjects  to 
Klzure,  as  contraband,  enemy  goods  on  a  neutral  vessel  sailing 
from  a  neutral  port.  a«  well  as  enemy  goods  on  a  neutral  vessel 

galling  from  an  enemy  port.  ..^  ^  ..w    .      i.. > 

On  December  8.  1939.  the  United  SUtes  protested  the  legality  of 
the  foregoing  order  in  council.  The  American  note,  while  con- 
ceding that  a  belligerent  government  has  a  right  to  visit  and 
search  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  vessel  is  carrying  contraband  to  an  opposing 
belligerent  or  la  attempting  to  break  an  effective  blockade  of  an 
enemy  port  nevertheless  denied  the  validity  of  any  present  Inter- 
ference with  American  vessels  or  their  cargoes  on  grounds  of  breach 
of  blockade.  Moreover,  o\ir  Government  stated,  the  question  of 
contratwnd  does  not  artse  with  respect  to  goods  en  route  from 
Germany  to  the  United  SUtes.  This  would,  of  cottrse.  be  tr\ie 
whether  such  goods  were  carried  on  American  or  foreign  neutral 
vessels  (note  published  In  Department  of  State  Bulletin.  December 

0    1939). 

The  Identical  situation  arose  during  the  World  War,  at  which 
time  Secretary  Bryan  held  that  the  British  seizure  of  German 
exporU  was  a  cotirae  of  action  "unknown  to  International  law," 
and  that  "trnder  the  rules  governing  enemy  exporU  only  goods 
owned  by  enemy  subjects  In  enemy  bottoms  are  subject  to  seizure 
and  condemnation."  The  dispute  with  Great  BrlUln  continued 
imtll  the  entry  of  the  United  SUtes  into  the  war.  After  the  war 
the  Privy  CoimcU  held  that  the  order  In  council  was  a  reprisals 
order  and  was  justUUble  on  the  ground  of  right  of  reUliation 
(Noordam  case  In  1930,  A.  C.  904,  and  Leonora  case  in  1919.  A.  C. 

874) 

In  Its  recent  protest  during  the  present  war.  the  United  SUtes 
has  anticipated  the  argument  of  the  British  based  upon  the  right 
of  reUllaUon.  On  thU  point  the  American  note  of  December  8, 
1939.  contains  the  following  paragraph: 

'Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  meastires  directed  by  one 
belligerent  against  another,  they  may  not  rightfully  be  carried  to 
the  point  of  enlarging  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  over  neutral 
vessels  and  their  cargoes,  or  of  otherwiae  penalizing  neutral  sUtes 
or  their  nationals  in  connecUon  with  their  legitimate  activities. 

This  leads  us  to  the  next  subject,  dealing  with  the  question  of 
belligerent  reprisals  and  the  effect  thereof  on  neutrals. 


Both  Great  BrtUln  and  Germany  during  the  present  war  have 
sought  to  JtMtlfy  cerUln  acte.  otherwise  illegal  under  international 
law.  on  the  ground  of  a  right  of  retaliation.  Thus.  Great  BrlUln 
seizes  German  exports  on  the  ground  that  Germany  has  sank 
BrttMb  merdiant  iriaiirls  in  vtolaUon  of  tlie  Submarine  Protocol  at 


1936  And  Germany,  similarly  Invoking  a  right  to  reUllate  against 
the  exteSlv^Brit^  blockade,  sinks  BiUlsh  and  neutral  mer- 
chlntoeren  route  to  the  British  Isles.  As  »  '^"^^'^^^^JJ 
counterplay  of  these  and  similar  measures  of  reprisal,  the  rlghU 
of  neutral  sUtes  have  been  frequently  abridged. 

The  United  SUtes  Government  has  always  held  that  a  bellig- 
er^t  is  not  relieved  of  Its  duty  to  respect  the  rights  of  a  neutral 
stete  even  when  engaged  In  reprisals  for  the  Illegal  acte  of  Its 
enemy  The  same  opinion  was  also  voiced  as  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  famous  publicist  Bynkershoek.  who  asserted 
that  retaliation  "can  only  be  exercised  against  one  who  has 
inflicted  wrong,  it  cannot  involve  a  friend."  tt«4»-h 

The  first  occasion  when  It  became  necessary  for  the  United 
SUtes  as  a  neutral  to  protest  against  the  mutual  reprisals  of 
European  belllgerente  arose  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The 
Berlin  and  MUan  Decrees  of  Napoleon  esUbltshlng  the  contl- 
nenUl  system,  and  the  British  retaliatory  Orders  In  Council,  are 
familiar  history  and  furnish  a  striking  analogy  to  present-day 
circumstances.  At  that  time  Secretary  Madison  protested  against 
measures  of  reprisal  that  went  far  beyond  the  extent  of  the 
suffering  sustained  by  the  retaliating  party,  Madison  further 
asserted  that  every  retaliating  step,  which  affected  a  neutral, 
should  be  preceded  by  an  unreasonable  failure  by  the  neutral  to 
put  an  end.  if  possible,  to  the  inequality  wrongfully  produced. 
In  other  words.  Secretary  Madison  recognized  a  limited  right  of 
retaliation  affecting  neutral  rights,  but  only  where  the  neutral 
has  failed  to  take  reasonable  steps  to  make  ite  righte  respected  by 
the  beUlgerent  first  violating  the  neutrals  rights.  The  British, 
however,  in  a  note  to  Madison  (February  23.  1808)  contended  that 
the  right  of  His  Majesty  to  resort  to  retallaUon  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned and  that  the  suffering  occasioned  to  neutral  parties  is 
incidental.     (3    American    SUte    Papers.    Foreign    Relations,    pp. 

209-210)  ^      ^ 

In  the  World  War  Great  Britain  retaliated  against  the  German 
sowing  of  mines  In  the  North  Sea  by  adopting  a  slmUar  policy  and 
declaring  the  establishment  of  a  military  area  In  the  North  Sea. 
Germany  In  turn  retaliated  by  declaring  an  area  of  war  around  the 
British  Isles,  where  neutral  shipping  would  proceed  at  its  perU. 
Moreover,  in  1917  Germany  began  her  policy  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  on  the  ground  of  a  long  list  of  grievances  against 
Allied  methods  of  warfare. 

The  United  States  protested  to  England  that  her  measures  of 
reprisal  were  "without  precedent  In  modern  warfare."  One  of  the 
American  notes  said  (United  States  Foreign  Relations.  1915,  supp., 
p.  154) : 

"If  the  cotirse  pursued  by  the  present  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
should  prove  to  be  in  fact  tainted  by  Illegality  and  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  war  sanctioned  by  enlightened  nations.  It  cannot  be 
supposed — and  this  Government  does  not  for  a  moment  suppose — 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  wish  the  same  taint  to  attach 
to  their  own  actions  or  would  cite  such  Ulegal  acts  as  in  any  sense  or 
degree  a  Justification  for  similar  practices  on  their  part  Insofar  as 
they  affect  neutral  rights  " 

Likewise  to  Germany  on  July  21.  1915,  the  United  States  declared 

Ubld..  p.  480) :  .  _  ^ 

"•  •  •  A  beUlgerent  act  of  reUllatlon  Is  per  se  an  act  beyond 
the  law.  and  the  defense  of  an  act  as  retaliatory  Is  an  admission  that 
it  Is  illegal.  •  •  •  lUegal  and  Inhuman  acte.  however  Justifiable 
they  may  be  thought  to  be  against  an  enemy  who  U  believed  to  have 
acted  In  contravention  of  law  and  humanity,  are  manifestly  Inde- 
fensible when  they  deprive  neutrals  of  their  acknowledged  rights, 
particularly  when  they  violate  the  right  to  life  Uself     •     •     •." 

Both  the  British  and  the  Germans  took  Issue  with  the  United 
SUtes.    Great  Britain  argued  that  (Ibid.,  1916.  supp  .  p   368  ff  ) ; 

"It  would  seem  that  the  true  view  must  be  that  each  belligerent 
Is  entitled  to  Insist  on  being  allowed  to  meet  his  enemy  on  terms  of 
equal  liberty  of  action.  If  one  of  them  Is  allowed  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  other  regardless  of  neutral  righte,  his  opponent  must  be 
allowed  similar  latitude  In  prosecuting  the  struggle,  nor  should  he 
In  that  case  be  limited  to  the  adoption  of  measures  precisely  Identical 
with  those  of  his  opponent." 

Germany  argued  that  (ibid.,  p   259) : 

Neutrals  cannot  expect  that  Germany,  forced  to  fight  for 

her  existence,  shall,  for  the  sake  cf  neutral  interest,  restrict  the  use 
of  an  effective  weapon  If  her  enemy  Is  permitted  to  contmue  to 
apply  at  wlU  methods  of  warfare  violating  the  rules  of  international 
law.  Such  a  demand  would  be  Incompatible  with  the  character  of 
neutrality     •     •     •." 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  beUlgerent  reprisals  through  the 
sides  of  the  neutrals  was  passed  upon  after  the  World  War  by  the 
German -Portuguese  Arbitral  Tribunal  of  Lausanne  In  the  case  of 
the  Cysne.  (The  case  Is  digested  In  Lauterpacht.  Annual  Digest  of 
Public  International  Law  Cases.  1929-30.  p.  487  ff.)  In  that  case 
Portugal  claimed  damages  against  Germany  for  the  sinking  of  a 
Portuguese  ship  carrying  pit  props  to  Great  BrlUln.  Under  Ger- 
man law  pit  props  were  absolute  contraband.  The  tribunal  held 
Germany  lUble  on  the  ground  that,  since  pit  props  were  not 
invariably  used  for  war  purposes  It  was  contrary  to  international 
law  for  the  Germans  to  make  them  absolute  contraband,  except  by 
way  of  reprisal.  On  the  subject  of  reprisals  the  tribunal  held  that 
retaliation,  however  legal  as  to  the  enemies  of  Germany,  was  not 
admissible  agamst  a  neutral.  "There  Is  no  legal  Justification  for 
reprisals  except  when  they  have  been  provoked  by  an  act  contrary 
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to  international  law.  This  means  that  they  are  not  admissible 
except  against  the  sUte  held  guilty  of  the  original  violation  of 
international  law  •  •  •  In  the  present  case  the  reprisals  were 
aimed  directly  and  deliberately  against  neutral  subjects.  As  Portu- 
gal had  not  violated,  in  relation  to  Germany,  any  rule  of  inter- 
national law.  acts  of  reprisals  directed  against  her  were  contrary 
to  international  law." 

On  the  other  hand,  after  the  World  War.  the  German  Relchs- 
gericht  held  that  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  was  legal  as  a 
measure  of  retaliation  (4  VOlkerrechtlm  Weltkrleg  (1927»,  p  337  ff  ), 
and  the  British  prize  courts  held  that  the  only  qviestion  was  whether 
the  form  of  retaliation  enUlled  a  degree  of  Inconvenience  to  neu- 
trals which,  under  the  clrcumsunces,  was  unreasonable  (The 
Leonora  (1918).  pp.  182.  228). 

Professor  Brierlv.  of  Oxford  University,  a  few  years  ago  criticized 
the  views  of  the  British  prize  courts  and  stated  that  their  decisions 
went  far  toward  depriving  neutrals  of  their  rights,  and  making  such 
rights  dependent  on  the  discretion  of  the  beUigerente.  He  added: 
'The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  problem  of  reprisals  In  naval  war- 
fare Is  one  that  dcfles  a  satisfactory  solution  by  Judicial  methods; 
it  may  even  be  that  it  marks  the  vanLshlng  point  of  law  as  a  means 
of  regulating  the  conduct  of  war."  (Brlerly.  International  Law  In 
England.  51  Law  Quarterly  Review   (1935),  p.  27.) 

EHiring  the  present  war  the  United  States  Is  adhering  to  Its  early 
position  maintained  during  the  Napoleonic  wars — namely,  that  the 
righte  of  a  neutral  cannot  be  Invaded  or  abridged  by  acts  of  inter- 
bell.eerent  reprisal   (.supra,  p    187.  note  of  December  8.  1939). 

Inihls  same  connection  It  should  be  remembered  that,  if  a  neutral 
state  vlolaUs  Us  neutralltv.  It  may  no  longer  consistently  urge 
the  observance  of  Ite  neutral  rights  either  when  abridged  inci- 
dentally through  interljelllgfrent  reprisals  or  when  Invaded  directly 
through  reprisals  by  an  offended  belligerent. 


America,  Wake  Up  and  Live ! 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Tuesday.  May  21.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  KARL  MUNDT.  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  hear  an  address  enUtled  "America.  Wake  Up  and  Uve! " 
delivered  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDTl  before  an  audience  of  over  a  thousand  men  and 
women  attending  a  luncheon  in  the  Commodore  Hotel  of  New 
York  City.  I  was  so  favorably  Impressed  with  the  content  of 
that  address  that  I  have  asked  the  gentleman's  permission  to 
reprint  it  in  the  Record,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

If  you  cannot  Uke  time  to  read  the  enUre  address,  may  I 
suggest  you  begin  with  the  subheading  "Democracy  Is  now 
facing  Its  greatest  perils."  In  these  times  of  stress  and  strain 
and  of  what  sometimes  approximates  unreasoning  hysteria 
it  may  help  us  all  to  give  some  thought  to  the  following 
reasoning : 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  a  R«puhUcan.  I  am  a  member  today  of 
an  indispensable  element  of  a  self-governing  society— the  opposition 
party  Just  as  democracy  needs  a  majority  party  at  any  given  time 
in  Its  existence  It  also  needs  a  atrong.  vlrUe  opposition  party, 
which  operating  for  the  time  as  a  minority  group  exercises  Its  per- 
fecting influence  upon  Government  by  subjecting  to  critical  analysis 
and  careful  examination  every  policy  or  program  advanced  by  the 
party  in  power.  It  Is  neither  good  politics  nor  good  patriotism  for 
the  opposition  party  to  block  legislation  simply  because  It  Is  the 
creature  of  the  party  In  power,  but  It  Is  equally  bad  politics  and 
unpatriotic  to  shirk  Ite  duties  of  painstaking  analysis  and  PUbUc- 
■ervlng  criticism  to  the  end  that  Government  policies  may  ^e 
seasoned  and  perfected  before  becoming  operative  upon  the  destiny 
of  a  free  people.  ^  . ,     . .,„__ 

Every  citizen  in  America  at  every  stage  of  our  country  s  develop- 
ment should  be  an  active  Influence  In  shaping  the  program  of  the 
party  In  power  or  In  sharing  the  responsibilities  of  analysis  and 
study  which  repose  upon  the  party  or  partlea  out  of  power  Politics 
m  a  great  Republic  such  as  ours  Is  more  than  a  profession;  It  Is  an 
essential  element  In  the  life  of  any  citizen  worthy  of  the  i^ght  of 
being  free  All  of  the  things  which  we  hold  most  dear  In  Ule  In  a 
representative  democracy  are  the  producte  and  the  prlvUegea  we 


receive  as  a  result  of  politics.  Politics— the  art  of  govemment--ln 
America  is  a  responslbUlty  of  every  citizen,  and  the  righte  to  worship 
God  as  we  deem  wisest,  to  maintain  our  families,  to  earn  and  to 
spend  the  producte  from  our  labor,  to  attain  fame  or  friends  or 
social  stendlng,  all  depend  upon  otir  success  as  politicians  and  tne 
results  of  sensible  politics.  In  self-goverrunent,  when  there  is  no 
vigorous,  patriotic,  determined  opposition  party,  politics  cannot 
function  as  it  should  and  all  that  man  holds  dearest  Is  Jeopardized. 

A   LESSON  THE   ENGUSH  CAN  TEACH   US 

In  1215  King  John  of  Engand  was  forced  to  sign  the  Magna  Carta 
which  gave  Englishmen  their  first  taste  of  self-government  and 
which  put  m  written  form  for  the  ftrst  time  the  thesis  that  men 
have  certain  righte  which  even  their  own  governmente  cannot 
supersede.  Self-government  In  England  is  therefore  more  than 
seven  centuries  old,  whereas  In  Its  constitutional  form  In  America  It 
18  barely  older  than  a  century  and  a  half.  Perhaps  It  is  because 
self-government  In  England  in  Its  development  is  more  than  four 
times  ae  old  as  It  Is  In  the  United  States  that  we  Americans  have  not 
yet  learned  the  lesson  Eiiglishmen  understand  so  well,  which  teaches 
that  in  times  of  greatest  emergency  opposition  parties  become  the 
most  Important  and  must  function  most  effectively.  In  war  or 
peace,  England  seeks  to  profit  from  the  strength  or  suggestions 
emanating  from  logical  and  constructive  programs  of  the  opposition 
party.  We  have  recently  witnes&ed  Eiigland's  replacement  of  Cham- 
berlain by  a  new  leader  in  time  of  war,  mind  you,  because  the 
opposition  groups  In  England  had  convinced  the  people  there  that 
his  leadership  was  inept,  hU  program  unsatisfactory,  and  that  new 
leadership  would  bring  new  hope  and  new  unity  to  a  battle-ridden 
nation.  Perhaps  one  reason  the  English  have  always  muddled 
through  centuries  of  wai-fare  and  danger  Is  because  when  hazards 
and  difficulties  are  greatest  the  oppoeltlon  party  contributes  the 
most  to  reshaping  government  policies  and  to  reviving  national 
strength 

THE  RESPONSIBILrriES  THE  OPPOSmON  PAKTT  DAHE  NOT  SHIBK 

In  America,  when  faced  with  grave  domestic  or  international 
situations,  surface  thinkers  and  strongly  partisan  lncumt>ent  ofllce 
holders  too  frequently  run  to  the  public  with  the  Idea  that  pol- 
itics should  be  adjourned  (mind  you.  that  means  the  adjourn- 
ment of  self-government  In  such  a  land  as  ours);  that  all  should 
blindly  follow  the  leadership  whether  It  be  good  or  bad.  effective 
or  ineffective,  of  the  majority  party  of  the  moment  and  that  oppo- 
sition denotes  a  lack  of  patriotism  because  It  refuses  to  go  along 
with  anything  or  everything  the  party  In  power  proposes.  Such  a 
fatellstlc  concept  of  the  art  of  self-government  In  this  Republic 
Is  a  tragic  disservice  to  America.  It  would  deprive  our  country, 
when  Ite  needs  are  the  greatest,  of  the  most  effective  device  It  ha« 
to  successfully  meet  the  challenges  it  confronte. 

At  a  time  when  every  decision  or  policy  may  mean  the  success  or 

fallvire  of  America  it  Is  essential  that  every  move  be  tested  In  the 

fierce  light  of  public  debate  and  forged  in  the  crucible  of  honest 

discussion  and  controversy  before  It  Is  accepted  and  adopted  as  the 

policy  upon  which  a  nation's  destiny  Is  to  be  gambled.    A  time  ol 

emergency   or   crisis   Is   no   time   to   accept   untested   recipes   or   to 

resort    to    the    devltellzlng    practice   of    taking    orders    Instead    oX 

formtUatlng  decisions.  .^  ^  ..  *  ».  „« 

Out  on  the  plains  of  my  native  State  of  South  Dakota  we  have 

opportunity  to  witness  the  activities  of  herds  of  sheep  when  faced 

with  peril     Sheep  have  no  opposition  party.    When  a  storm  swoops 

down   upon  them  or  some  danger  approaches  which   they   cannot 

understand,  they  mill  around  aimlessly  for  a  time  and  then  strike 

out    head  to  tell,  following  blindly  after  some  leader  from  their 

midst     They  do  not  discuss  or  analyze  the  comix  they  have  chosen. 

They  do  not  seek  to  know  whether  their  leader  Is  Intelligent  or  only 

impetuous     They  do  not  know  or  seek  to  know  where  their  leader 

is  taking  them,  and  they  do  not  care  whether  or  not  he  knows 

the  answer  to  that  question.     They  simply  go  along  with  an  ad- 

lournment   of  politics,   hoping   for   the   best.     But   the   creed   of   a 

herd  of  sheep  Is  scarcely  the  formula  by  which  a  free  people  should 

practice  the  art  of  self-government.    Seldom.  In  fact,  does  the  man 

of  the  moment  become  the  man  of  the  hotir. 

With  this  background,  gocd  friends,  I  want  to  discuss  for  a  time 
the  New  Deal  and  Rooseveltlsm.  and  the  destiny  of  America,  not  as 
a  oartlsan  cr  "as  an  obstructionist,  but  rather  as  a  voter,  a  politician, 
an  oppositionist.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  a  Republican,  charged  with 
the  Krave  responsibilities  of  having  to  help  form  one  flank  of  our 
body  politic  ^Mch  is  Just  as  Importent  to  the  protection  of  the 
Nation  as  it  is  that  the  majority  flank  fulflll  Ite  responsibilities. 

NOW AS   KTXVB. — WE  SHOtJU)   ANALYZE   N«W   DKALI8M  CAEEFULLT 

For  over  7  years,  America  has  been  living  with  or  under  a  phll- 
o««ophy  of  Government  called  the  New  Deal.  At  the  moment  the 
New  Deal  Is  the  majority  party  ol  America— It  Is  the  party  In 
power  Its  opposltlonlste  include  Republicans  of  which  I  am  one. 
Democrate  of  the  school  of  thought  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Inde- 
pendente  who  distrust  the  growing  power  of  Government  with  Ito 
encroachmente  In  the  field  of  private  business  and  Individual  Initia- 
tive and  liberals  who  honestly  believe  that  a  liberal  government  Is 
one  which  protects  Its  citizens  alike  against  the  Injustices  of  en- 
trenched power  whether  that  power  be  economic  or  political.  Dur- 
ing these  7  years  most  of  us  have  been  so  busy  studying  the  new 
adventures  of  the  New  Deal  we  have  not  had  time  to  settle  down  to 
analyze  the  basic  principles  upon  which  these  policies  are  founded. 
To  that  extent,  we  opposlUonlsts  have  faUed  America,  and  to  that 
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his  column  almo^  every,  day  during  the  ?Tst  years  of  the  Roosevelt   ,  ^U  the  world.    Tht«.  by  our^^^^ 
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extent  the  Mew  VetH,  too.  turn  failed  because  the  kTwUwt  cltteen  to 
tS  5ii?S«7right  to  tiderrti^the  Sf'l""^'^^ Jf^^Syio"^ 
which  hi«  gowmment  depends.  Or.  m  Seneca  laid  bo  long  ago,  Tf 
you  would  q)eak  with  me.  define  yovir  terms." 

Vron  WHAT  CBBD  IS  TH«  K«W  DBAX.  BASBDt 

The  New  DeiJ  loudly  talks  about  providing  a  collective  "ecurtty 
fnr  all  America.  But.  unfortunately.  It  has  tried  to  provide  tliat 
security  collecUvely.  By  collectivizing  the  functions  m^  eco- 
nomic enterprise  and  the  powers  of  government  In  the  central  city 
of  the  land.  It  has  to  that  extent  Imported  the  foreign  formula  of 
communism.  luua-lsni,  and  fascism  Into  a  free  America.  And  it 
has  gone  the  second  mile.  History  has  always  taught  that  when 
a  party  In  power  (be  It  an  Individual  or  a  political  group)  has  cen- 
tralized authorities  In  the  capital  city  of  the  land.  It  always  and 
perhaps  inevitably,  begins  to  personalize  that  power.  To  this  lesson 
of  history  the  New  Deal  Is  no  exception.  Economic  rights  which 
the  people  had.  the  Oovemment  now  exercises.  Political  rights 
which  the  Congre«  had.  the  KxecuUve  now  operates.  When  the 
Supreme  Court  resists,  the  cry  goes  out  to  change  the  court;  when 
the  Congress  resists,  the  call  la  to  delegate  more  power  to  the 
President:  when  the  people  resist,  the  purge  is  called  upon  to  turn 
out  of  authority  the  obstructlonlste.  Today's  President  has  more 
personal  power  than  yesterday's  prince.  Today's  free  economic 
enterprises  are  In  many  cases  as  subject  as  were  yesterdays  op- 
erators uiKler  the  mercantile  guilds  of  Europe.  In  degree,  com- 
munism, nasl-lsm.  and  fascism  have  gone  further;  in  substance 
they  are  linked  with  the  New  Deal  In  putting  the  state  aboi^  the 
citizen  and  subjecting  the  whole  to  the  part. 

TH«   TWIN    rAIXACIES   OF   NXW-DBAU8M  ' 

Twin  fallacies  bedevil  the  thinking  of  the  new  dealers:  One  te 
a  distrust  of  mdivldual  citizens  (especlaUy  if  they  are  successful 
operators)  and  the  other  is  a  deification  of  the  Central  Government 
and  the  central  figure  in  that  Government. 

To  the  extent  that  these  fallacies  are  present,  and  each  of  you  in 
your  private  thoughts  can  analyze  the  trends  of  the  past  7>^2  yeara 
and  determine  for  yourselves  how  extensively  these  faUacles  exist. 
the  New  Deal  Is  in  Itself  reactionary.  It  has  dipped  back  into 
history  to  the  Biilddle  Ages  to  find  examples  of  countries  being  run 
from  the  top  down;  It  has  circumvented  human  liberties  after  the 
fashion,  although  not  to  the  degree,  of  the  modern  Moscow.  Berlin. 
Rome  or  Tokyo.  It  is  Jeffersonism  In  reverse.  It  feels  that  gov- 
ernmpnt  is  best  whose  citizens  govern  least.  It  cannot  perma- 
nently succeed.  To  continue  to  give  synthetic  semblance  of  suc- 
cess it  must  continue  toward  the  goals  Its  contemporaries  in  Europe 
and  Asia  have  already  reached.  A  planned  economy  with  a  free 
people  cannot  prosper— too  many  planners  spoil  the  pattern  Just 
as  too  many  cocks  spoU  the  brew.  And  \t  too  few  people  do  the 
planning,  the  people  are  no  longer  free. 

on     HXTNIMUB     AKD     THIKT 1      ICILXJOM     PKOFLZ     A1«D     TiUaTl      IdlXIOI* 

AtrrOMOBILXS 

J\i8t  as  the  Honorable  Samuel  B.  Pettenglll.  Democratic  former 
congressman  from  Indiana,  says  in  his  remarkable  book.  Smoke 
Screen,  the  difference  between  the  American  system  and  the  totali- 
tarian technique  Is  the  difference  between  a  country  of  130.000,000 
people  driving  30,000.000  automobiles  and  a  country  of  150,000,000 
people  riding  to  one  automobile  driven  by  one  man.  There  may  be 
fewer  highway  accidents  in  the  latter  alternative,  but  when  an 
accident  occurs  it  betrays  the  destiny  of  an  entire  people. 

The  past  7  years  have  given  America  more  governmental  propa- 
ganda and  less  prosperity  than  any  other  like  period  of  our  Nation's 
history.  The  reason  Is  not  hard  to  find.  It  results  from  the  con- 
flict caused  by  a  free  people  resisting  the  fixed  pattern  of  a  planned 
economy.  It  will  perpetuate  depression  and  retard  recovery  imtil 
the  people  or  the  planners  win  the  struggle.  If  the  people  win. 
SO  000  000  drivers  will  make  mistakes  again,  but  the  traditional 
American  progress  will  flow  on  with  each  incoming  wave  taking  us 
a  Uttle  further  upward  than  the  last.  If  the  planners  win.  we  shall 
have  security  until  ottr  one  driver  makes  his  first  big  error,  carrying 
the  whole  governmental  omnibus  with  all  Its  people  Into  the  stidden 
death  of  the  world's  greatest  economic  crack-up. 


BKaCOCBACT  IB  MOW  rSCOrO  IXB 

Democracy  now  faces  thraughoot  the  world  its  greatest  trials  of 
history  In  Europe.  It  Is  threatened  by  waves  of  aggressive  armies 
driven  forward  by  one-man  planners  toward  goals  the  people  do 
not  cmnjirehand.  In  America,  it  Is  threatened  by  socialistic  waves 
of  well-totentlaned  plannera,  by  waves  of  hysteria  about  foreign 
affairs,  by  waves  of  abdication  of  the  peoples'  powws  to  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  our  Oovemment.  It  is  today  impossible  to 
prophesy  the  destiny  of  Kurt^M.  It  U  also  ImposslWe  to  predict 
the  future  of  America  unless  we  focus  our  attention  upon  our 
great,  imsolved  domestic  problems  of  unemjdoyment.  underprivi- 
leged' citizens,  underpaid  farmers,  idle  capital,  and  continued  eco- 
nomic paralyata.  We  must  first  set  our  own  house  in  order  if  we 
are  to  be  of  servloe  to  our  neighbors  across  the  seas. 

On  Its  record  In  the  domestic  scene  the  New  Deal  and  its 
leadership  has  failed.  It  has  failed  to  restore  recovery.  But 
more  serMl^than  that  by  far.  It  has  failed  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can proceisaB'of  ff^'^Ty*"***^  opportunity  and  self-govemment  by 
which.  sJqoa.  teoovery  can  ever  come  and  our  productive  capacity 
to  set  vv  an  adsquata  TiTr*******  ilsfMiss  can  ever  be  restored. 


As  a  member  of  the  opposition  group,  I  charge  the  New  Deal  has 
ran  iSwOTe  and  a  tha^e  U  necessary  If  we  are  to  resume  our 
march  toward  better  things  ahead.  The  economic  stagnation  re- 
sult under  the  New  Deal  la  now  even  hampering  our  national 
defense. 

SOT  WHAT  or  THS   1««W   UaALS   FOSXIOK   POLICTT 

But  with  a  world  on  fire  with  war,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
domestic  scene  to  analyse  the  New  Deal  leadership  and  to  evalu- 
ate its  record.  What  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  New  Deal?  What 
has  been  its  success  in  foreign  affairs?  Has  its  failure  on  the 
domestic  scene  been  offset  by  success  in  international  relations 
or  does  the  same  death  rattle  of  defeat  plague  its  practices  In 
that  connection?  These  are  no  times  for  partisan  attack  Let 
us  examine  the  record  carefully  and  well  and  Judge  it  fairly  and 
falthfxilly  by  what  we  find.  To  do  more  than  that  would  be 
tinduly  partisan;  to  do  less  would  toe  shirking  from  our  patriotic 
duty. 

WHAT  COWSTllUm  WISE  AMERICAN  LZADERSHTP  IN  FORIICN  POUCT? 

To  honesUy  evaluate  the  New  Deal's  record  in  foreign  affairs  we 
must  first  of  all  do  more  serioiis  thinking  about  what  we  should 
want  or  expect  of  such  a  leadership  than  Is  our  customary  habit. 
What  may  I  ask,  constitutes  sound  leadership  In  foreign  affairs? 
What  shoiUd  Americans  expect  of  their  President  In  his  rela- 
tions with  other  nations?  I  have  studied  this  question  many 
years  I  think  I  can  suggest  the  answer  and  I  give  It  to  you  for  your 
consideration.  It  is  simply  this-sound  American  leadership  In 
foreign  affairs  demands  that  the  President  project  a  policy  which 
best  protects  the  Interests  of  America  in  the  family  of  nations  In 
which  we  live.  To  do  more  might  lead  to  intervention,  to  med- 
dling, and  to  war;  to  do  less  would  be  to  neglect  his  duty  to  the 
most  Important  member  of  the  mternatlonal  family. 

n*  roaHCN  atfaibs  kew  dzalism  has  rAiLia)  on  all  roua  fronts 

Much  as  I  wish  the  record  were  different  for  the  welfare  of  America 
and  the  future  of  the  world.  I  must  submit  that  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration has  failed  us  fearfully  on  all  four  fronts  In  its  policies 
affecting  our  international  relations  in  this  world  crisis.  As  It  has 
failed  to  provide  security  at  home  it  has  also  failed  at  this  crucial 
period  to  give  us  security  from  dangers  from  without. 

First  let  us  consider  the  preparedness  front  as  a  strong  national 
defense  is  fundamental  to  American  group  security  During  the 
more  than  7  years  of  the  New  Deal  over  »8, 000. 000 .000  have  been 
asked  and  given  to  perfect  o\ir  national  defense.  With  what  re- 
sults? On  May  Ifl,  President  Roosevelt  addressed  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress  asking  for  a  billion  dollars  more  for  national  defense, 
and  painting  a  very  sorry  story  about  the  status  of  our  defense 
program  No  man  could  hear  that  speech  and  feel  that  this  country 
is  well  prepared.  WhUe  bUUons  have  been  spent  and  such  experi- 
ments as  the  Florida  slilp  canal  and  the  late  lamented  Passamo- 
quoddy  project  have  been  tried,  money  which  should  have  been 
spent  on  protectmg  our  Panama  Canal  and  In  modernizing  our 
fortifications  has  been  diverted. 

■OOSkVlLT  HAS  FAILID  US  ON  TSt  PEKPARIDNISS  mONT 
Military  men  for  years  have  been  asking  that  our  defense  pro- 
gram be  modernized;  that  we  streamline  our  Military  Establishment 
to  meet  the  methods  and  machinery  of  modern  warfare.  But  after 
$8,000,000,000  have  been  spent,  horse-and-buggy  preparedness  pre- 
vails and  we  are  unprepared  to  protect  ourselves  with  modem  mili- 
tary eqtiipment  of  today.  Having  taken  to  himself  many  of  the 
prerogatives  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  much  of  his  regime, 
and  having  Infiuenced  greatly  the  program  of  the  Army,  there  is  no 
one  to  whom  the  President  can  pass  the  blame  for  antiquated 
methods  or  unwisely  expended  funds.  He  has  been  in  power  since 
the  very  first  days  of  Hitler's  riile  In  Germany  and  has  watched  the 
growth  of  that  military  machine.  But  with  good  intentions  always, 
he  has  failed  to  give  us  a  modernized  defense  Another  btlUon 
dollars  or  another  multi-bllUon-dollar  appropriation  will  not  solve 
otir  defense  problem  if  we  spend  it  by  the  same  formula  and  with 
the  same  procedure  used  In  spending  the  past  eight  billions  The 
time  has  come  to  reexamine  our  whole  program  of  national  de- 
fense, to  find  its  holes  and  plug  them  vip.  to  bring  in  experts  In 
indtistry  as  well  as  experts  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  air  force,  and 
to  profit  from  their  findings.  We  cannot  longer  continue  to  fall 
on  a  front  where  continued  failure  might  prove  so  final  and  so 
fundamental. 

The  President's  own  defense  message  to  Congress  proves  the 
point  that  personalization  of  power  defeats  its  own  ends  No 
matter  how  great  and  good  the  individual,  such  a  Joint  problem 
as  national  defense  calls  for  study  by  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
iQlttee — even  while  action  Is  being  taken — and  for  the  assistance 
of  the  best  brains  in  America  to  Join  in  the  undertaking  Witness 
the  following  extract  from  the  President  s  defense  message.  He 
said:  "Since  the  first  day  of  September  1939  every  week  that  haa 
passed  has  brought  new  lessons  learned  from  actual  combat  on 
land  and  sea.  I  cite  examples:  Where  naval  shlpM  have  operated 
Without  adequate  protection  by  defending  aircraft,  their  vulnerabil- 
ity to  air  attack  has  Increased."    Very  true.    But  also  very  late. 

As  Capt.  Eddie  Rlckenbacker  said  in  New  York  the  following  day, 
the  recognlticn  of  this  fact  "came  6  years  too  late."  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh told  the  President  and  the  country  atJout  the  effectiveness 
of  foreign  fluting  planes  long  ago.  Billy  Mitchell,  20  years  ago, 
polnVMi  to  this  slttiatlon.    Arthur  Brisbane  stressed  this  need  in 
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his  column  almost  every  day  during  the  first  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
regime  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Brisbane's  death  in  December  of  1936. 
It  should  not  take  a  war  to  demonstrate  that  ships  without  protec- 
tion in  the  air  are  more  vulnerable  than  ships  with  escorts  of  fighting 
planes  Such  a  conclusion  should  be  Inescapable  even  to  a  naan 
who  had  never  seen  a  ship  or  heard  the  zooming  of  a  plane.  To  get 
a  dollars  worth  of  defense  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense  approprl- 
at'cn"  more  of  the  last  eight  billion  might  well  have  gone  for  a 
modernized  defense  against  modernized  warfare  in  the  air,  on  the 
sea,  and  on  the  land 

OUR  first  line  or  defense  is  our  worst 
On  the  financial  front,  however,  the  President's  failure  is  most 
drflnlf*  Americas  financial  front  la  its  first  line  of  defense.  And 
our  first  line  of  defen.se  is  admittedly  our  worst.  With  the  more 
than  s-.xty  billions  spent  by  the  New  Deal  In  7  squandering  years, 
our  national  $45,000,000,000  debt  limit  has  been  reached.  There 
le  no  denying  that.  There  Is  no  evading  it.  But  spend  we  shall 
and  spend  we  must  l)ecause  our  national  defense  must  be  strength- 
ened streanollned.  modernized,  and  that  without  delay.  Devel- 
opments abroad  have  united  this  country  in  a  desire  to  stiffen  our 
defense  program  with  a  realization  that  the  best  guarantee  today 
that  no  American  boy  need  ever  again  die  on  foreign  battlefields 
Is  to  make  ourselves  so  strong  that  no  boy  need  ever  die  defending 
his  country  on  battlefields  at  home.  But  as  a  result  of  the  New 
Deals  neglect  of  the  first  line  of  defense  we  face  the  dilemma  today 
of  having  to  Improve  our  military  equipment  without  imperiling 
our  national  economy. 

THE  NTW  DEAL  FAILED  AMERICA  ON  THZ  HOME  FRONT 

On  the  home  front.  In  his  protection  of  American  Interests  In  for- 
eign affairs  the  President  has  also  failed  us  seriously.  A  wise  lead- 
ership to  safcgu.-^rd  America  in  a  Jealous  and  angry  world,  would 
unite  our  citizens  In  a  fellowship  of  good  will  and  friendly  feeling 
between  employers  and  employees,  between  farmers  and  city  dwell- 
ers between  rich  and  poor  Of  even  greater  Importance,  wise  lead- 
ership in  crucial  times  like  these,  would  have  divorced  all  Govern- 
ment offices  and  services  from  employment  of  Communists,  bund 
members  parlor  pinks,  socialistic  theorists,  and  other  misdirected 
enthusiasts  lacking  faith  and  confidence  in  the  American  system. 
But  the  President  has  coddled  these  malcontents.  Communists 
have  headed  movements  given  reception  at  the  White  House^  Earl 
Browder  Indicted  and  convicted  commvmlstlc  chief,  was  third-term 
advocate  No  1  Bund  members  have  gained  In  number  and  In- 
creased in  strength.  While  "fifth  column"  leaders  In  other  coun- 
tries have  sapped  the  vitals  of  national  defense  by  socrctlve  stealth. 
In  America  we  have  Invited  them  Into  the  headquarters  staff,  and. 
according  to  a  statement  made  by  Martin  Dies  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  yesterday,  we  have  virtuaUy  turned  over  to  them  our  merchant 

marine  ,  ^,..  ,.        ,,  j 

In  his  defense  message  to  Congress  the  President  rightfully  called 
for  a  speed-up  of  American  industrial  production  so  we  can  build 
more  planes  and  other  Implements  of  war  and  peace.  Industry  can 
and  must  meet  that  challenge  But  what  a  sad  commentary  on 
these  last  7  years  that  the  greatest  indtostrlal  nation  of  them  all 
should  now  be  crltlclaed  for  Insufficient  industrial  productivity. 
Were  it  not  for  the  Inccs-sant  sniping  of  New  Deal  theorists  and  the 
socialistic  invasions  of  Government  into  business.  America  s  indus- 
trial capacity  would  still  lead  the  world.  In  spite  of  everything.  I 
think  it  still  docs  If  the  driver  will  take  off  the  brakes  and  turn  on 
the  green  light,  this  country  will  Jump  Into  an  Industrial  revival 
which  all  of  Europe,  both  conquered,  conquering,  and  unconquer- 
able, cannot  duplicate.  ^  _,  „  ♦„- 
Such  a  record  on  the  home  front  reveals  the  partisan  reasons  for 
men  like  Ickes  and  Mlnton,  like  Wallace  and  McNutt,  and  others 
who  are  already  gloatingly  using  the  European  situation  as  argu- 
ment that  a  third  term  is  now  demanded  or  desired  For  what 
reason?  And  by  whom?  Third  termites  are  In  bad  taste  in  their 
hurried  attempt  to  make  political  capital  of  the  lack  of  national 
defense  for  which  they  are  themselves  responsible. 

THE  FAU-URE  ON  OUR  FOURTH  FRONT  IS  MOST  FRIGHTENING 

On  the  Oovemment  front,  the  New  Deal  has  perhaps  made  its 
greatest  failure  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  ^^elations.  When 
much  of  the  World  Is  fighting  to  resist  the  onrush  of  totalitarian 
techniques  of  government,  a  farslghted  American  leadership  would 
long  ago  have  recognized  that  dictatorship  was  menacing  democracy 
by  the  infiltration  of  Its  agents  as  well  as  Its  armies  Such  leader- 
ship would  therefore  have  reversed  the  trend  toward  dictatorship 
at  home.  It  would  have  restored  to  American  citizens  their  democ- 
racy-protecting rights  of  individual  enterprise,  private  profits  free- 
dom of  initiative,  protection  from  monopoly,  and  the  check  and 
balance  system  of  political  activity  upon  which  our  democracy  has 
grov,-n  great,  and  upon  which  alone  It  can  continue  to  maintain 
Its  greatness.  By  making  democracy  work  here,  such  leadership 
would  have  made  Its  retention  or  recovery  seem  more  attractiv-e  to 
the  people  over  there.  As  the  menace  of  that  man  developed 
overseas  the  importance  of  government  by  law  rather  than  govern- 
ment by  men  should  have  been  recognized  at  home  ,»..„»,.„   „- 

Only  by  reposing  In  the  people  more  of  the  responsibilities  of 
self-government  can  the  process  of  self-govemment  be  nurtured  and 
strengthened  In  this  Republic.  The  present  crisis  In  «'^ch  democ- 
racy finds  itself  calls  for  the  full  development  of  the  great  innate 
and  inherent  powers  of  democracy  In  Ite  greatest  proving  ground  In 


all  the  world.    Thus,  by  our  successful  example  of  ^^'^^^J^^^. 
can  we  show  that  dictatorships  are  not  the  answer  to  the  peoples 
needs. 

AMERICA ^WAKE   UP    AND    UV« 

America— wake  up  and  live.  Too  many  of  us  have  slumbered 
while  the  things  which  make  America  American  have  lost  their 
luster.  The  dullness  which  we  see  upon  them  now  Is  not  decay 
but  the  surface  rust  of  disuse.  Let's  meet  the  challenge  to  America 
with  American  courage  and  in  an  American  way.  Let  the  people 
speak.  Let  parties  In  and  out  of  power  unite  In  building  us  an 
Impregnable  national  defense.  The  real  American  frontier  as  our 
own  JoE  Martin  has  so  vividly  said  Is  "at  the  factory  door  and  the 
farmers  gate."  Let  the  New  Deal  give  way  for  a  New  America;  for 
effective  leadership — Democratic  or  Republican — which  will  hold 
high  the  torch  of  freedom  here,  so  that  when  peace  comes  again 
we  can  help  bring  light  and  hope  and  freedom  to  the  weary  people 
of  a  war-torn  world. 

American  sympathies  In  the  present  conflict  are  almost  uni- 
versally united.  It  is  a  disservice  to  our  peace  for  public  officials 
to  emphasize  them,  but  It  Is  a  credit  to  our  Christian  Ideals  that 
we  are  so  solidly  united.  The  question  which  we  must  answer  In 
considering  our  national  policy  today  Is  not.  What  will  happen  In 
Europe  If  the  wrong  side  wins?  but  rather.  What  could  America 
write  Into  a  peace  treaty  which  would  preserve  peace  and  pro- 
mote Justice  In  Europe  If  we  entered  the  war  and  won?  In  the 
World  War  we  won  the  war.  but  we  so  badly  lost  the  peace  that  our 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  what  It  considered  to  be  an  unwise  peace 
treaty.  We  refused  to  police  the  world  after  the  fighting  was  over. 
We  withdrew  from  the  European  scene  rather  than  be  drawn  Into 
the  endless  and  ageless  conflicts  overseas.  No  sooner  had  we 
left  the  scenes  of  battle  than  the  rechooslng  of  sides  began  anew, 
and  political  Intrigue  coupled  with   a  race   In  armamente  was  In 

full  swing.  .         .         . 

Would  we  now  be  willing  to  maintain  standing  armies  abroad 
and  battleships  in  foreign  ports  to  enforce  a  peace?  And  what 
could  be  wTitten  into  such  a  peace  after  a  thousand  years  of 
failures  in  Europe  which  would  not  again  become  the  seed  for  a 
greater  conflict  than  It  stopped?  These  are  serious,  practical 
questions  which  hysterical  news  commentators  Ignore  but  which 
mean  much  to  the  mothers  of  America  whose  sons  would  become 
the  bloody  pawns  of  battle. 

WE  NEED  A  BETTER  PREPAREDNESS  FOR  A  BETTER  PEACE 

Until  and  unless  these  questions  are  answered  honestly  and 
accurately  and  In  our  American  Interests,  li  would  be  both  fool- 
hardy and  futile  to  send  our  boys  across  the  seas  to  senseless 
sacrifice  Rather  than  helping  to  defend  America,  such  action 
might  well  contribute  to  our  decay.  War  will  not  come  to  America 
unless  America  goes  to  the  war,  provided  we  .sufficiently  tighten  our 
national  defenses,  cooperate  In  making  the  Western  Hemisphere 
an  impregnable  continent  of  peace  and  freedom  and  disband  our 
fifth  columns  by  sending  their  conspirators  to  Jail  or  deporting 
them  to  the  foreign  lands  from  whence  they  came. 

America  must  disband  its  Bund  camps,  its  Fascist  Silver  Shlrters. 
and  its  communistic  cells.     We  have  coddled  subversive  groups  too 
long  in  this  country  and  under  the  New  Deal  the  Attorney  General 
and    Labor    Department    have    shown    them    too    much    leniency. 
We  have  too  long  kidded  ourselves  that  the  disclosures  of  the  Dies 
committee  were  far-fetched  figments  of  the  Imagination.  "America, 
Wake  Up  and  Live'"     But  we  must  do  more  than  clean  up  Amer- 
1    lea— we  must  develop  an  efflclent  and  effective  military  defense  for 
'    It     We  must  spend  additional  billions  for  such  peace  Insurance. 
'    But  we  must  spend  It  wisely      We  must  modernize  our  equipment. 
We  need  tanks  for  defense.     We  need  planes  with  armored  cock- 
■    pits    and    self -sealing    gas    tanks,    we    need    antiaircraft    guns.     We 
I    need  to  separate  politics  entirely  from  preparedne&s.    Our  problem 
Is  to  defend  ourself  against  the  methods  and  machinery  of  modern 
warfare     to  do   this  we   should  create   a   commission  of   industrial 
experts 'to  assist  our  military  men  in  mobilizing  American  Industry 
I    so  It  can  best  assist  in  the  modernization  of  a  defense  system  which 
i    has  too  long  measured  Its  adequacy  In  terms  of  billions  of  dollar* 
1    spent  for  preparedness  rather  than  In  terms  of  results  In  the  form 
I    of  up-to-date  fighting  equipment  and  military  units 
I        Yes-  American  sympathies  have  crystallized.     Our  hearts  go  out  to 
'    freedom  where  it  fights  or  falters.     But  we  do  not  want  to  support 
these  sympathies  by  sending  American  sons  to  rot  and  die  on  for- 
eign fighting  grounds  battling  for  a  peace  no  man  has  yet  been  bold 
eiiough  to  define  or  wise  enough  to  propound.     Let  us  face  the 
Issues  squarely      Europe  has  bent  before  Its  Alexander  the  Great, 
Its  Caesar   its  Napoleon,  and  has  risen  to  new  heights  alter  the  col- 
lapse of  every  leader  who  would  rule  the  world.     It  will  outlive  and 
oiitgrow  its  Hitler,  Its  Stalin,  and  its  Mussolml.     And  with  our  aid. 
when  peace  has  come  again,  Europe  wUl  move  Into  another  era  of 
peace    and    happiness.     But   from    our    vantage    point    3.000    miles 
removed  we  cannot  direct  the  destiny  growing  out  of  century-old 

disputes  in  Europe.  .    ,  .v.     u.  .*,     *       *         *« 

Unless  we  annex  the  continent  or  patrol  the  battle  fronts  untU 
eternity  we  cannot  control  the  destiny  of  Europe — and  to  undertake 
such  a  colossal  task  nUght  dim  the  destiny  of  all  the  world  by 
bringing  the  blackout  of  human  liberties  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

By  making  democracy  work  at  home  we  can  best  give  service  to 
the  world.     By  protecting  what  we  have  on  the  continent  on  which 
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It  funcUons  we  can  do  by  our  example  of  «ucce«  that  which  orir 
iiS«  «uW  ^t  permanently  achieve.  Bight  ideate  can  move  east- 
^  from  this  continent  to  Europe  as  readily  as  wrong  Ideas  can 
move  westward  from  Europe  over  here.  Let  us  give  devotion  to  our 
Tixht  ideals  at  home.  In  ao  doing  we  can  keep  bright  the  light  of 
Christian  brotherhood  and  help  right  the  wrongs  ol  human  avarice 
once  the  dove  of  peace  has  again  replaced  the  war  dogs  now  on  the 
loose  in  Europe. 

The  Science  of  Peace 
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HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21,  1940 


ADDRESS  BT  DR.  PHIUP  MARSHALL  BROWNONTHB  OCCA- 
SION OF  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELFTTH  ANNUAL 
MEETINO  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PEACE  SOdETT.  HELD  IN  WASHINGTON.  D.  C .  MON- 
DAY EVENING.  MAY  20.  1940 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  was  privileged  to  hear  last  evening.  While  peace 
seems  to  be  a  futile  objective  at  the  moment,  yet  peace  must 
some  day  come  again.  Dr.  Brown  has  ably  set  forth  the 
loimdational  requirements  for  a  lasting  peace  and  gives  us 
a  clear  view  of  the  true  path  to  world  peace. 

The  address  follows: 

Nietzsche  says  that  "man  18  something  that  must  be  surpa58?d." 
It  would  seem  that  man  has  now  been  surpassed  by  modern  science. 
He  U  not  only  grateful  for  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  which 
BClence  has  given  him;  he  Is  Ita  docile  creature.  He  Is  even  begin- 
ning to  believe  that  social  redemption  wUl  be  achieved  solely 
through  science.  ^  ^       ...         ..  ., 

The  tragedy  of  science  Is  that  Its  main  trend  has  been  toward 
the  perfection  of  power  and  force.  The  Intrusion  Into  the  private 
life  of  the  atom  has  been  animated  largely  by  the  desire  to  measure 
Its  energy  and  exploit  Its  power  of  destruction. 

The  supreme  expression  of  modern  science  Is  the  war  machine. 
But  once  this  machine  is  set  In  motion  It  soon  gets  cut  of  control. 
The  god  of  the  machine  takes  command.  It  runs  wild,  destroying 
men.  nations,  and  vast  material  resources.  It  also  destroys  cher- 
ished Institutions  and  standards  of  values.  Confusion  of  thought 
and.  worst  of  all.  destruction  of  moral  character  follow  In  the  wake 
of  this  Frankenstein  monster  which  science  has  created.  Men  lose 
their  mental  equilibrium.  They  cannot  anticipate  and  discount 
the  courae  of  events.  The  war  machine  rolls  ruthlessly  on.  Clvill- 
Eation  reels  and  chaos  threatens. 

The  war  machine  has  no  respect  for  democracies.  They  can  de- 
fend themselves  against  dictatorships  only  by  being  less  demo- 
cratic. The  organization  of  democracy  for  war  demands  great  con- 
centration of  power  and  serioxis  limitations  on  freedom.  All  the 
resources  of  the  state,  human  as  well  as  material,  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  govenmient.  State  capitalism  restilts  and  in  turn 
produces  social  revolution.  The  masses  of  the  people  become  rest- 
less and  readily  stisceptlble  to  subversive  Influences.  A  war  between 
nations  breeds  social  revolutionaries. 

Under  such  disintegrating  conditions  created  by  the  war  machine 
It  is  obviously  Impossible  to  plan  intelligently  for  peace.  We  do  not 
know  on  what  kind  of  fovmdatlons  we  may  restore  the  temple  of 
peace  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  present  war  may  not  prove  to 
be  only  one  of  a  long  scries.  Definite  plans  for  International  organi- 
zation at  the  present  time  are  futUe.  They  are  as  derisive  as  small 
fountains  playing  in  a  deluge. 

What  then  can  the  advocates  of  peace  hope  to  accomplish  in  this 
hoiir  of  world  tragedy?  We  cannot  acknowledge  defeat  and  remain 
silent.  The  lighthouse  Is  moat  needed  in  darkness  and  storm.  We 
must  hold  the  faith  and  fight  on.  But  not  blindly.  Not  with 
empty  phrases  and  slogans.  Our  Immediate  duty  is  to  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  the  apparently  Insoluble  problem  of  international 
peace.  We  must  do  so  in  a  scientific  spirit.  The  science  of  power 
expressed  by  the  war  machine  must  be  opposed  by  the  science  of 
peace. 

Now  science  In  Its  essence  is  nothing  else  than  knowledge.  And 
knowledge  Is  gained  by  realistic  logical  processes  of  thought.  We 
are  warranted  In  believing  that  through  honest  research  com- 
parable to  the  investigations  of  modem  science  we  may  discern 
the  principles  that  control  this  science  of  peace. 

The  reasonable  approach  to  this  problem  would  seem  first  to 
recognize  the  errors  and  fallxires  of  previous  experiments  In  the 


labormtory  ot  peace.  The  lamentable  experience  of  the  league  of 
Nations.  In  particular,  should  have  most  important  lessons  for  tia. 
There  must  be  no  emotional  wishful  thinking.  Too  much  of  fate- 
ftil  Import  to  humanity  is  at  stake.  We  are  engaged  in  a  scientific 
research  Infinitely  more  significant  than  the  study  of  the  atom. 

The  basic  error  in  the  peace  experiments  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  false  analysis  of  the  causes  of  war  and  In  the  methods 
proposed  to  end  war.  And  this  error,  strangely  enough,  has  been 
due  to  the  very  same  error  that  created  the  war  machme.  Both 
have  been  produced  by  a  materialistic,  mechanistic  age.  Both 
have  been  dominated  by  a  blind  beUef  in  force.  Both  have  be- 
lieved that  men  can  be  coerced  to  behave  as  desired  by  gangsters, 
statesmen,  and  reforming  Idealists  alike. 

The  peace  advocates  have  placed  their  faith  too  much  In  Instltu- 
Uons,  in  organlzaUons.  and  in  systems  of  government.  They  have 
persisted  In  the  ancient  error  that  men  can  be  compelled  to  co- 
operate and  live  at  peace  with  one  another.  The  logical  goal  of 
this  school  of  thought  has  been  the  creation  of  a  gigantic  Interna- 
tional peace  force  to  Impose  peace  on  single  nations  and  on  blocs 
of  nations. 

The  peace  movement  has  been  obsessed  by  this  faith  in  force,  in 
the  inexorable  power  of  the  machine.  It  found  feeble  expression 
in  the  attempt  to  apply  economic  sanctions  against  Italy  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia.  The  League  of  Nations,  when 
used  as  a  means  of  coercion,  collapsed  miserably  in  dealing  succes- 
sively with  Japan,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

No  lesson  In  recent  times  could  be  more  impressive  and  poignant 
than  that  the  way  to  peace  does  not  lie  along  the  road  of  force. 
The  god  of  the  war  machine  can  never  Insure  peace.  Whether  in 
personal,  domestic,  or  International  relations,  mankind  will  always 
abhor  coercion  of  any  kind,  be  It  physical  or  moral.  You  may  win 
a  temporary  and  a  precarious  peace  by  force,  but  you  cannot  reason 
with  men  by  force. 

A  most  serious  mistake  of  the  peace  movement  has  been  to  urge 
peace  because  of  the  Increasing  horrors  of  modem  warfare.  This 
argument  has  been  as  unrealistic  as  It  has  been  Ignoble.  Heroic 
men  never  shrink  from  any  call  of  duty  because  of  the  fear  of 
suffering  and  death.  It  is  an  Inspiring  tribute  to  the  character  of 
the  men  facing  the  horrcrs  of  hell  in  Europe  and  China  that  they 
have  not  faltered  in  the  defense  of  what  they  t>elleve  to  be  sacred 
rights  and  obligations.  The  appeal  to  fear  has  sadly  discredited 
the  peace  movement.  It  has  paralyzed  normal  thinking  and  ob- 
scured the  distinctions  between  right  and  wTong  It  would  be 
difficult  for  a  Finnish.  Dutch,  or  Belgian  soldier  to  understand  the 
reasoning  of  the  professional  pacifist.  Men  who  are  defending  their 
hearth  and  home  value  duty  and  honor  above  life  itself.  The  span 
of  life  is  all  too  brief,  but  men  still  believe  in  eternal  values.  They 
win  not  be  deterred  from  laying  down  their  lives  for  others  by  fear 
of  the  horrors  of  war.  This  argument  has  done  the  peace  movement 
great  harm. 

Another  error  of  the  peace  advocates  has  been  to  stress  unduly 
the  idea  that  wars  are  caused  by  a  state  of  mind  It  is  true  that 
wars  result  from  a  state  of  mind  and  emotion.  Men  do  have  pro- 
found convictions,  be  they  right  or  wrong,  concerning  the  Justice 
of  their  cause.  They  think  In  terms  of  national  Interests,  of  pride 
of  race,  of  religious  freedom,  and  material  needs.  They  plan  wars 
deliberately  for  the  sake  of  their  convictions,  whether  high  or  low. 
reasonable  or  fantastic. 

Calling  this  a  state  of  mind  does  not  serve  to  clarify  the  problem. 
It  requires  much  more  than  denunciation,  derision,  or  argument. 
The  fervid  belief  of  the  German  people  In  a  pure  race  which  shall 
dominate  Europe  cannot  be  eradicated  by  either  war  or  ridicule. 
The  British  Interest  In  Gibraltar  and  Singapore,  the  demand  of  Italy 
for  greater  economic  freedom,  the  claim  by  Jp.pHn  for  predominance 
in  the  Far  East — these  all  must  be  considered  realistically.  Such 
debatable  is-sues  disclose  something  much  deep»'r  than  an  emotional 
state  of  mind.  They  reveal  the  motives  that  inspire  and  control 
the  actions  of  men  and  nations  We  must  know  the  philosophy  of 
life  that  determines  conduct.  We  must  know  the  compelling  mo- 
tives that  make  men  selfl.'^h  or  generous,  cruel  or  kind.  What  most 
matters  in  the  science  of  peace  Is  the  basic  philosophy  that  actuat>-s 
the  conduct  of  men  and  nations. 

It  is  painfully  apparent  that  our  present  civilization  too  long  has 
been  dominated  by  a  materialistic,  mechanistic  attitude  of  mind. 
The  hard  and  dangerous  work  of  society  has  been  done  not  because 
men  and  women  wanted  to  but  because  they  had  to.  Society  has 
been  strangely  Indifferent  to  many  social  and  economic  injustices. 
The  economic  law  of  necessity  has  prevailed  over  the  law  of  love. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  economic  determlnlsts  have  so 
profoiuidly  affected  the  thinking  of  all  ranks  of  society.  Including 
many  social- welfare  workers  and  members  of  the  clergy  They 
rightly  believe  that  modern  scientific  discoveries  should  make  hu- 
man existence  more  comfortable  and  enjoyable.  They  believe  that 
men  wiU  cease  to  t)€  miserable  and  rebellious  If  economic  InjTjstlces 
are  corrected.    This,  they  hold,  is  the  right  way  to  find  peace. 

The  leading  exponents  of  this  philosophy  of  life  are  the  Marxian 
socialists.  Their  Idealism  may  not  be  questioned  though  their  class 
hatred  and  their  methods  lay  them  open  to  serious  criticism. 
The  inherent  vice  of  this  philosophy  is  that  It  restricts  man  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  economic  determinism.  They  believe  that 
man  Is  merely  the  product  of  his  economic  environment.  It  Is 
essentially  a  materialistic  attitude  toward  life  In  common  with 
less  radical  reformers  they  wovUd  solve  social  and  economic  prob- 
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lems  by  legislation,  institutions,  and  systems.  They  are  sub- 
stituting one  mechanism  for  another.  They  would  submit  man 
to  external  controls  of  a  different  natxire.  The  freedom  they  seek 
is  economic.  They  h.ive  slight  regard  for  his  intellectual  freedom 
and  none  for  his  religious  freedom.  Such  a  philosophy  of  life  is 
too  restricted  to  satisfy  his  whole  nature. 

This  philosophy  of  life  Is  also  vitiated  by  Its  failure  to  take  Into 
account  the  conflicting  desires  of  men.  It  ignores  the  greed,  the 
lusts  the  hatreds,  as  well  as  the  Ideals,  that  animate  and  control 
human  conduct.  It  Is  based  on  the  false  assumption  that  these 
desires  and  motives  can  be  regimented  by  clever  regulations  and 
mechanistic  systems  devised  by  the  sUte.  In  his  instinctive  search 
for  complete  freedom  man  has  never  been  willing  to  submit  to  a 
social  control  over  his  desires  and  Ideals. 

The  ultimate  problem  in  the  science  of  peace  is  to  discover  how 
the  desires  that  control  human  conduct,  whether  in  the  family. 
In  industrv,  politics,  or  Intematlonal  affairs  may  be  reconciled 
and  guided  Into  right  channels.  If  these  desires  are  Irreconcil- 
able: If  men  and  nations  are  resolved  to  take  by  any  means,  fair 
or  foul,  what  they  feel  entitled  to,  there  is  no  use  in  attempting 
to  seek  peace  bv  the  arbitrary  use  of  force  You  may  secure  a 
t€mporar>'  semblance  of  peace  by  force  but  you  fall  Ignominiously 
to  eradicate  the  basic  cause  of  war. 

The  advocates  of  peace  through  Justice  are  now  facing  the  stark, 
ug'.y  reality  that  civilization  Is  rrpldly  reverting  to  the  law  of  the 
Jungle.  Our  materialistic  philosophy  has  been  tending  more  nnd 
more  to  the  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest.  Disguise  It  as 
you  will.  It  Is  present  everywhere — in  business.  Industry,  politics, 
and  saddest  of  all,  even  In  the  church — wherever  men  find  It 
possible  by  a  sufflclent  show  of  strength  to  gain  their  ends  by  means 
other  th.in  reason  and  moral  suasion.  There  Is  evident  a  general 
cynicism  that  makes  light  of  ethical  standards.  We  are  aware  of 
a  prevalent  social  nttitude  that  demands  privileges  but  denies  obli- 
gations The  fretdom  men  seek  is  in  the  main  individualistic  and 
irresponsible. 

The  plight  of  the  liberal  in  these  times  is  most  tragic  A  sense 
of  defeatism  and  the  Inadequacy  of  his  convictions  make  him 
Inclined  too  often  to  compromise — to  accept  restraints  and  restric- 
tions lmpo'=ed  by  both  doctrinaires  and  dictators.  He  is  in  des- 
perate n"ed  of  a' fresh  renewal  of  faith  in  what  Walter  Llppmann 
has  temied  'freedom  of  personality  and  inviolability  of  the  soul  of 
man  '•  He  cannot  be  content  with  any  human  institutions  and 
devices  which,  in  aiming  at  social  betterment,  actually  fetter  man- 
kind with  restrictions  on  his  desire  for  the  freest  development  of 
his  highest  nature.  He  knows  veiy  well  that  the  legitimate  desires 
and  ideals  of  men  can  never  with  safety  be  restrained  by  any 
schemes  of  social  reform. 

What  th-n.  Is  the  complete  solution  of  this  problem  of  peace? 
Are  we  to  confess  ourselves  to  be  hopelessly  defeated?  Must  we 
accept  fatalistically  the  prospect  of  unceasing  contentions  and  wars? 
If  that  be  our  answer,  we  might  as  well  eat.  drink,  and  be  Insanely 
mfrry  before  the  re.-oundlng  crash  of  civilization.  But  if  we  arc 
committed  In  our  personal  lives  to  a  philosophy  that  can  give 
contentment,  alter  profoundly  the  desires  of  men,  and  reconcile 
them,  then  we  have  an  adequate  answer  which  we  must  proclaim 
resolutely,  with  undaunted  faith. 

But  this  will  exaci  much  more  from  us  than  Intellectual  convic- 
tion or  moral  dedication.  We  must  first  demonstrate  In  our  own 
lives  m  every  relationship,  both  within  and  without  the  family, 
those  standards  of  behaMor  which  we  believe  should  control  the 
actions  of  other  men  and  nations.  We  should  acknowledge  the 
simple  painful  truth  bo  fully  expressed  many  years  ago:  "Whence 
come  quarrels  and  conflicts  among  you?  Come  they  not  from  your 
uncontrolled  desires  that  contend  within  you?"  It  Is  axiomatic 
that  If  we  cannot  have  ptace  at  home  or  in  our  other  relationships 
we  cannot  expect  it  between  nations.  This  demands  immense 
discipline  and  sacrifice  We  would  much  rather  seek  external 
controls  on  human  conduct  than  Inner  compulsions.  We  would 
resort  to  resolutions,  petitions,  denunciations,  legislation,  and  pun- 
ishments to  constrain  men  to  keep  the  peace.  But  this  is  to  con- 
tinue the  old  discredited  fight  between  conflicting  philosophies  of 
llle  whether  Marxism,  capitalism,  collectivism,  or  any  other  form 
of  social  reform.  The  fight  Is  most  clearly  drawn  between  mate- 
rialism and  Idealism— between  those  who  deny  and  those  who 
affirm  the  right  of  man  to  freedom  of  personality  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  his  soul.  All  other  warfare  has  but  little  meaning  besioe 
this  unending  battle.  Either  we  must  thoroughly  alter  and  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  desires  of  men  or  abandon  the  fight  for  world 

'how  can  these  desires  be  altered  and  reconciled?  How  can  they 
be  harmonized  into  one  sole  obJecUve.  one  supreme  goal,  one 
great  faith  to  animate  and  satisfy  mankind?  If  we  have  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  and  the  wUllngness  to  fiacrifice  some- 
thing the  answer  may  not  be  as  difficult  as  we  imagine.  The  only 
adequate,  rational,  unifying  philosophy  must  be  our  faith  in  the 
actual  broth-rhood  of  man  and  ultimate  spiritual  purpose  In  social 
evolution.  Paul,  the  first  of  the  great  Internationalists,  proclaimed 
this  truth  to  the  sceptics  of  Mars  HiU:  "For  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  man  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
hath  determined  the  periods  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation 
Retectlne  the  paltry  philosophy  of  the  materialists  we  must  hold 
to  the  faith  that  there  U  a  divine  plan  of  evolution  that  promises 


the  utmost  freedom  of  personality  and  the  complete  »n^'ol«^f"^ 
of  the  soul.     We  cannot  be  content  with  lesser  and  baser  objective. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  any  sectarian  creed.  Each  must  be  loyal 
to  his  own  convictions.  I  am  challenging  those  millions  of  Protes- 
tants. Catholics.  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  aU  others  who  accept  the 
authority  of  God  in  human  affairs  to  present  a  militant  united  irons 
to  promote  the  only  kind  of  righteousness  that  can  Insure  peace 
throughout  the  world.  Thus  a  united  front  would  be  irresistible. 
As  President  Roosevelt  has  so  eloquently  said.  "There  Is  no  proi>- 
lem— social,  political,  or  economic— which  would  not  melt  before 
the  fire  of  a  great  spiritual  awakening."  This  is  the  true  science 
of  peace  which  can  triumph  over  the  science  of  war.  Tills  has 
been  the  great  aim  of  the  American  Peace  Society  since  Its  founding 
112  years  ago  by  William  Ladd,  himself  a  great  spiritual  leader. 

We  are  definitely  challenged  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  crusade 
to  check  the  rising  tide  of  war  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  • 
sound  and  enduring  peace.  After  all  the  yearnings,  the  strivings, 
and  searchlngs  after  peace  we  must  take  up  the  task  in  a  venture- 
some pioneering  spirit. 

"All  the  past  we  leave  behind: 
We  take  up  the  task  eternal,  and  the  burden, 

and   the   lesson! 
Conquering,  holding,  daring,  venturing,  as  we 

go  the  unknown  waj's — 
Pioneers!     O  pioneers!" 


Regional  Financing 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  21  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  JEROME  N.  FRANK 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  aik  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  Jerome  N.  Prank.  Chairman.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  April  25.  1940.  in  which  he  describes  in  detail  the  crea- 
tion of  regional  finance  institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  find  that  no  member  of  the  S.  E.  C.  has  visited  Cleveland  since 
former  Chairman  Douglas  was  here  in  1938.  That  Is  much  too 
lone  a  time  As  It  is  one  of  the  leading  financial  and  Industrial 
centers  of  the  Nation,  we  are  very  much  Interested  in  Cleveland 
and  Its  problems.  In  fact,  we  have,  as  you  know,  opened  one  of 
our  few  branch  offices  here  within  the  past  18  months,  under  the 
direction  of  your  distinguished  former  State  sectu-itles  commissioner, 

Dan  T    Moore.  „  ^  . 

Mr  Justice  Douglas,  when  he  was  here  some  2  years  ago,  ad- 
dressed the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce's  committee  of  the 
banks  and  investment  bankers  of  Cleveland.  I  wonder  If  you  recaU 
what  a  resounding  challenge  It  was  to  the  financial  leaders  of  your 
cltv  He  pointed  out  that  the  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of  your 
Industry  and  wealth  in  the  fourth  Federal  Reserve  district  far 
exceeds  your  geographic  proportion  of  the  Nation,  but  that  yoiur 
financial  leaders  were  not  obtaining  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  Na- 
tlons  financial  business.  He  pointed  to  the  concentration  of  finan- 
cial business  In  New  York  and  showed  that,  although  In  the  2  years 
lust  preceding  his  talk,  the  Cleveland  Federal  Reserve  district  had 
been  the  domicile  of  corporations  offering  12  percent  of  bonds  and 
stocks  dealers  in  the  Cleveland  district  had  participated  In  only 
about '5  percent  of  all  Issues  and  had  actually  managed  the  dU- 
tribution  of  only  a  little  over  iVi  percent  of  all  Issues. 

In  conclusion  he  said :  ,      . ,      ^  ,■, 

"Undoubtedly,  then,  there  Is  a  considerable  supply  of  funds  avail- 
able for  long-term  Investment  and  a  large  demand  for  long-term 
funds  originating  In  the  fovu-th  district.  Much  of  this  mght  be 
matched  regionally,  but  now  goes  to  New  York  to  be  matche<l  there. 
Suppose  a  part  of  these  amounts  were  handled  locally  to  fcrm  the 
baslsof  a  regional  capital  market.  What  wotild  that  mean  to  you 
and  to  the  fourth  Federal  Reserve  district? 

"I  hardly  need  to  tell  you  that  it  would  mean  more  business  for 
the  Investment  bankers  of  the  district,  for  the  trust  and  registrar 
departments  of  your  commercial  banks,  and  for  lawyers  and  auditors 
of  the  district;  for  printers  of  the  prospectuses,  etc.  It  would,  in- 
directly mean  more  business  for  your  banks  in  the  form  of  loans 
on  new  Becurlties  and  wider  opporttmltles  for  Investment.    AU  ol 
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this  la  an  Important  aspect  of  the  problem,  no  doubt.  To  me  how- 
ever there  another  aspects  of  at  least  equal  or  greater  consequence, 
tlioueh  they  may  seem  somewhat  Intangible. 

•First  and  foremost,  I  should  expect  simpler  and  more  conserva- 
tive finance,  where  finance  Is  brought  closer  to  the  loctis  of  busi- 
ness and  where  Investors  are  brought  closer  to  finance  and  Invest- 

-Second   I  should  hope  regional  financing  would  produce  better- 
planned  financing,  since  under  that  system  there  might  be  greater 
freedom  from  the  scramble  In  the  capital  market  for  the  Issues  or    i 
temporarily  popular  Industries.  .  w*  w^    *..-♦«  h- 

"Third  I  should  hope  that  regional  finance  might  be  able  to  de-  | 
▼elop  an  adequate  organization  for  the  supply  of  long-term  capital.  | 
particularly  In  equity  form,  to  enterprises  of  moderate  size. 

"Ptaurth   I  should  expect  that  a  reduction  In  absentee  financing 
would  result  In  a  reduction  of  absentee  ownership  and  management, 
with  all  of  the  advantages  which  flow  from  keeping  btislnew  at   | 
home  for  the  home  folk*.  ,.  i 

•  Finally.  I  should  expect  that  the  development  of  regional  capital 
markets  would  bring  new  capital  and  new  brains  Into  the  Invest- 
ment banking  Industry  and  the  financial  management  of  local 
budinens.  This  la  not  meant  as  a  reflection  on  Us  prcacnf  personnel. 
But  regional  capital  markrU  of  sufficient  stature  should  help  re- 
tain and  employ  the  best  of  Its  own  sons  at  home. 

"The  development  of  regional  capital  markets  Beems  to  me  to  be 
eminently  desirable  but  It  will  not  come  Just  by  talking  and  writ- 
ing Regional  capital  markets,  even  under  the  best  of  conditions. 
can  grow  up  only  If  local  bankers  and  local  businessmen  want  them. 
With  local  patronage  development  of  regional  caoltal  markets  Is 
possible.  Without  It.  It  Is  Impcsslble.  The  problem,  therefore,  at 
thl.s  stage  Is  largely  In  your  hands." 

I  understand  from  friends  of  mine  In  Cleveland  that  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas'  talk  made  a  great  Impression  here  and.  what  Is  more  Im- 
portant that  at  least  some  leaders  in  your  community  decided  to 
do  -something  atKmt  It.  I  understand  that,  as  a  result  of  their 
activity,  the  pro  raU  share  of  the  Cleveland  dl.strlcfs  participation 
In  stock  and  bond  Issues  has  substantially  Increased. 

I  entirely  agree  with  what  Mr.  Jiistlce  Douglas  said  about  the 
Importance  of  regional  finance,  and  not  only  as  to  lu  imporlancs. 
but  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Initiative  In  festering  It  must,  in  the  final 
analyst,  rest  with  the  leaders  In  those  rpRioni.  They  have  It  In 
tbrir  power  to  give  more  substantial  aid  In  promoting  the  promis- 
ing umall-btislneM  enterprises  In  their  respective  localities.  And 
nuiny  «m;<ll  bvslnemws  need  and  desrrvc  surh  aid 

Whc-n  I  say  that  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  being  opposed  to  all 
blgneM  in  business  I  believe  that  there  are  some  industries  where 
blgne^  Is  today  almost  IndUpensable.  But  to  aey  that  b'gnes^ 
is  nccesaary  and  desirable  In  some  industries  Is  not.  by  any  manner 
Of  mean*,  to  say  the  tame  thing  of  all  Industries  There  are  many 
areas  of  American  life  In  which  there  U  no  need  for  bigness.  It  is 
foolish  therefore,  to  make  an  antithesis  between  big  business  and 
small  business.  Each  has  lU  legitimate  place  in  the  American 
scheme  of  things. 

Do  you  remember  the  first-grade  reader  story  of  the  little  pig  and 
the  big  giraffe?  The  little  pig  said  It  was  better  to  be  small  and 
the  big  giraffe  said.  "No;  it  was  much  tetter  to  be  big  "  They 
ari^ed  all  morning,  but  neither  could  prove  hU  point.  Finally,  as 
they  walked  along,  still  arguing,  they  passed  a  high  wall  Now. 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  there  was  an  orchard,  and  both  the 
little  pig  and  the  big  giraffe  wanted  to  go  Imlde  and  eat  the  apples 
Bud  the  tender  leaves.  The  little  pig  looked  and  looked,  but  could 
find  no  entrance.  But  the  giraffe  bad  no  trouble  In  reaching  his 
long  neck  over  the  wall  and  eating  all  the  leaves  he  wanted  "You 
■ee. "  he  said,  "it  is  much  better  to  l)e  big  "  Then  they  walked  on 
until  they  came  to  another  orchard  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  This 
time  the  giraffe  found  he  could  not  stretch  his  neck  over  the  wall 
to  eat  the  leaves.  But  the  little  pig  found,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall,  a  hole  which  was  just  large  enough  for  him  to  squeeze  through. 
Into  the  orchard  he  went  and  ate  his  fill  of  the  apples.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  giraffe  and  said.  "It  Is  really  much  better  to  be 
small."' 

Blgneas  as  such  Is  not  a  virtue.  Neither  Is  littleness.  To  worship 
either,  as  such,  is  a  neurotic  obsession.  To  fear  either  as  such  Is  a 
neurotic  phobia.  The  fear  of  size  as  such  Is  sUly.  The  worship  of 
littleness,  as  such.  Is  equally  silly.  In  some  situations  bigness  Is 
more  desirable.  And  the  situation  In  which  it  Is  better  varies  with 
technological  conditions.  Bigness  and  littleness  are  relative  terms. 
Life  Is  not  static,  and  no  size  formula  can  be  static.  Moreover, 
there  can  be  no  perfection:  There  Is,  usually,  not  a  "best"  but 
merely  a  "better."  And  when  bigness  is  preferable,  devices  must 
be  sought  which  will  offset,  if  possible,  its  defects.  It  will  not  do 
to  show  the  defects  of  bigness  In  any  given  context  without  asking 
whether  Uttlenees  in  that  same  context  would  not  be  worse.  And 
when  it  comes  to  reducing  bigness  one  must  ask.  How  much  reduc- 
tion U  now  desirable?  There  is  need  for  scepticism  concerning  the 
dogma  that  the  biggest  Is  always  the  best.  There  Is  also  need  for 
acepticlam  as  to  the  appoaing  dogma  that  littleness  Is  always  the 
best.  Both  dogmas  arc  equally  fallacious.  As  to  any  specific  Indxis- 
try.  the  queatlcm  to  always  pertinent.  What,  at  this  particular 
moment,  to  the  most  dssirable  size? 


It  is  accordingly,  folly  for  anyone  to  say  either  1  am  for  big 
business"  or  "I  am  for  small  busmess."  It  to  wiser  to  say.  I  am 
for  both,  each  in  Its  proper  sphere  "  The  result  of  not  recognle- 
Ini?  the  folly  of  any  basic  antithesis  between  the  two  Is  that  a 
false  issue  Is  presented  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  many  persons, 
who  quite  rationally  defend  the  rights  and  needs  of  big  buslnws 
in  cerUin  Industries,  pay  altogether  too  little  attention  to  the 
rights  and  needs  of  small  business.  In  many  sectors  of  American 
life  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  will  always  be  the  back- 
bone of  American  business.  They  often  receive  insutnclent  con- 
sideration from  financial  leaders  and  government. 

Local  indtistrlea  and  regional  industries  must  thrive  and  prosper. 
It  is  ImperaUve  that  they,  as  weU  as  the  giant  corporations, 
should  have  credit  and  capital  faculties.  And.  with  Justice  Doug- 
las 1  feel  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  foimtaln  head  of  capital  and 
credit  for  most  local  and  regional  industries  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  in  the  locality  or  region  where  they  are  located. 

Now  I  know  that  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  how 
the  8.E.  C  interferes  with  small  business,  and  you  may  winder 
how  I.  as  a  member  of  what  Is  said  to  be  such  an  ob  tructlo.-ist 
apency.  can  consistently  express  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  small- 
and  medium-size  business.  Tlie  answer  Is  a  simple  one:  By  and 
large,  the  8.  E.  C  has  practically  no  effect  on  small  business.  That 
It  has  U  a  popular  misconception.  The  fact  is  tliat.  out  of  the 
million  or  more  businesses  in  this  country,  the  S  E  C.  has  in  Us 
entire  life  come  In  contact  with  probably  no  more  than  a  tew  thou- 
sand. By  and  large,  we  affect  oiily  those  who  want  to  sell  their 
securities  to  the  public. 

Naturally.  I  think  you  here  in  this  audience  know  that  tho-e  are 
not  small  buslne8i<>s  Thpy  are  medlum-eized  businesses.  As  you 
know,  issues  under  $100,000  are  cxc-mpt  from  thf  8.  E.  C  require- 
ments. And  a  on?  hundred  thousand  dollar  issue  is  a  small  ipsue 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  a  big  company.  Prum  the  standpoint 
of  the  very  great  majority  of  buslneaa^a  in  America,  such  nn  :&iue 
Is  a  big  Isoue.  I  assume  that  mont  of  you  are  rcpre*:entativC8  of 
small-  and  medlum-slzcd  business,  and  I  am  sure  that  few  of  your 
companies  have  much  more  than  1100.000  of  stock  or  bonds  out- 
standing In  the  hands  of  the  public. 

But  very  likely  there  are  many  of  you  who  have  felt  that  your 
capital  and  credit  facilities  were  not  what  they  should  be.  You 
have  felt  that  It  Is  much  too  hard  to  obtain  the  money  you  need 
for  the  Ifgltlmate  cxpcnslon  of  your  buulneks — even  when  you  have 
orders  on  the  book  which  would  Justify  such  an  expansion.  Ti-at, 
at  least,  has  been  the  problem  of  thousands  of  smal'.-busmets  men 
all  over  the  country  Aid  there  is  no  possible  qutstlon  that  It  Is  a 
very  serious  problem,  not  only  for  the  particular  bustnesAnian  but 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

We  have  stories  of  retailers  atul  small  manufacturers  who  could 
not  obtain  bank  loans  without  pledging  as  collateral  io  mucli  of 
their  Inventory  that  to  conduct  buslnciw  became  virtually  impofc- 
slble.  We  have  stories  of  other  btisinessmen  who  have  had  to  go 
to  the  conunerclal  loan  companies  or  to  the  factors  or  even  m  scn-.e 
cases  to  actual  usurers  to  obtain  vitally  necessary  capita!  at  interest 
rates  so  large  as  to  t)e  literally  staggering  And  we  liave  other  sto- 
ries of  businessmen  whose  crying  need  was  for  partners  to  invest 
equity  capital  and  who  could  find  only  creditors  who  piled  tl:e 
business  dfbt  so  high  that  the  shadow  of  bankruptcy  was  often 
visible  around  the  corner.  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  blaming 
all  those  who  make  such  loans  for  the  harsh  terms  they  may  exact; 
for  frequently  the  nature  of  those  loans  by  ordinary  lenders  Justi- 
fies such  terms. 

There  are  two  distinct  problems  Involved:  The  first  has  to  do 
with  relatively  small  loans  for  working  capital.  The  second  has  to 
do  with  funds  to  be  used  for  plant  expansion.  It  is  with  the  latter, 
l}ecause  of  my  8.  E.  C   experience,  that  I  am  primarily  ccncerned 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occ£is:ons.  I  am  In  favor  of  seeln.5  a  great 
deal  more  equity  money  and  a  great  deal  less  debt  money  po  Into 
business,  especially  where  funds  are  needed  for  plant  cxpa-.islcn. 
There  is  very  little  elasticity  in  debt.  Interest  charges  arc  fixed, 
regardless  of  economic  conditions.  American  business  is  a  growing, 
changing  thing  But  an  excessive  amcunt  of  interest  charges,  on 
funds  used  for  capital  expansion.  Is  a  static  thing.  The  two  fvre, 
to  my  nUnd.  often  incompatible.  Let  me  give  you  a  word  picture 
of  what  I  mean.  On  the  one  hand  ycu  have  a  spirited  horse  (Amer- 
ican business),  rarln'  to  go.  On  the  other  you  have  a  huge  stake 
In  the  ground,  representing  debt  created  In  the  past.  Tying  the 
horse  that  wants  to  go  forward  to  the  stake  which  holds  him  to  the 
past,  you  have  the  stout  rope  of  fixed  Interest  charges  on  the  debt. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  carry  my  plcure  further,  If  you  release  the 
horse  and  give  him  an  able  rider  in  the  form  of  a  partner  with 
equity  money,  he  will  really  go  places. 

It  Is  significant  that  for  many  years  since  the  last  World  War.  an 
increasing  niunber  of  our  giant  Industrial  corporations  in  our  pros- 
perous expanding  Industries  have  Issued  few.  If  any.  bonds,  but. 
Instead,  have  done  their  financing  largely  through  stock. 

The  following  editorial  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  February 
6,  1940,  is  apposite:  "A  news  article  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recorded  the  fact  that  many  corporations  are  now 
applying  cash  In  excess  of  Immediate  working-capital  requirementa 
to  the  reduction  of  debt,  retirement  of  preferred  stock,  or  reduction 
of  arrearages  in  ciunulative  dividends  on  senior  Issues.     Better  net 
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eamingB  of  the  latter  part  of  1939  have  accelerated  these  processes 
andltls  anticipated  that  good  earnings  of  the  current  quarter  will 
carry  further  this  work  of  simplifying  and  improving  the  caplUl 
structures  of  a  considerable  number  of  corporations.  Reduction  01 
mortgage  or  floating  debt  obvloxisly  fortifies  any  unit  of  business 
^teronse  both  for  the  performance  of  its  economic  functions  and 
for  the  compensation  of  those  who  have  committed  their  invest- 
ment funds  to  the  use  of  Its  management.  Retirement  of  pre- 
ferred shares  and  reduction  of  accumulated  unpaid  dividends  are 
measures  of  a  somewhat  different  order,  but  still  they  help  mate- 
rially toward  a  stronger  capital  structure,  one  better  adapted  to 
meet  contingencies  either  of  suddenly  expanding  operations  and 
^e  borrowing  that  may  enull  or  of  contracting  business  volume 
and  resulting  smaller  earnings. 

"It  was  noted  in  the  article  referred  to  that  these  applications  of 
earned  income  will  in  many  Instances  bring  nearer  the  time  when 
dividends  on  common  stock  may  be  resiuned  or  begun.  That  means 
more  than  merely  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  common-stock  holders. 
A  Unre  corporation  of  which  the  common  shares  are  so  remote  from 
dividend  possibilities  as  to  be  little  more  than  trading  chips  is  far 
from  an  Ideal  set-up  from  any  point  of  view,  whereas  a  corporation 
able  to  pay  common  dividends  not  only  eritots  the  active  Interest 
and  support  of  aU  Its  security  holders  but  also,  under  favorable 
general  conditions,  may  obtain  needed  capital  for  expansion  with- 
out incurring  the  ptitentlal  disadvantage  of  fixed  Interest  charges. 
Once  that  wotUd  have  been  considered  heresy:  once  It  was  thought 
that  It  was  always  good  business  for  a  corporation  to  Issue  an 
immense  amount  of  bonds  at  low  Interest  rates  to  procure  money 
which  the  corporation  could  employ  to  earn  a  much  larger  rate  of 
return  for  the  stockholders.  That  kind  of  margin  trading  was  once 
considered  Invariably  wise. 

But  many  of  those  who  manage  many  of  our  prosperous  big  com- 
panies no  longer  adhere  to  that  buslncM  doctrine.  And  if  It  has 
proved  unsound  with  reference  to  many  big  business,  surely  It  lb 
even  more  unsound  for  a  smaU  or  medium-sized  business,  which 
frequently  has  less  capacity  to  stand  up  under  the  Impact  of  a  busi- 
ness slump  at  a  time  when  it  has  a  lange  amotmt  of  interest  to  pay 
or  a  large  amount  of  debt  principal  to  refinance.  A  proportionately 
large  amount  of  bonded  debt  for  big  bwlness.  and  even  more  for 
small  tmslnesa.  is  a  constricting  thing.  It  produces  lack  of  elas- 
ticity, the  InabUlty  to  adjust  to  bad  business  weather. 

Since  much  big  business  has  found  it  wise  and  possible  to  avoid 
the  constriction  resulting  from  a  large  proportion  of  bonded  debt. 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  th«  same  possible  for  small 
business  And  that  means  that  there  mtict  be  more  equity  financ- 
ing of  the  small,  promising  btulnass  enterprises.  ^  ^  ^ 
A  large  proportion  of  financing  by  such  enterprises  through  bonds 
Involves  dangers  to  the  investors  in  those  bonds  and  to  the  owners 
of  the  stocks  In  those  ent^prises.  The  chief  danger  Is  that  w. 
because  of  a  default  in  interest  payments  or  the  arrival  of  the 
maturity  date,  the  bonds  come  dtw  In  a  period  of  recession,  bank- 
ruptcy, or  reorganization  is  preciplUted;  and  bankruptcy  or  re- 
organization Is  generally  harmful  to  all  investors. 

More  and  more  that  fact  U  coming  to  l>e  recognized.  In  October 
1938  a  committee  consisting  of  some  of  our  leading  conservative 
bankers.  Insurance  company  executives,  and  other  bxislnessn^n, 
publicized  such  views  In  an  ImporUnt  book  called  Debts  and  Re- 
covery I  earnestly  recommend  that  you  read  It.  (You  will  find 
that  theme  expanded  In  a  speech  of  mine.  Too  Much  Interest  In 
Interest  which  I  made  on  September  22,  1938.  See  also  my  book. 
Save  America  First  (1938).  pp    385-386.) 

To  avoid  any  possible  mlsundereundlng,  let  me  say.  parentheti- 
cally  that  my  preference  for  Increased  equity  financing  to  personal 
and  must  not  and  does  not  affect  my  conduct  In  helping  to  ad- 
minister   the    statutes   which    the    S.    E.    C.    enforces      Under    the 
Public  Utilities  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935,  the  question  of  law- 
ful   financing    of   gas   and    electric   utilities  companies   does   come 
before  us  frequently.     But  there  we  mtist  make  our  decisions  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  set  forth  by  Congress  In  that  par- 
ticular act   and  the  application  of  those  standards  does  not  author- 
ize tis  to  disapprove  of  bond  financing  of  such  utility  companies.  If 
it  conforms  to  those  statutory  sUndards.     In  other  words.  If  the 
management  of  a  utility  company  elects  to  tosue  bonds,  we  have  the 
power  and  duty  to  Interfere  with  Its  Judgment  only  to  the  limited 
extent  that  Its  Judgment  files  In  the  face  of  these  statutory  stand- 
ards- on  a  few  occasions  we  have  been  required  to  hold  that  a  pro- 
posed utinty  bond   issue   was  excessive   and  violative   of  that   act; 
our  position  In  such  cases  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which,  under  »o°J^7^fi,f'°;?"^'" 
provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  has  not  Infrequently. 
over  the  past  20  years,  refused   raUroad  companies  permission   to 
issue  an  excessive  amount  of  bonds  in  violation  of  the  staridards  of 
that   act       But   except   for   cases  relatmg   solely  to  bond   issues  of 
utility  companies  within  our  Jurisdiction  under  the   1935  act.  the 
SEC  has  no  power  whatever  to  pass  upon  the  amount  of  bonds  a 
corporation  mariasue.    Accordingly,  when  I  express  a  preference  for 
int^ased  equity  ttnanclng.  I  am  merely  8*»"ng  "ly  Personal  non- 
offlclal  attitude.     That  to.  however,  an  attitude  based  upon  a  study 
of  a  very  large  number  of  cases  involving  Insolvent  «>rpOTatlons 
which  have  gone  Into  bankruptcy.     For  under  the  Chandler  Act  the 
8.  E.  C.  makes  advisory  reports  to  the  courts  In  connection  with 


reorganizations  of  bankrupt  ccwporations;  and  In  connection  with 
such  reports,  we  learn  much  about  the  disastrous  consequences  at 
excessive  bond  financing.  ^»ii  ^- 

I  know  the  problem  of  equity  financing  for  the  prosperous  small  of 
medium-sized  btislness  to  not  simple  of  solution.  ^^^  I^"^^«.5^* 
solution  must.  In  considerable  part,  be  regional.  And  I  believe  tnas 
communities  like  Cleveland,  with  its  great  financial.  Indus  j-lal.  and 
human  resources,  can  solve  It.  I  would  like  to  relate  to  you  one 
suggestion  which  I  have  made  on  several  occasions.  It  pertains  to 
the  esubllshment  of  something  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
might  be  called  regional  Industrial  capital  Institutions. 

You  are  probably  thinking  at  once  In  terms  of  further  Govern- 
ment control  over  business.  If  that  worries  you.  let  me  say  that  l* 
also  worries  me.  If  I  felt  that  what  I  have  proposed  could  not  be 
worked  out  without  giving  the  Government  ownership  or  control-- 
elther  direct  or  Indirect^-of  American  business,  I  would  be  opposed 
to  It  myself.  The  institutions  which  I  propose  might  require  some 
financial  support  from  the  Government.  That  would  depend  upon 
how  much  support  could  be  obtained  In  the  community,  under 
no  clrctunstance  wotild  the  Government  contribution  t)e  made  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Government  might  eventually  take  over  any 
businesses  which  the  Institution  might  have  aided.  But  I  am 
getting  ahead  of  myself.  .„..*».       . 

In  short.  I  know  from  my  experience  on  the  8  E.  C.  that  tbere  is 
no  way  in  which  most  small  business  enterprises  can  raise  capital 
in  amounU  from  »50.000  up  to  even  »1.000,000  unless  they  have 
some  epeclal  connection  with  an  underwriter.  Most  individual  \in- 
derwrlters  are  not  equipped  to  handle  security  issues  of  this  size, 
except  at  an  excessive  cost  to  the  tosuer.  Thto  Is  not  a  crltlclsin  of 
the  spirit  or  motives  of  the  underwriter,  but  It  to  a  frank  analysis  or 
their  capacities.  Our  figures  show  that  for  small  Issues  of  common 
stock  registered  with  the  8.  E.  C.  the  underwriting  charges  alone 
run  to  nearly  20  percent  of  the  issue.  When  the  cost  runs  that  high, 
even  I  with  my  predilection  for  equity  financing,  must  acknowl- 
edge that  debt  financing  to  unavoidable,  no  matter  how  unfortunate 
that  may  l>e.  ^  ^     ,  .  .  ^. 

I  do  not  deny  that  It  costs  the  underwriter  a  great  deal  to  »««■»•* 
securities  of  little  known  enterprises  and  that  hto  rtoks  may  be  high, 
I  am  not.  therefore,  blaming  him  for  charging  a  large  price  for  hU 
services.  ^  .       .__ 

But  I  feel  that  money  which  costs  that  much  to  too  expensive  for 
most  small  American  business.  And  for  that  matter,  the  underwrit- 
ing charges  for  small  bond  Issues  and  small  preferred  stock  issum 
art  also  so  very  much  larger  than  for  big  business  that  little  ami 
medium-sized  businesses  are  placed  at  a  terrific  competitive  handi- 
cap m  their  race  for  their  proper  share  of  the  Nation's  btislness. 

80 1  have  proposed  the  creation  of  these  regional  institutions.    Th« 
plan  has  not  been  worked  out  as  to  detail,  but  roughly  It  1»  m/o»- 
IcwB    In  each  of  the  Federal  Reserve  dtotricts.  a  financial  Institution 
would  be  set  up.  with  the  common  stock  owned  by  private  persons 
in  the  dtotrlct.    In  order  to  stimulate  private  investment  in  the 
stock  of  these  institutions,  the  Government  would  invest  in  their 
preferred  stocks,  carefully  safeguarded  so  as  to  have  little  If  any  vot- 
iru'  power     But   the  privately  owned  common  stock  would  control 
the  institution  and  elect  the  officers  and  directors.    Each  Institution 
wotUd  m  ttim.  buy  the  stocks  of  deserving  and  growing  local  busi- 
ness enterprises.  In  good  financial  condition,  which  needed  money 
for  capital  expansion.     GeneraUy  speaking,  the  institutions  wotild 
not  make  loans.    They  would  supply  equity  capital  instead  of  debt^ 
In  other  words,   each   of  these   institutions  would   be   a  sort   of 
speculative  finance  company  or  investment  trust.     I  want  to  em- 
Dhaslze  that  I  believe  they  should  not  be  eleemosynary  Institutions. 
They  should  be  run  for  a  profit.    We  all  know  that  there  we  hun- 
dre<to  of  persons  In  every  community  who  think  they  ought  to  get 
capital  for  everything  from  making  gasoline  out  of  salt  water  to  op- 
erating a  rocket  service  to  Mars.     But  we  also  know  that  there  are 
p5ent?of  ^  pr^Llslng  businesses  which,  with  a  little  additional 
Lpltll,  ca^osper.    And  you  businessmen  !"")«  community  know 
those  situations  better  than  anybody  else.     That  to  the  principal 
reason  why  I  believe  so  firmly  In  localized  control  of  the  proposed 
financing  compr nles.     An  investment  committee  made  up  of  local 
businessmen  can  Judge  better  than  anybody  else  which  »«  the  de- 
serving situations  and  which  are  not.    They  can  also  Judge  the  likeli- 
hood of  success  of  a  given  venture  in  their  particular  community. 
They  can  know,  for  example,  that  a  giant  market  might  succeed  in 
one  neighborhood  because  of  competitive  conditions,  whUe  It  would 
have  very  little  chance  In  another.    Those  are  Judgments  that  can- 
not  nearly  as  well,  be  made  from  a  dtotance. 

Those  regional  finance  companies,  as  I  envtolon  them,  would  not 
merely  themselves  Invest  in  the  securities  of  prosperous  small  busi- 
ness enterprises,  deserving  the  opportunity  to  expand  but  would 
also  In  appropriate  circumstances,  participate  with  underwriters  in 
the  dtotrlbuUon  of  the  securities  of  such  businesses. 

Naturally  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all  the  investmeiita 
of  the  finance  companies  wotild  succeed.  Some,  of  course,  would  no^ 
But  I  believe  that,  with  a  wise  selection,  most  of  them  would.  And 
I  beUeve  that,  from  thne  to  time,  it  would  be  often  found  that  soma 
exnert  management  advice,  such  as  could  be  supplied  by  the  Insti- 
tution. wovUd  pull  a  business,  in  which  it  had  invested.  Into  tha 
black  when  it  had  gone  into  the  red. 
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That  at  least  haa  been  the  experience  of  private  Po^J?^***v  °° 
this  o^  initiative,  have  attempted  that  kind  o' ^^*  ««  » '^ 
scale  Not  long  ago  I  was  talltlng  to  a  man  In  New  York  who  does 
SmSet  exactly  whit  I  beUeve  these  Inrtltutlons  could  do.  He  UkM 
.  SSk  inter^t  In  a  smaU  buslne.  which  appears  promising  at  a 
i^«  ii^d  upon  OB  fair.  He  then  sends  one  of  his  own  m«n  out  to 
Study  the  bUBlneas  and  give  management  advice  for  u  ^o^^^f J^^ 
bTn^cessary— a  month  or  8  months.  He  supplies  that  management 
service  at  no  charge.  His  only  profit  cornea  f'^f  »°  J^P^J!"'!?*^; 
the  value  of  his  stock  through  an  Improvement  In  the  affairs  of  tne 
company.  He  tells  me  that,  of  course,  he  turns  away  a  great  many 
unworthy  appKcatlons;  but  he  also  has  to  t^lm  away  many  very 
nromlslM  situations.  He  Is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  re- 
S^^ri^ance  company  idea.  He  «i^.  |?<=W«»tally  that  he  has^m 
none  of  his  money  Into  enterprises  in  New  York  City— all  in  smau 
business  on  Long  Island.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Investment  trust  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate makes  provision  for  this  type  of  company— frankly  speculative—  , 
frankly  for  special  situations.  I  believe  that  finance  companies  of 
this  nature  will  aid  materiaUy  in  lllllng  the  gap,  but  I  doubt  whether 
such  companies,  managed  from  New  York,  can  get  down  Into  the 
local  situations.  By  and  large.  I  think  they  wUl  have  to  place  their 
funds  with  companies  a  little  larger  than  those  I  have  in  mind.  But 
size  Is  no  measure  of  potentiality.  A  small  business  venture,  in  many 
irdxwtrles.  has  relaUvely  as  much  chance  of  success  as  a  large  one. 
I  wotUd  be  worried  about  America  If  I  did  not  believe  that.  And  I 
think  it  requires  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions  adequately  to  know  ^ 
the  prospects  of  the  local  Industry.  I 

There  are  two  things  I  want  to  say  about  my  proposal.  First.  I  do 
not  regard  It  as  a  panacea;  I  am  not  a  perfectionist  and  therefore 
4lo  not  believe  in  panaceas.  I  merely  regard  it  as  a  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  mUng  the  gap  in  our  underwriting  machinery  which  pres- 
enUy  makes  It  too  difflcult  for  small-  and  medium-sized  companies 
to  obtain  capital.  Second.  I  do  not  suggest  It  as  an  alternative  to, 
but  rather  as  supplemental  to.  the  plans  sponsored  by  Senator  Mkaj>. 
of  New  York,  which  wovild  provide  govemmentally  aided  credit  lacu- 
Itles  for  small  business. 

I  want,  once  more,  because  it  is  so  Important,  to  stress  the  desir- 
ability of  reglonallzatlon.  Greater  regional  autonomy  is  important 
because  I  repeat.  In  many  areas,  local  needs  are  best  known  to  those 
in  the  locahty.  Reglonallzatlon.  as  to  security  issues  for  capital 
expansion,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  very  considerable  importance.  For 
not  only  is  there  need,  in  general,  for  assistance  to  the  growing  small 
business  enterprise,  but  there  is  specific  need  for  stimulating  busi- 
ness activities  In  the  several  regions  of  our  covmtry  where  today 
there  U  too  little  such  activity. 

Now.  if  I  am  correct  In  thinking  that  there  are  internal  fron- 
tiers which  call  for  development,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  it  fol- 
lows that.  Insofar  as  such  internal  frontiers  are  to  be  opened  up 
through  financial  a^istancc  to  business  enterprise,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  localized  or  regional  finance  companies  for  that  pur- 
pose so  that  the  regional  posslbUltles  will  be  studied  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  and  sensitive  to  them.  Centralization  of  all  such 
financial  institutions  in  any  one  city  is  likely  to  foster  Insensl- 
tivlty  to  local  potentialities  almost  to  the  same  extent  as  now  exists 
as  the  result  of  excessive  centralization  of  investment  banking  In 
New  York.  The  urge  for  regional  development  must  come  from, 
and  will  receive  its  most  intelligent  encotiragement  in.  the  several 
regions 

What  I  have  t>een  dtacussing  is.  of  course,  part  of  the  larger 
problem  of  stimulating  an  Increase  of  the  flow  of  savings  into 
capital  expansion,  in  order  to  add  to  employment  and  to  our  na- 
tional prosperity.  In  connection  with  that  entire  problem  it  is 
well  worth  considering  whether  some  form  of  tax  exemption 
should  not  be  given  to  those  who  make  investments  that  aug- 
ment capital  expansion  which  would  not  otherwise  occur.  That  is 
a  large  topic,  and  I  can  do  no  more  here  than  siiggest  it  for 
consideration. 

And  while  I  am  talking  of  tax  laws  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  an- 
other pertinent  problem:  One  deterrent  to  equity  financing  Is  to  be 
found  In  provisions  of  the  income-tax  law  which  permit  the  de- 
duction of  bond  interest  (as  distinguished  from  dividends)  from 
gross  income  in  determining  taxable  net  income.  There  would 
■eem  to  be  a  need  for  considering  some  revision  of  that  provision 
of  the  Revenue  Act  so  as  to  stimulate  equity  fljianclng;  that  is  a 
problem  not  too  easy  to  solve,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  work  out 
a  solution  of  It  here. 

1  have  said  that  the  Oovemnient  could  stimulate  interest  in 
the  regional  indtistrlal  capital  companies  by  subscribing  to  their 
preferred  stocks.  It  la  by  no  means  certain  that  such  governmental 
participation  will  in  all  caaes  be  needed.  There  is  no  reason  under 
the  Sim  why  a  group  of  Cleveland  men  shotild  not  get  together 
and  do  the  Job  themaelvca — ^form  a  corporation  to  be  known  as 
Cleveland  Knterprlses.  Inc.,  or  Cleveland  Industries.  Inc.  If  3rou 
did  I  believe  11  would  succeed.  I  believe  it  would  also  increase 
the' prosperity  gt  Cleveland  and  reveal  again  the  private  Initiative 
that  has  made  Cleveland  the  great  city  that  it  is.  And  I  would 
like  it  better  U  done  entirely  by  private  funds  than  if  with  Oov- 
emment  participation.  I  am  not  urging  It  on  you.  because  it  is 
not  my  tmsinees  to  do  that.  But  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  the 
idea  with  any  of  you  to  whom  it  appeals. 
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Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  the  text  of  the  opinion 
handed  down  yesterday  by  Mr.  Justice  Black  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  v.  Bradford  Dyeing  Association.  This 
represents  the  eighth  successive  victory  for  the  Labor  Board 
in  the  present  term  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  25  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  Involving 
the  Labor  Act,  the  Board's  position  has  been  fully  upheld 
in  20  cases,  modified  in  3  cases,  and  wholly  reversed  in  only 
2  cases.  In  16  additional  cases  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
denying  writs  of  certiorari,  has  left  in  force  decisions  of 
circuit  courts  enforcing  N.  L.  R.  B.  orders.  There  are  only 
2  cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court,  by  refusing  cerUorari. 
has  left  in  force  circuit  court  decisions  setting  aside  N.  L.  R.  B. 

orders.  ^  *     w 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United  States  No.  588  Octotjer  Tenn^ 
1939  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  petitioner  v.  Bradford 
Dyeing  Association  {U.  S  A).  On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit. 
May  20.  1940 1 

Mr   Jxistlce  Black  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
The  circuit  court  of  appeals  declined  to  decree  effective  enforce- 
ment of  an  order  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  upon  the 
ground   that  the  Boards  order.   In   material  respects,   rested   upon 
findings   that   were    not   supported   by   substantial    evidence. 

In  its  petition  for  certiorari,  the  Board  took  sharp  Issue  with 
the  court  of  appeals,  asserting  that  some  findings  upset  by  the 
court  were  supported  not  merely  by  substantial  but  by  "uncon- 
tradicted" and  "undisputed  evidence."  The  petition  also  pointed 
out  that  the  courts  opinion  was  "ambiguous  and  inconclusive  " 
and  "left  unclear  the  courts  holding  as  to  whether  the  Board 
had  JurisdlcUon."  Our  inspection  of  the  court's  opinion  and 
decree  dlscloeed  that  the  court  deemed  the  Board  to  be  wholly 
lacking  In  Jurisdiction  Nevertheless,  the  Board  was  ordered  to 
proceed  In  accordance  with  the  opinion  which  concluded  with  the 
todeclsive  sUtement  that  "if  the  case  should  not  be  dismissed 
for  lack  of  Jurisdiction"  a  large  part,  but  apparently  not  all.  of 
the  Boards  order  should  be  vacated.  The  court's  decree  did  not 
direct  enforcement  even  of  those  parts  of  the  Board's  order  not 
expressly  vacated.  The  Board's  petition  further  pointed  out  that 
its  motion  for  rehearing  in  order  to  clarify  the  question  of  Its 
jurisdiction  and  to  establish  the  status  of  "those  portions  of  the 
Board's  order  which  the  court  neither  vacated  nor  enforced"  wa» 
denied  without  explanation.  Because  the  Labor  Boards  petition 
In  challenging  the  action  of  the  court  of  appeals  thus  raised  ques- 
tions of  grave  public  importance  affecting  the  administration  cf 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  Judicial  review  as  provided 
in  the  act.  we  granted  certiorari.' 

This  proceeding  was  Initiated  upon  charges  filed  by  the  Textile 
Workers'  Organizing  Committee  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Thereupon,  the 
Labor  Board  served  a  complamt  and  notice  of  hearing  on  the 
Bradford  E>yelng  Association   (U    8.  A.),  respondent  here. 

In  the  complaint,  It  was  alleged  that  respondent  in  order  to 
discourage  membership  In  the  C.  I.  O..  had  discharged  and  re- 
fused to  reinstate  its  employees.  Edward  Nelson  and  Percy  Scho- 
fleld.  because  of  their  affiliation  and  activities  in  the  Textile 
Workers'  Organizing  Committee  of  the  C.  I.  O..  (T.  W.  O.  C  ): 
respondent  had  dominated  and  supported  the  Bradford  Dyeing 
Association  Employees'  Federation,  a  labor  organization,  and  had 
refused  to  bargain  collectively  with  Its  employees  through  the 
T.  W.  O.  C.  after  a  majority  had  selected  it  as  their  bargaining 
repreaentatlve. 


» —  U.  S.  — ;   cf.  Labor  Board  v.  Wotemuin  Steamship  Co.,  — 

u.  a  ^ 
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The  Board's  Jurisdiction  was  unsuccessfully  challenged  on  the 
eround  that  respondent's  business  involved  no  activities  in  or 
affecting  interstate  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
And  answering,  respondent  alleged  that  Schofleld  was  discharged 
because  he  smoked  during  working  hours;  "that  •  •  *  Nelson 
was  not  dlFcharged.  that  he  was  Insubordinate  and  defiant,  that 
he  did  not  work  and  refused  to  work  during  the  times  when  he 
was  supposed  to  be  working,  that  he  was  on  the  premises  during 
hours  when  he  was  not  supposed  to  be  on  the  premises  of 
respondent  and  was  txiktng  up  the  time  of  other  employees  who 
wore  supposed  to  be  working  during  such  time,  that  •  • 
Nelson  went  upon  a  vacation  and  has  not  returned  to  work 
after  such  vacation  nor  made  any  statement  of  his  readiness  to 
return  to  work  or  made  anv  reqiitst  that  he  be  put  to  work 
again'-  that  res'^cndent  h.-.d  not  dominated  or  coerced  the 
Fedcmtlon;  and  "that  any  labor  disputes  at  its  plant  were  at- 
tributable to  the  conduct  of  the  T.  W.  O.  C. 

The  Federation  was  allowed  to  Intervene  in  the  extensive  hear- 
ing held  by  the  Board  ^_ 

After  this  hearing,  the  Board  found  that  "a  labor  dispute  In 
Ycrpondents  plant  would  widely  affect  "the  flow  of  commodities 
m  interstate  commerce",  with  consequent  Jurisdiction  In  the  . 
Beard  and  that  the  charges  of  the  complaint  had  been  sub-  ] 
Btantlated.  ^   ^    .  *    I 

The  Bonrd  accordingly  ordered  respondent  to  cease  and  desist 
from  (1)  Interfering  or  coercing  Its  employees  In  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  to  srlf -organization;  (21  dominating  and  Interfering 
wl'h  th°  federation  or  anv  other  labor  organization:  (3)  dL-^courag- 
Ing  ra-mbershlp  In  the  f  W.  O.  C;  (4)  rtf using  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  the  T  W  O  C  ;  and  (5i  ordered  respondent  affirma- 
tively to  offer  reemployment  to  Schofleld  and  Nelson  and  to  make 
thorn  whole  to  withdraw  all  recognition  from  and  completely  dis- 
establish the  federation,  to  bargain  collectively  with  Its  employees 
through  T  W  O  C  .  and  to  post  the  usual  notices  throughout  Its 
Dlant  stating  that  the  company  would  cease  its  unlawful  and  unfair 
labor  practices  and  would  treat  Its  agreement  with  the  federation 
as  of  no  effect.  ^    ^w   * 

In  Its  final  decree  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  directed  that 
"until  a  new  election  has  taken  place  by  order  of  the  Board,  and 
the  employees  have  expressed  their  preference  as  to  what  group  or 
body  shall'  represent  them  in  any  labor  dispute  between  them  and 
the  respondent,  the  order  of  the  Board,  except  as  to  paragraphs  (1). 
(2)  and  (3)  of  the  cease-and-desist  portion  of  the  order,  and  the 
entire  paragraph  ordering  affirmative  action,  shall  be  vacated  the 
Board  then  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  passed  down 
this  day  "  As  phrased,  the  decree  Is  not  clear,  but  apparently  the 
court  vacated  subdivisions  (4)  and  (5)  of  the  Board's  order.  The 
court's  opinion  did  make  clear  that  under  its  decree  the  company 
was  left  free  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  federation  and  to 
decline  to  bargain  with  the  T.  W.  O.  C.  Discharges  of  Schofleld  and 
Nelson  wore  approved,  and  the  company  was  released  from  publish- 
ing notices  which.  If  warranted,  were  "essential  If  the  employees 
were  to  feel  free  to  exercise  their  rights  without  Incurrlnfl:  the 
company's  disfavor"'  Although  those  portions  of  the  Boards 
order  prohibiting  the  company's  Interfering  with  its  employees 
unlcn  affiliations  were  not  expressly  set  aside  or  modified,  neither 
were  they  ordered  enforced'  Thus  the  court's  decree  gave  the 
Board's  order  no  effect  at  all. 

It  did  not  explicitly  so  decree,  but  the  cotirt  of  appeals  evidently 
was  of  the  view  that  evidence  was  lacking  upon  which  the  Board 
could  have  found  that  respondent's  business  was  In  or  affected  In- 
terstate commerce  The  court  expressly  foimd  a  lack  of  evidence 
to  support  the  Board's  conclusion  that  Schofleld  and  Nelson  were 
dlscharced  for  union  activities  and  stated  Its  belief  that  Schofleld 
was  discharged  for  smoking  In  the  plant  and  Nelson  for  iiisubordi- 
natlon  and  that  "the  finding  by  the  Board  that  the  T.  W.  O  C. 
had  a  majority  of  the  employees  of  the  respondent  signed  up  even 
to  become  meml^ers  of  a  union  under  that  name  is  without  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  which  to  rest." 

Without  «^peclflcany  passing  upon  the  Board's  finding  that  re- 
spondent had  unlawfully  dominated  the  federation,  the  opinion  of 
the  court  stated  "•  •  •  assiunlng  that  the  president  or  officers 
of  the  respondent  Influenced  Its  employees  to  Join  the  federation, 
so-called  It  does  not  appear  by  clear  and  substantial  evidence 
that  a  malorlty  of  the  employees  ever  Joined,  or  Indicated  an  In- 
tent to  Join,  the  T  W.  OC.  •  •  •  ."  Since  the  court  did  iiot 
vacate  that  part  of  the  Boards  order  directing  the  company  to  dls- 


» Labor  Board  v.  The  Falk  Corporation,  —  U.  S  — .  — . 

•Section  10  (e)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  gives  the 
Board  power  to  petition  any  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  Spates  fnr  the  enforcement  of  its  order;  grants  these  cotn;ts 
exclusive    lurl-^dlctlon   and   provides  that   "Upon      •  [the 

Board's  ftling  a  transcript  of  the  enth*  record  In  the  proceeding  1, 
the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  per- 
sons, and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and 
of  the  question  determined  therein,  and  shall  have  power 
to  •  •  •  make  and  enter  upon  the  pleading,  testimony,  and 
proceeding  set  forth  in  such  transcript  a  decree  enforcing,  modify- 
ine  and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  order  of  the  Board."     (49  Stat.  449.  454.) 


continue  domination  of  the  federation,  we  might  Infer  that  the 
court  accepted  the  Board's  finding  that  the  federation  had  been  so 
dominated.  But  this  Inference  is  opposed  by  the  courts  action  in 
vacating  the  order  of  disestablishment.  The  uncertainty  in  which 
the  court  has  left  the  questions  of  Jurisdiction  and  company  domina- 
tion of  the  federation  makes  necessary  a  review  of  the  evidence  on 
both,  along  with  other  evidence  which  we  think  amply  demonstrates 
the  Justification  for  the  Board's  order  in  every  respect. 
First.  As  to  Jurisdiction: 

A  major  portion  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  below  is  devoted  to 
its  expression  of  doubts  about  the  Board's  Jurisdiction— 1.  e..  "there 
is  no  substantial  evidence  to  warrant  a  finding  that  the  trans- 
portation of  these  materials  by  the  respondent  was  ever  in  inter- 
state commerce":  "there  is  also  lacking  substantial  evidence  that 
40  percent  of  the  supplies  cons.sting  of  chemical  and  dyes,  which 
were  contracted  for  in  Rhode  Island  and  delivered  by  the  sellers, 
to  the  respondent's  plant  in  Bradford,  were  transported  by  the 
respondent  In  Interstate  commerce,  or  that  they  were  used  by  the 
respondent  except  at  Bradford,  though  the  Board  assumed  without 
evidence  that  they  were  shipped  by  the  respondent  In  Interstate 
commerce,  but  Its  assumption  lacks  substantial  evidence  on  which 
to  rest,  that  would  compel  this  court  to  accept  It  M  a  fact";  "the 
respondent,  according  to  uncontroverted  testimony,  neither  sells, 
transports,  nor  arranges  for  transportation  of  the  goods  Into  or 
out  of  Rhode  Island  in  Interstate  commerce  which  is  done  in  each 
instance  by  the  customer,  •  •  •";  and  "the  Board  apparently 
assumed  that  the  respondent  transported  goods  to  its  plant  and 
from  It  which  the  uncontroverted  evidence  disclosed  were  not  the 
facts."  Referr.ng  to  waste  products  which  respondent  sells  in 
interstate  commerce,  the  court  noted  that  ihcy  did  not  "exceed 
1  percent  of  the  total  goods  processed"  and  said  that  they  were 
but  "a  mere  Incident  •  •  •  | of  the  business]  to  which  the 
maxim  de  minimis  might  well  be  applied,  even  by  the  National 
Latwr  Relations  Board  "  And  the  conclusions  of  the  opln.on  were 
only  stated  subject  to  the  condition  "if  the  case  should  not  be  dis- 
missed lor  lack  of  Jxirlsdlction." 

There  was  evidence  befoie  the  Board  which  showed: 
The  Bradford  Dveing  Association   (United  States  of  America),  as 
stated  by  Its  president,  is  "engaged  In  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of 
cotton    rayon,  and  acetate  piece  goods."     These  piece  goods  reach 
the  plant  at  Bradford,  town  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  as  unfinished  "gray 
goods  "     Customers  of   Bradford,   known   as   "converters."   ship   the 
gray  goods  to  the  plant,  retaining  title,  and  direct  shipment  of  the 
goods  when  processed.     Bradford  owns  no  goods  or  means  of  trans- 
portation   and   its  customers  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the   plant.     A  New   York   office  is  maintained,   however, 
"where     •      •      •     solicitors    (who   contact  converters)    make   their 
headquarters,"   and    advertisements   are   run   in   New   York   papers 
and    trade   Journals.     A   majority   of   Bradford's    (converters)    are 
located  in  States  other  than  Rhode  Island,  in  Baltimore,  Boston. 
Philadelphia.  Trenton,  and   principally  In   New  York  City.     There 
are  "very  few  customers  "  in  Rhode  Island.     In  1936,  67.000.000  yards 
of  goods  were  processed  and  for  the  first  6  months  of  1937,  29.000,- 
000     About  90  percent  of  all  goods  processed,  the  processing  taking 
•an  average  of  between  2  and  3  weeks."  are  shipped  out  of  Rhode 
Island.     "More  than  half"  of  the  goods  processed  come  from  beyond 
the  borders  of  Rhode  Island. 
I       IncidenUl  to  its  business  of  processing,  respondent  accumulate* 
I    and  acquires  title  to  remnants  which  are  ends  of  cloth  processed 
and  goods  damaged  in  processing.     In  1936.  688,000  yards  of  rem- 
1    nants  were  sold  by  respondent.  90  percent  cf  which  was  shipped  in 
interstate   commerce.     These    remnants   represented   roughly    "Just 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  yards  processed  in  that  year.     For  the 
same  year  respondent  purchased  $355,856  worth  of  colors  and  dye- 
stuffs  weighing  over  235,111  pounds,  of  which  40  percent  came  from 
outside  of  Rhode  Island.     The  company  during   1935  averaged  688 
i    employees    with   wages   of   $604,614.68.   and    Its  gross   Income  from 
processing  was  $2,026,156.     In  1937  the  employees  on  the  pay  roll 

were  nearly  800. 

That  this  evidence  was  abundantly  sufficient  to  Justify  exercise  of 
Jurisdiction  by  the  Board  Is  not  now  open  to  controversy.  It  la 
settled  that  the  act  Is  applicable  to  a  processor,  who  constitutes 
even  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  his  Industry's  capacity.*  where 
the  materials  processed  are  moved  to  and  from  the  processor  by  their 
owners  through  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce,'  and  it  is  not 
material  as  the  court  belov/  thought,  that  respondent's  customers 
might  b^  able  to  secure  the  same  services  from  other  Rhode  Island 
processors  if  a  labor  dispute  should  stop  the  interstate  fiow  of  ma- 
terials to  and  from  respondent's  plant.  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  protect  and  fostor  interstate  commerce,  the  Board's  Jtu-is- 
dlctlon  can  attach,  as  here,  before  actual  Industrial  strife  material- 
izes to  obstruct  that  conunerce.* 


«The  record  indicates  that  respondent  does  roughly  1  percent 
of  the  national  total  of  business  in  its  industry. 

'  Labor  Board  v.  Fainblatt.  306  U.  8.  601. 

«  Edison  Co.  V.  Labor  Board,  305  U.  8.  197.  222;  cf ..  tabor  Board  v. 
Jones  <fr  Laughlin.  301  U.  8.  1.  43.  A  strike  at  respondent's  plant 
m  1929  apparently  did  result  in  a  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  the  Inter- 
state movement  of  materials  to  and  of  processed  goods  from 
respondent's  plant. 
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l^^^^'^Tt^  12^.  complaint,  the  company  contended 
th2  iriJSST^  not  discharged  April  3.  1837.  but  was  merely  'laid 
off  ••  ^^  aSu  2  -^i^^^n  a*^ vacation"  and  did  not  return  or 
2^10^  a  wUuSneJ^  go  bLk  to  work.  However  the  company 
Ssiu  aa  K  hasthroughout.  that  Nelaon  was  not  a  dUlgent  worker 
Sfd  waB  mlubordinateT  that  he  trespassed  upon  company  property 
9?ter  work  hours  Thursday.  AprU  1;  that  "one  or  two  mornings 
that  w«k  he  stSted  work  a  lltUe  late  and  quit  a  UtUe  wrly":  that 
he  did  not  rtsxtwork  Saturday.  April  3,  until  7:30.  a  half  hour  late. 

£me^  S^ev^encTsuppoVtlng  the  Board's  ftndlng  that  Nelson 
wan  actuallv  discharged  for  union  activities  on  April  3.  was: 
^?or  to  SatuM^prU  3.  1937.  when  Nelson  was  "laid  off."  he 
had  worked  for  the  company  2  years  as  a  carpenter.  He  had 
become  actively  Interested  In  organizing  the  employees  In  a  C.  I.  O. 
union  the  preceding  Monday.  March  29.  1937.  On  that  ttay  he  hsd 
obtained  350  T  W.  O.  C.  cards  from  a  feUow  employee  (Schofleld). 
who  he  heard,  "had  some  applications  for  Joining  the  xinion,  the 
C  l'  O  •  His  distribution  of  the  cards  met  with  quick  response 
and  many  signed,  so  that  on  Friday  the  company  official  "who 
does  all  the  hiring."  approached  hhn  and  said.  "You're  a  ring- 
leader of  the  C.  I.  O..  but  you  are  not  going  to  be  fired  for  it. 
Nelson  refused  to  tell  this  official  the  names  of  his  coUaborators 
in  forming  the  union  and  also  told  him  he  would  not  reveal  their 
names  to  Mr.  Summersby.  the  comF>any*s  president  and  general 
manager  Later  that  day.  Nelson  observed  Schofleld  talking  with 
Bummersby  and  was  Introduced  to  the  latter  as  "helping  •  •  • 
(Schofleld)  to  organize  and  get  these  pledge  cards  signed  in  the  , 
mlU  "  He  was.  that  same  day.  Friday,  refused  admission  to  a 
meeting  In  Simunersby's  office  between  some  employees  and  Sum-  I 
mersby  but  that  afternoon,  after  work,  he  was  called  to  Summers- 
bys  office.  There  Summersby  asked  "why  didnt  we  form  a  local 
union  of  our  own?"  and  "thought  it  was  a  much  better  plan  to  ' 
form  a  local  union."  And  SxmMnersby  asked  that  the  question 
of  a  local  imlon  be  put  up  to  a  C.  I.  O.  committee  meeting  to  be 
held  that  night.  ^,^    .*  w 

All  day  Friday  and  Saturday  momiiig  his  foreman  didn  t  speaK 
one  word  to"  Nelson.  Sattirday  morning.  April  3,  this  foreman 
asked  him  "when  |he1  •  •  •  Intended  to  start  work  but 
added  that  he  "didn't  hold  anything  against"  him.  When  Satur- 
day's work  was  over  Nelson  was  sent  for  by  Summersby,  who  was 
affable  at  first,  but  who  became  hostile  when  Nelson  indicated 
he  would  not  go  along  with  a  local  union.  Summersby  then 
asked  Nelson  If  he  had  been  stealing  on  an  occasion  when  he  had 
returned  to  the  plant  after  hours  to  get  some  T.  W.  O.  C.  cards, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  begun  work  promptly  that  day  (Saturday. 
AprU  3).  Nelson  was  told  by  Summersby  "to  take  two  weeks  on 
and  cool  off."  Nelson  Insisted  he  was  ready  to  go  back  to  work 
Monday  morning.      His  testimony  narrated  this  conversation   In 

part  as  follows: 

-^  .  •  •  I  aald.  "As  far  as  being  excited  about  it,  you  are 
more  excited  than  I  am  and  you  are  worried  about  it  and  I  ain't.' 
He  savs  'Sure.  I  am  excited  about  It.  but  you  are  the  cause  of  all 
it  •  I  said  'I  cant  help  that.'  He  said,  'You  take  the  2  weeks  off 
and  then  come  bw*  and  see  Mr  Pierce '  I  said.  'Meaning  what, 
that  I  go  back  and  see  Mr.  Pierce?  I  am  not  sure  of  a  Job  when 
I  come  back?  Or  is  this  Just  a  matter  of  beating  about  the  bush 
to  fire  me?'  He  says.  'I  won't  give  you  nothing  definite.'  I  says. 
1  want  something  definite.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  you 
are  firing  me.  If  you  are  not  telling  me  whether  I  go  to  work  when 
I  come  back  or  not.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  firing  me.' 
He  says,  'I  wont  give  you  nothing  definite.'  I  says,  'I  cant  go  out 
without  money  If  you  are  going  to  fire  me,  I  cant  Uve  without 
money.'  He  says,  'SUvla.  get  his  money.'  Btr.  Silvia  went  out  and 
got  me  my  money  and  came  in  and  I  thanked  Mr.  SUvta  for  my 
money  and  went  out.  When  I  was  halfway  across  the  outer  office 
I  heard  laughing,  and  I  saw  Silvia  swing  his  arm  down,  and  Mr. 
Silvia  and  Mr.  Summersby  were  laughing  for  all  they  were  worth, 
as  though  they  had  pulled  a  big  Joke."  ,  ^.^  ^ 

"Q.  Did  you  ever  go  back  after  that  fOr  your  Job?  A.  No.  I  didnt. 
Mr.  Summersby  told  me  if  I  stepped  foot  on  the  premises  within 
a  weeks  be  was  going  to  have  me  arrested." 

Nelson  newa  went  back  becauae  a  T.  W.  O.  C.  oOclal  who  con- 
ferred with  Summersby  said  Summersby  would  not  take  him  back. 
This  T.  W.  O.  C.  official  and  a  Conciliator  of  the  United  States 
Department  at  Labor  said  Summersby  wouldn't  take  Nelson  back 
because  'there  would  be  a  question  of  his  authority."  In  fact,  a 
fellow  employee  told  Nelson  that  Summersby  had  said  something 
about  firing  Nelson  and  Schofteld  and  "that  he  woxild  find  some 
way  of  getting  aroiind  it."  On  the  morning  of  the  day  Nelson  was 
fired  he  had  spent  a  "couple  of  minutes"  telling  other  en4>loyees 
about  a  C.  I.  O.  meeting  of  the  previous  night. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  T.  W.  O.  C.  official  In  qiiestlon,  • 
T.  W.  O.  C.  director  for  Rhode  Island.  Simunersby  would  not  rehire 
"especially  Mr.  Nelson."  And  Summersby  himself  stated  that  he 
told  the  federal  conciliator,  "H.  couldnt  take  back  either  of  them 
because  It  would  break  down  the  discipline  of  our  plant." 

Nelson's  foreman  testified  as  a  witness  for  respondent — 

On  Friday.  April  2.  •^  could  see  that  he  (Nelson)  was  talking 
around  more  or  leas,  and  so  I  had  him  come  In  the  shop  to  work 
on  the  trucks.    I  tbougbt  that  woxild  be  the  place  wbere  I  could 


waUA  him  better."  He  saw  Nelson  talking  to  the  men  early  on 
April  8.  before  work  and  until  7:30,  although  work  begins  at  7.  He 
reported  to  his  superior  that  Nelson  was  "talking  to  different  ones." 
and  went  with  Nelson  to  Summersby  who  asked  Nelson  "If  he 
decided,  on  some  question  that  they  were  talking  about  the  after- 
noon before  •  •  •  (Nelson)  said,  "No,"  and  Svraimersby  said. 
"Well.  then.  If  you  cant  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer  on  that  I 
have  thought  it  over  and  I  have  decided  to  lay  you  off  for  2  weeks 
and  let  you  think  It  over."  This  foreman  "knew  •  •  •  (Nel- 
son) was  Interested  In  the  C.  I.  O..  but  •  •  •  didnt  know 
anything  he  said"  to  the  men  Saturday  morning.  On  other  oc- 
casions he  had  seen  Nelson  start  late  or  quit  early  without  ever 
reporting  the  fact,  and  had  seen  Nelson  talk  arotmd  like  that 
"quite  often"  but  'this  Is  the  only  time  •  •  •  (the  foreman) 
ever  got  mad  at  him."  This  time  he  was  aware  that  Nelson  had 
been  ooimected  with  the  C.  I.  O.  for  the  past  week  "and  •  •  • 
suppoeed  he  was  still  at  It."  The  foreman  admitted  that  Nelson 
was  "a  very  good  workman."  that  he  may  have  worked  between 
7  and  7:10  on  this  particular  Saturday  morning,  and  that  on 
Saturday.  April  3.  Nelson,  after  having  been  spoken  to,  "said  he 
hadnt  any  feelings  but  what  he  would  go  on  and  do  his  work  all 
right.     And  he  did  alter  that." 

According  to  the  chief  engineer,  who  ranked  alx)ve  Nelsons 
foreman — 

Nelson  previously  "did  a  whole  lot  of  talking  "  In  his  3  years 
with  the  company,  he  had  seen  others  talking  but  never  laid  any 
one  else  off  for  talking.  In  his  view  "when  men  are  talking  with 
one  another  there  Is  very  Uttle  work  done."  but  the  foreman  did 
not  report  the  men  to  whom  Nelson  was  talking  on  April  3.  al- 
though they  also  were  "surely"  wasting  time.  The  plant  rules  do 
not  forbid  talking. 

Siunmcrsby.  the  president  and  general  manager — 
On  April  2.  "Inquired  as  to  who  (Nelson)  •  •  •  was  and 
what  he  did  and  if  he  had  been  active  In  the  C  I.  O  as  an  organ- 
izer." Nelson,  he  stated,  "automatically  forfeited  his  Job  '  by  not 
coming  back  at  the  end  of  his  2  weeks'  lay-off.  which  was  without 
pay.  And  If  he  should  apply  for  work,  his  forced  vacation  -would 
be  on  his  record  and  would  always  be  a  black  mark  against  him.  " 
Third.  Discharge  of  Schofleld. 

The  court  below  saw  no  evidence  supp>c»ting  the  Board's  finding 
that  this  employee  was  dischaxged  for  union  activities  and  accepted 
the  company's  contention  that  he  was  discharged  for  smoking  In 
the  plant  contrary  to  rules.     Respondent  admits  that  Schofleld  was 
discharged. 
Schofleld.  a  machine  operator,  or  "Jigger."  testified — 
On  Saturday.  March  27.   1937.  he  attended  a  C.  I    O.  meeting, 
obtained  8  application  cards  for  the  C.  I.  O.  and  talked  to  some 
of  his  fellow  employees  about  the  C.  I.  O.     All  8  cards  were  signed 
that  night.     By  Sunday.  Iidarch  28.  he  had  asked  f>'r  and  obtained 
700  cards  which  he  used  during  the  following  week,  giving  Ne'son 
about  one-half  on  Monday.  March  29.     By  Wednesday,   the  card.<i 
gave  out.     On  Friday.  April  2.  he  and  Sununersby  dlscusaed  certain 
difficulties  with  the   piece   work   of   "Jiggers."     Summersby   tal'iclng 
there  In  the  plant,  brought  up  the  C    I.  O   and  said    "he  couldn't 
see  anything  In  an  organization  outside     •     •     •     (with)      •     •      • 
big  shots     •     •     •     rtinnlng  big  automobiles  and  hotel  expenses" 
Summersby  then  suggested  "a  union  of  otir  own  In  the  shop" 
Schofleld  attended  a   meeting  in  Summersby's  office  as  a   member 
of  a  committee  of  "Jiggers,"  and  the  subject  of  the  C.  I.  O.  arose 
again.     Summersby  said  he  wouldn't  recognize  an  outside  uniun. 
When  Nelson  attempted  to  enter  this  meeting  Summersby  f-rned 
him  away  and  referred  to  him  as  a  "troublemaker."     Sunday.  April 
4.  there  was  a  C.  I.  O.  meeting  at  which  Schofleld  and  Nelson  weie 
both  on  the  platform.    Schofleld  went  to  work  on  Monday,  the  5th. 
continuing  to  dLstrlbute  C.  I.  O    cards      On  Tuesday,  the  6th.   at 
2:25  (Nelson  had  been  "laid  off"  on  the  3d),  a  "charge  hand"  noti- 
fied Schofleld  that  Summersby  wanted  to  see  him  "in  his  office  right 
away."     He  left  his  work  and  went  directly  to  the  locker  room  to 
I  wash  and  change  from  work  clothes.    While  there  he  and  two  other 
I   employees  were  smoking.    An  official  of  the  company — a  boss  dyer— 
1   whom  he  had  never  seen  "In  the  locker  room,  not  while  the  men 
I    were  changing  their  clothes" — caught  Schofleld  smoking  and  said. 
"So  that's  It.  you  damn  fool."    Schofield  then  went  to  Summersby's 
oflloe  as  be  had  been  directed,  but  did  not. find  him  there     Sum- 
I   mersby's  first  words,  on  entering  the  office  about  20  mlnute«!  later, 
]   charged  Schofield  with  smoking,   but   Summersby  refused    to   tell 
I    Schofleld  why  he  had  originally  been  sent  for — before  he  was  caught 
smoking.    Schofield  was  told  to  "take  a  couple  of  weeks  off"     He 
had  been  laid  off  once  before  for  smoking. 

On  the  Friday  before  the  Tuesday  on  which  this  employee  would. 
he  thought,  have  been  taken  back  to  work,  a  Federal  conciliator 
and  C.  I.  O.  officials  conferred  with  Summersby  about  Nelscn  and 
him.  The  C.  I.  O.  official  told  Schofleld  that  S'ommersby  refused  to 
rehire  either,  and  as  a  result  he  never  went  back.  Although  he 
"wanted  to  go  back  the  first  week."  he  took  the  word  of  the  Federal 
conciliator  and  the  C.  I.  O.  official  that  he  would  not  be  rehired. 
The  two  other  employees  who  were  smoking  when  he  was  caught 
were  not  disciplined,  although  the  accosting  official  could  see  them. 
Despite  "No  Smoking"  signs,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  men  to  smoke 
on  the  sly.  Other  men  have  been  laid  off  2  weeks  for  smoking,  but 
Nelson  was  caught  and  "others"  have  been  seen  by  foremen  and  no 
lay-offs   resulted.     Schofield   didnt   "know   of   anyone   being   dls- 


^larged"  for  smoking.     He  was  made  Tteztlle  Workers'  Organizing 
Conunittee  local  financial  secretary. 

In  the  words  of  the  C   I.  O.  official.  "Mr.  Bummewby  saw  red  the 
minute  I  mentioned  Schofield's  and  Nelaon's  names." 

As  told  by  the  boss  dyer  who  found  BtbcA^A  smoking — 
This  official  had  sent  an  employee  to  nottty  Schofleld  of  Sum- 
mersby's desire  to  see  him:  he  himself  went  to  the  locker  room 
to  dellTcr  the  measage.  He  asked  one  of  tbe  other  employees  In 
the  locker  nxnn  to  remember  the  scene  becatiae  he  "knew  Percy 
Schofleld's  character."  It  was  his  duty  to  detect  smokers  and 
he  usually  laid  off.  himself,  any  man  fonnd  smokhig.  He  had 
time  to  lay  off  Schofield  whUe  walking  with  him  part  of  the  way 
to  Summersby's  omce,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  "It  was  a  jaecullar 
ease  and  I  wanted  to  think  before  I  did  anything."  This  was  the 
only  case  in  which  he  had  ever  reported  a  smcAer  to  a  higher  up. 
He  had  laid  Schofleld  off  for  2  weeks  twtoe  before  for  smoking. 
In  6  or  7  years  he  had  caught  seven  or  eight  smokers,  of  whom,  ex- 
cepting Schofleld.  only  one  was  discharged.  He  didnt  go  to 
the  washroom  "veTy  often."  "A  very  short  time  before"  he  had 
heard  that  Schofield  was  somewhat  actlre  In  tbe  C.  I.  O. 

One  of  the  fellow  employees  present  In  the  locker  room  where 
Schofleld  was  found  smoking,  stated  that  he  also  had  been  smok- 
ing but  was  not  doing  so  when  the  boss  dye.,  came  In,  and  that 
the  third  man  was  smoking  at  that  time  but  wasn't  observed. 
He  got  the  impreeslon,  then,  that  the  boas  dyer  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  he  at  last  "had"  Bchofldd  after  having  been 
after  him  for  some  time.  He  "had  never  seen  •  •  •  [the 
boss  dyer)  go  to  the  locker  room"  before. 

Summersby  testified  that  he  had  been  trtd  by  Schofield  that 
he   was    "Interested    In    organizing   the   C.   L   O.;"   and    that   he 
discharged  Schofield  for  smoking. 
Fourth.  Domination  of  the  federation. 

As  already  noted,  the  Court  of  Appeals  opinion  did  not  espe- 
claUy  pass  upon  thU  contenUon.  Since,  however,  the  Ctourt  did 
not  enforce  the  Board's  order  to  cease  dominating  and  to  dises- 
tablish the  federation,  as  we  think  It  should  have,  appropriate 
evidence  on  this  issue  will  be  pointed  out. 

A  machinist,  employed  11  years  by  respondent,  testified — 
He  attended  a  meeting  In  Sxmimersby's  olllce  on  April  «.  the  day 
of  Schoflrids  discharge.     Sununersby  "said  that  he  wouldn't  rec- 
ognize the  C.  I.  O  and  that  It  would  be  much  better  for  us  to  Join 
our  own  union  than  to  be  bothered  by  thia  C.  I.  O,"  which  would 
require  the  men  to  go  out  on  sympathy  strtkea.    This  employee  saw 
federaUon  cards  and  literature  "on  the  table"  In  the  company  s 
office.     These  were   "handed  around."  and  ot»e  or  two  were  picked 
up  by  the  employees  present;  when  Summersbyand  thevlce  presi- 
dent <rf  the  company  left  the  room,  the  employees  "seemed  to  pick 
them   up  more   frequently."     Temporary  aAoers  of  the  federation 
were  chosen  there.  In  Summersby's  office.    A  ^^^  _^  *°,^^J-  ^ 
federatlcHi  met  In  the  company's  shipping  room  with  150  to  aoo 
men  pr««nt:  Summersby  addressed  the  meeting  and  said  he  would 
not  r«cognl»  the  C    I    O.  and  that  It  was  "better  to  have  our  own 
union."     The   machinist    distributed    In   the   plant   the   federation 
cards    which    he     had     "picked     •      •     •     up"    In      "Summersby  s 
office ";  the  federation  cards  "were  there." 
From  testimony  of  other  env)loyees.  It  appeared  that — 
At  the  meeting  on  the  6th    (the  day  Schofield  was  discharged) 
In  Summersby's  office,   federation  cards  and  circulars  were   s^n, 
and   an  employee   distributed   these    cards;    Summersby   said      he 
would  like  to  have  this  local  union"  and  "wouldn't  recognize  the 
C   I.  O."    Three  "Jiggers"  had  seen  SummerAy  on  AprU  5  sbout 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment;    he  thought   It  would  be 
better  If  we  had  our  own  union"  Instead  of  paying  outside  fellows. 
"Someone"  suggested  that  cards  be  pasMd  out  for  a  local  union. 
Word  was  pawed  out  by  fellow  workers  that  tbe  company  would  pay 
for  time  spent  at  the  meeting  In  the  ahlpping  room,  at  which  Sum- 
mersby "said  he  wouldn't  recognize  C.  I.  O.  or  A.  F.  of  L.— no  out- 
side union."  that  it  vrould   "be  better  If  we  had  a  local  union     In- 
stead of  paying  others  to  ride  around  In  big  cars  and  that     he 
would  not  tolerate  C.  I.  O,"    Workers  were  seen  PMrtng  out  fed- 
eration cards  In  the  plant  during  working  hours.     Pay  was  given 
for  the  half-hour  spent  In  the  shlppUag-room  meeting,  and  this 
Ume   was   included   by   Instruction  of   the  "Xton  of   the   frames 
PWeration  cards  were  passed  out  "openly"  by  ™«°.^"  ^  ^''1^1 
the  ahlpplng-room  meeting      Bosses  were  "^^  ^*^_,<?^'     "^^ 
employ^  wis  given  his  federation  card  by  the  boss  of  his  depart- 
ment.    Another  was  asked  by  his  foreman  whether  he  had  Jomed 
the  federation. 

An  employee  testified:  

"Summersby  sent  for  him  on  April  6  (the  day  of  Schofleld  sdto- 
charge) .  Tbe  paymaster  came  to  hU  bouse  for  him  and  wid  he 
*«S»d  that  this  man  wasnt  deep  •  •  •  In  the  C.  I.  O..' and 
took  him  to  the  office  There  Summerrtiy  told  "«  *>«  ^^'^^^ 
that  men  In  his  line  of  work  (in  the  gray  room)  had  been  left 
out  of  the  meeting  that  morning  In  SummBBbTs  offla^  "nus  em- 
ployee had  told  the  men  In  the  gray  room  that  they  shouldnt  sign 
cards  from  a  meeang  at  which  they  had  not  *»«^'«P«»!f  V^. 
SummenhT  told  him  the  C.  I.  O.  would  take  money  out  of  the 
plant  and  that  a  'committee  bad  gotten  together  •  *  *  .  to  form 
this  local  union  bccatise  he  Informed  them  that  he  wouldn  t  recog- 
nise the  C.  I    O ,  and  they  started  to  organise  a  union  that  he 
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would  recognize.  He  said  he  would  recognise  the  local.'  He  uid 
Simimer-by  then  went  Into  the  meeting  In  an  adjoining  ofllce 
('one  Is  Mr.  Pawson's  (reepondent*s  vice  president)  and  the 
other  to  Mr.  Summersby's').  A  leader  at  this  meeting  In  company 
ofBces  and  attended  by  Stunmersby  said  'a  few  of  them  got  together 
and  decided  they  didn't  want  a  C.  I.  O.;  that  they  thought  they 
would  be  better  off  if  they  had  a  local  unkm;  that  they  had  a 
talk  with  Mr.  Summersby.  and  Mr.  Summersby  wouldnt  reoognlae 
the  C.  I.  O.,  and  rather  than  have  trouble  he  was  going  to  see  U 
we  couldnt  have  a  local  union.'  Summersby  explained  advantefea 
of  the  local  union  and  spoke  of  the  B.  D.  A." 

Another  employee  supplied  evidence  that  a  week  or  two  after 
Nelson  was  fired  the  tlntekeeper  took  hln\  to  see  Summersby.  who 
asked  about  a  C.  I.  O.  card  which  had  been  on  the  back  of  this 
employee^  car,  and  that  Summersby  then  said  he  "wouldnt  recog'- 
nlze  It"  and  could  close  the  plant  down. 

The  financial  secretary  of  the  federation  stated: 
He  was  given  a  temporary  appointment  at  the  meeting  In  Sum- 
mersby's office.  April  6,  when  Summersby  said  "he  didn't  like  the 
Idea  of  bargaining  outside."     The  men  present  in   the  aftemotHi 
meeting  In  Summersby's  office  "asked  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
office  to  find  out  how  we  had  made  out  on  our  cards."    The  meeting 
In  the  shipping  room  was  a  day  or  so  later.     After  the  morning 
meeting  In  Summersby's  office  on  the  eth  this  tempcwary  federation 
official  started  passing  out  federation  cards,  for  which  Sununersby 
had  given  permission.    Federation  circulars  were  posted  on  plant 
bulletin  boards.     Federation  application  cards  were  passed  out  by 
"all  of  tis  that  were  In  the  office  at  that  first  meeting."     Officers  of 
the  federation  were  sutwequently  elected  (April  11).    "All  m*  men 
who  were  in  the  office  the  first  day.  I  think  we  acted  as  a  com- 
mittee."   Between  April  6  and  11  Summersby  permitted  the  tem- 
porary committee  to  meet  In  an  old  company  office  In  the  plant. 
The  paymaster  gave  them  a  list  of  the  men  In  the  plant  by  which 
to  determine  the  necessary  61  percent.     On  April  9,  prior  to  the 
election  of  the  federation's  officers  on  the  11th.  this  temporary  com- 
mittee presented  a  letter  to  Svunmersby  stating  that  they  repre- 
sented 51  percent  of  the  men.     That  same  day  Summersby  granted 
recognition    to   the    federation.     This    employee    felt   no   need   for 
organization,  except   for  "better  feeling."   which   he   thought   "was 
necessary,  because  the  C.  I.  O.  was  going  to  do  the  same  thing."    He 
helped  form  the  federation  "partly"  to  stop  the  C.  I.  O.  and  because 
the  C.  I.  O.  had  already  started.     A  company  car  was  used  by  him 
on  one  occasion  for  purposes  of  the  federation.     Meetings  of   the 
executive  committee  of  the  federation  were  held  In  a  clubroom  "on 
property  owned  by  the  B.  D.  A."     This  witness  engaged  as  attorney 
for   the  federation   one  who  he  knew   "had  represented     *     *     • 
(the  company)  on  some  cases":  he  himself  Uvea  In  a  house  owned 
by  the  company.     Some  federation  dues  were  ccHlected  on  the  com- 
pany's premises;  members  were  not  suspended  for  dues  delinquency 
and  may  also  be  members  of  any  lat>or  union  or  society.     The  fed- 
eration started  about  a  week  after  the  C.  I.  O.  drive;   It  had  no 
Income  of  its  own  prior  to  the  last  week  In  April.     Eventually  It 
affiliated  with  an  outside  union  stUl  designated  "as  the  B.  D.  A. 
Employees'  Federation"  "to  bring  a  lltUe  more  prestige  and  to  prove 
to  the  ones  that  were  skeptical  that  we  were  not  a  company  union." 
The  first  vice  president  of  the  federaUon  testified — 
He  negotiated  recognition  of  the  federaUon.  April  9    (3  and  6 
days  respectively  after  discharge  of  Schofleld  and  Nelson),  as   lU 
acting  president.     On  that  day  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  organ- 
izing committee   In  "the  lltUe  office   In  the  gray  room."   showed 
them  that  they  had  51  percent  signed  cards,  and  then  went  to 
Summersby's  office.    In  Summersby's  office  the  witness  and  com- 
pany officials  counted  the  signed  cards  and  checked  them  against 
a  list  of  employees  which  Summersby  asked  the  paymaster  to  get. 
The  cards  were  not  checked  to  see  If  each  signer  was  eligible;  the 
management  took   the  temporary   committee's  word   for   It.     And 
the   cards  were  left  with  Summersby.     The   witness  didnt  know 
that  the  federation  planned  to  do  anything  that  "was  any  dif- 
ferent" from  what  the  employees  previously  could  have  done  by 
grievance    committees.     He    had    heard   rumors    that    a    boss    had 
federaUon  cards  or  spoke  to  employees  about  them,  and  believed 
one  man  quit  work  as  the  result  of  posting  C.  I.  O.  handbUls.    He 
spoke   at    the  shipping-room    meeting    and    asked    Summersby    to 
speak  there.     Summersby  did  speak.     Along  the  lines  of  his  con- 
versation at  the  two  previous  meetings  In  his  ofllce.  Summersby 
told   this  gathering  of  employees  that  he  preferred  a  local  and 
"was  not  In  favor  of  bargaining  with  the  C.  I.  O." 

T  W.  O.  C.'s  State  director  for  Rhode  Island  stated — 
On  April  7  he  saw  Suhunersby  and  told  him  T.  W.  O.  C.  had 
•about  75  percent"  of  the  men  signed.  Summersby  refused  to  say 
then  that  he  would  recognize  T.  W.  O.  C.  April  16  the  director, 
a  Federal  concUlator  and  a  T.  W.  O.  C.  organizer  saw  Summersby 
again  and  were  told  by  Summersby  that  "he  had  a  union"  and 
wouldn't  recognize  the  C.  I.  O.  as  he  was  "afraid  of  an  outside 
imlon "  It  was  agreed  that  he  wotild  hear  from  Summersby's 
attorney  after  the  flrst  (April  7)  meeting,  but  he  never  heard. 
A  form  contract  was  submitted  to  Simimeraby  on  the  16th,  but 
by  that  date  "he  had  definitely  decided  that  he  would  refuse  to 
bargain  with  the  C.  I.  O." 
According  to  the  company's  vice  president — 

He  was  present  part  of  the  time  at  one  of  the  meetings  in  Sum- 
mersby's office  on  AprU  6.  where  cards  and  Uterature  were  present 
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and  a  union  was  dlsctissed.  Summersby  was  heard  to  express  the 
opinion  •that  he  woiild  prefer  to  deal  with  a  union  ol  hla  own 
employees  rather  than  to  deal  with  outside  Influences." 

One  of  the  men  present  when  Schofleld  was  found  smoking  testi- 
fied that  a  salaried  employee  who  reports  "things  which  are  done 
wrong"  came  around  and  asked  everybody  If  he  had  Joined  the 
local  union:  at  the  meeting  In  the  shipping  room.  Summersby  said 
he  would  not  recognize  the  C.  I  O.,  but  would  recognize  a  local: 
the  witness  was  paid  for  the  15  minutes  spent  at  that  meeting;  the 
men  were  told  by  the  timekeeper  that  they  would  be  so  paid  An 
cfflclal  of  the  federation  said.  "The  impression  was  that  Mr  Sum- 
mersby probably  wouldn't  recognize"  the  C  I.  O  ;  this  cfflclal  was 
"one  of  the  first"  organizers  of  the  federation  and  conveyed  to 
people    the    Impression    that    Summersby    wouldn  t    recognize    the 

C  I  O 

As  related  by  Summersby,  president  and  general  manager  of 
re.'^pondent: 

A  wage  Increase  was  announced  March  31.  After  he  met  In  his 
ofBce  on  April  8  (the  day  of  Nelson's  discharge)  with  the  committee 
of  "Jiggers."  later  the  same  day  he  was  asked  for  a  place  In  which 
the  federation's  temporary  committee  could  meet.  He  answered 
the  request  by  saying.  "You  can  have  my  office  and  make  yourselves 
comfortable  "  That  afternoon,  as  he  was  ready  to  leave,  the  tem- 
porary committee  met  In  his  office  and  he  was  "advised  that  they 
were  organizing  a  local  union  •  •  •  I  told  them  that  I  would 
grant  them  the  same  privileges  I  would  grant  any  other  union 
•  •  •  "  Two  days  after  recognizing  the  federation,  he  placed 
and  paid  for  an  ad  in  a  local  paper,  entitled  'The  Strike  That 
Palled"  because  In  part,  as  he  said,  "the  B  D.  A.  Employees'  Federa- 
tion had  formed  and  had  taken  the  organization  into  their  own 
hands  and  had  shown  that  they  were  still  real  citizens.  Re- 
spondent Is  owned  by  an  English  concern,  and  a  statement  by  him 
appeared  In  the  local  paper  on  April  25.  disclosing  the  possibility 
cf  the  company  moving  the  plant  out  of  the  United  Sutes  If  there 
were  to  be  "labor  uncertainties." 

He  recognized  the  federaUon  AprU  9.  and  on  AprU  13  told  the 
Federal  conciliates  that  an  election  could  not  be  held,  since  the 
federation  had  already  been  recognized  And  on  the  16th.  Sum- 
mersby told  Salerno  that  his  proposed  T.  W.  O.  C.  contract  would 
be  taken  up  with  Summersby 's  lawyer. 

Fifth.  Designation  of  T.  W.  O.  C.  as  bargaining  agent. 

The  court  below  found  no  substantial  evidence  to  support  the 
Board's  finding  that  a  majority  of  respondent's  employees  Joined 
the  T.  W  O.  C .  or  that  'the  T.  W.  O.  C.  '  •  *  ever  came  Into 
actual  existence  with  authority  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the 
respondent  "  Much  of  the  testimony  already  referred  to  bore 
upon  the  genesis  of  T.  W.  O.  C.  at  respondents  plant. 

Schofleld  said:  ^  ^ 

By  April  4  he  had  "465  or  467"  signed  appllofttlon  cards  "marked 

down."     The  cards  were  sent  to  Boston.     A  few  men  paid  dues  but 

collection   was   stopped. we    had    a   majority    of   cards 

Signed  "  Dues  are  not  collected  until  management  grants  recog- 
nition No  local  C  I  O.  (T.  W.  O  C.)  entity  had  been  formed  for 
the  plant:  "we  had  the  51  percent,  but  this  company-union  stuff 
and  d)*chJ<rge  and  everything  came  along,  and  we  have  Just  had 
to  wait  for  this  hearing     •     •     •." 

Nelson  stated  that  he  told  the  timekeeper,  on  April  2,  "It's  all 
over  but  the  shouting.  •  •  •  We  have  well  over  60  percent 
signed  up  already."  And  from  the  testimony  of  an  officer  cf  the 
federation  It  appeared  that  the  C.  I.  O  drive  resulted  In  a  number 
Of  signatures,  and  that  both  organizations  could  possibly  claim 
61  percent  of  the  employees  signed  up. 
As  explained  by  the  T.  W.  O  C.  State  Director— 
A  charter  or  local  Is  unnecessary  for  membership  in  T.  W  O.  C; 
no  charur  to  a  local  la  granted  until  after  recognition.  Members 
of  the  federation  are  members  In  good  standing  of  T.  W  O  C. 
even  If  they  have  not  paid  duos  or  Initiation  fees.  The  T.  W  O  C. 
cards  were  brought  to  him  during  the  first  week  In  April.  Sum- 
mersby. April  B,  refUJied  to  agree  to  have  the  Federal  Conciliator,  or 
a  third  party,  count  the  T.  W.  O.  C,  cards  Employees  are  eligible 
to  membenblp  In  T.  W.  O.  C.  without  formation  of  a  plant  local. 
The  T.  W.  O.  C.  director's  secretary  stated  that  the  T  W.  O.  C. 
cards  were  brought  In  before  April  12.  It  was  agreed  at  the  hearing 
that,  after  respondent  checked  against  the  original  signed  cards. 
T.  W.  O.  C.  had  a  list  of  482  names  taken  from  those  cards.  And  it 
was  stipulated  that  these  cards  were  signed  'on  or  before  April  10, 
1M7.' 

SICZrr  IN  MXMBKRSmF 

Respondent  has  contended  before  the  Board,  as  here,  that  If  the 
T.  W.  O.  C.  did  actually  represent  a  majority  of  Its  employees  on 
April  4  (as  the  Board  foimd),  a  shift  in  membership  had  given  the 
federation  a  majority  when  the  company  on  April  9  recognized  It 
as  exclusive  bargaliUng  representative.  However,  the  Board  found 
that  "the  record  is  clear  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfair  labor 
practices  of  the  respondent  In  organizing  and  fostering  the  federa- 
tion and  in  persuading.  Intimidating,  and  coercing  its  employees  to 
Join  the  federation  and  leave  the  T.  W.  O.  C,  the  respondent's 
employees  would  have  remained  members  of  the  T.  W.  O.  C."  In 
view  of  the  substantial  support  In  the  evidence  for  the  Board's  find- 
ings that  the  company  intimidated  and  coerced  Its  employees  and 
dominated  the  federation,  the  Board  properly  concluded  that  "The 
unfair  labor  practices  of  the  respondent  cannot  operate  to  change 
the  bargaining  representative  previously  selected  by  the  imtram- 


meled  will  of  the  majority."'  And.  accordingly,  the  Board  was  Jus- 
tified in  Its  finding  "that  on  April  4.  1937.  and  at  all  times  thereafter. 
the  T.  W.  O.  C.  pursuant  to  section  9  (a)  of  the  act.  was  the  exclu- 
sive representative  of  all  the  employees  in  the  appropriate  unit  for 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining  •  •  *." 
Sixth.  The  "sit  down" 

As  one  of  the  apparently  alternative  grounds  of  Its  decision,  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  declared  the  Beard  without  authority  to 
order  reinstatement  of  Nelson  and  Schofield  because  of  80-ca.lled 
unlawful  conduct  and  the  alleged  incitement  of  a  "sit  down"  strike 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Pansteel  case*  The  opinion  stated  that 
"Nelson  even  threatened  truck  drivers  delivering  materials  to  the 
plant  with  violence,  and  to  destroy  the  spur  track  over  which  ma- 
terials were  delivered  to  the  plant.  •  •  •  The  affirmative  action 
that  is  authorized  is  to  make  these  remedies  effective  In  the  redress 
of  the  employees'  rights,  to  assure  them  self-organization  and 
freedom  in  representation,  not  to  license  them  to  commit  tortli,u8 
acts  or  to  protect  them  from  the  appropriate  consequences  of 
unlawful  conduct.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  to  provide  for  the 
reinstatement  or  reemployment  of  employees  guilty  of  the  acts, 
which  It  is  not  denied  were  committed  In  this  instance,  would  not 
only  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  act  but  would  directly  tend  to 
make  abortive  i^s  plan  for  peaceable  procedure." 

We  find  no  such  issue  raised  by  respondent's  oleadlngs  before  ihe 
Board  Respondent  made  request  for  special  findings  by  the  Bo.Trd. 
but  Included  none  that  Nelson  and  Schofield  had  been  guilty  of  any 
unlav.'ful  conduct.  Nelson  categorically  denied  having  made  threats 
of  violence.  The  court  was  apparently  referring  to  the  testimony 
of  a  truck  driver  which  appears  in  the  record.  An  objection  of  the 
Board's  representative  to  the  introduction  of  this  particular  tesil- 
mony  was  overruled  by  the  trial  examiner  when  respondent's  attor- 
ney made  the  following  statement :  "If  Your  Honor  pleas*^.  may  I 
point  out  that  while  Mr  Nelson  was  on  the  witness  stand  In  cross- 
examination.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  say  certain  things  at  this 
time  and  place,  that  this  witness  has  been  referring  to,  which  the 
witness  Nelson  denies  The  testimony  of  this  witness  that  Nelson 
did  say  those  things  Is  in  contradiction  of  Mr.  Nelson's  testimony 
and  is  clearly  admissible  as  tending  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  Mr 
Nelson's  testimony  Aside  from  that,  I  also  submit  it  as  bearing  on 
the  type  of  conduct  and  the  attitude  of  the  representatives  and 
organizers  of  this  T.  W.  O  C  getting  membership  and  conducting 
the  affairs  of  this  organization." 

This  truck  driver's  helper  testified  that  on  the  morning  of  April 
8.  after  Schofleld  and  Nelson  had  been  laid  off.  he  saw  Nelson. 
Schofield.  and  a  third  "little  fellow  from  the  C  I  O."  "outside  the 
mill  3rard"  He  noticed  Nelson  "going  up  and  down  motion- 
ing •  •  •  going  like  this  ]  Illustrating  by  waving  arms,  squat- 
ting, and  standing)"  As  this  truck  driver  recollected.  Schofleld 
was  not  "doing  anything."  "If  anybody  was  looking  out  the  east 
door  they  could"  see  Nelson  or  Schofleld  moving  their  hands  that 
morning:  Nelson  "made  a  motion  to  sit  down,  that  Is  all."  out 
"on  the  main  road  going  to  the  plant."  He  "couldn't  say  that" 
any  workers  would  have  seen  Nelson;  he  "couldn't  say  that, 
whether  they  could  see  out  or  not  I  don't  know."  An  employee, 
not  Nelson  or  Schofleld.  who  "went  through  the  department  shout- 
ing 'Sit-down  strike.'  "  wa.««  taken  for  an  automobile  ride  by  the 
company's  vice  president,  talked  to,  given  lunch,  and  sent  home  to 
bed  without  loss  of  pay,  and  was  still  working  for  the  company 
at  the  time  of  the  hearing.  When  asked.  "You  remember  you 
said.  'Well,  we  can  blow  up  the  railroad?' "  Nelson  answered. 
"No;    atjnolutely   not." 

In  vacating  the  Board's  order  of  reinstatement  on  the  ground 
that  undented  evidence  showed  that  Nelson  and  Schofleld  had,  after 
their  unlawful  discharge.  Incited  or  threatened  unlawful  conduct. 
the  court  acted  without  any  Justification. 

Congress  has  placed  the  power  to  administer  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  In  the  Labor  Board,  subject  to  the  supervisor)-  powers 
of  the  courts  of  appeals  as  the  act  sets  out  If  the  Board  has 
acted  within  the  compa-is  of  the  power  given  it  by  Congress,  has. 
on  a  charge  of  unfair  labor  practice,  held  a  "hearing,"  which  the 
statute  requires,  comporting  with  the  standards  of  fairness  in- 
herent in  procedural  due  process,  has  made  findings  based  upon 
substantial  evidence  and  has  ordered  an  appropriate  remedy,  a  like 
obedience  to  the  statutory  law  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  appeals 
requires  the  court  to  grant  enforcement  of  the  Board's  order. 
Until  granted  .such  enforcement,  the  Board  is  powerless  to  act 
upon  the  parties  before  it.  And  the  proper  working^ of  the  scheme 
fashioned  by  Congress  to  determine  Industrial  controversies  fairly 
and  peaceably  demands  that  the  courts  quite  as  much  as  the 
administrative  body  Eict  as  Congress  has  required. 

Mindful  of  the  separate  rv.sponsiblllties  Congress  has  Imposed  upon 
the  Board  and  the  courts,  wo  have  carefully  scrutinized  this  entire 
record.  Within  the  range  of  our  examination  has  appeared  not 
merely  the  testimony  but  also  the  procedure  followed  from  the  fil- 
ing of  the  charge  before  the  Board  to  final  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  Board  and  its  representatives  solicitously  guarded 
respondent's  and  Intervener's  right  to  a  full  and  fair  hearing:  mani- 
fested liberality  in  ruling  upon  evidence  proposed  by  both  sides;  and 
conducted  the  proceedings  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bring  about  a 
Just  result.     And  as  we  have  pointed  out.  substantial  evidence  sup- 


'Cf  Texa.t  A  N.  O.  R.  Co  v  Ry.  Clerks,  281  U  S  548,  557.  571. 
affirming  33  P  (2d)  13,  affirming  24  F.  (2d)  426;  25  Id.  873;  25 
Id.    876,    877-878 

•  Labor  Board  v.  Faruteel  Corporation.  306  U.  S.  240. 
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Dorted  the  result  which  the  Board  did  nmch*  Notwithstanding, 
Oie  court  below  declined  to  order  enforcement  of  the  Board  s  order, 
and  the  UnpUcatlons  of  Its  opinion  are  that  the  Board  without  a 
proper  regard  for  either  the  limltaUona  on  its  power  or  the  evidence 
made  findings  all  of  which  had  no  substantial  support. 

But  in  Teaching  this  conclusion  the  Court  of  Appeals  itself  failed 
to  Klve  proper  regard  to  the  evidence  which  was  before  the  Board, 
which  appeared  In  the  record  before  the  court  and  which  we  have 
Bet  out  in  this  opinion.  In  refusing  to  enforce  the  Board's  order 
the  court  exceeded  the  power  given  It.  The  cause  Is  reversed  and 
remanded  with  directions  to  enforce  the  Board's  order  without  con- 
ditions or  qualifications. 

Reversed. 

Mr    Justice  McReynolds  took  no  part  in  the  consideration   or 

decision  of  this  case. 


Medical  Aid  for  the  Needy 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1940 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAPT,  OF  OHIO 


Mr    ELSTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  i 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  foUowlng  address  of 
Senator  Robert  A.  Tf.rr,  of  Ohio,  before  the  Ohio  State  Med-   j 
ical  Association.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Thursday.  May  16.  1940:       i 

I  appreciate  greatly  the  honor  of  addressing  the  Ohio  State  | 
Medical  Association,  which  for  so  many  years  has  upheld  the  | 
standards  of  the  medical  profession  in  thia  State.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  address  you  In  Cincinnati.  You  have  most  conveniently  ar- 
ranged to  hold  your  annual  meeting  here,  and  given  me  an  op- 
portunity to  spind  at  least  1  day  in  my  home  city.  Between 
weeions  of  the  Senate  and  occasional  trips  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  I  don't  get  much  chance  to  see  anything  of  my 
home  town.  I  am  sure  that  Mayor  Stewart  and  the  rest  of  my 
fellow  Clnclnnatlans  have  given  you  a  warm  greeting  to  the  most 
hospitable  city  In  the  United  States. 

The  world  is  shocked  today  at  the  outrageous  aggression  of 
Hitler  in  Europe:  at  the  frightful  suffering  and  destruction  brought 
on  innocent  and  courageous  peoples  by  acts  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  Justice  and  humanity  and  mercy.  Compared  to  the 
terrible  havoc  of  modem  war.  our  own  troubles  are  easier  to  bear. 
But  we  must  not  let  our  concern  with  what  Is  going  on  in  Europe 
check  the  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  own  people  here. 
We  must  show  to  the  world  what  a  democracy  at  peace  can  do  for 
its  own  people,  and  hold  aloft  in  a  distressed  world  the  picture 
of  a  goal  to  which  all  may  return. 

The  worst  cases  of  hardship  which  we  have  to  deal  with  are 
those  produced  by  sickness,  and  particularly  where  sickness  Is 
aggravated  by  poverty.  Nothing  arotiaee  our  Interest  and  sympa- 
t^v  so  much  as  movemenu  of  aU  kinds  to  prevent  and  relieve 
the  suffering  produced  by  Illness.  It  is  aU  the  more  essential 
that  the  measures  which  we  Uke  be  careftilly  thought  out;  that 
they  tje  baaed  on  sound  principles  and  not  on  an  emotion  so  easily 
aroused  I  believe  that  government  should  do  more  to  /urnlsh 
medical  aid  to  the  necdv  than  Is  now  being  done.  But  I  also 
believe  that  unless  it  U  properly  planned,  it  In  the  long  run  may 

do  more  harm  than  good.  

There  Is  no  question  which  concerns  the  medical  profession  more 
today  than  that  of  medical  aid  for  the  needy,  and  the  extent  to 
which  gwerament  shall  enter  Into  the  field.  We  have  before  us  in 
Ccngress  today  the  Wagner  health  blU  and  many  other  proposals 
to  fpend  Oovemment  money  in  connection  with  health  activities. 
Great  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  assertions  that  health  care  in 
America  u  Inadequate.  There  have  been  signs  of  an  organized 
propaganda  to  socialize  the  whole  field  of  medicine.         ^       ^     ^ 

There  Is  no  new  principle  involved  in  the  extension  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  medical  aid  to  the  needy.  Every  State  in  the  Union  has 
considered  that  field  as  a  proper  one  for  Government  activity. 
Public-health  work,  particularly  In  the  prevention  of  communicable 
disease,  has  t>een  undertaken  without  question  or  doubt  In  tne 
field  of  hospital latlon  nearly  all  the  States  and  many  cities  have 
provided  free  general  hospUals.  and  other  hospitals  for  the  mentally 
lU.  the  tubercular,  the  epllepUcs.  and  other  special  groups,  in 
connection  with  general  hospitals,  local  governments  have  long 
provided  free  medical  care  m  greater  or  less  degree  The  large 
field  of  providing  medical  care  to  the  needy  in  their  homes  has  been 


•Accepting  the  underlying  findings  of  the  Board,  as  we  do  It 
was  within  the  province  of  the  Board  to  draw  the  Inferences  that 
the  guarantees  of  section  7  of  the  act  required  disestablishment  of 
the  Federation  (Palk  ca.sc,  supra,  p.  — .  and  cases  cited),  and  thai 
posting  of  appropriate  notices  was  necessary.    Id. 


more  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  has  not  been  undertaken  to  any 

great  extent.  ^         .       .  ..  _  -,,_,. 

Of  course,  free  medical  aid  to  the  needy  has  also  been  the  fimc- 
tion  of  private  charities  and  iMlvate  hospitals.  Even  more  nas  free 
aid  to  the  poor  been  given  In  tremendous  volume  by  tJQe  medl«i 
profession  Itself,  the  financial  value  of  which  is  Impossible  to  eeU- 
mate  AU  of  us  have  known  the  typical  American  family  doctor, 
ready  to  go  to  any  call  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  by  horse  ana 
buggy,  by  Ford  car.  He  rcftises  no  service  because  the  patient  c»a- 
not  pay  for  It.  He  forgets  to  send  his  bills,  or  he  makes  iio  effort  to 
collect  them.  The  Nation  cannot  repay,  and  is  not  asked  to  tax 
Itself  to  repay,  the  services  which  have  been  so  generously  donated 
by  thousands  of  doctors. 

It  U  probably  true  that  health  work  baa  not  been  T^  J^ 
tematicaUy  organized  to  reach  every  possible  citizen.  It  has  been 
to  some  extent  a  patchwork  of  public  and  private  charity,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  field  haa  tieen  weU  covered  in  moet  partsoi 
the  United  States.  Few  persons  who  are  reaUy  aick  have  been 
unable  to  obain  proper  medical  care.  It  is  hard  to  believe  tne 
general  concluaioiu  of  the  Interdepartmental  committee  when  we 
find  that  the  health  of  the  Nation  has  never  been  as  good  u  It  is 
now  This  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Healtn 
and  Welfare  Activities  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  was  a  typl»l 
New  Deal  set-up.  created  to  Justify  and  publicize  a  preconceived 
plan  for  extending  Federal  control  over  the  whole  problem  of 
health.  lu  reports  exaggerate  the  need,  and  try  to  present  a 
picture  of  neglect  and  medical  Inefficiency,  which  Is  very  far 
indeed  from  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  accomplishments 
of  medicine  in  the  United  States  In  the  past  50  years  have  been 
extraordinary  and  have  not  ijeen  exceeded  In  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  The  average  expectancy  of  life  has  been  lengthened 
by  la  years  between  1900  and  1937.  The  death  rate  has  faUcn 
to  1 1  a  which  compares  favorably  with  any  of  the  large  nations 
of  the  world,  and  there  Is  stiU  a  steady  improvement.  There  are 
more  doctors  per  population  and  more  hospital  beds  per  popula- 
tion that  In  any  other  coimtry.  Undoubtedly  there  Is  plenty  of 
room  for  lmprovem°nt.  I  venture  to  think,  however,  that  the 
difficulty  is  a  social  difficulty  and  arises  much  more  from  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  income  of  millions  of  families  than  It  docs  from 
any  faults  In  the  medical  profession  or  lack  of  medical  facilities. 

i  have  pointed  out  that  there  Is  nothing  revolutionary  In  the 
proposal  that  the  Government  provide  medical  care  for  the  needy. 
In  the  same  way  we  have  long  recognized  that  Government  must 
provide  poor  relief,  and  must  see  that  none  of  Its  citizens  go 
without  adequate  food  or  clothing  because  of  Inadequate  Income. 
Every  State  has  laws  which  provide  for  such  relief  by  cities  or 
counties. 

Many  States,  even  before  1933,  adopted  old-age  pension  systems. 
It  has  always  been  recognized,  however,  that  wholesale  public  aid  to 
large  groups  of  citizens  contains  certain  dangers  which  must  be 
dealt  with.  It  Is  easy  for  people  to  develop  an  attitude  of  mind  In 
which  they  do  not  make  a  sufficient  effort  on  their  own  account. 
Such  an  attitude  Is  demoralizing  to  the  recipients  of  aid,  and  if  the 
principle  is  expanded  In  practice  until  It  becomes  a  dole  to  gr*at 
masses  of  the  population,  without  adequate  safeguards  It  may  well 
demoralize   an   entire   nation. 

The  need  for  medical  aid  is  more  difficult  to  Judge  than  the  need 
for  food  and  clothing.  Therefore,  without  care,  a  medical  dole  may 
become  even  more  demoralizing.  The  expense  Is  also  very  consider- 
able, and  unless  restrained  wlil  become  a  tremendous  tax  burden. 
The  proper  and  natural  symprnthy  for  the  unfortunate  leads  to  a 
steady  Increase  In  cost  once  the  work  is  undertaken.  This  has  been 
true  m  relief  and  Is  likely  to  be  true  In  the  medical  field. 

In  short,  the  program  must  be  undertaken  with  care  and  with 
economy.  After  all,  the  only  people  who  can  pay  for  this  aid  to  the 
needy  are  those  who  are  working  at  or  about  the  same  time.  With 
the  tremendous  scale  of  Government  expenditures  in  all  fields  today, 
atiditlcnal  taxes  caniwt  come  from  the  wealthy  alone  but  must  be 
spread  over  the  entire  population.  The  confJacatlon  of  all  Inootne 
over  *10  000  a  year  would  not  pay  ovir  present  tax  bill  for  6  months 
in  any  year.  The  average  workman  today  pays  15  percent  of  his 
mooine  in  Uxes.  We  cannot  make  the  tax  burden  so  great  as  to 
discourage  him  from  the  very  enterprise  which  must  pay  theee  taxet. 
And  vet  the  average  workman,  as  well  as  thoae  of  our  people  better 
off  than  the  average,  are  and  should  be  wlUlng  to  contribute  the 
small  additional  percentage  necessary  to  help  those  unfortunate 
families  who::e  suffering  otherwlae  may  be  iiieupportable. 

There  haa  always  been  free  medical  aid  to  the  needy,  and  it 
should  be  more  systematically  organized,  and  Government  should 
soend  more  money  on  It  than  is  spent  today.  But  should  that 
money  be  spent  by  the  State,  local,  or  Federal  Government?  What 
principles  should  govern  the  increased  Government  aid? 

HEALTH    INSUSAHCX 

There  is  one  substantial  difference  between  relief  and  medical 
aid  Many  families  are  perfectly  able  to  pay  their  ordlnaryex- 
penses  and  should  be  able  to  pay  for  medical  care,  and  yet  when 
thev  run  up  against  an  emergency  of  slcknese  they  have  no 
reserves  with  which  to  meet  it.  Such  famlUes  should  not  have  to 
be  supported  by  taxes  paid  by  other  famUles  less  able  to  liear  the 
burden  than  the  family  which  Is  assisted.  ...     ,     .^  * 

In  c-der  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  extending  free  medical  aid  to 
many  more  families  than  actually  require  It.  It  Is  desirable  to 
develop  some  form  of  health  Insurance.  Families  of  intermediate 
income  ought  to  be  able  to  put  aside  a  weekly  amount  which  wlU 
insure  them  adequate  medical  aid  In  any  emergency.  All  kind*  of 
experiments  have  been  made,  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  we 
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will  develop  satisfactory  voluntary  plans,  though  I  claim  to  be  no 
SSert  onThe  subject.  Men  have  shown  their  wUlingness  to  pay 
pSu^  for  life  insurance.  If  they  are  wlUing  to  set  aside 
money  to  pay  the  undertaker,  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  set  aside 

"^"buI  SwTJxJ^n  hSlS' insurance  Is  another  thing.  Deductions 
from  pay  roll  or  otherwise  to  support  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance really  destroy  the  whole  character  of  the  plan  as  Insurance. 
Such  paymenta  are  In  fact  taxes,  and  they  are  shortly  absorbed 
Tn  costs  and  passed  on  as  taxes  to  all  the  people.  The  assistance 
which  18  received  comes  finally  from  a  Government  bureau  Look 
at  the  pay-roll  taxes  we  already  have  for  unemployment  Insur- 
ance so  heavy  and  complicated  In  administration  as  to  hamper 
and  restrict  the  development  of  private  industry  and  increase 
^empToyment.      Health  insurance  should  certainly  be  developed 

""F^znheS.T'hould  provide  for  the  right  of  the  Insured 
to  select  his  own  physician.  If  his  physician  is  willing  to  enter 
into  the  Keneral  plan.  There  should  be  no  Oovemment  doctors 
on  a  fUed  iSiary  Uklng  care  of  a.  many  case.  a.  the  Oovemment 
cbooees  to  aMlgn  to  them. 

■OCIALXZATIOIf   or   MZDICINV 

The  Bocializfttion  of  the  medical  profession  Is  a  danger  which 
must  and  can  be  avoided  in  any  extension  of  medical  aid  to 
the  needy  If  that  aid  is  confined  to  the  needy  the  danger  is 
not  ^  giat.  bu?  even  then  methods  can  certainly  be  developed 
to  give  the  man  entitled  to  Government  aid  the  right  to  choose 
his  own  doctor  and  have  him  paid  by  the  Governmenr  We  have 
such   s  plan  for   workmen's  accident   Insurance   in   Ohio. 

But  If  the  Government  undertakes  to  cover  the  whole  field 
and  extend  aid  not  only  to  the  needy,  but  also  to  thoae  quite 
able  to  pay  for  It.  there  Is  real  danger.  Compulsory  health  in- 
surance for  all  employees,  similar  to  unemployment  Insurance, 
t^^d  grSuaiy  resiSt  L  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  payments 
to  doctors  coming  out  of  the  Government  fund  .I^^«f.^*_ ^^* 
bulk  of  the  medical  profession  would  be  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment That  U  socialization  of  medicine  We  might  try  to 
^d  agalrS  It  by  provisions  allowing  the  patient  to  choose 
hlTown  doctor,  but  It  Is  not  likely  that  we  could  long  maintain 
such  a  restriction.  ^  .      ..  _  »„,iv 

Once  a  profession  Is  paid  with  Government  money  for  the  bulk 
of  all  Its  work,  it  ukes  iU  orders  from  the  Government.  Gradually 
mo6t  doctors  would  come  to  be  In  effect  Government  employeM. 
Nothing  like  that  has  ever  happened  to  a  profession  In  this  coun- 
try The  American  system  has  been  buUt  on  Independent  busi- 
nessmen, on  independent  farmers,  and  on  Independent  profes- 
sional men.  particularly  lawyers,  doctors  «:ie^tV'";JI''^u?.'°or)r 
sors  Much  of  the  Independent  thought  has  originated  with  pro- 
fessional men.  They  are  largely  responsible  for  the  great  creative 
accomplishments  of  the  last  century  which  have  so  tremendously 
increased  the  living  standards  and  happiness  of  the  people.  In 
surgery,  in  preventive  medicine.  In  methods  of  treatment,  in  bac- 
teriology the  steady  growth  of  new  Ideas  has  come  from  an  inde- 
pendent profession.  In  spite  of  unfortunate  exceptions,  the  aver- 
age professional  man  does  his  own  thinking,  and  is  less  subject 
to  the  Influences  of  power  and  propaganda  than  any  other  group 
of  the  people.  In  a  socialized  world  not  only  does  the  Govern- 
ment regulate  all  prices,  wages,  hours,  and  practices  but  it  em- 
ploys all  the  doctors,  lawyers,  and  scientists.  The  world  becomw 
a  great  bureaucracy,  and  a  progressive  democracy  dies  through 
hardening  of  its  arteries. 

I  have  said  that  our  difficulties  today  are  rather  social  than  they 
are  medical.  It  Is  essential  that  we  confine  our  free  medical  care 
to  those  who  are  really  needy,  that  we  treat  the  problem  as  a 
relief  problem,  and  work  out  the  difficulties  of  the  Intermediate 
Income  groups  through  plans  of  voluntary  cooperation. 

PLACX   or  THE  riDEHAL   GOVERNMENT 

The  specific  proposals  under  discussion  today  relate  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  field  of  health  In  its  at- 
tempt to  Improve  general  social  conditions  of  the  country.  Prom  a 
health  standpoint  alone,  there  Is  little  Justifl^tion  for  the  Federal 
Government  concerning  Itself  in  a  field  which  has  always  been 
recognized  as  one  for  local  government.  But  during  the  past  10 
years  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  resources  of  the  local 
governments  to  deal  with  relief  and  other  aid  to  the  needy  are 
Inadequate,  and  that  Federal  financial  aid  is  absolutely  essential. 
The  depression  of  1929  created  a  great  unemployment  problem 
which  has  never  been  solved. 

We  thought  that  in  America  any  man  who  was  willing  to  work 
could  pet  a  Job  and  support  his  family — even  take  care  of  hl^  old 
age.  But  we  found  we  had  not  achieved  that  millennium.  We 
found,  furthermore,  that  the  cost  of  proper  care  for  the  needy  was 
so  great  that  it  could  not  be  provided  by  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. They  had  limited  powers  of  taxation.  They  could  not 
tax  the  wealthy  without  the  wealthy  moving  to  other  States. 
They  could  not  tax  local  Industry  without  discouraging  its  develop- 
ment in  that  locality.  Most  of  the  State  tax  systems  were  heavily 
b\irdened  to  provide  iqt  the  normal  activities  of  cities,  school  dis- 
tricts, counties,  and  States. 

Andsfttte  Federal  Government  was  called  upon  to  give  financial 
aid  ^rtg*^rtf*'^  which,  under  our  Constitution,  have  always  been 
iMMHeV  mW.  State  or  local  concern.  In  the  field  of  relief  the 
Federal  Oo^inhient.  as  a  condition  of  financial  assistance,  and  I 
think  veiy  iwongly,  insisted  on  taking  over  most  of  the  adminis- 
trmtion,  laMMid  of  assisting  the  States  to  do  the  task  which  was 


really  theirs.  The  Federal  Government  has  undertaken  to  assist  In 
ordinary  relief,  in  old-age  pensions  unemployment  insurance,  and 
housing.  Its  assistance  has  been  sought  and  given  simply  because 
the  States  have  not  been  able  to  raise  the  money  to  handle  the 
social  distress  of  many  million  families. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should  also  aid  to  some 
extent  in  the  field  of  medical  care  for  the  needy,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  That  field  has  not  been  largely  developed  by  the  S'ates. 
and  in  most  cases  the  financial  prevision  haji  been  inadequate. 
Historically  the  bulk  of  local  and  State  tax  funds  were  allotted 
to  the  schools,  the  roads,  and  othtr  activities  of  more  immedtate 
local  demand  than  relle;.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  certainly 
recognize  that  many  States  do  provide  a  large  mes^sure  of  medical 
aid,  and  have  always  done  so.  and  provided  the  funds  for  It  The 
States  which  have  not  provided  any  funds  should  do  so  before 
leaning  on  the  Federal  Government.  Federal  aid  should  be  merely 
auxiliary — even  more  so  than  in  the  field  of  relief,  old-age  pensions, 
and  unemployment  insurance,  in  which  fields  the  Statefl  had  made 
almost  no  provi.slon  in  their  tax  systems  Each  State  should  be 
encouraged  to  work  out  its  own  problem  in  its  own  way,  the 
Federal  Government  merely  providing  funds  to  supplement  State 
funds  and  encourage  an  orderly  and  comprehensive  plan. 

But  the  dangers  of  extending  free  medical  aid  in  the  wrong  way 
are  intensified  when  the  Federal  Government  enters  the  field  At 
least,  under  the  present  administration,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  necessity  for  economy.  They  don't  seem  to  realize 
that  sooner  or  later  the  whole  people,  rich  and  poor  alike,  have  to 
pay  for  what  they  .^pend.  What  is  the  validity  of  the  argument  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  afford  to  pay  when  the  States  cannot  so 
long  as  the  Federal  Government  is  $4,000,000,000  a  year  in  the  red? 
Why  complain  of  the  inadequacy  of  State  tax  systems  when  no  one 
has  the  nerve  to  devise  a  Federal  tax  system  to  pay  the  Federal  bill? 
Furthermore.  If  all  health  control  is  centered  In  Washington,  the 
whole  Nation  may  be  suddenly  subjected  to  experiments  proposed  by 
any  group  of  cranks  who  may  obtain  the  ear  of  the  EScecutlve  or 
Congress.  Socialized  medicine  is  only  one  of  the  changes  which 
might  be  effected  overnight  because  someone  knows  where  to  apply 
pressure  at  the  right  spot.  Even  greater  care  is  necessary  in  extend- 
ing Federal  aid  to  health  than  In  the  case  of  local  and  8lat# 
government. 

The  Wagner  health  bill.  In  particular,  seems  to  me  an  extraordi- 
narily dangerous  way  of  dealing  with  the  whole  subject.  It  Is  true 
that  It  purports  to  be  a  mere  assistance  to  States  which  set  up  the 
proper  plan.  But.  in  the  first  place,  it  is  Immensely  complicated.  It 
provides  aid  In  six  different  categories — ^two  categories  of  maternal, 
infant,  and  child  health  under  the  Children's  Bureau:  two.  of  public 
health  work  and  hospitals,  under  the  Surgeon  General;  and  two. 
of  general  medical  care  and  health  Insurance,  under  the  Social 
Security  Board.  Each  State  Is  required  to  set  up  six  elaborate 
advisory  committees  and  deal  with  three  different  departments  and 
six  different  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bin  Is  typical  of  New  Deal  technique.  Whenever  an  abuse 
occurs  or  a  need  arises  in  any  field,  the  only  solution  which  the 
New  Deal  offers  is  a  complete  regulation  and  supervision  of  every 
detail  of  that  field  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  In  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration,  we  see  great  bureau- 
cratic machines  set  up.  on  the  theory  that  you  must  remedy 
every  evil  by  giving  a  Government  bureau  discretion  to  pass  on 
every  act  In  advance.  Bureaus  are  created  and  given  power  to 
Issue  regulations  lncrea.slng  their  own  power.  Instead  of  the 
law  prohibiting  certain  definite  actions  which  have  produced  bad 
results,  and  giving  the  Federal  bureau  power  to  enforce,  the  law 
gives  the  bureau  arbitrary  and  discretionary  power  to  tell  the 
Industry  concerned  Just  how  It  must  run  every  detail  of  its 
business. 

So  also  in  this  health  field.  Instead  of  picking  out  a  particular 
problem,  and  attempting  to  relieve  that  problem  with  some  Federal 
financial  assistance  and  a  suggestion  to  the  States  as  to  how  with 
that  assistance  they  can  eliminate  a  serious  evil,  the  Waguer 
Health  bill  proposes  to  blanket  the  whole  field  with  an  expenditure 
of  $275,000,000  a  year,  increasing  gradually  to  $800,000,000  a  year. 
It  encourages  compulsory  health  insurance.  It  provides  the  funds 
with  which  the  State,  othen^ise  unable  to  do  so.  may  socialize 
the  entire  medical  profession. 

In  my  opinion,  each  step  talcen  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  taken  with  care  and  to  meet  a  demonstrated  need. 
There  should  be  an  effort  first  to  encourage  the  States  to  develop 
sound  methods  of  medical  aid  to  the  needy,  and  the  demand  for 
Federal  assistance  should  come  from  the  States  instead  of  that 
assistance   being  forced   upon   them. 

Our  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has  Just  recom- 
mended one  step  which  I  think  is  sound,  which  lllustratos  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Federal  Government  should  proceed.  We  are  pro- 
posing to  appropriate  $10,000,000  a  year  for  several  years  to  assist 
the  States  to  build  small  hospitals  in  rural  secticns  where  those 
hospitals  do  not  exist.  The  amount  involved  is  net  sufficient  to  per- 
mit any  considerable  development  except  where  it  Is  very  badly 
needed.  The  appropriation,  one-tenth  of  that  proposed  In  the 
Wagner  health  bill  for  hospitals  should  have  an  equal  effect  in 
encouraging  States  to  survey  their  entire  hospltrU  situation  and  work 
out  a  comprehensive  plan.  The  money  provided  Is  not  sufficient  to 
encourage  any  competition  with  existing  private  facilities.  The 
Wagner  health  bill  apparently  contemplated  a  State  plan  in  each 
State,  entirely  disregarding  the  extensive  hospital  facilities  which 
ought  to  be  considered  In  working  out  any  plan  of  hospital  aid  for 
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the  needy.  It  Is  rather  interesting  that  the  original  little  hospital 
bill  proposed  by  the  President  contemplated  the  construction  of  a 
chain  of  federally  owned  hospitals  with  W.  P.  A.  Ubor.  As  finally 
worked  out  at  my  suggestion,  all  the  hospitals  built  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State,  and  operated  as  part  of  a  State  or  local  system. 
The  construction  is  to  be  made  by  contract  in  the  usual  way.  and 
some  aid  is  to  be  given  toward  maintenance  during  the  first  5 
years  It  is  an  experiment,  but  it  should  meet  the  hospital  problem 
to  the  extent,  and  in  the  places,  where  the  need  really  exists. 

In  the  same  manrwr  In  which  the  hospital  problem  has  been 
met  I  believe  that  Congress  sliould  consider  as  soon  as  possible  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  money  to  assist  In  the  development  of  direct 
medical  aid  for  the  needy  I  would  like  to  see  specified  in  the  blU 
the  kind  of  aid  which  the  State  and  local  governments  shall  give. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  assistance  so  reetrlcted  that  the  funds 
could  not  be  used  toward  the  general  socialization  of  the  medical 
profession.  In  my  opinion,  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  unfoctunate 
members  of  society  who.  without  fault  of  their  own.  or  even  per- 
haps with  fault  of  their  own.  are  unable  to  provide  a  decent  living 
for  their  famUies.  We  owe  the  children  at  Much  families  an  equal 
opportunity  to  make  a  success  of  their  own  lives.  They  cannot 
do  so  m  a  family  overwhelmed  by  poverty  sod  Ulness.  No  system 
wUl  work  to  relieve  aU  liardahip.  No  system  will  be  100  percent 
perfect  But  I  believe  that  at  a  reasonable  cort  the  Federal  Gov- 
crament  can  stimulate  taterest  and  ustst  the  development  of 
Dlans  that  will  reduce  the  hardships  of  many  unfortunate  families. 
In  •  Pederal  Budget  of  $7,000,000,000  the  ultimate  expenditure  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  to  supplement  the  work  of 
Bute*,  of  local  communities,  and  of  private  charity  does  not  seem 
to  me  an  unreasonable  sum  In  comparison  with  the  tremendous 
good  which  It  can  do.  ^  .  .     ,« 

The  medical  profeMlon  in  the  last  hundred  years,  increasingly 
to  the  last  generation,  has  worked  miracles.  Preventive  medicine 
has  checked  «md  destrtyed  epidemics,  and  lengthened  the  span  of 
years.  Surgery  saves  thotisands  of  lives  annually.  The  lives  of 
mothers  and  infants  are  more  secure.  Now  we  are  concerned  that 
society  shall  be  able  to  share  these  boons  with  all;  that  children 
be  freed  of  physical  handicaps:  that  the  usefulness  of  the  middle- 
aged  be  prolonged;  that  old  age  be  made  more  comfortable.  We 
all  dealre  that  pain,  the  universal  enemy,  be  frustrated;  that  we 
achieve  a  happier,  healthier  America. 

But  lets  do  It  In  the  right  way.  Let's  not  do  It  at  the  cost  of 
thB  independence  of  the  medical  profeeslon.  which  'has  given  so 
unselfishly  of  its  time  and  talents.  Lets  not  do  it  in  a  way  which 
will  only  give  the  needy  the  kind  of  treatment  a  poor  citizen  geU 
from  a  Government  bureaucrat  m  Washington.  No  human  stifler- 
Ing  shotild  go  unheeded.  But  let  us  see  to  it  that  self-reliant 
Americans  retain  the  r  freedom  to  cooperate  voluntarily  in  health 
insurance  plans  If  they  want  to,  and  their  li»>erty  of  choice  In  the 
matter  of  the  famUy  doctor.  We  want  an  America  free  as  well 
as  healthy.     There  U  no  necessary  contradiction. 


Parish 
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Mr.  MTT.T.q  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  78.816  fanners  In 
Louisiana  voted  for  the  1940  cotton  marketing  quota  and 
2  676  voted  against  the  program.  Therefore,  I  submit  as  part 
Of  these  remarks  a  Ubulation  by  parishes  showing  the  results: 


parish 


Antdia — — — 

Alien 

A-ooension „__.———. 

.\s.suniu(ioa — 

A  voyrlu-s .. 
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Birnvillc 
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Cameron  — — 
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No 


no 
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2 

9.^ 

n 

57 
31 

a 
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Ettst  Carroll  
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Franlklin 

Grant 

Iberia - 

nHTville 

Jackson 

Jefferson  . — . — 

JofTerson  DavU 

La(ayette 

L*fc>iirclM.. ,.^.... ..••.—— 

I>a  8oI1p  ....... 

Lincoln      .... .. ... 

Kivlnpitton.  . .. .. 

MB'll.«nn ...... 

Mon'hou*. ........... 

Naliliilocbet 

Orleans    .... 

OuachiU 

J'la<]iirm1nc«  i 

Polnic  Ciiili** - 

Rapides  

Ri-d  River 

Richland 

Babine 

Ht.  Bernard' 

Chnrles' 

Ileltna 

Jfimefi  

John  the  Baptist" 

ft   lian-lry — 

SI.  Martin 

St.  Mary. - 

8i.  'lanimany 
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Ten&is    -    

TtTTttwnne ' 

fnion        .. 

Vermilion .. 

Vernon     . 
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Vtl>sirr  

Most  Baton  Houtrc 

Wi-i-t  '"Hrroll    
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Winn 


Votvs  cast 
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PI 
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MM 

MM 
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4 
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5 
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l.MA 

7» 

l.«*7 
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10 
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No 


1,7» 
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7 
97 

3 

37 
17 
76 
38 
24 

3 

0 
03 

0 
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22 

0 
12 

m 

2 

30 

22 

68 

0 

76 


Total 


7M 
0 
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1 

236 

0O2 
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2.015 
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2(« 
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W9 


23 

17 
16 

67 
78 
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Wl 
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MO 
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4 
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5 
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2W 
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10 
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26 
0 


2S 

1 
0 
2 

47 
16 


78,^16 

96  7 

25.797 


117 

270 

25 

51 

68 

0 

180 

1 

40 


1. 751 
1.918 
1.481 
3.014 
1,034 


U3 

0 


4.766 

1,454 

1 

238 

949 

1,724 


2.676 
3  3 
792 


2,132 
1,383 

6«9 
1,600 
l.Hi2 

2l» 
2.118 

721 

6W 


81.492 
'26[580 


Percentape  of  favorable  vote,  97.02. 
>  No  cotton. 
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Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  came  to  my  desk  this 
morning  a  very  impressive  petition,  signed  by  approximately 
700  employees  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  In  my 
congressional  district,  recommending  that  Congress  make 
certain  changes  in  the  W.  P.  A.  law. 

These  recommendations,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  "men 
In  the  trenches,"  not  high-salaried  bosses  or  comfortably 
situated  reUef  "experts,"  deserve  to  receive  the  sympathetic 
consideration  of  Members  of  this  body. 

The  petition  is  as  follows: 

We  the  undersigned  voters  of  the  Poxirth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  W  P  A.  workers,  most  respectfully  request  you  to  use 
yoxir'  Influence  and  vote  to  amend  the  Woodrum  Act.  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  the  W.  P.  A. 

(1)  To  remove  the  18-month  lay-off  provision  of  the  law. 

(2)  To  provide  for  120  hours'  work  for  W.  P.  A.  workers  per 

month.  ^  ,..      ..   ,    _ 

(3)  To    increase    tUe    wage    scale    commensurate    with    Uving 

costs. 
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f4)  To  make  It  a  felony  for  W.  P.  A.  officials,  supervisors,  and 
foremen  to  discriminate  against  W.  P.  A.  employees  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

(5)  To  make  It  a  felony  for  any  W.  P.  A.  superviaor,  official,  or 
foreman  to  soUclt  funds,  or  offer  for  sale  any  food  or  commodl- 
tiea  of  any  kind  to  employees  working  on  the  project  of  sucn 
person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  these  suggestions,  particvilarly  (4) 
and  (5),  should  not  even  be  subject  to  debate.  In  honesty 
and  fairness  to  the  workers  and  their  families,  they  should 
be  unanimously  incorporated  in  the  bill  under  consideration. 
A  year  ago.  when  the  Woodnim  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House,  I  expressed  my  opposition  to  the  18-month  lay-off 
provision  of  the  law.  I  said  at  that  time  that  I  thought  it 
would  work  unnecessary  hardship  and  suffering  on  worthy 
relief  families  and  that  It  ought  to  be  eliminated.  Subsequent 
developments  have  proved  my  prediction  to  be  correct.  In 
too  many  Instances,  the  lay-off  has  not  been  for  30  days, 
but  has  been  for  a  much  longer  length  of  time.  I  believe 
this  provision  should  be  stricken  from  the  law,  or  greatly 
modified  to  exempt  workers  with  dependents  and  workers 
of  advanced  age. 

Concerning  the  recommendations  for  a  longer  work  month 
and  a  more  reasonable  wage,  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said  many  times  before.  If  less  money  were  wasted  on 
high  salaries  for  political  bosses,  traveling  expenses  for 
W.  P.  A.  officials,  and  general  inefficiency,  more  funds  would 
remain  to  be  distributed  amon?  the  deserving  needy  who. 
after  all.  are  the  ones  Intended  to  be  benefited  by  this  law. 

The  recent  investigation  of  the  maladministration  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  money  is  being 
wasted.  I  reconunend  that  this  Congress  take  immediate 
steps  to  eliminate  this  waste,  so  that  the  money  will  go 
into  the  pockets  of  certified  workers  and  not  into  the  grasp- 
ing hands  of  well-to-do  politicians  and  relatives  of  relief 
bosses.    [Applause.] 


The  Man  Over  Forty 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  talk  made 
over  KWKH  Shreveport,  La..  Sunday,  May  5,  1940,  at  9:15 
p.  m..  in  behalf  of  American  Legion  Unemployment  Week, 
May  i  to  8.  1940.  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Rogers: 

Good  evening,  friends.  Permit  me  to  make  a  request  that  you 
go  Inunedlately  to  your  telephone  and  call  some  business  executive 
or  manager  of  some  Industrial  plant,  or  other  employer  of  labor 
of  any  kind,  and  ask  them  to  tune  in  on  KWKH  for  the  next  15 
minutes.  You  can  do  this  and  not  miss  more  than  1  minute 
of  what  I  shall  be  saying.  I  hope  no  one  will  think  me  pre- 
sxiraptuous  in  making  this  request,  because  I  am  making  It  In 
the  Interest  of  a  larger  group  of  our  citizens  who  are  In  distress, 
and  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  those  who  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  something  to  aid  In  relieving  that  distress  may  hear 
the  appeal  that  I  shall  make. 

This  is  not  to  be  an  appeal  for  a  donation  of  funds  to  assist 
some  worthy  object  of  charity,  for  the  average  man  over  40  does 
not  faU  within  that  realm  at  all.  He  is  able  and  willing,  yea, 
anxlovis,  to  be  a  self-sustaining  and  productive  member  of  society. 

At  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt  the  Nation  is  asked  to 
observe  what  is  termed  "National  Employment  Week."  In  com- 
pliance with  that  request  the  American  Legion,  with  more  than 
a  million  members  In  the  various  posts  of  the  country.  Is  seeking 
to  draw  the  attention  of  all  employers  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  really 


and  trxily  a  forgotten  man  In  this  great  country  of  oun.  He  1- 
the  man  over  40.  Every  American  Legion  post  Is  expected  to  have 
an  employment  committee  which  is  specially  charged  with  the 
duty  and  prlvUege  of  assisting  members  of  the  Legion  who  are 
unemployed  to  And  work  in  order  that  they  may  take  proper 
care  of  their  famiUes  and  meet  their  other  responsibilities  as 
citizens  J4r  J  T.  Rlngenback  Is  chairman  of  that  committee 
of  Lowe-McParlane  Poet  No.  14,  of  Shreveport.  But  not  only 
is  the  American  Legion  interested  that  men  over  40  should  re- 
ceive fair  consideration  at  the  hands  of  employers.  There  are 
nxunerous  other  groups  who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  eetahllshment  of  an  arbitrary  age  limit  in  business  and  In- 
dustry U  neither  fair  nor  reasonable.  Certainly  the  church  which 
seeks  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  all  men  regardless  of 
age,  rank,  or  condition  In  life  is  and  shoxUd  be  concerned  about 
the  whole  problem  of  unemployment  It  is  all  right  to  say  that 
spirlMMl  needs  are  of  paramotmt  importance  and  that  the  destiny 
of  the  human  soiil  should  receive  primary  consideration,  never- 
theless, man  Is  so  constituted  that  It  U  virtually  impossible  for 
him  to  give  much  attention  to  spiritual  matters  wtien  the  voice 
of  physical  hunger  shouu  In  his  ears.  "I  am  hungry.  I  am  cold, 
I  am  thirsty."  Therefore,  as  a  repreeenUtlve  of  the  church,  not 
in  an  ofBclal  capacity,  but  simply  as  a  humble  minister  of  the 
Ooepel,  I  am  tremendously  concerned  that  all  men  shall  have 
employment  to  the  end  that  they  may  live  happy,  useful,  and 

productive  Uvee.  ^^       .     ,. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  Is  not  a  new  one.  though  it 
has  been  most  acute  In  our  country  for  the  past  10  years.  The 
exodus  of  the  chUdren  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt  wae 
largely  a  labor  movement  and  Moses  was  the  flrst  great  labor 
leader.  Jestis  Christ  knew  about  the  unemployed  when  He  was 
here  on  earth  Read  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
foimd  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Matthew  There  the  owner 
of  the  vineyard  is  represented  as  going  Into  the  market  place 
where  were  gathered  the  unemployed.  The  third  time  he  went  at 
the  eleventh  hour  and  said  to  them.  "Why  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  Idle";  and  they  said  unto  him,  "Because  no  man  hath 
hired  us." 

And  that  generous-hearted  employer  said  to  them:  "Go  ye. 
also,  into  the  vinevard;  and  whatsoever  is  right,  that  shall  ye 
receive."  Tliis  empioyer  did  not  say.  "Let  me  see  your  birth  cer- 
tlflcate.  We  have  established  an  Ironclad  rule  in  the  Interest  of 
efficiency  that  no  man  over  40  shall  be  employed  on  our  grape 
farm."  He  manifested  a  quality  of  character.  I  am  glad  to  say. 
that  many  modem  employers  have.  At  the  close  of  the  day. 
when  the  workers  flled  past  the  pay  window,  those  who  had 
worked  only  1  hour  received  the  same  amount  as  those  who  had 
gone  to  work  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day.  I  am  not  saying  that 
modern  employers  could  remain  In  business  and  follow  literally 
the  example  of  this  grape  farmer,  but  I  am  saying  that  the  cold, 
calculating  Shvlocks  of  the  business  and  Industrial  world  would 
greatly  profit  by  laying  In  a  supply  of  the  same  milk  of  human 
kindness  which  he  so  generously  manifested. 

Now.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  many  aspects  of  the 
employment  problem  which  manufacturers  and  business  execu- 
tives must  consider  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  their 
respective  organizations,  one  of  which  Is  that  stockholders  and 
boards  of  directors  demand  and  have  a  right  to  expect  some  profit 
from  their  investments  They  are  not  like  the  Government  in 
that  they  cannot  year  after  year  pile  up  deficits  and  continue  in 
business.  Under  our  system  of  economics,  while  profits  are  not 
always  the  chief  aim  of  those  engaged  in  any  kind  of  business,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  continued  existence  that  at  lea.«;t  a 
reasonable  profit  may  be  earned,  and  I  think  no  far-seeing  or 
thoughtful  person  will  deny  that  this  Is  true  But  In  the  fare 
of  keen  competition,  many  employers  of  labor  during  recent  years 
have  l)ecome  somewhat  panic-stricken  and  hastily  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  only  men  under  40  can  be  of  profitable 
service  to  them,  and  so  this  "40-phobla "  has  become  a  sort  of 
epidemic  which  business  and  efficiency  experts  have  done  but 
little  to  check. 

As  a  result  there  is  a  large  number  of  men  over  40  who  are 
I  well  qualified  to  fill  a  great  variety  of  positions,  and  yet  they  are 
not  even  considered,  simply  because  the  calendar  is  against  them. 
To  me  and  to  many  other  citizens  It  is  little  short  of  rldlculoiis 
to  say  that  at  39.  1  minute  before  midnight  of  his  next  birthday, 
a  man  Is  well  fitted  for  a  Job.  At  1  minute  past  midnight  he  is 
40.  and  cannot  be  employed.  How  in  the  name  of  high  heaven 
did  business  and  industry  ever  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
rule  like  that  Is  necessary  or  desirable?  Fortunately,  all  business 
executives  and  employers  of  men  do  not  believe  that  to  be  true, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  appeal  Is  to  Induce  all  who  may  be  listen- 
ing In  tonight  to  realize  that  these  men  over  40.  many  of  them, 
who  are  unemployed,  are  genuinely  capable  of  filling  satisfactorily 
a  great  variety  of  Jobs  which  you  may  have  to  be  filled  In  the 
future.  Give  them  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  ability. 
If  you  want  proof  that  older  men  can  and  do  produce,  read  the 
survey  of  the  19  leading  office-equipment  companies  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  Slmler.  of  the  Sales  Executive  Club  of  New  York  City, 
wherein  It  Is  revealed  that  the  average  of  the  top  salesmen.  183 
of  them,  employed  by  these  firms,  la  42.8  years,  the  average  in  the 
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top  company  being  44.5  years  and  the  numer-up  453  years.  The 
average  age  of  137  branch  managers  wss  44JB  years,  and  the  group 
clcse  behind  these  In  efficiency  averaged  4«  years  of  age.  Of  course, 
we  all  realize  that  there  are  certain  types  of  work  which  make 
heavy  demands  upon  the  physical  strengtli  ot  man  for  which  the 
average  man  over  40  is  generally  not  able  to  perform  as  well  as  a 
younger  man.  but  In  all  fields  of  mental,  clerical,  or  supervisory 
work,  the  man  over  40  Is  preferred  by  raaJij  executives  because  of 
hlB  experience,  better  Judgment,  and  general  poise.  I  saw  recently 
a  plctxire  of  6  men  who  have  been  In  the  employ  of  a  large 
electric  and  manufacturing  company's  IlgbtlJig  division,  who  have 
a  combined  employment  service  of  179  years  and  they  are  still  on 
the  pay  roll  rendering  efficient  and  satisfactory  service.  8U 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fllty-flve  employees  of  this  company 
have  been  with  ihe  company  more  than  30  years,  which  nutans 
that  most  of  them  are  men  over  40.  If  this  great  company  finds 
It  a  wise  policy  to  retain  th>>«e  men.  then  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
assume  that  many  other  companies  ootild  and  should  follow  their 
example? 

Numerotis  emplo>ers  have  suted  that  tbclr  hiring  policy  U  de- 
termined by  the  sulubUity  of  the  applicant  and  that  age  has 
little  relation  to  efficiency,  although  older  men  are  better  adapt.«d 
to  some  Jobs  than  others  Many  believe  that  workers  over  40  or 
even  60.  If  in  good  health,  are  Jtist  as  effldent  as  younger  workers. 
Ifrpeclally  is  this  true  where  quality  Is  Important  They  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  men  over  40  are  more  settled  and  depend- 
able, thus  reducing  the  Ul>or  turn-over,  which  certainly  Is  an 
important  aspect  of  employment  A  report  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  covering  1.444  skilled  woifcers  diows  that  the  aver- 
age workers  whose  output  u  considered  eseellent.  was  47 '^i  years, 
while  the  average  age  of  those  In  the  Inferior  grade  was  41.  Only 
13  percent  of  those  In  excellent  grade  yme  under  35. 

I  realize  that  when  employers  manlf^  a  preference  for  men 
U£>der  40  that  they  may  have  some  reasons  for  doing  so.  among 
thc«e  t>elng  increased  rates  of  compensation  Insurance;  higher 
accident  rate  In  some  Industries;  greater  stiscepUbUity  to  occupa- 
tional diseases;  Increased  rates  of  group  insurance;  Increased  rates 
for  employers  under  their  own  pension  plans;  younger  men  can  be 
employed  for  smaller  wages  and  trained  more  readily:  public  de- 
mand for  younger  people  in  certain  occupations;  lack  of  educational 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  older  n»en  and  presstire  from  some 
insurance  companies  to  employ  younger  men. 

It  Is  doubUess  true  that  some  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  giving 
piefer«nce  to  vounger  men  are  valid  and  tenable  with  respect  to 
certain  types  of  work,  and  It  Is  also  true  that  most  young  men 
can  afford  to  work  for  less  monetary  compensation  than  the  man 
over  40.  because  he  has  oftentimes  no  dependents  looking  to  him 
for  support  Most  of  the  men  over  40  are  married  and  have 
children  to  rear  and  educate  Many  of  them  are  trying  to  pay  for 
a  home  on  the  installment  plan.  Not  many  of  them  have  wives 
who  work  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  young  men  whose  wives  do  work,  and 
thus  some  man  who  Is  struggling  to  support  his  family  may  be 
deprived  of  any  Job  at  all 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me;  I  am  not  speaking  against  the 
employment  of  younger  men.  but  I  am  most  emphatically  trying 
to  impress  someone,  some  manager,  some  director  of  personnel, 
some  executive,  that  we  have  a  lot  of  men  between  the  ages  of 
40  and  50  who  are  unemployed,  not  because  th«y  are  physically 
unfit  or  mentally  decadent,  but  largely  because  of  this  "forty- 
phobU  ■  which  has  spread  all  over  our  country.  Most  recent 
estimates  indicate  that  there  are  at  least  175  000  members  of  the 
American  Le«lon  In  the  United  States  who  are  able  to  work,  and 
yet  they  have  no  Job  These  men  who,  23  years  ago.  left  our 
farms  and  colleges  and  offices  and  shops  and  enlisted  in  the 
American  Army  to  fight  for  what  they  were  told  was  the  noble 
purpose  of  preserving  democracy  to  end  all  war.  They  are  the 
men  that  we  dellchted  to  honor  for  a  brief  time  and  to  pm 
medals  on  for  courage  and  patPlotlsm  and  sacrificial  spirit.  Can 
It  be  true  that  we  have  forgotten  the  sacrifices  which  they  made? 
WIU  American  business  and  Industry  now  say  to  them.  We  can 
find  no  placp  for  you'  Wherever  you  go  you  will  And  some  of 
these  noble  patriots  and  they  are  fighting  a  grim  battle  with  want 
and  hunger  and  deprivation.  They  are  Jtist  as  wlUlng  to  do  their 
share  of  the  productive  work  of  the  country  as  they  were  to 
shoulder  arms  in  its  defense.  Some  of  them  have  about  lost  their 
courage  In  this  bloodless  battle,  because  deep  down  In  their  souls 
they  have  a  feeling  that  they  are  no  longer  appreciated.  Has 
American  business  become  so  mercenary  and  so  absorbed  with 
the  idea  of  technical  and  theoretical  efficiency  that  all  sense  of 
gratitude  to  these  men  has  been  destroyed?  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  is  true,  and  so  I  call  upon  all  employers,  large  and  small^ 
to  do  what  you  can  to  open  a  place  for  these  men  over  40.  Do 
it  now  U  you  can  only  use  one  man.  call  the  employment  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  of  Shreveport.  or  of  the  post  where 
you  are  and  let  them  know  you  are  ready  to  give  these  honorable 
men  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families  This  wlU  be  close  kin  to  the  brand  of  patriotism 
which  they  manUested  in  1017  and  1018. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  wanta  to 
eliminate  politics  from  national  defense,  let  him  take  his 
hat  out  of  the  political  ring.  That  the  President  is  not  fool- 
ing anyone  by  his  latest  political  move — ^that  is.  by  his  public 
appearance  before  Congress  and  his  demand  for  new  appro- 
priations for  defense  and  his  plea  for  additional  power  to 
spend  millions — Is  apparent  from  current  editorials  and  the 
writings  of  columnists  who.  while  personal  friends  of  the 
President  and  new  dealers  in  their  sympathies,  are  them- 
selves frightened  by  the  President's  latest  attempt  to  esub- 
llsh  himself  as  a  dictator.  Note  this  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Dally  News: 

W*   WBBD   TWO  PASmS 

Mr  Roosevelt's  effort  to  form  what  would  have  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  coalition  government  Is  as  clever  a  political  manc-uver 
as  any  he  has  ever  Initiated. 

If  as  Is  reported  to  be  hU  design,  he  preralls  upon  Col.  Prank 
Knox  and  three  or  four  other  Influential  Republicans  to  take 
Cabinet  posts  at  this  time — In  the  teeth  of  the  national  corven- 
Uons  and  elections— It  wUl  be  a  neat  Job  of  Interring  Republican 
cpFWsltion  without  benefit  of  clergy  or  even  a  wake. 

We  are  In  an  emergency,  arising  from  the  ttirn  of  the  war  m 
Furope  and  from  our  lamentable  impreparedneas.  which  the  Im- 
pact of  European  events  has  brought  dramatically  to  light.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  appealing  to  Colonel  Knox  et  al..  on  the  basis  of  patriot- 
ism, afcking  them  to  place  country  above  party.  Their  natural 
Inclination  is  to  accept  the  siunmons. 

But  a  cool  appraisal  of  the  situation  should  raise  some  doubts  In 
their  mind*  as  to  whether  they  serve  either  party  or  country  by 
abandoning  bipartisan  government  In  times  like  these. 

First,  let  them  ask  themselves  whether  such  a  coalition  Govern- 
ment in  appearance  be  a  coalition  Government   In  fact.     On  that 
point  the   record   of  this  administration   should  give  them  pause. 
Would  this  administration,  which  has  tried  so  energetically  to  purge 
dissident  opinion  within  Its  own  party,  be  more  tolerantly  Inclined 
toward  ccnnicling  views  of  coalitionists  drawn  from  another  party? 
Would  Colonel  Knox,  for  instance,  have  a  free  hand  to  function 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  any  more  than  Secretary  Swanson  hud,  or 
Secretary    Edison    has?     Would    either    Col.    William    Donovan    or 
,    Fiorello  LaGuardia  be  in  fact  more  of  a  Secretary  of  War  than  Mr. 
I    Woodring  has  been?     Or  would  they  be  Just  window  dressing? 

Another  question,  one  that  has  been  asked  loud  and  long.  Is  newly 
i   pertinent  in  connection  with  this  coalition  talk.    That  Is:  Will  the 
'   President  run  for  a  third  term?     If  he  sincerely  wants  a  political 
truce,  he  can  get  it,  completely  and  imquallfledly,  by  answering;  that 

one  In  the  negative.  .^     .^      ^  ,^   ^ 

To  go  all  the  way  in  coalltionism  the  President  would  have  to 
renounce  the  third  term,  devote  hlmseU  solely  to  his  duties  as  head 
of  a  nonpartisan  Government  for  the  rest  of  his  time  In  office,  lefuse 
to  be  a  partisan  In  the  coming  campaign,  and  call  upon  the  people 
to  elect  the  best  man  to  the  Presidency  and  the  best  men  to  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  party.  .^        ^,.  ».        ^ 

But  there  would  be  no  quid  pro  quo  to  Republicans  whom  he  now 
bids  lay  aside  politics  if,  instead,  he  intends  to  take  the  Democratic 
nomination  and  rim  on  the  issue  of  national  unity,  expecting  his 
coalitionists  to  remain  loyally  mtmi. 

Before  they  accept  political  sterilization  Colonel  Knox  and  the 
others  probably  will  want  to  know  the  answers. 

Then  there  Is  an  even  more  Important  consideration — whether  our 
country  In  the  long  run  as  well  as  the  short,  would  be  better  served 
by  coalition,  even  though  It  be  a  coalition  In  fact.  European  govern- 
ments resort  to  the  coalition  device  In  times  of  perU  or  stress.  But 
otir  Oovemment,  though  It  has  been  through  some  tough  tlnoes.  has 
always  stuck  to  the  bipartisan  form.  Indeed,  our  Government 
usually  functions  best  when  the  minority  Is  most  effective — ^when  It 
Is  most  alert  In  challenging  the  errors  of  the  majority. 
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If  we  hiup^eCftKupon  bad  days  now.  with  inadequate  natlonaJ 
de?enIi«lnduVapP«rent)y  unable  to  s^PPly  J'^^P^?;',,?*  ^^ 
Tn  the  quantities  arfd  at'^the  speed  needed,  then  where  sho^d  the 
blame  b^  la.d?  Certainly  not  with  bipartisanship  The  irUnorltylu 
Congress  has  been  nonpartlsan-lndeed.  almost  ^0^1^*'°°^^^^/?^ 
Inx  the  defense  appropriations  the  administration  has  a^ked  If  the 
SfpubMcans  are  to  be  blamed  for  anything.  It  il^hat  they  have  not 
functioned  effectively  as  an  opposition  party.  They  have  voted  the 
money,  but  they  haven't  followed  through  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  money  was  spent  as  It  should  have  been.  And  they  have  been 
too  weak  in  numbers  and  leadership  to  check  the  headlong  adncUnls- 
trancn  policies  which  have  been  at  least  In  part  responsible  lor  the 
flabby  condition  of  the  country's  Industries. 

We  have  had  too  much  one-party  government  and  too  much  tinre- 
Btrained  dominance  by  one  faction  within  that  one  party^  Instead 
of  absorbing  aU  opposition  into  the  New  Deal,  the  country  s  crying 
need  Is  lust  the  opposite— a  minority  strong  enough  and  Intelligent 
enough  to  keep  the  majority  always  on  its  mettle.  In  short,  a  return 
to  real  bipartisan  government. 

Here  is  another  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson: 

ONl  MAN'S  OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

Our  problem  la  In  production  and  not  In  politics.  There  la  a 
crisis  in  national  defense.  It  is  a  need  for  Immediate  rearmament. 
It  Is  a  problem  of  industrial  production  and  It  Is  that  alone.  The 
record  of  this  administration  and  the  published  programs  of  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  absolute  proof  that  it  Is  moving  to  a 
solution  far  too  slowly  to  be  of  any  use.  It  can  be  made  to  move 
much  more  rapidly.  Ours  Is  the  most  efHclent  Industrial  production 
machine  In  the  world.  It  has  the  best  production  managers— men 
amply  able  to  get  this  vitally  necessary  increased  speed  for  the 
Government.    But  this  Government  has  no  &u..h  men. 

The  screamingly  obvious  necessary  first  step  is  to  get  them— right 
now  Th-y  don't  have  to  hold  office  They  will  come  on  request. 
They  will  see  what  Is  needed.  They  wUl  get  their  fellows  In  industry 
to  cooperate  voluntarily.  ^  .^  ^     t.  • 

Are  we  doing  that?  We  are  doing  Just  the  reverse  of  that.  It  is 
well  known  in  Washington  that  the  President  is  planning  to  put 
three  Republicans  on  his  Cabinet  in  the  vital  poets  of  War.  Navy. 
and  Commerc'  Names  mentioned  are  Prank  Knox.  Alf  Landon.  and 
Florello  LaOuardla.  Is  that  a  production  measure  or  a  defense 
measure?    It  is  not.    It  is  pure  politics.    It  is  third-term  politics. 

It  Is  said  to  be  to  "unify  the  country"  on  the  rearmament  pro- 
gram The  country  doesn't  need  any  unification  on  that.  It  la 
almost  unanimous  on  that.  The  real  purpose  is  plainly  to  brea»^ 
down  our  two-party  svs'em.  using  this  as  an  excuse — and  to  regi- 
ment The  election.  With  the  trend  toward  dictatorship  the  greatest 
threat  m  the  world,  this  is  the  last  thing  the  head  of  a  de.-nocratlc 
party  should  be  tr>'lng  to  do.  The  two-party  system  is  the  essence 
of  our  democracy  and  the  American  way  of  life.  This  is  a  blow  at 
its  heart. 

Mr  Roosevelt  pleaded  for  the  adjournment  of  politics.  He  himself 
Is  the  hottest  political  issue.  If  he  wanted  to  adjourn  politics,  he 
would  announce  himself  in  public  as  he  has  to  some  people  In  pri- 
vate as  not  available  for  a  third  term.  His  failure  to  do  so  estab- 
lishes clearly  enough  that  the  only  politics  he  wants  adjourned  la 
politics  opposing  him. 

Nobody  can  believe  even  Mr.  Roosevelt's  assurances,  except  In 
wrltine  and  in  public,  that  he  Is  not  a  third-term  candidate,  yet 
no  self-respecting  Republican  could  accept  a  place  on  this  Cabinet 
without  believing  that.  If  any  did.  he  would  be  exposing  himself 
to  •■ucker  stultification  after  a  third  election  of  Roosevelt,  after  the 
powers  of  a  dictator  had  been  granted  the  President,  after  the  party 
Of  opposition  had  been  suppressed,  and  after  he  himself  had  been 
kicked  heels  over  head  into  the  gutter  to  the  raucous  "razzberrles" 
and  laughter  of  the  White  House  Jannissariat,  which  is  already 
gloating  over  what  they  regard  as  the  steady  progress  of  this 
Strategy.  Some  of  their  intimates  tell  me  that  their  glee  over  this 
progress  would  raise  goose-pimples  on  the  corpse  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  the  direction  of  a  real  solution  of  the  overwhelmingly  vital 
problem  of  production  to  bring  an  unlnstructed  political  amatetar 
Into  the  War  Department,  for  example,  to  take  the  gimp  and  tucker 
out  of  Louis  Johnson,  would  be  a  catastrophe.  It  would  paralyze 
progress  for  weeks.  Mr.  Johnson  has  now  been  educated.  He  has 
always  had  great  energy.  He  now  has  understanding.  If  he  were 
freely  permitted  to  create  an  advisory  staff  of  industrialists,  he 
could  do  the  Job.  To  replace  or  smother  him  on  the  plea  of  political 
unity,  notwithstanding  productive  paralysis.  wotUd  be  an  act  of 
sabotage  in  national  defense. 

This  barefaced  use  of  a  national  crisis  for  the  ptnrposes  of  a 
partisan  political  attempt  to  perpetuate  a  particular  President  and 
increase  his  powers  Is  the  blackest  mark  with  which  this  adminis- 
tration has  yet  smirched  its  own  record — more  impudent  and  im- 
pious than  the  1937  conspiracy  to  revolutionize  this  to  a  personal- 
ized government  by  the  court-packing  and  other  defeated  legisla- 
tive plans — worse  than  the  ptirges  and  the  W.  P.  A.  political  bribery 
and  coercion  of  1938.  As  in  those  other  cases,  there  Is  strong  hope 
that  its  stench  is  so  great  that  It  cant  be  swallowed. 


Still  another  by  Ludwell  Denny: 

BTTSPicioNS  Anousn) 
(By  Ludwell  Denny) 

The  situation  here  is  nnsty.  The  President  Is  getting  the  k'.ck- 
back  from  the  fear  and  hysteria  created  by  his  bellicose  Pan  Ameri- 
can speech  and  his  jjanlcky  congres.«5lonal  message. 

The  public  demands  action.  Tlie  President  Is  revelled  without 
detailed  plan  or  organization  to  produce  his  "four  alarm"  defense. 
He  personally  Is  blamed  on  all  sides.  So,  Instead  of  the  quiet  con- 
fidence and  unity  which  he  needs  from  Congress.  Industry,  labor, 
and  the  defense  services,  he  Is  meeting  much  suspicion. 

Typical  of  the  lndu.strlal  distrust  are  cCT-the-record  statements  of 
several  manufacturers  after  attending  yesterday's  weird  meeting 
here  to  throw  the  aviation  Industry  Into  high  gear  After  listening 
to  Army  chiefs  confess  "that  this  whole  thing  was  thrown  at  them 
so  fast  they  didn't  have  a  chance  to  prepare."  some  key  Industrialists 
left  cherglng.  "It's  all  an  administration  publicity  stunt." 

l"he  fTcggy  attitude  of  military  officers  Is  indicated  not  only  by 
this  .n'jldent  but  by  the  plaintive  Inability  of  the  Deputy  Clilef  of 
Staff.  General  Gasscr,  and  his  aides  to  answer  simple  questions  at 
the  House  military  hearing.  Because  the  President  gave  them  no 
warning,  they  are  made  to  look  silly,  which  hurts. 

Labor  leaders  are  furious  about  the  alleged  run-around  they  are 
getting  Some  administration  leaders  are  supporting  bills  to  modify 
labor  standards  of  the  waTe-hour  and  Walsh-Healey  laws,  and  seme 
defense  chiefs  are  pledging  such  modification  to  industrialists, 
while  other  administration  leaders  and  Mrs   Roosevelt  deny  It. 

The  suspicion  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  Indicated  by  demands  of  the 
Vandenberg  Senate  group  for  the  President  to  give  Congress  the 
"suppressed  "  Stettlnlus  War  Resources  I;oard  report  of  last  fall. 
They  make  this  a  test  of  the  Presidents  "fair  play  and  gccd  faith  " 

Yesterday  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Marshall,  told 
a  congressional  committee  what  the  President's  critics  have  been 
shouting  for  a  long  time.  "It  Is  becoming  more  apparent  every 
day  that  the  big  question  Is  not  how  much  you  approprlftte 
but  how  much  can  we  spend  at  the  present  time."  the  general 
said.  He  had  testified  already  that  the  Army  was  "toully  and 
completely  Inadequate"  for  war. 

G.  O.  P.  leaders  are  suspicious  of  the  President's  reported 
attempt  to  lure  prominent  Republicans  Into  his  Cabinet  ns  an 
alleged  TroJan-horse  move  In  the  third-term  campaign.  Even 
Alf  Landon.  who  has  hitherto  cooperated  with  the  President  in 
foreign  affairs  and  has  Just  been  called  here  for  conference,  de- 
nounces moves  for  any  "party  alliance  or  coalition." 

Then  there  are  nonpolitlcal  experts,  such  as  Colonel  Llndberf»h. 
whose  reaction  to  the  President  Is  that  we  should  "stop  this 
hysterical  chatter  of  calamity  and  Invasion,"  stop  meddling 
abroad,    and    efflciently    get   on    with    our    own    defense    Job. 

In  fairness  to  the  critics — congressional.  Industrial,  labor,  po- 
litical, military,  and  clvUlan  experts — It  can  be  admitted  that  the 
President  brought  much  of  this  on  himself.  In  deliberately  trying 
to  shock  the  country  into  awareness,  he  overplayed  his  sensational 
hand. 

But  In  fairness  to  the  President  and  for  the  sake  of  national 
confidence  in  an  emergency.  It  Is  essential  that  the  public  under- 
stand the  truth.  The  truth  Is  that  the  President,  far  from  being 
hysterical  as  he  appeared,  is  operating  with  a  cool  if  somewhat 
grim  efficiency. 

He  Is  suffering  from  past  ml-^takes — such  as  his  naval-mlnded- 
ness  at  the  expense  of  aircraft  and  Army  mechanization,  the 
lack  cf  a  strong  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  notorious  conflict 
at  the  War  Department  between  Secretary  Woodrlng  and  As- 
sistant Secretaury  Johnson.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  the  President 
never  has  been  sincerer.  stronger,  and  surer  of  himself  tliau  in 
these  last  world-shaking  10  days. 

The  fact  cf  the  matter  is  that  the  President  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  war  situation  in  EXirope;  of  the  disaster 
which  has  befallen  Finland,  Norway,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  as  well  as  FYance  and  England,  to  add  to 
his  drive  for  a  third  term  and  a  dictatorship  for  him.self. 

An  administration  which  will  spend  money  appropriated 
to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  as  the 
present  Administraticn  has  spent  relief  funds,  does  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  second  to  use  the  present  European  situation  to 
promote  its  political  fortunes. 

Some  of  the  President's  advisers,  his  political  adherents, 
and  his  friends  are  too  anxious  to  remake  America,  too 
closely  connected  with  the  Communist  Party,  which  would 
overthrow  our  Government  by  force,  to  permit  any  patrictic 
American  advised  of  the  situation  to  look  with  complacency 
on  the  President's  ambition  for  a  third  term. 

Shortly,  we  hope  the  whole  ccimtry  will  become  aware  of 
the  President's  real  purpose,  the  continuation  of  a  Rcosevelt 
in  power. 
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Toward  the  Goal  of  Balanced  Economic 
Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1940 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  our  Nation  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  era  of  technological  development.  Many  new,  impor- 
tant inventions,  such  as  the  telephone,  the  airplane,  the 
radio,  the  motion  picture,  the  automobile,  were  then  des- 
tined to  set  the  pace  for  a  period  of  amazing  growth  in 
American  industry. 

Aside  from  the  new  inventions  which  resulted  in  the 
creaUon  of  entirely  new  industries,  there  were  during  that 
30-year  period  (1900-30)  other  inventions  which  enabled 
established  Industries  to  expand  and  increase  their  output. 
According  to  the  National  Resources  Committee  the  avail- 
able mechanical  power  rose  from  70,000.000  horsepower  in 
1900  to  approximately  1.231,000.000  horsepower  in  1935— an 
increase  of  1.659  percent. 

EXPANSION      or     PKODUCnOK 

Mass  production  ushered  in  and  with  It  the  economic 
phenomena  of  men  producing  greater  quantities  of  better- 
quality  goods  with  less  expense  of  time  and  effort  suddenly 
appeared.  The  effect  of  mechanization  on  human  labor  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  43  men  in  1933  produced  the 
volume  of  goods  that  required  118  men  in  1899.  Thus,  in 
1933  one  man,  with  the  aid  of  the  machine,  could  do  almost 
three  times  as  much  work  as  he  was  able  to  do  at  the  turn  of 
the  centurj*.  During  this  same  period  production  of  manu- 
factured goods  rose  over  240  percent. 

Did  the  fact  that  only  43  men  were  needed  in  1933  to 
produce  the  same  volume  of  goods  as  118  produced  In  1899 
curtail  employment  opportunities  in  industry?  The  answer 
would  seem  "No,"  since  it  has  been  reported  by  the  National 
Conference  Board  that  from  1870  to  1930  the  proportion  of 
gainful  workers  in  the  total  population  rose  from  32.4  to  39.8 
percent,  an  Increase  of  7.4  percent. 

It  is  explained  that  during  the  period  1899-1929  techno- 
logical  change   aided   in   the   multiplication  of   employment 
opportunities,   because,   through  mechanization,   costs  were 
lowered  drastically,  and  as  costs  were  lowered  more  goods 
were  sold,  and  as  more  goods  were  sold,  more  and  more 
workers  were  required  to  make,  service,  and  distribute  them. 
Thus,  when  a  technological  improvement  is  followed  by  low- 
ering of  prices,  workers  who  would  otherwise  be  displaced 
are  reqiured  to  assist  in  producing  a  larger  supply  of  goods 
which  are  needed  to  meet  the  increased  demand.     Here  we 
see  what  happens  when  the  benefits  of  mechanization  are 
passed  on,  so  that  everyone  from  the  consumer  back  to  the 
manufacturer  profits.     So  far  as  our  study  of  the  problem 
of  technological  change  and  tmemployment  is  concerned,  the 
most  important  thing  to  note  is  that  passing  along  the  bene- 
fits of  mechanization  usually  results  In  increased  employment. 
In  reading  this  report  one  might  readily  conclude  that  your 
committee  has  argued  the   case  for  technological  change. 
We  have  done  Just  that.    And  as  we  develop  the  second  part 
of  oiu-  report  we  shall  sUU  be  arguing  the  case  for  and  not 
against  technological  change,  although  our  analysis  must 
shift  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.   We  now  examine  the 
damaging,  destructive  effect  of  technological  change  on  em- 
ployment, not  because  we  wish  to  discredit  the  possibilities 
of  the  machine,  but  because  we  wish  to  expoae  cerUin  abuses 
in  its  use  and  then  recommend  ways  and  means  to  check 
those  abuses. 


CHSCKIMO   THI   ABXJSES   IN    USE   OT   MACHIKX8 

What  happens  when  the  benefits  of  mechanization  are 
passed  on  has  already  been  demonstrated.  But  what  hap- 
pens when  these  benefits  are  withheld?  The  answer  is  most 
important:  Withholding  of  the  benefits  of  mechanization 
leads  to  unemployment.  When  a  given  technological  change 
Is  not  followed  by  a  lowering  of  prices,  consximption  does  not 
register  any  notable  gain;  the  public  purchases  the  same 
quantity  of  goods;  fewer  men  are  needed  to  turn  out  the 
same  quantity  of  goods,  so  the  final  result:  Fewer  men  at 
work;  more  men  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
The  question  of  whether  a  given  technological  improve- 
ment or  new  labor-saving  device  serves  to  increase  or  de- 
crease employment  opportunities  is  decided  largely  by  the 
subsequent  presence  or  absence  of  price  reduction.  If  prices 
are  not  reduced  as  new  machines  are  introduced  the  theory 
of  increasing  employment  by  increasing  the  total  of  produc- 
tivity breaks  down  completely.  It  is  the  significant  failure, 
in  recent  jrears.  of  prices  to  go  down  with  the  introduction 
of  new  machines  that  has  created  the  need  for  certain  ad- 
justments at  this  time. 

In  striking  at  the  problem  of  unemployment  as  related  to 
techiiological  change,  we  must  adopt  either  of  two  courses  of 
action:  First,  set  aright  the  factors  which  have  prevented 
price  reductions  from  taking  place  as  new  machines  were  in- 
troduced, or,  second,  throttle  the  Invention  of  new  machines. 
Since,  as  it  has  been  noted,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
devices  accounted  largely  for  the  doubling  and  redoubling 
of  America's  volume  of  production  and  consequent  rise  in 
living  standard  during  the  years  1900-1930.  Jimklng  of  new 
machines  would  not  seem  an  enlightened  or  sensible  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  It  would  seem  best  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  Increased  employment  by  setting  aright  feujtors 
which  tend  to  prevent  price  reductions  from  taking  place  as  . 
new  machines  are  introduced. 

What  has  done  most  to  thwart  the  proper  functioning  of 
that  process  by  which  new  machines  lower  costs  drastically, 
and  SIS  costs  are  lowered,  more  goods  are  sold,  and  as  more 
goods  are  sold  more  and  more  workers  are  required  to  make, 
service,  and  distribute  them?  What,  in  other  words,  seems 
to  be  the  principal  factor  preventing  the  necessary  price  re- 
duction which  starts  the  ball  rolling  toward  increased  volume 
of  productivity  and  employment?  More  than  anything  else, 
the  unchecked  growth  of  monopoly  has  made  prices  fixed 
and  rigid— so  fixed  and  rigid,  in  fact,  that  the  introduction 
of  new  machines  has  ceased  to  be  followed  by  lowering  of 
prices.  In  the  absence  of  competition  producers  have  little 
inclination  to  pass  on  to  the  consumer  savings  wrought  by 
the  installation  of  labor-saving  devices.  Hence  the  neces- 
sary rise  in  consumption  fails  to  occur  and  the  reemployment 

of  those  thrown  out  of  work  by  reason  of  new  inventions 
does  not  take  place. 

MONOPOLT  AKD  MACHINES  DO  KOT  MOZ 

During  the  past  decade  technological  development  has 
been  noUble  but  little  has  been  accomplished  insofar  as 
lowering  of  prices  is  concerned.  In  a  number  of  industries, 
such  as  that  of  the  automobile— which  made  tremendous  in- 
creases in  its  labor  requirements  between  1920-30  because 
of  increased  coivsumption  realized  through  constant  reduc- 
tion in  prices— labor  requirements  are  no  longer  increasing 
in  proportion  to  technological  advancement.  Consumption 
has  leveled  off  because  prices  have  not  been  reduced  as  new 
machines  have  been  introduced.  And.  as  already  pointed 
out.  if  prices  are  not  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  machines,  the  result  is  curtailment  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  or— unemployment.  These  findings 
suggest  mainly  one  thing:  Monopoly  and  machines  do  not 

Since  the  committee  on  monopoly  has  already  addressed 
itself  to  a  careful  consideration  of  ways  and  means  to  attack 
the  problem  of  monopoly,  further  discussion  is  not  necessary 
here.     It  is  felt  that,  as  suggested  by  omr  committee  oq 
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monopoly,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  under- 
takings of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Securities  and  Exchange  Conmiission.  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee,  and  other  agencies  striking 
at  the  problem  of  monopoly. 

Thus  far.  we  have  been  considering  the  effect  of  techno- 
logical change  on  employment  in  general.  We  now.  briefly, 
touch  upon  the  effect  of  technological  change  on  specialized 
fields  of  employment.  The  number  of  men  and  women  who 
are  thrown  out  of  work  because  particular  technological  de- 
velopments render  their  special  skill  or  trade  obsolete  may 
constitute  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  total  unemployed 
but  their  individual  problems  are  the  most  acute.  What 
happens  to  the  glass  blower  when  the  machine  comes  in  and 
takes  his  job?  If  the  glass  blower  is  young  when  this  tech-  \ 
nological  advance  hits  him.  he  probably  will  experience  less 
difficulty  than  some  elder  associate  in  making  an  adjust- 
ment, but  still  he  is  forced  to  change  his  occupation  which 
Is  certainly  no  easy  task  for  a  man  whose  whole  background 
of  training  and  experience  has  been  in  one  field. 

TO   MimMIZZ   PBOBLEM 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  offers  the  most  immediate 
hope  of  minimizing  the  problems  of  temporary  dislocation 
among  workers  who  are  caught  in  situations  similar  to  that 
of  the  glass  blower  just  depicted.  Unemployment  insurance 
and  old-age  pensions  are  important,  as  well  as  Government- 
sponsored  employment  offices.  The  committee  recommends 
careful  consideration  of  legislation  which  will  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The  committee 
also  recommends  a  series  of  conferences  with  officials  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  and  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
purpose  of  fashioning  a  well-coordinated  attack  on  the  related 
problems  of  technological  imemployment. 


Norway's  "Fifth  Column"  Experience 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1940 


BOrrORIAL  FROM  THE  RICHMOND    (IND  )    PALLADIUM -ITEM 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  read  of  the  bitter 
experiences  suffered  in  European  countries  with  the  "fifth  col- 
umn" during  the  crisis  of  war.  It  is  a  sad  commentary,  in- 
deed, when  the  people  of  any  nation  will  assume  to  aid  the 
enemy  in  time  of  war  to  carry  out  its  plan  of  invasion  or  to 
conquer.  We.  in  this  Nation,  have  been  forewarned  of  the 
active  subversive  influences  which  are  now  operating  and 
which,  in  the  event  of  our  involvement  in  war,  would  seek 
to  destroy  our  form  of  government  and  would  seek  to  give 
aid  to  our  enemy.  This  plan  of  unholy  alliance  on  the  part 
of  any  of  our  people  should  be  detected  and  terminated.  We 
have  room  in  our  land  for  those  who  are  wholly  American  and 
who  in  time  of  distress  will  fully  support  and  fight  for  our 
Nation,  and  we  have  no  place  within  our  borders  for  those 
people  who  enjoy  our  freedom  and  liberty  yet  who  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  if  the  opportu- 
nity should  be  presented.  We  have  our  grave  problem  within, 
which  must  be  solved:  this  problem  must  be  solved  for  our 
country,  and  to  the  end  that  our  form  of  government  may  be 
perpetuated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  and  to  include  therein  a  brief  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Palladium-Item,  of  Richmond, 
Ind    on  the  19th  day  of  May  1940.  which  editorial  follows: 


NOSWAT'8   "ririH   COLUMN"    EXPnUENCB 

Several  weeks  ago.  following  the  German  invasion  of  Norway,  a 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times  wrote  an  article  describing 
the  Nazi  "flfth  column"  methods  In  the  Invaded  country. 

Going  back  to  that  period  Immediately  foUowlng  the  first  World 
War,  the  correspondent  told  how  the  homes  of  Norwegian  families 
had  been  opened  to  thousands  of  undernourished  and  homeless 
German  children,  victims  of  the  great  conflict  In  1914-18. 

These  children  were  fed.  clothed,  and  schooled  In  Norway,  many 
of  them  being  nursed  back  to  health  by  their  foster  parents. 
Naturally,  they  learned  the  language  of  their  benefactors  and 
were  familiar  with  many  sections  of  the  country. 

The  writer  declared  that  Just  before  the  German  Invasion  these 
children,  now  grown  to  adulthood  and  havmg  returned  to  their 
native  land,  were  visiting  In  Norway  in  large  numljers  Like  the 
"merchantmen"  aboard  German  shlp)s  In  Norwegian  harbors  when 
hostilities  opened,  the  male  members  among  the  "visitors"  quickly 
revealed  themselves  as  members  of  the  German  Army  and  aided 
in     seizing     vital     positions.       Norwegian     defenses     were     fatally 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  this  story  after  reports  of  German 
"visitors"  In  large  numbers  In  the  Low  Ck^untrles  before  they  were 
Invaded,  and  of  the  Balkan  states  being  overrun  with  "guests"  as 
the  danger  of  war  in  that  sector  threatens. 

Great  Britain  has  imposed  restrictions  on  persotu  of  all  foreign 
nationalities  now  In  the  British  Isles  as  a  measure  of  self-defense. 

During  the  past  48  hours  the  British  have  Interned  several 
thousand  enemy  aliens  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

Chairman  Martin  Dies  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  has  annoimced  he  will  offer  legislation  that  will  en- 
able the  United  States  Government  to  deal  with  "fifth  column* 
problems  In  this  country  "In  a  constitutional  way." 


An  Answer  to  the  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1940 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  two  new  situations 
today,  both  of  which  are  important  and  either  of  which  is  a 
peril  to  the  farmers  of  my  district  and  of  the  Nation: 

The  first  of  these  new  situations  is  the  growing  reluctance 
or.  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  make  huge  annual  appropria- 
tions for  so-called  parity  payments.  We  are  a'.l  painfully 
aware  of  that  fact.  If  we  take  a  realistic  view  of  this  we  must 
conclude  that  the  day  is  approaching  fast,  if  not  already  here, 
when  the  farmers  cannot  depend  upon  the  Congress  to  make 
these  huge  appropriations  particularly  affecting  parity  pay- 
ments and  crop  control  under  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act. 

The  second  and  most  dangerous  of  these  new  situations  Is 
the  fact  that  the  war  in  Europe  is  certain  to  end  some  day- 
it  may  \)e  soon — or  that  day  may  be  far  away.  It  may  be 
within  3  months  or  3  years.  It  may  be  within  6  months  or  6 
years.  But  we  know  with  certainty  that  each  day  brings  us 
1  day  closer  to  the  end  of  the  Europ^^an  war.  Under  our  pres- 
ent system  the  end  of  the  European  war  will  bring  a  post-war 
deflation — a  deflation  that  hits  farm  prices  first.  Up  to  this 
day  we  have  not  provided  the  farmers  with  worth-while  safe- 
guards against  that  day  of  post-war  deflation  and  collapsing 
farm  prices. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this  House  knows  well 
the  history  of  deflation  following  the  first  World  War.  The 
bitter  experience  of  that  depression  burned  deep  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  farming  class.  Their  holdings  and 
homes  were  either  inunediatcly  swept  away  from  them  or 
were  so  severely  devalued  that  they  had  to  give  them  up  and 
look  for  others  and  a  new  kind  of  employment  within  short 
periods.  That  deflation  was  the  staggering  blow  to  agricul- 
ture, for  farm  products  were  practically  without  value,  land 
had  no  salable  value,  and  thousands  cf  farm  ccmmunities 
were  disintegrated.     We  can   prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
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worst  features  of  another  post-war  deflstkm  if  we  will  only 
set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  enacting  tbe  principles  set  out  in 
H.  R.  2371  Into  law.  We  know  that  when  fann  prices  ccAlapse 
the  little-business  man  at  the  country  croBsroads  sutlers  a 
decline  in  business,  industrial  production  slows  down,  unem- 
ployment increases,  business  stagnation  follows,  and  national 
Income  rapidly  declines.  We  are  not  iu«pared  financially  or 
otherwise  to  deal  with  this  peril  when  it  comes,  but  we  are 
Intellectually  prepared  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress, 
to  enact  into  law  an  honest  answer  to  tbe  unsolved  farm 
problem.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  tbe  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  tbe  House  and  report 
H.  R.  2371.  a  bill  which  will  put  a  legal  floor  under  farm 
prices  of  pxxxlucts  consumed  in  tbe  domestic  market  from 
the  unnecessary  invasion  of  foreign  competing  agricultural 
products.  This  bill  is  safe  for  the  fanner,  because  it  puts  a 
legal  floor  imder  farm  nuu'ket  prices  of  products  consumed 
m  the  domestic  market.  It  is  safe  for  the  Treasury,  because  it 
requires  no  huge  appropriations  or  subsidy  payments  to  the 
farmer.  It  is  safe  for  labor,  because  it  gives  them  assurance 
of  employment  opportunities.  It  is  safe  for  biisiness,  because 
it  gives  business  an  opportunity  to  sell  an  additional  $5,000,- 
000.000  worth  of  goods  to  our  6,800.000  fanners.  It  is  safe  for 
the  130,000,000  people  of  the  United  States,  because  it  assures 
all  of  us  of  prosperity  based  upon  agricultural  prosperity. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  provisions  of  this  bill;  let  us  see 
what  it  will  do  if  enacted  into  law : 

First.  It  would  aid  and  protect  the  producers  of  50  of  the 
78  agricultural  products  produced  by  tbe  farmers  of  this 
NaUon. 

Second.  It  would  aid  and  protect  98  percent  of  the  value  of 
our  total  agricultural  production. 

Third.  It  would  place  a  legal  floor  under  the  market  price 
of  these  50  agricultural  products  consumed  in  the  domestic 
market. 

I^jurth.  It  would  assure  farmers  mtnlmnm  market  prices 
for  the  products  we  consume  here  in  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  It  would  give  farmers  the  worid  price  on  the  percent- 
age of  their  production  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements. 

Sixth.  It  would  make  agricultural  products  gilt-edged  se- 
curity for  loans,  public  or  private,  at  neariy  100  percent  of  the 
mlnlmimi  price. 

Seventh.  It  would  prevent  the  Importation  of  competitive 
agricultural  products. 

Eighth.  It  would  give  our  farmers  100  percent  of  our  dom«- 
tic  market. 

Ninth.  It  would  protect  our  domestic  market  and  domestic 
price  level  against  foreign  competitive  imports. 

Tenth.  It  would  repeal  crop  control  or  title  ni  of  the 
Triple  A  but  would  leave  undisturbed  tbe  soil -conservation 
part  of  the  act,  commodity  loans,  and  crops  insurance. 

Eleventh.  It  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  annual  appro- 
priations from  the  Treasury. 

Twelfth.  It  would  provide  an  annual  cash  income  from 
marketing  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  Stotes  of  about  twelve 
to  twelve  and  a  half  billion  dollars  and  would  raise  the  na- 
tional Income  to  about  $85,000,000,000. 

Thirteenth.  It  would  eliminate  Government  control  and 
operation  of  the  farmer  and  his  farm  and  substitute  Govern- 
ment aid  and  protection  of  the  farmer^  market  price,  his 
income,  and  his  domestic  market. 

Fourteenth.  It  would  be  self-flnandng.  self-maintaining, 
without  appropriations  or  subsidies  or  processing  taxes  by 
making  agricultural  products  sell  for  not  less  than  their  actual 
worth  in  the  domestic  market. 

Fifteenth.  It  would  stabilize  agricultural  prosperity— the 
base  of  our  economic  pyramid. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  did  not  pass  the  bUl  out 
because  of  protests  filed  against  the  bill  by  officials  of  tbe 
Farmers'  Union,  who  stated  that  the  farmers  did  not  want 
the  bill,  and  the  bill  is  now  pending  In  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.    In  order  to  assist  in  getting  the  bill  from 


before  the  committee  and  to  the  House  for  consideration  I 
have  signed  petition  No.  5.  This  petition  now  has  about  120 
signatures  on  it.  I  trust  that  every  Member  who  has  not 
signed  this  petition  and  who  wants  enacted  into  law  a  legis- 
lative program  of  some  kind  for  the  farmer  will  sign  it. 

•Hie  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  would  give  the  fanners 
of  this  Nation  an  annual  cash  income  of  about  $5,000,000,000 
more  than  the  farmers  received  in  cash  farm  income  in  1939. 
This  additional  $5,000,000,000  in  income  would  increase  their 
own  consumption  of  food  and  fiber,  and  It  would  increase  the 
farmers'  consimiption  of  industrial  products,  which  increase 
in  consumption  would  necessitate  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  employment  of  labor.  I  dare  say  that  it  would  produce 
an  Immediate  reemployment  of  idle  men  and  women  in  pri- 
vate industry  of  not  less  than  four  and  one-balf  million  work- 
ers at  American  wages.  This,  my  friends,  is  a  sincere  ap- 
proach to  a  solution  of  tbe  unsolved  farm  problem.  This 
is  also  an  approach  toward  solving  the  unsolved  unemploy- 
ment problem.  I  believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  aid  us  in 
finding  a  market  within  the  United  States  for  the  products 
of  Industry  that  is  at  least  five  times  greater  than  the  elusive 
and  vanishing  market  which  our  industrialists  are  seeking  to 
find  abroad.  If  we  will  trade  wisely  with  prosperous  people 
among  ourselves,  we  will  have  the  employment,  the  goods,  the 
money,  and  the  prosperity.  We  can  then  trade  with  the 
world,  not  as  dependents,  but  as  independents. 

H.R.2371  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  thj  historical  policy 
of  the  United  States:  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  Constltuticm: 
it  is  in  harmony  with  our  democratic  principles  and  our  re- 
publican form  of  goverrmaent;  it  is  in  harmony  with  tbe  prin- 
ciples enacted  into  law  by  this  Government  to  aid  and  jkx)- 
tect  others  of  our  economic  groups  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Government.  It  has  been  the  policy  followed  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  that  day  to  this. 

There  are  23  valid  laws  on  the  statute  books  designed  to 
help  our  several  economic  groups.  These  23  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  Each  of  these  23  acts  of  Congress 
authorizes  and  directs  certain  Federal  agencies  to  fix  by 
regulation  prices,  rates,  wages,  and  services.  This  covers  tbe 
field  of  business,  industry,  transportation,  communication, 
public  service,  and  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Congress  has  fixed  the  administration  of  these  acts  and 
vested  the  administrators  of  them  with  regulatory  powers 
to  fix  prices,  rates,  wages,  and  services,  with  conmiissions. 
boards,  bureaus,   departments  of  Govenunent  surrounding 
this  very  Capitol  on  every  side;  and  for  your  information 
let  me  just  name  a  few  of  them.    There  is  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, the  President,  the  Interstate  Cwimaerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Security  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission,  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Wage  and  Hour  Division.    These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many.    This  list  does  not  include  the  governmental 
powers  to  fix  interest  rates  or  insurance  rates,  or  the  price 
of  gold,  or  the  value  of  money,  or  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, or  many   other  agencies  and  Institutions   of   this 
Government  which,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  are  engaged  under 
authority  of  law  to  regulate  prices  and  enforce  fair-trade 
practices  among  and  between   the   citizens  of  the  United 
States.    But  the  laws  which  I  have  named  for  you  in  prin- 
ciple and  application  furnish  complete  authority  for  aU  that 
IR  proposed  to  be  done  under  H.  R.  2371.    We  are  at  long 
last  proposing  now  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  farmers  with 
the  historical  aid  of  Federal  law  when  we  should  have  come 
first  to  the  fanners'  aid.    It  Is  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong.    We  have  in  times  past  been  aid- 
ing the  strong  against  the  weak.   Now  let  us  fulfill  our  duty 
to  the  farmers:  let  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  report 
out  the  bilL    The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
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Forestry  unanimously  reported  this  cost-of-productlon  bill 
April  7,  1939,  and  made  this  general  comment: 

CENCRAL  COMMENT 

This  bUl  IS  a  protection  to  agrlcvilture  In  general.  It  may  work 
Borne  hardship  on  the  large  producer,  but  for  the  average  pro- 
ducer it  wUl  do  the  Job;  and  if  agriculture  Is  put  on  the  proper 
base  the  large  producer  will  adjust  his  production  to  the  law  of 
^pply  and  demand,  and  agricultural  labor  will  be  taken  care  of 
in  increased  wages  and  compensation.  Purchasing  power  will  put 
i^^S^on^equltable  basis,  and  the  farmer  wUl  be  able  to 

pay  his  farm  labor  adequate  wages.  

This  Is  the  best  proposal  yet  offered  to  solve  the  farm  problem 
Our  American  fanner  has  sold  his  crops  in  the  open  market  at 
S^ld  prices  in  competition  with  low-priced  labor  and  very  low 
llvinK  standards.  Everything  the  American  farmer  has  bought  has 
had  to  pay  the  costo  of  production  plus  a  profit  and  be  projected 
against  outside  competition  by  the  tariff  laws.  In  short,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  sells  in  an  open  market  and  buys  In  a  closed  market_ 
It  is  either  this  bill,  or  one  like  It.  or  free  trade,  which  woiild 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  Industrial  worker  that  the  present  sys- 
tem has  on  the  farmer.  The  Industrial  worker  sella  his  product 
to  the  American  consumer  Ui  a  protected  market  and  works  on  y 
part  time  He  could  seU  a  greater  volume  and  work  practically 
full  time  If  the  farmer,  too.  had  a  protected  market. 

This  blU  Is  an  attempt  to  equalize  conditions.  ^         *       ^ 

Your  committee  recommends  S.  570  as  a  well-thought-out  and 
seasoned  legislative  attempt  to  solve  the  agricultural  problem,  and 
by  solving  It  Induce  national  prosperity.  Your  committee  believes 
that  the  American  farmer  is  entiUed  to  the  American  market  at  a 
profit. 

Let  us  pass  an  honest  farm  bUl  which  wlU  raise  the  domesUc 
prices  of  farm  products  to  at  least  100  percent  of  parity. 

If  this  bill  were  enacted  Into  law.  we  would  raise  the 
domesUc  market  price  of  cotton  per  pound  to  17  or  18  cents, 
the  domestic  market  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  to  about  $1.20, 
com  around  85  cents  per  bushel,  hogs  to  $9.50  to  $10  per 
hundredweight,  butterfat  to  around  38  to  40  cents  per  pound, 
wool  to  about  25  cents  per  pound,  lambs  to  about  $8  per  100 
pounds,  and  so  on  down  the  list  of  45  or  50  agricultural 
products  In  every  section  of  the  United  States  and  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

There  is  no  use  of  us  begging  the  question  any  longer. 
There  is  no  use  of  us  dodging  the  real  issue.  We  have  150 
years  of  precedent,  and  for  150  years  we.  as  a  Government, 
have  been  engaged  in  applying  this  same  principle  of  Federal 
legislation  to  aid  and  protect  practically  every  other  eco- 
nomic group  In  our  society.  Let  us  now  apply  this  same 
principle  of  Pedersil  legislation  to  aid  and  protect  the  market 
price  of  our  farmers  throughout  this  Nation  and  give  our 
farmers  100  percent  of  cost  of  production;  certainly  not  less 
than  parity  prices.  If  you  please.  Let  us  enact  this  law  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  Let  us  protect  the  farmers  of  our 
Nation  against  the  peril  of  inadequate  appropriations  and  the 
perils  of  a  post-war  deflation,  which  will  come  upon  us  like 
a  thief  In  the  night  unless  we  enact  into  law  now  an  honest 
answer  to  the  unsolved  farm  problem. 

There  will  be  no  prosperity  in  America  until  there  is  pros- 
perity on  the  farms,  and  there  will  be  no  prosperity  on  the 
farms  until  there  is  restoration  of  buying  power  on  the  part 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  Nation.  Furthermore,  there  will 
be  no  prosperity  In  America  until  the  farmer  gets  a  fair  price 
for  his  products  and  has  a  purchasing  power  of  his  own. 
H.  R.  2371  is  the  honest  basic  answer  to  this  problem. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21.  1940 


tents  of  a  2-  by  4-foot  post  card  sent  to  me  by  students  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Addressed  to 
Congressmen  and  Senators  of  California,  this  extraordinarily 
large-sized  post  card  contains  the  following  message: 

CTVTL   RIGHTS   IN   AMtRICA 

To  end  lynch  law  and  abolish  poll  taxes,  which  are  endangering 
our  democracy,  we.  students  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  urge  Immediate  consideration  and  passage  of  the  Wagner 
antllynch  bill  and  the  Geyer  anti-poll-tax  bill. 

The  post  card  is  signed  by  431  students  of  the  university. 
I  was  very  glad  to  receive  this  message  from  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  the  future  voters  and  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  interest  taken  by  them  in  support  of  the  Wagner 
antilynch  bill  and  my  anti-poll-tax  bill  shows  how  sincere 
they  are  in  seeing  that  democracy  shall  be  preserved  here  in 
the  United  States. 
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Drainage  Project,  Big  Creek,  La. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  BRIO   GEN   THOMAS  M   ROBINS  AND  ONE  FROM 
HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS.  OP  LOUISIANA 


Mr.  OKVliUi  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  herein  the  con- 


Mr.  MTT.T.c;  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  considerable  inter- 
est has  been  manifested  toward  the  drainage  of  Big  Creek, 
located  in  Richland.  Franklin.  Caldwell  Parishes.  La.,  and 
rightly  so.  as  this  stream  runs  through  a  very  flat  alluvial 
country  and  almost  each  spring,  without  exception,  over- 
flow water  results  in  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  farmers  of 
these  parishes. 

Presently  a  survey  is  being  made  by  the  district  engineer's 
ofHce,  Vlcksburg.  Miss.,  to  determine  what  remedial  measures 
should  be  placed  into  operation  that  will  safeguard  the  lands 
from  overflow,  therefore  I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  on 
this  subject  a  letter  I  received  from  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  M. 
Robins,  of  the  War  Department  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bennie 
Goyne,  Rayville.  La. 

War  Depaktmekt. 
Omci  or  THE  Chief  of  E^ncineers. 

Washington,  May  17.  1940. 

Hon.  Newt  V.  Mnxs, 

Hcm.'ie  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Muxa:  Reference  is  made  to  your  telephone  call  to 
this  office  on  April  20.  1940.  regarding  a  proposed  drainage  project 
on  Big  Creek  which  Is  a  tributary  of  Boeuf  River.  La.  At  that  time 
you  Inquired  as  to  whether  or  not  Big  Creek  Is  being  covered  In 
the  Departments  pending  repxjrt  on  the  Ouachita  River  and  tribu- 
taries, and  you  requested  that  a  representative  of  this  Department 
confer  with  Judge  Summerlin.  of  Rayville.  and  Mr.  George  Franklin, 
of  Holly  Ridge,  on  the  subject  of  drainage  problems. 

Information  has  now  been  received  from  Brig  Gen.  M.  C.  Tylor. 
the  division  engineer,  lower  Mississippi  Valley  division,  and  Lt.  Col. 
R.  G.  Moses,  the  district  engineer,  Vlcksburg.  Miss.,  that  Big  Creek 
Is  being  given  consideration  in  the  comprehensive  report  on  the 
Ouachita  River  and  Its  tributaries  which  the  Department  is  now 
making  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  February  10.  1938,  by  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  state  also  that  a  representative  of  the  district  office  at  Vlcka- 
burg  conferred  with  Judf:e  Summerlin  and  Mr.  Franklin  on  May  3. 
1940,  at  which  time  the  drainage  problems  of  Big  Creek  and  possible 
remedial  mea-^ures  were  discussed.  Judge  Summerlin  and  Mr. 
Franklin  showed  a  keen  Interest  in  the  problem  and  furnished 
Information  which  sub-^tantlated  the  data  previously  obtained  by 
the  Department's  field  Investigations. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  afore-mentloned  review  report  will  be 
received  In  this  office  on  or  about  December  1,  1940.  The  Depart- 
ment win  be  pleased  to  notify  you  when  this  report  Is  received  and 
to  afford  you  or  your  secretairy  access  to  It  at  yoiu-  convenience  In 
ttUs  office. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  M.  Robins. 
Brigadier  General,  Assistant  to  the  ChieJ  oj  Engineers, 
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COIVGR^iS  or  THE  UlfTTED  STATES, 

House  or  Represkntattves. 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  18.  1940. 

Mr.  BnnnB  Gorwc. 

Rayville.  La. 

DBAS  Bekkie:  You  recall  I  Introduced  the  necessary  legislation 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  proposing  a  survey  of  Boeuf  River 
and  Its  tributaries;  however.  It  Is  first  necessary  that  a  report  be 
submitted  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commlarton,  Vlcksburg.  Miss., 
as  to  the  proper  drainage  procedure. 

As  shown  by  the  enclofcure.  it  Is  hoped  to  have  a  report  In  the 
Washington  office  by  December  1.  1940.  after  which  It  will  be  my 
aim.  If  reelected  to  Congress,  to  secure  the  necessary  appropriation 
to  »rry  out  the  War  Department's  recommendation  to  drain  your 
section. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  the  necessary  legislation  had  been  passed 
to  construct  the  Eudora  floodway,  which  was  eupposed  to  have  been 
constructed  through  the  parishes  of  East  Carroll.  Madison,  Tensas. 
and  Concordia,  so  my  delay  In  not  havlzig  made  more  progress 
towtird  the  drainage  of  your  section  U  because  the  necessary  legis- 
lation had  to  be  adopted  divorcing  the  Eudora  floodway  from  the 
Mnrganza  floodwav.  Therefore  I  am  sure  you  remember  the  flght 
all  Interested  parties  had  to  divorce  these  two  floodways. 

I  talked  with  Capt.  Miles  Reber.  War  Department,  this  week  and 
he  advised  me  that  the  main  levees  of  the  Morganza  floodway  were 
practically  completed;  therefore  I  beUeve  that  rapid  progress  Is 
being  made  toward  helping  solve  the  flood  question,  as  It  Is  held 
the  Morganza  floodway  will  probably  lower  the  backwater  area  of 
your  section  I'-j   feet. 

I  have  worked  diligently  In  Interest  of  flood  protection  for  the 
Fifth  District,  and  I  believe  in  2  more  years  we  will  have  made 
rapid  progress. 

As  ever.  ..    „ 

Newt  V.  Mn^LS.  M.  C. 


The  United  States  Has  Met  the  Challenge  of  Other 
Nations  in  Air  Supremacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OK  WEf^T  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1940 


ADDRESS   OF  OSWALD   RYAN   AT   THE  MORGANTOWN.   W    VA. 
CELEBRATION  OF  THE     FLYING  FORTIES  ' 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday,  May  18.  was  an 

outstanding  day  in  the  hi.story  of  Morgantown.  W.  Va.  On 
that  date  more  than  25.000  persons  visited  the  million-dol!ar 
airport  which  is  rearing  completion  there.  From  morning 
until  night  events  were  staged  wliich  thrilled  and  interested 
our  people  who  are  intensely  cognizant  of  the  swiftly  moving 
development  of  aviation. 

Six  of  the  latest  type  bombers  from  the  Navy  flew  from 
Anacostia  to  this  splendid  West  Virginia  airport  which  is  now 
ready  to  take  its  place,  not  only  in  the  progress  of  civil  avia- 
tion, but  also  in  the  plan  of  national  defense.  Oswald  Ryan, 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  spoke  at  a  noon 
luncheon,  where  more  than  300  civic  leaders  gathered.  He 
praised  the  foresight  of  those  individuals  who  contributed  to 
the  building  of  an  airport  which  is  strategically  located  for 
close  coordination  to  our  defense  measures.  In  the  same  vein 
Gill  Robb  Wilson,  president  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Asso- 
ciaUon.  spoke  to  the  air-minded  populace.  It  was  gratifying 
to  hear  J.  J.  OTtonovan.  vice  president  of  Pennsylvania- 
Central  Airlines.  teU  of  the  plans  of  hia  company  to  include 
Morgantown  on  a  proposed  Pittsburgh- Atlanta  route. 

On  behalf  of  the  Morgantown  trading  area,  and  voicing  the 
thoughts  of  its  splendid  citizenry.  I  can  say  we  all  Join  in 
pledging  our  full  cooperation  in  these  trying  days.  At  this 
point  I  include  the  excellent  address  of  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  United  States.  In  the  field  of  clvU  aviation.  In  the  p«t 
decade  has  met  the  challenge  of  the  flv«  greatest  aeronautical  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  has  won  unquestioned  supremacy  over  the 
rest  of  the  world  »u  this  field.  If  we  Americans  are  now  forced  In 
defense  of  our  liberties  and  our  way  of  Ute  to  turn  our  aeronautical 


(^nlus  from  the  pursuits  of  peace  to  the  art  of  war  In  the  air.  that 
same  American  genius  wlU  be  equal  to  the  task  of  achieving  su- 
premacy m  the  field  of  aerial  defense. 

dVn.  AVUTIOH   XB  BACKUM 

Nor  will  It  be  correct  for  any  nation  to  assume  that  nothing  has 
yet  been  accomplished  by  this  country  for  aerial  defense.  ClvU 
aviation  Is  the  backlog  of  military  aviation  and  Congress,  realizing 
the  terrible  price  a  democratic  nation  might  be  caUed  upon  to  pay 
for  neglecting  its  civil  aviation,  adopted  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938.  That  statute,  passed  months  before  Munich,  established 
a  national  policy  for  the  development  of  a  civil  aviation  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  our  commerce,  our  Postal  Service,  and  our  naUonal 
defense.  ^  . 

Under  the  authority  of  that  national  law  measures  have  for 
nearly  2  years  been  In  process  of  fulfillment,  the  significance  of 
which  now  becomes  clear  to  all.  The  forces  of  clvU  aviation  have 
been  on  the  march.    We  are  not  compelled  to  start  from  scratch 

In  the  first  place  we  have,  already  e6tab!l8hed  and  in  operation, 
an  aircraft  Industry  which  will  be  the  sound  foundation  for  the 
expansion  that  muat  necessarily  come  as  a  result  of  the  present 
defense  program.  Those  little  sheds  where  American  alrplares 
hsd  their  beginnings  have  given  way  to  vast  manufacturing  plants 
where  scientific  research  Joins  with  engineering  and  mechanical 
skill  to  produce  the  best  civil  and  military  airplanes  In  the  world. 
The  problem  of  producing  the  sltlUed  and  semiskilled  labor  neces- 
sary to  operate  our  aircraft  manufacturing  faculties  also  has  not 
been  overlooked.  For  more  than  a  year  an  Interdepartmental  com- 
mittee established  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
engaged  In  study  upon  this  vital  problem  of  a  labor  supply  suffl- 
clent  to  take  care  of  the  aircraft  expansion  program  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  national  emergency.  As  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee I  can  say  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  and  that 
the  essential  plans  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  have  already 
been  formulated  and  for  months  have  been  In  process  of  fulfill- 
ment. 

pnX)TS    TRAIKED    IN    PaOGEAM 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  aircraft  production  and  the  prob- 
lem of  skilled-labor  supply  for  the  aircraft  Industry,  there  Is  also 
the  problem  of  the  civilian  pilot.  And  here  also  we  can  report 
substantial  progress  In  civil  aviation.  In  the  second  semester  of 
the  1938  39  college  year  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  conducted 
an  experimental  training  program  for  the  training  of  civilian  pilots 
m  some  13  selected  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  That 
trial  program  was  a  success  and  last  fall  we  Instituted  a  Nation- 
wide training  program  In  some  437  colleges  and  In  a  numljor  of  non- 
college  tralnliig  centers.  Some  330  pilots  were  graduated  from 
the  Initial  program  and  within  the  next  2  months  we  expect  to 
add  10  000  more  trained  pilots  to  the  Nation's  supply.  The  ma- 
chinery for  this  vast  training  program  te  already  established  and 
li>  operation  and  its  expansion  would  be  a  simple  problem. 

In  the  last  World  War  it  was  necessary  to  Ualn  military  pilots 
In  terrific  haste.  The  casualty  list  was  enormous.  The  emergency 
pressure  was  so  great  that  more  men  were  killed  in  this  country 
ta  the  training  process  than  died  afterward  In  battle  In  France. 
The  British  and  the  French  were  forced  to  send  some  of  their 
boys  to  the  front  with  only  nine  or  ten  hours  of  training,  and  the 
human  waste  was  tragic.  We  Americans  will  not  be  faced  with 
such  a  terrible  choice.  The  safety  record  thus  far  attalnea  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority's  pilot-training  program  is  without 
parallel  ClvU  aviation  Is  in  a  position  to  oiler  to  the  mUltsjry 
services  in  the  event  of  emergency,  young  men  who  have  already 
proved  their  worth.  They  have  taken  the  first  hurdles;  they  are 
fit-  they  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  fly  safely.  They  are 
ready  for  the  additional  training  which  would  be  required  to  make 
them  military  pilots  and  their  chance  of  safely  and  successfully 
completing  that  military  training  has  been  enormously  increased. 

TRANSPORT    AIR   LINES   CO    AHEAD 

There  Is  still  another  contribution  which  civil  aviation  can  offer 
to  the  national  defense— the  development  of  air  transport.  Re- 
liable reports  from  the  scene  of  European  mUitary  operations 
wlthUi  the  past  week  testify  to  the  essential  value  of  clvU  air 
transport  In  moving  troops  with  tremendous  speed.  American 
scheduled  transport  lines  have  outdistanced  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Even  In  normal  times  our  American  air  transports 
flv  almost  twice  as  many  mUes  and  carry  more  passengers  and 
more  maU  than  do  the  combined  air  lines  of  Germany,  Italy. 
Prance  Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  In  speed  and 
safety  they  surpass  the  air  lines  of  any  other  nation. 

An  equally  notable  achievement  has  been  accomplished  by  our 
International  air  carriers.  Our  pioneers  of  air  commerce  have 
linked  the  United  States  with  Bermuda  in  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  vrtth  far-off  Asia  across 
the  Pacific,  pind  within  the  past  year  they  have  established  regtilar 
air  transportation  with  Europe.  .  „    .    „ 

In  the  evint  of  our  Involvement  In  war.  these  civil  air  lines  would 
be  of  Invaluable  service.  Nearly  75  percent  of  our  alr-llne  pilots 
are  graduates  of  service  schools;  many  of  them  have  kept  their 
reserve  commissions,  which  means  that  they  have  kept  in  training 
for  combat  work.  Short  of  dire  emergency,  however,  these  pilots 
would  be  required  for  transporting  troops  and  supplies  and  as- 
sisting m  the  maintenance  of  the  alr-transportatlon  system  which 
would  be  required  by  the  national  defense. 
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MATIOirS   COMI  CLOSE  TOCETHIK 

Our  international  air  lines  especially  would  have  particular  value 
to  the  continental  defense.  It  Is  7.000  miles  from  Miami  to  Buenos 
Aires  in  the  Argentine— over  twice  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
London  or  Paris.  Before  the  close  of  the  present  summer  you  will 
be  able  to  lly  that  distance  In  3'',  days,  instead  of  the  5  which  Is 
now  required.  The  North  and  South  American  continents  have 
shrunk  to  the  measure  of  mans  hand,  and  It  Is  the  hand  of  good 
nelghbcrllness.  the  symbol  of  all-Amerlcan  tinlty.  Nothing  has 
contributed  more  to  the  development  of  ovir  close  and  harmonious 
relations  with  otir  fellow  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America 
than  have  our  American-flag  air  lines.  It  would  be  dlfBcult  to 
overestimate  their  value  to  the  national  defense. 

Let  me  repeat  that  In  these  anxious  days,  while  the  world  awaits 
the  verdict  from  foreign  battlefields.  It  Is  worth  remembering  that 
American  civil  aviation  has  already  successfuUy  met  the  challenge 
of  the  greatest  aeronautical  nations.  If  a  challenge  now  comes  to 
us  in  the  arena  of  military  aviation,  we  can  meet  that  challenge  In 
the  confidence  that  the  same  genius,  skill,  and  courage  that  gave 
us  air  supremacy  in  the  civil  field  can  be  relied  upon  to  establish 
our  supremacy  In  national  aerial  defense.  Althoiigh  a  vast  task 
lies  before  us.  the  foundations  have  already  be^n  laid  and  substan- 
tial progress  has  already  been  made  toward  Its  successful  fulflllment. 


Recreational  Demonstration  Areas  Are  in  Peril 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  ARTHUR  J    FREUND 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  faced  with  the  grim  duty  of  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  rearmament.  We  have  no  alternative  but 
to  be  ready  for  any  eventuality;  but  it  is  not  sound  economy 
to  neglect  and  abandon  projects  and  programs  that  contrib- 
ute just  as  much  if  not  more  to  national  solidarity  and  well- 
being  as  the  Military  Establishment. 
/  Among  the  very  praiseworthy  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  the  recreational  demonstration  proj- 
ects of  the  National  Park  Service.  Yet.  because  we  failed  to 
authorize  a  comparatively  insignificant  sum  of  money,  these 
projects  will  of  necessity  be  discontinued  after  July  1  of  this 

year. 

I  feel  certain  that  this  House  would  have  provided  the 
necessary  funds  if  the  true  value  of  these  projects  were 
known. 

The  recreational  demonstration  projects  were  first  author- 
ized under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933  as 
part  of  a  vast  program  of  public  works.  Congress  saw  to  it 
that  these  projects  were  continued  out  of  funds  provided 
In  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and  1937. 

The  National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  responsible  for  the  administration, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  these  projects,  and  It  has  done 
a  splendid  job. 

There  are  at  present  43  projects  in  24  SUtes.  comprising 
841,055  acres  of  land,  which  have  been  improved  and  made 
ready  for  rfcrtatlonal  UfM,  on  which  there  are  Improvemenu 
valticd  at  110,000,000.  There  are  70  organized  camps,  which 
aceominodate  7 JOO  adtilte  ftfid  children  every  iUifle  day. 

Moet  aU  of  theee  area*  are  loeated  In  the  densely  popU' 
lated  secilone  of  the  country  where  there  Is  a  great  deficiency 
in  reereattOMl  fadlltiee.  Ifo  ottier  camptaf  fadUtles  are 
available  In  theee  parte  of  the  country  to  lerve  ttie  tatndrcde 
of  thoueande  of  children  who  uee  theee  eamptnc  areae.  It  is 
•aUmated  that  upward  of  1,0004100  people  wtU  vMt  these 
areas  tMe  year,  exchiehre  of  eampere. 

Every  Member  of  thto  House  who  Uves  In  or  near  a  Ma 
city,  or  any  person  who  has  been  a  public  proeecutor.  ae  Z 


have  been,  or  a  juvenile-court  ofBcial.  knows  how  the  lack 
of  proper  recreational  facilities  contributes  to  delinquency 
and  crime.  Any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  living  condi- 
tions in  crowded  and  congested  cities  knows  that  lack  of 
recreational  facilities  contributes  noticeably  to  health  prob- 
lems. Therefore  it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  compara- 
tively small  sum  needed  to  continue  the  recreational  demon- 
stration projects  is  money  weU  spent.  This  Government  of 
ours  has  spent  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  for  under- 
takings and  projects  of  doubtful  and  dubious  value.  We 
have  in  these  recreational  demonstration  projects  something 
that  is  contributing  immeasurably  to  the  children  of  this 
country,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  abandon  this  great  work. 

The  Government  over  a  period  of  7  years  has  acquired  a 
substantial  investment  in  these  areas;  the  children  of  this 
Nation  during  that  same  period  of  time  have  acquired  im- 
mense benefits  from  these  facilities  that  are  not  otherwise 
available.  Let  us  spend  the  few  dollars  that  it  will  take  to 
carry  on  this  great  program  which  is  contributing  so  much  to 
a  better  America. 

In  order  to  show  just  how  much  this  program  can  mean  to 

your  district.  I  want  to  give  you  a  concrete  example  of  what 

It  is  doing  in  mine.    Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

include  in  my  remarks  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 

Arthur  Preund.  St.  Louis  attorney,  who  has  been  active  for 

a  number  of  years  in  child- welfare  programs. 

Athxjh  J.  FRiruT*D.  ATTORNrr  at  Law, 

St    Louis.  May  17,  1940. 

Hon.  C    ABTHfK  Anderson, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
DiAB  Akthttr:  I  understand  that  the  bill  for  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance  of  the 
recreational  demonstration  areas  of  the  National  Park  Service 
($250,000  for  the  areas  and  $10,000  for  vehicles)  Is  to  come  up 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  Tuesday,  and  I  should  UKe 
to  write  you  in  behalf  of  the  measure. 

The  recreational  demonstration  areas  Included  in  1939,  56  camps 
In  23  States  with  a  total  area  of  approximately  400,000  acres. 
Last  year,  the  attendance  In  the  camps  of  all  cla5»es  of  campers 
was  approximately  a  million,  and  it  is  estimated  that  In  1940  this 
figure  win  rise  to  double  the  amount  of  last  year.  Income  to  the 
Treasury  In  1940  Is  estimated  to  be  $45,000. 

In  St  Louis  the  organizations  participating  In  the  camp  project 
are:  Girl  Scouts.  Park  and  Playground  Association,  Colored  Y  W.  C. 
A,,  and  the  Y.  M  H  A  -Y,  W.  H  A  Approximately  2,500  local 
children,  most  of  whom  come  from  low-wage  scale  families,  are 
looking  forward  to  the  privilege  of  having  a  wholesome  and  health- 
ful vacation  out  of  doors  under  trained  leadership  and  In  safe 
surroundings.  To  deny  the  children  the  opportunities  for  health- 
ful outdoor  living  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  unfortunate. 

At  the  present  time  the  "Y"  Is  making  plans  for  the  operation  of 
its  camp  on  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks  similarly  to  plans  being  made 
by  the  other  above-mentioned  agencies.  We  have  had  to  contract 
for  supplies,  employ  counselors  and  other  help,  and  have  Incxirred 
considerable  expense,  based  on  the  use  of  the  camp  by  our  con- 
stituency, all  or  part  of  which  would  be  lost.  The  situation  of  the 
St,  Louis  agency  camps  is  probably  no  different  from  other  com- 
munities. While  I  recognize  other  demands  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  the  amount  requested  Is  comparatively 
small  and  wUl  bring  excellent  results. 

Last  year  a  bill  (H,  R.  3959.  76th  Cong.)  designed  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority  to  transfer  some  of  the  areas  to 
States  or  municipalities  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  There  were 
certain  objections  which  were  raised  at  the  time,  and  even  if  the 
leglalatlon  had  been  enacted,  the  entire  problem  of  the  camp  arcus 
would  not  be  aolved.  There  are  some  States  that  are  not  In  a 
petition  to  assume  responsibility  at  the  moment  for  the  camping 
Mtftt  uui  there  are  other  areas  of  national  recreational  Importance 
Uutt  should  b«  permanently  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Scrrtcfl. 

In  th«  aboYe  communlr atlnn  X  hate  attempted  to  glte  rnu  Bonie  of 
tlM  t»eU  ot  our  ramping  pfobl«n,  which  I  trwtt  yoti  will  And  h#lp- 
ixA.  I  have  nM  ovrr«inpnM«i2«d  th«  hiim«nit«n«n  a«p«ct  involved 
la  fh0  poMlb>«  dl4iccmtinuanc«  of  th«  camp*,  but  U>  m«  thta  Is  th« 
moat  tfiiport«nt  timtutt  nt  the  «^tir«  spfnc/priatwrn  I  i«m\  ctrtain 
that  tf  I  w«r«  U)  iK/tem  th«  Mrntinumt*  at  tho  many  th//u«and«  t/f 
•htl4r*n  who  $re  bwfctng  forward  to  their  eumpitui  r%p*rruin£t!.  yttu 
would  r«c«tv«  ttM  nKMt  »ppr*ci«tiv«  npriMHik/u  ot  gxmurtuituim  ttuit 
eould  tw  f)VMi  to  any  person. 
U  tbtn  art  any  addttumal  tMtU  that  you  wnild  llk«  to  have, 
eaae  wire  me  and  I  irtll  see  that  you  secure  the  dau  imnveduurly. 
WtCb  appreeiaUon  (or  jo%u  effort*  aiul  ktndcet  personal  regard*. 

AantvB  J.  Fiavaro. 
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The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1940 


TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY  H.  CX>LLINS.  JR. 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  testimony  of  Henry  H. 
Collins.  Jr.  Mr.  Collins  appeared  before  a  judiciary  sub- 
committee for  the  Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution 
In  behalf  of  the  Geyer  anti-poll-tax  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  at  my  appearance 
before  this  body  last  month,  members  of  the  commltt«»e  asked 
certain  questions,  the  answers  to  which  I  said  I  would  be  glad 
to  supply  upon  the  preparation  of  the  neces&ary  background 
material. 

Th'  flrst  of  these  questions  dealt  with  the  power  of  Congress  to 
take  action  eliminating  the  poll  Ux  aa  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
In  Federal  elections.  The  Descendants  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion feel  not  onlv  that  the  Congress  has  such  a  right  but  that 
It  also  has  such  a' duty.  From  section  3  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to   the  Constitution  of   the  United  States  we   read: 

•Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers.  •  •  •.  But 
when  the  right  to  vote  at  anv  election  for  the  choice  o/  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  •  •  •  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male 
Inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  21  years  of  age.  and  citizens  of 
the  United  SUtea.  or  In  any  way  abridged  •  •  •  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  rediiced  In  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age  in  such  State."  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  states,  "the  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions 
ol  this  article." 

Corxsequently,  It  Is  clear  that  Congress  must  pursue  either  one 
of  two  alternatives  Either  it  must  eliminate  the  poll  tax  on 
account  of  its  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote;  or  else  It  must 
reduce  the  representation  In  Congress  of  those  States  that  re- 
quire the  payment  of  such  a  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  casting  a  ballot. 

In  the  ndn-pcll-tax  States  In  1936  an  average  of  119.600.  and 
In  1938  an  averace  of  100.600.  votes  were  cast  In  each  district 
election  If  this  Is  a  normal  exercise  of  the  franchise  In  the 
average  district  of  280.000  people  without  a  j)oll  tax.  as  It  seems 
to  be  then  we  may  estimate  the  degree  by  which  these  figures 
differ  from  the  32,400  and  15,040  votes  cast  in  the  average  poll- 
tax  district  election  (In  1936  and  1938,  respectively)  as  the  de- 
gree by  which  the  poll  tax  abridges  the  right  to  vote.  This  dif- 
ference was  73  percent  In  1936  and  85  percent  in  1938.  Should 
the  above  provisions  of  article  14  of  the  Constitution  be  en- 
forced therffore.  as  we  firmly  tjelleve  they  should  be.  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  poll-tax  States  would  be  reduced  In  the  follow- 
ing manner:  
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rtile  poor  people  were  leas  apt  to  vote,  everything  else  being  equal. 
than  were  their  brethren  who  were  better  off.  We  know  th«t 
many  of  the  poU-tax  States  are  not  wealthy  and  If  thU  contention 
were  true  It  might  suggest  one  reason  for  the  small  number  or 
persons  In  them  exercising  the  franchise.  To  answer  this  question. 
it  Is  necessary  to  study  States  where  the  franchise  Is  relatively 
unrestricted  and  which  contain  both  depressed  and  non-depressed 
areas.  Using  as  criteria  for  determining  relative  degree*  of  pros- 
perity figures  from  the  1930  and  1937  unemployment  censuses  and 
from  the  lists  of  those  receiving  Federal  relief  in  1935,  it  has 
been  possible  to  select  In  certain  States  congressional  districts  that 
may  be  described  as  depressed  and  others  that  may  be  described 
as  not  depressed  or  relatively  prosperous. 

In  the  depressed  Twenty-fourth  district  of  Illinois  49  percent 
of  the  people  voted  in  the  last  congressional  election.  In  the 
relatively  prosperous  17th  dlstrtct  only  42  percent  cast  a  ballot. 
In  depressed  district  12  of  Michigan,  41  percent  voted  as  againat 
35  percent  In  good  district  2.  A  similar  correlation  is  true  for 
Minnesota's  eighth  and  second  districts.  New  Jersey  shows  that 
60  percent  of  the  population  of  depressed  district  2  voted  as  against 
35  percent  in  non-depressed  district  8.  The  same  is  true  of  my 
State.  Pennsylvania,  where  depressed  district  13  showed  41  per- 
cent of  the  people  voting  as  against  38  percent  in  the  relatively 
prosperous  tenth  district.  On  the  other  hand  California's  dis- 
tricts 2  and  8  show  the  reverse;  but  this  was  the  only  eligible 
State  that  cotmtered  the  trend.  The  evidence,  therefore.  Is  not  all 
one-sided  but  I  believe  the  final  averages  will  sustain  the  theory 
that,  everything  else  being  equal  and  the  franchise  relatively  un- 
restricted, depressed  areas  tend  to  cast  a  somewhat  higher  percent- 
age of  votes  than  those  areas  which  are  not  so  unfortunate.  At 
least  it  Is  clear  that  the  opposite  is  not  true  and  that  poverty  does 
not  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  ballot.  I  hope  to  supply  later  a  table 
showing  the  details  of  this  study,  which  may  shed  further  light 
on  this  problem. 

The  third  question  asked  by  the  committee  was  whether  the 
sharp  decline  In  the  last  60  years  In  the  votes  cast  in  the  poll-tax 
8tat«s  might  not  also  be  reflected  In  some  other  States;  and  what 
had  t)een  the  general  trend  during  that  period  In  major  Presi- 
dential elections.  Study  of  the  figures,  however,  has  shown  that 
the  decay  of  democracy  in  the  poll-tax  States  has  been  paralleled 
by  a  great  extension  of  democracy  In  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Whereas  in  1876  18  percent  of  the  people  in  the  poll-tax  States 
voted,  in  1936  this  had  been  reduced  to  12  percent,  a  loss  of  over 
one-third.  But  In  the  non-poll-tax  Stat«s  where  23  percent  had 
voted  In  1876.  44  percent  voted  In  1936.  almost  twice  as  many. 
Adjusted  for  women's  suffrage  to  show  the  percentage  vote  of  the 
sex  with  the  franchise,  we  find  that  the  potential  population  vot- 
ing m  the  poll-tax  States  has  dropped  from  37  to  12  percent,  more 
than  two-lhlrds.  whereas  In  the  non-poU-tax  States  It  has  re- 
mained relatively  stationary  at  44  to  45  percent. 

Taking  the  percentage  of  the  total  population  voting,  we  find  that 
in  Arkansas,  where  100  voted  In  1876.  only  49  do  today;  in  Missis- 
sippi only  41;  and  In  South  Carolina  only  26.  When  we  adjust  for 
women's  suffrage,  however,  we  find  that  In  every  poll-tax  State  the 
percentage  of  potential  population  voting  has  dropped  practically 
in  half.  In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia  it  has 
fallen  even  further,  for  where  100  males  voted  in  1376,  less  than  31 
males  and  females  do  today;  and  In  the  outstanding  case  of  South 
Carolina,  barely  13  persons  voted  in  1936  where  100  voted  60  years 
before.    And  this  in  a  Presidential  election. 

During  this  .same  period,  however,  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion voting  In  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Iowa  had 
followed  the  ncn-poll-tax  average  and  gone  up  from  23  percent  in 
1876  to  44  percent  In  1936.  whUe  such  States  as  Indiana,  Maine. 
Illinois,  and  Delaware  sliowed  a  much  sharper  rise  from  21  percent 
to  48  percent. 

Now.  on  the  subject  of  primaries.  Supporters  of  the  poll  tax 
frequently  claim  that  elr-ction  figures  mean  little  In  the  poll-tax 
States  on  account  of  the  one-party  system.  Of  course.  U  there  were 
no  poll  tax  and  true  democracy  there  would  be  no  one-party  sys- 
tem But  these  people  tell  us.  "You  must  go  to  the  Democratic 
primaries  to  see  how  many  people  take  part  in  politics  down  there." 
Now  Mr  Chairman,  going  to  the  primaries  Is  more  easily  said  than 
done  Primary  figures  are  not  consolidated  and  gathered  together 
m  one  place  either  here  In  Washington  or  In  many  SUtcs.  However, 
retcarchei  made  have  given  us  exact  figures  on  64  different  pri- 
maries and  the  94  ensuing  elections.  These  are  taken  from  9 
•Uctlon  years.  1934,  1936.  1938.  from  4  SUtee.  Alabwna.  OeorgU, 
MlMUslppl.  and  Tennessee,  and  from  33  different  ccmgrewilonal  dls- 
trirts  Theee  figures  are  quite  startUng,  We  find,  for  example, 
that  lees  than  W  percent  additumal  vote*  are  CMt  in  the  Dnnr>erfttt« 
prtmann  ttum  tn  the  g«»ml  «Jectlon»jand  flbe  e^ctton  flgur  ee  m* 
io  »m»n  thmi.  evtn  with  tbU  M  pereent  edded.  fewer  tb*n  nfiOO 
Mrsciis  foud  »n  the  average  poU-i«i  district  priiMry;  and  tbk^le 
Um  than  a  queiter  ot  Vbt  UWXWO 
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wbo  TOted  in  tbe  average  000- 


"ooloc  iDto'lbese'fljniree  fttrttoer,  we  find  tbat  ttie  <«Mi  PC^MMT 
weuoftMl  m^mdva  e»Ddid*tM  from  Uimlmtppi  In  tbe  md- 
JSStM  ^  JnTwmlSxtOO.  Tet  in  iou*  DekoU  tbM  fMT  I 
S^Seeserul  eandldete  reeMved  10f>000  vote..  One  ContfMMMn  f ram 
Orecon  obCainMl  M^fiOO  votes  end  one  from  Calttornl*  IMf«0, 
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Tet  the  Mlsslsslpplans  have  7  votes,  and  each  of  these  others  has  1. 
Now,  what  kind  of  a  democracy  Is  that? 

You  have  been  told  of  the  shocltlng  condition  by  which  29  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  the  poll-tax  States  did  not  receive  a  single 
opposition  vote  In  the  last  election.  Not  one.  You  might  assume,  how- 
ever that  these  gentlemen  always  had  spirited  primary  contests. 
Mr  Chairman,  that  is  not  the  case.  Out  of  64  Democratic  poll-tax 
primaries.  22,  or  more  than  one-third,  were  absolutely  uncontested. 
Thirteen  of  these  22  faced  no  opposition  in  the  election,  either.  In 
Alabama  in  1934.  4  out  of  her  9  Representatives  received  no  oppo- 
sition in  the  primary:  In  Georgia,  in  1936,  5  out  of  10  primaries 
were  absolutely  undisputed.  In  Mississippi  they  don't  even  go  to 
the  polls  apparently,  where  there  is  no  opposition,  and  the  winning 
candidate  who.  In  1938.  received  the  record  low  of  2.172  votes  in 
the  election  received  rw  opposition  in  the  primary  at  all. 

The  Representative  from  the  Second  district  of  Georgia,  who  has 
such  a  ccmmanding  position  in  the  Rules  Committee.  Is  supported 
by  an  almost  invisible  electorate.  In  the  last  election  he  received 
5  187  votes;  4  years  beiore  he  received  3.369.  His  primary  vote  last 
year  was  only  14.802.  Almost  no  one  outside  of  the  poll-tax  States 
got  such  a  small  vote  In  either  election.  In  fact,  149  Members  of  the 
House  each  received  three  times  as  many  votes  in  the  last  election 
as  this  Representative  from  Georgia  did  in  his  primary,  and  these 
149  represent  almost  the  entire  delegations  of  25  States— Arizona, 
California.  Colorado.  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Kansas.  Maine.  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  Rhode 
I.'^iand,  Utah.  Vermont.  Washington.  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
Fifty-slx  more  Members,  representing  almost  half  the  delegations 
from  Illinois.  New  York.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  received  over  four 
times  as  many.  What  is  worse,  this  Representative  from  Georgia  is 
not  alone  in  the  small  number  of  votes  he  received,  for  11  others  of 
the  64  received  less  than  15.000  votes  apiece  in  the  primaries. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  have,  of  course,  the  statistics  to  support  all  the 
figures  mentioned  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be  put  in  the  proper  form 
I  should  like  to  add  them  to  the  record  for  your  reference,  for  the 
more  deeply  one  studies  this  problem  the  more  thoroughly  Is  one 
convinced  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  poll  tax  in  eight  States  there 
can  be  no  real  democracy  In  those  States  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  The  Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution,  whose  fore- 
fathers fought  for  democracy  In  their  day,  urge  you  to  aid  in  the 
fight  for  democracy  in  the  present  day  by  favorably  and  speedily 
reporting  the  Geyer  bill  to  the  House. 


Census  Enumerators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
■"^  Tuesday.  May  21, 1940 


•t.vrrrv.U.  FROM  BEATRICE  E.  McINTTRB 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  letter  that  I  received  from  an  enumerator  in  my  district. 
Tliis  letter  is  typical  of  many  that  I  have  received  from 
census  enumerators. 

San  Pedho,  Calit.,  April  26,  1940. 
Hon.  Lee  E.  Geter. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr  Geter:  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  type 
of  supervisors  chosen  for  the  census,  and  then.  In  turn,  for  the 
enumerators  selected  from  the  seventeenth  district. 

Some  of  these  were  doubtless  political  appointments  (if  we  can 
believe  the  newspapers),  but  I  have  never  worked  with  a  more 
conscientious  group  of  people.  Mistakes  were  made  by  all  of 
us  and  the  going  waant  always  smooth,  but  on  the  whole  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  desire  to  do  the  Job  right  was  so 
unusual  that  I  marvel  at  your  capacity  for  picking  your  keymen. 

Mr  Pawl  was  the  Instructor  In  the  room  to  which  I  was  assigned 
during  the  3-day  Instruction  course,  and  he  certainly  gave  us 
everything  he  had.  In  fact,  both  he  and  Mr.  Pierce  wore  them- 
selves ragged  trying  to  complete  the  coiu-se  in  three  easy  lessons. 

It  was  certainly  no  easy  task  trying  to  cover  the  text  and  38 
analytical  minds  straining  to  find  the  reason  for  all  the  correct 
answers. 

I  was  grateful  for  the  opportxmlty  of  earning  the  money  and 
the  experience  would  have  been  *orth  anybody's  time.  In  ad- 
dition, I  learned,  too.  in  comparison  our  standard  of  living  is 
much  lower  than  those  receiving  less  wages  than  my  husband, 
and  yet.  strangely  enough,  our  standard  of  living  la  much  higher 
than  those  In  our  same  wage  bracket.  So  It  would  seem  if  we 
draw  a  conclusion  from  1.102  people  enumerated  that  the  average 
wage  earner  doesn't  use  his  doUar  to  the  best  advantage. 


Frankly  the  above  observations  gave  me  a  'olt.  and  I  was  ashamed 
when  I  saw  how  beautifully  others  do  manage  on  afty  or  sixty 
dollars  a  month. 

The  projects  of  the  S.  R.  A.  and  others  have  enabled  people 
to  keep  their  self-respect,  and  they  do  appreciate  it.  Mv  territory 
was  In  the  lower  wage  bracket  group,  and  from  all  accounts  I 
had  the  easiest  district  to  work,  while  the  homes  of  the  profes- 
sional class  were  the  most  difficult. 

But  perhaps  it  was  as  one  enumerator  remarked  to  me  aft^r 
an  imusually  trying  day.  "No  wonder  you  have  it  so  easy,  your 
people  are  used  to  being  brow-beaten. "  (After  seeing  Grapes  of 
Wrath  last  evening,  I  wonder  ) 

In  closing,  may  I  also  thank  you  for  the  cookbook  sent  me  last 
week. 

Very  truly  yotirs. 

Be.\tric«  E.  McIntte«, 


Proposed  Amendments  of  Labor  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21,  1940 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  THE  GENERAL   EXECUTU'E   BOARD  OP  THE 
UNITED  SHOE  WORKERd  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  herewith  submit  for  the 
information  of  the  House  the  all-important  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  general  executive  board  of  the  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  America,  of  the  C.  I.  O..  urging  opposition  to  any 
relaxation  or  elimination  of  the  pro/isions  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  the  Bacon-Davis  Act, 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  a  result  of  the  pres- 
ent war  hysteria: 

Whereas  labor  legislation  passed  by  Congress  since  1933  has  sot 
only  a  minimum  standard  for  health  and  decency  for  mllllcns  of 
American  workers;  and 

Whereas  millions  are  still  unemployed  and  receive  Inadequate 
Income  to  maintain  human  existence  on  any  scale  approaching  an 
American  standard;  and 

Whereas  these  millions  of  unemployed  are  an.Tlous  and  willing 
to  work  if  opportunities  for  employment  are  available:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  general  exemtive  board  of  the  United  Shoe  Work' 
era  of  America  of  the  C.  I.  O  in  se.tsion  duly  (usembled  in  Wa.thxng- 
ton  D.  C,  May  21,  1940.  That  the  efforts  of  anti-labor.  anil-New 
Deal  forces  to  relax  and  eliminate  the  labor  laws  properly  knova 
as  the  WaJsh-Healey  Act,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  the  Bacon- 
Davis  Act,  and  the  Wagner  Labor  Rtlatlcns  Act  be  condemned  and 
j   opposed  by  every  trade  unionist;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Members  of  Congress  be  urged  to  resist  every  effort 
to  eliminate  parliamentary  Democratic  procedure  in  an  eticrt  to 
!  amend  these  laws  quickly  under  the  war  hysteria;  and  be  it  further 
i  Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  President 
Roosevelt.  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins,  Representative  Mary  Nob- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor.  Senator  Albert 
Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Eiucation  and 
Labor,  and  to  Members  of  Congre^  in  the  shoe-producing  districts. 
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Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JirNNINGS  RANDOLPH.  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 


myself  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Berkeley  Springs.  W.  Va.. 
High  School  last  evening : 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  tonight  and  to  bring  you  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  exercises 
for  several  P.  W.  A.  projects,  and  it  has  always  been  of  particular 
satisfaction  to  take  part  In  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  a  new 
school.  But  it  i.s  of  particular  significance  to  me  when  I  realize 
that  it  is  the  final  stage  in  the  realization  of  a  long-cherished 
bcpe — adequate  educational  facilities  for  yotir  children. 

Education  is  the  flr^t  line  of  menUl  defense  of  any  nation,  and 
the  greatest  a^set  of  any  nation  is  its  youth,  and  how  true  this  is 
of  America.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  school  construc- 
tion has  always  been  a  major  objective,  but  it  lias  never  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  student  population. 

The  trend  of  student  enrollment  has  been  growing  year  by  year 
In  the  face  of  erratic  and  Inadequate  provision  for  the  annual  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  students  In  1918  it  was  20  800.000;  In 
1924  it  was  24.300.000;  In  1930,  25.700,000;  in  1934,  26,700.000;  In 
1936,  27300.000;  and  in  1937  it  was  nearly  28,000,000. 
coNSTnucnoN  slows  down 

Dtuing  recent  years,  particularly  during  the  period  1930  to  1933, 
school  construction  was  not  only  slowed  down  but  fell  far  below 
the  actual  needs  of  the  Nation.  Over  a  period  when  educational 
facilities  should  have  been  expanded,  expenditures  for  new  school 
consuuction  were  generally  curtailed  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. In  most  cases  this  curtailment  was  necessary  due  to  a  lack 
r.t  funds.  The  result,  however,  was  an  accumulated  sliortage  of 
school  accommodations,  which  began  In  1926  and  reached  serious 
proportions  by  1933. 

In  1926  school  construction  had  dropped  from  a  normal  outlay  of 
♦400.0000CO  annually  to  less  than  •100.000.000  in  1933.  with  indica- 
tions of  an  almotit  complete  discontinuance  in  1934.  Two  cut  of 
every  five  schools  in  the  country  had  been  built  before  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  a  large  number  of  buildings  were  obsolete.  Many 
of  these  were  unsafe,  unsanitary,  and  dangerously  susceptible  to 
fire  Moreover  many  buildings  were  overcrowded  and  far  too  many 
communities,  particularly  of  the  suburban  type,  were  without  their 
own  school  facilities. 

When  the  Publlr  Works  Administration  was  established  in  1933 
President  Roosevelt  insisted  that  the  thousands  of  applications 
which  poured  in  from  every  section  of  the  country  for  loans  and 
grants  toward  the  constructiun  of  new  schools  be  given  priority, 
and  It  might  be  of  Interest  to  know  that  of  the  more  than  34.000 
applications  that  have  been  received  over  the  past  6  years  for 
P  W  A.  projects  43  percent  have  been  for  school  facilities,  and 
P  W  A  is  proud  to  huve  been  able  to  aid  materially  in  overcoming 
the  acute  shortage  of  adequate  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 
Ov^r  a  p=ricd  of  ncaily  7  years  there  have  been  7,316  educational 
buildiiig  projects  involving  12,690  buUdlngs  offering  59.522  class- 
rcoms  with  accommodations  for  2.380.880  students,  the  cost  of  which 
has  been  $1  181  53C.010,  for  which  the  Federal  Government,  through 
P  W  A  made  direct  grants  of  $481,253,841.  In  addition  to  class- 
rooms. P  \V  A  pri.Jects  have  add.-d  to  the  educational  plant  of  tlie 
Nation  4.300  auditoriums.  3.500  g>-mnasiums.  1.000  librarits.  1.330 
shops.  800  cafeterias,  and  approximately  12.000  other  units,  includ- 
ing laiioratones.  study  hall,  and  science  and  commercial  clasirccms. 

p.    W.    A.    LEADS    SCHOOL    PROGRAM 

All  In  all.  P  W  A.  has  accounted  for  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
school  construction  carried  on  in  the  Nation  since   1933. 

In  general.  P  W,  A  allotments  for  school  coiistruction  have  served 
four  main  purpo-e.s: 

(1)  To  provide  new  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  existing  popu- 
lations and  grcwtng  enrollments;  

(2)  To  replace  unsafe  and  obsolete  smaU  buildings  with  modem 
consolidated  schools: 

(3)  To  provide  new  structur'-s  with  modern  equipment  to  replace 
oljsolete  and  ovcrcrcwdrd  taulldines.  without  proper  heating,  ventila- 
tion. llRhting.  and  sanitation,  and 

(4)  To  provide  needed  additions  and  Improvements  to  existing 
buildings. 

Largely  due  to  the  Federal  Government's  willingness  to  share  the 
cost  of  local  public  works.  In  order  to  put  men  to  work,  a  number 
of  communities  which  had  no  school  facilities  whatever  for  large 
groups  of  children  undertook  to  build  schools.  For  example.  In 
Grand  I'=!e  County,  Vt ,  there  have  existed  for  generations  primary 
schools,  but  no  hi?h  school.  Students  have  always  been  forced  to 
Journey  to  high  scho<.ls  many  miles  away.  However,  with  the  a.d 
of  a  P  W  A  grant  of  $28  000,  Grand  Isle  County  was  able  to  bu'ld 
a  163  000  building— the  first  high  school  In  the  county.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  country,  in  Palm  Springs  Calif  .  a  new  P^  W^  A^ 
htKh  school  wa.s  constructed  to  save  the  children  a  daily  bus  try? 
cf  50  miles  to  the  nearest  school  in  Banning. 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  P.  W.  A.  aid  ^^  bringing  schools 
where  none  existed  before  Far  more  typical  Is  the  work  done  to 
bring  modern  consolidated  schools  in  place  of  one-rooni  structures. 

The  little  red  schoolhouse,  like  McGuffey's  Reader,  Is  a  product 
of  a  bygone  era,  yet  while  the  reader  has  disappeared,  except  as  a 
collector-s  item  the  little  red  schoolhouse  Is  still  P^^^^"^^  }^^J^J^ 
localities  There  are  142.000  of  them  out  of  a  total  of  246.000 
Bchools,  and  in  these  little  structuree  a  single  teacher  most  often 
teaches  children  of  all  ages  and  all  grade*,  and  these  chUdren  must 
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prepare  themselves  tinder  such  handicaps  for  the  futtire.  Despite 
the  appearance  cf  economy,  educators  point  out.  the  little  one- 
room  schools  are  expensive  anachronisms,  for  It  may  cost  less  to 
do  a  better  Job  in  a  centralized  modem  school. 

L>-me,  Conn.,  was  one  of  the  first  communities  to  seek  P.  W.  A. 
assistance  In  bringing  its  school  facilities  up  to  current  times.  In 
1789  a  one-room  schoolhouse  was  built  In  Lyme.  The  town  added 
foin-  more  one-room  structures  by  1847.  They  were  good  schools 
according  to  the  standards  of  those  times.  However,  they  Iscked 
ventilation,  proper  lighting,  and  other  necessary  facilities.  Heat 
was  provided  by  cast-iron  stoves.  Long  before  1933  evetycne  was 
ready  to  admit  that  Lyme  had  gotten  its  money's  wortli  out  of 
its  century-old  schools.  However,  something  better  was  needed 
for  the  children,  but  it  was  not  until  P.  W.  A.  was  set  up  that  the 
school  districts  could  get  together  with  the  hope  of  a  new  building. 
An  application  to  P.  W.  A.  brotight  them  an  outright  grant  of 
»8.400  for  a  »32,700  modern  school  plant.  The  new  bu  Idlng. 
adapted  to  local  architectural  style,  accommodates  160  pupils,  a 
few  more  than  the  total  capacity  of  the  five  one-room  buildings 
It  has  replaced.  Lyme  offers  a  typical  example  of  what  P.  W.  A. 
had  been  doing  to  help  in  th?  movement  toward  coiisolidatlon. 
In  a  number  of  ln.^tanccs  P  W.  A.  has  cooperated  with  State 
educational  authorities  and  planning  boards  toward  this  end. 

By  providing  assistance  for  the  construction  of  790  consolidated 
schools  throuphout  the  Nation.  P.  W.  A.  eliminated  1.582  obsolete 
structures.  Moreover,  the  movement  has  been  given  Impetus  by 
the  construction  of  new  and  improved  P.  W.  A. -financed  roads 
and  highways,  on  which  school  busses  can  travel.  P.  W.  A.  also 
made  allotments  to  Echool  boards  and  other  school  bodies  for 
school  busses.  For  example,  one  Southern  State  received  a  grant 
of  $197,000  to  provide  more  than  750  busses,  costing  $655,000,  for 
school  children  of  that  State. 

PUPILS   NOT  PROPERLY   HOUSED 

When  P.  W  A.  arrived  on  the  scene  there  were  2.700.000  pupils 
going  to  school  In  temporary  shelters.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  were  attendin;^  on  the  platoon  system,  one  set  arriving 
very  early  in  the  morning  and  rushing  through  their  lessons  by 
noon  to  make  way  for  a  later  shift. 

To  ove.'-come  this  deficiency  and  also  to  provide  facilities  for 
modern  education  such  as  laboratories,  shops,  and  auditoriums, 
communities  participating  with  P.  W  A.  In  a  public-works  pro- 
gram, not  only  built  new  schools  but  also  built  additions  and 
improvements  to  existing  structtires. 

The  West  Virginia  P  W.  A.  school  program,  of  which  this  new 
building  In  Berkeley  Springs  Is  a  part.  wa.s  made  up  of  43  projects 
involving  the  construction  of  202  buildings  offering  706  classrooms 
for  28.240  students  Tlie  cost  of  the  West  Virginia  schools  in 
which  P  W,  A  has  cooperated  was  $12,728,000,  for  which  P.  W.  A. 
grants  of  $5,619,300  were  made. 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  you  with  statistics,  but  I  have  quoted 
these  figures  in  order  to  show  that  the  communities  of  the  Nation 
have  considered  adequate  school  facilities  their  primary  need  In 
the  matter  of  public  works. 

And  Berkeley  Springs  is  no  exception.  Like  many  another  com- 
munity, you  had  the  will  but  not  the  wherewithal.  The  old  build- 
ing had  become  inadequate,  resulting  In  overcrowded  condition.s, 
and  in  some  cases  extremely  hazardous,  and  there  was  a  serious 
shortage  of  certain  Important  facilities.  There  Is  no  question,  of 
course,  but  that  the  old  buUuing  was  adequate  In  Its  day  and  that 
it  has  served  its  purpose  and  served  it  well.  But  today  it  Is  a 
different  story. 

Your  new  building  now  adequately  houses  your  children.  It 
represents  the  last  word  in  m.odern  construction  and  equipment 
and  in  its  construction  was  Incorporated  features  to  promote  safety 
of  the  school  children.  Unfortunately,  in  the  years  gone  by  the 
question  of  fire  prevention  and  protection  was  mt  given  ensugh 
consideration.  Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  America  be- 
came fire  conscious,  and  there  was  a  general  improvement  In  all 
types  of  construction  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  by  fires.  Gradually  the  flrctrap  school  began  to  dis- 
appear but  this  disappearance  has  been  too  slow,  and  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  we  have  today  in  the  United  States  at  least  75,000  school 
buildings  that  do  not  afford  ample  fire  protection. 

While  the  school  con.struction  portion  of  the  P.  W.  A.  program 
during  the  post  7  ye.irs  has  been  of  great  importance,  we  must  not 
'  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Public  Work.s  Administration  was 
created  primarily  for  the  construction  of  useful  and  permanent 
Dublic  works  the  relief  of  unemployment,  and  the  stimulation  of 
the  country's  industries.  Ard  in  this  aid  to  national  recovery 
Berkeley  Springs  hns  had  a  share.  Your  new  school,  costing  $198,500. 
provided  nn  estimated  150,000  man-hours  of  employment  here  in 
Berkeley  Springs. 

EMPLOYMENT    IS    HELPED 

But  the  stimulus  that  your  project  provided  to  labor  did  not 
stop  here.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  every  man-hour  of  what  Is  called  site  em- 
ployment provided  2i2  hours  of  indirect  labor  behind  the  lines  In 
industrial  plants  and  in  the  transportation  of  finished  materials. 
So  according  to  this  formula,  the  construction  of  the  Berkeley 
Springs  High  School  provided  approxlniately  375,000  man-hovirs  of 
indirect  employment  In  industry. 

The  matter  of  distribution  of  labor,  direct  and  Indirect,  as  the 
restilt  of  any  public-works  construction  Is  of  Interest.    Not  long 
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ago  my  friend.  DBTld  Lynn.  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  went  to  ttie 
tFaxibli  to  trace  back  to  their  origin  the  materials  and  fabricated 
parts  used  In  the  construction  of  the  New  House  0«ce  BuUdlng 
in  Washington.  My  recoUectlon  Is  that  he  found  that  87  of  the 
48  States  enjoyed  some  advantage  from  the  buUding  of  that  single 
structure.  The  same  principle  also  goes  for  practlcaUy  every 
Public  Works  Administration  project  of  the  past  7  years,  and  It  is 
true  of  your  new  school  building.  The  homely  example  of  drop- 
ping a  pebble  Into  a  quiet  pool  and  watching  the  ever-widening 
circle  of  rlpplea  is  Indicative  of  the  far-reaching  results  to  Indus- 
try that  a  single  project  such  as  yoiirs  can  have.  I  dare  say  that 
the  brick,  cement,  steel,  tile,  and  other  materials  that  went  into 
your  new  building  came  from  at  least  a  dozen  States.  Thus  you 
can  see  that  various  Industries  wUl  be  affected  as  weU  as  the 
transportation  companies.  In  the  same  maimer  materials  pro- 
duced in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  are.  no  doubt,  used  in  P.  W.  A. 
projects  In  all  other  sections  of  the  country. 

And  so  you  good  people  of  Berkeley  Springs  shoxild  be  doubly 
proud  In  not  only  the  fact  that  you  have  solved  your  school  prob- 
lem, but  that  you  have,  along  with  several  thousand  other  com- 
munities, helped  rebuild  America. 

In  making  grants  for  the  construction  of  new  schoote,  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  an  investment  In  human  values 
that  will  pay  dividends  to  the  Nation  manyfold.  Tonight  we  are 
dedicating  this  new  building.  Uterally  this  is  the  formal  tiimlng 
over  of  the  building  to  those  who  will  use  it.  but  here  dedication 
ends  and  consecration  begins — consecration  to  the  Ideals  of  educa- 
tion and  learning— Ideals  which  are  an  essential  part  of  our 
American  form  of  patriotism  which  Is  so  evident  in  West  Virginia 
'  And  I  want  to  offer,  for  P.  W.  A.  and  myself,  congratulations  to 
not  only  all  those  of  you  who  dreamed  and  planned  and  carried 
cut  to  this  successful  conclusion  a  new  high  school,  but  to  all 
those  who  had  a  part  In  the  construction  of  this  building.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  being  here.  May  God  bless  you 
all  and  the  work  that  your  school  will  perform. 
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America's  State  of  Unpreparedness  and  the 

European  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21.  1940 


EDITORIALS     FROM     THE     BUCYRUS      (OHIO)      TELEGRAPH- 
FORUM 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  two  editorials  from  the 
Telegraph-Forum.  Bucyrus.  Ohio.  The  Bucsnois  Telegraph- 
Pcriim  has  a  splendid  record  of  being  nonpartisan  in  its 
editorial  policy.  The  editor,  Mr.  Roland  Peters,  is  fearless 
in  his  support  of  principles,  regardless  of  party. 

These  editorials  show  a  wide  and  comprehensive  grasp  of 
the  more  fundamental  problems  that  now  confront  our 
Nation.  They  represent  the  type  of  thought  he  has  been 
expressing  for  a  number  of  years.  If  America  is  to  be  saved 
from  the  totalitarian  disease  that  is  now  so  rapidly  con- 
suming the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  due  to  the 
clear  thinking,  to  the  fearlessness,  and  to  the  abiding  faith 
In  the  age-old  and  thoroughly  proven  principles  of  sound 
economy  and  government  that  are  the  sustaining  basis  of  aU 
that  we  term  civilization,  which  Mr.  Peters  so  ably  expresses 
In  his  editorials. 

I  wish  every  Member  of  Congress  might  find  the  time  to 
read  these  editorials. 

[From  the  Bucyrus  (Ohio)  Telegraph-Ftirum  of  May  17,  19401 

MX.  SOOSCVELT  ADMITS  HI  HAS  THE  UNTTSD  STATES  IN  A  COENER 
When  President  Rooeevelt  requested  Congress  Thursday  to  enact 
a  defense  program  costing  from  a  half  to  a  billion  dollars  and  at 
the  same  tUne  told  Congress  that  It  would  be  up  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
fliid  a  way  to  finance  the  program  he  admitted  that  he  has  put  the 
United  States  In  a  corner  and  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  get  out 
of  It.  Congress  faces  the  alternative  of  creating  new  taxes  to  raise 
funds  to  equip  our  national  defense  as  It  should  be  equipped  or  of 
lifting  the  legal  limit  of  the  national-debt  total. 

Neither  avenue  of  action  would  have  been  necessary  if  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  kept  the  pubUc  trust  that  he  assumed  In  the  1932  election. 
He  eoivredi  IggtO  the  campaign  that  year  on  a  program  of  empty 
promises  of  how  he  would  save  the  millions  that  he  charged  his 


predece»or  had  spent.  He  campaigned  on  a  platform  dedicated  to 
economy  and  to  finding  work  for  the  Jobless.  Carefully  he  guarded 
against  his  communistic  plans  to  employ  and  pay  them  with  public 
funds. 

Then  the  billions  began  to  roll  out  of  the  public's  purse  without 
regard  for  the  Inevitable  day  that  always  catches  up  with  extrava- 
gance beyond  ability  to  keep  faith.  Pour  years  later  he  went  about 
the  country  crying  about  how  he  had  seen  war  and  of  how  "I  hate 
war."  Pact  Is.  he  had  one  of  the  most  sheltered  pvists  during  the 
World  War  that  anyone  could  have.  Four  years  ago  he  could  see 
that  world  affairs  were  heading  Into  an  eventual  conflict,  but  he  did 
nothing  to  put  the  domestic  house  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  such 
an  eventuality.  Instead,  he  and  his  spenders  kept  bearing  to  the 
left  and  continued  to  spend  the  public's  billions  lor  something 
common  sense  tells  anyone  Is  Impossible — prosperity  by  way  of 
indebtedness. 

Now,  the  time  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  talked  so  much  at  Chau- 
tauqua. N.  Y..  Is  here.  The  war  he  hates  is  spreading  across  the 
countries  of  Europe.  But  he  has  not  hated  it  enough  to  prepare 
by  holding  public  expenditures  In  check  in  anticipation  of  the  day 
that  appeared  Inevitable  a  long  time  ago  Nor  has  he  hated  war 
enough  to  refrain  from  bringing  America  closer  to  It  by  his  official 
blasts  at  the  totalitarian  powers  and  by  holding  for  no  sensible 
reason  the  liner  Bremen  to  further  antagonize  the  Na^rl  Govern- 
ment. Now  the  day  Is  here  when  America  must  prepare  itself  for 
Its  own  defense — and  there  Is  nothing  with  which  to.  other  than 
new  taxes  or  further  Jeopardlzatlon  of  the  country's  welfare  by 
increasing  the  debt  limit.  Upon  Franklin  Roosevelt's  yhoulders 
rests  the  sole  blame  for  America's  state  of  unpreparedness  at  a 
time  when  preparedness  Is  vital  Contrary  to  his  every  other  mes- 
sage for  spending  money,  each  one  acccrapanied  by  a  plan,  or 
rather  theory  for  paying  the  bill,  he  now  ♦ells  Congress  to  accept  the 
re^}onaibility.  He  is  In  the  corner  clear-thinking  people  have  been 
telling  him  for  7  years  he  would  eventually  be  in. 


[May  16.  1940] 

THK    AMERICAN     PEOPLK'3     DUTT     OF    THK     DAT 

The  increasing  startHnprjess  of  Europe's  war  news  presents  a 
Challenge  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  take  Immediate 
cognizance  of  their  duty  to  America's  boys.  Not  many  months 
ago  a  {jerson  would  have  been  called  an  oaf  had  he  advanced  an 
opinion  that  Adolf  Hitler  could  successfully  seize  Poland.  Norway. 
Denmark,  Holland,  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium  end  at  the  same 
time  launch  a  drive  Into  Prance. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  such  a  seizure  of  nations.  Wliat  next 
will  happen  cannot  be  foretold.  In  Washington  preparations  are 
being  made  for  war.  but  hopes  are  for  peace.  Combined,  tlie  news 
from  Europe  and  Washington  is  of  the  kind  that  creates  emotion- 
alism. It  is  our  duty  today  to  subdue  this  cmctlonallsm  and  to 
keep  within  our  minds  a  clear  track  for  thoughts  of  the  welfare 
of  the  millions  of  American  young  men  who  would  be  the  first  to 
be  slaughtered  were  we  to  permit  emotionalism  to  overpower 
common  sense  re  we  did  back  In  1917. 

Within  a  fortnight  the  high  schools  of  every  American  com- 
munity will  s^nd  Into  the  world  new  crcps  of  boys.  Ninety  of 
these  lads  will  tye  graduated  from  our  high  school  here.  These 
boys  are  entitled  to  the  pursuit  of  what  has  been  and  still  are 
their  life's  dreams — a  Job.  marriage,  success.  They  are  entitled 
to  the  fruits  of  democracy  as  we  of  other  generations  have  en- 
Joyed  them.  Those  who  would  survive  deserve  more  than  stu- 
pendous taxation  which  would  be  forced  upon  them  to  pay  for 
the  war  that  killed  their  classmates.  They  deserve  democracy  as 
we  have  known  it  instead  of  the  dictatorship  and  bosslsm  which, 
without  doubt,  would  be  the  lot  of  a  nation  entering  a  war  with 
a  •45,000,000.000  deHclt. 

These  boys  feel  differently  today  than  those  of  1917.  The  last 
World  War  is  stUl  fresh  In  the  minds  of  those  who  passed  through 
it.  Prom  all  sides  the  boys  of  today  have  heard  of  its  hell. 
Today  they  are  saying,  "I  wont  go  unless  tlie  war  comes  here." 
These  are  not  the  words  of  what  was  known  in  1917  as  slackers. 
They  are  an  expression  of  self-conviction  that  patriotism  begins 
and  ends  at  home.  They  say  they  won't  go,  but  they  would. 
They  would  have  to  go  Just  as  the  boys  of  1917  had  to  go.  They 
have  no  choice,  but  we  of  other  generations  can  choose  for  them. 
We  can  prevent  America's  entrance  Into  the  war  In  Europe.  We 
can  protect  the  dreams  of  these  boys  until,  and  If.  we  are  at- 
tacked. Then  there  would  not  be  one  real  American  who  would 
shy  away  from  defensive  duty. 

Yes;  we'd  wave  goodbye  to  them.  We'd  wave  flags  as  they 
passed  on  their  way  to  a  living  heU.  but  what  good  would  aU 
that  do  them?  What  these  boys  want  is  a  Job,  security  and  a 
future.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  be  oool,  push  aside  emotion- 
alism and  work  hand  in  hand  to  keep  them  from  Europe  and  to 
build  in  this  America  an  adequate  defense  system  to  protect  them 
even  from  attack  at  home. 

President  Roosevelt  has  not*  kept  faith  with  them.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Ickes  has  not  nor  has  Secretary  of  State 
Hull.  From  the  hour  war  clouds  began  to  gather  In  Europe, 
these  three  high  representatives  of  the  American  Oovemment  have 
lost  no  opportunity  to  take  a  Jab  at  totalitarianism  and  at  the 
leaders  of  totalitarian  states.  As  recently  as  46  hours  ago  both 
Mr.  Roosevelt  aixd  Mr.  Hull  told  the  world  again  that  America  Is 
against  Adolf  Hitler.  Instead  of  soothing  the  stormy  waters  they 
are  agitating  them.  If  America's  boys  of  today  are  to  be  protected 
against  foreign  war  it  is  going  to  be  the  task  of  the  American 


people  to  protect  them.  So  far  nothing  but  a  beUlgerent  attitude 
has  been  shown  by  the  Government's  keymen  who  should  possess 
mffldent  intelligence  to  know  that  name-calling  is  the  first  step 
to  actual  flghUng. 

Celebration  of  Foreigrn  Trade  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1940 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    AND    ADDRESS    BY    HON. 

CORDELL    HULL 


Mr.  CXX)PER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  (read  by  Secretary  Hull), 
and  radio  address  of  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State, 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Foreign  Trade  Week, 
on  liAay  19,  1940: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  read  the  following  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

"As  on  similar  occasions  In  the  past.  I  am  happy  to  extend  again 
my  most  cordial  greetings  to  all  those  who  are  participating  in 
the  observance  of  Foreign  Trade  Week. 

"This  Important  annual  observance  is  becoming  traditional  In 
our  national  life.  It  is  a  valuable  occasion  for  renewing  our 
appreciation  of  the  essential  slgnlGcance  of  foreign  trade  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  Nation.     It  is  a  reminder  that  vigorous 

and  mutually  beneficial  trade  relations  among  nations  are  essen- 
tial for  the  maintenance  of  enduring  world  peace 

"Today  we  are  all  profoundly  consclotis  of  the  black  cloud  of 
war  overhanging  so  much  of  the  world's  surface  The  deva.'-tatlng 
and  widespread  '•ars  now  being  waged  have  far-reaching  economic 
and  spiritual  effects.     Some  of  these  effects  fall  heavily  upon  our 

our  county. 

"The  tragic  events  now  transpiring  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  fundamental  need  for  liberal  economic  policies  In  international 
relations.  If.  In  the  future,  frictions,  conflicts,  and  wars  among 
nations  are  to  be  averted.  They  serve  also  to  empha.slze  the 
Inescapable  fact  that  our  Nation  cannot  enjoy  sustained  and  .satis- 
factory prosperity  unlefw  adequate  foreign  markets  exist  for  our 
exportable  surpluses  and  unless  our  necessary  imports  are  unham- 
pered by  adverse  developments  at  home  and  abroad. 

"The  promotion  of  liberal  economic  policies  has  been— and  will 
continue  to  be — a  vital  part  and  a  dominant  purpose  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  In  this  way,  and  In  this  way  alone,  can 
the  United  States  contribute  to  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
the  world  when  the  destruction  now  going  on  shall  have  ceased 

"FiWNKLIN    D.    RoOSE\"ELT." 

The  observance  of  Foreign  Trade  Week  occurs  this  year  at  a  time 
when  the  International  situation  is  extraordinarily  grave.  Large 
portions  of  two  continents  are  being  ravaged  by  violent  and  de- 
structive warfare  The  repercussions  of  these  titanic  struggles 
extend  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth.  They  will  have  a 
profound  Influence,  in  Innumerable  ways,  upon  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  of  every  nation. 

The  disorganization  and  disruption  of  the  normal  processes  of 
life  In  important  aieas  of  the  globe  have  already  produced  .serious 
effects  upon  our  foreign  trade  and  upon  our  shipping,  and,  through 
them,  upon  many  other  phases  of  our  economic  life. 

As  regards  curren*  trade,  both  exports  and  Imports  are  Involved. 
Apart  from  the  other  20  American  republics,  all  of  the  foreign 
countries  which  are  the  principal  customers  for  oxir  products  are 
affected  by  war  Some  of  them  have  ceased  their  purchases  from 
u-!  almost  altogether  because  of  the  exigencies  of  wartime  controls. 
Others  have  had  to  subject  their  foreign  trade  to  stringent  regula- 
tion, which  has  had  the  effect  of  changing  substantially  the  com- 
position of  our  exports. 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  that  while  some  of  our  exporting 
branches  of  production  are  experiencing  temporarily  an  intensi- 
fied demand  for  their  products,  others  are  subjected  to  a  slack- 
ening of  foreign  demand.  Our  total  exports  have  increased 
substantially  during  the  war  months.  They  amounted  to 
92  607  000  000  during  the  period  from  September  1939  to  April 
1940  as  compared  with  $1,952,000,000  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1938  39.  Obviously,  the  increases  have  far  outweighed 
the  decreases  Nevertheless,  the  decline  of  foreign  demand  for 
some  of  our  important  export  products  has  naturally  created 
hardships  for  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  Industries  in- 
volved. We  must  frankly  face  the  possibility  that  these  diffi- 
culties may  become  greater.  The  Government  is  constantly  en- 
gaged in  most  earnest  efforts  to  reduce  these  difficulties  as  much 
as  possible  through  negotiaUons  and  conversations  with  foreign 
governments. 


On  the  Import  side,  too.  the  effects  of  war  are  felt  In  our  eco- 
nomic life.  In  some  cases,  disordered  conditions  abroad  give 
rise  to  situations  in  which  domestic  Industries  face  the  impact 
of  additional  competition  from  imports.  Where  this  Is  the  case, 
the  Oovemment.  of  cotirse,  takes  appropriate  measures  to  d^ 
with  the  situation.  But  there  also  are  other,  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent, ways  in  which  the  vrar  Is  affecting  our  Imports.  War- 
time exigencies  have  made  It  more  dlfflcult  for  our  manufacturers 
to  secure  some  of  the  raw  materials  which  they  mtut  bring  In 
from  abroad  for  their  operations.  War  has  made  It  more  difficult 
for  our  consiuners  to  obtain  some  of  the  commodities  produced 
abroad  to  the  use  of  which  they  have  long  t>ecome  accustomed. 
Here,  too.  the  Oovemment  Is  making  most  earnest  efforts  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  some  of  the  war-created  obstructions  to  a 
continued  Inflow  of  imports  essential  to  the  functioning  of  our 
economic  life,  to  our  national  defense,  and  to  the  comfort  of  otir 
people. 

In  part,  the  difficulties  experienced  in  both  our  export  and  otir 
import  trade  are  due  to  dislocations  of  shipping  caused  by  the  war. 
In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  our  own 
shipping  problem,  a  reference  to  which  Is  particularly  appropriate 
at  this  time,  because  foreign-trade  week  traditionally  coincides 
with  the  observance,  on  May  22,  of  National  Maritime  Day. 

In  pursuing  a  course  of  policy  designed  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
our  possible  involvement  in  war,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  forbid 
our  merchant  vessels  from  entering  certain  designated  zones  of 
danger.  This  measure,  adopted  with  the  view  to  safeguarding  our 
highest  national  interest,  has  obviously  Imposed  handicaps  on  our 
merchant  marine,  which  has  been  compelled  temporarily  to  aban- 
don some  of  its  most  valuable  trade  routes. 

It  is  Immensely  gratifying  to  observe  the  energy  and  Initiative 
with  which  our  shipping  industry  has  sought  to  adjust  Itself  to 
the  new  emergency  conditions.  Some  new  routes  have  been 
mapped  out  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  new  p>orts  of 
call.  Government  effort  and  private  enterprise  have  worked,  each 
In  Its  own  sphere,  to  bring  about  the  necessary  adjustments.  To- 
day, most  of  the  merchant  fleet  flying  the  American  flag  is  again 
busily  employed  in  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

Some  of  the  tonnage  formerly  used  for  trans-Atlantic  sailings 
now  plies  In  the  waters  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  Is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that,  as  between  our  country  and  the  other 
American  republics,  trade  has.  In  recent  months,  substantially 
increased. 

In  trade,  as  in  shipping,  the  difficulties  to  which  wars  abroad 
have  given  rise  cannot  be  adjusted  by  Government  alone  or  by 
bu.slness  alone  The  Government,  through  the  various  avenues 
of  action  open  to  It.  can  and  must,  create  conditions  In  which 

private  enterprise  can  function  most  effectively.  It  alone  Is  ca- 
pable of  inducing  other  governments  to  moderate  the  sovnrlty  of 
the  restrictions  which  they  impose  to  the  detriment  of  American 
trade.  In  time  of  war.  the  Government's  tasks  in  this  respect 
multiply  with  the  multiplication  of  restraints  on  trade.  But, 
beyond  that,  whether  In  war  or  in  peace,  the  prosperity  of  our 
foreign  commerce  mu.st  depend  upon  the  vigor  and  Ingenuity  of 
those  actually  engaged  in  the  process  of  trade,  upon  their  initi- 
ative and  enterprise. 

From  this  point  of  view.  I  have  every  confldonce  In  the  ability 
of  our  businessmen  to  make  the  adjustments  necessitated  by  the 
war  emergency.  They  have  already  shown  their  rapacity  in  this 
direction.  I  have  equal  confidence  in  their  ability  to  resume 
vigorous  progress  in  the  foreipn-trade  field  when  pi-ace  is  re- 
stored—if our  Government  and  other  governments  will  have  the 
wisdom  to  create  sound  conditions  for  the  functtonln,:?  of  inter- 
national trade. 

The  qualities  I  have  enumerated — energy,  ingenuity,  initiative, 
enterprise — are  traditionally  American.  By  possessing  them  and 
by  using  them,  in  a  political  system  baaed  on  democratic  institu- 
tions and  on  individual  freedom  under  law,  our  farmers,  our 
workmen,  and  our  businessmen  have  been  responsible  for  the 
vast  economic  expansion  whlcli  has  characterized  so  vividly  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  Our  further  national-economic  growtn 
requires  the  greatest  practicable  development  both  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  and  of  our  foreign  commerce.  Neither  can  func- 
tion satisfactorily  or  soundly  without  the  other. 

What  has  happened  In  the  last  few  months  has  brought  out 
strikingly — perhaps  more  strikingly  than  ever  before — the  effects 
of  foreign  trade  upon  our  national  well-being.  For  the  present 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  those  of  our  surplus-producing 
branches  of  agriculture  and  Industry,  which  are  being  affected  by 
the  sudden  wartime  cvirtailment  of  foreign  markets,  are  being 
relieved  to  some  extent  by  the  general  economic  improvement  in 
the  country,  resulting.  In  part,  from  the  expansion  of  other  exports. 
But  it  must  be  increasingly  clear — to  everyone  who  would  but  open 
his  eyes  to  what  Is  going  on  today — that  permanent  and  stable 
proeperlty  for  our  surplus-producing  branches  of  both  agriculture 
and  Industry — and  therefore  for  the  country  as  a  whole — is  possible 
only  in  a  world  which  is  at  peace  and  In  which  expanding  economic 
activity  in  all  countries  makes  possible  increasing  employment  and 
consimiption  and  hence  rising  standards  of  living  everywhere. 

The  difficulties  which  we  now  experience  In  securing  some  of  our 
essential  Imports  provide  an  added  unanswerable  refutation  to 
those  who  indulge  in  reckless  assertions  that  our  country  can  isolate 
itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  prosper.  The  commodities 
which  we  bring  In  from  abroad  consist  overwhelmingly  of  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  which  we  either  do  not  produce  at  all  or 
else  produce  In  insufficient  quantities,  and  of  various  products  and 
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specialties  which  differ  marlcedly  from  our  own  production  In 
quality,  price,  aeaaon  ot  marketing,  etc.,  and  without  which  our 
people  cajmot  maintain  their  accustonied  standards  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment,  "mere  Is  no  occasion  for  rejoicing  wben  oxir  Imports 
of  these  eaaential  commodities  decline.  That  Is  a  stxre  sign  that 
some  of  our  factc^rles  stand  Idle  and  therefore  need  smaller  amovmts 
of  raw  materlala.  That  Is  a  sure  sign  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  ovir  people  Has  been  curtailed  by  unemployment,  lower  wages, 
or  lower  prices.  That  Is  a  sure  sign  tbat  our  experts,  too.  must 
decline. 

Loss  Of  foreign  markets  for  our  exportable  surpluses  dlsorganlsses 
and  reduces  our  domestic  market  as  well,  causing  disastrous  un- 
employment of  human  and  material  resources.  Reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms,  tbe  Importance  of  foreign  trade  to  our  national 
economic  well-being  may  be  stated  as  fellows: 

If  we  were  to  shut  out  by  means  of  embargo  policies  every  dollar's 
worth  of  agrlcultiiral  Imports  and  every  dollar's  worth  of  Imports 
of  manufactured  goods — and  thereby  shut  In  our  own  agrlcultviral 
exports  and  our  own  exports  of  factory  products — we  would  put 
Into  cultivation  about  10,000.000  acres  and  take  out  of  cultivation 
over  40.000.000  acres;  and  we  would  take  out  of  emplojrment  at  least 
two  or  three  times  as  many  men  as  might  conceivably  be  em- 
ployed to  make  the  goods  now  Imported. 

These  results  wotild  Inexorably  follow  If  our  country  were  to 
enter  upon  an  embargo  policy  as  regards  tariffs,  quotas,  controlled 
exchanges,  or  other  trade-destroying  devices.  For  the  embargo 
game  can  be  plajred  by  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  by  us.  And 
there  is  tin<j\tT»g  more  certain  In  international  trade  relations  than 
a  vlcloxis  cycle  of  retaliation  and  counterretaliatlon  once  any 
country  Is  short-sighted  enough  to  start  the  process.  The  bitter 
experience  of  the  period  following  the  World  War  bears  witness  to 
this,  and — much  nearer  hc«ne — our  own  disastrous  experience  under 
tbe  embargo  poUcy  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff. 

Six  years  ago,  our  country  resolutely  turned  its  back  upon  this 
type  of  economic  sdlclde.  By  enacting  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
the  Congress  created  an  instrument  with  which  it  became  possible 
to  meet  and  overcome  some  of  the  pressing  and  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties in  the  fleld  of  foreign  trade  with  which  our  Nation  was 
faced.  During  the  period  of  its  operation  to  date,  the  trade-agree- 
ment program  has  amply  demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  for  this 
purpose.  As  was  proved  conclusively  In  recent  hearings  before 
appropriate  congressional  committees.  It  has  brought  marked  bene- 
fits to  all  groups  of  our  population  and  to  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, without  Inflicting  Injiiry  on  any  one. 

The  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another  period  of 
3  years  was  an  Immensely  Impxartant  step  from  the  viewpoint  of  both 
the  immediate  and  the  long-range  interests  of  our  country.  As 
things  are  today  and  as  they  are  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come 
we  need  to  have  this  and  every  other  appropriate  means  of  safe- 
guarding our  trade  and  of  our  whole  economic  life  and  of  maintain- 
ing and  Improving  the  economic  health  and  strength  of  our  country. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  be  everlastingly  concerned  with  the  broad 
and  basic  problems  of  the  future. 

Tbe  principles  underljrlng  the  trade-agreements  program  offer  the 
only  possible  basis  on  which  the  economic  life  of  the  world  can  be 
successfully  rebuilt  when  the  present  wars  are  over.  Only  If  these 
principles  prevail  in  economic  relations  among  nations  will  it  be 
possible  to  create  a  firm  foundation  for  stable  peace  and  for  satis- 
factory eccmomlc  progress.  If  the  opposite  tendencies — ^thoee  of 
totalitarian  autarchy  and  all  that  It  means — so  ominously  spread- 
ing today,  should  come  to  be  widely  dominant,  mankind  will  be 
plunged  mto  a  period  of  chaos  and  Impoverlstiment.  and.  Inevitably, 
Into  moral  and  spiritual  decay. 

Our  Nation  has  an  obvious  and  essential  stake  In  tbe  establish- 
ment and  preserration  of  conditions  of  stable  peace  and  of  orderly 
International  relations.  It  Is  our  duty  to  ourselves  to  make  every 
apprc^rlate  contribution  toward  that  end.  Our  paramount  task 
today  Is  twofold,  and  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  vital 
Importance  of  both  of  Its  phases.  We  must  increase  our  national 
strength,  redouble  otir  national  vigor  and  courage,  create  for  our- 
selves adequate  means  of  defending  this  country's  safety  and  security 
against  any  armed  cballenge.  And  we  must  hold  ever  In  readiness — 
for  use  when  dnrumstanoes  permit — the  proven  and  tested  instru- 
ment of  oonstriictlve  action  for  economic  welfare,  free  enterprise, 
and  stable  peace  provided  by  the  trade-agreements  program. 


War  and  World  Adyancement 
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LBTTKR   PROM  HON.   OOllFTCHf  I.   WHrFB  OP  IDAHO 


assist  humanity  in  restoring  civilization  and  in.^iire  the 
stability  of  governments  and  safeguard  the  rights  of  people 
everywhere  to  maintain  their  liberty  and  security? 

My  Views  expressed  on  the  subject  in  a  recent  letter  are 
submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

BolTSB  OF   RepBIS13*TATIVES. 
COMMrrTKE  ON    iRaiCATTOI*    AND   RBCLAMATION, 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  20,  1940. 
Mr.  Prank  E  Metk. 

Post  Office  Box  774,  St   Ltmia.  Mo. 

DtAR  Prank:  Tour  courtesy  and  assistance  In  supplying  me  with 
a  copy  of  your  letter  addressed  to  Senator  Cl.ark.  stating  your 
views  on  tbe  International  aituatlon,  la  very  mucb  appreciated 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the  national  defense  and  feel  that 
the  country  should  be  made  Impregnable  to  invasion  from  any 
quarter.  I  know  that  we  are  In  accord  In  opposing  war  In  any 
country,  and  I  have  never  lost  faith  In  the  Ideals  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson.  I  believe  that  our  country  should  do  its  part  In 
setting  up  a  supreme  authority  with  policing  power  to  prevent  any 
war  anywhere  In  the  future. 

This  Is  a  big  subject,  auad  much  can  be  said  of  past  mistakes  and 
measures  that  might  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  destruction 
and  devastation  that  Is  now  sweeping  over  Europe:  but  in  the  light 
of  experience,  let  us  hope  that  order  and  reason  will  come  out 
of  the  present  travail,  and  the  family  of  nations  will  devise  and 
put  Into  operation  an  organization  with  supreme  authority  that 
will  safeguard  mankind  In  the  futiu^  from  such  terrible  havoc. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  assistance  in  making  known  yotir  views 
on  this  great  issue,  and  wish  that  more  of  the  people  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  would  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  good 
advice  on  national  questions. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CJoKPTON  I  WHnr.  11.  C. 


Counsel  of  Disaster 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  EVENING  STAR 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  in  Monday's  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star.  It  is  aptly  entitled  "Counsel  of  Disaster,** 
and  is  one  of  the  best  editorial  comments  which  I  have  yet 
seen  on  the  recent  radio  address  dehvered  by  a  young  man 
to  whom  it  correctly  refers  as  "a  good  airplane  pilot": 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  20.  IMO] 

COtTKSSL    or   DISASl 


Mr.  WHTTB  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  win  be  the  out- 
come  ot  tbe  war  now  raging  In  Europe,  and  what  can  we  as  a 
nation  do  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  our  country  and  to 


In  an  address  which  can  only  be  described  as  remarkable  for 
the  Inconsistency  and  confusion  of  Its  thought,  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  has  told  the  people  of  America  that  we  are  In  no 
danger  of  war.  and  that  we  will  not  become  Involved  In  war  unless 
we  seek  it  out  ovirselves. 

With  an  assurance  Implying  a  factual  knowledge  which  he  ran- 
not  have.  Colonel  Lindbergh  says  categorlcaly  and  without  any 
qualification  that  "no  one  wishes  to  attack  us."  In  the  same 
breath  he  says  that  we  "need  a  greater  air  force,  a  greater  Army, 
and  a  greater  Navy. '  The  self-contradiction  presented  here  Is  m- 
terestlng.  Since  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Colonel  Lindbergh 
has  access  to  information  concerning  the  plans  of  possible  aggres- 
sors, he  Is  giving  dogmatic  expression  merely  to  a  personal  opin- 
ion when  he  says  that  no  one  wishes  to  attack  us  and  that  no  one 
Is  In  a  position  to  do  so.  But  If  that  is  the  case,  or  If  he  really 
believes  it  to  be  the  case,  why.  then,  should  he  urge  the  building 
up  of  our  armed  forces?  For  what  reason  would  he  spend  money 
on  additional  arms  If  he  does  not  believe  there  Is  any  danger  of 
an  attack  upon  us? 

The  colonel  also  advances  as  a  novel  proposal  the  thought  that 
we  ought  to  decide  what  we  are  going  to  defend  before  we  thmk 
about  bxilldlng  a  defensive  air  force.  If  our  defense  Is  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  United  States,  he  says,  we  shall  have  to  build  one  t>p« 
of  air  force:  if  we  are  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere,  planes 
of  different  types  will  be  needed.  That.  conUng  from  one  who  does 
not  shrink  from  advising  the  Nation  as  to  the  course  It  should 
follow  In  this  critical  time,  is  an  amaslng  proposition. 

PreaUlent  Roosevelt  and  other  high  officials  have  stated  tioM  and 
•gain  that  It  la  our  Intention  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Fleet  and  land  maneuvers  have  been  carried  out  with  that  objec- 
tive in  mind.    Prom  no  responsible  quarter  has  there  come  the 
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slightest  suggestion  that  we  should  etmflne  our  planning  to  a 
defense  of  the  United  States  alone.  To  do  so  would  be  the  sheer- 
est folly,  and  no  one  know.s  that  l>etter  than  CkJloncl  Lindbergh, 
for  he  ackno-Aledged  that  any  attempt  to  defend  only  the  United 
States  "eventually  would  leave  us  as  mlnerable  to  air  attack  as 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  today." 

Colonel  Llr.dbergh  stands  alone  to  his  uncertainty  as  to  what  our 
defense  policy  Is.  It  is  a  doubt  which  exists  In  his  mind  and  no- 
where else  But  that  does  not  soften  the  harsh  fact  that  In  ad- 
var.cing  the  suggestion  that  we  do  not  have  a  definite  policy  In  this 
respect  he  is  doing  a  disservice  to  the  coxintry.  If  accepted  by  the 
people  at  their  face  value,  his  remarks  could  only  serve  to  shake 
public  confidence  In  the  administration  at  a  time  when  unity  Is  a 
paramount    neccs-slty. 

Any  and  all  suggestions  that  it  Is  to  our  Interest  to  aid  the  Allies 
In  their  strugfjle  aoaln.st  Germany  are  rejected  outright  by  Colonel 
Lindbergh  a.s  being  the  machinations  of  unidentified  "powerful 
elements"  in  America  seeking  to  serve  their  own  selfish  purposes. 
Once  again  he  holds  forth  personal  opinion  disguised  as  fact,  with- 
out any  supporting  evidence. 

The  Prfsldent.  with  ready  access  to  sotu-ces  of  Information  that 
are  denied  to  Colonel  Lindbergh,  has  stated  In  effect  that  FYance 
and  Britain  are  fighting  our  battle  and  that  they  mu.st  be  kept 
fighting  at  least  until  we  can  prepare  ourselves  That  will  require 
precious  time,  a  year  or  more  at  best,  but  the  colonel  rounstls  delay. 

His  advice  invites  dLsaster.  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  fate  which  has 
befallen  half  a  dozen  stricken  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  American 
people  should  have  little  dlfflcolty  in  choosing  between  the  course 
advocated  by  the  President  and  that  which  Colonel  Lindbergh,  a 
good  airplane  pilot,  would  follow. 
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Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News  on  a  subject  at  this  time  most  acute  in  these  United 
States. 

[From  the  Beloit  (Wte.)  Dally  News] 

"SPSING    TO    ARMS" WHAT   ARMS? 

Write  It  In  large  letters — courage  Is  not  enough 

The  days  are  past  when  the  United  States  could  afford  to  listen 
to  a  Bryan,  with  his  confidence  that,  when  they  were  needed,  "a 
million  men  would  leap  to  arms  overnight." 

•What  arms'"  asks  the  American  if  1940,  his  eyes  apprehensively 
on  Europe,  and  especially  on  the  countries  which  trusted  in  non- 
aggression  pacts   in  meticulous  neutrality.  In  patriotic  spirit. 

In  the  days  when  the  United  States  rebelled  against  the  British 
Crovra.  "embattled  farmers"  could  crouch  behind  the  stone  fences 
of  Concord  with  muskets  hastily  snatched  from  above  the  fireplace, 
secure  in  confidence  that  they  were  not  conspicuously  worse  armed 
than  the  British  regulars. 

That  is  over.  All  men  skilled  In  military  affairs  have  known  it 
for  years.  Now  It  is  written  across  the  face  of  Norway  and  Holland 
and  Poland  for  all  to  read:  "Courage  is  not  enough  " 

The  British  should  have  had  their  lesson  in  1915,  when  the  great 
Kitchener  felt  sure  that  two  machine  guns  to  a  batulion  were 
'more  than  sufllcjent,"  and  that  the  tank  was  "a  pretty  mechanical 
toy."  Yet  they  have  allowed  Germany  to  outbuild  them  In  planes 
and  mechanized  eqvilpment. 

We  also  had  some  object  le-ssons  In  1917-18.  when  our  Army  in 
France,  more  than  a  year  after  otir  declaration  of  war.  was  still 
using  European-built  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  airplanes  be- 
cause we  were  not  even  then  able  to  build  our  own  and  deliver 
them  to  the  fighting  front. 

At  last  the  Garand  rifle  is  being  delivered  In  slow  driblets,  replac- 
ing the  1903  Springfield.  The  air  forces  have  not  been  neglected. 
yet  were  It  not  for  European  orders,  the  rate  of  pnxluctlon  would 
still  be  very  slow.  Filot-tralnlng.  almost  more  Important  than 
plane-building,  lags.  There  Is  no  antiaircraft  artillery  worth  the 
name,  and  virtually  no  munitions  Industry, 

All  thU  is  no  cause  for  hysteria,  but  for  sober  thought,  careful 
planning,   and   wise   foresight. 

We  need  to  calculate  carefully  Just  what  our  military  needs  are 
to  defend  this  country  from  any  likely  attack,  and  then  supply 
them  promptly  and  effectively. 

For  whatever  heroic  deeds  may  have  been  performed  in  the  past 
by  Ill-armed  and  underequlpped  patriots.  It  Is  perfectly  plain 
tliat  today  courage  Is  not  enough. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  from 
the  May  4  issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  gives  the 
viewpoint  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters: 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  4,  1940] 

Strong  Taritt  Planks  Aim  or  Women's  Gbotjp 

(By  Mary  Hornaday) 

New  York,  May  4. — Both  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  will 
be  urged  by  the  nonpartisan  National  League  of  Women  Voters  to 
Include  planks  on  scientific  tariff  making  and  qualified  Oovem- 
ment  personnel  In  their  1940  platforms. 

Final  arrangements  for  sending  a  league  delegation  to  the  plat- 
form-making sessions  of  both  conventions  were  laid  here  at  a 
general  council  meeting,  following  conclusion  of  the  league's  bi- 
ennial  convention   here   yesterday. 

Instead  of  backing  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  program  by  name, 
the  league  wrote  its  tariff  plank  in  terms  It  hopes  will  be  broad 
enough  for  acceptance  by  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 

"Any  party  should  be  for  a  tariff  that  Is  not  tbe  result  of  a 
tug-of-war  between  special  Interests  but  Is  planned  for  the  good 
of  the  country  as  a  whole."  declared  Miss  Marguerite  M.  Wells. 
of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  newly  reelected  president  of  the  league. 

"Women  got  the  vote  at  a  time  when  tariff  logrolling  had  be- 
come such  a  public  scandal  that  vhey  hated  it  from  the  beginning." 
added  Miss  Wells.  "The  only  difference  between  league  members 
and  party  people  now  on  this  issue  is  that  we  keep  on  being 
against  logrolling  all  the  time  while  they  sometimes  change  their 
minds  when  they  are  in  office.  We  believe  that  the  promotion  of 
scientific  tariff  making  and  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  policy  that 
will  tend  to  free  Instead  of  to  clog  the  channels  of  international 
trade  are  very  much  In  the  public   Interest." 

AGAINST    SPOILS    SYSTEM 

Of  the  league's  insistent  demand  for  better  qualified  public  serv- 
ices. Miss  Wells  said,  "our  stand  on  qualified  personnel  In  Govern- 
ment will  be  that  of  asking  the  parties  to  pledge  themselves  to 
alx)lish  the  spoils  system  of  patronage  as  destructive  to  demo- 
cratic principles.  We  shall  ask  them  to  substitute  principles  and 
methods  of  employment  that  will  attract  the  best  trained  cltlssens 
to  the  Government  service." 

At  its  final  business  session  yesterday  the  league  adopted  a  score 
of  policies  on  which  its  board  and  branches  in  31  States  wlU  be 
empowered  to  undertake  specific  campaigns  during  the  next  2  years. 
Most  important  among  these  projects  will  be: 

Promotion  of  more  eflaclency  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
State  legislatures,  opposition  to  Interstate  trade  barriers,  support  of 
the  principle  of  old-age  Insurance;  extension  of  the  county  man- 
ager form  of  government  as  well  as  the  city  manager;  development 
of  scientific  research  Into  the  fleld  of  taxation  with  Increased  re- 
gard for  ability  to  pay;  Improvement  In  selection  and  procedure 
of  juries;  and  attention  to  bettering  substandard  conditions  of 
work  violating  the  wage-hour  law. 

This  article  shows  a  keen  Interest  in  the  wage  and  hour 
problems  of  our  people. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  anyone  who  gives  thought  to 
the  tariff  question  must  admit  that  a  protective  tariff  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  the  farmer  a  floor  under  his  wages  and 
a  ceiling  over  his  hours.  The  farmer  cannot  have  a  desirable 
wage  or  acceptable  hours  if  he  is  compelled  to  compete  with 
cheap  foreign  labor  in  the  production  of  agricultural  crops. 
The  farmer  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  free-trade  approach 
of  the  reciprocal-trade  treaties  and  hope  to  obtain  the  fair 
wages  and  the  fair  hours  to  which  he  Is  entitled  in  thl» 
country. 

I  expect  to  see  more  and  more  groups  discontinue  support 
of  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties  that  have  caused  such  losses 
to  the  dairy  interests  of  our  country.  It  was  morally  wrong 
for  a  "rubber  stamp"  Congress  to  delegate  Its  powers  to  any 
one  man  to  control  the  milk  check  of  every  dairy  farmer  in 
America  and  also  control  the  grocery  bill  of  every  family  In 
our  country. 
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It  Is  high  time  that  the  wages  and  hours  of  the  farmers  of 
this  coimtry  had  consideration,  and  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  Join  In  this  movement. 
As  a  part  of  their  program  for  the  next  2  years,  I  hope  they 
wiU  Include  a  study  of  the  wages  and  hours  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country.  I  am  sure  they  will  not  gire  their  stamp  of 
approval  to  the  20- percent  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  cheese 
In  1938,  when  cheese  averaged  only  12.6  cents  per  pound  for 
the  year.  Their  study  of  the  wages  of  farmers  producing 
12.6-cent  cheese.  5-cent  hogs,  and  12-cent  eggs  will  demon- 
strate to  the  people  of  this  country  the  fallacies  and  injustices 
of  the  free-trade  approach  of  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  as 
executed  by  the  New  Deal. 


United  States  Far  Behind  in  Air  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 
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Tuesday.  May  21. 1940 


KDTTOBIAL  FROM  THS  WICHTTA  (KANa)   BEAC»N 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me, 
I  am  pleased  to  present  herewith,  for  the  special  benefit 
and  consideration  of  Members  of  Congress,  a  timely  editorial 
on  air  defense  which  appeared  in  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Beacon  of  Biay  14.  1940: 

Unttb)  Statxb  Pas  BKHUtn  nt  Aib  Defensk 
The  United  States  leads  the  world  In  many  things — In  telephones. 
automobUes,  radios,  electric  refrigerators,  homes  with  modem 
plumbing.  In  railroad  mileage,  In  the  efllclency  of  its  industrial  pro- 
dtictlon.  but  It  lags  far  behind  one  nation — Germany — in  one  of 
the  most  Important  things  of  this  modem  world. 

THAT    IS    ICnJTAaT    STRENGTH    Ztt    THE    AOL 

German  air  forces,  by  the  most  conservative  figures,  are  now  at 
least  three  times  the  size  of  the  United  States,  the  NsEt  pilot  force 
Is  nearly  four  times  greater,  and  the  airplane-production  capacity 
of  Germany  is  about  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  has  now  4,165  first-line  fighting  planes  as  com- 
pared with  more  than  13.000  in  Germany.  The  United  States  has 
a  roster  of  7,942  pllota  as  compared  with  more  than  30.000  In  Ger- 
many. Ground  forces  In  this  country  total  53361  compared  with 
more  than  300,000  In  Germany.  The  production  capacity  of  this 
country  Is  now  about  500  planes  a  nx>nth  as  compared  with  at  least 
3.000  a  month. 

Of  that  800  most  of  them  are  now  going  to  Kngland  and  Prance. 
Under  tta«  expanded  defense  program  in  1  year  from  next  month  the 
Navy  will  have  8.125  planes,  the  Army  S.S00.  a  total  of  8,625.  There 
ts  no  telling  how  big  the  German  air  armada  will  be  by  that  time. 

It  Is  now  ao  months  since  the  Itimlch  Pact,  more  than  a  year 
since  the  violation  of  Ckechoslorakia,  nearly  a  year  since  the  end  of 
Poland — each  one  an  unmistakable  guidepost  alon^  the  road  to 
war.  In  that  time  this  Nation  could  have  geared  Ita  aviation  pro- 
duction to  meet  that  of  Germany.  Instead  we  lag  far  behind  every 
mator  power  in  the  world. 

There  are  bright  spots  behind  tl^e  black  picture  of  comparative 
air  strength.  American  planes  are  among  the  best  In  the  world. 
American  pilots  are  more  thoroi^fWy  trained  than  In  any  other 
country.  American  industry  has  the  capacity  to  turn  out  more 
planes  If  given  the  piuper  Incentive.  No  Ixxlustry  will  produce 
goods  imlesB  there  is  a  market  for  them.  That  market  has  In- 
creased considerably  In  the  past  few  months,  but  still  has  not 
answered  this  Nation's  great  need  for  a  larger  air  force  of  both 
planes  and  men. 

Wichita  went  after  a  new  Federal  aviation  laboratory  some 
months  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  the  opinion  of  aviation  and 
congressional  leaders  that  stin  another  laboratory  besides  that  one 
that  Wichita  sought,  but  failed  to  gain,  should  be  constructed. 
One  Is  now  on  the  east  coast.  One  Is  to  be  constructed  on  the 
^MBt  coast.  Surdy  the  third  should  be  located  inland,  safe  from 
any  sudden  forelfpi  attack,  and  nowhere  is  there  a  better  location 
than  Wichita. 

Wichita  faUed  to  seU  itself  then,  but  now  It  has  a  still  more 
powerful  claim.  Military  leaders  are  giving  serious  attention  to 
the  dangers  of  a  European  invasion  by  air  from  a  Greenland 
baaa.  Tbe  serious  situation  In  Mexico  has  caused  considerable 
worry  in  Waahlngton.  Where,  In  the  wh<^  United  States.  Is  a 
mere  lde4t  location  for  an  alr-reeearch  center  and  the  concentra- 
tiOQ   at   military -defense   power   than   at   that  one   point   in   tha 


United  States  equally  distant  frc«n  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasta, 
the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders? 

That  place  Is  Wichita,  and  this  city  should  redouble  Ita  efforta 
to  gain  the  location  of  the  next  air  laboratory  here  ai^d  to  help 
speed  the  Nation's  plane  production  imtll  adequata  defense  in 
the  air  la  gained. 

The  Armament  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  COURIER- EXPRESS 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of  May  20 : 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Courler-Kxpreas  of  May  30.   1940] 

Bishop  DurrT  Hrrs  Roosbvklt  Spkbcm — AswAna  Akmameitt  PaocaAM. 

FZAKS  TOTALirARIAN  STATI.  WaKS  To  RESTTLT  FtoM  IT 

Denouncing  the  armament  speech  of  President  Roosevelt  as 
"the  most  fateful  and  perhaps  the  most  tragic  utterance  ever 
made  In  the  United  States  of  America,"  the  Most  Reverend  John  A. 
Duffy.  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Buffalo,  yesterday 
morning  pleaded  with  500  members  of  the  Buffalo  post-ofllce  staff 
on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  communion  brealifast  to  aid  In 
"bringing  back  God."     The  breakfast  was  held  in  Hotel  Lafayette. 

The  Catholic  bishop  declared  that  preparedness  such  as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  outlined  means  the  delivery  of  this  Nation  to  the 
tctalltarlan  system  and  allnement  with  the  brute  force  that  Is 
endeavoring  to  destroy  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Speaking 
directly  after  addresses  by  a  Congressman  from  Pennsj-lvanla  and 
an  assistant  postmaster.  wTio  had  evoked  rounds  of  applause  with 
ringing  pleas  for  militant  upholding  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
bishop  reduced  his  audience  to  silence  as  he  presented  an  im- 
passioned plea  for  the  use  of  coercive  force  without  arms. 

rXAXS    TOTAUTAUAN    STATS 

"Just  as  soon  as  a  million  men  are  under  arms  in  the  United 
States  then  at  that  moment  does  America  become  a  totalitarian 
state  and  no  power  of  democracy  can  change  It."  the  bishop 
warned.  "With  this  Nation  and  the  whole  of  industry  geared  to 
war  we  can  never  come  back  and  disentangle  force  from  our 
civilization  and  return  once  more  to  the  Ideals  of  democracy  and 
a  free  people. 

"Because  of  the  hirsteria  in  Europe,  because  of  the  aims  of  im- 
perialistic governments  we  are  told  that  we  must  change  our  basic 
ideals  and  aline  ourselves  with  brute  force  for  the  protection  of 
our  country — and,  as  far  as  our  need  goes — with  the  ambitions 
that  seek  the  control  of  the  world.  Two  hundred  thovisand  men 
under  arms — 50.000  planes — that  means  militarism  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  children  and  all  the  fine  purposes,  all  the  great 
democratic  and  pacific  Ideals  for  which  we  have  worked  for  160 
years — the  idea  of  liberty,  of  eqtiallty,  and  that  this  Nation,  tmder 
Ood,  sbaU  endure — are  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and  we  have 
begotten  tyranny  and  a  totalitarian  government. 

"If  we  do  this,  mothers,  train  our  boys  to  become  soldiers.  And 
fathers,  steel  your  hearts  and  souls  to  watch  them  as  they  become 
the  victims  of  guns  and  planes  and  bayonets.  Oh.  I  know  that 
this  Is  an  unpopular  speech.  I  know  the  sentiment.  You  have 
been  worked  up  into  a  f\iry  of  fear  because  distances  have  been 
obliterated  and  the  protection  of  3.000  miles  has  been  taken  away. 
But  this  is  a  Nation  under  God.  with  German  and  Frenchmen  and 
£:ngllshmen  alike,  with  Catholic  and  Jew  and  Protestant,  white 
man  and  black,  all  colors,  all  races,  all  creeds,  living  side  by  side 
in  peace.  Copy  the  brutality  of  Eiirope  today  and  you  Join  them 
in  a  blood  s^-uggle  that  has  been  going  on  for  2.000  years. 

MtrST  KEMAIN  FREX  PEOFLI 

"I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  as  a  priest  If  I  did  not 
urge  you  today  to  use  instead  the  coercive  force  wltiiout  arms  that 
we  as  a  nation  possess.  Let  us  bring  back  Ood — not  Imitate  the 
foreign  program  of  blood.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
people  in  this  coimtry  can,  I  believe,  unite  the  21  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Into  the  real  world  power — a  coercive  force 
without  arms,  the  Ideal  and  envy  of  the  world.  It  Is  the  function 
of  America  to  renialn  a  nation  of  free  people." 

This  unheralded  and  unprecedented  outburst  of  the  bishop  was 
received  first  with  awed  sUence.  then  with  an  ovation.  He  Uien 
proceeded  In  moving  simplicity  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
sptlendld  demonstration  of  the  faith  of  the  assemblage. 

•"The  true  Interests  of  the  country  are  the  interests  <rf  the  soul," 
he  said.     "These  are  the  ideals  that  teiMl  to  mold  us — to  meld 
into  a  great  democratic  nation." 
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Colonel  Lindbergh's  Broadcast 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  in  Monday's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  is  short,  but  very  much  to  the  point,  and  merits 
the  most  careful  con.slderation  of  the  Congress: 

[From  the   New  York  Times  of  May   20,    1940] 

COLONEL    LINDBERGH'S    BROADCAST 

In  his  radio  broadcast  last  night  Colonel  Lindbergh  advised  the 
American  people  to  "stop  this  silly  chatter  of  calamity  and  In- 
vasion that  has  been  running  rife  these  last  few  days."  Let  us 
put  to  one  side  the  question  of  "invasion" — since  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh himself  believes  that  the  country  needs  "a  greater  air  force. 
a  greater  army,  and  a  greater  nav7,"  which  Is  all  the  advocates 
of  more  adequate  national  defense  have  themselves  been  saying. 
Let  LIS  consider  Instead  "this  silly  chatter  of  calamity"  that  also 
annoys  him.  The  "silly  chatter"  Is  the  talk  now  heard  on  every 
side  that  the  democracies  of  France  and  Great  Britain  stand  In 
Imminent  danger  of  defeat  by  Germany. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  Is  a  peculiar  young  man  If  he  can  contem- 
plate this  p>08slblllty  In  any  other  light  than  as  a  calamity  for 
the  American  people.  He  is  an  ignorant  young  man  if  he  trusts 
his  own  premise  that  It  makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  we 
are  deprived  of  the  historic  defense  of  British  sea  power  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  He  Is  a  blind  young  man  if  he  really  believes 
that  we  can  live  on  terms  of  equal  peace  and  happiness  "regard- 
less of  which  side  wins  this  war"  In  Europe. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  remains  a  great  flyer. 


Shackles  on  the  Liberties  of  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,  Tuesday.  May  21.  1940 


AN  EDITORIAL 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

SHACKLES    ON    THE    LniERTIES    OF    THE    PEOPLE 

In  an  earlier  period  of  the  New  Deal,  President  Roosevelt  said 
something  about  ".setting  up  Instruments  of  government"  which, 
if  misused,  might  put  "shackles  on  the  liberties  of  the  people." 
or  words  Ur>  that  effect.  Tins  pronovmcement  Is  coming  In  for  a 
lively  review,  according  to  Washington  observers  who  see  the 
abuse  of  public  power  looming  as  a  paramount  Issue  In  the  Im- 
pending Presidential  campaign  A  fair  deal  for  American  citizens 
will  be  the  byword,  they  believe. 

The  Walter-Logan  bill,  revision  of  the  Wagner  Act.  and  amend- 
ments governing  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  will  be  made 
centers  of  attack  against  the  misuse  of  governmental  power  by 
boards  and  bureaus.  It  Is  said,  and  in  the  formation  of  battle 
lines  observers  see  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  playing  Into 
the  h-inds  cf  the  Republicans  to  give  the  latter  a  formidable 
weapon. 

The  Walt.er-Logan  bill  In  particular  Is  demanded  as  a  guarantee 
of  a  fair  deal  to  American  citizens.  It  provides  for  court  review 
of  the  arbitrary  rulings  of  boards  and  bureaus  and  Is  opposed 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  his  department  heads  on  the  ground 
that  court  opinion  would  Interfere  with  liberal  reforms  which 
should  be  given  a  free  hand  in  restrictions  necessary  to  gain  the 
ends  sought  and  give  Government  a  certain  control  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  Nation. 

New  Deal  supporters  of  the  administration  set  up  the  ridiculous 
claim  that  enactment  of  the  Walter-Logan  law  would  open  up  a 
field  for  the  lawyers,  forgetting  that  the  New  Deal  and  the  arbi- 


trary rulings  of  its  bureaus  has  Increased  the  necessity  of  lawyers, 
accountants,  and  technical  experts  and  thus  advanced  the  cost  of 
doing  business  in  America — all  to  the  detriment  of  corisumers  and 
employment  pay  rolls. 

Americans  will  hear  much  about  the  abuse  of  public  power  to 
"put  shackles  on  the  liberties  of  the  people"  although  adminis- 
tration forces  no  doubt  will  point  to  all  this  as  a  smoke  screen 
to  shield  reactionary  attempts  to  frustrate  liberal  economic  reforms 
of  the  New  Deal.  However,  those  who  fear  bureaucratic  power  have 
recent  E\iroi>ean  history  to  corroborate  their  fears.  It  is  a  matter 
of  known  fact  that  In  Italy.  Germany,  and  Russia  the  flrst  move 
toward  dictatorship  was  made  In  the  Interest  of  liberal  reform 
with  an  assault  upon  the  economic  system  and  a  popular  appeal  to 
labor — Just  as  has  been  done  under  the  New  Deal.  The  result  of 
this  is  well  known — Industry,  business,  agriculttu^,  labor,  and  every 
activity  of  the  citizen  has  been  regimented  under  the  hand  of  one- 
man  power  and  orders  from  a  small  group  of  advisers.  There  la 
no  api>eal  to  the  courts  over  there  where  the  firing  squad  dispenses 
Justice. 

In  the  United  States,  however.  It  is  apparent  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  have  not  yet  lost  faith  in  the  Integrity  of  the 
courts,  despite  the  many  assaults  made  upon  tribunals  of  Justice 
by  official  Washington.  The  Nation  reacted  definitely  against  the 
attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  and  It  is  reacting  favorably 
to  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress  passed  It  by  a  vote  of  tiiree  to  one  over 
White   House   objection. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  defend  the  authority  of  the  courts  over 
the  misuse  of  arbitrary  power  by  the  administrative  branch  of 
government  In  a  time  of  agitated  hysteria  over  armament  and 
national  defense  against  an  imaginary  Invasion,  when  military 
men  are  directing  public  opinion,  It  might  not  be  a  far  step 
from  bureaucratic  dictation  to  beating  drums  and  rattling  sabers. 
You  know  the  military  department  has  the  plans  all  worked  out 
for  use  In  an  emergency — and  an  emergency  might  be  made  to 
work  for  defense  as  well  as  In  time  of  actual  war.  Then  wotild 
shackles  be  forged  on  the  liberties  of  the  people. 


Bidding  for  a  Dictator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEN.  HUGH  8.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  new  dealers  think,  by 
yelling  "partisan"  and  "politics,"  to  induce  all  American  citi- 
zens tamely  to  accept  their  choice  of  a  dictator,  they  do  not 
rightly  gage  American  public  opinion.  Hugh  Johnson  puts 
their  thought  quite  clearly  into  words  in  his  release  of  May  20, 
which  reads  in  this  wise: 

ONI  man's  opiniom 

Secretary  Ickes,  the  original  triple  termite,  made  a  speech  before 
the  Amalgamated  Garment  Workers.  It  didn't  get  much  publicity, 
but  It  was  on  the  air.  I  have  to  paraphrase  It  from  memory,  for  lt« 
purpose  was  a  masterpiece. 

It  flrst  assumed  that  garment  workers  are  "the  underprivileged." 
then  It  painted  a  picture  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  original  and  great- 
est champion  of  that  class.  He  has  only  begun  to  take  away  from 
the  "have-nots."  He  saved  the  country  from  revolution  by  thia 
method.  To  prevent  revolution  is  No.  1  Item  of  defense.  Self- 
pre.-^ervatlon  Is  the  mightiest  law.  Therefore  Mr.  Roosevelt  must 
be  reelected  or  such  followers  of  his  may  destroy  the  Republic. 

The  next  point  was  the  necessity  for  national  unity  In  the  face 
of  danger.  After  a  few  punches  at  the  economic  royalists,  It 
gloated  that  they  are  flocking  to  the  Roosevelt  standard  under  the 
stress  of  threatened  war.  The  music  was  not  that  of  welcome.  It 
was  haunted  by  the  old  Rooseveltlan  "match  and  master"  motif: 
"Love  me — you,  I'll  beat  you  to  death."  This  part  was  a  plug  for 
class  war  plus  a  plea  for  unity,  but  that  Inconsistency  will  paaa 
without  notice. 

In  the  third  movement  of  this  symphony  Mr.  Roosevelt  appears 
the  great  dealer,  reformer,  and  savior  of  our  economic  and  industrial 
system,  which  Is  now  our  flrst  reliance  for  defense.  In  the  fourth 
he  is  the  Inspired  diplomatic,  naval,  and  military  genius  upon  whom 
the  whole  democratic  world  relies  for  championship  and  who  fore- 
saw the  necessity  for  complete  rearmament  and  in  a  single  recent 
speech  united  the  country  for  It. 

On  this  skillfully  prepared  foundation  came  the  pay-off. 

Washington  was  trotted  out  as  the  OTlglnal  triple  termite  In  these 
circumstances,  because  he  once  said  that  in  a  crisis  we  should 
conscript  services  of  the  leader  universally  approved  as  our  beet. 


•J 
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Therefore.  Mr    Rooeerelt— «nd  InddentaUy.  Mr.  Ickea— must  now 
be  drafted  because  "democracy  unlyersally  demands  it." 

Thiis.  m  a  single  sound-oa.  Mr.  Ickes  aald  It  all  for  bis  side.  He 
wrote  Its  platform,  uttered  Its  keynote  speech,  mapped  Its  whole 
strategy,  and  prepared  an  outline  for  every  fourth  New  Deal  speech 
In  the  coming  campaign.  ^ 

Pretty  soon  Mr    Roosevelt  will  set  up  either  a  "coalition  cabtoet 
or  a   "coalition  emergency  govemmenf   to  argue  that  there  Just 
isn't  any  use  bothering  seriously  about  an  election.     Anybody  who 
criticizes  that  wlU  be  called  a  w»r  etiemy  to  "national  unity"  and 
hence  a  traitor. 

Well,  ifs  all  a  ton  of  tripe.  Mr.  Roosevelt  hasn't  strengthened 
our  economic  system  for  defense.  He  has  almost  ruined  it  with 
debt  and  taxes.  He  basnt  contributed  to  unity.  His  poliUcal 
stock-in-trade  has  been  dtranlty  and  class  hatred.  U  there  Is  an 
incipient  revolution  here,  which  Is  absurd,  it  should  be  desdt  with 
otherwise  than  by  tribute,  which  u  very  low  politics  and 
patriotism. 

His  diplomacy  hasn't  prevented  the  awful  results  of  aggression 
abroad.  It  has  invited  It  by  raising  false  hopes  of  whoDy  Impossible 
Americsn  intervention  to  ptish  into  action  nations  which,  because 
of  their  unreadiness,  should  have  stalled  for  time  to  prepare.  He 
hasn't  shown  any  military  leadership.  In  spite  of  many  warnings 
over  years  in  a  world  aflame,  he  has  permitted  our  defenses  to  lapse 
Into  disgraceful  Impotence,  He  failed  to  restore  otir  economy  after 
7  years  of  unprecedented  power. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  a  record  on  which  to  choose  a  leader  on 
Washington's  formula.  A  "slicker"  who  could  seU  the  country  that 
mess  could  sell  beaters  In  hell.  It  begins  to  appear  that  Mr  Ickes' 
crowd  could  do  even  that. 

National  defense  can't  and  wont  be  made  a  football  of  politics. 
But  what  are  we  to  call  this  kind  of  stiiff? 


Who  Is  Hitler?  The  Man  Who  Made  Him  Repeals 
Him  as  One  of  the  Most  Unscrupulous  Tyrants  in 
Centuries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILX.INOIS 

IN  THlt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tveaday.  May  21. 1940 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  is  this  man  Hitler?  The 
entire  world,  fully  aroused  at  last  by  his  barbarous  rape  of 
Europe,  is  now  asking  this  question. 

There  is  an  answer.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  man  who  financed 
bim  with  millions,  and  in  whose  palatial  home  when  he  was  a 
poor  anckiStruggling  young  politico,  he  held  his  meetings,  and 
was  encouraged  to  seek  leadership. 

That  man  is  Fritz  Thyssen,  who  was  once  one  of  the 
richest,  if  not  the  richest,  industrialist  in  all  Germany.  Herr 
Thysscn  now  regrets  that  he  ever  trusted  Adolph  Hitler,  as. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  does  Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Den- 
mark. Holland.  Norway.  Luxemburg,  and  other  nations  that 
once  believed  in  his  protestations  of  friendship  and  his 
treaties,  understandings,  and  agreements  guaranteeing  them 
peace  and  good  will. 

Fritz  lliyssen  is  today  an  exile.  His  huge  fortune  has 
been  confiscated.  There  is  a  price  upcxi  his  head.  Mur- 
derous and  bloody  hands  seek  to  encircle  his  throat.  And 
all  this  by  the  man  of  all  men  that  he  trusted,  financed, 
believed  in. 

IXrmS  A  KIT  TO  BTTLn'S  MCTHUUS  WTTHIN  GEUCAHT 

Because  I  believe  they  should  be  preserved  in  the  official 
records  of  Congress  as  references  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant state  papers  that  has  evolved  out  of  the  European 
war  thus  far,  I  desire  to  place  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives quotations  from  a  series  of  letters  and  telegrams 
Written  by  Fritz  Thjrssen  in  a  hopeless  appeal  to  Adolf 
Hitler,  that  barbarian  who.  having  ravished  most  of  Europe, 
may  be  expected  now  to  seek  to  control,  make  no  mistake, 
even  Mexico  and  South  and  Central  America.  And  in  whose 
mad  brmln  may  dwell  even  designs  upon  our  own  United 
States  of  Anyglipas  well. 

The  aven^^Anerican  ciUaen  by  this  time  Is,  of  course, 
more  or  Ian  f  amlUar  with  many  of  the  damnable  acts  of  this 
crazed  Hitler.  wIm  seeks  evidently  to  emulate  Napoleon,  and 
to  outdo  him  In  ruthless  conquest  if  that  be  possiUe.  But  he 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  new  Qerman  war  lord's  policy  of 


confiscating  the  fortimes  and  ordering  the  arrest  of  every 
wealthy  and  outstanding  German  citizen  or  businessman  who 
has  the  temerity  to  disagree  with  his  mad  course  in  even  the 
slightest  degree.  But  such  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  has  been  his 
policy  from  the  very  first. 

Fritz  Thyssen  is  a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag.  In 
the  beginning  he  was  one  of  Hitler's  biggest  financial  backers. 
He  believed  in  him  then,  foolishly,  as  he  realizes  now.  because 
he  had  been  made  to  believe  by  Hitler  himself  that  the  latter 's 
desire  for  high  place  in  German  afiTairs  was  principally  to 
protect  the  fatherland  from  Ru-ssia  and  communism,  which 
Thyssen  feared  and  hated  above  all  things,  but  with  which 
Hitler  is  now.  traitorously,  hand  in  glove.  Once  Hitler's 
dominance  became  absolute,  he  began  gradually  to  reveal  to 
the  astounded  Thyssen  his  hidden  fangs  now  so  completely 
exposed  to  all  the  world.  The  old  iron  master  was  amazed  at 
Hitler's  cold-blooded,  unscrupulous,  and  theretofore  secret 
plans  to  plunge  Europe  once  more  into  a  caldron  of  blood- 
shed and  disaster.  Thyssen,  as  revealed  by  the  publication  of 
these  letters  to  Hitler.  Goering,  and  other  of  the  Fuehrer's 
raving  mad  satellites,  protested,  and  kept  en  protesting,  prov- 
ing himself  a  strong  and  courageous  character. 

The  result  was  that  finally  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his 
life.  Every  dollar's  worth  of  his  property,  and  its  value  runs 
into  the  hxmdreds  of  millions  of  gold  marks,  has  been  con- 
fiscated by  a  proclamation  which  proclaims  that  any  appeal 
is  unlawfxil.  His  arrest  and  that  of  his  wife  is  being  sought. 
But  he  has  not  quit  fighting.  His  letters,  telegrams,  and 
so  forth,  made  public  in  Paris  on  April  10.  1940,  to  "un- 
deceive the  German  pjecple.  to  remove  nazi-ism.  and  to  end 
the  war."  show  up  Adolf  Hitler  for  the  bloodthirsty,  un- 
principled tyrant  that  he  really  is.  The  press  dispatches 
have  told  of  Hitler's  unrivaled  acts  of  barbarism  outside 
Germany,  but  these  papers  reveal  his  tyrannical  acts  within 
Germany.  They  will  convince  the  world  that  Hitler  is  the 
type  of  despot  that  is  dangerous  to  society  In  any  land,  any- 
where on  earth:  the  most  dangerous  demagogue  that  has 
appeared  In  world  affairs  in  centuries. 

WHO   COUU>    HAVE    rCMlESEEN    HITLXX'S    BAKBAKTrOCS   EVXN    A    IVW    WEEKS 

BACK? 

As  recently  as  2  weeks  ago  the  atrocities  that  he  has 
since  perpetrated  would  never  have  been  believed,  but  now 
cannot  be  denied.  The  fortunes  that  he  has  confiscated 
within  Germany  from  such  wealthy  citizens  as  Thyssen  he 
has  used  to  bribe  high  ofEkcials  in  other  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  traitors  to  their  own  nations,  even  to 
the  extent  of  permitting  the  invasion  and  capture  by  Ger- 
msm  troops.  That  he  is  attempting  to  practice  bribery,  and 
has  resorted  to  it.  within  the  confines  of  the  United  States, 
no  longer  can  be  successfully  denied.  It  is  almost  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge.  The  extent  to  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, however,  no  one  yet  knows.  But  it  is  a  German 
method  of  carrying  on  warfare.  Millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  were  expended  in  the  United  States  during  the 
World  War  to  promote  bribery,  sabotage,  and  so  forth.  And 
Hitler  has  proven  a  more  bloodthirsty,  irresponsible,  and 
Satanic  tjrrant  than  the  Kaiser  ever  was. 

One  feature  of  the  Thyssen  case  that  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice  is  the  disclosiue  that  after  Thyssen's  fortune 
had  been  confiscated  and  he  had  been  driven  from  Germany, 
he  was  publicized  and  condemned  as  having  been  a  Com- 
munist, the  one  thing  in  the  world  that  he  was  not.  The  sig- 
nificant point  about  this  is  that  it  is  an  exact  duplicate  of 
the  methods  practiced  by  Nazi  workers  and  agents  in  the 
United  States.  They  seek  to  evade  censure  and  deserved 
condemnation  for  their  subversive  pro-Nazi  activities  here 
by  crying  that  their  critics  are  all  Communists,  when  Just 
the  opposite  is  true,  and  has  been  so  proven  time  and  time 
again. 

THTSSKIV'S    TEUKMAIC    OI>POSn«a    THX    WAS 

On  August  31,   1939.  Thyssen  sent   a  telegram   to  Field 

Marshal  Goering  in  which  he  said: 

I  am  agBlnst  the  war.  A  war  will  make  Oermany  dependent  on 
Ruasta  also  in  the  matter  of  raw  materials  and  thereby  she  wlU 
loae  b«r  position  as  a  world  power. 

As  this  telegram  went  unanswered,  Herr  Thysscn.  a  few 
days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  knowing  that  his  life  was 


In  peril,  crossed  the  German  frontier  into  Switzerland.  He 
took  his  family  v;ith  him  as  a  precaution.  When  Hitler  can- 
not "get  his  man."  Jt  is  his  custom  to  seize  members  of  the 
families  of  these  who  disagree  with  him,  confiscate  their 
fortunes,  hold  them  as  hostages,  and  subject  them  to  the 
grossest  of  indignities. 

On  September  22  Kerr  Thyssen  sent  Field  Marshal  Goering 
a  long  telegram  of  protest  against  the  war,  saying,  in  part: 

5  Now,  as  before,  I  am  against  the  war.  As  the  war  has  started 
already,  Germany  ought  to  try  to  put  an  end  to  It  as  soon  as 
possible.  lor  the  longer  i*  lasts  the  worse  will  be  the  peace  terms 
for  Germany. 

6  It  is  not  Poland  that  broke  the  pact  with  Germany— that  pact 
to  which  Mr.  Hitler  himself  repeatedly  'pferred  to  as  a  guaranty  of 
peace. 

7  In  order  to  achieve  peace,  it  will  be  necessary  that  Germany 
return  to  conditions  which  conform  in  every  respect  to  the 
constitution.  Where  the  constitution  Is  not  respected,  there  will 
be  anarchy  in  the  end. 

On  October  1  Thyssen  sent  Goering  another  message.  In 
which  he  said: 

I  protested  to  you  when,  on  November  9.  1938.  the  Jews  were 
robbed  and  tortured  In  the  most  cowardly  and  brutal  manner,  and 
when  the  governmtnt  chief  of  Dusseldorf.  whom  you  had  Installed 
yourself,  was  almost  killed  and  driven  away.  Again  there  was  no 
response.  As  a  sign  of  my  protest,  I  resigned  at  that  time  my 
position  as  state  councilor.  I  a.^ked  the  Pruaslan  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance to  stop  my  .'jtate-councllor  salary.  There  was  no  answer 
from  you  The  payments,  however,  which  were  made  In  disregard 
Of  my  request,  are  deposited  In  a  blocked  account  with  the  Thys- 
sen bank,  awaiting  your  pleasure. 

GERMAN     SECRET    STATE    POLICE    ttTTOl    THE    CASE 

Goering  did  not  answer  Herr  Thyssen,  except  in  this  way: 

A  circular  was  sent  to  every  bank  in  Germany  but  not 

allowed  to  be  mentioned  in  the  press,  which,  in  part,  stated: 

In  compliance  with  an  order  given  by  Field  Marshal  General 
Goering  •  •  •  the  total  property  of  Fritz  Tliyssen  Is  confis- 
cated by  the  state  police  according  to  section  1  of  the  law  con- 
cerning the  secret  btate  police. 

•  •••••• 

No  appeal  apalnst  this  decree  Is  legaUy  admissible. 

On  December  11  Herr  Thyssen  sent  another  letter  to  the 
German  Government,  stating: 

Mv  conscience  Is  clear.  I  feel  free  of  any  guilt.  My  sole  error 
was  that  I  believed  in  you,  Adolf  Hitler,  the  Fuehrer. 

•  •••••• 

At  an  earlv  sta^e  already  I  felt  It  necessary  to  voice  my  protest 
against  the  perserutlrn  of  Christianity,  against  the  brutallzatlon 
of  Its  priests,  agnlnst  the  desecration  of  Its  churches. 

When  en  November  9.  1938.  the  Jews  were  robbed  and  tortured 
in  the  most  cowardly  and  brutal  maimer,  and  their  synagogs  de- 
stroyed all  over  Germany,  I  protested  once  more. 

•  •••••* 

Now  you  have  concluded  a  pact  with  communi.sm.  Your  propa- 
ganda ministry  even  dares  to  state  that  the  good  Germans  who 
voted  for  you,  the  professed  opponent  of  communism,  are.  In 
essence.  Identical  with  those  beastly  anarchists  who  have  plunged 
Russia  Into  Uagedy,  and  who  were  described  by  you  yourself  as 
"blood-stained  common  criminals."     (Mein  Kampf,  p.  750  ) 

•  •••••• 

I  refuse  to  cover  ycur  crimes  with  my  name,  even  though  you 
declared  In  the  Reichstag  session  of  September  1,  1939,  "He  who  Is 
not  with  me  Is  a  traitor  and  will  be  treated  as  such." 

I  refuse  to  condone  this  war  into  which  the  German  nation  has 
been  plunged  .so  frivolously,  and  for  the  horrors  of  which  you  and 
your  advisers  will  be  held  responsible. 

•  •••••• 

In  my  own  hou.'se  you  pronounced  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  move- 
ment •  •  •  s-iclal  Justice,  social  appeasement  was  to  lead  to 
a  totalitarian  guild  state. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Your  present  policy  amounts  to  suicide. 

•  •••••• 

Tour  new  policy.  Mr  Hitler,  Is  driving  Oermany  Into  an  abyss, 
and  the  German  people  Into  perdition.  Turn  back  as  long  as  It  Is 
still  possible.  Your  policy  will  terminate  In  a  finis  germnnlae. 
Think  of  the  oath  you  swore  In  Potsdam.  Give  back  to  the  Reich  a 
free  parliament;  give  back  to  the  German  nation  freedom  of  con- 
science, freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech. 

•  •••••• 

Listen  to  me  and  you  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  tormented  Ger- 
man nation  that  is  crying  out  to  you:  "Turn  back;  let  freedom, 
right,  and  humaneness  rise  again  In  the  German  Reldi.'' 


FRITZ  THTSSEN'S  riNAL  CHAIXENGS  TO  ADOLT  HTTLER 

And  then  this  brave  old  man,  not  a  poor,  unknown,  obscure 
man,  but  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  in  all  Germany, 
had  the  God-given  courage  to  close  his  letter  with  this  final 
challenge: 

I  demand  that  this  letter  shall  not  be  kept  from  the  German 
people.  I  am  waiting.  Should  the  German  Nation,  however,  be 
prevented  from  hearing  my  words,  which  are  the  words  of  a  free 
and  upright  German,  then  I  shall  call  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
world  and  shall  let  the  world  pass  Judgment.    I  am  waiting. 

Fritz  Thyssen  waited,  waited  while  the  madman.  Hitler, 
unleashed  one  new  outrage  after  another  upon  the  world, 
until  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  The  above  letter  had  been 
written  on  December  11,  1939.  On  May  10  of  this  year,  in 
Paris,  he  kept  his  word  and  gave  out  the  complete  series  of 
letters  that  indict  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  accomplice  Goering 
as  two  of  the  greatest  villians  of  all  history.  I  am  sorry  that 
because  of  the  limitation  of  space  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  I  have  been  able 
to  quote  but  very  briefly  from  the  various  letters  of  Fritz 
Thyssen.  The  complete  series,  however,  was  given  publicity 
in  America  for  the  first  time  on  April  29.  1940,  by  that  re- 
markable pictorial  weekly  magazine  Life,  which  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  for  the  rendering  of  a  great  public 
service. 

In  presenting  the  Thyssen  letters,  Life  printed  the  follow- 
ing enlightening  introduction: 

FRIT7.    THYSSEN'S    LETTERS 

On  this  and  ensulni?  paces.  Life  pre.sents  a  series  of  heretofore 
unpublished  letters  from  Fritz  Thyssen,  No.  1  financial  backer  of 
the  Nazi  Party  and  currently  No.  1  German  exile,  addressed  to 
Hitler,  Goering.  and  other  Nazi  leaders.  Life's  editors  t>elleve 
that  those  letters  have  a  significance  for  United  States  readers  far 
beyond  their  obvious  value  as  pure  news. 

When  August  Thvssen  died  after  the  war,  he  left  In  the  August 
Thyssen  Hutte  a  huge  holding  company  comprising  coal,  steel, 
iron,  oil,  and  foreign  Investments  valued  at  somewhere  between 
600.000.000  and  800.000  000  gold  marks.  This  self-made  Iron- 
master had  been  the  Industrial  giant  of  the  Wllhelmlnlan  period, 
the  creator  of  the  modern  steel  and  Iron  Industry  of  Germany. 
(Curiously,  he  was  the  first  German  Industrialist  to  realize  the 
vital  Importance  of  Scandinavian  iron  ores  and  to  secure  their 
supply  for  Germany.)  His  death,  at  the  most  critical  moment 
In  the  existence  of  Germany  and  German  Industry,  seemed  to 
be  the  fl.ial  blow  to  his  own  enterprises.  In  the  following  two 
decades  his  son  and  heir.  Fritz  Thyssen,  proved  himself  to  be  a 
chip  off  the  old  block.  He  not  only  .secured  the  survival  of  the 
August  Thyssen  Hiitte,  but  also  fortified  and  enlarged  the  con- 
cern. He  not  only  saved  his  own  Inheritance  but  also  rescued  the 
remaining  Independent  steel  and  Iron  Industries  of  defeated 
Germany  from  utter  decomposition.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war.  he  was  recognized  as  the  outstanding  industrial 
leader  of  the  Tlilrd  Reich.  His  power  and  his  Influence  in  Ger- 
many, as  the  principal  holder  of  the  August  Thyssen  Hutte  and 
the  VerelnlRte  Stahlwerke,   seemed   unlimited. 

In  the  same  year.  1923.  Ludcndorff  Induced  him  to  Join  the 
Nat  onal  Socialist  Party.  He  declared  his  adherence  to  Adolf  Hitler 
openly  and  at  once.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  Machtubernahme  In 
1933  to  display  his  Nazi  badge.  Winning  him  over  was  the  greatest 
single  triumph  the  party  ever  achieved  before  coming  Into  power. 
It  Is  more  than  doubtful  if  Hitler  could  ever  have  succeeded  with- 
out the  moral,  political,  and  financial  support  which  he  received 
from  the  steel  king  In  the  ensuing  10  years.  This  constitutes  a 
tremendous  responsibility,  which  weighs  heavily  today  on  the  con- 
science of  the  self-exiled  patriot. 

Like  so  many  conservatives  and  capitalists  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere,  Fritz  Thyssen  saw  In  fascism  the  only  salvation 
from  communism.  As  a  deeply  religious  Christian,  he  realizes  today 
that  trying  to  save  Germany  from  the  fr>lng  pan  of  communism, 
he  only  helped  push  her  Into  the  fire  of  nihilism. 

It  was  a  fateful  error.  If  it  deserves  any  punishment,  the  Ironical 
fact  that  Fritz  Thvssen  is  being  branded  now  as  a  Communist  by 
the  Nazi  authorities,  and  that  his  huge  property  has  been  con- 
fiscated— several  months  after  Hitler's  Joining  hands  with  Stalin — 
by  force  of  the  antl-Communlst  laws  of  the  Third  Reich,  is  ample 
penalty  In  Itself.  A  further  enhancement  of  It  is  provided  by  the 
appointment  of  the  banker.  Baron  Kurt  von  Schroder  In  Cologne. 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Thyssen's  confiscated  property.  It  was  In  the 
office  of  this  very  Baron  von  Schroder  that  he.  Fritz  Thyssen.  Adolf 
Hitler,  Franz  von  Papen,  and  others  assembled  In  the  last  days  of 
1932  to  provide  a  fund  of  45.000,000  marks  for  the  tottering  Nazi 
Party,  which  was  then  faced  with  the  Imminent  danger  of  com- 
plete dls.solutlon  in  consequence  of  dlscotiragement,  demoralization, 
and  impecunlty. 

Fritz  Thyssen  did  not  and  does  not  believe  that  Germany  can 
win  this  war.  No  one  knows  the  economic  potentialities  and 
shortcomings  of  his  country  better  than  he  does.  He  is  trying 
his  utmost  to  undeceive  the  German  i>eople,  to  remove  nazl-lsm.  to 
end  the  war. — Editor,  Life. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21. 1940 

Mr.  PTTTENaER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  Important  legis- 
lation that  has  come  before  Congress  at  this  session  Is  House 
Joint  Resolution  544,  known  as  the  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  or 
work-relief  bill,  which  the  House  of  Representatives  is  con- 
sidering today.  No  domestic  proWem  confronting  our  Gov- 
ernment is  more  important  than  that  of  unemployment,  which 
after  7  years  of  experiments  Is  more  prevalent  in  America  than 
ever.  A  i)ermanent  solution  must  be  found  if  our  form  of 
government  is  to  survive,  I  do  not  here  disctiss  those  changes 
in  Government  policy  which  will  have  to  be  made  to  permit 
industry  to  function  and  offer  jobs  to  the  unemployed.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  House  Joint  Resolution  544  is  a  temporary 
relief  measure  only,  and  in  my  opinion  inadequate  at  that. 

Not  only  do  we  have  men  with  families  who  are  on  relief, 
unable  to  obtain  work,  but  we  have  single  men  who  travel 
about  the  country  looking  for  work,  and  there  is  none  to  be 
had.  In  addition,  for  several  years  last  past,  each  year  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  have  been  turning  out  a  class  of 
graduates  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed, 
adding  to  the  army  of  the  imemployed.  One  of  my  constitu- 
ents, in  a  letter  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  expressed  the  thought 
that  these  young  people  out  of  school  and  Idle  should  be  given 
consideration.  With  alert  minds,  ambitious,  and  energetic, 
they  are  the  foundation  of  our  Nation  tomorrow.  Unless 
something  is  done  to  give  them  work  and  provide  employment. 
It  Is  only  a  question  of  time  until  they  may  turn  to  the  alluring 
and  pleasant  promise  of  new  theories  of  government.  The 
youth  of  today  are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  Let  us  not  give 
them  the  wrong  outlook  on  life.  For  7  years  money  has  been 
squandered  with  no  results  to  show.  Let  us  spend  some  for 
the  relief  of  our  unemployed. 

The  amount  of  funds  provided  in  the  present  bill  Is  inade- 
quate and  should  be  substantially  increased.  With  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  funds  additional  worth-while  projects  can 
be  made  possible,  and  this  means  that  more  people  will  be  fur- 
nished employment.  The  bill  should  be  amended  to  bring 
about  this  result. 

I  also  believe  that  the  requirement  that  the  sponsor  of  a 
project  sh«U  furnish  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
should  be  abolished.  In  many  localities  where  W.  P.  A. 
funds  are  needed  the  most  the  local  authorities  do  not  have 
fimds  with  which  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
In  my  opinion,  the  amount  of  the  sponsor's  contribution 
should  be  left  to  the  Administrator.  I  also  believe  that  he 
should  be  given  more  discretion  in  the  matter  of  the  18- 
month  lay-off  provision  and  will  support  an  amendment  to 
this  effect. 

Amendments  along  the  lines  here  indicated,  as  well  as 
other  changes  in  the  bill  that  will  improve  it,  should  be 
adopted  \>y  the  House. 

World-war  developments  may  or  may  not  lead  to  increased 
employment  in  this  country.  Let  us  hope  that  employment 
does  Increase.  If  such  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  provided  for  imemployment  relief  can  be  de- 
creased. But  in  the  meantime  proper  funds  should  be  voted 
to  furnish  work  for  those  who  cannot  obtain  employment  in 

private  industry. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

"       HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ALEXANDER    WILEY,    OF    WISCONSIN.    AT 
GIDEON  CONVENTION.  JANESVILLE,  WIS. 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  which 
I  delivered  recently  at  the  convention  of  the  Gideons  held  in 
Janesville.  Wis. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  speech  is  somewhat  unusual  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record,  but  I  feel  that  in  these  trying  times 
it  is  desirable  for  us  to  devote  more  attention  to  spiritual 
values.  The  Gideon  Society  is  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  valuea  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  distribute  the  Book 
of  Books. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  your  guest  this  evening.  Why?  WeU.  I  always  like  to  be 
with  folks  who  do  constructive  things.  I  like  to  associate  with 
builders.  I  like  to  "comrade"  with  doers.  I  think  the  Gideons 
qualify  for  membership  In  all  of  these  categories.  They  are  doers, 
builders,  and  constructive  thinkers. 

You  remember  the  story  of  the  man,  walking  down  the  street 
erf  a  big  city  when  he  heard  an  auctioneer's  voice  saying,  "How 
much,  how  much,  how  much."  and.  being  Interested,  he  entered 
the  store.  There  the  auct'oneer  was  holding  up  a  violin.  "One 
dollar  Is  the  bid.  $2,  S3;  going,  golngi"  The  old  gentleman  walked 
up  and  said,  "May  I  see  the  violin?"  and  he  examined  it  and 
dusted  It  off.  roelned  the  bow,  then  started  to  play.  And  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  violin  came  the  Moonlight  Sonata.  But  some- 
thing else  came  also.  The  violin  spoke  with  authority;  Its  voice 
commanded  respect.  A  lost  Stradlvarius  had  been  rediscovered. 
One  thousand,  two  thousand,  five  thousand — $10,000  the  violin 
finally  sold  for.  It  was  the  same  Instrument,  but  now  Ita  worth 
had  been  discovered. 

Well,  the  men  In  this  city  who  In  1898  founded  the  Gideons 
and  the  men  who  have  been  carrying  on  have  apparently  rediscov- 
ered the  value  of  the  Bible — the  value  to  themselves  and  to  others. 
Therefore,  they  decided  that  they  would  place  the  book  where 
others  might  discover  Its  value,  so  they  put  the  Bible  In  the  bed- 
rooms of  hotels  and  hospitals. 

Now.  why  was  this  done?  The  wise  man  before  he  retire* 
generally  takes  a  bath  and  then  "rolls  In";  that  Is,  he  bathes  his 
physical  body.  But  the  wiser  man  does  more  than  that.  He 
bathes  his  soul.  And  how  does  he  do  that?  Well,  that  is  where 
you  Gideons  showed  a  great  appreciation  of  one  of  man's  greatest 
needs.  You  knew  that  the  Book  of  Books  provides  the  g^reatest 
opportunity  for  that  very  experience — cleansing  one's  soul.  You 
knew  also  that  men  come  to  their  chamber — discouraged,  lonely, 
melancholy,  diaeatlsfled,  dissipated,  heartbroken.  Such  men  are 
looking  for  relnvlgoratlon.  looking  for  something  that  will  revital- 
ise their  minds,  something  that  will  give  them  courage  to  carry 
on,  that  wUl  fill  them  with  hope  and  the  desire  to  do  right. 
Blnowlng  this,  you  Gideons  placed  the  Bible  where  It  could  be 
•aslly  reached. 

"I  gave  a  beggar  of  my  little  store 
Of  well-earned  gold.     He  spent  the  shining  ore 
And  came  again,  and  yet  again,  still  cold 
And    hungry    as    before. 

I  gave  a  thought,  and  through  that  thought  of  mine 
He  found  himself  the  man.  supreme,  divine. 
Fed.  clothed,  and  crowned  with  blessings  manifold. 
And  now  he  begs  no  more." 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wileox. 

Many  years  ago  my  mother — who  has  "gone  on"  in  the  Journey — 
gave  me  a  Bible.   I  did  not  know  why  then,  but  I  know  now.   I  have 


wrltt<»n  out   that  reason   In  simple  blank  verse.    Here  It   Is — let 
my  Bible  speak: 

"I  am  the  Bible  your  mother  gave  you.     I  am  the  Book  In  which 

she  found  consolation  and  courage,  hope  and  Joy. 
"From   my   pages   she   also   got   guidance  and   direction,   light   and 

truth. 
"She  knew  there  was  much  I  could  tell  you  that  she  could  not. 
"She  knew  that  when  she  was  gone,  I  would  give  you  the  message 

she  would  have  for  you. 
*1    am   not    only    to    prick    your    conscience,    but    to    lighten    your 

load.     I  have  a  message  for  every  occasion.     I  can  meet  every 

need. 
"For  my  truths  come  out  of  the  hard  struggles  that  human  beings 

before   you   have   had. 
•a  am  no  fcti.sh.     I   speak  to  you  of  the  bread  of  life — the  bread 

that  refreshes  and   rebuilds. 
T  will  lift  you  from  the  levels  of  discouragement,  fear,  and  sin. 
"Aye  from  the  low  levels  of  the  senses  to  the  mountain  peaks  of 

the    spirit 
"I  .=:peak  of  a  Presence  that  will  go  with  you — a  Presence  that  is 

ever  with  you 
'1  will  confer  upon  you  power  to  overcome  obstacles,  power  that 

will  make  you  free  from  your  mistakes  and  shortcomings 
"1  will  awaken  you  from  the  dream  of  the  temporal. 
"And  will  put  into  your  being — purpose:  purpose  to  venture  forth 

to  find  the  answers  to  life's  unanswered  questions. 
"All  this  is  yours.  If  you  will  but  read,  assimilate,  and  utilize. 
•The  treasure  is  within 
"I  am  the  Bible  your  mother  gave  you." 

This  last  summer  I  stood  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  by 
the  side  of  the  grave  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  read  the 
Latin  inscription  which  translated  means  "If  you  desire  to  see 
his  monunicnt.   look   about   you." 

That  brou-^ht  to  mind  this  thought:  We  are  all  "monument 
makers."  Christopher  Wren  built  this  great  cathedral  As  for 
myself,  1  would  rather  have  a  monument  In  the  living  hearts 
of  men  so  that  if  I'm  remembered.  It  will  be  as  one  who  helped 
"build   men" 

You  know,  I  think  you  Gideons  are  dally  erecting  monuments  in 
men's  hearts — monuments  of  high  adventure  in  spiritual  living. 
Many  a  man  and  woman  hns  found  the  light  because  there  was 
a  Gideon  Bible  conveniently  located  which  set  in  motion,  through 
reading  therenf.  the  unseen  (but  not  unfelt)  forces  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  noblest  experience  Is  that  of  growing  toward  the  light — 
unfolding  real  life. 

In  this  fasl-muvlng  world  it  Is  Important  that  we  stop,  look, 
and  listen.  The  Nation  needs  to  do  that  now.  Just  as  much  as  the 
Individual  does. 

Someone  has  said  that  Ifs  a  wise  man  who  can  take  time  off  to 
walk  by  the  side  of  the  brook — walk  leisurely  and  enjoy  the  voice  of 
Nature.  Yes;  wise  Indeed  Is  the  man  who  has  learned  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  in  this  life,  the  beautiful  In  nature.  In  music.  In  art. 
In  his  fellow  man  But  wLsor  still  Is  the  man  who  has  learned  to 
evaluate  and  explore  into  spiritual  truths. 

"Tune  me  for  life  again,  O  quiet  musician. 

Strive  to  adjust  my  loosened  thoughts  until. 
Made  Uut,  they  shall  be  yielding  to  thy  fingers 
Gladly  as  trees  to  winds  that  touch  this  hill. 

"Rhyme  me  with  life  once  more,  O  silent  poet. 
Out  of  my  weary,  fluttering  heartbeats  make 
Cool  rhythms,  hushed  and  certain  as  the  circling 
Water  against  the  edges  of  this  lake. 

"Fit  me  for  life  a»?aln.  O  patient  artist. 

Paint  on  my  tired  soul  glad,  vivid  things. 
Splash  now  upon  Its  dullness  beauty's  pigments. 
Lovely  as  pansles  and  a  bluebird's  wing." 

— Violcf  A.  Storey. 

"But  how  can  I  become  competent  in  that  direction?"  I  hear 
someone  ask.  The  answer  must  be — by  understanding  more  about 
your  real  self. 

Bobby  Burns  asked  the  bishop.  "Who  am  I?  Where  have  I  come 
from,  and  where  am  I  going?"  and  all  of  us  are  asking  ourselves 
unconsciously  the  same  questions  many  times,  and  the  most  satis- 
factory place  to  go  for  thoee  answers  is  to  this  same  reservoir  of 
spiritual  wisdom — the  Bible. 

Of  course,  it  Is  one  of  the  oldest  pieces  of  literature,  describing 
ancient  days,  scenes,  and  old  ways.  Despite  Its  antiquity,  It  Is 
still  a  best  seller.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  all  the  mass  cl 
literature — In  all  the  torrents  of  words  and  phrases  which  have 
been  written  since  the  invention  of  the  printing  press  by  Guten- 
berg— there  is  still  only  one  Rreat  permanent  best  seller.  It  has 
been  translated  into  every  language.  It  is  not  a  book  of  form  cr 
creed.  It  Is  a  place  where  great  treasure  is  to  be  found— but  one 
must  go  on  a  treasure  hunt  to  find  the  treasure.    No  one  else  can 


find  It  for  you.  You  can't  Just  mumble  the  words  of  the  Bible 
and  expect  to  find  the  treasure. 

The  Persian  proverb.  "I  was  common  clay  until  roses  were 
planted  In  me."  could  well  be  applied  to  millions  of  people  who 
fcave  glimpsed  the  rosebuds  In  the  Scripture. 

We  are  told  In  Proverbs  that,  by  understanding,  a  house  is 
established.  Men  are  made  over  when  an  awakening  within  oc- 
curs. When  men  regard  themselves  as  so  much  clay,  they  are 
clay  men.  but  when  they,  like  Paul,  realize  they  "now  are  we  the 
sons  of  the  Most  High,"  then  they  are  clay  men  no  longer. 

I  remember  the  story  of  the  young  high-school  student  who 
woke  up  one  day  to  a  realization  that  her  parents  were  no  good. 
According  to  every  human  standard,  she  was  foredoomed.  The 
law  of  heredity  started  to  operate  and  she  naturally  said,  "They 
are  no  good,  so  I'm  no  good."  But  a  Bible  student  who  was  a 
teacher — the  principal  of  the  school — saw  what  was  going  on. 
She  saw  that  the  girl  was  being  crushed  between  the  upper  and 
lower  millstone.  The  teacher  talked  to  her.  "You  are  the 
daughter  of  a  Icing,"  and  she  quoted  the  words  from  Job,  "The 
spirit  of  God  hath  made  you.  The  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  you  life."  The  girl  caught  the  Import  of  those  significant 
words  She  broke  the  claim  of  heredity,  and  she  became  one  of 
America's    great    women. 

The  sentence,  "I  have  come  that  you  might  have  life  and  have 
It  more  abundantly,"  is  so  full  of  promise  and  power  and  signifi- 
cance that  it  Is  Just  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  tired,  doubting 
humanity.  These,  and  many  more,  words  of  promise  are  to  be 
found   within    this   Book   of   Books. 

I  heard  a  great  bishop  of  a  great  church  say  not  so  long  ago  that 
when  the  Master  spoke  these  words  He  meant  that  the  abundant 
life  of  the  spirit  was  for  men  to  experience  here  and  now  if  they 
are  wise  enough  to  reach  out  for  It. 

In  the  days  of  Lincoln,  when  books  were  scarce,  the  Bible  was 
the  great  reservoir.  From  its  pages  Lincoln  continually  got  In- 
spiration and  guidance.  He  found  it  a  workable  manual  for  every- 
day life. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  I  was  speaking  to  someone, 
this  thought  of  the  Bibles  providing  a  way  of  life,  this  thought  was 
questioned  But  after  discussion  this  person  received  a  new  angle 
on  the  subject.  He  had  always  regarded  the  Book  as  one  to  be 
read  on  Sunday  or  to  be  perused  as  one  would  peruse  a  novel. 

He  has.  however,  changed  his  mind  in  relation  to  the  Book.  It 
no  longer  is  something  to  be  read  and  then  forgotten,  but  to  him 
It  Is  now  a  quarry  out  of  which  he  must  carve  the  preat  funda- 
mental truths  It  must  have  been  In  such  a  way  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  regarded  the  Book.  It  Is  said  of  him  that  a  few  days  before 
he  died  he  called  to  his  son-in-law.  Lockhart.  "Read  to  me  from 
the  Book."  "What  book?  "  he  was  asked,  because  Scott  had  a  large 
library.     Scott  replied.  "Need  you   a.sk?     There  Is   but  one." 

We  can  read  In  the  Book  the  story  of  Moses — Moses  the  great 
sinner  (even  a  murderer) — how  he  went  down  to  EgjTJt  and 
brought  his  people  out  of  their  bondage  Prom  such  a  bit  of 
history  we  can  gain  courage,  but  If  we  dig  deeper  we  will  realize 
that  this  Moses,  when  he  was  directed  to  go  on  this  mission,  stut- 
tered and  hesitated  (even  as  you  and  I),  and  then  something  hap- 
pened to  him  He  was  told.  "My  presence  shall  go  with  thee."  And 
he  hesitated  no  longer.  A  great  experience  was  his;  and  it  may  be 
for  you  and  me  also  if  we  but  realize  that  "His  presence  shall  go 
with  us." 

We  can  read  the  story  of  David  and  his  fight  with  Goliath,  which 
Is  but  an  Inc.denl;  or  we  can  drink  deep  of  his  Psalms: 

"The  Lord  Is  my  Shepherd.  I  shall  not  want." 

"Round  about  me  are  the  everlasting  arms." 

"Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Z 
will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me." 

And  glean  out  of  these  great  spiritual  truths  vitality  and  fearless- 
ne.s3  to  front  our  problems. 

The  great  need  of  the  present  Is  spiritual  leadership.  America 
needs  that  more  than  anything  el.^.  and  by  spiritual  leadership, 
I  mean  the  insight  that  comes  from  spiritual  contact  with  the 
Infinite  One  Just  before  Goethe  died,  he  called  to  his  listeners, 
"More  light."  He  knew  what  his  generation  needed.  And  well 
can  we  say  to  this  generation,  "More  Ught,"  In  politics.  In  eco- 
nomics— that  is  the  great  need. 

I  have  often  stated  that  men  have  found  that  It  was  wisdom 
to  go  apart  and  get  away,  as  It  were,  from  their  normal  activity 
awhile.  Lincoln,  in  the  midst  of  his  worries,  found  relief  In 
humor  and  In  reading  the  Scripture.  Woodrow  Wilson  In  the 
midst  of  the  World  War  used  to  recite  great  poems.  The  Great 
Teacher  In  His  life  went  apart  time  and  time  again,  and  He  told 
mankind  to  go  Into  the  closet  and  shut  the  door  and  pray  to  the 
Father.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  Is  to  become  so  engrossed  In 
the  great  spiritual  values  found  In  the  Book  that  you  are  apart 
from  your  normal  activity.  That  Is  the  reason  why  so  many  peo- 
ple start  the  day  with  reading  out  of  the  Bible.  In  this  manner 
they  get  a  spiritual  food  which  stays  with  them   throughout  th« 
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day  so  that  they  are  then  eqxUpped  to  handle  calmly.  Jiidlcloualy. 
and  understandingly  the  problems  with  which  they  are  confronted. 

In  the  days  that  are  up  ahead.  America  needs  men  and  women 
everywhere  who  will  maintain  their  menUl  balance,  who  will  not 
become  creatures  of  hysteria  or  subject*  of  emotional  fever.  Such 
men  and  women  will  be  real  leaders.  And  if  there  are  enough 
of  them,  no  amount  of  propaganda.  Illogical  thinking,  or  mla- 
Informatlon  will  sweep  them  off  their  feet. 

I  have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  If  America  Is  going  to  keep 
clear  of  the  storm  which  is  enveloping  other  nations  it  will  be 
only  because  we  will  have  a  gufflclent  number  of  men  and  women 
who  look  to  the  Ood  of  Spirit  for  guidance  and  direction.  More 
and  more  men  are  realizing  that  they  cannot  live  by  bread  alone, 
that  man  mus:^  be  fed  brain  food — great  ideas — and  only  with  this 
food  can  the  Individual  and  the  Nation  grow  in  health.  Man 
continually  needs  an  expanding  horizon,  the  vitalizing  influence  of 
dynamic  ideas,  and  a  constant  Impact  upon  his  consciousness  that 
he  Ifl  one  with  the  Eternal — not  one  with  the  earth. 

Yes;  man  needs  new  lntellect\ial  and  spiritual  avenues  of  adven- 
ture. Men  strive  to  become  wealthy  In  material  things  which  rust 
and  decay,  but  more  men  au-e  now  realizing  the  need  of  acquiring 
a  splritiial  wealth  which  depressions  and  wars  cannot  obliterate. 
and  so  some  of  us  are  trying  to  gather  up  a  few  of  the  Ideas  which 
belonged  to  Moses  and  Isaiah  and  Jesus,  Paul,  and  David — Ideas 
which  add  zest,  melody,  and  enchantment  to  living. 

Tou  Okteons  in  your  work  have  lighted  a  candle  which  will  not 
go  out.     You  are  "pioneers  of  light  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  22  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  President  of 

the  United  States,  addressed  to  Hon.  WUliam  Draper  Lewis, 
director  of  the  American  Law  Institute.  The  letter  deals 
with  the  necessity  for  regiilation  and  simplification  of  Federal 
criminal  procedure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

The  WwrrK  HotrsK. 
Wcstiington,  May  9.  1940. 

Hon.  Wtluam  Drato  Lewis, 

Director,  the  American  Law  Institute.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mt  Dxar  ISm.  Lkwb:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  greeting  the  members 
of  the  profession  who  are  attending  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting 
Of  the  American  Law  Institute,  and  erterdlng  to  the  Institute  my 
best  wishes  for  success  in  its  many  commendable  endeavors. 

The  institute  has  made  many  constructive  contributions  of  out- 
standing character  to  the  advancement  and  Improvement  of  the 
law.  I  am  gratified  to  observe  that  it  is  not  restricting  Its  activi- 
ties by  the  traditional  frameworc  of  Juridical  science,  but  has 
extended  its  studies  to  such  matters  as  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquents. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  recent  years  in  the  direction  of 
simplification  of  clvU  procedure  and  coordination  of  the  operations 
of  the  courts,  especially  in  the  Federal  field.  Much  still  remains 
to  be  attained  in  the  realm  of  criminal  law  and  penology.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  make  provision  for  the  regulation 
and  simpimcaticn  of  Federal  criminal  procedure  by  means  of 
Judicial  rule  making,  similar  to  that  made  by  it  several  years  ago  In 
respect  to  Federal  civU  procedure. 

The  Institute  is  In  a  position  to  render  signal  service  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  penology.  Not  only  the  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquents,  to  which  It  U  already  devoting  attenUon.  but  also 
such  matters  as  Indeterminate  sentences,  probation,  and  parole 
form  fruitful  subjects  for  studies  of  the  type  that  the  Institute  has 
so  effectively  undertaken  and  successfully  pursued  in  the  past. 

These  phases  of  the  administration  of  justice  touch  practical  life 
In  a  true  sense.  As  members  of  the  legal  profession  we  must  alwajrs 
bear  in  mind  that  the  law  is  not  a  detached  science,  but  Is  the 
handmaiden  of  society.  It  must  be  adjusted,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  the  requirements  of  shifting  social  and  economic  conditions. 
As  has  been  truly  said,  "the  final  cause  of  law  is  the  welfare  of 
society." 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

FrANKLIM    D.    ROOSXVXI.T. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Admission  of  Idaho  to 

Statehood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  22  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT  BY  C.  E.  ARNET 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Pr^ident.  on  July  3  of  this 
year  Idaho  will  celebrate  her  fiftieth  anniversary  of  state- 
hood. One  of  our  distinguished  citizens.  Mr.  C.  E.  Arney, 
a  pioneer  journalist,  businessman,  and  historian,  has  pre- 
pared a  brief  statement  covering  some  of  the  early  history 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  as  well  as  since  its  admission  into  the 
Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  statement 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro,  as  follows : 

EARI.T    UtAHO 

July  3  of  this  current  year  marks  the  half  century  milestone  of 
Idaho  statehood.  The  bill  creating  the  new  State  passed  the 
Senate  July  1,  1890.  having  previously  passed  the  House.  The 
father  of  the  bill  was  the  then  Delegate  from  the  Terrltorj'.  Fred  T. 
Dubois.  On  the  morning  of  July  3.  as  he  was  approaching  the 
gate  to  the  White  House,  he  met  with  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
of  President  Benjamin  Harrison's  Cabinet.  James  G  Blaine  Alter 
the  morning  salutations  Blaine  congratulated  him  on  the  admission 
of  his  Territory  to  the  Union  and  was  espxiclally  pleased  with  It, 
for.  as  he  put  It.  "Fred.  It  will  give  us  two  more  Republican  Sena- 
tors and  a  Republican  Congressman." 

Then  Dubois  said  to  Blaine  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  see  the 
President  and  ask  h!m  to  sign  the  bill  on  the  morrow,  that  Idaho 
might  be  known  as  an  Independence  State.  Blaine  said  to  him  in 
substance:  "Fred,  why  don't  you  have  It  admitted  today?  If  so. 
another  star,  the  forty-fourth,  will  be  added  to  the  flag  and  it  will 
I  be  a  great  day  for  your  young  State  "  The  Delegate  told  him  that 
'  he  was  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion  and  asked  Blatne  to  accom- 
pany him  to  see  President  Harrison,  which  he  did.  Dubois  made 
the  presentation  of  hl.s  wish  that  the  bill  might  be  signed  "today  ' 
The  President  replied:  "Your  determination  In  the  matter.  Dele- 
gate Dubois,  will  be  my  pleasure."  Dubois  asked  him  for  an  hour's 
time  and  returned  at  the  end  of  that  time  with  a  gold  pen.  which 
President  Harrison  used  In  signing  the  bill 

It  was  my  plea-sure  In  the  summer  of  1907  to  go  with  D^iboi-s  to 
the  Idaho  Historical  Society's  room  In  the  Capitol  and  see  him 
present  this  gold  pen  to  the  curator. 

What  Is  now  Idaho  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Territory  Later  It  became  a  part  of  the  Oregon  country. 
Later,  in  1853.  when  Washington  divorced  herself  from  the 
Oregon  parent.  Idaho  was  a  part  of  Washington.  Thus,  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  Idaho's  great  granddad,  the  Oregon 
country  Its  granddad,  and  the  Territory  of  Washington.  Its  dnd. 
Washington  was  created  a  Territory  in  1853.  divorcing  herself 
from  Oregon,  and  taking  with  her  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
Puget  Sound  country.  Including  what  Is  now  Idaho.  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  over  a  hundred  miles  of  what  Is  now  the  two 
Dekotas.  and  Nebraska,  and  having  for  its  northern  t)oundary, 
approximately  48  degrees  north,  and  extending  south  of  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Oregon,  Nevada.  Utah,  and  Colorado. 

Early  In  1861.  gold  was  discovered  in  large  quantities  In  the 
mountains  of  north  and  central  Idaho  and  soon,  that  small  min- 
ing area  around  Pierce  City  and  in  the  Boise  Basin,  had  thrice 
the  population  of  both  the  Willamette  VaUey  In  Oregon  and  the 
Puget  Sound  section  in  Washington.  The  rich  diggings  of  gold. 
sUver.  lead,  and  copper  created  an  urge  for  more  stable  forms  of 
government,  for  courts  of  Justice,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
legal  political  regime.  An  appeal  to  Congress  bore  results.  On 
March  3.  1863.  Congress  cut  Idaho  loose  from  Washington  and 
endowed  It  with  all  the  eastern  area  which  previously  was  In- 
cluded within  the  Territory  of  Washington.  Such  a  large  area 
was  cumbersome,  and  In  1864.  Montana  Territory  was  created, 
and  In  1868.  Wyoming.  This  reduced  Idaho  to  Its  present 
boundaries,  approximately  487  miles  from  north  to  south,  48 
miles  along  the  Canadian  boundary  line,  and  309  miles  alohg  the 
southern  line  from  Wyoming  to  Oregon. 

Its  first  Territorial  capital  was  at  Lewlston.  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Snake  and  Clearwater  Rivers.  Two  sessions  of  the  legislature 
were  held  In  Lewlston,  and  the  delegates  to  the  lawmaking  branch 
of  the  Territory  came  on  foot  and  horseljack.  from  Its  far  eastern 
counties  which  had  been  established  from  a  part  of  Washington. 
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William  Wallace  became  Idaho  Territory's  flrst  Governor,  but 
was  soon  elected  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  to  be  succeeded  by  Gov- 
ernor Lyon,  of  Lyondale.  N.  Y. 

Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  removed  of  the  seat 
of  government  from  Lewlston  to  Boise  in  1864.  One  Alonzo  Ice- 
land, early  editor  of  a  Lewlston  weekly  paper,  undertook  to  enjoin 
the  government  from  removing  the  records.  During  the  pendency 
Of  this  action.  Governor  Lyon  took  a  "fishing  trip"  In  a  boat  on 
the  Snake  River.  His  craft  soon  struck  the  center  of  the  mighty 
8nake  which  carried  him  rapidly  to  a  point  some  16  miles  dow^n- 
Etream.  where  his  pilot  veend  the  boat  to  the  southerly  banks  of 
the  stream  where,  most  conveniently  for  His  Excellency,  was  a 
horse,  which  he  mounted  and,  with  the  records  and  seal  of  the 
Territory,  rode  to  Walla  Walla,  where  he  stayed  overnight,  taking 
the  stage  for  Boise  the  next  day,  where  he  set  up  Idaho's  Terri- 
torial government. 

Illustrative  of  the  opinion  of  the  public  on  racial  questions 
where  two  acts  passed  by  the  second  Territorial  legislative  session, 
which  assembled  November  14.  1864.  at  Lewlston,  one:  "No  person 
not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  v.ho  shall  not  have 
declared  his  Intention  to  become  such,  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
gold  from  the  mines  of  this  Territory  or  hold  a  mining  claim, 
unless  he  shall  have  a  lease  therefor,  as  hereinafter  provided." 
And  again.  "That  all  Mongolians,  whether  male  or  female,  and  of 
whatsoever  occupation,  shall  be  considered  foreigners,  and  shall 
pay  a  license  tax  of  $4  for  each  and  every  month  they  reside  In  this 
Territory." 

Prom  Lincoln  (1861)  to  Cleveland  (1884).  all  Presidents, 
clothed  with  authority  from  Congress,  appointed  officers  for  all 
Territories.  All  previous  Presidents  were  Republicans — save  An- 
drew Johnson,  who  was  elected  on  the  Union  ticket  from  Virginia 
as  Vice  President — and  succeeded  Lincoln  after  his  as-sasslnatlon. 
These  Governors  were  chosen  from  various  States,  as  New  York, 
Oregon.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Pennsylvania,  and  each  one  for  some 
service  he  had  rendered  his  party  In  the  State  from  whence  he 
came  It  Is  not  within  the  history  of  Territorial  Idaho  that  dur- 
ing that  almost  quarter  of  a  century,  anyone  appointed  CK^vernor 
had  ever  seen  Idaho,  or  knew  anything  about  Idaho  or  her 
people.  In  all  this  time,  quite  a  third  of  the  appointees  under- 
took to  run  for  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Idaho  Territory,  but 
without  succesp.  and  at  the  end  of  the  term,  all  of  them  during 
this  period,  went  hence  as  soon  as  their  terms  ended. 

Idaho,  like  all  other  Territories,  was  accorded  the  privilege  of 
choosing  a  Delegate  to  Congress  at  each  recurring  biennial  elec- 
tion. Such  a  one  had  the  privileges  of  the  floor  but  could  not 
vote. 

During  the  existence  of  Idaho  Territory,  the  following  men 
served  Idaho  In  the  above  capacity,  namely: 

1863-65.  William   WaMace.   of   Lewlston. 

1865-e9    Edward  Holbrook,  of  Idaho  City. 

1889-71.  Jacob  K    Shafer.  of  Idaho  City. 

1871-73    Samuel  A    Merrltt.  of  Idaho  City. 

1873-75.  John    Halley.    of    Boise. 

1875-79.  Stephen  S    Fenn,  of  Mount  Idaho. 

1879-83    George  Alnslle,  of  Idaho  City. 

1883-85   Thoo    F    Slnghelser.  of  Bolae. 

1885-87    John  Halley.  of  Boise 

1887-90    Fred   T     Dubois,    of    Blackfoot. 

Oovemors  of  Idaho,  after  Lj'on.  were  Ballard,  of  Oregon;  Marston 
and  Connor,  residence  unknown;  Thomas  M.  Bowen.  remained  1 
week,  residence  unknown:  D.  P.  Thompson,  drew  his  salary  but 
never  came:  Brayman.  spent  a  little  time  In  Idaho;  Hojrt.  never 
came;  Bennett,  from  Indiana,  and  a  splendid  Governor;  Thompson. 
of  Oregon:  Nell,  of  Iowa;  Irwin,  of  Iowa,  faded  away  in  30  days; 
Bunn,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Clover  Club. 

Then  came  Stevenson,  of  Idaho  Territory,  appolntod  by  President 
Cleveland:  and  later  Shoup.  of  Idaho  Territory,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Harrison,  both  of  whom  royally  loaned  the  weight 
of  their  great  Influence,  both  as  Governors  and  as  statesmen  of  the 
very  highest  tj-pe,  to  the  admission  of  Idaho  to  statehood  The 
latter.  In  fact,  took  a  display  at  his  own  expense  of  Idaho  products 
to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  In  the  middle  eighties,  and  after- 
ward ran  a  car  of  exhibits  to  prominent  cities  in  the  E^st.  display- 
ing especially  the  mineral,  timber,  and  agriculttiral  products  of  his 
adopted  Territory. 

The  organic  act  creating  Idaho  Territory  stipulated  that  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Territory  should,  during  the  period  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Governor,  be  the  acting  executive. 

Thus,  while  the  gubernatorial  "carpetbaggers"  were  playing  hlde- 
and-go-seek.  irrespective  of  the  honor  conferred  on  them.  Hon. 
Edward  J  Curtis,  flrst  appointed  secretary  In  1869,  served  In  that 
ex  officio  capacity  longer  than  any  Governor. 

Curtis  pioneered  In  politics  and  the  law  In  t)oth  California  and 
Oregon  prior  to  coming  to  Idaho.  He  waa  capable,  an  orator  of  ex- 
ceptional ability,  and  most  affectionately  greeted  by  his  many 
friends  as  "Uncle  Ned."  He  served  as  Territorial  secretary  from 
1869  to  1878,  from  1883  to  1884,  and  from  1885  to  1889. 

He  lived  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy,  with  his  friends,  Idaho  as  a 
Bute. 

In  March  of  1889  and  Ju.st  before  his  retirement.  Governor  Steven- 
son had  called  a  constitutional  convention  to  meet  in  Boise  City  on 
July  4  of  that  year.  Early  In  AprU  and  Immediately  after  taking 
the  oath  as  Governor  of  the  Territory.  Governor  Shoup  renewed  and 
Vitalized  the  call.  While  the  Republican  was  the  prevailing  party 
In  Idaho  Territory  at  the  time,  there  was  slight  diflerence  In  the 


cumtilatlve  vote  of  the  two  parties.  Governor  Stevenson  was  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  Delegate  Dubois  of 
the  Republican  Party.  Immediately  following  the  call  these  two 
leaders  met  and  made  friendly  suggestions  to  the  various  committee- 
men from  all  the  counties  of  Idaho  Territory,  suggesting  the  most 
capable  men  whom  they  thought  would  do  the  highest  honor  and 
render  the  greatest  service  In  the  effort  to  transform  Idaho  Territory 
Into  a  State. 

On  July  4  the  convention  met  without  any  authority  from 
Congress.  They  had  precedent  for  this  In  half  a  dozen  other  States, 
who  In  Territorial  days  had  moved  toward  statehood  by  voluntary 
action  of  constitutional  conventions.  Nearby  Dakota  was  one,  Iowa 
was  another,  and  In  each  case  there  were  some  misgivings  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress  as  to  the  regu- 
larity of  such  proceedings.  Many  of  those  old-style  statesmen  rea- 
soned In  terms  of  orderly  procedure,  and  styled  the  movement  In 
Idaho  as  a  fresh  Innovetion.  and  did  not  see  In  the  movement  that 
degree  of  dignity  of  which  they  were  so  fond:  and,  again,  there  were 
other  things  besides  the  small  population  which  arose  to  plague  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  in  Congress  to  accept  the  constitution  which 
these  very  capable  men  had  drafted  in  their  session  beginning 
July  4.  1889,  and  lasting  34  days,  and  passed  out  to  the  people  to 
vote  upon  as  the  labor  of  72  men. 

Ilxe  principal  struggle  came  over  the  moot  Mornion  question. 
With  the  beginning  of  Territorial  reign,  each  Governor  who  made 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  emphsislzed  the  existence  of 
polygamy  In  the  southeastern  countries  of  the  new  Territory.  In 
the  lore  part  of  the  eighties,  led  by  Dubois,  Henry  W.  (Kentucky) 
Smith,  Harry  Bennett.  William  H.  Crawford,  and  many  others,  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  counties  where  these  Mormons  were  most 
numerous  disbanded  locally  the  Republican  Party  and  formed 
what  was  called  an  an tl -Mormon  Party.  Their  aims  matured  in 
the  legislative  session  of  1885  when  Kentucky  Smith,  as  a  member 
of  the  Territorial  council,  elected  from  Oneida  County,  put  through 
and  caused  to  be  signed,  the  famous  Idaho  test  oath.  The  purpose 
of  this  enactment,  which  was  later  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  the  case  of  Beeson  v.  Oneida  County,  was 
to  disfranchise  anyone  who  belonged  to  an  organization,  order, 
or  sect  which  taught  or  practiced  bigamy  or  polygamy  In  the  Terri- 
tory, and.  fui^hermore,  prevented  them  from  holding  office  or  serv- 
ing on  Juries.  Thus,  of  the  84,000  population  In  Idaho  when  it 
knocked  at  the  door  for  admission  to  the  Union.  25,000  were  dis- 
franchised. However,  on  November  15.  1889.  12.398  votes  favored 
while  1.773  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  which  had 
been  framed  by  the  July  and  August  convention. 

Confronted  with  the  argument  In  Congress,  where  Dubois  as  a 
delegate  had  the  right  of  the  floor,  with  the  fact  that  he  sought 
to  admit  the  Territory  of  Idaho  whose  Territorial  delegates  had 
made  a  constitution  interfering  with  religious  freedom.  Dubois 
retorted  In  the  House  as  follows:  "We  want  a  State  for  those  whose 
highest  allegiance  Is  to  the  United  States,  or  else  we  want  no  State 
at  all." 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Mormon  question,  the  operation  of 
the  test  oath — which,  by  the  way.  Is  still  in  Idaho's  Constitution — 
lasted  less  than  10  years,  for  the  legislative  session  of  1893  took 
cognizance  of  the  manifesto  previously  Issued  by  the  authorities  of 
the  church  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  objectionable  prac- 
tice, and  thus  loosened  the  strings  for  the  admission  of  Utah,  and 
gradually  since,  harmonious,  neighborly,  and  friendly  relations  have 
existed  between  Mormon  and  non-Mormon  In  Idaho,  which  we  now 
pause  to  suggest  ha£  a  greater  population  of  Mormons  than  has 
Utah. 

As  arguments  for  the  admission  of  Idaho  as  a  State  its  sponsors 
showed  55.000.000  acres  of  land,  classified  as  follows:  12.000,000  acres 
agricultural;  12,000,000  acres  dry  sage;  10,000.000  acres  timber; 
8.000.000  acres  tlmbcrland,  meaning  land  on  which  there  was  timber 
of  lesser  value. 

Dubois,  In  addition  to  being  a  very  keen  Republican  politician  at 
the  time,  was  lucky.  He  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  an  Iowa 
Congressman  by  the  name  of  Isaac  S.  Struble,  a  Virginian  by  birth 
( 1843) .  who  had  settled  in  Iowa  with  his  parents,  attended  common 
schools,  entered  the  Civil  War  at  17,  serving  in  Company  F,  TVenty- 
second  Regiment  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry.  At  the  clo.se  of  the  war 
he  attended  the  Iowa  State  University  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  1870.  and  In  1872  he  located  at  Lemars.  Plymouth  County,  where 
he  was  elected  successively  to  the  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth, 
and  Flfty-flrst  Congresses  (March  4,  1883.  to  March  3,  1891).  He 
was  defeated  for  renomlnatlon  in  the  campaign  of  1890.  losing  the 
nomination  on  the  forty-third  ballot  to  George  D.  Perkins,  of 
Woodbury  County. 

Early  In  the  session  of  1889  he  came  to  Dubois  and  asked  him  If 
he  would  use  his  Influence  with  Speaker  Reed  that  he.  Struble. 
might  be  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories.  Struble 
explained  that  he  had  a  sincere  wish  to  preside  over  that  committee 
and  admit  Oklahoma.  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  as  States  of  the  Union. 
Dubois  told  him  he  had  no  personal  call  on  the  Speaker,  but  that  he 
would  see  If  he  could  not  originate  some  outside  pressure,  and  to 
this  end  the  young  Delegate,  then  In  his  early  thirties,  went  to  Daa 
Voorhees,  the  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana,  known  as  the 
"tall  Sycamore  of  the  Wabash."  Voorhees  was  a  distant  relative  of 
Dubois'  mother,  and  he  knew  the  family  well.  The  Senator  re- 
sponded most  cheerfully  and  a  day  or  two  later  called  Dubois  to  his 
committee  room  and  told  him  that  Reed  would  name  Struble  chair- 
man of  the  Territorial  Committee  of  the  House.  Struble  was  over- 
Joyed  when  Dubois  brought  him  the  news  and  favorable  action  by 
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h's  committee  later  rwmlted  In  the  passage  of  the  Idaho  Admission 
Act  by  the  Hous?  on  April  3.  1890.  It  went  to  the  Senate,  where  It 
was  pa&sed  July  1.  1890.  and  as  above  stated,  signed  by  President 
Harrison  July  3  of  the  same  year. 

In  the  enabling  act  generous  donations  were  given  the  new  Idaho 
by  the  Federal  Government,  known  as  grant  lands,  namely: 

Acres 

Scientlflc  schools 

State  normals 

Asvlums  for  the  Insane 

State   university ^^SS 

Penitentiary 60.wo    j 

Other  State,  educational,  penal,  and  reformatory  Institu- 
tions  150.000 

As  &  safe^ard  for  the  residue  of  this  land,  a  minimum  sale  price 
of  tie  per  acre  -vaa  fixed  by  the  Congress. 

We  might  pause  here  to  remark  that  It  was  cold-blooded  politics 
that  Induced  the  House  and  Senate  to  admit  Idaho  to  statehood. 
The  Cleveland  administration  of  1885-89  had  admitted  many 
Democrats  Into  the  two  legislative  branches,  and  the  Republicans 
cast  about  for  help  to  maintain  control.  They  figured  that  Idalio 
with  Dubois'  leadership  was  safely  Republican  and  recalling 
Blaine's  suggestion,  above  referred  to.  proceeded  on  that  basis. 
And  now  comes  an  evidence  of  Ingratitude  In  politics.  Admitted 
by  a  Republican  House  and  Senate  and  signed  by  a  Republican 
President,  the  young  State  of  Idaho  at  Its  first  opportunity  to 
choose  Presidential  electors  chose  three  Populists.  Its  third  legis- 
lative session  (1895)  had  In  It  but  one  Democrat,  William  H. 
Watt,  of  Blaine  County,  and  2  years  later  (1897)  the  two  branches 
had  but  one  Republican,  T.  A.  Davis,  of  Oneida  County. 

Of  the  72  memtjers  composing  the  Constitutional  Convention 
held  51  years  ago.  but  2  are  now  living,  namely.  Drew  W.  Standrod. 
who  served  from  Oneida  County,  now  living  at  Pocatello.  and 
Frank  Harris,  who  served  from  Washington  County,  still  living  In 
that  county,  at  Welser.  the  county  seat. 

Reminiscent:  On  the  afternoon  of  July  3.  1890.  I  was  riding  In  a 
one-horse-drawn  buckboard  from  Rexburg,  where  I  was  running  a 
newspaper,  to  Idaho  Palls,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  the  first  15  of 
which  was  through  a  sagebrush  desert,  to  the  Caldwell  ferry,  on 
the  north  fork  of  the  Snake  River,  thence  down  to  Menan  Island 
to  the  dry  bed  which  we  forded.  I  was  riding  with  one  of  my 
printers.  As  we  climbed  the  bank  from  the  stream  at  pitch  dark, 
I  observed  occasionally  flickers  of  light  In  the  sky  to  the  south.  I 
observed  them  closely  for  a  few  minutes,  for  some  appeared  to  be 
closer  to  us  than  others. 

Presently  I  slapped  my  friend  on  the  shoulder  and  said  to  him: 
"Grant,  we  are  riding  in  the  State  of  Idaho  and  those  lights  we 
see  are  fireworks  from  Eagle  Rock  ( now  Idaho  Palls ) ,  Blacfcfoot, 
and  Pocatello."  Arriving  at  our  home  In  Eagle  Rock  near  mid- 
night, we  found  It  to  be  true.  The  bill  had  been  signed,  and  not 
onlv  In  that  Snake  River  desert  area  but  throughout  the  entire 
State,  through  Its  mountains.  Its  hills  and  valleys  and  wooded 
areas,  and  the  mines  of  the  south  and  north  of  the  new  State, 
people  were  wild  with  joyous  enthusiasm,  such  as  It  has  never 
been  my  privilege  to  witness  before  or  since. 

The  man  Dubois,  who  Tvas  In  Congress  and  piloted  the  bill 
with  other  assistance  through  both  branches  of  the  Congress,  was 
born  in  Crawford  County.  111..  May  29,  1851.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale — a  Scroll  and  Key  man— in  1872.  He  served  as  United 
States  marshal  of  Idaho  Territory  from  1882  to  1886.  when  he 
resltfned  on  his  nomination  as  Delegate  in  Congress.  He  was 
elected  Delegate  In  November  1886  and  took  his  seat  In  the  Fiftieth 
Congress  on  the  4th  of  March  1887.  He  was  elected  a  Delegate 
In  the  Fifty-first  Congress  In  November  1888,  and  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  to  the  Union  on  the  3d  of  July  1890  he  was 
legislated  out  of  office. 

At  the  flrat  legislative  session  Idaho  did  something  that  no  other 
State  in  the  Union  has  ever  done — 1.  e..  elected  four  men  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  three  of  whom  were  accepted,  as  follows: 
On  the  legislative  balloting  there  were  fo\ir  candidates — Dubois, 
Shoup,  McConnell.  and  Clagett,  none  of  whom  had  enough  votes 
to  elect. 

Diibols  wired  Congressman  Sweet  who  had  taken  his  seat  as 
Idaho's  first  Congressman,  to  confer  with  Senator  Edmunds,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Comml  tee.  Senator  Hoar  who  was  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  Senator  Piatt,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  and  ascertain  If  the  legislature  could  elect  one  per- 
son for  the  term  ending  March  4,  1891,  one  for  the  4-year  term 
ending  4  years  and  3  months  hence,  March  4.  1895.  and  one  for 
the  6-vear  term  beginning  March  4.  1891,  and  ending  March  4,  1897. 
This  was  done  by  the  election  on  December  18,  1890.  of  McConnell 
and  Shoup.  who  forthwith  proceeded  to  Washington  and  at  the 
bar  of  the  Senate,  drew  cuts  for  the  long  and  short  term,  Mc- 
Connell drawing  the  3-month  term  and  Shoup  the  4-year-and-3- 
month  term  The  Idaho  Legislature  proceeded  on  the  same  day  to 
elect  Dubois  to  the  long  term  above  referred  to.  Dispute  arose 
among  the  memtjers,  for  Clagett  was  not  only  a  very  able,  but  a 
very  magnetic  man  and  his  friends  were  legion.  By  a  system  of 
log  rolling  and  trading,  they  got  enough  of  Dubois'  voters,  after 
he  had  been  elected  and  given  his  certificate  for  the  6-year  term, 
to  foraake  him.  and  on  February  11.  1891,  In  Joint  assembly  voted 
Xor  Clagett,  giving  him  a  majority  and  autliorlzlng  him  to  contest 


Dubois'  6-year  seat,  which  he  did  on  the  basis  that  the  two  houses 
voting  at  the  time  of  his  election,  had  not  voted  in  their  separate 
capacities,  but  as  a  united  legislative  body. 

Clagett  came  to  Washington  and  without  a  certificate  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  with  a  copy  of  the  Legislative  Journal,  and 
without  objection  occupied  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  made  a 
speech  in  his  own  behalf,  but  he  only  succeeded  In  getting  six  or 
seven  votes. 

At  the  end  of  Enibols'  first  term,  he  was  defeated  by  Senator 
Henry  Heltfeld.  a  Populist  of  Nez  Perce  County  Four  years  later, 
In  1901.  Dubois  was  elected  by  a  fusion  of  the  Democrats.  Populists, 
and  silver  Republicans,  to  a  6-year  term  beginning  March  4.  1901, 
and  ending  March  4.  1907.  and  on  his  entrance  to  the  Senate,  he 
proclaimed  himself  a  Democrat  At  the  close  of  this.  Dubois' 
second  term,  he  was  succeeded  by  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  a 
Republican. 
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Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Philip  Marshall  Brown.  May  20,  1940,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  on  the  subject  of  The  Science  of 
Peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nietzsche  says  that  "man  U  something  that  must  be  KULrpassed  " 
It  would  seem  that  man  has.  now  been  surpassed  by  modern 
science.  He  is  not  only  grateful  for  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
which  science  has  given  him.  he  Is  Its  docile  creature.  He  Is  even 
beginning  to  believe  that  social  redemption  will  be  achieved  solely 
through  science. 

The  tragedy  of  science  Is  that  its  main  trend  has  been  toward 
the  perfection  of  power  and  force.  The  intrusion  Into  the  private 
life  of  the  atom  ha.s  been  animated  largely  by  the  de&ire  to 
measure   its  energy   and   exploit  its  power  of  destruction. 

The  supreme  expression  of  modern  science  is  the  war  machine. 
But  once  this  machine  is  set  in  motion  it  soon  gets  cut  of  control. 
The  god  of  the  machine  tnkes  command.  It  runs  wild,  dcstrcy- 
Ing  men,  nations,  and  vast  material  resources.  It  also  destroys 
cherished  Institutions  and  standards  of  values.  Confiislon  of 
thought,  and  worst  of  all,  destruction  of  moral  character  follow 
In  the  wake  of  this  Frankenstein  monster  which  science  has 
created.  Men  lose  their  mental  equilibrium.  They  cannot  antici- 
pate and  discount  the  course  of  events.  The  war  machine  rolls 
ruthlessly  on.     Civilization  reels  and  chaos  threatens. 

The  war  machine  has  no  respect  for  democracies.  They  can 
defend  themselves  af^ainst  dictatorships  only  by  being  less  demo- 
cratic. The  organization  of  democracy  for  war  demands  great 
concentration  of  power  and  serious  limitations  on  freedom.  All 
the  resources  of  the  state,  human  as  well  as  material,  mu.st  be 
surrendered  to  the  government.  State  capitalism  results,  and.  In 
turn,  produces  social  revolution.  The  ma.sses  of  the  people  become 
restless  and  readily  susceptible  to  subversive  Influences.  A  war 
between  nations  breeds  social  revolutionaries. 

Under  such  disintegrating  conditions  created  by  the  war  machine. 
It  Is  obviously  Impossible  to  plan  Intelligently  for  peace.  We  do 
not  know  on  what  kind  of  foundations  we  may  restore  the  temple 
of  peace.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  present  war  may  not  prove 
to  be  only  one  of  a  long  series.  Definite  plans  for  International 
organization  at  the  present  time  are  futile.  They  are  as  derisive  as 
smaU  fountains  playing  in  a  deluge. 

What  then  can  the  advocates  of  peace  hope  to  accomplish  In 
this  hour  of  world  tragedy?  We  cannot  acknowledge  defeat  and 
remain  silent.  The  lighthouse  is  most  needed  In  darkness  and 
storm.  We  must  hold  the  faith  and  fight  on.  But  not  blindly. 
Not  with  empty  phrases  and  slogans.  Our  Immediate  duty  Is  to 
dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  apparently  Insoluble  problem  of 
International  peace.  We  must  do  so  In  a  scientific  spirit.  The 
science  of  power  expressed  by  the  war  machine  must  be  opposed  by 
the  science  of  peace. 
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Now,  science  In  Its  essence  Is  nothing  else  than  knowledge  And 
knowledge  1=  gained  by  realLstic.  logical  processes  of  thought.  We 
are  warranted  In  believing  that  through  honest  research  com- 
parable to  the  investigations  of  modern  science  we  may  discern  the 
principles  that  control  this  science  of  peace. 

The  reasonable  approach  to  this  problem  would  seem  first  to 
recognize  the  errors  and  failures  of  previous  experiments  In  the 
laboratory  of  peace.  The  lamentable  experience  of  the  League  of 
Nations  In  particular  should  have  most  lmp>ortant  lessons  for  Sis. 
There  must  be  no  emotional,  wishful  thinking.  Too  much  of 
fateful  Import  to  humanity  Is  at  stake.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
scientific  rtsearch  infinitely  more  significant  than  the  study  of 
the  atom. 

The  basic  error  in  the  peace  experiments  would  seem  to  have 
been  In  a  false  analysis  of  the  causes  of  war  and  in  the  methods 
proposed  to  end  war.  And  this  error,  strangely  enough,  has  been 
due  to  the  very  same  error  that  created  the  war  machine.  Both 
have  been  produced  by  a  materialistic,  mechanistic  age.  Both  have 
been  dominated  by  a  blind  belief  In  force.  Both  have  believed 
that  men  can  be  coerced  to  behave  as  desired  by  gangsters,  states- 
men, and  reforming  idealists  alike 

The  peace  advocates  have  placed  their  faith  too  much  In  Institu- 
tions. In  organisations,  and  In  systems  of  government  They  have 
persisted  In  the  ancient  error  that  men  can  be  compelled  to  coop- 
crate  and  live  at  peace  with  one  another.  The  logical  goal  of  this 
school  of  thrught  has  been  the  creation  of  a  gigantic  Interna- 
tional peace  force  to  Impose  peace  on  single  nations  and  on  blocs 
of  nations. 

The  peace  movement  has  been  obsessed  by  this  faith  In  force, 
in  the  Inexorable  power  of  the  machine.  It  found  feeble  expres- 
sion in  the  attempt  to  apply  economic  sanctions  against  Italy  at 
the  t:me  of  the  invasion  of  E:thiopla.  The  League  of  Nations  whrn 
used  as  a  means  of  coercion  collapsed  miserably  in  dealing  succes- 
sively with  Japan.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

No  lesson  in  r«*cent  times  could  be  more  Impropslve  and  poign- 
ant than  that  the  way  to  peace  does  not  lie  along  the  road  of 
force  The  god  of  the  war  machine  can  never  ens\ire  peace. 
Whether  in  personal,  domestic,  or  International  relations,  man- 
kind Will  always  abhor  coercion  of  any  kind,  be  It  physical  or 
moral.  You  may  win  a  temporary  and  a  precarloiis  peace  by  force 
but  you  cannot  reason  with  men  by  force. 

A  most  s-rious  ml-stake  of  the  peace  movement  has  been  to  urge 
peace  becaise  of  the  increasing  horrors  of  modern  warfare  This 
argument  has  been  as  unrealistic  as  It  has  been  Ignoble  Heroic 
m»  n  never  shrink  from  any  call  of  duty  because  of  the  fear 
of  sv^erlng  ar.d  death  It  is  an  Inspiring  tribute  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  facing  the  horrors  of  hell  In  Europe  and  China 
that  they  have  not  faltered  in  the  defense  of  what  they  believe 
to  be  sacrod  ru;l'.ts  and  obligations  The  appeal  to  fear  has  sadly 
discredited  the  peace  movement  It  has  paralyzed  normal  think- 
in.:  and  obscured  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  a  Finnish.  Dutch,  or  Belgian  soldier  to  un- 
ders'and  the  rea.-=onin;?  of  the  professional  pacifist.  Men  who  are 
defending  their  hearth  and  home  value  duty  and  honor  above 
Ufe  Itself  The  span  of  life  is  all  too  brief,  but  men  .stlU  believe 
In  eternal  values  They  will  not  be  deterred  from  laying  down 
their  lives  for  others  by  fear  of  the  horrors  of  war  This  argu- 
ment ha-  done  the  peace  movement  great  harm. 

Another  error  of  tha  peace  advocates  has  been  to  stress  unduly 
the  idea  that  v>ars  are  caused  by  a  state  of  mind  It  Is  true  that 
wars  result  from  a  state  of  mind  and  emotion  Men  do  have 
profound  convictions,  be  they  right  or  wrong,  concerning  the 
Justice  of  their  c.-.usf.  They  think  in  terms  of  national  Interests. 
Of  pride  of  race,  of  religious  freedom,  and  material  needs.  They 
plan  wars  deliberately  for  the  s-ike  of  their  convections,  whether 
high  or  low,  reasonable  or  fantastic. 

Calling  this  a  state  of  mind  does  not  serve  to  clarify  the  prob- 
lem. It  requires  much  mere  than  denunciation,  derision,  or 
argument.  Tlic  fervid  belief  of  the  German  people  in  a  pure 
race  which  .shall  dominate  Europe  camiot  be  eradicated  by  either 
war  or  ridicule  The  British  interest  in  Gibraltar  and  Sinpapore; 
the  demand  of  Italy  for  greater  economic  freedom;  the  claim  by 
Japan  for  predominance  in  the  Par  East;  these  all  must  be  con- 
sidered realistically.  Such  debatable  Issues  dl.sclose  something 
much  deeper  than  an  emotional  state  of  mind,  Tliey  reveal  the 
motives  that  inspire  and  control  the  actions  of  men  and  nations. 
We  must  know  the  philosophy  of  life  that  determines  conduct. 
We  must  know  the  comiieliing  motives  that  make  men  selfish  or 
generous,  cruel  or  kind.'  What  most  matters  in  the  science  of 
peace  is  the  basic  philosophy  that  actuates  the  conduct  of  men 
and  nations. 

It  is  painfully  apparent  that  our  present  civilization  too  long  has 
been  dominated  by  a  materialistic,  mechanistic  attitude  of  mind 
The  hard  and  dangerous  work  of  society  has  been  done  not  becau.se 
men  and  women  wanted  to.  but  because  they  had  to.  Society  has 
been  strangely  indifferent  to  many  social  and  economic  Injustices. 
The  economic  law  of  necessity  has  prevailed  over  the  law  of  love. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  economic  determlnists  have  ?o 
profoundly  affected  the  thinking  of  all  ranks  of  society,  including 
many  social-welfare  workers  and  members  of  the  clergy.  They 
rightly  believe  that  modern  scientific  discoveries  should  make 
human  existence  more  comfortable  and  enjoyable.  They  believe 
that  men  will   cease   to  be  miserable   and  rebellious  if   economic 


injxistlces  are  corrected.    This,  they  hold.  Is  the  right  way  to  find 
peace. 

The  leading  exponents  of  this  philosophy  of  life  are  the  Marx  nn 
Socialists.  Their  Idealism  may  not  be  questioned  though  their 
class  hatred  and  their  methods  lay  them  open  to  serious  criticism. 
The  inherent  vice  of  this  philosophy  Is  that  It  restricts  man  wlthm 
the  narrow  limits  of  economic  determinism.  They  believe  that 
man  Is  merely  the  product  of  his  economic  environment.  It  is 
essentially  a  materialistic  attitude  toward  life.  In  common  with 
less  radical  reformers  they  would  solve  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems by  legislation.  Institutions,  and  systems.  They  are  substi- 
tuting one  mechanism  for  another.  They  would  submit  man  to 
external  controls  of  a  different  nature.  The  freedom  they  seek 
Is  economic.  They  have  slight  regard  for  his  intellectual  freedom 
and  none  for  his  religious  freedom.  Such  a  philosophy  of  life  is 
too  restricted  to  satisfy  his  whole  nature. 

Tills  philosophy  of  life  Is  ai?o  vitiated  by  Its  failure  to  take 
Into  account  the  confi.ctlng  desires  of  men.  It  Ignores  the  greed, 
the  lusts,  the  hatreds,  as  well  as  the  Ideals,  that  animate  and 
control  human  conduct  It  Is  based  on  the  false  as.=umption  that 
the.'-e  desires  and  motives  can  be  regimented  by  clever  regulations 
and  mechanistic  systems  devised  by  the  state.  In  his  Instinctive 
search  for  complete  freedom  man  has  never  been  willing  to  submit 
to  a  social  control  over  his  desires  and  Ideals. 

The  ultimate  problem  in  the  science  of  peace  Is  to  discover  how 
the  desires  that  control  human  conduct,  whether  In  the  family.  In 
Industry,  politics,  or  International  affairs,  may  be  reconciled  and 
guided  Into  right  cha'nncls.  If  lhe.se  desires  are  Irreconcilable,  if 
men  and  nations  are  resolved  to  take  by  any  mrean.s.  fair  or  foul, 
what  they  feel  entitled  to.  there  is  no  use  In  attempting  to  s<'ek 
peace  by  the  arbitrary  u.se  of  force.  You  may  secure  a  temporary 
semblance  of  peace  by  force,  but  you  fail  Ignominiously  to  eradicate 
the  basic  cause  of  war 

The  advocates  of  peace  through  Justice  are  now  facing  the  stark, 
ugly  reality  that  civilization  is  rapidly  reverting  to  the  law  of  tlie 
Jungle.  Our  materialistic  philosophy  has  been  tending  more  and 
more  to  the  Idea  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest.  Disguise  It  as 
you  will,  it  Is  present  everywhere — in  business.  Industry,  politics, 
and.  saddeft  of  all.  even  in  the  church,  wherever  men  find  it  pos- 
sible by  a  sufficient  show  of  strength  to  gain  their  ends  by  means 
other  than  reason  and  moral  su.islon  There  Is  evident  a"  general 
cynicism  that  makes  light  of  ethical  standards.  We  are  aware  of  a 
prevalent  social  attitude  that  demands  privileges  but  denies  obliga- 
tions The  freedonr  men  seek  is  In  the  main  individualistic  and 
Irresponsible. 

The  plight  of  the  liberal  In  thr.-.p  times  Is  most  tragic.  A  sense 
of  defeatism  apd  the  Inadequacy  of  his  convictions  make  him  In- 
clined too  often  to  compromise,  to  accept  restraints  and  restric- 
tions imposed  by  both  doctrinaires  and  dictators.  He  Is  in  des- 
perate need  of  a  fresh  renewal  of  faith  in  what  Waller  Ltppmann 
has  termed  "freedom  of  personality  and  Inviolability  of  the  soul  of 
man."  He  cannot  be  content  with  any  human  institutions  and 
devices  which  In  aiming  at  social  bottorment  actually  fetter  man- 
kind with  restrictions  on  his  desire  for  the  freest  development  of 
his  highest  nature.  He  knows  very  well  that  the  legitimate  desires 
and  idoals  of  men  can  never  with  safety  be  restrained  by  any 
schnmes  of  social  reform. 

What  then  Is  the  complete  solution  of  this  problem  of  peace? 
Are  we  to  confess  ourselves  to  bo  hopelessly  defeated?  Must  we 
accept  fatalistically  the  prospect  of  unceasing  contentions  and 
wars,'  If  that  be  our  answer,  we  might  as  well  eat,  drink,  and  be 
Insanely  merry  before  the  resounding  crash  of  civil l7..itlon.  But 
if  we  are  committed  In  our  personal  lives  to  a  philosophy  that 
can  give  contentment,  alter  profoundly  the  desires  of  men,  and 
reconcile  them,  then  we  have  an  adequate  answer  which  we  must 
proclaim  resolutely  with  undaunted  faith. 

But  this  will  exact  much  more  from  us  than  Intellectual  con- 
viction or  moral  dedication.  We  must  first  demonstrate  in  our 
own  lives.  In  every  relationship  both  within  and  without  the  fam- 
ily, those  standards  of  behavior  which  we  believe  should  control 
the  actions  of  other  men  and  nations.  We  should  acknowledge  the 
simple  painful  truth  so  fully  expres.sed  many  years  ago:  "Whence 
come  quarrels  and  conflicts  among  you?  Come  they  not  from 
your  uncontrolled  desires  that  contend  within  you?"  It  Is  axio- 
matic that  If  we  cannot  have  peace  at  home  or  In  our  other  rela- 
tionships we  cannot  expect  it  between  nations.  This  demr.nds 
Immense  discipline  and  sacrifice.  We  would  much  rather  seek 
external  controls  on  human  conduct  than  inner  compulsions.  We 
would  resort  to  resolutions,  petitions,  denunciations,  legislation, 
and  punishments  to  constrain  men  to  keep  the  peace.  But  this 
Is  to  continue  the  old  di-scredited  fight  between  conflicting  philoso- 
phies of  life,  whether  Marxism,  capitalism,  collectivism,  or  any 
other  form  of  social  reform.  The  fight  is  most  clearly  drawn 
between  materialism  and  Idealism,  between  those  who  deny  and 
those  who  affirm  the  right  of  man  to  frecKlom  of  personality  and 
the  inviolability  of  his  soul.  All  other  warfare  has  but  little 
meaning  beside  this  unending  battle.  Either  we  must  thoroughly 
alter  and  reconcile  the  confiictlng  desires  of  men  or  abandon  the 
fight   for   world   peace. 

How  can  these  desires  be  altered  and  reconciled?  How  can  they 
be  harmonized  Into  one  sole  objective,  one  supreme  goal,  one  great 
faith  to  animate  and  satisfy  mankind?  If  we  have  the  courage  of 
our  convictions  and  the  willingness  t&  sacrifice  something  the 
answer  ma^  not  he  as  di£Bcult  as  we  imagine.     The  only  adequate. 
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rational,  unifying  phUoBophy  must  be  our  faith  in  *^««^  .^JJ^" 
crhood  of  mail  and  ultimate  spiritual  purpose  In  social  evolution. 
Paul  tue  nrst  of  the  great  internationalist*.  procUlmed  tbls  txuth 
to  the  skeptics  on  Mars  HlU.  "For  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  man  to  dweU  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  deter- 
mined the  periods  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  Rejecting 
the  paltry  phlloscphy  of  the  materialists,  we  must  hold  to  the  faith 
that  there  Is  a  divine  plan  of  evolution  that  promises  the  utmost 
freedom  of  personality  and  the  complete  Inviolability  of  the  soul. 
We  cannot  be  content  with  leaser  and  baser  objectives. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  any  sectarlaii  creed.  Each  must  be  loyal 
to  h:s  own  convictions.  I  am  challenging  those  mllllona  of  Prot- 
estanta  Catholics.  Jews.  Mohammedans,  and  aU  others  who  accept 
the  authority  of  Gcd  in  human  affairs  to  present  a  militant,  united 
front  to  promote  the  only  kind  of  righteousness  that  can  insure 
peace  throughout  the  world.  Thus  a  united  front  would  be  Irre- 
sistible As  President  Roosevelt  has  so  eloquenOy  said :  'There  Is  no 
problem  social,  political,  or  economic,  which  would  not  melt  before 
the  Are  of  a  great  spiritual  awakening."  This  is  the  true  science 
of  peace  which  can  triumph  over  the  science  of  war.  This  has  been 
the  great  aim  of  the  American  Peace  Society  since  Its  founding  112 
years  ago  by  William  Ladd.  himself  a  great  spiritual  leader. 

We  are  deflnltely  challenged  to  dedicate  otxrselves  to  this  crusade 
to  check  the  rising  tide  of  war  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
sound  and  enduring  peace.  After  aU  the  yearnings,  the  strivings. 
and  searchings  after  peace,  we  must  take  up  the  task  in  a  venture- 
some pioneering  spirit. 

"All  the  past  we  leave  behind:  ,^.„„, 

We  take  up  the  task  eternal,  and  the  biirden.  and  the  lesson! 
Conquering,  holding,  daring,  venturing,  as  we  go  the  unknown 

ways — 
Pioneers!     O  pioneers!" 


District  of  Columbia  Primary  Election 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday  May  22  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  24), 

1940 


RESOLUTION  OP  DEMOCRATIC  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  13  the  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  adopted  a  very 
fine  resoluUon,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  DemocraUc  Central  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  believes  that  In  the  District,  among  Democrats  and 
ether  persons  of  independent  and  progressive  Inclinations,  there 
exists  a  sentiment  for  the  reelection  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
as  President  so  preponderant  that  It  amounts  virttially  to  una- 
nimity; and  ^         ,   , 

Whereas  knowledge  that  this  sentiment  exists  Is  based  on  infor- 
mation gathered  from  every  section  of  the  community,  from 
persons  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  mainly  from  those  identified  with 
the  residential  class.  In  contradistinction  to  Federal  employees  of 
the  more  or  less  transitory  groups;  and 

Whereas  It  is  manUestly  a  sentiment  resting.  In  general  analysis, 
on  three  apparent  and  easily  definable  propositions,  as  foUows: 

1  Mr  Roosevelt  took  over  the  reins  of  government  in  a  time 
of  unprecedented  national  demoralization.  The  country  was  at 
Its  lowest  ebb— economically,  morally,  and  spiritually.  Our  funda- 
mental institutions  were  under  threat  of  dangfer  more  frightful 
than  foreign  foe  and  more  sinister  than  civil  war.  The  horrors 
of  revolution  lurked  in  the  background.  Roosevelt  brought  courage 
and  action  into  a  situation  where  before  there  had  been  but  timid- 
ity and  ineptitude.     He  saved  the  Nation. 

2  Mr  Roosevelt,  when  he  had  effected  this  rescue,  did  not  caU 
It  a  day's  work.  He  proceeded  to  safeguard  the  people  against 
recurrence  of  the  acts  of  maladministration  and  the  misadventures 
of  which  they  were  the  victims  in  the  1920's.  With  his  admlnls- 
traUon  there  came  in  rapid  succession  a  greater  list  of  reforms 
than  was  ever  bef<u«  undertaken  by  any  previous  President.  By 
his  clear  vision  the  course  of  recovery  was  charted:  and  l>y  his 
■tout  heart  aiKl  strong  band,  through  drought  and  flood,  wars,  man- 
made  economic  upheavals,  and  partisan  abuse  and  misrepresenta- 
Uon  such  as  was  never  before  heaped  upon  the  responsible  head 
at  tiM  nation,  he  conslBtently  and  doRedly  held  to  his  policy 


ot  using  the  power  of  his  office  under  the  Constitution  lor  the 
benefit  of  humanity.  History  has  already  acclaimed  him  the  great- 
est friend  of  the  common  people  since  Andrew  Jackson. 

3.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  during  the  past  7  years,  has  steered  a  straight 
course  toward  peace  In  a  turbulent  universe,  with  democracies 
of  the  Old  World  torn  asunder  and  disintegrated  at  the  whim  of  a 
■ingle  indlTldual.  with  peoples  everywhere  harassed  by  the  uncer- 
tainties of  war.  and  the  outlawry  of  dictators  strlvlrig  for  the  world 
knows  not  what,  the  President's  foreign  poUcy  remains  irrevocably 
fixed  to  its  solid  basis  of  justice — Justice  as  vouchsafed  In  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity  Particularly  Is  he  the  champion  of  peace  at 
home.  He  is  not  merely  the  most  potent  force  for  peace  in  America. 
but  he  Is  the  foremost  leader  for  peace  upon  whom  the  people  of 
the  world  can  rely  today;  and 

Whereas,  in  consideration  of  these  things,  and  because  of  the 
acuteness  and  unpromising  condition  of  affairs  In  the  world,  it  Is 
the  sense  and  desire  of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  the  people  of  the  DlsUict  shall  have  a 
voice  In  the  nomination  soon  to  be  made  of  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  all  Democrats  and  other  persons  of  Independent 
and  progressive  Inclinations,  who  are  residents  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  who  are  not  under  21  years  of  age.  be  and  hereby  are 
Invited  and  urged  to  participate  in  a  Democratic  primary  election, 
to  be  held  on  Wednesday.  June  5,  next,  by  attending  at  District 
polling  places,  set  up  fur  their  convenience,  and  there,  by  ballot, 
express  their  preference  for  d;."legates  to  represent  them  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  to  be  convened  In  Chicago  July  15, 
1940. 

Onward,  Christian  Soldiers! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  22  (legiskUitye  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  24), 

1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  BALTIMORE  SUN  BY  H.  L    MENCKEN 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Sunday,  May  19,  entitled  "Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers." 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  19.   1940] 

ONWARD.    CHRISTIAN    SOLOIEaS ! 

(By  H.  L.  Mencken) 

The  Honorable  Mr  Roosevelt's  heroic  attempt  to  rescue  England 
from  the  law  of  natural  selection  has  got  off  to  a  good  start,  and 
may  be  expected  to  develop  with  undimlnlshlng  radiancy  As 
everyone  knows.  It  has  been  long  in  preparation,  and  It  would  have 
been  launched  months  ago  If  the  hazards  of  the  third-term  cam- 
paign had  not  counseled  caution.  But  with  the  Honorable  John 
N.  OABNm  lying  dead  upon  the  field  and  nearly  all  the  other  erst- 
while fifth-column  men  leaping  for  cover,  the  way  Is  now  open  to 
panic  the  boobolsle  in  the  grand  mancer.  and  this,  no  doubt,  will 
be  promptly  undertaken  and  achieved  In  a  few  weeks  It  will  be  a 
primary  article  of  American  dogma  that  it  is  an  act  of  lunacy,  and 
not  only  an  act  of  lunacy  but  also  immoral  and  a^inst  Ood.  to 
change  barrels  going  over  Niagara. 

The  impediment  lying  In  the  proletarian  disinclination  to  l5« 
butchered  must  be  considered,  of  course,  but  It  is  not  likely  to  last 
long.  The  plain  people,  having  abandoned  the  l)arber  shop,  the 
village  grocery,  and  the  dream  book  for  the  radio,  are  now  wholly 
dependent  upon  it  for  information  and  Ideology,  and  In  •'ery  short 
order  they  will  be  getting  a  horse  doctor's  dose  of  both  Six  suc- 
cessive rUghts  of  White  House  crooning  will  make  them  pant  for 
Hitler's  poisonous  blood:  mdeed,  it  would  take  only  seven  or  eight 
to  make  them  pant  for  Churchill's.  That  crooning  will  be  on  us 
anon,  beginning  for  the  same  at  middle  C  and  running  up  glori- 
ously to  A  above  the  clef. 

Tb  be  sure,  there  may  tie  some  adverse  caterwauling  in  Congress, 
but  it  will  hardly  be  heard,  and  Its  effects  are  already  discounted. 
The  Democratic  opposition  to  the  New  Deal  has  been  acting  of 
late  like  the  opposition  of  the  poor  Dutch  to  Hitler's  blitzkrieg, 
aiKl  the  Republicans  have  t)een  divided  and  demoralized  by  a 
Trojan  horse  operated  by  the  Honorable  WendeU  L.  WlUkie.  LL  D. 
He  will  be  Joined  at  once  by  many  another  agent  of  the  economic 
royaUsts,  and  the  end  may  well  be  a  coalition  ticket,  with  Rooae- 
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Telt  beading  it  and  Willkle  taking  the  place  of  the  liquidated 
Garner.  If  the  harder -dying  Republicana,  refusing  this  chance 
to  get  aboard  the  band  wagon  of  religion  and  morality.  Insist  on 
nominating  a  ticket  of  their  own.  it  wlU  be  as  surely  doomed  as 
the  ticket  headed  by  the  Honorable  Roger  W.  Baiison,  LL.  D., 
author  of  New  Ways  to  Make  Money,  and  What  About  Ood? 

Thus  the  New  Deal  prepares  for  fresh  and  greater  triumphs, 
and  we  seem  to  be  In  for  a  third  and  worse  dose  of  salvation.  In 
a  few  weeks  it  will  become  a  kind  of  treason  to  mention  the 
Budget.  Money  will  begin  to  pour  out  like  water  from  a  bombed 
reservoir,  and  the  national  debt  will  leap  agilely  to  new  highs. 
The  taxpayer  will  not  onlj-  have  to  shoulder  another  half-million 
Jobholders,  and  enrich  a  whole  new  generation  of  war  profiteers; 
he  will  also  have  to  take  over  the  sustenance  and  supply  of  the 
English  and  French,  both  of  whim  now  teeter  on  the  rim  of 
bankruptcy.  I  have  little  gift  for  prophecy  and  none  at  all  for 
figxires.  but  If  the  deficit  for  the  calendar  year  19*0  does  not 
sma6h  aU  records  111  certainly  be  surprised,  and  if  the  national 
debt  isn't  above  $75,000,000,000  by  the  time  clvUization  is  saved 
again  I'll  be  glad  to  put  on  a  dunce  cap. 

All  this  colossal  looting  wUl  go  on.  of  course,  not  In  the  name  of 
saving  England  but  in  the  name  of  national  def^-nse  To  the 
fictitious  German  submarines  which  the  Honorable  Mr.  Roosevelt 
announced  last  September  are  already  added  a  huge  fieet  of  Imagi- 
nary German  airships  operating  from  Greenland,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Alaska.  And  to  bring  Japan  Into  it,  and  thus  further  the  Hon- 
orable Cordell  Hull's  pious  endeavor  to  open  the  channels  of  trade, 
there  is  additional  Inflammatory  talk  about  an  attack  from  the 
islands  of  the  southern  Pacific,  though  every  schoolboy  is  pre- 
sumed to  know  that  virtually  aU  those  islands  are  controlled  by 
England.  France,  and  Holland. 

It  is  hard  to  dl-scuss  such  rubbl-^h  seriously,  but  let  us  assume  for 
a  moment  that  it  is  true.  If  it  is.  who  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Is  not  prepared  to  meet  the  onFlau«ht? 
Obviously,  the  baby  is  squawking  on  the  doorstep  of  the  New  Deal. 
It  came  into  office  more  than  a  month  after  Hitler  began  his  sin- 
ister career  as  Rclchskanzler,  and  before  the  end  of  Its  first  year 
all  Europe  was  aware  that  a  new  struggle  for  power  was  In  the 
making.  By  1937  even  Roosevelt  himself  was  sounding  loud  alarms. 
But  Instead  of  looking  to  the  national  defenses  while  there  was 
yet  time  he  and  his  associated  frauds  devoted  themselves  to  buying 
votes  at  home,  and  in  that  enterprise  they  were  still  engaged  at 
the  time  the  storm  broke. 

No  more  gross  perversion  of  governmental  function  was  ever 
hfard  of  on  this  earth.  It  was  actually  not  until  last  year  that 
the  annual  expenditure  upon  defense  reached  » 1.000 ,000 ,000, 
though  every  year  saw  four  or  five  times  that  amount  wasted  upon 
schemes  to  take  money  away  from  those  who  had  earned  It  and 
give  It  to  those  who  had  not.  In  1938  England  spent  5.37  percent  of 
Its  total  national  income  on  Its  army  and  navy,  and  France  spent 
636  percent,  but  the  United  States  spent  only  1.47  percent,  and 
most  of  that  small  amount  seems  to  have  gone  for  naupht  Nearly 
2,500,000  boys  have  been  put  through  the  C.  C.  C.  mill  since  1933 — 
ail  of  them  trained,  at  huge  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  In  the  arts 
of  the  Boy  Scout,  but  not  one  trained  in  those  of  the  soldier. 

The  immense  sums  that  the  New  Deal  charlatans  have  got  rid  of 
otherwise  have  been  equally  unproductive.  There  is  nothlag  to 
show  for  them  now  save  a  national  debt  of  »45,000.000.000  and  a 
horde  of  10.000.000  career  mendicants.  aU  trained  to  believe  that 
thev  are  entitled  to  something  for  nothing.  If  half  the  billions 
that  went  into  so  training  them  had  been  spent  in  preparing  them 
to  fight  for  their  country,  no  dictator  would  dream  of  flouting  us 
today.  And  if  half  the  billions  that  were  frittered  away  upon  costly 
garden  cities  for  Jobholders,  Imbecile  guide  books,  and  obscene 
communistic  art  had  been  laid  out  In  equipping  an  army,  It  would 
now  be  as  formidable  as  Hitler's. 

Were  the  New  Deal  wizards  the  victims  of  their  own  Christian  In- 
nocence? Was  it  Impossible  for  them,  as  consecrated  lovers  of 
peace,  to  believe  that  the  t»osses  of  other  cotmtrles  could  be  so 
wicked  as  to  make  war?  The  answer  Is  surely  not  aye  From  the 
Ume  of  the  first  faint  alarms  they  have  been  bitterly  and  raucously 
partisan  and  provocative  Beginning  with  Roosevelt  himself  and 
nmnlng  down  to  such  dubs  as  Cromwell  and  Bullitt,  they  have 
howled  for  one  side  and  against  the  other.  American  neutrality 
has  twen  constantly  dishonest  and  nefarious,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  argue  that  England  would  not  have  entered  the  combat 
at  all  If  It  had  not  had  clear  assurances  of  American  support.  At 
this  moment  every  rational  person  knows  that  provldliog  such 
support  is  the  main  business  before  the  House  and  that  all  the 
gabble  about  attacks  on  the  United  States  is  only  cover  for  it. 

Such  is  the  net  effect  of  New  Dealism  In  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  As  In  the  domestic  field.  It  haa  let  the  taxpayer  In  for 
a  wholesale  looting,  and  In  addition  it  has  greatly  endangered 
the  national  safety.  After  6  months  of  doldrums,  the  war  has 
suddenly  taken  on  such  a  tempo  that  It  may  very  well  end  before 
the  rescue  of  England  can  be  achieved  or  even  attempted.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  English,  facing  appalling  and 
alnu»t  certain  punishment,  may  make  peace  before  any  help  be- 
yond that  which  a  prison  chaplain  offers  to  a  condemned  man  can 
reach  them  .         , 

Whether  this  happens  or  not.  It  must  be  plain  that  we  have  been 
let  In  for  a  long  series  of  extremely  tmpleasant  consequences.  Ovi 
only  hope,  in  fact,  lies  in  an  overwhelming  EDgli&h  victory,  which 
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now  begins  to  look  excessively  Improbable.  If  It  falls,  well  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  bloc  of  mighty  and  far-from-tender 
powers,  each  and  every  one  of  them  smarting  under  a  sense  not  only 
of  injury  but  also  of  Insult.  The  pecksnifOan  blather  of  Roosevelt. 
Hull,  and  companv  has  offered  them  intolerable  affront* — maybe 
deserved  in  moral  "theology,  but  certainly  not  by  their  reckoning. 
History  shows  that  nations  remember  and  resent  such  Insolence 
long  after  they  have  forgotten  the  wounds  of  actual  war.  Thej 
nurse  and  cuddle  them  as  an  elephant  nurses  and  cuddles  the 
memory  of  a  Mickey  Finn  concealed  In  a  peanut  shell. 

Thus  we  seem  doomed  to  pay  another  stupendous  bill  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  being  governed  by  mountebanks.  I  suggest  that 
we  had  better  look  sharply  to  our  arms.  It  is  an  Irony  worthy  of 
noting  that  the  Job  of  assembling,  cleaning,  and  oiling  those  arms 
will  probably  be  entrusted  to  the  same  mountebanks. 


The  American  Defense  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  'WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  22  (leaislatitye  day  of  Wednesday.  AprU  2<) , 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  LINDLET 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Lindley  on  the  American  defense  problem,  and  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  this  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  22.  1940) 

THE    AMEaiCAN    DEFENSE    PHOBLKM 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

In  the  supreme  Interest  of  our  national  security,  diplomatic 
and  naval  steps  of  the  most  delicate  and  critical  character  may 
have  to  be  taken  wlthm  a  few  weeks.  This  sharp  possibility  arises 
from  two  facts: 

(1)  That  within  a  matter  of  weeks  the  Germans,  with  or  with- 
out Italian  help,  may  win  a  victory  over  the  Allies.  Not  a  partial 
victory,  followed  by  a  negotiated  peace,  but  a  total  victory,  Involv- 
ing the  destruction  or  surrender  of  the  French  Army  and  the 
destruction  or  successful  Invasion  of  Great  Britain. 

(2)  That  we  are  unprepared  to  do  what  we  should  do  to  guar- 
antee our  national  security  In  the  event  of  an  Allied  debacle, 
esp)eclally  If  Hitler  should  fall  heir  to  the  Allied  fleets. 

The  stark  realities  are  that  the  German  war  machine  is  even 
more  formidable— very  much  more  formidable — than  It  was  gen- 
eraly  thoiight  to  be,  and  that  the  Allies  are  very  much  less  well 
prepared  to  resist  It  than  was  generally  thought — or  than  they 
thought  Various  of  our  experts  saw  parts  of  the  picture  clearly 
long  ago.  A  few  voices  were  warning  of  the  supremacy  of  Ger- 
many In  the  air  and  of  Its  effect  on  the  operations  of  armies  and 
fleets.  Our  Army  experts  knew  some  time  ago  of  this  superiority 
of  the  German  Army  in  mechanized  eqtilpment,  both  in  numbers 
and  quality.  But  the  total  picture  was  probably  not  clear  to 
many,  If  any.   people. 

In  appraising  the  picture  almost  everybody  has  been  wrong.  The 
pacifist  isolationists  and  the  pacifist  Internationalists  were  more 
thoroughly  wrong.  Those  who  advocated  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — or  even  the  Western  Hemisphere  plus  Oceania — saw 
the  trend,  but  In  most  Instances  underestimated  the  time  we  would 
have  to  prepare  for  the  moment  of  action .  The  President  sensed  the 
danger  but  befogged  the  situation  with  a  political  melange  of 
meddling  In  Europe,  futile  expressions  of  indignation,  and  InsufB- 
clent  economic,  military,  and  aerial  preparation.  If  he  had  not 
misjudged  the  situation,  he  would  not  have  supported  the  wlll-o'- 
the-wisp  trade  pwllcles  of  Hull,  and  would  not  have  Indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  moral  condemnation  and  halfway  economic  sanctions, 
unsupported  by  armed  force.  He  would  have  talked.  Instead,  In 
terms  of  defense  of  our  national  security. 

But  that  is  all  water  over  the  dam.  The  question  now  Is  not  one 
of  meddling  In  E^irope  but  of  our  national  security.  Within  a 
few  weeks  the  Nazis  may  be  able  to  line  up  In  Norway.  Holland,  and 
Belgltim.  and  on  the  French  channel  coast  6,000  or  7,000  bombing 
planes  and  fighter  escort  planes.  (Meanwhile  they  may  or  may  not 
have  occupied  Paris  or  knocked  out  the  French  Army.)  If  that 
happens,  we  may  expect  the  most  gigantic  blackmail  In  the  history 
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of  the  world:  '•Surrender  the  British  Fleet  Intact,  or  BrUaln  will  be 
devastated  •  Whether  the  British  would  give  up  at  the  first  threat 
t8  extremely  doubtful,  especially  with  a  man  of  ChurchUls  fighting 
spirit  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 

But  suppoee  the  Nazis  convert  London,  the  nerve  center  ol 
Britain.  Into  a  shambles  and  then  say:  "Are  you  ready  now  to  give 
up  and  surrender  the  fleet?"  „  ,^,  ^    ,  , 

Churchill  has  warned  that  the  battle  for  the  British  Isles 
Impends  The  British  have  very  considerable  defenses  against 
aenal  attack  but  perhaps  nothing  like  what  may  be  necessary  If 
Hitler  is  willing  to  gamble  all  on  victory.  Even  If  the  British  are 
able  to  withstand  such  punishment  as  no  urban  people  have 
ever  endured,  the  possibility  cannot  be  eliminated  that  Great 
Britain  will  be  successfully  Invaded  and  beaU-n  to  Its  knees. 

In  British  shipyards  a  navy  larger  than  the  present  Italian 
and  German  Navies  combined  Is  under  con.structlon.  If  Hitler 
gets  these  ships,  he  will  have  in  short  order,  with  the  German 
and  Italian  Navies,  a  formidable  force.  If  he  gets  in  addition 
the  Allied  fleets  afloat,  or  even  part  of  them,  he  will  have  at  his 
command  by  far  the  greatest  navy  afloat,  in  addition  to  by  far 
the  greatest  air  force  and  the  most  powerful  army. 

The  power  of  the  German  land  forces  Is  not  our  Imminent 
concern.  The  power  of  Germany  In  the  air  is  more  important 
to  us.  German  naval  power  may  be  a  llfe-and -death  matter 
to  us. 

German  air  power  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact — or  belief  of 
our  best-informed  people — that  the  German  production  of  mili- 
tary planes  now  exceeds  3  000  planes  per  month  and  will  reach 
6.000  per  month  by  fall.  The  German  production  at  present  is 
believed  to  exceed  the  total  world  production  outside  Germany. 
Ours  this  month  is  about  600  planes  and  we  wont  reach  1.200 
until  about  December.  The  Germans  have  a  vast  reserve  of  fully 
or   partly   trained   pilots. 

German  superiority  In  the  air  need  not  worry  us  unless,  or 
until.  It  Is  accompanied  by  sea  power. 

With  Japan  to  watch  In  the  Pacific,  we  cannot  defend  the  naval 
and  aerial  approaches  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  If  the  Allied 
fleets,  in  whole  or  In  considerable  part,  shortly  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Germany  or  any  firm  ally  of  Germany 

This  may  prove  to  be  an  unduly  dark  picture.  But  any  na- 
tional policy  which  does  not  take  account  of  the  darkest  possi- 
bilities Is  foolhardy. 

A  preeminent  concern  of  American  policy  at  the  moment  must 
be  to  assure  that  the  Allied  fleets  are  never  surrendered.  If  they 
are  scuttled,  our  situation  will  be  bad  enough  in  view  of  our 
inadequate   preparations   for   defense,   especially    in    the   air. 

We  are  powerless  to  influence  the  result  of  the  great  battle  now 
being  waged  in  France  and  Belgium.  But  we  may  be  able  to  do 
a  little  to  preserve  the  morale  of  the  Allies  if  that  battle  goes 
adversely  to  them.  To  prolong  their  resistance  it  might  help  to 
guarantee  to  them  unlimited  economic  assistance.  If  promptly 
given,  such  a  pledge  might  Influence  the  attitude  of  Russia  and 
even  of  Italy.  Both  Stalin  and  Mussolini  must  be  quaking  in 
their  boots.  For  if  the  French  Army  cannot  withstand  the  Ger- 
man onslaught,  the  infinitely  inferior  Russian  Army  would  stand 
no  chance  whatsoever.  And  Mussolini  must  sense  that  any  spoils 
he  might  grab  as  a  momentary  ally  of  Germany  could  be  taken 
from  him  about  as  quickly  as  the  Nazis  drove  through  Poland. 

In  return  for  whatever  we  can  do  to  bolster  the  morale  of  the 
Allies  and  to  accelerate  economic  assistance  to  them,  we  should 
seek  to  obtain  the  most  solemn  assurance  that  the  Allied  fleets 
will  never  be  surrendered,  and  that  if  by  air  power  they  are 
forced  off  their  present  bases  they  will  fall  back  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  Singapore. 
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ARTICXE  FROM  THE   WASHINGTON  POST 


been  endorsed  by  a  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee's  speaker's  bureau  staff.  These  statements,  com- 
ing voluntarily  from  Republican  sotu-ces.  are  very  gratifying. 
and  it  is  very  pleasing  to  me  that  my  book  Roosevelt  Again  Is 
receiving  popular  attention.  Evidently  there  is  a  trend 
toward  adjournment  of  partisan  politics. 

I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  have  reference,  a  news 
dispatch  from  the  Washington  Post,  be  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wasliington  Post  of  May  19.  1940) 

REPUBLICAN    LEADER    URGES    ROOSEVELT    AS    G.    O.    P.    CHOICE 

Seattle.  May  18. — Melvin  G.  Winstock.  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican   National    Committees    speakers'    bureau    staff,    recommended 

1    today  that  the  G.   O.  P.  nominate  President  Roosevelt   to  succeed 

!    himself. 

In  letters  to  chairmen  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  National 
Committees,  he  asked  that  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
nominate  as  Vice  President  a  Republican  chosen  by  the  Republican 
National  Convention:  that  the  President  give  assurance  he  would 
form  a  coalition  Cabinet:  and  that  Congress  agree  to  the  Immediate 
pa.'sage  of  legislation  to  secure   the  maximum   productivity  of  the 

I    Nation  and  conscript  wealth.  Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

I         "Americans  all."  he  wrote,  "should  set  aside  partisan  politics  and 

1    present  a  united  front  to  the  peoples  of  the  world." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  the  suggestion  by  Miss  Doro- 
thy Thompson  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  several  days 
ago.  which  I  had  placed  in  the  Record,  that  President  Roose- 
velt be  drafted  by  both  parties  to  serve  another  term  has 


Petition  for  a  Considerate  Understanding  Be- 
tween the  American  Government  and  the  Navajo 
People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


PETITION    FROM    THE    NAVAJO    TRIBE    OP    INDIANS    OF    NEW 

MEXICO 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  petition  from 
members  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  THE  President  of  the  UNnm  States  or  America 

A  PETTTTON    from    the    NAVAJO   TRIBE   FOR    A   CONSn>ER.\rE   UNDERSTANDINtI 
BETWEEN    THE    AMERICAN    GOVERNMENT    AND  THZ    NAVAJO    PEOPLE 

(To  be  presented  by  Hon.  Dennis  Chavez.  United  States  Senator,  by 
request  of  the  Navajos) 
We.  representatives  of  the  Navajo  Tribe,  residing  In  the  Navajo 
territory  and  Navajo  Reservation  within  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
do  hereby  protest  the  rules  and  regulations  being  Imposed  upon  us 
by  the  administration  of  John  Collier.  Wc  protest  the  following 
action  and  ask  the  careful  analysis  of  our  protests: 

1.  (a)  We  protest  the  system  of  having  and  maintaining  18  dis- 
tricts or  subdivisions  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Navajo. 

(b)  We  ask  the  return  to  the  system  of  maintaining  the  Judicial 
districts  comprising  six  In  number  and  thus  situated  to  be  of  con- 
venience to  our  people. 

2.  (a)  We  protest  the  reduction  of  our  livestock  under  the  present 
system  that  is  destroying  our  right  to  free  initiative  and  the  right 
to  make  a  lawful  living  from  occupations  that  have  been  ours  for 
centuries,  and  thus  guarantees  u.s  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness as  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  We  ask  that  you  analyse  the  constitutional  rights  of  John 
Collier,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  confiscate  our  prop- 
erty by  force. 

3.  (a)  We  protest  the  coercion  of  our  people  by  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  system  of  force  being  u.sed 
upon  our  people  Is  making  them  disrespectful  of  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hardships  that  are  being  im- 
posed upon  our  people  by  this  unjust  action. 

(b)   The  attached  report  from  the  different  districts  of  our  res- 
ervation Is  but  evidence  of  the  injustice  and  the  malfeasance  of  the 
'   present  administration  of  Indian  affalra. 
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4.  (a)  We  approve  action  that  will  tend  to  ln^>rove  our  rang&s 
and  our  condition,  but  the  present  effort  to  Improve  our  conditions 
is  so  sudden  and  so  forceful  that  It  threatens  to  deprive  us  of  our 
very  existence.  It  goes  without  saying  that  It  is  an  impossibility 
for  a  Navajo  family  to  exist  on  the  limited  herds  under  the  stock 
reduction  plan,  and  we  protest  the  action  that  tends  to  make  pris- 
oners of  our  people.  We  want  to  be  a  free  people  with  constitu- 
tional rights  to  make  our  own  living.  We  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  unpractical  for 
the  futixre  progress  of  our  race. 

4.  (b)  We  do  not  beUeve  that  It  is  practical  to  administer  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  will  tend,  if 
enforced,  to  cause  trouble  with  our  people. 

5.  We  define  the  action  of  creating  a  central  agency  at  Window 
Rock  as  an  act  of  extravagance  at  the  expense  of  the  Navajo 
perple;  that  such  agency  has  not  been  placed  In  the  hands  of 
men  familiar  with  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  Navajo  people  We 
believe  the  administration  of  the  CommiSBloner  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  be  far  from  the  ptirpose  of  democracy  as  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of   the   United    States. 

6.  (a)  This  discussion  brings  out  the  question  as  to  who  Is 
owner  of  the  Indian  lands.  We  contend  that  the  treaties  of  our 
people  with  the  United  States  Government  present  the  Navajo 
people  with  the  ownership  of  Navajo  Indian  lands.  We  therefore 
contend  that  our  people  have  a  right  to  self-government  under 
the  supervision  and  considerate  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  we  should  be  given  the  constitutional  right  to 
express  our  Individual  opinions  and  to  present  our  individual 
arguments  pro  and  con  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Navajo 
affairs. 

6  (b)  Under  the  regulations  and  rules  of  the  New  Mexico 
Grazing  District  7,  act  of  June  28,  1934,  the  Indian  Commissioner, 
or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  may  represent  Individual 
Navajoes.  or  groups  of  Navajo  Indians  in  aU  district  matters  This 
act  alone  deprives  the  Navajo  of  all  rights  to  free  speech,  and  since 
so  many  of  our  people  do  not  speak  or  understand  the  English 
language,  much  misrepresentation  has  restilted.  and  our  people 
have  been  persecuted  as  a  result  of  the  misrepresentation  and 
many  have  been  Jailed  as  a  matter  of  force  to  do  things  they  do 
not  understand. 

In  one  treaty  with  the  United  States  Government,  dated  June 
1.  1868.  we  submitted  to  the  protectorate  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  agreed  to  bring  our  trouble  to  our  Government, 
and  today  we  plead  of  our  Government  to  come  to  our  aid  with 
an  understanding  that  will  benefit  our  people  and  bring  to  rest 
the  unrest  and  wrongdoing  that  Is  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
Commissioner    and    his    subordinates    who   administer    oxir    affairs. 

We.  the  undersigned,  ask  for  an  Investigation  of  Indian  affairs 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation  by  men  unbiased  and  understanding 
Of  the  Navajo,  and  request  the  removal  of  John  Collier  as  Indian 
CommlSBioner  and  his  duly  authorized  representatives  who  are 
bringing  action  by  force  upon  us. 

Fred  TosoBle.  Chief.  Mascalito.  Juan  Agxistln  Guerto.  Etequy 
Martin.  Clyde  Beyalc.  George  Blackle,  Pablo  Martinez 
(Kimbeto).  Woodie  Harrison,  and  many  Navajo  of  White 
Horse  Chapter. 

Navajo  Report   or   Condtttons   as   RETERiinj  to  in   Paragraph   3-B 

REPORT    MADE    BY    TRIBESMEN    ON    THE    RESEKVATION 

District  1:  The  Window  Rock  Agency  Inform  the  Navajos  about 
Taylor  Grazing  Act.  The  regulation  to  stock  holder  were  to  reduce 
their  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  cows  to  one  family.  He  should  have 
five  sheep,  five  goats,  one  horse,  one  cow;  no  more,  and  that  will 
support  his  family  and  their  older  family. 

District  2:  The  old  folks  will  have  no  stock  and  they  are  not  to 
raise  no  more  stock  for  their  families.  They  will  be  under  Govern- 
ment relief. 

District  3:  Young  folks  that  were  married  2  years  ago  will  have 
ro  stock  for  their  family,  same  as  old  folks,  and  they  will  be  under 
Government  relief,  too. 

District  4:  The  regulation  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  has  to  be 
one  section  land  for  winter  and  one  section  for  summer.  We  sup- 
pose not  to  build  a  house  or  hogan  or  fence  and  water.  The  rules 
are  to  pay  for  water  hole  and  for  grass.  If  we  don't  accept  this 
regulation  on  Taylor  grazing,  there  will  be  $500  fine  or  you  will  be 
put  In  prison  for  that  length  of  time  If  we  refuse  this  regulation. 

District  5:  We  like  to  get  together  with  our  meeting  now  and 
make  out  our  plan  We  have  authority  and  as  much  power  to  talk 
against  these  regulations  which  come  out  from  Window  Rock 
Agency  and  other  different  places,  because  these  things  are  not 
prove  by  Congress  We  have  government  and  we  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  our  tribe  stocks  and  other  things  that  Window 
Rock  Agency  is  putting  on  our  tribe  We  dont  want  to  have  the 
Government  support  us.     We  like  to  support  ourself. 

District  6:  Please  remember  and  keep  In  mind  and  worked  for 
better  things,  and  your  delegates  and  chapter  officers  must  work 
the  rights  of  our  tribe  Your  delegate  were  chosen  to  stand  for 
the  rights  of  your  people  and  your  chapter  officers  please  stand  by 
your  tribe  and  stand  up  for  your  chapter  meeting  and  talk  for  your 
tribe. 


District  7:  Indeed,  my  jjeople.  our  plan  which  we  meet  for  here 
today  from  different  places — and  I  hope  you  will  like  these  plans. 
We  want  to  put  our  Fryer  out  of  Window  Rock  Agency  and  all 
his  guards  and  his  supervise,  becavise  they  are  working  against 
the  Navajo  Tribe  and  they  are  putting  the  tribe  Into  starvation 
and  destroying  Indian  stock  and  other  things  which  we  don't 
believe  its  prove  by  United  States  Congress.  We  want  to  get 
six  different  agency  which  was  located  within  the  reservation. 
When  we  had  these  six  aigency  the  Navajo  Tribe  were  better  oft, 
because  they  had  their  own  agency  which  located  In  their  own 
districts.  Since  the  Window  Rock  Agency  was  situated  on  the 
reservation  they  have  split  18  different  districts  within  the  reserva- 
tion. Therefore,  lets  get  together  and  fight  against  these  regula- 
tions. Lets  cut  them  up  in  small  pieces  and  throw  them  out  of 
our  way  and  ask  cur  Government  to  give  us  better  agency  that 
will  work  for  our  Navajo  Tribe  so  our  tribe  will  not  get  into  the 
starvation  with  our  country. 

District  8:  It  was  stated  that  there  was  337.000  different  tribe 
United  States  within  other  countries  and  227.000  Indian  tribes  Uv- 
ing  In  United  States.  Indians  living  In  United  States  have  as  much 
power  and  rights  to  ask  the  Government  to  protect  their  stocks  and 
families  and  other  things. 

District  9:  It  was  stated  to  the  tribe  by  a  missionary.  Mr. 
Walker,  and  a  lawyer  who  went  to  Washington  for  a  visit,  that 
where  wc  find  out  about  these  things  and  It  was  not  prove  through 
Congress  and  Indian  Affairs.  And  so  the  lawyer  talked  to  one 
of  our  head  men.  He  said  get  together  all  of  your  delegates  and 
chapter  officers  and  all  the  tribe.  Talk  against  these  unlawful 
regulations  which  is  upon  you  from  Window  Rock  Agency.  Be- 
cause you  have  as  much  rights  than  I  to  talk  against  It.  They 
would  not  do  anything  to  you  if  you  talk  for  self-defense.  The 
Government's  given  you  authority  and  power;  talk  for  the  rlghta 
of  your  tribe. 

OTHER    NEWS  FROM    DIFFERENT   PLACES 

District  10:  Mount  Taylor  and  Crown  Point  Districts  have  ac- 
cepted the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  That  Is  In  some  places  were  Navajo 
Tribe  cannot  think  for  themself.  These  Navajo  will  be  under  starva- 
tion as  those  of  the  southwestern  reservation.  They  may  be  under 
relief  record  of  Window  Rock  Agency. 

District  11:  Districts  19  have  the  same  trouble  as  any  other 
places.  Six  years  ago  this  regulation  was  put  up  among  the  tribe, 
and  3  years  ago  It  got  worse  as  ever.  It  was  stated  by  a  Navajo 
that  this  regulation  was  made  by  rich  people  from  somewhere  to 
get  rid  of  Navajo  stocks. 

District  12:  Navajo  stated  J.  C.  Morgan  stated  that  this  Taylor 
grazing  was  not  harmful  and  will  not  do  no  damage  to  your  tribe 
and  your  stocks,  too  He  said  It  was  one  of  the  great  things  for 
us  and  its  the  benefit  to  your  tribe.  He  thought  that  but  he  was 
■wrong  about  it.  The  future  Is  at  hand  now  and  we  must  try 
our  best  and  keep  away  and  not  accept  any  regulation  that  come 
out  from  Window  Rock  Agency. 

District  13:  Districts  4.  Black  Mountain  News  Navajo  stated 
a  supervisor  came  and  had  meeting  3  day  ago.  Meeting  was 
about  Taylor  grazing.  One  section  land  was  to  t>e  use  for  6 
months  and  6  months  for  the  other.  For  Taylor  grazing  we  have 
to  pay  taxes  as  citizen  and  go  by  this  regulation.  If  we  refuse 
these  orders  we  will  have  to  pay  $500  fund  or  they  send  you  to 
Jail  for  that  length  of  time. 

District  14:  Navajo  stated  that  Indian  trading  post  grocers  were 
pretty  high,  and  Its  hard  to  make  a  living  out  here.  He  stated  he 
wants  to  take  up  cheap  trading  post  for  his  tribe.  Again  he 
stated  that  Fryer  stated  that  there  was  254  families  that  need 
relief  In  District  4.  You  Navajo  Indian  are  better  off  then  where 
I  came  from.  I  drank  more  coffee  than  I  ever  had.  and  Its  cheap, 
too. 

District  15:  Mount  Rose  white  people  stated  that  the  Navajos 
had  as  much  authority  and  power  to  live  like  white  people  told 
us  to  try  our  best  talk  for  your  rights  Navajo  policeman  and  try 
to  handcuff  him  and  take  him  to  the  Jail.  He  told  them  to  hand- 
cuff him  if  they  had  some  authority  to  do  that.  But  after  all  they 
didn't  take  me. 

District  16:  Cottonwood  Circle  Navajo  stated  that  who  send  these 
delegates  legal.  What  were  they  good  for.  Where  have  these  dele- 
gates legal  come  from.  Have  they  come  from  the  State  of  Arizona, 
Utah,  Colorado,  or  New  Mexico.  It's  unknown  to  our  tribe  and 
they  never  do  xis  any  good  since  the  delegate  of  our  tribe  got  these 
legal. 

District  17:  Mexican  Spring.  Old  fellow  stated  that  he  was  en- 
listed for  scout  army  and  went  to  the  war  with  some  number  of 
Navajos  and  United  States  Government  promise  the  Navajos  that 
they  will  win  their  country  back  for  their  tribe  If  they  would  help 
in  the  army.  So  I  have  given  my  heart  and  head  and  life  for 
my  coimtry  and  tribe  Why  shouldn't  the  Government  remember 
this  part. 

District  18:  Regulations  that  come  out  from  St.  Johns,  Ariz., 
put  the  Navajo  to  sleep  and   they  cant  hardly  talk  against  It. 

Santa  Fe.  State  of  New  Mexico  Navajos  In  these  counties  are 
wide  aw.-ike  and  they  took  up  their  trouble  In  Santa  Pe  and  Al- 
buquerque. N  M  .  In  the  courthouse.  Number  of  the  courthouse 
are  willing  to  help  our  tribe  If  we  do  our  part  and  talk  against 
the    regulation    of    Window    Rock,    because    these    regulation    was 
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not  put  out  from  Santa  Pe  or  Albuquerque  courthouse.     We  will 
help  you  people  all  we  can  to  fight  for  freedom. 

District  19:  Notice  on  Fryer  relief  for  Navajo  tribe.  A  truck  load 
of  relief  stuff  will  be  Issued.  Fryer  order  these  relief  stuff  from 
Kansas  warehouse — 150.000  pounds  of  relief  stuff,  such  as  flour, 
coffee,  sugar,  beans,  commeal.  B  power.  These  stuff  will  be  Issued 
to  those  who  are  under  starvation.  These  relief  to  be  hauled  west- 
ern side  of  Black  Mountain  and  Mount  Taylor  districts  and  other 
places  were  Its  needed.  The  relief  stuff  above  hauled  before 
snowfall. 

District  20:  Fryer  stated  that  radio  system  was  improving  on  the 
reservation.  Fifty  thousand  Navajos  took  Interested  in  radio 
system. 

District  21:  Navajo  stated  not  half  don't  know  anything  about 
radio.     Some  never  seen  these  radio  yet. 

District  22 :  10.000  horses  have  been  destroyed  on  southwestern  of 
the  reservation.  Obey  the  regulation  on  stock  reduction  more  and 
horae  will  not  pay  Navajo  bill. 

District  23:  Hashtlishml  Nez  stated  he  was  clear  an  acre  of  land 
to  put  some  crop  for  himself.  He  thought  he  was  doing  something 
to  support  himself  and  his  family,  and  so  Supervisors  came  along 
and  told  him  he  done  wrong  and  was  against  the  law  cf  Taylor 
Grazing  Act,  and  so  he  stated  he  is  in  Jail  for  12  months. 

District  24:  Fred  Kebeto  Districts.  States  when  he  made  a  visit 
to  Wa.shlngton.  D.  C  .  with  J.  C.  Morgan,  the  Congress  made  some 
prove  that  we  had  our  rights  to  keep  our  stocks  and  we  suppose 
to  get  our  6  agency  back  on  the  reservation,  and  other  things 
were  promise.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  all  working  for  our 
tribe.     Thanks. 

District  25:  Coyote  Spring  News.  A  Navajo  stated  he  had  his 
daughter  herding  his  sheep.  She  has  been  gone  all  day.  and  missed 
the  girl  coming  home  with  the  sheep  So  the  Navajo  went  and 
look  for  the  sheep  and  he  track  the  sheep  copy  mile  away  and  he 
know  who  took  the  sheep  It  was  the  Government  stock  man 
that  took  the  sheep  and  he  put  the  sheep  In  the  corral  The 
next  morning  he  went  to  get  his  sheep  and  Government  men 
offer  him  flO  and  he  can  get  his  sheep  out  of  the  corral.  His 
brother  had  his  sheep  with  him.  so  his  brother  get  his  sheep 
back  The  sheep  got  into  a  fence  pasture  that  was  the  reason 
why.  He  was  notify  before  about  getting  his  sheep  in  that 
pasture.  The  Government  men  gave  the  Navajo  sheep  and  so 
they  send  a  sheriff  from  St.  Johns  and  had  him  arrest  and  was 
put  In  jail  for  35  days. 

District  26:  A  supervisor  stated  they  will  be  put  In  court  In 
Santa  Fe  if  they  don't  accept  this  branding  on  Indian  horses 

District  27:  Two  Navajo  boys  was  put  in  Jail  for  some  reason, 
tuider  12  years  and  13  years  of  age. 

District  28 :  Navajo  pupils  that  were  married  2  years  ago  were  en- 
rolled in  relief  record. 

So  the  supervisor  issue  some  relief  stuff  to  these  fellows  and 
he  orders  them  they  will  worked  24  days  for  their  relief  stuff 
and  they  will  pay  for  them. 

The  meeting  took  place  January  8.  1940.  Number  of  Navajo 
attend  the  meet  were  384  Navajos. 

Will  have  a  meeting  at  Pueblo  Altro  January  18-19-20.  2  days, 
and  4  other  meeting  they  will  have  on  southwestern  reservation. 
The  Navajo  Indians  are  becoming  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with 
the  Federal  administration  of  their  lives.  hablU.  and  reservation. 
The  latest  complaint  is  against  having  one  central  agency  at  Win- 
dow Rock.  Ariz.  The  Indians  want  to  return  to  the  system  that 
gave  them  separate  agencies  in  six  jurisdictions  within  the  boundary 
of  the  reservation.  Navajoe  In  the  northern  half  of  the  reservation 
have  always  complained  at>out  Window  Rock  being  so  far  away.  To 
the  Indians.  Window  Rock  is  a  fabled  city,  inhabited  not  with  fairies 
but  with  "Maltso."  Few  are  the  Indians  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  reservation  who  have  visited  the  Navajo  Agency  in  Window  Rock, 
but  they  learned  of  lU  working  when  agents  came  along  and  reduced 
their  herds  and  took  their  ponies.  This  is  done  to  conserve  the 
range,  the  theory  t>elng  that  the  grass  will  grow  "heap  big"  tf  the 
range  Is  not  overstocked,  but  no  provision  is  made  to  get  water  on 
the  range.  The  Navajo  rain  dance  will  take  care  of  that.  No  doubt 
mtich  good  will  come  from  the  soil-conservation  work,  but  this  work 
Is  limited  to  soll-eroslon  control  and  grazing  control,  which  places 
the  beneflu  In  the  futtore.  No  Immediate  relief  for  the  Navajo  today 
U  forthcoming,  since  the  action  tends  to  add  to  the  Navajo's  troubles 
of  everyday  life.  He  Is  suffering  much  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations  His  trade  has  been  stolen  by  the  white  commerclal- 
izers;  his  herds  are  reduced  to  below  a  make-Uving  standard:  his 
pony,  legal  tender,  has  gone  through  the  reduction  plant.  The  Jobs 
that  are  rightfully  his  are  given  to  the  white  men;  the  money  that 
should  be  spent  to  ease  his  suffering  is  represented  in  traveling 
caravans,  large  administration  buildings,  hundreds  of  bales  of 
mimeograph  paper,  typewriters,  stenographers,  and  publicity 
workers. 

A  common-sense  plan  to  rehabilitate  the  Navajo  would  develop 
the  natural  resoxirces  of  Navajo  land — timber,  oil.  mining,  water, 
and  irrigation — and  thus  bring  about  a  self-supporting  program. 
The  Navajo  set-up.  past  and  present,  has  made  while  men  rich  and 
the  Navajos  pKxar.  (George  B.  Bowra  In  the  Aztec  Independent- 
Review.  Aztec.  N.  Mex..  January  19,  1940.) 
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Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  submit  for  inclusion 
therein  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by  me  on  the  19th 
of  this  month  as  a  part  of  the  I  Am  an  American  program  at 
Hollywood.  In  this  connection  I  want  to  congratulate  and 
thank  this  community  and  many  others  in  the  country  for 
this  timely  patriotic  service  to  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
hope-inspiring  things  which  I  have  observed  in  a  long  time 
was  this  group  of  American  citizens  not  only  attending  to  a 
local  civic  duty  but  giving  their  time  and  money  to  stimulate  a 
Nation-wide  interest  in  really  getting  on  the  job  as  American 
citizens  in  doing  a  most  urgently  necessary  thing. 

The  address  follows: 

citizens  of  America,  newly  come  to  that  privilege  and  to  that 
responsibility,  we  welcome  you  and  declare  with  you  in  the  spirit 
of  dedication  and  high  unyielding  purpose.  "I  am  an  American." 
If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  democracy,  the  serious,  solemn,  sacred 
obligation  and  the  all  but  divine  privilege  of  American  citizenship 
must  come  soon  within  the  conscious  realization  of  our  people. 
You  come  to  governmental  responsibility  with  many  Inherlt^-d 
domestic  difficulties  in  what  may  prove  to  be  for  the  whdle  world 
the  most  tragic  epoch  of  the  ages.  Things  long  established  are 
being  shaken  to  their  foundations.  The  dm  of  battle,  the  cry  of 
the  vanquished,  the  crash  of  democracies  greet  you  today  as  you 
come  to  the  threshold  of  Rovemmental  responsibility.  Upon  you 
as  Americans,  not  upon  agents  of  government,  depend  the  mightiest 
Issues  of  history. 

You  have  a  great  opportunity  You  are  called  to  responsibility, 
challenged  by  a  responsibility  greater  than  that  which  in  a  thou- 
sand years  hsis  come  to  test  the  fiber  and  make  it  possible  for  a 
generation — your  generation — to  tower  above  all  Its  fellows  as  they 
pass  again  in  review  before  the  historian,  who  must  now  rewrite 
the  history  of  the  world.  I  use  no  figures  of  speech.  I  declare 
the  solemn,  challenging  truth  that  either  you  will  be  the  greatest 
generation  that  has  lived  on  this  earth  In  a  thousand  years,  demon- 
strating your  greatness  by  the  greatest  achievement  which  in  that 
time  has  adorned  the  history  of  the  world,  or  you  will  by  your 
failure  to  measure  up  to  the  challenge  of  your  difficulties  go  down 
In  defeat,  carrying  with  you  the  wreckage  of  what  will  probably 
for  a  long  time  be  the  last  of  the  remaining  great  popular  gov- 
ernments of  the  earth.  Will  you  do  that?  The  answer  is.  "I  am 
an  American."  The  battle  cry  is.  "I  am  an  American."  But  the 
answer  Is  not  in  the  waving  of  fiags.  the  saluting  of  flags,  the 
singing  of  anthems,  the  reciting  of  creeds. 

They  have  their  place,  but  th»»y  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  our 
patriotism  becoming  ritualistic  Patriotism  without  works,  like 
faith  without  works.  Is  dead.  It  is  good  to  honor  those  who  have 
served  their  country  well,  but  we  honor  them  best  not  by  worship- 
ing at  their  shrines  but  by  emulating  their  example  with  a  patriot- 
ism of  flesh  and  blood,  willing  to  work  at  governing,  willing  to  sac- 
rifice, to  suffer  that  the  things  in  government  for  which  they  sacri- 
ficed and  suffered  may  live.  It  does  not  matter  how  often  we  salute 
the  nag  and  »mg  the  national  anthem.  Whenever  the  governmental 
capacity  of  a  people  operating  a  system  of  popular  government 
becomes  lesa  and  remains  less  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  than 
their  governmental  difficulties,  the  form  of  their  government  must 
change. 

This  Is  a  challenging  thought,  a  challenging  fact:  May  I  give  you 
my  conclusion  bas^d  on  the  facts  which  I  have  got  as  near  their 
sources  as  It  has  been  possible  for  me  to  approach?  Except  by  con- 
quest, no  people  privileged  to  govern  themsclvex  ever  lost  that  privi- 
lege until  they  had  first  lost  their  capacity  for  self-government  No 
people  who  failed  to  use  their  capacity  for  self-government  were 
ever  able  to  retain  it.  No  people  who  had  lost  their  capacity  to 
govern  them.selves  were  ever  able  to  remain  free  I  am  using 
no  Idle  words;  I  am  declaring  the  solemn  warning  truths  of  history, 
that  when  any  p>eople  become  so  Inefficient  governmcntally  m  pro- 
portion to  their  governmental  difficulties  that  they  cannot  do  the 
business  of  government,  government  of  necessity  turns  from  them 
and  lays  its  hand  on  a  Mujsollnl.  a  Hitler,  or  a  Stalin  to  do  Its  work. 
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Governments  are  no  more  accidents  than  worlds  and  trees  and 
human  beings  are  accidents.  The  fact  that  there  shall  be  gov- 
ernment is  fixed  by  nature  In  human  necessity.  Human  beings 
have  a  choice,  but  the  only  choice  they  have  is  which  of  two  great 
systems  of  government  they  will  have.  It  Is  either  some  form  of 
totalitarian  government  functioning  from  the  top  downward,  or  a 
government  by  the  f>eople  which  by  Its  natuj-e  functions  from  the 
people  upward  One  Is  directed  by  men  who  believe  that  might  is 
right;  the  other  Is  guided  by  principles  which  are  fixed  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 

Human  wisdom  unaided  is  not  wise  enough  to  operate  such  a 
system  of  government.  Confused  and  muddled  by  the  false  belief 
that  men.  some  human  beings  in  conventions.  In  a  creative  sense 
gave  to  us  our  system  of  government,  we  have  been  looking  to  no 
higher  authority  than  human  wisdom  to  guide  us  In  Its  operation. 

Each  of  the  basic  provisions  of  our  constitution  orlglnatod  out  of 
necessity,  and  was  tested  by  the  experience  of  a  people  peculiarly 
gifted  with  the  genius  of  self-government  long  before  our  consti- 
tutional conventions  undertook  the  task  of  our  written  constitu- 
tional constructions.  If  we  are  to  emerge  from  the  difficulties 
that  now  endanger  us,  we  mu.'=t  rid  our  minds  of  the  silly,  his- 
torically Incorrect,  humanly  Impossible  mjrthologlcal  tales  about 
seme  supermen  having  created  for  us  our  Constitution  and  s3rstem 
of  government;  and  instead  of  such  tales,  which  hive  crowded 
out  the  truth,  and  which  are  as  Impossible  of  human  accomplish- 
ment as  the  tales  of  the  Grecian  gods,  we  m'ost  realize  the  truth 
about  our  Constitution 

The  Constl.utlon  of  a  popular  government  comes  from  the  same 
source  that  the  constitution  of  your  physical  txxly  coines  from,  the 
same  source  that  a  tn-e  comes  from.  No  political  philosopher  or 
constitutional  convention  In  a  creative  sense  ever  fashioned  the 
constitution  of  a  living  government.  Constitutions  of  popular 
governments  are  living  things;  they  must  be  rooted  In  the  govern- 
mental concepts  of  a  pecjple  whose  governmental  capacity  Is  able  to 
sustain  them,  or  they  wither  and  die  as  a  plant  withers  and  dies 
rooted  in  a  soil  which  does  not  sustain  It. 

We  live  In  a  universe  of  natural  law  governing  everything  from 
the  smallest  atom  to  the  greatest  systems  of  worlds.  In  tl.is  uni- 
verse of  law  there  Is  a  live  God.  a  great  Intelligence,  a  great  power. 
I  say  in  all  reverence  Ho  is  the  Big  Boss.  We  may  be  His  copiriners. 
If  we  will,  but  We  must  work  In  obedience  to  His  law.  Only  in  the 
field  of  government  do  human  beings  now  ignore  this  fact,  and  In 
the  field  of  government  Is  the  one  outstanding  failure  of  this  age. 

We  have  the  choice  aided  by  the  guidance  of  great  principles 
which  govern  governments,  of  governing  ourselves  or  being  driven 
by  the  lash  of  oppression  to  the  discharge  of  a  neglected  duty.  This 
Is  the  fundamental  law  I  would  Impress.  People  learn  to  govern 
by  governing.  They  retain  the  ability  to  govern  by  using  It.  They 
Icee  the  ability  to  govern  by  not  using  It.  They  acquire  the  greater 
ability  to  meet  the  greater  problems  of  tomorrow  only  by  usina  the 
ability  today  possessed  to  meet  the  problems  of  today. 

The  difficulties  of  popular  government,  like  all  other  difficulties, 
have  been  provided  for  the  development  of  people.  Nature  has  no 
disposition  to  avoid  difficulties  for  people.  It  creates  them.  The 
develcpment  of  people  is  the  central  objective  of  nature  IWfflcul- 
tles  are  the  g^mna-^tlc  paraphernalia  provided  for  that  development. 
We  know  by  our  own  experience  and  obeervatlon  that  no  inchvldual 
was  ever  greater  than  his  difficulties.  No  victory  was  ever  greater 
than  the  t>attle  fought  to  win  it.  The  greatest  epochs  of  il.e  world 
are  those  in  which  peoples  with  a  purpose  which  would  not  yield, 
with  a  courage  which  sustained,  fought  their  way  through  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  time  The  history  of  the  world  U.  but  a  record 
of  difficulties  overcome  Being  on  top  of  the  hill  is  not  Important 
In  the  scheme  of  nature.  Had  It  been  so,  we  would  have  all  been 
created  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  CUmbing  the  hill  and  gaining  the 
strength  from  the  cllmbins?  is  what  is  important,  instead  of  sitting 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  because  It  ts  steep  and  rugged  and  let- 
ting the  muM!l«»  grow  flabby.  It  Is  a  law.  a  universal  law.  and 
therein  lies  the  philosophy  of  self-government. 

Progress  is  alow.  Progiew  is  uphill.  Progress  Is  difficult  Progress 
Is  the  road  of  struggle  and  of  strength:  along  that  road  lies  the 
thrill  of  victory,  the  fltncs*  to  live.  We  are  getting  soft  m  Ainerlca. 
We  want  the  easy  way.  the  fa'^t  way.  But  the  easy  way  ihe  fast 
way.  U  the  road  downhill.  It  ts  the  road  at  retreat  It  may  be 
alluring,  but  it  u  the  lure  of  death.  Study  your  own  life  Examine 
history. 

When  some  difficulty  comes  to  otir  communities,  to  the  smaller 
tmlts  of  government,  to  our  St«t««.  which  function  largely  through 
smaller  units,  where  the  people  choose  their  chief  officers  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  control,  where  the  Individuals  voice  may  be 
heard  and  hU  Influence  felt,— instead  of  grappling  with  that  diffi- 
culty and  adding  thereby  to  our  governmental  capacity  by  the  use 
ot  the  capacity  which  we  possess,  we  cry  out  for  a  supergovernment 
to  come  in  and  do  the  Job  for  us.  As  a  result  we  not  only  fall  to 
receive  the  increased  capacity  to  govern  which  nattire  gives  as  a 
reward  to  those  who  use  the  capacity  already  possessed,  but  we  lose 
capacity.  Nature  takes  from  tis  the  capacity  which  we  fall  to  use 
It  is  the  law  of  life.  Let  the  greatest  athlete  go  to  bed  and  cease 
to  use  his  muscles;  the  strength  in  his  muscles  will  not  remain. 
Let  any  sell-governing  people  shift  their  governmental  re;;pon6l- 
blllties  away  from  themselves  and.  In  prop<M-tion  as  they  do,  the 
strength  to  govern  deptarts. 

Basically  considered,  from  the  disregard  of  these  fundamental 
tacta,  great  lavs  of  Nature  which  govern,  not  only  in  government 


but  everywhere,  which  determine  sound  policy,  which  limit  hu- 
man discretion,  which  fix  the  program  for  the  development  and 
preservation  of  governmental  capacity  of  the  people,  from  that 
disregard,  basically  considered,  our  major  goverrunental  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  have  come.  That  Is  my  Judgment.  I  have 
examined  the  facts.  I  have. been  trained  in  the  school  of  prac- 
tical experience.  I  have  subjected  that  Judgment  to  every  test 
to  which  experience  has  taught  me  to  subject  Judgment  before 
yielding  to  its  guidance.  I  give  It  to  you  for  whatever  It  may  ba 
worth. 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet.  lest  we  forget"  that  we  lira 
In  a  world  of  universal  law.  that  we  talk  through  the  air.  fly 
through  the  air.  and  do  all  the  other  wonderful  things  of  this 
complex  age  because  we  have  discovered  and  are  obedient  to 
natural  law,  lest  we  forget  that  long  ago  great  thinkers,  practical 
people  who  had  searched  the  mysteries  of  life  declared  as  a  dis- 
covered fact  that  "there  is  a  God  who  presides  over  the  destiny 
of  nations."  Young  men  and  women,  and  those  from  other  lands. 
coming  to  governmental  responsibility,  let  me  Impress  that  gov- 
ernment is  not  the  one  hiatus  in  Nattire  where  there  is  no  gov- 
erning natural  law.  There  is  no  hiatus  In  all  the  universe.  Only 
by  obedience  to  that  law  can  himian  beings  now  operate  and 
preserve  in  this  complex  scientific  age  a  great  system  of  popular 
government,  such  as  we  have. 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  w« 
forget." 
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Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much  loose  talk 
going  on  with  regard  to  the  reciprocal -trade  agreements, 
foreign  competition,  and  higher  costs  under  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  Is  because  of  ignorance 
of  the  facts  or  deliberate  attempts  to  mislead  the  public,  and 
I  care  not.     Such  talk  should  stop. 

Recently  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Engel]  made  a  speech  with  regard  to  what  he  claimed 
was  wrong  with  leg^islation  concerning  the  cherry  Industry. 
He  claimed  foreign  competition  occasioned  by  a  lower  tariff 
and  higher  costs  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  was  ruining 
the  cherry  industry.  The  facts  do  not  justify  such  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
an  editorial  from  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  and  no  one  can  accuse  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of 
being  either  New  Deal  or  Democratic,  entitled  "Cherries  and 
the  Tariff." 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press] 

CHERRIES    AND   THE    TARIFF 

Michigan  cherry  growers,  who  produce  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  cherry  crop  in  the  United  States,  probably  were  greatly  inter- 
ested In  a  recent  House  speech  by  Reprcstntalive  Albert  J.  Enckl, 
of  Muskegon,  regarding  their  industry.  Engel  told  his  colleagues 
that  Michigan  growers  are  being  crushed  between  foreign  competi- 
tion occasioned  by  a  lower  tarUT  and  higher  costs  under  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act. 

There  is  undoubted  Jtistlflcatlon  for  the  complaints  concerning 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  as  It  applies  to  the  processing  of  cherries, 
but  his  charges  against  the  tariff  gave  rise  to  suspicion  that  Encel 
was  merely  following  what  seems  to  be  the  routine  custom  of  10 
many  Republicans  these  days  of  blaming  all  the  ills  of  the  country 
on  the  reciprocal-trade  policy. 

Engel  declared,  it  will  be  recalled,  that  Michigan  cherry  growers 
developed  a  maraschino  cherry  with  the  aid  of  a  protective  tariff, 
reduced  Imports  from  22.000,000  pounds  to  a  few  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Then,  he  added,  the  State  Department,  "over  our  repeated 
protests."  made  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  France  reducing 
the  tariff  on  maraschino  cherries  20  percent,  with  the  result  that 
"we  are  now  receiving  importations  of  cherries  not  from  Prance  but 
from  Italy  under  the  most-favored-natlon  clause." 

"Pann  prices  were  forced  down  as  low  as  1 V^  to  2  cents  a  pound. 
and  the  growers  have  been  producing  cherries  at  a  loss  for  some 
time,"  Encel  declared,  placing  the  onus  on  the  ctirrent  trade  policy. 
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That  would  be  a  serloxis  charge.  If  true.  But  it  doesri't  check 
with  the  facts,  which  Engel  might  easily  have  ascertained  James 
W  YouhK  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. Department  of  commerce.  In  response  to  a  query,  reveals 

the  following  facts  about  the  tariff  rate:  ^ ^„vi„« 

"The  duty  fixed  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1,930  on  cherrtes— marafichino. 
candied,  crystallized,  or  glazed,  or  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  man- 
ner—was 9'i  cents  per  pound  and  40  percent  ad  valorem,  the  com-  , 
blned  duty  being  equivalent  to  approximately  105  percent  ad 
vaiorem  in  1931.  to  103  percent  ad  valorem  in  1933.  and  95  percent  , 
ad  valorem  In  1935.  Under  the  trade  agreement  with  France  the 
specific  duty  of  9',  cents  per  pound  was  If't  unchanged  but  the 
ad  valorem  duty  was  reduced  to  20  percent.  On  the  bas  s  of  im- 
ports in  1939.  the  reduced  duty  was  stUl  equivalent  to  91  percent 
ad  valorem."  v.       ^ 

From  this  It  Is  clear  that  the  difference  between  the  conibmed 
duty  in  1935,  before  the  trade  treaty  with  France  was  signed,  and 
the  duty  in  1939  was  less  than  5  percent— not  the  20  percent  which 
Representative  Engel  charged.  His  statement  apparently  was  the 
result  of  some  loose  figuring  on  the  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem 
from  40  to  20  percent,  in  which  he  completely  Ignored  the  fixed 
duty  of  9'^  cents  per  pound.    Young  also  states: 

••The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the  production  of  cherries 
m  the  united  States  to  have  been  278.280.000  pounds  In  1938.  and 
an  estimate  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  places  the 
production  of  maraschino  cierrles  in  that  year  at  about  36^000.000 
pounds,  compared  to  12.000,000  pounds  in  1925.  '  *  '  ^^^°^^^ 
(of  maraschino  cherries),  which  come  almo.st  entirely  from  France, 
have  not  only  been  negligible  but  ai.=!0  have  shown  no  material 
increase  since  the  trade  agreement  with  France  became  effective  on 
June  15.  1936."  ^      , 

In  support  of  the  latter  statement.  Young  cites  figures  showing 
that  in  1935  maraschino  imports  totaled  24.863  pounds,  valued  at 
*4  275  of  which  24.841  pounds  came  from  France.  In  1937.  after 
the  French  agreement  was  in  effect,  total  imports  rose  to  57.598 
pounds  valued  at  C.10.587.  of  which  56,019  pounds  came  from  France. 
Imports  dropped  below  the  1935  figure  in  1938.  however,  and  in 
1939  total  imports  were  only  35.303  pounds,  valued  at  $4,718.  of 
which  32  798  pounds  came  from  France.  The  imports  from  Italy. 
of  which  Engei^  makes  so  much,  could  not  have  been  more  than 

2  500  pounds. 

It  should  be  noted  that  total  maraschino  Imports  in  1939  were  less 
than  on'-'tenth  bf  1  percent  of  dome.stlc  production.  Of  slgnificanre, 
too  are  the  figures  showing  that  Imports  in  1931.  immediately  after 
the'  lmpo.«ition  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  rates,  were  168.399  pounds,  or 
three  times  the  1937  Imports  following  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
mtnt  with  Prance. 

In  a  final  word  Young  comments:  "In  considering  our  foreign 
trade  in  cherries,  account  must,  of  course,  be  taken  of  exports  as 
well  as  Imports  In  1939  imports  of  cherries.  Including  fresh, 
amounted  to  1609,539  pounds  (less  than  one-half  cf  1  percent  of 
domestic  production),  valued  at  $108  074.  whUe  exports  of  fresh  and 
canned  cherries,  the  only  Items  for  which  I  have  statistics  readily 
avall.^ble  amounted  to  5,363.193  pounds  (almost  2  percent  of  do- 
mestic production),  valued  at  $481,069.  being  greatly  In  excess  of 
Imports." 

Cherry  growers  may  Jud.?e  for  them-selves  whether  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  trade  hurts  or  helps  their  industry.  Representative 
Engel  probably  knov/s  that  the  troubles  of  the  cherry  pr.-Jucers 
are  domestic  rather  than  foreign.  It  has  been  frequently  suggested 
that  cherry  growers  and  processors  might  do  a  great  deal  more  for 
themselves  if  they  would  adept  national  advertising  and  promotion 
policies  to  increase  their  domestic  markets.  Blaming  trade  policies 
lor  their  plight  is  obviously  reduced  to  absurdity. 
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the  quantity  of  each,  and  we  need  to  get  busy  now.  It  Is  better 
to  allot  $25  boo  OOO.OCO  for  the  protection  cf  cur  country  and  be  in 
position  to  protect  it  rather  than  later  get  in  a  war  that  would  cost 
us  $50  000  000.000  and  then  lose  on  account  of  not  being  prepared. 
For  yoiu-  Information,  we  are  a  branch  of  Ell  Witt  Cigar  Co..  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  of  cigars,  large  taxpayers,  and  we  are  will- 
ing along  with  others  of  our  great  Nation,  to  stand  our  part  of 
whatever  the  cost  may  be.  Time  is  essential.  Wlien  there  is  an 
emergency  such  as  exists  today,  we  .'^hould  take  action.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  will  never  have  to  u=e  arms  lor  defense  or  other- 
wise- but  with  the  world  in  the  condition  it  is  today,  it  is  suicide 
for  us  to  sit  still  and  depend  on  faith  or  fate  to  protect  us.  We 
should  arrange  to  protect  ourselves. 

Clark  Powlfr. 

Clark  Fowler  Cigar  Co. 

AsHEViLLZ.  N.  C.  May  18.  1940. 

Congressman  ZEBtTLON  'Wt.a\tr. 

//^i<te  of  Rcpreftentattrrs.  Washinfrton.  D    C: 
Kiflln    Rockwell    Poet.    No.    2.    American    Legion.    Ashevlllc.    urges 
your  support  of   any  bill  offered  that   will   increase  our  national 

defense.  ,,^      „    „ 

Eric  R    Hall, 

Post  Adjutant. 
Marshaij.    W.    Orr. 

Post  Commander. 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  telegrams  re- 
lating to  our  national  defense  legislation: 

AsHEviLLB.  N.  C.  May  17.  1940. 
Hon.  Zebttloi«  Weaver. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 

We  wish  to  urge  that  you.  as  well  as  all  c  f  the  other  Congressmen, 
support  President  Roosevelt  s  program  to  ^nance  the  building  up  of 
OUJ  defense  with  the  view  ol  protecting  our  great  country.  Have 
lust  read  where  Senator  Gf»RGE  stated  we  need  25.000  airplanes, 
100  000  pilots,  and  1.000,000  trained  men.    We  think  we  need  double 
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Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  und^r  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  have  printed  a  sermon  delivered  on 
Sunday.  May  19.  at  the  First  Methodist  Church  at  Ironton. 
Ohio,  by  Rev.  Newton  N.  Mantle.  Reverend  Mantle  is  a  very 
capaiile  and  worthy  man  and  a  credit  to  his  profession. 

The  sermon  follows: 

It  is  almost  certain  that  there  are  many  here  this  morning  who 
cannot  and  will  not  agree  with  much  that  will  be  paid  in  this 
sermon.  This  can  be  expected  when  the  subject  Itself  Is  considered, 
for  It  Is  a  topic  over  which  there  is  bound  to  be  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  If  there  should  be  something  said  that  will  help  stimulate 
quiet  thinking  on  the  subject  of  peace  as  against  war.  and  if  what 
Is  said  will  help  manv  cf  us  to  be  Just  a  little  less  hasty  in  oiir 
judgments  and  more  fair  In  our  decl.Mons.  then  the  preacher  will 
feel  that  the  sermon  has  served  the  purpose  for  which  It  has  been 
prepared. 

The  attitude  of  the  church  during  the  past  20  years  should  be 
reviewed  When  a  boy  In  Erngland  and  up  to  the  time  of  maturity 
(which  brought  me  to  the  first  World  War)  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  heard  a  sermon  against  war.  In  all  those  years  of  easy 
impressions  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  a  school  tcachfT 
saying  at  any  time  that  war  was  foolish  and  UTong  But  for  the 
past  20  years  and  up  to  the  present  conflict  the  world  has  berome 
conscious  of  the  folly  and  Injustice  of  war.  and  the  Christian 
ministry  of  all  denominations,  the  teachers  In  our  schools  and  col- 
leges have  been  preaching  and  teaching  that  war  Is  wrong,  foolish, 
and  unnecessary  Men  like  Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck.  the  late  Parks 
Cadman,  and  va.'st  numbers  of  the  greatest  ministers  in  the  world 
have  been  pleading  for  settlement  of  disputes  without  force  of 
su-ms.  and  that,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  they  would  never 
again  support  another  war  as  they  had  the  first  World  War.  One  of 
the  greatest  sermons  on  peace  ever  written  is  that  of  Dr,  Posdlck 
when  he  preached  on  the  subject  of  the  Uitknown  Soldier.  In  whlcti 
sermon  he  offers  his  devout  apology  for  ever  having  encouraged  the 
beys  to  go  to  war  at  all. 

Hundreds  of  books  have  been  written  showing  the  cost  and  foUy 
of  war.  and  hundreds  more  have  been  printed  to  Instruct  the  world 
that  war  Is  Incompatible  with  Chnsuan  teachings. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  many  people  have  come  to 
believe  that  there  should  no  longer  be  a  resort  to  war.  Many  of 
the  young  men  have  become  conscientious  objectors.  Those  at- 
tending the  Young  People's  Institutes  for  the  past  15  years  have 
found  always  a  cotuse  of  study  offered  on  war  and  peace.  Thou- 
sands have  been  taught,  and  many  convinced,  that  the  only  way 
:  "to  permanent  happiness  is  the  renunciation  of  war.  It  Is  rather 
'    safe  to  say  that  no  institution  In  the  world  has  had  so  much  to  do 
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with  this  change  of  attitude  in  the  public  mind  as  has  the  Chris- 
tian church.  And  I  for  one  have  been  proud  of  the  church  for  its 
great  campaign  of  education  for  peace. 

The  foregoing  has  been  particularly  true  of  the  democracies,  but 
probably  not  so  true  of  the  totalitarian  atates.  The  reason  for  this 
Is  that  the  power  of  one  man  depends  on  armed  strength,  and 
such  men  will  not  tolerate  any  talk  about  the  evil  of  war.  This 
will  also  largely  explain  why  the  democracies  have  not  been  as 
well  prepared  for  war  as  have  the  dictator  states. 

Now  there  is  coming  a  rapid  change  In  the  thinking  of  the 
public  Wc  find  that  many  who  have  advocated  peace  at  any  price  . 
are  now  silent.  Many  who  have  felt  war  to  be  wrong,  and  who  still 
feel  so.  now  accept  It  as  Inevitable.  Many  more  have  been  so 
di.smayed  and  horrified  over  the  needless  aggression  of  innocent 
countries  In  the  present  war  that  all  thoughts  of  peace  have  been 
Wiped  out.  and  there  Is  a  cry  for  revenge. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  the  speaker,  however,  that  so  many  of 
the  men  of  Ihe  pulpit  are  still  soundly  and  strongly  against  war. 
and  that  aimparatlvely  few  of  them  have  weakened  their  stand 
In  tlila  matter.  Even  In  Canada  some  ministers  have  held  out, 
against  overwhelming  public  opinion,  for  the  stand  they  had 
previously  taken.  It  is  time  for  us  as  Christians  to  examine 
once  more  the  problems  that  face  tis  as  a  church.  There  might 
be  a  day  come  soon  when  such  a  sermon  as  this  will  be  refused 
a  hearing  of  any  kind  It  has  happened  before  and  it  can  i 
happen    again 

Was  the  church,  then,  wrong  In  Its  attitude  during  the  past 
few  years?  Has  It  made  a  mistake?  Is  It  now  necessary  to  re- 
tract what  has  been  preached  in  moments  when  ideals  were 
high?  The  answer  we  would  like  to  give  to  these  questions  is 
•no."  The  church  was  right,  and  the  church  that  now  stands 
for  opposition  to  war  Is  still  right.  The  reason  we  are  so  em- 
phatic here  Is  that  regardless  of  whether  we  are  forced  to  go  to 
war  or  not.  we  still  feel  that  it  Is  definitely  antt-Chrlstlan.  and 
that  the  church  dare  not  back  down  from  Its  Idealistic  stand. 
War  generates  hate,  bitterness.  Injustice,  cruelty,  lies,  brutality, 
crime,  disease,  and  low  morals  War  Is  evil  from  start  to  finish. 
There  Is  nothing  Christian  about  war.  The  church,  therefore, 
cannot  support   It   as   Christian. 

But  what  if  war  is  forced  upon  us?  Surely  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  democracies  have  not  wanted  this  war  The  very 
fact  of  their  unprcparedne.«w  Is  proof  of  this  fact.  Then,  too.  It 
is  in  the  demtx^racies  that  there  has  been  the  agitation  for 
disarmament  and  for  the  abolition  of  war.  When  a  murderer 
is  at  large  there  Is  only  one  thing  to  do  and  that  is  to  try  and 
arrest  him.  and  make  It  Impossible  for  him  to  commit  another 
murder.  The  war  in  its  final  provocation  has  born  br(>ught  on  by 
the  dictators.  Russia  going  Into  Finland  gave  Hitler  all  the 
cncotiragement  he  needed,  and  he  needed  very  little,  for  he  had 
already  shown  his  caliber  on  other  smaller  nations. 

But  are  not  both  sides  In  the  wrong?  Even  If  our  indignation  and 
our  anger  have  been  very  much  aroused  by  the  invading  forces  dur- 
ing the  pa^t  few  years,  can  we  qiolet  ourselves  for  a  few  moments  to 
look  back  and  try  to  see  the  cause  of  this  conflict,  even  the  primary 
causes?  This  is  not  easy  to  do.  The  speaker  is  English  born  and 
fought  m  the  American  Army  against  the  Germans  In  1918.  He 
finds  his  resentment  growing  so  bitter  that  he  has  to  constantly 
remind  himself  of  Chrlit  and  of  Christ's  great  love  for  all  in  order 
to  keep  hatred  out  of  his  heart,  and  even  then  he  naturally  feels  a 
sense  of  elation  whenever  there  Is  a  report  of  Allied  successes. 
These  statements  arc  made  to  show  that,  after  all.  the  minister  is 
as  human  as  any  who  listen  to  him.  But  are  not  both  sides  to 
blame?  Suppose  we  do  agrtc  that  nothing  can  excuse  the  brutal 
war-mlndedness  and  grasping  ambition  of  the  dictator  nations. 
Supposing  wc  also  agree  thai  the  war  could  have  been  averted  per- 
manently had  only  Hitler  been  more  willing  to  listen  to  reason,  and 
have  waited  a  few  more  years  for  the  fairer  attitudes  of  the  Allied 
nations,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  wovild  have  become  in- 
creasingly apparent.  Yes:  even  If  we  do  rightfully  throw  all  the 
blame  on  Hitler  for  the  actual  combat,  yet  Is  It  not  still  true  that 
the  democracies  forced  upon  Germany  the  Hitler  regime?  In  spite 
cf  high.  hard,  bitter  feelings,  let  us  try  to  stop  long  enough  to 
be  fair. 

The  first  World  War  left  all  European  nations  embittered  and  in 
desperate  conditions.  It  wa.<;  bound  to  take  years  of  readjustment 
and  rebuilding  to  bring  things  back  to  anything  like  normal.  In 
fact,  this  was  never  done.  Now.  If  this  was  true  of  the  Allied  Nations, 
it  was  Infinitely  more  true  of  the  defeated  nations.  With  the 
national  treasuries  bankrupted,  with  Industrial  plants  destroyed  or 
dismembered,  with  commerce  with  Germany  made  nigh  impossible, 
because  no  nation  would  extend  credit  nor  trade  by  the  system  of 
barter.  With  a  people  facing  starvation,  poverty,  deprivation,  a  lost 
national  pride,  and  with  an  allied  army  watching  over  their  every 
move.  Is  It  not  natural  that  there  grew  up  a  bitter  resentment  In 
the  heart  of  a  people  who,  after  all.  are  a  great  and  brave  race  of 
people?  They  cried  for  Justice,  and  most  of  the  world  felt  that  they 
had  It — perhaps  they  did — to  they  cried  out  for  mercy,  a  chance  to 
live  as  a  nation  But  the  Allied  Nations  would  give  them  none  until 
It  was  too  late.  Then  Just  a  few  years  before  the  present  conflict 
broke  out  the  EnsUsh  and  the  Americans  began  to  change  their 
thinking,  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  VersaUles  Treaty  was.  U  not 
unjust,  at  least  cruel,  revtngeful.  and  absolutely  impossible. 

The  Allied  Nations  came  to  agree  that  if  another  war  was  to  be 
averted  that  some  concessions  must  be  made  to  the  German  Nation. 
But  none   were  made,  and  a  Hitler  was  lifted  to  power.     At  first 


Germany  did  not  want  him.  At  first  she  refused  him  hearing  and 
he  was  Jailed.  At  first  they  waited  for  their  democracy  to  work  in 
their  beloved  country,  but  there  was  no  chance.  The  Allied  Nations, 
which  could  be  pardoned  for  their  bitterness  and  vengeance  for  the 
few  years  Just  following  the  war,  continued  to  blind  themselves  to 
the  consequences  of  constant  oppression.  And  a  dictator  nation 
was  born.  Then  It  was  too  late.  Too  late.  Hitler  Inaugurated  a 
reign  of  racial  and  class  hatred.  The  Intelligentsia  were  persecuted 
and  forced  to  flee  the  country.  The  Jews  were  robbed,  banished, 
oppressed,  and  murdered.  Hate  was  the  word  most  heard  In  the 
German  language,  or  words  kindred  to  It.  It  wras  too  late.  But  It 
need  never  have  been.  If  only  tht^  Allies  had  been  merciful  after 
victory.  If  only  they  covUd  have  been  reasonable,  more  generous, 
and  more  Christlike,  even  10  years  after  the  heat  of  the  conflict  had 
worn  off:  if  only  they  had  tried  to  help  place  Germany  on  her  feet 
while  she  was  yet  a  republic,  this  whole  war  might  have  been  com- 
pletely averted.  There  would  have  been  no  need  for  a  Hitler. 
There  could  have  been  a  League  of  Nations  with  force  of  power, 
especially  if  the  United  States  had  stood  with  it.  But  It  was  too 
late. 

Now  look  at  the  results.  No  matter  which  side  wins  the  war.  the 
world  will  be  scores  of  years  making  any  recovery.  If  the  dictator 
nations  win.  capitalism  is  doomed,  and  democracy  will  find  itseU 
threatened  on  every  quarter.  No  one  can  foretell  what  will  happen 
in  the  United  States.  That  it  will  be  profoundly  affected  goes  with- 
out saying.  The  entire  International  relationship  wlU  be  changed. 
Commerce  will  be  disrupted,  and  who  can  tell  what  will  happen  to 
Industry?  What  will  take  place  in  Japan  or  in  South  Amierica? 
And  what  will  Canada  do?  Who  can  tell?  Probably  Canada  will 
declare  Its  Independence. 

If  the  Allied  Nations  win.  what  will  be  the  result?  It  will  mean 
a  repetition  of  the  Versailles.  Mayt>e  worse.  There  wUl  likely  be 
an  attempt  to  completely  dismember  Germany.  Reparations  will 
be  Imposed  that  will  be  Just  as  impossible  as  those  of  22  years  ago. 
Distrust,  bitterness,  revenge,  hate,  suppression,  all  these  will  be 
displayed.  Germany  ruined,  and  the  other  warring  nations  bank- 
rupt In  wealth  and  men.  Years  of  depression,  rapidly  growing 
crime,  likewise  will  follow.  Then  slowly  but  surely  the  German 
peoples  remaining  will  draw  once  more  together:  a  national  spirit 
will  be  revived  and  secret  armies  will  be  rebuilt.  Men.  women, 
and  children  will  be  trained  to  go  forward  once  more  for  national 
existence,  a  war  that  will  turn  out  to  be  another  war  for  German 
world  conquest.  But  this  period  may  never  again  have  a  chance 
to  come,  for  by  that  time  Russia  will  have  by  far  the  most  power- 
ful war  machine  in  Europe  and  resources  second  to  none.  The 
weakened  nations  can  be  quickly  overcome,  and  the  last  state  of 
the  world  will  be  worse  than  anything  we  can  now  Imagine.  Gone 
will  be  liberty;  gone  will  be  free  religlotis  thought;  gone  will 
be  freedom  of  speech  and  pre«s;  and  gone  will  be  anything  re- 
sembling   the   capitalistic    system. 

Not  an  attractive  picture;  but  who  will  deny  that  some  such 
results  are  bound  to  be  the  consequences  of  a  German  or  an 
All.ed  victory  or  because  of  a  prospective  Russian  Invasion,  There- 
fore. If  the  war  continues  the  world  faces  a  future  that  is  very 
dark,  and  It  will  be  robbed  of  most  of  what  we  have  hitherto 
regarded  as  precious  and  most  worth  while  and  sacred, 

America  should  stay  out  of  the  war  if  at  all  possible.  This  for 
seveial  reasons.  Because  we  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
best  serve  the  world  as  a  peaceful  Nation.  t»oth  to  help  the  world 
establish  peace  whenever  such  is  at  all  possible,  and  second  that 
it  might  be  able  to  help  steer  the  war-torn  world  to  sanity  again 
and  assist  It  commercially  and  Indtistrlally  when  the  period  of 
reconstruction  sets  in.  An  America  at  peace  will  be  of  vastly 
more  service  to  the  world  after  the  war  than  an  Amer.ca  that  has 
been  a  nation  at  war.  Then,  too,  no  country  in  the  world  has 
been  preaching  and  teaching  peace  as  strongly  as  has  the  United 
States.  To  stay  out  of  the  war  will  help  America  to  continue  her 
messages  of  peace  after  the  war  Is  over.  And.  finally.  A  there  is 
to  be  another  attempt  to  federate  the  nations  of  the  world,  then 
America  can  help  build  this  imity  better  by  remaining  at  peace 
than  by  entering  the  war  now. 

The  only  grounds  that  the  United  States  has  for  entering  the 
war  is  that  of  self-defense.  This  statement  will  not  satisfy  a  large 
number  of  people,  but  if  there  is  anything  more  Important  than 
victory  In  this  present  war  It  Is  the  careful  planning  for  the  future 
of  the  world.  The  world  must  come  to  see  that  war  Is  absolutely 
futile,  completely  destructive,  and  rulnotifi  for  all  who  participate. 
Only  m  the  event  of  a  direct  threat  to  the  United  States  should  this 
country  con.sider  Joining  the  combat.  Then  If  the  present  plans 
of  spending  billions  to  build  the  largest  war  machine  In  the  world  is 
only  for  that  of  a  defensive  war.  wc  can  state  that  we  are  in  favor 
of  the  present  administrative  program  But  when  this  is  said.  It 
should  also  be  added  that  the  United  States  must  stay  completely 
out  of  the  combat  except  for  an  actual  Invasion  of  our  own  home 
territory.  If  this  sounds  selfish,  we  should  again  remind  ourselves 
that  we  hold  war  to  be  felly,  useless,  and  wrong,  and  that  no 
nation  ever  wins  a  war  In  this  day.  All  are  losers.  And  let  it  be 
emphasized  again  that  America  can  best  serve  the  world  as  a 
peaceful  nation. 

Now.  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  church?  That  America 
should  stav  at  peace.  That  war  is  still  wrong  even  when  forced 
upon  us,  and  that  since  it  is  wrong  we  will  never  resort  to  it  unle.~.s 
It  is  absolutely  forced  upon  us  The  church  should  stand  unitedly 
behind  the  forming  and  maintaining  of  a  federation  of  the  natmn.s 
of  the  world.  It  should  preach  and  teach  that  in  that  federation  ail 
nations,  large  and  small,  be  treated  with  the  same  kind  of  Justice. 
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The  church  must  preach  that  backward  nations  such  as  Tndla. 
Africa  China,  and  smaller  European  nations  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression,  independence,  and  self-lniprovement 
w^S  the  encouragement  of  the  ^her  nations.  The  church  must 
preach  thft  selfishness  and  greed  are  the  basic  'o^^«  "^^  m^ves 
of  all  wars  and  that  such  greed  and  selfishness  must  ^e^ndemned 
whatever  and  wherever  its  source,  home  or  ^^road^  The  church 
must  prpach  that  all  men  are  brothers  no  matter  what  the  color 
or  tongue,  and  that  for  brothers  to  fight  Is  unthinkable^  and  that 
since  111  men  are  brothers  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  lUe^ 
The  church  must  teach  that  afttr  the  war  is  over  and  an  armiswlce 
Srlared  that  the  coming  peace  terms  must  be  with  mercy  and  ove 
as  a  basis,  and  without  hate  and  vengeance.  <T^^^^^f^%!;\'L^d 
imnrobable  if  Germciny  Is  the  victor  seems  too  strongly  testinea 
i^^be  refiited.  but  the  church  must  still  preach  It  as  a  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Christian  love  and  faith.) 

The  church  must  teach  that  only  ^y  the  spirit  of  fo^g  vene^  can 
a  right  kind  of  relationship  be  estab  Ished  in  the  '^J"^  ^  "^^^^^^^^ 
church  mu3t  preach  that  warring  nations  f  1,^"^^^  °^,^^j;.^^*?''S 
men.  women,  and  children,  the  most  of  whom  ^rejiot  de%ih,.  nor 

demons,  but  are  human  beings  asking  only  'o'-^^^^^J^,^^*^^  i^S.^'^l^hurS^ 
equal  opportunities  with  other  nations  and  P^oPl^^^^.^^^^^rf   J.^. 
should    t^ch    that    distinctions    between   race    and    colo     and    na 
tlonalitv  have  no  part  in  the  program  of  God.  as  far  as  "»»  cnii 
ien   arl  concerned,  and  that  what  He  has  given  to  t^e  jW°jl^_«f 

nature  Is  not  inherently  wrong  or  low  but  that  it  '«  ^^^ «"ij°  ^"^3*^ 

and  England  to  be  adopted   by  the  United  States.     Surely 
people  of  Germany  are  not  like  Hitler.  „,„t^^ 

Let  It  be  remembered  that  there   can   be  no  permanent  victory 

Er^i  w^l!l^.rrp\nrthrw^^J  tCr-o^^rS^^r^  ^  K^e 
MuL'^n  t^el  also  tLre  will  rise  In  a  few^years^  people  in 
revolt.     There  Is  only  one  answer.     It  Is  the  ^^  °*  ?^f  "\ 

What  has  the  Methodist  general  conference  to  say?  At  tne 
clo^  of  t^e  recently  adjourned  general  conference  (less  than  3 
weeks  ago)   the  following  position  was  taken:  ,.>,„„„>, 

••Weltand  upon  this  ground:  The  Methodist  Churchy  although 
maS^K  no  attempt  to  bind  the  consciences  of  its  individual  mem- 
b^^wlU  not  officially  endorse,  support,  or  participate  in  war.  We 
S^st  that  the  agencies  of  the  church  shall  not  be  used  in  the 
nJenaratlon  for  wir  but  in  the  promulgation  of  peace.  We  insist 
?hat^hebul  dings  of  the  church  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God 
Shall  b^v^d  for  that  holy  purpose,  and  not  by  any  agency  for  the 

^'^e"conl°ere^'  also  pledged  Its  support  to  l^  c^n^^l^ "^'^^^^ 
objectors  and  recommended  that  the  Federated  Council  of  Churches 
form  a  committee  "through  which  Protestant  denominations  that 
des^e%o°d"  so  may  offlcillly  represent  the  ^-^^^^-^-IJ^^l^^:. 
ucientlous  objectors  before  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

But  what  more  final  word  can  be  given  than  the  words  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ:  -Ye  have  heard  that  it  has  been  said,  an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth:  but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist 
not  evil  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  law  and 
t^e  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloai  also.  And  whosoever 
shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain  Give  to  him 
Sat  TkX  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn 
not  thou  away.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  thou  shall 
love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy:  but  I  say  unto  you.  love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  yen.  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you.  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you.  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  Is  in  heaven;  for  He  maketh  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  For  If  ye  love  them  that  lov-e  you,  what 
reward  have  ye?  Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same?  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 
(Matthew  V:   38-48.) 

Had  thU  spirit  been  shown  20  years  ago— yes.  even  now— It  would 
e  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

It  Is  a  time  when  Christian  people  should  keep  calm.  It  Is  a 
time  for  honest  and  unbiased  thinking.  It  Is  time  for  deep  reli- 
eious  meditation.  It  is  a  time  when  we  should  pray  that  God  will 
keep  us  from  hatred.  We  miist  pray  for  our  enemies.  This  will 
take  a  lot  of  Christian  grace,  but  there  are  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  Germany  who  will  appreciate  our  prayers,  and  surely  there 
are  some  men.  women,  and  children  in  Germany  who  are  praying 
for  peace  and  for  us. 

If  the  spirit  of  Christ  U  freed  In  human  hearts,  men  wUl  be  free. 
Let  us  pray  that  we  may  be  able  to  live  by  His  precepts.  Some  day 
•W9  shall  be  glad  that  we  have  so  done. 
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RESOLUTIONS  FROM  CONCORDIA  PARISH.  LA  .  CITIZENS  AND 
A  LETTER  FROM  BRIG  GEN.  THOMAS  M  ROBINS.  OF  THE 
WAR  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  considerable  In- 
terest has  been  manifested  from  citizens  throughout  north- 
east Louisiana:  however,  more  particularly  recently  citizens 
from  Concordia  Parish  are  requesting  the  War  Department  to 
take  the  neces.sary  remedial  steps  toward  granting  relief  to 
the  Red  River  backwater  area,  and  rightly  so.  as  a  large  part 
of  the  backwater  area  is  the  finest  farming  land  in  the  world 
with  improved  highways,  schools,  and  churches;  therefore, 
I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  subject  three  reso- 
lutions from  Concordia  Parish  and  a  letter  I  received  from 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Robins,  of  the  War  Department. 

Whereas  a  large  part  of  Concordia  Parish.  State  of  Louisiana,  is 
within  the  area  fl-xxled  by  backwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River 
backing  up  through  the  mouth  of  Old  River  or  Red  River,  this 
area  being  known  a.s  the  Red  River  backwater  area;  and 

Whereas  this  Red  River  backwater  area  comprises  several  million 
acres  of  fertile  aUuvial  land,  all  of  which  is  suitable  for  develop- 
ment and  a  large  part  of  which  is  now  farming  lands  with  Improved 
highways,  schools,  roads,  churches,  etc.,  many  of  the  farms  having 
been  in  cultivation  for  more  than  100  years;  and 

Whereas  this  Red  River  backwater  area  suffers  greatly  from  the 
annual  floods  caused  by  backwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
this  situation  is  growing  worse  and  the  floods  more  numerous:  and 

Whereas  this  area  has  easy  drainage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the 
Atchafalaya  River  and  the  Morganza  floodway;  and 

Whereas  a  bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  build  levees  in  the  Yazoo  backwater  area  of  Mississippi, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  raise  the  9cod  heights  of  backwaters  in 
the  Red  River  backwater  area:  Now.  therefore.  It  is 

Resolved  by  the  police  jury  of  Concordia  Parish,  La  .  That  while  we 
do  not  oppose  the  efforts  of  any  other  backwater  area  to  relieve  Its 
situation,  we  consider  that  this  should  not  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  add  to  the  burden  of  the  Red  River  backwater  area,  taut  that 
at  the  -same  time  relief  is  granted  to  other  areas,  and  in  the  same 
bill,  relief  should  be  granted  to  the  Red  River  backwater  area  by 
reducing  the  intake  of  the  Morganza  fioodway  to  a  height  low 
enough  to  take  the  floods  out  of  the  Mississippi  River  before  they 
back  up  on  the  Red  River  area,  or  such  other  relief  as  the  United 
States  engineers  may  find  dsslrable.  and  also  that  the  fuse-plug 
luvees  above  Concordia  Parish  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missl.ssippl 
River  and  in  the  south  end  of  Concordia  Parish  be  first  raised  to 
the  new  standard  grade. 

Monterey,   La  .  May  6.   1940. 
Hen    Newt  Mills, 

Member  of  Ccmgress.  Washirigton.  D.  C. 

Dkak  Mr    Milis:   At  a  meeting  of  the  Monterey  Branch  of  Con- 
cordia Parish  Backwater  Flood  Association,  held  in  Monterey.  Con- 
t    cordia   Parish.    La.   on   Miiy   5,    1940,    the   following    resolution    was 
I    unanimously   adopted: 

"Whereas  the  backwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  backing  up 
through  Red  River  gap  in  the  levees,  almost  every  year  flood  the 
Red  River  backwater  area,  which  is  an  area  of  several  million  acres 
of  rich  alluvial  land  in  the  center  of  the  Slate  of  Louisiana:    and 

"Whereas,  these  floods  are  growing  worse  every  year  that  the 
main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  Improved,  and  now  ruin 
our  lands  almost  every  year  in  the  planting  sea.<on;   and 

"Whereas  this  situation  should  be  easily  remedied  becau-~e  this 
area  has  a  direct,  straight.  Independent  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  the  Atchafalaya  River,  as  well  as  by  the  new  Morganza 
flocdway : 

"Now.  therefore,  this  association  urges  that  the  United  States 
engineers  and  oiu'  Congressmen  take  cognizance  of  this  situation 
and  the  increasing  damage  being  done  by  these  Mississippi  River 
backwater  floods  and  adopt  such  measures  as  will  cure  the  evil, 
especially  by  putting  the  intake  of  the  new  Morganza  floodway  at 
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a  low  enou^  lerel  to  take  Mississippi  wsters  there,  before  they 
back  up  on  us.  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be  found  desir- 
able, to  the  end  that  this  rich  area  be  reclaimed  and  rendered 
prosperous." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution.  I  transmit  same  to  you  and 
trust  It   will   have  your  serious   consideration. 
Tours   very   truly, 

I  C.  B.  BxTKiXT.  CfMirman. 

Attest: 

I  jQsrPH  J.  QoDWTN,  Secretary. 

Acme.  Concorou  Paxish.  La..  May  6.  1940. 
Hon.  NrwT  V.  Mills. 

Member  of  Cotujtm;,  Washington.  D.  C. 
DE.\a  Ma   Milij?:   The  Acme  branch  of  the  Concordia  Partch  Back- 
water Association  Instructs  us  to  write  to  you  regarding  the  back- 
water floods  from  the  Mississippi  River  In  this  area. 

We  are  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River,  at  its  Junction 
with  the  Red  River.  In  what  Is  called  the  Red  River  backwater  area. 
This  section  is  thickly  populated  along  Black  River  and  Red  River, 
with  farms  cultivated  In  small  units,  with  Improved  highways, 
schools,  churches,  etc. 

In  1937,  1938.  1939.  and  many  years  earlier  back  to  1927  our 
fields  have  been  flooded  during  the  planting  season  by  waters  back- 
ing up  from  the  Mississippi  River  through  the  gap  in  the  west  Tine 
of  levees  at  the  mouth  of  Old  River  or  Red  River.  These  floods  are 
ruining  the  country  They  add  so  much  to  the  cost  and  uncertainty 
of  farming  and  stock  raising,  as  to  destroy  our  prosperity. 

We  respectfully  ask.  that  in  building  the  new  Morganza  Floodway 
that  the  Intake  be  lowered  so  low  that  the  Mississippi  River  flood 
waters  will  go  down  there  before  they  back  up  on  us,  and  such  other 
relief  as  you  can  find  for  us 
Yours  very  truly, 

Fked  David.  Chairman. 
SHrRMAN  Pbcantt.  Secretary. 


Wak  Department. 
OmcT.  Of  THE  Chtkf  or  Enginttrs, 

Washington,  May  20,  1940. 
Hon.   NrwT  V.   Milis. 

House  of  Representations.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Ma.  Mills-  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  14,  1940. 
enclosing  letters  from  the  Acme  and  Monterey  branches  of  the 
Concordia  Parish  Backwater  As-soclatlon  with  respect  to  the  back- 
water situation  in  the  Red  River  backwater  area  and  asking  that 
the  matter  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission 

Your  letter  and  Its  enclosures  are  being  referred  to  the  president 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  for  his  Information  and  con- 
sideration. A  similar  resolution  by  the  Concordia  Parish  police 
Jury  has  been  referred  to  the  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission and  a  report  has  been  received  from  him.  The  matter 
of  providing  increased  protection  for  the  Red  River  backwater 
area  will  l)e  given  careful  consideration  In  connection  with  the 
review  of  the  existing  project  for  the  control  of  floods  en  the 
Mississippi  River  below  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo.,  requested  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  August  2.  1939.  and  by  resolution  of  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  of  the  Senate,  adopted  March  12.  1940.  The 
report  will  develop  the  remedial  action,  if  any.  that  can  be  un- 
dertaken at  this  time  under  existing  law.  as  well  as  any  desirable 
future  action  that  might  require  changes  In  the  law.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  states  that  the  desires 
of  local  Interests  west  of  the  river  are  known  to  his  office,  and 
will  be  given  full  consideration. 
Yours   very   truly, 

Thomas  M.  Robins. 
Brigadier  General,  A-isistant  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS  AT  HOLLYWOOD,  CALEP. 


Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  of  Hon.  Joshua  L.  Jomvs,  delivered  in  the  Hollywood 


Bowl.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  at  I  Am  An  American  Day  gathering 
celebrating  Citizenship  Recognition  Day  on  Sunday,  May  19, 
ld40: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  and  deep  appreciation,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  Z 
consider  It  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  be  Invited  to  addre?» 
this  vast  audience,  who  have  assembled  here  tonight  to  recognlae 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  young  men  and  women  at 
this  country,  who  have  l)ecome  of  age  during  the  past  year,  and 
also  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  become  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  or  previous 
years;  and  I  want  to  thank  your  committee  for  their  generosity 
in  extending   to  me   the   invitation  that   they   have. 

This  gathering  tonight.  In  response  to  a  proclamation  Issued  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  May  3.  1940.  carries  out  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  introduced  by  me  In  Congress  and 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which 
provides  that  the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
annually  a  proclamation  setting  aside  the  third  Sunday  In  May 
of  each  year  as  a  public  occasion  for  the  recognition  of  all  who, 
by  coming  of  age  or  naturalization,  have  attained  the  status  of 
cltlTjenship.  and  the  day  shall  be  designated  as  "I  Am  an  Amer- 
ican Day." 

The  resolution  further  provides  that  the  civil  and  educational 
authorities  of  States,  counties,  cities,  and  towns  be.  and  they  are 
hereby,  urged  to  make  plans  for  the  proper  obsers-ance  of  thla 
day  and  for  the  full  Instruction  of  future  citizens  In  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  as  citizens  of  the  United  State* 
and  of  the  States  and  localities  In  which  they  reside. 

The  resolution  does  not.  and  shall  not  be  construed  as  changing 
or  attempting  to  change  the  time  or  mode  of  any  of  the  many 
altogether  commendable  observances  of  similar  nature  now  being 
held  from  time  to  time,  or  periodically,  but.  to  the  contrary,  suclk 
practices  are  hereby  praised  and  encouraged. 

The  resolution  further  provides  that  at  the  time  of  rendering 
of  the  decree  of  naturalization  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  judge 
may  fix.  the  Judge  before  whom  such  naturalization  Is  held, 
either  shall  himself  or  he  shall  designate  some  other  person  to 
address  the  newly  natural issed  citizens  upon  the  form  of  our 
Government  and  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
It  was  the  thought  of  the  author  of  this  resolution  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  Judiciary,  in  cooperation  with  civil  and  educational  authorl> 
ties  and  patriotic  organizations,  in  a  continuous  effort  to  dignify 
and  emphasize  the  significance  of  citizenship. 

May  I  take  a  moment  to  congratulate  you  all  upon  the  vision 
and  the  civic  leadership  in  having  been  willing  to  undertake  this 
difficult  and  responsible  task  of  making  this  great  gathering  the 
success  It  Is.  Your  chairman,  your  t)oard  of  education,  your  super- 
intendent of  schools,  your  teachers  and  principals,  the  press  and 
various  civic  organizations  of  the  community,  and  the  movie  In- 
dustry are  all  to  be  commended  for  tlvlr  attitude  of  helpfulness 
and  coofjeratlon. 

To  you  young  men  and  women  who  have  become  of  age  during 
the  past  year,  and  to  you  new  citizens  who  have  become  naturalized 
during  tlie  last  year,  or  previous  years,  and  who  have  volunteered 
to  come  together  to  reinforce  your  mutual  purpose  to  l>e  good  citi- 
zens, deserve  a  special  word  of  appreciation.  May  the  memory  of 
this  day  abide  with  you  to  inspire  and  guide  your  citizenship 
throughout  the  coming  years. 

What  you  are  doing  here  today  has  more  than  local  significance. 
It  Is  a  response  to  a  need  that  is  Nation-wide.  We  have  taken 
too  lightly  In  our  generation  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. We  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  democracy  would  run 
Itself.  We  have  failed  to  Impress  upon  the  more  than  2.000.000 
new  citizens  who  esw;h  year  reach  the  age  of  21.  and  those  who 
become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  their  coming  Into  active  citizenship.  In  the  past  we 
had  no  inspiring  public  occasion  to  mark  that  event. 

Several  years  ago  I  prepcu-ed  an  outline  on  United  States  citi- 
zenship, which  is  now  in  Its  sixth  printing.  In  that  outline.  I 
called  attention  to  the  Greek  idea  of  citizenship,  which  was  that 
a  citizen  had  a  right  to  participate  in  both  legislative  and 
Judicial  functions  of  the  political  community  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  The  right  was  carefully  guarded  and  was  rarely 
conferred  upon  foreigners. 

In  Rome  there  were  two  classes  of  citizens — one  consisting 
of  those  who  had  a  share  in  the  sovereignty,  and  who  were 
capable  of  attaining  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  the  other 
made  up  of  those  possessing  only  the  right  to  private  citizenship. 
The  latter  class  had  the  right  to  vote. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  dual  citizenship — one  to  the 
National  Government  and  the  other  to  the  State  In  which  we 
reside.  We  owe  our  highest  allegiance  to  our  National  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States  has  made  our  duty  to 
our  National  Government  very  plain,  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
going  to  quote  from  an  early  decision  of  the  Cotn-t,  when  it  said: 

"There  is  in  our  political  system  a  government  of  each  of  the 
several  States  and  a  Government  of  the  United  States.  Bach  Is 
distinct  from  the  other,  and  has  citizens  of  Its  own  who  owe  It 
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allegiance  and  whose  rights  within  Its  Jurisdiction  It  ""st  prot^ 
The  same  person  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
mateTwid  a  citizen  of  a  State,  but  his  rights  of  citizenship  under 
one  of  these  governments  will  be  different  from  those  he  has  under 
the  other  Tbe  Government  of  the  United  States,  although  It  is. 
within  the  scope  of  its  powers,  supreme  and  beyond  t*^e  States,  can 
neither  grant  Vor  secure  to  lU  citizens  rights  or  Prtvneg^.,':J^'<=^ 
are  not  expressly  or  by  implication  placed  under  its  Jurisdiction. 
All  that  cannot  be  so  granted  or  secured  are  left  to  the  exclusive 
protection  of  the  States.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  owes  his 
first  and  highest  aUegiance  to  the  General  Government  and  not 
to  the  State  of  which  he  may  be  a  citizen." 

'mis  day  should  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  purpose  for  not 
only  these  young  men  and  women  who  have  become  of  age  during 
the  past  year  and  those  who  have  become  naturalized,  but  for  all 
citizens,  to  encourage  each  year  a  Citizenship  Recognition  Day. 
where  every  new  citizen  shall  be  invited  to  take  part,  to  the  end 
that  cur  great  Republic  shall  go  forward  with  a  new  appreciation 
of  Its  inspiring  possibilities. 

The  spirit  of  this  occaison  engendered  by  your  presence  nere 
with  your  friends  and  neighbors,  by  this  beautiful  music,  together 
With  the  ideals  which  lie  back  of  this  movement,  should  have  a 
personal  meaning  for  each  of  you  because  your  future  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  bound  up  with  the  future  of  your  country. 

We  nave  been  in  the  midst  of  a  great  depression  and  we  have 
been  very  conscious  during  recent  years  of  our  national  short- 
comings Perhaps  we  have  all  been  somewhat  discouraged  and  a 
little  critical  of  our  Republic  and  of  our  American  system  of 
Kovemment.  It  is  weU  In  a  Republic  that  we  should  be  critical 
and  that  we  should  attempt  to  Improve  the  condition?  which  sur- 
roiuid  our  Uvea,  but  let  lis  never  forget  our  great  and  noble  in- 
heritance, for  upon  that  inheritance  we  must  build  our  future. 
It  is  difficult  to  read  this  history  without  seeing  in  it  all  the 
hand  of  Providence,  for  the  struggle  which  was  then  taking  place 
m  America  was  in  a  sense  the  climax  of  untold  centiu-les  of 
human  struggle  upward,  a  struggle  against  despotism,  a  struggle 
against  the  destructive  forces  within  the  nature  of  the  individual 
man  himself.  The  birth  of  our  democracy  goes  back  nineteen 
hundred  years  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  was  His  teachings, 
gradually  permeating  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
western  world,  building  up  their  self  respect,  that  led  to  a  demand 
for  larger  liberty  and  justice.  Let  us  never  forget  that  our  demo- 
cratic inrtitutiona  have  their  foundation  in  the  principles  of  life 
that  were  aet  forth  by  the  Great  Teacher.  „   ^.  , 

We  live  m  one  of  the  greatest  transition  ages  of  all  history. 
We  think  of  the  dawn  of  history,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  reorganization  of  the  worlds  life  which  foUowed 
the  discovery  of  America  as  marking  great  tximlng  points  in 
mans  existence.  In  my  Judgment,  the  change  that  is  tak  ng 
Dlace  in  human  life  today  is  even  greater  than  the  change  which 
took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  during  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire-  It  can  be  compared  only  with  the  dawn  of  history  itself. 
With  all  of  the  great  nations  at  war.  save  only  America  alone. 
I  believe  that  the  world  is  entering  upon  a  new  epoch,  that  man- 
kind has  again  come  face  to  face  with  destiny,  that  it  has  reached 
a  point  where  It  can  turn  backward  into  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  bygone  ages,  or  can  move  forward  into  a  new  period  of 
light  self-government,  justice,  and  beauty.  Whether  it  shall  do 
the  one  or  the  other  may  depend— Indeed  Is  likely  to  depend— upon 
what  happens  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Here  we  have 
the  conditions  of  life,  here  we  have  the  level  of  education;  and  we 
are  the  highest  civilized  people  of  the  world.  We.  therefore,  have 
the  background  and.  let  us  hope,  the  purpose  to  preserve  human 
freedom  and  to  perfect  democracy  until  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  under  the  American  flag,  and  all  civilized  people  throughout 
the  world,  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  secvirlty  and  opportunity. 

It  is  needless  for  me  here  now  to  review  the  vicissitudes  of 
countries  overseas,  the  break-down  of  government  in  one  country 
after  another,  or  the  struggle  of  one  nation  to  conquer  the  world, 
or  the  unsettled  conditions  that  prevail  everywhere.  We  hear  it 
daily  over  the  radio,  we  read  it  daily  in  the  headlines  of  our  news- 
papers  and  it  all  becomes  very  depressing  and  disheartening. 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  review  the  difficulties  that  we  face  within 
our  own  Nation — with  over  10.000,000  people  unemployed,  with  a 
national  debt  of  now  over  M5. 000 .000.000,  it  behooves  us,  as  Amer- 
ican citizens,  to  be  calm  and  collected  during  a  gathering  storm 
which  may  be  fierce  and  unrelenting  as  it  passes  over  us.  We 
need  not  fear  so  much  from  without,  but  our  greatest  difficulty 
Will  be  within  our  own  Nation.  It,  therefore,  behooves  tis  to  put 
our  own  house  In  order,  remain  at  peace.  If  we  are  to  make  our 
be«=t  contribution  toward  stability  of  the  world  when  this  holo- 
caust which  now  envelops  most  of  the  world  has  quieted  down 

again. 

We  have  many  new  problems  for  you  new  citizens  to  help  solve, 
problems  involving  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  problems 
having  to  do  with  our  economic  condition  today,  problems  Involv- 
ing the  hotising  of  our  people,  problems  of  education.  In  the  con- 
servation of  our  national  resources,  and  our  greatest  problem  is  to 
adjust  ovirselves  and  our  Institutions  to  the  new  conditions  as  they 
occur  from  day  to  day. 

As  I  am  speaking  today  to  both  the  native-born  and  foreign- 
bom,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
those  who  are  native-born  and  foreign-born  alike  must  experience 
the  pmoem  of  Americanization.  In  the  case  of  natives.  Amerlcan- 
IzatlOQ  mTolves  getting  acquainted  with  the  best  American  tradi- 
tions BBd  current  standards,  and  practicing  and  trying  to  Im- 
prove the  qiaallty  of  these  tradlUons  and  standards.     In  the  case 


of  the  forelgn-bom  Americanization  means  giving  up  one  set  of 
well-known  and.  in  part,  precious  loyalties  for  another  set  of 
loyalties,  more  or  less  new  and  unknown.  To  renounce  one  group 
of  loyalties  for  another  group  Involves  a  deep-seated  and  delicate 
readjustment  of  mental  and  social  attitudes. 

In  this  process  the  native-born  possess  a  strong  advantage  over 
the  foreign-born,  because  they  are  surrounded  by  their  homes, 
schools  and  churches  and  by  constant  American  teachings,  while 
the  Immigrant  or  the  naturalized  citizen  Is  obliged  In  many  In- 
stances to  learn  a  new  language,  and  adjust  himself  to  new 
customs,  in  most  Instances  In  mature  years  of  life,  and  making 
such  an  adjustment  at  that  age  is  generally  quite  difficult. 

Americanization  Involves  the  rebirth  of  all  our  fundamental 
virtues:  namely,  liberty  and  Initiative,  union  and  cooperation, 
democracy  and  Justice,  internationalism  and  brotherhood.  Av- 
erage Americans  should  set  the  pace  for  new  immigrants  coming 
into  this  country.  Whether  the  immigrants  become  social  or  anti- 
social Americans  depends  upon  the  examples  which  are  set  by 
average  Americans,  and  If  we  do  our  part.  I  am  sure  these  new 
naturalized  citizens  will  contribute  their  share  to  the  upholding 
of   American    traditions. 

You  are  blessed  here  In  Los  Angeles  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  for  building  American  citizenship  of  any 
other  locality  In  the  world — here  you  have  the  moving-picture 
Industry,  which  Is  the  greatest  power  In  building  public  opinion 
that  we  have  In  the  world  today.  I  am  grateful  to  those  in  the 
moving-picture  Industry  who  have  taken  such  unselfish  interest 
in  the  program,  and  my  sincere  hope  Is  that  some  writer  of  movie 
script  may  be  inspired  to  write  the  script  for  a  great  movlnt; 
picture  that  may  involve  the  thoughts  and  the  purposes  of  this 
great  gathering.  ^  _ 

I  have  heard  much  said  about  there  being  so  few  opportunitlea 
in  the  world  today.  To  m'  there  are  more  opportunities  than 
there  ever  have  been  In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Tlie  great 
trouble  is  to  find  time  to  study  and  help  solve  the  great  problems 
that  constantly  confront  us.  The  problems  that  we  face  in  our 
country,  and  throughout  the  world,  cannot  be  solved  overnight. 
Our  present  generation  will  leave  plenty  of  problems  to  be  solved. 
Among  the  two  most  Important  problems  to  face  you  new  cltl- 
rens  today  are  the  menace  of  dictatorship  and  the  danger  of  war. 
Closely  tied  up  with  these  problems  are  the  many  economic  diffi- 
culties that  face  people  everywhere:  and  as  stated  before  millions 
unemployed,  the  ability  to  produce  far  beyond  our  needs,  and 
Inefficient  methods  of  distribution.  Although  we  are  appropriating 
and  spending  millions  of  dollars  for  relief,  no  permanent  basic 
solution  for  our  economic  ills  has  yet  been  found.  We  are  living 
In  an  age  of  real  challenge.  The  opportunity  and  the  need  for 
making  worth-while  civic  contributions  have  never  been  greater. 
What  the  world  needs  today  is  men  and  women  who  are  prepared 
for  meeting  these  emergencies,  and  solving  these  problems  as  they 
come  up  for  solution  day  by  day. 

It  is  for  you  to  understand  the  difference  between  a  dictatorship 
and  a  democracy.  Under  a  dictatorship,  the  Individual  exists  for 
a  state.  In  a  democracy  a  state  exists  for  the  individual,  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  and  the  welfare  of  the  Individual  is  of  supreme 
Importance.  It  is  the  claim  of  the  Nazi.  Fascist,  and  communistic 
dictatorships  that  the  people  will  be  better  fed.  better  clothed, 
and  have  less  worries  If  the  dictator  does  all  the  thinking  and 
planning.  But  In  a  democracy  we  would  all  rather  share  In  the 
worries  and  responsibilities  of  state  and  have  something  to  say 
about  how  we  are  to  be  governed,  fed,  and  clothed.  In  the  past 
we  have  always  felt  that  we  had  attained  life  above  the  mere 
level  of  food  and  shelter. 

My  sincere  hope  is  that  the  new  citizens  wlU  all  realize  that 
your  education  in  citizenship  is  really  Jtist  beginning  and  that  It 
will  never  be  completed,  no  matter  how  far  you  go. 

If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  great  Nation,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  it  is  going  to  be  necessary,  that  there  be  developed 
among  our  people  a  greater  interest  In  public  affairs,  and  a  greater 
appreciation  cf  cittzen.ship  Citizenship  is  born  in  the  school- 
room,  and  that  is  especially  true  with  our  native-born  citizens; 
therefore,  the  Ideals  of  school  teachers  should  be  the  true  Ideals 
of  America.  The  Importance  of  their  work  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. First  Impressions  are  lasting,  and  are  reflected  definitely 
in  all  of  the  future  years  of  our  life.  The  spirit  of  Amerlcaiu.sm 
can  and  should  have  its  Inception  in  our  schoolrooms,  and  with 
this  teaching  should  give  lessons  with  respect  to  law  and  order. 

Young  Americans  should  be  taught  to  love  America,  and  to 
support  our  Constitution  and  our  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  learn 
that  to  violate  these  laws  and  the  Constitution  is  to  trample  upon 
all  that  Is  good  and  distinctive  in  the  high  ideals  fought  for  by 
the  forefathers  of  our  Nation. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  certain  great  principles  fundamental 
In  character.  It  seems  to  me  in  times  like  these  through  which  we 
are  passing  It  Is  imperative  to  consider  these  principles  and  see  to 
it  that  we  shape  our  lives  In  accord  with  them  Tixi  frequently 
these  activities  of  government  are  left  In  the  hands  of  a  few  who 
have  made  such  matters  more  or  less  their  life  work,  when  as  a 
matter  of  civic  respon^^ibility  we.  too.  should  give  them  our  own 
consideration.  America  more  than  ever  t>efore  is  looking  to  her 
younger  generation  to  carry  on  her  great  principles  and  ideals. 

This,  a  peacetime  service  comparable  In  urgency  to  that  required 
in  time  of  war.  and  this  service  is  the  first  obligation  of  cltlzen.shlp. 
A  good  citizen,  mindful  of  his  country's  traditions  and  welfare, 
should  uphold  a  proper  respect  for  constituted  authority  and  assist 
In  preserving  and  advancing  the  integrity  and  prestige  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. 
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In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  have  lived  over  a  half  century.  The 
shadows  for  me  have  begun  to  fall  to  the  east,  while  for  most  of 
you  new  citizens  they  are  still  stretching  to  the  west.  America 
hss  been  most  kind  and  generous  to  me.  We  are  now  passing 
through  a  great  emergency,  and  may  I  ask  of  you  that  you  look 
proudly  to  our  country,  revere  Its  traditions,  fight  for  Its  prosperity 
and  future,  and.  above  all,  Uve  that  life,  whatever  be  Its  Intrinsic 
reward,  which  will  cause  us  to  know  that  we  have  been  honorable 
citizens  appreciative  of  the  privileges  ova  country  affords.  Jealous 
of  Its  integrity,  and  alert  In  Its  defense.  Be  not  afraid  of  patriotism; 
It  Is  the  sctil  of  citizenship.  Be  not  afraid  of  service;  It  Is  the  road 
to  contentment,  and  it  Is  a  thing  we  all  can  gflve. 

Always  realize  that  the  present  hour  is  the  only  hour  that  you 
really  possess.    It  te  best  Illustrated  In  these  few  lines: 
"Behind  me  Is  infinite  power: 
Before  me  Is  endless  posBlblllty: 
Around  me  is  endless  opportunity; 
Why  should  I  fear?" 
and  these  words  from  that  beautiful  poem  "Salutation  to  the  Dawn" 
should  inspire  everyone: 

"For  jresterday  is  but  a  dream. 
And  tomorrow  is  only  a  vision; 
And  today  well  lived  makes 
Every  yesterday  a  dream  of  happiness. 
And  every  tomorrow  a  vision  cf  hope." 


Colonel  Lindbergh's  Speech 
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OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22. 1940 


ARTICLE   BY   RAYMOND  CLAPPER 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  a  very  informative 
article  by  Raymond  Clapper  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  of  Tuesday.  May  21,  1940.  Mr.  Clapper 
has  written  a  splendid  commentary  on  Colonel  Lindbergh's 
recent  radio  speech  and  his  article  merits  the  most  careful 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

[Prom   the   Washington  Dally  News  of  May  21.   1940] 

COLONCL     LINDBERGH'S     SPEECH 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 
It  Is  taking  in  a  good  deal  of  territory  to  say  so.  but  no  recent 
public    utterance    has    produced    a    more    unfavorable    impression 
among  administration  people  than  the  radio  address  of  Col.  Charles 

A.  Lindbergh.  ^  .  ,     .        »         ,„ 

Seme  of  the  private  comment  among  high  officials  Is  extremely 
critical.  Those  whose  outlook  is  closest  to  that  of  President  Roose- 
velt are  severe  and  blunt  in  their  reproaches.  They  regard  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  renmrks  as  hostile  to  the  President's  policies  and.  in 
eOect  unduly  sympathetic  toward  Germany.  Colonel  Lindberghs 
acceptance  of  a  "decoration  from  the  Nazis  a  few  years  ago  is  being 
recalled. 

This  private  criticism,  frank  and  Impatient  In  tone,  speaks  more 
eloquenUy  than  anything  else  In  describing  the  state  of  mind  in 
Washington  today.  It  reveals  a  degree  of  intensity  which  has  In- 
creaaed  rapidly  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

Obviously  the  famous  flyer  has  eliminated  hlmseU  from  any 
important  role  in  air-defense  activity  beyond  the  restricted  sphere 
of  technical  aid.  Such  a  national  figure,  with  his  prestige  in  avia- 
tion would  have  been  Invaluable  In  promoting  the  defense  program 
and  in  guiding  public  thought  concerning  it.  There  is  the  greatest 
respect  for  hU  technical  knowledge  and  frank  regret  that  he  has  not 
confined  himself  to  that  field  in  his  public  utterances. 

Colonel  Lindbergh's  remark  about  "this  hysterical  chatter  of  ca- 
lamity and  invasion'  Is  being  construed  as  a  thrust  at  recent 
statements  of  President  Roosevelt,  particularly  the  air  timetable 
into  the  Middle  West,  which  was  outlined  In  the  defense  message  to 
Congress.  Indeed,  the  shoe  might  be  considered  to  fit  many 
important  official  feet. 

At  one  point  Colonel  Lindbergh  directly  challenged  the  whole 
fundamental  attitude  of  the  admlnUtraUon  toward  the  war.  He 
said  that  "regardless  of  which  side  wins  this  war.  there  Is  no  reason, 
aside  from  our  own  actions,  to  prevent  a  continuation  of  peaceful 
relationships  between  America  and  the  countries  of  Europe. 

High  administration  officials,  from  President  Roosevelt  down, 
have  argued  directly  the  opposite.  Every  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment  now  is  guided  by  the  belief  that  If  Hitler  wins  he  will  at  once 
turn  his  pressure  against  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  we 
«baii  feel  the  effecu  In  counUess  ways  that  will  be  most  uncom- 


fortable. It  Is  not  necessarily  military  Invasion  of  the  United 
States  that  our  officials  have  in  mind  in  this,  but  piecemeal  Pene- 
tration of  Latin  America,  not  only  through  trade  but  through  'fifth 
column"  activities  and  probably  efTorts  to  obtain  commercial  avia- 
tion footholds.  In  fact,  such  activities  were  under  way  t)efore  the 
war  began  and  have  not  been  abandoned. 

Therefore  administration  officials  do  not  agree  with  Colonel  Llnd- 
t)ergh's  statement  that  "if  we  desire  peace,  we  need  only  stop  asking 
for  war."  That  is  exactly  their  complaint,  that  every  fact  about 
the  Hitler  regime  and  its  works  Indicates  that  we  will  not  be  let 
alone  to  go  about  our  own  business. 

Nevertheless.  Colonel  Lindbergh  put  his  finger  on  one  soft  spot 
which  needs  the  most  skillful  handling  when  he  said  that  ade- 
quate air  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  necessitates  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  nations. 

Thanks  to  the  good-neighbor  policy,  the  solidarity  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics  has  grown.  But  it  Is  delusion  to  think  that  th« 
other  nations  are  ready  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line  anything  that  we 
may  propose. 

It  would  be  dangerous  for  us  as  well  as  for  I^tln  American  na- 
tions If  a  potentially  hostile  power  established  air  bases  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  to  the  Interest  of  every  nation  In  the 
Americas  to  Join  us  In  various  moves  to  strengthen  hemisphere 
defense,  including  perhaps  the  Requisition  of  British.  French,  and 
Dutch  possessions.  But  the  idea  has  not  been  completely  sold.  Tha 
situation  will  not  be  secure  until  all  covmtrles  below  the  Rio 
Grande  realize  that  Nazi  penetration  menaces  their  Independence. 

That  is  as  necessary  to  defense  as  adequate  weapons  and  man- 
power. 

Our  Duty  As  a  Nation  in  the  Present  World  Crisis 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22. 1940 


ADDRESS  BY  BISHOP  MANNING  TO  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTY -SEVENTH  CONVENTION  OP  THE  DIOCESE  OF  NEW 
YORK.  DELIVEKED  IN  THE  SYNOD  HALL.  TUESDAY,  MAY  14, 
1940 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  one  hundred  and  flfty- 
seventh  convention  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  a  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  convention,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  that  part  of  the  Bishop's  address  which  deals 
with  the  improvoked  confiict  in  E\n-ope  be  printed  separately 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  all 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  to  aU  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am 
happy  to  include  therein  that  section  of  Bishop  Manning's 
address  which  deals  with  the  unprovoked  conflict  in  Europe. 
I  have  read  it  with  the  greatest  Interest  and  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  bishop's  stirring  plea  that — 

God  grant  that  this  frightful  conflict  may  speedily  be  ended,  and 
that  It  may  he  so  ended  that  JusUce,  right,  and  liberty  may  be 
upheld  •  •  •  for  the  sake  of  all  that  Is  high  and  sacred  in 
human  life. 

No  one  can  fail  to  read  Bishop  Manning's  address  without 
gaining  a  fuller  realization  of  the  fundamental  Issues  involved 
in  the  present  struggle,  and  I  hope  that  each  Member  of  this 
House  will  give  thoughtful  consideration  to  his  address. 

OUa  DUTY  AS  A   NATION   IN  THS   PRESENT   WORLD   CRISIS 

(By  Rt.  Rev.  WUliam  T.  Manning.  Bishop  of  New  York) 
Since  its  organization  in  1785  this  diocese  has  seen  many  historic 
moments  and  has  passed  through  many  experiences  and  viciasl- 
tude-s.  but  never  In  all  its  history  has  any  convention  of  this 
diocese  met  under  conditions  so  grave  for  the  whole  world  as  those 
which  we  are  facing  at  this  time.  We  are  facing  the  most  stupen- 
dous crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  the  past  2,000  years.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  world  conflict  In  which  every  principle  of 
truth  and  Justice,  every  principle  and  ideal  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, every  principle  of  free  and  civlllaed  life  is  assailed  and 
tlireatened. 

In  such  a  situation  It  is  useless  to  declare,  as  our  ultrapaclflsts 
do.  that  because  war  is  evil  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
war.  Such  declarations  are  in  fact  worse  than  useless,  they  are 
gravely  harmful,  they  hold  up  a  wrong  and  mistaken  idea  of  Chris- 
tian duty,  they  are  morally  confusing  and  misleading,  and  they  play 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  aggressors  and  the  war  makers,  aa 
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■ome  countries  are  now  seeing  to  their  tragic  cost.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  world  In  which  men  can  live  in  peace,  and  without  fear,  those 
laws  and  principles  must  be  upheld  upon  which  alone  peace  and 
freedom  can  exist. 

Pew  of  us.  I  think,  can  be  90  blind  as  to  Imagine  that  this  world 
conflict  IB  a  struggle  In  which  our  Nation  Is  not  directly  concerned. 
None  of  ua.  aa  Christians  and  Americans,  can  be  willing  to  see  this 
world  ruled  by  the  forces  and  the  principles  of  nazl-lsm  or  of  Rus- 
sian communism.  We  all  know  that  there  has  been  wrongdoing 
In  the  pMt  in  which  we  and  all  the  natlon.«i  had  our  part;  we  all 
know  that  there  have  been,  and  are.  inequitable  international  con- 
ditions Which  must  be  righted;  but  any  who  say  that  In  this  con- 
flict both  sides  are  equally  gtillty  arc.  indeed,  morally  blind  and  are 
themselvea  guilty  ol  most  grave  Injustice. 

Wp  »ce  the  world  now  thrf  atened  by  a  despotism  such  as  ha»  nerer 
before  btm  known  We  all  know  what  this  d«»p<Hlsro  rtand*  for  for 
we  have  seen  thia  In  lU  deeda  It  la  a  despoium  which  destroys 
ib«  very  principlet  of  Justice  and  Uberty;  which  ruthlrsaly  attacks 
and  aypffun*  smaller  naiW/ns  and  claim*  to  do  this  for  their  pro- 
t«rtion,  which  cruatMM  all  appo»\tum  to  lU  rule  by  the  !»*«■«•  »hf 
the  concentration  cwnp.  which  drlvea  lnn/x:ent  men  aiul  «"^n 
from  home  and  country  to  seek  asylum  whoever  they  n^fr  ••_'*»,"; 
f ces,  which  stand*  for  rule  by  brutal  and  nak^d  tore*  not  only  over 
the  bodlea  but  over  the  mlnda  and  thoughu  and  eouU  of  m*n. 
And  It  haa  now  added  the  further  Infamy  of  It*  attack  upon  the 
peaceful  people  of  HoUand.  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg.  No  one  can 
Jead  the  prSclamatlon  of  Queen  Wilhelmlna  without  teclmg  It* 
nobility.  It*  pathos,  and  lU  Justice,  nor  without  feeling  the  deep 
iniquity,  the  unspeakable  wlckednes*.  of  this  Invasion  bringing 
death  and  agony  and  terror  to  people  who  have  asked  only  to  live 
in  peace  and  have  given  no  offense. 

In  such  a  situation  can  any  Christian,  or  any  American,  be 
neutral?  ^  ^      w       v,     ^ 

In  such  a  situation  la  our  entire  moral  duty  covered  by  the  phrase 
"Keep  America  out  of  war"? 

We  all  abhor  the  very  thought  of  war.  None  of  us  want  to  see 
our  country  engaged  In  war. 

But  in  this  situation  I  hold  that  we  owe  our  fullest  help  at  once 
both  moral  and  material,  to  those  who  are  fighting  for  the  right  of 
the  democratic  nations,  large  or  small,  to  live.     I  hold  that  It  Is  the 
duty  of  our  great  Nation  to  let  the  whole  world  know  where  we 
stand  and  to  give  Immediately  our  utmost  material  assistance  to 
those  who  are  struggling,  at  untold  cost,  to  uphold  the  principles 
of  human  life  for  which  our  Nation  stands,  and  upon  which  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  all  that  we  hold  most  sacred  depend. 
What  further  may  be  required  of  us  no  man  can  now  say. 
But  m  thU  day  of  world  tragedy  and  world  crisis  our  prayer  must 
be  not  merely  that  we  may  be  kept  safe,  not  merely  that  we  may 
be   spared   from   the   horrors  of   war.   but   that  Justice   and   liberty 
may  be  preserved  In  this  world,  and  that  as  a  nation  we  may  be 
given  vision  to  see.  and  strength  to  do.  whatever  Is  right 

I  should  like  to  see  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of 
our  country  now  come  forward  and  take  his  stand  clearly  on  this 
platform.  ^  _, 

God  grant  that  this  frightful  conflict  may  speedily  be  ended,  and 
that  It  may  be  so  ended  that  Justice,  right,  and  liberty  may  be 
upheld,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  nations,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  land, 
and  for  the  sake  ol  all  that  Is  high  and  sacred  in  hvrnian  life. 


A  Supreme  Hour 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


papers   wUl   foUow   the   splendid   example    of    the    Herald 
Tribune. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 
A  STTPUME  H0T7B 
With  a  fearful  anxiety  the  free  world  ha*  watched  the  relentlesa 
deterioration  of  the  Allied  position  under  the  hammer  blows  of  the 
Hitler  "blitzkrieg."  With  Holland  and  eastern  Belgium  overrun  It 
was  "serious  but  not  critical"  With  the  great  break-through 
along  the  Meuse  it  became  "critical  but  not  desperate."  Last  night, 
with  the  terrible  armored  dlvuions  racing  unchecked  through 
Amlen*  to  the  sea,  leaving  a  great  swath  of  death  and  desolation 
In  their  wake,  "desperate"  wa.t  not  too  strong  a  word  Amiens  is 
the  viul  center  of  the  whole  rail  net  feeding  the  northern  armies; 
many  remember  how  the  German  tide  swept  up  to  Its  very  gates  in 
1918  and  hrrw  It  »«em«'d  at  that  time  that,  If  tturn*  la«t  few  mllp* 
were  croe»ed  and  Amiens  fell.  Allied  d«^eat  would  be  irretrievable. 
Now  Amlene  ha*  fallen  to  the  "panzer-divuionen";  the  Oerman* 
believe    they    have    cut    off    the    whole    northern    Pranco-Brltwh- 

1  Belgian  group  and  trapped  a  part  of  It  in  an  encirclement  »lthin 
an  enclrclemwil"  In  the  Cambrai-Valencieime*  arr«      »"»  '•h'^her 

i   thi^  have  done  so  or  not.  France  and  Britain  are  not  yet  defeated. 
The  military  j)o«ition  l»  a  di^peraU  one;   but  there  U  no  hint-- 

I  not  in  Premier  Reynaud  s  strong  speech,  frankly  admitting  the 
"dlaaeter"  which  overwhelmed  the  French  Ninth  Army  on  the 
Meuse  and  the  "unbelievable  fault*"  which  contributed  to  It,  but 
voicing   an    Inflexible   determination   to   retrieve    the   position— not 

I  in  the  communiques  and  dispatches  from  the  Brltibh— that  the 
peoples  of  the  Allied  democracies  have  given  wav  to  df'Pa'' 
Under  a  terrlflc  punishment  their  morale  la  firm  They  still  have 
great  armies  in  being.  The  Germans  have  overrun  a  vast  terri- 
tory with  the  surprise  of  their  new  tactics:  they  have  not  yet 
dernonstrated  their  ability  to  hold  It  Despite  the  achievements 
of  the  armored  columns.  It  Is  certain  that  there  Is  an  immense 
confusion  within  the  areas  they  have  left  behind  them;  In  this  new 
kind  of  warfare  the  lines  on  the  map  have  not  the  definitive  sig- 
nificance they  have  had  In  the  past,  and  no  campaign  Is  ever  won 
until  It  is  over.  .  , 

France  and  Britain  are  In  a  supreme  hour— a  supreme  hour  for 
their  own  national  existence  and  for  all  the  values  of  civilized 
socletv— but  they  are  meeting  It  with  a  supreme  courage  and 
coolness  They  are  desperate;  they  are  not  yet  destroyed,  and  as 
onlookers  we  cannot  be  less  cool  and  firm  than  they. 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Each  new  edition  of  the  newspapers  carries  headlines  more 
glaring  and  depressing  than  those  of  yesterday.  I  beUeve, 
as  a  result  of  these  "scares"  many  radio  commentators,  news- 
paper columnists,  and  editorial  writers  have  gone  far  afield 
in  the  character  and  tone  of  their  remarks  on  events  con- 
nected with  the  European  War. 

It  is  reasstiring  to  have  a  leading  newspaper,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  discuss  the  critical  world  situation  in  the 
moderate  but  forceful  language  contained  In  the  following 
editorial  enUtled  "A  Supreme  Hour."    I  hope  many  other 
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Wednesday.  May  22. 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Mr    BIjOOM.     Mr.   Speaker,   under   leave   to   extend   my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
Monday.  May  20.  entitled  "Colonel  Lindbergh's  Ocean": 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

COLONEL     LrNDBERCHS    OCIAN 

Col.  Charles  A  Lindbergh  seems  to  think  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
is  wider  than  when  he  fiew  across  It  In  1927. 

He  believes  according  to  his  broadcast  Sunday  night,  that  'Tf 
we    (in  America)    desire  peace,  we  need  only  stop  asking  for  war." 

Denmark.  Norway.  Holland,  and  Belgium  did  not  ask  for  war. 

He   says:  ^ 

•We  are  in  danger  of  war  today  not  because  European  people 
have  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  America 
but  becau.se  American  people  have  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the   Internal   affairs  of  Europe." 

It  would  require  more  documentation  than  Colonel  Lindbergh 
offers  to  show  wherein  the  American  people  have  tried  to  inter- 
fere with  internal  affairs  of  Europe  since  the  World  War.  In 
fact,  It  could  be  said  with  more  reason  that  the  conflagration  in 
Europe  which  threatens  America  today  got  Us  start  partly  be- 
cause the  United  States  failed  to  do  its  part  toward  consolidat- 
ing the  peace  it  helped  to  win. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  does  not  object  to  the  $1,000,000,000  defense 
program  advanced  by  President  Roosevelt:  rather,  he  approves 
reasonable  defense  forces,  including  aircraft.  Possibly  he  would 
recognize  that  this  and  most  of  the  »6.000,000,000  spent  on  de- 
fense in  the  last  7  years  by  the  United  States  are  direct  costs  of 
the  developments  in  ETurope  which  he  thlnkB  offer  no  threat  of 
invasion  to  America. 


■  -^    >^    m.  ▼      A 
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His  recipe  for  aecurtty  la  that  the  United  States  take  the  other 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  under  the  wings  of  Its  air 
force,  presumably  whether  they  like  It  or  not,  and  make  sure  that 
they  do  not  get  Into  wars  with  Eurc^>ean  powers.  Does  not  this 
lound  like  meddling  with  the  Internal  allalra  and  foreign  policies 
ot  Latin  American  nations? 

The  essence  of  Colonel  Undbergh'a  plea  appears  to  be  in  this: 
•Xet  us  turn  again  to  America's  traditional  role — that  of  building 
and  gutLidlDg  our  own  destiny."  What  la  that  destiny?  Is  It  to 
attempt  a  selflah  and  insecure  aloofncM  In  the  ahambles  of  a 
world  engulfed  by  hate  and  rapine?  Is  It  America's  traditional 
role  to  remain  blind  to  the  Implications  of  foreign  wars  and 
•ggrcMlons  until  it  costa  more  to  protect  herself  from  chaos  on 
her  borders  and  sea  lanes  than  It  would  taaYC  coat  to  help  preserve 
a  aemt^lance  of  world  ordsr  and  deoencjr? 

"Ws  cannot  aid  others."  lbs  Colonel  eoncltuSes.  "until  we  hare 
first  placsd  our  own  country  in  •  poaltUm  ot  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial leadership  and  atrcngth."  Caa  aplrltiMl  leadership  resjult 
from  seU-lntereat  that  thinks  only  oC  lt«  own  aafety  and  advan- 
tage in  the  face  of  an  atta<k  un  the  moral  and  ethical  standards 
bUBUUilty  has  spent  centuries  In  building? 


Why  Have  $7,000,000,000  Not  Prepared  U»7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22. 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHTNOTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald: 

The  Roosevelt  administration.  In  Its  all  but  8  years  In  ofBce.  has 
spent  $7,000,000,000  for  preparedness,  and  we  have  no  preparedness. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  now  asks  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  spend  t2. 000 .000  000  more  for  preparedness,  which  of  course 
the  people  are  willing  to  do  If  they  can  only  get  preparedness. 

But  If  S7000.000000  does  not  buy  any  preparedness  whatever, 
how  can  the  people  Imagine  that  less  than  one-third  that  sum  will 
now  buv  It. 

What"  has  the  $7,000,000,000  been  spent  for? 

What  has  It  txjught? 

Who  has  spent  it,  and  who  has  got  It? 

We  cannot  find  defense  behind  l)alea  piled  upon  bales  of  dollar 
bills,  as  General  Jackson  fcrtifled  hlmseLf  behind  the  cotton  bales 
at  New  Orleans. 

We  cannot  make  armies  out  of  hordes  of  New  Deal  politicians  and 
their  hangers-cn  and  handy  men. 

We  cannot  make  forts  out  of   "pork  barrels." 

We  cannot  build  redoubts  by  logrolling. 

We  cannot  be  content  with  airplanes  that  float  only  in  oratorical 

hot  air.  ^    ^       ,  ..     , 

We  cannot  feel  safe  If  our  country  is  ftill  of  "fifth  columns  of 
incompetent  politicians,  betraying  their  country  to  satisfy  their  own 
selfish  purposes  and  wasteful  extravagances. 

What  haa  become  of  the  $7.000.000.000— a  thousand  million  dollars 
a  year— which  this  country  has  spent  over  the  last  7  years  for  the 
preparedness  It  has  not  got? 

Who  got  the  money  that  Senator  Clark  truthfully  says  was  poiu"ed 
down  a  rat  hole,  and  who  were  the  rate  at  the  other  end  of  the  hcle? 

Before  we  pour  any  more  money  down  the  same  rat  hole  for  the 
benefit  of  the  same  rats,  would  It  not  be  well  to  have  those  ques- 
Uons  answered?     Says   Senator   Clark:  „   ^     . 

"On  the  recommendations  of  the  President  In  his  various  Budget 
messages,  we  have  appropriated  $7,000,000,000. 

•^We  have  authorized  $2,000,000,000  more  this  year,  and  if  we  in- 
clude the  authorizations,  the  amotmt  Is  $9,000,000,000.  the  most 
tremendous  peacetime  appropriations  In  the  history  of  any  nation. 

"l  think  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  U  entitled  to  find 
out  where  and  how  this  money  haa  been  spent,  and  whether  It 
has  been  spent  advisedly.  ^    ...   »  »». 

*T  do  not  accuse  anyone  of  stealing  the  money,  but  I  say  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  what  has  become  of  this 
vast  sum  of  money  If  we  are  pitiably  unprepared,  as  the  brass 
hats  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  now  teU  us  we  are. 

"A  little  more  than  a  year  ago."  continued  Senator  Clark,  we 
adopted  a  vast  program  for  the  expansion  of  aviation  service  of 
the  United  States  Army.  Now  we  are  told  a  year  later  that  we  have 
only  58  airships  which  are  not  obsolete.  -„rf,„„  ♦>,„♦ 

"Having  appropriated  that  money  a  year  ago  and  finding  that 
we  havebnly  58  airships  that  arc  not  obsolete.  I  think  we  should 
find  out  why  that  Is  a  fact  and  where  the  responsibility  lies. 

But  the  air  force  la  not  all  that  Is  "pitiably  unprepared. 


gtrna 


We  are  aupposed  to  have  a  standing  Army  of  285.000  men— less 
than  half  of  the  Swiss  Army,  to  be  sure,  but  a  presumably  service- 
able Army— but  Gen  George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff,  declared^ 
when  questioned  before  the  Senate  sulxxfmmlttee  on  mUlwy 
appropriations,  that  the  Army  could  only  put  75.000  men  in  the 
field  today,  and  that  for  them  "some  equipment  Is  still  lacktog. 

But  in  general."  continued  this  Army  authority.  "I  wlU  say 
that  In  a  state  of  fair  efficiency,  with  many  of  the  most  modern 
weapons,  with  modernized  field  artillery,  we  could  put  In  the  neia 
as  a  mobile  force  about  76,000  men  of  the  Regular  Establishment. 

Questioned  as  to  how  such  a  force  would  be  equipped,  General 
Marvihall  stated  that  "It  would  have  Oarand  rines. 

"It   would    lack   almost   entirely    the   37-mlllimeter   antiaircraft 

It  would  have  a  fair  complement  of  87-mllllroeter   antitank 

"It   would  have   at   the   moment   a  little   less   than   half   of   the 
modernized  76-mllUmeter  guna. 
"It   would  be  lacking  modem   166-mllllmeteT  guna,   and   «om« 

"It  would  be  lacking  some  aasentUl  engineers  and  communica- 
tion* units 

"Other  than  that,  It  would  be  all  rtfbt." 

Friends  ar«J  fellow  goats  and  gudgeons,  we  have  spent  TXiOO 
million  dollari!  In  7  years  for  preparedness,  and  we  can  now  put 
into  the  field  75,000  men  only  partially  equipped— or  one-fUtb  the 
fully  armed  and  equipped  force  of  Switzerland. 

Fellow  easy  marks  and  come-ons.  we  do  not  need  so  much  to 
be  defended  against  hostile  armies. 

We  need  to  be  defended  against  mcompetent  politicians. 
It   Is  the  "fifth  columns"  of  our  own   demoralized  democracy 
which  are  going  to  destroy  us. 

MaJ.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  chief  of  Air  Corps,  also  testified  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Military  Appropriations  and  declared 
m  regard  to  obsolete  airplanes  that: 

"If    you    take    the    B  18    (which    are    the    Army's    twin-engine 

bombers)  and  send  It  out  against  modern  equipment.  It  would  be 

suicide      However,  we   will   use  the  B-18's  for   training  purposes." 

Asked    whether   the    Army    has    any   viltra-modern    planes,    with 

self -sealing  tanks  and  cannon  armament,  he  said: 

"None.    We  are  Just  now  going  Into  It." 

Asked  then  how  many  of  the  Army's  fleet  of  2,700  planes  could 
be  mixlernlzed.  he  replied: 

"Offhand,  I  should  say  half  a  dozen." 

In  regard  to  the  availability  of  the  National  Guard  as  an 
auxiliary   defense   body,   General   Marshall   asserted   that: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  guard  will  have 
on  hand  or  on  order  14.000  motor  vehicles,  out  of  a  normal  peace- 
time requirement  of  44.000  vehicles. 

"National  Guard  divisions  are  now  tied  to  the  groimd — Im- 
mobile.   They  cannot  take  the  field  as  such." 

In  regard  to  a  shortage  of  85,000  uniforms  for  the  National 
Guard,  General  Marshall  said: 

"We  would  not  have  on  hand  the  cloth  to  commence  the 
manufacture  of  uniforms  for  4  or  5  months." 

To  epitomize  fiu^her  testimony,  the  stated  facts  show  that  the 
Army  is  now  equipped  with  the  World  War  Springfield  manual 
rifle,  over  20  years  out  of  date — that  there  are  38.000  automatic 
rifles  on  hand,  131.000  ordered,  and  240,000  asked. 

That  there  are  218  antitank  guns  on  hand,  526  ordered.  1.556 
asked. 

That  the  British  force,  when  It  abandoned  Namsos.  left  480 
antitank  guns  on  a  Norway  beach — more  than  twice  the  number 
that  our  Army  possesses. 

That  there  Is  serious  shortage  of  modern  75-nun.  artillery,  141 
being  on  hand.  411  ordered,  and  1.380  asked. 

That  there  Is  also  serious  shortage  of  75-mm.  antiaircraft  guns, 
but  the  Army  Is  switching  to  90-mm.  anUaircraft  guns  to  get  longer 
range,  and  will  need  many  more  In  an  emergency. 

That  as  to  howitzers,  we  have  none  at  all— 48  are  ordered  and 
hundreds  needed. 
That  many  of  our  coast  defenses  are  obsolete. 

That  some  of  the  machinery  in  our  arsenals  is  over  40  years  old. 
That  even  the  new  funds  would  ceate  only  one  mechanized  di- 
vision— and  that  short  of  two  battalions — while  Germany  used  30 
divisions  in  Poland  alone. 

That  there  is  shortage  of  30  to  50  percent  of  tenks  In  all  cate- 
gories, and  that  there  is  critical  shortage  In  ammunition. 

In  plain  words,  we  have  spent  $7,000,000,000  for  preparedness, 
only  to  find  out  that  we  are  not  prepared  at  all.  even  to  put  Into 
the  field  one-half  of  the  picayune  Regular  Army  we  are  supposed  to 

have. 

We  have  spent  $7,000,000,000  to  find  that  the  playboys  of  the 
administration  have  employed  the  same  rat-hole  methods  of  ex- 
travagant and  resultless  expenditure  that  they  have  used  to  every 
other  branch  of  their  Ineffective  personal  government. 

Now  Congress  is  asked  to  contribute  $2.000.000XX)0  more  of  the 
peoples  money  to  allow  these  "Coal  Oil  Johnnies"  of  finance,  the 
prodigal  sons  of  politics,  to  pour  down  preelection  rat  holes  for 
%ftiat — for  the  protection  of  the  comitry,  or  for  the  protection  and 
prolongation  of  the  New  Deal? 

It  Is  a  fair  question. 

Seven  blUlon  doUars  have  been  largely  waited  in  rat-hole  politic* 
and  we  have  no  preparedneM. 
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nfty-elght  billion  dollara  have  b*en  spent— and  largely  wasted— 
m  vartous  department*  of  government  in  the  7-year  Itch  of  New 
Deal  extravagance  and  Incompetence,  and  little  of  benefit  to  the 
public  haa  been  accomplished  anywhere. 

Sure  as  Senator  Clark  so  moderately  asserts.  "The  Congress  of 
the  United  States.-  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  ^'en- 
titled to  find  out  where  and  how  this  money  has  been  spent. 

11  we  cannot  have  preparedness,  we  can  at  least  have  an  ac- 
counting.  

Security  and  Defense,  the  Road  to  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


/ 


HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 


OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday  May  22  (legislathye  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  TOM  CONNALLY.  OF  TEXAS 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  Monday.  May  20,  1940, 
on  the  subject  Security  and  Defense,  the  Road  to  Peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  objective  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  peace. 
We  have  come  to  know,  however,  that  our  security  and  peace  can 
be^^t  be  assured  by  adequate  armed  defense — a  defense  not  alone 
of  men  and  military  equipment  but  a  defense  fortified  by  the  spirit 
and  character  of  our  people.  In  this  democracy  of  ours,  both  in 
peace  and  In  war.  in  times  of  calmness  and  quiet,  and  in  periods  of 
danger  and  peril,  every  citizen  has  a  lofty  duty  toward  the  Republic 
which  guarantees  these  fundamental  rights  of  citizenship  which 
are  t!ie  glory  of  our  system. 

That  is  the  America  our  fathers  gave  us.  This  Is  our  America. 
It  shall  remain  our  America.  If  It  is  to  remain  our  America,  wc. 
and  we  alone,  can  preserve  it  and  protect  it  and  hand  it  on  to  our 
sons,  stronger  and  nobler  for  cur  having  lived  and  served  and 
Eacrlficed. 

Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  has  a  task  and  a  duty  to  pre=erve 
It civilian  and  soldier  alike.  Individual  right,  individual  privi- 
lege   carries  with  It  individual  responsibility. 

On  November  11.  1921.  with  a  vast  concourse  I  stood  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  where  sleep  thousands  of  soldiers  of  the  Repub- 
lic soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  War  of  1812.  of  the  War  with 
Mexico,  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  reunited  in  valor  and  in  death's 
endless  sleep,  those  who  feU  In  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and 
those  whose  blood  reddened  the  soil  of  Prance,  and  in  the  splendid 
marble  amphitheater  I  saw  the  generals  and  admirals  and  diplo- 
mats representing  the  governments  of  many  foreign  nations  and 
the  United  States,  lay  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  an  unknown  and 
unnamed  American  soldier  a  multitude  of  flowers,  and  pin  upon 
the  coffin  military  decorations  expressive  of  the  tribute  and  grati- 
tude of  great  nations,  and  then  I  heard  the  President  of  the 
Republic  lift  up  his  voice  and  give  noble  utterance  to  the  emo- 
tions that  stirred  within  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  in  that 
solemn  and  sacred  moment — here  lay  only  the  poor,  broken  body 
of  an  unknown  soldier  wrapped  In  hla  uniform  and  shrouded  in 
the  flag  for  which  he  died — unknown,  one  cut  of  4.000.000 — no 
one  knew  his  name,  no  one  knew  whether  there  flowed  in  his 
veins  the  blood  of  some  distant  noble  or  that  of  an  ancestral 
peasant:  no  one  knew  from  what  home  he  came,  whether  from  a 
hovel  or  a  mansion;  no  one  knew  from  where  he  came — but  all 
the  world  knows  where  he  went;  he  went  forward  filling  the  file, 
the  individual  file,  to  which  his  country  and  civilization  called 
him.  and  in  going  forward  he  leaped  to  fadeless  and  undying  glory. 

He  set  an  imperishable  pattern  for  every  American  In  peace  and 
in  war.  In  times  of  prosperity  and  In  times  of  economic  disaster.  In 
periods  of  domestic  tranquUUty.  and  in  times  of  stress  and  strain. 

This  is  our  America,  our  democracy,  ours  to  govern,  ours  to  ad- 
vance, ours  to  perfect,  and  ours  to  make  more  glorious.  Every 
American  has  a  solemn  duty — a  duty  commensurate  with  his  abil- 
ity, his  resources,  and  his  InteUect.  This  is  ovir  America.  If  it  la 
to  remain  our  America,  we  must  stamp  out  and  extirpate  com- 
munism and  all  the  other  foreign  "Isms"  and  subversive  influences 
which  seek  to  undermine  things  American.  We  shall  tolerate 
Eeither  the  "fifth  column"  nor  the  espionage  nor  sabotage  of  foreign 
agents  nor  the  treachery  of  any  domestic  influence  or  group. 

This  Is  our  America.  It  shall  remain  our  America.  The  United 
States  is  devoted  to  the  Ideals  of  peace.  We  want  no  war.  We 
have  never  drawn  the  sword  except  with  reluctance  and  to  vindicate 
the  vlQiatlon  of  sacred  rights.  We  want  to  attain  our  national 
destiny  without  foreign  aggression  or  involvement.    We  entertain 


no  Imperial  ambitions.  A  liberated  Cuba  and  an  enfranchised 
Philippines  testify  before  aU  the  world  that  we  desire  to  hold  no 
people  In  subjection  or  thralldom.  We  covet  neither  the  territory 
nor  the  riches  of  any  other  land.  We  want  no  entangling  alliance 
with  foreign  nations.  Neither  do  we  propose  to  t>e  the  victim  of 
foreign  aggression  or  conquest  We  do  not  want  a  foot  of  foreign 
territory,  but,  by  the  same  token,  we  shall  not  give  up  an  inch  of 
America  to  any  aggressor  on  earth.  We  do  not  dictate  to  any 
other  nation  on  the  globe  Its  form  of  government.  We  do  propose 
to  maintain  our  own  system  and  to  lead  oiu-  own  way  of  life. 

Today  the  world  Is  staggered  by  a  terrible  picture  of  blood  and 
horror.  The  clouds  that  hang  above  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of 
the  earth  are  charged  with  the  heaviest  and  most  murderous  bolts 
In  the  armament  of  Mars.  Great  nations  and  mighty  armies  are 
grappling  In  an  embrace  of  death  Neutral  nations  have  been  over- 
run and  conquered.  Neutral  rights  have  been  violated  and  ex- 
tinguished by  the  sword  Frontiers  have  been  destroyed  and  sov- 
ereignty wiped  from  the  map  by  the  bayonet's  thrust.  In  such  nn 
hour  of  world  d-inger.  at  a  time  when  the  prcces,ses  of  peace  and 
the  rule  of  law  have  been  dethroned,  and  military  might  and 
conquest  have  usurped  the  seats  of  power,  what  Is  the  duty  of 
the  Crovernment  of  the  United  States?  It  Is  our  manifest  obli- 
gation to  our  people;  to  our  Institutions;  to  our  territory,  and 
to  our  lives;  to  the  heroic  traditions  of  a  great  and  glorious 
past;  to  those  whose  blood  and  treasure  established  this  Republic; 
to  the  martyred  dead,  who  have  defended  it  and  protected  it — 
It  is  our  manifest  obligation  to  make  America  so  strong  upon  the 
land  and  upon  the  sea  and  in  the  air  that  no  p  )wer  on  earth  shall 
dare  to  attack  us.  or  to  chnll^nge  our  safety.  We  want  peace,  but 
there  is  no  other  course,  if  we  would  remain  at  peace  We  mu.st 
not.  through  any  sense  of  false  security  such  as  that  suggested  by 
Colonel  Lindbergh  last  night,  through  any  idealistic  attachment  to 
paclflim.  hesitate  one  moment  to  make  our  national  defense  abso- 
lutely invulnerable.  In  this  dark  hour  the  admonition  of  George 
Washington  cumes  ringing  down  to  us  through  more  than  a  cen- 
tury: "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  mcst  effectual  means 
of  preserving  pence"  Those  were  in.'^pired  words  They  had  thetr 
background  in  Valley  Forge  and  Brar.dywlne  and  Oermantown.  and 
in  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  when  ragged  and  hungry  and  unpre- 
pared armies  and  lack  of  support  almost  crushed  his  great  heart 
With  despair  They  reach  back  to  Yorktown.  when,  prepared  and 
with  an  adequate  force,  he  vanquished  the  armies  of  a  king  and 
achieved  peace  and  independence 

For  many  years  I  have  been  an  aggressive  advocate  of  pre- 
p.aredness  In  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  February 
27.  1939.  I  urged  the  expansion  of  national  defense  and  of  the  air 
program  At  that  time  I  said.  "Ah.  Senators,  the  armies  and 
the  navies  of  powers  which  are  ambitious,  of  powers  which  are 
aggressors,  of  powers  which  love  conquest,  of  powers  which  are 
dominated  by  men  whose  vaulting  ambition  reaches  the  stars^ 
those  armies  and  those  navies  are  to  flijht  some  uaiion  when  they 
get  ready  to  flght.     We  may  be  that  one 

"It  is  said,  however,  that  we  are  protected  by  two  great  oceans, 
that  we  are  in  no  danger,  that  we  have  the  Atlantic  on  the  ea^t 
and  the  Pacific  on  the  west. 

"Talk  about  being  defended  by  two  oceans;  the  only  way  we 
can  defend  ourselves  with  two  oceans.  Mr  President,  is  by  having 
a  navy  good  enough  and  strong  enoxigh  to  dominate  two  oceans. 
We  ought  to  have  an  unbeatable  navy.  That  Is  the  kind  of  a 
na\T  the  Senator  from  Texas  favors." 

In  that  address  I  advocated  the  building  of  an  Incomparable 
and  unconquerable  navy.  I  urged  the  increase  of  our  fleets  cf 
airplanes,  both  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  the  increase  of 
antiaircraft  defenses  and  artillery  and  the  augmentation  of  the 
Army  to  place  the  Nation  in  a  stale  of  ackqu.-ite  defense. 

It  must  not  l>e  assumed  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  taken  steps  looking  to  the  national  defense.  Today 
the  Navy  Is  stronger,  better  equipped,  and  more  efficient  than  at 
any  time  In  Its  history  in  ^ime  of  peace  Today  the  Army  enjoys 
Its  greatest  peace-time  strength.  The  Air  Establishm.ent.  both 
naval  and  mlUtary.  Is  stronger  than  at  any  time  In  the  history 
of  the  country  In  time  of  peace.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt  the  Congre.ss  has  apprf->prlated  more  than 
$7,000,000,000  for  national  defense.  The  Conercss  is  ready  to 
vote  for  military  and  naval  defense,  which  will  secure  the  safety 
of  this  Republic. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  masterly  address  to  the  Congress, 
laid  before  the  country  a  program  of  national  defense  which  will 
meet  the  support  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  country.  I  am 
standing  and  you  are  standing  squarely  beside  the  President  In 
plans  for  the  security  of  the  Republic.  It  is  my  own  view  that 
we  must  build  an  Incomparable  and  unconquerable  Navy.  A  vast 
fleet  of  military  and  naval  aircraft  must  be  provided.  Antiaircraft 
;  defenses  and  heavy  artUlery  must  be  produced  In  Increasing  vol- 
ume and  of  the  most  modern  and  scientific  pattern.  The  .strength 
of  the  Army  must  be  augmented  and  intensified  training  and 
modern  equipment  must  be  supplied  to  the  National  Guard  and 
to  the  Reserves. 

The  American  people  pray  that  the  United  States  may  not  be 
dragged  into  a  war  anywhere  on  the  globe.  But  there  can  be  no 
assured  peace  except  in  armed  defense.  We  shall  arm  not  for  war, 
but  for  peace.  We  must  he  prepared  to  say  to  any  power  on 
earth  who  challenges  our  security  or  threatens  our  safety,  "We 
want  no  war  with  you,  but  if  you  dace  assail  ua.  we  shall  resist 
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on  the  sea  and  under  the  sea,  on  the  land  and  above  the  land, 
with  a  navy,  with  an  army,  and  with  an  air  fleet  imconquerable 
and  Irresistible." 

This  Is  our  America.  All  that  we  are  and  aU  that  we  hope  to 
be  and  all  that  we  posecse  are  pledged  that  it  shall  remain  our 
America.  We  lock  back  through  the  heroic  history  and  treasured 
traditions  of  America  for  more  than  160  years,  we  strike  hands 
with  and  salute  the  Continental  Congress  that  gave  \is  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  with  tbem  exclaim,  "with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 
ThU  Is  our  America  and  by  aU  the  gods  of  peace  and  by  aU  the 
gods  of  war,  it  shall  remain  our  America. 


Colonel  Lindbergh's  Speech 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 
April  24).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE 

Mr  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  inmes-Picayune  of  May 
21,  1940,  commenting  on  Colonel  Lindbergh's  recent  radio 
speech.    I    agree    with    the    sentiments    expressed    in    the 

editorial.  ^      ^  *     w 

There  boinR  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picaytine  of  May  21.  1940] 

AMATEUR  ORACLE 

From  Colonel  Lindberghs  oracular  TOXinsel  ot  Sunday  night  we 
oucte  th?  following:  ,  . 

"Repardless  of  which  Fide  wins  the  war  there  is  no  reason^  aside 
from  Sur  own  actions,  to  prevent  a  oonUnuance  of  peaceful  rela- 
tionships between  America  and  the  countries  of  Europe^  If  we 
desire  peace,  we  need  only  step  asking  for  war.  No  one  wishes  to 
attack  us   and  no  one  is  in  position  to  do  so."    .        .      ,      ^,  .. 

Bv  a  daring  airplane  fllRht  acroes  the  Atlantic  In  his  youth 
Colonel  Lindbergh  won  world-wide  popularity  He  was  acclaimed 
wherever  he  went;  wealth  and  honors  came  his  way.  The  hero 
worship  and  the  material  rewards  of  his  exploit  blended  a  draught 
potent  enough  to  turn  most  heads.  So  In  early  middle  age  Colonel 
Lndbergh  has  blossomed  into  an  oracle  who  feels  confident  to  in- 
struct the  world  and  his  countrymen  on  such  momentous  problems 
as  war  (of  which  he  has  had  no  experience):  btatesmanship  and 
dlplcmacv  (in  which  he  has  had  neither  training  nor  service );  for- 
eign philosophies,  the  character  and  purposes  of  war  lords  abroad 
and  the  conduct  of  our  own  national  affairs. 

To  believers  in  human  freedom  and  Christian  civilization.  Colonel 
Lindberghs  nsfumptlon  that  so  far  as  our  "peaceful  relatlon.-hlps 
with  Eurepp  are  concerned.  It  makes  no  difference  who  wins  the  war, 
seem^  not  only  mistaken  but  foolish.  His  observation  that  "if  we 
desire  peace,  we  need  only  stop  asking  for  war"  Is  mocked  by  the 
current  fates  of  nations  which  fervently  desired  peace,  never  asked 
for  war  and  held  the  solemn  nonaggresslon  promise  of  the  dictator 
who  without  warning  bombed  their  cities,  committed  mdlscrlmlnate 
slaughter    of    their    civilian    populations,    and    blasted    them    Into 

""x^e  colonel's  assumption  that  •'no  one  wishes  to  attack  us  and 
no  one  Is  In  position  to  do  so"  may  be  correct  for  the  moment, 
when  the  aggressor  has  his  hands  full  elsewhere.  But  the  preda- 
ted them^^ves  define  this  as  a  war  of  the  "have  nots  against  the 
haves."  and  no  intelUgcnt  person  can  doubt  that  they  covet  the 
rich  resources  of  the  American-including  this  Republic  with  its 
temntlnelv  Inadequate  defenses. 

Does  Colonel  Lindbergh  still  share  the  pathetic  faith  so  long 
dl«=plaved  bv  Mr  Chamberlain  In  HlUer's  moderation,  honesty,  and 
"frlendlineM  •?  Most  of  us  Judge  that  conquest-mad  war  lord  today 
by    his    deeds— and    put    no    trust    whatever    In    his    continuously 

broken  promises.  ,  ,  ,    ^w 

So  we  hope  no  American  will  be  deluded  by  Colonel  Lindbergh  s 
theorv  that  American  Institutions  and  ideals  of  human  rights  and 
freedom  will  take  no  hurt  no  matter  how  the  overseas  war  against 
tho«?  Ideals  Is  won  or  lost,  nor  by  hlfl  assumption  that  the  self- 
Ktvled  "have  nots."  armed  to  the  teeth  and  running  amok  in 
Europe  have  no  thought  of  striking  for  the  greater  riches  and  loot 
offered  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  IX  and  when  conditions  favor  the 
assault. 


New  Equipment  and  Great  Waste 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1940 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  responding  to  the  emphatic 
demand  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  defend  ourselves  in  any  great  emergency  which 
might  arise,  I  have,  in  common  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, voted  for  large  sums  for  our  war  forces  and  for  such 
equipment  as  would  place  the  military  arm  of  the  United 
States  in  a  position  to  defend  these  shores.  I  had  hoped 
that  there  would  not  be  any  retelling  of  the  story  of  1917 
and  1918  in  the  use  of  these  funds.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  I  was  shocked  at  the  devastating  report  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  on  defense  expenditiu-es  which,  to  say  the  least,  are 
amazing.  I  stated  some  of  these  facts  in  an  interview  which 
under  the  signature  of  that  distinguished  journalist,  Arthur 
Hachten,  has  been  printed  in  many  metropolitan  papers  of 
this  Nation  in  the  last  few  days.    It  is  as  follows: 

In  1937  the  War  Department  spent  $380,000,000.  Of  that,  2.8 
percent  went  for  new  equipment.  In  1938  the  War  Department 
spent  9405.000,000  and  a  palty  1.66  percent  went  Into  new  equip- 
ment In  1939  there  was  $455,000,000  to  spend,  and  this  time,  in 
the  face  of  war  in  Europe.  5  percent  only  went  Into  new  equipment. 

There  was  a  total  of  $1,237,000,000  In  war  fimds  in  3  years,  and 
9.46  percent  was  spent  for  new  equipment  to  get  ready  for  war. 
That  was  $117,020,200.     That  won't  go  far  In  war  to  outfit  an  army. 

Therefore,  when  it  comes  to  Oarand  rifles,  mobile  artillery,  ma- 
chine guns,  and  soldier  outfits,  I  believe  I  am  Justified  in  my 
statement  that  if  we  got  only  $117,000,000  for  new  equipment  out 
of  $1,237,000,000,  we  cannot  hope  to  get  a  greater  percentage  of 
new  equipment  out  of  what  the  President  asks  unless  there  are  a 
lot  of  changes  In  procedure. 

We  might  as  well  face  the  cold  facts  that  to  equip  a  real  de- 
fensive army  with  antiaircraft  guns,  mechanized  artillery,  coast 
defense,  a  real  Quartermasters  Corps,  ordnance,  and  all  other 
necessities,  we  shall  spend,  before  we  are  genuinely  prepared,  up 
to  $10,000,000,000. 

I  would  prefer  to  prepare  to  spend  $10,000,000,000  and  be  ready 
than  to  skimp  and  fail,  but  we  want  to  make  certain  that  the 
money  is  spent  wisely  and  not  aquanderod  by  new  dealers. 

Let  us  hope  we  do  not  waste  millions  as  In  1918.  We  want  no 
"war  babies"  for  1940.  Our  industry  is  equipped  to  go  ahead  and 
do  Its  Job  for  the  Government  on  the  basic  principle  of  millions 
for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  waste  and  graft 

Let  us  not  forget  that  since  and  including  1938  and  to  this  date, 
including  the  spending  bill  for  the  Army  as  passed  by  the  House, 
we  have  appropriated  $2,583,606,105  for  the  War  Department,  and 
for  the  same  period  for  the  Navy  $3,084.845394,  or  a  total  of  defense 
money  of  $5,668,451,499. 

We  certainly  should  have  gotten  somewhere  on  this  enormous  pot 
of  gold.    Where? 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  same  proportionate  percentage  as  re- 
vealed by  these  figures  for  the  last  3  years  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  new  equipment  Is  applied  to  the  appropriation 
of  $1,180,000,000  asked  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
there  would  be  but  $118,000,000  for  new  equipment.  I  tnist, 
therefore,  that  not  10  percent,  as  has  been  the  experience 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Budget  committee  for  the  past 
3  years,  but  100  percent  will  be  expended.  The  necessity  of 
administering  this  fund  need  not  add  a  dollar  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Government.  We  already  have  the  personnel  perfectly 
able  to  do  it,  without  the  addition  of  picturesque  boards  and 
commissions  to  handle  it.  Of  course,  I  know  what  has  be- 
come of  the  other  90  percent  of  the  appropriations  made  for 
the  years  Indicated  in  the  interview,  but  that  does  not  ex- 
onerate the  War  Department  from  the  responsibility  when 
we  have  for  so  long  a  time  faced  the  prophetic  possibility  of 
our  being  obliged  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  storm  and 
debacle  destroying  Eurcpe.  There  must  not  be,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  repetition  of  the  waste  in  contracts  and  the  piling  up  of 
useless   equipment   as   we   had   in   the   World   War,   which 
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scandalized  this  Nation  following  that  great  conflict  and 
which  sent  a  number  of  people  to  our  penal  institutions. 
Bureaucratic  irresponsibility  should  no  longer  obtain  in  this 
time  of  our  crisis. 

Storm  Over  the  Caribbean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
"^         Wednesday.  May  22, 1940 


UrrrER     OP     PRESCOTT     DENNETT,     TREASTOER     OF    MAKE 
"^^  EU^PE  PAY  WAR  DEBTS  COMMITTEB 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Pres- 
cou^nnett  treasurer  of  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts  Com- 
mittee.  which  was  published  in  the  °P^ ^^"^  .° V^f,  ^,^i^ 
1940  Issue  of  the  American  Mercury  magazine,  under  the  title 
"Storm  Over  the  Caribbean." 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

[From  Tlie  American  Mercury  for  May  1940] 

STORM    OVER    THE    CARIBBEAN 

^^pe'  o  sSmr^eTln" Ve  measure  o?.  the  bllUons  in  war  debt, 
w^ich  havrb^n  saddled  on  the  American  taxpayers. 

in  his  dlatrS^  concerning  West  Indies  "poorhouses"  your  author 
mlkeJno  menUoiTof^rmuda.    He  could  hardly  consider  Bermuda 
noveru-stSn     Senator  Lundeen.  who  vUlted  Puerto  Rico  a  year 
£^n     tells    5s    Mr     Hylands    analysis    of    conditions    there    Is    at 
^nanci  wl^  cSrent  facts.     Shortly  after  your  article  appeared, 
^nfttor  ROBCTT  R    RETNOLDS.  on  of  the  many  to  Join  our  move- 
ment   Infr^uced  Into  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  Statistics  which 
^ve  an  ?nt^Sy  different  picture  of  the  economic  situation  in  many 
?    the  W^sHndfes  than  that  presented  by  Mr.  Hyland.    In  Justice 
to  m.r  committee  and  in  the  Interests  of  accuracy.  I  believe  It  is 
J^lv   riB^rThat   you   direct   your   readers'   attention   to   the   Con- 
SiONli!RES,R/of  March  4'and  13.  pages  2284^2288  and  2784-2787. 
Outstanding  naval  and  mUltary  authorities  have  published  dra- 
mAtVr  re^ns  for  doing  substantially  what  our  committee  urges. 
Sal   G^w^leWlng  Hlot.  for  example,  has  pointed  out  that  our 
Slfen^^n^th^  area  rests  on  Puerto  Rico,  and  contrasted  the  holes 
to  oST  Atlantic  island-outpost  system  with  the  very  good  island- 
SitoMt  system   we   now  have   In   the  Pacific,   which   serves   both 
SKve    and    defensive    purposes.     Moreover.    I    refer     nterested 
readers  to  the  leading  article  In  the  February  Issue  of  the  semi - 
official  United  States  Naval  Institute  proceedings,  wherein  Lt.  Comdr. 
i^iah  Olch    U    S.  N..  devotes   11   pages  to  a  resume  of  national 
interests    in    the    Caribbean    area.     WUl    your    author    attempt    to 
refute  such  statements  as  the  following? 

•The  importance  of  our  position  In  the  Caribbean  area  and  along 
the  South  and  Latin  American  coasts  cannot  be  overlmpressed 
upon  anvone  Interested  In  the  future  safety  of  the  United  States, 
The  former  naval  base  at  St.  Thomas  has  been  abandoned  while 
m  that  same  key  area  of  the  northeastern  section  of  the  Caribbean 
we  have  failed  to  develop  any  extensive  naval  faculties  In  Puerto 
Rican  waters  •  •  •  Perhaps  the  time  wUl  come  for  us  to 
withdraw  from  European  and  Far  Eastern  spheres  in  the  face  of 
concerted  action  by  foreign  powers  before  we  realize  that  the 
heritage  left  to  us  In  the  form  of  a  fundamental  and  progesslve 
development  of  Interest  In  the  Caribbean  and  In  South  America 
has  been  lost     •     •     •"  ^     .   *       ♦ 

The  Mercury  will  be  performing  a  public  service  in  the  Interest 
of  accviracy  In  bringing  the  above  authoritative  military  and  naval 

defense  opinions  to  the  attention  of  its  readers. 

Prkscott  Dennett, 
rreowrer.  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debt*  Committee. 
WASHINCTOM,  D.  O. 


Development  of  Red  River  Valley 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22. 1940 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  part  of  my  work  in 
Congress  has  been  devoted  to  projects  for  the  development 
of  the  Red  River  Valley  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  in  Louisi- 
ana. A  number  of  projects  have  been  pending  for  many 
years  and  within  the  last  year  at  least  one  tremendous  proj- 
ect has  actually  been  begun.  Within  a  few  short  months,  it 
is  my  hope  and  expectation  some  smaller  projects  in  north- 
west Louisiana  will  actually  see  the  breaking  of  ground  and 
the  beginning  of  work  on  a  large  scale. 

I  have  assembled  numerous  facts  regarding  these  several 
projects  and  I  would  like  to  take  each  one  up  in  order  to  give 
this  Congress  some  of  those  facts  which  are  so  essential  and 
vital  to  the  development  of  the  Red  River  Valley. 

DENISON    RESERVOrB 

The  construction  of  the  Denison  Reservoir  on  the  Red 
River  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  was  authorized  by  an  item  contained  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  28,  1938.  The  basic  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  Denison  project  are  contained  in  House 
Document  No.  541.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session. 

The  E)enison  Reservoir  will  be  formed  by  an  earth  dam 
located  in  the  Red  River  in  Grayson  County.  Tex.,  and 
Bryan  County.  Okla.,  at  a  site  about  5  miles  northwest  of 
Denison.  Tex.,  and  about  15  miles  southwest  of  Durant. 
Okla.  The  dam  will  be  about  14,000  feet  in  length  and  about 
165  feet  in  maximum  height  above  the  stream  bed.  The 
storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  will  be  5.825,000  acre-feet,  of 
which  2.060,000  acre-feet  are  for  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power  and  2.745,000  acre-feet  are  for  flood  control.  When 
filled  to  the  top  of  the  power  pool,  the  Deni.son  Reservoir  will 
extend  upstream  along  the  main  stem  of  the  Red  River 
about  64  miles  and  about  61  miles  up  the  Washita  River 
Valley. 

The  construction  of  the  Denison  project  is  in  the  charge  of 
Capt.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  the  district  engineer  at  Denison.  Tex., 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Col.  Eugene  ReytxDld,  the 
division  engineer,  southwestern  division.    Allotments  total- 
ing $7,888,000  have  been  made  for  this  project  to  date.     In 
the  statement  showing  the  proposed  application  of  funds 
included  in  the  Budget  estimate  of  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
I   year  1941,  which  the  Department  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
'   connection  with  the  hearings  on  the  War  Department  civil 
!  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  it  is  hoped  that 
'   the  sum  of  $4,800,000  will  be  set  up  for  continuing  work  on 
:   the  Denison  project.     A  further   item  of   $2,000,000   is   in- 
cluded on  the  list  which  was  also  submitted  to  the  Appropri- 
!   ations  Committee  showing  the  allocation  of  funds  in  the 
j  amount  of  $25,000,000  which  could  have  been  profitably  ex- 
pended  in  the  fiscal  year  1941  in  addition  to  those  listed 
j  within  the  Budget  limitation  of  $70,000,000.    These  two  lists 
j  are  printed  on  pages  136  and  143  of  the  hearings  for  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of   the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  first  contract  in  the  construction  of  the  Denison  Dam 
was  for  the  clearing  of  land  at  the  dam  site.  This  work 
was  completed  during  October  1939.  Additional  clearing  of 
one  disposal  area  in  the  dam-site  area,  the  construction  of 
a  temporary  field  oflBce  building  and  field  concrete  labora- 
tory building,  and  the  laying  of  a  water-supply  line  to  the 
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dam  site  have  been  completed  by  hired  labor.  Contracts  are 
now  under  way  for  the  excavation  for  the  outlet  works  and 
the  construction  of  a  temporary  bridge  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  outlet  works.  The  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  construction  of  the  main  embankment  of  the  dam  and 
the  excavation  for  the  spillway  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department.  It  is  expected  that  the  construcUon  of  these 
items  will  be  Initiated  about  May  15.  1940.  The  design  of 
the  remainder  of  the  project.  Including  the  highway  railroad 
and  utility  relocations  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  entire  project  will  be  carried  on  as  expeditiously 
£is  engineering  considerations  and  the  availability  of  funds 
will  permit. 

Flood  records  of  the  Red  River,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  discharges  in  the  upper  river,  are  very  incomplete.  It 
is  known,  however,  that  floods  of  considerable  mapnitude 
occurred  in  1843,  1876.  1892.  1908.  1915,  and  1935.  The 
greatest  flood  of  accurate  record  is  that  which  occurred 
during  late  May  of  1908,  although  there  is  evidence  that  the 
flood  of  1843  may  have  been  considerably  higher.  The  1935 
flood,  which  was  approximately  equal  to  the  1915  flood, 
caused  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  in  the  Red  River 
Basin  below  Denison.  The  bottom  lands  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  are  subject  to  flooding  throughout  practically  the 
entire  length  of  the  river.  Between  Denison  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  the  flood  plain  is  wide,  and  the  flood  losses  are 
high,  due  to  the  size  of  the  flood  plain  and  its  relatively 
large  agricultural  crop  value.  Between  Denison  and  the 
Texas-Arkansas  State  line  153.000  acres  of  cleared  land  were 
inundated  by  the  1935  flood.  All  but  10  percent  of  this,  or 
138.000  acres,  would  have  been  protected  by  the  Denison 
Reservoir.  If  the  1908  flood  were  to  recur  under  present 
conditioas  about  233.000  acres  would  be  flooded  in  this 
reach  of  the  river.  This  flood  area  will  be  reduced  to  about 
15,000  acres  after  the  reservoir  is  in  operation.  If  the  esti- 
mated maximum  probable  flood  were  to  occur  about  97,000 
acres  would  be  protected  by  the  reservoir  out  of  the  total 
of  263.000  acres  that  would  be  flooded  if  the  reservoir  were 
not  in  operation. 

Between  the  Texas -Arkansas  State  line  and  Alexandria. 
La.,  there  are  numerous  levee  districts  with  levees  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  repair  and  disrepair.  The  Denison  Reservoir 
will  protect  in  this  reach  36.000  acres  of  cleared  land  from 
the  1935  flood,  179.000  acres  from  the  1908  flood,  and  423,000 
acres  from  the  estimated  maximiun  probable  flood.  The 
crop  damages  caused  by  floods  are  so  extensive  in  the  Red 
River  valley  that  they  constitute  a  major  economic  problem 
to  the  landowners,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers.  As  a  result 
of  a  survey  of  flood  damages  in  the  agricultural  area  be- 
tween E)enison.  Tex.,  and  Alexandria.  La.,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  average  annual  flood  damages  to  crops 
amounts  to  about  $1,007,000.  The  prevention  of  these  crop 
losses  will  be  one  of  the  principal  flood-control  beneflts 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  Denison  Reservoir. 

Many  other  damages  which  will  be  prevented  by  withhold- 
ing flood  waters  or  by  reducing  flood  magnitudes  include  the 
loss  of  buildings,  bridges,  and  livestock;  business  losses  due  to 
reduced  crops  and  the  disruption  of  business  caused  by  floods, 
bank  caving,  which  causes  great  losses  nearly  every  year;  the 
pollution  of  fertile  fields  with  weeds,  which  can  be  eradicated 
only  with  considerable  labor  and  expense;  the  erosion  of  rich 
farm  lands;  the  deposition  of  silt  on  agricultural  lands;  and 
various  others.  In  addition  to  the  prevention  of  loss,  definite 
benefits  will  be  obtained  through  the  reduction  in  the  inci- 
dence of  malaria  and  the  enhancement  of  property  values 
due  to  the  ability  to  turn  forest  or  submarginal  lands  to  eco- 
nomic crop  production. 

Inasmuch  as  any  new  navigation  syst^n  for  the  Red  River 
would  require  flow  regulation,  the  Denison  Reservoir  wlU  be 
of  considerable  benefit.    It  will  have  beneficial  effects  in  re- 
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duclng  floods,  decreasing  bank  caving,  and  in  substituting 
moderately  high  river  stages  of  long  duration  for  h'gh  flood 
stages  of  short  duration.  These  beneficial  effects  will  be  aug- 
mented by  the  Increased  low-water  flow  resulUng  from  the 
regulated  power  discharge  which  will  furnish  more  dependable 
navigable  stages.  Although  at  present  irrigation  is  not  prac- 
ticed to  any  great  extent  in  the  Red  River  Valley  below  Deni- 
son, the  reservoir  would  have  beneficial  effects  on  any  future 
irrigation  by  pumping  from  the  river  or  from  shallow  wells 
due  to  the  improved  fiow  conditions  that  will  result  from  the 
operation  of  the  reservoir. 

The  Red  River  Valley  below  the  Denison  Reservoir  has  had 
a  serious  health  problem  for  many  years  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  malaria.  The  principal  breeding  places  of  the  anopheles 
mosquito  In  this  area  are  pools  In  low  places  In  the  bottom 
lands  along  the  Red  River  which  are  frequently  filled  during 
fioods  and  In  the  larger  ponds  that  are  often  formed  by  the 
river  cutting  a  new  channel  during  high  stages.  The  Denison 
Reservoir  will  be  of  considerable  benefit  for  malaria  control 
by  reducing  the  overfiowlng  of  bottom  lands,  caving  of  banks, 
and  the  cutting  of  new  channels. 

Bank  caving  due  to  high  stages  and  velocities  during  floods 
Is  serious  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  as  large  amounts  of  land 
are  lost  thereby  during  every  flood.  Caving  becomes  serious 
as  the  river  approaches  bank-full  stage  and  is  accelerated  diir- 
ing  stage  recession  If  banks  have  been  thoroughly  saturated 
by  overflow.  The  operation  of  the  Denison  Reservoir  would 
have  important  benefits  in  the  prevention  of  bank  caving  In 
the  river  valley  below  the  dam. 

At  the  present  time  approximately  600,000  acres  between 
Denison.  Tex.,  and  Alexandria.  La.,  are  completely  or  partially 
protected  from  flood  by  a  system  of  levees,  but  there  are  many 
additional  acres  of  fertile  lands  now  under  cultivation  or 
adapted  to  cultivation  if  flood  protection  Is  assiu-ed.  A  large 
portion  of  these  lands  will  receive  further  and  more  deflnite 
protection  when  the  system  of  levees  is  assisted  by  reservoir 
operation  upstream. 

Floods  in  the  Mississippi  River  usually  occur  In  the  spring, 
as  a  result  of  flood  flows  out  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  coinci- 
dence of  flood  flows  out  of  the  Red  River  with  the  Mississippi 
River  spring  floods  is  rare.  However,  the  early  summer  floods 
out  of  the  Missouri  River  occasionally  coincide  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  with  the  summer  floods  out  of  the  Red  River.  The 
control  provided  by  the  proposed  Denison  Dam  and  Reservoir 
on  the  Red  River  summer  floods  has  been  estimated  to  pro- 
duce a  reduction  of  approximately  0.6  foot  at  the  mcuth  of 
Old  River  on  the  Mississippi.  This  reduction,  while  not  sub- 
stantial with  respect  to  Mississippi  flood  stages.  Is  Important 
when  flood  crests  seriously  tax  the  Mississippi  levee  system. 

RED   RTVES   PARISH 

The  Rood  Control  Act  approved  June  22,  1936.  authorized 
the  raising,  enlarging,  and  extending  of  the  present  levee  sys- 
tem on  the  right  bank  of  the  Red  River  In  Red  River  Parish 
between  35  and  55  miles  below  Shreveport.  La.  This  project 
was  completed  diu"ing  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

BATOU  PIERBS 

A  project  for  enlarging  the  channel  of  Bayou  Pierre  from 
Bayou  Wincey  to  Grand  EJncore.  La.,  was  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  22,  1936.  This  project  was 
also  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

BLACK    BATOU    RESERVOIR 

The  Black  Bayou  Reservoir  in  Caddo  Parish,  La.,  about  25 
miles  northwest  of  Slireveport,  La.,  was  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act.  approved  June  22.  1936.  Local  interests 
have  agreed  to  provide  the  lands  and  damages  for  this  proj- 
ect, but  to  date  have  not  yet  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment any  of  the  lands.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  necessary  lands  are  owned  by  the  levee 
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district.  Preliminary  plans  for  the  Black  Bayou  Reservoir  | 
have  been  completed.  When  lands  are  made  available  for 
the  project,  every  consideration  will  be  given  to  providing 
funds  for  the  preparaUon  of  detailed  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Because  the  continuation  of  projects  already  initi- 
ated will  require  most  of  the  $70,000,000  included  in  the 
Budget  estimate  for  general  flood  control  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941,  no  item  for  the  Black  Bayou  Reservoir  is  included 
in  the  list  which  the  Department  submitted  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
proposed  allotment  of  $289,000  is.  however,  included  in  the 
$25,000,000  additional  list. 

BATOU    BODCAT7    SESERVOOt 

Bayou  Bodcau  Reservoir  was  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act.  approved  Jime  22.  1936.  and  the  authorization 
was  amended  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938, 
and  the  War  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act  of  June 
28,  1939.  Work  on  the  plans  and  designs  and  en  dam  site, 
reservwr,  and  property  surveys  is  in  progress.  The  Depart- 
ment has  recently  approved  the  plan  of  develoEonent  pro- 
posed by  the  division  suid  district  engineers.  Allotments 
totaling  $939,000  have  been  made  available  for  the  Bayou 
Bodcau  Reservoir. 

WAIXACX    LAKK     ■XSKKVOIK 

The  Wallace  Lake  Reservoir  was  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  Jime  22.  1936.  The  preliminary  de- 
signs have  been  completed  and  the  field  work  and  office 
studies  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  construction 
plans  and  specifications  is  in  progress.  The  Department  has 
approved  the  plan  of  development  proposed  by  the  division 
and  district  engineers.  The  division  engineer  has  recently 
advised  this  office  that  it  is  expected  that  bids  for  construct- 
ing the  dam  will  be  advertised  about  May  15.  1940.  To  date 
allotments  totaling  $512,000  have  been  made  for  this  project. 

BED     RXVKX     SUKVET 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dated  February  25, 
1938.  and  several  other  congressional  authorizations  for 
investigation  of  tributary  streams,  the  Department  is  mak- 
ing a  comprehensive  review  survey  of  the  entire  Red  River 
Basin.  The  field  work  and  detailed  studies  in  connection 
with  this  report  are  being  made  by  the  district  engineers 
at  Denison,  Tex.,  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.  The  preparation  of  the 
full  review  report  is  being  carried  on  by  a  special  board  of 
officers  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Brig.  Gen.  M.  C.  Tyler, 
the  division  engineer.  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Division,  is 
the  senior  member  of  the  special  board.  The  district  en- 
gineers' reports  are  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  the 
full  report  of  the  special  board  is  scheduled  for  submis- 
sion to  this  office  on  June  1.  1940.  The  report  will  then  be 
reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
as  required  by  law  prior  to  its  submission  to  Congress  with 
the  Department's  findings  and  recommendations. 

CONCLCSION 

The  Denison  Dam  is  just  as  Important  to  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  local  Red  River  Valley  as  though  it  were 
located  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  will  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  future  activities  along  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana, 
and  when  it  functions  in  cooperaUon  with  the  Bayou 
Bodcau  and  Wallace  Lake  projects,  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  relieving  us  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  future  floods 
and  river  troubles. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  probable  benefits  of  navigation  that  future 
development  of  the  river  may  bring.  This  work  Is  yet  ahead 
of  us.  But  in  the  not -far -distant  future.  I  can  see  ths 
bright  rays  of  a  new  hope  to  the  people  who  live  In  this 
great  and  alluvial  valley.  I  can  see  the  return  of  the  steam- 
boat and  the  river  barge  to  northwest  Louisiana  and  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  this  God-given  asset  for  navigation,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  mankind  in  the  elimination  of  some  of 
his  burdens  and  his  problems. 


The  Spirit  of  Tolerance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BY   REV.    EDWARD  J.    RICKEY 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
of  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hickey,  pastor.  St.  Aloysius  Church,  De- 
troit, chancelor,  archdiocese  of  Detroit: 

Religious-minded  people  of  the  Columbia  Church  of  the  Air. 
now  if  I  were  a  Jew.  living  In  the  tempest  of  an  antl-Semltlc 
campaign.  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  doubt  that  Christians  ever 
heard  Christ's  command  to  love  their  enemies  The  yellow  news- 
papers of  Germany  vomit  forth  the  most  frightful  abuse  of  the 
Jews.  The  brutality  of  storm  troopers  falls  on  Jewish  women 
and  old  men  and  little  children.  Doctors  are  driven  cut  of  their 
hospitals.  It  becomes  a  public  sport  to  smash  Jewish  shops;  It 
is  a  national  contest  to  see  who  can  steal  most  from  the  Jews 
that  can  no  longer  claim  the  protection  of  the  police.  Jewl.sh 
families  cluster  together  1 1  the  protective  dark,  wondering  when 
the  fist  that  clutches  an  automatic  will  beat  on  their  door  Jewish 
mothers  see  their  daughters  attacked,  their  sons  beaten  Old 
men  feel  hot,  torturing  fingers  twisting  in  their  beards.  It  has  be- 
come an  achievement  to  smash  the  face  of  a  Jew.  It  has  become 
a  literary  triumph  to  invent  new  Insults  to  heap  upon  them. 

Anti-Semitism  has  been  the  chameleon  of  history:  It  is  con- 
stantly changing  Its  ground:  it  Is  always  making  new  appeals  to 
the  particular  prejudices  of  the  age.  It  appropriates  the  most 
hated  labels  of  any  period  and  attaches  them  to  this  unhappy 
people.  Were  the  Jews  ever  gxiUty  of  even  a  fracrion  of  the 
charges  raised  against  them  by  their  enemies,  they  would  be  sunk 
to  a  level  of  moral  and  intellectual  depravity  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  the  very  diversity  and  extravagance 
of  these  accusations  which  make  them  incredible  Whatever  the 
Jew  might  t)e.  certainly  he  coiiid  not  be  everything  his  detractors 
have  affirmed. 

Today  in  E^irope  anti-Semitism  stems  from  the  conception  of 
the  absolute  subordination  of  tiie  individual  to  the  state.  Now. 
the  chief  complaint  against  the  Jew  is  that  he  holds  beliefs  and 
practices  that  do  not  permit  his  coordination  in  the  absolutist 
state;  that  he  has  loyalties  that  transcend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Nation;  that  he  professes  a  religion  which  is  universal  and  hence 
inimical  to  the  partlcularist  doctrine  of  a  homogeneous  people 
founded  on  a  common  blood  and  soil. 

The  very  cause  of  this  totalitarian  condition  is  unjustly  charged 
to  Jewish  philosophers,  JewUh  international  bankers,  and  the 
Jewish  proletariat. 

And  while  Americans  In  general  are  supposed  to  hate  Jewish 
persecution,  as  they  are  supposed  to  hate  all  persecution.  America 
is  seeing  the  rise  cf  anti-Semitism  on  an  alarming  scale  In  New 
York  that  rise  is  notable  liecause  Jews  are  most  numerous  there. 
It  is  in  the  htgheot  degree  depressing,  and  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  among  a  j>eople  and  under  a  Government  where  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  speech 
are  embedded  in  the  rock  of  fundamental  law,  there  should  now 
exist  organizations  whose  sole  aim  Is  persecution  and  that  there 
should  be  many  thousands  of  Individuals  who,  singly  and  in 
groups,  constantly  manifest  an  un-American  and  im-Chrlstlan 
spirit  m  their  attitude,  their  language,  and  their  acts  toward  those 
who  differ  from  them.  The  preaching  and  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity are  apparently  futile  with  all  such:  the  spirit  of  Christ 
has  wholly  departed  from  them.  Any  comprehension  of  the 
imderljrtng  principles  of  American  Government  and  American 
social  order  is  quite  beyond  their  ken.  The  persecuting  tendency 
is  a  distinctive  mark  of  a  barbarous  people  These  persons,  though 
living  In  the  twentieth  century,  in  a  free  land,  and  in  com- 
munities where  there  are  both  churches  and  schools,  are,  nonethe- 
less, bartMxlans. 

Unhappily  the  time  through  which  we  are  pa<8ing  Is  one  In 
which,  by  a  few  wild  words,  it  is  {xsselble  to  make  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  Ignorant  Intolerant  of  him  who  Is  educated  and 
intelligent;  tens  of  thousands  of  the  unthrifty  and  the  poor  in- 
tolerant of  him  who  Is  thrifty  and  has  gained  possessions;  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  those  who  have  faUed.  through  defects  of 
their  own  character,  intolerant  of  him  who  has  succeeded  by 
brains  and  untiring  devotion  in  achieving  a  well-considered 
purpose. 

Many  of  our  contemporaries  profess  to  dislike  the  Jews  because 
of  disagreeable  relations  with  individual  memtiers  of  this  people  in 
btisiness  or  in  the  professions.    But  is  such  an  attitude  reasonable? 
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Are  these  undesirable  characteristics  of  srane  modem  Jews  the 
product  of  an  inherent  defect  in  this  people  or  are  they  merely  the 
restilt  of  historical  circumstances?  _.    v,    # 

To  deny  the  actuality  of  the  forces  which  determined  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Jewish  soul  is  to  deny  the  obvious  testimony  of  history. 
To  pass  strict  moral  Judgment  on  a  people  who  have  been  bred  in 
the  bitter  cauldron  of  hate  and  oppression  is  to  neglect  the  basic 
laws  of  Justice  and  charity.  It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  try  to 
understand  the  modern  Jew  In  the  light  of  the  conditions  that  have 
shaped  him.  Nor  is  it  beside  the  point  to  Insist  that  not  only  is 
this  the  rational  view  but  it  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the 
hish  principles  of  cur  Christian  faith. 

We  have  suffered  too  much  at  the  hand  of  persecutors,  we  Catho- 
lics, not  to  have  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  persecuted  and  a  deep 
hatred  for  persecution. 

Persecution  brutalizes  the  persecutor.  It  plants  the  poison 
hatred  in  his  soul.  It  leaves  upon  him  Indelible  scars  It  makes 
him  less  a  man  and  more  a  hunting  dog.  It  converts  him  from  a 
human  being  into  a  brutalized  wild  beast,  blood  on  his  fangs,  and 
the  lust  of  murder  in  his  heart. 

Persecution  ne\Tr  won  any  man  to  a  faith  or  to  a  cause,  ana  it 
wUl  never  win  the  Jews  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  only  way 
In  which  we  can  ever  win  Jews  to  the  Christianity  we  love  is  to 
show  them  Christian  virtue  in  our  lives— notably  Christian  love 
and  gentleness  and  forgiveness.  Christ  cried:  'Blessed  are  the 
merclfiU  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  Mercy  is  not  found  In  the 
reprisals,"  pogroms,  phetto-s,  discriminating  laws,  beatings,  the 
burning  of  homes,  starvation  inflicted  upon  an  entire  people. 

Here  in  Am-rica.  we  must  understand  and  practice  tolerance.  It 
does  not  m  an  indifference  to  truth,  or  weakness  In  seeking  or 
deferdmg  the  truth  What  It  means  Is  that  the  tolerant  person, 
realizing  the  dignity  and  the  worth  of  the  individual  human  spirit, 
grants  to  each  and  every  human  being,  the  right  which  he  claims 
for  himself,  namely,  to  shnpe  his  own  convictions  and  his  owii 
beliefs  in  his  own  v/ay  Arguments,  not  force,  persuasion,  not 
punishment,  are  the  instruments  of  approach  to  those  whom  one 
would  bring  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  ^      ,    ,  ,      „   ♦ 

Tolerance  rlghtlv  understood.  Is  composed  of  two  elements. 
These  elements  are' first  positive  conviction,  and  second,  sympathy 
with  men  who<e  convictions  differ  from  our  own. 

Cathollci'^m  frankly  states  its  position  regarding  toleration  to  the 
world  and  in  practice  abides  by  its  protestations.  It  proclaims 
that  dcgmatically  Catholici.sm  Is  not  and  cannot  be  tolerant  of 
error-  one  religion  is  not  as  good  as  another;  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise in  principles  that  touch  faith  and  morals.  At  the  sarne 
time  It  most  emphatically  proclaims  that  otlier  men  are  to  be 
nermitted  to  follow  out  their  conscientious  belief?  untrammeled, 
accountable  not  to  man.  but  to  God,  for  the  faith  that  Is  in  them, 
and  that  they  may  not  be  discriminated  against  precisely  because 

"^Brotheriy^oTe  does  not.  because  of  this,  blind  us  to  sectar1anl?=m, 
heresy  rationalism,  or  radicalism  on  the  part  of  those  whom  we 
still  call  our  brethren.  It  does  not  prompt  us  to  make  compromises, 
however  slight  with  error.  But  it  commands  us,  nonetheless,  to 
love  with  a  d<-ep  supernatural  love  for  their  souls"  true  welf.-u-e.  all 
who  may  hold  or  teach  the  doctrines  of  which  we  do  not  and  cannot 
annrove  To  have  them  united  with  us  In  the  one  and  cnly  fold  of 
Christ  should,  therefore,  be  our  constant  prayer  and  endeavor. 

True  tolerance  consists  in  the  love  of  truth  and  the  love  of 
man  each  broueht  to  Its  perfection  and  living  in  perfect  harmony 
with"  one  another:  but  that  these  two  great  affections  are  perfect 
and  in  perfect  harmonv  only  when  they  are  orbed  and  enfolded 
in  the  yet  greater  affection  of  the  love  of  God.  The  love  of 
truth  alone,  grows  cruel;  It  has  no  pity  for  man.  The  love  of 
man  "alone  grows  weak.  It  trims  and  molds  and  trave.sties  the 
truth  to  suit  men's  whims.  It  is  only  when  truth  and  man  are 
loved  within  the  love  of  God.  loved  for  His  sake,  truth  loved  as 
His  utterance,  man  loved  as  His  chUd— only  then  Is  It  that  they 
meet  and  blend  In  tolerance.  ....  »i. 

For  the  individuals,  for  they  have  their  souls  to  save,  the 
church  has  all  the  love  and  affection  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself  who 
died  for  them.  She  is  interested  In  their  material  as  in  their 
spiritual  welfare. 

Even  If  the  Jews  were  guilty  of  aH  the  crimes  that  propaganda 
has  dumped  at  their  doors,  we  would  stUl  have  no  course  oix>n 
to  us  as  Christians  but  the  Chrlst-llke  course  of  loving  them, 
praying  for  them,  giving  them  every  possibility  of  finding  their 
way  back  to  what  we  know  Is  their  Father's  house,  the  church 
founded  by  the  one  sent  to  be  their  leader,  the  promised  Messiah. 

Anti-Semitism  U  simply  antl-Chrl»Uftnity.  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  how  a  man  can  hate  ttoe  Jews  and  pretend  to  love 
the  Christ  who  commanded  His  foUowers  to  love  their  enemies 
with  a  special  love  The  rule  of  Chrtst  Is  the  rule  of  charity  and 
love.  How  dare  Christians,  much  less  Catholics,  substitute  for 
that  charity,  hatred  for  any  man  or  race. 

Hatred   Is   a   hideous   vice.     And  Christians  who  have   once   let 

their  souls  be  caught  up  in  the  bloody.  i"»""l- .^^oj--  ^^'^^h'lV  *tT?f 
of  hatred  are  never  again  the  same.  I  am  afraid  o'  ^^^^t  ^^Is 
hatred  oT  Jews  will  do  to  us  Christians  even  more  than  I  am  afraid 
of  what  it  will  do  to  the  Jews.  ^      ^     ,  .. 

True  brotherly  love  is  universal  as  the  brotherhood  of  m^  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  Its  light  and  warmth  go  forth  t^  all  and 
Its  blessing  is  withheld  from  none;  like  the  sun  that  shines  on 
the  good  aiid  bad.  like  the  rain  that  lalls  on  the  saint  and  sinner. 


"And  this  commandment  we  have  from  God,  that  he  who  lovetli 
God  love  also  his  brother."  ,   .♦   .   K,.r>th««-  is 

The  man  that  carries  hatred  in  his  heart  "Ka^^'l.*  J^!,f  J^7_,j! 
classed  by  the  great  aposUe  of  love  with  the  most  extreme  of  crimi- 
nals: "Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  Is  a,f°""l«'-";„ Jf?^  7.^ 
know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  ah  dhig  in  hlfn»elf.  He 
that  saith  that  he  is  in  the  light  and  hateth  his  brother,  la  In 

darkness  even  until  now."  ^^  ,  ...  v,,        w      t^«  n«nni*  of 

Let  us  take  the  classical  case  of  Christ  himself.  ^^P^'«  ^ 
Judea  knew  Him  well.  They  had  experienced  H^  K?^^*^  Jl" 
kindness.  His  beneficence.  His  care  of  the  .POor  His  help  to  the 
sTck  and  the  weak,  and  they  loved  Him  for  "T^iey  loved  Him  so 
tenderly  and  so  devotedly  that  they  followed  Him  Into  the  wilder 

'''Sd'''vJt'3'y'^t'*what  happened?  Propaganda  was  started 
ag^rSt-mm'byt'he' clever  den(5^3guc8,  w^°  ^^,7,^yVo'y,„PSP^- 
ginda.  who  know  perfectly  well  how  false  it  l»'  .^"*„jYrkiX  theT; 
klas  how  gullible  oftentimes,  the  people  are,  and  how  fickle  is  their 

'%''Z  ?;^?a?aVda^L'^?d'aTdrhe  spirit  of  hatred  was  axou^^ 
ChVist  whom  they  had  known  to  be  the  befrlender  of  the  poor 
and  the  weS  and\he  suffering,  was  now  P^^f^^^?  °^.L^^|° J^J^ 
ing  with  sinners  and  no  friend  of  Caesar;  and  in  5  dajs— marie  how 
brief  is  the  time  it  requires  for  vicious  propaganda  to  do  its  work— - 
a?  or  they  had  welcomed  Him  royaUy  Into  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
the/  worJ  screaming  before  the  palace  °' ^^^"f^Ji'^'^^^^L^  ^^^^ 
with  their  imprecations  and  demanding  His  death  H«7  .V^ J^"' 
U-nlcal  case  of  propaganda   and   this  is  what   inevitably  follows. 

Although  Se  ror?slw  that  He  would  be  the  vlct  m  of  hatred 
and  persecution  during  His  public  miWstry  Christ  had  always 
been  the  very  soul  of  love  and  kindness,  and  there  in  Him  was 
set  clearly  and  perfectly  t>efore  the  world  the  pattern  of  con- 
summate "^oleranc^  The' love  of  truth  and  the  love  of  ma^  each 
complete,  and  each  In  perfect  harmony  w  th  the  other  wUhhj  the 
embracing  love  of  God— is  not  that  the  life  of  Jesus?  Not  for  a 
momeiit  does  one  doubt  His  absolute  hold  on  the  truth;  it  is  so 
deep  that  He  not  merely  holds  the  truth.  He  is  the  truth.  And 
yet  His  patient,  willing  indulgence  of  His  brethren.  His  utter 
refusal  to  use  any  power  except  reason  and  spiritual  persuasion 
to  turn  them  from  their  error— all  this  Is  just  as  clear  as  His  belief; 
and  in  Him  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  essentiaUy  belong 

Public  expression  of  this  standard  of  love  of  neighbor  was  given 
to  the  world  by  the  late  Pope  Piux  XI  in  his  defense  of  the  Jews 
against  their  opponents.  In  the  midst  of  the  loud  roar  of  dread- 
ful auti-Semitlc  hatred,  which  came  from  the  totalitarian  valley  of 
darkness,  the  voice  of  His  Holiness  was  heard  calling  the  racists 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  elsewhere  to  the  divine  command  to  love 
their  neighbor,  for  in  Christ  there  is  no  distinction  of  Jew  and 
Greek  This  aged  man  of  God.  arising  miraculously  from  his  sick 
bed.  with  tears  such  as  must  have  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  Christ 
as  He  mournfully  gazed  upon  sinful  Jerusalem,  boldly  lined  himsell 
and  his  350.000.000  spiritual  children  alongside  the  persecuted  sons 
of  Abraham.  •  •  •  Through  Christ  and  in  Christ  we  are 
Abraham's  decendants.  No,  it  is  not  possible  for  Christians  to 
take  part  In  anti-Semitism.  Anti-Semitism  is  inadmissible.  We 
are  all   Semites  spiritually.     This   is   the   true   spirit   of   tolerance. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND.  OP  NEW  JERSET 

Mr  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  include  the  following 
address  which  I  delivered  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Department  of  New  Jersey,  Reserve  Officers'  Association  of 
the  United  States: 

I  am  highly  honored  and  deeply  grateful  to  my  fellow  officers  for 
the  high  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  and  the  confidence 
expressed  thereby  In  electing  me  as  your  president,  but  it  Is  with 
considerable  trepidation  that  I  enter  Into  my  new  duties,  first, 
because  of  the  fine  record  of  my  predecessors  In  carrying  forward 
our  organization  in  the  great  State  of  New  Jersey,  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  trying  times  that  face  our  country  in  the  near  futtire. 

An  organization  is  only  as  strong  as  Its  members.  I  am  only  one 
person  and  cannot  individually  carry  on  the  work  of  the  department 
without  the  unselfish  cooperation  of  the  chapters.  New  Jersey,  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  cannot  boast  too  weU  of  Its  membership  or  of  Ita 
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membership's  standing  In  relation  to  other  States  of  the  United 
States  We  as  officers,  by  accepting  a  commission  In  the  Reserve 
have  indicated  our  willingness  to  serve  our  country,  and  have 
expressed  'hereby  that  we  are  not  in  any  way  to  be  considered 
slackers  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Yet  a  very  small  percentage  of 
tho  Reserve  officers  in  our  State  belong  to  this,  their  association, 
and  have  allowed  a  few  to  carry  on  in  their  interest.  Are  they  not 
in  a  sense  derelict  in  their  obligation?  It  is  through  the  efforts  of 
the  national  committee  that  many  benefits  have  been  derived,  and 
wh'ch  has  carried  on  the  objects  of  the  association  for  an  adeqiiate 
national  defense  They  need  our  support  and  the  support  of  every 
Reserve  officer  in  the  country.  I  only  hope  with  the  unsettled  con- 
dlt'ons  abroad  and  the  closeness  to  our  country  the  present  situa- 
tion has  been  brought  it  wiU  be  sufficiently  Important  to  those  who 
are  norunembers  to  influence  them  to  Join  this  year. 

These  are  Indeed  serious  moments  to  our  country,  and  it  Is  our 
duty  as  Reserve  officers  to  prepare  ourselves  to  he  in  constant 
readiness  should  our  country  need  oxir  services.  Not  only  should 
we  do  that,  but  as  Reserve  officers  we  should  be  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  the  military  conditions  of  oiir  present  armed  forces 
to  realize  the  utter  lack  of  preparedness  that  has  existed  in  our 
coun-.ry  up  to  this  year.  Of  the  8  years  that  I  have  been  a  Reserve 
officer  I  have  constantly  publicly  urged  the  necessity  of  preparing 
in  peace  for  what  might  be  in  the  future  an  emergency.  I  know 
that  all  of  you  officers  have  done  likewise,  and  it  has  been  one  of 
the  objects  of  our  organization  to  Impress  the  people  of  this 
country  with  the  importance  of  an  adequate  national  defense.  It 
beln?  the  best  Insurance  against  becoming  Involved  with  some 
warlike  Nation  erf  the  earth. 

Unfortunately,  our  people  were  not  receptive  and.  as  a  result, 
our  armed  forces  were  allowed  to  dlmlnsh  until  we  find  today  in 
the  light  of  that  which  is  happening  abroad  our  wholly  and  pltl- 
f\illy  unprepared  condlUon.  You  officers  who  went  through  the 
maneuvers  last  simimer  well  know  that  whereof  I  speak  to  be  the 
truth  You  know  as  well  as  I  we  are  In  no  condition  at  the 
pre.'^ent  time,  nor  will  we  be.  regardless  of  the  amount  of  mon^ 
spent,  even  within  a  year  to  consider  interfering  in  the  conflict 

abroad.  ,, 

UnTorttmately.  the  American  people  are  Inclined  even  personally 
when  Insulted.  Instead  of  flrst  appraising  the  physical  ability  of 
the  opponent  to  determine  the  ultimate  result  should  an  alterca- 
tion occur,  the  flrst  reaction  is.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
lf>"  and  sometimes  get  into  something  a  little  bit  more  than 
they  can  handle  vlth  the  unhappy  result  of  a  sound  trimming. 
It  is  for  tis.  as  ofllcers.  before  being  stampeded  into  a  war  with 
nations  armed  to  the  teeth  and  fully  prepared,  that  we  first  take 
Inventory  of  our  own  ability  and  determine  whether  we  shall  be 
victorious  or  not 

This  of  course.  Is  not  considering  an  Invswlon  of  o\ir  country. 
Every  dav  there  are  letters  arriving  in  my  office  urging  that  we  take 
sides  abroad,  and  It  Is  for  us.  as  officers  and,  after  all,  we  cannot  be 
considered  as  pacifists  or  cowards  as  we  have  signified  our  Intention 
to  do  our  Jobs  and  defend  our  country  in  case  of  need  but  it  is 
for  us  to  try  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  discourage  the 
hysteria  of  the  public  adduced  by  propaganda  which  might  cause 
us  to  enter  into  a  conflict  from  which  we  might  not  emerge. 

It  might  be  well  also  in  considering  th?  situation  to  consider  Just 
what  might  occur  in  our  own  country  should  we  send  our  forces 
abroad  Unfortunately,  we  Americans  in  our  desire  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  with  the  usual  theory  of,  "It  can't  happen  here,"  have 
allowed  foreign  groups  to  organize  and  undermine  and  even  to  the 
extent  of  using  our  mails  to  further  their  insidious  propaganda 
Inciting  a  dissatisfaction  and  racial  hatred  with  the  Intent  of 
destruction  of  our  form  of  government.  As  I  have  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  on  many  other  occasions,  if 
there  are  any  In  this  fair  land  of  ours  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
freedom  of  this  country  who  are  not  satisfied  with  our  form  of 
government  and  who  constantly  praise  the  advantages  of  some  for- 
eign form.  Jet  them  take  the  first  boat  back  to  the  land  they  admire 
so  much.  We  got  along  very  well  before  they  arrived  and  we  can 
get  along  much  l>etter  after  they  leave.  Our  country  might  be 
likened  to  a  buildins;  erected  by  the  finest  artisans  of  time  to  stand 
against  the  ravages  of  the  elements  and  the  storms.  Yet  a  small 
insect  such  as  a  termite,  by  constantly  boring  from  within,  can 
destroy  that  which  it  has  taken  years  to  erect.  It  is  for  us  and  all 
who  love  our  countrv  and  the  principles  for  which  it  stands  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  counteract  the  poisonous  Influence  gain- 
ing a  strong  foothold  toward  its  destruction.  We  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States.  Let  us  be  proud  of  It  and  not  be  afraid  to 
stand  up  for  otu-  country  and  Its  flag. 

Where  in  the  world  could  we  meet  as  we  are  tonight  over  the 
festive  board  and  at  a  convention  free  and  without  worry  of  ths 
spying  eyes  of  secret  police  to  express  ourselves  as  free-bom  p>eople 
on  subjects  we  desire  to  discuss?  It  Is  a  heritage  and  a  privilege  that 
has  t>een  denied  practically  every  country  In  the  world  except  oxir 
own  It  Is  something  worth  flghtlng  for.  something  worth  keeping. 
Let  us  lock  to  our  own  defenses,  clean  up  our  own  back  yard,  and 
untu  our  own  country  is  In  danger  stay  out  of  the  conflict  3,500 
miles  away. 

I  again  seek  your  cooperation  and  help,  and  I  pledge  to  you  my 
untiring  efforts  to  make  tills  association,  the  Department  of  New 


Jersey,  one  of  the  otrtstandlng  departments  of  the  cotmtry  and  to 
bring  to  the  people  of  our  country  the  realisation  that  we  In  the 
Reserve  have  for  years  given  of  our  time  and  services  to  learn  to 
tjecome  proficient,  so  should  the  emergency  arise,  we  may  defend  our 
country  with  the  best  possible  efficiency  and  that  the  Reserve  officers 
are  not  mlUtarista  nor  saber  rattlers  but  good,  true,  patriot  l« 
American  citizens. 

Hollywood,  Califs  "I  Am  an  American"  Day 
May  19,  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1940 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Judge  Stmr:ERS,  and  myself  accepted  an  invitation  and  at- 
tended one  of  the  first  citizenship  meetings  held  since  the 
passage  at  this  session  of  House  Joint  Resolution  437,  known 
as  I  Am  an  American  citizenship  day  held  at  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  of  May  19.  1940. 
The  public  Interest  in  this  meeting  prompts  me  to  make  a 
brief  report  with  reference  to  it. 

It  was  an  elaborate  meeting,  attended  by  several  hundred 
participants  and  some  15,000  people.  The  principal  addresses 
v/ere  delivered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Judge  Sumners, 
and  myself.  The  program  during  the  afternoon  was  broadcast 
over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  and  the  evening  pro- 
gram by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  This  was  a  most 
hope-inspiring  activity. 

The  meeting  was  nonpartisan  and  all  civic  organizations 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Los  Angeles  County  cooperated  in  the 
program.  Great  credit  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Edward 
Arnold,  the  actor;  Mr.  Ben  Neal,  and  Mr.  Leo  Spencer,  all 
of  whom  came  east  to  support  the  bill  in  the  Senate  after 
it  had  passed  the  House,  and  who  had  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  fine  meeting  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  Mr. 
John  B.  Huehes,  the  commentator,  was  very  active  in  direct- 
ing the  arrangements.  Five  bands  participated  and  a  mes- 
tdtge.  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  part  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  was  broadcast  from  Washington  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Miss  Perkins. 

Rupert  Hughes,  the  author,  had  written  a  special  sketch 
for  the  occasion,  which  he  called  Who  Is  American?  The 
actors  and  actresses  who  gave  their  services  free  to  act  this 
sketch  were  headed  by  Lewis  Stone,  and  included  Edward 
Arnold.  Marjorie  Rambeau.  Hedda  Hopper,  Mickey  Rooney, 
Marsha  Hunt,  Rosemary  Lane,  and  William  Henry.  Rear 
Admiral  Joseph  B.  DePrees,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  de- 
livered a  brief  address  at  both  the  afternoon  reception  and 
evening  program.  The  moving-picture  industry  was  well 
represented  through  M.  G.  M.  and  Warner  Brothers. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Judge  Sttmners.  and  myself  feel 
that  these  new  citizens  of  America  are  entitled  to  the  com- 
mendation of  the  country  and  he  joins  me  in  recommending 
to  every  community  in  the  United  States  the  olxservance  of 
"I  Am  An  American"  Citizenship  Day.  which  will  be  held  on 
the  third  Sunday  of  May  each  year,  through  the  issuing  of  a 
proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Some  3.000  young  men  and  women  who  became  21  years 
ot  age  during  the  past  year,  and  those  who  became  citizens 
by  naturalization,  were  present  to  take  their  pledge  as  new 
citizens. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Judge  Sttmners,  and  myself 
commend  all  people  in  Los  Angeles  County  and  throughout 
the  Nation  who  cooperated  so  splendidly  in  the  flrst  meetings 
held  under  this  new  law. 


otK^a 
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Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22, 1940 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  to  provide  funds  for  the  relief  of  the 
needy  unemployed  will  have  my  support.  I  have  consistently 
supported  ?uch  measures  ever  since  the  depression  came  upon 
us.  The  need  for  such  exists  today  as  surely  as  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  I  regret  that  this  is  true.  I  had  hoped  that  long 
ago  employment  at  normal  wages  would  be  procurable.  But, 
unfortunately,  employment  in  industry  is  not  available  at  this 
time  for  tho  millions  of  our  unemployed.  In  fact,  relief 
appropriations  seem  even  more  necessary  in  many  respects 
than  heretofore.  With  each  succeeding  year  there  are  more 
and  more  people  who  find  it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  of 
public  relief.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  depres.sion 
continues  there  is  an  ever-increasing  number  of  persons  who 
have  used  up  all  their  available  savings  and  credit  in  an 
endeavor  to  avoid  going  on  the  relief  rolls  but  who  are  now 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  They  are  not  at  fault. 
They  are  entitled  to  help. 

It  is  a  serious  situation  when  10,000,000  are  unemployed 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  bill,  though  large  in  the  total 
amount,  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  supply  help  for  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  those  who  are  unemployed.  The  sit- 
uation is  made  all  the  more  serious  becaiise  of  the  emergency 
that  now  exists  to  expend  large  sums  to  build  up  our  in- 
adequate national  defense.  In  addition  to  this  is  the  in- 
ability of  our  States  and  local  governments  to  supply  any 
material  assistance  in  the  way  of  funds.  Already  the  tax 
burden  upon  the  home  owner  has  become  too  heavy  to  bear. 
As  a  result  we  see  the  necessity  of  local  governing  bodies 
selling  properties  for  what  they  will  bring.  In  most  every 
case  it  means  a  price  far  below  the  real  value.  But  most 
distressing  of  all  is  the  fact  that  every  time  a  property  Is 
sold  it  means  that  some  family  has  lost  the  home  which 
it  has  struggled  for  years  to  obtain. 

The  whole  picture  is  dark  and  forbidding.  I  have  often 
asked  myself  the  question:  "How  long  can  this  continue?" 
Mere  granting  of  relief  such  as  provided  for  by  this  bill  Is 
not  the  answer.  It  solves  none  of  the  basic  conditions  that 
have  created  or  continued  this  widespread  distress.  All  that 
these  relief  measures  do  Is  to  provide  some  temporary  relief, 
and  the  available  amotmt  is  so  limited  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  need  that  actually  exists. 

In  addition  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  amount  available 
there  is  also  a  glaring  defect  In  the  administration  of  these 
relief  funds.  I  refer  to  the  political  use  that  is  made  of  such 
funds.  It  is  a  disgrace  for  any  political  party  to  use  the 
need  for  relief,  that  arises  from  unemployment,  to  be  uti- 
lized for  political  purposes.  Time  and  again  this  condition 
has  been  revealed.  In  fact,  it  has  become  so  deep-rooted 
that  it  seems  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  W.  P.  A.  set-up. 
This  Is  wTong.  To  use  relief  to  control  the  votes  of  the 
hungry  and  needy  deserves  to  be  condemned  in  the  strong- 
est language  possible.  We  have  passed  statutes  that  seek 
to  deal  with  the  situation,  but  even  these  seem  to  fail  of 
their  purpose.  It  is  time  for  the  citizens  of  our  country 
who  have  knowledge  of  such  conditions  to  demand  that  the 
law-enforcement  agencies  of  the  Government  utilize  the 
powers  that  Congress  has  given  to  them  to  end  this  un- 
American  practice.  The  welfare  of  our  Nation  requires  that 
every  citizen,  no  matter  how  humble,  shall  have  the  right 
to  exercise  a  free  choice  in  the  selection  of  elective  officials. 


To  give  bread  and  demand  a  vote  in  return  is  destructive  of 
real  Americanism  and  nothing  can  ever  justify  such  a 
practice. 

The  support  for  this  bill  will  come  from  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats,  The  desire  to  relieve  distress  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  party.  Likewise  the  funds  In  the  Federal 
Treasury  that  will  be  used  for  relief  come  from  Republicans 
as  well  as  Democrats.  Thus,  in  no  sense  is  the  granting  of 
relief  for  our  needy  unemployed  a  partisan  matter,  and. 
therefore,  should  not  be  utilized  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses. Any  political  party  that  seeks  to  do  so  should  be 
held  to  the  strictest  accountability.  The  right  to  vote  is 
only  worth  while  so  long  as  it  is  an  unrestricted  right.  The 
future  security  of  our  Nation  and  the  individual  welfare  of 
our  citizens  demand  that  the  freedom  of  the  ballot  be  pre- 
served as  a  fundamental  right  of  free  American  citizenship. 


Exemptions  from  Civil  Service  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22. 1940 


LETTER    FROM    L.    A     MAYER,    EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY.    AND 
AN   EXECUTIVE   ORDER 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
Executive  order: 

Mat  22.  1940. 

Hon.  Robert  Ramspeck, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Ramspeck:  Referring  to  our  conference  and  to  your 
request,  the  Commission  advises  you  that  as  a  matter  of  good 
public  policy  it  objecta  to  the  exemptions  from  the  civU-service 
system  provided  for  on  page  2  of  H.  R.  9802  and  H.  R.  9825, 
relating  to  the  nationsJ  defense. 

Although  the  exemptions  are  stated  as  being  for  the  purpoee 
of  expediting  the  building  up  of  the  national  defense  they  would 
have  the  opposite  eCfect. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  through  its  13  district  ofSces 
and  5  000  local  boards  of  civU-service  examiners  throughout  th* 
country  is  already  equipped  without  any  preliminary  training  to 
recruit  competitively  or  noncompetitively.  all  kinds  of  qualified 
personriel  essential  In  any  preparedness  or  defense  program  This 
work  can  he  done  only  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  without 
mutually  conflicting  recruiting  activities  by  each  of  the  agencies 
of  the  Government  engaged  in  such  program.  Furthermore,  each 
of  these  agencies  would  have  to  go  through  the  expensive  process 
and  the  consequent  delay  of  buUding  up  of  recruiting  offices,  and 
they  would   necessarily   compete   with   each  other. 

The  President  has  full  and  complete  authority  under  existing 
law  to  prescribe  the  methods  of  recruiting  to  meet  any  emergency 
condition  One  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the  President 
on  recommendation  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  Issu- 
ance on  September  21,  1939.  of  Executive  Older  8257  (cc^y  attached) 
authorizing  the  Commission  'to  permit  an  Immediate  appoint- 
ment without  regard  to  the  competitive  requirements  of  the 
civil-service  rules,  in  any  case  in  which  it  appears  that  a  public 
exigency  exists  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States  or  the  preparedness  program  of  the  Federal 
Government." 

A  further  order  was  issued  on  December  12,  1939.  authorizing  the 
CommLsslon  to  sustain  objections  to  eliglbles  In  the  case  of  highly 
confidential  positions  in  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments. 

General  Gasser.  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  speaking  for  the  War 
Department,  has  asked  that  this  exemption  be  stricken  from  the 
military-affairs  bill,  as  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  equipped  to  render  the  War  Department  the 
best  possible  service  In  recruiting  qualified  civilian  personnel.  U 
this  exemption  is  continued  in  the  bUl  and  becomes  law  the  Military 
authorities  will  be  hampered  In  the  work  they  are  established  to 
perform  because  of  the  importunities  of  seekers  for  employment  and 
because  of   the   fact   that  they   would    necessarUy   be  required  to 
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establish   and    train   elaborate   staffs   of   employees  for   recruiting 

^'^t^^fiirther  to  be  noted  that  there  Is  no  such  exemption  from 
the  clvU-service  system  in  the  preparedness  and  defense  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  expansion  of  the  Naval  Establishment. 

One  question  that  has  been  raised  relates  to  the  elimination  of 
employees  of  subversive  tendencies  from  the  Government,  and  also 
the  prevention  of  the  appointment  of  such  persons.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  engaged  In  working  out  a  procedure  whereby  there  wUl  be 
enlisted  all  the  Investigative  agencies  of  the  Government  to  make 
careful  and  detailed  character  investigations  of  ellglbles  on  the 
Commission's  registers  who  may  be  considered  for  positions  con- 
nected with  the  preparedness  and  defense  program  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Under  directions  from  the  President  conveyed  to  the  Civil  Service 
Comm:sslon  through  Mr.  W.  H.  McReynolds,  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  President,  the  Commission  has  been  planning  for  montha 
to  meet  any  emergency  need  of  the  War  and  ti&vy  Departments  and 
Other  agencies  connected  with  the  defense  and  preparedness  pro- 
gram of  the  Government,  and  It  1b  clear  to  the  Commission  that 
the  President  Is  desirous  that  tlieae  positions  be  filled  through 
clvU-servlce  procedure. 

By  direction  of  the  Commiaston. 
Very  respectf\illy. 

L.  A.  MoTER, 
ExectUive  Director  and  Chief  Examiner. 

XXJSCVTVfT      OUBK      ATTTHOBIZINC      EXCEPTED      APPOINTMENTS      TO      MEET 

pxrexjc  rziCENCT 

By  virtue  ot  and  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  8  of  subdivision  2  of  section  2  of  the 
Civil  Scrrlce  Act  (22  Stat.  403.  404).  it  \»  hereby  ordered  that. 
subject  to  appropriate  noncompetitive  testa  of  fitness,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Is  authorized  to  permit  an  Immediate  appoint- 
ment without  regard  to  the  competitive  requirements  of  the  clvil- 
servlce  rules  In  any  case  in  which  It  appears  that  a  public  exigency 
exists  which  la  directly  connected  with  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  or  the  preparedness  program  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  authority  may  b«  used  only  under  most  unusual 
and  compelling  circumstances,  and  the  person  or  persons  so  ap- 
pointed will  not  thereby  acquire  a  dasslfled  clvil-servlce  status. 

Fkanktjn  D    Rooskvelt. 

The  WnrTE  House,  September  21,  1939. 

(No.   8257.) 

Lindbergh  Speaks  Again 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22. 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THK  WABHINOTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  hour  of  hysteria 
which  has  overwhelmed  so  many  well-intentioned  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  given  a  set  of  war  nerves  by  sensa- 
tional statements  of  radio  broadcasters  and  extravagant 
predictions  by  some  Eastern  newspaper  commentators  and 
editors,  it  is  necessary  that  we  substitute  sound  reason  for 
peuiicky  conclusions  and  scrutinize  our  problems  of  na- 
tional defense. 

What  America  needs  now  Is  a  belt-tightening  program  to 
modernize  and  streamline  our  national  defenses  which  have 
been  so  badly  neglected,  despite  the  expenditure  of  $8,000.- 
000.000  by  the  present  administration  imder  the  authority 
conveyed  by  Congress  to  develop  our  national  defense.  We 
need  less  hysteria,  now,  and  more  logic  in  analyzing  why  it 
is  that  we  have  gotten  so  little  in  modem  fighting  equip- 
ment for  the  $8,000,000,000  the  Roosevelt  regime  has  spent 
for  that  purpose.  We  need  less  excitement  by  undue  alarm- 
ists and  more  efBciency  by  a  businesslike  administration  of 
our  defense  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  In  all  seriousness  how  it  is  we  expect 
to  greatly  improve  our  defense  system  at  this  time  with 
the  expenditure  of  another  billion  dollars  if  we  follow  the 
same  formula  and  permit  the  money  to  be  spent  by  the 
same  personnel  as  has  been  true  in  the  past  7  years.  If 
$8,000,000,000  have  left  us  as  completely  unprepared  as  the 


President  now  insists,  another  billion,  or  even  two  more 
billions,  will  not  plug  up  our  weaknesses  and  perfect  our 
defenses  unless  Congress  insists  on  setting  up  a  commission 
or  board  to  handle  these  defense  purchases  and  to  get 
America  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense  for  every  dollar  appro- 
priated for  defense  purposes.  The  mere  voting  of  another 
billion  dollars  wiU  not  solve  our  problem  of  defense.  We 
must  substitute  efficiency  for  inefficiency  in  the  executive 
influences  on  our  Military  Elstabllshments. 

As  a  part  of  this  statement.  I  am  asking  permission  to 
include  a  statement  recently  appearing  In  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  these  remarks. 
It  points  out  vividly  the  logical  cwiclusion  that  we  should 
not  be  swept  off  our  feet  at  this  critical  period  to  the  point 
of  pyramiding  inefficiently  upon  Inefficiency  and  of  multi- 
plying mistake  by  mistake.  We  must  appropriate  funds  for 
national  defense.  We  must  do  It  without  delay.  And,  my 
colleag^ies.  we  must  do  it  wisely  with  Congressional  direc- 
tion which  will  lead  to  its  wise  use  in  bringing  out  defenses 
up  to  date  along  a  pattern  determined  by  a  clear-cut 
analysis  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  following  item  as  illus- 
trative of  the  argument  I  am  making  for  a  sensible  and 
scientific  approach  to  our  defense  problem  rather  than  a 
jittery  and  jiunbled  stampede  simply  to  spend  more  money 
without  any  clear  Idea  of  what  we  hope  to  secure  for  It  or 
how  we  are  to  proceed  in  developing  defensive  armaments  to 
meet  today's  methods  and  machinery  of  modern  warfare. 

This  editorial  entitled  "Lindbergh  Speaks  Again"  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Times-Herald  May  21  and  reads  as 
follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  21,   19401 

LINDBERGH   SPEAKS   AG.UK 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  Sunday  evening,  made  the  third  radio 
speech  on  the  war  that  he  has  made  since  the  war  began.  We 
thought  the  speech  contained  a  high  percentage  of  common  sense — 
at  least,  in  the  passages  devoted  to  the  correct  aviation-defense 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

All  of  Lindbergh's  adventures  in  connection  with  this  war  have 
been  interesting. 

In  1936,  while  still  a  self-made  fxlle  in  England.  Lindbergh  visited 
Berlin  and  said  at  an  Aero  Club  meeting  that  modem  warfare  might 
easily  "destroy  the  very  things  we  wish  to  protect" — a  remark  which 
didn't  please  Germany's  airmen  a  little  bit. 

In  1938.  after  a  tour  of  Russia.  Czechoslavakla.  Rumania,  and 
Prance,  Lindbergh  was  accused  by  the  Russian  Government  preas 
of  having  advised  Neville  Chamberlain's  appeasement  crowd  In 
London  that  he  thought  the  German  air  force  could  lick  the  British. 
French,  Russian,  and  Czech  air  forces  put  together. 

That  Llndl)ergh  had  some  such  hunch  was  Indicated  when  on 
May  17,  1939,  he  told  the  House  military  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee that  In  all  types  of  planes  except  heavy  bombers  the  German 
planes  had  the  edge  over  the  American. 

When  the  war  finally  broke  out  last  Septemlicr.  Llndberg  went 
on  the  air.  September  15.  with  a  bluntly  worded  plea  for  absolute 
United  States  Isolation  A  month  later,  October  13.  he  repeated 
that  plea,  and  went  further  by  remarking.  "Sooner  or  later  we  must 
demand  the  freedom  of  this  continent  and  Its  surrounding  islands 
from  the  dictates  of  E^lropean  power" — which  started  Canadians 
calling  Lindbergh  names,  as  Russians,  Germans,  British,  and  Prench 
had  done  before. 

THIS  TALK  OF  INVASION 

Well,  the  German  air  force,  in  Poland  and  Norway  and  In  the  last 
11  days  on  the  western  front,  has  borne  out  Lindbergh's  long  hunch 
that  It  was  a  most  efficient  air  force.  So  we  .surmise  that  people 
will  listen  somewhat  more  attentively  to  Lindbergh's  ideas  from 
now  on  than  they  have  done  for  some  time  past 

In  Sunday  night's  speech  he  put  forth  several   Ideas: 

"The  power  of  aviation  has  been  greatly  underrated  In  the  past. 
Now.  we  must  be  careful  not  to  overrate  this  power  In  the 
excitement  of  reaction.     •     •     • 

"Aviation  is  for  us  an  asset.  It  adds  to  our  national  safety. 
With  a  firm  and  clear-cut  pwllcy.  we  can  build  an  air  defense 
for  America  that  will  stand  above  these  shifting  sands  of 
war.     •     •     • 

"But  •  •  •  without  a  strong  policy  of  defense,  we  wUl  not 
even  know  what  types  of  planes  to  build.  The  speed  and  range 
of  our  fighting  planes  must  depend  on  the  bases  available  for 
their  use.  If  we  are  to  defend  the  United  States  alone,  then  we 
must  construct  numerous  air  bases  along  the  Mexican  and  Cana- 
dian borders.  Such  a  plaji  would  require  large  numbers  of  snmll 
bombers  and  pursuit  planes,  and  eventually  It  would  leave  us  as 
vulnerable  to  air  attack  as  the  nations  of  Europe  are  today. 

"On  the  other  hand.  If  we  are  to  defend  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere,  we  need  long-range  bombers  capable  of  attacking  a 
hostile  fleet  a  thousand  miles  or  more  at  sea.     •     •     • 
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"Let  us  not  be  confused  by  this  talk  of  invasion  by  European 
aircraft.  The  air  defense  of  America  la  aa  simple  as  the  attack  U 
difficult  when  the  true  facU  are  faced." 

From  this  point.  Colonel  Undbergh  went  into  a  repetition  oi 
his  previous  pleas  for  absolute  United  States  isolation  from  the 
eternal  wars  of  Europe.  This  part  of  the  speech  was  obviously 
pomted  at  the  Roosevelt  administration,  which  Lindbergh  seems 
to  suspect  of  inter^entlonism. 

That  Is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  of  evidence  piled  up  from 
day  to  day— and  It  is  a  matter  which  may  come  to  a  show-down 
at  the  polls  next  November. 

The  practical  part  of  Lindbergh's  speech  struck  us  as  practical. 
Indeed  and  very  reassuring  in  these  days  when  some  peoples 
imaginations  are  already  seeing  the  "blitzkrieg'  bombers  dealing 
death  and  destruction  here. 

We  think  Lindbergh  would  be  a  valuable  man  on  any  Govern- 
ment board  of  air-defense  planning  and  strategy. 


The  National  Defense 


I  know,  of  course,  that  no  American  mother,  no  American 
wife,  will  answer  in  the  negative  insofar  as  the  invasion  of  our 
homeland  is  concerned.  w    i    « 

HiUer  has  annoimced  to  the  world  that  his  philosophy  is  a 
world  philosophy.  It  Is  a  philosophy  that  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  philosophy.  If  we  believe  in  the  philosophy  of 
democracy,  we  must  reject  the  philosophy  of  Hitler.  II 
democracy  is  worth  lighting  for.  it  is  worth  dying  for. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22. 1940 

Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  today  facing 
one  of  the  great  and  tragic  days  in  world  history.  If,  by  any 
chanco.  the  German  Army  should  overwhelm  the  Prench  and 
British  forces,  reach  the  channel,  and  invade  England,  the 
United  States  would  be  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  crisis 
in  Its  history.  ^       ^    _ 

If  Hitler  should— and  he  threatens  to  do  so— Invade  Eng- 
land and  take  the  British  fleet,  a  fleet  that  has  always  pro- 
tected our  interests  in  the  Atlantic,  the  United  States  would 
be  in,  to  use  a  street  phrase,  a  hell  of  a  position.  We  cannot 
protect  both  coasts,  because  our  people  have  been,  and  to  some 
extent  are  yet,  opposed  to  adequate  preparedness. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  complex  came  into  being.  I  am. 
however  Just  a  bit  suspicious.  For  years  we  have  been  told 
by  that  group  of  Isolationists.  Nye,  Borah.  Johnson,  and 
others  that  we  as  a  nation  had  nothing  to  fear.  They  Insisted 
that  their  Information  was  as  good  or  better  than  the  infor- 
mation of  the  State  Department.  We.  of  course,  know  that 
they  were  tragically,  or.  I  may  say.  criminally,  mistaken. 

The  most  effective  fifth  column  that  has  operated  in  the 
Unit«l  States  is  that  group  In  another  body  that  has  insisted, 
in  the  face  of  known  facts,  that  aU  we  needed  to  do  was  to 

remain  aloof.  

That  their  position  is  untenable  today  we  all  know. 

I  do  hope  that  these  gentlemen,  patriots  all,  I  agree  will 
abandon  their  utterly  silly  position  and  join  with  President 
Roosevelt  in  a  program  to  erect  in  our  own  country  a  barrier 
of  defense  that  will  keep  our  people  safe  from  the  ravages  of 
Hitler  and  his  crew  of  ruthless  raiders. 

To  plead  for  peace  is.  and  always  will  be.  a  popular  plea. 
The  American  people  are  a  peace-loving  people.  No  American 
loves  peace  more  than  I  do.  No  American  will  go  farther  than 
I  will  to  in5ure  peace.  But.  how  are  we  going  to  insure  peace 
with  a  madman  loose  in  the  world— a  madman  armed  to  the 
teeth— who  tells  the  world  in  his  book  Mein  Kampf  that 
nazi-ism  is  a  world  philosophy  and  he  is  it^  prophet? 

It  is  my  hope,  as  it  is  the  hope  of  every  American  citizen 
that  the  Allies  will  hold  this  madman  in  check  and  that 
democracy  and  civilization,  as  aU  Americans  conceive  it.  wiU 

not  perish  from  the  earth.  „.,.v,f„i 

Let  me  say  in  this  connection,  however,  that  wishful 
thuiking  will  not  stop  mechanized  military  might. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  mothers  of  America  are.  and  should 
be.  opposed  to  war  per  se.  I  also  realize  that  the  wives  of 
America  whose  husbands  are  of  military  age  should  be  op- 
posed to  war  per  se.  I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  their 
View  but  the  problem  that  presents  itself  Is  not,  will  my  son 
or  my  husband  go  abroad  to  fight  for  some  foreigncause.  but 
will  he  be  called  upon  to  protect  his  homeland.  That  Is  the 
question  that  we  face. 


Thirtieth    Anniversary    Meeting    of    the    National 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22, 1940 


REPORT  OP  THE  MEETIKa 


Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  record  of  the 
Pine  Arts  Commission: 

A  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  held  on  May  17. 
1940  marked  to  a  day.  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment Of  the  Commission  by  Congress.  During  the  3  decades 
of  Its  existence  43  leading  artists  of  the  coxmtry  have  served 
without  compensation  as  commissioners,  representing  the  profea- 
8l(in6  of  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture The  existence  of  this  permanent  ConMniseion  of  dUtinguished 
artists  has  enabled  the  Government  to  secure  continuous  expert 
advice  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  fine  arts.  Appointment  to  mem- 
bership has  ever  been  regarded  a  patriotic  service  to  the  Nation, 
"well  qualified  Judges  of  the  fine  arts"  being  requlslt*  for  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  President  for  4-year  overlapping  terms. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  In 
1910  it  was  the  practice  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  appointment 
Of  a  special  committee  to  advise  concerning  each  speclflc  project. 
When  the  project  was  completed  the  committee  was  discharged, 
leaving  Congress  and  heads  of  governmental  departments  without 
a   recognized    body   to  which   matters   pertaining   to  the   fine   art* 

™  During 'the^flBcal  year  1911,  the  first  In  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Pine  Arts,  there  were  41  submissions;  now  they  number 
several  hundred  each  year  There  is  hardly  any  other  appro- 
priation made  by  Congress  which  brings  such  a  large  propor- 
tionate return  as  that  for  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  since  a 
statutory  limitation  of  only  $10,000  a  year  has  been  made  during 
the  30  years  of  the  life  of  this  body. 

The  first  matter  which  came  before  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  concerned  the  design  and  location  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
During  the  succeeding  years  the  Commission  advised  concerning 
many  other  buildings,  monuments,  and  memorials,  but  none  have 
exceeded  in  importance  that  of  the  memorial  to  Abraham  L.ncoln. 
The  act  creating  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  specifically  states 
that  the  "provisions  of  this  act  shaU  not  apply  to  the  Capitol 
Building  of  the  United  States  and  the  Library  of  Congress  How- 
ever the  Committees  on  the  Library  of  the  Senate  a^d  of Jhe 
House  of  Representatives  frequently  avail  then^lves  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Commission  of  Fme  Arts  In  matters  pertaining  to  the 

^^Th^  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  is  an  advisory  body  and  does  not 
have  the  Dower  of  veto.  In  spite  of  thxs  fact,  its  decisions  are 
iliom  ovS^^  Occasionally*^  Congress  confers  the  veto  power 
upon  the  Commission  by  requiring,  in  speclflc  ^^^'^^^■^'  » 
design  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 

At  the  present  time  the  Commission  adv-ses  concerning  all 
nrolects  within  the  realm  of  the  fine  arts  with  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  concerned  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Re- 
c^tly  the  commission  called  attention  of  the  M«'f>>f"  ^^.^FJ- 
gress  to  the  Importance  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  embeUlsh- 
ment  of  our  public  buildings  tlu-ough  the  use  of  sculpture  and 
mural  palntlnj.     To  this  suggestion  the  Members  of  Congress  have 

elven  favorable  response.  .  ..^    ^.   _.  ,■,  m 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  President  Washington  called 
a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  James  Hoban  and  Stephen 
Hallet  architects,  Colin  Williamson  and  Carstalrs.  builders,  and 
Dr  William  Thornton,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  for  a  conference 
concerning  questions  relating  to  the  design  for  the  United  SUtea 
Capitol.  In  the  spring  of  1825,  during  the  administration  of 
President  John  Qulncy  Adams,  a  Commission  consisting  of  I^. 
William  Thornton;  Charles  Bulflnch,  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  CB. 
King,  portrait  painter;  and  Col.  George  Bomford,  United  8tat«« 
Aimy  assembled  In  the  "unfurnished"  East  Room  of  the  White 
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w«.,«.  to  determln*  upon  a  design  far  the  tympantmx  <rf  the 
2^1  ^  enmmce  ofthe  CapltoL  In  1836.  during  the  admln- 
central  east  «f^°;*  "j^w^^  a  committee  waa  appointed  to 
!SvS°con1erS  tSl  ?o"SfTlst<^l(5rpaintlng.  (In  ,iSkltlon  to 
th^bv  -m^uU)  in  the  Rotunda  ol  the  Capltd  In  1869 
SSe^  »uSSSed  the  President  to  appoint  an  Art  Commltaion 
S^^iuheTaxtUrts  to  advlae  on  queatlona  of  «^P^f^J^1 
SLnui^orUie  interior  of  the  Capitol  Building  President 
Eucha^an  appointed  Henry  Kirke  Brown  sculptor,  f^d  JamwR. 
La-Tibdln  and  John  P.  Kensett.  painters.  This  ConunUsIon.  clo^ 
i^S  the  ^to  power,  was  organized  June  1.  1869;  they  subrn^tted 
Thefr  oiUy  report  February  22.  1880.  A  conflict  between  this  Com- 
Silon    and   the    Congr^    resulted    to    an    act    terminating    its 

**The°*Senate  Par«c  Commission  of  1901.  the  appointment  of 
which  was  authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Consisted  of  artists  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Chicago 
World  8  Pair  of  1893.  Danlal  H.  Biimham  and  Charles  F.  McKlm 
architects  Frederick  Law  Olmsted-  landscape  architect;  and 
Augustus  Salnt-Oaudena,  sculptor.  Charles  Moore,  then  secretary 
to  Senator  James  McMUlan.  became  secretary  of  the  Commission.  It 
was  he  who  served  as  member  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  for  30 
years  and  as  chairman  for  22.  ,   .     ^  ,       w.       rw 

The  Chicago  P»lr.  better  known  as  the  World  s  Columbian  Ex- 
position. ^^  a  renewed  Interests  In  the  ,ft««/^J»i'-°"«^°"J 
the  country  and  Wartilngton  was  the  flrst  city  to  proflt  by  that 
awakening     The  Senate  Park  Commission  succeeded  in  rescuing 
the  L  Enfant  Plan  from  oblivion  and.  In  a  report  subsequent ly 
published  (8.  Doc.  NO.  188.  »7th  Cong),  outlined  plans  Jpr  Public 
building*.  pMk*.   and  oth«r  improremsnts.    However,   there  was 
no  existing  oiftcUl  body  to  tirg*  upon  Congresa  tb«  carrying  out 
S?  t^  plaSTln  19*  Pr«rtd«it^n»«)dore  Rooserelt  appointed 
?"cSincS^Fto«  Art."  conrtstlng  of  30  artists,  but  aiUr  liold- 
"ng   oSTrnWiSTconfrsss  «ipre*s«l   disapproiral   of    It   and    it 
SLSl  to  «iSt.    ThOTTon  May  17.  1910.  during  the  •<lmln»rtra. 
tlonbf  PtwUI«nt  Taft.  Congrw*  creat^l  the  Commission  of  Flnj 
aJu  W  iSdfn^  80  jim  oW.    lu  record  of  tccompllshmsnt  may 
STien  to  t!S>.«nt  sUt*  of  d«T«lopin«t  of  the  N|»ttonf  Capl- 
tat   a  record  wficb  atands  tloquently  for  unseWsh  servtcs  on  tbs 
part  of  a  laffe  group  of  dlattogulibed  American  artlata. 
KSMHOW  or  TM»  couuunov  or  run  um  Atn  thbb  txa«»  or  »i»vic» 
Archltwsts:   Daniel  H.  Bumham    (1910-13).  chairman.   1910-12; 
Thomas  Hasttogs  (1910-17):  Cass  OUb^  (1910-18):  Pelroe  Anderson 
ll91JMl8)7aSSe*   A.   putt    (1918-31):    William   MltcbeU   Ker^ 
n918^21   •   John  RuseeU  Pope    (1917-22);   Louis  Ayres   (1921-26): 
Henry  Ba^n   0921-34):  Milton  B.  Medary.  Jr.   (1922-27):  William 
Xd^s  Delano  (1934-28):  Abram  Oarteld  (1928^)     Benjamin  W^ 
llorrU  (1927-31):  John  W.  Cross  (1928-33);  John  L.  Mauran  (1930- 
33)Vlteerton  Bwartwout  (1931-38):  John  Bfead  HoweUs  (l«3-37): 
Charles   A.    Coolldge    (1933-38);    Charles   L.   Borte,    Jr.    (1938-40); 
HenrTR    8hepley(  1936-40 ) :  WUllam  P.  Lamb  (1937-11):  Paul  P. 
Cret  (1940-44):  John  A.  Holablrd  (1940-44). 

Sculptors:  Daniel  Chester  French  (1910-15).  chairman,  191»-16: 
Herbert  Adams  (1915-20);  James  E.  Praser  (1920-25):  Lorado  Taft 
(1925-29):  Adolph  A.  Weinman  (1929-83);  Lee  Lawrte  (1933-37); 
Paul  Manshlp  (1937-41). 

Painters:  Prancls  D.  Millet  (1910-12):  Edwin  H^  BlashHeld  (1913- 
16)  J  Alden  Weir  (1916-19):  William  Sergeant  KendaU  (1920-21). 
H.  Siddons  Mowbray  (1921-28):  Ezra  Winter  (1928-33):  Eugene  P. 
Savage   ( 1933—41 ) . 

Landscape  architects:  Frederic  Law  Olmsted  (1910-18);  James  L. 
Oreenleaf  (1918-27);  Ptemicclo  Vltale  (1927-32);  OUmore  D.  Clarke 
(1932-44).  chairman.  1937-44. 

Lay  members:  Charles  Moore  (1910-40).  chairman.  1915-37;  Ed- 
ward Bruce  (1940-44). 

Total  number  of  members.  43. 

Total  nimxber  of  ofllcial  meetings  during  30  years.  281. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


•I 


OF 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

^    OP  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22, 1940 
Mr    BREWSTER.    B4r.   Speaker,   under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  am  inserting  a  brief  editorial  published  at 
Lubec,  Maine. 

[Fitnn  the  Lubec  Herald  of  May  18,  190] 

BOUOUEXS  FOa  TWO 

Reeannea  of  politics.  cnOlt  U  certainly  due  to  two  Matoe  aam 
whoaT^^t  sSSd  and  hard  work  has  saTed  millions  for  ths 
i)f/f,^mrmmT,  of  New  gnglaiMl.  

TUm^bBtDraentoUvw  Bbswrsb  and  Oijv««.  who  "teppw^ 
UM^tjeeTTtba  Oeneral  Seafooda  Oorponrtion  to  ship  cure^ 


fresh,  and  processed  flsh  from  Newfoundland  Into  this  country 
free  of  duty.  The  bUl  was  a  steal,  pure  and  simple  It  was  nec«- 
sary.  however,  for  somebody  to  get  the  matter  Into  the  limelight 
befor*  It  became  another  Integer  of  the  trade  pact.  The  bill 
to  kin  the  proposition  to  rob  the  Atlantic  coast  flshermen  and 
the  public  was  the  work  of  these  two  men.  and  their  speeches  on 
the  floor  were  at  least  strong  enough  to  plug  a  hole  In  Cordell 
Hull's  plan  to  hand  us  over,  body  and  breeches,  to  Canada. 

POTATOES 

Representing  the  congressional  district  and  the  State  of 
Maine  that  jM-oduces  far  more  potatoes  than  any  other  dis- 
trict or  State  In  the  country.  I  shaU  not  apologize  for  call- 
ing the  attention  of  this  House  to  the  problems  of  the  poUto 

grower. 

Potatoes  are  mere  widely  grown  than  almost  any  other 
farm  crop.  Every  State  produces  potatoes.  On  the  other 
hand  in  most  States  the  production  is  incidental  to  other 
farm  operations.  This  explains  the  average  plant  of  approx- 
imately 3  acres  among  the  3.000.000  farmers  who  report 
potato  production  and  also  the  low  yield  of  around  100 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

StraPLUS    POTATO   STATXa 

In  contrast  to  this  there  are  a  few  areas  where  com- 
mercial cultivation  is  carried  on  extensively.  These  are  the 
ao-called  surplus-potato  States. 

Chief  among  these  is  Maine  and  Aroottook  County,  where 
production  runs  around  300  bushels  to  the  acre  and  where 
Individual  plantings  run  from  15  to  500  and  even  1,000  acres. 

Out  of  the  annual  production  of  approximately  350.000.000 
buaheto.  Maine  U  likely  to  furnish  50,000,000  bushels,  or 
approximately  one-seventh. 

This  will  make  clear  the  tremendous  interest  of  Maine 
in  the  welfare  of  the  potato. 

POTATOCa,    TUB    PO«0OTr«W     C«OP 

Tbe  potato  was  left  out  of  the  original  program  of  the 
A.  A  A.  in  1933.  The  result  was  disastrous.  When  I  came 
to  Congress  from  Maine  in  1935  potatoes  were  selling  for 
40  cents  a  barrel,  or  less  than  4  cents  a  peck,  and  in  the 
siHing  of  1935,  millions  of  bushels  were  dumped  upon  the 
ground  to  rot  in  northern  Maine. 

Potato  growers  everywhere  were  aroused.    Under  the  lead- 

rship  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  Representative 

LnrosAT  Warrew.  the  Warren  Potato  Act  was  enacted  into  law 

after  an  extremely  bitter  and  close  flght.    This  put  potatoes 

on  a  parity  with  other  major  crops. 

While  many  of  its  provisions  were  repealed  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  ended  the  A.  A.  A.  the  Warren  Act  still  re- 
mained in  force  to  declare  potatoes  a  basic  commodity  and 
this  has  been  the  Ixisis  of  the  programs  since  that  time. 

POTATOBS —  1 9  3  5— «  0 

This  spring  In  Maine  potatoes  have  been  selling  at  over 
$2  a  barrel  which  is  well  above  parity.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  pampered  favorites  of  the  South  and  West 
which  are  in  the  dumps  in  spite  of  the  parity  payments 
which  have  been  denied  potatoes. 

AEOOSTOOK   LEADS 

In  addition  Aroostook  County  has  led  every  coimty  in  the 
amount  of  soil-conservation  payments  under  the  A.  A.  A. 
with  a  total  of  $1,465,476.88.  Not  even  the  great  counties  of 
the  West  in  Texas  and  California  have  approached  this  re- 
turn. This  is  a  tribute  to  the  cooperation  that  has  been 
accorded  the  program  by  the  potato  growers  of  Maine. 

BIX3FBOCAL-TKAOC  PBOCBAM 

In  spttc  of  this  improved  position,  however,  there  is  nearly 
unanimous  opposition  in  Maine  to  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration in  opening  up  American  markets  to  potatoes  from 
other  countries  under  the  reciprocal -trade  program. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  potatoes  and  the  almost  un- 
limited increase  in  the  quota  that  is  possible  under  the 
latest  agreement  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  helpH 
ful  to  the  potato  growers  of  the  United  States.  Nor  does 
the  market  history  of  the  potato  in  the  last  decade  lend 
any  warrant  to  the  suggestion  that  the  consumer  is  in  need 
Of  protectlcm  against  any  extortion  by  the  producer.    Prices 
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have  never  been  excessive  and  supplies  have  always  been 
adequate. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  potatoes  of  the 
Republican  Committee  on  Agriculture  constituted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  Representative  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin. Jr.,  I  am  sure  there  is  ample  warrant  for  a  continuing, 
vigorous  fight  against  continuance  of  the  policy  of  reducing 
tariffs  on  potatoes  and  other  farm  products. 

While  climate  or  war  conditions  may  minimize  the  injury 
at  this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  threat  this 
program  presents  to  every  potato  producer  in  the  United 
States. 

An  historical  record  of  the  potato  In  recent  years  may  be 
of  value  as  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  extent 
to  wliich  the  Government  may  assist  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  potato  farmer  and  the  ways  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment may  wisely  aid. 

POTATO     PROGRAMS    DUKIWO    THI    LAST     10    TEARS 

In  the  early  1930's  the  only  Federal  potato  programs  avail- 
able were  those  whereby  growers  could  avail  themselves  of 
credit  facilities  for  farm  mortgages  and  production  purposes 
through  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  the  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank.  Other  efforts  consisted  of  voluntary  action  under  the 
direction  of  State  and  agricultural  agencies.  These  Included 
collection  and  dissemination  of  outlook  information,  current 
market  information,  and  information  as  to  crop  and  market 
conditions  in  competing  producing  areas.  These  programs 
were  also  supplemented  by  seed  loans.  Since  1933  additional 
legislation  has  been  initiated  through  which  growers  can 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  better- 
ing their  conditions. 

Potatoes  are  a  semi  perishable  commodity  and  can  be  held 
only  for  a  limited  time.  Therefore,  a  large  supply  cannot 
be  carried  over  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  order  to  make 
It  available  in  short-crop  years.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
potatoes  fluctuates  but  slightly.  In  the  past,  growers  have 
varied  their  acreage  considerably,  depending  largely  upon 
prices  received  for  the  crop  produced  the  preceding  year  or 
the  preceding  2  years.  Yields  per  acre  also  vary  so  widely 
that  surpluses  can  occur  even  though  the  acreage  planted  is 
in  line  with  market  demands.  Since  1933.  programs  have 
been  drafted  with  the  primary  objective  of  returning  an 
equitable  income  to  potato  growers  through  the  development 
of  marketing  procedures.  Production  of  a  surplus  occasions 
excessively  low  prices  because  consumption  by  individuals  is 
not  greatly  increased  l)ecause  of  low  prices.  Consequently, 
consumers  have  not  profited  from  the  low  farm  price  for 
potatoes  because  of  the  constant  costs  for  transportation  and 
merchandising. 

Various  types  of  programs  have  been  tried  in  an  effort  to 
aid  ix)tato  growers,  but  none  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
These  programs  include: 

MARKETING   AGREEMENTS   ANT)  LICENSES   OR   ORDERS 

Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended, 
such  programs  were  designed  to  regulate  the  shipment  of 
potatoes  so  as  to  prevent  the  movement  of  excessive  supplies 
to  market. 

Under  this  legislation  the  first  potato  proposal  was  a  mar- 
keting agreement  and  license  submitted  to  producers  and  han- 
dlers in  the  southeastern  area  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  commercial  producing  areas  in  north  Florida  and  the 
States  of  Georgia.  South  Carolina.  North  Carolina.  Virginigi. 
and  Maryland.  Tliis  proeram  was  made  operative  July  12, 
1934.  It  was  ( flective.  however,  in  only  three  districts,  namely, 
the  Norfolk-Elizabeth  City  district,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia district,  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  district. 

The  main  features  were  the  proration  of  the  quantity  to 
be  shipped.  Shipments  were  controlled  through  maximum 
allotments  that  could  be  shipped  from  each  area  by  means  of 
allotments  prorated  among  various  producers  and  handlers, 
and  not  directly  to  growers.  The  program  was  only  partially 
successful,  partly  because  the  market  was  demoralized  but 
chiefly  because  the  agreement  was  not  made  effective  until 


late  in  the  season.  However,  many  proponents  believed  that 
it  was  helpful  in  that  it  served  to  avoid  a  complete  demorali- 
zation of  price. 

A  simUar  agreement  for  the  Kansas-Missouri  area  was 
proposed  in  June  1934  but  did  not  go  into  effect  because  of  a 
crop  failure.  Similar  tentative  proposals  also  were  drafted 
for  potato  growers  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  but  were  not  made 
effective. 

THE    1937    MARKrrrNC-AGRXEMrNT   PROGEAM 

Under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
programs  were  prepared  for  the  9  major  late- potato-pro- 
ducing States,  and  when  a  referendum  was  held  among  the 
growers  in  these  States,  one  of  the  areas,  Maine,  decided  It 
did  not  want  such  a  program.  The  other  8  States,  comprising 
3  areas,  located  in  the  North  Central  and  Western  States, 
however,  voted  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor.  Marketing  orders 
were  issued  and  made  effective  in  the  following  3  areas:  (1) 
Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  and  the  18  eastern  counties 
in  North  Dakota;  (2)  the  major  potato-producing  counties 
of  Colorado.  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming;  and  (3)  the  34  south- 
em  counties  in  the  State  of  Idaho  south  of  Idaho  County. 

These  orders  not  only  prohibited  the  intersUte  shipment 
of  cull  potatoes  but  also  provided  that,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  area  committee  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  further  restrictions  could  be  placed  on  inter- 
state shipments  of  other  low-grade  or  small-size  potatoce. 
These  orders  became  effective  on  October  19,  1937,  and 
expired  on  July  31,  1938. 

Th?  Idaho  area  committee  recommended  that  all  potatoes 
less  than  2  inches  in  diameter  be  withheld  from  Interstate 
shipment.  The  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming  commit- 
tee recommended  that  potatoes  not  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  United  States  commercial  grade,  and  which  were 
less  than  l"'s  Inches  in  diameter,  be  prohibited  from  ship- 
ment out  of  the  States  in  which  they  were  produced.  Tlie 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota  com- 
mittee urged  a  prohibition  on  interstate  shipment  of 
potatoes  grading  U.  S.  No.  2.  These  various  recommen- 
dations were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  resulted  in  fewer  unneeded  potatoes  than  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  case  from  entering  the  market  to  de- 
press prices  during  this  period.  Moreover,  the  improved 
and  more  uniform  grades  sold  met  with  the  approval  of 
consumers  generally,  and  prices  for  the  1937  crop  were 
somewhat  improved.  These  agreements  were  generally  ap- 
praised as  being  helpful,  and  many  of  the  quality  improve- 
ment practices  as  recommended  by  the  committees  have 
been  maintained  through  voluntary  agreement  among  the 
members  of  the  industry  in  the  States  involved. 

THE    1933    MARKITING- AGREEMENT   PROGRAM 

At  a  conference  held  during  the  week  of  March  14.  1938, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  representative  potato  growers 
attending  gave  essentially  unanimous  endorsement  to  the 
development  of  continuing  marketing-agreement  programs 
for  early  and  intermediate,  as  well  as  late,  potatoes. 

Obviously,  the  first  program  needed  was  one  for  the  early 
commercial  potato  producing  counties  in  the  States  of 
Florida.  Texas.  California.  Louisiana.  Alabama.  South  Caro- 
lina. Georgia.  North  Carolina.  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and  work  was  begun  im- 
mediately on  such  a  program.  It  was  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing that  year  for  southern  Texas  and  for  southern  and 
northern  Florida  potatoes  since  the  bulk  of  their  potatoes 
were  marketed  in  March  and  April.  Other  important  po- 
tato producing  counties  in  the  States  of  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi, and  Alabama,  however,  wanted  a  program  that  would 
become  effective  in  time  for  their  heaxT  movement,  which 
occurs  in  May  and  June.  An  emergency  program,  not  in- 
tended to  go  beyond  July  31,  1938.  was  therefore  formulated 
for  this  Gulf  States  area,  and  was  presented  to  growers  at 
hearings  between  April  4  and  April  9.  In  view  of  the 
favorable  grower  referendum,  a  marketing  agreement  for 
these  States  was  made  effective  on  May  12,  1938. 
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The  larger  13-State  marketing  program  for  early  potatoes, 
which  included  the  Gulf  States  area,  was  a  continuing  pro- 
posal Like  the  emergency  program,  it  was  designed  to 
eliminate  culls  from  Interstate  shipment,  to  permit  further 
restrictions  on  the  shipments  of  other  low  grade  or  small 
size  potatoes,  and  required  Federal-State  inspection  of  all 
out-of-state  shipments. 

About  75  percent  of  the  growers  balloting  in  the  13  early 
and  intermediate  States  area  were  favorable  to  the  issuance 
of  a  poUto  order.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  growers  in 
Maryland.  California,  and  South  Carolina  baUoted  unfavor- 
ably and  only  about  57  percent  of  those  in  Oklahoma  were 
favorable,  the  Department  deemed  it  Inadvisable  to  make 
the  program  effective. 

THOt    I-ATB    STATKS     1938    POTATO    FBOCKAM 

At  the  Iflarch  14-16  potato  conference  at  Washington. 
D.  C.  the  representatives  present  requested  that  a  market- 
ing program  be  provided  for  the  1938  late  potato  crop  grown 
In  the  major  potato-shipping  counties  In  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado.  Idaho.  Maine,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Ne- 
braska. New  Jersey.  New  York.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania,  Utah.  Washington.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

The  provisions  of  this  agrement  were  similar  to  those 
Included  In  the  marketing  agreement  for  the  early  potato- 
producing  areas  except  that  its  provisions  were  much  more 
flexible.  The  late  States  were  divided  into  areas,  each  hav- 
ing a  committee  to  administer  the  agreement  in  its  own  area. 
The  marketing  agreement  was  not  made  operative  because 
only  65  percent  of  the  growers  voted  favorably,  whereas  it 
Is  necessary  to  have  a  rfiajority  of  67  percent. 

POTATO     ACT    or     1935 

The  Potato  Act  of  1935  was  designed  to  regulate  the  mar- 
keting of  potatoes  by  the  establishment  of  tax-exempt  allot- 
ments equal  to  the  quantity  of  potatoes  estimated  to  be 
needed  for  normal  consumption  requirements,  and  by  le\T- 
ing  taxes  on  all  i>otatoes  sold  in  excess  of  the  individual 
allotments.    The  bill  originated  with  the  growers  as  all  farm 
legislation  should  originate,  and  was  presented  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Congressman  Warrkn,  in  February  1935.     After  experiencing 
a  rather  difQcult  fight  it  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  in  August   1935.    This  act  amended  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  by  designating  potatoes  as  a 
basic  commodity,  and  then  provided  for  reg\ilation  of  the 
marketing  of  potatoes.    The   Potato  Act  was  intended  to 
provide  a  program  for  potato  growers  similar  to  that  in 
effect  for  tobacco  and  cotton  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  the  Kerr-Smith  Tobacco  Act,  and  the  Bankhead 
Cotton  Act.    While  the  passage  of  this  act  caused  an  im- 
mediate rise  in  the  price  of  potatoes,  it  was  not  in  effect 
very  long  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
a    decision    Invalidating    the    Agricultural    Adjustment    Act, 
thus  making  it  necessary  to  repeal  the  Potato  Act  on  Fet>- 
ruary  10.  1936.  except  that  title  I  designating  potatoes  as  a 
basic     commodity    was    not    repealed.     This     meant     that 
potatoes  have  continued  since  as  a  basic  commodity. 

rXDXXAL  STTKPLUS  COMMODrTIES  CORPORATION   PURCHASES 

Purchase  programs  under  which  potatoes  were  purchased 
for  distribution  to  those  on  relief  were  intended  thus  to 
divert  surplus  potatoes  so  as  to  prevent  complete  collapse  of 
market  prices.  Funds  for  the  purchase  programs  are 
obtained  imder  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  which 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  moneys  equivalent  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  gross  customs  receipts  to  encourage  greater  con- 
sumption and  the  export  of  agricultmral  commodities  by 
diverting  them  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  com- 
meree.  By  means  of  this  program.  3.474.507  bushels  were 
purchased  from  the  1934  crop;  462,423  bushels  from  the 
1935  crop;  5.273,068  bushels  from  the  1937  crop;  and 
2,267.051  from  the  1938  crop;  or  a  total  of  11.478,049  bushels, 
at  an  average  cost  at  loading  point  of  about  36  cents  per 
bushel.  No  purchase  program  was  in  effect  during  the  1936 
season  because  of  the  short  crop,  and  none  was  In  effect  in 


1939  due  to  the  moderate  crop.  The  price  paid  for  potatoes 
by  the  Corporation  was  not  high  enough  to  be  of  any  great 
assistance  to  producers  but  nevertheless  is  conceded  as  giv- 
ing considerable  help  in  preventing  demoralization  of  market 
conditions.  During  this  period  potatoes  were  purchased  in 
26  States. 

DIVERSION   tROCRAUS 

Subsequent  provisions  were  made  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  for  making  financial  assistance  available  to 
growers  and  manufacturers  who  cooperated  in  the  removal 
of  surplus  potatoes,  and  particularly  low-grade  potatoes, 
from  the  normal  market  channels.  These  programs  supple- 
mented the  marketing-agreement  programs. 

UVESTOCK  FEED  DIVERSION  PROGRAMS 

The  first  livestock  feed- diversion  program  was  proposed  in 
the  fall  of  1937  as  a  means  of  removing  a  proportion  of  an 
extremely  large  surplus.  The  program  was  made  available  to 
producers  in  the  States  of  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota. 
North  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  who  operated 
under  the  marketing  agreement  in  the  1937-38  season.  A 
total  of  7,962,000  bushels  were  diverted.  The  requirements 
were  such  that  payment  of  15  cents  per  bushel  for  such  diver- 
sion were  made  only  on  potatoes  grading  at  least  United 
States  grade  No.  2,  minimum  size  l»2-lnch  diameter.  Smce 
1,608,000  bushels  did  not  meet  requirements,  payments 
were  made  only  on  6,372.127  bushels.  The  payments  totaled 
$955,808.08.  and  14.128  growers  participated. 

STARCH    DIVHLSION    PROGRAM    DURING    THE    1937-38    SEASON 

The  starch  industry  in  Maine  was  offered  a  program 
whereby  the  Department  paid  the  cooperating  manufacturers 
40  cents  per  United  States  standard  barrel,  equivalent  to  14 
cents  per  bushel  for  all  potatoes  grading  United  States  grade 
No.  2.  minimum  size  1 12-inch  diameter,  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  starch.  The  manufacturers  in  turn  agreed  to  pass  this 
payment  on  to  the  growers  and  pay  an  additional  20  cents 
per  barrel,  making  a  total  payment  of  60  cents  per  barrel  to 
the  grower  for  potatoes  meeting  diversion  specifications.  The 
factories  paid  10  to  20  cents  per  barrel  for  cull  potatoes,  the 
average  being  a  fraction  over  14  cents  per  barrel. 

Of  the  24  potato-starch  factories  m  Mame  in  operating 
condition  on  September  1.  1937.  23  cooperated  in  the  program. 
The  total  quantity  of  potatoes  received  by  these  factories  was 
1,009.791.5  barrels,  equivalent  to  approximately  2.776.927 
bushels.  Of  this  quanUty,  2,328.643  bushels  met  diversion 
requirements. 

Growers  used  the  starch-diversion  program  as  a  hedge 
against  falling  prices.  In  reality,  it  acted  as  an  automatic 
choke.  When  the  price  to  growers  Eulvanccd.  the  rate  of  di- 
version   decreased,    whereas    they    increased    when    prices 

declined. 

The  several  diversion  programs  placed  a  bottom  price  level 
for  potatoes  and  gave  considerable  firmness  to  the  tone  of  the 
general  market.  This  in  turn  resulted  in  an  increased  price 
of  5  cents  per  hundredweight  in  all  late  potato  producing 
states  over  what  the  growers  would  have  received  without 
such  programs. 

In  Maine  very  general  interest  among  potato  growers  has 
been  shown  in  the  development  of  a  starch  program  and 
also  in  industrial  uses  for  potatoes  to  be  developed  at  the 
new  Government  research  laboratories  in  cooperation  with 
existing  research  at  the  University  of  Maine  and  Maine 
Experiment  Station. 

POTATO     STARCH-rLOITR     PROGRAM 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  was  auth- 
orized to  purchase  potato  starch  and  flour  from  manufac- 
turers provided  the  manufacturer  paid  growei-s  at  least  a 
minimum  designated  price  for  specified  grades  of  potatoes. 
Under  this  program  approximately  2.733,000  pounds  ol  starch 
and  flour  were  purchased,  which  was  equivalent  to  258,000 
bushels  of  potatoes. 

ACUACE   ALLOTMENT  PROGRAM 

Potato  acreage  allotments  were  established  for  commercial 
potato  farms  under  the  agricultural  conservation  program. 
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with  payments  to  producers  for  planting  potatoes  in  line 
with  the  allotment.  This  program  was  started  in  1938.  It 
does  not  affect  the  large  number  of  small  farms  on  which 
potatoes  are  grown  in  small  quantities  for  local  market,  such 
as  are  traded  at  the  local  stores,  roadside  stands,  or  used  for 
home  consumption.  Payments  are  made  to  producers  on 
farms  where  the  acreage  of  potatoes  planted  complies  with 
allotments  for  that  particular  farm.  Because  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act,  the  rate  of  payment  for  farms  in  1938  in 
the  northern  areas  was  3.6  cents  per  bushel  and  in  the  South, 
5.4  cents  per  bushel.  In  1939,  however,  payment  was  3  cents 
per  bushel  in  all  producing  areas  of  the  United  States.  This 
program  is  very  popular  among  potato  producers.  There  is  a 
high  degree  of  participation  and  compliance  in  the  program. 
In  fact,  many  growers  are  willing  to  plant  acreage  slightly 
below  their  allotment. 

Although  the  allotments  are  such  that  about  3.200.000 
acres  are  provided  for.  growers  have  cooperated  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  acreage  planted  in  1938  was  3.056.000  acres 
and  3.068.800  acres  in  1939.  This  has  tended  to  stabilize 
acreage.  Yields  during  this  period  have  been  considerably 
above  average;  production  has  been  about  372,000,000  and 
362.000.000  bushels,  respectively.  The  average  farm  price  of 
55.8  and  68.8  cents  per  bushel  is  65  and  81  percent  of 
parity,  respectively.  Growers  generally  consider  the  lower 
revised  payment  of  3  cents  per  bushel  too  low  to  maintain 
participation  of  growers  in  this  program  at  a  high  enough 
level  to  make  an  adjustment  in  acreage  that  will  return  sat- 
isfactory prices  to  growers. 

POTATO  BREEDING  AND  RESEARCH 

The  importance  of  scientiflc  research  which  started  about 
70  years  ago  in  the  discovery  of  certain  genetic  principles 
which  were  then  laid  aside  and  only  recently  reu-sed  has 
now  resulted  in  dollar-and-cents  values  to  potato  growers. 
In  the  past,  potatoes  have  looked  alike  to  most  people  unless 
there  happened  to  be  a  difference  in  color  or  a  distinct  dif- 
ference in  shape.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  recently 
bred  varieties  like  the  Katahdin.  which  is  firmly  established 
as  a  commercial  potato  and  has  entered  into  South  Ameri- 
can seed  trade  because  of  its  attractive  appearance  and 
resistance  to  disease.  The  following  additional  varieties 
have  been  de%'eloped:  Chippewa,  which  is  highly  productive; 
the  Earlaine,  which  is  early -maturing;  the  Houma,  which  is 
attracUve;  the  Sebago.  which  is  highly  productive  and  re- 
sistant to  late  blight;  and  the  Sequoia,  which  is  highly 
productive  and  resistant  to  leafhopper  and  late  blight. 

REGIONAL    RESEARCH    LABORATORIES 

Pour  regional  research  laboratories  have  been  established. 
Their  major  projects  are  the  development  of  feed,  food,  and 
industrial  uses  of  agricultural  products.  The  purposes  of 
this  work  is  to  increase  the  outlets  of  farm  products  for  such 
uses.  In  this  connection,  considerable  work  is  being  done 
with  potato  starch. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  greatly  concerned  with 
the  potato  problems,  since  potatoes  are  grown  in  every 
State  and  commercially  in  46  States  under  greatly  varying 
Climatic  conditions.  They  are  produced  during  all  seasons 
with  widely  varying  marketing  and  transportation  problems. 
General  marketing  work  Is  going  on  continually  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bettering  local  conditions,  improving  the  quality 
marketed  supplying  current  market  and  crop  information, 
and  with  the  aim  toward  improving  farm  income  from 
r>otatoes. 

POSSIBLE    POTATO    PnOGRAM— RELATn-E   nJPORTANCE   OP   THE   POTATO    CROP 

IN    AGRICULTURE 

Potatoes  are  produced  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  In 
many  states,  such  as  Maine  and  Idaho,  they  are  the  most 
important  single  ra.sh  crop,  and  in  States  such  as  Penn- 
sylvania New  York.  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota  Colorado.  California,  Oregon.  Washington.  Nebraska, 
Virginia  North  Caro'ina,  Alabama,  and  Florida  they  are  one 
of  the  major  cash  crops  and  in  some  years  potatoes  are  the 
leadmg  crop  in  these  States.  The  1934  census  shows  that 
potatoes  were  produced  on  3,101.640  farms,  which  planted 


3.601,070  acres  to  potatoes.  On  537,064  of  these  farms  pota- 
toes were  a  leading  source  of  income,  and  on  296.213  farms 
they  were  the  major  source  of  income. 

Of  the  individual  crops  during  the  period  of  1936  to  1939, 
inclusive,  potatoes  ranked  fifth  in  farm  crop  cash  income. 
During  each  of  the  past  4  years  cash  income  from  potatoes 
has  ranked  fifth  among  the  individual  crops  and  was  sur- 
passed only  by  the  cash  income  received  by  growers  from 
the  crops  of  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  corn.  The  cash 
income  from  potatoes  during  this  period  averaged  $174,- 
579,000  per  year,  which  is  5  percent  of  the  total  farm  income 
from  all  crops,  or  slightly  more  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
cash  income  received  by  farmers  from  crops,  livestock,  live- 
stock products,  and  Government  payments.  The  cash  in- 
come from  potatoes  averages  at>out  75  percent  of  its  gross 
income. 

PSODTTCERS'    SITUATION 

Potato  growers  received  relatively  low  prices  in  4  out  of  the 
last  7  years— 1934,  1935,  1937,  and  1938.  Very  low  prices 
also  prevailed  in  1931  and  1932.  There  Is  little  excuse  for 
a  system  under  which  a  large  number  of  farmers,  who  make 
hesivy  expenditures  to  produce  a  crop,  find  themselves  not 
only  unable  to  sell  the  crop  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  offset 
such  expenditures  but  without  coverage  for  labor  costs  as 

well. 

There  exists  a  belief  among  potato  producers  in  various 
areas  that  each  locality  has  potato  problems  distinct  and 
separate  from  those  of  all  other  regions,  and  that  the  salva- 
tion of  each  lies  in  defeating  all  the  others.  Sectional 
competition  grows  keener  year  by  year  in  desperate  local 
attempts  to  regain  a  lost  prosperity.  However,  income  from 
potatoes  largely  depends  on  supplies  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  consumers.  When  the  national  potato  crop  is 
small  prices  are  high,  when  the  crop  is  large  prices  in  all 
producing  areas  are  distressingly  low.  During  the  last  15 
years  prices  in  New  York  have  been  high  when  prices  in 
Maine  were  high,  and  low  when  prices  in  Maine  were  low. 
The  fundamental  problem  of  growers  in  Colorado.  Idaho, 
Ohio,  Iowa,  and  other  States  is  identical  in  that  there  is 
no  security  offered  in  the  profits  that  producers  make  from 
one  crop,  followed  by  several  crops  returning  serious  losses. 
Producers  cannot  exist  on  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living 
from  a  major  crop  producing  a  profit  1  year  out  of  3.  Our 
definite  aim  is  to  make  potato  production  the  profitable 
enterprise  that  it  once  was  and  ought  to  be  again.  I  am 
going  to  describe  some  of  the  things  that  growers  and  others 
have  suggested. 

DOMESTIC-AVERAGE    ALLOTMENT 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  extreme  fluctuations  in 
acreage  planted  and  yields  harvested.  The  yields  are  con- 
trolled by  nature,  but  some  definite  guidance  can  be  given 
in  respect  to  acreage.  In  this  connection  the  acreage-allot- 
ment program  should  be  continued  but  a  higher  degree  of 
participation  must  be  obtained  to  make  it  successful.  Re- 
imbur-sements  to  growers  should  be  reestablished  at  the  rates 
of  payment  existing  in  1938,  and  legislation  should  be  amended 
rectifying  this  aspect  to  reestablish  rates  as  originally 
promised  the  farmers.  In  this  manner  a  reasonable  acreage 
would  be  planted  and  the  success  of  the  domestic -acreage 
allotment  secured. 

MARKET    COORDINATION    AND    INTPORMATION    SERVICE 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  Federal  and  State 
news  services  which  have  performed  a  very  valuable  func- 
tion in  assembling  and  disseminating  information  concern- 
ing market  conditions,  crop  conditions,  prices,  and  move- 
ments of  important  crops.  Recently  large  buyers,  by  means 
of  telephone  and  teletype,  receive  information  very  rapidly 
from  their  various  connections  or  ofiBces  in  the  United  States. 
Wlien  such  information  would  be  advantageous  to  the  pro- 
ducer they  take  advantage  of  him  by  buying  his  potatoes 
prior  to  the  news  advancing  the  market.  If  such  news  is 
unfavorable,  purchases  are  withheld  imtil  the  market  has 
dropped  considerably.  However,  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  potato  grower  who    is    forced    almost    daily    to    decide 
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whether  to  seU  or  not  to  seH.  and  at  what  price,  present 
market  news  services,  efficient  and  valuable  though  they  are, 
are  not  fast  and  adequate  enough.  The  seller,  and  especially 
the  grower  who  does  not  have  the  finances  to  estabUsh  his 
own  connections  needs  accurate,  up-to-the-minute  spot  In- 
formaUon.  He  needs  to  know  the  price  in  the  market  to 
which  he  intends  to  ship,  the  rate  of  movement  into  that 
market  and  other  markets,  and  prices  to  growers  in  his  im- 
mediate vicinity  and  elsewhere.  He  needs  to  know  weather 
condiUons  at  all  shipping  points  from  which  the  proposed 
market  draws  supplies  and  in  that  market  itself  in  order 
to  have  some  idea  of  what  supplies,  shipments,  and  demand 

are  likely  to  be.  ,    _.      ^  , 

This  should  be  supplemented  by  clearing  houses  for  per- 
forming this  function,  because  accuracy  of  information  and 
speed  are  paramount  when  the  pattern  of  the  deal  shifts 
and  changes  as  rapidly  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  potatoes. 
The  information  is  valuable  to  producers  in  establishing 
prices  in  line  with  demand  and  supply,  but  they  often  re- 
ceive the  information  after  the  potatoes  have  left  their 
hands.  The  proposed  arrangement  would  make  it  possible 
for  every  grower  to  have  every  scrap  of  available  informa- 
tion In  time  to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  sales  operations. 

pTFT»THTTTTOM     AND     TRAKSPORTATION     PXOBLXICS 

Inefflcient,  inadequate,  and  expensive  distribution  meth- 
ods are  blamed  for  much  loss  of  income  to  poUto  growers. 
Distribution,  it  must  be  emphasized,  begins  the  moment  you 
start  digging  the  potatoes.  Many  potatoes  are  bruised  in 
the  digging  process,  and  the  quality  is  lowered  by  that 
amount  If  the  potatoes  are  bruised  or  cut  at  the  tune  of 
picking,  grading,  packing,  or  loading  in  the  car.  the  pro- 
ducers' Income  is  reduced  or  he  may  lose  money  by  allow- 
ing potatoes  to  become  sun  scalded.  If  grading  method 
pennits  poUtoes  to  be  packed  when  caked  with  dirt  or 
allows  them  to  tumble  from  one  level  to  another  without 
adequate  padding,  or  generally  permits  perishable  tubers  to 
be  handled  like  coal,  then  income  is  cut  and  cut  again. 

An  adequate  potato  program  must  give  attention  to  these 
things.  It  must  give  careful  handling  and  proper  storage  a 
position  of  real  importance. 

In  this  same  category  are  grading,  washing,  and  packing. 
As  a  general  rule,  field-run  potatoes  are  just  field-run  po- 
tatoes and  nothing  more,  whether  they  would  grade  out  60 
percent  United  States  No.  1  or  90  percent.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  there  is  a  heavy  loss  from  the  sale  of  un- 
graded potatoes  except  in  the  rare  instances  when  the  pro- 
duction of  a  particular  grower  or  field  is  so  low  in  quality 
as  to  make  grading  uneconomical.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  grower  who  falls  to  grade,  and  sells  his  product  field 
run.  actually  sells  his  No.  I's  and  gives  away  his  No.  2*s. 
If  grading  Is  done  prior  to  sale,  the  No.  1  portion  can  be 
sold  for  practically  the  same  total  value  as  the  entire  lot 
when  ungraded,  and  it  leaves  the  grower  with  some  No.  2 
grade  which  can  be  disposed  of  for  what  they  are  at  a 
price  which  will  Increase  his  total  income. 

Washing  is  going  to  be  a  very  important  practice  In  potato 
distribution.  In  Florida,  in  Alabama,  In  Louisiana,  in  Ne- 
braska, in  Idaho,  in  California,  and  in  Colorado,  an  amaz- 
ing percentage  of  the  cars  shipped  last  year  were  washed. 
Washed  potatoes  consistently  bring  a  premium  over  un- 
washed stock  because  neither  storekeepers  nor  consumers 
enjoy  the  unsightly  mess  created  by  dirty  potatoes.  The 
time  may  come  when  unwashed  potatoes  will  sell  at  a  dis- 
count In  exactly  the  same  manner  as  low-grade  potatoes 
do  now.  We  must  remember  that  potatoes  are  not  a  staple 
food  to  quite  the  extent  that  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
Potatoes  are  in  competition  with  every  food  that  a  consumer 
buys  and  the  variety  of  foods  has  expanded  greatly  in  the 
past  20  years.  Per  capita  potato  consumption  has  gone  down 
steadily  in  recent  years,  at  a  rate  of  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent per  year,  and  it  Is  only  recently  that  serious  efforts 
have  been  made  to  check  the  downward  trend  and  to  im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  the  potato.  Progressive 
growers  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  are 


mending  their  fences  in  every  way  possible  by  better  grad- 
ing, properly  marking  the  grade  contents  on  each  package, 
washing  the  potatoes,  and  even  packaging  the  potatoes  in 
consumer -sized  containers. 

In  this  rehabilitation  process  packaging  has  come  in  for  its 
share  of  attention.  The  time  was  when  potatoes  could  be 
tossed  into  a  barrel  in  the  field  and  moved  directly  to  the 
retail  store  for  repackaging  and  sale  over  the  counter. 
But.  of  course,  there  was  also  a  time  when  pickles,  sauer- 
kraut, crackers,  beans,  rice,  flour,  com  meal,  and  a  host  of 
other  commodities  were  lined  up  in  barrels  in  the  retail 
grocery  store.  Those  also  were  the  days  when  no  careful 
housewife  would  use  her  corn  meal  without  sifting  out  the 
maggots,  or  her  dried  beans  without  examining  each  one 
for  a  worm  hole.  The  housewife  did  not  like  it  and  the  store- 
keeper did  not  like  it.  Consequently,  we  have  beans,  rice, 
crackers,  and  the  like  attractively  packaged  in  1-,  2-.  and 
5-pound  containers  that  are  clean,  sanitary,  and  convenient 
to  handle  and  store.    But  potatoes?    You  know  how  it  is. 

Many  growers  and  shippers,  however,  have  observed  the 
new  trend.  They  see  that  a  pound  of  macaroni  in  a  sanitary 
package  leaves  no  dirt  in  the  sink  and  requires  no  tedious 
preparation,  and  they  realize  that  something  must  be  done 
to  avoid  losing  out  altogether.  Hence,  the  growth  of 
consumer-Sized  packages,  from  50  pounds  down  to  10  pounds. 
Whether  of  paper  or  cotton,  whether  solid  or  open-mesh,  a 
constmier-sized  potato  package  is  an  attractive  one  and  a 
practical  one.  Individual  tubers  need  not  be  handled  until 
they  arrive  in  the  consumer's  pantry.  Retail  distributors 
save  the  cost  of  repackaging  and  of  shrinkage,  and,  best  of 
all.  the  consumer-package  forces  the  seller  to  pack  a  high- 
quality,  clean  potato.  There  must  be  some  profit  in  it,  else 
the  practice  would  not  have  grown  so  fast.  In  fact,  it  must 
be  worth  considerable  in  the  way  of  extra  trouble  and  higher 
costs  or  Idaho  would  not  be  shipping  matched  bakers  in  half 
dozens  and  dozens,  individually  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and 
packed  in  paper  cartons.  There  must  be  a  profit  or  it  would 
not  be  done. 

The  industry  is  trying  to  give  consumers  what  they  want. 
One  very  large  Nebraska  grower  guarantees  to  the  consumer 
that  the  potatoes  contained  in  his  consumer  package  will  be 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  I  know  another  large  grower 
and  shipper  who  cook-tests  each  lot  of  potatoes  as  It  is 
dug,  and  refuses  to  pack  under  his  private  brand  any  lot  that 
does  not  measure  up  from  the  standpoint  of  mealiness  and 
color.  Consumers  in  the  Chicago  sales  area  like  a  red- 
skinned  potato,  and  producers  are  supplying  that  demand. 
Alabama,  Louisiana.  Texas,  and  Nebraska  go  in  heavily  for 
the  Bliss  Triumph  variety.  The  San  Luis  Valley  of  Colorado 
for  many  years  has  earned  a  substantial  premium  on  clean, 
well-graded,  well-packed  Red  McClures.  All  markets  like  a 
bright,  clean  potato,  hence  the  swing  to  Katahdins  and 
Chippewas  all  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  In  Pennsylvania 
there  is  evidence  that  the  rural  variety  is  waning,  and  every- 
where there  is  interest  in  new  varieties,  not  necessarily  be- 
cause they  yield  more  heavily,  or  carry  better,  but  because 
they  are  more  marketable.  A  well-rounded  potato  program 
should  devote  considerable  time  and  effort  to  cultural  re- 
search in  order  to  learn  how  to  produce  what  consumers 
want. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  considerable  effort  be 
expended  to  conduct  studies  in  order  to  determine  and  recom- 
mend sound  and  approved  harvesting,  storage,  grading,  and 
transportation  practices  to  the  pwtato  industry,  with  the  view 
of  eliminating  the  losses  sustained  through  waste  and  reduc- 
ing the  spread  and  cost  of  marketing  between  producer  and 
consumer  in  order  to  return  to  the  producer  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  consumer's  dollar  expenditure  for  potatoes. 

CONStncZX  EDUCATION  TRXOUCH  TUX  EXTENSION  SZRVICS 

Speaking  of  consumers,  it  Is  necessary  now  to  have  a  pro- 
gram of  consumer  education.  That  program  ought  to  go 
along  two  lines — ^flrst,  education  concerning  potato  quality 
and  grade  standards.  This  also  applies  to  all  farm  food 
products.    It  is  frequently  stated  that  consumers  in  a  given 
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market  will  not  pay  a  premium  for  high-quality  products,  or 
that  consumption  cannot  be  increased,  but  in  practically  every 
case  where  that  statement  was  investigated  it  has  been  found 
that  there  are  so  few  good-quality  potatoes  offered  for  sale 
that  consumers  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
preference  for  good  potatoes.  After  all,  nobody  would  offer 
to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  something  they  had  never  heard  of. 
A  well-rounded  program  should  include  a  public-relations 
project  to  put  this  story  over  to  consumers,  because  by  so 
doing  the  per  capita  consumption  could  be  increased  enough 
to  absorb  all  of  the  surpluses  we  have  had  in  recent  years. 

Such  a  consumer-education  program  should  be  included  in 
the  programs  of  the  Extension  Service,  which,  through  their 
home-demonstration  agents,  could  conduct  such  a  program. 
Therefore,  adequate  appropriations  should  be  made  to  obtain 
the  necessary  informational  material  and  to  increase  their 
staff  so  that  our  metropolitan  areas  will  receive  this  necessary 
information  and  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  using  such 
farm  products. 

INDUSTRIAL-US*    PKOCRAM 

Industrial  oi'tlets  for  poUtoes  have  barely  been  scratched. 
Modernization  of  methods  of  producing  and  marketing  po- 
tato starch  and  of  deliveries  to  potato-starch  factories  would 
increase  extraction  rates  and  lower  costs  sufficiently  to  make 
material  expansion  possible.  Starch  factory  waste  is  an 
excellent  livestock  feed  and  would  be  a  profitable  byproduct 
if  there  were  some  inexpensive  means  of  dehydrating  it,  thus 
reducing  its  weight  so  that  it  could  be  transported  econom- 
ically. Some  day  there  will  be  developed  a  practical  de- 
hydraUon  process  for  raw  poUtoes  which  would  open  up 
a  whole  new  field,  both  for  hiunans  and  animals,  by  making 
extended  storage  possible.  Within  the  realm  of  possibility 
Is  the  manufacture  of  potato  power  alcohol  for  industrial 
uses.  Our  reserves  of  petroleum  win  not  last  forever,  and 
It  has  been  demonstrated  adequately,  here  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  that  a  blend  of  alcohol  with  gasoline  is  about  as 
efficient  a  fuel  for  internal  combustion  motors  as  gasoline 
alone.  The  use  of  alcohol  as  fuel  probably  could  be  the 
greatest  single  outlet,  but  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
industrial  processes  which  require  the  use  of  alcohol.  Further 
In  the  future  are  such  possibilities  as  rubber,  paper,  plastics. 
and  other  products  which  thus  far  have  merely  been  demon- 
strated in  laboratories  as  remotely  possible. 

A  complete  program  ought  to  Include  wide  use  of  potatoes 
as  livestock  feed.  In  Colorado.  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  other 
States  producing  both  poUtoes  and  range  cattle.  poUtoes 
have  long  been  used  as  a  supplementary  winter  feed.  It  is 
excellent  for  such  cattle  as  weU  as  for  dairy  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs.  PoUtoes  are  grown  in  every  one  of  our  48  States, 
and  livestock  is  produced  in  many  of  them.  These  animals 
represent  a  vast  consimiing  power  for  a  commodity  of  which 
even  the  culls  are  worth  25  percent  of  com,  and  the  same 
as  com  ensilage. 

A  permanent  program  to  Increase  the  consumption  of 
potatoes  for  food,  livestock  feed,  and  for  industrial  uses  is 
recommended  not  only  as  a  surplus-removal  program  but 
more  especially  as  a  means  of  finding  a  greater  permanent 
use  for  potatoes. 

FINANCING,  AND  ELIMINATIOH  OT  TTStnilOITS  PRACTICES 

Growers  In  many  areas  have  suffered  losses  so  frequently 
that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  finance  their  own  produc- 
tion and  have  turned  to  all  sorts  of  money-lending  agencies 
for  assistance.  As  a  result  of  this  situation  there  has  grown 
up  a  condition  under  which  costs  of  production  are  much 
higher  than  they  should  be,  and  some  means  should  be  pro- 
vided whereby  producers  and  producer  organizations  can 
secure  adequate  loans  for  production,  storage,  and  marketing 
facilities,  whereby  they  may  be  able  to  regain  their  bar- 
gaining power  and  increase  their  net  income  by  lowering 
production  and  distribution  costs.  Under  many  of  the  pres- 
ent arrangements  growers  have  absolutely  no  control  over 
marketings  and  consequently  have  lost  all  incenUve  to  do 
a  Job  of  smart  markeUng.    They  have  had  to  stand  by  help- 


lessly and  watch  the  growth  of  unsound  marketing  practices 
which  have  further  reduced  their  income.  There  should  be 
esUblished  some  means  to  assist  growers  in  carrying  out  these 
projected  programs,  and  especially  in  performing  the  nec- 
essary services  of  financing  production,  marketing,  and  dis- 
tribution themselves  so  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain  Inde- 
pendent action  In  these  services,  thus  Increasing  their 
bargaining  power  and  esUbUshing  a  free  market  for  their 
product. 

INDI-'STRT    OROANTZATION 

Finally,  the  potato  industry  probably  has  less  organiza- 
tion than  any  other  industry  of  anywhere  near  its  size. 
Problems  of  packaging,  grading,  transportation,  and  business 
practices  do  not  recognize  State  boundaries.  One  of  the 
most  important  moves  the  industry  can  make,  and  the  one 
wh*ch  it  should  accomplish  first,  is  organization  along  na- 
tional lines  with  existing  State  and  local  organizations  and 
societies  forming  the  backbone  of  the  new  organization.  By 
such  means  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  concerted  action 
when  concerted  action  is  necessary,  and  to  provide  a  free  fiow 
of  information  and  ideas,  and  eventually  to  put  the  potato 
industry  on  a  sound,  orderly,  and  proflUble  basis.  To  effectu- 
ate this  a  National  Potato  Council  should  be  established. 

Some  matters  for  inclusion  in  a  fully  rounded  poUto  pro- 
gram might  possibly  require  State  or  Federal  legislation. 


America  Should  Not  Become  Involved  in  the  War 

in  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  E.  E.  BRINDLET 


Mr  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from  a 

constituent  of  mine. 

Richland  Ckntkb,  Wis., 

May  17,  1940. 

Hon.  JosHtTA  L.  Johns,  „     ...     * n    ^ 

Memher  of  the  House  of  Revresentatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Joshua:  I  am  writing  you  as  one  of  the  congr^ional 
leaders  for  the  reason  that  I  very  much  fear  the  war  hysteria  that 
Is  sweeping  the  country  at  this  time.  .w,„^„„ 

I  have  been  Informed  by  persons  who  have  been  at  Washington 
recently  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  East  generally,  for  the  participation  of  this  country 
In  the  European  war.  I  also  hear  this  talk  around  here  where  I 
live  I  do  not  know  how  It  Is  In  the  East,  but  around  here  this 
talk  emanates  chiefly  from  those  who  have  given  the  situation 
little  or  no  thought.  The  Invasion  of  Norway.  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium by  the  Germans  has  aroused  the  anger  of  nearly  all  people, 
and  the  more  excitable  ones  think  we  shoiUd  do  something  about 
it  at  once. 

However    I  believe  that  the  older,  more  sober  people,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  are  old  enough  to  have  participated  In  the  last 
World  War    either  as  civilians  or  soldiers,  are  not  persuaded  that 
we   have   any  reason   or   any   business   In   the  present  conflict.     In 
my  opinion    the  present  conflict  grows  right  out  of  the  fact  that 
after  the  last  World  War  the  peace  terms  were  so  onerous  upon 
the  Germans,  and  the  restrictions  placed   In  the  way  of  the, Ger- 
man Republic  were  so  Impossible  of  performance  that  the  German 
Republic  failed,  and  Hitler  and  his  band  of  thugs  are  the  direct 
result    of    unwise    and    selfish   policies    pursued    by    England    and 
France  at  that  time.     If  that  analysis  Is  correct,  and  I  believe  It 
will  stand  the  test.  It  Is  perfect  folly  for  us  to  think  of  sending 
our  young   men  over   to  be  killed   and  murdered   to  correct  the 
selfish  mistakes  of  men  who  are  still  In  power.     Almost  everyone 
seems  to  have   forgotten  that   after  the  excitement   of  the   first 
World  War   had  settled   down  certain   eminent   historians   got  to- 
eether  and  tried  in  an  Impartial  manner  to  fix  the  blame  for  the 
first  World  War.     You  will  recaU.  as  I  do,  that  their  concluBkuui 
were  that  all  the  countries  Involved  were  practlcaUy   equaUy  to 
blame  for  the  start  of  that  holocaust. 


A  •Tki-kT^xTT^T-u'    rr\r\    rr«TTr?    nrWJr^TyCOOJrWJ  M     PTTPHPTi 
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Personally.  I  do  not  want  to  send  my  sons  to  war  to  correct  such 
mSSS  aiid  I  do  not  want  to  spend  any  money  helping  to  cor- 
r*ct  such  mistakes  by  making  war.  .^  ^».     ^  .  ♦„4i 

"l^tSnSe.  It  IS  becoming  apparent  ^^^  '^^^^^.^^n^nl 
«n  tros  tr*mendoufl  drive  they  are  now  putting  on.  the  present 
?arTlll  b^me  a  stalemate.'  and  that  is  an  additional  rea^n 
Zhr  we  should  stay  on  the  sidelines.  It  Is.  in  my  opinion,  perfect 
folly  to  think  of  sending  soldiers  and  money  over  to  Europe  to  try 
tS  LSect  their  rotten Vwer  politics  for  thenu  The  P~W«™» 
axismg  out  of  Europe-8  politics  wUl  have  to  be  settxed  by  the 
Europeans  themselves  If  they  are  settled  at  all. 

From  a  military  standpoint.  It  is  becoming  apparent,  even  to 
a  layman  like  myself,  that  the  problem  of  Invading  this  country 
or  the  American  Continent  from  Europe  Is  insurmountable  and 
imoofcsible  for  any  conceivable  combination  of  powers  on  that 
continent  if  we  but  take  reasonable  and  sensible  precautions  to 
render  ourselves  Immune  to  attack.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
had  properly  spent  the  money  already  appropriated  we  woxild 
now  be  Immxme  to  attack  from  Europe  or  any  other  continent, 
and  If  we  are  not.  It  certainly  is  a  reflection  upon  the  Govern- 
ment that  has  been  in  control  of  oxu  destinies  for  the  last  few 
years. 

I  know  that  Dorothy  Thompson.  In  her  last  syndicated  article, 
Is  all  excited  about  the  situation  in  Europe  and  thinks  we  should 
postpone  our  national  election  and  give  Roosevelt  a  third  term 
by  consent  That  Is  all  poppycock  and  the  sheerest  kind  of 
foolishness.  It  is  but  the  opening  wedge  for  a  dictatorship  in 
thl3   country.  ^  ,  *^ 

:.  am  writing  you  my  feelings  in  the  matter  because  I  wanted 
you  to  know  that  not  all  the  citizens  of  the  covmtry  were  being 
carried  away  by  this  war  hysteria,  and  I  think  It  is  high  time  that 
the  citizens  who  are  not  being  carried  away  by  war  hysteria 
remain  calm  and  cool  and  collected  and  keep  their  heads,  for 
Heaven  only  knows  what  percentage  of  the  people  is  subject  to  be 
carried  away  by  excitement  in  time*  like  these. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  letter  wlU  have  any  value, 
but  you  may  show  It  to  any  friends  or  acquaintances  that  you  see 
fit.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  anybody  but  myaelf.  and  I  do 
not  hold  any  high  official  position,  but  I  happen  to  be  chairman 
of  the  county  board  for  Richland  County,  and  have  held  that 
position  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  as  one  of  the  common, 
ordinary  cltl«n»  of  the  coimtry  I  think  my  opinions  are  entitled 
to  some  weight.  _       

I   am  lendlDg  a  similar  letter  to  Senators  La  Foixrrrc  and 

Witrr. 

Will  be  glad  to  have  yotir  reaction. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

X.  K.  Baijn>LKT. 


Stream  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22. 1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    PHILADELPHIA    EVENTNO    BULLETIN 
AND    LFTTER    FROM    P.    Q.    PLATT 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and  also  a  letter  from  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Philadelptiia : 

(Prom  the  PhUadelphia  Evening  BtOletln  of  May  14.  1940] 

STATS    POWTK    ABOICATn) 

Announcement  by  the  State  sanitary  water  board  that  It  In- 
tends to  approach  the  problem  of  stream  pollution  by  ••reasonable, 
practicable,  progressive  steps,  rather  than  by  action  harmfully 
affecting  employment  and  Increasing  taxation."  Is  mere  confirma- 
tion of  a  do-nothing  policy  that  has  been  in  evidence  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Nobody  wants  to  bankrupt  Individuals  or  corporations  that  defile 
Pennsylvania  streams.  But  nobody  wants  to  be  forced  to  drink 
water  befoxiled  and  made  dangerous  by  avoidable  pollution. 

The  board  long  complained  that  It  was  powerless  under  the  laws. 
Those  laws  have  now  been  changed,  and  provide  a  method  of  reduc- 
tion of  pollution  without  undue  hardship  on  Government  or  In- 
dustry. So  long  as  the  board  chooses  to  close  Its  eyes  to  Its  duty, 
Just  so  long  will  Industries  and  municipalities  raise  the  cry  of 
poverty. 


As  lone  as  the  board  holds  the  view  It  has  Just  expressed,  hope 
for  improvement  of  the  streams  from  which  Philadelphia  gets  Its 
water  supply  Is  virtually  nil. 

Wallincford.  Pa.,  May   20,  1940. 

Hen.  PaANCis  J.  Myers. 

1021  House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Myers:  I  felt  that  the  enclosed  editorial 
from  the  somewhat  conservative,  thorcughly  independent,  and 
widely  read  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  would  be  of  consider- 
able Interest  to  you.  inasmuch  as  It  forges  another  link  In  the 
chain  of  evidence  against  those  who  preach  the  adequacy  of 
State  enforcement  of  antipollution  laws. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  play  an  active  part  In  the  State 
campaign  for  clean  streams  throus?h  four  administrations.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  all  aspirants  for  the  governorship  pledged  them- 
selves to  adequate  laws  governing  the  problem,  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  last  administration  that  such  laws  were  enacted.  EKxr- 
Ing  that  administration,  as  you  are  aware.  It  was  my  prirllogr  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  State  sanitary  water  board  To  th« 
credit  of  the  board  on  which  I  .served  for  4  years,  you  are  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  It  served  warning  to  the  effect  that  offenders 
were  expected  to  meet  their  public  obligation,  yet  there  was  no 
bureaucratic  terrorism  and  in  the  case  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances, ample  time  was  extended  in  which  to  carry  out  the  orders 
of  the  board.  At  last,  we  conservationists  hailed  the  dawning  of 
a  new  era  tn  which  we  were  taking  the  first  steps  in  a  plan 
designed  to  correct  one  of  the  worst  crimes  ever  perpetrated  upon 
the  State  We  had.  at  long  last,  the  law.  we  had  a  sympathetic 
administration,  we   had  adequate   technical  personnel. 

But  It  seems  that  we  who  believe  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
clean  streams  were  too  hasty  in  our  appraisal.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  administration  pledged  itself  to  enforce- 
ment of  antipollution  laws,  the  •'pollutocrats"  are  back  In  the  sad- 
dle. To  all  practical  purposes,  the  law  for  which  conservationists 
had  labored  so  long,  so  patiently,  and  so  earnestly.  Is  now  a  dead 
letter.  The  ghost  of  Joe  Grundy,  who  thought,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  that  he  had  bought  a  seat  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
now  sits  as  chairman  of  the  board  which  passes  Judgment  upon 
the  nefarious  polluting  practices  of  Grundy  and  his  cohorts. 
Please  note  that  the  present  policy  Is  opposed  to  "action  harm- 
fully affecting  employment  and  taxation."  During  a  period  of 
great  Industrial  activity,  the  Grundy  philosophy  wo\ild  no  doubt 
dictate  that  such  activity  must  not  be  Interrupted  for  the  sake 
of  such  §Uly  sentimentality. 

At  a  public  hearing  before  a  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  In  1935,  a  native  son  arvd  follower  of  Grundyism  testi- 
fied In  favor  of  the  worthy  objectives  of  the  proposed  legUlatlon. 
but  stated  that  its  enactment  would  Inflict  an  unfair  competitive 
btirden  upon  Pennsylvania  Induttry.  and  that  to  overcome  thu 
inequality,  the  matter  should  come  under  Federal  Jurladlctlon, 
with  uniform  regulation  The  Ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  report 
of  these  bearings  when  this  name  lobbyist  appeared  before  a  com- 
mittee   of    the    United    States    Senate    to    testify    In    favor    of    the 

worthy  objectives  of  proposed  Federal  control,  but  insisted  that 
the  control  feature  was  none  of  the  Federal  Government's  busi- 
ness, and  must  be  left  In  the  hands  of  the  vsrlous  States. 

The  Barkley  bill  (8  685) .  providing  for  Federal  study  snd  In- 
vestigation, but  no  control  over  the  situation,  not  only  haj  had 
wide  endorsement  by  the  various  associations  of  exploiters  of  nat- 
ural resources,  but  the  hearings  actually  show  this  bill  to  have 
been  sponsored  by  the  ••pjollutocrats  "  Now  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  amended  the  bill  by  means  of  the  so-caUed  Mundt 
amendment,  designed  to  curb  the  spread  of  a  great  national  scan- 
dal, the  parents  of  the  bill  are  disowning  their  own  brain  child. 
There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  this  situation  The  sponsors  of 
8.  685  without  the  Mundt  amendment  know  that  the  proposal 
offers  no  control  but  would  act  as  a  pollution -protection  rather 
than  a  p>ollution-control  measure,  meanwhile  leading  the  unin- 
formed public  to  believe  that  Congress  had  acted  In  Its  Interest 
rather  than  that  of  the  gluttons  who  dfspoll  public  resources  for 
private  gain.  As  the  blU  now  rests  In  conference  It  represents  a 
compromise  l)etween  the  study  and  the  action  schools  of  thought. 
Conservationists,  representing  the  vast  majority  of  unselfish  public 
opinion,  have  agreed  to  support  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  House 
on  March  1. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  Congress  will  no  doubt  focus  its  atten- 
tion upon  the  emergency-defense  program  now  before  It.  Let 
me  suggest  that  preliminary  to  or  at  least  complementary  to  any 
agreement  on    the  national   defense   we   should   put   our  house   In 

I    order   by   guaranteeing  that  we   have  something   worth   while   to 
defend.     Continued   squandering   and   exploitation   of   our    natural 

'    resources  at  past  and  present  rates  can  eventually  lead  only  to  a 
condition  when  we  will  have  a  land  unworthy  of  defense. 

I  xirge  that  your  Influence  be  brought  upon  the  conferees  to 
report  favorably  S.  686  as  amended  by  the  Hotrse.  and  in  case  of 
any  deletion  or  sabotage  of  the  control  feature  written  In  by  the 
House  you  vote  to  reject  the  report  as  representing  the  very  antith- 
esis of  the  title  of  the  blU. 
Sincerely  yours. 

P.  O.  Platx. 
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Defense  of  Civil  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22. 1940 


PRESS  RELEASE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  CONFER- 
ENCE FOR  DEMOCRATIC  RIGHTS 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
liberals  have  requested  me  to  secure  permission  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a  press 
release  of  the  National  Emergency  Conference  for  Democratic 
Rights.  This  release  deals  with  the  Detroit  raids,  the  Dies 
committee's  activities,  and  the  protection  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Appended  to  it  is  an  open  letter  to  which  is  attached  some 
very  prominent  names  of  America's  leading  thinkers,  edu- 
cators, and  intellectuals.  It  will  be  noted  that  among  the 
list  of  names  may  be  found  prominent  writers,  essayists,  poets, 
engineers,  college  presidents,  editors,  and  actors. 

The  press  release  and  open  letter  speak  for  themselves,  and 

are  as  follows: 

I  From  P>ress  Service  of  the  National  Emergency  Conference  for 
Democratic  Rights.  New  York) 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  prominent  American  educators, 
churchmen,  scientists,  and  civic  leaders  have  called  upon  Attorney 
General  Robert  H  Jackson  to  investigate  violations  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  agents  of  the  Dies  committee.  It  was  announced  yester- 
day (Sunday)  by  Alfred  K  Stern,  chairman  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency Conference  for  Democratic  Rights,  and  Rosalie  Manning, 
chairman  of  lUi  Now  York  afflUate.  the  Greater  New  York  Con- 
ference for  Inalienable  Rights. 

Tlie  demand  was  made  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
In  which  Mr  Jackson  was  reminded  that  In  1920  similar  consti- 
tutional violations  by  Attorniy  General  Palmer  had  been  con- 
demned bv  12  prominent  Jurists,  including  the  present  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter;  Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  of  Harvard 
Law  School;  and  E-nrst  Preund 

Among  the  sigm-n'  of  the  recent  condemnation  of  the  activities 

of  the  Dies  committee  are  Dr  William  A  Nellson.  president  emeritus 
of  Smith  College  Dr  Mary  A.  WooUey.  president  emeritus  of 
Mount  Holvoke  ColleKe;  Prof  E  A  Ro^s.  national  chairman  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Prof.  Harold  C  Urey.  of  Columbia. 
Nobel  prize  winner  In  chemmtry:  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale;  Dr. 
Franz  Boas  professor  emeritus  of  anthropology.  Columbia;  Dr 
Henry  Smith  Leip«  r.  foreign  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  In  America:  Dr.  Guy  Emery  Shlpler.  editor  of 
The  Churchman;  Carey  McWllllams.  comml:>8loner  of  housing  and 
immigration.  California:  Borough  President  Stanley  M  J^^<^'  « 
Manhattan.  New  York  City;  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Welfare  C  if- 
ford  T  McAvoy;  Prof.  Harlow  Shapley.  of  Harvard;  Prof  Josephine 
Truslow  Adanw.  of  Swarthmore;  Prof.  Henry  Pratt  FalrchUd.  of 
New  York  University;    and  Freda  Klrchwey.  editor  and   publisher 

°  The  signers  of  the  open  letter  expressed  the  fear  that  "violations 
of  minority  rights,  sanctioned  and  participated  In  by  so  rrsponslhle 
a  body  should  Inevitably  and  Insidiously  lead,  as  in  certain  Exuo- 
pean  countries,  to  s-uppression  of  the  rights  of  all  the  people." 

••The  undersigned  view  with  growing  appr€hrn.«;!on  report  after 
report  of  violations  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  its  Bill 
of  Rlehf*  by  the  Dies  committee  and  Its  agents  In  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore.  Los  Angeles.  El  Paso.  BirnUngham.  and  even  at  it.s  htar- 
InKS  m  Washington."  the  letter  began. 

After  citing  recent  decisions  by  Federal  Judges  F.  Dickinson  Letts 
and  Georee  A  Welsh,  in  which  activities  of  the  Dies  aimmlttee 
agents  were  characterized  as  violations  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  civll-Uberties  statutes,  the  signatories  stated:  "Not  to  take  a 
stand  now  atrainst  this  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Bill  of  Rights  by 
the  Dies  committee  would  Indeed  be  to  put  the  seal  of  approval  on 
contempt  and  defiance  of  the  basic  lawa  of  the  country-  by  a  body 
sworn  to  uphold  them."  ,„.>«  ,         i,.  ^ 

They  then  called  to  mind  a  statement  ls.sued  In  1920  In  which 
Justice  Felix  Frankftu-ter.  Roscoe  Pbimd.  Ernest  Preund.  and  nine 
other  Itirists.  condemning  similar  constitutional  violations  by  At- 
torney General  Palmer  and  his  staff,  said.  "Here  Is  no  question  of 
a  vague  and  threatening  menace,  but  a  present  assault  upon  the 
most  sacred  principles  of  our  constitutional  liberties." 

••We  are  not  here  In  any  way  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  pni- 
losophv  or  program  of  the  victims  of  these  illegal  acts.  We  speak 
as  American  citizeua  profoundly  disturbed  to  find  a  congressional 


committee   violating  the  Constitution   of   the   United  States."   the 
open  letter  continued. 

The  letter  closed  with  a  request  that  Attorney  General  Jackson 
Investigate  the  activities  of  Dies  committee  agents  and  that  "our 
Representatives  and  Senators  move  in  each  House  of  Congress  for 
the  formation  of  an  adequately  financed  a.-mmlttee  to  investigate 
the  Dies  committee  agents  and  propaganda  and  urge  the  dissolution 
of  this  committee,  should  investigation  prove  Its  actions  detri- 
mental and  dangerous  to  American  democratic  Institutions." 

The  complete  text  of  the  open  letter  Is  attach?d. 

The  signers  of  the  open  letter  follow:   Dr.  Harold  Aaron.  Dr.  E. 
Stanley  Abbot.  Comfort  A.  Adams.  Prof,  Josephine  Truslow  Adams. 
Wayne   Adamson.    Edward   S.   Allen.   Rabbi   Michael   Alper,   Newton 
Arvln.  F.  J   Bagoclus.  Archey  D.  Ball,  Lee  H.  Ball.  Frank  C.  Bancroft. 
Samuel  L  M.  Barlow.  Dr.  Henry  Lambert  Bibby.  Katherlne  Devereux 
Blake.  Rev  Myles  D  Blanchard.  Rev.  W.  Russell  Bowie,  Rev.  Clarence 
E.    Boyer,    Dorothy    Brewster,   Rev.    Howard    L.    Brooks.    Dr     Esther 
Lucille  Brown.  Robert  L.  Calhoun,  W    J.  Carney.  Morris  Carnovsky. 
T    R    Caskardon.    Dr.    Emanuel    Chapman.    Leslie    Clarke.    Howard 
Costigan.   Malcolm   Cowley.   Prof.   Philip   W.   L.   Cox.   Prof.   Richard 
T    Cox.  Dr    Henry  Hitt  Crane.  Prof    Ephraim  Cross.  W.  J.  Crozler. 
Joseph  Curran.  Edgar  Dale.  J    F.  Dashiell,  Jerome  Davis.  Rev.  E.  A. 
DcBordenave.  Martha  Dodd.  Robert  Eklns,  Prof.  Henry  Pratt  Fair- 
child.  Elmer  O    Pelhaber.  Prof.  Irving  Fisher.  Bertha  Josselyn  Foss, 
Osmond  K    FYaenkel.  Horace  L.  Friess.  Ben  Golden,  Dr.  Willystlne 
Good.sell,   Ab"l  J    Gregg.  Alice  Hamilton.  Dashiell   Hammett,  Ruth 
Gillette  Hardy.  Prof  Benjamin  Harrow,  Pearl  M.  Hart,  Marlon  Hath- 
aw;iy.  Aline  Davis  Hays.  Prof    Selig  Hecht.  Charles  J    Hendlcy.  Alex- 
ander Hoffman.  Austin  Hogan,  Langston  Hughes,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt, 
Rev.  William  Lloyd  Imes,  Hon.  Stanley  M.  Isaacs,  Gardner  Jackson, 
Fleming  James,  Hsle  Voorhees  Jones,  Matthew  Joscphson.  Robert 
Josephv.  Harry  M.  Justlz,  Rrjckwell  Kent.  Ro.ss  Kenyon.  Carol  W. 
King.  Prof    Harold  Kirby.  Freda  Klrchwey,  Erwln  Klaus,  Dr.  Philip 
Klein.  Piot.  Otto  Kllneberg.  Oliver  LaFarge.  David  Lasser,  Dr    Henry 
Smith    Leiper.   Max   Lerner,   William   Levner.   Charles   Liebman.   Dr. 
Eduard  C    Llndeman.  Prof    Alain  Locke.  Philip  Loeb,  Prof.  Robert 
8.  Lynd.  Clifford  T  McAvoy,  Louis  F  McCabe.  Rev  J   A   MacCallum, 
Robert    M     MacGregor.    Carey    McWllllams.    Dr.    Gerald    Machacek. 
Ro?alie  Manning.  Herbert   E.  Marks.  Sidney   Maslen.  Dr.  Robert   E. 
Mathew!*.  Prof    Jerome  Michael.  T.  R    Molloy.  Dr.  William  A    Nell- 
son.  Prof   Mabel  Newcomer.  John  P.  Peters,  Rev.  A   Clayton  Powell. 
Pa'rick   L    Cuinlan,   Dr    Walter   Rautenstrauch.    Prof    Bernard   P. 
Riess.  Mary  W    Rlttenhouse.  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross.  Prof    Eugene  A. 
Rostow.  Prof    Arthur  M.  Schleslnger.  Prof.  Lawrence  Sears,  George 
Seldes    Prof    Harlow   Shapley.  Dr    Guy  Emery  Shlpler.   H    Norman 
Sibley.   Daniel   Cranford   Smith.   Isobel   Walker  Soule,  L.  Elizabeth 
Spifford.  Rev   W   B   Spofford.  Alfred  K   Stern,  Donald  Ogden  Stew- 
art  I   F  S'one,  Rev   Paul  H   Stnech,  Prof.  Dirk  J  Struik.  Sigmund 
C    Taft,   Prof    C    Payette   Taylor.   Katherlne   Terrlll.   Rev.   Paul   M. 
Tllllch,  Edward  C    Tolman.  Rev    Robert  Leonard  Tucker.  Harccurt 
T>nes,  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer,  Dr.  Willard  Uphaus,  Prof.  Harold  C. 
Urey.  Harry  Van  Arsdale.  Jr  .  Prof  Oswald  Veblen,  Rachael  Vlxman, 
Mar\'  Heaton  Vorse,  Dr   J   Raymond  Walsh.  Goodwin  WfttBon.  Prof. 
Louis  Welsnor.   Henry  Wennlng.   Dr.  George   B.  Wlslockl.  Dr.  Mary 
E   Woolley.  Loyd  P.  Worley.  Dr    Max  Yergan. 

Additional  signatures  to  the  open  letter  are  being  received  dally 
at  the  ofBce  of  the  National  Emergency  Conference  for  Democratic 
Rights.  305  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  will  be  released  to  the 
press  shortly. 

OPEH  LZTTm 

To  Attorney  Qonernl  Jackson. 

To  our  Representatives  and  Senators  In  Congress. 

The  undersigned  view  with  growing  apprehension  report  after 
report  of  violations  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  Its  Bill 
of  Rights  by  the  Dies  committee  and  Its  agents  in  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore.  Los  Angeles.  El  Paso,  Birmingham,  and  even  at  lt« 
hearings   In   Washington. 

On  April  9.  1940.  Federal  Judge  F.  Dickinson  Letts  ordered  the 
release  of  Philip  Prankfeld  and  F.  F.  O'Dea,  arrested  on  warrants 
procured  by  the  Dies  committee  on  charges  of  contempt  of  that 
committee.  Judge  Letts  held  that  the  constitutional  rights  of 
these  two  men  had  been  violated  and  rebuked  the  Dies  committee 
for  the  arrest  in  the  following  statement: 

"Congress  by  these  enactmente  (ClvU  Llt>ertles  Statutes)  •  •  • 
had  in  mind  the  necessity  of  protecting  citizens  who  might  be 
summoned  as  witnesses  from  unfair  treatment  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  differences  of  political  opinion  might  prevail." 

On  April  4.  1940.  Federal  Judge  George  A.  Welsh  ordered  the 
arrest  of  two  agents  of  the  Dies  committee  on  warrants  charging 
them  with  "conspiracy  to  violate  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  ClvU 
Liberties  Statutes."     He  said: 

••These  civil  and  constitutional  rights  of  ours  were  given  us  as 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  humanity  through  the  ages  and  must  be 
preserved  Only  by  the  observance  of  these  rights  by  all  our  people 
can  our  democracy  stand.  •  •  •  Not  to  Issue  the  warrant*  In 
this  case  would  be  to  put  the  seal  of  approval  on  what  has  been 

done."  ^  .  ...     _^  ...     ...w 

Not  to  take  a  stand  now  against  this  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
Bill  of  Rights  by  the  Dies  committee  wovdd.  indeed,  be  to  put  the 
seal  of  approval  on  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  basic  laws  of  the 
country   by   a   body   sworn  to   uphold   them.      In   the    two    acta 


y 
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ocndemned  by  Judges  Letts  and  Welsh,  amendments  4  and  5  of  the 
Constitution,  and  article  18,  section  47.  of  the  ClvU  Rights  SUtutes. 
were  violated. 

With  Justice  Pellx  Frankfurter,  Ro8cx>e  Pound,  Ernest  Preund,  and 
nine  other  Jxirlsts  who  In  1920  condemned  similar  constitutional 
violations  by  Attorney  General  Palmer  and  his  staff,  committed  In 
singularly  Idee  circumstances,  we  must  point  out  that: 

"Here  is  no  question  of  a  vague  and  threatening  menace,  but  a 
present  assaiilt  upon  the  most  sacred  principles  of  our  constitutional 
liberty." 

To  that  Indictment  we  may  add  Attorney  General  Jackson's  recent 
warning: 

•'Particularly  do  we  need  to  be  dispassionate  and  courageous  in 
those  cases  which  deal  with  so-called  subversive  activities.  •  •  • 
Those  who  are  in  office  are  apt  to  regard  as  'subversive'  the  activities 
of  any  of  those  who  would  bring  about  a  change  of  administration. 
Some  of  our  soiuidest  constitutional  doctrines  were  once  punished 
as  'subversive* " 

We  are  not  here  in  any  way  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  philoso- 
phy w  program  of  the  victims  of  these  Illegal  acts.  We  speak  ad 
American  citizens  profovmdly  disturbed  to  And  a  congressional 
committee  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  We 
are  apprehensive  lest  these  violations  of  minority  rights,  sanctioned 
and  participated  in  by  so  responsible  a  body,  should  inevitably  and 
insidiously  lead,  as  in  certain  European  countries,  to  suppression  of 
the  rights  of  all  the  people. 

We  therefore  call  upon  Attorney  General  Jackson  to  Investigate 
the  activities  of  the  Dies  committee  agents  and  ask  our  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  to  move  in  each  House  of  Congress  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  adequately  financed  committee  to  investigate  the  Dies 
committee's  activities  and  propaganda  and  to  urge  the  dissolution 
of  this  committee  should  Investigation  prove  its  actions  detrimental 
and  dangerous  to  American  democratic  Institutions. 


Harsh  and  Unnecessary  Sponsor  Requirements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22. 1940 


RESOLUTION  C*  THK  POLICE  JURY  OP  BOSSIER  PARISH.  LA. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  police  juries 
In  Louisiana  are  the  governing  bodies  of  the  respective  ijar- 
Ishes.  They  are  the  governmental  agencies  upon  whom  the 
burden  of  local  government  falls  and  as  such  are  In  close 
contact  with  the  people  of  the  State. 

I  have  i-eceived  a  resolution  from  the  police  jury  of  Bossier 
Parish.  La.,  dealing  with  sponsor  requirements  of  W.  P.  A. 
The  heavy  contributions  required  imder  existing  law  places 
an  onerous  financial  burden  upon  the  local  sponsors.  In 
many  cases  where  parishes  are  not  rich  in  natural  resources, 
the  burden  of  these  requirements  often  renders  it  impossible 
for  local  sponsors  to  undertake  the  work  of  projects.  In 
some  cases  the  police  Juries  and  other  local  agencies  have 
found  it  impossible  to  meet  these  requirements,  and  many 
communities  are  therefore  denied  the  beneficent  effect  of 
these  appropriations.  Too  often  the  real  test  of  relief  is  not 
the  local  need  for  it  but  is  rather  the  ability  of  the  sponsor 
to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  police  Jury  of  Bossier  Parish,  La.,  has  placed  In  Its 
resolution  certain  matters  which  are  important  to  a  proper 
solution  of  this  matter.  Some  of  these  matters  mentioned 
in  the  resolution  may  be  corrected  by  a  change  In  the  rules 
and  regulations  Of  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  In 
such  cases,  I  commend  to  the  adniinlstration  the  early  and 
careful  study  of  this  Important  subject  with  the  hope  that 
those  regulations  which  are  unnecessary  and  prove  to 
be  harassing  upon  the  local  sponsors  may  be  withdrawn. 
In  other  cases,  proper  amendments  should  be  placed  in  this 
act  in  ordo'  that  those  communities  i^ilch  really  need  woi^ 
relief  may  be  permitted  under  the  law  and  regulations  to 
meet  the  requirements  Imposed  upon  the  local  sponsor. 


Rules  and  regulations  of  W.  P.  A.  should  be  simple.  They 
should  be  simple  enough  to  permit  all  communities  to  meet 
reasonable  requirements  and  yet  rigid  enough  to  insure 
proper  distribution  of  these  funds  provided  In  such  largo 
amounts  by  Congress  to  those  in  dire  need  and  distress. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  Work  Projects  Administration  for 
useless  and  harassing  rules  and  regulations.  Where  such 
exist,  they  should  be  abolished. 

I  have  already  voted  to  reduce  the  monetary  requirements 
of  the  sponsor.  I  will  continue  to  work  and  vote  to  eliminate 
the  red  tape  and  useless  and  vexatious  rules  and  regulations 
which  stand  between  Congress  which  provides  the  money 
and  the  poor  unemployed  citizen  who  stands  in  a  position  of 
real  and  urgent  need. 

I  quote  in  full  the  resolution  of  the  police  jury  of  Bossier 
Parish.  La.,  for  the  information  of  this  Congress : 

Whereas  this  police  Jury  has  made  repeated  attempts  to  secure 
the  coop)eratlon  of  W.  P.  A.  administrators  and  officials  In  the  set- 
ting up  of  projects  in  Bossier  Parish  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
employment  to  persons  unemployed  in  Bossier  Parish,  and  have 
failed  in  their  attempts  because  of  not  being  able  to  comply  with 
rulings  made  by  W  P.  A.  officials:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  our  understanding  that  approprlatloiu  have  been 
made  by  Congress  to  the  W.  P.  A.  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
projects  for  the  employment  of  persons  throughout  the  country  who 
are  in  need  of  worlc;  and 

Whereas  this  police  jury  does  not  believe  that  Congress  Intended 
that  this  money  should  only  be  spent  in  siKh  localities  a«  might 
be  fortunate  enough  to  have  surplus  ftinds  on  hand  with  which  to 
bear  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  set  up  for  the  providing  of 
employnient:  and 

Whereas  most  police  Jiiries  of  the  State  are  hard-pressed  to  meet 
the  statutory  and  other  absolute  necessary  expenses  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  cannot  find  means  of  raising  fimds  for  the  appro- 
priation of  any  substantial  sums  for  the  operation  of  professional 
and  service  W.  P.  A.  projects;  and 

Whereas  the  W.  P.  A.  administrators  and  officials  have  made  rul- 
ings and  regulations,  which  are  evidently  arbitrary,  whereby  any 
pariah  desiring  to  sponsor  a  professional  or  service  project  must 
comply  with  these  rigid  regulations  or  else  not  get  the  projects  set 
up,  thereby  causing  the  citizens  of  the  localities  which  are  unable 
to  meet  said  requirements  to  be  deprived  of  employment  to  which 
they  are  Justly  entitled;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  believed  that  Congress  did  not  Intend  for  the 
administrators  and  W.  P.  A.  officials  to  make  rigid  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  In  some  cases  effect  to  defeat  the  very  evident  purpose 
of  the  law.  and  it  Is  further  believed  that  some  of  the  said  rules 
and  regulations  are  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolt>ed  by  tKe  police  jury  of  Bossier  Parish,  That  this  police  Jury 
does  hereby  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct  the  conditions  as  now  exist 
In  the  W.  P.  A.  whereby  poorer  communities  are  deprived  of  W  P.  A. 
benefits;  and  be  it  further 

Jiesoiwed,  etc..  That  Congress  be  requested  to  so  amend  the  W.  P.  A. 
laws  or  take  such  other  step.s  as  are  necessary  so  that  W  P  A. 
administrators  and  officials  may  not  have  the  power  and  authority 
to  make  arbitrary  rules  and  regulations  which  will  cause  the  very 
communities  and  localities  which  are  most  In  need  to  be  deprived 
of  W.  P.  A.  benefits:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  secretary  of  this  police  Jury  be  Instructed 
to  have  this  resolution  printed  and  to  send  a  copy  to  the  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  to  the  Louisiana  Senators,  and  to  the 
President. 


W.  p.  A.  Control  and  Abuse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22. 1940 


EDPTORIAL  FROM  WISCONSIN   RAPIDS  DAILY   TRIBUNS 


1ST.  B4URRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  growing  demand 
that  the  i4>propriations  for  W.  P.  A.  be  placed  to  a  greater 
extent  In  the  hands  of  municipalities.  This  plan  is  splendidly 
supported  by  the  following  editorial  from  the  Wisconsin 
Rapids  Dally  Tribune  of  May  16,  1940.  which  is  an  independ- 
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ent  paper  that  always  follows  a  policy  of  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.    It  is  as  follows: 

W.   p.   A.   OONTKOL  AMD  ABTIBB 

We  believe  that  the  W  P.  A.  abuses  bared  at  Washington  in  the 
report  of  the  special  House  of  Representatives  committee  that  in- 
vestigated the  work  program  are  most  highly  significant,  because 
they  point  to  the  difficulty  of  ruiuiing  such  a  far-flung  activity  from 
the  Federal  Capital      It's  Just  too  far  to  Washington. 

We  think  that,  though  dollar-for-dollar  value  back  to  the  public 
in  any  such  activity  is  impossible  to  attain,  more  of  that  value 
would  have  gone  back  to  the  pubUc  had  Wisconsin's  relief  work 
program  been  administered  directly  from  Madison  and  every  other 
State's  program  from  Its  capital.  And  stUl  more  of  the  dollar's 
value  would  have  been  returned  bad  the  direction  been  passed  still 
further  down  to  the  county  seat. 

And  It  is  not  alone  the  saving  of  administration  costs  that  we 
are  thinking  of  In  addition  to  that  saving,  there  would  have  been 
greater  efficiency  In  the  projects  themaeives,  for  the  local  citizens 
would  have  constituted  the  same  watchful  body  in  that  event  over 
expenditures  and  work  accomplished  that  the  body  exercises  over  Its 
own  municipal  tax  expenditures. 

That  is  a  theme  often  harped  upon — closer  local  control  of  the 
relief  expenditures.  There  would  still  have  been  abiues.  perhaps, 
but  they  would  have  been  far  lew.  we  contend. 

Hew  many  of  lis  today  pay  much  attention  to  W.  P.  A.  projects? 
They  just  exist  and  go  along  because  we  have  come  to  accept  them 
placidly  as  a  part  of  the  times.  We  don't  seem  to  care  how  much 
they  cost  or  hew  much  they  accomplish.  This,  we  are  sure,  would 
be  different  if  we  could  go  to  oiu*  county-controlling  administrators, 
or  even  to  Madison,  and  get  in  that  event  Immediately  to  the  top 
of  the  controUlng  power      But  it's  just  too  far  to  Washington. 

It  is  easy  thus  to  criticize — lock  the  stable  after  the  horses  are 
stolen  But  these  columns  have  many  times  before  urged  that 
some  kind  of  experimenting  be  done  with  the  problem  of  federaUy 
provided  relief  funds.  And  we  say  again  that  the  W.  P.  A.  has 
been  most  remioe  because  It  hasn't  done  that  experimenting. 

Why,  at  some  stage  of  the  game  in  the  last  8  years,  were  not 
different  control  methods  tried?  Why  were  not  selected  States 
given  blank  checks  and  told  to  run  their  own  programs?  Why  were 
not  some  of  those  States  told  to  pass  the  funds  dlrecUy  down  to 
the  counties  and  that  method  tried?  And  even  the  counties  told 
to  pass  the  funds  on  to  the  local  governments? 

Had  that  been  done,  we  would  today  have  the  answers  to  the 
questions  of  closer  control,  and  we  would  have  a  program  ready, 
of  which  wc  could  say,  honestly,  that  this  is  the  best  method  we 
have  discovered. 

We  defy  anybody  to  read  the  story  of  W.  P.  A.  abuses  uncovered 
by  the  House  investigation  and  say  that  the  best  control  method 
has  been  used. 


The  Grand  Coulee  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22. 1940 


ARTICLE   FROM   THK   NBW   YORK   TIMES 


Bi4r,  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  an  article  that  recently  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  concerning  the  Grand  Coulee 
Project  in  my  State. 

This  article  is  well  written  and  the  factual  information 
therein  contained  is  dependable,  and  I  am  glad  to  give  it 
further  publicity  through  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  because  as  time  goes  on  our  citizens  will  develop  a 
greater  interest  in  this  giant  undertaking  and  come  to  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  its  significance  in  our  national  growth 
and  development.  The  present  greatly  expanded  national- 
defense  program  will  have  in  this  construction  an  asset  of 
major  importance.    The  article  follows: 

Gkand  Coulei  Opews  Vast  A«ia — ^As  Maw's  Mightiest  Dam  Nears 
Completion  TotraisTS  Flock  to  thi  Noethwest  in  Growing 
NxncBsas  To  Makvel  and  Plat 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

OaAND  CoTJLEE.  WASH — Where  the  Columbia  River  bends  sharply 

on  its  swift  rush  through  the  Inland  Empire,  the  most  massive 

structure  ever  built  by   man   is  nearly  completed.     This   Is  Grand 

Coulee  Dam    and  President  Roosevelt  recently  told  newspaper  cor- 
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respondents  that  he  expected  it  to  irrigate  enough  land  to  provide 
new  farm  homes  for  500,000  migrants  from  the  Dust  Bowl. 

This  "mightiest  work  of  man"  Is  located  in  northeast  Washington, 
on  United  States  Highway  No.  10.  between  Spokane  and  Seattle.  A 
plane  from  New  York  wUl  take  you  to  the  "Evergreen  State"  in  18 
hours,  a  train  In  65  hours,  a  bus  in  101  hours,  and  the  auto  trip  is 
about  8  days. 

DHifEKSIONS  STACGKKIIfO 

The  Grand  Coulee  undertaking  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
tourist  attractions  In  the  far  West.  Last  year  297.015  people  visited 
It.  Travelers  arrived  from  every  State  to  glimpse  a  dam  three 
times  as  vast  as  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt.  The  dimensions 
of  the  structure  are  staggering.  When  the  dam  is  completed  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  a  waterfall  twice  as  high  as  Niagara  ^'111  crash 
over  its  parapet.  The  lake  behind  the  dam  will  contain  sufBclent 
water  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  New  York  City  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

One  of  the  most  Herculean  phases  of  the  Grand  Coulee  job  has 
been  preparing  the  countryside  for  this  huge  lake,  which  has  started 
to  be  a  playground  for  fishermen,  swimmers,  boating  enthusiasts, 
and  hunters.  The  largest  W.  P.  A.  crew  in  the  United  States  Is 
clearing  the  land  which  the  rapidly  rising  water  will  cover.  Ten 
towns  and  villages  have  been  moved  to  new  locations.  Thousands  of 
acres  have  been  stripped  of  trees  and  underbrush. 

PBOCSSSS   UFSTECAM 

As  the  Colixmbla  has  surged  higher  and  higher  behind  the  dam 
an  ark -like  craft  called  the  Paul  Bunyan  has  moved  slowly  upstream. 
At  each  settlement  workers  have  left  the  Paul  Bunyan  and  thlfted 
the  buildings  to  grotind  beyond  the  level  of  the  lake.  They  have 
dragged  and  rolled  schools,  stores,  post  offlces,  houses,  and  bams  out 
of  the  water's  reach.  Even  cemeteries  have  been  moved.  In  addi- 
tion. 28  miles  of  the  Great  Northern  RaUway  have  been  relocated,  as 
well  as  145  miles  of  Washington  State  roads  and  highways. 

New  facilities  for  tourists  and  visitors  have  been  installed  at  the 
site  of  the  dam.  Grandstands  are  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and 
onlookers  watch  construction  progress  while  loudspeakers  describe 
the  work.  In  an  observation  buUdlng  hourly  lectures  explain  the 
project.  These  are  illu.strated  with  a  detailed  model  of  the  dam. 
Last  July  and  August  more  than  100.000  people  attended  the  talks. 

In  June  the  President  plans  to  visit  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  he 
may  take  another  look  at  this  structure  which  lias  eclipsed  all  pre- 
vious construction  records.  If  he  does,  he  will  see  not  only  th3 
biggest  power  and  reclamation  project  of  all  time  but  also  the 
beginning  of  a  vast  recreation  area  that  already  has  been  visited  by 
thousands  of  his  countrymen. 

Back  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  a  mighty  lake  is  forming.  Eventually 
it  will  be  151  miles  in  length,  extending  all  the  way  to  the  Canadian 
border.  This  Is  only  40  miles  shorter  than  Lake  Ontario.  Foot 
by  foot,  the  lake  rises  above  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  Rapids  and 
white  water  far  upstream  will  be  Inundated.  Like  a  great  Inland 
fjord,  the  expanding  river  will  lap  against  rugged  mountains  and 
lofty  hills.     It  will  be  one  of  the  picturesque  lakes  of  America. 

Wharves  and  boathouses  are  under  construction  at  the  base  of 
granite  cliffs.  Hellgate  Rapids  have  already  been  burled  beneath 
countless  gallons  of  smooth  water.  Cruisers  now  ply  where  once  it 
was  unsafe  for  Indian  canoes.  At  high  water,  when  the  glaciers  are 
melting  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  the  Grand  Coulee  lake  will  con- 
nect with  the  Arrow  Lakes  in  British  Columbia.  This  will  make  a 
300-mile  route  through  scenery  studded  with  Imposing  peaks  and 
deep  canyons. 

There  is  a  vast  assortment  of  marvels  at  Grand  Coulee.  One  of 
these  in  the  Grand  Coulee  itself.  This  Is  a  gaunt,  dry  chasm 
which  the  Columbia  River  carved  In  the  Pleistocene  age.  From 
it  the  dam  takes  Us  name.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  dam  Is 
to  pump  part  of  the  water  in  the  river  back  into  the  Grand  Coulee. 
The  water  then  will  be  coasted  onto  1.200,000  acres  of  land  which 
requires  only  moisture  to  be  fertile  and  productive. 

APPROACHES    BT    MOTOR 

One  of  the  two  automobile  approaches  to  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
winds  up  the  bottom  of  the  Grand  Coulee.  The  motorist  gets  the 
impression  of  driving  through  an  immense  ditch  dug  by  some 
steam  shovel  of  unbelievable  proportions.  The  floor  of  the  Coulee 
is  gently  romng,  like  a  counterpane.  The  walls  are  as  sharp- 
cornered  as  shoebox  edges.  Two  miles  in  width,  the  immense 
trough  is  carved  a  thousand  feet  into  the  lava  plateau.  The 
pumps  that  throw  water  into  it  will  be  powerful  enough  to  empty 
any  river  In  the  coimtry.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  raise  the  levd 
of  the  Columbia  355  feet.  The  pumps  will  heave  the  water  an- 
other 280  feet  into  the  Grand  Coulee,  which  yawns  cavemously 
above  the  gorge  In  which  the  river  flows. 

This  Is  a  region  rich  in  historic  drama.  Near  the  turn  o<  the 
century  settlers  colonized  the  land  below  the  Coiilee.  For  a  few 
years  they  harvested  rich  crops.  Then  the  water  accumulated  in 
the  soil  began  to  taper  off.  The  farms  gradually  caked  and  dried. 
The  wheat  became  Increasingly  thin  and  scraggly.  Most  of  the 
pioneers  migrated  elsewhere,  leaving  their  ranches  and  home- 
steads   to    the    elements.      Barns    decayed    and    hoxises    cnunbled. 

NETWORK   or   DITCHES 

The  Grand  Coulee  project  will  irrigate  and  reclaim  this  area.  11 
will  provide  a  network  of  ditches  and  canals  for  an  expanse  of 
land  as  large  as  the  State  of  Delaware.  Already  visitors  can  sec 
the   contrast  of   steel-latticed    transmission   towers   spanning   tb« 
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Bbandonc*  fanna.  Ruined  dwellings  stare  out  of  vacant  doors 
and  windows  at  the  poiea  which  will  carry  the  220.800-volt  line 
connecting  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  with  Bonneville  Dam.  345  miles 
down  the  river.  Soon  the  dry  land  will  be  crlse-croaaed  with 
ditches    In    which   the    ley    water    of    the    Ctolvunbla    foams    and 

bubbles.  .      .       _, 

The  Columbia  River  Is  the  second  largest  waterway  In  America. 
It  rushes  out  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  originating  in  the  va.st 
Columbia  Ice  fields.  In  summer,  when  the  most  water  is  needed 
for  Irrigation,  the  sim  beats  down  on  the  alpine  glaciers  and 
the  river  booms  with  Its  full  flow.  The  Columbia  surges  to  the 
Pacific  m  rocky  canyons.  It  Is  constantly  fiecked  with  whltecaps 
and  rapids.  It  Is  a  river  that  exceeds  the  size  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  speed  of  the  Kennebec.  Forty-one  percent  of  all  the  latent 
hydroelectrlclty  In  the  United  States  Is  In  the  Columbia  Basin. 
The  entire  Grand  Coulee  region  te  a  new  spot  on  the  tourist 
map  Before  the  dam  was  started  in  1934  the  area  was  desolate. 
Sam  Seaton  ran  an  old  ferryboat  across  the  Columbia.  His  friend, 
Charlie  Osborne,  ctiltlvated  a  sparse  peach  orchard.  That  was 
aU  the  civilization  In  the  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  the  dam. 

RZCREATION    PLANinED 

On  the  lake  behind  Grand  Coulee  Dam  boats  are  already  churn- 
ing and  sailing,  and  skiffs  and  motorboats  and  launches  dot  the 
widening  river.  The  Government  has  bought  2.400  parcels  of 
land  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,000  to  recompense  people  for  ground  In- 
undated as  the  slack  water  rises.  The  lake  will  be  36  miles  longer 
than  Lake  Mead  back  of  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River, 
where  a  variety  of  recreational  activities  has  been  carried  on  for 
several  years.  Men  and  women  in  the  Inland  Empire  are  plan- 
ning boating  clubs,  swimming  resorts,  and  other  vacation  spots 
along  Its  wooded  shores.  ^^     ^ 

A  boat  Ulp  up  the  Columbia  now.  Impossible  before  the  dam 
was  built  because  of  rapids  and  rough  water.  Is  a  scenic  experience. 
In  some  places  rugged  cliffs  frown  down  on  the  river.  At  others 
the  land  slopes  up  gently  to  low,  forested  hills.  Thousands  of 
Americans  have  visited  this  area  in  the  past  few  years  Many 
more  will  come  In  the  future,  especially  after  Grand  Coxxlee  Dam 
iB  finished  by  December. 


Make  America  Safe— in  America  Only 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22, 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  BERGEN    (N    J  )    EVENING  RECORD 


Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  a  very  inter- 
esting and  illuminating  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday. 

May  18.  1940. 

Every  American  is  urging  an  adequate  national  defense. 
Yet.  in  the  face  of  the  hysteria  which  comes  when  a  bitter 
warfare  is  waged  in  the  world,  we  must  keep  our  jjoise 
and  dignity  and  stand  four-square  upon  the  ground  and 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  rushed  into  any  untenable  posi- 
tion. This  is  Europe's  war.  We  had  no  part  in  the  making 
of  It.  and  we  want  no  part  in  fighting  that  war.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  and  one  of  these  is  to  aid 
the  world  in  readjusting  and  rehabilitating  itself  after  this 
vicious  and  cniel  war  is  over.  And.  too.  we  must  not  forget 
in  these  hours  of  great  anxiety  that  we  have  that  con- 
tinuous problem  of  rehabilitating  cur  own  Nation  and  of 
solving  our  own  problems  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people. 

The  editorial  foDows: 

[From  the  Bergen  (N.  J.)   Evening  Record  of  May  18.  1940] 

MAKX   AlCnUCA   SAFE Ut    ABtlKICA    ONLT 

In  the  light  of  Nazi  Germany's  current  disregard  for  every  law 
of  God  and  man.  her  wholesale  slaughter  of  peaceful,  neighboring 
peoples,  and  her  threat  to  all  clvUlised  mankind,  practically  every 
American  agrees  with  President  Roosevelfs  stirring  armament 
H>eech  in  principle. 

But  there  Is  nothmg  sufllciently  new  in  his  speech  to  now  stam- 
pede tbe  Amencan  people  into  ventures  that  may  cost  them  and 


their  posterity  all  the  constitutional  liberties  and  opportunltiM 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  past  generations  of  their  fighting  and 
farseelng  ancestors  Hitler's  future  course  and  the  necessity  of 
American  preparedness  to  meet  it  were  outUned  in  these  columns 
almost  2  years  ago  In  an  editorial  which  said,  in  part: 

"But  what  of  America  and  its  future  safety  in  the  light  of  the 
land  hunger  of  the  three  international  bxilUes  (Japan.  Hitler,  and 
Mussolini),  that  grow  hungrier  with  each  new  conquest;  what  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrtoe?  •  •  •  Uncle  Sam  has  his  Panama  Canal 
to  protect,  that  vital  aea  artery  which  enables  a  Nation's  nav7  to 
be  concentrated  rapidly  on  either  coast  instead  of  being  divided 
between  both.  It  must  therefore  be  apparent  to  the  Nation, 
all  well-meaning  pacifists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
the  United  States  must  now  make  vast  preparations — not  to  wage 
a  war  but  to  avoid  one  Totalitarlans  know  only  one  language, 
and  its  name  Is  force.  They  fear  only  one  potential  opponent,  and 
that  is  a  stronger  one.  The  trend  has  long  been  self-evident, 
despite  international  peace  treaties  and  Kellogg  Pacts." 

Columbia  Is  still  the  gem  of  the  ocean,  and  it  Is  a  priceless  one. 
Other  nations  not  so  fortunately  situated  geographically  or  so 
lavishly  endowed  by  nature  with  almost  limitless  natural  re- 
sources are  too  prone  to  look  covetously  and  enviously  upon  such 
a  valuable  acquisition.  In  this  era  of  space  annihilation  by  speed 
and  its  future  potentialities,  our  geographical  barriers,  comprising 
two  oceans,  are  no  longer  adequate  for  America's  international 
treasure  vault.  And  recent  history  proves  that  while  the  meek 
may  inherit  the  earth,  the  strong  take  It  away  from  them.  Al- 
truistic Uncle  Sam  is  deluding  himself  about  this  lne.scapab!e 
fact,  while  the  totalitarlans  are  once  more  preparing  to  prove  its 
sordid  soundness. 

Either  Its  future  national-defense  requirements  or  its  present 
unemplojnnent  problem  therefore  indicates  the  wisdom  of  a  com- 
prehensive heavy  armament  program  that  would  immediately  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  a  navy  and  an  air  force  second  to 
none  anjrwhere.  To  provide  the  momentum  for  these  desirable 
ends,  a  10-year  program  should  be  authorized  now  •  •  •  It 
should  Include  annually  four  fast  battleships  of  the  heaviest  type 
and  guns,  with  all  the  necessary  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  sub- 
marines to  round  out  such  a  futtire  fleet.  It  should  build 
thousands  instead  of  hundreds  of  planes  annually  and  train  the 
men  necessary  to  fly  them      •     •     • 

Armed  might  and  its  threat  of  frightfulness  forced  European 
un preparedness  and  fear  of  wholesale  civilian  murder  to  bow 
submissively  to  the  Nazi  bullies  •  •  •  England  and  FYance 
retreated  before  the  prospect  of  Germany's  new  air  armada,  said 
to  number  8.000.  all  built  In  the  past  3  years  So  be  it.  Germany 
has  set  the  pace,  and  now  threatens  the  safety  of  the  world 

America  has  thousands  of  partly  idle  factories  and  millions  of 
unemployed  workmen  to  man  them  If  nations  that  want  to 
dominate  the  world  by  terrorism  can  build  3.0O0  planes  a  year  for 
that  purpose,  the  supremely  Industrial  United  States  can  and 
should  build  five  times  that  number  to  checkmate  them,  at  least 
on  this  continent.  And  It  should  start  at  once,  unless  it  le  content 
to  relegate  Itself  In  the  not  distant  future  to  the  unenviable 
subordinate  position  that  now  confronts  hitherto  potent  Britain 
and  France  In  Europe 

And  en  Sepember  22.  1938.  these  columns  stated: 
"But  of  one  thing  Etirope  should  be  convincingly  assured. 
America,  having  no  conquered  territory  to  surrender.  Is  going  to 
keep  out  of  the  European  diplomatic  shell  game  This  Nation 
needs  no  foreign  territory,  and  It  will  not  squander  its  human  and 
material  resources  to  protect  that  of  others.  But  It  can  and  wiU 
defend  itself  against  the  world. 

"Its  slogan  should  be,  130.000.000  citizens  and  MOO .000 .000. 000  for 
national  defense  at  home,  but  not  one  man  or  one  dime  for  foreign 
conquests,  by  whatever  new  euphemisms  they  may  be  camouflaged. 
The  people  of  a  nation  so  dedicated  are  not  mollycoddles,  nor  do 
they  lack  intestinal  fortitude.  They  merely  resolve  that  their  pri- 
mary national  obligation  Is  to  make  America  safe  for  Americans,  in 
America.  " 

The  Danger  of  Civil  Service  Exemptions  in 
National  Defense  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

•      OF  .MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  ARTHUR  S.  FLEMMING 


Mrs.  RCXjERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoho,  I  include  the  following 
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letter  from  Hon.  Arthur  8.  Flemming,  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner: 

UNrrm  States  Cnm.  Aacncz  Commission. 

Washinffton.  D.  C,  May  22.  1940. 
Bon.  EorTB  Nottrsz  Rocexs. 

House  of  Rrpjesentatives. 

DcAK  Mxs.  RocHts:  In  response  to  yotir  request.  I  am  very  glad  to 
provide  you  with  the  following  Information  relative  to  the  proposed 
exemption  from  civil  aervlce  as  Incorporated  in  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  relating  to  the  preparedness  program. 

Our  position  In  connection  with  this  exemption  is  that,  first  of  all. 
It  Is  absolutely  unnecessary.  If,  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
national -defense  program,  it  Is  necessary  to  exempt  positions  from 
the  competitive  provlsicns  of  the  Civil  Service  Act,  the  President  has 
the  power  to  make  such  exemptions.  In  fact,  the  President  has 
already  delegated  such  power  to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  in 
Executive  Order  No.  8257,  dated  September  21,  1939,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  me  by  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  8  of  subdivision  2  of  section  2  of  the  Civil 
Bervloe  Act  (22  Stat.  403.  404) ,  It  is  hereby  ordered  that,  subject  to 
appropriate  noncompetitive  tests  of  fitness,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  authorlssed  to  permit  an  Inrunediate  appointment  without 
regard  to  the  competitive  requirements  of  the  clvll-senice  rules  in 
any  case  In  which  It  appears  that  a  public  exigency  exists  which  is 
directly  connected  with  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  or  the 
preparedness  program  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  authority 
may  be  used  only  under  most  unusual  and  compelling  circumstances, 
and  the  person  or  pjersons  so  appointed  will  not  thereby  acquire  a 
classified  dvll-servlce  status  " 

Through  the  Deputy  Chief  of  StafT.  Gen.  Lorenzo  D.  Gasser,  the 
War  Department  has  indicated  to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  that 
It  does  not  desire  to  have  this  exemption  a  part  of  the  bill.  Con- 
sequently, If  the  Congress  Insists  on  including  the  exemption.  It 
means  that  It  will  be  placing  a  recruiting  burden  on  the  War 
Department  which  It  does  not  want  and  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  diverting  time,  energy,  and  money  from  the  national-defense 
program. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  War  De- 
partment, Is  equipped  to  render  the  service  which  It  needs  at  this 
critical  point. 

Certainly  at  no  time  In  our  history  should  the  country  be  more 
careful  about  obtaining  persons  who  are  qualified  than  in  a 
critical  period  such  as  this.  Furthermore,  working  in  cooperation 
with  other  investigating  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  Is  in  a  better  position  than  any  single 
department  to  make  the  kind  of  character  investigations  which 
will  insure  keeping  out  of  national-defense  positions  persons  who 
might  utilize  their  positions  for  the  purpose  of  Injuring  the  coim- 
try's  defense  program. 

If  the  exemption  stays  in.  the  War  Department  will  be  immedi- 
ately subjected  to  political  pressvires  to  make  appointments,  and 
in  responding  to  these  pressures  this  coimtry  knows  from  past  ex- 
perience that  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  the  appointments 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  political  background  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  merit. 

If  politics  Is  to  be  adjourned  at  a  time  such  as  this.  It  is  no  time 
to  mix  political  appointments  with  the  defense  program. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

<>  Abthur  S.   Fu:mming, 

Commissioner. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22, 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  IROQUOIS  CHIEF 


Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  this 
week  enters  upon  consideration  of  ways  and  means  for 
strengthening  our  national  defense  with  a  unity  of  purpose 
and  a  seriousness  of  intent  which  transcends  all  party  lines. 
For  many  weeks,  prominent  citizens  in  both  major  parties 
have  been  calling  for  a  reexamination  of  our  national  defense 
system  and  a  scientific  and  intelligent  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  plugging  up  its  weaknesses  and  modernizing  its  meth- 
ods and  machinery.  Conspicuous  among  those  urging 
America  to  protect  itself  and  its  way  of  life  with  up-to-date 
preparedness  equipment  was  Thomas  E.  Dewey  from  my 
home  State. 


As  reported  in  the  attached  editorial  from  the  Iroquois 
Chief,  one  of  the  leading  papers  in  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Dewey, 
siseaking  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  almost  a  week  before  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  Congress  on  the  subject  of  national  defense, 
put  his  finger  on  this  defect  in  the  administration's  program 
and  called  upon  America  to  bring  its  defenses  up  to  date.  It 
is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  now  take  this  job  in  hand  and 
complete  it  satisfactorily. 

In  a  speech  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  Saturday  night.  Dewey,  the  fight- 
ing candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
not  only  went  on  record  as  favoring  adequate  national -defense 
measures  but  called  attention  to  the  fsict  that  the  New  Deal  spend- 
ing program  has  impoverished  the  country  at  a  time  when  ample 
resources  are  bfidly  needed.  Dewey  put  It  this  way:  "With  ruthless 
mUitary  aggression  unleashed  in  the  world,  America  mtist  lose  no 
time  in  strengthening  her  deienses.  The  New  Deal  has  wasted 
billions  of  dollars  of  our  money,  but  it  has  failed  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces.  More  than  that,  its 
destructive  policies  have  seriously  threatened  our  national  economic 
strength — the  strength  which  is  our  greatest  safeguard  In  a  warring 
world.  Two  things  we  must  do  to  seciue  our  future:  We  must 
restore  oxu  whole  economy  to  health  and  vigor  after  the  ravages 
of  the  7  lean  years,  and  we  must  build  up  the  power  and  efficiency 
of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  air  forces  to  levels  which  will  make  this 
country  Impregnable  to  attack." 


**Fifth  Columns* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22, 1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 


-Mr.  VREELAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  on  May  20,  1940: 
(From  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of  May  20,   1940) 

THE  "FITTH  COLUMN"  HrrS  PHEPAHZDNESS 

The  "fifth  colimin"  Is  Just  as  busily  engaged  In  undermining 
American  morale  and  unity  as  it  was  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
•blitzkrieg"  in  Denmark.  Norway,  Holland,  and  Belgiimi. 

The  "fifth  column"  has  many  duties  assigned  to  It  In  this  country. 
The  German- American  Bund,  openly  organizing  storm-troop  forma- 
tions and  preaching  racial  and  religious  hatred,  is  only  one  of  many 
foims  of  "fifth  column"  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  dangerous  form. 

The  most  effective  and  therefore  the  most  dangerous  campaign 
of  the  "fifth  column"  has  been  the  concerted  effort  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  strengthening  Itself  to  face  new  war  dangers. 
This  "fifth  column"  detail  has  taken  the  form  of  a  counterfeit 
"peace"  drive  designed  to  manipulate  the  emotions  and  sentiments 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  would  not,  knowingly,  give  aid  or 
comfort  to  subversive  elements. 

The  "fifth  column"  In  this  propaganda  campaign  Is  able  to  operate 
through  a  diversity  of  "fronts,"  full  advantage  being  taken  of  the 
existence  of  sincere  groups  of  pacifists,  advocates  of  nonreslstance, 
isolationists,  and  optimists,  who.  In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  ta 
Europe,  still  refuse  to  believe  that  our  defenses  are  Inadequate. 
The  "fifth  column"  Is  able  to  take  on  the  masks  of  all  these  Innocent, 
sincere  groups.  Communists,  who  argue  that  the  present  pre- 
paredness drive  is  merely  a  camjwiign  of  hysteria  by  manufacturers 
and  munition  makers  for  business,  thtis  make  their  contribution 
to  the  campaign  of  the  "fifth  coliunn"  to  keep  the  United  States 
impotent  In  the  face  of  danger. 

A  so-called  mothers*  peace  rally  staged  at  the  Newark  City  Hall 
Friday  night  furnished  a  vfvid  Ulustration  of  the  technique 
employed  by  the  "fifth  column"  In  striking  at  belated  patriotic 
efforts  to  unify  and  strengthen  our  country.  A  "capacity  audi- 
ence," we  are  Informed  by  our  reporters,  cheered  a  statement  by 
Dr.  Annette  Rubenstein.  principal  of  a  New  York  high  school,  that 
President  Roosevelt,  because  he  la  advocating  American  prepared- 
ness, "Is  not  on  our  side  and  Is  not  trying  to  keep  us  out  of  war.!* 
Other  speakers  are  quoted  as  having  urged  that  Instead  of  spending 
more  money  for  armaments,  we  divert  the  money  to  build  more 
schools,  hospitals,  and  create  more  Jobs. 

Here  we  have  so-called  radicals  and  liberals  who  profess  to  be 
combating  Hitlerism.  seeking  to  destroy  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  United  States  a  bulwark  against  the  further  spread  of  Hitter- 
ism.     Here  w^e  have  an   instance  of  self -proclaimed  defenders  of 
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democracy,  striving  to  bare  democracy's  heart  to  the  dagger  ol  the 

enemy. 

It  but  emphasizes  the  Insidlotis  nature  of  this  "fifth  column 
effort  to  observe  that  the  majority  of  the  people  who  participated 
In  the  city  hall  demonstration  were  probably  Innocent  of  all 
thought  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Hitler.  It  is  part  of  the 
"Sfth  column"  approach  to  keep  the  Intended  victim  in  a  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  pacifist  Ic  Idealism,  while  the  Nazis  and  the  Commu- 
nistK  make  ready  to  attack. 

However  innocent  members  of  the  audience  may  have  been,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  speakers,  the  Communist  influences  behind  the 
demonstration  are  visible  except  to  those  who  would  be  blind.  It 
would  be  recalled  that  a  participating  organization,  the  American 
Youth  Congress,  which  api^ears  to  be  so  outspoken  In  condemnation 
of  President  Roosevelt's  preparedness  program,  found  nothing  to 
criticize  in  the  Communist  Invasion  of  Finland  or  In  the  Russo- 
Oerman  rape  of  Poland. 

Never  in  all  the  history  of  our  country  have  we  been  as  free  from 
militarism.  Jingoism,  or  a  romantic  conception  of  war  as  we  are 
today  Our  attitude  on  war  Is  grimly  sober  Since  the  Japanese 
invasion  of  China  our  newspapers,  our  broadcasters,  and  our  movie 
news  reels  have  given  the  American  people  years  of  education  in 
the  horrors  and  futility  of  war.  Now,  the  Nazis,  the  Communists. 
and  the  "fifth  column"  seek  to  turn  our  detestation  of  war  into  a 
weapon  against  us.  They  make  a  bold  bid  to  stamp  peace  senti- 
ment as  their  property  and  to  require  all  lovers  of  peace  to  accept, 
bllndlv.  their  leadership. 

American  mothers  will  not  be  taken  In  by  "fifth  column"  propa- 
ganda for  they  know  that  if  the  Allies  should,  by  some  happy  turn, 
■top  the  Nazi  hordes  In  their  tracks  In  Belgium  and  Prance  they 
will  be  spared  concern  for  the  future  of  their  sons.  American 
mothers  know.  too.  that  regardless  of  the  outcome  in  Europie.  if 
America  makes  Itself  defensively  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  their  sons  will  never  he  called  upon  to  give  their  lives  for 
their  country.  And  American  mothers  know.  too.  that  If  by  our 
weakness  we  tempt  aggression  American  blood  will  be  spent  Just  as 
freely  as  the  blood  of  Europe  Is  now  being  spent  on  the  battlefields 
of  Belgium  and  France. 

If  the  Communists  and  the  near -Communists  in  America  wish  to 
prove  their  sincerity  In  the  latest  wave  of  pacifist  antlpreparedness 
propaganda,  they  can  do  so  by  taking  their  campaign  to  Soviet 
Rus-sla  and  Nazi  Germany,  where  a  little  self-restraint  would  do 
the  wcrld  a  maximum  of  good.  As  long  as  the  communistic  allies 
of  Nazi  Germany  have  nothing  to  say  aejainst  Soviet  militarism. 
as  the  ally  of  Nazi  militarism,  the  criminal  attempt  to  mislead 
peace-loving  Americans  Is  transparent. 


Wister  Dam  on  the  Poteau  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21.  1940 


STATEMENT   OP   HON    WILBURN    CARTWRIGHT   BEFORE   THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  FLOOD  CONTROL 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
statement  I  made  recently  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Flood  Control: 

Mr.  Cabtwkight.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, also  General  Schley  and  staff.  I  am  appearing  before  you 
again  In  behalf  of  a  project  in  my  district  in  which  I  am  very 
deeply  Interested — the  Wister  Dam  on  the  Poteau  River  In  Okla- 
homa. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  30,  1938, 
approved  the  Wister  Reservoir  in  connection  with  the  general 
plan  for  flood  control  on  the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  but  limited 
the  amount  to  be  spent  on  this  plan  to  821.000,000. 

Of  the  reservoirs  to  be  selected  and  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Engineers  I  had  hoped  and  expected  that  the  Wister  project 
would  be  given  priority  in  the  recommendation  of  the  engi- 
neers, but  I  am  now  informed  that  the  entire  amount  of  this 
Initial  authorization  will  be  required  for  the  construction  of 
other  reservoirs  which  are  further  advanced  and  that  It  will  be 
necessary  to  either  get  the  celling  raised  for  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  or  a  specific  authorization  for  the  Wister   project. 

For  this  reason  I  have  Introduced  H.  R.  8421  to  amend  the 
authorization  to  provide  sufflclent  authorization  for  an  additional 
appropriation  In  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  construct 
the  Wister  Reservoir. 

This  dam  Is  urgently  needed  and  its  early  construction  has  been 
Strongly  recommended  X>y  the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources 


Board,  an  able  member  of  which.  Hon  Prank  Raab.   Is  with  us 
today. 

I  am  informed  that  a  dam  at  this  point  would  not  only  benefit 
resldenU  of  the  Poteau  River  bottoms  but  would  reduce  flood 
crests  on  the  Arkansas  River  by  at  least  5  percent  Thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  damage  occurs  every  year  to  both  mining 
propel ty  and  farm  lands  through  Qoodwaters  of  the  Poteau  Rlvrr. 
Each  year  the  citizens  and  farmers  in  this  terrltor>-  have  hoped 
for  final  assurance  that  relief  would  be  given  them  by  the  con- 
struction of  this  dam.  and  have  setn  their  hopes  fade  as  War 
Department  engineers  have  given  priority  to  other  projects  which 
do  not  appear,  at  Ica.st  In  our  estimation,  to  be  any  more  worthy. 

The  speech  of  President  Roosevelt  from  the  rear  platform  of  his 
train  in  1938.  in  which  he  said  he  hoped  to  return  again  some  day 
to  dedicate  the  Wister  Dam.  renewed  the  hopes  of  many  people  in 
this  county  who  were  almost  in  despair,  and  ever  since  then  the 
prospect  that  the  dam  would  be  built  has  sustained  them  in  their 
effort  to  hold  and  save  their  properties  This  part  of  the  State  has 
no  large  Industries  other  than  coal  mining,  which  operates  only  a 
few  months  of  each  year;  therefore  they  must  depend  largely  upon 
agriculture  to  support  it.  The  farmers  each  year  gamble  against 
the  Qoodwaters  and  there  are  many  with  whom  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  river  Is  the  difference  between  comfort  and  poverty. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  project  for  many  years  and  believe  I 
have  done  everything  that  Is  reasonably  possible  to  advance  it.  I 
have  kept  in  constant  touch  with  Army  engineers,  appeared  before 
both  this  committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  have 
conferred  with  the  President.  I  have  talked  and  begged  for  this 
project  until  I  have  almost  gotten  black  in  the  face.  Yet.  In  spite 
of  this,  some  of  my  opponents  have  charged  that  I  have  not  pushed 
It  as  much  as  I  should.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  give  here  a  little 
history  of  my  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Wister  Dam  and  quote 
excerpts  from  letters  I  have  received  from  War  Department  officials 
In  reply  to  my  many  letters  and  personal  calls  urging  the  early 
construction  of  this  dam. 

I  believe  the  first  report  in  which  the  Wister  Reservoir  was  men- 
tioned by  Army  engineers  was  made  in  1931.  but  no  definite  recom- 
mendation was  made.  Early  In  this  acimlnl.stratlon.  when  the 
present  flood-control  program  started,  I  advocated  the  building  of 
the  Wister  Dam  and  have  kept  It  to  the  front  ever  since.  In  1935 
I  was  Instrumental  In  having  It  Included  In  the  flnod-control  bill. 
H.  R  8455,  when  It  passed  the  House  However,  this  Item  and 
many  other  similar  projects  were  stricken  out  In  the  Senate  and 
In  conference  before  the  bill  was  finally  approved 

On  January  24,  1935.  Lt  Col.  F.  B  Wilby,  Acting  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, wrote  me  in  part  as  follows  [reading) : 

••This  Department  has  completed  a  survey  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  Its  tributaries.  Including  the  Poteau  River,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Document  No  308.  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  first 
session.  The  field  work  In  connection  with  this  survey  has  been 
completed,  and  the  report  is  now  in  this  office  for  the  preparation 
of  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  report  has  been  de- 
layed at  the  request  of  local  interests  who  desire  to  submit  addi- 
tional data  on  the  improvement  of  the  Arkansas  River  in  the 
Interests  of  navigation. 

"The  survey  developed  that  approximately  44,600  acres  In  the 
Poteau  River  Valley  are  subject  to  floods,  with  an  average  annual 
flood  loss  less  than  $73  000.  The  best  plan  for  the  provllon  of 
flood  control  would  be  the  construction  n*  two  reservoirs,  one  near 
Wister.  Okla..  and  the  other  near  the  mcuth  of  the  Brazil  Creek, 
one  of  the  important  lower  tributaries  of  the  Poteau  River." 

On  April  22.  1937,  MaJ  Gen.  E.  M.  Markham,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
wrote  In  part: 

"This  Department  Is  giving  consideration  to  a  flood -control  plan 
for  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi  River  Basins,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  an  early  date.  The  plan  has  considered  a  dam 
on  the  Poteau  River  having  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,750  OCX)  The 
Justification  for  this  dam  depends  not  only  on  the  local  benefits 
which  It  will  afford,  but  also  on  its  effect  In  reducing  flood  stages  in 
the  lower  Mlssl.-^.slppl  River.  The  Poteau  River  Dam  appears  of 
considerable  value  for  this  purp<5se." 

On  March  14.  1938,  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  L.  Schley,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
advised  me  as  follows: 

"As  you  doubtlfssly  know,  the  Wister  Dam  was  one  of  many 
reservoirs  recommended  by  this  Department  in  Its  comprehensive 
flood-control  plan  for  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi  Rivers  and 
pubii.=hed  In  Committee  Doctiment  No.  1.  Seventy-flfth  Congress, 
first  session.  As  the  plnn  was  not  adopted,  the  Department  is  with- 
out authority  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  dam 

"Section  6  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  22,  1936.  au- 
thorized the  examination  and  survey  of  the  Wister  Reservoir  site. 
The  report  of  the  examination  was  received  In  this  office  on  Febru- 
ary 3.  1938.  and  Is  now  before  the  Board  of  EInglneers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  for  consideration." 

In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938.  the  Wister  Dam  was 
included  in  the  general  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  In  the 
Arkansas  River  Bnsln.  which  authorized  for  the  Initiation  and  partial 
accomplishment  the  .sum  of  $21  OOOOOO.  the  reservoirs  to  be  selected 
and  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

On  August  30.  1938.  in  reply  to  my  request  for  funds  for  the 
project,  MaJ.  Gen.  M.  C.  Tyler.  Acting  Chief  of  Engineers,  wrote  me 
as  follows: 

"In  connection  with  the  Wister  Reservoir,  the  Department  has 
presently  no  available  funds  which  may  be  applied  to  tills  project. 
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HowBTer.  an  application  by  local  interests  for  a  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration allotment  for  $200,000  has  been  transmitted  to  that 
Administration  on  August  6.  1938.  The  stun  requested  In  the 
application  would  cover  all  preliminary  work  on  the  Wister  project. 
Including  foundation  explorations,  soil  InvestlgatlonB.  and  other 
preliminary  studies." 

I  then  strongly  urged  the  P.  W.  A.  to  take  favorable  action  on  the 
•pplicatlon.  but  was  advised  by  H.  A.  Oray,  Assistant  Administrator, 
on  Sc-'ptember  13.  1938.  that — 

"In  view  of  the  large  appropriations  made  by  the  recent  Congress 
lor  river  and  harbor  and  flood-control  work.  It  is  not  the  policy  of 
this  Administration  to  allocate  any  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
Federal  projects  under  the  Public  Works  Adminlsuatlon  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1938  for  work  of  this  type." 

I  continued  my  fight  before  the  engineers  and  on  January  26.  1939, 
Brig   Gen.  M   C   Tyler.  Acting  Chief  of  ETnglneers,  advised  me: 

"As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
June  28.  1038.  Is  solely  one  of  authorization  and  nmkes  available  no 
funds  with  which  any  project  authoriaed  therein  can  be  undertaken. 
The  studies  on  which  the  selection  of  the  various  reservoir  projects 
will  be  made  by  the  Chief  of  Elngineers  are  now  under  way,  but  to 
date  no  definite  selection  has  yet  been  determined. 

"I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  the  existing  data  regarding  the  Wister 
Dana  are  only  of  a  preliminary  nature.  In  the  preliminary  report 
the  maximum  elevation  of  the  spillway  crest  was  set  at  512  feet 
above  mean  sea  level  and  the  maximum  pool  elevation  at  525  feet 
above  mean  sea  level.  The  above  flgtires  are  tentative  only  and  are 
subject  to  change  when  final  plans  are  prepared.  A  more  detailed 
study  of  this  dam  Is  now  under  way." 

On  April  20,  1939.  in  reply  to  a  personal  call.  Brig.  Gen  John  L. 
Kingman,  Acting  Chief  of  Engineers,  wrote  me.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"Funds  available  to  the  Department  for  flood-control  investiga- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1939  have  been  limited  and  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  ccmp'.ete  all  of  the  investigations  that  Congress  has 
directed  the  Department  to  make.  For  this  reason  It  w.ll  not  be 
poss.ble  to  complete  this  survey  report  until  further  allotments  can 
be  made.  It  Is  expected,  however,  that  the  War  Etepartment  Civil 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  flscal  year  1940  will  make  available  funds 
for  flood-control  investigations,  and  that  an  allotment  will  then  be 
made  to  Colonel  Scott  which  will  permit  him  to  complete  this  survey 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  fuU  study  and  sound  engineering 
practice.  After  the  survey  report  Is  received  In  this  office  it  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  as 
requh-ed  by  law  and  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  will  then  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  with  the  Department's  recommendations  as 
to  development  of  the  Wister  Reservoir." 

"On  the  ar,sumptlon  that  the  studies  of  the  Department  indicate 
that  the  Wister  Reservoir  should  be  recommended  for  early  con- 
struction, there  are  two  lines  of  procedure  by  which  that  reservoir 
might  be  placed  under  way.  The  first  of  these  would  be  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  construction  of  the  Wister  Reservoir  in 
cither  a  special  act  or  some  future  general  flood-control  act.  The 
Department  would  then  be  authorized  to  initiate  this  project  as 
soon  as  funds  were  available  for  its  construction. 

"The  other  method  would  be  to  select  the  Wister  Reservoir  as 
one  of  the  projects  to  be  constructed  pursuant  to  the  basin  au- 
thorization contained  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28, 
1938.  for  reservoir  construction  In  the  Arkansas  River  Valley,  since 
that  reservoir  is  one  of  the  projects  recommended  in  the  compre- 
hensive plan  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  flood  control  in  the  Ohio 
and  lower  Mississippi  River  Basins.  Congress  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  June  28,  1938.  approved  the  general  comprehensive 
plan  as  set  forth  In  Committee  Document  No.  1,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes  in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  and  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $21,000,000  for  the  Initiation  and  partial  ac- 
complishment of  this  plan.  As  the  authorized  amount  of  $21,000.- 
000  is  not  fufflcient  to  construct  all  of  the  reservoirs  recommended 
In  the  comprehensive  plan,  the  Department  Is  now  making  a  study 
to  determine  those  piojects  to  which  funds  to  be  made  available  by 
the  War  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1940  should  be  applied  in  initiating  the  construction  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan.  •  •  •  At  the  iM-esent  time  It  appears  that 
other  reservoirs  In  the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  the  plans  for  which 
are  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  completion,  will  exhaust  the  exist- 
ing authorization,  and  that  It  will  therefore  not  be  possible  to 
undertake   the  Wister  Reservoir  pursuant  to  this  authorization. 

"Allotments  totaling  $12,200  have  been  made  to  Colonel  Scott 
In  order  that  he  might  initiate  site  investigations  and  other  studies 
pertaining  to  the  Wister  Reservoir,  but  completion  of  these  Inves- 
tigations and  preparation  of  detailed  construction  plans  will  require 
at  least  1  years  time.  The  present  studies  will,  however,  develop 
a  great  deal  of  the  Important  basic  data  needed  In  making  the 
detaUed  designs  and  will  faclllUte  the  preparation  of  the  con- 
struction plans  and  speclflcatlona  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
would  be  required  If  the  project  were  to  be  undertaken  before  the 
survey  is  completed." 

After  passage  of  the  War  dcpartmant  clvil-functlons  sppropria- 
tion  bill  referred  to  above,  an  allotment  of  approximately  $78,000 
was  made  for  continuing  field  investigations  and  studies  en  the 
Wister  project  On  October  23.  1939.  I  again  called  on  the  Chief 
Of  Engineers,  MaJ   Oen.  J.  L.  Schley,  and  he  wrote  me.  as  follows: 

"The  Wister  Retervolr  on  the  Poteau  River.  Okla..  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  for  construction  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization contained  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28, 


1938.  for  $21,000,000  for  reservoirs  In  the  Arkansas  River  Basin.  It 
appears  at  this  time,  however,  that  other  reservoirs  in  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin,  the  plans  for  which  are  more  nearly  complete  than 
are  those  for  the  Wister  Reservoir,  will  require  the  full  amount  of 
the  presently  authorlssed  expenditures,  and  that  consequently  the 
construction  of  the  Wlst«r  Reservoir  cannot  be  Initiated  until  Con- 
gress provides  additional  authority  applicable  thereto. 

"I  am  pleased  to  inform  you,  iiowever,  that  funds  have  been  al- 
lotted to  Capt.  a  A,  Montgomery,  the  district  engineer  at  Tulsa, 
Okla..  with  which  to  carry  on  the  necessary  detailed  field  investiga- 
tions and  office  studies  and  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  presenting 
the  definite  plan  for  development  of  the  Wister  project.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  report  will  be  received  in  this  office  early  next 
spring.  With  the  basic  data  that  Is  acquired  In  connection  with 
this  report  on  hand,  it  will  be  possible  to  undertake  the  preparation 
of  construction  plans  and  specifications  without  delay  when  the 
necessary  authorization  for  this  project  becomes  available  to  the 
Department." 

Again  on  January  31,  1940.  I  urged  favorable  action  on  the  Wister 
project,  to  which  General  Schley  replied: 

"As  you  know,  the  Department  is  now  making  the  necessary  field 
investigations  and  office  studies  required  to  obtain  the  basic  engi- 
neering data  for  the  design  of  the  Wister  project.  Allotments  for 
this  work  have  been  made  to  Capt.  H.  A.  Montgomery,  the  district 
engineer  at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  from  the  funds  made  available  in  the  War 
Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act  approved  June  28,  1939.  I  am 
Informed  that  multiplex  mapping  and  field  surveys  have  been  com- 
pleted, that  the  necessary  studies  of  geology,  hydrology,  and  hy- 
draulics are  about  50  percent  complete,  and  that  the  preliminary 
subsurface  explorations  and  land  appraisals  have  been  initiated. 
It  is  expected  that  a  repc»-t  from  Captain  Montgomery,  together 
with  the  comments  and  recommendations  of  Col.  Eugene  Reybold, 
the  division  engineer,  southwestern  division,  will  be  received  In  this 
office  about  March  1,  1940-.  That  report  will  contain  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  results  of  these  investigations  and  will  present 
the  basic  engineering  plan  for  developing  the  Wister  project.  With 
t^is  engineering  data  in  hand  upon  the  completion  of  these  in- 
vestigations, the  Department  will  be  in  a  position  to  initiate  the 
construction  of  this  project  without  delay  when  the  necessary 
additional  authorization  and  funds  applicable  thereto  become 
available. 

"In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  investigations  and  the  re- 
port thereon,  the  Department  is  now  preparing  a  survey  report  on 
the  Poteau  River  and  the  Wister  Reservoir  for  submission  to  Con- 
gress In  accordance  with  the  authorization  contained  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  22,  1936.  I  am  advised  that  the  field 
investigations  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  this 
survey  are  progressing  rapidly  and  that  the  dl.strict  engineer's  re- 
port, together  with  the  comments  and  recommendations  of  the 
divLsion  engineer.  Is  scheduled  to  be  submitted  to  this  office  on  or 
about  October  15,  1940. 

"To  call  again  to  the  attention  cf  the  division  and  district  en- 
gineers your  greet  interest  In  the  Wister  Reservoir,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  your  letter  to  them.  You  may  be  assured  that 
the  Department  recognizes  the  importance  of  this  project  and  that 
within  the  limits  of  available  authorization  and  funds  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  undertake  Its  construction  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date." 

On  February  23,  1940.  In  reply  to  another  call,  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers wrote  me  as  follows: 

•"The  Wister  Reservoir  is  one  of  the  projects  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  his  report  of  April  6.  1937.  on 
a  comprehensive  flood-control  plan  for  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers.  This  report  Is  printed  in  Committee  Document  No. 
1.  House  Committee  on  Flood  Control,  Seventy-flfth  Congress,  first 
session,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed.  The  Wister  Reservoir  is  the 
project  numbered  11  on  the  third  map  following  page  12  of  the 
document. 

"Congress.  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Jime  28.  1938.  approved  the 
general  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  In  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  as  proposed  in  Committee  Document  No.  1  and  authorized 
$21,000,000  for  reservoirs  for  the  initiation  and  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  this  plan.  In  accordance  with  this  authorization  the  De- 
partment has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  selection  of  the 
Wister  Reservoir  for  construction  It  appears,  however,  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  initial  authorization  provided  in  the  1928  act  will  be 
exhausted  by  the  construction  of  other  reservoirs  In  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin,  the  plans  for  which  are  more  nearly  complete  than  are 
those  for  the  Wister  Reservoir.  Consequently,  this  project  cannot 
be  undertaken  until  further  authorization  is  provided  by  Congress. 

"In  connection  with  this  need  for  additional  authority.  I  am 
informed  that  on  February  2.  1940,  you  Introduced  a  bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  8421)  to  amend  the  authorization 
for  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  to  provide  authority  for  an  additional 
appropriation  in  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  construct  the 
Wister  Reservoir. 

"I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  under  the  authority  of  existing 
legislation  the  Department  Is  now  conducting  the  detailed  field  In- 
vest.gatlon  and  office  studies  required  to  secure  the  engineering  data 
needed  for  the  detailed  design  of  the  Wister  project.  Allotments 
totaling  $92,500  have  been  made  to  Capt.  H.  A.  Montgomery,  tlie 
district  engineer  at  Tulsa,  Okla..  for  carrying  on  this  work.  Captain 
Montgomery's  latest  report  indicates  that  at  the  end  of  January 
preliminary  core  boring,  land  appraisals,  multiplex  mapping,  and 
field  surveys  had  been  completed,  and  that  the  studies  of  geologj. 
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hydrology,  and  hydraulics  were  more  than  50  percent  complete.  A  i 
detailed  report  from  Captain  Montgomery  on  the  development  of 
the  Wlster  Reservoir  Is  schedviled  to  be  received  In  this  office  about 
March  1.  1940.  together  with  the  conmienta  and  recommendations 
of  Col.  Eugene  Reyt)old,  the  division  engineer,  southwestern  division. 
Tills  report  will  be  carefully  reviewed  by  this  office  and  upon  its 
approval  the  district  engineer  will  be  ready  to  undertake  the  de- 
tailed design  of  the  project  and  the  preparation  of  construction 
plans  and  speciflicatlons.  The  basic  engineering  data  that  will  be 
presented  in  this  report  and  the  other  information  acquired  by 
Captain  Montgomery  in  connection  with  its  preparation  will  enable 
the  Department  to  initiate  the  construction  of  the  Wlster  Reservoir 
without  delay  when  the  necessary  additional  authorization  is  pro- 
vided and  funds  applicable  to  the  construction  of  that  project  are 
made  available. 

"You  may  be  assured  that  the  Department  is  fully  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  the  Wlster  Reservoir  project  and  the  desirability  of 
continuing  the  Department's  activities  pertaining  to  it.  Within  the 
limit  of  the  funds  available  every  effort  will  be  made  to  ptirsue  the 
design  of  the  structures  and  all  other  field  and  office  work  that  will  | 
be  required  prior  to  the  initiation  of  actual  construction." 

The  Chaikman.  We  are  glad  to  have  your  statement,  and  I  may 
say  you  have  sized  up  the  situation  correctly.  Yotir  project  has 
been  authorized,  but  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  additional  appro- 
priation or  additional  authorizations  for  appropriations  before  It 
can  be  considered  for  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  above  statement  was  made  two 
things  have  happened  which  affect  the  Wister  project.  First. 
on  April  17,  when  the  War  Etepartment  civil  functions  ap- 
propriation bill  was  before  the  Senate,  Senator  Thomas,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  which 
has  charge  of  such  fimds,  was  able  to  secure  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  to  raise  the  ceiling  for  the  Arkansas  River  Basin. 
As  the  House  has  already  passed  the  bill,  it  will  now  go  to 
conference,  and  it  is  largely  up  to  the  conferees  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  amendment  stays  in  the  bill.  Second,  on  May 
7  the  House  Committee  on  Flood  Control  reported  H.  R.  9640. 
an  omnibus  flood-control  bill,  which  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion raising  the  ceiling  for  the  Arkansas  River  Basin.  This 
would  have  practically  the  same  effect  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment  and   gives   the  Wister  project   another   chance   in   the 

event  the  Thomas  amendment  is  stricken  out. 


Work  Relief  or  Direct  Relief? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1940 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance 
because  of  my  recent  advent  as  a  Member  of  this  distin- 
guished body  that  I  inject  myself  into  this  discussion,  but 
I  indulge  in  the  hope — faint  though  it  be — that  I  might  be 
able  to  make  some  little  contribution  that  will  be  of  weight  in 
the  ultimate  consideration  of  this  very  important  House  Joint 
Resolution  544.  During  my  brief  association  here  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  oft-repeated  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich],  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
money? 

It  is  a  question  that  Insofar  as  this  resolution  Is  con- 
cerned holds  dire  possibilities.  It  seems  to  me  that  unless 
we  pass  this  resolution  the  question  "Where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  money?"  will  echo  and  reecho  throughout  the 
country.  Unless  we  pass  this  resolution  that  question  will 
be  asked  by  our  State,  city,  and  coimty  governments,  which 
will  then  be  confronted  by  heavier  local  relief  rolls  to  take 
care  of  dismissed  W.  P.  A.  workers.  If  our  local  communi- 
ties are  unable  to  carry  a  heavier  relief  roll,  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  the  same  question 
will  l>e  asked  by  himdreds  of  thousands  dismissed  W.  P.  A. 
workers,  when  they  hear  their  children  crying  for  food  and 
they  see  their  families  evicted  from  their  homes. 

That  momentous  question  can  be  answered  by  this  Con- 
gress— ^it  must  be  answered  by  this  Congress  and  I  am 


confident  It  will  be  answered  by  the  affirmative  action  of 
this  House  upon  this  resolution. 

I  am  not  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the  unemployment 
of  some  nine  millions  of  people  in  this  country — I  am  con- 
cerned at  this  time  with  the  fact  of  their  unemplojTncnt. 
I  am  concerned  with  the  vital  necessity  of  presently  pro- 
viding our  people  with  the  necessities  of  life  to  keep  their 
families  together  until  the  breadwinners  are  restored  to  em- 
ployment in  private  industry. 

I  have  heard  criticism  of  the  W.  P.  A.  It  would  be  strange 
if  there  was  none.  I  have  heard  isolated  instances  of 
abuses  of  the  W.  P.  A.  In  an  undertaking  as  vast  as  the 
W.  P.  A.  and  as  imprecedented,  it  would  be  beyond  reason 
not  to  have  some  instances  of  abuse,  but  to  state  that  be- 
cause of  some  abuses  this  appropriation  should  be  defeated, 
borders  on  the  absurd. 

I  listened  to  the  incident  of  the  jserson  who,  on  several 
occasions,  went  to  the  Kentucky  Derby  apparently  on 
W.  P.  A.  funds  and  it  seemed  incredible  to  me  that  so  great 
concern  was  shown  with  respect  to  the  shortcomings  of 
one  man.  and  not  a  word  said  on  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  W.  P.  A.  workers,  who  trudged  daily  to  their 
work,  endeavoring  to  keep  their  families  together  and  main- 
tain their  self  respect  by  honest  toil.  An  editorial  recently 
published  in  one  of  our  New  York  newspapers,  noted  for  its 
antagonism  to  President  Roosevelt,  said  in  part.  I  quote: 

Many  of  these  charges  are  so  .serious,  their  implication  so 
strongly  unfavorable  to  Federal  management  of  work-relief  funds, 
that  not  a  penny  should  be  appropriated  by  Congress  until  tho 
accusations  of  fraud  and  incompetence  are  thoroughly  examined. 

To  my  mind  that  is  the  most  cruel  and  ruthless  declara- 
tion that  I  have  heard.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  writer  of 
that  editorial  if  not  one  penny  should  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  until  the  accusations — accusations  mind  you — of 

fraud  and  incompetence  are  examined,  what  is  to  become  of 
those  families  whose  breadwinners  are  now  on  the  W.  P.  A? 
Are  they,  during  the  pendency  of  the  examination  to  be 
dispossessed  from  their  homes?  It  means  either  that,  or 
back  to  the  local  relief  rolls.  And  where  are  our  cities, 
coimties.  and  States  going  to  get  the  money  to  take  care  ol 
these  additional  relief  cases? 

There  may  be  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans  can  best  admin- 
ister the  W.  P.  A.,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  W.  P.  A. 
I  am  in  favor  of  this  appropriation  of  $975,650,000  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  larger 
amount  of  $2,232,000,000  as  provided  in  the  Casey  amend- 
ment which  would  have  provided  jobs  for  1.250,000  additional 
persons  already  certified  for  relief,  for  the  reason  that  I 
feel  that  the  Government  has  a  solemn  obligation  to  provide 
for  the  people  who  are  readj*.  able,  and  wiUing  to  work  but 
who  cannot  find  employment  in  private  industry. 

!  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  provision  of  this  bill 
which  would  exempt  those  heads  of  families  over  45  years 

j  of  age  from  separation  from  the  W.  P.  A.  because  of  18 

I  months'  continuous  service.  They  are  the  ones  who  most 
need  W.  P.  A.  work  funds,  heads  of  families  who  are  now 

I  looked  upon  as  too  old  for  private  industry.  Many  of 
them  will  probabiy  never  get  back  into  private  industry. 
They  are.  nonetheless,  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  work  and 
they  have  a  God-given  right  to  work.  It  is  our  solemn 
duty  to  see  that  they  get  the  opportunity  to  work  and  in  my 
opinion  W.  P.  A.  offers  that  opportunity. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  district  in  New  York  City,  which 
is  largely  composed  of  the  laboring  class  and  lower-paid 
white-collar  worker.  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  Let  me  show  you  the  results  of  the  curtailment 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  activities  in  our  city  at  various  times. 

In  July  and  August   1937.  40.000  persons  were  separated 

from  the  W.  P.  A.  in  New  York  City  and  over  50  percent  of 

them  were  immediately  forced  upon  the  local  relief  rolls. 

Between  July  1  and  December  31.  1939.  100,000  persons 

In  New  York  State  were  separated  from  the  W.  P.  A.  by 
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reason  of  the  18-month  limitation  of  service  and  34.000  were 
separated  for  other  causes,  or  a  total  of  134.000  persons  In 
all.  During  these  same  months  70,000,  or  52  percent,  of 
these  workers  were  forced  back  upon  the  general  relief  roll. 

Of  all  the  workers  dismissed  from  W.  P.  A.  in  New  York 
City  in  July  and  August  1939,  54.7  percent  were  back  on 
relief  by  the  following  November  and  in  Buffalo  the  percent 
was  63.8.  Only  13.37  percent  were  able  to  get  back  Into 
private  indtistry  within  that  time  in  New  York  City  and  only 
16.2  percent  in  Buffalo. 

In  New  York  State  W.  P.  A.  employment  during  July- 
December  1939  averaged  153.700  workers.  If  there  is  a  re- 
duction of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  our  State  50  percent  of  that  reduc- 
tion will  shortly  be  back  upon  the  local  relief  rolls  and  our 
local  communities  simply  cannot  carry  the  load. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  htunane  and  progressive  program 
undertaken  by  this  administration  to  give  work  to  the  needy, 
and  despite  some  shortcomings  of  administration  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  corrected  In  time,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  resolution. 


Sam  D.  McReynolds 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1940 

On     the    life,    character,     and    public    service    of    Hon.     Sam     D. 
McRrrNOLDS.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tenneasee 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  certainly  be 
derelict  in  a  sacred  duty  if  I  completed  my  first  session  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  without  paying  tribute  to  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  the  late  lamented  Judge  Sam  D. 
McReynolds.  The  post  I  occupy  is  hallowed  with  the 
memory  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  State  and  his 
Nation.  I  bring  to  this  assembly,  not  only  my  personal 
lament,  but  the  voice  of  the  entire  Third  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, united  in  its  sorrow  for  the  passing  of  the  man 
whom  they  loved  and  honored. 

Judge  McRrvNOLDs  for  20  years  graced  and  distinpuished 
the  bench  as  judge  of  the  sixth  Judicial  circuit  in  the  Volun- 
teer State.  His  personality  softened  the  accuracy  and  correct- 
ness of  his  decisions,  his  mien  dignified  the  court,  and  his 
brilliant  mind  left  deep  its  impress  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
State. 

When  elected  to  the  National  Congress  In  1922.  he  brought 
to  his  scat  the  mellowness  and  maturity  of  a  life  most  men 
would  then  have  been  willing  to  acclaim  as  a  fulfilled  and 
successful  career.  A  larger  tmd  more  useful  public  service 
was  in  its  incipiency.  Seventeen  consecutive  years  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Third  District  were  privileged  to  be  represented 
in  Washington  by  this  man  who  so  consecrated  his  personal 
life  to  a  sacred  public  trust. 

In  1932  his  elevation  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  marked  the  beginning  of  the  final  glorious 
chapter  of  a  man  whose  life  had  been  dedicated  to  the  pubhc 
weal.  As  chairman  of  this  important  committee  during  a 
period  of  international  unrest,  his  service  transcended  the 
local  bounds  of  a  congressional  district  and  his  stature 
assumed  national  importance.  His  leadership  stamped  him 
forever  with  the  imprint  of  statesmanship.  When  Judge 
Sam  D.  McReynolds  was  called  home  to  his  well-earned  rest 
and  reward,  this  earnest  east  Tennessee  patriot's  passing  was 
mourned  by  a  sorrowing  nation.  The  United  States  had 
truly  suffered  a  loss.  Yet,  for  all  of  his  glorious  pubhc  serv- 
ice, the  most  compelling  memories  of  Judge  McReynolds  are 
associated  with  his  private  life,  which,  as  so  many  of  his  col- 
leagues have  said,  was  most  exemplary.  Be  was  truly  a  kind 
husband,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a  warm  and  consistent 


friend.  Add  to  this  his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  his  service  as 
a  judge,  and  his  accomplishment  as  a  statesman,  and  the 
dimensions  are  those  of  a  man  who  has  been  txuly  destined 
to  receive  the  blessings  of  history. 


Deny  W.  P.  A.  Favors 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21,  1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  SCOTTISH  RITE  BODIES  OP  TAMPA.  PLA. 


Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  telegram  frcxn  the  Honorable  Frank  CBerry, 
secretary  of  the  Tampa  Scottish  Rite  bodies  of  Tampa,  Pte.: 

Tajcpa.  Ful.  May  IS.  1940. 
Hon   J.  Hakoin  Petkrson, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Associated  Press  story  in  Tampa  Times  today  that  the  W.  P.  A. 
In  Tampa  made  400  aprons  for  the  Scottish  Rite  is  false.  We  have 
never  requested  nor  received  any  favors  from  the  W.  P.  A.  Our 
executive  committee  requests  you  to  deny  this  false  story  and  reteU 
to  the  Associated  Press. 

Prank  CXBebrt. 
Secretary,  Tampa  Scottish  Rite  Bodies. 

The  telegram  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  CBerry  Is  a  fine,  out- 
Standing  citizen,  and  any  statement  he  makes  is  correct. 


An  Answer  to  Lindbergh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  23  (legislatir>e  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24), 

1940 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    JAMES    F.    BYRNES,    OP    SOUTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  ByrwesI 
on  May  22.  1940,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
entitled  "An  Answer  to  Lindbergh." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Perhaj)s  the  greatest  clause  In  our  Bill  of  Rights  is  that  guaran- 
teeing free  speech.  In  the  exercise  of  that  freedom,  which  totali- 
tarian government  is  fast  wiping  out  In  Europe  today,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  went  on  the  air  last  Sunday  night  to  urge  the 
American  people  to  continue  to  bury  their  heads  In  the  sands  and 
give  no  thought  toward  the  shocking  conflict  now  ra^ng  across  th« 
waters,  which  threatens  the  very  fabric  of  Christian  and  demo- 
cratic civilization. 

Mr.  Lindbergh's  speech  was  announced  as  a  dlsciisslon  of  our  air 
defense.  Like  many  other  Americans.  I  listened  In  anticipation 
of  hearing  a  technical  and  practical  discussion  of  our  aviation 
problem  by  the  man  who  thrilled  all  of  us  by  his  spectacular  flight 
across  the  ocean.  But  instead  of  giving  us  advice  on  a  subject  about 
which  he  should  be  qualified  to  speak,  Mr.  Lindbergh  gave  another 
dlscoxirse  on  American  foreign  policy,  about  which  he  is  no  more 
qualified  to  Bp>eak  than  "Wrong  Way"  Corrlgan  or  any  oUmt 
aviator  who  may  fly  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Lindbergh  went  to  Great  Britain  to  live. 

It  seemed  natural  to  us  that  his  Interest  In  aviation  should 
cause  him  to  Inspect  the  air  forces  of  other  countries  In  Europe — 
France,  Oermany.  and  Rtusia.    We  thought  nothing  cf  It  at  first. 
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Later  we  were  somewhat  surprised  by  the  news  that  he  had 
accepted  a  decoration  from  Hitler.  We  were  further  surprised  by 
the  reports,  about  the  time  of  the  Munich  settlement,  that  he 
was  volunteering  his  advice  In  Important  circles  In  England  and 
France  thought  to  be  favorable  to  a  policy  of  appeasing  Ger- 
many by  offering  no  resistance  to  her  aggression  upon  small  coun- 
tries to  her  east.  He  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  shy.  retiring 
young  man,  and  the  reports  of  his  intermeddling  in  Europe  did 
not  seem  in  keeping  with  his  character. 

Since  last  September  he  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  speak 
thrice  to  the  American  people  upon  what  their  attitude  should 
be  toward  the  conflict  now  raging  in  Europe. 

When  his  first  speech  was  delivered  the  question  of  the  anns 
embargo  was  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  Americans.  Mr.  Lind- 
bergh failed  to  state  in  so  many  words  where  he  stood.  But  few 
who  heard  his  speech  could  doubt  that  its  net  effect  was  to  give 
great  comfort  to  those  opposing  the  shipment  of  planes  even 
under  the  cash-and-carry  clause  to  the  Allies  fighting  In  defense 
of  their  national  existence. 

The  following  month  Mr.  Lindbergh  addressed  the  American 
public  a  second  time.  He  pleaded  that  "for  the  benefit  of  west- 
ern civilization  we  should  continue  our  embargo  on  offensive  wea- 
pons." He  wanted  to  forbid  the  sale  for  cash  and  delivery  in  this 
country  of  bombing  planes  to  Britain  and  France  while  their 
people  would  lie  unpitled  beneath  the  bombs  of  German  planes. 

In  that  speech  Mr.  Lindbergh  even  went  so  far  as  to  attack  our 
neighbor  Canada  for  Joining  In  the  defense  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  of  which  she  is  by  her  free  choice  a  member. 

He  stated  In  effect  that  we  must  demand  that  Canada  separate 
Itself  from  the  British  ESnpire. 

The  United  States  cannot  start  something  It  does  not  Intend  to 
finish  Had  we  followed  his  advice  and  made  such  a  demand,  and 
Canada  refused  to  comF>ly.  we  could  enforce  that  demand  only 
with  force.  He  was  in  effect  pleading  that  we  make  war  upon 
Canada. 

Last  Sunday  the  once  shy  and  reticent  Mr.  Lindbergh  again 
thought  that  the  American  people  were  in  need  of  his  advice. 
This  time  about  what  he  professed  to  call  "the  air  defense  of  the 
United   States." 

This  third  speech  of  Mr.  Lindbergh  was  a  singular  performance. 
President  Roosevelt  had  recommended  appropriations  for  national 
defense  which  were  extremely  conservative  In  light  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  military  experts  and  in  light  of  the  shocking  and 
ominous  developments  abroad  which  have  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion the  most  Inoffensive  neutral  nations.  Even  Mr.  Lindbergh, 
at  the  end  of  his  hysterical  protest  against  other  people  becoming 
hysterical  about  our  national-defense  program,  admitted  that  "we 
need  a  greater  air  force,  a  greater  army,  and  a  greater  navy,"  and 
nowhere  indicated  In  what  respects  the  President's  program  is 
defective. 

Yet  Mr  Lindbergh  spoke  as  if  the  United  States  was  somehow 
being  rushed  Into  an  air-defense  program  before  a  definite  policy  of 
defen.se  had  been  formulated.  He  pointed  out  that  an  air-defense 
program  based  on  the  defense  of  the  United  States  alone  would  be 
quite  different  from  a  defense  program  based  on  the  defense  of  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere,  and  he  proceeded  to  argue  what  no 
responsible  person  has  ever  denied — that  America  cannot  effectively 
defend  herself  without  defending  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere. 

But  the  President  has  stated  that  policy  of  hemisphere  defense 
time  and  again  during  the  past  2  years;  it  is  a  definite  policy  of 
defense  already  formulated. 

Why  then  does  Mr.  Lindbergh  try  to  create  the  Impression  that 
the  American  people  are  being  rushed  hastily  and  Impulsively  Into 
a  national-defense  program? 

Why  does  he  scorn  as  hjrateria  this  belated  rising  of  the  American 
giant  from  sleep? 

Mr.  Lindbergh  said  "If  we  desire  peace,  we  need  only  stop  asking 
for  war."  What  official  of  the  United  States  Government  is  asking 
for  war?  Does  he  think  the  President  is  asking  for  war  because 
he  asks  the  Congress  to  provide  additional  appropriations  for 
the  defense  of  this  Nation?  The  people  of  America  know  that  a 
nation  does  not  have  to  ask  for  war  In  order  to  have  it  visited  upon 
them  Did  China  ask  for  war?  Did  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Holland,  and  Belgium  ask  for  war?  No:  not  one 
of  them  did.  Tet  today  these  nations  have  been  wiped  out  and 
their  men,  women,  and  children  slaughtered. 

When  Mr.  Lindbergh  says.  "No  one  wishes  to  attack  us,"  is  he 
authorized  to  speak  for  Hitler  or  Ooerlng?  Even  If  he  is,  can  the 
American  people,  in  the  light  of  recent  history,  rely  upon  that 
Miurance? 

Mr  Lindbergh  etate*  that  while  It  la  true  that  bombing  planet 
can  be  built  with  suAclent  ranffn  to  eroM  the  ocean  and  return, 
no  auch  plasea  exlat  today  In  any  air  force.  Would  Mr  Lindbersh 
have  ua  watt  until  they  are  built  by  a  nation  capable  of  producing 
thounanda  every  month? 

You  and  I  know  It  la  no  feat  at  all  for  planes  now  In  eviatence. 
In  flMrte  to  make  the  )umpe  the  Frealdent  described  In  his  met- 
aaf»--from  Iceland  to  Greenland  to  Canada  to  New  Cnglaxid 

wh-nldr  Lindbergh  etatee  that  "regardleaa  of  which  stdo  wim 
thia  war,  there  la  no  reaaon,  lelde  from  oxu  own  actlona,  to  prevent 
•  cmitintiatkm  of  peaoefttl  relatlonahlpa  tMrtwven  America  and  the 
cotMitriet  of  lufope, '  I  fhtidd«r  to  think  tH  th«  ktfl4  of  A0teri«§ 
Mr  Undtoergh  la  wllltiiff  ie  aeeept, 

Mr  UndWrgh  aeema  not  aoneemad  with  the  flagrant  etolationa 
of  the  rtgbte  of  paooeful  bitle  nmHotf.  the  ertMl  and  bittor 


cutlon  of  God-fearing  men,  women,  and  children  because  of  their 
religion,  race,  or  political  opinions;  the  burning  of  books;  the 
bombing  of  helpless  women  and  children  fleeing  in  terror  from  their 
homes:  the  parachute  spies  and  the  torch  troops.  To  Mr.  Lindbergh 
all  these  seem  to  be  only  little,  trifling,  insignificant  Incidents  to 
an  age-old  struggle  for  power.  Read  his  speeches.  He  has  no  word 
of  criticism  for  the  aggressors;  no  word  of  pity  for  the  victims.  The 
world  should  know  his  voice  is  the  voice  of  Lindbergh  and  not  the 
voice  of  America. 

To  me  the  vile,  barbaric  deeds  now  being  inflicted  on  democratic 
peoples  In  ETurope  represent  an  attack  against  everything  that  we 
hold  dear:  an  attack  against  international  good  faith,  against  re- 
ligion, against  learning,  against  political  freedom,  against  civilization 
Itself. 

Apart  from  all  moral  values,  does  Mr.  Lindbergh  really  believe  that 
our  problem  of  national  defense  would  not  seriously  be  affected  by 
the  destruction  of  the  British  Fleet  or  Its  surrender  to  Germany? 

Is  there  among  us  a  thoughtful  person  who  believes  that  should 
England  be  brought  to  her  knees  within  the  next  few  weeks  or  few 
months,  that  Hitler  would  permit  her  to  scuttle  her  fleet?  Mu-st 
we  not  realize  that  Hitler  would  warn  that  if  Britain  destroyed  her 
fleet,  he  would  destroy  England?  Could  we  expect  the  British  Gov- 
ernment under  such  circumstances  to  sink  Its  fleet  or  send  it  to 
help  the  United  States?  If  Britain  did  what  you  would  do  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  surrendered  its  fleet  to  save  its  people, 
we  would  be  confronted  by  Hitler  possessing  a  Navy  superior  in 
strength  to  our  own,  and  with  more  warships  in  the  course  of 
construction  in  England  than  in  any  other  country. 

Even  if  we  do  not  know  the  terms,  we  know  there  is  an  under- 
standing between  Germany  and  Japan.  With  the  combined  sea 
power  of  Japan  and  Germany,  vastly  superior  to  ours,  could  we 
rely  upon  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Lindbergh  that  war  would  not  come 
to  us  unless  we  ask  for  It? 

England  and  France  were  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  security  by 
those  who  pleaded  as  Mr.  Lindbergh  has  pleaded  that  they  could 
continue  to  live  In  peace  with  nations  which  trample  ruthlessly 
over  the  rights  of  other  nations,  and  that  those  who  dared  to  warn 
them  of  their  dangers  were  actuated  by  "personal  profit  and  foreign 
interests  " 

England  and  Prance  were  also  told  as  Mr.  Lindbergh  has  told 
us  that  appeasement  was  of  primary  Importance,  and  "the  produc- 
tion of  airplanes,  cannon,  and  battleships  Is  of  secondary  im- 
portance." 

England  and  France  discovered  too  late  that  refusing  to  aid 
the  victims  of  aggression  and  trying  Instead  to  appease  the  ag- 
gressor did  not  keep  them  out  of  war  but  only  served  to  bring  the 
war  flaming  out  of  the  heavens  upon  them 

"Fifth  columns"  are  already  active  in  America.  And  those  who 
consciously  or  unconsciously  retard  the  efforts  of  this  Govornment 
to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  American  people  are  the  "fifth 
columns  ■  most  effective  fellow  travelers. 

Mr.  Lindbergh  may  teil  us  to  "stop  this  hysterical  chatter  of 
calamity  and  invasion."  but  I  thank  God  that  America  has  at  last 
been  aroused  to  the  dangers  that  beset  her  in  a  world  menaced  by 
brute  force  and  strident  ambition,  and  is  grimly  determined  to  arm 
In  self-defen.«e. 

We  have  witnessed  the  effect  of  lack  of  unity  in  Britain  and  in 
France.  We  should  proflt  by  their  experience.  Forgetting  all  per- 
sonal grievances  and  all  political  ambition.*',  the  American  people 
should  unite  under  the  leadership  of  their  President,  and  work  to 
preserve  our  lives  and  our  liberties. 


War  Planes  Versus  Battleships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  23  (leffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24), 

1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS,  OP  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  AND  HON  DAVID  I.  WALSH,  OF  MAS8ACHU- 
BCTT8 


Mr,  REYNOLDS,  Mr.  Prenldrnt,  today  we  authorlz<KJ  »n 
Appropriation  of  11,301,000,000  for  the  Navy.  At  thU  time  I 
aak  that  there  b«  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord 
an  article  from  thf  Wnshinaton  Daily  ttrwn  of  f9aturdny, 
%/lMy  U,  1940,  entitled  "Th"  Anvrkan  F(;rum;  Are  War 
Planet  Stronger  Than  DattU?i»hip«7",  which  forum  wae  par- 
tldpftted  in  by  my  dlitln«ui»hed  colleMue  from  Ma«Mchu- 
•ette  (Mr.  WmmhL  the  chairman  of  the  Navai  Affair*  Com- 
mittee 0/  the  Senate,  and  myiclf . 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tbx  American   Forum:    Are  War   Plamib  Stsonoxx  Than   Battuc- 

SHIPS? 
THE   QUESTION 

(By  Theodore  Gran  Ik,  director,  the  American  Portim) 
Catacljrsmic  events  in  the  European  war.  Including  the  speedy 
occupation  of  Norway  by  Nazi  forces;  the  reported  sinking  of  British 
battleships  by  Nazi  planes;  and  the  transportation  of  troops  by  air- 
plane Into  Norway.  Holland,  and  Belgium,  have  again  centered  atten- 
tion on  the  relative  strength  of  the  airplane  versus  -the  battleahip 
as  a  weapon  in  war. 

Many  believe  that  the  traditional  strategy  of  ruling  the  seas  with 
a  large  surface  navy  will  have  to  be  revised,  or  even  abandoned,  as  a 
result  of  new  aerial  techniques  in  waging  war.  Proponents  of  the 
airplane  contend  that  a  comparatively  low-priced  plane  can  disable 
a  high-priced  battleship.  Supporters  of  the  battle&hip  maintain 
that  methods  of  defense  will  be  perfected  against  any  airplane 
threats. 

Two  United  States  Senators,  each  an  authority  and  a  student  of 
this  question,  here  present  their  views,  written  exclusively  for  the 
American  Forum. 

'  THE  DEBATERS 

Any  legislation  bearing  upon  new  methods  of  warfare  must  pass 
through  one  or  both  of  two  committees  of  the  Senate  Senator 
RoBotT  R  Reynolds,  of  North  Carolina,  is  the  ranking  E>emocratlc 
memt>er  of  the  Military  AHalrs  Committee,  while  Senator  David  I. 
Wai£h.  of  Massachusetts  also  a  Democrat,  is  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee.  Senator  Reynolds  is  a  lawyer,  an  automobile 
enthusiast,  author  of  travel  books.  Senator  Walsh  is  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State,  a  lawyer  who  has  held  public  ofOce  since  1900. 

Yes!  Says  Retnolds 

(By  Robert  R.  Rttnolds.  United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina; 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  Military  Affairs  Committee) 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  In  public  and  private  utterances  I 
have  repeatedly  declared  that  "the  airplane  is  our  first  line  of 
defense."  That  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  recent  events  in  the 
cataclysm  of  war  now  Involving  Ehirope  la  apparent  to  any  newspaper 
reader. 

It  Is  a  known  fact  that  the  Germans  did  succeesfully  shuttle  whole 
regiments  over  the  defending  allied  fleet  and  out  of  range  of  that 
fleets  guns  to  bring  atKtut  occupation  of  Norway  with  a  speed  that 
has  never  been  equaled.  It  is  history  that  the  airplane  was  the 
principal  factor  In  the  subjugation  of  Poland.  It  is  also  history  that 
but  for  her  superiority  in  the  air  great  Russia  might  still  be  battling 
little  Finland.  And  while  German  planes  transported  troops  into 
Norway  other  planes  of  the  pursuit  and  attack  type  stood  by  to 
machine-gun  the  slow-moving  landing  parties  that  moved  from 
capital  ships  to  smaller  vessels  for  landing. 

As  this  Is  written.  German  planes  form  the  vanguard  of  an  attack 
on  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg  that  may  be  the  beginning 
of  the  great  offensive  of  the  present  war. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edison  says  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
number  of  changes  in  battleship  design  to  afford  letter  protection 
from  bombln<j  planes.  This  statement  Is  significant  in  view  of  the 
one  word,  "changes. '"  If  any  word  can  describe  the  effect  of  aviation 
en  military  and  naval  tactics,  it  Is  thia  word  "changes." 

NEW   FORM   OF  WAR 

Aviation  has  changed  the  whole  concept  of  nillltary  and  naval 
operations  It  has  turned  vast  theaters  of  war  into  tiny  spaces.  It 
has  brought  to  the  science  of  war  a  new  and  terrible  striking  power 
which  can  sweep  over  military  objectives  (and  unfortunately  over 
civilian  targets  as  well)  with  unheard-of  speed;  which  can  strike 
and  be  gone  almost  before  its  bombs  have  struck  the  earth. 

Here.  then,  is  a  new  tool  of  war.  Even  to  the  uninitiated  It  must 
be  apparent  that  it  requires  a  new  approach,  a  new  conception  of 
defense.  If  a  defense  la  to  be  made.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  men 
In  high  office  itiU  cling  to  the  outmoded  belief  that  basically  war  la 
■till  war,  and  that  nothing  has  been  changed. 

One  of  our  aviation  leaders  recently  ftatsd  that  "the  only  defense 
against  air  attturk  is  a  superior  air  force."  Note  that  word  "superior." 
Newspaper  correspondents  and  mUltary  observers  in  Europe  write 
continually  about  sir  •uperiorlty.  AU  agree  that  the  nation  having 
fupertorlty  In  the  clouds  will  have  a  tremendous  advantage.  As  a 
nnklng  offlcsr  in  the  Army  recently  aald:  "A  second-best  air  force  Is 
like  s  aecrind-beat  hand  at  poker— you  simply  can't  win  with  it." 

Itsongnlztng  this  what  nrs  we  going  to  do  atxnit  it?  Are  we  going 
to  list4>n  to  a  group  of  "hat  bsens,"  UHSf  In  the  paet  and  tchooled 
only  in  mitmodsd  theorlM  of  warfare,  and  ao  fixed  In  thetr  idsss 
that  thry  ars  unwilling  to  recognlie  that  tbers  has  bssn  a  psat 
Changs  in  ths  military  order  o1  thlnga?  Or  ars  ws  going  »tmta  to 
tnilM  an  sir  force  sMond  to  nons~«a  air  force  that  wni  provide  us 
With  such  strength  thst  no  eottntrjr  wtll  dare  attaek  us,  knowing 
ths  striking  power  we  h^>ld  in  otir  mttttary  air  flslds? 

nMA  roa  nmwn  mb  roae§ 

It  Is  mr  rs«ominsndatk»»— yss.  mf  earneet  pIsa— Chat  ws  throw 
overlsoard  our  old  eonflsptions,  fscs  raallty,  and  rseogniM  ths  tmet 
that  ws  must  itsve  ttw  flnsst  sir  fores  In  ths  world.  Mo  ochsr  sM* 
CU  BMasurs  can  so  wsit  insurs  ths  fuUUIflWM  ct  tlie  MaUoo's  deain 
to  keep  war  from  ooming  to 


In  his  recent  statement.  Secretary  Edison  said  that  the  airplane 
has  made  inadvisable  certain  types  of  naval  activity,  particularly 
some  types  of  action  close  to  shore.  What  a  blow  this  must  have 
been  to  members  of  the  old  school — the  Secretary  admitting,  and 
correctly,  that  planes  can  prevent  successful  maneuvers  close  to 
shore.  This  means  landing  operations,  of  course.  The  answer  was 
written  In  Norway. 

The  flrst  principle  of  all  warfare  is  the  advantage  of  the  element 
of  stirprise.  This  means  speed.  Here  the  airplane  comes  Into  its 
own.  Many  of  our  planes  today  are  approcM:hlng  the  425-mlle8- 
per-hour  mark  and  we  must  assume  that  other  countries  have  made 
similar    advances. 

Can  an  airship  sink  a  battleship?  I  don't  care  to  discuss  this 
old  question  because  it  isn't  necessary  to  sink  a  battleship.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  disable  It,  a  feat  easily  accomplished  by 
damaging  its  sensitive  controls. 

If  there  Is  anyone  who  doubts  that  10  or  15  bombers,  carrying 
2,(XX)-pound  bombs,  could  damage  a  battleship.  I  refer  them  to 
Secretary  Edison's  recent  remarks  In  which  he  pointed  out  clearly 
the  vulnerability  of  the  complicated  control  system  of  a  big  ship 
to  air  attack.  I  would  add  Just  this  question:  What  good  Is  a 
battleship  if  you  can't  control  it? 

ECONOMY    or    AIR    POWER 

I  have  pointed  out,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  on  the  radio, 
the  easily  understood  economy  of  air  power.  Simply  stated.  It 
means  that  you  can  build  a  large  air  force  for  the  price  of  a  single 
battleship.  And  when  the  air  force  has  been  built  its  very  nvunbers 
provide  protection  against  complete  destruction. 

To  make  this  clear  let  me  state  that  a  single  hit  on  the  deck  of  a 
battleship  might  put  this  huge  implement  completely  out  of  action, 
while  a  single  hit  on  a  group  of  ICX)  planes  wotild  leave  the  air 
force  still  98  percent  effective. 

Let  us  not  fall  to  realize  that  changes  have  come  to  modem 
warfare.  Let  us  realize  the  need  of  meeting  those  changes  with 
advanced  methods  of  oiu*  own.  This  naturally  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  neglect  the  Navy.  This  gallant  arm  of  the  service  still 
has  its  place  in  any  calculations  for  defense  of  our  country. 

We  simply  must  build  a  great  and  powerful  air  force  to  supple- 
ment our  naval  strength.  It  means,  in  the  fl^nal  analysis,  that  we 
must  place  emphasis  where  emphasis  is  due,  and  today  that  means 
in  the  air. 

If  any  man  doubt  this,  let  him  look  for  g  moment  at  the  progress 
of  military  operations  in  Europe. 

I  repeat,  our  need  is  for  superiority  in  the  air. 

No!  Says  Walsh 

(By  DAvm  I.  Walsh.   United   States  Senator  from   Massachusetts; 

chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee) 

Among  the  many  questions  that  have  arisen  in  current  discus- 
sions of  our  national  defense  needs,  and  of  our  national  defense 
program.  In  general,  and  our  naval  building  program  in  particular, 
is  one  question  of  wide  public  interest  with  respect  to  which  there 
appears   to  be   considerable   public   misunderstanding. 

This  question  is  as  to  the  comparative  value,  the  importance,  and 
the  military  effectiveness  of  battleships  and  aircraft.  One  form 
of  this  question  is:  "How  vulnerable  is  the  modern  battleship  to 
attack  from  the  air?"  Sometimes  the  question  Is  put:  *T)oes  the 
offensive  power  of  aircraft,  of  the  latest  and  most  powerful  types, 
make  the  battleship  obsolete?" 

These  questions  have  been  accentuated  by  reason  of  reports  from 
Europe  of  the  damage  inflicted  upKin  the  British  naval  vessels  by 
German  aircraft. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  Importance  of  aircraft  In 
present-day  warfare  is  universally  recognlzied.  No  one  will  mini- 
mize the  offense  capabilities  of  combat  planes  and  bombers.  Every- 
one perceives  the  vital  part  that  aircraft  play  as  a  defense  mecha- 
nism in  repelling  attack. 

CXir  program  for  expanding  and  strengthening  our  national 
defenses  at  every  point  and  by  every  means  gives  full  recognition  to 
the  prime  Importance  of  aircraft  and  its  large  place  In  military 
and  naval  establishments.  No  force  ashore  or  afloat  can  afford, 
under  any  circvimstances.  to  be  without  ample  aircraft  support. 
We  are  proceeding  on  that  basis. 

But  there  Is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that 
aircraft  alone  can  supply  the  primary  defense  needs  of  our  covmtry. 
Indeed,  we  can  be  very  positive  that  such  It  not  the  case. 

BATTIXSHIPS   NOT   OaaOLCTI 

To  the  quectlon  whether,  aa  an  abetract  propoeltlon,  aircraft, 
as  matter<i  now  stand,  havs  rendered  battlsshlps  obsolete,  the 
short  answer  Is  "No." 

To  the  other  form  of  the  question,  namely,  as  to  ths  eomparatlre 
yalue  from  our  national  defenae  etandpolnt  of  battleahtpa  and 
aircraft,  the  annwer  Is  that  each  eonplemente  the  other  and  both 
are  Indispensable, 

All  new  weapons  of  lmport«n«s  hare  had  their  HTeet  on  naTal 
•tr«t«gy,  tactics,  and  on  nsval  eonetructlon,    Zn  the  case  of  air* 


craft,  as  in  the  case  of  weapons  such  ae  the  torpedo, 
and  high'powered  gtm,  the  threat  of  attack  bae  heeo  anticipated 
bf  the  indttelon  In  naral  reaeele,  from  deetrofir  to  bttHeabtp,  of 
approprlau  eounterweapons  and  powers  of  rasMance.  Xnereaced 
power  and  eftectlTenese  of  antiaircraft  hattartea,  increased  epeed 
and  maneuvering  ability,  increased  thlcfcnaae  of  daeli  armor,  and 
greater  compartmentatloD  are  all  eharactcrlattca  incltided  to  naeiet 
air  attack. 


A   T^T^f-i-KYT^T-V     mr\     fTITTT^     i^/\XT/^  T*  T7«  CI  C(  T/AXT  A  T       "D  T? /^ /"W*  T\ 
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/  In  addition,  naval  air  forces  are  employed,  both  offcnrtTely  and 
defensively,  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  enemy  aircraft.  By  these 
means,  and  by  appropriate  consideration  of  enemy  air  strength  In 
the  carrying  out  of  strategic  and  tactical  operatluna,  aircraft  attack 
is  effective  only  to  a  degree  compatible  with  the  Introduction  of 
any  additional  and  Important  weapon. 

The  latent  effect  of  preponderant  battleship  strength  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  by  the  lay  mind,  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
drama  of  the  frequent  naval  and  air  battles  of  lesser  naval  war 
craft.  Whether  actively  engaged  or  not.  battleship  strength,  around 
which  are  shaped  the  activities  of  lesser  craft,  is  of  preponderant 
effect  in  the  control  of  sea  lanes  and  areas. 

CONTROIXING    THE    SZA 

Aircraft  alone,  or  battleships,  or  cruisers,  or  destroyers  alone,  are 
unable  to  control  the  sea.  Together,  in  properly  constituted  forces, 
supported  by  suitable  and  properly  located  bases,  they  can.  So  long 
as  other  nations  possess  armed  surface  ships,  a  navy  of  adequate 
surface,  subsurface,  and  air  strength  in  suitable  proportion  Is 
necessary. 

Developments  in  the  art  of  war  and  in  the  international  situa- 
tion will  undoubtedly  change  the  acceptable  composition  of  the 
Qset  and  will  cause  modification  In  the  characteristics  of  ships 
and  aircraft,  but  there  are  no  developments  apparent  which  will 
render  obsolete  surface  ships  of  existing  types  or  the  basic  prin- 
ciples under  which  they  are  employed  In  the  national  defense. 

In  considering  at  this  time  the  question  of  air  power  versus  sea 
power,  the  following  must  be  kept  In  mind: 

(a)  Our  situation  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  British. 

(b)  Germany's  air  power  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war 
has  been  greatly  superior  to  British  air  power. 

(c»  For  a  period  of  about  9  months  British  sea  power  has  h?ld  a 
greatly  superior  air  force  in  check,  and  without  this  sea  power 
Britain  today  would  probably  be  another  Poland. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  British  Navy  has  suffered  severe 
losses  in  protecting  shipping  in  and  around  the  British  Isles  and 
In  supporting  the  landing  of  troops  in  Norway.  It  must  be  real- 
ized that  the  British  Navy  is  forced  to  operate  under  the  worst 
possible  conditions,  as  It  is  under  the  necessity  of  operating  in 
restricted  areas  and  Is  subjected  at  all  times  to  the  hazards  of 
shore-based  aircraft  and  small  submarines. 
ouH  srruATiON  DtrrEKorr 

Due  to  the  limited  range  of  aircraft,  our  self-sufficiency  In  food, 
and  our  geographical  location,  the  United  States  is  not  confronted 
with  a  Etmllar  situation. 

If  we  prevent  the  establishment  of  enemy  air  and  submarine 
bases  in  this  hemisphere,  our  Navy  will  not  be  subjected  to  the 
hazards  of  shore-based  aircraft  and  small  submarines.  It  will  be 
subjected  only  to  the  hazards  of  surface  ships,  long-range  sub- 
marines, and  ship-based  aircraft,  an  entirely  different  set  of 
conditions. 

Manifestly  all  naval  powers  have  given  serious  consideration  to 
the  effectiveness  and  relative  sectirity  (ability  to  remain  effective) 
of  naval  ships  against  all  threats  contemplated  under  the  condi- 
tions of  their  employment  In  war.  It  is  significant  that  all  are 
continuing  their  naval-building  programs.  The  heavily  gunned 
and  heavily  armored  battleship,  built  to  withstand  the  plunging 
fire  of  the  heaviest  armor-piercing  projectiles,  is  least  affected  by 
air  developments. 

We  live  in  a  dynamic,  not  a  static,  world.  Undoubtedly  the  facts 
will  change.  More  powerful  explosives  may  be  developed,  more 
efficient  fuels  may  become  available  which  will  Increase  many 
times  the  effective  radius  of  action  of  aircraft,  submarines,  and 
surface  craft,  or  other  more  effective  weapons  of  war  may  be 
invented. 

If  the  basic  facts  change  we  must  reorient  ourselves  to  new 
situations,  re-evaluate  the  facts,  and  readjust  our  nUlltary  estab- 
lishosents  to  meet   these   new  conditions. 
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Mr.  MEAI>.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  at  the 
New  York  World's  Pair  on  May  22.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  In  this  annual  celebra- 
tion of  National  Maritime  Day,  particularly  under  the  circumstances 


Which  make  possible  the  conduct  of  these  exerclscR  here  nt  the  New 
York  World's  Fair.  No  one  can  be  here  today  without  sensmg  the 
beauty  and  the  splendor  of  these  surroxmdings.  This  is  a  notable 
occasion  In  a  notable  location. 

I  feel  privileged  to  Join  In  the  distinguished  company  of  those 
who  are  speaking  to  you  today — men  better  equipped  than  I  to 
discuss  the  progress  and  achievements  of  our  vast  maritime  lndu.str>'. 

However,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  over  20  years,  and  as  a 
Member  today  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  feel  that  I  have  absorbed  some  of  the  real  spirit  that  moti- 
vates the  leaders  of  American  maritime  affairs. 

I  am,  of  course,  more  familiar  with  the  advances  made  by  the 
labor  elements  in  this  vast  national  enterprise.  Sometimes,  in  the 
more  recent  years,  crltlcl.'^m  has  been  leveled  at  some  segments  of 
the  maritime  unions  Some  of  this  criticism  may  have  been  Justi- 
fied, but  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  the  cause  of  labor  has  advanced 
with  moderation,  with  effectiveness,  and  with  intelligence  in  this 
Industry.  Just  as  it  has  in  other  stable  enterprise?  of  the  Nation. 

As  we  observe  this  famed  annual  celebration,  and  as  we  gather  here 
today  under  the  mcst  pleasant  of  domestic  conditions,  there  is  not 
one  of  us  here  present  who  does  not  carry  in  his  mind  and  In  his 
heart  a  heaviness  caused  by  the  unfortunate  events  abroad. 

The  flames  of  Europe's  most  devastating  war  have  spread  within 
the  last  few  weeks  like  the  rapacious  rush  of  a  destructive  forest 
fire. 

Morality  and  decency  and  nelghborllness  have  been  ground 
under  the  heel  of  despotic,  militaristic,  aggressive  demands  We 
shudder  to  contemplate  that  which  the  future  may  hold  in  store. 
But  we  know  that  our  supreme  desire  Is  to  hold  fast  to  our  system 
of  government  and  to  the  blessings  which  we  have  inherited 
from  a  century  and  a  half  of  struggle  to  make  this  Nation  what 
It  is  today. 

Therefore,  only  a  PoUyanna  would  say  that  we  are  completely 
happy  today.  We  are  living  under  conditions  of  safety  and  sanity, 
but  the  instability  of  free  government  and  of  free  people  through- 
out the  world  will  not  permit  us  to  ignore  the  apprehension  that 
always  accompanies  the  threat  of  the  unknown  and  the  unpre- 
dictable. 

We  want  peace  and  security  under  our  formula  of  self-govern- 
ment. To  the  American  mind  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  cr 
security  under  any  antidemocratic  system.  In  order  to  preserve 
for  the  generations  to  come  the  prerogatives  which  we  enjoy,  we 
know  that  we  must  be  equipped  to  defend  our  liberty,  our  Inde- 
pendence, and  our  way  of  life 

The  great  American  merchant  marine,  the  most  vital  adjunct 
to  our  national  defense  as  well  as  the  great  bulwark  of  our  trad- 
ing power,  becomes  increasingly  a  major  concern 

What  I  say  today,  therefore,  is  predicated  on  the  Importance 
and  essentiality  of  a  strong  merchant  marine  for  the  United  States. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate,  during  these  perilous  and  emergency 
days  to  have  functioning  in  Wa.shington  an  ably  staffed  and  intel- 
ligently administered  United  Stales  Maritime  Commis.slon. 

Under  the  very  able  and  distinguished  chairmanship  of  Rear 
Admiral  Emory  S  LJtnd.  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
Is  discharging  with  singular  success,  and  with  exjjedltious  adminis- 
tration, its  responsibility  of  providing  the  United  States  with  an 
adequate  and  well-balanced  merchant  fleet 

The  provision  of  an  adequate  and  well-balanced  merchant  fleet 
demands  that  full  and  complete  treatment  be  given  to  the  matters 
of  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  and  to  the  national  defense  I 
wcu'.d  like  to  draw  to  your  attention  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  m  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  which 
are  so  vitally  important  to  the  Nation. 

Let  me  draw  as  clear  and  simple  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  prog- 
ress that  Is  being  made  under  the  guidance  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, so  that  we  cnn  all  understand  Just  what  is  being  ac- 
complished through  Washington 

I  shall  endeavor  to  clarify  these  activities  by  breaking  them 
down  into  10  major  Items: 

( 1  (  The  Maritime  Commission,  since  Its  creation,  has  completed 
a  very  thorough  survey  of  the  entire  American  maritime  Industry. 
That  survey  was  studied  by  Congress,  and  every  detail  was  carefully 
Investigated. 

(2)  As  a  restilt  of  the  extensive  and  thorough  survey  made  by  the 
Maritime  Commission,  a  minimum  program  was  undertaken,  which 
calls  for  the  construction  of  500  new  ships  within  10  years  This 
means  that  approximately  50  new  ships  will  be  addtd  to'  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  each  year  This  is  a  forward-looking  pro- 
gram, and  one  which  carries  the  support  of  all  our  people. 

(3)  At  present  the  Maritime  Commission  is  building  Its  new  ships 
In    15  yards  located   in    12  States   of   the   Union.     These   yards   are 

located  on  our  east  coast,  on  our  west   coast,   and   on   the  Gulf • 

they  are  not  c:ustered  in  any  one  particular  geographical  location. 
The  advisability  of  that,  from  a  national -defense  viewpoint.  Is  quite 
obvious  Since  the  Commission  begnn  its  program,  it  has  let 
contracts  for  152  ships,  or  mere  than  1,000.000  gross  tons. 

(4)  This  vast  shipbuilding  program  is  providing  Jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen;  It  Is  Improving  the 
merchant  marine  service  by  leaps  and  t)ounds:  It  Is  contributing  to 
the  national  defense  in  unmistakable  fashion;  and  it  Is  adding  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  farms,  our  mines,  our  factories,  and  our  trans- 
portation systems.  Shipbuilding  spreads  employment  over  a  great 
many  services,  and  is  therefore  a  particularly  helpful  Industry  to 
the  Nation's  economy 

(5)  Last  year  the  Maritime  Commission  submitted  a  compre- 
hensive report  to  Congress  on  coastwise  and  Intercoastal  shipping. 
As  a  result,  legislation  was  developed  and  is  now  pending  which  is 
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designed  to  make  available  ships  now  In  the  OommlBSlon'B  lald-up 
fleet.  The  llarltlme  Commission,  acme  10  years  ago,  voluntarily 
surrendered  control  over  these  lald-up  TWflH  at  the  request  of  the 
domestic  operators.  Today  there  Is  every  indication  that  these 
ships,  even  though  they  are  older  veaaels,  stiould  be  made  available. 
They  ought  to  be  put  Into  good  shape  and  they  otight  to  be  made 
available.  The  Commission  is  supporting  legislation  which  would 
make  Uils  possible. 

(6)  When  Congress  approved  the  Neutrality  Act  last  year,  it  was 
widely  feared  that  the  withdrawal  of  our  ships  from  European 
conunerce  wotild  endanger  our  merchant  marine  Industry.  It  was 
even  said  that  additional  subsidies  would  have  to  be  granted,  other- 
wise this  great  and  vital  Industry  would  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  economic  shock.  It  Is,  therefore,  a  happy  fact  that  the  fears 
which  many  persons  entertained  last  autumn  have  not  matei-lallzed. 
Our  neutrality  policy  withdrew  over  100  ships  from  regular  runs  to 
Europe.  As  the  war  Eone  of  Europe  broadens,  almost  day  by  day, 
there  Is  strong  likelihood  that  even  more  American  vessels  may  be 
wttlidrswn  from  trade  in  foreign  wateia.  Nevertheless,  the  elim- 
ination, or  at  least  the  reduction,  of  our  n»erchant-marlne  service 
to  Europe  has  not  crippled  our  maritime  industry.  Our  merchant 
fleet  has  not  been  rendered  Idle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now 
busier  than  ever  with  new  trade  with  Asia  and,  particularly,  with 
South  America.  There  have  been  no  serious  nor  substantial  lay- 
ups  because  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  In  fact,  our  maritime  industry 
is  on  the  upward  trend,  and  I  am  reliably  informed  tliat  this 
upward  trend  is  not  all  chargeable  to  the  war.  Much  of  It  Is  new 
acUvlty — new   trade — that  will,  in  all  likelihood,  remain  ours. 

(7)  Splendid  progress  has  been  made  over  the  past  year  In  add- 
ing to  jjassenger  traffic  on  our  merchant  marine.  More  Americans 
are  traveling  on  American  slilps.  That  is  a  wholesome  trend. 
likewise. 

(8)  The  Maritime  Commission,  In  1938,  established  a  training 
program  designed  to  afford  to  American  merchant  seamen  an  op- 
portimlty  to  Improve  their  ablUties.  Nearly  6,000  licensed  and 
unlicensed  men  are  now  enrolled  in  this  course  of  training. 

The  program,  as  it  Is  developing,  is  removing  to  a  large  extent 
some  of  the  Initial  fears  of  the  maritime  unions.  The  wholesome 
Intent  of  the  Maritime  Commission  has  evidenced  Itself  and  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  training  programs  will  be 
broadened  for  we  need  more  and  more  men  efficiently  trained  in 
the  merchant-marine  service. 

9.  The  activity  of  the  Maritime  Oommlasion  Is  stlmtUatlng  patri- 
otic interest  in  our  merchant  marine.  There  Is  now  an  ever-widen- 
ing desire  to  make  our  merchant  marine  the  best  In  the  world.  Our 
position  is  steadily  Improving,  but  we  still  have  a  substantially 
long  road  to  travel  It  Is  heartening,  however,  to  realize  that  we 
are  now  definitely  headed  In  the  right  direction. 

10.  The  Maritime  Conunlsslon  Is  soUcltlivg  the  cooperation  of  all 
elements  essential  to  the  development  of  an  adequate  national 
defense.  Therefore,  the  present  program  of  the  Bdaritime  Commis- 
sion ought  to  be  carried  out  with  utmost  tq>eed  and  with  a  minimum 
of  obstructive  criticism.  This  is  a  time  for  unity,  for  nonpartlsan- 
■hlp,  and  for  coordination  throughout  the  Nation, 

In  the  10  points  which  I  have  brought  out  I  have  covered  in  a 
very  cursory  manner  the  outstanding  contributions  which  your 
Oovemment.  through  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission.  Is 
making  toward  the  development  of  a  bigger  and  better  American 
merchant  marine. 

The  history  of  the  merchant  marine  to  a  dramatic  and  Interest- 
ing story.  Like  the  occasion  which  inspired  the  establishment  of 
National  Maritime  Day.  there  is  adventtire  and  romance  and  drama 
In  the  success  story  of  the  merchant  marine. 

There  will  be  new  legislation  as  developments  at  home  and 
abroad  demand  It.  We  received  some  of  those  recommendations 
from  the  President  last  week,  and  they  all  had  to  do  with  provid- 
ing for  our  security  and  our  future  happiness  through  adequate 
defense.  If  we  must  quarrel  and  bicker  and  criticize,  let  us  by 
all  means  confine  our  protests  so  that  they  will  not  Impede  the 
present  drive  toward  national  defense.  Our  homes,  our  families, 
and  our  welfare  are  at  stake. 

I  salute  the  merchant  marine  as  a  great  American  enterprise — 
one  that  is  growing  and  Improving  day  by  day.  Its  strength,  Its 
prestige,  and  Its  effectiveness  must  be  augmented  and  encouraged 
by  our  patriotic  interest  and  support. 


Peace  and  Preparedness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  23  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) , 

1940 


ADLHESS  BY  HON  ROBERT  A.  TAPT  OF  OHIO  AT  8T.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  on 


Peace  and  Preparedness,  delivered  by  the  Senator  frwn  Ohio 
[Mr.  Tatt]  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  20, 1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  not  sick  at 
heart  when  he  reads  the  news  from  Europe.  There  is  no  one  who 
Is  not  deeply  resentful  at  the  attack  made  on  courageous  but 
helpless  people  by  the  German  war  machine.  We  see  before  our 
eyes  a  scene  of  death  and  destruction  threatening  to  wipe  out, 
in  a  few  short  months,  the  civilization  which  has  been  builded 
in  Europe  for  thousands  of  years.  We  are  sttmned  at  the  im- 
plications of  modern  war  as  it  may  affect  ourselves. 

The  very  seriousness  of  the  crisis,  however,  should  be  an  argu- 
ment for  a  calm  consideration  of  the  sitxiation  as  it  now  exista 
without  preconceived  prejudice  or  excitement  or  emotion.  All 
of  us  are  deeply  concerned  with  one  thing  above  all — tlie  lasting 
welfare  of  our  F>eople  and  of  the  America  we  love  ao  weU.  On 
May  12  the  President  said,  "Surely  it  is  time  for  our  American 
Republics  to  spread  the  problem  before  us  in  the  cold  light  of 
day,  to  analyze  it,  to  ask  questions,  to  demand  answers,  to  use 
every  knowledge,  every  science  we  possess,  to  apply  common  sense, 
and  especially  to  act  with  luianlmlty  and  a  singleness  of  purpose." 
In  that  spirit  I  wish  to  discuss  the  position  of  this  country  In 
the  world  today. 

Ttiere  are  those  who  believe  that  there  must  be  no  criticism  of 
the  President  in  his  conduct  of  foreign  afralrs;  that  we  must  achieve 
an  outward  appearance  of  unity  at  all  costs.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
agree  that  leadership  in  foreign  affairs  and  their  practi'^1  working 
out  must  rest  with  the  President.  But  with  regard  to  fundamental 
questions  of  foreign  policy  there  is  no  reasonable  argument  against 
public  debate.  Of  course,  no  man's  position  should  be  guided  by 
selfish  partisanship;  but  after  all.  selfish  partisanship  should  not 
enter  Into  the  discussion,  even  of  domestic  policies.  Certainly  so 
long  as  we  are  not  actually  engaged  in  war.  no  question  of  foreign 
or  domestic  policy  concerns  the  people  of  this  country  so  much  as 
the  possibility  of  becoming  Involved  In  war.  The  Democratic  proc- 
ess demands  that  the  people  have  a  voice  In  determining  that 
policy.  It  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of  every  man  In  public 
life  to  state  clearly  his  position  on  such  a  question,  even  if  he 
differs  with  the  President.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  equally  his 
duty  to  state  his  agreement  with  the  President,  even  If  he  differs 
with  the  other  members  of  his  party.  In  November.  I  voted  for 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  emljargo.  because  I  felt  that  that  repeal  would 
tend  to  keep  us  out  of  European  war.  It  has  accomplished  that 
purpose.  No  American  ships  have  been  sunk — no  American  lives 
have  been  lost.  For  the  same  reason,  namely,  my  desire  that  we 
remain  at  peace.  I  am  somewhat  doubtful  today  of  the  President's 
position. 

We  are  not  engaged  In  the  present  world  war.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  vociferous  writers  who  think  we  should  be.  Have  they 
the  support  of  the  President  of  the  United  States?  He  has  made 
no  definite  move  toward  war  but  he  haa  made  a  number  of  dis- 
turbing statements  which  Indicate  that  he  might  favor  that  position 
if  the  people  would  permit  it.  It  is  all  the  more  advisable  that  the 
people  consider  soberly  the  reasons  for  and  against  our  becoming 
involved  In  the  war.  The  President  has  talked  of  quarantining  the 
aggressor  nations.  He  has  talked  of  methods  short  of  war  which 
might  easily  lead  to  war.  He  implies  that  we  cannot  permit  Europe 
to  go  totalitarian. 

On  May  14.  the  President  approved  a  statement  made  regarding 
his  position  by  his  secretary.  Stephen  Early,  in  which  Mr.  Early 
said.  "The  feeling  here  Is  that  if  there  Is  a  four-alarm  fire  up  the 
street  and  the  vrtnd  Is  sweeping  It  in  the  direction  of  your  home,  the 
issue  at  once  becomes  the  protection  of  your  home.  What  you  want 
to  do  Is  to  put  out  the  fire  immediately  and  keep  it  from  reaching 
your  home."  If  this  means  anything.  It  means  that  we  should 
undertake  our  defense  In  Europe.  Why  should  the  President  dwell 
upon  the  possibility  of  a  German  attack  on  the  United  States  by  air. 
picturing  German  airplanes  approaching  by  way  of  Africa  and  South 
America  to  drop  bombs  In  St.  LfOUis  or  Kansas  City?  Apparently 
it  Is  to  enforce  the  argument  that  we  mtist  not  permit  Germany 
to  win  the  war,  because  we  would  be  Immediately  subjected  to  an 
attack  by  air  for  which  we  are  not  prepared.  Why  otherwise  stir 
up  the  emotions  of  the  people  when  their  feet  ought  to  be  firmly 
planted  on  the  ground?  It  is  certainly  uimeoessary  as  an  argument 
for  preparedness,  for  Congress  is  only  too  anxious  to  appropriate 
whatever  Is  necessary  for  an  adequate  defense. 

We  have  had  presented  to  us  rep>eatedly  the  reasons  why  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  Is  necessary  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  or  for 
defense.  I  believe  we  should  first  consider  the  reasons  why  wo 
should  not  become  Involved  in  war. 

Those  reasons  are  obvious.  Modem  war  has  none  of  the  glamour 
which  we  were  taught  to  sussoclate  with  war  in  our  childhood.  It 
Is  nothing  but  horror  and  suffering  and  mechanical  destruction. 
It  leaves  the  victor  as  exhausted  as  the  vanquished,  and  a  train 
of  economic  distress  in  Its  wake.  It  is  said  that  we  might  partici- 
pate in  the  war  through  the  loan  of  money  or  the  action  of  ovu" 
Navy,  without  sending  troops  to  Europe,  and  thus  escape  the  worst 
features  of  the  war.  I  do  not  believe  It.  If  we  abandon  our  posi- 
tion as  a  neutral  which  we  have  always  maintained  with  respect 
to  wars  between  nations,  if  we  admit  that  our  safety  and  defense 
are  at  stake  in  European  war.  then  we  cannot  go  halfway.  If  we 
are  Justified  in  spiendlng  billions  for  the  Allies  and  supporting 
their  navies,  then  it  would  be  cowardice  not  to  support  them  also 
with  men. 
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There  Is  plenty  of  death  and  permanent  disability  and  suffering 
resulting  from  the  World  War.  but  It  would  be  nothing  compared 
to  the  loss  of  millions  of  Americans  II  we  become  involved  in  this 
war.  No  American  parent  desires  to  see  his  or  her  children  sent 
to  the  trenches  of  E^lrop)e.  It  is  said  that  we  must  participate 
In  this  war  in  order  to  defend  democracy  in  the  world.  No  one 
ean  sympathize  more  than  I  do  with  the  success  of  democratic 
governments  against  dictatorships.  No  one  desires  more  strongly 
than  I  the  end  of  communism  and  nazi-ism.  But  I  question 
whether  war  is  the  effective  method  of  destroying  them.  Oxir  ex- 
perience in  the  World  War  did  not  indicate  that  we  can  interfere 
In  European  quarrels  and  work  out  any  permanent  or  satisfactory 
solution.  The  World  War  did  not  save  democracy.  It  resulted  In 
the  creation  of  the  very  dictatorships  whose  military  forces 
threaten  the  world  today.  Nothing  Is  so  destructive  of  forms  of 
government,  partlciilarly  forms  of  democratic  governments,  as 
war. 

Our  going  to  war  would  be  more  likely  to  destroy  American  de- 
mocracy than  to  destroy  German  dictatorship.  The  President 
already  has  wide  powers  In  case  of  war — to  take  over  the  railroads 
and  maniifacturlng  plants,  radios,  and  public  utilities.  Mr.  Ed!«on. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  demanded  recently  that  additional  arbitrary 
powers  be  granted  at  once.  There  are  ^ndlng  in  Congress  meas- 
ures designed  to  have  the  Government  take  over  all  business  and 
property,  fix  prices  and  wages,  draft  every  workman  and  every  clerk 
and  every  executive  for  civil  duty  as  the  Government  may  assign, 
and  regulate  every  detail  of  private  employment  and  conunercial 
life.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  present  Government  will  ask  for 
and  exercise  these  powers.  In  the  World  War  the  Government  had 
exclusive  powers,  but  actually  accomplished  results  largely  through 
the  cooperation  of  industry.  The  so-called  mobilization  of  wealth, 
however,  carried  out  in  a  New  Deal  spirit,  is  likely  to  destroy  for- 
ever the  operation  of  private  enterprise  and  local  self-government 
In  the  United  States.  There  is  an  indication  even  today  that  the 
cooperation  of  industry  Is  not  to  be  wholeheartedly  sought  in 
carrying  out  the  preparedness  program. 

I  believe  we  will  do  the  cause  of  democracy  much  more  good  If 
we  stay  out  of  the  war.  There  is  only  one  way  to  spread  democracy 
throughout  the  world;  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  showing  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  under  democratic  government  they  are  more  likely 
to  have  peace  and  happinets  than  under  any  other  form.  Efforts 
to  change  the  governments  of  other  people  by  force  have  not  often 
succeeded.  Democracy  spread  through  the  world  in  the  nineteenth 
century  from  our  example,  and  it  will  do  so  again. 

The  third  argument  for  entering  the  war  is  that  of  Steve  Early's 
conflagration,  the  argument  that  If  Germany  wins  the  war  they 
will  Immediately  attack  the  United  States.  Therefore,  it  Is  said,  we 
should  participate  in  this  war  purely  as  a  defensive  measure.  The 
argument  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
sound  today.  I  see  no  resison  why  the  Germans,  if  we  remain  neu- 
tral, should  attack  the  United  States  even  if  victorious.  Their 
hands  would  be  fvilly  occupied  with  the  problems  of  Europe.  No 
dictator  has  ever  dominated  all  of  Europe  for  long.  The  markets  of 
Europe  and  Asia  would  be  open  to  them,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
Why  they  should  pick  out  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world,  when 
we  have  nothing  that  they  could  not  secure  elsewhere. 

Nor  have  they  any  reason  to  suppose  that  an  attack  would  be 
successful.  Our  Navy  Is  three  times  the  size  of  the  German  and 
Italian  Navies  combined.  The  ocean  barrier  is  still  tremendously 
effective.  The  Germans  have  felt  the  necessity  of  violating  Holland 
and  Belgium  to  get  within  100  miles  of  England  becau-se  apparently 
even  500  miles  is  too  far  for  an  effective  attack  by  air.  The  fact  that 
airplanes  can  fly  the  Atlantic  in  a  few  hours  does  not  indicate  for  a 
moment  that  armies  can  be  moved  across  an  ocean  commanded  by 
a  predominant  navy.  I  dcubt  if  any  competent  expert  would  con- 
sider even  the  possibility  of  a  successful  German  attack  on  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  said  that  our  foreign  trade  would  be  destroyed.  I  don't 
understand  why.  if  peace  is  once  restored,  we  could  not  trade  as 
well  with  Germany  as  with  England.  A  supposed  hostility  to  Japan, 
a  totalitarian  nation,  does  not  prevent  Japan  being  one  of  our 
best  customers. 

Then  we  hear  of  our  being  conquered  by  a  wave  of  totalitarian 
ideas  which  we  will  be  too  lacking  in  intellect  to  resist.  We  are 
to  be  a  kind  of  Caspar  Milquetoast  among  nations,  ashamed  to 
hold  the  banner  of  democracy  aloft  because  it  is  not  fashionable 
to  do  so.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  danger  of  the  infiltration  of 
totalitarian  ideas  from  the  New  D^al  circle  in  Washington,  than 
there  will  ever  be  from  any  activities  of  the  Communists  or  the 
Nazi  Bund. 

I  cannot  see  that  a  German  victory,  regrettable  as  it  may  be, 
would  Ipave  the  United  States  defenseless  against  aggre.esion. 

If  we  are  considering  the  proper  means  of  defending  the  United 
States  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  our  line  of  defense  Is 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  not  the  battlefields  of  France. 

Furthermore,  the  argtunent  that  we  should  defend  ourselves  by 
participating  in  the  European  war  overlooks  the  diflQculty  of  con- 
ducting any  such  defense.  We  have  no  army  to  send  to  Europe,  we 
have  no  airplanes  of  our  own  in  any  material  quantity,  and  those 
that  we  have  we  need  at  home.  Two-thirds  of  our  production  is 
already  going  to  Europe.  The  Allies  have  sufllcient  gold  and 
credits  to  pay  for  their  purchases  for  many  months  to  come.  The 
weakening  of  their  control  of  the  seas  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  any  lack  of  warships,  but  rather  of  German  superiority 
In  tne  air.     We  cannot  defend  ourselves  in  Europe  today. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  minimize  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  produced  by  a  German  victory.  While  I  do  not  think  that 
there  would  be  a  German  attack  on  the  United  States,  nevertheless 
It  Is  a  possibility  In  the  future  which  we  cannot  ignore,  particularly 
In  the  case  of  a  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  alliance.  We  must 
not  be  taken  unprepared  as  were  the  British.  If  Germany  should 
win.  we  would  have  to  consider  defense  In  the  light  of  defending 
the  entire  continent  of  North  America,  the  Caribbean  Sea.  and.  at 
the  very  least,  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  This  would 
require  a  substantial  change  of  our  entire  foreign  policy,  particu- 
larly in  that  section  of  the  world.  It  would  require  the  expendi- 
ture annually  of  a  much  greater  sum  for  armament  than  we  have 
heretofore  spent  and  a  much  heavier  burden  of  taxation.  We  would 
find  ourselves  in  a  world  where  ruthless  force  had  been  triumphant 
over  every  principle  of  Justice  and  where  the  possibility  of  Its  con- 
tinued triumph  would  be  always  before  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Tet  even  that  alternative  seems  to  be  preferable  to  present  par- 
ticipation in  the  European  war.  The  possibility  of  having  to  epend 
two  billions  a  year  more  than  we  have  been  spending  Is  t>etter  than 
spending  thirty  billions  a  year  for  armament  while  we  engage  In  the 
present  war.  We  are  in  a  very  vulnerable  financial  situation.  We 
began  the  last  war  owing  nothing  and  with  a  balanced  budgft.  If 
we  entered  the  war  today  we  would  start  owing  t45.000.000.000  and 
with  an  annual  deficit  of  $4,000,000,000  merely  for  peacetime  ex- 
penditures. 

How  foolish  and  dangerotis  does  the  New  Deal  spending  policy 
look  at  the  present  moment!  Sound  finances  are  an  essential  part 
of  national  defense.  We  cannot  risk  an  economic  break-down  in 
the  midst  of  war  We  have  spent  billions  for  boondcggllng,  public 
works,  and  subsidies  which  now  we  need  for  defense.  It  was  the 
Roman  Emperor  Augustus,  who.  when  he  was  beset  by  enemies, 
cried  aloud,  "Varus.  Vartos.  give  me  back  my  legions  "  We  may  well 
cry  now.  when  our  need  Is  so  great,  "Franklin,  PYankiin.  give  us 
back  our  billions." 

A  world  In  which  force  rules  is  not  one  we  look  forward  to  with 
equanimity.  But  I  believe  that  a  wise  foreign  policy  with  ade- 
quate defense  would  enable  us  to  avoid  war  even  under  those 
conditions.  While  it  is  not  a  pleasant  alternative  I  believe  it  is 
better  than  to  plunge  blindly  into  the  war  today,  with  death  and 
suffering  for  our  young  men.  with  suspension  of  our  domestic 
liberties,  with  financial  bankruptcy  and  with  complete  futility.  I 
don't  believe  we  can  lay  down  any  unchangeable  principles  for  our 
foreign  policy.  Conditions  change  too  rapidly  in  the  world  today 
and  foreign  policy  is  a  practical  question  which  must  be  adjusted 
to  meet  new  conditions  as  they  arise,  but  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  such  change  In  conditions,  at  any  rate  before  Novem- 
ber. Let's  stop  playing  with  the  Idea  that  we  may  enter  the  war 
and  devote  ourselves  to  a  genuine  program  of  defense. 

For  there  can  be  no  argument  against  a  sound  program  of  ade- 
quate preparedne.ss. 

We  have  been  appropriating  tremendous  sums  for  the  Army  and 
Navy — more  than  we  have  ever  appropriated  before  in  time  of 
peace — and  yet  there  are  ugly  rumors  of  complete  Inadequacy. 
;  Our  Navy  is  cflQclent  but  apparently  our  naval-construction  pro- 
gram has  gone  forward  very  slowly.  Indeed,  compared  to  that  of 
I  the  Japanese.  A  year  ago  we  authorized  6.000  additional  airplanes 
for  the  Army.  The  actual  deliveries  on  this  program  have  not 
exceeded  350.  The  largest  numlser  of  military  and  naval  planes 
delivered  in  any  1  month  Including  those  for  our  Army  and  Navy 
and  foreign  exports  has  not  exceeded  337.  and  deliveries  In  Febru- 
ary and  March  1940  were  less  than  those  in  December  1939  and 
January    1940. 

The  Secretary  of  War  states  that  if  additional  large-scale  orders 
for  types  of  airplanes  now  in  production  are  placed  Immediately 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  major  companies  would  attain  a  potential 
capacity  of  1.200  military  airplanes  per  month  by  the  end  of  1940. 
This  would  still  be  very  much  less  than  the  German  capacity  Our 
supply  of  antiairplane  guns  appears  negligible;  the  mechanization 
of  our  Army  units  extremely  limited.  It  is  certainly  fair  to  ask 
the  administration  where  the  money  has  gone  which  has  been  so 
liberally  appropriated  during  the  past  several  years.  Why  has  it 
not  been  devoted  to  those  things  which  all  the  expert  opinion 
considers  to  be  necessary?  Was  our  Government  as  ignorant  of 
what  the  Germans  were  developing  as  the  British  were? 

It  seems  to  me  absolutely  essential  that  a  Joint  committee  of 
Congress  make  an  Immediate  and  thorough  study  of  the  entire 
problem.  After  consultation  with  Army  leaders.  Navy  leaders,  and 
business  executives,  they  should  submit  a  plan  of  defense  which 
will  command  the  support  of  every  party  and  class  of  the 
population. 

We  face  a  political  campaign  In  November.  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  great  Issue  t)etween  the  parties  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
policy,  but  neither  do  I  see  the  slightest  rea,son  why  the  present 
situation  In  Europe  and  our  own  Inadequacy  In  defense  should 
be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  reelection  of  President  Roosevelt 
or  the  continuation  of  the  New  Deal  m  domestic  affairs.  The 
Republicans  are  accused  of  partisanship  when  they  criticize  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  President.  If  there  could  be  any  course  more 
selfishly  partisan  than  that  which  seeks  to  use  a  great  world  crisis 
to   boost   a   third   term.    I   don't   know   what    It    could    be. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  to  indicate,  from  our  experience  in 
recent  years,  that  the  present  administration  has  any  peculiar 
ability  to  provide  an  effective  Army  or  Navy  for  defense  or  to  keep 
up  with  modem  developments  m  aviation.  Even  the  program 
presented  recently   by   the  President  seems  to  have  been   hastily 
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thrown  together,  and  Includes  requests  for  blank-check  appropria- 
tions, the  purpose  of  which  is  still  tjncertain. 

Secondly,  In  the  lmr>ortant  field  at  finances,  the  President  has 
shown  his  complete  incompetence  and  lack  of  interest.  He  said 
recently  that  it  was  minor  detail  how  Congress  financed  the  new 
national -defense  program,  that  he  was  not  much  interested  in 
how  the  money  was  raised,  but  only  In  the  power  to  spend  it.  If 
we  become  involved  in  war.  there  Is  no  more  Important  question 
to  determine  than  whether  we  should  finance  by  additional  tax- 
ation, by  lncrea>slng  the  public  debt,  or  by  a  combination  of  both. 
On  the  proper  determination  of  that  question  may  depend  the 
whole  success  of  a  iTosKlble  war.  The  present  administration  has 
shown  Its  complete  incapacity  in  that  field. 

Thirdly,  the  administration  still  permlte  Its  prejudice  against 
business  to  hamper  the  development  of  defense.  Only  this  week 
the  leader  of  the  Senate  called  up  the  La  Toilette  civll-llbertles 
bill  and  insisted  on  presenting  it  to  the  Senate,  over  the  adverse 
reports  of  the  Army  and  Nsvy.  These  reports  aseert  that  its 
drastic  proTlstons  will  hamper  the  production  of  Army  and  Navy 
equipment,  which  is  already  slowed  up  by  the  regulations  of 
various  New  Deal  bureaiu.  The  L«  Pollette  bill  incidentally  pro- 
hibits any  employer  from  making  any  Inquiry  whatsoever,  or  em- 
ploying others  to  make  inquiries,  regarding  the  union  or  party 
afflllatlon  of  those  who  apply  for  work.  An  employer  cannot  pro- 
tect himself  against  the  Infilltratton  of  Communists  Into  his  plant. 
It  Is  a  Trojan  horse  under  which  Communist  and  NpzI  "fifth 
columns"  may  establish  themselves  In  our  most  essential  Indvis- 
trlal  plants.  How  secret  would  our  military  and  naval  secrets  be 
In  wartime  under  such  a  law? 

The  rights  of  workmen  can  be  adequately  protected  without 
binding  the  manufacturers  hand  and  foot  with  red  tape  Even 
today,  with  all  the  additional  war  work,  the  administration  is 
increasing  its  demands  for  relief  and  proposes  to  spend  a  billion 
dollars  on  W  P.  A  In  8  months  of  an  election  year  instead  of  in  12 
as  originally  contemplated.  No  administration  which  sutwrdinates 
preparedness  to  domestic  politics  is  entitled  to  ask  for  a  third  term 
under  present  conditions. 

And,  finally,  the  forcing  of  the  third-term  issue  will  destroy  that 
very  unity  in  whose  name  the  third  term  is  proposed.  The  people 
will  deeply  resent  any  effort  in  peacetime  to  set  aside  the  consti- 
tutional safeguards  which  are  necessary  if  we  wish  to  retain  a  de- 
mocracy in  this  country.  The  tradition  against  a  third  term  has 
become  as  much  a  part  of  our  Constitution  as  It  could  be  without 
being  written  into  that  Constitution.  It  is  l>ased  on  the  same  reasons 
as  the  other  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  the  belief  that  con- 
centrated power  threatens  the  very  existence  of  democracy  The 
reason  for  the  tradition  is  even  stronger  In  time  of  war  for  the 
powers  which  may  be  concentrated  then  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
are  infinitely  greater.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  an  effec- 
tive and  unified  defense  policy  than  a  declaration  by  the  President 
that  he  does  not  propose  to  accept  a  third  term  or  permit  his  friends 
to  use  the  present  crisis  as  an  argument  for  a  third  term. 

If  a  Joint  committee  of  Congress  is  selected  and  makes  a  report  to 
Which  all  agree,  it  will  do  much  to  remove  the  whole  preparedness 
Issue  from  the  national  election.  Then  the  campaign  can  be  fought 
out  on  the  domestic  policies  of  the  two  parties  and  their  compe- 
tency to  handle  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs. 

We  can  aclileve  unity  in  foreign  affairs  without  abandoning  our 
determination  to  retain  in  this  country  that  form  of  American  de- 
mocracy and  American  enterprise  which  in  150  years  has  made  this 
country  the  greatest  and  the  most  powerful  and.  yes,  even  today, 
the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous  country  in  the  world. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  th^  Record  an  Impressive  editorial  entitled 
"Spawn  of  the  Trojan  Horse."  written  by  Ben  Hur  Lamp- 
man,  and  published  in  the  OregtMiian,  Portland,  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Portland  Oregonlan  of  May  18.   19401 

SPAWN    or    THZ    TBOJAM    HOSSI 

We  do  not  need  the  warnings  of  Mattin  Debs  and  others  to 
remind  us  that  the  Trojan  horse  already  has  emptied  its  capacious 


interior  In  free  America;  that  the  "fifth  column"  Is  here,  and  has 
been  here  for  some  whUe.  Or  do  we?  The  be.<»etting  wealcneM  of 
Americans  is  a  sort  of  self-sufficiency  that  amounts  to  compla- 
cency. Let  the  crackpots  rave  and  rant  from  their  soapboxes — 
nothing  untoward  can  happen  to  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.  "When  Freedom  from  her  mountain-height" — 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Enduring.  Imperishable.  Tolerant 
and  even  contemptuous  of  the  envious  and  malevolent  forces. 
Serene.    So  was  Norway  serene. 

The  "fifth  coliunn, '  the  termites,  the  cargo  of  the  Trojan  horse, 
the  apparently  Innocuous  individuals  who  withhold  dispraise  of 
totalitarian  methods,  the  adroit  apologlsU  with  an  accent,  or  with 
no  accent  whatsoever — for  some  of  them  are  graduates  of  our 
universities — these  are  here.  But  It  were  folly  to  suppose  that 
they  are  soapboxers,  obvious  firebrands,  definite  and  open  inciters 
of  treason  and  revolt.  These  have  craftiness  and  have  counsel; 
they  have  direction  and  foreign  command.  Tou  won't  catch  one 
of  them  on  a  soapbox.  These  people  profess  an  admiration  for 
and  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America.  There  are  few  of 
them  who  wear  semlmllitary  shirts.  The  calling  they  follow  haa 
for  Its  first  instruction  the  injunction,  above  all.  not  to  be  obvious. 

We  need  not  wait  for  their  arrival,  for  their  InfUtration.  for  they 
already  are  here.  Not  only  are  they  here,  but  when  they  have 
been  suspected  some  of  us  have  invoked  the  guaranties  of  the 
Constitution,  as  well  as  the  conscience  of  our  own  traditional 
liberalism,  to  give  them  aid  if  not  comfort;  to  shelter  them  In  the 
folds  of  that  flag  they  have  designed  to  pull  down.  This  is  true.. 
There  is  at  least  one  conspicuous  Instance.  Its  title  character, 
said  to  be  strongly  persuaded  that  American  Institutions  must 
fall,  and  be  succeeded  by  an  alien  and  hateful  Ideology,  passed 
through  the  form  of  a  trial  to  a  species  of  vindication.  In  yet 
another  Instance  we  have  placed  a  foreign-bom  enemy  of  the 
Republic  in  prison  only  on  the  subterfuge,  though  warranted  by 
the  circumstance,  of  misappropriation  of  funds.  We  have  con- 
doned and  dissembled.  The  ostrich  of  fable  with  its  fatuous  head 
in  the  sands  of  delusion. 

Perhaps  the  F.  B.  I.  knows  how  many  of  them  are  among  us, 
working  and  waiting,  eager  for  the  word  that  will  permit  them  to 
cast  aside  their  flimsy  disguises;  eager  to  tell  the  invader  where  to 
Isnd  his  troops  and  deposit  his  bombs;  eager  to  strike  down  by 
betrayal  the  country  that  gave  them  the  generous  shelter  of  Its 
libtTtles.  Are  they  so  base  as  this?  The  answer  is  that  they  are 
without  scruple,  and  that  the  subversive  calling  to  which  they  are 
committed,  and  to  wliich  they  were  congenitally  inclined,  practices 
treachery  as  a  paramount  virtue.  They  are  the  "fifth  column." 
The  dry-rot.     The  termites.     They  are  the  masked  enemy  within. 

As  for  their  baseness,  it  should  be  remembered — ^the  betrayal  is 
so  recent — how  the  young  Nazis  whose  boyhoods  were  passed  in 
Norway,  as  the  otherwise  homeless  and  friendless  children  of  Ger- 
man defeat  in  the  earlier  World  War,  were  first  to  reenter  the 
land  of  their  affectionate  foster  parents,  and  by  an  Intimate  and 
presumably  beloved  knowledge  of  the  land  and  the  language  enable 
the  stratagem  of  assault  which  left  their  benefactors  stretched  in 
death  or  dazed  in  strange  and  sudden  slavery.  In  the  Scandinavian 
countries  the  status  of  foster  father  is  Immemorlally  and  peculiarly 
intimate  and  well-nigh  sacred.  The  returning  foundlings  of  the 
Nazi  "fifth  column"  did  not  scruple  to  profane  it.  Would  the 
leopard  change  its  spots  out  of  exceptional  consideration  for 
America,  the  land  that  has  ever  been  sanctuary  to  the  friendless 
and  oppressed?  We  may  Judge  the  smuggled  cohorts  of  the  Trojan 
horse,  the  "fifth  column."  only  by  their  performance  elsewhere. 
They  have  a  purpose  In  America.     And  the  "fifth  column"  is  here. 

It  has  been  reasonably  suggested,  and  here  the  tentative,  explana- 
tion is  offered  for  no  more  than  appears,  that  the  mysterious 
paralysis  of  the  Belgian  garrison  of  Eben  Emael,  stormed  and  taken 
by  Hitlers  troops  with  a  minimum  of  resistance,  was  in  simple 
fact  attributable  not  to  some  secret  mechanical  or  chemical  de- 
vice, but  to  the  corruptive  presence  of  the  "fifth  column"  within 
the  fortress.  Whether  this  is  true,  or  is  not,  the  Indisputable  evi- 
dence remains  that  the  comparatively  easy  conquest  elsewhere  of 
enemy  territories  and  citadels  by  Nazi  troops  can  be  and  is  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  existence  of  traitorous  elements,  schooled  to 
their  function,  previously  established  within  the  lines  of  defense. 

There  is  much  talk  of  arming  against  the  possibility  of  an  Allied 
defeat — which  scarcely  would  be  less  than  ominous  to  us — on  the 
ancient  battlefields  of  Europe,  where  the  dead  men  of  the  last 
great  war  have  not  yet  rettirned  to  the  elements.  A  formidable 
and  impregnable  democracy  of  the  western  w^orld.  as  a  torch  that 
burns  strongly  and  will  not  be  quenched.  A  beacon  for  the  re- 
assembling of  the  scattered  and  consecrate  forces  of  mankind's  will 
to  be  decent  and  free.  And  this  talk  must  be  solidified  Into  action, 
It  must  be  productive  of  effective  attainment — but  not  through 
neglect  of  immediate  obligations  essential  to  national  security, 
essential  to  victory  if  need  arises,  essential  to  life  as  we  Americans 
know  it. 

The  Oregonlan  Is  not  an  alarmist;  It  suggests  no  national  furor 
of  spy  plots,  no  panic  of  eleventh-hour  trepidation.  But  It  haa 
heard  from  foreign  parts,  as  you  have;  it  has  conveyed  testimony. 
And  it  has  but  this  counsel  to  offer,  nor  need  it  cite  the  example 
of  failure:  This  is  the  time  when  the  Trojan  horse  must  be  cap- 
ttired  and  curt)ed;  this  is  the  time  that  never  will  come  for  th« 
purpose  again.    Smash  the  "fifth  column"  now. 
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I   go.     At  the  same  time  they  have  all  used  our  wide-open  patent 
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Blue  Ridge  Parkway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  AprU  24), 

1940 


ARTICLE  BY  LOUIS  AZRAEL 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  here  an  article 
which  was  clipped  from  one  of  the  Baltimore  newspapers  in 
reference  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  which,  incidentally. 
leads  into  my  State  of  North  Carolina  through  Virginia  to 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  in  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar]  and  I  have 
been  interested  for  a  number  of  years.  This  article  is  a 
very  vivid  description  of  the  beauty  of  the  parkway  leading 
southward  to  one  of  the  loveliest  sections  in  all  the  world. 
I  ask  that  it  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A   BALTIMOREAN'S    part   IK    A   GREAT    PROJECT 

(By  Louis  Azrael) 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  America,  In  touring  to  see  this 
Nation's  scenic  beauties,  one  of  the  greatest  Improvements  of  recent 
years,  undoubtedly.  Is  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  which  already 
stretches  more  than  300  miles  through  Virginia.  North  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee,  between  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  and  the 
Smoky  Mountain  National  Park. 

Part  of  these  300  miles  are  not  yet  finished,  though  they  are 
useable.     And  almost  200  more  miles  are  yet  to  be  constructed. 

Already  $15,000,000  have  been  spent  on  the  project;  an  equal 
amount  Is  still  to  be  spent. 

Although  Important  parts  of  the  road  were  not  opened  until 
last  summer,  300.000  people  have  already  used  It. 

This  summer.  It  Is  believed,  more  than  half  a  million  w^Ul  take 
the  lovely  drive  along  the  Blue  Ridge  mountalntops,  through 
masses  of  azalea  and  laurel  and  rhododendron,  past  scattered  farms 
with  their  early,  picturesque  buildings  of  hewn  timber  with  hand- 
split  "shake"  roofs,  through  valleys  where  streams  run  clear  and 
cool  in  the  shade  of  the  pine  and  the  hemlock. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  driving  along  roads  lined  with  bill- 
boards, "hot  dog"  stands,  ugly  gasoline  stands,  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way drive  will  be  a  new.  refreshing  experience. 

They  will  find  the  roads  edged  with  wide  expanses  of  grass  and 
trees  They  wlU  find  no  signs  or  stands  to  mar  the  placid  beauty 
of  the  scenery. 

They  will  find,  at  Intervals,  semicircular  aprons  at  high  places 
where  they  can  park  their  cars  and  observe  the  view  without  ob- 
struct ing  traffic. 

They  will  find  places  set  aside  for  picknlckers.  trails  for  hikers, 
places  for  camping. 

I  write  about  this  magnificent  roadway  not  only  to  let  you  know 
•bcut  it — if  you  don't  already  know. 

It  Is  well  worth  knowing  about.  Last  year  I  traveled  on  part  of 
th!s  highway — the  less  bea'.niful  part,  I  am  told. 

And  I  have  seen  no  roads  in  the  western  part  of  the  Nation; 
nothing  In  the  Rockies  or  the  Sierras  to  surpass  It. 

Nor  did  I  find  more  beauty  when  I  traveled  on  the  mountainous 
roads  in  Norway — roads  which  then  told  a  story  of  peace  and 
contentment  and  placidity  and  which  now  creak  beneath  the 
weight  of  German  tanks. 

I  write  this  only  to  tell  you  that  there  Is  a  place,  only  a  short 
distance  from  your  home,  where  you  can  tour  In  surroundings 
as  beautiful  as  those  which  are  found  abroad. 

I  write  it  also  to  give  public  credit  to  a  Baltimorean. 

I  have  Just  received  from  the  Public  Works  Administration — 
which  has  charge  of  the  entire  project — a  brief  history  of  the  work. 

It  gives  the  following  story  of  the  parkway's  origin: 

"During  September  1933  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  Virginia 
Municipalities  was  held  In  Richmond,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  of 
the  Capitol  Building. 

"Alter  the  meeting,  at  a  limcheon  in  the  Executive  Mansion 
attended  by  George  L.  RadclifTe.  regional  advisor  of  the  P.  W.  A. 
District.  Executive  Officer  MaJ.  Philip  B.  Fleming.  Mr.  Theodore  E. 
Straus  of  the  Public  Works  Administration.  Gov.  John  Garland 
Pollard.  United  States  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  State  Engineer 
J  A.  Anderson,  and  others,  the  possibility  of  such  a  parkway  was 
proposed   by  Mr.  Straus,  and  received   the   approval  of   Governor 


Pollard,  who  immediately  appointed  a  committee,  requesting  Sena- 
tor Byrd  to  act  as  its  chairman." 

Mr.  Straus,  a  Baltimorean.  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  city 
school  board. 

When  George  L  Radci^ifte.  who  had  not  yet  been  elected  to  the 
Senate,  was  named  regional  director  of  the  P.  W.  A.  activities,  he 
appointed  Mr.  Straus  as  his  assistant. 

In  this  capacity.  Straus  net  only  made  the  sugge.stlon  which 
started  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  movement  he  also  participated — 
and  is  still  partlcipatmg — in  carrying  the  project  to  fulfillment. 


Executive  Department  Cable-Desk  Diplomacy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  BOAKE  CARTER 


Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
time  when  Boake  Carter  was  best  known  as  a  radio  com- 
mentator with  definite  ideas  which  he  expressed  most  force- 
fully. Months  have  elapsed  since  you  have  heard  him 
regularly  over  the  air.  and  his  admirers  are  now  forced  to 
content  themselves  in  reading  his  comments.  These  com- 
ments are  widely  read,  and  especially  do  citizens  digest  his 
words  concerning  Europe.  They  ponder  his  words  because 
of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Europe,  including  the  British 
Isles,  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  of  the  House,  I  insert  at  this  point 
Boake  Carter's  article,  Cable-Desk  Diplomacy,  which  was 
specifically  called  to  my  attention  by  a  mother  of  my  dis- 
trict intent  on  seeing  to  it  that  policies  are  changed  at  our 
Nation's  Capital.  She  insists  that  we  stay  out  of  war.  and 
that  we  keep  war  out  of  this  country.  I  hope  you  will  read 
Cable-Desk  Diplomacy. 

[From  the  Daily  Mirror] 

Cable  De.sk  Diplomact 

(By  Boake  Carter) 

WHITE  PAPER 

I  have  Just  finished  reading  American  White  Paper,  by  those  two 
alert  youngsters.  AIsop  and  Kintncr. 

It  is  short.  It  Is  easy  to  read.  It  should  be  read  by  every  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

There  have  been  other  newspaper  spcke.emen  from  time  to  time, 
but  nearly  all  have  had  their  knuckles  rapped  by  the  White  House. 

Not  so  in  this  case.  Hence  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  American 
White  Paper  Is,  as  lar  as  it  goes,  an  authentic  document  on  existing 
American  policy. 

The  chief  aim  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Alsop  and  Kintner  make  clear.  Is 
neither  neutrality  nor  keeping  America  out  of  war. 

The  Roosevelt  policy,  instead,  is  to  help  the  Allies  win  the  war 
with  every  means  short  of  dispatching  American  troops  abroad. 

Anybody  with  a  grain  cf  common  sense  can  understand  the  ab- 
surdity— and  recklessness — of  playing  at  partial  participation  in  war. 
It  is  Just  as  absurd  to  assume  that  if  the  Allies  found  all  our  other 
forms  of  assistance  not  enough,  that  we  wouldn't  send  our  own 
doughboys  abroad  again. 

people's  FAtrLT 

Thus  American  White  Paper  reveals  moat  clearly  that  there  may. 
Indeed,  be  no  limits  to  Mr  Roosevelt's  determination  to  see  an  allied 
victory — even  to  send  a  United  States  army  abroad. 

If  most  Americans  don't  realize  this.  96  percent  of  whom  are 
opposed  to  going  to  war  with  Germany  (Gallup  polls),  it  is  because 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  avoided  telling  the  people. 

The  authors  declare  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  have  t>een  evasive.  But  they 
blame  the  people  for  that  condition,  ironically  enough. 

The  President's  special  message  calling  for  the  lifting  of  the  arms 
embargo  they  dismiss  as  "the  least  meaningful  of  all  documents  of 
the  time  what  everyone  knew  to  be  the  real  reason  for  repeal  •  •  • 
was  not  directly  mentioned. " 

Whom  do  the  authors  mean  by  "everyone"?  Presumably  the 
President's  Immediate  circle  of  intimates,  and  no  more  If  all  the 
Nation  knew — meaning  everyone — then  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  deception. 
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CABLK  COUNCIL 

Back  of  thla  deception  there  Is  •  new,  unique  theory  of  govern- 
ment. The  authors  say  there  are  thooe  who  read  the  cables  coming 
to  the  State  Department  and  those  who  dont. 

Those  who  read  the  cables,  apparently,  are  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  half  a  dozen  other  men.  These  are  the  individ- 
uals who  really  know  what's  going  on.  No  one  else  In  the  country 
fully  does  know. 

Therefore,  assume  the  authors,  no  one  else  in  the  Nation  Is  quail- 
fled  to  lay  down  America's  foreign  policy — except  this  little  handful 
of  "cable  readers."    The  balance  of  the  Nation  is  too  ignorant. 

With  dope  supplied  by  cable  and  telephone  by  Messrs.  Bullitt. 
Kennedy,  Biddle,  Cudahy,  et  al.,  advised  by  Hull.  Welles,  and  Berle, 
It  is  Roosevelt  who  is  making  American  foreign  policy,  not  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  though  they  sxifler  and  pay  the  bill. 

That  la  the  grim  danger  to  American  neutrality.  The  menace  lies 
not  abroad,  but,  as  clearly  shown  in  American  White  Paper,  lies 
within  the  White  House. 


•Fifth  Columns" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23, 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  FRANK  O.  WALWlOt 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recxwd  I  Include 
the  following  thought-provoking  article  by  Prank  C.  Waldrop. 
A  new  system  of  industrial  sabotage  is  apparent  and  merits 
Immediate  investigation  by  responsiWe  Federal  authorities: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  ot  Monday,  May  20,  1940) 
A  HisiMO  nAcx  roa  the  "futh  coLtruN" — ^nazis  usi  oua  patxnt 

BTSrrCM    TO    SABOTAGB    US 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Where  Is  the  Nazi  "fifth  column"  hiding  In  America?  It  must  be 
here,  for  Hitler  has  Improved  on  all  the  Kaiser's  devices  for  trouble. 
and  the  Kaiser  had  a  very  effective  "flftli  column"  here  as  everybody 
knows  who  can  recall  Pranz  von  Papen,  Captain  Boy-ed,  and  the 
Black  Tom  explosions 

Undoubtedly,  the  O-men.  handicapped  as  they  are  by  the  recent 
orders  not  to  tap  telephones  regardless  of  circumstances,  are  having 
a  hard  time  keeping  track  of  foreign  agents  who  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  scruples  of  the  law.  And,  undoubtedly,  something  will 
have  to  be  done  very  soon  to  correct  that  handicap  if  our  Govern- 
ment has  any  hope  at  all  of  defending  Itself  against  sabotage  and 
spying. 

But  in  the  meantime  there  is  one  place  where  the  O-men  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Government  can  be  looking  with  full  legal  authority 
and  with  aijsolute  certainty  that  it  wlU  find  important  evidence 
of  Nazi  assaults  upon  our  defense. 

The  place  where  Hitler's  "fifth  column"  Is  committing  saboUge 
upon  the  United  States  every  day  Is  In  the  Patent  OfUce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  Naizis  are  using  American  patents  as 
effectively  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  they  have  been  using 
bombs  in  Prance.     And  legally. 

They  actually  use  American  law  to  block  off  and  harass  American 
rearmament,  and  the  Congress  which  has  the  power  to  prevent  such 
things  by  a  simple  patent-law  amendment  forbidding  anybody  to 
withhold  patents  from  license  applicants  sits  idly  by.  If  the  Ger- 
mans were  using  bombs  here  the  governmental  action  would  be 
terrific  to  behold. 

But  because  there  is  no  noise  and  no  blood  visible  in  a  patent 
restraint — that  is  not  until  the  consequences  are  regUtered  on  the 
field  of  battle — Congress  looks  elsewhere  for  its  laurels  as  a  pro- 
tector of  the  people. 

Here  is  how  the  "fifth  columnists"  work  In  our  patent  system: 

They  take  out  patents  for  industrlsd  processes  in  the  name  of 
captive  American  firms  and  then  refxise  to  let  American  manu- 
facturers use  those  patents  to  make  American  goods.  This  Is  a 
foim  of  Industrial  sabotage  permitted  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world.  In  Germany  If  an  American  attempted  to  block  off  a 
method  of  making  steel  by  taking  out  a  patent  and  then  refusing 
to  allow  the  patent  to  be  used  by  Germans,  he  would  simply  be 
laughed  at.  In  England  and  Prance  there  is  positive  law  against 
such  things. 

But.  in  contrast,  the  Germans,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Russians 
have  for  years  been  stealing  American  patent  processes  and  using 
them  as  their  own  at  home  without  paying  royalties  or  otherwise 
acknowledging  the  source  of  the  Idea  wbich  made  their  machines 


go.     At  the  same  time  they  have  all  used  our  wide-open  {wtent 

law  to  prevent  us  from  parallelling  any  of  their  ideas. 

The  operations  of  the  Nazi  "£LXth  column"  in  our  Patent  Office 
are  of  long  standing. 

On  May  20,  1921.  the  Army  Intelligence  Service,  G-2,  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  Germans  were  rearming  in  vio- 
lation of  the  peace  treaty.  This  was  discovered  by  a  check-over  of 
patents  taken  out  here  in  the  one  year  of  1920. 

German  citizens  were  found  to  have  assigned  some  228  patents 
registered  In  1920. 

It  was  found  that  228  American  patents  held  by  German  cltl- 
Bcns  in  1920  had  been  assigned  to  the  Prederick  Krupp  Co.,  which 
had  armed  the  Kaiser's  army  and  has  since  armed  Hitler's.  Theee 
related  to  artillery-fire-control  devices,  naval  gun  controls,  fuses, 
projectiles,  and  "a  considerable  number  relate  to  airplanes  and 
their  accessories,  chemicals,  dyes,  radio  apparatus,  and  naval 
equipment." 

The  Krupp  Co.  was  followed  up  by  Slemens-Halske,  the  huge 
chemical  and  general  Industrial  cartel,  which  took  out  patents  on 
countless  industrial  devices  and  methods  which  have  since  been 
proved  as  useful  in  war  as  in  peace. 

How  many  of  these  German-owned  patents  are  working  in  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  by  comparison  with  the  number 
which  are  working  a^^lnst  us  fc>ecause  we  are  forbidden  to  exercise 
the  knowledge  they  encompass?     Nobody  really  knows. 

Only  recently  has  anyone  begxin  to  care.  Preliminary  surveys 
have  disclosed  some  startling  facts.     It  Is  time  we  got  busy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  9232,  a  biU  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  deal  with  patented 
and  secret  inventions  affecting  our  national  defenses,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  removing  the  objectionable  features 
of  our  present  patent  system.  This  proposed  legislation  was 
introduced  by  me  on  April  4,  1940,  and  I  trust  that  it  wHl 
receive  the  proper  consideration  before  Congress  adjourns. 


Points  to  Failures  of  Our  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  J.  H.  BILBRET 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  the  hysteria  of  war 
and  our  own  preparedness  program,  there  are  persons  who 
shout  loudly  that  ours  is  the  duty  to  make  democracy  work 
at  home  and  preserve  democracy  in  Europe. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  purely  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment is  subject  to  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  multi- 
tude and  frequently  resorts  to  mob  rule.  Communists  boast 
of  being  democratic  and  favoring  a  democracy  instead  of 
a  republic  for  the  United  States.  Thank  God  we  are  a 
republic  and  that  there  are  men  in  this  Republic  who  will 
not  be  stampeded  into  mob  rule  by  any  of  the  dramatic 
Incidents  of  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  refreshing  and  encouraging  that  amid 
all  this  excitement  and  passion,  a  voice  has  spoken  to  warn 
our  people  of  the  impending  dangers,  first  of  pressure  groups 
and  secondly  from  the  indifference  of  our  own  people.  I 
commend,  sir,  the  reading  of  a  letter  published  yesterday 
in  the  Washington  Star  from  the  pen  of  J.  H.  Bilbrey,  a 
member  of  the  bar  and  a  distinguished  American. 

The  letter  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  May  21,  1940] 

POINTS  TO  rAn.I7KBB  OT  OUR  DEMOCaACT ACTIvrrT  OF  FBXS6UXX  GBOUPB 

HELD   MENACE  TO  ANT  KEFT7BUC 

To  THE  EDrroE  of  the  Stae: 

During  nearly  a  decade  the  pubUc  ear  hcM  been  assailed  with 
the  phrase  "make  democracy  work."  Under  the  guise  of  these  In- 
offensive words  many  things  have  been  done.  An  encyclopedia 
of  new  statutes  has  t>een  enacted.  Our  revamped  Judiciary  has 
given  new  construction  to  our  old  laws.  A  whole  alphabet  of 
boards,  commissions,  and  bureaus  has  been  created.  Treasure 
alznost  beyond  imagination,  upward  of  $60,000,000,000  has  been 
^>ent  for  relief,  gubsldles,  salaries,  pensions,  and  hand-outa.     AU 
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of  these  things,  ao  It  was  said,  were  done  to  make  democracy 
work. 

At  this  critical  time  Is  It  not  fitting  that  we  seriously  and 
honestly  search  our  souls  and  Inquire  whether  any  of  these  things 
or  all  of  them  together,  have  made  any  substantial  contribution 
toward  making  democracy  work!  If  they  have,  the  price,  although 
high.  Is  not  prohibitive. 

Unless  history  and  reason  He.  the  primary  purpose  of  govern- 
ment is  to  provide,  as  a  minimum,  security  in  person  and  prop- 
erty Security  of  worship,  of  thought,  and  of  expression  are  but 
refinements  and  extensions  of  the  primary  security.  Always  Im- 
portant, these  latter  rights,  recently  spoken  of  as  civil  liberties, 
have  received  a  plethora  of  attention  and  publicity.  It  might  be 
truly  said  that  the  public  Is  civil  liberty  conscious.  This  Is  not 
an  unhappy  circumstance,  unless  oxir  attention  has  been  distracted 
from  the  foiuidatlon  of  all  of  o\ar  rights,  security  of  person  and 
property;  for  what  shall  it  profit  us  to  attain  a  full  measure  of 
civil  liberty  at  the  expense  of  national  xmlty  and  national  secu- 
rity? 

The  Frenchman  could  give  us  some  excellent  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  he  who  invented  the  sit-down  strike,  and.  of  all  places. 
In  the  aviation  Industry.  It  was  the  Frenchman  who  Invented  the 
week  with  two  Sundays  and  the  vacation  with  pay.  The  Norwegian 
could  also  give  us  some  advice  on  national  unity  and  security. 
Liberality  and  collective  effort  were  their  shibboleths.  In  fact, 
their  llberahty  was  so  genuine  that  Its  legislative  body  until  1935 
was  a  member  of  the  Third  International.  Its  liberality  filled  Its 
country  with  spies  and  saboteurs,  destroyed  the  unity  of  Its  people 
and  Invited  national  calamity  and  disgrace  from  which  It  will  never 
recover. 

But  what  of  our  national  unity  and  security?  Is  democracy 
working  In  this  respect?  Although  threatened  on  both  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  little  of  the  $60,000,000,000  has  been  spent 
to  strengthen  our  Navy,  our  first  line  of  defense.  Our  Army,  with 
one  mechanized  division,  is  literally  contemptible  when  compared 
with  the  world  of  today.  We  have  not  enough  antiaircraft 
guns  adequately  to  defend  the  city  of  Washington.  Although 
charged  with  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  our  air  force  in 
planes  and  personnel  is  not  siiiBcient  for  this  one  mission,  not  to 
mention  our  unprotected  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  and  other 
strategic  points.  Plants  for  production  of  fighting  planes  are  grad- 
ually being  built  up.  thanks  to  foreign  purchases  and  not  our  own 
foresight.  The  Government  has  taxed  and  taxed,  and  spent  and 
spent  to  make  democracy  work,  but  we  have  no  Army  or  air  force 
and  but  an  Inadequate  Navy. 

Among  the  numerous  new  enactments  to  make  democracy  work, 
one  was  designed  to  provide  "social  security."  Under  this  enact- 
ment vast  sums  have  been  collected,  but  only  a  small  moiety  re- 
mains in  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  collected. 
If  our  economy  Is  adversely  affected  by  our  national  weakness,  our 
social  security  cannot  be  very  seciu-e. 

While  under  the  sway  of  foreign  agents  the  Frenchman  Invented 
the  sit-down  strike,  the  week  with  two  Sundays,  and  vacation  with 
pay  to  make  democracy  work;  we  provided  pay  for  work  not  done 
and  a  bounty  to  farmers  for  not  producing,  all  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  prosperity  through  scarcity.  Notwithstanding  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  organize  and  protect  the  workingman,  an  army  of 
racketeers,  padrones.  and  others  of  such  ilk  gained  lucre  and  high 
place.  With  all  of  our  statutes,  all  of  our  good  will,  and  all  of  our 
liberalism,  the  crackpot,  the  inept,  the  visionary,  the  left  winger, 
and  the  agents  of  foreign  governments  clog  and  distract  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Government  service  and  of  the  many  laws  passed  to 
make  democracy  work. 

In  spite  of  all  our  liberal  laws  and  liberal  Interpretations  by  a 
truculent  Judiciary,  and  the  never-ending  stream  of  treasure 
poured  out  by  a  liberal  hand,  there  came  into  being  a  class  of 
organized  mendicants  and  class  unrest,  with  constant  warfare  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  resxilting  often  In  the  destruction  of 
private  property.  To  make  democracy  work  only  those  able  to  pay 
were  taxed.  Unhappily,  these  taxes  were  regarded  by  those  paying 
them  as  confiscatory,  rendering  insecvire  all  manner  of  property, 
from  the  widow's  mite  to  the  millionaire's  yacht,  and  driving  capi- 
tal from  Industry.  To  make  democracy  work  sharp  distinctions 
were  drawn  between  human  rights  and  property  rights,  between 
corporate  property  and  individual  property.  All  too  many  persons 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  these  subtle  distinctions  and  have  bitterly 
maintained  that  human  rights  and  property  rights  are  inseparable, 
and  that  the  widow's  mite  is  oft  Invested  In  corporate  enterprise; 
that  laws  come  with  property  and  leave  with  It. 

Besides  the  "fifth  column"  of  foreign  and  domestic  origin,  whose 
entry  into  strategic  positions  has  been  so  rapid,  we  have  with  \as  an 
organized  host  whose  primary  Idea  is  to  get  something  for  nothing; 
to  live  o^  the  fruits  of  the  labor  and  tlurlft  of  others;  and  the  Iron 
In  whose  blood  has  been  distilled  away,  leaving  a  softer  but  much 
less  useful  substance. 

Considering  our  potentiality  as  a  going  concern,  the  new  laws 
and  the  staggering  stmtis  laid  out  In  tnat  behalf.  It  cannot  be  said 
tbat  democracy  has  not  had  a  chance  to  work.  The  plain  evidence 
Is  that  if  It  has  worked,  it  has  worked  poorly  or  In  reverse. 

That  democracy  will  not  work  Is  a  fact  as  eld  and  as  large  as 
dvlUzatlcn  Itself.  It  should  be  the  common  knowledge  of  every 
gz«d«  pupil  that  an  attempt  to  make  democracy  work  is  an  attempt 
to  dtumge  our  republican  form  of  government  and  revert  to  a  form 
e(  government  which  la  bound  to  destroy  itseJl. 


Much  of  our  confusion  of  thought  and  lack  of  rational  unity 
arises  from  the  belief,  sdl  too  general,  that  our  Constitution  set  up 
a  democracy  providing  for  direct  action  through  organized  prwsure 
group.  Impulse,  and  emotion.  Actually  our  form  of  government  waa 
careftilly  designed  to  prevent  this  sort  of  thing. 

J.  H.  Bn^BRET. 
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HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LOUIS  JOHNSON,  THE   ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OP  WAR 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Louis  Johnson.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
at  New  York  City  on  May  23.  1940: 

Members  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters:  Fires  always 
must  have  had  a  real  fascination  for  you.  As  small  boys,  the 
clangmg  beUs  and  the  rumbling  wheels  probably  brought  most  of 
you  in  mad  pursuit.  Many  a  time,  every  one  of  you  must  have 
stood  spellboiind  on  the  curbstone  watching  nimble-footed  firemen 
running  up  and  down  the  ladders.  Often  the  more  romantic  or 
Imaginative  among  you  must  have  seen  yourselves  climbing  to 
the  third-story  window  of  your  home  town's  most  magnificent  resi- 
dence, there  to  rescue  your  best  girl  or  her  pet  cat  or  even  a  poor 
stray  pup.  The  more  realistic  among  you,  however,  knew  that  you 
had  neither  the  temperament  nor  the  training  to  be  firemen  and 
merely   stood    by   enchanted    by   the   destruction    itsoif 

As  you  grew  older  and  became  interested  in  underwriting,  the 
fire  alarm  undoubtedly  continued  to  beckon  you,  but  when  you 
responded.  It  must  have  been  with  a  feeling  that  the  nc^dlpss 
waste  and  destruction  must  l»e  checked.  You  learned  that  fires 
can  be  stopped,  or,  even  better,  can  be  prevented,  but  yovi  also 
realized  that  rushing  headlong  Into  the  flames  Is  not  necessarily 
the  best  way  to  save  your  home,  or  yoiu*  property,  or  even  to  put 
out  your  neighbor's  fire. 

Tonight.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  great  fire,  the  worst 
conflagration  of  modern  times.  Europe  and  Asia  are  ablaze  Some 
of  us,  like  helpless  children,  feel  that  we  can  do  nothing  but  stand 
idly  by,  spellboimd  by  the  awful  destruction.  We  seem  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  Interplay  of  forces  in  the  Baltic  and  In  the 
Balkans,  In  the  Near  East,  and  in  the  Par  East,  and  on  the  Ma^lnot 
lines  of  various  depths  and  proportions.  Perhaps,  In  the  nature 
of  grandstand  quarterbacks,  we  try  to  figure  out  where  the  next 
surprise  play  In  the  deadly  game  of  war  will  be  pulled,  but  appear 
to  have  nothing  constructive  to  offer. 

Others  of  us.  romanticists  at  heart,  think  that  we  should  Jump 
In  and  fight  the  flames  that  have  entrapped  civilization.  To 
such  people  It  does  little  good  to  explain  that  our  efforts  may 
leave  us  with  burned  hands  and  nothing  more. 

Realists  among  us  recognize  grave  dangers,  both  in  standing  idly 
by  and  in  rushing  madly  in.  Neither  method  will  save  us  or  our 
property  or  our  civilization.  There  Is  a  third  way  and  a  more 
certain  way  to  save  ourselves  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
war.  It  Is  In  a  strong  and  united  America — so  strong  on  land, 
on  sea,  and  in  the  air  that  no  marauding  nation  will  dare  risk 
battle  with  us  and  so  united  in  spirit  and  In  good  will  that  no 
International  buccaneers  will  undermine  our  Institutions  or  loot 
our  possessions. 

Nations  that  have  tried  in  other  ways  to  save  themselves  from 
the  holocaust  utterly  have  failed.  We  should  profit  by  their 
experience.  We  can  learn  from  their  misfortunes.  Let  us  see, 
therefore,  what  lessons  we  can  derive  for  our  guidance  from  the 
recent 'campaigns  in  Europe. 

First  comes  the  lesson  that  the  will  to  peace,  unsupported  by 
adequate  national  defense,  is  a  certain  way  to  invite  war  Holland 
wanted  peace.  Belgium  wanted  peace.  Denmark  wanted  peace. 
Every  one  of  the  small  states  that  now  writhes  under  the  cru.sh- 
Ing  heel  of  a  ruthless  Invader  wanted  peace.  So  bent  were  they 
on  peace  that  one  of  them  deliberately  disarmed.  They  put 
their  faith  In  professed  friendships  only  to  become  vassals  of  the 
very  state  that  had  promised  to  protect  their  sovereignty  and 
their  Independence.  Yesterday,  these  peaceful,  so-called  little. 
nations  of  Europe  slept  secure  In  their  Isolation.  Today,  many  of 
them,  too  many  of  them,  have  awakened  to  find  themselves  in 
bondage. 

No;  the  will  to  peace  alone  Is  not  sufficient  to  protect  a  nation  In 
the  world  of  today;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  that  oatlon 


Is  little  Denmark  or  big  America.  The  Pour  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  on  a  rampage  Those  In  the  saddle  are  determined  to 
gobble  up  what  others  have.  and.  to  gain  their  «nds.  they  will  be 
governed  bv  ho  accepted  or  weU-established  code  of  International 
morality.  Tliey  bide  their  time.  They  attack  when  the  prospect 
for  victory  Is  brightest,  without  regard  to  any  principle  that  may  be 
Involved. 

What  has  happened  In  Manchukuo.  Ethiopia.  Austria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Pol.ir.d,  Finland.  Denmark.  Norway.  Luxembourg.  Holland, 
and  Belgium  can  happen  to  others.  It  may  happen  to  us;  not  today, 
no;  and  maybe  not  tomorrow,  but  when  nations  live  by  the  sword 
their  moments  of  peace  with  other  peoples  may  prove  to  be  but 
armistices  of  convenience  or  interludes  between  aggressive  acts. 
Given  reasonable  prospects  of  success,  they  will  rip  off  all  masks  of 
pretense  and  show  themselves  in  their  true  light. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  a  world  we  live  in  today  In  1940.  It  is  not  the 
world  of  yesterday  in  which  reason  had  Its  Innings,  and  we  hope  It 
will  not  be  the  world  of  tomorrow;  but  today  force  Is  dominant  and 
we  dare  not  Ignore  the  realities  of  the  situation.  We  must  not  be 
apathetic  to  what  Is  going  on  across  the  seas.  An  apathetic  America 
Is  a  doomed  America  It  finds  Its  chief  expression  In  the  extreme 
Isolationist  who  calls  out,  "Who  would  dare  attack  us?  We  still 
have  the  oceans  as  great  barriers.  Whom  do  we  fear?  The  warring 
nations  have  all  they  can  do  In  the  present  theaters  of  operation 
without  taking  us  on  In  addition." 

These  arguments  are  specious.  In  the  first  place,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  never  has  been  an  instirmoun table  barrier.  It  has  been 
Jumped  before  In  1812  the  British  landed  troops  along  the  Chesa- 
peake and  marched  on  to  Washington  because  our  Navy  was  too 
small.  In  1864  the  French  dropped  anchor  In  Mexican  waters  and 
set  up  a  puppet  state  in  the  capital  because  we  were  too  busy 
fighting  elsewhere. 

What  has  been  done  before  can  be  done  again.  If  our  Navy  is 
not  big  enough  and  strong  enough,  hostile  troops  again  may  land 
on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  our  fleet  becomes 
Involved  In  one  ocean,  we  may  find  om-selves  without  the  ships 
and  the  men  to  thwart  attack  in  the  other. 

Besides,  we  have  a  new  weapon  with  the  sky  as  Its  limit.  With 
what  has  taken  place  In  the  Low  Coimtrles,  and  In  Scandinavia, 
and  m  their  adjacent  waters,  who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that 
our  ships  at  sea  and  In  our  territorial  waters  are  Immune  to  air 
attack?  The  bomber  Is  in  its  Infancy.  Who  knows  Its  ftill 
potentialities? 

To  be  sure,  the  ocean  has  not  yet  shrunk  to  the  width  of  a 
river.  Its  crossing  is  still  a  military  hazard.  It  Is  still  a  bsirrler. 
but  It  never  was  completely  formidable,  and  Is  even  less  so.  now 
that  the  modern  b<:mber  has  entered  upon  the  military  scene. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  realize  that  the  present  war  al- 
ready has  Jumped  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Greenland  Is  America, 
Denmark.  Its  er.«-twhlle  owner,  has  lost  her  sovereignty.  The  Dutch 
West  Indies  are  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Holland,  their  owner. 
Is  fighting  for  her  life.  In  the  past,  we  have  been  very  careful  to 
preserve  the  tone  of  our  zoned  district.  We  forbade  Intruders  We 
kept  out  those  who  did  not  live  by  our  American  standards  Who 
will  rule  over  Greenland,  therefore.  Is  the  business  of  America. 
Who  may  try  to  take  over  the  Dutch  West  Indies  is  the  concern  of 
the  free  republics  of  the  western  world.  In  the  hands  of  an  un- 
American  power,  these  parcels  of  American  territory  may  prove  not 
only  distasteful  to  our  American  way  of  life  but  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  our  whole  Western  Hemisphere.  The  repercussions  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  therefore,  already  are  felt  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.     It  is  folly  to  blind  ourselves  to  facts. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  a  new  technique  In  war  which  does 
not  necessarllv  depend  on  the  crossing  of  oceans  by  hostile  ships, 
planes,  or  transports  I  refer  to  the  TroJan-horse  suategy  of  the 
80-called  "flfth  column." 

The  Communists  may  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  this  technique 
but  their  methods  are  crude  and  archaic  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  efficient  Nazis.  Both  cater  to  the  Instincts  of  greed.  Jealousy, 
force,  and  ill  will.  The  Communist  alms  to  set  up  the  solidarity 
of  the  masses  againft  the  so-called  classes  to  cut  across  all  national 
boundaries  He  preaches  a  reign  of  the  proletariat  by  the  prole- 
tariat for  the  proletariat.  He  plots  revolution  against  capitalist 
society  everywhere.  He  bores  from  within  to  attain  his  diabolic 
purposes.  In  the  end.  he  serves  none  but  an  oligarchic  clique  in 
thirst  of  world  power. 

The  Nazi  tries  to  set  up  a  solidarity  of  the  so-called  Nordic  race. 
He  appeals  to  all  who  suffer  from  an  Inferiority  complex.  He.  too, 
cuts  across  national  borders  and  beckons  to  his  banner  malcontents 
of  all  countries.  He,  too.  plots  revolution.  He.  too.  bores  from 
within.  First,  he  pits  Aryans  against  non-Aryans,  and  then  one 
religious  group  against  another.  He  threatens  and  frightens.  He 
distorts  and  confuses.  He.  too.  plana  for  the  overthrow  of  capi- 
talism. In  the  end.  he  serves  not  a  race,  for  who  are  more  Nordic 
than  the  Norwegians,  and  who  are  more  Germanic  than  the  Dutch, 
but  a  self-anointed  group  who  crave  world  domination. 

Both  the  Communists  and  the  Nazis  plant  cells  In  foreign  coun- 
tries to  overthrow  existing  governments  and  to  drag  other  peoples 
into  their  own  orbit.  Both  make  the  "flfth  column"  part  of  their 
military  strategy.  Yes;  there  have  been  significant  victories,  on 
land  on  sea  and  In  the  air,  but  before  we  are  ready  to  hall  the 
military  achievements  of  the  Germans  In  the  low  countries  and 
In  Scandinavia  as  superior  feats  of  arms,  weapons,  and  leadership, 
we  would  do  well  to  recognize  the  contributions  of  the  "flfth 
column  "  which  In  many  cases  paralyzed  resistance. 
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Here  we  have  a  most  important  lesson  to  learn  from  the  war. 
America  must  be  Immunized  agalns^  the  Trojan-horse  technique. 
We  must  be  on  the  alert  for  any  manifestations  of  un-Americanism 
In  any  form,  not  onlv  in  the  United  States  but  in  every  one  of  our 
American  republics.  '  They  mark  the  beginnings  of  the  despicable 
Infiltration  of  revolutionary  ideas  whose  ultimate  aim  is  a  weak 
and  pusillanimous  America. 

In  our  American  stables,  there  should  be  no  stalls  reserved  for 
Trojan  horses.  On  our  American  picket  line,  there  should  be  no 
room  for  these  Instruments  of  revolution  The  color  of  the  horse 
Is  unimportant.  Communist  or  Nazi,  the  motive  Is  the  same- 
confusion  and  distrust  In  the  ranks  of  America  as  a  means  of 
destroying  the  capitalist  system,  of  overthrowing  the  American 
Constitution,  and  of  weakening  our  national  defense.  There  Is  no 
halfway  house  between  despotism  and  democracy. 

The  best  defense  against  this  Trojan  horse,  however.  Is  not  In 
our  arms,  but  in  our  hearts.  Intelligent  loyalty  must  be  buUt  out 
of  hearts  and  brains  of  whole  people.  If  we,  every  one  of  us, 
adhere  to  the  code  of  America  as  laid  down  In  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
neither  nazi-ism  nor  communism,  nor  any  other  cult  of  chaos 
will  find  fertile  soil  here.  If  we  uphold  and  protect  our  American 
Institutions,  we  wUl  keep  down  the  elements  of  sabotage  in  any 
form. 

So  far,  I  have  discussed  some  of  the  political  Implications  of  the 
present  campaign.    Now,  let  us  look  at  the  purely  military  lessons. 

First.  I  would  place  the  vindication  of  air  power.  At  Munich, 
the  bomber  was  but  a  threat.  In  Poland,  against  decidedly  in- 
ferior planes  and  fliers,  it  was  a  fact  but  met  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion. In  Norway,  It  came  face  to  face  with  more  formidable  wea- 
pons and  won  a  clear-cut  smashing  victory.  Today  In  Belgium 
and  In  France,  Germany's  mighty  air  armada  Is  reducing  fortifica- 
tions to  shambles  and  smashing  columns  to  bits.  He  who  1« 
ready  so  soon  to  count  out  the  navy,  as  the  German  high  com- 
mand tries  to  do.  Is  hasty  to  the  point  of  foolhardlness.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not.  Brlttannia  still  rules  the  waves.  Germany  la 
still  relatively  landlocked.  British  ships  still  ply  the  seven  seas. 
The  German  merchant  marine  has  disappeared.  Even  If  we 
granted  that  in  narrow  straits,  such  as  the  Kattegat  and  the  Skag- 
gerrak.  the  plane  is  more  deadly  than  the  battleship,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  navy  is  supreme  on  the  high  seas.  Nor 
am  I  ready  to  cede  supremacy  to  the  air  over  ground  troops. 
The  bombers  may  lead  In  the  blitzkrieg  but  It  is  the  mechanized 
columns  that  have  broken  through  the  lines. 

The  lesson  to  us  Is  not  to  put  our  eggs  In  one  basket,  not  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  any  one  service,  arm.  or  weapon. 
Adequate  national  defense  dares  not  ignore  any  service,  arm.  ot 
weapon.  We  must  have  a  Navy  second  to  none;  yes,  and  a  well- 
balanced  air  force  second  to  none.  Each  has  become  an  M-day 
force  whose  power  may  be  tested  on  the  immediate  outbreak  of 
hostilities.     Each  must  be  ready  to  get  Into  action  at  a  moment's 

notice.  .       ^^  ...  ^^   ^ 

The  next  Important  military  lesson  Is  to  recognize  the  part  that 
bases — sea  and  air  bases— play  in  modern  war.  As  soon  as  Berlin 
gave  the  green  light  for  the  campaign  In  Scandinavia,  Germany 
seized  the  principal  sea  and  air  ports.  As  soon  as  London  re- 
covered from  the  paralysis  of  the  first  shock  of  stirprlse.  Great 
Britain  moved  out,  but  too  late  to  get  more  than  one  or  two 
bases  for  herself.  When  the  Nazi  troops  captured  the  key  bases, 
the  outcome  of  the  campaign  became  settled. 

On  the  heels  of  raiding  parties.  Germany  invariably  has  marched 
In  with  mechanized  columns  and  infantry  divisions,  and,  as  always 
in  warfare,  the  ground  troops  exploited  and  solidified  the  initial 
gains.  Had  the  invaded  possessed  strong  land  forces,  they  could 
have  driven  out  the  enemy  from  the  air  and  sea  bases  as  soon  as 
they  sized  up  the  situation.  Again,  as  since  time  immemorial.  It 
was  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  well-organized,  properly 
equipped,  and  fully  trained  ground  troops  that  ultimately  ac- 
counted for  victory  or  defeat.  In  Holland  and  in  Belgium  Ger- 
many repeated  the  same  technique  of  raids,  raiding  frontiers, 
establishing  bases  and  exploiting  the  initial  success  by  the  use  of 
mechanized  columns  and  infantry  devices. 

In  America,  too,  air  and  sea  bases  hold  keys  to  national  security. 
We  must  have  a  strong  Navy,  a  powerful  air  force,  and  a  well- 
balanced  Army,  capable  of  establishing  and  manning  forward 
bases  anywhere  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To  hold  these  bases 
and  to  protect  those  we  already  have,  we  must  depend  principally 
on  ground  troops,  on  Infantry,  artillery,  antiaircraft,  and  other 
land  units.  The  need  for  a  well-rounded  team  of  land,  sea.  and 
air  defense  is  obvious. 

Another  lesson  is  the  importance  of  military  intelligence.  In  war, 
one  must  know  not  only  the  capacity  of  the  enemy  but  his  probable 
Intentions.  It  is  not  safe  to  figure  that  he  will  observe  the  estab- 
ll.':hed  rules  of  warfare  and  of  international  law.  In  the  world  of 
today,  we  can  well  expect  deliberate  violations  of  neutrality.  We 
must  prepare  accordingly.  One  mtist  be  ready,  therefore,  to  meet 
thrusts  of  all  kinds  in  any  direction.  To  do  so  effectively  requires 
efficient  Intelligence  service.  We  must  give  It  every  thought  and 
every  consideration  In  our  own  national-defense  program. 

Above  all  other  considerations,  the  present  war  emphasizes  the 
need  for  well-balanced  and  fully  equipp>ed  national -defense  teams. 
It  did  not  need  a  war  to  prove  that  fact  to  any  student  of  military 
history.  Not  only  Germany,  but  Great  Britain  and  France  realized 
It.  The  difference  was  that  Germany  has  had  In  all  theaters  of  oper- 
ation the  required  engines  of  war.  It  took  years  to  build  them. 
Military  arms  and  equipment  cannot  be  bought  In  the  open  market 
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place.  They  cannot  be  built  In  a  hurry.  Today,  we  beheld  a  spec- 
tacle of  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  rich  in  money  but  weak  in  muni- 
tions, forced,  temporarily  at  least,  to  bow  to  Germany,  poorer  in 
wealth  but  stronger  in  sinews  of  battle.  On  M-day.  Germany  had 
the  guns,  the  planes,  and  the  trained  men.    The  Allies  did  not. 

There  Is  the  lesson  for  us.  Yes,  we  have  enough  money  to  buy 
anything  that  Is  for  sale,  but  munitions  are  not  available  at  the 
counter.  We  have  the  capacity  to  build  them,  but  we  cannot  do 
that  In  a  hurry.  Weeks,  months,  and.  in  most  cases,  a  year  or  two 
may  elapse  before  we  can  get  all  of  the  military  equipment  we  need, 
even  if  we  ordered  It  today.  Every  day  we  delay  Is  a  day  lost  in  our 
quest  for  supply  preparedness.  We  have  begiin  to  b^lild,  but  let  us 
not  be  satisfied  until  we  have  put  aside  in  our  vaults  of  national 
defense  all  of  the  sinews  of  battle  that  present  production  problems 
in  terms  of  time. 

I  have  devoted  my  remarks  to  a  discussion  of  lesBons  from  Europe 
to  assure  you  that  we  in  the  War  Department  are  following  the 
campaign  analytically  and  dispassionately,  ever  on  the  alert  for  de- 
velopments in  tactics,  technique,  and  weapons  that  will  help  us  to 
strengthen  our  own  defenses.  We  think  only  in  terms  of  defense. 
We  see  a  devastating  fire  across  the  seas,  and  we  must  not  let  It 
spread  to  our  shores.  We  must  build  our  ramparts  so  high  and  so 
strong  that  the  flames  will  not  bo  able  to  shoot  over  them  or  through 
tLem  to  endanger  our  lives,  oxa  homes,  and  our  institutions. 


Relief  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  GARRETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1940 

Mr.  GARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the 
American  life  today  is  that  vast  army  of  unemi^oyed  who 
wander  along  hopelessly  lost  without  work  for  their  hands 
and  with  desperation  in  their  hearts.  We  have  heard  much 
said  about  this  bill  for  the  relief  of  these  people. 

In  my  section  of  the  State  of  Texas  there  is  a  cn^ng  need 
for  every  Job  which  has  been  proposed  under  this  bill  and 
every  amendment  which  has  been  offered.  These  people 
whom  I  represent  are  not  necessarily  Just  the  conunon  labor- 
ers who  have  for  years  gone  from  one  Job  to  another.  There 
are  a  few  such  people  in  the  numbers.  Many  of  them  are 
men  who  have  worked  at  skilled  trades,  many  of  them  are 
farmers  forced  from  their  tenant  hinnes  by  the  mechanization 
of  the  farms,  and  many  of  them  skilled  office  men  and  men 
of  education.  They  need  work.  They  can  and  would  do 
food  work  but  they  are  stranded  in  our  part  of  Texas  with 
the  passlnff  of  an  oil  boom  which  offered  them  much  and  did 
so  little  for  them. 

I  have  voted  for  every  appropriation  asked  for  these  people. 
Human  welfare  and  human  happiness  goes  before  in  my  creed 
that  of  the  money  changer  and  the  selfish  greed  that  mo- 
tivates too  many  lives  in  this  country.  Daily  letters  come 
through  my  office  telling  the  story  of  still-bom  babies,  due 
to  malnutrition  of  the  mother,  crying  children  who  want 
food,  and  fathers  in  desperation  asking  that  something  be 
done  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  their  families. 

Had  I  heart  of  stone,  ice  water  for  blood  in  my  veins,  and 
a  soul  that  was  dead  with  greed,  I  could  not  resist  the  pleas 
that  have  come  to  me.  Many  of  them  are  men  whom  I  have 
known  in  better  circumstances,  many  are  from  men  whom  I 
knew  as  children  and  with  whom  I  went  to  school.  Their 
cry  is  my  cry.  and  their  plea  is  my  plea.  I  will  stand  by  them 
until  some  economic  change  is  made  whereby  they  can  earn 
the  provender  for  their  children  and  secure  the  happiness  for 
themselves  which  is  their  innate  and  inborn  right.  The  con- 
dition of  many  of  our  west  Texas  counties  and  cities  is 
desperate.  Their  tax  resources  are  fixed  by  law,  and  they 
have  to  meet  their  expenses  under  the  schedule  laid  down  for 
them  In  the  law.  They  cannot  handle  the  problem  by  direct 
relief,  and  they  do  not  have  the  money  for  huge  outlays  and 
the  sponsor's  part  of  such  a  program.  The  requirement  of 
25-percent  average  is  too  high  with  most  of  them  far  In 


debt,  and  the  funds  of  their  taxpayers  already.  In  some  in- 
stances, pledged  for  years  ahead.  They  have  borrowed  their 
limit,  their  tax  rate  at  the  maximum,  and  the  valuation  of 
their  property  far  beyond  its  sale  value.  It  is  a  gloomy 
picture  which  I  could  present,  but  we  face  the  problem  with 
coiuiige  and  continue  making  an  effort  by  all  legitimate 
means  to  secure  our  part  of  the  program. 

I  have  favored  the  increase  which  was  made  last  year  In 
the  wage  scale,  for  I  knew  that  many  hungry  families  were 
sacrificing  food  that  the  bread  winner  might  have  enough  to 
eat.  It  is  at  best  a  mere  pittance  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
men  should  be  required  to  work  for  a  mere  bread-and-meat 
allowance.  They  do  their  best  and  the  wage  scale  is  still 
too  low  for  those  who  have  homes  and  respxjnsibilities. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  18-month  rule  which  required  that 
men  or  women  who  had  worked  for  that  period  of  time 
should  be  laid  off  and  compelled  to  go  without  the  necessities 
of  life  in  a  land  where  there  was  no  work  to  be  had.  It  was 
cruel  and  unjust  to  a  people  who  were  in  desperation.  I 
was  opposed  to  it  then  and  I  am  still  opposed  to  It. 

The  W.  P.  A.  has  meant  much,  not  only  to  our  needy  and 
deserving  unemployed  but  also  to  our  towns,  schools,  and 
cities.  But  in  the  building  of  these  schoolhouses,  court- 
houses, jails,  farm-to-market  roads,  parks,  and  other  public 
conveniences  the  funds  of  the  local  people  have  been  ex- 
hausted. The  sponsors  have  about  pone  their  limit.  Now 
there  is  no  more  except  a  sum  which  slowly  comes  in  from 
taxes  in  an  ever-dwindling  stream.  The  load  is  heavy  and 
the  burden  excessive.  It  is  now  becoming  a  struggle  to  find 
something  to  do  and  something  to  do  it  with.  What  the 
future  offers  for  these  people  I  cannot  say. 

Discriminations  are  alleged  against  those  who  have  passed 
what  the  cold  business  world  calls  their  dasrs  of  usefulness. 
Men  of  45  and  over  have  a  hard  time  even  getting  on  the 
W.  P.  A.  No  private  employer  wants  to  hire  a  man  of  that 
age.  Therefore  I  favor  those  men  above  45.  who  have  de- 
pendents and  who  are  In  need  of  emplojrment.  being  given 
preference  on  W.  P.  A.  projects.  They  are  those  who  now 
have  the  least  chance  in  Ufe.  Our  veterans  who  need  this 
work  are  given  preference,  but  we  failed  to  say  one  word 
In  the  last  law  about  that  wife  who  has  a  sick  husband — a 
veteran — and  must  work  to  support  him  and  his  cliildren 
or  that  widow  of  a  veteran  who  has  not  been  given  the  benefit 
of  a  pension.  Why  not  show  them  and  the  older  people 
some  consideration  in  this  bill  and  give  thase  who  have  passed 
the  age  at  which  they  can  or  will  be  employed  in  private 
employment  the  first  chance  at  the  work. 

The  W.  P.  A.  program  and  workers  have  faced  sneers, 
jeers,  and  criticism  from  the  unthinking  and  uninformed 
people.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  things  which  have  been 
done  under  the  W.  P.  A.  program.  Multiplied  mtles  of  good 
roads  are  to  the  credit  of  W.  P.  A.  Cotirthouses  in  several 
towns  in  my  district,  schools  In  almost  every  town  in  the 
country,  parks  for  the  use  of  the  public,  auditoriums,  libraries 
and  clubhouses,  playgrounds  dot  the  landscape.  Hundreds 
of  needed  garments  have  been  made  in  every  town  in  the 
country  in  our  splendidly  equipped  and  weii-supervised  sew- 
ing rooms,  and  this  clothing  has  betn  productive  of  some 
pride  and  the  de\'eIopment  of  skills  which  will  be  of  vmtold 
benefit  to  our  people.  Some  have  referred  to  these  W.  P.  A. 
projects  as  "rat  holes"  down  which  public  money  has  been 
poured.  Yes;  they  may  be  rat  holes,  but  I  am  still  in  favor 
of  them  when  they  are  used  as  the  means  of  feeding  the 
hungry,  caring  for  the  sick,  clothing  the  needy,  bringing 
hope  to  the  hearts  of  the  young,  and  easing  the  burdens  of 
the  aged.  I  am  supporting  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  request* 
of  the  President,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  something 
better  can  be  offered,  and  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  any 
vote  that  I  have  cast  for  any  sum  which  has  been  offered. 
One  hungry  child  fed  or  one  sickbed  eased  of  its  pain  is  all 
the  payment  that  I  ask  for  having  let  my  heart  dictate  to 
my  mind  and  not  my  mind  sour  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
in  my  souL 
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General  John.'son  Ridicules  Lippmann-Kaltenborn- 
Dorothy  Thompson  Third-Term  "Blitzkrieg** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   GEN.   HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  Is  a 
Democrat.  He  recently  addressed  one  of  the  big  Jefferson 
Day  Democratic  dinners.  His  true  allegiance  to  genuine  Jef- 
fersonian  demcciacy  is  not  doubted  by  friend  or  foe.  But  Gen. 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  is  more  than  a  Democrat.  He  is  an  Ameri- 
can. As  a  patriotic,  soldierly  American  General  Johnson  calls 
his  shots  as  he  sees  them  and  resents  and  resists  any  attempt 
to  utilize  the  dislike  for  dictators  abroad  to  foster  one-man 
government  upon  Americans  at  home.  So  in  the  following 
article,  reprinted  from  today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  General  Johnson  exposes  the  shallow,  panicky  reasoning 
of  those  who  argue  that  to  defend  America  adequately  we 
must  continue  In  office  a  President  who  has  failed  to  modern- 
ize our  d'^fense  in  the  past  despite  the  expenditure  of  $8,000,- 
000.000  in  the  part  7  years.  If  it  were  not  plagiarism.  I  pre- 
sume General  Johnson  would  call  such  reasoning  "spinach." 

THE     PREEIOENT      MAT     RENOT'NCZ     THIRD-TERM      AMBITIONS      IN      SUNDAY 

NIGHTS   FIRESIDE  CHAT 

Alf  Landon  yesterday  asked  the  President  to  publicly  an- 
nounce that  he  would  not  accept  a  third-term  nomination  if 
offered  to  him  at  the  Chicago  convention.  Mr.  Landon  stated 
that  this  would  do  more  to  contribute  to  national  unity  and 
to  the  preservation  of  democratic  traditions  in  America  than 
any  other  one  thing.  Mr.  Landon  pointed  out  that  .such  a 
public  disavowal  of  any  Intention  of  using  the  European  war 
Situation  for  political  self-advancement  would  be  heartening 
news  throuRhout  America.  The  President's  secretary  stated 
he  was  too  busy  to  answer  that  question  immediately.  Since 
the  President  is  to  deliver  another  fireside  speech  next  Sunday 
night,  he  may  well  take  the  occasion  to  eliminate  hlm.sclf  as 
a  third-term  contender  and  thus  contribute  mightily  to  the 
unity  of  purpose  which  all  Americans  agree  is  important  at 
the  present  time.  He  is  taking  time  out  to  make  the  speech. 
America  will  be  listening  curiously  to  learn  whether  he  will 
take  the  occasion  to  answer  Alf  Landon's  question.  If  he 
does,  whether  Democrats  or  Republicans  win  next  November. 
American  self-government  and  traditional  concepts  of  de- 
mocracy will  be  preserved  and  the  President  will  be  able  to 
present  his  programs  to  America  during  the  remainder  of  his 
term  devoid  of  either  political  significance  or  suspicions. 

ONE -man's  OPimOK 
(By  Hugh  8.  Johnson) 

St.  Lottis.  Mo. — One  principal  reason  why  I  came  out  here  to 
8t  Louis,  the  metrcpoU.s  of  the  great  vaUey,  was  to  check  up  as  well 
as  I  could  on  certain  statements  so  frequently  repeated  In  the  East 
recently. 

One  Is  that  this  great  hinterland  people  so  short  a  time  ago 
opposed  to  our  taking  any  part  In  the  war  In  Europe  have  now 
changed  their  minds  Another  Is  that  the  Presidents  message  on 
defense  has  so  "electrlfled  •  and  "unified"  them  for  his  foreign  pol- 
icies that  an  election  this  fall  would  be  a  mistake — that  it  is  no 
longer  necetsary.  They  want  a  third  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a 
measure  of  national  preparedness. 

Mr.  Walter  Lippnisna.  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson,  and  radio  com- 
menUlor  H  V.  Kaltenborn  seem  to  have  fallen  for  this  line,  or  at 
least  have  stressed  various  angles  of  the  move  to  suppress  our  two- 
party  system  on  a  belief  that  what  we  need  Is  unity.  That  Is  also 
the  White  House  Janissarlat  and  third-termlte  line.  It  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  President's  dramatic  but  tricky  presentation  of  the 
preparedness  bill  and  of  his  coquetry  to  seduce  a  healthy  opposition 
party  by  the  so-cailed  coalition  Cabinet  Idea. 

Well.  It  is  my  observation  among  this  valley  people  of  my  own 
beginnings  that  it  Is  aU  a  bunch  of  bunk.    This  Midw^tem  country 


no  more  approves  the  President's  policy  of  sticking  our  necks  out 
Into  the  foreign  imbroglios  of  Europe  and  Asia  than  it  ever  did,  and 
that  was  not  at  all. 

It  does  approve  the  spending  of  whatever  Is  necessary  for  American 
defense.  It  always  did.  It  needed  no  "unification"  on  that  either 
by  the  President's  speech  or  "coalition  Cabinet."  It  is  shocked  to 
learn  at  so  late  a  date  that  this  administration,  while  spending  so 
many  billions  for  boondoggling  and  some  useful  work,  has  per- 
mitted us  to  remain  so  delinquent  in  defense  that  we  have  practi- 
cally no  armament  against  the  dreadful  weapons  of  modern  war.  It 
Is  beginning  to  realize  that  It  has  not  heretofore  been  told  the  truth 
about  this  defenselessness. 

It  is  especially  indignant  to  learn  that  as  early  as  1933,  when 
Hitler  started  the  "mechanization  and  motorization  of  army  tactical 
units"  which  is  now  conquering  civilization,  and  which  then  erased 
the  unemployment  problem  in  Germany,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  spend  any  part  of  »3,300.000.000  that  he  chose 
for  the  same  purpose — and  spent  It  and  many  billions  more  for 
other  and  far  less  necessary  purposes. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  made  an  effective  rearmament  speech  and  got  a  lot 
of  applause.  But  the  facts  are  leaking  out  that  he  was  making 
a  virtue  out  of  his  own  neglect  and  inaction  in  defense;  that  the 
appropriation  he  asked  for  was  unplaiTned  and  Inadequate;  that 
the  speech  and  the  subsequent  coalition  Cabinet  stuff  was  pure 
third -term  politics  and  had  little  to  do  with  increased  industrial 
defense  production,  which  is  the  esvence  of  our  problem. 

The  Llppmann-Thompson-Kaltenborn  theory  that  we  must  per- 
petuate Mr.  Roosevelt  and  pipe  down  any  opposition  because  of  the 
administration's  great  capacity  for  major  effort  and  defensive  de- 
pendability is  beginning  to  look  silly  in  view  of  the  slowly  appear- 
ing fact  that  the  administration  has  failed  and  fumbled  in  defense. 
This  tragic  failure  Is  of  a  piece  with  its  unbroken  record  of  faUure 
in  every  major  effort — Indvistrial  recovery,  reemployment,  and  agri- 
cultural "parity."  It  has  had  unprecedented  pxDwers.  It  has  spent 
billlon.s.  It  has  tried  no  less  than  20  major  plans.  It  has  succeeded 
with  almo.st  nothing. 

This  is  no  record  upon  which  to  base  a  demand  for  reelection, 
the  suppre.^slon  of  opposition,  and  a  coalition  to  support  such 
invariable  and  dangerous  errors.  If  anybody  believes  that  burghers 
of  th?  Middle  West  swallow  this  stuS,  they  must  have  been  bora 
east  of  the  Hudson  River. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  THZ  NEW  JERSEY  CHAMBER  OF  OOMMZBCS 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  I  insert  herewith  a  telegram  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  tl^  United  States  offering  cooperation  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  national  de- 
fense, as  follows: 

The  PRESTOKTrr. 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C: 

The  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  tenders  the  coop- 
eration of  the  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce  of  this  State  In 
support  of  any  adequate  and  sound  defense  program  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  may  formulate  to  meet  the  Nation'* 
needs.  We  are  prepared  to  aid  the  National  Government  by  assist- 
ing in  the  coordination  of  the  commercial  and  productive  activ- 
ities of  New  Jersey  behind  such  a  program. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  believes  It  can 
render  a  useful  service  in  helping  to  gear  New  Jersey  enterprise 
to  the  national  requirements.  We  suggest  that  this  program  in- 
clude cooperation  with  Federal  and  New  Jersey  governing  bodies 
to  foster  increased  business  activities.  We  will  aid  In  reporting  to 
the  public  and  to  the  National  Government  the  problems  of  busi- 
ness and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  confidence  in  private  enter- 
prise during  these  critical  times. 

We  volunteer  our  services  to  assist  National  and  State  authorities 
In  aiding  New  Jersey  manufacturers  In  the  production  of  xna- 
terlalfi  and  equipment  required  for  our  national  defense. 

We  offer  to  cooperate  with  the  proper  public  officials  In  develcq;)- 
Ing  a  plan  through  which  employable  persons  may  be  placed  In  new 
production  activities  incident  to  ovir  defense  program  and  thereby 
help  to  reduce  relief  rolls. 

Robert  T.  Bowman, 
President,  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  o/  Commerce. 
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Maladministration  of  Public  Aflfairs  in  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1940 


LITTERS  FROM  1£[LES  H.  PAIRBANK.  HARRT  S.  BABGER.  AND 

E.  K.  BURLEW 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  correspond- 
ence should  be  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  the 
recent  testimony  of  Miles  H.  Pairbank  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Deficiencies,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House 
of  Representatives,  pages  93  to  162.  Further  reference  is 
made  to  certain  reports  filed  with  Mr.  Burlew  by  Mr.  Barger. 
Those  interested  in  Puerto  Rican  affairs  can  well  afford  to 
study  carefully  all  of  this  data  which  Is  made  available  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

PuntTO  Rico  RbCOWSTBTJCTIOW  ADMIKTSraATTOW. 

San  Juan.  P.  R.,  October  8.  1937. 
Memorandum  to:  Mr.  Harry  8.  Barger.  Cblef  ol  Investigation  Unit. 
From:   Mx.  Miles  H.  Pairbank.  Acting  Assistant   Administrator. 

I  have  Just  finished  reading  the  report  on  the  Del  Rio  land 
purchase.  I  must  confess  that  I  consider  this  report  (like  the 
previous  report  on  the  compensation  section)  practically  worthless 
from  the  standpoint  of  advising  this  office.  Both  reports.  Instead 
of  sticking  to  a  bare  recital  of  the  facts,  as  required  In  any  Impar- 
tial investigation,  are  so  replete  with  personal  opinions  and  rather 
vehement  statements  that  one  is  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
Investigator  proceeded  with  predetermined  prejudice.  Obviously 
no  such  report  was  requested  or  is  required. 

If  you  have  under  consideration  any  other  matters,  please  be 
advised  that  an  impartial  statement  of  facts  is  what   this   cfflc« 

desires. 

MuLXS  H.  Faikbattk, 
Acting  Assistant  Administrator. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of,  and 
made  by  me  from,  the  original  of  the  memorandum  dated  October 

8.   1937. 

AiJONSO  Giuu. 

OCTOBEH  9.  1937. 
Memorandum   to:    Mr.   MUes   H.    Pairt>ank.    Acting    Assistant    Ad- 
ministrator. 
From:    Harry    8.    Barger,    Chief,    Office    of    Investigations. 
Subject:    Your  memorandum  of  the  8th  Instant,  concerning  the 

Investigative  reports  submitted   In  the   Del  Rio   land  purchase 

and  compensation  section  cases. 

In  all  the  work  I  have  done  along  Investigative  lines,  for  and 
with  other  governmental  agencies,  it  has  been  requisite  that  the 
reports  shotUd  not  only  show  and  recite  the  facts  disclosed  by 
the  Inveetlgatlon.  but  conclusions,  flndmgs  of  fact,  and  recom- 
mendations as  weU. 

When  I  came  to  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  I 
was  instructed  to  submit  like  reports;  and  the  numerous  reports 
submitted  by  me  to  date  have  been  meant  and  Intended  to  con- 
form to  those  instructions. 

Tour  memorandiun  is  taken  as  instructions  for  the  future  re- 
porting of  investigations,  and  I  shall  omit  therefrom  conclusions 
of  facts  drawn  from  other  proven  (acts,  conclusions  of  ultimate 
facts,  and  findings  of  facts. 

Reoonuneiulatlons  wlU  be  continued  unless  you  indicate  a  con- 
trary wish  in  that  regard. 

Hakkt  S.  Babckb, 
Chief,   Office   of   Investiffations. 

WASHiKGToir,  D.  C.  July  12,  1938. 
Hon.  E.  K.  BmuLKW. 

First  Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washinyton,  D.  C. 
Mr  DSAB  Mr.  Botubw:  As  you  doubtless  know,  the  writer  served 
the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  In  the  capacity  of 
chief,  office  of  investigations,  for  approximately  19  months;  and  that 
my  appointment  to  that  position  has  Just  been  terminated. 

Numerous  facts,  circumstances,  and  conditions  came  to  my  notice 
dxirlng  that  employment  which  have  impelled  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  very  many  things  have  happened,  and  are  happening.  In  the 
Puerto  Rloo  Reconstruction  Admmistratlon  which,  due  to  its  or- 
gimisation  and  set-up.  are  unknown  to  the  Administrator  aixl  you; 
and  my  slnoere  belief  la  that,  if  those  things  were  known,  they,  or 


most  of  them,  would  not  receive  ultimate  ofQclal  sanction  and 

approval. 

Recently  I  endeavored  to  see  you  with  a  view  to  discussing  these 
matters  in  person.  Your  secretary.  Mrs  Rowe.  quite  naturally  in- 
quired the  nature  of  my  business,  and  when  I  stated  in  a  very 
general  way  that  I  desire  to  discuss  with  you  certain  aspects  of 
the  P.  R.  R.  A .  she  suggested  that  I  present  the  matters  in  the 
form  of  a  memorandum.  Accordingly.  I  am  sending  with  this  let- 
ter, a  memorandum  stating,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  matters  I 
have  in  mind,  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth. 

If  I  did  not  do  this,  I  should  not  feel  that  I  had  discharged  a 
duty  I  owe  to  the  Administrator,  to  you.  and  to  the  Government,  or 
that  I  had  kept  the  faith  with  my  own  conscience. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Habxt  S.  Babces. 

Unttid  States  Dkpaktmdit  or  thm  Iwrnuoa, 

OmcK  or  FwsT  Assistant  Secrctart. 

Washingtcm,  Janaary  11,  1939. 
Mr.  Harry  S  Barcer, 

2S44  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Barcix:  On  July  12  last  you  presented  a  memo- 
randiim  outlining  observations  concerning  the  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation   work    carried    on     by    the    Puerto    Rico    Reconstruction 
Administration. 

The  21  charges  made  in  your  communication  have  been  gone 
into  carefully  and.  with  the  exception  of  two.  which  had  already 
received  administrative  consideration  and  action,  we  are  convinced 
that  they  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  Department  has  every  wish  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
Government  and  I  believe  It  ha*  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to 
safeguard  them. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

E.  K.  BuRLXw. 
First  Assistant  Secretary. 


Why  a  Dictator? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOxN.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OK  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  SOUTH  BEND  (IND  )   TRIBUNB 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  confronted  with  the 
mad  onrush  of  totalitarianism  abroad,  and  the  third -term 
"blitzkrieg"  here  at  home,  it  is  important  that  the  American 
people  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground. 

I  include  herewith  an  interesting  and  well-written  edi- 
torial touching  on  this  subject  that  appeared,  under  date  of 
May  21,  1940,  in  the  South  Bend  and.)  Tribune. 

[Prom  the  South  Bend   (Ind.)   Tribune  of  May  21,  1940] 

WHY    A   DICTATOR? 

Alfred  M.  Landon  was  not  a  narrow  partisan  when,  in  the  role 
of  titular  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  by  virtue  of  his  Presi- 
dential nomination  In  1936,  he  asserted  last  Sunday  that  a  vigorous 
partisan  Presidential  campaign,  as  usual,  is  a  national  necessity. 
He  and  many  other  thoughtful  Americans  are  deploring  the 
suggestion  cabled  from  Paris  by  Dorotliy  TTiompson  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  be  reelected  practically  by  acclamation  as  a  demon- 
stration of  American  unity  to  bolster  Brltlsh-Prench  and  European 
neutrals'  morale  and  frighten  the  Nazis. 

The  Thompson  suggestion,  however,  la  valuable  in  one  sense: 
it  gives  the  American  people  tremendous  incentive  to  study  their 
established  political  system  and  its  vital  relation.ship  with  the 
general  system  that  has  contributed  to  national  progress.  The 
United  States,  if  it  Is  to  survive  as  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave,"  needs  at  least  two  perennially  vigorous  major 
parties.  What  Miss  Thompson  proposed,  in  effect,  was  dictator- 
ship by  acclamation.  If  her  plan  were  adopted,  if  the  Republican 
Party  did  not  make  a  Presidential  ncMnlnation  this  year,  notice 
would  be  served  on  the  world  that  the  United  States,  even  without 
being  Involved  militarily  in  the  European  war,  was  voluntarily 
swallowing  the  political  poison  that  has  contributed  to  the  current 
debacle  overseas 

Miss  Thompson  did  not  suggest  that  Republicans  also  refrain 
from  contesUng  with  Democrats  for  seats  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  she  might  as  well 
have  extended  It.  If  the  Republican  Party,  with  public  approval, 
permitted  FranUin  D.  Roobevelt  to  be  elected  tot  a  third  term  by 
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default  to  "demonstrate  American  unity"  it  would  amount  to  serv- 
ice of  notice  on  every  person  elected  to  Ckjngress  this  year  that  the 
Presidency  was  paramount.  If  it  were  dangerous,  as  Miss  Thompson 
says  it  would  be.  to  oppose  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  Presidency,  to 
which  he  has  already  been  elected  twice,  it  would  be  Just  as  dan- 
gerous, for  the  same  reasons,  for  Congress  to  question  his  Judg- 
ment after  the  election. 

An  important  point  that  Miss  Thompson  did  not  mention  when 
the  German  Invasion  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  set  her  aflut- 
terlng  in  Paris,  is  that  the  man  elected  President  this  year  cannot 
be  removed  from  office,  if  the  experiment  turns  out  badly,  so  easily 
as  the  parliamentary  heads  of  government  in  Great  Britain  and 
Prance.  The  man  elected  President  this  year  will  be  President  for 
4  years — and  that  is  a  long  time  \n  this  period  of  quick  general 
changes — barring  death,  voluntary  resignation,  or  formal  impeach- 
ment. The  latter  process  naturally  is  complicated.  To  counsel 
election  of  anytKxly  to  the  Presidency  practically  by  default  with 
that  long-term  prospect  in  mind  Is  to  reason  that  the  United 
States  is  ripe  for  a  rule  by  a  "benevolent"  Mussolini  or  a  Hitler. 

If  the  American  people,  in  a  great  emergency,  were  to  consider 
seriously  bestowal  of  another  term  upon  a  President  practically  by 
acclamation  the  first  vital  requirement  would  be  a  White  House 
Incumbent  possessing  a  broad  mind.  The  present  incumbent,  of 
course.  Is  not  a  partisan  on  the  traditional  pattern.  He  is  not, 
however,  nonpartisan  In  a  constructive  sense.  He  has  made  it  plain 
that  he  regards  the  label  of  the  party  that  he  has  used  for  election 
and  reelection  merely  as  an  Instrument  for  personal  government. 
He  has  been  a  vindictive  President. 

He  has  used  Oovernmcnt  power  to  assault  every  Important  indi- 
vidual and  every  organization.  Including  the  Democratic  Party, 
that  has  refused  to  bow  to  his  will.  He  is  a  partisan  in  a  sense 
more  dangerous  than  the  normal  Republican-Democratic  rivalry. 
Intemperate  expressions  and  intemperate  acts  are  the  most  dis- 
tinctive stamps  of  this  Roosevelt  administration.  In  sum.  this 
President  whose  reelection  without  opposition  would  be  classified 
by  pansv-and-pink  light  theorists  as  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
unity  has  lnces.«anlly  promoted  national  disunity,  Tlie  theory 
that  constructive  unity  could  be  achieved  by  establishing  him  as  a 
practical  dictator  would  appear  pecviliar  even  in  the  pages  of  Alice 
In  Wonderland 

It  seems  that  Miss  Thompson  is  a  mere  reflector  of  the  European 
opinion,  at  least  that  part  of  Europe  embraced  in  the  Allies  and 
neutral  nations,  that  Mr  Roosevelt  Is  the  best  possible  American 
President — for  European  "democracies."  By  going  to  E^jrope,  mak- 
ing certain  of  that  European  attitude  and  becoming  a  propagandist 
foi  it  in  her  own  country  Miss  Thompson  has  provided  Republicans 
with  even  more  practical  incentive  to  make  the  best  possible 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  from  their  own  ranks  this  year. 
She  has  unwittingly  bestowed  an  accolade  upon  the  Republican 
Party  to  attack  the  radical  New  Deal  with  maximum  courage  and 
Intelligence. 

Labor's  Stake  in  Free  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Thursday.  May  23,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  HAROLX)  L.  ICKES 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Saturday.  May  18,  the 
Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair  Grounds. 

Secretary  Ickes'  remarks  were  a  splendid  and  deserving 
tribute  to  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the  garment 
workers'  group.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  great 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  labor  through  the 
aid  of  the  Democratic  Congress,  and  the  far-sightedness  and 
leadership  of  oiu"  great  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  closing  remarks  of  Secretary  Ickes  inspire  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  In  my  remarks  this  radio 
address,  so  that  it  may  be  read  by  those  who  for  some  reason 
were  unfortunate  not  to  hear  the  most  inspiring  address  and 
tribute  paid  to  our  great  national  leader.  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  whom  we  know  will  not  let  the  people  down 
and  will  carry  on  as  a  faithful  soldier  by  accepting  the  demand 


of  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  continue  on  as  our  leader  tor 
another  4  years. 

Friends  and  fellow  workers.  I  am  glad  to  participate  today  with 
members  and  friends  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  In  this  celebration  of  Its  twenty-ttfth  anniversary.  You 
who  are  members  and  we  who  are  friends  should  be  very  proud  of 
our  association  with  an  organization  which  has  not  only  vindicated 
the  dignity  of  labor  in  its  struggle  to  bargain  collectively  but  which 
has  also  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  organized  lalwar  to  ise  a  mov- 
ing force  in  promoting  industrial  efficiency  and  in  maintaining  a 
socially  Just  democratic  society. 

I  have  always  been  sympathetic  with  and  Interested  In  the  trade- 
union  movement.  To  me  it  is  a  truism  that  organized  labor,  effec- 
tively and  intelligently  led,  as  your  phase  of  it  has  been,  not  only 
gives  strength  to  the  workers  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Shortly  after  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  was  organized  In 
Chicago  in  1904.  vmder  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Mary  McDowell 
and  Margaret  Dreier  Robins,  I  volunteered  my  services  when  it  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  legislatiu-e  with  a  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
of  women  in  industry.  It  was  not  an  easy  fight.  The  manufac- 
turers associations  were  fighting  us.  the  lawyers  were  fighting  us. 
and  there  was  a  troublesome  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illijiois  that  seemed  to  say  that  our  bUl  was  unconstitutional.  For- 
tunately, however,  about  that  time  a  distinguished  lawyer  from 
Boston.  Louis  D  Brandels,  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  defend  the  State  of  Oregon  in  a  similar  case. 
He  spoke  v.ith  an  eloquence  and  social  consciousness  which  caused 
even  the  Supnme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  forget  Its  old  prece- 
dents. That  gave  us  the  strength  to  press  our  lO-hour  law  through 
the  Illinois  Leglelature  and  to  defend  It  successfully  before  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court.  Other  States  soon  followed  the  trail  that 
Oregon  and  Illinois  had  blazed,  first  with  10-hour  laws  and  then 
with  lower  limitations. 

I  am  also  proud  to  recall  that  my  association  with  the  Amalga- 
mated really  antedates  iUs  actual  birth  by  several  years.  That  asso- 
ciation dates  back  to  the  clothing  workers'  strike  In  Chicago  m 
1910.  known  as  the  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  strike. 

My  friends  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  also  threw  them- 
selves heart  and  soul  into  that  fight.  So  did  Hull  House,  that 
living  monument  to  the  greatest  woman  of  her  generation.  Jane 
Addams  Pickets  came  not  only  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers 
and  sympathetic  trade  unionists  but  from  Hull  House,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  the  North  Shore.  My  wife  was  one  of  those 
who  took  her  place  in  the  picket  line,  while  her  mother  sat  In  the 
police  station  signing  the  bonds  of  all  arrested  strikers  and  pickets. 
The  police  were  needlessly  rough  with  the  picketing  strikers,  but 
they  were  careful  to  be  duly  respectful  to  those  of  us  who  were 
lending  a  helping  hand.  However,  they  made  an  extraordinary 
slip.  They  arrested  Ellen  Gates  Starr,  cofounder  with  Jane 
Addams  of  Hull  House.  I  undertook  to  defend  her.  and  much  to 
the  distress  of  the  authorities,  I  insisted  that  her  case  be  tried 
even  after  the  strike  had  l>een  settled  and  other  arrested  pickets 
had  been  released.  Despite  the  sworn  testimony  of  three  hefty 
policemen  that  they  had  arrested  Miss  Starr,  who  was  a  frail  little 
lady,  because  she  had  put  them  in  physical  fear,  she  was  triumph- 
antly acquitted  by  Judge  and  Jury. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  you  the  Impression  that  the  strike  was 
won  for  the  union  by  Its  friends  outside  of  the  union.  On  the 
contrary,  the  so-called  respectable  element  in  Chicago,  by  and 
large,  was  alarmed  at  the  efforts  of  the  garment  workers  to  assert 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  for  the  Improvement 
of  their  working  conditions.  It  was  bruited  about  that  many  of 
the  workers,  Including  their  leaders — the  "ringleaders,"  as  they 
were  contemptuously  called — were  immigrants  who  had  no  under- 
standing of  American  Institutions 

From  my  associations  at  Hull  House  with  Jane  Addams  I  knew 
too  much  about  the  immigrants — "those  huddled  masses,  yearning 
to  be  free" — to  be  taken  in  by  the  horrendous  reports  about  their 
"un-American"  activities.  But  I  must  confess  that  when  I  first 
undertook  to  help  the  strikers — some  of  them  boys  still  to  their 
teens — I  feared  that,  however  good  their  intentions  may  have 
been,   they  had   been  rash,    impulsive,   and   headstrong. 

But  when  the  first  excitement  of  the  strike  subsided  and  em- 
ployers and  workers  gathered  around  the  table  to  discuss  their 
common  problems,  my  smug  complacency  was  Jolted.  I  found 
that  I  had  more  to  learn  from  these  boys  than  they  had  to  learn 
from  me.  Even  Jane  Addams,  Raymond  Robins,  and  lilargaret 
Dreier  Robins,  who  had  known  the  strikers  much  better  than  I, 
glowed  with  relieved  satisfaction  as  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  came  in.  The  employers  who  had  come  to  the 
conference  table  reluctantly,  expecting  an  unpleasant  ordeal  with 
arrogant  troublemakers  presenting  exaggerated  claims,  reported 
back  a  rare  and  inspiring  experience. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  memtwrs  of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 
were  socially  minded  to  a  degree  that  was  unusual  in  those  days 
for  a  typical  employer.  They  were  willing  to  put  their  own  cards 
on  the  table  and  to  listen  to  the  case  of  their  employees.  They 
found  that  the  strike  leaders  whom  they  had  suspected,  resented, 
and  distrusted  as  young  hotheads,  had  a  keen  and  amazingly 
broad  understanding  of  their  common  problems  and  a  social  vision 
and  idealism  which  revealed  a  rare  and  abiding  faith  In  the 
democratic  way  of  life.    So  Impressed  were  the  employers  by  th» 
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case  presented  that  they  were  willing  to  set  up  an  Impartial 
board  on  which  both  Indxistry  and  labor  should  be  represented 
and  which  should  be  presided  over  by  that  rare  personality, 
James  Mullenbach.  once  a  coal  miner  and  Protestant  preacher, 
and  then  the  head  of  the  CThlcago  Miiniclpal  Lodging  Hovise. 

The  reports  which  came  back  from  those  conferences  to  us 
Invariably  singled  out  for  especial  praise  one  young  man.  slight 
of  stature  and  with  gleaming  black  eyes  from  which  flashed  In- 
tellectual Integrity,  Indomitable  courage,  and  Irresistible  idealism. 
He  was,  we  were  told,  wise  beyond  his  years  and  a  man  destined 
to  be  a  leader  among  men.  He  displayed  a  rare  ability  to  under- 
stand the  problems  and  difficulties  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
to  negotiate  and  in  return  he  expected  an  equal  readiness  on  their 
part  to  understand  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  the  workers. 
That  yo\mg  man  was  Sidney  Hlllman.  He  has  traveled  far 
since  those  days,  but  he  has  never  disappointed  those  who  have 
put  their  trust  in  him. 

As  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 
Sidney  Hlllman  has  applied  himself  wholeheartedly  and  without 
stint  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  advancement 
of  the  Interests  of  American  labor. 

As  president  of  the  Amalgamated.  Sidney  Hlllman  has  been  no 
partisan  politician,  but  he  has  eloquently  and  effectively  asserted 
labor's  need  for  legal  recognition  and  protection.  Although  he 
has  served  the  Amalgamated  well  and  fsdthfuUy,  he  has  also  recog- 
nized that  labor's  strength  lies  In  labor's  unity;  in  labor's  will- 
ingness to  work  together  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  common 
man   and  woman. 

No  one  has  worked  more  ably  and  assiduously  than  Sidney  Hill- 
man  to  bring  about  the  enactment  into  Federal  law  of  fair  labor 
standards  for  the  protection  of  those  workers,  organized  or  un- 
organized,  who  are  least  able   to  protect  themselves. 

The  Amalgamated  may  be  proud  of  its  leadership,  and  Its 
leadership  may  be  no  less  proud  of  the  Amalgamated. 

For  successive  terms  the  Amalgamated  has  maintained  a  con- 
tinuity of  effective  and  responsible  leadership.  You  have  been 
too  wise  and  too  regardful  of  your  own  best  Interests  not  to  retain 
as  your  leaders  those  best  qualified  to  serve  you  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  length  of  that  service.  And  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  there  are  few  labor  organizations  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  Amalgamated. 

I  believe  that  it  is  as  much  the  essence  of  democracy  that  people 
should  have  the  right  freely  to  continue  a  leadership  which  they 
desire  as  It  is  that  they  should  have  the  right  freely  to  discontinue 
a  leadership  which  they  spurn.  Modem  democracy  is  not  a  play 
where  each  member  of  the  cast  takes  his  turn  at  enacting  the  star 
role.  In  the  dangerous  world  In  which  we  live,  democracy  cannot 
afford  to  deny  Itself  the  most  effective  leadership  available.  This 
is.  indeed,  a  time  to  recall  the  salutary  and  truly  sage  advice  of 
George  Washington,  that  there  is  "no  propriety  In  precluding  otir- 
selves  from  the  services  of  any  man,  who  in  some  great  emergency 
shall  be  deemed,  universally,  most  capable  of  serving  the  public." 
We  are  net  living  in  an  era  of  peace  or  tranquillity.  We  are  pass- 
ing through  one  of  the  most  fateful  periods  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. At  home  our  domestic  economy  is  adjusting  itself  to  pro- 
found social  and  economic  changes.  Abroad  brute  force  and 
strident  ambition  march  mercilessly  against  peaceful  nations. 
Dictatorships  are  on  the  march  to  enslave  the  spirit  of  free  de- 
mocracy and  we  have  been  brought  up  against  the  realization  that 
the  world  cannot  exist  half  Fascist  and  half  free. 

However  high  or  low  our  station,  each  and  every  one  of  mb  Is 
deeply,  anxiously  concerned  about  our  country's  and  our  children's 
future:  about  their  safety,  their  peace,  their  welfare  In  the  years 
which  He  Just  ahead  of  tu. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  facts  which  President  Roosevelt  reem- 
phasized  In  his  message  last  January  when  he  said  that  "the  social 
and  economic  forces  which  have  been  mismanaged  abroad  until 
they  have  resulted  in  revolution,  dictatorship,  and  war  are  the  same 
as  those  which  we  are  here  struggling  to  adjust  peacefully  at 
home"  •  •  •  and  "dictatorships — and  the  philosophy  of  force 
which  Justifies  and  accompanies  dictatorships — have  originated  in 
almost  every  case  in  the  necessity  for  drastic  action  to  improve 
Internal  conditions  where  democratic  action  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other has  failed  to  respond  to  new  modem  needs  and  modem 
conditions." 

We  have  reached  a  fork  on  the  way  of  industrial  progress.  We 
cannot,  if  we  would,  go  back  to  the  economic  habits  of  our  fathers 
before  the  power  age.  America  must  choose.  On  the  one  hand  is 
the  path  which  we  elected  to  take  in  1932  vmder  the  leadership  of 
President  Roosevelt — the  path  which  calls  for  the  strengthening 
and  revitalizing  of  the  processes  of  democracy,  so  that,  through 
them,  we  may  meet  the  exigent  social  and  economic  problems  of 
our  time.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  prinoroee  path  which  we 
chose  In  IMO — the  path  which  we  blindly  trod  for  12  long  years — 
dodging,  concealing,  forgetting,  and  ignoring  the  pressing  social 
and  economic  problems  of  our  time — and  finding  ourselves  at  the 
end  facing  chaos.  If  we  again  choose  the  prinunse  path  we  may 
not  be  so  fortunate,  when  chaos  comes,  as  to  have  a  President 
with  the  self-restraint  and  wisdom  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
to  save  us  from  abandoning  liberty  for  the  illusion  of  security. 
During  the  last  7  years,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Roose- 
velt, wt  have  nuule  more  peaceful  adjustments  to  profound  social 
and  economic  changes  than  in  any  period  of  our  history.  In  the 
Interest  of  tree  enterprise  and  of  free  labor  we  have  challenged 


the  right  of  a  few  to  control  and  exploit  the  lives,  the  property, 
and  the  labor  of  the  many  We  have  taken  effective  meastires  to 
protect  labor's  rights  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively,  and 
labor's  right  to  obtain  a  fair  wage  for  a  fair  days  work.  We  have 
taken  effective  measures  to  help  the  farmers  to  obtain  a  fair  price 
for  their  products  and  to  conserve  their  precious  and  irreplaceable 
soil.  We  have  taken  effective  measures  to  protect  the  savings  of 
Investors  and  bank  depositors.  We  have  given  work  to  the  unem- 
ployed. We  have  Initiated  a  low-cost  hovislng  program.  We  have 
made  a  start  at  providing  social  security  against  old  age  and 
unemployment . 

These  things,  and  many  others,  we  have  done  to  strengthen 
and  revitalize  our  democratic  way  of  life.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished: much  Is  yet  to  be  accomplished  And  in  doing  and  plan- 
ning all  of  this,  we  have  given  the  common  man  a  real  stake  in 
the  pre3er\'atlon  of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  In  doing  all  of 
this,  we  may  have  trod  on  a  few  arrogant  vested  Interests,  but 
let  no  man  say  that  what  we  have  done  has  not  strengthened  our 
national  unity.  Let  no  man  say  that  we  have  destroyed  hope,  con- 
fidence, or  enterprise.  The  hope,  the  confidence,  the  enterprise 
of  the  American  people  lies  not  In  the  luxuries  of  the  few  but  in 
the  opjwrtimities  of  the  many. 

If  American  democracy  is  to  survive,  the  social  and  economic 
gains  of  the  New  Deal  must  become  a  part  of  the  American 
heritage.  The  unemployed  are  not  going  to  be  left  uncartd  for. 
The  industrial  workers  are  going  to  be  organized  and  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing:  they 
are  not  going  to  be  content  with  company  unions  organized  for 
them  by  Ernest  Weir  or  Tom  Girdler.  The  social  security  now 
afforded  against  old  age  and  unemployment  is  not  going  to  be 
scrapped,  but  is  going  to  be  extended  upward  and  downward,  and 
also  outward  into  the  field  of  health  insurance.  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  is  going  to  continue  to  protect  our 
people's  savings  from  the  arbitrary  control  of  private  economic 
power. 

This  does  not  mean  that  New  Deal  reforms  are  safe  from  attack. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  administration  of  New  Deal  refonns 
can  be  safely  entrusted  to  men  who  were  openly  hostile,  or  coldly 
Indifferent,  when  President  Roosevelt  and  his  liberal  followers 
were  struggling  to  write  them  into  the  law  of  the  land  It  is  not 
unfair  to  a.sk  who  are  the  men.  who,  having  worked  night  and  day 
to  accomplish  these  great  reforms,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  could  be  improved  or  better  administered  by  others 
who  derive  their  support  from  those  who  bitterly  opposed  .ir 
grudgingly  accepted  them. 

At  this  critical  stage  we  can  afford  neither  the  luxury  of  a 
reaction  nor  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  counter-reaction,  if  not 
counter-revolution,  which  would  Inevitably  follow  such  reaction. 
The  continuance  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  necessary 
to  permit  the  New  Deal's  concept  of  social  and  economic  Justice 
to  become  an  accepted  part  of  our  American  system  Parslghted 
men  of  affairs  realize  that  it  is  better  for  business  to  adjust  it*elf 
to  the  new  order  than  to  fight  to  upset  it.  They  know  that 
such  a  fight  would  stir  up  bitter  resentment  and  social  discon- 
tent and.  at  best,  could  be  only  temporarily  successful  They 
realize  that  this  is  no  time  to  turn  back  the  clock  They  do 
not  want  again  to  be  chargeable  with  the  appalling  consequences 
which  would  almost  Inevitably  follow  a  relapse  into  the  primrose 
path.  They  look  across  the  war-darkened  Europe  where  the 
ruling  classes  thought  that  it  cost  too  much  to  buy  t:me  and 
they  say  that  it  is  much  more  important  that  everyone  should 
have  enough  than  that  those  who  have  more  than  enough  should 
have  still  more. 

As  all  of  us  look  across  at  tragic  Europe  and  shudder  at  the 
barbaric  attacks  against  religion,  freedom,  and  international  good 
faith,  we  thank  God  that  we  have  a  President  who  was  the  first 
among  us  to  bee  what  was  happening  there,  and  seeing,  has  stirred 
XLS  to  the  need  of  national  defense  and  national  unity. 

There  has  been  no  man  in  our  time  In  whom  our  p)eople  have 
placed  their  faith  as  they  have  placed  it  In  President  Roosevelt. 
There  is  no  man  whose  word  carries  courage,  conviction,  and  hope 
around  the  world  as  does  President  Roosevelt's  The  Inspiration 
of  his  leadership  to  those  about  to  die  for  democracy  was  eloquently 
told  by  Dorothy  ThompMjn  In  her  column  from  Paris  last  Wednesday. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  time  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic 
that  America  has  needed  such  leadership  as  President  Roosevelt  has 
given  us  to  hold  America — the  whole  of  America,  without  regard  to 
faith,  race,  or  wealth — united  in  the  face  of  great  danger. 

Today,  despite  the  shoutings  of  politicians  and  the  clamors  of 
newspapers,  which  no  more  represent  the  people  or  realize  what 
they  are  thinking  than  they  did  in  1938.  there  is  more  political  unity 
in  America  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  partisanship  in  a  year  when  our  need  for  strong  and  experienced 
and  trusted  leadership  is  so  great;  when  the  lack  of  conUnuing  such 
leadership  may  mean  irrevocable  disaster 

It  Is  the  people  who  are  calling  President  Roosevelt.  It  is  the 
people  who  are  looking  to  President  Roosevelt  for  continued  leader- 
ship and  will  not  be  denied,  because  they  have  the  rlghtr— Uie  right 
of  a  democracy— to  choose  their  Commander  In  Chief  It  Is  the 
people,  regardless  of  party,  and  not  the  politicians,  who  constitute 
the  movement  to  continue  President  Roosevelt  at  the  hehn  of  the 
ship  of  state.  The  politicians,  some  of  them  belatedly,  may  thmk 
that  they  are  doing  the  leading,  but.  regardless  of  their  place  In  the 
procession,  they  are  only  following  the  people.  The  surprising 
thing  about  this  popular  movement  toward  the  goal  of  national 
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unity  Is  that  it  Is  being  Joined  daily  by  many  people,  rich  and  poor. 
Republican  and  Democrat,  who  opposed  the  President  In  years  past 
and  who  still  differ  with  him  on  many  points  of  domestic  policy. 
As  these  people  express  it,  Roosevelt,  at  the  present  Juncture  of 
affairs.  Is  the  greatest  unifying  force  of  the  Nation  today,  and  the 
unifying  force  which  he  represents  Is  the  country's  greatest  need 
today  as  we  see  the  uncertainties  and,  perhaps,  even  the  terrors  of 
a  social  revolution  that  is  shaking  the  world. 

There  Is  no  higher  law  than  the  law  of  self-preservation.  Tliis  law 
became  part  of  the  consciousness  of  man  while  he  still  dwelt  in  dark 
caves.  This  law  is  Just  as  compelling  today  as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  this  law  that  is  bringing  together,  at  a  time  of  grave 
crisis,  men  who  never  before  have  seen  alike  on  a  political  issue. 

We  know  that  President  Roosevelt  is  not  seeking  another  4  years 
We  know  that  after  7  exacting  and  exhausting  years  in  office  it  is  his 
desire  to  retire  to  the  quiet  of  his  home  on  the  Hudson — a  desire 
that  his  true  friends  would  be  eager  to  see  gratified,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Imperative  need  that  the  Nation,  and  humanity,  has  of  him. 

At  this  turning  point  in  our  country's  history  President  Roosevelt 
Is  In  exactly  the  same  position  as  was  George  Washington  when  the 
country  confronted  a  similar  crisis  150  years  ago. 

Washington,  after  7  exacting  years  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  American  forces  In  the  War  for  Independence  and  after  6  years 
of  patient  struggle  to  establish  an  enduring  Federal  Union,  was 
about  the  present  age  of  President  Roosevelt.  He  desired  to  retire 
to  his  Mount  Vernon  home,  leaving  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  state  to  other  and  younger  hands.  Yet.  although  Independence 
had  been  won  and  the  Union  established,  the  people  looked  to  him 
for  the  leadership  necessary  to  make  national  unity  a  living  reality. 
Washington  was  a  faithful  soldier  In  the  cause  of  democracy,  and  he 
did  not  let  down  those  who  had  fought  democracy's  battle  with  him. 

And  so  we  say  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt:  We  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  twice  elected  you  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  followed  and  sxipported  your  leadership  in  your  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  revitalize  oiu"  democracy.  You  have  served  us  well, 
but  your  work  is  not  done.  We  consider  your  continuance  In  office 
for  another  4  years  necessary  to  give  a  free  people  national  unity  at 
a  time  of  grave  crisis— necessary  to  give  hope  and  courage  to  those 
offering  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  preserve  freedom  In  a 
civilized  world.  At  such  a  time.  Mr.  President,  we  must  hold  you  to 
yoiu-  promise  not  to  let  the  people  down.  We  propose  to  nominate 
you.  we  propose  to  elect  you.  and  we,  the  people,  command  you  to 
serve  as  our  President. 


Parties  and  the  Poll  Tax 
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ARTICLE  BY  FRANK  R.  KENT 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  an  article  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  entitled  "Parties  and  the  Poll  Tax." 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  15.  1940] 

There  is  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  eight  States  of  the  so- 
called  solid  South  will  be  let  down  pretty  badly  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  which  they  have  so  long  and  loyally  adhered,  when  It 
meets  in  national  convention  the  last  of  July.  But  It  will  not  do 
them  the  least  bit  of  good  to  get  sore.  There  Just  Isn't  a  thing 
they  can  do  about  it. 

The  only  alternative  they  have  is  to  go  over  to  the  Republicans, 
and  there  is  even  less  tolerance  In  that  party  for  their  especially 
cherished  political  device  for  disfranchising  the  colored  voter  than 
there  Is  In  their  own.  The  States  affected  are  Alabama.  Arkansas, 
Georgia.  Mississippi.  South  Carolina.  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia: the  device  is  the  well-known  poll  tax.  now  under  so  devas- 
tating fire  from  so  many  Important  quarters  that  It  seems  doomed. 
Indeed.  There  is  slight  doubt  that  the  Republican  convention 
which  meets  in  June  will  vigorously  denounce  the  poll  tax  as  an 
Iniquitous  discrimination  which  violates  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  pledge  Itself  to  find  some  means  of  exterminating  it. 

Primarily,  the  Republicans  will  do  this  because  of  the  Negro  vote, 
so  large  a  part  of  which  in  the  northern  debatable  States  was  stolen 
away  by  the  New  Dealers,  and  which,  since  1936.  they  have  been 
making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  recapttire.  In  11  or  12  of  these 
debatable  States  for  3  generations  the  Negro  vote  had  been  the 
basic  Republican  asset.  In  1936,  96  percent  of  It  went  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  In  1938  about  53  percent  swung  back  to  the  G.  O.  P. 
Republican  success  in  the  1940  election  hinges  upon  ability  to  hold 
that  53  percent,  or  Increase  it.     Recent  agitation  about  the  poll  tax 


presents  an  opportunity.  It  can  be  accepted  as  sure  that  they  will 
not  overlook  the  chance  to  convince  the  Negro  that  the  Republicans 
are  his  real  friends. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  equally  certain  that  the  Republican 
denunciation  of  the  poll  tax  at  least  will  be  matched  by  the  Demo- 
crats. It  Is  the  obvious  and  almost  Inevitable  politics  to  play.  In 
the  first  place.  President  Roosevelt  is  already  on  record  as  against 
the  poll  tax.  In  the  second  place,  the  importance  of  the  Negro  vote 
in  New  York,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Indiana.  Missouri.  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan  is  recognized  by  every  Democratic  leader  outside 
of  the  South.  Whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  runs  again  or  not,  the  Demo- 
cratic politicians  in  these  States  will  compete  with  the  Republicans 
for  this  vote.  The  southern  protest,  in  or  out  of  the  convention, 
will  not  deter  them  from  steps  to  block  any  Republican  bid. 

The  case  against  the  poll  tax  is  a  strong  one.  Recently  it  has 
been  well  presented  by  Mr.  Ulrlc  Bell,  In  the  Louisville  Courier 
.Journal,  and  by  others.  The  most  devastating  point  is  that,  while 
this  provision  does  keep  the  Negroes  from  voting.  It  also  keeps  the 
whites  from  voting.  In  some  States  It  keeps  more  whites  than 
Negroes  from  the  polls.  Its  net  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  total 
vote  In  the  eight  poll-tax  States  to  a  ridiculously  insignificant  size. 
For  example,  in  1936  only  20  4  percent  of  the  adult  population  voted 
In  Alabama:  18  5  percent  In  Georgia;  16.3  percent  In  Mississippi; 
14,1  percent  In  South  Carolina;  26.2  percent  in  Texas;  25.7  percent 
in  Virginia.  33.5  percent  in  Tennessee. 

But  an  even  more  trenchant  point  is  mtule.  The  election  flgtires 
appear  to  convict  these  Southern  States  of  clear  violation  of  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  bases  a  State's  representation 
In  Congress  not  upon  total  population  but  upon  the  number  of 
citizens  who  vote.  If  this  provision  were  applied  to  the  eight  poll- 
tax  States,  election  statisticians  assert  that  they  would  lose  57  of 
their  78  House  seats,  on  the  basis  of  the  1936  election  figures. 
Using  the  1938  figures.  65  of  the  78  would  be  eliminated.  In  1938, 
32  southern  poll-tax  Congressmen  received  fewer  than  11.000  votes 
each,  and  the  combined  vote  for  all  32  was  221.270,  which  Is  60.000 
fewer  than  the  approximate  basis  fixed  for  one  Congressman  in 
the  last  reapportionment.  One  Representative  in  Chicago,  in  1938, 
received  28.000  more  votes  than  all  these  32  southern  Congressmen. 


Farm  Credit  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1940 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  In  agricultural 
credit  which  confronted  the  administration  when  It  took  oflflce 
In  1933  threatened  to  bankrupt  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 
It  was  this  emergency  need  that  called  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration into  being  by  Executive  order  In  1933.  This 
order  not  only  consolidated  within  one  organization  the 
powers  and  functions  of  all  the  then-existing  Federal  agen- 
cies dealing  primarily  with  agricultural  credit,  but  it  provided 
them  with  additional  capital  and  authority  to  deal  with  the 
crisis. 

In  addition  to  meeting  a  critical  condition  through  emer- 
gency measures,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  as  its 
broader  purpose  the  development  of  a  complete,  unified 
system  of  farm-credit  institutions  on  a  permanent  basis  to 
provide  farmers  and  their  organizations  with  long-term 
amortized  mortgage  credit  and  short-term  credit  at  the  low- 
est cost  consistent  with  sound  business  practices. 

PORTT    PERCENT   OF   FARM    DEBT    HELD  BY    LAND    BANKS 

Prom  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
In  1933  through  March  31,  1940,  the  Federal  land  banks  and 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  have  loaned  a  total  of  over 
$2,400,000,000.  involving  almost  600,000  borrowers.  Approxi- 
mately $1,400,000,000  of  this  amoimt  has  been  loaned  by  the 
land  banks,  and  $1,000,000,000  by  the  Commissioner.  At 
March  31,  1940,  over  800,000  farmers  were  indebted  to  these 
institutions  in  the  amount  of  almost  $2,700,000,000,  the  latter 
figure  representing  about  40  percent  of  the  estimated  farm- 
mortgage  debt  of  the  United  States. 

FARMERS  GREATLT   HELPED 

The  farm -mortgage  credit  institutions  under  the  Pann 
Credit   Administration    were   confronted    in    1933    with    an 
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emergency  situation.  Defaults  on  farm -mortgage  loans  had 
mounted  to  large  proportions,  foreclosures  had  risen  and  a 
large  volume  of  outstanding  mortgage  obligations  needed  re- 
financing. Sources  of  farm-mortgage  credit  had  practically 
disappeared  under  the  conditions  prevailing  after  1929.  The 
administration's  immediate  task,  therefore,  was  to  stop  fore- 
closures and  to  render  such  assistance  to  farmers  whose  mort- 
gage loans  were  delinquent  as  to  enable  them  to  continue  in 
the  farming  business  and  share  in  the  ensuing  improvement 
in  agricultural  conditions.  To  accomplish  these  ends  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  undertook  to  refinance  with  Fed- 
eral land-bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  farm 
mortgages  and  short-term  indebtedness  held  by  life-insur- 
ance companies,  commercial  banks,  and  other  creditors,  and 
at  the  same  time  Congress  provided  funds  to  enable  the  banks 
to  defer  principal  payments,  grant  extensions,  and  reduce  the 
interest  rates  for  a  temporary  period.  To  reimburse  the  banks 
for  extensions  granted  and  deferments  of  principal.  Congress 
has  appropriated  in  the  aggregate  $189,000,000.  Payments  for 
the  temporary  interest  reduction  on  both  land-bank  and 
Commissioner  loans  through  March  1940  totaled  more  than 
$193,000,000. 

DKBTS    8CAIJCD    DOWN 

During  the  emergency  period  in  1933  and  1934  about  90 
percent  of  the  Federal  land-bank  and  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner loan  proceeds  was  used  to  refinance  Indebtedness. 
In  the  course  of  this  refinancing  some  creditors  scaled  down 
their  claims  to  bring  the  borrower's  indebtedness  within  the 
amount  which  could  be  k)aned  by  the  banks  and  the  Com- 
missioner. Such  scale-downs  were  effected  in  the  case  of 
one  out  of  every  four  borrowers  and  averaged  about  one- 
third  of  their  previous  indebtedness.  For  the  entire  period, 
May  1933  through  1939,  such  scale-downs  have  amounted  to 
more  than  $200,000,000. 

ntTESZST    KATES    GREATXT    REDTTCCS 

Interest  rates  paid  by  farmers  refinancing  through  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  dur- 
ing the  period  May  1933  through  December  1939  have  been 
lowered  materially  from  those  previously  paid.  The  average 
rate  paid  by  such  borrowers  prior  to  refinancing  was  6.2 
percent,  which  compares  with  a  rate  of  slightly  less  than 
5  percent  after  refinancing.  In  addition,  these  borrowers 
received  the  benefit  of  the  temporarily  reduced  interest  rates 
on  land-bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  pro- 
vided by  Congress.  The  competitive  effect  of  the  land-bank 
lending  activities  has  also  tended  to  reduce  the  Interest  rates 
charged  by  other  farm-mortgage  lenders  which,  in  turn,  has 
been  beneficial  to  farmers  outside  the  land-bank  system. 

rARM    HOMXS    SAVZD    TWOM    TOmXCLOBXJKK 

Through  the  refinancing  program  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, thousands  of  farmers  were  able  to  retain 
possession  of  farms  which  In  1932  were  threatened  with 
foreclosure.  In  that  year  forced  sales  of  farms  through 
foreclosure,  bankruptcy,  and  so  forth,  averaged  38.8  per  1,000 
farms  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Since  then  the  rate 
has  fallen  steadily  and  for  the  year  1939  is  estimated  at 
about  11. 

rtNANCnfO  AlVD  KKFUTAMCIKG  FARMS   HELPS   UTHUM 

Farmers  were  not  the  only  beneficiaries  from  the  refinanc- 
ing program  since  insurance  companies  and  commercial  banks 
which  were  hard  pressed  for  funds  in  1933  by  reason  of  the 
general  financial  collapse  received  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
refinancing  of  their  farm-mortgage  loans  and  frozen  short- 
term  agricultural  paper  which  permitted  these  institutions 
In  turn  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  policyholders  and 
depositors.  likewise.  State  and  municipal  authorities  were 
the  recipients  at  similar  sums  in  connecticm  with  the  pay- 
ment of  delinquent  taxes  with  the  proceeds  of  land-bank  and 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans.  Thus  the  refinancing  activ- 
ities of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  during  the  period 
1933-35  stand  out  not  only  as  an  important  contribution  to 
American  agriculture,  through  assisting  many  farmers  to 
retain  farms  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  through 
foreclosiure.  but  also  as  a  contribution  to  the  restoration  of 
order  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  country. 


GRXATEK  NUMBER  OF  LOANS  FOR  PURCHAS* 

With  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  refinancing  after  1935, 
there  has  been  an  Increase  in  the  percent  of  loans  made  for 
the  purchase  of  farms.  While  only  about  3  percent  of  land- 
bank  loans  closed  in  1934  was  used  to  purchase  farm  property, 
about  23  percent  of  loans  closed  by  the  land  banks  and  the 
Commissioner  during  1939  was  used  for  this  purpose.  Since 
1935,  when  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  was  first  authorized 
to  make  loans  for  the  purchase  of  farms,  to  the  end  of  1939. 
about  25.000  farms,  involving  almost  $85,000,000,  have  been 
bought  with  the  proceeds  of  land-bank  and  Commissioner 
loans.  In  addition,  during  this  period  about  57.000  farms, 
representing  approximately  $124,000,000,  were  sold  by  the 
banks  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

STSTEM    ROTTNDED    OUT 

To  round  out  and  complete  a  system  which  would  be  fully 
prepared  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  American  agriculture, 
the  powers  and  resources  of  certain  agencies  were  enlarged 
by  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933  and  provision  was  also  made  for  certain  other 
institutions.  With  the  addition  of  these  institutions,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  now  has  under  its  supervision 
four  permanent  lending  agencies:  First,  the  Federal  land 
banks  established  in  1917  for  the  purpose  of  making  long- 
term  amortized  loans  on  farm  real-estate  security;  second, 
the  Federal  intermediate-credit  banks  created  in  1923  as 
agricultural  banks  of  discount;  third,  the  production-credit 
system  authorized  in  1933  and  made  up  of  production-credit 
corporations  and  associations  making  short-term  loans;  and, 
fourth,  the  banks  for  cooperatives  also  authorized  in  1933 
which  make  loans  to  farmers'  cooperatives.  These  institu- 
tions are  designed  to  meet  the  entire  range  of  needs  of 
farmers  for  credit  accommodations  to  finance  their  produc- 
tion, marketing,  and  purchasing  operations  up)on  terms  suited 
to  their  particular  requirements  and  at  the  lowest  rates 
of  interest  consistent  with  those  prevailing  in  the  money 
markets. 

OTHER   AGENCIES   SUPERVISED   BT   FARM   CREDIT 

Closely  afl&liated  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1934.  It  is  an  independent  corporation  which  has 
availed  itself  of  the  existing  organization  and  services  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  Federal  land-bank  system 
in  the  making  and  servicing  of  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans,  which  were  first  provided  in  1933.  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration  also  exercises  general  supervision  over  emer- 
gency crop-  and  feed-loan  offices.  Federal  credit  unions,  joint- 
stock  land  banks,  regional  agricultural  credit  corporations, 
and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  revolving  fund.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  two,  the  remainder  are  in  process 
of  liquidation. 

PTJNCnONS  TAKEN    OVER    BT   FARM    CREDIT 

The  functions  taken  over  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion in  1933  included  general  supervisory  authority  over  the 
Joint-stock  land  banks,  which  are  private  institutions  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  to  make 
amortized  farm-mortgage  loans  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  tax-exempt  farm-loan  bonds.  The  Emergency  Farm  Mort- 
gage Act  of  1933  provided  for  the  orderly  hquidatlon  of  these 
institutions.  At  the  beginning  of  liquidation  in  1933  the  gross 
assets  of  the  44  joint-stock  land  banks  aggregated  slightly 
more  than  $487,000,000,  with  indebtedness  totaUng  about 
$415,000,000.  By  March  31.  1940.  7  years  later,  the  number  of 
banks  had  been  reduced  to  35,  assets  to  $139,000,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  71  percent,  and  outstanding  indebtedness  to  $94,000,- 
000.  a  reduction  of  77  percent. 

SHORT-TERM    PRODUCTION    CRBUT 

Under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  Congress  provided 
assistance  to  fanners  and  stockmen  in  building  a  system  of 
local  cooperative  production  credit  associations  designed  to 
make  loans  on  crop  and  chattel  security  and  serve  as  perma- 
nent sources  of  short-term  credit.  These  associations,  528 
of  which  were  in  operation  on  March  31.  1940,  make  short- 
term  loans  to  farmers.  The  present  rate  on  such  loans  is 
4  Ml  percent. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  production 
credit  associations  is  owned  by  the  12  production  credit  cor- 
porations which  were  established  in  1933  to  organize,  assist 
in  the  capitalization  of,  and  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
production  credit  associations.  The  remainder  of  the  capital 
stock  is  oviTied  by  the  farmer  members  of  the  associations, 
who  subscribe  to  stock  in  amounts  approximately  equal  to 
5  percent  of  their  leans. 

From  organization  through  March  31,  1940,  the  production 
credit  associations  made  1,412,800  loans  in  the  amount  of 
almost  $1,525,000,000,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  loans 
outstanding  amounted  to  over  $173,800,000. 

The  Federal  intermediate-credit  banks  provide  loan  funds 
for  the  produciion-crodit  associatlcms.  These  banks,  of 
which  there  aie  12.  one  in  each  farm-credit  district,  were 
organized  pursuant  to  the  agricultvu-al  acts  cf  1923,  to  supply 
short-term  credit  for  purposes  more  suited  to  the  sea.-onal 
needs  of  agriculture  than  are  usually  granted  by  commercial 
banks.  Loans  and  discounts  made  by  these  bankii  may  have 
a  maturity  of  not  more  than  3  years.  The  banks  make  loans 
to  and  disccunt  agricultural  paper  for  State  and  national 
banks,  livestock  loan  companies,  and  ether  private  financing 
institutions,  as  well  as  for  production-credit  asscciations  and 
banks  for  cooperatives.  The  present  discount  rate  in  the 
continental  United  Slates  is  1'2  percent.  Federal  inter- 
mtdiate-credit  baiiks  cbtain  the  major  part  cf  their  loan 
funds  through  the  sale  of  collateral-trust  debentures  to  the 
investing  public.  Ficm  May  1,  1933.  through  March  31,  1940, 
the  intermediate-credit  banks  have  extended  credit  in  the 
total  amount  of  almost  $2,925,100,000.  of  which  about  $214,- 
100,000  was  outstanding  on  the  latter  date. 

As  the  production-credit  associations  took  over  the  func- 
tion of  furnishing  production  credit,  the  regional  agricul- 
tural-credit corporations,  which  were  organized  in  1932  for 
making  leans  direct  to  farmers  and  stockmen,  were  placed 
in  liquidation.  The  amount  of  regional  agricultural-credit 
corporation  loans  still  oustanding  on  March  31,  1940,  was 
approximately  $7,888,310. 

EMLRGENCT  CROP  AND  SXEO  IX>ANS 

In  addition  to  assi.sting  farmers  to  build  a  cooperative  sys- 
tem of  short-tenn  production  credit  Congress  has,  from  time 
to  time,  authorized  emergency  crop  and  feed  loans  from  Gov- 
errmient  funds  to  meet  the  credit  requirements  of  those 
farmers  who  do  not  have  adequate  security  to  obtain  loans 
through  the  pcrniancnt  inst.tutions.  This  type  of  lor.n  is 
made  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  Government 
appropriations.  A  total  of  $199,985,000  has  been  loaned  for 
this  purpose  from  May  1.  1933,  through  the  end  of  March 
1940.  In  addition,  about  $72,000,000  was  loaned  in  1934  and 
1935  to  farmers  in  drought -stricken  areas,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  livestock  in  areas  seriously  afTected 
by  the  drought.  At  the  end  of  March  1940,  about  $124,000  000 
of  emergency  crop  and  feed  loans  and  about  $52,000,000  of 
drought -relief  loans  were  outstanding. 

CREDrr  FOR   FARMERS'   COOPERATIVES 

To  meet  the  credit  needs  of  associations  of  farmers  engaged 
in  marketing  farm  products,  purchasing  farm  supplies  or 
performing  farm -business  services,  a  central  bank  for  co- 
operatives located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  12  district  banks 
for  cooperatives  located  in  each  of  the  farm-credit  districts 
were  established  under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933. 

These  banks  make  three  types  of  loans  to  farmers'  coopera- 
tive associations:  cQ^mmodity  loans,  operating-capital  loans, 
and  loans  on  physical  facilities.  The  current  interest  rates 
on  these  loans  are  I'a  percent,  2\ii  percent,  and  4  percent, 
respectively.  Commodity  loans  are  rediscounted  with  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks. 

From  organization  through  March  31,  1940.  about  $504,- 
668,000  has  been  loaned  to  cooperatives  by  the  13  banks 
for  cooperatives  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  about  $69,300,000 
was  outstanding.  Following  the  establishment  of  the  banks 
for  cooperatives  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  revolving 
fund  established  in  1929  to  make  loans  to  farmers'  coop- 
erative associations   and   to   stabilization   corporations  was 


placed  in  liquidation.     On  March  31,  1940,  loans  from  this 
fund  were  still  outstanding  in  the  amount  of  $19,763,000. 

FEDERAL   CREDIT   UNIONS 

In  addition  to  its  agricultural  activity  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  chartering,  regu- 
lating, and  examining  Federal  credit  unions  established 
under  the  act  of  June  26,  1934.  A  Federal  credit  union  is 
defined  as  a  cooperative  association  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting thrift  among  its  members  and  creating  a  source  of 
credit  for  provident  or  productive  purposes.  Membership  in 
a  Federal  credit  union  is  limited  to  groups  having  a  common 
bond  of  occupation  or  association  or  to  groups  within  a  well- 
defined  neighborhood,  community,  or  rural  district. 

The  first  Federal  credit  union  was  chartered  on  October 
1,  1934,  and  during  the  period  ended  March  31.  1940,  a  total 
of  3.766  charters  had  been  granted.  This  rate  of  growth  evi- 
dences the  widespread  interest  in  the  credit-union  method  of 
saving  and  borrowing  and  is  of  particular  interest  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  credit  unions  do  not  depend  for  their 
operation  on  Government  loans -or  financial  aid  of  ^ny  kind. 

As  of  E>ecemt)er  31,  1939,  the  3,127  reporting  Federal  credit 
unions  in  the  United  States  had  a  total  membership  of  837,362 
and  a  total  share  balance  of  over  $42,000,000.  These  credit 
unions  have  made  over  1,850.000  loans  for  over  $170,000,000 
from  organization  through  December  31,  1939,  and  had  about 
407,000  loans  outstanding  in  the  total  amount  of  almost  $37.- 
000,000  on  December  31,  1939. 

CONCLUSION 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
during  the  past  6 '  2  years  should  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  objectives  of  a  system  designed  to  meet  the  credit  needs 
of  farmers.  Basically  the  Administration's  objective  was  to 
provide  the  facilities  through  which  farmers  and  their  co- 
operatives having  a  reasonable  basis  for  credit  could  reach 
the  investment  market  and  borrow  funds  essential  to  their 
business  on  terms  appropriate  to  the  business  and  at  reason- 
able cost,  or  briefly,  to  achieve  credit  equality  for  agriculture 
as  an  industry — a  credit  equality  unattainable  by  farmers  as 
individuals.  Such  a  system  could  be  organized  to  provide  the 
types  of  credit  ordinarily  required  in  agricultural  operations. 
It  should  also  furnish  a  permanent  and  dependable  source 
of  credit  sympathetic  to  agriculture  to  take  care  of  needs 
in  both  good  times  and  bad  times,  upon  terms  suited  to  the 
needs  and  at  the  lowest  costs  consistent  with  sound  business 
operation.  Measured  against  these  objectives  it  is  apparent 
that  the  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  have  made  substantial  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  an  agricultural  credit  program. 


Widows  and  Orphans'  Pension  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  RUTH  MILLER  3TEESE 


Mr.  MYEPIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

MiTTLiNBUBG,  Pa.,  May  21,  1940. 
Hon.  Francis  J.  Mtiss,  M.  C, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkar  Congressman:  May  I  express  to  you  the  appreciation  of 
the  American  Legion  AuxU^ary  for  the  recognition  accorded  it  by 
your  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  liiay  13, 
1940. 

As  legislative  chairman,  speaking  for  42,000  members  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  tor  the  personal  courtesy,  I  wish  to  offer  • 
sincere  "Thank  you." 

Very  truly,  j^^^.^  Mnxra  Stebsb, 

SUUe  Legislative  Chairman,  American  Legion  Atuciiiory. 
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The  Formula  of  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  FELIX  MORLET 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Blr.  Speaker,  few  authorities  In  America 
have  a  more  comprehensive  and  cogent  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  federation  than  Felix  Morley.  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  president-elect  of  Haverford  College. 
Recognized  as  one  of  America's  foremost  authorities  in  the 
neld  of  collecUvism,  anything  that  he  says  about  post-war 
condiUons  is  of  compelling  interest.  In  the  current  issue  of 
Asia  he  has  written  an  article  on  The  Formula  of  Federa- 
tion. I  have  asked  permission  to  Include  it  here. 
[Prom  Asia  for  June  1940| 

TBX  rOSSCULA  OT  n3>E3LATTON 

(By  Pellx  Morley) 

The  character  of  IntemaUonal  organization  after  the  war  depends 
primarily,  of  course,  on  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

If  Germany  should  obtain  a  complete  triumph  there  wUl  un- 
doubteillT  be  a  punlUve  peace,  designed  to  cripple  or  at  least  greatly 
reduce  the  war  potential  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  that 
event  no  form  of  league,  stUl  leas  of  federation,  need  be  anticipated 
In  Europe.  The  major  question  would  be  how  soon  the  victorious 
dictatorships — Germany  and  Russia — ^woula  run  afoul  of  each  other. 
And  while  one  might  then  anticipate  an  anU-Russlan  coalition, 
perhaps  Including  Japan,  It  would  be  a  temporary  grouping  having 
no  purpose  deeper  than  nationalistic  aggrandizement. 

If  conversely,  the  Pranoo-Brltlsh  alliance  should  win  a  knock-out 
victory,  the  peace  would  also.  In  aU  probablUty.  be  punitive— at 
Germany's  expense.  It  might  well  be  even  more  punitive  than  in 
the  case  of  a  Nazi  triumph,  few  the  French  and  British  will  want 
to  liuuie  that  there  could  be  no  repetition  of  Germany's  remark- 
able revival  as  a  military  power.  But  since  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  not  anxious  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  per- 
manent policing  of  a  disarmed  Germany,  some  sort  of  league, 
camouflaged  as  a  peace  organization,  would  undoubtedly  be  formed 
to  undertake  this  invidious  task. 

An  alternative  to  this  would  be  if.  after  an  overthrow  of  Hitler, 
Germany  shovild  Join  the  Allies  in  what  would  be  pictured  as  a 
crusade  against-  Russia.  In  that  event  the  Reich  would  be  a  mem 
ber,  rather  than  the  victim,  of  the  post-war  European  league. 
Again,  however,  the  combination  would  have  been  formed  for  an 
essertlally  military  and  narrowly  political  purpose. 

Obviously,  therefore.  It  is  academic  to  discuss  the  form  of  post- 
war international  organization  In  advance  of  some  positive  evidence 
as  to  how  the  war  wiU  end.    Many  imponderables  are  involved. 

At  the  same  time  this  discussion,  as  the  editor  of  Asia  evidently 
realizes,  is  o<  f ar  more  than  theoretical  importance.  Blueprints  of 
a  workable  mechanism  must  be  drawn,  and  public  opinion  mu.'«t  be 
made  receptive  to  these  plans  In  advance  of  any  settlement.  Other- 
wise clvill2atlon,  so  horribly  prepared  for  war.  will  again  be  unpre- 
pared to  make  a  lasting  peace.  And  a  primary  duty  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  most  powerful  and  most  secure  neutral  in  the  present 
conflict,  is  to  concentrate  on  such  plans  as  promise  establishment 
of  a  peace  walch  can  be  relied  upon  by  Americans  as  well  as  by  the 
people  of  other  lands. 

The  consideration  is  the  more  feasible  because  of  the  possibility — 
it  may  well  be  probability  by  the  time  this  article  Is  printed— that 
neither  side  will  achieve  a  knock-out  victory  In  the  present  war. 
And  it  may  be  argued  that  military  stalemate,  followed  by  a  negoti- 
ated peace,  offers  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  opportunity  for  a  more 
ordered  post-war  world. 

A  dictated  peace,  no  matter  how  enlightened  the  dictator,  cannot 
be  a  constrxictlve  peace.  A  dictated  peace  has  as  Its  primary  objec- 
tive the  humiliation  and  degradation  of  the  defeated.  No  matter 
how  this  fact  is  Justified  by  attributions  of  war  guUt,  or  glossed  by 
provisions  for  totematlonal  cooperation  on  a  new  basis,  the  essential 
maladjustment  between  the  dominance  of  the  victor  and  the  subor- 
dination of  the  vanquished  will  remain.  In  the  psychology  of  this 
situation,  not  In  the  specific  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  lay 
the  seeds  o*  the  overthrow  of  the  last  peace  settlement  and  the 
collapse  of  the  League  at  Nations. 

A  negotiated  peace,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  from  its  nature  one  in 
which  neither  party  hcdds  the  whip  hand.  Its  terms  are  reached 
toy  aarvement.  rahietanUy  given,  perhapa,  but  nonetheless  free 
fraaTttiat  ■wrtnf  sttima  of  enforead  subjection  which  is  inherent 
IB  the  daallnfSMtween  oonqueror  and  conquered.    A  negotlatca 


peace  In  other  words,  provides  a  lasting  basis  on  which  stable  in- 
ternational relationships  can  be  built  up.  A  dictated  peace,  as  the 
history  of  the  1919  treaties  shows.  Is  a  rotten  foundation  which 
threatens  eventual  ruin  to  all  the  superstructure  reared  upon  It. 

For  this  reason  many  who  hold  the  Nazi  doctrine  in  abhorrence 
are  nevertheless  reaching  the  conclusion  that  a  compromise  peace 
is  in  the  long-range  Interests  of  civUlzatlon.  Of  course  this  would 
Imply  that  Germany  will  have  her  way  In  Central  Europe,  but  that 
Is  as  economically  inevitable  as  It  Is  politically  unpleasant.  The 
indications  that  the  Allies  lack  the  strength  to  prevent  this  out- 
come and  the  certainty  that  the  United  States  will  not  resist  it. 
are  confirmatory  of  a  conclusion  which  Is  not  less  probable  because 
It  is  ethically  indefensible. 

To  argue  that  such  an  outcome  would  represent  a  "betrayal  of 
democracy"  U  emotional  sentimentality  in  Its  most  Idiotic  and 
vicious  form  The  betrayers  of  democracy  are  really  those  who 
want  to  see  the  war  continued  untu  aU  the  belligerents  are  utterly 
exhausted — physically,  morally,  and  spiritually.  Far  from  insuring 
the  triumph  of  democracy,  such  an  outcome  would  to  a  certainly 
guarantee  its  extinction  In  the  nations  now  endeavoring  to  defend 
that  doctrine  by  force  of  arms. 

Little  reflection  shovild  be  needed  to  realize  that  present-day 
democracy  Is  a  luxiu-y  system.  In  the  modem  world  It  can  operate 
only  among  peoples  which  have  developed  on  a  broad  basis  the 
wealth,  the  leisure,  and  the  relatively  easy  living  conditions  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  complicated  and  essentially  Inefficient  form  of 
government.  Dictatorship,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  pnmlUve.  It 
will  Inevitably  come  Into  control  wherever  and  whenever  the  con- 
ditions of  life  for  the  masses  are  desperate  and  devoid  of  promise. 
When  men  are  confronted  with  a  collapse  of  living  standards  they 
have  neither  the  patience  nor  the  deaire  to  operate  the  Intricate 
mechanism  of  democratic  government. 

It  is.  therefore,  a  contradiction  In  terms  to  speak  of  a  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Modem  war,  rapidly  destroy- 
ing the  ease  and  stability  In  which  democracy  roots,  can  only 
make  the  world  unsafe  for  that  system  of  government.  Modern 
warfare,  mvolvlng  ever-increasing  state  controls,  can  only  hasten 
and  accentuate  the  trend  toward  totalitarianism.  TTie  longer  the 
present  war  continues,  therefore,  the  more  parlous  the  future  of 
democracy  will  be,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Great  BnuiA 

and  France. 

With  peace,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  the  rapid  growth  and 
better  distribution  of  wealth  and  leisure  possible  In  a  peaceful 
world,  democracy  as  a  refined  system  of  government  comes  into 
Its  own  and  dictatorships  are  at  an  increasing  disadvantage.  Given 
protracted  peace,  the  certain  evolution  of  the  dictatorships  will 
be  toward  democracy  Given  protracted  war.  and  dictatorship  will 
become  ever  mca^  strongly  fettered  on  those  peoples  which  have 
resorted  to  it;  It  will  also  become  more  probable  as  the  outcome 
for  those  nations  which  are  engaged  in  the  ghastly  paradox  of 
trying  to  strengthen  democracy  by  war. 

The  spreading  realization  of  this  simple  truth  is  one  reason  for 
expecting  a  negotiated  peace,  once  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  further 
suffering  has  undermined  Nazi  confidence  and  convinced  all  the 
weary  but  evenly  matched  belligerents  of  the  futility  of  this  war. 
And  although  the  German  dictatorship  will  perhaps  seem  to  gain 
most  from  a  negotiated  peace,  as  the  British  and  French  democ- 
racies seemed  to  gain  most  from  a  dictated  peace  In  1919.  the  mere 
appearance  of  gain  will  probably  hasten  the  amelioration  of  totall- 
tarlsm  and  the  evolution  toward  democracy  of  both  the  Nazi  and 
Communist  parties.  Indeed.  It  Is  only  this  prospect  which  makes 
consideration  of  post-war  organization  of  a  profitable  exercise. 

The  probabilities  In  Europe  therefore  seem  to  point  toward  some 
form  of  continental  federation  under  the  leadership  of  govern- 
ments which  will  be  drawn  together  alike  by  the  exhaustion  of 
their  strength,  the  weakness  of  their  currencies  and  the  similarity 
of  the  autarchic  controls  which  war  Is  fettering  on  the  economic 
systems  of  both  democracies  and  dictatorships 

The  lines  of  this  union  are  already  forming  In  the  rapid  coordi- 
nation of  Great  Britain  and  Prance  on  one  side  of  the  fighting 
lines  and  the  scarcely  less  definite  allnement  of  Germany  and 
Italy  on  the  other.  When  the  time  comes,  the^e  axU  combina- 
tions may  readily  be  extended  to  group  together  at  least  the  four 
major  European  powers.  For  political  and  economic  reasons  Rus- 
sia, a  continent  In  herself,  is  likely  to  renmin  outside  the  western 
European  grouping. 

It  Is  insufficiently  recognized  that  the  Berlin-Rome  axis  and 
that  of  London-Paris  are  steadily  being  hammered  on  the  anvU 
of  war  into  a  malleability  which  will  facilitate  their  eventual 
combination.  It  was  also  unrecognized  by  many,  prior  to  lJ»st 
August,  that  a  Russo-German  alliance  was  highly  probable,  in 
spite  of  the  superficial  antipathies  of  Nazis  and  Communists. 
Mutual  necessity  can  very  soon  bundle  erstwhile  enemies  Into  the 
same  political  bed,  and  the  necessity  for  a  permanent  cooperation 
between  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Prance  is  Increasing  with 
every  day  that  they  waste  their  substance  in  fighting  one  another. 
The  r-<le  of  Italy,  seemingly,  will  be  to  forward  this  four-power 
combination.  It  was  premature  at  Stresa  and  premature  at 
Munich,  but  is  now  being  steadily,  if  almost  Imperceptibly,  forged 
In  the  flres  of  a  war  which  is  rapidly  converting  Great  Britain  and 
France  Into  state  aoclallsma  more  and  more  akin  to  the  Nazi  and 
Fascist  patterns. 

To  this  anticipated  grouping  of  the  great  European  powers  the 
unaoathcd  nation*  on  that  continent  would  quickly  and  gladly 
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adhere.  This  is  so  certain  as  scarcely  to  need  discussion.  The 
role  of  these  neutrals  will  be  to  assuage  such  bltiorness  as  will 
linger  between  the  belligerents  after  a  war  in  which  singularly 
little  nationalistic  bitterness  Is  felt.  And  the  more  enlightened 
neutrals  should  also  exercise  effective  leadership  In  liberalizing 
economic  restrictions  and  lowering  trtule  barriers  between  the 
members  of  a  European  league  who  will  all  be  reduced  to  an 
api>alling  poverty 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  aside  from  Canada  will  pre- 
Bumably  not  be  dragsed  into  the  European  war  almost  regardless 
of  events,  the  general  line  of  development  is  already  clear.  Pan 
Americanism,  now  actively  fostered  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stages,  will  develop  to  the  extent  that  this  country  is 
willing  to  expand  its  trade — meaning  importe  as  well  as  exports — 
w^lth  the  Latin  American  countries. 

That  willingness  will  increase  somewhat  as  our  European  mar- 
kets contract  with  the  growth  of  autarchy  there  We  shall,  more- 
over, meet  the  stiffest  kind  of  post-war  Euroi>ean  comp>etition  In 
Latin  America  To  offset  that  there  will  be  greater  effort  to  give 
Pan  Americanism  a  political  complexion — to  build  a  league  of  the 
Americas  And  the  other  New  World  republics  will  tend  to  fall 
In  line  to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  advance 
them  loans  ana  credits.  This,  despite  the  experience  of  the 
twenties,  we  shall  probably  do— by  action  of  the  Government  rather 
than  of  private  banks  Indeed,  such  advances  will  be  essential  to 
offset  state-aided  European  competition. 

In  the  Par  East  political  evolution  will  probably  be  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  may  be  expected  in  Europe.  The  condition 
of  mutual  exhaustion  and  stalemate  is  even  more  definitely  reached 
In  the  Slno-Japanese  war  than  Is  as  yet  the  case  In  the  European 
conflict  Japan  cannot  wholly  conquer  Nationalist  China,  and 
the  Chungking  government  cannot  successftilly  loosen  the  strangle- 
hold of  the  Invader  on  China's  porte  and  arteries  of  communica- 
tion Whether  through  the  agency  of  Wang  Chlng-wel  or  an- 
other compromi.se.  some  face-saving  formula  permitting  eventual 
collaboration  between  China  and  Japan  will   be  attained 

A  fair  guess  is  that  there  will  emerge  a  wholly  Independent  but 
much  contracted  Chinese  republic,  two  or  three  antonomous  but 
Japanese-super vif;ed  areas  more  or  .less  after  the  model  of  Man- 
chukuo  and  a  debilitated  and  chastened  Japan  In  which  the  voice 
of  business  will  lor  the  first  time  become  politically  Influential. 
Regularized  cooperation  of  a  regional  variety  may  readily  be  antici- 
pated between  these  unite,  the  more  so  because  federal  development 
Is  logical  for  a  cotintry  as  vast,  as  undeveloped,  and  as  parochial 
as  Is  China. 

We  may  thus  anticipate  the  formation  of  three  rather  clearly 
defined  regional  combinations — In  Europe,  in  the  Americas,  and  In 
the  Par  East  The  picture  Is  Incomplete  primarily  because  the 
future  of  Russia  and  of  the  British  Empire  has  not  been  envisaged 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  prognostication  Is  fairly  safe.  This  sprawl- 
ing empire  Is  Itself  a  federation  of  peoples,  ranging  from  the  newly 
subjected  and  highly  civilized  Finnish  population  to  the  primitive 
nomadic  tribesmen  of  Outer  Mongolia.  To  govern  this  huge  and 
heterogeneous  population  effectively,  and  to  carry  through  the 
tremendous  CommunLst  experiment  successfully.  Russia  will  need 
a  long  period  of  tranquillity.  A  western  Eviropean  league.  Involv- 
ing the  disappearance  of  a  Poland  of  any  consequence,  would  not 
arouse  antagonism  In  M';scow.  Nor  would  a  far  eastern  federa- 
tion which  would  automatically  absorb  Japanese  energies  In  the 
development  of  eastern  China  Stalin,  or  his  successors,  could 
view  the  outlined  picture   with  complete  eqtianlmlty. 

The  futiire  of  the  British  Empire  is  more  difficult  to  foresee. 
The  war  Is  certain  to  weld  Great  Britain  herself  firmly  Into  the 
European  system,  as  already  Indicated  by  the  comprehensive 
Anglo-French  union  now  In  effect.  This  development  Is  of  Itself 
likely  to  accelerate  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  great  self- 
govemmg  dominions,  only  temporarily  checked  by  their  voluntary 
war  participation  On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  unity  In  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  is  very  strong — perhaps  as 
strong  as  In  the  far-fiung  chain  of  Crown  colonies.  Particularly 
In  a  world  where  all  the  basic  forces  are  working  toward  unifica- 
tion It  Is  not  ea.«y  to  anticipate  a  dissolution  of  the  British  Empire. 

A  more  likely  possibility,  it  w^ould  seem,  is  that  the  British 
Commonwealth.'  with  its  self-governing  unite  in  Europe,  America, 
snd  Asia,  would  operate  to  pull  together  and  integrate  the  three 
anticipated    regional   combinations   in   those   respective   continents. 

In  such  a  task  British  statesmanship  could  rely  on  the  practical 
assistence  of  the  present  League  oi  Nations,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly come  into  Its  own  again  as  a  clearing  house  for  technical 
cooperation  In  all  fields,  among  all  nations.  As  a  central  political 
institution,  however,  Geneva  will  be  at  least  temporarily  replaced 
by  the  three  great  regional  federations,  presumably  operating 
under  the  leadership  of  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Japan, 
respectively.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  present  league,  or 
any  other  central  agency,  can  bring  these  three  groups  Into 
collaboration  with  one  another  would  seem  to  depend  primarily 
on  the  genius  of  British  statesmanship.  It  will  be  assisted  by 
that  of  France;  for  these  two  nations,  losing  their  dominance  In 
Europe,  will  be  the  more  anxious  to  develop  world-wide  collabora- 
tion among  the  three  regional  groupings. 

The  Inter-Democracy  Federal  Union  Idea  seems,  as  a  practical 
development,  completely  outelde  the  realm  of  attainment,  although 
this  u  no  reflection  on  ite  great  educational  value  in  a  field  of 


thought  alien  to  most  American  minds.  It  Is  not  merely  that 
the  scheme  would  take  the  United  States  out  of  the  geographically 
loj^ical  Pan  American  development  and  merge  it  In  a  European 
grouping  toward  which  the  mass  of  opinion  in  this  country  is 
apathetic,  to  say  the  least.  More  to  the  point  Is  the  fact  that  the 
war  Is  steadily  chiseling  down  the  area  of  capitalistic  democracy 
in  England  and  France.  It  is  converting  those  countries  Into 
state  socialisms  and  thereby  giving  them  a  far  more  natural 
affinity  with  Germany  and  Italy  than  with  the  United  States. 

That  Is  the  trend  which  this  war  is  bringing,  and  from  observa- 
tion of  that  trend  forecast  can  be  attempted  with  some  degree  of 
assurance.  Nor,  at  this  stege  of  the  trend,  does  It  teke  a  large 
degree  of  vision  to  anticipate  the  general  shape  of  things  to  come. 
Those  who  have  studied  Spengler  will  remember  the  precision 
with  which  he  mapped  the  outline.  In  essentials  at  any  rate,  nearly 
20  years  ago. 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1940 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  year 
1935,  when  my  service  In  Congress  began,  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  legislation  dealing  with  appropriations  for  work 
relief  and  relief.  I  have  also  had  innumerable  contacts  with 
tiie  men  and  women  who  were  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  goverrunental  aid.  Too,  I  have  noted  the  Improvements 
that  have  been  added  to  our  national  assets.    Of  course,  there 

have  been  some  imperfections,  as  there  would  necessarily  be  in 
connection  with  any  program  of  such  magnitude.  However, 
I  have  come  to  certain  definite  conclusions  as  to  its  necessary- 
continuance. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  will  appropriate  approxi- 
mately $975,000,000  to  be  spent  from  July  1,  1940,  to  March  1, 
1941.  a  period  of  8  months.  At  this  rate  we  will  be  spending 
approximately  $1,500,000,000  annually,  which  was  the  amount 
that  was  appropriated  the  last  fiscal  year.  Under  this  sched- 
ule there  will  be  employed  about  2,000,000  persons.  If  we 
appropriate  less  than  this  amount,  or,  as  some  suggest,  reduce 
the  appropriation  by  one-third  of  the  present  schedule,  em- 
ployment will  be  provided  for  an  average  of  only  1,300,000 
persons,  or  a  reduction  and  dismissal  of  700,000  workers. 

In  the  past  I  made  certain  statements  to  the  House  which  I 
would  like  to  read  at  this  time.     On  May  12.  1938: 

What  shall  we  do  with  these  people,  for  most  of  them,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  have  come  face  to  face  with  a  situation 
where  relief  and  W.  P.  A.  aid  is  the  only  alternative  to  starvation. 
We  cannot  follow  the  do-nothing  policy  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration and  Just  let  nature  take  Its  course.  We  must  help  them 
until  such  time  as  private  Industry  can  absorb  them  into  ite  ranks. 
I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  relief  and  governmental  work  is  the 
solution  to  this  economic  problem.  I  do  not  even  claim  that  the 
plan  is  perfect,  but  I  cannot  deny  that  It  is  the  only  way  to  help 
these  people  continue  life  until  a  change  for  the  better  develops. 

Also: 

We  win  not  adopt  the  do-nothing  policy.  Congress  must  and 
win  act  in  behalf  of  the  people.  Any  other  policy  will  but  give 
Incentive  to  agitators  who  foster  communism  and  fascism.  We  will 
continue  to  show  the  world  that  democracy  can  stlU  solve  this 
country's  problems. 

On  June  16, 1939,  in  my  remarks  to  this  body,  I  said  in  part: 

I  am  still  as  ever  convinced  that  the  W.  P.  A.  is  responsible  for 
many  valuable  contributions  that  are  now  permanent  assets  of  the 
Nation,  States,  and  local  communities.  More  than  that  It  has  af- 
forded employment  to  many  people,  thereby  providing  money  with 
which  to  purchase  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Further,  it  has  pre- 
served the  skill  of  the  worker  and  his  morale  which  are  so  Impor- 
tant for  the  continuation  of  an  orderly  democracy.  It  has  helped 
the  small-business  man  as  those  on  work  projecte  had  means  to 
purchase  essential  commodities. 

We  had  hoped  that  private  industry  would  absorb  the  people 
from  the  relief  rolls.  A  certeln  percentage  were  successful — a  great 
portion  of  the  unemployed  did  not  receive  this  opportunity. 
•  •  •  We  are  also  aware  that  business  conditions  are  as  yet  not 
normal  to  that  we  can  dlacontinue  or  curtail  this  program. 
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Th»  proirj^lon  m  tha  brtl  for  rtnuJTlnf  nil  p«ntsn»  who  »»•▼•  b»»n 
trnpUiytui  on  rtUrf  projeeu  continuoimljr  f'f  inof«  th»n  18  month* 
will  work  •  |re»t  hareUblp  on  nuny  peoplt.  Tb«r«  •re  m*ny 
pffuant  who  cannot  obuin  employment  In  prlvkte  tndu»try.  We 
bjive  hundred*  of  thousand*  of  able-bodied  nwn  and  women  be- 
tween the  a«e«  of  40  and  «5  who  are  unable  to  obtain  Job*  In 
private  employment  solely  becauae  of  their  age.  ThU  cannot  be 
denied     I  believe  theae  peraons  ahould  be  allowed  to  continue  on 

W   P   A 

In  theae  day*  we  are  appropriating  money*  In  the  preparation  of 
actlvltlea  for  the  defenae  of  the  Nation  from  outalde  forcea.  It  la 
Ju«t  aa  important  to  defend  our  country  from  the  «ubverrtve  forcea 
within  who  challenge  our  democracy  and  preach  and  point  to 
ccmmunlam  naal-lam.  and  fasclam  aa  the  panacea.  I  have  always 
contended  that  thla  country  wUl  weather  the  itorm  and  work  out 
Itfi  problems.  It  must,  therefore,  continue  Its  policy  to  aid  the 
deserving  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  need  this  comfort- 
ing hand  of  cur  Oovemment.  This  Nation  will  not  let  them 
down  and  so  today.  In  considering  thla  program,  let  us  do  what 
we  caJi  to  help  those  who  merit  ovir  favorable  support.  I  am  sure 
that  the  moneys  disbursed  for  theae  purposes  will  return  divi- 
dends In  the  form  of  happier  and  healthier  American  citizens. 

On  August  5,  1939. 

I  am  wondering  how  the  Belief  Act  Is  going  to  work  out.  I  hope 
that  business  makes  rapid  strides  so  as  to  make  It  unnecessary 
for  Congress  to  make  additional  appropriations  for  W.  P.  A.,  but 
I  have  doubU  In  that  direction. 

The  hardship  and  sufferliig  that  the  dismissal  provision  will 
cause  is  something  that  we  should  try  to  remedy.  I  think  it  was  a 
mistake  to  enact  such  a  provision  In  the  first  place,  but  Congress 
owes  It  as  a  duty  to  the  many  nien.  women,  and  chUdren  who  now 
BUfTer  as  a  result  of  this  provision  to  remedy  It  and  show  the  un- 
fortimate  and  ixnderprivUeged  that  they  are  concerned  with  their 
welfare. 

Prior  to  that  time,  on  July  12.  1939.  I  Introduced  H.  R. 
7184.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  ReUef  Appropriation 
Act  of  1939  to  provide  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  pay  for  persons  employed  upon  work  projects. 
The  bill  also  contained  a  provision  to  repeal  section  16  (b) 
of  the  Relief  Act  which  relates  to  compulsory  removal  of 
persons  who  have  been  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  for  18  months 
or  longer.    This  bill,  I  regret  to  say.  was  never  passed. 

Though  we  had  been  in  high  hopes  that  employment 
would  Increase  in  leaps  and  bounds,  especially  due  to  the 
war  abroad,  we  have  noted  in  recent  months  no  such  hoped- 
for  Improvement.  Our  foreign  markets  have  been  virtually 
closed  to  American  commerce.  Outside  of  a  limited  field  of 
war  Implements,  there  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world 
that  are  receiving  our  wares. 

To  reduce  the  small  appropriation  contained  in  this  bill 
would  be  most  unfair  and  would  cause  suffering  in  the  homes 
of  700,000  families,  cause  loss  of  trade  to  the  small  mer- 
chants and  industry,  and  would  depress  the  income  of 
farmers  who  are  now  feeling  the  effects  in  the  loss  of  our 
foreign  markets  for  disposal  of  their  agriciUtural  products. 
In  fact.  I  favor  a  larger  appropriation  than  this  bill  contains. 

With  regard  to  the  18-month  clause  on  W.  P.  A.,  I  note 
that  the  bill  contains  a  provision  excepting  heads  of  families. 
45  years  of  age  or  older,  with  dependents.  This  provision  is 
a  good  one.  and  I  regret  that  the  committee  in  charge  of 
this  bill  retained  the  18-month  clause.  A  great  hardship 
has  been  caused  to  those  affected  by  this  provision,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  eliminate  it  and  thereby  remedy  the 
situation. 

The  majority  of  the  people  In  the  United  States  agree 
that  the  W.  P.  A.  program  has  increased  the  material 
wealth  of  this  country,  and  that  as  a  result  we  can  point 
to  the  many  fine  improvements  in  every  city  and  State  of 
the  land,  such  as  the  construction  and  erection  of  schools, 
libraries,  hospitals,  health  centers,  airports,  and  swimming 
pools.  Our  parks  have  been  eimched  in  beauty  and  scope 
of  purpose  so  that  the  people  can  enjoy  these  facilities  to 
the  greatest  extent.  Other  services  rendered  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  are  the  medical,  dental,  and  nurs- 
ing assistance  supplied  to  those  who  require  it;  furnishing 
of  housekeeping  aids:  Itmcheons  served  to  the  poor  school 
children;  sewing  projects  furnishing  clothing  to  the  poor 
and  needy;  educational  and  recreational  projects.  I  could 
go  on.  but  many  of  us  are  acquainted  with  this  fine  work. 


The  W,  P,  A.  program  In  nec«Mary,  for  It  con«ervef  th« 
«klU  of  unemployed  workem. 

In  the  next  few  days  we  will  conilder  the  defense  bill  to 
provide  against  poMlble  foreign  aggreMlon.  We  cannot.  In 
face  of  what  Is  happening  In  the  world  today,  remain  im- 
armed  If  we  wish  our  democracy  to  continue.  I  shall 
certainly  vote  for  that  bill.  By  the  same  token  I  believe 
that  It  Is  Just  as  important  to  provide  for  the  needy.  As  In 
the  past.  I  have  vigorously  condemned  commimism.  nazi-Ism. 
and  fascism,  and  stated  that  Inadequate  relief  measures  and 
social  legislation  would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  these  agi- 
tators for  foreign  philosophies.  It  Is  at  this  time,  the  most 
crucial  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  we  must  preserve 
our  democracy  against  the  prospect  of  any  possible  foreign 
aggression,  that  we  provide  as  a  part  of  that  defense  sufiB- 
cient  moneys  to  sustain  the  morale  of  our  men  and  women, 
who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  unable  to  obtain 
employment  and  provide  themselves  with  the  necessities  of 
life. 

Credit  for  the  Captains  of  Connecticut's  Clipper 

Ships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF" 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1940 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Connecticut  has  been  Justly 
proud  of  its  intrepid  men  who  went  out  in  clipper  ships.  I 
have  addressed  the  House  before  on  the  exploits  of  many  of 
them,  and  especially  Capt.  Nathaniel  Palmer,  whose  activities 
in  the  South  Pacific  have  made  us  all  more  conscious  of  that 
area's  value.  I  note  that  the  distintruished  cartographer, 
Lawrence  Martin,  chief  of  the  division  of  maps  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  has  paid  additional  tribute  to  Captain  Palmer, 
Capt.  Benjamin  Pendleton,  and  others  in  his  address  before 
the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  maps  to  know  that  there  is  an  excellent  exhibition  of  maps 
in  the  National  Academy  Building.  There,  under  the  His- 
panic Foundation  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  division  of 
maps  has  on  exhibition  the  resplendent  and  valuable  showing. 
The  acknowledgment  to  the  catalog  says: 

The  maps  have  been  made  available  by  the  diplomatic  ml&slona 
of  the  several  American  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  by  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History, 
by  the  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  by  our  leading  geographical  and  geological 
societies,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National  Research 
Council,  the  American  Geophysical  Union,  the  Smithsonian  In.stl- 
tutlon,  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  arrangement  is  by  Lawrence  Martin.  Ph.  D.,  chief, 
division  of  majjs.  and  incumbent.  Chair  of  Geography,  Library 
of  Congress,  whose  personal  services  and  erudition  have 
quickened  the  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  of  many  a  Con- 
gressman for  the  entire  field  of  maps  and  map  making. 

Of  especial  interest  to  Connecticut  people  are  these  en- 
trants : 

21  Map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  compiled  In  1940,  In  the 
division  of  maps.  Library  of  Congress,  on  a  base  map  provided  by 
the  National  Geographic  Soclet\-.  and  showing  the  area  concerned 
In  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  together  with  portraits  of  James  Monroe. 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  his 
Secretary  of  State  (from  the  division  of  fine  arts.  Library  of  Con- 
gress), and  facsimiles  of  three  pages  from  President  Monroe's 
message  of  December  2.  1823.  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
Vesentatlves  of  the  United  States  of  America  (from  the  original 
maniiscrlpt  of  this  message  In  the  division  of  manuscripts.  Library 
of  Congress,  written,  signed,  and  dated  In  the  President's  own 
hand). 

27.  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, from  a  1780  original  In  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
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trtn — a  fnoslmlU  nt  B^-nard  Roman's  Map  of  Oontwctlrut  tnd 
Parts  Ad)ao«nt,  1777.  VtUimd  HimUit  Constitution  bosqulcenicunlal 
Commission 

69  Manuscript  map  of  Antarctica  showing  the  ro\it«  of  C!om« 
msnder  Byrd's  bnrki>ntlne  D»'ar  from  Llttls  Am«rle»  to  East  Base  In 
fhc  Pslmer  Peninsula,  and  rout/>s  of  airplane  flights  from  the  Khlp 
to  the  mainland  at  several  polnu  In  1940.  Complied  especially 
for  the  Eighth  American  SiMcnUflc  Congress  by  Lt.  Conidr.  R.  A,  J. 
English.     (U    8    Antarctic  Service  ) 

67  Map  of  the  world  showing  relative  areas  and  populations  of 
the  varlovis  continents  and  countries,  and  demonstrating  that 
Antarctica  Is  larger  than  Europe.  Compiled  by  Laura  H.  and 
Lawrence  Martin.  Washington,  D.  C,  1925.  (U.  8.  Antarctic 
Service  ) 

68.  Antarctic  regions,  chart  No.  Mil.  1939.  by  the  United  States 
Hydrographlc  Offlce.     (U   S   Antarctic  Service.) 

69  Southern  base.  Marguerite  Bay,  from  a  survey  by  A.  Stephen- 
son, from  Southern  Lights,  the  Official  Account  of  the  British 
Graham  (Palmer)  Land  Expedition,  1934-37,  by  John  Rymlll, 
London.  1938      (U.  S.  Antarctic  Service.) 

70  AnUrctlc  regions,  chart  No.  5412,  1939.  by  the  United  States 
Hvdrographlc  Offlce      (U   S.  Antarctic  Service.) 

71  Map  of  the  world  In  1822,  the  first  map  showing  any  pmrt  of 
Antarctica,  from  school  atlas  to  accompany  Woodbrldge's  Rudi- 
ments of  Geography,  Hartford.  1822.  Note  the  words  "Palmer's 
Land."     (U.  S.  Antarctic  Service.) 

72  Antarctica.  May  12,  19r?9.  scale  1:16,000.000,  with  manuscript 
additions  showing  various  claims  to  sovereignty.  (U.  S.  Antarctic 
Service  ) 

73.  Maps  of  the  Ellsworth  trans- Antarctic  flight  of  1935,  from  the 
Geographical  Review,  volimie  xxvU.  No.  3.  1937.  (U.  S.  Antarctic 
Service  ) 

74  Bathymetrlc  map  of  the  Antarctic.  Compiled  by  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society  of  New  York.  1929,  scale  1:20,000.000. 
(U    S.  Antarctic  Service.) 

75  Map  of  Antarctica  showing  the  claims  of  seven  nations,  from 
Life,  volume  6,  No.  24.  June  12,  1939,  pages  44-45.  (U.  S.  Antarctic 
Service.) 

XARLT  EXPLORATIONS  AND  im-I?;TICATIOKS  IK  SOTTTFreEN  SOUTH  AMER- 
ICA AND  ADJACENT  ANTAECTIC  WATERS  BT  MARINERS  AND  SCIENTISTS 
FROM   THE  UNFTED  STATES  OT  AMERICA 

(Abstract  by  Lawrence  Martin,  chief,  division  of  maps,  and  incum- 
bent, chair  of  geography,  the  Library  of  Congress) 

In  October  1829  Capt  Nathaniel  Brown  Palmer,  who  had  discov- 
ered the  mainland  of  Antarctica  9  years  earlier,  sailed  from  New  York 
In  the  brig  Annawan.  and  Capt.  Benjamin  Pendleton  sailed  from 
Stonlngton.  Conn  .  In  the  brig  Semph.  With  them  traveled  five 
scientific  Investigators — Dr.  James  Eights,  of  Albany.  N.  Y.;  Dr  John 
Frampton  Watson,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Mr.  Jeremiah  N.  Reynolds. 
cf  WUmm^on.  Ohio:  and  two  associates  whose  names  are  not 
known.  Tnese  five  gentlemen  were,  as  It  seems,  the  first  persons 
from  the  United  Slates  of  America  who  carried  on  scientific  inves- 
tigations and  Inland  explorations  on  the  continent  of  South  Amer- 
ica The  captains  of  the  two  brigs  Independently  explored  the 
waters,  largely  uncharted,  between  South  America  and  Antarctica. 

Eights,  of  Albany,  Is  the  great  name  In  the  group.  He  was  a 
trained  physician  and  an  accomplished  naturalist,  adorning  the 
science  of  geology.  Including  glaclology.  and  being  highly  competent 
In  botany  and  zoology  as  well.  Testimonials  to  this  effect  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Pierre  Louis  Antolne  Cordler,  distinguished 
French  geologist  and  academician:  of  John  M.  Clarke.  State  geologist 
of  New  York:  of  H  D  House.  State  botanist  of  New  York;  of  Sir 
Joseph  Dalton  Hookf>r.  a  great  English  botanist:  and  of  W.  T.  Cai- 
man, celebrated  zoologist  and  president  of  the  Linnean  Society  of 
London. 

The  scientific  Investigations  by  Eights  commenced  In  south- 
eastern Argentina  where  he  landed  at  several  places  on  the  east 
coast  of  Paiagonla  In  January  1830.  He  collected,  inter  alia,  a 
crustacean  which  he  called  Brongnlartla  trllobltoides,  and  which  Is 
now  known  ns  Serolls  trllobltoides  (Eights),  and  also  a  plant  subse- 
quently identified  as  Adcsmla  Candida,  by  Hooker. 

In  the  Isla  de  los  Estados.  or  Staten  Island,  southeast  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Eights  continued  scientific  collecting.  Here 
the  botanical  results  Included  the  plants  Viola  magollanlca  Stellarla 
debllls.  Galium  antarctlcum.  Seneclo  elghtsll.  Clarlonla  mngel- 
lanica.  and  Pratla  repens.  Doubtless  some  of  these  names  have 
been  modified  In  modem  boUnlcal  practice. 

In  extreme  southern  Chile,  upon  Islands  near  Cape  Horn,  Eights 
pursued  his  botanical  and  zoological  studies  shortly  after  January 
22  1630.  A  previously  unidentified  Isopod,  described  as  being 
found  in  unusual  abundance  In  pools  left  by  receding  tides,  was 
Sphaeroma  bumastlformls. 

Eighths'  principal  geological  studies  were  carried  on  In  the  South 
Shetland  Islands,  an  archipelago  much  nearer  to  Antarctica  than 
to  South  America.  Here  he  spent  the  month  of  February  1830.  He 
was  the  first  professional  geologist  to  say  "let  (Antarctic)  rocks 
their  silence  break."  He  showed  that  the  South  Shctlands  were 
underlain  by  argillaceous  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  dipping 
southeast  at  angles  of  12"  to  20',  Intruded  by  basalt,  and  with 
carbonized  wood  In  the  conglomerate.     Among  recent  plants,  lie 


found  VtTum  fMcUta,  Airs  antAretU;*,  soms  spteles  of  Polrtrlchum 
and  otie  or  two  other  lichens  of  Avena,  and  a  marine  fucus. 

The  sea  life  included  two  new  species,  Oljrptonotus  antarctletia, 
and  Decolopoda  australU,  a  lO-tegged,  red  aea-spider,  to  suf 
nothing  of  the  more  familiar  fur  seals,  elephant  seals,  sea  leopards, 
whales,  porpoises,  etc.  ElghU  Identified  at  least  16  species  of 
South  Shetland  birds  besides  0  species  of  penguins.  He  worked 
out  the  regime  of  the  South  Shetland  tides,  finding  only  one 
ebb  and  flow  every  24  hours  In  most  localities  and  studied  the 
ocean    bottom   deposits. 

The  substantial  geographical  contribution  of  the  two  North 
American  mariners  In  1829-31.  aside  from  taking  the  scientists  to 
the  places  where  they  worked  In  Argentina,  the  South  Shetland 
Islands,  and  Chile,  was  their  demonstration  that  no  oceanic  Islands 
are  to  be  found  southwest  of  South  America  along  the  particu- 
lar courses  independently  traversed  by  the  two  brigs.  A  logbook 
In  the  Library  of  Congress,  that  of  the  schooner  Penguin,  a 
consort  of  the  Annawan  during  the  voyage  from  Staten  Island 
to  the  South  Shetlands  and  on  to  the  Island  of  Mocha  In  Chile, 
contributes  to  meteorology,  oceanography,  and  ornithology  by 
Indicating  (1)  directions  and  forces  of  the  wind  day  by  day.  (2) 
days  when  there  was  rain  or  sleet,  (3)  presence  or  absence  of  Ice- 
l>ergs  and  other  sea  ice,  and  of  floating  kelp.  (4)  distribution  of 
penguins  and  other  oceanic  birds.  During  the  6  weeks'  voyage 
of  Capt.  N.  B.  Palmer  and  his  brother  Alexander  In  the  South 
Pacific,  they  sailed  some  3.500  miles  between  February  20  and 
April  3.  1821,  starting  from  Potters  Cove  in  the  South  Shetlands. 
continuing  to  a  point  in  the  ocean  near  68'~01'  south  latitude  and 
103  03'  west  longitude,  and  ending  at  the  Island  of  Mocha  south 
of  Concepclbn.  Chile.  Watson  and  Reynolds  sailed  westward  on 
the   Annawan  with   Captain   Palmer. 

Eights  anticipated  Charles  Darwin  some  9  years  In  observing 
glacial  boulders  carried  In  or  left  by  floating  Icebergs  and  deduc- 
ing from  them  the  geology  of  unvlslted  lands  poleward  from  the 
points  of  observation  In  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the 
Shetland  I-slands.  He  probably  sailed  from  this  archipelago  about 
March  1.  1830.  In  the  Seraph  with  Pendleton  and  reached  Chile 
early  in  May.  after  exploring  southwestward  and  westward  from 
the  South  Shetland  Archipelago  in  the  waters  between  60°  and 
70  south  latitude  and  54°  and  101°  west  longitude.  By  convinc- 
ing deductions  from  two  months  of  collecting  meteorological, 
oceanographlc,  zoological,  and  botanical  data,  including  facts  about 
the  prevailing  winds,  the  fogs,  snow,  sea  ice.  Icebergs  with  rocks 
in  them,  ocean  currents,  kelp,  penguins,  terns,  and  so  forth,  the 
Albany  naturalist  established  the  existence  of  a  long  stretch  of 
unseen  land.  He  thought  it  to  be  Insular,  that  Is,  an  extensive 
chain  of  islands — but  it  was  actually  a  portion  of  the  Antarctic 
mainland  west  of  the  Palmer  Peninsula,  a  part  of  the  terra  incog- 
nita which  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  mapped  by  airplane  flight* 
from  the  Bear  in  1940.  The  logbook  of  the  brig  Seraph  for  thla 
voyage  in  1829-31  Is  probably  In  some  sea  chest  or  some  attic 
In  Connecticut.  If  it  is  found,  the  division  of  maps  at  the  Library 
of  Congress   would   like  to  learn   promptly  where  it  is. 

In  southern  Chile,  where  the  Seraph  and  the  Annawan  ojjerated 
together  in  1830-31.  Eights  presumably  continued  his  geological, 
botanical,  and  zoological  studies,  chiefly  In  the  lands  adjacent  'uO 
the  Chonos  Archipelago,  the  Gulfs  of  Ancud  and  Corovado.  the 
Island  of  Chlloe.  and  adjacentJslands  and  waters.  Re>-nolds  and 
Watson,  landed  by  Pendleton  and  Palmer  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Arauco  on  July  23.  1830,  spent  4  months  or  more  in  the 
Interior  of  the  so-called  Araucanla,  exploring  the  lands.  Investi- 
gating the  resources,  and  studying  the  native  people.  They 
brought  back  13  chests  of  scientific  specimens  which  were  placed 
in  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  at  New  York  City  and  two 
chests  which  were  given  to  an  Institution  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Reynolds  presented  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  In 
Massachuselt.s  a  substantial  collection  of  ornithological,  botanical, 
marine,  and  mineraloglcal  specimens,  not  only  from  the  South 
Shetlands  and  Chile,  but  from  Peru  and  the  Galapagos  Islands 
as  well.  Fragments  of  Eights'  herbaria  are  In  the  State  Herbar- 
ium at  Albany.  N.  Y..  other  portions  l>elng  with  the  collections 
of  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  in  England.  His  geological  and 
zoological  sjjecimens  and  his  field  notebooks  have  not  been 
located. 

These  explorations  and  scientific  studies  In  the  southern  parts 
of  Argentina  and  Chile,  and  in  adjacent  islands  and  waters,  re- 
sulted indirectly  from  a  mtisage  which  John  Qulncy  Adams,  Pres- 
ident ol  the  United  States  of  America,  sent  to  our  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  December  6.  1825,  only  5  years  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Antarctic  mainland  by  Palmer.  If  Pendleton 
and  Palmer  had  not  taken  Eights  and  Watson  and  Reynolds  la 
1829-31  to  the  localities  alluded  to  above,  there  might  never  have 
been  a  United  States  exploring  expedition  of  1838-42  under 
Admiral  Charles  Wilkes.  Eights'  field  work  in  Patagonia  and  Isla  de 
los  Estados  in  Argentina  and  near  Cape  Horn  in  Chile  is  one  of  the 
very  early  professional  scientific  investigations  in  the  coastal  re- 
gions of  South  America,  as  well  as  in  the  South  Shetland  Islands 
and  South  Pacific  Ocean  not  far  north  of  Antarctica,  by  a  techni- 
cally qualified  scholar  from  North  America.  Reynolds  and  Wat- 
son's studies  in  Araucanla.  Chile,  seem  to  constitute  the  first 
exploration  and  scientific  field  investigation  In  the  Interior  of 
South  America  by  learned  men  from  the  United  Statea  of  America. 
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Let's  See  the  Expense  Bill,  Tony! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQtTIRER 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  May  12.  1940: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Btoy  12,  1940) 
urr's  szz  thx  kxfkmsx  btll,  toitt  ! 

One  of  the  minor  horrors  of  war.  Its  cost,  is  broiight  home  forcibly 
by  Senator  Gurrrr's  bill  to  pay  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Blckile  $243,361 
for  personal  property  lost  In  the  German  Invasion  of  Poland.  Ap- 
parently. In  sending  Mr.  Blddle  to  Warsaw,  it  was  not  the  original 
outlay  that  counted,  but  the  upkeep. 

In  the  course  of  his  flight,  It  appears,  he  left  behind  him  at  his 
two  ambassadorial  residences  a  lot  of  valuable  trinkets,  antiques, 
paintings,  and  the  like.  In  order  to  have  a  fitting  background,  he 
had  had  his  villas  redecorated  at  cozislderable  cost,  and  a  few  van- 
loads  of  tapestries  and  fumltvu'e  moved  In.  As  the  Ambassador 
didn't  want  to  be  encumbered  by  any  chaise  longues,  champagne 
buckets,  old  masters,  or  similar  excess  baggage  during  his  strategic 
retreat,  all  these  valuables  were  lost. 

Mr.  Biddle  has  frequently  been  cited  as  one  of  the  world's  best- 
dressed  men.  His  homburg.  spats,  double-breasted  Jackets,  and  his 
gloves  carried  Jtist  so  have  elicited  sighs  of  admiration,  envy,  and 
heartache  from  authorltleB  In  such  matters. 

Whether  the  Ambassador's  wardrobe  Is  included  in  the  list  of 
losses  Is  stiU  undetermined,  but  as  he  traveled  lightly,  as  well  as 
swiftly.  It  may  be  aasxizned  that  some  of  Warsaw's  most  precious 
Icot  was  made  up  of  assorted  Blddle  haberdashery.  Perhaps,  perish 
the  thought,  some  of  the  brighter  items  have  even  now  been  made 
over  to  fit  the  more  exuberant  style  of  Herr  Ooerlng,  in  his  way 
another  fashion  plate. 

Mr.  Biddle  is  now  resting  in  Prance,  where.  It  Is  hoped,  he  will 
keep  his  person  and  personal  property  secure  from  further  expensive 
losses  to  the  citizenry  of  this  country.  Meanwhile,  it  should  not 
make  htm  wlnoe  too  much  if  the  taxjjayers  whom  he  invites  to  put 
up  the  tidy  sum  of  $243,361  should  ask  him  in  turn  for  a  little 
Itemized  statement.  If  we  are  to  pay  for  such  luxuries,  we  should 
know  what  they  are. 


Boys  Clubs  of  America 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23, 1940 


T-Ifi'ivm   FROM  HON.   THOMAS   A.   FLAHERTY,   OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


Mr.  FLAHERTY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  letter  which  I 
sent  to  be  read  at  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Boys  Clubs  of  America: 

OONCBESS  or  THT  UNTTn)   STATES, 

House  or  Rzpsesentattves, 
WcuhiTigton.  D.  C,  May  3.  1940. 
Mr.  Httntiwctow  R.  Habowick, 

Boys'  Club  of  Boston,  Charlestotcn,  Mass. 

De.'UI  Mk.  Hakowtck:  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  send  this  messa;;e 
to  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
America,  and  I  regret  that  due  to  ofBclal  business  In  Washington. 
I  cannot  be  with  you  personally. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  our  hero  headUners — 
whose  names  are  constantly  In  the  limelight,  on  the  radio.  In  the 
spirts  and  magazine  pages,  on  the  stage,  and  In  the  movies — 
have  had  the  good  fortvme.  as  growing  yovmgsters.  to  belong  to 
boys  clubs.  I  say,  In  all  sincerity,  and  from  personal  obaervatlon. 
that  I  know  of  no  better  place  for  an  adolescent  boy  to  supple- 
ment and  round  out  his  home  training;  no  better  place  to  develop 
stamina  and  toughness  and  ability  to  take  It  on  the  chin."  all 
necessary  requisites  if  he  Is  to  carve  his  name  In  high  places  and 
forge  ahead  to  succ«m  and  happiness. 


Sportaumsblp  is  quickly  developed  throiigh  participation  in 
club  activities,  either  educational  or  competitive.  We  know  that 
almost  the  first  lesson  a  boy  learns  Ls  that  although  he  may  win 
today,  he  nuty  also  lose  tomorrow.  This  primary  lesson,  which  is 
sometimes  a  cruel  one,  teaches  a  proper  respect  for  another's 
abilities,  toleration  and  consideration  of  another's  frailties,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  larger  understanding  concerning  humanitarian 
Ideals. 

With  natural  and  refreshing  spontaneity,  boys  lavish  their  wor- 
ship upon  national  idols;  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining that  high  place  In  the  affections  of  the  boy  becomes  the 
obligation  of  the  hero.  We  all  know  how  this  responsibility  is 
accepted  without  reservation  by  the  hero  headllners.  It  Is  true 
that  boys  need  heroes,  but  I  believe  it  is  equally  true  that  heroes 
need  boys. 

The  Boys  Clubs  of  America  are  a  tremendovis  moral  force  whosa 
influence  it  is  ImfKtssible  to  gage.  Their  past  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  human  endeavor  will  never  be  fully  known;  for 
what  they  hope  to  achieve  in  the  future  in  an  almost  limitless 
field  of  service,  they  have  the  good  will,  best  wishes,  and  earnest 
support  of  the  American  public. 

With  every  best  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  A.  Flahxxtt,  M.  C. 


Bituminous  Coal  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  W.  HOWE 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  herewith  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  John  W.  Howe,  vice  president  of 
the  Truax-Trear  Coal  Co..  of  Chicago.  HI.  A  close  study  of 
Mr.  Howe's  statements  demonstrates  again  the  disruptive  In- 
fluence of  bureaucratic  control  of  private  industry.  In  main- 
taining the  present  Bituminous  Coal  Act  we  are  gradually 
suffocating  by  regulation  and  red  tape  one  of  the  greatest 
American  industries.  If  the  Members  of  Congress  would 
study  the  history  of  this  legislation  instead  of  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  self-I^jterested  groups,  they  would  wipe  the  Coal 
Act  from  the  books  with  little  hesitation.  I  represent  a  bitu- 
minous coal  mining  district.  If  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  had 
produced  a  single  benefit  to  operator  or  miner.  I  would  be 
among  its  stanchest  supporters.  Because  this  legislation  is 
placing  the  kiss  of  death  on  one  great  segment  of  our  system 
of  free  enterprise.  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  it  until  modifica- 
tion or  repeal  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Howe's  letter  to  me  follows: 

On  April  25.  Director  Howard  A.  Gray,  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Division.  Issued  an  opinion  construing  one  of  the  marketing  rules 
established  under  the  Guffey  Act.  in  which  he  said,  in  effect,  that 
the  Division  would  not  consider  Invalid  agreements  whereby  ihe 
seller  of  coal  agrees  to  refund  the  difference  between  the  current 
market  or  contract  price  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  minimum 
prices  and  the  applicable  minimum  statutory  price  paid,  in  the 
event  that  the  pilces  are  invalidated  in  court  Innocent  ajjpear  ng 
on  its  face,  this  statement  by  the  Director  upon  analysts  prov  j  to 
be  one  of  the  most  insidiously  powerful  weapons  yet  devisf  J  by 
the  Division  in  its  efforts  to  bring  the  bltumlnou.s  mining  incustry 
under  its  complete  control  and  dictation,  and  should  be  given  the 
widest  publicity  by  members  of  the  Industry  and  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  to  the  end  that  an  aroused  public  opinion  will 
repudiate  this  latest  step  in  the  progressive  demoralization  of  a 
great  Industry. 

Director  Gray's  statement  was  Issued  in  connection  with  a  re- 
quest to  construe  section  VII.  rule  1  (H)  of  the  Marketing  Rules 
and  Regulations,  which  specifically  states  that  no  sales  may  be 
made  under  a  condition  that  a  part  of  the  sales  price  (the  applica- 
ble minimum  price  established  by  the  Division)  is  to  be  withheld 
by  the  buyer  or  deposited  in  escrow  pending  a  court  decision  on 
the  validity  of  the  act  Surprisingly  enough,  :t  is  Mr  Gray's  opin- 
ion that  his  ruling  that  sales  may  be  made  with  a  clause  providing 
for  a  refund  Is  not  in  conflict  with  this  estabUshed  rtUe.  although 
It  is  evident  that  the  rule  itself  is  thus  rendered  completely  im- 
potent, and  an  insurmountable  barrier  created  to  any  fair  trial  of 
the  prices  to  be  established  imder  the  Guffey  Act  in  the  near  future 
Mr.  Gray  has  made  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

Naturally,  the  immediate  effect  of  this  proncuncement  will  be 
that  every  buyer  of  coal  will  insist  upon  a  provision  in  every  con- 
tract of  sale  to  the  effect  that  a  negotiated  refund  is  to  be  granted 
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In  some  specified  amount  In  case  the  statutory  prices  are  Invalidated 

at  any  time  in  the  future. 

It  Is  Illuminating  to  find  how  this  will  wtMk  out  In  actual  prac- 
tice. Pirst  of  all.  It  will  render  absolutely  meaningless  the  estab- 
Ished  minimum  prices  under  which  all  coal  Is  supposed  to  be  sold, 
and  substitute  therefor  a  competitive  systeui  of  promised  refunds, 
with  the  business  going  to  the  seller  who  Is  prepared  to  enter  into 
a  sales  contract  providing  for  the  largest  refund  in  case  of  the 
invalidity  of  the  act  or  the  prices  established  thereunder.  The 
vlciousness  of  this  kind  of  competition  can  easily  be  imagined,  and 
all  producers,  regardless  of  how  irreproachable  their  business  ethics, 
or  how  honestly  interested  in  cooperating  in  a  fair  trial  of  the  price- 
fixing  provisions  of  the  act  they  are.  will  be  forced  to  enter  into  the 
mad  scramble  for  business  on  the  basis  of  who  will  promise  the 
largest  refund  in  order  to  survive  at  all. 

After  the  producer  has  collected  the  sales  price  of  his  coal,  in- 
cluding the  portion  covered  by  the  refund  agreement,  he  is  not  to 
be  permitted  to  put  the  possible  excess  Into  a  separate  fund  to  be 
held  against  the  possible  eventuality  of  paying  the  refund  provided 
for  in  the  contract,  but  must  put  it  into  his  general  corporate  funds, 
where  it  will  be  regarded  as  tangible  income  and  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral and  local  taxes,  both  as  to  Income  and  personal  property.  In 
the  case  of  the  larger  operators,  the  amount  thus  collected  will  run 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year,  all  of  which  must 
be  held  idle  by  the  operators,  subject  to  periodical  assessment  and 
taxation,  because  of  the  fear  that  at  some  future  time  it  may  be 
necessary  that  it  be  refunded  to  the  various  customers.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  this  new  development  will  inevitably  postpone  any  possi- 
ble benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  prices  to  be  realized  under 
the  Division's  proposed  schedules  for  many  years  to  come,  until  all 
phases  of  the  act  and  the  proceedings  thereunder  have  been  thor- 
oughly litigated,  and  the  statutory  period  during  which  such  actions 
may  be  brought  has  expired.  When  understood,  this  will  be  a  very 
great  disillusionment  to  those  few  In  the  industry  who  still  hold  to 
a  hope  that  some  benefit  may  come  from  the  price-fixing  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Thus,  we  are  left  with  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  the  only 
real  beneficiaries  of  this  new  development  are  to  be  those  who  are 
solely  Interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  strangle-hold  of  the 
powerful  bureau  which  has  been  created  under  this  act,  at  the 
expense  of  the  complete  disorganization  of  the  bituminous  mining 
industry.  For  It  is  to  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  Inevitable 
result  of  the  application  of  Director  Gray's  rxillng  will  be  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Industry  who  neither 
believe  in  nor  desire  Government  control  of  their  business  will  be 
effectively  prevented  from  exercising  their  constitutional  privilege 
of  testing  the  validity  of  the  act  and  the  proceedings  thereunder 
in  court,  becau.se  of  the  fact  that  they  will  have  so  much  invested 
in  possible  refunds  that  they  cannot  afford  to  see  the  act  declared 
Invalid  and  be  forced  to  return  the  large  sums  which  will  have 
accumulated  during  the  inevitably  lengthy  period  necessary  to 
bring  any  action  before  a  court  of  final  determination. 

This  Is  an  Insidious  new  development  In  the  campaign  of  a 
powerful  few  high  in  the  Inner  councils  of  the  administration  to 
bring  one  of  the  country's  largest  industries  under  complete 
bureaucratic  domination,  and  it  should  be  resisted  to  the  utmost 
by  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  realizes  that  it  Is  vital 
to  the  continued  progress  of  this  country  that  free  competitive 
enterprise  not  be  destroyed.  Given  complete  publicity,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  people  of  the  country  will  unmistakably  indicate 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  entire  scheme  embodied  in  the 
Guffey  Act.  ulth  Its  record  of  a  completely  fruitless  expenditure 
of  over  $12,000,000  during  the  past  5  years,  which  Is  resulting  in 
the  complete  demoralization  and  bankruptcy  of  this  great  industry. 
Very  truly  yours.  j^„^  ^   jj^^,_ 


Forget  War  Jitters — Look  at  Our  Navy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr,  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  news  article  indi- 
cates that  the  American  people  are  protected  by  a  competent, 
efficient,  and  strong  Navy.  There  is  no  reason  for  war  jitters 
or  for  feeling  that  the  United  States  is  vulnerable  to  attack 
and  invasion.  Let  us  look  at  the  naval  strength  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  in  the  world,  for  only  In  that  way  can  we  properly 
estimate  the  potential  incurslve  ability  of  any  future  enemy 
or  combination  of  enemies.  We  know  that  no  invasion  can 
be  successfully  carried  out  without  supplies,  men,  and  military 
equipment.  Including  tanks  and  artillery. 


Let  us  prepare  for  defense  and  keep  our  Army,  Navy,  and  air 
force  in  perfect  shape  supplied  with  the  latest  military  de- 
vices. But  let  us  prepare  with  reason,  not  with  emotional 
abandon. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  23.   1940) 

Losses    or    Other    Navies    Add    to   XJtrtTBt    States    StJPEEioRrrr — 
Personnel  Better  Than  Ant  in  World,  Observers  Assert 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

The  American  Navy  today  is  confident  it  can  defeat  any  fleet 
afloat.  Tlie  Navy  high  command  Is  certain  the  fleet  can  exercise 
its  function  of  bringing  an  enemy  to  terms  at  a  safe  distance  from 
American   shores. 

In  his  last  annual  report,  released  last  November  25.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Charles  Edison  told  President  Roosevelt: 

"I  am  glad  to  report  that  in  my  opinion  the  battle  efficiency  of 
the  United  States  Fleet  fully  measures  up  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  it  by  the  citizens  of  our  country  In  whose  service  It  Is 
dedicated. 

PERSONNEL  SUPERIOR 

"The  morale  of  our  personnel  is  high.  The  education  and  mental 
caliber  of  our  enlisted  men  are  superior.  The  fine  quality  of  the 
leadership  of  the  officers  has  been  again  confirmed  by  gratifying 
accomplishment  in  the  naval  operations  conducted  during  the  year." 

The  American  Fleet  in  nmnbers  Is  larger  than  any  afloat.  War 
losses  of  other  powers  have  made  and  are  making  It  stronger. 
Though  more  of  its  vessels  are  overage  than  in  the  British  Fleet, 
the  fleet  could,  as  it  stands,  hold  off  the  British  Navy,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  its  officers. 

BALANCED   BtJILOINC    PROGRAM 

The  Navy  has  a  well-balanced  building  program  designed  to  re- 
place overage  vessels.  If  the  Navy  should  keep  within  its  present 
limits  with  underage  ships,  it  would  be  able  to  protect  the  United 
States,  its  possessions,  and  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  officers  are 
confident.  A  25-percent  increase  would  provide  a  margin  of  safety, 
which  may  be  desirable.  It  is  felt. 

The  strength  of  the  American  Navy  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  powers  is  given  in  the  following  tables: 


Ty|>e 

Under- 
age 

ToUl 

Build- 
ing 

nattlcships        

UNITED   STATES 

12 
5 
18 
15 
57 
27 

15 
5 
18 
17 
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«5 

8 

Aircraft  carriers 

2 

Hcrtvv  cTuLst-rs           

0 
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g 

DcstroyfTS              ;. 

40 

Submarines 

19 
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iM 
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77 
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Battleships 

14 
6 
3 

l.-i 

20) 
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44 

14 
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3 

1« 

49 
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56 

9 
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7 
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0 
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0 
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23 
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32 
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10 
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81 
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6 

1 

7 

11 

72 

73 

7 

1 

7 

11 

73 

77 

4 

Aircraft  carriers       

2 

Heavy  cruLsers 

0 
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:i 

Destroyers             

32 

Submarines       - -  -  . -  . 

25 
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05 
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6 
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S 

7 

12 

W 
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5 
0 

5 

7 

14 
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3 

Aircraft  Ciuxiors 

iVloniioPi '                           .      

0 
0 

•           0 

Light  cruisers                        .-  

14 

J)c*;tr"ycrs                       _  

12 

Submarines         ,.                    - 

36 
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10 
11 
17 
23 
134 
59 

55 

JAPAN 

available  est  Imates  of  Japanev  Navy, 

rt'fujcil  to  exchange  any  lialaj 

(Following  are  only 
which  hfu; 
Battleshi[)s 

10 
11 
12 
15 
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40 

3 

Aircraft  carriers. ... 
Heavy  cruisers 

V 

3 

0 

I  ieht  cTtiLsers     . 

5 
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g 

Submarines --       --  - -    - 

3 

Total 

1C3 

25» 

23 

'  Monitors  are  vessels  of  light  ill  aft  carrying  guns  of  mon;  Ibso  8-inch  caliber  far 
duty  in  shallow  waters. 

Increase  in  submarines  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  unknown. 
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As  to  Politics  and  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1940 


EX>ITORIAIi  FBOM  THE  WHEKLmO    (W.  VA.)    INTELLIGENCER 


Mr.  SCmPPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer: 

The  usually  reliable  New  York  Times  says  President  Roosevelt  Is 
"seriously  considering  the  appointment  of  several  Republicans  to 
secretaryahlpe  In  a  coalition  Cabinet."  And  among  the  prospective 
appolntaes  mentioned  are  Col.  Prank  Knox,  Chicago,  publisher,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Alf  M.  Landon  as  Secretary  of  War 

If  this  Isn't  playing  politics  with  national  defense  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  It  la.  Mr.  Landon  and  Colonel  Knox  were 
the  Republican  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  in  1936. 
That,  apparently,  worild  be  their  sole  qualification  for  the  Cabinet 
posts  suggested.  Certainly  neither  man  has  had  the  practical  ex- 
perience to  fit  him  for  the  task  of  heading  either  of  our  arms  of 
defense,  at  a  time  when  we  are  told  we  must  prepare  to  repulse  in- 
vasion. Presmnably.  the  fxmctlons  of  these  two  gentlemen  would 
be  to  line  up  the  Republican  Party  back  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a 
third  term:  to  satisfy  the  political  appetite  of  the  opposition. 

It  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  considering  these  or  any  similar  appointments, 
nothing  could  expose  more  f\illy  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  move- 
ment for  a  third  term  on  a  national  defense  basis.  If  we  can  safely 
switch  the  heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy  at  a  time  of  alleged  crisis, 
and  particularly  if  we  can  entrust  the  portfolios  to  men  without 
specialized  training  In,  or  partlciUar  knowledge  of,  the  business 
involved,  what  danger  is  there  in  trying  a  new  President? 

The  whole  thing,  of  course,  is  absurd.  And  the  louder  the  bally- 
hoo gets,  the  clearer  It  becomes  to  this  newspaper  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Is  anybody  but  the  man  to  lead  us  in  time  of  crisis. 

It  Is  lllimilnating.  we  think,  to  note  the  reaction  of  airplane 
manufacturers  to  yesterday's  dramatically  called  Washington  con- 
ference. When  it  wa«  all  over,  some  of  the  men  who  had  come  to 
the  Capitol  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  something  definite  and 
concrete  expressed  the  dlsgxisted  opinion  that  the  whole  thing  was 
chlrfly  a  "pubUeity  stunt"  to  help  influence  speedy  enactment  of 
the  President's  new  defense  program,  and  all  agreed  that  little  or 
nothing  was  accomplished.  As  one  man  expressed  It.  according  to 
the  United  Press,  "The  Army  people  Indicated  that  this  whole  thing 
was  thrown  at  them  so  fast  they  didn't  have  a  chance  to  get  pre- 
pwured  for  the  meeting." 

In  this  connection  The  Intelligencer  Is  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  statement  made  by  Colonel  Lindbergh  on  Sunday  night, 
and  it  directs  attention  of  readers  to  what  Oeneral  Johnson  has  to 
say  on  page  1  of  today's  Issue.  As  Colonel  Lindbergh  says,  we  are 
In  no  danger  of  attack  from  anytxxly  unless  we  bring  it  on  by 
meddling  in  foreign  affairs;  nor  is  our  defense  Job,  whatever  enemy 
we  may  face  eventually,  one  of  rushing  through,  pell-mell,  an  order 
for  60.000  airplanes  to  be  built  on  the  spot.  etc.  The  Job  is  one. 
as  Indicated  In  this  column  yesterday,  of  working  out  a  long-term 
program  few  defense  of  this  continent.  That  Is  a  task  for  years,  for 
decades,  not  for  days  or  weeks,  and  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Presidential  succession. 

Biany  strange  things  happen  In  American  politics.  But  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  Judgment  of  the  American  people  has  been  so 
warped  that  they  will  keep  In  the  White  House,  in  defiance  of  the 
sensible  third-term  tradition,  a  man  who  has  so  bungled  the  Job 
of  managing  the  cotuitry  in  peacetime  on  the  grotuid  that  he  is  the 
only  one  capable  of  leading  us  or  in  {xxitectlng  us  from  war. 


Cooperation   Between  the  Republican  and   Demo- 
cratic Parties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23, 1940 


LETTER  FROM  MSLVIM  O.  WINSTOCK 


Mr.  MAONUSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcokd,  I  include  therein,  at  the  request  of 


Melvln  O.  Winstock.  Journalist  and  radio  broadcaster.  Seattle. 
Wash.,  his  letter  to  Mr.  John  D.  M.  Hanulton,  Republican 
National  Conunlttee,  Washington,  D.  C.  as  follows: 

Mat  18.  1940. 
Mr.  John  D.  M.  Hamilton, 

Republican  Naticmal  Commtttee,  718  Jackson  Place,  Wa^ingtcm 
D.  C. 

Deak  Mr.  Hamilton:  I  submit  the  following  suggestions  and  tnist 
that  you  will  find  it  expedient  to  act  thereon  without  delay. 

Plrst.  That  the  Republican  National  Committee  authorize  nego- 
tiation with  the  Democratic  National  Committee  In  the  discussion 
of  all  matters  concerning  the  present  national  emergency. 

Second.  That  the  Republican  Party  offer  to  nominate  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  succeed  himself  without  opposition. 

Third.  That  the  Democratic  National  Convention  nominate  as 
vice  president  a  Republican  who  shall  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Republican  National  Convention. 

Fourth.  That  the  President  give  assurance  that  immediately  he 
wiU  form  a  coalition  cabinet  embracing  representatives  of  major 
political,  industrial,  and  financial  groups. 

Fifth.  That  Congress  shall  agree  to  the  immediate  passage  of  such 
legislation  as  will  secure  the  maximum  productivity  of  the  Nation 
and  shall  conscript  wealth,  industry,  agrlctilture.  and  latxjr. 

Sixth.  That  in  spite  of  all  outcries  that  all  "flfth  columnists"  b© 
segregated  and  rendered  harmless  for  the  sabotaging  of  our  program 
for  national  defense. 

Seventh.  That  we  make  more  certain  the  cooperation  of  all  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  republics  for  the  defense  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

When  Hoover,  Taft,  Knox,  all  Republicans,  whose  deep-rooted  Amer- 
icanism cannot  be  questioned,  endorse  the  President  to  the  limit 
In  his  foreign  policy  and  declaration  for  national  defense.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  Americans  all  should  set  aside  partisan  politics  and 
present  a  united  front  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  democracy  can  speedily  work  to  maintain  the  happiness 
and  seciuity  of  its  people. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  similar  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, confident  that  if  you  two  loyal,  devoted,  patriotic  American 
citizens  sit  around  the  council  table  In  conference  over  this  vital 
situation  that  as  realists  and  practical  men  you  wUl  agree  that  the 
course  herein  reconunended  wlU  soUdify  the  Nation  and  go  far 
toward  saving  our  Government  and  its  institutions  from  erave  nerU. 


Respectfully, 


Melvin  G.  Winstock. 


Federal  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday    AprU  24) 

1940 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  article  from 
the  Evening  Star  of  this  city  referring  to  1,116  Federal  strikes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star] 
One  Tmottsand  One  Kxtsorxd  and  Sixteen  Pedekal  Stuikes  Listed 
IN  Sttjdy  bt  Dr.  David  Ziskind — Ntjmbee  Is  iNcazAsi^fc  Steadily 
Amhucan  Uktvusitt  LECTUBEa  Asserts 

Eeven  hundred  and  sixteen  Government  strikes  are  recorded  In  a 
study  by  Dr.  David  Zlsklnd  published  by  the  Columbia  Universitv 
Press.  ' 

These  have  been,  according  to  Dr  Ziskind.  at  least  66  strikes  in 
agencies  whose  function  is  public  protection.  3  In  public  legislation 
and  admlnUtratlon.  23  In  public  education.  04  In  public  health  and 
sanitation.  72  in  public-road  construction.  18  In  public  parks  and 
recreation.  62  in  public-property  maintenance.  114  in  publicly  owned 
utility  operation,  and  664  In  the  depression  emploj-ment  program 

"This  list  Is  Incomplete,  and  the  number  of  Government  strikes 
is  increasing  steadily  "  says  Dr.  Zlsklnd.  who  Is  lecturer  in  labor 
law   and    legislation   at   American   University. 

The  peculiarities  of  Government  strikes  are  foimd  not  so  much 
In  thehr  character  as  strikes  as  In  the  nature  of  the  Government 
employment  in  which  they  have  occurred.  Dr.  Zlsklnd  points  out. 

SAMS    STKIKX    TBCHNIQVXS 

"The  strike  techniques  of  Government  workers  have  been  for 
the  most  part  the  ordinary  methods  of  strikers  in  normal  private 
employment,"  he  adds.  "The  formation  of  unions,  the  election  of 
grievance  committees,  the  presenutlon  of  complaints  or  the 
spontaneous  protest  of  the  unorganized  and  the  declaration  of  a 
strike  have  been  similar  for  aU  employments. 
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*T1je  ptcketlng  of  places  of  employment  and  the  delegation  of 
representatives  to  bargain  for  adjustments  have  been  essentially  the 
same.  Even  the  calling  of  police  and  the  prosecution  of  offenders 
against  the  law  have  proceeded  In  the  same  fashion.  But  the  differ- 
ence t)etween  Ooverument  strikes  emd  private  strikes — differences 
In  caxise,  conduct,  and  social  Import — have  arisen  because  of  the 
different  types  of  employment  Interrupted  by  the  strikes. 

"A  strike  of  W.  P.  A.  bricklayers  has  differed  from  a  building- 
trades  strike  In  the  construction  Indtistry  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  program,  and  W.  P.  A.  strikes  have  differed  from  city 
firemen's  strikes  primarily  because  of  the  different  Jobs  involved. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  Government 
employment. 

NO    absolute    chakacrustic 

"There  Is  no  absolute  and  universal  characteristic  of  public  em- 
ployment that  distinguishes  all  of  it  from  all  private  employment. 
The  nonprofit,  monopolistic,  Impersonal,  impartial  and  Indispen- 
sable characteristics  of  the  Government  have  been  offered  at 
various  times  as  the  distinctive  a^Mcts  of  Government  employ- 
ment. Those  qualities  are  supposed  to  elevate  Government  work 
above  all  private  enterprise  and  to  entitle  It  to  special  considera- 
tion In  labor  disputes  However,  these  pretentions  to  uniqueness 
are  not  always  well-founded. 

"The  nonprofit  character  of  most  public  works  does  not  apply  to 
Government  business  such  as  the  Panama  Railroad,  nor  are  public 
works  any  more  nonprofit  In  nature  than  many  privately  endowed 
institutions  such  as  universities  and  hospitals.  The  monopolistic 
character  of  most  Government  enterprises,  such  as  the  mall  serv- 
ice, does  not  differ  from  the  noncompetitive  character  of  most  pri- 
vate utilities,  such  as  water  systems  and  telephone  companies. 

'•The  Impersonal  quality  of  the  Government  and  Its  absolute  de- 
pendence upon  human  employees  is  shared  by  every  private  cor- 
poration. The  alleged  Impartial,  nonsectarlan.  nonfactional  virtue 
of  government  Is  often  more  true  of  large-scale  business  organiza- 
tions such  as  railroads  and  the  telephone  system. 

"The  public  Is  as  much  dependent  upon  various  private  utilities 
as  upon  certain  branches  of  the  Government.  It  would  be  much 
simpler  to  forego  the  reporting  of  weather  than  the  packing  of 
spring  vegetables,  and  perhaps  Just  as  dangerous  to  dispense  with 
private  garbage  disposal  as  with  public  street  cleaning. 

"The  attributes  of  public  employment  that  may  call  for  special 
consideration  do  so  not  because  they  are  unique  or  peculiar  to 
Government  employment,  but  because  they  have  Important  social 
consequences — social  consequences  that  flow  from  some  private  as 
well  as  some  public  employments.  The  correlation  twtween  these 
social  consequences  and  Government  employment  must  be  sought 
separately  in  each  form  or  type  of  Government  employment." 


The  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  McLAUGHLIN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1940 


LETTER     AND    RESOLUTION     FBOM     OMAHA     CHAMBER     OF 

COMMERCE 


B4r.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution,  which  I  have  today  received  from  the  Omaha 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  set  an  example  of 
patriotic  conduct  which  will  commend  Itself  to  all  Americans 
who  are  unselfishly  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
Sound  national  defense  calls  for  the  subordination  of  sec- 
tionalism and  desire  for  personal  profit  to  the  broad  aim  of 
united  action  for  united  security.  The  following  letter  and 
resolution  point  the  way  to  such  action: 

Omaha  Chambxb  or  Coicuzacs, 

Omaha.  Nebr..  May  22.  1940. 
Hon.  Chas.  p.  McLacchlin. 

House  of  Rrpresentatires,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Mk.  McLattchun  :  We  have  naturally  sensed  an  opporttinlty 
for  Omaha  and  Nebraska  In  the  new  defense  program.     We  feel, 
however,    that    this    opportunity    should    be    subordinated    to    the 
defense  needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Actuated  by  this  feeling,  our  directors  have  unanimously  passed 
the  enclosed  resolution  which  will  guide  and  control  our  actions 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  new  units  of  the  national  defense. 
In  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  we  expect  to  make  a  complete  and 
dignified  presentation  of  the  assets  and  Advantages  of  this 
territory. 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  we  expect  to  refrain  from  pressure 
tactics  and  lobbying  of  a  kind  which  would  divert  you  and  the 
other  congressional  and  administrative  oflicers  of  the  Govemment 
from  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 

It  may  be  of  further  Interest  to  3rou  to  know  that  we  are  send- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  principal  chambers  of  commerce  through- 
out the  United  States,  urging  them  to  emulate  our  example.  IT 
this  Is  done,  we  feel  that  It  will  represent  a  major  contribution 
to  the  ef&clent  rearming  of  the  United  States. 
Yours    very   truly, 

J.  L.  Hauch,  President. 

RESOLUTION      ON      THE      NATIONAL      DEFKNSK      PASSED      BT      THE      OMAHA 
CHAMBER    or    COMMERCE     BOARD     Or    DIRECTORS    MAT     Sl,     1940 

Present  world  conditions,  with  millions  of  men  engaged  In  the 
most  destructive  war  In  history,  plxis  the  demonstrated  efficiency 
and  ruthlessness  of  modem  warfare,  convince  all  thinking  men  of 
our  inadequate  preparation  for  defense  and  immediate  need  of 
military    preparedness. 

While  our  Government  now  proposes  to  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, and  possibly  billions  of  dollars  for  this  purpose,  organizations 
of  every  kind  Are  already  taking  action  seeking  to  have  a  part  of 
these  moneys  spent  in  their  respective  communities. 

This  is  no  time  for  political  or  sectional  log  roUing.  In  the  past 
our  governmental  expenditures  for  military  purposes  have  been 
Influenced  by  orgtmized  groups  lobbying  for  the  commercial  or 
financial  benefit  of  particular  communities  and  without  regard  to 
military  efficiency.  With  the  world  ablaze,  such  activities  are 
deplorable  and  cannot  be  countenanced.  An  adequate  defense 
for  our  Nation  is  paramount  to  the  commercial  or  financial  ad- 
vantages of  any  city  or  section  of  our  cotmtry. 

The  only  question  Is  where  and  how  can  this  money  lie  spent 
to  attain  value  for  every  dollar  and  effectively  place  our  country 
In  a  condition  to  withstand  assaults  of  every  kind  from  within 
as  well  as  without:  Therefore,   be   It 

Resolved,  That  the  Omaha  Chamber  af  Commerce  states  its 
policy  to  be  one  of  offering  and  tendering  its  services  to  our  Gov- 
ernment for  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  stated.  We  stand 
ready  to  furnish  Information,  make  researches,  assemble  data,  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  mUltary  and  naval  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment, local  and  national.  In  every  possible  way,  and 

We  call  upon  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  all  other  groups  of  our  citizens  to  Join  vu  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  deplorable  practice  of  hounding  the  governmental 
departments  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  We  ask  every  citizen 
and  every  community  to  permit  our  military  and  naval  branches 
of  govemment  to  determine  their  necessities  based  on  their  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  not  on  political  pull. 

We  take  this  stand  and  ask  others  to  do  so,  to  the  end  that  we 
shall  be  enabled  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  without  waste  and 
without  favoritism,   to  make  America  safe   and   America   efficient. 

Omaha  Chamber  or  Coumuucm, 
J.  L.  Haogh, 
President  and  Chairman,  Board  of  Direetort. 
W.    C.    Praser, 
Vice  President  and  Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 


Being  Fair  to  T.  V.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  A  LAB  AHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1940 


EXirrORIAL   FROM   CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE   MONITOR 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  17,  1940.  This  short  editorial  de- 
scribes well  a  situation  in  which  the  House  is  Interested.  The 
bill  mentioned  was  introduced  in  July  1939.  Hearings  were 
started  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1940,  and  were  concluded  many  weeks  ago.  No  testi- 
mony whatever  was  offered  in  opposition.  Nevertheless,  the 
measure  remains  locked  up  in  the  committee. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  17,  1940] 

BEING    rAIR    TO    T.    V.     A. 

Critics  of  Uncle  Sam's  big  power  experiment  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  charge  that  T.  V.  A.  Is 
taking  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  off  the  tax  rolls  In  the 
States  where  it  has  built  reservoirs  and  bought  up  private  utility 
systems.  Clearly,  T.  V.  A.  ought  to  do  something  about  this.  It  la 
estimated  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  and.  ita  counties  wlU  lose  this 
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year  S800.000.  much  of  It  badly  needed  to  keep  scbocds  open  and 
roads  in  repair. 

But.  rather  Interestingly.  T.  V.  A.  la  eager  to  pay  Tennessee  and 
the  other  affected  States  the  equivalent  of  these  taxes.  The  T.  V.  A. 
Board  is  asking  Congress  to  authorize  It  by  legislation  to  distribute 
10  percent  of  Its  gross  revenues  to  the  States  and  counties  In 
question  Instead  of  the  5  percent  which  It  now  Is  Instructed  to 
pay  only  two  States.  This  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Geoege  W. 
NoRRis  and  Representative  John  J.  Spa«kman.  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  April  30.  The  Hoxise  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  more 
than  3  months  ago  held  hearings  in  which  testimony  overwhelm- 
ingly  favored   the  proposal,  yet   the  committee  has   not   reported 

the  bill.  ^  ^ 

What  Is  holdlns;  It  up?  Opponents  of  T.  V.  A.  have  insisted  that 
It  cught  to  pay  taxes  or  their  equivalent  if  it  is  to  pretend  to  be  a 
yardsUck  for  power  rates  or  to  compete  at  all  fairly  with  the 
private  electrical  lndu.'try.  Are  these  same  people  now  responsible 
for  holding  this  biU  In  committee?  If  so.  by  what  reasoning  can 
they  Justify  hindering  it  from  doing  what  they  have  demanded  It 
should  do? 

The  Third-Term  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PASADENA   (CALIF  )    POST 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  brief  editorial 
from  the  Pasadena  Post  of  May  17.  1940: 

[Prom  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Post  of  May  17.  1940] 

MISS  THOMPSON  IS  PEKSUASIVI  BUT  NOT  WHOLLT  CONVINCINO 

Dorothy  Thompson,  always  a  surprising  person,  has  taken  one 
grand  plunge  and  landed  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  third-term 
movement.  The  feeling  and  part  of  the  reasoning  which  prompt 
her  commitment  to  President  Roosevelt  can  be  understood  and 
appreciated.  The  President  has  more  truly  expressed  the  prevailing 
and  growing  sentiment  of  the  American  people  on  foreign  affairs 
than  has  any  other  present-day  leader.  This  column  attempted  to 
point  out  in  June  1939  that  the  Republican  Party,  with  victory 
assured  on  questions  of  domestic  policy,  seemed  about  to  commit 
the  blunder  of  permitting  the  campaign  of  1940  to  be  fought  on 
questions  of  foreign  policy. 

As  matters  have  turned  out  foreign  affairs  would  have  assumed 
great  Importance  in  the  campaign  without  Republican  help.  And 
it  Is  true  also  that  the  Republican  leaders  have  not  blundered 
quite  as  badly  as  then  seemed  likely.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
chances  of  Democratic  victory  in  November  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  reason  of  the  foreign-policy  Issue. 

The  second  of  Miss  Thompson's  points  is  undoubtedly  sound  It 
Is  that  President  Roosevelt  today  occupies  a  position  somewhat 
comparable  to  that  occupied  by  President  Wilson  in  1917-19  as  a 
leader  of  world  democracy. 

The  third  point  which  seems  tenable  Is  that  a  hard -fought  po- 
litical campaign  in  a  democracy  Is  often  interpreted  as  an  evi- 
dence of  grave  national  disunity.  This  is  an  Interpretation  which 
could  only  be  made  by  nations  and  peoples  having  little  knowl- 
edge of  democracy  and  little  experience  In  Its  practical  operation. 
But  unquestionably  It  would  affect  the  attitudes  of  the  aggressor 
nations. 

When  all  this  Is  said,  there  still  remains  an  undlsgulsable  error 
In  the  premises  accepted  by  Miss  Thompson,  and  on  which  she 
rests  her  half-emotional  and  half-Intellectual  case  for  the  reelec- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt.  This  error,  in  my  opinion,  destroys 
the  soundness  of  her  conclusion.     Miss  Thompson  says: 

"Alone  among  all  the  leaders  of  the  three  great  free  nations, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  from  the  first  faced  and 
grasped  the  whole  bitter  reality." 

And  again: 

••The  President  has  been  right.  He  foresaw  what  has  happened, 
when  people  were  branding  him  as  a  calamity  howler.  He  has 
been  thinking  ahead  of  events  while  the  rest  of  the  democratic 
world  has  been  thinking  one  lap  behind  them." 

I  submit  that  these  statements  are  not  true,  and  that  to  accept 
them  as  true  would  be  to  brand  President  Roosevelt  as  the  worst 
of  all  Presidents. 

If  the  President  "has  from  the  first  faced  and  grasped  the  whole 
bitter  reality"  and  has  at  the  same  Ume  piled  up  such  a  mountain 
of  public  debt  In  time  of  peace  as  to  make  It  tragically  difficult 
for  us  to  face  a  defensive  war  or  even  an  adequate  armament  pro- 
gram, then  he  is  a  man  Inhumanly  callous  to  the  fate  of  his 
country. 


I  do  not  believe  It.  I  believe  President  Roosevelt  Is  a  patriotic 
man  who  can  voice  Americas  aspirations  eloquently.  But  the  man 
to  lead  the  country  through  the  next  4  years  must  hi  one  who 
can  so  revive  our  domestic  economy  that  we  can  afford  to  have  a 
foreign  policy. — W.  L.  B. 


Franklin  Foresaw  Mischief  in  the  Skies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1940 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  never  gets  tired  of  en- 
countering the  amazing  versatility  and  imaginative  faculties 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  With  the  present  interest  in  the 
development  of  transportation  of  armed  forces  by  air  and 
their  descent  by  way  of  parachutes  it  ought  to  be  of  interest 
that  the  sagest  of  American  geniuses  foresaw  the  possibilities 
of  the  mischief  in  the  skies. 

SCIENTinC    CONSCIENCI 

In  two  of  the  recent  numbers  of  Science.  Professor  Ashley- 
Montagu  has  pointed  out  how  two  early  writers  (Leonarrio  da 
Vlncl  and  Francesco  Lanza  Terzl).  both  pioneers,  exhibited  fear 
that  Inventions  with  which  they  were  concerned  might  be  used 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  rather  than  Its  pre.servatlon  In 
this  light.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

Franklin  had  been  present  at  the  balloon  ascents  of  Montgolfter 
and  Charles,  and  had  written  from  Paris  detailed  accounts  of  these 
ascents  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Jan  Ingenhousz — the  physician  to  Maria 
Theresa — dated  January   16.   1784.   he  wrote: 

"It  appears,  as  you  observe,  to  be  a  discovery  of  great  Impor- 
tance, and  what  may  possibly  give  a  new  turn  to  human  aCfalrs. 
Convincing  sovereigns  of  the  folly  of  wars  may  perhaps  be  one 
effect  of  It;  since  it  will  be  impracticable  for  the  most  potent  of 
them  to  guard  his  dominions  Five  thousand  balloons,  capable  of 
raising  two  men  each,  could  not  cost  more  than  five  ships  of  the 
line;  and  where  is  the  prince  who  can  afford  so  to  cover  his 
country  with  troops  for  Us  defense,  as  that  10.000  men  descending 
from  the  clouds  might  not  In  many  places  do  an  mttnlfe  deal  of 
mischief,  before  a  force  could  be  brought  together  to  repel  them?" 

FYanklln's  abhorrence  of  wars  Is  well  expressed  In  another  letter 
to  Ingenhousz.  dated  February  11.   1788.  In  which  he  said: 

"I  lament  with  you  the  prospect  of  a  horrid  war  which  Is  likely 
to  engage  so  great  a  part  of  mankind  There  Is  little  good  gained 
and  so  much  mischief  done  generally,  by  wars,  that  I  wish  the 
imprudence  of  undertaking  them  was  more  evident  to  princes;  In 
which  case  I  think  they  would  be  less  frequent  " 

I.  Bernard  Cohen. 

Carnegie   Institution   of   Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  Martin,  of  the 
Congressional  Library,  for  this  facet  of  the  many-sided 
American  polygon. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1940 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
one  week  has  gone  by  since  the  President  startled  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  by  appearing  in  person  to  deliver  a 
message  to  a  Joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate.  I 
listened  attentively  to  the  message  of  the  President.  I  have 
read  and  re-read  that  message.  In  addition  to  asking  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  another  billion  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  our  national  defenses,  the  President  asked 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  and,  in  turn,  pledged  hia 
cooperation  to  the  Congress. 
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In  such  a  trying  period  there  must  be  teamwork  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government. 
No  loyal  American  can  permit  his  decisions  or  actions  to  be 
Influenced  by  partisanship.  With  such  thoughts  going 
through  my  mind,  it  was  Indeed  a  shock  to  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  just  3  days  after  the  President  had 
delivered  his  message  to  Congress,  the  following  words  ut- 
tered by  Mr.  Harold  Ickes.  Secretwy  of  the  Interior  and.  of 
course,  a  member  of  the  President's  official  family: 

Today  the  continuance  of  President  Roosevelt  in  ofBce  Is  nec- 
essary to  give  a  free  people  national  unity  at  a  time  of  grave  crisis 
and  to  permit  the  New  Deal's  concept  of  social  and  economic  Jus- 
tice to  become  an  accepted  part  of  our  American  system.  Speak- 
ing before  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  at  the 
World's  Pair  on  the  occa.slon  of  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Mr. 
Ickes  said.  In  a  prepared  sjseech,  that  the  people  are  locking  to 
President  Roosevelt  for  continued  leadership  "and  will  not  be 
denied  because  they  have  the  right — the  right  of  democracy— 
to  choose  their  commander  in  chief." 

Such  a  statement  should  be  repudiated  at  once  by  the 
President. 

Going  back  to  the  President's  message,  there  is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  Congress  will,  as  speedily  as  possible,  appro- 
priate the  money  asked  for  by  the  President.  A  strong 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  is  the  best  possible  insurance  the 
country  can  have.  We  must,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, provide  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  certain  that  if 
the  occasion  ever  arises  we  will  be  able  to  defend  ourselves 
from  any  possible  attack  from  any  possible  direction. 

WhUe  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  of  the  money 
requested  by  the  President  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  I  have 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  giving  the 
President  a  blank  check  in  the  amount  of  $200,000,000. 
Under  the  emergency  powers  of  the  President — powers  he 
now  possesses  by  virtue  of  the  emergency  proclamation  Issued 
last  fall— he  can  transfer  funds  within  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments'  appropriations.  Undoiibtedly  it  will  be  claimed 
by  those  who  favor  the  issuing  of  this  blank  check  that  such 
a  blank  check  was  given  to  President  Wilson  in  1917.  How- 
ever, it  is  well  to  remember  that  at  the  time  Congress  gave 
President  Wilson  $100,000,000  to  spend  as  he  saw  fit.  we  were 
at  war.  while  at  this  time  we  are  at  peace  and.  with  the  help 
of  God,  we  intend  to  remain  at  peace  with  all  of  the  world. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  Issuing  this  blank  check 
for  emergency  purposes.  I  want  to  quote  the  words  of  Con- 
gressman Mondell,  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during 
the  debate  on  the  question  of  giving  President  Wilson  $100,- 
000.000  for  emergency  powers.    He  said: 

In  time  of  peace,  in  a  country  like  ours,  there  should  be  no  large 
general  fund  In  the  hands  of  the  executive  officers  to  be  lised  at 
their  discretion. 

On  June  17.  1918.  President  Wilson  asked  for  an  additional 
$50,000,000  and,  at  that  Ume,  he  gave  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  expenditure  of  the  first  $100,000,000.  This  report 
was  as  follows: 
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200.000.00 
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82,  399.  280.  00 


Reimbursed 


Regular    allotment $55.  935.  965.  88 

Deduct    amounts    returned 133.  816.  «1 


Reimbursable    allotment $82,399,280 

Deduct   amotints  reimbursed 65.000,000 


55, 802, 150.  S7 


17. 309,  280.  00 


$65, 000, 000. 00 


115,370.24 
"     1,180.00 


17, 261 37 


65,  133,  815.  61 


Net   allotted - 73.201,430.37 

Balance    unallotted 26,798,669.63 


Appropriated 100,  000. 000. 00 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  Congress  should  not  have 
allocated  these  fimds  to  the  departments  concerned?  Note 
the  item  of  $2,100,000  turned  over  to  Mr.  George  Creel  for 
publicity  purposes.  How  important  such  an  item  could  be 
at  this  time  if  an  effort  should  be  made  by  the  President  to 
influence  public  opinion  to  approve  another  American 
expeditionary  force. 

Last  Friday  the  President  told  his  press  conference  that 
if  Congress  gave  him  the  first  $100,000,000  he  had  requested, 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  use  some  of  it  In  the  expansion 
of  aircrait  factories.  I  have  also  been  told  that  the  Presi- 
dent intimated  that  if  any  of  this  money  was  used  to  expand 
the  aircraft  industry  It  would  be  used  to  build  new  factories 
or  to  have  new  factories  built  in  the  Middle  West.  To  put 
It  bluntly,  this  money  could  be  used  as  a  club  to  force  units 
of  the  aircraft  industry  to  move  to  the  Midwest. 

On  February  13  last  I  addressed  the  House  in  opposition  to 
the  suggested  plan  of  moving  our  aircraft  factories  to  the 
interior.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  consider  the  fact  that  if  we  take  the  10  most  probable 
points  of  attack  by  air,  Chicago.  111.,  is  closer  to  the  probable 
point  of  attack  in  5  cases,  than  is  Hartford,  Coim.  To  be 
sure  Hartford  is  equally  near  the  probable  point  of  attack  In 
5  other  cases.  I  shall  not  mention  the  locations  I  have  in 
mind  as  we  are  on  rather  thin  ice  when  we  start  to  discuss 
points  of  attack  on  the  United  States,  but  taking  the  10  most 
likely  points  of  attack  we  find  that  they  divide  bO-50.  We 
cannot  put  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
East  or  even  the  Pacific  coast  is  more  likely  to  be  subjected 
to  attack  from  the  air  than  is  Illinois. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  manufacturer  of  national  reputation 
employed  a  firm  of  industrial  engineers  to  make  a  survey  of 
several  different  parts  of  the  United  States  with  the  view  to 
building  a  very  necessary  part  of  an  aviation  engine.  Tills 
group  of  industrial  engineers  surveyed  several  States  of  the 
United  States  and  then  made  their  recommendation  to  the 
manufacturer  who  engaged  them.  Among  other  things 
mentioned  in  the  report  was  that  Connecticut  has  the  largest 
supply,  generally  distributed,  of  skilled  labor  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  table  shows,  for  a  number  of  States, 
the  number  per  square  mile  of  workers  in  certain  machine 
and  technical  product  industries  requiring  skilled  labor: 

Per  square  mile 

California 0. 17 

Coruiectlcut 13.  69 

lUinols 1-  58 

Maryland •  25 

Massachusetts 6  27 

New   Jersey 6.29 

New  YcH-k 1.63 

North  Carolina .01 

Ohio 2. 10 

Pennsylvania 1.66 

Virginia .02 

This  same  firm  of  industrial  engineers,  having  ascertained 
from  experts  on  defensive  tactics  against  aircraft  the  ideal 
type  of  territory  to  defend,  stated  in  this  report  that  of  all 
the  lilaces  studied  in  the  plant  survey,  the  central  part  of 
Connecticut  appears  to  be  closest  to  the  Ideal. 

Last  Sunday  I  received  the  following  message  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  to  whom  I  often  turn  for  advice.  Before  our 
entry  into  the  World  War,  this  gentleman  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time,  effort,  and  money  to  point  out  the  need  for  pre- 
paredness, and  I  believe  he  was  at  least  partly  responsible 
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for  the  establishment  of  the  first  officers'  training  camp  at 

Plattsburg.  N.  Y.     He  says: 

You  have  so  often  proved  that  the  Nation  comes  ahead  of  local 
consideratlona  with  you  that  I  hope  you  will  oppose  the  President's 
suggestions  of  establishing  new  airplane  factories  since  this  would 
not  step  up  production  but  slow  It  down.  First  It  would  dis- 
courage existing  plants  from  expanding  In  size  or  production. 
Secondly,  It  takes  more  time  to  build  new  factories  and  get  them 
Into  production  than  to  expand  those  now  in  operation.  Thirdly, 
airplane  design  and  construction  requires  engineers  of  very  special 
training  and  experience  and  they  must  be  at  point  of  manufacture. 
Therefore,  establishing  new  plants  would  either  deprive  existing 
plants  of  the  expert  engineers  they  need  or  leave  new  plants  with- 
out them.  In  either  case  inferior  airplanes  would  result  since 
aircraft  and  engines  cannot  be  turned  out  like  tin  cans  and  poor 
quality  means  weak  air  defense  besides  death  of  many  pilots.  If 
elBcient  and  speedy  defense  Is  our  real  objective  we  should 
strengthen  and  assist  all  existing  airplane  facilities  wherever  they 
are.  This  danger  which  you  and  I  have  seen  for  so  long  and  which 
the  President  now  points  out  has  become  an  immsdiate  danger 
and  therefore  the  remedy  must  be  immediate.  Clearly  the  quickest 
and  best  method  Is  to  use  and  Improve  what  we  have  rather  than 
attempt  experiments  which  will  require  months  to  complete  and 
then  produce  Inferior  product.  The  public  wants  what  is  truly  fast 
and  eflicient  rather  than  what  is  8p)ectacular  or  hysterical. 
Finally,  we  should  combat  delegation  of  expenditures  or  other 
centralization  under  excuse  of  emergency.  Sound  defense  and 
preservation  of  democratic  methods  help  each  other  while  any 
attempted  short  cut  of  Government  control  is  dangerous  both  to 
liberty  and  to  defense.  Why  aid  democracy  abroad  and  lose  it 
here?  In  the  World  War.  General  Pershing  refused  to  scatter  our 
strength  In  spite  of  Allies'  wishes  but  insisted  on  creating  an 
American  Army  and  everyone  now  recognizes  that  this  helped  both 
ourselves  and  our  Allies.  In  like  manner  we  should  develop  our  own 
strength  In  this  crisis  along  American  lines.  Our  liberties  go  hand 
in  hand  with  our  safety.     They  should  be  maintamed  together. 

Speed,  quality,  and  quantity  are  essential  at  this  time. 
If  we  want  the  best  possible  aircraft  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  it  is  apparent  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  our  aircraft  factories  at  their  present 
sites,  where  trained  sltilled  employees,  power,  and  other 
utllKies  are  already  available.  Perhaps  it  can  be  done  in  a 
totalitarian  state  but  in  a  democracy  large  groups  of 
our  citizens  cannot  and  will  not  be  uprooted  and  moved  to 
another  part  of  the  country  for  no  good  reason. 

In  at  least  one  respect  the  President's  message  was  a 
tjrpical  New  Deal  message,  in  that  no  mention  was  made  of 
where  the  money  was  coming  from  to  pay  for  this  enlarged 
national-defense  program.  Admitting,  as  I  do,  that  the 
needed  defense  must  be  provided  at  once,  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  consider  where  we  are  to  get  the  needed  money.  Right 
now  we  are  over  our  legal  debt  limit  of  $45,000,000,000,  and 
let  it  be  noted  in  the  Rxcoko  that  our  huge  debt  cannot  be 
charged  to  the  cost  of  providing  a  more  adequate  national 
defense.  Comparatively  little  of  the  billions  spent  since 
1933  has  been  spent  on  building  up  our  Army,  Navy,  and 
air  services. 

Pollowlnf  the  World  War  we  heard  a  lot  about  the  war 
millionaires.  Much  has  been  said  during  the  past  20  years 
about  taking  the  profit  out  of  war  but  nothing  has  been 
done  to  prevent  the  growth  of  another  crop  of  millionaires. 
Before  going  home.  Congress  should  consider  legislation  to 
take  the  profit  out  of  war  and  to  tax  any  excess  profits  that 
may  come  from  the  spending  of  $3,000,000,000  on  national 
defense  during  the  next  year,  to  say  nothing  about  the  huge 
sums  that  the  Allies  will  spend  here  for  aircraft  and  other 
war  materials.  This  legislation  should  be  tax  legislation, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  not  necessary  to  set  up  a  dictator- 
ship, nor  to  extend  additional  powers  to  the  President  in 
order  to  capture  excessive  profits,  if  any  are  made. 

In  these  trying  dajrs.  when  the  blood  of  every  red-blooded 
man  boils  as  he  reads  of  the  attacks  on  peace-loving  peo- 
ple; when  be  reads  of  the  bombing  of  innocent  women  and 
children  In  quiet,  peaceful  villages,  it  is  Important  that  we 
keep  oiir  feet  on  the  ground  and  our  beads  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible In  order  that  we  can  do  whatever  Is  best  for  otir 
people,  our  country,  and  for  the  world. 


Influx  of  Germans  Into  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  followmg  article  from 
this  morning's  New  York  times: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  23.   1940) 

Irm-TTX    or    Germans    Distitrbs    Mexicans— Inqctry     Begun    Into 
Acnvrrr   of  Newly   Arrived   ••Tourists'   and   "Salesmen' — Nazis 
Working  With  "Reds  " — Aim  is  to  Keep  United  States  Occupied 
ON  Border  to  Forestall  Intervention  in  Europe 
Mexico  Cttt,  May  22 — Concern  over  the  inttux  of  Germana  Into 

Mexico  has  spurred  a  Government   Investigation  of  possible   ••fifth 

column  "  activities,  it  was  reported  reliably  today 

Normally  about  6.500  Germans  live  in  Mexico,  with  approximately 

one-half   in   Mexico   City   and   the  others  scattered,   chiefly   In  the 

states  of  Chiapas  and   Vera  Cruz      Most  of  the   new   arrivals  were 

believed,  however,  to  be  concentrated  in  the  capital,  with  some  in 

the  ports  of  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. 

Between    50    and    60    Germans    have    entered    Mexico    since    the 

middle  of  April.     Thev  came  from  all  parts  of  Latin  America  and  a 

few   from   the   United'  States      Nearly   all.   It   was  said,   arrived   by 

Pan  American  Airways 

One  German-bom  anti-Nazi  author  said  he  had  "never  seen   so 

many  Germans  as  there  are  now  in  Mexico."     Other  sources  said 

they  did  not  believe  the  Influx  Included  refugees. 

"There   are   many   new   faces,"   said   another   Informant,    "mostly 

of  men  upward  of  the  age  of  30     They  include  tourists,  some  actual 

salesmen  and  some  posing  as  salesmen. 

Arthur    Dietrich,    press    attache    of    the    German    Legation,    dl*- 

clalmed  any  knowledge  of  increased  German  arrivals. 


Aim  to  Dtvert  United  States  Attention 
(By    Arnaldo   Cortesi) 

Mexico  Cttt.  May  15. — The  "fifth  column"  tactics  used  with 
success  by  Adolf  Hitler  In  Europe  are  likely  to  give  further  proof 
of  their  efTectlveness  If  plans  of  the  Nazis  In  Mexico  work  out  as 
they  hope. 

The  objective  In  Mexico  Is  not.  as  It  was  In  more  than  one  un- 
fortunate Europjcan  country,  to  pave  the  way  for  Invading  armies, 
but  is  no  less  Important  from  the  German  point  of  view.  It  Is 
to  create  a  diversion  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  capable  of  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  In  peace  or  In  war,  from 
events  In  Europe. 

Germany's  purpoee  In  Mexico  now.  as  In  the  World  War,  can  b« 
achieved  only  by  working  upon  the  domestic  situation,  since  the 
Nazis,  even  with  the  help  of  their  partners,  the  Communists.  hav« 
obviously  not  sulBclent  strength  to  undertake  even  the  slightest 
Independent  action  against  the  United  States.  They  Intend  to 
exploit  the  nuisance  value  of  Mexico  by  stirring  up  internal 
trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  by  playing  upon  Mexican  public 
opinion  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  sure  that  whatever  outbreak 
may  eventually  take  place  shall  have  a  marked  antl-American 
character 

If  an  upheaval  of  sufBctent  proportions  can  be  brought  about  In 
Mexico,  tna  Oermans  trtist  that  the  dreaded  intervention  of  the 
United  Sutes  in  the  European  war  may  be  delayed  long  enough 
to  enable  Herr  Hitler  to  realize  hu  dreams  of  empire  without 
Interference  from  thu  continent. 

•ASK  roB  wMrujtukom 

Should  this  fall  and  the  United  SUtes  unsheathe  the  sword 
In  aid  of  TT%ac«  and  Bi^tatn,  Mexico  would  still  have  uses  fur 
Oermany.  A  convulsed  Mexico,  rapeclally  a  Mexico  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  would  require  Washington  to  keep  an  army  In  the 
territory  Just  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  every  toldler  occupied 
In  watching  Mexico  would  mean  one  less  available  for  service  in 
Europe.  Moreover.  Mexico  would  be  an  excellent  headquarters 
for  espionage  In  the  United  States  and  an  equally  excellent  base 
for  submarines  and  other  commerce  raiders  whose  activities  would 
oblige  part  of  the  United  States  Fleet  to  remain  In  home  waters. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  how  admirably  suited  Mexico  is  fur 
the  purposes  Oermany  has  In  mind.  The  frontier  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  is  1.700  miles  long.  Much  of  the  land 
immediately  to  the  south,  of  It,  wild  and  sparsely  populated.   Is 
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fun  of  good  hiding  places  for  bands  at  guerrillas  who  could 
Immobilize  a  considerable  force  on  the  American  side  of  the 
border  by  the  mere  threat  of  their  presence.  In  case  of  war  the 
whole  of  the  frontier  would  have  to  be  watched  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  8e<:ret  agents  on  missions  of  espionage  and  sabotage. 

Moreover.  Mexico  has  long  coast  lines  on  the  Gull  and  the  Pacific, 
from  either  of  which  submarines  and  surface  vessels  could  operate 
against  American  shipping.  Especially  In  southern  Mexico  the  coast 
is  deeply  Indented  and  virtually  deserted.  Necessary  bases  could  be 
maintained  there  with  little  risk  of  detection. 

"Ilje  Germans  can  count  up  to  a  certain  point  on  the  cooperation 
of  the  CommunisU.  each  operating  In  the  field  that  Is  partlcvilarly 
adapted  to  their  special  talents.  The  Germans  work  prlncipaUy  in 
the  political  sphere,  pulling  the  hidden  strings  that  move  some  poli- 
ticians, exercising  a  strong  influence  over  the  Mexican  press,  and 
carrying  on  an  Intense  propaganda  campaign  by  every  means  at 
their  disposal  Joseph  Stalin's  emissaries,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
found  ready  tocLs  for  their  needs  In  the  Mexican  Ccmmunlst  Parly 
and  have  reached  eagcv  hands  toward  the  Mexican  labor  organiza- 
tions, most  of  which  are  decidedly  radical  and  not  entirely  deaf  to 
the  siren  voice  of  Moscow. 

WORK    roa   SAME  EMD 

The  Germans  and  Commvmlsts,  althotigb  possibly  actuated  by  dif- 
ferent motives,  are  working  toward  a  common  end.  The  Germans 
are  Interested  chiefly  in  exploiting  the  internal  Mexican  situation  as 
an  aid  toward  winning  the  war  In  E^irope.  The  Communists  aim  at 
a  social  revolution,  having  apparently  selected  Mexico  tis  the  Ameri- 
can republic  In  which  communism  Is  most  likely  to  gain  the  foot- 
hold It  needs  IX  It  Is  to  spread  to  the  wb(^  of  the  continent. 


The  Housing  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1940 

Mrs.  OTDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  few  weeks  many 
Inquiries  have  come  to  me  as  to  the  status  of  the  housing  bill, 
and  many  women  from  New  York,  as  well  as  a  number  from 
other  States,  are  calling  daily  at  my  office  to  ask  if  something 
cannot  be  done  to  speed  up  the  Interest  of  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  providing  decent  homes  for  low-income  families. 

Tlie  need  for  such  homes  is  acute  and  the  women  who 
voice  this  need  fear  that  the  housing  bill  may  be  overlooked 
or  put  aside  In  the  rush  of  the  closing  days  of  Congress. 
They  fear,  also,  that  the  great  appropriations  asked  for 
defense  will  curtail  the  appropriations  made  for  housing 
and  slow  up  work  on  these  vitally  Important  projects. 

Peeling  keenly  the  danger  of  any  such  happening  it  is 
heartening  to  find  that  the  wife  of  ovir  President  is.  also, 
deeply  Interested  in  the  plans  for  low-co»t,  decent  housing. 

In  a  recent  column  Mrs.  Rooaevelt  writes: 

A  group  ot  people  Interest^]  tn  boosing  came  to  see  me  thU 
otoming  to  Ulk  about  housing  WU  8.  Ml.  They  made  the  point 
that.  txnlcM  housing  went  on  in  this  country  st  an  accelerated  pace, 
we  would  be  paying  more  year  by  jmr  In  •▼•ry  community  for  the 
evil*  that  come  from  bad  housing  and  tluit  we  would  build  a  better 
defense  and   healthier  young  people  tliroufh  giving  them  decent 

rUcee  In  which  to  live  I  am  In  entire  aeoord  with  their  sUnd,  and 
only  hope  that  women  all  over  tbU  eottntry  tn  folng  to  take  up 
the  crusade  for  better  bouitlng  They  rtiould  write  to  their  Bepre- 
•enutlves  and  say  that  they  would  ratter  Mf  tor  preventing  crime 
and  atatrnm  through  better  housing  and  that  they  have  a  personal 
IntcfMt  In  improving  the  homm  ot  th*  nation  both  from  tb«  aco- 
Domie  and  moral  standpoint. 


Outstanding:  Examples  of  ''Fifth  Column''  AgenU 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23. 1940 

Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  connection  with  the  consid- 
eration of  our  emergency  defense  program,  and  the  Presi- 


dent's recommendations  thereon.  I  believe  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  present  real  danger  from  within,  as  well  as 
future  possible  danger  from  without.  To  put  It  more  directly, 
the  danger  we  are  tn  from  airplanes  that  may  cross  the  ocean 
at  some  future  time  to  attack  Omaha  is  not  nearly  as  Im- 
mediate nor  as  threatening  to  our  welfare  and  our  institu- 
tions as  the  "fifth  column"  agents  that  have  already  crossed 
the  ocean;  that  are  now  In  our  midst;  that  are  now  carrying 
on  their  subversive  activities,  doing  their  best  to  undermine 
our  form  of  government  and  destroy  our  economic  ss'stem; 
and  while  doing  so  are  enjoying  the  sympathy,  the  encourage- 
ment, and  the  protection  of  Federal  officials  and  people  In 
high  places. 

To  my  mind  the  danger  frohi  within  from  these  so-called 
"fifth  columns,"  judging  from  what  has  happened  in  Euro- 
pean coimtries.  is  much  more  immediate,  much  more  threat- 
ening, and  much  more  dangerous,  than  100,000  Hitler 
airplanes  could  possibly  be.  For  that  reason  I  cite  3  con- 
crete outstanding  examples  of  protection,  of  sympathy,  and 
of  encouragement  lately  given  to  "fifth  coliman"  agents  that 
are  at  work  in  our  midct.  I  leave  it  to  jrour  Judgment  as  to 
the  importance  of  these  examples. 

HAasT  samcxs,  coaartTTNXST 

Every  American  has  heard  of  the  case  against  Harry 
Bridges,  but  few  Americans  know  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 
I  propose  to  give  you  those  facts  as  found  in  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  Dies  committee. 

Bridges  is  an  alien,  a  guest  within  our  gates,  possessing 
no  rights  as  a  citizen,  enjoying  only  the  privileges  this  Nation 
extends  to  its  guests.  Bridges  Is  a  Communist.  He  has 
advocated  the  overthrow  of  this  Government  by  force,  and 
we  have  the  sworn  testimony  of  witnesses  to  that  effect. 
This  is  a  deportable  offense  under  our  present  law. 

Bridges  has  been  arrested  twice  to  face  deportation  pro- 
ceedings. The  first  time  the  proceedings  were  canceled  by 
Madam  Perkins,  our  Secretary  of  Labor;  the  second  time 
the  proceedings  were  postponed  while  awaiting  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Strecher  case. 

The  Strecher  case  was  not  a  parallel  case  to  the  Bridges 
case  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  Strecher  case  was  to 
decide  whether  past  membership  in  the  Communist  Party 
constituted  a  deportable  offense  under  our  laws.  TTie  Bridget 
case,  on  the  other  hand,  was  based  upon  present  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party,  and  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  this  Government  by  force. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  decided  In  the  Strecher  case 
that  past  membership  In  the  Communist  Party  did  not  con- 
stitute a  deportable  offense,  the  Bridges  case  was  then  brought 
to  trial.  However,  the  Federal  Judge  In  whose  district  Bridges 
naturally  and  normally  should  have  been  tried  was  not  per- 
mitted to  sit  in  the  case.  He  had  previously  ordered  deported 
other  aliens  who  had  advocated  the  overthrow  of  this  Gov- 
ernment by  force.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Insisted  tliat  a 
special  Judge  be  selected  to  try  Bridges,  and  Judge  Landis, 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  one  of  the  best  legal 
minds  in  the  United  States,  was  selected  to  try  the  Bridges 
case.  Agents  of  the  Department  of  Labor  prosecuted  ttw 
case  before  Judge  Landls.  They  presented  much  questionable 
and  flimsy  evidence  In  support  of  the  charges,  but  neglected 
to  present  much  real  evidence  that  was  available.  Since 
a  Judge  may  not  go  behind  or  beyond  the  evidence  presented 
In  his  court.  Judge  Landls.  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  him  in  this  case,  had  to  find  that  the  charges  brought 
against  Bridges  were  not  sustained  by  the  evidence,  and  so 
Bridges  was  cleared  and  let  loose.  Bridges,  therefore,  is  free 
to  again  foment  trouble  in  the  maritime  xmlons  on  the  west 
coast  and  to  tie  up  all  transportation  in  that  area. 

That  was  the  status  of  the  Bridges  case  until  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Committee  of  the  House  voted  out  a 
bill  to  deport  Harry  Bridges  as  an  undesirable  alien,  and 
ordering  the  officials  of  the  Labor  Department  to  do  so  forth- 
with. Tills  Is  a  move  without  precedent.  It  Is  predicated 
upon  the  principles  that  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass 
laws  to  permit  aliens  to  enter  the  coimtry  and  specify  the 
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conditions  upon  which  they  may  enter,  and  if  Congress  can 
pass  laws  to  cancel  deportation  proceedings  against  aliens  that 
have  entered  this  country  illegally,  and  grant  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens— hundreds  of  bills  of  this  kind  have  been 
passed — then  Congress  must  also  have  the  power  to  expel  any 
alien  that  is  considered  a  menace  to  otir  well-being  and  a 
threat  to  our  American  institutions.  This  new  method  of 
attack  upon  the  problem  of  getting  rid  of  Bridges  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  EHes  committee  and  was  sug- 
gested by  a  member  of  that  committee.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  the  action  of  Congress  on  H.  R.  9766.  a  bill  providing 
for  the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges.  If  passed.  I  predict  its 
effect  upon  other  alien  leaders  of  America's  "fifth  column" 
will  be  immediate  suad  salutory. 

WILLIAM    HINCKLZT 

I  wish  also  to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  an  aston- 
ishing appointment  to  a  position  in  our  Federal  Government. 
.Two  months  ago  William  Hinckley  was  appointed  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

For  a  number  of  years  William  Hinckley  was  national 
chairman  of  the  American  Youth  Congress.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hoiise  to  the  fact  that  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress, from  its  inception,  has  been  a  subservient  follower  of 
the  Communist  Party  line.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
about  the  Commimist  Party's  control  of  the  American  Youth 
Congress.  The  organization  has  been  functioning  for  several 
years  as  Stalin's  "fifth  column"  among  the  youth  of  this 
country. 

The  Dies  committee  has  had  presented  to  it  testimony  wnicn 
clearly  Indicates  that  William  Hinckley  was.  and,  for  all  I 
know,  still  Is.  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  I  call  the 
attention  of  this  House  to  the  testimony  of  Kenneth  OofT. 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Young  Communist  League  and  of 
the  Communist  Party,  who  stated  under  oath  that  he  had  per- 
sonally known  and  worked  with  William  Hinckley  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party. 

Up  until  the  time  the  American  Leagtie  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  went  out  of  business  William  Hinckley  was  a 
member  of  the  national  committee  of  that  Communist-con- 
trolled organization. 

Another  Item  In  Mr.  Hinckley's  Communist  record  Is  his 
appearance  as  a  sponsor  of  the  China  Aid  Council,  an  organi- 
zation which  was  set  up  by  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy. 

Still  another  item  shows  that  Mr.  Hinckley  was  secretary  of 
the  American  Union  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts.  This  or- 
ganization was  a  Coimnunist  united-front  group  functioning 
in  the  d&ys  when  the  Communist  Party  vociferously  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  collective  security  against  Nazi  Germany. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  New  Masses,  an  out-and-out  Com- 
munist publication,  there  was  published  a  letter  which  was 
signed  by  scores  of  Commvmlsts  and  fellow  travelers.  Mr. 
Hinckley's  name  appeared  on  the  list  of  signers  of  this  letter, 
which  was  a  protest  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  against  various  efforts  of  governmental  agencies  to 
expose  the  "fifth  column"  of  the  Communists. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Communists  published  a  periodical 
known  as  the  Champion.  A  glance  at  Its  place  of  publica- 
tion, its  editorial  board,  its  articles,  and  policies  will  show 
that  the  Champion  was  a  straight  Communist  Party  publica- 
tion. Mr.  Hinckley  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  this 
Communist  Party  publication. 

Finally,  among  other  items  which  I  might  mention,  Mr. 
Hinckley  sent  greetings  to  the  International  Workers  Order, 
an  organization  which  the  Dies  committee  has  unanimously 
found  to  be  a  Communist  outfit.  Every  national  officer  of 
the  International  Workers  Order  is  publicly  known  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Its  naUonal  chairman, 
William  Welner.  has  recently  been  convicted  as  an  imposter, 
falsely  claiming  to  be  an  American  citizen.  I  read  you  the 
greetings  which  William  Hinckley,  our  new  administrative 
.assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  sent  to  the 
^jptotemational  Workers  Order: 


Ccneratulatlons  to  the  International  Workers  Order  on  passing 
Its  first  milestone  on  the  road  to  a  members!  Ip  of  1.000.000  mUltant 
workers.  The  work  ol  your  youth  section  earned  my  admiration 
long  ago. 

Sincerely   yours.  ^^^  „   ,,     „    

'  William  W.  Hinckltt. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Hinckley  obtained  his 
present  position  in  the  Department  of  Education  through  the 
recommendation  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  national  disgrace  that  one  so 
prominent  in  the  operations  of  the  Communist  "filth  col- 
umn" as  Mr.  Hinckley,  should  be  placed  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion in  our  Federal  Government  and  particularly  in  our 
Department  of  Education. 

AN  INTERESTING  DINNTa 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  the  American 
Youth  Congress,  about  its  communistic  units,  about  its  com- 
munistic guidance  and  control,  and  about  its  communistic 
actions  and  sympathies.  I  am  sure  we  were  aU  shocked  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  the  members  of  this  American  Youth 
Congress,  then  holding  its  annual  convention  in  Washington, 
were  so  lacking  in  respect  as  to  boo  the  President  while  they 
were  guests  upon  the  White  House  grounds,  when  the  Presi- 
dent in  an  address  to  the  group  condemned  the  Soviet 
Government  for  its  unjustified  attack  upon  Finland. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  especiaUy  in  view  of  the  present 
serious  situation  in  Europe,  which  has  had.  and  still  has.  a 
direct  impact  upon  our  own  safety  and  preparedness,  the 
following  copy  of  an  invitation  to  a  buffet  supper  sent  out 
to  a  selected  group  by  Edward  J.  Flynn.  of  New  York  City, 
should  be  of  Interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House.  The 
interpretation  of  the  purposes  of  this  buffet  supper,  as  given 
in  the  accompanying  newspaper  editorial  taken  from  the 
May  16.  1940,  Issue,  page  22.  of  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram, should  also  be  of  interest. 

Edward  J  TLrim. 
80  East  Forty 'Ucond  Street,  Neic  York. 

At  th«  iuggestlon  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  I  am  asking  • 
small  group  of  people  to  my  home.  2728  Henry  Hudson  Parkway, 
for  a  buffet  supper,  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  8,  at  7:30  oclock. 
I  should  b«  delighud  if  you  could  jcUi  u». 

The  purpose  of  the  gathering  Is  to  Introduce  a  few  represenU- 
tlvcs  of  the  American  Youth  Congress  who  are  anxious  to  present 
their  problem  to  people  who  are  in  a  position  to  help  them  finan- 
cially As  you  know.  Mrs  Roosevelt  U  keenly  interested  In  assUt- 
Ing  these  young  people,  and  she  will  be  with  us  on  that  evening 
to  introduce  theU-  members. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  If  It  will  be  possible  for 
you  to  Join  us?  WoxUd  you  address  yo\ir  reply  to  2728  Henry 
Hudson  Parkway? 

Tours  very  truly. 

Edwasd  J.  FlTNIf, 

New  York  World-Telegram.  May  16.  1940.  page  22: 
"coMZ  Acmoaa"  dinnzi 

Not  all  successful  dinners  get  into  the  society  news.  Not  even 
the  one  Edward  J.  Flynn.  Democratic  patronage  supervisor  of  this 
State,  gave  on  May  8,  last,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roceevelt.  to  raise  funds  for  the  American  Youth  Congress,  an 
organization  to  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  still  clings  despite  charges 
from  many  of  its  own  members  that  It  has  been  dominated  by 
Communists.  This  dinner  was  informal,  not  to  say  secret.  The 
guests  were  carefully  selected.  Mr.  Flynn's  invitations  made  it 
plain  that  contributions  would  be  expected.  Mrs.  Roosevelfs 
speech  at  the  dinner  doubtless  made  this  plainer  stUl.  While  the 
doUar-and-cent  results  have  not  been  announced.  It  was  hoped 
they  would  amount  to  much  more  than  the  $2,000  needed  to 
finance  the  American  Youth  Congress  convention  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis  .  next  July.  The  American  Youth  Congress  is  Indeed  blessed  in 
Its  sponsors.  Few  other  groups.  Communists  or  not.  could  count  on 
the  President's  wife  and  the  Democratic  Job  dispenser  of  New  York 
State,  who  is  the  President's  friend,  to  engineer  these  little  "come 
across"  dinners.  Invitation  to  which  might  almost  be  considered 
a  conunand.  All  done,  in  Gilbertaln  phrase,  "most  politely,  most 
politely."  Quite  different,  of  course,  from  the  kind  of  thing  courts 
brutaUy  term  "coercion." 

I  have  cited  these  three  examples — protection  for  Harry 
Bridges,  a  Government  position  for  Wilbam  Hinckley,  and 
the  "come  across"  dinner,  sponsored  by  the  First  Lady  of  the 
Land — because  they  illustrate  the  protection,  the  help,  and 
the  sympathy  that  has  been  given,  and  is  now  being  given, 
these  "fifth  column"  agents  of  a  foreign  government  by  high 
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Government  officials.  I  am  sure  each  of  these  three  examples 
can  be  multiplied  by  hundreds  of  similar  cases  that  have 
happened  during  the  past  6  or  7  years.  Is  it  not  time  to 
clean  house? 


New  Tax  Set-Up  Called  for  by  Defense  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23, 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  PHEU* 8  ADAMS 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  special  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Sun  by  Phelps  Adams: 

[FYom  the  New  York  Sun  at  May  20,  1940] 

Indications  that  the  New  Deal  may  b«  forced  to  revise  Its  entire 
tax  policy  In  order  to  finance  Its  huge  new  program  for  national 
defense  were  evident  here  today  as  both  Houses  of  Congress  were 
flooded  with  proposals  ranging  from  the  Inflationary  Boren  bill, 
calling  for  the  Issuance  of  $2,000,000,000  In  non-tnterest-bearlng 
bonda.  to  demands  for  the  enactment  of  a  stUT  excess-profits  tax. 

WhUe  President  Roosevelt  was  criticized  In  several  quarters  for 
his  failure  to  recognize  In  the  United  States  Treasury  the  vital 
nerve  center  of  the  Nation's  defense  0]ntem  and  to  recommend  a 
specific  profiram  for  the  protection  at  the  Federal  credit.  Ma- 
jority members  of  both  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  rapidly  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  no  action  to  raise  the  existing  debt  limit  or  to 
increase  taxes  should  be  taken  at  this  aeselon  of  Congress. 

In  part,  this  growlnR  determination  to  let  the  whole  fiscal 
question  slide  until  after  the  election.  U  the  outgrowth  of  the 
realization  among  experts,  both  In  and  out  of  Congress,  that  the 
wealth-dlstrtbutlng,  profit-curbing  tax  theories  upon  which  all 
New  Deal  revenue  legislation  has  been  beard,  cannot  be  expanded 
to  meet  present  needs  without  destroying  the  tax  sotirces  them- 
selves and  greatly  impairing  the  productive  capacity  of  Industry. 

HXm    TAX    LAW   OCMAITDD) 

The  need,  according  to  these  experts.  Is  not  only  for  new  taxes; 
It  is  for  a  fundamentally  new  tax  law. 

The  whole  problem  that  confronts  the  Congress,  together  with  a 
detailed  and  specific  plan  for  coping  with  It  was  discussed  today 
by  Ellsworth  C.  Alvird  In  an  exclusive  Interview  with  the  Sun. 
Mr.  Alvord.  formerly  Bp>eclal  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  widely  regarded  in  Washington  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing authorities  of  the  country  on  problems  of  taxation,  and 
has  aided  In  writing  some  of  the  most  successful  tax  legislation 
passed  since  the  inoume-tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
adopted. 

The  fundamental  points  raised  by  Mr.  Alvord  in  this  Interview, 
and  the  basic  proposals  and  argtiments  be  advanced,  may  t>e  out- 
lined briefly,  as  foUows: 

There  are  three  essential  needs  In  any  national -defense  pro- 
gram ; 

1.  Adequate  military  and  naval  forces,  adequately  equipped. 

2  Maximum  Industrial  productive  capacity,  includln^j;  plant 
facilities,  machinery,  equipment,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  sklUed 
labor. 

3  A  soimd  Treasury. 

Without  maximum  industrial  productive  capacity  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  have  adequate  armed  forces  adequately  equipped,  and 
Without  a  sound  fiscal  system  It  is  Impossible  to  have  maximum 
Industrial  productive  capacity.  Therefore  a  sound  Treasury  is  the 
toundation  stone  of  a  sotmd  defense  program. 

rotnt  sotntcES  of  wwds 

There  are  only  four  possible  sources  oif  Treasury  funds: 

1.  Taxation. 

2.  Borrowing  within  limits  permitting  ultimate  repayment. 

3.  Confiscation. 

4.  Inflation  and  repudiation. 

Only  through  the  last  two — confiscation  or  Inflation — would  it 
be  possible  for  the  Treasury,  burdened  as  It  Is  with  $45,000,000,000 
of  debt,  to  finance  American  participation  In  the  present  war;  but 
ft  Is  still  p)06Slble  to  devise  a  reasoned  tax  program  that  would 
flxiance  national -defense  needs  during  the  coming  years  out  of 
taxation  and  controlled  borrowings. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
an  unrelated,  unlntegrated  tax  policy.  Every  national  tax  policy 
must  conform  to  the  broad  economic  and  political  policies  of  the 
administration  In  power.    The  existing  law  does  so  in  that  it  U 


/  essentially  a  reform  program,  designed  to  break  up  and  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  concentrated  wealth,  and  to  limit  the  profits 
of  industry  sharply. 

In  the  light  of  altered  world  conditions,  however,  the  Treasury's 
needs  now  demand  a  new  tax  policy  aimed  at  two  wholly  new 
objectives: 

1.  The  production  of  the  maximum  possible  revenues  over  a 
period  of  years. 

2.  The  maximum  productive  capacity  of  Industry. 

STBUCTURX   or   NXW  BILL 

In  attempting  to  devise  a  tax  bill  consistent  with  these  objec- 
tives. It  is  necessary  to  recognize  three  Indisputable  facts: 

1.  Present  tax  rates — the  highest  on  peacetime  record — have 
soared  far  above  the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  Just  as  a  com- 
pany which  charges  unreasonably  high  prices  cannot  sell  Its 
product,  so  a  government  that  levies  unreasonably  high  taxes 
cannot  collect  maximum  revenues.  Therefore,  taxes  must  be  re- 
duced to  the  point  at  which  their  producftvity  Is  most  efficient. 

2.  If  larger  revenues  are  to  be  collected  from  lower  tax  rates, 
then  obviously  production  must  be  Increased  through  plant  expan- 
sion and  more  efficient  operation.  New  plants  and  new  machines 
require  the  Investment  of  new  capital.  Therefore  the  tax  rates 
must  be  so  devised  as  to  permit  investors  to  get  and  to  retain  a 
large  enough  return  on  their  capital  to  compensate  them  for  the 
risk  they  inctirred  when  they  invested  their  funds. 

3.  Total  revenue  coUections  of  Government  bear  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  corporate  tax  yields,  and  corporations  pay  taxes 
only  on  their  net  Income;  In  other  words,  their  profits.  There- 
fore It  Is  not  enough  that  business  activity  and  the  total  cor- 
porate Income  should  be  increased.  In  order  to  produce  greater 
revenues,  it  is  necessary  that  corporate  net  profits  also  be  Increased. 

WHSaZ   PROOF  IS  TO  HI  FOUND 

Ample  proof  of  these  contentions  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Treas- 
ury's own  records,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
years  1927  and  1936.  when  Industry  produced  apprr^ximately  the 
same  amount  In  each  year,  the  Index  of  industrial  production 
being  106  and  105.  resp>ectlvely.  Under  the  fiscal  and  economic 
conditions  of  1927  corporate  net  profits  were  nearly  $9,000,000,000. 
while  luider  the  burdensome  policies  of  1936  they  were  only  six 
and   three-quarter   billion   dollars. 

The  low  tax  rates  of  1927  yielded  the  Federal  Oovemment  $1,131.- 
000.000  in  corporate  Income  taxes,  while  the  confiscatory  rates  of 
1936  netted  the  Government  $1.191,000.000 — a  negligible  difference. 
Actually  the  Treasury  suffered  a  loss  In  1936  because  it  had  a 
national  income  of  only  sixty-two  and  one-half  billions  upon 
which  to  levy  taxes  of  all  kinds,  as  compared  with  a  national 
Income  of  seventy-three  and  one-half  billions  In  1927  under  the 
lower  rat*;s  then  prevailing. 

Thus,  by  applying  lower  tax  rates  to  a  larger  volume  of  industrial 
profits  the  Treabury  can  actuaUy  raise  not  only  a  larger  revenue 
than  at  present,  but  can  also — by  Its  tax  policy  alone — contribute 
to  the  industrial  expansion  which  Is  regarded  by  the  President  as 
such  an  essential  feature  of  his  defense  program.  Addlticmal  In- 
centives to  industrial  exiMnslon  through  the  removal  of  unneces- 
sary legislative  curbs  placed  on  business  In  the  lost  8  years  wcmld, 
of  course,  be  an  essential  corollary  of  such  a  program. 

A  Sn-AMn-ONS-HALF-BnXIOM  KSTTnUT 

On  the  basis  of  these  facte  Mr.  Alvord  advances  a  tax  program 
which,  he  asserts,  would  produce  an  average  anntial  revenue  of 
six  and  one-half  billion  during  the  next  10  years — a  sum  consider- 
ably  higher  than  the  New  Deal  has  ever  been  able  to  reach  by  any 
tax  system  it  has  devised  during  the  last  8  years. 

The  main  features  of  a  program  he  outlines  Is  as  follows: 

1.  A  stable  tax  law  to  remain  unchanged  In  Its  essential  features 
for  10  years.  Constantly  changing  tax  legislation  would  wipe  out 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  policy,  just  as  mdustrlal 
production  has  been  hampered  by  the  enactment  of  ninp  different 
tax  laws  in  the  last  8  years. 

2.  A  maximum  sxirtax  of  40  percent. 

3.  Maximum  corporation  tax  of  16  percent. 

4.  Substantial  eamed-lncome  credit. 

6.  Maximum  capital-gains  tax  of  12^4  percent. 

6.  Consolidated  returns  for  affiliated  corp)oratlons. 

Even  with  such  a  revenue  system  Mr.  Alvord  points  out,  the 
Treasury  must  still  be  protected  from  the  opposite — or  expenditure 
side — as   well. 

To  this  end  he  recommends  that  at  the  outset  of  every  session 
when  the  President's  Budget  is  submitted.  Congress  shotild  by  con- 
current resolution  fix  a  definite  ceiling  on  total  expendlttires  cf 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  year — this  to  be  done  after  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  Budget  and  before  any  appropriation  bin 
Is  considered.  Should  the  prospective  expenditures  exceed  the 
estimated  revenues  Congress  would  also  authorize  the  Treasury  to 
borrow  a  specific  sum  calculated  to  make  up  the  difference  and 
would  Increase  the  statutory  debt  limit  only  by  the  amount  It 
decides  to  borrow  for  that  year. 

Thereafter  It  would  be  ImpKKslble  for  Congress  to  exceed  this 
authorized  total  of  expenditures  without  reconsidering  and  amend- 
ing this  £w;t. 

This.  Mr.  Alvord  believes,  would  tend  strongly  to  prevent  runaway 
appropriations,  pork-barrel  legislation,  and  Treasury  raids  by  or- 
ganized pressure  groups,  and  at  the  same  time  would  focus  pubUo 
opinion  sharply  on  the  Oovenunent's  fiscal  condition. 
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W.  p.  A.  Pay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23. 1940 


BDnORIAL    PROM    THE    POTTSVILLB    (PA.)     REPUBLICAN 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  on  W.  P.  A.  pay. 

[Prom  the  PottevUle  (Pa.)  RepubUcan  of  May  22,  1940] 

W.    p.    A.    PAT 

CongreBsman  Pkntok  Is  again  making  an  effort  to  have  the  pay    j 
of  W.  P.  A.  workers  In  this  region  raised  to  at  least  $60,  the  max-    I 
Imum  provided  for  these   Jobs.     About  25  percent  has  been  cut 
from  the  pay  of  these  workers  by  the  Federal  authorities  who  are    | 
enforcing  regTilatlons  to  establish  pay  rates  according  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  community  in  which  these  workers  live  and  are 
employed. 

The  employees  from  the  largest  metropolitan  centers  are  given 
the  high  rate  of  pay,  under  the  assumption  that  wage  rates  are 
higher  in  those  sections  than  in  Schuylkill  County.  Such  Is  not 
the  case.  The  pay  of  workers  In  this  section  compares  with  that 
paid  in  the  metropolitan  areas  in  most  lines  of  work,  and  the  cost 
of  living  is  also  proportionately  high 

By  cutting  the  pay  of  these  workers  they  are  being  unfairly 
discriminated  against.  There  are  some  rural  communities  in  this 
or  other  States  where  rate  of  pay  may  be  low.  and  where  the  cost 
of  living  Is  proportionately  low,  but  Schuylkill  Coimty  does  not 
constitute  any  such  locality.  

Another  R«-pubIican  Congressman,  Representative  DrrrER.  from 
Pennsylvania,  demands  that  W.  P.  A.  regulations  be  put  Into  effect 
to  bar  Communists  from  W.  P.  A.  employment.  This  should  be 
broadened  to  include  Nazis  and  Fascists.  If  these  fellows  are  not 
satiBfled  with  the  type  of  American  Government,  and  would  con- 
spire to  overthrow  It,  they  should  not  complain  if  they  are  denied 
the  financial  support  of  the  Government   in  their  personal  lives. 

It  has  been  shown  throughout  Europe  that  strong  revolutionary 
groups  and  organized  bands  of  traitors,  known  as  the  "fifth  column," 
were  organized  In  every  country  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  those 
governments.  Norway  feU  largely  because  of  treason  within. 
Holland  lost  the  tise  of  Its  defensive  dikes  through  these  traitorous 
groups,  which  made  possible  the  landing  of  a  parachute  army. 

The  Dies  committee  has  exposed  the  revolutionary  organizations 
in  this  country  that  are  functioning,  even  In  the  ranks  of  Gov- 
ernment employees,  and  It  is  charged,  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Army.  These  "fifth  colximnlsts"  may  well  be  expected  to  be  largely 
represented  in  our  most  important  Industrial  plants,  ready  to 
destroy  them  or  handicap  them  through  sabotage  activities,  when 
the  word  Is  given. 

We  have  been  nurturing  these  organizations  on  the  theory  that 
to  destroy  them  Is  to  destroy  free  speech  and  personal  liberty. 
Free  speech  and  personal  liberty  do  not  give  license  to  any  band 
of  revolutionists  to  operate  to  overthrow  our  Government  and, 
since  It  has  been  forcibly  presented  by  this  congressional  com- 
mittee and  by  the  developments  in  Europe,  it  Is  time  that  we 
becomo  alert  to  the  danger  surrounding  us. 
^  An  organized  band  of  this  kind,  though  relatively  small,  can  ac- 
complish much  by  carefully  wcH-ked  out  plans  against  peaceful 
conunttnlties.  unarmed  and  unsuspecting. 


Ukrainians  in  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS.   OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  DAVXS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  which 

■^    I  delivered  this  morning  before  the  Congress  of  Ukrainian 

Organizations  in  the  United  States,  with  more  than  1,000 

delegates  present. 


It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  there 
are  1,000.000  Ukrainians.  Most  of  them  were  bom  across  the 
water.  They  came  to  this  country  to  escape  terrible  oppres- 
sion, intolerance,  and  exploitation.  Here  are  a  people  who 
have  tasted  the  bitter  pills  of  despotic  imperialism  and  dicta- 
torship. In  this  country  they  have  tasted  the  more  pleasant 
things  of  life.  Their  desire  is  that  the  fellow  countrymen 
they  left  behind  may  enjoy  the  freedom  and  good  living 
they  have  experienced  in  this  land  of  opportunity.  Theirs 
is  a  noble  purpose.  They  are  fine,  upstanding,  patriotic 
Americans,  wishing  for  others  the  good  things  they  are  able 
to  enjoy. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  come  here  today  as  one  who  was  bom  on  foreign  shores.  Our 
ancestors  and  many  of  us  here  today  were  also  born  on  foreign  soil. 
We  have  brought  with  us  and  transplanted  on  the  fertile  soil  of 
this  yoxmg  Nation  the  best  that  our  native  countries  had  devel- 
oped down  through  the  centuries.  We  left  behind  those  things 
which  we  thought  were  not  fair  nor  Just.  The  roots  you  planted 
were  firm,  the  soil  was  rich,  and  America  has  taken  your  offerings 
and  made  them  a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  The  American 
way  of  life  did  not  result  from  the  contributions  of  any  one  group 
of  people.  It  Is  a  mixture  cf  the  best  that  many  national  groups 
have  brought  with  them  and  planted  on  the  soli  of  this  Nation. 
You  may  be  Justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Ukrainians  have  done 
their  part. 

The  Ukrainian  people  are  a  distinct  asset  to  this  Nation  Their 
tradition  has  always  been  the  essence  of  vitality.  From  this  spirit 
has  flowed  a  quickening  of  life  for  the  entire  Nation.  What  you 
have  given  America  you  have  given  freely  and  from  the  heart. 
You  have  claimed  nothing  In  return  but  the  advantages  of  liberty 
through  which  you  have  ever  sought  to  add  more  and  more  to  the 
noble  stature  of  the  American  way  of  life  The  Ukrainian  people 
are  hard  workers  and  have  an  everlasting  faith  in  all  that  is  good. 
You  are  here  today  because  of  your  ability  to  define  an  Ideal  and 
pursue  It  with  the  characteristic  persistence  of  your  people. 

As  one  who  came  to  these  shores  at  less  than  8  years  of  age.  I 
have  rubbed  shoulders  with  many  LTtralnlan  workers  during  my 
early  life  In  the  Iron  and  steel  mills  cf  Pennsylvania.  My  father 
and  I  both  were  Iron  puddlers  and  worked  In  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict— the  Sharon,  Woods  Run.  and  the  South  Side  Iron  and  steel 
mills. 

I  remember  one  Ukrainian  boy  with  whom  I  worked.  He  taught 
he  how  to  say  "How  are  you"  In  Ukrainian,  and  I  still  remember 
greeting  him  each  morning  as  we  met  with  "Yak-sha-my-yet-te  " 
In  return  I  taught  him  how  to  say  'Hew  are  you"  In  Welsh,  and 
he  answered  my  Ukrainian  greeting  with  the  Welsh  "pa  fodd  yr 
ydych." 

We  are  not  strangers  to  each  other.  It  may  surprl.se  many  of  you 
when  I  tell  you  that  had  fate  been  different  I  might  possibly  have 
come  to  this  country  not  from  Wales  but  from  the  Ukraine  Itself. 
The  Ukraine  has  some  very  rich  iron-ore  deposits.  When  the  czar 
decided  to  IndtistrlaUze  Russia  he  called  up>on  Welsh  iron  and  steel 
experts  to  come  Into  the  Ukraine  to  build  blast  furnaces  to  develop 
the  Iron  and  steel  industry,  and  to  open  up  coal  mines.  My  grand- 
father was  one  cf  the  many  Welshmen  who  went  to  the  Ukraine. 
There  he  spent  a  number  of  years  building  blast  furnaces  and 
Instructing  the  Ukrainians  In  the  art  of  making  iron  and  steel. 
After  a  ntimber  of  years  my  grandfather  returned  to  his  native 
Wales.  But  had  he  decided  to  remain  In  that  beautiful  country 
on  the  Black  Sea  my  father  and  I  might  have  been  bom  there  and 
became  good  Ukrainians. 

With  her  rich  resources  and  her  advantageous  position  on  the 
Black  Sea,  Ukraine  has  been  coveted  by  foreign  powers  In  the  past. 
Today  she  Is  under  strangers  rule  and  Is  looked  upon  as  a  choice 
morsel  for  conquest  by  ambitious  Imperialists  of  the  hour. 

At  the  same  time,  the  flame  of  freedom  In  her  Is  still  bximlng. 
Through  the  centuries  governments  have  tried  to  extinguish  this 
flame  which  Voltaire  called  "Ukraine's  aspiration  to  be  free."  The 
history  of  the  Ukrainian  people  Is  largely  a  record  of  their  ex- 
ploitation, persecution,  enserfment,  and  struggles  for  freedom- 
Here  indeed  is  a  people  of  whom  It  might  well  be  said  that — 
"They  were  tortured,  they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder; 
they  were  set  wandering  In  the  deserts  and  mountains,  in  caves, 
and  In  dens  of  the  earth."  So  It  is  that  leaders  rose  among  them 
from  time  to  time  fired  with  dreams  of  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence. These  leading  men  and  women  were  exiled.  Impris- 
oned, and  even  put  to  death.  But  nothing  has  been  able  to  stamp 
out  their  desire  to  be  free  and  Independent.  The  task  of  your 
countrymen  Is  not  Impossible,  for  they  have  already  tasted  free- 
dom. In  1918  the  prompt  formation  of  a  Ukrainian  government 
at  Kiev  proved  that  the  Ukrainian  people  were  constantly  on  the 
alert.    Their  opportunity  will  come  again. 

You  realize  that  the  Ukrainian  people  can  win  their  rightful 
claim  to  mastery  o\'er  their  own  land  only  throtigh  their  own 
efforts.  But  you  also  realize  that  It  shall  be  easier  to  attain  this 
right  with  the  victory  of  democratic  freedom  In  Europ)e.  Your 
duty  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  whoic  world  the  plight 
of  your  fellow  countrymen.  Your  efforts  shaU  not  go  unheard 
nor  without  reward.  There  miast  be  a  reward  far  better  than 
this  material  world  can  provide  awaiting  all  of  you  on  that  far 
.    and  greei)  shore,  c^.  the  Great  Be^oniL 
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Tou  and  I  came  to  this  country  at  a  time  when  America  needed 
ti8  most.  America  needed  hard-working,  dear-thlnklng,  and  clean- 
Uvlng  men  and  women  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  this 
Nation.  We  and  others  from  across  the  waters  responded  In  a 
way  that  soon  this  Nation  becsime  the  envy  of  the  world.  You 
have  shown  that  given  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  religion. 
freedom  of  education,  and  freedom  to  participate  In  the  Institu- 
tions of  America  that  you  as  a  people  have  proven  conclusively 
that  Ukrainians  can  govern  themselves,  '^ou  have  built  large 
organizations,  mainly  on  a  fraternal  basis.  As  a  fratemallit  I 
would  say  that,  if  the  children  of  Ukraine  understand  the  work 
of  fraternal  orders  as  well  as  you  do,  then  they  deserve  to  be 
masters  of  their  fate  In  their  own  bomeland.  where  they  have 
lived  and  tolled  for  centuries  untold. 

Ukrainians  live  In  every  country  In  the  world.  In  all  of  them 
It  Is  your  custom  to  give  your  flrrt  and  unquestioned  allegiance 
to  the  flag  under  which  we  dweU.  The  Ukrainian  spirit  in  Amer- 
ica Is  a  thoroughly  loyal  American  spirit.  It  should  be  so.  Your 
patriotism  has  proven  true  under  every  test  and  has  never  failed. 
This  same  loyal  spirit  Is  expected  of  Ukrainians  in  every  land  of 
their  adoption.  You  give  your  very  best  where  you  live  and 
work.  This  has  made  of  you  a  oonstrtictlve  influence  in  the 
world  because  wherever  you  go  you  uphold  the  cause  of  peace  and 
good  wlU. 

It  iB  with  gratification  that  I  note  that  you  have  sought  within 
the  fold  of  your  Ukrainian  ancestry  to  avoid  petty  Jealousies  which 
so  often  eat  as  a  canoer  Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  strive  for  a 
common  goal.  You  know  that  the  principle  of  cooperation  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  you  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  Ukrainians 
In  this  country  and  to  your  fellow  countrymen  In  the  homeland. 
Long  experience  has  shown  that  the  deepest  satisfactions  of  life 
come  through  the  united  acceptance  of  responsibility  rather  than 
through  the  isolated  efforts  of  the  individual  who  tries  to  work  out 
nis  personal  destiny  in  a  lonely  way.  The  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
brotherhood  must  guide  all  of  you  as  you  move  forward  with  your 
tasks. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  a  long  history  of  loyal  devotion  to 
the  liberal  faith.  They  have  long  believed  In  the  rights  of  the 
average  man.  They  have  believed  In  the  principles  which  make  for 
better  conditions  of  life  and  labor.  Centuries  of  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  better  living  In  your  homeland  records  the  Ukrainian 
[>eople  as  giving  flrm  support  to  Uberallsm  and  labor.  They  have 
always  stood  for  freedom  of  opportunity  In  business,  education, 
and  poUUcs.  They  have  believed  that  the  state  exists  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  greatest  number  of  Individuals  rather  than  the 
regimentation  of  individual  lives  for  the  dictatorial  advantage  of 
the  few  who  control  the  state  When  they  came  to  this  coimtry 
they  brtjught  with  them  the  Ideals  of  liberalism  and  unoppressed 
labor.  Moot  of  you  here  today  and  your  ancestors  have  observed 
through  practical  experience  the  bitter  lessons  of  bureaucratic  con- 
trol which  oppressed  the  lives  of  working  men  in  Europe.  You 
turned  yotu-  backs  upon  a  regime  which  gave  prlvUeges  to  the  few 
and  came  to  this  land  In  order  that  you  and  your  children  might 
enjoy  freedom  of  opportunity  for  the  many.  Tour  people  brought 
with  them  a  passion  for  liberty  and  an  undying  hatred  of  tyranny. 
The  Puritans,  William  Penn  and  his  Quakers,  and  countless  other 
groups  came  to  thU  wonderful  country  to  escape  something.  They 
caxne  to  escape  oppression,  intolerance,  poverty,  wars,  and  mis- 
.  understanding.  You  people  are  unique  In  that  you  have  tasted  a 
portion  of  these  bitter  pills  That  Is  why  you  came  to  America. 
That  is  why  you  are  so  much  more  appreciative  of  the  fine  things 
America  has  to  offer  than  many  people  who  have  been  born  In 
thU  country.  They  take  their  liberties  and  blessings  for  granted. 
You  are  a  people  kindly  and  hospitable  by  nature.  You  have 
known  the  crushing  burden  of  life  in  the  homeland.  Tied  to  the 
soil  by  a  knot  your  countrymen  hato  been  unable  to  untie,  they 
could  have  been  one  of  the  people  about  whom  Edwin  Markham 
wrote  In  his  poem  The  Man  With  a  Hoe,  when  he  said: 

"Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries,  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  at  the  ground; 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world." 
eucceasive  generations  of  Ukrainian  folk  have  added  their  con- 
tributions to  a  better  life  for  the  many  In  this  free  land;  In  mine. 
mUl,  field.  for«8t,  and  factory,  but  never  have  you  turned  your  backs 
on  the  Ideals  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  which  we  early  came  to  love. 
even  before  we  landed  on  these  shores.     The  liberal  faith  has  given 
your  people  a  love  for  the  productive  forces  which  have  advanced 
the  well-being  of  the  average  man.     Tou  have  rejoiced   with  all 
of  us  that  out  of  our  abundance  here  It  has  been  possible  for  every 
normal,  hard-working,  thrifty  person  to  enjoy  possessions  and  op- 
portunities  for    improvement  which  far  exceeded    the   l>est   which 
Old  World  kings  knew  a  few  generations  ago. 

Many  of  your  people  have  gone  back  to  the  homeland.  They 
have  undoubtedly  told  their  countrymen  of  the  freedom  and  growth 
that  Is  possible  among  people  In  a  representative  government.  I  do 
not  believe  that  If  the  Ukraine  had  Its  own  government  that  it  would 
be  communistic  or  fascist.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Ukraine  would 
be  intolerant  of  religion.  At  the  present  tlnje  a  new  type  of  state 
religion  has  been  superimposed  on  your  coimtrymen.  But  you  can 
never  destroy  a  faith  Suppression  only  makes  their  faith  more 
fervent.  I  don't  believe  that  freedom  of  speech  or  press  would  be 
stifled  m  the  new  Ukraine  Knowing  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  I  believe  they  would  have  a  consUtutlon  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  Ukrainians,  who  have  fought  for  freedom 
all  their  Uves,  woxxld  know  what  to  do  with  that  freedom  when 
they  got  It.  They  and  their  land  could  become  a  bright,  shining 
star  In  a  part  of  the  world  gone  mad.    ^iey  would  be  for  peace. 


They  would  fight,  but  only  when  their  freedom  and  country 
threatened.  And  woe  befall  the  nation  that  would  want  to  take 
that  freedom  and  country  for  their  own.  The  Cossack  spirit  and 
the  Cossack  bravery  would  prove  too  much  for  any  would-be  con- 
queror. They  wotild  fight  Just  as  bard  to  retain  their  freedom  as 
they  are  now  fighting  to  achieve  freedom.  It  is  relatively  easy  to 
fight  for  something  one  has  already,  but  it  takes  courage,  stamina, 
and  faith  to  fight  for  something  one  does  not  already  have.  That 
Is  why  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  congratulata 
all  of  you  for  defining  a  purpose  and  fighting  for  it. 

Your's  is  a  noble  purpose.  It  is  a  purpose  for  which  none  of  you 
should  feel  ashamed.  Neither  Is  it  un-American.  On  the  contrary, 
the  spirit  you  are  showing  is  typlcaUy  American.  America  has 
always  stood  for  fair  dealing  and  freedom  for  all  people.  That  was 
the  breath  which  gave  life  to  this  Nation.  It  Is  now  the  blood  that 
hai!  kept  this  Nation  healthy  and  full  of  life.  The  precepts  of 
hberty,  humanity,  and  tolerance  are  tiniversal.  We  In  America — all 
of  us — have  a  strong  desire  that  such  principles  should  prevaU 
throughout  the  world. 

Your  appeals  for  a  free  Ukraine  do  not  take  away  from  you  the 
fact  that  you  are  loyal  Americans.  Tou  have  seen  the  happiness 
that  is  possible  in  a  land  where  freedom  and  not  oppression  rules. 
It  Is  only  natural  that  you  contrast  this  with  your  experiences  In 
the  homeland  and  realize  how  shameful  the  plight  of  yoxxr  country- 
men is.  It  is  only  natural  that  you  desire  for  them  some  of  the 
good  things  that  are  yours  today. 

It  must  be  a  wonderful  feeling  on  the  part  of  your  countrymen 
to  know  that  somewhere  in  a  land  that  Is  free  and  where  one  can 
speak  without  censorship,  that  their  cause  is  being  brotight  before 
the  world.  It  must  be  a  wonderful  feeling  on  your  part  to  know 
that  you  are  able  to  do  something  in  behalf  of  a  cause  that  Is 
noble  and  just.  Tou  have  manifested  a  spirit  of  love  of  man  for 
man.  That  Is  In  direct  contrast  to  the  principle  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  that  has  become  so  prevalent  in  Europe  today. 

Ood  speed  your  efforts,  and  good  luck  to  all  of  you. 
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ARTICLE  BT  ARTHUR  KROCK 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  E^;>eaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Arthur  Krock  In  today's  New  York  Times: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  34.  1940] 

AM    EnSTOLA«T   ACCOtTNT    OF   THK    SITUATION 

(By  Arthtir  Krock) 

Washiwcton,  May  23. — If  one  of  the  many  gifted  spokesmen  of 
the  New  Deal  were  authorized  to  write  a  candid  account  of  Its 
present  attitude  on  defense,  politics,  and  other  matters  he  could 
accurately  turn  out — though  with  greater  literary  skill,  of  covirse — 
something  like  the  following  open  letter: 

"Dear  Countht:  The  apparent  success  of  the  German  drive  has 
greatly  imperiled  our  national  security,  and  more  suddenly  than 
even  the  President  thought  likely.  If  the  war  should  be  terminated 
as  quickly  as  the  Germans  say  it  will,  the  United  States  must  be 
ready  to  defend  that  security  sooner  than  we  had  feared. 

"Accordingly,  yoiu-  Government  Is  taking  immediate  steps  to 
organize  defense  and  make  It  Invincible.  TTils  wlU  be  done  prin- 
cipally by  members  of  the  President's  executive  staff.  Unlike  pre- 
vious administrations,  we,  thanks  to  the  high  efficiency  and  broad 
experience  of  New  Deal  statesmen  in  all  pertinent  matters — indxis- 
try,  finance,  engineering  and  the  military  arts — will  require  only 
subordinate  assistance  from  outsiders  who  are  the  heads  of  American 
production. 

"Some  of  these  will  doubtless  have  good  Ideas.  But  the  measure 
of  a  man's  wisdom  Is  determined  by  his  ability  to  rise  to  an  oc- 
casion. Therefore,  any  industrialist,  financier,  engineer,  etc.,  who 
Is  critical  of  the  record  of  this  administration,  or  thinks  a  change 
of  party  control  would  be  good  for  the  country,  obviously  cannot 
be  looked  to  for  such  ideas. 

"We  have  in  7  years  spent  something  more  than  $7,000,000,000 
for  national  defense,  and  the  results  are  Impressive.  We  have 
one  modem  antiaircraft  gun;  the  Army  Is  In  a  position  to  defend 
the  Mexican  border  and  to  garrison  the  Panama  Canal;  the  Navy 
Is  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  capture  of  Hawaii,  or  to  protect  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  a  threat  in  that  quarter.  But  only  one  at  a 
time. 

"The  air  force  Is  splendid,  but  unfortunately  afflicted  by  «a- 
avoldable  obsolescence.  It  can  protect  our  shores,  but  hemlsphert 
defense    would    be    a    btt    beyond    iU    powers.     Bowever,    step* 
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M*  now  belne  taken  to  bring  tbe  air  force  and  the  Navy  Into  the 
^p^^  SSe  President's  lOaT^^forelgn  policy.    This  wlU  not  require 

more  than  a  few  year*.  ^  ^  ^         , * «  „j 

"To  contract  thla  period  It  has  been  suggested  by  volunteer  ad- 
visers that  we  should  bring  to  Washington  from  the  aviation  in- 
dustry  an  experienced  coordinator  who  has  had  years  of  training 
ir  this  field-  who  knows  how  to  allocate  contracts  according  to 
tvDes  and  how  to  remove  the  bottlenecks  In  this  production.  It 
has  also  been  tmnecessarlly  proposed  that  pilot  training  be  co- 
ordinated under  an  expert  outside  the  Government       „        ^  . 

•Fortunately  none  of  this  is  needed.  We  have  In  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Morgenthau  a  man  who  In  a  few  weeks  has  fully  ac- 
quainted himself  with  every  detail  Involved  In  this  problem.  Under 
hL-  guidance  the  industry  wlU  soon  be  turning  cut  4.000  planes  a 
month:  the  machinery  and  engine  problems  will  be  solved;  and  we 
shall  have  five  pUots  for  every  airplane.  *.,„„,„ 

"Other  administration  heads,  who  have  had  long  training  m 
Dolitlcs.  law  schools,  and  welfare  associations  will  assume  full  con- 
trol of  the  coordination  of  technical  business  matters  on  which 
national  security  and  defense  depend.  Notable  among  these  Is 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hopkins,  whose  labors  in  C.  W^  A  and 
W  P.  A  have  brought  him  the  deserved  reputation  as  the  finest 
Industrial  mind  In  America. 

"Because  of  the  careful  staffing  of  the  Government  with  business 
and  production  experts  of  this  type.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  risk 
the  great  social  and  economic  reforms  of  the  New  Deal  by  giving 
leeway  to  outside  experts.  We  shall  be  able  to  retain  all  the  re- 
strictions on  production  which  are  represented  by  New  Deal  laws, 
and  keep  the  weU-known  clubs  over  the  heads  of  business  and 
finance,  yet  still  quickly  gear  the  production  machine  to  the  re- 
quired speed  and  efficiency.  Our  record  is  proof.  Other  govern- 
ments may  be  obliged  to  suspend  peacetime  reforms  to  meet  a 
crisis;   not  this  one.  , 

"We  shall  make  no  concessions  of  any  kind  to  nonmembers  or 
the  Government  of  the  New  Deal  while  requiring  from  them  abso- 
lute conformance  to  plans  and  policies.  This,  of  course,  will  not 
apply  to  organized  labor.  But  It  applies  to  every  other  group,  and 
we  shall  insist  on  thU  In  the  name  of  patriotism. 

"Patriotism  is  forsaken  when  any  critic  questions  what  has  been 
done  with  defense  funds  so  far.  or  when  Congress  asserts  a  right 
to  check  the  disposition  of  whatever  appropriations  we  shall  require. 

"We  were  willing  to  abandon  partisan  politics  completely  in  this 
crisis  by  permitting  titular  Republican  leaders  to  enter  the  Presi- 
dents  Cabinet.  Our  only  condition  was  that  they  accept  the  third 
term  and  aU  policies,  past,  present,  and  future,  and  refrain  from 
campaign  discussion  of  defense  and  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Landon  pre- 
sumed before  lunching  with  the  President,  to  express  disapproval 
of  this  plan  and  the  President  Instructed  his  secretary  to  call  off 
the  luncheon.  But  Mr.  Landon  refused  to  say.  as  requested,  that 
he  had  called  It  off  himself  because  of  Illness;  the  resultant  press 
looked  pretty  bad:  and  so  the  President  gave  him  Ivmch  but  natu- 
rally asked  no  counsel  of  such  a  noncooperator. 

•TYust  us.  and  listen  to  the  flrfeslde  chat. 

•The  Nrw  Deal." 


Press  Opinion  on  Proposed  Labor  Board 
Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1940 

Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  few  days  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  consider  bills  providing  large  expendi- 
tures of  money  for  national  defease.  I  am  sure  that  all  my 
colleagues  realize  how  imperative  it  now  is  for  us  to  adequately 
equip  and  prepare  our  armed  forces.  They  also  realize  that 
the  work  and  efforts  necessary  to  be  done  must  go  forward 
without  delay  or  retardation  from  any  source. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  maladministration  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  retardation  of  our  national 
recovery.  This  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  important  for  us  to 
amend  the  act  and  change  the  personnel  of  the  Board  that 
our  labor  relations  may  not  be  further  jeopardized  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting. 

My  c(Aeagues,  if  you  are  inclined  to  believe  that  I  am 
alone  iirK  expression  of  these  sentiments,  kindly  peruse 

tbe  following: 

A  study  of  Nation-wide  editorial  opinion  made  during  the 
early  months  of  the  Investigation  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  by  the  House  committee  headed  by  my  colleague 


from  Virginia,  Mr.  Howard  W.  Smith,  showed  practically 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation  in  its 
condemnation.  Out  of  1,000  editorials  selected  at  random  by 
the  Division  of  Press  Intelligence,  but  1  was  foimd  that  de- 
fended the  Board,  and  its  support  was  a  questionable  compli- 
ment since  it  was  from  the  Daily  Worker,  reputed  ofBcial 
organ  in  this  country  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Examination  of  an  additional  1,000  editorials,  taken  3 
months  later,  after  the  report  was  filed  recommending  17 
amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  the  situa- 
tion was  found  to  have  changed  a  little,  but  not  materially. 
Where  there  had  been  1  defender  of  the  Labor  Board  in  1 .000 
found  in  the  earlier  study,  it  turned  out  that  there  was  1 
editor  out  of  each  150  or  200  who  put  himself  on  record  as 
disapproving  the  Smith  amendments. 

Here  are  extracts  from  the  current  editorials  of  the  news- 
pap>ers  of  the  Nation,  taken  as  they  came: 

The  San  Antonio  Express: 

Constant  failure  Is  the  New  Deal's  record  for  7  years'  meddling 
with  employer -employee  relation.<:hlps.  The  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  was  Invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court  after  It  had 
all  but  wrecked  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise  and  had 
added  several  million  persons  to  the  unemployment  lists.  Its  suc- 
cessor, the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  continued  the  N.  I.  R.  A.'s 
destructive  work  after  a  brief  Interval  during  which  business  and 
Industry — given  respite  from  governmental  controls  and  an  at- 
tendant oppjortunlty  to  exercise   initiative — had   begun   to   recover. 

The  Wagner  Act  became  law  In  1935  and  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  1937.  E^ren  by  that  time  the  detrimental  effecta 
of  Its  administration  had  become  apparent.  Its  entire  hl.story  to 
date  Is  a  record  of  unwarranted  strikes  and  violence.  Jurisdictional 
disputes,  coercion  of  employers,  vanishing  Investor  confidence, 
stagnation  of  private  enterprise,  and  aggravated  employment. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

Do  any  of  these  (Smith  committee)  changes  attack  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively?  Do  any  of  them 
injure  the  original  declared  purpose  of  the  Wagner  Act  to  bring 
labor  Justice  and  peace?  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  calculated 
to  advance  that  purpose.  They  would  put  fairness  Into  the  act. 
This  we  believe  to  be  as  much  In  the  Interest  of  the  workers  as 
of  employers  and  the  general  public  An  unfair  statute  cannot 
operate  mdeflnltely  with  unjust  favoritism  to  one  group  and.  with- 
out bringing  about  a  popular  revulsion,  likely  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  visit  injustice  on  the  erstwhile  favorite.  If  there  is 
emasculation  In  these  amendments.  It  Is  not  of  the  rights  of  labor, 
but  of  an  unbalance  dangerous  to  labor. 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Press-Herald: 

ETverybody  knows  that  the  recommendations  (Smith  committee) 
go  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  would  form  an  excellent 
basis  for  such  amendments  as  are  badly  needed,  both  In  the  Wagner 
Act  and  Its  adnxinlatratlon.  The  conclusions  are  Inescapable.  Some- 
time, and  the  sooner  the  better,  they  must  receive  enactment. 

The  Boston  Transcript : 

The  Smith  body  stn.ick  with  pile-driver  force  against  the  entire 
fabric  of  the  administrative  process.  For  there  can  be  no  other 
meaning  to  the  committee's  proposal  that  the  present  Labc»^  Board 
be  aboll.'shed  and  divided  between  a  Judicial  board  and  a  single 
administrator.  •  •  •  This  newspaper  is  certain  that  the 
remedy  for  the  difficulties  lies  In  such  a  basic  functlODAl  reform 
as  the  Smith  committee  has  proposed. 

The  Wilmington  Joumal-Every  Evening: 

By  the  recommendations  of  the  speciaJ  congressional  committee 
the  door  Is  open  to  a  sorely  needed  and  long-overdue  revision  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  Congress  Itself,  therefore,  has  an  opportunity  to  pass 
a  constructive  piece  of  legislation  and  to  make  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  indiastrlal  peace. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  present  Wagner  Act  and  Its  creature,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Is  so  widespread  that  any  effort  to 
shelve  the  17-polnt  program  now  presented  will  be  highly  regarded 
as  an  affront  to  the  whole  public.  The  very  least  that  Congress 
should  do  Is  to  give  the  matter  Immediate  and  sympathetic  atten- 
tion. Every  consideration  of  Justice  and  fair  play  to  both  parties 
to  otir  Industrial  structure  demands  that  some  action  be  taken. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

We  have  long  urged  In  these  cdlumns  the  need  for  amendments 
in  the  Wagner  Act.  Its  defenders  have  generally  conceded  that 
there  was  room  for  Improvement,  but  they  have  consistently  ob- 
jected when  specific  suggestions  were  advancted.  Yet  they  have  done 
nothing  about  It  themselves.     •     •     • 

A  crying  need  of  the  day  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  constant  turmoil 
which  now  marks  industrial  relations.  This  will  never  be  accom- 
plished until  the  present  Labor  Act  undergoes  an  overhauling.  Any 
attempt  tb  pigeonhole  in  committee  the  recommendations  of  the 
Smith  group  Is  bound  to  be  widely  resented  throughout  the  country 
and  become  a  leading  Lssue  In  the  coming  election. 
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The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette: 

According  to  reports  from  Washington,  the  apparent  dlEposltlon 
of  Congress  Is  to  change  the  personnel  of  the  Labor  Board  and 
postpone  proposed  amendments  to  tlie  labor  law  itself.  This  may 
be  political  prudence,  but  there  Is  reason  to  doubt  that  It  is  good 
common  sense  UntU  the  bugs  are  culled  out  of  the  Wagner  Act, 
imdeslrable  and  unnecessary  friction  Is  bound  to  arise  In  the  process 
of  administering  the  act,  regardless  of  how  wise  the  members  of  the 
Labor  Beard  may  be.  The  best  way  to  get  a  new  Labor  Board  off 
to  a  good  start  is  to  give  it  as  flawless  a  law  as  possible  to  work  with. 

These  criticisms  are  from  the  most  important  papers  of 
the  Nation,  many  of  them  beyond  any  charge  of  representing 
mere  self-interest. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Desert  News: 

There  is  nothing  more  Important  In  the  entire  field  of  national 
legislation  than  the  working  out  of  Just  and  honorable  relations 
between  employer  and  employee.  The  relationship  between  these 
two  may  hamper  business  recovery  to  the  injury  of  both,  or  may 
promote  recovery  for  the  benefit  of  both.  The  purpose  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Smith  committee  is  to  obtain  a  Labor  Board 
which  WlU  be  absolutely  Impartial  in  Its  decisions  and  which  wUl 
put  the  Government  in  the  position  of  an  umpire  rather  than  in 
the  poslUon  of  a  labor  partisan.  •  •  •  It  Is  within  the  power 
of  industry  and  labor  to  establish  Intelligent  and  honest  industrial 
democracy  voluntarily  without  the  coercion  of  Government.  Neither 
labor  nor  the  leaders  of  Industry  should  be  compelled  to  fight  for 
Ufe  against  Injustice  and  wrong. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Possibly  It  (the  appointment  of  a  five-member  board)  may 
forestall  any  other  amendments  for  the  current  session;  or  it 
may  not.  But  whether  at  this  session  or  next,  there  is  sure  to 
be  Insistent  demands  for  other  perfecting  amendments  to  the 
Labor  Act  demands  which  cannot  be  denied  Among  these  are 
the  clarification  of  the  right  of  free  speech  on  the  part  of  an 
employer  an  outlawing  of  the  use  of  force  or  Intimidation  from 
whatever  source,  and  a  solution  in  some  form  for  the  troubled  ques- 
tion of  how  to  determine  the  bargaining  unit  These  and  some 
other  amendments  will  continue  to  press  for  consideration,  what- 
ever the  sire  of  the  Board. 

The  Dayton  Journal: 

Turned  loose  to  draft  its  own  rules  and  regulations  under  a 
loose  statute  permitted  to  administer  these  rules  and  regulations 
as  It  saw  fit.  and  allowed  to  pass  sentence  on  those  men  «  con- 
victed of  violating  rules  and  regulations,  the  Labor  Board  did 
become  a  dictator  which  a  democracy  had  created  The  three 
branches  of  Government  serve  as  checks  on  one  another,  but 
there  were  no  checks  on  a  Board  that  was  a  law  unto  itself 

The  application  of  this  democratic  system  to  labor  relations 
should  accomplish  what  the  Wagner  Act  administered  by  a  dic- 
tatorial Labor  Board  failed  to  do— promote  Industrial  peace^  It  is 
a  system  which  has  worked  equally  well  In  that  phase  of  human 
relations    where    democratic    principles    are    moet    needed. 


The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle: 


Changes  In  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  recommended  by  the  special 
House  Committee  which  has  Investigated  the  operation  cf  the 
present  law  move  straight  toward  the  heart  of  complaints  that 
have  been  made  both  by  employers  and  labor  AU  In  al  they 
aoDear  to  be  well -conceived  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  all  con- 
cerned •  •  •  Much  of  the  resentment  aroused  by  the  present 
admlnlsuatlon  of  the  law  has  come  from  the  Labor  Boaj-d's  power 
to  act  as  prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury,  an  ohy\ous\yun^oT)^b\ecom- 
Wnitlon  •  •  'The  aim  of  the  law  should  be  to  hold  the 
scales  of  fairness  as  evenly  as  possible  for  all  parties  concernwl  In 
labor  and  IndusUlal  relations.  Continued  experiment  may  be 
necessary  to  find  the  exact  point  of  balance  but  a  much  closer 
approach  to  It  can  be  made  than  the  present  law  permits. 

The  New  York  Sun: 

Senator  Wacntrs  attack  on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Labor  Relations  Act  was  made  up  of  argumenU  which,  to  thc«e 
who  have  read  the  amendments,  are  baseless.     •  The  truth 

te  that  the  Smith  amendmenU.  If  adopted  by  Congress,  would  still 
leave  the  Wagner  Act  a  piece  of  legislation  that  only  employers 
OTUld  folate.  The  amendments  do  Include  ^°^^'°''^'\''^ JP^^^^^l' 
Uon  of  employers:  Federal  couru  would  be  authorized  to  void  de- 
cisions of  the  Labor  Board  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
Without  such  Tprovlsion  the  Labor  Board  will  continue  to  be  the 
oc™^r^fbo^h  employers  and  labor.  But  that  fact  seems  to  be 
oPsl^McSn-^uence^to  senator  Wacnzb  when  his  own  prestige  is 
suddenly  expo<4d  to  the  hazards  attending  congressional  repair  of 
his  pet  legislation. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press: 

Reeardle^  of  the  outcome  after  all  the  other  recommendations 
of^Sr^hTnvest.gatmg  committee  have  ^",^f»^^»,^  J^£; 
ineton  one  proposal  certainly  should  go  through.  That  is  the 
SS'Sin  Of  the   present  National  Labor  BelaUons  Board  and   a 

"^?^the  other  re<iommendatlons  stem  to  maladminUtratlon  by  the 
Board  at  the  top  and  Ite  agento  through  the  country.    If  there  had 


been  Justice  instead  of  zealotry  In  the  conduct  of  the  Board  ftrma 
the  beginning,  most  of  the  huUabaloo  and  the  pubUc  rMentment 
would  never  have  occurred,  and  Investigation  stich  as  the  Smith 

committees  would  not  have  been  necessary.  ,„,„^ 

The  National  Labor  RelaUons  Board  has  been  weighed  and  lound 
wanting.  A  dean  sweep  Is  the  first  move  toward  making  the 
Wagner  Act  what  It  orlglnaUy  was  Intended  to  be— an  instruinent 
to  bring  about  peace  In  Industry  through  orderly  ooUecUve  bar- 
gaining. 

The  Houston  Post: 

After  investigating  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  three  con- 
gressional committeemen  have  devised  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  Wagner  Labor  Act.  Such  an  Inquiry  should  Impress  anyone 
deeply  of  the  need  for  fundamental  revision  of  that  law.  for  It  1b 
so  one-sided  and  the  nincUonlng  of  the  Board  tinder  Its  tmos  U 
BO  biased  as  to  render  the  whole  thing  a  laroe  In  the  eyes  of  dis- 
interested observers.  ^  ,     . 

The  operation  of  the  Labor  Board  In  considering  charges  against 
an  employer  U  a  legal  travesty;  the  presiding  trial  examiner,  who 
acts  as  Judge  and  Jury.  Is  a  Board  employee,  and  the  prtisecuting 
attorney  is  a  Board  employee  working  more  or  less  under  the  trial 
examiners  supervision.  And  most  of  the  rulings  are  such  as  would 
be  exj)ected  of  such  a  set-up. 

The  Camden  Courier: 

It  is  not  surprising  that  three  of  the  five  members  of  the  House 
N.  L.  R.  B.  Investigating  Committee  should  recommend  21  amend- 
ments ripping  the  Wagner  Act  from  stem  to  stem.  Prom  the  first 
the  committee  has  been  hostile  to  labor.  •  •  •  In  the  face  of 
such  a  set-up  the  wonder  is  that  the  majority  of  the  committee  did 
not  recommend  wiping  out  the  Wagner  Act  completely  and  putting 
all  labor  leaders  In  Jail.  •  •  •  There  is  no  secret  about  the 
amendments.  They  are  sabotage.  They  would  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Board  was  created :  To  settle  labor  disputes  so  as 
to  reduce  the  niunber  of  strikes  and  stoppages  of  production. 

In  the  entire  South  no  single  editorial  voice  is  foimd  that  is 
raised  in  defense  of  the  Labor  Board.  Here  are  a  few  typical 
declarations: 

The  Miami  Herald: 

The  Wagner  Act.  particularly  as  It  has  been  applied  by  the 
N.  L.  R  B..  has  satisfied  no  one.  neither  Industry  nor  the  two  great 
labor  organizations.  Something  Is  wrong  with  it.  Even  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, In  questioning  the  proposed  committee  reconmaendatlons. 
makes  It  clear  that  he  does  not  oppose  some  changes.  N.  L.  R.  B.  Is 
an  embarrassing  Issue  for  a  Congress  facing  elections.  But  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  to  remedy  a  situation 
which  has  thoroughly  disturbed  industry  and  contributed  directly 
to  intensifying  the  strife  between  the  battling  labor  groups. 

The  Fort  Smith  American: 

The  majority  of  the  special  Investigating  committee  proposes 
that  the  present  Board  be  abolished  and  a  new  Board  of  three  mem- 
bers be  created.  Two  members  of  the  present  Beard.  J.  Warren 
Madden  and  Edward  S.  Smith,  have  been  subject  to  much  of  the 
criticism  William  M.  Leiserson,  newest  member,  has  met  more 
general  approval.  He  was  put  on  the  Board  by  the  President  to 
try  to  mollify  criticisms  by  Improving  administrative  practice,  but 
he  had  met  resentment  and  opposition  by  other  members.  The 
basic  principle  of  the  Labor  Act.  coUectlve  bargaining.  wlU  stay 
and  ought  to  stay.  Abuses  that  have  been  so  evident  ought  to  be 
wii>ed  out. 

The  Nashville  Banner: 

The  faults  which  America  by  and  large  has  found  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  are  not  such  as  could  be  cured  by  en- 
largement of  Its  personnel  any  more  than  physical  afBlcUons  of  the 
human  body  can  be  remedied  by  multiplication  of  the  condftlons 
causing  them.  Congress  has  a  duty  to  perform  with  relation  to 
the  Labor  Board  and  the  act  creating  it.  That  duty  has  been  out- 
standing now  for  two  congressional  sessions.  Unless  the  Board  is 
Americanized  as  public  sentiment  so  widely  demands,  those  re- 
sponsible will  be  on  the  defensive  far  more  strenuously  than  they 
now  realize  Developments  now  In  the  making  will  show  whether 
bureaucracy  has.  or  can.  become  bigger  than  government. 


The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal: 

The  Smith  committee,  not  contentious  about  the  precise  letter  cC 
Its  suggestions,  proposes  to  end  the  state  of  affairs  m  which  the 
N  L  R  B  may  and  does  function  as  detective,  witness,  prosecutor. 
Judge  and  Jury  in  the  same  case.  With  that  simple,  forthright,  and 
democratic  Idea  the  people  may  and  do  agree.  It  remains  to  be  sam 
whether  the  Democrats  are  smart  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand  for 
Justice  in  this  connection  or  will  leave  It  as  a  splendid  campaign 
Issiie  for  the  Republicans. 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune: 

Under  ordinary  conditio  ns  some  revision  of  the  Labor  Act  could 
be  taken  for  granted.  The  attacks — aimed  chiefly  at  the  adminis- 
trating Board,  but  seeking  remedial  amendments  at  the  law  Itself — 
have  come  from  nearly  all  directions,  from  one  of  the  greatest 
labor  organizations,  as  well  as  from  employers  and  the  spokeonen 
of  business  and  Industry.  The  lAbot  Board's  imdertaklng  to  func- 
tion w.  detective,  prosecutor.  Judge,  Jury,  and  ezammer  has  been 
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Attorney  General  asking  If  Madden  and  his  colleagues  had  not  vlo- 
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widely   condemned    as   unfair,    contrary    to   sound    policy— and    In 
practice  harmlul.  rather  than  helpful,  to  labor  relations. 

The  Nashville  Banner: 

No  more  striking  proof  of  the  disregard  by  intrenched  political 
power  of  laws  objectionable  to  Its  interests  can  be  revealed  than 
that  which  has  been  disclosed  before  the  Hovise  committee  investl- 
eatlng  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Convincing  proof  waa 
laid  before  the  committee  of  lobbying  by  regional  ofHclals  and 
employees  of  the  Board  to  prevent  reduction  of  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  it.  Edwin  S.  Smith,  a  member,  went  to  the  extent 
of  telephoning  a  subordinate  in  Seattle  requesting  him  to  get  in 
touch  with  labor  leaders  and  others  in  that  section  in  regard  to  a 
possible  cut  in  the  Board's  revenues.  Mr.  Smith  nonchalantly 
replied,  when  he  was  asked  if  the  message  was  paid  for  by  the 
Government,  "Oh.  yes."  Yet  there  is  a  direct  statute  which  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  subordinate  violated. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the  Nation's 
Capital,  so  close  to  matters  of  legislation,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

The  Washington  Post: 

Smith  committee  baa  certainly  assembled  evidence  showing  the 
need  of  prompt  acUon  to  enable  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  to  function  more 
efficiently  •  •  *,  For  various  reasons  the  present  Board  has 
suffered  a  serious  loss  of  prestige,  and  Its  iisefulness  has  been  cor- 
respondingly Impaired  •  •  *•  It  should  be  apparent  by  this 
time  that  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  is  a  faulty  legislative 
instrumentality  in  need  of  overhauling.  If  the  task  is  delayed  too 
long  the  progress  of  coUectlve  bargaining  is  likely  to  be  seriously 
retarded  due  to  public  hostility  aroused  by  public  bungling. 

The  Washington  News: 

It  is  already  clear  that  the  Labor  Act  has  been  badly  adminis- 
tered in  many  respects:  that  amendments  are  needed  to  correct 
present  abiises  and  prevent  future  ones,  and  that  delay  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  act's  bitterest  enemies.  Mrs.  Norton  typifies  the 
attitude  of  a  New  Deal  group  which  is  determined  to  "save"  the 
act  and  the  Labor  Board  by  staving  off  action  on  even  the  mildest 
proposals  for  change.  Meanwhile,  evidence  of  bad  administration 
is  piling  higher  and  resentment  is  increasing.  The  result  may 
well  be  that  administrative  action,  when  It  does  come,  will  not  be 
moderate  and  corrective,  but  extreme  and  destructive. 

The  papers  of  the  West  speak  as  with  one  voice  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  Labor  Board. 
The  San  Francisco  News: 

We  believe  that  this  session  of  Congress  should  remedy  those 
defects  that  have  become  so  obvious  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  Therefore,  we  welcome  the  suggestions  now  offered  by  a 
majority  of  the  special  Hoiise  cormnittee  which  is  investigating  the 
enforcement  of  this  law. 

The  Kansas  City  Star: 

After  months  of  special  investigation  the  special  Hoviae  committee 
has  reported  its  recommendations  on  the  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
the  Wagner  Act.  It  appears  th«t  the  committee  has  done  a  thor- 
ough piece  of  work  and  that  the  changes  its  majority  now  advo- 
cate are  in  harmony  with  the  professed  purpose  of  the  legislation, 
which  is  "to  diminish  the  causes  of  labor  disputes." 

The  Butte  (Mont.)  Standard: 

The  idea  of  one-way  justice — a  Board  which  listens  to  but  one 
class  of  complainants  and  concedes  the  other  side  no  rights  of 
standing  whatever,  which  is  at  once  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury — Is 
abhorrent  to  the  American  idea  of  justice.  Neither  the  law  which 
permits  such  a  mockery  of  justice,  nor  the  Board  which  carries  it 
out.  can  long  prevail  under  the  American  idea  of  fair  play. 

The  Tulsa  World: 

No  law  of  such  wide  and  deep  application  can  succeed  without 
changes  suggested  by  experience.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  Wagner  Act,  as  administered  by  the  N.  L.  R  B,  is  more  an  agent 
of  explosion  and  dlstrvist  than  of  composxire  and  fairness.  There- 
fore, the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  abet  radical  procedure  and  so 
distribute  powers  that  equity  may  come  Into  practice  and  that  dis- 
crimination may  be  avoided, 

Los  Angeles  Examiner: 

Robert  H.  Jackson,  the  recently  appointed  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  8Ut«s.  Is  accused  of  misquoting  the  law  in  an  attempt 
to  defend  his  Department's  apparent  imwUlingness  to  prosecute 
certain  New  Deal  officials  and  employees  for  an  alleged  vloUtlon 
of  the  law  No  doubt,  when  he  has  thought  the  matter  over  fuUy. 
Atton.ey  General  Jackson  wUl  agree  with  ReprescnUtlve  Smith 
of  Virginia  that  he  may.  and  should,  "wsort  at  least  to  the  docu- 
mentary eTldene*." 

The  X^oenlz  (Ariz.)  RepuUlc: 


jB  upw  of  Chairman  Howabd  SacrrH's  House  Committee  on  Labor, 
'ifM  ^l%Qer  Aot  needs  a  good  many  changes,  requiring  at  least  21 
patches,  to  many  that  seemingly  adequate  repairs  may  be  made  only 
by  repeaUng  ttaa  act  and  K»/'^*"g  out  the  National  Labor  Relations 


Board  The  act  would  be  bad  enough  even  if  It  were  administered 
by  a  board  composed  of  honest  and  intelligent  men.  It  has  never 
in  the  last  2  years  been  so  administered. 

The  Los  Angeles  "nines: 

If  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  committee  were  adopted 
immediately,  as  they  should  be,  the  original  purposes  of  the  Wagner 
Act  as  they  were  set  before  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  passage 
would  be  furthered.  The  public  was  told  that  the  act  was  intended 
to  further  the  principle  of  coUective  bargaining  In  Industrial  rtla- 
tions  for  those  who  desired  it.  It  was  never  Intended  that  a  parti- 
san and  biased  board  should  take  advantage  of  certain  equivocal 
sections  of  the  act  to  thrust  unionism  down  the  throats  of  free 
workmen,  to  cut  off  free  speech  and  put  shackles  on  a  free  press, 
to  encourage  strikes  and  disorder,  and  to  put  the  n»nagement  of 
industry  into  the  hands  of  the  unqualified. 

In  a  thousand  editorials  a  few  less  than  one  in  a  hundred 
defend  the  Labor  Board.     Here  is  one:  ' 

The  Philadelphia  Record: 

Some  facts  are  clear  enough  now.  One,  that  the  Smith  com- 
mittee, regardless  of  hearings  or  findings,  is  out  to  kill  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
•  •  •  There  is  no  secret  about  these  amendmf-nts.  They  are 
sabotage.  They  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
Board  was  created — to  settle  labor  disputes  so  as  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  and  stoppages  m  production.  •  •  •  Fortunately 
the  Smith  repwrt  Is  nothing  more  than  a  report.  We  do  not  believe 
the  House,  faced  with  the  question,  will  undercut  the  rights  of 
labor  it  guaranteed  only  3  years  ago. 

The  mass  of  them  run  along  like  the  following: 

The  Columbus  Citizen: 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  after  all  the  other  recommendations 
of  the  Smith  investigating  committee  have  been  debated  in  Wash- 
ington, one  proposal  certainly  should  go  through.  That  Is  the 
abolition  of  the  present  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  a 
complete  new  deal. 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star: 

Not  content  with  browbeating  employers  and  promoting  strife 
among  the  unions,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  through 
the  testimony  of  Its  own  Chairman,  now  admits  attempting  to 
blackjack  business  by  persuading  other  governmental  agencies  to 
hold  up  loans  and  contracts  with  forms  against  which  It  has  not 
made  a  case  but  which  it  accuses  of  unfair-lalwr  practices,  or  per- 
haps merely  suspects  Fortunately  the  congressional  committee 
has  been  able  to  bring  these  things  to  light. 

The  Troy  Record: 

To  the  long  list  of  Labor  Relations  Board's  incongruotis  activities, 
including  the  role  of  investigator,  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury,  there 
must  be  added  that  of  legislative  lobbyist.  The  astounding  story  of 
the  Board's  efforts,  fortunately  futile,  to  block  loans  from  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  employers  who  had  incurred  its  displeasure  has 
already  been  spread  on  the  record.  Now  from  the  lips  of  unwill- 
ing and  interested  witnesses  comes  the  sordid  tale  of  a  campaign 
organized  by  the  Lalwr  Board  to  prevent  adoption  of  any  amend- 
ments to  the  Wagner  Act  that  would  weaken  Its  arbitrary  powers. 

The  Newark  Call : 

Washington  ottservers.  watching  the  tactics  of  friends  of  the  Wag- 
ner Labor  Act.  are  reminded  of  the  stubbornness  of  the  prohibi- 
tionists a  decade  ago.  Volstead  Act  supporters  would  accept  no 
modification,  no  compromise.  Blandly  indifferent  to  con(£uons 
which  demanded  correction  and  contemptuous  of  growing  popiilar 
dissatisfaction,  they  resisted  changes  which  would  have  retained 
what  was  good  and  diminished  what  was  bad  in  prohibition.  They 
stood  out  to  the  end  and  the  end  was  destruction.  The  attitude  of 
the  Wagner  Act  people  Is  much  the  same.  They  oppose  all  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  majority  report  of  the  Smith  commit- 
tee. They  dismiss  the  whole  program  as  a  foul  attack  on  labor.  It 
means  nothing  to  them  that  some  of  the  Smith  reconunerkdatlons 
appeal  to  a  lot  of  folks  as  common  sense  and  justice.  Failure  to 
accept  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act  •  •  •  created  the  Irri- 
tation that  repealed  the  eighteen  amendment.  The  parallel  Is 
deadly. 

The  New  York  World  Telegram: 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  after  all  the  other  recommenadtlons  of 
the  Smith  Investigating  committee  have  been  debated  at  Washing- 
ton, one  proposal  certainly  should  go  through.  That  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  present  National  Labor  RelaUons  Board  and  a  complete 
new  deal. 

The  Macon  Telegraph: 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  hands  down  dect- 
slotu  in  accordance  with  what  the  New  Deal  wants  It  to  decide,  per- 
haps we  should  not  be  ttirprised  to  find  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  adapting  law  enforcement  to  the  requirements  of  the 
New  Deal  •  •  •.  The  special  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  N.  L.  R.  B.  and  the  Wagner  Act  had  before  It  the  admi.->8lon 
of  J.  Warren  Madden,  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Board,  that  Govern- 
ment funds  were  used  In  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  Congiess  for 
appropriations  to  the  Board.    Chairman  SurrB    •     •     •    «-rote  the 
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Attorney  General  asking  if  Madden  and  hla  ccdleagues  had  not  vio- 
lated the  law  '  •  •  repUed  that  the  Attorney  General  could 
only  give  out  opinions  by  request  of  executive  departments.  •  • 
It  is  an  outrageous  situation,  but  we  need  laot  be  surprised  at  ajny- 
thing  the  New  EKal  may  do  when  we  consider  the  degree  to  which  it 
has  debauched  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  newspapers  had  this  to  say  of  Attorney  General  Jack- 
son, when  he  declined  to  give  the  Smith  committee  an  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  the  Labor  Board  was  violating  the  law  In  its 
lobbying  activities. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette: 

Attorney  General  Jackson  will  not  teU  the  House  committee  In- 
vestigating the  conduct  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
whether  the  Board  ha.s  violated  the  Federal  Antilobbying  Act. 
•  •  •  Perhaps  Mr.  Jackson  should  not  advise  the  committee. 
But  the  question  the  committee  raised  Involves  violation  of  a  Fed- 
eral statute,  and  even  though  he  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  give  the 
House  committee  an  opinion.  Mr.  Jackson,  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  should  be  Intereated  In  the  matter  hUuself. 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail: 

It  will  be  extremely  Interesting  to  see  what  course  the  Attorney 
General  adopts  toward  evidence  uncovere<l — of  Lat>cr  Board  vmlaw- 
ful  lobbying— not  by  his  department,  but  by  the  investigatmg  com- 
mittee If  the  Attorney  General  shows  the  same  high  regard  for 
ethics  and  legal  precedent  as  he  correctly  did  in  the  matter  of 
rendering  an  opinion  to  the  congressional  committee,  a  thorough 
and  vlgorotis  prosecution  would  seem  to  l>e  assured. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times: 

Jackson  declines  to  say  whether  Madden  was  violating  the  lobby 
law  declaring  that  the  Department  of  Jtistloe  can  give  opinions 
only  to  the  President,  or  the  head  of  an  executive  department,  and 
Bays  that  this  unlformally  has  been  held  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Government  That  Is  true  enough,  but  Jackson  is  the  last  pereon 
who  ought  to  be  saying  so  or  can  consistently  take  advantage  of  it. 
One  can  only  wonder  what  he  would  have  said  if  it  had  been  some- 
body opposed  to  the  admlnlsmiUon  who  was  under  mvesUga- 
tlon. 

The  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository: 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  Attorney  General  Jackson  an- 
nounce that  he  is  looking  Into  the  allegation  that  I^bor  Board 
funds  have  been  misused  His  hands  are  not  washed  of  the  Labor 
RelaUons  Board  merely  because  precedent  restrains  him  from  making 
a  rejKJrt  on  It  to  Congress. 

The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News: 

A  large  segment  of  the  cltlaenry  Is  going  to  wonder,  with  no  sub- 
eequent  development  of  confidence  and  respect  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  a  bj-product.  whether  the  Attorney  General  would  have 
assumed  such  a  position  had  the  Issue  not  involved  such  political 
factors  or  had  the  opinion  sought  been  aimed  at  unfriends  rather 
than  friends  of  the  Labor  Board  Itself. 

The  Kansas  City  Star: 

Attorney  General  Jackson  finally  has  refused  to  give  the  House 
investigating  committee  a  legal  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Labor 
Board's  lobbying  activities  were  In  violation  of  a  Federal  law. 
It  is  suggested  that  If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  feel  that  he  can 
pass  dlrecUy  on  the  case  the  evidence  can  be  submitted  for  court 
and  grand-Jury  action. 

The  almost  universal  exasperation  of  the  press  of  the 
Nation  goes  on  thus  with  almost  no  dissenting  voice.  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  week  after 
week  and  month  after  month.  Was  there  ever  an  Issue 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation,  one  wonders,  with  relation  to 
which  there  was  such  universal  agreement. 
Tlie  Augusta  Keruiel)ec  Journal: 

The  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board  baa  become  No.  1  problem 
child  of  the  new  dealers.  Revelations  of  the  unorthodox,  to  be 
as  kind  as  possible,  tacttca  and  policies  at  the  Board  have  made 
n  obvious  that  the  eeverest  sort  of  discipline  and  most  careful  sort 
of  training  are  needed  If  Its  ever  to  amount  to  anything  Even 
hardened  Congressmen  from  the  big  city  dl»^lctf^  ^"^  ^° 
astonished  by  some  of  the  evidence  before  the  Smith  committee 
that  has  been  tnvesUgatlng  the  Board.  Congr^tonal  sentiment 
wpedaUy  to  the  House,  hss  plainly  ^'"^^.f^^^Z,*^^^ ^^ 
pnasent  personnel  of  the  Board  and  even  the  Wagner  Act  that 
broxight  It  into  being. 
The  Greenville  (8.  C.)  News: 

If  the  Democrstlc  leadership  In  the  Hook  falls,  through  in- 
dlfferenos  or  hostUlty.  to  make  genuinely  •tooere  efrorts  to  »«n«dy 
the  glaring  defects  of  this  measure  at  this  session,  the  party  wUl 
face  the  •erlous  charge  of  neglecting  to  make  any  move  toward 
making  workable  one  of  the  main  poUdss  of  the  administration 
As  the  measure  stands  with  lU  present  administrative  set-up.  It 
can  accurately  be  charged  with  being  a  detriment  to  ecooDmlc 
In  this  country. 


Up  New  England  way. 

The  Hartford  Courant: 

The  net  restilt  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  its  admlnlstrattoo  has 
l>een  not  to  diminish  but  to  Increase  the  niunber  of  labor  dis- 
putes. There  Is  nothing  of  greater  Importance  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  employees,  to  honesUy  conducted  Ubor  unions  and  to  faa-- 
mUided  IndiiStry  than  that  the  act  should  be  made  an  equal  and 
exact  Instrument  of  law.  and  that  the  Board  administering  It 
should  be  shorn  of  its  power  to  perform  the  ftmction  of  prose- 
cutor, judge,  and  jury. 

The  New  Haven  Journal-Courier: 

It  would  be  charitable  to  conclude  that  Representative  Makt  T. 
NcMTTON  was  misquoted.  But  obviously  she  was  not,  for  she  stands 
by  the  statement.  She  is  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee 
and  she  has  announced  that  she  wUl  do  everythtog  m  her  power 
to  prevent  cormnlttee  approval  of  the  Smith  amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Why  will  she  do  just  that?  Because 
the  Lat)or  Committee  was  organized  "to  protect  the  rights  of 
labor     •     •     •." 

The  House  Labor  Committee  is  simply  organized  to  act  for  the 
House  itself  and  give  giildance  on  measures  \n  Its  field.  It  Is  not 
supposed  to  be  representative  of  any  single  group  within  the  Nation, 
the  champion  of  any  pressxu^  bloc.  It  acts  for  Congress  which  In 
turn  acts  for  the  entire  coxintry. 

The  Providence  Journal: 

One  amendment  seeks  to  separate  the  legal  and  Judicial  function* 
of  the  Labor  Board,  and.  to  that  end.  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  an  administrator  whose  duty  it  wUl  be  to  receive  and  investigate 
charges  of  unfair  labor  practices,  to  Issue  complaints,  and  to  prose- 
cute such  complaints  before  the  Board. 

ThU  plan  should  be  adopted,  for  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  It  wiU  go  far  toward  eliminating  some  of  the  worst  evUs  in  our 
system  of  administrative  law.  Certainly  It  Is  worth  trying  out  on  a 
board  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  conspicuous  for  acting,  in 
most  cases,  as  judge,  jury,  and  prosecutor. 

In  the  Middle  West. 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce: 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  act  was  passed  In  a  spirit  of 
labor  partisanship.  The  administrative  board  accepted  this  spirit. 
Only  after  great  pressure  and  long  resistance  did  the  Board  finally 
make  a  gesture  toward  impartiality  by  agreeing  to  entertain  peti- 
tions from  employers  for  bargaining  elections.  If  amending 
the  act  to  prevent  abuses  revealed  by  the  Smith  committee's  In- 
vestigation of  the  Labor  Board  deprives  labor  of  its  fundamental 
rights,  then  we  have  come  to  a  distressing  state  of  affairs  In  this 
country.  If  laJxjr  persists  in  its  resistance  to  changes  which  give 
the  employer  equal  rights  at  law,  it  may  count  with  certainty 
upon  the  day  when  the  public  will  demand  repeal  rather  than 
amendment. 

The  Indianapolis  News: 

The  amendments  to  the  Labor  Relations  Act  which  were  pro- 
posed to  the  House  on  March  6  by  Representative  SMrra,  chair- 
man of  the  special  committee  that  Inquired  into  the  working 
of  the  act,  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  labor.  This  com- 
mittee demonstrated  during  the  1839  session,  in  Its  handling  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  that  its  policy 
is  one  of  obstruction.  It  has  taken  the  same  attitude  toward  the 
Smith  proposals. 

The  Cleveland  Press: 

We  believe  that  this  session  of  Congress  should  remedy  those 
defects  that  have  became  so  obvious  In  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  Therefore,  we  welcome  the  sxiggestlons  now  offered  by 
a  majority  of  the  special  Hoxise  committee  which  Is  Investigating 
the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Herald: 

Klllot  Roosevelt,  aecond  son  of  the  President,  seems  to  be  once 
more  in  rather  violent  conflict  with  the  policies  of  his  father. 
Elliot  Roosevelt  openly  says  that  he  thinks  the  Wagner  lAbor  Rela- 
Uons Act  should  be  amended  In  order  to  give  business  an  equal 
rlcht  with  labor,  and  calls  for  "a  thorough  house  cleaning  of  th« 
National  Labor  Relations  Board."  If  only  the  President  would  Uk« 
as  realistic  a  view  of  the  situation  as  does  his  second  eon,  not  only 
wotild  business  rejoice,  not  only  would  honest  Ubor — ^not  the 
racketeers— bless  him,  but  many  of  our  problems  of  unemployment 
and  relief  would  be  solved. 

The  Portland  (Oreg.)  Journal: 

The  Smith  bill  to  anaend  the  Wagner  Labor  Relation*  Act  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  action  on  a  reasonable  revision  that  will  bring 
that  law  and  Its  administration  closer  to  what  Congresi  intended— 
and  closer  to  the  heart*  of  the  American  people. 

The  Smith  bill  Is  not  the  last  word.  It  should  be  laid  alongstd* 
other  proposals  and  given  consideration  with  the  rest.  But  th« 
country  does  not  want  to  go  backward.  The  people  want  a  law 
that  wUl  operate  with  Judicious  regard  for  the  rights  of  all  con- 
cerned, one  that  wiU  contribute  to  latior  peace  and  sweep  into 
oblivion  the  absurdities  and  backstalr  procedures  exposed  by  the 
Smith  committee's  investigation.  An  tntelllgent  effort  along  tta«w 
Unsa  I*  now  du*. 
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propnations  that  the  Army  could  only  put  75.000  men  in  the 


states  at  Ottawa.    Ministers  oome  and  go  so  fast  that  even  oOclal* 
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The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette: 

ZmpatlancA  ia  again  manifesting  Itaelf  In  the  Hcruse  In  the  delay 
to  a  aliow-down  on  the  Wagner  Act.  As  before,  the  butt  of  crltl- 
clam  Is  the  Labor  Committee.  •  •  •  The  testimony  already  ad- 
duced leaves  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  amending  the  act.  In 
fact,  the  Labor  Board  Itself  settled  the  point  when  It  radically 
changed  Its  rules.  The  fault,  however.  Is  in  the  act  Itself,  and  the 
only  sure  remedy  Is  amendment. 

The  Pueblo  Chieftain: 

None  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Wagner  Act  were 
changed  by  the  conunlttee.  All  the  rights  of  employees  are  pre- 
served, hut  protections  are  provided  for  employers  who  feel  that 
they  have  been  forced  or  coerced  Into  organizations  through  op- 
posing labor  groups.  •  •  •  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress 
takes  upon  Itself  correction  of  the  evils,  which  are  administrative 
evils  rather  than  defects  in  the  purpose  of  tbe  law  itself. 

Here  is  another  voice  raised  In  opposition. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post: 

The  difference  between  this  destructive  (Smith  committee)  ap- 
proach and  the  measured  responsibility  implicit  in  every  word 
Senator  WAOimi  spoke  is  Impressive.  It  seems  clear  to  Senator 
WAcmat.  for  example,  that  to  change  the  act  so  as  to  deny  rein- 
statement to  any  striker  guilty  of  any  unlawful  action  is  an  eco- 
Domlc  sentence  of  death.  He  points  out  that  the  Labor  Act  does 
not  take  a  corporation  charter  away  and  put  It  out  of  business 
for  violation  <rf  the  law.  It  merely  restrains  the  corporation  from 
repeating  the  violation.  The  Senator  cannot  see  why  extraordinary 
punishment  should  be  laid  upon  a  striker,  after  he  has  paid  the 
specific  penalties  provided  under  local  law  for  disorder. 

And  again  the  reputed  official  organ  in  this  country  of  the 
Communist  Party  appears  as  a  defender  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
It.  in  fact,  has  presented  many  editorials,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing Is  typical. 

The  Daily  Worker: 

The  Smith  amendnients  to  destroy  labor's  basl^  rights  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Wagner  Act  are  meeting  with  opposition  from  every 
section  of  labor.  The  C.  I.  O.  has  launched  a  vigorous  drive  for 
the  defeat  of  these  ripper  amendments.  •  •  •  Even  William 
Green  has  been  forced  to  state  that  the  Smith  amendments  "as  a 
whole  strike  in  a  destructive  way  at  vital  fundamental  principles 
of  the  act.  •  •  •  But  the  fight  against  the  Smith  amendments 
U  threatened  from  another  quarter,  namely,  the  apprehensive  policy 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  which  began  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  William  Lelseraon  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Labor  m\Mt  speak  out  more  emphatically  than  ever  if  the  rights 
It  has  won  over  the  course  of  years  are  liot  to  be  destroyed.  The 
Senate  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Elbext 
Thomas,  and  the  Hoxise  Labor  Committee,  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Makt  NorroN,  should  be  notified  of  your  imquallfied  opposi- 
tion to  the  Smith  and  aU  other  amendments  which  would  emasculate 
the  act.  Let  the  cry  be:  "Unless  Congress  Is  willing  to  put  teeth 
into  the  Wagner  Act,  as  provided  by  the  C.  L  O.  amendments,  then 
keep  hands  off  the  law  altogether. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24,  1940 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  prepare  this  Nation  against 
any  eventuality — that  must  be  our  major  objective  during 
these  grave  days.  Well  do  we  realize  that  In  the  swiftly 
changing  world  of  today  this  Nation  faces  a  future  charged 
with  great  uncertainties.  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  our 
problem:  We  must  prepare  and  prepare  quickly;  defend  and 
defend  adequately.  In  short,  there  is  but  one  thing  for  us  to 
do,  and  that  is  to  provide  for  our  country  a  system  of  national 
defense  adequate  to  cope  with  every  conceivable  threat  to 
the  happiness  and  security  of  the  American  people. 

Today,  as  never  before,  we  witness  the  grim  tragedy  of  im- 
prepared  nations  throughout  Europe  falling  to  pieces  under 
the  shattering  impact  of  modem  warfare.  It  is  a  ruthless 
afTair,  In  which  one  nation  after  another,  unable  to  defend 
herself  against  Invading  armies,  loses  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence— and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  "Unprepared," 
that  is  the  w(»rd  which  is  spelling  disaster  for  two  great  demo- 


cratic nations  of  Europe,  who.  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war,  had  every  economic  advantage  over  their  enemy. 

But  to  possess  economic  advantage  is  not  enough;  to  have 
superiority  in  resources  is  not  enough;  to  live  by  the  high 
Ideals  of  Justice  and  right  Is  not  enough;  nothing  will  suffice 
save  force.  England  and  Prance  did  have  the  resources  to 
match  Germany  tank  for  tank  and  plane  for  plane,  but  the 
important  point  is  that  they  failed  to  build  the  necessary 
tanks  and  planes.  Because  they  failed  to  build  defenses  when 
defenses  should  have  been  built,  their  fate  at  this  very  moment 
hangs  in  the  balance.  They  may  be  building  feverlslily  at  the 
present  time,  but  on  every  side  there  seems  to  echo  an  awful 
cry.  "Too  late!     Too  late!" 

The  lesson  for  us  is  clear:  We  must  not.  we  shall  not.  wait 
until  it  is  too  late.  Of  course,  it  is  the  events  of  the  past  2 
weeks  which  have  suddenly  made  us  realize  that  things  fan- 
tastic, almost  impossible,  can  and  do  happen.  What  has 
occurred  In  Europe  seems  almost  incredible,  and  a  short  while 
ago  we  were  prone  to  regard  as  utterly  fantastic  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  could  be  made  an  object  of  invasion.  Prom 
now  on  out,  however,  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  lulling 
oiu"selves  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  because  the  facts  wiU 
not  support  such  wishing. 

We  must  do  a  tremendous  Job  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  na- 
tional defenses  before  we  can  count  this  Nation  invulnerable. 
We  need  airplanes,  thousands  of  them;  we  need  units  of  anti- 
aircraft artillery,  thousands  of  them,  plus  millions  of  other 
pieces  of  equipment.  Then  we  need  to  double  and  redouble 
the  size  of  our  Army,  so  that  it  will  no  longer  appear  infini- 
tesimal in  point  of  numbers  with  other  armies  of  the  world. 

Without  delay  we  must  at  once  take  this  long  step  toward 
meeting  these  defensive  needs  by  adopting  the  bill  which  the 
President  has  recommended  and  is  now  before  this  House  for 
action.  In  his  speech  to  the  Congress  the  President  clearly 
outlined  the  ends  which  this  appropriation  would  serve.  Sup- 
port of  the  measure  has  been  urged  from  all  quarters.  Ours 
is  the  responsibility  to  take  immediate  action  on  tills  national- 
defense  measure.  The  path  we  take  is  clearly  indicated. 
We  must,  as  already  pointed  out.  provide  for  our  country  a 
system  of  national  defense  adequate  to  cope  with  every  con- 
ceivable threat  to  the  happiness  and  security  of  the  American 
people. 

National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24,  1940 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  main  objective  is  peace, 
but  I  firmly  believe  Washington  was  right  when  he  urged  full 
preparation  for  war  as  the  surest  guaranty  of  peace. 

Last  year  we  adopted  a  vast  program  for  the  expansion  of 
the  aviation  service  of  the  United  States  Army.  Now  we 
are  told  we  have  only  58  airplanes  that  are  not  obsolete. 

MaJ.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold.  Ciiief  of  Air  Corps,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Military  Appropriations  and 
declared,  in  regard  to  obsolete  airplanes,  that — 

If  you  take  the  B-18  (which  arc  the  Army's  twin-engine  bombers) 
and  send  It  out  against  modem  equipment,  it  would  be  suicide. 
However,  we  will  use  the  B-18's  for  training  purposes. 

Asked  how  many  of  the  Army's  fieet  of  2.700  planes  could 
be  modernized,  he  replied: 

Offhand,  I  should  say  half  a  dozen. 

Asked  whether  the  Anny  has  any  ultramodern  planes,  with 
self -sealing  tanks  and  cannon  armament,  he  said: 

None;  we  are  Just  now  going  Into  It. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  a  standing  Army  of  241,000  men, 
but  Oen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  declared  when 
questioned  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Military  Aj;>- 
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prx>prlatlons  that  the  Army  could  only  put  75,000  men  in  the 
field  today,  and  that  for  them  -some  equipment  is  stiU 

lacking." 

Our  Army  Im  now  equipped  wltb  the  World  War  Springfield 
mw"»^'  rifle,  over  20  years  out  of  date.  There  are  38.000 
automatic  rifles  on  hand.  131.000  ordered,  and  240,000  asked. 

General  Marshall  stated  that  It  should  be  equipped  with 
Oarand  rifles. 

It  would  lack  the  87-mllUmeter  antWrcraft  guns. 
It  would  have  a  fair  compliment  ot  87-mllllmet<?r  antitank  guns. 
It  would  have  at  the  moment  a  Uttle  less  than  half  of  the  mod- 
ernized 75-mllllnieter  guns. 

It  would  be  lacking  modem  l»-mllllmeter  guns  and  some  corps 

troops. 

It  would  be  lacking  some  essential  englneen  and  communications 
units 

Other  than  that.  It  would  be  all  right. 

There  are  218  antitank  guns  on  hand,  526  ordered,  and 
1.556  asked.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  modern  75-milli- 
meter artillery— 141  on  hand.  411  CHrdered.  and  1.380  asked. 

There  is  also  a  serious  shortage  of  75-mimmeter  antiair- 
craft guns,  but  the  Army  Is  switching  to  90-millimeter  anti- 
aircraft guns  to  get  longer  range. 

We  have  no  howitzers  at  all — 48  are  ordered  and  hundreds 

needed. 

Many  of  our  coast  defenses  are  obsolete.  There  is  a  short- 
age of  30  to  50  percent  of  tanks  and  there  is  a  critical  shortage 
in  ammunition. 

In  regard  to  the  availabUity  of  the  National  Guard,  General 
Marshall  said:      I 

National  Guard  divisions  are  now  tied  to  the  ground — immobile. 
They  cannot  take  the  neld  as  such. 

We  also  have  a  shortage  of  uniforms. 

This  administration  has  spent  seven  thousand  million  dol- 
lars for  preparedness.  Most  of  the  money  spent  on  national 
defense  has  gone  to  the  United  SUtes  Navy,  which  is  stronger 
today  than  at  any  time  in  the  Nation's  history.  Why  should 
our  Army  and  air  force  be  Inadequate?  With  ruthless  mili- 
tary aggression  xmleashcd  in  the  world.  America  must  lose 
no  time  m  strengthening  her  defenses.  We  must  restore  our 
whole  economy  to  health  and  vlgw  after  the  ravages  of  the 
7  lean  years,  and  we  must  build  up  the  power  and  efficiency 
of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  sur  forces  to  levels  which  will  make 
this  country  impregnable  to  attack.  We  must  have  a  weU- 
ecuipped  Army  and  Navy,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  best  air  force  in  the  world.  Republicans  and  E>cmocrats 
should  work  together  on  our  defense  program  and  remain 
In  session  until  the  Job  is  comi^eted. 

We  are  determined  that  no  American  forces  shall  ever 
again  be  sent  to  fight  in  Europe.  Always  remember,  our 
biggest  danger  lies  from  within.  Let  us  ever  be  watchful  of 
the  "fifth  column"  movement  in  America.  Keep  cool,  and  do 
not  become  freightened,  in  order  that  we  shall  always  be  able 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  our  American  liberties  and 
Institutions. 

Our  Representation  in  Canada 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  24.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BUPFAIjO  EVENING  NEWS 

Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  me.  I  insert  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  of  May  23.  1940.  When  you  read  it.  I 
know  the  membership  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the 
editorial  calls  to  our  attention  a  deplorable  situation. 
(Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  May  23,  19i0) 

CANADA   TBXARD   CA80AIXT 

Canadians  have  reason  to  be  critical  of  the  Roosevelt  adminls- 
trauon  in  the  matter  ol  the  diplomatic  represenUtion  of  the  Umted 


States  at  OtUwa.  Ministers  oome  and  go  ao  faat  that  eren  oOclala 
of  the  Dommion  Government  must  find  It  dlfBcuIt  to  keq)  track 
of  them.  James  H.  R.  Cromwell,  who  wa»  appointed  lOnlaler  to 
Canada  last  January  4.  resigned  the  post  on  Wedna«lay  to  run  lor 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Jer«ey  on  the  Democratic  Udwt. 

"MlnlBten  have  been  staying  with  ua  ao  short  a  time."  aay  tiae 
OtUwa  Journal,  "that  they  saw  little  ot  this  country  beyoDd  U»e 
vicinity  of  the  capital  iteelf  and  had  no  opportunity  to  study 
Canadian  conditions  and  the  place  of  Canada  In  the  continental 
picture."  _^ 

Mr.  Cromwell  had  had  no  diplomatic  experience  whatever  when 
he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Canada.  Indeed,  he  had  no  qualifica- 
tions for  the  poet,  as  he  soon  demonstrated  In  a  most  tmdiplomatlo 
speech  at  Toronto,  a  speech  which  drew  a  rebuke  from  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull.  But  the  administration  felt  Indebted  to  Mr. 
Cromwell,  t>ecau8e  his  wife  had  contributed  $60,000  to  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  fimd.  The  rich  young  man.  wanting  dignity  of 
any  performance  as  a  private  cltiaen,  was  invested  offhand  with  the 
dignity  of  the  high  office  of  Minister  to  Canada.  Straightway  he 
proceeded  to  kick  over  the  diplomatic  apple  cart.  But  hla  offense 
did  not  cost  him  the  esteem  of  the  President.  Not  at  all.  Mr. 
Cromwell  entered  the  New  Jersey  senatorial  primary  with  the  blees- 
ing  of  the  administration.  It  was  as  If  his  aervice  at  Ottawa  had 
been  altogether  commendable.  Since  he  had  the  stamp  of  New 
Deal  approval  no  one  dared  contest  with  him  for  the  nomination. 

The  casual  treatment  of  Canada  m  the  matter  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation does  not  sit  well  with  the  American  people;  for  they 
regard  the  position  at  Ottawa  aa  one  of  the  moat  important  to  the 
Diplomatic  Service.  Not  only  la  Canada  the  best  friend  that  the 
United  States  has  among  the  nations  but  alao  it  is  thla  country'a 
best  customer.  In  view  of  the  close  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  and  the  multiplicity  of  their  com- 
mon interests  a  representative  of  the  highest  type  should  be  selected 
as  American  Minister  to  Canada.  The  close  of  the  war  may  see 
matters  of  vital  imporlence  claiming  their  Joint  attention;  and 
the  United  States  should  then  have  at  Ottawa  a  repreeentatlve 
who  has  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  tmd  who  wiU  deserve 
the  respect  of  the  Canadians  The  post  at  Ottawa  should  be  filled 
by  a  career  man  of  the  State  Department. 


Strain  Would  Be  Too  Heavy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NASHVILLE  BANNER 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Banner.  Nashville.  Tenn.,  under  date  of  May 
10.  1940: 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Banner  of  May  10,  1940] 

STRAIN  WOtTLD  BE  TOO  HILWT 

It  la  said  that  Rear  Admiral  Joeeph  K.  Taussig,  in  reading  a  pre- 
pared statement  on  the  pending  Navy  apprt^prlatlon  bill  to  the 
Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  omitted  reference  to  the  national 
debt.  The  sentence  which  the  admiral  Is  aaid  to  have  struck  from 
his  manuscript  is  reported  to  have  been  as  foUowa:  "Otu-  financial 
atructure,  none  too  proud  at  preeent.  on  aocotmt  of  the  huge  public 
debt  cannot  stand  such  a  strain." 

If  the  admiral  todeed  did  omit  such  a  statement  It  must  have 
been  that  he  realized  that  the  conttououa  expansion  of  the  national 
debt  already  nearlng  the  legal  limit  might  be  a  poaltlve  factor 
affecting  the  national  aecurlty. 

In  the  last  decade  that  debt  has  Increased  by  nearly  $30,000,000,000 
and  It  is  increasing  now  at  the  rate  of  $10,000,000  a  day.  The  ques- 
tion arises.  How  long  can  such  a  condition  be  conttoued  without 
aerloxis  p>crU? 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  is  on  record  aa  declaring 
that  the  indebtednesa  could  safely  be  raiaed  to  $50,000,000,000. 
though  he  would  not  venture  an  opinion  beyond  that  figure.  The 
direct  and  Indirect,  but  positive,  obllgatlona  of  the  Oovemment 
approximate  that  figure  now. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War  It  had  a  debt  of  less  than  $2,000,000,000  and  It  encountered  no 
really  serious  dlfflcultles  to  tocreasing  it  by  $25,000,000,000;  but  war 
Is  much  more  costly  now  to  every  nation  than  It  waa  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  now  would  approximate  $20,000,000,000  the  first  year. 

With  taxes  already  high  and  the  public  debt  rapidly  nearlng  the 
point  where  it  would  be  twice  that  at  the  end  of  the  world  conflict 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  matter  of  raising  enamio<us  funds 
would  be  much  more  serious  now  than  then.  The  needful  money 
could  be  obtatoed  only  by  raising  taxation  to  a  point  imposing 
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well -night     Intolerable    biirdens    and    by    Increasing     the    public 
Indebtedness  to  a  staggering  and  dangerous  point. 

The  Interests  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  coiontry,  who  would  be  called 
on  not  only  to  provide  all  the  current  revenues  possible  but  would 
have  xiltlmately  to  face,  in  this  or  ensuing  generations,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  enormous  and  almost  confiscatory  public  debt,  consti- 
tute strong  reason,  quite  apart  from  the  even  more  Important 
consideration  of  preserving  the  Institutions  of  the  Republic  from 
Impairment,  calling  for  the  avoidance  of  the  United  States  from 
Involvement  In  the  struggle  across  the  seas. 


The  American  Way  Versus  Dictatorships 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  24,  1940 


EDITORIAIi  FROM  THE  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day,  when  we  are  vot- 
ing to  increase  our  national  defense,  I  think  it  well  also  to 
guard  ourselves  against  those  things  that  we  do  not  lose  by 
Invasion,  but  by  our  own  indifference  and  folly.  I  hope  that 
every  Member  wIU  carefully  read  the  following  editorial.  It 
was  published  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  It  expresses  the 
American  view. 

Liberty  can  only  be  preserved  by  following  a  middle  course, 
between  the  one  extreme  of  blindly  following  a  dictator,  or 
the  other  extreme  of  resorting  to  a  course  of  unfair,  unjust 
partisan  bickering.  In  time  of  an  emergency  or  crisis  we 
should  think  things  through  clearly  and  give  due  considera- 
tion for  the  opinion  of  all  men.  Then  as  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans we  can  stand  united  and  loyal.    We  need  two  parties. 

ON   CHANGING    HOSSES 

All  of  a  sudden  a  number  of  poUtlcal  orators  have  awakened  to 
the  supposed  danger  of  "changing  horses  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream."  Some  of  them  have  become  so  alarmed  that  they  suggest 
that  politics  be  adjourned  for  the  duration  of  the  war  while  every- 
body climbs  on  the  New  Deal  bandwagon. 

Harold  Ickes.  the  secretary  of  the  ulterior,  may  be  taken  as  the 
spokesman  for  this  group.  He  says  another  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
la  necessary  "to  give  a  free  people  national  unity  at  a  time  of  na- 
tional crisis."  and  "to  permit  the  New  Deal's  concept  of  social 
and  economic  Justice  to  become  an  accepted  part  of  our  American 
system." 

It  Is,  of  course,  perfectly  preposterous. 

Great  BrlUln  found  that  "to  give  a  free  people  national  unity 

at  a  time  of  national  crisis"  It  had  to  throw  out  one  government 

and  get  another.     Prance  found,   not  only  that   It  had   to  change 

I  governments,   but   also  that   It  had   to  remove   its   comjnandcr    m 

I  chief,  right  at  the  moment  when  the  most  savage  battle  in  history 

was  at  its  furious  peak. 

At  a  time  of  crisis  there  Is  even  greater  need  than  ordinarily  for 
debating  national  issues. 

The  New  Deal  has  been  In  office  for  more  than  7  years.  For  most 
of  that  period  it  has  been  blessed  with  a  compliant  Congress.  It 
has  been  given  unprecedented  siuns  to  spend.  Never,  except  in  lime 
of  war,  has  any  administration  had  such  authority  or  such  appro- 
priations. 

Come  next  November  that  administration  will  be  represented  on 
the  ballot,  either  by  the  President  himself,  seeking  an  unprece- 
dented third  term,  or  by  some  substitute  approved  by  him. 

That  candidate,  whoever  he  may  be,  should  be  called  to  accoimt 
,  tust  as  sharply  as  Daladler  and  Chamberlain  were  In  their  respec- 
tive lands.  He  shoxild  be  asked  about  the  state  of  our  national 
defenses,  about  the  condition  of  our  Treasury,  about  the  foreign 
and  dornestlc  policies  which  he  proposes  to  follow  If  elected,  or 
reelected,  to  the  '.^hlte  House. 

Against  that  candidate  there  should  be  the  strongest  man  that 
the  Republican  Party  can  find,  running  on  a  platform  v^itten  by 
the  wisest  men  of  his  group.  He,  too,  should  be  asked  In  specific 
detail  about  his  plans  and  purposes. 

After  a  furious  and  typlciilly  American  campaign  the  free  voters 
shctild  choose  between  those  two. 

Another  curlouJfpropoBal  Is  the  one  recently  made  calling  for  a 
coalition.  OT  natlOMl,  CablDet.     Under  the  latest  of  these  sugges- 
tions, Alf  Landon  and  lYank  Knox,  the  Republican  candidates  in 
1936,  woul*  t»  Invited  into  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cfflclal  famUy.     In  re- 
turn, it  nrv^  be  ass\uned,  they  would  advocate  a  political  truce  for 
''^fhe  duration  at  the  war. 
X"    Such  a  co«Utlon  seems  not  only  unnecessary  but  a  foolish  yielding 
'to  hyatflCla.    There  are  plenty  of  good,  honest,  and  patriotic  Demo- 


crats who  can  perform  any  routine  secretarial  Jobs  Just  as  well  as 
the  Messrs.  Landon  and  Knox.     Republican  leaders  would  do  better 
to  Stick  to  the  traditional  role  of  the  minority — the  role  of  critic, 
gadfly,  and  rival  candidate. 
We  Americans  are  Interested  In  world  politics  largely  because  we 

love  democracy  and  despise  despotism.     Why,  then,  at  the  flrst  sign 
of  danger,  should  we  throw  our  own  democracy  overboard? 

We  dont  believe  the  masa  of  American  voters  wlU  do  It.  We 
don't  believe  the  suggestion  comes  from  them.  We  believe  that  it 
comes  mainly  from  men  like  Harold  Ickes  who  have  reasons  of  their 
own  for  wanting  a  coalition — on  their  side  of  the  fence. 


Belgium,  We  Salute  You 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOSEPH  W.  DA  VIES 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  that  the  entire  citizenry 
of  the  United  States  has  been  touched  by  the  stirring  valor  of 
the  Belgians  in  the  recent  days  of  its  national  catastrophe, 
I  wish  to  insert  here  a  copy  of  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Davies,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  former  Ambassador  to  Belgium.  It  expresses  the  senti- 
ments of  our  Nation  fully  and  adequately.  His  address,  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  Belgian  Pavilion  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  18,  1940.  is  as 
follows: 

In  these  terrible,  tragic  days  the  heart  of  America  and  of  the 
liberty-loving  world  aches  for  Belgium,  its  gallant  King.  Its  preat 
people  I  am  but  one  of  millions  of  Americans  v.-ho  have  been 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  cruel  disaster  which  has  befallen  the 
brave  people  of  Belgium.  What  makes  this  disaster  all  the  more 
horrifsrlng  Is  the  rcali7atlon  that  it  was  no  act  of  its  own.  either 
of  the  Belgian  Government  or  the  Belgian  people,  which  brought 
upon  their  lovely  country  the  horrors  of  war 

Por  me  it  Is  particularly  painful  to  give  witness  to  my  own  emo- 
tions in  the  face  of  this  catastrophe,  for  I  came  to  know  Belgium 
well  and  to  love  it.  As  Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  I  came 
Into  contact  with  the  strength  of  Rovernment  and  people  and  made 
many  warm  and  lasting  friendships.  I  know,  personally,  of  the 
thrift,  courage,  energy.  Christian  faith  of  the  Belgians.  I  traveled 
through  the  country  extensively  I  saw  the  boys  and  men  who 
made  up  their  army.  I  came  into  contact  with  the  peasants  who 
cultivate  their  farms — the  same  families  for  many  generations — 
and  I  respected  their  love  for  their  soil  and  their  pride  In  their 
civilization.  Belgium  Is  to  me  more  than  a  beautiful  country;  It 
is  a  country  of  friends  Belgium  has  always  had  a  warm  place  In 
the  heart  of  the  American  people  and  today  more  than  ever 
before. 

Under  the  wise  and  far-sighted  leadership  of  King  Leopold,  3 
years  ago.  Belgium  gave  Its  honorable  commitment  that  It  would 
remain  neutral  between  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  Belgium 
then  gave  Its  solemn  word  that  would  prevent  the  territory  of  Bel- 
gium from  being  u<:ed  by  either  belligerent  as  a  passage  or  as  a 
basis  of  operation  by  land,  sea,  and  air  In  case  of  any  aggression  by 
another  state.  This  pledge.  In  turn,  was  met  by  the  voluntary 
formal  agreement  on  the  part  cf  all  the  three  warring  powers  that 
they  would  respect  Belgium's  sovereljjnty.  the  inviolability  and 
Integrity  of  Its  territory  and  each  gave  formal  promise  cf  assistance 
to  Belgium  In  case  Belgium  were  attacked  or  Invaded. 

When  war  broke  in  September,  at  back-breaking  cost  to  Itself, 
B^'lgium  prepared  to  honorably  fulfill  its  pledge  of  strict  neutral- 
ity. One-tenth  of  its  entire  population  was  mobilized  into  an 
army  to  safeguard  this  promise  which  Belgium  had  given  to  both 
sides.  Despite  great  pressure,  the  plighted  word  of  Belgium  was 
sacredly  held  and  scrupulotisly  maintained  as  a  matter  of  the  per- 
sonal honor  of  the  King,  his  government,  and  the  Belgian  people. 
Until  the  very  moment  when  their  country  was  Invaded.  Belgium 
maintained  scrupulous  and  sincere  neuuality  in  the  belief  that 
It  could  rely  on  the  pledged  word  of  governments  and  upon  the 
traditions  of  morality  in  the  European  civilization 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  the  honor  of  Belgium  has  been  kept 
clean  and  high.  Never  did  knight  in  shining  armor  go  forth  to  do 
battle  for  honor  more  nobly  than  did  King  Leopold,  his  Government, 
his  troops,  and  his  people. 

If  to  be  worthy  of  life  as  a  nation  is  to  be  capable  of  fighting  for 
the  preservation  of  its  existence,  for  its  peace  and  its  honor,  then 
the  Belgian  nation  has  demonstrated  that  worthiness  a  mllllonfold. 

And  so  in  conclusion  I  s<'ty  to  you: 

Belgium,  the  heart  of  America  and  of  the  entire  Christian  and 
liberty-loving  world  aches  for  you  In  Lh£se  sad  days.     You  and  we 
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are  sustained  by  the  faith  that  man  was  created  In  the  Image  of  his 
Maker  and  so  we  know  that  love  of  liberty  and  honor  will  never  die 
In  the  hearts  of  men  Whatever  else  may  come,  the  names  of  Albert 
Of  Belgium,  his  great  and  noble  son.  Leopold,  and  that  of  the  Bel- 
gian people  will  live  while  civilization  lasta  to  Inspire  the  hope, 
coiirage.  and  faith  of  free  men.  Llberty-lovlng  men  and  women 
everywhere  are  hoping  and  praying  that  the  day  may  soon  come 
when  peace,  ju.stice.  and  the  rule  of  law  shall  again  be  restored  to 
a  free.  Independent,  self-respecting  nation  of  God-fearing  men  and 
women — Belgium. 

Belgium,  we  salute  you. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  24.  1940 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
Members  of  Congress  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  situation  that 
Is  so  vital  to  the  security  of  our  people  that  it  precludes  the 
propriety  of  discussion  based  upon  solely  partisan  considera- 
tions. In  a  time  such  as  this  our  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  carries  us  beyond  the  usual  limitations  of  party 
affiliation.  We  move  forward  into  a  great  and  united  Amer- 
ican party  that  destroys  the  middle  aisle  of  the  House  as  a 
Une  of  separation  between  Republicans  and  Democrats.  We 
become  members  as  of  one  party  to  establish  and  make  cer- 
tain the  security  of  our  people  and  the  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  established. 

The  President  has  announced  that  our  national  defense  is 
Inadequate,  and  that  an  emergency  exists  that  requires  it  to  be 
immediately  strengthened.  The  announcement  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  our  national  defense  was  in  itself  very  disturb- 
ing; but.  even  more  disturbing  have  been  the  revelations  of 
how  woefully  inadequate  our  national  defense  now  is.  To  me 
it  is  inconceivable  that,  notwithstanding  the  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  that  have  enveloped  the  world  during  the  last  7  years, 
little,  if  any.  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  by  the  present 
administration  to  providing  an  adequate  national  defense. 

During  the  last  7  years  Cong:ress  has  appropriated  about 
eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars  for  our  Military  Establish- 
ments. Approximately  $7,000,000,000  of  this  has  been  ex- 
pended. What  has  t>een  done  with  it?  Why  are  we  not  bet- 
ter prepared?  In  the  face  of  the  demand  now  made  by  the 
President  for  additional  funds  to  buy  what  we  lack  in  military 
equipment,  how  can  it  be  denied  that  the  money  already  ap- 
propriated and  spent  must  have  been  to  a  large  extent  im- 
wlsely  spent?  If  this  is  not  so.  then  why  do  we  not  have  more 
to  show  for  it  In  the  way  of  military  equipment?  There  has 
been  no  satisfactory  answer.  But  the  fact  does  remain  that 
we  are  deficient  to  such  an  extent  that  the  President  consid- 
ered it  neces.-ary  to  appear  in  person  before  Congress  and 
state  th'*  need.  Congress  has  responded  with  patriotic  fer- 
vor, ana  party  lines  have  been  eliminated  for  the  time  being, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  unity  of  thought  and  purpose. 
If  the  appeal  had  been  made  by  the  President  at  an  earlier 
date  the  response,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  equally 
enthusiastic  as  It  Is  now.  While  it  is  unfortunate  that  there 
has  been  delay  in  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our 
needs  until  a  crisis  in  the  European  war  impelled  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  so.  yet  that  is  no  excuse  for  further  delay  based 
upon  useless  criticism.  The  time  for  action  to  remedy  the 
situation  is  at  hand.  It  is  our  duty  to  respond — and  I  do  so 
in  tlic  hope  that  it  may  be  never  necessary  to  use  the  imple- 
ments of  war  to  be  provided,  but  that  the  military  strength 
they  give  will  ever  be  a  deterrent  to  nations  less  peaceably 
inclined  than  our  own. 

In  times  such  as  these  there  are  many  individuals  through- 
out the  Nation  who  are  fearful  that  the  present  program  to 
build  up  and  strengthen  our  Military  Establishment  is  but  a 
forerunner  cf  our  entrance  into  the  war  now  raging  in  Europe. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  It  will  help  us  to  remain  clear  of 
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the  war  no  matter  what  the  final  result  will  be  as  between  the 
nations  now  engaged.  As  long  as  force  is  the  dominating 
policy  of  aggressor  nations  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  have  the 
means  that  will  help  make  certain  and  secure  our  own  peace. 
We  have  seen  in  the  last  few  months  that  good  intention  and 
the  desire  to  remain  neutral  is  no  guaranty  against  war. 
Force  does  not  recognize  or  respect  any  such  considerations. 
Thus,  for  this  Nation  to  overlook  the  consequences  that  have 
come  to  other  peaceably  inclined  nations  through  lack  of 
preparedness  would  be  foolish,  and  no  Representative  of  the 
people  in  Congress,  or  elsewhere,  would  be  true  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  if  he  should  fail  to  do  everything  within  his 
power  to  provide  adequately  for  the  continued  peswje  and 
security  of  our  people. 

Frequently  the  question  is  asked  of  me,  "Are  we  going  into 
the  war?"  It  seems  to  be  a  fear  that  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  young  manhood  of  our  Nation 
who  would  be  called  to  service  in  such  an  event.  I  reply  to 
all  such  inquiries  with  a  positive  "No."  I  tell  them  that 
Congress  in  my  opinion  would  never  vote  this  cotmtry  into  war 
except  to  withstand  an  invader. 

America  is  a  peace-loving  Nation.  The  desire  for  peace  ia 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  America.  We  have  led  every  effort 
that  has  been  made  to  substitute  pesweful  means  for  settle- 
ment of  differences  between  nations,  "nius,  there  is  nothing 
further  from  our  thought  than  a  desire  for  war  when  we,  as 
Representatives  in  Congress,  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  now 
pending  before  us  to  give  additional  strength  to  our  Military 
Establishment.  When  we  do  so  we  respect  the  overwhelming 
desire  that  exists  in  America  for  peace.  We  vote  for  defense, 
not  war. 


My  Obligation  as  a  Citizen  Under  the  Constitution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  24,  1940 


ORATION   BY   FLORENCE   HAMMONS.    OF   WEWOKA,   OKLA. 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  present  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues,  an  original  oration  by  Miss  Florence  Hammons.  oS 
Wewcka,  Okla.,  entitled  "My  Obligation  as  a  Citizen  Under 
the  Constitution." 

This  oration  won  the  American  Legion  contest.  It  is  full 
of  good  thought  and  is  an  expression  of  the  splendid  citizen- 
ship that  lives  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  America's  youth. 
1  Miss  Hammons  is  a  young  lady  of  unusual  fine  character, 
ability,  and  good  training.  I  present  this  production  of  her 
thought  with  sincere  pride  in  her  achievement. 

MT  OBLIGATION  AS  A  CTTIZKN  UNI>ni  THI  CONSTITUTION 

(By  Miss  Florence  Hammons.  of  Wewoka.  OUa.) 
As  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  younger  generation  I  feel 
that  it  Is  time  for  us  to  think  of  our  obligations  as  citizens  under 
the  Constitution.  Although  we  are  not  of  voting  age  we  should 
start  training  ourselves  lor  good  citizenship.  You,  the  American 
Legion,  are.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  example  of  citizens  bound 
together  trying  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under  the  Constitution. 
I  feel  that  we  could  find  no  better  example  to  follow  than  you  and 
the  obligations  set  forth  In  the  preamble  of  the  American  Legion 
constitution. 

Recent  world  events  have  made  Americans  realize  how  lucky  they 
are  to  live  under  their  Constitution,  and  started  them  thinking  of 
their  obligations  to  the  Constitution  which  has  survived  the 
changes  of  over  a  century  and  a  half.  Today,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, it  is  a  distinction  to  be  an  American  citizen.  It  may  be  heard 
on  nearly  every  street  corner  of  America:  "Thank  God  I'm  an 
American"  or  "Boy.  it  surely  Is  great  to  live  In  a  democracy  and 
have  3.000  miles  of  water  between  us  and  EMrop>e."  Tliese  are 
typical  of  the  feelings  of  all  loyal  Americans.  They  are  proud  of 
their  Constitution  and  that  they  are  Americans.  When  the  flag 
goes  by  we  stand  erect  and  salute,  not  in  dread  or  fear,  not  becauM 
some  law  compels  us  to  do  so,  but  because  we  are  proud  of  what 
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our  flag  symbolizes.     But  too  often  we  forget  that  we  owe  aometHing 
to  thl*  Nation  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

A?I  tho^ht  of  thlB  subject,  the  following  obligations  came  Into 
my  mind  and  theee  are  the  obUgatlona  that  I  am  going  to  try 

to  fulfill  M  a  citizen.  ^  .  ^  _*,_«  ^„^ 

It  is  my  obligation  as  a  dtlsen  to  vote  and  take  an  active  iwt 
in  the  Oovern^nt.    This  Is  the  obligation  In  whlchmany  erf  the 
■o-called  best  dtiaens  faU.    As  long  as  business  Is  good  and  things 
go  all  right,  people  have  a  tendency  to  say,  "My.  we  have  a  good 
GovenuMnt-^but    they    let    the    Government    run    Itself.      The 
minute  something  goes  wrong  they  start  «^ticlzing  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  taking  an  Interest  In  It.     This  apathy  of  the  Amerlnui 
people  is  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  our  deinocracy     The 
best  friend  of  graft.  Inefficiency,   and   extravagance   Is  public   in- 
difference.    The  right  to  vote  Is  a  very  powerful   weapon  placed 
to  the  hands  of  our  citizens  and  as  citizens  we  must  be  careful 
of  how  we  use  this  weapon.    We  all  know  that  the  ordinary  m^ 
is  not  fit  to  lead  us  in  our  Government.    Men  o*  •"Pe'"*°L,**'il.}!! 
should  be  selected   to  run  our  Government.     The   United  States 
has  a  mixed  population.     There  are  men  and  women  f rom  ^^rts 
of  Europe  and  Asia  who  have  never  known  self-government.    There 
are  men  and  women  from  remote  parts  of  our  coiantry  who  are 
Illiterate  and  Ignorant.    There  are  men  and  women  from  the  slum 
districts.      There    are    respectable    citizens    who    have    no    public 
Bplrit  and  then  there  are  Just  plain  crooks.     We  m\ist  keep  these 
people  in  the  minority.    This  problem  will  be  partly  solved  when 
all  good  citizens  vote.    It  Is  my  duty  to  know  for  whom  and  what 
I  am  voting  before  I  go  to  the  polls.  .*  _     ^  fi,of 

I  am  oblteated  to  help  maintain  law  and  OTder.  I  don  t  mean  that 
I  should  join  the  police  force,  but  that  I  should  obey  all  la^f  *°^ 
try  to  influence  others  to  do  the  same.  Many  of  us  are  guUty  of 
disobeying  some  laws  that  dont  seem  important  to  us.  such  as  run- 
ning stop  signs.  A  good  citizen  will  try  to  obey  all  laws  rather  than 
avoid  th^  or  merely  stay  within  them.  Parents  f  ten  neglect  to 
teach  their  children  the  importance  of  respect  for  the  law  These 
chUdren  grow  up  with  no  respect  lor  the  laws  of  their  country.  We 
Uttle  realise  how  much  we  Influence  others.  Some  person  may  hold 
you  or  me  up  as  an  example  and  they  will  say.  '-Well,  if  he  does  it. 
It  must  be  all  right."  So  as  a  citizen  I  believe  I  should  obey  all  laws. 
no  matter  how  inslgnlflcant  they  seem  to  me.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said: 
1  believe  that  respect  for  the  law  Is  the  highest  type  of  patriotic 

*^n*is  my  obligation  as  a  dtlzen  to  help  promote  the  education  of 
Americans  In  the  principles  of  Americanism  and  good  cltlzei^hlp. 
Too  many  of  us  take  patriotism  for  granted.  We  leave  the  studying 
and  spreading  of  the  principles  of  Americanism  to  the  other  people. 
Education  Is  the  foundation  of  our  democracy;  therefore _toe  schools 
today  are  the  foimdation  of  our  Government  tomorrow.  The  schools 
today  are  realising  their  responsibility  to  mold  better  citizens  They 
are  Including  in  their  curriculxima  more  and  more  the  teaching  or 
eood  cltlaenshlp.  Much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  great  work 
done  by  the  American  Legion.  This  organization  has  done  more 
than  any  other  to  prtanote  the  education  of  both  adults  and  young 
neople  In  tbe  principles  of  Americanism  and  good  citizenship^ 

Tbere  are  several  un-American  activities  in  ovir  country  that  are 
trying  to  undermine  the  jwinciples  of  our  Government.  I  believe 
tlitthe  growth  of  ccHnmunlsm.  fascism,  nazl-ism.  and  aU  other 
un-American  organizaUons  should  be  watched  careftilly^  Their 
chief  aim  Is  to  desUoy  our  democraUc  Government.  President 
Roosevelt  while  talking  to  the  American  Youth  Congress,  said: 
"It  has  been  said  that  some  of  you  are  Ccanmunlsts.  That  is  a 
very  unpoptilar  term  today.  As  Americans  you  have  a  right,  a  legal 
and  coostltiitlonal  right,  to  caU  yourselves  Communists,  those  of 
you  who  do.  You  have  a  right,  peacefully  and  openly,  to  advocate 
certain  Ideals  of  theoretical  communism;  but  as  Americans  you 
have  not  only  a  rl«^t  but  a  sacred  duty  to  ccmflne  your  advocacy  of 
changes  In  law  to  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  You  have  no  American  right,  by  act  or  deed 
of  any  kind  to  subvert  the  Government  and  the  Constitution  of 
this  Nation  "  The  people  of  the  United  States  hold  very  dear  their 
clvU  and  religious  liberties,  and  they  wlU  never  foUow  any  foreign 
system  of  government  so  long  as  they  have  hope  for  a  Job.  secxirlty 
for  their  family,  and  reasonable  economic  opportunities  under  our 
system  of  government.  You  cant  talk  to  an  unemployed  slum 
Inhabitant  of  the  advantages  of  liberty  and  of  Uving  In  a  democ- 
racy when  living  In  a  democracy  means  the  kind  of  life  he  is 
living  As  cttlwns  we  should  study  these  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment slum  districts,  conflict  between  ct4)ltal  and  labor,  and  other 
problems  of  our  Government,  and  we  may  find  some  way  that  we 
can  do  our  part  to  help  solve  them.  I  know  that  it  may  seem  that 
what  one  dttoen  does  or  thinks  makes  Uttle  difference  in  our  Gov- 
ernment but  that  Is  wrong.  It  will  take  all  of  the  citizens  of 
America  and  what  they  think  and  they  do  to  make  our  Govern- 
ment better.  These  problems  mxist  be  solved  or  partly  solved  be- 
fore some  Americans  can  be  taught  the  true  spirit  of  Americanism 
and  good  citizenship.  It  Is  my  obligation  as  a  dtteen  to  do  aU  I 
can  to  solve  these  problems.  _„^„„      «„  ^« 

Lately  there  has  been  a  lessening  Influence  of  religion.  No  cwie 
can  say  exacUy  what  caused  It,  but  one  thing  for  certain  Is  that 
the  influence  of  religion  must  not  decrease  any  more.  We  must 
take  the  warning  of  what  has  happened  to  the  yo^^g  people  of 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia.  Bishop  B.  Preeman  said.  It  is  the 
rec^nitlon  of  our  moral  obligations  and  '-hose  enduring  principles 
tha^iave  been  our  stay  through  the  160  years  of  our  existence  as 
a  Nation,  mose  who  founded  the  RepubUc  and  the  strong  l»aera 
tikat  led  us  in  later  yean  acknowledged  the  dependence  of  the 
•tate  upon  the  Almighty  God."    Washington  once  said  that  moral- 


ity and  religion  were  the  two  indispensable  supports  of  ^e  Re- 
public. Patriotism  and  religion  are  closely  related.  The  kind  of 
dtizenahlp  that  shows  Its  patriotism  in  consecration  to  American 
Ideals  has  Its  beginning  In  obedient  recognltlonof  God  s  Plsce 
in  all  human  concerns.  Loss  of  confidence  has  been  dlrecUy  re- 
sponsible for  our  economic  dedlne.  Confidence  Is  lost  when  moral 
and  religious  rules  are  forgotten  and  abandoned.  ,^   „   „ 

As  dtlaens  we  believe  in  aU  our  Nation  stands  for;  today  we 
are  called  upon  to  give  new  and  definite  exhibition  of  our  citizen- 
Sp^^ls^re  than  exercising  our  clvU  right  at  the  poUs^ 
It  is  that  in  all  our  relations  we  should  show  those  qualities  of 
character  which  bear  the  mark  of  faith  In  God  and  faith  In  our 

"'rS  obligated  to  use  in  my  everyday  life  those  religious  and 
moral  precepts  that  show  faith  in  my  God  and  my  country. 

When  I  think  of  my  obligation  as  a  citizen  under  the  Const  - 
tutlon.  I  feel  as  Webster  did  when  he  said.  "I  was  bom  an  Ameri- 
can I  live  an  American.  I  shall  die  an  American,  and  I  intend 
to  perform  those  duties  incimibent  upon  me  In  that  character 
until  the  end  of  my  life.  No  man  can  suffer  too  much,  no  man 
can  fall  too  soon,  if  he  suffer,  if  he  faU.  in  defense  of  the  Ubertlr^J 
and  constitution  of  his  country." 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 

ARTICLE  BY  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 


Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
wrote  a  column  on  May  8,  1940.  which  I  believe  is  desenmg 
of  consideration,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

General  Johnson,  in  this  arUcle.  gives  his  views  on  the  vari- 
ous types  of  public  forums. 

The  general  calls  attention  to  the  type  of  radio  forum  being 
conducted  by  Theodore  Granik.  Mr.  Granik  is  a  weU-known 
attorney  In  this  city,  and  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
the  development  of  the  nationally  known  program  called  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air.  A  number  of  Senators,  like  my- 
self, have  appeared  on  this  program,  and  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  it  Is  an  important  public  service. 

Evidently  Mr.  Granik  and  General  Johnson  are  thinking 
along  the  same  line,  for  I  understand  the  American  Forum  of 
the  Air  has  inaugurated  audience  participation  as  a  regular 
feature  of  the  program.    I  understand  that  it  was  a  great 

success. 

Programs  of  this  kind  are  typically  democratic  and  genu- 
inely American.  They  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  and 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Granik  deserves  a  good  deal  of  commenda- 
tion for  his  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  he 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OKI  M.wr's  OPunoH 
(By  Hugh  8.  Johnson) 

New  York  Cttt. — General  Motors  gave  a  party  at  the  New  York 
"VfoTld  of  Tomorrow"  Pair — to  400  students  selected  by  the  presi- 
dents of  80  colleges  without  regard  to  size  or  age  of  the  seat  of 
learning — from  fresh-water  Slwashes  to  the  greatest  universities. 

It  was  a  youth  congress  without  comimunlsm  or  even  politics. 
High  point  was  a  forum  conducted  by  Clifton  Fadinoan.  impresario 
of  Information  Please,  along  lines  developed  In  that  popular  pro- 
gram. His  experts  were  college  presidents,  a  General  Motors'  chief 
of  research,  and  a  newspaper  columnist.  The  subject  was  Oppor- 
tunity of  Youth  in  Industry  and  the  few  questions  were  culled  from 
hundreds  which  the  eager  kids  had  asked. 

This  forum  coupled  with  short,  sensible,  and  highly  appreciated 
t^iv«  by  Mr.  Sloan,  Mr.  Knudson.  and  Mr.  Kettering — General  Mo- 
tors' chairman,  president,  and  chief  of  research,  completed  the  first 
attempt  of  one  of  our  greatest  employers  to  give  guidance  to  the 
solution  of  a  principal  social  problem.    It  was  a  complete  success. 

It  also  helped  prove  another  theory  to  which  I  am  devoted — the 
tremendous  value  of  the  publlc-forum  type  of  discussion.  There 
are  several  varieties.    I  think  I  have  participated  In  them  all. 

One  Is  the  so-called  Town  Hall  debate.  In  this,  an  advocate  of 
an  idea  reads  a  canned  speech,  his  opponent  another,  and  then 
both  respond  to  fairly  weU-reg\ilated  heckling  from  the  audience. 
Anntin-r  Is  the  Granik  method  of  more  or  less  Informal  discussion 
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by  a  panel  of  four — two  on  each  side  of  a  particular  issue  without 
questions  from  an  audience. 

The  Chicago  University  round  taMe  uses  a  moderator  to  regulate 
a  face-to-face  argximent  between  two  adversary  advocates — without 
an  audience  The  Information  Please  type  Is  confined  altogether 
to  selected  written  questions  to  a  panel  with  no  controversy  in- 
volved— Just  like  this  General  Motors  youth  dinner. 

Finally,  there  is  the  one-man  show  of  some  speaker  who.  without 
any  moderator,  conduct  their  own  debate  by  means  of  unpuUed 
punches  in  questions  from  a  more  or  less  adversary  audience  after  a 
brief  discussion  by  him  of  his  particular  subject.  Every  single  one 
of  these  methods  has  been  successful  In  various  degrees,  depending 
on  method. 

Our  public  is  more  alert  than  ever  and  more  skeptical.  It  wants 
to  hear  both  sides.  It  loves  a  scrap.  It  has  ideas  of  its  own.  It 
also  wants  to  participate — Just  as  any  fan  at  a  ball  game  or  a  prize 
light  finds  himself  tensing  his  muscles  and  gritting  his  teeth.  If 
that  analysis  is  right,  all  these  methods  have  panned  "color"  on  the 
edge  of  a  rich  vein  of  ore  but  none  has  struck  the  mother  lode. 

The  first  requirement  is  to  get  a  real  issue  on  which  public  opinion 
13  hotly  divided.  The  Information  Please  approach  doesn't  do  that. 
Neither  did  this  General  Motors  show.  Both  are  attractive  as 
mental  acrobatics  but  there  was  only  one  difference  of  opinion  at 
the  World  of  Tomorrow  and  never  any  in  Information  Please. 

"Town  Hall"  recognizes  the  element  of  human  wish  for  getting  In 
there  and  .socking — public  participation — ^by  heckling,  but  the  pre- 
ceding debate  is  no  contest.  It  is  Jtist  one  stuffed  shirt  exhibiting 
his  stuffiness  against  the  other.     This  is  no  real  debate. 

The  Granik  and  University  of  Chicago  method  recognizes  this 
shortcoming  and  puts  debaters  on  their  own  resources,  but  It  does 
not  give  the  public  the  Joy  of  active  and  Instantaneous  participa- 
tion. Also,  the  moderator  In  the  university  contest  Insists  on 
debating  himself — and  usually  nobody  cares  to  hear  him. 

Out  cf  all  this  confusion  of  good  principle  and  proved  popularity 
I  think  there  is  an  Ideal  answer:  (1)  A  specific  issue;  (2)  a  panel  of 
say  two  against  two  adversary  advocates  to  start  a  veritable  con- 
test; (3)  a  very  short  but  peppy  argument  without  any  butter-in 
partisan  moderator:  (4)  absolute  freedom  of  audience  questioning, 
Tou  can  call  it  heckling,  but  it  supplies  the  missing  link  of  popular 
participation.  Put  these  three  necessary  elements  together  honestly 
and  we  shall  have  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  popular  American 
institutions. 
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EDITORIAL    PROM    NEW    YORK    SUN 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Sun  entitled  "The  Short,  Sad  Story 
of  the  War  Resources  Board." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THZ  SHORT,  SAD  STORT  OF  TH«  WA«  RESOTTItCES  BOARD 

In  the  Senate  yesterday  Mr,  Vakdcnbbu:  suggested  that  President 
Roosevelt  make  available  to  Congress  the  report  of  the  War  Resources 
Board.  The  President  received  this  report  last  fall,  but  it  has  never 
seen  the  light  of  day.  Senator  VAXvaatsMjta  realized  that  there 
might  be  something  in  the  document  the  publication  of  which 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  public  interest,  but  at  least  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  now  engaged  on  preparedness,  should  be 
allowed  to  Inspect  it.  Whatever  the  contents  of  the  report,  the  his- 
tory of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  its  sudden  demise  is  highly 
Interesting  now. 

The  announcement  of  the  formatl(m  of  that  Board  as  a  civilian 
advisory  committee  to  work  with  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  was  made  on  August  9  last,  about  3  weeks  before  Britain  and 
France  declared  war  on  Germany,  The  Board  was  to  do.  so  far  as 
preliminary  wcrk  could  be  done,  what  the  War  Industries  Board, 
with  Bernard  M.  Baruch  as  chairman,  did  in  the  World  War,  The 
new  agency  had  the  approval  of  President  Roosevelt,  but  the  per- 
tonnel  was  chosen  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War.  Louis  Johnson, 
and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Charles  Edison,  who  were 
Joint  chairmen  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board. 

Edward  R.  Stettlnius.  Jr..  head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp>ora- 
tlon.  was  named  as  Chairman  of  the  War  Resources  Board,  and  his 
fellow  members  included: 

Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Walter  S.  Giitord,  president  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co. 


John  Lee  Pratt,  a  director  of  General  Motors. 

Gen   Robert  K.  Wood,  chairman  of  Sears.  Roebuck  ft  Co. 

Harold  G,  Moulton,  president  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 

Many  rubbed  their  eyes  on  reading  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  members  of  this  War  Resources  Board.  Here  was  the  New  Deal, 
after  fighting  business  for  years,  calling  up>on  corporation  heads 
and  scientific  Investigators  to  help  in  getting  ready  for  what  the 
future  might  hold.  The  Board  met  on  August  17.  Louis  Johnson 
described  Its  task  as  "a  precautionary  measiire  to  guarantee  that  our 
great  national-defense  asset,  which  is  oiu-  material  resources,  can 
be  effectively  mobilized  and  controlled  in  an  emergency,"  Mr. 
Stettlnius  said  that  his  Board  would  "consider  primarily  how  the 
industrial  and  economic  resources  of  the  Nation  can  best  be  pre- 
pared for  the  part  which  they  must  play  in  the  event  of  war."  In 
short,  this  Board  was  setting  out  to  answer  the  questions  that  are 
being  asked  now,  9  months  later. 

And  what  happened?  On  September  26.  with  the  European  war 
In  motion  and  the  War  Resources  Board  engaged  only  5  weeks  on 
its  huge  task,  President  Roosevelt  announced  at  a  press  conference 
that  the  Board  would  complete  its  work  within  2  weeks  and  then 
disband.  What  had  happened  was  told  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Times,  a  supporter  of  Mr,  Roosevelt,  on  September  28  by  one 
of  its  Washington  staff,  Mr.  Kluckhohn: 

"New  dealers  of  the  inner  circle  believe  that  after  weeks  of 
effort  they  have  succeeded  in  neutralizing  or  sidetracking  the  War 
Resources  Board  •  •  •  as  an  administrative  vmit.  The  inner 
circle,  of  which  Thomas  G,  Corcoran  and  Benjamin  Cohen  are 
members,  is  convinced  that  the  President  has  shifted  from  favor- 
ing the  use  of  industrialists  as  key  men  in  meeting  emergencies 
created  by  the  war  to  their  position,  namely,  that  the  agencies 
created  during  the  New  Deal,  such  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  mtist  bear  the  chief,  if  not  the  entire, 
burden  of  present  and  future  wartime  problems,  •  •  •  Ttxe 
new  dealers  took  up  the  gage  of  battle  as  soon  as  the  industrial 
complexion  of  the  War  Resources  Board  was  made  known,  •  •  • 
The  Corcoran-Cohen  group  is  rejxjrted  to  have  gone  into  action 
immediately." 

On  September  29  the  Times,  in  an  article  by  its  chief  Washington 
correspondent.  Arthur  Blrock,  said: 

"The  young  radicals  and  business  baiters  of  the  White  House 
circle  •  •  •  are  giving  out  private  victory  conununlques  and 
asstiring  the  even  younger  band  of  Government  employees  for 
whom  they  have  fotuid  places  that  WaU  Street  has  been  routed 
and  the  President's  heart  is.  as  ever,  in  the  right  place,  •  •  • 
The  entire  experience  of  the  War  Resoiu'ces  Board  has  been  typical 
of  what  happens  to  businessmen  and  financiers  drafted  by  the  New 
Deal," 

Thus  wai  torpedoed  a  Board  which  by  now,  or  at  least  by  a  year 
after  Its  beginning,  could  have  offered  a  complete  report  on  Ameri- 
can resources  in  wartime,  Mr,  Roosevelt  having  announced  tha 
doom  desired  by  the  Corcoran-Oohen  group,  the  Board  presented  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Johnson  on  October  19  a  preliminary  draft 
of  a  report,  and  this  was  submitted  to  the  President.  The  puldlc 
has  never  seen  it.  The  Board  members,  not  having  had  time  to 
complete  their  Job,  may  not  wish  to  have  it  made  public  even 
If  the  White  House  so  desired. 

It  may  seem  grotesque,  this  picture  of  Corcoran  and  Cohen,  and 
their  like,  stopping  the  work  of  men  who  know  business  from  A  to 
Z.  But  there  is  the  evidence.  Will  the  New  Deal  maintain  that 
attitude?  It  would  be  pleasant  to  say  that  it  cannot  maintain  It 
and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  must  tiu-n,  as  President  Wilson  had  to  turn, 
to  businessmen  in  the  hour  of  preparation.  Let  us  see  what  Mr. 
Krock  had  to  say  on  this  point  in  the  Times  last  Sunday: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  can  have  the  services  of  the  leading  industrialists, 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  had.  merely  by  asking  for  them.  Up  to  the 
hour  of  this  emergency  he  has  reflected  the  objections  of  his  yotmg 
new  dealers  to  such  assistance,  but  the  emergency  may  change 
his  policy  in  this  regard.  Political  appointees  and  millta^  offlcers 
cannot  run  the  Indiistrlal  machine," 

Whatever  hopes  the  country  may  have  for  a  change  of  heart  in 
the  White  House,  the  story  of  the  War  Resotirces  Board  Is  Illu- 
minating: Created  on  Aug\ist  9  without  the  consent  of  Corcoran 
aiKl  Cohen;  dissolved  by  the  President  on  November  24.  and  never 
heard  of  again. 
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EDITORIAL  BY  RAYMOND  MOLET 


Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


by  Raymond  Moley.  published  In  Newsweek  of  May  27,  1940, 
entitled  "Perspective." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

(From  Newsweek  of  May  27,  1940] 
PEISPSCnVB — ON  AIX  FBONTS 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 
We  shaU  be  dealing  with  what  has  been  happening  these  hours 
and  dayat  and  with  Its  consequences,  as  long  as  we  live.  What  we 
face  Isn't  a  matter  of  walking — ^not  running — to  the  nearest  exit. 
It  Isnt  a  matter  of  exits  at  all.  There  are  no  exits  for  a  nation. 
It  mtist  stand,  fall,  or  kneel  to  conquest.  It  cannot  esc^w. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  are  m  this  world,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  continue 
to  live  In  it. 

We  couldn't  avoid  emotion,  even  If  we  would.  In  the  present 
situation.  Indignation,  horror,  and  the  sense  of  frustration  that 
springs  from  our  Inability  to  do  much  about  what  Is  happening 
In  Enirope  at  this  Juncture  are  so  poignant  becatose  the  values  at 
stake  are  so  transcendently  precious  to  us.  and  yet  we  must  do  the 
Impossible.  We  cant  permit  ourselves  either  agonized  hand  wring- 
ing or  unthinking  bvirats  of  activity.  We  can't  retreat  into  national 
hysteria  except  at  our  mortal  peril.  We  must  preptu*  ourselves  for 
whatever  lies  ahead.     A  clear  mind  must  be  our  first  line  of  defense. 

It  is  plain  at  the  outset  that  we  shall  be  making  a  fatal  error  if 
we  do  not  accept  the  fact  that  either  side  may  win  this  war.  Our 
course  {rf  action  cannot  be  shaped  by  our  hopes  alone.  It  must 
take  account  of  all  possibilities.  Unless  It  does  all  our  talk  of 
preparedness,  all  the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  we  appro- 
priate for  preparedness,  all  our  calculations  about  our  Army.  Navy, 
air  force.  Industry,  may  not  serve  xis  In  the  years  to  come.  We 
shall  be  Incapable  of  those  major  adjustments  that  events  may 
enforce. 

Peace  may  be  dictated  in  Paris  or  Berlin  or  London,  but.  in  any 
event,  the  machine  has  won.  The  future  has  alreculy  been  deter- 
mined in  the  laboratories  and  machine  shops  of  the  world.  Our 
traditional  Identification  of  our  own  interests  with  those  of  the 
Allies  may  momentarily  blind  us  to  the  significance  of  that  fact 
in  terms  of  our  own  defense  needs  and  our  needs  after  the  war 
has  ended.  What  has  made  Germany  ao  formidable  In  a  military 
sense  Is  what  we  have  or  can  have.  Germany's  Instruments  of 
conquest  are  what  can  make  for  ova  own  security.  Is  It  the  sub- 
marine, the  airplane,  tanks,  tractors,  other  motorized  equipment? 
We  have  the  capacity  or  the  potential  cafutclty  for  the  production 
of  such  material. 

But  there  are  critical  economic  problems  Involved  in  getting  from 
Industry  the  essential  and  Immediate  requirements  of  our  defense 
program.  Some  of  these  are  suggested  in  this  Issue  of  Newsweek 
by  Mr.  Robey.  PundamentaUy.  they  are  problems  of  scarcity — 
scarcity  at  men  and  of  plant.  That  so  many  of  them  center  in 
restrictions  at  one  kind  or  another  is  tragic.  No  one  wants  to  break 
down  the  general  ^ns  achieved  by  labor  in  the  past  few  years. 
But  we  must  either  be  shown  how  production  can  be  speeded  up 
despite  present  restrictions  or  renwve  thoee  restrictions.  Investors 
are  going  to  face  heavy  taxation  and  tremendous  risks;  manage- 
ment faces  exacting  problems  of  production;  labor  must  meet  its 
responsibility,  too. 

Government  Is  right  In  concerning  itself  prlnutrlly  with  those 
ipedflc  areas  of  Industry  that  supply  the  immediate  needs  of  our 
military  m^>>«"«»  But  it  cannot  get  very  far  imless  It  considers 
tlie  whole  at  Industry.  For  Indxielary.  as  Maltland  said  of  history, 
Ls  a  seamleas  web.  American  Industry  Is  strong  and  re80urcef\il — 
the  strongest  factor  In  world  affairs.  Tet  the  stark  fact  to  which 
the  country  has  awakened  only  within  the  past  3  weeks  is  that 
American  industry  is  not  as  strong  as  It  must  be.  There  must  be 
vast  replacements,  the  perfection  at  new  techniques,  of  new  prod- 
ucts some  of  which  will  act  as  substitutes  for  essential  raw  mate- 
rials we  have  dlUied  and  dallied  about  acquiring.  The  factors  that 
have  blocked  these  developments — blocked  them  needlessly — must 
be  removed  If  industry  is  to  play  its  part  in  building  the  national 
gtr«3gth  to  meet  any  emergency. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  If  our  objective  is  to  defend  our 
Institutions  on  this  side  of  the  world,  we  must  do  it  In  terms  of 
the  democratic  method.  We  miist  not  and  we  need  not.  In  the 
process  of  protecting  freedom  from  possible  foreign  attack,  lose 
that  freedom  at  home.  That  would  be  to  give  up  the  substance 
while  we  gird  ourselves  to  safeguard  the  shadow.  And  that,  ex- 
actly is  what  we  are  asked  to  do  when  we  are  tcdd  that  one  of 
our  two  great  parties  should  fail  to  nominate  an  cq^poslUon  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  this  year. 

The  French  and  Kngliah  Judge  governments  and  test  the  work 
of  thoee  governments  In  parliamentary  debates  and  votes  of  confi- 
dence We  eanixit.  Our  chosen  constitutional  system  provides 
for  periodical  elections  In  wbich  such  dedsiotis  are  made.  One  of 
thoee  periodical  elections  Is  at  hand  this  year.  TO  obserw  it  only 
In  form  would  be  to  succtimb  to  the  disease  we  are  trying  to 
wwrd  off.  , 

This  is  not  to  say  that  ttie  campaign  Bboold  not  Iw  m  eatei  as 
posslhle.  as  reasonable  as  we  can  make  It.  Btrt  It  abonld  not,  for 
Specious  reasons,  avoid  tbm  basic  lasoes  of  national  drfirase  as  wen 
ss  domesUe  pelley.  T1*ere  Is  no  ottoer  iMy  9t  enforcing  respon- 
sibility In  oar  democratle  BepqWIo 


This  year  the  opposition  win  present  its  case  to  the  country  tor 
a  change  of  administration  It  is  already  clear  that  it  wlU  aU 
a  number  of  pertinent  questions.     It  wlU  ask: 

Has  this  administration,  while  professing  to  know  a  great  deal 
about  conditions  and  developments  abroad,  failed  to  take  account 
of  the  possibility  that  Germany  might  win  this  war  and  thus 
revolutionize  American  conceptions  of  defense?  Has  this  admln- 
IstraUon  failed  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  contingency? 

Has  it  been  unnecessarily  slow  in  executing  the  authorlzatlona 
and  appropriations  of  Congress  for  arms  of  defense— especially  for 
mechanized  equipment  for  the  Army  and  the  air  forces? 

Has  it  like  the  Blum  Goverimient  of  France,  given  undue  atten- 
tion to  social  reform  while  it  neglected  the  basic  necesslUes  oS 
national  security?  In  short,  has  it  pursued  the  ideal  of  personal 
sec\u-ity  to  the  neglect  of  national  security? 

Has  It  hampered  the  expani?lon  of  American  plant  and  tne  spirit 
Of  inlUative  to  the  point  where  our  industrial  strength  is  seriously 
Impaired?  And,  in  the  light  of  the  past,  can  it  be  expected  to 
provide  the  leadership  for  the  greatest  Job  of  industrial  produc- 
tion this  coimtry  has  ever  faced? 

Has  it  weakened  our  financial  security  by  deficit  spending  with- 
out achieving  the  objectives  at  which  It  aimed? 

Has  It  failed  to  call  to  the  service  of  Government  experienced 
and  able  men.  especially  in  those  fields  that  Involve  our  miUtary, 
naval,  and  Industrial  preparedness? 

Has  it  permitted  the  efficiency  and  adequacy  of  skiUed  labor  to 
fall  below  national  needs? 

Has  It  impaired  national  unity  by  setting  class  against  class  and 
Interest   against    interest?  

That  these  questions  should  be  asked — and  answered — Is  a  sign 
of  strength,  not  of  weakness.  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans 
should  welcome  the  opportunity  to  face  them  and  to  get  a  clear- 
cut  verdict  from  the  country.  For  all  the  questions  are  facets  of 
a  supreme  question — the  competence  of  this  administration.  Tbo 
issue  is  not  one  of  good  Intentions,  nor  of  whoUy  admirable  objeo' 
tlves.    It  is  the  simple  need  to  get  things  done. 

"Give  us  to  build  above  the  deep  Intent. 
The  deed,  the  deed!" 


Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  CHARLES  HALL  DAVIS 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  Charles  Hall  Davis,  of  Petersburg.  Va..  entitled 
"Americanism  Defined."  Mr.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia bar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AJCixicAiiisM  DantTD 

We  affirm  that  Americanism  Is  a  pxjlitlcal  philosophy  based  on  a 
religious  creed,  coupled  with  a  governmental  plan  for  canning  into 
effect  the  principles  of  that  philosophy  in  the  social  relations  of 
human  beings  in  a  politically  organized  State,  and  designed  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus — not  requir- 
ing the  acceptance  by  anyone  of  a  belief  in  the  diety  of  the  Chris- 
tian God.  but  recognizing  and  guaranteeing  to  each  citizen  com- 
plete religious  freedom,  along  with  an  equality  of  other  Ood-glven 
Individual  rights. 

BASIS  or  AMEEICAinSIC 

That  Americanism  is  based  on  a  belief  in  a  personal  Ood  who 
created  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  who  established  and  main- 
tains general  laws  Euid  principles  of  right  and  Justice  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  universe,  which  laws  and  principles  contn^  all  matter 
and  fotxses.  all  h\iman  beings,  and  human  institutions,  and  govern 
govOTiments. 

In  that  belief,  we  deny  all  idea  that  might  nuJces  right  or  that 
force  shoxild  control  in  lndivld\ial,  national,  or  international  rela- 
tions, and  affirm  our  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  right  and  Justice, 
dlvlniely  imbedded  In  the  common  conscience  of  mankind 
TSB  Bunmn  ncFOKraircx,  uwDm  AMXRicAmsic,  or  trz  iNorvmvAi. 

HCBTS  or   MAN 

We  forjngniMw  that  man  Is  the  highest  creation  of  Ood.  made  in  His 
own  Image  and  likeness,  endowed  with  free  will  and  free  choice,  so 
as  to  eoalkle  him  to  (tevelop  his  personality  along  Unes  at  his  own 
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choice,  with  individual  accountability  to  his  Maker  for  that  develop- 
ment; that  each  human  being  has  been  directly  and  equally  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  and  Individual 
rights,  the  orderly  exercise  of  which  along  such  lines  of  his  own 
Choice  is  necessary  under  the  divine  plsm  for  the  spiritual  growth 
and  development  of  human  personality  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  human  race;  that  among  these  In- 
alienable. Individual  human  rights  are  the  right  to  life,  to  liberty, 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  to  religious  freedom,  to  freedom  of 
speech,  to  freedom  to  write  and  publish  what  one  chooses,  to  free- 
dom of  assembly,  and  countless  others,  subject  in  all  cases  to 
individual  liability  for  any  abuse  of  those  rights  which  defeat  or 
Impair  the  equal  and  similar  rights  of  others;  and  that  each  human 
being  Is  Justly  entitled  to  an  equal  opportunity  for  the  orderly 
exercise  of  those  rights  with  every  other,  and  is  Justly  chargeable 
with  an  equal  duty  or  burden  to  maintain  this  equulity  of  rights 
and  of  opportunity. 

COVEKNIlCENT   IS    A    HITMAN    INSnTUTION    AITO   HAS   NO    INHERENT   RIGHTS 

We  hold  that  government  is  a  human  Institution,  having  no  God- 
given  or  Inherent  rights,  but  established  by  men  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  enjoy  ordered  liberty  in  a  politically  organized  social  state, 
and  Justly  administering  only  such  delegated  and  limited  authority 
as  may  be  temjx)riu-ily  entrusted  to  it  by  the  sovereign  people  who 
created  it  from  time  to  time. 

THl    INDETEASIBLE    SOVEREICNTT    OF    THE   PEOPLE    OVER    GOVERNMENT 

We  assert  the  Indefeasible  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  creators 
over  their  governmental  creatures,  their  inherent  right  to  govern 
themselves  without  a  master,  and  declare  the  essential  falsity  of 
all  pcrfitlcal  theories  which  tn^eert  the  sovereignty  of  government 
over  the  people,  or  which  advocate  a  government  of  unlimited 
purposes,  powers,  and  functions. 

NATIONAL    SO\'EREICNTT    IS    A    LIMITED    SOVEREIGNTT 

But  While  each  independent  politically  organized  group  of  people 
Is  sovereign  over  Its  governmental  agents,  yet  this  national  sover- 
eignty is  a  limited  sovereignty,  and  is  not  absolute  National 
sovereignty  imports  complete  independence  of  outside  human  be- 
ings and  human  Institutions,  but  it  does  not  Import  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  divinely  established  principles  of  right  and 
Justice,  nor  does  it  import  authority  to  disregard  or  defeat  the 
indiv'dual  human  rights  with  which  the  Creator  has  directly  and 
equally  endowed  each  human  being:  so  that  any  national  .sovereignty 
which  is  so  administered  as  to  defeat  those  principles  of  right  and 
Justice,  or  so  as  to  defeat  or  impair  divinely  bestowed  human  rights, 
is  improperly  administered,  is  a  distortion  of  such  .sovereignty:  and, 
in  its  last  analysis,  is  really  an  as.sertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  gov- 
ernment or  rulers  over  the  sovereign  people,  whose  Inalienable  rights 
are  thereby  defeated,  and  who  are  thereby  deprived  of  a  rule  of 
Justice,  and  subjected  to  a  rule  of  force.  Absolute  and  complete 
sovereignty  Is  vested  only  In  Deity  Itself. 

WHT   TOTALITARIANISM    IS  CONDEMNED  AND  REPUDIATED 

We  condemn  and  repudiate  the  political  theory  of  totalitarian- 
ism, whether  functioning  under  the  guise  of  communism,  bolshe- 
vism.  sovletlsm.  socialism,  social  democracy,  nazi-ism,  fascism, 
paternalism,  or  under  whatever  political  guise;  because  It  Is  based 
on  the  rule  of  force,  rather  than  of  justice;  because  It  asserts  the 
sovereignty  of  government  over  men,  rather  than  of  men  over 
government;  because  It  denies  the  supreme  dignity  of  Individual 
human  rights,  rejects  the  theory  that  they  are  held  under  a  title  ' 
higher  than  that  under  which  government  holds  its  powers,  and 
the  theory  that  the  Just  pvirpose  of  government  is  to  secure  their 
orderly  exercise;  because  it  repudiates  the  Idea  that  the  principles 
of  right  and  Justice  established  by  the  Creator  should  govern  gov- 
ernments, assorts  that  the  state  Is  an  end  in  itself  rather  than  a 
mere  means  to  the  end  of  securing  ordered  liberty  to  the  p>eople, 
advocates  the  rule  of  materialism,  and  In  some  of  its  manifesta- 
tions denies  God  and  endorses  atheism. 

AMDIICAN    COV^UifMENT    AND    ITS    UMITS)    PURPOSES 

We  affirm  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  Is  a  Gov- 
ernment expressly  limited  both  as  to  its  purposes  and  as  to  Its 
powers. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  the  first  political 
act  of  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies  as  Independent  States,  which 
formulates  our  political  philosophy,  and  in  the  light  and  spirit 
of  which  all  our  governmental  activities  should  be  construed,  de- 
clares that  the  purpose  of  American  Government  is  to  secure 
the  Inalienable  Individual  rights  with  which  each  human  being 
has  been  equally  endowed  by  the  Creator.  That  Is  the  sole 
declared  purpose  of  American  Government. 

Hence  the  only  justifiable  activities  of  American  Government 
should  be  directed: 

1  To  securing  and  guaranteeing  to  each  American  citizen  the 
recognition  of  an  equality  of  God-given  rights  with  every  other: 

2  To  assuring  to  each  citizen  an  equaUty  of  opportunity  for  the 
orderly  exercise  of  those  rights  along  lines  of  his  Individual  choice; 

3.  To  imposing  on  each  citizen  an  equality  of  duty  or  burden  in 
maintaining  that  equality  of  right  and  of  opportunity. 

The  limited  purpose  of  American  Oovemment  is  therefore  to 
secure  "equal  rights  to  all.  and  special  privileges  to  none." 

THE  LIMITED  POWERS  OF  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Being  established  to  accomplish  limited  purposes,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  necessarily  entrusted  only  with  limited 


powers;  for  If  unlimited  powers  had  been  delegated  to  it,  that 
Government  could  have  extended  its  purposes  indefinitely,  becoming 
a  tyrant  and  the  master  of  the  people. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENTAL  POWERS 

The  powers  entrusted  to  the  National  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  enumerated,  defined,  and  limited  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no 
Just  power  or  authority  except  that  expressly  conferred  by  the 
Constitution,  plus  those  Implied  powers  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
the  granted  powers. 

WHENCE  NATIONAL   POWERS   WERE  DERIVED 

The  delegation  of  powers  to  the  National  Government  was  made 
by  the  several  politically  organized  State  groups  of  people,  each 
acting  separately  and  as  an  Independent  sovereign  group,  and  each 
reserving  to  itself  as  such  an  Independent  sovereign  group  all 
powers  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  or  the  exercise  of  which 
by  the  States  was  not  prohibited  thereby,  so  that  each  State  group 
remains  as  completely  sovereign  as  any  independent  nation  on 
earth,  except  as  to  that  portion  of  Its  sovereignty  delegated  for 
administration  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution. All  such  sovereignty  so  delegated  to  the  United  States 
was  to  be  administered  only  to  carry  out  the  declared  purposes 
outlined  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  Constitution 
itself. 

THE  CONSTirtrriONAL   GUARANTEE   OF   RESERVED    STATE   POWERS 

Hence  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  equally  guarantees 
to  the  National  Government  the  authority  to  administer  its  dele- 
gated powers  for  these  declared  purposes,  and  to  each  politically 
organized  State  group  the  complete  power  to  administer  its  reserved 
sovereignty.  The  protection  of  each  State  group  in  the  exercise  of 
its  reserved  powers  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  National  Oovemment 
and  of  Federal  officials  as  is  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  delegated  powers. 

USURPATION    OF    STATE    POWERS    BY     THE     NATIONAL     GOVERNMENT     CON- 
DEMNED 

We  condemn  all  invasions  by  the  National  Government  of  the 
reserved  sovereignty  of  the  respective  States,  all  attempts  of  na- 
tional governmental  agencies  to  extend  the  purposes,  enlarge  the 
powers,  or  increase  the  functions  of  that  Government  beyond  the 
limits  Imposed  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

SPECIAL   PRIVILECES  CONDEMNED 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  effort  to  abolish  as  rapidly  as  possible 
special  governmental  privileges  of  any  and  every  kind  as  being 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Americanism,  and  to  the 
effort  to  reenforce  on  all  national  governmental  agencies  the  limi- 
tations, both  as  to  their  purposes  and  powers,  which  have  been  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  American  people  through  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

THE    NATIONAL     GOVERNMENT    TO     BE    PRECLUDED    FROM     BUSINESS    COM- 
PETmON  WITH  PRIVATE  CITIZENS 

In  particular,  we  pledge  our  efforts  to  terminate  the  business 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government  now  carried  on  in  com- 
petition with  private  citizens. 

BUREAUCRACY    TO    BE    ABOLISHED     AS    RAPmLY     AS    POSSIBLE 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  abolish  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  national 
bureaucratic  government. 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    POWERS    OF    THE    COURTS    TO    BE    REASSERTED 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  recognize  and  enforce  the  Judicial  power 
of  the  courts,  conferred  directly  by  the  people  through  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  maintain  their  inherent  right  to  review  and  ad- 
judicate the  rights  of  the  people  under  any  rules  or  orders  promul- 
gated by  commissions  or  bureaus  established  by  the  Congress,  In 
spite  of  any  congressional  declaration  to  the  contrary. 

INDEPENDENCE   OF    THE    COX7RTB 

We  hold  that  the  existence  of  independent  and  impartial  Judicial 
tribunals,  fully  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  controversies 
involving  questions  of  whether  government  Is  exceeding  its  dele- 
gated authority,  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  any  plan  of 
limited  government;  and  particularly  we  reaffirm  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  pass  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress 

FEDERAL  EXPENSES  TO  BE  REDUCED THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  TO  BE  BALANCO) 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  effort  to  reduce  Federal  expenses  by 
the  abolition  of  unconstitutional  and  non-Federal  activities  by  thi 
National  Government;  by  opposing  bonuses,  special  privileges,  and 
Federal  largesse  to  siJecial  groups,  and  by  attempted  simplification 
of  governmental  operations;  and  to  the  effort  to  balance  the  Federal 
Budget,  and  to  recognize  the  obligation  of  contracts  on  government 
as  well  as  on  individuals. 

CONDEMNATION     OF     ATTEMPTED     REDELEGATION     TO     THE     EXECUTIVE     0» 
POWERS  ENTRUSTED  TO  CONGRESS 

We  condemn  the  attempted  redelegation  by  Congress  to  the 
Executive  of  the  legislative  powers  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  pledge  ourselves  to  use  every  proper  effort  to  preserve 
the  separation  of  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  powers  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution. 
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CONDCMHATIOH    OT    BLAWKCT    APTHOFMATlOWg— TO    BS     AlXOCATtD    AND 
SXrENDCD   UiniKS    KXKTDnVB   AUTHOBITT 

In  particular  we  unreservedly  condemn  the  so-called  appropria- 
tion by  Oongrwa  of  lump  sums  to  be  expended  In  the  uncontrolled 
discretion  oJ  the  ExecutlTe;  and  pledge  our  efforts  to  reenforce  the 
constitutional  provision  that  no  money  ahaU  be  drawn  from  the 
Public  Trea«\iry  but  In  consequence  of  congressional  appropriations 
made  by  law— such  legal  appropriations  Involving  the  aUocation  by 
Congress  of  definite  stuns  to  definite  and  specinc  purposes  and 
objects  authorized  by  the  Constitution. 
TOTAUTAaiAjnBM  imfOAMurrAixT  coimumcToaT  or  amzkxcanism 
We  declaiv  that  totalltarUnlsm  is  fundamentaUy  contradictory 
to  and  destructive  of,  Americanism,  and  that  the  conflicting  prln- 
dnles  tuulertylng  the  two  political  philosophies  niake  It  impossible 
to^aft  totaUtarlanlsm  ttn.  or  blend  It  with.  Americanism,  without 
undermloiDg  And  destroying  the  latter. 

TTIf-AMZBICAM  ACTIVITIOI  COITDKMNZD 

In  this  belief,  we  condemn  all  im-Amerlcan  activities,  directed  to 
promoting  and  establishing  these  alien  philosophies  in  the  United 

While  we  Insist  upon  the  preservation  of  free  speech,  free  radio, 
and  a  free  press,  we  condemn  any  attempted  exercise  of  these  Indi- 
vidual rights  in  advocating  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by 
force  and  violence.  Such  proceeding  is  not  ordered  liberty,  but 
criminal  license;  and  should  be  prevented  by  governmental  force, 
if  necessary.  

BUBVEKSnrX   AUZNS   TO   BB    DCTOKTED 

Where  such  subversive  action  Is  taken  by  aliens  enjoying  our 
hospitaUty.  or  where  such  aliens  engage  in  subversive  activities 
against  our  Government,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  every  proper 
means  to  secvire  their  proper  deportaUon.  and  to  prohibit  the  entry 
into  our  country  of  any  aliens  who  hold,  and  publish  here  or 
publicly  advocate,  such  views. 

nCMICBATIOir   TO   BB    CUBTAnJD    0»   miPORABn,T    DISCONTIKtna) 

In  view  Of  the  world-wide  conflict  now  waging  between  the 
totalitarian  and  the  democraUc  nations,  of  the  widespread  use  of 
propaganda  as  a  weapon  In  this  struggle,  of  the  insidious  attempts 
to  drag  the  United  States  into  the  conflict,  of  the  danger  of  per- 
mitting a  further  influx  erf  peoples  holding  to  these  alien  philoso- 
phies, and  of  the  need  for  reestablishing  the  principles  and  govern- 
mental plans  of  Americanism  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
people;  we  advocate  that  immigration  from  all  countries  be  greatly 
curtailed.  «■  else  completely  stopped,  at  least  xintil  the  termina- 
tion ot  the  present  conflict;  and  we  advocate  the  strict  enforce- 
ment at  legal  punishment  on  all  native-born  or  naturalized  clti- 
sens.  who  openly  advocate  any  change  In  our  form  of  government 
by  force  or  violence,  or  who  teach  the  Justice  of  such  doctrines  In 
any  of  our  achools  supported  in  whole  or  part  with  public  funds. 
xxBTiMo  Txn  uwirm  btatcb  oitt  or  wax 

We  declare  otir  opposition  to  the  United  States  In  any  way 
becoming  embroiled  In  the  European  war.  or  In  any  war  save  to 
repel  invasions  of  our  territory,  to  maintain  otir  national  honor, 
or  to  mf  «"»**"  and  protect  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

We  reaffirm  our  historic  slogan  of  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not 
a  cent  for  tribute."  paraphrasing  it  to  meet  the  present  situation 
to  "Millions  (In  money  or  men)  for  defense  of  our  territory,  our 
national  honor,  and  our  rights,  but  not  a  cent  or  a  man  to  settle 
wars  to  which  we  are  not  a  [>arty,  and  about  which  we  have  had 
no  voice." 

PXSPAXZDNXSS 

Recognizing  that  the  uneqtialed  wealth  of  our  country,  pro- 
duced \inder  the  political  theory  of  limitations  on  governmental 
purposes  ^^'*  powers,  places  us  in  a  position  where  totalitarian 
dictators  covet  control  of  our  resources,  and  desire  to  abolish  this 
outstanding  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  democratic  over  the 
totalitarian  ideal  as  a  means  for  producing  individual  and  national 
happiness  and  welfare,  so  as  to  bring  the  entire  civilized  world  to 
an  acceptance  of  their  false  political  theories  and  to  establish 
their  universal  rule;  we  declare  oiur  belief  in  the  necessity  for 
national  preparedness  against  any  assault  upon  our  territory, 
rights,  and  UberUes. 

Specifically  declaring  the  ftlendly  feelings  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  peoples  of  other  nations  (whatever  may  be  their  dif- 
fering sentiments  toward  any  rulers  who  disregard  Justice,  perse- 
cute mlnoritiea,  and  seek  to  subjugate  and  oppreaa  weaker  na- 
tions) and  disclaiming  any  purpose  to  grasp  additional  territory 
at  the  expanse  of  other  nations,  or  any  desire  to  enforce  oiir  Ideals 
or  rule  on  other  people,  we  pledge  our  efforts  to  secure  such  en- 
largement and  perfection  of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  air  forces  as 
may  be  adequate  to  protect  the  United  States  against  aggression 
by  any  nation. 

A    FLATTOKM    OT    ITUNCIPUS,     RATHEX    THAK    t»    SPBCITIC    BXrOXMS 

We  hold  that  political  platform  pledges  are  solemnly  binding  upon 
the  party  making  them;  and  shotild  be  substontlally  carried  out, 
or  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  by  those  who  secure  the  suffrages 
of  their  fellow  citizens  on  the  basis  of  such  pledges.  

In  thU  belief,  we  submit  to  the  American  people  a  platform  of 
principles,  rather  than  a  set  of  pledges  of  specific  legislation. 


We  recognize  that  the  fluctuating  conditions  confronting  the 
world  froni  day  to  day  make  unwise  too  definite  a  commitment  to 
S^Tflc  legislation  which  may  prove  Inadvisable  under  a  different 

We  appreciate  that  the  problem  of  arresting  our  present  trend 
toward  complete  centralization  of  power  In  government,  and  hence 
toward  ultimate  totalitarianism.  Inevitable  dictatorship,  and  loss 
of  liberty,  Involves  the  defeat  of  entrenched  power  and  privilege; 
that  It  wUl  require  the  cooperation  of  all  three  of  the  great  de- 
nartmenU  of  government,  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial;  and 
that  It  can  succeed  only  If  the  American  people  themselves 
(thoroughly  reconsecrated  to  the  political  theory  and  govemrnental 
Plan  to  which  the  founders  and  framers  of  the  Republic  pledged 
nhelr  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor")  shaU  endorse 
and  support  this  attempt  to  return  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and 
shall  be  willing  to  forego  and  surrender  any  temporary  group  or 
class  privilege  In  the  supreme  effort  to  assure  that  human  Uberty 
does  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

OUR   OBJBL'l'lVES 

Our  objectives  are: 

To  preserve  Americanism  as  a  citadel  of  human  freedom. 

To  reesUbllsh  the  Just  Idea  of  "equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privileges  to  none." 

To  put  into  force  again  the  theory  and  plan  of  a  government  or 
limited  purpoees.  powers,   and  functions. 

To   preserve    the   democratic    Ideal    as   against   the    totalitarian 

ideal.  . 

To  maintain  the  rights  of  man — of  each  human  being  as  such — 
against  the  aggressions  of  power  and  of  rulers. 

To  perpetuate   Individual  and  political  liberty. 

To  maintain,  in  an  embattled  world,  where  force  strives  to  "tab- 
Ush  Its  universal  rule,  a  great  and  powerful  Nation,  con-secrated 
to  a  rule  of  Justice  and  as  a  nucleus  around  which  a  new  inter- 
national structure  of  ordered  liberty  can  be  erected  when  the 
present  strxiggle  Is  terminated. 

strMMAET  or  otrx  platform 

In  order   to  attain   these  great   obJecUves   we   pledge  our   best 

efforts: 

A.  To  restore  Americanism.  Involving — 

(a)  The  reestabltshment  of  American  government  as  a  govern- 
ment of  limited  purposes,  powers,  and  functions. 

To  that  end  we  pledge  our  best  efforts: 

1.  To  abolish  special  prlvUege.  

2.  To  take  the  National  Government  out  of  business  eompetltlon 
with   It*  citizens. 

3.  To  limit  Federal  activities  to  those  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution, with  those  activities  exercised  only  In  furtherance  of  our 
declared  national  purposes;  ^^ 

4.  To  reduce  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  ultlnuitely  to  abolish.  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy; 

6.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  National  Government  by: 

a.  Discontinuing,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  all  activities  of  the 
Nstlonal  Government  which  are  non-Pederal  In  their  nature,  which 
are  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  or  which  are  not  directed  to 
carrying  out  our  declared  national  governmental  purposes; 

b.  Discouraging,  and  eventually  ending,  the  grant  of  buslnesB 
and  special  privileges  (either  In  the  form  of  grants  of  money,  or 
of  exemption  from  the  operation  of  general  laws,  or  otherwise)  to 
any  groups  or  classes; 

c.  Abolition  of  the  practice  (under  the  guise  of  public  works 
or  under  other  guise)  of  Federal  financing  and  construction  of 
local  improvements  not  directly  contributing  to  the  general  wel- 
fare; 

d.  Simplification  of  government: 

e.  Balancing   the   National    Budget; 

f.  More  equitably  distributing  the  burden  of  national  taxation, 
so  as  to  carry  out  our  national  objective  of  equality  of  duty  and 
btirden  on  each  citizen  In  maintaining  an  equality  of  rights  and 
opportunity  to  all.  and  so  as  to  enable  business  to  function  on  a 
substantially  fixed  and  constant  basis 

6  To  terminate  the  attempted  redelegation  by  Congress  to  the 
Executive,  or  to  boards,  cominlselons,  or  bureaus  established  by 
it,  of  the  legislative  power  entrusted  by  the  Constitution  to 
Congress  alone. 

7.  To  end  the  present  practice  of  blanket  so-called  appropria- 
tions, to  be  allocated  and  expended  in  the  uncontrolled  discretion 
of  the  Executive  or  of  someone  else;  and  to  reqvilre  that  no 
sums  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Public  Treasury  except  by  an 
act  of  Congress  allocating  a  definite  sum  to  a  definite  and  specific 
purpose  authorized  by  the  Constitution. 

8.  To  enforce  the  separation  In  Government  of  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  functions. 

9.  To  preserve  the  Independence  and  impartiality  of  the  Judiciary, 
free  from  domination  or  control,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  executive 
or  legislative  dep>artments;  and  to  recognize  and  maintain  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  courts  to  adjudicate  questions  of 
whether  Government  Is  exceeding  Its  entrusted  authority,  whether 
an  act  of  Congress  is  constitutional,  and  to  review  the  decisions 
of  Ixiards,  bureaus,  and  conunlaslons  created  by  Congress  with 
the  alleged  power  to  estabii&h  rules  aiul  regulations  having  the 
force  of  statute  law. 
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10.  To  protect  the  eereral  States  In  the  exercise  of  their  reserved 
sovereignty,  and  to  prevent  Invasions  of  that  sovereignty  by  the 
National  Government. 

11.  To  deport  all  aliens  who  publicly  advocate  here  changes  In 
our  Government  by  force  and  violence. 

12.  To  reduce,  and  perhaps  prohibit,  further  immigration  until 
the  termination  of  the  present  World  War. 

13.  To  bring  to  trial  all  citizens,  native-born  and  naturalized,  who 
publicly  advocate  changes  in  our  Ooremment  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. 

14.  To  Impose  on  government,  as  well  as  on  Individuals,  the  duty 
of  observing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

(b)  Reeducation  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
true  political  theory  and  governmental  plan  of  Americanism,  its 
logical  political,  economic,  and  social  soundness,  its  adaptability  and 
responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  a  llberty-lovlng  and  progressive  peo- 
ple, and  Its  demonstrated  superiority  over  all  othf^r  political 
theories  and  plans  yet  evolved  for  promoting  the  Individual  and 
national  welfare  of  human  beings,  coupled  w^ith  education  of  the 
American  people  as  to  the  unsoundness  and  viciousness  of  the 
totalitarian  theory  and  plan  of  government,  as  being  destructive  of 
human  liberty,  welfare,  and  happiness,  and  of  national  greatness, 
so  as  to  revivify  in  citizens  of  our  country  a  love  for,  and  support 
of.  Amerlcnni.sm  and  Its  underlying  principles. 

B  To  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  except  wars  of  defense 
to  resist  invasions  of  our  territory,  to  preserve  our  national  honor, 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  our  citizens. 

C.  To  maintain  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  the  peoples 
of  all  nations,  without  attempting  to  Impose  on  them  an  accept- 
ance of  our  governmental  theories  and  plans,  without  interference 
in  their  domestic  affairs,  and  w.thout  designs  against  their  terri- 
tory or  8o%ere.gnty. 

D.  To  use  all  proper  efforts,  as  friends  of  the  peoples  of  all 
nations  and  as  neutrals  In  the  present  conflict,  to  bring  about 
a  Just  peace,  to  restore  ordered  liberty  throughout  the  world,  to 
promote  mutual  reFp)ect  and  friendly  trade  and  Intercourse  among 
all  peoples  and  to  remove  the  menace  of  force  and  to  substitute 
therefor  the  rule  of  Justice  In  Intemat.onal  relations. 

APPEAL     rOR     SUPP02T 

On  this  platform  of  principles,  and  so  as  to  make  possible  the 
attainment  of  these  objectives,  we  appeal  for  the  suppxjrt  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  choosing  as  our  slogan  the  appeal  to 
"Honor  God  and  Save  the  Republic."  urging  them  to  reject  totali- 
tarianism, with  its  materialistic  basis,  and  to  preserve  Americanism 
by  strengthening  Its  spiritual  foundations. 


Colonel  Lindbergh's  Speech 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24),  1940 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT   BY   GRAND   RAPIDS   PRESS 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  entitled  "A  Voice  of 
Reason,"  referring  to  Colonel  Lindbergh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A    VOICE    or    REASON 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  may  not  have  Increased  his  popu- 
larity by  the  frank  sUtement  of  his  Ideas  concerning  America's 
defense  needs,  but  his  voice  was  one  of  moderation  that  should 
be  heeded.  He  has  raised  a  valid  protest  against  hysterical  and 
directionless   rearmament. 

For  one  thing  Colonel  Lindbergh  effectively  dealt  with  the  emo- 
tional appeal  for  a  vast  air  fleet  of  50,000  planes.  Even  more 
effectively  he  met  the  "scare"  propaganda  that  America  Is  In  Im- 
minent danger  of  Invasion.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  his 
word  as  an  authority  on  foreign  affairs,  he  certainly  may  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  spokesmen  of  the  Nation  when 
It  comes  to  questions  of  national  defense,  especiaUy  In  the  aviation 
sphere. 

He  effectively  answered  the  scaremongers  with  his  assurances 
that  a  foreign  power  could  conquer  the  United  States  only  if 
bombers  were  accompanied  by  an  Invading  army  and  "great 
armies  must  still  cross  oceans  by  ships."  In  other  words  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  are  stUl  barriera  over  which  Invaaioa  will 


be   a   difficult   If   not    Impossible   role   if   our   own   defenses   art 

reasonable. 

One  trouble  In  America  is  that  so  many  seem  to  lose  their  sense 
of  proportion  as  they  watoh  events  abroad.  They  forget  that  dis- 
tances In  Europe  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  distance  between 
that  continent  and  this.  They  see  Invasion  of  the  United  States 
carried  out  with  the  same  facility  as  the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands. 
They  seem  to  assume  that  crossing  the  Skagerrak  is  no  lesser  feat 
than  sending  an  army  across  the  Atlantic.  There  Is  simply  no 
comparison,  as  Colonel  Lindbergh  so  ably  points  out. 

Lindbergh's  analysis  of  actual  defense  needs  seems  to  be  wholly 
logical.  He  visualizes  close  cooperation  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  would  not  leave  the  entire  btuden 
of  defense  on  the  United  States.  And  he  minimizes  the  likelihood 
of  stuck  If  this  country  will  stop  meddling  in  foreign  affairs.  HU 
advice  that  we  adopt  definite  defense  policies  before,  not  after,  we 
spend  our  billions  Is  as  sound  a  piece  of  advice  as  any  that  has  been 
cffered. 

It  Is  well  that  the  Nation  has  at  thlB  time  a  few  who  will  dare 
to  speak  a  bit  out  of  tune  with  the  chorus  In  Washington.  It  is 
fortunate  that  there  are  sonje  whose  sense  of  proportion  has  not 
been  destroyed,  w'io  can  watoh  the  unfolding  drama  abroad  without 
being  thrown  Into  hysterical  fits  of  apprehension.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh Is  serving  his  country  today  In  a  capacity  more  valuable  than 
th.it  which  he  filled  when  he  was  the  object  of  acclaim  by  the 
multitudes. 


National  Aviation  Forum  of  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  24  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  THOMAS  H.  BECK 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  commencing  next 
Monday  the  National  Aviation  Forum  will  commence  a  series 
of  meetings  in  Washington.  This  probably  will  be  the  great- 
est gathering  of  aviation  experts  which  has  ever  been  held 
in  the  United  States.  Every  branch  of  this  great  indtistry 
will  be  represented — ^both  civil,  military,  and  naval  aviation. 
This  gathering  will  be  especially  significant  because  of  the 
stress  which  is  now  being  laid,  and  rightfully  so,  upon  our 
national  defense  in  the  air. 

Consequently,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  short  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Beck,  general 
chairman  of  the  National  Aviation  Porum  of  1940,  outlining 
the  purposes  of  the  Porum  and  the  program  of  the  meeting 
next  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE    NATIONAL    AVIATION    TORVM    OF     194  0 

(By  Thomas  H.  Beck,  general  chairman) 

During  the  week  of  May  26,  thousands  of  residents  and  visitors 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  will  witness  a  spectacxilar  demonstration  of 
this  Nation's  aeronautical  strength  and  potentialities,  civilian  and 
military. 

The  occasion  Is  the  National  Aviation  Porum  of  1940  and  its 
complementary  aeronautical  exhibition  at  nearby  Boiling  Field. 

With  civilian  air  travel  constantly  reaching  new  peaks,  and  with 
questions  regarding  the  true  air  strength  of  the  Nation  Inevitably 
in  mind  at  this  time,  this  year's  forum,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Aeronautical  Association,  is  bound  to  be  of  interest 
to  every  American.  Nor  Is  it  confined  to  those  of  us  of  the  North 
Americas,  for  President  Roosevelt  has  Instructed  the  State  E>e- 
partment  to  invite  representatives  of  21  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

"I  know  of  no  way  better  to  promote  the  best  technical  de- 
velopment of  aviation  than  through  meetings  such  as  that  which 
is  to  take  place  in  May,"  President  Roosevelt  wrote.  "I  need 
hardly  say  that  in  the  interest  of  all  the  Americas  such  develop- 
ment is  essential." 

While  the  forum  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  auditorium  will 
consist  of  talks  by  leading  aviation  figures,  emphasis  this  year  is 
being  placed  upon  getting  home  to  the  entire  public  of  the  Amer- 
icas the  story  of  where  this  Nation  stands  and  where  It  is  going  In 
the  ever-widening  field  of  aeronautics. 
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The  arrtm*ntJc«l  ndilbltlon  at  Boiling  Field,  therefore,  will  be  ' 
the  public's  own  show.  Two  tremendous  hangars  will  contain  ex- 
hibits by  the  Army.  Nary,  Ootust  Otiard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Weather  Bureau.  Poet  Office  Department.  Work  Pro)ectB  Admlnia- 
tratlon.  omce  of  Education,  Air  Traneport  Aasodatlon.  National  Ad- 
Tlsory  Committee  on  AeronauUcs.  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

The  naanufacturere  of  airplanes  and  acceasorles  will  be  repre- 
eented  In  full  force  and  the  public  will  see  everything,  from  the  huge 
stratosphere  planes  to  the  meet  delicate  of  precision  Inatruments. 

More  than  300  private  fliers  from  coast  to  coast  will  converge  on 
Washington  during  the  week.  Then  there  will  be  formaUon  flying 
by  Navy  and  commercial  bllmpe  and  flights  to  and  from  Washington 
by  the  Utest  aircraft  developed  for  commercial  flying. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor  auditorixim.  free  motion  pictures  will 
show  the  progress  of  flying  from  the  days  of  the  fabled  Icarus  to 
present-day  flying  fortresses. 

American  aviation  has  a  story  of  pnrfotmd  significance  to  tell  at 
this  National  Aviation  Porum  of  1940. 


The  United  States  and  the  European  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

•■  OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 


WDTTCmiAL  FROM  WASHINOTON  TtMES-HERALD 


Mr.  LUNIMEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  today's 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald  entitled  "Hot  Heads, 
Bone  Heads,  and  Cool  Heads  on  the  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro.  as  follows: 

[Frcm  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  24. 1940] 

BOTHXAOS.   BONXHXASe,   AND  OOOL   HXAOS   ON  THK  WAS 

Tbere  are  many  botheada.  and  quite  a  proportion  of  boneheads. 
In  the  United  SUtes  who  are  xirglng  the  country  to  get  into  the 
European  war.  ,  ^    . 

These  folk  probably  think  they  are  moved  by  some  sort  of  high 
idealism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  merely  the  weak  and  vacillating 
victims  of  propaganda  and  hysteria. 

A  few  months  ago  they,  like  all  otlier  Intelligent  Americans,  were 
cool-iieadedly  calculating  the  unavailing  cost  of  the  last  war,  the 
utter  faUure  of  America's  blgb  objectives  of  permanent  democracy, 
of  open  covenants  openly  arrived  at,  of  self-determination  of  aU 
peoples. 

The  facts  of  history  have  not  changed. 

It  Is  the  thistledown  thoughts.  tlM  tumbleweed  minds,  blown 
bltber  and  tbltber  by  every  cbanglng  puff  of  propaganda  or  breath 
of  hysteria,  that  have  changed. 

Some  of  our  leaders  are  probably  Influenced,  as  Wilson  was  influ- 
enced, by  a  desire  to  occupy  an  important  place  In  history  and  to 
take  a  big  part  in  world  events — violating  the  injunction  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Rejmbllc  to  keep  free  fr<»n  foreign  entanglements. 

But  most  erf  us  small  fry  are  animated  by  no  more  InteUigent 
motive  than  the  moth  which  sacrifices  Itself  In  the  flame,  impelled 
by  hysteria  and  dazed  by  the  blinding  glare  of  publicity  and 
propaganda. 

F\>rtunattiy  there  are  ezi>erienced  men  in  responsible  positions 
in  the  ITnlted  States  to  warn  us  foolish  and  flighty  moths  to  keep 
our  imprefl^nable  heads  and  preierve  our  Inflammable  wings. 
V  Rear  Admiral  Barry  E.  Tamell.  United  States  Navy,  retired,  spoke 
last  Saturday  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  Naval  War  College. 

Said  the  admiral: 

"The  people  of  this  country  are  stm  painfully  aware  of  the  result 
of  the  last  World  War.  when  w«  sent  a,0004X)0  men  abroad,  and 
spent  thirty  or  more  billions  of  dollars  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy;  then  at  the  end  witnessed  a  relapse  of  the  high 
Ideals  and  a  resumption  of  the  old  natlooallstlc  policies  that 
planted  the  seeds  of  future  wars. 

"Why  should  we  sptai  our  blood  and  treasure  until  there  is 
assurance  that  they  will  be  spent  to  a  far  better  end  than  in 

1018? 

"The  Atlantic  Ocean."  etmtlnued  the  admiral.  "stUl  remains  a 
large  body  of  water,  and  the  probability  of  plane  attack  from 
overseas  on  this  country  will  remain  remote  for  some  time  to 
come." 


The  admiral  concluded  with  this  sound  statement : 
"Command  of  the  seas  Is  and  wiU  remain  the  primary  factor  in 
our  plan  of  national  defense,  and  as  long  as  we  have  It  we  are 
safe  from  successful  enemy  Invasion." 

Portimately  for  our  blessed  and  beloved  country,  our  sea  defenses 
are  In  better  condition  than  our  ridiculously  InstiflJcient  land 
defenses. 

According  to  Secretary  Edison,  our  Navy  wUl  be  adequate  as  soon 
as  oin-  battleships  now  building  are  redesigned  to  resist  the  power- 
ful weapons  of  modern  alrpUnes.  and  as  soon  as  we  shaU  have  a 
fleet  of  airplanes  sufficiently  large  and  powerful  to  cooperate  with 
our  ships  of  war.  and  to  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy  airplanes  which  might  otherwise  annihilate  them. 

This  cooperative  fleet  of  modem  airplanes,  however,  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  a  very  good  way  to  secure  soon. 

In  the  debate  In  the  United  States  Senate  Sattxrday  on  ixnpre- 
paredness.  Senator  Clark,  or  Missouri,  a  World  War  veteran  and 
former  commander  of  the  American  Legion,  said  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  according  to  General  Arnold  in  his  testimony 
before  one  of  th«j  House  conamittees,  has  only  58  planes  which 
are  not  obsolete. 
Said  Senator  CuutK  of  Missouri : 

"I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  or  the  Approprlp.tlons  Committee,  but  I 
am  advised  by  members  of  those  committees  that  General  Arnold 
testified  before  the  Appropriations  Committee,  not  once,  but  a 
number  of  times;  that  the  maximum  production  of  the  American 
airplane  factories  by  July  1,  1»41 — somewhat  more  than  a  year 
from  now— would  be  slightly  In  excess  of  6.000  planes,  2.800  of 
which  were  to  go  to  the  American  Army,  and  the  remainder  to  ths 
Allied  armies,  or  various  other  foreign  cotintries." 

So  even  If  all  the  plane  production  of  3.800  planes  allotted  to 
America  should  be  delivered  to  the  Navy,  It  would  be  2  years  before 
the  Navy  would  have  the  5.000  up-to-date  modern  planes  necessary 
for  successful  cooperation  In  American  defense. 

The  contention  of  Senator  Clakk  of  Missouri.  Democrat,  was  sus- 
tained by  Senator  Loock,  of  Massachusetts.  Republican  who  is  a 
member  of  the  military  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  in  addition  an  Army  Reserve  officer. 
Senator  Lodcx  said: 

"The  facts,  as  the  Army  officials  have  stated  them  to  us,  and  they 
have  not  been  controverted,  are  that  by  July  1,  1941,  there  will  have 
been  produced  in  this  country  about  6.000  military  planes,  about 
half  of  which  will  go  to  our  own  defense  establishment,  and  the 
other  half  will  go  abroad." 

So  It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  we  are  far  from  adequately  pre- 
pared even  In  our  best-prepared  and  most-Important  arm  of  de- 
fense— the  Navy. 

And  the  best  thing  for  an  unprepared  nation  to  do  Is  to  stay  out 
of  war  If  It  honorably  can. 

Senator  Cappd.  of  Kansas,  typically  sotmd  and  sincere  American, 
speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies, 
said  last  Saturday: 

"The  President  has  a  right  to  make  the  United  States  invulner- 
able, but  I  will  continue  to  oppose  any  move  to  send  troops  abroad. 
I  will  protest  against  pork-barrel  methods  and  stand  against  repeal 
of  the  Johnson  Act. 

"In  the  first  place.  I  will  say  without  any  reservation,  that  this 

European  war  Is  not  ours,  and  don't  let  anyone  teU  you  otherwise. 

In  the  second  place,  no  head  of  any  nation  Is  Justified  In  plunging 

a  nation  Into  a  war  that  is  not  theirs.     •     •     • 

"No  matter  how  high  our  Ideals  and  no  matter  what  we  sacrifice 

in  money  and  men.  we  cannot  bring  peace  to  E^u^ope. 

"The  situation  today  Is  sympathy  for  the  Allies.  This  sympathy 
does  not  Jtistlfy  taking  on  their  war.     •     •     • 

"Here  Is  what  that  would  mean  to  us.  First,  we  would  abolish 
democracy  and  get  a  dictatorship.  Second,  there  would  be  an 
Increase  in  the  national  debt.  Third,  there  would  be  a  loss  o*  life 
running  Into  millions  and  a  loss  of  property  ruiuilng  into  billions. 
Fourth,  there  would  be  a  depression  worse  than  this  and  a  continua- 
tion of  dictatorship,  and  then  more  European  wars. 

"Keep  these  things  In  mind  and  stay  out  of  war.  I  pray  In  this 
crisis  we  will  keep  faith  in  ourselves  and  faith  in  our  form  of 
government." 

Senator  Cappcs's  words  of  warning  are  apt  and  Immediately  appli- 
cable when  he  says: 

"Every  time  we  send  supplies,  advance  credit,  and  do  all  the 
things  'short  of  war.'  then  we  have  the  final  step — war." 

Our  position  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  is  getting  to  be  like  the 
position  of  Italy  on  the  side  of  Germany,  except  that  we  are  not  as 
neutral  as  Italy. 

Italy  does  not  supply  Germany  with  arms  and  ammunition,  to  the 
detriment  of  Its  own  forces  and  the  injury  of  Its  own  safety  and 
security:  nor  does  it  tolerate  any  hostile  mtcrference  with  Its  own 
political  rights  and  national  Independence. 

Those  who  wish  our  America  to  abandon  its  neutrality  and  plunge 
Into  a  terrific  war  do  not  realise  what  th&t  would  mean  in  our 
utter  unpreparedneas. 

We  would  soon  find  ourselves  fighting  not  only  Germany,  but 
Italy.  Russia,  and  Japan. 

We  would  be  harried  on  our  east  coast  as  well  as  on  our  west  coast. 
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Men  we  would  have  In  plenty  for  defense,  but  no  mtmltions.  no 
modem  guns,  no  modem  planes,  no  sufficient  mechanized  forces. 

We  would  be  unable  to  send  aid  to  our  allies. 

We  would  be  unprepared  even  adeqtxately  to  defend  ourselves. 
In  a  years  we  might  be  properly  prepand;  but  In  2  years  our  coun- 
try might  be  destroyed. 

Says  Colonel  Lindbergh,  truthfully: 

"It  we  desire  peace,  we  need  only  stop  asking  for  war.  No  one 
wishes  to  attack  us  and  no  one  Is  in  a  position  to  do  so." 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  these  European  nations  have  their  own 
private  quarrels.  They  have  always  had  them  and  will  always  have 
them. 

It  is  a  species  of  tribal  warfare,  based  on  alien  Interests  and  for- 
eign policies  and  Jealousies,  which  are  none  of  our  affair. 

Our  ancestors  founded  this  great  free  Nation  to  be  independent 
of  these  race  antagonisms  and  tribal  confilcts. 

Let  us  keep  free  of  them. 

Let  tis  maintain  our  independence. 

Let  us  defend  our  own  land  and  our  own  liberties,  and  neither 
sacrifice  our  own  Interests  to  fight  on  foreign  ground,  nor  invite 
alien  confilcts  to  invade  our  shores. 


If  the  Allies  Lose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   KI,ORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "If  the  Allies  Lose"  by  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson.  The 
article  appeared  in  Uie  Washington  Post  on  the  23d  of  this 
month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post  of  May  23.  1940 J 

Ir  THE  Allies  Lose 

(By  Dorothy  Thompwon) 

NICHTMAIU:  INTO  aEAUTT 

If  the  Allies  lose  this  war.  It  will  prove  to  be  the  worst  catastrophe 
for  the  United  States  In  our  whole  history. 

Pour    empires — the    British,    the    French,    the   Belgian,    and    the 

Dutch with   their   vast   raw   material   resources   and    markets   in 

Africa  Asia,  and  thrcu:;hout  the  world,  will  have  fallen  Into  the 
lap  of' the  Nazis,  with  sops  thrown  to  Mussolini  for  his  willingness 
to  act  as  foreign  Gauleiter  No    1. 

This  world  empire,  of  a  size  undreamed  of  by  Caesar  or  Napoleon. 
Will  feed  raw  materlaLs  Into  a  huge  European  workshop  drained  of 
capital,  and  will  produce  goods  by  enslaved  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  working  under  taskmasters  at  maximum  iiours  and  subsist- 
ence wages:  it  will  dump  these  goods  at  prices  with  which  no  free 
country  can  possibly  compete. 

The  idea  that  North  America  can  hold  South  America  economi- 
cally under  the>e  conditions  Is  Illusory.  The  very  products  of 
which  South  America  has  a  surplus  are  the  products  of  which  we. 
too.  have  a  surplus  Tlie  markets  of  South  America  have  always 
been  chiefly  in  Europe,  and  Hitler's  Europe  will  buy  South  Ameri- 
can products  m  exchange  for  armaments,  machinery,  and  con- 
sumers' goods  offered  at  prices  with  which  we  cannot  compete 
unless  we  cut  our  own  standards  of  life  to  the  bone. 

The  economic  drive  which  we  have  already  seen  on  a  large  scale 
Will  be  CiOrrled  forward  on  a  stupendous  world  scale  and  will  be 
accompanied  by  n  political  and  propaganda  campaign  through 
"fifth  colunms."  augmented  by  every  commercial  agent. 

The  fall  in  the  stai.dard  of  living,  and  the  loss  of  markets  and 
possibly  even  sources  of  raw  material  such  as  rubber  and  tin  will 
produce  new  unemployment  In  America,  and  social  unrest,  which 
these  'fifth  columns'  "will  systematically  infiamc. 

In  the  crises  they  will  set  class  against  class,  race  against  race, 
and  party  against  isarty.  Old  racial  and  national  allegiances  will 
be  appealed  to.  and  America  will  escape  this  war  only  to  risk  the 
worst  kind  of  war— revolution,  civil  war — fomented  from  without 
and  carried  on  through  agents  within. 

What  America  risks  Is  to  be  turned  into  another  Spain. 

It  te  hard  to  write  what  one  sees,  what  one  has  seen  coming, 
irresistibly  and  ruthlosslv  and  encountering  only  the  resistance  of 
words,  for  7  long  years  of  nightmare.  There  Is  another  "ftfth  col- 
imin,"  and  perh.ips  It  Is  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  It  Is  found  In 
those  who  pooh-pooh  the  danger  and  strangle  the  words  In  the 


throats  of  the  wamers  by  wisecracks.  They  tap  their  foreheads 
and  smile  in  a  superior  way.  whispering  sympathetically,  "hys- 
terical." "poor  fellow,  a  little  cracked;  he  sees  bogles."  "Why  doe* 
he  speak  so  loudly?"  Or  they  look  severe  and  say,  "If  he  keeps  on 
talking  about  this,  he  will  conjure  It  up.  He  is  Inciting  to  action, 
and  action  Is  dangerous."  They  are  close  to  the  very  entourage 
of  the  President,  some  of  them,  and  they  have  stripped  his  own 
words  of  much  of  their  strength.  He  has  not  dared  to  tell  the 
whole  truth. 

One  must  not  tell  the  people  more  than  they  can  bear. 

Who  knows  how  much  truth  the  people  can  bear?  Do  they  not 
In  the  end  see  It — In  the  eyes  of  the  gangster  at  the  door  and  the 
bayonet  at  the  hrea.st? 

We  should  send  aid  to  the  Allies,  now,  today.  Every  airplane  that 
can  be  shipped,  every  gun  that  can  be  crated,  in  every  ship  that  can 
be  floated  and  convoyed,  while  there  is  a  toehold  In  E^urope  where 
they  can  be  landed  and  while  there  are  still  men  alive  offering  their 
bodies  to  be  broken.  We  should  send  aid  regardless  of  all  mistakes 
which  all  the  Allied  governments  have  made;  for  their  mistakes  are 
our  own  mistakes — the  errors  of  Incredulity  and  complacency. 
They,  and  we,  have  been  giving  away  our  world,  inch  by  Inch  and 
position  by  position,  retreating  to  the  last  stand.  In  the  last  trench. 

The  last  trench  is  a  trap. 

This  war  is  not  lost  for  a  world  where  men  can  still  live,  free  and 
unafraid  It  Is  not  going  to  be  lost.  But  1.000  airplanes  today  will 
be  worth  20,000  tomorrow. 

Armaments  are  useless  unless  one  uses  them  on  the  right  side. 
Czech  armament*  equipped  40  Nazi  divisions  and  revealed  the  secrets 
of  the  Maginot  line.  They  are  being  used  all  right — to  kill  a  Czech 
legion  In  France  and  to  keep  down  the  Czechs  at  home. 

The  fleet  that  fights  In  our  interests  today  will,  if  captured,  be 
used  against  us  tomorrow. 

Hitler's  secret  weapon  is  not  a  thermite  bomb  or  a  surface  det- 
onator. It  Is  bacteria,  all  right,  but  new  bacteria — the  germs  of 
defeatism.  It  Is  his  knowledge  of  the  deathly  slowness,  the  child- 
like credulity,  the  easy-going  complacency  of  democracies  and  thelx 
apparent  Incapacity.  In  the  twentieth  century,  to  make  an  auda- 
cious decision  In  time. 

Hitler  won  his  first  war  against  the  German  Republic,  and  ob- 
served then  that  the  characteristics  of  democracies  Is  that  they 
wake  up  too  late. 

The  British  and  French  thought  they  would  get  really  going 
In  1941. 

This  is  no  time  for  panic — for  the  organization  of  American 
mothers  to  receive  parachutists.  The  Nazis  won't  come  to  America 
In  parachutes — not  for  a  long  time,  anyway,  and  probably  never. 
But  they  have  already  been  among  us  for  some  time  agitating 
American  mothers  not  to  permit  us  to  be  drawn  Into  war  by  send- 
ing aid  to  the  Allies. 

What  we  need  are  not  minute  ladles  with  rifles  but  a  council  of 
national  defense  with  full  powers  to  plan  the  organization  and 
speeding  up  ol  our  industries  for  the  most  rapid  delivery  of 
weapons  to  England  and  France — and  the  delivery  of  what  we 
have  now. 


Failures  in  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  24,  1940 


LETTER    FROM   THE    WASHINGTON    EVENING    STAR,    BY    J.    H. 

BILBREY 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Wednesday,  May  22,  1940: 

POINTS  TO  FAn-URES  OE  OtTR  DEMOCRACT — ACnVTTT  OF  PaESSTT!l£  GROTTPS 
HELD   MENACE  TO  ANT  REPUBLIC 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Star  : 

During  nearly  a  decade  the  public  ear  has  been  assailed  with  the 
phrase  "make  democracy  work."  Under  the  guise  of  these  InofTcn- 
Bive  words  many  things  have  been  done.  An  encyclopedia  of  new 
statutes  has  been  enacted.  Our  revamped  Judiciary  has  given  new 
construction  to  our  old  laws.  A  whole  alphabet  of  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  bureaus  has  been  created.  Treasure  almost  beyond 
imagination,  upward  of  $60,000,000,000.  has  been  spent  for  relief, 
subsidies,  salaries,  pensions,  and  hand-outs.  All  of  these  things,  so 
It  was  said,  were  done  to  make  democracy  work. 

At  this  critical  time  is  It  not  fitting  that  we  seriously  and  honestly 
search  our  sculs  and  inquire  whether  any  of  these  things,  or  all  of 
them  together,  have  made  any  substantial  contribution  toward 
making  democracy  work?  If  they  have,  the  price,  although  high. 
is  not  prohibitive. 
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Unless  history  and  reason  Ue.  the  primary  purpose  of  government 
U  to  provide,  as  a  minimum,  security  In  person  and  property.  Se- 
curity of  worship,  of  thought,  and  of  expression  are  but  refinements 
md  extensions  of  the  primary  security.  Always  Important,  tbese 
latter  rights,  recently  spoken  of  as  "clvU  liberties,"  have  received  a 
plethora  of  attenUon  and  publicity.  It  might  be  truly  said  that  the 
public  is  "civil  liberty"  conscloxis.  This  Is  not  an  imhappy  circum- 
stance, imless  our  attention  bas  been  distracted  from  the  foundation 
or  all  of  our  rights,  security  of  person  and  property;  for  what  sbaU 
It  profit  us  to  attain  a  full  measure  of  clvU  Uberty  at  the  expense  of 
national  unity  and  national  security? 

The  Frenchman  could  give  us  some  excellent  advice  on  this  8ut>- 
Joct  It  was  he  who  Invented  the  sit-down  strike,  and,  of  all 
places.  In  the  aviation  mdvistry.  It  was  the  Frenchman  who  In- 
vented the  week  with  two  Simdays  and  the  vacation  with  pay. 
The  Norwegian  could  also  give  us  some  advice  on  national  unity 
and  seCTirlty.  Uberallty  and  collective  effort  were  their  shibboletha. 
In  fact,  their  liberality  was  so  genuine  that  Its  legislative  body 
until  1935  was  a  member  of  the  Third  International.  Its  liberality 
flUed  Its  country  with  spies  and  saboteurs,  desUoyed  the  unity  of 
its  people  and  Invited  national  calamity  and  disgrace  from  which 
It  will  never  recover.  »     ,     ^  ^ 

But  what  of  our  national  unity  and  security?  Is  democracy 
working  In  this  respect?  Although  threatened  on  both  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific,  little  of  the  »60.000,000.000  has  been  spent  to 
strengthen  our  Navy,  our  flrst  line  of  defense.  Our  Army,  with 
one  mechanized  division,  te  literally  contemptible  when  compared 
with  the  world  of  today.  We  have  not  enough  antiaircraft  guns 
adequately  to  defend  the  city  of  Washington.  Although  charged 
with  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal,  our  air  force  In  planes  and 
peraonnel  Is  not  sufBclent  for  this  one  mission,  not  to  mention  oiir 
unprotected  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  other  strategic  points. 
Plants  for  production  of  fighting  planes  are  gradually  being  built 
up  thanks  to  foreign  purchases  and  not  our  own  foresight.  The 
Government  has  taxed  and  taxed,  and  spent  and  spent  to  make 
democracy  work,  but  we  have  no  army  or  air  force  and  but  an 

inadequate  navy. 

Among  the  numerous  new  enactments  to  make  democracy  work, 
one  was  designed  to  provide  social  security.  Under  this  enact- 
ment vast  stuns  have  been  collected,  but  only  a  small  moiety 
remains  in  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  collected. 
II  our  economy  la  adversely  affected  by  our  national  weakness,  our 
social  security  caimot  be  very  secure. 

While  imder  the  sway  of  foreign  agents — the  Frenchman  In- 
vented the  sit-down  strike,  the  week  with  two  Sundays,  and  vaca- 
tion with  pay — to  make  democracy  work,  we  provided  pay  for  work 
not  done  and  a  bounty  to  farmers  for  not  producing,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  prosperity  through  scarcity.  Notwithstanding 
the  use  of  public  funds  to  organize  and  protect  the  worklngman, 
an  army  of  racketeers,  padrones,  and  others  of  such  ilk  gained 
lucre  and  high  place.  With  all  of  our  statutes,  all  of  otir  good 
will  and  all  of  ovir  liberalism,  the  crackpot,  the  Inept,  the  vision- 
ary '  the  left  winger,  and  the  agents  of  foreign  governments  clog 
and  distract  the  functioning  of  the  Government  service  and  of 
the  many  laws  passed  to  make  democracy  work. 

In  spite  of  all  of  our  liberal  laws  and  liberal  interpretations  by 
a  tructilent  Judiciary,  and  the  never-ending  stream  of  treasure 
pcrured  out  by  a  liberal  hand,  there  came  into  being  a  class  of 
oreanlzed  mendicants,  and  cltkss  unrest  with  constant  warfare  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  resvUting  often  in  the  destruction  of 
private  property.  TD  make  democracy  work,  only  those  able  to 
pay  were  taxed.  Unhappily,  these  taxes  were  regarded  by  those 
paying  them  as  confiscatory,  rendertng  Insecure  all  manner  of 
prt^perty  from  the  widow's  mite  to  the  millionaire's  yacht,  and 
driving  capital  from  Industry.  To  make  democracy  work,  sharp 
dlstlnctlona  were  drawn  between  human  rights  and  property  rights; 
between  corporate  property  and  Individual  property.  All  too  many 
persons  refused  to  acquiesce  In  these  subtle  distinctions  and  have 
bitterly  maintained  that  human  rights  and  property  rights  are 
Uisepttfable  a^prf  that  the  widow's  mite  is  oft  invested  m  corporate 
enterprise:  that  laws  come  with  property  and  leave  with  it. 

Besides  the  "fifth  column"  of  foreign  and  domestic  origin  whose 
entry  Into  strategic  positions  has  been  so  rapid,  we  have  with 
us  an  organised  host  whose  primary  idea  is  to  get  somethmg  for 
nothing-  to  Uve  on  the  fruits  of  the  labor  and  thrift  of  others; 
and  the  Iron  In  whoae  blood  has  been  distilled  away,  leaving  a 
softer  but  much  less  useful  substance. 

Considering  our  potentiality  as  a  going  concern,  the  new  laws 
and  the  staggering  sums  laM  out  in  that  behalf.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  democracy  has  not  had  a  chance  to  work.  The  plain  evi- 
dence is  that  if  It  has  worked,  It  has  worked  poorly  or  In  reverse. 

That  democracy  will  not  work  is  a  fact  as  old  and  as  large 
as  civilization  itself.  It  shotild  be  the  common  knowledge  of  every 
grade  pupil  that  an  attempt  to  make  democracy  work  is  an  at- 
tempt to  change  our  republican  form  of  government  and  revert 
to  a  form  of  government  which  is  botind  to  destroy  itself. 

Much  of  otir  confusion  of  thought  and  lack  of  national  unity 
arises  from  the  belief,  all  too  general,  that  our  Constitution  set 
up  a  democracy  providing  for  direct  action  through  organized 
pressure  groups,  impulse,  and  emotion.  Acttially  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  carefully  designed  to  prevent  this  sort  of  thing. 

J.    H.    BiLBBXT. 

May  10. 


Allies  Need  Arsenal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 

ARTICLE    BY    ERNEST    LINDLEY 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Lindley.  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  24th  of  this  month,  entitled  "Allies  Need  Arsenal; 
the  American  Role." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  24.  1940) 

Alxjes  Nna)  Aosenajl 

(By  Ernest  Undley) 

THI    AMERICAN    ROLg 

The  dreadful  euphemism  "melee"  which  has  appeared  almost  dally 
in  the  French  Army  communiques  applies  to  the  entire  world  situa- 
tion. Any  attempt  at  a  short  analysis  must  be  oversimplified  Inso- 
far as  the  Allies  are  concerned,  however,  the  major  possibilities  of 
the  next  few  weeks  Include  these; 

(1)  The  miracle  which  saves  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  Continent 
from  destruction. 

(2)  Surrendt^r  by  Prance. 

(3)  Surrender  by  Great  Er*ta:n. 

(4)  Surrender  by  both  Great  Britain  and  Prance. 

(5)  The  refusal  of  either  France  or  Great  Britain  to  surrender, 
even  though  both  may  be  overrun  or  bombed  into  shambles.  In 
other  words,  their  Insistence  on  carrying  on  the  war  as  world  empires 
even  if  their  home  bases  become  untenable. 

M£my  complications  can  be  introduced — the  roles  of  Italy,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Sweden.  Turkey,  and  the  Balkans,  and  Japan. 

Whatever  ensues,  the  United  States  must  become  a  great  arsenal 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Whatever  cn.sues.  Germany,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  will  be  the  world's  most  formidable  air  pwwer  and  probably 
its  most  formidable  land  power.  If  it  succeeds  in  forcing  the  sur- 
render of  the  British  and  French  Fleets  and  captures  the  naval  ships 
now  being  built  or  repaired  In  British  and  French  docks,  It  will  also 
become  the  worlds  greatest  sea  power. 

Whatever  the  result,  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  France  also,  seem 
destined  to  be  during  the  next  few  weeks  the  victims  of  terrible 
destruction  from  the  air.  The  tragic  fact  is  that  they  were  unpre- 
paied  for  this  war.  In  war.  to  be  relatively  unprepared  may  be  as 
disastrous  as  to  be  totally  unprepared. 

The  cold  reality  Is  that  we  must  pay  heavily  for  the  diplomatic 
and  military  blunders  of  France  and  Great  Britain — and  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Norway,  and  of  every  other  small  European  neu- 
tral which  did  not  arm  itself  and  Join  with  Its  neighbors  In  main- 
taining an  Iron  ring  around  the  Germans.  We  may  have  to  pay 
also  for  Italy  and  Russia.  For  if  the  Allies  are  quickly  crushed, 
neither  Italy  nor  Russia,  nor  probably  the  two  in  combination,  can 
muster  the  strength  to  stop  the  Nazi  power  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air. 

At  present  the  only  nation  combining  the  raw  materials,  the 
industrial  capacity,  the  organizing  ability,  the  energy,  and  the 
relative  security  from  attack  to  serve  as  a  base  few  the  effort  to 
limit  the  expansion  of  Germany  seems  to  be  the  United  States. 
We  have  also  a  formidable  instrument  in  our  Navy.  Despite  their 
dark  outlook,  the  Allies  may  yet  be  able  to  do  the  Job,  by  relying  on 
us  only  as  an  arsenal.  But  this  prospect  has  been  getting  dimmer 
hour  by  hour.  The  time  may  be  near  when  we  will  have  to  decide 
whether  we  are  going  to  assume  major  responsibilities  for  directing 
the  resistance  to  German  expansion 

It  \s  conceivable  that  within  weeks  the  Britlah  Isles  will  become 
imtenable  as  a  base  for  British  sea  power.  If  the  British  or  com- 
bined Allied  fleets,  or  what  1b  left  of  them.  In  the  Atlantic  fall 
back  on  Canada  we  will  be  all  the  way  into  the  world  struggle, 
whether  or  not  we  declare  that  we  are  at  war. 

At  the  moment  our  formal  entry  Into  the  war.  even  If  we  were 
dlspoeed  to  make  It,  could  accomplish  nothing  beyond  bolstering 
the  morale  of  the  Allies,  and  p>ossibly  deterring  other  nations  from 
Jumping  on  the  German  band  wagoii — a  band  wagon  which  may 
prove  to  be  a  Moloch.  We  are  not  prepared,  in  the  air  or  on  land, 
to  give  effective  assistance  Inamediately.  And  if  sea  power  without 
air  power  can  save  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  as  distinguished  from 
their  empires,  they  already  have  it. 

There  are  practical  ways,  however,  in  which  we  can  give  more 
help,  and  in  which,  if  worse  comes  to  worst,  we  can  collaborate  In 
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saving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  non-European  world  from  the 
domination  of  Germany  and  her  potential  satellite  allies.  We  have 
available  very  little  material  that  would  be  useful  to  the  Allies. 
We  do  have,  however.  2.000  or  more  old  light  artillery  pieces  from 
the  World  War,  which  could  be  shipped  abroad.  Their  mountings 
have  not  yet  been  modernized,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  bore 
the  barrels  of  2.000  field  pieces.  This  semlobsolete  equipment 
might  be  valuable  to  France. 

We  might  also  ship  immediately  from  700  to  1.200  of  our  Army 
and  Navy  planes.  Those  are  planes  which  are  obsolescent  or 
Obsolete,  and  which  will  quickly  be  replaced  by  better  models 
already  ordered  from  American  factories.  Although  out  of  date, 
these  planes,  if  sent  Immediately,  could  be  of  substantial  help  to 
the  Allies. 

Looking  ahead  a  bit  further,  we  could  much  more  rapidly  rearm 
the  Allies  and  ourselves  If  we  had  the  help  of  several  thousand 
highly  skilled  workmen.  Even  now  among  the  Belgian  refugees  In 
France  there  may  be  skilled  gun  makers.  If  French  arsenals  are 
bomt)ed.  both  French  and  Belgian  artisans  with  high  skills  may 
have  no  place  to  work.  And  if  the  destruction  extends  to  Great 
Britain,  as  it  almost  certainly  will,  there  may  be  available  shortly 
thousands  of  British  machinists,  gun  makers,  and  ship  loftsmen. 
fitters,  coppersmiths,  and  other  men  in  the  naval  shipbuilding 
crafts. 

If  these  highly  skilled  artisans  cannot  be  kept  at  work  In  France 
and  Great  Britain,  they  can  be  put  to  work  In  the  United  States. 
We  can  use  all  of  them  we  can  get  to  expedite  our  rearmament 
program. 

In  the  present  struggle  several  thousand  of  these  men,  with 
highly  specialized  skills  which  take  years  to  acquire,  are  far  more 
valuable  than  all  the  gold,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  articles 
which  are  being  moved  westward  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  may  be  well  to  begin  to  think  now  about  the  organization  of 
a  selective  migration,  which,  with  our  already  available  assets,  will 
permit  the  acceleration  of  our  defense  program.  This  program 
must  Include  the  strengthening  of  the  Allies,  simply  because  we 
are  not  yet  ready  to  assume  the  consequences  of  their  total  defeat. 


America's  Real  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I      Friday.  May  24,  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    MINNEAPOLIS    STAR-JOURNAL. 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  CMlxm.)  Star -Journal,  of  May 
21,  1940: 

Amcxica's  Real  Nationai.  Emercenct 

Extremely  disturbing  to  thoughtful  Americans  Is  the  rumor  from 
Washington  that  President  Roosevelt  wUl  Invite  two  or  more  Repub- 
licans into  his  Cabinet  and  form  a  coalition  government  to  meet 
•'the  present  national  emergency." 

What  national  emergency? 

The  United  States  Is  not  about  to  be  Invaded. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  about  to  declare  war 
on  anybody. 

It  is  true  that  our  national  defenses  are  far  from  adequate,  in 
spite  of  the  Roosevelt  administration's  expenditure  of  more  than 
•e.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  defense  in  7  years,  and  that  in  view  of  the  turn 
the  war  has  taken  we  must  get  ready — promptly,  but  without 
hysteria — for  whatever  situation  may  confront  us  if  the  worst 
happens  in  Europe. 

To  make  ourselves  strong  Is  a  national  objective.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  partisan  one.  Whoever  the  President  appoints  to  direct 
America's  rearming  as  head  of  a  national -defense  council  must  be 
a  man  who  can  unite  Industry,  labor.  Government,  and  all  the 
people  In  the  common  effort  for  preparedness  which  all  are  ready 
to  make. 

But  this  does  not  require  a  coalition  Cabinet. 

AND  CONCENTRATION  OF  POUTICAL  AXTTHOBITT  WOULD  BE  THE  BEGINNING 
or  THE  END  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

Suppose  Governor  Landon  and  Colonel  Knox — who.  as  1936 
Republican  nominees,  are  nominal  heads  of  the  party — or  any 
ether  prominent  Republicans  were  to  accept  the  portfolios  of 
War  and  navy,  or  any  other  Cabinet  posts. 

President  Roosevelt  would  then  be  able  to  say  that  In  view 
of  "the  present  national  emergency"  politics  had  been  adjourned. 

The  proposal  already  has  been  made,  with  the  apparent  con- 
nivance of  New  Deal  strategists,  that  the  Republican  nominating 


convention  be  postponed  from  June  because  of  "the  present  na- 
tional emergency."  It  would  be  only  another  short  step  to  the 
proposal  that  It  not  be  held  at  all.  Inasmuch  as  a  government  of 
"national   unity"   was   administering   the   Nation's   affairs. 

If  some  Republicans  nevertheless  held  a  convention  and  nomi- 
nated a  candidate  for  President,  he  would  be  weakened  and  dis- 
armed by  the  argument  that  his  supporters  were  keeping  partisan- 
ship alive,  against  America's  mterests.  in  a  time  of  national 
crisis. 

The  election  in  November  might  then  become  one  at  which 
voters  could  only  ratify  the  continuance  of  President  Roosevelt 
In  office,  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  government,  for  another  4 
years  or  for  as  long  as  he  might  deem  the  "national  emergency" 
to   exist. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  may  genuinely  believe  that  if  the  Allies  are  de- 
feated and  if  the  British  Navy  Is  captured  or  driven  from  European 
waters,  it  would  create  a  national  emergency  for  this  country. 
He  may  genuinely  believe  that  a  coalition  government  with  him- 
self at  its  head,  could  serve  the  national  interest  most  wisely  dur- 
ing the  indefinite  future.  For  no  man  lives — including  Mr. 
Roosevelt — who  can  dissociate  his  own  convictions  from  his  per- 
sonal aspirations. 

There  may  be  prominent  Republicans  who  could  be  persuaded 
that  they  would  be  serving  the  Nation  by  Joining  a  coalition 
government. 

There  may  be  voters  who,  without  thinking  the  thing  throi:igh. 
would  endorse  the  suggestion  that  politics  be  adjourned  and  that 
both  parties  be  united  under  one  leader  for  as  long  as  the  shadow 
in  E^urope  falls  across  the  outposts  of  America. 

But  the  Star -Journal  does  not  believe  Governor  Landon  or  Colonel 
Knox  or  any  other  responsible  leader  will  take  any  part  In  such  a 
potentially  dangerous  first  step  toward  the  abrogation  of  democratic 
processes. 

The  Star-Journal  does  not  believe  the  Republican  Party  will  be 
persuaded  that  it  should,  in  the  national  Interest,  postpone  its  1940 
convention  or  waive  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  President. 

The  Star-Journal  does  not  believe  the  voters  of  the  United  States 
would  surrender  to  a  "national  emergency"  their  right  to  choose 
their  leaders  by  genuinely  constitutional  methods. 

Democracy  which  depends  on  one  man  or  one  party  is  no  longer 
democracy. 

THE    REAL    NATIONAL    EMERCENCT    WTE    CONmONT    IS    THE    SURVIVAL    OW 

DEMOCRACT 

We  cannot  serve  or  defend  democracy  by  letting  it  go  by  default 
in  the  United  States. 

The  day  Is  long  past  when  a  physician  bled  the  patient  instead  of 
diagnosing  his  Illness  and  acting  Intelligently  to  cure  It. 

America  cannot  be  made  strong  by  letting  democracy's  blood. 


America   Seen   Facing   Nazi   Peril   if   Allies   Are 

Defeated  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24),  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  WASHINGTON  SUNDAY  STAR 


Mr.  PEPPEK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May  19,  en- 
titled "America  Seen  Pacing  Nazi  Peril  if  Allies  Are  Defeated 
In  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  May  19.  1940] 
America  Been  Facing  Nazi  Perd.  tf  Allies  Are  Deteated  in  Wae — 

"Roman  Peace"  Wottlo  Be  Dictated  bt  Axis  Leaders  and  Rich 

Possessions  Would  Be  Directed  From  Berlin 
(By  Constantine  Brown) 

President  Roosevelt  has  asked  Congress  for  new  and  substantial 
appropriations  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force.  The  tragedy  of 
the  western  democratic  states  In  Europe  has  made  the  White  House, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
realize  that  wars  are  no  longer  waged  with  swords  and  pistols,  and 
that  manpower  is  only  cannon  fodder  unless  backed  by  the  most 
up-to-date  war  paraphernalia. 

The  truth  is  that  Washington  leaders  believe  we  are  facing  Hitler 
and  his  partner.  While  the  prospect  that  the  totalitarians  may 
actually  attack  the  United  States  is  still  remote,  there  is  a  strong 
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fe«Ung  that  the  defeat  of  the  Allies  wovad  mean.  In  the  end.  a  defeat 
lor  the  United  States,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  any  CTentxiality. 
Thoee  who  are  worrying  about  the  unfortunate  dCTelopments  in 
Europe — ^for  the  Allies — are  not  sentimentalists.  Pew  among  them 
talk  about  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  If  we  are  drawn 
Into  the  present  holocaust.  It  won't  be  for  sentimental  reasons.  Nor 
will  it  be  for  the  sake  of  billions  the  Allies  may  owe  the  United 
fitates  In  the  future. 

Here,  In  brief.  Is  the  thesis  put  forth  by  the  molders  of  our 
national  policies:  If  the  French  and  the  British  are  defeated,  a 
"Roman  peace"  will  be  dictated  by  the  totalltarians.  Whichever 
Bide  is  defeated  will  be  downed  for  many  years  to  come.  As  things 
are  now,  it  is  not  unthinkable  that  the  British  and  the  French  may 
have  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  Under  such  circumstances,  Europe, 
parts  of  Asia,  and  a  maj<n'  part  of  Africa  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  totalltarians,  with  the  master  brain  in  Berlin. 

coupmnoN  is  keen 
The  economic  system  of  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Japan  Is 
based  on  state  socialism.  The  individual  Is  a  wheel  in  the  machin- 
ery— the  state  Is  supreme.  All  the  rich  poesessions  of  the  British, 
French.  Dutch,  and  Belgian  colonies  would  be  transferred  to  the 
powers  of  the  axis.  These  Governments,  then  ovimlng  vast  resources 
and  all  kinds  of  raw  materials,  cotild  produce  far  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  In  this  country.  Hence,  unless  we  change  our  form  of 
government  and  follow  the  totalltarians  economically — and  by  in- 
ference politically — American  manufacturers  and  farmers  will  be 
out  of  luck.  As  it  is,  we  have  been  having  a  hard  time  competing 
with  the  Germans  and  Italians  In  South  America  and  in  south- 
eastern Europe  and  have  had  to  erect  powerful  economic  barriers — 
sometimes  unsuccessfully — to  compete  with  the  Japanese  in  our 
own  country.  But  since  they  had  to  buy  from  the  United  States 
the  oil.  cotton,  copper,  and  other  raw  materials  needed  for  their 
Industries,  the  competition  of  the  tctalitarlans  outside  our  own 
borders  was  tolerable. 

If  the  British  and  the  French  are  defeated,  our  cotton  and  oil  will 
choke  us.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  sell  them  abroad.  The  totalitarian 
governments,  having  all  these  materials  free,  will  be  able  to  produce 
and  sell  at  prices  with  which  the  United  States  cannot  compete. 
Hence  an  increase  in  unemployment  and  a  rapid  drop  in  our 
standard  of  living. 

The  South  American  markets  will  be  taken  away  from  us  within 
a  short  time  after  a  Roman  peace  has  been  dictated.  For  the  time 
being  the  governments  of  the  South  American  republics  are  playing 
along  with  us.  but  there  may  come  a  time  when  the  pro-axis  ele- 
ments In  those  countries  will  have  the  upper  band  and  will  prefer 
to  deal  with  Berlin  and  Rome  rather  than  with  their  comparatively 
new  friend — Washington.  Nations  more  frequently  than  individ- 
uals fraternize  with  covmtries  offering  more  profitable  economic 
dealings;  they  are  seldom  bound  by  such  Ideologies  as  democracy 
and  econocnlc  IndlvlduaUam. 

MOST     SBUOUS     LACK     18     PLANSB 

These,  in  short,  are  the  considerations  which  worry  the  leaders 
In  Washington  when  they  read  the  disconcerting  news  from  the 
Western  European  front.  The  paramount  thought  in  their  minds 
at  the  moment  is  to  facilitate  supplying  the  Allies  with  all  the 
material  they  lack.  Ttie  democracies  do  not  lack  man  power. 
But  they  are  sadly  deficient  In  airplanes  and.  up  to  a  point,  in 
antlair  artillery  and  In  mechanlaed  forces. 

Tlieir  most  serlotis  lack,  however.  Is  alrplaxMS.  The  Germans 
have  managed  to  build  an  air  force  of  incredible  strength.  Even 
If  the  figures  of  the  German  Government — 60,000  machines — are 
exaggerate<l.  It  is  believed  here  that  they  have  between  18,000 
and  30.000  pursuit  and  bombing  planes.  Some  30  percent  of  these 
must  be  i»ed  far  training  purposes — some  are  slower  than  others. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Germans,  in  the  last  6  years,  have 
been  able  to  buUd  an  aerial  fleet  Incomparably  superior  to  that 
of  the  Allies. 

Ref)orts  emanating  from  Paris  state  that  Germany  Is  now  build- 
ing 1,900  planes  a  month.  The  British  factories  deliver  1.200 
planes — the  French  only  700.  Even  If  these  figures  are  correct,  the 
Allies  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  can  achieve  parity  with 
the  enemy.  The  airplane  is  a  much  more  important  weapon  for 
the  Reich  than  the  mysterious  nerve  gas  or  whatever  new  electric 
and  chemical  inventions  the  Germans  may  have  up  their  sleeve. 
And  for  the  present,  in  order  to  achieve  a  quick  and  decisive  vic- 
tory, the  Reich  is  reckless  In  the  use  of  its  air  fleet. 

AIXIZD   PTTVCHASIS   VTrAL 

The  United  States,  says  Washington,  must  not  be  niggardly  In 
providing  the  Allies  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  enough  airplanes  to 
offset  the  German  superiority.  This  will  be  no  easy  task  for  our 
factories  are  not  equipped  for  mass  production  and  the  output  is 
still  slow.  After  January  1.  1941,  it  is  probable  that  American  fac- 
tories will  be  able  to  produce  as  many  as  40,000  airplanes  a  year. 
But  January  Is  still  a  long  way  off. 

Moreover.  Washington  Is  deeply  concerned  lest  the  Germans 
may  put  into  effect  their  threat  to  bomb  England  and  France 
out  of  existence.  This  would  not  mean  that  they  Intend  really 
to  wipe  out  the  two  countries.  That  would  not  t>e  necessary  for 
the  war  pinpoee  of  the  Reich.  If  French  and  British  industrial 
centers  are  mercilessly  bcnnbed.  the  production  of  war  material 
will  fall  behind,  azul  It  la  conceivable  that  the  entire  Industry 
might  become  paralyzed. 

The  Germans  would  gladly  sacrifice  9.000  or  10,000  planes  to 
■rtiieve  this  objective.     Should  such  an  undertaking  be  success- 


ful, the  minions  of  men  at  the  front  would  l>e  completely  useless. 
The  Maglnot  Line — regardless  of  Its  strength — would  immediately 
become  Uke  the  branch  of  a  dead  tree,  falling  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  a  strong  wind  should  blow  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine. 

rrALT    A    BIO    FACTCm 

All  these  considerations  are  examined  without  taking  Into 
account  the  possibility  of  Italy  entering  the  war.  In  that 
eventuality  the  situation  would  become  grimmer.  The  Italians 
have  a  strong  air  force.  To  fight  it  the  allies  woxild  have  to 
detail  flights  from  the  German  front,  further  weakening  their 
position.  The  French  and  the  British  can  afford  to  spare  few 
airplanes  these  days.  The  flying  forces  at  present  in  Tunisia, 
in  Eg>-pt.  and  in  S>Tia  with  the  army  of  General  Weygand  are 
insignificant  compared  to  the  8,000  or  10,000  planes  the  Itoliana 
now  possess. 

Lack  of  gasoline  is  one  element  on  which  the  Allies  have  been 
reckoning  to  defeat  the  axis.  Yet  the  restricted  amount  of  gas 
owned  by  Germany  and  Italy  Is  sufficient  to  wsige  a  relentless  war 
for  about  5  months. 

A  gloomy  picture — but  it  Is  the  picture  as  seen  from  Washing- 
ton. It  Is  based  on  irrefutable  facts  and  reliable  Information. 
To  try  to  minimize  Germany's  ability  to  cause  the  Allies  irrep- 
arable harm,  and  to  glorify  the  preparedness  of  the  Allies  would 
be  following  an  ostrich  policy — a  policy  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
present  plight  of  the  Allies. 

The  principal  hope  of  Washington  offlclals  Is  that  the  Allies 
may  be  able  to  hold  off  the  Germans  until  the  somewhat  clumsy 
Aiaerlcan  war  Industry  can  be  put  on  a  more  efficient  basis  and 
can  export  stifflcient  materiel — especially  airplanes.  Shotild  the 
German  blitzkrieg  be  so  effective  as  to  make  French -British  resist- 
ance Imposaible  for  more  than  3  or  4  months,  the  general  belief 
here  is  that  we  shall  be  face  to  face  with  Hitler. 

What  policy  this  country  will  t>e  compelled  to  adopt  In  the 
event  that  the  Allies  weaken  to  the  point  of  crumbling.  Is  a 
question  which  will  be  decided  In  Washington  in  accordance  with 
future  developments.  The  one  paramount  thought  of  the  admin- 
istration today  seems  to  be:  Great  Britain.  Prance,  and  their 
Allies  must  remain  the  buffer  between  us  and  the  totalltarians. 


Republican  Leadership  United  in  Defense  of 
American  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  hearing  too  much  these 
days  from  the  alarmist  and  hysterical  proncimcements  of 
radio  commentators.  Jitter-minded  columnists,  and  a  few 
editorial  writers  in  the  panic-stricken  press  of  a  few  eastern 
cities.  These  salesmen  of  sensational  war  emotion  and 
atrocity  stories  speak  In  glib  and  glittering  terms  about  war 
but  they  seem  entirely  unmindful  of  the  bloodshed,  the  heart- 
aches, the  broken  homes,  the  bankruptcy,  and  the  black-out 
of  human  liberty  and  Christian  brotherhood  which  war  in- 
volves. It  Is  highly  gratifying  therefore  that  the  more  sub- 
stantial elements  of  America  are  settling  l)ack  to  exercise 
their  serious  second  judgment  and  concentrating  on  the  Job 
of  improving  our  national  defense  rather  than  being  stam- 
peded into  an  armament  panic. 

The  following  statement  by  Ludwell  Denny  Is  taken  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  for  May  22  and  represents  a 
summary  of  opinion  by  serious- minded  Americans  and  Re- 
publican leaders  who  recognize  the  obligation  which  this 
country  has  to  solve  its  own  serious  problems,  to  perfect  its 
own  defenses,  and  to  give  genuine  service  to  our  Christian 
idealism  by  keeping  America  out  of  foreign  wars. 

LudweU  Denny's  statement  in  the  Washlnc^toa  Daily  News 
of  May  22.  1940: 

The  President  has  failed  to  "blitzkrieg"  Republican  candidates  in 
acceptance  of  his  aati-isolatlonlst  foreign  poUcy. 

Hitler's  bloody  sweep  through  the  low  countries  and  northern 
France  and  the  President's  shrill  cries  that  the  Unite<l  States  U 
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in  danger  have  only  Increased  the  demands  of  Republican  candi- 
dates that  we  keep  out  of  European  war  and  concentrate  on  defense 
of  this  hemisphere. 

What  will  happen  If  and  when  Paris  falls  and  actual  fighting  is 
carried  to  Engl.<Jnd  Is  a  matter  of  guess.  Some  of  the  President's 
supporters,  who  Insist  that  this  is  "our  war."  predict  that  large- 
scale  German  bombing  of  England  will  inflame  American  sentiment 
and  force  the  G.  O  P.  campaigners  to  change. 

Meanwhile  the  leadlnp  opposition  candidates,  Dewey,  Taft.  and 
Vandenberg.  continue  their  attack  on  the  ground  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  tends  to  the  warlike  and  that  his  defense  methods  are 
belated  and  blundering 

Of  the  three  Republican  leaders.  Democrats  have  expected  Taft  to 
come  around  first  Vandenberg  has  long  been  an  isolationist  leader. 
Dewey  t>egan  last  January  by  underwriting  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy, 
but  switched  to  the  Isolationist  position  during  the  Wisconsin  pri- 
maries and  won.  Since  then  he  has  gone  the  limit  of  opposing 
American  participation  In  European  negotiations  and  of  opposing 
mcdiflcation  of  the  neutrality  and  Johnson  laws  to  permit  allied 
loans. 

But  Taft  was  one  of  the  eight  Republican  Senators  who  voted  last 
fall  for  Roosevelt  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  Although  in  April 
he  started  the  campaign  criticism  of  the  President's  foreign  policy, 
he  has  not  been  as  vigorous  as  Dewey  or  some  others. 

Hence  the  importance  of  Taffs  speech  this  week  in  St  Louis. 
In  reply  to  the  sensational  statements  of  the  President  to  the  Pan 
American  meeting  and  to  Congress,  Taft  went  further  over  to  the 
isolationist  side  than  ever  before. 

In  view  of  his  foUowlns?  St  Louis  declarations,  it  Is  difficult  for 
those  who  know  him  to  believe  that  Taft  wlU  retreat  on  this  issue: 

"Let's  stop  playing  with  the  idea  that  we  may  enter  the  war,  and 
devote  ourselves  to  a  genuine  program  of  defense      •     •     • 

•The  President  has  made  no  definite  move  toward  war.  but  he 
has  made  a  number  of  disturbing  statements  which  indicate  that 
he  might  favor  that  position  If  the  people  would  permit  it.      •      •      • 

"If  Germany  should  win,  we  would  have  to  consider  defense  in 
tht.'  light  of  defendlnR  the  entire  continent  of  North  America,  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  and,  at  the  very  least,  the  northern  part  of  South 
America  •  •  •  Yet  even  that  alternative  seems  to  be  pref- 
erable to  present  participation  in  the  European  war       •      •      • 

"If  we  are  Justified  in  spending  billions  for  the  Allies  and  sup- 
porting their  navies,  then  it  would  be  cowardice  not  to  support 
them  also  with  men. 

"Our  going  to  war  would  be  more  likely  to  destroy  American 
democracy  than   to  destroy  German  dictatorship" 

And  here  is  Candidate  Vandenbkrgs  reply  to  the  President: 

"No  matter  what  our  sympathies,  w  must  keep  America  out 
of  these  wars  and  out  of  foreign  p>ollcles  which  would  drag  us  In. 
Overnight,  our  entry  would  precipitate  a  virtual  war  dictatorship 
In  our  own  America,  which  would  cancel  out  our  liberties  almost 
as  completely  as  they  have  disappeared  among  the  victims  of 
conquest.     •     •     • 

"We  must  never  surrender  to  the  state  of  mind  which  resigns 
Itself  to  the  ultimate  inevitability  of  our  mvolvement — a  state  of 
mind  which  entirely  too  often  possesses  Washington.  And  we 
miist  never  forget  that  we  have  our  hands  full  in  saving  democracy 
at  home." 

Wendell  Wlllkle  says:  "This  present  administration  has  proved 
Itself  incompetent  to  defend  us  from  ourselves.  We  dare  not,  there- 
fore, trust  it  to  defend  us  from  strangers." 

Bkttce  Barton  says:  "I  cannot  see  circtunstances  under  which  I 
would  vote  to  put  this  country  Into  foreign  war.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  abandon  our  own  democracy  in  an  effort  to  defend  and 
preserve  democracy  abroad" 


Back  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  24  (.legislative  dav  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   PORT  MTERS    (PLA.)    NEWS-PRESS 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  May  16  issue  of  the  P\)rt  Myers  News-Press, 
of  Port  Myers,  Fla.,  entitled  "Back  Again." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BACK    AGAIN 

The  armistice  Is  over. 

The  Germans  are  back  in  Sedan.     That  is  where  the  World  War 
left   them.     Sedan   is  just   inside   the   French   border.     They   had 


been  chased  that  far  by  American  troop>s  who  broke  through  the 
Hlndcnburg  line  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  The  armistice  saved  them 
from  being  chased  any  farther.  From  that  point  they  were  lUlowed 
to  march  home  and  disband. 

Now  they  are  back  where  they  left  off.  All  that  work  the  Ameri- 
can boys  did  22  years  ago  has  gone  for  nought.  In  fact,  for  worse 
than  nought.  For  there  is  no  exhausted,  vanquished  army  licking 
its  wounds  in  Sedan  today.  It  is  an  army  fresh  and  strong,  flushed 
with  victory  and  keyed  to  revenge.  After  being  allowed  to  recover 
and  prepare.  It  has  regained  every  military  advantage  It  lost  In  1918 
and  has  literally  turned  In  its  tracks  to  resume  the  war  in  which 
It  had  been  decisively  defeated. 

Now  at  Sedan,  where  democracy  once  triumphed.  It  again  stands 
menaced.  It  is  no  longer  safe  In  the  world.  It  was  on  November 
11.  1918.  when  the  Germans  waited  at  Sedan  for  orders  to  march 
home  and  give  up  their  Kaiser's  dream  of  conquering  the  world. 
There  was  no  force  anywhere  that  could  change  the  way  of  life  for 
which  Americans  fought.  Back  home  our  people  were  free  to  speak 
and  walk  the  streets.  They  had  no  need  to  tax  themselves  huge 
sums  for  battleships  and  a  standing  army.  They  could  spend  that 
money  for  social  security  and  peaceful  construction.  To  remain 
forever  safe  they  had  onlv  to  maintain  their  part  of  the  army  of 
occupation  on  the  Rhine,"  and  that  at  Germany's  expense,  to  see 
that  the  enemy  did  not  rearm  and  renew  his  depredations. 

But  the  American  j)eople  did  not  do  that.  They  caUed  their 
troops  home.  They  bought  worthless  German  marks  with  valuable 
American  monev.  They  sent  loans  to  Germany  and  Rod  Cross 
funds  to  feed  children  now  grown  to  sturdy  parachute  troops. 
They  scolded  France  for  being  too  hard  on  the  vanquished  and 
finally  Influenced  England  into  also  wltlidrawlng  from  the  watch 
on  the  Rhine. 

Modern  history  knows  the  rest.  Crying  poor  mouth  and  whimper- 
ing for  sympathy,  the  Germans — not  Hitler  alone  but  all  of  them 
In  what  Is  now  clearly  a  national  conspiracy — armed  with  our 
money  and  trained  secretly  to  get  even,  not  only  with  France  and 
England  but  also,  you  can  bet,  with  the  Yanks  who  came  to 
deprive  them  of  their  booty  22  years  ago. 

Does  that  have  to  be  done  all  over  again?  Must  we  again 
drive  them  out  of  Sedan  so  that  our  people  need  not  worry  about 
the  kind  of  lives  they  wish  to  live?  If  so,  dead  eyes  In  Flanders 
field  are  going  to  turn  accusingly  on  the  Influences  In  America 
that  destroyed  the  work  our  soldier  boys  so  gallantly  performed 
in   1918  

Landon  Asks  the  President  a  Fair  Question — It 
Demands  a  Fair  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  24.  1940 

Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  national  defense  is  not  a 
partisan  matter  in  America — it  has  never  been  considered 
such  at  any  time  in  the  past  and  it  must  never  become  so 
at  any  time  in  our  future.  Americans  may  differ  regarding 
the  relative  merits  of  various  types  of  defense,  and  adminis- 
trations may  differ  in  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which 
they  spend  national-defense  appropriations;  but  the  basic 
American  policy  of  millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute,  which  has  always  governed  this  country,  is  as  true 
today  as  It  has  always  been,  although  the  figures  have 
become  larger. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  today  stalking  across  Amer- 
ica the  widespread  and  apparently  well-founded  suspicion 
that  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  seems  bent 
upon  using  the  European  war  situation  and  his  own  failure 
to  bring  our  national  defense  system  up  to  date,  as  a  smoke 
screen  behind  which  to  hide  his  own  determined  maneuvers 
to  secure  a  third  term  for  himself  and  his  associates.  It  is 
imfortunate  for  America's  futtire  that  the  President  should 
Inject  his  own  personal  ambitions  into  the  picture  at  a  time 
when  national  unity  is  highly  important,  and  Alf  Landon,  of 
Kansas,  was  precisely  right  in  calling  upon  President  Roose- 
velt, here  and  now,  to  manifest  a  sincere  desire  for  an 
"adjournment  of  politics"  by  publicly  announcing  that  he 
will  neither  seek  nor  accept  a  third-term  nomination.  This 
country  has  many  serious  issues  to  face  in  the  coining  cam- 
paign— should  the  President  insist  on  running  for  a  third 
term,  all  other  issues  will  be  overshadowed  by  this  threat  of 
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one-man  government  in  America.  Such  an  attempt  to  scut- 
tle traditional  democratic  traditions  at  this  time  would  be  a 
great  disservice  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  President  Roosevelt  woiild  place  self-interest 
above  country  in  times  like  these. 

MOOBXVWXr    KXMXjm>    TO    TKLI-    AMKRICA     IN     STJITOAT    NIGHT'S     FIKXSIDB 
CHAT    THAT    HI    IS    KKNOUNCING    THIHD-TDIM    ASITKATION 

It  Is  rumored  among  newsmen  today,  that  President  Roose- 
velt will  avaU  himself  of  the  opportunity  made  possible  for 
him  in  his  fireside  speech  next  Sunday  night  to  declare  him- 
self definitely  out  of  the  running  for  a  third  term.  Many 
Democrats  have  insisted  right  along  that  the  President  has 
no  desire  to  estobllsh  a  family  dynasty  in  this  coimtry  or  to 
circumvent  the  continuance  of  free  democratic  elections  by 
using  his  huge  patronage  machine  to  seek  to  perpetuate  him- 
self in  office.  M  that  be  true.  Simday  night  affords  him  a 
great  opportunity  to  give  new  hope  and  fresh  confidence  to 
America  by  openly,  definitely,  and  pubUcly  disclaiming  any 
third-term  ambitions  and  pledging  himself  not  to  run  again. 
That  would  be  a  great  patriotic  service  to  his  country,  and 
would  go  far  toward  settling  the  vmeasiness  wtiich  America 
now  feels  as  it  contemplates  the  possibility  that  the  President 
and  his  lieutenants  are  trying  to  capitalize  on  current  Euro- 
pean developments  to  create  political  advantage  for  them- 

selves 

Mr.  Landon  put  the  proposition  squarely  to  the  President. 
Thus  far  he  has  evaded  a  direct  reply  to  Alf  Landon  on  the 
basis  he  was  too  busy  to  make  a  statement.  He  is  now 
taking  time  to  prepare  a  talk  to  the  Nation  which  he  will 
deliver  Sunday  night.  He  has  created  his  own  opportunity 
to  speak  frankly  and  fully  to  his  fellow  citizens.  America  is 
expecting  a  candid  reply  to  the  fair  question  propounded  by 
Mr.  Landon.  This  is  no  time  for  further  evasion;  it  is  time 
for  frank  talking  and  complete  candor.  Upon  the  Presi- 
dent's answer  Simday  night  to  the  question  concerning  his 
own  political  plans,  depends  to  a  large  degree  the  reaction  of 
the  country  to  his  future  declarations  on  foreign  policy  and 
the  European  situation.  America  has  a  right  to  be  assured 
that  now  as  always  there  is  no  politics  seeping  into  our 
national  attitude  on  foreign  affairs  or  military  preparedness. 
This  is  no  time  for  toytng  with  the  destiny  of  130.000,000 
freedom-loving  people. 
Ma     Lamdoh     Ames    ti«    Qotbtioh,    "M«.    P«isid«jit,    Au    Ycro 

RtTKjnMO    FOB    A    THIXD    TWHU?" 

I  Pram  article  tnr  O.  Gould  Lincoln.  In  Waahlngton  Evening  Star, 

May  M.  10401 
•ntva-'rwMM  attack  ar  lakkm*  roixowa  wktts  noowm  c*ix — a.o.r. 

LMJkOEM    MTWnnXD    ST    UrTTrATIOM    LBAOUfO    VT    BLIIfD    AXXXT 

Tonua  Ocvcmor  AU  M.  Landon  of  Kansaa.  titular  head  of  the 
BepubUcan  Party,  today  to  wondering  Jtwt  why  be  waa  asked  to 
come  all  tbe  way  from  Topcka  to  bave  luncbeon  wltb  Prealdcnt 
ITiM— Tatt 

Mr  Lamlon  had  tbe  luncheon  yeaterday  and  an  bour-and-SO- 
mlnote  oonvcraatlon  wltb  tbe  Prealdent.  He  bad  expected  to  be 
comaulted  about  tbe  natlonal-defenae  program. 

^  ffx  M  could  be  learned,  however,  tbe  President  ptit  no  con- 
crete propoaals  to  the  Ifpnt* "  He  did  not  Invite  Mr.  Landon  to 
become  a  member  of  bla  Cabinet,  nor  did  be  auggeat  any  other 
way  In  which  tbe  if^r***"  might  be  of  assistance  in  promoting 
the  new  national-defense  program. 

■n^e  K«"— "  after  leaving  tbe  White  Houae.  Lsaued  a  statement 
in  which  be  eapreaaed  a  hope  that  President  Booaerelt  would 
eliminate  hlmaeU  aa  a  third-term  candidate. 

TKs  Ukxnon  wtkiKUMxr 

Mr  Landon.  at  a  preas  conference  after  he  had  left  the  White 
Houae  ■a«i<  that  he  was  issuing  a  statement — not  in  any  way  based 
on  his  conversaUon  with  the  President— because  of  the  widely 
soread  leporta  that  the  New  Deal  administration  waa  aeeking  some 
kSid  of  a  coaUtion  government,  with  RepubUcans  \n  Cabinet  or 
other  key  poalUona.  to  meet  tbe  natlonal-defenae  emergency  situa- 
tion.   He  said  in  hia  statement: 

■TVational  defense  organised  and  carried  on  with  reason  and  calm- 
ness to  necessary  for  the  same  reason  that  Are  extinguishers  are 
necessary  even  in  a  fireproof  bulMlng. 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  Burt^jean  aituatlon  has 
■erlous  Implications  even  for  this  country. 

"Aa  a  further  means  of  defense,  a  national  coimcll — a  small 
■TOUD  of  leaders  and  experts  in  their  own  fields,  the  members  of 
^rttteh  are  not  merely  administration  satellites-4a  desirable  to  head 
ttkt  itT**"—  profram. 
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"But  imfortunately  for  the  country,  the  leadership  Is  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  has  not  eliminated  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  an  Indefinite  term  as  President,  who  at  the  moment  has  pledged 
to  him  more  than  enough  delegates  to  take  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation if  he  wants  It.  .  ^, 

"Political  Implications,  consequently,  are  inescapable. 

"Unfortimately.  any  Reijubllcan  leader  who  takes  a  position  in 
the  present  set-up  from  the  standpoint  of  unselfish  national  serv- 
ice is  making  himself  a  party  to  tlila  tiiird-  or  indefinite- term  move. 

SHOtJLD  ELIMINATX   HIMSELF 

"If  President  Roosevelt  is  equally  interested  in  unselflah  8er\lce, 
be  should  pubUcly  and  forthwith  eliminate  himself  as  a  third-term 
candidate.  .. 

"Instead  of  weakening  his  position,  thto  action  woiild  strengthen 
it.  The  President  would  beconae  the  leader  of  the  Nation  inatead  of 
the  head  of  a  party. 

"If  he  does  eliminate  himself  as  a  candidate.  Republicans  can  ana 
will  participate.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  even  In  the  midst  of  actual 
war  the  Labor  and  Liberal  Parties  In  England  refused  to  enter  the 
Cabinet  until  there  had  been  a  substantial  agreement  on  policies. 

"To  suggest  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  the  only  man  In  the  Na- 
tion to  carry  on.  or  that  the  national  elections  should  be  canceled 
or  allowed  to  go  by  default,  is  to  use  the  same  argument  the  NazU 
use  in  behalf  of  Hitler. 

BASIC  PRINCrPLXS  NVCXSSAaT 

"If  democracy  Is  ln>portant.  and  Is  In  peril,  there  Is  a  particular 
necessity  to  preserve  all  Its  basic  principles.  Including  that  of  two 
Presidential  terms. 

•Fortunately,  under  our  tradition  and  usages,  stepping  out  of  the 
White  House  does  not  mean  that  the  Nation  Is  deprived  of  a  Presi- 
dent's experience  and  ability  "' 

It  has  been  repeatedly  published  that  Prealdent  Roosevelt  recently 
offered  Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  the 
ofBce  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  without  any  denial  issuing  from  the 
White  House.  And  it  was  rumored  that  the  President  had  in  mind 
the  offer  of  a  Cabinet  place  or  some  other  Important  Job  which  he 
wotild  make  to  Mr.  Landon. 

Mr.  Landon.  however.  Issued  a  statement  In  Topeka  last  Sunday 
night  opposing  anything  that  resembled  coalition  government. 
Friends  of  Mr  Landon  say  that  his  statement  was  responsible.  Rrst. 
for  a  cancelation  of  the  Invitation  to  luncheon  at  the  White  Hou.se. 
which  reached  Mr.  Landon  In  Chicago  on  his  way  to  Waahlnglon. 
and  finally  to  the  Indefinite  conversation  which  took  place  at  the 
White  House,  after  Mr.  Landon  had  been  relnvlted  by  the  President 
himself. 

NO  PosmoN  ormiED 

Prior  to  giving  out  the  statement.  Mr.  Landon  said  the  Prealdent 
bad  offered  him  no  position  In  the  Government,  Cabinet  or  other- 
Wise. 

••Why  were  you  asked  to  come  to  Washington  then,'"  Mr.  Landon 

was  asked. 

"You  will  have  to  ask  the  President  about  that."  was  the  reply. 


Will  Roosevelt  An.swer  Landon  Sunday  Night  or 
Again  Dodge  the  Issue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  24.  1940 


ARIICLE  PROM  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sunday  night  the  Presi- 
dent is  scheduled  to  address  the  country  in  another  so-called 
fireside  chat.  This  would  be  an  opportune  time  for  Roose- 
velt to  answer  Alf  Landon  and  publicly  announce  that  he 
would  not  accept  a  nomination  for  a  third  term.  We  have 
heard  so  much  talk  about  coabtion  and  national  unity 
that  the  public  is  beginning  to  wonder  whether  there  are  not 
KHne  political  implications  in  Roosevelt's  desire  to  confer 
wltb  leading  Republicans  at  the  White  House.  A  public 
disavowal  by  Roosevelt  of  any  intention  of  using  the  Euro- 
pean war  situation  for  political  self -advancement  would  be 
encouraging  to  many  Americans  who  feel  the  President  is 
making  political  capital  out  of  the  misery  and  suffering  of 
warring  nations  overseas. 

The  following  news  article  written  by  Mr.  Mynn  discusses 
the  50.000-plane  program  suggested  by  the  President.    The 


last  paragraph  of  this  article  Indicates  there  might  be  such 
a  thing  as  politics  in  the  defense  program: 

r.  D.'s  Aia  ixncr  wotnjj  cost  ABOxrr  seven  anxJONS 

New  YoaK,  May  23 —When  the  President  talked  to  Congress 
about  provldli  g  for  50.000  planes  and  asked  an  appropriation  of 
over  a  billion  dollars,  like  many  Americans  I  began  to  ask  myself 
some  questions. 

Not  being  a  military  or  naval  expert.  I  did  not  know  the  answers. 
So  I  went  to  some  experts.  I  did  what  most  readers  would  do  if 
they  had  the  leisure  and  the  facilities. 

I  wanted  to  know:  Is  the  billion  doUars  to  build  airplanes? 

Can  you  build  50.000  airplanes  for  a  billion  dollars? 

How  are  we  fixed  to  build  50,000  airplanes?  And  after  we  build 
them,  how  much  will  It  cost? 

The  first  Information  I  got  was  that  it  would  cost  not  le.ss  than 
♦3.000.000,000  to  build  them,  not  Including  equipment.  Then  I 
learned  from  authoritative  sources  that  at  the  price  England  and 
France  were  paying  for  planes.  $3,000,000,000  wouldn't  buy  half 
50,000  planes. 

However,  with  the  best  information  I  could  get  I  wrote  a  piece 
saying  that  we  must  not  think  we  were  bdng  let  in  for  a  billion- 
dollar  program  but  for  at  least  a  $3,000,000,000  one.  I  wondered 
if  I  had  made  a  mistake.  I  felt  that  the  President  ought  to  have 
said  something  about  the  cost  of  all  thia. 

However,  asking  further,  I  waa  Informed  by  aviation  production 
experts  that  the  smallest  amotint  50,000  planes  could  be  built  for 
was  not  a  billion  or  even  three  bUlion  but  $6,000,000,000.  And 
now  the  head  of  the  country's  air  forces  puts  the  price  at  seven 
billions.  So  the  President  told  Congress  he  wanted  to  plan  Imme- 
diately a  program  for  50.000  airplanes,  which  he  must  have  known 
would  cost  seven  bllllcn,  yet  said  nothing  about  that. 

On  further  questioning  of  exF>erts,  I  am  informed  that  we  must 
figure  on  an  army  of  pilots,  mechanics,  helpers,  laborers,  attend- 
ants, and  other  ground  workers  of  30  men  per  plane.  That  would 
make  1,500,000  men — an  army  almost  as  large  as  the  one  we  sent 
to  France  in  1917— and  that  for  planes  only.  With  the  750,000 
men  the  Government  is  talking  about  in  a  Regular  Aimy  Estab- 
lishment, we  are  actually  talking  about  an  army  of  2.000.000  men. 

There  Is  no  way  to  get  an  Army  of  2.000,000  men  In  America  eave 
by  conscription- universal  military  service.  And  the  cost  would 
be  staggering— billions  every  year  for  men.  supplies,  and  equipment. 

I  find  these  figures,  fantastic  as  they  seem,  confirmed  by  official 
statements,  for  a  naval  aviation  expert  says  that  a  force  of  10,000 
planes  wUl  require  320,000  pilots  and  men — wtilcb  Is  32  to  each 
plane. 

At  this  point  I  a?k  myself  a  question  which  there  is  no  expert 
to  answer.  Either  the  President  is  actually  talking  about  pre- 
cipitating this  country  into  tbls  50.000-plane  program  and  an  Army 
of  2.000,000  men,  or  he  is  kidding  us,  or  he  Is  Ignorant.  With  his 
access  to  Army  facts,  1  cannot  believe  him  to  be  ignorant. 

And  then  I  remember  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  politics.  Is  all 
thU  terrifying  of  the  American  people,  all  this  talk  about  50.000 
planes  and  a  standing  Army  of  airmen  and  mechanics  that  means 
conscription  In  times  of  peace,  part  of  a  political  game?  Either  the 
President  really  means  to  do  thU  or  try  It.  or  he  is  feeding  this  to 
the  American  people  for  aome  concealed  purpose.  What  la  the 
purpoae? 

The  Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Friday.  May  24.  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   FRANK  E.   HOOK  OF   MICHIGAN 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  delivered  on  the  Townsend  plan. 

Shekman  J.  Bainbeidge.  Dr.  Francla  K.  Townsend  takes  pleasure 
In  presenting  Representative  Feank  S.  Hook,  of  Michigan.  Con- 
gressman Hook.  ^^ 

Congressman  Hook  Thank  you  and  greetings,  friends.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stated  have  become  so  ad- 
Justed  to  poverty  that  even  a  scale  of  Uvlng  in  accord  with  health 
and  decency  seems  almost  Impossible  of  achievement.  Through 
all  the  centuries  man  has  never  been  free  from  the  fear  of  want — 
we  have  always  thought,  lived,  and  been  governed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  scarcity.  There  was  never— until  Just  recently— enough 
to  go  around  It  la  little  wonder,  then,  that  we  have  such  dif- 
ficulty In  adjusting  our  Uvea  to  our  new  world  of  potential 
abundance.     Subconsciously  we  feel  that  It  la  impoaaible  to  im- 


prove the  condition  of  the  impoverished  without  taking  some- 
thing from  the  prosperous.  This  Is  no  longer  true.  We  need 
only  to  create  and  distribute  more  goods — to  multiply  Instead 
of  subtract.  At  present  scarcity  governs  our  every  action. 
Goods  are  put  up  in  smaller  and  smaller  packages — dime  stores 
multiply.  Wc  buy  our  automobiles,  homes,  furnishings,  and  our 
clothing  on  the  Installment  plan.  We  read  learned  articles  by 
dietitians  on  how  little  food  we  can  eat  and  still  manage  to  exist. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend 
first  proposed  generous  pensions  for  the  aged  as  a  recovery 
measure  that  he  was  hailed  both  as  crack-pot  and  national 
deliverer  according  to  the  Individual  viewpoint.  The  new  Town- 
send  bill  is  now  up  for  consideration  and  the  senior  citizens 
who  have  long  suffered  privation  and  want  are  asklr^.  "How 
much  Income  may  we  expect  when  the  new  measure  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land?"  ^ 

First,  let  me  state  thal^he  Townsend  plan  was  not  designed 
Just  for  the  t>eneflt  of  the  aged.  Dr.  Townsend's  original  idea 
was  to  first  bring  about  a  recovery  and  then  an  expansion  in 
our  economy.  And  so  it  Is  essential  that  the  pension  payment* 
made  under  the  Townsend  plan  shall  be  generous  in  order  that 
the  major  objective  of  relea-slng  stagnant  savings  and  sUrtlng  a 
fresh  flow  of  money  through  the  channels  of  trade  shall  be 
realized. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  2-percent  gross  Income  tax  but  exempts 
all  earnings  and  Income  under  $250  per  month,  or  $3,000  an- 
nually. It  reverses  the  social-security  procedure  where  the  man 
of  small  earnings  does  most  of  the  paying  and  says  to  the  great 
corporations  and  the  wealthy,  "Come;  you,  too,  must  carry  your 
share." 

Much  misinformation  Is  being  broadcast  as  to  the  returns  to  be 
expected  from  the  proposed  new  tax.  I  shall  now  give  you  the 
results  of  a  recent  painstaking  analysis  of  the  Townsend  bill. 
Our  national  gross  income  Is  estimated  by  conservative  author- 
ities at  approximately  $365,000,000,000.  Our  net  Income  has  varied 
In  recent  years  from  thirty-eight  to  eighty-three  billion  dollars. 
Some  estimate  our  gross  Income  as  being  nearly  $150,000,000,000 
higher  than  the  figure  I  am  using.  When  we  exempt  from  the 
pasrment  of  the  2-percent  gross  Income  tax  all  wages,  salaries,  and 
incomes  below  $250  per  month,  as  well  as  other  exemptions,  we 
exempt  a  total  of  $65,000,000,000  from  the  taxable  total.  That 
leaves  us  with  an  amount  to  levy  upon  of  three  hundred  billion — 
and  the  proposed  2-percent  tax  wUl  therefore  yield  $6,000,000,000 
annually,  which  Is  to  be  divided  equally  among  approxlixiately 
10,000,000  senior  citizens — or  about  $50  per  month  to  be  paid 
to  both  men  and  women  wiio  have  reached  the  age  of  60,  not  65 
as  under  social  security,  but  age  80.  The  5  years  from  age  60 
to  65  cover  the  most  heartbreaking  period  in  the  lives  of  most 
people.  Sixty-five  as  the  age  of  retirement  is  fantastically  high 
when  we  confront  actualities. 

The  pension  money  to  be  paid  under  the  Townsend  bill  must 
be  spent  within  35  days  after  It  is  received — no  hoarding  is  per- 
mitted. Remember  that  $50  per  month  is  only  the  start.  Dr. 
Townsend  Is  certain  that,  as  the  Nation  returns  to  full  employ- 
ment and  widespread  prosperity,  the  Initial  amoiint  shotild  soon 
be  increased  and  In  a  short  time  reach  an  amount  which  will 
actually  make  possible  the  prosperity  we  so  greatly  need.  An 
Important  point  In  the  bill,  and  one  which  I  have  not  heard  others 
BUem  Is  a  provUlon  that  the  2  percent  grosa-lncome  tax  shall  not 
be  applied  to  fraternal  societies,  churches.  hocpltaU,  scientific. 
educational,  business,  or  labor  organizations  operating  for  the 
promotion  of  social  welfare  and  not  for  profit. 

The  right  to  receive  retirement  comi>ensatlon  Is  not  transfer- 
able under  the  Townsend  Act  and  none  of  the  moneys  or  rights 
are  subject  to  attachment.  It  U,  however,  considered  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  atmuitant  to  pay  his  Just  obligations  and  to  allot  at 
least  10  percent  of  any  monthly  Installment  for  obligations  In- 
curred before  any  pension  money  was  received. 

The  Townsend  bill  has  teeth,  and  fines  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or 
Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  10  years,  or  both,  may  be  Imposed  for 
attempts  to  evade  the  pajrment  of  the  2-percent  tax  or  for  the 
making  of  false  rettirns  or  statements.  Thoae  receiving  the  pen- 
sion are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  any  occupation  for  wages  or 
profit,  but  past  thrift  or  business  actimen  does  not  go  unrewarded 
and  pensioners  are  j)ermltted  to  collect  Interest,  rents,  or  other 
revenues  from  their  prior  Investments.  They  may  not,  however, 
support  an  able-bodied  person  In  Idleness  except  it  be  wife  or 
husband,  nor  will  the  annuitant  be  paid  while  confined  in  any 
penal  Institution. 

Under  Social  Security  the  allowance  to  wives  is  only  50  percent 
of  the  amount  paid  to  the  husband,  and  a  widow  receives  only 
75  percent  of  the  husband's  aUotment.  It  Is  Indeed  strange  reason- 
ing that  considers  a  woman's  needs  for  food  and  raiment  less  than 
those  of  the  man.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Townsend  plan, 
the  wife  will  receive  her  full  share  and  In  her  own  right. 

Certain  opponents  of  the  plan  have  expressed  e  fear  of  additional 
taxation,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  proposed  rtse  in 
per  capita  income  for  those  past  60  Lb  actually  offset  by  lower 
per  capita  living  costs  for  the  balance  of  society.  For  Instance. 
there  is  inmiediately  eliminated  the  6  percent  tax  on  pay  rolls  for 
social  security — a  saving  of  about  one  and  a  half  biUion  doUan. 
Charity  age  pensions  of  five  hundred  million  with  Federal  and  State 
contributions  are  eliminated,  together  with  other  expenses.  So  that 
the  net  additional  tax  load,  for  which  provlalon  must  be  made. 
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should  not  exceed  $3,000,000,000.  and  this  sum  to  but  6  percent  of 
the  national  Income.  

The  total  Increase  In  the  cost  of  llTlng  will  not.  tnerelore,  exceed 
6  percent— but  the  low  wage  and  Income  groups  wUl  enJoy  a  \ 
percent  tax  exemption  on  their  Income  and  so  the  total  cost  ot 
the  Townsend  tax  to  the  little  man  will  be  a  net  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  of  about  3  percent— and  this  Is  precisely  the  amount 
of  the  pay-roll  tax  which  will  be  Imposed  as  the  workers'  share 
under  social  security.  ^  _  ..w  ». 

But  social  security  gives  no  return  to  15  percent  of  those  who 
pay  for  it— imd  another  35  percent  will  receive  about  $15  per 
month  Whereas,  those  who  have  enjoyed  large  incomes  are  the 
only  ones  to  receive  allotments  sufflcient  to  furnish  a  decent  scale 
of  living.  A  3  to  5  percent  Increase  In  price,  when  absorbed  in  a 
60  to  100  percent  rise   in  general   Income   means   nothing 

The  Townsend  plan,  through  reemployment  pay  increases  for 
the  workers,  greater  business  profits,  and  the  lifting  of  the  support 
of  parents  from  their  children  opens  a  new  world  to  America.  The 
abolition  of  charity,  pocrhouses,  and  doles  brings  us  nearer  to 
the  heart's  wish  of  humanity — and  a  dignified  Uving  for  our 
veterans  of  lnd\istry. 


Cotton  Marches  On 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 

ADDBSS    BY    HON.    JAMBS    A.    PARLEY    AT    TEXAS    COTTON 
OINNERS'  CONVENTION 


MT.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  on  April  4.  1940.  Hon. 
James  A  Parley,  Postmaster  General  and  Chainnan  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  made  a  notable  speech  in 
my  State  at  the  convention  of  the  Texas  Cotton  Ginners' 
Association,  on  the  subject  Cotton  Marches  On. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 

Appendix  of  the  Rbcxjhb.  ^  ^    ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

You  have  given  me  two  pleasures  this  mcmtog.  

The  first  to  the  prlvUege  of  addreaslng  your  meeting:  The  second 
Is  the  opportunity  to  be  In  Texas,  now  that  April's  here  and  spring 
la  sweeDlM  through  the  Texas  vaUeys.  across  the  plains.  Into  the 
forests   a^  up  mto  the  mountains  of  your  majestic  State. 

But  b««t  of  all.  I  like  to  come  here  to  meet  your  fine  people, 
and  the  oftener  I  come,  the  deeper  Insight  I  get  Into  the  spirit 
whirh  insDlred  the  Alamo.  rebuUt  Galveston  and  brought  the 
^S?  i  SSunont.  It^  this  heroic  spirit  which  has  lifted  the 
industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  oU  production  as  weU 
as  the  education  and  ctilture  of  Texas  mto  a  front  rank  In  the 

While  thl»  apirit  la  alive  here,  and  In  the  Cotton  States,  the 
future  market  for  your  great  empire  of  cotton  will  be  enlarged  by 
the  application  of  your  natural  talent  and  abUlty  for  organization 
and  ialesmanshlp.  Knowtog  of  your  enterprising  spirit,  I  am 
sure  the  people  here  who  are  Interested  m  the  success  of  cotton 
will  be  first  to  take  advantage  of  every  opporttinlty  which  can 
be  uncovered  and  developed  by  modem  business  methods  of  scien- 
tific reMarch  and  marketing. 

Because  you  are  busmeasmen  and  practical  men.  I  wo\ild  like 
to  talk  to  you  to  buatoeas  terms.  It  Is  needless  for  me  to  dwell 
here  upon  the  Importance  of  the  cotton  Industry  in  the  United 
States  Cotton  la  one  a*  the  major  industries,  upon  which  millions 
of  our"  dtlMns  depend  for  a  livelihood.  Cotton  is  so  vital  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  NaUon  that  when  cotton  suffers,  the 
whole  Nation  feels  It.  Not  long  ago.  as  many  of  you  well  know. 
m  KTouD  of  eoonoxnlsts  declared  cotton  to  be  the  number  one 
eoc^onUc  problem  of  our  country.  This  revelation  within  itself 
should  awaken  the  American  people  to  the  necessity  of  finding 
a  proper  solution  for  the  cotton  problem. 

I  understand  you  have  in  Texas  an  organlaation  composed  of 
z«DreaentaUvea  of  evwy  pbaae  of  the  cotton  industry  and  allied 
todtMSW  caUed  the  State-wide  Cotton  Committee  of  Texas. 
The  oraaram  of  this  oommlttae.  as  I  understand  its  work,  deals 
with  •B^al  important  phases  of  the  cotton  problem,  mcludlng 
research.  I  commend  the  emphasis  on  research.  *4odem  bual- 
neM  can  deal  only  ha  facts;  and  the  two  greatest  difflcmtles  we 
now  have  aw.  flrat.  to  learn  what  the  facts  are.  and  then  how  to 
make  use  of  them  after  we  get  them. 

It  was  an  Important  step  when  we  learned,  through  research, 
that  over  2.000.000  farm  famlllea   to  the   United  States  produce 


cotton:  of  whom  more  than  400.000  families  average  3  balee  or 
leas  per  year;  over  700.000  produce  from  2  to  5  bales;  over  200.000 
produce  5  to  6  bales;  and  the  balance,  or  over  900.000  families  pro- 
duce more  than  6  bales  per  year.  In  these  figures  we  find  the 
acCTirate  tocome  picture  for  every  family  to  whom  cotton  spells 
Ilveltoood  and  purchastog  power.  We  can  now  measure  cotton  In 
terms  of  humanity  as  well  as  economics. 

More  progress  was  made  when  we  discovered,  agato  through 
research,  that  if  the  national  purchasing  power  of  all  American 
families  could  be  Increased  by  a  comparatively  reasonable  margin, 
that  Is.  from  10  to  15  percent  a  year,  textiles  would  share  mate- 
rially In  the  Increased  consumption.  It  has  been  often  said,  that 
if  the  people  of  the  South  alone  would  use  cotton  goods.  In  such 
volume  as  to  meet  their  ordinary  needs,  the  surplus  cotton  prob- 
lem could  be  largely  solved.  In  many  cases  the  fault  lies  In  a 
lack  of  funds  for  families  to  purchase  the  proper  quantities  of 
bed  sheets,  mattresses,  clothes,  towels,  and  other  things  made  from 
cotton.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  It  Is  a  matter  of  sale-sman- 
Bhlp.  a  matter  of  educating  the  people,  not  only  as  to  the  necessity 
of  purchasing,   but  as  to  the  real  value  of  cotton  Items 

As  businessmen,  you  and  I  think  in  terms  of  more  buyers  for 
better  goods,  goods  In  which  we  take  personal  pride  because  mate- 
rials and  workmanship  are  of  the  best,  the  price  is  right,  and  our 
name  and  word  are  behind  them  as  a  guarantee.  Cotton  and 
cotton  products  have  always  enjoyed  a  market  and  a  reputation 
based  on  this  method  of  doing  business. 

Before  I  left  Washington  I  saw  a  report  of  the  research  begun 
in  August  1938  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  best  ways 
to  tise  cotton  for  hosiery.  As  I  read  It.  I  was  proud  of  this  practi- 
cal achievement  to  the  field  of  btjslness  research  under  this  admin- 
istration. This  new  research  Is  one  of  the  Srst  in  disclosing  new 
possibilities  for  Increased  consimiptlon  of  cotton.  If  this  flrat 
research  under  the  new  program  could  open  up  a  revolutionary 
new  method  of  using  cotton  for  hosiery,  with  potentially  millions 
of  customers  for  it,  what  limit  would  there  be  to  the  posalbillties 
resulting  from  extensive  research,  salesmanship,  and  cooperation  In 
a  dosen  other  directions? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  began,  as  you  will  recall,  with 
an  appropriation  of  SIS.OOO.OOO  to  promote  domestic  consumption — 
voted  by  Congress  becatise  Congress  was  vitally  Interested  In  the 
cotton -surplxis  problem.  The  unfortunately  small  portion  of  this 
appropriation  devoted  to  research  on  the  subject  of  new  cotton 
threads  and  weaves  for  hosiery  has  already  p>ald  rich  dividends 
on  the  Investment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  began  by  studying  hosiery  and 
fabric  designs,  current  fashions,  style  trends,  and  the  problems  of 
mantifacturers  and  distributors.  More  than  a  doaen  attractive 
new  weaves  were  evolved.  Then  the  Department  Interested  yarn 
manufacturers  In  spinning  extra-quality  threads.  The  next  step 
was  to  Interest  hosiery  manufacturers  in  knitting  the  thread — 
and  the  Department  obtained  their  cooperation  even  to  the  extent 
of  knitting  this  extra-quality  thread  on  silk-stocking  machines, 
so  that   full-fashioned,   sheer,   attractive   hosiery   would    result. 

People  In  the  hosiery  trade  already  welcome  this  new  form  of 
cotton.  Some  hosiery  firms  want  cotton  hose  for  International 
reasons.  Others  want  this  new  hosiery  for  patriotic  reasons — they 
favor  American  cotton  growers.  Others  are  dealers  In  hosiery  In 
cold  climates — they  want  warmer,  yet  lightweight  and  fashionable 
hosiery  Still  others  are  dealers  In  the  lower-priced  fields — they 
want  smart  but  less  expensive  lines. 

Next,  there  are  new  users  yet  to  be  attracted — nurses,  labora- 
tory workers,  cosmeticians,  clerical,  and  others — more  than  a 
million  women  of  this  category  alone,  the  majority  of  whom 
wear  white  stockings  on  duty.  The  new  cotton  thread,  knit  on 
silk-stocking  machines,  is  attractive  as  well  as  economical  and 
practical,  does  not  turn  yellowish,  and  can  be  sterilized  without 
deterioration. 

I  cite  these  details  as  a  matter  of  practical  business  Interest. 
According  to  the  report  I  read,  t)eyond  even  the  foregoing  mar- 
kets there  is  yet  another  unexplored  field — the  market  among 
American  women  who  use  special  hosiery  for  housework,  garden- 
ing, athletics,  special  stockings  for  different  types  of  shoes,  and 
the  like.  Having  two  daughters  of  my  own.  this  subject  is  cf 
acute  personal  toterest  to  me  as  chairman.  In  my  own  family, 
of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

In  my  opinion,  research  and  salesmanship  are  Just  beginning 
their  greatest  work.  I  am  positive  that  they  can  give  cotton  a 
new  security  and  luster  for  Its  throne  and  crown. 

I  am  happy  to  note  the  begtonlng  of  the  cotton-stamp  plan. 
I  hope  the  experiment  is  so  thoroughly  successful  that  it  will 
spread  as  rapidly  as  the  food  stamps  have  spread,  into  more  than 
40  areas  and  approximately  100  cities  of  the  United  States.  I  say 
this  most  emphatically,  because  cotton  and  Its  products  supply  a 
livelihood  for  approximately  one  out  of  every  ten  j)eopIe  to  this  coun- 
try. Kven  if  the  cotton-stamp  plan  does  not  increase  consumption 
as  rapidly  and  as  much  as  we  would  like.  It  would  still  be  a  success  IX 
It  increased  cotton  processing,  and  therefore  Increased  employment 
and  tocome.  One  d  the  most  urgent  needs  today  in  this  country  is 
for  tocreased  buying  power.  So  long  as  50  cents  of  every  cotton- 
consumption  dollar  is  spent  for  processing,  and  another  30  cents  for 
transportation  and  distribution.  In  other  words,  so  long  as  80  cents 
Of  every  dollar  spent  for  cotton  products  goes  to  keep  people  at  work 
and  helping  them  to  keep  buying  the  things  they  want  and  need, 
wiiat  we  should  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  American  public  have 
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■ufflelent  employment  and  atttmctlw  forms  of  cotton  products 
to  buy. 

Cotton  is  a  world  commodity.  Anerloa.  for  many  years,  sup- 
plied the  rest  of  the  world  with  a  considerable  portion  of  lU 
eotton  needs.  This  export  of  American  cotton  has  been  an 
important  factor  to  the  proper  balance  of  our  foreign  trade. 
The  cotton  policy  of  the  United  States  necessarily  must  take 
into  consideration  our  export  marketa.  If  there  is  to  l>e  a  per- 
manently successful  solution  of  our  domestic  problems  to  cotton 
production  and  distribution.  I  share  your  hope  to  the  success  of 
any  program  that  will  keep  the  market  open  for  American  cotton 
abroad. 

I  pay  you  my  earnest  compilmaits  on  the  constructive  work 
you  and  the  other  cotton  States  are  doing,  and  particularly  on  the 
work  your  organization  Is  doing,  to  improve  the  staple  quality 
of  cotton.  As  ginners.  I  pay  my  special  respects  to  the  manner 
to  which  you  are  meeting  your  ret^mnslbllltlee  as  a  vital  link 
between  the  grower  of  cotton  and  the  market  for  the  ginned 
product.  So  long  as  Texas  and  the  cotton  States  strive  for  better 
and  tietter  quality  of  staple,  the  competition  of  foreign  cotton 
to  the  world  market  will  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  superior 
quality  and  value  of  American  cotton. 

Valuable  and  Important  work  also  has  been  done  to  developing 
cottonseed  oil  as  a  basic  food  and  commercial  product  of  public 
acceptance.  Here  again,  research  and  marketing  have  demon- 
strated their  Importance  to  increased  volume  at  present  levels  and 
proper  development  of  future  nuirketa. 

I  was  encouraged  when  I  heard  the  details  of  the  Cotton  Re- 
search Congress,  planned  for  Waco  to  the  early  summer.  I  wish 
that  meeting  all  success.  Just  as  I  congrattilate  you  on  this 
meeting.  It  Is  programs  such  as  these  that  inevitably  will  find 
complete  solution  of  the  cotton  problem.  Godspeed  to  you  to 
your  great  work. 


National  Aviation  Forum  of  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    THOMAS     H.     BECK    AND    PROGRAM     OP    THE 
NATIONAL  AVIATION   PORUM 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  commencing  on  Monday 
next,  the  National  Aviation  Ponim  will  assemble  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  Thousands  of  private  planes,  and  some 
from  the  military  and  naval  branches  of  the  Government, 
will  give  a  demonstration  at  Boiling  Field.  On  Monday  eve- 
ning, at  the  auditoilum  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Forum  Itself  will  assemble.  On  behalf  of  the  Porum  I  desire 
to  extend  to  the  Senate  an  invitation  to  attend  the  show 
which  will  take  place  at  Boiling  Field,  in  which  our  private 
and  military  filers  will  participate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  on  the  subject  by  Thomas  H.  Beck,  general  chair- 
man of  the  National  Aviation  Forum. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccord  the  program  of  the  National  Avia- 
tion Porum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  program  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooso.  as  follows: 
Thz  National  Aviatiom  Fokitm  or  1940 
(By  Thomas  H.  Beck,  gmeral  chairman) 

During  the  -week  of  May  36  thotisands  of  residents  and  visitors  In 
Washington.  D.  C.  will  witness  a  spectacular  demonstration  of  this 
Nation's  aeronautical  strength  and  potentialities,  civilian  and 
military. 

The  occasion  Is  the  National  Aviation  Porum  of  1940  and  Its 
complementary  Aeronautical  Exhibition  at  nearby  Boiling  Field. 

With  civilian  air  travel  constantly  reaching  new  peaks,  and  with 
questions  regarding  the  true  air  strength  of  the  Nation  inevitably 
in  mtod  at  this  time.  thU  year's  forum,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
!  National  Aeronautical  Association,  is  hound  to  be  of  interest  to 
'  every  American.  Nor  is  It  confined  to  those  of  ua  of  the  North 
Americas,  for  President  Roosevelt  baa  Instructed  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment to  lnvlt«  representatlTCS  at  21  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  ..    .     .  ^ 

"I  know  <rf  no  way  better  to  promote  the  best  techtocal  develop- 
ment of  aviation  than  through  meetings  such  as  that  which  Is  to 
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take  place  to  May,"  President  Roosevelt  wrote.  T  need  hardly 
say  that  In  the  toterest  of  all  the  Amerleaa  such  development  Is 
essential. "  . 

While  the  forum  to  the  Department  of  Oommeros  audltortom 
wUl  consist  of  talks  by  leading  aviation  flgures.  emjdiaslB  this 
year  is  being  placed  upon  getting  home  to  the  entire  pubUc  of 
the  Americas  the  story  of  where  this  Nation  stands  and  wbtfs  it 
la  going  In  the  ever  widening  Held  of  aeronautics. 

The  aeronautical  exhibition  at  Boiling  Field,  therefore.  wlU  be 
the  public's  own  show.  Two  tremendous  hangars  wm  contain 
exhlblU  by  the  Army,  Navy.  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Oeodetic 
Siu-vey,  Weather  Bureau.  Post  Offlce  Department,  Work  Projeeta 
Administration,  OfBce  of  Education,  Air  Transport  Association.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics,  and  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority. 

The  manufacturers  of  aiirplanes  and  accessories  will  be  repre- 
sented In  full  force,  and  the  public  will  see  everything  from  the 
huge  stratosphere  planes  to  the  most  delicate  of  precision  Instru- 
ments.   

More  than  300  private  flyers  from  coast  to  coast  will  converge 
on  Washington  during  the  week.  Then  there  will  be  formation 
flying  by  Navy  and  conunercial  blimps  and  flights  to  and  from 
Washtogton  by  the  latest  aircraft  developed  for  commercial  flying. 

In  the  Department  of  LabcM-  auditorium  free  motion  pictures 
will  show  the  progress  of  flying  from  the  days  of  the  fabled 
Icarus  to  present-day  flying  fortresses. 

American  aviation  has  a  story  of  profotmd  significance  to  tell 
at  this  National  Aviation  Forum  of  1940. 

PaocaAM  or  thx  Nationai.  Aviation  FoaiTK 

Washtnoton,  D.  C,  May  22. — With  reproaentatlves  of  more  than 
100  airplane,  aircraft-engine,  accessory,  and  machine-tool  mantifac- 
turers  gathered  to  Washtogton  to  response  to  the  Govemmenfe 
call  for  a  program  of  SO  .000  planes  a  year,  attention  turned  today  to 
the  National  Aviation  Forum  and  Its  aeronautical  exhibition  at 
Boiling  Field,  at  which  these  very  manufacturers  are  exhibiting 
their  latest  productions  and  are  Indicating  this  Nation's  true  poten- 
tialities to  the  realm  of  aviation. 

Subject  to  the  necessary  military  requirements,  this  year's  Forum 
and  exhibition  which  open  this  coming  Sunday,  May  26.  present  to 
the  American  public  a  graphic  picture  and  story  of  our  air  strength, 
civil  and  military.  The  Forum,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Natloiml 
Aeronautic  Association,  will  last  through  May  29.  being  climaxed  by 
a  banquet  at  which  Cabinet  officers  and  others  will  address  some 
1,000  of  the  leading  flgures  in  the  world  of  aviation. 

"The  question  of  national  defense,  esjjeclally  to  the  air,  has  been 
raised  in  Washington  this  week  as  never  before,"  Thomas  H.  Beck. 
general  chairman,  pointed  out  today.  "This  National  Aviation 
Porvun  of  1940  and  Its  aeronautical  exhibition  at  Boiling  Field  will 
provide  a  good  part  of  the  answer." 

More  than  125  manufacturers  will  exhibit  at  Boiling  Field  from 
S  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  on  Sunday  and  from  S  p.  in.  to  11  p.  m.  on  the 
three  following  days. 

From  Monday  throtigh  Wednesday  the  most  promtoent  of  this 
Nation's  aviation  leaders  will  speak  at  Ponmi  sessions  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  auditorium.  Two  of  the  outstanding  ad- 
dresses will  be  made  by  Mayor  F.  H.  LaOuardla.  of  New  York,  who 
has  promised  to  let  go  full  blast  on  the  subject  Let's  Tell  the  Truth, 
and  Al  Williams,  who  will  speak  at  the  banquet  on  the  subject 
Real  Air  Power  for  the  United  States. 

The  4-day  program  has  been  outlined  as  follows: 

Sunday,  May  26,  model  exhibition  day. 

Monday.  May  27,  private  flyers"  day. 

Tuesday,  May  28,  alr-ltoe  day. 

Wednesday,  May  29,  national-defense  day. 

The  program  for  the  fonmi  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is: 
Mcmday,  May  27.  1940 

MORNING  session 

1.  Representative  Jennings  Randolph.  District  of  Columbia 
Commission,  American  Aviation  Moves  Forward.  (Oreettogs  to  the 
forum . ) 

2.  Ruth  Nichols,  Rye,  N.  T.,  Woman's  Place  to  Aviation. 

3.  J.  B.  Hartranft.  Jr.,  executive  secretary.  Aircraft  Owners  and 
Pilots  Association.  Flying  Clubs  and  Group  Flights. 

4.  Oliver  Parks,  president  of  Parks  Air  College,  East  St.  Louis. 
111..  How  You  Can  Get  Into  Aviation. 

5.  Helena  Mroczkowska.  of  Hofstra  College,  VHist  the  Clvlliaa 
Pilot  Training  Program  Has  Meant  to  Me. 

6.  Mrs.  Louise  Thaden,  veteran  woman  pilot,  The  Ninety-nines 
and  the  Future  of  Women  in  Aviation. 

7.  Dr.  Kdward  C.  Elliott,  president,  Purdue  University,  Civilian 
Flight  Training   In   National  Service. 

8   Gordon  M.  Ciutis,  president.  Aviation  Funding  Corporation, 

Bow  to  Buy  Airplanes. 

9.  Haven  B.  Page.  Washington  representative  of  the  Private  Fliers 
Association,  A  New  Status  for  Private  PUots. 

10.  Grove  Webster,  Chief,  Private  Flying  Development  Division, 
C.  A.  A..  As  We  Sec  It. 

11.  William  B.  Stout,  president  of  Stout  Laboratories.  Inc.. 
Fllwers  of  the  Future. 

ATTKaNOOK    8BBSION 

1.  W.  W.  Brlnckerhoff.  secretary.  Private  Filers  Assoclstton,  TXia 

Insurance  Status. 
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a.  Rudtdph    Loenlng.    president.    Seaplane    Plying    Association. 
Wliat  the  Seaplane  Offera.  ^   ^ 

3    Pred  ■.  Welck,  chief  engineer,  Engineering  and  Research  Ctor- 

pora.ion.  Simpler  Flying.  _. 

4.  C.  a.  Taylor,  iveddent,  Taylorcratt  Aircraft  Corporation,  The 
Light  Plahe.  ,  „       ,^ 

6.  Arlene  Davis,  OeTdand.  Private  Plying  As  I  See  It. 

8.  Alfred  L.  Wolf,  secretary.  Association  of  Aircraft  Owners  and 
Pllota,  What  Are  You  WalUng   For? 

7   A.  I.  liartln,  Watklns  Glen,  N.  Y.,  Ox  Team  to  Airplane. 
6.  Alfred  Brokaw  Bennett.  Hightstown.  N.  J..  Merchandising  Light 
Planes  for  Defense. 

9.  Hon.  Robert  M.  Hinckley.  Chairman  of  the  Civil  AeronauUcs 
Authority,  NonschediUed  Civil  Aviation  and  Government. 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1940 

MORNING    SESSION 

1.  Capt.  Robert  Dawson.  United  Air  Unes.  What  Are  We  Going 
To  Do  Alxjut  the  Weather? 

2.  Al  Near.  Bowman  Field.  Louisville,  Ky.,  The  Importance  of 
Aviation  in  the  Small  Town. 

3.  Roger  M.  Combs.  Jr..  New  York,  Why  It  Pays  To  Fly. 

4.  Norman  Bel  Geddes.  New  York.  Tomorrow's  Airways. 

6.  Mrs.  Ogden  Held.  New  Y(»k.  Air  Transport  From  the  Passen- 
ger's   Viewpoint.  w      nr        T 

8.  Charles  A.  Rheinstrom.  American  Airlines.  When  the  War  is 
Over.  Then  What?  _^         .     _    .^. 

7  P.   W.   Relchelderfer.   Weather   Bureau.   Department  of   Agri- 
culture. International  Character  of  Airways  Weather  Service. 

8  Col.   Edgar  8.   Gorrell.   Air  Transport   Association,   The   Civu 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and  Reorganization  of  1940. 

9.  Orover  Leenlng.  New  York.  Cargo  by  Air  in  War  or  Peace. 


AimtNOON    BXaSION 

1.  Ma  J.  R.  W.  Schroeder.  United  Airltoes.  Behind  the  Scenes  of 
Safe  Air  Transportation.  «.    ^  t* 

2.  Devon  Francis.  Associated  Press.  News  Is  Where  You  Find  It. 

3.  Richard   du  Pont.  All  American  Aviation.   Inc..  Feeder  Lines. 

4.  Dr.  Alfred  N.  Goldsmith.  New  York.  Radio  and  Aviation. 

5.  Kinsey  N.  Merrltt,  Railway  Express  Agency,  Progress  in  Air 
Express. 

6.  Rcscoe  Turner.  Indianapolis. 

7.  H.  M.  Blxby.  Pan  American  Airways. 

8.  T.  B.  Wilson.  T.  W.  A..  Public  Relations  in  Air  Transport. 

SFECIAI.    IXATUKX 

Lowell  Thomas,  broadcasting  on  the  subject  of  the  fdrum  at 
5:45  p.  m. 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1940 

MORNING    SESSION 

1.  Gill  Robb  Wilson.  National  Aeronautic  Association.  Forecast 
of  the  Flying  Forties. 

2.  Ralph  McClarren,  Franklin  Institute,  An  Action  Story  of 
Aviation. 

3.  Charles  H.  Babb.  Los  Angeles.  Air  Freight. 

4.  irmest  R.  Breech.  General  Motors  Corporation.  Outlook  for 
Civil  Aviation. 

5.  Rear  Admiral  R.  R.  Waesche.  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
Aviation  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

6.  Zack   Mosely.  New  York,  Aviation   In   the  Comics. 

7.  Dr.  Vannevar  Buch.  National  Advisory  Council  for  Aeronautics. 
Aeronautical  Research.  A  Vital  Link  in  Our  National  Defense. 

8.  Col.  John  H.  Jouett,  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Industry's  Position  in  Accelerated  National  Defense. 

ATTESNOON    SESSION 

1.  C.  S.  (Casey)  Jones,  Newark.  N.  J..  South  American  Sidelights 
on  National  Defense. 

2  Capt.  A.  L.  Patterson,  New  York.  Flying  Ln  China  and  Its 
Lesson  to  Us. 

3  Rear  Admiral  J.  H.  Towers.  United  States  Navy. 

4.  Harold  Montec.  Aero  Insurance  Underwriters.  Insurance  and 
Its  Part  m  the  Development  of  Aviation. 

5  Commander  C.  E  Rosendahl.  United  States  Navy.  The  Case 
for  the  Airship  Today. 

6.  Jacqueline  Cochran.  New  York.  Women  In  Air  Defense. 

7.  MaJ.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  United  States  Army,  the  Army  Air 
Corps 

8.  Hon.  P.  H.  LaGuardla,  New  York.  Let's  Tell  the  Truth. 

In  addition  to  the  two  main  features  of  the  forum  and  its 
exhibition,  thousands  of  visitors  and  residents  of  Washington  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  many  of  the  following  features  In  the 
realm  of  aviation: 

One  hundred  and  eight  Army  planes  taking  part  In  maneuvers 
over  the  city. 

Approximately  500  private  planes  flying  in  cavalcade. 

Films  depicting  the  development  and  drama  of  aviation,  free  to 
the  DUbUc.  in  the  Department  of  Labor  auditorium,  noon  to  5 
p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 

Lowell  Thomas  broadcast.  Tuesday.  5:45  p.  m. 

American  Ponmi  of  the  Air.  Simday  night.  May  26.  Mutual, 
coast-to-coast . 

Winthrop  Rockefeller  and  T.  H.  Beck  will  speak  on  Air  Youth  of 
America.  Monday,  6  p.  m..  N.  B.  O. 


Postmaster  General  Farley  is  among  others  on  the  banquet  pro- 
gram. Wednesday,  10  p    m. 

Model  flymg  on  Sunday  at  BoUing  Field  from  3  to  6  p.  m. 

A  Pan  American  clipper  ship  in  the  Potomac  River. 

Pan  American  also  wiU  have  a  IX>^  Douglas  of  the  latest  t>'pe 

on  exhibition.  ^   ^^     ,,   .»  j 

The  air  mall  stamp  collection  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  display  In  the  Department  of  Conunerce. 

Exhibits  by  the  Patent  Office  and  Ubrary  of  Congress,  In  addi- 
tion to  those  of  12  Government  agencies  already  announced. 

An  aviation  fashion  show  with  beautiful  models  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Saturday  at   1   p    m. 

Visits  especially  arranged  for  Forum  guests  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Formation  flying  by  Navy  blimps  from  Lakehurst.  N.  J. 

The  Stratoliner.  recently  acquired  by  Transcontinental  &  Western 
Air.  Inc.,  Is  flying  in  for  the  show 

MaJ.  Roscoe  Turner  will  exhibit  his  Thompson  record-breaking 
racer,  arriving  at  Bollin?   Field   about    11   a    m,   Monday,   May   27 

Jacqueline  Cochran,  famous  woman  Oyer,  has  promised  to  show 
her  Seversky  (Republic)  pursuit  plane  in  which  she  set  recent 
International  records. 

Forty  members  of  the  Aviation  Writers  Association  are  coming 
to  Washington  and  will  make  the  Forum  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  convention 

Johnny,  Get  Your  Gun 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by  John  T.  Flynn 
published  in  the  New  Republic  of  May  27.  1940.  entitled 
"Johnny,  Get  Your  Gun." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  New  Republic  of  May  27,  1940) 

JOHNNY,  GET   TOUK  GUN 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

It  is  here  And  a  Uttle  more  swiftly  than  I  supposed  It  woxild 
come.     I  mean  the  war  mania. 

Before  September  and  Herr  Hitler's  dash  across  Poland  every- 
body In  America  believed  that  the  declaration  of  war  would  mean 
the  Immediate  clash  of  Germany  and  I-'rance,  the  possible  entry  of 
Italy,  the  swarming  of  German  planes  over  England  and  France, 
With  the  slaughter  of  their  citizens  and  the  destruction  of  their 
cities,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  rape  of  Belgium  Notwithstanding 
all  that.  Americans,  as  yet  quite  calm  and  in  possession  of  their 
senses,  were  resolved  to  remain  neutral.  Mr.  Roosevelt  called  him- 
self a  neuual — the  one  true  neutral.  Now,  terrible  as  are  the  e%c:it« 
in  Europe,  they  are  merely  what  Americans,  still  acting  upon  rea- 
son, supposed  they  would  be.  But  now  the  war  fever  flames  up — 
or  is  said  to  flame  up — everywhere. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  war  I  warned  that  Americans  were  all 
set  to  protect  their  minds  from  propaganda  from  England,  but  that 
in  this  they  were  mistaken — that  the  propaganda  that  would  In- 
flame them  and  slowly  ccax  them  from  their  neutrality  would 
come,  not  from  England  but  from  Washington.  I  think  this  pre- 
diction has  turned  out  to  be  true 

We  are  now  deflnitely  presented  with  an  Issue  of  war  or  p>eace. 
And  the  danger  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  those  who  are  for  war 
are  still  proclaiming  that  they  are  for  peace.  They  are  clamoring 
for  billions  for  arms.  These,  they  say.  are  for  defense.  But — 
and  they  never  fail  with  the  "but " — they  keep  on  -repeating  that 
if  Oermany  wins  our  democracy  is  ended,  that  "we  cannot  sit  by 
and  see  civilization  reduced  to  ashes."  that  "the  defeat  of  England 
and  France  means  that  we  shall  be  left  single-handed  to  save 
freedom  In  the  world,"  that  "the  defeat  of  the  British  Navy  will 
leave  us  exposed  to  the  German  terror,"  that  "within  6  months 
after  Hitler  has  crushed  England  he  will  be  knocking  at  the  door 
of  this  continent."  Now,  if  we  are  raising  an  army  because  all 
these  things  are  true,  then  the  only  object  In  raising  the  army 
is  to  help  England  defeat  Germany.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  party  in  Washington  wliich,  1  Inch  at  a  time,  one  little  step 
after  another,  as  fast  as  it  thinks  the  American  people  can  t>e 
drawn  along.  Is  leading  us  Into  this  war.  That  Is  the  war  party. 
And  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  the  leader  of  this  pjurty. 
Can  anyone  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  this  for  a  moment? 
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We  now  face  a  national  political  campaign.  In  both  parties 
there  is  a  struggle  going  on  ttx  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
In  good  time  these  two  i>artle8  will  select  candidates  and  write 
platforms.  B\it  the  platforms  win  be  meaningless  and  no  one 
need  concern  himself  about  what  they  will  say.  There  are  ]uEt 
two  issues  before  the  American  j)eople.  One  Is  the  issue  of  recoT- 
ery — how  to  get  the  economic  machine  moving  again.  The  other 
Is  war. 

I  have  talked  with  all  or  nearly  all  the  candidates  for  President 
In  both  parties  on  the  first  issue — ^recovery.  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  find  any  great  difference  among  them.  On  the  Repub- 
lican side  all  of  them  sing  the  tune — "get  the  Federal  Government 
off  the  neck  of  business."  "free  enterprise  so  that  it  can  function." 
"change  the  personnel  of  the  8.  E.  C.  and  N.  L.  R,  B..  and  other 
r«>guIatory  bodies  so  that  they  will  oease  to  be  hostile  to  business." 
Tbtj  range  all  the  way  from  moderate  modiflcatlon  to  a  grand 
strip  tease  of  New  Deal  garments — bringing  back  what  Lawton 
Mackall  calls  the  "bright  Coolldge  years."  But  to  fact  we  can 
expect  that  whoever  is  elected  will  take  down  the  barriers  as  far  as 
possible. 

On  the  Democratic  Bide,  It  really  tent  very  different.    There 

would  be  somewhat  more  feeling  for  the  liberal  viewpoint  If 
Wrzexjeb  were  named  than  If  Mclfutt  were  nominated.  Roosevelt. 
If  renamed,  would  perhaps  make  a  wee  bit  more  effort  for  some  of 
his  pet  measures  and  labels,  hut  Congress  is  going  to  be  for 
ttiming  business  loose,  no  matter  who  is  President,  and.  for  that 
matter,  the  next  President  will  be  for  this  too.  no  matter  who 
he  is.  The  only  difference  will  be  In  the  language  he  tises.  One 
candidate  wUl  say  business  ought  to  be  freed  and  will  free  it. 
Another  wUl  say  business  must  t»e  curbed  and  will  free  It.  The 
difference  Is  merely  in  the  patter  that  goes  with  the  act. 

On  what  basis,  then.  Is  the  choice  of  candidates  to  be  made? 
There  is  only  one  Issue  on  which  any  genuine  difference  will  be 
found  among  the  candidates  for  the  nominations — that  is  on 
the  question  of  war.  Remember,  all  candidates  are  telling  us 
that  we  must  stay  out  of  war.  All  candidates  are  telling  us  that 
we  must  be  neutral.  But  all  do  not  mean  it.  Some  of  them  are 
deliberately  fooling  the  American  people — and  It  Is  a  terrible 
responsibility  they  take  before  the  betf  of  history.  On  the  recovery 
Issue.  aU  talk  differently,  but  wIU  act  alike.  On  the  war  issue, 
aU  talk  the  same,  but  will  act  differently. 

To  me  the  most  Important  issue  now  is  to  keep  this  country  out 
of  war.  If  war  comes,  all  the  other  Issues  will  be  meaningless. 
If  we  enter  this  conflict  no  man  can  predict  what  our  condition 
will  be  when  the  final  disaster  oomes  and  the  whole  world  is  in 
ruins.  I  am  no  politician  and  take  no  part  In  political  parties  or 
movements.  I  shall  put  my  vote  on  the  side  of  that  candidate 
who  I  believe  will  most  energetically  and  honestly  try  to  keep  us 
out  of  this  war.  Who  he  will  be.  Heaven  only  knows.  But  it 
strikes  me  that  the  first  duty  of  Americans  now  Is  to  look  behind 
the  words  of  the  leaders,  behtod  all  the  fair  protestations  of  peace, 
and  decide  who  Is  telling  the  truth  and  who  is  kiddtog  us.  For 
we  are  being  kidded — kidded  into  war. 

There  has  suddenly  flared  up  a  great  panic  about  our  defense- 
less state — as  if  somebody  was  on  the  point  of  invading  us  or 
attacking  this  continent.  Does  not  every  American  know  that 
those  who  are  now  making  the  air  blue  about  our  lack  of  strength 
are  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  Idea  of  using  that  strength  in 
Europe  and  not  America?  If  we  are  planning  to  go  to  war  in 
I^irope.  then  we  are  most  certainly  in  no  position  to  do  so.  If 
we  do  so  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness.  And  if  we  are 
gotog.  we  had  better  prepare.  But  if  we  are  not  going  to  war  to 
Europe,  then  what  is  all  the  shooting  for?  Who's  coming  over 
here?  And  to  what?  And  when?  There  is  not  one  of  those  mili- 
tary gentlemen  in  Washington  who  has  the  slightest  doubt  on 
this  point.  Tliey  Itnow  no  one  is  comtog  here.  Tliey  are  tliinktog 
about  "over  there  " 


Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

{  OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  24  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24),  1940 


LTTTERS   AND   STATEMENTS  TO   SENATOR  PEPPER 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain  state- 
ments which,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  eloquent  and  moving, 
as  to  what  the  foreign  iwlicy  of  the  coimtry  should  be  at 
this  time. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  statements  and  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

As  one  democracy  after  another  crtimbles  under  the  mechanlaed 
eolvimns  of  the  dlcUtors.  it  becomes  evident  that  tte  fxiture  of 
western  dvilteatlon  is  being  decided  upon  the  battlefield  of  Eu- 
rope. Here  Is  a  llfe-and-death  struggle  tat  every  prtoclple  we 
cherish  to  America,  for  freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  ol  the  baUct, 
and  of  every  freedom  that  upholds  the  dignity  of  the  human 
spirit.  Here  all  the  rights  that  the  common  laan  has  fought  for 
during  a  thousand  years  are  menaced.  Terrible  as  it  may  seem,  the 
people  of  our  country  cannot  avoid  the  conaequenoes  of  Hitler's 
victory,  and  of  those  who  are  or  may  be  aUled  with  him.  A 
totalitarian  victory  would  wipe  out  hope  for  a  Just  and  laatlng 
peace. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  United  States  should  throw  Its 
economic  and  moral  weight  on  the  side  of  the  nations  of  western 
Etirope.  great  and  small,  that  are  struggling  to  tiattle  for  a  eivUized 
way  of  life;  that  constitute  our  first  Une  of  defense.  It  would  be 
foUy  to  hold  this  Nation  chatoed  to  a  neutrality  policy  (tetermlned 
In  the  light  of  last  year's  facu.  The  new  situaUon  requires  a  new 
attitude. 

From  this  day  on  America  must  spend  every  otmce  of  energy  to 
keep  the  war  away  from  the  Western  Hemlspliere  by  preparing  to 
defend  herself  and  by  aldtog  with  our  supplies  and  wealth  the 
nations  now  fighting  to  stem  the  tide  of  aggression,  nils  Is  no 
time  for  leaders  to  consider  party  or  factional  advantage.  All  men 
and  all  creeds  and  clans  may  well  call  upon  our  President  to  confer 
with  leaders  of  all  parties  looking  to  a  foreign  policy  providing  for 
an  tocrease  to  annaments  to  defend  ourselves  and  for  every  eco- 
nomic effort  to  help  the  Allies.  In  foreign  affairs  we  must  present 
an  itobroken.  nonfMrttaan  front  to  the  world.  It  is  for  us  to  show 
the  people  of  England,  of  France,  of  Holland,  of  Belgium,  and  of 
Scandtoavia  that  the  richest  cotintry  on  earth  is  not  too  blind  or 
too  timid  to  help  those  who  are  fighting  tyranny  abroad.  If  they 
fail,  we  shall  not  have  time  to  prepare  to  face  their  oonquerozB 
alone. 

Will  you  Joto  with  me  and  several  hundred  others  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  which  would  carry  these  potots  of  view  to  the 
American  people? 

WnxiAic  AuxN  Wbitb. 

CoMicrrroE  to  Dxvxnd  Amxuca  bt  Aiuno  the  Aixixs, 

New  York  City.  May  22,  1940. 

"There  is  only  one  course  open  to  us  at  this  tragic  moment: 
We  must  go  to  the  Allies'  aid  with  aU  the  [>ower  that  we  can 
command,"  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  author  of  There  Shall  Be  No 
Night,  declared  in  a  letter  to  William  Allen  White,  accepting 
membership  on  the  Conunlttee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies.  "We  cannot  send  an  Army  now."  said  Mr.  Sherwood,  "and 
every  present  circumstance  in  Etirope  todlcates  that  the  war  wlU 
have  ended  t>efore  we  could  possibly  raise,  trato,  and  equip  an 
army  of  sufficient  strength.  We  cannot  send  our  Navy,  which  is 
doing  vital  guard  duty  in  the  Pacific.  We  can  contribute  money 
and  materials,  planes,  and  guns  and  food,  and  we  can  pray  to 
God  that  the  British  and  French  won't  weaken  to  their  will  to 
fight  for  freedom." 

Additional  new  members  of  the  committee  released  by  its  chair- 
man. William  Allen  White,  at  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  toclude: 
Robert  E.  Lucey,  Catholic  bishop  of  Amarillo,  Tex.;  Governor 
William  H.  Vanderbllt,  of  Rhode  Island;  Governor  Barrows,  of 
liaine;  James  B.  Conant,  of  Harvard:  President  Charles  Beymoxir, 
of  Yale:  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan,  Catholic  University,  Washington, 
D.  C:  Robert  Mlllikan,  Nobel  Prize  wtoner,  Samtiel  Seabury, 
Gerard  Swope,  of  New  York  City;  and  Bishop  James  de  Wolf  Perry, 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.   Sherwood's  letter   follows: 

"Dear  Ma.  WHrrx:  Of  course,  I  shall  be  glad  to  joto  to  the  for- 
mation of  yoiu-  committee. 

"The  American  people  now  are  begtontog  to  realise  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  betrayed  on  the  false  prophets  of  isolation- 
ism: they  are  beginning  to  realisse  that  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Hull  and  patriotic  citizens  like  yourself  who  have  been 
branded  as  "alarmists"  and  "war  mongers"  have  been  telling  noth- 
ing more  than  the  truth.  "Keep  us  out  of  war,"  the  Isolationists 
have  cried,  fomenting  a  ktod  of  peace  hysteria.  They  believed, 
complacently,  that  this  hoUow  slogan  was  all  the  protection  we 
needed  against  the  swelling  forces  of  evil.  Now  we  confront,  sod 
face  to  face,  the  terrible,  immediate  problem  of  how  to  keep  war 
out  of  us. 

"Hitler  may  win  this  war  this  3rear.  Following  his  victory  and 
the  ruthless  reduction  of  Britato  and  France  to  the  present  status 
of  Poland,  the  Nazis  or  Pascistl  or  Japanese  or  Russians  or  all  of 
them  together  can  easily  establish  bases  to  this  hemisphere.  And 
not  only  bases.  They  can  occupy  whole  territories  to  the  north  or 
south  of  us  just  as  quickly  and  easily  as  they  occupied  Scandi- 
navia, and  our  attempts  to  stop  them  or  dislodge  them  would  be 
Just  as  futile  as  the  pathetic  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  defend  Norway. 

"To  say  that  the  totalitarian  powers  will  be  too  ezhaiisted  to 
ccMnmit  further  aggression  is  to  todulge  to  childish,  wishful  think- 
ing. To  say  that  they  will  instantly  start  warring  with  each  other 
and  leave  us  alone  is  equally  nonsensical.  The  one  purpose  they 
all  have  to  common — their  first,  avowed  objective— Is  the  dastruo- 
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tlon  of  the  last  vestiges  of  democracy  on  earth.  After  they  have 
accomplished  that  they  will  probably  start  the  semifinals  for  the 
supreme  championship,  but  we  shall  not  be  here  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle.  ^  ^ 

"This  Is  a  subject  about  which  we  cannot  quibble  or  kid  our- 
selves, as  England  did.  Only  a  Nazi,  a  Communist,  or  an  idiot  can 
deny  that  the  Allied  armies  and  navies  are  now  our  own  outpost 
line,  our  flrst  line  of  defense.  If  they  are  overwhelmed,  then  we 
wUl  be  virtually  as  helpless  as  little  Hollaiul;  the  enemies  won't 
wait  th«  years  which  we  will  need  to  build  up  adequate  bemUphere 
defense. 

"There  Is  only  one  cotirse  open  to  us  at  this  tragic  moment.  We 
must  go  to  the  Allies'  aid  with  all  the  power  that  we  can  com- 
mand. We  cannot  send  an  army  now.  and  every  present  circum- 
stance m  Europe  Indicates  that  the  war  will  have  ended  before 
we  could  possibly  raise,  train,  and  eqxilp  an  army  of  srifflclent 
strength.  We  cannot  send  ovir  Navy,  which  ts  doing  vital  guard 
duty  In  the  Pacific.  We  can  contribute  money  and  materials, 
planes  and  guns  and  food,  and  we  can  pray  to  God  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  won't  weaken  In  their  will  to  fight  for  freedom 

"Ever  since  this  war  started,  we  have  been  quivering  behind  the 
cardboard  mask  of  neutrality.  It  has  fooled  nobody  but  ourselves. 
It  has  been  proved  a  useless  protection  against  reality.  We  are  now 
casting  It  off.  But,  there  Is  one  Important  point  for  us  to  bear 
In  mind  when  we  take  the  action  that  Is  essential  to  otir  own 
self-interest:  We  mtist  establish  the  understanding,  among  the 
Allies  and  twtween  ourselves,  that  we  shall  have  a  controlling  voice 
In  the  ultimate  peace,  and  that  then  we  shall  not  rat  on  our 
obligations  for  helping  to  keep  the  peace  as  we  ratted  so  disfis- 
trously  20  years  ago. 
"Sincerely, 

"Robert  E.  Shkrwood." 

Others  who  have  accepted  membership  on  the  Committee  to 
Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  include:  Dean  Acheson;  Dean 
Paul  Shipman  Andrews,  Syracxise;  Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte.  of  Swarth- 
more;  Paul  Blanshard;  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  of  Washington,  D.  C: 
Dr.  Prank  G.  Boudreau,  president  of  League  of  Nations  Association: 
Bishop  Wyatt  Brown,  of  Harrlsburg;  Zecharlah  Chaffee;  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin;  Paxil  Crulkshank.  headmaster  of  Taft  School;  George 
B.  Cutten.  president.  Colgate  University;  Col.  Henry  Brickenrldge; 
Walter  Damrosch;  Victor  Eltlng;  Silas  Evans,  Ripen,  Wis.:  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher;  President  Harry  GIdeonse.  of  Brooklyn  College; 
Dean  Virginia  C.  Glldersleeve;  John  Henry  Hammond;  Walter  M. 
Hewlett,  secretary.  Greater  New  York  Federation  of  Churches; 
Rupert  Hughes:  Fannie  Hitfst;  Louis  Kirsteln.  of  Boston;  Mrs. 
James  Lees  Laldlaw;  President  Daniel  Marsh,  of  Boston  University; 
Robert  Lncoln  O'Brien,  of  Washington.  D.  C;  Chester  Rowell; 
George  Rublee;  Mayor  Scully,  of  Pittsburgh;  Ellery  Sedgwick; 
Bishop  Herry  K.  Sherrill;  Marshall  Stimson.  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Gram  Swing;  Herbert  Bayard  Swope;  Huston  Thompson,  ol 
Washington,  D.  C;  John  Perry  Wood,  of  Los  Angeles. 

SOMX  or  THE  raST  SIGNERS 

Among  those  who  have  already  accepted  the  Invitation  to  Join 
thv'  committee  are:  Herbert  H.  Lehmann.  Governor,  Albany.  N  Y.; 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  New  York;  Frank  Knox,  publisher.  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Chicago.  111.;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president.  Columbia 
University.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Anita  McCormick  Blaine.  Chicago.  111.; 
William  L.  Clayton,  Houston,  Tex  ;  Frank  L.  Polk.  New  York;  Gene 
Turney.  New  York;  Miriam  Hopkins,  HoIl3rwood.  Calif.;  Ernest 
Minor  Hopkins,  president,  Dartmouth  College.  Hanover,  N.  H.; 
Robert  Watt,  International  representative,  American  Federation  of 
Lfbor,  Washington,  D.  C:  John  Temple  Graves  II,  Birmingham. 
Ale.:  Grover  C.  Hall,  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Ala.;  Henry  W  Hob- 
son,  bishop.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Alexander  Mann,  Episcopal  bishop. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Theodore  Marburg.  Baltimore.  Md.;  Freda  Kirch- 
wey.  editor.  The  Nation.  New  York;  James  Truslow  Adams.  South- 
port,  Conn.;  Harry  Best,  University  of  Kentucky.  Lexington,  Ky.; 
Esther  Caukln  Brunauer,  Washington.  D.  C;  Philip  Marshall  Brown. 
Washington.  D.  C;  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  chancelor.  New  York 
University,  New  York;  Evans  Clark,  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  New 
York:  Martin  J.  Collins,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  Frederic  Coudert.  New  York; 
Samuel  A.  Elliott,  Arlington  Street  Church.  Boston,  Mass.;  William 
Yandell  Elliott,  Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Mass.;  John  W. 
Prazer.  Methodist  Church.  Mobile,  Ala.;  James  W.  Gerard.  New 
York:  Samuel  R.  Guard,  editor.  Breeder's  Gazette.  Spencer.  Ind. 

Sidney  B.  Hall,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Richmond. 
Va.;  Roswell  G.  Ham.  president.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley.  Mass.;  Oscar  Leser,  Judge,  Baltimore.  Md.;  Stephen  Keller. 
Episcopal  bishop,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  William  P.  Ladd.  dean, 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  William  T.  Man- 
ning, ETplscopal  bishop.  New  York;  James  M.  Maxon,  bishop  of 
Tennessee.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Memphis.  Tenn.;  Rein- 
hcl<)  Neibuhr.  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York;  Eainor  Purves. 
Princeton.  N.  J.;  William  Jay  SchielTelin.  New  York:  Samuel  Sea- 
bury.  New  York;  Robert  Etaimet  Sherwood.  New  York;  James  T. 
Shotwell.  New  York;  B-nest  Stires,  Episcopal  bishop.  Garden  City, 
N.  Y ;  Clifton  M.  Utley,  Chicago  Council  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Chicago.  111.;  George  B.  Vincent.  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Charles  A. 
Webb.  Citizens  Times,  AshevUle.  N.  C;  Stephen  S.  Wise.  New  York: 
Mary  £►  .Woolley.  Westport-on-Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.;  Quincy 
Wright.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  111.;   Allen  D.  Albert,  past 

e resident.  Rotary  International,  Paris,  lU.  Llndsey  Rogers,  Columbia 
Dversity,  New  York;  William  Allan  Nellson.  New  York. 


Mat  22.   1940. 

8xa:  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  fully  approve  of  your  plan  to 
send  all  possible  help  to  the  Allies. 

Let  us  take  otir  stand  by  the  side  of  those  who  are  fighting  • 
world  enemy.  The  moral  effect  of  a  declaration  of  war  wotild  b« 
tremendotisly  beneficial. 

I  served  at  the  front  throughout  the  World  War.  and  I'm  eager 
to  go  again. 

May  our  leaders  lead  wisely. 

A.  W.  Pownx,  Swift  Run.  Va. 

TirtntttoAT.  Mat  23.  1940. 

1  am  glad  there  was  one  man  on  that  committee  who  i^jproved 
of  selling  planes  to  the  Allies.  We  should  help  them  In  every 
possible  way.  even  to  giving  the  planes  If  necessary,  for  they  are 
In  a  desperate  situation,  and  If  those  Huns  wins  (as  they  will,  you 
watch  and  see),  then  we  are  going  to  be.  We  would  want  other 
nations  to  help  us  If  we  had  our  backs  to  the  wall.  We  are  lost 
without  England's  Navy.  Japan  will  then  attack  our  Pacific  coast, 
and  we  have  a  Navy  for  only  one.  Gemuins  will  own  Canada, 
Bermuda,  Greenland,  and  with  their  spies  within  our  borders 
(as  there  now  are),  what  then?  Otir  billions  have  been  wasted 
that  should  have  gone  for  defense. 

Don't  let  P.  D.  R.  handle  any  of  that  appropriation.  Only  Con- 
gress should  do  It.  They  made  that  mistake  once,  and  we  all 
know  how  the  money  was  used. 

You  are  from  the  State  I  love. 
Sinceiely, 

G.  B.  Pkirce. 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  24,  1940. 
Senator  Claude  Pepper. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Sm:  As  a  thinking  American  citizen  I  protest  the  inaction  of  our 
Congress  in  the  world  emergency. 

I  urge  upon  you  to  immediately  initiate  action  to  repeal  our 
neutrality  laws.  In  order  that  we  may  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
we  favor  Justice — wherever  such  a  proclamation  may  lead  us. 

We  will  be  obliged  to  face  the  facts  sooner  or  later,  and  it  may 
be  better  to  do  sn  while  our  own  house  Is  In  order  rather  than 
later  when  chaos  reaches  us 

I.  with  thousands  of  others,  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  gladly  extend  every  possible  aid  (excepting  man- 
power) to  the  Allies,  and  that  such  action  should  be  taken  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Respectfully. 

A.  M.  Parkins. 

St.  AuctTSTTNE.  FlA  .  May  23,  1940. 
Senator  Clattde  Pepper. 

Washington,  D    C. 

DE.^R  CLAtn)E:  Yours  of  the  21st  at  hand.  Burrell  (nicknamed 
Pete)  Is  one  of  my  closest  friends,  a  straight  shooter,  and  law  part- 
ner of  Jacob  S.  White,  my  cousin  and  former  law  partner.  I  appre- 
ciate the  compliments  you  and  he  both  have  expressed. 

When  you  made  your  motion  to  let  the  Allies  have  airplanes  and 
help.  I  decided  to  interview  a  group  of  representative  men,  repre- 
senting a  fair  cros.s-section  of  this  community,  to  ascertain  whether 
your  move  had  local  public  opinion  behind  you 

Out  of  27  men  hastily  interviewed,  25  favored  the  plan  without 
equivocation  or  quibbling.  The  only  2  who  had  some  doubts  were 
lawyers,  and  they  were  not  explicitly  opposed  but  they  were  raising 
some  questions  about  possible  Involvements,  etc.  I  have  agreed 
with  youi  plan  for  months 

The  butchers,  bakers,   and  candlestick  makers  were  enthusiastic 
and  favored  selling  or  giving  them  anything  we  have. 
Yours,  as  ever. 

HA     HENDOtSON 

P  S — None  of  those  interviewed  dreamed  that  I  was  taking  a  poll, 
and  none  knew  I  would  report  to  you. 

Washington,  D   C  .  May  23,  1940. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper. 

United  States  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Pepper:  I  am  writing  to  express  my  warm  ap- 
proval gf  the  proposal  you  made  to  authorize  the  sale  to  the  Allies 
of  planes  and  equipment  now  belonging  to  the  Army  and  Na\-y,  and 
my  very  keen  regret  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
jected this  proposal.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  our  own  best  pro- 
tection is  the  victory  of  the  Allies — apparently  Americans  now 
understand  that  almost  unanimously;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Allies  are  In  a  most  critical  position  and  in  need  of  sub- 
stantial and  Immediate  help,  especially  In  planes.  As  you  very  aptly 
suggest,  "the  very  existence  of  International  law  (and  I  would  add, 
our  own  safety  and  the  preservation  of  some  semblance  of  civiliza- 
tion) depends  on  the  Allies  getting  planes  from  us  in  time";  and 
vmder  these  circumstances  It  is  hardly  in  point  to  consider  this  kind 
of  help  a  violation  of  International  law. 

I  know  I  need  not  urge  upx3n  you  the  Importance  of  any  other 
kind  of  aid  as  well,  for  you  clearly  understand  the  situation.  I 
very  much  hope  you  will  continue  to  press  your  resolution. 


PertMips  I  should  add,  for  your  Infonnatlon,  tlMt  I  am  a  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  now  In  Washing- 
ton on  leave  of  absence.  I  had  the  prlrllefe  of  being  In  the  same 
round  Uble  of  the  American  PoUtlcal  Bcience  Asaoclatlon  with  you 
m  couple  of  years  ago,  and  have  seen  axul  beard  you  In  the  Senate 
on  several  occasions.  I  happen  to  know  Senator  Elbcrt  Thomas 
particularly  well,  and  if  you  care  to  tfoote  to  blm  my  feeling  about 
jour  resolution,  you  are  quite  weloooM  to  do  to. 
Vary  sincerely  yours. 

OlJuaeMCi  A.  BB0ABI.. 

I  Louwnxs,  Kt., 

May  22,  1940. 
Tbe  Honorable  Senator  Pirram. 

United  States  Congrest,  WatMngton,  D.  C. 
DCAB  Sn:  The  American  people  are  awaking  to  the  dangers  fac- 
tng  it  from  the  dictator  nations.    Sentbnent  in  favor  of  helping 
the  Allies  Is  growing  stronger  dally  as  tbey  watch  the  inhuman 
tactics  of  the  Germans. 

Please  do  not  give  up  your  fight  to  provide  the  Allies  with  Ameri- 
can planes.  Also  help  the  fight  for  democracy  In  any  other  way 
pcoBlble. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

R.  J.  Franklin. 

Box  876,  Po«T  8t.  Joe,  Pla., 

May  23.  1940. 
Senator  Clattdr  Prma.. 

United  States  Senate,  Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  :  After  reading  your  stand  In  pajser  regarding  arm- 
ing  this   great   Nation   and   helpli^    others  who   are   our   brother 
nations  and  need  help  so  bad,  I  sure  feel  proud  more  than  ever  of 
you  as  though  I  did  risk  my  Job  to  vote  for  you. 

Being  an  ex-service  man,  I  think  I  know  the  real  need  of  having 
an  Army  and  Navy  double  any  other  nation. 
I  Just  wanted  you  to  know  I  was  with  you. 
May  God  bless  you  in  your  work. 
Respectfully, 

M.  L.  Fuller. 

Cawton,  Ohio,  May  23.  1940. 
Senator  Pepper. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator:  In  view  of  your  sympathies  for  the  cause  of 
righteousness,  I  take  the  liberty  to  advise  you  that  It  Is  high  time 
that  the  United  States  Government  breaks  off  relations  with  the 
Hitler  regime  and  thus  part  with  bad  company  and  a  great  deal 
of  malefactors  In  the  United  States. 

Every  German  Consul  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  for 
that  matter.  Is  a  Nazi  spy  and  organizer  for  the  "fifth  column," 
and  the  sooner  they  are  sent  back  to  Germany  with  diplomatic 
passports,  the  sooner  the  coxuitry  will  be  free  of  bad  propaganda, 
hatred,  spying,  sabotaging,  misinformation,  lying,  and  trouble 
abootlng. 

The  recent  scandals  in  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  amply  proves 
my  contention,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  persuade  our  Presi- 
dent to  take  Immediate  action  In  that. direction  before  the  damage 
done   here   may   become    Irreparable. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Alfred  Zirr. 

I  The  Woman's  Club, 

JackaonviUe.  Fla..  May  23.  1940. 

Senator  Pepper, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:    I  am  directed  to  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  our  club  at  the  meeting  yesterday. 
Very  truly, 

MoLLiE  LeNoir, 
(Mrs.  C.  O.  LeNolr.) 
I  Executive  Secretary. 


sasoLxmoN  passid  mat  22,  1940,  bt  th»  woman  s  clttb  of  jackson- 

vn.i.B,  rut. 

Tbe  Woman's  Club  of  Jacksonville,  in  session  May  22,  1940. 
unanimously  adopts  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas,  the  world  Is  facing  the  greatest  crisis  in  history  be- 
cause of  betrayal  and  ruthless  aggression. 

"And,  since  this  aggression  has  succeeded  largely  through  the 
un  preparedness  and  negative  optimism  of  the  peaceful  countries, 
and  through  the  ability  of  false  prophets  and  traitors  to  enter 
their  inner  citadels  and  rob  them  of  their  strength  and  unity. 
thus  rendering  them  easy  prey  for  the  enemy  at  their  gates, 

"We,  therefore,  earnestly  request  our  Government  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  these  other  coimtrles. 

"We  demand  that  all  saboteurs  and  repudlators  of  our  flag  be 
routed  out,  labeled,  and  imprisoned, 

"We  demand  that  our  people  be  awakened  fully  to  the  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  them  and  upon  our  chosen  leaders 
to  protect  our  country  on  land,  sea,  and  In  the  air,  whUe  lending 
such  aid  to  other  countries  struggling  to  uphold  civilization  as 
aeems  expedient  and  right  In  tbe  tigtxt  of  men  and  God, 


"We  pledge,  as  a  body  of  clear  thinking  women,  to  refuse  to 
be  Influenced  by  selfish  alms  or  narrow  political  propaganda:  to 
stand  clear-eyed  and  unafraid. 

"We  pledge,  as  members  of  a  United  States  of  America,  to  main- 
tain an  active  neutraUty  worthy  o<  our  mental,  physical,  and 
spiritual  Integrity."    

On  the  Job  in  Washingrton— National  Defense 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1940 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  flying  up  from  Washington 
to  Bangor,  Maine,  in  approximately  5  hours  reveals  the  anni- 
hilation of  distance  by  the  airplane.  Europe  Is  learning  this 
lesson  in  a  very  tragic  way, 

MAINS  A  KUROPXAN  XJUfOnfO  mELD 

Maine  as  the  nearest  point  to  Europe,  with  a  series  of  land 
areas  that  are  convenient  stepping  stones,  must  realize  that 
we  carmot  expect  indefinitely  to  remain  aloof. 

Our  isolation  is  being  modified,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  need  tomorrow  to  fear  clouds  of 
bombers  in  the  skies. 

But  It  does  mean,  in  the  words  of  George  Washington,  that 
we  should  put  ourselves  in  a  "posture  of  defense." 

^ttwarr.A  GOES  CN  THX  AIS 

To  one  who  has  for  6  long  years  in  Washington  contended 
day  In  and  day  out  for  aeronautical  development,  it  is  pro- 
foimdly  gratifying  to  see  the  Congress  and  the  coimtry 
awaken  to  the  need  of  planes. 

Even  as  late  as  2  years  ago  I  pointed  out  to  the  Congress 
in  a  formal  report,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  that  the  proposed  bill  sponsored  by  the  admin- 
istration— 

Limits  navtd  aircraft  when  the  importance  of  aircraft  for  defense 
is  increasing  with  revolutionary  rapidity  and  other  nations  are 
spending  10  times  what  we  are  for  experimentation  In  aircraft 
development  for  defense. 

It  seems  incredible  that  on  February  6,  1938,  when  I  filed 
that  report,  I  was  one  of  a  small  minority,  while  today  every- 
where there  is  recognized  the  vital  importance  to  defense  of 
supremacy  in  the  air  as  well  as  on  sea  and  land. 

LDn>BEBCH 

I  repeated  the  plea  of  Lindbergh  for  money  for  research 
and  for  the  development  of  construction  facilities  for  planes. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  Lindbergh's  views  on  for- 
eign policy,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  authority  with 
which  he  speaks  on  airplanes.  No  one  in  the  world  has  seen 
more  from  the  Inside  of  the  aeronautical  preparations  In 
Europe  for  this  current  holocaust.  Certainly  events  have  vin- 
dicated Lindbergh's  estimate  of  the  superiority  of  the  Ger- 
man Air  Corps.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  tremendous 
range  of  experience  and  trained  capacity  for  observation  is 
not  now  actively  identified  with  our  expanding  air  program. 
He  is  one  of  the  flrst  who  should  be  called  as  a  Reserve 
oflBcer  of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps.  Research  and 
production  facilities  are  the  two  things  he  has  constantly 

emphasized. 

an  DcrKKSBB 

The  lesson  has  at  last  been  learned.  America  seems  likely 
now  to  turn  its  tremendous  energies  and  resources  to  a  proper 
preparation  for  aeronautical  defense. 

Let  us  realize,  however,  that  we  have  still  much  to  learn. 
The  factories  to  fabricate  these  planes,  and  particularly  the 
mechanics  to  construct  and  maintain  the  planes,  cannot  be 
created  overnight. 

TKAZmiVQ  BaaCHAMICS 

Maine  has  reason  to  be  gratified  that  It  has  been  selected 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  mechanical  training  of  our  youth  in  the 
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schools  that  have  been  established  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration  at  Quoddy.  at  Dexter,  and  at  Houlton. 
Ground  training  to  service  airplanes  and  mechanical  train- 
ing to  serve  in  their  construction  is  already  being  given  to 
Maine  boys  and  to  boys  from  all  over  New  England  and  New 
York  here  in  eastern  Maine.  Maine  Yankees  take  naturally 
to  machines.  Henry  Ford  characterized  New  England  as  the 
greatest  reservoir  of  mechanical  gemus  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Substantial  expansion  of  these  schools  may  be  expected 
under  the  great  program  that  is  now  planned.  The  trail  here 
has  been  blazed  and  the  courses  of  instruction  developed 
which  are  imperatively  required  in  connection  with  the  train- 
ing and  equipment  of  the  boys  who  are  to  be  the  backbone 
of  our  defense. 

Washington  is  still  intoxicated  to  some  extent  with  talk  of 
billions,  with  all  too  little  realization  of  the  things  that  are 
required  to  produce  the  planes,  the  tanks,  the  guns,  the  gas 
masks,  the  airplane  detectors,  and  all  other  paraphernalia 
of  modem  war. 

EXPANDING    PI-ANT    rACTLITIES 

In  the  past  year  under  the  stimulus  of  orders  from  the 
Allies  we  have  expanded  our  production  capacity  from  6.000 
to  12.000  planes  a  year,  or  1.000  planes  a  month,  which  is 
about  one-third  of  what  it  Is  believed  Germany  can  now 
tiirn  out. 

The  President  suggests  a  production  capacity  of  50.000 
planes  a  year  and  also  a  goal  of  50,000  planes  for  our  defense. 

This  means  quadrupling  our  present  plants  and  the  per- 
sonnel with  which  they  must  be  manned. 

Fifty  thousand  planes  mean  a  million  men  upon  the  ground 
and  in  the  air  with  all  the  varied  training  that  is  required  to 
service  these  complex  giants. 

AIR     BASES     FOB     MAINX 

The  Army  has  repeatedly  shown  great  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  modern  air  base  somewhere  here  in  central 
Maine.  A  glance  at  the  glol)e  will  make  the  reason  for 
this  interest  easily  apparent.  The  great  circle  from  Europe 
passes  close  by  our  shores.  Already  the  Army  Air  Corps  has 
urged  the  development  of  12  advance  air  bases  in  Maine. 
This  crisis  seems  likely  to  supply  the  funds. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  however,  with  the  idea  that 
our  problem  is  solved  by  a  billion -dollar  appropriation.  Enor- 
mous executive  and  engineering  talent  is  required  to  make 
this  progrsun  a  reality. 

DZFXNSZ  DEnCTENCnS 

More  than  $6,000,000,000  has  been  expended  for  defense  in 
the  past  6  years.  Aside  from  a  first-class  navy,  our  defenses 
are  lamentably  deficient.  Our  Army,  our  Air  Corps,  and  our 
coast  defenses  are  a  travesty  so  far  as  adequate  supplies  of 
modern  mechanized  equipment  are  concerned. 

One  of  the  first  problems  that  must  be  faced  is  the  question 
of  curtailing  shipments  to  the  Allied  Powers.  The  President 
has  strongly  urged  that  the  Allies  shall  be  permitted  to 
receive  the  planes  now  under  order  or  that  may  be  ordered 
during  the  coming  year.  This  inevitably  means  that  our 
requirements  will  be  met  somewhat  more  slowly  during  the 
next  18  months,  while  production  capacity  is  being  expanded. 

PLANT   CAPACTTT 

Some  suggest  that  with  an  inadequate  air  force  it  Is  unwise 
for  us  to  expert  planes.  Let  us  realize,  however,  that  the  pri- 
mary problem  with  planes  is  capacity  to  produce.  Planes  are 
not  like  ships,  or  even  guns,  but  far  more  nearly  resemble 
shells. 

Germany  has  superiority  In  the  air  not  only  because  of  the 
great  number  of  high-speed  planes  in  the  air  but  more  espe- 
cially because  of  the  capacity  to  ttu-n  out  3.000  planes  a  month 
to  replace  the  thousand  planes  a  week  that  are  the  toll  of 
total  war. 

Let  us  realize  that  lifting  the  embargo — for  which  I  voted 
along  with  Senators  Halk  and  Tatt  and  Attstzm  and  Congress- 
man WADSWoKt^— iias  meant  a  greatly  expanded  productive 


capacity  for  planes  here  In  America,  and  that  Is  a  tremendous 
asset,  as  we  now  discover. 

BZSEARCH  IS  KKT 

Research  and  constant  progress  in  plane  t3rpes  and  per- 
formance is  the  key  to  success  coupled  with  the  factory 
facilities  to  produce.  Henry  Ford  and  General  Motors  might 
well  be  called  in  to  advise  on  the  organization  of  American 
industry  to  turn  out  planes.  Research  in  America  has  been 
woefully  neglected  as  Lindbergh  has  repeatedly  pointed  out. 

AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Meanwhile  in  the  same  neutrality  legislation  It  was  pro- 
vided that  American  ships  should  stay  out  of  the  war  zones. 
This  has  meant  that  not  a  single  American  ship  has  been  lost 
while  652  ships  were  being  sunk.  Nearly  half  of  those 
belonged  to  neutrals. 

Sinking  of  American  ships  and  the  loss  of  American  lives 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  entering  the  last  war. 
That  cause  has  been  practically  eliminated  by  the  legislation 
of  last  fall. 

Opponents  of  this  policy  objected  that  we  were  sacrificing 
the  American  merchant  marine.  The  American  merchant 
marine,  however,  today  is  experiencing  a  prosperity  it  has 
not  known  for  20  years.  Ships  are  commanding  tremendous 
prices  for  sale  or  charter.  Congress  has  just  been  compelled 
to  release  112  ships  over  20  years  old  to  supply  the  insatiable 
demand  for  shipping. 

That  fear  for  our  shipping  has  l)een  shown  to  be  groundless. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  America  becoming  air-minded.  The 
lessons  of  Europe  do  not  seem  likely  to  be  lost. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  thousand  planes  that  America  has 
furnished  to  the  Allies  during  this  past  year  since  the  lifting 
of  the  embargo  the  Allies  today  would  be  even  more  hopelessly 
outclassed.  It  Is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  with- 
out the  aid  America  has  been  able  to  furnish  in  equipment 
the  German  prospects  of  victory  today  would  be  far  better 
than  the  50-50  estimate  that  is  now  accorded  to  them  In 
Washington. 

The  German  "blitzkrieg"  has  also  probably  been  precipi- 
tated by  the  growing  menace  of  Americnn  production  which 
threatened  in  another  year  to  tip  the  balance  perhaps  deci- 
sively in  favor  of  the  Allies.  Hitler  evidently  decided  the  war 
must  be  settled  now,  if  ever. 

Without  a  decisive  victory  this  summer.  Hitler  is  prob- 
ably condemned  to  slow  starvation  in  a  military  sense  by  lack 
of  the  essential  materials  that  are  required  for  the  conduct 
of  modem  war  and  are  measurably  being  eliminated  by  the 
British  blockade. 

RUBBER.  TIN.  AND  MANGANESE 

We  realize  suddenly  here  in  America  that  our  civilization 
seems  to  be  dependent  upon  rubber  and  tin  and  manganese. 
We  look  to  our  supplies  and  find  them  coming  across  6.000 
miles  of  ocean  with  less  than  6  months'  stock  on  hand. 

This  Indicates  it  is  time  for  taking  very  serious  thought. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  made  a  careful  survey  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  resources  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  may 
be  sufficient  to  supply  our  needs. 

Curiously  enough,  a  Maine  boy.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Talbot,  of  Portland,  has  written  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
articles  upon  the  subject  of  the  resources  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Naval 
Institute. 

Maine  has  manganese  deposits  that  are  even  now  being 
explored  to  determine  their  extent  and  quality. 

Maine  may  be  able  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
our  immediate  task  of  liberating  America  from  dependence 
upon  overseas  supplies  of  this  essential  material  in  the  making 
of  modern  steel.  The  difference  in  cost  of  production  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  quality  of  the  manganese  ore 
is.  of  course,  a  factor  of  no  importance  in  the  event  of  a  major 
crisis. 

These  deposits  have  long  been  known  in  Aroostook  and 
Hancock  Counties  and  elsewhere  in  Maine,  but  their  major 


fifnificance  has  only  been  brought  home  to  us  by  the  eventa 
of  recent  days  in  Europe. 

BBITIXimC 

Maine  also  possesses  what  are  the  largest  deposits  of 
beryllium  In  America  If  not  In  the  world.  RepOTts  have  been 
current  for  some  time  that  beryllium  alloys  may  he  the  key 
to  some  of  the  amazing  G(erman  progress  in  the  air.  Tliese 
alloys  are  by  far  the  lightest  and  toughest  ever  produced  and 
may  be  used  both  for  bearings  and  also  possibly  for  casing 
pilot's  cabins  to  stop  bullets. 

A  reducing  plant  for  beryllium  has  been  started  in  the 
United  States  recently,  and  experiments  are  now  in  process 
with  test  orders  by  the  War  Department.  Curiously  enough  It 
now  develops  that  in  handling  berylllimi  we  are  dependent 
upon  American  patents  owned  in  Germany. 

"Riese  resources  emphasize  the  strategic  significance  of 
Maine  In  consideration  of  American  defense.  Perhaps 
America  will  not  abandon  us  to  the  European  vultures. 

Tin,  however,  must  come  from  Bolivia  and  rubber  from 
Brazil,  its  native  home. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  as 
Secretary  of  State  50  years  ago  was  one  of  the  first  in  high 
position  to  urge  the  wisdom  of  cultivating  far  more  intimate 
relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Today  it  is  imperative.  Not  a  day  must  now  be  lost.  Any 
menace  to  America  will  come  either  across  the  Atlantic  from 
the  northeast  or  will  approach  us  from  south.  First  may 
come  peacefiil  penetration  of  South  American  countries  by 
alien  systems  from  Europe  or  Asia.  This  will  present  in- 
creasingly difficult  problems  to  combat.  Euro()ean  cultvu-sd 
and  commercial  approaches  may  be  in  very  attractive  form, 
particularly  to  the  Latin  temperament,  with  which  we  here 
have  taken  far  too  little  pains  to  become  familiar. 

South  America  may  very  pr<H)erly  be  considered  our 
Achilles'  heel. 

With  the  continued  cultivation  of  more  intimate  relations 
With  our  South  American  friends  must  go  far  more  adequate 
preparation  for  defense  of  the  Americas,  particularly  in  the 
air  and  in  the  mechanized  marvels  or  monsters  that  are 
abroad  in  the  world  today. 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  their  allies  have  approximately 
$9,000,000,000  In  credits  available  in  the  United  States  to 
supply  the  sinews  of  modem  war.  This  Is  sufBcient  to  supply 
the  British  needs  for  approximately  2  years.  This  means  It  Is 
not  necessary  now  to  consider  modification  of  the  Johnson 
Act. 

NO  WAS  VKVBt 

The  mothers  of  Maine  will  be  Interested  and  reassured  to 
know  that  in  Washington  there  is  less  evidence  of  war  fever 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

Within  the  past  week  I  have  heard  several  leading  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  express  themselves  in  the 
strongest  terms  publicly  and  privately  against  United  States 
involvement  in  the  European  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  everywhere  evident  the  firmest 
determination  that  America  shaD  be  far  more  adequately 
prepared,  and  that  without  delay. 

In  the  past  6  years  more  than  $6,000,000,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  defense  by  the  Congress — practically  every 
dollar  that  the  administration  has  requested.  In  addition, 
more  than  $15,000,000,000  has  been  poured  out  In  projects 
outside  normal  governmental  activities  simply  to  create  work. 

Now  evidence  indicates  that  our  defenses  are  woefully  In- 
adequate, particularly  in  the  instruments  of  modem  wsu:  on 
land  and  in  the  air.  The  Navy  Is  first  rank  in  quality  and 
quantity  except — and  this  is  a  big  exception — except  that 
It  is  deplorably  weak  In  aircraft. 

Recent  months  have  indicated  this  deficiency  might  well  be 
fatal  in  the  days  ahead. 

■CAUnt  AB  BA8B 

Maine  has  a  vital  stake  with  2^)00  miles  of  tidal  coast 
pwfi  holding  out  welcoming  arma  to  Europe  with  omvenient 


aerial  stepping  stones  all  aloi^  the  way — ^tn  Iceland.  Oreen- 
land,  and  Newfoundland. 

We  must  think  not  in  terms  of  today  when  we  may  still 
be  reasonably  secure  but  of  the  tomorrow  that  rushes  on  us 
as  relentlessly  as  the  hosts  that  have  poured  over  Poland.  Nor- 
way, and  the  Netherlands  in  very  recent  months. 

Maine  must  have  an  adequate  air  base,  and  that  without 
delay.  Here  pilots  may  be  trained  to  scout  the  stormy  North 
Atlantic  in  weather  very  different  from  what  our  Navy  enjoys 
at  Pensacola  or  San  Diego. 

Here  pilots  may  learn  to  operate  in  all  the  Idnds  of  weather 
that  Maine  may  offer  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Familiarity 
with  the  fog  banks  off  our  coast  and  with  the  tricks  of  wind 
and  storm  may  some  day  be  a  vital  factor  in  our  aerial  de- 
fense. Now  is  the  time  to  train  the  boys  against  the  need 
that  may  some  time  arise,  in  Justice  to  the  boys  and  to  the 
country  they  seek  to  serve. 

To  fail  now  to  train  our  youth  in  the  instrxunentalities  of 
a  modem  mechanized  defense  is  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
plain  lessons  of  events  across  the  seas.  It  is  like  giving  them 
bows  and  arrows  to  defend  the  land  they  love. 

NATIONAL,   GUARD   BQUXPMXNT 

Preparation  prompt  and  adequate  is  now  the  order  of  the 
day.  Planes  must  be  provided  and  pilots  must  be  trained. 
The  existing  naval  program  must  be  vigorously  carried  out. 
In  my  report  on  the  Navy  only  2  years  ago  it  was  necessary 
to  point  out  that  our  fleet  then  lacked  40  destroyers  and  17 
submarines  that  were  then  authorized  by  existing  law.  Kit- 
tery  and  Bath  must  be  kept  constantly  busy  in  essential 
replacements  for  the  next  10  years. 

Meanwhile  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard 
must  be  adequately  equipped.  The  picture  at  Plattsburg  last 
summer  at  the  National  Guard  maneuvers  was  pitiful.  I 
wondered  what  wsis  passing  through  the  mind  of  the  Oerman 
military  attach^  as  he  watched  our  guard  in  training  with  a 
75-percent  deficiency  in  the  equipment  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  modern  military  machine. 

Those  intricate  mechanisms  cannot  be  created  In  a  mo- 
ment nor  can  even  the  mechanical  genius  of  a  New  England 
Yankee  be  expected  to  learn  overnight  how  to  operate  or 
repair  a  sound  detector  for  air  attacks. 

But  let  us  always  remember  that  putting  our  domestic 
house  in  order  is  the  first  step  in  an  adequate  defense.  The 
sinews  of  modem  war  are  found  first  in  a  sound  economy. 

A    $45,000,000,000    DEBT 

Pitiful  as  is  the  condition  of  certain  phases  of  our  military 
preparation  let  us  realize  that  a  $45,000,000,000  debt  and  a 
budget  contmuously  out  of  balance  by  more  than  $3,000,000,- 
000  is  our  most  serious  handicap  in  preparing  to  defend  the 
United  States.  Twenty-five  years  ago  America  had  prac- 
tically no  national  debt. 

Let  the  people  of  America  resolve  to  place  high  on  their 
list  of  defense  needs  a  budget  honestly  and  annually  bal- 
anced. We  shall  have  then  taken  the  first  great  step  in 
preparing  an  adequate  defense  against  foes  from  without 
or  from  "fifth  columns"  and  "Trojan  horses"  within.  This 
will  mean  that  this  generation  of  Americans  is  ready  to  pay 
the  price  of  life  in  the  modem  world. 

OmDANCK  or  OOD 

Let  us  also  remember  that  man  shall  not  Uve  by  hrenA 
alone.  In  this  time  of  world  travail  let  us  keep  ever  in  mind 
that  while  oiu*  grandfathers  were  wresting  this  wUdemesa 
from  the  savage  and  converting  the  forests  Into  farms  creat- 
ing a  free  America  that  has  been  the  envy  of  the  world  they 
also  found  time  to  build  churches.  Let  us  see  that  they  are 
occupied.  At  this  memorial  season  let  us  make  very  sure 
that  America  Is  still  mmdful  of  the  spiritual  Impulses  that 
gave  us  birth  and  have  guided  us  fen-  three  centuries. 

With  that  Inspiration  AmfTJca  cannot  fall.  The  faith  of 
our  fathers  will  not  falter  before  the  fear  of  foreign  foes. 


•* 
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America  Is  still  prepctred  to  defend  its  faith  In  the  free 
government  of  a  free  people  in  the  American  hemisphere. 

America  will  be  united  in  a  great  crusade  to  save  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  under  the  guidance  of  an  Almighty  Ood. 

National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  24.  1940 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  National  Defense  bill  which  is  before 
the  Congress  today.  It  has  been  my  firm  belief  for  some- 
time that  our  country  should  further  prepare  itself  for  any 
type  of  eventuality.  With  the  war  demons  and  warmongers 
of  Europe — those  who  care  nothing  for  the  rights  of  people — 
surprising  us  every  day  and  shocking  the  world  with  each 
news  despatch,  it  would,  indeed,  be  unthinkable  to  fail  to 
appropriately  and  effectively  prepare  to  protect  our  Nation. 
We  have  a  country  and  a  form  of  government — a  great 
democracy,  yes.  a  workable  democracy — which  are  worth 
perpetuating  and  protecting  to  the  fullest  extent. 

For  this  Congress  or  any  Congress  to  be  unmindful  and 
oblivious  to  its  duty  in  this  connection  would  be  unpar- 
donable. I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  supported  every  national- 
defense  measiu^  which  has  been  before  the  Congress  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  this  body.  Certainly,  I  favor  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  siuns  of  money  now  and  in  the 
future  which  will  adequately  protect  this  country,  its  citi- 
zens, and  institutions  from  attack  by  any  coimtry  or  com- 
bination of  countries. 


Would-Be  Dictators  Out  in  the  Open 

^^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  24.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dorothy  Thompson.  Harold 
Ickes.  and  other  new  dealers  have  so  far  forgotten  the  Na- 
tion which  has  given  them  their  opportunities,  they  unwit- 
tingly or  otherwise  preach  a  doctrine  which  would  destroy  it. 
They  not  only  "bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them"  but  they 
"befoul  their  own  nest"  by  advocating  a  policy  which  would 
bring  to  us  the  tyranny,  the  brutality,  and  the  destruction 
which  is  now  sweeping  Europe. 

A  logical  statement  of  such  activities  is  given  In  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Tribxme  of  May  23: 

DIBLOTALTT  TO  AMBUCAX  FSXMCIPIXS 

The  efforts  of  th«  third  termer*  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  silence  the 
Republican  opposition  by  trying  to  form  what  is  called  a  coalition 
ffoveitQiwnt  to  meet  what  U  called  national  emergency  reveal  how 
far  away  tbey  are  from  the  Ideaa.  traditions,  and  practices  of  the 
American  Republic.  The  purpose  of  the  New  Deal  proposals,  sup- 
ported by  people  who  no  longer  pretend  to  keep  the  United  States 
first  in  their  thoughto.  was  to  blanket  the  Republican  convention 
and<^  indeed,  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  impatrlotlc  for  the  party 
to  make  nominations  and  conduct  a  political  campaign  at  this 
time.  

No  politicians  or  self-seekers  who  had  not  already  in  th«lr  own 
plans  Jimked  the  entire  American  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment, with  an  executive  dependent  for  office  upon  the  consent  of 
the  people,  could  come  before  the  public  at  this  ot  any  other  time 
with  any  sort  of  an  IntimaUon  that  political  action  be  suspended. 
Only  persons  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  government  by  oooaent  would 
put  forth  such  ttlc" 


We  have  known  occasions  when  It  was  necessary  for  loyal  Ameri- 
cana to  support  a  government  regardless  of  their  party  afflUatlons. 
That  meant  that  when  the  national  welfare  required  It.  the  party 
of  opposition  did  not  seek  partisan  advantages  by  maneuvering 
against  the  administration.  Some  of  the  political  tactics  which 
were  regarded  as  permissible  In  normal  times  were  thought  dis- 
creditable when  a  united  national  effort  was  needed.  There  has 
never  been  any  difference  of  opinion  about  this.  But  no  one  really 
loyal  to  American  principles  can  propose  that  a  political  party 
shall  not  hold  its  convention,  nominate  Its  candidates,  and  conduct 
a  campaign  for  their  election. 

In  1864  Lincoln  went  into  a  campaign  for  renomlnatlon  and  the 
Republican  Party  felt  that  the  outcome  was  uncerUln.  The  party 
made  a  concession  to  Democrats  who  wished  to  suppxDrt  It  by 
putting  Lincoln  on  what  was  called  a  Union  ticket.  But  it  did 
not  think  Its  Democratic  oppooltion  should  not  nominate  a  candi- 
date or  that  the  people  of  the  country  should  not  have  the  right 
to  reject  the  policies  of  the  administration  if  that  was  their 
desire.  There  was  no  question  about  the  national  emergency  in 
1864.  It  wasn't  as  great  as  the  anxious  Unionists  thought  It  was 
in  Its  military  aspecU.  but  It  was  in  its  political  phase  because 
a  great  many  people  did  want  to  stop  the  war. 

No  persons  in  authority  have  ever  proposed  heretofore  that 
American  citizens  be  denied  their  franchise  rights  or  that  a  party 
be  required  to  suspend  Its  activities,  whether  the  country  was  at 
war  or  not.  The  country  is  not  at  war  now.  It  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined that  the  majority  of  American  people  now  would  want 
to  face  any  emergency  under  an  administration  that  has  proved  It 
couldn't  run  the  country  In  peacetime,  an  administration  which 
has  already  put  the  United  States  at  a  disadvantage  financially  for 
any  great  additional  undertaking.  The  very  excitement  which  that 
administration  Is  now  raising  about  emergency  and  defense  is  an 
admission  of  its  incompetence  In  times  of  peace  to  give  the 
Nation  the  safeguards  it  says  are  necessary 

This  Is  Just  such  a  time  as  requires  the  adherence,  without 
hindrance,  to  the  full  use  of  American  franchise  rights  and  political 
privileges.  Whoever  tries  to  promote  the  idea  that  the  Republicans 
should  not  nominate  the  strongest  ticket  the  party  can  pre.sent  and 
make  the  strongest  campaign  It  can  against  the  policies  prevailing 
in  Washington  Is.  In  truth,  disloyal  to  what  makes  America  a  land 
of  free  people.  He  Is  promoting  the  cause  of  dictatorship  and  he 
is  doing  so  cither  because  he  Is  emotionally  unbalanced  or  because 
he  Is  craftily  seeking  to  undermine  a  form  of  government  he  does 
not  like. 


The  Requirement  of  a  Poll  Tax  as  a  Prerequisite 
to  Voting  Is  a  Dilution  of  Democracy  and  a 
Violation  of  Basic  Human  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Friday,  May  24.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  PROP.  EDUARD  C.  LINDE&£AN 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  statement  in  support  of  my  anti-poll-tax  bill — 
H.  R.  7534 — written  by  Prof.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  professor 
of  social  philosophy  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
He  believes  that  we  are  moving  toward  a  moral  crisis  and 
that  we  and  our  generation  will  have  to  show  our  faith  In 
democracy  by  eliminating  with  courage  all  vestiges  of  anti- 
democratic regulations,  such  as  the  poll-tax  requirement. 
Under  the  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  Professor  Lindeman 's  statement: 

Having  once  been  a  resident  of  a  Southern  State  I  have  a  deep 
realization  of  the  dlsastroiia  effects  which  the  ClvU  War  brought  to 
thla  region.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  consequences  may  be  desig- 
nated as  economic,  political,  and  ctiltural  lag;  the  South  did  not 
and  could  not  keep  pace  with  progress  attained  in  the  North  and 
the  West.  Happily,  however,  these  various  lags  are  slowly  beUig 
overcome.  The  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  North  and  the 
South  was  all  but  eliminated  during  the  last  World  War,  and 
economic  and  cultural  relations  between  the  two  sections  have  con- 
stantly Improved.  The  South  la  once  more  taking  its  rightful  place 
in  a  unified  nation. 

There  remain,  nevertheless,  certain  aspects  of  lag  which  seem  to 
me  to  endanger,  not  merely  the  future  of  the  South,  but  also  that 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  One  of  theae  remnants  of  a  former  fear 
is  the  existence  of  a  poU  tax  in  eight  of  the  Southern  States.    SucH 
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a  tax  no  longer  ezlats  in  any  other  mDdern  democratic  nation  and 
it  should  be  eliminated  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  progressively  minded  cittens  of  these  States  are  devoting 
themaeives  to  this  task.  I  realize  that  this  goal  can  be  achieved 
more  quickly  by  means  of  Federal  action  and  I  have,  therefore, 
alined  myself  with  those  who  are  strlvlBg  to  bring  about  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Oeyer  bill,  H   R.  7534 

There  remains  In  my  mind  not  the  slightest  doubt  concerning  the 
desirability,  the  legality,  nor  the  practicality  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  So  long  as  the  poU  tax  exists,  the  people  of  the  South- 
em  States  will  not  exercise  a  genuinely  representative  role  in 
American  life.  Their  Representatives  In  Congress  are  at  present  the 
delegates  of  minute  minorities,  and  if  democracy  Is  to  survive  we 
must  rest  our  Judgments  upon  the  will  of  true  majorities.  Indeed, 
I  can  discover  no  ar|?ument  in  logic  nor  in  recent  experience  which 
Justifies  the  continuation  of  this  undemocratic  practice  In  a  nation 
which  Is  by  declaration  and  tradition  a  democracy. 

Like  many  other  reforms  of  a  similar  nature,  the  chief  Impedi- 
ment Is  habit  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  on  the  day  which  sees 
the  abolishment  of  the  poll  tax  there  will  come  to  the  minds  of 
southern  men  and  women  a  sense  of  profound  relief,  a  clarifying 
feeling  that  at  least  this  section  has  brought  its  political  practices 
into  allnement  with  those  of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  Our 
Nation  seems  now  to  be  moving  steadily  and  Implacably  toward  a 
great  moral  crisis;  we  and  our  generation  will  be  required  once  more 
to  validate  our  belief  In  the  democratic  way  of  life.  The  best  way 
of  bringing  our  faith  into  conformity  with  our  practices  Is  to  elimi- 
nate with  courage  all  vestiges  of  antidemocratic  regulations.  In  a 
democracy  the  right  to  vote  Is  a  basic  human  right  which  rests 
upon  the  person  and  not  upon  his  property.  The  payment  of  a 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  voting  belongs  to  the  age  of  feudalism.  It 
constitutes  for  our  time  a  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  freedom. 

Hence,  I  repeat,  1  aline  myaeU  gladly  with  those  liberal  citizens 
of  the  Southern  States  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
achievement  of  this  reform.  Those  who  have  not  given  the  matter 
in  hand  their  earnest  thought  seem  to  believe  that  It  is  a  question 
which  concerns  only  the  eight  States  where  poll-tax  systems  still 
prevail.  This  is  a  grievous  error.  To  admit  that  democratic  meth- 
ods are  desirable  in  one  section  of  a  supposedly  democratic  country 
and  to  deny  their  validity  and  practicability  In  another  section  is 
to  assume  that  democracy  is  a  privilege  for  a  selected  fraction  of  our 
citizenship  This  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  essence  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle.  There  are  at  present  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens  with  full  constitutional  rights  for  the  exercise 
of  their  suffrage  who  now  do  not  vote,  and  the  poll  tax  Is  one  of  the 
principal  deterrents.  Representatives  from  some  of  these  States 
come  to  Congress  on  the  support  of  leas  than  2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  their  districts  To  call  this  a  democratic  system  of  repre- 
sentation is  to  reduce  democracy  to  the  level  of  absurdity  and  shame. 
Heaven  knows,  the  antidemocratic  leaders  of  other  nations  can  find 
enough  flaws  in  our  democracy,  but  we  should  not  leave  ourselves 
TtUnerable  at  this  obvious  point. 


A  Department  of  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRKSS  BY  HON.  JAMES  B.  VAN  ZANDT.  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA    • 


Mr.  VAN  2iANDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  the  following  address  delivered  by  me  over 
the  red  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  May 
23,  1940.  on  the  subject  A  Department  of  National  Defense. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  23  years  ago  tonight  America  was  an  armed 
camp,  having  been  at  a  state  of  war  with  Oermany  a  short  period  of 
over  30  days  .  _^ 

Congress  was  in  session.  President  Wilson  was  given  emergency 
pow«r«  industry  and  manpower  was  mobilised  in  a  supreme  effort 
to  defend  otir  national  honor,  and.  as  we  were  told,  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy. 

On  November  11.  1918,  an  armistice  was  signed,  hostilities  ceased, 
battle  llnefc  disappeared,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  Joyous  sounds  as 
bedlam  broke  forth  in  relentless  fury  heralding  the  end  of  the 
conflict.     America  was  at  peace — the  war  was  over. 

With  grateful  hearts  and  a  prayer  on  their  lips  the  people  of 
America  turned  their  attention  to  the  many  Usks  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished From  the  tomb  of  the  past  came  the  sound  of  the  voice 
of  the  Great  Emancipator— Abraham  Lincoln— who  in  surveying 
the  ruins  of  the  CivU  War  uttered  this  advice  to  a  heart-weary 
people: 


"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  nrmneas  In 
the  right,  as  Ood  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan — to  do  aU  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Jxist  and  laattng 
p^tce  among  ourselves  and  with  aU  nations." 

With  these  words  ringing  in  their  ears  the  American  people  began 
to  realize  and  experience  the  aftermath  of  war. 

WhUe  they  lovingly  bxuied  their  dead,  and  with  compassion  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  caused  veteran  hospitals  to  be  erected  almcat 
overnight,  the  world's  greatest  depression  Invaded  the  business  and 
industrial  life  of  this  prosperous  Nation.  MiUions  found  them- 
selves tmemployed,  the  economic  stabUity  of  our  Nation  was  de- 
stroyed, and  America  was  face  to  face  with  the  grim  /-eallty  that 
war  is  not  ended  on  the  battlefield. 

Prom  the  day  America  entered  the  World  War  it  was  realiaed  tliat 
we  as  a  nation  were  woefully  tinprepared,  and  the  conviction  grew 
that  never  again  must  the  security  and  peace  of  the  American 
people  be  Jeopardized. 

While  America  proceeded  In  an  orderly  way  to  rebuUd  its  mUitary 
defenses  a  series  of  armament-reduction  programs  were  accepted  by 
the  major  nations  of  the  world  which  had  as  their  objective  world 
peace. 

As  a  nation  we  religiously  adhered  to  all  treaties  as  a  result  of  the 
World  War,  as  well  as  armament-reduction  programs,  thus  assum- 
ing a  stationary  position,  and  did  nothing  to  promote  our  naticnal- 
defense  program.  WhUe  enjoying  this  p>erlod  of  world  peace,  the 
utter  disregard  of  certain  nations  became  apparent  as  they  pro- 
ceeded to  cast  caution  to  the  winds  in  their  feverlah  anxiety  to 
provide  for  what  they  termed  their  economic  needs.  Under  this 
guise  there  developed  dictatorships,  who,  in  pursuance  of  their 
objectives,  launched  a  period  of  ruthless  and  relentleas  persecution 
of  peaceful  nations  that  gave  birth  to  World  War  No.  2. 

As  the  world  gazed  in  stricken  horror  at  the  invasion  of  the  Low- 
lands and  saw  Holland  and  Belgium  in  turn  devotired  by  the 
world's  mightiest  military  machine,  once  more  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  was  called  to  the  neceasity  of  an  adequate  national 
defense. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  surprise  and  dramatic  appearance  before 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  revealed  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
the  clear  fact  is  the  American  people  must  recast  their  thinking 
about  national  protection. 

In  other  words,  from  the  lips  of  o^ir  Chief  Executive — the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States — came 
the  frank  admission  that  streamlining  our  national  defense  U  the 
paramount  question  of  the  hour. 

With  the  President's  message  came  a  literal  command.  Awake, 
America!  echoing  those  prophetic  words  uttered  by  the  late  Gen. 
William  Mitchell,  World  War  hero,  who,  in  1929,  said: 

"The  coming  of  air  power  has  made  a  greater  difference  In  war 
than  anything  in  history.  Armies  are  mere  holders  of  land.  During 
the  war  armies  only  moved  back  and  forth  for  <K>  miles  and  klUed 
hundreds  of  thousands.  That  isn't  war — war  is  getting  at  the  vital 
centers  of  the  enemy — where  they  live,  their  food,  their  communi- 
cations. Air  power  can  go  straight  to  them  now,  3,000  miles  away, 
and  destroy. 

"What  we  need  in  this  country  is  a  single  deptui^ment  of  national 
defense,  with  a  separate  department  for  air  force.  Navy,  and  Army. 
Until  we  have  that  we  cannot  protect  ourselves.  No  rules  or  regu- 
lations or  treaties  can  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  protecting  our- 
selves.    If  we  don't  protect  ourselves,  no  one  else  wUl." 

This  timely  warning  from  an  unsung  hero  fell  on  deaf  ears,  but 
there  is  no  man  to  deny  the  truthful  accuracy  of  what  was  then 
considered  a  bold  assertion. 

Billy  MltcheU,  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  those  who 
admired  him  as  a  friend,  evidently  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 

One  has  only  to  consider  the  development  of  the  German  mili- 
tary machine  of  today  compared  with  1914.  For  the  past  7  year* 
Hitler  has  directed  the  energies  of  the  second  greatest  Industrial 
country  In  the  world  toward  a  single  national  objective.  Spending 
close  to  $40,000,000,000  in  7  years,  there  has  emerged  tbe  greatest 
and  most  powerful  mUltary  machine  tbe  world  has  ever  known. 
Functioning  at  top  speed,  there  Is  unfolded  before  the  eyas  of  the 
world  the  threatened  destruction  of  our  fomter  Allies — VvMnce  and 
Great  Britain. 

As  this  mighty  military  machine  rolls  on  In  ruthless  fashion,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statts  is  eager  to  approve  the  Chief  Eseca- 
tlve's  request  for  additional  millions  of  dollars  for  national  defense. 
Partisan  politics  give  way  to  love  of  cotmtry  and  a  desire  to  protect 
our  most  cherished  possessions — peace  and  freedom. 

In  keeping  with  the  qjirit  and  purpose  of  the  President's  stHemn 
warning  that  we  in  effect  streamime  our  national  defense,  there  Is 
a  crying  need  that  the  words  of  the  late  Billy  ICltchell  be  translated 
into  p<xltlve  action. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  a  svirvey  of  our  national- 
defense  policies  which  will  determine  the  following  pertinent  facts: 
I.  The  area  we  as  a  nation  are  expected  to  defend, 
n.  The  cost  of  adequately  protecting  such  area, 
m.  The  adequacy  of  our  present  national-defense  system. 
IV.  The  advlsabUlty  of  a  separate  department  of  national  defense 
to  Insure  cooperation.  efDclency,  and  economy  among  our  't'^mwv 
forces. 

The  fln/iing«  of  such  a  surrey  win  give  the  American  people  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  needs  at  their  national  defense,  and 
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once  they  know  the  area  to  be  defended,  money  and  manpower  will 
unite  In  true  American  fashion  In  defense  of  their  liberties. 

No  one  will  deny  in  the  light  of  laresent  world  conditions  that 
America  must  expand  Its  national  defenses  Immediately.  With 
Congress  ready  to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  the  time  is  ripe  for 
an  immediate  and  thorough  survey  to  develop  a  maximum  of  se- 
ciirity  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  survey  was  conveyed  to  Congress  when 
on  January  10,  1940.  It  was  my  privilege  to  Introduce  House  Joint 
Resolution  417  which  provides  for  a  Commission  to  survey  the  na- 
tional-defense requirements  and  resources  of  the  United  States. 
This  Commission  will  be  truly  representative  of  the  American  peo- 
ple since  it  will  be  composed  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Senate  of  the  United  States,  Cabinet  officers  or  their 
representatives,  representatives  of  agriculture,  labor,  business,  in- 
dustry, and  finance,  retired  Army  and  Navy  officers,  two  aviators 
with  at  least  10  years  of  experience,  and  two  women  recognized  for 
their  mercies  In  wartime. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  resolution  this  group  will  function  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  In  the  hands  of  Congress  Information  neces- 
sary for  legislation  as  a  result  of  their  comprehensive  survey  and 
study  of  the  national  defense,  including  the  following: 

1.  The  advisability  of  completely  revising  the  National  Defense 
Act  in  the  light  of  events  In  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  peacetime  defensive  system,  based  upon  the 
xaatlonal  objectives  of  the  United  States,  which  can  be  rapidly  ex- 
panded Into  a  wartime  defensive  system,  which  will  carry  out  the 
national  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

a.  The  adTlsabtUty  of  establishing  a  Department  of  National 
Defense,  under  whl^  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  would 
be  combined  and  coordinated  to  provide  for  a  more  adequate  na- 
tional defenae  In  any  emerKcncy. 

3  The  practicability  under  a  Department  of  National  Defense  of 
promoting  and  accomplishing  among  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  (a)  coordination  of  effort  and  efficiency,  (b)  savings  In  pvir- 
chases  of  military  and  naval  material,  (c)  unified  responsibility, 
and  (d)  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort  and  confilct  of  authority. 

4.  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  National  Defense  Planning 
Board  to  formulate  a  long-range  national -defense  policy  that  has 
sufficient  fiexlbUity  to  meet  any  changes  required  by  developments 
and  maintain  an  orderly,  progressive  program. 

5.  The  advisability  of  expanding  and  speeding  the  naval  program 
and  to  examine  the  necessity  for  what  Is  known  as  a  two-ocean 
Navy. 

6.  The  advisability  of  further  expansion  of  the  air  forces  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  number  and  type  of  planes  required,  and  a 
coordinated  program  and  policy  for  training  personnel  and  coopera- 
tion between  Array  and  naval  air  operations. 

7.  The  advisability  of  granting  Government  subsidies  to  com- 
mercial air  lines,  requiring  their  transport  planes  to  be  convertible 
bomtjers  and  specifying  that  their  pilots  be  commissioned  In  the 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

8.  The  advisability  of  perfecting  a  comprehensive  program  for 
rapidly  mcbllizing  industry  and  commercial  shipping  into  a  de- 
fensive force.  ... 

9.  The  advisability  of  supplementing  educational  orders  by 
providing  an  adequate  liquid  fund  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  inventions,  research,  experiment,  and  development  of  arms, 
munitions,  and  implements  of  war. 

10  The  advisability  of  determining  the  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
declaration  of  Panama,  and  the  pledges  made  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Chief  Executive  to  defend  Canada  in  the  event 
of  an  armed  attack  by  any  other  power. 

11  The  advisability  of  determining  the  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities Of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  if  and  when  that 
Commonwealth  becomes  Independent  In  1946. 

12.  The  advisability  of  formulating  a  definite  military  and  naval 
nrogram  to  keeping  with  the  announced  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Orient  and  the  poeseaalona  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Samoan  Islands. 

13  The  adTtoablllty  of  acquiring  territory  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  which  might  serve  as  enemy  bases. 

In  other  words,  what  I  proposed  to  this  resolution  to  Congress 
last  January  was  that  we  should  do  a  thorough  Job  of  surveying 
our  resotirces  of  national  defense  before  taking  any  action. 

If  the  National  Defense  Act  shotild  be  dusted  off  with  a  view  of 
maktog  neoeasary  amendments — If  the  Navy  should  be  overhauled 
fore  and  aft;  If  the  Army  should  be  given  a  rigid  inspection;  if  we 
must  secure  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  serve  as  air  bases; 
if  we  need  a  separate  Department  of  National  Defense;  if  we  need 
60  000  airplanes— -then  to  the  name  of  Ood  and  in  memory  of  thoee 
who  gave  their  all  that  this  country  might  enjoy  peace  and  freedom, 
let  us  do  the  Job  without  delay. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  instead  of  doing  a  piecemeal  patch- 
nork  Job  that  might  ftod  us  almost  as  tmprepared  as  we  were  in 
1917  the  natlcmal  defy*—  must  be  examined  and  explored  from 
every  angle— to  the  end  that  an  up-to-the-minute  policy  can  be 
established  and  place  tis  in  readtoess  to  meet  any  emergency. 

The  cry  at  Kmp  America  Oxit  of  War!  Is  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
every  American.  The  bitter  memories  of  the  World  War  are  still 
fresh  to  the  mtods  of  all  of  us.  Who  can  forget  the  horrors  of 
the  last  World  War  that  took  from  home,  office,  and  factory  the 
flower  of  Amertcan  manhood,  whose  blood  later  irrigated  the  mead- 
ows of  Burope?  Who  can  forget  the  human  aftermath  of  the 
World  War,  with  ite  toU  of  wrecked  bodies,  economic  d^iresslons. 
aiMl  huge  "«*««"*'  debts? 


The  American  people  hate  war,  but  in  these  trying  days  they 
recognize  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  maintain  military 
defenses  that  wUl  keep  America  safe,  thereby  adhering  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  great  American.  Theodore  Roosevelt — "Speak 
softly,  but  carry  a  big  stick." 

That  is  the  type  of  national  defense  the  American  people  want, 
should  have,  and  are  entitled  to:  and,  with  such  national  protection, 
every  American  mother  will  have  the  assurance  that  her  son  will 
not  follow  the  pathway  of  the  youth  of  1917 — to  Join  In  death  those 
brave  young  Americans  who  now  sleep  In  Flanders  fields. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1940 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  national  defense  the 
Army  School  of  Nursing  should  be  reestablished  for  these 
reasons: 

To  insure  adequate  nursing  care  to  the  Increased  numbers 
in  the  Army  and  affiliated  services. 

To  insure  adequate  nursing  care  to  the  civilian  population 
which  would  be  definitely  impaired  by  the  recruiting  of  nurses 
into  the  Red  Cross  for  Army  use. 

To  protect  the  sick,  both  now  and  in  the  immediate  and 
later  future,  against  the  lowering  of  the  standards  governing 
the  training  and  accrediting  for  service  of  that  group  of  the 
general  services  caring  for  the  sick  known  as  registered 
nurses. 

To  protect  the  civilian  sick,  as  well  as  the  Army,  from  the 
ineCBcient  unskilled  care  of  inadequatel"  trained  groups. 

Shut  down  in  1932  after  a  very  fine  record,  the  framework 
is  still  in  existence  and  It  should  be  reopened. 

Entrance  requirements  should  be: 

1.  College: 

(a)  To  give  maturity  to  the  service. 

(b)  To  give  constructive  occupation  to  a  group  who  have 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  going  and  who  are  especially 
well  fitted  for  nursing  training. 

(c)  To  set  up  a  method  that  will  not  draw  from  civilian 
nursing  schools  and  so  deplete  the  ranks  of  nursing  in  the 
United  States. 

(d)  Retain  high  standards  of  nursing  that  our  sick  may  be 
assured  proper  nursing  care  in  the  future. 

2.  Two  units  could  be  opened  at  once,  one  at  Walter  Reed, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  one  at  Fort  Letterman,  Calif. 

RED    CROSS    NlraSES 

These  are  recruited  from  the  all  too  Inadequate  number  of 
civilian  nurses. 

To  deplete  these  ranks  will  very  quickly  demoralize  the 
civilian  population,  as  was  demonstrated  conclusively  during 
the  first  World  War. 

Therefore,  there  should  be  immediate  reopening  of  the 
Walter  Reed  and  Port  Letterman  units  of  the  Army  School  of 
Nursing. 

If  this  seems  reasonable,  there  can  readily  be  prepared  cost 
figures  as  well  as  estimates  of  numbers,  and  so  forth. 


The  Life,  Character,  and  Unselfish  Accomplish- 
ments of  Mrs.  Nettie  Coryell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
granted  me,  I  am  delighted  to  include  a  brief  statement  con- 
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cemlng  the  outstanding  work  of  a  very  personal  friend  of 
mine.  Mrs.  Nettie  Coryell,  of  Chickasha,  Okla.,  whom  I  have 
known  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  She  is  the  efBcient, 
tireless,  and  much-beloved  home-demonstration  agent  for 
Grady  County,  Okla.,  which  position  she  has  held  for  many 
yean.  The  life  and  character  of  Mrs.  CoryeU  is  one  that 
the  present  generation,  as  well  as  generations  yet  unborn, 
might  well  emulate.  Mrs.  Coryell  Is  active  In  church  and 
civic  work  and  never  too  busy  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
in  need.  The  splendid  unselfish  service  rendered  by  this  good 
lady  to  the  women  of  Grady  County  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Her  very  useful  life  will  long  remain  a 
beacon  light  for  others. 

Although  she  is  now  in  her  seventy-seventh  year,  Mrs. 
Coryell  is  one  of  the  most  energetic,  hard-working,  and  best- 
beloved  women  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  indebted  to 
my  good  friend.  George  Grouse,  a  young  newspaperman,  of 
Chickasha.  Okla.,  for  the  Information  set  forth  herewith.  I 
agree  heartily  with  him  that  the  world  needs  more  Mrs.  Nettie 

Coryells. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  me  requesting  some  data  and  other 
information  about  this  unusual  lady,  Mr.  Grouse  writes: 

Dka«  Jb)  1  do  not  know  exactly  what  Information  you  desired 
about  Mrs  Coryell,  but  to  what  I  have  written  I  might  add  a  wani- 
Ing  to  you  or  any  other  man,  to  never  attempt  to  accompany  her 
on  one  of  her  daily  Jaunts,  even  tf  ahe  is  a  mere  youngster  of  T7. 

I  was  foolish  enough  once  to  deckle  I  would  enjoy  making  the 
rounds  with  her.  and  came  home  worn  out.  dusty,  and  perplexed. 
How  on  earth  does  a  woman  her  age  manage  to  drive,  get  out  of 
her  car  open  gates,  walk  over  plowed  ground  to  look  over  gardens, 
can  a  whole  beef  at  a  community  demonstration,  attend  a  couple 
of  club  meetings,  talk  her  head  off.  go  on  to  give  a  chlcken-cuUlng 
demonstration  at  another  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  drive 
thirty  or  forty  miles  on  home?  It  U  too  much  for  me.  but  perhaps 
you  can  answer  It.  .  .__ 

Understand,  too,  that  Mrs  CoryeU  tsnt  Just  a  home-demonstra- 
tion agent  She  is  mother  adviser,  supreme  lecturer,  and  a  saint 
In  the  eyes  of  these  women  and  girls.  I  have  heard  her  talk  re- 
ligion, economics,  sociology,  farm  engineering,  and  practically 
everything  but  politics  She's  a  bom  optimist,  and  the  cheer  and 
good  faith  she  spreads  has  been  worth  several  mUllons.  The  world 
needs  more  Mrs  Nettie  Coryells.    "Iliafs  all. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Oeorcz  H.  Grouse. 

The  statement  follows: 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Mrs.  Nettle  Coryell,  dean  of  Oklahoma 
bome-demonstratlon  agents,  started  out  with  a  candy  bucket  to 
spread  her  teaching  In  home  building,  culinary  art.  needlecraft.  ana 
carry  her  philosophy  and  optimism  to  farms  of  Orady  County. 

That  candy  bucket  served  as  an  improvised  flreless  cooker  and 
was  the  first  utensil  used  by  Mrs.  CoryeU  in  a  work  that  today 
reaches  1  056  women  in  47  home-<lemonstratlon  clubs,  and  760 
girls  In  37  4-H  Clubs  In  communities  throughout  the  county. 

Just  how  strongly  that  work  has  affected  the  lives  in  farm  homes 
may  be  understood  when  one  realizes  that  not  a  single  home- 
demonstration  club  woman  has  been  listed  as  a  relief  client  during 
the  25  years  Mrs.  CoryeU  has  served  them  and  her  county. 

She  will  round  out  her  quarter  of  a  century  of  service  next 
August  and  November  4,  she  will  reach  her  seventy-seventh  birth- 
day and  It  Ls  doubtful  that  any  younger  woman  serving  as  a  home- 
demonstration  agent  is  any  more  active.  Mrs.  Coryell  travels  inany 
miles  dally  in  her  visits  with  women's  and  girls'  clubs,  giving 
demonstrations  in  canning,  culling  farm  flocks,  and  attending  to 
many  other  lines  that  she  regards  her  duties.  ^        ^       *_ 

She  was  bom  November  4,  1863.  on  a  farm  in  Winnebago  County, 
111  and  moved  with  her  parents  to  Crawford  County  Kans,  in 
18^  She  was  married  In  1894  and  her  husband  was  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Coryell  Mrs.  Coryell  is  the  mother  of  three  chUdren,  two 
cf  them  living  .  . 

Something  of  the  background  where  Mrs.  Coryell  was  prepared  for 
the  many  offices  she  fills  as  county  home-demonstration  agent  may 
be  Rained  from  a  study  of  her  early  Ufe.  She  attended  rural  schools 
and  a  county  normal,  received  a  teacher's  certificate  in  1879.  at- 
tended high  school  m  Olrard.  Kans..  then  taught  in  the  rural  Khools 
m  that  county.  She  continued  teaching  untU  1884.  when  "he  was 
appointed  a  deputy  county  clerk  of  Crawford  County  Kans  ,  holding 
that  position  4  years.     She  continued  her  studies  while  teaching  in 

the  Olrard  city  schools.  

In  1894  she  married  Martin  OoryeU,  a  wmntry  doctor,  and  lived 
on  a  ao-acre  farm,  where  they  kept  cows  and  poultry  that  paid  the 
expenses  of  their  household.  She  organised  a  neighborhood  reading 
club  worked  in  the  rural  church  and  Stmday  school,  and  nursed  the 
sick  "in  nearby  homes.  In  1905  the  Coryells  moved  to  Chickasha. 
,  Indian  territory,  and  Mrs.  CoryeU  aenred  as  field  secretary  of  the 
United  Charities  here,  a  position  she  held  when  asked  to  enter  the 
'  Xxtenslon  Service. 

In  the  first  year  Mrs.  CoryeU  aerved  as  home-demonstraUon  agent. 
Flw  women's  dubs  were  cM-ganlzed  In  the  county. 


She  ertlmates  that  durtng  her  25  years  <rf  Ertenslon  Serrlceta  ^ 
county  she  has  worked  with  around  7,000  indlvlduato.  and  «•  he- 
lieves  work  with  food  preserrotion  alone  has  contrlbuted»l,ffl8.- 
427  70  to  farm  incomes  alone  in  Grady  County.  AwMtntmately 
136.831  garments  and  other  articles  have  been  made  In  bom»-lm- 
ppovement  and  clothing  proJecU  by  women  and  girls.  

During  the  25  years  of  Extension  Serrloe  Mrs.  Coryell  has  travuM 
approximately  326360  mUea.  307,668  at  which  has  been  by  auto. 
During  the  first  lew  years  she  made  her  way  about  the  county  by 
raU  and  with  a  team.  She  has  uaed  11  automobUea  and  drlvaa  fwan 
60  to  100  miles  daUy  now  m  making  her  daUy  rounds. 
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Mr.  AITDERSON  of  Missouri.  Bflr.  Speaker,  under  leat« 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  a  very  learned 
article  on  legal  jrfiilosophy  written  by  Rev.  Linus  A.  lilly,  S.  J.. 
regent  of  the  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Law  and  an  out- 
standing authority  on  constitutional  law.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Father  Lilly  was  csdled  as  an  expert  witness  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  during  Its  deliberations  on  the 
bill  that  was  proposed  several  years  ago  to  enlarge  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  commend  this  splendid 
article  to  every  Member  of  the  House. 

LbGAL  PHn^OSOPHT  IN  THS  UWITID  STATM 

(By  Linus  A.  Lilly,  regert  of  the  School  of  Lew.  St.  Louis  University) 
In  our  United  States  of  America  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  said  and  less  written  about  legal  philosophy.  Yet  our  people 
have  done  more  than  any  other  nation  of  modem  times  to  make  law 
and  government  philosophical  in  a  true  sense.  Our  reticence  in 
matters  of  phUosophical  discussion  and  our  failure  to  produce  a 
legal  literature,  available  for  teachers  and  students,  became  emphati- 
cally plain  some  30  years  ago,  when  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools  undertook  the  task  of  promoting  the  study  of  legal 
philosophy.  A  committee,  appointed  to  maugurate  the  work  of 
encouraging  philosophical  study  of  the  law.  learned  not  only  that 
American  scholarship  had  nothing  adequate  to  offer  but  that  prac- 
ttcaUy  no  treatises  or  suitable  sources  for  study  were  to  be  found 
In  the  English  language.  They  therefore  deemed  It  necessary  to 
begin  the  labor  of  translating  works  produced  by  conttoental 
scholars.  After  about  15  years  of  very  commendable  work  the 
Modem  Legal  PhUosophical  Series,  in  12  volumes,  was  offered  to  the 
law  schools  and  law  students  of  the  United  States.  (Modem  I«gal 
Philosophy  Series  (New  York,  the  MacmlUan  Co.).)  Apparently, 
there  are  no  encouraging  results  to  Indicate  that  the  laudable  pur- 
poses of  the  association  and  the  committee  have  been  attained. 

Law  school  professors,  members  of   comnxlttees.  and   translators 
were  aU,  no  doubt,  InspUed  by  one  aim  and  hope,  that  of  oncoxir- 
aglng  and  supporting  a  more  thorough  and  general  study  of  legal 
phUosophy.    They  are   neither  to  be  charged  nor  credited  with 
sponsoring  the  type  of   teaching  conUined  In  the  Modem  I^gal 
PhUosophical  Series.     To  a  very  great  extent  the  teaching  of  the 
series  is  such  that  Imputed  authorship  or  support  might  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  very  grave  charge.    This  fact,  rather  than 
a  marked  decline  In  the  philosophical  movement  from  the  enthu- 
siasm which  characterized  lU  inception,  may  account  tar  the  faU- 
ure  of  the  phUosophical  series  to  exercise  an  appreciable  Influence 
on   the   study   of   law   in    the    United   States.     Since   the   autJiors 
repeatedly  inculcate  theories  that  are  dlrecUy  hostile  to  elementary 
principles  of  popular  govermnent,  we  may  count  the  absence  of 
effect  upon  our  legal  thought  as  a  fortunate  escape  rather  than  a 
serious  loss.     Inasmuch  as  Uw  follows  phUosophy  even  as  acUon 
follows  thought,  it  is  not  difllcult  to  trace   in  the  woi^s  of  Von 
Iherlng,   Berolzhelmer,  Stammler,   and   Kohler   germinal  principles 
of   the  'state   apotheosis   and   irresponsible   arrogance   which   have 
darkened  Europe  with  chaoe  and  camage.    There  Is  reason  indeed 
to  be  profovmdly  grateful  that  our  scholars  have  not  produced  so 
copiously  the  letter  which  may  be  lethal,  and  that  leaden  who 
organized  and  maintained  our  Government  have  been  more  effec- 
tively actuated  by  the  spirit  which  leads  to  a  more  prosperous  and 
contented  life.    However,   the  theories  propounded  In  the  series 
may  serve  as  convenient  and  helpful  bases  for  comparing  and 
contrasting  unproductive  spectilatlon  with  effective  action. 

PRnX}eOPHICAI.    FOOMDATIOICa   OF   OXnt   COVXaMMEMT 

Governmental  organization  began  in  the  United  States  with  an 
affirmation  of  faith  in  God.  It  began  indeed  where  the  Book  <rf 
Genesis  begins,  with  the  assertion  of  man's  creation,  and  tbe  rlglits 
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guaranteed  by  the  Creator.  The  men  who  established  our  Gov- 
ernment were  convinced  that  necessity  compelled  them  to  dis- 
solve the  bonds  of  political  union  which  had  connected  them  with 
another  people.  They  announced.  In  severing  ancient  ties  of 
political  alliance  and  establishing  a  new  and  Independent  Gov- 
ernment, that  they  were  but  assuming  a  separate  and  equal  sta- 
Uoi>— to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of 
Nat\ire's  God.  In  thus  taking  a  place  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  they  yielded  to  what  they  considered  a  decent  respect 
lor  the  opinions  of  mankind,  both  In  declaring  the  compelling 
causes  of  separation  and  in  giving  a  clear,  succinct  statement  of 
their  governmental  philosophy.  They  put  more  sound  philosophy 
of  law  and  government  Into  the  Declaration  of  Independence  than 
can  be  found  in  the  12  volvimes  of  the  Modem  Legal  Philosophy 
Series.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  12  volumes  fall  not  only  by 
deficiency,  but  advocate,  or  cite  with  approval,  numerous  statements 
and  tenets  which  contradict  implicitly  or  specifically,  and  positively 
and  emphatically,  cardinal  concepts  of  democratic   government. 

Imbued  with  an  abiding  trust  in  Divine  Providence,  the  Pounding 
Pothers  made  manifest  their  belief  in  God  as  the  foundation  and 
inspiration  of  their  poUtlcal  philosophy  and  faith.  They  not  only 
grounded  the  colc«ilal  title  to  a  separate  national  existence  on 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  but  on  analogous  grounds 
they  claimed  for  individuals  as  weU.  rights  which  were  theirs 
because  of  their  hxunan  nature  and  because  of  their  creation.  To 
them  God  was  the  Author  of  Being,  the  Soxirce  of  Right,  and  the 
reason  for  their  relation  of  equality,  one  with  another.  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  all  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights,   that   among  these  are  life,   liberty,   and  the  pursuit   of 

happiness."  .  , 

Some  who  sxipport  and  praise  our  form  of  government,  speaking 
with  more  enthusUam  than  accuracy,  refer  to  our  Constitution  as 
if  It  were  a  source  of  rl^t,  or  aaaert  that  certain  Immtmltles  or 
privileges  belong  to  them  because  they  are  given  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Our  Constitution  is  not,  primarily,  a  sovirce  of  right,  nor  is 
It.  Indeed,  a  phlloeophlcal  document.  It  is  rather  an  instrument, 
of  practical  nature.  Intended  to  translate  Into  action  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  making  operative  the  phlloe- 
cq>hy  the  declaration  teaches  and  correcting  the  abuses  It  enu- 
merates. It  Is  the  proper  fimctlon  of  government  to  protect  rights, 
not  to  grant  them.  This  was  well  understood  by  the  founders  of 
our  Republic,  and  they  did  not  desire  to  establish  a  Government 
that  would  or  could  be  a  sovirce  of  right,  for  well  they  knew  that 
a  Nation,  claiming  the  prerogative  of  granting  rights,  might  Insist 
on  taking  them  away  at  will,  without  notice,  and  without  reason. 
save  that  of  Shylock.  "It  is  my  humor."  They  baaed  their  claims 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pvirsuit  of  happiness  on  natural  and  divine 
law.  believing  It  to  be  the  major  end  and  aim  of  human  laws  to 
protect,  defend,  and  preserve  the  rights  given  to  men  by  their 
Creator. 

Alf   ANTTOKMOCaATIC  THK>RT 

The  authors  of  the  Modem  Legal  Philosophy  Series  did  not 
regard  God  as  the  Author  of  Being,  the  Source  of  right,  the  Reason 
for  equality  among  men.  When  they  evidence  any  comprehension 
of  a  supreme  being,  they  propose  some  vague  concept  of  the  evolu- 
tionist or  the  pantheist,  who  usually  begin  with  ruling  God  out  of 
His  universe  and  come  finally  to  doubting  or  denying  His  ex- 
istence. Witness,  for  Instance,  the  words  of  an  eminent  Jurist 
quoted  in  Stammler's  Theory  of  Justice,  "It  Is  enough  for  us  that 
the  universe  has  produced  us  and  has  within  it.  as  less  than  it. 
all  that  we  believe  and  love."  (Rudolph  Stammler,  The  Theory  of 
Justice,  translation,  Isaac  Huslk.  New  York,  the  Macmillan  Co.,  1935.) 
It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  consistent  state  deification,  not  only 
to  assert  that  fundamental  human  rights  are  derived  from  state 
grant,  but  even  to  maintain,  strangly  enough,  that  men  owe  their 
being  to  the  state.  This  ia  the  doctrine  of  Rudolph  Stammler — 
and  it  is  not  gleaned  from  his  work  by  mere  Inference  or  interpre- 
tation. It  is  made  msmlfest  in  clear  and  emphatic  language 
scarcely  susceptible  of  misunderstanding  or  misconstruction.  "As 
an  individual."  says  Stanunler.  "is  and  has  nothing  which  he  does 
not  owe  to  the  commtinlty  to  which  he  belongs,  so  every  exclxisive 
power  of  disposition  that  he  has.  comes  to  him  from  it"  (ibid.. 
p.  346).  Lest  this  be  taken  as  an  Isolated  passage,  another  is 
offered  with  the  assurance  that  these  are  representative  of  many 
more  which  could  bo  cited  but  for  limitations  of  space.  "But  the 
individual  would  not  exist  without  the  commvmlty.  Prom  the 
community  he  has  received  what  he  is  and  what,  he  can  do.  He 
owes  to  the  community  his  being,  his  true  being"  (ibid.,  p.  329). 

Obviotisly  if  man  owes  to  the  state  his  being,  all  he  is.  all  he 
has.  and  all  he  can  do.  he  must  look  to  the  state  for  his  rights  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  author  follows  his 
deceptive  premises  to  their  logical,  but  pernicious,  conclusion,  and 
though  it  be  only  the  consistency  of  delusion.  Mr.  Stammler  Is 
consistent.  "The  rights,"  he  tells  va.  "which  a  man  calls  his  own, 
he  has  because  he  has  received  them  from  the  law"  (ibid.,  p.  146>. 
Again,  as  if  to  make  this  strange  doctrine  still  more  plain  and 
emphatic,  we  are  told  by  the  same  author:  "The  individual  In  him- 
self, taken  merely  as  such.  Is  for  social  consideration  nothing  at  aU. 
He  has  not  merely  taken  everything  he  has  from  the  community, 
but  is  still  continuing  to  take  from  it"   (ibid.,  p.  347). 

Mr.  Stammler  is  not  a  solitary  protagonist,  nor  does  he  bear  a 
aole  injwilllllltjr  In  sponsoring  theories  that  are  distinctly  antl- 
democrattC.'  If  fliiled  to  bar  for  the  doctrine  herewith  challenged, 
be  might  page  Mitellow  countryman,  another  author  of  a  volume 
m  tbe  Modem  Legal  Philoeophical  Seriea,  a  former  president  of  the 
InteRiational  Society  of  Le|^  and  Bconomic  Philosophy  at  Berlin. 
ytlts  Berolsbetmer.  by  way  of  Bupportlng  his  colleague  in  denying 


the  existence  of  Inalienable  rights  derived  from  man '  CT^tl?"' 
would  say.  "There  are  no  primitive  or  inalltnab  e  rtghts_  Man 
acquires  rights  only  as  a  member  of  a  community  (Berolzheimer. 
the  Worlds  Legal  Phllcscphles,  translation.  Rachel  S.  Jastrow  ( New 
York  the  Macmillan  Co..  19241 .  p  197) .  Neither  is  Mr.  Berolzheimer 
less  bold  than  his  brother  philosopher  In  accepting  the  manifest 
corollaries  of  state  creation  and  asserting  the  dependence  of  Indi- 
viduals as  owing  all  they  have  to  the  state.  "To  the  state,  says 
Mr  Berolzheimer,  "belong  the  people,  the  land,  and  the  sover- 
eignty The  sovereignty  of  the  people  Is  a  meaningless  term 
(Ibid  p  257)  He  also  Joins  Mr  Stammler  In  minimizing  the 
importance  of  the  Individual.  "The  welfare  of  the  Individual." 
he  tells  us,  "Is  never  a  purpose  in  Itself,  but  ever  a  means  of 
securing  social  welfare"   (Ibid,  p    247). 

To  show  the  sharp  antithesis  between  the  theories  of  these  legal 
philosophers  and  the  thought  that  has  been  dominant  In  the 
United  States,  the  words  of  Mr  Justice  James  Wilson,  in  Chisholm 
V.  Georgia,  may  be  of  value  On  one  side  of  this  controversy 
was  a  sovereign  state,  and  on  the  other,  a  lone  individual.  Mr. 
Wilson,  writing  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Individual,  insisted 
that  he  was  interested  In  the  cause,  and  not  the  parties,  whether 
numerous  and  powerful  on  the  one  side  or  weak  and  alone  on  the 
other.  "Causes,"  he  said,  "and  not  parties  to  causes,  are  weighed 
by  Justice  in  her  equal  scales;  on  the  former  solely  her  attention 
is  fixed;  to  the  latter  she  is.  as  she  is  painted,  blind"  (Wilson. 
Chisholm  v.  Georgia  (2  Dallas.  1893 »  ) 

BQUAUTT  or  nrorravAta 
That  society  can  have  no  rights  more  sacred  than  those  of  the 
Individual  is  a  proposition  that  is  basic  in  our  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  as  an  individual  that  man  derives  from  his  Creator 
rights  so  essential  to  human  existence  and  human  welfare,  that 
they  cannot  be  alienated.  President  Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  bore 
witness  that  this  truth,  explicitly  stated  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, remained  as  the  warp  in  tlie  woof  of  our  political 
fabric.  "Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal."  Whether  or  not 
they  are  impelled  by  force  of  logical  sequence  from  other  hostile 
tenets,  eminent  authors  In  the  Legal  Philosophy  Series  reject  oiir 
structural  principle  of  equality  before  the  law  'Is  the  concept  of 
Justice,"  asks  Von  Ihering,  "based  upon  the  principle  of  equality  In 
the  law?  What  is  there  so  great  in  equality  that  we  measure  the 
highest  concept  of  right — for  that  is  what  Justice  Is — by  it?  Why 
should  law  strive  after  equality,  when  all  Nature  denies  It?"  (Von 
Ihering,  Law  As  a  Means  to  an  End.  translation.  Isaac  Huslk  (New 
York,  the  MacmlUan  Co.,  1924),  p.  276).  Lest  Van  Ihering  appear 
unsustained  by  his  fellow  philosophers,  we  may  call  to  his  aid  a 
comrade  in  fallacy,  though  not  a  countryman  by  birth.  Leon  Ehigult. 
"Men  are  not  bom  equal,"  observes  Ehigult,  "they  are  bom  differ- 
ent. •  •  •  The  natural  fact,  as  they  called  It  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  not  that  men  are  equal  but  that  they  are  unequal,  and 
the  general  tendency  of  evolution  Is  toward  an  even  greater  in- 
equality" (FouUlee,  Charmont,  Emgult,  and  Demogue,  Modern 
French  Legal  Phlloeophy,  translation.  Scott  and  Chamberlain  (New 
York,  the  Macmillan  Co.,  1921),  p.  274)  It  may  t)e  very  true  that 
men  differ  widely  in  advantages  and  opportunities,  in  reputation  and 
honor,  in  qualities  and  powers  of  mind  and  body;  yet  It  Is  equsJly 
true  that  so  far  as  regards  the  right  to  live,  to  enjoy  liberty,  to 
ptirsue  happiness  and  trust  in  the  law's  protection,  the  greatest  of 
mortal  great  and  his  lowest  lackey  stand  together  on  terms  of  com- 
plete eqiiallty.  Just  two  free  men  in  a  free  country. 

SOtTRCS    or    KICHTS 

Men  are  equal  and  endowed  with  the  same  natural  rights,  be- 
cause they  owe  both  their  being  and  their  rights  to  the  Author 
of  their  common  nature.  If  man  Is,  by  gift  of  God,  vested  with 
inalienable  rights,  he  must  be  privileged  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  seem  to  him  best  calculated  to  provide  for  their  maintenance 
and  enjoyment.  This  brings  us  directly  to  the  obvious  necessity 
and  primal  purpose  of  human  authority,  indicating  that  free  and 
equal  men  may  of  right  eetabllsh,  preserve,  and  control  govern- 
ments, to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness.  Hence  the  states- 
men who  drafted  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  after  enumer- 
ating the  principal  Inalienable  rights  of  man.  continued  "To  se- 
cure these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men  deriving 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  Essential 
as  these  truths  clearly  appear,  consistent  reason  would  seem  to 
postulate  their  denial  by  the  totalitarian  philosophers — and 
these  are  not  found  wanting  in  the  requirements  of  consistency. 
If  men  owe  their  being  and  all  they  have  and  can  do  to  the  State. 
if  they  belong  to  the  State  even  as  the  soil  of  the  earth,  it  must 
follow  that  they  cannot  establish,  maintain,  and  control  govern- 
ments, and  that  there  can  be  no  derivation  of  power  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

Readers  therefore  will  suffer  no  shock  of  surprise  when  they  find 
In  the  long-drawn  chapters  of  Berolzheimer,  "The  sovereignty  of 
the  people  is  a  meaningless  term"  Neither  will  they  think  it 
strange  when  they  discover  that  the  author  makes  his  position 
even  more  emphatic  by  saying,  "In  its  origin  the  state  is  remote 
from  the  will  of  the  people"  (Berolzheimer,  op.  clt..  p.  257). 
Surprise,  however,  may  he  conceded  as  Incident  to  Intelligence, 
when  readers  meet  Von  Iherlng's  confirmation  of  his  countryman's 
philosophy.  "But  the  experience  of  all  times  has  shown  that  the 
force  of  the  state  may  have  the  entire  population  against  It,  and 
yet  be  in  a  pnnxuo-n  to  maintain  its  power"  (Von  Ihering,  op.  clt.. 
p  236).  This  bewildering  statement,  a  possible  deduction  from 
teachings  of  Stammler  and  Berolzheimer,  is  confirmed  by  Joaef 
Kohler    In    propositions   too    long    to    be    quoted    here.     (Kohler, 
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Phlloaophy  of  Law.  trwDslationB.  Adalbert  Attnw^t  (New  York,  the 
MacmlllAn  Oo„  1931  > .  p.  204.)  To  make  cfvldent  bow  far  these  emi- 
nent authors  depart  from  oxir  fimdamental  oonoei>t«  of  legal  philos- 
ophy. Chief  Justice  Marshall  may  be  dted  as  a  competent  witness. 
"That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to  establish,  for  their 
future  goremment,  such  principles  as.  In  tbeir  opinion,  shall  most 
condiKse  to  their  own  bappineae.  Is  tbe  baals  on  which  tbe  whole 
American  fabric  has  been  erected  (lianball.  Jforbury  y.  Madiaon. 
1  crancta.  187.  1803).  

THS  COKSTXTTTnOSI 

Chief  Justice  Ifanhall.  in  tbe  words  dted  from  Marbury  v. 
Mmdimm.  only  paraphrased  tbe  sentiment  expressed  hj  those  who 
formulated  the  fundamentals  of  our  legal  philoeopby  and  who  were 
plannli^  even  In  1776  to  establish  a  new  goremment,  "laying  Its 
foundations  on  such  principles  and  osgantmng  its  powers  in  such 
form."  as  would  seem  to  them  "moet  Ukciy  to  effect  their  safety  and 
bapptnesB."  When  Lexington  and  Tofktown  had  become  memories 
of  tragedy  and  triumph,  and  when  tbe  last  argument  of  kings  had 
ratified  a  resolution  declaring  the  united  colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent States.  55  men  met  in  conventicm  at  Philadelphia  to  frame 
a  consOtuaon  for  the  United  States  of  America.  Being  ordained 
and  established  by  solemn  sanction  of  a  free  people,  this  document 
made  effeettvely  enduring  the  assertions  of  liberty  proclaimed  amid 
tbe  openiz^  cannonades  of  revolution.  Powers  of  government  were 
distributed  among  three  departmenta,  each  being  limited  to  Its 
proper  sphere  of  action  and  prevented  from  encroaching  upon  or 
abeoiblng  specific  functions  of  tbe  other  two.  Rights  considered  too 
valuable  to  be  Jeopardised  by  current  changes  in  national  policy, 
were  made  expressly  exempt  from  possible  invasion  or  violation  by 
ettber  legtslatlve  or  executive  authority.  Powers  of  government 
could  be  exercised  only  by  consent  of  tbe  governed,  because  the 
people  retained  within  their  own  firm  grasp  eflecUve  means  of  ulti- 
mate control. 

Constltxitional  government  in  our  country  has  proved  to  tie  a 
most  succesBfxU  agency  in  translating  few.  but  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive, philosophical  principles  into  vital  and  lasting  realization. 
Experience  under  a  written  constitution,  through  a  century  and  a 
b>if  of  vigorous,  national  growth,  has  shown  with  conclusive 
emphasis  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who 
have  said  and  written  so  little  about  legal  philosophy,  have  Indeed 
done  very  much  to  make  the  law  of  tbe  land  foUow  and  Interpret 
phllos<yhlcal  truth.  

National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24),  1940 

ADDRESS  BY  PRBSIOniT  ROOSEVELT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rxoord  an  address  deUvered  last  eve- 
ning by  the  President  of  the  United  States  over  a  Nation-wide 
radio  hook-up  on  the  subject  of  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

At  this  moment  of  sadness  throughout  most  of  the  world.  I 
want  to  talk  with  you  about  a  number  of  subjects  that  directly 
affect  the  future  at  the  United  States.  We  are  shocked  by  the 
almost  incredible  stories  that  come  to  us  of  what  is  happening  at 
this  moment  to  the  civilian  populations  of  Norway  and  HoUand 
and  Belglima  and  Luxembourg  and  France. 

I  think  It  Is  right  on  this  Sabbath  evening  that  I  should  say  a 
word  in  behalf  of  women  and  chUdren  and  old  men  who  need  help — 
immediate  help  m  their  present  dlstresa— help  from  us  across  the 
seas,  from  us  who  are  still  free  to  give  It,        ,  ^  ,_  ^   «w_ 

Tonight  over  the  once  peaceful  roads  of  Belgium  and  France 
millions  are  now  naoving,  ninnlng  from  their  homes  to  escape 
Ixnnbs  and  shells  and  fire,  without  shelter,  and  almost  wholly  with- 
out food  They  stumble  on,  knowing  not  where  the  end  of  the 
road  will  be  I  remind  you  of  these  people  because  each  one  of 
you  that  is  listening  to  me  tonight  has  a  way  of  helping  them.  The 
American  Red  Cross,  which  represents  each  of  us.  is  rushing  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  suppUes  to  these  destitute  mlUlons.  Pleaff^- 
I  beg  you— give  according  to  your  means  to  your  nearest  Red  Cross 
chapter;  give  as  generously  as  you  can.  I  ask  this  In  the  name  of 
our  common  hutoanity.  

Let  us  Bit  down  again  together,  you  and  I.  to  otaifllder  our  own 
pressing  problems  that  confront  \is.  _    .      ^  ^,.  . 

There  are  many  among  us  who  In  tbe  past  closed  their  eyes  to 
events  abroad,  because  they  believed  in  utter  good  faith  what  some 
of  theu-  feUow  Americans  told  them— that  what  was  taking  place 
In  Europe  was  none  of  our  business:  that  no  matter  what  happened 
over  there,  the  United  Stotes  could  always  pursue  Its  peaceful  and 
unique  course  in  the  world. 


There  are  many  anvmg  us  who  closed  their  eyes,  from  lack  of 
Interest  or  lack  of  knowledge:  honestly  and  sincerely  thinking  that 
the  many  miles  of  salt  water  made  the  American  hemisphere  so 
remote  that  the  people  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America  could 
go  on  living  in  the  midst  of  their  vast  resources  without  reference 
to,  or  danger  from,  other  continents  of  the  world. 

There  are  some  among  us  who  were  persuaded  by  minority  groups 
that  we  could  maintain  our  physical  safety  by  retiring  within  our 
continental  boundaries — the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  the  Pacific  on 
the  west,  Canada  on  the  north,  and  Mexico  on  the  south.  I  illus- 
trated the  fuUUty — the  Impossibility — of  that  idea  in  my  message 
to  the  Congress  last  week.  Obviously,  a  defense  policy  based  on 
that  is  merely  to  Invite  future  attack. 

And.  finally,  there  are  a  few  among  \is  who  have  deliberately 
and  conscloiisly  dosed  their  eyes,  because  they  were  determined 
to  be  opposed  to  their  Government's  foreign  policy,  to  be  parti- 
san, and  to  believe  that  anything  tbat  tbe  Government  did  was 
wholly  wrong. 

To  those  who  have  closed  their  eyes  for  any  of  these  many  rea- 
sons, to  those  who  would  not  admit  the  poealbUity  of  tbe 
approaching  storm — to  all  of  them  the  past  2  weeks  have  meant 
tbe  shattering  of  many  illusions. 

They  have  lost  the  illusion  that  we  are  remote  and  Isolated  and. 
therefore,  secure  against  the  dangers  from  which  no  other  land  Is 
free. 

In  some  qiiarters.  with  this  rude  awakening  has  come  fear  bor- 
dering on  panic.  It  is  said  tliat  we  are  defenseless.  It  is  whis- 
pered by  some  that  only  by  abandoning  our  freedom,  our  Ideals, 
ovu-  way  of  life,  can  we  build  ovir  defenses  adequately,  can  we 
match  the  strength  of  tbe  aggresscu's. 
I  did  not  share  those  illusions.  I  do  not  share  these  fears. 
We  are  now  more  realistic.  But  let  us  not  be  calamity  howl«rs 
and  discount  our  strength.  Let  us  have  done  with  both  fears 
and  illusions.  On  this  Sabbath  evening,  in  our  homes  in  the 
midst  of  our  American  families.  let  us  calmly  consider  what  we 
have  done  and  what  we  must  do. 

In  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  aU  kinds  of  stories  have  been  banded 
out  to  the  American  public  about  our  lack  of  pr^iaredness.  It 
has  even  been  charged  that  the  money  we  have  si>ent  on  our 
military  and  naval  fcffces  during  the  last  few  years  has  gone  down 
the  rathole.  I  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  fairness  to  the  Nation 
that  you  hear  the  facts. 

We  have  spent  large  stims  of  money  on  the  national  defense. 
This  money  has  been  uaed  to  make  our  Army  and  Navy  today 
the  largest,  the  best-equipped,  and  the  best-trained  peacetime 
military  establishment  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  Just  a  few  of  the  many  things  accomplished 
during  the  past  few  years. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  Into  every  detail.  It  is  a  known  fact, 
however,  that  in  1933.  when  this  administration  came  into  (^fice, 
the  United  States  Navy  had  fallen  in  standing  among  the  navies 
of  the  world,  in  power  of  ships  and  in  efDciency.  to  a  relatively 
low  ebb.  The  relative  flghthig  power  of  the  Navy  had  been 
greatly  diminished  by  failure  to  replace  ships  and  eqiiipment 
which  had  become  out-of-date. 

Between  1933  and  1940 — 7  fiscal  years — ^your  Government  will 
have  spent  $1,487,000,000  more  than  it  spent  on  the  Navy  during 
the  7  years  before  1933. 

What  did  we  get  for  this  money? 

The  fighting  personnel  of  the  Navy  rose  from  78.000  to  146.000. 
During  this  period  215  ships  for  the  fighting  fleet  have  been 
laid  dovm  or  commissioned,  practically  seven  times  the  number 
in  the  preceding  similar  period. 

Of  these  we  have  commissioned  12  cruisers.  63  destroyers,  26 
subnuirines,  3  aircraft  carriers,  2  gunboaU,  7  auxiliaries,  and 
many  smaller  craft.  Among  the  many  ships  now  being  built  and 
paid  for  are  8  new  battleships. 

Ship  construction  costs  millions  of  dollars — m(»e  in  the  United 
States  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  we 
cannot  have  adequate  naval  defense  for  all  American  waters 
without  ships — ships  that  sail  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  ships  that 
move  under  the  surface,  and  ships  that  move  through  the  air. 
And,  speaking  of  airplanes  that  work  with  the  Navy,  in  1933  we 
had  1,127  useful  aircraft  and  today  we  have  2392  on  hand  and  on 
order.  Nearly  all  of  the  1933  planes  have  been  replaced  by  new 
planes  becaxise  they  became  obsolete  or  worn  out. 

The  Navy  is  far  stronger  today  than  at  any  peacetime  period 
in  the  whole  long  history  of  the  Nation.  In  hitting  power  and 
in  ef&ciency.  I  would  even  make  the  assertion  that  it  is  stronger 
today  than  it  was  during  the  Worid  War. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  in  1933  consisted  of  122,000  en- 
listed men.  In  1940  that  has  been  practically  doubled.  The  Army 
at  1933  had  been  given  few  new  Implements  of  war  since  1919,  and 
bad  been  compelled  to  draw  on  (dd  reeorve  stocks  left  over  from 
the  World  War. 

Tbe  net  result  of  all  this  was  that  our  Army  by  1933  had  very 
greatly  declined  in  its  ratio  at  strength  with  tbe  armies  of  Europe 
and  the  Far  East. 
That  was  the  situation  I  found. 
Since  then  great  changes  have  taken  place. 

Between   1933  and   1940 — 7  fiscal  years — ^your  Government  will 
have  spent  $1.292.000^b00  more  than  It  qpent  on  the  Army  tbe  pre- 
vious 7  years. 
What  did  we  get  for  this  moneyf 

The  personnel  at  the  Army  has  been  almost  doubled.  And  by 
the  end  of  this  year  every  existing  unit  oi  tbe  present  Regular 
Army  will  be  equipped  with  its  complete  requirements  at  modem 
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weapon,     Exlstln?  units  of  the  National  Guard  wlU  also  be  largely 

'''HiPr^re''«me'S'rtWn^1^mple«  talcen  from  a  lar^e  number: 

Sn^  iSasTwe  have  ^tually  purchased  5.640  airplanes.  Including 
thf  rToii^oSerS  t^  of  lon^range  bombera  and  ^ast  pursuit 
S^nM  though  of  course,  many  of  these  which  were  dellveredj. 
S  6  "r  77^  «?>  have  worn  out  through  use  and  been  Bcrap^ 
ThSe  planes  S  money— a  lot  of  it.  For  example,  one  modem 
foS^^SrSrSnJrange  b6mblng  plane  costs  $360,000;  one  modern 
ISterce^  pSt  p^e  costs  $133,000;  one  medium  bomber  costs 

*^S'^3  we  had  only  355  antiaircraft  guns.  We  now  have  more 
than  1700^«lVm  antiaircraft  guns  of  all  types  on  hand  or  on 
orter  And  ~u  ought  to  know  that  a  3-lnch  antiaircraft  gun 
?«t8  $4aoS)  Without  any  of  the  flre^ntrol  equipment  that  goes 

*  ta  1933  there  were  only  24  modem  Infantry  mortars  in  the  en- 
tire Army     We  now  have  on  hand  and  on  wder  more  than  1.600. 
In  1933  we  had  only  48  modem  tanks  and  armored  cars:  today  we 
have  on  hand  and  on  order  1.700.     Each  one  of  our  heavier  tanks 

*^°Sere*ire  many  other  items  in  which  our  progress  since  1933  has 
been  rapid.     And  the  great  proportion  of  this  advance  has  been 

^Tnl9S*^hy!S3  Army  pilots.  Today  the  Army  a,one  has 
more  than  8^00  of  the  best  fighting  flyers  in  the  world,  who  last 
^fl^o«thMiT000.000^nirs  in  combat  training.  This  does 
JS^lnSude  the  hundreds  of  splendid  pilots  In  the  National  Guard 
and  Organized  Reserves.  

Within  the  past  year  the  productive  capacity  of  the  aviation  in- 
dustry to  produce  military  planes  has  been  tremendously  increased. 
This  capacity  today,  however,  is  stlU  inadequate.  But  the  Govern- 
ment working  with  industry.  Is  determined  to  increase  this  capacity 
to  m«t  ourheeds.  We  intend  to  harness  the  efficient  machinery 
of  these  manufacturers  to  the  Government's  program  of  being  able 
to  eet  50.000  planes  a  year. 

One  additional  word  about  aircraft:  Recent  wars,  including  the 
ctirrent  war  In  Europe,  have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  fight- 
ing efficiency  depends  on  unity  of  controL  ^ 

In  sea  operations  the  airplane  Is  Just  as  much  an  Integral  part  of 
unity  of  operations  as  are  the  submarine,  the  destroyer,  and  the 
battleship;  and  In  land  warfare  the  airplane  is  Just  as  much  a  part 
of  military  operations  as  are  the  tank  corps,  the  engineers  the 
artUlery.  or  the  infantry  Itself.  Therefore,  the  air  forces  should  be 
part  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

At  my  request  the  Congress  is  voting  the  largest  appropriation 
ever  asked  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy  in  peacetime,  and  the  equip- 
ment and  training  provided  by  them  will  be  In  addition  to  the 

^**^  io^d%i^tuSon°  may  so  change  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reappraise  our  program  at  any  time.  In  such  case  I  am  confident 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive  will  work  in  harmony  as 
a  team — as  they  are  doing  today.  #„„^. 

1  will  not  hwltate  at  any  moment  to  ask  for  additional  funds 

when  they  are  required.  „  v-  -  ^^  w.«,»r« 

In  this  era  of  swift,  mechanhsed  warfare,  we  all  have  to  remem- 
ber that  what  is  modem  today  and  up  to  date,  what  is  efficient 
and  practical,  becomes  obsolete  and  outworn  tomorrow. 

Even  whUe  the  production  line  turns  out  airplanes,  new  ones 
are  being  designed  on  the  drafting  table.        .         ^      .  , 

Even  as  a  cruiser  slides  down  the  ways,  plans  for  improvement. 
plana  for  increased  efficiency  in  the  next  model,  are  taking  shape 
In  the  blueprints  of  designers.  .-  .     ♦v.  „,, 

Every  day's  fighting  In  Europe,  on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  air. 
discloses  constant  changea  in  methods  of  warfare.  We  are  con- 
stantly improving  and  redesigning,  testing  new  weapons  and 
seeking  to  produce  in  accordance  with  the  latest  that  the  brains 

of  science  conceive.  ^w       —  .     -^        -.  ♦*,-  <« 

We  are  calling  upon  the  resources,  the  efficiency,  and  tne  in- 
eenulty  of  American  manufactxirers  of  war  materiel  of  aU  klmis— 
airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and  all  the  hundreds  of  products 
that  go  into  this  materiel.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
itself  manufactxirea  few  of  the  Implements  of  war.  Private  In- 
dustry wtl  continue  to  be  the  source  of  most  of  this  materiel; 
and  private  Industry  will  have  to  be  speeded  up  to  produce  It  at  the 
rate  and  efficiency  called  fwr  by  the  needs  of  the  tlmes^ 

I  know  that  private  business  cannot  be  expected  to  make  all  the 
capital  invertment  required  for  expansions  of  planU  and  factories 
and  personnel  which  this  program  calls  for  at  once.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  expect  industrial  corporations  to  do  this,  when  there  la 
a  chance  that  a  change  In  International  affairs  may  stop  future 

""^^efOTe.  the  Government  of  the  United  States  stands  ready 
to  advance  the  necessary  m<mey  to  help  provide  for  the  enlargement 
of  factories,  the  esUblishment  of  new  plants,  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  necessary  workers,  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
supply  for  the  hundreds  of  raw  materials  required,  the  development 
of  quick  mass  transportation  of  supplies.  The  details  of  thla  are 
now  being  worked  out  In  Washington,  day  and  night. 

We  are  calling  on  men  now  engaged  In  private  Industry  to  help 
U8  m  carrying  out  this  program  and  you  will  hear  more  of  thla 
In  the  next  few  days. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  men  we  call  uptm  wiU  be  engaged 

in  the  actual  production  o*  thla  mat«rlel.     That  wlU  stlU  have  to 

be  carried  on  in  the  plants  and  factories  throughout  the  land. 

^f»te  liMlxistry  will  have  th$  reipoMlblllty  <<  providing  the  beat. 


speediest,  and  most  efficient  ma«  production  of  '•^'^J  "  Is  cap- 
able. The  functions  of  the  buslnes.smen  waose  assistance  we  are 
calling  upon  wUl  be  to  coordinate  t!il.<;  program— to  see  to  It  that 
ali    of    the^  plants   continue    to   operate    at    maximum   speed    and 

*°pit?Stlc  Americans  of  proven  merit  and  of  unquestioned  ability 
in  theS-  special  fields  ^  coming  to  Washington  to  help  the 
Government  with  their  training,  experience,  and  capablllty_ 

It  is  our  purpose  not  only  to  speed  up  production  but  to  In- 
crease the  total  facilities  of  the  Nation  In  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  further  enlarged  to  meet  emergencies  of  the  future. 

But  as  this  program  proceeds  there  are  several  things  we  must 
continue  to  watch  and  safeguard,  things  which  are  Just  as  Impor- 
tant to  the  sound  defense  of  a  nation  as  physical  armament  Itself^ 
While  our  Navy  and  our  airplanes  and  our  guns  may  be  our  first 
lines  of  defense.  It  Is  still  clear  that  way  down  at  the  bottom^ 
underlying  them  all.  giving  them  their  strength,  sustenance,  and 
power,  are  the  spirit  and  morale  of  a  free  people.  ,v.   »  *v.     - 

For  that  reason,  we  must  make  sure  In  all  that  we  do.  that  there 
be  no  break-down  or  cancelation  of  any  of  the  great  social  gains 
which  we  have  made  In  these  past  years.  We  have  carried  on  an 
offensive  on  a  broad  front  against  social  and  economic  Inequalities 
and  abuses  which  had  made  our  society  weak.  That  offensive 
should  not  now  be  broken  down  by  the  pincers  movement  of 
those  who  would  use  the  present  needs  of  physical  military  de- 
fense to  destroy  It.  _„i,,„„ 
There  Is  nothing  In  our  present  emergency  to  Justify  maXlng 
the  workers  of  our  Nation  toll  for  longer  hours  than  now  limited 
by  statute  As  more  orders  come  in  and  as  more  work  has  to  be 
done,  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  who  are  now  unemployed,  will 
receive  employment. 

There  Is  nothing  In  our  present  emergency  to  Justify  a  lowering 
of  the  standards  of  employment.  Minimum  wages  should  not  be 
reduced.  It  Is  my  hope.  Indeed,  that  the  new  speed-up  of  produc- 
tion will  cause  many  businesses  which  new  pay  below  the  minimum 

standards  to  bring  their  wages  up  

There  Is  nothing  In  our  present  emergency  to  Justify  a  breaking 
down  of  old-age  j)enslons  or  unemployment  Insurance.  I  wo\ild 
rather  see  the  systems  extended  to  other  groups  who  do  not  now 

enjoy  them.  ^      »,*  »       » 

There  Is  nothing  In  our  present  emergency  to  Justify  a  retreat 
from  any  of  our  social  objectives — conservation  of  resources,  assist- 
ance to  agriculture,  housing,  and  help  to  the  underprivileged. 

Conversely,  however.  I  am  sure  that  responsible  leaders  will  not 
permit  «:me  sp?clahzed  group  which  represents  a  minority  of  the 
total  employees  of  a  plant  or  Industry  to  break  up  the  continuity 
of  employment  of  the  majority  of  the  employees  The  policy  and 
the  laws  providing  for  coUectlve  bargaining  are  still  In  force  And 
labor  will  be  adequately  represented  In  Washington  In  this  defense 

program.  ^  ^  . 

Also  OUT  present  emergency  and  a  common  sense  of  decency  maxe 
It  Imperative  that  no  new  group  of  war  millionaires  come  Into  being 
In  this  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  struggles  abroad.  The  American 
people  wUl  not  relish  the  Idea  of  any  American  citizen  growing 
rich  and  fat  In  an  emergency  of  blood  and  slatighter  and  human 

suffering.  ^         ^  . 

And  finally,  this  emergency  demands  that  the  consvmiers  of 
America  be  protected  so  that  our  general  cost  of  living  can  be 
maintained  at  a  reasonable  level.  We  ought  to  avoid  the  spiral 
processes  of  the  World  War.  The  soundest  policy  U  for  every  em- 
ployer m  the  country  to  help  give  useful  employment  to  the 
millions  who  arc  unemployed.  By  giving  to  those  millions  an  in- 
creased purchasing  power,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  will 
rise  to  a  much  higher  level. 

Today's  threat  to  our  national  security  Is  not  a  matter  of  military 
weapons  alone.     We  know  of  new  methods  of  attack. 

The  Trojan  horse.  The  "fifth  column,"  that  betrays  a  nation 
unprepared  for  treachery. 

Spies,  saboteurs,  and  traitors  are  the  actors  In  this  new  strategy. 
With  ail  of  these  we  must  deal  vigorously. 

But  there  Is  an  added  technique  for  weakening  a  nation  at  Its 
very  roots,  for  disrupting  the  entire  pattern  of  life  of  a  people.  It 
Is  Important  that  we  understand  It. 

The  method  Is  simple  First,  discord.  A  group — not  too  large — 
a  group  that  may  be  sectional  or  racial  or  political — Is  encouraged 
to  exploit  their  prejudices  through  false  slogans  and  emotional  ap- 
peals. The  aim  of  those  who  deliberately  egg  on  these  groups  is  to 
create  confusion  of  counsel,  public  Indecision,  political  paralysis, 
and.  eventually,  a  state  of  panic. 

Sound  national  policies  come  to  be  viewed  with  a  new  and  un- 
reasoning skepticism,  not  through  the  wholesome  political  debatca 
of  honest  and  free  men  but  through  the  clever  schemes  of  foreign 
agents. 

As  a  restilt  of  these  new  techniques,  armament  programs  may 
be  dangerously  delayed.  Singleness  of  national  purpose  may  be 
undermined.  Men  can  lose  confidence  In  each  other,  and  therefore 
in  the  efficacy  of  their  own  united  action.  Faith  and  courage  yield 
to  doubt  and  fear.  The  unity  of  the  state  is  so  sapped  that  its 
strength  is  destroyed. 

All  this  la  no  Idle  dream.  It  has  happened  time  after  time.  In 
nation  after  nation,  during  the  last  2  years.  Fortunately,  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  are  not  easy  dupes.  Campaigns  of  group 
hatred  or  class  struggle  have  never  made  much  headway  among 
us.  and  are  not  making  headway  now.  But  new  forces  are  being 
unleashed,  deliberately  planned  propagandas,  to  divide  and  weaken 
U8  in  the  face  ot  danger  a$  oUier  oatlons  have  been  weakened  before. 


,^      n^-r-ri-l      /-^/NXT/^  n  T7t  C«  O  T/^XT  A  T        TJITPYlPri 
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These  dividing  forces  are  undiluted  pcrtaon.  They  must  not  be 
allowed  to  spread  in  the  New  World  aa  tbey  have  In  the  Old.  Our 
moral  and  mental  defenses  must  be  ralaed  as  never  before  against 
those  who  would  cast  a  smoke  screen  across  our  vision. 

The  development  of  our  defense  program  makes  it  essential  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  feel  that  we  have  some  contribution  to 
make  toward  the  security  of  our  countty. 

At  this  time,  when  the  wtM-ld — and  the  wortd  Includes  our  own 
American  hemisphere — Is  threatened  by  foroea  of  destruction,  It  la 
my  reaolve  and  yours  to  build  up  our  armed  defenses. 

We  shall  build  them  to  whatever  heights  the  future  may  reqtilre. 

We  shall  rebuild  them  swiftly,  as  the  methods  of  warfare  swiftly 
change. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  we  have  been  building  on  this 
conUnent  a  free  society,  a  society  In  which  the  promise  of  the 
hitman  spirit  may  find  fulfillment.  Commingled  here  are  the  blood 
and  genius  cA  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  have  sought  thU 
promise. 

We  have  built  well.  We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  a  free  society,  of  a  free  and  productive  economic  sys- 
tem, to  every  family  in  the  land,    Thla  la  the  promise  of  America 

It  is  this  that  we  must  continue  to  build — thla  that  we  must 
continue  to  defend. 

It  is  the  task  of  our  generation.  But  we  build  and  defend  not 
for  our  generation  alone.  We  defend  tbe  foundations  laid  by  our 
fathers.  We  build  a  life  for  generations  yet  unborn.  We  defend 
and  we  buUd  a  way  of  life,  not  for  America  alone  but  for  all  man- 
kind.   Ours  is  a  high  duty,  a  noble  taak. 

Day  and  mght  I  pray  for  the  restoration  of  peace  In  this  mad 
world  of  ours.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  I.  the  President,  ask  the 
American  people  to  pray  In  behalf  of  such  a  cause — I  know  you 
are  praying  with  me. 

I  am  certain  that  out  of  the  hearts  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  land,  in  every  waking  minute,  a  supplication  goes  up 
to  Almighty  God;  that  all  of  us  beg  that  suffering  and  starving,  that 
death  and  destruction  may  end.  and  that  peace  may  retxim  to 
the  world.  In  common  affection  for  all  mankind,  your  prayers 
Join  with  mine,  that  God  will  heal  tbe  wounds  and  the  hearts  of 
numanlty. 

Organization  for  the  Protection  of  American 

Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27  legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


ADDRBB8  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHOKgY.  OP  WYOMINO. 
BEFORE  NA-nONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE  BOARD.  AND 
AN   EDITORIAL  FEOM  THE  WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  CMahoneyJ  for  several  years — in  fact,  ever 
since  he  introduced  his  first  bill  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
our  system  of  free  enterprise — ^has  been  pressing  for  con- 
sideration of  this  vital  problem.  A  few  days  ago  he  ad- 
dressed the  NaUonal  Industrial  Conference  Board,  at  New 
York  City,  on  the  subject.  His  address  was  considered  of 
such  significance  as  to  form  the  subject  of  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  address  and  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  editorial  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooka,  as  follows: 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  received  and  accepted  the  Invi- 
tation of  Dr  Jordan  to  participate  In  this  significant  discussion 
ol  the  "possibilities  of  the  reconstruction  and  improvement  of 
American  enterprise."  It  Is.  by  all  odds,  the  most  important  ques- 
tion of  our  time,  a  question  which  loses  none  of  Its  Importance 
even  by  reason  of  the  shocking  events  of  the  last  few  days.  We 
are  In  fact  dealing  with  one  of  the  great  crises  of  human  history, 
a  crisis  which  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  subject  matter  of 

your  conferences.  ..w  *  *... 

There  Is  no  disagreement  anywhere  in  America  today  that  thla 
ootmtry  must  be  made  absolutely  Impregnable  against  every  pos- 
sible attack.  There  wUl  be  complete  cooperaUon  among  all  our 
people  with  the  program  now  gaining  q)eed  and  cohesion  In  Wash- 
inffton  to  complete  our  defense.  None  will  cooperate,  I  am  sxire, 
more  freely  and  effectively  than  those  who  are  assembled  here. 
Minor  divisions  and  differences  of  opinion  wUl  be  forgotten  In  the 
knowledge  that  a  new  political  system  which  would  destroy  aU  the 
IdeaU  of  democracy,  threatens  to  enguU  tbe  world. 


In  this  crlBla  I  find  It  a  profoundly  encouraging  and  hopeful  sign 
that  so  many  busy  btwinesa  eiecutlvea  have  found  the  time  to 
attend  your  seaslona  and  to  give  attention  to  the  many  varied  prob- 
lems listed  on  yoxir  program.  More  Important,  however,  than  thla 
catalog  of  problems  is  the  fact  that  in  your  program  they  aU  have 
been  tied  together  by  the  two  words.  "American  enterprtae." 

I  have  come  here  tonight  to  talk  to  you  becauae  I  believe  In  Amer- 
ican enterprise  and  because  I  believe  that  the  preeervaUon  o'^^^J'- 
Ican  enterprise,  as  our  Nation  has  conceived  it,  is  the  greatest  aerviea 
that  the  people  of  America  can  perform  for  a  bewUdered  *ndtor- 
tured  world.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  war  developments  abroad, 
nor  rising  emotion  in  America,  have  In  any  way  diminished  the 
need  of  such  conferences  as  this.  On  the  contrsay,  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Europe  only  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  united  and  de- 
termined defense  of  the  principle  of  free,  American  enterpris^^by 
all  the  p>eople  of  this  country. 

Before  we  can  make  this  defense,  however,  we  mxist  understand 
Just  exactly  what  American  enterprlae  la,  and  we  must  comprehend 
the  dangers  which  beset  it. 

raxB  opposTumTT  n  basic 
I  conceive  American  enterprise  to  be  the  right  of  every  man  to 
work  and  to  possess  the  fruits  of  his  toll.  This  enterprise  as  we  know 
it  Is  worthy  of  defense  because  it  represents  that  free  opportunity, 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen  of  this  RepubUc  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  use  the 
faculties  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by  an  all-wise  Creator. 
If  there  is  anything  distinctive  In  the  American  way  of  life,  if  there 
is  any  mark  which  differentiates  American  Ideals  of  political  and 
economic  organization  from  those  of  other  peoples  and  other  ooim- 
trlea.  it  is  that  here  we  hold  it  to  be  a  self-evident  truth  that  to 
every  individual  God  has  given  rights  which  no  other  Individual,  or 
no  organization  of  Individuals,  whether  political  or  economic,  can 
take  away. 

Unless  enterprise  is  free.  It  la  not  enterprlae.  For  If  It  to  not 
free,  it  Is  controlled,  and  when  It  Is  controlled  it  does  not  repreaent 
the  spontaneous  reaction  which  proceeds  from  the  unfettered  flow 
of  individxud  energy  and  intelligence.  America  has  grown  great 
because  we  have  managed  somehow  In  thte  country  to  keep  Indi- 
vidual enterprlae  free.  European  civilization  to  tottering  upon  the 
brink  of  complete  destruction  because  Europe  has  not  succeeded 
in  finding  the  way  to  protect  the  individual  from  organlaatlona. 
t)Oth  economic  and  political,  which  claim  the  right  to  restrain  hto 
freedom  and  direct  hto  activity. 

The  failure  of  Europe  and  Its  present  cataslaophe  are  the  result 
of  complete  mtounderstanding  of  the  fundamental  concept  upon 
which  otir  mstltutlons  have  been  founded,  namely,  that  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men  to  preserve  the  Inalienable  rights 
which  individuals  derive  from  their  Creator.  This  fundamental 
American  philosophy  to  spumed  by  those  leaders  who  preach  the 
doctrine  that  man  has  no  rights  which  certain  races  or  States  may 
not  disregard  or  destroy.  If  we  are  Americans  and  If  we  believe  In 
American  principles  we  know  that  this  to  not  true.  We  know  that 
the  Indlvldvial  comes  first,  that  he  derives  hto  being  and  hto  Inde- 
pendence from  a  power  which  man  cannot  control,  and  that  kings 
and  constitutions  are  only  the  creatures  of  man,  not  hto  masters. 
Thto  to  the  principle  which  we  must  understand  and  defend  If 
we  are  to  vmderatand  and  defend  American  enterprlae.  But  we 
must  go  a  step  further  and  we  must  understand  also  that  the 
problem  of  our  time  to  to  preserve  the  rights  of  men  In  an  era 
which  compels  a  higher  degree  of  organization,  both  political  and 
economic,  than  was  ever  before  necessary  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world.  Those  who  selected  the  subject  matter  for  these  dto- 
cusslons  understood  this  principle,  for  the  prospectiis  of  thto 
Institute  of  Enterprise  sets  it  forth  as  a  "series  of  private  wmfer- 
ences  devoted  to  systematic  discussion  of  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  the  American  enterprise  organization  and  possibilities, 
programs,  and  procedures  for  its  reconstruction  and  improvement." 

EWDL.T  or  OBOAKIZATION   OM   FCOFLB 

Thto  title  to  a  lecture  In  itself  and  could  be  subjected  to  most 
stimulating  analysis,  but  I  shall  be  content  to  point  to  the  emphasto 
which  is  placed  upon  organization.  No  group  of  American  citizens, 
indeed,  no  group  of  individuals  anywhere  in  the  world,  could 
understand  better  than  do  the  members  of  thto  conference  the  Im- 
portance of  organization.  Modem  business  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible without  It.  for  most  of  the  activities  upon  which  It  depends 
are  group  activities.  Consider  the  nature  and  significance  of  some 
of  the  subjects  you  have  had  under  discussion  since  last  Septem- 
ber— capital,  production,  power,  transportation,  and  taxation.  All 
of  these  are  problems  of  group  or  coUectlve  activity.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Investment  of  savings  has  become  so  Important  a 
subject  of  general  discussion  to  that  so  many  of  the  avenues  of 
modem  Investment  are  to  be  foimd  only  in  enterprises  which  are 
carried  on  by  groups  of  Individuais.  Power  to  made  available  only 
through  the  cooperation  of  large  nvimbers  of  persons,  because  no 
single  person  to  capable,  under  modem  conditions,  at  making  steam 
or  electricity  available  for  practical  tiae.  All  of  the  elements  of 
transportation  and  commimlcation  which  only  a  few  decades  ago 
were  wholly  within  the  control  of  individuals  are  today,  so  far  as 
modem  enterprise  to  concerned,  whoUy  within  the  control  ot  groups 
of  Individuals,  and  these  Indlviduato  have  fotuid  it  Becesaary  to  Im- 
pose organization  upon  themselves  in  order  to  make  their  purposes 
effective.  Old-fashioned  methods  of  tranqxjrtation  are,  to  be  sure. 
still  available,  but  they  are  no  longer  convenient;  they  no  longer 
serve  our  purposes.  Our  greatgrandfathers,  everyone  of  them,  could 
provide  themselves  with  aU  the  transportation  they  needed  becauae 
every  practical  man  of  a  century  ago  could,  under  the  press  at 
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necessity.  buDd  himself  a  wagon  and  acquire  a  horse,  ^"t  »°^«  5^ 
Sf  Sn  Jiulp  ourselves  with  the  means  of  transportatlcm  which  ^e 
modem^rld  demands.  We  have  to  depend  upon  the  coUectlve 
SSn^t^is  which  manufacture  locomotives  and  ™U«>af,  <^ 
SnomobUes  and  airplanes,  and  which  make  steam,  electricity,  and 
£ascllne  available  for  InsUnt  use  by  every  man.  *„^„>,i«- 

Thus,  organization  Is  the  mark  of  the  modem  world.  The  troubles 
of  this  ge^tlon  arise  from  the  simple  'f  c*  ^hatj^e  have  notyet 
learned  how  to  shape  this  necessary  organization  in  such  a  manner 
i  STprSrvJ  ^£r  individual  freedom  for  the  P'ot^^*??,  "^f 
Jjeservatlon  of  which  the  United  States  of  Ajj^J^i*  was  wtaWl^ed 
&  we  understand  the  meaning  of  organization  and  the  necessity 
S  mak"Sg  it  serve  the  individual  needs  of  all  our  people  we  »haU 
SnSnitSd  that  the  economic  organization,  l^^e  the  polltl^l 
organization,  must  not  be  permitted  to  become  more  powerful  than 
thi  people.  Then  we  shaU  be  In  a  position  to  offer  to  mankind  the 
p7^rlptlon  for  pe«:«  and  prosperity,  for  lack  "'^"^^.^^^^^^  °»;*e2S 
ot  Europe  are  today  d«troylng  one  another  and  tearing  away  the 

roots  of  civilization.  ^  .    «^i„.*  ««t 

Europe  has  organized  for  war.  and.  though  much  against  our 
wiU  by  that  very  fact  we  are  compelled  to  organize  for  war;  our 
real  duty  is  to  organize  for  peace.  Europe  has  organized  for 
dertructlon  because  of  fear,  fear  that  races  and  indiv  duals  cannot 
live  without  pUlage  and  rapine  upon  one  another  We  ^^^  °^^^- 
ize  for  constructive  purposes  once  we  realize  that  the  world  pro- 
vides more  than  enough  for  all  and  that  by  intelligent  distribu- 
tion of  the  abundance  which  surrounds  us  we  can  actually, 
through  organization,  make  robbery  and  pillage  as  unnecessary 
amoni  nations  as  It  is  among  men.  Not  upon  fear  of  one  another 
but  upon  faith  In  the  capacity  of  our  people  to  cooperate,  can  we 
give  the  world  that  organization  of  free  enterprise  which  it  so 
much  needs. 

rwovLx  ArwATS  COME  rotsT 
If  we  are  to  achieve  this  end.  we  must  begin  by  recognizing 
that  people  come  first;  that  they  precede  all  forms  of  human  or- 
ganl^on;  and  that  all  organizations  Justify  themselves  only  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  serve  people.  A  railroad  system  Is  built 
across  a  continent  only  because  it  makes  cheap  transportation 
available  to  people.  A  telephone  system  Is  brought  into  existence 
only  because  people  want  to  communicate  conveniently  at  long 
dlstonces.  A  preat  electric  company  Is  possible  only  because  people 
want  electricity  in  their  homes  for  light  and  for  power.  Automo- 
biles, airplanes,  electric  refrigerators,  and  every  Imaginable  device 
which  has  been  Invented  to  supply  the  luxurious  tastes  of  the 
modem  world  are  possible  only  because  living  people  demand 
them:  and  so.  all  Industry,  all  business,  and  all  commerce  are 
organized  to  produce  and  distribute  the  unlimited  variety  of  pro^- 
wtB  which  human  Ingenuity  discovers  and  Invents  Though 
we  know  that  none  of  these  things  would  be  possib  e  without 
people  to  buy  and  to  use  them,  we  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
tiu:t  that  the  complex  industrial  organization  necessary  to  produce 
and  d^trlbute  these  products  wUl  Anally  defeat  Itself  if  It  Is  not 
K>  constructed  as  to  guarantee  to  people  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
oulre  what  business  offers.  _^      _*    * 

This  is  the  organization  which  American  enterprise  must  perfect 
and  defend  11  it  is  to  prt»erve  itself  and  offer  the  world  an  alter- 
native to  the  horror  that  now  makes  us  all  tremble.  The  totali- 
tarian governments  of  Europe  sprang  Into  existence  and  seized 
aU  power  because  the  economic  organization  had  failed  to  preserve 
opportunity  for  the  people.  ^,     ^ 

Germany  Italy,  and  Russia,  because  they  were  unable  to  create 
a  democratic  peace  organization  that  would  preserve  prosperity  for 
people  cho«e  the  horrible  alternative  of  creating  an  arbitrary  war 
oreanliatlon  In  the  attempt  to  preserve  their  own  lives  and  property 
by  destroying  the  lives  and  property  of  their  neighbors.  Great 
Britain  and^ance.  blind  as  we  have  been  blind  to  this  organization 
Of  death,  allowed  the  years  to  pass  as  It  grew  In  power  and  havliig 
failed  within  their  own  countries  to  protect  the  rights  of  people 
In  the  modem  economic  world,  now  And  themselves  lu  a  disastrous 
extremity  an  extremity  which  we  ourselves  now  share  because  the 
arbitrary  organizaUon  of  whole  peoples  for  war  has  repudiated  the 
old  concepts  of  neutrality  and  International  comity  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  democracy. 

PCBPAXB  FOE  FKACZ   AS  WZXL    AS  WAS 

ThouKh  as  a  result  we  find  ourselves  compelled,  in  defense  of  our 
Ideals  oflife.  to  organize  for  war  so  that  we  may  not  find  ourselves 
utterly  unprepared  as  other  peace-loving  nations  were,  we  shall 
make  a  tragic  mistake  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  for  a  single 
moment  that  such  organization  will  be  a  substitute  for  the  neces- 
sary organization  for  peac*  of  which  I  speak.  War  and  even  prepa- 
ration for  war  may.  for  a  time,  seem  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem.  Armies  which  are  assembled  for  purposes  of  destruction 
wUl  to  be  sure  use  the  hands  which  we  have  not  had  the  intelU- 
Kence  by  organization  and  cooperation,  to  put  to  work  in  the  pro- 
ductive enterprises  of  peace.  But  war  solves  nothing,  for  when  it 
18  over  the  same  atark  problems  of  people  and  their  relation  to  the 
economic  strxicture  remain  unanswered. 

He  who  imagines  that  In  this  great  crisis  America  can  dodge 
this  phase  of  the  problem  of  organization,  by  preparing  for  war. 
missM  the  fundamental  fact  that  there  L«»  neither  peace  nor  pros- 
perity save  in  production.  American  business  can  find  no  perma- 
nent pro^)enty  In  tbe  sale  of  commodities  to  a  modem  world  at 


war  Modem  war  the  aggressors  have  told  us.  Is  a  total  war.  That 
^ans  not^l7"he  destmctlon  of  soldiers  and  of  civlltans  aj^  of 
^men.^doJ'  children:  It  means  also  the  destruction  of  the  ability 
^  »K^i^~«nuS  to  nroduce  No  European  country  can  pay  for 
anvThSS  ifSlfunlesf  ifca^produce.  for  commerce  among  nations 
M^aSongJiSleS  merely  the  exchange  of  goods  and  »ervl«V"J 
wht^  thi  Kmy  of  one  r^an.  one  group,  or  one  nation  ^o  Produce 
is  destroyed  the  whole  basis  of  commerce  Is  '^^^y°yj^\J^%^^^l^ 
wo  ourselves  oreoare  as  we  must  prepare  for  our  own  deierise, 
JJon  t^ SlemKe  we  necessarily  incur  an  expense  of  staggering 
pro^rtloM  that  can  only  be  met  by  Increasing  cooperation  and 

P'Srnrone  delude  h!m.<«>lf,  therefore.  Into  the  ^"^f  ^^".^^X 
problem  of  organizing  people  so  that  they  may  «"'«'?  ^^^^^i^^S^! 
offered  by  modem  science  can  be  postponed  by  e"^"  *"  *^  P/X- 
ration  iar  war  We  must  ask  ourselves,  and  never  let  the  question 
"foSe^nJ^momenT  vanish  from  our  minds,  what  Is  to  happen  In 
this  world  if  ter  the  war  Is  over?  Who  Is  to  bind  up  the  woundsof 
war?  Who  IB  to  assuage  the  suffering  of  stricken  population?  Who 
S  to  preserve  the  American  Ideal  of  free  enterprise  if  we  »re  "°^^, 
do  It?  And  how  can  we  do  It  If  for  one  moment  we  confent  to  set 
aside  the  problem  of  economic  recovery  for  the  *>«'n*'*t  of  all? 

I  have  no  blue  print  to  offer,  but  I  can  recognize  the  f^^f"^^ 
principles  which  have  made  America  great  Just  «^s^V".  ^^.^^^J 
them.*^  We  know  that  the  progress  of  Ajnertca  has  been  the  fruit  of 
llbertv  the  liberty  of  every  man  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  xnai 
liberty  has  been  protected  heretofore  because  here  in  America  men 

umu  ^recently  at  least,  have  always  ^^J^^°^'>'^ly  ^.^nZftle- 
llbertv  is  the  product  of  economic  freedom.  When  economic  free- 
dom is  lest,  political  liberty  Is  endangered  That  Is  the  lesson 
Europe  teaches  us  today.  The  genius  and  energy  of  Americans  have 
been  free  to  bequeath  all  manner  of  discoveries  and  Indentions  to 
mankind  but  as  these  discoveries  and  Inventions  produce  a  more 
complex  'economy,  depending  In  greater  and  greater  degree  upon 
complex  economic  and  commercial  organization,  the  Individual  has 
been  finding  It  more  and  more  dlfScult  to  preserve  hU  econcmx 
freedom.  The  steady  increase  of  tenant  farmers  and  of  Industrial 
workers  whose  only  property  Is  an  uncertain  Job  has  marked  the 
erowlng  InstabUlty  of  our  economic  system.  When  people  are  with- 
out property  and  when,  for  any  reason,  they  cannot  command  the 
opportunity  to  work,  then  the  danger  to  established  order  arlses_^ 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of  the  demand  for  security.  That 
Is  the  phrase  to  be  sure,  but  It  Is  not  what  Is  actually  meant. 
People  want  opportunity  much  more  than  they  want  security. 
People  have  always  been  ready  to  risk  everything,  even  life  Itself,  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  objective.  But  when  organizations  become  so 
complex  that  the  Individual  is  overshadowed  and  has  no  sure  and 
certain  part  In  the  organization,  then  it  Is  that  dissatisfaction  and 
unrest  begin  to  appear.  America  has  heretofore  always  sought  to 
preserve  the  open  door  of  opportunity  to  people.  We  have  boasted, 
and  rightfully  so.  that  In  this  country  evf-ry  man  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  work  coxUd  work  and  by  energy  and  Intelligence  could 
rise  to  the  highest  positions  in  business  and  in  Industry  It  Is 
Impossible  to  read  the  names  of  modern  American  business  execu- 
tives without  knowing  that  this  is  so.  The  greatest  personal  satis- 
faction I  have  had  as  chairman  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  has  been  the  realization,  as  a  result  of  my  contacts  that 
America  is  still  devoted  to  the  old  traditions  of  freedom  and  that 
American  businessmen,  no  less  than  American  workers,  are  willing 
to  protect  and  defend  the  elementary  principles  of  human  rights, 
upon  which  our  country  was  founded. 

ECONOMIC    OEGANIZATION    NEEDED 

Once  before  the  people  of  this  land  faced  a  great  crisis  of  or- 
ganization. It  was  after  the  Revolutionary  War  when  13  sovereign 
States  were  struggling  to  cooperate  for  the  mutual  t)eneflt  of  their 
people  In  an  Imperfect  union  They  saw  the  need  of  political  or- 
ganization then  and  they  called  together  a  convention  chosen  from 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  to  draw  a  constitution 
which  would  give  them  the  more  perfect  union  that  was  needed 
to  protect  the  general  welfare. 

The  political  organization  which  proceeded  from  that  convention 
was  the  work  of  all  and  It  gave  to  the  world  a  government  of  the 
people,  that  is  to  say.  a  government  of  all  the  people:  a  govern- 
ment which  derived  Its  authority,  not  from  the  desires  or  needs 
of  any  single  group,  however  powerful,  but  from  the  desires  and 
needs  of  a  whole  people  who  were  determined  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom  for  all. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  a  conception  of  an  economic  organi- 
zation upon  the  same  broad  national  scale,  one  which  shall  not 
be  designed  to  serve  the  interests  of  any  group  or  class,  but 
which,  Uke  our  political  organization,  shall  be  founded  upon  the 
abiding  conviction  that  our  economic  system  must  be  made-  to 
work  so  as  to  serve  all.  

We  must  therefore  comprehend  clearly  the  nature  of  the  organi- 
zation and  the  source  of  the  authority  which  the  Individual  must 

obey. 

Organizations  of  minorities,  whatever  they  may  be,  represent 
only  part  of  the  people,  each  group  acting  according  to  Its  own 
function.  This  is  obvlctisly  true  in  the  economic  sphere,  for  even 
those  huge  and  efficient  organizations  which  have  produced  the 
tritmiphant  Industrial  successes  of  America,  represent  only  parts 
of  our  population.  The  railroad  expert  cannot  speak  for  the  auto- 
mobile  mantifacturer.     The  manufacturer  cannot  speak  for   the 
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financier.  The  leaders  of  the  petroleum  Industry  cannot  possibly 
know  the  problems  of  the  steel  maker,  and  so  it  goes  through  the 
whole  variety  of  commerce  and  Industry  with  those  mighty  and 
far-flung  complicated  organizations  which  produce,  fabricate,  and 
distribute  all  the  commodities  of  trade  and  conuneroe. 

COVTRNMENT    ACTS     WHIN     ECONOMIC    OBCANIZATION    TMLS 

We  have  seen  from  what  has  happened  in  Europe  that  if  the 
modem  economic  organization,  for  all  its  Internal  efficiency,  falls 
to  preserve  economic  opportunity  for  people,  the  state  inevitably 
stepM  in  to  attempt  the  task  which  business  is  not  performing. 
When  people  cannot  And  employment  In  the  avenues  of  private 
Industry  they  turn  to  government.  When,  as  m  Germany,  the 
dominant  figures  of  the  economic  world.  In  order  to  protect  their 
own  Interests,  seek  to  obtain  control  of  government,  they  only 
lay  the  groimd  for  the  inevitable  result,  that  government  will  in 
the  end  dominate  and  control  business.  When  that  happens,  free 
enterprise  is  gone  and  the  state  has  become  not  only  more  power- 
ful than  the  economic  organization,  but  more  powerful  than  the 
people. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  or- 
ganization of  American  enterprise  which  will  protect  the  birth- 
right of  mankind  is  an  organizaUon  which,  by  preserving  free 
opportunity  to  all.  will  make  unnecessary  the  appeal  to  Gov- 
ernment to  perform  the  economic  function.  This  Is  the  task  this 
generation  faces.  Like  our  predecessors  who  drafted  our  political 
Constitution,  we  must  draft  an  economic  constitution.  Just  as 
they  undertook  to  preserve  political  freedom  for  men  by  fixing 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  political  organizations,  so  we 
must  preserve  economic  freedom  by  defining  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  economic  organizations. 

This  Is  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  of  America.  Here  in  the 
New  Yorld  the  challenge  must  be  met,  for  Evirope  has  failed  before 
ctu"  very  eyes. 

I  have  no  hesitation  In  predicting  that  the  totalitarian  states  of 
Europe  cannot  endure,  for  every  dictatorship  contains  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction.  Such  an  organization  is  founded 
on  the  negation  of  a  principle  that  all  history  and  all  religion, 
fortified  by  human  Instinct,  tells  us  is  true  that  every  individual 
soul  is  free  and  independent,  created  so  by  the  Author  of  all  life 
and  capable  of  being  subjugated  only  by  the  Author  of  Its  being. 
Whatever  may  be  the  temporary  advantage  of  the  mechanized 
legions  of  the  totalitarian  organization,  they  will  In  the  end  perish, 
because  they  will  be  defeated  by  the  free  spirits  of  free  men.  who, 
all   history  teaches,  can  never  be  held  In  permanent  bondage. 

We  stand  at  the  crossroads  of  history.  By  what  we  do  will  It  be 
determined  whether  democracy  and  freedom  shall  prevail.  I  place 
my  faith  In  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  the  people  of  America  to 
pieserve  for  all  mankind  and  American  heritage  of  free  enter- 
prise and  economic  liberty  for  all. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  27.  1940] 

CHALLENGE    TO    AMEEICA 

In  an  address  before  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
last  week  Senator  OMAHONrr  clearly  formtilated  the  nature  of  the 
task  ahead  of  the  United  States  If  It  wishes  to  preserve  a  system  of 
free  enterprise  based  upon  freedom  of  individual  action. 

Mr.  0"Mahonet  reminded  his  audience  that  war  and  preparation 
for  war.  however  imperative  under  present  conditions,  will  not  solve 
the  problems  confronting  this  Nation.  Permanent  prosperity  is  not 
to  be  achieved  by  selling  commodities  to  a  world  at  war.  We  have 
to  keep  m  mind  the  question  of  organization  for  peace,  even  In  the 
midst  of  the  present  turmoil  Our  Institutions  are  threatened  not 
by  war  alone  but  also  by  the  forces  that  led  to  prewar  political 
upheavals. 

The  Senator  from  Wvomlng.  In  statesmanlike  fashion,  tries  to  ex- 
plain the  triumph  of  totalitarian  political  systems  over  democratic 
methods.  The  problem  of  our  time,  he  well  says.  "Is  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  men  In  an  era  which  compels  a  higher  degree  of  organiza- 
tion, both  political  and  economic,  than  was  ever  before  necessary  In 
the  history  of  the  world  " 

In  a  society  In  which  extensive  organization  based  upon  collective 
activity  has  become  essential.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  achieve 
maximum  efflclenjy  without  Ignoring  the  claims  or  Invading  the 
rights  of  IndlvlduaU.  Yet.  if  either  economic  or  political  organiza- 
tions become  too  powerful.  Individual  liberties  are  extinguished. 

Tt>  avoid  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  Germany  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  Mr.  OMahonet  concludes,  the  United  States  must 
preserve  economic  opportunity  for  the  people.  This  means.  In 
simpler  terms  that  a  way  must  be  foimd  to  provide  employment 
for  the  Individual  without  making  him  a  ward  or  employee  of  the 

Government  Itself.  .^     ,     ^  ....     ^ 

Senator  OM.\HONrT  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  danger  to  our 
established  order  of  a  propertyle^s  people,  denied  the  opportunity  to 
work  The  existence  of  such  unfortunate  classes  abroad  vmdoubt- 
edly  has  played  Into  the  hands  of  political  demagogues  who  have 
used  the  economically  disinherited  and  the  spiritually  dissatisfied 
as  tools  for  the  work  of  destruction. 

Senator  0*Mahonet  sees  the  danger  ahead  and  he  has  presented 
the  problem  clearly.     It  Is  a  challenge  to  which  we  have  not  yet 
found  the  answer     But  we  are  less  likely  to  blunder  If  we  under- 
stand Its  universality  and  Its  critical  signlflcance. 
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ADDRESS  BT  HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN.  OP  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  on  Iceland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  whether  Iceland  Is  a  part  of  the  New  or  Old  World,  whether 
It  belongs  more  closely  to  America  or  to  Evirope,  most  geographers 
will  agree  with  a  characterization  in  a  State  Department  publica- 
tion of  1868  which  was  signed  by  Benjamin  Mills  Peirce.  It  haa 
on  Its  first  page  the  statement  that — 

"  •  •  •  (Iceland)  belongs  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
Is  an  Insular  dependency  of  the  North  American  Continent." 

The  rlghtness  of  this  1868  characterization  Is  even  more  ap- 
parent today;  for  we  have  learned  in  the  meantime  that  Greenland, 
always  considered  a  part  of  the  North  American  complex,  extends 
some  2°  of  latitude  farther  east  than  Iceland — a  line  drawn 
straight  south  from  the  most  easterly  tip  of  Greenland  passes 
about  50  miles  east  of  the  most  easterly  tip  of  Iceland. 

The  main  arguments  for  Iceland  being  American  which  were 
available  in  1868  remain  In  full  force.  You  can  see  Greenland 
from  the  mountains  of  northwestern  Iceland.  A  ship  rightly 
placed  in  the  185-mlle  gap  between  the  two  countries  will  see 
Iceland  to  the  southeast  and  Greenland  to  the  northwest;  by  con- 
trast, the  nearest  considerable  European  land,  Scotland,  is  520 
miles  from  Iceland.  Even  the  Faroes,  problematically  situated  so 
that  you  can  argue  reasonably  whether  they  are  European  or  Amer- 
ican, are  far  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  vision  from  the  nioun- 
taln  tops  of  southeastern  Iceland.  Norway,  the  nearest  part  of 
the  Euroj>ean  Continent,  Is  separated  from  Iceland  by  630  miles 
of  sea. 

Historically  Iceland  Is  a  part  of  the  New  World  in  that  the  Old 
World  had  to  discover  It.  Some  believe  that  the  discoverer  was 
the  Greek  navigator,  Pytheas,  around  325  B.  C;  what  we  know  defi- 
nitely Is  that  the  knowledge  of  Iceland  was  a  commonplace  to  the 
Irish  In  795  A.  D. 

The  Norsemen  seem  to  have  learned  about  Iceland  from  the  Irish 
during  the  spread  of  their  conquest  over  northern  Ireland  In  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century.  In  860  the  first  known  Scandi- 
navians went  to  Iceland;  in  870  they  began  moving  there  in  consid- 
erable numbers.  Scandinavian  reports  agree  with  the  Irish — the 
Irish  say  they  were  there  first  and  the  Scandinavians  say  they  found 
Irish  people  in  Iceland.  Many  of  these  Irish,  or  at  least  their  lead- 
ers, were  clergy.  This  was  before  the  institution  of  celibacy  was 
taken  up  by  the  Irish  priesthood,  so  that  there  would  have  been 
wives  and  families. 

However.  It  was  more  from  later  emigration  of  the  Irish  to  Iceland 
that  students  derive  that  share  of  Irish  blood  which  is  estimated 
by  different  authorities  at  from  10  to  50  percent.  If  we  add  the 
highest  and  lowest  estimates  and  divide  by  two,  we  get  30  percent, 
which  appears  reasonable.  It  is  agreed  that  there  were  no  people 
In  Iceland  when  the  Irish  moved  there.  Accordingly  we  feel  that 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  blood  Is  Norwegian,  about  60  percent,  with 
the  remaining  10  percent  from  Scotland.  England,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  perhaps  In  that  order.  The  total  of  Icelandic  blood  of 
other  sources  than  Scandinavian  and  Irish  will  be  less  than  1 
percent. 

The  chief  motive  for  the  Norse  colonization  of  Iceland  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  colonization  of  the  territory  which  became 
our  Thirteen  States — the  colonists  were  oppressed  minorities.  Their 
leaders  were  earls  and  petty  nobility  who  had  been  defeated  by 
King  Harald  the  Pairhalred.  first  to  become  master  of  all  of  Nor- 
way. It  was  dislike  for  his  overklngshlp  that  produced  the  migra- 
tion, with  a  necessarily  resulting  antipathy  for  that  type  of  gov- 
ernment. Accordingly  there  was  only  the  rudest  kind  of  sec- 
tional organization  until  the  country  grew  to  a  population  of  around 
50,000.  Then  there  was  established,  in  930,  a  republic  for  the 
whole  of  Iceland,  functioning  through  a  parliament  that  is  still  in 
session — In  Its  one  thousand  and  eleventh  year. 

It  Is  commonly  said  that  In  1261  Iceland  voluntarily  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  republic  and  became  a  province  of  Norway  through 
requesting  admission.  This  is  true  In  practice;  in  theory,  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  Dano-Norwegian  and  the  Icelandic  view. 
The  Scandinavians  claim  that  what  was  true  in  fact  was  alao  tni* 
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to  th«»ry  and  principle— that  Iceland  was  a  P«>Tlnc«.  ^^  JS^Z 
landers,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Scots,  claim  that  what 
they  asked  for  and  expected  to  get  In  1261  was  a  partnership.  This 
theoretical  poaltlon  they  held  through  the  centuries.  actuaUy  gain- 
ing little  home  rule,  however,  until  about  100  years  ago. 

By  1874  Iceland  had  worked  up  to  approximately  dominion  status, 
similar  to  the  relation  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  Just 
before  the  1914  war.  .       ^     .* 

In  1918  Iceland  became  an  Independent  state.  By  a  treaty  it  was 
arranged  that  the  same  man  who  was  King  of  Denmark  should  be 
King  of  Iceland— one  man  with  two  Jobs.  The  Danish  kingship 
was  inherited  and  for  life;  the  Icelandic  kingship  was  by  arrange- 
ment and  for  a  limited  p«-lod.  There  was  to  be  a  plebiscite  in 
1943  as  to  whether  the  same  man  should  be  reemployed  as  King 

of  l..eland.  ,        ^  ^  ,.  *u.    ^ 

Several  months  prior  to  the  German  Invasion  of  Denmark  three 
of  the  four  political  parties  of  Iceland  announced  that  they  would 
at  the  coming  plebiscite  oppose  the  continuation  of  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  King  of  Iceland.  The  only  party  which  had  not 
taken  this  poeltlon  prior  to  the  fall  of  Denmark  was  the  Communist. 
represented  by  four  members  In  a  Parliament  of  48.  Therefore  the 
declaration  which  Iceland  made  April  10  was  an  action  taken  In 
1940  that  would  have  been  taken  in  1943.  The  following  la  a 
translation  from  an  article  on  the  events  of  Aprtl  10.  1940,  pub- 
lished by  the  Reykjavik  dally  newspaper  Morgunbladld  of  the  same 

date: 

"The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  assembled  In  Joint  session  at 
2 -25  a.  m.  [April  10]  and  decided  unanimously  upon  two  crucial 
matters.  The  first  concerns  'leadership  In  affairs  of  the  state'  and 
the  second  'the  administration  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  coast 
guard  service.'  .  ,  . 

"The  first  decision  reads:  In  view  of  recent  developments  which 
have  made  It  Impossible  for  the  King  of  Iceland  to  exercise  those 
powers  which  were  entrusted  to  him  by  the  constitution.  Parlia- 
ment annoimcea  that  it  has  transferred  to  the  Cabinet  of  Iceland, 
for  the  time  being.  Ihe  exercise  of  the  said  powers.' 

"The  second  decision  reads:  'In  view  of  recent  developments  it  Is 
not  possible  for  Denmark  to  carry  out  those  transactions  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  Iceland  which  were  entrusted  to  it  by  paragraph 
7  of  the  Danish -Icelandic  Joint  declaration  of  law  [of  1918)  nor  can 
the  Danish  Oovemment  carry  forward  the  coast  guard  service  pro- 
Tided  for  In  paragraph  8  of  the  same  law.  Therefore,  Parliament 
announcee  that  Iceland  for  the  time  being  will  handle  Ita  own 
affairs  under  both  the  above  heads.'  " 


Mississippi,  the  Heart  of  the  South 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  27  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) ,  1940 


ARTICIiB  BT  THOMAS  OARNKR  JAMES 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  iMlnted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Thomas  Oamer  James  entitled  "Mississippi,  the  Heart  of  the 
South,"  published  In  The  Industrial  Expansion  of  the  South, 
the  special  edition  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial of  May  20.  1940. 

-    There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Jttumal  of  commerce  and  Oommeitrlal  of  May  20.  1940] 
Mississippi,  thx  Hxabt  or  tot  Soxtth — Most  Soutkkkn  or  Statks 

Has  Pafdi.  houaER.  On.,  and  Cotton,  Old  and  Nkw  Aauctn.TTmK, 

AND  A  Pow««  Lnw  Gam  LnntiNO  Evsbt  Town 
(By  Thomas  Oamer  James.  Mississippi  Advertising  Commission) 

The  oft-quoted,  phrase.  "MlsslsslppJ.  heart  of  the  South."  comes 
cloae  to  stating  a  truth  with  universal  applications.  Mississippi 
IB  the  heart  <rf  the  South,  not  only  by  virtue  of  its  central  loca- 
tion: It  Is  also  a  composite  and  the  epitome  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  most  characterlstleaUy  southern  of  them  aU. 

What  Is  possible  to  any  ijart  of  the  South  Is  to  some  extent 
possible  In  lOsslsslppl.  The  South'*  challenge,  the  South's  hope 
torepresented  to  Mississippi.  Industrial  news  from  the  South 
begins  In  Mississippi. 

White  paper  from  southern  ptneT 

The  first  mill  to  manufacture  bleached  Kraft  pi4>er  from  south- 
ern pine  is  at  ICoss  Point.  MIbBm  a  mUl  founded  by  the  South's 
first  successful  papermaker.  Pulpwood  from  Jackson  Coimty.  Mlsa, 
was  the  first  southern  -pine  ever  to  be  made  Into  paper. 

Low  cost  hjrdroelectrlc  powerY 


Tupelo.  Miss.,  was  the  first  city  to  use  T.  V.  A.  Power.  Since 
Januitfy  1.  1925.  Mississippi  has  built  up  a  grldwork  of  hlgh- 
transmlaslon  lines  Unking  every  town  in  the  State  and  supplying 
power  at  rates  comparable  to  those  of  any  State. 

New  industrial -crop  resources?  „i„„*^h 

Mississippi  leads  all  other  States  combined  to  acreage  planted 
to  tung  tiws.  Mississippi  has  the  Nation's  first  ligno-cellulose 
plastic  plant  In  operation.  Miaslssippi  has  the  Nations  only  com- 
mercial sweetpotato-starch  factory,  which  In  addition  to  1^  «^«=*^ 
product  Is  now  producing  a  cattle  feed  from  sweetpotato  hulls 
which  may  revolutionize  stock  feeding  practices  to  the  South.  In 
the  past  7  years  Mississippi  has  tripled  Its  cash  tooome  frMn  sales 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  As  a  result  of  soll-bulWlng 
practices  the  State's  yield  of  lint  cotton  has  tocreased  from  an 
average  of  185  pounds  per  acre  for  the  6  years  1928-32  to  an 
average  of  328  pounds  per  acre  for  the  past  4  years;  an  achieve- 
ment in  increased  crop  production  without  a  paraUel  to  the  his- 
tory of  American  agriculture. 

New  fuel  sources? 

The  Nation's  newest  major  oil  field  has  opened  In  Yazoo  County. 
Miss.,  following  a  strike  made  at  the  end  of  1939.  As  of  March  1. 
1940,  there  were  two  dozen  producing  wells  In  the  Yazoo  field,  as 
many  more  drUllng,  and  more  than  6.000,000  acres  in  the  State 
under  lease  to  the  revived  hunt  for  oil. 

LOCATING  MISSISSIPPI 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Industrial  news  from  the  South  is  largely 
Industrial  news  from  Mississippi.  For.  lying  alongside  the  great 
river  which  divides  the  South  to  two.  Mississippi  extends  across 
and  athwart;  the  concentric  arcs  of  southern  development  from 
geology  to  politics. 

Physlographlcally.  Mississippi  lies  nearly  entirely  within  the 
Coastal  Plain  province  characteristic  of  the  southeastern  United 
States — extreme  northeast  Mississippi  being  the  exception — and 
extends  completely  across  the  Cocistal  Plain  from  north  to  south 
at  a  point  halfway  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
Climatically,  Mississippi  lies  entirely  within  the  humid's  sxib- 
troplcal  region  characteristic  of  the  southeastern  United  States, 
extending  almost  across  this  climatic  belt  at  its  midpoint  from  east 
to  west. 

Mississippi  lies  entirely  within  the  belt  of  red  and  yeUow  soils, 
characteristic  group  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  the  lati- 
tudinal extent  of  the  State  almost  equaling  that  of  the  soil  belt, 
and  the  State's  position  being  only  slightly  west  of  the  geographic 
center  of  this  major  soli  group. 

Mississippi  is  centrally  located  relative  to  the  southeastern  forest 
region  of  the  United  States  &nd  stretches  completely  across  that 
region  from  north  to  south. 

Thtis  does  Mississippi  occupy  the  approximate  center  of  each  of 
the  four  major  natxiral  regions  descriptive  of  the  South's  physiog- 
raphy, climate,  soils,  and  natural  vegetation.  And  thus  does  Mis- 
sissippi's geographic  composite  nearly  epitomize  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  South.  Mississippi's  latlttidinal  extent  traverses  the 
whole  series  of  geologic  deposits  of  the  Coastal  Plain  in  Its  800-foot 
range  of  elevation.  The  frost-free  season  grades  from  275  days 
along  the  coast  to  200  days  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Average  annual  precipitation  varies  from  as  much  as  65  Inches 
along  the  coast  to  less  than  48  Inches  to  the  extreme  northwest 
Mississippi  soils,  developed  from  alluvial,  loesslal.  and  sedimentary 
parent  materials,  represent  great  graphic  position  and  drainage 
Mississippi  tocludes  portions  of  four  major  forest  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Nine  distinct  vegetation  tj'pes  comprise  its  varied 
pattern  of  plant  associations. 

THE  STATE'S  EZSOtTSCES 

So  then  a  summary  of  MLssLsslppl's  resources  samples  the  South's 
resources.  The  South  is  Mississippi  spread  out  and  diffused.  One 
Is  the  todex  to  the  other. 

The  tabtilation  shotild  begin  with  climate,  the  resource  which 
cannot  Itself  be  remade,  nor  transported,  nor  manipulated,  nor 
exhausted.  The  framework  within  which  the  State's  agro-indus- 
trial development  must  be  projected,  Mississippi's  climate  is  one 
of  frequent  changes  within  moderate  limits,  being  relatively  pre- 
dictable rather  than  monotonous.  The  repeating  annual  cycles  of 
Mississippi's  weather  changes  are  remarkably  uniform,  a  feature  In 
the  physical  resources  of  the  State  which  hardly  can  be  over- 
emphasized. Mississippi  being  rivaled  by  few  other  areas  In  this 
respect. 

For  agro-todustrlal  expansion.  Mississippi's  climate  Is  excellent. 
It  is  amiable  yet  stimulating  In  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
months.  With  the  development  of  refrigeration  and  alr-condl- 
tlonlng.  the  high  summer  average  temperature  occurring  In  the 
Interior  of  the  State  no  longer  presents  an  Industrial  problem. 
The  frost-free  p>erlod  allows  an  unusually  long  growing  season  and 
a  wide  variety  of  pastures  and  crops.  The  seasonal  variations  In 
precipitation  between  northwest  and  southeast  Mississippi  like- 
wise allow  for  a  maximum  variety  to  crops  and  timber  within  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  annual  aggregate  precipitation  averages.  The 
combtoatlon  of  high  average  precipitation  and  mild  temperattire  Is 
highly  favorable  to  forest  growth  and  ts  an  important  consideration 
to  low  costs  of  crop  production. 

Then  next  are  the  minerals  to  evaluating  which  availability  and 
accessibility  are  as  important  as  possession.  Located  midway  be- 
tween the  coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  Southeastern  States  and  the 
oil  and  gas  fields  of  the  Southwestern  States  and  being  readUy 
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available  to  the  mineralized  areas  of  the  southeastern  and  mldcon- 
tlnent  regions  Mississippi  Is  In  an  Ideal  situation  for  the  coordi- 
nated U!«e  of  a  great  variety  of  mineral  products  from  aU  parts  of 
the  South.  ,      .         , 

Of  special  Importance  Is  the  proximity  to  both  typ>es  of  mineral 
fuels,  the  coal  of  the  Southea.st  and  the  oil  and  gas  of  the  South- 
west. As  a  result  of  this  favorable  position,  and  because  of  vol- 
luntoous  production  of  natural  gas  and  oil  within  the  State,  some 
parts  of  Mlssi.'^slppl  enjoy  lower  Industrial  rates  on  natural  gas 
than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  Mississippi  Is  unsur- 
passed m  the  varletv  and  quality  of  her  vmdeveloped  clay  resources, 
detailed  tests  of  which  are  now  being  conducted  by  the  State  along  | 
with  State  surveys  of  surface  and  ground-water   resources. 

It  was  from  a  preliminary  storvey  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
Yazoo  County  that  the  present  oil  play  there  developed.  Surveys  of 
other  counties  In  the  State,  now  being  carried  out  on  a  multiple- 
county  scale,  promise  equal  rewards. 

TaAN  spobtatiok 

A  factor  In  evaluating  all  other  resources  Is  transportation.  Rall- 
wavs  Inland  waterways,  motor  routes,  and  airways  which  fore- 
shadow the  supertrangportatlon  routes  of  the  near  future  show 
Mississippi  to  be  the  transportation  crossroads  of  the  South,  Raw 
materials  to  factories,  finished  goods  to  markets  are  carried  easUy  to. 
from,  and  through  Mississippi.  ^  ,.  ^  ,^. 

More  than  4  000  miles  of  trackage  operated  by  a  half  dozen  major 
companies  serve  Mississippi  by  rail.  In  the  Illinois  Central  system 
th-  State's  western  half  Is  served  by  one  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  s 
greatest  trunk-Une  carriers.  The  recent  merger  of  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  and  the  Gulf  Mobile  &  Northern  into  the  Gulf.  Mobi.e  &  Ohio 
RaUroad  gives  the  State  ano.her  giant  r&Uway  system  to  lu  eastern 

half. 

The  Nation's  largest  Inland  waterway,  the  Mississippi  River,  carries 
Federal  and  prlv.Te  barge  traffic  from  half  a  continent  along  the 
western  border  of  MLssivsippl. 

M.sslEstppl's  deep-water  harbor  at  Oulfport  Is  advantageously 
accessible  to  the  mid-South  area.  The  harbor's  nearness  to  the  open 
Gulf  effecU  time  s.ivings  as  high  as  24  hours  over  Its  chief  com- 
petitive ports  and  r.ew  wharfs  provide  economics  In  handling. 

Mississippi's  new  $90  OOO.OOO  arterial  highway  system  is  the  peer  of 
any  other  State,  and  with  the  second  largest  system  of  secondary 
roads  in  the  Nation,  Mississippi  Is  weU  known  for  Its  all-weather 
farm-to-market  roadways.  Servln;  an  evenly  distributed  population. 
Mississippi's    motor   freight    lines   are   extending   their   operations 

rapidly. 

Labor  to  convert  raw  materials  Into  finished  products  Is  another 
factor  In  the  evaluation  of  resources.  Here  the  damaging  of  pre- 
vious migratlcn  from  farm  to  city  is  backing  up  a  reservoir  of  farm 
you  hs  of  the  most  productive  age  for  release  In  the  channels  of  new 
industries  Harvard  University  found  Mississippi  farm  youths  to 
possess  greater  endurance  and  capacity  for  work  than  eastern  col- 
lege students  Factory  superintendents  are  finding  them  quick  to 
learn  new  trades. 

This  Land  of  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jr. 

OP^  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1940 


HUTORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May  26: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlsp»tch  of  May  28.  1940] 

THIS  U^NT)  or  UBUll 

America's  course  Is  clear. 

We  must  stay  out  of  this  European  war. 

If  destiny  has  decreed  that  our  democracy  Is  to  be  threatened, 
we  must  prepare  to  protect  it.  not  in  Europe  but  here  at  home 

The  CTeat  American  statesman.  Daniel  Webster,  said  that  "God 
grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love  It.  and  are  always  ready  to 
guard  and  defend  It."  If  Daniel  Webster  were  alive  today,  he  would 
be  preaching  impassioned  sermons  from  this  text,  but  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  they  would  be  one-tenth  as  Impressive  as  the  lessons  being 
drawn  by  the  American  people  from  the  smashing  victories  of  Adolf 
Hitler  over  the  liberty-loving  peoples  at  Europe. 

One  of  these  lessons  la  that  we  Americans  can  no  longer  take 
liberty  for  granted.    It  Is  not  free  as  the  air  we  breathe.    It  Is 


something  that  was  won  for  us  by  the  blood,  the  tears,  the  sinews, 
the  genius,  and  the  fortunes  of  our  forefathers,  and  It  is  something 
that  may  have  to  be  defended  bv  the  blood,  the  tears,  the  sinews, 
the  genius,  and  the  fortunes  of  ourselves.  We  In  this  country  have 
for  so  long  luxuriated  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  that  It  Is  some- 
times hard  to  remember  that  liberty  has  a  price. 

If  we  look  back  upon  the  pages  of  history,  we  recall  that  in  the 
long  chronicles  of  mankind  the  kind  of  freedom  Americans  enjoy 
today  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  ancients  never  tasted 
it.  They  lived  under  strict  tribal  rules  or  under  tyrannies  which, 
even  though  often  benevolent,  were  still  tyrannies.  The  boasted 
civilization  of  ancient  Athens,  glorious  though  It  was  in  many  ways, 
was  founded  upon  the  labor  and  complete  subservience  of  the 
helots,  or  slaves,  who  far  outnumbered  the  freemen. 

Liberty  In  the  modern  sense  dates  In  England,  not  from  the 
Magna  Carta  of  1215,  by  which  the  King  surrendered  certain 
rights  to  the  feudal  lords,  but  from  1688.  when  William  and  Mary 
recognized  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  over  the  crown.  In 
France,  liberty  in  the  modern  sense  dates  from  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille  In  1789,  though  It  had  to  be  rewon  from  the  two  Na- 
poleons. In  America,  It  dates  from  1776,  164  years  ago.  a  short 
span   In  history's  long  perspective. 

A  cynical  Englishman  once  wrote  that  "liberty  can  neither  be 
got,  nor  kept,  but  by  so  much  care  that  mankind  are  generally 
unwilling  to  give  the  price  for  It."  Yet  In  all  ages,  even  In  the 
most  benighted,  men  have  suffered  and  died  In  aspiring  for  liberty. 
In  all  ages  to  come,  men  will  suffer  and  die  to  preserve  liberty 
because  It  Is  a  perfect  expression  of  the  human  spirit. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  libertarians,  the  great  Gari- 
baldi of  Italy,  In  rallying  his  ragged  soldiers  to  his  banner,  ad- 
dressed them  In  these  words:  "Those  of  you  who  will  resist  the 
stranger  at  the  gate  will  come  with  me.  I  offer  you  hunger,  cold, 
forced  marches,  battles,  death."  Not  bright  uniforms,  dazzling 
swords,  victory,  and  spoils,  but  hunger,  cold,  forced  marches,  bat- 
tles, death. 

The  world  has  now  arrived  at  a  Juncture  when  liberty  and 
American  democracy  must  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of  world 
events  Liberty  is  fast  disappearing  everywhere.  It  has  been  taken 
from  the  vast  population  of  Russia.  Inert  under  Stalin's  Iron 
dictatorship  It  long  ago  disappeared  In  Italy  when  the  country 
of  Garibaldi  became  the  Italy  of  Mussolini.  It  was  never  known 
in  Japan  It  Is  gone  from  Spain,  from  Czechoslovakia,  from  Poland, 
and  from  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Netherlands — and  now,  as  the 
mechanized  forces  of  the  ruthless,  reckless,  revengeful  genius.  Hit- 
ler, crunch  the  armies  of  Prance  and  Britain,  perhaps  liberty  will 
soon  be  gone  from  those  countries,  too. 

Who  knows  but  that  in  a  few  short  weeks  the  last  great  power 
on  earth  where  men  can  still  call  their  souls  their  own  will  t>e 
the  United  States  of  America?  If  that  be  true,  this  country  must 
now  prepare,  in  Daniel  Webster's  words,  to  "guard  and  defend" 
Its  liberty.  This  dees  not  mean  that  we  must  succumb  to  hysteria, 
that  we  must  be  stampeded  into  panic,  that  we  must  overex- 
oggerate  our  dangers.  Far  from  It.  There  Is  no  strength  In 
hysteria,  there  Is  no  efBclency  In  panic,  there  is  no  sense  in  over- 
exaggeration. 

When  Adolf  Hitler  began  to  prepare  for  war  in  1933.  he  did  so 
quietly,  calmly,  and  skillfully.  He  put  his  technicians  to  work. 
He  built  the  best  airplanes.  He  trained  the  pilots.  He  constructed 
air  bases.  He  built  military  roads.  He  built  tanks  and  antiair- 
craft guns  and  all  the  other  devllshly  powerful  weapons  of  modem 
war.  All  this  was  done  coldly,  systematically,  methodically.  More, 
he  devised  the  ways  In  which  these  weapons  were  to  be  used, 
drafting  the  best  brains  of  the  German  nation  to  scheme  and 
plan  and  devise  everything  from  the  grand  strategy  down  to  the 
smallest  detail. 

If  we  are  to  prepare  ourselves  against  a  possible  foe  like  Adolf 
Hitler,  we  shall  not  do  It  by  listening  to  inflammatory  and  ridicu- 
lous speeches,  but  by  buckling  down  to  work.  If  Hitler  has  mecha- 
nized war,  we  have  the  genius  to  beat  him  at  his  own  game. 
If  Hitler  can  build  a  magnificent  fighting  airplane,  we  can  build 
a  better  one.  If  Hitler  can  ttn-n  out  tanks  like  battleships,  we. 
with  our  great  mechanical  skill,  can  make  even  more  formidable 
ones.  We  have  the  brains,  the  driving  energy,  the  plants,  the 
money,  the  raw  materials. 

We  only  need  the  will.  We  only  need  to  exercise  this  will.  We 
only  need  to  show  that  we  think  lil)erty  is  worth  saving,  is  worth 
making  sacrifices  for.  is  worth  a  certain  national  discipline,  is  worth 
higher  taxes,  is  worth  some  of  the  material  comforts  which  we 
now  so  heedlessly  enjoy. 

Garibaldi's  soldiers  gladly  accepted  hunger,  cold,  forced  marches, 
battles,  death.  But  they  were  a  ragged  little  band  forced  to  the 
last  extremity.  We  are  a  Nation  of  130,000.000,  with  great,  shining 
cities,  vast  and  fruitful  fields.  We  are  strong,  rich,  vigorous,  daring, 
Ingenious.  We  are  Invincible,  unconquerable.  If  only  we  use  that 
proportion  of  our  energy,  that  proportion  of  our  brains  and  skill, 
that  proportion  of  our  wealth,  which  is  needed  to  preserve  all  of 
the  magnificent  things  that  are  symbolized  by  the  noble  Goddess 
who  stands  triumphantly  above  the  waters  of  New  York  Harbor. 

If  destiny  has  decreed  that  our  American  democracy  is  to  be 
threatened,  let  us  prepare  to  protect  that  democracy,  to  crush  for 
all  time  Its  attackers,  and  to  cnish  them  here  at  home  on  our  own 
beloved  American  kU. 


I" 
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National  Cotton  Week 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  MALONEY 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27, 1940 


ADDRBBS  BT  HON.  PAUL  H.  IIALONET.  OP  LOUISIANA 

Mr  BiALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
mnarks  In  the  R«oo».  I  Include  a  speech  I  delivered  to  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  la«t  week  during  the  observance  ol 
the  National  CoUxxi  Week. 


— w>^»  or  HOIf.  TAJJL  «.  MAWW«T   CMf  COTTOH  WDK.   ««AT    «4.    1»40 

National  Cotton  Week  to  drawing  to  a  dose.  The  <*«rv«nce  haa 
yg^n^haam  to  ua  once  more  the  vital  Importance  of  thla  rtaple 
tor  the  well-being  o*  our  people.  .«»>^^«  «*-, 

Cotton  18  andWlU  tang  remain  the  great  natural  American  nber 
Ot^nfor^ao^  tteMTwUl  contmue  to  fumUh  the  chief  aource  of 
llrelihood  for  about  lOJOOOJOOO  farm  people^  Tbe  ,Proc""^.,J 
cottonTymrn  Into  clothing  and  Induatrlal  product*  playa  an  indto- 
B^nv^iiTiale  m  the  life  erf  many  manufacturing  centers  in  tote 
S^SiTiS^lSfSSi^  Vwurce^o*  Uvellhood  for  about  3.000.000 

■"riJf cSttSrfiSt,  in  lU  broad  sweep  from  the  CaroUnas  to  western 
OU^cndk  and  Tbm..  comprlaes  still  the  largest  sln^.  homogeneous 
market  to  the  wortd  for  the  output  of  Amerlran  factories. 

The  orerseaa  movement  at  cotton  from  our  porte  Is  a  factor  of 
undimlnlshing  importanoe  to  our  national  economy  ae  well  as  in 
the  laiger  picture  of  International  commer«.  

T^ie  facta  stand  In  the  foreground  of  the  present  cotton  sttua- 
tton  whether  we  view  It  IndinduaUy  as  a  shipper  in  New  Orleans. 
»sh«ecHn»er  In  Louisiana,  a  textUe  worker  in  New  Orlewis.  or  an 
ItSSSSSESed-S^BL^ulslan*.  What  we  have  Is  an  intrl^t^ 
netwol*  rf  interesta.  world-wide  In  extent,  the  welfare  of  each 
element  affecting  the  welfare  of  aU  the  rest. 

Let  us  keep  theee  fundamental  facts  In  mind  as  we  confront 
today  the  actualities  of  the  cotton  Industry  In  Its  mai^old  rami- 
fications, calm,  dispassionate  thinking  Is  the  plain  duty  of  every- 
S  S^ia.  wTito  boT need  to  be  told  that  the  going  is  getting 
roiwh  Incalculable  events  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  Asia 
miSe'all  our  predictions  worthless.  Predictions  of  disaster  are 
lust  as  rroundlesB  as  forecasts  of  sunny  skies  day  after  tomorrow. 
rfilmliiTii  and  optimists  alike  are  disarmed  by  the  onrush  of 
military,  political,  and  economic  forces  loosed  among  us. 

In  the  midst  of  the  alarms,  however,  we  can  be  realists  If  we 
Will  We  can  stick  to  the  facts.  We  can  strengther  our  resolve 
to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  of  cotton  in  the  light  cl  our 
experience  and  not  In  the  tfarknees  erf  our  fears.  ♦  *     ^.   „ 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  cotton  facts.  The  most  outstanding 
one  of  recent  months  to  the  export  program  made  possible  by  the 
action  of  the  Pederal  Government  on  the  initiative  of  the  De- 
DM^ment  of  Agriculture.  Not  sLoce  the  upsurge  in  1933  has  the 
forelKn  trade  in  cotton  been  so  active  as  d\iring  the  8  months 
ending  April  80  of  thla  year.  More  than  5.7  million  bales  were 
shipped  abroad  In  that  period,  whereas  for  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago  the  total  was  imder  3.000.000.  This  has  meant 
new  life  and  hope  for  an  Important  section  of  our  export  trade, 
partlcvilarly  that  section  centered  In  New  Orleans.  It  has  helped 
to  remove  the  npeeber  of  a  still  .more  burdensome  surplus.  Money 
has  gone  Into  the  hands  of  the  producers.  Our  uncertain  hold  cm 
the  foreign  market  has  been  e^ngthened  to  the  extent  of  these 
recent  recoveries.  It  was  no  easy  accomplishment  to  ship  this 
cotton  at  a  competitive  price  on  the  world  market  and  at  the 
■ame  t\mm  assure  the  American  farmer  a  return  commensiirate 
with  his  needs. 

Predlctkms  as  to  the  Immediate  future  of  cotton  exports  are  as 
fuUle  as  prophecies  In  any  other  field  where  the  hassards  are  com- 
parable. It  is  Justifiable,  however,  to  take  pride  In  the  cotton 
export  record  of  the  9  months  preceding  the  furloiis  turn  of  events 
investem  lUrope.  Thm  American  cotton  Indxistry  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  have  demonstrated  afresh  that  their  common 
efforts  can  bo  directed  to  desirable  ends. 

Not  only  Is  It  neceenry  to  the  weU-belng  of  the  cotton  industry 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  crop  be  profitably  moved  Into  the 
chapT^oin  of  world  trade,  but  also  that  domestic  consumption  hold 
up  to  a  high  leveL  Here,  again,  the  facts  of  recent  months  are 
reassuring.  Indications  are  that  our  home  consumption  of  cotton 
will  amount  to  more  than  7.000.000  bales  for  the  season  ending  July 
81     This  la  weU  above  the  total  of  6.858.426  fear  1938. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  this  Increase.  The  generaUy 
favorable  outlook  prevaUlng  In  business  stimxilated  demand.  Con- 
certed promotional  activities  have  helped.  Aggressive  invasion  of 
new  commercial  fields  by  the  industry  has  done  its  share. 


I  mention  these  two  outstancMng  facts— the  '•^^a^^o'^^f^,^,^ 
tl^  m^«Se  of  dom«ac  consumpuon^-to  Illustrate  the  bas^c  vltah^ 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  people  actively  engaged  l°_^e  ^cot«>n 
Industrv  These  are  the  prerequisites  of  any  Government  program 
S  iSpLd^^y^vate'agenJles  hopeful  of  lifting  business  by  lU 

°^t  te^POTTSese  qualities  that  the  future  fortune*  of  cotton  de- 
pend. nV  one  should  minimize  the  difficulties  ahead.  The  war  to 
Burope.  regardless  of  its  outcome,  wlU  force  upon  us  far-reaching 

Our*foreign-trade  prospects  fat  the  months  immediately  ahead 
challenge  us  to  new  approaches  to  this  aspect  of  our  problem. 
There  is  the  long-standing  story  of  trade  barriers  between  the 
nations.  As  a  great  creditor  country  our  position  In  the  export 
field  is  gravely  complicated.  In  the  world  market  American  cotton 
is  facing  keen  and  growing  competition  from  crops  grown  in  other 
lands  The  lncrea.slng  use  of  syntheUc  fibers  as  a  subsUtute  for 
cotton  both  In  textUes  and  In  many  Industrial  outlets,  endangers 
the  position  of  the  southern  staple.  Against  these  difficulties  we 
must  pit  the  good  sense,  the  energy,  the  ImaglnaUon,   and  the 

combined  wlU  of  our  people.  ^      „     ..    ,^__^_» 

The  attack  is  going  forward  on  many  fronts.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment. In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Is  stead- 
ily advancmg  the  cause  of  reciprocal -trade  agreements.  The  A.  A.  A. 
program  Is  being  used  by  farmers  with  unrelenting  vigor  to  main- 
tain a  fair  balance  between  cotton  production  and  the  prospective 
demands,  foreign  and  domestic.  The  distressing  depletion  of  our 
soil,  long  attending  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  is  being  retarded. 
Soll-buUdtog  and  soil-conserving  practices  are  being  carried  out 
on  millions  of  acres  of  cropland  in  the  South.  New  acreages  are 
being  planted  to  food  and  feedstuff  for  consumption  on  the  farm. 
The  cash  Income  of  cotton  growers  from  their  staple  crop  has 
advanced  from  #464.300,000  in  1932  to  •816.000.000  in  1939,  includ- 
ing A.  A.  A.  payments. 

Dirt  farmers  themselves  operate  the  A.  A.  A.  program  through 
their  own  county  and  community  committeemen. 

On  other  sectors  of  the  front  new  outlets  are  being  sought  and 
developed  tor  cotton  consumption.  The  growing  movement  to 
ship  in  cotton  coverings  Is  a  good  example  of  this  tendency.  Re- 
seareh  experts  are  disclosing  the  possibilities  of  cotton  as  excel-? 
lent  bagging  material.  Other  use  requirements  are  being  studied 
in  governmental  laboratories  such  as  the  great  research  center 
established  in  our  own  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  tested  In  prac- 
tical experience.  I  select  at  random  the  most  promising  at  the 
moment;  open-mesh  bags  for  packaging  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
other  farm  products,  cotton  bagging  for  cotton  bales,  and  mats 
for  curing  concrete.  Each  year  from  400.000  to  500.000  bale*  go 
Into  the  manufacturing  of  bagging  alone.  With  Judlcloiis  promo- 
tion It  is  felt  that  this  could  be  easily  raised  to  a  million  and  a 
^iiiif  bales.  Men's  summer  suiting,  wall  coverings.  Insulation  ma- 
terial, and  building  equipment  are  also  absorbing  the  attention  of 
the  cotton  trade. 

All  these  trends  are  Indicative  of  a  vigorous  people  attacking 
their  problems  with  courage  and  confidence.  It  should  be  the  role 
of  the  Government  at  Washington  to  do  all  within  its  power  to 
help  the  people  in  their  own  efforts  toward  maintaining  a  decent 
standard  of  living  during  these  difficult  and  critical  but  not  dis- 
heartening days. 

I  do  hope  our  citizens  will  appreciate  what  the  cotton  Industry 
in  Its  many  ramifications  contributes  to  the  general  welfare  of  our 
Nation  and  respond  to  the  fullest  in  Its  use.  I  may  also  say  that 
I  do  believe  Congress  shotild  approve  my  bill,  which  would  give 
authority  to  use  a  postal  cancelation  stamp,  Ship  It  in  Cotton, 
the  ptupoee  of  which  Is  to  keep  ovw  citizens  contlnuoiisly  cotton- 
minded. 


To  the  Unknown  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 


OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1940 


ART1CLS  BT  REV.   W.   C.   PORTER.   WATERLOO,    IOWA 

Mr.  OWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
poem  by  Rev.  William  C.  Porter,  minister  of  the  First  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Waterloo.  Iowa: 

Months  ago  I  stood  In  Arlington  before  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
soldier.  The  perpetual  pace  of  the  guard  of  honor,  the  still  glory 
at  the  pure  marble,  the   volunteering  pulsebeat   of   that   melted 
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dtist  within,  an  burdened  my  thought  as  I  turned  away.    So  my 
heart  returned  to  speak  America's  grace — 

Once  living      Dead.     Unknown. 

Beneath  vast  marble  thine  mere  guarded  rest! 

Thou,  mature,  aware,  gave  all  for  liberty  and  right. 

After  thee  our  countryn>en  vow. 

And,  In  war  or  peace,  will  pay  to  oblivion. 

Dead?  Unknown?  Augu.st  and  eternal  thy  renown! 

Thy  high  love  America's  unutterable  song! 

To  God.  our  Glory,  thy  gleaming  tomb 

H3'mns  a  silent,  never-ceasing  psalm. 
God  restore  the  noble  grandeur  of  such  manhood.     Divine  over- 
ruling maintain   American   patriotism   on   holy   principles. — W.   C. 
Porter,  minister.  First  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Waterloo.  Iowa. 


New  Deal  Obligation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MARfiHFIELD  (WIS.)  NEWS-HERALD  OF 

MAY    16.   1940 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  few  fiindamental 
Issues  about  which  the  people  of  thla  coimtry  are  entitled  to 
know.  They  are  entitled  to  know  how  every  Representative 
stands  on  communism  without  any  shadow-boxing  or  side- 
stepping. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Marshfleld  News-Herald. 
Marshfleld.  Wis..  May  16,  1940.  expresses  the  responsibility 
of  the  New  Deal : 

TKK  irrW  DEAL'S  OBUOATIOlf 

The  New  Deal  has  been  accused  of  harboring  many  Communists, 
some  of  whom  have  been  placed  In  Important  positions  in  Govern- 
ment. Spokesmen  for  the  New  Deal  have  denied  thU.  but  from  time 
to  time  evidence  has  been  uncovered  to  prove  it  is  true. 

With  the  air  and  the  press  filled  with  TroJan-horse  tactics  in 
Europe,  the  average  American  citizen  has  been  set  to  wondering  if 
we  have  a  "fifth  column"  here  In  this  country.  It  seems  fairly  certain 
that  the  Government  wlU  be  asked  to  move  the  extreme  "left 
wingers"  from  their  poets.  That  seems  assured  as  a  result  of  the 
disaster  which  befell  small  European  countries  where  "fifth  col- 
umns" gained  control  of  strategic  point*. 

There  should  be  no  "red"  hunt;  there  should  be  no  Nazi  hunt; 
what  should  never  have  been  permitted  must  now  be  stopped.  The 
Government — Federal.  State,  and  local — must  rid  Itself  of  thoee 
who  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  ovir  representative  form  of 
government  and  who  would  replace  it  with  some  foreign  and  \m- 
American  "ism." 

The  New  Deal  Is  responsible  for  placing  thotisands  of  these  "left 
wingers"  in  Government  Jobs.  Investigation  by  the  Dies  and  the 
Smith  committees  prove  their  presence  as  weU  as  their  Influence  In 
these  posts 

Not  because  of  what  has  and  Is  occurring  In  Europe  but  because 
It  Is  unsafe,  men  and  women  who  disbelieve  In  oxir  form  of  govern- 
ment should  have  no  right  to  hold  any  Government  position.  Those 
who  would  replace  representative  rule  for  authoritarian  rule,  even 
ur.to  dictatorship,  are  not  to  be  trusted  as  servants  of  the  people. 
They  never  should  have  been  given  Government  posts. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  they  should  be  denied  the  right  of  ex- 
pression. This  Nation  must  always  maintain  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press  and  the  right  of  petition. 
Those  who  disagree  with  our  form  of  government  have  the  right 
to  advocate  change  by  peaceful  constitutional  methods.  Since  they 
have  that  right,  they  can  have  no  squawk  because  they  are  frus- 
trated In  their  TroJan-horse  efforts. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  well  to  point  out  that  in  times  of  crises 
it  is  difficult  to  retain  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  by  minori- 
ties When  public  opinion  becomes  Inflamed  against  minorities,  as 
It  is  today  with  foreign  "Isms"  of  all  kinds,  it  becomes  dangerous 
for  spokesmen  of  these  "isms"  to  publicly  advocate  change,  even 
though  it  be  peaceful  change.  We  have  reached  no  crisis  In  this 
country,  but  It  Is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  Increasing  tension 
In  the  land  as  a  result  of  what  Is  happening  In  Europe.  It  Is  a  time 
when  the  Individual  must  exercise  a  large  degree  of  self-restraint 
and  tolerance  of  viewpoints  that  may  be  contrary  to  his  own.  so 
long  as  those  viewpoints  are  openly  expressed  and  do  not  contem- 
plate overth''ow  of  our  Government  by  force. 


The  New  Deal  would  do  well  to  clean  up  Its  myriad  of  alphabeti- 
cal creations  by  replacing  radical  left-wingers  with  persons  known 
for  their  honest  Intentions  toward  representative  government.  The 
time  is  past  when  radicalism  of  the  type  encouraged  by  the  New 
Deal  Is  a  political  asset.  Communists  have  aided  the  New  Deal 
in  many  ways  only  because  the  New  Deal  was  traveling  in  their 
direction.  The  New  Deal  owes  the  subversive  groups  exactly  noth- 
ing for  their  support.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Deal  is  heavily 
obligated  to  the  American  people  for  the  safety  of  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government. 


South  Seeks  New  Uses  for  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  OSCAR  JOHNSTON 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  an  article  by 
Oscar  Johnston  entitled  South  Seeks  New  Uses  for  Cotton. 
This  article  was  published  in  The  Industrial  Expansion  of  the 
South,  the  special  edition  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  of  May  20,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  of  May  30,  19401 
South  Seeks  Nrw  Uses  roa  Cotton — Labgek  and  Moax  DrvzxsirzxD 

Domestic    CoNstrMPnoN    Reoaxoed   as   PzaMAKxirr   SoLTTnoN    or 

Pboblcms  or  Cotton  Gaowzss 

(By  Oscar  Johnston.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America) 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Nation's  most  able  thinkers  only 
a  few  years  ago.  cotton  was  doomed  as  a  major  factor  In  the  Ameri- 
can economic  scheme.  It  was  rapidly  coming  to  be  the  belief  of 
thousands  of  those  connected  with  the  cotton  industry.  And 
there  were  many  factors  w.ilch  indicated  that  this  opinion  was 
well-founded. 

Export  figures  driven  to  all-time  lows,  the  world  price  of  American 
cotton  dipping  to  rulnoiis  levels,  steadily  decreasing  domestic  con- 
sumption and  multiple  other  factors  had  caused  the  greatest  of 
America's  agricultural  Industries  to  sink  into  a  slough  of  despond. 

That  the  Pederal  Government  stepped  in  desperately  attempting 
to  stem  the  tide  with  such  legislative  dams  as  benefit  payments, 
soil -conservation  payments,  cotton-adjustment  payments,  crop 
loans,  production  control,  eto.,  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  situa- 
tion remained  desperate,  with  the  economic  fato  of  25.000.000  people 
hanging  in  the  balance. 

The  very  fact  that  such  a  situation  did  exist,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent still  does  exist,  makes  interesting  a  brief  r6sum6  of  what 
the  cotton  industry,  awakened  to  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  has 
done,  is  doing,  and  proposes  to  do,  to  lift  itself  by  its  own  boot- 
straps to  the  level  of  prosperity  which  It  formerly  enjoyed. 

First  step  towfird  the  organization  of  a  permanent  coordinated 
agency  to  fight  the  battles  of  cotton  was  taken  by  representatives 
of  each  of  the  five  branches  of  the  raw-cotton  industry  at  Cleveland, 
Miss..  In  June  1938.  Fimds  for  preliminary  organization  of  a  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  of  America  were  provided  by  a  $9,000  appro- 
priation by  the  Mississippi  Legislature. 

Such  a  council,  comjxjsed  of  elected  representatives  of  all  raw-cot- 
ton Interests  In  the  19  cotton-producing  States,  is  today  working 
actively  toward  its  one  goal  of  increasing  throughout  the  world 
the  consumption  of  American  cotton,  cottonseed,  and  the  products 
thereof. 

A    DEFIKrrX    PaOGRAM 

The  National  Cotton  Council  has  advocated  a  definite  agricul- 
tural program.  It  was  largely  through  the  activities  of  the  councU 
that  the  Pederal  Government  adopted  a  program  which  applied 
the  so-called  export  subsidy  to  the  1939  crop,  and  not  the  ten-thou- 
sand-odd bales  of  cotton  that  had  been  accumulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  1934,  1937,  and  1938  loan  programs.  The 
effect  of  this  was  that  a  crop  of  11,500,000  bales  has  moved  with 
relative  freedom.  Some  7,000,000  or  7.500.000  bales  of  it  will  move 
directly  from  the  producer  through  normal  channels  to  the  mills 
and  ultimate  consumers.  Aided  In  part  by  the  high  price  of  Indian 
and  Egyptian  cotton  resulting  from  war  conditions,  in  part  by  the 
export  subsidy,  the  exports  of  American  cotton  will  this  year 
approximate  a  minimum  of  6,500,000  bales. 

It  Is  now  apparent  that  our  domestic  consumption,  plxis  our 
exports,  will  approximate  14,000,000  bales.     The  crop  produced  In 
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1939  was  approximately  11.600.000  bales.  This  development  means 
that  price  levels  have  been,  or  will  be.  such  as  to  enable  Producers, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  1938  loan  program,  to  withdraw  be- 
tween 2  000  000  and  2.500.000  bales  ol  the  1938  loan  cotton,  and  to 
realize  a  fairly  substantial  profit  from  this  transaction. 

Enirtng  1939  the  council  was  responsible  for  advertising  and  puD- 
Uclty  to  cotton  such  as  has  never  been  known  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  Approximately  15.695.862  agate  lines  of  publicity 
iJAve  been  given  to  cotton  at  the  instance  of  the  council  through 
newspapers,  trade  Journals,  and  general  magazines  in  the  United 
States  The  cause  of  cotton  has  been  preached  In  civic  groups, 
dinner  groups,  trade  organlzaUons.  fashion  shows,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  not  possible  to  measure  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  reaulu  which  have  flowed  from  this 
publication.  ^,         .,**#. 

The  fact  stands  that  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  for 
the  season.  August  1.  1939,  to  July  31.  1940.  will  be  above  7.500.000 
bales  as  compared  with  a  domestic  constunptlon  of  6.858.426  bales 
for  the  y««r  ended  July  31.  1989,  and  7.747.978  bales  for  the  year 
ended  with  July  81.  1988.  ThU  increase  has  not  been  an  accident. 
There  may  be  much  argtimcnt  as  to  what  factors  have  contributed 
to  thu  nault.  but  tlM  fact  stands  that  the  domestic  consumption 
of  cotton  bs8»n  incrMdng  with  the  development  of  the  activities 
ct  th«  Matlonal  Cotton  Council,  and  has  increaswi  proportlonatsly 
as  tbm  eouncU  baa  incrsaaed  Its  activities. 

MfW  OVTVtn 

•esking  otw  oifttot*  for  cotton,  the  council  ootMluct«d  the  first 
Mhaustivs  survey  of  tb«  poastMHty  of  sticccMfuily  uainc  cotton 
Smbrie  mm  a  nmntoraoe  in  the  oonatruction  of  bttumiaou*  toiuXm. 
Vr.  CHbb  Ollctnlst.  dsan  of  snclnasrlnc  at  Texas  AffrU-ultuml  aod 

Merhtnlttil  Cottof*.  eondttet«d  tbl«  tutytj.  Tlumcb  Dr.  Otlcbrut'i 
studlM  rvTMtod  th«t  cotton  fabric  ftt  prewst  numuf actured  Is  not 
sufllclently  durabia  to  maka  itm  usa  of  matarlal  value  In  the  con- 
struction of  highways,  tbay  did  prove  the  value  of  cotton  fabric 
la  curing  oonersto  roads,  in  the  construction  of  trrlgatton  ditches 
and  canals,  and  other  sundry  purposes. 

Tlirotigto  the  liMtnnnentallty  of  the  Cotton  Research  Founda- 
tion, the  reseiu'ch  agency  of  the  National  Cotton  Council,  the 
council  maintains  at  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  a  miiltiple  research  fellowship  in  which  a  number 
of  chen:Ist8  and  scientists  are  employed.  The  fellowship  is  en- 
gaged In  acientlflc  research  In  an  effort  to  develop  new  tises  for 
cotton,  cottonseed,  and  the  products  thereof,  and  to  so  improve 
these  materials  as  to  develop  increased  consiimption  thereof  in 
known  uses. 

In  the  future  the  research  division  will  cooperate  closely  with 
the  activities  of  research  laboratories  established  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  harmonize  the  activities  of  these  two  agen- 
cies,   and    to    avoid    duplication    and    needlesB    expenditures.      The 

regional  laboratories  will  deal  with  many  agricultural  commcdi- 
ties:  the  Research  Foundation  will  deal  exclusively  with  cotton, 
cottonseed,  and  their  products. 

Recognizing  the  value  and  the  neceealty  to  the  Industry  of  for- 
eign markets  and  in  an  effort  to  meet  world  competition,  the 
council  has  gone  on  record  as  recommending  so-called  "tariff 
adjustment."  or  "cotton  price  adjustment."  or  "parity"  payments 
to  American  producers  in  such  amounts  as  would  bring  the  normal 
returns  from  an  average  crop  to  a  price  level  comparable  with 
returns  realized  by  those  engaged  in  other  lines  of  endeavor.  An 
export  subsidy  can  be  made  most  beneficial  In  our  efforts  to  export 
In  competition  with  other  cotton-producing  countries,  provided, 
however,  the  plan  contemplating  such  a  subsidy  be  so  developed 
as  to  permit  the  free  marketing  of  cotton  by  producers  through 
normal  and  established  trade  channels,  and  not  by  diverting  the 
cotton  into  a  governmental  agency  to  be  marketed  by  a  Federal 
bureau. 

TBADS   AOKEXMOm 

Definitely  going  on  record  in  favor  of  continuance  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreementa  program  which  expires  June  12.  1940.  the 
council  is  lending  tremendous  Cotton  Belt  support  to  the  act 
extending  authority  for  the  negotiation  of  such  agreemenU. 

Tluxjugh  a  period  of  75  years  we  have  demonstrated  definitely 
and  concltisively  that  International  trade  policies  and  tariffs  can- 
not be  economically  and  scientifically  developed  by  direct  congres- 
sional action  Pot  this  action  there  was  substituted  the  plan  of 
reciprocal -trade  agreements,  confessedly  an  emergency  measure. 
It  has  been  successful  and  wovild  have  succeeded  infinitely  more 
but  for  the  development  of  the  European  war. 

State  and  Federal  trade  barriers  against  cottonseed  food  products, 
particularly  oleomargarine,  have  been  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
council  during  the  past  year.  Early  oleomargarine,  made  largely 
from  Imported  oils  and  fata,  fell  easy  prey  to  the  dairy-products 
industry  which  feared  the  new  product  would  encroach  on  Its  butter 
market.  As  a  result  of  their  activity,  the  manufacttirers  of  cream- 
ery butter  have  been  able  to  cause  State  and  Federal  Governments 
to  so  restrict  margarine  sales  through  taxes  and  license  fees  as  to 
make  its  use  in  many  instances  ylrtually  Impossible. 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  cottonseed  oil  In  margarine 
during  recent  years.  It  has  fallen  to  the  cotton  Industry  and  its 
agency,  the  council,  to  seek  the  removal  of  diacrixnlnations  against 
the  cottonseed-oil  product.  So  succesafnl  haa  been  the  council's 
campaign  that  in  1939  a  total  of  29  legislative  attempts  to  place 
aew  restrictions  on  margarine  were  defeated  and  early  In  1940  the 


IflsslsslDDi  state  liCglslature  so  amended  Its  statutes  as  to  exempt 
deSs  m  margarl^made  from  domestic  oils  and  fats  from  Hcense 
fees  EffoS  fre  being  made  to  have  other  SUte  and  Federal 
restrictions  removed. 

FBOCItOC    rOB    1S40 

So  much  for  what  has  been  done,  and  for  what  U  In  process  of 
being  done.    Let  us  turn  now  to  the  cotton  industry  s  program 

for  1940 

The  council  will  continue  Its  efforts  to  obtain  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  authority  of  the  President  to  negoUate  reciprocal -trade 
agreements  So  long  as  the  authority  to  negotiate  these  agree- 
ments I-  in  existence,  the  council  will  continue  its  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  negotiations  of  specific  agreements  designed  to  promote 
the  export  of  cotton,  cottonseed,  and  their  products. 

The  council  will  continue  to  wage  a  campaign  against  high  tariffa 
where  those  tariffs  interfere  with  international  commerce  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  affect  adversely  the  cotton  Industry.  The  council 
win  continue  its  efforts  to  bring  about  tariff  reductions  where  such 
reductions  will  not  seriously  advarsaly  affect  our  domestic  economy. 
In  the  specific  InsUnces  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Japanese  trade 
treaty,  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  cotton  Industry  to  have  negotia- 
tions handled  through  customary  diplomatic  channels  rather  than 
through  legislation  The  Japanese  market  is  one  of  the  largest  open 
to  the  cotton-export  Industry.  DesplU  the  fact  that  to  a  major 
extent  Japan  U  largely  dependent  upon  the  United  State*  for  oil. 
scrap  Uon,  and  other  matertaU  vitally  ewwntul  to  her  economic  life 
•nd  a«  ■  market  for  her  rttr  ttlk.  iht^  country  depends  upon  Japan 
to  abs'^jfb  appToxImauly  1.000  000  bales  of  cotton  a  year 

Althouch  the  termination  of  the  treaty  doe*  not  r»eceMarlly  mean 
that  either  tiw  Arrvricnn  Ofrremnient  or  that  of  J«p«n  must  n*-ce«- 
sarlly  alter  trade  c  ndition*  which  have  exU'ed  ur.d!?r  the  treaty 
between  the  two  n»iloni.  the  sltuatUm  leaver  each  country  m  • 
position  to  modify,  or  to  terminate,  trade  relations  between  the  twa 
ccuntrlss.  The  cotincll  taltcs  the  attitude  that  ih-  Japanese  Oov- 
ernment  and  car  Government  ihould,  at  an  early  date,  reach  a  mu- 
ttjally  eatiafactory  agreement  which  will  permit  the  negotiation  of  a 
trade  agreement  and  treaty  between  the  two  counUles.  thereby  en- 
abling business  Interests  of  the  two  countries  to  resume  the  mu- 
tually profitable  trade  relations  which  have  exLsted  between  them 
In  the  past. 

AN  UNEOCKD  PRACTICI 

In  search  of  a  reason  for  America's  decllnln';  foreign  trade,  the 
members  of  the  raw-cotton  industry  early  determined  that  the  k;rad- 
ual  development  of  a  hlKh-tariff  policy,  culminating  In  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Act.  had  resulted  to  the  detriment  of  agriculture  as  a 
whole  and  of  cotton  In  particular. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  policy  or  practice  which.  In  my  Juds^- 
ment.  is  utterly  economically  unsound,  and  which  will.  un>s3 
timely  action  Is  taken,  result  In  an  enormous  financial  loss  to  the 
United   States.     The  policy   referred   to   Is   that  of   buying   gold 

This  country  Is  now  annually  exchanging  millions  of  dollars  of 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  for  the  commodity  gold,  which  haa 
not  appreciable  real  Intrinsic  value.  Without  regard  to  its  cost 
of  production,  we  have  flx°d  arbitrarily  a  price  cf  $35  per  ounce, 
and  announced  to  the  world  our  willingness  to  purchase,  regardless 
of  the  quantity  offered,  the  gold  of  the  world  at  that  artificial  and 
exorbitant  price  level 

Fo  ■  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  commodities,  raw  and  manufactured, 
pioduced  In  America,  we  are  taking  va5t  quantities  of  gold,  which 
is  being  burled  at  Fort  Knox.  Already  thrre  has  been  accumu'ated 
some  Sia.OOO.OOO.OOO  of  gold,  valued  at  the  artificial  value  of  $35  i^^r 
ounce.  Expressed  more  accurately,  we  have  acquired  by  volume  or 
weight  63  percent  of  the  monetary  gold  In  the  world  It  may  be 
a.'^kcd,  What  is  the  relation  between  our  gold  p<illcy  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  National  Cotton  Council?  The  answer  is  obvious  The 
people  of  the  Cotton  Belt  are  interested  In  future  foreign  markets 
for  cotton,  cottonseed,  and  the  products  thereof.  The  economic 
situation  which  Is  developing  throughout  the  world  by  reason  of 
America's  silly  and  short-sighted  gold  policy  threatens  the  future 
of  the  cotton  Industry  in  that  It  threatens  to  destroy  export  markets. 
It  probably  would  be  unwise  at  the  moment  to  discontinue  arbi- 
trarily the  gold-buying  policy,  unwise  though  it  was  In  conception 
and  Inception.  There  are.  however,  steps  which  can  be  taken  Con- 
gre--^  should  terminate  the  discretionary  power  given  the  President 
to  further  devalue  the  dollar  by  reduction  of  Its  gold  content.  Con- 
gress can  remonetlze  gold  by  making  available,  on  demand,  to  every 
holder  of  an  American  paper  dollar  gold  on  the  basis  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  for  $35.  Holders  of  American  dollars  should  be  allowed  to 
redeem  against  these  dollars  at  their  election  in  the  form  of  gold 
coin,  or  gold  bars,  or  bullion. 

An  Ideal  opportunity  now  exists  for  the  United  States  to  make 
the  dollar  the  world  standard  of  value  to  the  end  that  when  p^ice 
is  restored  International  commerce  may  be  on  a  dollar  basis  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  if  the  dollar  Is  stabilized,  and  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  basic  monetary  metal,  gold;  and  that  metal  made 
available  to  the  holders  of  dollars  throughout  the  world.  The 
only  value  of  gold  is  Its  value  as  a  base  for  national  currencies  and 
a  basis  for  International  trade.  If  we  own  all  the  chips,  the  interna- 
tional poker  game  will  have  to  come  to  an  end.  or  the  players  agree 
to  use  a  new  variety  cf  chips. 

DOKESTIC    CONSTTMPTIOIf 

liOOiLlng  now  to  the  domestic  side  of  the  picture,  we  find  that  if 
through  promotional  activities  planned  by  the  National  Cotton 
Cotmcil,  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  per  capita  per  day 
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shonld  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  fotirteen  one-hundred ths  of  an 
ounce.  10  percent,  we  would  increase  our  annual  domestic  con- 
sumption 750,000  bales,  which,  added  to  our  last  year's  consumption 
of  6  858,426  bales,  would  bring  our  domestic  consumption  to  within 

a  few  bales  of  an  all-time  high  record. 

That  such  an  Increase  is  poBslble  through  promotional  work  out- 
lined for  1940  Is  obvious.  Since  November  1938  the  council  has 
engaged  In  the  most  extensive  promotional  campaign  In  the  history 
of  the  cotton  Industry.  For  the  first  5  months  of  the  current  crop 
year  domestic  mill  cons\m:iptlon  has  been  3.312.000  balee.  an  Increase 
of  18  percent  over  last  year.  Assuming  normal  conditions  for  the 
next  6  months,  we  are  warranted  In  anticipating  a  domestic  con- 
sumption this  year  of  a  mlnlmtim  of  7,750,000  bales,  a  consumption 
equal  to  that  of  1936-37.  This  has  not  been  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent. It  haa  been  the  direct  and  provable  result  of  a  Nation-wide 
effort  to  promote  the  use  of  cotton. 

That  the  supply  of  ordinary  cotton  clothing  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  Is  woefully  Inadequate  Is  beet  shown  by  the  fact  that 
men's  and  boys'  dress  ahlrts  average  for  persons  of  the  age  who  wear 
these  shlrta  two  and  two-thirds  garments  per  peraon;  sheets,  four 
per  family,  men's  overalls,  one  and  one-baU  suits  per  worker;  towels, 
eight  per  family;  work  pants,  one  and  onc-balT  per  worker;  mens 
underwear,  two  and  one-half  suits  per  man. 

In  every  field  where  cotton  Is  need  nroeb  greater  usage  can  be 
expected  If  prober  promotional  activities  are  pursued.  It  is  such 
•  promoUonal  program  which  the  cotton  lodturtry  U  preparing  to 
Uuncb, 

Cotton  is  the  greet  witund  American  flbff,  Twenty-flve  million 
people  are  directly  dependent  upon  lU  production  for  a  livelihood. 
Other  inUItona  are  eupporteid  by  having  Che  benefit  of  the  buying 
power  of  ttooee  dependent  upon  cotton.     Tlie  great  manufacturing 

centers  of  America  find  their  best  merfcete  In  the  Cotton  Belt  of 
America,  Millions  of  dollars  arc  Inyeetcd  by  trust  companies  and 
others  In  aecurtties  dependent  directly  upon  cotton  for  servicing  as 
to  principal  and  Interert. 

It  U  only  through  the  efforts  of  the  cotton  indtjstry  Itself  that 
cotton's  battle  will  be  won.  Cotton  men  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  fundamenui  soundness  of  this  sUtement.  With  a  continuance 
of  the  principle*  and  policies  newly  adopted,  the  Industry  and  the 
Nation  will  within  a  relatively  few  years  see  the  consumption  at 
home  of  a  minimum  of  10,000.000  bales  and  an  annual  export  of  a 
minimum  of  6.000,000  bales  of  cotton. 
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Monday,  May  27  {leffislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24) .  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  W.  W.  WA'TMACK 


Mr.  HTTJ.  Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  a  speech  de- 
livered by  W.  W.  Waymack  on  the  subject  of  American  foreign 
policy,  delivered  by  him  over  the  radio  on  May  15,  1940,  from 
Chicago,  on  the  American  Retail  Federation  Porum.  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

First  of  all  I  want  to  Insist  that  the  common  differentiating 
between  aomc  problems  as  domestic  and  others  as  International  Is 
not  only  largely  meaningless  but  that  it  is  mischievous  if  taken 
eerlou-sly. 

A  blazing  and  exploding  Europe  today,  not  to  mention  Asia,  is 
so  obviously  a  concern  of  ours  that  words  are  not  needed  to  prove 
that.  The  uncertainties  about  tomorrow  are  such  that  we  know 
now  perfectly  well  that  we  may  even  be  drawn  into  the  hell. 
We  hope.  pray,  and  Intend  that  we  shall  not  be.  but  surely  all 
can  see  by  now  that  the  Illusions  of  safe  detachment  "though 
the  Heavens  fall"  that  have  been  preached  to  us  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  wisp  of  smoke  If  we  have  a  grain  of  realism  In  tis. 
we  shall  reassess  today  our  concepts  of  what  foreign  policy  means 
for  us.  shall  consider  the  role  that  we  want  America  to  play  on 
the  stage  of  the  whole  world. 

Isolation  and  internationalism  have  unfortunately  become  epi- 
thets. That  is  the  usual  thing.  Words  get  polarized.  And  from 
that  moment  on  they  appeal  to  emoUons  instead  of  sense.  So, 
not  because  as  words  they  are  In  any  degree  better  but  wholly 
because  they  are  different  words,  therefore  not  yet  emotionally 
charged  I  shall  p\it  the  question  this  way:  Shall  American  policy 
toward  world  problems  henceforth  be  particlpationlst  or  non- 
partlclpatlonlst? 


Now.  the  moment  we  get  out  of  the  epithet  atmosphere,  I  think 
we  find  that  the  area  of  agreement  is  wider  than  Is  commonly 
assumed.  For  Instance,  we  know,  and  no  matter  what  else  they 
say  practically  all  political  leaders  on  both  party  sides  concede  It. 
that  America  is  part  of  the  world.  We  know,  as  a  result  of  the 
first  World  War,  of  the  great  depression,  and  of  the  present  war, 
that  we  are  inevitably  and  drastically  affected  by  what  happens 
elsewhere.  We  know  that  is  true  economically.  We  know  It  is 
true  politically  and  socially.  We  know  it  is  true  culturally  and 
spiritually.  We  know  it  Is  perfectly  lmpos.slble  for  this  country 
ever  so  to  Insulate  Itself  that  we  can  have  economic  soundness 
and  a  rising  standard  of  living,  which  In  turn  Is  essential  to  all 
our  Ideals,   if  the  rest  of  the  world  destroys   Itself. 

We  know  we  can  never  so  Insulate  ourselves  as  not  to  be  vitally 
affected  In  the  long  run  by  the  phllos<jphle8  that  prevail  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

We  know  that  the  only  nation  which.  In  modem  times — using 
that  term  very  broadly — has  ever  Insulated  itself  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  either  as  to  economics  or  as  to  Ideas,  was  Japan;  that 
Japan  did  this  for  three  centuries,  before  steamships  and  railroads 
and  submarine  cables  and  telephonefi  and  radio  and  airplanea, 
before  "the  machine  age,"  In  short,  and  did  It  only  by  virtue  of  • 
complete  hermit  life— nobody  coming  in,  nobody  coming  out:  no 
trade,  no  ambassadors,  no  Information,  and  no  ideas  coming  in  or 
going  out.  We  slso  know  that  It  was  we  r<  America  who  jerked 
Japan  into  the  modem  etream:  and  the  moment  we  reflect  we  know 
that  America  was  but  the  agent  of  forces  as  wide  as  the  world,  as 
deep  M  the  ocean,  Inctpable  of  being  reelftcd. 

Nothing  that  men  can  count  upon.  In  heayen  or  on  tbe  cartb, 
can  prevent  America  from  being  concerned  In  Its  own  interest,  lor 
all  the  tomorrows,  with  what  happen*  in  Cur<^>e.  with  wliat  Uappena 
anywhere  We  shall  be  moved  by  economics.  We  shall  be  moved 
by  moral  judgment.  We  shall  be  moved  by  conildergtlone  of  th» 
preservstlon  of  our  free  way  of  life. 

We  know.  In  short,  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  nonpartlclpatlonls* 
in  determining  world  affair*.  We  know,  despite  our  brief  experience 
as  a  "great  power,"  that  both  our  ideals  and  our  material  resources 
make  us,  whether  we  will  or  not,  one  of  the  world's  determining 
factors,  possibly  the  greatest.  Everyone  of  intelligence  among  us 
knows  that  no  matter  what  policies  we  pursue,  whether  they  be 
affirmative  or  negative,  whether  they  be  thought-through  and 
guided  or  100-percent  drift,  whether  they  be  action  or  inaction, 
they  win  affect  the  course  of  events.  We  are  particlpationlst.  of 
necessity,  even  If  our  decision  is  Just  a  refusal  consciously  to  par- 
ticipate. To  do  nothing  Is  to  do  something,  and  that  something  la 
Just  as  likely  to  be  determining  as  any  other  something. 

So  the  question  is  not  whether  America  shall  be  particlpation- 
lst In  world  affairs.  The  question  is  purely  as  to  how  we  shall 
participate,  when  we  shall  participate,  whether  we  shall  participate 
intelligently  and  constructively  or  otherwise. 

Broadly  speaking.  It  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  throw 
our  weight,  or  even  let  our  weight  fall,  eventually  on  the  side  of 
the  forces  that  make  for  peace,  stability,  economic  opportunity, 
and  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  values,  or,  contrariwise,  whether 
by  action  or  Inaction  we  reinforce  the  opposite  things. 

It  may  seem  very  foolish.  I  grant  you.  to  talk  of  an  eventual 
peace  now.  In  the  face  of  the  news  of  the  terrific  battle  that  is 
developing  in  western  Europe — a  battle  of  such  violence  and 
desperateness.  of  such  pxjsfilble  vast  consequence  as  this  one  may 
have.  Particularly  it  may  seem  untimely  since  the  battle  is  not 
going  too  reassuringly. 

Yet  there  must  be  either  peace  ultimately  or  no  peace.  We  are 
able  to  see  now,  surely,  what  no  peace,  or  a  mock  peace,  would 
Inevitably  Involve  for  America.  The  great  Illusion  that  we  can 
afford  to  "let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  hang,"  or  even,  by  declining 
to  cooperate  for  a  better  order,  sabotage  the  chance  of  a  better 
order.  Is  svirely  exploded  now. 

The  dreamiest  of  all  the  dreamers  have  been  those  who  for  20 
years  told  us  that  cur  immunity  from  risks  lay  in  attempted 
secession  from  the  planet.     That  thing  cannot  be  done. 

Meantime  there  are  the  problems  at  home,  some  of  which  may 
be  made  by  war  Impossible  of  solution  In  the  democratic  way. 
They  are  not  impossible  of  that  kind  of  solution  now.  And  the 
major  ones  all  are  Involved  in  the  question  whether  democracy 
can  maintain  itself  against  the  totalitarian  Idea. 

Even  a  casual  study  of  the  means  whereby  the  totalitarian  Idea 
is  made  to  take  root  In  additional  countries  will  convince  any 
sensible  man  that  the  principal  means  is  a  breaking  down  ol 
confidence — at  a  certain  stage  the  deliberate  fomenting  of  this 
collapse  of  confidence — In  the  capacity  of  any  great  people  to  solve 
its  social  problems  well  enough  and  fast  enough  by  democratic 
processes. 

Both  fascism  of  all  varieties  and  communism  feed  on  discon- 
tent ar.d  democratic  defeatism.  They  interfere  with  the  solution 
of  problems,  then  use  the  nonsolutlon  to  promote  democracy's 
overthrow. 

And  the  Fascist  brand  of  antidemocratic  revolution,  though  tt 
does  not  on>lt  to  api>eal  to  narrow  and  stupid  men  of  property. 
Is  just  as  dependent  upon  mass  grievances  and  mass  support  as  the 
Communist  brand  is.  Both  are  revolutions  from  the  bottom, 
make  no  mistake  about  that.  Both  appeal  to  tmhappy  youth, 
to  classes  and  groups  of  huge  size  that  are  cither  oppressed  oe 
can  be  made  to  believe  that  they  are  oppressed.  Both  promla* 
security,  stability,  a  better  day  to  great  strata  near  the  bottom. 
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And  either,  odcb  cstabUsbed.  b«woinaB  •  oomideto  dlctatOB^lp 
J^ca^eS^k^SSwy  to  the  Interea*  ot  the  common  "^„«"«f^ 
on  mass  support.  utUlaing  aU  the  enginery  ot  •"PI"-""!*"?  !Pi^ 
eyery  poiBibuTklnd  of  Ideological  <lteaent.  Includtag  "i^^^f^l  "^ 
elch  Sroceeda  to  t»x  and  conll«»t«  utterly  without  limit  lor 
J^a??^nJSp<*«-  The  n«*t  signlflcant  thing  about  the  two 
rTvoi^niST^enactti  to  the  e«e  with  which  "»*y^  »^»:^^f 
S.i«  to  merie  as  far  M  nationalist  Intereats  make  U  expedient. 
S  th^ld^SSicifbSe^  OolDi  contempt  lor  "pluto  d«Bi«^." 
TSTprSal  leaKm  for  facing  rtarUy  all  the  Important,  un- 
solved economic  and  aocial  proUema  we  have  la  because  doing  some- 
?hlLg  c^vlnclng  about  thim  to  IndtopeMable  to  the  preaervatlon 

of  all  our  freedotoa  here.  tvi,,™ 

We  cannot  shut  ourselves  up  and  Ignore  the  wara.  Everything 
that  we  do  domestically  will  be  affected  favorably  or  unfavorably 
by  the  wars.  Nevertheleas.  a  primary  neoeasity  for  the  defense  of 
aU  the  values  of  a  free  eoctoty— which,  after  aU,  to  our  real  objec- 
tive—murt  be  an  honert  and  intelligent  attempt  at  Intergroup 
cooperation  to  put  our  domeatlc  prohlema  definitely  and  perceptibly 
In  the  ooune  of  ultimate  solution.  ^       ,     ^  ».    ^„„*    „^ 

TO  the  extent  that  we  can  do  that,  and  only  to  such  extent  we 
can  become  mentaUy  mtj  about  the  mongers  of  hate,  prejudice, 
passion,  and  violence  In  our  midst.  Insofar  as  we  progr««  In  thto 
Une  and  only  Insofar,  the  manufacturers  of  "personal  devUs.  be 
those  "devlU"  Jew^  International  bankers,  atheists,  or  whatnot. 
wUl  be  made  futUe  mountebanks  incapable  of  InflaUon  Into 
•fuehrers"  or  their  equivalent.  .  ^       _..  _* 

Let  me  add  that  the  antidemocratic  ideologies  and  systems  not 
only  promise  security  and  an  economic  lift  to  the  masses  that  they 
enslave  but  they  also  make  tremendous  use  of  a  sense  of  national 
unity  The  emotional  appeal  of  thto  In  the  world  at  Ite  present  stage 
to  entMTDOua.  If  democracy  permits  thto  to  be  monopcdtoed  by 
totalitarian  regimes,  the  confUct  Is  most  unequal.  The  question 
here  to  whether  democracy,  too.  In  Its  own  free  way.  cannot  also 
create  a  national  unity  of  iU  own  free  kind.  Into  which  enthusiasm 
^pri  the  aest  of  sfr^rr^r""*'"^"^  <<v  great  ends  can  be  thrown. 


The  New  Deal  and  the  Negjo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  27  ileffislatioe  day  of  Wednesday.  April  2<) .  1940 

~ADDRSaa  BT  EB.  WnXIAli  J.  THOMPKINB 


Mr  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  William  J. 
Thci^pklns.  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
made  a  speech  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  United  Colored 
Democratic  Association  of  Illinois.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

As  eadi  eleetkm  year  approaches  we  find  nraneroua  propheto  to 
bo£  Su»enS5«  P^<3l  Pitftles  who  contend  that  their  vpUtic^ 
n&rtv  to  Bolns  to  win  In  the  national  election.  During  the  last 
gS  ^tt'SSf  e£c£ns  there  has  t««=t  a  «-^?l°^*«^^'5^ 
yotm  to  the  Democratic  Party.  Tb^  change  <^Jf^Sl.^°^^^ 
STpoUtlcs  of  the  Republican  to  the  OemocrfL'OcP^jJsiUiei^ 
^ItTat  credit  for  the  socce-  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  the  last 
two  national  elections.  ^         ^t.. 

As  both  narUee  map  plans  for  their  national  conventions  the 
mxstlon  haawachedVnew  high,  with  the  Republicans  contending 
SSfTS  New  Deal  has  done  nothing  for  the  N«8"  JJ^<^  wouW 
tusUfr  hto  remaining  with  that  party.  They  contend  that  the 
SlS?to^SSb«rfr  tban  he  was  before  he  li^t  the  Republleana. 
and  that  his  only  salvation  Ilea  In  a  return  to  that  party. 

It  to  myoSlon  that  the  Democratic  Party  will  not  only  hold 
evCTT  NMO  Vote  It  now  haa.  but  that  the  benefits  Negroes  have 
SS?ed  ^  toe  Mew  Deal  admlnlrtratlon  of  f^«»«V««»*T?" 
wm^^the  party  thou«nda  of  additional  Negro  votes.  Por 
M  yS  Sb  Heg^  pefpetuated  the  Republican  Party  m  omoe^ 
SitewSi  oOTd^^  Sown  toy  the  lily-white  orgwalmtion  started 
STtST  dcSS^ough  the  grand  finale  at  the  Hoov«  edml^ 
Sit^irtSS  dfJ^  the  bulk  o«  the  Negroes  from  toe  ^ 
STwSnP-rty.  Becent  eieettona  to  such  cltl«  as  KiuBSM  Cl^^ 
CiuiiLCIilean.  Philadelphia,  and  Indianapolis  where  the  Negro 
iSS  SSfi  SSkSeTDemocratte  vote  proportlonat^y  than 
STwhSeTOK  give  ^SSee  that  peK*  and  contentment  to  toe 
Sx^SSSopSty  are  on  the  upward  trendwlto  •?««?  P«™»: 
n^»^  TIM  transient  whlcb  the  race  baa  received  at  the  bands  of 
^^^Uo  MlmtolatratlOBi  Justlflas  Ita  oonttoued  support  o<  that 


Por  the  first  time  to  toe  history  of  our  ^^^^  }^  ,^J^^J^ 
a  o^otbS  man  In  tbe  Wblte  House  on  tbe  secretarial  stall— ebeo- 
r«Sv  ,!n  JS^Sted     It  bas  given  us  representaUon  as  economist* 

♦H«  M  R  A  •  It  has  Blven  us  representation  on  tne  icgai  siaa  "*^~^ 
Sfbffc  ^^i^A^SItrluon  tSd  to  theP«a  O^  gtS^^'cJ'ib'e 
bas  given  US  a  representative  in  tbe  Farm  C^*  f.^^"  °l^ 
AgrlSiltural  Adjustment  Administration  to  took  '^'^'^.^'^ 
a?d  ODDortunltles  of  toe  colored  farmer*  of  toe  country  It  has 
Sw?ST^rtog  house  in  the  Department  of  toe  Interior,  pre- 
^d^  ^er  bV!^  blwy  efficient  repr^aentaUve  of  tbe  race,  assist^ 
bJfc^UtL?  6t^.  to  promote  tbe  economic  status  of  the  race,  it 
hL  ^  uTrepres^ntatlcn  to  the  vast  welfare  oP«f a"°^^  o/ i^« 
W  PA  under  Colonel  Harrington;  It  has  given  ^^  ^Ig^J^^^t,'!?- 
resentatlon  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  in  the  Office  of  the 
^!^d^ol  Deeds  of  the  District  of  ColumbU;  It  gave  us  our^st 
^^udge.  to  the  person  of  Wm.  H.  Hastto.  and  ^^^ ^^r^^: 
Son.  AtS^ey  Moorrol  Chicago,  was  ^PP^^i^d  as  his  ^cce«or. 
It  haT  given  us  25  outstanding  high-salaried  posts  o*  ^^^^°°: 
to<a^tog  representaUon  among  the  conciliators  of  toe  Department 
of  Labor  and  an  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  racial 

matters.  ..    _,        _j    tt_i 

It  bas  Klven  us  $2  000.000  for  improvements  at  Howard  Unl- 
ve^tHn?  SX'«^»  Hospital:  $362,000  to  Virginia  8ta^ Col- 
iSe^^  $87,000  for  Lincoln  University  to  Missouri;  $50^000  for  the 
^ndeU  Phillips  High  School  at  Chicago.  $40,000  for  West  VUglnia 
State  CoUege;>ild  $100  per  month  to  114  colored  school  teachers 
in  ChlW^iigaged  ^  the  work  of  reducing  adult  Illiteracy,  and 
has  extended  thto  benevolent  aid  In  other  directions. 

According  to  the  1930  census  Negro  youth  reprinted  "Percent 
of  the  totS  youth  population  between  tbe  ages  of  16  and  24.  It  to 
StSltS  tbWTto  January  1940  approiimstely  82300  Negro  youth. 
werTemployed  on  N.  Y  A.  programs.  ThU  was  111  percent  of  the 
total  employment  on  these  programs,  or  ^l™** /"f^^^  ^,^" 
pr^rtlon  which  Negro  youth  of  thto  age  bears  to  the  total  youth 

^?MMto°done  more  toan  any  other  admtotetraUon  to  eUmliiate  the 
slum  dlsUlcts  of  our  great  ciUes  through  its  public-works  pro- 
gram and  that  work  has  but  begun.  As  a  result  of  thto  program 
low-cost  housing  proJecU  have  been  completed  or  begun  In  such 
cmS  ks  Atlantf.  WaSitogton,  Chicago.  New  York.  NashvUle.  New 
Orleans,  Newport  News,  and  others. 

Thto  record  excels  that  of  aU  previous  administrations— Demo- 
cratic or  Republican— and  toere  Is  nothing  the  Republicans  have 
done  to  the  past  8  years,  or  to  there  anything  they  are  likely  to  da  to 
offset  the  benefits  which  the  race  has  received  from  toeNew  Deal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  New  Deal,  under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  holds  out  greater  promise  to  the  Negro  than  the  Old  Deal 
under  Taft.  Harding,  and  Hoover.  Beglnntog  with  the  Taft  admin- 
totratlon  through  the  Harding,  and  wlto  toe  tragic  ending  of  toe 
Hoover  regime,  all  of  these  administrations  showed  the  descendency 
or  the  decline  of  the  Negroes  to  RepubUcan  politics.  These  admin- 
istrations disqualified  the  Negro  and  annihilated  him.  politically 
and  economically.  The  New  Deal  under  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  has 
given  him  new  hope  and  a  representative  place  in  every  department 
of  the  Government.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  have 
Negro  scientists,  architects,  engineers,  and  educators  been  given 
even  the  semblance  of  an  opportunity  such  as  has  been  given  scores 
of  the  members  of  the  race.  In  fact,  the  Taft.  Harding,  and  Hoover 
administrations  offered  us  nothing  but  platform  promises  which 
were  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  were  made. 

The  New  Deal  has  brought  and  to  calculated  to  bring  more  eco- 
nomic and  todustrlal  benefits  to  tbe  Negro.  More  than  46,000 
Negroes  In  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write. 
Thotnands  of  Negroes  have  been  employed  to  the  scientific  and 
todustrlal  projects  throughout  the  country,  to  the  point  of  develop- 
ing themselves  Into  the  classes  of  skilled  tradesmen  and  artisans. 
Thto  opportunity,  which  has  come  for  the  first  time,  haa  lifted  them 
to  a  higher  efficiency,  has  enabled  them  to  meet  the  economic  and 
todtutrlal  requirements  of  the  present  t)etter,  and  has  strengthened 
them  to  meet  competition  In  a  bigger  way  to  the  futxire,  whereby 
they  are  enjoying  more  freedom  and  more  representation  to  the 
councils  of  labor. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  political  and  clvU  rights  of  the 
Negro  to  the  South  and  what  the  President  has  failed  to  do  In 
promoting  them.  No  statesman  can  faU  to  be  pragmatic  If  he 
would  be  of  service  to  his  day  and  generation,  and,  as  "actions 
speak  louder  than  words."  we  can  say  that  President  Roosevelt  has 
advanced  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  race  Immensely 
to  the  South  and.  Indeed,  all  over  the  country  by  setttog  the  exam- 
ple to  very  practical  ways  of  demonstrating  hto  allegiance  to  con- 
stitutional government.  As  evidence  we  have  several  of  the  South- 
em  States  encouraging  Negroes  to  assume  and  malntato  their 
pcdltlcal  and  clvU  responsibllltlles  to  the  councils  of  Democracy. 
This  policy  of  the  President  has  been  far-reaching,  bursttog  even 
the  conftoes  at  the  Democratic  Party,  bntohing  aside  old  southern 
traditknu  with  astoxuiding  amazement.  Only  recently  Negro  ath- 
letes were  invited  to  Texas  and  competed  with  whites  In  Dallas. 
Negro  pictures  and  classics  are  appearing  In  southern  newspapers. 
Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia.  North  Carolina,  and  Vlrgtola,  as  well  as 
Oklahoma,  recenUy  competed  with  Negro  athletes  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa,  and  ffa^ngaa  relays.  In  every  phase  of  our  national  life. 
Roosevelt's  policies  have  lifted  the  race  higher. 
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The  continued  ascendancy  of  the  Democrat  In  national  politics 
with  the  aid  of  millions  of  colored  voters  to  breaktog  down  the  spirit 
of  southern  intolerance  and  is  raising  the  status  of  the  Negro  as  a 
whole.     The  Negro   must  profit,   however,  by  the  mistakes   of   this 
Negro  Republican  leadership.     He  must  rise  to  the  occasion  of  as- 
suming and  maintaining  his  due  social  position.    He  must  practice 
loyalty,  unity,  and  Impress  upon  the  race  the  necessity  of  sharing 
the  responsibilities  of  the  party  as  well  as  tbe  assets.     He  must  be 
taught  to  pay  the  poll  tax  and  register.     He  must  be  taught  that 
Which  he  has  never  been  Uught  by  toe  RepubUcan  Negro  leader- 
ship—that citizenship  carries  with  It  toe  responsibility  of  finan- 
cial support,  effective  organization,  and  activities  Just  as  strong  on 
the    'givers"   end;    yes.   stronger   than   on   tbe    "receivers"   end.      To 
achieve  you  must  serve.     To  receive  you  must   give.     With   these 
principles,  advocated  and  practiced,  there  will  be  no  adverse  status. 
Frequently  I  have  been  asked  my  opinion  concerning  the  relative 
attitude  of  the  old-line  bourbon  Democrats  of  the  South  and  the 
new  issue  of  lUy-white  Republicans  of  that  section.    My  answer  has 
been  that  the  old-line  bourbon  Democrats  of  the  South  live  in  the 
realm  of  their  traditions  and  retain  their  traditional  pride.    How- 
ever back  of  this,  they  like  the  Negroes  and  long  for  them  to  beone 
of  them    but  they  cannot  rise  to  the  occasion  to  ask  him.     Thus 
thev  ask' no  grounds  and  give  none  to  thoee  who  have  opposed  them 
for  64   years      The   lily-white   Republicans  of  the   South   are   the 
selfish  offsprings  of  the  old  carpet  baggers— the  dregs  of  the  bour- 
bons   they  have  no  traditions,  no  special  respect  for  the  South  as 
to    nor  for  the  North;   but  are  rather  opportunists  and  wolves  In 
sheep's  clothing,  who  want  the  support  of  the  Negroes  In  the  party 
but   are   not   willing  nor  have   they   any   totentlon   of   sharing   the 
legitimate  spoils  of  office  with  them.     They  have  no  principles  and 
liTtle  respect      They  have  failed  In  their  own  ranks  and  are  con- 
stantly hoping  to  share  the  spoils  alone  when  the  opposite  party 
is  in  bower      The  lily-whites  are  the  Negroes'  most  despicable  cp- 
Sinen^    far  worse  than  the  most  rabid  bourbons.     They  will  seek 
Kd  Sm  you  and  then  desert  or  destroy  you,  while  the  bourbons 
ask  no  CTounds  and  give  none.  „_„. 

Certain  sources  arl  conducting  a  whispering  campaign  to  smear 
all  that  the  New  Deal  has  done  simply  because  the  Senate  bas  not 
paJST  an  anlilynching  bill  For  25  years  the  Republican  Party 
bk  ff^d  about  the  Dyer  antilynching  bill,  and  It  was  never  brought 
?o  di^uS  in  the' Senate,  notwithstanding  the  Republicans  had 
the  House  the  Senate,  and  the  Supreme  Court  for  more  than  a 
Slf  c?^i^  At  the  n«t  opportunity  where  voting  cloture  would 
htve  imimitcly  brought  the  antilynching  bUl  to  a  successful  end, 
The  R^pu^rcaVs  declined  to  vote  because  they  knew  ^at  the  Demo- 
crats w-ould  have  been  given  credit  for  the  passage  o^  the  bill  In 
the  beeinnlre  many  of  the  southern  Senators  did  not  think  that 
Se  a^nynching  bill  would  have  failed,  and  as  filibuster  was  ap- 
hroachlng  its  end.  the  late  Senator  Borah's  speech  did  more  to 
?eTuvenSfe  the  fll  buster  than  anything  else;  and  he  Is.  perhaps, 
the  person  most  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  The  status 
Is  almost  a  stand-off  with  the  exception  that  the  Democratic  Party 
made  a  more  persistent  effort  for  its  passage  thari  was  manifested 
to  any  oX-r  ses.sion  of  Congress;  when  the  Republicans  were  ov^- 
wheU^lngly  in  the  majority      When  the  crucial  test  came  the  Re- 

^"'•JJJe^l^o' knows  that  toe  New  Deal  has  been  hto  salvation  dur- 
IngThesfdays  of  turmoil,  strife,  and  depression.  He  knows  that 
Kf  cortTnued  salvation  lies  not  in  switching  from  a  party  that  has 
been  truly  a  party  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  but 
Tn  "emilning  in  the  Deiiiocratlc  Party  that  has  thrived  on  deeds, 

"°™s  Jlce'iir/s^nT firmly  faithful  and  loyal  to  demc^acy  and 
tbe  New  Deal  to  helping  to  achieve  even  greater  goals  for  all  people. 


Greenland,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 

EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   TIMES-HERALD 

Mr  LUNDEEN  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Times-Herald 
of  April   13,   1940.  entitled  "Greenland.  Denmark,  and  the 

United  States."  ,  .    ,  .v. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  Iceland  is  also  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  180  miles  from  Greenland,  700  miles 


from  Norway,  and  600  miles  from  Scotland.  The  island  of 
Jan  Mayer,  near  Iceland,  is  an  American  island.  We  must 
own  and  control  all  these  territories  In  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
can defense.  These  islands  furnish  Ideal  naval  and  air  bases. 
U  we  want  defense,  here  is  real  defense  for  the  American 

Hemisphere. 

There   being  no  objection,  the  article  was   ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald  of  AprU  13,  1940) 

Greemxand.  Denmark,  ai*d  tot  Unitkd  States 

our  "keep  out"  sign 

The  United  States  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  set  forth  by  President 
James  Monroe  In  1823  and  extended  by  later  Interpretations,  put* 
the  United  States  in  the  position  of  (quoting  the  Brltannlca)  — 
"being  opposed  (1)  to  any  non-American  action  encroaching  upon 
the  political  independence  of  American  states  under  any  guise,  and 
(2)  to  the  acquisition  In  any  manner  of  the  control  of  additional 
territory  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  any  non-American  power." 

Many  are  the  European  raids,  conquests,  and  plots  against  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  that  this  doctrine  has  prevented  or  nipped  In 
the  bud.  The  most  notable  Instance  waa  that  of  MaximUlan  In 
Mexico. 

DENMARK  GETS  GREENLAND.   1814 

The  big  Island  of  Greenland  was  discovered  by  Viking  sea  rovers 
early  in  the  tenth  century  and  was  explored  and  colonized  by  Eric 
the  Red  a  Norwegian,  beginning  982  A.  D.  Lelf  Erlcson  brought 
Christianity  to  Greenland  about  1000  A.  D.  Erlcson  did  a  lot  of 
voyaging  westward  from  Greenland  and.  In  all  probability,  colonized 
a  bit  of  the  North  American  mainland,  most  likely  near  New  Bedford. 

When  Norway  and  Denmark  split  apart  In  1814,  Denmark  got 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands  as  colonies.  Denmark 
rtcognlzed  Iceland  as  a  sovereign  state,  united  with  Denmark  under 
the   Danish   King,   In    1918.     Greenland   went   on   being    a   Danlah 

Denmark  was  occupied  early  this  week  by  Adolf  Hitler's  armies, 
blitzkrleglng  their  way  toward  Norway. 

GERMANY  GETS  DENMARK,   194  0 

Greenland  Is  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

That  fact,  as  soon  as  Hitler's  occupation  of  Denmark  was  accom- 
plished  raised  the  question:  What  alxjut  Greenland  now? 

The  British  have  occupied  the  Faroe  Islands,  promising  to  restore 
them  to  Denmark  when  and  If  Denmark  Is  restored.  Iceland  haa 
said  it  will  carry  on  on  its  own.  though  there  Is  talk  of  the  British 
forcing  a  protectorate  on  it.     But  how  about  Greenland? 

WHO     GETS     GREENLAND? 

Greenland  is  an  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  Island  of  great  size — 
about  740,000  square  miles,  the  main  drawback  being  that  about 
705,000  of  these  square  miles  are  capped  with  Ice  averaging  1,000 

feet  thick.  ,  ^^     ,  .  »  ^^ 

Greenland's  population,  about  16,600.  lives  on  the  fringes  of  the 

great  Island.     Its  b!g   mineral   export   is  cryolite,   of  which   It  haa 

the   world's  largest  deposits;    and   It   ships  considerable  fish,   fur, 

and  graphite.     The   Island's   trade  has   been   a  Danish   monopoly 

since    1776. 

Greenland's   cofist   has   various   fjords    which   could    be    used    as 

submarine  bases  or  hideaways,    there  arc  some   flat  areas  which 

might  be  turned  Into  air  bases. 

we'd   BETTER   TAKE    IT    OVEB 

All  this  makes  us  feel  that  the  United  States  had  better  lay 
plans  for  assuming  protection  of  Greenland  until  and  xmless  Den- 
mark regains  enough  independence  to  claim  It  back.  The  same 
arrangement,  we  mean,  as  the  British  have  made  about  the  Faroa 
Islands,  or  much  the  same. 

The  object  would  be  frankly  to  keep  the  Monroe  Doctrine  sover- 
eign in  this  hemisphere,  and  to  keep  grabby  European  hands  oft 
Greenland. 

We  don't  want  any  European  nation  planting  air  bases  or  sub 
bases  on  Greenland.  There  will  be  much  less  danger  of  that  If 
we  take  over  Greenland's  protection  than  If  we  leave  It  lying 
around  loose  for  any  nation  to  pick  up. 

Whatever  we  do  or  don't  do  about  Greenland.  It  looks  more  and 
more  as  if  the  rights  of  small  nations  are  reaching  the  vanishing 
point. 

UNrrED   STATES    AS    "StJN"    OF  THE   WEST 

Denmark,  for  example,  may  be  resurrected  by  the  Allies,  and  bo 
may  Norway.  But  that  will  only  mean  that  these  Scandinavian 
nations.  Instead  of  being  German  protectorates,  will  be  British 
protectorates.  It  looks  to  us  as  If  the  world  Is  moving  toward  a 
few  big  planetary  systems  of  nations,  with  various  small  nations 
drawn  into  the  orbit  of  the  biggest  nation  In  each  system,  and  a 
good  deal  of  free  trade  and  pooling  of  natural  resources  enforced 
inside  each  system. 

The  logical  "sun"  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations  to  revolva 
around  Is  the  United  Statea, 
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A  Program  and  Market  for  Farmers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27  (.legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 

ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  AIKEN.  OP  VERMONT 

Mr  OIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkord  an  address 
which  was  deUvered  on  Tuesday.  May  21.  by  Governor  Aiken, 
of  Vermont,  In  Springfield,  IlL  ^      ^  *    »^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  oe 

printed  to  the  Rxcoas,  as  follows: 

To  be  here  In  Sprtngfleld  »t  the  home  of  t^«  P"^**®**  ,°'^?^ 
Presidents.  Abraham  LlScoln.  Is  an  Inspiration.  Whenever  I  think 
ofUncoln-.  leadership.  I  also  think  of  the  men  amo^^  J^^°?„^« 
pewlip.  the  men  who  first  raUled  around  him  as  a  pubUc  flg^lre 

"^h^'^ho^sST^tte  dertlny  of  our  Nation  at  that  time  were 
meV^o  l2<^  l«ig  and  hard'wleldlng  the  ax  and  'oUowlng  tbe 
plow  from  sunup  to  simdown.  They  knew  poverty  and  hartl^lps 
tSt  are  almo»t*^mythlcal  today.  Yet  they  were  the  strength  of 
^erlca  and  the  future  of  the  Nation  to  ever  dependent  on  such 
aTthCT^  Much  of  the  greatness  of  Abraham  Uncoln  rested  on  his 
S)lllt?to  tlSaderstand  Ind  serve  the  needs  of  those  people  who 
lived  by  the  labor  of  thete  hands.  ♦.__ 

Today  we  murt  not  forget  that  the  Americans  who  work  to  f«m 
and  factory  are  stUl  the  b«:kbone  o«f  our  country  and  that  they 
view  the  national  scene  and  recognl«  that  many  problems  of  a 
CTltlcal  nature  to  America  today  are  not  being  solved.  Some  of 
S»^  prSS  are  regional.  «ich  as  a  l^^kof  balance  to  econ^^c 
■ctlvlttai  to  the  South,  the  todustrlal  readjustment  erf  New  aig- 
land  and  the  regional  agricultural  problem  of  the     dust  bowl. 

It  Is  only  natural  that  each  todlvldual  or  each  group  or  each 
subarea  feels  that  hto  or  It*  own  problem  should  receive  flret  at- 
ten™.    We  often  hear  the  South  called  the  Nations  number  one 

^"rhe^bor  leader*  will  tell  you  that  tmemployment  la  our  num- 
ber one  problem.  Get  a  group  of  businessmen  together  and  they 
will  tell  you  with  feeling  that  taxes  and  overbeartog  Federal  regu- 
lations are  the  number  one  iwoblem.  ..^    _.  w» 

Wef  olta  ^  are  engaged  to  farming  feel  that  we  have  the  right 
to  call  agriculture  the  niunber  one  problem.  „  _.^      ^, 

In  size  agriculture  Is  our  greatest  occupaUon.  Besides  betog  the 
irreateat  bSv  of  consumers  of  manufactured  goods,  we  produce 
Sany  of  the  raw  materlato  that  keep  the  wheeU  of  our  factories 
turning,  uid  we  supply  most  of  the  food  which  our  population  con- 

"^&rt'we  know  that  there  to  no  single  •'ntmiber  one  problem"  In  thto 
Nation  because  to  the  weUare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  all  are 
toterreiated  and  are  equally  Important.  All  must  have  a  reasonable 
SluU^n  taSore  econo^c  and  social  conditions  to  the  United  States 
can  be  readjusted  to  their  rightful  places.  These  Joint  and  several 
problems  can  be  reK)lved  toto  four  mato  objectives  which  the  Amer- 

^^ytnTS^ce*  Peace  with  ourselves  and  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  Second,  an  adequate  and  profitable  employment  for 
American  "men  and  wcanen.  Third,  due  reward  for  the  days  of  toll 
on  the  farm.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  preservation  of 
our  cherished  heritage  of  Uberty. 

Goncemlng  the  first,  the  balance  of  peace  or  war  to  precarious 
not  because  of  any  doubts  to  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  but 
because  It  to  whoUy  powible  for  a  small  group  or  for  a  single  Indi- 
vidual poBsesalng  power  and  authority,  to  disregard  the  wishes  and 
welfare  ofour  people  and  plunge  us  toto  totematlonal  conflict. 

BlUlons  of  dollars  have  been  poured  out  to  overcome  unemploy- 
ment Still  w©  have,  accordtog  to  Federal  figmes.  nine  mlUlon 
Siemployed.  humiliated  by  a  reUef  status  while  the  Nation 
staggers  under  an  ever-mounting  tax  and  debt  bxirden. 

Farmers  have  received  In  exchange  for  loss  of  ttieh-  market, 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  form  of  "hand-outs"  or  subaldles  And 
stlU  after  years  of  this,  we  cannot  break  even  without  accepting 
Government  donations  and  Government  domination. 

The  bureaucratic  centeaUzatlon  and  direction  put  upon  us  to 
the  nama  of  benevolence  and  social  Justice  has  not  permanently 
alleviated  the  lot  of  the  underprlvUeged.  Unless  checked  before  It 
goes  any  further,  our  legacy  of  Uberty  will  be  a  hoUow  vestige. 

These  are  the  problems  which  still  face  us.  Most  of  them  are 
to  a  more  aggravated  form  after  several  years'  tampertog  by  an 
admintotration  that  was  entrusted  with  naUonal  power  because  its 


promtoes  and  professed  leadership  renewed  the  hope  of  a  dlscour- 

*^We^ve°trled  thto  program  for  7  long  years.  We  have  given  It 
every  opportunity  to  work.  Now  if  we  would  P^ffT'^  "^''TiTfH 
tho^  liberties  earned  with  a  century  and  a  half  of  «8"lfice  and 
toU.  If  we  would  give  to  millions  of  our  people  the  full  and  sat- 
tofylng  realization  that  they  are  Independent  and  earning  their 
own  Uvlng.  If  we  would  keep  from  our  borders  the  specter  of  war 
and  poverty  and  pestilence  now  haunting  the  minds  of  au  tne 
people  of  the  world— then  America  must  turn  to  another  kind  of 
proCTam— an  American  program  conducted  In  an  American  way^ 
We  must  devote  ourselves  to  a  task  which  seems  difficult.  If  not 
almost  superhuman.  We  must  unite  among  ourselves  with  the 
strength  that  will  overcome  the  forces  that  have  brought  so  many 
to  dependency  and  despair  We  must  make  up  our  minds  at  the 
start  that  in  getting  behind  the  program  that  will  restore  Ameri- 
cans to  their  rightful  status,  we  must,  above  all  thtogs.  be  sincere 
and  honest.  ^     _        , 

Let's  talk  about  farming  today.  I  have  never  lived  off  a  farm 
except  for  the  time  I  have  been  to  the  service  of  my  State  govern- 
ment.   My  toterest  through  life  has  been  primarily  concerned  with 

the  land  and  Its  uses  

Farming  Is  the  largest  of  our  occupations.  It  to  the  greatest  m 
toherent  difficulties  For  a  centxiry  it  has  been  the  main  sturce 
of  population  for  oiir  Industrial  nation.  In  considering  agricul- 
ture, we  are  starttog  from  the  ground  \ip  to  attacking  our  na- 
tional problem.  .  ,_ 
What  has  happened  to  thto  most  todlvlduallstlc  occupation  in 
thto  todlvlduallstlc  Nation?  Durtog  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
been  precipitated  Into  the  chaos  of  artificial  price  fixing,  of  loans 
on  crops  above  market  prtces.  of  a  thinly  disguised  political  soil  con- 
servation program,  of  crops  plowed  under,  and  the  slaughter  of 
beef  and  hogs  while  millions  of  people  unemployed  or  on  relief  were 
without  proper  food.                                                                ^     ... 

We  have  wandered  through  a  maze  of  Imposed  production  con- 
trol. We  have  seen  Government  subsidies  for  the  farmer  pushing 
the  national  debt  higher  and  higher,  but  only  making  up  a  small 
part  of  the  Income  we  would  have  received  from  the  sale  of  our 
crops  to  a  normal  market.  These  attempts  made  by  political 
farmers  have  brought  to  the  practical  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  follow- 

tog  results: 

The  American  farmer  has  lost  his  place  to  the  agrictiltural  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  cotton  farmer  especially  has  seen  these 
world  markets  plowed  and  traded  out  from  under  him.  until  today 
one  South  American  country  has  come  Into  cotton  production  to 
capture  many  foreign  markets  which  previously  and  properly  be- 
longed to  our  southern  planters.  Thto  permanent  loss  of  our  mar- 
kets has  been  partially  made  up  by  subsidies  paid  from  the  earn- 
togs  of  our  lowest-paid  industrial  workers. 

The  hungry  people  of  our  Nation  have  seen  American  crops 
dxmiped  upon  foreign  countries  at  a  price  far  below  that  which 
they  have  been  compelled  to  pay  unless  they  have  heea  willing  to 
admit  paupwrtom  and  accept  certified  charity. 

We  have  seen  the  Agrictiltural  Department  and  the  agricultural 
services  fathered  by  a  great  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont. 
Justin  Morrill,  develop  Into  a  maze  of  political  bureaucracies  far 
removed  from  the  original  and  legitimate  purposes  of  a  Dejjart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  become  tovolved  among  quota  cards,  work 
sheets,  and  benefit  checks.  And  to  thto  expan.^lon  of  bm^aucracy 
we  have  seen  the  disastrous  effects  at  mistakes  and  wrong  guesses 
magnified  to  a  Nation-wide  scale. 

Futile  efforts  have  been  made  by  white-collar  farmers  to  Wash- 
togton  to  devise  programs,  national  to  scope,  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  cltrus-frult  growers  of  Texas,  the  vegetable  growers  of  Califor- 
nia, the  com  producers  of  Illinois  and  the  tobacco  growers  of  the 
South  all  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  real  farmer  who  knows 
the  problems  of  his  own  community  and  of  his  own  production 
has  been  expected  to  say  "yes"  and  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

Don't  think  that  I  am  advocating  a  return  to  the  daj-s  of  a 
generation  ago  when  every  farmer  worked  out  hto  salvation  for 
himself.  It  goes  without  saying  that  almost  every  farmer  In  the 
United  States  demands  that  constant  efforts  be  made  to  bring 
American  agriculture  out  of  the  present  chaos,  rejecting  methods 
that  have  been  tried  and  failed  and  applying  properly  and  efficiently 
methods  that  promise  to  succeed,  and  thus  to  build  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  agriculture. 

Farmers  realize  changing  conditions  In  our  Nation.  We  realize 
ou-'  obligation  to  social  betterment.  We  realize  that  for  our  wel- 
fare, we  are  dependent  not  only  upon  each  other  but  upon  other 
groups  of  labor,  Indiostry,  and  the  professions  as  well. 

But  we  are  getting  sick  of  having  agriculture  made  a  political 
football  with  bribery  here  and  threats  there.  I  thtok  it  to  time  for 
the  30,000,000  farm  dwellers  of  the  United  States  to  rise  In  their 
might  and  demand  that  an  agricultural  program  be  promulgatf'd 
and  administered  by  men  motivated  by  something  more  than  good 
totentions  or  political  expediency,  and  so  to  restore  prosperity  and 
pride  and  todependence  not  only  to  our  own  group  but  to  others 
as  well. 

What  ktod  of  a  program  would  we  suggest?  A  prominent  Granqe 
leader  when  asked  what  the  farmer  needs  most  today,  promptly 
answered,  "to  be  let  alone."  Anyone  can  sympathize  with  the 
Inner  feelings  which  prompted  this  reply.  Perhaps  his  suggestion 
might  work  if  the  bustoeas  of  the  world  were  conducted  purely  on 
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a  supply  and  demand  basto  But  when  that  basis  is  disrupted  by 
man-made  regulations  In  the  marketing  field,  those  disruptions 
compel  artificial  adjustments  for  producers  also. 

Any  kind  of  a  program,  no  matter  how  well  devtoed.  will  fall — 
If  it  to  not  wisely  and  efficiently  and  totelllgently  handled.  Every 
man  who  works  the  soil  with  his  own  hands  knows  that  you  cant 
apply  to  detail  the  same  methods  to  Oklahoma  cotton  that  you 
would  to  Connecticut  Valley  onions. 

But  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  most  farmers  of  America  can  and 
will  support  a  program  which  embodies  the  following: 

For  those  crops  which  we  produce  for  domestic  consumption,  such 
as  meats,  cheese,  casein,  and  grains,  and  which  are  meeting  heavy 
competition  from  federally  encouraged  imports,  we  would  provide 
effective  and  reasonable  protection  either  by  tariff  or  treaty.  By  the 
Eame  means  we  would  encourage  the  production  of  crops  which 
could  be  economically  and  abundantly  produced  here  except  for  for- 
eign competition  with  Its  low-cost  labor.  In  thto  field  particular 
reference  is  made  to  fats  and  oils. 

There  are.  however.  American  farm  products  of  which  we  produce 
an  exportable  surplus  and  the  price  of  which  Is  made  in  the  world 
market,  such  as  cotton  and  wheat.  The  present  administration  has 
attempted  to  eliminate  thto  surplus  through  arbitrary  crop  reduction 
and  control.    The  results  have  been  disheartening. 

On  those  crops  whose  price  is  made  to  the  world  market,  and  on 
which  direct  protection  would  not  avaU.  we  would  guarantee  the 
farmer  a  fair  return  on  that  part  of  hto  crop  needed  for  domestic 
consumption.  He  could  grow  as  much  more  as  he  wtohed  and  take 
his  chances  on  the  world  market  for  thto  surplus. 

This  would  necessitate  a  domestic  allotment  plan  for  these  crops, 
and  sometimes  a  subsidy  to  be  paid  directly  from  the  Treasury 
Instead  of  from  processing  taxes  With  American  industry  demand- 
ing and  receiving  protection  from  cheap  labor  and  world-wide  com- 
petition, no  one  can  honestly  object  to  equitable  protection  being 
given  the  American  farmer. 

We  would  continue  the  principle  of  the  ever-normal  granary  In 
view  of  the  year-to-year  variations  In  crop  prices  and  yield,  Ameri- 
can farmers  deserve  a  moderate  average  return  adequate  to  meet 
the  normal  costs  of  production  Instead  of  taking  the  losses  In  low- 
price  years  and  seeing  Fi>eculator8  reap  the  benefit  of  high  prices. 

Individuals  and  cooperatives  that  have  adequate  storage  and 
preservation  facilities  should  receive  loans  on  their  crops  at  moder- 
ate prices  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  must  market  these  crops 
before  they  deteriorate.  The  farmer  should  decide  when  to  dispose 
of  hto  surplus  on  which  he  has  a  moderate  loan.  He  should  decide 
this  on  his  own  opinion,  warranted  by  local  or  national  or  personal 
conditions.  ., 

This  is  better  for  the  national  economy  and  more  democratic. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  of  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  through- 
out the  country  Is  much  safer  and  much  more  likely  to  be  right 
than  a  large-scale  decision  of  a  single  Individual  or  small  group 
of  Government  employees,  who  have  previously  demonstrated  an 
uncanny  ability  to  guess  wrong. 

The  American  farmer  favors  a  soil -conservation  program,  but  not 
a  general  and  blanket  policy  to  be  used  as  a  thinly  disguised  polit- 
leal  subsidy.  We  want  soil  conservation  to  places  where  it  to  needed 
to  remedy  bad  conditions. 

The  farmer  of  today  realizes  that  there  are  vast  areas  of  land 
designated  as  submarglnal  that  are  not  yielding  proper  returns  and 
ought  not  to  be  used  for  the  growing  of  crops.  When  practicable, 
such  land  should  be  retired  from  cultivation.  But  when  it  is  eco- 
nomically occupied  by  free-born  Americans,  they  should  not  be 
forced  to  give  up  their  homes,  which  mean  liberty  to  them,  and 
submit  to  resettlement  under  a  burden  of  debt  from  which  they  can 
never  escape  merely  to  satisfy  the  whims  and  hallucinations  of  a 
Government  bureau. 

Submarglnal  land  can  be  temporarily  retired  and  used  for  a 
generation  or  10  generations  for  forestry  or  other  purposes  It  can 
be  put  Into  the  public  domain,  local  or  State  or  national.  But  It 
should  always  be  kept  available  for  reoccupatlon  as  homes  should 
the  needs  of  the  future  so  dIcUte.  It  to  far  better  to  own  a  home 
on  poor  land  than  to  own  no  home  at  all. 

The  American  farmer  believes  that  with  a  national  crop  surplus 
as  a  problem  that  no  further  extension  of  vast  and  expensive 
Irrigation  projects  should  be  undertaken  iinless  It  is  clearly  evi- 
dent that  Government  Investment  can  be  repaid  dollar  for  dollar 
from  project  income  on  a  basis  that  users  can  afford  to  pay  It  to 
just  ptoln  folly  to  use  taxpayers'  money  to  build  up  one  section 
of  the  country  to  destroy  the  agrictiltviral  prosperity  of  another. 

We  believe  today,  and  I  say  thto  with  the  feeling  that  It  does 
represent  the  opinion  of  several  million  American  farmers,  that  we 
Ehould  encotirage  family  agriculture  to  every  possible  way.  It 
should  be  made  possible  to  secure  a  living  from  the  land  wholly 
or  In  part  without  the  factory  methods  used  to  large-scale  com- 
mercial, specialized  agriculture.  Millions  of  farmers  or  part-time 
farmers  engaged  In  general  family  agriculture  make  up  a  backlog 
of  security  and  prosperity  and  happtoeas  for  our  Nation. 

Thto  kind  of  agriculture  to  a  means  to  an  Independent  living  and 
is  conducive  to  good  citizenship  I  never  knew  a  man  and  woman 
living  in  a  home  of  their  own  with  rambler  roses  growing  on  the 
porch  and  a  garden  behind  the  house  that  were  Interested  in  over- 
throwing a  government  of  the  people.    The  United  States  Govern- 


ment should  encourage  self-sufficiency  and  part-time  agrlculttire 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Facilities  of  the  Extension  Service  should  be  made  available  to 
these  people.  County  and  home-demonstration  agents  should  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  help  them.  Instead  of  having  to  take 
all  their  time  filling  out  millions  of  cards  which  furnish  names  of 
voters  to  headquarters  In  Washington, 

Every  farmer  In  the  United  States  would  encourage  the  diversifi- 
cation of  agriculture  by  farm  and  by  region  to  an  extent  that  would 
insure  greater  security.  By  every  means  we  should  encourage  the 
organization  of  cooperatives  where  small-scale  farmers  can  pool 
their  interests  in  order  to  deal  more  successfully  In  the  market 
and  to  secure  services  which  would  be  Impossible  to  them  acting 
as  Indivlduato.  Even  on  a  national  scale,  cooperatives  which  are 
suited  to  the  individualistic  natures  of  a  group  of  farmers  might 
well  prove  to  be  an  alternative  to  Government  regulation. 

We  do  not  approve  in  any  way  of  political  manipulations  which 
seek  to  take  over  control  of  cooperative  banking  or  any  other  co- 
operative enterprises.  We  farmers  consider  our  cooperatives  as  our 
own  organizations,  and  not  company  unions  of  the  Government. 

Part-time  and  cooperative  agriculture,  properly  encouraged  and 
fostered  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  without  the  menace  of 
Federal  domination  arttached.  would  go  far  toward  solving  the  rural 
problem  and  make  farm  life  attractive  to  young  people.  Govern- 
ment might  well  provide  financial  assistance  at  the  start,  as  It  helps 
young  people  In  the  cities  with  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

The  future  welfare  and  the  security  of  our  Nation  depends  largely 
upon  maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  farm  and  Industrial  popu- 
lation. Through  the  generations  of  our  htotory  we  have  learned 
that  the  farm  is  the  source  of  supply  for  new  leadership  for  Industry 
and  new  population  for  the  city. 

As  substitutes  are  found  for  farm  crops  In  certain  fields,  and  a" 
uses  for  these  crops  become  obsolete,  a  broad  and  legitimate  field 
for  government  appears.     It  to  the  field  of  research. 

Industrial  chemistry,  agrlcultvire.  and  government  should  unite 
In  an  effort  to  find  new  uses  for  agricultural  products  and  new 
methods  of  economical  production.  Research  will  prove  mightier 
than  regulation  In  cutting  down  surpluses,  enlarging  farm  mar- 
kets, and  providing  greater  national  stability. 

For  centuries  nations  have  tried  to  legtolate  agricultural  pros- 
perity, and  every  success  attained  by  this  means  has  been  only 
temporary.     Economic  evolution  and  research  eventually  prevail. 

The  present  administration  has  done  everything,  almost,  for  the 
farmer  except  to  give  him  a  market.  Without  that  he  cainnot  be 
self-sustaining  or  even  self-respecting. 

This  greatest  need  is  not  being  met  now.  It  Is  our  job  to  enlarge 
and  protect  his  markets.  It  Is  also  our  job  to  see  that  our  monetary 
system  is  managed  so  as  not  to  bear  with  greatest  unfairness  on 
the  producers  of  basic  commodities. 

May  I  In  closing  sum  up  the  points  which  I  believe  that  farmers 
themselves  would  Incorporate  In  a   national  agricultural  program: 

1.  Effective  tariff  protection  to  carry  tariff  burden  of  farmers* 
piirchases  along  with  a  domestic-allotment  plan. 

2.  Individual  farmer-controlled  program  of  loans  for  carry-over 
of  crop  surpluses. 

3.  Real  Instead  of  political  soil -conservation  program. 

4  End  to  competition  from  uneconomic  expansion  of  subsidized 
Irrlgat^n  projects. 

5.  Expansion  and  Improvement  of  general  family  farming  as  a 
means  of  living  for  thousands  of  families,  assisted  by  expansion  of 
the  cooperative  movement. 

6.  More  aggressive  research  for  Industrial  agricultural  products 
as  a  sound  and  effective  method  of  eliminating  crop  surpluses. 

7.  Expansion  of  home  market  for  agricultural  producers:  most 
Important  of  all  is  a  market  which  can  be  created  to  a  large  degree 
only  through  Industrial  prosperity. 

These  things  we  ask  for  American  agriculture.  TTiese  things 
could  restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer.  These  would 
create  Jobs  in  Industry,  for  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  world  can- 
not restore  industrial  prosperity  as  can  a  prosperous  agriculture  at 
home.  More  Jobs  In  Industry  mean  better  markets  for  crops,  l)oth 
as  raw  material  for  manviftu:tvirlng  and  food  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

May  we  never  forget  the  Interrelationship  of  agriculture,  lnd\is- 
try.  and  labor.  They  are  necessary  to  one  another;  and  prosperity 
carinot  permanently  rettu-n  to  one  group  alone. 

The  Federal  farm  "planners"  do  not  understand  the  Individual 
character  of  the  farmer.  They  do  not  see  why  the  needs  of  Texas. 
Illinois,  and  Maine  cannot  be  met  by  blanket  regulations.  Their 
mtogulded  efforts  leave  discouragement  In  their  wake. 

The  spirit  that  prompted  men  and  women  to  leave  their  over- 
seas homes  In  search  of  freedom  and  face  the  perils  of  a  new  world 
for  Independence'  sake  still  lives  on  the  American  farm. 

Let  us  resolve  that  the  thrift,  the  self-reliance,  the  charity,  and 
the  will  to  sacrifice  which  typified  the  character  of  the  pioneer  shall 
be  sustained.  Our  farmers  are  chatteto  of  no  government;  they  are 
pawns  of  no  sovereign.  As  free-bom  Americans  they  stand,  the 
backbone  of  a  nation,  deserving  the  destiny  of  their  heritage,  deter- 
mined to  preserve  a  government  by  the  people,  and  ready  to  do  their 
part  to  an  American  program. 
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Eyes  on  Britain's  Fleet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) ,  1940 


ABnCLB  BY  HARLAN  MILLER 


Mr  OXLLfcriTE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  23d  of  May  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  a  very  excellent  article  by 
Harlan  Miller  headed,  "Eyes  on  Britain's  Fleet."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Om  THK  Com* 
<B7  Harlan  MUler) 

■TZS    OW    ■RTTArif'S    fXXET 

(England's  110.000.000,000  sea  power,  safe  from  Hitler,  would  give 
American  defense  extra  years  of  grace.) 

In  the  Capital's  highest  ofBcial  circles  a  single  anxiety  has  dxirlng 
the  last  24  hovira  emerged  with  overwhelming  force  from  the  vague 
forebodings  of  the  last  10  days— that  the  British  Fleet  must  at  all 
costs  be  preserved  and  kept  out  of  Hitler's  hands,  no  matter  how 
complete  the  Nazi  victory.  ^  .  , 

To  put  it  with  total  candor:  There  are  some  high  offlclals  who 
obviously  feel  In  their  heart  of  hearts — but  who  stUl  find  It  Im- 
politic to  say  so  alotxl — that  o\ir  Immediate  declaration  of  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  wo\ild  not  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
fleet.  Any  help  short  of  war.  they  feel,  would  be  a  cheap  price  to 
pay  for  It. 

The  fog  has  cleared  away.  The  wishful  thinking  that  the  Nazis 
can't  smash  to  victory  this  summer  Is  dying.  With  it  has  passed 
any  doubt  that  Hitler  will  demand  the  fleet. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  he  will  enforce  this  demand  with  the  most 
brutal  threats  of  mass  murder  and  devastation  in  BSngland. 

And  there  la  no  longer  any  doubt  here  that  he  will  carry  out  these 
threats,  even  If  It  means  the  demolition  of  every  great  English  city 
and  the  destruction  of  millions  of  English  Uvea — men,  women,  and 

children. 

In  a  sardonic  vein,  an  observer  here  told  a  high  official  that  his 
most  optimistic  mental  Image  for  the  last  week  has  been  one  of 
the  British  Fleet  steaming  desperately  westward  across  the  AUantic 
with  the  Nazi  bombers  in  swift  pursuit  beyond  Ireland. 

"That  IB  an  optimistic  dream."  said  the  high  official  grimly.  "If 
Hitler  demands  the  fleet,  and  if  the  alternative  is  a  brutal  and 
murderous  assault  on  a  defenseless  England,  there  Is  little  reason  to 
think  that  the  British  wont  surrender  It." 

"But  what  of  the  Empire?  Wouldn't  Britain  preserve  its  fleet  at 
any  cost  to  preserve  its  Empire?" 

'-There  is  Uttte  ivason  to  think  so."  he  replied.  "The  fleet  be- 
longs to  England,  and  it  would  be  English  Uves  and  possessions  at 

■take." 

-'But  Is  the  British  morale  so  low?" 

"For  the  last  decade,"  he  answered,  "English  morale  has  decayed 
more  and  more  swiftly.  Today  it  is  a  question  whether  England 
could  stand  up  to  such  a  threat  from  Hitler — knowing  he  would 

execute  his  threat."  ^     ..^      .     „ 

With  the  Britisb  Fleet  Intact,  and  based  either  in  Canada  or 
the  West  Indies  or  at  Singapore,  leaving  otir  fleet  undivided  either 
In  the  Paciflc  or  Atlantic,  this  coimtry  would  have  several  extra 
years  to  prepare  for  any  assatUt  on  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
assaults  by  trade  praasiire  with  political  strings  attached,  by  "fifth 
columns "  or  by  Naai-lnsplred  revoluUons  In  South  America  or  by 

armed  forces.  ^  j     ._      »,.^.       .. 

Without  the  fleet  In  hla  power,  any  demands  by  Hitler  for 
Allied  posseaatons  In  the  Americas  would  be  mere  empty  bluster. 
At  worst,  he'd  need  5  years  to  build  one.         ^,      .^       ..,     , 

With  the  British  fleet  he  might  conceivably  be  able  to  seize 
some  of  them— Bermuda,  Nassau.  Jamaica.  Trinidad.  Nova  Scotia— 

within  a  year. 

Ovir  fleet  could  not  cope  with  him  and  Jape.n  simultaneously: 
our  air  force  U  still  insufflclent  to  resist;  even  the  Pananiia  Canal 

woiild  not  be  safe.  ^    .  .     ^       v      w     *w.  ». 

There  are.  of  course,  some  (the  Chamberlain  type)  who  think 
we  should  let  England  worry  about  her  fleet  and  the  possible 
seizure  of  her  American  possessions  by  Hlter;  that  two  wars  In  the 
bush  are  better  than  one  in  the  hand. 

As  an  IncredlWe  footnote,  but  one  which  few  here  sue  now 
willing  to  disbelieve,  the  story  reached  Washington  this  week  that 
Ez]gllah-q>eaking  German  ofllcers  with  the  Nazi  army  of  occupa- 


tion In  Poland  have  received  circulars  from  Berlin  asking  them 
to  volunteer  for  duty  in  England  and  America. 

This  story  comes  through  official  channels. 

"What  possible  help  now  would  assure  the  retention  or  the 
British  fleet  in  British  hands?"  was  the  final  qxiestlon. 

"Adequate  assurance  that  whatever  sacrifices  the  BrltUh  might 
have  to  make  to  retain  it  would  lead  eventuaUy  to  the  preserva- 
tions of  England  and  the  Empire." 

These  are  the  views  of  a  highly  placed  and  responsible  American 
ofllclal  who  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  talked  through  his  hat. 

The  British  navy  Is  now  the  most  Important  pawn  In  world 
poUUcs. 

The  "Fifth  Column" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  April  24),  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   WILLIAM   RANDOLPH   HEARST 


Mr.  RETSTNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  which  this  morning  appeared  In  the  col- 
umns of  the  Washington  Times-Herald  under  the  heading 
of  In  the  News,  by  the  pen  of  Hon.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
pertaining  to  the  "fifth  column,"  which  In  more  well-known 
terms  means  principally  alien  enemies.  Trojan  horses.  Nazis. 
Fascists,  and  Communists,  and  all  other  "isms"  that  are 
foreign  to  our  American  form  of  government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  27,  1940] 

TS  THE   NTWB 

President  Roosevelt  sent  a  fine  and  timely  message  to  Congres-s. 
aimed  at  "those  aliens  who  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  that 
conflicts  with  the  public  interest " 
The   President  said: 

"The  startling  sequence  of  international  events  •  •  •  has 
necessitated  a  review  of  the  measures  required  for  the  Nation's 
safety." 

The  President's  plan  is  to  transfer  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  from  the  Labor  to  the  Justice  Department. 

He  declares  that — 

"Much  can  be  said  for  the  retention  of  these  functions  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  during  normal  times. 

"I  am  convinced,  however,  that  tinder  existing  conditions  the 
immigration  and  nattiralization  activities  can  best  contribute  to 
the  national  well-being  only  if  they  are  closely  Integrated  with  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice." 

The  need  for  the  transfer  is  described  by  the  President  as 
"pressing." 

In  the  Senate,  Majority  Leader  Barklxt  declared  that  a  resolution 
would  be  offered  to  make  the  tmnsfer  Immediately  effective,  and 
Senator  Retnouis,  calling  Harry  Bridges  "one  of  the  stallions  in  the 
herd  of  Trojan  horses  grazing  in  this  country,"  endorsed  a  bill  by 
Representative  Allzn  of  Louisiana  to  deport  Bridges  to  Australia. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  President's  proposal  of  reorganiza- 
tion is  pressing  and  necessary. 

The  only  possible  criticism  is  that  the  recommendation  should 
have  been  niade  and  the  action  taken  a  long  time  ago. 

That,  however,  is  mainly  a  good  reason  why  the  action  should 
promptly  be  taken  now. 

The  traitorous  betrayal  of  their  own  countries  by  Communists 
In  Finland  and  Norway,  and  probably  in  Prance  and  Belgium  as  well, 
has  shown  how  dangerous  the  treasonable  activities  of  these  "fifth 
column"  disloyalists  can  be  in  time  of  war. 

Their  activities  are  not  qtiite  as  spectacular  but  almost  as  dan- 
gerous in  times  of  peace. 

We  do  not  observe  the  effects  of  their  sapping  and  mining  opera- 
tions as  clearly  in  peace,  but  we  come  to  note  a  yellow  streak  of 
disloyalty  cross-cutting  the  honest  Americanism  of  otir  youth,  a 
subversive  sentiment  demoralizing  some  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  and  permeating  certain  political  and  social  organizations. 

Gradually  the  Institutions  of  our  free  country  are  weakened  and 
imdennlned. 

Then,  when  the  stress  of  war  comes,  or  any  stress  that  requires 
the  resistance  of  a  sound  body  politic— of  a  sturdy  patriotism — the 
structure  of  our  society  coUapaes. 
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The  termites  have  done  their  work.  The  cohesive  construction 
we  depended  upon  is  nothing  but  an  empty  sheU. 

The  time  to  have  begun  the  crti&ade  against  subversions  was 
some  years  ago. 

But  our  house  has  not  fallen  yet.  and  there  is  still  time  to 
atrengthen  it  at  every  crucial  point  before  any  stress  or  strain  of 
unusual  severity  shall  nnd  its  weaknesses. 

Over  5  years  ago  your  columnist  began  an  attack  against  the 
coddling  of  the  communism  of  Russia  or  of  Its  activities  in  this 
country 

On  January  6,  1935.  your  Demosthenes  delivered  the  following 
philippic  over  the  radio — rather  rhetorically,  perhaps,  but  with  all 
truth  and  earnestne.«ss  and  sincerity: 

"Well,  citizens  of  free  America,  do  we  want  the  cruel  class  rule 
of  the  proletariat  In  our  country? 

"Do  we  want  a  dictatorship  based  upon  force  and  limited  by  no 
kind  of  law  and  absolutely  no  rule? 

"Do  we  want  to  see  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  entire  traditional 
Foclal  order? 

"Do  any  genuinely  American  workers  want  to  see  the  American 
working  class  led  toward  revolutionary  class  struggles? 

"Do  our  farmers  want  to  be  starved  to  death  to  support  a  "red" 
army,  a  blood-stained  army,  which  will  murder  them? 

"Do  oiu-  competent  buslnes.«men,  who  have  built  the  wealth  of 
this  Nation,  want  to  be  plundered  and  driven  out  of  business  by  a 
thriftless  and  shiftless  crew  of  organized  Incompetents? 

"Do  our  orderly  political  leaders  want  to  be  replaced  by  a  revolu- 
tionary t>and  of  ruthless  assassins? 

"Does  anybody  want  the  bloody  despotism  at  communism  in  our 
free  Amer.ca  except  a  few  mcurable  malcontents,  a  few  sap-headed 
college  boys,  and  a  few  unbalanced  college  professors,  who  teach  the 
young  and  inexperienced  that  the  robbery  and  rapine  of  com- 
munism is — Ood  save  the  mark^ldeology?" 

On  March  3.  1935.  the  writer  of  this  column  published  in  a  signed 
editorial  the  following  impeachment  of  fasclBm  and  nazl-lsm: 

•In  Italy  the  Pa-sclst  government  has  suppressed  all  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  has  drilled  and  dragooned  all  Independent 
Indiistrles  and  all  prosperity  out  of  the  country,  and  has  utterly 
impoverished  the  people  In  order  to  gratify  the  Government's  impe- 
rial ambitions,  and  to  maintain  the  nation  In  arms. 

"In  Germany  not  only  Is  all  liberty  lost  but  all  modem  ideas  of 
fieedom  of  thought  and  speech  and  publication  ended,  but  as 
further  evidence  of  complete  return  to  the  Dark  Ages  the  Nazi  gov- 
ernment has  revived  medieval  methods  of  execution  and  political 
processes  of  wholes-ale  assassination." 

At  that  time  these  Indictments  of  the  activities  of  communism  in 
RuEsla  and  of  fascism  and  nazl-lsm  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  of 
their  reactions  in  this  country,  were  considered  extravagant  and 
unwarranted. 

There  was  little  realization  of  the  conditions  of  oppression  which 
existed  in  these  despotisms  or  of  the  subversive  situation  that 
existed  here. 

Since  that  time  a  gradual  awakening  to  the  danger  of  all  disloyal 
activities  has  occurred  among  our  people;  and  since  that  time  the 
menace  of  fascism  and  nazl-lsm  has  become  as  great  as  that  of 
communism. 

Now  communism  and  nazl-lsm  are  doubly  dangerous  because  they 
are  united 

They  stand  today  revealed  as  twin  tyrannies,  brought  together 
not  only  by  the  desire  for  conquest  but  for  the  purpose  of  proselyting 
through  treasonable  propaganda. 

The  time  when  these  two  dangers  to  democracy  could  have  been 
pitted  against  each  other  for  their  mutual  destruction  has  passed. 

The  clum.sy  diplomacy  of  France  and  England  has  lost  that  won- 
derful opportunity. 

Now  the  one  thing  left  us  is  to  guard  against  them — to  protect 
ourselves,  not  only  by  military  preparedness  against  possible  attack, 
but  by  every  sound  precaution  against  the  contamination  and 
conUgion  of  disloyal  propaganda. 

A  good  beginning  cculd  be  made  by  exterminating  the  Commu- 
nists and  Fascists  In  the  public  service. 

An  equally  Important  step  would  be  the  suppression  of  all  politi- 
cal parties  and  organized  movements  whose  avowed  object  is  the 
destruction  of  American  Institutions. 

Another  necessary  move  is  the  elimination  of  disloyal  teaching 
and  teachers  from  the  schools. 

And  of  course  there  should  be  the  general  arrest  and  deportation 
of  those  aliens  who  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  that  conflicts 
with  the  public  interest. 

Your  columnist  confidently  believes  that  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  Government  In  regard  to  alien  enemies  Is  more  nearly 
vigorously  and  rigorously  right  today  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
In  the  last  5  years. 

With  high  hope  and  some  satisfaction  he  repeats,  as  the  conclu- 
sion  of  this   column,   the  policies  here  signed   and  outlined   on 

June  13.  1938: 

"The  ftmdamental  policy  of  the  Hearst  papers  Is  to  keep  America 
out  of  war. 

"Keep  it  free  from  foreign  entanglements. 

"Keep  it  free  from  foreign  propaganda. 

"Keep  It  free  from  communism,  bolshevlsm,  fascism,  nazl-lsm. 
and  all  class  antagonism. 


"Keep  It  free  from  anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  or  autocraqy  on  the 
other. 

"Keep  it  free  from  racial  prejudice  and  religious  intolerance. 

"Keep  it  free  from  the  hateful  catiaes  of  war,  and  the  dreadfxil 
consequences  of  war. 

"Keep  it  free. 

"WnxiAM  RAinx>u>B  Hsabst. 


Articles  on  the  Youth  Problem  in  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  AND  THE 
COUNTRY  HOME  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  in  current 
literature  I  have  found  two  very  interesting  and,  I  think, 
valuable  articles  relative  to  our  so-called  youth  problem. 

One  of  the  articles,  entitled  "Keeping  Youth  at  Home," 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
and  the  other  article,  entitled  "Banking  on  Youth,"  appeared 
In  the  Country  Home  Magazine. 

The  articles  refer  to  the  development  of  youth  policies  In 
two  towns  in  my  State — the  towns  of  Jay  and  Cyril,  Okla. 

I  ask  that  the  two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  May  5,  19401 

KEEPING    TOtrrH    AT    HOMK 

However  generously  Oklahoma-at -large  may  have  contributed  to 
the  wandering  migrants  who  have  come  to  be  known  as  Okies,  it 
Is  not  likely  that  many  of  them  come  from  Jay.  which  is  in  Dela- 
ware County.  Anyhow,  not  many  of  the  younger  members  of 
footloose  America. 

Jay.  it  seems,  has  a  way  of  keeping  youth  at  home  and  satisfied 
with  home  opportunities.  It  is  a  matter  of  training.  Jay  B.  Earp. 
36-year-old  superintendent  of  schools,  flgtires  that  most  of  his  714 
present  pupils  will  spend  their  lives  in  the  community  and  he  goes 
to  lengths  to  fit  them  accordingly.  With  the  aid  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  several  State  agencies,  and  a  group  of  Jay 
businessmen,  the  program  has  been  under  way  for  7  years  and  as  a 
result.  Superintendent  Earp  says,  there  have  been  fewer  and  fewer 
persons  leaving  town.  Through  training  and  opportunity  they  are 
given  something  to  do  at  home. 

The  program  reaching  through  7  years  has  Included  the  construc- 
tion of  seven  community  buildings,  with  the  labor  performed  by 
high  school  and  N.  Y.  A.  youths.  The  buildings  contain  shops, 
recreational  facilities,  libraries,  and  other  departments  in  which 
young  people  are  learning  occupations  which  will  permit  them  to 
help  build  up  their  town  and  provide  for  themselves.  Maintenance 
of  school  busses,  for  example,  provides  an  excellent  laboratory  for 
the  training  of  automobile  mechanics.  There  is  metal  working, 
carpentry,  leather  craftsmanship,  and  many  other  stated  activities. 
Agriculture  training  Is  given  on  a  117-acre  farm,  the  gift  of  business- 
men of  the  town,  with  t)oys  spending  half  of  each  school  day  on 
the  farm.  Girls  are  schooled  in  home  economics,  sewing  and  house- 
hold maid  service,  learn  to  cook  on  wood-  and  coal-burning  stoves 
as  well  as  gas  ranges,  to  wash  and  scrub  and  plan. 

The  Jay  program  Ls  pridefully  generous  and  worthy  of  any  for- 
ward-looking community,  larger  or  smaller  than  Jay.  It  is  said 
that  unemployment  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  community  and 
that  persons  who  might  otherwise  have  traded  their  possessions 
for  the  open  road  have  found  Jobs  for  themselves  at  home  because 
they  have  the  training  needed  to  find  Jobs  and  are  of  a  community 
which  is  chock  full  of  nelghborliness  and  cooperation. 

(From  the  Country  Home  Magazine] 

BAinCINC   ON    YOUTH 

(By  Don  Eddy) 

In  8  years  T.  D.  Call,  the  town  banker  of  Cyril.  Okla..  has  trana> 
formed  his  community  from  a  region  of  run-down  farms  and  dis- 
pirited farmers  into  a  btistllng.  progressive  district.  When  Call 
took  over  the  bank  In  1931,  he  found  $90,000  worth  of  farm  loana 
on  Its  books — this  at  a  time  when  farms  were  being  abandoned 
wholesale  and  the  scrubby  range  cattle  were  starving.     Call  tried 
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to  get  tlie  farmers  to  Ixsrrow  money  to  buy  blooded  stock  and  rotate 
cops  on  scientific  lines,  but  they  showed  little  Interest.  So  he 
arranged  to  have  the  school  boys  and  girls  taught  aclentlflc  agri- 
culture, and  loaned  them  money  for  stock  raising.  When  young 
Bob  Mosicr  borrowed  $45  to  buy  a  pedigreed  brood  sow  and  sold 
the  first  pigs  for  considerably  more  than  any  local  farmers  had  ever 
received  for  shoeU  of  the  same  age,  his  father,  who  had  refuted 
Call's  offer  of  a  loan  to  Improve  his  cattle,  became  Interested.  He 
went  to  the  banker,  and.  with  his  help  and  that  of  his  several  sons, 
put  his  farm  on  a  scientific  basU,  and  was  soon  on  the  way  to 
financial  Independence.  That,  In  a  nutshell.  Is  how  Cyril  was 
rejuvenated 

Call  has  loaned  more  than  •12.000  to  Cyril  boys  and  girls,  with 
a  high  of  $4,175  for  62  projects  last  year,  and  has  never  lost  a  penny 
In  his  dealings  with  them.  The  livestock  population  cf  Cyril  has 
Increased  42  percent  In  vahie;  milk  and  cream  output  has  gone  up 
300  percent.  At  San  Pranctsco's  Golden  Gtete  Exposition  last  sum- 
mer 50  of  the  51  Oklahoma  hoga  exhibited  won  prizes,  and  40  of 
the  prl«e  winners  came  from  Banker  Call's  county.  The  $90,000 
worth  of  loans  has  shrunk  to  »50.000 — "every  cent  good,"  says  CaU. 
He  charge*  Interest  on  hla  loans  to  yoimgsters,  but  every  spring 
he  spends  the  mterest  on  a  banquet  for  them  and  their  families. 


Let  Us  Not  Fool  Ourselves  As  to  What  We  Lack, 
What  We  Need,  or  How  To  Get  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24,  1940 

WHAT  WK  LACK 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  appearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Military  Appropriations,  the  Army  high 
command,  on  May  17.  told  us  that  the  United  States  was 
wholly  unprepared  to  meet  the  test  of  war;  that  it  had  neither 
plans,  equipment,  ammunition,  ordnance,  nor  the  men  neces- 
sary for  defense.  That  was  the  substance  of  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff,  who  told  us  that  we 
lacked  men:  of  Maj.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold.  Chief  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  who  informed  us  that  our  airplanes  were  inferior, 
that  to  send  the  Army's  best  bomber  "against  modem  equip- 
ment would  be  suicide";  of  Maj.  Gen.  C.  M.  Wesson.  Ordnance 
Chief,  who  disclosed  the  lack  of  ordnance. 

We  should  be  prepared.  As  Colonel  Lindbergh  asked,  pre- 
pared for  what?  Prepared  on  the  first  line  of  defense  which, 
as  the  President  once  said,  was  on  the  Rhine?  Or  prepared, 
as  all  of  us  agree,  to  defend  America  from  invasion?  We  can- 
not prepare  and.  in  my  judgment,  we  should  not  think  of  pre- 
paring, to  send  an  Army  or  a  Navy  abroad.  No  American  who 
Icves  his  home,  his  family,  his  country,  should  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  give  everything,  to  do  his  utmost,  in  the  defense  of 
cur  Nation.  We  should  not  seek  war;  we  should  avoid  it;  but 
be  ready  if  it  comes  to  us. 

WHAT  WS  NBD 

In  view  of  Hitler's  overwhelming  victories:  with  the  knowl- 
edge that,  in  other  countries,  so-called  fifth  columns  have 
been  a  potent  force  In  the  destruction  of  the  existing  govern- 
ments; that  In  our  midst  are  similar  forces  with  a  like  pur- 
pose, we  must  have  guns,  motor  transportation,  aircraft,  forts, 
and  warships,  and.  in  addition,  a  live,  alert  patriotism  that 
will  seek  out  and  render  Incapable  of  Etction  every  subversive 
group  and  Inlhience,  every  disloyal  individual. 

HOW  TO  art  IT 

Long  have  we  prided  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  richest  nation  In  the  world.  We  have  a  store  of  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  gold.  We  have  mammoth  factories,  with 
mass  production:  almoat  inexhaustible  resources.  But  our 
gold  will  not  buy,  and  our  factories  cannot  create,  the  gwaa 
or  the  aircraft,  the  munitions  of  war,  the  warships,  which  are 
necessary  to  defend  us,  should  Hitler  decide  to  come  to  our 
shores.  Only  through  cooperation  between  industry  and 
labor,  between  the  Qovemment  and  business;  only  by  the 


self-sacrificing  efforts  of  all  of  our  citizens  can  we  hope  to  so 
prepare  that  even  a  HiUer.  triumphant  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  would  hesitate  to  undertake  the  task  of  imposing  his 
brutality  upon  us.  ^         ^     , 

This  means  that  ambition,  not  only  on  the  part  of  every 
petty  officeholder,  but  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  must  be  thrown  aside.  It  means  that  the 
manufacturer's  desire  for  profit  must  be  limited:  that  the 
worker's  hope  of  an  ever-increasing  wage  and  shorter  hours 
cannot  be  realized.  It  means  that  each  and  every  one  of  us 
must  make  sacrifices.  The  manufactiu-er  must  give  up  the 
expectation  of  becoming  a  millionaire.  The  worker  must 
forego  for  the  present  his  desire  to  labor  but  30  or  40  hours 
per  week  and  to  receive  a  wage  like  unto  that  paid  during 
the  first  World  War.  You  and  I— yes,  each  one  of  us — must 
be  ready  and  willing,  and  begin,  to  give  up  some  of  the 
luxuries  which  heretofore  we  have  regarded  as  necessities: 
to  get  back  to  a  simple  life,  to  longer  hovu-s  of  toil,  to  a 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  our  country. 

The  Government  itself— and  by  the  Government  I  mean 
the  administration — must  cease  playing  politics,  catering  to 
press-ore  groups  for  political  support,  assaulting  business  and 
businessmen  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  labor  vote.  for.  Just 
as  surely  as  we  continue,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  waste 
oiu-  national  income  for  things  which,  while  desirable,  are 
not  necessary,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes,  at  the  end  of  the  present  war  or  a  few 
years  thereafter,  as  unprepared  as  were  the  Belgians,  the 
folks  of  Holland,  and  of  those  other  nations  which  have  t)een 
wiped  out  of  existence,  and  we  will  meet  a  like  fate. 


The  Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.\TIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  R.  H.  WEAVER  TO  PITTSBURGH  POST-OAZETTK 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  there  is  herewith  inserted  the  following  letter  written 
to  the  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
and  appearing  in  that  newspaper  on  May  10.  1940. 

The  writer  of  this  letter.  Mr.  R.  H.  Weaver.  DuBois.  Pa.,  is 
treasurer  of  Townsend  Club  No.  1.  of  that  city,  and  Is  one  of 
the  most  energetic  Townsend  workers  in  the  Twenty-third 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  where  87  clubs  are  flourishing  with 
thousands  of  active  members. 

The  letter  follows: 

Editor  PrrrsBUBCH  Post-Gaztttt, 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Dkar  Sis:  Under  date  of  May  4.  as  reported  by  a  news  item  In  your 
paper.  President  Roosevelt  challenges  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
daring  them  to  teU  how  to  balance  the  Budget  This,  our  President 
could  do  himself.  If  he  would  consider  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
our  country  mere  carefully,  and  get  behind  bill  H.  R.  8264,  General 
Welfare  Act.  I  am  no  candidate  for  office,  nor  am  I  a  poUUclan. 
but  I  believe  that  balancing  the  Budget  could  easily  be  accomplished. 
II  bill  H.  R  8264  were  passed  and  put  into  effect,  this  depression 
or  recession  would  cease  In  2  years'  time. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  every  Congressman  or  Senator  not  in  favor 
of  said  bill  Is  Indirectly  guilty  of  the  crimes  and  starvation  we 
are  now  experiencing  In  this  country.  Sonu;  of  ami  Congressmen 
and  Senators  seem  to  forget  who  sent  them  to  Washington,  after 
tbey  are  In  office. 

We  mtist  have  forced  spending  to  t>rlng  us  out  of  this  depression. 
Townsend  bill  H.  R  8264  would  do  this. 
Respectfully  yours, 

R.  H.  WzAvn. 
Treasurer.  Toumsend  Club  So.  1  of  Dubois,  Pa.,  437  Ream» 
Street,  Dubois,  Pa. 
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Editorial  Comment  on  Purchases  of  Silver  and 
Strategic  Materials 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  27  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


TDTTOBIAIA    PROM    CURRENT    PUBLICATIONS 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord several  editorials  on  cur  purchases  of  silver  and  strategic 
materials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  28,  19401 
Thucadbakz  Pk&tijlt 

When  the  Townsend  bill  susp>endlng  purcbaaes  of  foreign  sUver 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  It  was  freely  predicted  that  it  would  be 
shelved  by  the  House.  It  now  looks  as  if  these  pessimistic  predic- 
tions are  at>out  to  be  fulfilled.  Por  Democratic  leaders  are  urging 
a  return  of  the  Townsend  bill  to  the  Senate  on  the  ground  that  It 
Is  a  revenue  measure  which  should  have  originated  in  the  House. 

Some  faint  color  of  reason  is  given  to  this  contention  because  the 
bill  provides  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax  on  proflto  derived  from  silver 
transfers.  However,  a  tax-repeal  measure  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
falling  within  the  scope  of  the  constitutional  mandate  concerning 
bills  for  raising  revenue. 

Moreover,  the  silver-purchase  bill  was  never  intended  to  raise 
revenue.  Senator  GroRCK  rightly  declares  that  "it  is  stretching  the 
Constitution  beyond  all  reason  to  say  that  merely  because  an  In- 
cidental tax  feature  Is  Involved,  one  Chamber  can't  express  itself  on 
a  broad  question  of  policy." 

The  real  purpose  of  this  maneuver  is  clear.  The  House  leaders, 
knowing  that  the  administration  is  opposed  to  the  Townsend  bUl. 
are  merely  seeking  an  excuse  to  bury  it.  A  vote  for  the  resolution 
to  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate  will,  therefore,  be  tantamount  to 
a  vote  to  continue  buying  overvalued  foreign  sUver  in  pursuance  of 
an  unattainable  monetary  objective. 

Congress  ought  to  abandon  this  futile  and  dangerous  experiment 
without  further  delay. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  25,  1940] 
The  Mixican  Mtstdit 

In  this  crisis,  we  feel  that  It  is  no  time  to  pin-prick  our  Gov- 
ernment.    And  that  is  not  our  Intention. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  long  been  puzaled  by  the  present  Govem- 
ments  policy  toward  Mexico— or  lack  of  policy,  maybe.  Our  be- 
wilderment Is  renewed  and  refreshed  by  Hal  Burton's  series  of 
articles  on  Mexico,  now  running  In  the  Times-Herald  and  New 
York  Dally  News,  and  full  of  Interesting  and  alarming  material. 

Soon  after  he  was  inaugurated  In  1933.  President  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced the  good-neighbor  policy  It  waa  to  apply  to  all  Latin 
America  which,  of  course,  includes  Mexico.  About  the  same  time, 
our  Government  began  buying  silver  from  all  comers  at  inflated 
prices  the  object  being  to  give  the  western  silver  producers  an  eco- 
nomic boost  and  to  help  certain  silver-standard  countries,  notably 

In  B4arch  1938  the  Mexican  Government  seized  about  $450,000,000 
worth  of  oU  properties  In  Mexico  belonging  to  various  American. 
British,  and  Dutch  companies,  and  imdertook  to  run  thoee  prop- 
erties on  Its  own. 

Our  State  Department  filed  various  protests,  which  were  received 
with  extreme  politeness  by  the  Mexican  Government.  But  the 
story  President  Cardenas'  press  agents  and  newspapers  told  the 
Mexican  people  was  that  the  United  States  Government  approved 
the  oil  grab.     And  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court  O.  K.'d   the  oU 

We  went  on  buying  Mexican  silver  at  inflated  prices,  and  are 
still  doing  so.  That  had  and  has  the  effect  of  staving  off  a  com- 
plete financial  break-down  In  Mexico— though  Cardenas'  govern- 
ment is  having  pretty  tough  going  nevertheless. 

Cardenas  is  selling  the  expropriated  oil  wherever  he  can  find 
buyers  or  swappers;  and  those  buyers  and  swappers  were  chiefly 
German  and  Italian  tiefore  the  war  and  are  chiefly  Japanese  now. 

In  short  we  are  subsidizing  with  sUver  ptirchases  a  government 
which  takes  the  property  of  Americans  and  sells  or  swaps  it  to 
govemmcnu  which  are  less  our  friends  than  any  other  first-rank 
governments  in  the  world. 


"nnu.  coLUMKS* 

We're  heard  it  asserted  that  this  United  States  super-good- 
neighborllnees  toward  Mexico  was  at  bottom  a  New  Deal  effort  to 
pay  off  its  political  debt  of  the  1932  campaign  to  John  L.  Lewis, 
who  contributed  about  $500,000  of  his  United  Mine  Workers' 
ftmds  to  the  Democrats  that  year  and  who  is  very  friendly  with 
Vincents  Lombardo  Toledano.  Mexican  labor  leader.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  Is  anything  in  this  charge,  no  way 
of  verifying  it.  But  it  has  been  whispered  about,  nevertheless, 
and  has  apparently  convinced  some  people. 

Oiu-  softheartedness  toward  Mexico  now  begins  to  threaten  to 
kick  us  in  the  face. 

As  Mr.  Burton  reports,  the  coming  Mexican  Presidental  election 
has  already  fanned  up  a  revolutionary  situation  In  Mexico.  Car- 
denas* candidate.  Manuel  Avila  Camacho,  and  the  conservative 
candidate.  Juan  Andreu  Almazan.  are  making  ready  to  contest  the 
election  with  guns,  whichever  way  it  goes.  The  result  may  be  a 
dangerous  explosion  to  the  south  of  us,  at  a  time  when  Etirope 
is  exploding  to  the  east  of  tis  and  Asia  to  the  west  of  us. 

Even  worse  than  that,  to  quote  Mr.  Burton: 

"The  "fifth  column'  is  closing  ranks  in  Mexico,  facing  north 
toward  the  American  border.  Germany  has  200  busy  agents  at 
work— more  than  In  World  War  days,  when  Carranza  maintained 
a  dubious  neutrality. 

"Russia,  too.  is  busy  behind  the  scenes.  Native  Commimists 
and  fellow  travelers  rim  many  of  her  errands.  Some  of  the  anti- 
Franco  refugees  from  Spain  do  the  rest.  Japan  hovers  on  the 
side  lines,  distributing  discreet  largess  in  the  form  of  invest- 
ments that  never  will  i>an  out." 

That  Is  the  kind  of  country  to  which  we  go  on  being  a  good 
neighbor  by  buying  its  silver  at  uneconomic  prices,  then  burying 
the  silver  at  West  Point,  where  it  does  Xis  no  good. 

Mexico  Is  already  on  the  ragged  edge  of  complete  commimlsm. 
its  Government  having  taken  many  a  lesson  from  Leon  Trotsky, 
its  long-time-honored  guest.  Nations  unfriendly  to  us  are  already 
using  Mexico  for  purposes  best  known  to  themselves.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  Mexico  may  sometime  be  used  as  the  Jumping-ofl 
point  for  an  Invasion  of  the  United  States — or  at  least  for  some 
kmd  of  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

To  repeat,  we  cannot  understand  why  this  Government  goes  on 
being  such  an  extra  good  neighbor  to  Mexico. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  or  May 

24.  19401 
Stbategic  Raw  Mateeial  Resebvjs 

"During  the  war  the  country  was  constantly  threatened  with  a 
shortage  in  available  supply  of  nitrogen,  manganese,  chrome,  tung- 
sten dyestuffs.  coal-tar  derivatives,  and  several  other  essentiei 
materials  •  •  *.  The  Government  should  devise  some  system 
for  protecting  and  stimulating  their  internal  production." 

This  statement  was  one  of  the  key  conclusions  reached  in  his 
final  report  on  American  Industry  In  the  War  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 
chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Since  1921,  when  Mr.  Baruch 
wrote  his  report,  this  country  has  ceased  to  be  dependent  upon  im- 
ported supplies  of  a  number  of  the  commodities  he  specified.  Par- 
ticularly In  the  case  of  nitrogen,  dyestuffs.  coal-tar  derivatives,  and 
other  chemicals.  American  manufacturers  can  now  supply  not  only 
our  own  requirements,  but  in  many  cases  have  a  surplus  avaUable 
for  export  which  can  be  diverted  to  defense  needs  if  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  country  remains  dependent  upon  imports 
of  rubber  and  a  number  of  nonf  errous  metals,  among  which  tin  and 
manganese  are  the  most  Important  for  national  defense.  The  sub- 
stitution of  domestic  products  for  these  materials  has  hitherto 
proved  impractical  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  troubled  situa- 
tion abroad  hae  directed  attention  to  an  increasing  extent  to  the 
need  for  accumulating  within  this  country  large  reserves  of  at  least 
the  strategic  raw  materials  which  enter  directly  into  the  production 
of  war  materials,  as  an  elementary  precaution  in  the  event  that  over- 
seas sources  of  supply  should  be  cut  off.  A  program  Involving  the 
expenditure  of  $100,000,000  for  this  purpose  over  a  4-year  period  has 
been  advanced  by  the  administration,  but  only  $10,000,000  was 
actually  appropriated  by  Congress  early  last  year.  The  President  has 
since  asked  for  additional  appropriations  of  $60,000,000  to  be  spent 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  but  Congress  has  yet  to  act  upon  this 
request.  In  addition,  relatively  small  reserves  of  rubber  are  being 
obtained  through  barter  against  cotton  with  Great  Britain. 

A  vigorous  attack  upon  the  dilatory  manner  in  which  this  pro- 
gram has  been  pursued  to  date  was  made  by  President  Ernest  T. 
Weir  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  body  here  yesterday.  Mr.  Weir  favored  the  invest- 
ment of  at  least  »800XX)0,000  In  the  accumulation  of  in^Kirtant 
raw  materials  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Mr  Weir  properly  pointed  out  that  this  problem  cannot  and 
should  not  be  solved  by  industry  alone.  The  investment  required 
Is  often  too  great.  The  reserves  are  needed  for  the  general  welfare 
perhaps  even  more  than  to  assure  continuity  of  operations  of  Indi- 
vidual concerns.  If  any  one  company  should  accumulate  large 
stocks  of  some  raw  material  so  that  it  owns  most  of  the  available 
supply  In  times  of  emergency,  charges  of  restraint  of  trade  and 
monopoly  may  be  leveled  against  it.  Plnaily.  such  commodities  as 
rubber  and  tin  are  marketed  by  Oovenunent-dominated  caitela, 
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.rd  only  the  United  State.  Ooyernment  can  negotiate  effectively 
with  tbe  foreign  govwnment.  concerned  for  added  rM«ve  supplies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accumulation  of  large  reserves  of  «»««- 
Kte  raw  materiala  aa  a  national-defense  measure  must  be  carriea 
on  with  suitable  aikfeguanls.  if  mtochlcvoua  conaoquendea  are  to 
be  avoided.  The  pciWHlnn  of  large  reaerve  aUxka  of  such  mate- 
rials by  the  Oovemment  may  undermine  market  stability,  unless 
the  release  of  such  suppUes  Is  permitted  only  under  stated  condl- 
Uons  specified  in  advance,  such  as  the  outbreak  of  a  war  or  tne 
cuttlngofl^  normal  sources  of  supply.  For  example,  a  policy  of 
releaalng  supplies  out  of  such  reserves  caprtcloualy.  to  check  what 
are  regarded  by  Oovermnent  officials  as  excessive  price  rises,  could 
work  serious  injury  to  the  industry.  ^«.*^^« 

In  carrying  out  a  program  of  building  up  reserves  of  strategic 
raw  materials,  as  in  other  phases  of  the  vast  national-defense 
effort  that  is  now  taking  shape,  only  close  and  intelligent  cooper- 
ation between  Oovemment  and  Industry,  based  upon  mutual 
nepect  and  trust,  will  assure  sovmd  results. 

I  From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  of  11^ 
^  24.  1940] 

OFf>08Enoir  TO  SiLvxa  Lbcisljitiom 

Despite  the  fact  that  not  a  single  persuasive  argument  has  yet 
been  advanced  for  retaining  the  SUver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  on  the 
statute  books.  cesBaUoo  of  purchases  of  foreign  sUver  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  appears  to  be  as  far  away  as  ever.  The  Senate  has 
pasaed  the  Townsend  Wll  to  halt  the  buying  of  sUver  abroad,  it  Is 
teue  but  the  Hotxse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  proposes  to  klU 
this'meMure  for  aU  practical  purpoees  by  taking  the  stand  that  it 
1,  a  tax  bill  and  as  such  should  have  been  originated  In  the  House. 
It  seems  quite  doubtful  that  a  new  blU  orlglxiatlng  in  the  Hoxise 
wiU  be  puned  at  this  session.  ^         ^  ..,.— 

The  chief  reason  advanced  tar  continuing  the  ptirchaaes  of  silver 
Is  the  deslrs  to  mi^"t«.in  American  exports.  It  Is  claimed  that  the 
United  States  may  hurt  Its  exports  If  the  Treasury  stops  buying  sU- 
ver abroad,  however  useless  this  metal  may  be.  This  contention 
would  be  Just  as  valid  if  it  wwe  asserted  that  the  Treasury  should 
buy  tralnloads  or  shiploads  of  gravel  from  some  foreign  country  at 
an  artificially  high  price,  in  order  to  give  that  country  buying  power 
for  our  goods. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  desire  of  the  Administration  to  continue  the 
silver-purchase  program  reflects  Its  failure  to  evolve  an  effective  for- 
elm  policy  with  regard  to  Latin  America.  The  good-neighbor 
p<5lcy  weU-lntentloned  though  it  was,  failed  to  bring  about  that 
close  economic  and  ptdltlcal  coDaboratlon  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  American  countries  which  was  desired.  Fearing  to  an- 
tagonise Ifezlco,  despite  the  cavalier  treatment  accorded  by  that 
country  to  a  number  of  American  Interests,  the  administration  has 
fought  for  a  continuation  of  the  sUver-purchase  program,  which 
beneflto  Ifexloo  far  more  than  any  other  country.  It  has  vague  fears 
that  to  do  otherwise  might  cause  Mexico  to  draw  closer  to  authori- 
tarian regimfM  abroad. 

The  TTnlted  States  should  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  Latin 
American  countries  espeolaUy  now  when  defense  of  the  hemisphere 
Is  a  praefeleal  Issae.  Sound  rslatkms  wUl  not  be  promoted,  however, 
by  tmfonam  OAtlons  wlil^  trample  on  Amertean  interests  and  dia- 
e^uractscttMMt  which  ars  rwdy  to  coopwato  on  a  reasonable  basis 
wtthttsTA  tnun attl«tide toward  Mexico, for  esample.  and  •  frl^nd- 
UOT  poMy  toward  Arvrnttsa.  whlrti  has  sought  in  vain  to  negotiate 
SitmoMl  imrt*  arMaMBi  wtth  th«  United  SUtes.  would  toe  far 
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Mr  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  25  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor frtm  Florida  [Mr.  Pkfpkh]  deUvered  a  very  able  and  in- 
spiring radio  address  on  the  subject  Defense   of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 

of  the  Rxoou).  ^     ^  *    w 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  IUc<mu).  as  foUows: 
My  feUow  Americans,  tonight  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  as  a  citl«n 

and  as  a  Senator  about  the  defense  of  America.  ,     .  » 

I  believe  in  the  democratic  principle  of  taking  the  people  mto 

eonndenoe  about  Americas  defense.     I  am  not  afraid  to  ask  the 


ni^mle  of  America  to  make  decisions  about  America's  defense— 
SS^tv^  ^Scl^ons.  Nor  am  I  afraid  to  say  that  rrery  mln- 
ut^d^eSn  is  delayed  may  be  a  tragic  moment  lost  when  split- 
second  decisions  are  determining  the  fate  of  the  world.  

om  one  purpose  Is  as  close  to  my  heart  as  the  defense  o'  Amert- 
ra^d  that  Js  to  keep  the  war  over  tbere.  The  people  of  America 
S^^c?  wiJt  ou?  fa"  land  ravaged  with  the  flendlsh.  devUlsh  ma- 
rhin«  <rf  modem  war:  our  great  Institutions  torn  to  shambles  by 
tSe  l^tir«^^e^:  our  tnnocent  chUdren  strafed  by  machlne- 
irun  fire,  or  stifled  by  poisoned  gas.  .«_._«  t>^i»*i««. 

Accordingly  I  have  pending  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  /resolution  which,  in  P»*i^  American  lan^u^e  says 
that  It  is  wise.  It  is  In  the  interest  of  America's  drf"««.  it  Is 
helpful  in  keeping  war  away  from  America,  for  us  to  sell  to  the  Allies 
here  for  cash  at  a  fair  price,  certain  of  our  war  machines  and  war 
materials  where  they  will  do  the  greatest  good  In  the  shortest  tlm(^- 
to  help  the  enemies  of  Hitler  crush  HlUer    over  there 

The  wisdom,  of  course,  of  carrying  out  this  resolution,  of  deter- 
mining what  airplanes,  what  war  materials  we  can  spare  without 
imperumg  our  own  defense,  is  left  to  the  President,  who  can  be 
triMted  to  act  as  the  Commander  to  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy 
only  to  the  toterest  of  the  national  safety.  You  know,  and  I  know, 
that  If  this  resolution  were  adopted  and  the  President  were  given 
this  authority  he  would  not  send  one  single  airship,  one  cannon, 
one  old  ship  wblch  would  imperil  our  national  defense. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resoluUon,  the  President  would  l«t  no 
nation  have  such  war  equipment  or  materials  unless  It  had  first 
authorized  the  President  to  replace  any  material  he  might  let  them 
have  out  of  any  construction  which  might  at  any  time  be  in  prog- 
ress in  the  factories  of  this  country  for  the  account  of  such  parties 

As  a'  selfish  American.  I  speak.  One  old  plane  at  the  front  in 
Flandera  now  may  be  worth  a  himdred  planes,  maybe  a  thousand, 
a  Short  Ume  from  now  if  Hitler  becomes  the  greedy  master  of  the 
Old  World  A  few  cannon,  which  it  takes  time  for  the  Allies  to 
bore  and  deliver  at  the  front  now,  may  mean  a  thousand  batteries 
later  upon  the  Bio  Grande  or  the  border  of  Canada  or  elsewhere. 
A  few  older  ships  which  are  betog  put  back  In  commission  to  our 
Navy  to  the  English  Channel  to  the  next  few  days  might  mean 
more  to  save  our  country  and  our  people  from  the  iron  heel  of 
Hitlensm  than  a  new  fleet  a  few  years  from  now 

Time  Is  of  the  essence  The  Allies  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
are  threatened  as  never  before  In  the  memory  of  men  livtog.  The 
Nazi  mlUtary  machine,  with  typical  Nazi  thoroughness  and  ruth- 
lessness.  has  rolled  In  the  unimaginable  period  of  2  weeks  across 
four  countries,  and  today  the  mighty  empires  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  literally  totter  upon  the  precipice  of  destrucUon.  For- 
tresses, canals,  rivers,  forests,  everything  that  responsible  statesmen 
and  experienced  soldiers  have  counted  upon  to  save  their  countries 
and  their  peoples,  have  collapsed  almost  like  match  boxes,  under 
the  mailed  Hitler  flst.  These  armored,  steel-clad  monsters,  these 
mlhtary  Prankensteins.  are  reaching  out  to  crush  every  defense 
that  the  courageous  defenders  of  Holland,  Belglvim,  Luxemburg. 
Prance  and  Brltato.  and  B.-ltato's  associated  nations,  in  desperate 
defense  and  counterattack,  have  been  able  to  toterpose.  The  next 
hour  may  bring  the  news  that  whatever  we  may  do  la  too  late: 
that  Hitler  could  not  be  stopped  In  Europe;  that  these  years  of 
ruthless  and  unscrupulous  preparation  with  but  a  single  aim — to 
make  nazl-lsm  the  mMtPt  ot  the  world;  that  these  hundred  billions 
of  dollars  that  he  has  spent:  the  one-third  of  the  Oerman  citizenry 
wtoleb  be  has  used  In  the  building  of  a  war  machine  the  like  of 
Which  tbe  world  bss  never  even  dreamed  of,  has  made  him 
imiMJMe.  ^    ^ 

lA  all  hlstorf ,  ntrt  Ufiitl  Nitler .  was  th^ra  an  inaienai  of  whers  a 
mmn  MUikf.  eataulaiingly.  tmabMh^Nl,  and  un««h«m«<d  dMelarM  in 
an  autbeiMM  ^mM  Mint  Ut^tt  K»mt4  that  his  iriuKUi  awn  wa«.  knr 
•varf  fPvrMv  Ummn  u>  »  mad  litmim  mitt4,  u>  atimtfr  tha  wt/rtA 
Aff  aim  da«larad  #"  <4.«Miy  m>  ututfif  iU>*'44  ^A  any  sMmmAftt  tA 
ftia  atvUiaad  wMld,  baaod  tt|«/»  •  n>n\i^iA  men*  d<vytltsh  than  aiif 
Aend  had  t^<^  tttMu  iMm  U/  4UH>eM%¥m,  mmdis  Ut4«  imvfmmUMi  on 
th«  world  lK«auM:  it  SE-^-rrund  lik«  th«  rantifMra  of  a  ar\m  addict- 
Tbe  woild  eotddn't  believe  that  It  eou)d  bappvo  Auatna,  C«Metut' 
idoTakIa,  folaod.  Deamsfk,  lf<jrway,  Holland.  Belgium,  Uixem' 
b«tfg.  Prance,  Oreat  Brltato,  Chamberlain  didn't  thtok  It  could 
happen.  Yet  tomorrow  tbe  old  world  toto  which  you  and  X 
were  bom.  In  which  we  grew  up,  which  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Master  and  the  martyrs  and  the  heroisms  of  3.000  years  of  patriots 
we  thought  had  made  Mcure.  may  breathe  iu  last  choking,  sobbing 
breath. 

There  are  still  many  "Chamberlains"  to  America.  There  are  some 
to  Congress — honest,  sincere,  conscientious,  deluded  men.  They 
have  not  even  read  Uein  Kampf. 

It  is  not  really  their  Judgment — If  they  could  take  their  thoughts 
apart  and  look  at  them — that  tell  them  that  If  Hitler  crushes  the 
Allies  to  Europe  and  becomes  the  master  of  the  Old  World,  with  his 
alliances  with  Mussolini.  Staim,  Pranco.  and  Japan,  the  master  of 
three-fourths  of  the  world's  art-a  and  over  four-flfths  of  the  world's 
population,  that  he  would  sit  Idly  by  while  we  built  50.000  fighting 
planea,  trained  50.000  pilots,  built  a  new  Navy,  created  and  trained 
an  Army  of  one  to  two  million  men,  fortified  our  coasts  and  the 
lalands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  established  tJr  and  fleet  bases 
throughotrt  the  Western  Hemisphere,  stifled  the  "fifth  column"  and 
the  "Trojan  horse"  In  every  nation  in  the  New  World,  including  our 
own,  aided  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  building 
tip  and  to  the  training  and  direction  of  their  own  armed  force*  — 
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our  leaders  really  do  not  believe  tliat  a  dominant  Hitler  would  let 
us  do  that  They.  Just  like  hopeful  ICr.  Chamberlain  with  his 
umbrella,  somehow  hope  and  pray  that  he  would  not. 

Borne  of  our  Chamberlains"  buttress  their  hope  and  their  wishful 
thinking  with  legal  argtmients  about  totemational  law  not  per- 
mltUng  us  to  do  anything  to  help  the  AlUea.  short  of  war,  in  Europe 
because  we  would  be  violating  a  ftoe  theory  of  International  law. 

I  say  internatl  )r  al  law  as  to  whom?  Have  they  forgotten  the 
unprovoked  nggrcaslon  of  the  Nazis  upon  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland? 
Have  they  forpotten  the  scrupulous  and  strict  neutrality  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Dutch  who  stayed  out  of  Europe's 
wars  for  over  a  hundred  years,  of  the  Belgians,  who  would  not  even 
let  the  Allies,  upon  whom  they  knew  they  would  have  to  depend 
for  their  defen.se.  send  a  single  soldier  or  a  single  airplane  to  the 
border  that  lay  next  to  the  massing  Germans,  even  after  they  knew 
they  were  going  to  attack?  Have  they  forgotten  helpless,  unarmed, 
little  Luxemburg,  with  an  army  of  only  a  few  hundred,  defended 
only  by  the  integrity  of  nations'  vows  and  the  decent  principles  of 
what  was  international  law? 

Have  they  forgotten  that  Hitler,  and  we.  and  Great  Britain,  and 
Prance,  and  many  of  the  ravaged  nations  of  E^n•ope  were  all  parties 
to  the  Kellogg  Pact  which  prohibited  war  as  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policy?  Do  they  seriously  mean  that  Hitler,  who  has  not 
declared  war  up>on  a  single  nation  which  he  has  either  conquered 
or  attacked,  could  claim  the  benefit  of  a  clvlUzed  principle  of  inter- 
national law  against  signers  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  trying  to  defend, 
by  methods  short  of  war.  other  signers  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  in  resist- 
ing unprovoked  and  tmjustlfied  aggression  from  Hitler,  whose 
govenunent  Itself  was  a  signer  of  the  Kellogg  Pact? 

What  troubles  me  is  that  some  of  our  Chamberlains  dont 
seem  to  understand  this  mad  world  in  which  we  today  are  living. 
Hitler  has  destmyed  our  old  way  of  life.  He  has  not  only  murdered 
helpless  men.  women,  and  children,  he  has  murdered  Interna- 
tional law  and  the  things  that  restrained  the  brute  forces  of  the 
world;  he  has  crushed  every  fine,  fragile  thing  that  the  -spirit 
lived  by 

It  is  a  part  of  his  technique  to  assume  that  his  opponents  win 
flght  by  the  civilized  code  while  he  fights  by  the  Jungle  code. 

I  see  so-called  statesmen  in  the  Congress  heave  and  creak  like  a 
bullfrog  full  of  buckshot,  at  some  technical,  legalistic  fear  that  the 
United  States,  if  l»  adopts  my  resolution  of  doing  what  It  can  now 
short  of  war  to  resist  Hitler,  is  commltUng  a  breach  of  international 
law  which  will  get  us  Into  war.  That  Is  what  troubles  me  The 
Idea  that  they  seem  to  have  that  what  Hitler  does  against  us  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  will  bo  based  upon  the  way  we  legally 
behave.  It  Is  not  that  th«"  argument  Itself  is  so  bad.  It  Is  the 
symptom  of  a  tragic,  pathetic,  misunderstanding  of  the  whole  nature 
of  the  vulture  which  even  now  turns  his  covetous  eyes  toward  our 
rich  and  unprepared  Nation. 

In  thes?  brief  moments.  I  cannot  draw  for  you  the  outlines  of  the 
horrible  picture  of  the  future  America  from  the  day  Hitler  might 
wto  the  war  In  Europe  We  have  spent  $3,000,000,000  to  less  than 
a  week  upon  our  national  defense,  and  we  have  only  begun. 
Money  wUl  fiow  like  water.  Every  energy  of  our  national  life  will 
be  centered  upon  one  thing— warlike  preparation  In  the  sky  of 
every  new  day.  the  cloud  of  Inevitable  war  will  hang  like  a  pall 
over  everything  that  we  do  Every  boy  will  know  that  some  day 
he  will  probably  be  in  his  country's  Army.  Private  enterprise. 
free  initiative.  American  lives,  will  be  demanded  by  their  country 
to  meet  the  inevitable  day  when  Hitler  will  come. 

I  see  that  You  see  that  Tou  know  that  to  be  true  in  your 
heart.  Tou  must  let  the  Chamberlains  of  your  country  know 
that  you  do  sm  It  and  that  you  will  to  act  In  the  many  ways 
we  e*r\  efffvtively  act  without  war— now, 

rvrry  rrth^r  nation  has  wstf#"d  while  tlie  tfa«ir  winds  ai  time 
iMve  fall«i  thrwifh  «h#  h//«rKl»i*  Thar  bflleted  Mitl*r  writi  his 
lying  miwunr'^  ^rui  thry  walled.  Tl>#f  brtl^wl  th*  BaMwins 
and  tb#  Chmmfmr%»uni  who  said  "wa  «Ml  tppm,**  »>»•  T»**tyfO§ 
BpMtntr^-^iHt  tti*r  waited  Thar  »*l#v«»  w*  lawyw  »n<i  tha 
iMuMMla  who  talkad  atMUt  mt4rfna(l0iMl  Imt  Md  datlaf«tvm«  ot 
the  Uagua  fH  Pititott*  and  tnvnmtm  MatraMHa^-aftd  th^r  watu^ 
They  beti«v«d  ttum  mho  said  U  was  ao  •Mnetf/us  It  could  tvH 
tutop»u--t>A  tn«r  waited  Even  wblUi  odiars  were  l>*(ng  devoured 
birtore  their  very  eye*  -*om«  waited 

Bow  some  ask  us  to  wait  for  tba  aama  raaaona  that  the  others 
^uXtmi  Walt  thry  say.  because  we  must  not  violate  International 
law  Walt  because  we  want  peace.  Watt,  bacause  maybe  Hitler 
wUl  not  want  what  we  have  Walt,  because  maybe  the  lec^pard 
Will  change  his  spou  Wait,  because  we  believe  in  isolation  Walt, 
maybe  we  can  make  Hitler  like  us.  Walt,  maybe  a  miracle  wlU 
happen  and  other  boys  by  dying  in  Europe,  other  nations  by  glv- 

tog  up  their  treasure.  wlU  save  us.  _.  ^        ^         ^ 

Hitler  marched  Into  the  RhlneUnd.  they  eay,  with  orders  to  go 
back  if  the  Allies  resisted  But  the  AUles  waited  He  armed  the 
Rhineland  when  a  few  divisions  might  have  sent  him  scurrying  back 
to  Potadani — but  they  waited.  He  took  Czechoelovakla,  which  had  a 
brave  and  strong  army,  great  munitions  plants. ,  and  a  fortified 
frontier    when  they  might  have  held  him  back — but  they  waited. 

Each  nation.  In  turn,  thought  maybe  somebody  else  would  flght 

Its  war.  ,         __ 

Ptoally  a  few  are  left  to  fight.  Now  there  are  no  niles.  There 
are  no  neutrals  The  few  flght  for  life  or  death.  The  few  flght  to 
save  our  way  of  life — the  American  way.  Armageddon  Is  being 
fought.  We  know  in  our  hearts  It  Is  Armageddon  and  yet  they 
r.  "Walt." 
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The  Judgment  of  history  will  be  upon  those  who  lead  today. 
Generations  yet  tmborn  shall  look  back  toto  our  faces  to  see  to 
what  direction  they  were  pototed;  to  see  the  look  to  our  eyes, 
the  stuff  we  had  In  our  souls.  The  traditions  of  America  will 
rise  up  to  confront  us.  Americas  dead  in  Flanders  fields,  who 
are  now  t>etog  desecrated  by  the  relentless  mlUtary  machine  which 
they  fought  to  1917-18  without  even  a  protest  from  their  country, 
will  rise  up  to  the  silhouettes  of  the  dead  to  ask  if  we  have  for- 
gotten them.  Those  who  have  given  their  lives  for  an  ordered 
world  where  things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  might  grow  into  a 
rich  fruition,  they.  too.  will  come  back  to  ask  if  we  have  forgotten 
them.  If  America  has  a  rendezvous  with  desttoy,  the  next  few 
weeks  will  determtoe  whether  or  not  America  keeps  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   JENNINGS  RANDOLPH.  OP  WEST  VTKGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  opening  session  of  the  National  Avia- 
tion Forum.  Monday  morning.  May  27,  1940,  at  Washington, 
D.  C: 

Mr.   Chairman,   ladies,   and   gertlemen,  I   am   genutoely   grateful 

for  the  opportunity  of  welccmlng  all  of  you  to  this  opening  session 
of  the  National  Aviation  Forum.  I  feel  I  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  everyone  when  I  sincerely  congratulate  Thomas  H.  Beck, 
the  distinguished  general  chairman  of  this  great  gathering;  ener- 
getic and  able  Gill  Bobb  Wilson,  president  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautic Association,  and  all  the  coviorkers,  who  have  formulated 
what  promises  to  be  an  interesting  and  profitable  program. 

COtTNTRY    WATCHES    PROCaESS 

You  have  come  to  Washington  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  the 
United  Statfls.  and  the  world  for  that  matter,  are  watching  cloaely 
the  appraisal  and  further  development  being  made  of  our  avia- 
tion strength  and  security.  It  was  my  pleasure  a  little  less  than 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  speak  at  the  opening  session  of  the  1939 
forum.  If  you  will  pardon  a  reference  to  my  remarks  at  that 
time.  I  should  like  to  recall  that  I  said  on  that  occasion: 

"This  Nation  has  endured  as  a  monument  to  peace  and  to 
democracy,  and  the  teeming  millions  of  our  continent  propoee  to 
nuUntaln  that  monument  in  the  centuries  to  come. 

"Otir  first  duty,  therefore,  is  to  assure  that  we  shall  alwaye 
possef.s  the  means  to  defend  that  montmient.  On  the  sanda  of 
Kitty  Hawk  a  new  means  for  that  defense  was  given  birth,  but  to 
also  waq  a  new  meann  for  attacking  our  ocean-lapped  citadel. 

"So  with  new  weapons  of  defence  we  miMt  combat  new  weapon* 
of  attack,  the  poseibintles  of  which  are  m  yet  quite  unplumbed. 
We  cenrtot  sit  try  and  p^mit  other*  to  expkve  tha^  poMifMUilee 
i»h»l*  ttif  wmiifA  grttw  runy  and  rmr  trropetMrf*  iOlf 

"We  mmt  hn  ttUrit  to  t«lM»  rvwy  advaftt*^*  tff  the  elf.  to  Ml  tlM 
t>eev«rn«  with  pMou  mimI  wtth  pUtttfit,  u>  prtfvut*  the  f»eUfrum  end 
tlM  Uiehnteuim  whi^h  we  mt^l  ut  intmm  our  pt>*tpu>  at  ih*  myrutd 
pttrpc*^  whU!h  »ttrt*rmuUat  may  serre,  to  tntsowim*  th*in  if*  «JM 
Mid  to  »»)of  th*  heneftte  of  Aifiht  And  mcti  •»  attronontMa  Hi' 
duetry  thue  eMured,  we  may  t»e*  the  future  wtct)  eemtUUmat.  Ue% 
the  (lenltM  ai  an  enemy  do  (ts  worfwt — we  ebelt  m*teh  blm  and 
•uriMM  him  " 

My  frteods  of  eirletloo,  those  words  ere  double  true  todey  ■•  we 
enter  tbe  "flytnff  forties,"  wtth  tbe  proqueeu  (or  arlatlon  etaggerlnf 
our  Imagine t Ion. 

We  who  have  watched  closely  the  day-to-day  development  of  this 
great  new  industry  oftentimes  find  it  dUBcult  to  stand  apart  and 
Btirvey  the  broad  sweep  of  America's  advance  in  its  conquest  of  the 
clouds.  It  is  true  that  anecdotes  from  hardy  pioneers  of  the  air- 
ways sometimes  recall  sharply  to  us  the  dramatic  progress  which 
we  have  made.  More  revealing,  however,  is  an  analysis  of  the  cold 
figures  showing  the  extent  of  our  aviation  activities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade  Just  closed  and  the  figures  deacrlblng  those 
same  activities  during  the  last  year  of  the  1930's. 

Let  UB  glance  hastily  at  the  advances  made  by  the  domestic  air 
Itoes  alone  during  those  10  years. 

ant  LINES  MOVt  AHKAO 

In  1930  they  carried  less  than  350,000  passengers.  In  1039  the 
nvmiber  had  grown  to  app.oximately  2,000.000.  With  the  enormous 
rate  of  acceleration  during  the  past  year  It  Is  apparent  that,  long 
before  the  "flying  forties"  have  ended,  the  figures  for  1939  wUl  seem 
ttoy.  todeed.    With  the  Increase  in  the  number  of  paaaengers  there 
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has  been  an  Increase  even  more  sharp  In  the  passenger-miles  oper- 
ated In  1930  our  domestic  air  lines  operated  less  than  85.000.000 
passenger-miles;  In  1939  they  operated  nearly  750,000.000  passenger- 
miles. 

Another  figure  which  Is  particularly  significant  Is  that  showing 
the  average  trip  per  passenger  During  the  early  years  of  aviation 
and  even  during  the  first  3  years  of  the  past  decade  average  trips 
were  relatively  short.  With  the  development  of  a  more  extensive 
air-Une  networlc  the  average  trips  rapidly  Increased  in  length.  In 
1937  the  average  reached  its  peak  of  432  miles.  Tlie  preponderating 
development  of  long-haul  traffic  was  net.  however,  altogether 
hetUthy.  The  air  lines  cannot  subsist  solely  on  long-haul  traffic. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  travel  market  Is  within  the  range  of  shorter 
tr;ps.  The  strady  development  of  smaller  air  lines.  Including  the 
fetder  and  pick-up  systems,  reaching  into  every  corner  of  thLs  vast 
country,  upon  which  the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation  so  heavily 
depends,  marks  a  wholesome  movement  for  American  aviation. 

It  has  been  a  happy  and  promising  sign  that  during  the  last  3 
years  the  average  trip  per  passenger  has  steadily  fallen.  In  the  year 
Just  gone  the  average  trip  was  actually  le^s  than  It  was  in  1934.  In 
fact,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  average  r.ir-lir.e  trip  m  the 
United  States  is  less  in  length  than  the  average  trip  of  railroad 
Pullman  passengers.  Few  recent  developments  indifa  e  more  clearly 
the  sound  and  permanent  base  upon  which  scheduled  air  transpor- 
tation is  developing. 

AIR    MAn.    ON    INCREASE 

The  air-mail  service  has  made  a  remarkable  advance  during  the 
past  10  vears  At  the  beginning  of  1930  thfre  were  less  than  15.000 
miles  of  domestic  air-mall  routes,  but  at  the  end  of  the  decade 
37.000  m  les  of  air-mall  routes  were  used  In  this  country  In  terms 
of  pound-miles  of  performance  our  domestic  alr-mail  sy.^tem  has 
grown  apparently  by  more  than  300  percent.  This  growth  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  gratifying  tncrea.-e  in  postage  revenues  In  re:atlon 
to  payments  to  the  carriers  At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  post- 
age revenues  were  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  payme;its. 
But  even  before  the  end  of  the  1930's  the  revenues  had  overtaken 
the  pfi\-mcnts  to  the  carriers  and  today,  despite  nec^^sary  Increases 
In  the  pr^yments  made,  the  postage  revenues  ar.d  payments  approxi- 
mately balance 

Similar  advances  have  been  made  In  the  development  of  air 
express  The  air-express  revenue  during  1939  was  more  than  25 
times  the  revenue  from  air  express  in   1931 

With  this  remarkable  advance  the  safety  of  operations  has  In- 
creased even  more  rapidly  In  1530  the  domestic  air  lines  op- 
prated  only  3,500.000  passenger-miles  per  pa.-scnger  fatality.  In 
1939  that  figure  had  increased  to  more  than  80.000.000  pass-nger- 
miles.  and  we  are  now  In  the  fifteenth  month  without  a  single 
fatahty  or  a.  serious  injury — a  record  of  accomplishment  never 
achieved  by  any  other  form  of  transportation. 

There  is  one  portion  of  this  great  country  of  ours  which  prom- 
ises a  more  significant  and  important  development  of  air  trans- 
portation than  will  perhaps  be  witnessed  in  any  other  part  of 
our  land.  I  refer  to  Alaska.  The  vital  location  of  that  vast  sec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  defence  is  being  slowly 
realized  The  development  of  aviation  has  increased  the  impor- 
tance of  that  Territory  incalculably.  At  some  day  of  doom  In 
the  future  it  may  prove  to  be  the  vital  key  to  our  national 
security. 

ALA.<!KA     IS    IMPORTANT 

It  Is  Indispensable  that  aviation  should  stride  ahead  In  Alaska 
even  more  rapidly  than  it  advancer,  in  the  States.  Fortunately 
the  great  development  of  the  1930s  did  not  p:vss  by  Alaska.  In 
terms  of  passenger  freight  and  mail  traffic,  aviation  there  leaped 
forward.  In  1930  there  were  only  24  planes  operating  By  the  end 
of  the  1930s  that  number  had  Increased  more  than  TOO  percent. 
with  a  resulting  Jump  In  plane-mlUs  flown  from  338.000  miles 
to  more  than  3,200,000  Passenger-miles  flown  increased  from 
684. OOO  to  more  than  5,200,000,  and  a  great  development  in  freight 
traffic,  which  doubtless  will  be  of  vastly  Increasing  significance  in 
the  future.  Is  demonstrated  by  the  jump  from  103.000  pounds  of 
freight  carried  in  1930  to  more  than  4.100.000  pounds  of  freight 
carried  in  1939  Great,  too.  was  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
mail  transported  In  1930  Just  over  17.0OO  pounds  of  mall  were 
flown  in  the  Territory,  but  In  1939  the  amount  had  IncreaGed  to 
nenrlv  550.000  pounds. 

These  dull  figures  tell  a  story  that  Is  packed  with  drama  when 
we  look  behind  the  statistics  to  the  efforts  of  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  have  made  this  record  pos.slble  Both  In 
private  fields  and  In  government  an  increasing  army  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  advancing  aviation  has  been  working  steadily  and 
pationtly,  overcoming  handicaps  that  would  discourage  the  faint- 
hearted, all  united  In  the  common  aim  to  achieve  for  this  coun- 
try an  aviation  Industry  which  will  carry  our  fiag  to  heights 
unequaled  by  any  other  nation  on  the  glot>e. 

If.  in  picturing  this  advance  I  have  referred  to  the  records  made 
In  air  transportation.  I  do  so  only  by  way  of  Illustration.  The 
air  lines  are  not  alone  in  exploiting  the  vast  p>otential  of  the 
heavens.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  the  charter  and  mis- 
cellaneous commercial  operators  have  marched  forward.  The 
private  fliers,  too,  have  contributed  enormously.  The  close  ob- 
server of  aviation  must  conchide  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  development  in  the  field  of  private  flying  which  will  dwarf 
the  accomplishments  in  commercial  aviation. 


Slowly  our  Government  has  come  to  realize  Its  responsibility 
for  providing  encouragement  and  the  means  for  sound  develop- 
ment of  all  phases  of  aviation.  Slowly  our  Government  has  com© 
to  realize  that  we  must  advance  on  all  fronts  steadily  and  surely. 
Fitful,  sporadic,  vacillating  half  measures  must  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  long-range  policy  that  holds  firmly  in  view  the  goal  of 
absolute  supremacy  in  civil  aviation, 

AIR   SfPEEMACT    NETOED 

We  who  have  known  civil  aviation  so  Intimately  of  course  under- 
stand why  It  Is  that  ab.solutc  supremacy  is  of  such  Importance, 
Gradually  there  is  dawning  upon  the  entire  country  a  similar 
realization.  But  there  are  still  those  among  our  countrymen  who 
question  our  efforts  to  pu.'^h  civil  aviation  ahep.d.  There  are  still 
those  who  question  the  Importance  of  this  activity,  who  think  of 
aviation  as  a  Itixury  or  as  merely  a  thrlUing  sport.  But  they  are 
fewer  each  day. 

To  them  we  can  .say  only  that  the  prophecies  of  a  few  years  ago 
that  aviation  Is  changing  the  vr-ry  face  of  the  globe  have  already 
come  true.  Conquest  of  the  air  has  shaken  ancient  faith  An 
Insular  nation  can  no  longer  rest  In  peace  within  the  embrace  of  an 
encircling  sea.  Barricades  of  mountain  ranges  are  no  longer  im- 
pregnable Noncombatants  cannot  live  securely  bthind  the  front 
lines  of  fighting.  Even  the  laws  of  nations  fall  to  Impose  rules 
upon  warfaie.  The  strangling  tentacles  of  conflict  now  roach  from 
the  skies  and  snatch  away  the  security  which  those  who  have  failed 
to  understand  the  place  of  aviation  had  foolishly  thought  they 
had  achieved  This  fact,  made  so  starkly  clear  in  Flanders'  fields, 
has  aroused  from  lethargy  our  whole  Nation.  A  few  months  ago 
the  slogan  I-Tymg  Forties  was  used  by  only  a  few  of  the  aviation 
fraternity  Today  that  slogan  lakes  on  new  meaning  as  an  awful 
understanding  of  its  implication  dawns  upon  us  all. 

I   had   hoped   that   we  could   keep  Inviolate   the  prophetic   line* 
of  Tennyson,  penned  a  hundrtd  years  ago: 
"For  I  dipped  into  the  future. 
Far  as  human  eye  could  see, 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world. 

And  all  the  wonder  that  would  be. 

"Saw    the    h'^aven.s    filled    with    commerce. 

Argosies  cf  magic  .sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight. 
Dropping  down  with  costly  bales." 

But  as  I  speak  these  words  I  recall  the  further  horrible  predic- 
tion in  the  same  poem; 

"Heard  the  heavens  filled  with  shouting, 

And  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew. 
FYom  the  nations'  airy  navies 
Grappling   in   the  central   blue." 

AVIATION    OPENS    NEW    RICHES 

To  these  who  still  question  our  efforts  to  push  civil  aviation, 
we  can  point  in  Justification  to  the  miserable  state  of  the  European 
nations  which  have  failed  to  build  their  fortresses  among  the 
clouds 

But  there  appeals  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  to  all  of  us.  a  value  In 
our  efforts  to  develop  civil  aviation  which  transcends  security  In 
time  of  war.  The  promise  which  aeronautical  development  holds 
for  increasing  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our  people  in  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  peacetime  life  is  quite  as  great  as  was  the  promise 
cf  railroad  transportation  a  century  ago  Then  the  grasp  of  rail- 
roads brought  to  the  hands  of  our  people  the  bounty  of  a  continent. 
But  today  and  tomorrow,  if  we  will  but  recognize  the  fact  and  act 
accordingly,  the  grasp  of  aviation  can  bring  to  our  people  the  riches 
of  a  hemisphere. 

Aviation  Is  moving  forward  the  world  over.  Due  to  the  foresight 
and  fidelity  of  a  few  people  in  our  own  Nation,  progress  under  our 
flag  has  led  the  world  But  our  leadership  is  challenged  And  with 
the  holocaust  In  E>urop)e  giving  new  release  to  inventive  genius  and 
to  destructive  energie,-;  we  cannot  afford  to  r€?st  content  with  the 
laurels  we  have  already  won  American  LVtatlon  Is  poised  for  suc- 
ccssIiU  flight  Into  the  Flying  Forties.  It  Is  my  high,  hope  that  this 
forum  will  serve  as  the  take-off  for  that  journey. 


Parity  I*rices  for  Farm  Crops 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27  (legislatwe  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  SIOUX  CITY    (IOWA)    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  GURNEY.     Mr.  President,  out  in  our  country  we  have 
a  very  practical  man,  who  does  some  clear  thinking  on  farm 
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problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  forceful  editorial  on  parity  in 
respect  to  farm  crops  in  our  country,  written  by  Mr.  O.  L. 
Brownlee.  editorial  writer  for  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Slcux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune  of  May  17,  1940] 

PARITT  A  WINNING  ISSTTK  W  O.  O.  P.  WILL  ADOPT  IT 

There  Is  one  issue  which,  if  taken  up  and  met  squarely  in  the 
coming  national  campaign,  will  not  only  Insure  a  Republican  victory 
but  the  economic  and  perhaps  the  political  salvation  of  America. 
That  Issue  is  parity — parity  prices  and  parity  tariffs — equality  for  all 
Americans 

A  clear-cut  Republican  declaration  fcM"  parity  prices  and  tariffs 
not  only  will  carry  the  Republicans  to  victory  in  Iowa  but  in  every 
middle-western  State 

A  survey  made  by  a  Virginian  recently  In  the  South  Indicates  that 
a  clear-cut  parity  platform  would  enable  the  Republicans  to  carry 
at  least  six  southern  States. 

We  refer  specifically  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  Tennessee.  North 
Carolina.  Kentucky,  and  Florida 

This  reference  to  the  six  States  Just  named  Is  not  based  on  sur- 
mise or  hearsay,  but  on  a  careful  inquiry  made  by  a  competent 
Investigator 

Parity  will  open  the  way  for  Republican  gains  in  the  South  which, 
if  ever  won  over  to  the  Republican  cause  at  all,  will  have  to  be  won 
on  an  economic  program  that  will  appeal  to  the  pocketbooks  of 
southern  people 

We  know,  cf  course,  exactly  what  the  Republicans  are  up  against. 
They  have  a  divided  house  on  the  parity  question. 

The  principal  t)cneficlarles  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  high  tariffs,  which 
the  New  Dealers  have  not  molested,  and  the  big-shot  bankers,  whom 
the  New  Deal  has  enriched,  are  on  one  side  of  the  question 

The  millions  of  raw-materials  producers — farmers,  miners,  for- 
estry operators,  fishery  Interests,  common  latxjr,  organized  labor, 
and  small-btislntss  men — generally  are  on  the  other  side. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  tariff  beneficiaries  and  big-shot  bankers 
are  among  the  most  liberal  campaign  contributors.  But  they 
don't  have  the  votes     And  It  takes  votes  to  win  elections. 

Forty  of  the  forty-eight  American  States  are  primarily  engaged 
In  the  production  of  new  wealth — farm  products,  minerals,  for- 
estry,   and    fishery    product* 

The  people  of  these  States  are  overwhelmingly  for  pailty  prices 
and  parity  tariffs     They  must  have  them  if  this  Nation  shall  be 

preserved 

We  must  price  our  primary  wealth  adequately  and  the  Ameri- 
can market  must  be  restored  to  Americans. 

Imports  of  farm  products  now  amount  to  more  than  the  total 
wealth  production  of  Montana.  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  CXilorado. 
New   Mexico,   and   Arizona, 

What  are  the  Republicans  going  to  do  about  It? 

Farm  Imports  alone  amount  to  more  than  the  total  wealth  pro- 
duction of  Texas. 

The  southern  cotton  States  know  that  the  New  Deal  has  lost 
them  their  foreign  market  for  cotton,  that  it  is  letting  In  Jvmgle 
fats  and  ells  to  drive  cottonseed  oU  and  peanut  oil  and  other 
southern  products  out  of  the  American  market. 

They  know — they  cant  help  knowing — that  there  Is  no  relief 
In  sight  for  them  unless  It   can  be  obtained  through  a  political 

change. 

Great  mines,  entire  industries  like  lead  and  zinc  and  manganese 
are  prostrate  because  of  the  Hull  policies.  Other  Industries,  such 
as  coal,  machinery,  tools,  etc  ,  languish  because  these  Industries 
are  stifled  or  suppressed  and  because  all  production  has  been 
slowed  down 

will  the  Republicans  heed  their  appeal  for  price  parity  with 
Industry-  and  tariffs  to  protect   them  equaUy? 

The  tariff  beneficiaries  and  the  "big  shot"  bankers  are  not  friends 
of  the  Republican  Party  They  have  always  used  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  past  to  promote  their  selfish  ends. 

But  they're  getting  more  out  of  the  New  Deal  now  than  they 
ever  got  cut  of  the  Republicans 

If  the  Republican  Parlv  writes  a  platform  that  suits  these  ele- 
ments. It  really  .-should  nominate  Cordell  Hull  as  its  Presidential 
ctindldate  He  Is  the  greatest  and  most  effective  living  exponent 
of  what  the  "big  .shot"  tinkers  and  tariff-fed  industries  favor. 

Will  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  be  "saps"  enough  to 
listen  to  this  group? 

The  American  banker  Dund  and  the  American  tariff  bund  prefer 
Rco;evclt  or  Hull  to  any  man  whom  the  Republicans  might  name — 
unless  It  would  be  Bos  Taft 

They  don't  want  Tom  Dewey  or  Arthur  Vandenberg  or  Jack  Mac- 
N.der  or  Styles  Bridges  ur  any  Republican  whom  they  suspect  they 
couldn't  control. 

They  want  the  Republican  Party  to  adopt  a  "weasellug"  platform 
and  to  nominate  a  •weasellng"  candidate.  They  really  don't  want 
the  Republicans  to  win  at  all.  They  are  supremely  satisfied  with 
what  they  have     They  re  afraid  the  Republicans  would  molest  their 

sacred  ox. 

This  is  no  time  for  ••weascling"  or  "pussyfooting"  or  obedience 
to   th^^  coounands  of   the  siu^rt-aigbted  eoononUc   dumbbells    who 


run  the  International  banks  and  Industries  and  who  for  almost  a 
century  have  used  the  Republican  Party  to  serve  their  selfish  ends. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  Party,  the  opportunity  U  yours  to 
do  for  this  Nation  the  things  that  must  be  done. 

You  have  It  wlUiln  your  power  to  end  the  disparity  in  the  ex- 
change value  of  factory  goods  and  raw  materials  by  means  of  which 
so  much  of  the  wealth  produced  In  the  past  has  been  siphoned  from 
the  pockets  of  the  producers. 

You  have  It  within  your  power  to  start  American  farms  and  mines 
producing  wealth  at  full  capacity  once  more,  thereby  transferring 
men  from  the  relief  rolls  to  pay  rolls  and  freeing  them  from  bondage 
to  an  undemocratic  bureaucracy  in  Washington. 

You  have  It  within  your  power  to  dry  up  the  pools  of  mass 
poverty  where  subversion  Is  being  bred  by  making  It  possible  for 
men  to  earn  their  livings  in  the  traditlcnal  American  way. 

You  have  It  within  your  power  to  open  the  doorR'ays  of  oppor- 
tunity for  our  young  men  and  young  women  whose  slogan  Is  "We 
want  Jobs,"  not  "W,  P   A  ,  here  we  come," 

The  eyes  of  the  real  honest -to-God  American  people  who  waut 
to  work  and  live  In  the  American  tradition  are  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party, 

The  producing  masses  who  toll  on  the  farms.  In  the  mines,  who 
labor  at  the  hard,  dirty  Jobs;  those  who  are  skilled  workers  In  the 
factories;  those  who  believe  that  the  mission  of  man  Is  to  produce — 
they  all  look  to  the  Republican  Party  this  year 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  helpless.  It  has  been  kidnaped  by  the 
new  dealers. 

Millions  of  rank-and-file  Americans  want  a  change.  They  are 
willing  to  vote  for  a  change,  especially  those  who  reside  In  the  40 
raw -materials  producing  States. 

They  ask  for  the  bread  of  parity;  will  you  give  them  a  stone? 
They  ask  for  words  of  meaning;  will  you  give  them  weasel  words? 
They  ask  for  constructive  Americanism;  will  you  give  them  de- 
structive internationalism  in  the  Cordell  Hull  and  Des  Moines 
Register  pattern? 

Think,  gentlemen,  think  seriously.  You  dare  not  equivocate  or 
evade  the  Issue. 

Victory  will  be  yours,  but  you  must  deserve  it.  If  you  win  by 
default.  America  still  may  be  lost. 


Unprepared 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  19.  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  news  from  Europe  in- 
dicating that  Prance  and  England  may  be  dominated  by 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia;  with  the  knowledce  that  Hitler 
has  no  conception  of  the  rights  of  other  peoples;  aware  that 
Germany  has  great  influence  in  Mexico  and  some  South 
American  countries,  it  is  essential  that  tlie  American  people, 
keeping  their  feet  on  the  ground,  their  thinking  clear,  join 
as  a  unit  to  meet  whatever  may  come  when  the  war  in 
Euiope  ends. 

Hitler  may  demand,  if  his  present  drive  succeeds — and  It 
may  have  succeeded  as  you  read  this — as  the  price  of  peace 
and  in  return  for  withholding  his  bombing  squadrons  from 
London  and  Paris,  that  Prance  and  England  turn  over  to  him 
their  entire  navies.  He  may  also  demand  that  Britain  cede  to 
him  her  colonies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Successful  in 
this,  we  might  find  him  within  striking  distance  of  North 
America;  hence  the  necessity  for  sane  thinking ,  for  quick, 
effective,  and  united  action  for  preparedness. 

The  President  told  us  that  we  were  unprepared.  If  we  are 
unprepared,  as,  in  view  of  Hitler's  successes,  we  seem  to  be, 
the  present  administration  is  responsible.  The  President, 
during  7  years,  has  been  given  all  the  money  for  which  he 
asked— all  of  the  authority  which  he  said  was  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation. 

His  failure  to  prepare  for  the  present  situation,  knowledge 
of  which  was  available  to  him  through  his  special  agents 
abroad,  is  water  under  the  bridge  or  over  the  dam.  Pull 
realization  of  the  extent  of  his  incompetency  is  of  value  to 
us  only  as  a  guide  for  the  future. 

The  President  asked  for  $1,182,000,000  for  national  defense. 
That  and  any  other  sums  for  which  he  may  ask  will  be  given 
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learning,   directed   by  executives  of   unquestioned   integrity  which 


And  what  a  broad  field  for  service  there  Is,     To  bear  arms  In 
tvo  o,-on»  ^f  o  /./-iT-flir-f  ib  nniv  n  nart  nt  an  American  citizen's  duty. 
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him  for  that  purpose.     But  money  alone  will  not  remedy  I 
the  situation.    Men — trained  men — soldiers  and  pilots — are  | 
not  obtained  In  a  day  or  in  a  year.    Battleships  and  planes 
cannot  l>e  bought  at  the  "5  and  10";  nor  can  they  be  pro- 
duced, except  by  skilled  mechanics — competent,  thorough- 
going executives.  j 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  more  than  one  war  has  been 
lost  because  of  the  unsound  financial  condition  of  a  country. 
The  past  7  years  have  added  $20,000,000,000  to  our  national 
debt.  Adequate  national  defense,  which  we  must  have,  means 
oppressive  taxation,  overwhelming  financial  burdens,  which 
must  be  endured  patiently  and  uncomplainingly. 

There  is  a  limit  to  our  resources.  Sometimes  we  may  have 
cake  and  ice  cream,  meat,  bread  and  butter,  and  pie.  Some 
people  have  been  known  to  live  on  bread  and  butter — some 
live  without  the  butter.  We  propose  to  spend  $975,000,000  in 
8  months  for  relief;  $297,000,000  for  parity  payments  and 
purchase  of  surplus  commodities;  other  millions  or  billions  for 
Other  purposes. 

Airplanes,  battleships,  trucks,  munitions  of  war.  we  must 
have.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  this  Nation,  as  a  nation,  to 
quit  spending  for  purposes  which,  however  desirable  or  bene- 
ficial, are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  money  appropriated  for  that 
purp>ose  all  goes,  without  waste,  corruption,  or  the  granting 
of  excess  profits,  for  that  purpose? 

nurrY 

The  President  pleads  for  unity.    He  said: 

Tlie  Congress  and  ttie  Clilef  Erxecutlve  constitute  a  team  where 
the  defense  of  the  land  Is  concerned. 

No  truer  statement  was  ever  made;  and  to  him  as  quarter- 
back, calling  the  signals,  every  patriotic  American,  every  Sen- 
ator, every  Congressman,  will  give  his  undivided  support  on 
any  program  for  our  national  defense. 

But  the  President  is  not  the  whole  team.  There  is  no  reason 
why,  unless  he  desires  to  follow  in  Hitler's  footsteps,  he 
should  assume  to  carry  the  whole  load — ignore  the  people  and 
their  representatives,  the  Congress.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
Why  he  should  obey  signals  called  from  the  opposition  team. 

As  the  Dies  committee  has  so  thoroughly  revealed.  Hitler 
and  Stalin  have  their  emissaries,  their  agents,  in  this  coun- 
try. About  that  there  is  no  longer  any  controversy.  Com- 
munists have  control  of  our  merchant  marine  through  the 
crews  and  the  radiomen  who  are  operating  those  ships. 
There  are  Commimists  in  more  than  one  department  of  the 
Government.  They  are  the  American  "fifth  column."  Some 
are  on  the  Federal  pay  roll.  Let  the  President  and  the  First 
Lady  denounce  these  subversive  groups  and  oust  them  from 
positions  of  influence  in  our  Government. 

In  preparing  for  national  defense,  the  country  and  the 
President  need  our  industrialists — men  who  have  operated 
and  who  know  how  to  operate  factories,  to  produce  motor 
transportation,  airplanes,  cannon,  munitions  of  war.  These 
men  can  only  be  of  value  if  the  President  gets  rid  of  men 
who,  like  some  in  the  employ  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  strangle  business. 

Yes.  we  are  all  behind  the  President  in  this  preparedness 
move;  and  the  quickest,  surest  way  to  banish  all  political, 
partisan  interference  is  for  the  President  to  announce  frankly 
and  quickly  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term. 

Not  long  ago  E)orothy  Thompson  made  the  suggestion  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  there  should  be  no  election  in  No- 
vember next.  We  are  not  quite  ready  to  give  up  our  right 
to  elect  our  rulers,  and  if  Dorothy  has  become  either  so  fright- 
ened by  or  so  lost  In  admiration  of  what  she  is  seeing  in 
Europe  that  she  no  longer  has  faith  in  a  republican  form 
of  government,  where  the  people  rule,  she  is  no  safe  adviser 
for  us  to  follow. 

Let  us  proceed  under  our  Constitution  to  select  cur  repre- 
sentaUves.  our  Chief  Executive,  as  we  have  always  selected 
them.  for.  in  the  past,  to  meet  every  emergency  America  has 
produced  the  man.  and  at  no  time  in  her  history  has  she 
found  but  one  man  available  for  the  job. 


In  the  middle  of  the  night,  not  so  long  ago,  the  President 
aroused  the  newspapermen  to  tell  them  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  be  a  dictator.  That  act  on  his  part  proved  that  he  reaUzed 
that  in  this  country  there  was  a  deep  conviction  that  such 
was  his  purpose. 

Now,  with  his  political  satellites  insisting  that  he  run  for  a 
third  term;  with  a  nationally  known  columnist  suggesting 
that  he  be  continued  in  office  without  an  election;  if  he  wants 
to  allay  all  suspicion,  if  he  wants  to  render  unselfish,  patriotic 
service  in  th;?  greatest  possible  degree,  let  him  follow  the 
example  of  Washington,  and  say  in  unequivocal  terms  that 
he  dees  not  wane,  he  will  not  seek,  a  third  term;  that  his  sole 
purpose  is  the  preservation  of  our  Nation. 


Louisiana  State  University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RENK  L.  DeROUEN 

OF   LOL'ISl.ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  LOUISIANA 


Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  speech  delivered  by  Gov- 
ernor Jones,  of  Louisiana,  before  the  graduation  class  and 
cadet  corps  of  Louisiana  State  University  on  May  21,  1940. 

Governor  Jones  Is  my  constituent.  He  is  young,  has  cour- 
age and  ability.  I  have  every  confidence  his  administration 
will  be  successful. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

It  l.s  wltii  a  feeling  of  t^atitude  to  you  for  the  splendid  example  of 
service  that  you  have  set  by  your  4  years"  devotion  to  the  ta.sk  of 
preparing  yourselves  for  our  Nation's  welfare,  of  rejoicing  that  I 
share  with  you  the  heritage  of  a  ^reat  university's  traditions,  cul- 
ture, and  training,  and  of  hope  and  belief  that  you  are  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  play  your  part,  be  it  large  or  small.  In  the  solution 
of  the  multitude  of  problems  th.it  face  a  free  people  In  this  loftiest 
and  mightiest  democracy,  that  I  appear  before  you  today,  knowing 
that  I  shall  draw  Inspiration  for  my  own  task  frim  any  contact  with 
so  fine  an  aggregation  of  young  Americans,  and  sincerely  trvistlng 
that  I  may  be  able  to  convey  a  few  thoughts  that  may  Justify  my 
appearance. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  here  today  primarily  because  the  command- 
ing voice  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  made 
conscious  of  their  rights  and  of  their  obligations  to  themselves 
and  to  you,  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  decreed  that  there  should  be 
an  end  to  that  shocking  period  of  our  State's  history  in  which 
democracy  was  almost  crushed  ijeneath  the  dictators,  and,  by  their 
votes,  assigned  to  me  the  task  of  assisting  in  restoring  the  State  to 
its  former  proud  position  as  a  Commonwealth  of  free  men 

I  have  been  appalled  but  inspired  by  the  situation  In  which  I 
have  found  myself — appalled  by  the  chaos  which  has  resulted 
from  the  willingness  of  public  servants  to  plunder  and  despoil  that 
which  they  are  sworn  to  protect,  but  Inspired  by  the  readiness  of 
thousands  of  citizens  to  devote  themselves  un.selhshly  and  without 
hope  of  material  reward  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  State  To  me 
has  come  the  great  honor  of  being  the  chief  executive  of  my  native 
State,  a  distinction  which  I  deeply  cherish,  but  it  is  with  no  feel- 
ing of  personal  Importance  that  I  have  as.sumed  the  office  I  feel 
rather  that  I  am  one  of  the  agencies  through  which  my  fellow  citi- 
zens are  striving  to  find  the  way  back  to  the  principles  of  our  fore- 
fathers, principles  which  have  made  and  preserved  us  a  Nation. 

MIST    DISPELLED 

But  it  Is  not  merely  as  your  Governor  that  I  am  participating 

'    In   these   ceremonies.     I   look   back   constantly    with   pleasure   and 

'    appreciation  on  the  years  that  I  .spent  as  a  member  of  the  student 

body  and   cadet   corps  of  the  Louisiana   State   University   and   one 

of  the  great  debts  which   I   hope,   through   my  service,   to   pay  our 

-    State   Is   that   due   It   for   having   afforded   me   an   opportunity    of 

being   taught    and   trained    by    the    devoted,    skilled,    and    earnest 

men  who  directed  its  destinies  and  presided  over  its  cl.issrooms 

The   mist    which    for    a    while    lay    so    heavily    over    our    beloved 

school  has  been  dispelled  by  the  sincere  efforts  of  the  same   type 

of  leaders  that   made  the   Institution  possible,  and   I  rejoice   with 

j    you  and  the  State  in  the  realization  that   the   whole   world   may 

'    once  more  see  the  academic  splendor  of  an  institution  of  higher 
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learning,  directed  bv  executives  of  tmquestloned  Integrity  which 
truly  seeks  to  fultUl  its  declared  purpoae  of  preparing  Its  students 
both  to  face  life's  liattles  and  to  be  true  American  citizens. 

And  I  am  here  today  also  because,  being  privileged  like  you 
to  wear  our  country's  uniform,  symbolic  d  service.  I  desire,  as  a 
sort  of  big  brother,  to  congratulate  and  greet  you  who  have  as- 
siimed  the  great  responsibility  and  duty  of  being  prepared  to 
answer  America's  call.  If  necessary.  Hating  war  and  loving  peace, 
nevertheless,  I  felt,  When  the  World  War  ended,  and  still  feel, 
that  devotion  to  country  should  t)e  something  more  than  ilp 
service.  I  applied  for  and  received  a  commts-slon  In  the  Reserve 
Corps  of  which  you  are  likewise  to  be  a  pxart,  convinced  that 
America  owes  it  to  herself  to  t>e  preF>ared,  not  for  a^grcs-'-lon  but 
for  protection  and  the  maintenance  of  her  rights,  and  that, 
despite  our  avowed  purpose,  religiotisly  adhered  to,  of  atten'.pting 
to  live  as  friends  with  aU  nations,  we  may  not,  in  the  light  of 
history,  emphasized  by  the  contemptible.  Incredible,  and  nefarious 
ciiapter,  wTllUn  during  the  last  few  zxkontbs,  predict  what  atU- 
tude  other  nations  may  take. 

To  envelop  ourselves  In  a  nebvilous  veU  of  security  because  of 
our  own  devotion  to  and  belief  in  principles  of  International  fair- 
ness, and  because  of  oxu"  seeming  remoteness  from  sources  of 
daiiger  Is  to  render  ourselves  Impotent  and  to  subject  ourselves  to 
the  ambition  of  tliose  whom  love  of  power  and  possession  has  made 
mad.  That  great  American  and  lover  of  mankind.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  summarized  the  wastage,  the  mischief,  and  the  mifiery 
caused  by  war  in  these  words:  "There  never  was  a  good  war  or 
a  t»d  peace"  But  that  paragon  of  common  sense  also  saw  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  and  is  credited  with  having  emphasized 
this  piece  of  sound  advice,  imputed  to  an  earlier  philosopher: 
"Love  your  neighbors,  yet  pull  not  du«-n  your  hedges." 

STRTVE    rOB    PEACE 

Strive  for  peace,  my  friends,  but  do  not  blind  yourselves  to  facts 
or  allow  yourselves  to  be  blinded  by  even  the  most  ardent  crusader, 
for  even  a  crusader  may  be  sincerely  wrong.  The  will  for  peace  did 
not  prevent  tho  swastika  from  supplanting  the  white  cross  of 
Denmark.  Tlie  hatred  of  war  could  not  turn  back  the  Nazis  from 
the  lands  ol  the  lltx-rty-loving  Dutch.  My  prayer,  then,  is  that 
you  mav  never  t)e  called  upon  to  know  the  horror  of  war;  my 
hope  is  "that  should  a  call  ever  come  you  will  be  prepared 

I  have  therefore,  a  threefold  interest  in  you.  as  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Loui'^iana,  as  an  alumnus  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  from  which  you  will  soon  graduate,  and  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Officers'  'Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States,  and 
because  I  have  this  Interest  in  you  and  in  the  several  thoixsand 
yoimg  men  and  women  that  compose  the  Louisiana  Sute  Unlver- 
Bity  student  body.  I  have  the  right  to  talk  frankly  and  freely  to 
you  and  to  them. 

If  belief  that  the  United  States  of  America  Is  the  greatest  of 
nations  and  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  one  of  its  citizens,  to  enjoy 
its  blesslng.s.  its  freedom  and  its  bounty,  to  be  able  to  participate 
directly  In  the  formation  of  the  rules  by  which  one  Is  governed,  to 
have  one's  vote  counted  in  the  selection  of  those  by  whom  one  Is 
to  be  governed,  and  to  he  assured  that  there  Is  recourse  to  the  courts 
for  the  protection  of  one  s  rights  is  mere  sentimentality,  then  I 
must  plead  guilty  to  being  a  rank  sentimentalist,  even  If  It  should 
be  claimed  that  sentimentality  constltvrtes  a  vice. 

But,  my  young  friends,  granting,  as  I  do.  to  every  man  the  right 
to  voice  his  own  opinion,  and  admitting  that  no  government  is  per- 
fect since  It  mu.<:t  depend  on  the  human  element  with  Its  attendant 
frailties  and  tendency  to  err  at  times.  I  say  to  you  that  history  has 
never  presented  a  more  magnificent  and  Inspiring  picture  of  a  na- 
tion devoted  to  the  welfare  of  its  people,  to  the  assurance  of  social 
and  political  security  for  them,  to  the  development  of  happlnCbS.  to 
the  perpetuation  of  peace,  national  and  International,  and  to  the 
evolution  of  a  true  brt  therhCKxi  of  man  than  that  which  bears  the 
title  "United  States  of  America."  a  picture  made  possible,  not  by 
the  work  of  one  man  but  of  countless  thousands  who  have  Ijeen 
willing  to  add  their  mite,  or  who  have  been  equally  willing  to  sub- 
ordinate themselves  to  those  more  capable  of  adding  the  master 
strokes. 

It  is  eaey  for  the  cynic  to  deride  patriotism,  to  classify  any  sin- 
cere attempt  to  re-create  and  review  the  story  of  a  nation's  accom- 
plishments as  a  mere  resort  of  hokum,  but  I  say  to  you.  my  com- 
patriots, that  It  is  wise  for  us  to  have  flashed  upon  the  screens 
of  our  minds  a  moving  picture  of  America,  her  principles,  her  oppor- 
tunities, and  her  greatne.ss.  which  It  is  ovir  duty  to  maintain. 

PRATER    OF    TH.^NKSCr^TNC 

Weaknesses  there  are,  lapses  from  correct  Ideals  have  occurred, 
enactment  of  measures  of  which  many  have  not  approved  has  taken 
place,  adoption  of  policies  that  have  proved  fallacious  has  l>een 
recorded,  but  America  epitomizes  free  government,  with  the  maxi- 
mum blr.'^lngB  that  flow  from  such  a  government,  and  each  of 
lis  mav  well  utter,  not  a  Pharisaical  prayer,  expressing  gratitude 
because  we  arc  not  like  others,  but  a  solemn  prayer  of  thankst^ivlng 
that  It  has  been  vouchsjifed  to  us  to  live  In  this  land  of  freedom 
where  each  has  a  duty  to  perform  for  the  common  welfare  and 
the  corresponding  pnvUege  of  benefiting  from  the  efforts  of  others, 
and  where  each  must  live  within  the  law,  but  where  each  may 
carve  out  a  future  for  him.self,  unhampered  by  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. It  is  a  great  land:  Love  it  and  serve  It,  my  young 
friends. 


And  what  a  broad  field  for  service  there  Is.  To  bear  arms  In 
the  event  of  a  conflict  Is  only  a  part  of  an  American  citizen's  duty. 
Even  above  this,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  wllllneness  to  strive  steadily, 
consistently,  unsclflshlv.  and  uninterruptedly  to  perpetuate  the 
freedom  which  was  so  dearly  acquired  for  themselves  and  posterity 
by  our  forefathers,  who,  neither  supermen  nor  demigods,  but  plain, 
determined  men.  with  human  vices  and  virtues,  were  Inspired  to 
sacrifice  themselves  and  their  gods  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  nation  Tlie  nation  which  was  fovmded  was  not  a  perfect 
one.  but  throujTh  the  years  earnest,  sincere  men  have  striven 
assiduously  to  Improve  It. 

A  nation's  law*  must  be  cl\anged  to  meet  shifting  conditions, 
and  m  every  emergency  that  has  arisen  America  has  prodviced 
leaders  who  "were  able  legitimately  to  solve  her  problems  through 
orderly  changes  in  the  la'As.  I  df?  not  hold  with  those  who  would 
stifle  public  discussion  of  our  Nation's  affairs  and  who  look  upon 
every  suggestion  for  Improvement  as  a  manifestation  of  communis- 
tic tendencies  I  do  warn  you  agaln.=t  those  who  have  a  sugar- 
coated  panacea  for  every  IH  or  who  advocate  revolutionary  schemes 
as  an  easy  means  toward  the  attainment  of  the  millennium.  Amer- 
ica Is  a  land  of  law  and  order :  It  must  be  kept  as  such. 

AWAJCCNED    IN    TIME 

But.  my  friends,  do  not  ever  allow  America  to  drift  Into  stagna* 
tlon  and  darkness  A  superabundance  of  good  things  often  develops 
laziness  of  the  body  and  of  the  spirit,  a  willingness  to  allow  things 
to  drift,  and  a  desire  to  bask  In  the  light  of  a  flckle  sun.  Sometimes 
too  late  men  are  awakened  to  the  fact  that  what  seemed  prosperity 
was  merely  a  fleeting  bounty,  and  that  darkness  follows  the  setting 
of  the  .sun.  Our  own  State  stifTered  from  such  a  condition  as  I 
have  described.  Lulled  by  the  glib  promises  of  men  primarily  In- 
terested in  serving  their  own  ends,  ftirnlshed  only  a  part  of  the  loaf 
which  their  own  labor  and  means  had  produced,  while  their  self- 
styled  benefactors,  who  labored  not,  reserved  the  remainder  for 
their  personal  uses,  led  away  from  tiie  basic  precepts  of  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  by  the  degree  of  opulence  attained  by  the  leaders  who 
had  betrayed  their  trust,  too  many  of  our  citizens  dwelt  in  this 
deceptive  and  enervating  atmosphere  of  plenty.  The  awakening 
was  rude,  but  fortunately  it  came  in  time  and  Louisiana  today 
has  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  lethargy  which  slie  had  permitted 
false  leaders  to  rivet  uprn  her,  suffering.  It  Is  true,  from  the  chains 
she  wore,  but  working  and  striving  to  remedy  the  harm  that  had 
been  done,  with  a  determination  to  see  that  her  l>etrayers  pay  the 
price  they  owe  to  society. 

Such  an  orgy  as  our  State  unfortunately  experienced  must  never 
happen  again  Attention  to  public  affairs,  an  analysis  of  the  actions 
as  well  as  the  words  of  those  who  lie  to  please  the  voters,  a  direct 
participation  In  the  soltiticn  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  that  constantly  present  themselves,  and  a  refusal  to  be 
browbeaten  by  self-appointed  leaders  are  demanded  of  you  If  you 
are  to  Justify  the  privilege  you  enjoy  of  being  American  citizens. 
Don't  let  your  State  and  Nation  down. 

No  one  has  the  power  to  hold  up  to  you  the  magic  mirror  of 
the  future,  and  no  one  In  the  light  of  history  and  common  sense 
may  truthfully  say  that  each  of  you  wUl  have  the  sole  power 
to  create  the  reflection  that  will  eventually  appear  therein,  but 
we  know  that  concerted  action,  earnest  cooperation,  devotion  to 
the  common  welfare,  attention  to  public  problems,  sut>ordina- 
tlon  of  personal  ambition  and  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
Its  people  will  help  to  perpetuate  a  nation  and  Insure  to  a  great 
extent  the  happiness  of  Its  people.  I  cannot  and  do  not  tell  you 
that  all  of  you  will  be  leaders,  but  I  do  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
that  each  and  every  one  of  you  will  count  In  determining  your 
future  and  that  of  our  Nation.  The  attitude  you  su-e  to  take  la 
largely  of  yotu-  choosing  On  you  rests  the  decision.  Your  records 
show  that  you  have  been  ready  to  play  your  part.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
your  State  and  your  Nation  may  safely  rely  upon  your  expecta- 
tions. In  the  name  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  In  my  own 
name  I  congratulate  you  heartily  u{X)n  your  accomplishment, 
and  thank  you  for  this  early  manifestation  of  your  realization  of 
the  obligations  of  cltizen.shlp. 


Bart  B.  Howard,  Editorial  Writer  of  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Awarded  Pulitzer  Prize 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Moiiday.  May  27.  1940 


SEVERAL    EDITORIALS    COMMENTINO    ON    AWARD 


Mr.  COCHRAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  outstand- 
ing contributors  to  the  editorial  pages  of  our  metropolitan 
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•  n'ltfonal  reputation   dtirlng  the  past  year.     And.  of  course    his 
editorials  have  brought  the  wrath  of  the  politicians  down  upon  his 


was  too  busy  to  answer  the  question  about  his  third-term 
intentions.    The  following  editorial  states  the  case  clearly: 
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newspapers  but  none  superior  to  Mr.  Bart  B.  Howard,  of  the 
St.  Lcuis  Po3t-Dispatch. 

Mr.  Howard  has  just  been  recognized  for  distinguished 
editorial  writing  by  being  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize.  The 
greater  part  of  his  70  years  has  been  devoted  to  newspaper 
work.  Known  throughout  the  country  and  appreciated  by 
all  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  privilege  of 
reading  his  editoria'^s.  his  friends  by  the  hundreds  have 
showered  him  with  congratulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
several  editorials  commenting  upon  the  award.  They  follow: 
[From  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald] 

FAME — AND    THE     DAT'S     WORK 

The  national  fame  of  a  Pulitzer  prize  comes  to  Bart  B.  Howard 
Just  a-s  he  approaches  the  beginning  of  his  seventieth  year.  He  was 
born  May  13.  1871.  And  while  this  editorial  writer  for  the 
St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  txsme  many  Important  responsibilities 
and  known  many  rich  experiences  In  his  long  life,  he  has  not 
been  used  to  national  acclaim.  Now,  that  such  notice  has  come 
to  him.  we  Imagine  he  will  feel  a  certain  satisfaction,  but  will 
smile  somewhat  skeptically,  wondering  how  soon  he  may  return 
to  comparative  obscurity. 

For.  neartng  70  and  a  newspaperman  since  youth,  Bart  Howard. 
we  Imagine,  does  not  overestimate  fame.  It  is  pleasant  to  have 
this  tardy  recognition,  to  be  sure,  but  it  so  easily  might  never 
have  come.  So,  for  how  much  does  this  happy  chance  really 
count? 

It  Is  his  work  itself  that  has  mattered  through  the  years  to 
Bart  Howard,  and  it  is  to  his  work  that  he  will  continue  to  look 
for  hi.s  enduring  and  deepest  satisfactions. 

A  s'ietch  of  thiS  newspaperman's  career,  up  to  this  hour  of 
glory,  reveals  a  life  that  might  have  ended  Its  days  in  the  limited 
recognition  he  had  hitherto  known  and  in  the  anonymity  of  the 
editorial  \^Titer. 

You  wont  find  Bart  Howard  In  the  latest  Who's  'Who.  He  was 
not   even    the  chief  of    the   editorial   page   on    which   he   worked. 

Born  in  New  England,  he  was  grounded  In  the  classics  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  Williams  Co'.iege.  He  still  follows  an 
Exeter  profes-sor's  rule  of  memorizing  a  passage  from  a  favorite 
authur  each  day. 

But  Bart  Howard  Is  no  withdrawn  scholar.  He  played  profes- 
sional baseball — a  left-handed  second  baseman — to  earn  enough 
money  to  enable  him  to  start  work  as  a  cub  reporter  in  Schenec- 
tady N  Y..  at  $6  a  week.  He  has  been  a  sports  \\Tlter,  feature 
writer,  columnist.  His  interest  in  the  contemporary  Is  keen  and 
luilversal.  as  his  work  shows 

He  was  editor  of  two  papers  In  Joplin.  Mo.  He  was  managing 
editor  of  a  paper  in  Columbus.  Ohio.  It  suspended  publication. 
He  h^ld  several  Jobs  on  the  old  St  Louis  Republic.  He  wrote  edl- 
torln.'.G  for  3  years  for  the  Dally  Oklahoman  In  Oklahoma  City. 
He  returned  20  years  ago  to  St  Louis,  where  he  has  since  served 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Pnst-Dlspatch 

A  newspaperman's  career.  How  many  others  have  been  In  outline 
similar  to  it? 

And  now  cornea  this  high  honor.  A  full  half  of  the  editorial 
page  of  his  paper  Is  given  to  reproduction  of  his  4  prize-wmnlng 
editorials.  Bart  Howard's  picture  is  seen  In  papers  throughout 
the  country,  probably  for  the  first  time — maybe  for  the  only  time. 

But,  nice  as  it  is,  all  this,  we  suspect,  does  not  matter  so  very 
much  to  Bart  Howard.  It  is  still  the  work  that  counts.  On  the 
day  of  the  announcement  of  his  selection  for  the  Pulitzer  award, 
when  his  paper  proudly  reprinted  his  winning  editorials,  his  pic- 
ture, and  a  story  of  his  life,  there  was  still  work  to  be  done.  There 
was  another  editorial  page  to  be  got  out 

Bart  Howard's  fame  is  fine  and  fitting.  But  It  is,  after  all,  his 
work  that  matters,  with  or  without  the  fame. 


that  one  who  writes  today  an  analysis  that  wUl  be  usable  to- 
morrow Is  taking  chances.  When  one  wrote  a  piece  for  the  Ides 
of  March.  1939  that  rang  true  when  the  PulUzer-prize  Judecs 
came  to  read  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  even  fits  the  condi- 
t.ons  in  May  1940.  when  the  award  is  made,  he  deserves  that 
honor  and  more.  The  Pulitzer  prize  went  this  year  to  the  author 
of  such  an  editorial— Bart  Howard,  of  the  St.  Louia  Post-Dispatch 
His  article  of  March  17.  1939.  Europe's  Emperor,  is  the  editorial 
of  the  day  for  May  1940.  As  Hitler  Invades  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  and  as  his  partner.  Mussolini,  is  said  to  be  ready  to 
strike  in  the  Mediterranean,  few  words  In  Howard's  dirge  for  tha 
Czechs  would  have  to  be  changed  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 


(Prom  the  Wayne  County  Record.  Fairfield.  111.) 

EOrrORIALS     THAT     SPARKLE 

Bart  Howard,  editorial  writer  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
won  the  annual  Pulitzer  award  for  the  best  newspaper  editorial 
work  Day  in  and  day  out,  the  Post-Despatch  editorials  truly 
sparkle. 

Sometimes  this  writer  thinks  the  Post-Dispatch  editorial  page 
Is  unkind.  If  not  actually  unfair,  to  the  Democrats  and  their 
achievements  and  alms.  Then  editorials  appear  that  make  our 
Democratic  heart  provid  Indeed  of  our  Bryan  and  Wilson  teachings. 
So  it  must  be.  we  can't  help  but  conclude  that  Post-Dispatch 
editorials  hew  to  the  line,  and  it  is  only  when  a  chip  strikes  us 
liistoad  of  a  Republican  that  we  do  not  think  they  are  fairly 
written. 

On  other  matters  of  public  Interest,  on  almost  any  subject  you 
can  name  from  serious  international  affairs  to  the  monkeys  in 
the  St.  Louis  zoo.  Post-Dispatch  editorials  contain  help  toward 
understanding,  thoughtfulness.  humor,  kindliness,  sometimes  a 
Club,   but  always  the  obvious  thoughtfulness   of   Intelligent   men. 

[From  the  Indlanap>olls  News] 
A   deser\t:d   honor 
As   a   rule,   few   things   get   stale   so   quickly    as    an    ed.torlal    on 
Intematlonal  affairs.     World  events  move  at  so  terrifying  a  pace 


[From  the  Pfjrt  Wayne  dnd  )  Journal-Gazette) 

NO    SURPRISE    IN    CHOICE 

No  alert  American  will  be  surprised  that  the  award  for  distin- 
guished editorial  writing  went  to  Bart  Howard  of  the  St  I>iui3 
Pofet-Di.spatch.  that  Edmund  DufTv.  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  copped 
the  prize  for  the  best  cartoon,  or  that  the  Pulitzer  Judges  cited  the 
graft  exposure  campaign  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  as 
outstanding  among  Journalistic  crusades. 

The  Pulitzer  prizes  not  only  help  transform  deserving  products 
of  typewriter  and  pen  into  American  institutions  The  Pulitzer 
prizes  are  al-so  institutlcns  themselves,  deserving  and  obtaining  In- 
creasing amounts  of  public  attention  from  year  to  year. 

(From  the  Arkansas  (Little  Rock)  Democrat) 

AMONG    THE    COLOSSI 

When  Bart  B  Howard,  of  the  St  Louis  Post-Dlspatch  staff,  was 
awarded  the  1939  Pulitzer  prize  for  distinguished  editorial  writing, 
one  of  the  able.st  editorial  writers  In  the  Nation  finally  was  given  the 
public  recognition  he  has  so  long  deserved. 

Not  that  he  has  not  been  appreciated  by  readers  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  but.  because  editorial  writers  have  their  say  anonymously, 
as  individuals,  they  receive  no  public  recognition.  Nor  do  they 
ask  it.  Their  award  l.s  in  doing  their  dally  chore  without  violation 
of  their  conscience      Bart  Howard  was  so   In.'pircd 

So  far  as  his  ability  as  a  writer  is  concerned,  every  editorial  M.Titer 
In  the  Nation  who  has  rend  his  editorials,  has  recognized  that  he 
has  that  which  most  of  them  envy — the  ability,  or  you  may  call  It 
genius,  of  being  at  all  times  "human."  Whether  Howard  Is  writing 
about  economic  questions  involving  dollars  or  en  the  glories  of  tha 
Ozarks.  he  makes  his  subject  readable.  A  dcgwocd  blossom  Is  as 
appealing  to  Howard  as  an  editorial  subject  as  were  the  iniquities  of 
the  Pendergast  gang  in  Kan.sas  City 

If  true  tribute  Is  to  be  paid  to  Bart  Howard,  he  should  be  com- 
pared With  such  recognized  colos.si  as  William  Allen  White,  who 
has  received  the  public  recognition  which  heretofore  has  not  been 
given  Mr  Howard  He  has  truly  taken  up  the  torch  of  the  early 
Pulitzer  tradition. 

LmrRATtmE  as  a  daily  stint 
(Walter  M.  Harrison,  in  Oklahoma  City  Times) 
When   Bart  Howard   was   voted   the   Pulitzer   award   for  consLst- 
cnUy  outstanding  work  as  an  editorial  writer.  I  was  just  about  as 
proud  as  If  a  member  of  our  own  staff  had  won  the  guerdon. 

Howard  Is  a  graduate  from  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman; 
hence.  It  Is  fair  to  claim  an  Interest  in  him.  although  he  has  been 
I  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  P&st-Dlspatch  for  the  last 
'  20  years.  It  was  a  shock  to  me  to  realize  that  B;irt  Is  getting  on 
[  toward  the  70-year  miuk,  but  when  I  recall  that  he  was  touched 
I  with  gray  when  he  came  down  with  us  from  Joplin,  Mo.,  in  1918, 
Is  follows  brutally  that  he  is  older  now. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  black-out  ball  at  the  statehouse. 
Governor  Rol)ertson's  $50,000,000  bond  issue,  the  red  war's  flare, 
and  the  bitter  Gore-Ferris  campaign  Through  tragedy  and  com- 
edy, politics  and  piffle.  Howard  limned  his  way  with  an  inspired 
pen  that  made  the  columns  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  glitter  with  a  luster  that  lured  him  to  larger  fields. 
His  move  from  Oklahoma  City  to  St.  Louis  was  his  last  one. 

Generally,  the  Pulitzer  award  for  editorial  writing  has  gone  to 
the  author  of  one  bell-ringing  editorial.  Howard  often  has  had 
consideration  in  that  Held  This  award  is  won  for  day-in-and- 
day-out  delivery,  for  con.'^istent  excellence.  Many  anonymous 
scholars  on  the  editorial  side  occasionally  turn  out  an  epic,  but 
few  type  literature  as  a  dally  stint. 

Howard  has  a  marvelous  versatility.  A  leader  on  Pendergast  will 
sting  like  an  adder  and  hit  with  a  bludgeon  today,  and  tomorrow 
that  same  mind  will  fashion  a  satirical  whlmsey  en  Dizzy  Dean  or 
sweet  cornbread  that  makes  the  lay  reader  wish  to  know  who 
wrote  it. 

The  only  signs  of  age  in  his  work  are  element-s  of  profound  knowl- 
edge. His  metier  is  as  fresh  and  breezy  on  occasion  as  that  of  a 
sophomore.  This  prize  Is  a  grand  gesture  to  a  nobleman  of  the 
newspaper  profession,  and  I  think  the  Pulitzer  board  honored  Itself 
as  much  as  Howard  was  honored  in  the  selection. 


[From  the  Denlson  (Tex.)  Herald] 

A    national    REPtTTA'nON 

Bart  Howard,  who  won  the  prize  for  distinguished  editorial  writ- 
ing, is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  His 
attacks  upon  graft  in  that  city  and  in  Kansas  City  have  won  him 
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•  national  reputation  during  the  past  year.  And.  of  course  his 
editorials  have  brought  the  wrath  of  the  politicians  down  upon  his 
head. 

The  Pulitzer  awards  are  not  large,  but  they  are  given  only  In 
recognition  of  outstanding  service  rendered  during  the  year  For 
this  reason  the  Pulitzer  awards  are  more  coveted  and  more  ap- 
preciated than  many  prizes  that  carry  with  them  larger 
honorariums. 

Who  Is  Playing  Politics? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  recently  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Argus  Leader,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  a  straight- 
forv^-ard  and  significant  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Fred  C. 
Christophcrson  of  that  newspaper.  That  editorial  was  en- 
titled "Who  Is  Playing  Politics?",  and  I  have  secured  consent 
of  the  House  to  include  it  as  a  part  of  these  remarks.  I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  among  those  who  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  President  would  use  the  occasion  of  his  fireside 
speech  last  night  to  assure  America  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  using  the  present  European  situation  for  partisan  purposes 
in  promoting  a  third  term  for  himself.  I  have  withheld  re- 
printing this  editorial  until  after  the  President's  Sunday  night 
radio  speech.  Unfortunately  for  the  welfare  of  this  country 
and  the  solidarity  which  should  be  manifest  in  oiu-  deter- 
mination to  develop  an  impregnable  program  of  national 
defense,  the  Pre.sidcnt  did  more  to  confirm  than  he  did  to 
contradict  his  third-term  aspirations  in  that  speech. 

His  description  of  the  "iffy"  national  defen.se— if  we  had  It 
and  if  we  had  it  paid  for — which  is  presently  America's  quoted 
many  interesting  statistics  about  the  eqtiipment  which  we 
have  "on  hand  or  under  order"  but  it  left  entirely  unanswered 
the  legitimate  question  which  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  are  now  pointedly  asking  about  his  own  political  ambi- 
tions. Americans,  generally,  want  to  prevent  any  invasion  of 
one-man  government  from  abroad  and  with  equal  unanimity 
they  want  to  avoid  any  ascendancy  of  one-man  government 
from  within.  The  President's  description  of  our  existing  na- 
tional defense,  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  offset  the  machines 
and  methods  of  modern  warfare,  was  very  disheartening 
because  as  an  editorial  in  today's  issue  of  the  Washington 
News  says:  | 

He  lumped  weapons  on  hand  with  weapons  under  order,  whereas 
there  Is  a  real  difference  b>etweon  a  loaded  gun  In  your  hand  and 
a  picture  In  the  catalog  The  Army  and  Navy  usually  have  to  wait 
a  year  or  more  to  get  deliveries  on  their  orders. 

His  speech  also  failed  to  meet  the  major  Issues  of  the  day 
head-on. 

This  is  a  time  for  national  unity  of  purpose  In  defending  the 
blessings  of  democracy  in  the  United  States.  That  there  is 
unity  of  purpose  in  Congress  to  that  end  was  demonstrated 
Friday  when  every  Republican  in  the  House  Joined  with  every 
Republican  in  the  Senate  in  voting  in  favor  of  the  new  de- 
fense appropriations.  The  discord  and  disunity  which  seem 
likely  to  imperil  rapid  progress  in  modernizing  our  national 
defenses  does  not  exist  between  the  two  major  parties  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House — it  exists,  rather,  between  those  who 
would  use  a  world  crisis  as  a  cloak  to  disgtiise  a  third-term 
drive  and  those  who  feel  that  now,  as  never  before,  America 
should  be  assured  that  the  President  will  not  permit  personal 
ambitions  to  disrupt  hallowed  American  traditions  of  self- 
government.  The  President  alone  can  remove  that  cause  for 
disimity  and  di.'^cord.  He  can  do  it  in  five  words  wherein  he 
could  say,  "I  will  not  run  again."  He  could  have  done  it  in 
a  tliird  of  the  time  he  took  explaining  to  All  Landon  why  he 


was  too  busy  to  answer  the  question  about  his  third-term 
intentions.    Tbe  following  editorial  states  the  case  clearly: 
(From  the  Sioux  Palls  (S.  Dak.)   Daily  Argus  Leader] 

WHO    IS    Pl-ATINO    POLXnCST 

Something  hlghlv  to  be  desired  by  those  In  office  In  Washington 
now  Is  the  development  of  a  national  psychology  In  which  criticism 
of  the  President  would  be  regarded  as  out  of  place. 

Those  who  are  mterested  In  this  objective  are  making  constant 
pleas  for  national  unity,  for  a  coalition  government,  and  the  side- 
tracking of  what  they  term  politics. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  Alfred  M.  Landon.  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  In  1938.  for  bringing  this  subject  out 
into  the  open  for  dissection  and  anal3r8l8. 

In  a  statement  to  reporters  In  Washington,  following  a  luncheon 
with  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House.  Landon  said  that 
Republican  leaders  could  not  at  present  enter  into  any  coalition 
arrangement  without  maklne  themselves  a  party  to  the  third-term 
movement — a  movement  which  he  said  was  not  ccjipatlble  with 
the  basic  principles  of  a  democracy. 

Shortlv  thereafter  a  statement  came  from  the  White  House.  It 
said:  "The  President  regrets  that  he  has  no  time,  Just  now,  to 
give  to  the  preparation  of  political  statements.  He  is  too  btislly 
engaged  with  problems  of  far  greater  lmf>ortance." 

The  President's  statement  Is  vapid  and  evasive.  In  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  light  a  cigarette,  the  President  could  say  "Yes"  or 
"No"  to  a  third-term  Inquiry. 

But.  obviously,  it  doesn't  serve  his  purposes,  whatever  they  may 
be.  to  express  himself  on  that  point  now.  So  he  takes  rcfujje  In 
the  dodge  that  he  Is  too  busy,  and  at  the  same  time  he  seeks  to 
create  the  Impro.ssion  that  there  is  something  Impertinent  and  low 
about  the  presentation  of  the  topic. 

The  President's  reply  to  Landon  was  cheap.  It  was  tawdry  as 
well.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  political  In  the  worst  sense  He 
Is  eagor  to  push  the  minds  of  the  people  away  from  the  third  term 
and  the  national  elections  Ju.st  now.  Landon.  however,  believes 
that  In  this  democratic  Nation  our  elections  arc  important  and  that 
the  Issues  involved  should  he  subjected  to  a  frank  d;scu.'-sion. 

SENATOR     TAFTS     VJNANSWERED     CHALLENGE 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  following  quotation  from  Senator 
Bob  Taft's  recent  address  in  St.  L-ouis,  Mo.,  is  in  such  clo.ve 
harmony  with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  preceding  edi- 
torial. I  am  citing  it  here  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  at  this  time.  Bob  Taft  on  May 
20  had  this  to  say: 

The  Republicans  are  sw^cused  of  partisanship  when  they  criticize 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Piesldent.  If  there  could  be  any  cour.se 
more  selfishly  partisan  than  that  which  seeks  to  use  a  great  world 
crisis  to  boost  a  third  term,  I  don't  know  what  It  could  be. 

Members  of  the  House,  do  you? 


Dead  Sea  Apples 


REMARKS 
HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OK  "WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24,  1940 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  years  ago  as  a  re- 
porter In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  anarch- 
ists. Among  the  other  things  stated  was  this  sentence 
uttered  by  a  man  named  Gorsuch,  "What  this  party  wants, 
what  we  desire,  is  a  land  without  law.  without  government, 
and  without  God."  That  sentence  has  stuck  in  my  mind 
ever  since  in  connection  with  this  recrudescence  of  atheism 
as  fathered  and  fostered  by  the  successor  to  the  anarchist 
party,  the  Commtmist  Party. 

In  the  audience  that  evening  was  a  young  woman.  A  few 
days  ago  she,  a  dumpy,  fat  old  lady,  died  in  Toronto.  Ontario, 
an  expatriate  from  her  own  country,  a  participant  in  many, 
many  activities  subversive  to  the  United  States  Government. 
Having  taken  up  her  residence  in  Russia,  she  found  that  the 
Utopia  she  had  sought  was  simply  Dead  Sea  apples  In  her 
hands.     [Applause.] 

That  was  Emma  Goldman,  for  20  years  the  chief  anarchist 
of  the  United  States,  militant  evangelist  of  the  anarchs, 
with  preachments  that  spawned  a  Berkman  v.ho  shot  Henry 
C.   Frick;    the   woman   who   stirred   the   addled   brain   of 
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CzoJRosz,  aaMUsln  of  President  McKlnley:  the  woman  who 
finally  went  to  prison  and  later  landed  In  Russia  only  to 
discover  that  the  beautiful  Communist  Utopia  of  her  dreams 
was  a  sordid,  viclcus.  selfkh  world  and  a  bitter  disillusion- 
ment. When  she  saw  the  fingers  of  her  Communist  heroes 
dripping  with  the  blood  of  thoasands  who  had  objected,  she 
turned  to  longmg  for  America  and  the  Utile  house  on  St. 
Joseph  s  Street  In  Rochester,  N.  Y..  only  to  die  In  unmolested 
frustration. 

She  had  been  wrong  in  vision;  she  had  seen  only  Its  dis- 
tortions. The  mirage  had  turned  out  to  be  an  enveloping 
desert  even  as  all  persons  today,  seeking  to  overthrow  this 
America,  will  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  road,  standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  unrealized  hope. 


Keep  America  Out  of  Europe  and  Europe  Out  of 

America 

-^    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Mcynday.  May  27.  1940 


RADIO  SPEECH  OP  HON    HAMILTON  FISH.  OVER  THE  COLUM- 
BIA BROADCASTINO  SYSTEM,  SUNDAY.  MAY  26.   1940 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
radio  speech  delivered  by  me  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System.  Simday  evening.  May  26: 

It  has  been  rumored  around  Washington  for  the  past  2  days 
that  President  Roosevelt  will.  In  his  flreslde  chat  tonight,  renounce 
any  ambitions  he  may  have  to  seek  a  third  term  for  himself.  In 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  and  in  order  to  remove  poUtlca  from 
the  national-defense  program. 

If  these  rumors  are  correct,  it  will  be  to  the  lasting  credit  of 
the  President.  He  has  an  opportunity  tonight  such  as  few  men 
have  had  In  the  history  of  our  country  to  render  a  patriotic 
service  to  the  Nation,  by  definitely  disclaiming  any  ambitions  to 
malce  this  a  one-man  Government  patterned  after  the  Old  World 
totalitarian  systems. 

This  is  no  time  for  toying  with  the  destiny  of  130000.000 
Americana  or  with  American  traditions  and  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

I  shall  stress  national  defense  tonight,  as  it  is  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  defer  presenting  a  detailed  Repub- 
lican peace  program  until  June  22  over  the  N.  B.  C  ,  aJtbough  I  will 
outline  general  principles. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  representing  the  will  of  the 
American  people  and  confronted  as  they  are  by  a  world  ablaze 
with  war  and  destruction,  is  determined  to  appropriate  every 
dollar  necessary  for  adequate  national  defense,  but  not  one  dollar 
to  send  American  soldiers  to  fight  and  die  on   foreign  battlefields. 

The  Congress  will  within  the  next  few  days  appropriate  billions  of 
dollars  to  defend  our  shores  and  make  America  invincible  from  any 
foreign  attack.  It  is  the  will  of  Congress  that  these  huge  sums  of 
the  people's  money  should  be  for  purjKises  of  defense  and  not  for 
aggression  The  Congress  should  stay  In  session  during  the  existing 
emergency. 

The  Republicans  In  Congress  will  stand  as  a  unit  for  preparedness 
and  peace,  and  for  keeping  America  out  of  all  foreign  wars  unless 
attacked.  ,  ^  , 

There  is  something  rotten  about  the  state  of  our  national  defense. 
The  Congress  has  appropriated  $7,000,000,000  since  1933;  what  has 
happened  to  It?  Judging  from  results,  some  of  It  must  have  gdne 
down  the  proverbial  rat  hole. 

President  Roosevelt,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces. 
Is  largely  responsible  for  the  deplorable  condition  of  our  Army  and 
Its  lack  of  modern  weapons,  for  deficiencies  that  exist  in  cur  re- 
serve supplies,  and  for  the  small  number  of  trained  air  pilots  in 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  We  should  train  10.000  pilots  inmie- 
dlat-ly  for  both  the  Army  and  Navy  Air  Corps.  It  may  take  2  years 
to  equip  and  qualify  them  as  combat  pilots. 

Just  why  President  Roosevelt  should  be  given  credit  for  hla 
belated  efforts  as  Commander  In  Chief  to  provide  adequate  national 
defense  is  beyond  human  comprehension  He  has  failed  with  na- 
tional defense  as  he  has  with  our  other  vital  problems  of  industry, 
emplcvment,  agriculture,  and  proeperlty. 

In-^tead  of  being  commended.  President  Roosevelt  should  be 
condemned  for  failure  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Nation  by 
providinft  proper  equipment  for  our  Army  and  air  force. 

I  speclflcaUy  exempt  the  President  and  the  Congress  from  any 
blame  as  to  the  size  or  efficiency  of  our  Navy.     Many  of  our  citl- 


tenM  due  to  the  Taut  amount  cf  war  Fropngand*.  are  In  a  rtate  of 
litters  and  faU  to  rtalize  that  we  huve  the  greal«»t  and  mo»i  pow- 
erful  Ka\y  m  the  world  and  intend  to  keep  it  »o,  I  rt-pt'ttt.  without 
fear  of  valid  contradiction,  that  we  alicady  have  a»  our  first  line 
of  defense  the  best  Navy  In  ships  and  p«T^onnel.  .,     _ 

Any  navy  or  combination  of  navies  would  have  to  be  three  time* 
as  powerful  as  ours  to  even  come  over  to  attack  us  as  modern 
navies  lose  20  percent  of  their  efficiency  every  thousand  m.lcs  from 
their  base  Today  our  Navy  is  six  times  as  big  as  the  German 
Navy  and  growing  larger  every  dny  a.6  German  and  English  war- 
ships are  sunk  or  destroyed  If  the  war  continues,  cur  N.ivy  will 
soon  be  larger  than  the  British  and  German  Navies  combined 

We  are  not  next-door  n'-ighbors  to  Germany,  like  Denmark. 
Holland  Belgium,  or  France,  but  over  3.000  miles  away,  and  no 
German  airplane  has  been  invented  that  could  bomb  our  cities 
and  get  ba'-k  to  Us  bn.^e 

Festered  by  the  White  House  and  the  Interventicni.'ts.  a  war 
hysteria  is  sweepin?  the  United  States,  which  Is  as  Insane  as  was 
the  Salem  witchcraft  How  mad  it  Is  to  instill  fear  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  American  people  about  Germany  attacking  us. 
when  It  has  practlcallv  no  navy,  nor  could  its  airplanes  tomb 
American  cities.  Germany  is  within  300  miles  of  London  and  200 
miles  of  Paris,  yet  is  desperately  trying  to  shorten  this  dLstanre  in 
order  to  use  its  air  fleets  effectively  against  British  and  French 
seaports  and  Pari.'*  and  London 

While  Europe  is  in  the  midst  of  a  •blitzkrieg."  we  in  America  are 
In  the  midst  of  a  'hysteria  krleg,"  or  war  hysterl.-i.  aided  and 
abetted  by  President  Roosevelt  and  many  well-knowia  columnists 
and  eastern  newspapers,  including  the  New  York  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune  The  American  people  are  nervotis  and  Jittery,  and  afraid 
of  an  invasion  of  the  United  St.ates  by  some  foreign  foe.  all  because 
of  the  constant  spread  of  m.splred  propaganda,  hysteria,  and  war- 
mongering by  the  interventlonl-sts  who  want  us  to  police  and 
quarantine  the  world  with  American  blood  and  treasure 

Any  American  who  dares  to  expose  the  false  and  vicious  inter- 
ventionist propaganda  and  hysteria,  like  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh. 
Is  denounced  as  being  either  pro-Nazi  or  as  being  un-American 
and  part  of  a  "fifth  column" 

Colonel  Llndt)ers:h  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Amer'can 
people  when  he  said.  "Let  tis  stop  this  hysterical  chatter  of 
calamity  and  invasion  that  has  heen  running  rife  the.se  last  few 
days.  •  •  •  The  only  reason  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
Involved  In  this  war  Is  because  there  are  powerful  elements  in 
America  who  desire  us  to  take  part  They  represent  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  American  people,  but  they  control  much  of  the 
machinery  of  Influence  and  propaganda.  They  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  push  us  closer  to  the  edge" 

Never  were  truer  words  spoken  Every  poll  shows  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  insist  on  staying  out  of  foreign  wars, 
but  the  5  percent  of  Interventionists  are  using  every  possible 
means  to  inflame  the  passions  of  our  people,  incite  fear  of  Invasion, 
and  generally  promote  war  hysteria  in  order  to  break  down  the 
will  of  our  people  for  peace  and  against  participation  In  foreign 
wars 

When  Colonel  Lindbergh  publicly  stated  a  year  ago  that  the 
Soviet  aviation  was  Inefflclent,  and  that  the  German  airplanes 
were  the  best  in  the  world,  he  was  derided  as  being  pro-Nazi. 
Everyone  knows  now  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  atxiut. 
but  his  warning  was  not  taken  to  heart. 

Senator  Byrnm  assailed  Lindbergh  for  daring  to  express  his 
views  The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  are  not  more  Lindberghs 
to  tell  the  truth  to  our  people  before  we  are  eased  into  another 
foreign  war  Who  knows  more  about  aviation,  Lindbergh  or  his 
critics,  including  Senator  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina? 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  hear  from  such  aviation 
experts  as  Lindbergh  I  believe  in  the  fullest  freedom  of  speech 
and  that  all  phases  of  national  defense  and  keeping  out  of  war 
should  t>e  presented  to  the  people  over  the  radio.  We  are  not  yet 
a  totalitarian  state,  and  I  hope  we  will  never  he. 

The  best  a.s5urance  against  a  dictatorial  government  Is  to  tell 
the  people  the  truth,  and.  as  Lincoln  said,  the  country  will  be 
safe. 

It  Is  utterly  un-American  and  undemocratic  to  Impugn  the 
motives  or  question  the  patriotism  of  American  citizens  such  as 
Lindbergh  with  whom  administration  supporters  may  disagree. 
He  proved  he  was  right  about  German  and  Russian  aviation,  and 
he  may  be  right  as  regards  our  own 

We  want  no  Trojan  horses  of  war  In  America,  or  that  war  is 
inevitable  The  Trojan  hcrses  cf  communism  and  nazl-ism  require 
Investigation  and  constant  vigilance,  but  they  are  as  nothing  to  the 
dangers  and  menace  of  the  Trojan  horse  of  the  internationalists 
and  iuterventlonists.  who,  by  intrigue  and  secret  diplomacy,  would 
Involve  us  in  war. 

We  know  about  the  Trojan  horse  of  Woodrcw  Wil.ocn.  We  should 
beware  of  the  Trojan  hnr.se  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  It  is  a  far 
more  powerful  and  destructive  horse  than  that  of  the  Communists 
and  Nazis.  The  modern  American  Trcjan  horse  Is  a  war  horse  In 
disguise  We  are  even  now  being  Jockeyed  into  the  bloody  shambles 
of  war  under  the  pretext  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
when  even  England  has  entered  the  ranks  cf  dictatorial  nations. 

Why  not  try  to  establish  air  bases  in  Latin  America,  as  suggested 
by  Colonel  Ll'ndbert;h.  fcr  a  united  defense  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent? I  go  even  ftirther  and  urge  the  cancelation  cf  the  war  debts 
owed  to  us  by  Great  Britain  and  the  payment  of  substantial  sums 
cf  our  idle  gold  to  her  in  return  for  Bermuda,  Nas.<au.  Jamaica,  and 
all  her  islands  and  possessions  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  are  cf 
no  particular  advantage  to  her  and  would  be  useful  to  us  aa  air  ai.d 
submarine  bases  for  defense  of  our  cca£t.s. 
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These  Ulands  are  off  our  shores  snd  within  our  sj.h-rre  of  in- 
fluence, ftnd  should  belong  to  us  The  eooorr  we  take  proper  steps 
to  bring  this  sbout  the  better  it  will  be  for  Orcftt  Briteln  and  our- 
■elvc*.  Mcitber  Caoada,  the  United  0ut«s.  nor  Latin  America  wotild 
want  tbeae  Islands  to  fall  Into  the  bands  of  another  Burupean 
power. 

We  should  likewise  purchase  Greenland  from  the  Danes.  Curacao 
from  the  Dutch,  and  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  from  the  French. 
I  have  urged  the  acquisition  of  all  thtmt  lidands  and  Euro{>ean 
poaacaslons  for  15  years  In  the  Congreas.  and  believe  the  time  u 
propitious  for  favorable  action. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  for  giving  Secretary  Ickes  •IXXM.OOO  to 
erect  a  tin  smelter  on  our  eastern  seaboard  In  order  to  refine  tin 
ore  from  Bolivia,  The  only  smelters  are  In  England  and  Holland, 
and  they  have  a  virtual  monopoly  which  might  be  serious  under 
war  conditions.  I  also  favor  appropriating  flXKW.OOO  to  be  turned 
over  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  to  ascertain  the  best 
lands  in  Latin  America  to  grow  rubber  for  commercial  use  We 
are  now  dependent  on  the  East  Indies  for  our  rubber.  Both  of 
these  proposals  are  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense,  and  would 
provide  more  Jobs  for  American  citizens. 

As  one  who  approved  of  the  President's  appeal  to  prevent  the 
tramblng  of  civilians  and  nonmilltary  objectives,  I  can  understand 
why  so  many  Americans  were  horrified  when  he  stated  at  a  press 
conference  this  week  that  the  Germans  were  "bombing  some 
three  to  five  million  fleeing  old  men.  women,  and  children"  in 
northern  Prance.  The  charge,  coming  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  true,  calls  for  the  strongest  kind  of  official  protest 
to  Germany  and  to  all  nations.  The  bombing  of  defenseless  cities 
and  the  slaughter  of  women  and  children  is  a  crime  against  human- 
ity and  civilization.  But  If  the  charge  Is  falae  and  made  for  prop- 
aganda purposes  in  order  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  of  war  hysteria, 
then  he  should  be  publicly  rebuked  as  an  interventionist  and 
warmonger. 

Let  us  always  remember  In  these  dark  and  trying  times  that  if 
there  Is  any  country  worth  living  In.  It  is  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. We  propose  at  all  cosU  to  maintain  our  democratic  Institutions 
and  our  constitutional  form  of  government  against  both  our  enemies 
from  within  and  from  without  We  mtist  not  tolerate  or  com- 
promise with  disloyally  or  subversive  activities  anywhere  within  our 
own  country. 

The  Congress  should  pa.'^  my  bill  prohibiting  the  arming,  drilling, 
and  tinlformlng  of  un-American  groups,  such  as  Communists,  bund- 
Ists.  and  curb  the  activities  of  the  "fifth  columns"  by  making 
America  safe  for  Americans.  "Fifth  coltmm"  alien  agitators.  Com- 
munists, and  Nazis  should  be  deported  inunedlately. 

Let  us  stop  bluffing  and  get  on  with  our  defense  program  to  make 
America  so  powerful  that  no  nation  or  combination  of  nations  will 
dare  to  make  war  on  us. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  used  to  say  "speak  softly,  but  carry  a  big 
stick  "  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  bluffs  and  threatens  but  has  carried 
only  a  twig  or  a  splinter  which  has  been  no  more  effective  than 
Chamberlain's  umbrella. 

The  Republican  Party  must  stand  for  preparedness,  peace,  and 
prosperity.  We  have  had  none  of  them  imder  the  New  Deal  The 
Republican  Partv  must  adopt  a  peace  or  antiwar  plank  Into  its 
platform  at  Uie  PhiladelFhla  Convention  next  month.  If  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  take  the  war  Issue  to  the  people  of  keeping  out 
of  European  and  foreign  wars  and  keeping  Europe  out  of  America 
It  will  sweep  the  Nation. 

If.  however,  it  compromises  on  American  neutrality.  Intervention, 
and  our  traditional  foreign  policies  of  no  entangling  alliances.  It 
will  fall  In  its  duty  to  present  to  the  American  people  a  clear-cut 
referendimi  on  the  greatest  of  all  American  Issues — keeping  out  of 
foreign  wars. 

The  President  should  remember  that  although  the  American 
people  are  90  percent  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  they  are  95  percent 
against  having  their  sons  plowed  under  on  foreign  battlefielda 
They  know  that  our  participation  means  the  black-out  of  American 
liberties  and  our  free  institutions,  the  creation  of  a  dictatorship 
as  bad  as  the  Nazis  or  Communlsta,  and  debts,  taxes,  and  virtual 
bankruptcy. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  war  hjrsterla  and  war  talk  and  make 
America  invincible  from  attack  on  land,  sea.  or  air. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1940 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOHN  M.  VORY8  OP  OHIO 


Mr.  CLEJVEIJGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  in  his  flre- 
Kide  alibi  last  night  tried  to  minimize  the  deficiencies  in  the 


defense  which  he  has  procured  for  our  cotintry  with  the  bil- 
lions voted  for  the  purpose  by  listing  arms  on  order  as  If  they 
were  on  hand.  He  falls  to  explain  away  the  deficiencies  we 
In  Congress  have  recently  discovered.  These  deficiencies  are 
pointed  out  in  the  speech  of  Representative  John  M.  Vosts, 
rpeaklng  before  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  War 
Veterans'  Republican  Club  of  Ohio  Saturday  night.  May  25, 
at  Memorial  Hall.  Columbus.  C^ilo: 

In  this  crucial  time  in  world  affairs  our  enemlea  are  indifference, 
hysteria,  and  politics.  Our  slogan  must  be.  "Wake  up.  America; 
keep  your  shirt  on.  America:  put  patriotism  above  partisanship." 

The  President  is  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
has  sole  responsibility  under  our  Constitution  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  National  defense  and  foreign  affairs  are  highly 
technical  subjects,  Involving  much  that  is  confidential  and  secret. 
The  War.  Navy,  and  State  Departments  are  the  only  branches  of 
our  Goveriiment  who  can  say  to  the  people  and  to  Congress,  "We 
know  but  we  won't  tell;  Ifs  a  state  secret,  a  military  secret."  The 
President  can  conceal  foreign  or  military  Information  saying,  "It's 
too  secret— you  might  tell,"  or  "Ifs  too  technical — you  wouldn't 
understand." 

To  And  out  where  we  are  going  on  foreign  affairs  and  national    . 
defense,  let's  find  out  where  we  are  and  how  we  got  there. 

Both  Hitler  and  Roosevelt  came  Into  power  In  1933.  Since  then 
the  President  has  controlled  the  Army,  Navy,  and  State  Departments. 
Every  Budget  request,  every  appropriation  has  been  controlled  by 
him  and  his  party.  We  have  spent  seven  billion  eight  hundred 
million  for  national  defense,  and  the  President  has  had  two  blanlc 
checks  for  relief  and  recovery  of  three  billion  three  hundred  million 
and  four  billion  eight  hundred  million  which  were  available  for 
national  defense.  What  have  we  gotten?  We  are  told — 
First   We  have  the  best  navy  In  the  world. 

Second.  We  have  a  reorganized,  streamlined  Army  under  a  great 
Chief  of  Staff.  General  Marshall. 

Third.  We  have  the  best  bomb  sight  in  the  world. 
Fourth.  We  have  the  best  antiaircraft  gun  In  the  world. 
Fifth.  We  have  airplanes  whose  performance  is  the  best  In  the 
world. 

In  1937.  the  President  made  his  speech  about  quarantining 
aggresbors.  In  January  1939,  he  made  his  nwasure-short-of-war 
speech.  In  September  1939,  when  war  came  and  he  called  a 
special  session  to  deal  with  conditions  created  by  the  war,  we 
received  no  message  as  to  national -defense  needs,  although  the 
military  and  naval  affairs  committees  were  Idle  for  weeks  during 
the  neutrality  debate.  In  January  1940,  we  received  a  national- 
defense  budget  which  we  had  a  right  to  assume  was  adequate  On 
May  16,  1940,  we  received  the  emergency  national-defense  message 
asking  for  a  billion  dollars  for  50.000  planes  and  saying  the 
situation  had  changed  since  September. 

Upon  reviewing  otir  national  defense,  we  find: 
First.  We    were    building    destroyers    that    were    top-heavy    and 
our  fleet    must  be   remodeled   to   resist   aerial    warfare. 

Second.  We  have  about  500  up-to-date  naval  planes,  only  192 
less  than  a  year  old. 

Third.  We  have  1.500  Army  combat  planes  of  which  only  53 
are  said  to  be  reliably  up  to  date. 

Fourth  We  have  28  light  and  medium  tanks — no  heavy  tanks. 
Both  sides  have  lost  more  tanks  than  we  have.  In  the  last  few 
day.i  in  a  single  raid. 

Fifth  In  antiaircraft  guns  we  have  fifteen  37-mm.  and  need  Im- 
mediately   1.423      We   have   no  90   mm.  guns   and    need   317. 

Sixth.  In  artillery  we  have  no  105-mm.  or  8-inch  Howitzers 
and  no  8-lnch  railway  guns. 

Seventh.  We  have  no  private  powder  plants  In  the  United 
States  and  no  factories  to  load  shells. 

Eighth.  Our  national  debt  Is  so  high  and  our  cash  is  so  low 
that  we  cannot  legally  buy  the  arms  that  we  need  and  additional 
taxes  or  debts  will  seriously  affect  our  economy. 

I  feel  we  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  President,  "Why  didn't 
you  tell  us  about  this  before?  In  January?  Last  September?" 
We  are  told  that  It  wouldn't  have  been  popular  to  do  so.  What 
we  need  is  leadership  that  will  tell  us  what  we  need  to  know,  not 
what  we  want  to  hear.  After  we  have  been  to!d.  the  responsibility 
is  ours.  Until  we  have  been  told,  the  responsibility  lies  on  him 
who  has  technical  or  secret  Information  he  refuses  to  divulge  for 
fear  it  would  be  unpopular  The  Commander  In  Chief  of  our 
Army  and  Navy  has  failed  In  his  duty. 

We  now  find  that  If  we  carry  out  the  President's  defense  message, 
we  won't  have  50.000  planes  but  1.400;  that  to  build  and  operate 
50,000  planes  wlU  cost  possibly  »7.000.000.000,  and  that  we  don't 
need  50  000  planes  anyhow. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  used  to  say,  "Speak  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick," 
We  find  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  policy  is,  "Talk  big  and  carry 
a  switch." 

What  lies  ahead  of  us?  Many  factors  are  uncertain  and  con- 
fused but  certain  things  seem  clear: 

First.  It  will  take  us,  not  months  but  years,  to  build  the  national 
defense  we  need. 

Second.  We  could  nt  give  effective  military  aid  to  the  allies  In 
the  present  crisis  If  we  wanted  to. 

Third.  We  are  in  no  Immediate  danger  of  invasion,  no  nuitter 
what  happens  In  Europe. 


*  -i-k-i-kT-ivT-i^TV    rr^r\    rriTTT7<    r'rkXTO'DirCGTnM  A  T .    PF.rORD 
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Fourth  Our  real  national-defense  problem  Is  Industrial  and 
financial  Soldiers  and  politicians  are  not  much  good  at  organizing 
or  running  industry,  but  the  President  has  so  far  refused  to  let 
Industrial  defense  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  New  Deal. 

Up  to  date  the  Navy  Departmont  has  no  head.  Its  Secretary  having 
rrfiigneU  to  run  for  Governor  In  New  Jersey,  Woodrlng.  Secretary 
of  War  Is  reported  not  on  speaking  terms  with  his  assistant.  Louis 
Johnson  is  known  In  the  New  Deal  and  throughout  the  country  as 
a  -weak  sister"  or  worse  Morgenthau.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
during  our  years  of  frenzied  finance,  has  been  put  in  charge  of  air- 
plane production.  The  President,  from  the  alr-mall  cancelation 
down  through  the  C.  A.  A.  transfer  and  up  to  the  publicity  meeting 
last  Monday,  has  shewn  a  consistent  desire  for  personal  and  political 
domination  of  our  aircraft  industry. 

The  New  Deal  has  shown  by  Its  action  In  the  pa.st  few  days  that 
by  coalition  they  don't  mean  teamwork  but  single-party  govern- 
ment. They  conslaer  criticism  Is  treason  and  are  determined  to  use 
national  defense  as  a  slogan  to  silence  all  New  Deal  criticism. 

In  this  situation  we  should  profit  by  the  experience  of  Prance  and 
En-land  two  democracies  which  are  tottering  because  the  opposition 
remained  silent  too  long  while  the  Government  pursued  a  fatally 
wrong  course.  If  the  opposition  In  France  and  England  had  spoken 
effectively  before  war  came,  they  would  not  have  been  forced  to 
change  leadership  during  the  war. 

We  have  a  subtle  and  difficult  problem  to  contend  with  in  combat- 
ing the  "fifth  column."  We  must  keep  the  F.  B  I.  and  the  Dies 
ccinmittee  on  the  job.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  watch  their 
activities  unceasingly  and  we  must  beware  of  the  activities  of  ama- 
teur and  self-appomted  spy  hunters.  Again  we  must  avoid  either 
indifference,  hysteria,  or  politics.  We  want  to  suppress  spies.  Nazis 
and  Communists,  but  we  must  be  everlastingly  caret ul  to  avoid  say- 
ing that  everyone  who  disagrees  with  us  is  a  member  of  the  ••fifth 
column" 

In  a  modem  nation  national  defense  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
appropratlons.  but  a  way  of  life,  a  form  of  organization  of  the 
country's  resources.  I  think  we  can  do  this  In  America  without 
sacrlflc  n^  our  form  of  government,  but  It  will  Involve  Intelligence 
and  patriotism  and  self-control  and  self-sacrifice.  Already  selflsh 
swarms  are  descending  on  Washington,  seeking  Jobs  and  contracts, 
petldiing  lands,  materials,  factories.  We  cant  afford  to  do  this  in 
the  yood  o'.d-fach'.oned  way  that  characterized  the  Civil  War  and 
the  World  War.  We  dare  not  let  national  defense  become  New  Deal 
patronage.  This  time  there  must  be  no  slackers  and  no  profiteers. 
National  defense  should  not  be  a  New  Deal  proposal  or  a  Republican 
issue,  but  an  American  achievement  If  we  are  to  have  peace. 
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REPORT   BY   THE   COMMISSION 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  the  29th  day  of  February  last 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  issued  certain  re- 
Vised  rules  and  regulations  governing  television  broadcast  sta- 
tions. Subsequently,  on  April  8,  the  Commission  held  hear- 
ings on  the  revised  rules  and  regulations.  The  hearings  have 
been  completed.  Today  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission made  its  report  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  on  the 
revised  rules  and  regulations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  report  of  the 
Comqilsslon.  The  report  is  the,  unanimous  report  of  the 
Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the'  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Federal  Communications  Commission.  In  the  Matter  of  Order  No. 
65  Setting  Television  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Ftirther  Hear- 
ing.    Docket  No.  5806.     Report.  May  28.  19401 

By  the  Conunlsslon: 

On  April  8.  1940.  a  hearing  was  begxm  by  the  Commission  to 
obtain  Information  relative  to  certain  problems  connected  with 
television  broadcasting  which  had  arisen  subsequent  to  the  pro- 
mulgation by  the  Commission  on  February  29.  1940.  of  Its  revised 
rules  and  regulations  governing  television  broadcast  stations. 
The  issues  which  are  at  this  time  presented  for  Commission  deter- 
mination are  those  Involved  In  that  hearing.  In  the  main  they  In- 
volve questions  as  to  the  wisdom  (1)  of  selecting  and  setting  at 
tlUa   time    a   single   uniform    system    of    standards   for    television 

/ 


transmitting  equipment  and  (2)  of  continuing  television  broadcast 
licenses  on  an  experimental  as  distmgulshed  from  a  commercial 
basis  These  Lssues  can  be  adequately  considered  only  against  the 
broader  background  of  the  Commissions  functions  In  relation  to 
the  development  of  television.  ^      ..^  »v.     ^    .       * 

The  Commission.  In  addition  to  being  charged  with  the  duty  of 
licensing  radio  transmission  stations,  has  the  obligation  to  pro- 
mote experimentation  in  radio,  encourage  Ita  wider  use  and  "regu- 
late the  kind  of  apparatus  to  be  used"  by  sound  and  televL^ion 
stations.  Those  powers  are  set  forth  In  section  303  of  the  Com- 
munications   Act    which    provides  ^,.     .    , 

"The  Commission,  from  time  to  time  as  public  Interest  requires. 

shall —  ,  ,         »  ,  « 

"Study  new  uses  for  radio,  provide  for  experimental  uses  of 
frequencies,  and  generally  encourage  the  larger  and  more  effective 
use  of  radio  in  the  public  Interest:      •     •     • 

"Regulate  the  kind  of  apparatus  to  be  used  with  respect  to  Its 
external  effects  and  the  purity  and  sharpness  of  the  emi.sslons 
from  each  station  and  from  the  apparatus  therein:      *      •      *. 

"Make  such  regulations  not  inconsLstent  with  law  as  It  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

No  party  to  the  proceeding  has  challenged  the  Commission's  ju- 
risdiction In  thl3  matter.  On  the  contrary.  Manton  Davis,  general 
counsel  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  the  chief  protestant 
of  the  action  of  the  Commls.sVin.  conceded  Its  Jurisdiction  by  the 
following  statement  at   the   April   hearing: 

"M^t  certainly  we  do  not  challenge  the  Jtirl.-dlctlon  of  the 
Commlsslcn  to  flx  any  standards  with  respect  to  transmission  of 
broadcasting,  television,  or  any  other  transmission  signals  More- 
over we  do  not  challenge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Comml5.slon  to 
make  any  Investigations  or  to  collect  or  correlate  any  facts  that 
might  be  helpful  to  them  In  that  endeavor  " 

From  the  duty  to  regulate  the  kind  of  apparatus  to  be  used  by 
broadcasting  stations  stems  the  duty  to  fix  the  transmission  stand- 
ards of  such  stations.  Transml.-slon  standards  may  be  simply 
defined  as  engineering  rules  governing  the  characteristics  of  the 
radio  signal  transmitted  by  the  operation  of  radio  apparatu'^ 
Such  standards  as  a  practical  matter  must  require  a  fair  degree  of 
efficiency  and  a-ssure  to  the  public  in  basic  outline  a  single  uniform 
system  of  broadcasting  which  v.lll  enable  every  transmitting  sta- 
tion to  serve  every  receiver  within  its  range. 

In  Its  regulation  of  television  in  the  public  Interest  the  Com- 
mission, In  the  light  of  the  evidence  before  It.  has  set  as  its  goal 
unfettered  technical  development  and  engineering  advance  In 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  setting  televlslon-transml.ssion  stand- 
ards the  Commission  has  therefore  sought  to  avoid  action  which 
would  freeze  the  state  of  the  art  at  an  unsatisfactory  level  of  per- 
formance. As  a  necessary  corollary.  It  has  sought  to  avoid  action 
which  might  result  In  the  freezing  of  standards  by  the  Industry 
Itself  Hence,  as  evidence  bearing  on  the  ls.«ues  at  the  hearing, 
the  Commission  has  ccn.">idered  the  effect  which  a  widespread  dis- 
tribution to  the  public  of  television-receiving  equipment  currently 
available  '.vlll  have  on  the  future  Improvement  of  television -trans- 
mitting systems. 

PREVIOUS  COMMISSION   ACTION   WITH    REGARD  TO   TELE%TSION 

The  art  of  television  has  been  under  development  for  more  than 
a  decade.  During  this  time  the  Commission  has  issued  a  number 
Of  licen-ses  for  experimental  purposes  looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  to  the  point  where  the  Commission  could  be 
reasonably  assured  of  televisions  readiness  for  a  competitive  public 
service  upon  a  sound  technical  basts  and  upon  a  single  uniform 
system. 

Tliroughout  this  period  the  Comml.sslon  has  carefully  observed 
and  studied  television's  technical  advancement  and  problems  and 
has  kept  abreast  of  engineering  developments  In  the  field  On 
September  10.  1938.  there  was  submitted  for  the  Commission's 
consideration  a  proposed  set  of  television-transmission  enKineerlng 
standards  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Radio  Manufacturers' 
Association,  a  trade  asroclatlon  of  radio  manufacturers 

On  January  3.  1939.  the  Commission  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  CommLssioners  Craven.  Brown,  and  Case.  kno^Ti  as  the 
Television  Committee,  which  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating and  submitting  recommendations  with  repard  to  the  ftxlng 
of  television  brcadcaeting  standards  by  the  Comml.sslon  and  the 
disposition  of  a  number  of  pending  applications  for  television  experi- 
mental llcen.ses 

In  order  to  secure  Information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
standards,  and  th?  efiect  of  such  standards  upon  the  future  develop- 
ment of  television  as  a  servif-e  in  the  intereet  of  the  public,  the 
Television  Committee  met  with  representatives  of  the  Industry, 
vl."=lted  various  television  laboratories,  and  conferred  with  several 
organizations  concerned  with  the  development  of  television  from 
both  the  manufacturing  and  operating  standpoint.  The  results  of 
the  committee's  studies  were  embodied  in  a  public  report  dated 
May  22.  1939.  in  which  particular  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  vital 
questions  of  public  interest  which  were  inherently  connected  with 
the  Commission  s  duty  to  prescribe  imiform  transmission  standards 
In  the  television  broadcasting  field.  The  bearing  of  the  peculiar 
"lock  and  key"  relationship  between  television  transmitter  and 
receiver  upon  the  Comm.ssion's  duty  to  set  uniform  transmission 
standards  was  sharply  manifested  In  these  words: 

"However,  a  serious  question  of  public  interest  would  arise  in  th« 
future  if  the  Commission  should  specify  external  transmitter  per- 
formance capabilities  differing  from  the  operating  capabilities  of 
receivers  in  the  hands  of  the  public.     This  is  because  of  the  re- 
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Bultsnt  possibility  that  the  public's  receivers  wotild  be  incapable  of 
receiving  programs  emanating  from  transmitters  licensed  by  the 
Commission." 

The  committee's  studies  disclosed  that  technical  advancement 
of  the  art  had  not  progre-ssed  to  the  point  where  It  would  be  in  the 
public  Interest  to  adopt  any  transmission  standards  for  television 
broedcastlng.  In  the  light  of  the  demonstrated  fluidity  of  the  art 
and  Its  current  movement  toward  a  higher  level  of  efficiency.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  acceptance  of  any  fixed  set  of  standards  would 
entail  the  undesirable  consequences  of  checking  or  retarding  merl- 
torloiis  research.  It  was.  therefore,  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion that  pending  further  studies  upon  the  progress  of  television 
experimentation  and  research,  no  standards  be  adopted  by  the 
Commission 

On  November  15.  1939.  a  second  report  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  its  television  conunlttee  was  made  public.  In  this  report 
the  committee  noted  that  certain  progress  had  been  achieved  in 
television  experlmenUtlon  since  the  date  of  its  previous  report.  It 
was  felt  by  the  committee  that,  although  the  television  Industry 
had  not  advanced  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  it  had  arrived 
at  the  point  where  more  rapid  progress  could  be  expected  by  the 
licensing  of  a  class  of  station  to  render  sponsored  programs  to  the 
public  on  a  limited  basis.  A  revision  of  the  Commission's  rules  to 
make  this  proposal  effective  was  recommended.  It  was  the  convic- 
tion of  Commissioners  Craven,  Brown,  and  Case.  In  making  this  i 
recommendation,  however,  that  the  development  of  television  was 
still  In  a  rapid  state  of  flux  and  the  committee  asserted  that 
therefore — 

"No  Interests  should  be  permitted  to  raise  public  hopes  falsely 
nor  to  encourage  public  Investments  where  the  state  of  scientific 
or  economic  development  leaves  any  doubt  that  such  hopes  and 
expenditures  are  Justified  for  the  use  of  the  public  property  in  the 
radio  spectrum." 

On  December  22.  1939.  the  entire  Conunlsslon  tentatively 
adopted  the  rules  recommended  In  this  second  report  of  the 
television  committee,  with  minor  modifications,  and  on  the  same 
date  all  interested  parties  desiring  to  be  heard  with  respect  to 
these  proposed  rules  were  invited  to  participate  In  a  public  hear- 
ing on  January  15.  1940.  before  the  Commission. 

Pursuant  to  the  Commission's  invitation  leading  concerns  en- 
gaged In  experimentation  and  research  in  the  television  field 
appeared  and  gave  evidence  upon  the  matters  under  Investigation 
Included  among  the  parties  who  submitted  evidence  at  this  hear- 
ing were  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  a  company  engaged 
In  the  development,  production,  and  sale  of  radio  and  television 
transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus  and  the  licensing  of  such 
production  pursuant  to  Its  patents,  and  In  conducting  sound  and 
television  broadcasting  through  Its  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co  :  Phllco  Radio  and  Television  Corpora- 
tion, a  company  engaged  in  the  development  and  production  of 
radio  and  television  receiving  apparatus  and  in  the  operation  of 
an  experimental  television  broadcast  station  in  Philadelphia,  Pa  ; 
Allen  B.  DuMont  Laboratories,  Inc..  a  company  engaged  In  the 
development  and  production  of  television  apparatus,  and  In  tele- 
vl.slon  broadcasting:  Farnsworth  Television  and  Radio  Corpora- 
tion, a  radio  and  television  manufacturing  organization;  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  a  manufacturer  of  ra<llo  and  television  appa- 
ratus: Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc,  and  Don  Lee  Broad- 
casUng  system,  broadcasting  concerns  In  the  radio  and  television 
fields;  and  numerous  other  manufacturers  and  broadcasters  in 
the  radio  and  television  fields 

The  January  hearing  extended  over  a  period  of  8  days  The 
voluminous  evidence  presented  by  the  parties  included  an  expres- 
sion of  the  views  of  different  members  of  the  industry  with  respect 
to  the  Commission's  proposed  rules,  and  extensive  testimony  of 
the  Industrv's  leading  television  engineers  concerning  the  technical 
status  of  the  television  art,  and  the  desirability  of  the  adoption 
of   televlslon-transml.ssion  standards   by   the   Commission. 

DtrnEKXKCES    OF    ENGlNtniTNC    OPTNTOK    WTTHIN    THE    INDUSTRY 

The  hearing  revealed  a  serious  conflict  of  engineering  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  standards  among  the  representatives  of  various 
re-ponsible  elements  in  the  Industry  eng^aged  in  Important  research 
and  experimental  work  In  the  television  field  Dissatisfaction  with 
standards  which  had  been  submitted  by  the  R.  M.  A  on  September 
10.  1938,  was  expressed  by  Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  and  also  by 
the  Allen  B  DuMont  Laboratories,  and  the  PhUco  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Corporation  who  were  engaged  In  research  on  alternative 
proposals  for  which  marked  advantages  were  claimed.  Defenee  of 
the  R.  M  A.  standards  was  assumed  chiefly  by  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  and  the  Farnsworth  Television  and  Radio  Corporation. 
who  claimed  superiorities  for  tbe  R.  M.  A.  system  over  other  known 
alternatives  It  is  important  to  note  tha»both  DuMont  and  R  C  A. 
hold  patents  covering  the  propoeate  which  they  respectively 
suppKirted 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  controversy  within  the 
Industry  a  brief  explanation  of  the  basic  television  methods  em- 
ployed and  of  the  terms  used  Is  necessary  A  complete  scene  cannot 
be  transmitted  instantaneously  by  presently  developed  televwion 
methods.  Therefore,  it  Is  necessary  to  transmit  tbe  plcttire  by  small 
successive  elements,  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  eye  reading  the 
printed  page  of  a  book.  This  procedure  of  breaking  the  scene  down 
1*  begun  at  the  television  camera  by  a  process  known  as  scanning. 
The  picture  at  the  receiver  u  made  up  of  a  single  dot.  caused  by  a 
stream  of  electrons,  moving  very  quickly  and  continuously  across 
the  screen  to  form  lines.    The  entire  process  iB  so  rapid  that  the 


resultant  mosaic  te  perceived  as  a  complete  picture  because  the  eye 
retains  <x  carries  over  the  original  impression  caused  by  each  posi- 
tion of  the  dot. 

Increasing  the  number  of  elements  and  .scanning  lines  In  the  tele- 
vision picture  Increases  the  detail  and  distinctness.  The  detail 
capability  of  the  television  system  Is  therefore  In  part  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  lines  transmitted. 

The  "memory"  of  the  human  eye  Is.  however,  limited  &nd  there- 
fore It  Is  necessary  to  scan  each  scene  completely  in  a  fractional 
part  of  a  second  and  In  rapid  repetition  In  order  that  the  eye 
may  perceive  the  series  of  Individual  pictures  as  a  single,  con- 
tinuous, fllckerless  picture  with  continuous  motion.  The  rate  at 
which  the  complete  scanning  of  a  scene  Is  accomplished  is  called 
the  frame  frequency,  and  means  merely  the  number  of  times 
the  complete  scene  Is  scanned  per  second.  If  the  frame  fre- 
quency is  too  low.  the  reproduced  picture  will  have  flicker  and 
the  motion  will  be  Jerky;  If  the  number  of  lines  is  too  small,  the 
picture  lacks  clarity  and  detail.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
an  Increase  in  the  number  of  lines  can  be  made  within  a  given 
band  width  of  frequencies  only  by  reducing  the  frame  frequency. 

Two  of  the  Important  television  problems  outstanding  are  to 
develop  (a)  a  better  picture  with  more  detail  and  greater  clarity 
and  (b)  a  larger  picture.  If  the  screen  Is  enlarged  with  a  given 
fi-ame  and  line  frequency,  the  quality  of  detail  and  clarity  dimin- 
ishes An  Increase  In  the  number  of  scanning  lines  is  the  only 
known  method  of  satisfactorily  accomplishing  either  of  the  desired 
ends.  This  could  be  most  easily  accomplished  by  Increasing  the 
band  width  of  frequencies  employed  by  each  station.  Each  of 
such  stations,  however,  already  requires  a  large  segment  of  the 
radio  spectrum,  a  band  of  6.000  kilocycles,  which  Is  600  times  the 
width  ol  that  necessary  for  a  standard  broadcast  station.  The 
number  of  radio  frequencies  being  severely  limited.  It  Is  regarded 
as  essential  to  explore  all  possibilities  of  Improving  performance 
within  the  present  6.000  kilocycle  band  assigned.  Since  within 
any  given  channel  an  Increase  In  the  nunaber  of  lines  entails  a 
lower  frame  frequency — fewer  pictures  per  second — the  problem  of 
flicker  and  Jerky  motion  is  raised. 

Considerable  research  has  been  carried  on  In  recent  years  to 
accomplish  a  lowering  of  frame  frequency  without  Injury  to  the 
quality  of  the  picture.  Screens  with  "memory,"  or  a  chemically 
letentlve  quality,  have  heen  developed  to  a  substantial  but  not 
to  a  satisfactory  degree.  Progress  has  been  made,  but  no  one  yet 
claims  the  answer. 

In  the  tran.smlsslon  of  the  picture  units.  It  is  essential  that 
the  receiver  follow  the  scanning  process  at  the  transmitter  so  that 
the  picture  elements  reproduced  w.ll  have  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion. In  order  to  keep  the  receiver  locked  to  the  transmitter, 
It  is  necessary  for  the  transmitter  to  transmit  keying  or  synchro- 
nizing radio  signals  in  order  to  maintain  the  relationship  of  the 
transmitted  picture  tmits.  These  signals  are  known  as  synchro- 
nizing pulses  and  enable  the  receiver  to  be  synchronized  with  the 
transmitter.  In  the  development  of  television,  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent pulses  have  been  under  study.  It  Is  the  synchronizing 
pulse  which  Is  the  foundation  of  the  lock-and-key  relationship 
between  television  transmitter  and  receiver. 

The  dispute  brought  into  light  at  the  January  hearing  centered 
mainly  around  proposals  regarding  frame  frequencies,  numbers  of 
lines,  and  the  character  of  the  synchronizing  pulse  of  transmission. 
A  further  difference  of  opinion  Involves  pwlarlzatlon  and  is  related 
to  the  type  of  antenna  to  be  xised. 

Upon  the  question  of  frame  and  line  frequencies,  the  R.  M.  A. 
proposal  of  a  frequency  of  a  fixed  system  of  30  frames  per  second  and 
441  lines  j>er  frame  was  attacked  upon  the  grounds  that  it  does  not 
permit  of  sufficient  picture  detail,  that  pictures  so  produced  are 
unsatisfactory  for  public  use.  that  the  development  of  larger  pic- 
tures is  precluded  by  such  a  standard,  and  that  the  scheme  lacks 
flexibility.  Alternate  proposals  suggested  by  the  critics  of  this  pro- 
posed standard  Involved  (1)  a  flexible  frame  frequency  range  of  from 
15  frames  to  30  frames  and  a  range  of  betwe«'n  441  lines  and  800 
lines  per  frame,  and  (2)  a  frequency  of  24  frames  p)er  second  with 
500  lines  or  more  per  frame.  Proponents  of  tlie  R.  M.  A.  proposals 
on  this  question  characterized  the  foregoing  alternatives  as  un- 
satisfactory for  the  reason  that  low-frame  frequencies  create  the 
problem  of  flicker  and  smear  In  reproduction.  It  was  admitted, 
however,  that  an  Increased  number  of  lines  produces  more  desir- 
able picture  detail  but  that  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  lines  to 
as  much  as  625  lines  necessarily  requires  reduction  In  the  number 
of  frames  to  15  per  second  with  Its  concomitant  problem  of  flicker 
and  smear.  The  admitted  advantages  of  Increased  number  of  lines 
and  testimony  to  the  effect  that  further  research  was  in  progress 
tovi-ard  the  development  of  retentive  screens  designed  to  eliminate 
objectionable  flicker  and  smear.  Indicated  the  desirability  that  the 
fixing  of  standards  should  await  the  results  of  such  research. 

Upon  the  question  of  synchronizing  p^Usee  DuMont  contended 
that  the  RMA  pulse  would  not  permit  automatic  reception  by 
receivers  of  Increases  or  decreases  in  frame  frequencies,  which 
might  be  found  desirable  for  varying  types  of  programs.  He  urged 
as  the  fundamental  es»entlal  of  flexibility  a  synchronizing  ptjise 
having  characteristics  enabling  automatic  adjustment  by  receivers 
to  various  frame  frequencies  being  tran8mltt<»d.  The  evidence  on 
this  question  indicated  to  the  Commission  that  research  directed 
towards  the  achievement  of  such  flexibility  should  go  forward. 

Phllco  Radio  and  Television  Corporation  opposed  the  R.  M.  A. 
recommendation  of  horizontal  polarization.  &Cany  advantages  were 
claimed  by  PhUco  for  the  system  of  vertical  polarization  on  which 
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research  and  experimentation  were  still  being  conducted.  Enough 
waa  said  In  evidence  to  convince  the  Commission  that  further 
research  upon  the  matter  of  polarization  was  necessary. 

Although  a  divergence  of  engineering  opinion  existed  with  re- 
Bpect  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  systems  In  ques- 
tion the  members  of  the  industry  appearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion were  in  substantisd  unanimity  on  the  need  for  the  possi- 
bilities of  improvement  in  these  basic  aspects  of  the  television  art. 

REPOKT    or    FXBBUART     29,    1940 

On  February  29.  1940.  the  Commission  Issued  a  report  embody- 
ing Its  conclusions  upon  the  problems  raised  during  the  January 
hearings  In  making  this  report,  the  Commission  adopted  with 
few  changes  the  rules  which  it  had  previously  approved  tenta- 
tively. Sponsored  program  service  for  one  class  of  stations  (Class 
II)   on  a  limited  basis  was  to  begin  on  September  1.   1940. 

The  keynote  of  the  Commission's  report  and  the  policy  underlying 
the  Commission  s  rules  was  that  television  broadcasting  was  still  in 
an  experimental  stage  and  that,  in  view  of  evidence  revealmg  a  sub- 
stantial possibility  of  significant  Improvements  in  the  art.  "research 
should  not  halt"  and  "scientific  methods  should  not  be  frozen  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art."  The  Commission  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  crystallization  of  standards  at  the  current  level  of  the  art,  by 
whatever  means  accomplished,  would  inevitably  stifle  research  in 
basic  phases  of  the  art  in  which  improvement  appeared  promising. 

Recognizing  the  danger  that  research  in  televis.on  might  be 
unduly  retarded  by  Immediate  promotional  activities  for  a  single 
fixed  system  prior  to  the  Commission's  establishment  of  standards 
for  this  new  art,  the  Commission's  unanimous  report  of  February  29, 
1940.  urged  restraint  in  such  activities  in  order  to  avoid  consequences 
Inimical  to  the  public  interest.     The  report  stated: 

"The  issuance  or  acceptance  of  transmission  standards  by  the 
Commission,  especially  in  combination  with  the  more  extensive 
experimental  program  service  which  will  In  all  probability  develop 
under  these  rules,  would  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  activity  on 
the  part  both  of  manufacturers  and  the  public  in  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  receivers  for  home  use.  It  Is  inescapable  that  this  com- 
mercisd  activity  Inspired  and  then  reinforced  by  the  existence  of 
Commission  standards  would  cause  an  abatement  of  research.  To 
a  greater  or  less  extent  the  art  would  tend  to  be  frozen  at  that 
pent.     •     •     • 

"The  same  consideration.'^  which  demonstrate  the  unwisdom  of 
the  Commission's  promulgpting  standards  at  this  time  dictate  the 
undeslrabillty  of  the  industry  Itself  attempting  to  Impose  such  a 
code  on  all  points.  The  Commission  therefore  recommends  that  no 
•ttempt  be  made  by  the  Industry  or  its  meml)ers  to  Issue  standards 
In  this  field  for  the  time  being.  In  view  of  the  possibilities  for 
research,  the  objectives  to  be  attained,  and  the  dangers  involved,  it 
Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission  that  the  effects  of  such  an  indus- 
try agreement  should  be  scrupulously  avoided  for  the  time  being. 
Agreement  upon  standards  is  presently  less  Important  than  the 
scientific  development  of  the  highest  standards  within  reach  of  the 
Industry's  experts." 

nut  posmoN  of  tot  indxtstut  on  settino   standakds 

The  objective*  outlined  In  the  February  29  report  were  a  re- 
flection of  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Industry  as 
expressed  at  the  January  hearing  that  standards  shovUd  not  be 
fixed  If  research  was  to  go  forward  and  the  science  developed  In 
the  public  Interest. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  appeared  to  be  In  accord  with 
these  objectives  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of  E.  W 
Engstrom.  ito  chief  engineering  witness,  and  the  statements  of  Its 
counsel,  P.  W.  Wozcncraft.     Engstrom   testified  as  follows: 

"I,  as  an  engineer,  am  not  recommending  that  standards  be 
frozen  in  the  term  that  I  believe  has  been  discussed  at  this  hear- 
ing. I  think  that  everyone  should  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
through  the  systems  In  which  they  are  operating." 

Wozencraft  stated: 

"I  am  advocating  only  that  the  Commission  permit  applicants  to 
proceed  experimentally,  using  certain  standards  which  the  Com- 
mission will  permit  the  applicant  to  use.  I  think  the  Commissions 
pofiition  should  be  kept  entirely  flexible  and  I  •  •  •.  As  far  as 
R.  C.  A.  is  concerned,  we  don't  ask  that  the  standards  be  frozen 
or  that  the  Comnaisslon  approve  the  standards  in  a  way  which 
will  make  It  more  dUBcult  for  anyone  else  who  has  other  standards 
at  any  time,"  and  added: 

"We  have  no  desire  to  recommend  to  the  Commission  that 
everytxxly  have  to  conform  to  the  R.  M.  A.  standards,  or  have  to 
show  that  everybody  who  Is  operating  under  R  M  A.  standards 
should  have  to  change  to  another  set  of  standards  because  a  new 
applicant  wants  to  use  a  new  set  of  standards.  •  •  •  I  don't 
see  why  an  applicant  should  have  to  bear  the  burden  and  we  do 
not  suggest  anything  which  makes  it  hard  for  anybody  who  thinks 
he  can  promote  television  and  render  service  In  that  field  and 
serve  public  interest      •      •      *." 

From  the  foregoing  the  Commission  felt  assured  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  freeze  the  standards  by  any  means.  The  state- 
ments to  the  Commission,  the  record  shows,  were  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  approval  of  the  R.  C.  A.  president.  David  S-.rnofl. 

Yet.    on    February    29.    a    letter    carefully    drafted    and    reviewed 
by  the  Radio   Corporation's   officials,    including    its   president,   was 
signed  by  Engstrom  and  delivered  to  a  meeting  of  the  R.  M.  A 
Subcommittee  on  Television  Standards,  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York  City.     That  letter  stated: 

"Since  television  transmission  service  and  the  sale  of  television 
receivers  to  the  public  have  already  begun  on  the  basis  of  R.  M.  A. 


approved  standards,  proposals  involving  changes  in  transmission 
standards  must  necessarily  be  considered  from  the  poln'  of  view 
of  their  superlorltv.  If  any.  over  existing  standards.  The  pro- 
ponents of  changes' In  these  approved  standards  must,  of  necessity, 
bear  the  burden  of  proof  that  such  changes  would  effect  a  sub- 
stantial Improvement  In  the  service  to  thp  public  and  that  a 
change  under  the  circumstances  above  referred  to   is  warranted." 

In  April,  Engstrom  testified  as  to  R  C.  A 's  meaning  in  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "burden  of  proof"  as  follows: 

"Chairman  Flt.  Well,  tell  me  Just  what  you  mean  by  'burden 

of  proof? 

"The  WiTNiss  I  mean  by  that,  the  kind  of  activity  In  the 
R.  M  A.  group  where  one  man  or  one  organization  brings  to  that 
group  the  experience  th.-it  he  has  In  a  particular  line,  it  is  usually 
up  to  him — and  it  always  was  up  to  us  when  we  brought  such 
Information — to  demonstrate  to  the  other  members  that  there 
was    merit    in    his    suggestion.     That    is    what    I    mean. 

"Chairman  Flt.  Yes.  But.  now,  wait  a  minute.  Now.  wait  a 
minute.  The  notion  that  one  member  would  come  in  with  such 
a  single  proposition  and  then  would  take  the  burden  of  dem- 
onstrating to  your  satisfaction 

"The  Wn-NESS-  Not  to   mine.  sir. 

"Chairman  Fly.  Well,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  association. 

"The  Witness.  Yes.  sir. 

"Chairman  Flt.  Carries  the  implication  that  there  is  a  status 
quo  there,  does  it  not? 

"The  WriNiss  That  is  correct,  but  there  is  an  established  pro- 
cedure for  changing  any  standard  at  any  time. 

"Chairman  Fly  And,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
changing  any  standard  that  wa.s  not,  in  effect,  fixed? 

"The  WrrNiss.  Ye.s;  that  is  right." 

Meanwhile,  on  February  8.  1940.  at  a  highly  controversial  meet- 
ing of  the  R.  M.  A  board'  of  directors.  Sarnoff  had  oppo.sed  a  pro- 
posal by  Phllco  that  before  any  commercialization  were  under- 
taken, the  R  M.  A.  standards  .should  be  reopened  for  considera- 
tion in  the  light  of  pending  research  and  development  on  other 
alternatives.     Sarnoff  .stated : 

"If  that  is  the  point  of  view.  I  am  sure  the  Radio  Corporation 
does  not  belong  around  this  table,  and  the  quicker  It  resigns  from 
membership  and  the  quicker  it  gets  out  of  the  R  M  A  and  runs 
Its  own  business  in  the  best  way  that  it  thinks  it  can  run  it,  the 
greater  freedom  we  shall  all  have  to  follow  whatever  course  we 
wish  to  follow  without  any  arguments  or  contentions  or  opposi- 
tions." 

Following  Samoff's  announcement  at  this  meeting  of  R.  C  A  's 
propoeed  commercial  activities  the  following  colloquy  occurred  be- 
tween W.  H  Orimdltch  of  Phllco  and  Sarnoff  on  the  subject  of  the 
possible  effect  of  such  activities: 

"Mr.  GRiMorrcH  I  am  afraid  if  you  would  sell  25.000  sets  in  a 
year  within  a  short  time  that  would  mean  there  would  be  $10,000.- 
000  worth  of  obsolete  apparatus  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

"Director  Sarnoft.  We  live  on  obsolescence,  don't  we.  In  this 
Industry?  I  think  it  is  rather  silly  to  argue  about  obsolete  appa- 
ratus under  those  circumstances.  •  •  •  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, there  Is  no  use  discussing  with  us,  inside  or  outside  of 
the  R.  M.  A.,  any  program  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  delay  the 
commercialization  of  television  " 

R.  C.  A  did  not  carry  out  the  threat  to  realgn  from  the  a.«^ociatlon. 
but  at  the  meeting  on  February  29.  when  the  Engstrom  "burden  of 
proof"  letter  was  presented.  Phllco  itself  withdrew  from  the  Tele- 
vision Standards  Committee,  announcing  that  the  committee  could 
serve  no  further  purpose,  since  the  widespread  sale  of  equipment  by 
R.  C.  A.  would  make  consideration  of  any  standards  other  than  those 
of  R.  M.  A.  futile  At  the  same  meeting  all  the  members  except 
R.  C  A.  and  Farnsworth  voted  in  favor  of  considering  new  proposals 
as  against  the  suggestion  that  the  R  M  A  standards  be  reaffirmed, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  any  further  action  being  taken  on  any  new 
proposals. 

The  persistent  determination  of  R.  C.  A.  to  move  forward  com- 
mercially is  thus  seen  as  Independent  of  Industry  opinion  and  of  the 
Commission's  attitude  on  standards  and  commerciall2»tion.  An- 
nouncement of  R  C  A  's  plans  had  been  made  to  the  industry  on 
February  8  and  reiterated  on  February  29.  both  prior  to  the  Com- 
mission's decision  of  the  latter  date.  The  determination  was  per- 
sisted in  despite  both  Industry  opposition  then  and  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  later.  The  Commissicn's  report  was  clear  and  no 
misunderstanding  of  it  can  be  a.'^umed  The  record  shows,  more- 
over, that  on  the  day  following  the  announcement  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report.  Bond  Geddes.  executive  vice  president  of  the  R.  M.  A.. 
addressed  to  Sarnoff  and  the  other  members  of  the  R.  M.  A.  a  tele- 
gram reading  in  part  as  follows: 

"Federal  Communications  Commission  announced  decision  to  per- 
mit limited  commercial  television  operations  September  1.  author- 
izing advertising  charges  covering  cost -sponsored  programs  Com- 
mission did  not  fix  standards  but  stated  that  television  should  not 
be  frozen  in  the  present  state  of  the  art.'  " 

FURTHni   HEARING    OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Yet.  on  March  20.  1940.  pursuant  to  R.  C  A  s  earlier  announced 
Intentions  to  the  industry,  an  intensive  promotional  campaign  was 
launched  by  the  company,  the  effect  of  which.  If  continued  and 
successful,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  tend  toward 
the  freezing  of  television  broadcasting  standards  to  the  single  sys- 
t<-m  Although  regular  program  service  by  R  C  A  s  broadcasting 
subsidiary.  N  B  C  .  was  promoted  and  emphasized  In  extensive  and 
varied  public  announcement.";,  no  mention  wa.s  made  of  the  experi- 
mental  character  of   television   broadcasting   operations  or  of   the 
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fact  that  only  the  NBC  station  was  on  the  ah-  in  New  York  City, 
that  such  station  operated  a  program  service  Irregtilarly  for  2  or 
8  hours  per  day  but  not  on  all  days  erf  the  week,  or  that  future 
stations  employing  alternative  systems  of  transmission  might  not 
be  received  by  the  set,";  offered  for  sale. 

Thomas  P.  Joyce  head  of  the  R.  C.  A.  sales  department  had  testi- 
fied as  follows  at  the  January  hearing: 

"Question.  •  •  •  You  can't  contemplate  the  type  and  char- 
acter of  a  chanpe  that  would  make  the  set  obsolete,  and  whether 
the  cost  Incident  to  adjusting  it  would  be  greater  or  smaller  is  a 
question  of  degree,  but  it  might  be  rendered  obsolete,  I  assume. 

"Answer.  That  is  correct 

"Question.  You  further  feel  that  the  public  shotild  be  told  about 
this  contingency? 

"Answer.  Yes:   I  do  " 

All  of  the  foregoing  factors  are  of  concern  to  this  Commission, 
not  because  of  any  question  of  fair-trade  practices  but  because  of 
the  possible  Impact  of  R  C  A.'s  whole  course  of  conduct  upon 
television  broadcasting  standards.  It  was  apparent  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  It  was  necessary  to  retnqulre  Into  the  situation  in  order 
to  a.«^certain  whether  the  rules  which  It  had  adopted  on  February 
29.  1940.  were  coiitrlbuting  toward  a  restilt  contrary  to  their  funda- 
mental purpose  of  maliitaining  fluidity  In  the  art  in  order  to  pro- 
mote Its  advance  and  to  avoid  the  premature  crystallization  of 
transmission  standards,  the  result  against  which  both  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  industry  had  warned. 

Indeed,  action  in  the  light  of  these  facts  was  compelled  by  the 
congressional  mandate  under  which  the  Commission  serves.  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  its  statutory  obligations  for  the  Commission 
to  disregard  any  facts  which  might  foreclose  a  proper  exercise  of 
Its  duty  to  fix  transmission  standards  for  a  single  uniform  system 
Of  television  broadcasting.  Moreover,  the  Comml.ssion  cannot  Ignore 
♦Is  duty  to  "encourage  the  larger  and  more  effective  use  of  radio" 
and  clos«  Its  eyes  to  activities  Impeding  technical  progress  in  the 
television  art. 

Accordingly,  on  March  22.  1940.  the  Commission  scheduled  a 
further  hearing  to  begin  April  8,  to  determine  whether  any  revi.sloiis 
of  the  rules  adopted  on  February  29  should  be  made  or  other  action 
taken  by  the  Commission,  and  whether  the  effective  date  for  the 
beginning  of  limited  commercial  operations  should  be  postponed. 

Tlie  hearing  was  begun  before  the  full  Commission  on  April  8, 
1940.  and  extended  over  a  period  of  5  days.  The  parties  who  ap- 
peared and  submitted  evidence  at  these  hearings  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  same  as  those  who  participated  In  the  Commission's 
January  hearing.  Upon  request  of  the  parties,  opportunity  was 
given  for  the  filing  of  briefs.  Briefs  were  filed  between  May  1  and 
May  7,  1940,  by  Radio  Pictures.  Inc..  a  licensee  of  a  television 
experimental  station.  R  C.  A.,  Don  Lee  Broadcasting  System. 
DuMont.  Phllco,  Farnsworth,  and  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

INDUSTRY    VIEWS    ON    DANCERS     INHERENT    IN    WIDESPREAD    DISTRlBTTnON 

or    EQUIPMENT 

The  position  taken  by  R.  C.  A.  in  the  R  M.  A.  meetings  In  Feb- 
ruary was  not  disclosed  to  the  Commission  until  Its  April  hearing 
Up  to  that  point  it  hiis  been  assumed  by  the  Commission  from  the 
testimony  given  at  the  January  hearing  that  the  position  of  the 
entire  Industry,  including  R.  C.  A.,  was  to  avoid  a  freezing  of  sUnd- 
ards  at  this  time,  whether  this  be  accomplished  by  the  Commission 
action  or  by  tlie  commercial  activities  of  the  Industry  itself.  Never- 
theless, it  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  "burden  of 
proof  "  agreement  which  R.  C.  A.  urged  upon  the  association,  com- 
bmed  with  the  reiteration  of  forcefully  worded  a^isertions  of  plans 
for  sales  promotion,  the  Influence  of  those  plans  on  the  other  manu- 
facturers, and  the  promotional  activities  themselves,  would  have  had 
the  practical  effect  of  crysLallizing  television  transmission  stand- 
ards to  the  R.  M.  A.  proposals  and  of  causing  a  curtailment  of 
research  on  other  profKJsals.  Indeed,  recognizing  that  "certain 
companies  pre.sumably  will  proceed  with  receiver  sales."  W.  R  G 
Baker  director  of  the  R.  M  A  engineering  department,  remarked 
m  a  letter  dated  February  27,  1940,  to  Mr.  A.  8.  Wells,  president  of 
the  R.  M.  A.,  that  "if  enough  sets  are  sold  the  standards  may  be 
formulated  by  reduction  to  practice." 

This  conclusion  is  regarded  as  Inevitable  by  various  other  parties 
to  the  Commit^ion's  hearings.  Phllco  has  stated  In  Its  brief  sub- 
mitted after  the  second  hearing: 

"The  CommLsslon's  power  to  fix  tranmnlsslon  standards  for  tele- 
vision broadcasting  is  clear  under  section  303  (e)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  If  the  Commission  refrains  from 
exercising  this  power  and  If  commercialization  ( particiUarly  the  sale 
of  receivers  to  the  public)  proceeds,  transmission  standards  will  be 
fixed  by  a  portion  of  the  Industry.  •  •  •  The  public  outcry  that 
would  result  from  any  Uter  change  In  standards  rendering  receivers 
obsolete  will  effectively  deprive  the  Conunlsslon  of  Its  statutory 
power." 

According  to  the  testimony  ol  a  PhUco  witness  at  the  April  hear- 
ing the  C<xnmisslons  decision  to  permit  limited  commercialization 
and  the  announced  plans  of  R.  C.  A.  to  engage  In  active  sales  of 
receivers  caused  it.  after  March  1.  1940,  to  abandon  all  of  the  research 
work  upon  which  It  was  then  engaged  outside  of  the  R  H.  A.  stand- 
ards and  to  confine  such  research  within  those  standards.  As  a 
resxilt  of  these  circumstances,  its  research  staff  was  reduced  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  former  size,  and  Its  efforts  were  directed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  receivers.  _   ,  ,  „ 

The  testlmonv  of  David  B.  Smith,  of  PhUco.  was  as  follows: 

"Question  Beginning  your  account  at  that  point,  will  you  state 
the  reasons  for  abandoning  research  In  these  fields  other  than 
vertical  polarlzaUon? 


"Answer.  Well,  when  we  received  the  Commission's  order  we. 
naturally,  studied  It.  There  were  numerous  conferences  between 
our  employees  and  otir  executives.  We  were  pleased  that  the  Com- 
mission seeme<l  to  agree  with  us  that  further  Improvenaent  In  the 
standards  were  necessary,  but  we  were  very  much  disappointed 
that  thev  had  apparently,  not  understood  or  had  not  st?en  flt  to 
take  notice  of  our  warning  about  commercialization.  We  felt 
that,  while  the  Commission  tindoubtedly  desired  these  improve- 
ments to  be  continued,  there  was  a  grave  danger  that  the  Industry 
would  go  ahead  with  the  commercialization  that  we  anticipated 
that  they  would,  and  for  that  reason  we  felt  that  the  standards 
we  were  considering,  at  least,  could  not  be  brought  into  the  art, 
and.  therefore,  there  was  no  point  In  trying  to  continue  that  line 
of  research." 

"The  V/TTiTEis.  Our  position,  sir.  was  that  In  order  to  do  research 
that  would  he  definitely  outside  of  the  present  standards,  the  only 
condition  under  which  that  could  be  done  would  be  with,  let's 
say.  a  reasonable  hope  that  these  Improvements  could  be  brought 
Into  the  stanciards.  As  we  stated  In  January,  and  we  would  like 
to  repeat  riglit  now.  that  If  the  standards  are  actually  frozen 
by  the  commercial  activity  of  the  Industry,  you  cannot  n'asonably 
expect  one  to  j^o  ahead  and  do  research  outside  of  those  standards." 

Witnesses  of  other  companies  engaged  In  research  outside  of 
the  R  M  A.  standards  testified  that  the  same  considerations 
would  require  a  discontinuance  or  curtailment  at  such  research  If 
commercial  ac'.lvlties  continued  on  a  wide  scale. 

DuMont  LalxDratorles.  Inc.,  for  example,  stated  In  Its  second 
brief  that  If  commercial  activities  In  the  sale  of  receivers  capable 
of  receiving  cnly  441  llne-30  frame  pictures  continued,  "It.  too, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  diminish  or  abandon  its  research 
program,"  and  that  "there  would  have  been  a  burden  upon  any 
other  manufacturer.  Including  DviMont,  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  existing  and  available  tested  transmission  methods  tinder  most 
adverse  circumstances." 

U.  A  Sanabria.  an  associate  of  Lee  de  Forest  In  American  Tele- 
vision Laboratories,  which  Is  engaged  in  general  television  research 
and  in  particular  upon  a  system  of  Interlaced  scanning  designed  to 
reduce  flicker  In  pictures,  testified  that  there  would  be  no  incentive 
for  him  to  continue  his  researches  in  television  if  a  large  number 
of  sets  operating  on  present  systems  were  distributed. 

Dr.  de  Forest,  long  a  leader  In  the  radio  field,  who  was  unable 
to  appear  before  the  Commission  at  the  second  hearing,  submit- 
ted a  statement  In  writing  on  April  26,  1940,  expressing  the  view 
that  If  comm'^'rcial  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Industry  con- 
tinued, he  had  "no  doubt  that  the  present.  Indisputably  half-baked 
•standards'  in  television  would  soon  be  so  effectively  deep-rooted 
In  the  American  television  market  that  further  evolution  of  this 
Infant  art  would  have  been  rendered  economically  and  actually 
almost  Impossible." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Industry  as  a  whole  does  not  share  the 
R  C.  A.  view  of  forging  ahead  regardless  ol"  the  untested  possibil- 
ities of  Improvement  on  the  horizon.  It  further  appears  that  the 
Industry  was  not  prepared  to  accept  SarnolT's  premise  of  "We  live 
on  obsolesceno'"  as  a  basis  for  Justifying  a  heavy  public  Investment 
at  current  levels  of  efficiency. 

Indeed,  thesi;  conclusions  reached  by  a  preponderant  portion  of 
the  Industry  :nterc8ted  In  television's  further  improvement  are 
Inevitable  in  view  of  the  very  nature  of  television  and  Its  operation. 

In  general,  It;  may  be  said  that  television  transmission  will  reach 
satisfactorily  only  sets  designed  to  receive  the  number  of  lines  and 
frames  and  the  "type  of  synchronizing  pulse  transmitted.  Due  to 
this  lock  and  key  relation  of  television  transmitter  and  receiver, 
substantial  changes  in  Uansmltters  in  resp<'ct  to  lines  and  frames, 
the  retentive  quality  of  screens,  and  synchronizing  pulses,  cannot  be 
brought  about  after  widespread  distribution  of  receivers  operating 
on  a  different  combination  of  these  factors.  Thus  widespread  pub- 
lic distribution  of  sets  of  a  system  operating  on  present  levels  will 
undermine  lnc'?ntlve  for  further  advance  in  television  broadcasting 
and  the  Commission  will  be  confronted  with  the  accomplished  fact 
of  frozen  tran  ;ml.sslon   standards. 

It  Is  this  consideration  that  distinguishes  the  development  of 
television  from  that  of  sound  radio.  At  the  time  of  the  Initial 
widespread  distribution  of  sound  radio  receiving  sets  to  the  public, 
these  sets  were  capable  of  receiving  all  types  ol  radio  transmission 
then  being  considered.  General  public  us<;  and  improvement  In 
radio  tran.smlnsion  and  reception  could,  therefore,  go  forward 
together  wlthcut  any  substantial  risk  that  the  distribution  of 
receiving  sets  would  result  In  freezing  transmission  standards  to 
the  then  levels.  However,  since  television-receiving  equipment 
adequate  to  n-celve  transmission  on  one  system  would  often  be 
Incapable  or  Inadequate  to  receive  transmission  by  another  system, 
the  widespread  distribution  of  such  receiving  equipment  would 
tend  to  cause  nhe  particular  system  of  transmission  to  which  It  la 
geared  to  become  a  firmly  rooted  and  lmmot)lle  standard. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  rules  adopted  by  the  Commission  on  February  29.  1940.  were 
Intended  to  provide  for  a  more  rapid  development  of  television 
by  permitting  programming  experiments  concurrently  with  neces- 
sary technical  research  leading  to  establishment  of  transmission 
standards  by  the  Commission.  Subsequent  events,  however,  have 
demonstrated  that  commercial  television  broadcasting  without  the 
complete  coopiTation  of  the  manufacturing  industry  Is  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  necessary  objectives  of  further  technical  research 
and  experimentation. 

The  positions  of  the  different  companies  on  this  whole  problem 
cannot  be  viewed  with  total  disregard  of  the   patent  interests  of 
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comnetmg  mantifacturers  which  find  expression  In  a  desire  to 
lock"  the  Bclentlflc  levels  of  the  art  down  to  a  single  xinlform  sys- 
tem based  In  whole  or  in  part  upon  such  patents.  The  functlona 
of  this  Commission  are  not  to  be  usurped  and  utilized  as  a  means 
of  monopoUzlng  this  Important  Industry  either  through  this  or 
Other  devices. 

It  is  essential  to  the  program  of  television  that  there  be  not  a 
mere  semblance  of  competition,  but  that  there  be  a  eenuine  and 
healthy  competition  within  an  unfettered  industry.  The  American 
system  of  broadcasting  has  been  established  by  the  Congress  on 
a  competitive  basis.  Television  will  be  an  important  part  of  that 
system.  Now.  If  ever,  television  Is  at  the  crossroad  of  monopoly  or 
a"  healthy  progressive  competition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  direction  In  which  the  Commission  should,  within  its  powers, 
attempt  to  guide  It. 

The  fluid  state  of  the  television  art  and  the  desirabUity  and  need 
for  further  technical  research  before  transmission  standards  are 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  were  once  again  clearly  manifested 
at  the  Commission's  most  recent  hearing.  Engineering  opinion  on 
many  of  the  basic  problems  Is  still  divided  at  this  time.  The 
Industry  now  is  no  less  anxious  to  continue  further  engineering 
Improvements  on  basic  aspects  of  the  science  than  It  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Commission's  earlier  hearing.  R.  C.  A.s  own  engineer- 
ing expert,  for  example,  testified  that  his  preference  was  for  a 
system  using  507  lines  and  30  frames  rather  than  the  existing 
R  M  A.  standard  of  441  imes  and  30  frames.  And.  in  fact,  the 
very  basic  problem  of  what  channel  w^idth  or  band  of  frequencies 
television  shall  employ  must  be  regarded  as  a  question  not  yet 

Contrary  to  the  experience  of  other  Industries  which  have  found 
that  technical  improvements  were  stimulated  by  large  public  use. 
In  the  television  field  a  major  portion  of  the  industry  takes  the 
view  that  successful  promotional  activities  at  this  time  can  act 
only  as  an  anchor  on  exj)cnmental  efforts  to  go  forward.  I>rcma- 
ture  crystallization  of  standards  will,  as  has  thus  been  pointedly 
Illustrated  to  the  Conunission.  remove  the  Incentive  for  technical 
research  toward  higher  levels  of  efficiency.  If  technical  research 
having  this  goal  Is  retarded  or  halted,  the  Commission's  duty  to 
fix  transmission  standards  with  due  regard  for  considerations  of 
public  interest  will  have  been,  for  ail  practical  purposes,  nullified. 

It  Is.  therefore,  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission  that  in 
order  to  assure  to  the  public  a  television  system  which  Is  the 
product  of  comparative  research  on  known  possibilities  standards 
Of  transmission  should  not  now  be  set.  It  has  further  been 
decided  that  there  should  be  no  commercial  broadcasting  with 
Its  deterring  effects  upon  experimentation  until  such  time  as  the 
probabilities  of  basic  research  have  been  fairly  explored  The 
Commission  agrees  with  the  Industry  that  the  earlier  plan  for 
arriving  at  commercial  operations  by  an  intermediate  half  step 
of  partial  commercialization  to  be  taken  next  September  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  provisions  In  the 
rules  for  class  n  stations  will  be  eliminated.  As  soon  as  the 
engineering  opinion  of  the  Industry  Is  prepared  to  approve  any  one 
of  the  competing  systems  of  broadcasting  as  the  standard  system 
the  Commission  will  consider  the  authorization  of  full  commerciali- 
zation That  a  single  uniform  system  of  television  broadcasting 
Is  essential — so  far  as  basic  standards  are  concerned — must  also 
be  amply  clear.  The  public  should  not  be  inflicted  with  a  hodge- 
podge of  different  television  broadcasting  and  receiving  systems 

It  may  be  expected  that  industry  opinion  will  Insist  upon  such 
standards  as  will  give  definite  assxu-ance  of  satisfactory  perform- 
ance and  of  continuity  of  service  for  the  public  comparable  to  the 
continuity  of  service  displayed  In  the  past  history  of  the  radio 
Industry.  At  the  same  time  these  basic  standards — the  standard 
gage  they  may  be  termed — should  afford  within  their  limits  rea- 
sonable flexibility  for  future  advances  In  the  science  of  television 
broadca-stlng.  With  the  view  to  encouraging  research  and  ex- 
perimentation on  a  wholly  flexible  basis,  the  Commission  is  pre- 
pared to  authorize  broader  experimental  operations  by  existing 
stations  and  by  a  numt>er  of  additional  stations. 

Action  will  be  taken  promptly  upon  a  number  of  pending  appli- 
cations for  television  experimental  stations.  These  will  be  appor- 
tioned among  various  parts  of  the  country  with  the  view  of  fore- 
stalling any  concentration  of  facilities  in  particular  centers  of 
population  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
time  this  will  serve  to  provide  further  experimentation  on  the  dif- 
ferent sy«items  on  a  comparative  basis.  Among  the  additional  cities 
under  consideration  for  such  facilities  are  San  Francisco.  Los  An- 
geles. Chicago.  Wa.shlngton.  Albany.  Cincinnati.  Boston,  and  others. 
Each  station  will  be  utilized  for  the  predominant  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  science  of  television  broadcasting  In  its  engineering 
aspects.  The  Commission  Invites  other  responsible  individuals  or 
companies  who  are  prepared  to  carry  on  this  work  to  apply  for  a 
license. 

Certain  basic  policies  in  the  licensing  of  these  experimental  opera- 
tions will  be  followed.     A  substantial  Job  of  research  must  be  done 
by  each   station.     The  channels  available   are   strictly   limited,  and 
tliey  must  be  utilized  In  the  public  interest.     The  radio  spectrum  is 
public  domain— development  in  television  must  be  undertaken  and 
advanced  in  order  that  this  domain  be  devoted  to  the  best  public 
-  use.     There  Is  no  room  for  squatters  and  there  can  be  no  preemption 
in   this  field.     Monopoly   must    be   avoided.     Free  competition   is   to 
be  promoted  and  preserved.     Accordingly  the  Commission  deem^  it 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public  that  there  be  a  strict  llmi- 
taf.cn  on  the  number  of  authorizations  to  any  one  licensee  for 
.television  broadcast  stations  which  as  a  part  of  the  experimentation 
^"mvy  take  programs  to  the  public.     In  addition,  rules  for  the  regula- 


tion of  television  stations  engaged  In  chain  broadcasting  will  be 
promulgated  at  an  appropriate  time. 

No  time  limit  can  now  be  set  for  the  adoption  of  standards.  The 
progrt«s  of  the  industry  Itself  will  largely  determine  this  matter. 
The  Commission  will  continue  its  study  and  observation  of  televi.sion 
developments  and  plans  to  make  a  further  Inspection  and  survey  in 
the  early  fall.  Meanwhile  the  Commission  stands  ready  to  confer 
with  the  industry  and  to  a^ist  in  working  out  any  problemB  con- 
cerned with  televi.-^ion  brcadrnstlng. 

Revised  rules  desiCTied  to  carry  into  effect  the  ccncltislons  reached 
herem  will  be  issued  m  the  near  future. 
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OF 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  24) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  THEODORE  G.   BILBO.  OF  MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
me  entitled  'Farm  Research  in  the  South,"  pubhshed 
in  the  Industrial  Expansion  of  the  South,  the  special  edi- 
tion of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial,  of  May 

20,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  of  May  20    1940) 
Farm  Research  in  the  Sotrrn — Senator  Bilbo  Discusses  Agricul- 
TtTRES  Aid  to  Industry  in  the  Region — Kratt  Paper  and  News- 
print. Starch.  Cr7.-LULosE,  Oils.  Head  CoNTRiBtmoNs  or  Research 
(By  Theodore  G.   Bilbo.   United   States   Senator   from   Mississippi 
and  author  of  bill  creating  regional  research  laboratories) 
Farm  research.  In  the  sense  of  chemical  science  applied  to  agri- 
cultural products,  looms  as  a  powerful  influence  in  reshaping  the 
destiny  of  the  South.     Call  It  what  you  will,  organic  chemistry  or 
by  Its  popular  new  name,  farm  chemurgy.  It  amounts  to  the  same 
thing — chemistry  at  work  in  Industry  for  the  farmer.     And   It   Is 
my  Arm  conviction   that   no  other   factor  since   Ell   Whitney's   in- 
vention  of    the   cotton   gin    hss   contributed    so   much    toward    the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  In  our  agricultural  Southland. 

There  are  manifold  reasons  why  the  South  Is  destined  to  be  a 
stronghold  In  agro-lndustrlal  development  through  medium  of 
sclentiflc  ingenuity.  We  have  the  soil  and  the  climate  for  an 
abundance  of  crops  suitable  for  industrial  uses.  Moreover,  a 
large  portion  of  the  millions  of  tons  of  farm  wastage  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  adaptable  for  Industrial  uses  occurs  In  the 
South. 

As  Nature's  favored  storehouse  for  Inorganic  materials,  the  South 
has  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  the  heavy  chemicals  essential 
to  this  development.  It  is  estimated  that  for  $5  invested  In  new 
chemurgic  enterprises,  one  additional  dollar  is  spent  in  the  hea^-y 
chemicals  Industry  for  petroleum,  gas.  coal.  iron,  sulphur,  phos- 
phates, etc.  The  South  is  by  far  the  Nations  major  source  of 
these  materials. 

We  can  offer  plentiful  labor:  for  the  most  part  native-born 
Americans,  efficient  and  relatively  free  from  disrupting  elements 
and  costly  labor  troubles. 

The  Souths  unsurpassed  water  and  rail  transportation  facilities 
and  Its  adjacence  to  the  markets  of  South  and  Central  America  are 
other  fortunate  factors  in  the  industrial  picture. 

Of  no  small  significance,  too.  Is  the  fact  of  lower  living  costs 
and  more  healthful  living  conditions  made  possible  by  an  equable 
southern  climate. 

NEW  USES  roR  cotton 

For  too  many  years  the  South  has  leaned  too  heavily  on  Kmg 
Cotton.  Predominant  dependence  on  a  single  cash  crop,  cotton, 
with  Its  extreme  fluctuations  in  price,  has  been  the  greatest 
handicap  to  southern  progress  To  eliminate  that  handicap  by 
finding  new  uses  for  cotton  and  cottonseed  as  well  as  for  other 
crops  now  grown  or  adaptable  for  growth  in  the  South  is  there- 
fore the  objective  of  the  farm  research  program. 

Time  was.  not  so  many  years  ago.  when  we  prew  cotton  merely 
for  the  fiber.  The  seed,  except  that  portion  kept  for  planting 
purposes,  was  the  "step  child"  of  the  cotton  plantation,  regarded 
as  a  nuisance,  and  its  disfxjsltion  was  the  bane  of  the  planters 
existence.  By  gradual  steps,  through  applied  science,  the  once 
lowly  cottonseed  has  undergone  a  Cinderella-like  transition  to 
become  the  richest  seed  in  the  world.  The  cottonseed  industry 
now  ranks  second  to  cotton  lint  as  the  major  cash  crop  in  the 
cotton  South. 
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Cottonseed  oil  mills  now  represent  a  leading  Industry,  more  than 
600  in  numt>er.  spread  throughout  the  Bouthem  part  of  the  United 
SUtes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Tlie  foiu-  principal  by- 
products of  cottonseed,  which  are  oU.  cake,  or  meal,  hulls  and 
Unters.  now  furnish  the  t>a£lc  materials  tar  hundreds  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  Industry.  Chemistry  has  devised  an  astounding 
range  of  uses  for  by-products  of  the  cottonseed.  The  oil  is  an 
Important  ingredient  In  American-made  oleomargarine,  a  whole- 
some substitute  for  butter.  Cellulose  from  hulls  and  llnters  is 
the  base  of  multiple  products  of  Industry.  Including  synthetic 
silk  and  smokeless  gunpowder.  The  field  of  plastics  is  a  large  con- 
sumer of  cottonseed  derivatives.  The  broad  use  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  hulls  as  feed  for  livestock  and  fertilizer  for  the  soil  is  com- 
mon knowledge. 

SOME   CHEMICAL  CONTRlBTmONS 

The  la3rman  Is  amazed  when  he  contemplates  the  vast  array  of 
things  created  by  modem  chemistry.  Silk  hosiery  (Nylon)  and  syn- 
thetic rubber  from  coal  Synthctlc-silk  fabric  (rayon)  from  waste 
wood  and  other  refuse  of  forest  and  field  as  well  as  from  cwtton 
llnters.  Lingo-cellulose  plastics  In  many  forms  from  pulpwocd  and 
plant  fibers.  Perfume,  licorice,  medlclnals,  and  Insecticides  from 
pine  stumps  Motor  fuel  from  low-grade  corn,  sugarcane  bagasse, 
cull  potatoes,  and  miscellaneous  waste  crops.  Acetic  acid,  methanol 
denaturant.  and  antifreeze  from  inferior  hardwoods,  cornstalks,  and 
other  trash.  Masonlte  products  from  wood  chips  and  pulpwood. 
Newsprint  from  southern  slash  pine,  and  kraft  pajier  from  pulp- 
wood.  Starch,  flour,  and  glue  from  sweetpotatoes.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  a  long  list  of  the  miracle  products  organic  chemistry  has 
given  us.  The  list  is  long  and  growing  ever  longer,  for  almost  daily 
we  hear  of  another  "white  rabbit '  pulled  out  of  the  farmer's  hat  by 
the  chemist. 

Institutional,  private,  and  industrial  laboratories  over  the  country 
are  spending  multiplied  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  forwarding 
their  research  work.  It  was  In  recognition  of  the  advance  of  the 
chemical  age  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  law 
In  1938  establishing  four  regional  research  latjoralorles  devoted  to 
the  discovery  of  new  and  wider  industrial  uses  and  outlets  for  farm 
products.  Tliese  laboratories,  located  In  four  strategic  sections  of 
the  United  States,  will  devote  their  full  time  to  experiments  with 
crops  peculiar  to  the  respective  regions.  The  southern  laboratory, 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  will  treat  largely  on  cotton,  sweetpotatoes.  and 
peanuts  In  the  beginning.  Two  hundred  scientists  will  be  assigned 
to  each  laboratory. 

As  author  of  the  bUl  creating  these  laboratories  and  a  long-time 
advocate  of  more  farm  research.  I  am  naturally  expecting  that 
great  things  will  be  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  American 
agricultural  Industrv.  The  value  of  sclentiflc  achievement,  as  In 
any  other  realm,  depends  upon  Its  practical  application  to  sound 
business  practices.  Fur  the  purpose  of  practical  illustration.  I 
cannot  think  of  better  examples  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
through  farm  chemurgy  than  are  found  in  my  home  State. 

TH«    CHEMUaCIC    CTTT 

Laurel.  Miss  .  Is  known  far  and  wide  as  "the  100  percent  cbem- 
tirglc  city,  where  chemistry  applied  to  waste  products  of  the 
farm  Is  working  miracles"  Interested  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry  Journey  there  to  see  at  first  hand  the  accomplish- 
ments of  agriculture  linked  with  Industry  through  chemical 
science  And  yet.  but  for  farm  chemurgy.  Laurel  might  well  have 
Joined  the  ranks  of  the  "ghost  towns"  that  followed  in  the  wake 
of  a  decadent  sawmill  industry.  This  little  city,  whose  present 
population  Is  23.000.  was  once  a  typical  sawmill  town  Men  who 
lost  their  employment  as  the  mills  cut  out  have  found  new  Jobs 
In  plants  which  utilize  the  former  waste  or  semiwaste  of  forest  and 
field.  The  famous  Masonlte  plant  is  located  there.  Masonlte 
fiberboard  products  are  known  and  used  In  building  trades 
thrcughout  nearly  the  entire  world.  TD  help  supply  foreign  de- 
mand. Masonlte  plants  have  lately  been  established  In  Rund- 
vlksverken.  Sweden;  Bolzano.  Italy;  and  at  Raymond  Terrace.  New 
South  Wales.  Australia.  One  Is  In  process  of  Installation  at 
Gatlneau.  Quebec,  Canada. 

W.  H  Mason,  a  man  formerly  associated  with  Thomas  Edison, 
came  to  Laurel  to  conduct  his  experiments  to  cheat  the  trash - 
burners  of  nearby  mills  which  were  devouring  hundreds  of  tons 
of  wooden  ch-.ps.  His  Ingenlus  and  patient  experiments  resulted 
In  the  discovery  of  a  way  to  reduce  that  waste  to  fiber  without 
destroying  the  llpnlns  which  nature  employs  to  hold  wood  fibers 
together.  He  found  he  could  make  them  into  a  strong,  tough 
paper  or  into  an  efficient  ir^ulatlng  board.  One  step  led  to 
another  until    the  present  Masonlte   processes   were   perfected. 

Since  wood  refuse  from  sawmills  la  no  longer  available  In  suffi- 
cient quantity,  the  plant  now  uses  pulpwood  from  south  Missis- 
sippi forests  (Which  formerly  had  little  or  no  commercial  value) 
for  a  hundred  miles  around,  brought  in  by  truck  and  rail  to  the 
extent  of  about  14.000  cords  per  month.  For  this  raw  material. 
the  farmers  receive  an  Income  totalUag  about  »700.000.  The  plant 
employs  over  1.700  people,  and  Its  present  monthly  pay  roll  la 
•  152.000.  Expenditures  for  gas  and  electricity,  transportation,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  amount  to  approximately  f725,000  an- 
nually. The  grand  total  of  money  spent  In  Mississippi  by  the 
Masonlte  Corporation,  inclusive  of  taxes,  is  $3,765,000  per  annum. 
based  on  la«t  years  operations.  What  this  Industry  alone  means 
to  the  community  and  the  State  is  readily  seen 

A  somewhat  similar  plant  Is  now  In  operation  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Etelta  where  the  United  States  Gypsum  Co.  is  converting  the 
once  worthle.ss  willow  and  cottouwood  Into  wallboard  and  InBU- 
lating  material. 


A    NEW    STARCH    INDUWl'KT 

Unique,  and  hailed  as  an  agricultural  wonder.  Is  the  Laurel 
sweetpotato  starch  plant  which  converts  the  lowly  sweetpotato 
Into  superior  white  starch— Aristocrat  Sweetpotato  Starch  is  the 
trade  name.  A  pioneer  In  a  fertUe  field,  the  starch  plant  stands 
out  as  a  forerunner  of  a  potential  southern  industry  of  gigantic 
proportions.  This  Infant  enterprise.  Just  emerged  from  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  purchased  last  year  from  nearby  farmers  an 
aggregate  of  270.000  'oushels  of  sweetp>otatoes  from  which  it  ex- 
tracted 2.800.000  pounds  of  starch.  Potato  flour,  glue,  and  potato 
pulp  stockfeed  are  among  the  valuable  byproducts  of  starch  proc- 
essed at  this  plant— all  having  a  bright  Industrial  future. 

Scientific  experiments  have  been  conducted  under  the  purview 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  En- 
gineering, so  that  the  factory  serves  as  a  research  center  as  well 
as  a  commercial  industry  Authorities  on  the  subject  say  that  It 
would  require  from  150  to  perhaps  250  plants  to  supply  the  po- 
tential demand  for  s\/eetpotato  starch.  For  the  United  State* 
Imports  from  foreign  countries  an  annual  total  of  more  than 
483,000,000  pounds  of  starch,  according  to  1937  fl^tires  from  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Etomestlc  Commerce. 

Heretofore  the  sweetpotato  had  commercial  value  only  as  a  food 
product.  At  least  20  percent  of  the  jjotatoes  produced  do  not 
meet  the  rigid  standards  cf  the  markets,  and  this  percentage  of  the 
sweetpotato  crop  therefore  b<^comes  "cvills."  The  starch  Industry 
takes  the  potatoes  "field  run"  and  thereby  has  opened  up  an 
avenue  for  profitable  usage  of  another  farm  waste   or  semiwaste. 

In  this  great  chemurgic  drama  even  the  pine  stump,  once  re- 
garded as  an  economic  headache  to  the  landowner  and  a  blot  upon 
the  pastoral  scene,  has  come  into  the  industrial  spotlight.  Distilla- 
tion plants  at  Laurel  and  at  three  or  four  other  points  in  Mississippi 
are  extracting  commercial  quantities  of  pine  oil.  turpentine,  rosin, 
and  miscellaneous  disinfectants  and  medlclnals  from  the  old  pine 
stump  Newest  among  the  derUatlv«?8  of  pine  stumpage  are 
perfume  and  licorice.  Distillation  tympanies  not  only  remove  the 
stumps  for  the  farmer  but  they  pay  the  farmer  for  the  stumps. 

PCTLP  AND  PAPni 

Until  recent  years  paper  manufacturers  shook  their  collective 
heads  at  the  suggestion  of  making  paper  from  southern  pine.  It 
contained  too  much  pitch,  they  said,  and  only  northern  white 
spruce  would  do  for  paper  making.  The  Idea  of  converting  south- 
ern pine  Into  white  pulp  for  newsprint  was  held  as  Just  another 
daydream. 

It  remained  for  E.  H.  Mayo,  superintendent  of  what  is  now  the 
Kraft  Paper  Co..  of  Moss  Point.  Miss.,  to  prove  chat  kraft  fiper 
could  be  succesRfullv  and  economically  manufactured  from  south- 
ern slash  pine.  Since  perfection  of  the  kraft  process  more  than  15 
plants  like  the  Moss  Point  mill  have  sprxmg  up  over  various  parts 
of  the  South.  It  Is  said  that  since  1D35  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  has 
been  Invested  In  southern  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

And  now,  after  long  years  of  patient  research,  the  crowning 
triumph  hiis  been  realized.  We  have  newsprint  from  Southern 
pine.  This  great  epochal  achievement  Is  due  to  the  genius  and 
patience  ol  the  late  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty.  renowned  chemist  of 
Savannah.  Ga..  who  conducted  a  6-yecr  research  program  in  the 
utilization  of  fast-growing  Southern  pines.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  first  Southern  pine  newsprint  ever  to  be  produced  on  com- 
mercial sca.e  rolled  from  the  je.OOO.OOO  plant  In  Lufkln.  Tex  With 
the  opening  of  this  plant  a  new  frontier  is  crossed  and  a  trail 
blazed  for  a  new  and  highly  promising  southern  Industry.  No 
group  Is  more  enthusiastic  about  this  chemical  conquest  of  nature 
than  Is  the  publishing  trade.  Statistic*  indicate  that  more  than 
4,000.000  tons  of  newsprint  are  consvuned  by  the  presses  of  the 
United  States  each  year,  and  most  of  It  Is  imported  from  other 
countries    at    exorbitant   prices. 

The  South  has  a  forest  area  well  exceeding  200.000.000  acres. 
Junior  forests  are  on  the  Increase,  and  well-planned  State  and 
Federal  programs  are  being  executed  for  conservation  and  refor- 
estation. Some  of  the  wood  utlUzatlor  plants  themselves  sponsor 
conservation  programs,  as  in  the  instiince  of  the  Masonlte  Cor- 
poration. With  this  safeguard.  exploiUtion  such  as  was  experi- 
enced during  the  hey-day  of  the  sawmills  can  be  obvlattxl.  And 
this  Is  yet  another  form  of  farm  resetirch  contributing  its  share 
to  southern  progress. 

TTTNO   OIL  AND   SOT  BEANS 

The  oriental  tung  nut  Is  among  thi;  newest  of  our  industrial 
crops,  having  been  Introduced  Into  this  country  from  China.  A 
subtropical  plant,  the  tung  tree  is  adaptable  only  to  those  areas 
having  semi-tropical  climate.  The  tung  belt  as  now  defined  ex- 
tends from  Texas  along  the  Gulf  ccast.  through  the  extreme 
southern  parts  of  Louisiana,  Mls-sisslppi.  Alabama.  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  For  many  years  the  United  States  has  Imported  from 
100,000.000  to  175,(X)0,000  pounds  of  tung  oil  from  China  for  use 
In  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  paints,  varnishes,  and  lacquers; 
for  calking  boats;  for  undercoatlng  automobiles;  and  for  other 
like  purposes. 
1  We  now  have  something  like  160.000  acres  planted  to  timg.  and 
acreage  is  increasing  with  each  ptiselng  year.  Two-thirds  of  the 
acreage  is  in  Mississippi,  where  is  found  the  largest  single  tung 
grove  In  the  entire  world — In  Pearl  River  County.  Although 
even  the  oldest  groves  are  still  young,  commercial  production  of 
tung  nuts  thus  far  has  Justified  the  erection  of  five  tung-oil 
cru.'-.hlng  plants,  one  each  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  and 
two  in  Mississippi.  As  production  increases,  it  Is  expected  that 
paint   factories   will   locate   In   the   tung -producing    areas   to   form 
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another  link  In  the  agro-lndustrlal  development  of  the  South.  Cut- 
over  land  not  suitable  for  general  farming  has  been  used  for  meat 
of  the  tung  plantings,  so  that  this  new  industry  has  gone  far  to 
utilize  land  that  would  otherwise  be  Idle. 

CANK   SUGAR,    PEANUTS 

Another  comparatively  new  oleaginous  crop  In  southern  territory 
Is  the  soybean.  Few  other  crops  offer  a  wider  field  of  Industrial 
usages  for  the  soybean  oil  is  edible  as  well  as  valuable  in  manufac- 
turing processes  such  as  in  the  paint  Industry.  An  unestlmated 
number  of  food  products  are  made  from  this  bean,  and  It  is  a 
valuable  source  of  raw  material  for  aclheslves  and  plastics.  Soybean 
production  Is  rapidly  making  headway  In  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  gives  promise  of  becoming  an  Important  commercial 
Industry.  Aside  from.  Its  other  uses  the  soybean  plant  is  valuable 
as  hay  for  livestock  as  well  as  beneficial  in  soil  conservation  and 
soll-buildlng  practices 

Sugarcane  is  an  old  and  familiar  crop  In  Louisiana.  Georgia. 
Mlssls.-lppi.  Alabama.  Florida.  Texas.  Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina- 
listed  according  to  rank  In  production. 

Louisiana  is  famous  for  its  sugar  ir.dustry.  According  to  a  recent 
public  statement,  as  many  as  200.000  persons  in  Louisiana  earn 
their  living  from  cane  culture  and  in  sugar -processing  plants  We 
have  always  thought  of  cane  in  terms  of  food  prodvicis  mainly. 
But  modern  science  reveals  latent  wealth  In  other  byproducts 
derivable  from  cane.  Sugarcane  not  suitable  for  edible  purposes  is 
found  usable  for  making  motor  fuel.  Cane  bagasse  is  a  recognized 
source  of  cellulose,  and  so  on.  Here  is  a  crop  which  warrants  and 
undoubtedly  will  receive  greater  industrial  attention  as  the  chemi- 
cal age  advances. 

The  peanut  Is  another  old  southern  crop  with  a  bright  industrial 
future  The  South  produces  an  annual  average  of  more  than 
l.OOO  000.000  pounds  of  peanuts  every  year  Yet.  aside  from  its 
popularity  as  an  edible  nut  and  in  manufactured  food  products, 
very  little  has  been  done  with  It  In  an  industrial  way  here 
where  It  grows  most  abundantly.  Dr.  George  Carver,  renowned 
colored  scientist  of  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  states  that  he  has  found  more 
than  100  varied  uses  for  the  peanut.  Other  scientists  also  place 
high  value  on  the  meat,  the  oil,  and  even  the  shells  of  the 
peanut  in  Industrial  usages.  Georgia  is  the  big  peanut  State 
and  Itself  produces  an  average  annual  crop  of  nearly  309,000000 
pounds,  valued  at  $50,000,000  The  Governments  southern  re- 
search laboratory  will  in  the  beginning  give  special  attention  to 
research  with  peanuts,  as  well  as  with  cotton  and  sweetpotatoes. 
So  it  Is  not  at  all  visionary  to  anticipate  that  the  humble  peanut 
will  make  a  proud  name  for  itself  in  southern  industry  as  time 
goes  on. 

LIVESTOCK    PRODUCTION 

It  would  be  most  unfair  not  to  mention  the  South's  rapid  strides 
In  livestock  production.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States  both  dairy 
cows  and  beef  cattle  have  practically  doubled  in  number  during  the 
past  several  years.  It  Is  certainly  true  of  my  State.  The  dairy 
Industry  In  Mississippi  has  grown  almost  from  "scratch"  since  1925 
to  Its  present  Important  status,  with  at  least  18  creameries.  16 
cheese  plants,  and  5  condensarles.  Cash  Income  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products  more  than  doubled  between  1932  and  1939. 
Other  Southern  States  have  progressed  in  relatively  high  degree 

What  scientific  research  has  done  to  improve  old  methods  and 
devise  additional  processes  in  the  manulacture  of  dairy  products 
forms  an  epic  chapter,  as  witness  our  great  American  cheese 
Industry. 

As  yet  the  South  ts  concentrating  on  continued  progress  with 
livestock  from  the  standpoint  of  more  dairy-product  plants,  more 
packing  houses,  etc.  But  a  frontier  for  tanneries,  button  factories, 
and  other  Industries  utilizing  animal  hides,  hoofs,  and  horns  cannot 
be  overlooked  as  a  fertile  field  for  future  Industrial  development. 

One  of  the  newest  chemical  phenomena  has  to  do  with  milk. 
The  skeptic  might  refuse  to  believe  It,  but  it  is  true  that  two  Amer- 
ican chemists  have  recently  patented  a  process  for  making  artificial 
wool  (casein  fiber)  from  sklm  milk. 

A  southern  commissioner  of  agriculture  recently  told  me  of  an 
Inquiry  received  from  an  eastern  medicine  manufacttirer  who 
wan'ed  a  list  of  slaughter  houses  in  the  State.  His  expressed  pur- 
pose was  to  contact  abattoirs  with  the  view  of  purchasing  large 
monthly  supplies  of  certain  vital  organs  of  slaughtered  farm 
animals. 

This  same  agricultural  official  told  also  of  a  carbon  manufac- 
turer circularizing  pecan-shelling  plants  in  his  quest  for  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  pecan  shells  to  be  used  in  making  carbon. 

These  are  but  additional  revelations  of  how  modern  science 
seems  to  find  a  use  for  everything  that  formerly  was  utter  waste. 

To  tell  half  the  story  of  the  Souths  forward  march  under  the 
new  regima  of  farm  research  would  require  volumes.  I  have 
merely  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  high  lights.  Suffice  it  to  say  we 
have  what  it  takes  in  natural  resources  and  advantages,  and  we 
have  the  spirit  of  the  new  South.  Our  zeal  for  further  develop- 
ment Is  not  merelv  sectional.  We  are  gratified  to  realize  that  more 
prosperity   In   the   South   means   increased   national   prosperity. 

Though  we  southerners  deplore,  perhaps  resent,  the  prevailing 
Implication  that  the  South  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem. 
we  welcome  that  other  title  frequently  applied  to  us.  America's  last 
frontier.  We  find  cause  for  optimism  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
frontiers  to  offer;  that  we  are  the  Nations  prospect  No  1  It  is 
pleasing  to  southern  chivalry  and  southern  pride  to  visualize  the 
South  at  Its  witching  hour,  with  new  horizons  to  beckon  new 
enterprise  and  new  life. 


If  the  learned  Horace  Greeley  of  "Go  West,  young  man"  fame 
were  living  now.  he  would  surely  counsel  opportunity  seekers  to  go 
South,  where  science,  agriculture,  and  Industry  have  Joined  hands 
to  buiid  a  new  industrial  empire. 

Tills  is  what  farm  research  is  contributing  to  southern  Industry. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  V— Fifth  Column  and 
National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27,  1940 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  allotted  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  551,  known  as  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  V,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  suflBcient 
time  to  discuss  this  matter  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Therefore,  under  the  privilege  extended  to  me  by  the  House. 
I  desire  to  insert  my  remarks  on  the  pending  resolution  and 
make  certain  obsen-ations  which  I  think  pertinent  to  the  plan. 

The  President  proposed  by  this  resolution  that  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  be  taken  from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mi-^^s  Perkins.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  transfer  it  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  the 
powers  therein  set  forth.  This  proposal  has  my  whole- 
hearted approval  and  support.     I  shall  vote  for  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  suggestion  was  not  made  7 
years  ago.  The  statement  made  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Norton  1,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  suggestion 
of  transferring  this  Bureau  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  comes  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Miss  Perkins,  herself,  comes  as  a  complete  surprl.se 
not  only  to  me.  but  I  am  sure  to  a  great  many  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  because  the  record  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  conducted  under  the  present  Secre- 
tary. Miss  Perkins,  disproves  any  such  suggestion. 

There  has  been  no  agency  of  the  Government  during  more 
than  7  years  last  past  more  responsible  for  subversive  activi- 
ties and  "fifth  column"  organization  in  the  United  States 
than  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  attitude  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  If  we  have  dangerous  organizations  in  this 
country — and  no  one  denies  that  we  do  have  them — which 
have  grown  with  alarming  speed,  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  prose- 
cute and  deport  known,  conncted  criminals,  Communists, 
and  other  alien  persons  in  this  country.  Goverrunent  itself 
is  to  blame.  If  not  for  its  acquiescence  in.  then  for  its  indif- 
ference to.  the  activities,  propaganda,  and  the  subtle  methods 
employed  by  Communists.  Fascists,  and  Nazis  groups  known 
to  be  in  this  land.  Let  no  American  be  deceived.  When  im- 
American  groups  are  pampered  and  coddled  by  those  high  in 
the  official  life  of  our  Government,  the  result  of  which  is 
encouragement  to  such  subversive  groups,  then  may  we  be 
aware  of  the  danger  of  the  "fifth  column"  witliin  our  own 
gates. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  V  proposal  comes  at  a  very  oppor- 
tune time.  It  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  If  it  Is  so  considered,  it  ought  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  very  frank  confession  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  failed  woefully  in  its  duty  to  the  American 
people  in  its  failure  of  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law 
accainst  the  enemies  of  our  Government  within  our  own 
borders.  I  repeat,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Government  ac- 
tion was  not  taken  7  years  ago.  If  it  had  been.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  alarming  conditions  existing  within  our  land 
as  it  relates  to  these  im-American  activities  could  not  have 
been  shown  to  e.vist  by  the  Dies  committee,  which  has  been 
the  only  effort  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  defend  itsell 
against  its  own  enemies. 
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with  nearly  every  other  Member  of  Congress,  I  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  the  fireside  address  of  the  President 
last  night.  He  painted  a  rather  reassuring  picture  of  our 
national  defense.  But  I  believe  he  failed  to  take  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  his  confidence  when  he  concealed  from  them 
the  actual  condition  of  our  Army  and  Navy  and  air  force 
by  including  in  their  numerical  strength  the  units  of  equip- 
ment "on  hand  and  on  order."  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  being  "on  hand"  and  "on  order."  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  President  did  not  reveal  how  many  were  on  hand 
and  how  many  were  on  order.  One  of  the  widest  breaches 
and  the  weakest  link  in  our  national  defense  is  the  stupen- 
dous and  ever-increasing  national  debt  of  more  than 
$45,000,000,000. 

Let  this  administration  propose  that  a  tax  be  imposed  at 

once  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  the  increa.sed 
cost  for  our  national  welfare.  The  American  people  w:ll 
respond  willingly  and  courageously  to  meet  such  a  tax  and 
pay  for  the  equipment  needed  to  defend  our  country  and  our 
people  against  any  invasion.  Our  people  are  courageous 
and  patriotic  enough  to  willingly  bear  the  burden  them- 
selves rather  than  to  pass  it  on  to  our  children  and  to 
generations  yet  unborn. 

The  President  in  his  address  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
present  national  demand  for  increased  national  defense 
would  not  afTect  some  of  the  social  legislation  which  has 
been  enacted.  I  am  sure  that  no  Member  of  Congre.ss  would 
deliberately  destroy  that  hopo;  but  if  such  legislation  is  to 
be  adhered  to  under  national  emergencies,  then  let  the 
American  people  be  prepared  for  an  additional,  and  which 
may  prove  to  be  an  Insurmountable  burden,  in  the  increa.sed 
cost  which  they  must  bear  for  national  defense.  It  will 
mean  less  defense  for  the  dollar. 

If  the  American  Nation  desires  to  know  how  to  build  up  lis 
national  defense,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  inquire  as  a  peo- 
ple how  Hitler  in  the  .short  space  of  7  years  built  up  one  of 
the  greatest  war  machines  the  world  has  ever  seen.  No  one 
here  will  argue  that  he  did  it  by  employing  people  for  30 
hours  a  week  or  40  hours  a  week,  but  undoubtedly  we  will  find 
that  at  every  munitions  factory  In  Germany  they  were  per- 
haps employed  double  that  time  and  were  paid  a  wage  based 
upon  the  defense  of  the  country  and  the  building  of  the  war 
machine  rather  than  the  yardstick  or  measure  of  wages  paid 
in  peacetime. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  apparent  inadequate  defense  of 
both  England  and  Prance  was  the  attempt  to  provide  that 
national  defense  on  a  short-hour  week  and  giving  aid  to 
radical  leaders  who  were  more  interested  in  their  selfish  ends 
than  they  were  in  the  defense  of  their  homeland. 

The  patriotism  of  our  people  should  rise  above  any  arbi- 
trary wage  scale  now  employed  when  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  is  at  stake.  The  destruction  of  our  economic  sy.stem 
and  the  increase  of  the  national  debt,  which  leads  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin,  is  as  important  a  part  of  our  national  defense 
In  preventing  .such  a  condition  as  the  building  of  airplanes 
and  the  manufacture  of  rifles.  Let  America  look  well  to  its 
domestic  problems  if  we  would  have  adequate  national 
defense. 

It  is  a  shocking  record  to  know  that  in  this  country  there 
are  more  than  36  national  Communist  youth  movements, 
more  than  122  national  labor  and  racial  Commimist  unions 
and  clubs  and  over  a  hundred  so-called  Communist  cultural 
chapters.  The  salute  of  them  all  is  the  raised  fist  and  the 
emblem  the  red  flag  and  the  hammer  and  the  sickle. 

This  sort  of  thing  must  be  .stopped— the  membership  of 
these  "movements"  is  not  American.  It  is  alien.  The  ob- 
jectives are  not  in  the  pursuit  of  freedom  of  speech  and  lib- 
ertv  of  thought.  They  are  deliberately  malevolent  and  con- 
sciou.sly  directed  to  the  end  of  the  destruction  of  this 
Government.  I 

There  are  over  300  Communist  newspapers  and  magazines 
circulated  In  this  country  today,  and  millions  of  books  and 
pamphlets  of  subversive  nature  are  passing  from  hand  to 
hand.    Such  is  the  disclosures  of  the  Dies  committee. 
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HON.  CLYDE  L.  GARRETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1940 

Mr.  GARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  but  a  few 
words  in  praise  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
for  this  function  of  the  Government  has  been  of  untold 
benefit  to  my  State. 

Back  in  1935.  before  I  came  to  Congress,  I  was  a  resident 

of  a  county  that  relied  to  a  great  extent  on  its  rural  income. 
I  was  well  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  farmers,  for  I  could 
know  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  laboring.  At  that 
time  the  farm  income  was  low  and  the  farmers  had  little  of 
the  conveniences  4heir  urban  neighbors  received. 

At  that  time— in  1935 — only  2.3  percent  of  all  Texas  farms 
were  receiving  electrical  power  from  central  plants.  This 
was  much  lower  even  than  the  national  average,  which  was 
only  10  percent.  We  had  little  to  brag  about  in  those  days, 
for  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  had  as  much  or  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  farms  equipped  for  electrical  power. 
Germany  had  well  over  90  percent  of  her  farms  electrified, 
and  Sweden  had  an  average  of  50  percent.  France  had 
about  95  percent  of  all  her  farms  connected  to  electrical 
f>ower. 

Japan,  usually  regarded  as  having  a  very  low  standard  of 
living,  had  91  percent  of  all  her  farms  provided  with  elec- 
tricity. 

The  United  States,  boasting  the  highest  standard  of  living 
on  earth,  had  only  10  percent  of  her  farms  connected  with 
electricity,  and  Texas,  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union,  had 
only  2.3  percent  of  her  farms  serviced  with  electricity. 

American  agriculture  was  awake  to  this  need  and  had  been 
asking  Congress  to  remedy  this  need.  I  found  that  there  was 
a  determined  group  of  men  in  Congress  when  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington who  were  working  to  provide  the  farmers  with  some 
means  of  obtaining  this  necessary  power.  To  the  best  of  my 
ability  I  supported  and  advocated  every  measure  which  sought 
to  relieve  this  hindrance  to  American  agriculture.  One  of 
the  most  highly  prized  letters  I  have  is  one  from  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Mississippi,  the  Honorable  John  E. 
Rankin,  thanking  me  for  my  aid  and  support,  mentioning 
specifically  my  aid  in  the  passage  of  his  amendment  to  the 
R.  E.  A.  allotment  of  1938,  which.  Incidentally,  increased  the 
Texas  portion  for  1938  to  $12,128,332. 

Too,  I  was  glad  that  this  program  could  be  worked  out 
whereby  the  farmers  could  receive  this  aid  without  the  moneys 
expended  being  lost  to  the  Government.  For  you  will  know 
that  the  R.  E.  A.  is  operated  on  a  no-subsidy,  no-grant  basis. 
The  money  is  issued  as  a  loan,  paying  slightly  less  than  3 
percent,  it  being  estimated  that  about  5  years  of  revenue 
regains  the  cost  of  construction. 

Too,  the  farmers  do  not  lose  control  of  their  cooperatives. 
Tlie  R.  E.  A.  merely  acts  as  banker  and  consultant  for  the 
faimers  desiring  electrical  current.  The  control  of  the  proj- 
ects are  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  themselves  acting  through 
their  democratic  cooperatives  with  headquarters  in  their  own 
communities. 

Today  Texas  farms  receiving  electricity  number  34.796,  an 
increa-'-e  of  172  percent  since  1935.  Farm  lands  in  Texas  that 
were  not  salable  sold  for  $30  to  $50  an  acre  after  an  R.  E.  A. 
project  had  been  started.  Farms  that  merely  managed  to 
pay  taxes  are  now  expanding  their  scope,  and  the  farmer  and 
his  family  are  living  more  fully  and  more  enjoyably. 

In  Texas  the  farm  income  has  increased  to  $511,000,000. 
A  great  factor  in  this  gain  has  been  the  aid  the  farmer  has 
received  from  the  use  of  electricity. 

Too.  this  increase  in  the  output  of  electrical  current  has 
also  aided  tlie  power  utilities  in  that  they  have  sold  more 
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power  than  ever  before.  Labor  waa  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines  and  electrical  appUance  stores  In- 
creased their  sales  when  their  market  territory  grew  to 
encompass  the  rural  districts.  Statistics  show  that  the  In- 
come for  Texas  haa  gained  from  1935  and  is  still  rising. 

Today  I  am  happy  that  my  district,  the  Seventeenth  of 
Texas,  can  show  a  vast  Improvement  over  its  status  in  1935. 
At  that  time  there  was  not  one  electrical  cooperative  In  the 
entire  district.  Today,  on^tenth  of  all  the  cooperatives  in 
Texas  are  located  in  or  serve  the  12  counties  that  comprise 
the  district.  Almost  5,000  farms  are  either  receiving  or  con- 
template receiving  electrical  current  through  the  R.  E.  A- 
cooperatives  now  in  existence.  The  R.  E.  A.  has  become  a 
vital  part  of  the  agricultural  life  of  the  farmers  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

Measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  R.  E.  A.  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  the  Government  has  ever  given  the  farmers — 
but  measured  in  happiness  and  health  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family,  its  gfreatness  increases  a  hundredfold. 

Economically,  the  farmer,  using  electricity,  can  increase  his 
income  by  stepping  up  his  activities.  V^rking  under  more 
favorable  conditions  he  can  more  than  double  his  output.  It 
Is  possible  for  him  to  conserve  his  labor  and  increase  his 
productivity.  The  use  of  an  electric  dynamo  makes  many 
Jobs  possible. 

Due  to  the  supply  of  electricity,  the  farmer  and  his  family 
can  now  enjoy  the  same  modern  conveniences  to  be  had  in 
the  cities.  Living  conditions  on  the  farm  have  progressed 
to  a  standard  that  the  rural  citizen  never  thought  possible 
prior  to  1935. 

Health  in  the  rural  districts  has  received  the  benefits  to  be 
had  from  electrical  facilities  and  our  United  States  Health 
Department  is  enthusiastic  over  the  gains  made. 

Tlie  farmers  of  my  district,  as  evidenced  from  the  many 
letters  I  have  received,  know  the  value  of  the  R.  E.  A.  and 
wish  that  it  be  continued  until  ultimately  every  farmer  shall 
be  able  to  subscribe  to  the  service  if  he  so  desires. 

And,  so  long  as  I  shall  remain  In  Congress.  I  shall  support 
and  vote  for  all  legislation  that  will  aid  these  farmers  to 
achieve  their  desires. 

Measured  in  the  joy  and  aid  to  our  farmers,  the  R.  E.  A. 
is  indispensable. 


Welfare  and  Safety  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  GOV.   ARTHUR  H.  JAMES.  OP  PENNSTLVANIA 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RzcoRD.  I  include  the  following  address  of  Gov.  Arthur 
H.  James,  of  Pennsylvania,  Ijefore  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  of  Minnesota,  on  May  22,  1940: 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  deep  appreciation  that  I  come  here  tonight 
as  Governor  of  the  largest  Republican  State  to  address  a  gather- 
ing of  Republican  men  and  women  representing  aU  p>arts  of 
Minnesota. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  going  to  talk  politics 
beyond  saying  this:  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  wiU  be  neither 
a  black-out  nor  a  fadeout  of  the  Republican  Party  so  long  as  there 
Is  a  threat  that  the  blood  of  a  single  American  txjy  will  be  shed  in 
useless  war. 

Instead.  I  have  a  very  simple  message  on  Issues  that  transcend 
the  ambitions  of  men  and  of  poliUcal  parties — the  welfare  and 
safety  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  two  suggestions  for  which  I  ask  the  most  serious  con- 
sldrratioo  of  the  men  and  women  of  America,  in  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  all  th«  dangers  vla^ble  and  hidden  which  beset  this 
Matioo. 


These  suggestions  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  our  progress 
in  rearnung  America,  That  U  a  program  which  has  been  far  too 
long  delayed  and  Into  which  we  must  plunge  with  the  utmost 

speed  and  energy. 

But  Pennsylvania  does  not.  and  neither  do  the  patriotic  men  of 
Minnesota— nor.  for  that  matter.  America — believe  in  building  a 
war  machine  without  brakes  We  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  war 
against  dictatorship  getting  ready  for  It. 

We  have  available  two  brakes  for  the  defense  machine  which 
we  all  concede  Is  so  badly  needed.  One  Is  the  American  Con- 
stitution, and  the  other  Is  the  national  Congres-s.  composed  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  all  the  men  and  women  of  all  the 
States. 

My  suggestions  tonlcht  are.  first,  that  the  preparedness  program 
of  the  National  Government  be  Immediately  revised  to  Include  the 
American  Constitution  Instead  of  discarding  It.  and.  second,  that 
the  American  people,  directly  and  through  their  State  govern- 
ments demand  of  Congress  that  it  do  not  adjourn  until  America 
Is  rearmed   and  until   the   International   crisis   has   abated. 

For  7  years  the  New  Deal  has  been  attempting  to  bypass 
the  Constitution  We  all  remember  the  various  methods  which 
have  been  tried:  The  Supreme  Court  packing  bill,  the  reorgani- 
zation bill,  the  senatorial  purges,  the  use  of  relief  funds  to  try 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people  In  elections,  the  setting  up  of 
bureaucracies  at  Washington  subject  to  no  restraint  save  that  of 
the  Executive  who  appointed  them,  the  attacks  on  State's  rights. 
and  propaganda  that  the  American  CX)nsUtutlon  was  a  relic  of 
the  "horse  and  bucgy"  days. 

The  New  Deal  has  objected  to  the  American  Constitution  for 
the  very  reason  which  shouid  most  compel  the  men  and  women 
of  this  Nation  to  preserve  It  The  new  dealers  have  fought  it 
because  ovir  founding  fathers  used  that  Constitution  to  put  a 
fence  around  the  powers  of  the  President  If  we  are  to  have 
a  Republic,  if  this  is  to  continue  to  be  a  Govirnment  of.  by.  and 
for  the  people,  those  fences  must  stand — mus .  stand,  yes;  and  be 
strengthened. 

Let  It  never  be  said  that  the  American  Constitution  Is  a  splen- 
did peacetime  document  but  unfitted  for  war.  The  Constitution 
was  conceived  during  world  conflict  as  grave  as  exists  today.  It 
was  baptized  in  blood  while  Napoleon  was  ravaging  Etirope  on  a 
scale  even  greater  than  Hitler  has  yet  achievetl.  Tlie  Constitution 
has  demonstrated  its  worth  in  helping  America  win  three  major 
wars. 

A  free  people,  with  their  liberties  guaranteed  by  such  a  Constitu- 
tion and  defended  by  their  leaders,  can  always  outfight  an  equal 
number  of  enslaved  victims  of  dictatorship. 

We  do  not  need  to  speculate  about  what  the  new  dealers  would 
do  to  the  American  Constitution  the  moment  either  actual  danger 
or  war  hysteria  permits      Tliey  already  have  told  ixs. 

The  New  Deal  mobilization  bill  provides  for  the  Immediate  stis- 
pension  of  every  constitutional  provision  guaranteeing  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  American  people. 

Tlie  day  that  mobilization  bill  becomes  effective  in  Its  present 
form  constitutional  democracy  stops  in  this  Nation,  and  we  will 
have  a  dictatorship.  It  will  be  a  dictrxtorshlp  with  its  emblem  the 
Stfirs  and  Stripes,  and  not  the  swastika;  but  It  will  be  a  dlct.itor- 
shlp  as  complete  and  as  far  out  of  the  control  of  the  American 
people  as  Nazi  warlords  have  been  tieycnd  the  control  of  the  men 
and  women  of  Germany. 

We  already  have  seen  a  7-year  skirmish  in  the  battle  for  the 
preservation  of  the  American  Constitution.  America's  shock  troops 
In  that  battle  to  defend  the  American  way  of  living  have  been  the 
National  Congress  Backed  by  the  unmistakable  will  of  our  Na- 
tion. Congress  ha.<;  well  demonstrated  the  wl.'dnm  of  our  founding 
fathers  In  making  the  le^l.-^lative  branch  of  government  coequal  in 
authority  with  the  executive. 

In  his  message  asking  Congress  for  new  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  fire  apparatus  to  help  protect  us  from  the  four-alarm  fire  raging 
In  Europe.  President  Roosevelt  paid  tribute  to  the  importance  of 
Congress.  He  said:  'The  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive  con- 
stitute a  team  where  the  defen.so  of  the  land  Is  concerned." 

But  In  the  same  breath  he  delivered  the  broadest  sort  of  hint  for 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  as  soon  as  It  has  passed  the  appro- 
priations he  asked. 

Dont  forget  one  thing.  No  matter  what  promises  are  made. 
the  cold  fact  still  remains  that  once  Congress  adjourns  no  power 
on  earth  can  call  It  back  into  session  except  the  President  himself. 
Think  that  over. 

Ask  your  self  this  question:  If  Congress  and  the  President  con- 
stitute a  team  where  the  defense  of  the  land  Is  concerned  Is  It 
wise  or  safe  to  send  half  the  team  back  to  sit  on  the  bench  while 
the  greatest  war  game  of  our  generation  is  being  played? 

I  call  upon  Congre.ss  to  n^maln  In  session  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  demand  that  it  resist  both  hints 
and  presstire  for  adjournment  and  continue  to  occupy  its  front- 
line trench  until  all  America  is  satlcfled  that  we  are  protected 
alike  from  aggresaors  from  without  and  t>orcrs  from  within. 

I  shaU  urge  Penn.sylvanlae  delegation  to  vote  against  adjourn- 
ment I  suK'gert  that  Minnevjta  follow  that  example.  Let  all  the 
governors  in  all  the  States,  in  the  name  of  peace  and  security  d-> 
likewise.  Let  the  friend.,  and  advisers  of  the  President  himself 
counsel  him  against  paihlng  his  siiggestlou  for  adjournment. 
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There  Is  more  invo'.ved  here  than  merely  keeping  a  bulldog  in 
Uncie  Sam's  political  front  yard  while  we  make  a  musket  for  his 
shoulder. 

Congress  has  services  it  can  render  this  Nation,  during  the  next 
few  months,  which  no  other  body  can  give,  and  which  are  of 
supreme  importance  to  our  national-defense  program 

F^r  one  thing.  Congress  can  protect  the  new  deahrs  and  the 
president  himself  from  the  further  activities  of  the  "fifth  column" 
that  has  succeeded  in  so  long  delaying  adequate  defenses 

Thinking  Amencar.s  can  form  only  one  conclusion  as  to  why  the 
New  Deal,  with  limitle.ss  money  and  almost  limitless  power,  has 
failed  to  keep  Uncle  Sum  prepared  to  defend  himself. 

We  have  seen  a  national  administration  which  for  7  years  has 
been  flirting  with  the  Communists.  Communism  in  all  Its  forms 
has  been  a  guest  at  the  New  Deal  table,  and  It  has  needed  no  Dies 
committee  to  tell  us  that  the  reddest  reds  and  the  pinkest  pinks 
have  been  and  still  are  h'gh  m  the  New  Deal  counsels 

Can  any  of  us  ricubt  that  it  ha.s  been  due  to  Infiltration  from 
a  communistic  "filth  column"  that  America's  preparations  to  de- 
fend herself  have  been  so  long  delayed? 

Congress  Is  In  far  better  position  than  the  President  to  weed  out 
anti-American  element.s  In  our  national  administration  and  in  our 
Diplomatic  Service  Congress  is  the  Nation's  best  defense  against 
the  "fifth  column."  which  inescapably  is  at  work  in  America.  But 
Congress,  once  it  adjourns,  is  powerless  In  this  direction. 

Remaining  nt  Washington  Congress  can  control  all  the  termites, 
Including  the  third-tormites.  that  army  of  New  Deal  fat  cats  who 
pray  for  Roosevelt's  reelection  on  the  sole  ground.s  that  it  would 
keep  them  living  4  years  longer  In  political  clover  at  the  publics 

expense 

The  third-termites  would  hesitate  not  a  moment  to  foment  a  war 
scare  to  try  to  protect  their  jobs  and  their  political  gravy.  Tliey 
would  not  hesitate  to  shame  the  American  flag  by  using  patriotism 
to  mask  their  greed  and  ambition.  They  would  not  hesitate  even 
to  demand  postponement  of  the  conventions  and  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election  itself  to  ix).stpone  their  day  of  reckoning 

Congress  by  remaining  In  .ses^ilon  can  protect  the  Nation  and 
the  President  alike  from  such  selfish  and  short-sighted  advice. 
Believe  me.  brethren,  he  needs  that  protection 

There  Is  a  further  consideration  of  which  this  Nation  Is  scarcely 
yet  aware.  ^     . 

The  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  are  Just  beginning 
to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal,  as  a  body  of  political 
and  economic  theories   died  last  Thursday. 

The  new  dealers  have  spent  7  vears  and  $60,000  000  000  tr^'ine  to 
make  planned  scarcity  work  Nearly  $60  000.000.000  have  gone  with 
the  wind  of  boondoggling  and  leaf  raking.  They  have  been  spent  to 
buv  votes  Instead  of  battleships  Planned  scarcity  as  a  policy  is 
tctally  and  obviously  incompatible  with  a  program  of  adequate 
military  preparedness  The  Pre.-^ident  himself,  in  the  clearest  terms, 
pronounced  the  death  knell  of  planned  scarcity  in  his  appeal  for 
rearmament 

The  New  Deal  program  of  the  la.st  7  years  has  given  America 
thousands  of  rus*ed-out  mills  and  factories  which  now  must  be 
replaced  thousands  of  plowed -under  farms  which  now  must  be 
recultivated  millions  of  unskilled  workmen  who  must  now  \>e 
trained,  and  a  Mammoth  Cave  full  of  gold  now  becoming  worth- 
less. All  that  was  done  in  the  name  of  planned  scarcity,  and  it 
must  all  be  undone  before  America  can  be  on  a  basis  of  self- 
protection. 

The  New  Deal,  as  a  going  economic  and  political  concern,  went 
busted  last  Thursday  It  needs  a  board  of  receivers  to  conserve 
Us  assets  and  re<irganize  It  into  something  which  will  prevent  Its 
l>elng  a  further  ILibility  In  our  national  economy. 

I  know  of  no  better  receivership  for  the  New  Deal  than  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American  people,  the  legislative 
body  designated  by  the  Constitution  for  this  very  purpose — and 
I  refer  to  the  National  Congress.  Repealing  and  amending  the 
Federal  statutes  to  thaw  out  the  frozen  resources  of  this  Nation 
and  to  make  them  available  for  national  defense  Is  a  Job  which 
will  keep  Congress  busy  for  months,  and  It  Is  work  which  must 
be  done  promptly  and  well. 

Only  Congress  Is  In  position  to  see  that  the  political  misuse 
cf  relief  appropriations,  which  has  been  a  national  scandal  for 
years,  is  not  duplicated  In  the  administration  of  moneys  made 
available  for  dcfen  e  purposes. 

America  would  forever  hang  hor  head  in  shame  if  history  wrote 
on  her  pages  that  one  cent  of  funds  appropriated  to  a  defense  war 
chest  followed  relief  moneys  Into  a  political  war  chest.  Tliat  is 
a  di.sgrace  from  which  the  United  States  must  be  protected,  and 
Congress,  bv  remaining  In  session.  Is  In  position  to  prevent  it. 

Another  disgrace  which  America  might  suffer  and  which  Congress 
can  prevent  Is  that  the  defense  appropriations  toe  used  to  line 
private  pockets  War  profiteers,  whatever  their  connections,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  bleed  these  funds.  Americas  slogan  can  well 
be.  ■"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  profiteers." 

Fifty  thousand  alrplar.es  a  year  will  require  a  system  of  airports 
on  a  scale  far  greater  than  the  Nation  has  in  sight.  Mechanized 
armies,  to  be  effective,  will  need  military  highways  spreading  from 
shore  to  shore  in  a  network  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  anything 
now  in  existence.     These  again  are  fields  In  which  the  congreuional 


half  of  the  national-defense  team  can  he  of  great  service  to  the 
Chief  Ex«-cutlve. 

It  Us  unfortunate  that  this  emergency  arises  on  the  eve  of  the 
national  conventions  and  the  presidential  election  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  in  the  United  States  who  believe  It  would  have 
been  proper  for  the  President,  in  view  of  the  crisis  he  outlined, 
to  have  taken  llie  whole  question  completely  out  of  politics  by 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  renounce  any  third-term  ambitions. 
One  brief  statement  would  clear  the  atmosphere.  Unmistakably 
It  Is  his  move 

His  failure  to  do  so  already  Is  t>elng  construed  In  his  ovm  party 
as  meaning  that  political  considerations  are  not  to  l>e  forgotten. 
Already  certain  third-term.ltes  are  seeking  to  stnmpode  the  country 
Into  what  they  are  plea.sed  to  call  a    "draft  Roosevelt"  movement. 

Their  conduct  cannot  fall  to  raise  th?  question  of  whether  this 
Is   defense    mobilization    or    political    mobilization. 

Continued  efforts  by  the  third-termites  to  give  this  country  the 
radio  Jitters,  and  thus  obscure  the  vital  Issues,  cannot  fail  in  the 
long  run  to  raise  the  disturbing  question  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
national   defense   program   as  outlined   to  Congress. 

If  we  use  the  safeguards  available  to  us,  we  will  not  risk  losing 
the  fight  against  dictatorship  getting  ready  for  It.  By  that,  of 
course,  we  will  run  no  risks  of  being  embroiled  in  war  preparing 
to  maintain  peace.  By  that  means,  we  can  isolate  the  germ  of 
desire  for  war.  and  give  the  first  inoculation  of  that  scrvim  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

The  New  Deal  slopan  of  7  years,  "Talk  big  and  carry  a  pop  gun," 
Is  now  dead,  and  we  are  ready  to  return  to  the  good  old  American 
doctrine  of  "Speak  softly  and"  carry  a  big  stick  "  That  Is  a  slogan 
worth  resuming  not  only  for  our  national  policy  btit  also  for  our 
personal  guidance  as  Individuals  In  whom  lodges  the  final  authority 
of   this  Nation. 

We.  as  a  people,  have  a  big  stick  we  can  use  against  enemies 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  That  big  stick  consists  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  rights  guaranteed  us  by  our  Constitution. 
Beware  of  any  voice  which  urges  you  to  lay  down  your  big  stick, 
whether  he  asks  It  in  the  name  of  preparedness  or  anything  else. 

We  all  concede  that  America  needs  rearming.  Most  of  us  de- 
manded long  ago  that  this  country  prepare  to  hold  her  own  in  the 
arena   of   nations. 

•  A  generation  ago  America  organized  an  Army  division  for  the 
first  World  War  in  which  were  men  from  Maine  and  men  from 
California,  men  from  Oregon  and  men  from  Florida,  men  from 
Pennsylvania  and  men  from  Minnesota,  men  from  the  North  and 
South  and  East  and  West.  Tl^ose  men  stood  .shoulder  to  shoulder 
In  the  ranks,  and  they  battled  side  by  side  In  what  we  then  hoped 
was  a  war  to  end  wars 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  to  us  how  completely  that  war 
failed  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  But  disappointment 
over  failure  to  achieve  the  end  of  permanent  peace  will  never  tarnish 
the  gallantry  of  the  soldiers  who  merged  their  racial  and  geographic 
differences   In   the   famous  Rainbow  Division 

Tonight  America  is  calling  for  another  Rainbow  Division.  She 
needs  48  State's  that  will  stand  shoulder  to  shou'der  to  make 
America  safe  for  democracy.  Far  later  than  we  should,  we  have 
awakened  to  our  dangers  from  abroad.  The  next  few  months 
will   tell   whether  we  have  awakened  to  our  dangers  from  within. 

Our  first  duty  Is  to  our  own  country.  We  must  rearm  America 
so  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  all  they  stand  for  will  be 
forever  safe 

Pennsylvania  is  proud  to  volunteer  her  services  In  this  new 
Rainbow  Division.  As  Governor  of  the  Keystone  State,  I  whole- 
heartedly pledge  the  full  cooperation  of  our  Industrial  Com- 
monwealth of  10,000,000  people  In  a  drive  for  proper  and  adequate 
defenses 

As  I  look  Into  the  faces  before  me  tonight  I  know  that  Minne- 
sota also  stands  ready  to  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  I  know 
that  Minnesota  as  always  is  ready  to  do  her  full  share  in  pro- 
tecting our  fiag. 

But  one  final  warning.  Let  us  resolve  not  to  permit  that  new 
Rainbow  Division  to  be  mustered  under  sealed  orders.  Let's  find 
out  where  we  are  going 

I  for  one  take  no  stock  In  the  belief  that  we  need  to  have  war. 
I  believe  that  rearmament,  coupled  with  a  policy  of  no  more 
meddling,  no  more  burning  of  Uncle  Sam's  fingers  at  the  fires 
of  Europe,  will  be  the  best  possible  guaranty  of  continued  peace 

Almost  all  the  world  is  engaged  In  a  gigantic  dance  of  death,  and 
I  still  think  It  will  be  possible  for  Uncle  Sam  to  be  a  wallflower 
at  that  vast  military  ball. 

I  know  America  wants  peace,  and  I  for  one  am  tired  of  hearing 
the  new  dealers  brand  every  man  who  urges  peace  an  isolationist. 

But  If  war  must  come.  I  know  of  only  one  war  worth  fighting,  and 
that  Is  a  war  to  preserve  American  liberty. 

Let  us  reject  any  temptation  to  sacrifice  that  liberty  In  getting 
ready  to  defend  It. 

American  patriots  of  whatever  party  can  make  no  more  Important 
decision  this  summer  and  fall  than  to  resolve  to  fight  dictatorship 
and  jingoism  with  ballots,  lest  one  day  in  the  future  they  have  to 
fight  that  evil  pair  with  bullets. 

May  Cod  preserve  our  Nation.  Give  us  courage  in  tlil$  bo\u  of 
peril  to  see  our  duty  and  then  to  do  It. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Grand  River  Dam  District,  Oklahoma 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday,  May  27.  1940 


STATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  THE  NORTHEAST  OKLAHOMA 
ARSENAL  ASSOCIATION,  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  HON. 
\fTgK  SILVA,  VTNTTA.  OKLA. 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rccou.  I  Include  the  following  sUtement: 

PossTBiuras  or  th«  Okamd  Rrvxx  Dam  Distmct  as  a  Location  rom 
A  FrontAL  AssEMAi.  oa  Othe*  Forms  or  Iudtjsteiai.  DrvixoPMETrr 
AixnD  With  National  Dcpcnsz 

rOETWOSD 

It  ts  the  piirpcBe  of  this  brief  survey  to  point  out  some  of  the 
facts  and  figures  which  Indicate  that  northeast  Oklahoma,  the 
Grand  River  dam  district.  Is  a  logical  location  for  industries  Im- 
portant m  the  national -defense  program.  This  material  Is  not  sub- 
mitted for  use  m  support  of  a  campaign  for  ar.y  specific  project, 
but  It  Is  intended  as  basic  material  upon  which  presentations  for 
definite  proposals  may  be  developed.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the 
NonheaBt  Oklaboma  Arsenal  AMOdatlon  In  furthering  the  program 
set  forth. 

This  report  points  out  the  geographical  advantages  of  the  Grand 
River  Dam  district.  Its  widely  diversified  natural  resources,  its  rich 
and  varied  fuel  and  power  resources.  Its  transportation  facilities,  its 
abundant  supply  of  Intelligent  and  readily  adaptable  labor,  and  ita 
othpr  attributes  which  merit  the  consideration  of  those  whose  re- 
sponsibility It  may  be  to  determine  the  location  of  the  Nation's 
defense  facilities  and  industries. 

The  Northeast  Oklahoma  Arsenal  Association  was  organized  by 
local  Interests  within  the  Grand  River  Dam  district,  and  has  gamed 
widespread  support  for  its  purpose  and  program.  Leaders  in  public 
life  and  private  business  over  a  much  wider  area  than  even  the 
limits  at  the  Grand  River  Dam  area  have  pledged  their  support  to 
this  program  in  recognition  of  the  potentiaUtJes  of  this  region  for 
national-defense  developments. 

The  oflloers  and  directors  of  the  Northeast  Oklahoma  Arsenal 
Association  represent  many  communities  and  many  business  classi- 
fications. Individually  and  collectively  they  stand  ready  to  work 
with  those  charged  with  the  refponslbUity  of  selecting  a  location 
for  a  Federal  arsenal  or  for  other  forms  of  Industrial  development 
allied  with  the  national-defense  facilities  of  this  country. 

NOKTHKAST  OKLAHOMA    AXSENAI.   ASSOCIATION 

It  Is  the  pinpose  of  the  Northeast  Oklahoma  Arsenal  Association 
to  exploit  the  advantages  of  the  Grand  River  Dam  area  as  the  logi- 
cal location  for  a  Federal  arsenal  and  other  forms  of  Industrial 
development  as  they  are  related  to  the  program  of  national  defense. 

To  buUd  an  organization  of  sufficient  strength  and  interest  that 
it  will  command  respect  both  In  this  area  and  in  its  approaches 
to  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

Throiigh  the  medium  of  a  carefully  prepared  survey,  followed 
up  with  a  program  of  personal  efforts  and  contacts,  encourage  the 
War  Department,  or  some  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  make  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  Grand  River  Dam  area 
to  determine  Its  advantages  of  location,  resources,  etc.,  with  refer- 
ence to  national -defense  developments. 

Following  these  preliminary  steps,  to  adopt  as  the  first  major 
objective  of  the  organization  the  securing  of  the  location  of  a  new 
Federal  arsenal  for  the  Grand  River  Dam  area. 

To  take  as  the  second  definite  objective  of  the  association  the 
securing  of  the  location  of  a  Federal  nitrate  plant  to  be  operated 
in  connection  with  the  Grand  River  Dam. 

To  exploit  the  possibilities  of  this  area  insofar  as  chemical  indus- 
tries are  concerned,  both  as  they  are  related  to  the  national  de- 
fense, but  also  as  they  relate  to  Industrial  chemicals,  both  present 
and  anticipated. 

To  work  in  cooperation  with  other  groui>s  and  agencies  for  the 
development  of  this  entire  area  through  the  encouragement  of 
Industries  which  are  related  to  the  national -defense  program  and 
which  may  be  developed  as  private  enterprises. 

NOKTHKAar  OKLAHOMA  AXSENAL  STTIiVTT 

With  the  completion  of  the  Grand  River  Dam  early  In  1940. 
northeast  Oklahoma  offers  an  Ideal  location  for  a  Federal  arsenal 
or  industrial  plants  allied  with  the  program  of  national  defense. 
Located  equal  distance  from  Chicago  and  El  Paso,  Tex  ,  and  Rp- 
proxlmately  half  way  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast,  the 
Grand  River  Dam  area  is  Inaccessible  from  any  exposed  boundaries. 
It  Is  midway  between  the  Federal  arsenals  at  Rock  Island.  Ill  ,  and 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  The  location  Is  Ideal  from  the  standpoint  of 
raw  uuiterlals,  fuel  reso'oroes,  power,  and  labor  supply.    ClixuaUc 


conditions,  water  resources,  transportation,  and  Industr'al  services 
are  favorable.  This  brief  survey  will  give  brief  factual  information 
about  this  area  and  summarize  seme  of  Its  advantages. 

Grand  River  Dam  (Pen.sacola  project)  :  Grand  River  Is  a  tributary 
of  the  Arkansas,  its  headwaters  bcmg  in  southern  Kansas,  and  its 
never-ceasing  flew  being  fed  by  the  streams  cf  the  Ozarks  Above 
the  site  of  the  Grand  River  Dam.  Grand  River  drains  the  run-off 
waters  of  10.415  square  miles,  with  a  maximum  annual  run-off  of 
10  600  000  acre-feet,  and  with  a  maximum  fl  cd  flow  of  220.000 
second-feet  The  dam  will  impound  1  68i3  0<X)  acre-feet  and  its 
spillway  will  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  525  000  second-feet  At 
elevation  745,  the  lake  area  will  be  46.500  acres,  the  largest  body  of 
water  within  a  radius  cf  200  miles. 

In  1935  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  created  the  Grand  River 
Dam  Authority,  comprising  14  counties  of  northeastern  Oklahoma, 
a  public  corporatK  n.  and  a  State  instrumentality  created  as  a  con- 
servation and  reclamation  district  Bonds  were  Issued  to  be  repaid 
by  the  sale  of  electric  power.  This  authority  received  an  alloca- 
tion cf  $20,000  000  loan  and  grant  from  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration 

The  dam.  scheduled  for  completion  early  In  1940  Is  6.565  feet  long, 
making  it  the  longest  multiple  arch  dam  In  the  world  The  length 
of  continuous  concrete  Is  5  680  feet,  and  of  the  multiple  arch  sec- 
tion 4.284  feet.  The  height  of  the  buttresses  in  the  river  bed  wiU 
be  150  feet,  and  the  dam  is  200  feet  wide  at  the  base.  The  power- 
house Is  immediately  below  the  west  end  of  the  dam  and  is  285 
feet  long  and  75  feet  wide,  providing  space  for  four  20  000-horse- 
power  units  to  be  installed,  and  for  two  future  ones  of  the  ^m» 
capacity  The  power  produced  by  four  16.000-kllovolt-ampere  gt  n- 
erators  will  be  at  a  potential  of  13  800  volts,  and  the  annual  p'.wer 
output  will  be  200,000.000  kilowatt-hours  with  the  present  Installed 
capac:tv 

Two  additional  dams  are  anticipated  In  the  complete  Grand 
River  project,  and  the  ultimate  estimated  power  output  is  440.000.- 
000  kilowatt -hours  per  year 

Grand  River  Dam  area:  The  Grand  River  Dam  district,  located  la 
the  northeast  corner  of  Oklahoma,  surrounds  the  Pensacola  Dam, 
now  under  construction  on  Grand  River,  and  Includes  14  countiea 
as  follows:  Adair.  Cherokee.  Craig.  Creek.  Delaware.  Mayes,  Musko- 
gee. Nowata.  Mcintosh,  Okmulgee,  Ottawa.  Sequoyah.  Tulsa,  and 
Wagoner.  This  region  Is  located  In  the  foothills  of  the  Ozark 
Plateau  region.  Because  of  the  topography  of  the  area,  the  Grand 
River  Is  a  stream  of  unusual  flow  in  a  valley  of  great  beauty  and 
with  great  potentialities  for  the  service  of  man  The  Grand  River 
Dam  area  Includes  9.669  square  miles  In  northeast  Oklahoma  and 
has  a  population  of  577J212. 

History:  The  story  of  Oklahoma  Is  different  from  that  of  any  other 
State  In  the  Union,  and.  of  the  entire  State,  the  history  of  north- 
east Oklahoma  Is  the  most  colorful.  This  was  made  the  melting 
pot  for  Indian  tribes  not  only  of  this  region  but  also  from  east  of 
the  Missi&slppl  River.  The  eastern  Indians,  known  as  the  Five  Civ- 
ilized Tribes,  established  their  own  governments,  and  each  trib« 
called  Itself  a  nation  and  had  its  own  boundaries,  laws,  and  officers. 
Military  posts  were  conveniently  located  for  the  purpose  of  maln- 
talnmg  order,  as  well  as  being  centers  of  contact  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Federal  Government;  missions  were  established  to 
provide  a  means  of  furthering  Christianity,  education,  and  culture 
among  the  Indians.  This  area  became  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  present  State  was  Oklahoma  Territory  The 
twin  Territories  were  merged  and  Oklahoma  became  the  46tli 
State  of  the  Union  November  16.  1907. 

Natural  resources:  No  region  of  the  United  States  has  a  greater 
wealth  of  natural  resources  or  a  wider  range  of  Important  mineral 
deposits  than  the  Grand  River  Dam  area.  Although  a  young  State, 
Oklahoma  has  ranked  consistently  In  fourth  place  among  the  States 
from  the  standpoint  of  mineral  production,  and  the  reserves  of  this 
State  are  largely  assembled  la  northeast  Oklahoma.  Coal  is  locked 
up  In  the  hUls  around  Grand  River  Dam,  according  to  Government 
estimates,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  75.000  000.000  tons — enough 
to  last,  at  the  average  rate  of  mining,  for  25.000  years.  This  area 
has  vast  amounts  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  It  is  at  the  center 
of  the  midcontlnent  region  which  has  more  than  70  percent  of  th« 
Nation  s  reserves  of  these  essential  resources. 

The  most  abundant  metal  is  zinc.  During  several  years  one 
county  In  this  region.  Ottawa,  produced  more  zinc  than  all  the 
other  States  combined.  Associated  with  zinc  Is  lead.  There  are 
Btlll  vast  amounts  of  zinc  and  lead  unmlned  In  Ottawa  County. 
Among  the  other  mineral  deposits  adjacent  to  the  Grand  River  Dam 
are  copper,  iron,  manganese,  granite,  limestone,  marble,  sh.^le, 
cement,  bentonlte,  glass  sand,  volcanic  a.sh,  tripoU.  and  novaculite. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  general  area  surrounding  the  Grand 
River  Dam  Is  extremely  wealthy  in  natural  resources.  The  annual 
production  of  minerals  from  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Kansas.  Louls'ana, 
Missouri.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  Is  in  excess  of  $1,750,- 
000.000.  or  more  than  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  production. 
These  States  lead  In  the  production  of  coal,  bauxite,  molybdenum, 
gold,  sliver,  lead,  cement,  stone,  copper,  and  pota&slum  salts  They 
also  furnish  vast  amounts  of  asphalt,  barlte.  chat?:,  clay,  feldspar, 
fluorspar,  fuller's  earth,  graphite,  gypsum,  helium,  mercury,  oil- 
stones, ores,  pumice,  salt,  tantalum  ore.  titanium  ore,  uranium  and 
vanadium  ores. 

Practically  all  of  the  minerals  considered  important  in  national- 
defense  plans  and  produced  In  this  country  come  from  this  eight- 
State  region,  and  most  of  the  other  strategic  materials  not  now 
produced  In  quaiitlty  In  the  United  States  are  known  to  exist  m  this 
area. 
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Labor  supply:  With  Its  population  being  over  98  percent  native- 
born,  a  decided  advantage  exists  In  the  Grand  River  Dam  district 
over  other  areas  where  the  standards  of  labor  personnel  arc  not  so 
high  Skilled  artisans  are  to  be  found  In  almost  every  line,  and  the 
possibility  of  labor  shortage  Is  almost  out  of  the  question  because 
an  almo.st  unlimited  supply  of  high-grade.  Intelligent,  and  readily 
adaptable  labor  may  be  drawn  from  the  area.  Most  of  the  labor  in 
this  area  Is  on  an  opien-shop  basis,  with  miscellaneous  union  labor 
working  harmonluu.sly.  with  resulting  peace  and  friendship  The 
labor  of  this  area  Is  loyal  to  American  Ideals.  The  labor  supply  may 
be  drawn  from  all  of  northeast  Oklahoma,  which  had  a  population 
In  1930  of  1  087.174 

Industrial  development  cf  area:  Although  but  2  generations 
removed  from  the  Indian  settlement  period  northeast  Oklahoma  ha.s 
made  remarkable  Industrial  progress.  Indicating  the  acceptance  by 
private  Industry  of  the  advantages  of  this  area.  According  to  the 
1937  census  of  mnnufactures.  northeast  Oklahoma  had  613  manu- 
facturlnf  establLshments.  giving  employment  to  16.088  wage  earners. 
These  concerns  paid  $16,684,273  annually  In  wages.  $135,323,899  for 
materials,  and  had  products  valued  at  $195,225,155  In  addition  to 
the  manufacturing  activity,  the  area  had,  in  1935.  291  mining  indus- 
tries, which  paid  $5.440  930  in  wages,  and  the  value  of  their  produc- 
tion being  $18,183,504  Leading  In  manufacturing  activity  are 
petroleum  refining,  heavy-equipment  manufacturing,  lead  and  zinc 
smelling  and  refining,  gla.ss  manufacturing,  etc  Throughout  the 
•Grand  River  Dam  area  there  is  a  wealth  of  available  sites,  with 
unlimited  space  for  expansion. 

Power  resources:  Northeast  Oklahoma,  with  the  completion  of  the 
Grand  River  Dam.  will  be  favorably  supplied  with  power  at  favor- 
able rates.  In  addition  to  Grand  River  Dam  power,  the  area  has  a 
number  of  municipal  power  plants  and  is  served  by  the  Intercon- 
nected systems  of  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma 
Gas  &  Electric  Co  .  Oklahoma  Power  &  Water  Co..  Oklahoma  Utili- 
ties Co.,  and  the  Empire  Di.'^trict  Electric  Co  Not  Including  the 
Grand  River  Dam  project.  Oklahoma  has  electric  power  facilities 
with  a  total  generating  capacity  of  331.334  kilowatts.  There  are  27 
steam  power  plants  with  a  capacity  of  289.487  kilowatts.  67  Internal- 
ccmbustlon  plants.  4  combination  plants,  and  2  hydroelectric  plants 
In  addition  to  Grand  River  Dam.  The  network  of  connected  inter- 
state transnrt.ssion  lines  assures  an  adequate  supply  of  power  to 
n.eet  unforeseen  demands. 

Energy  resources:  It  Is  doubtfxU  if  any  area  of  the  United  States 
can  equal  northea-stern  Oklahoma  In  the  amount  and  range  of  en- 
ergy resources,  Including  oil.  natural  gas.  coal,  and  water  power. 
The  Grand  River  Dam  is  at  the  center  of  a  reserve  of  79,000,000.000 
tons  of  coal.  This  region  has  long  been  a  leader  In  petroleum  pro- 
duction. Not  only  does  this  district  produce  approximately  100- 
000.000  barrels  of  oil  per  year,  but  It  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Mid- 
Continent  area,  which  accounts  for  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  production.  This  area  Is  also  served  by  Interconnected 
natural-gas  systems,  with  many  years'  supply  In  sight.  It  is  also  at 
the  center  of  the  area  which  annually  produces  70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  natural  gas  The  water-power  possibilities  are  Indicated 
by  the  Pensacola  project  and  other  proposed  developments  on 
Grand  River. 

Water  resources:  All  of  northeast  Oklahoma  is  networked  with 
streams  fed  largely  by  springs  In  the  foothills  of  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains. The  annual  rainfall  In  this  area  is  approximately  40  Inches, 
and  It  Is  well  distributed  throughout  the  year.  The  ground-water 
situation  Is  most  favorable,  and  In  many  areas  an  abundance  of 
water  Is  available  merely  from  the  use  of  sand  pumps.  The  Grand 
River  Dam  Itself  will  Impound  550.000.000,000  gallons  of  water. 

Transportation  facilities;  Oklahoma,  the  youngest  of  the  Southern 
States  and  the  second  largest,  has  extensive  and  well-distributed 
transportation  systems,  and  this  is  especially  true  In  northeast 
Oklahoma.  The  railroads  of  the  State,  operating  a  total  mileage 
close  to  7.000  miles,  provide  adequate  passenger  and  freight  service 
to  all  sections  Of  the  total  mileage,  all  but  a  few  miles  are  operated 
by  12  class  I  roads,  which  provide  trunk  imes  from  East  to  West 
and  North  to  South.  The  total  mileage  of  Oklahoma's  State  high- 
way system  is  in  excess  of  8.000  miles,  made  up  of  approximately 
3.300  miles  of  hard-stirface  roads.  3.700  miles  of  treated  and  un- 
treated gravel  roads,  and  only  about  1.100  miles  of  dirt  roads.  A 
project  Is  under  way  to  make  the  Arkansas  and  Verdigris  Rivers 
navigable  Into  the  Grand  River  Dam  area.  When  this  Is  completed 
access  can  then  be  made  for  direct  shipments  to  Gulf  coast  ports 
The  area  is  also  well  provided  with  main-line  air-transpnrt  service, 
and  airports  throughout  the  area  are  generally  In  excellent  con- 
dition. 

Cities  and  towns:  The  population  of  the  Grand  River  Dam  area 
is  well  distributed  Cities  and  towns  with  a  population  of  2,.'iO0  or 
more  In  1930  are:  Barllesville,  14.763;  Brlstow.  6.619;  Claremore, 
3.720;  Commerce,  2.608;  Drumrlght.  4.972;  Henryetta,  7.694;  Miami. 
8,064;  Muskogee.  32,026;  Nowata,  3.531;  Okmulgee,  17,097:  Picher, 
7,773;  Sand  Springs.  6,674;  Sapulpa.  10,533;  Tulsa,  141.258;  Vlnita, 
4,263;  Wagoner.  2.994. 

Climate:  The  eastern  part  of  Oklahoma  is  essentially  Eigreeable 
for  living  and  exceptional  so  far  as  agilculture  is  concerned.  The 
annual  average  rainfall  Is  about  40  Inches,  with  75  to  80  percent 
falling  during  the  210-day  growing  season  between  March  1  and 
October  31  Snow  which  averages  only  a  few  inches  annually  sel- 
dom lasts  more  than  a  few  da>'s  It  iB  unnecessary  for  any  lost  time 
to  be  charged  up  In  any  industrial  activity  to  extreme  weather 
conditions  With  short,  mild  winters  the  summers  are  correspond- 
ingly long  with  warm  temperature,  but  the  climate  Is  dry  and  the 


nights  are  nearly  always  cool.  The  annual  average  temperature  is 
60  7  F.  with  the  average  maximum  temperature  being  72.2,  and 
the  average  minimum  49  1. 

Business  in  area:  Northeast  Oklahoma,  comprising  33.6  percent 
of  the  State's  land  area,  has  45  4  percent  of  Its  population  and  an 
annual  buying  income  of  $436,314,000.  or  46  9  percent  of  the  State 
total.  This  area  has  165242  registered  automobiles,  133.338  elec- 
tric light  and  power  customers,  and  83.369  farms.  Because  Income 
Is  almost  equally  tllvlded  between  agriculture,  production  of  min- 
erals, and  manufacturing,  bu.sintss  coi.dltlons  In  the  area  are 
unusually  stable  Sharp  fluctuations  In  bu.slne.ss  trends  are  seldom 
noticed.  Employment  figures,  according  to  most  recent  Informa- 
tion, are  as  follows:  Manufacturing,  16.088;  mining,  6,216;  reUU. 
23.561;  and  wholesale,  4.700. 

Agriculture:  A  diversified  system  of  agriculture  Is  practiced  In 
this  area,  providing  almost  year-around  farm  production  to  be 
made  available  to  business  and  Industrial  employees.  Because  of 
Its  central  location  end  varied  topography,  this  region  produces 
most  of  the  major  crops  of  the  United  States  with  the  single 
exception  of  citrus  fruits  The  total  cash  farm  Income  In  the  State 
In  1937,  amounting  to  $186,155,000,  placed  Oklahoma  fourth 
among  the  Southern  States  and  was  an  lncrea.se  of  $37,317,000  over 
the  comparable  figure  of  1936.  Of  this  total  cash  farm  Income, 
$89,168  was  derived  from  crops  and  $82  322.000  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  This  area  and  that  adjacent  to  It  produces 
large  quantities  of  wheat,  cotton,  oats,  corn,  and  fruits.  Although 
Oklahoma  often  Is  considered  as  a  prairie  State,  a  considerable  area 
of  native  forest  land  extends  from  the  southern  pine  region  of 
the  southeast  to  the  western  boundarlos  of  the  State,  where  oak 
and  some  other  types  prevail.  The  number  of  trees  Indigenous  to 
Oklahoma  Is  134. 

Advantages  for  arsenal :  The  foregoing  merely  Indicates  the 
numerous  advantages  available  in  the  Grand  River  Dam  area  for 
an  arsenal  and  for  Indust.ies  related  to  the  national-defense  faclll- 
itles  Each  new  development  in  the  International  situation  re- 
emphasizes  the  lmix)rtance  of  locating  this  Nation's  defense  facil- 
ities away  from  the  exposed  coasts.  In  this  regard  northeast  Okla- 
homa is  superbly  located,  combining  the  advantages  of  a  most 
central  interior  location  with  the  fact  that  It  is  readily  accessible 
from  North.  East,  South,  or  West.  Although  this  area  is  not  far 
from  the  geographical  center  of  the  Nation  and  close  by  the  popu- 
lation center,  it  Is  still  far  away  from  the  major  concentrations 
of  population  as  well  as  the  major  Industrial  areas  where  an  enemy 
might  be  expected  to  concentrate  Its  first  attacks.  Furthermore, 
this  district  Is  centrally  located  In  an  area  without  any  natlonal- 
defen.se  plants  at  this  time,  being  almost  exactly  equal  distance 
between   the  plants  at   Rock   Island.   111.,   and   San   Antonio.   Tex. 

This  area  Is  believed  to  have  more  of  the  natural  resources  needed 
for  such  a  program  than  any  other  district  so  centrally  located  In 
the  United  States  Water  Is  available  of  good  quality  and  In  abun- 
dance for  any  Industrial  undertaking.  Climate  Is  favorable  and  the 
labor  supply  Is  abundant.  Eectrlc  energy  Is  available  at  low  rates, 
and  with  the  completion  of  Grand  River  Dam  there  will  be  a  surplus 
of  electric  energy  in  northeast  Oklahoma.  Zinc,  a  munitions  neces- 
sity, is  available  in  Ottawa  County  in  one  of  the  most  important 
producing  areas  In  the  world.  A  portion  of  the  products  of  this  area 
is  reduced  within  the  area.  This  area  also  ranks  high  In  lead  pro- 
duction, and  much  of  It  is  reduced  nearby.  Cotton  for  use  in 
explosives  and  for  other  uses  Is  available  from  the  cotton  fields  of 
Oklahoma.  Coal  Is  available  In  abundance  for  the  Innumerable 
products  made  from  It,  Including  some  of  the  more  important 
explosives. 

When  the  magic  wand  of  chemistry  is  waved  over  bituminous 
coal  the  results  are  beyond  comprehension.  Prom  this  product,  by 
low-pressure  distillation.  Is  developed  g^,  coke,  and  coal  tar.  Prom 
coal  tar  and  gas  therefrom  many  well-known  producta  ore  derived. 
In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  materials  used  in  everyday  life, 
two  Important  explosives  are  derived  from  coal  tar.  One  Is  picric 
acid,  which  has  been  used  as  an  explosive  since  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  and  the  other  Is  nitric  acid,  a  very  Important  factor  in  the 
manufacturing  of  explosives. 

Coal  In  northeast  Oklahoma  Is  a  high-class  bituminous  coal,  and 
Is  mined  under  Ideal  conditions,  with  very  little  Impurities  In  the 
coal  seam,  very  little  methane  gas  present,  and  dust  explosions 
unheard  of  In  this  region.  Thoroughgoing  analyses  show  that  gas 
can  be  manufactured  from  this  coal  It  Is  also  known  that  by 
coking  this  coal  it  will  make  a  much  more  desirable  domestic  fuel. 

In  view  of  the  outstanding  advantages  offered  by  this  district,  the 
Northeast  Oklahoma  Arsenal  As.soclatlon  asks  that  an  exhaustive 
Federal  survey  be  ordered  Immediately  to  determine  the  Importance 
of  the  Grand  River  Dam  area  to  the  national -defense  program  and 
pledges  full  cooperation  of  the  entire  area  In  such  a  study. 

House  Resolution  36 

House  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War  to  Investigate  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  establishing  an  arsenal  and 
munition  works,  the  same  being  convertible  to  the  manufacture 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  airplane  factory,  and  training  school 
for  pilots  and  mechanics,  all  of  which  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  In  peacetime  and  wartime 
Whereas    we    are    cognizant    of    the    fact    that    there    are    several 

wars,    declared    and    undeclared,    now    going    on    throughout    the 

world;  and 
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Whereas  agricultural  activities  and  the  animal-husbandry  In- 
dustry are  the  two  chief  pursuits  of  livelihood  In  which  the  people 
of   Olclahoma   are   now   engaged;    and 

•Whereaa  eastern  Okla^oma  Is  a  part  of  the  United  States  wmcn 
18  far  removed  from  any  coast  and  woiUd  prove  less  vulnerable  to 
an  attack  than  possibly  any  other  area  In  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  its  natural  terrain;   and 

Whereas  eastern  Oklahoma  has  all  of  the  necessary  materials 
for  the  manufacture  and  production  of  the  many  supplies  that 
can  be  used  m  peacetime,  and  which  production  can  be  rapidly 
converted  In  wartime  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  such  as  lead, 
zinc,  iron  ore,  potash,  manganese,  cotton,  petroleum,  and  hydro- 
electric power;   and 

Whereas  all  of  the  present  arsenals  and  munition  works  now 
located  In  the  United  States,  save  and  except  one,  are  located 
tn  the  cloee  proximity  of  the  oceans  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  are  vulnerable  to  foreign  attack:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seventeenth 
Let;islatuTe  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War  be 
memorialized  to  take  cognizance  of  the  possibilities  of  eastern 
Oklahoma  in  the  proposed  program  of  national  defense,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  such 
area  In  that  program  by  Investigating  the  feasibility  and  practica- 
bility of  establishing  commercial  fertilizer  plants,  convertible  mu- 
nition works,  arsenals,  airplane  factories,  and  training  schools  for 
'pilots  and  mechanics;   be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  a  copy  to  each 
Senator  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
and  a  copy  to  the  Honorable  Harry  H.  Woodrlng,  Secretary  of  War 
ol    the    United    States. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives  the  10th  day  of  April 

1039. 

*  Don  WiXCH, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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How  the  Term  "Fifth  Column*'  Originated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f  or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27,  1940 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcorb.  I  include  the  foUowing  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  term  "fifth  column": 

A  great  deal  of  ctnrloslty  has  been  aroused  recently  by  the 
repeated  use  of  the  expression  "fifth  column"  In  the  press 
and  over  the  radio.  The  way  in  which  it  has  been  used  has 
served  to  give  a  good  Idea  of  Its  meardng.  but  very  few  have 
known  how  the  term  originated. 

In  checking  back  it  Is  found  that  the  expression  "fifth 
column"  started  with  General  Emilio  Mola  during  the  recent 
civil  war  In  Spain. 

During  that  war  General  Mola  was  in  command  of  the 
Nationalist  troops  which  were  marching  against  Madrid. 
When  questioned  about  the  disposition  of  his  troops  he  is 
said  to  have  replied: 

We  have  four  columns  on  the  march  outside  the  city.  In  the  city 
we  have  a  fifth  column. 

By  the  words  "in  the  dty  we  have  a  fifth  colxmMi"  he  meant 
that  within  the  city  he  had  people  working  and  doing  prac- 
tically the  same  thing  that  the  bunds  and  other  similar  or- 
ganizations have  done  in  Czechoslovakia,  Austria.  Poland. 
Denmark.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg,  and  as  they  are 
doing  throughout  the  United  States  today. 

Thus  a  new  expression  was  bom  and  added  to  modem  lan- 
guages. It  has  come  to  be  associated  with  any  subversive 
or  treacherous  imdercover  movements  made  within  a  country 
threatened  with  attack  by  an  enemy. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  Jr. 

OF  TENNKSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    HOWARD  H    BAKER 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  Honorable  Howard  H.  Baker,  attorney  general  of  the 
thirteenth  judicial  circuit  of  Tennessee,  at  the  Republican 
district  convention  of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  on  May  17,  1940: 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  chairman  of  this  convention,  a 
meeting  of  the  best  Republicans  in  America,  the  best  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  the  best  people  in  the  world.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  all  authorities  that  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  blood  In 
the  present-day  world  flows  through  the  veins  of  East  Tennes- 
seans.  We  are  not  patting  ourselves  on  the  back.  I  am  merely 
stating   facts. 

You  came  here  to  select  two  delegates  and  two  alternates  to  the 
national  convention  of  our  party  on  June  24  at  Philadelphia, 
at  which  meeting  we  shall  name  and  select  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States 

Our  party  had  its  inception  at  a  time  of  grave  national  peril, 
and  throughout  its  history,  which  Is  almost  a  history  of  our  great 
Nation,  it  has  directed  the  course  of  life  of  our  forefathers  and 
of  ourselves  with  three  exceptions,  the  administrations  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  of  FYanklln  Delano  Roosevelt. 
This  is  no  time  to  point  with  pride  nor  view  with  alarm.  It  is 
no  time  to  base  our  claims  upon  the  past,  glorious  though  It 
may  be.  We  are  happy  in  the  thou(^ht  that  our  party  was  bom 
In  travail:  to  have  been  born  otherwise  would  have  been  an 
unnatural  birth  We  are  proud  of  the  history  of  our  party,  of 
its  survival  In  1864,  and  of  its  leadership  throughout  modem 
years. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  familiar  with  this  history,  but 
they  now  are  face  to  face  with  cold  realities  They  respect  our 
history  and  tradition  but  they  are  far  more  concerned  with  the 
realities  of  today.  And  rightly  .w  What  are  the  realities'  Not 
a  campaign  between  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Republican 
Party.  If  so.  there  would  be  no  real  caiise  for  alarm  unless  It 
be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  unappeasable  appetite  of  the  of- 
fice seeker,  and  we  have  them  In  both  parties  We  have  them 
even  In  our  party,  the  party  of  Lincoln  and  his  Illustrious  suc- 
cessors. Republicans  for  revenue  only.  We  were  taught  by  our 
Master,  the  Nazarene,  that  if  we  would  see  clearly,  we  should  first 
cleanse  our  own  eyes 

We  do  not  face  the  Democratic  Party,  the  party  of  Jefferson. 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  or  even  of  the  Idealist.  Woodrow  Wilson  We 
do  not  face  the  party  of  Senator  Carter  Glass  or  of  Senator  George, 
or  of  Vice  President  Gamer,  or  of  Cordell  Hull,  our  own  Tcnnessean, 
who  would  be  a  most  formidable  opponent  but  who  doesn't  have  a 
Chinaman's  chance  (the  Gallup  poll  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing), and  the  reason  he  doesn't  have  a  chance  Is  that  he  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  P  D.  R  Mr.  Hull  has  not  yet  called  Mr  Roosevelt  "Our 
Lincoln"  and  never  will     So  that  eliminates  him. 

We  face  the  New  Deal,  and  by  early  fall  the  best  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  it  e.\lsts  today,  that  is,  those  Democrats  who 
believe  In  their  party's  principles  and  who  place  America  above  ple- 
counterlsm,  will  fold  their  tents  and  walk  silently  away.  I  pre- 
dict that  If  the  third  termites  nominate  Mr  Roosevelt  or  an 
outright  New  Dealer,  the  Democratic  Party  will  assemble  shortly 
and  nominate  a  Democratic  candidate  for  President  and  will  thus 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  a  doubt  of  the  election  of  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  Chief   Executive   of   this   ^eat    Nation 

It  Is  my  mature,  sincere,  and  heartfelt  belief  that  if  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  Is  to  remain  and  endure,  the  New  Deal 
must  be  eliminated  In  1940.  Unbridled  debt  will  eat  away  the 
foundation  of  any  nation,  family,  or  individual,  and  we  know 
that  our  national  debt  Is  now  unbridled.  Droves  of  mules  arc 
loose  In  the  clover  patch,  and  there  Is  no  mule  herder,  or  If  there 
Is  one  his  thoughts  are  upon  oth^r  subjects. 

The  New  Deal  has  attempted  to  stir  up  class  hatred  In  a  nation 
where  there  are  no  classes,  no  aristocracy  except  one  based  upon 
hard  work  and  accomplishment,  and  it  has  partially  succeeded, 
but  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  American  people  has  reaa- 
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Bprted  Itself,  and  we  again  realize  that  such  conflict  Is  futile,  that 
•'a  house  divided  against  itself  must  fall,"  that  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  are  still  the  cardinal  alms  of  free  men. 
that  lndu.stry  and  frugality  arc  still  words  to  be  prized,  and  that 
bard  work   Is  the  secret  of  succe.'«s. 

We  are  faced  with  the  towering  menace  of  European  war.  now 
almost  a  world  war.  one  which  may  cause  the  last  one  to  dwarf 
Into  Inslgnlflcmce.  It  is  a  situation  which  may  well  cau.'^e  the 
hearts  of  everyone — father,  mother,  son,  and  daughter — to  be  tre- 
mendously disturbed.  Twice  In  our  national  history  the  thought 
of  "don't  swap  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream"  was  u.sed  in 
political  campaigns  such  as  the  one  we  may  be  approaching.  The 
first  time  thl.s  expression  was  u.sed  It  was  true.  The  war  had  been 
waged  for  nearly  4  years:  Its  outcome  was  doubtful;  the  ls.';ue 
was  whether  the  War  between  the  States  should  continue  or  cea.'^e. 

It  was  a  real  issue.  If  Mr  Lincoln  had  been  defeated,  the  Union 
would  have  been  severed  immediately.  The  other  time  was  In  1916. 
Mr  Wilson  was  elected  upon  the  Issue  that  "He  kept  us  out  of  war  ' 
The  weeks  were  very  .short  after  Mr.  Wilson's  reelection  and  Inaueu- 
ration  until  we  were  very  active  participants  In  the  war  The 
gathering  war  clouds  will  probably  provide  the  chariot  wheels  for  the 
third-term  draft  in  1040.  but  I  Ijelieve  that  the  American  people 
have  too  mucli  common  sense  and  liave  their  feet  too  solidly  upon 
the  ground  to  bo  dtceived  by  such  a  feigned  issue  I  am  not  i,ne 
of  those  who  believe  tn  "peace  at  any  price"  or  complete  Isolation 
for  the  United  Slates  of  America.  The  latter  would  be  fine,  but  It 
Is  impossible.  However.  I  do  not  believe  In  unnecessary  blufHng  on 
our  part  or  going  to  war  over  a  few  barrels  of  oil  or  some  tin;  the 
New  Deal  lias  enough  tin.  anyway.  There  is  no  truer  statement  or 
thought  than  that  they  who  play  with  fire  will  get  burned  We 
should  spend  billions  for  defense  ar.d  keep  our  hands  out  of  Euro- 
pean shenanigans  and  "protection"  measures;  and.  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  our  present-day  Reptibllcan  statesmen,  "Let's  swap  horses 
and  stay  on  this  side  of  the  stream." 

Some  good  ha.s  been  accomplished  by  the  New  Deal  and  we  must 
retain  the  thiiiRs  which  are  worth  while.  This  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  to  recount  them. 

We  must  remove  fear  and  hatred  and  give  business  a  chance  to 
reassert  itself,  but.  above  all.  we  must  remove  the  New  Deal  When 
that  IS  done  our  problems  will  approach  solution  We  shall  solve 
them  by  the  concerted  thought  and  action  of  all  right-thinking 
Americans. 


Save  the  American  Home 
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PROGRAM    OF    INDIANA    HOME    OWNERS'    ASSOCLATION,    INC. 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  present  herewith  the  8-point  pro- 
gram of  the  Indiana  Home  Owners'  Association,  Inc..  of  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind..  a  growing  and  militant  organization  of  more 
than  3.000  Hoo.sier  home  owners. 

The  commendable  purpose  of  this  fine  association,  which 
was  organized  a  year  ago,  is  to  preserve  our  Christian  de- 
mocracy by  saving  the  American  home.  It  is  a  nonpartisan, 
nonprofit  organization,  and  it  has  the  support  of  many  lead- 
ing c:tizens  of  the  community. 

As  part  of  its  legislative  program  the  Home  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation is  promoting  the  Mead-Barbour  bill,  S.  3447.  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
This  measure  would  amend  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  by 
reducing  the  interest  rate  on  H.  O.  L.  C.  loans,  by  abolishing 
certain  deficiency  judgments,  and  by  providing  a  moratorium 
en  foreclosures. 

The  officers  and  leaders  of  the  association  are:  Henry  J. 
Peters,  president;  Piank  Bender,  vice  president;  Chester  W. 
Keen,  secretary;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Menefee.  assistant  secretary;  Dr. 
R.  L.  West,  treasurer;  Prank  V.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  board 


of  directors;  and  Herman  C.  Brandt,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

After  considerable  study  and  investigation,  based  on  prac- 
tical experience  with  this  pressing  problem,  the  association 
has  prepared  the  following  eight-point  program  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  American  home,  I  recommend  that  it  be 
given  the  serious  and  sympathetic  consideration  of  this 
Congress: 

It  l.s  nur  firm  conviction  that  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  offices  estab- 
lished throughout  the  various  metropolitan  centers  in  the  United 
State.s  are  being  maintained  at  excessive  and  unnecessary  cost  to 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  and  that  a  reputable  naltor 
who  knows  real  estate  and  who.so  integrity  is  beyond  question  in 
each  community  would  be  belter  fitted  not  only  to  receive  the  col- 
lections but  to  handle  the  real  estate  which  the  Heme  Owners' 
Loan  Corixiratlon  has  taken  back  than  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Oig.inizatlon  now  in  existence. 

It  would  have  the  added  advantage  of  enabling  those  mortgagors 
who  are  In  seme  difflrulties  with  their  mcrtgape  to  go  to  a  local 
individual  who  has  had  years  of  experlenrc  in  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness, and  to  present  to  him  their  problems,  and  with  his  help  and 
suggestion,  many  of  these  homes  which  have  been  foreclosed  ciu'.d 
have  been  saved  to  home  owners,  and  hundreds  of  thous.inds  of 
dollars  could  have  been  saved  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  by  efflclent  handling  by  some- 
one with  a  background  of  experience  and  adequate  knowledge  of 
real-estate  conditions  in  the  various  communities. 

With  this  preface,  we  suggest  the  following  changes  be  made: 

1.  That  the  Home  Owners'  Ljan  Corporation  law  or  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation,  whichever  may  be 
required,  be  amended  to  enable  tho.se  who  are  delinquent  in  their 
payments,  and  who  have  made  gocd-fallh  effort  to  pay.  po.<;sejs  good 
moral  character  and  honesty,  and  are  good  moral  risks,  accom- 
panied by  a  reasonable  probability  of  acquiring  a  sufficient  earning 
capacity  to  pay  out  their  mortgages,  may  roamortize  their  loans 
at  the  rtduced  Interest  rate  the  same  as  those  whose  mortgages  are 
current 

(a)  By  this  this  association  docs  not  mean  that  the  man  who 
has  never  paid,  and  who  has  never  endeavored  to  pay,  and  who  Is 
a  chlselcr  should  be  able  to  qualify  under  this  reamortlzation  plan. 

2  Amend  the  law  or  regulations  to  provide  that  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation,  if  it  still  possesses  property  which  has  been 
foreclosed,  shall  reconvoy  and  accept  a  mortgage  for  the  amount 
from  those  persons  who  are  good  moral  risks  and  possess  a  reas^.^n- 
able  probability  of  paying  out  their  mortgages  on  the  reamoriiza- 
tlon  ba.vls,  to  be  determined  by  a  home  owners'  debt  committee  &» 
provided  for  hereinafter. 

3  Place  the  handling  of  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  mort- 
gages and  collections  in  the  hands  of  a  reputable  local  real-estate 
agency  in  each  metropolitan  center  with  authority  to  trade  or  ex- 
change properties  now  owned  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion to  those  Home  Owners'  Loan  mortgagors  who  are  overhoused. 
and  accept  the  higher  priced  property.  In  order  that  the  Home 
Owners"  Loan  mortgagor  may  not  lo^e  his  entire  equity,  on  a  ba.sis 
which  will  assure  to  the  Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation  no  greater 
loss  than  would  be  sustained  in  the  handling  of  the  cheaper 
property 

4  On  foreclosures,  eliminate  appraisal  fees,  photographers'  fees, 
and  limit  attorneys'  fees  to  a  fixed  amount  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  foreclosure,  so  that  if  the  mortgagor  is  enabled  to  redeem  hla 
property  he  can  redeem  it  without  paying  more  than  a  reasonable 
fee  for  costs  and  expenses. 

5.  Require  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  to  take  Imme- 
diate steps  with  efficiency  to  Implement  the  amendment  for  rewrit- 
ing current  mortgages  at  a  lower  rate  of  Interest  on  the  longer  basis. 

6  Provide  that  in  event  of  foreclosure  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
mortgagor  may  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Frazler- 
Lemke  bill  for  farm  mortgages  by  the  same  proceedings  and  under 
the  same  terms. 

7  Provide  for  the  creation  of  a  home  owners'  debt  committee  in 
each  county  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  loans  before  foreclosure 
proceedings  are  Instituted,  and  for  the  purpose  of  working  with  the 
mortgagor  to  enable  him  to  manage  his  funds  and  budget  his  in- 
come so  that  reasonable  payments  may  be  made  on  his  mortgage, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  piissing  upon  credit  ratlhgs,  moral  risks,  and 
ability  to  pay,  and  the  probability  of  Income  of  those  who  seek  to 
repurchase  their  properties  which  have  been  foreclosed,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  be  appointed  in  each  community  tJ>'  the 
Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation,  two  members  by  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  mortgagors,  and  a  fifth  member  by  the  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  in  the  county  where  the  committee  is  appointed. 

8  If  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  Is  placed  on  a  basis  of 
efficiency,  properties  and  the  mortgages  managed  by  local  real-estate 
agencies  of  reputable  character,  and  excess  baggage  weeded  out, 
enough  savings  can  be  effected  to  accomplish  a  further  reduction 
In  the  Interest  rate  on  Home  Owners'  Loan  mortgages. 
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Business  Engaged  in  the  Marketing  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Products 
Should  Not  Be  Classified  as  Chain  Stores 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1940 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER,  OP  KANSAS 

Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  has  been  considering  H.  R.  1,  commonly 
known  as  the  antichain-store  bill,  which  is  designated  to 
protect  local  merchants  against  imfair  trade  tactics  of  the 
fast-growing  chain-store  monopoly.  On  May  10.  1940,  I 
appeared  before  this  subcommitte  in  opposition  to  an  amend- 
ment to  H.  R.  1.  which  the  subconMnittec  then  had  imder 
consideration,  which  contemplated  including  places  of  busi- 
ness engaged  in  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  in  the  category  of  chain  stores  and 
making  such  places  of  business  subject  to  the  tax  provided 
in  H.  R.  1  against  chain  stores.  My  statement  before  the 
subcommittee  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Winter.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  very  much 
of  your  time.  I  can  agree  with  practically  everything  Mr.  Disnet 
bas  said,  but  not  all  of  It. 

The  principal  reason  which  haa  prompted  my  appearance  here 
this  morning  Is  the  apparent  Intention  of  the  sponsor  of  H.  R.  1, 
my  learned  colleague  trom  the  State  of  Texas,  to  include  places  of 
bu.siness  engaged  In  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  along  with  the  other  businesses  to  which 
he  inurnds  to  apply  the  provisions  of  tbis  bill. 

At  the  outaet  of  my  discussion  I  woiild  like  to  make  It  plain  as 
to  Just  what  my  Interest  is  In  this  j>artlcular  legislation.  As  you 
gentlemen  know.  I  represent  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Kansas  While  Kansas  Is  known  throughout  the  country  as  one 
of  the  leading  farm  States.  It  also  possesses  great  mineral  resources 
and  Is  one  of  the  top-ranking  crude-oil-producing  States  of  the 
Nation.  It  might  surprise  you  gentlemen  to  learn  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  petroleum  produced  In  my  State  almost  equals  the 
total  annual  value  of  all  Us  farm  products. 

In  the  production  of  this  essential  resource  Kansas  ranks  sixth 
among  the  23  SUtes  which  produce  oil.  It  is  this  fact,  specif- 
ically which  is  responsible  for  the  Interest  of  my  constituents 
and  myself  In  the  attempt  of  the  sponsor  of  H.  R.  1  to  Include 
the  production  and  distribution  of  petroleum  products  In  the 
bill   which  Is  now  under  consideration  by   thU  committee. 

The  Third  Congressional  District  of  Kansas,  which  I  represent, 
contains  nine  counties  In  the  southeastern  part  of  our  State 
adtolning  Oklahoma.  This  particular  section  of  the  State  em- 
braces a  large  portion  of  the  State's  oll-producmg  area  and  the 
returns  from  this  activity,  naturally,  are  of  Immeasurable  economic 
benefit  to  the  residents  of  that  area. 

But  our  lntere0t  does  not  ceaae  with  the  production  of  the  oil 
Itself  In  addition  to  operating  their  own  oil  welln  the  residents 
of  my  district  also  refine  the  crude  oil  which  they  produce  into 
gasoline,  lubricants,  fuel  oils,  and  other  finished  petroleum  prod- 
ucu  for  consumption.  My  district  contain*  about  one-third  of 
the  total  capacity  of  all  the  refineries  now  In  operation  ui  the 
State  and  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  gainfuUy  engaged  in  the 
marketing  of  these  products. 

On  the  basis  of  the  cuirent  yield  of  gaaollne  from  crude  oU  It 
Is  estimated  thnt  the  gasoline  produced  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
each  year  is  sufficient  to  maintain  1.800.000  vehicles  in  operation 
for  a  whole  year.  Obviously,  all  of  that  volume  of  gasoline  can- 
not be  consumed  within  our  SUte.  for  we  only  have  577.000  motor 
vehicles  In  the  whole  State.  So  it  la  clear  that  my  constituents 
must  depend  upon  distribution  in  other  States  If  they  are  to 
make  an  adequate  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

They  are  not,  moreover,  in  a  position  to  undertake  such  dis- 
tribution under  their  own  flivandal  resources.  All  of  their  avail- 
able capital  already  la  being  utUiied  in  the  operation  of  their  oil 
wells  and  their  refineries.  So,  if  they  are  to  benefit  from  the 
sale  of  the  finished  products  which  they  manufacture  fron»  the 
crude  oil  they  produce,  they  must  rely  upon  distribution  facilities 
provided  and  maintained  by  others. 

Wholly  satisfactory  results  are  now  being  experienced  with  the 
present  system  employed  in  the  distribution  and  the  maiketiug  of 
thei-e  finished  petroleum  products.  It  seems  only  natural  to  me, 
therefore,  that  my  constituents  should  be  vitally  Interested  In  the 
uninterrupted  continuance  of  the  present  efficient  and  economical 
distribution  of  their  products  to  the  country's  consuming  markets 
It  aecoxs  equally  natural  that  they  should  l>e  n>ost  loath  to  have 


legislation  enacted  which  would  cause  a  serious  disruption  In  the 
present  marketing  structure. 

In  fact  many  of  them  feel,  and  I  believe  with  good  reason,  that 
If  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  1  are  made  to  apply  to  the  oil  Industry 
that  the  marketing  of  petroleum  products  would  be  immediately 
plunged  into  chaos,  and  I  think  you  gentlemen  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  marketing  of  petroleum  products,  and  particularly  gaso- 
line Is  in  a  peculiar  situation.  It  is  different  than  the  marketing 
of  food  products  or  clothing  that  Is  being  distributed  by  chain 
stores  There  isn't  any  other  way  that  petroletun  can  be  marketed 
to  the  public  successfully  at  the  low  economic  price  we  are  getting 

it  for  today. 

In  my  district  I  don't  know  of  any  filling  Btttlon  that  is  not 
locally  operated,  and  a  great  majority  of  them  are  locally  owned, 
and  I  have  gone  into  the  thing  very  seriously  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  companies,  and  the  men  operating  these  filling 
Stations  can  buy  or  they  can  lease  them. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  In  what  Mr.  Dingell  said  about  the 
24-hour  notice  on  contracts.  That  does  not  prevail  in  my  State. 
Those  contracts  are  signed  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  and  they 
use  the  gasoline  of  their  particular  company.  BUt  if  a  man  owns 
his  own  station  or  a  string  of  them,  he  buys  whatever  make  of 
gasoline  and  lubricants  he  desires. 

Mr.  Dingell.  And  I  will  say  to  you.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  te  nothing  to  sustain  that  assertion  except  the  word  of  the 
man  who  called  me  over  the  lone -distance  telephone. 

JAr.  Winter.  Well.  I  took  that  as  ycur  statement. 

Mr.  DiNGSLX  I  have  no  reason  to  question  the  soundness  or  the 
veracity  of  what  he  told  me,  but  it  is  not  substantiated  so  far  as 
the  record  Is  concerned 

Mr.  Winter.  I  Just  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
made  that  statement,  and  since  you  made  It,  to  say  that  that  con- 
dition does  not  exist  In  Kansas. 

Mr.  Dingell.  You  understand  my  position.  I  am  not  attempt- 
liog  to,  or  by  the  widest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  planning  on 
Including  any  line  of  business  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  rightfully  would  not  belong  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  contention  Is  if  this  is  to  be  a  chain-store  bill,  aimed  and 
directed  at  chain  stores.  I  want  it  to  affect  chain-filling  stations 
or  chain  purveyors  of  liquor  or  chain-drug  stores  or  chain-food 
stores  or  clothing  stores  or  automobile  supplies.  An>-thing  that  Is 
a  chain  must  of  necpssltv  be  included  here,  and  any  exclusions  I 
naturally  have  my  suspicions  of.  We  had  a  witness  here  the  other 
day  who  made  a  statement  in  favor  of  the  bill  Then  he  evi- 
dently heard  from  his  constituents  and  he  came  right  back  here 
and  amended  hi.s  attitude 

Mr  McCoRMACK.  I  think  In  that  case  that  witness  overlooked 
an  important  part  of  his  testimony.     Those  things  happen  to  aU 

of   us 

Mr.  I>iNCELL.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  he  favored  the  bill,  provided  It  excluded  filling  stations 

Mr.  Winter.  I  can  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  says  to  this 
point,  with  one  exception,  however,  that  Is.  to  me,  you  have  got 
to  take  mto  consideration  the  distribution  of  the  particular  article. 
If  that  distribution  goes  on  under  the  class  of  what  you  are 
terming  "chain  stores"  and  the  chain  distribution  of  It.  and  it  Is 
detrimental  to  the  people  and  the  communities  and  the  aiuntry 
as  a  whole  which  is  producing  that  particular  article,  then  I  can 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
how  you  can  place  the  chain-store  stamp  upon  the  distribution 
of  petroleum  products  in  the  manner  and  under  the  system  we 
have  developed  here  In  America,  and  I  will  say  this  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  In  my  particular  community — and  that  part  of  my 
State  Is  producing  a  great  deal  of  our  oil  and  refining  and  making 
the  gasoline — If  this  bill  Is  enacted  into  law  and  It  carries  such 
B  provision  as  this  bringing  filling  stations  under  It.  you  would 
find  everybody  down  there  would  be  faced  with  the  loss  of  their 
life  savings  and  Investment,  and  you  would  throw  the  whole 
distribution  system   Into   chaos. 

Mr.  Dingell.  I  don't  think  we  can  go  Into  the  question  there 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  bill  is  detrimental.  That  Is  beside  tb« 
question  before  us. 

Mr.  Winter.  I  will  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Dingell.  We  have  had  more  than  150  witnesses  here  who 
have  said  that  the  provisions  of  the  blU  are  detrimental  to  the 
Interests  for  which  the  witnesses  spoke,  but  so  far  as  the  inclusion 
or  the  exclusion  of  any  line  of  business  Is  concerned,  that  ques- 
tion does  not  enter.  It  Is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
qualify  under  the  term  "chain  stores." 

Mr.  Winter.  I  think  it  is  a  very  Important  question  for  thU 
conuuittee  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  enactment  of  any 
amendment  to  this  bill  or  any  other  bill  would  be  detrimental 
to  an  Industry  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Dingell.  I  agree  with  you.  and  I  am  sure  the  committee 
will  take  such  a  thing  Into  account.  But  I  mean,  so  far  as  the 
Inclusion  or  exclusion  of  any  particular  l.ne  of  business 

Mr.  Winter.  I  am  not  talking  alxjut  a  particular  business.  If 
the  gentleman  will  get  my  point — I  mean  an  entire  distribution 
system  now  in  use  in  America  insofar  as  the  sale  of  petroleum 
products  i8  concerned.    That  is  the  only  point  that  I  urge. 

Mr.  Dingell.  You  understand  my  attitude? 

Mr.  Winter.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dingell.  I  am  not  unfriendly  to  the  filling  stations  or  to 
the  producers  of  petroleum.  We  are  an  cU-produclng  State  In 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Winter.  I  am  not  unfriendly  to  H.  R.  1  by  any  meana.  I 
don  t  mean  that. 
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Mr.   Dingell.  And    my    State   produces    the   burners 

Mr    Winter.  I   know   it   does. 

Mr   Dingell.  Of  the  production  that  comes  from  your  State. 

Mr.  Winter.  And  we  have  lots  of  them  In  use  in  our  State. 

Mr  Dingell.  Wc  huvt-  lots  in  common.  I  have  no  opposit.on  to 
anything  you  might  say,  but  I  am  Interested  in  the  question  of 
fairness. 

Mr.  Winter.  I  think  this  whole  committee,  so  far  as  that  Is 
concerned,  will  be  fair  in  whatever  decision  they  arrive  at  in  this 
matter,  and  I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  contend 
that  this  present  marketing  system  is  perfect  by  any  means.  It 
has  .1  lot  of  faults.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  do  know,  and  that 
Is  this:  that  it  is  functioning  new  with  the  very  minimum  of 
wasted  effort  and  economic  loss,  and  that  seems  to  indicate  it  is 
Just  about  as  satisfactory  a  way  of  distributing  the  products  of  the 
petro'.eum  industry  as  you  can   find. 

Mr  Dingell  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  question  about  the 
cfBciency  and  the  cheapness  at  which  the  product  Is  sold 

Mr  Winter  And  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  the 
proposition  of  the  number  of  people  employed  in  it.  and  it  seems 
most  unwise  to  mc  and  my  constituents  and  the  people  wlio  liave 
a  vpit  amount  of  invo.stment  in  this  to  attempt  any  cure-all  sys- 
tem so  far  as  the  system  of  distribution  Is  concerned  whereby  we 
serve  ,the  public  with  the  products  we  make  from  our  crude  oil 
and  p>etroleum  as  we  produce  it  and  refine  It. 

As  I  say.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  present  marketing  system 
is  perfect.  It  may  have  some  faults,  but  the  fact  that  it  now 
functions  with  the  very  minimum  of  wasted  effort  and  economic 
loss  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  Just  about  as  saitisfactory  as  it  is 
po.s.-lble  to  be.  And  it  seems  most  unwise  to  attempt  to  Install  a 
new  cure-all  system  which  admittedly  will  effect  radical  changes  in 
the  whole  set-up  of  marketing  without  any  definite  a.ssurance  or 
effective  guarantee  that  there  will  be  any  resulting  benefit  to  the 
consumer  or  to  the  producer  and  the  refiner. 

At  this  point  it  sceni-s  most  desirable  to  place  special  emphasis 
upon  one  particular  point.  To  us,  in  Kansas,  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  individuals  who  constime  petroleum  products,  the 
Individuals  who  refine  these  products,  and  the  individuals  who 
produce  the  crude  oil  from  which  they  are  manufactured,  and  the 
Individuals  satisfactorily  and  gainfully  engaged  in  the  marketing 
of  these  products  under  the  present  system,  seem  equally  as 
Important  as  the  welfare  of  any  small  number  of  individuals  in 
the  marketing  branch  of  the  industry  who  are  di.ssatlsfled  for 
one  reason  or  another.  As  we  understand  our  democratic  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  designed  to  foster  and  proraote  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  pos.^^lble  number  and  we.  in  Kansas,  feel  that  the 
marketing  system  now  in  u.se  In  the  petroleum  Industry  is  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  g(K)d  for  the  greatest  p>ossible  number  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  consumer. 

And  on  behalf  of  my  constituents,  who  are  engaged  as  petroleum 
producers,  refiners  and  distributors  of  petroleum  pnxlucts,  I  most 
earnestly  and  sincerely  protest  the  application  of  H.  R.  1  to  the 
production,  distribution,  and  marketing  of  petroleum  and  its 
products. 

So  far  as  the  bill  generally  Is  concerned.  I  am  making  a  study 
of  it.  and  I  say  to  you  frankly  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any 
statement  on  it  at  this  time. 

Mr     McCoRMAOK    You    are    appearing   here   in   one    capacity. 

Mr    Winter    In  one  capacity;  yes 

Mr    McCoRMACK    There  is  just  one  question  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr    Winter.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  As.'umlng  the  provision  you  addres.sed  the 
committee  on  should  be  Included  and  the  bill  reported,  what  effect 
would  it  have  on  tlie  State  of  Kansas  from  an  economic  and 
financial  angle,  and.  in  your  opinion,  upon  every  other  Slate  that 
produces  petroleum? 

Mr   Winter.  If  this  provision  were  In  the  bill? 

Mr    McCoR.M\cK    If  it  was. 

Mr  WiNrER  I  tliink  it  would  wreck  It.  This  Is  a  business  that 
Is  now  employing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  we  would 
have  a  great  many  more  people  on  the  unemployed  roll. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  I  Just  wanted  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  the 
result. 

Mr.  Crowthfr  I  Ju'^t  want  to  say  to  the  Congressman  that  in 
my  opinion  he  has  given  us  a  very  Informing  and  enlightening 
Statement,   and   I  congratulate  him 

Mr.  Winter.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  time. 
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ARTICLE    BY    DAVID    LAWRENCE 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Penmylvania.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 


article  by  David  Lawrence,  pubhshed  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star: 

Wagner  Act  Vote  To  Make  History — Stand  on  Chances  Seen  Tied 
Up   With    Morals    of    De.mocracy 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Within  a  few  days  the  House  will  be  asked  to  record  itself  on  what 
may  prove  a  historic  vote  be  avise  it  is  directly  related  to  national 
unity  and  efficiency  and  production. 

For  several  months,  the  Hou.^e  has  had  before  it  certain  proposals 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Tliese  ameiidments  do 
not  ;n  any  way  weaken  collective  bargaining  or  the  rights  of  labor 
to  organize,  but  they  decidedly  weaken  tlie  power  of  an  arbitrary- 
minded  tribunal  to  write  into  the  law  things  that  were  r.cvcr  put 
there  in  the  first  instance  by  Congress.  Likewise,  the  amendments 
seek  to  pive  employers— who,  too,  have  civil  rights  and  are  supposed 
to  be  treated  fairly,  even  though  they  are  in  the  minority — a  chance 
to  conduct  their  labor  relations  without  being  harassed  by  misuse  or 
abuse  of  the  words  of  the  statute. 

The  labor-union  politicians,  working  in  clcsc  cooperation  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  have  been  conducting  a  lobby  to 
persuade  Members  of  the  Hour^?  to  leave  the  law  unchanged. 
Threats  of  repr:sals  at  the  polls  an.'  in  the  background  of  the  con- 
troversy. Republicans  and  Di'inocrats  alike  have  been  asked  to  vote 
against  the  amendments  on  the  ground  that  the  labor  unions  did 
not  want  changes 

The  position  of  the  C.  I.  O.  has  been  to  oppose  all  amendments. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  started  out  with  amendments  of  its  own  and 
thought  It  had  administration  support,  but  it  turns  out  that  the 
A  h  of  L.  has  been  left  isolated  Lately  there  have  been  signs 
that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders  will  return  to  the  position  they  orig- 
inally took,  namely  that  a  new  labor  board  mtist  be  created. 

better  relations  needed 

The  need  for  a  more  satisfactory  relationship  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  than  exists  in  America  today  Is  conceded  on  all 
Sides.  In  England,  it  Is  admitted  that  beci^use  labor  refused  to 
cooperate  voluntarily,  measures  of  emergency  had  to  be  adopted 
by  Parliament  conscripting  labor  and  capital.  But  In  the  end  It 
Is  labor  that  has  to  surrender  most.  So  in  America,  if  voluntary 
cooperation  breaks  down  and  America  is  forced  Into  the  war  some 
day.  labor  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  struggle.  Can  America  fore- 
stall such  a  development  by  setting  up  now  a  better  relationship 
between  management  and  labor?  The  House  will  have  to  answer 
tlim    question    and    take    full    responsibility    for    the    decision    next 

week. 

It  Is  not  a  difficult  controversy  to  appraise.  When,  after  a 
searching  investigation  by  a  special  House  committee,  abuses  are 
revealed,  it  is  certainly  not  constructive  for  the  big  powerful  lalwr 
politicians  to  ignore  the  abuses  and  endeavor  to  whitewash  com- 
pletely those  who  have  been  guilty  of  wrongdoing  and  of  openly 
violating  the  Federal  statutes  Members  of  the  Board  have  boldly 
confessed  to  violation  of  antllobbying  laws,  and  yet  have  never 
been  prosecruted. 

public  morality  under  cloud 

The  spectacle  of  an  administration  which  vigorously  enforce* 
the  laws  against  employers  and  deliberately  refrains  from  enforc- 
ing the  statutes  against  its  own  employees  when  they  violate  Fed- 
eral law  is  an  example  of  the  decay  of  democratic  government  and 
public  morality.  When  political  expediency  supersedes  honest  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  the  foundation  of  democracy  Itself  Is  mad* 
insecure 

The  campaign  against  amending  the  national  labor  relations  law 
has  In  Itself  revealed  that  arbitrarily  Interpreted  statutes  can  be 
kept  In  force  If  the  political  lobbies  are  strong  enough.  The  ad- 
ministration by  Its  position  thus  far  has  committed  itself  to  the 
side  of  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  ml;imanagement  by  the 
Boiud  All  the  revelations  of  the  Smith  committee  have  been 
brushed  to  one  side  and  administration  leaders  are  fighting  against 
amendments 

How  can  Industry  ever  have  confidence  In  any  administration 
which  so  far  forgets  the  rules  of  fair  play  in  a  democracy  that  when 
unfairness  is  clearly  proved,  no  redress  Is  obtainable?  How  much 
enthtisiasm  can  Industry  put  Into  the  production  machine  when 
It  feels  that  at  Washington  Is  a  group  of  overzealous  politicians 
interested  primarily  in  their  own  ambitions  and  their  own  mainte- 
nance of  political  power? 

voters   final   arbiters 

The  average  citizen  often  asks  himself  what  he  can  do  about  It. 
Tlie  coming  vote  in  the  House  will  give  him  much  food  for 
thought  and  a  .«^tlmulus  to  action.  Every  vote  for  unqualified 
retention  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  every  vote  made  at 
the  behest  of  pressure  groups,  can  b?  repudiated  at  the  polls  by 
larger  groups  of  the  electorate  who  want  to  see  a  fair  deal  for 
employers  as  well  as  employees. 

The  question  of  what  the  Simate  does  about  It  Is  secondary. 
For  the  House  must  go  on  record  first.  If  the  House  does  not 
see  the  implications  to  national  defense  and  efficient  production 
In  failure  to  correct  the  mistakes  in  the  Wagner  law,  then  America 
mu.st  look  to  the  voters  at  the  polls  to  express  in  unmistakable 
terms  this  autumn  the  national  desire  for  fairness  and  voluntary 
cooperation  in  povernment.  It's  another  episode  In  the  era  of 
selfishnofis  that  has  made  democracy  so  weak  to  cope  with  totali- 
tarian states. 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   NEW   YORK   DAILY   NEWS 


"Fifth  Columnists 


,»» 


Mr.  HENNINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.   I   include   the   following   editorial 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News  for  May  25.  1940: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News  of  May  25.  1940) 
Thi  Mexican  Mtstert 
In  thU  crisis,  we  feci  that  It  is  no  time  to  pinprick  our  Govern- 
ment.    And  that  Is  not  our  Intention. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  long  been  puzzled  by  the  present  Govem- 
menfa  policy  toward  Mexico — or  lack  ol  policy,  maybe.  Our  be- 
wilderment is  renewed  and  refreshed  by  Hal  Burton's  series  of 
articles  on  Mexico,  now  running  In  the  News,  and  full  of  Interestmg 
and  alarming  material. 

Soon  after  he  was  Inaugurated  In  1933,  President  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced the  good-neighbor  policy.  It  was  to  apply  to  all  Latin 
America,  which,  of  course,  Includes  Mexico.  About  the  same  time, 
our  Government  began  buying  silver  from  all  comers  at  inflated 
prices,  the  object  being  to  give  the  western  silver  producers  an 
economic  boost  and  to  help  certain  silver-standard  countries,  nota- 
bly China 

In  March  1938  the  Mexican  Government  seized  about  $450  (XK)  000 
worth  of  oil  properties  In  Mexico  belonclng  to  various  American. 
British,  and  Dutch  companies,  and  undertook  to  run  those  proper- 
ties on  Its  own. 

Otir  State  Department  filed  various  protests,  which  were  received 
with  extreme  politeness  by  the  Mexican  Government.  But  the  story 
President  Cardenas'  prew  agents  and  newspapers  told  the  Mexican 
people  wa«  that  the  United  States  Government  approved  the  oil 
grabs.     And  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court  O.  K  d  the  oil  grabs. 

We  went  on  buying  Mexican  silver  at  inflated  prices,  and  are 
still  doing  so.  Thai  had  and  has  the  effect  of  staving  off  a  complete 
financial  break-down  In  Mexico— though  Cardenas'  government  la 
having  pretty  tough  going  nevertheless. 

Cardenas  is  selling  the  expropriated  oil  wherever  he  can  find 
buyers  or  swappers;  and  those  buyers  and  swappers  were  chiefly 
Oerman  and  Italian  before  the  war  and  are  chiefly  Japanese  now. 

In  short,  we  are  subsidizing  with  silver  purchases  a  government 
which  takes  the  property  of  Americans  and  sell?  or  swaps  it  to  gov- 
ernments which  are  less  our  friends  than  any  other  flrst-rank  gov- 
ernments In  the  world. 

"mTH   COLtrMW" 

We've  heard  It  asserted  that  this  United  States  super-good 
nelghborllness  toward  Mexico  was  at  bottom  a  New  Deal  effort  to 
pay  off  Its  political  debt  of  the  1936  campaign  to  John  L.  Lewis, 
who  contributed  about  $500,000  of  his  United  Mine  Workers'  funds 
to  the  Democrats  that  year,  and  who  is  very  friendly  with  Vlncente 
Lombardo  Toledano.  Mexican  labor  leader.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  Is  anything  In  this  charge,  no  way  of  verifying 
It.  But  It  has  been  whispered  about,  nevertheless,  and  h£is  appar- 
ently convinced  some  people. 

Our  soft-heartednesa  toward  Mexico  now  begins  to  threaten  to 

Iclck  us  In  the  face. 

A.S  Mr.  Bvirton  reports,  the  coming  Mexican  Presidential  election 
has  already  fanned  up  a  revolutionary  situation  In  Mexico.  Car- 
denas's  candidate.  Manuel  Avlla  Camacho.  and  the  conservative 
candidate.  Juan  Andreu  Almazan.  are  making  ready  to  contest  the 
election  with  guns,  whichever  way  It  goes.  The  result  may  be  a 
dangerous  explosion  to  the  south  of  us.  at  a  time  when  Europe  Is 
exploding  to  the  east  of  lis  and  Asia  to  the  west  of  us. 

Even  worse  than  that,  to  quote  Mr.  Burton: 

"The  *flfth  column'  Is  closing  ranks  In  Mexico,  facing  north 
toward  the  American  border.  Germany  has  200  busy  agents  at 
work— more  than  In  World  War  days,  when  Carranza  mamtained 
a  dubious  'neutrality.' 

-Russia,  too.  Is  busy  behind  the  scenes.  Native  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers  run  many  of  her  errands.  Some  of  the  anti- 
Franco  refugees  from  Spain  do  the  rest,  Japan  hovers  on  the  side 
lines,  distributing  discreet  largesse  In  the  form  of  'investments' 
that  never  wUl  pan  out." 

That  Is  the  kind  of  covmtry  to  which  we  go  on  being  a  good 
neighbor  by  buying  its  silver  at  uneconomic  prices,  then  burying 
the  silver  at  West  Point,  where  It  does  us  no  good. 

Mexico  Is  already  on  the  ragged  edge  of  complete  communism. 
Its  government  having  taken  many  a  lesson  from  Leon  Trotsky, 
its  long-time  honored  guest.  Nations  unfriendly  to  us  are  already 
using  Mexico  few  purposes  best  known  to  themselves.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  Mexico  may  sometime  be  used  as  the  Jumplng-off 
point  for  an  Invasion  of  the  United  States — or  at  least  for  seme 
kind  of  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

To  repeat,  we  cannot  understand  why  this  Government  goes  on 
being  such  an  extra-f^ood  neighbor  to  Mexico. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   WASHINGTON   EVENING   STAR 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  on  Saturday,  May  25. 
1940.  which  editorial  follows: 

(From  the   Washington   Evening   Star   of  May   25,   1940] 

••fifth  columnists" 

The  grim  determination   with   which   Great   Britain   Is  ninnlng 

down    her    "flfth    columnists'    is    convincing    evidence    that     the 

dictatorship    realizes    the    seriousness    of    the    peril    across    the 

channel.  ,  .  ^     .i      ^ 

Although  democratic  rights  are  in  eclipse  as  police  and  Scotland 
Yard  crack  down  on  Fascuts  and  Communists,  these  elements 
have  no  cause  for  complaint.  They  are  merely  victims  of  the 
very  methods  they  would  use  if  they  should  come  to  power — 
methods  which  they  have  been  actively  trying  to  establish  in 
England. 

It  Is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  democracy  that  the  guaranties 
of  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  press  are  the  shields  behind 
which  the  foes  of  democracy  conduct  their  vicious  campalgiis  to 
destroy  the  system  which  permits  them  to  exist 

If  Britain  has  now.  through  the  exigencie.s  of  the  war.  become 
a  dictatorship.  It  Is  the  most  nearly  perfect  example  of  democracy 
In  action,  not  only  waging  war  efficiently  against  a  highly  mobi- 
lized opponent  but  Jealou.ly  guarding  Its  own  futtire. 

Not  only  Britain  and  France,  but  other  natlcnn  not  yet  Involved 
In  this  war  are  paying  Increased  attention  to  thow  within  their 
borders  who  would  pave  the  way  for  an  invader.  Particularly  Is 
this  true  In  Latin  America,  where  the  small  rrpubllca  have  for 
years  been  the  objects  of  Nazi  lures  a;.d  blandii-hmcntR  Many  of 
them  have  German  and  Italian  mluorllles  articulate  In  support  of 
the  lands  from  which  they  came. 

Mexico  especially  has  reasfm  for  apprehension  at  this  moment  as 
a  hot  election  campaign  approaches  its  climax  in  July.  Mexico  re- 
ports a  suiplclcusly  large  influx  of  Oerman  tourists,  augmenting  the 
already  substantial  bcdy  of  Nazis  which  have  long  used  Mexico  as 
a  sphere  in  which  to  spread  their  ideology. 

It  is  pos;uble  that  subversive  elements  taking  advantage  of 
political  upheaval,  should  that  follow  the  election,  might  rise  to 
power. 

In  such  an  event  the  United  States  could  not  remain  a  disin- 
terested observer.  We  have  too  many  potential  "flfih  columnists" 
ourselves  to  permit  the  rise  on  our  border  of  a  regime  which  would 
be  more  sympathetic  with  the  cause  of  Nazi-fascism  in  Europe  than 
is  good  for  the  Americas. 


Coalition  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  jR. 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  G.  ROSS 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Charles  G.  Ross: 

Washington  Lette« 
(By  Charles  G    Ross) 

CONCTRNING  THE  NONSENSICAL  T.MK   ABOT.T  THE  NEED  FOR  A  COALmON 

GOVERNMENT  IN  AMERIC.* GOVERNOR  LANDON  M.VKES  A  GOOD  POINT  IN 

OPPOSING    THE    IDEA 

W.ASHiNGTON.  Mav  24. — The  slUie.st  talk  to  which  our  preparedness 
pro«j;ram  has  given  birth  Is  that  we  should  have  a  coalition  Govern- 
ment. If  we  had  our  backs  to  the  wall,  like  England,  the  desperate 
necessities  of  the  case  would,  of  course,  put  us  under  that  kind  of 
government.  There  would  be  no  alternative.  And  the  Governmsnt 
In  that  event  woxild  be  far  more  than  a  coaUtlon  government  of 
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the  sort  that  Is  being  talked  about;  It  would  be  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment, like  England's  now. 

But  we  haven't  got  our  backs  to  the  wall.  We  are  not  even  In  a 
war.  What  we  are  now  undertaking  to  do  is  simply  to  spend  money 
In  Eiifflclent  sums  and  with  sufficient  expertness  to  Insure  our  na- 
tional safety  if  we  do  get  Into  a  war.  This  Is  a  tremendously  im- 
portant effort:  it  Is  something  that  needs  to  be  carried  through 
\iiih  all  dispatch:  but  It  constitutes  no  crisis  remotely  warranting 
the  hysterical  cry  that  we  abandon  our  traditional  two-parly  system 
of  government. 

The  preparedness  program,  overshadowing  though  it  is  at  the 
moment  and  may  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  is  still  but  one  of  the 
concerns  of  the  National  Government.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
grave  concerns,  and  out  of  them  grow  issues  that  provide  proper 
fighting  material  for  the  parties  To  say  that  all  these  other  Is-^ues 
should  be  put  aside — which  Is  to  say.  concretely,  that  the  opposition 
party  should  be  denied  Its  right  to  do  all  It  can  at  the  polls  to  en- 
force its  own  view  of  these  Issues — Is  to  say  that  democracy  is  un- 
able to  function  even  under  a  faint  threat  of  bad  weather;  It  Is  to 
urge  a  step  toward  the  very  form  of  government  that  Is  causing  us, 
by  its  hateful  aggressions,  to  pour  out  our  bUllons  for  the  defense 
of  our  democracy. 

There  could  be  no  greater  irony  than  for  the  United  States  at  this 
time  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  dictators. 

Conceivably,  the  time  may  come,  as  It  has  tragically  come  to 
Enrland,  when  we  shall  have  to  do  this.  It  is  not  here  now,  and  to 
suggest  that  It  Is  here  Is  to  do  neither  the  cause  of  preparedness 
nor  the  cause  of  representative  government  any  service  We  fou^^ht 
the  last  war  without  going  under  a  coalition;  we  can  surely  now, 
when  at  peace,  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  be  done  without  going 
under  a  coalition. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  administration  would  not  be  well  ad- 
vised to  set  up  a  coordinating  board  of  Industrial  leaders  and  experts 
to  supervise  the  defense  program  The  members  of  such  a  board 
should  be — to  Insure  public  confidence  and  the  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency they  necessarily  would  be — chosen  with  utter  disregard  to 
politics  What  we  face  is  not  only  a  military  problem;  It  is  to  a  very 
large  extent  a  purely  industrial  problem.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  willingness  of  Republican  Industrialists  as  well  as  Democrats 
to  cooperate  with  the  President  and  the  experts  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  In  the  great  nonpartisan  effort  represented  by  the  pr(  gram 
which  is  now  going  through  Congress  with  the  votes  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike.     As  to  national  defense,  politics  is  adjourned. 

To  this  extent  there  l»  coalition — coalition  that  we  like  to  think 
Is  Inevitable  whenever  the  country  Is  faced  with  the  threat  of  danger 
frcm  the  outside  The  President  could  dramatize  this  unity  we 
have  achieved  in  a  special  field,  he  could  make  this  unity  count  for 
cfllclrncy  and  speed  In  the  execution  of  the  defense  program  by 
summoning  to  his  aid  the  best  qualified  men  in  the  country  regard- 
less of  their  attitude  toward  his  domestic  policies. 

But  a  nonpartisan  board,  operating  outside  the  Cabinet,  with  re- 
spect to  an  Is.sue  on  which  there  la  national  unity,  is  a  different 
thing  altogether  from  a  ccalition  government.  A  coalition  govern- 
ment under  prest^nt  conditions  would  give  us  a  Cabinet  with  a 
confusion  of  voices  on  all  save  the  one  Issue  of  preparedness.  Within 
the  Inner  council  of  the  Government  would  be  men  hostile  to  many 
of  its  purposes  The  whole  conception  of  the  Cabinet  as  the  official 
family  of  the  President,  selected  by  him  because  of  their  essential 
ftgieement  with  his  views,  would  be  violated.  As  for  the  outsiders 
drawn  into  the  coalition,  their  inflvience  with  the  country  in  opposl- 
tlcn  to  the  President  would  be  weakened  or  destroyed.  The  point 
need  not  be  labored:  We  need  unified  responsibility  at  the  head  of 
the  Government;  we  need  an  alert  oposltlon  unhampered  by  ties 
With  the  Government 

Governor  Landcn  made  a  good  point  In  his  statement  of  Wednes- 
day when  he  said  that  "It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
actual  war  the  Labor  and  Liberal  Parties  In  England  refused  to  enter 
the  Cabinet  until  there  had  been  substantial  agreement  on  policies." 

Coalition  government  in  our  system  Is  Justifiable  only  under  the 
pressure  of  some  transcendent  ls.sue  on  which  there  Is  substantial 
agreement  between  the  parties  and  beside  which  the  normal  Issuer 
of  the  day  shrivel  Into  Insignificance.  To  say  that  the  present 
necessity  of  building  up  our  armament  has  put  us  in  this  stage  is 
to  utter  the  rankest  nonsense. 


Grand  Coulee  Dam  a  Link  in  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  SEATTLE  STAR 


Mr.  LEAVY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  glad  to  have  reprinted  an  article 


from  the  Seattle  Star  under  date  of  May  20.  1940.  written  by 
Jay  Franklin,  one  of  the  Nation's  best-known  columnists. 
This  article  deals  with  the  unusual  potentialities  of  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  in  connection  with  national  defense. 

I  have  personally  and  as  a  member  of  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  given  much  thought  and  considera- 
tion to  the  almost  undreamed-of  possibilities  that  exist  in  con- 
nection with  the  unlimited  dep>asit.s  of  mapnesite  ore  within 
a  .short  distance  of  Grand  Coulee.  This  article  by  Jay  Frank- 
lin, in  a  direct,  concise,  and  interesting  manner,  points  out 
the  possibilities  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  of  itself  justify  the 
great  work  that  the  Government  has  been  carrying  on  in  the 
construction  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

The  article  follows: 

GRAND   COtTLEE    DAM    A    UNK    TS    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Behind  the  recent  curious  personnel  upset  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
lies  an  equally  curious  chapter  in  the  doUar-scarred  story  of  our 
national  defense.  It  involves  the  projected  use  of  cheap  electric 
power  from  the  great  Coulee  Dam  in  Washington  to  produce  mag- 
nesium metal  on  a  big  scale  for  Industrial  and  defense  purposes. 

Magnesium  Is  one-third  lighter  than  aluminum  and  stronger 
than  steel.  In  addition  it  alloys  easily  with  other  metals,  including 
manganese,  and  does  not  corrode.  The  Nazis  are  using  magnesium 
extensively  In  their  manufacture  of  military  aircraft  and  air-bomb 
casings,  thus  stej)plng  up  fuel  and  load  capacity  and  cruising  radius 
enormously.  It  may  well  be  considered  the  strategic  metal  of  this 
and  future  wars. 

Tlie  principal  source  of  commercial  mapneslum  today  In  this 
country  is  the  Dow  Chemical  Co  .  which  recovers  the  metal  from 
brine  deposits  at  Midland.  Mich  .  and  sells  the  product  at  about  28 
cents  a  pound.  Protluciion  has  steadily  Increased  from  500.000 
pounds  In  1928  to  5  000.000  pounds  In  1938.  while  in  1929  the  total 
of  11  000  000  pounds  was  produced 

At  Chcwelah,  not  many  miles  east  of  Grand  Coulee,  there  are 
huge  deposits  of  magnesium  ore — estimated  at  8.000.000.000  tons 
with  a  metallic  content  of  around  20  percent  magnesium.  (The 
brine  deposits  contain  about  1  percent  magnesium  but  the  process 
of  recovery  is  different  ) 

For  a  number  of  years  the  School  of  Mines  of  the  Washington 
State  College  at  Pullman  has  been  conducting  research  Into  elec- 
trolytic methods  of  refining  magnesite  ore.  This  research  was 
undertaken  by  Dean  A  E  Dru'^ker  of  the  School  of  Mines  An 
effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  German  process  which  supports 
Ooerlng's  alr-armada  but  there  was  nothing  doing  with  the  Nazis. 
Finally  Dean  Drucker  succeeded  In  perfecting  the  laboratory  proc- 
ess by  which  it  is  possible  to  refine  Chewelah  ore  using  Grand 
Coulee   energy. 

The  basic  calculations  are  convincing.  tJslng  Grand  Coulee 
power  at  $17.50  p^r  kilowatt  year — or  2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour — 
it  will  be  possible  to  produce  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  mag- 
nesium airplane  metal,  etc..  at  10  cents  a  pound,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  present  price  for  the  limited  supply  of  the  metal. 
The  economics  of  the  operation  are  still  m^re  convincing.  It  will 
require  20,000  kilowatt-hours  to  produce  a  ton  of  metallic  mag- 
nesium at  a  power-cost  of  2  cents  a  pound.  With  a  total  projected 
power  capacity  of  2.700  000  horsepower  or  a  capacity  of  2. 000. 000 .000 
kilowatt-hours.  Coulee  dam  will  be  in  a  position  to  create  a  gi- 
gantic low-cost  armaments  industry  safe  from  all  conceivable  air- 
raids or  military  capture  behind  the  strong  palisades  of  the  Rockies 
and  Cascade  range. 

The  present  plans  for  Grand  Coulee  call  for  the  Installation  of 
two  station  service  power  units  this  fall  and  the  completion  of  the 
first  three  major  generators  of  150.000  horsepower  capacity  apiece  by 
the  spring  of  1942.  Undoubtedly  their  installation  could  be 
speeded  up  materially  on  national  emergency  orders  from  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  meantime,  the  current  appropriation  calls  for  the  erection 
of  a  small  pilot  plant  to  produce  magnesium  metal  at  Grand 
Coulee  This  plant  would  reduce  the  laboratory  work  at  Pullman 
to  industrial  practice,  under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Washington  State  College  School  of  Mines. 
Protracted  delays  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  at  Wa.shington.  D  C. 
arc  understood  to  have  been  the  rea.son  for  the  recent  drastic 
shake-up  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Here,  it  is  sugge.<;ted.  is  a  real  test  of  the  patriotism  of  private 
enterprise.  The  production  of  a  vital  war  material  can  scarcely 
be  deferred  to  the  commercial  convenience  of  a  business  corpora- 
tion. If  Dean  Drurker's  calculations  are  correct,  the  United  States 
Government  can  produce  unlimited  quantities  of  magnesium  at 
a  cost  which  will  put  the  Dow. Chemical  Co.  at  a  tremendous  dis- 
advantage. During  the  next  2  or  3  years,  th*  Dow  people  can  make 
a  killing  In  airplane  manufacture — if  they  can  overcome  the 
vested  interest  of  other  metaLs.  especially  stee!  and  aluminum.  In 
the  airplane  and  munitions  Industry.  But  If  the  United  States 
is  to  prepare  Itself  for  the  modern  forms  of  v.-arfare,  the  Govern- 
ment must  clear  away  all  congressional  and  bureaucratic  opposition 
to  the  rapid  development  of  Grand  Coulee  as  an  integral  and  essen- 
tial part  of  our  nauonal  defeui^.  Jat  Feankum. 
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The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27,  1940 


i.vrrvv.n   FROM    A   CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr.   Speaker,   under  leave  to   extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 

from  one  of  my  constituents: 

Th«  Southern   G-F  Co.,  Inc., 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  23,  1940. 

Hon.    ROBKKT   RAMSPECK. 

Congressional  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ramspeck:  I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have 
Bfi  much  on  your  mind  that  you  hardly  have  tUne  to  read  a  letter 
from  one  of   your  con.stltuents 

Being  the  son  of  a  father  who  always  voted  a  Republican  tlckrt. 
and  although  I  have  always  been  a  Republican,  at  the  age  of 
50  I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  to  change.  If  Mr.  Lindbergh 
and  Mr.  Landon  are  the  mouthpieces  of  the  Republicans,  Heaven 
help  the  Republican  Party. 

As  Senator  Btrnes  said  last  night,  our  good  frtend  One  Way 
Corrlgan  Is  Just  as  well  equipped  to  express  himself  on  interna- 
tional affairs  as  Mr.  Lindbergh.  What  background  and  what  ex- 
perience does  Lindbergh  have  to  Jeopardize  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try by  some  misstatements  he  has  made.  What  right  has  any  man 
who  runs  around  with  a  Hitler  and  Goering  medal  on  his  chest 
to  tell  us  in  this  country  what  we  should  and  should  not  do? 
Unfortunately  this  young  man.  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Is  still  un 
Idol,  but  I  believe  the  pedestal  on  which  be  has  been  placed  has 
been   shattered. 

When  It  comes  to  ex-Oovernor  Landon.  to  mix  In  politics  or  the 
future  of  the  President,  especially  during  this  very  pcrlous  period, 
is  pathetic;  and  many  people,  like  myself,  old  Republlcaiis,  are 
disgusted  with  the  picture. 

I  am  the  father  of  a  boy  21  years  of  age.  and.  of  course,  he  will 
do  his  duty  when  called  upon,  but  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  being 
drawn  in  the  maelstrom  of  bloody  war.  the  only  way  to  prevent  it 
Is  to  arm  yourself  to  the  hilt  and  keep  the  burglar  out  of  your 
heme  I  am  not  of  the  panicky  t>-pe,  neither  are  my  friends,  but 
I  think  everything  within  the  power  of  this  Government  should 
be  done  to  help  England  and  France,  as  they  are  fighting  our  battles 
against  the  future  expansion  of  avaricious  Germany.  Yet,  If  the 
Allies  are  defeated,  we  will  have  a  real  problem  on  our  hands,  not 
with  Germany  but  with  some  of  her  very  close  bedfellows,  such  as 
Japan  and  Italy.  Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  expedite  the  rearming  of  this  country,  which  la  In  a 
deplorable  condition,  and.  if  necessary,  tax  the  profits  of  every 
corporation,  either  large  or  small,  to  put  this  across 

I  am  sending  you  copies  of  this  letter,  and  I  wish  you  would 
please  turn  them  over  to  some  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington, who.  I  am  sure,  are  just  as  loyal  Americans  as  you  and  I 
but  are  being  misled  by  the  infantile  mentality  of  some  of  our 
citizens  with  limited  foresight  and  with  the  type  of  Republicans 
wh!ch  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Believe  me.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  Aronstam,  President. 


Lindbergh  Speaks  Again 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Tuesday, 
May  21.  1940: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  21.  1940) 
Li>rDBrp.cH  Speaks  Again 
Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Sunday  evening  made  the  third  radio 
speech  on  the  war  that  he  h£\s  made  since  the  war  began.  We 
thought  the  speech  contained  a  high  percentage  of  common  sense, 
at  least  in  the  passages  devoted  to  the  correct  aviation  defense 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

All  of  Lindberghs  adventures  in  connection  with  this  war  have 
been  interesting 

In  1936,  while  stlU  a  self-made  exUe  In  England.  Lindbergh 
visited  Berlin,  and  said  at  an  Aero  Club  meeting  that  modern 
warfare  might  easily  -destroy  the  very  things  we  wish  to  protect" — 
a  remark  which  didn't  please  Germany's  nlrmen  a  little  bit. 

In  1938,  after  a  tour  of  Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and 
France,  Lindbereh  was  accxosed  by  the  Russian  Government  press 
of  having  advised  Neville  Chamberlains  apptasement  crowd  in 
London  that  he  thought  the  German  air  iorce  could  lick  the 
British   French,  Rus«^ian.  and  Czech  air  forces  put  together. 

That  Lindbergh  had  some  such  hunch  was  indicated  when  on 
May  17.  1939.  he  told  the  Hotise  Military  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee that  in  all  t\-pes  of  planes  except  heavy  bombers  the 
German  planes  had  the  edge  over  the  American 

When  the  war  finally  broke  out  last  September.  Lindbergh  went 
on  the  air  (September  15)  with  a  bluntly  worded  plea  for  ab.solnfe 
United  States  isolation.  A  month  later  (October  13)  he  repeated 
that  pica,  and  went  further  by  remarking: 

•'Sooner  or  later  we  must  demand  the  freedom  of  this  continent 
and  Us  surrounding  Lslands  from  the  dictates  of  European  power" 
— which  started  Canadians  calling  Lindbergh  names  as  Russians, 
Germans,  British,  and  French   had  done   before. 

THIS  TALK  or  nrv. KSiofi 
Well,  the  German  air  force.  In  Poland  and  N.^rw.iy.  and   In  the 
last  11  days  on  the  western  front,  has  borne  out  Lindberghs  long 
hunch  that  It  wa~  a  mnst  efficient  air  force      So  we  .surmise  that 
people  will   listen   somewhat   more   attentively   to   Lindbergh  s   ideas 
from  now  on  than  they  have  done  for  seme  time  past. 
In  Sundiy  night's  speech,  he  put  forth  several  Ideas: 
"The  power  of  aviation  has  been  greatly  underrated^ln  the  pa.st. 
Now,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  overrate  this  power  In  the  excite- 
ment of  reaction     •     •     •. 

"Aviation  is  for  us  an  asset  It  addj  to  our  national  safety 
With  a  firm  and  clear-cut  policy,  we  can  build  an  air  d  fen-^  fur 
America  that  will  stand  above  the.se  shifting  sands  of  war  •  •  •. 
"But  •  •  •  without  a  strong  policy  of  defense  w^e  will  not 
even  know  what  types  of  pl.ines  to  bul'.d.  The  speed  and  rar^ge  of 
our  fighting  planes  must  depend  on  the  ba.<ies  available  for  their 
u.«ie  If  we  are  to  defend  the  United  States  alone,  then  we  must 
construct  numerous  air  bases  along  the  Mexican  and  Canadian 
borders  Such  a  plan  would  require  large  numbers  of  small 
bombers  and  pursuit  planes,  and  eventually  it  would  leave  us  as 
vulnerable  to  air  attack  as  the  nations  of  Europe  are  Uday. 

"On  the  other  hand.  If  we  are  to  defend  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere,  we  need  long-range  bombers  capable  of  attacking  a 
hostile  fleet  a  thou-'^and  miles  or  mere  at  sea.     •     •     • 

"Let  us  not  be  confused  by  this  talk  of  Invasion  by  European 
aircraft.  The  air  defense  of  America  is  as  simple  as  the  attack  is 
difficult  when  the  true  facts  are  faced." 

From  this  point  Colonel  Lindbergh  went  Into  a  repetition  of  his 
previous  pleas  for  absolute  United  States  isolation  from  the  eternal 
wars  of  Europe  This  part  of  the  speech  was  obvlou.sly  pointed  at 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  which  Lindbergh  seems  to  suspect  of 
Interventionism. 

That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  of  evidence  piled  up  from  day 
to  day— and  It  is  a  matter  which  may  come  to  a  show-down  at  the 
polls  next  November 

The  practical  part  of  Lindberghs  speech  struck  us  as  practical. 
Indeed,  and  very  reassuring  in  these  days  when  some  px-ople's 
Imaginations  are  already  seeing  the  "blitzkrieg"  bombers  dealing 
death  and  destruction  here. 

We  think  Lindbergh  would  be  a  valuable  man  on  any  Government 
board  of  air-defense  planning  and  strategy. 


Refunding    Taxes    on    Forced    Patent    Lands 

(H.  R.  952) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19. 1940 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  set  forth  the  pur- 
pose and  the  history  of  H.  R.  952.  which  the  House  passed 
yesterday  by  unanimous  consent. 
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This  bill,  if  now  passed  by  the  Seriate  and  then  signed  by 
the  President,  will  op>en  the  way  to  correct  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  said  was — 

An  unfortunate  situation  growing  out  of  an  erroneous  Inter- 
pretation bv  this  Department  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
May  8.    1906'  (34    Stat.    182)  -  Report   on  H.   R.   6393,   May    17,    1938 

That  error,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  issuing  of  patents  be- 
tween 1917  and  1920  to  Indians  in  the  violation  of  a  trust 
pjeriod.  the  is.suing  of  fee  patents  to  trust  Indians  without 
their  application  or  consent.  When  issued,  the  patents  nat- 
urally were  placed  on  record  in  the  several  counties  and 
the  lands  were  thereupon  assessed  and  taxes  collected  or  the 
lands  were  taken  for  nonpayment. 

Within  recent  years,  the  Federal  courts  have  consistently 
held  that  the  issuing  of  these  patents  without  the  consent 
or  application  of  the  allottee  was  illegal  and  the  courts  have 
awarded  judgments  against  the  counties  for  the  taxes  col- 
lected. I 

The  levy  and  collection  of  taxes  was  a  duty  imposed  upon 
the  local  units  of  Government  by  statutory  law  and  the 
bonds  of  their  oflQcers.  The  error  was  not  their  error.  The 
error  was  the  mistake  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  as  the  Secretary  agreed  in  the  letter  men- 
tioned, in  which  he  also  said: 

Clearly  the  local  authorities  were  not  at  fault  for  taxing  such 
land  while  patents  In  fee  were  outstanding. 

The  first  legislative  approach  to  a  solution  of  this  problem 
was  the  introduction  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  of  bills 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  an  examination 
of  the  records  in  coimties  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
determine  the  status  of  each  forced  patent,  to  see  whether 
the  allottees  had  confirmed  the  patent  by  direct  approval 
or  by  selling  the  land. 

When  I  came  to  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  I  reintroduced 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  many  unpaid  Indians  and  many 
counties  hard  pres.sed  to  refund  the  taxes  collected.  I  urged 
the  matter  before  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and  they 
reported  the  bill  favorably.  On  the  floor,  however,  it  met 
the  objection  that  the  amount  for  the  investigation  was  more 
than  the  refunding  of  the  taxes  should  cost. 

So  I  tried  a  different  approach.  I  obtained  a  list  of  all 
the  judgments  issued  against  counties  in  my  State  of  South 
Dakota  and  introduced  a  private  relief  IHll  <H.  R.  6393,  75th 
Cong.)  to  reimburse  them  so  that  they  could  pay  the  judg- 
ments. That  bill  went  to  the  general  Claims  Committee. 
In  his  report  to  that  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ad- 
mitted the  justice  of  the  claims,  but  suggested  that  a  bill 
should  be  drawn  so  as  to  permit  refunding  the  taxes  to 
Indians  or  counties  In  all  States  affected.  I  introduced  such 
a  bill  (H.  R.  10644)  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  get  action  in 
that  session. 

Consequently,  I  reintroduced  the  third  bill  as  H.  R.  952  at 
the  opening  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  The  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  gave  a  careful  hearing  and  reported  it 
favorably,  following  reports  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  General  Accounting  OflBce,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  from  all  of  whom  we  asked  for  reports  in  order  to 
meet  possible  objections  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  said  that — 

The  175.000  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the  bill  as  amended 
would  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  those  cases  in  which  judg- 
ments have  been  rendered  and  those  now  pending;  in  the  courts  It 
would  al.so  leave  a  balance  to  reimburse  those  Indians  whose  pat- 
ents In  fee  may  be  canceled  In  future  years. 

As  is  well  known,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cochran!  who  i.s  chairman  of  the  committee  on  expendi- 
tures for  executive  departments,  makes  it  a  rule  to  object 
and  strike  from  the  consent  calendar  those  bills  dealing  with 
Indian  matters  unless  the  bills  are  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  We  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Attorney 
General's  office. 

In  a  report  dated  May  9.  1939.  the  Attorney  General  sug- 
gested that  no  action  be  taken  on  the  bill  until  the  Supreme 
Court  had  heard  and  decided  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Coimty 


Commissioners   of   Jackson   County,   Kans.   against   United 
States.    He  stated,  however: 

The  reimbursement  proposed  by  H.  R.  952  merely  covers  the 
amounts  actually  paid  by  the  Indians  as  taxes  and  does  not  include 
Interest  thereon.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should  hold  in  the  Jackson 
County  case  that  the  court  below  erred  in  awarding  interest,  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  would  appear  to  be  unobjectionable. 

Although  the  Department  of  the  Interior  suggested  that 
this  decision  need  not  delay  passage  of  the  bill,  objections 
were  made  to  passing  the  bill  in  the  1939  sessions,  pending 
the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court.  On  December  18,  1939, 
the  Court,  through  Justice  Frankfurter,  handed  down  its 
decision  holding  that  the  Kansas  court  had  erred  in  award- 
ing interest,  and  saying  in  part: 

Jackson  County  In  all  Innocence  acted  In  reliance  on  a  fern 
patent  given  under  the  hand  of  the  President  of  the  United  Statts. 
Even  after  Congress  in  1927  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  cancel  such  a  patent,  it  was  not  until  1935  that  a  cancela- 
tion was  made.  Here  is  a  long  unexcused  delay  in  the  a.^sertion  of 
a  right  for  which  Jackson  County  should  not  be  penalized.  By 
virtue  of  the  most  authoritative  semblance  of  legitimacy  under 
nsitlonal  law,  the  land  of  M-Ko-Quah-Wah  a  and  the  lands  of  other 
Indians  had  become  a  part  of  the  economy  of  Jackson  County.  For 
8  years  after  Congress  had  directed  attention  to  the  problem,  those 
specifically  entrusted  with  the  intricacies  of  Indian  law  did  not  call 
Jackson  County's  action  into  question.  Whatever  may  be  her  un- 
fortunate duty  to  restore  the  taxes  which  she  had  every  practical 
justification  for  collecting  at  the  lime,  no  claim  of  fairness  calls 
upon  her  also  to  pay  Interest  for  the  use  of  money  which  she  could 
not  have  known  was  liot  properly  hers.  •  •  •  we  think  as  to 
Interest  here,  the  loss  should  remain  where  It  has  fallen. 

On  the  basis  of  that  decision,  it  was  clear  that  H.  R.  952 
was  properly  drawn.  By  personal  conference  and  letter, 
in  January  I  placed  the  matter  t)efore  the  unoflScial  objectors 
on  l)Oth  sides  of  the  aisle  and  before  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  others  who  had  blocked  passage  of  the  bill. 
calling  to  their  attention  the  fact  that  under  this  decision 
the  bill  was  not  objectionable  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Before  all  of  the  objectors  could  be  identified,  however, 
and  the  facts  explained,  the  bill  had  been  put  over  from 
one  consent  calendar  to  another  four  times.  On  one  occa- 
sion three  objections  to  consideration  were  made  and  the 
bill  was  temporarily  stricken  from  the  calendar.  I  am  glad 
to  say,  however,  that  those  objectors  subsequently  withdrew 
their  objections  and  the  bill  was  restored  to  the  calendar, 
and  that  March  18,  with  every  objector  satisfied,  the  bill 
was  passed  by  unanimous  consent. 

I  have  made  these  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that 
the  Record  may  show  the  history  of  the  legislation,  its 
intent  and  piu-pose,  its  essential  equity,  and  to  make  clear 
why  it  was  drawn  in  this  form.  With  this  background.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  it  may  now  be  approved  in  the  Senate 
soon  and  then  be  approved  by  the  President,  in  order  that 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress  may  consider  appropria- 
tions under  its  authorization  to  do  lc«ig  delayed  Justice  to 
Indians  and  counties  concerned.  (H.  R.  952  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  May  28,  1940.) 


Sixth  Annual  Joint  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postmasters,  New  York  State 
Chapter,  and  the  National  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors,  New  York  State  Branch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1940 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday.  Friday,  and 
[  Saturday.  May  23,  24,  and  25.  the  Sixth  Annual  Joint  Con- 
I   ventlon   of   the  National   Association   of   Postmasters,   New 
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York  State  Chapter,  and  the  National  Association  of  Postal  | 
Supervisors.  New  York  State  Branch,  was  held  in  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.  Conventions  of  this  type  which  bring  together  the  j 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  in  an  j 
exchange  of  ideas  and  a  thorough  discussion  of  their  pro- 
cedure and  problems  means  much  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.  On  Friday,  May  24.  a  luncheon  was  held 
at  which  local  businessmen  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
question  postal  oflBcials.  This  bringing  together  of  business 
and  governmental  departments  also  Is  worth  while.  This 
convention  was  brought  to  a  final  conclusion  by  a  banquet 
and  dance  at  the  BulTalo  Consistory.  It  was  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  be  present  at  this  climaxing  event  of  the 
above-mentioned  fine  convention,  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  the  address  given  that  evening  by 
United  States  Senator  James  M.  Mzao: 

Coming  here  directly  from  Washington,  I  cannot  avoid  bringing 
with  me  some  of  the  tense  spirit  that  prevail*  In  the  Nations 
Capital  These  have  been  almost  unprecedentedly  busy  legislative 
days  since  the  outbreak  ol  "total  war"  In  Europe.  Unhappily  large- 
scale  measures  of  national  defense  and  necessary  adjustments  In 
existing  statutes  have  been  requested  and  are  required  in  this 
present  accelerated  program  of  preparedness.  And  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  Senate  passed  the  military  and  naval  expansion 
program  of  the  President  by  the  votes  of  74  to  0  and  76  to  0. 

There  Is  no  hysteria  In  the  legislative  Chambers  at  the  Capitol, 
but  there  Is  a  grim  realization  that,  like  the  advocates  of  repre- 
sentative government  generally  throughout  the  world,  we  are  on 
the  defensive  today  There  Is  a  unanimous  recoamitlon  that  Up- 
servlce  to  the  national  defense  Is  not  enough — concrete,  construc- 
tive, and.  above  all.  speedy  contributions  to  the  armed  protec- 
tion of  the  Republic  are  required.  All  parties,  all  advocates, 
whether  listed  as  pacifist.  laolaUonlst.  preparedlst,  united  to  set  an 
example  worthy  of  emulation. 

We  have  already,  during  the  past  few  years,  added  materially  to 
our  defenses.  Now  we  must  continue  that  program  at  an  accel- 
erated rate. 

Again.  I  say  there  Is  tension  but  not  hysteria  at  Washington.  If 
I  brought  you  no  other  report,  it  would  be  this:  The  Nation  is  in 
good  hands.  The  leadership  of  the  United  States  in  this  day  of 
emergency  conunands  the  universal  confidence  of  all  groups  In  our 
land.  Our  President  enjoys  the  confldenco  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
people — of  the  people  not  only  within  the  confines  of  territorial 
United  States  but  of  aU  the  Amerlctis.  Prom  the  southernmost 
tip  of  South  America  to  the  Arctic  expanses  In  the  northernmost 
area  of  this  hemisphere  there  Is  confidence  in  the  strength  and  the 
wisdom  and  the  program  of  protection  and  self-defense  of  our  na- 
tional leadership.  Yes;  Aznerlca  is  in  capable  hands,  and  no  other 
single  factor  contributes  more  to  ovu-  strength  and  unity  and  sta- 
bility In  this  crisis. 

As  the  President  of  the  United  Btatea,  leader  of  all  our  people, 
has  emphasized  repeatedly,  and  most  particularly  in  his  recent 
national-defense  declaration.  "Peace,  not  war"  is  the  aim  of  this 
great  brotherhood  of  the  Americas.  We  are  building  for  peace,  we 
are  building  for  unity,  we  are  building  for  self -defense.  We  are  In 
nowise  Interested  In  conquests,  in  aggression,  or  In  any  of  the  pur- 
suits of  force.  We  are.  on  the  other  hand,  militantiy  dedicated  to 
a  policy  of  neighbor liness. 

Most  of  us  listened  to  the  President's  national-defense  message 
to  the  Congress.  It  was  a  serious  message,  dealing  with  the  crisis 
of  today.  It  was  a  vitally  Important  a^  urgent  message — one  that 
could  no  longer  be  postponed  in  view  of  the  holocaust  abroad.  The 
President  emphasized  that  this  Is  a  day  In  which  the  weak,  the  un- 
prepared, and  the  unwarllke  nations  of  the  world  are  having  their 
Illusions  of  peace,  their  dreams  of  neutrality  shattered.  He  voiced 
a  truth  which  Is  now  evident  to  all  of  our  peace-loving  citizens. 
He  said  that  aggression.  Invasion,  and  annihilation  are  the  harvests 
reaped  by  unprepared,  undefended,  and  disunited  nations.  It  must 
not  happen  here. 

The  fate  which  overtook  China,  Austria,  Albania.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Poland.  Finland.  Denmark.  Norway.  Holland.  Belglxmi.  and 
Luxemburg  bears  out  the  accuracy  of  that  assertion 

This  does  not  mean  that  your  legislators  at  Washington  are 
convinced  that  the  fate  of  the  hapless  republics  which  I  have 
enumerated  Is  the  Inevitable  for  the  United  States.  But.  It  does 
mean  that  we  must  prepare  for  the  unpredictable,  the  unan- 
nounced, and  the  tinexpected.  We  are  the  last  bulwark  cf 
fretdom  left  in  the  world  that  Is  not  engaged  in  a  titanic  struggle 
to  preserve  its  wav  of  life.  There  is  not  a  capital  In  the  whole 
of  continental  Europe  that  enjoys  the  peace  that  prevails  at 
Washington.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  hold  fast  and  firm  to 
the  blessings  which  we  enjoy.  As  we  insure  our  property,  our 
homt^s,  our  communities  by  adequate  police  and  fire  protection, 
so.  too.  will  we  protect  our  shores  from  the  Invasion  that  pre- 
cedes destruction  with  the  best  navy  on  earth. 

There  Is  no  longer  room  for  doubt  that  our  progress  along  the 
pathway  of  peace  requires  vast  additions  to  cur  military  defenses. 
We  are  going  immediately  to  work  In  providing  those  necessary 
weaporw  of  defense.  We  have  the  weafth,  the  resources,  and  the 
Industrial  ability  to  produce  the  material  requirements  that  are 
necessary  for  our  adequate  national  protection. 


But  I  say  to  you  that  our  most  serious  enemy  will  not  be  the 
tanks'  deadly  gases,  the  flame  throwers,  nor  the  airplane-bomber, 
nor  any  of  the  other  terrifying  Implements  of  modem  war.  If  we 
are  made  vulnerable  to  a'^sault.  It  will  be  because  we  have  failed  to 
strengthen,  to  solidify,  and  to  adequately  provide  the  defenses  of 
loyalty,  of  tolerance,  of  neighborliness,  and  of  good  will  among  our 

own  people.  ^  .         .      »w 

Here  In  America  we  must  continue  to  educate  ourselves  In  the 
strength  and  unity  which  comes  from  living  side  by  side  in  peace 
and  understanding  We  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  forces  op^'ratlng  today.  In  this  cotintry.  to  arouse  animosi- 
ties among  our  people  

There  »re  sworn  enemies  of  our  free  tystem  of  Ocvemment  at 
work  In  our  midst.  Let  us  abolLsh  those  subversive  forces.  Let  us 
erase  them  from  cur  l«nd.  Let  us  clean  our  body  politic  of  corrosive 
elements  which  Impede  and  thwart  the  processes  of  representative 
government  Let  us  be  good  nelghtxjrs  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
In  a  nation  of  good  neighbors  we  require  unity,  loyalty,  and  patriotic 

devotion . 

The  children  of  England,  Germany.  Ireland.  Italy.  Poland,  and 
other  lands  who  settled  this  Nation,  and  who  served  In  Its  wars, 
arc  devoted  to  Its  democratic  Ideals. 

Regardless  of  racial  ancestry,  we  must  all  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der m  a  united  aim  to  defend  the  principles  of  equal  Justice  for 
both  the  big  and  the  small,  for  the  weak  and  the  strong.  We  must 
not  be  pro-ally.  pro-British.  pro-German,  or  pro-anythlng  but  pro- 
American  In  this  crisis. 

If  such  Is  cur  faith.  It  follows  that  we  must  not  assume  the  roie 
of  a  complacent,  self-satisfied  citizen,  lulled  into  the  inertia  o< 
slumbering  half  Interest 

We  dare  not  leave  the  arena  of  human  rights  to  the  demagogue, 
to  the  subversive  critic,  or  to  the  advocate  of  bigotry  or  in- 
tolerance, thinking  him  to  be  a  harmless  nuisance.  Not  If  our 
eyes.  ears,  and  minds  are  alert  to  the  grim  realities  of  today;  not 
if  we  remember  that  democracy  Ls  not  saved  by  law  and  by 
Implements  of  war  alone  But  by  those  who  will  speak  for  it. 
live  for  It,  and.  If  need  be.  defend  It  against  attacks  from  within 
and  from  without. 

Our  security  and  our  stability,  as  a  representative  government, 
requires  effectiveness  in  national  leadership  and  unity  among 
all  of  our  people  We  must  not  turn  our  t>acks  to  the  domestic 
problems  which  confront  the  Nation,  nor  must  be  blind  ourselves 
to  what  could  happen  in  the  future  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  unfriendly  to  our  American  way  of  life. 

As  I  stated  before.  I  am  not  warning  against  the  Inevitable  but, 
rather,  I  am  advocating  that  we  be  prepared  in  every  manner 
against  the  unpredictable.  We  know  not  what  lies  ahead.  There 
Is  uncertainty  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  free  people.  That 
apprehension  grows  day  by  day  as  the  ruthless  march  of  totalitarian 
leadership  continues  Our  continent  mast  be  made  safe  from 
attack.     Our  people  must  be  made  secure  In  their  homes 

As  we  build  strong  and  Invulnerable  our  military  lines  of  de- 
fense, let  us  also  be  sure  that  we  are  not  permitting  any  "Trojan 
horse"  or  "fifth  columns  '  to  develop  under  the  advantages  and 
liberties  of  our  happy  system. 

We  must  say  to  our  subversive  critics  that  "If  my  Government 
means  anything  to  me.  It  means  that  Its  philosophy  Is  broad 
enough  to  protect  every  man  In  his  right  of  political  opinion, 
every  man  In  his  liberty  of  speech,  and  every  man  In  his  freedom 
of  religious  worship  " 

But  we  must  Insist  that  if  our  democracy  is  to  work,  then  the 
springs  cf  liberty  must  not  be  polluted  with  the  poison  of  hate, 
covered  with  the  slime  of  proscription,  or  drugged  with  the  spirit 
of  Intolerance. 

We  may  proudly  declare  that  here  !n  America  we  oppose  regimen- 
tation; we  respect  our  democrat ic  heritage;  and  we  reject  prejudice 
and  persecution  as  panaceas  to  be  fed  to  hungry  and  desperate  men, 
I  exhort  you  therefore  to  persevere  with  all  your  might  and  main 
In  the  defense  of  American  institutions  and  In  the  defense  o'  de- 
mocracy as  we  know  and  enjoy  It.  Culture,  religion,  and  civiliza- 
tion depend  upon  your  perseverance. 

You  must  Join  with  all  the  fen,'or  and  enthusiasm  of  genuine 
patriots  to  forge  new  instruments  and  new  methods  to  combat  the 
blindness  of  the  partisan,  the  passion  of  the  Jlngolst.  the  vengeance 
of  the  bigot. 

Through  religion,  education,  logic,  understand'ng.  and  fraternal- 
Ism  Increased  unity,  loyalty,  and  neighborliness  will  t)e  achieved. 

Here  we  live  in  peace  and  brotherhood  with  all  our  nelghtwrs. 
All  races,  creeds,  and  colors  can  find  advantage  and  opportunity, 
equality  and  Independence,  dignity  and  happiness,  within  our 
shores.  A  prescr\aiion  of  those  rights  and  prlvUei^^es  has  been  made 
possible  under  our  free  system  cf  government.  Political,  social, 
and  religious  difflcultles  abroad  should  make  us  ever  more  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  liberties  that  are  ours  to  enjoy 

Let  us  say  again  and  again  that  we  believe  in  democracy.  Let 
us  repeat  for  all  the  world  to  hear  that  we  believe  In  defending 
the  right  of  man  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  cwn  conscience  Let 
us,  by  action  and  accomplishment,  demonstrate,  with  unmistakable 
emphasis,  that  we  subscribe  to  a  philosophy  which  permits  and 
I  enco'orages  freedom  of  rational  personal  and  public  independence 
!    In  thought  and  actlcn. 

I  ask  you  to  live  and  breathe  the  genuine  spirit  of  dem.ocracy  I 
ask  you  to  typify,  by  work  and  deed,  the  embodiment  of  true  Ameri- 
can principles.  I  ask  you  never  to  forget  that  American  democracy 
stands  for  the  enthronement  of  law  and  equity  the  preservation 
of  free  government,  the  right  to  Individual  liberty,  the  education  of 
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the  pK)or  and  unfortunate,  the  establishment  of  free  Institutions. 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  I  ask  you  to  constantly  sow 
the  healthful  seed  of  good  loyal  and  patriotic  citizenship.  With 
diligence,  with  ample  safeguards,  and  with  a  fundamental  faith  In 
our  doctrine  of  representative  government,  we  will  be  able  to  "nip 
In  the  bud"  any  fcixsradlc  fly-by-nlght  movement  which  may  arise 
to  plague,  to  threaten,  or  to  undermine  otir  Anierlca 

Tlie  plea  I  make  tonight  Ls  a  plea  (or  loyalty  tu  the  democratic 
system  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  people.  I  cannot  too  fervently 
appeal  for  solldlflratlcn  of  Internal  loyalty  which  v.  Ill  strike  to  the 
ver>'  heart  and  banl.sh  from  this  fortunate  land  those  who  are 
unfriendly  to  the  American  way — those  who  came  here  with  malice 
In  their  hearts  or  .'ahotage  In  their  minds. 

After  all.  this  Is  our  America  This  is  our  way  of  life  This  Is 
all  we  have  striven  for.  and  fought  for.  and  defended  through  a 
century  and  a  half  of  a  di-mocratlc  development.  We  must  say  to 
the  enemy  of  our  system  that  we  will  never  permit  dissipation 
from  within  cf  the  strength  which  upholds  and  supports  the  struc- 
ture of  our  Republic. 

Loyalty,  devotion  to  principle,  and  a  firmness  of  opposition  to 
the  enemies  in  our  midst  is  the  way  to  perpetuate,  against  all 
odUs.  the  American  way  of  life.  To  uphold  and  to  support  the 
leadership  of  the  Nation,  regardless  of  partisan  considerations. 
Is  the  order  of  the  day  Loyiilty  to  American  principles,  faith  In 
the  democratic  system,  supported  by  an  Invulnerable  defense  will 
keep  America  safe  and  will  guarantee  to  our  people  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  opportunity  which  we,  above  all  else, 
desire. 

Eighteen  Month.s'  Operation  of  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    IRVING    DILLIARD.    OP    THE    ST.    LOUIS    POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  very  interesting  article 
relative  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  written  by  Mr.  Irving 
Dilliard.  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
appearing  in  that  paper  under  date  of  Sunday,  May  12.  The 
article  foUoits: 

UKnTD  States  Wsce  and  Hnm  Law:  Stthvet  of  18  Months  of 
OPcnATioN-  Working  With  Good  Results.  Btrr  Nor  so  Well  as 
It  Might  Bb  DirrrRENrES  or  Opinion  on  BENrrrrs  and  Disad- 
VANT.4GES  Range  From  'Swell  for  Me  and  Mt  Family  "to  "Worst 
OF  Damn-Fool  E-XPinyMFNTs'-BTT  In\'estication  in  Washington 
and  in  Solth  Indicatf-s  New  Statute  is  ENrrrLED  to  Support, 
Appreciation,  and   Undf.rstanding 

(By  Irving  Dilliard) 
The  Wage  and  Hour  Act  Is  working      It  Is  not  working  as  well 
as  it  might  or  as  well  as  it  should      But  It  is  working. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Act  has  brought  benefits  to  the  country. 
It  has  not  brought  as  many  benefits  as  it  is  capable  of  and  it  has 
not  yet  helped  ncnriy  all  tho.^e  for  whom  It  was  Intended.  But  it 
ha?   significant  social   and  economic   gains  to  Its  credit. 

On  the  basis  of  performance  during  the  18  months  of  its  life, 
the  law  and  its  administrators  are  entitled  to  the  support  of  em- 
ployers, the  appreciation  of  employees,  and  the  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  public 

These  are  fair  conclusions.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  on  the  ex- 
perience thus  far  with  the  National  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938 — frequentlv  referred  to  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  marginal 
workers  In  America,  certainly  a  legislative  embodiment  of  the  New 
Deal's  humanitarian  philosophy. 

They  are  conclu.sions  arrived  at  after  a  trip  to  Washington  to 
talk  with  the  law's  administrators  and  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  debating  changes  in  it — and  back  through  the  South 
to  inquire  Into  the  actual  operation  of  the  law  in  the  section  of 
the  countrj-  which,  so  it  wa.«;  said  by  many  of  the  law's  opponents 
2  years  ago,  would  be  seriously  disadvantaged  by  application  of 
mimmum-wage  and  maximum-hours  standards. 

not    irVERY    ONE    WILL    AGREE;    SHARP    DISSENTERS    IN    SOtTTH 

They  are  not  conclusions  with  which  everyone  will  agree.  The 
field  trip  through  the  South^the  course  traversed  Virginia.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky— produced   radically   dllTerIng  opinions: 

"The  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  South." 

"•Its  swell  for  me  and  my  family  " 

"A  fine  ideal  being  defeated  by  lax  administration." 

"I'm  not  as  well  off  as  before" 

"The  wrong  way  to  do  the  right  thing." 


"It   gives  the   decent   employer   protection   against   the  chlseler." 
"The  worst  of  the  damn-fool  experiments  of  the  Roosevelt  crowd." 
So  the  reactions  run  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.     But,  taking 
them  all  together,  shaking  them  up  and  seltllpg  them  down,  the 
three    conclusions    stand,    this    investigator    Is    convinced.  The 

Wage  and  Hour  Act  Is  working.  It  Is  doing  good,  and  It  Is  entitled 
to  support. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  to  say  that  the  law  Is  perfect,  that 
Changes  are  not  needed,  that  the  administration  should  not  be 
Improved  Changes  are  needed — and  it  Is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  recent  debate  should  have  produced  a  parliamentary  situation 
which  virtually  precludes  perfecting  amendments  at  the  present 
session. 

But  thanks  to  the  dog-ln-the-manger  strategy  of  the  Repre- 
sentative from  North  Carolina's  vegetable  raising  and  canning 
coastal  plain,  the  central  iwsue  became  whether  emasculatory 
amendments  exempting  s  ;me  2.000  000  agricultural  canners  and 
other  processors  of  food  products  sh'/Uld  \x  adopted.  With  this 
to  the  fore,  the  needed  relaxation  of  the  hours'  provisions  for 
wori'.ers  paid  well  above  or  several  times  the  minimum,  and  other 
desirable  changes,  went  by  the  board,  as  the  opposl'ng  sides  loaded 
down  each  others  bills  with  amendments  which  neither  side  could 
accept. 

And  so  the  law  stands  Its  main  provisions  are  simply  enough 
stated.  From  October  24.  1938.  to  October  24.  1939.  the  least  that 
an  employer  could  legally  pay  a  worker  in  an  industry  In  inierstate 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce 
was  25  cents  an  hi.ur  And  44  hours  was  the  maximum  which 
the  employer  could  legally  work  that  employee  without  paying  for 
overtime   at   the  rate  of  time   and  a  half. 

schedule  of  periodic  changes,  wage  rises  with  fewer  Houns 
Under  the  schedule   of  pcricdic  changes  which   the   law  set   up. 
the  minimum-wage  rate  increased  to  30  cents  last  October  2*  and 
the  workweek  dropped  to  42  hours.    The  minimum  wage  wlfi  rise 

to  40  cents  an  hour  in  1945.  but  it  may  be  increased  above  30  cents 
before  1945  by  industry  committees  working  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ments  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  as  has  already  been  done  In  several 
Industries.  Next  October  24  the  maximum  workweek — again  the 
workweek  to  be  paid  for  at  the  employee's  regular  rate  of  pay— will 
be  reduced  to  40  hours. 

As  did  the  old  N.  R.  A.,  some  of  whose  other  gains  the  'Wage-Hour 
Act  seeks  to  retain,  the  law  prohibits  outright  child-labor  products 
In  Interstate  commerce. 

The  Intention  is  that  by  the  application  of  these  standards  work- 
ers will  be  protected  from  actual  want  through  an  Irreducible 
though  low  minimum  below  which  wages  may  not  fall.  It  Is  In- 
tended at  the  same  time  to  create  additional  opportunities  for 
employment  and  to  bring  about  a  wider  dlflusion  of  mass  buying 
power  upon  which  Indu.'^try  itself  Is  dependent. 

The  law  casts  Its  lot  with  no  Industry  or  section,  other  than  by 
saying  In  effect  that  in  the  competit.on  among  communities  for 
industries,  substandard  wages  and  excessively  long  hours  of  labor 
shall  no  longer  be  determining  factors. 

MORE    THAN    100    INTERVIEWED    IN    WIDE    RANGE    OF   INTERESTS 

Such  are  the  Intentions  To  find  out  how  nearly  they  are  being 
realized  the  writer  talked  to  more  than  100  persons  about  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  and  its  effects  on  industry,  wage  earners,  and  society 
in  general.  The  variety  of  occupations  and  points  of  view  repre- 
sented Is  In  Itself  Interesting.  Among  the  persons  Interviewed 
were: 

Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Wage-Hotu  Administrator;  MaJ.  A.  L. 
Fletcher.  Assistant  Administrator  in  cliarge  of  cooperation  and 
Inspection;  M  gr.  John  A.  Ryan,  director  of  the  social-action  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council;  Dr.  Frank  Porter 
Graham,  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  Jonathan 
DhuIcIs.  editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer;  William  Mitch, 
president.  Alabama  district,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 
Charles  F  D-'Bardeleben.  president  of  the  Alabama  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co  ;  Dr  Howard  W.  Odum.  organizer  of  conferences  and  studies  of 
southern  social  and  economic  problems;  Miss  Lucy  Randolph 
Mason.  C  I  O  public  relations  representative  for  the  South;  Dr. 
W  E  B  DuBois.  Atlanta  University  sociologist  and  defender  of 
Negro  rights;  Bernard  Borah,  southern  director  for  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

Those  Interviewed  also  included  manufacturers  and  mill  oper- 
ators and  representatives  of  banking,  law.  and  newspaper  pub- 
lic hlng.  who  requested  that  their  names  not  be  identified  with 
their  views. 

Among  still  others  asked  for  their  opinion  were  a  high  official  In 
another  administrative  agency,  a  former  important  officer  In  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal  now  In  private  law  practice,  chamber 
of  commerce  oJTiccrs,  wage  earners.  Pullman  porters,  and  red  caps. 
Red  caps  have  lately  been  changed  in  several  Important  terminals. 
Including  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati,  and  Washingttm,  from  a  tip  basis 
of  pay   to   a  regular   weekly   minimum  wage   of   $12.60. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    COMPLAINTS?       THEY    ARE    MANY    AND    VARIOUS 

What  are  the  complaints?  They  are  numerous  and  they  vary 
in  nature  with  the  outlook  and  Interests  of  the  complalner. 

In  western  North  Carolina  a  leading  textile  operator  said  that 
he  and  the  manufacturers  he  knew  had  no  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  minimum  standards  below  which  no  one  should 
have  to  live.  His  factory  and  the  other  factories  with  which  he 
competed  paid  well  above  the  minimum  rates  and  did  not  work 
long  hours  What  he  objected  to  was  "the  administration."  He 
said   that   the   Government   worked   "hand   In  glove"   wltli   labor 
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unions  and  looked  on  employers  aa  "deadbeats  and  chlselers."  H'.s 
factory,  he  said,  was  not  a  "sweatshop"  and  he  did  not  think  Gov- 
ernment representatives  should  treat  It  as  If  It  were. 

Another  textile  executive  in  the  same  North  Carolina  city  said 
that  the  greatest  difflculty  was  that  an  employer  never  could  t>e 
gure  that  he  was  doing  the  right  thing.  He  might  ask  an  inspec- 
tor. /He  might  get  an  opinion  from  Washington.  He  might  follow 
Instructions  to  the  letter  and  still  be  forced  to  defend  himself 
against  prosecution  if  some  employee  decided  to  bring  suit  against 
him  for  "failure  to  comply." 

One  Industrialist  said  the  Inspectors  are  not  content  with  con- 
fining themselves  to  pay  roll  and  time  books,  but  Insist  on  seeing 
prc&t  and  loss  statements  and  other  confidential  records.  He  said 
that  they  apparently  have  been  Instructed  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  for  other  Federal  and  STate  law  violation,  so  that  they  are 
not  merely  wage-hour  law  Inspectors  but  snoopers  into  every 
corner  of  a  business.  This,  he  said,  antagonized  businessmen 
who  should  be  treated  so  as  to  induce  their  cooperation. 

"WT'III    HEADED    STRAIGHT    FOR    HELL" 

"Uncle  Charlie"  DeBardeleben.  as  Birmingham  knows  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  Fuel  and  Iron  Co  .  placed  no  restrictions  on 
quoting  his  views.  "If  this  wage-hour  nonsense  and  all  the 
other  monkey  business  of  the  New  Deal  keeps  up.  were  headed 
for  hell  straight  as  a  martin  to  his  gourd,"  he  said,  with  obvious 
feeling 

Complaining  that  the  wage  differentials  between  the  North  and 
the  South  were  being  wiped  out.  he  said  that  the  South  had  been 
"a  bunch  of  ninnies"  to  be  "taken  in  by  the  plotters  and  planners 
of  the  New  Deal,"  whose  purposes  he  said  were  "to  break  up  indus- 
try, fritter  away  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  buy  votes." 

The  sugg05?tlon  that  the  wage-hour  law  might  have  Increased  the 
Income  of  marginal  workers  and  so  enlarged  the  purchasing  power 
brought  an  explosive  denial  that  the  law  had  had  any  good  effects. 
The  hour  limitation  had  put  the  worker  in  chains,  he  said. 

The  Issue,  however.  Is  larger  than  the  wage-hour  law  in  the  eyes 
of  the  man  who  placed  machine  gxins  In  concrete  blockhouse*  to  keep 
"'  C.  I.  O.  organizers  from  his  coal  mines.  "It  is  time  to  look  things 
squarely  In  the  face."  he  said.  •"What  took  place  In  Norway  can 
take  place  here.  The  C.  I.  O.  has  more  Communist  organizers  In 
Alabama  than  there  are  in  the  Russian  Government.  This  New 
Deal  has  been  one  damnable  monumental  mess." 

OBJECTION  TO   DISCRETIONART   POWER 

Another  Birmingham  industrialist  objected  to  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator.  He  said  it  was  wrong 
In  principle  that  any  bureau  should  make  rules  which  could  not  be 
taken  to  the  courts  for  review.  He  also  declared  his  opposition  to 
applying  the  maximum- hours  provisions  to  salaried  employees, 
many  of  whom,  he  said,  were  embarrassed  and  annoyed  by  the  re- 
quirement of  tlme-and-a-hall  to  work  beyond  the  legal  maximum. 

An  outstanding  newspaper  executive  said  that  application  of 
hours  provisions  to  professional  workers,  such  as  editorial  writers, 
was  creating  a  problem  for  employers  who  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  were  proper  subjects  for  minimum-wage  legislation. 
Only  the  beginning  ofBce  boys  were  paid  less  than  the  weekly 
minimum  in  his  plant,  he  said,  and  yet  the  maximum-hours  pro- 
visions appeared  to  apply  to  everyone  In  the  building.  He  said 
he  was  heartily  in  favor  of  an  Irreducible  minimum  wage  for 
workers  In  tbe  poorly  paid  Industries,  and  accordingly  thought 
It  unwise  that  energies  which  should  be  exp)ended  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  law  to  them  were  being  diverted  into  keeping  track 
of  the  hours  worked  by  salaried  persons  well  above  the  minimum 
levels. 

HOSIERY.    TEXTILE.    OTHER    INDUSTRIES 

In  the  hosiery,  textile,  millinery,  shoe,  knitted  underwear,  and 
knitted  outerwear  industries,  for  example,  industry  committees 
have  already  raised  minimum  wages  above  the  30 -cent  minimum 
now  In  force.  Some  critics  of  the  law  say  that  the  administration 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  used  by  organized  labor  for  raising  wages 
In  certain  industries,  while  thousands  and  thousands  of  workers. 
In  serious  need  of  the  law's  helping  hand  have  not  yet  been  reached 
by  enforcement. 

Organized  labor  finds  fault  with  the  law  and  its  administration 
but  the  faxilt  is  of  another  kind.  Here  the  complaints  are  that  the 
law  doesn't  go  far  enough  and  that  what  there  Is  of  It  isn  t  being 
rigidly  enough  enforced.  Labor  leaders  say  there  is  widespread 
evasion  and  descrlt)e  In  detail  ruses  and  devices  which  they  say 
employers  practice  for  getting  around  the  act. 

One  simple  and  common  way  of  evading  the  law.  they  say,  is  to 
have  the  workers  purch  out  at  the  time  required  for  apparent  com- 
pliance and  then  to  allow  them  to  go  on  working  2  to  5  more  hours 
to  Increase  their  output  and  bring  down  their  pay.  Girls  on  piece 
work  In  some  dress  factories,  for  example,  are  told,  according  to 
this  explanation,  that  they  will  be  fired  If  their  work  does  not 
come  up  to  30  cents  an  hour.  They  are  not  told  to  stay  on  and 
work,  but  the  hints  which  the  forelady  passes  along  leads  them  to 
come  back  to  their  sewing  tables  after  they  have  punched  out  for 
the  day. 

Many  factories  have  short  rest  periods  In  the  morning  and  after- 
noon, experience  having  shown  that  Increased  efBclency  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  time  which  goes  Into  the  rest  Interval.  Piecs 
workers  who  need  extra  time  to  produce  enough  work  to  equal  the 
minimum  wage  frequently  work  through  the  rest  period,  the  C.  I.  O. 
^  man  said.  It  Is  also  coznmon.  he  said,  for  slower  workers  to  cut  their 
i«]unch  time  short  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  which  the 
factory  manager  haa  let  be  known  must  be  met  as  a  condition  to 
tmployment. 


C.  I.  O.  IIAN  flics  rVTDENr* 

As  evidence  of  a  tendency  of  minimum-wage  legislation,  at  least 
In  Its  early  stages,  to  level  wages,  a  C  I.  O.  leader  cited  tlie  case  of  a 
Virginia  dress-shirt  factory  which  posted  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 
those  workers  who  had  not  been  receiving  the  legal  minimum  would 
be  raised  and  that  those  who  had  been  getting  more  than  the  mini- 
mum would  be  reduced  accordingly  Tills  was  a  clear  Instance  of 
violation.  Experience,  so  the  labor  leader  said,  has  taught  chiseling 
employers  not  to  be  so  bold  as  to  post  such  notices  on  their  bulletin 
boards  which  inspectors  and  labor  representatives  may  see 

Another  labor  leader  said  that  although  enforcement  of  the  law 
had  meant  restitution  to  many  employees  of  wages  Qlegally  with- 
held from  them,  restitution  In  Itself  did  not  guarantee  the  work- 
er's right  to  and  use  of  the  money  He  told  of  a  South  Carolina 
print-cloth  cotton-mill  operator — South  Carolina  produces  95  per- 
cent of  the  country's  print  cloth — who.  so  he  said,  persuaded  two 
young  employees  to  take  their  tlOO  restitution  checks  to  a  nearby 
store,  cash  them,  and  turn  the  money  back  in  at  the  mill  cifQco 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  probably  provides  the  classic 
story  of  evasion  In  order  to  avoid  paying  five  track  maintenance 
men  the  legal  minimum  wa^e.  the  railroad  deducted  from  their 
wages  for  water  pumps  that  did  not  pump,  for  sanitary  facilities 
that  did  not  exist,  for  ice  In  the  drinking  water  used  by  the  men 
while  at  work,  for  transportation  on  railroad  niotor  cars  from  sec- 
tion headquarters  to  the  place  on  the  tracks  where  they  were  to 
work,  for  discarded  ties  used  as  fuel,  and  for  quarters  in  aban- 
doned cars  One  man  was  assigned  to  quarters  in  and  char;;£'d  rent 
for  a  forsaken  depot  which  was  used  by  the  rail-'oad  as  a  fertilizer 
storage  warehouse 

UNITED  STATES  JUDGE   MECTCINS'   VIEW 

Federal  Judge  Isaac  M  Mcekins,  of  North  Carolina,  who  as  a 
Raleigh  newspaper  reporter  put  It.  "is  not  known  as  any  great  lib- 
eral." called  these  deductions  e.xartly  what  they  wt re— "devices"  (,o 
avoid  having  to  lncrea.se  the  wages  of  the  SfCticn  hands  to  the 
amount  required  by  the  law  In  addition  to  awarding  the  emp'oyecs 
a  total  of  $1,079  In  withheld  wages,  an  equal  amovint  of  liquldat«'d 
damages  and  attorneys'  fees.  Judge  Mcokins  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  under  the  Interstate-commerce  clause. 

Several  labor  leaders  objected  to  what  they  called  a  tendency  to 
compromise  cases  of  violation.  Their  more  or  less  uniform  com- 
plaint was  that  after  violation  is  found  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
Is  "content"  to  obtain  wage  restitution  when  it  should  go  on  to 
prosecute. 

One  of  those  who  protested  against  this  kind  of  enforcement  said 
that  a  shirt  company  in  South  Carolina  had  set  aside  a  tl  000  fur.d 
as  part  of  its  operating  plan.  If  It  wai  caught  it  would  make 
restitution  to  its  workers  out  of  the  fund  If  It  escaped  it  would  be 
so  much  ahead  Unless  prcsi-cuticns  become  the  order  of  the  day 
for  willful  violators  an  increasing  number  of  chlselers.  so  this  labor 
leader  phrased  It,  would  run  the  risk  of  t>elng  caught,  confident  that 
the  penalty  would  be  no  more  than  restitution  of  withheld  wages — 
no  penalty  at  all 

WORKERS    IN    GREATEST    NEED 

Pointing  out  that  the  workers  who  stood  In  greatest  need  of 
minimum-wage  protection  were  the  unorganized  workers  in  the 
lumber,  furniture,  textile,  clothing,  shirt,  shoe,  cottonseed  oU,  and 
fertilizer  industries,  one  C.  I.  O.  repreeontative  said  that  the  law 
would  probably  prove  of  some  assistance  in  the  unionization  of 
workers.  EScperience  under  the  law  would  teach  them,  he  said, 
that  they  were  entitled  to  more  than  they  were  receiving  and  thui 
open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  only  through  collective  bargaining 
could  they  expect  to  Improve  their  working  condition  to  standards 
above  mere  subsistence 

In  labor  circles  It  was  said  repeatedly  that  the  admlnlstratUn  of 
the  law.  although  well-intentioned,  was  not  vigorous  enough; 
that  It  needed  field  men  under  the  administrators  more  zealous  for 
enforcement  than  the  administrators  themselves.  In  more  than 
one  place  there  were  reports  of  dissension  in  the  local  wage-hour 
cfBce.  with  frequent  changes  in  the  staff  and  other  signs  that  the 
organization  was  far  from  perfected. 

LARGELY    AN    EDUCATIONAL  JOB 

Wage  and  Hour  Division  heads  In  the  Dep.artmcnt  of  Labor — 
where  a  Jo  Davidson  sculpture  of  'Mother"  Jones.  fler>-  leader  of 
Striking  miners,  greets  the  caller — know  about  all  these  com- 
plaints, all  these  shortcomings,  about  the  Inadequacy  of  the  in- 
spection, about  evasion. 

Col  Philip  B.  Fleming,  the  administrator,  told  the  writer  in 
a  soft,  mild  voice  with  overtones  of  firmness,  that  the  job  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  was  still  largely  educational.  An  Army 
engineer  In  charge  of  river  work  at  St.  Paul  at  the  time  of  his 
detail  as  administrator,  he  explained  the  slow  work  of  extending 
the  protections  of  a  great  social  reform  such  as  national  mini- 
mum-wage legislation  much  as  he  might  have  described  tho 
construction  of  a  great  waterways  project. 

Obviously  pleased  with  various  court  rulings  sustaining  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  and  especially  with  that  of  three 
Judges  of  the  New  Orleans  Court  of  Appeals.  Colonel  Fleming 
promised  that  greatly  improved  enforcement  would  come  as 
more  and  more  Inspectors  were  trained  and  placed  In  the  field. 
He  said  that  there  would  be  800  inspectors  by  the  end  of  June, 
and  that  this  number  would  be  Increased  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  a  staff  of  2.030.  the  number  estimated  as  required  to  pro- 
vide pr'riodlc  check-up  on  the  250,000  employers  of  the  12  000  000 
workers  now  under  the  law. 

A  "fairly  large"  ntmaber  of  complaints  of  violation  had  come  from 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  Colonel  Fleming  said,  explaining,   however, 
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that  heaviest  trouble  was  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  One  of  the 
best  evidences  of  widespread  support  for  the  law  in  Industry,  he 
said,  was  the  fact  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  complaints 
against  evasion  came  from  complying  busineasmen  who  desired  to 
have  their  competitors  brought  into  line. 

CRZATLT  SATISFTING  WOUC 

It  was  a  greatly  satisfying  work  he  was  In,  Colonel  Fleming  said — 
satisfying  because  of  the  obvious  benefits  the  law  was  bringing  to 
marginal  workers  for  whom  little  or  nothing  has  ever  been  done 
before.  Employers  of  such  labor  are  now  making  restitution  of 
an  acciunulatlon  of  $6,000,000  In  wages  which  were  withheld  until 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  Investigated  complaints  and  obtained 
agreementti  for  payment. 

Only  persons  who  read  the  letters  which  day  laborers  and  mill 
hands  and  clerks  and  many  other  kinds  of  workers  sit  down  and 
write  to  their  Government  could  know  how  much  a  few  cents  more 
an  hour  and  a  reasonable  working  day  means  to  them.  Colonel 
Fleming  said.  Many  persons  appear  to  be  living  for  the  first  time, 
he  said 

Colonel  Fleming  had  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  Increase  of 
nUnlmum  wages  in  certain  Industries  throiigh  the  Industry  com- 
mittees. These  committees  are  provided  for  by  the  law  and  while 
it  Is  true,  he  said,  that  some  of  them  have  already  raised  Indiistry 
wages  to  the  1945  minimum  level.  It  has  been  done  with  approval 
of  the  industries  concerned. 

It  is  further  true,  the  Administrator  said,  that  some  Industries 
have  reached  tbe  1940  minimum  before  inspectors  have  reached 
many  small  factories  in  remoter  places.  But  there  was  no  reason. 
he  said,  why  industries  which  were  ready  to  make  use  of  the 
Industry  committee  system  should  wait  on  the  enlargement  of 
the  Inspection  force  and  compliance  by  marginal  producers.  In 
any  case,  wage  scales  which  anticipate  the  1945  minimum  In 
many  factories  will  show  backward  employers  why  compliance 
With  the  present  minimum  Is  reasonable  and  proper. 

ASSISTAMT  AOicnnsTaaTOB 

Assistant  Administrator  A.  L.  Fletcher,  in  charge  of  inspection 
and  compliance.  Is  no  novice  at  labor-law  enforcement.  He  was 
for  many  years  an  elected  commissioner  of  labor  In  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  persuaded  the  legislature  to  pass  some  of  the  best 
labor  legislation  In  the  country.  Even  labor  leaders  who  now  say 
that  he  Is  not  as  vigorous  an  enforcer  as  he  should  be  pay  tribute 
to  BXaJor  Fletcher's  achievements  in  North  Carolina. 

His  plan  of  enforcement  for  the  country  as  a  whole  will  be 
the  same  as  in  North  Carolina,  Major  Fletcher  said.  "In  North 
Carolina  we  kept  everlasting  at  It.  Every  violator  knew  that  we 
would  get  to  him.  Maybe  not  today,  mayl>e  not  this  week,  or  this 
month,  but  eventually.  We  Intend  to  ptirsue  exactly  the  same 
policy  In  the  enforcement  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  Whoever 
the  violator  may  be.  he  can  write  It  down  in  his  little  book  that  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  Is  going  to  get  him  eventually,  and  when 
that  fact  soaks  In  there  Just  aren't  going  to  be  many  violators." 

Major  Fletcher  Is  the  first  to  say  that  inspection  Is  as  yet  inade- 
quate. But  there  are  reasons  for  that.  One  is  the  fact  that  the 
Inspectors  are  being  recruited  under  civil  service — a  much  slower 
process  than  the  overnight  creation  of  a  force  through  political 
selection.  But  If  It  is  slower,  it  Is  also  much  better  In  that  the 
Inspectors  are  of  higher  quality  and  not  beholden  to  political  influ- 
ence for  their  posts. 

COMPLAINTS   FROM  THB  HELD 

Although  he  makes  allowance  for  the  fact  that  employers  are 
apt  to  become  resentful  when  Inspectors  discover  violations.  Major 
Fletcher  does  not  overlook  complaints  from  the  field  about  the 
inspection  force  He  tells  the  Inspectors  that,  so  far  as  the  country 
at  large  Is  concerned,  they  are  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division;  that 
each  inspector  should  be  "exceedingly  careful,  exceedingly  consider- 
ate, and  exceedingly  patient — all  without  being  soft,  vacillating,  or 
uncertain." 

Major  Fletcher  is  not  one  of  the  southerners  who  think  there 
shotild  be  two  sets  of  living  standards — one  standard  for  the  work- 
ers of  the  North  and  a  lower  standard  for  the  workers  of  the  South. 
He  told  the  writer  that  If  the  South  would  study  Its  pay  rolls  it 
would  see  that  It  had  t>een  strangling  a  big  part  of  Its  potential 
market  for  Its  cotton  textiles,  clparettes.  and  lumber.  The  South 
has  been  producing  so  cheaply  that  its  producers  have  not  been 
able  to  buy  the  products  of  their  own  hands,  he  said. 

DR.    GRAHAM    AND   PAMEL 

The  writer  found  a  vigorous  exponent  of  this  view  In  Dr  Prank 
Porter  Graham,  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who 
assembled  a  panel  of  his  social  scientlsta.  including  a  labor-prcb- 
lems  expert,  so  they  might  be  questioned  on  the  law's  working  and 
influence. 

That  meeting.  In  the  handsome  old  president's  house  at  historic 
Chapel  Hill,  produced  those  faculty  observations:  That  the  wage- 
hour  law  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  South  in  the  long  run;  that 
It  has  already  improved  purcliaslng  power  enough  that  many  mer- 
chants who  were  opposed  now  favor  the  law;  that  the  South  must. 
In  order  to  obtain  Its  proper  place  In  the  Nation,  set  living  stand- 
ards equal  to  those  In  the  North;  that  the  North  owes  It  to  the 
South  to  make  further  adjustments  In  the  matter  of  freight  rates, 
provide  Federal  aid  for  education,  and  otherwise  assist  the  South  in 
return  for  Its  acceptance  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

At  Atlanta  University.  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  former  editor  of 
The  Crisis,  and  a  young  economist  on  his  staff,  agreed  that  effects 
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of  the  law  on  the  Negro  could  not  be  told  with  any  certainty  as 
yet.  Some  Negroes  have  had  their  wages  Increased,  they  said,  but 
others  doubtless  have,  after  the  cvistomary  lot  of  Negroes,  lost 
their  places  to  white  workers  as  a  result  of  the  higher  scales. 

When  told  that  several  redcaps  had  aomplalned  to  the  writer 
that  they  were  not  as  well  off  on  the  minimum  wage,  Dr.  DuBols 
said  that  it  would  take  experience  to  show  whether  they  made 
more  on  tips  than  on  a  regular  weekly  wage,  constant  the  year 
around  But  In  any  case  the  change  to  regular  pasmaent  was  a 
decided  benefit,  he  said,  these  familiar  figures  at  the  Nation's 
depots  now  being  "recognized  as  laborers  and  not  as  the  objects  of 
casual  philanthropy." 

BIGNTPTCANT    SPBCTTACLB 

Something  which  the  writer  saw  as  he  traveled  by  plane  from 
Atlanta  to  Birmingham  Impressed  him  more  than  anything  else 
on  the  trip.  This  was  the  contour  plowing  on  the  clayey  hills  of 
Georgia.  Looking  down  he  saw  literally  hundreds  of  fields  plowed 
In  circular  furrows,  In  ovals.  In  letter  S's,  around  and  around,  like 
giant  fingerprints  on  red  and  yellow  Impression  paper. 

A  few  springs  ago  not  one  of  these  fields  would  have  been  plowed 
In  contours.  Every  farmer  plowed  In  straight  lines,  up  over  the 
bill  and  down,  up,  over,  and  down.  And  when  the  rains  came  the 
valuable  topsoll  washed  away  to  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  But  they 
are  learning  better.  Scientific  farming  is  coming.  The  Ideas  which 
have  been  developed  and  proved  at  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
the  experiment  stations  are  catching  on  at  the  farms. 

As  the  contour  fields  gave  way  to  the  green  of  pine  forests — 
forests  now  being  systematically  replanted — these  words  seemed  to 
sound  themselves  above  the  loud  hum  of  the  airplane  motor: 

"The  South  has  broken  with  age-old  practice  to  check  the  ero- 
sion of  its  soil.  It  is  now  turning  to  higher  wages  and  better 
living  conditions  to  halt  the  erosion  of  its  people." 


Puerto  Rico,  the  United  States,  and  Pan  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOLlVAR  PAGlN 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27,  1940 


SPEECH  DEUVERED  BY  HON.  BOLfVAR  PAGAN  AT  THE  PAN 

AMERICAN  CLUB 


Mr.  PAGAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  hereby  insert  the  speech  delivered  by  myself 
on  last  Friday,  May  24,  1940,  before  the  Y's  P*an  American 
Club,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  had  tonight 
among  us  the  former  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ma  J.  Gen.  Blanton 
Winshlp.  I  thank  him  for  the  kind  remarks  he  has  Just  inade 
about  me  In  his  opening  speech.  Also,  on  behalf  of  my  i>eople, 
I  extend  my  gratitude  to  Governor  Wln&hlp  for  the  generous  re- 
marks he  made  about  Puerto  Rico  and  his  good  wishes  for  my 
people.  I  may  add  that  Governor  Winshlp  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  governors  we  have  had  In  Puerto  Rico,  since  the  times 
of  Ponce  de  Le6n.  He  imderstood  our  people  and  did  the  utmost 
for  our  welfare  and  happiness,  and  we  always  will  remember  Gov- 
ernor Winshlp  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  beloved  governors  we 
have  ever  had. 

I  certainly  appreciate  deeply  the  kind  Invitation  tendered  me  by 
Miss  Isabelle  Lynne  to  address  tonight  this  distinguished  gather- 
ing of  the  Pan  American  Club,  and  I  feel  myself  very  gratified 
among  my  fellow  Puerto  Ricans  end  among  good  friends  of  my 
beloved  land  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

First,  I  must  say  that  I  heartily  feel  myself  at  home  in  con- 
tinental United  States;  we  can  say  as  do  all  Puerto  Ricans  com- 
ing here,  who  see  In  this  great  country  of  the  United  States  our 
own  country,  and  look  to  Its  glorious  flag  as  our  own  flag,  as  we 
hope  that  Puerto  Rico  will  be  forever  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
United  States,  having  been  taught  for  over  40  years  to  love  and 
cherish  American  institutions  of  government,  of  democracy,  and 
freedom,  smd  hoping  that  in  the  near  future  a  new  star  will  shine 
in  the  blue  fleld  of  the  Old  Glory,  vouching  to  the  Nation,  to  the 
world,  and  to  history,  that  a  new  sister  SUte,  Puerto  Rico,  has 
been  admitted  in  the  sisterhood  of  free  commonwealths  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Before  going  ahead,  let  me  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  my  Illustrious 
predecessor  In  the  office  of  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  late  honorable  Santiago  Igleslas,  who  fought  a  life  struggle 
in  Puerto  Rico  for  the  enlightening,  the  freedom,  and  welfare  cf 
my  Island,  and  who.  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  was  elected  and  reelected 
as  Congressman  from  Puerto  Rico,  and  who  passed  to  his  grave 
with  the  full  love,  respect,  and  veneration  of  my  people.  I  should 
today  dedicate  a  thought  to  Santiago  Igleslaa  He.  a  Spaniard 
elected  by  the  free  will  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  Congre«ii 
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— U  of  special  sltrnlflcance  In  this  pan-American  night.  His  elec- 
tion to  represent  Puerto  Flco  in  the  United  States  may  have 
been  in  thp  mysterlovis  commands  of  destiny,  a  foreword  that 
Puerto  Rico  being  Spanish  In  its  historical  stock,  language,  reli- 
gion culture  and  traditions,  was  very  properly  represented  In  the 
United  States  bv  a  Spaniard  to  voice  our  people  and  help  blend 
our  Spanl-h  civilization  with  the  clvUizatlcn  of  the  mainland 
United  Stat«»s.  bringing  with  us  our  racial  stock,  peculiar  traits, 
and  folklore  Into  the  whole  of  tha  diversified  peoples  that  form 
this  great  Republic,  and  at  the  same  time  recalling  our  sister 
countries  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Mexico,  of  Central  and  South 
Amerira  thnt.  In  the  great  pan- American  Ideal.  Puerto  Rico,  as 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  is  a  token  of  lasting  understanding, 
friendship,  good  will,  peace,  and  unity  among  all  the  countries  of 

the  three  Americas.  ^      ..  .w  ^     *  , 

I  am  tempted  to  speak  to  you  tonight  only  about  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  my  island,  which  for  me  Is  the  loveliest  spot  In  the  whole 
world  But  I  am  afraid  I  would  be  considered  simply  as  a  business 
agent  of  tourism.  Because  my  Island,  where  a  perpetual  spring 
enlivens  nature-,  with  a  constant  blue  sky  smiling  to  our  smooth 
rollirg  plalr.3  and  low.  beautiful  hills  always  clad  in  bright  ever- 
green with  numerous  meandering  rivers  and  rivulets  of  crystal 
water  singing  through  the  forests,  with  pretty  birds  and  many, 
many  flowers  with  so  many  lovely  reUeats  in  the  hills,  and  with  a 
coast  line  of  golden  sand  opening  to  many  natural  and  splendid 
bathing-water  pools,  and  everywhere  the  most  picturesque  land- 
scape and  all  Inhabited  with  a  people  of  ancestral  politeness  and 
the  most  kind  sense  of  hospitality,  a  land  gifted  with  beatlful 
women  and  gentlemanly  manhood,  and  where  In  all  places  can  be 
felt  the  breath  of  culture  and  modern  progress.  Is  certainly  a 
place  to  go  and  live  and  stay. 

But  Isabelle  Lynn  suggested  to  me  to  speak  to  you  something 
about  what  the  United  States  Is  trying  to  accomplish  in  Puerto  Rico, 
what  Puerto  Rico  wants  from  the  United  States,  and  why  it  is 
Important  for  the  two  of  them  to  work  closely  together. 

In  looking  to  the  present  picture  of  Puerto  Rico,  we  have  to 
recall  that  civilization  got  a  foothold  in  Puerto  Rico  before  any 
place  In  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  Before  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  settled  in  New  England;  before  the  Dutch  founded  New 
York;  before  Roger  Williams  established  a  living  place  In  Rhode 
Island;  before  William  Penn  stepped  into  the  woods  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; bF-icre  Capt.  John  Smith  established  an  English  settlement  In 
Virginia;  before  the  Spanish  set  foot  and  built  a  town  in  Florida; 
before  LaSalle  and  Marquette  set  foot  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River:  before  any  white  settlement  was  established  in 
what  came  to  be  the  United  States  of  America,  for  years  before, 
already  a  civilized  settlement  was  firmly  established  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  first  Christian  church  In  America  was  built,  and  the 
forefathers  of  the  present  Puerto  Rlcan  people,  with  the  blessini^s 
of  Cfod.  had  laid  the  lasting  foundations  of  cur  Insular  society. 
When  the  United  States  flag  was  first  hoisted  over  our  public 
buildli-.gs.  Puerto  Rico  had  lived  four  long  centuries  of  civilized 
and  Christian  life,  we  were  a  cultured  people,  aware  of  all  the 
movements  of  history  and  all  endeavors  of  enlightenment  and 
progress,  we  had  had  men  and  women  distinguished  In  literature, 
in  arts  and  sciences.  In  statesmanship,  and  in  our  roll  of  fame 
we  had  soldiers,  heroes,  saints,  and  leaders  of  wisdom  and 
character. 

Now.  a  visitor  going  to  our  Island,  studying  our  local  history, 
mixing  with  our  people,  seeing  our  landscape  and  our  old  churches, 
our  old  highways  and  bridges,  forts,  castles,  and  palaces,  and 
wandering  through  sundry  places  full  of  history  and  legend,  can 
witness  that  a  people  Is  established  there,  of  the  best  civilized 
stock,  aware  of  progress,  and  a  people  that  deserves  a  place  under 
the  sun  with  all  the  opportunities,  rights,  and  prlvUeges  of  a  free 
commonwealth. 

Notwithstanding  e%'erything  which  I  have  so  far  said  to  you  this 
night,  looking  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Puerto  Rico  is 
far  from  being  a  paradise.  It  has  not  been  a  heaven  of  happiness  to 
our  people.  Physical  conditions  of  our  country,  nature,  and  history, 
have  made  us  a  poor  and  weak  people.  We  certainly  have  over 
there  much  unemployment  and  real  misery,  with  Its  social  and 
economic  problems,  which  I  will  discuss  on  some  other  occasion. 
Politically,  Puerto  Rico,  aa  a  whole,  always  has  been  a  colony  or 
possession  depending  on  some  power  In  the  family  of  nations. 

Pvierto  Rico  Is  a  small  Island,  covering  less  than  3  600  square 
miles,  overcrowded  with  a  population  of  nearly  2,000.000  inhabitant^, 
with  2000,000  acres  of  land  but  out  of  which  only  about  800,000 
acres  is  cultivable  cropland,  and  so  with  less  than  one-half  acre 
in  the  per  capita  distribution  of  land.  We  have  practically  no  min- 
erals, no  petroleum,  no  supply  of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing 
and  trade  Our  country  Is  mainly  agricultural,  and  has  practically 
only  one  Important  stable  industry,  not  mentioning  several  minor 
agricultural  crops  and  minor  Industries  which  do  net  amount  to 
much.  We  can  sav  that  only  growirrg  of  sugarcane  and  the  indus- 
try of  sugar  Is  the'prlnclpal  basis  of  our  economic  structure.  With 
such  a  picture  of  our  economy,  and  with  the  rate  of  overpopulation, 
we  face  a  chronic  problem  of  unemployment  and  dlstrers  All  the 
endeavors  to  provide  food,  shelter,  health,  education,  high  standards 
of  living,  and  the  advantages  of  welfaie  and  happiness  to  all  our 
people,  meet  the  dlfflculties  of  our  jjecullar  conditions. 

As  a  fact  and  as  a  matter  of  Justice,  we  should  admit  that  the 
United  States  has  accomplished  a  great  task  In  Puerto  Rico  The 
United  States  Government  and  American  people  have  accomplished 
very  much  In  its  endeavors  to  help  my  people  and  to  fester  well- 
being  and  progress  In  Puerto  Rico. 


Since  the  United  States  trccips  occupied  Puerto  Rico  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  the  new  American  regime  was  estab- 
lished Puerto  Rico  has  taken  great  strides  In  progress  of  all  sorts. 
The  Puerto  Rican  people  were  encouraged  by  the  incoming  Ameri- 
cans our  people  felt  that  they  were  living  a  new  dawn  of  freedom 
and  pro-perlty  and  the  Puerto  Ricans  welcomed  the  American  fiag 
and  adapted  themselves  rapidly  to  the  new  way  of  life 

During  the  last  42  years  Puerto  Rico  has  certainly  taken  long 
strides  to  progress  under  the  American  flag.  It  wfuld  take  a  long 
time  to  go  on  making  Its  encouraging  story  and  accomplishments. 
But  let  me  give  a  general  picture  with  some  facts  and  figures 

During  the'^e  years  under  the  United  States,  a  great  battle  has 
been  succes.sfully  wagrd  against  endemic  tropical  dueases  that  for- 
merly decimated  our  population,  and  under  excellent  plans  of  public 
health  these  diseases  have  been  pract'.cally  subdued,  and  the  present 
deaths  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  rate  The  appropriations 
m  our  insular  budget  for  public  health  42  years  ago  were  really 
insignificant,  about  $50,000  Now  more  than  10  percent  of  all  our 
public  revenue  Is  spent  In  public  health,  amounting  yearly  to  about 

$2,000,000  .  J         «,  w 

In  1898  we  had  only  152  miles  of  public  roads  Now  we  have 
atKDUt   2  000  miles  of  highways   and   public  roads 

In  1898  we  had  only  about  400  public  schools  scattered  in  few 
places  with  a  total  school  attendance  of  scarcely  27  000  pupils,  and 
the  appropriations  for  public  education  amounted  to  about 
$130  OOO  Now  we  have  many  thousands  of  public  schools,  more 
than  2000  school  buildings,  beacons  of  light.  In  all  the  cities, 
towns  villages,  wards,  mountains,  countrysides,  with  about  7.000 
teachers,  a  school  attendance  of  about  300  000.  and  the  yearly  appro- 
priations for  public  education  is  about  $7000.000.  with  more  than 
a  third  of  all  Government  taxes  and  revenue  devoted  yearly  to 
public  edU'-atlon  and  learning 

Our  trade  42  years  ago  ranged  to  a  total  of  about  $35,000,000. 
Now  we  had  had.  during  the  last  years,  an  annual  average  of 
nearly  $200,000,000 

Our  present  main  crop,  sugar,  yielded  a  production  of  about 
60,000  tons  In  1898  In  1939  we  yielded  a  production  of  851.000 
tons,  but  In  1934  we  yielded  a  production  of  1.100.000  tons,  and 
without  the  restrictions  of  the  Federal  control  program  imp  ised 
on  us  we  could  yield  a  production  of  1.300.000  tons  or  more  The 
value  of  sugar  exportation  in  1898  was  less  than  $2,000,000.  In 
1939  It  was  over  $53,000,000. 

These  facts  and  fijiures  will  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  prosper- 
ity and  progress  of  Puerto  Rico  during  the  last  42  years,  while  my 
people  have  tieen  living  and  led  by  the  hand  and  endeavors  of  the 
United  States 

On  the  political  side,  we  have  another  picture,  which  I  will  lay 
before  you  as  briefly  as  possible. 

As  refers  to  personal  guaranties  and  protection  under  the  law, 
we  can  proudly  say  that  in  no  other  country  of  the  world  are  there 
more  guaranties  and  assurances  to  the  citizens  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  man  than  in  Pvierto  Rico,  under  the  American  flag 
The  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
embodied  In  our  Organic  Act,  is  certainly  a  true  Magna  Carta  of 
individual  rights  and  a  charter  of  human  rights,  enjoyed  In  Puerto 
Rico  by  all  for  the  protection  of  all  citizens. 

About  the  status  and  political  pledges  and  hopes  of  our  people 
as  a  whole,  the  story  Is  interesting 

At  the  opening  ol  the  Spanish-American  War  In  1898,  which 
brought  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  under  the  regime  and  flag  of 
the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico  enjoyed  a  charter  of  government 
recently  granted  by  the  Kingdom  of  Spain.  Under  that  charter  it 
was  really  provld'^d  for  a  home-rule  shape  of  government  for  Puerto 
Ricans,  It  provided  for  a  legislative  assembly  or  chamber  of  rep- 
resentatives elected  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  Prom  among  the 
members  of  the  popular  chamber  a  cabinet  was  appointed  which 
swayed  all  administrative  functions  In  the  executive  branch  of  our 
government,  responsible  to  the  people,  by  Its  elected  chamber  of 
representatives  Under  said  charter  of  home  rule.  Puerto  Rico  was 
free  to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries,  could 
protect  our  agriculture  and  industries  levying  protective  tariffs,  and 
had  full  powers  to  approve  all  legislation  concerning  local  Insular 
matters  And.  furthermore,  the  charter  provided  that  no  law  could 
be  pas  ed  by  the  Spanish  Congress  or  Cortes  concerning  Puerto  Riro 
without  the  approval  of  our  Insular  chamber  of  representatives 
Said  charter  provided  for  16  representatives  and  3  senators  elected 
by  Puerto  Ricans  to  the  Spanish  Congress  at  Madrid 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  stated.  Puerto  Ricans  welcomed  the  new 
regime  and  hailed  Its  flag  Great  encouragement  and  hopes  were 
given  us  by  the  United  States  Tlie  history  and  accomplishments 
of  the  United  States,  its  shape  of  government,  its  Institutions  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  the  American  way  of  life,  the  breath  of  pros- 
perity, power,  and  liberty  of  the  United  States  really  filled  our 
hearts  with  cherished  hopes,  and  the  Puerto  Ricans,  all  the  Puerto 
Rlcai^.s  felt  happy  about  the  new  day  that  was  dawning 

The  general  that  commanded  the  American  Army  that  occupied 
Puerto  Rico  during  the  Spanish- American  War  in  1898  addressed 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  follows: 

"In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Kingdom  of  Spain 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Justice, 
and  humanity,  its  military  forces  have  come  to  occupy  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico.  They  come  bearing  the  banner  of  freedom. 
•  •  •  They  bring  you  the  fostering  arm  of  a  nation  of  free 
people,  whose  greatest  pwwer  is  In  Justice  and  humanity  to  all 
those  living  within  Its  fold.  •  •  •  We  have  not  come  to  make 
war  upon   the   people  of  a  country   that   for   centxirles  has   been 
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oppressed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  you  protection,  not  only 
to  yourselves  but  to  your  property,  to  promote  your  prosperity,  and 
to  bestow  upon  you  the  Immunities  and  blessings  of  the  liberal 
Institutions  of  our  Government." 

During  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and 
the  United  SUtes.  when  the  Spanish  peace  repre.sentatlves  ques- 
tioned the  American  peace  commissioners  about  the  future  polit- 
ical status  of  the  Puerto  Ricans.  the  Americans  said  the  following: 

"As  regards  the  status  and  civil  rights  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
these  were  reserved  to  Congress,  which  would  enact  laws  for  the 
Government  of  Territories  ceded  to  the  United  States,  this  being 
but  a  confirmation  of  the  right  of  the  sovereign  power  to  leave 
to  the  new  government  the  establishment  of  these  Important  re- 
lations. The  Congress  of  a  nation  which  never  enacted  a  law 
oppressive  or  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  residents  within  Its 
dominions  and  whose  laws  guarantee  the  greatest  liberty  compat- 
ible with  the  conservation  of  property,  siirely  can  be  trusted  not 
to  depart  from  Its  well-established  practice  in  dealing  with  the 
inhabitants   of   these    Islands" 

The  Secretary  of  War  In  the  Cabinet  of  President  McKinley.  in 
his  first  report  concerning  Puerto  Rico  In  1899,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"The  people  of  the  ceded  Islands  have  acquired  a  moral  right  to 
be  treated  by  the  UnlUd  States  In  accordance  with  the  underlying 
principles  of  Justice  and  freedom  which  we  have  declared  in  our 
Constitution  and  which  are  the  essential  safeguards  of  every  Indi- 
vidual against  the  powers  of  government;  not  because  these  provi- 
sions were  enacted  for  them  but  because  they  are  essential  limita- 
tions Inherent  to  the  existence  of  the  American  Government." 

Mention  of  Puerto  Rico  In  messages  to  Congress  from  Presidents 
McKinley,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  other  Presidents  were  gratify- 
ing to  Puerto  Rico  as  far  as  these  messages  praised  the  Puerto 
Ricans  as  a  people  endowed  with  intelligence  and  ability,  with  a 
grasp  of  principles  of  sound  government  and  progress,  and  express- 
ing that  Puerto  Rico  was  going  ahead  very  well  under  the  new  fiag. 

All  the  messages  and  public  papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  McKinley  to  the  Philippine  Commission 
in  1898  through  messages  of  the  following  Presidents  to  Woodrow 
WlUon.  expressed  or  implied  the  policy  of  the  United  States  lead- 
ing for  independence  to  the  Philippines.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
as  regards  Puerto  Rico,  no  declaration  or  remark  have  ever  been 
made  by  any  President  of  the  United  States  or  American  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  not  even  by  any  official  sp>okesman  of  the  United 
States,  that  merely  implied  the  remote  idea  that  In  the  policy  to- 
ward Puerto  Rico  the  status  of  Independence  was  contemplated. 
On  the  contrary,  all  public  papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  messages  and  remarks  of  American  Governors  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  said  openly  or  impliedly  that  the  policy  of  United  States 
Is  to  keep  Puerto  Rico  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  In  his  first  annual  mes.sage  to  Con- 
gress, on  December  2.  1913,  In  the  part  concertUng  Puerto  Rico, 
stated  as  follows: 

"These  are  all  matters  of  vital  domestic  concern,  and  besides 
them,  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  our  own  national  life  In 
which  our  affections  command  us.  as  well  as  our  consciences,  there 
stand  out  our  obligations  toward  our  Territories  oversea.  Here  we 
are  trustees.  Puerto  Rico.  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  are  ours. 
indeed,  but  not  ours  to  do  what  we  please  with.  Such  Terri- 
tories, once  regardt^  as  mere  possessions,  are  no  longer  to  be 
selfishly  exploited:  they  are  part  of  the  domain  of  public  con- 
science and  of  serviceable  enlightened  statesmanship.  We  must 
administer  them  for  the  people  who  live  in  them  and  with  the 
same  sense  of  resixinslbDlty  to  them  as  toward  our  own  people 
In  our  domestic  affairs  No  doubt  we  shall  successfully  enough 
bind  Puerto  Rtco  and  the  H.iwallan  Islands  to  ourselves  by  ties 
of  Justice  and   Interest   and  affection     •      •      •." 

Moreover.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  In  his  third  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congrefs.  delivered  on  December  7,  1915,  stated  as  follows: 

"There  Is  another  matter  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  In- 
timately associated  with  the  question  of  national  safety  and 
preparation  for  defense.  That  Is  our  policy  toward  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  Our  treatment  of  them 
and  their  attitude  toward  us  are  manifestly  of  the  first  conse- 
quence In  the  development  of  our  duties  In  the  world  and  In 
getting  a  free  hand  to  perfot^n  those  duties.  We  must  be  free 
from  every  unnecessary  burden  or  embarrassment:  and  there  Is 
no  better  way  to  be  clear  of  embarrassment  than  to  fulfill  our 
promises  and  promote  the  Interests  of  those  dependent  on  us 
to  the  utmost.  Bills  for  the  alteration  and  reform  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  and  for  rendering  fuller  political 
Justice  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  were  submitted  to  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress.  They  will  be  submitted  also  to  you.  I  need  not 
particularize  their  details.  You  are,  most  of  you.  already  familiar 
with  them.  But  I  do  recommend  them  to  your  early  adoption 
with  the  sincere  conviction  that  there  are  few  measures  you  could 
adopt  which  would  more  servlceably  clear  the  way  for  the  great 
policies  by  which  we  wish  to  make  good,  now  and  always,  our 
right  to  lead  in  enterprise  of  peace  and  good  will  and  economic 
and  political  freedom." 

Upon  said  recommendations  of  President  Wilson.  Congress 
granted  us  our  present  Organic  Act  in  1917. 

Our  present  Organic  Act.  no  doubt.  Is  much  better  than  the 
former,  approved  in  1900.  It  is  more  Just.  But  it  really  does  not 
satisfy  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  today.  The  legislative  assembly 
provided    in    our    present   Organic    Act    is   elected    wholly    by    our 


people,  but  its  measures  are  subject  to  the  practically  absolute 
veto  of  the  Governor.  The  provision  granting  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  a  degree  of  self-guveinment.  through  its  elective 
insular  senate,  to  which  body  powers  are  given  to  advise  and  con- 
sent upon  the  appointments  of  the  Governor,  has  not  been  in  prac- 
tice always  a  guaranty  of  the  degree  of  self-government  for  Puerto 
Ricans,  as  certainly  was  the  thought  of  President  Wilson  when  he 
recommended  Congress  and  requested  more  Jvistlce  to  Puerto  Rico. 
This  greater  degree  of  self-government,  which  clearly  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  when  our  present  Organic  Act  was  granted,  has 
not  all  the  assurances  that  we  deserve.  Any  time  any  Governor, 
who  is  appointed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  may  arbitrarily,  or  111-advlsedly,  or  due  to  any  momentcu-y 
misunderstanding,  disregard  the  Organic  Act,  which  is  our  in- 
sular constitution,  and  make  of  it  a  simple  scrap  of  paper,  and  we 
in  such  case  are  practically  helpless  under  the  law.  having  to 
depend  only  upon  the  spirit  of  Justice  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  may  or  may  not  give  relief  to  any  disregard 
of  ovir  organic  law. 

We  want  under  the  American  flag  another  shape  of  govern- 
ment, which  may  train  us  In  a  form  of  real  self-government  that 
we  deserve. 

That  Is  what  we  now  aim  politically,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
requesting  from  the  United  States,  hoping  that  all  Americans, 
with  sense  of  fairness  and  Justice,  will  help  us  to  achieve,  hop- 
ing to  keep  forever  our  ties  with  the  United  States,  until  the 
happy  and  glorious  day  comes  when  we  may  feel  ourselves,  with 
due  pride,  enjoying  full  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  with 
equal  duties  and  rights  and  privileges  as  all  Americans  In  con- 
tinental United  States,  when  Puerto  Rico  may  attain  its  en- 
trance as  an  equal  State  In  the  sisterhood  of  this  great  federation 
of  free  commonwealths  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  United  States. 
Now.  meanwhile,  we  hope  that  It  may  be  granted  to  us  at  once  a 
true  democratic  shape  of  government  In  Puerto  Rico,  where  we 
could  enjoy  self-government,  and  by  which  form  of  government 
we  could  train  ourselves  for  ultimate  statehood. 

Meanwhile,  also,  we  are  conscious,  and  deeply  concerned,  about 
the  United  States,  Its  role  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  the  elder 
brother  of  American  Republics.  Moreover,  during  the  troubled 
times  the  world  is  now  living,  in  the  threshold  of  p>erhaps  the 
greatest  war  struggle  of  mankind,  when  democracy  Is  In  Jeopardy 
by  the  Inrush  of  dicatorshlp,  accompanied  with  tremendous  ruth- 
less war  power  which  Is  a  menace  to  democracy  and  civilization, 
we  feel  that  Puerto  Rico,  aware  of  Its  duty,  with  the  ties  of  racial 
origin,  language,  religion,  and  culture  with  the  Latin-American 
countries,  should  stand  most  loyally  by  the  United  States,  And 
I  can  assure  that  Puerto  Rico,  token  of  friendship  and  unity  of 
Pan  America,  a  watchdog  near  the  entrance  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
now  on  the  forward  line  of  defense  as  a  possible  Gibraltar  of 
America,  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  spot  where  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  is  floating  upon  a  loyal  people,  conscious  of  the  destiny  cf 
United  States  as  the  safeguard  and  champion  of  democracy  and 
freedom  for  all  the  three  Americas  and  for  all  the  world. 


The  National  Defense  and  the  War  in  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1940 


LETTER    FROM    RT.    REV.     CAMERON     J.    DAVIS,    BISHOP    OP 

WESTERN   NEW  YORK 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  Rt.  Rev.  Cameron  J.  Davis,  bishop  of  western 
New  York: 

Thi  Diocesx  or  Western  New  York, 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  May  25.  1940. 
The  Honorable  Walter  O.  Akdrews. 

Congress   of    the    United   States.   House    of   Representative* 
Washington.  D.  C.  ' 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  The  annual  convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Western 
New  York  adopted  the  following  statement  and  resolution  and 
directed  me  to  send  you  a  copy  of  them: 

"While  In  principle  we  deplore  and  condemn  war,  It  is  apparent 
that  in  the  present  crisis  human  freedom  Itself  is  at  stake.  The 
forces  now  making  war  on  the  European  democracies  have  shown 
unmistakable  and  unremitting  hostility  to  the  moral  values  which 
are  fundamental  in  Christianity  and  all  other  traditional  forms 
of  religion. 

"We  hold  that  it  Is  our  duty  to  let  the  whole  world  know  where 
we  stand  We  call  upon  all  fellow  ChrlBtians  to  Join  tis  In  giving 
assistance  to  those  who  are  struggling  at  untold  cost  to  uphold 


^•.^■^^f>,f^-r^\.-\.r   k   -r       -rt  T~*  /^  r\T>  T\ 
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th(»e  principles  upon  which  Christian  civilization  and  all  that  we 
bold  most  sarrpd  depend:   B«  it  therefore 

■•f*^We%ommend  the  action  of  our  Government  In  protesting 
•rainst  the  rurhlcss  Invasion  of  neutral  nations  and  the  barbarous 
acts    of    oppression    committed    against    multitudes    of    innocent 

^"2^^We  join  in  requesting  the  Congress  to  make  Immediate  and 
adequate  provision  for  national  defense.        ^     ^  ,  .         ..   „    „, 

-3  We  request  that  Congress  take  immediately  such  action  as 
win  er able  the  democracies  of  Europe  to  obtain  In  this  country 
such  supplies  of  materials.  Including  credits  and  advances  of 
money  ^  may  be  necessaiy  for  the  successful  defense  of  those 
values  and  Ideals  sacred  to  Christian  nations  • 

With  assurances  of  my  sincere  respect,  I  am. 

Faithfully  yours.  ^^^^^^  ^    ^^^^ 

Bishop  of  Western  New  York. 


Guarding  the  Destinies  of  America 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON      DAVID     I      WALSH.     OP     MASSA- 
C?I?8E^8    At  JEWISH  VrTERANS    MEMORIAL  EXERCISES 


Mr  WALSH  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
dclivrred  by  me  over  the  radio  on  Thursday  evening.  May 
23,  1940.  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jewwh  veterans'  memorial 
exercises  held  in  Washinptton  on  that  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  tn  the  RtcoiiD,  as  follows; 

My  fellow  citizens,  my  fellow  Amerlcann,  these  are  dark  days  in 
the  coume  of  world  affair*^  black  chapter*  m  the  pa«e»  of  hlatory. 
Mmn^nuni^.  but  »e  hope  and  pray  not  pcriloua.  day.  for  our  own 
Und  and  our  own  people*  It  Ui  an  hour  when  courage.  taJihful 
citi/ettfhip.  -troHK  patrJotlam.  and  truat  in  the  AlroJghty  need  to  be 
Joined  in  the  boifn  of  every  man,  every  mother,  and  every  child 

"*Thiii"are  q^uaUtlen  which  have  been  iiplcndldly  exemplified  by 
tho^e  to  whom  my  remark*  are  especially  directed-the  Jewish  war 
veterans  of  the  United  States,  who  are  tonight  gathered  In  their 
lodges  and  other  meeting  places  throuKhout  the  N^Jtlon.  '^  annual 
memorial  service*  to  those  of  their  religious  faith  who  laid  down 
thetr  lives  for  their  country.  .v,— 

I  esteem  the  opportunity  of  addressing  simultaneously  these 
many  gatherings,  these  thousands  of  li-steners.  through  the  In-^tru- 
mentallty  of  this  modern  magic  which  we  know  as  radio  broad- 
casting.    It  ijs  a  distinct  privilege.  ,♦.„„, 

Seme  may  Inquire,  why  a  Jewish  or  any  racial  organization  of 
American  war  veterans?  Nearly  all  the  racial  and  religious  groups 
have  organized  similar  veterans"  organizations.  This  does  not 
mean  that  you  or  they  are  not  satisfied  and  proud  to  be  American 
veterans  and  belong  to  the  Nation-wide  veteran  organizations— but 
If  does  indicate  a  desire  to  Uke  Justiflable  pride  in  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  sevenO  racial  groups  have  made  to  our  military 
service  in  the  American  wars.  It  also  serves  the  purpose  of  letting 
the  general  public  know  the  loyalty  and  willingness  of  the  children 
of  th06e  who  were  bom  in  other  lands  and  who  are  now  American 
citizens,  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  death  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  American  institutions.  Let  it  also  be  said,  it  should 
banish  forever  the  whispering  propaganda  of  those  who  would 
Question  the  loyalty  of  our  foreign-born  citizens  and  their  descend- 
ants or  seek  to  deny  them  the  ftUl  enjoyment  of  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  guaranteed  to  all  citizens  by  the  Constitution 

I^t  us  consider  In  some  detail  the  glorious  record  of  our  Jewish 
veterans  for  It  attests  the  loyalty,  the  patriotism,  and  the  bravery 
of  those  of  Jewish  ancestry  first  In  the  war  for  our  Independence 
and  thereafter  in  every  war  In  which  the  United  States  has  ever 

^"fn^these  days  when  a  billion  dollars  Is  voted  by  Congress  for 
national  defense  In  a  few  hours,  the  reference  In  the  history  of 
our  Revolutionary  War  to  an  advance  by  a  Jewish  patriot  of 
»300  00C  to  help  finance  the  Continental  Army  under  George 
Washmgton  may  appear  as  a  small  matter  But  It  was  a  huge 
Eum  of  money  in  those  days  and  of  Inestimable  aid  to  the 
Revolutionary  cause.  ..,„,„        ^    »v. 

The  rolls  of  our  fighting  forces  in  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Mexican  War  both  contain  the  names  of  men  and  officers  of 
Jewish  blood. 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  In  1861  the  Jew1.sh  population  of 
thfs  country  was  estimated  at  about  200.000.  Seme  8.000  Jews  aie 
be  ievcdVo  have  served  in  the  Union  and  Com'cderate  Armies^  The 
veterans-  rolls  cf  the  Spanish  War  in   1898  tell  a  similar  story. 

The  total  number  of  Jews  In  the  service  during  the  World  War  is 
con?erva'ively  estimated  at  from  200.000  to  225.000.  which  constl- 
tmed  more  than  4  percent  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
whereS  propcrtioP^tely  the  Jews  In  this  country  formed  about  3 
percent  of  the  total  population.  t«.»<ck 

No  less  than  1.100  citations  for  valor  awarded  to  men  of  Jew  .  h 
faith  ar?  on  record.  The  Ccngre.s.slonal  Medal  of  Honor,  of  wh  c 
only  78  have  been  awarded  to  date,  was  conferred  on  3  Je^v  -^ 
soldiers.  The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  is  worn  by  at  least  IM 
American  Jews,  the  F.ench  Medallle  Militalre  by  4  American  Jews, 
a::d  the  Croix  de  Guerre  by  174  Jews  of  the  A.  E    F. 

There  is  .scarcely  a  racial  or  religious  group  in  all  America  that 
cannot  point  with  Justiflable  pride  to  an  equally  glorious  record  of 
service  and  .sacrifice.  ...  ,      ■»  ^   »^ 

On  Augu-t  20  of  last  vear  I  was  honored  by  being  Invited  to 
deliver  the  dedicatory  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of 
a  monument  presented  by  the  Jewish  people  of  Newport.  R  I.,  to 
the  citv  of  Newport  and  dedicated  to  the  American  heritage  of 
religious  liberty.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-one  years  previcus  to 
the  date  of  this  dedication  a  small  band  of  Jewish  families,  after 
a  long  and  hazardous  sail  from  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  entered 
the  harbor  of  Newport  and  became  part  of  the  community  which 
the  followers  of  Roger  Williams  had  founded 

They  were  poor  wearv,  discouraged,  and  disheartened  Tney 
brought  with  them,  however,  the  spiritual  values  of  the  religion  of 
their  fathers  It  was  the  only  influence  that  .sustained  Ihcm  and 
gave  them  hope  and  courage  Realizing  the  priceless  value  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  their  forebears,  they  immedlat.-ly  turned  their 
thoughts  to  God  And  recognizing  the  great  fundamental  duty  that 
man  owes  to  the  Almighty,  namely,  worhip.  gratitude,  praise  and 
nruver  they  built  on  this  spot  the  first  Bynagr.gue  erected  in  Amer- 
ica Prom  that  day  to  this,  persecuted  and  exiled  Jews  have  ccri- 
tlnued  to  find  an  asylum  In  every  seaport  that  encircles  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  of  America 

Tonight  I  am  honored  by  being  invited  to  Join  with  you  In  hcnor- 
inp.  the  memory  of  the  thousands  cf  Jewuh  youths  who  have  given 
their  Ilve«  for  our  country 

Such  an  occasion  as  this  is  In  vain  unless  wc  draw  new  inspira- 
tion and  new  courage  The  memory  of  our  war  dead  heroes  •liould 
fill  our  hearts  with  patriotism,  our  minds  with  high  rw^l'S" .^"* 
resolve  that  the  land  of  the  fr<e  for  which  they  fought  fnd  litd 
•hall  remain  free,  that  the  democracy  establUhed  In  thU  land  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  .hall  be  prt-scrvcd;  and 
that  in  the  immortal  words  of  Lit.coln.  •government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  ptople  ^hall  not  perish  fr  jm  the  earth 
And  on  thi«  iKjlemn  occasion.  conU  mplatlng  the  service  and  sacrifice 
of  your  dead  comrades,  the  high  re*f)lve  al»o  that.  Cod  willing,  all 
American*  of  whatever  race  sr^d  creed  shall  dwell  In  peace  with  one 
another  I  know  of  no  more  appropriate  sentiment  for  us  to  take 
sway  from  these  memorial  exercises  than  the  isentiment  inscribed 
in  one  of  the  public  buildings  here  in  the  ci'y  of  Washington  It 
is  a  sentiment  that  applies  b«.'th  to  nations  and  to  men:  ••0<xl  made 
us  neighbors,  let  Justice  make  us  friends  " 

If  every  American  Protestant,  American  Catholic,  and  American 
Jew  could  live  this  sentiment,  they  would  not  only  give  m.tnlfe:.ta- 
tlon  of  sincerity  of  their  religious  faith,  but  we  would  Indeed  all 
really  live  In  the  true  spirit  of  Americanism. 

Between  Americans  there  are  naturally  differences  of  doctrine, 
but  there  Is  one  point  on  which  all  may  well  agree:  That  the  re- 
liglous-mlnded  people  of  this  country  should  be  as  one  in  opposing 
the  efforts  of  these  who  would  make  this  Nation  a  Godless  Nation; 
promote  Intolerance,  array  class  or  religious  or  racial  groups  against 
each  other.  Let  not  petty  Jealousies,  distractions.  Old  World  enmi- 
ties, long-continued  feuds,  most  of  them  of  Old  World  origin,  longer 
permit  men  to  look  upon  religion  as  Impractical  and  out  of  date, 
or  infringe  upon  the  birthright  of  exery  American  to  enjoy  equality 
of  opportunity,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  social  and  political 
Justice. 

My  fellow  citizens,  reflection  upon  the  results  of  the  World  War. 
the  war  to  end  wars,  reveals  the  fallacy  of  the  faith  that  the  laurel 
wreath  of  peace  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  victor's  crown 

Every  American,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  parti.<;an  amilatlon. 
Is  wholeheartedly  in  favcr  of  peace  and  in  favor  of  everything  that 
win  promote  peace — peace  for  our  own  country  and,  if  possible, 
peace  for  the  world. 

Every  American  desires  and  seeks  national  security  and  national 
safety  and  is  in  favor  of  a  course  of  action  designed  to  achieve 
security  and  safety  and  to  keep  our  country  immune  from  attack 
by  war-maddened  foreign  aggressors. 

It  Is  a  tragic  circumstance,  but  undoubtedly  true,  that  treaties 
and  compacts  and  International  pledges  and  agreements  as  an  in- 
surance against  war  have  been  shown  to  be  of  no  avail.  They  are 
being  honored  only  In  their  breach. 

Furthermore,  thanks  to  the  Inventions  of  modern  science,  war- 
fare today  is  Infinitely  more  destructive  and  more  cruel  and  more 
terrifying  than  ever  before. 

With  respect  to  our  national  defenses  we  are  proceeding  with  all 
possible  speed  to  strengthen  them  at  every  point.  In  order  so  far  as 
is  within  our  power  to  safeguard  our  land  and  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom and  our  heritage. 
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We  mtist  be  on  our  guard  also  to  preserve  our  priceless  heritage 
from  the  ln?ldious  forces  of  destruction  within  our  own  land— the 
question  of  the  defence  and  security  of  the  democratic  institutions 
Of  our  own  beloved  country  Let  us  be  alert  to  di-toct  fal.so  propa- 
ganda and  false  dogma  from  subversive  elements  and  groups  that 
arc  attempting  to  xmdcrminc  and  destroy  our  democratic  instltti- 
tions;  indeed,  to  annihilate  the  freedom  for  which  our  forefathers 
fought  and  died 

It  Is  difficult  to  recognize  them,  therefore  they  are  harder  to 
defeat.  It  will  demand  constant  surveillance  and  careful  rccon- 
nolterlng  to  recognize  the  foe  when  you  meet  him.  but  If  guided 
by  basic  American  Ideals  and  principles  for  which  your  comrades 
died,  you  cannot  fail. 

You  living  veterans  who  20  years  ago  left  the  military  service 
must  not  think  that  your  battles  are  over.  You  must  make  your- 
selves the  in.'jplred  leaders  In  all  the  great  movements  for  ad- 
vancement and  progress  of  our  beloved  country. 

We  8?ek  not  to  suppress  the  right  of  any  man  or  woman  to  think 
and  speak  freelv  That  is  their  God -given  right  as  American  citi- 
zens But  we  must  exert  our  utmost  Influence  in  thought,  speech, 
and  action  against  the  apostles  of  foreign  philosophies,  alien  to 
American  Ideals,  who  would,  if  they  had  their  way,  topple  our 
most  precious  Institutions  about  us  and  erect  on  the  ruins  the 
supersuucttire  of  destructive  communistic  or  totalitarian  govern- 
ment. ^  „       ...w    * 

Guarding  the  destinies  of  America  against  the  perils  that 
threaten  It  from  abroad  and  the  sinister  enemies  that  would 
undermine  It  at  home  Is  more  than  ever  a  cause  to  which  you  and 
I  may  well  dedicate  ourselves. 


Appropriations  for  the  Military  Establishment 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

I  OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


TABLE  PREPARED  BY  THE  PINAWCE   BRANCH  OP   THE   ARMY 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing the  appropriations  for  the  Military  Establishment,  show- 
ing th*"  approximate  break-down  into  major  functions,  for 
the  fiscal  years  1925  to  1940.  Inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADvrovriattonB  for  the  MUitary  ExtabUshment.  BhovHng  approximate 
%^eak-down   into   mafor  function*.  A»cal   years   1925-40.  inclu- 
sive 


Fiscal  year 


RenirrinK  chanres  and 
miprovempnt  of  plant: 
I'ay,  rniioii."!,  rlothinit, 
rcjwirs.  rowarih  and 
drVfU)I>ni<'nt,  planning, 
construction,  lr:iiiiinc. 
op»!raUons,  maneuvers, 
scliooU.  etc. 


Hi 


t«3S. 

lax. 

1037. 
IMS. 


Entire  \Tmy 

(loss 

Air  torijs) 

(2) 


Air   Corps 

(3) 


NBI. 
IS82. 
1S33 

1934' 

1886. 
iSM. 


$20«. 

■iy>. 
Hi 

2L>4. 

24y. 

24< 

2:^. 

222. 
I  .Vi. 
2i>.'. 
't». 
243, 


280. 

102. 
2r.H. 
121. 
XN. 
337, 
lOl, 
(103. 
(S2,V 
l.'A 
2V.I. 
M*K 
Wo, 


000 

IXiO 
(IX) 
0(10 
UJO 

mo 
oou 

000 
(100 

(**) 

tiuu 
000 


S3\  39R,  000 

3^.  WO.  0(XI 
37,  1C.7.  000 
42.  'J17,  000 
4,\  473.  OiB 
.S3.  97,\  000 
60,  525. 000 
fiO,  iM.  000 
47.217.000 
45.  47Z  OnO 

« IS,  oaatMO 

54.  ST.S.  000 
«  2,  100.UUO 
57,2t>4,000 


Aivnwnlation,  m(x\- 
trtiir.it ion,  an'l  ro- 
plsa-moiit  of  arms 
and  o')uipnipnl: 
Till"!  iiK  lu<1<"i  new 
aircraft.  tsi>Hr«*  en- 
eines,  si  wire  parts, 
bombs,  n<'W  tanks, 
antiaircraft  anil 
arititank  euns.  Sfmi- 
aiitouiatic  riMns, 
trucks.  tra<-«<irs,  firld 
fruri.s,  ni.ictiiuc  guns, 
ammunition,  etc. 


Entire 
Army  (l«'ss 
Air  Corps) 

(4) 


Air  Corps 

(5) 


Total  ap- 
propriation. 
Military 
Eslaiilish- 
meut 


(C) 


Approprtations  for  the  Military  Establishment,  showing  approximate 
brcak-doun  tnto  viaior  functions,  fiscal  years  1925^0,  inclu- 
siie — Coiitlnut'd  


$7. 623.  Omt 
1Z244,  UiO 
21,  673,  000 

4.  2I'J,  OUO 
17,a»4.  uw 
11,502.  (X<0 
14, 08H,  m) 
14,  16.'.,  UOO 

6,f.I7,  CW 

5M.  (HO 

I  18,rt'|i.).  (I'll 

8,  an. ««' 

>  5UI,  WM 
M^  121,  UOO 


$4.6«9.  000 
7.  Ull.dOO 
h.  («M.  000 
10,  ,SWi.  IX«» 
1.3.  S12.00U 
Ifi.  'H*4.  IKK) 

17,  ysy.  iwo 
Ifi.  an.  mm 
12. 1K3  tun 

8,313.(100 
»  7.  .VJU.  OiO 
13,  OiS.  000 

30,057,0001 


»2.Vi, 
21.1, 

2N2. 
311.' 
332. 
347. 
Xi.\ 
304. 
277. 
'Wi 
2X1. 
»  h. 
355. 


OOf).  OHO 

urn,  000 

(UN).  (UO 

000,  oiw 

OUI.  000 
Of)f).  000 
000,000 
UJO.  INK) 
01)0.  UK) 

ono.  (H)0 

700,  («)0 

omi.  000 

WW.  (KX) 
U)U,UUO 


Fiscal  year 


(1) 


Reetirrinu  charpes  and 
iniprovemrnt  of  i>!ant: 
I'ay,  rations.  c!olhiii(i:. 
roi»iirs,  re.search  and 
iloNcliipnu'iit,  p'lHnninc, 
wm^truclion.  trainini;, 
oiK-mtions,  maneuvers, 
schools,  etc. 


Aucr.ientation.  mod- 
crniialion,  an-l  re- 
^iLirt-nunt  of  arms 
hikI  «<iui  Piiuat  : 
Thi.*:  inilulc<  new 
aircraft,  simre  en- 
pines,  siniTi'  iwrts. 
I'liinlis.  i!i\v  taiik.s, 
a  n  I  ittircnt  ft  and 
antitank  cii:is,  vmi- 
autotiifttio  rifles, 
trucks,  tract f)r!.  field 
puns,  miicliino  uuas, 
aniuiunition,  etc. 


Entire  .\rmy  ■ 

(l.'s.s  Air   Cori» 

Air  CoriK) 


(2) 


(3) 


1937 

1938 

1939  

1940 

Total 


Grand  total . 


«  $13.  av).  noo 

2.>.  n;)4.ii«) 
•  23,  7(«i.  (100 
2S2.  7,S0.  000 
>  37.  avi.  IXW 
2<M.()I0.  (MW 
'  94.  42.1.  (TOO 

:m>.  ():is.  1100 

«  29,  2:.0. 000 


•  $4,  6.V).  1100 

fC  <.!.'.!,   110 

'  7.',<Ui,  (100 

75.  3av  (X)0 

»  12,  ti.V.l.UlO 

SI. 431. 000 

»  3I.47.S.  000 

222.  Ua.  000 

>  9,  730,  UOO 


Entirp 
Amiv  (less 
Air  Corps) 

(4) 


$19,  53S.  000 
16,02(5.000 
30, 151,  (WO 

1  Ih,  033. 000 


Air  Corpa 

(5) 


Total  ap- 
propriation, 
Military 
Establish- 
ment 


(C) 


$43,677,000 


3.  944,  S70.  000    1.024.  .'574.000 
>  Z.'M.  726. 000        »  Ni.  .S7.V  000 


43.291,000 

54.408,000 

2U2.396.000 


4,203.50&,000 


32R.  1.V..K10 
>  lh..VI).  (100 


l5»r2. 


400.  (XX» 
.SOO.fO) 


>  $18,600,000 
3«H.  (Kd.t,  000 
«3!,flOO.  llOfI 
417,000,000 
«  ,Vl,  fiOd.  00(1 

4fin.  (Km.  ooi) 

>  125.  9(«),0()() 
923. 000.  000 
•  ,39,  000,  000 

5,  7«»i,0»«).  (»0 
\  >  371,;«)0,  000 


1,111,149.000    344.6.'«.0U0  .iO9.900.000  ,fi.  109.300,000 


The  grand  total  In— 

Column  2  l»  W  I  jiercent  of  the  n'and  total  in  column  «. 
Column  3  is  1^.0  (lerivnt  of  Hm  tffand  total  In  column  6. 
ToluniD  4  Is  .'..f.  |<iTo  fit  of  Ui»  uraiid  U<Ul  in  coluinn  6. 
Culumu  5  is    K3i>  |«<r(inl  of  tin  ^rand  total  In  culurno  «. 

100  0  i^^pr-nt. 

<  A  f'.tal  frf  8f>pro\itiiat'ly  ri«..vr.(«in  wa«  impounded  and  refimded  In  1934.    Tb«« 
wnn  taken  more  or  leu*  (iro;>orii<itmU-ly  from  all  activliiw. 
«  A\U>liueaU  from  ft^li-ral  era4  rg<  nt-y  funds. 


Arms  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SExN'ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  PRESIDENT  HOOVER 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Times-Herald 
of  this  date  under  the  heading  "Hoover  Urges  Industrialist 
Leader  as  Czar  to  Direct  Arms  Program  In  United  States 
Preparedness." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   (D.  C.)   Tlmes-Kerald  of  May  28,  19401 
Hoo\T3  Urges  Industrialist  Leadeh  as  Czab  To  Direct  Arms  Pro- 
gram IN  UNITED  States  Preparedness — Speed  aito  Economy  Advised 
BY  Ex-President  in  Address  to  Nation 

New  YcmK.  May  28. — Appointment  of  a  preparedness  czar  to  direct 
the   vast   expansion   of   the   United   States'   war   estabhshment   was 
iirged  last  night  by  former  President  Herbert  Hoover.    He  spoke  over 
the  N.  B.  C.  blue  network. 
Hoover  specified  a  seven -point  program  for  real  preparedness: 

1.  Creation  of  a  munitions  administration  in  Washington. 

URGES  INDUSTRIALIST 

2.  That  It  should  have  a  single-head  administration  with  assistant 
heads  for  labor,  agriculture,  and  Indxistry. 

3.  The  administrator  should  be  an  industrialist,  and  not  a  poli- 
tician. 

4  He  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  nonpartisan  advisory 
board  representing  tlie  Army,  Mavy.  labor,  transportation,  manu- 
facturing. 
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actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 


Private    concerns    with    huge    war    machinery    Pjan^    O"    ^«*!" 
hflnriR  f»nri  with  their  own  money  In  the  plants,  will  be  driven  to 
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5  The  whole  cf  the  purchasing  and  manufacturing  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  from  private  industry  should  be  done  by  the  adminlstra- 
^""e    A  research  orKanlzatlon  should  be  created  to  constantly   Un- 

P'?^"Atr^p?o??iat;cn,  for  such  work  should  he  made  to  the  ad- 
mliilstrator's  organization. 

cms     SPEED.     ECONOMY 

•This  is  a  form  of  orcanlz^Uion  that  will  get  sprcd  ^^^  economy  " 
Hoover  declared      "Urgency,  speed,  and  economy  are  not  bureau- 

"He%Ued''?hree  lessons  which  had  been  learned  from  the  World 

War  the  first  beln^  that  procuring  in  sufficient  volume  of  munitions 

must'b'e   ipaiatel   from'  Army   and   Navy   ^„«!«^l-'^-^X'''tha\    're! 

th.t  this  was  a  lob  for  "management  and  labor,     a  Job  tnai    re 

au  J4  thaTfhou.ands  of  factories  be  coordinated  to  do  their  parT 

'      ^  The  .second  lrs.son.   he  sa,d.  was  that  such   operations  could  not 

be  -controlled  by  boards,  councils,  or  conferences         .^^^^.....^^ 

••The  whole   genius  of   the   American  people  ^^^  demonstrated 

eve     150  vears  that  when  we  come  to  executive  action    mcl^dmg 

■^  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  we  must  ha^e  sin- 

'  ''%r^ftsTr'<Susl!  to  set  up  a  board  to  conduct  munitions 

busine<^s  as  it  would  be  to  set  up  a  board  to  conduct  the  Presidency 

— ^-  of  the  United  States.  „    ,„    tv,„f    w»    must    eet 

••The   third   le.son    taught   by   experience   Is  }^^.^X^outot 

these  vast  expenditures  of  money  cut  of  poUtlc^get  them  out  of 

s«:tional  pre.ssures  and  cut  of  group  P'^-^""'^,^.'^^  wJte  and 

the  only  way  we  can  prevent  proflteenng  and  eliminate  wa^te  and 

assure  efficiency" 

NO   CAtrSB  FOR   PANIC 

Hoover  advised  the  American  people  that  "there  Is  no  occasion    . 
for  nanlc  "  but  "there  Is  need  for  speed"  In  preparedness. 

D^scrSblnK   the   kmd   of   preparedness   he   would    like    to  see.   the 

'°"M?  ow^Vtew  "Ihat  we  need,  first,  a  stron,  navy.  We  need  a 
BlcelJfcnrzed'but  more  flexible  army,  ^^^..^^^^'I'^^^.^^'T^ 
of  cklUed  personnel  In  our  reserves,  air  pilots,  tank  arlvers,  ana 
^nners.  And  we  need  equally  the  or^anU-ation  of  our  InduJ^^^^^ 
capacity  to  produce  our  weapons  and  supplies.  It  is  In  that  organi 
zatlon  where  we  arc  weakest  Ko„o^ar=      ThP<;p 

"We   do   not  want   50  000   planes   put   away   In   hangars.     These 

planes  would  be  obsolete  In  a  year.  I  do  "°V'"frfH.^nr.n?  scU 
the  President's  proposal.  In  the  face  of  constantly  advancing  sci- 
ence and  ImenUoATt  would  be  folly  to  have  50  000  airplanes  in 
^aJetlme  It  would  require  half  a  million  mm  to  Icok  after  them 
K.d  toTy  them      It  would  require  more  billions  of  dollars  a  year    , 

^^••Wh^rie^n^d  is  oreanizatlon  In  Washington  capable  of  bring-  ! 
ing  about  I  C^rdlnation  In  American  indtustry  that  can  produce  , 
RO  oco  alrDlanes  in  a  year  If  they  were  called  to  do  it. 

•^fwi^could  demonstrate  that  we  could  supply  the  Arrny  and  ; 
Nav-v  with  4  000  p'.anes  during  a  single  month,  that  would  be  am-  , 
Jlelotl^  tTthe^  world  to  keep  off  our  grass  Likewise,  we  n.^d  j 
an  organized  capacity  to  produce  tanks  and  other  arms. 

Concerning  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Mr    Hoover  said. 

"D^d  we  w?=h  to  engage  In  criticism  we  could  point  out  that  for 
veaPs  as  offlceVs  r^ponslble  for  national  defense  we  had  a  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  t^o  111  to  attend  to  his  duties.  Then  he  was  replaced 
by  a  temporary  appointment. 

"NEED  FOR  CHANGE 
-For  1  vears  the  differences  between  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  Ind  his  suoerlor  have  been  public  knowledge  The  recom- 
Jendlnons  of  w^se  men  for  organization  and  coordination  of  in- 
Jlfs  r^  have  been  rejected  It  all  proves  the  stark  need  of  revo- 
fm1o7arvcha^e  in  method  of  organization  for  the  future. 
^"  WhYt^we  arf  imer^sted  In  now  Is  not  recrimination.     What  we 

'"^•'^e^flStTtepTrpreparedness  mtist  be  made  right  In  Wa5hing- 
tonOiJrgover^nmental  machinery  must  be  made  capable  of  pro- 

^^•'in'thri^O^^eTrrprlor  to  1934.  when  the  face  of  the  world  was 
tTirn»d  toward  peace,  our  expenditures  for  munitions  and  con- 
•  structtons  was  Snder  $150,000,000  a  year.  Such  organization  as 
was  n^ssTry  to  make  these  purchases  and  bring  about  th^r 
manuf^tS;  could  be  carried  out  under  the  War  and  Navy  De- 

^"-W^^^S  confronted  with  a  much  larger  and  more  complicated 
,^Mf m  The  C^neress  Is  Just  passing  an  appropriation  of  three 
^H  Third  hllSnaTarge  part  of  it  to  be  used  to  manufacture 
!^.nes  ?inks  guns  Lid  fhii  That  Is  a  problem  of  gigantic  In- 
Sus'rfal  p^Suft^on.  ^at  requires  another  form  of  organization 

''■'i^eTdPnf  Roo'^velT'n'hls  address  last  evening  implied  that 
prev'To"  admmist"  Uons  had  been  derelict  in  Providing  national 
SefeiS  These  statements  have  a  partisan  flavor.  I  could  chal- 
lenge the  implications  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  figures. 


world.     NO  government  has  the  right  to  Impose  unnecessary  burdens 
on  all  those  who  toil. 

"AMPLE    WARNtNO 

expanded  Ihelr  "P<-"<","""-^™  'S,  M»  in  IDS'  to  «n.000.000.000 

?erir  b\'ik  ?.%^r;e™r;rM'"e[st.nr^^ 

■"^;;?pCdnS  mTnaUon  Is  not  .lone  the  .bUUy  to  m.nut'c.ur, 

rs" '  ^."oS'  s^  »•  r;risoUrsiror.«!e;  w 

aS>  Ues  in  Sonomlc  strength  and  prosperity  of  a  people. 

••WE.AKENED  BY  DEBT 

"T   Ho   not   Wish   to   dwell   upon   the   fact    that   tcxlay   we   have 

1    en?d  by  the  huge  increase  of  our  national  debt  and  taxes  In  time 
°'"'BuTne.ss  and  industry  have  been  Palsied  with  fear.  hesUation 
o.,H    L^^ir   of   ronfidence      In   consequence  our   Industrial   eraticxicy 
r     ven  decreri?in"the  last  8  ?ears.     That  can   be  proven^^A 
recent   census  of   the   machine   tools   in   the   United   f^«^^^   ^"°*/^ 

-•rriHi"vr.rt^r«^TnT.;KuVT,'Svr;^rn; 
HS"i  .?  T.%"'.'SstV' 7e^eS.it[or;,'X";t,^ 

fundamental  part  of  life  and  national  defense.  ^„„» 

"?raTce  U  t^odav  paying  in  blood  the  penalty  for  a  governrnent 

'    of  slmVlar   economic   attitudes   under   the   government  of  Premier 

'    ^^-^e  have  no  good  reason  to  be  discouraged  or  fearful      We  have 
1    the  largest  resources  in  the  world      We  have  the  greatest  "^ech^a"- 

l?al  cenlus  Our  men  are  courageous  and  our  women  Inspired  in 
'  fortitude  The  whole  world  knows  the  capacity  of  the  United 
;  States  in  InUlatlve.  in  execution.  In  creation,  and  performance. 
I  ••must  be  prepared 

"Once  we  convince  the  world  that  our  capacities  are  organized^ 

no  nation  will  have  any  desire  to  establish  bases  ""  ^^e  We    ern 

Hemi-Dhere  or  make   any  attack   upon  us  now  or  any  other   time, 
•^uman    Ubeny    may    need    take    refuge    upon    this    continent^ 

We  mC),refflclentIy  be  prepared  to  defend  It  as  the  last  hope  ot 

the  world." 


United  States  Air  Power 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD  AND  THE 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washington  (D.  O  Times-Herald  of  May  28.  1940. 
together  with  an  article  by  John  T.  Plynn.  published  in  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News  of  May  28.  1940.  on  the 
subject  of  the  air  power  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  28.  1940] 
George    Washington    said;    "Excessive    partiality    for    one    foreign 
naUon  and  excessive  dislike  for  another  cause  those  whom  they 
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actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  oX  influence  on  the  other."— From  the  Farewell 
Address.  i 

Untted  States  Air  Power  ONE-FotrKTH  That  or  Germany — Armt 
AND  Navt  Have  4.489  Planes.  70,000  Men  to  Fly  Them 

(This  Is  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  actual  and  potential 
strengths   of   the   United   States   Military   Establishments  ) 

The  combined  air  fleet.s  cf  the  United  States  number  4.489  planes. 
Of  these  approximately  1.800  are  in  the  Navy,  and  slightly  more 
than  2.600  are  In  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

To  man  and  mamtaln  thi.*^  air  fleet  the  Army  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  have  approximately  70.000  ofQcers  and  enlisted  men  detailed 
to  the  air  force. 

FAl    SURPASSED    BY    GERMANY 

How  this  air  force  compares  with  that  of  the  other  great  world 
powers  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  based  on  the  best  estimates 
available  to  military  observers.  The  table  gives  the  number  of 
planes  and  the  numlier  of  men  In  world  air  forces. 


Nation 


I'nited  .^tatcs 

(iermany 

nm^in .—. 

Italy  

Frunoe — 

Japan ..... 


Planes 


4.  4S9 

1H.U0U 
7.  (KK) 

5.  (KlO 
4.  UlO 
3,  SOO 


Men 


70,000 
300.000 
24.S.  000 

W.  000 
40,000 


The  Army  has  500  bombers.  430  combat  planes.  170  observation 
planes,  and    130   reconnaissance   planes.     The   ^^^}^°\^^  ^^^^^^ 
is  m  reserve  and  training  planes.     The  Navy  numbers  400  bombers. 
360    combat    planes.    140    observation    planes.    100    reconnaissance    , 
planes,  and  the  balance  of  its  force  Is  also  in  reserve  and  training 

^*The  German  air  force  is  es".mated  to  have  4.000  bombers.    Rus- 
sia Is  believed  to  have  l.EOO 

SALES  TO  ALLIES  CUT  STRENGTH 

The  Army  Air  Corps  today  would  have  near  a  strength  of  5  500 
fighting  planes  had  its  expansion  program  not  been  sidetracked  to 
rush  planes  to  France  and  Britain. 

The  current  air-expansion  program,  authorized  under  the  ex- 
panded  defense   program,   would   give   the  Nation  an  air  force  of 

10  000  planes  by  July  1.  1941  ^,„„to 

Although  almost  none  of  the  Army's  plan^  are  last-rnlnute 
models  they  can  be  modernized  with  the  addition  of  armor, 
bullet-sealed  gasoline  tanks,  and  hke  Improvements. 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May  28.   1940) 

Plain  Economics 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

New   York    May   28  —The   plight  of   the   aviation   industry   now 

gives  us  a  clue  to  one  of  the  first  difflcuUles  into  which  war  forces 

^'^There'  are  orderv-^rdcrs  by  the  bUllons  of  dollars-waiting  for 
the  airplane  factories.  But  they  have  not  enough  plants  t^  ^'^^^\^ 
them  all  Therefore,  before  they  can  take  these  orders  and  cash 
in  on  them  they  will  have  to  buUd  more  plant  space. 

But  to  do  this  they  have  to  have  money— sales  of  stock  or 
bonds  or  vast  loans  from  banks  or  somebody.  But  right  there 
the  fellow  who  buys  the  stock  or  bonds  or  lends  the  money  asks 
himself  a  very  perlment  question.  Suppose  I  put  all  this  money 
into  this  company  and  then.  aU  of  a  sudden,  the  war  stops.     Then 

'*Au"the  orders  of  the  Allies  will  be  canceled.  If  they  lose,  and 
there  will  be  no  one  to  pay  for  them.  As  for  America,  the  scare 
may  be  over,  and  the  orders  will  stop  or  pause.  Then  there  will 
be  no  need  for  this  immense  plant  the  company  built. 

That  8  what  happened  in  the  last  war.  Up  In  New  England 
Remington  Arms  and  Winchester  in  Connecticut— and  scores  of 
other  companies— went  almost  mad  with  the  prosperity.  New 
plants  were  built— building  after  building  went  up— mUlions  went 

^''>Ui?then  the  war  ended,  the  orders  stopped,  but  there  were  the 
Dlant*  And  all  the  money  that  had  gone  Into  those  plants  was 
still  burled  in  them.  The  profit*  had  been  great  but  not  enough 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  production  plus  the  original  investment. 

We  might  as  well  face  it  as  a  war  fact  that  private  investment 
in  war  industries  Is  going  to  be  very  difficult,  and  that  if  these 
industries  are  to  be  financed  the  Government  wlU  have  to  do  it 
and   make   up   its   mind   to   face   the   losses  if   the   loan   U  never 

""^do^^t  mean  that  the  Government  should  own  the  factories 
I   mean   it   should   make  the   necessary  loan^-only   on  e^ntial 
waT  industries— and    do    so    with    the    understanding    that    the 
iTns^aU  b^^^ltten   off   when   the  war  or   the  war   hysteria    is 

"""iTiat  will  be  doubly  beneficial  to  the  country.  First  of  all. 
it  win  niaU  It  possible  to  limit  the  profits  without  endangering 
prcSucti^n  second,  and  more  Important.  It  will  help  avoid  what. 
Unfortunately,    seems    inevitable    when    thU    war    is    over. 


Private  concerns  with  huge  war  machinery  Pjants  O"  "»<;»' 
hands  and  with  their  own  money  in  the  plant*,  will  be  drl^fn  ^ 
find  work,  and  the  only  work  will  be  more  war  orders  after  the 
war  is  over.  This  will  lead  to  propaganda  for  keeping  up  prep- 
aration, preparation   against   new   and  ever-present  enemies. 

If  when  the  war  Is  over  or  the  war  effort  at  an  end  here, 
the  Government  should  be  In  position  to  say.  "No  more  orders; 
the  need  has  passed.  Now  put  away  your  excessive  gun  and  plan* 
plants,  and  do  not  worry  because  you  haven't  amortlTCd  yotir 
inve.stmcnt.     Tlie  money   is  due  to  me  and  I   am  prepared  to  call 

This  may  sound  foolish— but.  as  surely  as  we  live.  It  Is  the 
course  of  wisdom. 


Trojan  Horsepower 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


ARTICLE   BY   FRANK   C.   WALDROP 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Waldrop.  of  the  Times-Herald  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  entitled  "Trojan  Horsepower." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  1 

TROJAN    HORSEPOWEE 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

It  Is  getting  to  be  worth  your  life,  not  to  mention  your  liberty, 
to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  a  dachshund  these  days. 

All  of  official  Washington  is  on  a  heU -for -leather  rodeo  to  round 
up  the  terrible  Trojan  horses,  each  of  which,  presumably,  will  be 
wearing  a  swastika  brand  on  his  right  flank  and  carrying  secret 

codes. 

Isn't  It  about  time  to  rein  up  for  a  bit  and  survey  the  terrain 
before  we  miss  something? 

Let's  go  back  to  last  August.  The  war  was  not  yet.  and  the  nego- 
tiations were  fast  and  devious.  Who  was  It  that  pushed  over  the 
bar-room  table  and  started  all  the  shooting?  Tlie  record  shows 
that  none  other  than  long-whlskered  Joe,  from  Moscow,  did  that 
job. 

Stalin's  compact  with  Hitler  released  the  Nazi  legions,  and  no 
amount  of  squirming  or  dodging  by  the  Communists  can  lead  close 
thinkers  away  from  that  original  fact. 

And  the  evidence  has  pUed  up  steadily  ever  since  that  one  of  the 
elements  of  that  deal  was  a  sell-out  of  the  Communist  Party, 
United  States  of  America,  to  Hitler  as  his  half-witted  tool  here. 
The  Nazis  have  never  been  able  to  build  an  organization  In  this 
country  anything  like  so  big  or  so  wealthy  or  so  well  accepted 
among  the  googly-eyed  respectables  as  have  the  "reds." 

If  we  are  going  to  round  up  the  Trojan  horses  (and  we  had 
better)  we  had  better  begin  at  the  beginning.  And  here's  one 
for   yoii   to  think  over  while   you  are   thinking   about   where  to 

This  is  a  passage  from  oage  281  of  an  authoritative  new  book 
entitled  "Your  Federal  Civil  Service."  by  James  C  O'Brien,  pro- 
motion officer,  and  Philip  P.  Marenberg,  on  the  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission: 

■Section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act,  which  became  law  on  Augtist  2. 
1939  provides  that  It  Bhall  be  unlawful  for  the  Government  to 
employ  any  person  who  Is  a  member  of  any  political  party  or 
organization  which  teaches  or  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitutional  form  of  government  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
any  such  person.  If  holding  office,  shall  be  Immediately  removed 
from  his  position  through  the  medium  of  nonpayment  of  salary. 

"Some  persons  believe  that  this  provision  in  the  Hatch  Act,  when 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Strecker  case,  would  seem  to  imply  that  a  person  who  Is  presently  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  may  not  be  eUgible  to  hold  a 
Government  job.  whether  it  be  clvU  service  or  nonclvU  service. 

"However,  no  authoritative  decision  has  been  made  to  date  as 
to  whether  the  Communist  Party  teaches  or  advocates  the  overthrow 
of  our  constitutional  form  of  government." 

They  also  state  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  no  author- 
ity in  any  case  to  determine  whether  an  applicant  for  a  Govern- 
ment job  is  a  Communist. 

Think  that  over.  Nowhere  Is  there  legal  premise,  according  to 
these  lawyers  of  the  Government  whose  business  it  is  to  know,  for 
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sssuir.'ng  that  a  Communist  Is  dedicated  to  overthrow  our  con- 
rtTtuUnna,    form   of    government,   or   to    And   out    whether   he    Is   a 

'^ra^mauL'^  orr?"\'he'communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
of^erTca  has  been  sending  through  the  malls  In  large  quantitiea 
rt^r^ntw  coDlcs  of  its  constitution  and  bylaws 

^n  the^r^eamb  e  of  this  document  It  is  explicitly  stated  that  the 
par"y  "defends  the  United  States  Constitut:oa  against  »t«  reaction- 
ary   enemies    who    would    destroy    democracy     and     all    popular 

^'Tou'^a've  to  read  carefully  to  f\nd  the  gimmick,  ^'^ich  is  that  the 
nreamble  also  dedicates  the  Communists  to  -the  establishment  of 
^faTi^m.  according  to  the  snentific  principles  enunciated  by  the 
neatest  teache-^  of  mankind.  Marx.  Engels.  Lenin,  and  Stalin. 
AlTin  aruclela  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  o 
^erlca  announces  Its  ••affiliation"  with  the  fraternal  Communist 
parties  of  other  lands  through  the  Communist   I^^^;;"*,^-°Viia,i=;tic 

Well,  do  you  look*  at  all  this  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  legalistic 
mirro'CODe   or  do  vou  look  at  the  record? 

What  have  the  "fraternal  Communist  parties  done  in  Germany? 
In  Italy?  in  Spain?  In  France'  Did  they.  In  those  countries 
advocate    or    attempt    overthrow    of    the    established    governments? 

^^Dirthe'^p^oplfof  those  countries  act  too  late,  too  soon,  or  just 
rlKhf     In  Italy,  the  Communists  brought  on  MussoUnu 

In  Germany,  they  brought  on  Hitler.  In  Spain,  they  brought  on 
Pranc^  In  FYance.  they  shackled  the  people  until  now  Death 
Itself  thunders  at  the  gates  of  Paris. 

And  the  "scientific  principles"  of  socialism  ^^^""'^^^^^f  .%J^,°^ 
great  humanitarian  thinkers.  Marx.  Engels.  Lenin,  and  Stahn, 
have  certainly  done  a  pretty  Job  In  Russia.  .,„,,^   ct„,^.,  of 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  Communist  Party.  United  States  of 
America,  has  captured  control  of  certain  Importarit  labor  unions  In 
strategic  war  industries  and  is  ready  to  call  strikes  whenever  an 
order  IS  placed  in  certain  factories  to  make  goods  going  to  enemies 

"'D^'^you  approve  of  that?     Is  It  in  our  national  Interest? 

And   yet    counsel   to  the  Civil  Service  Commission   find   there   Is 
"fto  bar  in  law  as  yet  to  Communists  taking  and  holding  employ  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


Radio  Forum  Discussion  on  Munitions,  Men,  and 

Morale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WARREN   R     AUSTIN.   OP  VERMONT 

Mr  AUSTIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  prcceedings 
of  the  national  radio  forum  arranged  by  the  Washington 
Star  and  broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcastmg  Co.  net- 
work on  last  evening,  including  an  introduction  by  G.  Gould 
Lincoln  political  editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  and  an 
addrpss  by  me  on  the  subject  of  munitions,  men.  and  morale. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTION      BY      C       COULD      LINCOLN.      POLmCAL      EDrTOR      OF      THE 
WASHIMGTON     STAR.     WASHINGTON.     D      C 

T-riip^  and  eentlemen.  It  Is  our  privilege  to  have  as  our  guest 
in  the  Natfonaf  Radio  Forum  a  distinguished  Republican  Member 
ot  the  united  States  Sen.^te.  who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  subject 

^''^l,T.or-^.7r.:.^"i^Al^^.  Of  Vermont,  has  achieved  a  repu- 
tation in  the  senate  for  his  clear-headed  independence  of  thought 
and  speech:  he  t>-plftes  the  American  tradition  that  party  differ- 
ences^e  buried  in  the  face  of  National  emergencies.  Senator 
Ar7^NS  thought  and  speech  on  foreign  affairs  have  never  b^n 
guld^  by  partisan  considerations,  and  his  views  on  the  subject 
have  won  the  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

11  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  Senator 
AT^sTiN  hS  been  In  a  position  closely  to  observe  the  measures 
faken  for  oxu^natlonal  defense,  and  I  feel  that  aU  of  us  will 
Droflt   by  his  appraisal  of   the  situation   as   it  Is  Today. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  now  to  present  to  you  Senator  Warren 
R.  Austin,  of  Vermont. 


ADDRESS  BY   «n;NAT0R   ATTSTTH 

In    the   beginning   of    the    Seventy-sixth    Congress    industry    was 
wh'olirJnp'Tet -d  f o  res^nd  to  ^^^^e  f  mand     ,       naUoual  de^en^^ 
America  was  weak  In  the  most  \itai  organ  ui  tuc  i«.  j 

Uzed    p^dence  and  foresight  required  the  rapid  building  up  of  the 

"S:S.Jr°  KfaruJ^^^tJoilTirr^S^or  we  were  woefully  short 
of    m^lVta^   material,   defense   fortifications,    aircraft,    antiaircraft 

^Rlga%me;TT?ntSnatlonal  tensions,  there  has  been  technical 
developments  m  he  methods  and  means  of  warfare  in  recent  years 
which  dTtated  a  change  In  American  plans  and  preparations  for 

defense. 

As  Secretary  of  War  Woodrlng  put  It. 

"T^ay  the  individual  soldier  Is  at  the  complete  mercy  of  a 
moJeVn  mmtary  foe  unless  he  Is  equipped  and  supported  by  a  variety 
SlilKhlT  deveJoped  weapons,  for  which,  in  turn,  there  has  been 
nrovded  an  adequate  supply  of  ammunition  and  reserves^ 
^  The  Mimary  Affairs  Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
heTdhe^r'IngJ'ln  January  and  February  1939  on  «  P^-  ^^^f  ^^,",^^ 
national  defense,  as  outlined  in  a  message  of  the  President  dated 

■^^SotStistandfng  the  vicissitudes  of  the  contest  between  isolation- 
ists and  reaS.  involving  the  question  of  Providing  airplanes  for 
England.  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  act  which  carried  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  President  was  approved  April  3. 

^^Wlthin  th-  brlof  period  of  82  days  a  democracy  had  effectively 
reformed   Its  policy   regarding   the   means  of   protection  of   itsell— 

^TeV^elSmenro/ production  of  airplanes,  which  Is  such  an  ImpK^r- 
tant  Item  of  modern  defense,  was  Immediately  stimulated  b>  con- 
tracts for  deliver^'  to  the  United  States.  But  the  chief  cause  of 
expansion  of  plant  capacity  was  the  export  trade  encouraged  by  our 

^°Ttfls    poS    of    exporting    planes    to    belligerents    accomplished 

"^In^reale  m'The'^lze  and  e.=sentlal  capacity  of  factories  at  the  cost 

Of  the  foreign  governmen's,  their  capital,  not  ours,  undertaking  the 

risk  of  war-plant  Investment.  ^„„,v,w 

Reduction   of    a    corresponding   development    in    possible    enemy 

"*A?quisltlon  of  new  ideas  discovered  In  the  laboratory  test  of  war 

Itself 
Education  In  technique,  through  the  requirements  of  customers 

enraged  m  warfare.  ^    ..  <.  ♦»,„ 

The   ability  to  confound   a  possible  enemy  by  shutting   off  the 

^°Ii7^ar/  th.^^ program  the  theory  of  priority  has  been  carefully 
•studied  and  the  ri-ht  of  the  United  States  to  place  the  American 
orders  over  forelgri  orders  has  been  contractually  preserved.  All 
foieign  orders  are  .subject  to  the  condition  that  they  shall  not  Inter- 
fere wi'h  our  own  procurement.  Thus  we  have  had  nothing  to  l(;se 
and  everything  to  gain  by  this  wise  policy  of  selling  and  exporting 

airplanes.  ^  . 

Dur.ng  the  recess  following  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  and 
In  September  the  present  World  War  broke  out.  The  President 
called  Connre-s  into  extraordinary  session  and  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
19.19  was  passed.     It  t>ecame  a  law  on  November  4.  1939. 

This  was  the  second  chapter  in  the  International  record  of  this 

Congress. 

•The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939"  Is  a  misnomer,  but  It  Is  the  legal 
name  of  the  act.  It  Is  not  neutral  It  might  be  characterized  as 
quasi-neutral,  but  throughout  the  dramatic  events  which  produced 
It  I  have  always  cl.\lmed  that  one  of  Its  chief  objectives  is  national 
defense  through  aid  of  the  democraries.  I  claimed,  in  the  process  of 
enacting  this  law.  that  we  t-hould  do  what  we  could  short  of 
becoming  a  belligerent  to  promote  victory  by  the  Allies. 

In  the  course  of  debate  In  the  extraordinary  session  I  was  asked 
by  Senator  Borah,  whose  distinguished  memory  we  cherish: 

"Mr  Borah  Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  stated  that 
he  was  actuated  by  the  belief  that  It  was  to  the  interest  and  security 
ol  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  Allies  win.  What  does 
the  Senator  mean  by    win  ? 

•  •••••• 

"Mr  Austin.  Mr  President.  It  means  the  stopping  of  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  totalitarian  philosophy.  It  means  the  stopping,  for  tha 
time  being  at  least,  of  the  military  p>enetration  of  the  Western 
Hem:.«phere.     Does  that  answer  the  Senators  question? 

I  ,  •  •  •  •  •  * 

"It  makes  little  difference  whether  one  uses  the  word  'win*  or 
some  other  significant  verb  that  Indicates  that  cur  purpose  is 
either  to  have  an  early — and  the  earlier  the  better — peace  ne^o. 
•  tiated  without  further  combat,  which  peace  will  t>e  just,  as  nearly 
'  as  human  frailty  will  permit,  or  to  stop  for  a  time  being,  at  least, 
the  philosophical  penetration  of  our  country  with  ideas  that  tend 
to  undermine  our  free  Institutions  and  are  aimed  insidiously  at 
the  Republic;  or  even  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  incidents  which 
might  result  In  the  occupation  of  Canada  or  the  Islands  of   the 
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Atlantic  Ocean  near  our  coaat.  as  weU  as  the  occupation  of  Latin 
America  by  totalitarian  states  having  visions  of  world  empire  and 
world  grandeur." 

Under  Uiat  so-called  NeuUality  Act  of  1939.  the  exportation  of 
munitions  has  been  further  stimulated  and  the  capacity  of  the 
American  pUnt  has  been  growing  as  a  direct  result  of  procure- 
ments by  belligerents  and  at  their  expense. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  producU  of  our  factories  have  gone  to 
both  sides  but  the  preponderant  effect  has  been  to  furnish  aid 
to  the  democracies  This  belongs  In  my  address  to  you  tonight 
solely  because  It  bears  upon  the  subject  of  national  defense. 

Our  present  understanding  of  world  events  moves  us  to  sacrifice 
and  to  action  to  protect  our  free  InsUtutlons  and  opens  a  new 
chapter  of  endless  possibilities  in  world  politics. 

We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands  that  the  steadfast 
desire  for  peace,  an  attitude  of  neutrality,  and  even  Its  kindly 
provision  of  asylum  for  the  former  war  lord  of  the  German  jaeople 
did  not  save  it  from  devastating  aggression. 

The  list  of  countries  overrun  within  the  last  8  months  also  In- 
cludes Austria.  Czechoblovakla.  Poland.  Norway.  Denmark.  Belgium. 

and  France. 

As   has   been   pointed   out   in  the  President's   address,   our   great 
territory   of   American    States    may    be   susceptible    of    attack   from 
several    angles   throtigh   swift   approach   by   air.    which   brings    the 
nroblem  of  defense  to  the  Individual  cltlaen  In  every  community 
After  hearing  the  testimony  In  the  MUltary  Affairs  Committee  In 
January  and  P-ebruary  of  1939.  showing  the  penetration  of  Latin 
America  by  the  dynamic  foreign  policy  of  national  socialism,  and 
upon  consideration  of  other  evidence,  of  the  establishment  of  pro- 
fe^'irshlps   In   Latin   American   colleges,  the   placing   of   teachers  of 
m"lllta^^•  science  In   their  armies,  of  totalitarian   officers  specially 
trained'  In  the  language  of  the  country  they  were  sent  to,  of  pilots 
and  mechanics  for  their  air  lines— Indeed,  one  whole  alr-llne  com- 
pany of  South  America  has  a  personnel  95  percent  German— I  be- 
Sime  convinced  that  the  final  demands  of  the  totalitarian  powers 
could  not  be  visualized;  that  there  were  no  limits  to  them  short  of 
that  expressed  by  Rauschnlng  in  The  Revolution  of  Nihilism,  thus: 
"In    particular,    therefore.    It    Is   not   correct   to   regard    the   new 
German  foreign  policy  aa  slmplv  the  flnal  form  of  the  policy  of  the 
Pan-Germans      The  foreign  policy  of  the  Third  Reich  goes  beyond 
the  most  extreme  limits  any  nation  has  consciously  set  Itself  In 
the  past      It   IS  supposed  to  be  a  'peace  policy  of  Justice."  but:    A 
new  peace  shall  make  Germany   mistress  of  the  globe.'  a  pence  not 
hanging  on  the  palm  fronds  of  lachrymose  pacifist  womenfolk,  but 
established  bv  the  victorious  sword  of  a  master  race  that  takes  over 
the  world  In  th-  service  of  a  higher  civilization  '      Such  Is  the  main 
political  principle  of  national  socialism  as  expressed  by  Rosenberg. 
Hitler's  language   Is  rather  more  general,  but   It  conveys  no  less 
ambitious  perspectives  ' 

Rosenborg  was  once  the  National  Socialist  Party's  supreme  expeit. 
One  does  not  have  to  exafrgerate  or  yield  to  hysteria  In  making 
the  decision  of  a  prudent  person  that  Immediate  superiority  of 
power  spiritual  and  material,  is  indispensable  to  save  the  principles 
which  constitute  the  American  cosmos  and  to  prevent  further 
enslavement  of  the  world  to  the  doctrines  cf  national  socialism. 

The  evil  spirit  of  world  revolution  put  us  on  notice  that  civiliza- 
tion had  slipped  back  to  legendary  pagan  days  of  the  Trojan  horse. 
Therefore  we  arm. 
We  arm  mentally. 

The  general  desire  for  peace  following  the  first  World  War  had 
such  vogue  that  it  deluded  the  democracies.  Such  effort  as  they 
made  to  perpetuate  liberty  was  concentrated  on  other  sanctions 
for  peace  than  force.  Tliey  relaxed.  They  took  their  ease  Their 
former  victories  gave  a  sense  of  security  which  now  Is  seen  to  have 
been  false.      This  includes  the  American  Republic. 

Uke  the  Greeks  of  whom  VirpU  charged.  "The  unused  weapon 
dies  With  rust."  we  Americans  foolishly  allowed  the  spiritual  and 
physical  means  of  national  defense  to  die  with  rust. 

The  present  deficiencies  in  the  American  establishments  for  pro- 
tection are  partly  due  to  the  assumption  by  the  public  that  the 
recotd  of  recurrent  wars— approximately  every  30  years — could  be 
ignored  with  safety;  that  the  United  States  Is  Isolated  In  effect  by 
wide  spaces  of  air  and  water,  and  that  whatever  happens  ovei  there 
cannot  disturb  our  serenity  or  destroy  our  free  Institutions. 

In  such  a  condition  of  public  opinion  the  Department  charged 
with  the  duty  of  planning  have  been  unable  to  accomplish,  in  the 
past  20  years,  even  the  minimum  objectives  which  they  have  con- 
tinually urged.  .     ,  ^ 

During  the  8  years  that  I  have  served  In  the  Senate  I  have  ob- 
served vigorous  opposition  to  every  appropriation  for  national  de- 
fense by  con^clentlous  Americans  within  and  without  Congress 

Now  however,  alarmed  by  the  velocity  of  the  spread  of  dynamic 
enemies  of  liberty  over  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Informed 
public  opinion  Is  aroused  and  energized  to  achieve.  In  the  shortest 
practicable  time,  that  preparedness  which  ought  to  prevent  en- 
croachment upon   the  Western   Hemisphere,   both   continental   and 

insular.  , 

On  national  defen.se  we  are  united.  Tlie  strong  harmony  cf  our 
•ctlon  taken  last  week  is  actuated  more  by  the  conviction  that  this 
Is  necessarv-  for  our  own  tranquillity  than  by  the  emotion  excited  by 
the  abhorrence  of  the  wrong  mvolved  in  the  inhuman  and  horrible 


slaughter  of  peaceful  noncombatants  and  the  ruthless  and  barbaric 

Invasion  of  neutral  countries.  A«^i-« 

We  perceive  the  significance  of  the  penetration  of  Latin  Amwlta 

by  totalitarian  foreign  policy  and  the  phenomenon  of  the     flfth 

*^N^withstandlng  the  Imminence  of  a  Presidential  election,  in 
which  there  Is  keen  competition.  Republicans  and  Democrats  vol- 
unteer In  a  great  unit  to  save  our  country.  National  defense  and 
foreign    relations    are    not    a    party    issue.     Their    administration 

usuaUy  Is  an  Issue.  ^„,»„    i,.^« 

The  former  disagreements  which  cut  across  both  party  lines 
resolved  the  protagonists  Into  groups  caUed  Isolationists  and  real- 
ists, neutrals,  and  those  called  pro-Ally. 

We  now  clearly  see  that  our  peace  and  safety,  and  the  perma- 
nence of  our  Republic,  depend  upon  stopping  totalitarian  conquests^ 
We  are  encouraged  to  adhere  to  the  forms  of  government  which 
have  given  us  a  higher  degree  of  relative  liberty,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  civilization  than  elsewhere,  by  the  vigor  of  our  present 
unity  of  action  and  the  competency  with  which  this  Republic 
proceeds  to  arm  Itself  adequately.  Without  frenzy,  without  excite- 
ment and  with  calculated  planning,  which  had  Its  genesis  in  many 
former  blueprints  made  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  we 
did.  within  the  brief  period  of  7  days,  vitalize  the  President's  plan 
for  adequate  defense. 

We  are  determined  to  preserve  democracy. 

We  have  Its  ability  to  act  wisely  and  effectively  without  Injurious 
loss  of  time,  and  without  abandoning  Its  structural  safeguards 
We  will  continue  to  do  this. 

The  Presidents  plan  for  defense  Is  briefly  described  as  foUows: 
1  It  recognizes  the  effectiveness  of  providing  the  democracies 
which  are  In  desperate  combat  all  the  aircraft  for  which  they  have 
applied  or  will  probably  require.  Therefore  the  development  of 
our  capacity  to  produce  will  be  increased  above  that  attained  with 
Allied  capital. 

2.  It  win  rapidly  increase  the  rate  of  production  untU  our  capacity 
equals  50.000  planes  a  year. 

Tlie  Panama  Canal  will  have  an  additional  and  separate  set  of 
locks  for  naval  Ufce. 

Air  bases  will  be  located  at  strategic  places  accommodating  mobile 
and  quick  defense  of  contmental  United  States. 

Coast  defenses  on  both  oceans  and   the  Caribbean   Sea  will  be 

improved  ,,      ^ 

Antiaircraft  guns  will  be  provided  In  character  and  number  de- 
signed to  be  sufficient  for  the  increased  Army. 

•nie   Army   will   be   Increased   to   full   capacity   of   lU  peacetime 

proportions.  .  ^    „    ^ 

When  all  elements  of  the  National  Guard  and  O.  R.  C.  are  In- 
cluded. It  will  aggregate  over  a  mUlion  men. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  believe  we  should  have  an  air-raid  Reserve 
protecting  the  homes  in  every  community  throughout  the  country. 

All  arms,  am.munltion.  equipment,  transportation,  housing,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  material  required  to  round  out  a  well-balanced  and 
effective  peacetime  Armv  will  be  produced. 

This   basis,  or   skeleton,   for  a   larger   Army    will    be   easily   aug- 
[    mented,  If  necessary,  In  the  future.     Provision  has  been  made  for 
training  of  air  pilots  and  ground  personnel  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
progressive  to  correspond  to  the  production  of  planes. 

The  Presidents  plan  for  national  defense  comprehends  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  ,   .».      „         ». 

It  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  know  the  plans  of  the  Executive 
Department  In  detail.  We  do  know  that  the  attitude  indicated  by 
the  friendly  neighbor  policy  harmonizes  with  our  attitude  toward 
Europe  and  Asia,  even  If  it  differs. 

My  considered  opinion  is  that  we  should  not  make  permanent 
alliances  with  Latin  American  countries,  or  with  Canada,  but 
I  do  think  that  we  ought  to  make  temporary  alliances  for  the 

common  defense  and  for  Intelligent  coordinated  planning.  In 
deed.  I  believe  this  Is  an  important  element  which  ought  to  be  In 
the  President's  plan.  ^,  ^    „ 

The  President's  plan  for  national  defense  which  Congress  Is 
unanimously  providing  Involves  the  following  results: 

In  all  ways,  short  of  our  Joining  as  a  combatant.  It  will  aid 
the  democracies  to  stop  Hitler,  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end  with- 
out subjugation  of  the  democracies 

It  will  make  us  so  competent  to  maintain  our  security  that  no 
belligerent  would  attack  us.  or  commit  other  acts  which  are  cal- 
culated to   injure  us  severely  or  to  threaten  us  with  great  harm. 
It    will    create    the    moral    and    material    superiority    necessary    to 
overcome  an  enemy. 

It  will  lncrea.se  our  prestige  and  will  fortify  our  position  in 
any  future  negotiation  between  nations  affecting  any  of  our  inter- 
national relations. 

We  face  bravely  the  internal  hazards  of  a  free  government. 
Without  injustice  or  oppression  we  are  building  up  resistance 
against  them.  The  chief  reliance  of  the  Government,  however. 
Is  on  the  devoted  patriotism  of  Its  citizens,  whose  constant  regard 
for  law  and  order,  maintains  an  atmosphere  in  which  sabotage, 
sedition,  arid  subversive  acts,  are  dUQcult  to  conceal,  and  hard  to 
carry  out. 

Remembering  our  many  racial  stocks,  and  cherishing  the  virtues 
of  each  of  them  separately  and  In  assimilation  here,  we  all  hold 
Americanism  the  precious  heritage  to  be  transmitted  to  our 
children.     For  it  we  willingly  and  zealously  sacrifice  and  strive. 
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Coliec*ivl?m.  the  economy  of  the  enemies  of  democracy,  Is  at 
war  with  capitalism,  the  economy  of  America  Therefore  an  Im- 
portant measure  of  our  defense  is  the  maintenance  of  the  sound- 
ness and  solvency  of  our  national  economy  y,^^„^. 

The  co^^t  of  our  present  obligations  Is  great,  but  not  so  heav> 
as  the  cost  of  failure  to  spend  now  would  later  be.  We  ought  to 
tljrhten  our  belts  now  and  forthwith  plan  to  meet  the  requirernents. 

Industry,  mining,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  Pro^essions^labor 
canltal  and  all  other  factors  In  the  united  effort  should  cheerfully 
cooperate  to  attain  the  maximum  efficiency  of  our  superb  voluntary 

mobilization.  ^  ^  ,     „  v„»t«» 

Out  of  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  of  these  dark  days  may  rise  a  better 

TTie  demand  for  rapid  production  and  for  smoothly  running 
servlc«  ought  to  product  the  right  solution  of  many  of  the  complex 
Issues  that  vex  employ,  r  and  employee.  Government,  and  citizen. 

The  will  to  win  should  generate  the  will  to  do  Justice  and  to  be 

unselfi.sh   on  all  sides.  ,    ,    ^      .   .    i    „i„„* 

Mv  own  efforts  toward  speeding  up  the  national  industrial  plant 
and  energizing  and  coordinating  the  superb  resources  of  America, 
human  and  material,  included  the  offer  of  legislation  to  enable 
the  Prcs  dent  to  create  a  five-man  board  specially  qualified  to  har- 
monize the  relations  between  Government  employer,  and  empioyee. 
and  stimulate  quality  and  velocity  of  production. 

While  we  temporarily  lift  the  chr-cks  on  power  in  this  emergency 
we  record  our  determination  to  preserve  democratic  liberty.  Demo- 
cratic liberty  dees  not  function  with  the  speed  of  despotism  under 
the  Impe-uous  will  of  fear-lnspinng  dictatorship,  but  Is  the  will 
of  the  people  revealed  In  measured  ani  progressive  steps  toward 
their  greater  welfare  and  happiness  a^  a  whole. 

Therefore  our  paramount  object  Is  to  preserve  the  Republic 
While  we  subject  our  freedom  to  severe  restriction  for  the  com- 
mon defense,   we  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  duty  of  keeping   the 
lamp  burning  over  our  altars  throughou'   these  dark  days. 
The  munitions,  the  men.  and  the  morale  which  we  enlist  today 

shall  be  effective —  ^        ,      ^       „„rf 

To   keep    the    ambitious   dictator    from    coming   to   plunder   and 

seize  the  wealth  of  the  Americas,  for  he  shall  know  that  he  cannot 

eet  It.  and  ^  . 

To  maintain  the  permanence  of  republican  forms  of  government 

against  expansion  of  executive  power  and  against  Invasion  by  the 

•filth  column."  ,       ..    .  ^   ♦„, 

Force  may  prevail  against  law  temporarily.  buU  we  are  deter- 
mined that  law.  not  force,  shall  ultimately  be  the  arbiter  of  dl.s- 
agreements      For  us  the  will  of  the  pf.ople  shall   continue  to  be 

supreme. 

United  and  prepared  and  animated  by  the  virtuous  purpose  to 
save  our  country  and  its  liberty,  we  shall  become  Invincible. 


Friends  of  the  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  AND  ARTICLE  BY  MORRIS 

LLEWELLYN  COOKE 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Piesidenc.  this  year  there  was  an  organiza- 
tion formed  under  the  name  of  Friends  of  the  Land,  a  non- 
partisan, nonprofit  society  for  conservation  of  soil.  rain,  and 
man  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix Of  the  Record  a  list  of  the  officers  of  that  organiza- 
tion, together  with  the  trustees  and  sponsors,  and  also  an 
article  on  the  subject  New  Steps  to  Save  the  Land,  by  Morris 
Llewellyn  Cooke,  published  in  the  Survey  Graphic  for  April 

1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Friends    or    thi    Lani>— A    Nonpartisan.    Nonprofit    Socictt    for 

CONSERV.*TION    OF    SOIL.    RaIN.    AND    MaN 

Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  president. 

Joshua  E\'ans.  Jr..  treasurer. 

Charles  W.  Collier,  executive  director. 

Russell  Lord,  editor. 

Vice  presidents:  Charles  E.  Holzer,  first  vice  president.  J  S. 
ADoereon  New  York:  George  A.  Condra,  Nebraska;  J.  N.  Darling. 
lOM^  d"  P  Fabrick.  Montana:  O.  U  Habberstad  Minnesota. 
F  S  Hurd  Oklahoma;  Aldo  Leopold.  Wisconsin;  J.  E.  NoU.  Musouri. 


Trustees-  J  J  Boatman,  Iowa;  Isaiah  Bowman.  Maryland;  Bryot 
C.  Browning,  Ohio;  James  H  Causey.  Colorado;  Stuart  ChMB. 
Connecticut  George  P.  Clements.  California:  George  M  Corlett. 
Sro^ldo  klrna  NI  E»avls.  Arizona:  Glenn  E  Dill,  Oklahoma: 
Vaughn  Flanner>-,  Maryland:  J  Ross  Hanahan  South  Carnlina; 
George  H  Hecke,  California:  Miss  Harlean  James.  District  of 
cSb.a  J  F  Jackson.  Georgia:  B  H  Kizer.  Washington;  Robert 
D  Lusk.  South  Etekota:  E  B  MacNaughton.  Oregon  VC  Mar- 
shall Texas:  Wheeler  McMlllen.  Pennsylvania;  Will  G  Metz. 
Wvoming:  M.  O  Ryan.  North  mkota;  J  Russell  Smith.  Penn- 
sylvania' Robert  J  Smith.  Texas;  CllfTord  H  Stone.  Colorado; 
Huston  Thompson,  District  of  Columbia;  Rcxford  G  Tuewell,  New 
York-  O  S  Warden,  Montana:  Victor  Weybrl^ht,  New  York:  T  Guy 
Wooliford     Georgia;    Robert    Sterling    Yard.    District    of    Columbia 

Sponsors:   Robert  A   Allen,  Nevada:  C   L   Alsberg.  California:  C    W. 
Bailey  Tennessee;  John  H  Baker.  New  York;  Charles  A  B-ard   Con- 
nectlcut;   Barry  Bineham.  Kentucky:   Remsen  D    Bird    Ca  !f(^rnla: 
U    B    Blal'jck.  North  Carolina:   A    A    Brock,  California;   David  K    E. 
Bruce.   Virginia:    Thomas   D    Campbell.   Montana:    W     V.     Camtib   11. 
Arkansa.s;    FYederlck   P    Champ.   Utah;    George   T    C:  chran.   Orp«   n: 
Mrs  Mabel  C.  Ccstij;;in.  Colorado;  Walter  S  C-thran,  Georgia;  David 
Cushman   Coyle.   District   of   Colum.bia;    Jonathan    Daniels,    Noith 
Carolina;    J    C    Derlcux,   South   Carolina;    Robert   L.   Du9us,   Con- 
necticut: Paul  M    Dunn,  Utah;   C    A    Dykstra.  W'sconsln;   J^  J    Ed- 
wards   Washington:   Albert  Ein.sttin,  New  Jersey:   Edwin  R.  Embree. 
riinots;  Samuel  S   Fels.  Pennsylvania;  John  M   Fouts.  Texas;  P    H. 
Glatfeltcr    Pennsylvania;   P    Hetherton.  Washington;   John  E    Hill. 
Texa-s     T    C.  Hciy.  Ohio;   Gene   A    Hcwe,  Texas;    Frank  W.   Hus.sey. 
Maine:    Thomas   Jesse   Jones,   New   York:    Paul   Kellogg.   New  York; 
I    N    Knut.son    Wisconsin,  Grover  Cleveland  Ladner.  Pennsvlvania; 
Oliver  La  Parge    New  York;    Ficrello  H    LaGuardia.  New  York;   A 
Frank  Lever.  South  Carolina:  David  D.  Long.  Georgia:  Edward  Avrry 
Mcllhenny    Louisiana;    Archibald    MarLoish.    District   of   Columbia; 
Otio  T    Mallery    Pennsylvania:   K    W    Marott.  South  Carolina;  Jf  hn 
C   Merrlam    District  of  Columbia;  A    B   Miller.  California;  Theodore 
Mcnke  North  Dakota;  Prank  E  Mullen.  New  York;  Miss  Anne  Mum- 
ford     California:     Robert    Cushm.m    Murphy.    New    York;     Richard 
Neuberger.  Oregon:  J    K    Newman.  P  nnsylvania;  James  G    PUtcn. 
Colorado:    Dsiiild   Culross  P^-attie.   Califcrnla:    Clarence  Foe.   North 
Carolina-    Charles   Redd.    Utah:    Robert    Redfleld,    Illinois;    Erie    H. 
Reid   Wyoming;  John  H   Relsner.  New  York;  Mrs   John  Rogers,  Jr  . 
New  York-  H    M   Roseberry.  KL-ntucky;  W.  Carson  Ryan,  New  York; 
Carl  O   Sa'uer   California;  E   F  Scattergcod,  Californ:a;  Paul  B   Sears. 
OhHv  Markley  Steven.son,  PerrL^ylvanla;  Alfred  StiegUtz,  New  York; 
Russell  M  Story,  California;  Raymond  Gram  Swing,  New  York;  G   C. 
Taylor    Louisiana;  Wilbur  K.  Thomas.  Pennsylvania;  J.  W   Turren- 
tlne    Db^trlct  of  Columbia;  Rupert  B   Vance.  North  Carolina;   Peter 
Vischer    New  York;    P    A    Waring.   Pennsylvania:    W    W    Waymack. 
Iowa-    Kendall   Weisiger,  Georgi.i;    William   P    Whartcn,  Massachu- 
setts" J    R.  Wiggins,  Minnesota;   Robert  E    Wh^    Illinois;   Carl  M 
Yerrington.  Montana;  J.  F,  Zimmerman,  New  Mexico. 

[From  the  Survey  Graphic  for  April  1940] 
New  Stfps  to  Save  the  Land 
(By  Morris  Llewellyn  Cocke) 

"A  good  land  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  the  vallcTS  and  hills;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley, 
of  vines  and  fig  trees  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  olive  c\l  and 
honey  •  •  •  Here  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness; 
thou  Shalt  not  lack   anything"     Deuteronomy   vili:    7  9) 

"The  waters  wear  the  stones;  thou  washest  away  the  things  that 
grow  out  of  the  dust  cf  the  earth;  and  thou  destroyest  the  hope  of 
jnan  •  •  •  If  my  land  cry  against  mc.  or  that  the  furrows 
thtreof  likewise  ccm.plain  •  •  •  let  thistles  grow  instead  of 
V,  ill  at,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley.  The  words  of  Job  are  ended." 
(The  Bock  of  Job.) 

It  is  an  old  story,  often  repeated  in  the  time  cf  man.  We  have 
talked  a  lot  about  It  in  this  country  lately,  and  have  come  to  realize 
that  over  vast  areas  we  stand  confronted  with  defaced  landscape.^, 
depleted  water  supplies,  grave  dislocations  in  the  hydrologic  cycle, 
and  an  all  but  catastrophic  degradation  of  soil  and  man. 

We  have  hurt  our  land.  We  have  made  much  of  It  ugly  in  the 
plain  Implication  that  land  laid  to  waste  will  not  support  that 
measure  of  individual  freedom  and  those  constantly  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  which  we  as  Americans  have  been  led  to  expect. 

Down  our  streams  every  year  go  enormous  quantities  of  plant- 
food  elements — nitrogen,  phosphortis,  and  potash — that  might  have 
produced  bread,  meat.  milk,  and  garments  This  huge  loss  repre- 
sents only  part  of  the  annual  erosion  bill  Erosion  not  only  re- 
moves plant  nutrients;  it  carries  away  at  one  disastrous  stroke  the 
available  plant  food,  the  m.aterlal  from  which  plant  food  Is  made, 
the  micro-organisms  that  aid  In  the  manufacture  of  available  plant 
nutrients,  the  mineral  matter  that  holds  tliese  organic  and  inor- 
ganic materials — the  whole  body  of  the  soil. 

Soil  misu.se  makes  people  poor.  Soil  displacement  is  followed  by 
human  displacement.  The  first  shock  cf  displacement  Is  felt  in  the 
cpen  country  But  soon,  as  yields  and  trade  fall  off.  it  is  also  felt 
in  the  towns. 

Any  land  is  all  of  one  body  If  one  part  is  skinned,  bared  to  the 
beat  of  the  weather,  wounded,  not  only  the  winds  spread  the 
trouble,  dramatically,  but  the  surface  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
Nation,  its  streams  and  rivers,  bear  111.    Soiled  water  depletes  soil. 
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f jthau-Jts  underprtnmd  and  surface  water  supplies,  raises  flood  levels, 
dispossesses  shore  and  upland  birds  and  animals  from  their  accus- 
tomed haunts,  chokes  game  fish,  diminishes  shore  line  sea  food,  clogs 
barbers,  and  stops  with  grit  and  boulders  the  purr  of  dynamos. 

Eroded  soil  Is  soli  In  some  part  dead,  devitalized.  Soil  debility 
BOon  reneated  In  nutritive  deficiencies,  spreads  undernourishment. 
Evidence  on  this  point  Is  far  from  complete;  but  the  trend  of 
accumulatinu;  findings  U  unmistakable.  If  the  soil  does  not  have 
It  in  It.  plants  that  grow  there  do  not;  nor  do  the  animals  that  eat 
those  pl:<nts;  nor  the  people  throughout  a  country  who  eat  those 
plants  and  animals  Sell  debility  soon  removes  stiflenlng  lime 
from  the  national  backbone,  lower's  the  beat  and  vigor  of  the  na- 
tional bloodstream,  and  leads  to  a  devitalized  scriety. 

We.  too.  are  all  of  one  body      We  all  live  on,  or  from,  the  soil. 

No  matter  which  political  party  gains  ascendancy  as  the  years 
go  by  whether  the  swing  be  from  middle  left  to  far  right,  or  to 
the  farther  left,  whether  we  remain  at  peace  or  go  to  war  again, 
this  fact  will  remain;  So  long  as  we  keep  on  scrubbing  off.  blowing 

off.   killing   off.   our   top-soil    business   and   social   conditions    in    this 
country  will  remain   fundamentally  unsound. 

WHAT    WE    HA\X   DONZ   ABOXTT   TT 

Over  the  past  50  years  we  have  slowly  begun  to  do  something 
toward  reconciling  the  ways  of  man  and  nature.  The  national 
Icrests  were  first  reserved  to  the  Nation  In  1890  In  1903  the  Rec- 
lamation Service  waj,  created,  and  In  1904  the  Forest  Service  started 
Its  work  The  first  great  conservation  drive  in  this  country  dates 
from  1905  in  the  administration  of  the  first  President  Roosevelt. 
During  Uie  next  25  years  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Bio- 
Icg.cal  Sur\ey  came  into  action,  and  In  the  general  field  of  agricul- 
tural education  the  land-grant  colleges  and  extension  services  m.-'.de 
great  strides.  All  such  advances  have  been  accelerated,  and  others 
have  b(»en  launched  during  the  past  decade.  We  have,  as  a  nation, 
created  and  brought  into  action  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  and 
the  ClvCian  Conservation  Corps.  We  have  placed  the  public  grazing 
lands  under  protective  management,  extended  additional  authori- 
ties to  the  Biological  Survey  and  the  Forest  Service,  and  provided 
for  control  of  fioods  by  treatment  of  watershed  lands.  We  have 
passed  State  laws  providing  for  soU-conservation  districts,  have 
Joined  In  new  efforts  of  county  land-use  planning,  from  the  ground 
up  and  have  instituted  many  other  important  developments. 

While  public  programs  have  enabled  us  to  begin  to  do  .something 
to  conserve  our  land  resources  in  a  large,  sensible,  and  connected 
way  they  have  fallen  far  short  of  all  that  needs  to  bo  done.  We 
continue  to  lose  ground  at  an  cmlnoxis  rate  to  the  onrushlng  forces 
of  soil  and  water  wastage. 

A  NEW  STEP 

M  our  vital  resources  are  to  be  saved,  the  conservation  programs 
must  be  implemented  by  additional  Federal  and  State  leplslation,  by 
more  adequate  and  sensible  appropriations,  and  by  measures  which 
look  on  our  land  organically,  as  a  living  unit,  and  not  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  unrelated  pegments  and  problems  Even  more  essential 
will  be  the  democratically  achieved  and  greatly  Increased  Interest 
and  support  of  all  the  people.  All  of  us  may  need  to  make  sacrifices. 
If  we  are  to  have  national  security.  The  efforts  of  Government  offl- 
c'als  alone  will  not  suffice 

A  new  vehicle  Is  nerded  through  which  friends  of  conservation  can 
move  and  speak  out  together  as  never  before  and  which  will  enlist 
all  our  Citizens  in  a  crusade  to  protect  the  land  To  meet  this  n«?ed 
there  has  lust  been  efiUbltshed  a  nonprofit  society  tentatively  called 
Pr.ends  of  the  Land  to  support.  Increase,  and  to  a  greater  degree 
urifv  all  effort-  for  the  con.serv-ation  of  the  soil,  rain,  and  all  the 
living  products,  cspeclallv  man.  This  society  is  being  organized  by 
a  representative  group  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
meeting  tn  Washington  for  the  purpose.  March  22-23.  1940. 

Friends  of  the  Land  will  at  fiist  work  with  friends  of  con.servat!on, 
both  lay  and  profes-slonal  here  in  this  country,  and  later  with  like- 
minded  people  in  other  lands. 

With  the  conservation  Idea  advancing  to  a  wider  outlook  and  more 
nrac-lcal  techniques  of  research  and  husbandry,  with  conservation 
becoming.  In  effect,  a  working  philosophy  to  reconcile  the  ways  of 
man  and  nature  the  time  Is  right  for  such  a  society  to  grow  and  act. 
The  need  is  imminent.  Much  of  the  clvllli^ed  world  is  at  war 
again  sick  at  heart  and  weary.  Even  this  far  removed  from  the 
main  centers  of  pressure  on  soil  and  humans,  we  feel,  and  shall 
continue  to  feel,  the  strain  and  tension^  A  wartime  Psychology 
fixes  attention  on  devices  of  slaughter  and  destruction.  It  dUerts 
human  effort  and  Ingr-nulty  from  studies  and  devices  to  perpetuate 
the  source  values  of  humankind. 

Whether  our  principal  personal  Interests  be  in  soil,  grass,  trees, 
songbirds,  game,  flowers,  livestock,  landscape,  or  outdoor  rpcr^tlon: 
and  whatever  our  occupation-farmer,  banker,  forester,  agrostcloglst. 
Journalist,  anthropologist,  ecologist,  teacher,  student,  or  what  not— 
we  can  all  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  land. 

To  promote  the  conservation  of  land  and  water  resources  in 
AmerlM  Friends  of  the  Land  will  place  before  the  people  of  our 
^nt^  various  l.^sues  and  problems  in  this  field.  A  mon  hly  maga- 
Une  dealing  humanly  with  problems  and  victories  in  all  fields  of 
innervation,  here  and  abroad,  will  start  publication,  it  is  hoped, 

this  summer.  ^      j       .      i      ^ 

The  society  will  encourage  new  research  and  husbandry  In  land 
and  water  conservation  by  individuals,  cooperative  groups  and  pub- 
Uc  agencies.  It  will  recognize  outstanding  achievements  by  suitable 
Otonons    or    awards     Our    ed-ucatlonal    Institutions    wlU    be    en- 


couraged  to  include  In  their  curricula,  courses  on  the  Blgnlflcance 
and  technique  of  land  and  water  conservation;  and  a  search  win  oe 
made  for  wider  wave  in  which  youth,  especially  unempfloyed  youth, 
may  participate  in"  a  moral  eqtiivalent  of  war  to  save  our  soils  ana 

All  over  the  earth,  land  and  water  wastage  threaten  t^e  sta- 
bility of  civilization.  In  China  famine  stalks  on  worn  and  dead- 
ened soil.  The  Sahara  Desert  rolls  south  more  than  one-hall 
mile  each  year  Mtich  of  Africa  U  wasting  away.  Aiistralia  Is 
threatened.  Palestine  is  covered  with  geological  skeletons  or 
formerly    productive    lands.      The    boUs    of    India    bleed    to    death. 

And  here,  even  here  In  this  new  country,  as  Secretary  WaUace 
has  said.  "The  war  that  needs  most  concern  us  Is  the  war  at  our 

feet  "  ^ 

The  energies  of  nations  are  now  absorbed  In  world  conflict.  But 
It  should  Bllll  be  possible  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  International 
cooperation  in  solving  the  great  common  problem  of  land  and 
water  wastage,  a  problem  which,  in  the  long  view,  transcends  in 
Importance  most  of  those  over  which  the  world  is  now  convulsed. 
Perhaps  in  time,  the  destructive  Impulses  of  nations  can  be 
sublimated  Into  a  drive  to  conserve  the  resources  on  which  the 
ultlma-e  welfare  of  mankind  depends. 

To  these  ends  friends  of  the  land  will  explore  possibilities  of 
foreign  collaboration  and  will  encourage  the  establishment  In 
foreign  lands  of  private  organizations  for  the  furtherance  of 
conservation.  An  international  clearing  house  of  conservation 
information  will  bo  maintained,  and  in  general  such  things  wiU  be 
promoted  as  will  lead  to  a  world-wide  acceptance  of  the  concept 
that  the  earth  Is  the  mother  of  man.  and  when  the  people  of 
any  country  forget  that  fact,  they  perish. 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN  BEFORE  THE  RURAL  ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION'S  FIFTH  ANNUAL  STAFF 
CONFERENCE  IN  THE  AUDITORIUM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  ON  WEDNESDAY.  MAY  8,   1940 


Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country  to 
read  the  able  speech.  Rural  Electrification  Marches  On.  de- 
livered by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Hon. 
John  Rankin,  who  has  done  more  toward  making  electricity 
available  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  than  any  other  man. 
The  administration,  the  Congresc,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
country  are  deeply  in  his  debt  for  the  great  fights  he  has  made 
in  their  brhalf.  Under  leave  granted  me,  I  include  Mr. 
Rankin's  address  to  the  Staff  Conference  of  the  R.  E.  A.: 

Mr  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  Wallace,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen I  first  want  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend,  and 
your  able  administrator,  Harry  Slattery,  for  his  complimentary 
Introduction  and  for  his  kind  references  to  my  services  in  the 
Interest  of  rural  electrification,  as  well  as  of  cheap  electricity 
for  Uie  American  people  generally.  ^,  ♦,„ 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  splendid  address  of  our  dl.stin- 
gulshed  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  wish  every  farmer  In  America 
could  have  heard  it.     (Applause.)  ,       .^      .         . 

We  are  on  our  way  to  a  better  day  for  the  American  farmer. 
I  am  coing  to  speak  plainly  to  you  today  Since  I  owe  my 
position  to  the  250,000  people  back  in  the  First  District  of  Mls- 
slMipol  and  since  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  call  me  to 
account  I  have  as.-sumed  the  position  of  speaking  what  I  feel 
on  this  subject  of  rural  electrification  In  which  they  are  so 
vitally  interested.  I  am  Umited  only  by  the  rules  of  propriety, 
o'  the  rxiles  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  sometimes  I 
am  accused  of  violating  both  of  them— In  order  to  make  myself 
beard,  or   understood.      [Laughter.) 

This  R  E.  A  program  has  gone  so  far  now  that  It  sells  Itseli. 
It  is  self-spreading.  Just  like  measles,  grasshoppers,  or  Johnson 
grass  or  like  Bermuda  grass.  Probably  I  ought  to  say  like  a 
religious  wave.  It  Just  extends  Itself.  Nothing  can  stop  It 
or  take  it  away  from  the  fanners  after  they  get  It.  It  Is  real, 
permanent  Improvement. 

I    have   some   good   news   for   you   and   for   the   farmers   of  the 

country    this    morning.      We    are    going    to    get    $100,000,000    for 

rural    electrification    for   the   coming   year.      | Applause.)      We   al- 

1    ready   have   $40,000,000   provided   for.   and   I   have   been    working 
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,or  2  months  to  try  to  .et  another  ^^J^^^f^  oJo^^'Y  wL^ca'llS    1 
In  pelting  a  Budget  recommendation  lor  $60,000,000      ^  *^  ^''"^^    ; 
♦^  E?thP   White   House   Just   a   moment   ago    and    given   the   glad 
S^mcs   thaTVhis   recomm3ndation   had   been   approved   and    Is   on 
us ifav    to    the    House    of    Representatives.      It    now    becomes    my 
llSt>     'and    my    pleasure,    to    get    busy    and    get    It    approved    by 

his  own  houl^    where  they  can  romp  and  play  in  God  s  Bunl.ght 
and  he^Mll  make  individualists  of  thern^  real  Americans  who  wUl 
take  care  of  our  country  in  the  years  to  come.     I  APPlause^] 

If  vru  wl'l  nardon  me.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  history  oi  my 
ac  vi'^^es  m  b^haVf  af"^ral  electrification.  As  >-u  know,  I  was 
rnauthor  With  Senator  Nokris  of  the  bill  creating  the  T^V.  A  .  the 
Seat^?  d^vefopment  of  modern  times.  Nothing  on  earth  compares 
wUh  It  and  it  has  done  more  for  the  American  P/^P/*/^^"/"/ 
otber  enterprise  we  have  ever  undertaken.  Already  ^hev-ery  ex- 
ample of  the  T  V  A.  yardstick  has  forced  reductions  in  ^ght  ^nd 
p^wer  rates  to  the  American  people  amounting  to  more  than 
$600,000,000  a  year.  ^       ^  j  „„iH  >,» 

A  Congressman  arose  In  the  House  thp  other  day  and  said  he 
lived  in  ClncTnnati.  where  they  had  extremely  cheap  rates  Of 
course  tney  have  now.  We  have  been  threatening  for  5  years  to 
pm  aV  V  A  power  line  across  the  State  of  Ohio  to  supply  T  V_  A 
Doier  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio  at  T.  V  A.  rates,  and  for  fear  that 
£«ht  S  done  and  that  the  people  of  Clncmnatl  might  hook  on 
Sie  power  company  serving  Cincinnati  reduced  rates  a'most  to 
TV  A  levels  If  we  could  get  T  V.  A  rates  all  over  Ohio  it 
would  save  the  light  and  power  consumers  of  that  State  more  than 
•47  000  000  a  year.  Someone  said  Birmingham.  Ala.,  now  nas 
T^Trat^s^  certainly,  because  we  forced  TV  A  P^^"  '"to 
Tarrant  City  and  Bessemer,  adjacent  to  Birmingham.  ^Ith  the 
Jesuit  that  they  had  to  bring  their  rates  down  to  meet  the  com- 

petition.  ^       ^        .       ..  _ 

Thev  have  called  me  the  father  of  rural  electrification  in  the 
Hus^  because  I  sorted  the  drive  for  the  electrification  of  the  farm 
hcmrsS  this  country.  I  organized  the  first  one  of  these  ccopera- 
?ivT  power  associations  !n  my  home  county  '^"d/^^"  ^^^'^r^'cc! 
in  every  other  county  in  the  district  2  years  before  the  Rura  Elec- 
tnflcation  Administration  was  created  Therefore  I  am  a  P'oneer 
I  don' t  mean  that  I  split  all  the  rails  In  the  South  My  ancestors 
and  "he^  neighbors  did  that.  I  followed  along  and  saw  those  old 
peop  e  plow  up  and  down  and  across  those  prairies  or  up  and 
down  those  hillsides  in  the  hot  sun.  making  a  bare  living  and 
Senl^  many  of  the  conveniences  and  practically  all  of  the  luxuries 
of  Hfe  I  siw  the  burdens  of  drudgery  borne  by  the  farm  women 
of  that  section,  and  I  determined  I  would  see  If  I  couldn  t  find 
something  better  for  them,  something  to  lighten  their  burdeas^  I 
found  tt-^lectrlcity— rural  electrification— the  greatest  economic 
talfssing  our  farmers  have  ever  known       |Appla\isel  ^     ,     ,^ 

When  the  T  V  A  was  first  created  I  went  home  and  started  ! 
a  movement  to  get  T  V  A.  power  for  my  district.  The  doubt-  j 
?ng  T^Lases  slid  it  was  useless  I  represent  10  counties  in 
northeast  Mississippi,  and  I  served  notice  then  that  one  of  two 
Things ^ad  to  be  done:  The  power  companies  either  had  to  reduce 
thplr  rates  to  the  T  V  A.  yardstick  levels,  or  one  of  u.s  had  to  get 
out  of  the  district.  They  took  me  at  my  word,  and  have  seen 
to  It  that  I  had  opposition  ever  since.  But  I  am  still  there, 
and  todav  they  do  not  own  an  Insulator  in  the  district  We 
have  spread  T    V.  A.  power  throughout  every  one  of  those  10  coun- 

"m  th^^pi^ple* m  the  district  I  represent  P^'d  the  same  rates 
fc"thetr  electricity  they  paid  7  years  ago.  their  electric  Upht  and 
nower  bill  for  1940  would  cost  them  $2,000,000  more  than  they 
^e  going  to  pay  for  It  That  Is  the  value  of  40.000  bales  of  cotton 
JJTaverage  of  4  000  b.iles  to  the  county  I  have  the  best  f'ftr'fled 
?an?ilng  distrlc  in  America  We  have  built  approximately  2^000 
r^Ow  of  rural  power  lines  In  those  10  counties,  and  we  are  still 

''"w°e'"are*trylng  to  reach  every  farmhouse  with  a  «?"!  P«^" 
lin^thltwM  reached  with  a  draft  In  time  of  war.  or  that  the  tax 
cVnrrtor  m"  find  in  times  of  peace  And  we  are  not  going  to 
"bu't"  [he  Oovernment  doing  It*^  Every  dollar  we  are  PUt ting  out 
nnth^  rural  llnps.  Mr  8-crctary.  will  come  back  with  int^re^t 
Snd  wl!?  S^ng  wuh  ircompound  interest  In  happiness,  content- 

'"pr^.'crent'n^'v'^tTndT'  administration  hav.  done  more  for 
thr^W  co^ril^;  Of  Am"r.c«  than  alt  other  Presidents  and 
In  cnheradm.ntetfstlot,.  combined       lAppUU-M- |  __^^ 

I  w^t  tJ  wr  lf»»nit#  to  my  dutlnKUi<.hp<l  frimrt  .ml  cownrlter, 
«,L*f*  «!^»       lirbiM  O'/fi  mofP  Urr  ttu,  power  c^m^um^*  nt 

tM  Vmtma  IH«t#«     \Appi»UM  )  Aimttun  w 

iTll   A,  wm  «ir«m*s4     Wt»«i  tti«  ofHpfwa  K   E   A   A«t  ^it»  puMM 


unfor.u„.tel,  there  .a.  "Ot.  majority  oj,, he  Ho„^  ccmm,,,e. 

prJv«ed  .he  .oSx.  "never  "?»!:>  •"»  "'Van '^"    She    »'dS^ 
rSn'r.Vior.'-JS  ^^L^XS^'^'^^.   ...  un.er    ... 

'Iv^lfwe'  toun.  .  .ay  around,  or  under,  |h»t  >»'«<-,-„«»>; 
the  approval  ot  the  Pteaiaent  and   the  R^  E    A^  Adm,„        ^^^^    ^ 

^"eft^'^go'torTn-eraVlSoSS:  "nd.'a.  I  «.d.  Se  are  go.ng  to 

^1  IZr^  Tr^rSr^^n^.  fn"'  the  reUe,  "11  «....n.  B^^^: ^  ^ 

(h°aT  WHS  bemrsold   to   a   Jrivate   power   concern    at   Muscle   Shoals 

-i^  S^r-f  ts;ha'„=nr^;;ir%rsnr;oU 

T-hls  concern  here  In  W.ishington.  the  Potomac  Electric  Co  .  Duys 
ITcx^  dea?  of  Its  power  wholesale  for  a  little  over  2  mills  a 
kilowatt-hour  If  private  power  companies  can  sell  power  lor 
kllov^att  hour  P      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^     j^^w    can    they    accuse    the 

T  V  A  of  selling  it  below  cost  when  they  charge  frorn  5  to  7 
mll7s  ^kSowatt-hour  wholesale?  |At  this  point  the  JlRhts  went 
^uiln'the  auditorium  1  I  knew  they  would  hear  me.  Mr^  Secre 
tarv  we  should  put  this  building  on  an  R.  E  A  line,  i  Laugmer  i 
[At  this  pomtVe  lights  came  back  on  m  the  auditorium  1 
Fvidentlv  they  heard   that   too      [Renewed   laughter  1 

We  have  found  that  electricity  can  be  generated  '^Ith  coaK  gas^ 
oil  or  water  power  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  laid  down 
who°JsaTeTt  ^t^lat  least  as  low  as  the  preesnt  T.  V.  A.  whole- 
lSe^tes_<)r  even  lower  It  could  be  supplied  to  every  con- 
S^'er  m^erfca  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates  without  loss  on 

legitimate  investments.  „,.^„, 

Seven  years  ago  25  kilowatt -hours  of  electricity  cost  a  consumer 
to  atoi-n  or  city  in  my  district  $2  50;  100  kilowatt-hours  cost  »8  60 
S.d  low  kilowatt -hours  cost  $66  10  Today  25  kilowatt-hours  cost 
75  cen^  JS  100  kilowatt-hours  cost  $2  50.  and  1,000  kllowatt- 
houi  co«t  $8  90.  It  costs  a  farmer  $9  90  for  1.000  kllowatt-hours  a 
mcn"h  but  $1  of  that  goes  to  help  pay  for  his  line.  We  can  do  the 
same  thlnt!  in  every  community  in  America       [Applause] 

Secretary  Wallace  has  the  right  idea,  the  farmer's  prMperlty  has 
to  be  bulU  from  the  ground.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  opinions 
some  people  have  that  the  farmer  Is  Just  out  there  to  PrcxKice 
somethTng  for  the  rest  of  us  to  live  on  Agriculture  is  a  way  of 
me  The  farmer  Is  the  backbone  of  this  Nation  and  he  is  en- 
tlfed  to  everv  convenience  that  can  be  provided      (Applause  1 

On  the  subject  of  investments,  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
CTeate«it  public  power  system  in  America  Is  in  Ontario.  Canada 
Thev  hav-e  $400  000.000  Invested  In  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution  systems,  including  the  municipalities.  They  generate, 
transmit  and  distribute  one-twelfth  as  much  power  as  private 
cower  companies  generate  and  distribute  In  the  United  States. 
'Thprpfnre  these  DOwer  companies  m  this  country  ought  to  have 
JJeU^tm'es^hft  investment.  What  Is  12  times  •400.00^000? 
It  is  84  800  000  000  Throw  In  enovigh  to  make  even  $o.000.0O0  OOO. 
and  take  that  amount  from  the  $13,000,000,000  the  private  power 
companies  claim  to  have  Invested  in  this  country  and  you  win  see 
that  they  have  anywhere  from  $6,000,000,000  to  $8,000.000  000  of 
I  water  or  Infiated  valuations  in  their  capital  structures.  That  is 
the  reason  they  dldnt  want  to  deal  wlrh  the  R  E.  A  They  want 
to  charge  rates  high  enough  to  pay  dividends  on  all  that  water. 

'^Speak*'ng  of  watered  stock  (the  speaker  took  a  drink  of  water] 
I  laughter  I— I  understand  the  Republicans  have  a  power  magnate 
running  for  President  I  hope  they  nominate  hlra.  Ill  bet  he  can 
teach  the  farmers  how  to  water  the  stock  and  shear  the  sheep. 
I  LiAuulitcr  1 

Before  the  T  V.  A  and  R  E  A  were  created,  a  private  power 
company  had  one  rural  power  line  in  my  county  On  that  line  a 
farmer  paid  $4  50  for  25  kllowalt-hmirs  of  electricity  that  he  now 
aet*  for  7S  cent«  That  wa«  going  on  all  over  the  country  wherw 
the  farmer<«  got  any  electricity  at  all  They  called  the  overchnrge 
m  line  r harg  •  We  have  eliminated  It  at  home  and  It  thould  be 
•}|mlnat«-d  all  over  th«  cmjnlry 

The  rmi-iimetn  in  my  »oiirn  hod  only  Iff-prrr^t  •atitratlmi  M  eier- 
trlr  frntmuunm  wtm  lh#  T  V  A  ral^  w»^t  \nU,  #^Tect,  l»  rut  tri 
«««,/«  iw  *hn  had  light*  in  th#»f  b'/m*-*  h»d  •'Wtri*  f»fri«#^»t/f»_ 
mm  in  u^fmut  (A  t»»#m  ha**  *iWU\f  t^ifitiitfHUyf*  It  le  atx/Ut 
tirir#  what  ll  U»  If.  K*-*  T'/fH  <  I'y  '/r  wt'»t  U  M  l»i  WiUlmUlp^*. 
ftiu^wi^.  or  iM  (Alier  »r**t  t,^n*»  r^hiuu^tuMi  it>«  tvuuUTf     Ttt4 


farmers  on  our  lines  have  a  higher  percentage  of  saturation  of 
electric  refrigerators  than  they  have  In  many  of  the  principal 
cities  throughout  the  country.     Not  only  that,  but  they  all  have 

I  remember  when  I  first  took  up  ttiis  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  one  dlstingrulshed  Republican,  who  has  since  been  retired, 
laid  to  me  "Don't  you  know  that  If  you  built  these  lines  out  to 
these  farmcTB'  houses  the  first  thing  the  farmer  would  do  would 
be  to  buy  a  radio?"  I  said.  "Certainly  he  would.  11  he  didn't  have 
sense  enough  to  get  a  radio  his  wife  would  make  him  get  one*  He 
thought  that  was  extravagance.  He  thought  It  was  all  right  for  i 
the  city  man  to  have  an  automobile,  a  radio,  and  a  refrigerator,  but 
not  a  farmer.  That  U  a  fair  sample  of  Republican  sympathy  for 
agriculture.  , 

Sometime  ago  an  old  farmer  down  at  home  was  walking  down 
the  street  one  morning  when  a  young  sprout  walked  up  aiid 
BlaDped  him  on  the  back  and  said.  "You  came  to  town  to  get  the 
news  did  you?"  He  said.  "Heck,  no;  I  came  to  bring  It.  I  got  It 
before  you  woke  up"  (Laughter  |  Fanners  dont  have  to  go  to 
town  now  to  get  the  news:  they  don't  even  have  to  read  the  local 
papers  to  be  informed— or  misinformed.  They  can  get  It  over 
the  radio       (Applause  j 

I  checked  up  to  see  what  percentage  of  the  people  In  my  to'gm 
had  electric  Irons  Out  of  1,720  domesUc  consumers  they  had  1.920 
electric  Irons— many  families  had  2  or  8.  I  found  that  practically 
every  farmer  on  the  rural  lines,  or  about  90  percent  of  them,  had 

*^Woumf"hat    the    Electric    Home   and   Farm    Authority— another 
aeencv  of  this  administration  that  is  contributing  so  much  to  this 
program-had  helped  farmertj  to  equip  their  homes  with  electric 
JefrlKerators.  electric  water  pumps,  electric  churns,  cream  separators 
feed  grinders,  and  other  necessary  appliances.     Some  of  them  had 
milking  machines,  and   many  of  them  new   have  electric  fences- 
lust  one  small  wire  with  a  few  volts  of  electricity.     But  does  it  work! 
One  of  my  farmer  neighbors  has  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows.     He  sent 
off  and  got   a  young  male.     When  this  young  bovine  got  about 
S)wn  the  farmer  took  him  out  and   put  him  In  a  pasture  with 
IrT electric  fence  around  It.    He  acted  Just  like  a  Republican  Con- 
T^mBn  or  a  Republican  candidate  for  President,  by  totally  ignor- 
STrural  electrification,     (Laughter)     He  came  out  with  his  head 
IS  thf  air.  and  walked  Into  that  fence,  with  such  dlsastrot^  con- 
sequences as  will  come  to  those  Congressmen  and  those  candidates 
f^Presldent  next  November.     ( Applause.]     He  looked  over  at  the 
SUn   pastures   bevond.   and  strolled   Into  that   fence.     As  soon  as 
h^touched    It.   he    thought    an    earthquake   had    struck    him.     He 
stuck  to  It  for  about  baJf  a  mmute.  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
rlTh^  his  taU    llck.d  out  his  tongue,  and  bawled,  while  the  sparks 
fltfhVd     rem  his  hoofs.     When  he  finally  got  loose,  he  retreated 
hSy  to  the  center  of  the  field,  and  he  has  never  been  wlthla 
10  feet  of  that  fence  since.      (Applause.]  „.„,h=    ^t 

I  have  been  accused  of  ofSclal  necromancy.  In  the  words  of 
Sena^r  Caraack  they  have  accused  me  of  welding  the  wooden 
S^  to  tTe  pewter  spoon  llaughtcrl.  grafting  the  dead  bough 
fo  the  Uvinu  trunk,  m^ng  oil  and  water  togeiher  placidly  In 
the  same  b.Vttle.  and  making  boon  companions  of  the  spider  and 
the  fv  because  I  have  succeeded  m  coordinating  the  R  E  A. 
and  the  W  P  A  .  and  causing  them  to  work  in  perfect  harmony 
In  the  building  of  rural  power  lines.     [Applause,) 

There  is  one  thing  about  It.  tbey  cant  accuse  me  of  using 
"fifth  column"  tactics  My  efforts  have  been  open  and  above- 
board  and  I  have  even  had  the  temerity  to  invite  the  opposition 
S^^loln  me  So  many  Congressmen  are  coming  to  me  now  and 
i^kSL  h^w  it  is  done,  thaf  I  am  thinking  of  Issulrig  a  bulletin 
^  the  stiblect  If  I  do  it  won't  be  written  In  braille,  because  It 
w"  I  l^  for  ^mocrats.  and  those  who  have  democratic  leanings 
?r  democratic  convictions,  and  who  believe  In  rural  electrification. 
Thev  won't  have  to  read  It  In  the  dark.     | Applause.) 

HibaA  I  wrote  Into  the  relief  bill  a  provision  that  we  could 
tf-tW  P  A  help  on  these  rural  line*,  and  put  the  unemployed  to 
^rk  on  them  It  has  worked  like  a  charm.  I  want  you  to  pa^s 
This  In^oJmaUon  out  to  the  farmers.  If  anyone  undertakes  to 
K?ve  vSuToubie  under  the  Hatch  Act  for  doing  so.  I  will  defend 
fou  knS  ^y  that  I  sent  them  word  by  you.  that  you  are  repre- 
senting me  in  taking  this  word  to  them.     (Laughter.; 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  one  of  these  proJecU  worked 
up  T  wo^Tei  everybody  to  death,  almost.  I  finally  went  to  Hyde 
P?rk  aJd  goVlt  ironed  out  The  power  association  put  up  the 
roJnai".  fund  surveyed  the  propo«xl  lines,  and  put  them  Into  a 
W^?A  project.  We  thought  It  better  for  our  people  to  »>e  cutting 
.  MlM  digging  holea.  and  building  these  rural  power  lines  than  to  be 
SrtM  So^e  other  things  to  which  some  of  them  were  assigned  As 
fj£5  Tlo?ke5  like  a  charm.  The  W.  P.  A  gave  us  the  money  f  or 
the  Ubor  Therefore  we  cut  thow  po»«,  p«led  them,  hauled  them 
S  tbl^ioJtlng  plant,  and  hauled  them  b«:k.  cut  out  the  nght-of- 

Z!I^»JS  th*  wire  They  gave  us  cscmptloTM  for  the  •kllle<i  labor 
S22S  STd  I^r^d^$«  to  $7  p«  mSnih  per  m^  ^^J^^^iT' «:' 
StSh^awS  Ui  U)  r«^uce  th«  coat  of  ttiCM  line,  alxrui  ftO  P^crnt 

ISiiStimJf-ih*'  one  a.ro«.  lb*  crert,  the  <^J>*2!:^^^^  PVt' 

•^T'tSii^  r«^tt».m^^t*rjag^2i^^^  ^' 

btU«f«  m»,  Ut»  Aamumti  poof^  tn  mtunA  tie.    |Af»pia«a«-i 


V^Ticn  these  Old  Guard  Republicans  or  reactionary  Democrats 
who  ar"  opt^sing  us  go  home,  take  their  flashlights,  and  start  out 
ro  try  to  t?^h  their  firmers  how  to  milk  ducks  1  ^f ^^^^  1  •  ^^^^/'j^ 
of  helping  them  to  get  electricity  to  their  homes,  they  are  going  to 
be  by  tliem  like  a  good  old  time  darky  down  at  home  was  who  got  lost 
in  a  thunderstorm  one  night.  He  was  trying  to  follow  a  path  by 
the  flash  of  the  lightning.  He  was  making  poor  headway  »nd  the 
storm  was  growing  worse.  He  decided  he  had  better  pray.  About 
the  time  the  notion  struck  him  the  lightning  hit  a  tree  close  by  and 
shivered  It  to  splinters.  He  dropped  down  on  his  knees  and  said. 
"O  Lawd  I  reckon  you  knows  what  you  Is  doln".  I  spec  you  knows 
mo'  'bout  what  8  bes'  in  a  storm  like  dis  dan  I  does.  But  ef  It  means 
all  dc  same  to  you,  I'd  be  powerful  glad  ef  youd  gimme  less  racket 
and  mo'  light."      (Laughter  and  applause] 

We  are  today  building  cooperative  cold-storage  plants  throughout 
the  country,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  build  them  until  we 
get  one  Inevery  locality,  so  the  farmer  can  I'.ve  and  eat  the  prod- 
ucte  from  his  own  fartn  throughout  the  entire  year.  MUllons  of 
pounds  of  food  are  now  being  lost  every  year  that  could  and  should 
be  saved.  These  cooperative  cold-storage  plants  will  do  the  work, 
I  was  out  In  Nebraska,  speaking  for  my  friend  and  coworker  for  the 
R  E  A  and  the  TV  A  .  Senator  George  Norris,  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  ever  had  (Applause  J  I  ate  some 
fine  Nebraska  beef,  but  I  found  out  that  It  came  around  through 
a  packing  house  in  Kansas  City.  They  passed  me  some  corn  flakes. 
They  were  made  from  Nebraska  com  but  came  from  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.  With  these  cooperative  cold-storage  plants  and  these  com- 
munity processing  plants  we  can  eat  our  own  meat.  eggs,  poultry, 
fruit  corn  fish,  and  vegetables  the  year  round.  If  they  keep  raising 
the  price  of  manufactured  goods,  farm  women,  with  their  electric 
sewing  machines,  can  make  their  own  clothes  as  well  as  clothes  for 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

I  know  there  has  tjeen  criticism  of  Secretary  Wallace  in  some 
quarters  because  of  his  soil-conservation  program,  which  I  think  is 
one  of  the  greatest  movements  that  has  ever  been  Instituted  for  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation.  We  are  saving  our  soil  for  future  genera- 
tions we  are  building  for  a  thousand  years.  Our  people  have  no- 
where else  to  go.  Our  backs  are  to  the  wall.  We  must  build  up 
or  own  country,  our  own  section,  our  own  communities,  and  our 
own  homes  and  make  them  better  and  brighter  places  In  which  to 
live.     (Applause  ) 

Whenever  we  electrify  a  community  In  my  district  I  Insist  that 
thpy  electrify  the  schoolhousc  in  that  community,  then  set  aside  a 
room  in  that  schoolhouse  and  equip  It  with  electrical  appliances. 
The  dealers  are  usually  willing  to  supply  the  appliances  free  of 
charge  It  is  good  advertising  for  them.  Then  we  teach  the  chil- 
dren how  to  operate  those  appliances.  Above  all  things,  we  are 
teaching  them  to  read  the  meter.  The  other  fellow  has  been  reading 
our  meters  too  long.  (Applause.)  Now  we  have  a  meter  that  even 
a  Republican  Congressman  or  a  Republican  candidate  for  President 
can  read.  It  just  has  one  dial,  where  the  old  meter  had  four,  and 
It  costs  about  half  what  the  old  one  did. 

I  am  trying  to  leave  as  my  monument  cheap  electricity  In  every 
farm  home  in  the  district  I  represent,  and  I  hope  to  live  to  see 
It  In  every  farm  home  In  America.  We  are  behind  almost  every 
country  In  the  world  in  rural  electrification  In  France.  England. 
Sweden.  Norway,  and  Germany  they  have  90  percent  of  their  farms 
electrified,  Holland  and  Switzerland  have  100  percent  of  their 
farms  electrified.  Even  Japan  has  90  percent  of  her  farms 
electrified. 

But  we  are  on  our  way;  no  force  on  earth  can  stop  us.  Those 
candidates  for  Congress  and  for  President  who  have  not  seen  the 
light  yet  had  better  wake  up  and  Join  the  procession  Instead  of 
listening  to  the  siren  songs  of  the  opposition,  and  then  have  a 
rude  awakening  next  November.  (Applause  ]  Otherwise  they  will 
be  like  the  old  churchman  who  was  led  astray  by  some  shrewd  and 
unscrupulous  fellows  who  wanted  to  use  him  to  serve  their  own 
selfish  ends  back  In  the  Volstead  days.  He  was  running  for  oflBce. 
and  they  wanted  to  use  him.  They  took  him  for  a  ride  one  night 
and  coaxed  hlra  off  the  water  wagon,  first  with  a  little  spiked 
Dunch  then  a  little  light  wine,  then  a  highball  or  two.  and  finally 
wound  up  with  a  heavy  mixture  of  Alabama  white  mule  and  Penn- 
Bvlvanla  applejack,  followed  by  a  chaser  of  Milwaukee  home  brew, 
w-hlch  started  him  off  "on  flowery  beds  of  ease"  into  what  Orover 
Cleveland  once  cilled   'Innocuous  desuetude," 

He  dreamt  that  he  dwelt  on  an  Isle  of  cracked  Ice. 

In  the  midst  of  a  lake  of  champagne. 
Where  bloomed  the  mint  Jtileps  In  meadows  of  green 

And  showers  of  llthla  rain. 

[Laughter  and   applause.  1 

He  reclined  on  a  sofa  of  lager  beer  foam, 

With  a  pillow  of  froth  for  his  head. 
And  the  npray  from  a  fountain  of  flparkllng  gin  11a 

Descended  like  dew  on  bis  bed. 

|L«ugbt«r.l 

Ttom  far-away  mmjnt*ln«  of  cryet«IllT»e  l«f, 

(■ttrnf  rAphyrn  r^'frewhlng  tnd  cool, 
W«ftu»g  th*  »fw?*rtwie  f/f  irw«#l  ffliMC»t«l  | 

Tl*at  iip»n(l«4  in  tamtti  a  pocA, 
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His  senses  were  soothed  by  the  amorous  sound 

Of  a  brooklet  of  pousse-cafe. 

That  rippled  along  over  pebbles  of  snow 

To  a  river  of  absinthe  frappe.  ,„„„v,to,.  i 

*  [Renewed  laughter.) 

Ah   soothing  the  sound  of  that  tinkling  glass. 

For  the  lake  In  his  stomach  was  deep 
He  dreamt  that  he  lapped  up  a  highball  or  two 

And  languidly  floated  to  sleep. 

And  then  he  awoke,  on  a  bed  full  of  rocks, 

with  a  bolster  as  hard  as  a  brick, 
With  a  wrench  In  his  back,  a  rack  In  his  head. 

And  a  stomach  detestably  sick. 

He  had  sand  In  his  eyes,  and  grit  in  his  mouth. 

Where  the  taste  of  the  night  before  clung 
And  he  felt  a  bath  towel  shoved  down  his  throat. 

Which  he  later  found  out  was  bis  tongue.        jLa^gj^^e^.l 

He  searched  for  the  thread  of  the  evening  before. 

In  the  maze  of  his  mystified  brain. 
From  the  depths  of  his  soul  there  came  the  old  vow. 

-rm  on  the  wagon  ag^^^;^^^^  j^^g^,„  .^^  applause.) 
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ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK 


Mr    KILBURN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

reZr^s  in  the  Record.  I  -^l^.d^^.^^^^^^Ss"'  '  ' 

Arthur  Krock  from  this  morning's  New  Yoik  Times. 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  28.   1940] 

UNPREPAKEDNESS    IS    THE    RESPONSIBILITY    OF    MANY  . 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

x«o,r  OT      'T  do  n.it  Dropcse  to.  I  could  not.  go  into 
Washington.  May  27         I  d"  not  prop  ^  discussing 

,>^^N«^  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  failure   to  replace  ships 

?^  vSi^r  ?o^rwr^ 

»^;fslIl^P^lnra\«^S  ^^^n.  --  -  -Ited  States.^ancl^our 

^^iSque^nc^^^r  the  J^^'^limUatlorConrerence  ^  Wasnmgton  m 
^qT  and  the  New  York  Times  Index  has  no  reference  to  any 
h.t  Mr  Roosevelt  may  have  made  at  that  time  against  the 
finking  of  th^vy  I?he  did  not  oppose  the  Hughes  plan,  as  the 
iw    odicate  he  did  not.  he  was  a  member  of  the  vast  majority. 

?he  t^ue  of  thfs  newspaper  for  December  27  1921.  contained 
mJny  cXmM  on  the  pr.^ress  of  Secretary  Hughes'  Proposal.     It 

t^!*n^  also  on  page  12.  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  this 
w^'w?i«en^  presSt  of  the  National  Navy  Club  and  Its  text 
ZTs  r^  ap^al  for  support  of  this  worthy  organization;  nothing 
=  v,^i,t   riiaarmament  one  way  or  another. 

S  deS  wh?ch  the  President  did  not  give,  and  the  reasons 
hP  fallS  to  mention  lor  neglect  In  preparedness  from  1922  to 
?933  i^ke  a  proper  supplement  for  his  radio  speech  That  neg- 
leci  fT  which  the  resfionsibility  was  general,  v  as  once  explained 
b^  formed  Representative  Swagar  Sherley  of  Kentucky  in  one  of 
S-  wlS  and  pithy  epigrams  -Unpreparedness.-he  said  Is  the 
!iH.r  wh?ch  a  nation  pays  for  democracy."  This  explanation 
fhoroughly  cover,  the  subji^t  up  to  the  phase,  after  the  President 
h.d  ^n  some  time  In  ofDce.  when  Hitler  began  his  coups  de  main. 
S  nce^he^  criti^  assert,  we  should  have  spent  more  money  on 
the  MlUtlry  Establishment,  or  gotten  more  ^°IJ*-h^^  ';«  ^^"^„  „, 

TTiS  is  where  the  details,  omitted  by  the  President,  become  of 
vame  4he  present  equipment  of  the  Army,  in  the  categories 
minuoned  by^the  President,  is  to  be  learned  from  official  records 

"  ^flum^^Toge'i^thmy^ered.  In  the  process  of  construction 
and  comb^ted^  Thus.  •Since  1933  we  have  actually  Purchased 
;^  rSSanes  for  the  Army,"  adding  that  those  delivered  4.  5.  6. 


or  7  vears  aeo  have  been  worn  out  and  scrapped     But  a  break- 
-We  now  "  said  the  President,  "have  more  than  TTOO  ^fOeTn  anti 

1  modem  defense  weapon  of  this  type.  prpsident    "more 

"Wp  have  now  on  hand  and  on  order,     said  the  President,     inore 

sf3%r-o^;'a\"rcifrrt;e?r-s 

ZBV^or^^^^^^^^^  -rarrid^^f  ;Th.:^ 
ar^e^oVha^nd^essthan  100  light  tanks      Mr  Roo;.velt  gave  no  figure 
as  to  scout  cars   and   antitank  guns.     We  have   500   of   tne  lormer 

and  300  to  400  of  the  latter.  ^^^^^      '"rnHnv  ••  «4flid 

The  fieures  as  to  Navy  aircraft  look  rather  better.  Today,  said 
the  ^Snt  we  have  2  892  on  hand  and  on  order."  Of  these 
as  hVdtd  not  go  on  to  report.  1.765  are  in  service  now  and  .912 
are  exacted  to  bem  service  in  the  next  fi-scal  year.  ,They  ^^^  1  be 
dlvlderfntvp^s  as  follows:  Scouting.  851:  ^^^'"^^P°^^- /^O^  fighting. 
i93  tSrp!^do  or  bombing.  120:  training.  270;  and  patrol  bombing. 
310  The  remainder  are  miscellaneous.  .- ^rn  nnn  noo  hive  been 
These  are  some  of  the  u<es  to  which  the  $7,000,000,000  ha\e  oeen 
nut  s^ nee  1933  the  total  being  exclusive  of  what  is  being  currently 
nJ^v'd"d  to  increase  the  national-defen.=e  establi.^hment.  They  are 
?he  details  avSble  to  any  authorized  and  "-^^P^-'f/^^'V^^^^S;"^ 
including  Members  of  Congress.  But  there  is  a  feeling  in  Congress 
that  it^hould  have  a  fuller  and  more  complete  b^^^^k-down.  which 
canVe  procured  only  bv  an  inquiry.  And  there  Is  a  i^'^^^\^^-^[^l 
that  some  legislative  observation  should  be  maintained  over  the 
amounts  to  be  spent  in  the  future.  .»,„„„  „„„, 

Few  of  those  who  expre.ss  these  sentiments,  however,  have  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  mild  criticism.  Considering  the  sums  that 
have  been  spent,  and  that  this  is  general  election  year,  remark- 
able restraint  has  been  observed.  And  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  if  the  administration  would  support  an  inquiry  and 
Scurr^nt  chcckm,  of  future  expenditures.  «/on«<^-"^'^>  ^l'^^"! 
in  any  period  of  emergency  would  be  accepted  where  confidence 
was  obviously  linked  with  national  security  But  a  ^^j"  «lf  f^f\- 
particularly  In  such  general  terms,  with  such  lack  of  detail  and 
full  of  repetition  of  the  blind  phrase  "on  order,  does  not  seem 
to  the  critics  adequate  in  the  circumstances.  . 

The  low  mechanized  state  of  the  Army  Is  especially  disturbing  to 
them  in  view  of  the  sums  expended  and  ^^"^  ""P^}  .,^f^°"  ^ 
repeated  char^-e  that  the  President  years  ago  had  $3,300,000,000 
for  this  ptirpo.se  and  used  ncne  of  it  to  that  end. 


Bermuda  and  Caribbean  Isles  Needed  for  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  M.\KE  EUROPE  PAY  WAR  DEBTS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
the  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts  Committee  on  the  subject 
Bermuda  and  Caribbean  Isles  Needed  for  Defense: 

"The  position  of  the  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts  Committee  in 
contending  for  the  acquisition  of  Bermuda  and  the  British  and 
French  West  Indies  by  the  United  States  is  being  more  and  more 
vindicated  by  events  as  well  as  by  statements  of  outstanding  public 
men  "  said  a  statement  issued  bv  the  committee  from  Its  head- 
quarters today  at  425^426  Bond  Building.  Washington.  D  C.  The 
committee  is  headed  by  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen,  of  Minnesota,  as 
national  chairman,  with  two  Congressmen.  Swtenet.  of  Ohio,  and 
Randolph,  of  West  Virginia,  among  the  vice  chairmen.  Other  vice 
chairmen  include  ex-Senator  Smith  W  Brookhart.  of  Iowa;  Gov. 
E   P   CarviUe,  of  Nevada:  and  Gen   Smedley  D    Butler. 

"In  his  message  to  Congress  on  May  16."  the  statement  con- 
tinued, "President  Roosevelt  strongly  emphasized  America's  In- 
creased proximity  to  Europe  because  of  aviation  and  other  changed 
technological  and  military  conditions  This  Is  In  direct  harmony 
with  the  po-sltlon  of  the  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts  Committee 
which  has  from  its  inception  pointed  out  the  urgency  of  American 
ownership  of  Bermuda  and  the  Caribbean  Islands  as  a  matter  of 

[    defense 

•In  maintaining  that  these  possessions  should  be  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  we  have  been  motivated  by  their  defense  use- 
fulness as  much  as  by  the  belief  that  their  transfer  would  con- 
stitute a  fair  and  a  practical  settlement  of  the  old  war  debts  which 
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have  90  long  t)een  a  subject  of  controversy.  Some,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  Allied  cause,  have  Jumped  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
the  demand  for  the  islands  was  based  upon  a  desire  to  help  the 
Nazis,  and  that  to  press  such  a  demand  would  be  an  act  unfriendly 
to  the  Allied  belligerents.  This  was,  of  course,  absolutely  incorrest. 
as  the  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts  Committee  Is  concerned  solely 
with  the  Interests  of  the  American  people — certainly  not  with 
Interfering  In  a  ruthless  and  revolting  war.  which  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans,  from  the  Chief  Executive  down,  have  ex- 
pressed a  heartfelt  desire  to  keep  out  of. 

At  an  earlier  stage  of  our  activity  there  was  a  disappointing 
lack  of  interest  In  the  proposed  acquisition  of  Bermuda  and  the 
West  Indian  islands  among  some  of  our  statesmen,  while  others, 
like  Senators  Lundein  and  Retnouw  and  Congressmen  Randolph 
and  Sweeney,  fought  persistently  to  awaken  the  Nation  to  the 
Imperative  necessity  of  having  all  adjacent  Isles  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  A  quotation  once  reported— perhaps  inaccurately— from 
a  White  Hou.se  conference,  characterized  Senator  Retnolds'  advo- 
cacy of  acquisition  as  "silly." 

Today,  however,  the  tide  Is  turning.  More  than  one  distin- 
guished American  who  was  a  short  time  ago  apathetic  to  the 
proposal  now  recognizes  lU  value.  More  than  one  prominent  col- 
umnist is  now  featuring  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion  in  his 
vfcTitlngs. 

Excerpts  from  the  President's  message  to  Congress  coincide  with 
our  consistent  viewpoint: 

"More  than  ever  the  protection  of  the  whole  American  Hemi- 
sphere agaiiist  Invasion  or  control  or  domination  by  non-American 
nations  has  the  united  support  of  the  21  American  republics. 
Including  the  United  States.     •      •      •  ,,♦».,, 

"If  Bermuda  fell  Into  hostile  hands,  it  Is  a  matter  of  less  than 
3  hours  for  modem  bombers  to  reach  our  shores. 

"From  a  base  In  the  outer  West  Indies,  the  coast  of  Florida 
could  be  reached  in  200  minutes." 

Frank  C.  Waldrop,  In  an  able,  full-page  feature  article  In  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  recently  remarked,  "Right  on  the  bosoni 
of  otu-  most  personal  sea,  the  Caribbean,  claws  the  war  In  real 
If  unseen  fury"  His  article  was  headed.  "Why  Debt-Dodging 
Europe  Shoixld  Cede  Caribljean  Holdings  to  the  U.  8.  A." 

Timely  references  to  the  Caribbean  situation  have  been  made 
by  such  correspondents  as  Ernest  K.  Llndley,  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  S.  Allen  in  "Merry-Go-Round."  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert 
Klntner  Ludwell  Denny,  and  various  others.  The  Nation  Itself  s 
aroused  to  the  vital  necessity  of  facing  what  Is  assuredly  "a  condi- 
tion, not  a  theory.  ■ 

The  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts  COTnmittee  calls  upon  Congress 
to  act  promptly  with  regard  to  this  critical  and  Inescapable  issue. 


Make  No  Mistake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,    Tuesday,  May  28,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY,   OP  VERMONT 

Mr  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  my  address  to  the  Repub- 
lican state  Convention  assembled  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  May  24. 
1940,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  neighbors,  and  friends,  the  close  attention  you 
have  paid  to.  and  the  enthusiastic  applause  you  have  accorded  the 
addreL  of  my  friend.  Hon  Josith  W.  Martin.  Jr..  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  evidences 
your  intense  interest  in  and  accord  with  the  address  he  has  made 
In  his  powerful  and  inimitable  way.  ..  _^_,   ^. 

I  also  noted  your  manifest  appreciation  of  the  forthright  and 
sensible  statements  mnde  so  eloquently  and  forceftilly  by  the  Hon- 
^able  Leonard  Wing,  the  genUeman  who  Is  presiding  In  his  usual 
effective  manner,  an  chairman  of  this  convention. 

I  mlKht  well  commence  and  conclude  my  remarks  by  snylng  that 
I  aeree  with  the  statements  made  by  these  two  gentlemen  who 
have  heretofore  addressed  ycu:  but  you  expect  me  to  do  more  than 

So  let  me  say  to  you.  neighbors  and  friends,  that  we  should  inake 
no  m  stake.     The  Job  that  confronts  the  Republican  Party   (and  aU 
Americans)   Is  first  to  take  care  of  America  and  American  citizens 
^eoi?  domestic  problems,  keep  out  of  the  war  In  Europe,  and 
keep  the  war  In  Europe  out  of  America.  ^      ,^         ^    ,   «„. 

We  should  not  be  misled  or  mialnformed  nor  should  we  be  luUed 
into  any  fal*e  6eni,e  of  security.    Our  goal,  that  of  each  and  every 


individual,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Republican  I**?^-  .f^ ,^ 
preservation  of  the  American  way  of  life,  of  civil  and  rellgloua 
liberty,  and  of  economic  freedom,  than  which  nothing  could  De 
more  worth  while.  ^         ,  ^         ^ .    -_^ 

Our  form  of  government  and  otir  scheme  of  society — and  uoa 
knows  they  need  Improving— are  yet  so  immeasurably  superior  as 
systems  to  anything  In  the  world  that  no  comparison  need  be  made. 
Europe  Is  not  effete.  It  is  medieval— held  back  by  Inertia  when  not 
held  back  by  worse  things  ,     _.  „       t:^  ♦„ 

During  tlie  thousand  years  that  will  be  required  for  Europe  to 
attain  a  real  civilization  wars  wiU  come,  as  wars  have  always  come 

The  masses  in  Europe  are  driven  as  cattle.  So  long  as  tWls  Is  true 
they  wlU  be  driven  periodically  Into  wars  and  wars  wlU  be  abroad 
there  periodically  for   another  thousand   years  or  more 

We  should  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  we  cannot  go  to 
Etirope  and  control  her  destiny,  even  if  we  would,  any  more  than  we 
could  have  controlled  the  history  which  has  produced  this  crisis. 

True  it  Is  as  Senator  Vandenberg  says,  "We  cannot  Isolate  our- 
selves in  this  foreshortened  world."  It  must  be  otu-  task  to 
Insulate  ourselves  to  the  last  possible  degree  against  this  scourge. 

The  greater  our  resentment  the  greater  must  be  our  coolheaded 
restraint  In  official  policy  and  action,  because  the  greater  must  b« 
our  determination  to  stay  out  unless  this  war  comes  to  the 
New  World.  ^.  ^ 

We  must  never  surrender  to  the  state  of  mind  which  resigns 
itself  to  the  ultimate  lne\'ltabillty  of  our  Involvement.  We  must 
never  forget  that  we  have  our  hands  fuU  In  saving  democracy 
at  home.     We  owe  that,  not  only  to  America,  but  to  the  world. 

I  admit  that  I  am  committed  by  blood  and  sentiment  to  the 
proposition  that  we  should  render  every  aid  short  of  going  to  war. 
to  the  democracies  of  Europe  Yet  I  am  not  in  favor  of  rushing 
In  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Jtist  to  appear  to  be  a  good  fellow, 
or  of  Involving  ourselves  In  the  war  by  Ul-consldered  sentimental 
acts,  unjustified  by  either  the  propagandized  situation  of  our- 
selves or  of  our  friends. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  situation  Itself,  or  sufficiently  new  in 
the  President's  speech  regarding  our  lack  of  preparedness  to 
stampede  the  American  people  Into  venttirea  that  may  cost  them 
and  their  posterity  all  the  constitutional  liberties  and  oppor- 
tunities purchased  by  the  blood  of  past  generations  of  their 
fighting  and  far-seeing  ancestors. 

We  agree  with  the  President's  speech  In  principle.  We  are  not 
moUycoddles.  nor  do  we  lack  Intestinal  fortitude.  We  have  no 
conquered  territory  to  surrender,  we  need  no  foreign  territory;  we 
WlU  not  squander  either  our  humnn  or  material  resources,  except 
to  defend  ourselves  against  the  world.  This  we  wUl  do  always, 
and  if  and  when  It  be  necessary,  as  now.  to  make  America  safe  for 
Americans,  In  America.  That  Is  our  primary  national  obligation. 
Our  domestic  and  Internal  problems  are  our  greatest  concern. 
As  we  solve  or  fall  to  solve  them,  so  shaU  we  sUnd  or  fall.  Our 
all-compelling  obligation  and  first  duty  Is  to  make  America  Invul- 
nerable against  foes  from  without  and  enemies  within  our  gates. 
Our  duties  abroad  will  to  a  considerable  extent  solve  themselves 
as  If  and  when  this  program  Is  speeded  to  completion. 

Secondary  things  will  take  second  place  If  we  make  first  things 

The  very  perpetuity  and  security  of  our  democratic  Institutions 
depend  upon  a  logical,  sensible,  definite  solution  of  America's 
difficult  domestic  problem,  imemployment.  It  Is  paradoxical,  as 
Representative  Woodrum  of  Virginia  so  eloquently  stated  the 
other  day,  that  'In  a  great  land  of  peace  and  plenty  there  is  great 
want  and  suffering  In  a  land  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  wheat 
there  Is  no  bread  In  a  land  where  there  Is  a  surplus  of  cotton, 
little  children  are  naked.  In  a  land  of  marvelotis  opportunities 
and  much  work  to  be  done,  men  pound  the  highways  seeking 
employment.  I  say  to  you,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  It  Is  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  ability  to  make  democracy  work  If  we  cannot 
coordinate    these    great    Infiuences."     That    Is    America's    problem 

No.   1  ^  ,,  T   ^ 

Unless  and  until  we  can  solve  It,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  there  is  no  futtire  for  democracy,  domestic  or  International, 
as  we  know  it.  .      „    _ 

We  have  plenty  of  troubles  at  home.  The  Ted  herring  or 
Internationalism  dragged  across  the  trail,  should  not  distract  otir 
attention  from  nor  let  tis  lose  the  scent  of  tremendous  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  along  the  road  we  wm  have  to  follow  at  home  In 

order  to  stay  there.  ^,    »..  , 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  thinking  people. 
Since  the  New  Deal  came  Into  power  It  has  spent  more  than 
$60  000  000  000  That  Is  approximately  enough  to  buy  every  manu- 
facturing plant  and  every  mine  and  every  Industry  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  hands  of  Industry  that  amount  of  money  would 
have  provided  and  will  provide  enough  Jobs  for  more  than  the 
9  500.000  unemployed  In  the  hands  of  Gtovernment  it  has  created 
a  centralized  bureaucracy,  a  colossal  debt  and  deficit  that  has 
absolutely  prevented  and  stopped  productive  enterprise. 

Think  it  over!  There  Is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  people 
who  think.  We  are  of  one  mind  and  one  heart  fn  our  anxiety 
that  our  country  should  climb  out  of  the  pit  of  depression  into 
which  It  has  been  plunged. 

We  are  of  one  mind  and  one  heart  In  our  desire  to  restore  the 
activity  of  ovir  industires  so  as  to  provide  work  for  those  who  have 
been  seeking  It  In  valu.     Seven  years  of  useless  experimentation 
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o  »-i  H    ^T'Vi  a  f    TPni 


ilH  Vinve  .seemed  sufficient   I 
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'^Z%".°^f^'^^T^^^c.rSi^!^  ^S^^'ZZ  have  »«n 

•pS  ^L-r-iie'iicri"- ..^.v.'£".i^£HiS 
mon'gLroSJIvry  """o'  cropund.*;!  .grlcuUuie  were  to  carry  the 

•"^:rL  «o,.^n  pa^t.  X ....  --rss'i^o'ner.  s; 

man  mad.  "VO"'?' ^J' ,„,'",.    IncoMlstency  with  consistency 
SrmXcVS"rahm.v''acrn  with  truth   «'«'«'<'-, '-°-: 
V=  Zs^  friPnd  Wendell  Wlllkle  said  some  days  ago  in  Pit'.sburgn. 
..o'^f  "iroYorln  peace  and  ^^y^^S^^^^JF^^l^ 

?"''",  "cf  ?;;S".»\?«  w.  pel  e^e     Wha">e?Te  cL  do  to  .id 
^     ?SS  S  .""u    J^pard"  hg  peace  lor  our  own  land,  that  we 

^^rn?»;i^"%u  towe.r^.t  ourn^n-c^.  our  .« 
ou^;u»e°r£atlo„a.re^at.ons^™^^^^^^^^ 

r-  =e3r'f  an.-h"o-rer'r.;^..s;^  t"h..-pTr.rrs, 

Sriarteror  Sr  a.Se=  ft-aL  onl?  ll-wc  command  the  sea. 
"Soonir  or  later  ■■  a.  Colonel  Lindbergh  says,  -we  must  demand 
Sooner  or  iater_    "  ^       ^  ,t^  surroundinc  Islands  frrm  ih'' 

the  freedom  of  this  coniintni  aiiu  ronfused  by  this  ta  k  of 

English  Navy  might  and  could  do  for  J^«  '^  '^^  ^l^^  %^   ^„  Bluish 

llt3Sr:riS,?.L^h^r,aro,°ci:iri^^ 

army  and  an  air  ^o^'^^^^''^        J'       ^^  support  and  to  maintain 
tu"?h",i!.c,T?Oe"'N;??'m.?.aoP«  «  .nV'^ro  hour  on  any  M 

'  r.?hrt2  S'SSet.,ror^„'^de7;n%?.^"  ™"?k^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-rrr  £Hrt"o'rur^A  wotiPd  •a'-cioS^pSh'  n'ss-cU! 

pending  o"'^^'"*"P°^"  n?  ^crifice  In  human  lives,  of  our  resources. 
Er?he';ca'bfrSrot?e"fhfnS  more  precious  that  would  be 

'-Srdeirn-rneif'may'E^'brU  summarized,  as  they  repeatedly 

l^'^l^  'tSxlI  hSsphere  wTne  our  fleet  U  engaging  the  enemy, 
fleet." 


«     ,  „,^^o  )«  tnn  hl^h  to  pnv,  and  no  Facrlflce  too  preat 

to^alf  L'lf.re  th-^t^^lj^U^oS^shan^ 

rurSrvaa.°rp°rSeSohTo"t  SeS's-'and  our  hope  for  th. 

ft°r;ngThTt^r,oS?S"Si"n';."£^^^o,esj^^^ 

rr/e?  'Jn^S.*°u„rd'uc°e"d"'uS^ue?a?ii.Tn^d  unafraid'.  wJ 

Shall  stand,  a  Nation  un'^ed^  rtpoiaration  of  our  independence. 

supreme  sacrifice  in  ^^V  Jf-'^^^^^^.j'J.'heJs   had   the    brains,    the 
Not  one  red  cent  for  tribute  should  be  our  slogan. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1940 
Mr  BUCKLEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  today 
discussing  problems  of  national  defense.  On  Sunday  evening 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  President  Roosevelt  review 
the  present  strength  of  our  military  forces  and  equipment; 
also,  the  plan  to  develop  a  program  of  defense  to  secure  the 
safetv  of  our  Nation. 

Many  of  us  buy  every  edition  of  the  newspapers  these  days, 
and  ^pend  much  time  listening  to  the  radio  commentators  to 
get  the  news  from  Europe.  And.  what  a  low  feeling  one  is 
left  in  when  he  hears  of  the  attacks  by  the  German  war 
machine  on  courageous  and  helpless  people.  There  come  to 
view  scenes  of  duath,  suffering,  and  destruction  to  countries 
who  but  a  few  years  ago  believed  that  they  lived  in  compara- 
tive peace  and  safety.  When  we  see  photos  and  moving  pic- 
tures of  some  of  the  newly  created  refugees  plodding  along 
roads,  knowing  not  where  the  end  is.  we  are  too  shocked  to 
even  gain  the  full  significance  of  their  plight. 

We  Americans  believe  in  peace,  and  we  are  violently  op- 
posed to  war;   we  are  also  opposed   to  sending   our   troors 
abroad  to  engage  in  foreign   confl.cts.     As  our  President 
stated  last  Sunday,  we  are  continuously  offering  prayers  for 
peace  for  all  mankind.     Many  of  the  other  nations  believed 
In  peace  and  were  opposed  to  war;  but.  alas,  the  monster  that 
knows  no  ethics,  religion,  or  anything  of  decency,  rolls  on 
to  destroy  their  homes,  their  lives,  and.  most  important  of 
all.  their  spirit  of  freedom  and  religion.     As  in  the  past,  I 
have  called  the  roll  of  the  victims,  but  there  are  some  to  be 
added  today,  since  my  statement  to  this  House  a  month  ago — 
Austria.  Czochoslovakia.  Poland.  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania. 
Finland.  Denmark.  Norway.  Luxembourg,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium.   What  has  happened  to  these  can  and  may  happen  to 
others.     We  will  see  to  it  that  it  will  never  happen  to  us. 
To  the  credit  of  America,  our  democracy,  it  must   be  said 
that   in   times   of   emergency   we   forget    partisanship,   sec- 
tionalism, and  ever>'thing  e'se  in  order  to  unite  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  country.     There  is  little  oi  position  to  our 
President's  plan  to  speed   up  the  national  defense.     Those 
who  are  opposed  are  generally  persons  believing  in  the  usual 
rank  "isms"  or  those  who  term  themselves  isolationists,  and 
point  out  that  no  one  would  dare  atuck  us  or  that  the  oceans 
will  protect  us  against  such  attacks. 
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Conditions  change,  and  what  would  have  seemed  suflicient 
protection  yesterday  is  not  adequate  today.  Likewise,  what 
we  believe  secure  today  would  render  us  insecure  tomorrow. 
Examples  of  this  can  readily  be  found  in  our  municipalities. 
Some  years  ago  many  of  our  towns  operated  a  f^re  depart- 
ment with  a  volunteer  f\re  force.  They  did  not  have  motor- 
ized equipment  but  used  manpower  to  convey  and  operate 
the  apparatus  to  the  scene  of  the  fire.  Tlie  alarm  system 
consisted  sometimes  of  an  iron  hoop  and  hammer.  Tliat 
was  adequate  for  that  time.  With  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity, the  taller  structures,  and  the  greater  possibility  of 
fire,  these  methods  were  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  so- 
called  modem  and  up-to-date  fire  departments,  with  a  paid 
civil  service  trained  fo.rce.  motorized  high-water  pressure 
equipment,  and  electric  fire-alarm  systems.  We  also  know 
that  methods  lu^ed  in  cur  police  departments  years  ago  have 
been  discarded  in  favor  of  new  and  better  safeguards  for 
the  life  and  property  of  cur  citizens. 

With  regard  to  our  own  defenses,  although  they  may  be 
better  than  at  any  time  during  peace  in  the  past,  we  are 
going  to  improve  them  to  meet  present  peace  threats  to  the 
safety  of  our  Nation.  We  will  not  disregard  the  fire  alarm 
that  has  sounded  across  the  seas,  and  we  will  not  be  caught 
napping.  I  note  from  a  recent  Nation-wide  survey  conducted 
by  the  American  Institute  of  PubUc  Opinion  (the  so-called 
Gallup  poll)  that  the  public  overwhelmingly  approves  of 
the  defense  program. 

The  American  people  regard  with  deep  concern  the  attacKs 
made  upon  small  nations  by  the  Nazi  and  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ments and  they  know  that  the  dictators  of  the  world  cannot 
be  trusted  that  they  will  continue  to  crush  other  nations, 
accompanied  with  the  usual  slaughter  of  helpless  and  inno- 
cent people.     We  are  determined  that  it  shall  not  happen 

here. 

It  i«;  our  duty  to  make  America  so  strong  on  land,  on  sea. 
and  in  the  air  that  no  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth  will 
entertain  anv  idea  of  attackmg  us  or  challenging  cur  beliefs 
in  a  democratic  form  of  government.     We  believe  in  peace, 
and  we  will  adopt  this  policy  as  an  insurance  to  keep  that 
peace     That  our  country  should  be  adequately  safeguarded 
by  land  sea.  and  air  defenses  is  a  subject  which  should  admit 
of   no  debate.     Today   our   Nav7  is  stronger   than   at   any 
peacetime   in   histoiy.   our   Army  has  a   greater   peacetime 
strength   our  Air  Corps  is  stronger  than  at  any  time  in  his- 
tory    However,  that  is  not  sufficient.    We  should  have  the 
largest    best-trained,    and   best-equipped    air    force    in    the 
world  '  We  should  have  on  each  coast  a  battle  fleet  second 
to  none      Our  land-defense  equipment  should  be  such  that 
a  successful  attack  would  be  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility. 
Time  after  time  I  have  N-igorously  condemned  the  alien 
philosophies  of  nazi-ism,  fascism,  and  communism.    I  knew 
that   they  were  opposed  to  our  democratic   way  of   life,     l 
knew  that  the  Communists  pitted  class  against  class,  seek- 
ing revolution  and  destruction  of  religion.    I  knew  that  nazi- 
ism  pitted  'superiority-  of  race  against  race  and  sought  revo- 
lution and  the  destruction  of  reUgion,     Fascism  is  just  as  bad. 
Today  after  the  revelations  that  were  uncovered  by  the  Dies 
committee  and  by  other  agencies  of  our  Government,  and  the 
reports  on  the  operations  of  the  -fifth  column"  abroad    we 
now  realize  the  danger  of  tolerating  their  further  activities. 
In  the  preparation  and  carrying  out  of  this  defense  program 
we  cannot  and  we  will  not  overlook  this  caricerous  growth 
upon  our  body  politic.     We  will  allow  them  no  latitude.    They 
must  be  weeded  out  and  done  away  with.  ,^  ,v,  ♦ 

The  United  States  will  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  a 
democracy  can  survive.  To  those  of  us  living  in  this  period 
of  history,  our  mission  is  to  preserve  our  heritage  and  all  the 
fine  qualities  that  make  our  ciMlization  worth  while.  In  this. 
industry,  labor,  government,  and  the  public  will  work  hand  in 
hand  with  unison  and  harmony. 

Many  years  ago  a  great  American  issued  the  following 

words: 

TO  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  ol  pre- 
Bervlng  peace. 

Its  author — George  Washington. 
LXXXVI— App 20§ 


National  Defense  and  the  World  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 
Mr  VOORHIS  of  California,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  national- 
defense  program  has  now  and  will  continue  to  have  my  full 
support.  I  think  it  is  necessary  at  this  time.  It  is  too  im- 
portant, however,  to  be  dealt  with  without  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  its  every  angle. 

Through  all  recorded  human  history  there  have  occurred 
about  once  every  500  years  great  and  profoundly  important 
changes  in  the  life  of  mankind  upon  this  earth.    If  we  be- 
gin with  the  year  1000  B.  C.  we  find  it  marks  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  occupation  of  the  Greek  peninsula  by  the 
race  that  was  to  give  us— about  500  years  later— the  great- 
est civilization  the  world  had  up  to  that  time  known.     It 
was  about  500  B.  C.  that  the  little  city  of  Rome  embarked 
upon  her  career  of  conquest  that  was  to  make  her  not  only 
the  mistress  of  the  world  from  a  military  standpoint  but  the 
Eternal  City  in  a  much  broader  sense.    Five  hundred  years 
later   there   took  place   the   greatest   of    all   events  in   the 
history  of  mankind— the  birth  of  the  Christ  whose  gospel  was 
to  prove  the  hope  of  all  subsequent  ages  and  whose  brief 
life  on  earth  was  to  become  a  spiritual  power  capable  of 
destroying   many  evil  institutions  and  of   shaking  empires 
to^  their    foundation.     In    500    A.    D..    approximately,    the 
hammering   of   the   northern   baibarians  finally  broke   the 
gates  of  Rome  and  the  Dark  Ages  came  over  the  whole  of 
the  western  world.    Almost  exactly  500  years  later  we  find 
the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance,  the  revival,  and  the  call 
of  Pope  Urban  for  the  First  Crusade,  which  was,  among  other 
things    to  set   in  motion  a  new  set   of  forces  of  curiosity, 
change    and  discovery  that  would  one  day  give  to  all  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  contacts  of  one  kind  or  another 
with  all  other  people  on  the  planet.     In  1492.  only  8  years 
prior  to  1500.  Columbus  made  his  historic  voyage  and  dis- 
covered  a    new    western    world   upon   which    the   brightest 
hopes  of  mankind  have  ever  since  been  fixed. 

We  now  find  ourselves  approaching  the  dawn  of  the  next 
500-year  period  and  if  history  teaches  us  anything  it  is  this: 
That  we  should  expect  to  find  ourselves  in  the  very  midst  of 
one  of  those  periods  when  the  ways  of  mankind  are  put  to 
severe  tests  and  when  there  i:;  tension  and  trouble  among 
the  2  000  000  000  human  beings  who  have  been  cast  by  the 
Almighty  upon  this  strange  little  speck  in  an  oftentimes 
baffling  universe. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  then  that  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
distressed  and  tragic  time  when  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  torn  by  conflict,  afflicted  by  unspeakable  acts  of  war 
and  aggression,  and  when  they  seek  one  thing  more  than 
anything  else,  hope  for  a  brighter  tomorrow  when  there 
can  be  peace  again. 

What  then  are  the  things  we  as  Americans  can  contribute 
to  giving  that  hope  to  the  peoples  of  the  world? 

The  first.  I  believe,  is  a  rediscovery  of  certain  age-old 
truths  which  have  in  one  form  or  another  survived  all  the 
changes  which  I  have  just  now  so  briefly  sketched.  I  be- 
lieve the  greatest  need  of  the  world  today  is  to  deepen  its 
religious  life  and  to  realize  afresh  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.    For  if  man  needs  hope  more  than  anything 

else and  I  believe  he   does — then   he   needs   a   hope   that 

nothing  can  destroy — not  war.  nor  dictatorship,  nor  death 
itself  The  only  such  hope  that  there  Is  is  a  religious  hope. 
But  we  shall  not  be  able  to  help  restore  and  revive  that  hope 
merely  by  protecting  the  churches  of  our  country  against 
forces  that  oppose  them.  That  we  should  cerUinly  do,  but 
far  more  than  that  is  required.  It  is  required  that  there  be 
a  new  national  spirit  of  consecration  to  what  Is  right,  a  new 
willingness  on  the  part  of  men  to  be  misunderstood  and 


I 
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to  insist  on  the  very  greatest  efficiency  and  care  being  used 
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ber  banks.    And  we  should  then  provide  either  for  the  is.sue 
of  United  Staets  currency  or  for  the  direct  use  of  United 


should  be  remembered  that  their  intrigue  has  been  less  sue* 
cesslul  than  has  the  Nazi  intrigue  in  every  single  country 
«.i,„..«  ♦Ko  f,„r.  v.o,ro  oirict«»H  ciHp  hv  .side.     The  Dies  committee 
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6corned-yes.  and  laughed  at.  if  necessary— because  they 
attempt  to  base  their  action  on  what  they  sincerely  believe 
to  be  the  will  of  God.  It  is  required  that  there  are  some 
things  worth  working,  living,  and  dying  for  yourself— as 
contrasted  with  sending  other  people  out  to  die.  And  it  is 
required  that  people  who  are  not  compelled  to  do  so  should 
in  larger  and  larger  numbers  voluntarily  Identify  them- 
selves with  the  poor  and  the  distressed  of  their  nation  first 
and  of  the  world  as  well. 

A   CRISIS   rOR   FREEDOJ* 

There  is  no  use  minimizing  the  stark  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent hour     The  readiness  with  which  the  American  people 
have  responded  to  the  proposal  of  the  President  for  a  vastly 
strengthened  national  defense  Is  proof  that  the  people  un- 
derstand that  they  must  face  those  realiUes.    There  are  two 
principles  of  life  and  government  which  face  each  other 
around  the  world  today.    The  one  is  the  principle  of  dic- 
tatorial might:  the  other  is  the  principle  of  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.    Under  the 
dictator  principle  human  beings  count  for  little— even  whole 
-  small  nations  are  apparently  of  small  concern.    Under  that 
principle  it  Is  held  that  the  common  people  are  incapable 
of  self-government  or  of  responding  to  ideaUsm;  the  only 
"progress"  Is  achieved  by  ruthlessly  compelling  people  to 
travel  a  road  marked  out  for  them  by  the  "all-wise"  and  all- 
powerful  ruling  clique.     Under  the  democratic  principle  peo- 
ple count,  people  are  depended  upon,  and  their  nght  to  Ufe. 
liberty    and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  aim  of  their 
society  and  government.    (The  strange  story  of  how  and 
why  it  has  come  about  that  democratic  peoples  have  been 
saddled  with  financial  systems  that  throttle  their  enterprise 
and  saddle  them  with  unnecessary  debt  is  too  long  to  be 
injected  here.    Suffice  It  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  affinity 
between  democracy  and  the  present  financial  system  than 
there  is  between  day  and  night,  and  that  the  heaviest  bur- 
den democracy  carries  as  it  faces  the  opposing  forces  is  that 
debt-money  system.) 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  freedom  is  a  real  thing, 
a  precious  thing,  a  thing  dearly  bought  through  centuries  of 
effort,  thought,  and  sacrifice.  And  a  determination  is  grow- 
ing in  the  American  heart  that,  as  long  as  they  can  by  any 
means  prevent  it.  the  dictator  principle  shall  not  come  upon 
the  shores  of  this  western  world.  We  have  been  deeply 
moved  and  profoundly  shaken.  We  are  capable  today  of 
sacrifices  which  even  a  few  short  weeks  ago  we  simply  were 
not  Willing  to  make.  Much  good— and  much  that  is  not 
good— can  come  out  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
American  people  find  themselves  today.  It  is  an  hour  for 
action  It  is  also  an  hour  for  careful  consideration  of  what 
Is  right  and  best  to  do.  It  is  an  hour  for  consecration.  And 
it  is  an  hour  when  we  may  do  great  good  or  great  harm 
to  the  future  of  our  country  and  the  world.  Which  of  these 
it  is  to  be  will,  in  my  judgment,  depend  not  so  much  upon 
what  we  do  as  upon  the  spirit  in  which  we  do  It. 

And  the  first  and  most  important  thing  is  that  we  keep 
our  heads  that  we  do  not  become  panicky  or  excited,  and 
that  while  we  work  for  unity  of  purpose  and  objective  we 
do  not  become  intolerant  of  discussion  as  to  the  best  means 
of  achieving  that  objective. 

THE    MEANS    OF    DKFENSK 

There  is  no  longer  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  national- 
defense  program  will  be  passed  almost  unanimously  by  an 
aroused  Congress.  Certainly,  I  shall  support  that  program. 
But  it  wiU  make  aU  the  difference  in  the  world  just  how  this 
program  is  carried  forward. 

First  of  all.  It  should  be  carried  forward  according  to  a 
plan— the  best  plan  of  national  defense  that  the  best  brains 
in  the  country  can  devise.  We  have.  I  think,  had  not 
enough  of  this.  I  do  not  subscribe  for  a  moment  to  the 
charge  that  "all  the  money  spent  in  recent  years  on  defense 
has  been  poured  down  a  rat  hole."  I  believe  that  money 
has  on  the  whole,  been  well  spent.  But  I  do  know  that  this 
to  too  vital  a  time  for  us  to  fail— as  Members  of  Congress— 


to  insist  on  the  very  greatest  efficiency  and  care  being  used 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  defense  funds  we  are  providing. 
There  should  be  no  jealousy  or  friction  within  or  between 
departments  having  to  do  with  national  defense.  Such 
things  can  have  no  place  from  now  on.  ..  j 

Second   This  program  of  national  defense  must  be  carried 
forward  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice 
which  means  sacrifice  in  proportion  to  the  ability  to  make 
sacrifice     It  is  significant.  I  beUeve.  that  at  least  one  eloquent 
House  orator  has  suggested  that  we  begin  the  sacrifice  by 
making  savings  at  the  expense  of  the  unemployed.    He  seems 
to  have  the  idea  that  if  people  already  undernourished  are 
made  still  more  undernourished  it  will  strengthen  their  spirits 
and  increase  their  stamina.     Quite  the  contrary  is.  in  my 
opinion,  the  truth.    I  believe  this  is  no  time  to  relax  our 
efforts  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem.     Rather  should 
we  redouble  our  efforts.    Neither  is  this  a  time  to  forget  the 
problem  of  migratory  labor,  or  of  agriculture  generally,  or  of 
the  ill-housed,  or  of  any  other  group.    But  there  are  those 
who  will  try  to  use  this  time  to  get  us  to  forget  these  things. 
There  are  those  who  will  try  to  urge  in  the  name  of  national 
defense  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  we  remove  the  meas- 
ures protecUve  of  labor  from  the  statute  book:i  and  also  relax 
all  vigilance  with  regard  to  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nation.     Patriotic  businessmen  will  resent  the  implication 
that  their  loyalty  has  to  be  purchased.    They  will.  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  as  ready  as  anyone  to  do  their  part  if  Congress  dot^ 
not  play  politics  with  this  issue. 

The  truth  is  that  any  loyal  American  stands  ready  to 
"tighten  his  belt"  if  only  he  knows  that  all  others  are  doing 
likewise. 

TAXSB 

Third.  Then,  this  program  of  national  defense  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  tax  program  that  wiU  really  distribute  the 
burden.  I  am  not  for  letting  favored  groups  go  scot-free.  But 
I  am  for  distributing  the  burden  in  a  fair  and  equitable  man- 
ner. Income  and  inheritance  taxes  will  have  to  be  increased. 
The  base  will  probably  have  to  be  broadened.  Taxes  on  ad- 
mitted luxuries  can  and  should  be  increased.  Loopholes, 
particularly  the  tax-exempt  loopholes,  should  be  plugged. 

WAH   EXCESS- PROrrre   tax    MIASXmi — H.    R.    B513 

And  once  again  I  am  saying  now.  as  I  have  been  saying 
since  the  first  day  of  the  session,  that  a  war  excess-profits  tax 
measure  should  be  pa.«;sed.  A  carefully  prepared  bill  has  been 
In— introduced  by  myself — since  that  first  day.  Its  number 
is  H.  R  9513.  Tax  experts  tell  me  it  would  raise  $500,000  000 
at  present  levels  of  production — much  more  as  the  impact  of 
the  defense  program  is  felt. 

And  action  on  these  taxes  should  be  taken  now— before 
Congress  adjourns,  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  bills  have 
been  disposed  of.  The  country  will  respect  us  far  more  if  we 
do  not  delay  on  this  vital  matter.  Everyone  knows  we  have 
got  to  pass  tax  legislation.  Everyone  knows  we  will  do  it 
next  winter  if  we  do  not  do  it  now.  We  are  not  going  to  fool 
a  single  person  by  waiting  until  after  election. 
NATIONAL  CTurorr  for  OErrNSC 

It  is  the  practice  of  nations  when  facing  national  emer- 
gencies to  call  upon  their  people  for  sacrifice.  But  it  has  also 
been  their  practice  to  leave  untouched  by  any  sacrifice  and.  in- 
deed, to  handsomely  reward  the  private  creators  of  credit  with 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates.  Every  national  resource  ex- 
cept the  national  credit  is  drawn  upon  by  the  Nation  to  meet  its 
needs.  The  credit  of  any  nation  is  ba.sed  upon  its  production. 
It  rests  upon  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  produce  wealth 
and  to  make  sacrifices.  Yet  we  insist  upon  pawning  our 
national  credit  to  induce  the  banks  to  monetize  it  in  the  form 
of  interest-bearing  debt.  Tlie  people  as  a  whole  make  the 
sacrifices;  the  private  banking  system  lends  back  to  the  peo- 
ple the  use  of  their  own  credit.    This  is  unreasonable  and 

unjust. 

We  should  proceed  at  once  to  buy  the  capital  stock  of  the 
12  central  Federal  Reserve  banks,  which  now  operate  as 
banks  of  issue  though  they  are  privately  o^Tied  by  the  mem- 
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ber  banks.  And  we  should  then  provide  either  for  the  is.sue 
of  United  Staets  currency  or  for  the  direct  use  of  United 
States  credit  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  national  de- 
fense. With  this  must,  of  course,  go  a  tax  program  of  suffi- 
cient scope  to  prevent  inflation  and  to  provide  for  paying  as 
we  go  for  national  defense. 

In  other  words,  new  money  or  new  national  credit  would  be 
issued  or  created  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  pay  for  national  de- 
fense. By  means  of  the  taxes  levied  the  people  wiU  pay  back 
to  the  Government  this  extension  of  their  own  credit.  No 
debt  need  be  contracted  under  these  circumstances  and  no 

interest  need  bo  paid. 

On  January  22  I  introduced  a  bill  called  the  National  Credit 
for  Defense  Act.  which  provides  that  this  method  of  financing 
be  used  if  by  any  trapic  circumstance  war  .should  come  upon 
us.  That  bill  is  now  being  redrafted  so  it  will  meet  the  present 
situation  and  the  national-defense  needs. 

DO  NOT   SACRinCE    JUSTICE 

I  have  spoken  many  times  of  sacrifice  in  this  speech.    But 
there  is  one  thing  that  must  not  be  sacrificed  and  that  is 
elemental  human  decency  and  justice.     There  will  be  plenty 
of  temptation  to  do  so.  plenty  of  opportunity  to  try  to  prove 
one's  patriotism  bv  making  unfounded  accusations  apainst 
others  with  whom  one  does  not  agree.     Aliens  good  and  bad, 
aliens  who  are  100  percent  loyal  to  this  Nation  as  well  as 
aliens  whose  real  loyalty  is  still  elsewhere,  will,  unless  we 
are  careful    all  be  dumped  into  one  category  and  used  as 
national  whipping  boys.     Let  us  be  careful  lest  honest  criti- 
cism be  condemned  along  with  real  obstructionist  tactics. 
Let  us  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  person  who 
with  all  his  heart  and  conscience  believes  war  is  wrong  and 
who    therefore,   strives  to  the  end  for   peace  and  the  other 
individual   who.  for   the  benefit  of  foreign   powers,  tries  to 
confuse  the  American  defense  effort  in  the  name  of  "P^^ace 
but  who  rcallv  believes  that  force  and  force  alone  should  be 
the   principle  of   government.     And  above  all.  let  him  who 
has  never  done  a   small  selfish  thing   that   hurt   or  robbed 
his  Nation  for  his  own  gain  be  the  first  to  cast  the  stone. 

I  say  the.se  things  not  to  minimize  the  importance  of  our 
detecting  and  dealing  with  any  elements  In  this  country 
whose  allegiance  is  given  to  another  nation  or  to  a  foreign 
dictator  I  say  them  so  we  will,  with  great  earnestness, 
avoid  an  unreasoning  suspicion  of  every  person  who  dis- 
sents from  the  dominant  majority  opinion.  Americas  effort 
is  to  protect  freedom  and  democracy.  We  must  not  destroy 
them  in  the  process. 

The  job  before  the  Dies  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber  is  now  of  much  greater  importance  than  has  heretofore 
been  the  case.    That  job  now  is  one  of  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  to  light  real  "fifth  column"  agents  in  this  coun- 
try    The  time  has  passed  for  the  committee  to  spend  its  time 
on  anv  but  the  most  important  people  who  are  actually  and 
actively  working  in  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  for- 
eign governments.    The  test  from  now  on  has  got  to  be  the 
test  of  where  a  man's  loyalty  lies.    And  it  ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  proof  and  not  of  inference,  unless  that  inference  can  be 
checked  and  recheckcd  from  a  number  of  independent  sources 
In  every  case     For  whereas  it  may  once  have  been  true  that 
a  person  accused  before  the  committe  was  put  in  a  difficult 
position,  it  is  now  true  that  such  a  person  may  well  become 
an  object  of  bitter  hatred  and  deep  suspicion.     Already  we 
have  read  of  violence  flaring  up  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—in  one  ca-se  acainst  people  distributing  handbills.    What- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  of  the  handbills,  and  however  wrong 
may  have  been  the  things  they  said,  there  is  one  thing  certain 
and  that  is  that  the  important  "fifth  column"  agents  are  not 
out  distributing  handbills  of  any  sort.    Far  more  likely,  ihey 

are  occupying  comfortable  positions  in  the  upper  layers  of 

our  society.  ^  .  »    ^         i 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Communists  have  been 
working  hand  in  glove  with  Nazi  agents  in  Non^-ay^ Prance, 
many  other  nations,  and  in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
munists are  probably  a  larger  mass  movement  in  the  United 
States  at  present  and  it  is  easier  to  find  out  about  them,  but  it 


should  be  remembered  that  their  intrigue  has  been  less  suc« 
cesslul  than  has  the  Nazi  intrigue  in  every  single  country 
where  the  two  have  existed  side  by  side.  The  Dies  committee 
has  done  a  pretty  thorough  job  of  exposing  the  extent  and 
scope  of  communism  in  the  United  States,  and  I  would  not 
have  the  committee  neglect  this  work.  But  it  is  clearly  ol 
the  very  utmost  importance  that  an  equally  good  job  be  done 
at  the  admittedly  more  difficult  task  of  exposing  the  Fascist 
and  the  Nazi  movements. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI.  in  his  speech  be- 
fore the  House  yesterday,  presented  material  on  Nazi  activi- 
ties in  this  country  that  I  hope  and  believe  our  committee 
will  follow  up  with  care.  If  even  half  of  what  he  said  is 
true,  then  he  has  pointed  to  persons  of  such  power  and  in- 
fluence that  their  exposure  will  be  worth  as  much  as  the 
bringing  to  light  of  the  activities  of  1,000  unemployed  radicals. 

RETROSPrCT  AITD  PROSPECT 

No  one.  I  think,  can  view  the  present  tragedy  of  Europe 
without  seeking  to  find  out  just  where  the  awful  mistake  was 
made  after  the  last  World  War  which  caused  another  one  to 
come  so  soon.  I  have  never  been  a  particularly  enthusias- 
tic advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  I  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  it  might  not  have  been  possible,  by  some 
such  means,  to  have  worked  out  a  really  just  and  equitable 
arrangement  among  the  nations  and  to  have  avoided  this 
holocaust.  And  I  am  certain  that  some  way.  somehow,  we 
have  got  to  find  a  vastly  better  answer  than  we  have  yet 
foimd  to  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  nations.  At 
present,  as  I  have  said.  I  think  we  are  doing  right  in  build- 
ing up  the  military  defenses  of  our  Nation.  I  am  afraid 
there  are  forces  at  work  in  the  world  that  understand  noth- 
ing else.  But  if  we  stop  and  think  we  must  realize  how  all 
the  skill  of  science,  all  the  ingenuity  of  man,  is  being  turned 
to  the  refinement  of  means  of  destroying  human  life.  The 
energies  of  men  are  turned  more  and  more  to  the  produc- 
tion of  armaments.  And  while  I  would  not  fail  to  provide 
the  defenses  I  think  this  country  needs  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, I  know   my   duty   cannot   and   must   not   st^p 

there. 

The  day  will  come  because  it  must  come  (unless  one  be- 
lieves that  man's  destiny  on  this  earth  is  nothing  more  than 
self  destruction)  when  the  people  of  the  world  will  realize 
that  they  have  got  to  devise  a  way  of  peacefully  living  to- 
gether on  this  earth.  Some  sort  of  world  order — yes;  some 
sort  of  world  union — has  got  some  day  to  come.  It  will  pre- 
sent terrific  problems,  but  not  one  of  them  will  be  half  so 
great  or  half  so  terrible  as  the  thing  the  people  of  Europe 
are  facing  today— the  thing  I  hope  and  pray  we  can  keep 
away  from  our  western  world. 

We  have  got  to  think  through  this  crisis  and  beyond  It. 
Merely  to  meet  it  is  not  enough.  We  have  got  to  keep  alive 
that  hope  of  a  better  world  which  for  some  strange  but,  I 
think,  very  significant  reason  mankind  has  never  given  up 
even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  history. 

Yes;  the  principles  of  freedom  and  of  concern  for  human 
life  are  worth  preserving,  worth  sacrificing  for.  If  America 
must  stand  as  the  refuge  of  democracy,  we  must  make  her 
strong  to  do  that.  But,  even  as  we  undertake  this  task,  let 
us  not  forget  that  there  are  other  kinds  of  strength  than 
military  strength  that  we  shall  need  in  the  days  that  lie 

ahead.  ^       .  u.* 

For  the  strongest  force  In  the  world  is  not  armed  might. 

The  strongest  force  in  the  world  is  the  power  and  influence 
of  a  human  spirit  which  is  ready  to  make  complete  self- 
sacriflce.  Enough  people  of  that  kind  can  stop  a  Hitler  or 
any  other  force  on  earth.  But  it  requires  utter  consecration. 
Some  day  the  world  is  going  to  learn  this.  Some  day  once 
again  the  power  of  the  one  Man  who  ever  completely  gave 
himself  for  humanity  and  to  God  will  be  given  opportunity 
by  men  to  work  among  them.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  be 
ready  for  that  day.  For  when  it  comes,  all  who  have  used 
implements  of  war  for  conquest  will  be  afraid.  They  may 
rule  for  a  few  brief  moments.  But  they  can  never  really  con- 
quer, because  they  cannot  conquer  their  own  souls. 
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How  Much  Do  We  Want  Liberty? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


RADIO      ADDRESS      BT      RABBI      niVTNO      F_  RHCH^T.      OF 
CONGREGATION  EMANU-EL.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Mr  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  I 
am  printing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
by  a  distinguished  constituent.  Rabbi  Irving  F.  Reichert.  of 
Congregation  Emanu-El.  San  Francisco,  over  the  N.  B.  c. 
Blue  Network,  as  follows: 

It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Amer- 
icai  RepublS  ierlved  a  greSt  many  of  their  idea,  on  government 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    They  were,  for  the  °^o«VP»'^- ^^fP^^ 
rellBlous    men      The    Bible    was    the    best-known    book    in    theu- 
IfbrlSw     ^elr   knowledge   of   the   Old   Testament    "a^   reflected 
not  only   In  the  State  papers  and  orations  of  the  period^  but   In 
the  principles  of  free  government   which   they  e^^^'^^^^^jVme 
Bill   of   Rights  and   the  Constitution.     For  "a'^P^^-  °"J^%^^^ 
day   when   the    Declaration   of   Indcpendrnce   was   signed     a   dis- 
tinguished  committee   consisting   of   Franklin.   Adams,   and   Jeffer- 
son   which  had   been   appointed   to   submit   a   design   for   a  Great 
^ai  of  the  United  Stat^ brought  In  Us  report.     The  report  was 
accepted    andVTon  tne  first  Great  Seal  of  our  Nation  there  ap-    , 
peared  the  picture  of  King  Pharaoh  and  his  cohorts  drowning  m    ! 
the  Red  Sea    while  on  the  bank,  framed  In  a  halo  of  glory,  stood 
Moses  and  the  newly  emancipated  Israelites.     Ground  the  rim  of 
the   Seal   ran   the   legend.    "Rebellion   to   tyrants   la   obedience   to 
Ck^  "And  when  thSee  same  founding  fathers  came  to  select  the 
motto  for  the  Liberty  Bell,  which  ha«  become  one  of  the  treasured 
SmSls  of  our  freed'om.  they  chose  as  the  '"^  "PPf^P''*^,^^: 
tktlon   a  yerse  from  the  book  of  Leviticus:    "Proclaim  ye  liberty 
throughout  the  Und  to  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof. 

These  patriotic  reminiscences  are  evoked  by  the  circumstance  that 
commencing  on  Monday  night  next  and  lasting  for  7  days.  tb«  faith- 
Ml  of  Israel  will  celebrate  the  Passover.  Its  theme  Is  liberty^  It  com- 
memorates with  feast  and  story,  with  song  and  P!fy"-^^«  "J**f 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  from  Egyptian  slavery.  That  first  emanci- 
pation in  recorded  history  proved  to  be  one  of  the  turning  points  In 
the  destiny  of  mankind  When  Moses,  speaking  In  the  name  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  demanded  the  release  of  the  Hebrew  slaves  saying. 
"Let  my  people  go  that  they  may  serve  me."  he  formulated  for  the 
first  tlme^the  principle  that  human  rlghU  take  precedence  over 
Drooertv  rlRhts;  that  was  a  stupendous  and  a  revolutionary  declara- 
tion Moreover,  had  the  Israelites  not  been  freed  from  Egyptian 
"  bondage  the  Ten  Commandments  would  never  have  been  given;  the 
Bible  including  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  would  never 
have  "been  written:  the  Hebrews  would  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
population  of  Egypt,  and  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  would 

never  have  been  t)orn.  ,   ^    ^^  

One  need  not  be  a  believer  In  religion  to  appreciate  the  enormous 
siim;flcance  of  Moses  in  human  history.  Even  a  skeptic  who  dis- 
mls.ses  the  miraculous  elements  in  the  biblical  account  of  the 
exodus  as  the  romantic  exaggeration  of  a  pious  scribe  cannot  thus 
legitimately  deny  the  essential  fact  of  the  liberation  from  KgJ^pt. 
For  more  than  four  centuries  the  Hebrews  had  been  slaves.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  stood  In  the  shadow  of  the  pjTamlds  or  looked  upon 
the  massive  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Luxor  can  appreciate  the  fact 
that  those  ancient  Hebrews  were  of  considerable  economic  impor- 
tance to  their  Egyptian  masters  One  can  readily  Imagine  the 
tremendous  obstacles  which  Moses  had  to  surmount  before  he  could 
achieve  the  Independence  of  his  people— the  resistance  of  their 
rulers  the  servile  timidity  of  his  brethren,  the  Jealousy  of  rival 
leaders  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  privileged  classes.  HUnself  of 
royal  status,  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  the  Idle  rich  and 
contemplated  with  serene  detachment  a  system  of  human  degrada- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  beneficiary.  He  chose  Instead  to  fill  a 
more  heroic  role.  He  cared  enough  for  liberty  to  make  that  choice. 
We  are  Uving  in  one  of  those  crucial  periods  In  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  freedom  must  face  anew  the  challenge  of  a  cruel 
arid  truculent  lUlberalism.  All  the  values  of  the  human  spirit 
which  civilized  men  hold  dear  and  honorable  are  threatened  with 
extinction  by  a  force  more  sinister  and  ruthless,  more  powerful 
and  determined  than  any  which  our  world  has  ever  known.  In 
one  country  after  another  the  brutal  fist  of  tyranny  has  brushed 
the  heritage  of  humane  and  cultured  living  which  Is  the  finest 
flower  of  the  free  spirit  of  man.     Every  marvelous  device  which 


■•^» 


science  has  made  available  for  the  extension  of  human  happlnea* 
fnd  freedom  is  turned  with  savagery  and  staggering  miS^t  Into 
an  instrument  for  the  annihilation  of  those  precious  possessions. 
Mile%  m;le  the  frontiers  of  liberty  are  shrinking  as  the  vic- 
torious hosts  of  destruction  press  their  evil  gains  ^ 

?Se  number  of  free  countries  Is  growing  smaller.  Some  ha  e 
chSn  dictatorship:  others  have  had  It  f^f.^rf^^P^J^.^^^t^' ^^ii'] 
others  through  the  stern  demands  of  military  necessity,  nave 
^en  Obliged  fo  sibm.t  to  It.  Nor  is  there  ^^y^^^^^^f  "»J^°j;^'J 
the  world  today,  howsoever  far  7."^°\^„i;5°'"4^^^~;'"^  ^^l^^l 
of  war.  whose  liberties  are  not  tnreatened.  T}ranny  Is  vi earing 
Sany  alluring  disguises  nowad-.ys  In  ^er  compeilt  on  wUh  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  Her  cheeks  are  rouged^th  fal^  PJ5«^i'^^\! 
to  trap  the  unwary  with  an  appearance  of  health  and  her  kjIIcI 
tatlon  Is  often  phrased  In  the  plagiarized  vocabulary  of  patrio- 
Usm  BeUevr  m^e,  she  is  a  dangerous  -urte^n  and  never  ^^^ 
seductive  than  In  a  time  when  unemployment  walks  the  streets 
li  run-down  shoes  and  men  are  bewildered  and  desperate  Will 
weTn  Am*?lca  ?In  a  prey  to  that  snare?  Despite  the  pressure 
of  propa^nda  and  the  compulsion  of  a  contracting  economy,  will 
^^^maima^n  and  defend  our  democratic  institutions?  That  Is 
The  ?^cial  question  which  our  generation  must  face  and  ar^wer 
Now  a  man  does  not  have  to  be  a  prophet  to  realize  that  our 
answer  to  that  question  will  depend  on  how  much  we  want  liberty. 
How  highly  do  we  value  it?  What  price  are  we  prepared  to  pay 
for  It?  The  men  and  women  who  bequeathed  It  to  us  as  t^« 
most  precious  qualltv  of  American  life  held  It  worthy  of  their  lives 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.  They  renounced  some  very 
delightful  creature  comforts  and  abdicated  not  a  ^f"*  a"'^^^'^* 
selfish  privileges  that  the  blessings  of  freedom  might  be  more 
generally  extended     How  much  do  we  want  liberty? 

In  the  first  place,  do  we  want  liberty  Intelligently  enough  to 
recognize  the  proposition  that  government  and  economics  are  in- 
separable? Liberty  is  not  to  be  had  merely  for  the  asking  It 
cannot  be  produced  out  of  an  empty  political  slogan  the  way  a 
magician  pulls  a  rabbit  out  of  an  empty  hat.  How  much  liberty 
does  a  man  have  when  he  is  continually  harassed  by  uncertainty 
and  want?  What  meaning  has  freedom  of  opportunity  when  every 
door  to  gainful  employment  Is  closed? 

The  other  day  one  of  my  friends,  who  Is  a  thoughtful  observer  of 
the  contemporary  scene,  put  it  this  way:  "90  percent  of  the  ^ert- 
can  people  "  said  he.  "would  readily  exchange  the  Bill  of  Rlghtfi 
for  economic  security."  Well.  If  my  friend  Is  right,  we  had  best  see 
to  It  that  90  percent,  or  even  a  substantial  fraction  of  that  number, 
are  not  driven  by  necessity  to  that  desperate  choice  Nevertheless, 
freedom  to  starve  or  freedom  to  register  for  relief  l»  not  the  Ameri- 
can conception  of  liberty— not  by  a  long  sea  mile.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  traveled  a  considerable  dl.«tance  during  the  last  few  difficult 
years  along  the  road  of  enllghtered  social  legislation,  and  the 
provisions  we  have  made  for  unemplo>-ment  relief,  old-age  pensions, 
minimum  wages,  and  the  like  testify  to  a  growing  acceptance  of 
the  principle  that  government  must  be  deeply  concerned  wuh  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  people.  And  that,  let  me  remind  you.  la 
no  new  theory  In  our  national  life.  Jefferson  championed  It; 
Madison  fought  for  It;  Patrick  Henry  gave  it  all  his  celebrated 
eloquence.  Our  freedom  Is  not  menaced  half  so  much  by  ovcr- 
publlclred  Communists  as  It  U  by  undernourished  Americans. 
We  need  not  fear  hardworking  Fascists  nearly  as  much  as  Ameri- 
cans who  have  no  work  at  all 

Write  this  down  and  think  about  It:  The  greatest  menace  to 
democracy  is  insecurity  and  want.  If  the  millions  of  our  unem- 
ployed and  their  dependents  care  enough  about  liberty  to  stand 
by  and  tighten  their  belts  until  we  can  work  this  problem  out.  we 
can  preserve  liberty  in  America.  If  government  can  make  our 
boundless  resources  serve  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
we  can.  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  order,  retain  our  free- 
dom.    How  much  do  we  want  liberty? 

In  the  second  place,  do  we  care  enough  about  liberty  to  subordi- 
nate cur  lesser  loyalties  for  its  preservation?  Josiah  Royce,  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Loyalty,  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  most  stirring  epi- 
sodes In  English  hl.'^tory.  In  1642  there  was  a  conflict  between 
Charles  I  and  the  House  of  Commons  The  King  requested  the 
surrender  of  those  men  who  were  most  actively  opposing  him.  but 
the  House  refu.sed  to  give  them  up  and  reminded  the  King  of  Its 
traditional  prerogatives  by  which  the  House  alone  had  Jurisdiction 
over  its  members.  TTiereupon  the  King  resolved  to  have  his  way 
by  force.  The  next  day.  accompanied  by  an  armed  guard,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  House  and  handed  the  presiding  officer  a  list  of  the 
men  he  wished  to  arrest,  with  the  curt  demand.  "Mr  Speaker,  do 
you  espy  these  person.s  in  the  House?"  What  followed  made  history. 
The  speaker  kneeled  before  his  sovereign  and.  in  rnlm,  firm  tones. 
replied.  "Your  Majesty.  I  am  the  speaker  of  this  House,  and  being 
such.  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  ears  to  hear  nor  tongue  to 
Epeak.  save  as  this  House  may  direct,  and  I  most  humbly  beg  Your 
Majesty's  pardon  if  that  Is  the  only  answer  I  can  give  to  Your 
Majesty  "  Well,  there  you  have  a  dramatic  in.«tance  of  a  cciifllct 
In  loyalties  In  which  the  lesser  gave  way  to  the  greater.  The  sp>-aker 
and  the  men  sought  by  the  King  belonged,  for  all  we  know,  to  op- 
posing political  factions  It  Is  quite  likely  that  they  had  their  dif- 
ferences and  disagreements  on  many  policies  and  Issues,  but  when 
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the  fundamentals  of  democratic  government  were  challenged,  they 
closed  the  ranks     The  higher  loyalty  had  the  right-of-way. 

Let  no  one  listening  in  this  afternoon  suppose  that  he  is  out- 
side the  circle  of  this  matter.  Each  one  of  us.  In  the  words  oi 
Emerson.  Is  a  bundle  of  relations.  Just  see  how  we  fragmentize 
our  lives  and  mortgage  out  our  loyalties— Into  political  parties, 
fraternal  organizations,  trade  unions.  Industrial  associations  re- 
ligious denominations— what  an  endless  and  varied  multitude  oi 
affiliaf.ons  lay  Impoilous  claims  upon  us.  "Tills  Is  the  ax  >ou 
must  grind,"  they  say.  "remember  that  you  are  a  Democrat,  or 
•put  republicanism  first."  or  "the  workers  must  stand  firm,  or 
-industry  must  have  a  clear  field."  What  sort  of  clamor  Is  this 
at  a  time  when  the  pillars  of  the  temple  are  trembling?  Some 
years  ago  in  California  a  quarterback  gave  the  wrong  signals  and 
the  ball  was  run  clear  down  the  field  to  the  opponent  s  goal  for 
an  enemv  touchdown.  There  are  too  many  quarterbacks  out  there 
calling  the  wrong  signals— running  the  ball  In  the  wrong  direction. 
The  forces  that  threaten  republican  government  today  are  power- 
ful and  unscrupulous.  It  will  take  the  best  teamwork  we  can 
rnanage  to  beat  them  Let  us  give  America  the  right-of-way. 
This  is  a  time  to  think  and  act  not  merely  as  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  labor  leaders  or  captains  of  Industry^  ^'.^"l^do^  w^ 
plovers,  Jews  or  Christlans-but  as  Americans     How  much  do  wo 

want    liberty?  

To  be  sure,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  must  surrender  our  hon- 
est   convictions   or   refuse   to   tolerate   the    opinions   of    those    who 
mfTerwi  h    us.      To    do    that    would    create    the    very    tyranny    we 
would  destroy.    That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  In  Russia  and 
Germany    and    Italy    and    that    is   why    we    say.    'Thank    God    for 
America  ••     Only   as   we   keep   America   safe   for   difTerences   can    we 
ke^pirsafe  for  freedom.     Remember  the  words  of  Wendell  Phillips. 
-U  therris  anvthing  in  the  universe  that  can't  stand  discussion 
let    t  crack  ••     You  m.iy  not  like  what  that  revolutionary  radical 
rsaylng  any  more  than  I  do.  but  so  long  as  he  has  not  PUt  Wm- 
self  out8.de   the   protection   of  our  laws,   he   has  a   right   to  speak^ 
You  have  the  right  to  differ     That  is  the  American  war     You  m-V 
not    approve  of   your   neighbor's   conduct   any   more   than   he    ap- 
proves   of    yours-that    does    not    entitle    you    to    tar    and    feather 
him  and  run  him  out  of  town.     The  Ku  Kluxers  and  Vigilantes 
wS  make  so   bralc   a  show  behind  their   masks  at   night   against 
the  hS^less  victims  of  their  cruelty  have  learned^  It  ^eem-s.  much 
more  from  Hitler  and  Stalin  than  from  Washington  and  Lincoln^ 
xhpv  ronstttute  bv  far  r   greater  menace  to  America  than  an  tne 
Sri^stlanliont.  and  bunds  from  coast  to  coast      Remember  tho.^ 
fmmortal   word,   of   Lincoln;   "Tho«   who   deny   liberty    to   others 
STot  dei^rve  u  for  themselves,  and  under  a  Just  God.  will  not 
lona  enloy   It  '     How  much  tolerance  do  we  want?     Do  we   want 
°  only  for  cur  own  opinions,  and  not  for  the  oP'"'°"V°^  °^^J,^! 
Ho^   much  law  and  order  do  we  want?     Do  we  want  It  only  for 
our  own  prutection.  and  not  for  the  protection  of  our  neighbors? 
How  much  freedom  do  we  want?     Do  we  want  It  only  for  whlt« 
men.^nd    norJor    black    and    yellow?      How    much    do    we    want 

^''pi'nallv  this  question  leads  directly  to  the  heart  of  a  world 
Situation  that  touches  Intimately  the  life  of  each  o  us  Doj^e 
clierlsh  llbertv  enou^-h  to  refuse  to  risk  Its  destruction  in  a  war 
o?lr^as'  Make  no  mistake  about  thU.  my  friends,  the  moment 
our  Nation  enters  a  foreign  war.  you  can  bid  adieu  to  the  Goddess 
0?  L^beru  Her  statue  in  New  York  Harbor  may  not  even  be 
?here  to  g-eet  our  soldiers  coming  home-lf  there  are  any  loft  to 
cornl  home  war  demands  dictatorship  for  Its  efficient  wagmg^ 
It^enmn^s  the  total  resources— spiritual  as  well  as  material-of 
a  nat?on  And m  return  It  gives  back  corpses,  blind  and  crippled 
JoSs   and   husbands,   starvation,   bankruptcy,   unemployment,   and 

"^'You'tl'lnd  men.  fumbling  with  your  broom-straws  In  the 
veterans  HospUal  that  overlooks  the  Golden  Gate  whose  sh^m- 
irerlng  glory  you  can  never  know— you  won  the  last  war. 
?oi^  sharecroppers,  .scratching  the  dry  crust  of  earth  for  crumbs  to 
I^d  vour  wKcs  and  chUdren-you  won  the  last  war  You  bank- 
ers and  brokers  whose  war  profits  built  such  costly  tombs  for 
ers  ann  oru^  3  .Jittered  sons — do  you  hear  me?  You  won  the 
J'srv^aT'T^CusandrslafnTnd  hopllessly  -angled  200  billions 
of  nroDcrtv  destroyed:  a  National  debt  of  40  billions.  10  millions  of 
?n?mp'oy7d-end  who  can  count  the  cost  in  human  suffering 
^ndThe  destruction  of  spiritual  values?     And  we  won  the  war. 

A  man  does  not  have  to  be  an  Isolationist,  or  even  neutral  in 
his  he"?t  t?  stand  against  American  participation  in  this  war. 
his  heart  to  sLanu^  -^^llv  end  and  be  succeeded  by  a  Just 
^n"^  ll'mg  peace'  To\ha  end^  we  can  best  contribute  if  we  keep 
on?  Stv  in  a  world  gone  mad.  And  we  can  keep  our  freedom 
?^  n  ever  oSr  own  shores  should  be  threatened  by  an  invading 
5^  we  £h"l  knoS  how  to  meet  that  challenge.  But  as  we  valtie 
ll^rry  we  shall  resist  the  siren  voices  that  would  lure  us  ^  Its 
I  t,,y;tirfn  Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  the  surging  tide  of 
Jt«rv^  and  angry  voices  In  our  city  streets  after  the  last  war? 
iekl^g  demrr^cy  for  the  world,  we  barely  saved  It  for  ourse  ves^ 
?ext  "toe  w^niav  not  fare  so  well  The  dice  are  loaded  In  that 
game.     How  much  do  we  want  Uberty? 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  following 
radio  address  by  our  former  colleague.  Charles  G.  Binderup: 

Good  morning,  my  radio  audience,  and  thank  you  for  responding 
so  splendidly  to  these  broadcasts  with  your  tine  letters  of  encourage- 
ment Before  beginning  my  address  today  I  would  like  ^o  express 
profound  appreciation  to  the  owners  and  managers  of  this  radio 
station  It  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  speak  to  you  people,  scat- 
tered out  over  the  great  Middle  West  of  this  Nation.  In  behalf  of  our 
Uncle  Sam  and  to  remind  you  of  an  honor  debt  you  owe  him.  Have 
you  forgotten  when  you  or  your  folks  came  West,  or  across  the  water, 
as  I  did,  in  search  of  Justice  and  freedom  and  a  home?  Your  Uncie 
Sam  gave  you  everything.  Surely  you  have  not  forgotten  Then 
why  don't  you  pay  for  these  great  blessings,  now  that  he  needs  you? 
Can't  you  hear  him  pleading  with  you  that  "this  Nation  under  God 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 

earth'"' 

In  these  radio  talks  we  are  endeavoring  to  touch  that  magnetic 
spark  of  patriotism  hidden  away  within  the  heart  and  soul  of  every 
American  citizen  Without  this  awakening  democracy  cannot  live, 
and  with  this  awakening  democracy  cannot  die  When  we  say 
"patriotism"  we  do  not  mean  war.  except,  of  course.  In  the  case  of 
an  invasion  of  our  own  Nation.  It  Is  not  our  business  to  meddle 
with  foreign  affairs. 

Just  yesterday  a  letter  came  to  the  desk  containing  another  one 
of  the  old.  familiar  Wall  Street  ghosts  To  accommodate  the  writer, 
let  us  Jerk  off  the  white  sheet  and  see  the  nothingness  under  the 
robe  of  this  frightening  apparition.     He  writes  as  follows: 

"In  your  Constitutional  Money  magazine  of  April  you  speak 
about  raising  the  price  level  of  the  farmers'  producU  and  at  the 
same  time  raise  the  price  level  of  the  products  of  labor.  What  good 
will  It  do  to  raise  the  price  level  of  farm  products  If  you  raise  the 
price  of  labor  and  industrial  producM  In  the  same  proportion? 
Beth  the  farmer  and  the  laborer  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
what  they  have  to  buy.  It  wouldn't  do  one  bit  of  good  Mr. 
Knox  former  candidate  for  Vice  President,  spoke  over  the  radio 
last  night,  giving  the  real  plan  as  I  see  It,  and  that  Is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  what  a  farmer  has  to  pay  to  a  parity  with  the  price  of 
what  he  sells.  I  think  Mr  Knox  Is  100  percent  right  '  0\ir  corre- 
spondent signed  the  letter  "John  Jacobs.  Hastings,  Nebr." 

Friends  you  heard  about  this  ghost,  this  scarecrow,  when  you 
were  children  didn't  you?  And  since  that  time  you  have  heard  Its 
weird  cry  echoed  from  Wall  Street  In  an  effort  to  weave  a  cobweb 
through  the  minds  of  the  people  so  that  reason  couldn't  enter  in. 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  ghost  Is  to  create  an  envy  or  hatred,  a  friction 
and  strife  between  labor  and  the  farmer,  to  keep  our  ranks  divided 
so  money  monopoly  could  rule  supreme  and  unquestioned  There 
Is  nothing  new  in  this  arcument,  Mr.  Jacobs.  It  Is  a  Wall  Street 
Ehost  echoed  by  Kncx.  How  destitute  of  a  plan  your  Mr.  Knox 
must  be  to  suggest  a  thing  so  impossible  to  cure  the  economic 
ills  of  the  farming  class.  ,,      ^   * 

Your  friend    Mr.  Knox,  says  we  must  reduce  the  price  of  what 
the  farmer  has  to  pay      It  Is  a  well-established  fact  that  on  the 
average  about  75  percent  of  what  the  farmer  has  to  pay  Is  made 
UD  of  "fixed  charges,  such  as  mortgages,  taxes,  rents.  Interest,  freight 
rates    insurance,  and  hundreds  of  others.     Now.  Mr.  Jacobs,  how 
would   vour  Mr.  Knox  reduce    the  principal   of  farm   mortgages   In 
the  Nation    now  totaling  $7,000,000,000?     The  farmers  have  prom- 
l.sed  to  pav  this  amount  or  surrender  their  farms  and  homes.    And 
how  is  he  going  to  reduce  the  Interest  rates  written  in  black  on 
white    on    these    mortgages?      How    Is    Mr.    Knox    going    to    reduce 
freieht  rates  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  within 
the   last    4   years    allowed   the   railroads   to    increase    freight   rates 
twice    and  the  law  provides  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  6-percent 
nrofit"  regardless  of  how  high  the  rates  must  ba;  raised?    How  would 
he  reduce  taxes  with  millions  of  unemployed  on  W.  P.  A    or  direct 
relief  without  a  revolution?     And  how  would  he  go  about  reducing 
the  face  value  of  the   $225,000,000,000  In  private  debts  the  people 
are  owing   or  the   Interest  rates?     How  utterly   impossible   U  his 
suggestion. 
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Mr  Jacobs  If  you.  or  anyone  else,  refused  to  pay  these  debts 
nr  undertook  to  scaJe  them  down,  the  police  would  come  In  the 
^wer  of  The  law  and  set  your  family  and  yourself  out  on  the 
Kway  or  street.  If  the  ^Uce  couldn't  do  It.  they  would  call 
out  the  Stat-  mUlt.a.  U  they  couldnt  put  you  out  and  fore- 
Sse  taking  your  property  to  the  last  cent  Yono^e^^tl^e  Fed- 
eral Army  could  be  called  to  put  you  out.  You  ^°\^y^^.\J;^^l^ 
Th»  =fi^tf.^t  recourae  by  law.  You  would  find  all  the  law  on 
Se  olher  Ilde  Y^wovUdnt  stand  any  more  show  than  a  snow- 
Snd?^  in  the  hotter  regions.  How  ridiculous  of  a  supposedly 
intelligent  man  to  make  such  a  suggestion^  ^^thod  in  re- 

Instead.  why  not  use  the  International  bankers    method  In  re 
verL     mst    as   was   explained   to  you    .n   our    magazine,    the    Con- 

ItTtutlo^nal  Money  Ady^ate?  Put  ^-f^f^^^  g^-^^^Tos?^  EveTy! 
thnf  the  bankmK  system  took  out  In  1920.  1929.  ana  itfj*.  '='^'^'J' 
one  knois  5  lou  put  more  money  Into  circulation  you  can 
?hereb? Talse  the  prices  for  labor  and  agriculture  JU5t  as  high 
^'Tou'waiT  to  B^ut  remember  a  ra.sed  PV^\^r^^e°^%r*  ^ 
all  affect  fixed  charges.  Plied  charges  remain  the  same,  ^i  J°y^ 
innuaT  flSTcJSilB.   such   a.   Interest,   taxes.   Insurance    freight 

r^ts.u  TfTxtA  etc  equal  •1.000,  you  are  going  to  pay  »1.000.  no 
rates,  rent*.  et«^^eqtuu»iA^,   »  ^^  ^j  circulation 

to  bring  w£^at.t5uS^  do'Jnt^  half .  vlrtlially  doubling  your 
^^  cha^w  TOU  S«  become  legally  right  by  cuatom  but  la 
S^lV^OTS  It  la  juat  aa  morally  wrong  aa  if  those  holding 
^L^^  HJ^ihe  figure,  on  your  obligations  to  twice 
the  amount  for  which  it  waa  contracted.  ,  ^  ,o~,     «.  .,i 

Runoose  we  reestablished  the  CooUdge  price  level  of  1926.  We  a" 
JLed^t1^at^n«  Ouu^thls  should  be  our  stardard  arjd  that 
!S^  m«.t  nevCT  «o  below  that  standard.  This  would  make 
S  S  SJ?J  a^r^xlSat^Ty  as  follows:  Wheat.  12:  hogs.  14  cents. 

Santed^'S'  ^SV  dldn't'have  to  cut  your  mortgag^  and  in^^^^^^^^^ 
your  taxes  and  freight  rates,  and  all  the  other  flxed  charges  in 
order  to  make  It  easier  for  you  to  pay.  „„„*»h  >,,  «. 

Let  us  elye  you  an  example  of  just  how  you  have  benefited  by  a 
ral^d^rtceleveY  Today  you  ow«  $8,000  mortgage  on  your  farm 
Tnd  arrpaylnri-percent  interest.  Ycu  have  Just  seen  the  party 
Infrt^n^  this  mcAjSTee  and  you  haye  tried  to  do  as  Mr.  Knox  sug- 
-eitid*  rii^u cT  tlbrSce  of  what  the  farmer  has  to  pay.  Perhaps 
5ou  su7ee^ted  cmtlng^e  principal  and  Interest  In  two.  thereby  re- 
dudng  S  moi^eSrom'^$8.0W  to  »4.000  and  the  interest  from 
5  to  l>  wroent  Of  course,  he  laughed  at  you.  and  likely  said. 
"Pay  what^thTmortgage  stipulates  or  I  will  foreclose  and  put  you 
off  'h^farm  "  Or  perhaps  you  have  seen  your  landlord  and  wanted 
hVm  to  reduce  the  rent  fVom  the  old-established  rental  of  one-third 
fo^ne-slxth  and  the  pasture  rent  from  »2  to  $1  ^n/^r^-  H^J^^ 
likely  told  you  to  pay  as  the  lease  set  forth  or  get  off  the  farm^ 
You  have  slen  tax  collectors,  and  they  said:  "Why.  a  cut  of  your 
JS^  IS  imt^lble.  The  records  show  your  taxes  are  so  much 
ind  we  ca^t^t  It  1  cent."  So  on  you  go  the  rounds,  encouraged 
£y  the  foible  philosophy,  as  advanced  by  your  Mr.  Knox,  to 
reduce  what  the  farmer  has  to  pay.  »     .,  .  , 

But  suppose  you  use  the  plan  as  suggested  In  the  April  Issue  of 
ou?  niaSf  the  ConstltuUonal  Money  Advocate.  This  plan  has 
^en  rfe^  Snd  found  to  work  first  class.  If  s  the  old  »"tema"onal 
Sinkers-  philosophy  In  reverse.  It  will  ^or^^^^^^'^^yT  ?  ^m 
advantage  of  the  international  bankers  one  way.  In  that  It  will 
make  mfney  scarce,  which  makes  the  dollar  dear  and  labor  and  the 
SSuc™  of  labor  cheap,  which  is  what  the  international  banker 
W^M  «)  his  interest  will  buy  more;  and  to  the  advantage  of  rhe 
^oDle  m  the  other  way.  in  that  It  will  make  money  plentiful. 
-rhlJh  makefthe  dollar  cheap  and_labor^  and  the  produ^^^^  of    abor 


TA  whrch  IS  What  th;  ;^;re  wantTso  they  can  pay  their  Interest. 
?ix?s  and  fixed  charges  The  international  bankers,  through  the 
l^i^mlRese^  Barking  S>-stem.  took  out  of  circulation  in  1920. 
r?OMoSDOMiri929^e8.000  000,000:  and  in  1937.  »3.000.000.000. 
S  S^r^s  b^low  the  American  standard  of  living  by  deflation. 
S^  let  uo  do  lust  as  you  would  demand  of  an  ordhiary  horse  thief- 
Sing  U^t^ck    put  the  money  back  in  circulation    and  thereby  ad- 

vanc^e  priSs  to  a  decent  standard  «' "^^^•^"^g'J.-^^^eTefel  Us 
farmer  and  the  laborer  Put  tts  back  to  the  1926  price  /ever  ii  s 
l^t  M  easy  to  raise  the  price  level  as  it  is  to  lower  It.  Money 
SSnoSjlv  lowered  It.  so  let  us  raise  it.  Increase  the  money  clrcu- 
Stlre  m  thrvelns  and  arteries  of  trade  and  commerce,  w  explained 
1^  the  book  Uncle  Sam's  Hospital  Chart,  on  page  101.  Expand  our 
So^ey^pply  by  paying  old-age  pensions  of  $50  a  month  and 
ShibUltaticg   the    farmer   back   on   his   farm   untU   we   have  full 

""l^TT^^^r^t'Sf^^^r.  my  friends,  that  fixed  charges  are 
not  ^StS^y  t£e  raising  or  lowering  of  the  price  lever  They 
So  n^^hange  regardless  of  how  much  you  Increase  or  decrea^se 
wae^  and  wlcult^ral  prices.  If  anything,  fixed  charges  would  be 
Tedu^erSi^tly  with  prosperity.  Everyone  knows  if  the  railroads 
Jin  to  fui  caiclty.  with  the  profit*  limited  to  6  percent  by  law 
S^an^borStion  ratii  would  come  down.  Everyone  knows  that 
wi^r??SSrlty  interest  rates  on  now  loans  ^'O^ld  come  down  and 
n  is  Mually  certain  that  taxes  would  b-  cut  in  two  by  doubUn? 
rates  TndUius  spreading  or  doubling  the  tax  base  on  which  to 
dtsmbme  t^  tax  levy.     Insurance  should  become  cheaper  for  the 


•°l!^t^ri'u?f /n"^rh;r"exrpre"?nLTa;t^t°2lvnntage  of  a  raised 

?SD^;E;o;sr  sd;^t- 1  iz..t^^'  s^i^:^^ 
~-d^^  ?^- ;«^^:n^^s^trsi^xc?  ^^^ 

'"sl^"u^TrU.ardrd''accJmplish  Just  what  you  asked  the  mort- 
gage holder    o  do  for  you-<ut  the  mortgage  %"d  the  inter^    in 
tw^but  this  time  he  cannot  tell  ycu  to  get  off  the  farm^    Think 
nrW^l^krvou  pulled  on  the  tax  collector  who  told  you  there  was 
°VchVncV  l'n"th'e"  world   to  cut   your   taxe.  Jou   paid   him   every 
cent,  but  by  doubling  the  price  of  *hat  you  had  to  sell  "Jjs  the 
RRme  as  Lf  vou  had  cut  your  taxes  In  two.     he  didn  t  explain   lo 
^u  th^tU  could  be  done  in  the  old  Inte.  national  bankers    way  by 
IdVustinB   the   price   level,   by    increasing   the    money    supply.     The 
?ai1V^d  company  llughed  at^cu  when  you  asked  lor  a  ^-percent 
redua  on  in  freight  rates,  and  said,    •impossible.-  but  you  did  get 
hTreduc  ion  by  raising  the  price  level  of  labor  and  com  modi  t.es^ 
didn't  you?     And  then  there  wa,  the  land'.ord  who  told  you  to  pay 
M  the  lewe  stipulated  or  get  off  th*-  farm      You  Just  let  h'.m  alone 
"nd  by  cSVe«lonal  contfol  of  the  mor.ey  supply  of  the  Nation  got 
vour  rent  reduced  from  one-lhlrd  t.  one-t:x;h  of  the  crops,  and 
J^ture  rent  from  t2  to  •!.  when  measured  V,\\f"^"/^  P^'^f^  Jft 
vour  commodities.     In  your  insurance  and  all  the  rest  you  did  get 
a  50-^rTe^rreduction  in  what  you  had  tr  pay.  dldnt  you.  because 

vou  received  twice  as  much  for  what  you  had  to  sell?  

Undoubtedly  you  belong  to  the  National  Orange  or  some  farm 
organlzation-lf  you  don't'!  you  ought  tc^who  have  been  wcrk  n? 
o^rtlme  for  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  to  he 
famier  and  here  you  got  It  by  merely  raising  the  price  level,  the 
on^  way  It  can  ever  be  done.     Every  other  plan  Is  merely  a  piece 

'^^^hopi'rhave  impressed  it  upon  your  minds  that  fixed  charges 
are  nof  affected  by  a  raised  price  level  J^'^y  J^°  "°1  *V^rt"f  rh^ 
rai.-lng  the  price  of  commodities  and  labor.  S'lppose  tcd..>  the 
farmc?  gets  14  cents  for  eggs.  The.se  eggs,  with  fixed  charges  added 
wo^d  retail  on  the  market  for  35  cents.  If  a  labcring  man  In  the 
Tlty  nnw  gets  35  cents  an  hour  for  8  hours,  or  $2  80  a  day  he  could 
buy  With  a  days  wages  Just  8  dozen  eggs,  at  35  cents  a  doMn.  Now 
suppose  we  double  the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  h  s  eggs.  -That 
would  give  the  farmer  28  cents  a  dozen  In  place  of  14  cent.s.  The 
City  laborer  would  then  pay  35  cents  plus  the  raise  cf  14  cents  or 
49  cents  a  do^en  for  his  eggs.    But  at  the  same  time  we  have  doubled 

the  laborer's  wages  also,  so  he  now  gets  *5  60  a  day  insteed  of  «2TO. 
Then    for   a  day  s   wages   he   could    buy   over    11    dozen    eggs,    at    tne 
raised   price  cf  49  cent?,   or  over  3  dozen   eggs  more  a   day   than 
with  lower  prices  and  Icwrr  wages.    It  would  give  the  laboring  niaii 
an  additional  purchasing  power  of  over  27  percent.     He  could  biiy 
over  cnf'-fourth  more  from  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer,  getting   za 
cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  in  place  of  14  cents,  could  buy  twice  as  much 
from  indu.strjv     This  Is  exactly  the  way  a  raised  price  level  would 
affect  us     Don't  tell  me  this  would  not  bring  out  a  great  prosperity, 
and  prosperity  can  come  In  no  other  way.     What  did  we  do?     V»o 
raised   the  price   level   and   thereby   created   a   purchasing   and   cori- 
sumirg  power  among  the  lower-lnccme  group.  c!ef\n!rely  and  posi- 
tively the  only  way  you  can  brins;  back  prosperity.     When  Congress 
gets  through  chasing  up  all  the  blind  alleys  In  search  of  a  plan  to 
bring  back  prosperity.  It  is  hoped  by  a  process  of  elimination  they 
wlU  find  this  the  only  road  to  brir.g  back  our  great  Nation      Even 
Congressman  Dns  and  his  committee  will  have  to  Join  in  the  only 
plan  and  give  up  trylrg  to  effect  a  cure  by  treating  the  pimples  on 
the  body  politic  of  old  Uncle  Sam  in  place  of  devoting  tl.eir  time 
to  the  diagnosis  and  the  real  case.    Let  me  repeat,  the  reason  why 
you   can   raise   farm   prices   and   the   laboring   man's   wages    In    the 
same  proportion,  and  at  the  same  time  dtrive  a  big  benefit  to  both. 
Is  becau.se  75  percent  of  the  cost  cf  living  is  made  up  of  fixed  charges 
which  are  not  affected  by  this  raise. 

The  Sherman   antltru-rt   law   to  hold   prices   of   monopoly   down, 
together  with    the  congressional   control   of   our    money    supply    to 
hold  prices  up  for  the  lovrer  income  grcup    would  be  common->«^nse 
government.     What    a    victory    it    would    be.    Mr.    Jacobs,    for    the 
people     And  you  left  everyone  happy.     You  would  do  much  more. 
You  would  cut  in  two  the  $223,000  000.000  the  people  now  owe  in 
private  debts,  and  you  would  have  reduced  Uncle  Sam's  debt  from 
$45,000,000,000    to    $22  500.000.000    and    the    Interest    frcm    $1,100- 
000000  to  $550000  uOO.  all  because  we  went  back  to  the  1926  price 
level    and    doubled    the    price    of    labor    and    commodities.      There 
would  be  great  rejoicing   and  happiness  and   prosperity   over   the 
entire  Nation — no,  over  the  entire  world,  because   we  would   have 
solved  the  problem  of  want  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  the  problem 
of  distribution.     Every  great  nation  that  ever  was.  and  is  no  more, 
died  because   the  people  failed  to  solve  this  p-oblem.     You  would 
have    choked    to    death    with    Justice    and    righteousness    all    the 
Communists  and  "reds'    and  radicals  and  made  a  ^reat  citizen  out 
of  those  who  hate  our  Government  because  it  had.  without  their 
knowledge    or    understandinir.    tolerated    the    contraction    of    our 
money   supply   that  had   doubled  their  debt   and   robbed   them   cf 
their  homes  and  farms,  their  Jobs,  and  their  constitutional  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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But  suppose.  Mr  Jacobs,  you  had  tried  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Knox.  Of  cour.^.  you  couldnt  have  done  it  without  repudiat- 
ing your  obligations  and  disregarding  your  contracts.  In  fact,  you 
couldnt  have  done  it.  if  at  all.  without  strikes  and  civil  war  or 
revolution.  We  tried  it  once  when  the  people  undertook  to  put 
into  effect  by  force  the  moratorium  on  farm  mortgages.  Do  you 
remember  when  they  loaded  the  sheriff  up.  in  many  case.';,  and 
took  him  off  the  ground  during  a  mortgage  sale  where  the  farm- 
ers' neighbors  had  agreed  to  bid  in  cows  for  a  dollar  and  horses 
for  $2.  etc..  to  give  back  to  the  original  owner?  Do  ycu  re- 
member when  they  put  a  rope  around  the  neck  of  a  Federal 
Judge  and  dr.igged  him  off  the  bench,  threatening  to  hang  him 
for  his  decision  that  would  not  support  the  moratorium?  My 
friend,  that  was  revolution.  If  we  followed  the  advice  of  your 
Mr.   Kno.x,  wc  would   have   a   revolution  before   morning. 


Answer   to    Editorial   in   Grand   Rapids   Tress  on 
Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OK  JIICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  1940 

Mr.  ENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  22d  day  of  May  1940  my 
colleague,    the    gentleman    from    Michigan.    Representative 
Fr\nk  E.  Hook,  placed  Into  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  under  date  of  May  10.   1 
1940.    The  editorial  placed  in  the  Record  disagreed  with  a 
statement  I  had  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  regarding   ' 
the   reciprocal-trade   agreement   and  its   application   to   the   I 
cherry  grcwcrs  cf  Michigan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  therein  a  letter  dated  May  23.  1940. 
addressed  to  Mr.  B.  G.  Brown,  editorial  writer  of  the  Grand 
Rapids   Press,    which    is   in   answer   to    the   editorial   which 

appeared  in  the  Press. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrxD  States. 

1  HOITSE     OF     Reprtsen-tatives. 

I  WasKington.  D.  C  .  May  23.  1940. 

Mr.  B    O    Brown. 

Editonal  Wnter.  Grand  Rapids  Press.  Grand  Raptds.  Mich 

I>EAR  Mr  Brown;  ThU  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  May  14  enclosing  an  editorial  from  the  Grand  Rapids  Pie.ss 
With  reference  to  my  talk  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  wage- 
hour  bill  I  a:.so  received  from  another  source  your  editorial  of 
May  16.  in  which  you  state;  "It  may  be  wondered  Just  where 
Congressman   Encix  obtained   his  informat.cn." 

TUe  Grand  RnplUs  Press  has  been  too  liind  to  me.  t>oth  Iri  Its 
news  and  editonal  columns,  for  me  to  take  any  editorial  as 
personal  1  always  welcome  constructive  criticism  and  know  that 
no  individual  Is  always  right.  I  never  posed  as  an  expert  of 
anv  Icind.  and  certainly  not  as  a  tariff  expert. 

Answering  vour  question  in  your  editorial  of  May  16  as  to 
Where  I  obtained  my  information.  I  wish  to  state  that  my  sources 
of 'information  were  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 

of   Commerce.  .,      „  _ 

The  statement  in  your  ed.tcrlal  of  May  16  from  Mr.  Harry  C 
Hawkl-is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Trade  Agreements,  Department 
of  State  reads  in  p'art  as  follows:  "Preliminary  statistics  show 
that  only  11  pounds  of  maraschino  cherries,  valued  at  M.  weie 
imported  from  Italy  in  1939.  The  United  States  i^Ports  of  cher- 
rleslrom  Italy  are  almost  entirely  -cherries  sulphured  or  in  brine, 
the  duty  en  which  has  not  been  altered  in  any  trade  agreement. 

Your  ediioiial  further  states  that  during  the  first  3  months  of 
1940  only  3  491  pounds  of  cherries  came  from  France  It  is  my 
understand. ng  that  cherries  "sulfured  or  in  brine"  are  cherries 
"h-u  are  shipped  here  for  the  maraschino  trade.  The  Cherry 
Crowed  Packing  Co  .  of  Traverse  City.  Mich  .  in  1936  packed 
MOW  barrels  of  cherries  in  brine,  or  approximately  7,000.000 
^rds^'fo^'the  mara.schmo  trade.  New  ^^-k  Pennsylvania^  Ohia 
and  Michigan  during  that  same  year  packed  62.000  barrels  of 
Serr^s  in  brine,  or  approximately  14.000.000  pounds  fur  the 
maras^hiiio  trade,  so  sulJured  cherries  or  cherries  In  brine  com- 
meo^er  from  Europe  are  in  direct  competition  with  Michigan. 
}or  Chevies   packed   in   brine  and   bottled  are   used  for  the  mara- 

'^?' do  "Sof  know  where  Mr.  Hawkins  get^  his  information  that 
there  was  no  reduction  in  duty  on  cherries  sulfured  or  In  brine 
in  a^vtVade  agreement  I  have  before  me  a  letter  dated  Novem- 
1^  30    1936    sS^by  the  Honorable  Francis  B.  Sayre.  A^istant 


Secretary  of  State,  who  had  charge  of  making  the  trade  a^^e- 
^nt  to  which  we  have  been  referring.  This  letter  states  that 
there  was  a  tariff  reduction  of  20  percent  In  the  ad  valorem  duty 
on  sulfured  or  cherries  in  brine,  and  that  the  ad  valorem  duty 
reduction  amounted  to  22  cents  on  the  No  1  qY''i"^^^t^ 
product  and  1.5  cent*  on  the  No.  2  quality  l"\PO|-t*^d,  P'^'^^^^on^ 
either  Francis  B  Sayre.  who  made  the  French  treaty,  is  wrong 
in  saying  there  was  a  reduction,  or  Mr,  Hawkins  is  wrong  in 
saying  there  is  not,  I  got  my  inform  ition  from  Mr  Sa^Te  s  letter 
Mr  Young,  in  the  editorial  as  quoted  by  you,  contended  that 
the  reduction  in  the  tarilT  was  much  less  than   20  percent. 

I  have  before  me  the  letter  above  referred  to  by  Mr  Sayre.  whlcb 
reads.  In  part,  a.s  follows;  "On  August  24.  1936.  the  average  price 
on  the  New  York  market  for  sulfured,  hand-pitted.  Imported 
cherries  of  No.  1  quality  was  11  cents  per  pound,  duty  unpaid,  or 
22'..  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid.  The  average  price  of  No.  a 
qua'llty  imported  cherries  was  7'.,  ccn'.s  per  prjund.  duty  unpaid 
or  ia>,  cems  per  pound,  duty  p.Md.  On  that  date.  thereforeMhe 
20-pcrccnt  reduction  in  the  ad  valorem  duty  amounted  to  2  2  cent  a 
per  pound  on  the  No.  1  quahty  imported  product  and  1  5  cents  per 
pound  on  the  No    2  quahty.  or  less  than  10  percent  of  tiie  market 

value  of   both   qualities. "  ,  .,  ^  oi,»^™  .t 

The  ad  valorem  duty  Is  figured  on  the  value  of  the  cherry  at 
port,  duty  unpaid,  and  naturally  Is  not  figured  on  the  tax  levied^ 
Tlie  selllnR  price,  according  to  Mr  Sayre*  letter,  of  No.  1  qu-^^ty 
sulfured.  hand-pitted.  Imported  cherries  or  cljerTJes  /'\,?.''j"fh"n 
New  York  was  11  cent^  a  pound,  duty  unpaid.  If  this  is  true^  then 
a  2.2-cent-a-pound  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  be  a  20-pcrcent 
reduction.  If  the  No.  2  quality  Imported  chcrr>-  referred  to  sold  for 
7 .^  cents  a  pound,  duty  unp.ikl.  then  a  1.5-cent-per. pound  reduc- 
tion would  be  a  20-pcrccnt  reduction. 

On  June  4.  1936.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr  Hull.  Protesting  against 
the  reduction  made  by  the  reciprocal -trade  agreement.  This  letter 
was  sK-ned  by  tv.-ry  Republican  Member  of  Congress  from  Michi- 
gan in  that  letter.  I  used  the  following  language:  Your  De- 
partment further  Informs  us  that  this  reduction  upon  a  basis  of 
the  1934  importations  represents  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  from 
06  to  76  percent."  Incidentally,  the  State  Department  never  ques- 
tioned that  statement.  ,.i„k 

On  May  25,  1936,  Mr.  George  W.  Boiling,  of  Traverse  City  Mlch.. 
chairman  of  the  Ninth  District  Democratic  Congressional  Com- 
mitted wrote  Congressman  George  A.  Sadowskl.  protesting  against 
a  cut  in  the  tariff,  pointing  out  that  the  present  tariff  on  mara- 
schino Cherries  In  brine  was  to  be  cut  21  Percent. 

On  June  25,  Mr.  C.  L.  BrtKly.  executive  secretary  of  the  Michi- 
gan state  Farm  Bureau,  wrote  to  the  Mic-higan  delegation  In 
CoHKress  that  he  was  Informed  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
cherries  would  be  made,  amoimting  to  20  percent.  I  do  not  itnow 
where  Mr  Brodv  and  Mr.  Boiling  obtained  their  Information,  but 
they  mu.st  have  received  it  from  some  authentic  .source. 

Importation  of  cherries;  1  have  before  me  a  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  Alexander  V  Dye,  DlrecU.r  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  dated  April 
15  1938  Mr  Dye  in  this  letter  informed  mo  that  during  the  0 
months  from  July  to  December  of  1937.  and  Immediately  following 
the  treaty  a  total  of  1,023,854  pounds  of  cherries,  sulfured  or  in 
l>rine  were  imported  from  France.  Italy,  and  Spain  under  the 
French  reciprocal -trade  agreement.  Of  this  amount.  998.336  pounds 
were  imported  from  Italy.  22.034  from  Spain  and  only  3.472  from 

In  addit'on  to  these  1,023.854  pounds  of  cherries,  sulfured  or 
in  brine  which  were  Imported  in  1937.  there  wore  Imported  durlrig 
the  same  year  582.837  pounds  of  natural  cherries  and  57.598  pounds 
of  maraschino  cherries,  candled,  crystallized,  and  so  forth,  making 
a  total  of  1,664.289  pounds  of  cherries  that  came  here  In  1937 
in  competition  with  Michigan  maraschino  cherries.  Incidentally. 
I  called  the  Food  Stuffs  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
yesterday  and  they  informed  me  that  these  natural  cherries  were 
bottled  up  for  the  maraschino  trade  or  were  being  used  as  mara- 
Bchlno  cherries  Inside  of  chocolates,  and  so  forth. 

These  figures  are  talien  from  a  letter  which  Mr.  Dye  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  wrote  me  on  April  5,  1938,  so  apparently 
Mr  Dye  and  Mr  Young,  both  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
are  getting  their  wires  cro.ssed  Mr.  Young.  In  the  flgures  given 
you  states  that  in  1937  the  total  Importations  rose  to  57,000 
pounds  of  which  56.000  came  from  France.  Apparently  either 
Mr  Dye,  whose  flgures  I  took,  was  wrong;  or  Mr  Young,  whose 
figures  you  took,  was  WrTong. 

I  called  the  Departnrrent  of  Commerce  and  asked  for  the  figures 
again  on  May  15.  1940.  and  I  have  before  me  a  letter  dated  May  16, 
1940  signed  by  Mr.  Young,  in  which  he  writes  as  follows:  "In 
response  to  your  telephone  mes.sage  of  May  15.  there  are  transmitted 
herewith  pages  from  Issues  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States." 

I  have  before  me  those  pages  which  Mr.  Young  sent  me.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  the  regular  Commerce  Reports  for  1937. 
They  show  that  Italy  Imported  into  the  United  States  149.348 
pounds  of  cherries  with  pits  and  861,824  pounds  of  cherries  with 
pits  removed,  all  sulfured  and  In  brine,  while  France  imported 
only  3,472  pounds  with  pits  removed.  This  does  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Young's  statenTi'nt  In  your  editorial. 

The  statement  sent  by  Mr.  Young  In  his  letter  to  me  further 
shows  that  In  1939  there  were  Imported  Into  this  country  from 
Italy  92,565  pounds  of  cherries  with  pitfi^emoved.     In  addition  to 
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rnr  the  fln-shed  product      All  cherries   ,    industry  is.  as  you  doubtless  kno_w_malnlyei,pj.«l  in 
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schlno  and   candled   cherrlea.  or   a  toUl   of   1.516^4  pounas.  ra 
cherries  that  went  Into  the  maraschino  trade 

T  rtr.  not  know  Whether  there  was  amy  reduction  In  tne  lann  on 
cher?re»  S  the  naTS^l  siate.  but  the  Department  of  Commem.  m- 
?n^s  mi>  that  these  are  coming  in  to  be  \ised  In  the  maraschino 
SIS^  It  i£.  wSrSeTot^  thft  while  the  tariff  on  cherries  with 
.,  -.^Lt^i,  of/  Mtits  a  Dound  the  tariff  on  natiual  cherries. 
K?ord>ngrti=e  L'temeS  «n^ me  by  the  department  or ^mmer^ 
for  1938  was  1  cent  a  pound,  or  the  equivalent  of  13.1  percent  aa 
valorem'  M^alnlt  99.7  percent  ad  valorem  tariff  on  pitted  cherrlea 
I  do  noT^ow  whether  or  not  cherries  now  Imported  as  natural 
cheme,  under  Th?  lower  tariff  rate  are  replacing  cherries  without 
nVts  under  a  higher  tariff,  but  I  do  know  that  they  all  go  Into 
l^  m2?^hlno  '™de   In  <k>mpetition  with   Michigan  che^rtes^^  .^    ! 

I  also  note  what  you  said  regarding  the  importation  of  cherries 
for   the  first  3  months  of   1940.     I  have  before   me   a  statement 
from    Mr     Young      This    statement    shows    that    for    the    first    3    , 
montl^of    1940*there   were    imported   fi^    Prance   3^«1    pounds 
of   maraschino  or  candled  cherries,  and  France  was  also  shipping 
m    w^  2  420    pounds    of    cherries    in    brine    with    pits    removed^ 
How^^r    there   were   shipped    in    from    Chile.    Greece.    Italy,    and 
Yug^lavla  during  the  salne  3  months  487.116  pounds  of  chernes 
to  the  natural  rtate.  which  the  Food  Stuffs  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of   Commerce   teUs   me   go   into  the    maraschino   trade^ 
^  Cherries  are.  of  course,  a  seasonal  product^    They  are  ImixDrt^ 
during    certain    months   of    the    year.     Whether    the    reduct  on    of 
Cherries  sulfured   or  In  brine  during  the  flnrt  3   months   is  due 
to  thT  seasonal   production,   or  whether  those  cherries   are  now 
topS^ed  ?S  the^same  purpose  in  a  natural  state  under  a  lower    , 
tanff  rate.  I  do  not  know,  but  the  facts  are  certainly  not  In  accord 
with  Mr    Young's  or  Mr.  Hawkins"  statement  to  you. 

competition:   In  your  editorial.  Mr    Young  refers  to  the  entire   j 
1938  cherry  crop  as  consisting  of  278.000.000  pounds,  of  which  ap-    j 
proximately  36.000.000  pounds  were  produced  as  maraschino  Cha- 
rles     Of    this    278.000.000    pounds,    somewhere    around    125.000  000    i 
pounds.  I  believe,  are  sour  cherries.     The  bulk  of  the  cherry  crop, 
both    sweet   and   sour,    goes   into   the   canned    trade      I   can    buy 
canned  sour  cherries  now  on  the  retaU  market  for  about  12  cents 

^So^ewhere"  around  20.000.000  pounds  of  the  maraschino  cherries  , 
manufactured  in  this  country  are  manufactured  from  sour  cherries 
ir  this  maraschino-cherry  production  Is  in  any  way  destroyed  it 
would  mean  that  these  20.000,000  pounds  would  be  added  to  an 
already  glutted  cherry-  market  that  goes  Into  canning  The  im- 
Jorted^ cherries  compete  with  these  20.000,000  pounds^  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  these  hand-pitted  maraschino  cherrlej, 
lies  largely  In  the  labor  of  hand-pitting  and  preparing,  and  in  view 
of  the  further  fact  that  it  costs  us.  according  to  Information  given 

^nis  by  the  cherry  growers.  5  cents  a  pound  to  hand-pit  them  here, 
whei4«  Eurcpekn  countries  are  hand-pitting  them  with  woman 
and  child  labor  at  a  very  small  cost,  you  can  see  J}^  ^^^^^^t  this 
crmpetltlon  means  Even  a  mUllon  or  2.000.000pounds  of  Imported 
m<X:hlno  cherries  added  to  these  20.000.000  pounds  he^ps  to 
create  the  surplus,  and  It  Is  the  surplus  that  breaks  the  marker 
The   competition   of   foreign   Imports   must   be   compared   ^"h   the 

'     maraschino  trade  and  not  with  the  canned  trade,  vihether  sweet  or 

^Ui  his  letter  of  November  30.  1936.  Mr.  Sayre  Informed  me  that  the 
average  price  on  the  New  York  market  for  sulphured,  hand-pitted. 
imDcrted  cherries  of  No.  1  quality  was  11  cents  per  pound,  duty 
unpaid  and  that  the  average  price  of  No.  2  quality  imported  cherries 
waf  7°;  cents  a  pound,  duty  unpaid.  The  cherry  Industry  pays 
aDDroxhnately  1  cent  a  pound  for  picking  these  cherries,  plus  5 
cenST^mid  for  hand-Setting  in  addition  to  aU  the  other  costs 
such  L  ^urellng.  storing,  sorting,  brine,  freight  charges,  general 
Jvefhe^d^.  So  youTan  readUy  see  what  wUl  happen  If  the 
cherry  grower  Is  not  given  adequate  tariff  protection. 

You  can-t  plow  cherry  trees  under.  You  cant  stop  growing 
cherries  like  you  can  wheat.  These  cherries  keep  growing  imless 
vo^c^t  the  tr^sTrhe  grower  does  not  know  what  price  he  Is 
lolng^  r^elve^Stll  after%e  has  completed  his  cultivating  spray- 
mg  and  all  other  costs  of  growing.  He  then  has  the  cherries  with 
^"  cMt  Incurred  and  he  must  keep  selling  them  In  competition 
wUh  Selgn^e  ^d  at  a  price  which  wiU  give  him  a  market  as 
iJainst  th?  foreign  market.  In  other  words  he  has  one  of  two 
S«s  He  ca^llther  take  14  cents.  2  cents,  or  3  cents  a  pound 
for  hSchfiTles  delivered  at  the  factory  and  with  It  a  Iff  •  o"^  ^e^ 
2n«f  Ui^  down  to  the  New  York  market  at  a  price  ^ ^ch  jlU  keep 
the  foreign  product  out.  hoping  that  the  next  years  price  wUl  be 
St  Jr  K  he  lets  them  rot  on  the  trees  he  loses  the  money  he  has 
spent  in  culUvatlng.  spraying,  and  has  no  return  on  his  Investment. 
In  either  case  he  takes  a  loss. 

The  importauon  of  cherries  affects  the  price  a^^  holds  the 
nrice  down  even  though  the  Importations  may  not  be  coming 
K  to  £je  quSltles.  because  thrgrower  knows  he  must  ripply 
Sat  market  at  the  price  which  the  market  wUl  pay.  even  though 
SaJ  Srfs  below  his  cost  of  production.  If  the  grower  should 
^11  tbeM  cherrtes  at  the  cost  of  prvxluctlon  of  3',  cents  to  5  cent. 
rV^.  SSl  cent  fSr  picking.  6  cent,  for  Jiand-pitt^  p^s 
aU  the  other  cosU  o«  handling,  barreling.  Irelght  charges  etc. 


^^3r^"  tE3  HS  ?^\3  H^rl 

RtTtoDS^Snt  makes  a  concession  to  a  European  country  in 
!  rSrlSSlSSJSe  ^eement.  that  country  expects  to  make  use 
t*  ^^i?^.A^n  They  are  not  giving  us  something  for  nothing, 
■^e  ^otS^n  wa?and The  wa?  with  Ethiopia,  and  the  condl- 
tlo^lf"Se^ndlng  armies  for  the  j^t  6  y^-'^i^p^^Py^*^! 
undoubtedly  affected  these  Imports,     ^hat  will  happen  u  peace 

S^e  is^^lared  and  the  entire  Eu^or^V'^^eTam^'^rf^tW 
to  neacetlme  pursuits  Is  rather  alarming  to  me.  I  am  P^rlectiy 
f^aSTS  8^  I  am  afraid  that  they  wlU  Import  cherries  at  any 
S^to^ Ret  back  their  1929  market.  There  Is  no  question  in  my 
K^ufwSt   that   was  their  objective   when   they   obtained    a 

'l^'^rclSir.J^yTsaTSis.     I  do  not  believe  that  ^ou  and  I 

t^.^^..l\i^r^!T;^r'::^  -Te^u^-^ca^^cy^U  T^ 

S^ect    William  McKinley  advocated  it  back  in  his  day.     I  kno^ 

that  William  Howard  Taft  as  President  made  an  agreement   with 

CanadI    whTch  clnlda  refused  to  ratify      You  and  I  both  believe 

fn    ^clpro?il-tra2e    agreements.      We    differ,    however,    with     the 

method  of  the  application  of  that  policy.  „„„„ 

I  thieve  the   American  market  should   belong   to  the   American 

farmVr  and  to  the  American  workingman.  and  neither  should  be 

trSS  off  for  the  other.    The  fact  that  you  argue  that  the  cherry 

InduTtry  was  not  hurt  Induces  mj  to  believe  that  you  agree  with 

1    me   thS  Th^  State   Department  £,hould   not   make   reciprocal^rade 

agreements   which    injure   either    the   farmer   or    ^^<{^^^  ^"^J"^^^ 

TOuand  I  differ  is  In  our  policy  and  not  on  what  ^^ovild  be  done 

i    bm  upon  What  the  effect  of  the  policy  is  as  administered  by     his 

i    administration.     Is  the  farmer  and  is  any  part  of  our  Industry 

i  ^'^ISfy'^^^that  the  fact  that  we  may  have  exported  5.000,000 
pounds  of  cherries  does  not  alter  the  matter    nor  does  It  help  the 

!   ^erry  grower   If   we   turn   right   around   and   Import   'r^m   *ome 

i  other  country  another  four  or  five  mUlion  pounds  We  should  try 
to  export   all   of   our   surplus   that   we  can  of   th^s   product^  and 

'  should  not  import  any  to  add  to  our  surplus  Incidentally,  the 
Monthlv  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  states  that  there  were 
only  303.309  pounds  of  cherries  exported  during  the  first  3  months 

inf   f^Vvitt  vp&r 
I  have  called  Mr.  Hawkins  on  the  phone,  giving  him  a  copy  of 
'    your    last    editorial    and    referring    him    to    Mr.    Sayres    and    Mr. 
Young's  letters    and  have  given  him  all  the  information  I  have,     I 
I    have   asked   him   to  explain   the   situation,     I   am   Just   as   anxious 
to  get  at  the  facts  as  you  are,   and   I  shall   await  Mr.  Hawkins 
letter  and   answer  with   considerable   Interest. 
i        Thanking  you,  I  remain. 

Sincerely   yours. 
1  Albert  J.  Encel. 


I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull. 
Secretary  of  State,  on  June  15.  1936.  which  letter  was  signed 
by  the  11  Republican  Congressmen  from  Michigan  who  were 
in  the  House  on  that  date. 

JXTN*  15,  1936 

Hon.  Cordell  HtTLL, 

Secretary  of  State.  Washirurton,  D.  C 
Mt  Dkar  Mb.  Hcxx:  We  have  Just  been  Informed  that  under  the 
trade  agreement  with  France,  the  tariff  on  maraschino  and  candled 
cherries  not  in  brine  nor  sulphur  and  not  in  their  natural  state 
was  reduced  from  9 J,  cents  a  pound  plus  40  percent  ad  valorum 
to  fit,  cents  a  pound  plus  20  percent  ad  valorum.  Your  Depart- 
ment further  informs  us  that  this  reduction  upon  a  basis  of  the 
1934  Importations  represents  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  from  96  per- 
cent to  76  percent  Under  the  most-favored-nation  clause  adopted 
by  you  in  your  reciprccal-trade  agreements,  this  concession  permits 
the  Importation  of  these  cherries  by  any  other  nation  Including 
Italy,  with  the  same  reduction  In  tariff  which  is  Riven  France, 

For  your  mformation.  approximately  22  000.000  poimds  of  Italian 
cherries  in  addition  to  cherries  from  other  countries  were  shipped 
Into  this  country  for  the  maraschino  trade  In  1929.  and  prior  to 
the  time  this  tariff  was  placed  on  the  Importation  of  this  product. 
In  1934  after  this  tariff  had  been  In  operation  approximately  4 
years  and  mdustry  had  had  an  opportunity  of  operating,  the 
Importation  of  this  product  was  reduced  to  approximately  700,000 
pounds.  The  remainder  of  the  maraschino-cherry  trade  was  sup- 
plied by  domestic  cherry  growers  and  manufacturers.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  t)een  a  surplus  of  cherries  In  this  country 
for  several  years  past,  this  has  been  an  Important  factor  In  keeping 
the  cherry  Industry  from  being  completely  demoralized.  The 
maraschino-cherry  trade  has  absorbed  from  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  crop  which  has  been  a  decisive  factor  in  preventing  a  still 
greater   surplus,    and   a   complete   break-down    of    prices. 

The  above  tariff  rate  was  based  upon  the  difference  In  the  cost  of 
production  In  this  country  and  In  the  E^oropean  countries,  repre- 
sented mainly  In  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  labor.  The  French 
trade  agreement  permits  the  Importation  of  the  finished  product 
which  represents  approximately  80  percent  labor.  The  price  the 
cherry  grower  receives  for  his  cherries  la  tiltlnoately  determined  by 
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the  price  the  cor.F'.imer  pays  for  the  finished  product.  All  cherries 
in  bnne  either  domestic  or  lorelRn.  must  ultimately  meet  this  lor- 
el?n  competition  a.s  a  flr.l.«=hecl  product,  A  20-percent  reduction  on 
cherries  in  brine  which  are  worth  about  10  cents  a  pound  would 
have  meant  a  reduction  In  the  price  of  the  finished  product  cf 
approximately  2  cents  a  pound  We  are  Informed  that  the  candled 
O'  finished  cherries  sell  for  about  30  cents  a  pound,  and  therefore  a 
20-percent  rediict'on  would  mean  a  reduction  cf  6  cents  a  pound. 
In  view  cf  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  labor  in  European  countries 
and  in  thi-'  country,  this  reduction  will  throw  open  the  door  to  the 
impcrtatlcn  cf  manufactured  cherries.  wlU  deprive  the  home  rjowcr 
of  his  market  and  will  add  to  the  surplus  crop  of  the  United  States 
in  any  vear  in  which  a  normal  crop  is  produced  All  of  the.se  facts 
were  presented  to  the  fact-finding  committee  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 

^' Wc^  thTunderslgned  members  of  the  Michipan  delepatlon  in  Con- 
gress,'protest  apalnst  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  en  this  product. 

Albert  ^J^Enpel.  Geo    A    Dondero.  Wm    W    Blarkney.  Carl  E. 
Mapes    Roy  O,  Woodruff,  Earl  C,  Michencr.  Clare  E   Hoff- 
man. Jes-«e  P   Wolcott.  Clarence  J,  McLeod.  Verncr  Main. 
P.  L.  Crawford. 
On  June  22.  1936,  I  received  an  answer  from  Mr.  Hull, 
acknowledging  my  letter  of  June  15.  and  stating  that  a  lu'l 
report  would  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.     On  July  9,  1936. 
I   received  a   reply  from   the  Honorable  Francis  B.   Sayre. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  this  letter  into  the  Record.  „   ,„o„ 

Jdlt  9.   1936. 

The  Honorable  Albert  J  Encel. 

Himsc  of  Representatives. 

Mt  riTKR  Mr  ENcn.:  Secretiu-y  Hull  has  requested  me  to  Inform 
vou  that  the  Department  has  given  careful  and  sympathetic  con- 
Elderatlon  to  the  letter  of  June  15.  1936,  signed  by  you  a„d  lo  other 
congressmen,  representing  districts  of  the  Slate  of  Michigan.  A^ith 
respect  to  the  reduction  from  9,5  cents  and  40  percent  ad  valorem 
5o^9  5  cents  and  20  percent  ad  valorem  in  the  Import  duty  on 
mara<^hlno  candled,  and  other  prepared  and  preserved  cherries 
unde^the  trade  agreement  with  France.  I  take  pleasure  m  giving 
you  the  following  Information  In  regard  ^o  this  matter. 

With  reference  to  your  statement  that  the  duty  reduction  affect- 
ing mar^^hlno  and  candled  cherries  under  the  trade  agreement 
wl'h  France  constitutes  an  increase  In  foreign  competition  for  all 
cherries  in  brine  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  maraschino  and  candled 
cSerr'es  are  riade  of  sweet  berries,  almost  exclusively  of  the  Queen 
Anne  varteti  v^hlch  Is  grown  in  commercial  quantities  on  the  west 
?oast  b?t  not  in  the  Erxst.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountams  sour 
cherr  es  are  the  dominant  variety  grown  and  are  produced  for 
kl-chen  and  canning  markets.  The  Michigan  cherry  Industry  is 
as'vou  doStless  know,  mainly  engaged  in  the  growliig  of  cherries 
cf  the  latter  v.-,rlety.  whose  markets  are  not  competitive  with  the 
5pec?al    kinds   of    Imported    cherries   on   which    the   duty   has   been 

'*' AcSdine  to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
the  vear  1935  only  9  percent  of  the  Michigan  cherry  crop  was  of 
iS^rcierrws.  the  bulk  of  91  percent  being  sour  cherries.  More- 
ovl^  n  is  my  understanding  that  the  bulk  of  the  reJaUvely  small 
crop  of  sweet  cherries  Is  sold  In  the  fresh-fruit  niarkets.  In  1934 
cnl?  6  percent  of  the  crop  of  your  State  was  reported  to  be  composed 

^^UnToJtuSy'  buvers  In  this  and  other  fields  sometimes  endeavor 
to  secure  more  favorable  prices  by  the  use  of  arguments  which  do 
not  alwavs  bear  analysis.  *^I  sincerely  hope  that  the  cherry  growers 
Sf  vour  State  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  durng  the 
coming  reason  as  to  the  true  significance  of  the  duty  reduction. 
Sincerely  yours.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

I  Assistant  Secretary. 

On  August  7,  1936,  after  consulting  with  the  cherry  growers 
of  Traverse  Citv  and  verifying  the  facts.  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Honorable  Francis  B.  Sayre.  a  copy  of  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record: 

Lake  City,  Mich.,   August   7,  1936. 

Hon    Francis  B    Satre.  ,„     ^,      „         „    /- 

Ax-'istant  Secretary  of  State.  Washington.  DC 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Satre •  Your  letter  of  recent  date  with  respect  to 
the  reduction  from  9  5  renUs  and  40  percent  ad  valorem  to  9  5  cents 
and  20  percent  ad  valorem  in  the  Import  duty  on  maraschino, 
candied  and  other  prepared  and  preserved  cherries  under  the  trade 
agreement  with  France  received.     Your  letter  reads  in  part  as  fol- 

^''-With  reference  to  your  statement  that  the  duty  reduction  affect- 
ire  maraschino  and  candied  cherries  under  the  trade  agreement 
with  FVance  constitutes  an  increase  in  foreign  competition  for  all 
cherries  in  brine,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  mara.schino  and 
r"nriipd  cherries  are  made  of  sweet  cherries,  almost  exclusively  of 
the  Queei^  Anne  variety,  which  Is  grown  In  conimerclal  quantities 
on  th^west  coast,  but  not  in  the  East,  East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains sour  cherries  are  the  dominant  variety  grown  and  are  pro- 
?jced   for   kitchen   and   canning   markets.     The   Michigan   cherry 


industry  Is.  as  you  doubtless  know,  mainly  engaged  In  the  growing 
of  cherries  of  the  latter  variety,  whose  markets  are  ^f^\. ^^"^Pf^'l^;^ 
with  the  special  kinds  of  Imported  cherries  on  which  the  duty  has 

''^Thirs'tatement  is  absolutely  In  error.  The  Cherry  Growers  Pack- 
ing Co  of  Traverse  City.  Mloh  .  alone  are  packing  this  year  in/^cess 
of  28  000  barrels  of  Montmorency  cherries  in  brine  to  go  to  tne 
manufacturing  trade  for  maraschino  cherries  There  is  one  other 
companv  in  Traverse  Cltv  which  is  packing  8.000  barrels.  Appioxi- 
matelv  50.000  barrels  of  Montmorency  cherries  are  being  packed  in 
brine  "thLs  vear  for  the  maraschino  trnde,  E.^ch  barrel  contains  250 
pounds  This  means  that  9,000,000  pounds  of  Grand  Traverse 
region  cherries  nre  being  pr.cked  this  year  for  the  maraschlno- 
clierry  trade  and  approximately  12.500  000  pounds  of  New  York  and 
Mich'gan  cherries  are  being  packed  for  that  trade  this  year.  Let 
me  remind  you  that  Montmorency  cherries  are  not  sweet  cherries 
but  are  sour  cherries;  that  these  12.500  000  pounds  of  cherries  used 
for  the  maraschino  trade  would  otherwise  go  into  the  sour  canning 
cherry  trade  and  would  add  to  th?  surplus,  helping  to  break  the 
price  in  a  year  with  an  average  production  or  a  surplus  of  this 
product,  ^,  .^     . 

This  Industry  grew  from  nothing  In  1929  up  to  this  magnitude 
in  a  few  short  years.  The  outlook  for  future  development  was 
good  until  this  treaty  was  signed.  I  am  informed  that  Italy  Is 
now  offering  In  the  United  States  hand-pitted  and  barreled-ln- 
brlne  cherries  at  a  price  of  5  cenU  per  pound,  exclusive  of  duty, 
which  leaves  nothing  In  It  for  the  grower  or  the  labor  used  In 
hand-plttlnE  The  cost  for  hand-pitting  alone  Is  In  excess  of 
5  cents  a  pound  for  that  type  of  fruit, 

Mr  A  J  Rogers,  of  Benzonla,  Mich  .  representing  the  Michigan 
cherry  growers,  accompanied  me  to  the  fact-finding  board  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  a  year  ago  last  winter,  protesting  against  taking 
the  tariff  off  on  cherries.  All  of  these  facts  were  presented  to  that 
board,  including  the  fact  that  the  sour  cherry  Is  being  used  exten- 
sively for  the  maraschino  trade  Now  you  profess  an  Ignorance 
of  the  very  facts  contained  In  the  records  placed  there  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  cherry  growers,  who  traveled  750  miles  to  testify 
at  that  hearing.  This  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  State  Is  Inexcusable,  A  continuation  of  this  policy  will  mean 
ruin  for  the  cherry  Industry  because  it  can  mean  just  one  thing — 
the  throwing  of  this  tremendous  amount  of  Montmorency  cherries 
on  the  sour-cherry  market,  creating  and  Increasing  a  surplus  and 
lowering  the  price. 

The  statement  was  recently  made  by  an  official  of  this  State,  that 
"while  you  can  plow  under  wheat,  cotton,  or  com.  you  cannot  plow 
under  cherry  trees."  I  wish  to  again  enter  my  emphatic  protest 
against  this" action  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department,  which  if 
continued  will  ultimately  spell  ruin  for  the  cherry  Industry  of  my 
State  and  my  district. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert   J.   Engel. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sayre  wrote  me  within  a  few 
days  that  he  would  reply  to  my  letter  shortly.  I  did  not  receive 
an  answer  until  November  30.  1936.  or  approximately  20  days 
after  the  November  election  was  over,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  that  letter  in  the  Record. 

November  30.  1936. 
The  Honorable  Albert  J,  Engel, 

Lake  City,  Mich. 

Mt  Dear  Mr,  Engel:  R(ferencc  Is  made  to  your  letter  of  August  7. 
193G  and  to  the  Department's  acknowledgment  thereof  on  August 
14  r'-latlng  to  the  reduction  In  the  Import  duty  on  maraschino, 
caiidied.  and  other  prepared  and  preserved  cherries  under  the  trade 
agreement  with  Fiance. 

A  very  careful  study  has  been  made  of  factors  affecting  the  cherry 
industry  and  the  results  thereof  do  not  indicate  that  the  domestic 
industry  has  been  injured  by  the  reduction  In  the  duty  on  im- 
ported cherries  from  9  5  cents  and  40  percent  ad  valorem  to  9.5  cents 
and  20  percent  ad  valorem. 

On  August  24,  1936.  the  average  price  on  the  New  York  market 
for  sulphured,  hand-pitted.  Imported  cherries  of  No.  1  quality  was 
11  cents  per  pound,  duty  unpaid,  or  22  >  2  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid. 
The  average  price  of  No  2  quality  Imported  cherries  was  7' 2  cents 
per  pound,  duty  unpaid,  or  18' 2  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid.  On 
that  date  therefore  the  20-percent  reduction  In  the  ad  valorem 
duty  amounted  to  2  2  cents  per  pound  on  the  No  1  quality  Imported 
product  and  1  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  No,  2  quality,  or  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  market  value  of  both  qualities.  Even  after  the 
reduction  in  the  duty,  a  total  computed  ad  valorem  duty  of  105 
percent  on  No    1  quality  and  147  percent  on  No,  2  quality  was  paid 

on  imported  cherries.  .*».«_ 

On  the  same  date.  August  24.  the  average  price  in  the  New 
York  market  lor  Michigan  and  New  York  sulphured,  machine- 
pitted  sour  cherries  was  about  9  cents  per  pound,  while  the  sul- 
phured unpitted  cherries  sold  for  about  7  cents  per  pound. 
Including  the  newly  reduced  duty,  therefore,  the  lowest  quality 
of  imported  cherries  sold  for  approximately  double  the  price  of  the 
domestic  sour  cherries  pitted  by  machine.  Under  such  conditions, 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  imported  cherries  can  compete  di- 
rectly with  the  Michigan  product. 

I   may    also   point  out   that   the   total   Imports   of   cherries   from 
June  15    1936   (the  effective  date  of  the  agreement  with  France), 
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to  the  er.d  of  August  (the  latest  date  for  which  If Pf*^^ 
Sp  available),  amounted  to  only  5.329  pounds  valued  at  rL045^ 
^udmK  3  730  pounds,  valued  at  $668.  which  *"«  /'"PO^^^ 
f^,^  vrlnce  In  view  of  the  Insignificant  character  of  importB 
o7?re2^e^  chJ^^  slnS  June  15.' It  would  not  appear  that  the 
SdSn   m  the   duty  haa   had   any   effect   upon   the   domestic 

*°l"^S  assure  you  that  your  interest  in  thla  matter  wUl  be 
bomr  in  ^nd.  When  additional  and  perha;»  more  •iRn^^t 
SJT  regarding  imports  of  cherries  become  avaUable,  I  shall  write 
you  again  on  the  subject. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^^^   ^     ^^^ 

Assistant   Secretary. 

Mr  Speaker,  somehow,  the  State  Department  has  a  total 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  cherry  question.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize again  the  fact  that  the  cherry  growers  had  sent 
witnesses  down  here  800  miles  to  Washington  and  800  nules 
back  a  total  of  1.600  miles,  to  tell  Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Sayre.  and 
the  Pact-Pinding  Board  of  the  Tariff  Commission  just  how 
maraschino  cherries  were  being  made  out  of  sour  cherries^ 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Sayre.  in  his  letter  of  July  9.  1936.  stated 
that  "maraschino  and  candied  cherries  are  made  of  sweet 
cherries,  almost  exclusively  of  the  Queen  Anne  variety"  shows 
that  neither  nor  Mr.  Sayre  nor  Mr.  Hull  even  read,  much 
less  took  into  consideration,  the  testimony  that  the  cherry 
growers  witnesses  traveled  1.600  miles  to  give. 

Regarding  his  last  letter  of  November  30.  1936.  I  wish 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  cherries  grow  on 
trees  They  do  not  grow  as  an  annual  crop  that  can  be 
plowed  under.  It  takes  time  for  trees  to  develop,  and  the 
fuU  effect  of  a  tariff  reduction  on  cherries  will  not  be  felt 
unUl  several  years  after  the  change  has  been  made,  because 
it  takes  that  long  for  trees  to  grow.  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  February  9.  1937: 

Let  me  remind  the  Secretary  of  State  that  many  times  a  com- 
parf tlv7ly  small  importation  of  a  product  added  to  a  crop  In  this 
^nV^iB  the  stra^that  breaks  the  camels  back  It  breaks  the 
doi^suc  price  by  adding  to  a  surplus  or  creating  a  surplus  when 

^^I*^  *not°  partlciSarly  opposed  to  reciprocal -trade  agreements, 
but  I  am  opposed  to  this  method  of  making  these  agreements.  I 
am  opposed  to  sacrificing  American  Industry  In  this  way.  I  am 
opposS  to  trading  Michigan  cherries  for  southern  cotton.  It  does 
not^e  a  Uriff  expert  to  analyze  these  facts  and  come  Jo  the  con- 
clusion as  to  what  Vui  happen  If  this  policy  Is  persisted  In  by  the 
DepajtmTnt  of  State.  I  maintain,  above  all,  that  the  cherry  grow- 
^^my  d^trlct  or  any  other  Industry  have  the  right  to  know 
whether  or  not  their  product  is  threatened  by  an  agreement  before 
thA  are  asked  to  come  down  here  blindly  to  testify  or  defend 
themilves.  not  knowing  whether  they  wUl  be  brought  Into  court 
or  not.  ^___ 

National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  HERBERT  HOOVER 

Mr  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  national- 
defense  address  by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover  over  the 
network  of  the  NaUonal  Broadcasting  Co.  on  May  27.  1940: 

I  wish  to  talk  to  my  countrymen  tonight  upon  national  defense. 

The  to^aslng  dangers  in  the  world  make  it  Imperative  that  we 
be  bltterprepM^d.  But  equaUy  the  time  has  come  when  the 
?meTlSS  iSople  must  insist  that  adequate  organization  be  set  up 
wuS^e  Government  which  will  produce  this  defense  It  must 
S^  oSLn^tlon  directed  by  men  of  outstanding  experience  in 
p^odSctl^^anagement     and     labor     unhampered     by     partisan 

^Todty  we  are  onloclcera  at  the  mort  tremendous  human  tragedy 
of  oenturle..  We  are  horrified  at  each  gigantic  scene^  ^°*  ?J'" 
U  ao  great  and  so  terrible  that  even  acroae  3.000  miles  of 
people  are  flUed  wltn  sympatHy.  wltH  Indigatlon,  with 


hone,  and  with  fear     Our  people  are  Justly  alarmed  for  our  own 
^^y^d  some  01  them  Ve  more  panicky  than  the  people  In 

'*^ha'Sve^Tur°°eellngs  of  outrage  are.  now  Is  the  time  to  keep 
cool  wlneed  cwl  Judgment  If  we  are  to  make  secure  our  own 
SJensT  The  President  has  stated  that  a  flight  of  hostile  planes 
oJer  Oma^  S!  22!nes.  or  New  York  could  take  place  from 
enemy  ™r  bases  in  the  Western  Hemplsphere.  But  before  operat- 
rS^rom  a  ba^  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  an  enemy  must  first 
SIture  that  territory.  Such  an  enemy  must  fortify  that  ba«-^ 
He  must  transport  thou.sands  of  airplanes,  hundreds  of  thoufanda 
of  troops,  thousands  of  machinists,  with  shops  and  vast  stores  of 
weapons  and  materials.  And  he  must  get  all  of  that  Pf*t  the 
American  fieet  which  Is  twice  as  strong  as  tJae  combined  fleets  of 
Europe,  omitting  the  British  That  Is  a  Job  that  wi  1  t«ike  time 
even  if  It  were  possible.    There  Is  no  occasion  for  panic.    There  is 

need  for  speed. 

It  can  be  argued  that  war  makers  from  overseas  have  no  reason 
or  Intention  to  attack  the  Western  Hemisphere  Reasons  can  be 
advanced  that  this  war  cannot  reach  American  shores.  Whatever 
the  outcome  in  Europe  may  be,  or  whatever  the  intentions  of 
European  war  makers  may  be,  that  Is  not  the  problem  I  wish  to 
dlsci^.  W-hat  America  must  have  Is  such  defenses  Uiat  no 
European  nation  wlU  even  think  about  crossing  this  3.000  miles 
of  ocean  at  all  We  mu.st  make  sure  that  no  such  daneerous 
thoughts  Will  be  generated  In  their  minds  We  want  a  sign  of 
"Keep  off  the  grass,"  with  a  fierce  dog  plainly  In  sight 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  that  religious  atmosphere  which  for 
300  years  has  never  varied  In  Its  extreme  devotion  to  peace  Yet  I 
know  that  peace  comes  In  the  modem  world  only  to  those  nations 
which  adequately  prepared  to  defend  themselves  The  European 
Allies  are  now  paying  In  blood  and  disaster  for  their  failure  to  heed 
plain  warnings  With  adequate  preparedness  they  might  have 
escaped  attack. 

THB    CAUSI    FOR    AMZUCAN    CONCKHI* 

The  anxiety  and  alarm  which  in  recent  days  have  gripped  our 
neople  have  not  been  aU  due  to  the  rise  of  a  new  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  Europe  which  does  not  hesitate  to  overrun  Innocent 
neutrals  It  Is  not  all  due  to  the  new  character  of  mechanized 
armies  It  Is  not  all  due  to  the  barbaric  use  of  these  weapons 
against  peaceful  people  and  agaln.st  women  and  children.  It  Is 
also  due  to  alarm  and  shock  over  the  disclosure  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  our  preparedne.'-s  plans  and  our  defense. 

The  Congress  had  hugely  increased  appropriations  for  national 
defense  steadily  for  the  past  5  years  The  expendllurt-s  upon  the 
Army  and  Nav\-  have  more  than  doubled  from  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  mlUlon  In  1934  to  over  one  billion  three  hundred  thousand 
this  year  Now  the  Chief  of  Staff  tells  the  Congress  that  we  are  not 
organized  to  wage  modem  war;  that  our  arsenals  are  not  equipped 
to  produce  the  guns  we  should  have;  that  It  will  take  until  June 
1»42  to  ootaln  the  necessary  new  rifles  for  our  present  force,  that 
we  are  woefully  behind  In  antitank  guns.  In  antiaircraft  guns,  m 
coast  defense,  and  In  tanks. 

Congress  was  told  that  we  could  only  put  75.000  men  Into  the 
field  as  a  mobile  force  at  the  present  time,  and  that  these  would  not 
be  fully  equipped.  Further,  that  it  would  Uke  18  months  at  least 
to  eqtiip  our  present  Army  and  Reserves  of  450.000  men.  Wc  are 
told  we  do  not  ever  have  sufficient  clothing  for  this  Array. 

And  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  comes  before  the  Congress  and 
says  that  none  of  the  Armys  airplanes  can  be  regarded  as  modern. 
Asked  how  many  of  our  2.700  military  airplanes  "can  be  modern- 
ized," the  Air  Corps  Chief  replied.  'Offhand.  I  should  say  a  half 
dozen."  And  perhaps  most  dl.-^heartening  of  all  was  his  statement 
that  the  whole  production  of  military  airplanes,  ever  under  the 
Impulse  of  Allied  orders.  Is  only  about  340  per  month  And  this 
contrasts  with  a  sudden  statement  that  we  need  4.000  per  month. 

President  Roosevelt  In  his  address  last  evening  implied  that 
previous  administrations  had  been  derelict  In  providing  national 
defense  These  statements  have  a  partisan  flavor.  I  could  chal- 
lenge the  implications  of  Mr.  Roof^velt's  figures  For  Ins'ance. 
despite  the  number  of  ships  commissioned  or  not  commissioned,  the 
Statistical  Abstract,  published  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration, 
shows  we  had  available  fighting  ships  to  a  total  of  about  1.100.000 
tons  when  he  took  oflQce,  against  about  1.350.000  tons  today 

Of  far  more  inip<-)rtance.  however,  national  defense  Is  a  relative 
thing.  It  Is  relative  to  the  military  menace  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
No  government  has  the  right  to  Impose  unnecessary  burdens  on  all 
those  who  toll. 

For  14  years  after  the  Great  War  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
administration  the  face  of  the  civilized  world  has  kept  turned 
toward  peace.  All  major  nations  were  In  agreement  limiting  their 
navies,  and  these  agreements  were  being  observed.  Germany  wiis 
limited  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  100.000  men  and  not  much 
navy.  Agreement  to  limit  land  armament  among  other  natlona 
was  making  progress  Methods  for  settlement  of  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means  was  becoming  stronger.  During  this  time  we  In  the 
United  States  spent  about  $700,000,000  a  year  on  our  Army  and 
Navy.  President  Roosevelt  considered  the  outlook  throughout  the 
world  for  peace  and  disarmament  was  so  promising  that  he  in 
1934  himself  reduced  this  rate  of  expenditure  by  about  •100.000.000. 
The  peaceful  democratic  government  of  Germany  collapsed  into 
dictatorship  under  Hitler  2  months  after  Mr  Roosevelt  was  elected. 
It  was  Id  Mr  Roosevelt's  administration  that  Europe  began  to 
rumble  with  aggression  and  armament.     The  German  Army  grew 
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to  2  500  000  men.  Their  navy  expanded.  Great  Britain.  France, 
Ru'^la  and  Japan,  and  all  others  at  once  expanded  their  expendi- 
tures 400  pel  cent.  The  total  of  60  nations  Increased  expenditures 
from  four  billion  In  1932  to  seventeen  billion  In  1938  The  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  have  armed  against  menace*  that  had  not 
been  born  seem«  overdone. 

During  this  Last  5  years  we  have  had  warning  time  and  again, 
publlclv  and  privately.  The  Congress  has  Increased  appropria- 
tions year  by  vear  since  1934  It  even  permitted  relief  funds  to 
be  used  for  defense  We  obviously  have  not  gotten  preparedness. 
Did  we  wish  to  engage  in  criticism  we  could  point  out  that  for 
years  as  officers  responsible  for  national  defense  we  had  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  too  111  to  attend  to  his  duties.  Then  he  was 
replaced  by  a  temporary  appointment.  For  3  years  the  differ- 
ences between  the  As-slstant  Secretary  of  War  and  his  superior 
have  been  public  knowledsje  The  recommendations  of  wise  rnen 
for  crganizatlon  and  co<jrdmation  of  Industry  have  been  rejected^ 
It  all  proves  the  stark  need  of  revolutionary  change  In  method  ol 
organization  for  the  future.  ,,.»,„» 

W.lat  we  are  interested  In  now  Is  not  recrimination.  What 
we  want  is  to  be  prepared  ,,„>,.    i„ 

The  first  step  In  adequate  prep.\redness  must  be  made  right  in 
Washington  Our  governmental  machinery  must  be  made  capable 
of  producing  preparedness. 

TKE    I«ATtTRE   or   THE    PROBLEM 

In  the  10  vears  prior  to  1934.  when  the  face  of  the  world  was 
turned  toward  peace,  our  expenditure  for  munitions  and  con- 
structions was  under  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  a  year  _  Si^ch 
oreanlzatlon  as  was  necessary  to  make  these  purchases  and  bring 
a^ut  their  manufacture  could  be  carried  out  under  the  War  and 
Nav"  Departments  We  are  confronted  with  a  much  larger  and 
more  complicated  problem  The  Congress  Is  Just  passlrig  an  ap- 
propriation of  three  and  a  third  billion,  a  large  part  of  It  to  be 
used  to  manufacture  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  ships.  That  Is  a 
P^blem  C^  Sigantic  Industrial  production.  That  requires  another 
form  of  organization  If  we  are  not  to  fail  again. 

WHAT   SORT  or  PREPAREDNESS  DO   WE   WANT? 

Before  that  organization  Is  created  we  must  answer  the  question 
as  to  What  kind  of  preparedness  we  want.  My  own  view  U  that 
we  need  first  a  <;trong  navy.  We  need  a  skeletonized  but  more 
Sexible  armv  We  need  large  additions  of  skilled  personnel  In  cur 
reirves  air  pilots,  tank  drivers,  and  gunners.  And  we  need  equally 
JhTorKanlzafion  of  our  Industrial  capacity  to  produce  our  weapons 
and  Supplies  It  is  in  that  organization  where  we  are  weakest^ 
we  do  not  want  50.000  planes  put  away  In  hangar.^  These  planes 
would  be  ob'-olete  In  a  year.  I  do  not  suppose  that  this  Is  the 
?re"SeSs  propclal  In  the  face  of  constantly  advancing  science 
r^d  invention  It  would  be  folly  to  have  50.000  airplanes  In  peace- 
time It  would  require  half  a  million  men  to  look  after  them  and 
tLfly  them      It  would  require  more  bUlions  of  dollars  a  year  to 

^"whTt  we^'^eed  Is  organization  In  Washington  capable  of  bring- 
ing aSout  a  coordination  in  American  industry  that  can  produce 
s^^OfKl  airplanes  in  a  year  If  they  were  called  to  do  It.  If  we  could 
^.^nstrate  that  we  could  supplv  the  Army  and  Navy  with  4,000 
Sfa^erdurln^'r'single  month,  that  would  be  ample  notice  to  the 
wor"d  to  keep  off  our  gra.ss  Likewise  we  need  an  organized  capac- 
itv  t,-,  nrndure  tank*  and  other  arms. 

We^need    much    larger    research    to    constantly    Improve    these 

"^TheT^t  of  preparedness  Is  not  to  be  found  In  words  or  bliie- 
nrS!  The  tA^t  IB  the  capacity  and  the  ability  of  oiir  factories 
to  t?rn  out  quickly  and  effectlvely-guns,  airplanes,  tanks  and 
Ih.teTer  we  require  And  the  proof  to  these  things  lies  In  an 
lilquate  orraniStton  In  the  Government   that  wUl  permit  these 

'""tS  magnlf;S"oTtms  proSof  producing  4,000  airplanes  a 
momhTontras'S  vividly  with  the  present  capacity  of  340  military 
planes  a  month 

WHAT    SORT    OF    IlsTDUSTRIAL    ORCANHATION    MtTST    WH    HAVX? 

In  the  last  25  years  the  govemments  of  the  world  have  been 
ron^romed  as  nevJr  before  In  history,  with  the  problem  of  creating 
S?er^m^t.^r  organizations  capable  of  making  their  natlona  Ipre- 
go\emmeuuw  f,  nurlnc  that  time  It  has  been  my  duty  to 
?^o?."/ ani  to  deal  with  hese  organizations  on  the  economic  side 
fiTa^re  of'°gov^rnments.  I  hafe  seen  their  successes  and  their 
fallur^  During  the  last  war  I  was  constantly  In  contact  with 
(he^overnmental  organizations  behind  the  lines  In  France  and 
the  ^overnmeniai   o  R  organizations   emerge 

Germany   and  ^reat    Br  italic      is^w^  saw  them  develop  Into 

«tremeYy  emclTnt  ageL?Js  ^nder  the  leadership  of  competent 
men  At  one  tTme  I  exammed  these  organizations  at  the  re- 
men       ^t   one   umc    i  American   War 

H^u-e   I   haS   part   In   preparing   plans  for  organization   against   a 

^^'^^if  e'x'^Tn-c?  r  tSfXl?  iSld^'S'  to  certain  dennltj 
and  sp^iS  conclusions  as  to  organization  of  preparedness  In 
Industrv  when  governments  are  under  strain.  .   ^      -,i 

F^^t  and  foremost      This  Is  a  business  requiring  expert  knowl- 
.4rif^2!r»S^mg.  mdustry.  liO^or.   and  transportation   and 


agriculture.  The  lesson  of  the  whole  of  the  l.-x.-'t  "^'^r'^,  .^ar 
Jnd  every  step  in  the  present  war  is  that  the  procurenient  of 
munitions  in  any  large  volume  must  be  separated  ^rom  the  Army 
and  Navy  Establishments.  It  must  be  done  by  an  organization 
separate  and  Independent  of  either  DepartmenT  "  ^^ , ""  '"l 
dustrlal  Job— a  manufacturing  Job.  a  niass-productlon  i°^  \^ 
management  and  labor.  It  requires  that  thousands  of  factories 
be  coordinated  to  do  their  part 

The  profession  of  our  .-oldlers  and  sailors  Is  to  make  war.  They 
are  not  trained  as  production  and  «nancial  executives  And 
neither  are  the  politicians  nor  bureaucrats.  This  Is  a  Job  for 
businessmen  and  labor.  ,,♦.„„,  /.rtont«nnB 

Nor  is  It  a  Job  that  can  be  done  any  better  by  political  coa;»"o"f- 
This  Is  no  question  of  political  unity.  It  Is  a  question  of  hard- 
headed  practical  business  organization  In  which  for  the  security 
of  the  Nation  there  Is  no  politics  at  all. 

The  second  lcs.son  le.irned  over  and  over  again  out  of  aU  these 
recent  years  is  that  such  operations  cannot  be  controlled  by  boards 

or  councils  or  conferences  ^  ^     .       .  ^     .„h    «» 

They  must  be  controlled  by  a  slnglchandcd.  trusted,  and  ex- 
perienced man.  Every  nation  in  Europe  In  the  ^^st  war  started 
in  to  organize  Industrial  production  of  war  materials  throug^ 
boards.  And  after  muddling  for  months  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  every  government  fighting  in  that  uar 
finally  created  a  munitions  department,  headed  by  a  single  man. 
When  we  entered  the  Great  War  we  failed  to  profit  by  that  ex- 
perience We  set  up  the  War  Industries  Board  In  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  was  supi>osed  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  those  departments  with  Indu.stry.  It  occupied 
Itself  largely  with  futile  debates.  We  lost  precious  months  by  the 
fuddling  of  this  Board  After  these  months  of  muddling  we 
came  to  a  tardy  realization  that  the  experience  of  the  nations 
might  be  worth  while,  and  we  made  one  man,  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch.  responsible.  And  then  the  industrial  machine  began 
to  hum  and  munitions  to  arrive.  wi-^- 

The  efHcient  production  of  goods  Involves  the  same  problems 
and  techniques,  whether  they  are  produced  for  private  or  public 
consumption,  whether  they  are  for  war  or  for  peace. 

The  whole  genius  of  the  American  people  has  demonstrated  over 
150  vears  that  when  we  come  to  executive  action.  Including  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we  must  have  single- 
headed  responsibility.  It  Is  Just  as  foolish  to  set  up  a  board  to 
conduct  munitions  business  as  It  would  be  to  set  up  a  board  to 
conduct  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Centralization  of  executive  responsibility  for  the  production  or 
munitions  dees  not  require  clothing  any  man  with  autocratic  powera. 
This  form  of  organization  can  and  should  be  bused  upon  organized 
cooperation.  The  American  people  have  the  highest  sense  of  co- 
operation of  any  nation  in  the  world.  We  proved  that  In  the  last 
w^r.  We  shall  prove  it  again  If  the  Government  crganlzcs  In  sucH 
a  way  as  to  instill  confidence  In  the  people. 

The  third  lesson  taught  by  experience  Is  that  we  must  get  th-ea 
van  expenditures  of  money  out  of  politics-get  them  out  of  sec- 
tional pressures  and  out  of  group  pressures.  We  must  get  theni 
focused  into  one  place  where  the  whole  Nation  can  look  at  it  and 
watch  the  spending  That  Is  the  only  way  we  can  prevent  profiteer- 
Ine  It  is  the  only  way  we  can  eliminate  waste  and  assure  efficiency. 
We  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  sectional  pulling  and  logrolling 
that  goes  on  In  our  country.  We  know  too  well  the  use  that  can  be 
made  politically  of  favors  to  localities  and  to  individuals  In  the 
expenditure  of  such  large  sums  of  money.  ^^^^ 

It  Is  a  sorry  thing  that  the  American  people  have  to  learn  these 
lessons  over  and  over  again  every  time  necessity  knocks  at  our  doors 
Therefore  what  are  the  essentials  of  this  organization  If  we  want 
real  preparedness?     It  requires:  „,    x..    _♦ 

1  That  a  munitions  administration  be  created  In  Washington^ 

2  That  It  should  have  a  single-headed  administrator  with  assist- 
ant heads  for  labor,  agriculture,  and  Industry. 

3.  That  administrator  should  be  an  Industrialist  and  not  a  poll- 

4  That  he  should  have  authority  to  appoint  a  nonpartisan  ad- 
visory board  representing  the  Army,  Navy,  labor,  transportation, 
manufacturing,  and  agriculture. 

5  That  the  whole  of  the  purchasing  and  manufacturing  for  the 
Armv  and  Na%7  from  private  Industry  should  be  done  by  this  ad- 
ministrator The  business  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is  to  state  what 
thev  want      It  is  for  the  munitions  administrator  to  deliver  It. 

6  That  a  research  organization  should  t>e  created  to  constantly 
Imorove  these  products 

T  That  all  appropriations  for  such  work  should  be  made  to  this 

""^Tl's^s  a  form  of  organization  that  will  get  speed  and  economy. 
Urgency,  speed,  and  economy  are  not  bureaucratic  virtues. 

RECENEEATION    OF   Otm    NATIONAL   STRENGTH 

Creation  of  such  organization  would  be  only  the  first  step  la 
mpeil'^e  the  task  before  us. 

Preparedness  In  a  nation  Is  not  alone  the  ability  to  manufacture 
arms  or  even  the  number  of  soldiers  or  warships  or  airplanes.  It 
lies  in  the  moral  strength  and  the  resolute  wUl  of  the  people^  It 
also  lies  m  economic  strength  and  prosperity  of  a  Pfople^^l  do 
not  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  today  we  have  10.000.000  un- 
employed; that  we  have  18,000,000  destitute  people  on  relief;  tUat 
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one-third  of  our  population  to  living  at  subnormal  staiidarAi:  that 
Srlculture  U  ke^Tafloat  only  by  Government  subaldy:  tbat  our 
nitlonal  itrength  for  defense  ha*  been  weakened  by  the  huge  In- 
crease of  our  national  debt  and  taxes  In  time  of  peace. 

SSiness  and  Industry  have  been  palsied  with  tew.  hesitation 
and  lack  of  confidence.  In  consequence  our  Industrial  efficiency 
Has  even  decreased  in  the  last  8  years.  That  can  be  proven  A 
S^ent^nsus  of  the  machine  tools  in  the  United  f^^^^^^ 
that  while  only  62  percent  were  over  10  years  old  In  1933.  there 
i?e  70  pe^nt  ^of  thSm  over  10  years  old  today.  That  means  our 
industrial  plant  has  slipped  backward  in  Its  vital  «1^P™«°^.,,,„„ 

T^ay  our  call  Is  for  Industrial  production  to  defend  the  Nation. 
To  eet  that  we  must  have  more  than  efficient  Government  organ- 
ization We  must  change  the  attitude  of  government  toward  In- 
Ss^  K  we  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  supreme  testof  na  lonai 
defenL  there  must  be  regeneration  of  the  springs  of  economy  life 
to  our  people.  We  must  restore  confidence  and  Uius  employment^ 
We  trulyneed  national  unity  for  this  moat  fundamental  part  of 
life   and  national  defense.  .^„-„«. 

prance  Is  today  paying  In  blood  the  penalty  for  a  S^ernment 
of  similar  economic  attitudes  under  the  government  of  Premier 

*^W^  have  no  good  reason  to  be  discouraged  or  fearful.  We  have 
th^fa^t  rest^ircea  In  the  world.  We  have  the  P-^^test  mechan- 
ical genius.  Our  men  are  courageous  and  our  women  Inspi^^^j^ 
f^imde  The  Whole  world  knows  the  capacity  of  the  UuiUd 
States  in  initiative.  In  execution.  In  creation,  and  performance^ 
Once  we  convince  the  world  that  our  capacities  are  organized  no 
St^n  wS  Stve  any  desire  to  establish  bases  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  make  any  attack  upon  us  now  or  any  other  tirne^ 
Human  Uberty  may  need  take  refuge  upon  this  continent.  We 
mmr^clen^y  be  prepared  to  defend  It  as  the  last  hope  of  the 
world.  

Who  Are  the  Friends  of  Labor? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  1940 


The  Isolated  vote  of  members  of  the  C.  I.  O .  which  organlzat  on 
has^n  at^rarwlth  Henry  Ford,  showed  that  51 J5  percent  of  the 
members  believed  Henry  Ford  helpful  to  labor.  r^tmr.. 

On  the  question  of  which  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  labor  faction. 
was  the  more  to  blame  for  the  present  conflict  ^^l^^^^T  ^i^' 
and  the  A    P.  of  L.,  39  4  percent  accused  Mr.  Le^^ls.  21  6  percent 
acCTiid  both  leaders.  11  percent  believed  Mr.  Green  more  at  fault 
IT^rwr^^ltTved  neither  to  be  at  fault,  and  24.2  percent  voted 

"^o\hS°que8tlon  In  the  poU  dealt  with  the  »"ltude  of  labor  on 
the  question  of  the  fairness  of  employers  and  revealed  that  m  three 
particulars  the  majority  of  those  answering  the  poll  believed  that 
more  than  half  the  employers  were  fair  on  hours,  working  condl- 

"°to 'j^t«*lo*the  question.  Tto  you  regard  picketing  as  a  good 
or  bad  method  of  protest?"  55.6  percent  of  the  votes  rejected 
picketing. 

National  Needs 


ARTICLE   PROM    THE   NEW   YORK   HERALD   TRIBUNE 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often  a  few  self- 
appointed  spokesmen  describe  themselves  as  the  fnends  of 
labor  and  charge  all  who  oppo^  their  Ideas  with  being  labor- 
baiters,  enemies  of  labor. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  those  self-appointed  egotists, 
those  holier-than-thou  critics,  some  of  whom  would  be  highly 
Indignant  were  they  accused  of  assuming  the  role  of  cham- 
pions of  labor  for  political  or  financial  purposes,  to  know  the 
result  of  a  recent  poU  on  the  question  as  to  which  of  a  certain 
named  group  had  been  helpful  to  labor. 

To  that  end  I  here  quote  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  28.  1940: 

POLL     OF     WOEKHtS     CAIX8     rOKD     BEST     FWEOT     OF     LAIIO«— "FORTONX" 
SUBVIT   aiPORTS   MANTTFACTURTB   LKADS  BOTH   GREEN    AND  LEWIS 

According  to  a  national  poll  of  organized  and  unorganized  work- 
ers the  results  of  which  wUl  appear  In  the  June  Issue  of  Fortune 
marine,  nearly  three-quarters  of  American  labor  believe  that 
H^  Ford  has  been  more  helpful  to  labor  than  has  John  L. 
Lewis  or  William  Green.  _  ,  ,^ 

Of  those  poUed.  members  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions the  American  PederaUon  of  Labor,  of  Independent  unions, 
and  of  no  unions.  44.6  percent  believed  that  John  L.  Lewis,  pr^- 
5ent  of  Ui?C.  I.e..  wm  harmful  to  labor,  and  18.2  percent  be- 
lieved that  WUUam  Green,  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  was  harmful 
to  iSor    Only  ia.3  percent  beUeved  that  Henry  Ford  was  harmful 

^to^wer  to  the  question.  ''Which  of  these  people  do  you  feel 
ha^  been  on  the  whole  helpful   to  labor  and   which  harmful? 
?3  6  p^nt  believed  that  H^  Ford  was  helpful  to  labor  49  7 
percent  believed  that  WUllam  Green   was  helpful,   and  only   32  6 
Dercent  voted  favorably  on  lir.  Lewis. 

The  list  that  foUowed  the  question  Included  Uie  names  o*  others 
nromlnSt  In  labor  questions.  Senator  Robebt  P.  Wagner  who  w^ 
K^  by  51.8  percent  to  be  helpful  to  labor,  received  the  s^ond 
UUT^  favorable  vote.  However.  42.6  percent  of  the  poll  voted 
-Dont  know"  on  Senator  Wacneb  ^  ,     ^    .». 

Earl  Browder.  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  received  the 
fewest  helpful  votas.  ooly  4:2  percent. 
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RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON   J     W     DITTER.   OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  foUowing  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  J.  W.  Ditter,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the 
National  Republican  Congressional  Committee,  over  the  red 
network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  station  KYW, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  May  25.  1940. 

In  my  well-considered  judgment  the  address  Is  a  master- 
piece of  statesmanship:  that  is  easy  to  say  yet  not  difficult  to 

justify.  If  you  read  it. 

This  speech  was  carefully  and  logically  thought  out.  It 
bears  evidence  of  Americanism,  rather  than  partisanship. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  far-sighted  speeches  deliv- 
ered in  days,  or  recently.  It  deserves  and  should  have  the 
careftU  consideration  of  all  those  who  care  more  for  this 
country  than  they  do  for  the  temporary  benefits  which  may 
accrue  to  them  by  virtue  of  any  partisan  political  affiliation. 

The  truth  Is  brought  home  to  all  of  us  in  uiunistakable 
terms  and  in  unequivocal  language  that  the  situation  in 
which  these  beloved  United  States  of  ours,  and  that  means 
our  country,  exists  by  reason  of  no  fault  save  that  of  the 
derelictions  of  duty,  and  the  continued  unjustified  experi- 
mentations of  the  present  administration,  superinduced  by 
Its  selfish  desire,  at  our  expense,  to  perpetuate  itself.  This 
cannot  be  successfully  contradicted  or  controverted. 

Never  before,  in  my  opinion,  has  the  situation  been  more 
truthfully  portrayed,  nor  has  the  attention  of  the  people 
or  of  the  American  public  been  more  directly  attracted  to 
the  exact  situation  that  obtaiiis  than  in  this  eloquent,  logi- 
cal, and  sensible  address: 

Ten  days  ago  the  President  addressed  a  Joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress It  was  a  dramatic  appearance  Nothing  was  left  undone 
to  impress  upon  the  Senate  and  the  House  the  serloiosness  of  the 
occasion  Not  only  the  Congress  but  the  country  was  anxious  for 
assurance  as  the  news  of  the  terrible  tragedy  In  Europe  became 
the  more  disquieting  day  by  day 

You  probably  heard  the  Presidents  message  on  the  air  that 
afternoon,  or.  you  may  have  heard  It  as  It  was  rebroadcast  several 
times  dxirlng  the  evening.  He  pictured  vividly  the  dangers  that 
modem  methods  of  warfare  entail.  Our  danger  was  made  very 
real  as  a  mlle-by-mlle  and  hoxir-by-hour  Imaginary  invasion  of 
the  country  was  outlined.  Even  the  cities  most  distant  from  the 
seacoast  were  included  In  the  posslbUltles  of  an  Invader's  attack. 
An  impression  of  Immediate  danger  was  created,  and  with  that 
Impression  there  came  a  doubt  of  our  own  safety  and  security  at 
this  time.  It  has  become  Increasingly  evident  day  by  day  that 
the  imfortunate  Impression  which  the  President's  address  made 
upon  thoxisands  of  our  people  was  one  of  feJU'  that  an  attack  by 
a  foreign  aggressor  was  Imminent.  I  believe,  and  I  think  you 
believe,  that  this  fear  must  be  dispelled  if  we  are  to  think  clearly 
and  plan  wisely  In  the  days  before  ua,  and  that  the  first  duty  of 
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national    leadenhlp    In    times   such   as    these    Ib    the   compelling 
challenge  to  a  real  courage. 

The  President  has  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  Nation  With 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  that  request  will  be  granted.  The  swift 
progress  of  the  forces  of  a  dictatorship  cannot  be  Ignored  Our 
defenses  must  be  adequate  In  the  light  of  pre.oent  world  condi- 
tions, and  whatever  funds  am  needed  must  be  provided 

A  unity  of  purpose  seems  assured  by  the  Congress.  Partl.sanshlp 
Will  play  no  part  In  the  efTort  to  solve  the  gigantic  task  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  proposals, 
the  far-reaching  con'<equencos  of  their  enactment,  the  ultimate 
effects  on  the  Rcncral  welfare  of  all  our  people  and  the  forces 
which  they  may  set  in  motion,  invite  the  careful  examination 
and  the  critical  analysis  which  our  two-party  system  of  govern- 
ment has  always  provided.  Only  as  such  examination  and  analy- 
sis Is  encouraged  can  we  hope  to  avoid  the  Inevitable  mistakes 
of   arbitrary  decisions. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  the  President  asked  that  we 
appropriate  immediately  "a  large  sum  of  money  to  procure  essen- 
tial equipment  of  all  kinds  for  a  larger  and  thoroughly  rounded- 
out  Army,  to  replace  all  old  Army  and  Navy  equipment  with  the 
latest  type  of  equipment,  to  increase  production  facilities."  The 
mes-sage  Implied  that  all  this  was  to  be  accomplished  with  the 
additional  funds  requested.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  the 
billlon-dollar  expenditure  was  only  a  ocglnnlng.  Nor  was  there 
any  suggestion  as  to  how  this  preparedness  program  would  be 
carried  out.  nor  as  to  how  the  bill  for  the  undertaking  was  to  be 
paid. 

The  appropriation  requested  by  the  President  will  be  made.  It 
win  finance  a  start  In  a  broad  program  of  expansion  and  the 
modernization  of  equipment  for  national  defense  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  only  an  approach  to  the  problem — not  Its  solution.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  is  vitally  important  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider factually  and  calmly  the  actual  condition  of  our  armed 
power  and  what  changing  world  conditions  now  Imperatively 
demand  It  should  help  put  Into  high  gear  the  national  indus- 
trial machine  which  during  the  last  7  years  has  had  so  little 
to  encourage  Its  expansion  and  which  is  Indispensable  If  an  effi- 
cient and  expeditious  development  of  our  defense  program  Is  to 
be  secured 

As  the  President  suggested.  "The  Congress  and  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive constitute  a  team  where  the  defense  of  the  hand  is  concerned" 
And  I  say  to  you  tonight.  If  that  team  is  to  perform.  If  that  team 
Is  to  plav  the  serious  game  expected  of  It.  the  Congress  should 
not  adjourn  until  it  has  had  the  fullest  opportunity  to  inquire 
Into  the  whole  proscram.  to  ascertain  the  purposes  and  the  plans, 
and  to  determine  the  means  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  that 
Which  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  coimtry  a  sense  of  absolute 
security 

I  believe,  and  I  think  vou  believe,  that  team  has  a  real  responsi- 
bility today  It  has  a  duty,  not  only  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  for  defense,  but  It  has  an  equally  solemn  duty  to  decide 
upon  the  moans  by  which  those  funds  are  to  be  secured  The 
two  go  hand  In  hand  They  are  one  problem  To  magnify  the 
one  and  Ignore  the  other  Is  neither  convincing  nor  courageous 
Deficits  do  not  make  good  defenses,  and  to  pile  one  debt  upon 
another  at  this  time  will  ineviUbly  mean  that  the  very  defenses 
BO  sorely  needed  will  be  weakened  Appropriations  are  almost 
always  popular,  but  a  storm  of  protest  usually  Is  arous-d— yes.  I 
might  say  almost  a  universal  protest  is  aroused  when  tax  measures 
are  presented  which  are  Intended  to  raise  the  revenue  for  the 
appropriations  which  have  been  made.  But  as  unpopular  as  a 
tax  measure  may  be.  I  believe  It  to  be  the  duty  of  the  present 
administration  to  Introduce  legislation  of  this  kind  at  once 

No  sooner  had  the  President  completed  his  me.ssage  than  legis- 
lative machinery  was  set  In  motion  by  the  majority  partv  to 
carry  out  the  proposals  for  expansion  and  modernization  Hear- 
ings got  under  way  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
scnt-itlves  by  the  regular  committees  to  provide  both  the  authori- 
zation and  the  appropriations  contemplated  by  the  Presidents 
proposal  Every  expedition  was  afforded  to  speed  the  ?nrct- 
ment  of  the  necessary  legislation,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no 
proposal  whatever  has  been  made  by  the  Democratic  majority 
which  would  give  either  the  Congress  or  the  country  a  hint  as  to 
how  the  bill  Is  to  be  paid 

Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  whUe  the  President  In  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  January  3  of  this  year  asked  It  "to  levy  addi- 
tional taxes  to  meet  the  emergency  spending  for  national  defense." 
his  request  apparently  has  not  been  pressed,  for  no  action  has  been 
taken  If  that  suggestion  was  timely  last  January,  as  it  was  then 
certainly  the  enlarged  program  makes  such  action  Imperative  at 
this  time  And  yet  every  Indication  points  to  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  administration's  plans  without  the 
presentation  of  any  proposal  whatever  of  the  methods  that  are  to 
be  taken  to  finance  the  new  defense  program  If  the  Congress  and 
the  President  as  a  team  owe  a  duty,  as  I  believe  they  do.  to  make 
the  Nation  invulnerable  against  the  attack  of  any  aggressor,  that 
same  team  the  Congress  and  the  President  playing  together,  owe  an 
immediate  duty  to  study  seriously,  consider  carefully,  and  enact 
courageously  those  mea.^ures  which  will  help  to  make  the  expanded 
mUitary  machine  an  effective  Instrtmient. 


One  statement  made  by  the  President  in  his  message  of  •  little 
more  than  a  week  ago  bears  repetition  tonight,  when  he  said.  Tbe 
clear  fact  Is  that  the  American  people  must  recast  their  thinking 
about  national  protection."  I  believe  that  to  be  true— we  must 
rcca.st  our  thinking  about  national  protection.  That  protection 
Includes  not  only  the  Army  and  the  Navy  but  the  whole  economic 
and  Industrial  life  of  the  Nation.  National  defense  means  more 
than  money  and  men  and  munitions.  No  defense  can  be  stronger 
than  the  economic  foundations  which  support  It  or  the  morale  of  tho 
people  who  sustain  It. 

We  must  n  cast  the  thinking  that  has  found  no  cause  for  alarm 
In  the  fact  that  our  spending  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  far 
in  excess  of  our  receipts:  that  our  national  outgo  year  by  year 
has  been  greater  than  our  national  Income;  that  a  philosophy  of 
spending  ourselves  into  prosperity  has  been  advocated  by  those 
m  charge  of  our  Government;  that  the  warning  which  has  been 
rep)eatedly  sounded  of  the  dangers  of  a  loose  fiscal  policy  has 
been  Ignored,  all  of  which  brings  us  today.  In  this  hour  of  real 
need,  face  to  face  with  the  grim  reality  that  profligacy  provides 
little    strength    in    the   time    of   a    national    emergency. 

We  must  recast  the  thinking  that  conceives  widespread  unem- 
ployment to  be  a  necessary  and  permanent  part  of  otir  way  of 
life;  that  Insists  our  Industrial  machine  can  no  longer  turn  unless 
the  hand  of  Government  Is  at  the  throttle;  that  falls  to  recognize 
the  danger  of  continued  tinkering  with  economic  forces;  that 
kills  the  spirit  of  adventure  by  destroying  the  hope  of  conquering 
new  frontiers,  and  that  leaves  the  dynamic  eneigy  of  men  and 
machines  and  money  standing  idle  In  what  should  be  the  thriv- 
ing market  places  of  the  Nation. 

We  must  recast  the  think. ng  that  has  urged  a  philosophy  of 
scarcity  as  a  solution  of  our  economic  Ills;  that  suggests  the 
widespread  curtailment  of  crops  as  a  means  of  acquiring  agri- 
cultural wealth;  that  paralyzes  the  industrial  productive  capacity 
of  the  Nation  by  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  administrative  agencies; 
that  penalizes  the  right  of  a  man  to  a  reasonable  profit  for  his 
Investments  of  time  and  talents  and  abilities,  and  that  holds 
the  vast  resources  of  our  national  wealth  within  the  confines  of 
a  series  of  social  and  economic  experiments. 

We  must  recast  the  thinking  that  places  a  premium  on  pater- 
nalism; that  urges  the  benefactions  of  government  as  the  meas- 
ure of  Its  effectiveness;  that  approves  bounties  as  a  bartering 
means  for  balloU.  and  that  encourages  a  spirit  of  dependency 
among  large  groups  of  our  people. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  at  this  time  recast  the  thinking  that 
countenances  any  encroachment,  direct  or  Indirect,  on  our  free 
Institutions;  that  winks  at  treason  as  an  essential  element  of 
tolerance;  that  accepu  any  emergency  as  an  excuse  for  relaxing 
establlshf^d  limitations,  and  that  lends  Its  approval  to  an  evasion 
of    constitutional    restraints. 

The  need  today  Is  a  prompt  recasting  of  much  of  the  thinking 
that  has  been  Indulged  In  since  1933  and  that  has  formed  the  basii 
of  national  policies  during  that  time.  An  abrupt  about  face  is 
needed  along  many  lines.  Billions  spent  for  modernizing  our  ma- 
chines of  war  will  be  wasted  unless  our  thinking  is  set  straight — 
unless  some  of  the  homely  virtues  are  again  woven  Into  the  fabric 
of  our  national  life.  They  are  Jtist  as  essential  to  our  security  aa 
weapons  of  warfare  Without  them  our  rearmament  will  be  in  vain. 
Honesty,  thrift,  industry  must  be  made  a  part  of  the  defense  plans 
of  the  Nation.  A  unity  of  purpose  must  be  built  on  mutual  under- 
standing and  mutual  helpfulness  among  all  our  people.  It  must 
be  bound  together  by  cords  of  cherished  traditions — love  of  liberty 
and  a  will  to  be  free.  It  must  find  Its  life  and  Its  Inspiration  In 
the  great  moral  forces  which  from  day  to  day  prove  our  faith  In  a 
living  God  and  which  challenge  oiu-  courage  to  work  out  the  des- 
tiny which  He  has  in  store  for  us.  To  this  unity  of  purpose  we 
Republicans,  not  as  party  men  but  as  Americans,  pledge  our  honor 
and  our  devotion. 

Sunshine  Anthracite  Coal  Co.  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

ly  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


OPINION  OP  THE  SUPKEaffl  COURT 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the 
Sunshine  Anthracite  Coal  Co..  appellant,  against  Homer  M. 
Adkins  as  collector  of  internal  revenue  lor  the  district  of 
Arkansas. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  supreme   Court    of    the   United   States.     No.   «>*•  ,  <^*o^'"„*«™i' 
1939     The  Sumhint  Anthracite  CcaX  Co..  appellant,  y.  Homer 
M    Adkina.  as  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  of 
Arkansas.     Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas.     May  20,  19401 
Mr   Justice  Douglas  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
The  labor  provisions  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Conservation  Act  of 
1935   (49  Stat    991)   were  held  unconstitutional  by  this  Court  m 
Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.  (298  U.  8.  238) .     The  Bituminous  Coal  Act 
of  1937   (50  Stat.  72)    was  thereupon  enacted.     It  eliminated  those 
provisions  of  the  earlier  act  and  made  other  substantive  and  struc- 
tural changes.'     The  basic  problem  here  Involved  Is  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  1937  act.  ^  ^.  .  .».  ♦.„    «* 
That  act  provides  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
bitximinous   coal    by   the   National    Bituminous    Coal    Commission 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  bltumlnous-coal  industry.     Its  aun  is 
the  stabilization  of  the  Industry  primarily  through  price  fixing  ana 
the  elimination  of  unfair  competition.    It  Is  provided  in  section  4 
that  the  coal  producers,  accepting  membership,  shall  be  organlzea 
under  the  Bltiunlnous  Coal  Code.     Some  20  district  boards  of  code 
members  are  provided  for,  which  are  to  operate  as  an  aid  to  the 
Commission  but  subject  to  its  pervasive  surveUlance  and  a^tt^or^y 
The  statute  specifies  In  detail  the  methods  of  their  organization 
and  operation,  the  scope  of  their  functlcns.  and  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  over  them.     The  Commission  Is  empowered  to  Hx 
minimum  prices  for  code  members  in  accordance  with  stated  stand- 
ards    Under  section  4.  H  (a),  each  board  shall  "on  Its  own  motion 
or   when   directed   by   the   Commission"   propose   minimum   prices 
pursuant    to    prescribed    statutory    standards.     These    may    be    ap- 
nroved    disapproved,    or   modified   by   the    Commission    as   the   basis 
for    the   coordination   of   minimum    prices.     Somewhat    comparable 
machinery  is  provided  for  such  coordination  of  minimum  prices    in 
common  conaummg  market  areas  upon  a  fair  competitive  basis, 
section  4    n    (b),   and  for  establishment  of   rules   and   reg\ilatlons 
Incldentai   to  the   sale  and  distribution   of  coal   by   code   members, 
section  4  n  (a).     The  Commission  Is  also  given  power  by  section  4. 
n  (c)    to'  establish  maximum  prices  for  code  members  pursuant  to 
standards  prescribed  therein.     The  sale,  delivery,  or  oCTer  for  sale 
of  coal  below  the  minimum  or  above  the  maximum  prices  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  Is  made  a  violation  of  the  code,  section 
4   n  (e)      So  are  numerous  practices,  specified  In  section  4.  n  (i). 
as  unfair  methods  of  competition.     And  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
coal  at  prices  below  the  pre9crlt)ed  minimum  or  above  the  maximum 
are  invalid  and  unenforceable,  section  4.  II   (e).     The  Commission 
may    after  hearing,  revoke  the  code  membership  of  any  coal  pro- 
ducer for  willful  violation  of  the  code  or  of  any  reg\ilatlon  made 
thereunder,  section  5  (b).  ^„„^v«        ^j 
Section  3(a)  imposes  an  excise  tax  of  1  cent  per  ton  of  2.(XX)  pounds 
uoon  the  sale  or  other  disposition  by  the  producer  of  bituminous 
coal   prcduced   In   the   United   States.'     Section   3    (b)    Imposes   an 
additional  19', -percent  tax  (based  on  sale  price  or  In  certain  cases 
on  fair  market  value)   on  sales  of  bituminous  coal  by  producers 
"which  would  be  subject  to  the  application  of  the  conditions  and 
provisions  of   the  code   provided   for   in  section   4.   or  of   the  pro- 
visions of  section  4-A."  *     Producers  who  are  members  of  the  code 
are  exempt  from  that  tax.     As  we  shall  see.  the  interpretation  of 
■ectlon  3  tb)  Is  a  subject  of  controversy.    But  If,  as  the  Government 
contends,  the  19',, -percent  tax  is  applicable  to  sales  by  nonmembers. 
there  are  strong  inducements  for  Joining  the  code. 

Machinery  Is  provided  in  section  4-A  for  obUinlng  exemptions.  A 
oroducer  who  believes  that  any  commerce  In  coal  Is  not.  or  may 
not  be  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  may  fUe  an  appli- 
cation for  exemption  with  the  Commission.  Subject  to  qualifica- 
tions not  material  here,  the  filing  of  such  application  "in  good 
faith"  exempts  the  applicant  from  any  "obligation,  duty,  or  lia- 
bility '  imposed  by  section  4  pending  action  by  the  Commission  on 
the  appll<»«on.  The  Commission  shall  grant  the  application  or. 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  shall  deny  or  otherwise 

>  H  Rept.  No.  294,  75th  Cong  .  Ist  sess..  pp.  3-3. 

•Though  we  refer  throughoi-t  to  the  Commission,  It  should  ije 
noted  that  Ite  functions  have  been  administered  since  July  1.  1939, 
bv  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
liorsanlzatlon  Plan  No.  II.  sec.  4  (a)  and  (b),  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congreas  May  6.  1939.  Public  Resolution  No.  20. 
76:h  Cong  .  1st  sess.,  ch.  193,  approved  June  7,  1939. 

» These  provisions  are  now  found  In  see.  SMO  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  (53  Stat.  430 >.  The  1-cent  tax  was  apparently  designed 
to  cover  the  administrative  costs  of  the  act.  See  H.  Rept.  No.  294. 
supra  note  1.  pp.  2-3.  recommending  a  one-half-percent  tax,  whl^ 
in  conference  was  changed  to  1  cent  per  ton.  H.  Rept.  No.  578. 
75th  Cong..  Ist  sess..  p.  5. 

•  Sec  4  as  wc  have  seen,  governs  the  constitution  and  operation 
of  the  code.  Sec.  4-A  provides.  Inter  alia,  that  the  Commlarton 
■hall  subject  coal  in  Intrastate  commerce  to  the  provision*  of  sec. 
4  If  It  finds  after  bearing  that  tranaactlona  in  that  coal  "cause  any 
undue  or  unrea«onable  advantage,  preference,  or  prejudice  "be- 
tween persona  and  localities  In  such  commerce  on  the  one  band 
and  interstate  coal  on  the  other  hand,  or  any  undue,  unreasonable, 
or  unjust  discrimination  against  Interstate  commerce  In  coal,  or 
In  any  ^v^Xf^  directly  affect  Interstate  commerce  In  coal." 


dlsooee  of  It  An  applicant  aggrieved  by  such  denial  or  other  dis- 
SfJn  may  obtain  a  review  of  the  order  in  the  Court  of  Appea  s 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In  the  court  of  appeals  In  the  circuit 
where  he  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business  (sec.  6  (b)  ). 
■n?e  findlnS  or  the  Commission  as  to  the  facts,  U  support«i  by 
substantial  evidence,  are  conclusive.  «««.„^  ,„ 

Appellant  is  lessee  of  coal  lands  In  Arkansas  and  Is  engaged  In 
the  business  of  mining  and  shipping  coal.     It  has  not  subscribed  to 
or  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  bitumUious  coal  code  provided  for 
in  section  4  of  the  act.    In  August  1937  it  filed  an  application  for 
exemption  on  the  grounds  that  its  coal  was  not  bituminous  coa    as 
defined  in  section  17  (b)  of  the  act.'    The  Commission  held  a  pub- 
lic  hearing  on   that   application   in  October    1937"     Appellant   ap- 
neared   Introduced  evidence,  and  was  heard  on  oral  argument  before 
the  Commission.^     In  August   1938  the  Commission  handed  down 
an  opinion  with  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  and  entered 
an   order   denying   appellants   application   for   exemption   on    the 
erounds  that  Its  coal  was  bituminous  within  the  meaning  of  sect. on 
17    (b)       Appellant  obtained  a  review  of  this  order   in  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals.     That  court  held  that  the  Commission  had  Juris- 
diction to  determine  the  status  of  coal  claimed  to  be  exempt,  and 
that  the  Commission's  decision  was  based  on  substanUal  evidence. 
It  accordingly  affirmed  the  order  [Sunshine  Anthracite  Coal  Co.  v. 
National    Bituminous    Coal    Commission.    105    F      (2d)     o59).      We 
denied  certiorari  (308  U.  S.  604).  ^  *  .» 

In  May  1938.  while  the  above  proceeding  was  pending  before 
the  Commission,  appellee  demanded  that  appellant  pay  the  taxes, 
penalties,  and  interest  accruing  under  section  3  (b)  of  the  act 
for  the  period  ending  February  1938,  and  filed  a  notice  of  tax 
Uen  against  appellants  property.  Thereupon  appellant  flicU  its 
complaint  In  this  suit  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  the  tax.  A 
three-Judge  court  was  convened,  which  Issued  a  temporary  in- 
junction Apparently  no  further  action  was  taken  in  this  case 
until  after  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  In  Sun- 
Shine  Anthracite  Coal  Co.  v.  Sational  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission supra,  when  appellee  filed  a  supplemental  answer  stat- 
ine  that  the  decision  in  that  case  was  res  judicata  as  to  the  status 
of  appellant's  coal  under  the  act  and  that  the  district  court  hp.d 
no  Jurisdiction  over  that  subject  matter.  The  coxirt  below 
denied  appeUants  motion  to  strike  that  portion  of  the  answer 
(31  F  Supp  12.5).  The  case  was  tried.  The  court  held  the 
act  to  be  constitutional  and  dismissed  the  bill  on  the  merits.' 
The  case  Is  here  on  appeal  (50  Stat.  752;  28  U.  S  C.  A  ,  sec. 
380  (ft)  )  • 

I  Appellant  argues  that  It  Is  not  subject  to  the  19 'i -percent 
tax  Imposed  by  section  3  (b)  because  that  section  does  not  apply 
to  producers  who  are  not  members  of  the  code.  Its  argument 
rests  on  the  construction  of  section  3  (b)  and  section  4.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  former  places  the  19 ij -percent  tax  on  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  coal  "which  would  be  subject  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  conditions  and  provisions  of  the  code  provided  lor  in 
section  4  or  of  the  provisions  of  section  4-A  "  S:?ctlon  4  provides 
that  the  "provisions  of  such  code  shall  apply  oiily  to  such  code 
members."  Appellant  therefore  contends  that  the  tax  is  not 
applicable  to  its  coal,  since  the  coal  produced  by  a  noncode  i-ro- 
ducer  such  as  appellant  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  code. 
But  If  the  19  2 -percent  tax  is  not  applicable  to  noncode  mem- 
bers. It  Is  not  applicable  to  anyone,  since  section  3  (b1  exempts 
code  members  from  that  tax.  That  construction  would  read  che 
19 4 -percent  tax  out  of  the  act.  The  essential  sanction  of  tha 
act  would  then  disappear  and  its  effectiveness  would  be  8enou?ly 
Impaired.  That  alternative  will  not  be  taken  where  a  construction 
Is  possible  which  will  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  act  and  the  utility 
of  the  language  in  que.stion.  See  Armstrong  Paint  (fr  Varnish 
Works  V.  Su-Enamel  Corporation  (305  U.  S.  315.  333)  and  cases  cited. 
Only  a  highly  strained  construction  of  section  3  (b)  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  noncode  members  are  exempt  from  the 
194 -percent  tax.  It  seems  that  Congress  made  a  deliberate  choice 
of  words  when  it  said  that  the  tax  applied  to  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  coal  which  "woxild  be"  subject  to  section  4  and  section 

•Sec.  17  (b)  provides:  "The  term  "bituminous  coal'  includes  all 
bituminous,  semlbltumlnous.  and  subbituminous  coal  and  shall 
exclude  lignite,  which  Is  defined  as  a  Ugnitlc  coal  having  calorific 
value  In  British  thermal  uniU  of  less  than  7.600  per  pound  and 
having  a  natural  moisture  content  In  place  In  the  mine  of  30  per- 
cent or  more." 

•This  hearing  was  not  restricted  to  appellant's  application.  Other 
producers  In  the  same  field  Intervened. 

'  The  liberal  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  beard  afforded  appel- 
lant are  Illustrated  by  the  following:  In  January  1938  the  rept^rt 
of  the  examiner  was  served  on  appellant.  In  May  1938  a  proposed 
report  of  the  Commission  was  Issued  giving  appellant  30  days  to 
file  exceptions  and  briefs  and  in  that  event  to  apply  for  oral  argu- 
ment. Appellant  filed  exceptions  and  asked  for  oral  argument. 
Notice  of  oral  argument  was  Issued  and  oral  argument  was  had. 
Thereafter  the  Commission  issued  its  order  denying  the  application. 

•  It  granted,  however,  a  permanent  injunction  against  collection 
of  taxes  prior  to  December  4.  1939.  the  date  on  which  this  Court 
denied  a  petition  for  rehearing  on  the  petition  for  certiorari  (308 
U.  8.  638).  Appellee  has  not  appealed  from  that  part  of  the  decree- 
The  Court  also  granted  a  stay  with  respect  to  collection  of  taxes 
accruing  after  December  4,  1939.  pending  final  disposition  of  this 
appeal. 
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4-A  Section  4  Is  made  expressly  applicable  "only  to  matters  and 
transactions  in  or  directly  affecting  Interstate  commerce  In  bitu- 
minous coal.  "  Hence  it  seems  plain  that  the  Ux  was  intended  to 
apply  only  to  thoee  sales  by  noncode  niembers  which  "would  be" 
subject  to  regulation  under  section  4.  Appellant's  coal  plainly  falls 
In  that  cla.ss.  since  practically  its  entire  output  is  sold  to  pur- 
chasers outside  the  State  of  Arkansas.  To  sustain  appellant's  posi- 
tion, we  would  not  only  have  to  substitute  "Is"  for  "would  be"; 
we  would  have  to  override  the  express  congressional  plan  to  make 
the  19 -I -percent  tax  "in  aid  of  the  regulation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce" In  bituminous  coal »  That  would  be  not  only  to  rewrite 
section  3  lb)  but  to  remake  the  whole  sututory  scheme.  Obviously 
f-uch  a  task  is  not  for  the  courts. 

II.  Appellant  challenges  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  on  the 
grounds  that  the  19'j-percent  tax  Is  not  a  tax  but  a  penalty,  that 
Congress  lacks  the  power  to  fix  minimum  prices  for  bituminous 
coal  sold  in  interstate  commerce,  that  there  has  been  an  invalid 
delegation  of  legislative  and  judicial  power,  and  that  the  division 
of  bituminous  coal  into  code  and  noncode  classes  is  improper. 

Clearly  this  tax  is  not  designed  merely  for  revenue  purpo.ses  In 
purpose  and  effect  it  is  primarily  a  sanction  to  enforce  the  rtgula- 
tory  provisions  of  the  act  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  statute 
Is  invalid  and  the  tax  unenforceable.  Congress  may  impose  penalties 
In  aid  of  the  exercise  of  sny  of  its  entunerated  powers.  The  power 
of  taxation  gi  anted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  may  be  utilized 
as  a  sanctu  n  tor  the  exercise  of  another  power  which  is  granted  it. 
(Head  Mcncy  Cases.  112  U.  S  580.  596.  And  see  Sonzinsky  v.  United 
States.  300  U   S   506.)     It  Is  so  utilized  here. 

The  regulatory  provi.sicns  are  clearly  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  These  pro- 
visions are  applicable  only  to  sales  or  transactions  in  or  directly 
or  Intimately  affecting  interstate  commerce.  The  fixing  of  prices, 
the  proscription  cf  unfair  trade  practices,  the  establishment  of  mar- 
kttlng  rules  r.-spccting  svich  sales  of  bituminous  coal,  constitute 
regulations  within  tlie  competence  of  Congress  under  the  commerce 
clause.  As  .stated  by  Mr  Justice  Cardozo  In  his  di-ssent  in  Carter 
V.  Carter  Cocl  Co .  supra,  p  326.  "To  regulate  the  price  for  .such 
transactions  is  to  legulate  commerce  Itself,  and  not  alore  its  ante- 
cedent conditions  or  Its  ultimate  consequences  "  (See  Tagg  Bros 
<t  Moorhead  v  United  States.  280  U.  S.  420.)  What  Is  true  of  prices 
is  true  of  the  attachment  of  other  conditions  to  the  flow  of  a  com- 
modity in  interstate  channels  [Mulford  v.  Smith.  307  U  S.  38.  and 
cases  cited)  Since  this  power,  when  It  exists.  Is  complete  in  Itself 
{Gtbbon.i  v  Ogden.  9  Wheat.  1.  196),  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  an  exertion  of  the  paramount 
Federal  power  over  interstate  commerce  (See  United  States  v. 
Rock  Rcva!  Cooperative.  Inc  .  307  U.  S    533  ) 

Nor  does  the  act  violate  the  fifth  amendment.  Price  control  Is 
one  of  the  means  available  to  the  States  {Nebbia  v.  New  York.  291 
U  S  502)  and  to  the  Congress  [United  States  v.  Rock  Royal  Coop- 
erative. Inc.  supra)  in  their  resjjective  domains  {Baldinn  v. 
G.  A.  F.  Seelig.  Inc  .  294  U  S  511)  for  the  protection  and  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  economy.  But  appellant  claims  that  this  act 
is  not  an  apprcpriate  exercise  of  the  congressional  power.  It  urges 
that  the  nature  and  use  of  bituminous  coal  In  nowise  endanger  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  populace;  that  no  question  of  conservation 
is  involved;  that  the  ills  of  the  industry  are  attributable  to  over- 
production; tliat  the  increa.se  of  prices  will  cause  a  further  less  of 
markets  and  add  to  the  afflictions  which  beset  the  industry;  and 
that  the  ccT-.^umlnp  public  will  be  deprived  of  the  wholetome  re- 
striction cf  the  antitrust  laws  Those  matters,  however,  relate  to 
questions  of  policy,  to  the  wisdom  cf  the  legislation,  and  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  remedy  chosen — matters  which  are  not  our 
conrern.  If  wc  endeavored  to  appraise  them  we  would  be  tres- 
passing on  the  legii-lative  domain.  And  If  we  undertook  to  narrow 
the  scope  of  Federal  intervention  In  this  field,  as  suggested  by  appel- 
lant, we  wculd  be  blind  to  at  least  30  years  of  history.  For  a  genera- 
tion there  have  been  various  manifestations  of  incessant  demand 
lor  Federal  intervention  in  the  coal  Industry  '"  The  investigations 
preceding  the  1935  aid  1937  acts  are  replete  with  an  exposition  of 
the  conditioiif  which  have  beset  that  Industry  "  Official  "  and 
private  ^'-  records  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 


•H  Rept  No  294,  supra,  note  1,  states  concerning  this  tax  (p.  4)  : 
"Under  subsection  (b)  a  tax  of  19>4  percent  is  applied  to  coal 
which  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  In  section  4  or  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4A  Producers  who  are  code  members  are  ex- 
empt from  this  tax  This  tax  is  intended  to  be  in  aid  of  the  regu- 
lation of  interstate  commerce  in  coal  provided  for  in  sections  4  and 

'•  National  Resources  Committee.  Energy  Resources  and  National 
Policy    (1939),    pp     41-123.    338-346,    405^-423 

'   Hearings  on  H   R   8479.  74th  Cong..  Ist  sess 

"National  Resources  Committee,  Energy  Resources  and  National 
Policy  supra  ncte  10:  H  Rept  No  1800,  74th  Cong  .  1st  scfs..  cov- 
ering the  1935  act:  S  Rept  No.  252.  H.  Rept  No.  294,  75th  Cong.. 
1st  sess  covering  the  1937  act;  Appalachian  Coals.  Inc  .  v.  United 
States  (288  U.  8  344) ;  Third  Annual  Report  Under  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Act  of  1937   (1940).  pp.  4-5.  ,,«„«.      „ 

"Hamilton  A:  Wright,  the  Case  of  Bituminous  Coal  (1926):  Re- 
port of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meetmg  of  the  National  Coal  Aasocla- 
Uon.  October  1934,  pp.  »-ll.  9^-91. 


Justice  Cardozo  In  the  Carter  case  (p.  330)  that  free  competition  had 
been  "degraded  into  anarchy"  In  the  bltumlnous-coal  Industry. 
Overproduction  and  savage,  competitive  warfare  wasted  the  indus- 
try. Labor  and  capital  alike  were  the  victims.  Financial  distress 
among  operators  and  acute  poverty  among  miners  prevailed  even 
during  periods  of  general  prosperity.  This  history  of  the  bltu- 
mlnous-coal industry  is  written  In  blood  as  well  as  In  Ink. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  Congress  that  price  fixing  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  unfair  competitive  practices  were  appropriate  methods 
for  prevention  of  the  financial  ruin,  low  wages,  poor  working  con- 
ditions, strikes,  and  disruption  of  the  channels  of  trade  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  demoralized  price  structures  In  this  in- 
dustry. If  the  strategic  character  of  this  Industry  In  our  economy 
and  the  chaotic  conditions  which  have  prevailed  in  it  do  not 
Justify  legislation,  it  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  what  would.  To  Invali- 
date this  act  we  would  have  to  deny  the  existence  of  power  on  the 
part  of  Congress  under  the  commerce  clause  to  deal  directly  and 
specifically  with  those  forces  which  in  Its  Judgment  should  not  be 
permitted  to  dislocate  an  important  segment  of  our  economy  and 
to  disrupt  and  burden  Interstate  channels  of  trade  That  step 
could  not  be  taken  without  plain  disregard  to  the  Constitution. 
There  are  limits  on  the  powers  of  the  States  to  act  as  respects  these 
interstate  Industries  {Baldwin  v.  G.  A.  F.  Sellig.  Inc..  supra).  If 
the  industry  acting  on  its  own  had  endeavored  to  stabilize  the 
markets  through  price-fixing  agreements,  it  would  have  run  afoul 
of  the  Sherman  Act  (United  States  v.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co..  Inc.. 
309  U.  S  — ).  But  that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  no-man's 
land  between  the  State  and  Federal  domains.  Certainly  what 
Congress  has  forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Act  it  can  modify.  It  may 
do  so  by  placing  the  machinery  of  price  fixing  in  the  hands  of 
public  agencies.  It  may  single  out  for  separate  treatment,  as  It  has 
done  on  various  occasions,"  a  particular  industry  "and  thereby  re- 
move the  penalties  of  the  Sherman  Act  as  respects  it.  Congress 
under  the  commerce  clause  is  not  impotent  to  deal  with  what  it 
may  consider  to  be  dire  consequences  of  laU.sez-falre.  It  Is  not 
powerless  to  take  steps  in  mitigation  of  what  in  Its  Judgment  are 

abuses  of  cutthroat  competition.  And  it  is  not  limited  in  its 
choice  between  unrestrained  self-regulation  on  the  one  hand  and 
rigid  prohibitions  on  the  other.  The  commerce  clause  empowers  It 
to  undertake  stabilization  of  an  Interstate  Industry  through  a  proc- 
ess of  price  fixing  which  safeguards  the  public  Interest  by  placing 
price  control  In  the  hands  of  Its  administrative  representative 
(United  States  v.  Rock  Royal  Cooperative.  Inc..  supra).  That  was 
the  choice  which  Congress  made  here.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
Carter  ca.se  which  .stands  in  the  way.  The  majority  of  the  Court 
in  that  case  did  not  pass  on  the  price-fixing  features  of  the  earlier 
act  The  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  In  separate  mi- 
nority opinions  expressed  the  view  that  the  price-fixing  features 
ol  the  earlier  act  were  constitutional.  We  rest  on  their  conclusions 
for  sustaining  the  present  act. 

Nor  does  the  act  contain  an  invalid  delegation  of  legislative 
power.  Under  section  4,  II  (c)  the  Commission  may  fix  maximum 
prices  when  in  the  public  interest  it  deems  it  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  the  consumer  against  unreasonably  high  prices.  These 
maximum  prices  must  be  fixed  at  a  uniform  increase  above  mini- 
mum prices  so  that  In  the  aggregate  they  will  yield  a  reasonable 
return  above  the  weighted  average  total  cost  of  the  district.  And 
no  maximum  price  shall  be  established  for  any  mine  which  will 
not  yield  a  fair  rettrni  on  the  fair  value  of  the  property.  The 
minimum  prices  to  be  fixed  must  conform  to  the  following 
standards:  Tlie  weighted  average  cost  for  each  minimum  price 
area  must  be  computed,  the  elements  of  cost  being  defined;  a 
classification  of  the  various  sizes  and  grades  of  coal  shall  be  made 
which  reflects  as  nearly  as  possible  the  relative  market  value  of 
the  various  kinds,  qualities,  and  sizes  of  coal,  which  Is  Just  and 
equitable  as  between  producers  within  the  district  and  which  has 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public;  and  coordi- 
nated minimum  prices  shall  be  established  for  such  coal  (a)  which 
reflect  as  nearly  as  pos-sible,  the  relative  market  values  at  points 
of  delivery  taking  into  account  specifically  enumerated  factors, 
(b)  which  preserve,  as  nearly  em  may  be  existing,  fair  competitive 
oppcrtunltlcs,  (c)  which  are  Just  and  equitable  as  between  the 
districts,  and  (d)  which,  consistently  with  the  process  of  coordi- 
nation, yield  a  return  to  each  area  approximating  its  weighted 
average  cost  per  ton. 

The  problem  of  fixing  reasonable  prices  for  bituminous  coal  can- 
not be  differentiated  legally  from  the  task  of  fixing  rates  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (41  Stat.  484;  49  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  16)  and 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  (42  Stat.  166;  7  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  211). 
The  laiter  provide  the  standard  of  "just  and  reasonable"'  to  guide 
the  administrative  body  in  the  rate-making  process.  The  validity 
ol  that  standard  (Tagg  Bros.  &  Moorhead  v.  United  States,  supra), 
the  appropriateness  of  the  criterion  of  the  "public  Interest"  In 
various  contexts  (New  York  Central  Securities  Corporation  v.  United 
States  287  U.  S.  12,  24;  United  States  v.  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc., 
272  U.  S.  1;  i4t'enf  v.  United  States.  266  U.  S.  127),  the  legality  of 
the  standard  of  "unreasonable  obstruction"  to  navigation  (Union 
Bridge  Co.  v  United  States.  204  U.  S.  364)  all  make  It  clear  that 
there  is  a  valid  delegation  of  authority  in  this  case.    The  standards 


"  See  United  State*  v.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  supra,  p.  — . 
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which  Conjrrea  has  provided  here  far  exceed  tn  8I*«"^"y  9**^^ 
Ih^ch  S°e^n  susUlned.  Certainly  In  the  hands  of  expcn*  the 
rmSa  which^^s  haa  nippUed  are  whoUy  adeqviate  for  carry- 
m.?^ut  Sie  gS^r^TJollcy  aid  purpoae  of  the  act.  To  require 
S^°^uW  tTto  msl^  on  a  degree  °^  «"="*^^,y^"S^. ^^! 
Scks  lesal  neowrtty  but  which  does  not  comport  with  the  requtte- 
mefts  TtSratoilnlstratlve  process.  Delegation  by  Congress  has 
hS^  b^n^ecognized  as  necesaary  In  order  that  the  exertion  of 
Sa^e  J^S^^oes  not  become  a  futUlty  (Cumn  v.  WoUoce 
3M  U  8  1  IS.  and  cases  cited) .  But  the  effecUvenesa  of  boththe 
ieglslaUTe  and  administrative  processes  would  become  endangered 
if  C^Eress  were  under  the  constitutional  compulsion  of  flJling  In 
Sie  deSSTbeyondthe  Uberal  prescription  here.  Then  the  burdens 
S  nSnut^  woxSS  ^  apt  to  clSg  the  administration  of  >he  ^^^  «^d 
deorlve  the  agency  of  that  nexlbllity  and  dispatch  which  are  its 
^?ent  vlrtu^  pJr  these  reasons  we  hold  that  the  standards  with 
whrch  Congress  has  supplied  the  Commission  are  plainly  valid 
i  United  States^.  Rock  Royal  Ccx)perative.  Inc.,  supTA). 

Nor  baa  Congress  delegated  its  legislative  authority  to  the 
industrv  The  members  of  the  code  function  subordlnately  to  the 
commission.  It.  not  the  code  authorities,  determines  the  prices, 
and  It  has  authority  and  surveillance  over  the  activities  of  these 
authorities.  Sine*  lawmaking  is  not  entrusted  to  the  l^^f  ry. 
this  statmory  Echeme  U  unquestionably  valid   (Cumn  v.   Wallace. 

suDra,  and  cases  cited).  ^       ^^     «»     *     *».- 

But  appellant  maintains  that  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
commission  to  determine  what  coal  Is  subject  to  the  act  is  unlawful 
bSSmTof  uncertainty  in  the  statutory  definition  of  bltum  nous 
coal  Section  17  (b)  defines  the  term  "bituminous  coal  as  foUows: 
•The  term  'bltumlnoua  coal'  includes  aU  bituminous,  semlbitu- 
mlnoua.  and  subbltumlnous  coal  and  shall  exclude  lignite  which  is 
defined  as  a  lignitlc  coal  having  calorific  value  In  British  thermal 
units  of  less  than  7.e00  per  pound  and  having  a  natural  moisture 
content  In  place  In  the  mhie  of  30  percent  or  more. 

As  m  the  case  of  the  term  "Interurban'  electric  railway  In  the 
RaUwav  Labor  Act  (Shields  v.  Utah.  Idaho  Central  Railroad  Co..  305 
U  S  177)  we  think  the  definition  of  bituminous  coal  is  wholly 
adequate  as  a  sUndard  for  administrative  action  The  fact  that 
It  is  not  a  chemist's  or  an  engineer's  definition  Is  not  fatal.  The 
definition  Is  not  devoid  of  meaning.  We  are  unable  to  say  that  It 
cannot  be  applied  ao  as  to  delineate  the  areas  In  which  Congress 
Intended  to  make  this  system  of  control  effective.  The  'act  that 
many  Instances  may  occur  where  Its  application  may  be  difficult 
is  merely  to  emphasize  the  natvire  of  the  administrative  problem 
and  the  reason  for  the  grant  of  latitude  by  the  Congress.  The  diffi- 
culty or  ImpoealbUity  of  drawing  a  statutory  line  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  supplying  merely   a   statutory   guide    (Of.   Piedmont   <fr 

fiorthem  Bailtoay  Co.  v.  iHterstate  Commerce  Commission,  286  U.  S. 

299  312)      That  guide  is  sufficiently  precise  for  an  intelligent  deter- 
mination of  the  ultimate  questions  of  fact  by  experts. 

Nor  is  there  an  invalid  delegation  of  Judicial  power.     To  hold 
that  there  was  wovUd  be  to  txim  back  the  clock  on   at  least  a 
half  century  of  administrative  law.    The  question  of  whether  or 
not   appellant   should    be   subjected   to   the   regiUatory   provisions 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  was  one  which  the  Congress  could 
decide   In  the  exercise  of  Its  powers  under  the  commerce  clause. 
In  lieu  of  making  that  decision   Itself.  It  could  bring  to  Its  aid 
the  serrlces  of  an  administrative  agency.     And  It  could  delegate 
to  that  agency  the  determination  of  the  question  of  fact  whether 
a  parUcular   coal   producer   feU   within   the   act    (Shields   v.    Utah 
Idaho  Central  RaUrood  Co..  supra,  p.   180).     The  fact   that  such 
determination  Involved  an  Interpretation  of  the  term  •'bituminous 
coal"  la  of  no  more  significance  here  than  was  the  fact  that  in 
the  Shields  case  a  decUion  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion  of   what   conaUtuted   an   "interurban"   electric   railway   was 
nece«ary  for  the  ultimate  finding  aa  to  the  appUcabllity  of  the 
Railway  Lalxtr  Act   to  carriers.     That  problem   involvea  no   more 
than  the  adequacy  of  the  standard  governing  the  exercise  of  the 
delegated   authority.    Furthennore,   on   this   phase   of   the   case, 
appellant   has   received    all    the    Judicial    review    to    which    it    Is 
entitled.     Aa  we  have  seen,  it  obtained  a  review  under  section  6 
(b)    of  the  Commission's  denial  of  iU  application  for  exemption. 
The  functions  of  the  courto  cease  when  it  U  ascertained  that  the 
findings  of  the  Oommlaslon  meet  the  statutory  test   (Rocheiter 
Telephone  Corporation  v.  United  States.  307  U.  S.  125,  146). 

Appellant  ccmtenda  that  the  atatutory  classification  of  coal  into 
code  and  noncodc  classes  and  the  appUcaUon  of  the  19»4 -percent 
tax  to  the  latter  are  improper  \inder  the  fifth  amendment.  Its 
objection  Is  not  premised  on  lack  of  due  process.  Nor  could  It  be 
in  view  of  the  elaborate  machinery  and  procedtu-e  for  the  act's 
enforcement  which  the  Congress  has  provided.  Rather  appellant's 
objection  Is  founded  on  its  claim  of  dlacrlminaUon.  But  the  fifth 
amendment,  unlike  the  fourteenth,  has  no  equal -protection  clause 
(SteiPttrd  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis,  301  U.  8.  648.  584.  and  cases 
cited)  And  there  Is  ""no  reqtilrement  of  uniformity  In  connection 
with  the  ccanmerce  power"  (Currtn  v.  Wallace,  supra,  p.  14). 
The  lack  of  similarity  tn  treatment  of  the  two  classes  of  coal  Is 
an  integral  and  essential  featxire  of  this  act.  Aa  we  have  said.  It 
Is  through  that  device  that  Congress  sotight  to  obtain  an  effective 
sanction  for  the  act's  enforcement.  Coercion  Is  the  very  essence 
Of  any  penalty  exacted  for  failure  of  submission.  "It  is  of  the 
essenoe  atHtm  plenary  power  conferred-  by  the  co«nmerce  clause 
^  "that  Congress  may  exercise  its  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  power ' 
(Cwrrte  v.  Waltaoc.  aupra.  p.  14).     A  part  of  that  discretion  is  the 


selection  of  the  sanction  for  the  laws  enforcement.  Discrtmlna- 
uin  co^Sutlonally  may  be  the  price  of  noncompl^n^.  l-^^^ 
into  the  hidden  motives  which  may  move  Congress  to  exercise  a 
S.v^r^r«Ututlonaliy  conferred  upon  It  is  beyond  the  competency 
^TourSr    (Sonzinsky   v.    United   States,  supra,   pp.    613-514.    and 

■^m'' ASinf'conieSSVre.'^i  it  did  beiow.  that  Sunhlne 
An^ac?^C^  ci  against  National  Bituminous  Coal  CommU«lon. 
aSSra^nof  determinative  of  the  present  Issues  since  that  «ise 
md  not  in^lve  the  assessment  of  taxes  »««*  since  the  Commission 
had  no  authority  to  determine  the  status  of  appeUant  s  coal^ 

These  contentions  are  untenable.     In  the  first  place,  the  Oom- 
mSonerJf    Internal    Revenue    is    merely    the    agency    to   collect 
^«  levied  under  the  act;  he  Is  not  the  administrative  agent  whom 
S^SI  ba^  d^lgnated   to  determine   what   coal    Is  exempt   from 
th^  W^-^^nt  tex.     That  function  Is  entrusted  to  the  Commis- 
sfon     By  OiTtenS  of  section  4^A  It  Is  the  Commission  which  de- 
jSmlneJ  whether  an  application  for  exemption  should  be  Rran  ed 
^Slnl^      By  the  provisions  of  section  3  (b)   It  Is  theCommlsslon 
wh?ch  certm^  to  the  Commissioner  those  who  are  code   members 
Tnd  coSTquently  exempt  from  the    19', -percent   tax.     Hence   the 
SmSSTon  determines  the  scope  of  the  provision^  of  the  act  and 
thS^appllcabUlty    to    various    producers.      The    Commissioner    l.- 
'iZ  nJ^aimlnlst^ratlve  functions  whatsoever  except  tax  col^ctlon^ 
In   the   second   place,   the   underlying    issue   In   each    of   these    tw; 
aSitTu  toe  Mme.     In   Sunshine  Anthracite  Coal  Co.   v.   Natiana: 
mtimtn^s  coal   Commission,   supra,    the    question   was   whether 
or    n^r^pellanfs   coal   was   "blfominous"    within   the    meanlxig 
Sf  section  17  (b).    When  that  Issue  was  decided  adversely  to  appel- 
lant   lability  for   the    19  >., -percent   tax   followed   unless   apiiellant 
^ned  th  "c^e.  in  which  e've'^t  It  would  be  entlUed  to  a  certmcate 
from  the  Commission  evidencing  Its  tax  exemption.    If.  ^he  present 
suit   appellant  la  seeking  to  raise  the  Identical  Issue,  since  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  enjoin  collection  of  the  selfsame  tax. 

The  result  Is  clear      Where  the  Issues  In  separate  su  t«  are  the 
same    the  fact  that  the  parties  are  not   precisely   Identical   is   not 
n^^arlly  fatal      As  stated  In  Chicago.  Rock  Island  A  Pacific  Rail - 
^^.  7.Schendel  (270  U   S   611,  620).  "Identity  of  parties  Is  not 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  of  substance.     Parties  nominally  the 
same    may    be.    In    legal    effect,    different.     •     •     •     and    parties 
nominally  different  may  be.  In  legal  effect,  the  same."     A  Judgment 
is  res  ludlcata  In  a  second  action  upon  the  same   cUim   between 
the  same  parties  or  those  in  privity-  with  them  (Cromwell  v.  County 
of  Sac   94  \J   S   351)      There  is  privity  between  officers  of  the  same 
government,  so  that  a  judgment  In  a  suit  between  a  party  and  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  Is  res  Judicata  in   relitigation 
of   the   same   Issue  between   that   party  and   another  officer   of   the 
Government      See  Tait  v    Western  Maryland  Railway  Co    (289  D    S. 
620)      The  crucial  point  Is  whether  or  not  In  the  earlier  litigation 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  had  authority  to  represent 
Its  Interests  in  a  final  adjudication  of  the  Issue  In  controversy     Cf. 
Gunter  v.   Atlantic  Coast   Line   Railroad   Co     (200  U    8    273.   284- 
289).    Cases  holding  that  a  Judgment  In  a  suit  agaliist  a  collector 
for   unlawful    exaction    Is   not   a   bar   to    a   subsequent   suit    by   or 
against  the  Commissioner  or   the  United   SUtes    {Sage   v.   United 
States    250  U    8    33:    Bankers  Pccahontas  Coal  Co.  v.  Burnet.  287 
U    8.  308)   are  not  in  point,  since  the  suit  against  the  collector  Is 
"personal   and   Its  incidents,  such  as  the   nature  of   the   defenses 
open  and  the  allowance  of  Interest,  are  different"  (Sage  v.  United 
States,  supra,  p.  37). 

But  here  the  authority  of  the  Commission  Is  clear.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  It  was  authorized  to  make  the  detemrlnatlon  of 
the  status  of  appellant's  coal  under  the  act.  It  represented  the 
United  States  In  that  determination,  and  the  delegation  of  that 
power  to  the  Commission  was  valid,  as  we  have  said  That  suit 
therefore  bound  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  appellant.  Where 
a  suit  binds  the  United  States.  It  binds  Its  subordinate  officials 
(Tait  V.  Western  Maryland  Railiray  Co.,  supra).  The  suggestion 
that  the  doctrine  of  res  Judicata  does  not  apply  unless  the  court 
rendering  the  Judgment  had  Jurisdiction  of  the  cause  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  Stoll  v.  Gottlieb  (305  U  8  165)  and  Treinies  v  Sun- 
shine Mining  Co.  (308  U  S  66).  As  held  In  those  cases.  In  general 
the  principles  of  res  Judicata  apply  to  questions  of  Jurisdiction  as 
well  as  to  other  matters — whether  It  be  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  or  of  the  parties.  Accordingly  the  lower  court  correctly 
held  that  It  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  appellants 
coal  was  "bltiunlnous"  as  defined  in  the  act.  Purthermore.  where, 
as  here.  Congress  has  created  a  special  administrative  procedure 
for  the  determination  of  the  statxis  of  persons  or  companies  und^r 
a  regulatory  act  and  has  prescribed  a  procedure  which  meets  all 
requirenjents  of  due  process,  that  remedy  Is  exclusive.  (See  Annis- 
ton  Manu/acturing  Co.  v.  Dar«,  301  U.  8.  337.) 

The  decree  below  subjected  sppellant  to  payment  of  taxes  ac- 
crued or  assessed  against  It  under  section  3  (b)  after  December  4, 
1939.  To  relieve  against  payment  of  taxes  until  final  termination 
of  the  litigation  would  be  to  put  a  premium  on  dilatory  tactics  in 
a  situation  where  under  the  authority  of  Currtn  v.  Wallace,  Mulford 
V.  Smith,  and  United  States  v.  Rock  Royal  Cooperative,  Inc  .  supra, 
the  subject  of  the  act  was  clearly  one  over  which  the  Jurlsdictloa 
ot  Congress  was  complete. 
Affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  Is  of  opinion  that  the  act  tinder  review 
Is  beyond  any  power  granted  to  Congress  and  that  the  Judgment 
below  should  be  reversed. 
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Charapoeg— Ore8ron*8  Shrine  to  Civil  Government 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OP  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1940 


marroRiCAL  sKgit/'H  and  address  by  leslie  m.  scott 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Champoeg.  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Willamette  River  in  Oregon,  is  a  place  of  great 
historic  Interest.  History  records  that  on  May  2,  1843,  the 
Oregon  pioneers,  in  a  meeUng  at  Champoeg,  voted  to  create 
a  provisional  government  and  on  July  5  subsequently 
adopted  laws  and  inducted  ofBcers  into  office. 

Champoeg  should  be  dedicated  and  maintained  by  our 
Government  as  a  shrine  to  the  establishment  of  civil  gov- 
ernment and  the  ultimate  preservation  ot  the  Pacific  shores 
to  the  United  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask  that  the  fol- 
lowing short  history  of  Champoeg,  written  by  Mr.  Leslie 
M.  Scott,  the  well-known  historian  of  early  Oregon  history. 
together  with  an  address  debvered  by  him  July  5,  1937,  at 
Oregon's  anniversary  at  Cliampoeg,  be  included  In  my  re- 
marks. 

The  history  and  address  follow: 

CbaMPOBQ    MlMOaAWDA — OaCAKlZATIOK    OT    TBt    OREGON    PtOVISIONAL 

OOVXRNMEKT    Of    1843 

(By  Leslie  M.  ScoU) 
Champoeg  was  a  principal  center  of  travel,  trade,  and  assemblage 
In  1842-43.  The  Hudson  s  Bay  Company  erected  a  warehoxise 
there  In  1842.  It  was  a  river  landing,  a  market,  where  French 
Prairie  met  the  Willamette  River  and  connected  by  boat  with  Port 
Vancouver,  and  by  pack  trail  leading  south.  It  was  also  a  river 
crossing  for  the  west -side  trail.  In  the  vicinity  was  an  Indian 
village,  and  later  the  French -Canadian  Campement  du  Sable,  that 
la.  "camp  of  aand"  or  "gravel."  A  village  of  white  people  sprang 
up  there  (about  1845).  and  was  swept  away  by  flood  (December  7, 
1861)  French  Prairie  was  the  place  of  the  earliest  agricultural 
settlement  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  named  for  French-Canadians, 
the  first  settlers. 

Champoeg  Is  an  Indian  name  meaning  "place  of  the  root.  » 
The  prefix  occurs  In  other  names  such  as  Chehalem,  YamhlU 
(Cham-U),  Chemeketa.  Chemawa. 

Champoeg  was  the  scene  of  the  principal  and  largest  meettags 
of  the  settlers.  In  the  formation  of  the  Oregon  provisional  govern- 
ment, on  May  2  and  July  5,  1843.  when  the  settlers  elected  officers 
and  adopted  laws 

Earlier  meeUngs  of  settlers,  to  propose  a  government,  took  place 
elsewhere  In  1841.'  at  which  sessions  the  settlers  arranged  the 
administration  of  the  Ewlng  Young  estate  under  a  probate  Judge 
and  elected  various  Inactive  officers.  The  probate  followed  the 
laws  of  New  York,  but  the  settlers  adopted  no  laws  for  the  civil 
and  criminal  government  of  the  colony.  This  movement  for  a 
govertunent  lapsed  chiefly  on  account  of  the  objections  of  Lt. 
Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  American  Navy,  then  Inspecting  Oregon 
for  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  apathy  and  oppo- 
•iUon  of  American   and  British   settlers,  and  the  lack  of   a  code 

of  laws.*  „     .      ». 

At  Champoeg  a  large  meeting  of  settlers  took  place  September 
23  1842  to  receive  Dr.  Elijah  White,  who  came  from  Washing- 
ton as  an  executive  officer  of  the  United  States.  sub-Indian  agent, 
szul  was  greeted  with  commendatory  resolutions  of  the  welcoming 
population.* 

The  meetings  elsewhere  than  at  Chan^weg  In  1843  were  attended 
by  a  smaU  number  of  setUers  and  were  preliminary  to  the  decisive 
oieetlngs  at  Champoeg  on  May  2  and  July  6,  1843;  at  the  Methodist 
InsUtme  near  Salem  (February  2.  1843);  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
Oervals.   French    Prairie    (March   6.    1843).   to   consider    protective 


•  Cham,  "place":  poeg.  "root."  used  for  food. 

•At  Swing  Youngs  fxmeral.  February  17.  near  Newbeig,  at  the  I^ 
Mission  Februan-  18.  near  Wheatland,  and  at  St.  Paul    June  L  1841. 

•Wilkes.  Exploring  Expedition.  IV.  352;  Sir  Oeorge  Stopson  sletter 
to  Hudson's  Bay  Co  governor  In  London.  November  25, 1841,  Oregon 
Historical  Society  archives;  Hastings.  Emigrant's  Guide.  61:  Thorn- 
ton. Oregon  and  California.  11.  31.  and  various  other  sources. 

•White.  Ten  Years  In  Oregon,  KW-ITO. 
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measiu-es  against  predatory  animals,  first  and  second  "wolf  meet- 
ings*;  at  Oregon  City  (March  17,  1848),  organlaation  conmilttee 
of  the  second  "wolf  meeting,"  "to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  taking  measures  for  civil  and  military  protection  of 
thU  colony,"  and  to  Issue  the  call  for  the  Champoeg  meeting  of 
May  2,  1843.'  The  main  objective  was  the  legallzaUon  of  land 
title*.  „       J  ,   , 

The  provisional  government,  formed  at  Champoeg  May  2  and  July 
5.  1843,  was  the  first  effective  and  permanent  popular  government 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Several  Ineifectxial  efforts  to  Institute  govern- 
ment in  Oregon  had  preceded  The  laws  were  taken  from  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  for  the  Northwest  Territory  and  the  statutes  of  Iowa, 
and  adopted  July  6.  1843.'    Officers  were  elected  May  2  and  July  6. 

1843 

The  official  record  plainly  says  that  the  first  vote  at  Champoeg 
May  a,  1843.  on  the  question  of  organlsiatlon  was  "no"  by  a  close 
declElcn.  end  that  the  last  vote  was  "yes"  by  a  "great"  majority. 
Between  the  first  and  the  last  votes  on  this  question  there  were 
confusion  and  long  delay,  with  pulllngs  and  haulings  and  conflict. 
In  this  interval  Joe  Meek  called  for  a  divide,  says  Historian  William 
H.  Gray,  who  was  present,  and  the  result  was  a  majority  of  two  in 
a  rival  Une-up  of  the  factions.'  Historian  Robert  NeweU.  who  was 
also  present,  does  not  mention  Meek's  call,  but  says  the  division  or 
line-up  showed  a  majority  of  five.'  The  final  majority,  says  Re- 
corder Le  Breton,  who  made  the  motion  for  the  vote,  seconded  by 
Gray,  was  "great."  Between  the  first  and  the  last  votes  the  British 
Canadians  mostly  depwuted.  Le  Breton's  records  say  that  "most  of 
the  dissenters  withdrew." »  F.  X.  Matthleu.  who  was  present,  gives 
the  Gray  version  of  two  majority.'* 

The  Influx  of  American  traders,  missionaries,  and  settlers  In 
the  decade  preceding  the  Champoeg  events  of  1843  made  rivalry 
with  the  British  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  which  had  long  monopollced 
and  governed  the  Oregon  country,  now  known  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  Americans  wished  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  extended  over  the  Oregon  country,  or  a  temporary  form  of 
government  established  "untU  such  time  as  the  United  States  of 
America  extend  their  Jurisdiction  over  us,"  as  they  declared  at 
Champoeg  in  1843  in  the  preamble  to  the  laws  then  adopted. 

The  British  considered  such  assumption  of  political  authority 
an  Invasion  of  their  rlghU  secuied  by  the  existing  treaty  of 
Joint  occupancy  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
viewed  with  concern  and  reticent  opposition  the  American  politi- 
cal   movements. 

The  proceedings  at  Champoeg  In  1848  echoed  this  rivalry,  and 
the  French -Canadian  opposition  was  a  British  protest.  The  con- 
troversy ended  In  1846  when  the  United  States  by  treaty  gained 
jxjssesslon  of  the  Oregon  country  north  to  the  present  British 
Columbia    boundary. 

In  the  2-month  Interval  between  May  2  and  July  5,  1843.  the 
movement  to  create  the  provisional  government  gained  favor. 
Many  apathetic  Methodist  missionaries  who  were  absent  from 
the  first  assemblage,  attended  the  second.  Many  others  who 
opposed  the  Government  at  the  first  assemblage,  raised  no  ob- 
jections at  the  second.  The  purj>ose  of  legalizing  land  claims 
drew  the  several  groups  together,  and  the  second  assemblage, 
larger  than  the  first,  was  virtually  unanimous  In  its  acts. 

The  provisional  government,  enlarged  and  strengthened  In  1844 
and  1845.  and  succeeded  in  1848  by  a  territorial  government  of  the 
UniUd  States,  and  In  1859  by  the  State  of  Oregon.  Instituted  laws 
and  policies  which  continued  Into  the  territorial  and  Stote  periods 
cf  Oregon. 

The  Oregon  country,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  was  completely  m 
possession  and  control  of  the  British  and  their  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  ftir 
traders  for  21  years,  1813-34;  and,  partly  thereafter  for  12  years 
until  1846.  In  the  12  years.  American  missionaries  and  settlers 
composed  a  rival  group  which  had  growing  numbers  and  Influence, 
especially  In  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  which  finally  took  the  lead 
1    m  forming  the  privlslonal  government  of  1843. 

The  territorial  claims  of  the  United  States  began  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Columbia  River  In  1792  by  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston, 
and  were  strengthened  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  explorers,  in  1804-06; 
by  the  Astor  fur  traders.  In  1811-13,  and  by  American  missionaries 
and  settlers  after  1834.  The  British  fur  traders  began  their  con- 
trol in  1813.  after  the  failure  of  the  Astor  enterprise.  British  sub- 
jects were  under  the  rule  of  the  Htidson's  Bay  Co..  and  the  laws 
o1  Canada;  American  citizens,  while  legaUy  free  from  that  authority, 
were  subject  to  It  through  the  British  domination  of  the  IiMllans 
and  mastery  of  supplies  and  trade. 

The  provisional  government,  created  at  Champoeg  chiefly  by 
American  settlers  and  dominated  by  them,  took  control  of  Oregon 


'Grover  Oregon  Archives,  11;  Bancroft.  History  of  Oregon.  I.  801; 
Clark  History  of  Willamette  Valley,  381;  Hlnes,  Oregon.  Its  History, 
423;  Carey.  History  of  Oregon,  378;  B.  C.  Clark.  Oregon  Historical 
Quarterly.  XIII.  147. 

•Carey,  History  of  Oregon,  881.  383. 

'Gray.  History  of  Oregon.  279. 

» Oregon  Herald.  December  9,  1866;  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly, 
XXX.  234. 

►Brown.  Political  History,  97;  Grower,  Oregon  Archives,  14;  Gray, 
History  of  Oregon.  280. 

M  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  XI,  21. 
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m  1843  south  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  2  years  later.  In  1845^ 
north  of  that  river  While  some  Americans  sought  to  establish 
United  States  sovereignty,  and  their  influence  made  the  laws  and 
Dolcles  tn  1843  unfair  ti)  British  mteresta.  the  later  settlers  who 
Trrlved  In  1843-^14.  made  the  regime  of  the  provisional  government 
lust  and  tolerant  for  all  classes,  and  united  them  all  In  support  of 
the  government:  their  purpose  being,  as  Jesse  Applegate.  distin- 
guished American  pioneer,  said,  "to  secure  peace  and  order  1"  the 
lountry  until  the  United  States  took  it  under  protection  <  letter. 
October  29.  1865.  Oregon  Historical  Society  archives).     Again  said 

^^^h^the  Methodist  Mission  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  ceased  to 
be  tx)iuical  powers,  either  to  be  courted  or  feared  in  the  colony 
n845»  and  to  the  close  of  its  existence  (1849)  the  provisional 
Bovernment  of  Oregon  attained  all  the  ends  of  good  government.  » 
^  A   h^torlan   of   Oregon    (R.   C.   Clark)    says   of   the   provisional 

^°"It  »^u"ever  be  one  of  the  bright  places  In  Oregon  history  to  find 
that  in  spite  of  antagonism,  jealousies,  and  mutual  distrust,  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  compromise  prevailed  to  bring  together  aU  the 
residents  of  Oregon  Territory.  British  and  American  citizens,  with 
the  French-Canadians,  people  of  diverse  religions  and  unlike  tem- 
peraments, into  a  peaceful  union  for  th?  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
^vernment    having    for    its    object    the    protection    of    life    and 

^'"Tire2enesatChampoegMay2  and  July  5^  1843.  ^re  told  by  many 
witnesses  and  writers  of  history.  F.  X.  Matthleu^Robert  Newell 
William  H.  Gray.  George  W  Le  Breton.  Gustavus  Hmes.  who  were 
contemporary  with  the%vents:  Peter  H.  Burnett,  pioneer  of  1M3 
LansfordW.  Hastings,  of  1842;  and  J.  Qumn  Thornton,  of  1846.  >* ho 
w^re  later  writers:  Mrs.  P.  F.  Victor.-  Elwood  Evans.  J  H  Brown. 
F.  V  Holman.  M  P.  Deady.  Harvey  W.  Scott.  C.  B.  Mcores.  Charles  H. 

Carey.  Dr.  R.  C.  Clark.  ^  .      ,o^o  ^=    .„ 

The  assumption  of  American  control  of  Oregon.  In  1843^5.  to- 
eether  with  the  rapid  Influx  of  American  settlers  in  these  years 
ind  the  growing  power  of  the  provisional  government,  contributed 
to  convince  the  BHtlsh  In  1846.  after  nearly  30  years  of  diplomatic 
delay  that  their  Interests  would  be  best  conserved  by  the  Im- 
mediate adjustment  of  the  Oregon  Territory  dispute  at  the 
forty-ninth  parallel.  Accordingly,  the  boundary  treaty  was  ne|40- 
tlaiL  in  London  In  May  and  June  1846.  ratified  by  the  United 
States  June  15  1846.  and  by  Great  Britain  July  17.  1846.  and  pro- 
daimed  by  Presldeni  Polk  Atigast  5.  1846.  In  1845  the  Hudson  8 
Bay  CO  changed  from  previous  aloofness  and  opposition  to  alUarice 
with  the  provisional  government,  as  Chief  Factor  John  McLxjughlln 
explained  In  correspondence  with  his  superior*—  „^„„„ 

••both  for  the  security  of  the  company  s  property  and  the  peace- 
able maintenance  of  Its  rights.  •  •  •  We  had  to  guard  against 
the  designs  of  many  desperate  and  reckless  characters 
the  outcasts  of  society  who  have  sought  a  refuge  in  the  wilds  of 
Oregon  •  •  •  They  were  to  resort  to  the  acts  of  skulking  in- 
cendiary.    •     •     •     We   had   no  security  for  the  recovery  of  our 

debts  "  '* 

William  Strong.  American  pioneer  of  1850.  Jurist.  Supreme  Court 

of  Oregon  Territory:  _  .       „,  .   „,„„ 

•Oregon  owes  by  far  the  most  of  its  prosperity  and  rapid  prog- 
ress to  the  early  formation  of  the  provisional  government,  the  wise 
laws  which  were  enacted  and  the  inflexible  Justice  with  which 
they  were  administered."  '* 

F    V    Holman.  historian:  ^    .^    ^    ^  , 

•This  government  conducted  Itself  as  though  it  had  real  sov- 
ereignty    •      •      •     derived    its    powers    from    the    consent    of    the 

governed    •    •    •    was  Just  and  fair  to  all  peoples  and  proper- 
ties    •      •      •     was  regarded  by  Congress  as  competent  ' '« 

George  H  Williams,  pioneer  of  1853;  Jurist.  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon  Territory.   1855:  .  ^     ,      »        ■      •      • 

••The  provisional  government  was  a  government  de  facto 
and  a  government  de  Jure.     •     •     •     Such  a  power  is  Inherent  In 
the  Inhabitants  of  any  country.  Isolated  and  separated  as  Oregon 
was      •      •      •  "  >■ 

Matthew  P.  Deady.  pioneer  of  1849;  Jurist.  United  States  District 
Court.  Oregon.  1867:  .       .    . 

••The  people  were  living  under  an  Independent  government  estab- 
lished by  themselves  (1843-49).  They  were  an  autonomous  com- 
munity in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  engaged  in  agriculture  trade, 
commerce  •  •  •  made  war  and  concluded  peace  by  their  own 
flufhoritv  **  ** 

Whether  the  beginnings  of  the  provisional  government  of  1843 
were  made  In  1838  or  1841:  whether  the  vote  in  1843  at  Champoeg 
showed  a  majority  for  the  government  of  two  or  Ave.  or  large  or 


■1  Bancroft.  History  of  Oregon.  I.  480. 
"  Clark.  History  of  Willamette  Valley.  305. 

"Author  of  Bancroft's  History  of  Oregon.  .     ,  „„ 

•♦  Letter.  November  20.  1845.  to  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  governor  In  Lon- 
don. Oregon   Historical   Society   archives. 

'i  Transactions.  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  1878.  M. 
••Oregon  Historical  Society  Quarterly.  XIH.   137. 
"  I   Oregon  Reports.  178.  Baldro  against  Tolmle. 
»l'  Oregon  Reports.  381;  Carey,  History  of  Oregon.  408. 


great  whether  Joseph  L.  Meek  bespoke  the  American  spirit  tn 
calling  for  a  count  or  divide;  whether  two  or  six  or  more  French- 
Canadians  voted  for  the  government,  are  questions  secondary  ui 
the  main  Issue  That  issue  Is  the  actual  organization,  which  took 
place  May  2  and  July  5.  1843.  at  Champoeg 

This  chain  of  events  shows  a  train  of  destiny  which  probably 
would  have  brought  about  the  creation  of  government  after  the 
migrations  of  1843.  1844.  and  1845  (5.400  Americans).  But  this 
probability  does  not  detract  from  the  significance  of  the  event.s  of 
1843  The  settlers  at  Champoeg  deserve  remembrance  for  their 
foresight  Initiative,  courage;  their  regard  for  law  and  the  rights 
of  hfe  liberty  property.  The  SUte  of  Oregon  Is  builded  upon  the 
organization    of    the    provisional    government    effected    in    1843    at 

Each  of  the  two  large  assemblages  at  Champoeg  In  1843.  May  2 
and  July  5  was  attended  by  more  settlers  than  before  had  met 
together  In  Oregon;  each  appears  more  significant  of  growing  events 
than  any  meeting  held  prior;  each  flxe«>  historical  attention  on 
Champoeg  as  the  apparent  birthplace  of  the  Oregon  provisional 
government  If  the  scene  of  May  2  be  omitted  and  that  of  July 
5  be  studied  singly,  the  latter  takes  additional  Importance.  Con- 
troversies of  majority,  divide,  names,  •representation,  (which 
critics  raise  as  to  May  2i.  do  not  r.pply  to  July  5.  Properly  those 
controversies  seem  not  relevant  to  the  l.-^sue  of  May  2.  when  the 
settlers  declared  for  organization  of  the  provisional  government.  In 
rivalry  with  British-Canadian  opponents,  elected  ofBcers  and  chose 
a  legislative  committee  to  draft  the  laws  which  in  the  assemblage 
of  July  5  they  adopted. 

Considered  together  the  two  assemblages  In  1843.  each  supple- 
menting and  reinforcing  the  other  present  convincing  proofs  to 
this  observer,  and  to  many  others,  that  the  provisional  government 
Of  Oregon  and  the  sequential  Territorial  and  State  governments  of 
Oregon  sprang  from  events  of  1843  at  Champoeg. 

The  State  of  Oregon  owns  and  maintains  a  park  of  106  acres  at 
Champoeg.  designated  by  acts  of  the  legislature  as  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment Park.  The  legislature  appropriates  fvmds  biennially  for 
maintenance  Public-spirited  citizens  erected  a  stone  monument 
there  In  1901.  An  act  of  the  legislature  in  1913.  appropriating 
funds  for  purchase  of  additional  land,  cites  in  the  preamble  that 
the  meeting  of  settlers  at  Champoeg  May  2.  1843.  was  •an  event  of 
historical  fmportance.  one  of  the  most  noted  In  the  annals  of 
pioneer  history  of  Oregon  •  •  •  one  of  the  important  events 
which  secured  to  the  United  States  a  large  extent  of  territory 
known  as  the  Oregon  Country";  that  '•this  event  should  be  com- 
memorated and  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  all  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Oregon"  " 

In  1927  the  legislature  appropriated  $5,000  for  a  frame  building 
to  shelter  anniversary  meetings  from  Inclement  weather,  and  In  the 
preamble  of  the  act  declared:  '•Through  the  efforts  of  the  pioneers 
there  assembled,  the  Oregon  country  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States. ••  and  "it  Is  Important  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  our 
pioneers  should  be  remembered  and  properly  celebrated  -' 

Until  the  year  1935  the  park  was  administered  by  the  State  board 
of  control,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  state 
treasurer:  since  1935  the  duty  has  been  performed  by  a  special 
commission  of  five  members.  Milton  A.  Miller,  chairman. 


ORICONS  ANNTVtllSART  AT  CHAMPOtG — ADDRESS  DEUVXRED  AT  CHAMPOEG, 

JUT.T    4.    1937.    BY    LESLIE    M      SCOTT 

We  are  proud  to  meet  here  again  in  this  heart  of  early  Oregon; 
proud  of  our  institutional  beginnings  which  sprang  from  this  spot: 

proud  of  our  pioneers  who  here,  in  1843.  founded  the  provisional 

government   and   called   to   future   generations   with    these    stirring 
words  of  the  preamble  of  their  laws: 

•'We.  the  people  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
protection,  and  to  sectire  peace  and  prosperity  among  ourselves, 
agree  to  adopt  the  following  laws  and  regulations  until  such  time 
as  the  United  States  of  America  extend  their  Jurisdiction  over  us." 

Our  pioneers  voiced  these  words  here  at  Champoeg  on  the  next 
day  after  Independence  Day.  94  years  ago.  Two  months  before,  on 
May  2.  1843.  they  voted  here  to  create  the  provisional  government, 
and  here  assembled  again  on  July  5  to  adopt  laws  and  Induct  officers 
Into  ofBce. 

On  the  previous  day.  July  4.  here  at  Champoeg  they  observed 
the  Fourth  of  July,  •glorious  in  the  recollection  of  every  American 
as  the  birthday  of  liberty  •'  We  quote  the  orator  of  the  day.  Bev. 
Gustavus  Hlnes.  who  next  day  served  as  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion    His  narrative  continues: 

••Nearly  all  the  Americans  in  the  country  and  many  of  the  French- 
Canadians  and  English  assembled  to  listen  to  the  oration  and  enjoy 
a  public  dinner  The  festivities  of  the  day  were  enjoyed  in  the  true 
spirit  of  liberty.  As  there  were  no  houses  to  entertain  the  people 
during  the  night,  they  nearly  all  camped  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
morning  of  the  5th  found  them  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  Im- 
portant business  that  was  to  come  before  them,  and  which  resulted 


"Laws  of  Oregon.   1913.  243. 
"Laws  of  Oregon.  1917.  742. 
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to    glvlns    to    the    Oregonlans    a    tangible    form    of    govemment" 
(Hlne*.  Oregon.   Its   History.  425). 

It  was  the  most  stirring  day  that  Orceon  had  ever  known. 

The  records  do  not  tell  the  number  of  persons  who  were  then 
present,  but  as  there  wer«  300  adult  American  men  and  123  adult 
Prench-Oanadlan  and  English  men  In  tbe  Willamette  Valley  (au- 
thorities vary).  It  may  be  fair  to  estimate  ttiose  who  attended  at 
900.  who  were  a  larger  audience  than  at  the  May  2  meeting  when 
Joe  Meek  made  the  dramatic  call:  "Who's  for  a  divide?  All  for  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  an  organization  follow  me." 

It  it  a  latter-day  fashion  to  throw  doubts  upon  the  provisional 
goTCmment.  as  to  its  time  and  place  of  origin  and  its  value,  and  to 
wrangle  over  such  inconsequential  disputes  as  the  following: 
Whether  the  majority  vote  cast  for  creation  of  the  government  at 
Champoeg  was  two  votes  or  five  votes  or  large  or  great:  whether 
the  Canadians  who  Joined  the  American  side  numbered  3  or  6  or 
a  larger  number;  whether  some  40  Americans,  who  were  recorded 
as  voting,  fitly  represented  the  resident  American  male  adult 
population:  whether  Joe  Meek  caUed  for  a  divide;  whether  the 
provtslonal  govemment  Instituted  In  1843  with  laws  was  more  vital 
than  the  Ineffectual  government  set  up  In  1841  without  laws,  or 
than  the  futile  one  attempted  In  1838;  whether  the  certainty  that  a 
strong  government  would  have  been  instituted  in  1844  or  1845  by 
the  later  pioneers,   reduces  the  government  of   1843  to  inslgnin- 

cance. 

These  questions  are  Inconsequential;  the  real  fact  is  that  the 
organization  of  the  provisional  government  took  place  at  Chan^poeg 
May  2.   and   July   5.    1843.   after   numerous   ineffectual    attempU 

made  prior.  ,^  .^ 

These  questions  raise  quarrels  and  wrangles  true  to  the  old  Oregon 
habit  of  factionalism,  which  long  has  been  the  pest  of  Oregon  har- 
mony and  prcgreas.  and  several  times  lately  has  defeated  projects  for 
the  erection  of  a  Federal  memorial  to  the  provisional  government 
at  Champoeg  Recently  these  wrangles  caused  the  advisory  board 
of  the  naUonal  parks  historical  sites  committee  to  say: 

•Champoeg    has    no    national    significance,    and    whatever    Impor-    | 
tance  is  attached  to  the  meeting  there  In  1843.  which  gave  birth  to 
a  provisional  govemment.  is  merely  local." 

AuthenUc  history  amply  attests  that  the  settlers  Instituted  the 
provisional  government  here  at  Champoeg  in  1843  at  two  large  mass 
meetings,  which  had  more  members  than  any  previous  meetings  in 
Oregon;  and  that  the  provisional  govemment  for  6  years  thereafter 
was  the  vital  power  of  law  and  order  In  Oregon,  and  finally  merged 
with  the  government  of  Oregon  Territory  in  1849.  and  with  that  of 
the  State  of  Oreson  in  1850.  having  made  a  memorable  record  of 
security,  progress,  and  prosperity  with  national  as  well  as  local  sig- 
nificance, the  first  effective  and  permanent  popular  govemment  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

An  ancient  fable  of  Aesop  may  be  in  point:  A  lion  and  a  goat  fell 
to  quarreling  and  fighting  as  to  which  of  them  should  first  drink  at 
the  spilng.  Ceasing  from  strife  for  a  moment,  they  beheld  in  the 
sky.  hovering  over  them,  a  flock  of  vulturea.  Whereupon  they  made 
up  their  quarrel,  agreeing  that  It  was  far  better  for  them  to  become 
friends  than  to  furnish  food  for  the  vulttires. 

In  1843-45  the  Americans.  British,  and  French -Canadians  made 
up  their  quarrels  and  became  friends  In  the  provisional  government 
It  would  seem  that  their  example  and  also  that  of  the  fable  could 
well  be  followed  by  us  of  the  later  day. 

The  settlers  at  Champoeg  deserve  our  remembrance  for  their  fore- 
sight. Initiative,  courage;  their  regard  for  law  and  for  the  rights  of 
lUe.   Uberty.  and   property 

Our  t>elovod  State  cf  Oregon  is  builded  upon  the  organization  of 
the  provisional  government  In  1843  at  Champoeg. 

On  this  Independence  Day  we  pay  honor  to  the  pioneers  whose 
energy  and  courage  led  them  to  this  then  distant  land  and  in- 
spired them  to  set  up  here  at  Champoeg  an  independent  republic 
which  lives  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  the  hearts  of  our  ix-ople,  in 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

We  welcome  you  all  to  this  Champoeg  shrine  of  Oregon's  bcgln- 
Dlngs. 

■OOKS  ON  CHAMPOBG 

Available  histories  narrating  events  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment in  1843  are  as  follows: 

Bancroft.  History  of  Oregon.  I.  803  and  following. 

Brown.  Political  History  of  Oregon.  03-104. 

Burnett.  RecoUectloiis  of  an  Old  Pioneer,  168-174. 

Carey.  History  of  Oregon.  378-380. 

Clark.  History  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  278-305. 

Clarke.  Pioneer  Days  of  Oregon  History.  II.  858-672. 

Evans.  History  of  Pacific  Northwest.  I.  238-241. 

Gray.  History  of  Oregon.  279  and  following. 

Hlmes  and  Lang,  History  of  the  WUlamette  Valley.  253-265. 

Gustavus  Hlnes.  Oregon.  Its  History.  423-437 

H  K  Hlnes   History  of  Oregon.  141  and  foUowlng 

Oregon  Historical  Quarterly.  1.  91-95.  P.  X  Matthleu:  11.  95-118. 
Earvey  W  Scott;  XIII.  89.  139.  Frederick  V.  Holman;  XXVU.  389- 
896.  C.  B    Moores;  XXX.  207-217.  Leslie  M.  Scott 

Schafer.  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  160-163. 

Scott.  History  of  the  Oregon  Country.  L  3  and  following. 

Thornton.  Oregon  and  California,  II,  25-34. 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28. 1940 


LKTTERS  FROM  LEWIS  J.  MURPHT 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letters  from  Lewis  J.  Murphy,  national  commander 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans: 

National  ExBcunva  CouicrmEE, 
Disabled  American  VrrsaANS  or  the  World  War, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  May  21,  1940. 

To  all  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  attaching  hereto  copy  of  a  letter  to  Gen.  Frank 
T  Hlnes.  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  copy  of  a  letter 
of  instruction  issued  by  the  undersigned  as  national  commander 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War  to  our  na- 
tional sers'lce  department  of  the  D.  A.  V. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  enclosures  will  show  that  new 
legislation  is  necessary  to  extend  the  benefits  discussed  therein  to 
the  disabled  World  War  veterans  rated  under  the  provisions  of 
the  1925  rating  schedule  and  Public.  No.  141.  and  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  believe  these  benefits  are  very  timely  and  necessary, 
and  that  proper  legislative  action  should  be  taken  during  this 
session  of  Congress  to  provide  for  them.  I  deem  it  expedient  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  Members  of  Congress  for  your  Information 
and  guidance. 

By  way  of  explanation,  a  difficulty  has  materialized  in  the  last 
few  years  which  amoimted  to  a  problem  In  Bccurlng  rating?  of 
permanent  and  total  disability  for  many  men  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  In  order  that  you  may  better  understand  the 
percentage  reductions  in  the  service  letter  of  April  2.  1940.  the 
procedure  before  Its  Issue  required  that  the  disabled  veteran  have 
one  disability  standing  alone  rated  at  least  60  percent  disabling 
with  others  combined  to  make  a  total  rating  of  80  percent  before 
the  veteran  could  be  rated  totally  and  permanently  disabled,  and 
under  the  system  of  combining  disabilities  each  succeeding  dla- 
ablMty  had  a  tendency  to  cut  down  the  percent  of  each  succeeding 
disability.  If  the  veteran  had  Just  one  disability,  then  It  had  to 
be  rated  at  least  70  p>ercent  of  Itself  tjefore  he  could  be  rated  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  under  the  rating  schedules.  A  move- 
ment was  launched  to  lower  these  percentage  requirements  and  to 
take  into  consideration  the  advancing  age  of  the  World  War  vet- 
eran. Examples  of  cases  were  shown  where  the  aggregate  com- 
bined disabilities  would  total  150  percent  to  175  percent  or  200 
l>ercent  and  still  a  man  could  not  be  rated  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  t>ecau»e  he  had  no  one  disability  which  first  rated 
at  least  60  percent  of  Itself.     After  representations  were  made  on 

this  matter,  the  service  letter  of  April  2  reduced  these  percentage 

requirements  somewhat  but  not  to  the  level  which  has  been  re- 
quested. You  may  compare  the  reductions  by  referring  to  the 
attached  letter  of  instructions  wherein   they  are  contained 

Our  problem  Is  to  fairly  and  fully  compensate  the  service-con- 
nected disabled  veteran  for  the  actual  loss  which  he  sustained. 
Rating  schedules  are  only  a  means  of  arriving  at  that  end  result, 
and  they  must  reflect  the  change  of  €?conomlc  and  social  conditions 
that  has  been  brought  about  In  the  past  20  years  with  a  glutted 
labor  market,  advancing  age  and  the  fact  that  age  has  increased 
the  decree  of  disability  when  employment  is  considered,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  our  Qovemment  is  attempting  to  guarantee 
every  group  of  our  dtlwyns  some  measure  of  social  security. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are  enthtislastlcally  In  favor 
of  the  reduced  requirements  granted  under  the  service  letter  of 
April  2,  but  the  great  majority  of  service-connected  cases  are 
rated  under  Public,  No.  141.  and  the  1925  rating  schedule  to 
which  the  service  letter  of  April  2  does  not  apply  and  for  which 
new    legislation    is    required. 

I  am  presenting  this  matter  to  the  Memljers  of  Congress  to 
obtain  your  favorable  support,  requesting  at  the  same  time  your 
favorable  support  for  the  amendment  to  House  bill  8930  which 
has  recently  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  In  order  to  extend  these  liberalizing  benefits 
to  the  service-connected  disabled  veteran  and  which  are  to 
urgently  needed  at  this  time. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lewis   J.    MtHPHT. 

National  Commander. 
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Nation/u.  Headquarters. 
Disabled  Abjimcan  Veterans  or  the  World  War. 

Cincinnati.   Cxio.   May   21.    1940. 

Mr.    Thomas    Kirbt.  ™    „,     w   « 

Director.  National  Service  Department,  D.  A.  V.  o/  W.  W .,  Mun- 
sey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ms.  Thomas  Kehoe.  ^    t^    .    „      , 

Assistant  Director.  National  Service  Department.  D.  A    V.  of 
W.  W..  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Letter  of  Instruction. 

(Attention:    All  D.  A,   V.   National   Service  Officers) 

1  Without  reciting  the  preliminary  efforts  and  events  that  led 
up  to  the  release  of  a  service  letter  slt^ned  by  Gen  Frank  T. 
Hines  on  April  2.  1940.  on  the  subject  of  total  disability  ratings 
under  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress,  and  the  1933  rating 
schedule,  it  seems  necessary  to  analyze  and  review  the  effects  of 
that  service  letter  as  it  presently  stands  and  applies  to  the  service- 
connerted  disabled  veterans. 

2  Those  of  us  who  had  sponsored  the  principles  involved  now 
find  that  the  letter  of  April  2  Is  not  nearly  as  advantageous 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  as  it  sounds.  It  provided  In  part  as 
follows : 

"Total  disability  ratings  under  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress and  the  1933  rating  schedule  may  be  assigned  without  regard 
to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  rating  schedule,  except  as  outUned 
herein  when  the  disabled  person  Is.  in  the  J-.:dgment  of  the  rating 
agency  unable  to  secure  or  follow  a  substantially  gainful  occupa- 
tion as  a  result  of  his  disabilities:  Provided.  That.  If  there  is  only 
one  disability,  this  disability  shall  be  ratable  at  60  percent  or 
more  and  that.  If  there  are  two  or  more  disabilities,  there  shall 
be  at  least  one  disability  ratable  at  40  percent  or  more,  and  suf- 
ficient additional  disability  to  bring  the  combined  rating  to  70 
percent  or  more." 

3.  I  am  informed  that  our  field-service  officers  are  confronted 
with  great  dlfflcvilty  right  now  in  explaining  to  those  veterans  who 
are  rated  under  the  1925  rating  schedule.  In  excess  of  the  required 
percentages,  as  cut  down  and  reestablished  under  this  service  letter 
of  April  2.  why  they  are  not  entitled  to  permanent  total  ratings 
on  the  basis  of  unemployability.  Likewise,  your  commander  has 
been  besieged  with  similar  Inquiries  concerning  the  nature  and 
extent  of  that  service  letter. 

4  When  this  situation  came  to  my  attention.  I  took  the  matter 
up  with  Director  Thomas  Klrby.  and  he  has  advised  me  that  during 
th»  recent  hearings  before  the  World  War  Veterans  ComnUttee  in 
Congress,  that  it  was  definitely  acknowledged  that  the  1925  rating 
schedule  was  "frozen"  by  Public.  No.  141.  which  was  passed  fol- 
lowing the  Economy  Act.  and  thac  the  Veterans'  Administration 
now  has  no  power  to  amend  the  1925  schedule,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  amended  by  new  legislation 

5  The  schedtile  amendments  under  the  new  service  letter  of 
April  2  applies  only  to  the  1933  rating  schedule,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  all  service-connected-compensation  cases  are  drawing  bene- 
fits under  the  1925  schedule  and  would  not  be  benefited  by  the 
reduced  requirements  now  made  available  by  the  regulation  of 
April  a 

6  In  addition,  the  language  of  the  service  letter  of  April  2  ex- 
pressly restricts  the  application  of  the  age  factor  to  non-servlce-dis- 
abiUty  cases  and  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"For  the  piupcee  of  Veterans  Regtilatlon  1  (a),  part  ni,  only,  the 
above  specified  60  percent.  40  percent,  and  70  percent  percentage  re- 
quirements may  be  reduced  by  10  percent  on  the  attainment  of  age 
80-  and  by  an  additional  10  percent  on  the  attainment  of  age  65;  and 
there  shall  be  no  percentage  requirements  for  total  disability  rat- 
ings m  the  cases  of  unemployable  veterans  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  70  The  attainment  of  age  70  will  net  of  itself  warrant 
rating  as  pcrmanenUy  and  totally  disabled;  in  addition  thereto  dis- 
ability sufficient  to  produce  unemployability  will  be  required  " 

7  The  D  A.  V.  Is  principally  concerned  with  the  service-connected 
disabled  group:  all  other  groups  being  IncldenUl  to  any  action  we 
might  sponsor  for  the  service-connected  group.  The  D.  A.  V.  at  the 
Boston  national  convention  adopted  in  our  legislative  program, 
the  principle  of  age  being  a  factor  in  increasing  service-connected 
disability  compensation  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sound 
ground  or  logical  reason  why  the  age  factor  should  not  be  applied 
to  service-connected  disability  cases  falling  under  the  1933  sched- 
ule for  rating  purposes  the  same  as  is  provided  in  the  service 
letter  of  April  2  for  non-service-dlsablUty  cases.  In  other  words, 
there  appears  no  valid  reason  why  the  Government  should  t)e 
more  lenient  with  non-service-connected  cases  than  with  service- 
connected  cases.  It  seems  reasonable  that  age  and  the  age  factor 
Is  Just  as  applicable  to  those  comrades  of  ours  who  secured  their 
disabilities  on  the  front  lines  or  in.  active  service  when  it  affects 
their  employment  and  renders  them  totally  unemployable.  There 
Is  no  contention  that  age  Itself  Is  a  disabUlty.  but  that  It  Is  a 
factor  in  increasing  the  degree  of  disability  as  It  affects  the 
ability  to  follow  a  gainful  occupation. 

8  It  Is  true  that  the  Veterans'  Administration,  in  the  service 
letter  of  April  2.  In  concurring  in  the  age  factor,  has  applied  it 
to  the  nonaervlce  total  disability  group,  intending,  as  is  reported, 
to  spread  the  benefits  over  a  larger  group  The  position  of  the 
D  A  V  has  always  been,  and  must  continue  to  be.  that  the  scrvlce- 
ccnnected  disabled  veterans  be  taken  care  of  prior  to  the  granting 
Of  any  general  benefits  to  those  whose  dlsabUlties  have  not  been 


proven  to  be  of  service  origin,  and  we  cannot  agree  to  the  plan  of 
spreading  benefits  over  a  larger  group  of  nonservice  disability, 
especially  when  the  principle  upon  which  they  propose  to  base 
the  spread  of  benefits  is  entirely  applicable  to  the  service-con- 
nected group  and  this  group  is  omitted  and  prevented  from 
sharing  In  such  benefits  Therefore,  the  following  analysis  and 
discussion  of  the  principles  Involved,  and  recommendations  are 
made  concerning  the  service-connected  disabled  ?roup 

9  In  considering  the  service  letter  of  April  2,  1940.  and  review- 
ing Its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  it  appears  there  are  certain 
provisions  within  that  letter  that  require  further  legislation  b<^- 
cause  of  its  failure  to  apply  to  the  service-connected  group  under 
Public.  No.   141       The  service   letter   states: 

"Provided  that,  if  there  is  only  one  disability,  this  disability 
shall  be  ratable  at  60  percent  or  more,  and  that.  If  there  are  two 
or  more  dLsabillties.  there  shall  be  at  least  one  disability  ratable 
at  40  percent  or  more,  and  sufficient  additional  disability  to  bring 
the  combined  rating  to  70  percent  or  more." 

If  a  large  group  o'  service-connected  disabled  veterans  who  are 
now  rated  under  the  1925  rating  schedule  are  not  to  be  discrim- 
inated against,  the  foregoing  quoted  provision  should  be  placed 
Into  statutory  enactment 

10.  There  are  disadvantages  to  the  service-connected  group  under 
Public,   No    2  which   should    be   el:min.U€d       In    ih"   plir^iseology— 

"Total  dlsabl'.itv  ratings,  under  Public,  No  2,  S»*venty-third  Con- 
gress, and  the  1933  rating  schedule,  may  be  a.sslgned  without  re- 
gard to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  rating  schedule,  except  as 
outlined  herein,  when  the  disabled  pers^)n  is.  In  the  Judjjment  of 
the  rating  agency,  unable  to  secure  or  follow  a  substantially  gain- 
ful occupation  as  a  result  of  his  disabilities" — 

It  appears  that  the  word  "may  '  which  is  used  in  the  above- 
quoted  portion  of  the  letter  Is  net  sufficiently  positive  in  Its  action 
and  practical  application  It  is  my  recommendation  that  the 
word  be  changed  to  "shall"  which  leaves  no  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  any  rating  agency  as  to  the  intent  of  the  language 

11.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
eran, the  proviso  in  numeral  paragraph  1  of  the  .'^ald  service 
letter  needs  correction  as  the  language  would  bar  benefits,  appar- 
ently Intended  tc  be  given,  in  some  cases  This  proviso  reads  as 
follows: 

"Total  disability  ratings,  when  the  above  conditions  are  met.  may 
be  granted  for  deafness,  the  organic  loss  of  speech,  for  the  ampu- 
tation or  loss  of  use  of  either  hand  or  of  either  lower  extremity 
above  the  knee  (as  to  these  amputations  and  losses  of  use,  when 
followed  by  continuous  unemployability  after  incurrence)" 

It  is  the  phraseology  within  the  parentheses  that  is  causing 
the  confusion  and  the  bar  to  l)enefits  in  some  cases  For  exam- 
ple. If  a  person  had  an  amputation  or  a  loss  of  use  of  extremity 
during  service  and  has  at  any  time  since  that  date  followed  a 
gainful  occupation,  even  though  he  Is  unable  to  follow  a  gainful 
occupation  at  this  time,  the  language  contained  In  the  parentheses 
above  would  bar  him.  and  we  believe  this  Is  a  distinct  discrimi- 
nation against  the  service-connected  case  Whereas,  in  contrast, 
if  a  person  were  injured  In  an  accident  of  any  kind  subsequent 
to  military  service  and  has  now  suffered  the  anatomical  loss  of 
the  hand  or  lower  extremity  above  the  knee,  or  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  organic  speech  or  deafness,  the  language  above  In  paren- 
theses would  benefit  such  non-servlce-dlsabillty  cases  Therefore, 
the  provision  reacts  detrimentally  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
service-connected  cases  on  the  whole.  I  would  recommend  the 
elimination  in  toto  of  the  wording  as  contained  in  the  paren- 
theses: 

"(As  to  these  amputations  and  losses  of  use.  when  followed  by 
continuoiis   unemployability  after   incurrence  )  " 

12  It  is  observed  that  the  age  factor  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered for  the  non-service-connected  cases  only,  whereas  the  age 
factor  as  applied  to  service-connected  cases  should  also  receive 
the  same  consideration,  espvecially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  the 
age  Increases  so  does  the  disability  increase  in  ratio  to  the  age 
A  person  over  40  years  of  age  today  is  seriously  handicapped 
In  the  entire  employment  field  with  being  forced  to  compete  with 
the  younger  person  If  this  is  true  with  the  able-bodied  man 
over  40  years,  then  it  is  more  than  true  with  a  disabled  person 
over  40  who  finds  It  utterly  impossible  to  compete  with  a  pjerson 
of  sound  body  and  mind  in  following  a  gainful  occupation  In 
most  every  commimity  today,  after  the  lapse  of  20  years,  the 
fact  that  a  service-connected  disabled  veteran  has  a  dl.sablUty 
has  become  to  a  large  extent  a  public  knowledge.  To  a  great 
extent  he  has  become  a  marked  man.  and  If  he  does  not  already 
have  a  Job.  It  is  almost  Impossible  for  him  to  secure  one  because 
of  both  his  age  and  known  disability  No  one  wants  to  hire 
him — even  our  own  Government  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
not  ask  private  Industry  or  our  Government  to  hire  the  man 
who  is  so  disabled  by  reason  of  both  age  and  disability  that  he 
cannot  fully  perform  the  duties  that  might  be  expected  of  him. 
or  that  an  able-bodied  man  could  better  discharge 

That,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  very  first 
principles  of  disability  compensation  which  was  in  the  Ijeginning 
and  is  now.  to  fully  compensate  a  man  for  the  actual  loss  which 
he  has  sustained  and  now  exists.  We  know  of  hundreds  of  our 
service-connected  compensation  cases  that  today  are  inadequately 
compensated,  and  because  they  are  drawing  compensation  in  some 
amount,  they  are  thereby  barred  from  receiving  any  benefits  of 
social  secvirity  which  our  Oovernment  Is  now  extending  to  every 
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ether  group  of  Anaerlcan  cltlaens.  Surely  the  service -connected 
dUabled  veteran  Is  entitled  to  be  socially  secure  the  same  as  the 
non-service-disability  veteran,  especially  when  that  principle  of 
social  security  should  be  superimposed  upon  the  dlsabiiity  which 
he  suffered  in  the  service  of  his  cotmtry.  Surely  the  children  of 
the  service-connected  disabled  veteran  are  entitled  to  receive  *n 
education  and  the  opportunities  of  life  the  same  as  the  opp>or- 
tunlUes  afforded  those  who  did  not  serve  their  country.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  recommendations  set  forth  herein. 
For  this  reason,  the  .\ge  factor  must  be  considered  from  the  service- 
connected  point  of  view,  whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
used  this  for  the  purpose  of  pension  only,  1.  e.: 

•V^eraiis  Regulation  1  (a»,  part  in,  only,  the  above-specifi(-d 
60-percent.  40-peiccnt.  and  70-percent  percentage  requirements 
niay  be  reduced  by  10  percent  on  the  attainment  of  age  GO;  and  | 
by  an  additional  10  percent  on  the  attainment  of  age  65;  and 
there  shall  be  no  percentage  of  requirements  for  total-disability 
ratings  in  the  cases  of  unemployable  veterans  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  70  The  attainment  of  age  70  will  not  of  Itself  warrant 
rating  as  permanently  and  totally  disabled;  in  addition  thereto 
dii.abilitv   sufficient    to  produce  unemployabUity   will   be   requued." 

13  In"  view  of  the  above  reasons.  setUng  out  the  viewpoint  of  the 
8er\-lce-connected  disabled  veteran,  the  age  factor  must  be  brought 
into  the  service-connected  cases  under  both  Public,  Nos.  141  and 
142  and  the  same  reductions  in  percentage  disabilities  because  of 
the"  age  factor  as  contained  in  said  service  letter,  should  be  made 
applicable  to  all  service-connected  cases.  The  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  Mnall  because  of  the  relatively  small  number  of 
service-connected  cases  to  which  these  provisions  would  apply 

14  In  numerical  paragraph  4  of  said  service  letter  we  find  the 
construction  cf  the  lai.giiage  Is  such  that  It  bars  "-omtotal  ratings 
those  case*  suffering  from  psychoneuroUc  and  psychogenic  disabli- 
Ues  wben  they  do  not  have  other  conditions  of  organic  ba^^is  in- 
Tolved  eiUier  directly  or  mdirecUy  with  their  nervous  conditions. 
It  U  felt  that  this  is  distinctly  detrimental  to  that  unfortunate 
class  of  veterans  who  are  either  Just  or  unjustly  labeled  a  mental 
defective  a  psychopathic  inferior,  or  suffering  from  constitutional 
psychopathic  state  with  psychotic  episodes.  We  find  that  many  of 
thLe  cWs  are  unJusUy  labeled,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
neurt)psychlatrists  do  not.  as  General  Hlnes  stated  during  the 
Boston  convention,  use  "horse  sense'"  to  arrlvmg  at  their  diagnosis. 
They  are  entirelv  too  prone  to  label  a  veteran  psychogenic  without 
having  delved  sufficiently  Into  the  history  of  the  case.  esP^^i^lly 
the  childhood  history,  which  must  show.  ^  "rP""^""*^  ^^„^)?,h''^ 
teachings  of  neuropsychiatry,  a  definite  retarded  mental  condition 
during  the  formative  stages  of  chUdhood.  and  further.  In  a  great 
numl^r  of  cases,  especially  by  their  faUure  to  delve  Into  the  his- 
tory  of  war  neuro^ls  and  the  predisposing  causes  arising  out  of 
military  service  that  form  the  basis  of  such  war  i^^^roSiS  (as  au- 
thority se«  Medical  Diseases  of  the  War.  by  Arthur  F  Hurst,  M^A 
MDFRCP)  It  Is  conceded  that  such  diagnosis  as  mental 
deficiency,  inferiority,  and  psychopathic  state  cannot  ^  acq^-^f^ 
Therefore,  without  the  early  history  concerning  a  mental  retarded 
condition  during  childhood,  as  mentioned  above.  It  is  not  fair  to 
label  any  person  with  such  diagnosis.  We  have  not  wnsidered 
oroperly  the  effect  that  the  war  would  have  had  on  those  cases 
which  may  not  have  been  as  strong  mentally  as  those  enjoying  good 
health  menUlly  at  the  time  of  acceptance  In  service  In  other 
words  this  type  of  case  would  be  more  prone  to  break  down  than 
a  normal  person  We  must  arrive  at  the  logical  conclusion  that 
these  unfortunate  mental  and  psychoneurotic  cases  should  be 
awarded  total  ratings  where  it  Is  definitely  shown  that  they  cannot 
obtain  gainful  employment,  and  that  the  functional  or  constltu- 
lonal  neurosis  Involved  is  the  material  and  controlling  factor  In 
the  case  Again  It  is  the  end  result  that  we  are  interested  in  and 
must  be  Interested  in  by  providing  to  these  unfortunate  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  some  social  security  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  virtue  of  their  unemployability 

15  Ptir  the  at>ove  and  foregoing  reasons,  it  Is  believed  that  a 
specific  bill  incorporating  the  advantages  of  the  service  letter  of 
April  2  and  discarding  the  disadvantages  of  that  letter  should  be 
incorporated  Into  sUtutory  enactment  for  those  cMes  coming  under 
Public  No  2  Seventy-third  Congress,  and  Public.  No  141,  Seventy- 
fourth'  CongreM.  A  proper  bill,  couched  In  simple  language  which 
would  l>e  impossible  of  misconsU-ucUon  by  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  it  in  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlsUatlon.  is  atuched 
hereto,  which,  in  my  opinion.  IX  enacted  Into  law.  would  accom- 
plish cur  purpose 

16.  TO  recaplttUate  our  objections  which  are  fourfold  as  foUows. 

viz: 
1.  This  service  letter  faiU  to  apply  to  Public.  No.  141.  and  the  1926 

rating  schedule  ^  ^       ^      ,^ 

2  The  age  factor  is  not  considered  or  extended  as  to  the  service- 
connected   groups  of   disabled   veterans. 

3  It  eliminated  from  application  thoee  nerve  cases  without 
underlying  or  superimposing  organic  dlsabUlties. 

4  It  fails  to  permit  total  ratings  for  certain  cases  within  the 
•ervlce-connected  group  who  have  suffered  an  anatomical  loss  or 
loss  of  hearing  or  speech. 

17  Further.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  after  careful  consldera- 
Uon  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  emergency  has  been  created 
and  "now  exlsU  with  reference  to  the  leglsUtive  and  regulatory 
benefits  which  the  service-connected  disabled  veterans  are  entitled 
to  receive  by  the  omissions  reUted  above,  and  that  in  order  to 


secure  the  prompt  and  effective  remedies  and  consideration  that 
are  necessary  at  this  time.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  your  national 
commander  to  act  prompUy  under  the  authority  extended  in 
article  7.  section  7.  paragraph  2  of  our  national  bylaws,  which  are 
as  follows:  .  , 

"The  director  of  national  service  is  director  and  supervisor  oT 
legislation,  rehabilitation,  and  empl03Tnent.  and  other  service 
activities  of  the  national  organization,  subject  to  the  instnictiona 
of  the  national  commander,  national  executive  committee,  and 
national  convention." 

Pvirsuant  to  the  authority  above  recited  and  and  as  national 
commander  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War, 
I  hereby  Instruct,  order,  and  direct  Thomas  Kirby.  director, 
national  service  department,  and  all  others  tinder  his  direction  in 
said  department,  to  forthwith  carry  out  the  following  instructions: 

1  To  immedip.tely  register  with  Gen.  Frank  T  Hlnes,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  our  disagreement 
with  the  provisions  of  the  service  letter  of  AprU  2.  1940.  for  fail- 
ing to  make  proper  provision  for  the  service-connected  disabled 
veteran  as  herein  related  before.  Further,  to  present  to  said 
Administrator  the  viewpoint  of  our  organization  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  service-connected  disabled  veterans  that  the  inequali- 
ties created  In  the  said  service  letter  as  against  the  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  should  and  mvist  be  corrected  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

2.  To  prepare  and  present  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  a  bill  as  mentioned  above,  of  which  ccpy  is 
attached,  or  a  proper  amendment  to  H.  R.  8930  now  pending  be- 
fore said  committee,  after  having  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  which  would  amend  said  bill  by  Incorporat- 
ing thereunder  the  substance  of  said  service  letter  of  April  2. 
1940.  making  It  applicable  uniformly  to  both  the  1925  rating 
schedule  under  Public  No,  141,  and  the  1933  rating  schedule  un- 
der Public.  No  2,  Seventy-third  Congress,  and  being  so  written 
as  to  eliminate  the  objectional  features  hereinabove  recited. 

3.  To  present  such  evidence  before  such  Senate  committee  or 
House  committee  as  Is  necessary  to  establish  the  case  of  the  serv- 
ice-connected veteran  and  to  call  as  witnesses  before  said  com- 
mittee expert  field  service  officers  of  our  own  organization  from 
the  field,  and  experts  outside  of  our  own  organization  to  testify 

4  That  the  Incorporation  of  these  rating  principles  and  rules 
Into  legislation  by  Congress  be  given  the  Immediate  and  primary 
consideration  of  the  national  service  department,  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  World  War.  and  the  director  thereof 
sliall  make  due  report  of  his  progress  and  accomplishments  to  the 
national  commander  from  time  to  time  which  in  turn  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  memt)ers  of  the  national  executive  committee  by  the 
national  commander 

5.  The  matter  of  legislation  as  set  forth  In  these  Instructions 
shall  be  handled  by  Thomas  Klrby.  director,  and  the  matter  of 
policy  as  set  forth  in  these  Instructions  shall  be  handled  by 
Thomas  Kehoe,  assistant  director,  and  they  shall  coordinate  their 
various  activities  and  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  achieving  the 
objectives  set  forth  In  this  letter  of  Instructions. 

Lewis  J.  MtJRPHT. 
Natioruil  Commander . 

A  bill  to  provide  liberalized  benefits  for  disabled  veterans  of  the 
World  War  and  modifications  of  certain  provisions  already  per- 
taining to  benefits  gran  tod  tinder  Public.  No.  141.  and  Public, 
No.  2 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  provisions  of  Public,  No.  141.  and 
Public.  No.  2.  and  the  1925  and  1933  rating  schedules  pertaining  to 
these  provisions  be  modified  by  the  following  enactments  covering 
the  benefits  of  the  World  War  disabled. 

Total  disability  raUngs  under  Public.  No.  141,  and  Public.  No.  3, 
and  both  the  1925  and  1933  rating  schedules  may  be  assigned  with- 
out regard  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  rating  schedules 
mentioned  when  the  following  requirements  have  been  met: 

(a)  When  the  disabled  person  is  shown  by  evidence  unable  to 
follow  a  substantially  gainful  occupation  as  the  result  of  his  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  their  complications:  Provided.  That  there 
is  one  disability  which  shall  be  rated,  under  either  the  1926  or  1988 
rating  schedule  at  60  percent  or  more  and  that  If  there  are  two  or 
more  disabilities,  there  shall  be  at  least  one  disability  ratable  at  40 
percent  or  more  (under  either  the  1925  or  1933  rating  schedtde) 
and  sufficient  additional  disability  to  bring  the  combined  rating  to 
70  percent  or  more  (under  either  the  1925  or  1933  rating  schedule). 

(b)  Total  ratings,  when  the  above  conditions  are  met.  shall  be 
granted  for  deafness,  organic  loss  of  speech,  for  the  exoputation 
or  loss  of  use  of  either  hand  or  of  either  lower  extremity  above  the 
knee  as  single  disabilities,  or  his  other  organic  disabilities, 

(c)  The  above  specified  60  percent.  40  percent,  and  70  percent 
requirements  shall  be  reduced  by  10  percent  on  the  attainment  at 
the  age  of  60;  and  by  an  additional  10  percent  on  the  attainment 
of  age  65;  and  there  shall  be  no  percentage  requirement  lor  total- 
dlsablllty  ratings  In  the  case  of  unemployable  veterans  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  70.  Nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph  will 
prevent  a  total-disability  rating  for  such  disability  or  disabilltiea, 
and  or  combinations  of  disabilities,  including  lose  of  uae  of  two 
extremities,  loss  of  sight  of  both  eyes,  being  helpless  or  l)edrldden 
and  other  disabilities,  as  are  now.  and  have  been  utA\^abd  under 
previous  regulations  and  acts  pertaining  to  Public.  No.  141.  and  Pub- 
lic, No.  2.  specific  ratings  of  100  percent  for  the  severity  In  question. 
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When  total  disability  under  this  paragraph  is  under  consideration, 
the  claimant  will  b^  required  to  submit  a  sworn  statement  in  am- 
davtt  rorm  coverlnsf  his  employment  or  unemployment  over  a  period 
of  at  least  1  year  prior  to  his  application  for  these  benefits,  or  at 
least  1  year  prior  to  rating  action  covering  benefits  11  application 

has  not  been  made.  

II  A  disabled  person  of  the  World  War.  meeting  the  regulatory 
and  schedular  requirements  for  a  100  percent  rating,  is  entitled  to 
a  total  disability  rating,  regardless  of  employment.  Other  cases 
which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  act.  or  the  regulatory 
and  schedular  requlrem.ents  under  previous  acts  and  rulings  per- 
taining to  Public.  No.  141.  and  or  Public.  No.  2.  but  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  rating  agency  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  rep- 
resent a  total  disability  on  the  average  basis— that  is.  whose  employ- 
ment represents  highly  exceptional  effort  or  ability  to  overcome 
the  handicap  of  disability— are  entitled  to  consideration  on  Veterans 
Administration  R.  and  P.  R.  1142  and  shxiuld  be  submitted  to  the 
proper  authority  under  the  Veteran*'  Administration  for  considera- 
tion as  ouUlned.  All  reasonable  doubt  shall  be  resolved  In  favor 
of  the  claimant  In  aU  matters  pertaining  to  benefits  under  the 
World  War  enactments  under  Public.  No.  141.  and  Public.  No.  2. 
both  as  to  this  act  and  other  acts  In  the  past. 

National   Hkadquakters, 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.  May  21,  1940. 

Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines.  „     ^       *^    r.   /- 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Washington.  DC 
DwjLR  Oeni»al  Hines  :  I  am  writing  to  express  to  you  on  behalf  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War  objections  to 
certain  inequalities  that  appear  to  us  to  exist  under  the  service 
letter  of  AprU  2.  1940.  promulgated  by  you  on  the  subject  of  total 
disability  ratings  under  Public.  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congress,  and 

the  1933  rating  schedule  .     ,      ...  „„„.„.»• 

These  Inequalities  appear  to  amount  to  discriminations  against 
those  cases  with  service-connected  dlsabUlty.  who  by  reason  of 
unemployablllty  would  be  eligible  to  share  In  the  benefits  made 
available  under  said  service  letter  as  distinguished  from  those  ben- 
efits Klven  to  beneficiaries  with  non-service-connected  disabilities. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  because  of  lack  of  time.  Instead 
Of  discussing  these  objections  and  their  importance  directly  in  this 
letter  I  am  attaching  hereto  a  typewritten  copy  of  a  letter  of 
Instruction  which  I  have  issued  to  the  national  service  depart- 
ment of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War.  and 
Which  contains  an  analysis  with  argvunent  as  to  why  we  believe 
certain  inequalities  In  the  service  letter  should  be  corrected  In 
order    to    prevent    discrimination    against    the    service-connected 

disabled  group. 

I  appreciate  that  for  some  time  past  the  leaders  of  some  veteran 
groups  have  been  crying  on  the  shoulders  of  everyt>ody  with  a 
plea  for  additional  benefits  to  those  non -service-connected  cases 
who  are  totally  disabled  by  reason  of  unemployablllty.  I  fear  It  Is 
for  that  reason  that  In  this  Instonce  the  service -connected  disabled 
veterans  have  been  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
many  men  in  the  service-connected  group  today  are  faced  with 
unemployablllty  and  principally  by  reason  of  his  service -connected 
disability.  Many  of  these  seivlce-connected  cases  have  been  sur- 
veyed out  of  Industry  as  industrially  dead,  and  in  many  cases  paid 
off  under  industrial  insurance  policies  as  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  They  have  become  marked  men  in  their  local  com- 
munities, and  they  cannot  get  even  emergency  relief  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  because  they  draw  compensation  They 
cannot  get  on  W.  P.  A.  in  most  communities  because  they  draw 
compensation — but.  the  compensation  which  they  draw  is  inade- 
quate to  support  themselves  and  their  families,  and  to  give  their 
Children  an  education.  „      ^       ^       ^ 

For  20  years  now.  it  has  been  admitted  on  all  sides  by  the 
Goveriunent  and  by  all  veteran  groups  that  the  first  duty  of  our 
Government  was  to  the  service-connected  disabled  veterans. 

Therefore,  I  must  register  vigorovjsly  the  opposition  of  the  mem- 
bers of  otir  organization  to  the  inequalities  in  the  service  letter  of 
April  2.  1940,  which  directly  discriminates  against  the  service- 
connected  disabled  veteran.  If  unemployablllty  is  to  be  made  the 
basis  for  extending  benefits,  then  the  age  factor  siu-ely  affects 
the  service-connected  disabled  veteran  In  like  manner  as  It  does 
the  non-servlce-dlsablllty  case,  and  for  that  reason  the  question 
of  age  should  not  be  confused  with  the  disability  having  arisen  In 
aervice.  The  service-connected  disabled  veteran  is  getting  older 
every  year  also,  and  under  our  present  economic  and  social  system 
the  age  factor  is  bringing  about  the  unemployablllty  of  the  service- 
connected  disabled  veteran  to  the  same  extent  and  degree  as  It 
does  the  non -service-disability  case.  The  present  Inadequacy  of 
the  rating  schedxile  to  cover  the  case  of  the  service-connected 
disabled  veteran  who  is  unemployable  exists  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  does  for  the  non-servlce-dlsablllty  case. 

On  behalf  of  the  service-connected  disabled  veterans  I  request 
that  you  reconsider  the  principles  Involved  In  this  situation  with 
a  view  of  eliminating  the  discriminations  outlined  against  the 
■ervlce-connected  group  In  the  service  letter  of  April  2.  1940. 

Your  careful  and  kind  consideraUon  will  be  appreciated  to  this 
request. 

Very  truly  yotira. 

National  Commander. 


The  Ballot— Bulwark  Against  Concentration  of 


Economic   Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFV^ES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


TESTIMONY  OF  SENATOR  ELBERT  D  THOMAS  BEFORE  TR^ 
HOUSE  JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMITTEE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ANTI- 
POLL-TAX  BILL.  H.  R.  7534 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  herein  the 
testimony  of  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas  in  support  of  the 
anti-poU-tax  bill.  H.  R.  7534.  before  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  May  18.  1940.  Because  of  the  monopolization 
of  economic  power  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  individuals. 
Senator  Thomas  said.  It  is  essential  that  political  power  be 
distributed  as  widely  as  possible  if  we  are  to  maintain  oiu- 
republican  form  of  government.  Senator  Thomas  in  his  tes- 
timony made  the  very  important  point  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  Congress,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  to  take  such 
steps  as  will  effect  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  political 
power.  One  such  step  is  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a 
requirement  for  voting  in  Federal  elections. 

The  testimony  of  Senator  Thomas  follows: 

In  these  days  of  world  crisis  we  cannot  but  watch  events  abroad 
and  wonder  what  they  mean  to  the  United  States.  Not  only  the 
fact  but  the  principles  of  democracy  are  under  fire  over  there. 

It  Is,  therefore,  vital  at  this  time  to  talk  about  poU  taxes — more 
vital  today  than  ever  before  The  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  votlne;  In  Federal  elections  Is  essential  In  the 
strengthening  and  defense  of  democracy  In  our  own  land. 

THREAT   TO    DKMOCBACT 

With  concentration  of  wealth  goes  great  political  power.  In 
order  that  our  republican  form  of  government  may  continue 
undiminished  It  Is  essential  that  political  power  be  distributed 
widely  so  that  the  Interests  of  all  groups  in  the  population  can  be 
adequately  represented.  To  this  end  the  rights  of  suffrage  must 
be  available  to  all  our  citizens.  In  e  period  when  so  many  of 
our  common  needs  are  met  by  the  Government — when  the  average 
man  looks  to  Government  for  the  education  of  his  children,  for 
protection  on  the  Job.  for  security  In  his  old  age — more  than  ever 
before  It  Is  Important  that  this  average  man  should  have  a  voice 
In  selecting  those  who  represent  him  so  that  through  the  demo- 
cratic process  the  greatest  opportunity  and  security  should  be 
retained  by  him. 

The  testimony  which  you  have  thus  far  heard  with  respect  to 
the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  In  eight  Southern  States 
has  shown  widespread  disfranchisement  of  poor  farmers,  croppers. 
Industrial  workers,  women,  and  Negroes.  It  has  shown  the  small 
vote  by  which  Representatives  to  Congress  are  elected  In  these 
States  In  comparison  with  the  votes  on  the  basis  of  which  their 
colleagues  from  non-poll-tax  States  hold  office.  It  has  shown  the 
"rotten  boroughs"  within  States,  which  are  maintained  by  vote 
of  the  Representatives  from  such  districts. 

VOTING    IS    PAHT    OF    THE    AMERICAN    WAT    OF    LUT 

The  United  States  did  not  start  Its  career  with  universal  sufTrage. 
even  manhood  suffrage.  Only  the  frontier  State  of  Vermont. 
among  the  Thirteen  Original  States,  had  no  property  qualifications 
for  voting.  It  was  the  common  presumption  that  only  those  who 
had  enough  stability  and  enough  stake  in  the  community  to  be 
property  holders  merited  the  vote. 

In  the  150  years  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  two  things 
have  happened  to  change  the  situation.  The  principles  of  politi- 
cal democracy  have  become  part  of  the  American  way  of  life 
and  at  the  same  time  concentrated  economic  power  has  challenged 
the  effectiveness  of  democratic  methods. 

In  1800.  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Thoma* 
Jefferson  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  general  suffrage  His 
stated  reasons  werp  the  same  as  those  which  prompt  this  bill 
"I  believe."  he  wrote,  "we  may  lessen  the  danger  of  buying  and 
selling  votes  by  making  the  number  of  voters  too  great  for  any 
means  of  purchase."  Faith  in  the  good  sense  and  integrity  of 
the  common  man.  upon  which  political  democracy  must  rest, 
grew  under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson  and  his  followers  and  of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  his.  and  was  reflected  in  the  revision  one 
by  one  of  the  old  State  constitutions  and  the  substitution  of 
manhood   for  restricted  suffrage.     By   the   end  of   the    1830's   only 
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ft  few  remnants  of  restriction  on  manhood  suffrage  remained— 
apart,  of  course,  from  the  slave  population — but  It  took  nearly 
100  years  more  for  women  to  be  Included  within  the  concept  of 
responsible  democracy  The  poll  tax.  however.  Introduced  as  a 
substitute  for  property  qualifications  in  order  to  broaden  the 
franchise,  hung  on  In  several  States,  and  was  available  to  be 
used  as  a  means  of  again  restricting  the  vote  when  certain  forces 
gained  the  upper  hand  In  the  new  South.  Although  the  specific 
poll-tax  legislation  now  under  fire  came  In  only  at  the  turn  of 
this  century  and  Is  a  southern  Institution,  the  issue  Is  far  older 
and  more  widespread  In  our  national  life.  The  southern  State 
of  North  Caroltna  abolished  Its  poll  tax  as  a  voting  requirement 
more  than  a  decade  before  the  northern  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  present  fight  agalrvst  the  poll  tax  is  a  southern  fight  only 
tjecauae  these  are  the  last  States  where  this  particular  obstacle 
seriously  limits  suffrage  The  effort  today  to  extend  the  right  to 
partlctpiate  politically  Is  less  an  effort  In  a  slnele  section  to  regain 
lost  liberties  than  it  Is  a  part  of  the  continuing  national  effort. 
of  which  the  original  Constitution  was  one  step,  to  secure  effective 
democracy  on  this  continent 

BAiXOT     INCXE.\SINCLT     IMPORTANT 

At  the  time  that  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  ballot  was 
less  of  a  necessity  than  it  is  today.  For  most  people,  voting  had 
little  to  do  with  the  important  things  which  preoccupied  them — 
with  the  daily  business  of  earning  a  living.  In  a  country  of  small 
farmers,  small  traders,  and  small  artisans.  Individuals  enjoyed 
basic  frecdonns  which  they  could  largely  protect  without  using 
the  Government.  The  population  was  amall  and  the  country  vast. 
There  was  employment  and  educational  and  religious  opportunity 
for  all.  The  result  was  a  Nation  with  great  physical  and  spiritual 
energy. 

But  now  our  people  have  Increased  In  number  and  spread  over 
the  entire  continent  The  physical  resources  have  many  more 
demands  on  them  Jobs  are  scarce  and  there  Is  no  free  land  to 
take  up.  On  the  farms,  tired  soil  and  tired  men  are  backed  up 
t>ecause  our  economy  does  not  use  them.  Ovir  people  are  beginning 
to  know  what  It  means  to  live  with  despair  day  In  and  day  out. 
year  after  year,  as  a  result  of  the  flowing  Into  the  hands  of  a  rela- 
tively few  persons  the  ownership  and  control  of  our  means  of 
making  a  living. 

In  eight  States  the  pwU  tax  serves  to  limit  the  right  of  the  ballot 
to  those  few  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  Ironically,  these  are  the 
poorest  SUtes  In  the  Union.  Clearly  where  the  cash  Income  of 
the  average  family  Is  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year,  many 
hundred.*  of  thousands  of  citizens  find  themselves  denied  this  basic 
riirht,  under  our  republican  form  of  government,  of  voting  for  those 
who  are  to  represent  them. 

ECONOMIC    CONTBOL    IS    CONCENTRATED 

The  need  for  effective  democracy  is  far  greater  today  than  It  was 
150  years  apo  The  growth  of  concentrated  power  in  the  economic 
ephere  has  greatly  enhanced  the  Impwrtance  of  widespread  suf- 
frage and  a  truly  democratic  political  regime. 

The  giant  corporation  has  come  to  dominate  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  our  national  economic  life.  The  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  reports  that  1  percent  of  the  corporations 
today  own  52  percent  of  the  assets  of  all  corporations.  Of  all  cor- 
porations, less  than  5  percent  own  87  percent  of  all  the  assets  of 

all  of  them 

Nor  is  It  true  that  the  common  p>eople  share  In  the  profits  of  these 
large-scale  enterprises.  In  1929.  a  year  of  prosperity,  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  population  got  78  percent  of  the  dividends. 
This  18  the  same  as  one  person  getting  78  cents  of  the  dlvldtnd 
dollar  while  299  persons  must  share  the  remaining  22  cents  among 
them 

The  effect  of  the  concentration  of  wealth  Is  further  reflected  In 
the  distribution  of  national  Income.  The  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee showed  that  in  1935-36.  47  percent  of  all  American  families 
and  single  individuals  living  alone  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
for  the  year;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder  a  little  less  than 
1'^  percent  of  the  Natlon"8  families  received  Incomes  which  in 
dollars  and  cents  was  the  equivalent  of  the  total  Income  of  the  47 
percent  at  the  bottom. 

In  1939  one  large  Insurance  company,  owning  7000  farm,  worth 
about  »78.000.000.  was  the  biggest  farmer  In  the  United  States,  and 
received  the  largest  A.  A.  A.  check — over  $257,000  And  In  thft 
same  year  the  number  of  farmers  who  were  operating  as  tenants  was 
put  at  42  percent  of  all  farmers. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  WalliM»  is  continually  pointing  out  that 
a  dantjerously  large  percentage  of  the  Nation's  farm  people  are 
forced  to  live  far  below  the  decency  level.  Tlielr  numbers  are  in- 
creasing dally.  Mr  Wallace  recently  estimated  that  there  are  about 
8.5O0.0O0  farm  person.*;  trying  to  struggle  along  on  an  average  In- 
come of  about  $2  each  week. 

AU  this  exist?  while  the  family  of  a  single  large  manufacturer 
was  able  to  contribute  »65.000  to  the  campaign  fund  of  a  certain 
political  partv  In  1936 

No  clearer  statement  of  the  Implications  of  this  wide  variation  In 
economic  power  can  be  made  than  that  stated  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  1936:  "The  first  truth  Is  that  the  liberty  of  a  democracy  Is 
not  safe  If  the  people  tolerate  the  growth  of  private  power  to  a  point 
where  It  l>ecomes  stronger  than  their  democratic  state  Itself." 

STA"rESMAKSHTP    WEEDED 

Three  generations  ago  Daniel  Webster  said:  "The  freest  govern- 
ment. If  it  could  exist,  would  not  be  long  acceptable  if  the  tendency 
at  the  laws  were  to  create  a  rapid  accumulation  of  property  In  a  few 


hands  and  to  render  the  great  mass  of  population  dependent  and 
penniless  In  such  a  case  the  popular  power  must  break  In  upon 
the  rights  of  property  or  else  the  influence  of  property  mtist  limit 
and  oontrol  the  exercise  of  popular  power." 

He  prophesied  that  In  such  a  situation  statesmanship  would  be 
rer.Uy  tested.  And  It  Is  being  tested — oui  statesmaa.'^hlp,  gentle- 
men, here  and  now 

DlSTRIBXmON    OF  POLITICAL  POWER   ESSENTIAL   TO   DEMOCRACY 

It  is  history  today  that  the  industrial  revolution  has  brought 
with  It  the  accumulation  of  ownership  and  the  monopolization 
of  economic  power  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  Individuals.  An 
oligarchy  might  well  become  the  expression  of  such  a  group  In  the 
field  of  government. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  widest 
po  slble  distribution  of  political  power  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  republican  form  of  government.  It  Is  now  necessary 
Uiat  our  Government  be  thoroughly  democratic  If  Its  republican 
form  Is  to  be  maintained. 

Since  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  Con- 
gress all  power  to  enact  legislation  necessary  to  maintain  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  each  of  the  States.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  Congress,  and  It  Is  a  dtity  of  Congress,  to  take  such  steps 
as  will  effect  the  widest  possible  dlsUibutlon  of  political  power. 
One  such  step  Is  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections.     This  U  a  minimum  necessity. 


The  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28.  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HENRY  R.  LUCE 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce  over  WJZ  and  a  coast-to-coast  network 
on  May  22,  1940: 

After  30  days  In  Europe — In  Italy.  France.  England.  Holland. 
Belgium — I  returned  by  clipper  Monday.  In  those  days  came  the 
conquest  of  Norway,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  In  the 
history  of  war.  followed  by  a  cabinet  crisis  In  London  as  spectacular 
as  any  In  the  three  centuries  of  the  English  Parliament.  Holland, 
a  country  famous  throughout  the  world  for  being  honest,  8<ilvent. 
peace-loving,  and  superneutral,  was  partly  de.«troyed  and  wholly 
conquered  In  less  than  100  hours.  Hundreds  of  good  Dutch 
burghers,  men.  women,  and  children,  whom  I  passed  on  the 
crowded  streets  of  Amsterdam  less  than  2  weeks  ago.  are  dead  today. 
Belgium,  with  an  army  three  times  as  big  as  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  and  whose  defenses  were  considered  Infinitely 
stronger  than  In  1914,  was  overrun  In  10  days.  And  as  I  left  Europe 
the  people  of  America  were  already  seeing  the  specter  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  Great  Britain  and  France  by  Adolf  Hitler. 

I  have  not  been  invited  by  N.  BC,  however,  to  give  you  one  moro 
version  of  events  ccncernlng  which  you  are  already  well  informed 
But  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  as  one  citizen 
to  another.  I  .speak  out  of  a  profound  conviction  that  our  America 
Is  now  confronted  by  a  greater  challenge  to  Its  survival  as  a  land 
of  liberty  than  any  It  has  had  to  face  in  80  years 

When  I  sailed  for  Europe  the  American  people  were  not  willing 
to  face  the  challenge.    I  believe  they  are  willing  to  face  It  now. 

What  precisely  Is  this  challenge?  The  fundamental  truth  la 
very  simple.  Let  us  not  be  distracted  by  Ifs  and  buts.  The  truth. 
ftilly  attested  by  every  competent  observer  of  world  events  I  know. 
Is  simply  this:  That  the  American  way  of  life  Is  bitterly  opposed 
by  mighty  and  ruthless  military  nations.  And  the  fundamental 
truth  is.  further,  that  nothing  will  stop  those  mighty  and  ruthless 
military  nations — not  money  nor  cajolery  nor  friendship — nothing 
but  superior  force 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  shocked  the  American 
people.  But  these  events  were  not  things  which  happened  by 
accident.  They  were  not  events  like  earthquake  or  famine  or 
plague  or  fire.  These  were  acts  of  naen — long  and  carefully 
planned.  They  were  planned  with  cunning  and  efficiency  and 
Implacable  purpose.  The  grim  outline  of  these  events  had  been 
foreseen — and  still  the  force  and  fury  of  their  actual  occurrence 
were  indeed  stupefying  These  events  were  an  Inevitable  climax 
of  the  history  of  the  last  few  years.  But  they  are  only  one 
climax.  Greater  climaxes,  of  good  or  e%'il.  are  yet  to  come,  and 
soon  The  final  defeat  of  Great  Britain  and  France  would  be 
another  climax  the  immensity  of  which  even  now  defies  the 
imagination.  Hoping  with  all  my  heart  that  this  catastrophe  may 
not  occur.  I  cannot  believe  It  will.  But  If  Great  Britain  and 
France   fall,    we    know    that    we    and   we    only    among    the    great 
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powers  are  left  to  defend  the  democratic  faith  throughout  the 
world.  And  If  Great  Britain  and  Prance  succeed  by  a  miracle  of 
heroism  In  beating  off  the  enemy,  we  know  that  Great  Britain 
and  France,  weakened  with  loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  will  need 
otir  ungrudging  cooperation  In  order  to  restore  In  half  the  world 
a  peace  of  Justice  and  humanity.  We  may  never  fight  side  by 
■»de.  comrade*!  in  arms  of  France  and  Britain,  but  we  know  now 
that,  fundamentally,  their  struggle   is  our  struggle. 

The  frame  of  mind  of  the  American  people  has  changed  amaz- 
ingly In  the  iMt  few  week».  I  am  amazed  to  find  an  attitude 
almost  amounting  to  one  of  intense  alarm.  Now  If  the  alarm  i» 
like  the  alarm  on  an  alarm  clock,  reminding  us  what  time  of  day 
Is  It.  then  that's  flne.  But  there  U  no  occasion  for  the  kind  of 
alarm  that  gives  way  to  panic. 

What  Is  the  actttal  situation?  The  actual  situation  U  this. 
Certain  stupt-fylng  evenu  have  happened  In  Europe.  And  we 
realize  we  have  to  take  action.  What  we  have  to  do  I  would 
summarize  under  two  heads.  First  we  have  to  arm  ours3lve8. 
We  have  to  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  force  with  force — to  meet 
force  with  superior  force.  That  Is  a  colossal  Job.  The  second 
thing  we  have  to  do  Is  to  make  up  our  minds  what  we  are  willing 
to  fight  for.  That  for  us  as  for  all  free  peoples  is  an  even  harder 
Job 

The  Job  of  arming  America  physically  Is  a  Job  which  we  all  agree 
cannot  be  delayed— to  which  I  would  add  the  following  points: 

First,  armaments  are  expensive— the  most  terribly  expensive 
things  In  the  world.  They  are  a  sheer  and  appalling  economic 
waste  That  means  that  all  of  us  are  going  to  be  a  lot  poorer 
than  we  otherwise  might  have  been.  But  we  will  not  cry  about 
that.  Along  with  all  other  democracies,  we  will  take  cur  full  share 
of  the  blame  for  not  having  done  our  share  toward  creating  a  t>et- 
ter  world  and  lor  not  having  erected  stronger  bulwarks  against 
monstrous  aggression. 

Secoq41y,  the  arming  of  America  must  In  Itself  be  the  first  prac- 
tical test  of  our  ability  to  act  as  a  united  people.  For  many  years 
we  have  been  anything  but  a  united  people.  We  have  been  a  very 
expensively  divided  nation.  The  arming  of  America  must  be  our 
first  great  act  of  national  unity. 

Thirdly  the  arming  of  America  must  get  fully  under  way  now, 
under  the  leadership  of  our  President.  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  in 
many  respects  a  very  great  leader.  But  he  has  his  faults  Who 
hasn't?  There  are  two  faults — two  of  the  defects  of  his  virtues 
perhaps — which  we  want  him  to  guard  against  now  One  fault  is 
his  tolerance  of  Incompetent  people  A  very  nice  fault — but  one 
we  cannot  afford  Just  now  The  other  fault  Is  his  Intolerance  of 
extremely  able  people  who  don't  happen  to  agree  with  him.  We 
all  know  that  during  the  last  few  years  Franklin  Roosevelt  hasn't 
get  on  at  all  well  with  most  of  our  ablest  industrlalista.  It  may 
have  been  their  fault  or  it  may  have  been  his.  Never  mind.  Today 
we  need  the  services  of  the  ablest  Industrialists  In  America  for  the 
most  efficient  arming  of  America. 

There  Is  no  need  for  a  coalition  government.     But  the  Job  of 
arming   America   must    be   removed    from    p>olltics    and    should    be 
^handled  by  the  nonpartisan  military  services  and  by  a  really  non- 
"~^artisan  War  Industries  Board,  under  the  leadership  of  our  Presi- 
dent, and  with  broad  grants  of  power  and  money  from  Congress. 

Fourthly,  let  us  constantly  remember  that  appropriations  are 
not  armaments.  Adolf  Hitler  is  not  afraid  of  big  dollar  signs  in 
the  newspapers.  Hitler  will  only  be  afraid  of  actual  airplanes, 
actual  tanks,  actual  guns,  and  actual  pilots  and  actual  gunners. 
Hitler  knows  right  now  Just  how  many  actual  airplanes,  tanks, 
guns,  pilots,  and  gunners  we  have — and  he'll  keep  on  knowing 
every  step  of  the  way.  During  some  possible  lull  in  the  European 
scene  you  may  lose  Interest  in  the  arming  of  America,  but  Hitler 
won't.  The  price  of  military  domination  is  eternal  vigilance — and 
it  is  also  the  price  of  liberty. 

Finally,  let  us  face  frankly  the  handicaps  of  democracies  In  their 
Inevitable  contests  with  autocracies.  Autocracies  foster  above  all 
else  the  will  to  f^ht,  even  the  love  of  fighting — what  is  called  the 
martial  spirit.  And,  except  on  rare  occasions,  democracies  Just  do 
not  foster  the  will  to  fight.  That  is  a  very  great  military  handicap. 
Billions  and  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  airplanes  and  tanks  and 
guns  aren't  worth  the  trouble  of  dumping  them  into  the  sea. 
unless — unless  there  are  men  who  have  the  will  and  the  courage 
and  the  daring  to  use  them.  For  many  young  men  and  women, 
who  have  grown  up  in  a  period  of  ?reat  revulsion  against  war,  this 
is  a  very  unpleasant  truth.  I  am  .«frald  it  is  the  truth,  neverthe- 
less. For  7  long  years  Hitler  and  all  his  storm-trooping  henchmen 
have  been  sneering  at  us  democrats  because,  they  say,  we  are 
soft  and  effeminate  and  self-indulgent  and  greedy  for  comfort 
and  pleasure.  There  is.  I  fear,  only  too  much  truth  in  that  sneering 
indictment. 

But.  of  course,  democracies  have  fought  wars  and  they  have  won 
wars — otherwise  they  wouldn't  exist  today  in  this  very  Imperfect 
world.  Ckxxl  democrats,  good  peace-loving  democrats,  have  fought 
with  supreme  courage  and  skill.    For  what  do  they  fight? 

This  question  brings  us  to  the  second  thing  which  we.  the  Ameri- 
can people,  have  to  do.  We  have  to  make  up  our  minds  what  we  are 
willing  to  fight  for. 

Our  Government  has  the  constitutional  duty  of  deciding  exactly 
where  and  when  and  how  the  United  States  shall  fight.  But  our 
Government  cannot  and  will  not  decide  what  we.  the  people,  are 
willing  to  fight  for.  Only  when  our  Government  knows  what  we. 
the  people,  are  willing  to  fight  for — only  then  can  our  Government 
face  the  world  with  an  Intelligent  and  resolute  policy. 


In  the  end  the  great  decislcn  has  to  be  made  In  the  heart  and  In 
the  private  conscience  of  each  and  every  American  citizen.  It  is  a 
responsibility  which  is  personally  yours  and  personally  mine.  You 
cannot  escape  It.  I  cannot  escape  it.  It  Is  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility which  will  ever  come  to  us  as  citizens  of  the  America  we  love. 
I  have  made  my  decision  as  to  what  I  am  prepared  to  fight  for 
with  everything  I  have  and  am.  and  as  one  citizen  to  another  I  will 
tell  you  as  best  I  can  how  I  have  decided. 

In  doing  so  I  should  like  to  feel  that  I  am  talking  to  Americans 
who  deeply  love  their  country  There  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  would  give  up  their  lives  in  battle  for  America  I  hope  they 
will  never  be  put  to  that  test  of  ultlrmite  devotion.  There  are 
mlUlotui  of  Americans  who  will  gladly  give  up  their  fortunes  and 
all  their  prospects  cf  personal  success  whenever  that  sacrifice  is 
needed  for  the  survival  of  American  democracy.  I  hope  America 
will  not  become  an  impoverished  nation,  but  only  those  who  are 
quite  calmly  willing  to  face  pilvailon — only  they  can  dare  to  face 
the  challenge  which  confronts  us  now. 

And  to  all  these  I  give  as  my  person-U  answer  that  what  I  am 
willing  to  fight  for  is.  of  course.  America,  but  not  America  as  a 
geologic  mass,  not  for  Its  mountains  and  plains  and  rivers,  greatly 
though  I  love  them  and  much  though  they  have  concerneJ  me. 
The  America  I  want  to  fight  for  Is  the  America  you  too  love 
best,  the  America  of  freedom  and  Justice,  the  America  which  has 
stood  throughout  the  world  for  the  hope  of  progress  in  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  and  for  faith  in  the  ultimate  brotherhood  of 
man.  America  belongs  to  us.  the  lucky  130000.000  people  who 
are  living  here  today.  But  America  does  not  belong  entirely  to 
us.  A  little  of  America  belongs  to  every  man  and  woman  every- 
where who  has  had  faith  in  democracy  and  hope  in  a  world  of 
peace  and  Justice.  We.  the  living,  who  control  the  destiny  of 
America  today,  are  the  heirs  of  a  great  inheritance  from  men  who 
lived  and  from  men  who  died  to  make  men  free.  Wh.it  they 
meant  by  America  is  what  I  would  wish  to  mean  by  America 
And  for  that  America  I  am  willing  to  fight.  And  I  am  the  more 
willing  to  fight  because  If  I  know  anything  I  know  that  that 
America,  the  America  we  love,  has  small  chance  of  surviving  the 
tyranny  and  chaos  which  everywhere  advances  unless  those  who 
love  America  make  it  plain  that  they  are  willing  and  ready  to 
fight. 

If  something  like  this  is  the  answer  which  will  be  given  In  the 
coming  weeks  and  months  by  the  American  people,  then  I  for  one 
am  completely  willing  to  trust  our  leaders,  whoever  they  may 
be  at  any  time.  In  the  White  House,  in  the  State  Department, 
and  In  Congress  to  decide  exactly  where  and  when  and  how  the 
American  people  shall   take  their  stand  at  Armageddon. 
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Tuesday.  May  28,  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  which  seeks  to  meet  the  urgent  financial  needs 
of  our  Nation.  It  is  self-explanatory.  The  times  demand 
that  we  take  a  forthright  stand  and  face  squarely  the  criti- 
cal situation  that  confronts  us.  Only  by  doing  so  can  we 
hope  to  achieve  our  pressing  needs. 

The  re.solution  follows: 

Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  a  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  to  determine  ways  and  means 
to  put  our  financial  house  in  order  and  to  meet  adequate  na- 
tional defense  costs 

Whereas  our  country  faces  a  grave  situation  In  that  world  condi- 
tions are  such  as  to  require  substantial  Improvement  of  our  national 
defense;  and 

Whereas  our  Internal  economy  is  In  an  unhealthy  condition;  and 

Whereas  our  monetary  and  financial  structure  is  also  seriously 
diseased;  and 

Whereas  appropriations  are  now  exceeding  the  legal  debt  limit  of 
$45,000,000,000;   and 

Whereas  healthy  economy,  sound  money,  and  finances  are  basic  to 
the  needed  improvement  in  our  defense  arm;  and 

Whereas  these  conditions  make  it  Imperative  that  drastic  econo- 
mies in  Government  cost  be  promptly  instituted  and  additional 
taxes  levied  to  meet  the  added  defense  cost;  In  short,  that  our 
financial  house  be  put  In  order;  and 

Whereas  this  demands  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  every  American 
citizen  to  sacrifice  sufficiently  to  fully  meet  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts us;  and 
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WbercM  the  full  confidence  of  the  people  In  the  Government  ts 
necessary  to  cause  them  to  be  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice;   and 

Where*s  that  confidence  will  not  be  forthcoming  unless  the 
Oovemment  Itself  U  disposed  to  lead  the  way:  Therefore  be  it 

Jieso/ved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativet  {the  Seruite  concur- 
Hng).  Thmt  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
RcprearntatlTes  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  study  methods  and 
proTUle  ways  and  means  to — 

First,  abolish  all  Government  expenditures  and  all  political  Joba 
that  ar«  not  vital  to  the  life  of  our  Nation,  and  reduce  Govern- 
ment aalartoa  conunensurate  with  the  aacrifkee  demanded  of  the 
people  In  general;  and 

Second,  levy  sufficient  taxes  to  tn-lng  the  Budget  In  complete  bal- 
ance within  the  next  year  or  two;  and  be  It  further 

Be*olved.  That  said  committees  shall  report  thu  reoomrot ndatlon 
to  their  respective  Houses  before  sdjotimment  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, accompanied  by  proper  legislation  to  effectuate  the  some. 


Roosevelt  Criticized  for  Defense  Blunders 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  'I'M II. T.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  news  article  by 
David  Lawrence  criticizes  President  Roosevelt  for  defense  ' 
blunders.  Where  was  our  "ear-to-the-cables"  President 
when  Germany  was  rearming?  Why  did  not  he  give  some 
of  his  knowledge — if  he  had  it — of  Germany's  advances  in 
armaments  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry?  Did  someone 
hear  Roosevelt  say  he  would  keep  the  Congress  and  the 
country  informed  of  serious  developments? 

Is  it  fair  for  Roosevelt  to  say  to  the  country  in  his  so- 
called  fireside  chat  that  wc  have  on  hand  and  on  order 
1,700  tanks,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  10  light 
tanks  and  18  medium-sized  tanks  on  hand?  Anything  on 
order  or  in  the  blueprint  stace  cannot  be  used  in  the  battle- 
fields. The  President  grouped  combat  cars  and  tanks  to- 
gether. This.  too.  Is  deceptive,  because  combat  cars  are 
transportation  vehicles  and  only  slightly  armored,  while 
tanks  are  actually  heavily  armored  offensive  weapons. 

Some  of  the  American  people  are  begixming  to  think  the 
defense  crisis  originates  in  the  White  House. 

SrruATioN    IH    UKTtXD    Statxs    Held    CamcAL — Administration    Is 
Castigated  for  Defense  BLtrwDEKS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  "home  front"— namely,  the  situation  In  the  United  States — 
is  more  critical  than  the  average  man  knows.  Mistakes  and 
blunders  of  immediate  consequence  to  Americas  national  security 
are  being  made  Weeks  or  months  hence,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
remedy  them,  alibis  will  be  heard  and  scapegoats  created. 

Outside  of  Washington  is  a  Nation  resMly  to  cooperate.  The  rank 
and  nie  of  labor  is  loyal,  unselfl&h.  eager  to  aid  national  defense. 
The  rank  and  file  of  business  and  Industry  Is  in  the  same  mood. 

The  big  battle  in  Washington  today  Is  not  whether  America 
can  be  saved,  but  whether  the  New  Deal  can  be  saved.  This  is  but 
a  realistic  way  to  describe  the  contest  between  the  members  of 
the  administration  who  want  to  retain  control  over  every  phase 
of  defense  preparations  and  the  bualneasmen  of  the  country. 
mostly  anti-New  Deal,  who  want  to  see  reforms  sidetracked  wher- 
ever the  national  defense  requires  it. 

In  between  are  the  Army  and  Navy.  Under  the  rules  of  mili- 
tary dlsdpltne,  these  ofBcers  are  muzzled. 

SENSE   or  SECURITY    PaOPACANDA 

Efforts  to  get  at  the  truth  through  congressional  investigation 
are  choked  off  by  the  New  Deal  majorities  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
ereas  The  whole  machinery  of  Government  propaganda  is  turned 
on  to  give  the  people  a  sense  of  security  when  tliere  is  no  security. 

What  are  the  facts  about  America's  defenses?  We  have  a  piti- 
fully smaU  air  defense,  hardly  any  antiaircraft  guns,  hardly  any 
tanks  a  small  standing  Army,  and  a  Navy  that  is  too  little  for 
the  Job  that  may  have  to  be  done  to  defend  America  In  the  next  18 

months.  _ 

Almost  the  entire  American  fleet  U  at  present  In  the  Pacific 
CVxan  There  It  wUl  remain  frozen  In  and  arotind  Hawaii,  watch- 
ing for  a  Japanese  "blitzkrieg"  In  the  PacUW:  aimed  at  the  Dutch 


East  Indies  or  the  Philippines  or  even  Hawaii.  Certainly  the 
fleet  cannot  get  back  Into  the  Atlantic  quickly  If  the  Panama 
Canal  Isn't  defended.  Our  defenses  in  the  Canal  Zone  area  are 
Inadequate. 

The  Nazis  have  strong  "fifth  column"  \mlta  in  Brazil  and  the 
northern  part  of  South  America.  If  Italy  enters  the  war,  It  meana 
Portugal  and  Spain  will  be  enveloped  within  Nail  rule  and  then 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands — nearest  to  South  America — will  be  a 
short  hop  for  ItalUn  air  forces.  Northern  coasU  of  South  America 
have  bases  which  the  United  States  cannot  now  defend  without 
more  aircraft  and  a  more  aggrenlve  policy. 

THE  BamsH  TLcrr 

If  England  should  be  Invaded  and  defeated,  the  most  Impor- 
tant piece  of  defense  strategy  the  United  States  could  effect 
would  be  to  keep  the  British  fleet  afloat.  Preaumably  the  BrltUh 
fleet   would  become  part  of  the  Canadian  Oovemment. 

In  the  face  of  thU  gloomy  future,  what  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States?  The  mlUtarlsU  In  Japan  are  working  band  In 
glove  with  the  Nazis.  There  Is  a  sutistantlal  element  In  Japan 
which  would  welcome  a  friendly  working  arrangement  with  the 
United  States.  Peace  in  China  can  be  brought  about  by  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  our  defense  strategy. 
Friendship  with  Japan  would  release  America's  fleet  for  use  In 
the  Atlantic.     Battleships  cannot  be  built  overnight. 

The  biggest  requirement,  however,  on  the  home  front  is  to  get 
faster  production  for  aircraft  and  mechanized  weapons.  This  Is  a 
Job  for  Indtistry  and  labor.  It  can  be  accomplished  only  if  the  class 
warfare  engendered  by  New  Deal  refonn  laws  Is  stopped  at  once. 
The  President  can  stop  it.  But  he  cannot  be  effective  imtll  be 
restores  fair  play  inside  his  own  administration. 

KXAMPLS   CTTED 

This  very  week,  under  orders  from  the  White  House,  the  admin- 
istration leaders  in  Congress  are  working  tooth  and  naU  to  prevent 
the  ousting  of  Labor  Board  members  already  demonstrated  to  be 
unfit  to  hold  public  office. 

The  President's  latest  "coordinating"  plan  whereby  experts  from 
business,  communications,  finance,  etc..  are  t>eing  brought  to  Wash- 
ington is.  therefore,  doomed  to  falltire  for  a  simple  reason.  It's 
because  business  and  Industry  know  the  scheme  is  mere  window 
dressing.  It  is  a  dramstlc  effort  to  cover  up  the  real  crisis,  but  the 
real  reason  why  '•coordination'  will  not  work  is  because  the  coordi- 
nators will  have  no  authority  or  power.  The  White  House  has 
already  announced  that  these  outsiders  will  be  merely  "advisers." 
They  will  be  able  to  issue  no  orders.  They  will  have  no  authority 
to  decide  things. 

Precisely  such  a  plan  known  as  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
was  under  way  in  the  early  part  of  the  Wliaon  administration's 
experience  after  the  World  War  began.  It  was  a  tragic  failure 
because  the  advisers  had  to  try  to  teach  Cabinet  officers  the  rudi- 
ments of  Industrial  production.  The  new  scheme  will  fall  much 
quicker  this  time  because  the  present  Cabinet  Is  Incompetent  and 
it  is  through  the  present  Cabinet  that  the  war  machine  is  supposed 
to  function. 

Either  American  businessmen  can  be  trusted  to  decide  what 
ought  to  he  done  to  accelerate  production  or  they  otight  to  be 
brushed  aside  and  the  new  dealers  put  in  charge  of  factories  and 
management. 

President  Roosevelt  may  be  thinking  that  he  cannot  be  reelected 
If  he  puts  industry  in  the  saddle  Insofar  as  war  preparations  are 
concerned,  if  he  listens  to  the  earnest  pleas  of  high  Navy  and 
Army  officers  for  relaxation  of  certain  laws  that  hamstring  industry 
today.  But  the  President  would  stand  a  far  better  chance  of  re- 
election If  he  renounced  ambition  and  did  not  concern  himself 
with  political  maneuvers.  And  until  politics  is  swept  from  the 
Washington  scene  and  the  fresh  air  of  genuine  (wtriotism  begins 
to  guide  decisions,  America  will  drift  along  while  her  Oovemment 
Addles  in  the  midst  of  the  biggest  challenge  democracy  has  ever 
faced,  involving  the  biggest  potential  threat  that  has  ever  come  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  When  will  the  people  wake  up  to 
the  crisis  in  Washington? 


Air  Mail  Pick-Up  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  EDMISTON 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   ANDREW   EDMISTON,  OF  WEST  VIROmXA 


Mr.  EDMISTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  made 

by  me  yesterday: 

The  pvirpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  dlsniss  informally  the  future 
of  the  air  mall  pick-up  service. 


i 
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For  the  past  year,  as  you  know,  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  conducting  this  service  under  an  experimental  basts  through 
West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Ohio.  Several  of  the 
tc\*-ns  In  my  district  were  on  the  West  Virginia  route  which  ex- 
tended between  Pittsburgh  and  Huntington.  W.  Va.  This  route 
covered  30  communities  in  southern  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia, 
and  the  southwestern  part  of  Ohio.  A  second  route  which  ex- 
tended between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  covered  31  communi- 
ties In  Pennsylvania  and  1  in  Delaware. 

Service  on  the  West  Virginia  route  was  terminated  on  May  11 
and  on  the  Pennsylvania  route  on  BAay  13  due  to  the  expiration 
of  the  air-mail  contract  held  by  the  operating  company  which 
was  the  All-American  Aviation  of  Delaware. 

Last  December  this  company  filed  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  pursuant  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  an  application 
for  a  certification  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  which  would 
have  placed  the  experimental  service  on  a  permanent  basis.  This 
application  also  proposed  to  extend  the  air  pick-up  service  into 
125  additional  communities  in  the  same  general  territory  making 
227  in  all  that  would  receive  the  service. 

This  number  included  132  communities  in  Pennsylvania.  36 
In  West  Virginia.  25  In  Ohio,  17  in  New  Jersey.  10  In  western  New 
York.  2  in  Kentucky,  and  5  in  Delaware.  The  application  also 
Boui;ht  the  right  to  carry  express  and  passengers  in  addition  to  air 
mail. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  plans  of  the  company  Included  the 
establishment  of  passenger  service  on  a  flag-stop  ba-is.  In  other 
words,  landings  will  be  made  at  station  points  where  suitable 
airports  are  available  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  but 
when  none  are  available,  the  pick-up  service  will  be  used  for  the 
collection  and  delivery  of  mail  and  express 

Hearings  on  this  application  were  completed  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  early  in  March  and  the  final  date  for  filing 
briefs  under  the  Authority  procedure  was  April  1  At  that  time 
It  became  apparent  that  the  Authority  did  not  have  sufficient  time 
In  which  to  act  on  this  app'.lcatlon  before  the  expiration  of  the 
air-mall  contracts  on  the  experimental  routes  which  threatened  a 
lapse  In  the  service  on  these  routes 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  a  lapse  in  the  service  conducted  under  the 
experimental  act.  the  Post  Office  Department  on  April  10  adver- 
tised for  new  bids  for  the  routes  and  In  the  meantime  the  situa- 
tion had  been  thorough'y  canvassed  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  and  It  was  found  that  the  Authority  apparently  was 
without  power  to  prevent  a  suspension  of  the  service  before  a 
determination  of  the  application  for  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience. 

The  bids  under  the  readvertlsement  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment were  to  have  been  open  on  May  10  but  on  that  day  the 
Postmaster  General  canceled  the  advertisement.  He  announced 
the  reason  for  his  action  was  because  the  air  pick-up  service, 
having  proved  a  success,  was  no  longer  an  experiment,  and.  there- 
fore, it  had  passed  bevond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. He  also  announced  at  this  time  that  the  Department  was 
sending  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  merits  of  both  the  air  pick-up 
service  and  the  autogiro  service  between  the  Philadelphia  roof  top 
and  the  Camden  airport,  which  was  establislied  under  the  same 
experimental  act 

This  report  of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  submitted  on  May 
14.  from  which  I  quote  the  following  pertinent  paragraph. 

"Both  the  pick-up  service  and  auto»?iro  service  have  proved  to  be 
very  reliable  and  satisfactory,  and  the  percentage  of  performance 
is  such  that  It  is  believed  by  the  Post  Office  Department  that  this 
type  of  service  need  not  be  considered  any  longer  as  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment that  permanent  service  of  this  type  be  established  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  by  means  of  certifl^ites  of  convenience 
and  necessity,  as  provided  for  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  lfi38  ■" 

Und^r  the  heading  "General  Summary"  the  Postmaster  General, 
In  this  report,  stated: 

"The  experiments  conducted  by  the  Post  Office  Department  In 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  II  R  7448 
appear  to  have  demonstrated  conclupively  that  both  the  p:ck-up 
and  the  rotary-wing  services  can  provide  improved  air-mall  service, 
and  It  is  recommended  that  such  types  of  service  be  authorized  by 
Congress  on  such  routes  as  are  granted  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority." 

The  rest  of  the  report  Is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  operations 
of  both  the  pick-up  service  and  the  autogiro  service,  and  conducts 
high  praise  of  both. 

For  example  the  report  says  that  in  one  place  from  a  safety  stand- 
point, the  performance  record  of  the  air  pick-up  service  Is  perhaps 
without  a  precedent  for  a  new  type  of  operation 

The  air  p.ck-up  service  was  very  popular  In  my  district,  and  I 
received  many  protests  over  the  suspension  of  the  service. 

After  the  action  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  canceling  the 
new  bids,  it  became  apparent  that  the  only  hope  for  the  immediate 
restoration  of  the  service  lay  In  getting  a  favorable  decision  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  on  the  pending  application  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  necessity  However,  new  com- 
plications have  suddenly  appeared  In  this  matter  with  the  issuance 
of  the  examiner's  report  on  this  application  which  recommended 
its  dismissal  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

In  this  report  the  examiner  stated:  "It  Is  clear  that  services 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  (referring  to  the  Experi- 
mental Act)  remain  In  an  experimental  status  until  such  time  as 
Congress  determines  tliat  such  services   are   useful    and  essential 


and  passes  further  legislation  establishing  them  on  a  permanent 
basis." 

The  examiner's  opinion,  of  course,  is  not  final.  He  may  be  over- 
ruled by  the  Authority,  which  may  hold  that  the  air  pick-up  .service 
has  now  assumed  the  same  status  as  any  other  air  carrier  and  as 
such  comes  within  its  Jurisdictional  powers  From  what  examina- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  think  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  has  this  power  already. 

However.  It  is  a  controversial  point,  and  In  the  interest  of 
facilitating  the  reestablishment  of  the  -service  It  h<is  been  generally 
agreed  an  informal  discussion  with  Members  of  Congress,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  that  per- 
haps It  would  be  best  to  remove  all  doubt  about  the  matter  through 
an  act  by  Congress  clearing  up  this  ambiguity 

Several  methods  of  doing  this  were  dlscu.'-.sed.  and  finally  the 
matter  was  taken  up  with  Representative  Lea.  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  cf  the  House.  I  understand  that 
Congressman  Lea  made  a  very  careful  survey  of  the  situation  and 
canre  to  the  opinion  that  the  best  way  of  clarifying  the  matter  was 
throush  the  repeal  of  .he  Experimental  Air  Mail  Act.  A  bill  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  wa.s  introduced  in  the  House  this  afternoon 
by  Mr  Lea.  I  am  Informed  that  the  bill  will  have  the  support  of 
both  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  C.  A.  A  ,  which  are  Just 
as  anxious  as  we  are  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

I  think  that  with  the  support  of  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comml'tee  we  can  get  favorable  action  en  this  bill  In  the 
House,  despite  the  short  time  remaining  before  adjournment  I 
understand  that  a  companion  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  Senate 
tomorrow,  and  I  am  sure  that  under  the  circumstances  it  also  will 
be  possible  to  pass  It  over  there. 

This  meeting  has  been  called  to  acquaint  the  Mcmbors  of  Con- 
gress through  whose  States  and  dl.»trlcts  the  experimental  routes 
operated  and  the  proposed  routes  will  run  to  enlist  their  support 
in  the  movement  to  eliminate  the  technical  obstacle  that  threatens 
the  whole  plan  for  the  restoration  and  extension  of  the  service. 

My  Interest  in  this  matter  Is  inspired  solely  by  the  desires  of  my 
district  for  direct  air-mall  service,  to  which  i  believe  It  Is  entitled. 
However,  I  agree  wth  the  Post  Office  Department  that  All-Amencan 
Aviation,  Inc..  has  done  a  splendid  Job  in  operating  the  service  and 
In  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  the  pick-up  idea. 

I  think  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  experimental  act  was  that 
If  the  pick-up  service,  or  the  autogiro  service,  or  any  other  experi- 
mental service  that  was  set  up  under  It  proved  a  success,  it  was  to 
be  continued  on  some  {permanent  basis  In  this  case  success  has 
received  a  penalty  instead  of  a  reward,  and  I  think  that  something 
should  be  done  to  remedy  this  extraordinary  situation. 


The  National  Defense 
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or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OK    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  GEN    HUGH  S    JOHNSON 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Reccrd,  I  include  the  following  article  by  Gen. 
Hugh  8,  Johnson  published  in  today's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May  28,   1940] 

ONE   MANS   OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S  Johnson) 

New  York. — The  President  is  right  when  he  suggests  that  some 
people  didn't  raise  hell  earlier  about  our  defenselessnesj?  becau.se 
they  didn't  realize  what  was  going  on.  It  is  true  that  he  "did  not 
share  tho.se  Illusions."  But  he  Is  very  subtle  In  seeming  to  find 
any  support  in  the  terrible  events  of  the  last  few  days  for  his  policy 
of  our  sticking  cur  necks  into  that  mess.  The  existing  battle 
situation  completely  liquidates  his  interventionist  leanings  by 
proving  plainly  that  we  had  no  business  there  and  couldn't  have 
done  any  good  by  doing  one  thing  more  than  we  have  done. 

This  brings  up  the  vital  question  of  our  defenselessness  Those 
who  didn't  realize  the  danger  abroad  may  be  excused  for  going  to 
sleep  on  it.  But  how  can  the  President  be  excused?  With  full 
Information,  he  went  to  sleep  on  preparedness. 

His  comparison  of  the  money  spent  on  defense  during  his  7 
years  with  the  preceding  7  years  is  purely  political  and  unfair. 
In  the  7  years  before  Roosevelt  there  was  no  menace  from  Ger- 
many and  no  need  for  vast  preparation.  There  were  treaty  limita- 
tions on  naval  Increases.    The  Allies  held  Germany  helpless. 

Hitler  came  with  Roosevelt  and  began  the  7  years  of  rearmament 
and  preparation  of  the  vast  force  with  which  he  is  destroying 
Europe.     The  Allies  could  have  stopped  him  any  Ume  up  to  1936. 
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They  neglected  to  act  Mr  Roosevelt  alao  went  to  sleep  This 
column  constantly  called  attention  to  thla  ■ItuaUon,  beginning 
with  Its  very  first  Issue  early  In  1935. 

It  la  no  alibi  to  refer  to  the  amount  of  money  apent  on  defense. 
It  plainly  was  not  enough,  and  It  wasn't  spent  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  was  not  "wasted"  or  "poured  down  a  rat  hole."  But 
It  provides  no  exctise  to  minimize  our  woeful  lack  of  landward 
preparation  to  kick  at  critics  who  Insist  on  the  truth.  The  naval  | 
Job  has  been  well  done  In  part,  but  the  )ob  In  aviation.  Army,  and 
provision  of  strategic  bases  Is  woefully  Inadequate. 

PoUyanna  statements  nuide  by  the  President  and  over  the 
air  on  the  same  night  by  other  officials  do  not  agree  with  expert 
testimony  before  congressional  committees.  Lumping  our  equip- 
ment as  "on  hand"  or  "on  order"  Is  meaningless  and  misleading. 

All  these  things  are  bygones.  Our  Job  Is  to  correct  these 
blunders  But  we  can't  correct  them  without  recognizing  them. 
These  attempts  to  gloss  them  over  are  of  themselves  a  danger 
and  a  continuing  blunder. 

The  President  is  right  in  saying  that,  for  unified  defense,  we 
must  avoid  hatreds  He  has  produced  them  in  mass.  Even  In 
his  fireside  chat  he  warned  against  war  "millionaires,"  promised 
continued  handouts,  and  at  least  seemed  to  say  that  In  this 
period  of  sacrifice  and  extreme  effort  by  everybody  none  will  be 
demanded  from  labor.  And  yet  prices  are  to  remain  low  regard- 
less of  increased  costs  and  no  control.  Perhaps  It  was  a  gesture 
toward  "unity"  that  no  new  taxes  were  suggested  and  financial 
aid  was  promised  to  Industry  People  who  pay  taxes  are  far  more 
realistic.  They  are  demanding  Increases.  No  truly  American 
Industry  seeks  profits  due  to  war.  No  truly  American  worker  Is 
unwlUlng  to  do  his  part. 

Nothing  in  the  fireside  chat  supgwta  the  stern,  tough  admin- 
istration that  this  situation  requires.  To  any  veteran  of  our 
greatest  American  defensive  effort.  It  cannot  fall  to  bring  goose- 
plmples  of  apprehension  It  did  not  face  or  truly  tell  the  facts. 
It  promised  speed  and  efficiency  and  offered  no  convincing  plan  for 
getting  them  It  reeks  with  a  kind  of  timid  fumbling  that  has 
carried  England  and  France  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  It  was 
a  third-term  political  document  rather  than  a  formula  for  Im- 
mediate and  effective  defense. 


BtlU   less    had    we   even 


Reconstruction  in  Finland 
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HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MICHIGAN 
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SPEECH  BY  THE  FINNISH  FOREIGN  MINISTER  AND  PROGRAM 
OF  THE   NEW    FINNISH   GOVERNMENT 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil 
ttbrcad,  with  millions  of  men  engaged  in  a  death  struggle, 
we  might  well  pause  to  taJce  spiritual  courage  from  the  exam- 
ple set  by  the  courageous  Finns  in  their  fight — now  a  fight 
of  peace  instead  of  war.  Their  problems  are  the  problems 
that  all  Europe  will  have  to  face  once  the  mantle  of  peace 
descends  upon  the  war-torn  battlefields. 

The  courage  and  fortitude  evident  in  the  speech  to  the 
Finnish  nation  of  Foreign  Minister  Vaino  Tanner,  of  Finland. 
on  March  13.  when  the  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Fin- 
land ceased,  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the  pages  of  our 

history. 

Under  leave  granted  me.  I  desire  to  Insert  into  the  Congres- 
siON.'\L  Record  a  report  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Tanner,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  Finnish  Government,  issued  March 
27.  1940.  on  the  program  of  the  Republic  of  Finland  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction  following  the  war. 

SPEECU  BT  rOREIGN   MINISTDI  TANNE« 

Finland  has  been  engaged  in  war  for  three  and  a  half  months. 
Finland  was  drawn  Into  war  through  no  farilt  of  her  own  Terri- 
torial demands  were  presented  to  her.  and  she  was  prepared  to 
satisfy  these  demands  to  a  reasonable  extent.  This  notwithstand- 
ing the  negotiations  broke  down.  Finland  trusted,  however.  In  the 
agreements  concluded  with  her  neighbor  and  In  the  desire  for 
peace  repeatedly  proclaimed  by  this  neighbor,  and  did  not  believe 
war  would  break  out.  Nevertheless,  war  did  break  out,  and  the 
country  was  compelled  to  defend  herself. 

Right  from  the  beginning  It  was  evident  that  the  struggle  would 
be  an  unequal  one  As  we  had  not  been  able  to  believe  that  we 
were  on  the  threshold  of  war.  we  had  not  furnished  otirselves  suffi- 
ciently with  war  material  with  which  we  wotild  have  been  capable 
Of  resisting  an  invasion  for  a  long  period.    There  waa  a  direct  lack 


of    many   decisive    instraments    of    war.  ,„,»_ 

thought  of  seeking  in  our  support  guaranties  or  P^°°^^^^^ 
other  states.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  It  has  been  possible 
to  some  extent  to  reinforce  our  equipment.  SimUarly  we  have 
received  financial  support  and  humanitarian  aid. 

The  battle  has  been  stern.  Defending  otirsclves  against  a  su- 
perior enemy,  our  Army  has  been  compelled  to  exert  Itself  to  the 
utmost.  It  has.  nevertheless.  brllllanUy  fulfilled  Its  task.  Our 
defense  has  exceeded  aU  expectations.  Our  task  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  hopeless,  but  that  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  The 
command  of  our  Army  was  equal  to  the  demands  placed  on  It, 
and  otir  rank  and  file  have  done  good  work.  They  have  behaved — 
I  wUl  not  say  as  heroes,  for  that  would  be  too  everyday  a  word, 
but  as  men.  Because  of  this,  our  Artny  has  several  fine  victories  to 
its  credit.  It  has  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  attacking  enemy. 
Only  on  the  main  front  have  we  retired  a  little.  On  other  fronts 
we  have  been  able  either  to  hurl  back  the  enemy  or  at  least  check 
his  advance. 

The  home  front,  too.  has  stood  well  al*.  the  terrorism  which  the 
total  war  waged  on  us  brought  with  It.  Despite  the  almost  dally 
aerial  bombardments  the  spirit  of  the  home  front  has  remained 
magnificently  confident  and  a  model  efficiency  has  been  main- 
tained In  work. 

AU  our  efforts  meanwhile  have  been  hampered  by  one  great  defi- 
ciency. We  are  a  small  nation  and  can  set  against  the  enemy 
only  a  fraction  of  the  forces  which  have  been  set  rolling  against  us. 
Because  of  this  the  same  men  have  had  to  remain  under  fire  the 
whole  time,  and  even  the  pluckiest  troops  gradually  become  weary. 
Gaps,  too,  are  always  caused  In  the  ranks  In  war.  Thus  we  were 
In  sore  need  of  reinforcements.  But  these  have  not  been  forth- 
coming. A  number  of  volunteers  have  hastened  to  our  aid.  but 
their  number,  compared  with  the  assistance  needed,  has  been  very 

small.     And   it   is   only   during  the   past    few  weeks  that   these  too 
were  ready  to  take  their  place  In  the  fighting  line. 

We  have  continued  to  send  out  appeals  for  help  for  the  over- 
coming Of  this  deficiency.  Our  neighbors,  the  Scandinavian  States, 
for  whom  it  would  have  been  easiest  for  geographical  reasons  to 
send  troops  to  our  aid.  have  not  regarded  themselves  as  being  In 
a  position  to  do  so.  The  attitude  of  neutrality  adopted  by  them 
has  prevented  them  from  doing  so.  Nunrierous  inquiries  and  ap- 
Ije&ls  in  these  quarters  led  to  no  result.  A  negative  answer  In  this 
respect  was  even  made  public,  with  great  harm  to  the  mUltary 
position  of  this  country. 

The  western  Allies,  after  heslUtlng  for  some  time  in  the  begin- 
ning, have  announced  their  willingness  to  send  to  this  country  a 
fully  equipped  expeditionary  force  If  this  country  so  requests. 
This  promise  has  been  frequently  repeated  during  the  past  weeks. 
On  the  latest  occasion,  a  couple  oi  days  ago,  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  both  countries.  Chamberlain  and  Deladler.  have  given  public 
assurances  that  their  respective  nations  are  ready.  Immediately  on  a 
request  to  that  effect  by  Finland,  to  stand  by  our  side  In  the 
struggle  with  the  aggressor. 

Our  military  command  has  carefully  studied  this  scheme  for 
our  assistance  Its  details  have  been  exhaustively  discussed.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  effective  in  every  respect.  Yet  It  contains 
one  weak  point.  How  are  these  reinforcements  to  reach  this 
country?  The  geographical  situation  of  Finland  places  difficulties 
In  the  way.  So  long  as  the  Baltic  Sea  Is  closed,  the  sea  route  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  route  to  Petsamo  Is  long  and  difficult, 
and  Is  further  held  by  the  enemy.  The  only  possible  route  lies 
across  the  Scandinavian  countries,  through  Norway  and  Sweden. 
On  Finland's  part,  the  Governments  of  these  two  countries 
have  been  approached  on  several  occasions  with  a  request  for 
permission  for  Allied  auxiliary  forces  to  pass  through  their  terri- 
tory. A  similar  request  has  been  made  by  the  Governments  of 
the  Allies.  This  permission,  however,  has  been  strictly  refused 
on  behalf  of  both  the  countries  concerned.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
obstacle  was  the  attitude  of  neutrality  adopted  by  them.  This 
firm  refusal  has  placed  an  obstacle  that  appears  to  be  insurmount- 
able In  the  way  of  assistance  by  the  Allies. 

Thus  our  country  has  been  left  to  settle  Its  relations  with  our 
powerful  opponent  alone.  We  had  no  wish  voluntarily  to  sur- 
render our  territories  and  rights.  Contrary  to  certain  earlier 
examples,  we  ventured  to  oppose  demands  of  this  character. 
When  oui  country  was  attacked,  we  proceeded  to  defend  ourselves 
determinedly.  We  have  shown  the  path  which  small  nations  must 
take  In  the  face  of  demands  by  dictator  states.  It  has  not  been 
our  fault  that  the  democratic  states  have  either  been  unwUllng 
or  unable  to  help  us  In  this  unequal  struggle.  All  that  can  be 
said  against  us  Is  that  as  a  nation  we  are  too  small.  In  q)lte  of 
the  great  success  of  our  defense  we  cannot  alone  carry  this 
struggle  to  a  victorious  end.  As  no  help  Is  forthcoming,  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  is  plain.  Should  the  war  continue,  this 
country  might  be  conquered  and  Its  population  placed  In  a 
hopeless  position. 

When  this  eventuality  became  plain,  we  began  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  peace.  Feelers  to  that  effect  have  been  sent  out  for 
some  time.  For  some  weeks  already  the  Government  has  been  in 
contact  with  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  con- 
tacts finally  led  to  the  departure  of  delegates  of  the  Finnish  Gov- 
ernment for  Moscow  on  March  6,  to  open  direct  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Government.  Meanwhile,  however,  hostilities  have  pro- 
ceeded as  Intensely  as  ever.  It  is  probably  a  unique  phenomenon 
that  the  delegates  of  a  state  proceed  In  the  midst  of  a  fiercely  raging 
war  to  an  enemy  capital  to  negotiate  without  a  previous  armistice. 
The  Soviet  Government,  however,  was  not  desirous  of  agreeing  to 
an  armistice  before  peace  had  been  concluded. 
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During  the  negotiations  held  during  the  past  lew  days  In  Mos- 
cow the  delegates  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  presented  their  terms 
for  peace.  These  terms  are  unexpectedly  severe  compared  with 
what  the  enemy  has  so  far  succeeded  In  achieving  by  war.  They 
also  greatly  exceed  the  demands  presented  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment last  autumn  In  the  name  of  the  Increased  security  of  Lenin- 
grad. Our  delegates  have  attempted  during  the  negotiations  to 
secure  an  alleviation  of  these  terms,  but  In  vain. 

In  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  terms  the  government  has  re- 
garded assent  to  them  as  being  In  the  national  Interest.  As  we  have 
no  hope  of  securing  better  terms  by  continuing  the  war.  It  has 
been  preferred  to  agree  to  the  present  terms  rather  than  continue 
a  hopeless  war.  Finland  having  consented,  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signrd  last  night,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that 
hoetilltles  should  ceaae  today. 

The  details  of  the  peace  treaty  are  not  known  to  us  at  the 
present  moment.  They  will  not  be  revealed  to  us  until  our  dele- 
gates return  from  their  Journey.  Our  eastern  frontier,  however, 
will  run  approximately  where  it  was  fixed  at  the  peace  of  Uuslkau- 
punkl  in  1721  Cape  Hanko  will  be  cedrd.  Similarly  our  terri- 
tory on  the  Rybachl  Peninsula  in  Petsamo.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  political  demands  have  been  presented  to  us  The  Soviet  Union 
does  not  intend  to  Interfere  In  either  our  domestic  or  our  foreign 
policy  That  would  indeed  have  been  a  demand  which  we  could 
not  have  accepted  Further,  the  right  of  this  country  to  self- 
determination  remains  Inviolable.  The  Kuuslnen  government,  to 
which  the  future  fate  of  this  country  was  to  be  entrusted  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  drawn  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war.  has 
been  thrust  aside. 

As  will  appear  from  these  preliminary  reports  couched  in  general 
terms,  the  peace  imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  this  cotintry.  Only 
with  great  hesitation  has  the  government  consented  to  It.  The 
decision  was  all  the  more  difficult  to  reach  In  that  no  one  could 
foresee  what  the  near  future  would  bring.  In  this  case  It  will 
become  evident  only  at  a  later  stage,  as  U  the  case  with  all  great 
political  decisions,  whether  the  decision  was  right  or  wrong.  The 
government,  meanwhile,  has  had  to  shoulder  the  responsibility. 
In  the  government's  opinion  the  wisest  course  was  to  conclude 
peace  while  our  resistance  was  still  unbroken. 

Peace  has  thus  returned  to  this  country.  But  what  a  peacet 
Henceforward  the  nation  will  continue  its  existence  in  a  state  of 
mutilation.  Its  old  frontiers  have  been  altered.  Areas  of  vital 
importance  have  to  be  surrendered,  including  Important  industrial 
and  agricultural  areas.  The  population  of  the  ceded  areas  will 
have  to  seek  new  dwelling  places.  Our  future  jXKslblUties  for  de- 
fense are  weakened.  Nevertheless,  in  the  governments  opinion 
peace  was  better  than  to  go  on  with  an  uncertain  war. 

With  the  restoration  of  peace  we  shall  return  to  a  more  normal 
existence  in  the  measure  In  which  the  proceeding  war  between 
the  great  powers  allows.  In  this  connection  new  and  great  tasks 
In  abundance  will  be  imposed  on  us.  We  must  begin  to  remedy 
the  wounds  struck  by  war.  A  new  work  of  construction  must  be 
begun.  New  dwelling  places  must  be  found  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  areas  to  be  ceded,  and  a  livelihood  assured  to  them  The 
destruction  wrought  In  the  country  must  be  repaired  by  our  Joint 
efforts. 

In  all  this.  I  am  convinced  we  shall  succeed.  The  Finnish  people 
are  hard  working  and  resistant  They  have  shown  this  in  war.  but 
the  same  qualities  appear  with  even  greater  clarity  in  works  of 
peace.  Our  country  has  been  devastated  before  this  during  the 
course  of  Its  history.  Its  population  has  once  been  reduced  by 
nearly  a  half  Even  from  such  depths  we  have  ascended  again. 
Finland  will  become  a  vigorous  nation  and  her  people  prosper  as 
before.  We  have  land  in  abundance  Our  opportunities  for 
fruitful  work  are  boundless.  And  our  Army  Is  still  whole.  It 
can  keep  watch  that  our  peace  will  not  be  disturbed  In  the 
future. 

One  thing,  however.  Is  essential  The  unanimity  which  the  war 
brotight  us  we  shall.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  preserve  It  was  created 
by  outside  pressure.  So  long  as  European  affairs  are  In  their 
present  state  of  confusion,  the  danger  of  new  complications  is 
constantly  present.  Because  of  this  we  must  continue  to  hold 
together,  united  and  therefore  strong  It  would  Indeed  be  easily 
comprehensible  If  opinion  among  us  were  to  be  divided  in  regard 
to  the  decision  now  made,  so  many  are  the  arguments  that  can 
be  brought  against  it.  Such  dilTerences  of  opinion,  however, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  united  front  achieved  by  us. 
We  shall  certainly  need  It  during  the  days  of  peace  now  beginning 
as  much  as  we  needed  It  during  the  war.  We  must  forget  the 
past  and  look  to  the  future. 

If  we  succeed  In  this.  It  will  be  a  promise  of  regeneration  for 
Finland  after  the  blow  we  have  endured. 

the  pkograic  of  th«  nxw  finnish  covianmknt 

March  27,  1940 

At  the  ftrst  session  of  the  new  Government  Prime  Minister  Rytl 
presented  the  following  program: 

The  new^  Government  regards  as  Its  most  Important  task  the 
speedy  Inauguration  of  a  comprehensive  work  cf  national  recon- 
struction and  the  creation  of  the  conditions  for  Its  successful 
realization. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  be  a  policy  of  peace  and  neutrality:  it 
mtist  aim  at  creating  and  maintaining  friendly  and  confidential 
relations  with  all  nations,  and  thus  at  consolidating  our  interna- 
tional position  and  guaranteeing  and  promotiiig  the  work  of 
reconstruction. 


Our  defense  must  be  planned  and  built  up  with  a  view  to  the 
new  conditions  and  the  experience  gained. 

About  one-eighth  of  our  population  have  been  deprived  of  their 
homes  and  livelihood.  They  mvist  be  settled  as  useful,  productive 
Citizens  within  our  new  frontiers.  This  calls  for  Initiative,  courage, 
and  patience  from  the  citizens  concerned  and  great  sympathy  and 
a  national  sense  of  responsibility  from  all  those  in  a  position  to 
offer  them  work  and  a  roof  over  their  heads  or  to  help  and  sup- 
port them  In  other  ways  with  a  view  to  providing  them  with  a 
new  start  In  life. 

But  it  also  calls  for  speedy  and  effective  measures  by  the  govern- 
mental authorities  For  the  part  cf  the  evacuees  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  practice  of  agriculture  and  wish  to  devote  them.selves 
also  in  future  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  suitable  land  must  be 
arranged,  so  far  &s  Is  pos-slble,  all  ready  for  the  approaching  summer. 
and  the  ftrst  essential  buildings  provided  for  their  new  homes  The 
professional  skill  and  experience  of  others  we  must  seek  to  direct 
Into  the  service  of  the  national  economy  In  such  employment  and 
such  fields  of  labor  where  they  can  best  profit  their  country  In 
the  case  of  those  who.  owing  either  to  the  war  or  the  peace  treaty, 
have  lost  their  property,  or  an  appreciable  part  of  It.  these  losses. 
If  no  other  compensation  is  forthcoming,  must  be  Jointly  borne  to 
the  extent  of  our  capacity  To  make  this  possible,  those  whose 
prcperty  has  been  largely  preserved  must  submit  to  a  once-for-all 
sacrifice  in  accordance  with  the  decision  which  will  be  made  in  due 
order  In  this  matter 

A  nation  compelled  In  the  long  run  to  live  on  and  consume  only 
as  much  as  it  Is  capable  of  producing,  and  to  build  or  make  other 
capital  Investments  only  to  the  extent  of  Its  savings 

We  have  lost  a  good  tenth  of  our  arable  land  and  our  industrial 
capacity.  We  have  further  lost  ImfMrtant  raw-material  areas  and 
considerable  sources  of  power.  The  loss  of  Karelia  has  deprived  us 
of  about  17  percent  of  our  railways,  badly  mutilated  our  network 
roads,  and  disorganized  our  inland  water-transport  routes,  now  that 
the  mouth  of  the  Salmaa  Canal  and  Vilpurl  Bay  are  no  longer 
within  our  frontiers.  The  loss  of  Important  harbors  will  place 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  overseas  trade  In  addition  the  war 
has  been  a  great  burden  on  the  state  finances,  and  the  stability  of 
our  currency  Is  imperiled. 

We  must  set  boldly  to  work  In  order  that  we  might  within  our  new 
borders  regain  all  that  we  have  lost,  and  even  Increase  In  all  fields 
our  useful  production  beyond  what  we  have  earlier  been  able  to 
achieve.  In  spite  of  the  reduced  arable  area,  we  must  produce  more 
food  than  before  by  intensified  cultivation  methods  and  by  adding 
to  the  area  under  cultivation.  The  care  of  our  forests  must  be  made 
more  effective  Our  Industrial  output  must  be  expanded  and  ex- 
tended to  new  fields  To  provide  more  power  for  Industrial  usf»  we 
shall  have  to  harness  rapids  that  have  hitherto  remained  untouched. 
Especially  must  we  speedily  begin  to  exploit  our  ore  and  mineral 
resources.  Our  railway,  road,  and  water  transport  systems  and  our 
harbors  must  be  built  up  and  developed  to  meet  the  new  situation. 
Our  foreign  trade,  In  particular  our  export  trade,  must  speedily  be 
revived.  A  sane  balance  must  be  restored  in  our  public  economy  and 
the  stable  purchasing  power  of  our  currency  secured 

These  gigantic  tasks  call  for  gigantic  efforts  by  the  Finnish  people. 
They  demand  of  each  of  us  that  we  work  more  than  before;  that 
we  abstain  from  much  that  we  have  previously  been  able  to  permit 
ourselves,  and  to  sacrifice  for  the  common  good  more  than  liefore. 
We  can  speed  up  and  facilitate  our  work  of  reconstruction  with  the 
aid  of  foreign  loans,  and  we  have  the  right  to  expect  the  help  of  our 
friends  In  this  respect  But  even  though  this  hope  were  to  fall  us, 
we  must  embark  boldly  and  with  confidence  on  the  reconstruction 
of  our  country,  and  In  that  work  success  Is  sure  to  crown  our  efforts. 


Another  New  Deal  Spending  Spree 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28.  1940 


EDITORL\L   FROM   THE   TOLEDO   BLADS 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  7 
years  of  unscrupulous  generosity  with  the  taxpayers'  money 
under  the  New  Deal  policies,  which  is  strikingly  presented 
in  an  editorial  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  Under  leave  to  extend. 
I  am  including  it  as  a  part  of  my  brief  remarks. 

I  Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)   Blade  of  April  27,  1940] 

ANOTHH   NTVf   DEAL  SPENDING   SPHEX   TO    INrLUENCE   THE   ELECTION 

There  Is  perhaps  no  more  discredited  cure  for  depression  than 
government  spending  of  the  New  Deal  variety.  For  more  than  7 
years  this  panacea  has  been  fed  to  our  ailing  economy;  at  no  time 
has  It  produced  more  than  temporary  results,  leaving  the  disease 
as  bad  as  before,  or  worse,  and  the  bill  for  the  treutment  larger 
than  ever. 
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Bxperience.  it  has  been  said.  Is  the  beet  teacher.  Seven  years  of 
failure  to  achieve  recovery  by  means  of  billion -dollar  spending 
programs  should  be  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  even  the  most 
stubborn  suppwrters  of  such   a  covirse  that  It  Is  vain. 

Yet  the  Roosevelt  administration  Is  going  right  ahead  In  Its 
blind  devotion  to  this  futile,  dangerous  remedy.  The  biggest 
spending  program  In  which  the  New  Deal  has  yet  Indulged  Is  about 
to  get  tinder  way  It  is  not  being  heralded  with  the  fanfare  and 
bright  promises  which  have  preceded  earlier  sprees  of  this  kind. 
But  the  fact  remains  that.  In  the  6  months  beginning  July  1.  this 
year,  our  Government  will  spend  mjum  $6.000  000  000.  more  than 
we  have  ever  spent  In  an  equal  peacetime  period  before,  even  during 
the  New  Deal. 

This  8\im — about  twenty-eight  millions  every  day  for  6  months — 
ts  so  staggeringly  large  that  its  significance  Is  difficult  to  picture. 
Some  Idea  of  its  size  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it  is  con- 
siderably more  per  day  than  Great  Britain  Is  spending  to  fight 
the  war. 

To  waste  present  funds  and  mortgage  future  revenue  In  this 
manner  Ls  sufficiently  reprehensible.  But  the  sinister  motive 
which  underlies  this  rise  in  Oovernxnent  expenditures  at  such  a 
time  Is  even  more  to  be  deplored. 

For  the  third  time  the  New  Deal  Is  faced  with  an  Important 
national  election  And  for  the  third  time  the  rate  of  Govern- 
ment spending  Is  to  be  materially  Increased  for  the  months  of 
the  campaign  The  spend-tax-elect  technique  swings  Into  use 
again. 

The  matter  can  hardly  be  dismissed  as  mere  coincidence;  the 
New  Deal  may  truthftilly  say.  "We  planned  It  this  way."  But 
1936  and  1938  were  merely  the  beginning.  This  year  the  spend- 
ing Is  to  be  more  open-handed  than  ever.  The  new  dealers  are 
desperate  and  they  will     buy"   the  election  If  possible 

Nearly  one-third  of  our  people  now  profit  from  this  money 
the  Government  Is  handing  out.  Thus  does  the  New  Deal  bureauc- 
racy seek  to  perpetuate  Itself  In  office.  It  is  this  to  which  Mr 
Wendell  Wlllkle  referred  when  he  said  recently  that  the  New  Deal 
had  a  vested  Interest  In  the  depression.  Tor  recovery  would  end 
this  abUlty  to  keep  such  a  great  number  of  voters  under  a  kind  of 
obligation  for  favors  received. 

But  even  those  who  have  for  the  moment  benefited  from  the 
New  Deal  spending  spree  will  honestly  admit.  If  they  face  the 
situation  squarely,  that  the  game  of  deficit  financing  cannot 
continue  fortver. 

By  election  day  It  will  be  nearly  8  years  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
bis  clique  of  new  dealers  began  experimenting  to  achieve  recovery 
and  restore  employment.  Not  only  have  they  failed,  but  they 
have  raised  the  national  deot  pncUcally  to  lu  legal  limit  of 
M5.000.000.000 

We  must  not  fool  ourselves  into  believing  that  this  so-called 
pleasure  trip  of  the  new  dealers  can  continue  forever.  A  day  of 
reckoning  must  come.  When  it  will  be  is  difficult  to  say.  but  it 
cannot  be  far  off  No  one  can  spend  $2  for  every  dollar  he  takes 
In  without  going  bankrupt  eventually. 

itr  Roosevelt  Is  doubtlere  confident  that  he  can  meet  the  situa- 
tion simply  by  piling  on  more  taxes.  But  the  people  will  not 
always  have  the  money  to  pay  the  ever-Increasing  demands  of  the 
Government. 

The  future  of  our  country  is  in  serious  danger  unless  some 
change  takes  place  in  Washington  soon.  If  you  are  an  American. 
If  you  want  our  form  of  government  to  continue,  then  you  should 
forget  politics  In  the  face  of  our  seriotis  economic  condition  It 
can  only  be  corrected  by  putting  some  sensible  and  experienced 
men  In  charge  of  the  administration  before  It  Is  too  late. 


The  Art  Project  at  Gardena  High  School 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Txiesday.  May  28, 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  OLTVI  IDKNSEL  LBONARD.  UBRARIAN,  GARDENA 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker.  In  the  fertile 
Qardena  Valley,  midway  between  the  Great  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor and  the  metropolitan  Los  Angeles  area,  lies  the  little  city 
of  Gardena.  Within  this  city,  housed  in  spacious  buildings 
mosUy  constructed  with  P.  W.  A.  assistance,  is  one  of  the 
aeveral  high  schools  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  high-school 
district. 

Gco-dena  High  School  has  a  student  body  of  about  1.500 
students  and  a  faculty  of  some  50  members.  This  school  lies 
almost  In  the  geographical  center  of  the  Seventeenth  Cali- 


fornia Congressional  District.  It  is  not  only  the  geographical 
center  of  the  Seventeenth  District  but  the  art  center  of 
southern  California.  As  one  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  this  institution  for  the  past  10  years  and  is  even 
now  on  leave  of  absence  from  this  institution.  I  am  naturally 
enthusiastic  about  its  accomplishments.  In  the  belief  that 
other  schools  shoiUd  emulate  Gardena  High  School,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  an  article  by  Olive  Hensel  Leonard, 
librarian  of  that  institution.  Mrs.  Leonard,  along  with 
former  Principal  John  Henry  Whitely  and  the  vice  princi- 
pal. Miss  LaVeta  Crump,  and  other  faculty  members,  has 
been  tireless  in  her  efforts  to  put  over  the  project  which 
means  so  much  to  the  school,  the  community,  and  southern 
California: 

THE  ART  PSOJBCT  AT  GARDEN  A  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GAaOENA,  CALIT. 
(By  Olive  Hensel  Leonard,  librarian.  Garde na  High  School) 
Gardena  High  School  tak.cs  inventory  on  her  art  project  after  21 
years  of  senior  class  purchases  of  western  canvases,  13  of  whlcb 
have  been  a.ssoclated  with  purchase  prize  exhibits.  Tlie  project 
shows  very  satisfactory  result*,  or  shall  we  say  trends?  The  school 
now  owns  53  canvases  painted  by  outstanding  artists. 

During  these  21  years  we  who  have  watched  the  experiment  have 
seen  a  country  town  of  small  cultural  attainments  and  contacts 
become  art  minded.  Several  hundred  of  our  citizens  pay  hard 
cash  for  membership  In  the  Gardena  Art  AsBOClatlon  every  year 
and  every  civic  and  fraternal  organization  in  the  town  is  back  ol 
the  project  100  percent.  Our  i)eople  throng  the  galleries  through- 
out the  annual  exhibit  of  pictures  and  bring  their  friends  from 
outlying  towns  We  have  found  it  a  unifying  civic  project,  one  in 
which  there  is  great  Joy  and  no  conflict. 

Another  aspect  of  the  project,  more  satisfying  than  any  other,  la 
the  Interest  and  pleasure  many  of  our  students  take  In  the  canvases. 

Incoming  seventh -graders  look  with  awe  upon  the  collection  at  first 
and  gradually  select  their  favorite  pictures.  Year  after  year  they 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  different  subjects,  artists,  and  tech- 
niques, and  by  the  time  they  are  seniors  it  is  truly  remarkable  what 
clearness  of  Judgment  and  uncanny  discrimination  they  have  in 
valuing  a  painting.  The  contacts  they  have  with  artiste,  too.  Is 
most  valuable,  and  social  training  of  the  long  and  frequent  contact 
with  the  public  as  hosts  and  hostesses  during  the  2  weeks  of  the  art 
exhibit  Is  a  splendid  training 

The  gallery  is  now  assuming  prestige  among  the  picture  coUections 
of  the  West.  Stanford  University  borrowed  the  entire  exhibit  to 
hang  In  her  beautlfxil  art  gallery  for  4  months  last  year  and  the 
Friday  Morning  Club  of  Los  Angeles  featured  a  part  of  the  collect'.on 
in  their  rich,  spacious  clubrooms  during  February  and  March  1040. 

This  year,  as  usual,  a  dinner  and  reception  initiated  the  formal 
opening  of  the  purchase  prize  exhibit.  Pour  hundred  and  fifty 
gueste  enjoyed  the  tasty  dinner,  seasoned  by  witty  speeches  and 
repartee  by  the  large  number  of  southern  California  artiste  who 
always  attend  the  opening  dinner. 

Gardens  High  School  is  satlsfled  that  there  are  so  many  culttiral. 
social,  and  civic  advantages  in  a  school  and  community  project  at 
this  kind  that  it  is  well  worth  all  the  time,  money,  and  enerQr  that 
it  tekes  to  put  it  over. 


Fifty  Thousand  Civilian  Pilots 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday.  May  28,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  8HREVEPORT  TIMES 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Shreveport  Times  for  May  25: 

[From  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  of  May  25.  1940| 
rrrrr  thoxtsand  civnjAN  pilots 

President  Roosevelt's  plan  to  train  60,000  civilian  pllote  during 
the  flfical  year  which  sterte  July  1  is  an  ambitious  one.  But  it  la 
by  no  means  too  ambitious.  Just  such  a  difflcult.  far-reaching 
program  is  needed  as  a  challenge  to  public  patriotism  and  resource- 
fulness. 

Clearly  the  success  of  this  particular  defense  enterprise  will  be 
determined  largely  by  the  American  people  themselves.  Their  en- 
thusiasm wiU  set  the  pace  for  training  activity  and  enroUment  of 
Btudente.  If  the  people  support  the  movement  aggreaalvely,  thia 
country  can  speedUy  laimch  the  greatest  air  preparedness  drive 
the  world  has  seen. 
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iT^rts  Of  «niavTile  rubber  have  been  produced  In  California 
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Skeptical  readers  may  wonder  whether  public  sentiment  will 
surge  strongly  In  favor  of  a  training  program  which  will  send 
thousands  of  young  men  into  the  realm  of  the  air. 

The  answer  to  this  skepticism  Is  that  the  American  people  are 
thoroughly  alr-mlnded  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  national 
defense.  They  were  convinced  long  before  their  military  leaders 
were  that  air  power  would  become  the  decisive  military  factor 
which  It  Is  now  conceded  to  be. 

Back  In  the  early  19308  every  poll  of  public  opinion  revealed  over- 
whelming majorities  favoring  great  expansion  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  air  forces.  Before  Hitler  put  in  motion  the  vast  aerial  re- 
armament drive  which  has  given  Germany  quantity  leadership  In 

the  air.  the  average  American  was  registering  his  emphatic  belief 
that  his  country's  military  aviation  ought  to  be  made  the  most 
powerful  on  earth. 

While  the  admirals  and  generals  were  stressing  the  limitations  of 
air  fighters,  the  people  were  saying.  In  every  test  of  their  opinions, 
that  aerial  warfare  possesses  tremendo\is  potentialities  and  that 
the  Nation  s  armada  of  the  skies  should  be  expanded. 

These  facts  are  In  the  record.  There  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
the  public  reaction  to  the  President's  civilian  alr-tralning  plan. 
The  people  were  ready  for  It  In  1935.  They  are  more  than  ready 
for  it  now. 

Membership  of  Hon.  William  D.  Byron  Upon  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Afifairs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  1940 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  chairman,  has  for 
one  of  its  members  the  gentleman  from  the  Sixth  District  of 
Maryland,  the  Honorable  William  D.  Bvron.  Today  I  would 
like  to  report  to  the  House  this  his  selection  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  proven  to  be  a  wise  one.  William 
D.  Byron  has  made  good  as  a  member  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee. 

As  you  well  know,  a  great  many  Congressmen  are  selected 
for  this  committee  who  have  large  military  establishments 
In  their  districts  and  can  best  serve  their  constituents  as  a 
member  of  it.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and  applies  to  Mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties. 

However,  as  you  all  know,  the  selection  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  Congressman  Byron,  was  made  with  con- 
sideration for  his  background  and  experience  which  admir- 
ably qualified  him  for  the  important  post  on  the  committee. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Army,  the 
late  Col.  Joseph  C.  Byron,  in  whose  honor  the  post  of  the 
Spanish -American  War  veterans  in  Washington  County.  Md., 
is  named.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Bykon)  him- 
self served  his  country  in  the  World  War.  The  particular 
service  that  he  saw.  first  as  a  pilot  in  the  flying  corps  and 
then  as  an  officer  instructing  others  in  tactics  and  in  aerial 
gunnery.  I  l)elieve  enhances  his  value  to  the  country  at  this 
time  when  the  angry  flames  of  war  are  surging  through 
Etirope  and  Asia. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  the  security  of  American 
peace  through  a  program  of  military  preparedness  for  na- 
tional defense  has  become  a  problem  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment of  grave  concern,  and  the  work  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  this  Congress  has  become  of  flrst-rank 
Im.portance.  In  such  critical  times  I  am  glad  to  have  his 
advice  and  counsel  in  the  committee. 

He  has  shown  marked  ability  and  thorough  understanding 
of  the  many  perplexing  problems  of  our  country's  defenses. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  has  at  all  times  manifested  deep 
concern  as  to  our  military  objectives  and  has  been  courteous 
and  cooperative. 

He  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all  the  members.  Although 
representing  a  district  which  is  close  to  Washington  and 
which  by  its  proximity  necessarily  keeps  him  especially  active 
in  behalf  of  his  constituents,  so  far  as  I  can  recall  he  has 
rarely  missed  a  meeting  of  the  committee  during  his  time 

of  service  on  it. 


It  is  my  desire  and  hope  that  he  shall,  in  these  crucial  and 
trying  times,  remain  a  member  of  this  strategically  impor- 
tant committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  his 
experience  so  far  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  for  this 
particular  work. 

An  Open  Letter  to  His  Majesty,  George  VI,  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British 
Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Emperor  of  India,  Buckingham  Palace, 
London,  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


LETTER  PROM  J   FRA>fK  WEBBER.  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVK 
MAKE  EUROPE  PAY  WAR  DEBTS  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  to  King 
George  VI.  of  Great  Britain,  from  Mr.  J.  Prank  Webber,  na- 
tional field  representative  of  the  Make  Europe  Pay  War 
Debts  Committee.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Mr.  Webber  in  his  communication  to  the  reign- 
ing monarch  of  Great  Britain  are  the  sentiments  of  every 
red-blooded  American. 

AN  OPEN  LXTTIR  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  GEORGE  VI,  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
HUCLAND  AND  OF  THE  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  BEYOND  THE  SEAS,  DEFENDER 
OF  THE  FAITH.  EMPEROR  OF  INDIA,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  LONDON, 
ENGLAND 

Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts  Committxe, 

Washington.  D   C  ,  May  25,  1940. 

Yotm  Majesty:  Your  Majesty's  Insistent  invitation  to  take  part 
in  the  latest  garden  party  In  Flanders  has  been  received  and  duly 
noted.  We  regret.  Your  Majesty,  that  we  are  un.ible  to  attend  this 
affair  because  the  cakes  and  ale  the  last  time  turned  out  to  be  at 
our  expense — notwithstanding  England  s  promise  to  repay,  and  we 
are  still  paying  for  it — with  interest. 

In  plain  Amerlcanese,  Your  Majesty,  we  call  it  getting  stuck  with 
the  check. 

As  Your  Majesty  probably  noticed.  Your  Majesty's  visit  here 
nearly  a  year  ago  to  the  day,  which  strangly  enough  preceded  the 
present  war  by  less  than  90  days,  properly  overwhelmed  us,  whipped 

up  quite  a  little  enthusiasm  for  the  empire  As  we  had  only  been 
expecting  Your  Majesty  or  Your  Majesty's  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ofBcially  for  20  years  Your  Majesty's  social  visit  look  us 
by  surprise.  Tell  me,  Your  Majesty,  when  a  king  comes  begging, 
does  he  bring  a  tin  cup  or  one  of  gold  with  the  royal  crest? 

In  fact,  the  last  redcoats  to  visit  the  Capital  were  greeted  with  a 
hall  of  lead.  That  was  in  1814  If  we  had  suspected  that  Your 
Majesty's  presence  here  merely  foreshadowed  the  events  of  Septem- 
ber and  subsequent  attempts  to  Involve  us  in  another  costly  Euro- 
pean war — on  us — the  recpptlon  which  Your  Majesty  received  might 
have  hearkened  back  to  the  bitter  days  of  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago  when  royal  lobster -backs  made  a  bonfire  of  the  Presidential 
Mansion  and  Capitol.  Of  course.  Your  Majesty  did  not  have  in- 
cendiary Ideas,  tjeyond  inviting  us  to  a  war — as  usual,  at  our  ex- 
pense— and  this  was  advanced  by  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  Just 
for  the  sake  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Evidently,  it  Is  easier  for  Your  Majesty  to  forget  the  war  debt 
of  approximately  five  and  one-half  billion  dollars  than  otu-  sup- 
posed Anglophilia.  How  repugnant  Hitler's  plan  of  taking  over 
some  of  the  Union  Jack  must  seem.  The  Idea  of  conquest  Is  ab- 
horrent to  Your  Majesty.  But.  by  the  same  token,  it  is  remark- 
able how  righteous  lmf>erlaltsin  can  become  with  the  passing  of 
time.  Now.  the  great  proportion  of  the  world's  real  estate  worth 
owning  is  held  by  the  British  Even  the  German  colonies  taken 
in  the  last  war  Your  Majesty  should  have  realized  that  whf^n 
the  time  became  propitious,  the  Reich  would  first  politely  request 
and — failing  in  that — start  cut  to  recover  them  the  same  way  you 
did — by  diplomatic  and  military  "blitzkriegs." 

But  hold  on  to  them  you  British  will,  even  If  It  costs  France 
her  last  man  and  the  United  Sutes  her  last  Jackass.  The  British 
Empire  must  be  like  the  acres  in  Heaven — sacred.  Inviolate,  and 
unscorched. 

Of  course,  this  Is  Just  small  talk,  the  point  remains.  Your 
Majesty,  It  locks  like  the  sand  is  fast  running  down  the  glass  and 
Your  Bdajesty's  last  blue  chip  Is  down.    Naturally.  Your  Majesty 
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needs  more  cash  because  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  wage  a  war. 
and  when  Your  Majesty  Is  up  to  his  royal  ears  in  debt,  the  scratch 
has  to  be  raised  somewhere.  Most  people  have  to  put  something 
in  the  hock  shop  to  raise  ready  cash.  Empires  are  no  different 
This  Is  Just  a  suggestion  Why  not  cede  Bermuda  and  the  West 
Indies  to  the  United  States?  They  would  make  a  nice  down  pay- 
ment on  the  old  bill.  And  it's  a  cinch  that  if  things  keep  going 
the  way  they  are.  Your  Majesty  wont  have  anything  left  to  cede. 
Can't  you  imagine  British  Honduras,  Bermuda,  and  Jamaica  under 
the  swastika?  Not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  is  it?  Particularly, 
not  for  us.  And  when  It  comes  right  down  to  the  question  of 
national  defense — we  need    em. 

The  day  preceding  Your  Majesty's  latest  invitation.  Sir  George 
Palsh  suggested  giving  us  an  island  or  two  In  the  West  Indies,  but 
undoubtedly  he  had  in  mind  a  few  pelican  rookeries.  After  placing 
these  "gems"  under  the  glass,  they  don't  seem  to  have  the  proper 
depth  and  brlllauce  upon  which  to  make  a  substantial  loan— let 
alone  settling  the  score  for  the  last  time.  We  would  like  to  have 
a  more  imposing  offer— sa v.  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas.  Jamaica,  and 
a  couple  of  the  others  we  really  need  for  our  own  national  defense. 
Suppose  they  all  do  raise  a  lot  of  valuable  commodities.  What  good 
are  they  to  Your  Majesty  if  these  commodities  lie  at  the  bottom 

of  the  ocean?  «      ^       , 

From  t.me  to  time,  we  will  probably  be  hearing  further  from 
Your  Majesty  regarding  this  IltUe  matter  of  sending  men  and 
millions  to  stem  the  advancing  tide  of  grey-clad  troopers.  VVe 
believe  the  last  time  It  was  to  save  "clvUizatlon."  This  time  it  Is  to 
save  "democracy  "  It  couldn't  possibly  be  like  the  bitter  medicine 
Bupar-coated— to  save  the  British  Empire? 

WeYe  afraid  Your  Majesty,  that  we  will  have  to  paraphrase 
General  Pershing's  historical  remark  before  the  tomb  of  the  great 
French  patriot— 'Lafayette,  we  are  here"— and.  by  golly,  thats 
where   we're  staying. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  J.  Frank  WEcnrR. 

National  Field  Representative,  Make  Europe  Pay  War  Debts 
Commtttce. 


National  Defense 
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or 


HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28. 1940 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is 
growing  extremely  conscious  minded  on  strengthening  of 
our  national  defense,  but  national  defense  interests  should  not 
be  wholly  armament  minded.  In  times  of  war,  a  nation's 
strength  is  largely  dependent  upon  resources  of  raw  materials 
for  inda-^try  and  Its  food  resources  for  man  and  beast.  We 
are  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  food  but  are  dependent 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world  for  many  raw  materials  needed  in 
industry,  principal  of  which  is  rubber. 

We  can  produce  and  are  producing  rubber  in  a  small  way 
today  in  CaUfornia  from  the  guayule  plant,  which  is  native  of 
Texas  and  Mexico.  Experiments  have  proven  its  adaptability 
to  most  of  the  southwest  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  guaj-ule  plant  is  a  shrub  and  grown  from  seed  m  seed 
beds  its  first  year,  then  set  out  in  rows  the  following  year  as 
seedlings,  much  as  we  set  out  cabbage  plants.  Cultivated  as 
a  row  crop  at  4  years  it  produces  up  to  1,800  pounds  of 
raw  rubber  per  acre.  Rubber  is  about  23  cents  a  pound.  A 
4-year-old  field  is  about  2  feet  tall  and  bushy,  somewhat 
similar  to  privet  hedge.  Its  roots  are  spreading  and  pene- 
trate below  ordinary  plow  levels.  In  harvesting,  a  sharp- 
edged  but  heavy  steel-bar  drawknlfe  drawn  by  a  tractx)r  cuts 
the  roots  about  8  or  10  inches  below  the  ground  surface. 

Present  tropical  rubber  is  "milked"  daily  from  trees,  while 
guayule  rubber  is  produced  in  one  process— that  of  grinding 
the  entire  plant  in  a  pebble  grinder  under  water,  while  the 
rubber  itself  floats  to  the  top.  An  acre  of  guayule  produces 
about  the  samo  amount  as  tree  rubber  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  available  at  all  times  as  the  needs  may  be.  The 
guayule  plant  may  be  left  to  grow  for  10  years,  when  it  will 
produce  about  3.500  pounds  per  acre,  or  it  may  be  let  to  grew 
for  30  years,  gradually  increasing  in  rubber  content. 

There  are  6  000  acres  of  cultivated  guayule  growing  in  the 
Salinas  Vailey  of  California  now.  and  already  200,000.000 


pounds  of  guayule  rubber  have  been  produced  in  California 
and  Mexico. 

As  has  already  been  demonstrated,  we  can  produce  our 
own  rubber  in  our  country  and  not  be  dependent  upon  war- 
torn  foreign  coim tries  for  such  a  great  essential. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  should  be  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  national  defense.  We  now  depend  upon  the  East 
Indies  for  most  of  our  rubber,  and  we  all  know  of  the  pre- 
carious position  we  are  in  for  a  dependable  supply  of  rubber 
from  that  source,  should  war  spread  to  include  the  East 

Indies.  Less  than  a  month  ago  rubber  was  18  cents  a  pound, 
and  in  less  than  2  weeks  rose  to  23  cents  a  pound. 

Why  not  be  prepared  by  having  our  own  source  of  rubber 
supply,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  American 
automobile  owner  against  exorbitant  automobile-tire  costs, 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  work  for  millions  of  men  In 
industry  and  giving  the  American  market  to  the  American 
farmer? 

Conglomeration,  Inc.;  A.  Hitler,  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28, 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  W.  H.  McWILLIAMS 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  anxious  hour, 
when  people  everywhere  are  profoundly  disturbed  by  events 
transpiring  in  Europe  and  when  dismay  at  the  prospects  of 
a  quick  German  victory  over  Prance  and  England  has  led 
many  people  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  ourselves  be 
almost  immediately  involved  in  that  terrible  war.  we  should 
not  give  way  to  our  fears  nor  permit  our  energies  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  hasty.  Ill-considered  action  nor  our  aims  and  pur- 
poses to  be  thwarted  by  premature  and  hence  inefficient 
attempts  to  accomplish  them.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  that 
demanded  stout  hearts,  calm  minds,  and  level  heads,  it  is 
now;  and  it  is  heartening  to  know  that  here  and  there, 
through  the  newspapers  of  our  land,  journalists  and  colum- 
nists are  trying  to  call  us  back  to  the  realities  of  the  situation 
and  to  calm  our  minds  by  putting  present  events  In  proper 

perspective  and  to  achieve  thereby  the  most  efficient  action 
possible  in  the  rearming  of  the  Nation. 

Eastern  Ohio  has  had  for  a  numt)er  of  years  a  columnist 
whose  sage  but  homely  and  sometimes  witty  comments  on 
current  events  has  both  delighted  and  instructed  his  readers. 
Recently,  in  the  issue  of  Monday  May  20.  1940.  of  the  Daily 
Times,  of  Martins  Perry.  Ohio,  this  columnist,  who  writes 
under  the  pen  name  of  Hi  Waters,  but  who  is  in  real  life  Mr. 
W.  H.  McWilliams.  of  St.  Clairsville.  Ohio,  has  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  return  to  mental  stability  and  calm  deter- 
mination that  is  so  essential  at  this  time.  Pollowlng  is  the 
article  to  which  I  refer: 

I  Prom  the  Dally  Times,  Martins  Perry    (Ohio).  May  20.   1940) 
Conglomeration.  Inc..  A.  Hrn.ni.  Pais. — Bttf  Adoj-t  Dobbn-t  Want 

Unclc  Sam 

(Editor's  note:  The  following  article  was  written  by  W.  H.   (Hi 
Waters)    McWUUams.   noted    Belmont   County   columnist    «ind   pro- 
pounder  of   homely  philosophy.     The  article  wa«  prepared  tor  Mr. 
I    McWilliams'  regular  Views  from  the  Bench  column  and  we.  thinking 
I   the  thought  expressed  mrlght  be  good  for  troubled  minds  in  trouble- 
!   some  times,  asked  Mr   McWilliams'  consent  to  publish  It  here.) 
Europe's  line-fence  dispute,  involvin'  some  half  bUllon  nelghbora. 
seems  enterln'  It.s  final  stages. 

The  dispute,  the  thirty-second  which  ha«  occurred  in  modem 
European  h^tory.  waa  started  baclc  in  the  days  when  men  in  Iron 
armor,  not  men  In  German  field  green,  Pollu  blue,  English  brown, 
or  Italian  drab,  argued,  parried,  and  thrust  for  the  right  to  bar- 
gain lor  a  ton  ol  wheat,  a  load  of  coal,  a  tank  of  oU.  or  even  » 
cartload   of   wooden   fagots. 
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astonishing  Job  so  far  azalnst  nations  which  were  asleep  at   the 
switch      But   Germans  are  still   nothing  but  men  less  th.in  6  feet. 


proach.    Restricting  cur  approach  to  the  Western  Heml- 
«:r)hprp   ainnp  wp  cannot   claim   solidly  very  much   accom- 
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Almost  with  the  regularity  of  the  moons  change,  the  "line 
fence  of  Europe"  was  tore  up.  reset,  and  new  p>ost  holes  of  fron- 
tier lines  dug  In  the  blood-soaked  soU  of  that  turbulent  country. 

And  all  for  what? 

That  this  people,  that  people,  this  ruler,  that  ruler,  might  live, 
grow  rich,  siirvlve,  or  perish. 

At  each  new  outburst  a  new  board  of  directors  were  selected 
to  run  the  country  and  to  supervise  the  trade  between  this  neigh- 
bor and  that  neighbor,  and  to  supervise  the  division  of  the  profits, 
the  losses,  and  gross  receipts  squeezed  from  the  reddened  land 
and  from  the  hearts  of  the  i>eople. 

And  each  outburst,  from  the  first  to  the  thirty-second,  the 
quarrel  appeared  the  worst,  appeared  more  violent  than  the  last. 
Each  new  outburst  brought  men  of  the  hour  to  bloom  awhile — 
then  wilt.  Until  finally,  as  wars  vengeance  or  peaces  tribulations 
took   their   toll,   they  dissolved   amid   their  own   obhvlon. 

EACH     ONE     WAS     GEIIAT 

There  was  Alexander  the  GreaV,  who  "wept  because  he  had  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer":  there  was  Genghis  Khan,  the  Terrible: 
there  was  Caesar  himself;  there  were  the  Franks,  the  Huns,  the 
Northmen,  the  Normans,  the  Saxons,  the  cunning  Spaniards,  and 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  Little  Corporal 
from  the  Isle  of  the  Blue  Mediterranean. 

Conquerors,  all! 

Each  brought  a  crisis  to  the  land  beyond  the  Atlantic — each 
brought  themselves  honors,  defeats,  victories,  problems,  fears,  and 
heartaches      Each.  In  turn,  passed  away 

The  world.  In  spite  of  them,  rolled  onward. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  greatest  Unc-fence  dispute  of  them  all.  lit, 
burned,  flickered  out.  It  was  the  Kaiser,  then,  who  wanted  more 
trade    more  money,  more  wheat,  more  oil,  more  coal— more  power. 

A  Bismarck  before  him  sought,  and  gained  for  a  while,  those 
ends.     Then  he.  too.  iUckered  and  went  out 

Napoleon  achieve*  much,  gained  much.  Land  after  land, 
country  after  country,  nation  after  nation,  fell  to  his  might.  He 
was  the  greatest  landlord  of  history— almost  as  great  as  was 
Caesar,  before  him.  or  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  of  Genghis 
Khan — but  like  them.  Napoleon  tottered  and  fell. 

WHY     ALL     THE     FUSS? 

The  reason  for  history's  meanderlngs? 

Its  stmnle.     Thev  were  great  In  war — but  small  In  peace! 
It's  easy  to  conquer  a  people — Ifs  Impossible  to  keep  them  con- 
quered     It's  easy  to  bite  off  too  big  a  chunk— it's  Impossible  to 

digest  It 

Adolf  Hitler  is  smart.  He  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  past.  He 
may  work  with  his  defeated  enemies  instead  of  working  against 
them.  He  may.  with  his  100.000.000  people,  try  and  keep  order 
with  his  500.000.000  "subjects'  Instead  of  keeping  order  against 
them. 

But  he's  got  a  tough  Job. 

Tougher  than  even  Napoleon:  tougher  than  even  Alexander; 
tougher  than  even  Genghis  Khan.  Napoleon  had  even  more  people 
under  his  thumb  and  he  lasted  Just  10  years! 

Do  you  think  Adolf  Hitler,  smart  guy  as  he  is,  would  want  to 
take  on  130.000.000  more  people  3.000  miles  away  from  his  home 
base,  and  try  to  keep  them  In  a  good  humor — try  to  keep  feuds, 
disputes,  rlota,  revolutions,  plots  and  cotuiterplots.  from  happening, 
knowing  that  al'.  the  great  conquerors  in  the  past  couldn't  keep 
order  with  a  space  half  the  size  of  the  United  States  and  convert 
•  subjected  people  that  they  had  ground  beneath  the  heel  of 
their  military  might? 

Oo  you  think  Adolf  Hitler  or  any  other  conqueror  of  Europe — 
smart  as  they  must  be  to  win  over  there — would  be  dumb  enough 
to  attempt  to  get  twice  the  headache  by  acquiring  us  over  here? 

Not  a  chancel 

Give    HIK    POWEX 

Give  Adolf  Hitler  today  all  of  Europe:  give  him  a  destroyed 
England,  a  ruined  France,  a  mutilated  Italy,  a  blasted  Belgium,  a 
conquered  Norway,  a  raped  Poland,  a  wrecked  Balkan — and  It 
would  take  him  a  thousand  years — a  thousand  vain,  troubled, 
hopeless   years   to   hold   what   he   won. 

Give  Adolf  Hitler  all  of  that,  and  time  will  reveal  again  what 
history  has  revealed  in  the  past — that  no  conqueror,  from  the 
days  of  eternity's  dawn  to  the  present  time,  has  ever  kept  peace 
in  his  family  of  defeated  people  within  the  borders  of  a  blood- 
soaked  Europe. 

The  wings  of  victory — If  they  fly  that  way — will  hand  Adolf 
Hitler  an  elephant,  and  say,  "Here,  carry  this!"  Would  he  want 
for  two  elephants  to  carry? 

Adolf  Hitler,  victorious  even  beyond  his  wildest  dream,  wouldn't 
^arit — besides — an  America  with  130.000,000  fighting  wildcats  to 
help   his  ultimate  overthrow. 

He  would  want,  I  predict,  a  stable  America  to  carry  on  the  trade 
in  a  normal  way  when  peace  settles — for  a  while — over  war-torn 
Europe:  he  would  want  a  stable  country  on  this  side  of  the 
troubled  territory  as  a  pillar  on  which  to  tie  a  disrupted  world 
economic  condition:  he  would  want  a  stable  America  to  remain 
stable  and  a  foundation — far  from  the  theater  of  war — where  the 
product  of   his   conquered   lands  might   be   consumed. 

No,  from  a  standpoint  of  danger  of  attack,  your  country  and 
mine  is  safe  from  Adolf  Hitler.  Adolf  Hitler  doesn't  want  us. 
because  Adolf  Hitler  couldn't  dli?est  tis  If  he  had  us!  Victorious 
In   war.   as  he   might   be   in  Evirope.   Adolf   Hitler   will   have   all   he 


>ven  if  he's  successful  In 


can  handle  for  the  next  quarter  century- 
peace. 

DO  WE  WAtrr  TO  get  in? 

America  is  not  in  danger  of  Adolf  Hitler,  unless  America  decides 
that   Adolf  Hitler   should   not   conquer   Europe.    That's   another 

question 

It  would  be  easy  for  America  to  become  embroiled  in  the  war; 
easy  If  we  decide  that  the  'corner  post  of  frontier  No.  745"  is  not 
where  It  should  be:  easy  if  America  decides  that  the  "line  fence 
between  Ignatz  Glesgensczis  garden  and  Georges  Tiercourfs  farm, 
and  John  Bull's  pasture"  shouldn't  be  moved. 

It  would  be  eai-y  for  America  to  get   in  the  war.  If  we  want  in. 

Why  should  we  get  in  the  war?  •  •  •  They  don't  want  us — 
we  don't  want  them. 

Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  present  "board  of  directors"  over 
there  in  E\ircpe'.s  'conglomeration,  incorporated  "  I  wouldn't  want 
to  see  a  new  board  of  directors  voted  in.  headed  by  Adolf  Hitler  I 
think  President  of  the  Bo  ird  A  Hitler  is  pretty  much  of  a  crook, 
a  thief,  and  a  thug 

But  we've  got  all  we  want  to  handle  over  here,  and  more,  too.  It 
locks  like.  We've  got  a  little  "board"  trouble  ourselves,  without 
messin'   up  In   somebody   else's   headaches.     Why  do   it? 

We   tried   that   once.        Remember? 

Did  that  end  the  line-fence  disputes  in  Europe?  Nope:  and  10. 
15.  or  20  years  from  now  they'll  be  stagln"  their  thirty-third  major 
war  of  modern  history  over  there  •  •  •  the  thirty-third  line- 
fence  dispute  of  modern  times 

let's  get  reaot 

But  should  we  prepare?  Should  we  get  ready  In  case?  Should 
we  be  on  guard?  Should  we  put  up  our  guard  and  stand  ready 
for  any  possibility,  however  remote  •  •  •  stand  guard  against 
enemies  within  as  well  as  without  •  •  •  stand  guard  with  the 
defense  that's  curs  to  defend  with? 

Sure:    that's   smart    business. 

If  It  takes  a  billion  or  two  billion,  let's  spend  It  We  can  harm 
no  one  by  bcin'  prepared  I  don't  think  we'll  ever  need  to  be 
prepared  to  that  extent,  but  If  we  do  need  to  be  we  are.  Wed 
better  be  prepared  and  not  need  to  be.  than  not  be  prepared  and 
need  to   t)e . 

But  danger  of  attack  from  Adolf  Hitler? 

Silly. 

If  we  get  In  this  war.  It  will  be  because  we  wanted  In  It — wanted 
In  it  Just  like  we  did  in  1918:  however  good  we  thought  the  excuse 
might  have  been  Now.  we  know  It  wasn't  good  enough  then 
•      •      •     a  similar  one  oughtn't  to  be  good  enough  now 

Sure.  Mr  Roosevelt,  I  think  you  should  go  ahead  and  use  the 
billion  for  defense,  mebby  you  might  have  to  use  another  billion 
to  bring  the  defense  up  to  par     •     •      •     best  be  on  the  safe  side. 

But  don't  kid  us,  Mr    Rocsevelt. 

Adolf  Hitlers  legions  don't  want  us  He  wouldn't  take  us 
served  with  cream.  He  couldn't  digest  130.000.000  Americans  and 
he  knows  It. 

He'll  have  enough  of  a  bellyache  over  there  dlgestln'  500,000.000 
people  even  considerln"  he  gets    em. 

Let's  keep  our  shirts  on  *  •  •  and  our  guns  cocked,  and 
you,  Mr    President,  please  don't  try  to  scare  the  hell  out  of  us. 


Are  We  Men  or  Mice? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

07 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  B    PETTENGILL 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  herewith  an  arti- 
cle written  by  my  predecessor,  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill: 

ARE     WE    \IZH    OR     MICE? 

j  (By  Samuel  B.  Pettengill) 

The  big  push  appears  to  be  on  to  frighten  us  Into  war.     As  In 
'    1917,  the  hysteria  Is  in  high,  and  in  high  places.     Every  acre  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  In  danger.     And  so  forth. 

Are  we  men  or  mice?  Are  we  going  to  be  scared  Into  another 
World  War? 

This  column  is  for  Western  Hemisphere  defense  and  for  whatever 
sea  and  air  forces  are  necessary — with  a  good  factor  of  safety.  Let 
us  not  twiddle  our  thumbs,  as  England  and  France  have  done,  and 
then  expect  us  to  liquidate  their  folly. 

But  before  we  get  yellow  around  the  gUls.  let  us  take  counsel  of 
I    our  courage  and  of  the  facts  of  modern  war.     Hitler  has  done  an 
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astonishing  Job  so  far  against  nations  which  were  asleep  at  the 
switch  But  Germans  are  still  nothing  but  men  less  than  6  feet, 
tall  Thev  nre  neither  pods  nor  magicians.  Their  guns  arc  still 
made  of  steel  and  their  planes  still  bum  gas.  Lets  not  get  fooled 
en  some  elemental  facts  Blood  and  Iron  are  formidable,  but  blood 
Without  Iron  is  nothing. 

Modern  wars  are  fought  with  metals  and  mineral  fuels.  Political 
boundaries  may  fhlft  but  mineral  deposits  do  not.  This,  and  the 
facts  follpwlng'ccme  from  the  Mineral  Map  of  Europe.  Just  off  the 
press,  compiled  by  Thercn  Wasson,  one  of  the  leading  geologists  of 
the  world. 

By  a  supreme  effort,  by  5  years  of  guns  without  butter,  Germany 
has  made  an  impressive  showing — so  far.  But  she  is  not  ready  to 
Jump  the  Atlantic 

The  facUs  are  that  Germany  Is  deficient  in  nearly  every  natural 
resctirce  nectssary  to  sustain  a  long  war  She  can  make  planes. 
but  not  petroleum  Of  the  three  most  Impwriant  resources — Iron. 
coal,  and  petroleum — «he  has  a  surplus  only  of  coal.  Her  Iron 
ore  is  so  low  jjrade  that  In  other  countries  mines  like  hers  would 
not  even  be  worked  For  iron  she  must  now  depend  chi'^fly  on 
Sweden  She  had  two  routes  to  Swedish  Iron  One  by  salt  water 
from  Narvik  That  is  now  cut  off  and  is  not  likely  to  be  reopened. 
The  other  is  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  is  blocked  by  ice  In  all  but 
a  few  months  of  llie  year 

Germany  Is  deficient  in  Iron,  petroleum,  aluminum,  copper, 
lead,  manganese,  antimony,  magneslte.  pyrlte,  asbestos,  mercury, 
mica,  lumber,  leather,  cotton,  rubber,  gold  She  Is  not  only 
deficient,  but  in  some,  like  rubber  and  cotton,  she  has  none 
whatever 

And  besides  metal  for  her  guns  she  needs  food  for  her  soldiers 
and  civilians. 

Before  we  turn  yellow  let  us  compare  Germany  and  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  petroleum — an  absolutely  Indispensable 
necessity  for  gasoline,  without  which  bombers  are  grounded,  and 
for  fuel  oil.   without   which  submarines  are   anchored. 

Greater  Germany,  which  now  Includes  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Austria,  produces  5.609.000  barrels  of  petroleum  annually. 
She  Is  short  47  620  000  barrels  That  is.  she  has  to  get  from  out- 
side Germany  9  barrels  out  of  every  10  that  she  has  to  have. 
(And.  of  course,  in  war  her  consumption  Increases  terrifically.) 
Where  is  she  to  get  these  vital  9  barrels  either  to  carry  on  pro- 
Uacted  war  in  Europe  or  to  fiy  across  the  Atlantic? 

Rumania  and  Russia  are  her  only  sources  of  supply  now  available. 
Suppose  she  got  the  entire  surplus  of  these  countries.  Add  them 
together  The  United  States  produces  11  times  as  much  as  the 
total  And  our  ga.«oline  and  fuel  oil  is  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  her  supply  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  United  States  produces  61  percent  of  the  petroleum  of  the 
entire  world  And  there  is  more  In  Mexico  and  South  America. 
The  result  is  that  If  Hitler  got  his  hands  on  every  oil  well  In  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  we  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  still  have- 
on  our  side  of  two  oceans— twice  as  much  war  fuel  as  Hitler  on  the 
other  side  cf  those  oceans 

And.  Mr  Ickes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  our  known  pe- 
troleum reserves  are  now  greater  than  at  any  time  in  history.  Be- 
sides we  have  the  finest  Industrial  plant  and  transportation  system 
In  the  world  to  get  our  petroleum  Into  the  gas  tanks  of  our  bombers 
and  fighters 

Facts  versus  fright  Is  so  Important  that  I  shall  discuss  it  further 
in  my  next  piece  If  we  are  men  and  not  mice,  no  combination 
of  dictators  need  scare  us  Into  war.  But  they  should  scare  us  into 
being  prepared  for  war. 


Why  the  Present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 

Program? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Monday.  May  27.  1940 


EDFTORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE 


proach.  Restricting  our  approach  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere alone  we  cannot  claim  solidly  very  much  accom- 
plishment for  the  program. 

Now.  as  we  face  a  recasting  of  economic,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  relations  between  the  countries  constituting  the 

family  of  nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  it  certainly 
appears  that  from  a  defense  program  alone  we  shall  have 
to  recast  our  trade-agreement  approach.  The  signing  of 
the  Inter-American  Bank  Convention  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment, the  defense  program  which  is  now  being  launched  by 
Congress,  and  the  pressure  which  we  shall  be  forced  to  exert 
on  the  Latin  American  countries  to  the  south  of  us  will  all 
contribute  to  our  reexamining  the  entire  trade-agreement 
philosophy.  We  may  now  face  a  situation  where  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  will  have  to  be  entirely  abandoned  and 
where  we  shall  have  to  thinic  primarily  in  terms  of  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Under  permission  granted 
by  the  House,  I  now  submit  the  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce: 

OPPOSITION  TO  snvm  legislation 

Despite  the  fact  that  not  a  single  persuasive  argument  has  yet 
been  advanced  for  retaining  the  Sliver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  on 
the  statute  books,  cessation  of  purchases  of  foreign  silver  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  appears  to  t>e  as  far  away  as  ever.  The 
Senate  has  passed  the  Townsend  bill  to  halt  the  buying  of  sUver 
abroad,  it  Is  true,  but  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pro- 
poses to  kill  this  measure  for  all  practical  purposes  by  taking  the 
stand  that  it  is  a  tax  bill.  end.  as  such  should  have  been  originated 
in  the  House,  it  seems  quite  doubtful  that  a  new  bill  originating 
In  the  House  will  be  pas.sed  at  this  session. 

The  chief  reason  advanced  for  continuing  the  purchases  of  sliver 
Is  the  desire  to  maintain  American  exports.  It  Is  claimed  that  the 
United  States  may  hurt  Its  exports  If  the  Trea&ury  stops  buying 
silver  abroad,  however  useless  this  metal  may  be.  This  contention 
wou'd  be  Just  as  valid  If  it  were  asserted  that  the  Treasury  should 
buy  trainlcads  or  shiploads  of  gravel  from  some  foreign  country 
at  an  artificially  high  price,  in  order  to  give  that  country  buying 
power  for  our  goods. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  desire  of  the  administration  to  continue 
the  silver-purchase  program  refiects  its  failure  to  evolve  an  ef- 
fective foreign  policy  with  regard  to  Latin  America.  The  good- 
neighbor  policy,  well-intentioned  though  it  was.  failed  to  bring 
about  that  close  economic  and  political  collaboration  lietween  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  countries  which  was  desired. 
Fearing  to  antagonize  Mexico,  despite  the  cavalier  treatment  ac- 
corded by  that  country  to  a  number  of  American  Interest*,  the 
administration  has  fought  for  a  continuation  of  the  silver-pur- 
chase program,  which  benefits  Mexico  far  more  than  any  other 
country.  It  has  vague  fears  that  to  do  otherwise  might  cause 
Mexico  to  draw  closer  to  authoritarian  regimes  abroad. 

The  United  States  should  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  Latin- 
American  countries  especially  now  when  defense  of  the  hemisphere 
is  a  practical  issue.  Sound  relations  will  not  be  promoted,  how- 
ever, by  favoring  nations  which  trample  on  American  Interests 
and  discouraging  those  which  are  ready  to  cooperate  on  a  reason- 
able basis  with  us.  A  firmer  attitude  toward  Mexico,  for  example, 
and  a  friendlier  policy  toward  Argentina,  which  haa  sought  In 
vain  to  negotiate  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  promote  sovmd  pan-Amerlcaa 
relations. 

Let's  Adjourn  Politics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27,  1940 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  present  recip- 
rocal trade  agreement  program  was  launched  the  world 
was  in  a  very  dissimilar  mood  than  that  which  prevaUs  at 
the  moment.  Certainly  we  cannot  claim,  and  Justify  that 
claim  by  accompUshments  visible,  that  the  program  has 
added  one  bit  to  world  peace.  Since  the  very  inception  of 
the  program,  the  whole  world  has  moved  rapidly  towards 
war  towards  further  trade  restrictions,  towards  a  dissimilar 
economy  to  that  advocated  in  the  trade-agreement  ap- 
LXXXVI— App 21 1 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO   TRIBUNE 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribtme  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  all  new  dealers  who.  during  the  debates  of  the  past  few 
days,  have  been  exhorting  the  Congress  to  adjourn  politics. 
As  stated  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  editorial,  it  is  quite 
apparent  to  all  who  have  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the 
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I    of  collective  barealnlne.     It  has  been  guilty  of  irregularity  in  lt« 
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New  Deal  that  It  Is  only  the  other  fellow's  politics  that  the 
new  dealers  want  to  adjourn. 
The  Tribune  editorial  follows: 

LCr'S  ADJOURN  POLITICS 

General  Hysteria  Is  riding  off  In  all  directions  In  Washington  and 
New  York.  His  radio  commentator  and  columnist  lieutenants  are 
Bhrllllng  nonsense  about  coalition  cabinets  and  postponing  the 
election.  The  new  dealers  are  cleverly  exploiting  the  panic  in 
western  Europe  in  the  hope  of  Instilling  similar  panic  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  raising  the  cry  that  in  this  ctisls. 
which  in  Its  domestic  aspects  la  largely  of  their  manulactxire,  the 
NaUon  must  adjourn  politics. 
All  right,  lets  adjourn  politics. 

Let's  adjourn  the  political  nutnlpiilatlon  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Lets  adjourn  the  use  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  and  the  ruthless  In- 
timidation of  W.  P.  A.  workers  to  elect  Democratic  politicians  to 
office. 

Let's  adjourn  Henry  Wallace's  political  Jtiggllng  of  agricultural 
subsidies  to  buy  farm  votes. 

Let  8  adJo\im  the  political  us*  of  the  Walsh-Healey  bUl  to  bludg- 
eon manufacturers  supplying  the  Government  Into  letting  the  lady 
fellow  traveler  In  the  Labor  Department  fix  their  wage  rates. 

Let's  adjourn  the  political  fixing  of  hours  of  labor  under  the 
wage-hour  bill,  which  is  hamstringing  effort*  to  expand  Industrial 
production  essential  to  our  own  and  the  Allies'  defense. 

Let's  adjourn  Secretary  Morgenrhau's  and  Mr.  Eccles'  political 
manipulation  of  the  money  market  to  divert  funds  mto  the  admin- 
istration's deficit  financing. 

Let'.s  adjourn  the  punitive  tax  schedules  that  have  prevented 
industrial  expansion  In  order  to  perpetuate  unemployment  as  a 
vested  interest  of  the  New  Deal  politicians. 

Let's  adjourn  the  political  waste  of  the  Nation's  substance  on 
T.  V  A..  Grand  Coulee,  Paasamaquoddy,  and  all  the  other  ventures 
Into  state  socialism  and  screwball  engineering  and  economics 

Let's  adjourn  the  political  fixing  of  prices  under  the  Guffey  Act, 
which  Is  loading  millions  of  dollars  of  additional  costs  on  Industry 
and  home  uwueis  In  order  to  repay  another  installment  of  the 
Roosevelt  campaign-fund  debt  to  John  L.  Lewis. 

Let's  adjourn  "Donald  Duck"  Ickes  and  the  rest  of  the  verbal 
tarantulas  who  have  spent  the  last  7  years  fanning  class  hatred  In 
America. 

Let's  adjourn  the  political  use  of  Federal  funds  by  State  political 
machines  by  enacting  the  Hatch  bill,  which  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration has  succeeded  In  killing  In  CJongress. 

Let's  adjourn  progress  toward  a  Nazi  legal  system  by  passing  the 
Walter  blU  to  give  proper  court  review  of  the  rtillngs  of  New  Deal 
administrative  tyrants. 

Above  all,  let's  adjourn  the  scaremongerlng  that  Is  trying  to 
convince  the  Nation  that  the  United  States  Is  In  danger  of  invaelon 
day  after  tomorrow,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  Is  to  make  plausible 
the  cry  of  "Lets  adjourn  politics." 

All  this  Isn't  the  kind  of  politics  that  the  new  dealers  want 
adjourned.  President  Roosevelt  has  said  that  there  will  be  no 
relaxing  of  what  he  misrepresents  as  his  social  reforms.  Secretary 
Morgenthau  has  told  the  plane  manufacturers  that  private  Industry 
will  get  the  first  chance  to  build  50.000  planes,  adding  In  effect 
that  the  Oovemment  Is  going  to  keep  right  on  beating  them  over 
the  head  while  they  try. 

It  Is  only  the  other  fellow's  politics  that  the  new  dealers  want  to 
adjourn. 


What  the  Press  Thinks  of  the  Labor  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 

Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  August  I  found  my- 
self placed  on  a  committee  of  the  House  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  "Virginia,  Representative  Howard  Worth  Sbcith, 
to  which  had  been  assigned  the  task  of  Investigating  the 
activities  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Committee  activities  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
News  stories  went  out  every  day.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
editorial  comment.  It  would  be  Interesting,  I  thought,  to 
make  a  measure  of  the  national  newspaper  editorial  approval 
and  disapproval  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Bocurd.  So  a  Government  clipping  service — which  im- 
questionably  is  unbiased — was  requested  to  send  to  each 
member  of  the  five-man  committee  all  editorial  comments  on 
the  hearings  without  regard  to  opinion,  for  or  against.    I 


then  concluded  to  analyze  these  comments  and  report  on 
them  to  the  House,  hopeful  that  they  thus  would  serve  a 
more  extended  and  useful  purpose. 

My  study  of  the  first  1.000  clippings,  which  preceded  the 
filing  of  the  Smith  committee  report,  is  contained  herein.  It 
shows  condemnation  of  the  Board  by  the  press  of  the  Nation 
to  be  practically  unanimous.  From  coast  to  coast,  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf,  there  is  but  one  single  paper,  as  far  as 
my  search  revealed,  that  had  a  word  to  say  in  defense  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  And  the  support  of  this 
paper  is  a  doubtful  recommendation  to  the  Board  or  to  the 
course  it  has  pursued. 

That  paper  is  the  Daily  Worker,  of  New  York,  house  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States,  voice  of  Earl 
Browder.  recently  convicted  of  fraudulently  securing  pass- 
ports, and  stanch  defender  of  Joseph  Stalin,  spearhead  of 
the  bloody  Invasion  of  Finland. 

Here  is  the  way  In  which  I  proceeded  In  studying  these 
editorials.  I  divided  them  as  to  geographical  sections  and 
States  beginning  with  New  England.  Taking  the  editorials 
as  they  came.  I  quote  verbatim  the  central  thought  or  con- 
clusion which  each  contained.  Thus  I  give  each  only  the 
space  that  seemed  necessary  to  portray  the  gist  of  It.  Ex- 
amples follow: 

The  Worcester  Telegram: 

Remembering  the  large  percentage  of  flubdub  and  hokum  elicited 
by  many  congressional  probers.  It  is  really  remarkable  that  the 
Smith  committee  has  hewn  to  the  line  so  steadily  and  effectively. 
Prom  members  and  cfflcials  of  the  Board  it  has  drawn  some  Illumi- 
nating, and  m  seme  instances,  damaging,  admlselons.  Since  Its 
establishment  it  has  been  a  question  In  many  minds  whether  the 
Labor  Board  was  not  transcending  its  powers  and  departing  upon 
occasion  from  the  Intent  of  the  Waguer  Act.  Already  the  question 
has  been  answered  In  the  affirmative.  And  It  has  been  answered  In 
the  affirmative  not  by  dubious  characters  but  by  persons  of  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  subject — members  and  officials  of  the 
Board  Itself. 

The  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

If  the  ballot  box  Is  to  supersede  the  rough-and-tumble  in  de- 
ciding American  labor  Issues,  as  contemplated  In  the  Wagner  Act, 
there  must  be  a  considerable  tutelage  in  the  democratic  proces.s  as 
applied  to  the  workshop  In  elections  held  by  the  National  Labor 
i  Relations  Board  •  •  •  At  present  the  principal  method  seems 
to  be  through  a  choice  between  rival  unions.  •  •  •  Some  of 
these  campaigns  have  become  quite  expen.slve  In  outlays  •  •  • 
for  the  paraphernalia  of  political  campaigns.  It  Is  not  Inconceiv- 
able that  a  kind  of  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  like  that  which  limits 
congressional  campaign  expenditures,  may  be  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  Wagner  Act. 

The  Boston  Transcript: 

It  is  obvious  that  some  changes  should  be  made  to  permit  em- 
ployers to  dtscas.s  labor  matters  with  their  employees  At  the  same 
time  care  must  be  exercised  lest  by  word  of  mouth  a  reactlonar/ 
employer,  hostile  to  unions,  is  able  to  coerce  and  Intimidate  his 
workers.  •  •  •  The  act  should  be  amended  or  reinterpreted  so 
that  the  Board.  In  determining  the  proper  bargaining  unit,  does  not 
have  the  power  to  upset  labor  relations  in  single  plant.s  where 
harmony  prevails  The  Job  of  Congress  Is  to  preser/e  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  and  to  eliminate  the  excesses  of  both 
labor  and  capital. 

The  Boston  Post : 

The  chief  objection  to  the  administration  (of  the  Wagner  Act) 
Is  that  th':'se  young  examiners  have  at  all  times  acted  as  prose- 
cutors. Judges,  and  Juries  Any  semblance  of  legal  procedure  has 
been  disregarded.  One  member  of  the  three-man  Board  Is  clearly 
so  biased  against  employers  that  he  was  proved  to  have  Instigated 
a  strike  in  a  large  concern  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  ca."!« 
before  the  Board  The  Board  Itself  has  been  extremely  repugnant 
to  suggestions  that  less  stiff  attitude  In  administration  would  be 
desirable.  No  doubt  the  administration  of  the  Wagner  Act  Is  mticta 
more  objectionable  than  the  law. 

Prom  one  end  of  New  York  State  to  the  other,  home  of 
the  author  of  the  act  creating  the  Board,  has  come  un- 
measured condemnation. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch: 

Enough  testimony  has  been  heard  by  the  House  committee  In- 
vestigating the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  show  how  far 
the  Wagner  Act.  which  the  Board  admlnUters.  has  come  from  Ita 
avowed  object  of  promoting  harmony  in  industry  Not  only  has 
It  created  new  friction  between  employers  and  employees  but  It 
has  greatly  aggravated  the  quarrel  between  tlie  A-  F.  of  L.  and 
I    the  C.  I.  O. 
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New  York  Sun: 

One  of  the  worst  defects  In  the  Wagner  Act  •  •  •  Is  the 
absence  of  any  restraint  on  labor  unions  to  prevent  them  from 
applying  pressure  to  employers  and  to  workers  not  on  their  mem- 
bership rolls. 

Buffalo  Courier  Express: 

If  It  Is  true  that  the  House  committee  Investigating  the  Labor 
Relations  Board  Is  already  convinced  that  the  Wagner  Act  is 
due  for  some  national  major  amendments,  that  may  be  taken  as 
proof  of  a  returning  common  sense. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

The  Board  has  In  Ehamelcss  disregard  even  of  the  Wagner  Act's 
Intentions  thrown  Its  weight  to  labor  against  the  employer  and 
to  one  faction  of  labor  against  the  other  •  •  •  We  can  ask 
ourselves  whether  this  agency  as  at  present  set  up.  torn  with 
internal  dlsscntlon.  the  spxart  of  labor  politics  and  seething  with 
Its  own.  can  further  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

Wall  Street  Journal: 

Enough  has  already  appeared  to  emphasize  again  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  personal  qualifications  in  those  administrative  boards 
which  have  so  Increased  In  numbers  during  recent  years  and  have 
been  endowed  with  such  great  authority  over  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  Labor  Board  has.  from  the  beginning  Included  men  lacking  In 
the  qualities  essential  to  those  entrusted  with  quasl-Judlclal  func- 
tions, together  with  others.  That  Is  no  reflection  on  them.  It  iS 
simply  to  say  that  one  who  is  by  natiire  a  zealous  advocate  Is  not  by 
nature  qualified  for  administrative  work,  though  he  may  be  im- 
mensely useful  to  society  In  other  capacities. 

Brooklyn  Eagle: 

Democratic  leaders  •  •  •  wUl  shortly  present  •  •  *  defi- 
nite suggestions  for  modifying  and  amending  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  •  •  •  Republicans,  popular  rolls,  large  fec- 
tlons  of  labor,  most  employers,  and  now  Democrats  are  for  the 
change  •  •  •  There  Is  no  longer  much  doubt  that  an  Intrinsi- 
cally sound  law  has  been  made  ridiculous  In  Its  administration. 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle: 

Dr  Lelserson  (Board  member)  believes  that  law  should  permit 
the  Board  to  promote  industrial  peace  and  that  Its  administration 
should  be  fair  as  between  employers  and  employees,  and  as  between 
different  groups  of  employees.  All  of  which  seems  like  a  pretty 
■erslble  and  fair  attitude  It  is  to.be  regretted  that  Dr  Lelserson 
is  m  a  minority  position  on  the  Board.  But  the  President.  If  he  Is 
Wise,  will  not  delay  too  long  In  correcting  that  situation. 

Buffalo  News: 

In  the  Birinsj  of  the  clashing  views  and  administrative  d'.scords 
Congress  and  the  public  are  certain  to  realize  that  administrative 
weaknesses  .stem  from  fundamental  weaknesses  In  the  law  itself. 
Manv  cases  have  proved  the  need  for  reform  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Act  as  well  as  the  agrncv  bv  which  It  Is  administered.  In  particular. 
the  law  should  be  amended  to  place  equal  responsibility  on  labor 
and  the  emplover  for  mainUlnlng  fair  labor  practice  In  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining relationship  At  present  the  law  is  weighted  against 
the  employer  It  will  be  a  task  of  the  committee  to  make  recom- 
mendations locking  toward  a  stronger  and  fairer  law.  In  the  Interest 
of  labor,  the  employer,  and  the  public. 

The  Troy  Record: 

The  disclosures  of  N  L  R,  B.  terrortsm  have  come  out  of  the 
Board  and  records  William  M  Lelserson,  a  veteran  of  railway 
mediation,  who  has  a  Natlon-wtde  reputation  as  a  sincere  and 
Intelligent  friend  cf  labor,  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
And  It  Is  largely  because  of  hi*  appointment  that  the  public  Is 
getting  a  sight  at  the  N  L  R  B  "s  dirty  linen  that  the  congressional 
committee  is  hanging  on  the  line.  It  Justifies  the  demand  that 
Congress  either  repeal  the  Wa^er  Act  and  start  afresh  or  alter  it 
■o  radically  that  not  a  vestige  of  power  to  terrorize  American 
Industry  and  labor  will  remain  with  it. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

Given  the  one-sided  provisions  defining  unfair  labor  practices 
and  the  virtually  unrestricted  power  of  the  Board  to  designate  the 
bargaining  unit.'  and  It  was  a  foregor»e  conclusion  that  not  Justice, 
but  Mr  John  L  Lewis,  would  govern  the  lawV  application,  at  least 
•o  long  as  he  had  the  ear  of  the  White  House  Meanwhile,  the 
cbvicus  remodv  is  no  more  change  In  the  Boards  personnel,  how- 
ever desirable  but  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  act  to  protect 
the  employer  as  well  as  labor  from  coercion  and  intimidation  and 
deprive  the  Board  of  Its  arbitrary  authority  to  dictate  the  pattern 
Of  unionism  The  country's  industrial  relations  have  suffered  long 
enough  from  bureaucratic  favoritism. 

New  York  Times : 

It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  national 
prohibition  to  find  another  law  which  has  been  the  subject  of  such 
bitter  and  ccn:inuou.i  controversy  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  •  •  •  The  Board  has  made  a  tactical  mistake  and  prob- 
ably exceeded  Its  authority  In  the  matter  of  deciding  according  to 
tta  own  Judgment  what  form  of  Ubtw  unit  Is  best  for  th«  purposes 


of  collective  bargaining.  It  has  been  guUty  of  Irregularity  In  Its 
procedure  In  the  consolidation  of  cases      In  many  Instances  there 

has     been     mismanagement     and     "bungling. ^     ,*♦», 

needed  primarily  at  the  present  time  is  not  an  Investigation  or  tne 
competence  or  the  impartiality  of  the  Labor  Board  or  even  a  report 
on  desirable  amendments  of  the  law  Itself.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
a  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  labor  relations  (In  which  the 
N  L  R  B  is  only  a  single  factor)  and  the  drafting  of  a  compre- 
hensive program.  •  •  •  The  committee  has  a  rare  opportunity 
to  use  its  investigation  as  a  basis  for  framing  a  constructive  and 
bnlanced  program  In  the  broad  interest  of  good  labor  relations  and 
Industrial  recovery. 

The  Daily  Worker: 

It  becomes  clearer  every  day  that  the  Smith  committee  Itself  la  a 
part  of  a  huge  plot  against  the  American  labor  movement  and  Its 
struggle  for  better  conditions,  and  for  a  position  of  Independent 
strength  •  •  •  A  combination  of  the  Smith  committee  and 
the  administration  Is  a  powerful  one.  and  spells  danger  to  the  labor 
movement. 

Passing  from  New  York  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
there  are  four  dally  papers,  all  Inclined  toward  nonpartisan- 
ship,  I  found  them  all  tending  to  denounce  the  Board.  Here 
they  are: 

The  Washington  Post: 

William  M  Lelserson  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  shattering  con- 
fidence in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  of  which  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber When  due  allowance  Is  made  for  Mr.  Lelserson's  candid  and 
outspoken  manner,  his  testimony  before  the  House  investigating 
committee  leaves  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  In  a  very  serious  predicament. 

Washington  News: 

Our  own  opinion,  of  course.  Is  that  the  Labor  Board  has  made  a 
bad  record  which  was  only  partly  redeemed  by  Its  grudging  retreat 
under  fire  when  It  modified  Its  own  rules,  and  by  the  appointment 
of  the  temperate  and  able  William  M.  Lelserson  to  the  Board.  We 
believe  that  power  to  misinterpret  the  law  should  have  been  taken 
away  from  the  Board  by  amendments  clarifying  the  Labor  Act.  and 
that  the  administration  of  the  regular  labor  committees  of  Con- 
gress made  a  great  mistake  In  restricting  and  delaying  amendments. 
If.  now.  the  special  investigation  should  result  In  emasculating 
amendments,  th'^se  friends  of  the  law  who  stalled  off  action  through 
the  recent  session  of  Congress  can  blame  themselves. 

The  Washington  Star: 

The  practices  of  some  of  the  Board's  officials  and  employees  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  are  more  than  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  need  of  this  inquiry.  •  •  •  The  committee  already  has 
shown  that  change  In  personnel  will  be  necessary  If  the  Board  Is 
ever  to  function  satisfactorily  as  the  quasi-Judicial  agency  It  la 
intended  to  be.  *  •  •  Obviously,  the  recommendations  which 
the  Smith  committee  will  make  after  completing  Its  hearings  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  future  economic  welfare  of  the 
country. 


The  Washington  Times-Herald: 

The  N,  L  R.  B.  is  finding  out  how  it  feels  to  be  on  the  griddle. 
In  times  past  governmental  investigators  and  governmental  Inqulr- 
Irig  committees.  Including  those  of  Congress,  have  taken  aU  kinds 
of  liberty  with  unlimited  authority  to  put  people  In  bad  light*. 
Injustice  has  resulted  with  national  consequences.  It  must  give 
Mr  J  P.  Morgan  a  little  pleasure  to  see  the  boys  squirm  these  days 
under  the  same  kind  of  lash  that  has  been  laid  across  his  own  back 
by  the  familiar  Simon  Legrees  of  Capitol  HIU. 

Turning  westward  into  my  native  Ohio,  I  found  the  attitude 
of  the  press  was  sane  and  sound,  but  nowhere  did  I  find  a 
defender  of  the  Board.  Here  are  some  of  the  expressed 
opinions: 

The  Cleveland  News: 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  Smith  congressional  committee  that  It 
has  discovered  an  enormous  number  of  young  women  lawyers  work- 
ing for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  In  obscure  offices  In 
Washington,  abstracting  cases  and  making  a  considerable  number 
of  legal  decisions  for  the  Board.  These  Inexperienced  young  women, 
the  testimony  shows,  are  all  determining  matters  on  which  a  large 
part  of  the  Wagner  Act  enforcement  and  interpretation,  and  many 
thousands  of  dollars  for  Industries,  depends.  The  country  does 
not  generally  know  that  so  many  women  are  at  work  in  this  Im- 
portant Government  department.  Before  it  closes,  the  Smith  com- 
mittee should  inquire  further  Into  the  sources  of  their  selections. 

The  Dayton  News: 

Out  of  the  congressional  investigation  now  under  way  of  the 
operation  of  the  Wagner  Act  has  come  a  conclusion  of  wide  accep- 
tance The  testimony  of  Member  Lelserson  of  the  Labor  Relations 
B'jard  went  far  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  trouble  with  the 
law  has  been  In  its  administration  rather  than  with  the  law 
ltf«lf  The  law  attempted  to  establish  a  simple  and  now  Itttle- 
dlsputed  rule.  It  Intended  merely  to  Insure  the  worker  the  right. 
now  little  opposed,  to  organize  for  collective  bargaining.  •  •  • 
The  clear  purpose  is  to  get  the  subject  out  of   the  approaching 
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melee  of  politic*.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  neither  political 
party  will  be  averae  to  this.  Tou  cannot  stay  In  politics  today 
au<*  stand  out  against  coUectl-vv  bargaining. 

The  Toledo  Blade: 

At  last  it  looks  as  though  Congress  will  hear  from  the  country 
on  the  matter  of  what  Is  wrong  with  labor  relations  as  handled 
by  the  Wagner  Act.  From  this  may  be  mined  the  Information 
that  Congress  should  have  on  this  weighty  question. 

The  Cleveland  Press: 

Our  own  opinion,  of  course,  is  that  the  Labor  Board  has  made 
a  bad  record. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer: 

What  the  latest  findings  of  the  House  Investigating  committee 
Indicate  Is  the  Imperative  need  for  revision  of  the  Wagner  Act, 
along  with  revision  of  the  personnel  of  the  Board. 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  done  plenty  of  things 
that  no  administrative  body  in  a  republic  has  a  right  to  do.  It 
has  built  up  one  large  group  of  labor  unions  as  against  another. 
It  has  sought  to  put  "fear"  into  the  hearts  of  employers.  In 
various  plants  It  has  shattered  harmonio\is  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.  It  has  rendered  decisions  based  on  its  own 
prejudices  or  presuppositions,  unsupported  by  trustworthy  evi- 
dence It  has  even  ordered  mUls  to  pay  back  wages  to  workers 
whom  State  courts  had  Jailed  for  physical  violence  and  sabotage. 
In  a  word,  it  has  sketched  the  main  lines  of  a  national  picture 
which  shows  baffled  and  hamstrung  employers,  and  workmen  strik- 
ing not  only  at  their  bosses  but  against  each  other. 

The  Akron  Beacon- Journal : 

What  the  House  committee  must  do  Is  to  determine  whether  this 
weighting  of  the  scales  in  labor's  favor  has  not  gone  on  long  enough, 
and  Just  how  to  go  about  changing  the  law  so  the  weight  wlU  be 
shifted  back  sufflciently  close  to  the  center. 

The  Canton  Repository: 

Investigation  mvist  not  ignore  the  thing  behind  the  Board  and 
behind  the  act  which  it  administers.  Fact  Is.  the  Board  Itself  is 
inconsequential,  being  merely  the  front  of  an  administrative  policy 
that  has  been  placed  in  question  both  by  popular  opinion  and  con- 
gressional action.  If  the  Hoiise  committee  performs  properly  re- 
sponsibility will  be  placed  where  It  belongs — not  on  the  adminis- 
trators of  a  law  that  seems  to  mean  what  an  administrative  agency 
says  it  means,  but  on  those  whose  principles  members  of  the  Board 
are  Interested  in  upholding. 

Further  west  the  feeling  against  the  Board  seemed  to  In- 
tensify. In  Illinois  it  was  exceedingly  bitter.  Here  are  a  few 
examples: 

The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce: 

The  proposal  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  that  the 
Wagner  Act  be  amended  to  provide  criminal  penalties  (for  em- 
ployers only)  is  an  excellent  clinical  example  of  pressure  groups 
psychology.  To  persons  who  have  followed  the  enforcement  of 
Government  p<dicy  under  this  legislation  It  will  be  significant  that 
when  the  C.  I.  O.  crjes  aloud  for  change  it  seeks  an  alteration  that 
would  make  the  act  more  one-sided  than  ever. 

The  Chicago  Tribime: 

When  Mr.  liiadden  and  the  Smiths  endeavored  to  turn  American 
industry  over  to  Mr.  Lewis  they  did  no  more  than  Madam  Perkins. 
Mr.  Farley,  and  pjartlctilarly  Mr.  Murphy  when  he  was  Governor  of 
Michigan.  The  New  Deal  nearly  succeeded  in  this  by  promoting  a 
Civil  war  In  Indtistrlal  cities  and  allowing  the  revolutionary  van- 
guard to  defy  the  coiuts.  fight  the  police,  and  take  over  properties 
they  needed  as  bases  of  operation.  When  Mr.  Smpth  of  Virginia 
has  completed  the  work  of  his  committee's  investigation  and  has 
laid  the  reports  before  Congress  it  may  then  become  much  safer 
for  the  plain  Mr.  ffmittm  to  go  to  Washington  and  get  out  again  still 
with  their  personal  possesalons  In  their  pockets. 

The  Chicago  Times: 

A  Ho\]8e  committee  In  Washington  is  Investigating  the  Labor 
Board  and  the  workings  of  the  Wagner  Act.  Characteristically  the 
report  started  out  with  a  list  of  those  present.  It  named  the 
three  membws.  •  •  •  And  following  22  attorneys  in  all.  We 
were  prepared  to  expect  legal  complications  and  technicali- 
ties. •  •  •  But  when  it  takes  22  lawyers  to  hold  up  the  legal 
end  of  the  affair,  we  bow  In  awe. 

The  Rockford  Star: 

There  have  been  many  boards  and  commissions  set  up  by  Con- 
gms  with  laTlah  authority  to  p<4ice  our  economy.  They  have  In 
most  cases  been  given  the  sanction  of  the  courts  in  their  general 
activity,  even  though  the  courts  have  from  time  to  time  made 
mUd  protest  against  aasumptlons  of  authority.  The  Smith  com- 
mittee is  simply  taking  one  of  these  boards  apart  to  find  out 
what  happens  when  authority  la  delegated  in  lavish  degree.  Its 
fladlngs  in  some  instances  are  alnaost  incredible.  The  effect  of 
these  hearings  wlU  be  Immediately  felt  in  Wagner  Act  revisions. 
It  seems  certam;  beyond  that  they  wlU  be  felt  in  a  greater  nig- 


gardliness on  the  part  of  Congress  to  pay  out  to  any  commission 
so  much  rope. 

The  Province  Journal-Transcript: 

Revelations  that  Nathan  Witt.  Secretary  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  wrote  a  memorandum  to  Charles  Pahy.  general 
counsel  of  the  Board,  In  which — 9  days  before  any  complaint  was 
made — he  advised  C.  I.  O  offlcial.s  and  attorneys  how  to  proceed 
to  create  a  case  against  the  Inland  Steel  Corporation.  Is  Justi- 
fication enough  for  general  public  demand  for  complete  change 
In  personnel  of  the  Board  and  its  servanU.  If  not  for  repeal  or 
modlflcation  of  the  Wagner  law  under  which  the  Board  operates. 
The  memorandum  Witt  wrote  clrarly  indicates  not  merely  that 
his  Bvmpathles  were  actively  against  the  company  and  for  the 
C.  I.  b..  but  that  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  attorneys  for  the 
tinion  that.  If  they  did  thus  and  so,  they  would  be  putting  the 
company  in  a  position  where,  unless  company  executives  were  ex- 
ceedingly shrewd,  a  complaint  could  be  made  to  the  Board.  •  •  • 
When  a  Government  official  takes  sides  in  a  labor  controversy, 
even  before  the  controversy  has  developed  to  the  point  where  It 
can  be  adjudged  by  proper  authority,  the  whole  system  of  Ameri- 
can fair  play  Is  In  Jeopardy. 

Tlie  feeling  lessened  not  at  all  In  th€  great  open  spaces  of 
the  West.    Here  are  examples  from  papers  In  that  section. 
The  Kansas  City  Kansan: 

The  country  is  not  satisfied  with  its  labor-relations  situation. 
The  ranks  of  organized  labor  divided.  Damaging  strikes  have  oc- 
curred. There  are  all  sorts  of  charges  and  countercharges  hurled 
by  employees  and  employers  at  each  other  and  at  the  Government. 
And  all  this  follows  a  long-debated  and  highly  tainted  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  which  comes  labeled  as  enlightened  legisla- 
tion, the  kind  which  should  spare  employers,  employees,  and  the 
public  from  all  this  difflculty  Something  Is  wrong  Some  say  the 
law  ought  to  be  changed.  Some  blame  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  The  country  Isn't  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic woods  yet.  It  needs  the  path  to  be  made  Just  as  smooth 
and  well-marked  as  possible. 

The  Topeka  Capital: 

This  (labor)  law  was  not  Intended  to  be  fair.  It  was  not  In- 
tended to  promote  collective  bargaining  which  originally  was 
announced  to  be  its  purpose.  The  very  word  bargaining  Irifers 
that  there  are  two  sides  and  that  they  stand  on  an  equality,  each 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  the  other.  When  one  Is  strong 
enough  to  dictate  to  the  other  and  compel  It  to  submit  to  certain 
conditions,  that  Is  not  a  bargain;  It  Is  tyranny.  Laws  that  are 
unfair  to  either  the  employees  or  the  employers  will  eventually 
work  to  the  detriment  of  both.  Instead  of  helping  the  cause  of 
organized  labor  as  was  expected,  the  Wagner  Act  has  greatly  in- 
jured It,  by  creating  public  sentiment  against  it. 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune: 

The  Board  has  made  tactical  mistakes,  exceeded  its  authority. 
played  favorites,  and  defeated  objects  of  the  act,  according  to  evi- 
dence before  the  congressional  committee  now  investigating  its 
records. 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  long  under  suspicion  of 
bias,  and  therefore  unfit  to  act  in  a  semljudlclal  capacity,  is 
shown  by  the  congressional  inquiry,  which  has  barely  started  its 
Investigation,  to  have  been  not  merely  partial,  but  mllltantly  par- 
tisan m   Industrial  disputes. 

It  may  be  that  the  maximum  of  indignation  against  was 
reached  in  San  Diego,  the  jwint  farthest  to  the  continental 
Southwest.     Observe  the  following: 

The  San  Diego  Union: 

Judging  from  what  has  been  revealed  In  the  first  peek  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  It  Is  about 
time  the  lid  was  taken  off  that  organization  and  the  whole  coiin- 
try  given  a  glimpse  of  what  has  been  going  on.  Any  organization 
holding  the  authority  this  Board  holds  over  mtlUons  of  workers 
and  employers  should  have  its  every  act  carefully  scrutinized.  It 
Is  hoped  that  it  (the  Investigation)  wUl  bring  out  Into  the  open 
aU  the  reasons  why  this  new  arm  of  government  has  taken  upon 
itself  dictatorial  powers  over  the  llfeblood  of  the  Nation — labor 
and  commerce  Unless  and  until  this  Important  agency  of  the 
New  Deal's  program  Is  cleaned  up  and  subjected  to  the  glare  of 
publicity,  there  cannot  help  but  be  grave  suspicion  of  the  motives 
behind  those  who  direct  It. 

The  Oakland  Tribune: 

From  biisiness  and  labor  have  come  concrete  suggestions  for 
the  Improvement  of  an  act  which  may  be  said  to  be  admittedly 
faulty  even  by  those  who  oppose  amendment,  when  they  declare 
it  can  be  made  to  work  fairly  by  a  change  in  the  administering 
board.  What  U  needed  is  a  law  free  from  possible  abuse  or  ex- 
ploitation by  any  board  which,  at  the  moment,  may  be  in  office. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

Revision,  however,  will  not  be  easy.  Taking  only  the  labor 
movement  into  consideration,  Mr.  Green,  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  wants 
changes  that  will  stop  the  pro-C.  I.  O.  prejudice  he  claims  has 
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dominated  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the 
C.  I.  O  .  wants  changes  that  will  freeze  the  ground  gained  into  the 
law  and  prevent  any  change  or  prejudice  in  the  Board  from  ad- 
rersely  affecting  his  organization.  What  change  can  be  made 
that  will  reconcile  such  opposed  motives  Is  difficult  to  envision. 
It  is  the  hard  ta.sk  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  faces  unless  the  Wagnor 
Act  Is  to  be  a  1940  battleground  for  politics  as  it  has  been  for 
labor   and   Industry. 

The  Fresno  Bee: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  been  Its  own  worst 
enemy.  Starting  with  the  thesis  that  the  employer  is  never  right. 
the  Board  seldom  took  the  Judicial  attitude  toward  cases  brought 
before  It  In  fact,  it  often  went  out  of  its  way  to  carry  cut  the 
policy  by  methods  that  were  detestable.  Peculiarly  enough  the 
Board's  attitude  has  won  for  It  neither  appreciation  nor  esteem 
from  latMT.  Both  the  C  I.  O.  and  the  A  F  of  L  are  demanding 
drastic  changes  in  the  law.  each  charging  the  Board  has  shown 
marked  favoritism  to  the  other. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times: 

The  Board  has  now  decided,  in  a  case  Involving  the  Waumbec 
Mills,  Inc.  of  Manchester,  N  H..  that  if  an  employer  rejects  appli- 
cants for  work,  he  may  be  required  not  only  to  put  such  applicants 
on  the  pay  roll  but  pay  them  back  wages  from  the  lime  of  their 
application,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  never  before  been  cm- 
ployed  by  him  You  guessed  It — it  was  a  C  I  O.  union  they  be- 
longed to.  The  Labor  Board  holds  that  discrimination  against  the 
two  men  might  tend  to  discourage  union  affiliation  on  the  part  of 
other  workers  and  hence  Is  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Democratic  Texas  is  no  less  indicative  than  Northern  States 
that  are  habitually  Republican.    Note  the  following: 
San  Antonio  Express: 

The  appellate  court  reversals  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
orders  occur  almost  weekly — revealing  evidence — first,  bias.  Improper 
procedure  or  even  misrepresentation  to  benefit  favorite  plaintiffs, 
notably  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  unions;  second, 
F^eral  court  reviews  have  shown  that  the  Board  repeatedly  has 
ignored  its  constitutional  right  to  work;  third.  It  has  furthered 
compul.'^ory  tinionlsm  by  denying  rights  to  nonunion  workers  and 
small  independent  labor  organizations.  It  has  substituted  surmise 
and  guess  for  proof,  condoned  violence,  and  denied  defending  em- 
ployers a  fair  voice  In  Board  hearings. 

Beaumont  Enterprise: 

If  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is  done  for.  It  will  cause 
few  regrets  The  Board  has  antagonized  both  of  the  labor  factions, 
is  unsatl.sfactory  in  its  personnel  and  Its  operations  to  business. 
and  has  created  In  the  public  mind  grave  doubts  as  to  lu  wisdom 
and  fairness,      i 

Dallas  News: 

Conspicuous  In  the  studies  of  the  operation  of  the  Board  and  Its 
representatives  has  been  the  free  and  easy  acceptance  of  evidence 
and  testimony  without  due  regard  to  its  authenticity.  Congress  In 
granting  wide  powers  In  hearings  to  the  Board  may  have  considered 
a  Just  criticism  that  courts  govern  testimony  on  too  technical 
grounds  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  swung  as  far 
In  the  other  direction  Rules  to  tighten  admission  of  testimony 
should  lie  .somewhere  between  the  two  evil  extremes 

Wichita  Falls  Record  News: 

One  would  have  to  search  the  records  of  Government  activities 
with  diligence  to  find  a  department  or  bureau  with  as  sorry  a  record 
as  that  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  American  Industry, 
both  large  and  small,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Board  So  is  labor  lu 
sets  can  leave  an  Influence  upon  the  Nation's  prosperity  and  well- 
being  far  above  those  of  any  other  bureau  or  board  Instead  of 
exercising  this  power  In  a  Judicial  manner,  testimony  so  far  pre- 
sented shows  that  the  Board  or  Its  agents  frequently  treated  cases 
before  It  purely  on  a  political  basU.  Apparently  there  has  been 
small  effort  to  bring  Impartiality  Into  Its  proceedings,  particularly 
In  the  early  history  of  the  Board,  there  appear  to  have  been  persecu- 
tions of  those  opposed  to  the  political  concepts  of  Board  representa- 
tives. 

Note  that  Oklahoma's  attitude  toward  the  Board  is  any- 
thing but  complimentary: 

Tulsa  World: 

Friends  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  face  this  situation: 
trnyleldlng  support  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  now 
constituted  and  Insistence  upon  vindication  of  all  its  acts  so  far 
will  certainlv  result  In  discrediting  the  law  and  pos.slbly  In  sub- 
sUntlai  repeal  Apparently  the  Board  is  not  even  a  quasl-Judlclal 
body  but  Is  more  a  dummv  or  front  for  somebody  or  other.  There 
are  allegations  of  uniform  favoritism  for  the  C  I  O  and  this  Wag- 
ner Act  Is  not  going  to  function  rightly  until  suspicion  Is  removed. 

Tulsa  Tribune: 

E\ery  day  evidence  Is  piling  up  in  the  congressional  Investigation 
of  the  Board,  the  worst  possible  enemy  of  the  Wagner  Act  It  is 
o«tsp<ikenly  biased  in  favor  of  the  employee.  It  has  not  l>een  a 
fact-finding  body.  It  has  set  out  to  prove  the  employer  wrong  In 
every  case. 


Coming  up  through  the  deep  South  the  comment  of  the 
Democratic  press  is  little  less  complimentary.  Note  the 
following : 

New  Orleans  Times-Picajmne: 

There  are  many  who  believe  the  Board  Is  rather  to  be  blamed  than 
the  law  for  the  developments  which  have  provoked  Nation-wide 
criticism  and  protests  even  from  the  grand  divisions  of  organized 
labor. 

Asheville  (N.  C)  Citizen: 

The  administration  which  the  National  Lat>or  Relations  Board 
has  given  to  the  Wagner  Act  has  been  of  the  type  to  Invite  and  to 
Justify  criticism.  In  its  zeal  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployees, it  has  been  unjust  to  the  employers  In  all  too  many  cases. 
If  this  prejudiced  admlni.stratlon  of  the  Wagner  Act  is  not  ended 
public  sentiment  will  harden  so  completely  against  the  act  Itself 
that  Congress  will  be  compelled  to  alter  the  law. 

Charlotte  Observer: 

The  law  which  this  Board  has  been  attempting  to  administer  Is 
lt.self  unsound  in  a  number  of  essential  respects,  and  then,  on  top 
of  this,  has  come  a  Board  that  has  been  obviously  one-sided,  preju- 
diced, and  unfair  in  its  construction  of  the  law  and  Its  application 
as  well 

Macon  Telegraph: 

It  Is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  Wagner  Act  makes  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  Labor  Relations  Board  to  serve  as  a  mediator  In 
labor  disputes.  It  docs  act  under  authority  of  law  as  prosecutor. 
Judge.  Jury,  but.  significantly  enough,  it  is  given  no  authority  to 
function  In  a  conciliatory  capacity.  And  yet.  In  one  Instance  after 
another,  when  trapped  by  the  Investigating  committee  In  matter 
that  did  not  concern  them,  and  always  In  the  Interest  of  John  Lewis' 
C.  I  C,  the  alibi  of  these  Board  agents  has  been  they  were  trying 
to  "mediate." 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal: 

Not  even  the  Labor  Board  itself  can  claim  It  has  a  good  name,  for 
it  Is  patently  the  most  unpopular  of  all  the  New  Deal  agencies. 
Designed  to  reduce  labor  controversies.  It  has  multiplied  them. 
Supposed  to  create  better  feeling.  It  has  become  the  target  of  acid 
crlilcism  from  all  concerned  with  Its  operations,  including  em- 
ployers and  both  wings  of  organized  labor. 

The  surprising  thing  about  all  of  this  Is  the  unanimity  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
There  are,  doubtless,  papers  in  some  of  the  States  that  are 
not  conamunistic  that  defend  it.  If  I  had  searched  through 
additional  hundreds  of  them  I  might  have  found  such  de- 
fenses. But  certain  it  is  that  condemnation  is  practically 
unanimous.  Those  of  us  who  are  new  in  Congress  are  in- 
clined to  assume  that  those  issues  that  continue  to  be  con- 
troversial have  groups  of  antagonists  arraigned  against  each 
other,  that  they  meet  on  some  hypothetical  political  battle- 
ground and  fight  it  out  as  might  two  football  teams.  But 
here  we  have  a  political  bone  of  contention  in  which  prac- 
tically all  members  of  all  parties  are  on  one  side.  It  is 
hard  for  those  of  us  who  are  novices  where  there  Is  any 
disagreement.  If  Democrats  and  Republicans,  workers  and 
employers,  C.  I.  O.'s  and  A.  F.  of  L.'s,  all  agree  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  Board  Is  illy  conceived 
and  improperly  officered,  manned,  and  operated,  why  not 
remedy  the  situation  forthwith?  If  there  are  lessons  that 
have  been  learned  from  the  vast  and  tragic  experience 
through  which  we  have  passed,  why  not  collect  those  small 
nuggets  as  the  slight  salvage  obtainable  and  go  on  from 
there?  But  why  waste  further  time  in  pulling  and  hauling 
back  and  forth  other  issues  in  which  agreement  is  already 
unanimous? 


Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  1940 

Mrs,  OT)AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  needs 
no  defense  from  me.  Her  record  during  these  turbulent  years 
speaks  for  itself. 
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We  have  voted  to  remove  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  to  the  Department  at  Justice  and.  personally. 
I  am  in  entire  accord  with  the  transfer.  The  proposal  is  not 
a  new  one.  The  Bureau  never  prope"ly  belonged  under  Labor 
and  Secretary  Perkins,  herself,  is  known  to  favor  the  change. 

But  I  am  unwilling  to  permit  this  proposal  to  go  through 
with  the  charges  that  Secretary  Perkins  has  mishandled 
the  Bureau  unanswered.  Such  is  not  the  case.  As  head 
of  the  Department  under  which  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  operated.  Secretary  Perkins  has 
directed  it  both  humanely  and  well.  In  contrast  to  certain 
former  Secretaries,  whose  interpretation  of  the  law  was 
often  harsh  and  unreasonable,  she  has  been  willing  to  con- 
cede that  the  alien,  an  American  in  the  making,  was  also 
an  Individual,  each  with  his  or  her  own  personal  problem. 
That  we.  as  Members  of  Congress,  have  also  realized  this 
is  evinced  by  the  many  private  bills  Introduced  to  help 
individuals  whose  cases  fell  outside  the  law  or  Just  over  the 
border.  Did  we  believe  that  all  aliens,  those  who  had  by 
mischance  or  otherwise  fallen  afoul  of  our  laws,  were  crimi- 
nals there  would  be  no  private  bills  before  the  Committee 
on  Inunigratlon  and  Naturalization. 

When  the  transfer  is  effected  I  hope  to  see  these  indi- 
vidual cases  decided  by  an  impartial  cc»nmittee  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Labor,  and 
Justice.  Such  a  committee  would  insure  the  strangers  within 
our  gates  the  Justice  and  mercy  that  we.  in  our  introduc- 
tion of  our  private  bills,  have  endeavored  to  obtain  for 
them. 

Since  I  have  been  given  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rbcord.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Secretary  Perkins  as 
the  efficient  and  capable  public  official  she  has  been  for 
many  years  of  her  life.  As  head  of  the  New  York  State 
Labor  Department  for  13  3rears  she  did  a  Job  that  com- 
manded the  admiration  and  respect  of  wage  earners,  em- 
ployers, and  the  general  public. 

As  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  she  has  done  a 
thorough,  conscientious,  and  admirable  Job  In  the  interest 
of  the  men  and  women  of  this  Nation  who  work  for  their 

living. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  Is  now  more  effi- 
cient and  better  administered  than  It  ever  has  been  since 
it  was  established  by  the  Congress  in  1913.  Secretary  Per- 
kins has  overhauled  the  Department  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing It  more  effective  for  carrying  out  the  imderlymg  purpose 
as  expressed  In  the  basic  act — to  foster,  promote,  and  de- 
velop the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States. 
Procedures  have  been  simplified,  duplication  of  effort  and 
responsibilities  has  been  eliminated,  bureaus  having  differ- 
ent fimctlODs  but  utilizing  the  same  material  for  their  in- 
formation have  learned  the  art  of  having  one  common  pool 
for  statistical  and  economic  Information.  Inspection  and  in- 
vestigation services  also  have  been  pooled  so  that  no  dupli- 
catlOTi  of  effort  or  waste  of  motion  takes  place.  Business 
management  has  been  centralized,  and  all  this  has  t>een 
planned  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete results  on  the  small  amount  of  money  spent,  but  func- 
tional organization  and  approaches  have  been  maintained. 

Secretary  Perkins  was  chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security  which  made  the  recommenda- 
tions upon  which  the  Congress  based  the  Social  Security 
Act.  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  beneficial  statutes  enacted 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  programs  designed  primarily  to  benefit  the 
wage  earners,  but  also  In  the  public  interest  to  promote  the 
general  well-being  of  this  generation  and  those  to  come, 
which  have  emanated  out  of  the  Dejjartment  of  Labor  since 
Secretary  Perkins  took  office  In  1933  are  the  following : 

First.  An  immediate  recommendation  early  in  1933  that 
there  be  some  quick  relief  in  the  way  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions to  assist  the  States  and  localities  in  meeting  the  primary 
relief  needs  of  the  people  who  were  then  unemployed  and 
had  been  unemployed  for  a  long  Ume  in  the  emergency  of 
epressioo. 


Second.  A  program  of  straight  public  works.  The  recom- 
mendation for  It  and  the  justification  for  it  and  the  basic 
figures  and  Information  came  out  of  the  Labor  Department. 
The  conception  of  finding  special  work  for  those  who  could 
not  be  absorbed  on  straight  public  works  also  sprang  from  a 
meeting  of  lat)or  leaders.  Government  officers,  and  others  in 
I  the  Department  of  Labor  early  in  1933. 
I  Third.  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  which  established  well- 
equipped,  free  public  employment  offices,  also  came  from 
recommendations  of  the  Department  as  a  method  of  taking 
care  of  the  effective  placement  of  persons  looking  for  work 
where  there  was  work  to  be  had.  so  reducmg  the  loss  and 
waste  of  poor  placement  of  the  Job  hunting. 

Fourth.  The  latwr  sections  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  were  con- 
tributed by  the  Department  and  its  advisors  in  an  effort  to 
offer  employment  opportunities  and  labor  protection  in 
private  Industry. 

Fifth.  The  Public  Contracts  Act.  which  required  not  over 
40  hours  and  a  fair  minimum  pay  on  Government  contracts 
in  manufacturing.  This  act  sprang  out  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Department,  advised  by  a  conference  committee 
of  State  labor  department  officials  and  labor  leaders. 

Sixth.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  which  was  the  first  effort 
to  establish  on  a  Federal  basis  a  floor  to  wages  and  a  ceiling 
to  hours.  This  grew  directly  out  of  the  recommendations 
of  this  Dejjartment.  advised  again  by  a  conference  of  State 
labor  department  officials  and  lalxjr  representatives  following 
the  abandonment  of  N.  I.  R.  A. 

Seventh.  Unemplo3anent  compensation,  which  Is  an  ad- 
justment for  the  loss  of  wages  due  to  the  accident  of  unem- 
ployment. Agam  this  had  its  origin  in  the  studies  and 
recommendations  of  the  Labor  Department  and  its  advisory 
committees. 

Eighth.  Contributory  old-age  insurance  for  the  future  and 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  for  providing  old-age  as- 
sistance to  aged  needy  persons.  These  programs  were 
adopted  partly  to  enable  the  elderly  to  leave  the  labor  market 
and  so  offer  more  emplo3mient  to  persons  at  the  peak  load 
of  their  responsibilities. 

Ninth.  Limitation  on  the  employ-ment  of  yotmg  persons 
under  16  years  in  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  Act  and  later  in  the  Public 
Contracts  Act  and  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  These  provisions 
were  aimed  partly  at  keeping  the  inunature  workers  out  of 
the  labor  market  and  so  offering  more  Jobs  to  those  in 
middle  life. 

Tenth.  The  C.  C.  C.  as  a  form  of  constructive  educational 
employment  for  young  persons  also  had  its  inception  In  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

This  is  a  record  that  needs  no  defense.  It  represents  an 
accomplishment  of  wliich  any  public  official  may  well  be 
proud. 


Freedom  and  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMO.NT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  19  iO 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  W  MARTIN.  JR  .  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  insert  the  address  which  was  delivered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
Republican  State  convention  at  Montpolier.  Vt.,  May  24,  1940, 
and  broadcast  on  a  coast-to-coast  network. 
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The  address  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  your  able  and  genial  Representative  In  the 
House.  Charlie  Plumlett.  extended  to  me  the  invitation  to  address 
tbls  convention  I  was  delighted  to  accept. 

It  Is  an  honor,  a  pleasure,  and  an  Inspiration  to  address  this 
Republican  convention  In  this  great  State,  distinguished  as  the 
only  one  which  has.  In  every  Presidential  election,  been  loyal  to  the 
Repubhcan  Party  ever  since  the  day  Vermont's  electoral  vote  was 
cast  for  Abrahitm  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  In  1860 

Of  course.  Mr  Chairman,  the  stalwart  Idealism,  the  devotion  to 
liberty.  Indtyjendence.  and  good  government  which  kept  Vermont 
In  the  Republican  column  all  these  years  will  keep  her  there  this 
year. 

Your  State  motto  has  in  these  strange  days  a  deep  meaning  for 
this  entire  Nation.  That  motto  on  your  State  seal  Is  "Freedom 
and  unity  "  Those  words  might  well  be  adopted  as  the  Republican 
slogan  for  this  campaign,  "Freedom  and  unity  " 

I  want  to  take  those  words  as  a  text  for  a  few  minutes  and  point 
cut  why  they  have  such  a  deep  and  fateful  meaning  for  the  people 
of  th:s  Nation  In  these  times 

The  world  Is  divided  by  wars  and  national  hatreds:  schlsm.s,  bitter 
and  deep,  exist  between  different  classes  and  sections  even  within 
the  nations  themselves. 

We  are  nil  watching  the  fut\ire  with  grave  anxiety  and  hravy 
hearts.  We  can  and  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  strong  faith  in  an 
all-wise  and  ail-powerful  Providence:  we  must  have  that  high 
courage  of  Stark  and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  at  Bennington; 
that  courage  which  sustained  the  Aliens,  Jacob  Bayley.  Bradley, 
Chlpman.  Clark.  Chittenden,  and  the  other  brave  and  .sturdy  pio- 
neers who,  through  their  energy,  vision,  and  courage,  helped  estab- 
lish the  great,  enlightened  Nation  that  is  today  the  United  States 
of  America. 

While  we  watch  with  heavy  hearts  the  merciless,  ruthless  conflicts 
in  Europe,  we  must  be  vigilant  that  our  own  domestic  problems  do 
not  literally  become  Trojan  horses.  We  must  be  alert  to  the 
danger  of  unemployment;  of  Increases  in  cur  already  stupendous 
national  debt;  of  continuing  deficits:  of  agricultural  di-stress,  op- 
pressive taxe«:  of  discouraged  and  disheartened  business:  of  op- 
pressed Individual  initiative.  We  must  prevent  those  problems 
becoming  sprouting  beds,  as  It  were,  of  discouragement,  of  a  dis- 
trust and  dl.sgust  of  corstltutlonal  government,  which  might  aid 
propagandists  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  this  Nation. 

"Freedom  and  unity!"  Three  words  holding  more  of  the  hopes  of 
the  American  people  than,  perhaps,  any  other  three  words  in  the 
English  language  Tliree  words  representing  the  dreams  and  Ideals 
for  which  tiur  forefathers  fcught.  bled,  worked,  sacrificed,  and  saved. 

"Freedom  and  unity!"  Was  there  ever  a  time  since  the  Stars  and 
8triF>es  became  the  symtKJl  of  this  free  Nation  when  there  was  so 
great  a  need  for  unity  to  preserve  our  freedom  as  there  is  in  this 
dark  hour,  when  the  phllo.sophy  of  ruthless  force  seems  to  be 
sweeping  over  such  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world? 

Many  grim  problems  confront  us.  It  will  be  only  through  the 
unity  possible  because  cf  our  common  love  of  freedom  that  we  will 
be  able  to  solve  these  problems  and  keep  the  torch  of  liberty  burning 
for  the  rest  of  the  world 

There  have  been  many  disquieting  disclosures  In  the  last  few 
weeks  about  the  national  defense.  The  Republicans  In  the  Congress 
have  stood  .solidly  for  both  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  a 
national  defense  adequate  to  protect  this  Nation  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  against  aggression  by  any  nation  or  any  combination  of 
nations. 

A  most  Important  part  of  that  national  defense  Is  the  financial 
solvency  of  our  Oovemment.  Grave,  Indeed.  Is  the  situation  which 
confronts  us.  You  have  seen  the  public  debt  mount,  year  by  year, 
until  it  has  reached  a  figure  which  no  citizen,  in  1932.  even  dreamed 
would  ever  be  approached.  We  have  had  deficit  after  deficit:  taxes 
have  mounted  until  they  have  become  almost   confiscatorj-. 

When  we  entered  the  first  World  War  in  April  1917  our  national 
debt  was  $1.100.000  000.  In  the  18  months  of  our  participation  we 
spent  more  than  $35.000. 000. 000.  To  meet  those  expenditures  we 
raised  about  ten  billions  through  taxation.  We  borrowed  the  re- 
mainder, and  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  national  debt  of 
twentv-s:x  billions. 

Cornpare  that  to  our  present  situation  We  have  piled  up  a 
huge  national  debt.  If  we  should  be  drawn  into  a  war  of  first 
magnitude  we  .'should  have  to  start  with  a  debt  of  at  least  45 
billions,  probably  more,  and  then  finance  the  effort  on  top  of 
that  debt  It  is  a  prospect  which  must  concern  every  thoughtful 
person  in  the  land. 

No  one  at  this  time  can  foresee  accurately  the  mea.'^ures  we  might 
have  to  employ  if  we  were  drawn  into  war:  but  all  of  us  can 
Visualize  the  danger  to  our  institutions  If  we  were  forced  to  liifia- 
tlon.  confiscation,  and  ultimate  repudiation  Could  our  free  in- 
stitutions sur^'lve  such  a  strain?  Similar  institutions  have 
perished  in  other  lands  within  our  time  Driven  to  such  meas- 
ures, it  might  well  be  that  we  actually  would  fall  In  our  defense. 

To  deny  that  a  healthy  economic  condition  Is  vitally  important 
to  our  Nation's  defense  would  be  absurd.  Our  ability  to  mobilize 
and  maintain  the  resources  of  the  country  In  a  major  effort  de- 
pends fundamentally  upon  the  strength  of  our  national  economy. 

We  should  very  closely  examine  and  consider  changes  which 
may  be  neces-sary  In  the  fundamental  plan  of  our  national  de- 
fense. We  must  not  ml-slead  the  people  Into  thinking  something 
has  been  accomplished  merely  t)ecause  Congress  rushes  through 
another  appropriation.     The   whole  future  Is   too  uncertain,   too 


many  problems  confront  us,  for  any  such  action  as  that.  The 
American  people  must  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
plan,  the  whole  fundamental  idea  of  our  defense,  upon  which 
we  have  relied,  may  have  to  be  altered. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  our  system  of  national  defense,  based  on 
the  assumption  that  our  interests  and  our  national  security  will 
never  be  threatened  on  more  than  one  of  the  two  oceans  at  the 
same  time,  and  never  by  a  naval  fKJwer  as  strong  as  ourselves, 
may  have  to  be  completely  changed  to  meet  the  possibility  of  a 
very  strong  threat  to  our  security  In  both  oceans  at  the  same 
time. 

Now,  there  Is  another  kind  of  defense  we  must  also  prepare. 
You  have  watched  a  political  bureaucracy — the  greatest  and  most 
expensive  political  bureaucracy  ever  created  In  this  Nation — grow 
up  under  the  present  administration  at  Washington:  you  have 
seen  it  send  Its  tentacles  into  every  corner  of  this  Nation;  you 
have  seen  it  in  its  very  processes  of  sapping  the  substance  of  the 
citizens  through  taxation,  and  of  using  that  substance — public 
funds — for  the  purpose  of  further  entrenching  Itself  in  power. 

Bureaucracy  is  not  a  new  invention  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration It  is  not  an  innovation  in  government.  From  time 
immemorial  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  Individuals  have  been 
restricted  or  destroyed  by  bureaucracy. 

Histor\-  shows  certain  well-defined  facts  concerning  bureauc- 
racies They  Invariably  followed  a  pattern.  Although  a  benevo- 
lent despot  sufficiently  wise  might,  theoretically,  establish  the 
finest  form  of  government  for  the  people,  three  difficulties  aJwajrs 
confronted  the  people  in  such  a  despotism:  The  first  was  to  find 
a  despot  who  would  remain  benevolent  aft«r  he  attained  absolute 
power;  the  second  was  to  find  a  benevolent  despot  wise  enougli 
to  l>e  Intelligently  t>enevolent;  and  the  third  was  to  find  admin- 
istrators with  the  benevolence  and  the  vision  of  the  despot  to 
carry  out  his  will  without  abusing  or  Imposing  upon  the  people 
under  them. 

Age-long  experience  with  bureaucrats  taught  men  that,  without 
fall,  powerful  bureaucracies  always  became  rornipt,  dictatorial, 
arrogant,  and  stupid.  Regardless  of  what  motives  might  be  animat- 
ing the  ruler,  the  bureaucrats  became  so  nvimerous  the  despot 
could  not  keep  his  eye  on  each  one  of  them  personally.  Abuses 
crept  In:  the  possession  and  exercise  of  pjower  changed  the  natures 
Of  men;  greed  and  pride  blinded  them;  and  the  people  suffered 
In  consequence. 

In  the  United  States  In  later  years,  our  great  political  bureauc- 
racy has   behaved  exactly   according   to  the   historic   pattern. 

This  trend  toward  bureaucracy,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  inexpressibly 
more  dangerous  than  the  people  realize.  Look  back  to  1904.  when 
the  total  number  of  employees  In  the  Government  service — all 
employees— in  Washington  and  over  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  the  military  forces — was  301.000.  In  1913  the  number  was 
443.605  The  World  War  came  on.  and  the  number  grew  by  1918 
to  917.760.  After  the  war  it  dropped  again  in  1923  to  515.77'2,  and 
In  1930  was  580,494;  and  then,  with  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal 
administration,  it  began  to  grow  bv  leaps  and  bounds,  and  rose 
from  563.487  in  1933  to  945.826  In  1940. 

The  safety  of  the  United  States,  the  financial  well-being  of 
this  Nation,  and  the  security  of  the  people's  liberties,  all  demand 
that  we  reverse  this  trend  toward  an  evcr-lncreaslng  bureaucracy 
and  more  complex  government  and  get  back  to  a  more  simplified 
form  of  government,  fewer  tax  eaters  on  the  pay  rolls,  and  more 
returns  per  dollar  of  salaries  and  expenses  in  government. 

"Freedom  and  unity."  If  we  are  going  to  maintain  political  free- 
dom in  this  country,  we  must  maintain  unity  in  the  Republican 
Party  after  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  June  has  decided 
who  the  candidates  shall  be.  We  must,  every  man  and  woman  of 
us,  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  work  together  with  every 
ounce  of  energy  we  can  summon  to  turn  out  of  office  this  great 
New  Deal  bureaucracy  which  has  plunged  this  Nation  Into  debt 
to  such  a  dreadful  degree. 

The  campaign  this  year,  my  fellow  Republicans,  Is  not  a  cam- 
paign in  which  the  Republican  Party  Is  merely  seeking  to  recapture 
public  office  It  is  a  campaign  to  save  this  Nation  from  financial 
insolvency.  It  is  a  campaign  to  save  this  Nation  from  certain 
bankruptcy,  which  faces  us  if  we  continue  along  the  road  we  are 
traveling  now.  It  is  a  campaign  to  reestablish  firmly  the  founda- 
tions of  free  constitutional  government  In  this  Nation. 

Common  sense  and  common  logic  tell  us  we  cannot  successfully 
dclend,  maintain,  and  perp>etuate  liberty,  freedom,  enllghteiiment, 
constitutional  government,  and  American  Ideals  by  abandoning 
every  tenet  of  liberty,  freedom,  enlightenment,  and  constltutlonsJ 
government  at  the  first  assault  upon  them 

The  only  way  under  Gods  blue  sky  we  can  successfully  maintain 
freedom  and  Americanism  In  this  country  is  to  refuse  to  abandon 
under  any  circumstances  the  principles  and  the  tenets  of  freedom 
and  Americanism 

This  Nation  has  come  to  a  critical  hour.  The  problems  which 
confront  us,  the  dangers  which  beset  us,  the  temptations  which 
surround  us.  all  require  that  if  we  are  to  continue  to  be  a  free. 
constitutional  Republic  we  must  stand  united  as  a  people.  alx>ve 
all  sectionalism,  all  partisanship,  all  class  suspicions,  and  hatreds. 
The  motto  of  the  dictator  is  "Divide  and  Rule."  In  country  after 
country  we  have  seen  long-constituted  governments  swept  away 
by  those  who,  through  their  crafty  and  treacherous  ways  and 
means,  divided  and  took  over  the  rule  of  the  government  and 
the  people. 

We  all  resdlze,  of  course,  that  conditions  of  modem  warfare 
necessitate    absolute    mobilization    of    entire    populations.       Such 
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would  be  the  c««e  to  our  own  country  If  we  became  Involved  tn 
•  war.  Tbe  very  ftrat  act  we  wotUd  be  required  to  perform  in 
this  free  country  of  oxixa  In  event  we  were  In  a  crisis  due  to  tne 
Imminence  of  war  would  be  to  wibmlt  to  the  mobUlzatlon  pro- 
gram which  the  adminlstraUon  has  ready.  That  would  mean— 
and  mark  you  weU  what  I  am  saying— that  would  mean  the 
abollUon  of  freedom  and  the  extinction  of  personal  liberty  In 
the  United  SUtcs;  the  setting  aside  of  constitutional  government; 
and  the  absolute  reglmenUtlon  and  mobilisation  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  this  Nation.  When,  If  ever,  we  wotild  return 
to  free  government  would  be  highly  problematical. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  we  could  not  protect  and  maintain  the 
liberties  and  the  privileges  and  the  freedom  of  Americanism  by 
abandoning  ac  the  first  crack  of  a  gun,  bo  to  speak,  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  tenets  of  Americanism.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  this  Is 
DO  time  for  this  Nation  to  aUow  emoUonal  surges  to  supplant  logical 
thinking.  We  must  face  conditions  as  they  are,  realistically  and 
rationally.  There  Is  nothing  about  world  conditions  today,  and 
there  Is  nothing  about  ovir  domestic  condition  today  thst  demands 
or  require  or  Justifies  any  abandonment  of  our  traditional  two- 
party  system  of  government.  In  times  of  stress  like  these  there 
U  always  the  tendency  to  cry  down  any  criticisms.  Let  me  say  to 
you,  my  fellow  cltlaens.  that  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to  mis- 
takes and  failure  is  to  silence  and  penalize  constructive  criticism. 

There  Is  not  one  single  reason  why  we  Republicans  should  lower 
our  voices,  limit  our  words,  or  silence  our  protests  against  the  ex- 
travagance, the  waste,  and  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  In  the 
last  7  years.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  urge  that  the 
Republican  Party  be  given  control  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  White  House.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  record  of 
broken  promises,  the  record  of  contradictions,  and  the  record  of 
failures  in  the  last  714  years  constitute  the  best  argtunent  today 
that  the  conduct  of  our  national  defense  and  the  future  sJfalrs  of 
this  country  should  be  turned  back  to  Republican  hands. 

The  great  danger  to  this  cotmtry  is  that  we  will  become  Infected 
with  a  hysterical  fear  that  in  some  way  some  great  and  invincible 
enemy  is  esrashing  at  o\ir  doors  or  approaching  our  shores. 

I  want  to  recall  to  you  what  I  think  was  the  most  profoimd  state- 
ment of  truth  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  ever  made  in  his  life,  and  that 
was  when  he  declared  that  "the  thing  we  have  most  to  fear  is  fear 
Itself."  I  say  to  you  and  to  this  Nation  today  that  In  this  hotir  the 
thing  we  have  most  to  fear  is  fear  Itself — sjmthetlc  fear — manufac- 
tured to  sway  us  against  our  better  Judgment  and  our  reason. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  course  must  be  a  peaceful  one  because 
any  other  course  must  be  paid  for,  not  alone  in  dollars  but  in  the 
blood  of  our  youth  and  the  wordless  agony  of  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  America. 

So.  then,  let  us  go  forward  to  next  November  con.sclous  that  we 
have  done  our  duty  as  a  minority  {wrty  in  criticizing  fearlessly 
and  constructively  that  which  we  felt  merited  criticism,  and  which 
we  still  believe  merits  criticism.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  con- 
tinue to  criticise  constructively — not  merely  from  a  partisan  stand- 
point but  constructively — ^whatever  deserves  constructive  criticism. 
Le  us  not  be  afraid  to  help  put  the  brakes  on  emotionalism.  Let 
us  not  be  afraid  to  raise  our  voices  and  exercise  our  energies  in 
keeping  common  sense  and  logic  in  control  in  America. 

Let's  keep  on  being  Americans  in  the  American  way. 


Field  Mass,  Arlington  Cemetery,  May  26,  1940 
^^^ EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

or  MINNMOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  May  2i,  1940 


•BUfOir  VT  Bimop  johm  r.  ouara,  o.  f .  o. 


Ut.  MAAB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re* 
nuirks  In  the  Rbcoko.  I  Include  the  foUowing  lermon  by 
BUhop  John  F.  OUarm.  C.  6.  C  at  the  field  nuue  at  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  on  Sunday.  May  36.  IMO: 

"Cleave  ye  unto  the  Lord,  yotir  Ood.  as  you  have  done  unto  this 
day:  and  then  the  Lord  Ood  will  take  away  before  your  eyea  natlona 
that  are  great  and  very  strong,  and  no  man  shall  be  able  to  resist 
you  •  •  •  because  the  Lord,  your  Ood.  Himself,  will  fight  for 
you.  as  Re  hath  promised.  This  only  take  care  of  with  all  diligence, 
that  you  love  the  Lord  your  God"  (Joahxia  xxll:  8-11). 

We  have  gathered  here  today  In  justice  to  honor  the  gallant  dead, 
who  have  died  that  we  might  live,  and  in  charity  to  l>eg  of  Ood  a 
merciful  Juclgment  on  all  who  shed  their  blood  for  their  fellow  men. 
We  meet  In  peace  to  thank  Ood  for  sparing  us  from  war;  we  unite  Ln 
common  petition  that  by  divine  mercy  brotherly  love  may  be  re- 
tuond  to  all  the  children  of  Ood. 


We  meet  on  ground  hallowed  as  the  last  earthly  resting  place 
of  men  who  have  offered  themselves  for  the  supreme  sacrifice;  and 
the  form  of  our  prayer  is  the  sublime  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  la 
which  we  oBtT  to  the  Heavenly  Father  the  divine  victim  who  is  the 
supreme  exemplar  of  self-immolation. 

Men  who  believe  in  God  and  in  eternity  have  lltUe  difficulty  In 
accepting  the  fact  that  there  are  things  worse  than  war.  If  God 
is  our  Creator,  and  our  last  end.  the  greatest  evU  is  whatever  keepa 
us  from  Ood.  If  Heaven  Is  our  only  true  home,  and  death  Is  the 
door  through  which  we  pass  to  that  home,  then  death  Is  a  blessing— 
a  blessing  to  all  who  are  prepared  to  pass  through  that  door.  It  Is 
in  thU  sense  that  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  through  the  iriouth  of  the 
wise  man:  "The  souls  of  the  Just  :^re  In  the  hands  of  God,  and  the 
torment  of  death  shall  not  touch  them." 

"In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed  to  die.  and  their  de- 
parture was  taken  for  misery,  and  their  going  away  from  xia  for 
Utter  destruction;  but  they  are  at  peace.  And  though  In  the 
sight  of  men  they  suffered  torments,  their  hope  Is  full  of  im- 
mortality" (Wisdom  ill:  1^). 

Short  of  spiritual  destruction,  but  grave  In  their  temporal 
consequences,  there  are  other  evils  worse  than  war.  The  dignity 
of  the  human  person  finds  expression  in  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  ends,  and  liberty  to  attain  worthy  temporal  ends  Is  a 
right  with  which  God  has  endowed  our  souls.  Three  such  rights 
are  enumerated  In  our  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  rights  to 
life,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Other  correla- 
tive rights  are  protected  by  our  Constitution,  and  particularly  by 
those  amendments  which  we  style  "the  Bill  of  Rights  "  These  ar* 
rights  given  us  by  the  natural  law  and  defined  by  our  charter  of 
government,  and  we  recognize  the  duty  of  our  duly  constituted 
authorities  to  defend  these  rights  even  by  recourse  to  arms  when 
all  other  means  of  defense  prove  fruitless. 

Every  civilized  nation  recognizes,  in  some  form  or  other,  tho 
necessity  of  placing  before  Its  own  people  and  before  the  world 
at  large  a  Just  cause  for  any  war  in  which  It  may  engage.  Every 
nation  feels  Impelled  to  show,  by  white  books  or  other  docu- 
mented apologies,  that  the  Impelling  motives  to  war  Imply  greater 
evUs  than  war  Itself.  In  the  emotional  fever  which  accompanies 
the  state  of  war  It  Is  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  pass  impartial 
Judgment  on  conflicting  claims.  It  sometimes  happ>ens  that 
centxu-ies  pass  before  there  Is  anything  like  unanimous  agreement 
on  the  morality  of  a  particular  war.  We  must  leave  to  God  tho 
Judgment  of  those  who  provoke  unjust  war.  and  we  must  In  all 
charity  restrain  the  temptation  to  Judge  harshly  those  who  have 
borne  arms  under  an  unjust  aggressor,  for  they  may  easily  have 
been  deceived  in  the  heat  of  passion. 

Here  today,  surrounded  by  the  earthly  remains  of  men  who 
offered  themselves  In  the  supreme  act  of  charity,  here  by  the  grave 
of  a  man  whose  Identity  Is  known  only  to  God.  but  who  gave  his 
life  In  the  belief  that  he  was  saving  civilization  from  something 
worse  than  war.  here  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross  and  the  flag,  sym- 
bols of  our  devotion  to  God  and  to  country:  here  we  may  Judge 
more  calmly,  we  may  plan  dispassionately,  and  pray  without  rancor 
for  the  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.  And  In  our  prayers 
and  our  plans  for  the  futxire  of  America  let  us  have  t>efore  our 
eyes  and  in  our  hearts  the  warning  that  Joshua  gave  to  the  people 
of  Israel.  "But  If  you  will  embrace  the  errors  of  these  nations 
that  dwell  among  you.  and  make  marriages  with  them,  and  Join 
friendships:  Know  ye  for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord  your  God 
will  not  destroy  them  before  your  face,  but  they  shall  be  a  pit 
and  a  snare  in  your  way.  and  a  stumbling  block  at  your  side,  and 
stakes  in  your  eyes,  till  he  take  you  awny  and  destroy  you  from 
off  this  excellent  land,  which  be  hath  given  you"  (Joshua  xxill: 
12-13). 

I  am  afraid  that  In  the  heat  of  passion  we  have  forgotten  thia 
prophecy  and  all  that  it  impllM  Ood  warned  the  people  of 
larael  that  if  they  would  embrace  the  rrrors  of  the  nations  about 
them.  He  would  not  destroy  those  nations,  but  would  allow  them 
to  remain  as  a  pit  and  a  stumbling  block  In  their  path  The 
hlatory  of  the  world  bears  out  this  prophecy  Look  down  through 
the  yeara,  not  only  through  th«  hist^^y  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
but  throtiffh  all  the  history  of  ChrUt«rid<mi,  and  you  will  f)nd  that 
nation  after  nation,  after  a  oi>nqu«st  of  lu  enemiee,  fell  victim 
to   new  V1C4M   that   it    l«arn«d   frotn   the   vanquished   foe. 

What  error  ehatl  we  avoid?  Every  error  Every  false  phlloaopby 
of  life.  And  the  all-pervading  false  philosophy  of  life  that  haa 
thrown  Europe  into  chaos  today  is  the  philosophy  of  materialism. 
Zt  la  the  pblloaophy  of  those  who  place  all  paradiie  here  on  earth. 
It  la  the  phUoaophy  of  those  who  sec  only  the  material  want  of 
the  moment,  which  they  would  satufy  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Immortal  soul.  It  la  the  philosophy  of  those  who  are  depriving 
our  Nation  of  millions  of  babies  each  year,  while  the  purchasing 
jwwer  of  the  farmer  is  destroyed  because  there  are  not  enoxigh 
mouths  to  feed.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  those  who  would  educate 
children  in  all  that  affects  their  physical  and  economic  well-being. 
but  deprive  them  of  all  knowledge  of  God  and  of  eternal  life. 
It  la  the  philosophy  of  all  who  exclude  God  from  human 
calculations. 

This  false  philosophy  was  not  In  the  minds  of  our  forefathers 
when  they  founded  this  country;  It  Is  not  the  mind  of  our  State 
and  National  Governments  today.  But  It  la  a  "fifth  column"  phi- 
losophy that  has  affected  American  life  to  a  dangerous  extent, 
and  we  cannot  Ignore  Its  existence. 
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Here  In  the  gre'>n  hills  of  this  noble  State  of  Virginia,  on  soli 
hallowed  by  the  blood  of  brothers  In  blue  and  gray,  who  died  for 
principles  which  they  baw  as  right.  It  seems  not  Inappropriate  to  1 
recall  that  in  the  darkest  days  of  that  tragic  War  between  the  States,  | 
the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  thought  it 
proper  to  send  a  high  commissioner  to  the  court  of  His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  IX  to  plead  the  morality  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  commissioner  chosen  was  Bishop  Patrick  M.  Lynch,  of  Charles- 
ton. S  C.  His  ccmmisslon  was  signed  by  the  Honorable  Jefferson 
M  Davis.  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  His 
letter  cf  instructions  from  the  Honorable  J.  P.  Benjamin.  Secretary 
of  State,  has  been  preserved  to  us  It  Is  a  beautiful  document,  and 
I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  quote  from  it  somewhat  at  length. 
After  complimenting  Bishop  Lynch  on  the  high  appreciation  of 
his  character  and  ability  which  President  Davis  has  shown  by  en- 
trusting him  with  a  mission  so  delicate  and  Important.  Serretary 
Benjamin  goes  on  to  say : 

•Tlie  recent  correspondence  between  the  President  and  His  Holi- 
ness the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Plus  IX.  of  which  a  copy  accompan'.es 
these  instructions,  was,  as  you  will  perceive,  not  political  in  its 
nature,  but  It  exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  the  very  benevolent 
character  cf  His  Holiness,  his  earnest  desire  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  on  this  ccinilncnt.  and  his  readiness  to  do  whatever  can  be 
properly  done  by  him  as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  promote 
so  desirable  a  result.  The  spontaneous  action  of  His  Holiness  in 
addressing  an  exhortation  to  this  effect  to  two  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  the  church.  North  and  South,  ellcted  from  the  President 
the  expression  of  the  feelings  excited  not  only  in  him,  but  among 
all  the  people  of  the  Confederacy,  by  so  striking  a  manifestation  of 
Christian  charity  and  benevolence. 

•It  has  seemed  proper  to  the  President  that  In  further  testi- 
monial of  the  cordial  sentiments  entertained  toward  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  of  respect  for  his  character  and  eminent  position,  a 
Commissioner  should  bo  sent  to  reside  near  the  court  of  the  Vati- 
can for  inaugurating  such  political  relations  as  may  be  suitable 
under  the  clrcumi^tances  In  which  the  Confederacy  is  placed.  He 
knows  no  person  to  whom  this  dutv  could  be  entrusted  that  would 
probably  be  received  bv  His  Holiness  with  greater  satisfaction 
than  yourself.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  by  a  policy 
as  unprecedented  as  we  believe  It  to  be  unjust  the  great  powers  of 
Eiirope  have  hitherto  declined  to  recognize  the  unimpeachable 
title  of  this  Government  to  admission  Into  the  family  of  nations; 
nor  would  there  be  any  utility  in  entering  into  discussion  of  the 
reasons  by  which  this  denial  of  our  rights  Is  Justified  In  the  opin- 
ion of  those  p.jwers  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  we  can  under 
no  circumstances  admit  In  our  relation  with  foreign  governments, 
either  expresslv  or  bv  anv  implication,  however  remote,  that  the 
Confederacy  stands  on  any  footing  other  than  that  of  perfect 
equality  with  all  other  nations,  and  especially  with  the  enemies 
who  are  now  waging  a  war  of  Invasion  for  the  subversion  of  Its 
right    and    independence 

•While  maintaining  this  position,  however,  we  would  be  scarce  y 
Justified  in  expecting  that  the  cabinet  of  the  Vatican  should 
assume  the  responsibility  of  being  the  first  to  recognize  our  inde- 
pendence and  thus  to  cast  a  seeming  cen.sure  on  the  Great 
Powers  which  control  the  general  policy  of  Europe  on  this  ques- 
tion To  make  a  formal  demand  for  otu"  recognition  by  His  Holi- 
ness would  therefore  seem  to  be  ungracious  and  Inconsistent  with 
the  friendly  feelings  which  prompt  this  mission  The  President  is 
consequently  unwilling  to  Instruct  you  to  pursue  any  course  whch 
wo Jd  compel  His  Holiness,  however  well  disposed,  to  decline 
acquiescing  in  our  claim  in  order  to  avoid  Injuriously  affecting 
hi»  relations  with  other  powers  The  honor  and  'n";;^*  of  our 
own  country  Is    however,  paramount  to  all  other  considerations 

•It  will  be  your  delicate  task  to  keep  In  view  the  great  ad- 
ranuge  which  would  accrue  to  our  cauae  by  the  formal  reajgnl- 
tlon  Of  thin  Oovernmrnt  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  the  mab- 
llshment  with  him  of  the  u.ual  diplomatic  Intercourse  If  nn 
occasion  be  pre..ented  whuh  in  your  judgment  oflrr.  a  rcajK.mibie 
eroepect  of  the  «urcriMilul  iimiu*  of  such  a  «t4«p  the  Prwident 
OTOecta  that  you  will  not  fail  to  avail  yourself  of  ihr  opp<jrtunlty. 
If  on  th"  contrary  you  become  aatiafled  that  thr  re.uH  would 
be  unfavorable  y<»u  v,ill  conK-nt  youraelf  with  the  mainii'tiance 
or  those  informal  relations  which  are  usual  m  the  case  of  a 
government  not  yet  formMlly  recc^nized  It  U  rather  to  the  In- 
direct than  the  direct  effects  of  your  mlalaon  that  we  are  dl«i>osed 
to  look  (or  fruitful  results  Combining,  as  you  will,  th-  ad- 
vantages  of  eminent  ecclesiastical  and  political  position,  located 
as  you  will  be  in  the  cenu-r  from  which  radiates  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  See  brought  as  you  must  neeeaaarlly  be.  into  immediate 
contact  with  not  only  th:>se  who  control  the  policy  of  the  states 
of  the  church  but  with  the  trusted  representatives  of  all  the 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe— opportunities  will  be  afforded  for  en- 
llBhtening  opinlo-.is  and  molding  Impressions  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  confident  ycu  will  avail  yourself  with  signal  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  our  country  The  errors  prevalent  In  Europe  In  regard 
to  this  people  and  the  struggle  In  which  they  are  engaged,  the 
unfounded  prejudices  and  false  Impressions  which  have  been  In- 
dustriously created  and  fostered  by  oxir  enemies  constitute  weapons 
against  which  we  arc  moie  helpless  than  against  Invading  armies  ' 
Thus  far  the  letter  of  Secretary  Benjamin  Its  further  com- 
ments you  may  read.  If  you  will,  in  the  published  Messages 
and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy.  The  scars  of  thnt  conflict  have 
healed,  and  brothers  of  both  North  and  South  are  united  in  bonds 
of  es'eem  and  affection  to  work  out  a  common  destiny  in  fear  and 
love  of  God.     For  myself.  I  like  to  think  that  the  beginning  of 


that  harmonious  spirit  of  cooperation  began  at  Gettysburg  in 
the  afternoon  of  July  2,  1863,  when  Father  William  Corby,  thca 
chaplain  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  later  president  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  gave  general  ab.so!utlon  to  all  the  men  before 
going  Into  the  charge  of  the  peach  orchard.  It  Is  probably  the 
first  time  that  this  happened  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Major  General  Mulholland  de.scribcd  the  scene  as  follows: 

•Father  Corby  stood  on  a  large  rock  In  front  of  the  brigade.  Ad- 
dressing the  men,  he  explained  what  he  was  about  to  do,  saying 
that  each  one  could  receive  the  benefit  of  the  absolution  by 
making  a  sincere  act  of  contrition  and  firmly  resolving  to  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  of  confessing  his  sins,  urging  them  to 
do  their  duty,  and  reminding  them  of  the  high  and  sacred  nature 
of  their  trust  as  soldiers  and  the  noble  object  for  which  they 
fought.  •  •  •  The  brigade  was  standing  at  'Order  arms.'  Aa 
he  closed  his  address,  every  man.  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  fell 
oi;  his  Icnees  with  his  head  bowed  down  Then,  stretching  his  right 
Tiand  toward  the  brigade,  Father  Corby  pronounctd  the  words  of  the 
absolution : 

'••  •  •  'ego  absolvo  vos,  a  peccatls  vestrls.  In  nomine  Patrls, 
et  Fllll,  et  Splritul  Sanctl,  Amen.'  " 

In  describing  this  ceremony  years  later.  Father  Corby  stated  that 
the  general  absolution  was  intended  for  all,  not  only  for  the  Irish 
Brigade,  but  for  all.  North  or  South,  who  were  susceptible  of  it, 
who  were  about  to  appear  before  their  Judge.  Then  he  added: 
••Let  us  hope  that  many  thousands  of  souls,  purified  by  hard- 
ships, fi\sting,  prayer  and  blood  met  a  favorable  sentence  on  the 
ever   memorable   battlefield    of    Gettysburg." 

We  must  be  as  charitable  today.  We  must  leave  Judgment  to 
God— Judgment,  that  Is.  of  nil  save  ourselves.  Our  hearts  must 
be  pure,  our  hearts  clean,  for  these  men  who  lie  here  bequeathed 
our  Nation  to  men  of  pure  hearts,  and  to  men  of  clean  hands. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  MOUTOUX 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  short  article  appearing  in 
the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel  of  Sunday.  May  26,  written  by 
its  Washington  stafT  representative,  John  T.  Moutoux,  who 
Is  a  capable  and  well -qualified  reporter  and  columnist: 

I  From  the  Knoxville  (Tenn  )   News  Sentinel  of  May  26,  1940] 

Lets   Take    a    Look    at    P.    D.    R     Defense    Work;    Cam    G.    O.    P. 

Cnrricizi? 

(By  John  T   Moutoux) 

Washikotow.  May  25 — Certainly  the  frightful  news  from  Europe 
this  week  demonstrated  the  need  of  a  first-class  air  force  in  modern 
war.  or  for  defense. 

Immediately  Amerlcsns  ask:  Do  we  have  such  an  air  force?  If 
not.  why  not? 

Lflst  week  I  showed  in  this  column  how  more  than  2  yearn  ago 
Prnnldent  K'MJWvelt  aiked  Conjrreiin  f.o  muthntiT*  a  nnvsl  expnn«lon 
progrnm,  and  how  his  n-cjuciit  wan  ridiculed  by  such  Republicans  aa 
Menator  VAnm»nnui.  who  referred  to  It  aa  "a  super,  nuprr  N«vy," 
and  by  the  liiti-  J  Will  Tttyl<»r,  of  Teunemtee,  who  ask^d  the  ne^-d  lor 
thu    '•uprr,  Klgantlc  Wavy  " 

Thu  week  I  want  to  refrc«h  our  memories  on  another  phase  of 
our  deffriAe  program— wtrengthening  our  air  force.  Let  u»  sfe  what 
the  President  did  about  it.  and  how  some  of  the  lUpubllc»n  l^aderf 
in  Congress  reacted  to  his  request. 

IN    A    SPECIAL     MEftSAOC 

On  January  12.  1939,  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  special  message 
to  Congress  I  wish  there  were  room  here  to  print  the  whole  mes- 
sage, because  It  shows  with  what  remarkable  foresight  the  President 
anticipated  the  situation  now  confronting  us  and  the  world.  But 
I  will  cite  excerpts,  as  follows: 

"In  my  annual  message  to  this  Congress  I  have  spoken  at  some 
length  of  the  changing  world  conditions  outside  the  American 
Hemisphere  which  makes  it  Imperative  that  we  should  take  Imme- 
diate steps  for  the  protection  of  our  liberties.     •     •     • 

•Careful  examination  of  the  most  Imperative  present  needs  leads 
me  to  recommend  the  appropriation  at  this  session  of  Congress,  with 
as  Kreat  speed  as  possible,  of  approximately  $525,000,000.     •      •      • 

"The  survey  Indicates  that  of  this  sum  approximately  $450,000.- 
000  should  be  allocated  for  new  needs  of  the  Army.  $65,000,000  for 
new  needs  of  the  Navy,  and  $10,000,000  for  training  of  civilian  air 
piloU.     •     •     • 
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T>,o    Accictar,f    Co^«.to™    «f   Wor     Wnn     T,onL«;    I    that  works  both   ways  and,  so  far  as  all   experience   goes.   Is  not 
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"In  the  cas«  of  the  Army,  Information  from  other  nations  leads 
us  to  believe  that  there  mvist  be  a  complete  revision  of  our  esti- 
mates for  aircraft.     •     •     • 

•Military  aviation  to  Increasing  today  at  an  unprecedented  and 
alarming  rate.  Increased  range,  increased  speed.  Increased  capac- 
ity of  airplanes  abroad  have  changed  ovir  reqxiirements  for  defense 
aviation."  _,  _, 

The  President  suggested  that  the  bullc  at  the  fund  recommended 
be  used  for  the  pTirchase  of  new  planes  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  that  the  balance,  some  •110.000.000,  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  "critical  Items"  of  equipment.  Including  tanks,  antitank  guns, 
antiaircraft  artillery. 

The  President  said  he  considered  his  recommendations  "a  mini- 
mum program  for  the  necessities  of  defense."  and  he  closed  by 
asking  "quick  action  on  this  emergency  program  " 

WHAT     MK.     nSH     SATO 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Hamilton  Pish,  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  thought  of  the  President's  re- 
quest He  expressed  his  views  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  on  January  19.  1939.  exactly  a  week  after  the  President 
had  sent  his  message  to  Congress.     I  can  quote  only  excerpU. 

Mr.  Fish  began: 

"What  I  Intend  to  say  this  evening  may  not  be  approved  or 
appreciated  by  New  Deal  warmongers,  hysterical  internationalists, 
war  profiteers,  superpatrlots,  and  Communists,  who  are  all  hell- 
bent on  arming  the  United  States  to  the  teeth  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  as  a  policeman  for  the  entire  world. 

"The  contenUon  that  this  country  Is  In  danger  of  foreign  at- 
tack Is  sheer  political  bunk.  It  alms  to  deceive  the  people  into 
supporting  a  huge  armament  program  in  the  guise  of  national 
defense,  which  in  reality  U  nothing  but  a  smoke  screen  to  ob- 
scure the  depression  and  economic  faUurca  of  the  New  Deal." 

Although  a  number  of  Republicans  are  now  criticizing  the 
President  for  wasting  and  squandering  millions  of  dollars  on 
W.  P.  A.  and  other  relief  agencies  instead  of  using  the  money  to 
build  up  ovir  national  defense,  some  of  the  Administration's 
critics  did  not  feel  that  way  about  it  even  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Ptsh, 
for  example.  ^         .        . 

"I  feel  strongly,"  he  said,  "that  in  the  midst  of  a  depression 
with  13.000.000  unemployed,  it  is  not  sound  policy  or  logical  to 
cut  down  relief  for  our  destitute  on  the  one  hand  and  spend 
billions  for  superarmaments  and  destructive  purposes  on  the 
Other     •     •     ••" 

Later  In  his  speech  RepresenUtlve  Pish  said:  '1  challenge  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  tell  the  American  people  what  nation  or  nations 
has  the  faintest  idea  or  capacity  to  attack  or  Invade  the  United 
States.     •      •     • 

"The  President  asks  for  8,500  airplanes.    Against  whom  are  they 

to  be  used? 

NOT  A  MAJoairr 

Mr  Pish,  it  should  be  added,  did  not  represent  a  majority  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Republicans 
In  the  House  held  a  cauctis  Jtist  before  a  bill  was  brought  to  the 
Hou.se  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  President.  At  that 
caucus  a  majority  agreed  on  a  statement  which  set  out  their  views— 
the  official  views  of  the  Republicans  In  the  House. 

That  statement,  presented  to  the  House  by  Representative  Jamsb 
Wad8WO«th.  of  New  York,  expressed  concurrence  in  ail  parts  of  the 
program  recommended  by  the  President  except  the  rate  at  which 
the  air  force  was  to  be  built  up.  The  President  had  recommended 
that  the  Army  air  force  be  built  up  to  6.000  planes  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  Republicans  thought  it  would  be  better  to  spread 
out  the  plane-building  program  over  3  to  4  years.  They  gave  two 
reasons  for  their  position — the  planes  would  be  less  likely  to  become 
obsolete,  and  the  "financial  strain"  would  be  lessened. 

The  last  paragraph  of  that  Republican  report  is  especially  inter- 
esting at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  charges  now  being  made  by  many 
Republicans  that  the  President  neglected  this  country's  national 
de  ense.  (For  Instance.  Ernest  T.  Weir,  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  said  in  New 
York  this  week  that  the  President  had  left  this  country  as  unpre- 
pared against  invasion  as  Finland  or  Norway.) 

This  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Republican  caucus"  report: 
•In  any  event,  with  an  Army  Air  Corps  at  a  maximum  strength  of 
6  500,  with  additional  Army  personnel  trained  for  its  operation, 
coupled  with  a  naval  air  force  approximating  3.000  planes,  we 
believe  the  air  defense  of  our  country  wUl  he  adequate." 

TWO  lUTS'  DEBAR 

After  2  days  of  debate  the  Republican  amendment  to  Limit  the 
nxmiber  of  new  planes  to  1.000  a  year  was  defeated  136  to  183.  The 
RccoKD  does  not  show  a  recorded  vote,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  136  who  voted  for  the  amendment  were  largely  Republicans 

Later  that  sam)s  day  the   bill   was  passed   by  an  overwhelming 

majority.  

HOW  von  wawT 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  it  was  opposed  by  the  isolation- 
ists  Nye  and  Borah  among  the  Republicans  and  Clark  of  Missouri 

among  the  Democrats.  There  were  others,  of  course,  but  the  trio 
Just  named  led  the  fight  which  consumed  almost  2  weeks. 

Much  of  the  time  was  consximed  assailing  the  President  for  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  American  planes  to  the  French.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
covery that  a  French  mission  was  in  this  country  buying  American 
planes  created  quite  a  scandal  for  a  while.  I  Imagine  that  most 
people  in  this  country  now  wish  that  the  French  had  started  buying 
American   planes   a   whole    lot   earlier — and    had    bought    more    of 


them.     And  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  in  this  coimtry  who  would 
now  attack  the  President  for  permitting  sale  of  the  planes  to  the 

French.  ,       ^  ♦.     w 

The  President's  foreign  policy  also  came  in  for  heavy  attack, 
the  charge  being  that  the  President  wanted  to  police  the  world. 

However,  when  the  vote  came  only  eight  voted  against  the  biU. 
Not   even  all   of   the   isolationists   voted   against   It. 

And  so  the  Presidents  program  for  expanding  the  country's  air 
force  got  under  way.  The  President  started  it;  the  DemocraU, 
or  most  of  them,  backed  him;  and  a  majority  of  the  Republicans 
went  along. 

NoTX — Despite  Mr.  Fish's  attack  on  the  President's  air  force 
expansion  program,  the  New  York  Republican  on  Monday  of  this 
week  said  on  the  Qoor  of  the  House: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspapers  of  the  country  have  been  acclaim- 
ing President  Roosevelt  for  his  appeal  for  additional  funds  for 
national  defense,  partictilarly  as  applied  to  otir  Army.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  in  ofHce  for  7  years,  and  the  European  war  had 
been  going  on  for  9  months  before  the  Commander  in  Chief  dis- 
covered the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  Army  for  purposes  of 
defense.  Instead  of  praising  the  President,  he  should  be  con- 
demned for  permitting  this  condition  to  develop." 


Army  Promotion  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DREW  PEARSON  AND  ROBERT  3.  ALLEN 


Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  timely  article  from  the 
Washington  Menr-Oo-Round  by  Messrs.  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  8.  Allen,  appearing  In  today's  Times-Herald: 

Real  secret  of  the  Army's  stagnation  is  the  prnmotlon  system. 
It  is  based  entirely  upon  the  time  when  a  man  walked  Into  a  re- 
cruiting offlce  during  the  last  war,  or  graduated  from  West  Point. 
The  whole  basis  for  promotion  1»  length  of  service. 

An  ofDcer  may  be  the  most  brilliant  youngster  In  the  Army,  or 
the  laziest  It  makes  no  difference.  He  keeps  his  rank  until  a 
sufHclent  number  ahead  of  him  die  off     Then  he  is  promoted. 

The  effect  of  this  on  Army  morale  Is  devastating  There  is  no 
premium  on  efficiency.  There  is  no  impetus  for  outstanding  abil- 
ity. Every  officer  knows  that  if  he  keeps  reasonably  sober,  is  not 
absent  without  leave,  keeps  his  company  accounts  straight,  and 
lives  long  enough,  a  certain  number  of  years  will  see  him  pro- 
moted. If  he  works  harder  he  will  not  be  promoted  faster.  If 
he  tries  to  work  out  new  plans  for  mechanization  and  motoriza- 
tion it  will  not  hasten  his  advancement  one  iota.  He  merely  has 
to  wait. 

It  is  this  system  of  promotion  by  inertia  that  has  contributed  s>o 
materially  to  the  present  somnolent  state  of  our  military  defense. 
And  building  a  billion-dollar  edifice  of  national  defense  upon  the 
faulty  foundation  of  personnel  inefficiency  is  like  throwing  gccd 
money  after  bad. 

The  Army  has  some  superb  officers — In  fact,  some  of  the  finest  In 
the  world — and  If  given  free  rein  they  could  build  up  a  real 
national  defense.  But  they  are  bogged  down  and  sapped  by  the 
system  that  surrounds  them. 

What  the  United  States  Army  needs  is  a  surgical  personnel  op- 
eration, not  the  mollycoddle  bill  in  Congress,  which  merely  retires 
colonels  who  have  reached  the  age  of  60. 


Reply  to  Former  President  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OP'  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON     LOmS   JOHNSON 


Mr.  GUFFEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
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delivered  by   The   Assistant   Secretary  of  War,   Hon.   Louis 
Johnson,  on  May  28.  1940,  in  reply  to  former  President  Hoover. 
There  t»eing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  report  tonight  to  the  American  people  on  the  status  of 
our  American  defense  plans  which  are  of  such  vital  importance  In 
this  crucial  period  of  world  affairs.  I  have  two  purposes  in  mind: 
First,  to  give  an  honest  .summary  of  the  military  situation  as  It  now 
exists:  second,  to  clear  up  some  cf  the  misconceptions  that  may  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  former  President  Herbert  Hoover's  radio  talk 
on  national  defense  last  night 

We  realize  that  this  is  no  time  for  party  bickering  or  part'san 
considerations  In  Boston  in  November  1938,  in  launching  the  Pres- 
ident's armament  program,  I  said.  'There  are  two  things.  In  my 
opinion,  that  transcend  party  politics — the  first  Is  foreign  affairs; 
and  the  second,  national  defense  "  From  the  very  first  President 
Roosevelt  and  ihe  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  directed  their 
energies  to  lifting  the  grave  problem  of  defense  above  political  or 
partisan  considerations  It  Is  not  our  pupose  to  say  that  any  party 
or  any  individual  Is  responsible  for  any  shortcomings  that  may  exist 
In  the  defense  prc^ram  The  sole  object  Is  to  bring  a  united  Natlrn 
behind  the  Oovcmmenfs  plan  to  provide  adequately  for  any  emer- 
gency that  mav  arise  First,  however.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  clear  up 
the  record  on  Mr  Hoover's  speech.  The  former  President  was  orig- 
inally scheduled  to  speak  over  this  national  network  early  Sunday 
night  After  it  was  announced  that  President  Roosevelt  was  to 
address  the  Nation  later  that  night  Mr.  Hoovers  talk  was  post- 
poned Obviously,  this  was  done  In  order  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  reply  to  President  Rooeevelt,  although  the  Chief 
Executive  in  no  sense  Intended  his  talk  to  the  people  to  be  a 
partisan  effort 

Mr  Hoovers  speech  was  a  reply  to  the  President.  The  New 
Tork  Times  of  today  carried  a  report  on  page  19,  the  headlines 
of  which  said 

"Hoover  Denounces  Arms  Board  Plan  •  •  •  Single  Expert 
Must  Control  Munitions  Making.  He  Says  In  Reply  to  Roosevelt." 
On  the  next  page,  the  T^iiti^s  printed  a  speech  by  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination  He  de- 
manded that  we  immediately  establish  a  nonpartisan  national 
defense  board  to  plan  and  direct  our  program  of  rearmament 

From  these  conflicting  advices,  the  need  for  coordination  be- 
tween the  Republican  spokesmen  seems  much  greater  than  is  the 
need  for  any  coordination  of  the  defense  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. These.  I  as3ure  >ou,  are  proceeding  along  lines  as 
planned  and  coordliiatlon  In  the  defense  program  Is  proceeding  on 
a    most    efficient    basis 

We  are  facing  today  a  definite  challenge  to  our  security.  Na- 
tional defense  is  at  the  crossroads.  It  Is  heading  in  the  right 
direction  The  road  Is  long  and  the  going  may  be  rough  We 
must  travel  It  at  the  maximum  speed  compatible  with  safety 
and  efficiency  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  it  remains  true  to  the 
course  of  adequate  preparedness  We  must  assure  ourselves  that 
at  the  end  we  will  find  an  America  ready  to  meet  any  military 
crisis;  an  America  so  well  prepared  on  land,  on  sea,  and  In  the 
air  that  no  prudent  enemy  will  be  tempted  to  attack  us.  and  that 
no  reckless  foe  will  be  in  a  position  to  defeat  us 

Our  work  is  cut  out  for  us.  We  mtist  mobilize  our  thoughts 
and  our  energies  behind  the  President's  national-defense  program. 
It  is  nonpartisan  m  Its  nature  and  has  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  political  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  of  both  parties  It  is 
practical   and   capable  of   achievement. 

If  we  had  launched  such  a  program  In  the  fall  of  1938.  Imme- 
diately after  the  so-called  Munich  appeasement,  which  forebode 
the  world  situation  of  today.  Its  objectives  would  have  been  nearer 
to  realization  at  this  time  Unfortunately,  however,  most  Amer- 
icans at  that  time  were  not  awake  to  the  dangers  to  us  that  lay 
dormant  In  the  volatile  European  situation.  They  were  annoyed 
at  the  disturbance  of  International  peace  In  Europe,  but  they  were 
not  aroused  to  Its  possible  reperctisslons. 

For  Instance,  whenever  the  President  tried  to  call  the  attention 
of  America  to  the  Imoendlng  catastrophe  overseas,  cries  of  "alarml.st " 
and  "warmonger"  greeted  his  remarks  In  the  press  and  on  the  radio. 
When  he  called  a  conference  of  Influential  leaders  to  the  White 
House  to  give  them  the  t)eneflt  of  the  information  he  had  pained 
from  experts,  some  In  the  group  intimated  that  they  had  more 
reliable  information  that  pointed  otherwise.  When  he  talked  of 
quarantine,  there  were  some  who  blatantly  charged  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  leading  us  to  war. 

When  It  was  patent  to  every  student  of  military  science  that  the 
war  in  Europe  threatened  the  very  foundations  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  our  former  President.  Herbert  Hoover,  tried  to  allay  the 
fears  of  America  by  assuring  us  that  they  could  not  possibly  lose. 
I  quote  from  an  interview  elvfn  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  Mr.  Roy  W. 
Howard,  editor  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  on  October  3, 
1939; 

"The  war  Is  only  a  month  old.  But  the  major  factors  are  already 
emerging.  The  British  and  French  can.  and  w.ll,  control  the  seven 
seas  despite  submarines  and  airplanes,  and  can  sit  there  until 
their  enemies  are  exhausted.  By  their  sea  power  the  Allies  can 
protect  England  and  all  the  outlying  possessions  of  both  empires 
from  Invasion  Thoir  manpower  can  defend  France  unless  they 
blunder  Into  taking  wild  adventures  In  military  offensives  and 
exhaust  their  manpower.    Aerial  warfare  may  be  destructive,  but 


that   works  both   ways  and,  so  far  as  all   experience  goes.   Is  not 
conclusive  of  any  war." 

I  continue  to  quote  Mr.  Hoover; 

"If  one  surveys  the  whole  front — cea,  land,  air,  and  economic 
resources — I  am  convinced  the  Allies  can  defend  their  empires. 
The  end  may  be  victory  for  them.  At  worst,  it  might  be  stalemate. 
I  do  not  see  any  possibility  that  It  can  be  defeat." 

Tonight,  this  analysis  of  the  situation  seems  curiously  unreal  in 
the  light  of  news  from  abroad  that  the  King  of  Belgium  has 
capitulated. 

N&whrre  In  this  interview  did  Mr.  Hoover  urge  national  defense. 
On  the  contrary.  Its  very  tone  and  spirit  encouraged  Americans  to 
feel  that  we  were  not  concerned  with  the  war  overseas. 

On  October  20.  1939,  Mr  Hoover  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
vigorously  defended  his  neutrality  plan,  calling  for  prohibition  on 
the  sale  of  offensive  weapons  to  the  warring  nations.  Including  the 
sale  of  bombing  planes,  their  ammunition,  and  submarines.  Ha 
said  only  defensive  weapons  and  not  offensive  weapons  should  be 
sold  to  the  belligerents.  This  was  another  unreal  and  perhaps 
tragic  misconception  of  the  war  in  Europe  Moreover,  the  distinc- 
tion between  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  is  so  tenuous  that 
no  military  man  would  have  dared  draw  such  fine  lines. 

National  defense  has  always  been  a  cardinal  principle  In  the 
Drmocratic  program:  the  basic  law  of  self-preservation  as  laid  down 
by  society  since  time  immemorial  and  as  emphasized  by  our  Consti- 
tution, we  have  made  every  effort  to  obey. 

From  1922  to  1933  many  of  our  citizens  naively  believed  that  If 
only  we  would  disarm  the  rest  of  the  world  would  follow.  They 
honestly  thought  that  if  only  we  gave  up  our  Army  and  our  Navy, 
international  peace  would  prove  inevitable. 

Well,  the  United  States  did  disarm.  Our  Army  was  skeletonized. 
Our  Navy  was  reduced  to  a  level  within  the  reason  of  other  nations. 
The  rest  of  the  world,  however,  merely  gave  lip  service  to  our  im- 
practicable idealism  and  continued  to  build  up  their  armed  forces. 
In  the  terms  of  the  solemn  treaty  that  they  had  signed,  they  found 
loopholes  which  enabled  them  to  defeat  lt.s  clearly  defined  purposes. 

Our  responsible  leaders  knew,  or  should  have  known,  that  our 
idealistic  gesture  of  disarmament  was  proving  Itself  unilateral,  yet 
they  did  nothing  to  awaken  America  to  its  dangers.  They  offered 
no  concrete  program  to  strengthen  our  national  defence  Far 
wcrse,  they  kept  right  on  reducing  our  Army  and  weakening  our 
Navy,  and  pointing  with  pride  to  their  saving  of  a  few  pennies  here 
and  there.  At  the  direct  order  of  President  Hoover  the  Marina 
Corps  became  but  a  shadow  of  defense.  Saving,  Indeed,  at  the 
expense  of  national  insurance. 

Consider  for  a  moment  to  what  a  low  state  of  readiness  our  Army 
and  Navy  had  been  reduced  by  March  4,  1933,  when  President  Roose- 
velt came  into  office 

Our  Navy,  in  1922  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  had  been  scuttled. 
While  other  nations  that  had  signed  the  Wa«hlngton  Treaty  of  that 
year  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments  compiled  only  to  the 
extent  of  tearing  up  blue  prints,  we  Junked,  scrapped,  and  actually 
sank  men-of-war.  As  a  gesture  toward  International  peace,  our 
Government  in  one  fell  swoop  destroyed  three-quarter  million  tens 
of  ships  that  had  cost  us  more  than  $150,000,000;  and.  as  If  that 
were  not  enough  of  a  sacrifice,  this  country  gave  up  another  175.000 
tons  In  1930  as  a  result  of  the  London  Treaty.  We  had  the  right, 
under  our  treaty  promises,  to  keep  up  our  Navy  on  a  5-5-3  ratio, 
but  we  did  not  do  that. 

On  land  and  in  the  air  we  fared  even  worss.  With  the  armistice 
began  the  unilateral  disarmament  of  our  Army.  Our  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  the  strongest  military  machine  that  has 
probably  ever  been  assembled  in  the  history  of  men,  we  proceeded 
methodically  to  break  up.  Our  overseas  veterans  we  immediately 
brought  home.  Our  soldiers  we  quickly  demobilized.  Our  re- 
Ferves  of  munitions  we  practically  gave  away  to  our  Allies.  Our 
standing  Army  we  continually  reduced  until  It  became  but  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self.  Instead  of  a  force  of  several  million,  most  of 
them  ready  for  battle,  we  were  left,  by  1933,  with  a  few  loyal  legions 
of  Regulars  numbering  less  than  125.000,  hardly  strong  enough  to 
perform  routine  interior  guard  duty;  and  these.  In  turn,  were 
f,cattered  all  over  the  United  States  and  our  foreign  possessions. 
Joint  or  large-scale  maneuvers  were  Impractical  and  hardly  poe- 
Flble 

Furthermore  our  soldiers  trained  with  arms  that  were  outmoded. 
They  used  equipment  that.  If  not  obsolete,  at  least  was  obsolescent. 
While  foreign  armies  were  motorizing  and  mechanizing  we  stuck  to 
the  horse  and  the  mule.  We  had  planes  which  as  models  were  per- 
haps the  best  in  the  world,  but  in  such  small  quantities  that  in  an 
emergency  their  Influence  could  hardly  be  felt.  Our  troops  lived  In 
dilapidated  wartime  barracks.  Our  officers  were  housed  in  converted 
warehouses  and  reconditioned  stables. 

True  to  Its  fine  traditions,  however,  our  Army  never  lost  its  spirit, 
but  what  a  strain  our  wealthy  American  Government  had  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  these  loyal  defenders  of  our  country. 

The  state  of  civilian  readiness  for  cooperation  with  the  Army  in 
indti-^trlal  moblllTatlon  showed  similar  deficiencies.  The  Army  had 
a  plan,  and  basically  it  was  a  good  plan.  but.  so  far  as  the  American 
public  was  concerned.  It  was  little  known  and  less  understood.  In 
criticizing  it  mis?;ulded  pacifists  and  mischievous  malefactors  were 
conjuring  up  a  picture  of  a  monstrous  military  leviathan  bent  on 
swallowing  up  the  traditional  capitalistic  system  of  America.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  further  from  the  truth,  but  very  little  was  done 
to  correct  that  false  Impression. 

Then  came  the  election  of  1932.  The  Democratic  Party  waa 
returned  to  power.    At  once  the  picture  changed.    First,  President 
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Rooaevelt  showed  hlB  confidence  In  our  armed  forces  by  giving  them 
a  remarkable  opportunity  to  prove  the  value  of  their  services  to  the 
American  people  not  only  as  a  factor  In  war  but  as  a  xiseful  asset  In 
peace.  He  assigned  the  Army  to  the  Job  of  assembling,  transporting, 
organizing,  and  equipping  the  young  men  of  the  Civilian  Conseiva- 
tlon  Corp*,  hundreds  of  thousands  in  ntimber — and  what  a  Job  It  did. 
No  single  service  of  our  armed  forces  In  time  of  peace  has  done 
more  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  Army,  and  the  Navy,  too.  for 
It  also  helped,  than  the  mobilization  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  In  Its  early  days.  Our  officers,  while  being  trained,  proved 
themselves  rx>t  only  highly  efficient  but  deeply  sympathetic,  kindly, 
and  understanding. 

The  President  next  turned  to  the  Navy.  With  ita  problems,  he 
was  especially  familiar.  During  the  World  War  he  had  served  It 
faithfully  and  tUKiorably.  He  had  realized  that  unilateral  dU- 
armament  bad  failed  and  set  out  to  awaken  America  to  its  needs 
on  the  scs.    Results  Immediately  followed. 

Under  bis  leadership.  Congresa.  in  1034.  provided  for  the  building 
ot  a  Navy  up  to  the  limits  eaUbllsbed  by  tbe  Washington  Conference 
and  the  London  Treaty,  and  every  succeeding  session  of  Congress 
has  taken  furtber  steps  toward  the  strengthening  and  the  improve- 
ment at  our  as*  forces.  We  are  building  a  Navy  that  should  prove 
second  to  none  and  ftilly  capable  of  protecting  our  Interesu  on 
tbe  sra  in  the  present  storm-tossed  world. 

Under  President  Roosevelt,  our  Army  gained  a  new  lease  on  life 
It  began  to  modernize,  to  motorize,  and  to  merbanize.  We  added 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  We  strengthened  our  National  Guard. 
We  trained  more  Reserve  officers.  We  added  R  O  T.  C.  imits.  We 
laid  the  foundations  for  an  air  corps  that  can  defend  this  continent 
again-st  attack.  We  built  modem  barracks.  We  arranged  large- 
scale  maneuvers.  Xn  short,  we  gave  moral  and  material  support  to 
the  Army  and  brought  It  up  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

With  Industry,  relations  have  improved  immeasurably  since  1933. 
Never  before  In  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  respective  roles  in  time  of  an  emergency  of 
our  armed  forces  and  of  industry. 

The  American  businessman  knows  now  quite  clearly  that  there 
Is  no  Intent  nor  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Army  to  Interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  his  enterprise  at  any  time  diiring  peace 
or  war.  He.  the  Army,  and  the  Navy  understand  each  other  and 
trust  each  other.  That  spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  been  nur- 
ttired  In  the  last  few  years  may  save  us  days,  weeks,  and  perhaps 
months  in  time  of  emergency,  and.  what  U  even  more  important, 
the  lives  of  many  of  oiir  citizens. 

Time  and  again,  in  the  past  3  years.  I  have  had  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  contributions 
of  American  industry  to  our  national -defense  program  When  I 
told  him  of  my  plan  to  acknowledge  these  contributions  at  a 
national  industrial  preparedness  dinner  in  New  York  on  April  5. 
1939,  he  enthusiastically  applauded  and  urged  me  in  these  words 
to  convey  his  message  to  those  at  the  dinner: 

"That's  fine."  be  said.  "Add  these  words  for  me.  In  the  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  national  defense,  industry  is  playing  a  leading  and 
vital  role.  I  am  conscious  of  Its  loyalty.  I  appreciate  Its  coopera- 
tive efforts.  Its  patriotic  services  I  conunend  as  an  example  of 
good  and  uaeful  citizenship." 

Industry  accepted  the  President's  statement  in  that  very  spirit. 
Industry  has  cooperated  in  every  way.  Industry  will  achieve  for 
us  our  armament  program  in  tbe  typical  American  way. 

The  program  for  the  cooperation  with  industry  in  an  emergency 
has  been  worked  out  by  our  armed  forces  with  the  cooperation 
of  management  and  labor.  It  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  known 
as  the  Industrialization  Mobilization  Plan.  Revision  of  1939.  It 
calls  for  the  effective  and  equitable  utilization  of  Industrial  re- 
sources in  time  of  war.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hoover  had  this  plan  in 
mind  when  he  advocated  an  Individual  administrator,  or  perhaps 
It  Is  a  mere  coincidence  that  he  made  such  a  proposal. 

But.  mark  you.  we  are  not  at  war.  There  is  no  need  for  set- 
ting up  any  machinery  to  manage  our  armament  program  when 
we  have  well-established  agencies  competent  to  do  the  Job.  We 
are  arming  in  accordance  with  our  well-established  principle  of 
peace.  Our  armament  program  industry  can  well  absorb  without 
drastic  or  revolutionary  changes. 

America  has  achieved  many  improvements  to  national  defense 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
imply  that  otir  problems  are  solved  and  that  we  are  prepiu-ed  to 
meet  any  crisis. 

I  now  return  to  what  I  said  at  Boston:  "There  are  two  things. 
in  my  opinion,  that  transcend  party  politics;  the  first  Is  foreign 
affairs  and  the  second  national  defense."  and,  for  my  part.  I 
hope  partisanship  in  national  defense  is  at  an  end. 

It  is  time  to  quit  talking  politics.  There  is  work  ahead.  The 
air  has  been  cleared.  Let  us  get  down  to  business  and  get  our 
defenses  in  shape.  The  Roosevelt  administration  will  carry  out 
our  national -defense  program  free  from  politics  and  partisanship 
and  only  In  the  Interests  of  national  security.  We  will  take  every 
worth-while  suggestion  from  every  responsible  person  which  will 
help  toward  the  realization  of  this  objective.  We  have  one  su- 
preme goal — the  safety  of  the  United  States  and  the  security  of 
the  American  people,  which  united  we  shall  achieve  In  the  mini- 
mum of  time. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON   PRENTISS  M.  BROWN,  OF  liCICHIGAN 

htr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  a«k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Apprndix  of  the  Rtcoso  a  radio  address 
which  I  niade  last  nlglit  on  "The  Oovemments  Responsi- 
bility." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rzcou,  as  follows: 

A  modem  Samflon  is  bent  on  wrecking  the  temple  of  eivlHatkm. 
If  be  succeeds,  it  will  wrecli  h'm  as  it  did  ilie  biblical  destroyer  At 
Btich  a  time  our  domestic  problem*  fade  aiMl  our  eye«  are  upon  the 
deadly  strupgles  across  the  seas 

There  are  almost  2.000.000.000  people  in  the  world  Over  one  and 
one-half  billion  of  them  are  at  war  We  are  the  only  Important 
ccvmtrv  in  the  world  that  U  not  at  war.  on  the  Ijrink  of  war.  or  JtiFt 
emerging  from  It.  Can  we  avoid  being  engulfed'  I  know  it  is  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  prevent  tt 

I  speak  to  you  tonight  from  the  standpoint  of  one  whose  mind 
has  lieen  changed  by  the  march  of  events  I  have  not  heretofore 
been  entirely  favorable  to  large  military  appropriations.  I  think 
that  my  views  were  the  views  of  many  millions  of  our  people.  The 
change  has  not  ccme  easily  or  swiftly.  I  am  not  an  extremist  on 
the  subject.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  likely,  even  If  the  German  ruler 
Is  finally  successful  In  defeating  Prance  and  England,  that  he  will 
turn  to  America.  It  i.s  often  said  ht-re  t^at  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Is 
not  as  wide  as  it  once  was.    This,  of  course.  In  point  of  time  is  true. 

I    but  It  Is  still  much  wider  than  the  Rhine  or  the  Eagll&h  Channel. 

I    It    still    Is   and   for   many    years   will    be    a    tremendous   barrier,    a 

'    protection  to  our  America. 

I  The  German  ruler  has  not  yet  conquered  England  and  Prance. 
He  may  never  do  so.  But  should  he  do  so.  the  sheer  physical  ex- 
haustion of  his  armies,  of  his  people,  the  exhaustion  of  his  re- 
sources. I  think  It  reasonable  to  say.  would  make  It  difficult  for 
even  his  mind  to  contemplate  the  successful  invasion  of  this  coun- 
try. It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  a  nation  of  130.000.000 
people.  There  are  doubtless  traitors  in  our  midst  There  would 
doubtless  be  alien  activity  here  in  the  event  of  war.  but  I  tK'lleve 
that  democracy,  the  best  government  yet  devised  by  the  mind  of 
man.  has  so  satisfied  the  mass  of  our  people  that  any  subversive 
group  that  would  try  to  rise  and  injure  us  would  not  last  long 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  greedy-eyed  conquerer  who  looks 
our  way  would  see  the  Nation  with  the  greatest  Industrial  power 
In  the  world.  If  he  can  build  powerful  tanks,  we  can  build  better 
ones.  If  he  can  pile  up  munitions  by  the  thousand  tons,  we  can 
pile  them  up  by  the  10.000  tons  This  Nation,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  nation  of  size.  Is  a  self-contained  economic  unit 
I  say  I  am  sure  that  these  considerations  and  others  that  will 
occTU-  to  you  would  cause  him  to  pause  Invasion  of  the  United 
States  without  nearby  btues  and  without  a  navy  much  stronger 
than  any  that  could  now  be  brought  together  would  be  required 
to  give  even  some  credence,  some  hope  of  success  to  a  successful, 
dominant  nation  across  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  These  are  all  con- 
siderations that  would  appeal  to  a  reasonably  minded  European 
ruler. 

But  I  want  to  reason  tonight  particularly  with  those  who  feel 
that  perhaps  we  are  going  too  far  and  too  fast  in  the  new  effort 
to  arm  ourselves  Expressed  In  the  language  of  the  sporting 
world.  In  my  Judgment,  the  chances  are  a  100  to  1  against  In- 
vasion or  attack  But,  my  fellow  Americans,  we  cannot  take  that 
remote  chance  Many  of  us  had  thought  that  civilization  had 
advanced  to  the  point  where  the  international  good  will  that  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  build  up  Influenced  the  people  and  rulers 
of  the  world,  but  the  events  of  the  last  9  months  have  driven  from 
my  mind  the  last  vestige  of  that  hope  If  the  United  States 
escapes  invasion.  It  will  not  be  because  the  German  conqueroi 
does  not  want  to  Invade  us  It  will  be  because  he  does  not  dare 
invade  us  In  other  words.  It  Is  not  cur  good  will,  not  our  reputa- 
tion for  fair  dealing,  not  our  let  alone  and  let  live  policy,  but 
our  brute  force,  our  tremendous  power  that  will  deter  the  sinister 
military  leaders  of  modern  Germany. 

Therefore,  as  one  who  thinks  and  has  thought,  as  I  believe  the 
majority  of  Americans  have,  I  give  the  reasons  why  and  how  I  and 
many  others  here  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
arm  ourselves  to  the  point  of  Impregnability  I  do  this  because 
I  believe  my  mental  processes  and  those  of  the  average  American 
are  the  same.     Therefore,  I  support  the  Presidents  program. 
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There  has  been  much  said  In  the  public  press  and  over  the  radio  | 
about  the  pre.sent  condition  of  the  defenses  of  the  United  States. 
In  my  Judgment,  there  has  been  gross  exaggeration  of  our  alleged 
deficiency.  There  has  been  gross  underestimation  of  our  defensive 
power.  It  Is  commonly  charged  that  during  the  pa.st  10  years 
we  have  expended  $7,000,000,000  on  defense,  and  the  question  is 
asked.  Why  has  this  not  prepared  us?  A  recent  newspaper  article 
which.  Judging  by  my  mail,  has  had  large  circulation,  in  effect 
charges  that  thl.s  $7,000,000,000  has  been  spent  and  has  done  no 
good.  It  has  been  so  stated  in  recent  radio  speeches  I  cannot 
take  the  time  tonight  to  give  you  the  whole  picture.  I  can  speak 
briefly  of  our  first  line  of  defense — the  Navy 

Out  of  this  $7  000,000.000.  approximately  four  and  one-half  bil- 
lion has  been  expended  for  the  Navy.  If  those  who  make  these 
Wild  chnrges  had  made  any  Investigation  whatsoever  they  would 
have  dl.'tcovered  that  approximately  three  billion  of  this  four  and 
one-half  billion  was  the  regular  maintenance  and  upkeep  money — 
wages,  coal,  fuel  oil.  etc  —  approprUted  in  part  each  year  for  the 
reguUr  expense  of  the  Navy.  One  and  one-half  billion,  .n  round 
figure*  wa*  for  new  construction.  During  the  i 0-year  period  Just 
Closed  This  money  has  been  used  for  tbe  ptirpose  of  Increasing  tbe 
numtier  and  power  of  our  ships. 

We  have  added  a  grand  toUl  of  138  ships  to  our  Navy  consisting 
ot  4  aircraft  carrier*.  iS  iwavy  cruisers,  9  li«ht  cruifers.  73  destroy- 
ers. 32  submarines,  and  2  gunboata.  In  addition  thereto.  7  auxiliary 
oaval  vessels,  repair  ships,  etc.  and  in  further  addition  thereto, 
two  35000-ton  battlet>hlp8  which  wUl  be  completed  and  comm.*- 
aioned  next  month  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  8  battle«hlps 
tinder  construction.  Including  two  45X)00-ton  ships.  1  aircraft  car- 
rier. «  light  cruisers  24  destroyers.  13  submarines.  12  a>ixlliary 
vesse's  and  others  sufficient  to  make  a  grand  total  under  construc- 
tion of  77.  „  ^ 

According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  the  United  States  has  a 
total  of  369  ships  In  Its  Navy  with  77  building  Great  Britain  has 
828  with  81  building.  Prance  has  176  with  65  building.  lUly  has 
315  with  55  building,  Japan  254  with  22  building.  The  German 
Navy  Is  weak  We  have  more  battleships  than  any  other  nation  In 
the  world  We  have  more  heavy  cniisers  than  any  nation  in  the 
world  We  have  more  destroyers  than  any  nation  in  the  world 
Let  us  not  reach  the  conclusion  either  that  our  money  has  been 
wasted  or  that  we  are  weak  In  sea  power. 

Our  weaknes-s  Is  in  air  power.  We  have  many  airships  but  are 
behind  other  powerful  nations.  Here  the  airplane  was  developed. 
It  Is  probably  fortunate  that  we  did  not  build  up  a  great  fleet,  be- 
cause modern  warfare  has  demonstrated  that  new  armor,  great 
speed  greater  safety,  such,  lor  example,  as  the  rubber  self-sealing 
fuel  tanks  has  made  the  plane  we  would  have  built  yesterday  obso- 
lete We  can  now  build  with  the  experience  of  the  present  to  aid 
us  This  program  Is  the  one  that  we  now  embark  on  under  the 
leadership  of  a  great  President  with  the  support  of  all  our  people. 
I  favor  the  Immediate  airplane-construction  program  It  Is  now  our 
greater  weakness.  Shortly  we  will  match  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Our  peculiar  genius,  our  technical  ability,  our  Industrial  machine 
that  can  turn  out  3,000.000  cars  per  year.  Is  surely  well  adapted  to 
turn  out  50.000  planes  Here  Is  where  we  must,  with  all  speed  con- 
sistent with  efficiency,  devote  our  time  and  money.  That  is  Just 
what  we  now  propose  to  do. 

Our  Army  is  small  but  efficient.  The  recent  appropriations  made 
will  provide  adequate  air  power  and  will  greatly  increase  the  per- 
sonnel and  efficiency  of  our  Army. 

The  one  real  danger  that  I  can  see  to  otir  country  Is  not  an  enemy 
attack  from  an  exhausted  Germany,  If  successful  In  the  present 
Btrtiggle  It  la  more  likely  to  be  penetration  through  their  nefari- 
ous methods  In  some  of  the  nations  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Por  this  we  have  precious  time.  But  this  Is  not  the  only  defense. 
The  trade  policy  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  and  our  neighbors  to  the  north — the  good- 
neighbor  policy— now  sUnds  out  in  full  relief  as  one  of  our  best 
defenses  We  must  continue  to  ctiltlvate  friendship  with  the 
Central  and  Sfiuth  American  republics  and  with  Canada  to  the 
north  not  only  because  It  Is  right  to  do  so,  not  only  because  In  the 
end  the  good-neighbor  policy  will  improve  our  trade,  but  because 
the  Americas  can  then  present  an  impregnable  front  to  military 
power  or  the  sinister  'fifth  column"  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much. 
There  Is  no  hysteria  In  Wa.shlngton.  There  will  be  no  wasteful, 
careless,  planless  con.structlon  of  war  defenses  Based  on  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  new  weapons  now  lieing  used  in  the  World  War  with  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  our  Industrial  leaders,  with  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  our  defense  program 
will  go  forward  and  I  would  give  what  assurance  one  Senator  can 
that  If  the  remote  chance  Is  taken  and  a  victorious  Hitler  should 
attempt  to  take  us,  America  wlU  be  ready  The  Government  is 
meeting  Its  re.spon.slblllty 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  my  legislative  career  is  to  vote 
to  spend  these  large  sums  for  armamenw  We  Americans  could  not 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  this  terrible  destruction  of  human 
life,  of  property,  and  of  the  morale  of  civilization  could  come.  I 
confidently  believe  that  It  will  not  come  to  our  shores  There  are 
so  many  needs  for  which  this  armament  money  could  be  spent — 
education,  housing,  clearance  of  slums,  peaceful  Industrial  devel- 
opment, relief  -  all  are  far  more  appealing  to  me  and  I  would  be  far 
happier  to  expend  these  billions  upon  them,  but  a  war-mad  man 
with  the  mast  tremendous  destructive  power  that  modern  Industry 
has  so  far  constructed  Is  loose,  bent  upon  tearing  down  this  civili- 


zation of  ours.  I  cannot  believe  that  It  will  eventually  succeed. 
This  is  a  time  that  discourages  men's  souls.  As  we  view  the  smoke 
and  flame  and  carnage  of  war.  as  we  see  the  plctuires  of  dead  women 
and  children,  as  we  hear  the  story  of  refugees  machine-gunned  to 
death,  we  Indeed  feel  that  civilization  has  failed.  But  we  must 
have  hope.     We  do  have  hope. 

If  the  history  of  warfare,  carnage,  and  conquerors  teaches  any- 
thing. It  Is  this:  Rulers  may  come  and  go.  but  peoples  live  on. 
Austria,  Poland,  the  Czechs,  Norway.  Denmark.  Holland,  and  Bel- 
glum  are  now  overrun.  It  will  not  long  be  so.  A  victor  with  gun 
in  hand  cannot  forever  hold  a  people  in  subjection.  The  upsurge 
of  civilization  may  seem  stifled  It  will  not  be  so  for  long.  One 
who  flghu  religion  and  morality,  the  church,  and  the  human 
conscience  Is  lost  when  he  chooses  these  foemen.  Let  him  remem- 
ber: He  who  lives  by  the  sword  shall  die  by  the  sword.  Let  him 
recall  the  story  of  the  human  scourges  of  the  past — the  great  con- 
queror of  the  nineteenth  century  died  a  military  prisoner  on  a 
lonely  rock  in  the  South  Atlantic  The  Roman  conqueror  wa» 
assassinated  by  hU  friends.  Neither  built  an  impregnable  empire 
on  the  wreckage  of  conquered  states  Have  we  reason  to  bellev* 
that  fate  will  be  less  kind  to  modern  civilization? 

We  are  determined  tliat  we  shall  not  suffer  as  have  others.  Oad 
has  given  us  the  power  to  resist.  We  will  use  it.  So,  my  fellow 
countrymen.  I  bring  you  from  the  CaplUl  this  message-  Your 
America  will  be  ready.  Toiir  Oovenmient  is  accepting  iU  respon- 
BibUity. 

The  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE^  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    POSTMASTER    GENERAL    FARLEY    AND    LETTERS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  &sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  most  able  addre^  delivered  by  our  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  in  my  home  city  of  Asheville, 
N.  C.  on  last  Monday,  May  27.  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  North  Carolina  Chapter,  National  Association  of  Post- 
masters. 

I  further  ask  permission  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
letter  addressed  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Teague,  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Chapter,  Naticmal  Association  of  Postmasters,  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Hon.  Josiah  W.  Bailey,  under 
date  of  May  23,  and  likewise  a  telegram  by  me  under  date  of 
May  27  to  President  Teague,  which  letter  and  telegram  make 
mention  of  Postmaster  General  Farley's  visit  to  our  home 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  communications 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 

May  23,  1940. 
Mr.  J   R.  Teague, 

Henderson.   N.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Teague:  Thank  you  for  your  letter. 

It  is  not  likely  that  I  will  be  able  to  attend  the  convention, 
which  I  very  greatly  regret.  Let  me  send  you  a  message  of  greet- 
ing to  all  present  and  assurances  of  my  good  wishes,  and  let  me 
also  say  a  word  for  Postmaster  General  Farley. 

Eight  years  ago  Mr.  Farley  was  little  known  to  our  people.  In 
these  8  years  he  has  become  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  has  been  put  to  every  test.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  stood  those  tests  in  an  amazing  way.  He  has  grown 
greater  In  the  estimation  of  our  people  day  by  day.  He  has  come 
out  of  every  trial  a  bigger  man,  and  I  question  whether  he  has 
ever  met  any  American  citizen  without  making  the  Impression 
upxjn  him  of  being  a  man  of  high  character,  great  good  will,  and 
of  the  highest  degree  of  personal  poise.  He  was  once  classified 
as  a  politician  and  a  political  manager.  It  is  usually  difficult  to 
outgrow  this  classification,  but  Mr.  Farley  has  outgrown  It.  He 
is  a  great  figure  In  our  land  in  whom  everyone  has  confidence. 

If  you  will  read  this  to  the  convention,  or  have  the  Introductory 
speaker  to  read  It  when  he  presents  Mr.  Farley,  I  shall  feel  highly 
honored. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Very  trvily  yours, 

Josiah  W.  Bauxt. 
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May  27,  1940.        I 

Hon.  Jack  TEACtr*.  .  I 

President,  North  CaroHna  Postmtuters'  Assocmtum, 

Vanderbilt  Hotel.  AsKeville.  N.  C.  , 
I  »haU  greatly  appreciate  yoiir  expressing  to  those  In  attend- 
ance upon  your  cotiventlon  today  my  sincere  and  genuine  regrets 
that  I  shaU  not  be  aDle  to  be  with  you  and  associates  when  our 
Postmaster  General.  Hon.  James  Parley.  wUl  addrea*  you. 
because  nothing  would  provide  me  with  greater  plea«iire  than  be- 
ing with  you  all  today.  Particularly  am  I  sincerely  regretful  that 
on  accotmt  of  urgent  governmental  matters  requiring  my  at- 
tention in  Senate  at  noon  today  I  shall  not  be  able  to  fuinil  my 
earnest  desire  as  per  previous  plans  to  Introduce  Postmaster  General 
Farley,  which  Invitation  was  so  kindly  extended  by  you.  May  I  say 
that  oior  Postmaster  General  Is  unquestionably  one  at  the  nnest 
characters  I  have  ever  known.  At  aU  Umes  he  radiates  the  ex- 
nresslcn  of  friendship  toward  bis  feUow  man  and  of  all  the  years 
1  have  known  him  I  have  never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word 
about  anyone  rtgardleas  of  who  they  are.  That  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  highest  tributes  that  could  be  paid  to  any  himian  being. 
His  tolerance,  his  benevolence,  his  Americanism,  are  such  as 
might  serve  as  standard  by  which  American  people  cotUd  well 
be  guided  In  view  of  his  sterling  qualities.  His  unselfish  attitude 
In  all  respects  and  his  untiring  efforts  for  upbuUdlng  and  de- 
velopment of  our  beloved  America.    Regards. 

BoBEKT  R.  RrvNcajis. 

ABOKESS  or  HON.  JAIOS  A.  VAKLKT .  POSTMASTBI  CENXaAl.  OF  TH«  UNrTTO 

STATBS 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  with  the  North  Carolina  chapter 
of  the  National  AasocUtion  of  Postmasters.  North  Carolina  is  a 
great  State.  In  business.  Industry,  and  agriculture  It  is  foremost 
among  the  progressive  States  of  the  Union.  I  congratulate  you 
most  heartUy  on  the  progress  you  have  made  and  the  eminence  you 
have  attained  in  the  Postal  Service  of  the  Nation. 

The  unanlmotis  selection  of  yo\ir  distinguished  associate.  Paul 
Tounts  the  able  and  representative  postmaster  of  Charlotte,  as  the 
president  of  the  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Postmasters,  to  not  only  a 
gnat  tribute  to  his  sterling  qualities  of  character  and  leadership, 
but  It  is  also  an  honor  of  which  you  and  every  cltltzen  of  North 
Carolina  may  weU  be  proud.  

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Postal  Service 
is  continuing  to  show  marked  Increases  in  business.  Each  month 
shows  more  revenue  and  more  nutll  volume  than  the  corresponding 
month  in  the  prevlotis  year,  and  I  feel  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Postal  BBtablishment  this  year  will  set  another  all-time  high 
amounting  to  at  least  »756.000.000.  You  know,  and  I  know,  that 
when  business  to  good  In  the  post  office,  business  to  good  everywhere. 
It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  postal  revenues  are  an  accurate 
barometer  of  the  Natlon^s  business. 

The  post  office  U  the  outstanding  example  of  a  business  organiza- 
tion In  Government.  It  Is  the  No.  1  agency  of  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment affecting  directly  the  life  of  every  Individual  In  the  Nation. 
Its  representatives  are  found  performing  their  daUy  tasks  in  every 
city.  town,  and  hamlet.  Their  dally  rounds  carry  them  over  all  of 
the  city  streets,  all  of  the  Important  highways,  and  many  of  the 
unimportant  highways  in  the  rural  areas.  Its  benefits  and  facili- 
ties are  made  available  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  Its  offlclato  and 
employees  are  trained  to  fiinctlon  efficiently  under  all  conditions  at 
all  times.  It  is  a  public  utility  so  large  that  the  average  citizen 
finds  it  difficult  to  visualize  Its  far-fiung  organization  and  operation. 
^nri  has  slmi^y  come  to  accept  the  well-known  fact  that  If  he  writes 
a  letter  or  prepares  a  parcel  and  places  the  necessary  postage  on  it, 
and  deposits  It  In  the  nearest  mall  box.  he  can  do  so  with  full  confi- 
dence that  It  wlH  reach  the  addressee  quickly  and  m  good  order. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  public  to  be  concerned 
about  the  operaUon  of  the  Postal  Service.  It  Is  and  should  always 
be  carried  on  with  such  certainty  and  efficiency  that  public  con- 
cern and  discussion  are  unnecessary.  But  to  you  and  to  me  who 
are  directly  connected  with  the  management  of  Its  affairs  it  be- 
comes a  duty  to  give  careful  thovight  every  hour  of  the  day  to 
Its  successful  operation  and  to  service  Improvements.  That  Is 
the  principal  reason  why  you  maintain  this  splendid  organization 
of  postmasters,  and  that  U  why  I  am  always  happy  to  attend 
meetings  of  this  kind. 

The  organiiaition  of  the  Post  Office  Department  In  Its  head- 
quarters at  Washington  Is  well  set  up.  In  each  of  the  bureaus 
there  are  men  and  women  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
Service,  who  are  Intensely  Interested  In  their  work,  and  who  have 
followed  this  business  as  a  career,  and  who  can  be  counted  u{X)n 
to  safeguard  Its  reputation.  During  my  service  as  Postmaster 
General  I  have  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  improve 
this  organization.  I  have  surrounded  myself  with  men  in  the 
policy-determining  positions  in  whom  you  have  every  confidence. 
I  have  backed  up  these  men  by  selecting  administrative  officials 
with  long  experience  In  the  field  services.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  we  have  the  finest  headquarters  staff  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  It  is  possible  to  bring  together  for  the  effective 
operaUon  of  this  vitally  Important  business.  We  have  gone 
further  than  that. 

We  have  given  more  attention  and  more  careful  consideration 
to  the  selection  of  pxwtmasters.  with  the  result  that  we  have  men 
and  women  in  those  positions  who  are  devoting  their  best  efforts 
to  adequately  serving  the  people  In  their  communities.  We  have 
fostered  legislation  which  does  away  with  the  short  term  for  post- 


masters granting  them  appointments  for  indefinite  periods  dmrtng 
good  behavior,  which  unquestionably  wlU  result  in  letter  service 
and  better  morale  of  postal  employees. 

We  have  approved  and  have  urged  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
liberalizing  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  working  conditions  of  the 
employees  generaUy.  I  am  quite  siire  that  we  are  the  largest 
business  organization  in  the  world  that  guarantees  life  tenure  to 
such  a  great  majority  of  its  employees  with  a  guaranteed  income 
and  with  the  assurance  to  the  employees  that  their  hours  of 
service  will  be  regulated  on  a  reasonable  basis  that  leaves  them 
ample  time  for  recreation  and  rest  We  shall  continue  to  give 
first  consideration  to  the  matter  of  service  to  the  public,  and 
second  only  to  that  we  shall  be  alert  and  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  provide  better  working  conditions  for  the 
employees. 

Of  cotu^e.  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  our  obligation  to  the 
taxpayers,  for  I  know  It  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  whatever 
money  we  spend  over  and  above  the  actual  revenues  of  the  serv- 
ice must  be  taken  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  which 
means  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the  post  office  renders  the 
character  of  service  that  should  enable  it.  imder  wise  and  careful 
management,  to  pay  Its  own  way:  and  as  you  know,  in  all  but  1 
year  of  full  operation  under  my  administration  as  Postmaster 
General,  the  Department  has  more  than  paid  Its  way  from  that 
part  of  its  operations  which  It  renders  to  the  public  for  hire. 
This  to  a  fine  record,  and  I  am  Indeed  grateful  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you  who  are  connected  with  the  Postal  Service  for  this 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  made  this  possible.  With  the 
continued  Increase  in  mall  volume  It  to.  of  course,  necessary  to 
Increase  our  expenditures,  but  I  am  quite  sure  ttiat  the  efficiency 
of  the  organization  is  improving  with  this  Increase  in  business  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  confidently  expect  even  better  resiilts  In 
the  future.     I  have  no  doubt  of  thto. 

Since  I  have  been  Postmaster  General  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  associate  with  and  observe  postmasters  and  p)cstal  employees.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  personnel  of  thto  Department  for  loyalty. 
Industry,  and  efficiency  to  not  excelled  by  any  other  group  In  Amer- 
ica. I  know  that  the  people  of  thto  Nation  appreciate  the  line  work 
you  are  doing,  and  that  is  another  reason  why  I  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities  to  attend  your  meetings,  so  that  I  can  tell  you 
about  these  things  and  thank  you  for  your  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion. Postmasters  are  doing  good  work  and  postal  employees  are 
doing  a  fine  Job  because  they  are  good  people,  carefully  selected, 
and  happy  In  their  Jobs. 

We  have  somewhat  rigid  disciplinary  policies  In  the  post  office. 
If  It  were  otherwise  ruch  a  large  organization  could  not  be  so  well 
timed  and  so  serviceable  to  the  people.  We  avoid,  however,  any 
harsh  or  unfriendly  attitude  toward  our  own  people  or  to  the  public. 
We  have  a  friendly  organization  that  to  eager  to  serve  I  am  sure 
that  the  postmasters  of  the  State  of  North  CaroUoa  understand  and 
appreciate  the  importance  of  their  positions  and  that  they  will  do 
their  part  m  maintaining  the  high  standards  set  for  them  by  the 
Department.  If  this  to  to  be  accomplished,  however,  no  one  can 
assume  a  self-satisfied  air  and  take  it  for  granted  that  everything 
to  all  right.  On  the  contrary,  eternal  vigilance  to  required  If  we  are 
to  maintain  efficiency  and  service,  which  is  so  Important.  We  dare 
not  relax  In  the  matter  of  Buper\-lsion  even  for  a  day. 

In  the  headquarters  at  Washington  we  formulate  policies,  make 
regulations,  and  from  the  executive  standpoint  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  entire  postal  establishment,  but  you  folks  in  the  field,  who 
are  facing  the  everyday  problems,  are  the  ones  who  actually  make 
and  maintain  the  Departments  record  for  service.  Some  of  you 
may  at  times  feel  that  possibly  your  part  Is  not  of  great  Impor- 
tance; but  let  me  assure  you  that  the  postmaster  or  employee  In 
the  smallest  post  office,  or  the  person  in  the  most  exalted  position 
In  the  service,  is  important  in  his  place,  and  without  his  sincere 
cooperation  and  vigilance  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  organization 
would  be  Impaired. 
You  know  that  while   millions  of  pieces  of  mail   matter  are 

deposited  in   the  post  offices  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Nation 

every  day.  much  of  It  so  deposited  is  intended  for  delivery  in  the 

smaller    communities   and   on    the    rural   routes.      The    large    pest 

offices  would  not  be  so  large  If  they  handled  only  local  business. 

I    Likewise,  the  small  post  offices  would  not  be  so  successful  If  their 

I    activities  were  limited  to  local  communities.    Tou  must  keep  before 

'    you  always  the  fact  that  the  Postal  Service  of  the  United  States  is  an 

:    efficient  organization  because  It  is  made  up  of  thousands  of  small 

'    organizations  and  units  maintained  within  the  system  itself.     Tou 

should  be  proud  of  the  part  you  play  in  this  great  business,  and 

you  niay  be  assured  that  I  personally  appreciate  everything  you  do  to 

make  It  function  so  smoothly 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  find  so  many  postmasters  In  attend- 
ance at  this  meeting.  By  coming  here  you  shew  that  you  have 
more  than  a  passing  interest  In  your  Job:  that  you  are  anxious  and 
wiUlng  to  Join  with  others  associated  in  the  same  business  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  that  will  help  you  in  the  solution  of  your  local 
problems.  This  establishment  has  t)een  in  existence  for  a  long, 
long  time,  and  I  doubt  that  any  condition  could  or  would  develop 
in  any  section  of  North  Carolina  that  has  not  existed  before  in  seme 
other  section  of  the  State 

Therefore,    when    you    come    to    these    annual    meetings   you    are 

almost  sure  to  find  help   in   the  solution  of  your  local  difficulties 

either  by  general  dLscusslon  In  the  meeting  itself  or  by  private 

'    discussion    with    fellow   postmasters,   posi. -office    inspectors,   or   the 

1    offlclato  of  the  Department.     Aside  from  that  it  gives  you  an  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  know  your  fellow  workers,  to  cultivate  friendships  which 
are  lasting,  and  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  people  with 
whom  you  interchange  maito  and  contact  in  the  transaction  of 
Other  postal  business.  Where  there  to  a  general  understanding 
among  men  and  women  there  to  good  will,  success,  and  happiness. 
These  meetings  also  give  me  and  the  staff  of  the  Department 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  you  and  securing  from  you  first  hand 
your  viewpoint  on  the  things  we  are  doing  in  Washington.  This 
Is  very  helpful  to  us.  I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  and 
look  forward  to  these  meetings  with  genuine  pleasure  May  I 
again  congratulate  you  on  this  fine  State  chapter  of  the  National 
A.«*ociation  of  Postmasters  and  wish  you  wide  and  continued 
success. 


Senator  McNary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


ARTICLES   FROM   NEW   YORK  TIMES  AND  LIFE  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  written  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  a  well- 
known  editor  of  Portland.  Oreg..  reviewing  the  political  situa- 
tion in  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Neuberger's  article  includes  the 
information  that  our  beloved  minority  leader  is  exceedingly 
popular  in  his  home  State,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  in  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia will  be  cast  for  their  senior  Senator  for  President. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  at  the  same  time  another  article  from  Port- 
land. Oreg..  as  printed  in  the  magazine  Life,  commenting  in  a 
complimentary  way  on  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
McNaryI  as  a  Presidential  possibility. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times) 
McN.^RTS    CitANcfs    Stir    Oregon    Hopes— Backers    Contend    He 

Could  Win  Farm  and  Liberal  Votes  Away  From  New  Dealers 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Portland  Oreg  .  May  4  —In  Virginia,  on  the  far  off  Atlantic  sea- 
board. studenUs  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  held  a  mock 
national  political  convention  last  week  and  nominated  Senator 
Charles  L  McNart.  of  Oregon,  as  the  Republican  Party's  candidate 
for  President  This  news  from  the  other  side  of  the  continent 
ha.s  been  accepted  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  a  happy  omen. 

Republicans  here  resolutely  maintain  that  Mr.  McNakt,  who  Is 
the  minority  leader  In  the  United  States  Senate,  has  a  real  chance 
to  be  the  standard  bearer  of  his  party.  Supporters  of  Senator 
McNart  are  describing  him  as  a  Republican  who  Is  progressive  but 
not  un.sound,  the  Portland  Oregonlan.  one  of  the  foremost  Re- 
publican newspapers  in  the  West,  presented  him  this  week  as  "a 
veteran  of  the  Senate  who  is  liberal  and  has  the  respect  of  his 
collcagups  ■■ 

The  chief  argument  put  forward  by  the  adherents  of  Senator 
McNart  Ls  that  he  could  lasso  farm,  labor,  and  liberal  votes  now 
regarded  a.s  safely  corralled  by  the  new  dealers  Although  at  the 
■tart  of  this  session  of  Congress  he  was  unanimously  reelected 
spokesman  for  his  party,  Mr  McNart  sometimes  breaks  with  the 
regular    Republicans    to    back    administration    proposals. 

ON    PRETERENTTAL    BALLOT 

Senator  McNarts  name  will  be  on  the  Oregon  preferential  ballot 
at  thi«!  States  prlmarv  election.  May  17.  He  is  expected  to  get  an 
overwhelming  endorsement  from  the  vot«rR,  although  the  Oregon 
Voter,  a  Journal  of  business  and  finance,  has  l>een  urging  a  write-in 
campaign  for  Thomas  E   Dewey. 

In  his  home  State.  Senator  McNart  enjoys  a  standing  which  his 
eponsors  contend  could  be  hl.s  nationally  as  well.  Party  conserva- 
tives with  only  a  few  exceptions,  support  him  So  do  the  Insur- 
gent Republicans  who  advocate  public  ownership  of  electric  power 
»nd  simUar  prnpofials  closely  akin  to  the  New  Deal  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  In  Oregon  has  long  been  friendly  to  Mr  Mc- 
Nart and  his  crupade  for  the  Umatilla  Dam  was  pralsrd  this  week 
by  the  Oregon  Commonwealth  Federation,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  Congress  of  Indusulal  Organizations 

The  strategy  of  Senator  McNary  enthusiasts  is  based  on  hopes  of 
a  deadlock  at  the  convention  between  the  two  dominant  candi- 
dates. Mr  Dewey  and  Senator  Taft.  They  t>elieve  the  hour  for 
tbe  Oregon  aspirant  will  strike  if  this  devclope. 


[From  Life  J 


m'nart's  chancks 

Portland,  Oreo.— Republicans  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  begin- 
ning to  maintain  that  the  strongest  possible  candidate  the  party 
could  select  is  Senator  Charles  L.  McNart.  of  Oregon,  minority 
leader  in  the  United  States  Senate.  This  claim  gathers  emphasis 
with  passing  weeks.  It  is  t>ased  on  the  belief  that  the  O.  O.  P.  must 
get  the  farm  vote  to  win  the  election. 

As  McNaets  backers  see  it.  the  Republicans  will  make  decisive 
gains  In  the  Industrial  East  regardless  of  whom  they  nominate. 
The  election  will  be  decided  In  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Far  West. 
Who  among  the  Republicans  would  have  as  good  a  chance  In  these 
areas  as  McNart? 

So  far  as  his  congressional  voting  record  Is  concerned.  McNary 
Is  sitting  pretty.  He  has  opposed  the  New  Deal  on  such  funda- 
mentals as  the  court -packing  bill.  Government  reorganization,  and 
scandals  in  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  gone  along  with 
virtually  the  whole  social-welfare  program  and  has  excelled  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  a  desire  to  aid  the  farmers. 

When  Senator  Taft.  in  February,  proposed  to  slice  $5,000,000  off 
the  appropriation  for  the  T.  V.  A..  McNart  resisted.  This  gives  him 
the  friendliness  or  beneficent  neutrality  of  Senator  Gkorgk  Norkis 
and  other  public-power  boosters.  At  the  same  time  McNart.  as 
Republican  floor  leader,  has  the  solid  backing  of  the  G.  Q.  P. 
regulars. 

Early  In  1936  the  late  Senator  Jim  Couzens.  multimillionaire  Pro- 
gressive Republican  from  Michigan,  wanted  McNart  to  run  for  the 
Presidency.  He  offered  to  put  up  $100,000  to  start  the  campaign. 
McNart  scribbled  something  on  the  back  of  a  Senate  restaurant 
menu  and  slid  it  across  the  table  to  Couzens; 

"The  Presidential  bee  Is  a  deadly  bug. 
I've  seen  it  work  on  others. 
O,  Lord,  protect  me  from  Its  hug 
And  let  It  sting  my  brothers.' 

Now  McNart  has  changed  his  mind  slightly.  His  name  Is  entered 
on  the  Oregon  primary  ballot  for  the  Presidential  referendum  May 
17.  He  will  have  the  delegates  from  his  home  State  and  the  backing 
or  sympathy  of  the  delegates  from  neighboring  Western  States,  such 
as  Idaho.  Washington,  and  Montana.  His  friends  think  that  at  the 
show-down  he  will  emerge  as  the  one  G.  O.  P.  candidate  capable  ot 
cinching  the  rural  vote  and  victory. 


The  President's  Talk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  of  May  27.  1940,  entitled  "The 
President's  Talk." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Birmingham   (Ala.)   News  of  May  27.  1940] 

THE    PRESUJENT'S    TALK 

President  Roosevelt  was  never  more  earnest  In  a  "fireside  talk" 
to  the  Nation  than  he  was  last  night.  Seldom,  If  ever,  It  seema 
to  us,  has  he  been  more  effective. 

It  was  a  characteristically  frank  talk  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  made 
to  the  American  people.  One  can  hardly  imagine  how  It  would 
be  possible  for  the  Nation's  leader.  In  a  time  of  the  gravest  trouble 
abroad  and  of  great  concern  at  home,  to  speak  more  plainly  and 
more  frankly  about  the  matters  which  he  discussed. 

This  speech  was  sorely  needed.  Various  Individuals  and  various 
groups,  since  the  President's  defense  message  to  Congress,  have 
been  engaging  in  sniping  attacks  on  the  administration's  policies. 
Many  rash  and  ill-considered  comments  have  been  made  by  men 
in  political  life  and  by  others.  Including  some  newspaper  writers 
who  have  been  chronic  critics  of  the  New  Deal.  Many  things  have 
been  said,  apparently  through  sheer  Ignorance,  that  are  demon- 
strably untrue. 

President  Roosevelt  forcefully  demonstrated  the  untruthfulness 
of  f-ome  of  these  statements  in  his  talk  last  night.  Calmly  and 
without  any  show  of  anger  or  personal  resentment,  but  with  a 
profound  feeling  of  concern,  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  due  notice  of  the 
criticism — usually  either  petty  or  altogether  unfounded — of  the 
defense  measures  which  have  been  followed  by  the  United  States 
In  the  last  7  years  and  of  the  expanded  program  which  the  Presi- 
dent now  proposes. 
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By  citing  the  figures  on  the  greatly  Increased  Army  and  Navy 
expendltxires  during  hla  administration  over  the  previom  7  years, 
and  the  concrete  results  already  achieved  In  terms  of  additional 
warships  planee  and  productive  capacity  for  planes  and  increased 
Army  and  Navy  personnel  President  Roosevelt  showed  up  the  mis- 
representations of  those  who  have  been  picturing  o\xx  defenses 
as  weak  and  Implying  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  been 
negligent  on  this  score.  The  President's  speech  shovUd  silence  that 
sort  of  talk. 

Well  did  Mr.  Roosevelt  say,  "Let  us  have  done  with  both  fears  and 
Illusions.'  While  we  urgenUy  require  stronger  defenses  in  view 
of  the  situation  abroad,  we  need  not  have  undue  fears  concern- 
ing the  strength  of  our  defenses  now;  nor  should  we  have  any 
Illusions  concerning  the  possible  danger  to  our  national  security 
which  time  may  bring,  if  the  Allies  are  defeated,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  for  increasing  our  arms  heavily. 

We  must  be  on  gtiard.  too,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  warned,  against  all 
kinds  of  subversive  activities,  including  not  only  "fifth  colusins" 
and  Trojan  horses,  but  also  the  undermining  propaganda  and  dis- 
aension  which  he  branded  "undiluted  poison." 


Gallup  Poll  on  War  Sentiment  in  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28 ) .  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  OBORGB  OALLDP 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  by  Dr.  George  Gallup  in  which  he  advises  that  war 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  has  risen  but  slightly  since 
Germany's  invasion  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  other 
words  it  appears  that  the  American  people  are  determined 
to  stay  clear  of  the  European  War  insofar  as  our  sending 
soldiers  abroad  is  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

The  Gallttp  Poli^-War  Skwtimint  in  Ui»tted  States  Rises  Smcs 

Nazi  Invasion  But  Remains   13  to  1  Against  Entry 
(By   Dr    Oeoree   Gallup,   director,   American   Institute    of   Public 

'  Opinion) 

PRiNcirroN  N  J..  May  28. — SenUmcnt  for  going  to  war  with 
Germany  has  Increaaed  since  the  Nazi  Invasion  of  HoUand  and 
Belgium  May  9,  but  the  increase  has  been  less  than  4  percent.  A 
Nation-wide  survey  Just  completed  finds  the  country  still  more 
than  13  to  1  against  American  entrance  Into  the  conflict. 

For  many  months  studies  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  have  found  two  l>aslc  alms  governing  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  war— first,  to  do  everything  possible 
to  aid  the  Allies:  but,  second,  to  stay  out  of  the  war.  The  events 
of  recent  weeks  have  caused  Increaaed  sentiment  for  helping  the 
Allies  by  every  means  "short  of  war."*  but  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  other  basic  attitude — to  keep  out  of  the  fighting. 

TUND   or   SZNTIMZNT 

The  trend  of  sentiment  on  going  to  war  with  Germany  has 
been  as  foUowa: 

"Do  you  think  the  United  States  shoxild  declare  war  on  Germany 
and  send  oxir  Army  and  Navy  abroad  to  fight?" 


Wh*n  war  started  (September  1W9)- 

October 

December.  

After  inva-sion  of  Norway  (April  IMO) .^..... 

Today  (since  invasion  of  Holland.  Beldam,  and  Krance). 


Percent 


Yes 


6.0 
5.0 
3.5 
3.7 
7.0 


No 


M.0 
»5.0 
96.5 
9n.3 
fla.0 


war  fever  of  any  appreciable  size  has  been  generated.  What  wUl 
happen  to  American  sentiment  If  the  Nazis  unleash  a  furious 
bombing  assault  against  England,  or  threaten  Canada,  remains  to 

UNITED  STATES  NOT  APATHETIC 

The  comparative  absence  of  warlike  sentiment  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  Nation  looks  with  Indifference  on  what  U  tran- 
spiring abroad.  ».        . 

Publlc-oplnlon  surveys  have  consistently  shown  that  national 
sympathy  Is  overwhelmingly  with  the  British  and  French,  and  that 
feeling  against  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  regime  has  been  mounting  since 
the  invasion  of  Austria  In  1938.  When  war  broke  out  last  autumn 
a  survey  found  the  voters  In  favor  of  lifting  the  American  arms 
embargo  in  order  to  help  England  and  France. 

In  a  more  recent  survey  a  large  majority  said  they  would  prefer 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  who  promLsed  the  Allies  all  the  help  they 
need  short  of  going  to  war  than  to  vote  for  a  candidate  who  prom- 
ised no  more  help  than  Is  now  being  given.  A  smaU  majority  like- 
wise favor  sending  warpianes  to  the  Allies  on  credit  If  they  cannot 
pay  cash. 

Adjournment  of  Politics 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  29  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  relation  between  events  In  the  war 
and  the  Uend  of  sentiment.  Some  observers  thought  the  Nazi 
Invasion  of  Norway,  with  lU  bombing  of  open  towns,  would  pro- 
foundly affect  America's  attitude  of  aloofness.  Actually,  accord- 
ing to  ttl«  snrvey.  thtfe  was  Uttle  change. 

The  tlxf^ktic  and  'world -ahaklng  Invasion  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
giiim  a  #rtk  later  txoQght  a  net  increase  of  about  3  percent  in 
war  wntUnent.    But  It  U  clear  that,  for  the  present,  at  least,  no 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  I  believe  to 
be  timely.  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late.  It  is  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribime  of  May  24  entitled  "Let's  Adjourn 
Politics.  • 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  tc  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  24.  1940] 
let's  adjoukn  POLmcs 

General  Hysteria  is  riding  off  in  all  directions  in  Washington  and 
New  York.  His  radio  commentator  and  columnist  lieutenants  are 
shrilling  nonsense  about  coalition  Cabinets  and  postponing  the 
election.  The  new  dealers  are  cleverly  exploiting  the  panic  in 
western  Europe  In  the  hope  of  instilling  similar  panic  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  They  are  raising  the  cry  that  in  this  crisis  (which 
in  Its  domestic  aspects  is  largely  of  their  manufacture)  the  Nation 
must  adjourn  politics. 

All  right;  let's  adjourn  politics 

Let's  adjourn  the  political  manipulation  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Beard. 

Let's  adjourn  the  use  of  W  P.  A.  funds  and  the  ruthless  Intimida- 
tion of  W.  P.  A.  workers  to  elect  Democratic  politicians  to  ofllc.v 

Let's  adjourn  Henry  Wallace's  pohtlcal  Juggling  of  agricultural 
subsidies  to  buy  farm  votes. 

Let's  adjourn  the  political  use  of  the  Walsh-Healey  bill  to 
bludgeon  manufacturers  supplying  the  Government  into  letting  the 
lady  fellow  traveler  in  the  Labor  Department  fix  their  wage  rates. 

Let's  adjourn  the  political  fixing  of  hours  of  labor  under  the 
wage-hour  bill,  which  is  hamstringing  efforts  to  expand  Industrial 
production  essential  to  our  own  and  the  Allies'  defense. 

Let's  adjourn  Secretary  Mcrgenthau's  and  Mr.  Bccles*  political 
manlpiolaticn  of  the  money  market  to  divert  funds  into  the  admin- 
istration's deficit  financing 

Let's  adjourn  the  punitive  tax  schedules  that  have  prevented  In- 
dustrial expansion  in  order  to  perpettiate  unemployment  as  a  vested 
Interest  of  the  New  Deal  politicians. 

Let's  adjourn  the  political  waste  of  the  Nations  substance  on 
T.  V.  A..  Grand  Coulee.  Passamaquoddy.  and  all  the  other  ventures 
Into  state  socialism  and  screwball  engineering  and  economics. 

Let's  adjourn  the  political  ftimg  of  prices  under  the  Oufley  Act. 
which  is  loading  millions  of  dollars  of  additional  costs  on  Industry 
and  home  owners  m  order  to  repay  another  installment  of  the 
Roosevelt  campaign  fund  debt  to  John  L.  Lewis. 

Let's  adjourn  Donald  Duck  Ickes  and  the  rest  of  the  verbal 
tarantulas  who  have  spent  the  last  7  years  fanning  claas  hatred  In 
America. 

Let's  adjourn  the  political  use  of  Federal  funds  by  State  political 
machines  by  enacting  the  Hatch  bill,  which  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration has  succeeded  in  killing  in  Congress. 

Let's  adjourn  progress  toward  a  Nazi  legal  system  by  passing  the 
W^alter  bill  to  give  proper  court  review  of  the  rulings  of  New  Deal 
administrative  tyrants. 

Above  all,  let's  adjourn  the  scaremongerlng  that  la  trying  to 
convince  the  Nation  that  the  United  States  Is  in  danger  of  Invasion 
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day  after  tomorrow,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  plausible 
the  cry  of  'Let's  adjourn  politics." 

All  this  isn't  the  kind  of  politics  that  the  new  dealers  want 
adjourned.  President  Roosevelt  has  said  that  there  will  be  no 
relaxing  of  what  he  misrepresents  as  his  social  reforms.  Secretary 
Iforgenthau  has  told  the  plane  manufacturers  that  private  Industry 
will  get  the  first  chance  to  build  50.000  planes,  adding  in  effect 
that  the  Government  Is  going  to  keep  right  on  beating  them  over 
the  head  while  they  try 

It  Is  only  the  other  fellow's  politics  that  the  new  dealers  want 
to  adjourn. 

Educational  Orders  Essential  to  War 
Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29,  1940 


MEMORANDA    FROM    WAR    DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
war-preparedness  program.  I  want  to  point  out  the  need 
for  an  enlarged  program  of  research  and  development  and 
Industrial  mobilization.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  no 
country  wUl  attack  America  with  its  130,000.000  people, 
with  its  tremendous  natural  resources,  its  unequaled  indus- 
trial power,  if  America  is  prepared. 

Educational  orders,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  vital  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  part  of  any  program  of  Industrial  mobiliza- 
tion. It  is  only  through  educational  orders,  in  my  Judgment. 
that  we  can  mobilize  the  tremendous  industrial  power  in 
this  country.  By  industrial  power  I  mean  not  only  the 
mobilization  of  our  industrial  phsrsical  power,  but  I  mean 
the  mobilization  of  the  mental  power  of  the  industrial  giants 
who  have  made  this  Nation  the  greatest  industrial  Nation 
in  the  world. 

On  June  21.  1939,  when  this  House  had  under  discussion 
the  War  Department  appropriation  bill.  I  used  the  following 
language : 

Everyone  concedes  that  Germany  has  attained  her  present  air 
and  military  power  by  vising  to  the  limit  the  industrial  power 
within  Germany  The  War  Department  program  providing  for 
educational  orders  under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Mr.  Johnson,  was  Intended  to  mobilize  and  make 
avaUable  in  case  of  emergency  the  tremendous  industrial  power 
In   this  country. 

To  me.  the  .mobilization  of  the  Indtistrlal  power  In  case  of 
emergency  Is  the  most  important  part  of  the  program  of  the 
President.  The  plan  calls  for  tools  and  dies  and  Jigs  to  manufac- 
ture war  material  In  quantities  required  during  wartime.  Be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  manufacttire  such  material  In  quantity 
required  we  were  compelled  to  use  the  Enfield  rifle  and  the 
75-  and  155-milllmeter  cannon  and  to  disregard  our  Springfield 
rifle  and  our  3-  and  6-lnch  cannon. 

Only  by  Industrial  mcblUzatlon  and  educational  orders  can  we 
hope,  in  case  of  war.  to  manufacture  and  supply  an  army  of  any 
sire  with  the  arms  and  ammunition  required  in  wartime  Again, 
to  me  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  entire  program.  If 
this  bill  is  passed  we  will  find  not  only  that  we  are  not  putting  our 
Idle  airplane  factories  at  work  and  that  a  few  large  factories  are 
going  to  get  fat  contracts,  but  we  will  learn  that  the  committee  In 
this  bill  h.-is  cut  the  educational  orders  more  than  50  percent.  The 
excuse  of  the  committee  was  that  the  appropriation  for  this  item 
was  for  2  years,  and  they  allowed  for  1  year  only.  The  entire  con- 
struction program  covers  a  period  of  2  years,  including  the  airplane 
construction.     This  Is  the  only  Item  In  the  bill  which  was  cut  60 

I  submit  thnt  if  it  Is  wise  and  good  legislation  to  appropriate 
at  this  Ume  money  for  a  2-year  program  on  airplanes  and  other 
materials,  then  it  is  also  wise  to  appropriate  for  2  years  on  the  cdu- 
catlonal-ordors  program  As  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  the  War  De- 
partment can  be  assured  of  a  second-year  appropriation  they  are 
going  to  be  seriously  handicapped  In  carrying  out  this  educational 
orders  program. 

The  committee  this  year  again  cut  the  educational  orders 
down  from  $16,000,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  Senate  restored  the 
full  amount.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  conference  committee. 
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of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  the  House  will  adopt  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  educational -orders  program  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Honorable  Louis  Johnson.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  I 
recently  requested  Mr.  Johnson  to  send  one  of  his  best  men  to 
my  office  that  I  might  go  over  the  matter  with  him  and  verify 
the  facts  which  I  have.    This  he  did. 

The  three  branches  of  the  War  Department  that  require 
educational  orders  are  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the 
office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and  the  office  of  the  Chiel  of 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

■nie  Chief  of  Ordnance  was  instructed  to  furnish  me  with 
a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  the  production  program 
for  1940  and  1941  and  the  number  of  different  facilities  or 
factories  that  would  supply  their  needs  for  those  2  years; 
also  a  statement  showing  what  the  ordnance  procurement 
program  would  require  during  the  first  year  of  hostilities  to 
supply  an  initial  force  of  1,000,000  men.  The  office  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  and  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  were  instructed  to  furnish  me 
with  similar  information.  This  information  was  furnished 
me  through  the  AssisUnt  Secretary  of  War  at  my  request, 
and  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Was  Dcpaktment, 
Omcx  or  thi  Chocf  of  Osonancs, 

Washington.  May  22.  1940. 
Memorandum  for:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 

(Attention   Colonel   Kimball.) 
Subject:   Statement    of   educational    order   funds. 

1.  The  1940  production  program  of  the  Ordnance  Department  la 
approximately  $150,000,000. 

2.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  funds  which  will  be  available 
to  the  Ordnance  Department  for  production  orders  In  IMl  wUl  be 
$260,000,000.  .      ,„ 

3.  In  placing  orders  with  Industry  In  1940  there  were  only  19 
different  facUiUes  which  received  contracts  amounUng  to  $500,000 
and  over.  .   ^^ 

4  It  is  estimated  that  In  1941  there  will  not  be  to  exceed  60 
facilities  receiving  education  through  production  contracts  exceed- 
ing In  price  $500,000. 

5  Production  orders  are  considered  the  best  education  possible. 
However,  the  1941  funds,  mainly  »250.000.000,  are  relatively  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  planned  war  program  Involving 
approximately  three  and  one-half  bilUon  dollars  In  the  first  year 
of  a  war. 

6.  An  ordnance  war-procurement  program  will  Involve  approxi- 
mately 1.000  facilities  with  contracts  averaging  $3,500,000  each. 

7.  Because  of  the  business  risk  Involved  In  producing  specialised 
ordnance  equipment  for  which  there  Is  no  commercial  parallel, 
relatively  few  facilities  are  in  a  position  to  take  on  Government 
work  in  peacetime.  Consequently,  there  will  be  a  great  many 
repeaters  getting  1941  contracts  which  also  produced  imder  the 
1940  program. 

For  the  Chief  of  Ordnance: 

A.  B.  QtriNTON,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  Ordnance  Department,  Assistant, 

Wah  Depahtmint, 
Omcx  OF  thi:  Chief  Signal  Omcxa, 

Washington.  May  22,  1940. 

Memorandum  for:  Col.  H.  K.  Rutherford. 

Subject:  Justification  of  the  Signal  Corps  educational  orders  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 
In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  your  office  the  fol- 
lowing is  offered  in  an  effort  to  Justify  the  Signal  Corps  educational 
orders  program  that  has  been  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

1.  Under  existing  law  educational  orders  provide  the  only  means 
whereby  the  Signal  Corps  can  use  selection  In  placing  production 
orders. 

(a)  Examination  of  past  records  shows  concltislvely  that  a  few 
manufacturers,  and  continuously  the  same  ones,  are  the  successful 
bidders  securing  current  orders,  resulting  In  only  a  few  having  been 
employed  In  the  manufactxxre  of  Signal  Corps  Items. 

(b)  The  examination  of  records  shows  that  quite  often  some  of 
the  strongest,  as  well  as  most  reputable  Arms,  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  defense,  either  do  not  bid.  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
manufacturers  find  It  more  profitable  to  produce  goods  at  a  higher 
margin,  or  If  they  do  bid,  are  not  the  low  bidders.  This  results  In 
a  condition  In  which  some  of  the  most  desirable  manufacturers  are 
not  familiar  with  manufacturing  Signal  Corps  items. 

2.  Only  through  educational  orders  are  manxifacturers  required  to 
furnish  production  analyses,  which  Include  sources  of  contributory 
Items,  raw  materials,  related  data,  and  disclose  bottlenecks. 

(a)  When  normal  production  Is  completed  and  the  goods  received, 
the  account  is  closed.  No  information  is  furnished  of  any  bottle- 
neck with  regard  to  shortage  of  labor,  inadequate  machinery,  con- 
tributory items,   and  raw   materials  unless  something   unusual  la 
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presented:  whereas  educational  orders  are  subject  to  critical  analysis 
with  respect  to  every  phase  of  production. 

(b)  Bottlenecks  In  production  and  In  the  flow  of  raw  materials 
have  been  dlacloeed  by  the  educational  orders  program  In  connection 
with  telephone  EE-«  and  wire  110-B.  Such  disclosure  will  be  of 
Inestimable  value  in  a  national  emergency. 

3.  Only  through  the  use  of  educational  orders  can  a  relatively 
large  production  rate  be  assxired. 

(a)  Studies  of  results  of  the  educational -orders  program  In  the 
Signal  Corps  show  that  under  educational  orders  for  telephone,  a 
dally  productive  capacity  of  1,000  telephones  a  day  will  be  assured. 
m  contradistinction  to  the  production  rate  of  200  per  day  as  demon- 
strated from  productive  orders  In  the  past. 

4.  Only  by  the  use  of  educational  orders  can  a  full  utilization  of 
the  large  production  capabilities  of  the  United  States  be  realized 

(a)  Requirements  based  on  the  1940  mobilization  plan,  which  It 
Is  tjelieved  may  be  Insignificant  In  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, require  the  maximum  effort  In  scheduling  the  manufacturer 
to  produce  Items  for  the  production  of  which  he  has  had  no 
experience.  ,^  ^ 

(1 )  It  Is  confidently  believed  that  6  to  8  months  could  be  saved  In 
connection  with  tooling  up  and  learning  how  to  manufacture,  and 
arranging  for  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  raw  materials.  The  most 
convincing  example  of  this  can  be  found  In  aircraft  radio.  Aircraft- 
radio  production  based  on  5.500  planes  Is,  on  the  face  of  It.  not 
significant  compared  to  a  proposed  50.000-plane  air  force.  But, 
based  on  even  5.500.  and  with  the  knowledge  that  there  are  only 
6  or  7  aircraft  manufacturers,  the  Signal  Corps  has  made  plans 
predicated  on  the  hope  that  through  the  educational-orders  pro- 
gram certain  reputable  radio  manufacturers  could  be  educated  In 
manufacturing  specific  sets  that  have  been  manufactured  by  these 
aircraft  producers,  but  In  quantities  far  short  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  those  now  visible 

(b)  A  large  number  of  radio  sets  now  being  made  are  done  so  at 
the  comparative  pace  of  hand  production.  Radio  maniifacturlng 
plants  could  be  utilized  for  accelerated  production  of  components 
m  a  development  that  must,  of  necessity,  come  in  an  emergency. 

(c)  Even  though  there  has  been  a  reluctance  to  freeze  design 
of  aircraft  radio  equipment  In  order  that  the  latest  developments 
could  be  incorporated,  yet  It  Is  now  Imperative  that  the  best 
possible  design  be  frozen  and  efforts  be  concentrated  on  securing 
quantity  production.  The  educational  order  makes  this  possible. 
The  design  that  has  been  frozen  can  be  the  subject  of  an  edu- 
cational order  with  mldwestern  radio  manufacturers,  thus  reliev- 
ing the  aircraft  radio  manufacturer  who  has  been  a  qua.sl 
designer,  developer,  and  custom  producer  so  that  these  facilities 
could  be  kept  for  utilization  In  an  effort  to  keep  step  with  the 
latest  development  resulting  from  lessons  learned  from  this 
strangest  of  all  warfare. 

5  The  Indiscriminate  placing  of  production  orders  under  exist- 
ing law  and  without  coordination  runs  the  risk  of  upsetting  all 
procurement  planning  work  that  has  been  undertaken  in  the  past 
20  years. 

(a)  Facilities  have  been  allocated,  schedules  placed,  and  arrange- 
ments made  that  can  be  activated  only  through  the  educational 
orders  program,  or  allocation  and  negotiation. 

(b)  The  placing  of  prodvictlon  orders  under  existing  law  not 
only  disregards,  but  actually  threatens  to  upset,  all  existing 
planning  arrangements,  violating  the  lessons  that  should  have 
been  learned  from  America's  experience  In  the  past  war,  and 
heedless  of  the  teaching  of  the  Industrial  College,  and  the  policy 
that  has  been  enunciated  by  the  Planning  Branch,  and  so  ably 
sponsored  by  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

For  the  Chief  Signal  Officer:  Clyde  L.  Eastman, 

Colonel,    Signal   Corps,   Executive. 

Wa«  Department, 
OmcK  CHnsF.  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  22,  1940. 
Memorandum  for  Lt.  Col.  A.  R.  Kimball.  Office  of  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War. 

1.  Pursuant  to  your  telephonic  request,  the  following  explanation 
cf  the  need  for  educational  orders  appropriations  in  addition  to 
contemplated  production  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  Is 
submitted : 

2  Many  of  the  Items  for  which  production  appropriations  have 
been  requested  are  not  duplicated  In  the  educational  order  pro- 
gram. Some  of  these,  such  as  steel  containers  and  gas-mask  repair 
kits,  can  be  made  by  Industry  without  appreciable  preliminary 
education,  while  In  the  case  of  Items  such  as  the  standard  service 
gas  mask  the  education  of  Industry  has  been  completed  as  far  as 
the  assembly  of  this  Item  Is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  large  percentage  of  contemplated  produc- 
tion for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  accomplished  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  owing  to  the  inunediate  need  for  these  items  and  to  the 
fact  that  Industry  Is  not  now  prepared  to  undertake  their  manu- 
facture. Thus  the  problem  of  making  up  the  supply  deficiency 
during  the  fiscal  year  1941  will  be  solved  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  appropriations,  but  no  provision  would  thereby  be  made  for 
educating  industry  to  produce  these  Items  in  the  vast  quantities 
desired  In  a  national  emergency.  For  many  important  chemical- 
warfare  supply  Items,  the  maximum  production  at  Edgewood  Ar- 
senal represents  a  minute  fraction  of  that  required  In  wartime. 


3  The  question  of  the  procurement  of  component  part!<  for  pn«- 
mask  assembly  and  other  vital  Items  Is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily 
solved  for  the  wartime  requirements.  Industry  can  produce  these 
Items  at  normal  peacetime  production  rates  and  can  probably  a'so 
meet  the  augmented  production  rates  xuider  the  present  emer- 
gency by  tool-room  methods.  If  faced  with  the  problem,  how- 
ever, of  supplying  these  component  parts  at  a  rate  demanded  by 
the  assembly  plants  on  a  wartime  production  basis,  the  present 
manufacturers  would  fall  down  completely  In  the  absence  of  an 
educational-order  program. 

4.  Considering  specifically  the  Items  recommended  by  the  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Service  for  Inclusion  In  the  educational  order  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  the  following  remarks  are  submitted: 

a  Non-coconut-actlvated  charcoal  manufacture:  Two  educational 
order  contracts  for  this  Item  have  already  been  awarded  Two  edu- 
cational orders  have  been  recommended  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
A  total  of  eight  such  orders  will  be  ultimately  required  t)efore  maxi- 
mum wartime  requirements  can  be  guaranteed. 

b  Whetlerite  manufacture:  The  situation  as  discussed  above  In 
regard  to  non-coconut-actlvated  charcoal  applies  equally  to  whet- 
lerite manufacture,  as  this  represents  an  additional  step  In  the 
manufacture  of  an  efficient  gas  absorbent.  In  this  case  a  total  of 
six  plants  to  be  educated  have  been  recommended.  Inasmuch  as  the 
capacity  of  the  unit  set-up  Is  smaller  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
charcoal.  A  total  of  24  educated  plants  will  ultimately  be  required 
to  meet  maximum  wartime  requirements. 

c  Noncombatant  gas-mask  assembly  plant:  These  orders  are  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  model  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
noncombatant  gas  masks,  so  that  other  manufacturers  can  convert 
their  factories  along  these  lines  to  the  production  of  this  Item. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  such  model  plant  In  each  principal 
Industrial  area  throughout  the  country.  An  award  for  one  Puch 
assembly  plant  Is  being  recommended  for  the  present  fi.scal  year, 
and  the  program  contemplates  two  additional  plants  for  the  fiscal 
year  1941.  Obviously  It  would  never  be  possible  to  build  in  advance 
plants  for  noncombatant  gas  masks  with  anywhere  near  the  proper 
capacity  to  meet  the  demand  in  time  of  war. 

d  CC2  Manufacture:  There  is  no  industry  which  can  produce  this 
chemical  at  the  present  time.  One  company  Is  now  working  on  .in 
educational  order  In  order  to  become  educated  In  the  manufacture 
of  this  important  chemical.  Two  educational  orders  for  this  Item 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941  are  recommended  but  a  total  of  at  least 
eight  educated  plants  will  be  ultimately  required.  For  the  next 
fiscal  year,  however,  all  production  will  have  to  be  accompll.«hed  at 
Edgewood  Arsenal 

e  Impregnlte  S3:  This  material  has  never  been  manufactured  in 
Industry.  Due  to  Its  noncommercial  character  Its  production  will 
have  to  remain  limited  to  Edgewood  Arsenal  until  Industry  has 
been  educated  In  the  process  of  making  it.  The  exact  capacity  of 
one  unit  set  up  has  not  as  yet  been  determined,  but  a  minimum  of 
four  or  five  plants  will  ultimately  be  required. 

f .  Soda-lime  manufacture :  This  chemical  Is  a  constituent  for 
gas-mask  canisters  and  represents  one  of  the  outstanding  bottle 
necks  with  respect  to  the  procurement  of  component  parts  for  gas- 
mask assembly  Thus  soda  lime  Is  made  by  laboratory  methods  by 
several  chemical  concerns,  but  there  Is  only  one  facility  In  the 
country  which  can  make  It  on  a  production  basis  and  this  com- 
pany uses  antiquated  processes  and  rather  obsolete  equipment. 
This  Is  one  of  the  few  Items  not  produced  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  and. 
therefore,  an  educational  order  to  develop  additional  sources  is 
essential.  The  exact  capacity  of  cne-unit  set-up  has  not  as  yet 
been  determined,  but  a  minimum  cf  four  or  five  educated  plants  will 
ultimately  be  required. 

g  Filter  manufacture:  The  gas-mask  filter  is  another  outstanding 
bottle  neck  in  the  procurement  of  component  parts  for  gas-ma.«k 
assembly.  It  has  never  been  manufactured  at  Edgewocd  Ar.'^enal 
and  there  Is  only  one  firm  in  the  country  which  can  manufacture 
It  at  the  present  time.  This  firm  u.=es  modern  methods  and  makes 
a  highly  satisfactory  product,  but  it  Is  located  in  a  highly  vulner- 
able position  In  New  England  and  if  anything  happened  to  the 
plant,  the  entire  gas-mask  program  would  be  put  out  of  action  The 
process  is  a  secret  one  and  can  be  taught  to  other  manufacturers 
only  by  means  of  an  educational  order  There  should  be  ultimately 
at  least  four  educated  plants  to  meet  wartime  requirements. 

For  the  Chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service: 

P.  X   English, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Chemical  Warfare  Seriice,  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  1940  pro- 
duction program  of  the  Ordnance  Department  is  approxi- 
mately $150,000,000:  that  there  were  only  19  different  fac- 
tories or  facilities  which  received  contracts  amounting  to 
$500,000  or  more.  It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  tha 
Ordnance  Department  production  orders  for  1941  will 
amount  to  $250,000,000  and  that  these  production  contracts 
will  be  given  to  approximately  50  facilities  or  factories,  with 
contracts  of  approximately  $500,000  each. 

The  statement  further  shows  that  an  ordnance  war  pro- 
gram for  the  first  year  of  a  war  to  supply  1,000.000  men  in 
the  field  will  require  approximately  three  and  a  half  bU- 
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Hon  dollars  and  1.000  facilities  or  factories  with  contracts 
averaging  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  each. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  contracts  each  year  have  been 
going  to  repeaters;  that  is,  a  great  many  of  the  factories 
which  produced  under  the  1940  program  will  produce  under 
the  1941  program.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to 
signal  equipment  and  chemical -warfare  equipment. 

Small  industry  has  no  chance  against  the  large  Industry 
In  this  program  as  it  is  now  conducted,  although  some  of 
the  finest  industrial  brains  are  in  small  factories. 

Any  program  of  industrial  mobilization  should  include  the 
following: 

First.  An  inventory  should  be  taken  of  all  the  factories 
in  the  United  States  capable  of  producing  equipment  needed 
by  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  amount  of  the  floor  space,  the 
facilities  on  hand,  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  equipment 
each  factory  can  produce.  Psirt  of  this  work  has  already 
been  done  by  the  Army. 

Second.  We  should  determine  exactly  the  amount  and  cost 
of  equipment  we  will  need  as  nearly  as  possible  during  the 
first  year  in  c£ise  of  war  to  equip  and  supply  1,000.000  men. 

Third.  We  should  determine  how  many  factories  and 
which  factories  are  able  to  and  can  produce  each  type  of 
equipment. 

Fourth.  We  should  have  tools,  dies,  and  jigs  made  with 
which  to  produce  the  equipment  necessary  for  equipping  an 
army  of  1.000.000  men.  If  we  have  the  tools,  dies,  and  jigs, 
we  will  have  saved  from  3  to  5  months  and  not  be  dependent 
upon  taking  these  workers  from  ordinary  production. 

Fifth.  We  should  have  enough  educational  orders  in  these 
factories  to  train  sufBcient  men  so  that  on  short  notice  we 
can  go  into  production  of  the  required  material  and  equip- 
ment. 

To  do  this,  we  must  have  adequate  money  for  these  educa- 
tional orders.  Without  it.  950  of  the  thousand  factories  re- 
quired to  produce  ordnance  which  they  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
duce will  have  no  one  who  knows  how  to  produce  it.  It  will 
require  from  3  to  5  months  to  make  the  tools,  dies,  and  jigs 
before  they  can  even  teach  men  how  to  produce  them. 

The  things  that  are  true  of  the  Ordnance  Department  are 
also  true  with  regard  to  signal  equipment  and  chemical  war- 
fare equipment.  I  believe  it  Is  Imperative  that  an  adequate 
educational  order  program  should  be  carried  on  if  we  are  to 
mobilize  our  Industrial  power  in  case  of  war. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  furnishing  of  semiautomatic 
rifles  is  typical  of  our  needs.  We  have  the  Savage  Arms  Co., 
the  Winchester  Arms  Co..  the  Remington  Arms  Co.,  and  a 
nimiber  of  other  large  companies.  Thus  far,  only  one  com- 
ptmy.  the  Winchester,  has  been  accepting  contracts  and  is 
equipped  to  produce  this  rifle.  It  is  obviotis  that  in  case  of 
war  we  would  find  ourselves  unable  to  manufacture  these 
guns  fast  enough.  Our  men  would  be  compelled  to  use  the 
old  Springfield  instead  of  the  Oarand,  which  has  two  and  a 
half  times  the  fire  power  of  the  Springfield.  The  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  artillery,  antiaircraft,  antitank  gims,  and 
other  equipment. 

The  Lindbergh  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 194Q 


ARTICLE  BT  W.  D.  ABCHIB 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Willard  D.  Archie,  editor  of  the  Eve- 
ning Sentinel,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  which  appeared  last  week 


in  the  column  he  writes  for  his  paper.  Knowing  Bflr.  Archie 
as  I  do  and  having  implicit  faith  in  his  ability  to  Judge  men 
and  events  in  their  true  perspective,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
in  complete  accord  with  his  views  and  that  I  consider  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  speech  of  May  19  a  quieting  and  reassuring  voice 
that  Is  appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  Nation,  a  nation 
made  jittery  for  a  time  by  the  speech  of  our  Chief  Executive 
to  the  joint  session  of  Congress  on  May  16. 

(Prom    the    Shenandoah    (Iowa)    Evening    Sentinel] 

ALONG   THE   BANKS   OT  TH«   NXBHNA 

(By  W.  D.   Archie) 

Mr.  Lindbergh  here  I  conae.  It  1b  generaUy  tough  to  argue  against 
Pot  Pourrt,  and  as  a  rule  we  agree,  but  thla  time  I  can't  help 
feeling  his  new  deallam  is  mixed  with  a  brilliantly  written  defenae 
of  the  Government  defense  program.  Further,  I  thought  Pot 
Pourrl  did  not  hear  all  the  speech. 

The  background  of  Mr.  Lindbergh's  speech  was  the  one  made  by 
the  President  in  asking  Tor  50.000  airplanes  and  a  billion-odd  dol- 
lars for  defense.  This  was  a  war  speech.  It  was  so  timed. 
and  so  given,  as  to  arouse  our  people  into  thinking  we  must  enter 
this  war  to  save  our  country.  It  was  not  a  speech  made  to  defend 
our  shores  from  atUck.  It  was  a  speech  delivered  to  make  us  think 
our  chance  of  safety  was  to  send  planes — and  probably  men — ^to 
Prance   to  help  stop  Hitler  on  foreign  soU. 

Llndljergh  was  answering  this  speech.  He  was  trying  to  calm  our 
people — and  what  burns  them  to  a  crisp  in  Washington  la  the  fact 
that  he  accomplished  his  purpose. 

Lindbergh  did  not  object  to  the  defense  program.  Call  Lindbergh 
by  the  name  of  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  by  the  name  of  Chamber- 
Iain  in  the  fable  by  Pot  Pourrl.  When  Lindbergh  was  appointed  a 
special  ambassador  by  the  Allies  to  check  German  war  readiness 
he  came  back  with  a  report  they  were  far  ahead  in  airplanes 
and  manufacturing  plants.  He  told  them  the  kinds  of  planes. 
the  methods  of  production,  and  a  complete,  black  story.  No  one 
believed  him.  He  was  ridiculed  for  taking  a  decoration  whUe  get- 
ting this  Information. 

Later  he  checked  this  country's  air  reserves  and  air  forces.  He 
made  another  black  report,  which  was  lost  In  the  shufDe.  Llndl>ergh 
Is  one  man  that  did  foresee  what  was  liable  to  come.  His  warnings, 
like  the  warning  of  air  officers  In  our  own  Army  and  those  of  Arthur 
BrUbane,  were  discarded  both  by  you  and  myself  and  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  oiu-  defense  forces.  President  Roosevelt. 

The  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  interested  only  in  buUding  up  the  Navy,  a  com- 
mendable procedure  in  the  light  of  future  events,  but  only  a  part 
of  what  Is  needed. 

Not  one  thing  In  Lindbergh's  speech  could  be  said  to  object  to  a 
defense  program.  Perhaps  he  Is  against  It,  but  he  didn't  say  so.  In 
fact,  he  commended  the  President's  defense  program. 

He  did  say  we  will  gain  nothing  by  mixing  In  this  war.  He  did 
say  we  will  again  be  condemned  by  victor  and  vanquished  alike 
when  It  Is  over  He  did  say  we  had  better  attend  to  our  own  afTaira 
and  not  mix  mto  the  power  struggle  in  Europe.  He  sees  Uttle  for 
us  to  gain  In  this  war. 

Lindbergh,  since  gaining  renown  as  a  world  flyer,  is  not,  as  Sen- 
ator Btrnbs  stated  yesterday,  just  an  aviator.  He  has  had  access  to 
every  court  and  capital  of  the  world.  He  has  continually  lived, 
dined,  talked,  and  Investigated  defense  and  combat  preparations  of 
many  nations  of  the  world.  He  has  served  the  English  and  French 
Governments,  as  well  as  our  own.  He  has  had  a  rare  opportunity  to 
gain  valuable  information  on  world  affairs  in  the  past  13  years  and 
has  taken  advantage  of  it. 

He  has  been  a  world  ambassador  rather  than  a  lucky  aviator.  If 
the  Allies  had  believed  him  2  years  ago,  they  would  not  be  In  such 
desperate  need  for  airplanes  as  they  are  today.  If  they  had  believed 
him.  they  might  have  further  postponed  the  war  untU  they  bad 
factories  working. 

On  Hand  and  On  Order— What  the  United  States 
Army  Has  and  Wants 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29,  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  President  Roosevelt's  "fireside 
chat"  last  Sunday  night  he  unfairly  made  a  comparison  be- 
tween our  military  strength  7  years  prior  to  the  New  Deal  and 
the  last  7  years  of  his  administration.  We  know  that  before 
Roosevelt  came  into  power  the  Republican  administrations 
had  attempted  to  pursue  a  course  leading  to  peace  and 
disarmament. 
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The  war  during  Wilson's  Democratic  administration  had 
sapped  the  economic  strength  of  our  country.  In  1920,  the 
American  people  by  an  overwhelming  majority  had  turned 
the  Democrats  out  of  oflQce  because  they  wanted  peace  and 
-economic  recovery.  During  the  twenties  business  went 
ahead  under  the  leadership  of  Republican  administrations. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  arm  to  the  teeth.  In  fact,  people 
were  led  to  believe  by  Wilson  that  we  had  waged  a  "war  to 
end  wars"  and  had  "made  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
But  along  came  1933.  and  almost  at  the  same  time  that 
Roosevelt  came  into  cfiBce  Hitler  came  into  power  in  Germany. 
England  and  Prance  permitted  Germany  to  rearm. 

Roosevelt  took  no  steps  to  prevent  German  rearmament 
^  because  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  American  people  to  rule 
^  and  regulate  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  But  Roosevelt, 
through  superior  sources  of  information  which  he  claims  to 
have  at  his  command,  must  have  been  advised  of  the 
strength  of  Germany's  war  machine.  Roosevelt  must  have 
known  of  our  own  military  strength;  yet  no  sound  American 
defense  preparations  were  suggested,  nor  was  the  Congress 
informed,  nor  were  the  people  of  the  United  States  advised 
by  Roosevelt  of  the  military  might  and  productive  capacity 
of  foreign  powers. 

So  when  the  President  attempts  to  excuse  our  lack  of 
proper  defenses,  by  comparing  the  military  equipment  "on 
hand  and  on  order"  in  his  administration  with  what  we 
actually  had  on  hand  during  the  preceding  7  years  of  the 
Republican  administrations,  he  is  making  a  specious 
comparison. 

Look  at  the  following  table  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  ol  May  21,  1940] 

WHAT   THI    UNITED   STATES    ASMT    WANTS 

Washincton.  May  20. — The  actual  strength  of  the  United  States 
Army  In  weapons,  ammunition,  and  other  major  Item*  of  equip- 
ment, as  of  May  1.  1940.  and  the  quantities  it  expects  to  have  upon 
Completion  of  the  current  emergency  defense  program  are  shown 
In  the  following  official  War  Department  tabulation  submitted  to 
the  Senate  appropriations  subcommittee  for  use  during  consider- 
ation of  the  Army  appropriation  bill: 


ANTtAtacaAIT 

3- inch  (runs    .  

UD-mm.  (appri)xiin»U>ly  3H  inches)  eun*  .  _ 

37  mni.  (apprDiiruHtely  Ih  luchcs)  kuus,  antiaircraft. 

.H^  nlllx»r  machine  gun* — -. 

I>irpct4)r5  .„.„„.„.„—....—..- 

HeiKht  flmler* 

B'HumI  locators 


SMALL  ABMS 

Ppmiaiitomatic  rifles  (standard  infantry  squlpnient)... 

37-mm.  antitanic  ituns 

6<>-ii)ni.  mortars 

81 -mm.  mortars   

.30  caliber  machine  guns  (pack) 


rilLO   ARTILLERT  MATtRIEL 

7,s-mm.  (runs.  mo<lemized  OiKht  artillery  .stand-ard) 

7Vmm.  howitzer  (field  and  pack)_ - 

lO.l-ram  howitrer 

15o-mm.  fnim,  long  range  (heavy  artillery) 

8-inch  howitier 


COMBAT  VUUCLK9 


Bcout  pars 

Combat  cars 

Tanks: 

Light  M2.\4.. 

Medium  M2. 


TKACTOR3  AND  SPECIAL  ORDNANCE   VEHICLES 


Tractors: 

Light   

Medium 

Hi-avy 

Tracks: 

Small  arms  repair 

Instrument  repair 


EAILVAT  ARTTLUtBT 

•4ncfa  railway  pin  and  carriage 


On  band 


448 

None 

15 

1.014 

\m 

142 
IM 


38.000 

228 

3 

183 

tt3 


141 

M 

None 

4 

None 


485 
114 

10 
18 


93 

261 
66 


79 


Nona 


Tomple- 
tion  Ogure 


sno 

:ji7 

1,423 

1,6K3 

273 

27*1 

801 


240.  .SM) 
1.3SH 
3.  7rfi 

Ut>3 


1.432 
319 

ye 

120 


1.  34« 
208 


734 

194 


120 

550 
777 

148 
53 


AMMl  N'lTION 

Ammunition  bomb: 

SOO-iMiunii     

I  .ntx)- pound 

rallhxT  .30  automatic  pistol 

riililxT  ..V)  hall    -.   

37-iuni.  l.-ink  and  antitank 

37-mm.  antiaircraft  guns 

81-mm.  mortars 

7.Vmm.  howitifr.  high  explosive 

l&5-mni.  howitzer,  high  explosive 

i>-incli  howitier,  high  explosive 


ENGINKRR  CORPS 


Pontoon  bridge.  Ifv-ton 

Pontoon  eqtiiptiee.  2:i-ton... 
VVrtier-punlioition  unit  ... 
Sewrchlight,  80-inth  mobile. 


Gas  masks. 


CHEMICAL  WARrxBI 


Wool  uniform  cloth 
yield  ranges 


QCARTERM  ASTER  CORPS 

yards 


SIGNAL  CORPS 

Radio  set: 

SCR  l«t 

8CK  171 

SCK  194 - 

Wifp  ifleld  wire)  (miles) 

Kield  tclephonta  (miles) 

L)et*><.tor  sets 


On  hand 


11.928 

4.  .Ofi 

2fiK.  (Kin 

220.000 

7.V  000 

4fi,000 

43.000 

142.  (MX) 

02.V  oin 
None 


1 
1 
4 

285 


4(.17.696 


None 
5,UU0 


390 
38 

800 
18.800 
U800 
None 


Comple- 
tiun  figure 


34,924 

14.  ,111 

73.  WO.OOO 

53.  117,U» 

1.205.iair) 

2,f>24.0in 

373,000 

3H2,  mt) 

1,  131.000 

2V,UU0 


32 

8 

49 

1,02S 


1,297,000 


5,  .vx).  nm 

6«7,  UOO 


1,M9 

44)1 

2,138 

M.  491 

47.002 

183 


Awake  America 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  In  thla 
country  Is  a  single  Department  of  National  Defense  with  a 
separate  Department  of  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army. 

The  truth  of  the  above  statement  Is  daily  becoming  more 
convincing  as  we  explore  the  adequacy  of  our  national  de- 
fense In  the  light  of  present  world  conditions. 

On  January  10,  1940,  it  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  House 
Joint  Resolution  417  which  is  designed  to  create  a  National 
Defense  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  our  na- 
tional-defense needs  and  resources.  This  resolution  is  not 
the  result  of  any  new-fangled  idea  but  is  supported  by  com- 
petent military  authorities. 

Outstanding  among  the  many  champions  for  such  a  survey 
of  our  national-defense  needs  and  resources  and  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  National  Defense,  was  the  late  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  who  in  1929  made  the  following  prophetic 
utterance: 

The  coming  of  air  power  has  made  a  greater  difference  in  war 
than  anything  In  history  Armies  are  mere  holders  of  land  Dur- 
ing the  war  armies  only  moved  back  and  forth  for  60  miles  and 
killed  hundred  of  thousands  That  Isn't  war — war  Is  getting  at  the 
vital  centers  of  the  enemy,  where  they  live,  their  food,  their  com- 
munications Air  power  can  go  straight  to  them  now— 3,000  miles 
away — and  destroy. 

What  we  need  In  this  country  Is  a  single  department  of  national 
defense,  with  a  separate  department  for  air  force,  navy,  and  army. 
Until  we  have  that  we  cannot  protect  ourselves.  No  rules  or  regu- 
lations or  treaties  can  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  protecting 
ourselves.     If  we  don't  protect  ourselves,  no  one  else  will 

House  Joint  Resolution  417  is  the  vehicle  necessary  to  trans- 
late Billy  Mitchell's  words  into  action  at  a  time  when  we 
are  preparing  to  explore  every  angle  of  our  national  defense 
and  spend  billions  of  dollars  in  strengthening  our  military 
position  among  all  nations. 


^^  ^^  y«   A 
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Deportation  of  Aliens 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29, 1940 


SPEECH  OP  HON.  J.  WILL  TAYLOR.  LATE  A  REPRESENTATIVIE 
"^""^  FROM  TENNESSEE 


Mr  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  speech  of  the 
late  Representative  J.  Will  Taylor,  made  on  the  Hoor  of  the 
House  on  November  3,  1939: 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  16  years  Congress  haa  «>ught  a  solu- 
tion for  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  our  country  which 
i^Oie  direct  outgrowth  of  inadequate  legislation  dealing  with 
^ig^t?oJr  in  the  past  3  years  there  liave  been  several  attempt 
^Z^l  some  of  the  evils  which  are  daUy  growing  more  apparent^ 

On  June  10.  1937.  this  body,  by  voice  vote.paseedH.R.  6391  the 
Dl^  bUl  for  the  deportation  of  criminal  aliens.  This  bil  never 
ca^e  ti  a  vote  in  th^Senate,  but  It  helped  to  focus  the  attention 
of?he  people  on  our  alien  problem.  TWs  bill  also  d^^w  the  fire  of 
some  of  the  alien  groups  in  our  country,  and  by  the  fall  of  1937 
S?^  Sad  lien  set  up  In  New  York  City  an  organization  known  as 
the  Arnerlcon  Committee  for  Protection  of  Forelgn-Bom,  with  head- 
quarters it  ?(£%th  Avenue.  This  «mmlttee  claiming  to  repre- 
sent 155  organizations,  with  a  membership  estimated  at  l.055X)00 
^rLm  hasVen  particularly  active  «l°<^,.f  »i,\%,^^C?l  SU^ 
affiliated  organizations  were  the  Communist  Party  New  York  State 
cSmnittee  International  Workers  Order,  American  League  for 
P^^a^Democracy.  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  International 
St^  SefeW^  Nauonal  Maritime  Union,  Wo^^eirs  Alliance  of 
Greater  New  York,  and  many  other  groups  Identified  with  the 
?o7e'?n  -S"  movements  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  on^thing 
Anwrlcan  about  this  committee  was  Ito  name,  but  by  January  1938 
ft^Il^^tmg  of  Its  victories  In  1937.     In  his  report  lor  the  year. 

'^^VbavfwoT.ome^SrorlS'wlth  the  force,  we  have  been  able 
toTobfni  we  have  been  able  to  gain  at  least  temporary  refuge 
to  Se  united  8t*tes  for  Max  MeUter.  a  rtowaway  from  Germany, 
wbo^^a.  h^   for  exclusion  at  EllU  Island.     We  have  been   able. 

^S  another  antl-Nazl  refugee.  We  were  able  the  other  day  to 
JSSie  from  Ells  Island.  Paul  Lm.  wbo  wa.  wounded  to  Spain, 
and  now  faces  deportation  to  Oermany.  .^  ...  _».  , 

NoST^  have  ^ntloned  thU  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
the  ^IgSr-Born  to  call  attention  to  tfcie  fact  that  the  'ore^- 
bwn^»nd£len.  In  our  midst,  over  ^JOOOJOOO  In  number,  are  t>elng 
SS^nJSd  for  a  united  fight  agalnit  any  change  In  our  imnUgra- 
tlOT  UWB  that  wlU,  so  far  a*  they  are  concerned,  work  any  bard- 
ie u^n^em.  And  by  these  haitUblp.  I  delude  flrjgerprlntlng 
"d  oth«  mean,  of  registering,  which  I  believe  we  wUl  ultimately 
have  to  adopt  in  dealing  with  this  alien  problem 

HOW    ICAMT    ALDUfS   IM    TH«   VKTnD   STATES? 

In  the  120  years  from  1820  to  19S9,  inclusive.  38.219.667  persons 
have  emigrated  to  the  United  Statea.  Of  this  number,  as  late  as 
1030  according  to  the  census,  there  were  6.234,613  persons  who 
owed  their  allegiance  to  another  fUg.  Uvlng  under  the  protection 
of  the  SUrs  and  Stripes. 

Today  according  to  the  mort  conservative  compUatlons,  we  still 
have  4  091  159  unnaturalized  aliens  In  this  country  competing  with 
our  own  citizens  and  those  who  have  become  citizens  through  the 
process  of  naturalization,  for  Joba,  for  buslne«.  and.  In  many 
Instances,  for  Iwth  public  and  private  charity. 

After  10  years  of  the  worlds  greateat  depression,  this  Is  a  situa- 
tion which  cannot  be  lightly  laughed  aside.  And  the  Immigrants 
continue  to  pour  In  on  almost  every  ship  that  arrives  at  an  Amer- 
ican port  but  we  know  them  now  not  as  Immigrants  but  as  refugees, 
"RefTJcee-  Is  an  easy  word  that  softens  otir  hearts  and  lowers  our 
guard  In  fact.  In  the  recent  shaping  of  events  It  seems  that 
these  European  refugees  are  of  more  concern  to  the  New  Deal  than 
are  the  10  000.000  of  American  refxigees  who  have  been  walking  the 
streets  of  our  cities  In  vain  for  years  seekhag  the  economic  security 
that  was  promised  to  them  back  to  1933  by  President  Roosevelt. 
But  the  American  people  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  "refugee 
bunk  This  U  lust  another  scheme  to  bring  additional  thousands 
here  who  are  not  wanted  In  Europe.  On  October  24  last  the 
Swedish -American  Uner  Drottningholm  arrived  at  New  York  with 
679  passengers,  of  whom  279  were  Americans.  Among  the  aliens 
aboardwre  93  Germans,  mostly  Jewish  refugees.  One  was  Daniel 
Sternberg,  who  conducted  the  symphony  orchestra  at  Tiflia,  Rus- 


sia Perhaps  Mr.  Sternberg  wUl  find  Americana  most  receptive  to 
his  symphonies,  but  if  I  had  my  choice  he  would  play  them  else- 
where. 

WHO    AKS    OTTX    IlCMICaAMTBT 

Of  the  82  998  quota  Immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  Statea 
during  the  fiscal  year  endtog  Jime  30.  1939.  the  racial  composition 
is  as  follows: 

Hebrews- - *J'  ♦JJ 

Italians -- °-  'x? 

Germans ^'  °Zi 

^i^ -- :::::::::  I:  SS 

Irish ,'  _-p 

Scotch — \'  ^ 

Scandinavians —     ^-  ^ 

French ^'  J" 

All    others 18.625 

Are  theM  flgtires  self-explanatory?  Do  they  reveal  a  situation  to 
our  satisfaction?  ,  ^ 

Mr  Speaker.  In  1929  a  stocere  effort  waa  made  to  regulate  otir 
future  Immigration  when  President  Hoover,  by  proclamation,  put 
Into  effect  the  quota  system.  The  total  annual  quota  set  for  all 
nations  was  153.774.  These  quotas  were  set  according  to  a  formula 
based  upon  previous  immigration,  and  the  national  origin  of  the 
immigrants  prtor  to  1920.  Under  the  formula  the  quotas  estab- 
lished for  the  countries  of  principal  origin  were  as  foUows: 

Great  Britain  and  North  Ireland 55' Z21 

Germany 27,  370 

Irish   Free   State I' ^^ 

6,524 


Poland- 
Italy. 


"     _ 6.803 

Norway"'(2i77V  and  Sweden    (3.314) «' ??i 

Netherlands «  A^ 

France |-  086 

Czechoslovakia ;*'  °'' 

Soviet  Union    (Russia) ?' ZA? 

Switzerland J-  ^°^ 

Belgium - ■;-  ]'  304 

Denmark *■'  ^"^ 

The  quotas  for  all  other  nations  are  below  1.000. 

In  studying  the  immigration  records  for  the  fiscal  year  1939.  one 
cannot  help  noticing  the  apparent  disregard  of  all  quota  provisions 
on  the  part  of  the  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  when  we  And  that  30,096  Hebrews  have 
been  admitted  from  Germany  during  the  past  year,  a  number 
which  alone  exceeds  the  national  quota  by  2,726. 

DEPORTATIONS    FOR    1939 

While  82.998  immigrant  aliens  entered  the  United  State,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  our  deportations  for  the  year 
were  the  lowest  of  any  In  the  last  10-year  period. 

Our  deportation  record,  by  years,  Is  as  follows: 
igao  .__ . — «_____   10,631 

J931 ::::::::::::::::: »« i" 

1032  - 19.436 

K:::::::::::::::: — "s** 

1934 - »■  f7S 

1936 8  819 

1936--- f  i»» 

1937.- — - »•  »• 

1938 - ;u; 

1939.- »•  ^*" 

Of  the  aliens  deported  In  1939.  over  20  percent,  or  1.638.  were 
criminals;  1.056  had  been  previously  deported:  and  3.080  had  entered 
this  country  without  valid  passports.  Can  we  afford  to  allow  the 
condition  here  revealed  to  remain  unchallenged? 

WHOM  WI  DCPOKTED 

Of  the  aliens  deported  in  the  5-year  period  from  1934  to  1938. 
tocluslve  3  216  were  English,  2,598  Italian,  2,463  French,  1,770  Irish. 
1383  Scotch,  1,483  German,  998  Chinese.  850  Scandinavian.  740 
Greek.  510  Hebrew,  and  28.486  people  of  other  natlonaUtles. 

CONTRACT    LABOR   IMMIGRANTS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  Act  of  1917.  employers 
may  file  petitions  to  be  allowed  to  Import  alien  workmen  Into  this 
country. 

In  1938  petitions  to  the  number  of  1,581,  Involving  2,515  aliens, 
were  filed  by  prospective  employers.  Favorable  action  was  taken  on 
736  petitions.  Involving  880  laborers. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  favorable  action  was  taken  on  773 
petitions,  affecting  approximately  800  additional  workers. 

Can  anyone  logically  assume  that  these  alien  workmen  were 
a  necessity  in  otir  country  at  a  time  when  more  than  10.000,000  of 
our  own  people  were  unemployed? 

WHO    ARE    OTJR    IMMWatANTB? 

To  further  Illuminate  this  Interesting  subject.  I  now  refer  to 
Press  Release  No.  19.  Department  of  State,  dated  January  19.  1939. 
entitled  "Immigration  Quotas.  Vital  Statistics"  for  the  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1938.  From  this  official  press  release  I  glean  the  Informa- 
tion that  of  the  45,712  quota  Immigration  visas  issued  by  American 
consular  ofOcers  abroad  for  that  year,  but  62  visas  were  Isstied  to 
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p^Tsoas  listed  as  farmers  coming  to  the  United  States.  There 
were  29  from  Prance,  19  from  the  Netherlands,  and  2  each  from 
Germany  and  Hungary.  So  the  people  who  are  coming  here  are 
not  coming  to  farm  but  to  crowd  up  In  our  cities  and  to  compete 
with  our  own  business,  professional,  and  laboring  men. 

This  situation.  Mr  Speaker,  would  not  be  serloua  but  for  the  fact 
that  these  aliens  frequently  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  swift 
tempo  of  American  lUe  and  easily  fall  Into  the  hablta  of  tbelr  native 
lands.  They  crowd  Into  tenements  and  become  dissatisfied  with 
their  new-found  promised  land.  Then  It  Is  but  a  step  until.  In 
many  Instances,  they  fall  victims  to  one  or  another  subversive  move-  i 
ment  which  holds  out  to  them  social  and  economic  objectives  at- 
tainable only  through  bloodshed  and  violence.  Many  of  these  dis- 
illusioned victims  have  already  told  their  stories  before  the  Dies 
Committee  Investigating  Un-American  and  Subversive  Activities  in 
the  United  States.  I  wish  that  every  citizen  could  secure  and  read 
a  complete  set  of  the  committee  hearings  It  would  be  well  worth 
the  price  If  the  Ofllce  of  Education  could  supply  a  complete  set  to 
every  school  in  the  Nation,  so  that  the  children  and  their  parents 
might  learn  exactly  what  the  foreign  "ism"  elements  in  this  country 
are  doing  to  wreck  our  Government  and  destroy  our  liberties. 

THIRTT    THOtJSAjro    ALIKMS    ON    RELIEF THOUSANDS    MORE    IN    INSTITU- 
TIONS AND   nilSONS 

Mr  Speaker,  through  the  courageous  action  of  Congress  last  year, 
more  than  30.000  aliens  were  removed  from  the  rolls  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  early  this  year,  effecting  a  saving  of  over 
•  1.800.000  a  month,  which  was  promptly  made  available  for  the 
relief  of  our  own  citizens,  many  of  whom  had  long  been  denied  the 
opportunity  of  public-works  employment  theretofore  extended  to 
the  discharged  aliens.  This  was  the  logical  and  American  way  to 
deal  with  a  most  distasteful  situation.  The  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
have  too  long  l>een  asstiming  burdens  which  normally  should  have 
been  bcrne  by  others. 

But  there  Is  another  burden  thrust  upon  us  by  the  foreign-bom 
and  the  aliens  which  we  cannot  escape.  That  is  the  burden  of 
caring  for  the  mentally  defective,  the  Insane,  and  the  criminal-alien 
element.  Quite  recently  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York»  has  made  a  study  of  this  phase  of  the  immigration 
problem.  In  their  publication  Conquest  by  Immigration  are  found 
many  interesting  statl.'^tics  Prom  them  I  have  compiled  the  follow- 
ing tables  showing  the  foreign-born  inmates  of  mental  and  correc- 
tive institutions  in  the  several  States,  and  another  list  showing  the 
alien-born  prison  population  of  certain  States: 

Foreign  horn  and  aliens  reported  in  institutions  for  mental  defectives 

for  1938 

Alabama 18 

Arkansas 22 

California 6.847 

Co:  o  ado 758 

Delaware 163 

Idaho --         94 

Illinois --  6.056 

Indiana.-- 525 

Iowa 251 

Kansas 271 

Kentifcky 25 

Louis.ana 33 

Maryland 404 

Mac*achu;etts 1.  596 

Michigan 5.  121 

Minnesota 2,  577 

Miss.ss.ppl 7 

Nebraska 77 

Nevada 20 

New  Jersey 2,043 

New  Mexico 8 

New  York 4.562 

North  Carolina 24 

North  Dakota 236 

Ohio 1.328 

Oklahoma 62 

Oregon 353 

Pennsylvania 824 

Rhode  Island 946 

Sotith  Dakota 348 

Tennessee 30 

Texas 183 

Virginia 14 

Washington 784 

West  Virginia 92 

Wisconsin. - 143 

Wyoming 1*^ 

Foreign-hom  and  mliens  reported  In  penal  institutions  for  1938 

California 851 

Colorado 63 

Connecticut 39 

Delaware 124 

21 


Idaho 

Illinois- 
Indiana. 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


196 

9 

40 

26 

99 

599 

686 


Minnesota. 
Missouri-.. 
Nebraska. - 
New  York. 
Ohio 


12 

4 

59 

946 

404 


259 
69 


Washington 

Wisconsin 

THE    FRIEND1.T    BORDERS    OF    THE    tTNTTED    STATES    OF    AMERICA 

Mr  Speaker,  our  country  has  long  been  knoT^Ti  for  Its  haspl- 
tality  to  the  stranger  who  comes  here  for  business  or  pleasure. 
We  have,  in  fact,  been  the  good  neighbor  to  all  countries,  par- 
ticularly to  Canada   and   Mexico. 

The  records  for  1938  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  show  52.993.989  individual  entries  into  the  ports  of  entry 
along  our  borders,  including  each  individual  crossing  of  the  bor- 
der by  any  United  States  citizen  or  traveling  alien.  Of  this 
total,  14.230.131  were  alien  entries  from  Canada  and  14.421.370 
alien  entries  from   Mexico. 

Besides  the  alien  entries  there  were  15,740.505  citizen  entries 
from  Canada   and   8.601.983   from   Mexico. 

To  check  against  this  horde  of  visitors  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  Immigration  Border  Patrol.  In  1938  the  border  patrol  appre- 
hended 13.655  law  violators,  112  of  whom  were  smugglers  of 
aliens,  12,851  Illegal  entrants  were  seized,  as  were  692  persons 
wanted  for  other  law  violations.  How  many  got  by  the  border 
patrols  will  never  be  known,  but  it  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
numtier  runs  well  into  the  thousands,  for  once  an  alien  is  across 
the  border  and  in  the  hands  of  friends  the  possibility  of  being 
apprehended  and  deported  is  remote 

The  border  patrol  as  an  organization  is  small  but  efficient.  Its 
complement  of  850  officers  and  men  cannot  be  expected  to  per- 
form the  impossible  feat  of  adequately  patrolling  thousands  of 
miles  of  our  border,  day  and  night  To  keep  the  aliens  out  we 
must  have  additional  laws  with  teeth  in  them  to  help. 

MISUSE    OF    PASSPORTS 

The  simplicity  with  which  persons  can  enter  cr  leave  our  country 
Is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Grover  Bergdoll,  the  draft  dcdger. 
Prom  his  own  story  told  on  the  witness  stnnd  in  his  recent  trial 
before  a  military  court  at  Governors  Island.  N.  Y  .  we  learn  that 
Bergdoll  tlrmg  of  life  in  Germany,  made  two  successful  trips  back 
to  the  home  of  his  mother  in  Philadelphia,  entering  the  United 
States  each  time  by  way  cf  Canada  under  an  assumed  name.  All 
of  which  took  place  when  Bergdoll  was  a  fugitive  from  the  United 
States  authorities,  and  his  photographs  and  fingerprints  had  been 
broadcast  and  posted  throughout  the  Nation  There  were  undoubt- 
edly mar.y  '■Bcrgdolls"  who  crossed  cur  borders  in  the  last  few  years. 
But  what  I  cannot  help  wondering  is  how  many  men  more  danger- 
ous to  America  than  Bergdoll  have  sneaked  into  the  United  States 
or  gone  to  some  foreign  countries  arid  back  as  Communist  Earl 
Browder  and  Communist  Fred  E  Beal  did  on  phony  American  p.iss- 
ports  prepared  for  them  by  friends  who  knew  the  ropes  and  strings 
to  pull  in  New  York  to  get  them. 

We  need  some  additional  safeguards  also  to  prevent  the  fraudu- 
lent Issuance  of  pas.sports.  While  I  have  cited  these  two  instances 
of  the  misuse  of  passports  on  the  part  of  American  citizens,  from 
facts  developed  in  the  testimony  before  the  Dies  committee  In- 
vestigating un-American  activities.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
there  are  in  several  of  the  European  capitals  well-organized  pass- 
port rings  who  specialize  in  the  business  of  providing  fake  passports 
for  secret  agents  of  the  Communist  International  to  all  countries, 
including  ours. 

MANT    ALIEN    SEAMEN     JUMP    SHIPS    AT    rNITED    STATES    PORTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  source  of  frequent  trouble  to  our  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  arises  from  the  horde  of  foreign 
seamen  entering  our  ports  Many  of  them,  it  is  known,  ship  on 
boats  sailing  for  America,  with  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  Jumping 
ship  when  they  get  here.  In  the  fiscal  year  1938  alien  seamen  paid 
off  and  discharged  in  the  United  States  ports  numbered  21.875  In 
addition  to  this  number  there  were  1.577  seamen  who  were  re- 
moved to  hospitals  in  this  country,  and  2,841  seamen  deserted  their 
ships.  Thus.  26.293  alien  seamen  were  dumped  In  the  lap  of 
America  They  either  had  to  find  Jobs  on  American  or  foreign  ships 
or  haunt  our  water  fronts   In  search  of  relief  or  work. 

During  the  year,  24.539  of  these  seamen  reshlpped  to  foreign 
ports,  but  1,754  alien  seamen  remained  in  this  country  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  unaccoimted  for  From  testimony  before  the 
Dies  committee  it  Is  easy  to  understand  just  how  many  of  these 
alien  seamen  may  possibly  have  engaged  In  activities  of  a  subversive 
nature.  Many  also  possibly  have  been  utilized  in  carrying  on  the 
Intensive  espionage  maintained  in  this  country  by  Communist  and 
Nazi  and  Pascist  groups  in  E^irope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  hope  to  preserve  our  free  democracy  as  was 
handed  down  to  us  by  an  illustrious  ancestry;  if  we  mean  to  per- 
petuate our  liberty,  we  must  immediately  take  steps  to  rid  our 
land  of  these  enemy  aliens  who  are  busily  engaged  In  spreading  the 
doctrines  of  hate  and  discontent,  and  who  are  boring  from  within. 
with  a  view  to  the  final  overthrow  of  our  Government.  It  may  re- 
quire some  painful  surgery  to  remove  this  suppurating  cancer,  but 
as  one  Memt>er  of  this  Ixxly,  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  support 
any  necessary  legislation  to  accomplish  the  operation. 

These  disciples  of  foreign  Ideologies  continually  complain  about 
our  form  of  government  They  want  to  change  It  to  conform  to 
the  Nazi  form  the  Pascist  form,  or  the  Communist  form.  Well, 
idr.  Speaker,  If  they  do  not  like  out  form  of  government,  In  the 
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name  of  God,  why  do  they  not  get  out  and  go  back  whence  they 
came.     (Applause.) 

I  regret  to  say  that  in  my  Judgment  the  one  thing  that  has 
Increafed  the  audacity  and  improved  the  opportunities  of  these 
foreign  emissaries  to  ply  their  nefarious  programs  has  been  the 
attitude  of  our  national  admlnlstratton  dxzrlng  the  past  6  years. 
There  has  been  •  well-defined  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  public 
oOlclals  to  coddle  these  Reds  and  "pcu'lor  pinks."  Along  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans,  I  was  utterly  amazed  a  few  days 
ago  when  the  President  In  one  of  his  press  conferences  charac- 
terized as  "sordid  business"  the  action  of  the  Dies  committee  In 
exposing  Government  emplojrees  who  are  either  Communists  or 
"fellow  travelers."  This  rebuke  by  otir  Chief  Executive  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  endeavoring  to  perform  a  patriotic  service 
was  Indeed  a  melancholy  commentary. 

All  praise  to  this  committee  for  Its  courage.  Its  Independence,  and 
its  determination  to  stamp  out  this  malignant  curse  to  American- 
ism regardless  of  cmy  Influence  that  may  be  exerted  from  whatever 
source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  menace  to  this  country  today  does  not 
come  from  abroad.  Our  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  activities  of 
these  subversive  influences,  and  the  sooner  we  suppress  them  the 
better  for  our  country — the  last  pure  democracy  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.     | Applause.] 


Slum  Clearance  and  Low-Rent  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EWING  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1940 


DBCLARATION  OP  THE  KXECUTTVE  COUNCIL  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OP  LABOR 


Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  declaration  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
urging  Congress  to  approve  S.  591,  which  provides  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  pro- 
gram of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.,  adopted  at  the  quarterly  meeting  held 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  on  May  20,  1940: 

The  future  of  the  slum-clearance  and  low-rent  housing  program 
of  the  U.  8.  H.  A.,  vitally  Important  to  labor,  depends  on  the  approval 
of  S   581  by  the  House  of  Representatives  before  adjournment. 

tabors  concern  in  the  future  of  this  progam  is  inten.sifled  by 
current  developments.  In  the  present  world-wide  crisis  the  perma- 
nent security  of  America  lies  In  action  directed  toward  domestic 
betterment.  The  U.  S.  H.  A.  program  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of 
our  most  urgent  economic  problem.  The  splendid  begmnlng  made 
by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  toward  meeting  the  work- 
ers' need  for  decent  homes  has  proved  this  program  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  defense  weapons  of  our  national  welfare.  To  discard 
this  tested  weapon  now  is  to  surrender  a  strategic  line  of  defense  of 
economic  security  of  our  people. 

In  view  of  conditions  in  the  building  industry  It  Is  essential  that 
Congress  act  at  this  session  to  prevent  a  sharp  decline  in  employ- 
ment in  the  construction  and  related  industries  The  U.  S.  H  A.  Is 
a  double-barreled  employment  program.  The  pre.sent  program  is 
providing  512.000  buildmg-trades  Jobs  on  project  sites  in  200  com- 
munities. These  Jobs  account  for  $225,000,000  in  wages  which  go 
Into  the  pay  envelopes  of  building  workers.  In  addition,  employ- 
ment of  760.000  workers  in  related  building-materials  Industries  is 
provided  by  the  U  S.  H.  A  program.  Stoppage  of  the  program  will 
wipe  out  these  Jobe  and  cut  off  the  source  of  bujring  power  derived 
from  these  wages  Unless  S.  591  is  approved  by  Congress  this  loss  of 
employment  and  buying  power  to  labor  will  come  at  the  crucial 

time  when  the  crushing  burden  of  unemployment  has  become  un- 
bearable to  millions  of  American  workers  who  are  entitled  to  the 
opportunity  of  earning  a  decent  living  through  their  own  efforts 

The  cost  of  this  program  Is  modest.  The  U.  8  H.  A.  from  its 
Inception  has  had  a  con.sistent  record  of  progress  In  the  reduction 
of  the  coste  and  of  the  annual  contributions  needed  to  rehouse  slum 
dwellers  Latwr  has  cooperated  in  achieving  these  low  costs  by 
entering  Into  agreements  which  assvire  that,  after  construction  has 
•tarted  on  a  project,  work  wUl  not  be  Interrupted  by  Jurisdictional 
or  wage  disputes. 

War  abroad  is  already  creating  new  conditions  In  our  economy, 
meet  important  of  which  la  the  atphoning  of  wage  earners  Into 
communities  dominated  by  ■peclallMd  production.  The  nation^ 
defense  program  will  also  Involve  a  rapid  increase  in  specialized 
industrial  facilities  and  their  shift  to  the  central  cities  of  the 
Nation  These  developments  wlU  create  emergency  housing  sltu- 
auons  which  must  t)e  remedied.  Good  bovislng  must  be  provided 
for  the  workers  who  will  fkxA  to  these  IndusUlal  centers. 


The  experience  of  the  U.  8.  H.  A.  In  the  ctmstruction  of  work- 
ers' housing  will  enable  It  to  provide  such  Industrial  housing  with 
extreme  speed  and  with  thorough  knowledge  of  each  local  prob- 
lem. The  U.  8  H.  A-,  with  its  Nation-wide  network  of  contacts 
with  local  housing  needs  and  with  its  staff  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  dealing  with  local  housing  problems.  Is  the  only  agency 
equipped  to  plan  and  administer  such  a  program. 

If  properly  planned,  this  emergency  housing  will  not  be  a  total 
economic  loss  at  the  conclusion  of  the  emergency,  but  will  become 
a  permanent  asset  available  to  low-lnojme  families  in  the  future. 
Termination  of  the  U.  8.  H.  A.  program  at  this  time  would  not 
only  aggravate  the  already  acute  shortage  of  low-rent  housing  but 
also  deprive  us  of  the  tested  machinery.  In  full  working  order. 
well  fitted  to  deal  efBclently  with  the  emergency  we  are  facing. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  the  original  champion  o<f 
this  legislation,  has  resolved  that  this  program  must  be  conUnued 
and  expanded  to  meet  the  growing  needs  for  reemployment  and 
for  rehousing. 

Status  of  Rural  Electrification  Program  in  Oregon 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1940 


TABLE       COMPILED       BY       THE      RURAL       ELBCTRIPICATION 

ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  desire  to  set  out  the  following  brief  statement 
of  rural  electrification  activities  in  Oregon,  as  compiled  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  The  statement 
follows : 

Status  of  rural-electrification  program  in  Oregon 


Amount 

As  allotted 

May  15.  1940. 
counties 

Borrower 

Miles 

Mem- 
bers 

2,  Lane:  niarhly-I^ne  County  Cooper- 
ative Elwtric  Association,  Blachly 

4,  Lincoln:  Benton-Linroln  Electric  Co- 
otierHtive,  Inc.,  Corvallis. 

6,  Clutiiop:  Nelialem  Vjilley  Cooperative 
Elortric  .<s.>iOciation,  Jewell. 

14,  ImHtilla:  I'nmtillfi  Flectric  Cooper- 
alive  .Association,  Hermlston. 

Ifi,  MHlhe4ir:  Mallwiir  Electric  Cooper- 
ative .Association,  Vale 

17,  I>oupla.s:  West  Douglas  Power  Co- 
oi>erHtive.  Rosebure 

19,  Jordan  Valley:  Jordan  Vulley  Electric 
Cooperative,  inc  ,  Jordan  Valley. 

21,  Coos:  Coos  Electric  Cooperative  Inc., 
Coquille. 

$139,000 
355,000 

80,000 
25S,000 
148,000 
132.000 

30,000 
110.  SOO 

97 
217 

6i 

240 

115 

110 

4 

W 

446 
701 
307 
665 
347 
376 
81 
357 

I.am. 

Lincoln,    Polk, 
Hen  ton.  Lans. 
Clatsop. 

Umatilla,    Mor- 
row. 
Malheur. 

Douglas. 

Malbeur. 

Coos. 

Total       

1,  180,  500 

947 

3.280 

.V)  7  i>crcent  of  the  farni.s  in  Oregon,  as  of  June  30,  1933,  are  still  without  central- 
ctatiun  service. 


Common  Sense  on  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29,  1940 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  psychologists  tell  us  that  an 
earthquake  is  perhaps  the  most  terrifying  of  all  human  ex- 
Ijeriences.  This  Is  thought  to  be  true  because  in  all  other 
calamities  iiecple  can  at  least  keep  their  feet  firmly  {Wanted  on 
the  firm  ground.  Consequently,  in  any  period  of  mental 
earthquake,  if  we  can  find  something  solid  and  dependable  on 
which  to  fli-mly  plant  our  mental  feet,  our  fears  are  reduced 
and  we  tend  to  become  calm  and  reassured. 


^-V 
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During  the  past  few  weeks  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  feeling  violent  repercussions  of  the  mental  earth- 
quake that  has  hit  the  people  of  western  Europe.  Our  thought 
world  has  been  crowded  with  fears,  mental -conditioning  prop- 
aganda, charges  and  countercharges,  dire  predictions,  and 
hysterical  prophecies.  We  know  not  what  or  whom  to  believe. 
At  a  time  such  as  this  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  present  ex- 
cerpts from  a  remarkably  authoritative  publication  which 
could  well  become  the  thought  pattern  for  every  loyal  Ameri- 
can in  these  trying  times.  In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is 
little  else  worth  saying  on  the  general  situation. 

The  publication  referred  to  Is  Senate  Report  No.  1615. 
prepared  and  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  May  15,  1940.  I  herewith  submit  pertinent 
excerpts  from  its  contents: 

The  views  on  national  defense  recorded  In  this  report  which 
the  committee  conaidered  In  arriving  at  Ita  conclusions  and 
recommendations  do  not  represent  the  views  of  any  one  person 
or  group  of  persons.  They  represent  composite  opinions  derived 
from  one  or  more  of  the  following  sources.  Statements  made 
by  our  best-Informed  citizens  who  have  studied  this  problem, 
prior  reports  made  by  the  committee  to  the  Senate  and  data 
presented  to  the  committee  during  the  past  5  or  6  years  by  the 
most  responsible  naval  officers  and  naval  experts  In  A.-nerlca, 
Including  such  prominent  officers  as  Adnlrals  Stark  and  Leahy. 
Chief  and  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  Admirals  King  and 
Cook,  former  Chiefs  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics;  Admiral  Lanlng, 
former  President  of  the  Naval  War  College:  Admiral  Taussig:  and  an 
outstanding   national   defense    expert,   MaJ.    George   Fielding   Eaiot. 

INSITLAK    POSITION    OF   THI    UNITED    STATES 

Prom  the  military  point  of  view  the  United  States  must  be 
considered  as  an  insular  nation.  We  are  separated  from  potential 
enemies  on  the  east  and  west  by  broad  and  deep  oceans.  On  our 
northern  and  southern  borders  are  nations  which  have  been 
friendly  heretofore.  Across  these  land  frontiers  could  come  no 
armies  of  sufficient  strength  to  menace  our  security.  Our  situa- 
tion Is  not  similar  to  that  of  the  British  at  the  present  time. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  air  power  the  British  Isles  were  insular 
countries.  This  complete  insularity  is  now  compromised  in  the 
military  sense  in  that  they  are  subject  to  damaging  attack  by 
aircrait  based  on  the  continent. 

The  armies  of  E^irope  and  Asia  do  not  menace  us.  To  be  a 
menace  they  must  be  transported  across  the  sea  In  ships.  Air- 
planes based  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  do  not  menace 
us  To  threaten  seriously  our  continental  security  they  must  be 
conveyed  across  the  sea  and  operated  from  bases  In  or  near 
th's  hemisphere. 

The  armed  forces  of  no  foreign  nation  or  group  of  nations  can 
seriously  threaten  our  continental  security  If  we  make  sure  that 
we  command  the  seas  which  separate  us  from  all  potential 
enemies. 

WITH     AOBQTTATE    SEA    AND    AIR    POWER    THE    UNITED     STATES    CANNOT    BE 

DEFEATED 

From  the  evidence  available  it  appears  that  If  we  build  and 
maintain  an  adequate  navy,  provide  ourselves  with  adequate  air 
power,  and  a  comparatively  small,  but  well-trained  and  highly 
efficient  army,  we  cannot  be  defeated.  If  our  fleet,  supplemented 
by  our  air  forces,  is  able  to  exercise  control  of  our  essential  sea 
and  air  communications,  our  Nation  Is  secure. 

An  adequate  Navy,  capable  of  meeting  and  defeating  an 
enemy's  navy  at  sea.  is  the  only  sure  way  that  war  can  be  kept  at 
a  safe  distance  from  oiir  coasts  and  the  only  sure  way  to  bring  a 
war  to  a  close. 

FUNCTIONS   OF  AVTATIOM 

Aircraft,  without  the  assistance  of  surface  vessels,  have  not  yet 
demonstrated    that    they   can   deny   an   enemy    control    of   the    sea. 

Land  aircraft  alone,  even  were  they  able  to  present  an  incon- 
ceivably— and  impossibly — Impregnable  defense,  would  still  be  only 
defending.     This  can  never  defeat  an  enemy. 

Nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  aggression  on  the  part  cf 
an  unscrupulous  and  reasonably  intelligent  enemy  outside  this 
hemisphere  than  the  knowledge  that  he  could  wage  war  upon 
this  coiontry  while  exposed  only  to  the  negligible  injury  of  the 
passive  defense  to  which  we  would  be  committed  by  primary 
reliance  on  land  aircraft.  However.  ever>-one  is  convinced  of  the 
very  great  Importance  of  aircraft  In  our  scheme  of  national  de- 
fense. No  force,  ashore  or  afloat,  can  afford  under  any  circum- 
stances to  be  without  ample  aircraft  support. 

AntCKAFT   VERSUS  THE    BATTLESHIP 

There  is  no  recent  evidence  to  show  that  battleships  or  other 
surface  craft  are  obsolete  as  a  result  of  Increased  efficiency  of 
bombing  from  aircraft.  The  manner  of  employment  of  naval 
vessels  undoubtedly  has  been  affected  by  the  compwiratively  new 
form  of  attack  from  the  air  and  the  armament,  armor,  and  pro- 
tection of  ships  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  adapted  to 
resist  damage  as  far  as  practicable. 


AMESIC.V   AND    THE   WAR    IN   ECHOPE 

We  are  doing  now  practically  everything  possible  to  bolster 
AUled  sea  and  air  power,  and  we  are  stepping  up  American  pro- 
duction of  aircraft  and  shipping  them  to  the  Allies.  Some  naval 
experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  due  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Allies  in  surface  craft  It  would  not  materially  change  the  chances 
of  an  Allied  victory  if  we  u.J  send  out  the  fleet  to  operate  In 
European  waters. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  participate  In  the  European  war.  as  we 
do  not  possess  the  necessary  weapons  to  make  our  efforts  effective. 

American  soldiers  should  never  again  be  landed  upon  a  foreign 
continent,  except  to  defend  the  naval  or  air  bases  from  which  it 
may  be  necessary  for  our  fleet  and  our  air  forces  to  operate.  Can 
anyone  see  how  wc  could  possibly  accomplish  anything  worth  the 
sacrinces  of  human  lives,  of  resources,  .ind  possible  loss  of  our 
free  institutions,  that  will  be  demanded  of  us  by  our  participa- 
tion'' We  should  certainly  proflt  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
World  War  and  avoid  becoming  too  greatly  Involved  in  European 

If  we  are  to  remain  at  peace  we  must  avoid  becoming  Interested 
financially  in  the  outcome  of  the  European  wat.  and  our  Inuustrlea 
must  not  become  too  greatly  compromised  by  foreign  war  oi-ders. 

Some  naval  experts  point  out  that  the  view  that  we  ought  lo 
fight  now  when  we  would  have  allies  rather  than  take  the  chance 
of  having  to  flght  victorious  totalitarian  states  Hushed  with  victory 
at  a  later  date  Is  based  upon  an  incorrect  evaluation  of  actual 
mlllUry  facts  and  military  history. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  military  strategy  that  military  power  can 
always  be  exercised  more  efflclently  and  to  much  greater  effect 
within  a  reasonable  radius  of  action  than  It  can  by  flchtlng 
thousands  of  miles  away 

THE    COST    OF    WAR    TO    OUR    LIBERTIES 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  engaged  In  the  war  In  Europe 
as  we  did  in  the  last  war  one  thing  Is  certain,  the  whole  energies 

'  of  cur  people,  of  necessity,  will  be  ordered,  regimented,  and 
directed  by  a  single  authority  Ever>'thlng— manpower,  industrial 
power,  wealth,  production,  transportation,  liberty  itself — will  be 
at  the  service  of  the  Government 

Why  should  we  go  to  war  to  defend  freedom  If  we  must  begin 
by  destroying  it  with  our  own  hands?  We  need  not  do  this  The 
cold,  hard  military  fact  is  this:  Our  Navy.  If  adequate,  supple- 
mented by  a  highly  efficient  Army  and  air  force,  will  be  so 
effective  that  few  nations,  not  e.xcludlng  victorious  totalitarian 
nations,   will   challenge   its   power;    and   if   any   does   we   shall    be 

I  the  deliverer  and  not  the  recipient  of  the  terrible  hammer  strokes 
Of  war. 

AMERICA    AND  THE   FAR   EAST 

Japan  Is  an  Insular  natirn     *      •     •      She  Is  therefore  vulnerable 

I    to  attack  from  the  -ea      She  ran  be  rendered  Impxjtent  and  can  be 

j    defeated  by  naval   forces   without   military   conquest.     She   cannot 

:    direct  a  serious  attack  again.st  us  If  we  maintain  our  defenses  on 

an  adequate  basis. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  Navy  alone  could  not  under- 
take a  war  in  Par  Eastern  waters  •  •  '.To  Insure  victory  in 
this  undertaking  It  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  maintain  the  5-3 
ratio,  but  to  increase  our  fleet  perhaps  as  much  as  100  percent. 

A  war  fought  across  the  breadth  cf  so  vast  an  ocean  as  the  Pacific 
Is  fraught  with  very  great  difficulties  The  cost  to  us  of  such  a 
war  would  be  so  great  that  we  mu.'^t,  by  every  means  In  our  power, 
avoid  the  necessity  cf  having  to  undertake  it. 

The  all-important  fact  In  the  Pacific,  so  far  as  Americans  are 
concerned.  Is  this:  We  need  not  fear  aggression  or  any  vital  harm 
from  this  direction  <!o  long  as  we  maintain  our  fleet  In  the  Pacific 
at  not  less  than  the  5-3  ratio  with  the  Japanese  fleet,  and  maintain 
adequate  naval  and  air  bases  from  which  our  fleet  can  operate 
effectively. 

DEFENSE  or  AMERICA 

If  we  realize  that  the  important  causes  of  war  are  in  human 
minds  and  emotions,  that  force  cannot  change  materially  human 
nature,  give  up  the  illusion  that  American  armed  forces  can  bring 
permanent  peace  to  a  warring  world  and  confine  our  military  ob- 
jectives to  the  defense  of  this  country,  we  shall  find  that  our  prob- 
lem of  national  defense  becomes  relatively  simple.  An  Impregnable 
defense  for  America  will  be  costly,  but  inflnitely  less  costly  In  the 
long  run  than  engaging  m  another  futile  attempt  to  '"save  the 
world  for  democracy," 

W^HT     NOT    FACE    THE    FACTS? 

Why  not  face  the  fact  that  we  have  not  provided  ourselves 
with  the  necessary  instruments  of  war  to  assist  the  Allies  or  the 
necessary  bases  to  make  our  air  forces  and  our  Navy  effective  on 
foreign  continents  or  In  foreign  waters  and  that  our  prior  efforts 
to  build  up  our  defenses  were  not  undertaken  with  these  objec- 
tives in  view? 

Why  not  face  the  basic  military  and  economic  fact  that  it  is 
not  within  our  power  or  means  to  create  Military  or  Naval  Estab- 
lishments of  sufficient  strength  to  police  the  world,  but  that  It 
Is  within  our  power  and  means  to  prevent  others  from  trans- 
porting their  wars  to  this  hemisphere?  Why  not  face  the  fact 
that  American  armed  forces  cannot  force  permanent  peace  on  a 
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warring  world,  but  that  we  can  maintain  peace  in  our  own  part 
of  the  world? 

In  doing  this  we  need  not  shut  ourselves  off  from  contacts  with 
other  nations,  but  we  can  and  should  command  the  seas  and 
alrwayn  which  are  the  medium  of  those  oontacU. 

In  the  words  of  Washington: 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  inter- 
weaving our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle 
ovir  peace  and  prosperity  In  the  tolls  of  European  ambition,  rival- 
ship.  Interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

Why  not  take  adavantage  of  our  pecular  situation,  develop  the 
sources  of  raw  materials  available  In  this  hemisphere,  and  construct 
the  Instrumentalities  of  war  which  will  enable  us  to  pursue  our  way 
In  peace,  free  from  the  horrors  of  mvaslon.  the  perils  of  bombs  from 
the  sky  above  us.  the  burdens  of  supporting  vast  armies,  and  the 
perils  to  mir  liberties  which  any  Involvement  In  war  would  bring? 

Mr,  Speaker,  here  we  have  in  this  remarkable  docimient 
the  calm  reassuring  words  of  our  best  authorities.  Here  we 
have  the  sane  reasons  behind  the  slogan  that  I  continue  to 
recommend : 

Let  us  keep  America  out  of  war,  and  let  us  keep  war  out  of 
America. 


Flood-Control    Protection    Part    of 

Defense 


Our    National 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29. 1940 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  realizing  that  flood  control  is 
one  of  the  principal  needs  of  the  people  of  my  district,  I 
have  endeavored  since  coming  to  Congress  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  bring  about  an  adequate  program  of 
flood  control,  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  our  Nation. 

The  public  knows  the  enormous  loss  of  life  and  property 
from  floods.  The  Nation  has  been  sold  on  flood  protection. 
It  is  my  hehet  that  there  is  no  more  satisfactory  work  than 
flood-control  improvements.  The  Investment  of  our  Federal 
Government  toward  protecting  civilization  in  flood  control 
will  result  in  real  economy.  It  Is  a  wise  investment,  from 
which  we  will  receive  value  from  the  money  spent.  Im- 
portant work  remains  to  be  done,  especially  on  the  Johns- 
town Channel,  and  I  trust,  for  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense, that  the  completion  of  this  project  will  go  forward 
without  delay. 

People  in  my  congressional  district  who  have  in  recent 
years  been  under  great  stress  because  of  the  danger  of  floods 
know  Just  what  it  would  mean  to  many  of  the  large  fac- 
tories in  and  around  Johnstown,  Pa.,  should  a  flood  of  major 
proportion  occur  before  the  completion  of  the  present  project. 
We  know  what  an  important  part  some  of  the  factories  in 
Johnstown  played  during  the  World  War  In  supplying  our 
Government  ^Ith  steel  that  was  necessary  to  help  us  win 
that  war.  Should  a  flood  of  major  proportion  occur,  these 
factories  would  he  put  out  of  commisison  for  a  long  time.  If 
our  factories  in  strategic  parts  of  the  country  were  to  be 
flooded,  our  mUltary  plans  would  necessarily  be  greatly  ham- 
pered. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $1,597,800  will  be  needed 
to  complete  the  project  in  Johnstown.  Of  course,  not  all  of 
this  will  be  needed  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  begins 
July  1,  as  the  Army  engineers  believe  that  the  flood-control 
project  in  Johnstown  cannot  be  completed  until  the  fol- 
lowing flscal  year  even  though  funds  were  available. 

I  hope  that  a  sufficient  portion  of  our  naUonal -defense  ap- 
propriations will  be  set  aside  for  the  compleUon  of  flood- 
control  projects  throughout  our  Nation. 


Origins  of  tfte  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29,  1940 


LETTER    PROM    HAROLD    W.    HANCOCK 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  encouraging  to 
note  that  all  Americans  have  not  been  swept  off  their  feet  by 
the  hysteria  that  had  its  origin  in  the  White  House  a  week 
or  two  ago.  Fortunately,  the  brainstorm  is  subsiding  and  a 
sound  understanding  of  foreign  affairs  Is  replacing  the  fear 
and  mystiflcation  that  gripped  millions  of  our  people  a  few 
days  ago.  At  this  point  I  desire  to  present  for  Insertion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  that  appeared  In  thia 
morning's  Washington  Post: 

ORIGINS   OF  THI   WA« 

To  the  Edttor  of  the  Post. 

Sih:  The  danger  that  we  have  feared  bo  much  is  now  here— tht« 
the  United  States  may  be  led  into  the  war.  And  this  danger  is 
brought  on  by  the  hysterical  reaction  of  those  pledged  to  keep  ua 
out.  And  why  are  they  hysterical?  Because  the  Allies  are  having 
some  reverses. 

But  were  not  these  reverses  a  possibility  In  September  1939  when 
the  President  pledged  to  keep  us  out?  He  did  not  say  "as  long  as 
the  Allies  arc  winning." 

Why  are  "we"  so  Interested  in  the  Allies?  IX  Italy  ]oln«  them, 
will  we  love  her  too?  Will  we  then  regard  MussoUnl  as  a  good  fellow 
who  seeks  to  "reestablish  International  law  and  order" — to  use  Sec- 
retary Hull's  moralizing  words? 

Are  England  and  Prance  fighting  against  domination  of  the  other 
countries  of  Etirope?  Then  why  did  they  arm  Hitler,  knowing  that 
his  stated  program — Meln  Kampf — included  conquest  of  other 
countries?  The  answer  Is  clear  to  all  who  are  not  bimded  by  propa- 
ganda :  They  armed  and  connived  with  Hitler  because  his  main  aim 
was  the  destruction  of  Soviet  Russia. 

But  Soviet  Russia  foiled  this  long-prepared  plan  by  building  an 
army  three  times  the  size  of  Hitler's.  Tliat  Is  why  Hitler  decided. 
on  Avigust  24.  1939.  not  to  attack  Soviet  Russia.  And  that  is  why. 
1  week  later.  England  and  France  declared  war  -on  Hitler.  He  had 
become  their  enemy  overnight  by  changing  his  plan.  They  now 
knew  that  anything  further  that  Hitler  took  would  not  be  used 
against  Soviet  Russia  but  sooner  or  later  against  themselves  and 
their  Interests. 

England  and  France  are  therefore  not  fighting  Oerman  fascism. 
If  they  can  reduce  Germany's  strength  to  a  point  wliere  Germany 
will  not  be  threatening  England's  Empire,  the  present  war  will 
come  to  a   close. 

We  should  have  no  part  of  this  ctrtiggle  between  the  rival  rulers 
of  Europe.  If  Soviet  Russia,  near  the  confUct  and  In  constant 
danger  from  both  belligerents,  can  stay  neutral,  the  United  States. 
In  a  different  hemisphere,  certainly  can.  By  building  her  defenses, 
as  Soviet  Russia  has  done,  the  United  States  can  make  herself 
even  more  Impregnable  than  Soviet  Russia. 

Hahou)  W.  Hamcock.. 

Mount  Rainixx,  Mo.,  May  21. 


A  Problem  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29, 1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNB 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Roosevelt 
for  the  past  7  years  has  Ijeen  stirring  up  class  hatred,  suray- 
ing  group  against  group,  and  now  when  overwhelmed  with 
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debt  and  faced  with  unpreparedness  to  meet  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  foreign  war,  he  piously  pleads  for  unity  of 
action  and  teamwork.  However,  he  still  continues  to  be  pet- 
ulant, critical,  and  political-minded  toward  those  from  whom 
he  now  desires  teamwork. 

The  Republican  Party  rallied  to  the  support  of  President 
Wilson  in  the  World  War.  and  the  party  will  show  the  same 
spirit  of  cooperation  now,  regardless  of  whatever  action 
President  Roosevelt  may  take,  but  It  would  come  with  far 
better  grace  from  the  President  to  dismiss  his  political -mind- 
edness  and  play  the  game  like  a  man. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  am  in- 
serting an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
under  datq  of  today  entitled  "A  Problem  President,"  which 
points  out  that  the  President  is  still  playing  up  to  his  radical 
friends  by  appointing  them  to  positions  of  triist  in  the  pre- 
paredness program,  while  using  two  great  industrialists 
merely  as  "window  dressing."  No  one  can  dispute  the  fine 
character  and  ability  of  William  S.  Knudsen  and  of  Edward 
R.  Stettinius.  Jr..  but  why  sacrifice  these  men  for  window 
dressing  when  their  talents  should  be  available,  unhampered 
by  New  Deal  politicians? 

IProm  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  29.  1940 1 

A    PROBLEM     PEESIDENT 

Signs  are  multiplying  that  the  country  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  Impatient  toward  Ita  problem  President.  His  fireside  chat 
displayed  not  only  a  political  petulance  that  ill  became  the 
moment,  but  also  a  complete  blind  spot  toward  the  one  essential 
fact  In  the  preparedness  effort.  Calling  for  cooperation  and 
supper*,  he  himself  refiosed  to  cooperate  with  anybody  or  sup- 
port any  plan  that  would  enlist  the  industrial  forces  of  America 
In   the  race  to  make  the  Nation  able  to  defend   Itself. 

The  contrast  with  the  two  able  Republican  speeches  delivered 
the  next  night  was  complete.  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Dewey  covered 
different  ground,  but  their  goal  was  the  same.  As  Mr.  Dewey 
pointedly  said  at  Dallas,  the  President  "expects  to  keep  the  politi- 
cal control  of  a  machinery  for  increasing  production  of  de- 
fense materials  and  to  use  Industrialists  for  window  dressing." 
The  President  promptly  came  through  with  the  window  dressing 
yesterday,  inviting  an  assorted  group  of  industrialists.  New  Deal 
radicals,  and  a  consumer  representative  from  North  Csirollna  to 
come   to  Washington  and  advise  the  administration 

No  one  In  the  country  Is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Hoover  to 
comprehend  the  problem  facing  the  country  and  plan  its  solu- 
tion. The  fundamental  of  the  situation  was  admirably  stated  by 
him  m  his  broadcast  when  he  said: 

"The  lesson  of  the  whole  of  the  last  World  War  and  every  step 
in  the  present  war  Is  that  the  procurement  of  munitions  in  any 
large  volume  must  be  separated  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Estab- 
lishment. It  must  be  done  by  an  organization  separate  and  Inde- 
pendent of  either  department.  It  is  an  industrial  Job — a  manu- 
facturing Job,  a  mass-production  Job  for  management  and  labor. 
It  requires  that  thousands  of  factories  be  coordinated  to  do  their 
part." 

These  are  not  mere  generalities  to  Mr.  Hoover.  He  worked  and 
lived  through  the  last  war  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  men  who 
organized  the  Allied  supply  systems.  He  Is  himself  a  trained  engi- 
neer and  an  experienced  industrialist.  His  application  of  his  prin- 
ciples to  the  problem  of  the  air  was  especially  cogent.  We  do  not 
want  50.000  planes  to  put  away  in  hangars,  he  remarked.  In  the 
face  of  constantly  advancing  science  It  would  be  folly  to  have  SOXKK) 
planes  In  peacetime.  He  assimied  that  the  President  really  did  not 
want  such  a  result.  What  the  Nation  really  needed  he  defined  as 
follows: 

"What  we  need  Is  organization  in  Washington  capable  of  bring- 
ing about  a  coordination  in  American  industry  that  can  produce 
50.000  airplanes  in  a  year  if  they  were  called  to  do  it.  If  we  could 
demonstrate  that  we  could  supply  the  Army  and  Navy  with  4.000 
planes  during  a  single  month  that  would  be  ample  notice  to  the 
world  to  keep  ofT  our  grass.  Likewise,  we  need  an  organized 
capacity  to  produce  tanks  and  other  arms." 

There  is  nothing  secret  about  these  fundamental  facts  of  pre- 
paredness. Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr.  Hoover  stated  them  with  unusual 
clarity.  But  the  whole  country  knows  what  American  Indtistry 
and  mass  production  are.  and  It  knows  how  to  apply  them  to  the 
defense  problem.  Only  Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  differently.  He  Inslsta 
upon  retaining  personal  charge  of  the  Job  himself,  and  Instead  of 
ttirnlng  the  actual  direction  over  to  great  Industrialists  he  leaves 
It  to  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  Industry;  to  a  Secretary  of  War  and  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  who  are  net  on  sp>eaking  terms  with  each  other:  and  to  a 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  is  about  to  resign  to  run  for  political 
office. 

The  right  course  Ls  so  obvlotis  that  it  takes  all  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
ingenuity  to  Ignore  it.  But  he  is  unmistakably  standing  fast  on 
his  dictatorial,  political  resolve.  He  refuses  to  end  his  own  private 
war  with  American  industry  even  to  prepare  the  Nation  to  defend 
Itself  in  a  period  of  great  emergency. 


The  Problems  of  Unemployment  and  Social 

Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTS 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1940 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  beginning  of  life  on 
this  earth  down  to  our  present-day  complex  existence,  man 
has  looked  for  security.  No  matter  what  work  we  do.  what 
profession  we  follow,  what  menial  tasks  we  perform,  we 
dream  about  a  day  when  we  can  retire  in  ease  and  comfort, 
to  live  as  we  wish  to  live,  and  do  what  we  feel  like  doing. 
But  for  practically  all  of  us  the  day  of  retirement  never 
comes.  Depressions  wipe  out  our  savings,  financial  up- 
heavals and  wars  disrupt  the  lives  of  nations,  and  sickness 
and  death  very  often  take  away  the  earnings  of  a  family. 
Although  there  are  many  causes  which  lead  to  economic 
distress,  the  worst  of  all  is  unemployment. 

The  American  who  is  out  of  work  lives  idly  by.  day  after 
day  wondering  what  tomorrow  will  bring.  Here  in  America 
the  unemployed  citizen  has  seen  the  Government  try  ill- 
conceived  devices  to  create  employment.  But  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  these  various  schemes  of  "made"  work  have  only 
pacified  the  American  people  for  the  time  being  and  have 
shirked  the  real  problem.  No  temporary  relief  will  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  head  of  a  family  who  must  look  at  the  years 
before  him.  develop  his  position  in  life.  feed,  clothe,  and 
educate  his  children.  We  cannot  appease  the  hunger  for 
security  with  scraps  of  relief  which  are  inadequate  and 
which  stamp  the  individual  with  inferiority  as  one  living  on 
Government  generosity.  There  is  no  reason  for  such  embar- 
rassing chanty,  no  excuse  for  Government  hand-outs  at  the 
exjjense  of  taxpayers  who  themselves  are  burdened  with  debt 
and  finding  it  more  difficult  each  day  to  meet  their  tax 
problems. 

Unemployment  steals  from  our  youth  their  right  to  make 
a  living,  to  secure  a  good  education,  to  establish  homes  of 
their  own.  to  improve  their  condition  in  life.  The  man  who 
trudges  the  streets  going  from  factory  to  factory  looking  for 
work  faces  an  endurance  test  forced  upon  him  by  uncm- 
plojTnent.  How  much  longer  can  he  last,  looking  and  wait- 
ing for  the  job  which  he  should  have.  The  father,  mother, 
and  children  in  so  many  American  homes  are  staring  at 
present  want  and  future  insecurity.  What  a  pitiful  picture 
they  make  as  we  look  at  them  with  their  hopes  turned  to 
despair  through  the  loss  of  work  and  the  restiltant  loss  of 
courage  to  carry  on  in  life. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  Government  has  a  special  duty  to 
alleviate  distressing  conditions.  This  duty  is  imposed  upon 
those  who  govern,  by  religious  precepts,  with  which  all  of 
us  are  endowed  as  a  guide  to  good  and  wholesome  living.  If 
we  forget  these  fundamental  rules  of  life,  we  might  as  well 
give  up  all  hope  of  advancing  civiLzation.  If  legislators 
fulfill  the  obligation  resting  upon  them  and  their  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  needs  of  their  people,  and  strive  with 
all  the  energy  they  can  command  to  satisfy  those  needs  we 
should  then  get  equality,  justice,  and  fair  treatment  for  all. 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  our  unemployed  niun- 
ber  between  ten  and  twelve  million;  which  means  that  about 
1  out  of  every  5  persons  in  our  employable  jwpulation  Is 
without  a  job.  We  know  that  many  individuals  are  de- 
pendent upon  these  jobless  workers,  and  if  we  include  these 
dependents,  we  find  that  we  have  a  total  of  about  25,000.000 
persons  who  are  the  victims  of  unemployment.  This  num- 
ber is  greater  than  all  the  individuals  living  in  the  10  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  our  army  of  unem- 
ployed and  their  dependents  are  more  than  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  1850. 
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Now.  why  do  we  have  so  much  onemplojrment?  Various 
speakers  have  varying  ideas  about  what  causes  unemploy- 
ment. Some  say  it  is  due  to  the  machine  age;  others  say 
the  capitalistic  system  Is  responsible.  During  recent  years 
we  have  had  a  prolonged  depression,  which  some  economists 
say  is  the  result  of  the  stagnation  of  the  capital  markets.  It 
Ls  said  that  taxation  policies  have  tended  to  drive  investors 
to  high-grade  tax-exempt  securities;  that  regulation  has 
raised  the  cost  and  Increased  the  risk  of  capital  flotations; 
that  persistence  of  large  deficit  spending  has  undermined 
confidence  in  public  credit;  that  development  of  a  maze  of 
Government  lending  agencies  has  narrowed  such  private 
Investment  channels  as  remain;  that  uneasiness  over  the 
future  of  private  Investment  is  accentuating  the  fear  of  an 
ultimate  break-down  of  public  credit,  accompanied  by  price 
and  wage  Inflation.  Some  say  that  the  New  E>eal  has  created 
so  many  business  deterrents  that  an  individual  cannot  now 
go  into  business  for  himself  w^ithout  hiring  an  accountant 
and  consulting  a  lawyer.  But.  whatever  the  reasons  for 
unemployment,  the  legislators  should  study  this  problem 
continuously,  and  if  one  group  does  nothing  to  solve  the 
problem  the  voters  should  put  them  out  of  ofiBce  and  elect 
others  who  have  the  courage  and  energy  to  do  something 
about  it. 

We  should  strive  to  give  security  to  the  people  in  this 
country  so  they  will  be  protected  against  imemployment  and 
against  the  rigors  of  that  period  in  life  when  men  no  longer 
are  considered  active  enough  to  fit  in  with  our  mechanized 
system  in  industry.  Of  course.  I  realize  that  to  try  to  give 
true  security  to  all  of  the  people  in  this  country  is  almost 
as  difficult  or  as  illusory  as  a  search  for  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow.  E>'en  when  we  do  devise  a  method  of 
paying  pensions  to  aged  people,  we  might  be  confronted  with 
a  war  or  some  other  major  catastroi;rfie  which  would  destroy 
our  retirement  plans.  But  we  can  at  least  do  our  best  to 
bring  some  degree  of  comfort  and  security  to  the  old  people 
who  have  retired  from  gainful  occupation. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  so-called  Social  Security  Act  which 
is  in  effect  today.  The  title  of  the  act.  "Social  Security."  is 
a  slogan  or  a  catch  phrase  which  has  led  many  persons  in 
distress  to  believe  that,  at  last,  here  was  legislation  which 
was  going  to  help  them.  But  how  fooled  they  were.  Those 
imemployed  who  really  needed  the  benefits  of  social-security 
payments  were  not  helped  at  all.  Only  those  in  industry 
v.ho  had  a  job  and  had  less  need  for  old-age  benefits  were 
covered  under  the  act.  Millions  of  other  workers,  agricul- 
tural and  domestic,  were  left  outside.  We  might  call  this  a 
deceptive  law  because  it  does  not  give  the  people  the  security 
which  they  think  they  are  getting.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  average  old-age  benefit  payment  under  the  act  will  be  $19 
a  month.  This  certainly  is  a  small  sum  and  no  one  can  live 
decently  on  such  a  small  allowance.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  records  of  the  Social  Security  department  were  in 
such  bed  shape  that  men  now  growing  old  and  coimting  on 
social  security  to  make  their  old  age  comfortable  may  one 
day  find  themselves  imable  to  prove  their  claims  to  old-age 
benefits.  Many  of  those  who  pay  taxes  will  get  nothing  in 
retimi.  A  great  percentage  of  those  paying  social -security 
taxes  will  get  less  than  is  given  free  by  the  8Ute  to  old  people. 
Those  who  will  receive  benefit  payments  over  tlie  next  few 
years  win  in  some  instances  get  an  amotmt  of  money  nm- 
ning  into  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  although  their  tax  pay- 
ments have  been  slight.  Those  who  have  stopped  making 
contributions  and  are  now  receiving  their  small  benefit  pay- 
menu,  will  be  chiseling,  so  to  speak,  on  the  moneys  placed 
m  the  so-caUed  social-security  icMUvua  by  those  who  are  now 
paying  the  social-security  tax.  Any  plan  that  offers  to  pay 
so  much  more  than  It  collects  is  imaound.  and  any  plan  that 
is  managed  by  those  who  please  only  a  select  few  is  certain 
to  have  faults.  We  should  have  equitable  taxation  for 
security  payments  in  this  country. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Government  should  p>ay  more  to 
one  individual  when  he  reaches  the  retirement  age,  than  to 


another,  when  the  former  Individual  has  not  deposited  enough 
to  meet  even  one-twentieth  of  his  payments?  Is  there  any 
sense  in  requiring  the  youth  of  today  to  make  social-security 
payments  only  to  find  when  they  are  old  that  there  will  be 
no  funds  available  for  them?  Under  existing  procedure  the 
pay-roll  taxes  are  used  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  cash  and  no  revenue-producing  assets  are  being 
set  aside  with  the  tax  money;  only  Government  bonds  or 
I  O  U's  are  placed  in  the  reserve  fimd.  So  you  can  see,  as 
future  benefit  payments  must  be  made,  those  payments  have 
to  he  met  by  further  taxation  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
Brookings  Institution  recommended  that  the  old-age  annuities 
should  be  framed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  rather  than  by 
collecting  a  huge  reserve.  They  stated  also  that  the  rates  for 
old-age  annuities  should  \ie  temporarily  reduced  and  that  the 
contingent  reserves  should  be  invested  in  outstanding  Govern- 
ment bonds  at  current  rates;  and  that  the  Treasury  should 
separate  its  operations  from  those  of  the  social-security  ad- 
ministration. It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  sense  in  the 
report  made  by  a  group  of  House  Members  who  have  con- 
sidered the  problem  of  social  security.  They  stated  that  the 
annuity  system  should  be  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and  they 
criticized  the  present  social-security  laws,  which  take  such  a 
great  amount  of  money  in  pay-roll  taxes  from  the  people  in 
this  country.  They  urged  that  pensions  be  paid  to  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  over  60  years  of  age  who  are  retired  from  in- 
dustry and  they  suggested  that  there  should  be  no  difference 
in  the  amounts  paid  to  persons  in  the  various  States.  I  can 
see  where  there  might  be  some  discussion  about  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  people  living  In  the  South  do  not  require  as  much 
money  for  living  exjsenses  as  do  the  people  in  the  North. 
Then.  too.  there  is  the  problem  of  adjusting  benefit  payments 
from  time  to  time  as  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  or  down.  The 
House  committee  suggested  that  the  revenue  should  come  from 
a  broad  general  tax  as  well  as  from  taxes  designed  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  idle  fimds.  The  size  of  the  pension  is  to  be 
determined  by  prorating  the  money  derived  among  all  who 
are  to  receive  the  annuity.  The  House  committee  claimed 
that  such  a  system  would  avoid  the  complicated  bookkeeping 
now  required  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  employers 
in  the  country;  that  it  would  do  away  with  pay-roll  taxes; 
and  that  no  particular  class  would  be  favored  but  that  It 
would  include  all  of  our  citizens. 

Certainly  Congress  must  study  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment and  old-age  annuities  in  order  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  in  the  near  future  be  assured  of  some  sem- 
blance of  security  in  their  old  age.  Many  of  the  subversive 
activities  prevalent  in  the  country  today,  are  present  only 
because  the  people  are  dissatisfied  with  conditions  and  will 
follow  cheap  orators  who  promise  everything  but  deliver 
nothing.  Business  should  be  encouraged:  restrictions  which 
hamper  and  bind  private  enterprise  must  be  removed. 
In  considering  the  cost  of  any  old-age-benefit  program,  we 
might  compare  it  with  the  cost  of  the  last  World  War.  It 
has  t)een  stated  that,  figuring  World  War  cost  at  $250,000,- 
000.000.  we  could  have  taken  that  staggering  siun,  built  homes 
at  $2,500  each,  equipped  with  $1,000  worth  of  furniture,  built 
on  $500  lots  and  given  such  a  home  to  not  only  every  family 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  to  every  family  in  England. 
Scotland.  Wales.  Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium.  Prance,  Italy. 
Germany.  Russia,  and  Australia.  To  every  40.000  people  in 
those  coimtries  could  have  been  given  a  $2,000,000  library, 
a  $3,000,000  hospital,  and  a  $10,000,000  university;  the  bal- 
ance properly  invested  could  have  paid  annual  salaries  of 
$1,000  each  to  125.000  teachers  and  125.000  nurses.  Such 
a  vast  sum  of  money  could  have  been  used  to  make  over  the 
entire  world  and  rid  it  of  so  much  misery  and  suffering. 

Oh  what  worries,  fears,  and  heartaches  we  could  eliminate 
by  assisting  the  people  In  this  country  to  get  work  and 
sectirity  in  their  old  age.  There  can  be  no  more  heroic 
achievement  for  any  nation  than  to  solve  the  problem  of  un- 
employment and  give  to  every  citizen  in  the  twilight  of  life 
true  sectirity. 
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The  First  Inter- American   Conference  on  Indian 

Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  29  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  JOHN  COLLIER.  COMMISSIONER  OP  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS.  PUBLISHED  IN  JUNE  (1940)  ISSUE  OP  "INDIANS 
AT  WORK" 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  some  time  ago 
there  was  held  in  Mexico  an  Inter-American  Congress  on 
Indian  Life,  participated  in  by  persons  interested  in  Indian 
affairs.  The  United  States  was  represented  at  that  congress; 
the  head  of  its  delegation  was  Mr.  John  Collier,  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs.  Mr.  Collier  has  prepared  a  state- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  statement  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

THX    mST    INTKK-AMnUCAN    CONGHESS     ON    INTJIAN    UTK 

Patzcuaro:  Nearly  400  years  ago,  Spanish  cruelties  practiced 
upon  the  Indians  of  the  State  of  Mlchoacan  had  whipped  the 
populace  Into  long-lasting  guerrilla  warfare.  No  white  man  could 
ventxire  unguarded  out  of  the  towns.  There  came  on  foot, 
and  alone,  over  the  btg  mountains  from  Mexico  City,  a  priest, 
aged  80  years.  He  was  Don  Vasco  de  Qurloga.  This  man  in  his 
old  age  produced  one  of  the  most  moving  chapters  of  Indian  his- 
tory. He  drew  the  Indians  together  into  numerous  community 
establishments  called  hospitales.  Within  an  outer  wall  they  lived 
and  did  their  craft  work,  and  they  tilled  the  adjacent  fields.  All 
of  them  worked,  but  none  worked  more  than  6  hours  a  day.  The 
lelsiire  time  was  organized  and  used  creatively.  The  many  hos- 
pitales specialized  In  varied  types  of  crafts.  There  went  forward 
an  exquisite  blending  of  the  pre-Columbian  and  the  Christian 
Institutions.  All  around  the  sxirpasslngly  beautiful  lake,  on  whose 
shores  Patzcuaro  Is  built,  and  back  Into  the  purple  mountains. 
these  Indian  communes  were  both  the  local  self-government  and 
/         the  industry  of  the  countryside. 

But  In  Spain,  and  from  Mexico  City  outward,  there  went  ahead 
the  parceling  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  captains  and  favor- 
ites. The  tyrannous  hacienda  system  was  being  thrust  across 
Indian  life.  Don  Vasco  in  his  old  age  was  called  back  to  Mexico 
City  Eind  he  died  amid  the  gathering  fatality  which  very  soon 
thereafter   overwhelmed   the   communes. 

There  only  remain,  now,  the  villages  with  their  many  arts  and 
crafts,  and  there  remains  the  original  monastery  and  the  sur- 
rounding wall  of  the  first  of  the  communes,  and  within  the  wall 
there  grow  olive  trees  400  years  old,  of  fabulous  dimensions. 

The  bones  of  Don  Vasco  repose  in  the  beautiful  provincial  mu- 
seum which  the  town  of  Patzcuaro  maintains,  and  which  Is  a 
model  for  regional  museums  everywhere. 

To  each  of  the  assembled  delegates  President  Cardenas  pre- 
sented a  book.  The  Rules  and  Ordinances  for  the  Government  of 
the  Hospitales.  The  ancient  printer's  type  is  reproduced  with 
exactness,  and  a  moving  Introduction  Is  supplied  by  Mauricio 
Magdaleno. 

This  was  the  environment  of  the  First  Inter-American  Congress 
on  Indian  Life,  and  the  tradition  of  Don  Vasco  surrounded  the 
deliberations.  Many  countries  were  present;  from  a  number  of  the 
countries  opposing  domestic  elements  were  brought  together;  sci- 
entists, administrators,  and  diplomats  were  all  at  the  meeting;  and 
Indians  from  countries  as  wide  apart  as  the  United  States.  Peru, 
Bolivia.  Panama,  and  Mexico.  A  high  degree  of  tension  prevailed, 
and  it  grew  in  Intensity  from  the  opening  of  the  congress  by  Presi- 
dent Cardenas  to  Its  termination  by  the  President's  representative. 
Dr.  Beteta.  at  the  end  of  10  days.  What  was  most  Impressive  and 
Important  was  this  fact — that  though  strongly  contending  philoso- 
phies and  political  situations  were  Involved  throughout  the  sessions, 
there  was  "give  and  take"  In  every  critical  matter,  and  all  of  the 
important  actions,  when  finally  taken,  were  unanimous. 

The  subject  matter:  Pour  sections  continued  throughout  the 
10-day  meeting — social -economic,  legislative,  educational,  biolog- 
ical. A  subsection  dealt  with  arts  and  crafts.  The  Indians  held 
their  own  summarizing  and  interpreting  sessions  and  participated 
In  all  of  the  sections  and  In  the  plenary  meetings.  A  set  of  the 
prepared  papers  Is  before  me  as  I  write.  They  total  1.100  extra- 
length  pages.  The  Acta  Pinal,  reporting  only  the  resolutions  and 
actions  taken.  Is  58  single-spaced  pages.  This  Acta  Final,  in 
English,  will  soon  be  available.  Prom  time  to  time,  in  Indians  at 
Work,  some  of  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  will  be  repro- 
duced.    Here  I  give  one  or  two  of  them: 

•'That  the  nations  of  the  Americas  shall  adopt  and  intensify  the 
poUcy  of  offering   the  amplest  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the 


capacities  of  their  Indian  groups,  to  the  end  that  the  Indian  cul- 
ttires  shall  not  die  but  shall  endure  to  enrich  the  culture  of  each 
nation  and  the  culture  of  the  world  and  contribute  to  the  energies 
of  the  nations.  ' 

Another  unanimous  recommendation: 

"I.  That  each  government  shall  establish  an  agency  or  an  office 
with  the  object  of  concentrating  attention  upon  problems  of  the 
Indians  and  of  focusing  upon  Indian  need  in  eCfectlve  manner  the 
services  of  the  governments  for  the  shaping  of  Indian  welfare  and 
the  defense  of  the  Indian 

"2.  That  such  Indian  agencies  or  ofllces  should  not  monopolize 
the  administration  of  Indian  services  but  should  operate  to  focus 
upon  the  problems  of  the  Indian  all  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ments as  well  as  all  local  resources. 

"3.  That  the  ofHces  of  Indian  affairs  should  work  with  the  Indians 
through  indirect  methods,  utilizing  the  Indian  groups  as  their 
media,  or  otherwise  developing  or  utilizing  cooperative  organiza- 
tions for  the  mutual  aid  and  mutual  defense  of  the  Indians  " 

Among  the  general  resolutions,  the  most  important  single  one 
dealt  with  land  It  was  debated  through  many  sessions  and  was 
adopted  unanimously.     It  read: 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  seek  to  Influence  the 
nations  having  Indian  populations,  to  the  end  that  their  pxJlitical 
and  social  policies  shall  favor  the  Indian  race  and  shall  aid  in  the 
Integration  of  the  races  within  each  country. 

"Therefore,  we  recommend  to  the  nations  Joined  in  this  Con- 
gress that  where  there  exists  an  overconcentratlon  of  the  owner- 
ship or  control  of  land,  the  respective  governments  shall  take  ap- 
propriate measures,  in  accordance  with  equity  and  Justice,  to  cor- 
rect whatever  abuses  of  overconcentratlon  may  exist;  and  we  rec- 
ommend that  they  adopt  methods  appropriate  to  their  own  situa- 
tions to  help  the  Indian  populations  in  building  up  their  economic 
life,  providing  them  with  needed  land,  water,  credit,  and  technical 
facilities" 

Generalized  from  the  record,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Congress 
found  and  announced  many  elements  of  Indian  power.  Indian  need, 
and  Indian  problems  which,  with  minor  local  differences,  hold  good 
for  all  of  the  Indian  countries.  The  beginnings  of  a  real  hemisphere 
Indian  policy  were  laid  down.  And  be  it  noted  that  no  resolutions 
were  perfunctorily  adopted  Always  they  were  presented  and  argxied 
within  the  sections  and  then  were  reconsidered  at  a  plenary  session; 
and  the  participants  were  diplomats,  administrators,  scientists,  and 
Indians.    The  final  voting,  of  course,  was  by  countries. 

The  permanent  organizations.  Two  organizations  were  set  up  by 
the  Congress,  each  looking  toward  a  permanent  and  uninterrupted 
activity.  One  was  the  Continuing  Commission  of  the  Congress, 
which  for  its  chairman  has  Dr  Louis  Chavez  Orozco.  the  President 
of  the  Congress.' and  for  Its  secretary.  Dr  Moises  Saenz,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Congress.  The  representative  from  the  United 
States  is  Dr  Sophie  D.  Aberle.  This  continuing  commission  Is 
charged  with  the  procuring  of  the  next  congress,  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proceedings,  and  with  various  tasks  of  unfinished 
business  of  the  first  congress. 

The  other  permanent  organization  is  a  momentous  one  The 
Congress  created,  on  a  provisional  basis,  the  permanent  Hemi- 
sphere Institute  of  the  Indian,  the  provisional  headquarters  t>e- 
ing  Mexico  City.  Though  its  existence  Is  as  yet  provisional,  the 
Institute  is  empowered  at  once  to  become  active  In  the  diffusion 
of  data  and  the  stimulation,  coordination,  or  conduct  of  research. 
The  main  immediate  task  of  the  institute  is  to  prepare  and  nego- 
tiate the  conventions  or  doctunents  of  affiliation,  to  be  enacted 
by  the  participating  countries.  The  president  of  the  institute  is 
Dr  Orgeco  and  Its  director  is  Dr.  Saenz.  The  provisional  gov- 
erning board  Is  constituted  of  technicians  or  administrators  from 
the  United  States.  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil. 
These  members,  for  purposes  of  meetings,  may  be  represented  by 
alternates,  chosen  by  the  governing  board  itself  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  embassies  and  ministries  at  Mexico  City.  The 
representation  from  the  United  States  fell  to  myself,  and  my 
a)ternate  is  Pierre  deL  Boal.  the  counselor  of  our  Ermbas.sy  in 
Mexico.  The  con.stitution  of  the  institute  provides  for  branch 
offices  In  the  countries  desiring  them,  and  for  the  creation  of 
technical  consultative  groups  within  and  between  the  participat- 
ing countries. 

This  report  is  indeed  an  abbreviated  one.  Members  of  our 
own  delegation  (Presidential  appointees,  and  members  of  the 
coordinating  committee)  participated  in  all  of  the  sections  and 
all  of  the  plenary  sessions.  A  hea\7  burden  was  inconspicu- 
ously carried  by  many  of  them.  Through  the  entire  congress, 
wise  and  potent  aid  was  given  by  Mr  Boal.  the  counselor  of 
the  American  Embassy,  and  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  institute,  decisive  help  was  given  by  Ambassador  Dan- 
iels. Within  the  Mexican  group,  from  President  Cardenas  down 
the  line,  there  was  manifested  truly  a  spirit  of  statesman.shlp — 
of  disinterested  but  impassioned  concern  for  the  Indian  cause 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  Joined  with  a  chivalrous  considerate- 
ness  for  the  special  situations  existing  In  some  of  the  other 
countries. 

Our  Indian  delegates,  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
represented  the  Papagos.  the  Jicarllla.  and  San  Carlos  Apaches, 
Isleta  Pueblo.  Santa  Clara  Pueblo.  Taos  Pueblo,  the  Hopi  tribes, 
the  Flatheads  and  the  Osages;  and  none  did  better  work  than 
they. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  congress.  2  years  hence,  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  Peru,  was  set  for  Cuzco.  high  In  the  Andes,  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Inca  empire. 
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•blitzkrieg"  That  Failed 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29. 1940 


EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    TOWANDA    (PA.)    DAILY    REVIEW 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Deal  drive 
to  put  President  Roosevelt  In  the  White  House  for  a  third 
term  by  use  of  war  hysteria  and  coalition  has  fallen  flat. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  not  so  gullible  as  the  new 
dealers  thought.  After  7  years  of  broken  promises  they  have 
begun  to  think  things  out  for  themselves  and  are  beginning 
to  take  with  a  grain  of  salt  the  suggestions  of  the  President. 
The  Towanda  Daily  Review.  Towanda,  Pa.,  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head  In  the  foUowing  editorial: 

[Prom  the  Towanda  (Pa.)  Dally  R«vlewl 

"BUTZXaiXO"    THAT   TtXLXO 

The  most  heartening  sign  that  democracy  In  the  United  States 
has  lost  none  of  its  virility  despite  events  abroad  and  the  "blitz- 
krieg" engineered  by  the  new  dealers  to  sink  the  Republican  Party 
Into  a  "Ja"  adjunct  to  the  third-term  drive  la  the  complete  col- 
lapse of  the  proposal  to  erect  a  "coaUtlon"  government  for  the 
"emergency."  the  "emergency"  this  time  to  last,  presumably,  until 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  safely  ensconced  In  his  White  House  seat 
for  another  4  years. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  will  be  held  In  Phila- 
delphia in  less  than  a  month,  and  the  campaign  will  be  one  of 
the   most   torrid    m   the   history   of   the   Nation.     That   is   as   it 

should  be.  ,   _., 

If  the  record  of  the  present  administration,  including  the 
President's  admission  that  the  country  la  defenseless  In  the 
wake  of  record  peacetime  expenditures  for  armament — coupled 
with  the  papsuckcr  drive  to  continue  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  office 
forever — do  not  constitute  valid  grounds  for  a  slxzllng  campaign, 
this  U.  indeed,  no  longer  a  repubUc,  and  what  Is  there  left  to 
flght  for? 

Politics  has  been  Injected  Into  the  Nation's  defense  program 
by  the  President  himself,  and  If  he  doesn't  find  it  savory  he 
can  only  find  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  he  outsmarted 
hlmaelf  at  last.  Calling  In  Republican  leaders  to  discuss  the 
weather  may  have  seemed  clever  to  him  at  the  time,  but  Alf 
Landon.  a  country  boy  from  Kanaaa.  ttimed  the  "blitzkrieg"  Into 
reverse  when  he  emerged  from  a  free  meal  at  the  White  Hotise 
to  caU  upon  the  President  to  patrloUcaUy  ctirb  his  ambitions 
In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation. 

There  will  be  an  election  come  November,  and  those  reeponsibie 
for  the  sly  suggestion  that  It  should  be  caUed  off  are  not  worthy 
to  be  termed  Americans. 


Gallup  Poll  Shows  93  Percent  of  the  American 
People  Are  Against  America's  Entrance  Into  the 
War  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

!  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29, 1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  GEORGE  GALLUP 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rjecohd,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Dr.  George  Gallup  on  the  war  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
compiled  after  a  Nation-wide  survey: 

Th«  Qallxjt  Poll— Wa«  SiNnieDrr  Ih  Uhitix)  Btatu  Risxs  Snrcs 
Nazi   Invasion    But   Rxmainb    18   to    1    Aoainst    Emtbt 

(By  Dr.  George  Gallup.  Director.  American  Institute  of  Public 

Opinion) 

PMKcrroN  N.  J..  May  28  —Sentiment  for  going  to  war  with  Ger- 
many has  increased  since  the  Naal  invasion  of  Holland  and  Belglxim 


May  9,  but  the  increase  has  been  less  than  4  percent.  A  Nation-wide 
survey  Just  completed  finds  the  country  stlU  more  than  18  to  1 
■gainst  American  entrance  into  the  conflict.  „«.».,. 

For  many  months  studies  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  have  found  two  basic  alms  governing  the  atuttide  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  war — first,  to  do  everything  poflslble  to 
aid  the  Alllea,  but,  second,  to  sUy  out  of  the  war.  The  events  of 
recent  weeks  have  caused  increased  sentiment  for  helping  the  Allies 
by  every  means  "short  of  war."  but  there  has  been  little  change  in 
tb«  other  basic  attitude — to  keep  out  of  the  fighting. 

TtLXm    OF    BKZmiCKMT 

The  trend  of  sentiment  on  going  to  war  with  Germany  has  been 
as  follows:  ^    .  ^ 

•Tto  you  think  the  United  States  should  declare  war  on  Germany 
and  send  our  Army  and  Navy  abroad  to  fight?" 


When  war  started  (esptember  1939) 

October ..^.^— — .—- . 

I^<H^iiit)cr       .__.. -__-- -- ._.-•—  .*«.-**•-**>*»* 

AfUr  Inva-sion  of  Norway  (April  1W0>   

Today  (since  invasion  o(  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Fmnoe). 


P«rc«ot 


Yea 


&0 
&0 
15 
8.7 
7.0 


No 


»4.0 
85.0 
M.6 

esc 


It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  relation  between  events  in  the  war 
and  the  trend  of  sentiment.  Some  observers  thought  the  Nazi 
invasion  of  Norway  with  its  bombing  of  open  towns  would  pro- 
foundly affect  America's  attitude  of  aloofness.  Acttially,  according 
to  the  survey,  there  was  little  change. 

The  dramatic  and  world-shaking  Invasion  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium a  week  later  brought  a  net  Increase  of  about  3  percent  In 
war  sentiment.  But  it  is  clear  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  no 
war  fever  of  any  appreciable  size  has  been  generated.  What  will 
happen  to  American  sentiment  If  the  Nazis  unleash  a  furious 
bombing  assault  against  England,  or  threaten  Canada,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Gallup  poll,  as 
far  as  participation  in  the  war  is  concerned,  is  correct,  and 
that  it  reflected  with  a  like  percentage  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 


Social  Offensive  or  Defense? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  SANDAGER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  SANDAGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  of  Tuesday,  May  28,  1940,  entitled  "Social 
Offensive  or  Defense?"  which  comments  pointedly  upon  the 
President's  fireside  chat  of  Sunday  night.  The  editorial 
follows: 

(From  the  Providence  Jotimal  of  May  36.  10401 
80CIAI.  orrairsivx  oa  ramrsKT 

The  President's  fireside  chat  had  the  virtue  of  letting  us  know 
In  unmistakable  language  that  not  one  ooncenlon  would  be  made 
in  New  Deal  policy  to  the  program  of  gearing  otn*  industrial  pro- 
duction to  the  needs  of  national  defense. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  the  Nation  that  we  can  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

Many  people  may  have  felt  reassured  by  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
told  them  we  already  have  in  the  way  of  armament.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  was  the  most  political  part  of  his  whole  chat.  If  he 
had  told  them,  not  what  we  have  in  the  number  of  guns  "^m 
hand  and  on  order,"  as  he  repeatedly  put  It,  but  what  was  the 
protective  value  of  what  we  have  in  relation  to  the  continent  that 
we  have  to  protect,  the  story  would  have  sounded  altogether 
different. 

Except  for  the  Navy,  the  value  of  which  Is  dependent  upon  the 
future  of  the  British  fleet  and  the  position  of  the  Japanese  fleet, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have  told  the  people  that  we  have  not 
enough  land  armament  or  air  armament  even  to  count  against  a 
first-class  power,  let  alone  such  unprecedented  and  terrifying 
mechanized  force  as  Hitler  has  produced. 

We  submit  that  the  purpose  of  his  putting  the  ctatement  as 
he  did  had  a  strong  odor  of  bidding  for  vote*. 


^      i 
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Neither  what  we  have  "on  hand  or  on  order."  or  even  are  likely 
to  put  on  order,  can  solve  the  problem,  but  only  the  capacity  to 
produce  through  organization,  management,  and  freedom  of  action 
for  Industry  la  the  emergency  as  the  emergency  demands. 

This,  says  Mr  Roosevelt,  he  will  not  let  Industry  have  for  fear 
of  Injury  to  the  New  Deal  social  offensive. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  making  the  same  terrible  error 
of  Britain  and  France,  which  is  costing  them  heartslckening  losses 
In  lives  blood,  and  treasure  and  may  yet  cost  them  their  liberties. 
This  error  could  have  been  avoided  If  their  leaders  had  had  cour- 
age and  truth  in  their  hearts. 

We  should  be  compounding  the  error,  believing  as  we  do,  if  we 
did  not  raise  the  warning  while  there  Is  still  time  that  the  conse- 
quences will  be  Inexorably  the  same — Inadequate,  insufllcient,  and 
botched  preparedness  against  the  most  ferociously  efficient  monster 
that  the  world  has  ever  suffered  under. 

The  Nazi  menace  is.  obviously,  primarily  the  power  of  industrial 
production    concentrated    upon    weapons    of    mechanized    warfare. 

The  only  possible  answer  to  It  for  the  United  States  is  industrial 
production    of    armaments. 

Eighty  million  Germans  for  7  years  have  literally  slaved  for  this 
fiendish  production.  Lack  of  natural  resources — particularly  p)etro- 
leum — may  still  defeat  them,  but  so  far  as  the  production  of 
armaments  is  concerned,  the  Nazis  have  overwhelmed  both  Britain 
and  France,  though  both  democracies,  with  enormous  industrial 
capacity,  have  themselves  concentrated  upon  armament  production 
desperately,  since  Munich  and  before. 

K  Germany  wins  she  will  instantly  have  ended  her  lack  of 
natural  resources  Swedish  steel,  petroleum,  rubber,  every  resource 
needed  for  war  will  be  hers  in  abundance.  Her  military  power 
will  be  this  prodigious  industrial  production,  which  was  greater 
than    that    of    Britain    and    France,    plus    access    to    all    needed 

resources.  ^  ,       -  ..w 

Germany  Is  on  the  channel  ports  now  because  for  7  years  the 
nation  was  tiimed  Into  a  forge  and  arsenal  for  war  purposes,  with 
sweat  and  sacrifice  exacted  of  her  people  without  parallel  in  his- 
tory The  loot  of  droning  empires  that  failed  to  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  has  been  promised  them  for  their  work. 

The  awe-lnsplring  might  of  Germany  cannot  be  matched  and 
outstripped  under  a  leadership  that  in  the  same  7  years  spent  ap- 
proximately »60  000,000,000  and  failed  to  lift  o\xc  industrial  produc- 
tion with  the  exception  of  1  month,  to  the  level  of  1929.  Consider 
that  Germany,  the  •have-not"  nation,  from  1929  to  1937  practically 
doubled  her  national  income  for  industry  and  commerce,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  in  the  same  period  in  the 
same  field  failed  to  reach  the  national  income  of  1929. 

Ye:  this  is  the  leadership  to  which  has  been  entrusted  the  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  power  to  do  the  Job  that  has  been  so 
lamentably  bungled — increasing  the  production  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  President  told  the  Nation,  the  men  to  be  called 
from  the  Industrial  world  are  to  be  advisers,  nothing  more.  They 
will  have  no  authority  to  act;  they  will  not  have  the  power  of  de- 
cision; they  will  have  their  Judgments  subordinated  to  officials  who 
got  their  training  In  the  vast  complexities  of  the  modern  industrial 
machine  as  gentlemen  farmers  and  social  workers. 

The  shade  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  came  to  the  hard  fact  that 
production  was  the  responsibility  of  men  who  knew  how  to  pro- 
duce, could  warn  the  President  of  a  mistake  that  may  t)e  fatal. 
Mr.  Wilson  tried  the  course  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  adopted  and  failed 
with  it  utterly.  He  then  substituted  a  War  Industries  Board  with 
real  executive  power.  This.  Mr.  Roosevelt  refuses  point  blank  to  do. 
He  cannot  trust  industrial  executives  with  executive  authority.  It 
Is  temperamentally  repugnant  to  him. 

With  the  emergency  crying  out  for  production,  more  production. 
maximum  production,  the  President  offers  the  Nation  a  social  pro- 
gram, the  same  program  that  has  tied  American  Industry,  like  a 
recumbent  Gulliver,  with  the  ligatures  of  restraint  and  restrictlcn. 
Because  Indvistry  was  forced  by  laws  and  regvilatlon  to  live  on  a 
day-to-day  and  hand-to-mouth  basis,  unemployment  remains  high, 
obsolescence  has  not  been  adequately  surmounted,  replacement  has 
been  cautious  Instead  of  bold,  and  machinery  has  moved  with  a 
limp. 

If  the  leaders  In  Washington  will  not  face  up  to  the  fact,  the 
Nation  must:  That  the  men  and  methods  that  have  left  us  in  a 
weakened  industrial  condition  must  go.  and  men  and  methods  that 
will  function  efBciently  and  without  waste  In  rearming  the  United 
States  must  take  their  place. 

We.  too,  need  Churchllls,  Reynauds.  and  Weygands. 

We  need  a  leader  who  will  tell  the  workers  that  for  the  emer- 
gency the  deadening  hand  of  coddling  legislation  must  be  lifted  for 
the  strengthening  of  national  defense.  And  he  will  be  understood 
and  respected  by  the  workers  for  so  telling  them,  because  they 
know  that  their  enemy  today  ia  Hltlerlsm  and  Its  evil  genius  which 
inunedlately  enchains  labor. 

We  need  a  leader  who  will  oust,  instead  of  continuing  in  power, 
the  present  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  has  received 
the  openly  declared  vote  of  no  confidence  by  industry,  one  of  the 
two  major  labor  unions,  and  public  opinion.  Its  disruptive  effect 
upon  Indtwtry  Is  already  evident  and  It  will  deepen  unless  a  more 
responsible  and  fair  membership  Is  selected  to  handle  and  adjust 
the  delicate  balances  of  employer  and  employed. 

We  need  a  leader  who  will  bring  to  government  in  this  emergency 
the  exportence.  practicality,  and  skill  that  proved  Indispensable  in 
enabllag  industry  to  weather  depression. 

We  need  a  leader  who  can  accomplish  the  mighty  task  of  making 
aeoure  otir  national  defense  without  imposing  too  great  a  strain 
upon  the  entire  economic  structure,  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 


Industrial  world,  which  must  do  the  Job.  and  who  has  the  common 
sense  and  reasonableness  to  achieve  the  necessary  adjustments 
without  social  disturbances. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  his  Cabinet,  his 
inner  circle  of  advisers  have  the  capacity.  In  view  of  their  record, 
to  handle  the  emergency.  We  do  not  believe  that  their  methods 
can  do  the  Job. 

Importations  of  Canadian  Oats 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  distress- 
ingly low  prices  of  American  farm  products.  It  is  disturbing  to 
note  from  the  market  page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May 
28  that  Canadian  oats  are  adding  further  to  the  losses  of 
our  farmers.  It  do?s  seem  something  should  be  done  to 
protect  us  against  depreciated  currencies  and  foreign  sur- 
pluses dumped  upon  our  already  overburdened  agriculture. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  28.  1940 1 

CANADt.AN    OATS    BROUGHT    IN    TO    FILL    CONTHACTS 

The  first  Canadian  oats  received  In  Chicago  since  1934  were  being 
unloaded  yesterday  at  the  Northwestern  Elevator.  E:ast  One  hun- 
dred and  twenry-seccnd  Street  and  Torrence  Avenue,  for  Cargill, 
Inc..  Minneapolis  grain  dealer. 

Carrying  378.000  bushels  of  No.  2  and  No  3  white  oats,  the 
I  steamer  Riverton  docked  at  the  elevator  Saturday.  The  grain  was 
I    shipped  here  from  Port  Wllisam.  Ontario. 

I  Wyman  W.  Fitzgerald,  vessel  broker  and  grain  trader,  said  the 
oats  were  brought  in  to  help  cover  May  contracts  in  the  grain 
outstanding  at  the  close  of  trading  May  22 

According  to  Fitzgerald  there  were  669.000  bushels  of  May  oats 
contracts  outstanding  la.st  week  and  the  cash  grain  supply  was  far 
short  of  the  amount  needed. 

Canadian  oats  have  been  under£elllng  American  oats  In  New 
England  by  2  to  4  cents  a  bushel  lor  several  months. 

Depreciation  of  the  Canadian  dollar  in  terms  of  United  States 
currency,  heavy  supplies  of  superior  Canadian  cats,  and  a  less  than 
normal  supply  of  domestic  oats  have  been  factors  contributing  to 
increased  imports,  according  to  cash  grain  dealers. 


Lincolniana  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1940 


ADDRESS  OP   MR.    DAVID   C     MEARN3 


Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  15.  1940.  was 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  President 
'  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  that  day  the  Lincoln  Group  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  gathered  at  the  Hay-Adams  House  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  where  Mr.  David  C.  Mearns,  superin- 
tendent of  the  reading  room  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
delivered  an  instructive  address  on  the  Lincolniana  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Believing  that  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  students  of  our  Nation's  history  will  be  interested 
in  reading  Mr.  Mearns'  description  of  the  mementos  In  the 
Library  of  Congress  relative  to  our  first  martyred  President, 
I  submit  herewith  his  address  in  full. 

LINCOLNIANA  IN  THf  LIIWART  OF  CONGteSS 

The   London   Times   for   April    37.    1865.   carried   the    news   of   an 

American  tragedy      A  great  man  had  been  murdered.     Among  those 

'   who  read  the  account  was  "a  very  Uttle  lady,"  who  was  then  residing 
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on  the  north  shore  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.    Writing  on  that  day  to  a 
"moet  beloved  uncle"  In  Belgium,  she  declared: 

"These  Am»*rlcan  news  are  most  dreadful  and  awful!  One  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing!  I  only  hop.}  It  will  not  be  catching  else- 
where." 

She  was  a  very  sad  little  lady.  Osborne  House,  where  she  was 
staying,  had  been  buUt  from  designs  drawn  by  her  husband,  now  3 
years  dead,  and  he  himself  had  superintended  its  construction.  On 
the  broad  acres  that  surrounded  It  he  had  run  a  model  farm.  The 
flag  tower,  the  clock  tower,  the  furniture,  paintings,  stattiary.  gar- 
dens, the  very  sea  air  were  filled  with  memories  of  him.  And  so  It 
was  but  natural  that  her  sirmpathles  should  go  out  to  another 
widow.  But  It  was  at  the  prompting  of  Prof.  Goldwln  Smith,  her 
good  friend  and  "a  great  democrat."  who  urged  that  "it  would  do 
more  good  than  anything  else"  that  2  days  later  she  took  up  her  i)en 
and  with  a  firm  hand  wrote: 

"Deak  Madam  :  Though  a  stranger  to  you,  I  cannot  remain  silent 
when  so  terrible  a  calamity  has  fallen  upon  you  and  your  country. 
and  must  personally  express  my  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
you  under  the  shocking  circumstanoes  of  your  present  dreadful 
misfortune. 

•'No  one  can  tjetter  appreciate  than  I  can,  who  am  myself  utterly 
broken-hearted  by  the  loss  of  my  own  beloved  husband,  who  was 
the  light  of  my  life— my  stay,  my  all— what  your  sufTerlngs  must  be; 
and  I  earnestly  pray  that  you  may  be  supported  by  Him  to  whom 
alone  the  sorely  stricken  can  look  for  oomfort  In  this  hour  of  heavy 
aflUctlon .  

"With  the  renewed  expression  of  my  true  sympathy,  I  remain, 
dear  madam,  your  sincere  friend, 

"VicToaiA  RBC.(n«A)." 

A  month  later  that  letter  was  acknowledged. 

"Madam  ( wrote  the  other  lady  ] :  I  have  received  the  letter  which 
Tour  Majesty  has  had  the  kindness  to  write,  and  am  deeply  grateful 
for  Its  expressions  of  tender  sympathy,  coming  as  they  do  from  a 
heart  which,  from  Its  own  sorrow,  can  appreciate  the  Intense  grief 
I  now  endure.  Accept,  madam,  the  assurance  of  my  heartfelt 
thanks,  and  believe  me  in  Iha  deepest  sorrow.  Your  Majesty's  sincere 

and  grateful  friend. 

"Mast  Lincoln." 

Today  Is  the  anniversary  of  that  terrible  calamity  which  befell 
our  country  75  years  ago.  and  It  has  seemed  to  me  appropriate  to 
begin  an  account  of  the  Lincoln  collections  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress with  a  quotation  from  Queen  Victoria's  letter,  the  original  of 
which  Is  enshrined  in  them. 

Just  when  the  formation  of  those  collections  was  initiated  it  Is 
difficult  to  deternalne.  Perhaps  they  began  with  the  publication  of 
the  Uncoln-Douglas  debates;  but  certainly  by  the  time  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Inauguration  they  had  begun  to  take  shape,  and  the 
records  of  our  borrowers'  accounts  show  that  President  Lincoln 
himself  sent  to  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  for  copies  of  the  campaign 
biographies  written  by  D.  V.  G.  Bartlett  and  William  Dean  Howells. 

However,  the  credit  for  having  assembled  the  first  considerable 
collection  of  Lincolniana  must  go  to  Andrew  Boyd,  a  publisher  of 
directories  In  Albany.  N.  Y..  who.  In  1870.  Issued  "A  memorial 
Lincoln  bibliography :  •  •  •  comprising  a  collection  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  compiler  •  •  *."  In  his  preface  to  that  publica- 
tion Mr  Boyd  wrote:  "It  Is  without  doubt  the  largest  Lincoln 
collection  extant." 

Speaking  before  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  In  1908  on 
Uncoln  collections  and  Lincoln  blbUography  (proceedings  and  pa- 
pers vol  3  p  54) .  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Daniel  Pish,  remarked 
that  "Andrew  Boyd  had  ceased  from  his  labors  (in  1900) .  but  hU  col- 
lection was  intact  in  the  hands  of  MaJ  William  H  L.imbert.  of 
Philadelphia  to  whom  all  Uncoln  devotees  bow  as  the  chief  of  their 
tribe  •  Later  on.  In  the  same  address,  Mr.  Fish  said  of  Major 
Lambert-  "As  before  indicated,  he  early  acquired  the  collection  of 
Andrew  Bovd.  the  basis  of  the  Hart-Boyd  bibliography  of  1870. 
upon  which  ample  foundation  he  has  erected  the  tallest  of  the 
literary  monuments  to  Lincoln." 

Again  Albert  H.  Orifflth.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Wis- 
consin Magazine  of  History,  volume  15.  No.  2,  December  1931, 
entitled  "Lincoln  Uterature,  Lincoln  Collections,  and  Lincoln  Col- 
lectors "  made  the  unqualified  statement  that  the  Boyd  collection 
had  been  sold  to  William  H.  Lambert.  In  a  biographical  sketch 
which  appeared  In  the  auction  catalog  of  his  library  It  te  declared 
that  Lambert  "bought  Boyd's  coUectlon  on  Uncoln,"  and  that 
"Boyds  collection  was  one  of  the  earliest  formed,  and  this  will 
explain  how  Major  Lambert  had  so  many  items  that  other  collec- 
tors could  not  find.  He  got  them  early  •  •  •"  Benjamin 
Oakleaf  in  a  note  to  the  subscribers  to  his  Uncoln  Bibliography. 
declared  that  "Henry  E  Huntington,  of  San  Gabriel  Calif  pur- 
chased a  large  portion  of  the  1  Lambert]  collection,  including  all 
of  the  rare  items  These  are  installed  in  the  library  at  San  Gabriel 
(sic)    known  as  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Ubrary  and  Art  Gallery. ' 

Thus  It  may  be  seen  that  it  is  the  general  belief  among  Uncoln 
collectors  and  bibliographers  that  the  Boyd  collection  was  acquired 
muct  by  Lambert  and  subsequently  came.  In  part  at  least,  into  the 
possession  of  the  Huntington  Ubrary. 

Behold  I  shall  show  you  a  mystery.  Several  years  ago.  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  I  investigated  the  history  of  the  Boyd  collection  and, 
grubbing  among  old  files  and  dusty  records,  I  was  able  to  assemble 
the  following  evidence:  ,    ,   ,   r^.  ». 

First  that  in  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  Journal  (of  Disburse- 
ment).' volume  1.  page  220.  U  the  foUowing  entry: 

"November  3.  1873  Fund  for  Increase  of  the  Ubrary.  1B73.  to 
amount  i»id  Andrew  Boyd.  $1,000." 


Second,  that  In  the  letter  book  of  the  Ubrarlan  of  Congnm,  Janu- 
ary 10.  1871.  to  February  20.  1874.  page  645,  is  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able T.  O.  Howe,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Ubrary  Committee,  also 
dated  November  3,  1873,  which  reads: 

"Sa :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  for  yotir  signattire.  If  aj^roved, 
the  following  bills: 

L.  Martin,  fund  for  Improving  building.  Botanical  Garden.     $«4a.  40 
W.  D.  WyvlU,  fund  for  improving  biUlding,  Botanical  Oar- 
den  28  10 

Andrew  Boyd,  fund  for  Increase  of  the  Ubrary 1,000.00 

"P.  8. — The  owner  of  the  Uncoln  collection,  after  long  debate, 
concluded  to  accept  the  offer  authorized  by  you  and  Mr.  Allison  last 
March.  We  get  the  whole  collection,  except  such  books  and 
pamphlets  as  are  already  In  the  Ubrary,  [amounting  to  J  only  abotit 

200  arUcles. 

"(Signed)     A.  R.  Sporroan." 

Third,  that  there  is  in  the  General  Accounting  Office  the  ac- 
count of  Andrew  Boyd  against  the  Ubrary  of  Congress.  Thl» 
account  reads  as  follows: 

STaACtTBK.  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1873. 

Ubrary  of  Congress.  Ixjught  of  Andrew  Boyd,  the  Boyd  collection 
of  Lincolniana,  comprising  about  1,500  books  and  pamphlets, 
medals,  handbills,  etc.,  tokens,  etc.,  to  amount  of  11.000,  as  agreed. 

Received  payment. 

AiriHurw  Botd. 

Washingtok,  November  3,  1873. 

Pourtli,  that  we  have  a  copy  of  Andrew  Boyd's  Memorial  Unccdn 
Bibliography,  checked  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Spofford,  then  Ubrar- 
lan of  Congress,  which  was  used  both  as  an  accessions  and  a  fl.ndlng 
list.  I  believe  that  the  Items  checked  represent  the  purchases,  and 
that  the  Items  marked  with  a  "D"  are  those  duplicates  which  were 
rejected.  After  an  entry  on  page  33  is  a  penciled  note:  "Mr.  Boyd 
will  send  two  copies";  and  on  page  133  Is  another:  "A.  B.  will  send 
this  copy."  Moreover,  we  have  discovered  that  the  books  themselves 
were  marked  to  agree  with  their  location  in  the  bibliography.  For 
example,  a  memorial  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  Abraham 
Uncoln,  delivered  at  (Donoord,  N.  H.,  June  1.  1865,  by  Hon.  James 
W.  Patterson  at  the  request  of  the  State  authorities.  Is  marked  at 
the  top  of  the  front  cover  "66.7,"  and  it  appears  in  the  bibliography 
on  page  66  as  Item  No.  7. 

Thus  we  have.  I  believe,  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the 
Ubrary  of  Congress  secured  all  of  the  magnificent  Boyd  collection 
In  1873  with  the  exception  of  about  200  duplicates.  Of  course,  there 
may  very  well  have  been  duplicates  In  the  Boyd  collection  which 
were  not  enumerated  in  the  bibliography,  and  these  may  have  rep- 
resented the  nuclei  of  the  collection  subsequently  sold  to  Majior 
Lambert. 

I  don't  know. 

In  any  event  the  Government  has  been  collecting  Uncolniana 
for  lo.  these  many  years.  On  the  11th  day  of  April  1916  the  chil- 
dren of  John  Hay.  Mr.  Uncoln's  secretary,  presented  to  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress  the  manuscript  of  the  Second  Inaugural  Address,  and 
two  copies,  in  the  President's  holograph  of  that  address  delivered 
at  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  on  November  19,  1863,  consisting  of  the 
original,  one  sheet  of  which  had  evidently  been  written  at  the 
White  House  and  the  other  In  Gettysburg,  as  well  as  a  fair  copy, 
or  draft,  written  sometime  before  its  delivery. 

On  the  same  day  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  other  secretary. 
Col.  John  G.  Nicolay,  added  to  otu"  collections  that  very  char- 
acteristic Lincoln  paper,  the  Memorandum  of  August  23.  1864, 
in  which  he  stated  that  it  seemed  probable  he  would  lose  the 
coming  election,  in  which  event  he  would  cooperate  with  the 
President-elect  to  save  the  Union.  This  memorandum  he  sealed 
at  the  time,  and  each  member  of  the  Cabinet,  at  his  reqtiest,  en- 
dorsed It  without  knowing  its  contents.  After  the  election  the 
seal  was  broken  and  the  memorandum  was  read  aloud  to  the 
Cabinet. 

In  1923  President  Uncoln's  papers,  which  had  been  on  deposit 
since  1919,  were  presented  to  the  Library  by  his  son.  the  Honorable 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  with  the  stipulation  that  they  should  not 
t)e  opened  until  21  years  after  his  death.  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln 
died  July  26.  1926.  and  so  7  summers  must  pass  before  that 
correspondence  will  become  available  for  public  examination. 
These  are,  however,  the  papers  used  by  Mr.  Nicolay  and  Mr.  Hay 
In  preparing  their  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  having  been 
examined  by  such  competent  writers  may  be  presumed  to  contain 
little  unpublished  material  calculated  to  change  estimates  of  men 
or  manners. 

In  1927  Mrs.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  added  to  the  collections  the 
letter  of  condolence  from  Queen  Victoria,  a  more  foi-mal  but 
sympathetic  letter  from  the  Empress  Eugenie,  written,  In  French, 
from  the  Tullerles,  on  the  28th  of  April  1866;  and  a  letter  re- 
ferring to  personal  associations  with  President  Uncoln,  from  Louis 
Philippe  d'Orleans,  the  Comte  de  Paris. 

A  year  later  Mrs.  Uncoln  added  to  her  previous  gifts  three 
precious  mementos  of  her  great  father-tn-law,  his  family  Bible, 
the  Bible  on  which  he  took  the  oath  of  ofBce  at  his  first  in- 
auguration, and  a  gold  medal  presented  to  the  Pre8iden':'B  widow 
shortly  after  his  assassination  as  a  touching  tribute  from  404XX) 
French  citizens. 

The  youthful  romance  of  Lincoln  has  found  new  expression  In 
the  Ubrary  of  Congress  in  the  very  copy  of  Samuel  Klrkham'B 
English  Grammar,  which  Lincoln  mastered  aiul  then  gave  to  his 
sweetheart.  Ann  Rutledge.  Tlirough  the  efforts  of  Mis«  Jane  E. 
pamaTid,   of   SchallcT,   lowa,    the   voltune   was  secured   from   the 
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Burvlvlng  Rutledges  and  given  a  permanent  abiding  place  In  oxir 
collections  in  1932. 

Mary  Lincoln  Isham,  the  President's  granddaughter,  In  1937. 
added  to  the  Government's  treasiire  by  the  gift  of  Important 
memorabUla.  including  a  niunber  of  books  from  Mr.  Llncolns 
private  library. 

I  have  mentioned  IDrkham's  Grammar.  In  Lincoln's  youth,  the 
mathematical  textbook  in  use  in  southern  Indiana  was  Pike's 
Arithmetic.  Too  poor  to  buy  a  copy,  the  frontier  l3oy  Indulged 
his  passion  for  self-improvement  by  borrowing  one  and  tran- 
Bcnblng  portions  of  it  tor  his  own  use.  The  sheets  so  copied 
were  then  sewed  together  In  a  home-made  book.  On  two  of  the 
pages  he  copied  the  tables  and  exercises  In  linear,  land,  and  dry 
measure,  and  in  a  less  serious  moment  scrawled  the  doggerel  lines: 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  his  hand  and  pen; 
He  will  be  good,  but  God  knows  when." 

These  pages  were  presented  to  William  H.  Hemdon.  Lincoln's 
law  partner  and  biographer,  by  Lincoln's  stepmother  in  the  fall 
of  1866.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Herndon-Weik  collection,  now  in 
the  possession  of  G.  A.  Baker  Si  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and  it  may 
be  of  Interest  to  remark  that  there  Is  now  pending  In  Congress  a 
Joint  resolution  to  purchase  that  collection  for  preservation  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  preamble  contains  the  following  state- 
ments: (1)  That  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  of  our  Republic, 
whose  name  will  live  forever  In  the  hearts  of  the  people";  (2)  that 
■"all  papers,  objects,  and  effects  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  are 
connected  with  his  exemplary  life  are.  and  always  will  be.  cher- 
ished by  the  people  of  the  United  States";  and  (3)  that  "it  is  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  and  the  uniform  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  preserve  for  posterity  all  papers, 
objects,  and  effects  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

In  connection  with  Queen  Victoria's  letter.  I  referred  to  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  as  the  only  begetter  of  it.  He  himself  contrib- 
uted an  article  on  The  Death  of  President  Lincoln,  published  in 
Macmlllan's  Magazine  (London)   for  Jirne  1865.  In  which  he  said: 

"The  small  country  lawyer  of  Illinois  ha*  died  lamented  by  the 
nations,  and  all  that  is  most  august  in  the  world  has  paid  its 
tribute  to  his  grave.  'What  is  more,  the  best  men  among  his  own 
people  feel  that  America  has  gained  one  more  ideal  character,  the 
most  precious  and  Inspiring  cf  national  possessions.  If  it  be  so, 
the  second  of  the  two  ideal  characters  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  first.  The  glory  of  Lincoln,  like  that  of  Washington,  has 
nothing  in  It  dazzling  or  grandiose;  it  is  the  quiet  halo  which 
rests  around  the  upright,  self-devoted,  unwavering,  and  unweary- 
mg  performance  of  the  hardest  public  duty.  But  its  quiet  light 
will  shine  steadily  when  many  a  meteor  that  has  flamed  in  his- 
tory has  been  turned,  by  the  Judgment  of  a  sounder  morality,  to 
darkness.  •  •  •  It  has  been  said  that  In  the  work  of  those 
whom  the  world  calls  great  there  are  always  two  elements — one 
produced  by  their  Just  dlscernn^ent  of  their  times,  which  Is  almost 
always  lasting,  the  other  more  Individual,  and  more  connected 
with  personal  schemes  and  aspirations,  which  Is  apt  to  pass  away. 
Ouizot.  In  a  well-known  passage,  has  Illustrated  this  remark  in  the 
case  of  Charlemagne.  No  man's  work  ever  had  In  it  more  of  the 
first  element,  and  less  of  the  second,  than  that  of  Lincoln.  No 
man  s  work,  therefore,  by  this  nile.  ought  to  be  more  lasting." 

Professor  Smith's  prognosis  has  been  proved  correct.  No  man's 
w^ork  has  been  (or  will  be)  more  lasting  than  Mr.  Lincoln's; 
because  that  is  so.  the  Government  must  continue  to  collect  and 
preserve  the  records  of  his  life,  and  the  Angles  and  the  Bartons 
and  the  Beverldges  and  the  Townsends  and  the  Sandburgs  must 
continue  to  Interpret  It  to  each  generation  in  terms  of  its  own 
experience.  And  as  for  the  records,  themselves,  they  must.  I 
believe,  somehow  feel  at  home,  for  when  Congressman  Lincoln 
came  to  Washington,  he  lived  In  the  fourth  of  a  row  of  houses 
known  as  Carroll  Row,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Ubrary  of  Congress. 
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KDITORIAL    FROM    THE    MOLINB    (ILL.)     DISPATCH 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  MoUne  Dispatch  of  May  22  on  the  subject 
of  national  defease. 


[From  the  Mollne  (111  )  Dispatch  of  May  22,  1940] 
RKPTTBUC.tNS   AND   DEFENSE  CRISIS 

We've  been  hearing  defeatist  talk  among  P.epublicans  since  the 
Nazis  barged  Into  the  lowlands  and  threatened  Paris  and  British 
soil.  It  is  assumed  by  some  that  there  isn't  any  use  any  longer 
in  keeping  up  a  campaign  for  Republican  principles;  that  they 
might  as  well  cancel  the  convention  and  let  the  election  go  by  de- 
fault. It's  a  one-man  show  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  Euro- 
pean crisis,  according  to  some  One  writer  even  suggests  that  the 
next  4  years  are  bound  to  bring  a  lot  of  trouble  regardless  of  the 
party  in  power,  and  that  the  Republicans  might  as  well  let  the 
Democrats  have  that  trouble. 

In  the  first  place,  we  object  to  the  supposition  that  Adolf  Hitler's 
antics  can  Interfere  In  the  affairs  of  the  American  Government. 
Why  we  should  have  a  New  Deal  Democrat  administration  every 
time  Germany  overflows  into  neighboring  countries  Is  a  question 
that  can  be  answered  only  by  an  appeal  to  emotion,  and  emotion  Is 
a  dangerous  thing.  To  assume  that  Mr  Roosevelt  is  the  only  man 
who  can  keep  the  country  out  of  war,  build  up  the  Nation's  defenses, 
and  participate.  If  participation  is  necessary,  in  a  peace  conference, 
Is  to  ignore  the  record  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  established  thus  far. 

Turning  the  picture  the  other  way,  we  present  the  thought  that 
this  is  a  very  trying  and  dark  time  for  the  Democratic  Parly  We 
would  imagine  that  the  Democrats  of  the  old-line  type  would  be 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  emergency  the  t)est  way  they  can  and  let  the 
Republicans  inherit  the  trouble  the  New  Deal  has  left  as  a  heritage. 

There  are  millions  now  alive  who  remember  acutely  the  theory 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  gomg  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  He  waa 
reelected  on  that  promise,  and  he  couldn't  keep  us  out  of  war.  Oiir 
entry  into  the  World  War  was  Justified,  but  the  scandalous  Inefll- 
clency  of  the  service  of  supply,  the  horrible  unpreparedness  that 
sent  untrained  men  into  battle,  and  the  ridiculous  waste  of  funds 
that  accompanied  the  war  are  reflected  In  the  present  low  estate  of 
business  cavised  by  the  secondary  post-war  depression.  Wilson  laid 
the  ground  work  and  the  O  O  P  got  the  blame. 

We  would  assume  today  that  the  Democratic  Party  should  retreat 
into  whatever  shell  it  has  at  the  bare  mention  of  war.  For  let  this 
be  understood:  If  the  United  States  Government  becomes  involved 
in  this  war  without  full  Justification,  the  Democratic  Party  will 
bear  the  nickname  of  the  war  party.  If  we  add  to  our  already  unjus- 
tifiable national  debt  purely  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  over- 
seas, the  Democratic  Party  will  earn  a  reputation  as  a  wrecker  of 
treasuries.  If  we  pass  on  another  lead  of  billions  to  be  paid  by 
generations  still  to  be  born,  the  Democratic  Party  will  be  classed  as 
an  oppressor  of  children. 

The  American  people  go  Into  war  wholeheartedly  and  support  It 
with  every  nerve,  muscle,  and  brain  cell:  but  after  the  war  they 
ask  questions.  They  asked  questions  after  the  last  war,  and  un- 
reasoningly  blamed  the  munitions  makers  and  British  propaganda. 
Today  we  are  able  to  detect  propaganda,  and  the  industrialists  who 
would  make  the  munitions  are  on  record  as  wanting  nothing  to 
do  w^ith  war,  except  in  defense. 

There  are  a  few  third-term  fans  who  actually  would  welcome 
war.  or  a  threat  of  war.  as  a  vehicle  for  their  political  aspirations. 
They  are  not  old-line  Democrats,  but  radicals  who  don't  care  what 
happens  to  the  party  after  the  war.  and  fondly  imagine  that  a  debt 
is  a  good  thing      After  all,  we  would  owe  it  to  ourselves,  vou  know. 

Wouldn't  you  suppose  that  traditional  Democrats  would  be  glad 
to  let  the  Republicans  Inherit  an  empty  Treasury  and  a  defense 
problem,  plus   millions   of  unemployed  and  disorganized  business? 

Who  says  the  Republicans  couldn't  organize  national  defense — 
and  conduct  a  war — If  need  be? 


The  Herndon  Collection  of  Lincolniana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1940 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  American,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation .  docs  not  revere  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln?  His  lowly  beginning,  his  unfailing  kind- 
liness, his  patience,  his  simplicity,  his  humility,  and  his  humor 
all  are  embedded  in  the  hearts  of  the  school  children  of  this 
and  other  lands.  His  courageous  struggle  against  adversity, 
his  successful  championship  of  the  oppressed,  his  firm  lead- 
ership in  a  serious  national  crisis,  and  his  martyrdom  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  union  have  made  him  America's  great 
contribution  to  the  ages.  In  his  day  he  was  the  foremost 
defender  of  that  system  of  government  which  we  call  democ- 
racy— a  system  now  imj)eriled  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
by  ruthless  suppression  of  the  God-given  rights  of  individuals. 
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lincoln  was  not  an  unjrielding  devotee  to  partisan  politics. 
Early  in  his  career  he  was  a  Democrat.  An  admirer  of 
Henry  Clay,  he  studied  and  absorbed  the  writings  and  pub- 
lic utterances  of  that  distinguished  statesman.  His  Niews 
changed,  and  he  became  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  Whig. 
Suppression  of  Negro  slavery  and  preser\-ation  of  the  Union 
of  states,  however,  were  to  him  principles  that  were  above 
party  affiliation  and  he  left  the  Wliig  Party  to  cast  his  lot  and 
devote  his  energies  with  the  newly  formed  Republican  Party. 
He  became  their  first  President.  Today  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  acclaim  him  one  of  our  greatest  Americans. 
Lincoln  was  given  to  the  Nation  by  Illinois.  There  he 
spent  his  early  manhood.  There  he  became  a  young  store- 
keeper. sur\-eyor.  soldier,  lawyer,  and  legislator.  There  he 
contended  in  the  debates  with  the  "Little  Giant."  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate — a  struggle 
that  he  lost  as  though  destined  for  greater  work.  We  never 
tire  reading  of  his  remarkable  career  as  chronicled  by 
Nicolay  and  Hay.  Barton.  Beveridge,  Hertz.  Sandburg,  and 
others  of  his  numerous  biographers.  His  life,  his  accom- 
plishments, and  his  death  all  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  upon  our  minds.  We  in  the  Nation's  Capital  are 
consUntly  reminded  of  them  by  the  proximity  of  the  great 
Lincoln  Memorial  erected  by  our  Government:  by  Ford's 
Theater,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  that  saddened  the  world; 
and  by  the  Peterson  House  across  the  street  where  his  weary 
body  found  eternal  rest  and  his  noble  character  became  the 
inspiration  of  the  ages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  from  the  State  or 
Illinois  it  has  been  my  privilege  in  the  past  to  address  this 
House  concerning  the  life  and  distinguished  career  of  this 
great  man.  who.  nearly  100  years  ago.  served  my  State  as 
a  Member  of  this  body.  I  address  you  again  today  to  enlist 
your  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  507.  a  bill  which 
contemplates  the  purchase,  for  a  permanent  place  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  of  the  William  H.  Herndon  collection 
of  the  early  writings  of  the  Great  Emancipator,  most  of 
which  are  in  his  own  handwriting.  The  collection  is  now 
under  examination  by  the  Chief  of  the  Manuscript  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  and  in  accordance  with  national 
policy  that  these  documents  be  placed  with  the  other  priceless 
collections  now  in  that  Library,  where  they  may  be  enjoyed 
by  all.    From  a  small  beginning,  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
become  the  greatest  in  the  world.    It  originated  practically 
with  6.000  volumes  from  the  private  collection  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the 
early   years   of    this,   under    Ainsworth   R.    Spofiford.    then 
Librarian,  its  growth  was  phenomenal.    IXiring  his  admin- 
IstraUon  the  main  building  was  erected  opposite  the  Capitol. 
Later,  under  Librarian  Herbert  Putnam,  another  magnificent 
building  was  erected  to  accommodate  the  5,400,000  books  and 
periodicals  necessary  to  be  preserved.    In  these  two  build- 
ings are  housed  many  of  the  most  important  collections  of 
Americana,  including  the  writings  of  some  of  our  most  fa- 
mous statesmen.    Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $55,000 
for  the  purchase  of  the  papers  of  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  who 
played  such  an  important  part  in  our  eariy  diplomacy  and 
was  author  of  the  phrase  "MiUions  for  defense  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute."    During  the  administration  of  President 
Hoover    Congress  appropriated  $1,500,000  for  the  purchase 
of  books  printed  during  the  fifteenth  century,  among  which 
was  the  celebrated  Gutenberg  Bible. 
Let  me  give  you  a  brief  history  of  the  Herndon  collection. 
For  16  years  prior  to  Uncoln's  election  to  the  Presidency 
William  H.  Herndon  was  his  law  partner.    He  was  9  years 
younger  than  Lincoln,  and  was  likewise  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky.    His  family  had  moved  to  Illinois  in  1820.  and  in  1825 
setUed  in  Springfield.    An  admirer  of  Uncoln  from  his  first 
acquaintance  with  him.  he  joyfully  accepted  in  1844  an  invi- 
tation to  become  his  partner  and  thereafter  worked  loyally 
at  his  side  in  the  practice  of  law  and  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
poUtical  ambitions.    When  Uncoln  left  Springfield  for  Wash- 
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ington  to  assimie  the  office  of  President,  his  last  request  to 
his  law  partner  was  to  keep  intact  the  old  sign.  "Lincoln  and 
Hemdon."  until  his  return.  As  we  know,  he  did  return,  but 
only  to  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  awakening. 

Prior  to  Lincoln's  death  and  for  several  years  thereafter 
Herndon  took  unto  himself  the  task  of  collecting  accurate  and 
detailed  information  concerning  the  life  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator.    He  traveled  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana  accumulating 
reminiscences  of  Lincoln's  boyhood  days  from  people  who  were 
still  living  and  who  could  speak  of  him  at  first  hand.    He 
interviewed  the  members  of  his  family  including  his  step- 
mother. Sarah  Lincoln:  his  stepsister.  Matilda  Moore;   and 
Dennis  and  John  Hanks.     He  talked  to  judges  before  whom 
Lincoln  had  pleaded  cases,  lawyers  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  in  lawsuits,  and  lawyers  who  had  opposed  him>. 
I   He  exhausted  the  recollections  of  politicians,  storekeepers,  and 
I   tradesmen.    He  even  corresponded  with  and  personally  Inter- 
I  viewed  girls  whom  Lincoln  had  courted.    Whenever  he  at- 
j   tained  a  lead  that  somebody  somewhere  had  intimate  knowl- 
I   edge  of  some  hitherto  unknown  fact  concerning  Lincoln's  life, 
he  followed  it  up  persistently  and  untiringly.    With  this  mass 
of   material   and  data   based  on  his  researches,  Herndon 
planned    to    write    an    elaborate    biography.     He    permitted 
Joseph  H.  Barrett.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  and  Ward  H.  Lamon  to 
examine  his  collection  but  they  made  slight  use  of  it  in  the 
biographies  they  subsequently  brought  forth.    When  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  71.  he  engaged  a  young  man  named  Jesse 
W.  Weik  to  help  prepare  the  work  we  now  know  as  Hemdon's 
Uncoln.  The  True  Story  of  a  Great  Ufe,  published  in  1889. 
Hemdon's  own  manuscript  was  largely  rewritten  by  Weik  and 
then  extensively  edited  and  cut  down.     A  great  portion  of 
the  valuable  material  which  he  had  obtained  through  his 
exhaustive  research  was  deleted  or  entirely  omitted  from  the 
published  product.    The  late  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  and 
Ida  M.  Tarbell.  two  subsequent  Uncoln  biographers,  are  said 
to  have  had  a  limited  view  of  the  Hemdon  collection  which  to 
some  extent  bears  the  aspect  of  an  imworked  literary  mine. 
In  1938,  the  late  Dr.  Emanuel  Hertz,  of  New  York  City,  noted 
Uncoln  authority,   published  The  Hidden  Uncoln,  a  work 
which  is  rich  in  hitherto  unknown  facts  and  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  emancipator  which  he  obtained  from  a  study  of  the 
Hemdon  collection. 

The  history  of  these  papers  since  their  use  by  Herndon  and 
Weik  is  interesting.  Weik  inherited  them  from  Herndon  and 
retained  them  imtil  his  death.  Thereafter  his  estate  sold 
them  to  a  firm  of  autograph  dealers  in  New  York  for  a  large 
sum.  This  firm  planned  to  sell  them  piecemeal.  It  was  real- 
ized that  the  manuscripts  of  Uncoln  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing were  especially  valuable  and  that  many  of  them  would 
bring  $1,000  or  more  each.  However,  the  owners  were  urged 
by  specialists  and  public-spirited  citizens  not  to  dispose  of 
the  papers  and  documents  in  that  way  but  to  keep  them 
intact  so  that  they  might  be  used  as  a  whole  for  biographical 
and  patriotic  purposes.  For  several  years  a  wealthy  indi- 
vidual is  said  to  have  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase  the  col- 
lection with  the  intention  of  presenting  it  to  the  Nation. 
Recently  the  owners  have  withdrawn  the  option  which  this 
individual  held  and  are  now  willing  to  sell  the  collection  for 
deposit  in  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  for  a  figure  said  by  leading 
experts  to  be  quite  reasonable  and  less  than  could  be  realized 
if  sold  piece  by  piece. 

Hemdon  was  an  abolitionist.  That  his  opinions  on  the 
slavery  issue  influenced  Uncoln  to  any  great  extent  may  be 
overestimated.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  in  close  touch  with 
Theodore  Parker,  Charles  Sumner,  William  H.  Seward,  Wen- 
dell Phillips.  Horace  Greeley.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and 
other  prominent  abolitionists  and  undoubtedly  he  called  to 
his  distinguished  partner's  attention  many  of  their  writings 
and  utterances  relative  to  that  subject  that  otherwise  would 
have  escaped  him.  The  Hemdon  collection  contains  one  of 
Parker's  books — a  book  Uncoln  is  said  to  have  carried  in  his 
pocket  and  which  contains  the  germ  of  many  of  his  anti- 
slavery   argxunents,   even   to   the   extent   of    almost   literal 
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use  of  some  of  Parker's  phrases.  Throughout  Lincoln's  polit- 
ical reverses  from  1848  to  1858.  Hemdon's  faith  in  the  ability 
of  his  friend  and  in  his  firm  attitude  relative  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  never  wavered. 

To  keep  him  informed  on  the  cxirrent  developments  of  the 
antislavery  movement,  he  compiled  a  scrapbook  containing 
a  mass  of  information  which  his  partner  utilized  in  his 
speeches.  Then  Lincoln  compiled  one  himself,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  choice  gems  of  the  collection.  It  is  a  small  book, 
perhaps  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  4  inches  wide,  and 
5  or  6  inches  long,  neatly  pasted  together,  and  deigned  to 
be  carried  conveniently  in  his  pocket.  In  it  are  some  200 
items,  including  newspaper  clippings,  quotations,  and  tables 
of  statistics.  It  contained  the  ammunition  he  thought  would 
be  useful  in  his  battle  with  Douglas  in  1858 — ^his  campaign 
textbook,  to  which  he  could  refer  instantly  for  the  facts  that 
would  pierce  the  argument  of  his  able  opponent.  It  brings 
us  very  near  to  the  actualities  of  the  momentous  encoimter 
on  open  platforms  under  the  trees  of  Illinois.  As  we  feel  the 
little  brown  voliime  and  thumb  through  its  pages,  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  himself  so  carefully  put  together,  we  realize 
that  we  are  in  intimate  touch  with  one  of  the  great  moments 
of  history,  when  the  fate  of  freedom  or  slavery,  union  or 
disimion.  was  to  be  decided.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this 
memento  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  has  never  been 
examined  with  sxifOclent  care  to  exactly  determine  the  part 
it  played.  As  a  sacred  relic  of  American  history,  it  should 
be  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  all  may  see  it.  study  it, 
and  perhaps  glean  from  its  yellow  pages  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  were  Lincoln's  when  he  faced  the  "little  Giant"  in  the 
momentous  days  of  1858. 

In  the  Hemdon  collection  there  are  also  precious  memen- 
tos of  Lincoln's  boyhood.  His  mother  passed  away  when  he 
was  9  years  of  age.  His  father,  not  long  afterward,  married 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  the  widow  of  Daniel  Johnston,  of 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.  She  became  an  important  and  abiding 
influence  in  young  Abraham's  future  life  and  lived  for  several 
years  after  the  tragedy  that  took  him  away.  It  was  she  who 
told  the  now  familiar  story  of  his  ciphering  on  boards  and 
then  shaving  them  oSi  with  a  knife  in  preparation  for  fresh 
efforts.  It  may  be  that  she  had  a  premonition  of  the  future 
greatness  of  her  stepson.  She  materially  assisted  him  in  his 
unrelenting  quest  for  knowledge  and  her  deep  affection  for 
him  never  waned.  Her  pride  in  him  was  so  keen  that  she 
carefully  preserved  some  of  his  earliest  efforts  at  writing. 
One  of  these  comprised  two  pages  of  homemade  arithmetic, 
which  she  kept  until  the  last  and  then  turned  It  over  to 
Hemdon.  It  is  the  first  of  his  literary  efforts  of  which  we 
have  any  record  and  was  written  when  he  was  about  9  years 
Of  age.  It  is  valuable,  not  only  because  it  bears  the  earliest 
signature  of  Lincoln  known  to  exist  but  because  it  proves  him 
to  have  been  a  real  boy,  with  all  of  a  boy's  natural  humor. 
In  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  first  page  of  this  early 
arithmetic  lesson  he  penned  the  following  verse: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  bis  hand  and  pen. 
^  He  wUl   be   good,   but   Ood   knows  when. 

Surely  this  treasure  should  be  permanently  displayed  in 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Among  the  priceless  manuscripts  of  the  Hemdon  collection 
are  750  legal  papers  in  Lincoln's  own  handwriting  covering 
his  entire  legal  career,  which  began  in  1836.  We  find  in  them 
a  multitude  of  causes  pro  and  con  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  people  of  his  county  and  State.  They  show  first  the 
youthful  and  then  the  matured  lawyer  employed  in  diversified 
legal  actions.  On  some  of  the  earlier  of  these  cases  his  sense 
of  humor  is  quite  as  prevalent  as  are  the  argumentative  facts 

and  legal  conclusions.  Among  these  papers  is  the  famous 
case  wherein  he  represented  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
and  for  his  services  claimed  a  fee  of  $5,000.  Payment  was 
refused,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sue  for  it.    Here  we  find  the 


testimony  of  the  witnesses  as  to  his  skillful  handling  of  the 
cause  of  his  client  and  the  Justice  of  the  bill.  SufBce  to  say 
he  recovered  the  amount  in  full. 

Many  original  autographed  letters  augment  the  value  of  the 
collection.  A  large  number  refer  to  the  poUtlcal  maneuverings 
of  the  1850's.  There  is  a  letter  of  Hemdon  written  March  24, 
1858,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  information  he  was  able  to 
glean  on  his  tour  through  the  Eastern  States  regarding  Lin- 
coln's Presidential  prospects  for  1860.  There  are  numerous 
letters  from  Mrs.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  and  Robert  T.  Uncoln 
and  about  300  from  Hemdon  to  Weik  concerning  a  vast 
amount  of  information  to  be  used  in  the  biography  they  had 
in  mind.  There  are  15  manuscripts  concerning  Lincoln,  con- 
taining about  175  pages  and  35.000  words.  These  constituted 
Hemdon's  original  labors  in  writing  the  biography.  There 
is  an  8-page  interview  by  Hemdon  with  Lincoln's  stepmother, 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  and  other  records  of  conversations  with 
Matilda  Moore,  his  youngest  stepsister.  There  are  records 
of  conferences  with  a  number  of  Lincoln's  boyhood  friends, 
and  one  with  Mentor  Graham,  who  was  his  teacher  and  had 
so  much  to  do  with  stimulating  his  thirst  for  education.  Here 
also  are  several  letters  of  Horace  White,  who  as  a  news- 
paper reporter  covered  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Perhaps  we  can  better  understand  the  real  Lincoln  if  we 
read  a  few  sentences  from  one  of  the  letters  contained  in 
this  collection.  It  was  written  by  the  man  who  was  President 
Lincoln's  private  secretary  during  the  trying  years  of  1861-65. 
This  man — John  Hay— later  to  become  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  the  father-in-law 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth.  of 
New  York.  It  is  intensely  interesting,  because  Secretary  Hay 
was  in  the  White  House  with  President  Lincoln  during  the 
Civil  War  years  and  was  probably  more  closely  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  him  during  that  crucial  period  than 
any  other  person.    Here  is  what  he  says : 

Lincoln  used  to  go  to  bed  ordinarily  from  10  to  11  o'clock,  unlesa 
he  happened  to  be  kept  up  by  Important  news,  in  which  case  he 
would  frequently  remain  at  the  War  DepRrtment  until  1  or  2.  He 
rose  early.  When  he  lived  In  the  country  at  Soldiers'  Home  he 
would  be  up  and  dressed,  eat  his  breakfast  (which  was  extremely 
frugal — an  egg.  a  piece  of  toast,  coffee,  etc.).  and  ride  Into  Wash- 
ington, all  before  8  o'clock.  In  the  winter  at  the  White  House  ho 
was  not  quite  so  early  He  did  not  sleep  very  well  but  spent  a 
good  while  in  bed.  Tad  usually  blept  with  hlra.  He  would  lie 
around  the  office  until  he  fell  asleep,  and  Lincoln  would  shoulder 
him  and  take  him  off  to  bed  He  pretended  to  begin  business  at 
10  o'clock  In  the  morning,  but  in  reality  the  anterooms  and  haUs 
were  full  before  that  hour — people  anxious  to  get  the  flrst  ax 
ground.  He  was  extremely  unmethodical;  it  was  a  4-year  struggle 
on  Nlcolay's  part  and  mine  to  get  him  to  adopt  some  systematic 
rules.  He  would  break  through  every  regulation  as  fast  as  it  was 
made.  Anything  that  kept  the  people  themselves  away  from  him 
he  disapproved — although  they  nearly  annoyed  the  life  out  of  him 
by  unreasonable  complaints  and  requests      •     •     • 

He  was  very  abstemious— ate  less  than  anyone  I  know.  Drank 
nothing  but  water— not  from  principle,  but  l^ecaiise  he  did  not  like 
wine  or  spirits  Once  in  rather  dark  days  early  In  the  war.  a 
temperance  committee  came  to  him  and  said  the  reason  we  did 
not  win  was  because  our  Army  drank  so  much  whisky  as  to  bring 
down  the  curse  of  the  Lord  upon  them.  He  said  drily  that  it 
was  rather  unfair  on  the  part  of  the  aforesaid  curse,  as  the  other 
Bide  drank  more  and  worse  whisky  than  ours  did.  •  •  •  I  be- 
lieve Lincoln  is  well  understood  by  the  people  Miss  Nancy  Ban- 
croft and  the  rest  of  that  patent-leather  kid-glove  set  knows  no 
more  of  him  than  an  owl  does  of  a  comet.  •  •  •  I  consider 
Uncoln'B  republicanism  mcamate — with  all  its  faults  and  all  its 
Virtues.  As  In  spite  of  some  rudenesses,  republicanism  is  the  sole 
hope  of  a  sick  world,  so  Lincoln  with  all  his  foibles  is  the  greatest 
character  since  Christ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  some  of 
the  gems  contained  in  the  great  Hemdon  Collection  of  Lin- 
colniana.  Our  Government  should  not  permit  it  to  be  dis- 
integrated. It  Is  an  authentic  record  of  a  part  of  our 
Nation's  history.  It  belongs  in  the  Capital  City  and  should 
be  given  an  honored  site  in  the  greatest  library  in  the 
world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29. 1940 


LETTER  FROM  MR.   AMOS   PENCHOT 


Mr.    TINKHAM.      Mr.    Speaker,    under    leave    to    extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

open  letter  to  president  roosevelt 

Mat  20.  1940. 

The  Honorable  Franklin  D    Rooskvklt, 

The  White  Hcuae,  Washingtcn.  D   C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  President:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  effort  Is  being 
made  to  break  down,  presumably  with  your  consent,  the  anti-third- 
term  tradition— that  Is  to  say,  the  tradition  that  no  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  for  more  than 
8  consecutive  years — I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  this 
letter 

For.  occupied  as  you  have  been,  and  indeed  overtaxed,  by  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  your  office.  It  is  possible  that  you 
have  not  taken  time  to  consider  the  probable  effect  of  the  third- 
term  drive,  not  primarily  on  yourself  or  your  party,  but  on  the 
country  and  the  character  and  direction  of  American  political 
thought.  For.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  peoples  thinking  that 
will  shape  the  country's  future. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  In  a  little-quoted  passage  In  his  flrst  inaugural, 
said: 

"The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the  peo- 
ple •  •  •.'■  who  have  "wisely  given  their  public  servants  but 
little  power  for  mischief:  and  have,  with  equal  wisdom,  provided 
for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their  hands  at  very  short  intervals." 

And  i>erhaps  he  would  have  spoken  more  sUongly  had  he  known 
that  in  the  next  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  Presidents  author- 
ity would  be  so  enlarged— by  statutes,  by  Job  and  money  patronage, 
and  by  an  overgrown  Federal  bureaucracy,  extending  its  control  to 
State  and  city  politics  in  every  section — that  today  any  man  who 
has  served  two  terms  in  the  White  House  and  wants  a  third  can 
override  opposition  and  make  himself  his  party's  candidate. 

Mr  President,  if  you  renominate  yourself,  for  that  is  what  It 
amounts  to.  ycur  party  will  have  to  fight,  in  the  coming  campaign, 
on  three  vital  and  essentially  related  issues.  They  are  vital  and 
they  are  related,  because  they  raise  the  question:  What  are  the 
prcper  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
states? 

These  Issues  will  be  (a)  the  immense  powers  you  have  already 
gained  and  the  far  greater  powers  you  tried  to  secure  in  1937  and 
1938  through  a  series  of  bills  which.  If  passed,  would  have  given 
you  the  full  authority  cf  a  dictator;  (b»  your  attitude  toward 
America's  involvement  In  the  war;  and  (c)  your  desire  to  break 
down  the  an ti- third-term  i  aditlon.  and  become  the  flrst  American 
to  remain  In  the  White  House  for  12  years  In  a  row. 

I  am  not  a  Democrat  And  I  am  not  writing  this  letter  out  of 
any  wUh  to  see  your  administration  avoid  errors  that  might  Insure 
Its  defeat  next  fall.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe  it  has  been  in  too 
long  and  become  too  strong  And.  though  It  did  many  needed  and 
beneficial  things  in  your  flrst  term,  yotir  second  term  has  tragically 
failed  as  an  instrument  of  recovery,  progress,  and  reemployment. 
It  has  left  unsolved  every  serious  national  problem.  And  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  a  change  Is  required. 

But  what  seems  to  stand  out  as  clear  and  Important  in  the 
situation,  is  this.  Any  party  that  goes  before  the  people  in  a 
Natlon-wtde  effort  to  convince  them  that  the  President  should  be 
armed  with  the  sort  of  powers  that  were  provided  in  the  bills  re- 
ferred to  will  be  doing  a  major  disserrlce.  For,  it  will  be  defend- 
ing a  legislative  program  which,  liad  it  not  been  defeated,  would 
have  assured  a  puppet  Congress,  a  puppet  Court,  a  puppet  press, 
and  a  Government-controlled  economic  system,  to  be  steered,  al- 
lowed to  go  ahead,  or  hauled  back,  like  a  toy  boat  sailing  In  a  pond 
at  the  end  of  a  string. 

Later  on  I  will  ralae  the  question  whether  this  country  should 
or  should  not  enter  the  European  war.  Obviously  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  everyone  U  entitled  to  his  own  opinion.  But. 
at  this  point  It  may  be  said  that,  in  your  handling  of  foreign 
relations  you  have  gone  far  toward  Uylng  down  the  proposition 
that  yoii  instead  of  Congress,  ehould  liave  authority  to  make 
the  choice  between  war  and  peace.  More  than  that,  while  you 
have  frequently  declared  your  preference  for  peace.  In  a  more 
or  less  perfunctory  manner,  you  liare  followed  up  such  declara- 


tions by  malting  almost  every  argument  that  might  Justify  otir 
entry  into  the  war.  j   ♦*, 

No  political  party  In  this  democracy  can  afford  to  defend  tne 
doctrine  that  the  President  shall  decide  the  issue  of  war  and 
peace,  any  more  than  any  party  can  go  to  the  people  on  the 
proposition  Involved  In  yovir  third-term  drive,  namely,  that  your 
presence  In  the  White  House  U  indefinitely  Indispensable.  And. 
Mr  President,  If  the  Democratic  Party  does  defend  these  proposi- 
tions—and It  win  have  to  If  you  are  Ita  candidate — It  will  be 
turning  American  thinking  away  from  democracy,  away  from 
peace,  and  away  from  the  basic  Ideas  of  life  and  government  that 
have  nourished  and  sustained  our  commonwealth  for  a  centtiry 
and  a  half. 

I 

TOTTR    1937-38    VOAM 

Space  forbids  a  discussion  of  the  expansion  of  Presidential 
authority  which  you  have  actually  accomplished  from  1933  to 
the  spring  of  1937  This  was  the  period  In  which  a  subservient 
Congress,  in  the  name  of  emergency,  gave  you  practically  every 
power  you  asked  for  over  agriculture,  industry,  business,  foreign 
relations,  taxation,  and  the  sjjendlng  of  the  public  funds.  And 
the  results  are  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  country's  present 
condition 

But  I  would  like  to  refer,  at  some  length,  to  the  powers  which 
were  embodied  In  the  White  House  bills  proposed  by  yourself  and 
your  advisors,  and  defeated  In  1937  and  1938.    For  in  these  measures 
we  have  an  authentic,   unchallengeable  record  of  your  intentions 
on  the  subject  of  concentrating  power  in  the  President's  hands. 
Consequently.   In  order   to  make  clear,   in  brief  form,  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  these  measures.  I  have  gathered  together  some  of 
their  more  significant  provisions  and  have  redrafted  and  condensed 
them  Into  a  single  measure,  using  simple  and  untechnlcal  language. 
And  here  I  would  like  to  emphasize   the  fact  that   there  Is  no 
provision   or  even   Implication   In    this   condensed   measure,   which, 
for  convenience,   we  will   call   the   Presidential   powers  bill,   that   is 
not  found  In  the  bills  they  are  condensed  from.     And  I  may  add 
that,  If  you  will  show  me  any  provision  In  my  bill  which.  In  sub- 
stance, is  nor  found  In  your  bills.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  my 
check  for  $1,000  to  be  donated  to  any  charity  you  may  select. 
"A  bill   to   authorize   the  President   to  enlarge  the   powers   of   the 
Presidency   iVi  peace   and  war;    to  control   Congress;    regulate   In- 
dustry: censor  the  press  and  radio:  guide  constitutional  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for  other  purposes 
Title  i    reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
"Section  1.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  (a)  to  charge  the 
name  and  functions  of  the  office  of  President,  or  (b)  to  abolish  that 
office  and  set  up  another  in  its  place. 

"Sec  2  The  President  is  authorized  (a)  to  change  the  name  and 
functions  of  the  executive  departments,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.'ision.  the  Federal  Tiade  Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  all  other  agencies 
and  offices  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  or  (b)  to 
at)ollsh   them. 

"Sec.  3.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  nullify  and  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  laws  passed  by  Congress  by  abolishing  any  or  all 
agencies  set  up  by  Congress  to  enforce  Its  laws. 

"title   II.    CONTROL  OF   INDtJSTRT 

"Section  1.  The  President,  acting  through  a  board  of  five  persons, 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  himself.  Is  authorized  to  establish 
a  standard  minimum  wage  not  to  exceed  $1,200  a  year,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  a  workweek  of  whatever  hotirs  tlie  Board 
may  decide  to  l)e  fair. 

"Sec.  2  (a)  The  President's  Board  may  at  any  time  set  aside 
the  standard  wage  and  fair  workweek  established  In  accordance  with 
section  1  for  any  Industry,  class  of  Industries,  or  Individual  concern, 
and  fix  whatever  wages  and  hours  It  may  see  fit. 

"(b)  The  President's  Board  may  thereafter  change  hours  and 
wages  as  often  as  it  may  see  fit. 

"(c)  The  President's  Board  may  require  any  employer  to  estab- 
lish. In  addition  to  fair  wages  and  hours,  whatever  other  labor 
conditions  it  may  see  fit. 

"Sec  3.  The  President's  Board  may  cancel  agreements  between 
employers  and  employees  arrived  at  through  collective  bargaining 
If  and  when  It  decides  that  the  facilities  for  collective  bargaining 
are  meffectlve. 

"Sbc.  4.  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  a&OO,  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  6  months,  or  both.  Each  employment  of  a  person  In  viola- 
tion of  this  title  shall  be  considered  a  separate  offense.  (Example: 
A  publisher  or  broadcaster  employing  1.000  persons  in  ylcriatisn 
of  thla  act  would  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  afiOO.OOO.  or 
Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  500  years,  or  both.) 

"Trnx  ni.  contkol  of  thi  pkbs  and  kadio 

"Sbctioh  1.  The  provisions  In  title  n,  giving  the  President  au- 
thority to  change  wages,  hours,  and  other  labor  conditions,  at  dis- 
cretion, shaU  apply  to  the  nevtrspaper  and  radio  indvistrles.  to  the 
end  that  the  President  shall  be  empowered  to  discriminate  against 
or  discipline  any  newspaper  or  broadcasting  company  whose  p(^- 
cles  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  his  administration. 
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"8m:.  2.  Anyone  who  publishes  and  transports  across  State  lines, 
or  through  the  malls,  any  material  known  by  such  publisher  to  be 
false,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  barred  from  the  use  of  the  malls 
for  6  months,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ♦  1,000,  and  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  2  years. 

"Sic.  3.  The  question  whether  such  material  was  false,  and 
whether  the  publisher  knew  it  to  be  so.  shall  be  decided  by  an 
appropriate  authority. 

"rm*  IV.  covBuncKNT  coKraACTS 

"Section  1.  The  President,  acting  through  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  hereby  authorized  to  blacklist,  at  his  discretion,  and  render  In- 
eligible for  Gtovemment  contracts  for  a  period  of  3  years,  any  con- 
tractor Whom  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall  report  (but 
need  not  prove)  to  have  engaged  in  an  unfair  lat>or  practice, 
"rm^  v.  WAB  powKBS  or  thx  paxsisEirT 

"Section  1.  Upon  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  Ettatea  against 
any  nation,  large  or  small,  the  President  Is  hereby  authorized: 

"(a)  to  fix,  by  proclamation,  and  to  adjust,  and  readjust,  at  any 
time,  upward  or  downward,  at  his  discretion,  the  maximum  price 
at  which  any  article,  or  product,  or  any  property,  or  right  or  in- 
terest in  property  may  be  bought,  sold,  leased,  or  contracted  for, 
whether  such  articles,  products,  property,  etc.,  shall  relate  to  war 
or  not. 

"<b)  to  fix.  by  proclamation,  and  to  adjust  and  readjust,  upward 
or  downward,  at  discretion,  the  maximum  wage,  compensation,  or 
contract  price  of  all  labor  and  services,  whether  such  labor  and 
services  shall  relate  to  war  or  not. 

•'Szc.  a.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  granted  to  the  President  in 
the  foregoing  section,  to  flx  and  change  at  will,  and  without  limit, 
the  maximum  prices  and  compensations  for  articles,  products,  and 
services  (which  Includes  the  price  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  print 
paper,  etc.,  and  the  compensation  for  advertising,  entertainment, 
and  other  services)  the  President  Is  empowered  to  censor  the  pub- 
lishing and  broadcasting  industries  and,  if  need  be.  to  make  im- 
prcfltable  any  newspaper  or  broadcasting  company  which  refuses 
to  follow  the  Instructions  of  the  White  Hovise. 

"TITLX  VI.  aXOaOANIZATlON    OF   THX   StJPRXMX   COUKT 

"Whereas  certain  provisions  of  this  or  other  acts  of  Congress,  en- 
larging the  President's  powers  over  Congress,  business,  agriculture, 
and  other  phases  of  American  life,  might  be  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  tJnlted  States,  the  President  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  add  to  that  Court  six  new  Justices  of  his  own 
choosing  " 

I  repeat  that,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  each  and  every  power 
in  the  foregoing  bill  is  taken  from  actual  bills  sponsored  by 
yourself  or  your  advisers  In  the  period  referred  to.  And  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  shock  the  country,  even  more  than  was  the 
case,  was  mainly  due  to  two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
the  bills  were  introduced  at  intervals  so  that  their  force  and  mean- 
ing was  never  fully  grasped  by  the  people.  In  the  second  place, 
they  were  radically  altered  by  congressional  committees  before 
they  were  given  publicity. 

For  example,  the  power,  provided  in  the  condensed  bill,  to 
change  the  name  and  functions  of  the  Presidency,  or  abolish  that 
office  and  set  up  another  In  Its  place,  is  found  in  the  typewritten 
White  House  draft  of  the  reorganization  bill,  dated  February  16. 
1937.  in  titles  I  and  V,  and  also  in  the  revised  draft  of  February 
23,  but  not  in  the  drafts  debated  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  Both 
of  the  original  drafts  were  made  after  consultation  with  you  by 
men  chosen  and  paid  by  you  for  the  p^irpcse. 

Likewise,  the  highly  coercive  power  to  change  and  rechange,  with- 
out limitation,  wage*,  hours,  and  other  labor  conditions  In  the 
publishing,  broadcasting,  and  other  Indtistrles.  was  given  you  in 
the  original  Black-Connery  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hugo  L. 
Black,  now  Supreme  Court  JustUx.  on  May  34.  1937  And  the  same 
is  true  of  the  other  powers  granted  you  in  the  condensed  bill.  Talk 
about  econcnnic  royalists.  These  bills  would  have  established  an 
economic,  plus  a  political,  royallsm  such  as  was  never  before 
contemplated  In  a  free  country. 

Also,  it  phould  be  noted  that  the  bulk  of  these  bills  made  their 
appearance  under  misleading  declarations  of  purpose.  The  Court- 
packing  bill  was  offered  to  the  country  as  a  more  or  less  routine 
measure  designed  to  lighten  the  labors  of  Federal  Justices.  The 
Black-Connery  bill,  which  would  have  set  up  an  executive  dictator- 
ship over  capital  and  labor,  was  introduced  as  a  mere  wage  and 
hour  measure.  As  I  remember,  you  referred  to  It  as  a  bill  "to  put 
a  few  dollars  in  a  poor  devil's  pay  envelope  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

The  reorganiSBtlon  bill  sailed  under  the  colon  of  an  efficiency 
measure,  and  was  preceded  by  a  message  from  the  White  House 
stating  categorically  that  It  wotUd  not  Increase  the  President's  power, 
while  the  war-powers  bill  was  printed  under  the  reassuring  caption. 
"A  bill  to  prevent  profiteering  in  time  of  war.  and  to  equalize  the 
burdens  of  war.  and  thus  provide  for  the  national  defense  and 
promote  peace." 

Mr  President,  your  lost  battalion  of  bills  was  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic monstrosity.  It  was  a  reduction  to  legislative  form  of  a 
dream  of  tmrestrained  Executive  ambition,  a  dream  which,  unfor- 
tunately, was  more  than  a  dream,  and  which  still  persists,  as  shown 
by  the  unceasing  efforts  of  your  administration  to  strip  Congress  of 
Its  constitutional  functions  and  vest  in  the  Kxecutive  more  and 
more  power  over  the  economic  and  political  organization  of  the 
country.  It  Is  evident  that,  had  these  bills  been  enacted,  they  would 
have  put  this  cotxntry  on  the  path  not  of  creeping  socialism  but  of 
galloping  collectivism  and  dictatorship.  And  it  seems  equally  evl- 
paat  that  they  were  drafted  by  men  who,  having  lost  Interest  in  the 


American  way  of  doing  things,  were  going  on  the  principle  that  the 
only  good  democracy  Is  dead  democracy,  and  that  the  Constltutloo 
is  a  fine  thing  to  praise  but  a  better  thing  to  malm  or  destroy. 

n 

rORXICN  RELATIOK8 

So  much  for  the  issue  that  would  be  raised,  should  you  seek  a 
third  term,  by  your  program  of  1937  and  1938.  and  your  contlnuln.? 
desire  to  acquire  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Government.  Now  let  us  turn,  for  a  mo- 
ment to  foreign  relations  For  here,  again,  it  would  seem  that  no 
party  would  be  Justified  in  asking  the  American  electorate  to  accept 
certain  propositions  which  you  have  laid  down. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  experts  of  good  standing,  the  worst  thing 
that  coxjld  happen  to  England  and  France  would  be  for  the  United 
States  to  become  physically  Involved  in  the  war.  For  this  would 
necessarily  divert  our  natural  and  Indtwtrlal  resources  from  the 
Allies.  Our  entry  would  mean  that  our  productive  energy  would  be 
required  to  strengthen  our  sadly  lacking  and  obsolete  Military 
Establishment.  The  Job  of  suddenly  putting  this  country  on  a  war 
footing  would  be  an  enormous  one.  T^e  Allies  do  not  need  man 
power.  They  need  all  the  planes  and  various  other  kinds  of 
equipment  we  can  furnish,  and  mere. 

Unfortunately,  though  the  New  Deal  has  seen  the  European  war 
coming  since  1937.  it  has  been  as  Impractical  and  Ineflclent  In  mili- 
tary matters  as  in  the  matter  of  recovery.  It  has  spent  seven  billions. 
It  has  talked  a  great  deal- about  modernizing  our  system  of  defense, 
Just  as  It  has  talked  about  balancing  the  Budget,  restoring  employ- 
ment and  farm  Incomes,  and  carrying  on  a  large  housing  program. 
But  It  has  done  exceedingly  little.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  7  years, 
with  war  sweeping  the  world,  we  have  no  army  to  speak  of.  a  very 
small  air  force,  inadequate  coast  defenses,  practically  no  antiaircraft 
gims,  and  a  paralyzing  public  debt,  which  will  make  adequate  mili- 
tary prejjaratlons  possible  only  at  the  cost  of  a  serious  sacrifice  In 
the  standard  of  living. 

For  7  years,  under  your  leadership  and  that  of  the  "brain  trust." 
your  administration  has  been  carrying  on  an  economic  war  against 
depression.  And  the  results  have  not  been  gratifying.  For  there 
has  been  little  coordination  or  effective  administration,  less  fore- 
sight and  consistent  planning,  and  no  steady  application  of  horse 
sense.  And  the  question  arises.  Under  the  same  kind  of  leadership, 
could  a  military  war  be  effectively  waged?  No.  Mr.  President;  if  v^e 
want  to  help  the  Allies — and  9  Americans  out  of  10  do — common 
sense  demands  that  this  country  shall  stay  at  peace:  that  It  &haU 
keep  Its  shirt  on  and  not  be  rushed  across  the  ocean  Into  ill- 
considered  adventures  In  Europe  or  Asia,  where  we  cannot  fight 
effectively  in  any  case. 

And  yet  you  have  moved  steadily  to  a  position  far  t>eyond  that 
authorised  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  American  people, 
namely,  that  of  aiding  the  Allies  by  making  our  industrial  output 
available  to  them.  Indeed,  your  admlr.lstrattcn  has  advanced  to 
a  point  where,  with  one  foot  In  the  war  and  the  other  In  the  air. 
It  should  be  comparatively  easy  for  It  to  throw  this  country 
irrevocably  Into  the  conflict. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  your  personal  representative  in  Paris 
made  an  address  In  the  presence  of  high  French  officials,  which,  if 
leas  than  a  promise,  was  more  than  a  hint  that  America  would 
fight  for  Prance,  should  war  occur.  Less  than  2  months  later,  you 
yourself  publicly  recorded  your  belief  that.  In  case  of  war.  Amer- 
ica's "physical  Involvement"  would  become  a  "virtual  certainty." 

In  the  recently  published  American  "white  paper,"  which  must 
be  taken  as  authorized,  since  yoti  have  publicly  recommended 
it,  and  It  was  compiled  with  the  help  of  at  least  one  mcmt>er  of 
your  official  family,  and  with  access  to  official  files — It  is  stated 
that,  in  conversations  with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State,  you  have  taken  the  stand  that, 
while  you  will  not  send  an  expeditionary  force  across  the  "ocean, 
you   might  be  willing  to  send  our   Navy   and   air   forces. 

A  week  ago.  In  your  speech  before  the  eighth  American  Scien- 
tific Congress,  you  again  expressed  an  Intention  to  keep  the 
country  at  peace.  Nevertheless,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  you  all 
but  declared  war  on  Germany.  And  dramatically.  In  an  appeal  to 
fear  you  restated  the  arguments  for  armed  intervention.  Last 
Monday.  Secretary  Hull,  in  an  address  of  mysterious  meaning, 
before  the  American  Society  of  International  Law.  seemed  to  say 
but  did  not  quite  say,  that  we  ought  to  Intervene  in  an  effort  "to 
keep  alive  in  the  world  the  principle  of  order  under  law." 

What  do  such  s+ntements  mean.  Mr  President?  Why  this 
mystery?  Why  this  facility  in  never  quite  saying  It?  I  have  been 
convinced  for  a  long  time  that  you  sincerely  believe  that  this  coun- 
try ought  to  enter  the  war.  and  that.  If  you  are  reelected,  you  will 
move  rapidly  In  that  direction.  But.  In  any  case,  your  statements 
indicate  a  misconception  of  the  scope  and  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dency and,  one  may  add.  an  overlooking  of  the  fact  that  the  deri- 
sion between  war  and  peace  must,  under  our  Constitution,  be  made 
not  by  yourself  but  by  Congress,  In  the  light  of  futiire  circum- 
stances, if  and  when  the  occasion  arises. 

In  short,  your  position  seems  prematurely  taken  and  more 
prematurely  spoken,  and  inconsistent  with  your  expressed  resolve 
to  prevent  a  black-out  of  peace.  And.  what  is  more.  It  comes  near 
to  laying  down  the  proposition  that  when  the  people  elect  a  Presi- 
dent they  give  In  advance  to  a  single  individual  a  mandate  to  com- 
mit 130,000.000  people  to  war.  and  all  that  war  means. 

Agam.  an  analysis  of  the  utterances  of  various  administration 
leaders — Secretary  Ickes.  Senator  PrrrMAN,  Under  Secretary  Welles, 
etc. — since  the  third-term  drive  be?an  In  1937.  reveals  an  intem- 
perate and  Inflammatory  quality  better  suited  to  create  interna- 
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tlonal  friction  and  hatred  and  a  war  psychology  In  our  country, 
than  to  keep  America  In  such  a  relation  to  Europw  that,  con- 
ceivably. It  might  act  as  a  mediator  to  bring  the  present  unspeak- 
able disaster  to  a  close. 

One  does  not  question  the  sincerity  <rf  these  and  others  among 
yoxir  advisers.  In  fact.  It  Is  their  sincerity  that  makes  them 
dangerous.  But  it  is  possible  that  their  Judgment  may  have  been 
Influenced  by  the  consideration  that,  only  through  an  expectancy 
of  war.  or  war  Itjself,  can  the  feeling  against  the  third  term  be 
overcome,  and  they  themselves  be  assured  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  usefulness  to  the  country  In  an  official  capacity. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  horror  with  which  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  regards  the  savage  and  inhuman  course  of  Adolf 
Hitler  and  his  government.  Yet.  what  is  to  be  gained  by  con- 
tinually shaking  one's  fist  at  him  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  by 
the  endless  stream  of  threats  and  invective  that  flows  eastward 
out  of  Washington?  Certainly  It  lias  had  no  tendency  either  to 
help  the  Allies,  or  to  check  or  embarrass  Hitler.  In  Germany  It 
has  probably  strengthened  Hitler's  hold  on  his  people.  In  America 
It  has  undoubtedly  excited  the  public,  clouded  Its  Judgment,  and 
Increased  the  likelihood  of  our  being  drawn  into  war. 

Despite  the  so-called  American  liberals  who  have  found  pleasure 
and  profit  in  running  down  the  United  States,  we  have  a  great 
country.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  generous  and  enlightened  country, 
and  a  tolerant  one.  It  has  made  mistakes,  and  will  make  others. 
plenty  of  them.  But,  in  the  long  account.  It  has  developed  a 
higher  degree  of  freedom  and  opportimity  than  has  been  found  In 
other  nations  And  this  should  not  be  sacrificed  In  a  rash  and 
barren  excursion  into  a  war  which  would  help  no  one.  a  war  for 
which  we  are  unprepared,  a  war  that  might  destroy  millions  of  our 
young  people  and.  at  the  same  time,  tear  down  what  we  have  built 
in  seven  generations  of  effort. 

The  American  people.  Mr.  President,  have  done  a  good  deal  for 
themselves  In  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which,  after  all.  Is  but  a 
tick  of  time  In  the  world's  history.  Likewise,  they  have  done  a 
good  deal  for  humanity.  And  the  possibilities  of  the  future  are 
larger  and  finer  than  the  accomplishments  of  the  past.  And  of  one 
thing  they  may  be  certain  in  this  time  of  uncertainty.  They 
Should  continue  on  the  path  of  peace  and  democracy  which  they 
have  followed,  faithfully  in  the  main,  and  kneel  at  their  own  and 
DO  other  altars. 

Sincerely  yours,  Amos  Pinchot. 


Debt  Chickens  Come  Home  to  Roost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  HOUSTON    (TEX.)    POST 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  under  date  of  May  16, 
1940: 

(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  of  May  16.  1940] 

DEBT    CHICKENS    COME    HOMI   TO    BOOST    AS    DEFXNSE    PHOGRAM    PLANNED 

President  Roosevelt.  In  discussing  the  huge  armament  and  pre- 
paredness program  which  soon  will  be  presented  to  Congress,  said 
the  method  of  financing  defense  activities  Is  "a  minor  detail  "  The 
important  thing,  he  contended,  is  to  start  the  wheels  turning,  in 
order  that  the  United  States  may  l>e  made  Impregnable  to  attack. 

The  Preeldenfs  refusal  to  worry  about  where  money  is  coming 
from  Is  nothing  new.  His  confidence  that  money  can  be  obtained 
merely  by  passing  an  appropriation  bill  was  very  much  In  evidence 
when  the  monev  was  needed  for  purposes  much  less  laudable  and 
less  essential  to  the  coimtrys  weU -being  than  adequate  machinery 
of  defense. 

The  Chief  &ecutlve  always  has  considered  revenue-raising  a  very 
minor  detail.  Only  In  devising  bigger  and  better  spending  programs 
has  he  shown  any  capacity  for  detailed  planning  or  any  real  en- 
thusiasm. _,  .  ,  . 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  enters  this  critical  period  in  world 
affairs,  when  International  outlaws  are  on  the  prowl,  with  guns  In 
their  hands,  with  a  Federal  debt  approaching  $45,000,000,000,  the 
legal  limit  and  with  sorely  Inadequate  machinery  of  national  de- 
fense. Confronted  with  the  necessity  of  spending  bUllons  for  guns, 
airplanes,  and  other  military  equipment.  Congress  must  levy  new 
taxes  or  raise  the  debt  limit  and  adopt  a  policy  of  piling  more 
indebtedness  on  an  already  staggering  total. 

Chickens,  it  Is  said,  always  come  home  to  roost.  The  vast  pro- 
gram of  concentrated  spending  which  has  flooded  the  country  with 
leaf-raking  projects,  with  boondoggling  undertakings  and  with  a 
variety  of  programs  which  laft  no  visible  mark  except  red-ink 
entries  on  Treas\iry  statements,  are  coming   home   now   to  roost 


on  the  White  House  door.  The  President's  desire  to  dlsmlas  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  defense  problem  as  "minor  details"  does  not 
eliminate  a  very  real  and  very  serious  problem. 

For  years  the  Post  has  been  pointing  to  the  dangers  of  excessive 
spending  We  have  contended  that  while  borrowing  may  be  Justi- 
fied to  meet  an  emergency,  that  no  government  can  continue  to 
spend  twice  as  much  as  it  takes  in  without  eventually  bumping 
Into  a  real  financial  crisis.  ^  »w  *   k.- 

Since  the  European  war  started,  we  have  pointed  out  that  big 
armies  and  navies,  huge  fleets  of  ah-planes.  and  vast  stores  of  guns 
and  munitions  are  not  enough  to  assure  adequate  national 
defense,  but  that  one  of  the  most  important  weapons  U  a  soimd 
Internal  economy.  We  have  contended  that  the  Oovemmenta 
ability  to  borrow  large  sums  from  Its  cltlssens  in  time  of  ▼•^  »• 
vital  to  security,  and  that  our  borrowing  ability  Is  limited  by  the 
size  of  the  public  debt. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Government  can  borrow  enough  money  to 
flnance  necessary  defense  appropriations,  or  that  taxes  can  be 
levied  to  foot  the  bUl.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  If  war 
comes  to  this  country,  despite  everything  we  can  do  to  keep  out, 
we  wotUd  enter  such  a  war  so  deeply  in  debt  that  the  country 
might  be  drained  dry  economically  in  financing  the  struggle. 

At  this  time,  we  can  see  very  clearly  the  danger  of  an  ofllcial 
attitude  at  Washington  that  spending  is  much  more  important 
than  such  a  "minor  detail"  as  raising  the  money  to  be  spent.  We 
can  see  Just  how  much  more  Intelligent  it  would  have  been  If  we 
had  spent  billions  on  defense  instead  of  leaf-raking  projects,  polo 
fields,  and  boondoggling  in  those  happy-go-lucky  days  when  we 
thought  we  could  get  rid  of  a  depression  by  spending  money  we 
didn't  have  on  things  we  didn't  need. 


Does  the  Record  Qualify  Roosevelt  To  Play  the 
Role  of  Moses?— An  Estimate  From  the  North- 
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LETTER  FROM   A   CITIZEN   OF   SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  that  I 
include  herewith  under  leave  given  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
comes  from  a  citizen  of  the  Northwest,  from  South  Dakota, 
in  comment  on  an  address  delivered  before  a  gathering  of 
citizens  in  my  State  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Karl  Mundt. 

It  is  a  plea  for  real  leadership  for  America  shared  by 
countless  thousands  of  our  people,  who  are  becoming  fright- 
ened at  the  stumbling,  fumbling  type  exhibited  by  the  Roose- 
velt administration  during  the  past  7  years. 

The  writer  seeks  no  rhetorical  effect.  His  style  is  colorful 
and  gripping,  but  only  because  he  makes  his  points,  one  by 
one,  with  surgical  directness  and  incisiveness.  Whether  we 
all  agree  with  what  he  says  or  not,  let  the  letter  speak  for 
itself  and  let  its  conclusions  be  tested  by  the  persuasion  of 
the  writer's  presentation. 

It  is  as  follows: 

BiAT  22.  1940. 

Dear  Congressman:  Presumably  the  long-hoped-for  emergency 
which  will  Justify  Roosevelt  In  suppressing  his  own  ardent  desires 
for  retirement  and  compel  him  to  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  his  country  has  now  arrived.  Judging  from  the  intemper- 
ate hysteria  which  seems  now  to  afflict  new  dealers  and  Republicans 
alike,  one  might  suppose  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  make  an 
enormous  appropriation  and  preparedness  would  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  Of  course,  we  all  believe  In  preparedness.  We  all  believe  in 
not  only  adequate  but  the  greatest  preparedness.  But  in  taking 
sensible  steps  to  prepare  we  should  not  forget  the  cause  of  our 
unpreparedness. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  care  Roosevelt's  speech  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  which  for  the  first  time  he  definitely  puts  himself  forward 
as  the  Moses  who  is  to  lead  the  American  people  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  military  helplessness.  He  should  not  be  permitted  to  get 
away  with  It.  Viewed  In  the  light  of  the  past  7  years'  happening*. 
Judged  by  the  actual  record  which  he  himself  has  made.  I  consider 
his  speech  to  Congress  the  most  devastating  Indictment  of  hlB  own 
administration  that  has  been  delivered  by  any  man — Democrat. 
Republican,  or  Communist.  Now  is  the  time,  before  Congress  ad- 
journs, that  public  acclaim  should  be  made  of  Roosevelt's  contri- 
bution to  our  present  state  of  helplessnebs. 
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(1)  Under  7  years  of  his  administration  and  with  the  fxiU  play 
of  his  dictatorial  powers,  eight  billions  were  squandered  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Eight  bllllona  on  the  debit  side,  and  for  oxjr  military 
preparedness  on  the  credit  side  we  have  twenty-seven  hundred 
obsolete  and  worthleas  airplanes;  artUlery  that  is  outranged  by  the 
artillery  of  the  smallest  Kuropean  nations;  a  navy  like  the  ghost  the 
colored  gentleman  saw,  "jest  drappln'  behind.  Jest  drappln'  behind"; 
an  army  in  the  tiirocs  of  a  heateU  controversy  over  the  choice  of 
rifles.    Does  this  record  qualify  Roosevelt  to  play  the  role  of  Moses? 

(2)  Great  as  was  the  contribution  of  Roosevelt,  throtigh  neglect 
and  dumbness,  in  the  creation  of  our  wretched  condition  of  unpre- 
parednese.  still  greater  was  his  contribution,  through  his  persistent 
and  vindictive  attacks  upon  the  Industrial  interests  of  the  Nation. 
Today  it  requires  the  United  States  twice  as  long  at  four  times  the 
cost  to  build  a  battleship  as  it  does  Japan.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  its  Infamous  administratlOD  by  Its  still  more 
infamous  Labor  Board  makes  It  Impoaslble  for  us  under  existing 
conditions  to  compete  with  foreign  natloaa  In  all  of  the  essential 
requlremeota  of  prepwedneM.  The  exoMslve  burden  of  taxation 
and  the  inquisitorial  and  vicious  rcguUtlona  with  which  he  has 
burdened  and  handleappMI  all  bualncM  aethrltlaa,  and  the  persistent 
substitution  at  ffovemmantal  and  bursauoratie  conduct  of  indua- 
trtal  affairs  eonatltuta  one  of  his  grtatMt  contributions  to  our 
prsaent  condition  of  unpwpfdn— .  He  now  find*  himself  in  the 
position  to  bt  not  tlM  Doncfldanr  but  th«  lietim  of  his  insolsm, 
««otisti«,  and  bombMtte  poHojr  When.  In  rsfsninf  to  the  buslnMS 
intorssts,  tM  sftid;  "1  am  their  mmut"  On  top  of  all  this  h«  has 
ptiin««d  the  Nation  so  hcsrily  In  debt  that  ths  tirns  soon  mtwt  cems 
whsn  It  Mn  do  teiifir  fl«n4  tb«  ttfttn,  tvMi  thdiMh  that  strain  b« 
er«fit«d  irt  •  patriotic  effort  to  defend  tnd  proteet  ot*r  lf«tlon.  If 
he  Is  to  pose  ■•  the  Amerl«»n  Moses,  he  niould  be  compelled  to 
Mart*  hiniself  In  ewaddllnf  rtlment  and  hide  himself  in  the  Inil* 


(1)  IcnorMft  of,  or  ttnlmpreeMd  bf,  otir  st«te  of  unpreperedne**, 
he  must  nuilte  that  condition  more  serious  by  his  bombastic  threau 
against  other  nations  with  whom  we  were  at  pears,  as  witness  his 
Chic««o  bridge  speech,  where  he  advoeated  quarantining  th«  totsU. 
tartan  agfrssslve  aatlona.  and  still  later  bis  perfervld  outburst  that 
If  sny  foreign  nation  dare  attempt  the  Invaelon  of  Canada  w«  would 
mH  permit  It.  Sentiments  well  enough  In  their  place,  If  robb<>d  of 
the  obvioue  boaetluleas  with  which  our  own  helpless  sute  clothed 
them. 

(4)  Great  stress  be  lay*  1b  hie  recent  speech  to  Congress,  which 
no  doubt  be  thinks  will  become  historic,  upon  the  existence  m 
thu  country  of  the  io-«aUed  "fifth  column."  In  ibort,  the  num- 
bers of  Oommunlste.  Naaia.  and  other  foreign  elemenu  who  are 
either  actual  or  potential  sptoa  and  saboteurs.  Comoum  decency 
should  have  shamed  him  from  making  any  reference  to  these. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  for  his  own  political  preference  he  has 
arrayed  clam  against  class  and  has  oreremphaslzed  the  impor- 
tance of  ne'er-do-wells,  moochers,  and  profligates,  as  against  the 
thrifty  and  anergatlc.  one  of  his  first  acta,  when  his  pants  were 
hardly  warm  in  the  Presidential  seat,  was  to  recognize  the  Rxisslan 
Bolshevik  Ck>vemment.  Sven  as  late  as  a  year  ago.  he  sent  a 
telegram  of  felicitations  to  the  bloody  Russian  Oovemment  upon 
the  anniversary  of  its  existence.  He  should  be  now  compelled  to 
face  the  humiliating  fact  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
the  continuation  of  the  activities  of  the  Dies  committee.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  any  important  congressional  com- 
mittee, the  Department  of  Jtvtice  and  all  other  departments  and 
bureaus,  ngenciea  and  individual  sycophants  refused  to  lend  assist- 
ance to  the  Dies  committee,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
only  the  force  of  an  outraged  public  opinion  prevented  him  from 
eliminating  an  appropriatlOD  for  the  continuance  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

(5)  No  doubt  you  are  wondering  why  I  am  writing  you  at  such 
length  as  to  matters  on  which  you  are  as  well  informed  as  I  am. 
It  is  because  I  recently  read  Kakl  Mttwdt's  address  to  the  Repub- 
lican women  In  New  Y(»'k.  from  which  I  concluded  that  his  views 
on  present  conditions  are  quite  similar  to  my  own.  and  I  felt 
Justified  in  adding  my  views  to  them  in  the  hope  that  thereby,  in 
a  small  way.  I  might  be  able  to  warn  you  of  the  Impending  dis- 
aster to  our  own  country  and  to  sxiggest  that  now  is  the  time, 
when  Ckuigreea  la  in  session,  if  opportunity  offers,  to  let  the  public 
know  of  this  danger.  It  to  the  obvious  danger  of  Roosevelt's  re- 
election, the  Inevitable  result  of  which  Is  the  destruction  of  the 
present  form  of  American  government.  This  fear  is  not  academic, 
as  is  shown  by  the  hysteria  which  has  prcmipted  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son, in  her  syndicated  articles,  and  certain  so-called  political 
leaders  to  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  Republicans  abandon 
their  convention  and  that  all  Americans  get  behind  the  re- 
election of  Roosevelt.  In  the  face  of  Rooaevelt's  demonstrated 
Incompetence  to  handle  sucoasafuDy  our  domestic  economic  prob- 
lems and  hie  muddling  of  our  foreign  relations,  he  Is  the  last 
prominent  American  citizen  who  should  be  considered  for  the  task 
at  hand.  And  apropoe  of  this  poeudo-patrlotlc  appeal  to  forget  all 
domestic  controverales,  let  me  remind  you  at  what  happened 
shortly  after  the  November  election  In  1933.  when  President  Hoover. 
burdened  with  the  tremendous  depression  then  overwhelming  the 
NaUon.  haraseed  by  a  hostile  Congress,  made  his  appeal  to  Presi- 
oent-eiect  Roosevelt  to  confer  with  him  as  to  ways  and  means  to 
be  adopted  to  remedy  the  situation,  and  Rooaevelt's  conceited,  in- 
solent brutal,  and  would-be  witty  reply  was  "this  is  your  baby,  not 
mine."  All  rtf^t.  thla  la  Rooaevelt's  baby,  ao  let  him  adjxxst  his 
own  diapers. 
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Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rixoid.  I  include  my  speech  on  Reciprocity 
for  Kanaas  Consumers  and  Livestock  Producers: 

Out  favorite  American  breakfast  drinks — coffee,  ooeoa.  and 
tea— come  from  forpign  countries.  We  obtain  them  by  trading  with 
other  nations.  While  you  were  drinking  jrmir  breskfast  cup  this 
momlng  you  probably  did  aoi  think  about  lu  connection  with 
foreign  uade  But  without  foreign  trada-that  to,  witiM>ut  njxiru- 
ing  some  product  of  the  UtilUd  MUImi  In  esrhangw  tirr  ths  im' 
ported  coffee,  eoooa,  or  tMM-yrni  could  not  have  puy^pd  the  b«rver> 
age.  We  sell  tome  oi  cur  Murplue  prcjducu  to  othrr  p«ru  of  the 
Wf^rld  to  p»f  tor  our  ettff**,  cmos,  t«a,  end  many  otlier  Items  whieh 
we  eoneMer  dally  neeeMiiies 

Now,  Kansae  farmers  produce  more  whest,  more  meat,  si»d  more 
of  other  farm  prudueU  than  (ha  p«upU  in  Kansas  towns  ean  con* 
sums,  to  the  surplus  of  th«s«  prudueu  is  trsd«d- -either  with 
other  States  or  with  foreign  countriea— (or  thinas  not  produciKl  In 
Kanseii  but  whleh  ICaiu»iM  p«opi«  want.  The  Dre^kfttst  drlttks  I 
referred  to  are  among  thoM  things.  So  are  rubbrr  fur  tl>e  ttree  of 
Kansas  farm  ears  and  tru<:ka,  silk  for  the  stockings  of  Kaneee 
women,  and  hundreds  of  othirr  thing*  that  are  u«rd  In  the  dally 
Ufs  of  a  Ksnf!"  family,  etthrr  in  U;^n  or  on  ttte  (arm. 

This  trading  mean*  that  our  atandBrd*  of  living  In  Kansas  are 
rstscd,  and  so  are  the  ■tsndiirda  of  pcopI«>  in  othrr  Slates  «nd  In 
Other  countries.  We  are  able  to  enjoy  tbeee  additional  goods  for 
only  one  reason — the  (act  that  it  i«  po«wlb!c  U)  exchange  cur  own 
surpluses  for  the  lurplUMM  at  other  States  end  countries 

We  are  all  in  favor  o(  selUng  more  of  our  own  products,  but 
attempu  are  frequently  made  to  cause  Americana  to  (ear  imports; 
foreign  goods,  and  even  gooda  produced  In  other  Stnte^.  are  made 
to  leem  bad  In  some  intangible  way  Secretary  Wallace  has  alluded 
to  fear  of  agricultural  products  from  abroad  bb  a  "farm  Import 
devil."  This  "devU"  Is  supposed  to  be  completely  equipped  witli 
tall,  horns,  and  a  pitchfork.  During  campaign  years  this  "farm 
Import  devU"  takes  on  enormous  dimensions,  his  tail  is  length- 
ened, his  horns  enlarged,  and  his  pitchfork  sharpened.  Kansas 
fanners  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  -farm  Import  devil."  and  most 
of  what  they  have  heard  Is  not  true  Surely  .such  agricultural  im- 
ports as  coffee,  cocoa,  tea.  rubber,  .silk,  and  tiananas,  not  produced 
by  any  farmer  In  the  United  States,  could  hardly  be  called  bad 

The  coCee.  tea,  and  cocoa,  to  which  I  have  referred,  are  not  Iso- 
lated illustrations  of  so-called  agricultural  Imports.  Coffee,  It 
happens,  was  the  second  largest  Item  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  in  1939  among  either  agricultural  or  nonagrlcultural  Imports. 
We  brought  in  tl40.000.000  worth  of  coffee  in  1939  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  the  largest  Industries  In  the  United  States  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  imports  of  so-called  agricultural  products. 
For  example,  the  United  States  has  the  largest  rubt)er-manufactur- 
ing  Industry  in  the  world,  and  every  pound  of  crude  rubber  It  use« 
is  classed  as  an  agricultural  import.  Crude  rubber  was  the  biggest 
Item  in  all  our  Imports  of  all  types  In  1939 — 9178.000.000  worth  of 
it.  The  United  States  also  has  the  largest  silk-manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  the  world,  and  every  pound  of  its  material  comes  in  as  an 
agricultural  import. 

Neither  Kansas  farmers  nor  farmers  an3rwhere  else  in  the  United 
States  can  produce  rubber  or  coffee  or  tea  or  silk  or  any  of  dozens 
of  other  products,  and  the  Imports  of  products  which  are  not  pro- 
duced at  all  In  the  United  States  make  up  more  tban  lialf  of  all  our 
so-called  agricuitinrai  Imixsrts. 

Kansas  farmers  certainly  need  not  be  frightened  at  a  cup  of  Im- 
ported coffee  or  an  autcmobUe  tire  made  of  imported  rubber.  And 
Kansas  farmers  could  not  have  these  things  if  they  and  others  in 
the  United  States  did  not  trade  their  surplus  wheat  and  meat  and 
other  products  with  the  countries  that  produce  the  things  we 
import. 

A  lot  of  other  things,  of  which  we  prodtice  certain  quantities  in 
this  country,  are  Just  as  essential  to  our  well-being  as  are  silk  and 
rubber  and  our  favorite  drinks.  But  we  do  not.  for  one  reason  or 
another,  produce  enough  of  them  to  supply  to  all  the  people  who 
want  them  at  a  price  that  these  people  can  afford  to  pay.  And, 
unfortunately,  on  many  cf  the  things  the  people  of  Kansas  need 
there  are  excessive  American  tariffs  which  do  not  permit  these 
things  to  come  into  the  United  States  in  sulBcient  qtiantity  to  meet 
consumer  requirements  at  reasonable  prices.  In  retaliation,  foreign 
countries  raised  their  barriers  against  the  products  which  we  de- 
sired to  export.  Thus  by  1932  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  had  reached  an  Imps  see. 
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In  order  to  overcome  the  harmful  effects  of  these  barriers  on 
American  producers.  American  labor,  and  American  cor^sumers,  our 
Govemnient.  in  1934  inaugurated  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  to  reduce  excessive  barriers  to  trade.  This  is  a  coop- 
erative proprnm  under  which  foreign  countries  reduce  their  arti- 
ficial trade  barriers  on  our  exportable  surpluses  they  need  while 
we  reduce  some  of  our  excessive  tariffs  on  their  exportable  sur- 
pluses of  different  things  we  need.  This  program  is  a  careful  and 
Bcientlfic  plan  for  reviving  our  foreign  trade,  and,  on  the  whole, 
considering  the  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  It  has  worked 
well.  Under  It  the  United  States  has  obtained  many  concessions 
from  foreign  countries  and  has  granted  concessions  of  Its  own 
in  return  for  those  obtained. 

Many  farmers  in  Kansas  and  in  other  States  have  not  t>een 
fully  and  corrrctly  Informed  about  reductions  In  duty  under  trade 
agreements,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  livestock  Industry. 
Stoclunen  have  repeatedly  been  made  the  victims  of  partisan 
misrepresentation  and  misstatement  of  facu  alx>ut  the  trade  pro- 
gram and  Its  results 

They  have  bern  told,  for  Instance,  that  as  a  result  of  reductions 
In  United  States  tariffs  through  the  trade  agreementB.  thla  country 
has  been  Hooded  with  Imports  of  beef  and  cattle  that  have  de* 
prived  the  American  cattleman  of  a  large  share  of  hla  domestic 
market  and  lowered  the  pricee  that  he  has  received.  That  is  not 
trtie 

Oi'ponrnta  of  the  tr»<1««  ngrrements,  when  tslking  shout  cattle 
ItnportA  and  trad*  agreements,  never  mention  the  (set  that  duty 
redurttcn«  apply  only  to  rrrtain  elaeees  of  cattle,  end  only  to  lim* 
Ited  number*  in  tho«e  rta*»e«  They  do  not  mention  th«'  tnni  that 
less  than  hsif  the  beef  ratiie  imported  into  fh*  United  Misie*  in 
19ilg  eeme  In  under  trad*'»grrement  tariff  reduction*  whereas  m<>re 
than  hair  paid  the  du(l««  imp<>M>d  in  the  Tariff  Aet  of  ||r»0  Theae 
op|><>t»«'nt*  t»y  rtothlitK  alKiut  the  fset  that  in  MUtU  a*  r^nnimred 
wKh  I9'it  irmxifi*  of  rattle  on  whieb  no  duty  reducttrms  have  been 
grsiitrd  IM'  reaaed  by  a  greater  number  then  did  importa  of  cattle 
on  whieh  the  duty  haa  been  reduced,  end  that  American  feed  ta 
tised  U)  condition  theae  cattle  for  market  They  never  tell  the 
llveatock  producer*  that  the  rates  of  duty  hava  not  been  reduced 
on  any  kind  of  bee(,  including  canr>ed  beef,  In  any  trade  agreement 

But  the  real  teat  of  the  trade 'agreements  program  aa  it  aflecu 
livestock  producers  lies  in  the  price  and  Income  the  cattlemen  have 
been  receivinu  In  1»33.  the  year  before  the  paaaage  of  the  Trade 
Agreemenu  Act.  the  United  SUtee  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  t>eef  cattle  wa«  $3  ^&  »  hundred  pounds,  in  1939  it  was  S7  03, 
after  ft  yeara  under  trade  agreements. 

In  1033  the  farm  cash  income  from  the  sale  of  cattle  and  calves 
for  the  United  Stntea  as  a  whole  was  $500,485,000;  in  1030  It  was 
•1.274.714.000.  considerably  more  than  double  the  pre-trade- 
agreement  figure  and  the  highest  since  1929,  the  last  full  year 
before  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  was  passed.  The  Income  of 
Kansas  cattlemen  from  the  sale  of  cattle  and  calves  was  g45.- 
008.000  in  1933  and  •80.886.000  in  1030. 

This  Increase  of  »35.000.000  cash  iiu»me  certainly  constituted 
a  great  t)enent  and  not  an  injury  to  Kansas  cattlen^n.  In  fact 
the  figures  show  tliat  the  domestic  market — practically  the  only 
market  for  beef  from  Kansas  and  other  beef-producing  SUtes— 
has  been  materially  assisted  and  benefited  by  the  industrial  and 
business  activity  to  which  the  trade-agreements  program  has  con- 
tributed Even  though  domestic  cattle  or  beef  are  not  exported 
in  significant  quantities,  livestock  producers  are  m  better  condi- 
tion when  industrial  activity  Is  accelerated  by  thriving  export 
and  import  trade 

Kansas  hog  growers,  whose  marketing  conditions  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  cattle  raisers,  have  Ijeen  directly  benefited 
by  trade  agreements  through  which  market  opportunities  for 
their  products  in  foreign  countries  have  been  Improved  In  nor- 
mal times  a  comparatively  large  part  of  our  pork  products  is 
exported  Since  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936  production  of  pork 
and  lard  In  the  United  States  has  been  Increasing,  and  so  have 
the  exports  cf  these  products.  United  States  exports  of  hog 
products.  Including  lard.  In  1939  were  valued  at  •43.925.143.  a  gain 
of  gS.OOO  000  over  the  1938  figure  and  of  •13.000.000  over  the  1936 
figure  The  opportunity  to  market  these  surplus  hog  products  In 
foreign  counuies  helps  to  support  the  price  that  every  corn-hog 
farmer  In  the  United  States  receives  for  his  hogs. 

All  the  trade-agreement  countries,  except  Brazil  and  Turkey,  have 
made  tariff  or  other  trade  concessions  on  exports  of  various  Unlt«^ 
States  hog  products,  and  approximately  nlne-tentlifi  of  the  country's 
exports  of   these   products   go   to  trade -agreement   countries 

Great  Britain,  normally  the  largest  foreign  market  for  United 
States  pork  and  lard,  removed  entirely  Its  10-percent  tariff  on 
United  States  lard  and  expanded  its  import  quotas  for  other  pork 
products  Cuba,  in  recent  years  the  second  largest  foreign  market 
for  United  States  lard,  reduced  Its  tariff  from  over  9  cents  a  pound 
to  about  1'2  cents  a  pound,  and  also  removed  Its  consumption 
tax.  In  1939  Cuba  purchased  more  than  55.000.000  pounds  of 
United  States  lard  as  compared  with  14,000.000  pounds  In  the  year 
ended  Jtme  30.  1934.  or  prior  to  the  agreement. 

It  is  true,  cf  course,  that  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  has  for 
the  time  being  suspended  or  offset  many  of  the  advantages  gained 
through  the  trade-agreements  program  for  expyorts  of  United  States 
meat  products.  Defense  measures  taken  by  foreign  countries  have 
led  to  strict  control  and  limitation  of  their  purchases  of  certain 
American  agricultural  products.  At  the  same  time,  however,  their 
Increased  purchases  of  many  products  of  American  industry  have 
tended  to  sustain  employment  and  buying  power  among  United 


SUtes  workers  and  thus  to  support  the  domestic  market  for  meat 
producu.  Furthermore,  if  )t  had  not  been  for  our  trade  agiee- 
menU  with  countries  now  at  war,  matters  would  have  been  worse 
as  far  as  exports  of  farm  products  to  ttiem  are  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  I  go  back  to  my  crlgina'  point  that  foreign  trade 
ministers  dally  to  the  needs  and  convenience  of  every  American 
citizen.  Every  day  many  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world  con- 
tribute to  our  comforts  and  well-ljelng.  In  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, don't  listen  to  the  ptu^lsan  apostles  of  fear  who  may  tell  you 
to  look  under  your  l>ed  every  night  for  some  form  of  "Import  devil" 
resulting  from  trade  agreements.  Tell  them  that  our  prosperity 
depends  upon  an  exchange  of  goods  with  other  countries  Under 
normal  International  trade  conditions,  to  which  It  Is  hoped  the 
world  will  be  able  to  return  when  hostilities  cease,  few  American 
industries  have  more  to  gain,  t>oth  directly  and  indirectly,  from 
the  trade-agreements  program  than  has  the  livestock  industry. 


God  Bless  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OV   INIMANA 

IN  THK  HOUHK  OK  IIEHIESKNTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  May  29.  1940 

Mr  LANDIA.  Mr,  Speaker,  our  blficat  Mi  memi  Ifnpor- 
tant  )ob  la  to  keep  America  out  of  war,  I  fervently  bellevo 
that  we  should  never  again  aoak  Europe'i  aoll  with  Amerlctn 
blood.  Our  main  objective  la  petce,  but  we  muat  kiae  no 
time  in  strengthetUng  our  tuitional  defenae.  It  la  Important 
that  we  should  realize  the  extreme  and  Immediate  peril  of 
our  Republic.  We  muat  be  ready  to  five  our  lervlcea  axul  otir 
Uvea  to  malnlAtn  our  American  liberties  in  cue  we  are  in- 
vaded. Our  American  people  are  ready  and  willing  to  apeiuS 
bllllona  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  aggresalon. 

This  admlnUtration  haa  made  many  mlstakea  In  prepar- 
ii\g  for  our  national  defense,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Oen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  and  Maj.  Oen.  H.  H. 
Arnold,  Chief  of  Air  Corps,  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations.  Regardless  of  this  fact,  now  is  the  time 
to  rectify  these  mistakes  and  to  present  a  united  front. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  expert  and  nonpartisan  admin- 
istration of  the  national -defense  program.  Under  such  a 
set-up,  it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate  bureaucratic  delays 
and  uncertainties.  Our  people  are  demanding  action — ^not 
petty  political  bickering.  It  is  my  hope  that  future  genera- 
tions may  be  able  to  turn  back  to  the  Congressional  Record 
and  find  that  there  were  many  Meml>ers  of  Congress  who 
were  willing  to  cooperate  in  any  national  emergency  without 
seeldng  political  advantages.  Now  is  the  time  for  members 
of  all  parties  to  put  their  country  first.  It  Is  oiu  duty  as 
representatives  of  the  people  to  remain  in  session  until  our 
preparedness  and  safety  is  assured. 

Our  political  parties  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  our  Constitution  in  form  and  spirit.  That  great 
document  required  the  Congress,  and  not  the  President,  to 
determine  whether  war  should  be  declared;  that  Congress, 
and  not  the  President,  should  impose  taxes;  that  Congress, 
and  not  the  President,  should  regulate  the  value  of  our  ciu"- 
rency.  These  important  functions  should  be  discharged  by 
the  Congress  which  broadly  represents  the  people  of  the 
country. 

Lest  we  forget,  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  article  4,  section  4  of 
the  Constitution: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  Republican  form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  do- 
mestic violence. 

Our  American  policy  must  be  maintained  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  and  against  all  "isms"  which 
seek  to  destroy  us.  We  must  prevent  the  growth  or  spread  of 
influence  of  any  organization  which  seeks  to  undermine  our 
form  of  government.  It  is  our  business  to  look  after  America 
and  see  that  no  foreign  country  attempts  to  destroy  by  propa- 
ganda, sabotage,  or  force  the  kind  of  a  govertunent  which  we 
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bave  ehoaen  oonehres.  We  owe  •  duty  to  millions  of  Amerl- 
eaiu  who  have  so  nobly  ttood  by  Amerlc*,  her  Ideals  and  Insti- 
tutions, throufh  these  dUBcult  yeArs. 

The  laws  we  now  have  on  our  statute  books  must  be  en- 
forced. The  earnest  effort  of  an  groups  of  people  In  the  United 
States  win  be  required  If  we  are  to  picsei've  the  constitutional 
liberties  which  our  people  have  gained  through  the  years  of 
struggle. 

With  foreign  "isms"  rampant  throughout  our  land,  their 
infection  spreading  to  high  places  within  our  Oovemment, 
starting  a  decay  ttom  within,  we  would  do  weU  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  our  country,  to  our  homes,  and  our  God  wltti  the 
inspiration  of  Lincoln's  words  when  he  said: 

Many  fre«  countrlM  hair*  lost  tbelr  liberty,  and  ours  may  Iom 
ben;  but  U  itae  shall,  be  U  my  proudest  plume  not  that  I  wae  the 
last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never  deeertcd  her. 


The  Strongest  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29. 1940 


EDITORIAL  WflOM.  TBM  KLKHART   (DID.)   TRDTH 


Mr.  ORANT  of  bKUana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  of  May  27: 

[From  the  Bkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  of  May  27,  1940] 
TRS  sraornxKBT  mTKNSS 

The  platform  just  adopted  by  the  Republicans  of  Indiana  voices 
the  ha^  of  the  American  people  when  It  says  the  United  States 
should  stay  out  of  any  foreign  war. 

The  platform  Is  also  right  In  saying: 

"It  is  our  obligation  to  preserve  peace.    We  must  so  order  oxir  own 
affairs  as  to  give  the  world  at  large  a  visible,  a  tangible,  demonstra- 
tion of  how  a  great  civilisation  can  be  preserved  without  intolerance, 
bigotry,    class    oonlUet,    persecution    of    mlxtorlties    or    militaristic 
~~  fanaticism." 

Tt>  this  end.  the  State  platform  declares,  "we  favor  the  strongest 
defense  required  to  make  our  shores  secure  against  any  conceivable 
attack  by  any  foreign  power  or  coalition  of  powers." 

And  it  is  still  right  in  lamenting  "our  present  state  of  imprepared- 
nees"  and  In  laying  the  reqwnsibility  for  that  condition  to  "a  shame- 
ful waste  of  defense  appropriations." 

FOr  while  It  Is  true  that  President  Roosevelt  saw  the  war  coming 
when  othen  faued  to  see  it,  it  is  also  true  that  he  failed  to  act  In 
accordance  with  his  prescience. 

Instead  of  using  the  hxige  sunu  obtained  by  heavy  taxation  for 
securing  cvir  safety,  he  allowed  many  of  them  to  be  spent  on  proj- 
ects of  little  worth.  Instead  of  maMng  our  farflung  outposts  secure. 
be  promoted  leaf-raking,  boondoggling,  and  social  experimentation. 

Responsibility  for  America's  sudden  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
Its  defenses,  though  they  may  be  better  than  they  were,  are  still 
far  less  than  they  should  be,  cannot  be  sidestepped  by  the  admin- 
istration that  has  been  In  power  for  nearly  8  years,  has  had  un- 
precedented sums  to  spend  during  that  time,  and  has  spent  a  great 
part  of  them  wastefully. 

As  Mark  Sulhran  points  out,  the  Republicans  have  opposed  the 
administration's  tendency  toward  Intervening  abroad,  but  on  arm- 
ing for  defense  have  always  been  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Roosevelt 
was.  On  national  defense,  as  distinguished  from  the  policy  of 
meddling  in  the  war.  the  administration's  political  opposition  and 
the  people  as  a  whole  have  supported  it  comfrietely. 

They  will  stUl  go  along  with  the  President  on  many  of  the  objec- 
tives voiced  in  his  fireside  talk  of  yesterday.  Loyal,  united  support 
of  a  comprehensive  defense  plan  the  President  may  expect  from  the 
country. 

But  he  must  also  expect  the  country  to  rentember  that  he  guided 
it  into  Its  present  condition — ^wtth  a  heavier  national  debt  and 
larger  peacetime  expenditures  than  ever  before,  with  as  many  un- 
employed as  ever,  with  the  heavy  hand  of  oppression  laid  on 
Industry,  with  bureaucracy  entrenched  In  Washington  and  theorists 
and  political  figureheads  In  vital  governmental  poets. 

He  must  expect  his  opposition  to  keep  reminding  the  country  of 
these  facts,  not  as  a  dlidoyal  or  destructive  attack,  but  as  a  con- 
structive means  of  making  certain  that  the  mistakes  of  the  tragic 
past  Shan  be  corrected  as  qpeedily  as  possible,  and  tliat  almllar 
OTors  are  avoMsd  In  the  uncertain  future. 


A  Strike  by  Employers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29, 1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  have  wondered 
what  would  happen  if  employers  went  on  strike.  At  least 
some  employers  can  afford  to  strike,  notably  Ford,  and  tbera 
are  a  few  others,  who,  If  their  factories  were  closed  perma- 
nently, still  would  not  suffer. 

C.  I.  O.  for  some  time  has  been  continuously  amalling  Ford. 
If  Ford  tired  of  their  persecution  and  closed  his  plants,  would 
Lewis  or  Thomas  or  any  of  the  other  labor  organizers,  who 
are  living  In  luxury  on  their  cut  out  of  the  worker's  check, 
give  a  Ford  worker  a  Job? 

If  union  racketeers  force  emi^oyers  out  of  business,  as  they 
have  done  in  altogether  too  many  instances,  then  what? 

Under  the  Wagner  law.  if  the  employer  discharges  an  em- 
ployee because  of  union  activities,  he  is  required  to  reemploy 
him  and  pay  him  for  lost  time.  What  a  nice  thing  it  would 
be  for  the  workers,  if.  losing  their  Jobs  through  strikes  and 
the  closing  of  a  factory,  John  Lewis  and  some  of  the  other 
big  shots  in  the  labor  organizations,  or  the  union  itself,  was 
forced  to  pay  the  striker  for  all  lost  wages. 

That  others  are  thinking  of  a  strike  by  emplojrers  is  evident 
from  an  editorial  by  Maurice  R.  Pranks,  editor  of  the  Railroad 
Workers  Journal,  ofScial  organ  of  the  Railroad  Yardmasters 
of  North  America,  Inc.,  which  is  as  follows: 

WHAT  A  anuKit 

A  strike  is  really  an  act  of  rebellion,  s  declaration  of  war  by  the 
strikers  against  those  they  believe  to  be  unfair.  To  study  the  his- 
tory of  Industrial  strikes  Is  to  learn  that  the  real  promoters  of  them 
are  not  the  actual  participants  but  the  big-headed,  unmindful, 
selfish,  and  tinscrupulous  employers.  With  them  any  working  con- 
ditions are  good  enough  as  long  as  they  reap  a  flnanclal  harvest  even 
though  they  themselves  would  not  accept  these  conditions  were  they 
the  workers.  Business  with  them  is  merely  a  racket — a  means  to  an 
end.  The  racketeer  employer  Is  more  responsible  for  our  chaotic 
industrial  situation  than  even  the  racketeer  laborlte.  He  created 
the  condition  for  this  vulture  to  prey  upon. 

POT-tunately,  the  racketeer  employer  is  far  In  the  nxlnority.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  actions  of  the  racketeers  have  played  a  major  role  in 
bringing  persecution  to  the  honest  employers. 

This  being  a  Nation  of  opportunity  we  naturally  have  c^por- 
tunists  willing  to  take  advantage  of  this  sad  situation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promulgating  their  selfish  objectives.  They  do  not  hesitate 
In  disseminating  propaganda  blaming  all  industrialists  for  abuses 
practised  only  by  the  racketeer  class.  The  propaganda  mongers 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  persecuting  employers  to  gain  their 
end.  Strikes  are  being  "pulled"  on  both  classes  of  employers,  many 
of  them  abeolutely  unjustified  and.  In  some  Instances,  financed  by 
racketeer  employers,  with  the  natural  restilt  of  destitution  to  workers 
and  persecution  to  employers. 

I  often  wonder  what  the  breaking  point  of  tolerance  is  with  our 
legitimate  industrialists  who  have  conscientiously  done  much  to 
improve  the  American  way  of  life  without  domination  from  poli- 
ticians who  have  enacted  laws  handicapping  industry,  and  without 
the  help  of  racketeer  laborites,  unscrupulous  industrialists  or  nlt-wlt 
idealists.  I  wonder  what  men  like  Alfred  Sloan.  Henry  Ford,  Walter 
Chrysler,  H.  W  Prentls,  Jr  ,  J  Howard  Pew,  Col.  Charles  E.  Speaks. 
Walter  J.  Kohlcr.  8.  Bayard  Colgate,  Owen  D  Young,  and  others 
of  equal  Importance,  but  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  are  really 
thinking  these  days.  I  admire  their  great  tolerance  because  If  they 
lacked  this  virtue  many  of  them  could  use  a  most  dangerous  weapon 
of  retaliation. 

Men  of  this  type,  who  have  legitimately  acquired  enough  wealth 
to  Uve  on  the  rest  of  their  lives  without  ever  having  a  business 
worry,  could  close  their  plants  and  ••pull"  a  .close-up  strike.  So  it 
is  not  hard  to  understand  that  their  activity  In  the  business  world 
is  not  merely  for  the  accumulation  of  the  almighty  dollar,  as  some 
would  make  you  believe  Their  main  interest  must  be  for  the 
betterment  of  their  fellowmen. 

Persecution    is    the   underlying   force   which   causes   humans   to 
strike.     It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  captains  of  Industry  are 
only  humans,  and  if  continually  persecuted,  even  they  may  strike. 
And  what  a  strikel 
Franltly  yours. 

Mauvics  R.  Framka, 
Editor.  Jtoflroad  WtyrTcera  Journal,  Official  Organ  of  Railroad 
Yardmaaten  of  North  America.  Inc. 
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Memorial  Day — the  Obligations  of  the  Living 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thurtday.  May  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALVA  B.  ADAMS,  OF  COIXJRADO 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr,  President,  last  night  tlie  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Adams)  delivered  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress, which  was  broadcast,  on  the  subject  Memorial  Day— 
the  Obligations  of  the  Living.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorial  Day  is  set  aside  each  year  to  he  devoted  to  appropriate 
commemoration  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battles  waged  for  their 
country.  Originally  instituted  to  honor  those  who  fell  In  the  War 
between  the  States,  it  has  been  properly  broadened  to  Include  the 
heroes  of  all  the  wars  to  establish  and  maintain  our  country,  its 
independence,  its  rights,  and  its  institutions. 

Thoughtlessly  we  have  come  to  regard  Decoration  Day  mainly  as 
a  holiday,  a  day  set  apart  for  amusement  and  recreation,  but  when 
we  pause  to  give  thought  as  to  Its  purpose  and  significance  we  be- 
come conscious  that  It  should  receive  a  more  fitting  observance. 

Can  we  not  give  a  few  hours  each  year  to  thoughts  and  ceremonies 
in  honor  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  us? 

The  young  men  who  He  in  the  graves  we  so  little  remember 
marched  forth  Into  the  fire  and  hazard  of  battle  to  secure  and 
safeguard  the  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  which  we  today  enjoy. 

We  are  accustomed  to  accept  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitutional 
Government  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  complacently  use  cur  free- 
dom under  the  protecting  arm  of  a  great  Government  as  If  we  by 
our  own  efforts  had  gained  It.  We  forget  that  thousands  of  men 
gave  their  lives  and  other  thousands  of  men  and  women  suffered 
and  sacrificed  to  cpiabllsh  and  maintain  our  free  Institutions.  How 
seldom  have  any  of  us  renliy  returned  thanks  and  expressed  appre- 
ciation or  gratitude  to  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 

We  may  write  and  spealc  and  think  freely.  We  may  worship  God 
as  we  please  We  are  free  from  unlawful  searches  and  seizures. 
We  enjoy  freedom  of  elections  through  which  we  select  those  who 
are  to  rule  over  us.  and  fix  conditions  and  limitations  to  their  au- 
thority We  are  s-cure  In  our  lei^ltlmate  property  rights  and  In 
the  making  and  carrying  out  of  plans  for  our  lives.  The  only  taxes 
we  pay  are  Imposed  by  those  whom  we  have  elected  and  clothed 
with  the  power. 

These  great  prlvilei?es.  among  others,  far  from  being  a  matter  of 
course    were  never  enjoyed  by  any  nation  until  150  years  ago. 

We  wear  no  gas  masks  to  work.  We  fear  no  enemy  on  land,  water, 
or  from  the  air  We  can  sleep  soundly  without  fear  of  shells  or 
bombs.     No  siren  warns  us  of  raiders  in  the  sky. 

Are  these  fortunate  and  happy  conditions  of  cur  own  making? 
They  are  not  Ought  we  not  bow  and  bare  our  heads  in  grateful 
memory  and  reverent  homage  to  those  brave  men  who  gave  ihelr 
lives  that  we  might  have  those  great  privileges?  They  are  gifts 
Jrom  the  dead,  not  conquests  by  the  living. 

We  properly  set  aside  certain  days  to  commemorate  Individual 
men  whose  deeds  have  Justly  placed  their  names  high  upon  the 
rolls  of  the  great  Most  of  these  men  received  honor  and  distinc- 
tion during  their  lifetime  In  recognition  by  their  fellow  citizens  of 
their  services  and  accomplishments. 

This  day  Is  to  commemorate  no  single  man.  but  the  thousands 
whose  names  are  not  written  on  the  scroll  of  fame;  who  gave  their 
all  without  recognition  or  reward,  and  who  served  as  devotedly  as 
those  whose  names  are  sung  and  whose  deeds  are  acclaimed 

Our  debt  to  them  Is  great  Let  us  pause  in  the  comfortable 
and  secure  round  of  our  dally  activities  at  least  a  few  hours  in 
the  year  to  acknowledge  it.  Let  us  not  only  acknowledge  our  debt 
but  let  us  try  to  pay  It.  There  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  at 
least  make  some  small  payment  on  this  great  debt.  These  men 
cave  their  lives  for  our  Nation  and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  founded.  And  forget  not.  the  Uves  of  these  men  were  as 
dear  to  them  as  are  our  lives  to  us.  If  these  dead  could  tell 
us  what  reward,  what  payment,  they  would  wish  of  us  they  would 
with  one  accord  say:  "Continue  the  flght  in  peace  or  war  for  the 
cause  for  which  we  gave  our  Uves."    Surely  this  we  must  be  willing 

to  do.  ,   .. 

Let  us  therefore,  both  for  ourselves  and  in  memory  or  them, 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  in  their 
essential  purity  and  integrity.  Nor  may  we  safely  sit  smugly  and 
complacenUy  at  our  fireside  imagining  tiiat  there  is  no  danger 

Free  governments  have  been  overthrown  in  many  lands  In  recent 
days  and  are  threatened  In  others.  Today  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy are  not  only  repudiated  but  derided  in  the  lands  of  the 
dlcutors      Today  the  ability  of  democracies  to  maintain  thexn- 


•elres  against  the  ruthless  might  of  dlcta1x>r8hlp  i»  being  t««t«d 
in  the  crucible  of  war. 

We  have  learned  that  peace-loving,  industrious,  Ood-fearlng 
nations  in  which  rulers  are  the  choice  and  represenUtlves  of  • 
free  people  are  not  safe  so  long  as  there  exists  a  powerful  people 
dominated  by  might,  where  leaders  are  animated  by  greed  for 
power  and  territory.  With  rtithlese  power  on  the  land,  in  the  air, 
and  under  the  sea,  free  governments  have  been  invaded  and  de- 
stroyed. Peoples  who  yesterday  were  busy  at  their  peace-tlm* 
pursuits,  on  their  farms,  in  factories,  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
happy  homes,  with  Ill-will  toward  none,  with  no  ambition  to 
gratify  through  the  suffering  of  others,  are  pitiful  refugees  and 
wanderers  driven  from  ruined  cities  and  desolated  homes.  While 
other  thousands  are  maimed  and  murdered  without  regard  to  age 
or  sex  by  agpressors  whom  they  hare  not  wronged. 

While  It  Is  men  who  do  the  dastardly  diseds  we  so  abhor,  th« 
men  are  but  the  implementation  of  wicked  Ideals.  It  is  the  ideal 
which  inspires  their  evil  deeds.  False  and  wicked  ideals  may  spread 
like  the  plague  from  centers  of  infection.  Let  us  not  sit  too  com- 
fortably and  merely  feel  sorrow  for  those  aaoss  the  water.  Greed 
for  power  may  not  stop  at  the  water's  edge  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Atlantic.  Dangerous  and  destructive  thoughts  can  span 
tne  ocean  in  an  instant.  They  need  not  wait  for  ships.  They  ride 
the  electric  waves  of  the  air. 

As  the  earthquake  destroys  the  peaceful  valley  and  Its  cities 
without  warning,  so  may  our  seeming  security  of  today  be  turned 
to  confusion  and  disaster  tc  morrow. 

Not  only  may  our  institutions  be  destroyed  by  invading  enemies 
or  by  the  spread  of  pernicious  doctrine  from  abroad,  but  within 
our  own  land  there  may  be  engendered  evils  and  destructive  forces 
such  as  will  bring  chaos  and  disaster  upon  us. 

Among  the  dangers  which  might  engulf  our  institutions  in  ruin 
would  be  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  while  the  principles  up>on 
which  our  Government  wjis  constructed  may  have  been  sound  in 
the  early  days  of  our  country,  they  are  no  longer  applicable,  and 
may  be  disregarded  with  safety.  If  not  with  advantage.  Details  of 
the  Government,  funcUons  or  pov/ers  of  constituent  elements  of  the 
Government  may  and  should  change  to  meet  new  problems  as 
they  arise,  but  the  purpose  of  our  institutions  should  ever  t>e  faith- 
fully preserved  and  promoted.  Changes  In  form  or  structure  should 
be  to  cany  out,  not  to  subvert  or  alter,  these  fundamental  purposes. 

Our  heroes  died  to  establish  and  maintain  institutions  where 
Justice  among  free  men  was  the  great  objective.  They  made  the 
supreme  sacrlfloe  for  the  perpetuity  cf  a  government  the  object 
of  which  was  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  citizen,  not  its  own 
power  and  greatness. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  civilization  the  problem 
of  preserving  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  is  of  Increasing  dltficulty. 
This  does  not  absolve  us  from  our  obligations  to  the  honored  dea(i 
wliom  we  commemorate. 

We  cannot  with  clear  conscience  fall  them.  The  blessings  of 
sound  government  which  the  sacrifices  of  other  men  have  provided 
for  us  we  must  In  all  good  faith  and  Justice  pass  on  unimpaired 
to  those  wlio  follow  us. 

It  would  be  little  less  than  cowardly  for  us  to  provide  comfort 
and  safety  for  ourselves  at  the  cost  of  ruin  and  destruction  to 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  As  good  citizens  and  true  men 
we  cannot  rob  the  future  for  our  own  benefit.  Rather  let  us  try 
to  pass  on  a  government  better  for  our  having  lived. 

Men  are  the  bravest  of  living  things.  The  courage  with  which 
millicns  of  men  In  wartime  face  death  and  destruction  has  been 
demonstrated  In  many  conflicts  present  and  past.  Men  do  not 
hesitate  or  falter  when  ordered  to  face  an  enemy's  Are.  However, 
those  who  would  willingly  sacrifice  their  life  for  their  country  in 
time  of  war  sometimes  hesitate  or  even  refuse  to  make  some 
minor  sacrifice  of  personal  or  political  advantage  to  protect  their 
country  against  a  peacetime  evil  or  danger  which  may  be  as 
threatening  to  the  future  of  their  country  as  an  armed  enemy  in 
time  of  war. 

Our  Nation  may  be  destroyed  as  thoroughly  in  times  of  peace 
by  subversive  doctrine,  by  abandonment  of  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, by  surrender  or  usurpation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  citizens,  by  an  economy  which  denies  to  men  their  political 
freedom,  or  by  a  vicious  and  wasteful  fiscal  system  which  destroys 
national  credit  and  individual  Initiative,  as  by  successful  invasion 
of  ruthless  enemies  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  easier  to  defend  against  alien  enemies  than  against  the 
slowly  creeping  paralysis  of  insidious  doctrines  and  the  gradual 
surrender  by  a  careless  or  weakening  citizenship  of  its  rights  to 
usurping  agencies  and  authorities.  Against  the  armed  enemy  every 
citizen  eagerly  rushes  forward  to  do  his  part  in  defense  of  his 
country.  The  attack  upon  our  institutions  by  insidious  and  sub- 
versive doctrines  and  practices  goes  forward  Imperceptibly,  or  at  least 
at  such  a  slow  rate  at,  not  to  arouse  the  citizen  from  his  fancied 
security.  Often  this  peacetime  undermining  of  our  civic  structure 
comes  in  such  pleasing  disguise  as  to  lead  many  to  give  it  welcome 
and  encouragement. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  history  teaches  that  democracies  are 
not  eternal  and  that  as  many  have  fallen  victim  to  internal  decay 
and  disasters  as  from  external  enemies. 

Therefore,  in  paying  our  debt  to  the  heroes  in  whose  honor  Me- 
morial Day  is  dedicated,  let  us  be  as  vigilant  in  protecting  our 
country  against  the  forces  of  decay  and  dissolution  within  our 
country  as  against  foreign  foes,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  while 
the  attack  by  enemies  from  abroad  is  only  at  long  intervals,  the 
internal  forces  which  make  for  the  destruction  of  our  institutions 
are  ever  at  work. 
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/Jl  we  ne«d  to  protect  our  country  from  Its  Internal  dangers  Is 
tfcat  our  citizens  be  Inspired  In  peacetime  with  the  same  spirit 
at  loyalty,  service,  and  sacrifice  which  animates  them  In  wartime — 
that  there  be  no  distinction  between  wartime  patriotism  and  peace- 
time patriotism. 

Democracy  Is  only  tor  those  who  appreciate  It,  who  deserve  It. 
and  who  are  not  only  willing  to  fight  for  It  but  able  to  defend  and 
maintain  It  against  all  enemies  at  home  or  abroad.  Let  us  resolve 
that  no  matter  what  the  cost,  we  will  deserve  It.  we  will  protect  It, 
and  we  will  pass  It  on  without  Impairment  to  those  who  are  to 
follow  us. 

Tomorrow  let  us  take  time  to  recall  In  grateful  appreciation  the 
services  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  have  made  poeslble  for  us  the 
blessings  of  the  free  Institutions  which  we  enjoy. 

Let  us  make  of  Decoration  Day  a  dedication  day. 


National  Preparedness 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  30  llegislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  ROBERT  A.  TAPT,  OP  OHIO 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  Uie  Record  a  radio 
address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from"  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
on  May  29,  1940.  on  the  subject  of  national  preparedness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobs.  as  follows: 

Ptlends  of  the  radio  audience,  as  you  sit  quietly  In  your  homes 
tonight,  thousands  of  men  are  dying  and  suffering  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Prance  and  Belgium.  It  Is  Impossible  for  \is  to  realize  at 
this  distance  how  horrible  modem  war  really  Is.  We  read  of  It 
In  the  papers.  We  are  deeply  shocked  and  grieved.  8tm  It  Isn't 
real  to  us.  because  we  can't  believe  that  such  things  can  actually 
happen  in  a  clvUlied  world.  We  pray  for  the  escape  of  the  British 
and  French  armies  in  northern  Prance,  abandoned  by  their  ally. 
Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  British  Nation,  threatened 
today  by  ruthless  attack  on  a  land  which  has  not  been  invaded 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

Our  people  are  vitally  concerned  that  we  shall  not  find  ourselves 
In  similar  danger  In  a  world  ruled  by  brute  force.  On  Monday 
night  President  Roosevelt  discussed  the  present  condition  of  our 
preparedness.  Tuesday  night  fwmer  President  Hoover  analyzed 
the  problem.  Last  night  he  was  answered  by  Louis  Johnson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

We  are  not  engaged  In  war  today,  and  I  believe  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  we  will  not  be.  I  see  no  reason  for  a  German 
attack  even  In  the  unfortunate  event  of  a  Oennan  victory.  But 
we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  posslbUtty  or  neglect  our  defense 
as  did  the  English.  We  cannot  take  a  chance.  We  want  no 
Itunlch  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Certainly  an  attack  Is  much 
less  likely  if  we  are  completely  prepared  to  meet  It.  And  so 
there  la  no  disagreement  on  the  necessity  for  prefxaredness.  There 
Is  no  disposition  to  skimp  either  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

But  there  are  substantial  differences  d  opinion  as  to  how  pre- 
paredness had  best  be  accomplished.  It  Is  said  that  this  Is  a  time 
to  avoid  politics.  If  by  that  Is  meant  that  there  should  tie  no 
aelfl^  partisanship,  there  can  be  general  agreement.  In  fact,  the 
f  fng  adrloe  may  well  be  given  in  peaceful  times.  But  if  it  Is 
meant  that  there  shall  be  no  crltlclam  of  the  President  or  his 
administration,  then  I  emphatically  disagree.  It  Is  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  at  those  mterested  In  public  affairs  to  discuss 
freely  the  fundamental  policies  necessary  for  adequate  prepared- 
ness. If  there  had  been  more  active  criticism  In  Prance  and  Eng- 
land, they  might  be  in  better  condition  today.  The  objection  to 
a  coalition  Cabinet  la  that  the  minority  members  must  siirrender 
their  power  publicly  to  criticize  and  dlsctiss.  Every  newspaper 
editor  and  every  columnist  In  the  country  is  discussing  the  question 
of  preparedness  and  criticizing  the  present  condition.  Certainly 
there  la  no  reason  why  the  Republicans  should  not  do  the  same 
without  being  accxised  of  partisanship. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  election  be  suspended  on  the 
assumption  that  the  President  Is  the  only  one  who  can  carry  on  a 
preparedness  program  at  the  present  time.  This  certainly  Is  a 
denial  at  the  very  possibility  of  democracy.  The  argument  Is  In 
effect  that  because  the  crisis  Is  great,  becaiise  a  war  exists  In 
Burops.  tbe  people  are  incompetent  at  such  a  time  to  decide  who 
should  ft*  President.  If  democratic  government  is  sound  at  all. 
that  Is  the  very  tlms  when  the  people  shotUd  be  best  able  to  decide. 
Oeorgs  Washlncton  refused  a  third  term  in  1796.  when  world  condi- 
tions wsrs  anytlilng  but  satisfactory  and  Napoleon  was  threatening 


the  conquest  of  Europe.  Domestic  affairs  were  in  such  a  turmoil 
that  many  doubted  the  power  of  the  new  Nation  to  continue,  but 
an  election  was  held  In  1796  In  1812  an  election  was  held  In  the 
midst  of  war.  In  1864  the  administration  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
Democrats  and  Copperheads,  and  Grant's  defeat  at  Cold  Harbor  was 
not  encouraging  for  the  North  But  I  don't  remember  that  Abra- 
ham Unccln  ever  suggested  that  the  election  of  1864  be  p)ostponed. 
A  Presidential  election  under  such  circumstances  may  be  conducted 
In  a  more  solemn  and  less  sensational  manner,  but  that  very  fact 
should  make  It  more  satisfactory  and  more  likely  to  reach  a  correct 
conclusion  There  Is  certainly  nothing  In  the  record  of  the  present 
administration  to  Justify  an  argument  that  It  Is  peculiarly  equipped 
to  defend  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  discuss,  therefore,  the  whole  nature  of  a  program  for 
national  preparedness  We  have  seen  what  Germany  has  done. 
Since  Hitler  became  dictator  in  January  1933  he  has  In  7  years 
built  the  nation  into  a  great  war  machine.  He  has  subjected  to 
that  end  all  other  ptirpoees  In  life.  The  people  have  given  up  their 
freedom,  they  have  reduced  their  standard  of  living,  and  they  have 
staked  all  on  their  success.  There  are  men  in  this  country  who 
feel  that  we  must  follow  that  example,  that  we  must  give  arbitrary 
power  to  the  President  to  tell  every  cltlaen  what  he  shall  do  in 
manufacture,  in  commerce.  In  agriculture;  to  draft  manpower  and 
capital:  to  fix  all  wages  and  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  speech  of  the  President  on  Monday  night 
Indicated  his  view  that  we  need  make  no  chan^  In  our  life  or  our 
economy  or  our  Government  policies;  that  we  can  have  our  cake 
and  eat  It,  too:  that  preparedness  is  merely  a  matter  of  closing  our 
eyes  and  appropriating  vast  sums  of  money  That  position  Is  Just 
as  unsound  and  even  more  dangerously  misleading  than  the  other 
extreme. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  we  can  develop  an  effective  prepared- 
ness organization  wlthm  the  form  and  spirit  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  that  democratic  government,  properly  admin- 
istered, can  be  as  efScient  as  any  autocratic  government.  I  believe 
we  can  accomplish  as  much  by  cooperation  of  the  people  as  by 
regimentation  of  the  people.  We  can  retain  both  freedom  and 
democracy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cant  hope  to  have  every- 
thing In  the  world  at  one  time.  We  can't  have  battleships  and  still 
go  on  adding  dams  and  jmrks  and  post  offices.  We  can  continue 
to  strive  against  unequal  distribution  of  opportunity,  but  we  can't 
have  all  the  frills  that  have  looked  so  tempting  during  the  past  5 
years.  We  cant  permit  political  pressure  to  take  large  sums  of 
money  out  of  the  Government  Treasury  for  special  groups  which 
we  ought  to  spend  for  preparedness.  We  can't  plunge  on  toward 
national  bankruptcy  and  go  on  fooling  ourselves  that  we  can  get 
something  for  nothing. 

In  recent  years  we  have  averaged  Oovemment  deficits  between 
three  and  four  billion  dollars  a  year  We  have  been  spending  far 
more  than  our  people  have  paid  or  have  been  willing  to  pay  That 
policy  has  reevilted  In  a  steady  Increase  In  the  public  debt  until, 
according  to  Senator  HAawsoN  yesterday,  the  debt  limit  of  M5.000.- 
000.000  will  be  reached  In  January  1941.  Taxes  ab.«orb  20  percent 
of  the  Income  of  all  the  people,  and  peacetime  government  takes 
15  percent  of  the  average  workman's  Income  through  direct  and 
Indirect  taxes.  Government  expenses  have  been  built  up  In  the 
city.  State,  and  Nptlon  until  on  a  peacetime  ba».ls  they  would 
absorb  25  percent  of  the  people's  income  If  met  by  taxes  We  have 
borrowed  on  the  theory  that  we  were  In  the  midst  of  an  emergency. 
Now  we  find  that  far  from  being  In  an  emergency,  we  have  been 
living  In  comparatively  peaceful  and  untroubled  times,  and  should 
have  paid  our  way  as  we  went 

Now  we  face  a  necessary  Increase  In  expenditures  for  defense, 
an  Increase  which  may  easily  amoimt  to  $2,000,000,000  a  year,  and 
may  go  on  for  many  years  to  come  We  see  clearly  that  we  have 
been  fooling  ourselves  and  we  will  fool  ourselves  more  unless  our 
Income  soon  equals  our  expenses.  That  means  today  both  a  cut- 
ting of  unnecessary  Government  expense  and  a  substantial  lncrea.se 
in  taxation.  Yesterday  Senator  Haxsison  proposed  to  Increase  the 
debt  limit  by  $3,000,000,000  and  levy  a  tax  of  $800,000  000  a 
year,  supposed  to  pay  off  this  additional  Indebtedness  In  5  years. 
If  that  Is  the  only  change  In  fiscal  policy  proposed,  then  It  is 
ridiculous  to  think  that  this  new  indebtedness  will  be  paid  off  for 
many  years,  for  we  will  face  in  1942  another  deficit  of  three  of 
four  billion  dollars. 

The  administration  Is  willing  to  proceed  with  the  tax  now  on 
the  theory  that  the  people  will  accept  such  a  tax  at  this  time 
because  of  the  need  of  national  defense  They  ought  to  accept 
the  tax.  but  they  ought  also  to  realize  that  the  real  cause  of  addi- 
tional taxes  Is  the  tremendous  deficit  for  ordinary  peacetime  ex- 
penditures plus  the  colossal  size  of  the  existing  debt.  Obviously 
we  are  not  increasing  the  debt  limit  from  forty-five  to  forty-eight 
billion  dollars,  and  borrowing  $3,000,000,000.  Jxist  to  pay  a  supple- 
mental defense  expense  of  $1,000,000,000.  If  our  budget  had  been 
balanced  since  1936,  as  it  should  have  been,  we  could  well  afford 
to  borrow  for  a  year  or  two  for  extraordinary  defense  construc- 
tion. But  now  there  Is  no  alternative  except  taxes  and  more 
taxes,  in  fact  I  believe  a  complete  revision  of  our  whole  tax  system. 
Any  other  course  will  lead  to  national  bankruptcy,  a  break-down 
of  the  whole  economic  system  on  which  our  Indiistry  and  pros- 
perity are  based. 

But  the  President  takes  no  Interest  In  fiscal  matters.  Only 
last  week  he  told  the  press  that  he  did  not  care  whether  Con- 
gress raised  the  debt  Umlt  or  levied  a  tax — all  he  was  interested 
In  was  getting  the  money  to  spend.  His  record  shows  his  complete 
Incompetence  to  deal  wMh  financial  policy.     He  subscribes  to  the 
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Idea  that  the  debt  Is  unimportant  because  we  owe  it  to  ourselves. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  wipe  out  the  debt  by  confiscation, 
by  abandoning  democratic  government  and  adopting  a  socialist 
state,  then  the  debt  Is  unimportant.  But  national  bankruptcy 
Is  fatal  either  to  a  successful  defense  or  to  the  continuance  of  the 
American  way  of  life  and  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Our  people  today  are  convinced  that  we  can  spend  an  adequate 
amount  for  defense  and  still  retain  a  system  of  free  enterprise. 
but  It  can  only  be  done  If  we  pay  our  way  as  we  go. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  Indication  that  the  President  Intends 
to  cut  any  Government  expenses.  He  Is  still  demanding  an  In- 
crease m  W.  P  A.  appropriations  from  $1,000,000,000  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  billion  and  a  half.  We  have  just  been  asked  to  author- 
ize another  half  billion  dollars  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  agricultural  loans  The  President  has  not  opposed  the 
large  increases  made  by  Congress  for  farm  subsidies.  Not  one  cent 
is  to  be  taken  ofT  any  of  the  appropriations  of  any  Government 
department  for  the  year  beginning  the  first  of  next  July.  There 
Is  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  preparedness  Is  a  deadly  serious 
business,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  sacrifice;  by  chang- 
ing the  whole  character  of  our  peacetime  establishment;  by  re- 
turning to  the  sound  fiscal  principles  followed  by  every  previous 
administration.  Republican  or  Democratic. 

We  come  to  the  question  of  the  Army  and  Navy  The  money 
actually  appropriated  has  not  been  thrown  away.  The  Army  and 
Navy  are  well  organized  and  competent.  But  certainly  today.  In  a 
serious  crisis,  we  find  ourselves  weak  in  many  of  the  most  Im- 
portant necessities  for  modern  defense.  While  our  Navy  is  twice 
as  big  as  those  of  Germany  and  Italy  combined,  progress  In  the 
building  of  new  ships  has  been  very  slow.  If  the  ships  under 
construction  were  now  completed,  there  would  be  little  fear  of 
attack  by  any  foreign  nation  The  mechanization  of  the  Army  has 
hardly  begun  Our  supply  of  airplanes  is  small,  and  the  present 
capacity  for  producing  airplanes  Is  about  3.600  a  year  when  the 
President  Ulks  of  50,000 

The  President  portrayed  the  situation  as  so  serious  In  his  recent 
address  to  Congress  that  the  people  at  once  asked  why  he  had  let 
such  a  condition  develop.  He  felt  called  upon  to  go  on  the  radio 
Sunday  night  and  reassure  the  people  that  our  Army  and  Navy 
were  the  best  In  the  world,  or  at  least  would  be  when  everything 
under  order  had  been  delivered.  Unfortimately,  orders  take  a  long 
time  to  fill. 

Last  night  Louis  Johnson.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  tried  to 
put  the  blame  en  the  Republicans,  who  went  out  of  office  more 
than  7  years  ago.  He  blamed  them  for  the  naval  disarmament 
treaties,  which  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  were  negotiated  by  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans. 
He  blamed  them  because  the  Army  and  Navy  were  small  In  1933 
Be  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  question  of  armament  Is  entirely 
relative  to  thot.e  of  other  nations,  and  that  In  1933  all  armaments 
were  small  because  of  the  naval -disarmament  treaties  and  the 
prospect  of  other  disarmament  treaties.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  Democratic  platform  of  1932  advocated  a  survey  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  so  that  the  people  In  time  of  peace  might  not  be 
burdened  by  an  expenditure  fast  approaching  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually. He  overlooks  the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt.  In  accord- 
ance with  that  platform,  reduced  the  expenditure  for  Army  and 
Navy  during  his  first  year.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  Hitler 
came  Into  power  in  Germany  In  January  1933.  after  the  first  elec- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt.  Up  to  that  time  the  German  Army 
had  been  limited  by  the  Treaty  of  VersaUles  to  100.000.  The  pres- 
ent administration  saw  the  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  the  increase  of  that  Army  to  4.000,000  men  with  thousands  of 
the  most  modern  airplanes.  The  increase  of  the  Japanese  Navy, 
which  is  the  only  one  comparable  to  ours,  did  not  begin  to  take 
place  until  after  1933.  No;  If  blame  Is  to  be  attached  to  the 
present  condition  of  our  defense.  It  can  only  rest  on  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Roosevelt. 

I  notice  that  Assistant  Secretary  Johnson  sneered  at  former 
President  Hoover  because  he  recently  advocated  a  distinction  be- 
tween offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  and  attempted  to  discredit 
Ills  criticism  of  the  preparedness  program  by  suggesting  that  this 
distinction  between  offensive  and  defensive  arms  was  "so  tenuous 
that  no  military  man  would  have  dared  draw  such  fine  lines." 
It  docs  not  promote  national  unity  or  preparedness  to  have  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  sneer  at  the  serious  criticism  of  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States.  Purthermore.  It  happens  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  be  subject  to  tbe  same  sneer.  For 
President  Roosevelt,  on  May  16,  1933,  in  a  letter  to  60  nations 
of  the  world,  said: 

"If  all  nations  will  agree  wholly  to  eliminate  from  possession 
and  use  the  weapons  which  make  possible  a  successful  attack,  de- 
fenses automatically  will  become  impregnable,  and  the  frontiers 
and  indeiJendence  of  every  nation  will  become  secure.  The  ulti- 
mate objective  of  the  disarmament  conference  must  be  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  all  offensive  weapons.  The  immediate  objec- 
tive is  a  substantial  reduction  of  some  of  these  weapons  and  the 
elimination  of  many  others"  As  late  as  1937,  Mr.  Roosevelt  claimed 
that  the  distinction  was  his  own  Idea.  He  said:  "For  the  first 
time  In  this  appeal  to  the  nations,  emphasis  was  placed  on  two 
fundamentals  of  the  reduction  of  arroaments:  First,  that  weapons 
of  offensive  warfare  should  be  gradually  eliminated.  •  •  •  The 
reasons  behind  these  proposals  are  even  stronger  4  years  later  than 
they  were  In  1933" 

It  Is  not  pos-slble  yet  to  analyze  fully  the  reasons  for  our  present 
deficiency  in  defense,  but  some  of  tbem  are  apparent.     The  present 


administration  has  been  primarily  Interested  in  spending  money 
for  Internal  Improvements  and  for  many  different  phases  of  the 
New  Deal.  When  the  first  emergency  blank  check  for  $3,300,000,000 
was  voted  by  Congress  In  1933,  It  was  proposed  that  $2,000,000  000 
be  spent  for  mechanization  of  the  Army.  The  President  rejected 
the  proposal,  and  turned  it  over  to  P.  W.  A.  for  any  kind  of  public 
works,  which  gave  little  more  employment  than  mechanization  of 
the  Army  would  have  done.  Billions  have  been  6p>ent  for  purposes 
having  a  much  closer  relation  to  domestic  politics  than  has  national 
defense.  New  Deal  spending  has  been  the  first  love  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

There  has  been  an  obvious  lack  of  coordination  between  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  Government.  Secretary  Swanson  was 
ill  for  many  months.  Secretary  Edison  was  not  appointed  for  a 
long  time  after  he  died,  and  now  Is  running  for  Governor  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
are  not  on  sp>eaklng  terms.  Aggressive  secretaries  would  have  se- 
cured better  consideration  for  the  defense  programs.  Construc- 
tion work  in  the  Navy  apparently  has  been  very  slow,  much  slower 
for  Instance  than  the  Japanese  work  on  their  new  battleships.  It 
has  been  partly  due  to  unnecessary  New  Deal  restrictions,  so  numer- 
ous and  hampering  that  many  businessmen  will  not  take  a  Govern- 
ment contract  except  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Although  6.000  airplanes 
were  authorized  over  a  year  ego.  the  actual  delivery  of  airplanes. 
Army  and  Navy  and  foreign,  has  averaged  less  than  300  a  month  up 
to  April  1.  and  two-thirds  of  these  have  gone  abroad.  No  plans 
appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  development  of  airplane  capacity 
anything  like  the  capacity  of  Germany. 

The  New  Deal  administration  has  been  characterized  by  a  delib- 
erate hostility  to  industry,  the  very  Industry  upon  which  ws 
should  rely  to  provide  defense  supplies  In  quantity  production. 
In  spite  of  occasional  motions  toward  appeasement,  that  hostility 
to  Indtistry  still  exists,  and  shows  Itself  In  opp>osltion  to  every 
move  toward  amendment  of  New  E>eal  legislation.  Last  September 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  War  Resources  Board  of  leading 
Industrialists  to  consider  a  proper  organization  of  Indtistry  for 
defense.  War  had  already  begun  In  Europe.  In  less  than  2 
months,  apparently  on  the  demand  of  the  New  Dealers  within  the 
Government,  the  Board  was  dismissed.  Nevertheless,  It  prepared 
a  report  which  Is  said  to  criticize  Army  and  Navy  procurement 
methods  and  recommend  a  separate  agency  to  handle  Industrial 
mobilization.  The  report  has  been  completely  suppressed.  The 
administration  apparently  Is  afraid  to  publish  It  on  account  of 
criticisms   contained    In    It. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  present  deficiency  In  the 
most  vital  essentials  of  defense  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  that  sub- 
ject by  the  present  administration  in  Its  Intense  Interest  In  the 
domestic   policies  of  spending,   regulation,   and   politics 

What  should  the  program  be  today?  TTiere  should  certainly  be 
a  much  more  definite  plan  than  there  is  at  the  present  time. 
The  President's  recent  request  for  appropriations  seems  to  have 
been  hastily  thrown  together.  It  Includes  a  demand  for  blank- 
check  apprcprlatlons,  the  exact  purpose  of  which  the  President 
himself  has  not  clearly  defined.  Today  it  Is  reported  that  ths 
President  will  seek  from  $600,000,000  to  a  billion  dollars  of  addi- 
tional funds,  which  apparently  he  thought  unnecessary  a  week  ago. 
If  that  is  true.  It  shows  that  the  first  program  was  hastily  thrown 
together  without  thinking  anything  through.  There  Is  no  agree- 
ment en  the  fundamental  question  as  to  Just  what  area  we  are 
going  to  defend.  There  Is  no  adequate  financial  plan.  There  Is 
no  plan  to  mobolisse  Industry. 

Yesterday  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  submitted  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate  an  extraor- 
dinary amendment  to  existing  law  It  Is  proposed  that  the  R  F.  C. 
be  authorized  to  create  a  Government  corporation  with  any  powers 
the  R.  F.  C.  may  consider  necessary,  and  then  loan  unlimited 
amounts  to  that  corporation  for  plant  construction,  equipment, 
and  working  capital.  Under  this  authority  the  Oovemment,  could 
go  Into  any  business,  manufacturing,  commerce,  or  agrlctilture.  for 
any  business  would  have  seme  relation  to  national  defense  This 
amendment  was  quietly  proposed  without  even  revealing  Its  real 
purpose,  and  is  likely  to  be  forced  through  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Conunlttee  tomorrow  morning.  It  was  drafted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Corcoran,  counsel  for  the  R.  P.  C.  It  shows  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  extend  New  Deal  prin- 
ciples Into  preparedness  with  the  same  disregard  for  private  In- 
dustry which  has  heretofore  existed  In  peacetime.  If  there  Is  an 
Industrial  program.  It  ought  to  be  presented  to  Congress.  If  there 
are  some  kinds  of  war  equipment  which  the  Government  can  man- 
ufacture better  than  private  Industry,  then  let  us  authorize  the 
Government  to  do  that  particular  thing.  But  If  the  proposed 
act  Is  passed,  Congress  might  as  well  go  home  and  let  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  borrow  all  the  money  It  wants,  and 
run  the  Government  without  appropriation.  This  was  the  plan 
last  year  of  the  original  spend-lend  bill. 

It  is  vitally  Important  that  Congress  create  a  Joint  committee 
to  study  the  entire  problem,  to  request  definite  plans  from  the 
President,  and  to  recommend  the  legislation  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  plan.  On  such  a  committee  would  be  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. There  would  be  little  difficulty  In  obtaining  an  agreement 
on  what  Is  essential.  It  Is  not  a  party  matter.  If  the  President 
desires  unity,  that  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  obtain  It,  without 
demanding  a  coalition  cabinet  In  which  Republicans  must  sub- 
ordinate their  views  on  fundamental  domestic  principles  esscntlsi 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  should  be  an  agency  with  a  single  dlre^ 
tor  to  head  up   the  procurement  of  military   and  naval  supplies. 
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gimll«r  to  the  secretary  of  munitions,  who  was  a  Tltal  necwelty  to 
every  European  cabinet  during  the  war.  similar  to  the  position  which 
Mr  Baradi  held  In  tills  country.  Tlie  President  bas  Just  appointed 
an  advisory  board,  a  step  to  wblcb  no  one  can  take  exception.  But 
he  has  made  it  clear  that  Its  funcUon  Is  entirely  advisory.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  giving  of  orders  or  the  piirchaae  at  material. 
Furthermore.  11  we  can  Judge  from  the  present  admlnisteaUon's  past 
record  with  adrlaory  boards,  the  President  ia  not  likely  to  pay  much 
attention  to  its  advice,  particularly  If  it  conflicts  with  the  views  of 
more  mtimate  advisers.  Ftur  •dminlstraUon  purposes  a  board,  par- 
ticularly in  an  emergency,  la  of  little  value.  As  General  Ooethals 
once  said.  "A  board  is  long,  narrow,  and  wooden." 

Apparently  the  mf^"'"*"""  of  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  Harry 
Hopkins  and  Secretary  Morgenthau.  unless  it  is  now  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  R.  F.  C.  While  each  of  these  gentiemen  is  able  In  his 
own  peculiar  field.  I  doubt  If  either  would  be  selected  as  experienced 
In  the  organization  at  industry  tor  war.  Modem  war  Is  a  war  of 
machinery.  Its  success  depends  as  much  on  industry  as  it  does  on 
men.  gims.  and  ships.  Surely  It  U  a  Job  which  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  most  competent  and  experienced  man  in  the  whole  field  of 
industry. 

In  the  third  place.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  determined 
effort  to  reduce  the  regulation  of  business  in  order  that  it  may 
develop  more  rapidly  and  efficiently.  In  order  that  It  may  renovate 
its  plant.  In  order  that  It  n»ay  put  more  men  to  work  and  create 
the  wealth  naceaeary  to  support  our  tremendous  expenditures 
under  a  system  of  free  enterprise.  1  have  advocated  this  entirely 
apart  from  the  war.  Now  It  Is  even  more  necessary.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  New  Deal  leglslaUon  has  In  nearly  every  case  gone 
far  beyond  the  actual  abuse  which  it  seeks  to  cure.  It  Lb  not 
necessary  to  subject  whole  industries  to  detaUed  regulation  simply 
because  there  are  one  or  two  crooks  in  the  industry.  Legis- 
lation has  been  Inspired  by  the  belief  of  the  New  Dealers  that  the 
solution  of  every  problem  Is  complete  Government  control,  and 
it  can  and  must  be  modified.  We  had  an  example  this  week  in 
the  La  Follette  civU-Ubertlea  bill.  As  finally  passed  by  the 
Senate,  It  will  meet  the  evils  of  Industrial  espionage  and  strike- 
breaking agencies  at  which  it  was  aimed.  But  the  Senate  elim- 
inated a  vast  amount  of  incidental  restrictions  which  would  have 
deprived  employers  of  the  right  to  find  out  whether  their  men 
were  Communists  or  "fifth  columnists"  and  subjected  them  to  all 
kinds  of  bureaucratic  restrictions  and  reg\ilatlon,  particularly 
with  relations  to  Government  contracts.  The  same  thing  can  be 
done  with  many  other  New  Deal  laws  now  hampering  Industry 
at  every  step.  We  can  stimtilate  prosperity,  put  men  back  to  work, 
and  develop  a  prosperous  counti7.  able  to  bear  the  tremendous 
weight  of  n^^tnnai  defense.  But  we  haven't  been  able  to  do  it 
tlirough  planned  economy  in  time  of  peace,  and  we  cant  do  it 
any  better  in  time  of  war. 

If  the  American  people  want  a  national  administration  which 
has  shown  any  ability  to  carry  out  an  effective  program  of  na- 
tional defense,  there  Is  no  possible  argtunent  for  the  present 
administration.  It  has  failed  to  develop  an  Army  and  Navy 
with  essential  modem  weapons.  It  has  shown  its  complete  in- 
capacity in  the  field  of  finance.  It  has  shown  its  unwllllng- 
ness  to  abate  by  one  Jot  or  one  tittle  its  hostility  to  indtistry.  or 
its  adherence  to  all  the  bureaucratic  activities  of  the  New  DeaL 
It  Is  proposing  to  destroy  any  possible  unity  in  the  United  States 
by  insisting  on  a  third  term,  in  violation  of  all  the  traditions  and 
jHlnclples  of  the  American  BepubUc. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  30. 1940 


ABTICLR  BT  HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER  OF  iCCmOAN 


Mr.  WOODRUPP  of  Bfichlgan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro,  I  include  herewith  an 
article  written  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Shathi,  which  appeared  in  the  May  1940  issue  of  the 
American  Mercury. 

[From  the  American  Mercury  of  May   1040] 

Local  Politics:  Mknacs  to  Do-kkse 

(By    Paul   W.    SaAns.   M.    C,    member    of    the    Military    AfTalrs 

Committee) 
The  United  States  is  building  up  sn  admirable  defense — for  pro- 
tection against  T"rti««  uprlalngs  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  assorted 
local  pressure  groups.     We  have  no  scientifically  planned  defense 
program  In  realistic  relation  to  poesitle  needs  in  a  tempestuous 
rkL    Our  procram.  so  far  as  it  can  be  thus  dignified.  Is  one  of 


pouring  out  billions  of  dollars  at  haphazard,  on  the  wishful  theory 
that  when  an  emergency  arises  these  bllUons  may,  by  some  happy 
chance  have  been  aimed  In  the  right  direction.  Effective  defense 
has  been  frustrated  for  generations  by  extravagance  and  blim- 
derlng. 

We  have  scores  of  Army  posts  that  are  not  only  useless  but 
would  be  a  positive  detriment  in  the  event  of  a  war.  We  are 
blinding  and  have  in  recent  months  bxxilt.  naval  ships  that  can- 
not be  sent  on  a  mission  In  rotJgh  waters,  because  they  would  be 
blown  over  by  a  heavy  breeze.  We  are  handicapping  the  develop- 
ment of  our  air  forces  by  split  authority  and  by  constant  bicker- 
ing between  the  services.  Somewhere  someone  In  the  Gkjvemment 
may  have  a  comprehensive  and  cohesive  plan  for  a  soiind  defense 
program,  based  upon  analysis  of  what  we  must  defend  and  against 
whom.  But  if  such  a  program  exists,  it  has  been  carefxilly  con- 
cealed from  Congress.  *     ,  *». 

In  this  article  I  want  to  limit  myself  largely  to  one  aspect  of  the 
costly  and  dangerous  situation,  the  aspect  of  politics,  pork  and 
patronage  as  barriers  to  intelligent  naUonal -defense  expenditure. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  the  tariff  was  a  local  issue  because  every 
locality  wanted  protection  for  its  own  products  and  free  trade 
for  the  products  of  other  localities.  The  same  is  true  of  our  na- 
I  tional  defense  If  there  U  one  problem  which  should  be  solved 
In  a  thoroughly  national  spirit,  this  U  It.  Yet  both  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  become  local  Issues  In  the  most  pork-barrellah  style. 

Recently  a  congressional  committee,  representing  the  Military 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  made  a  26.000-niile 
tour  by  air  to  inspect  and  study  the  Army's  equipment.  I  re- 
turned from  that  trip  deeply  concerned  for  the  fate  of  this  Nation, 
if  ever  It  has  to  make  a  real  defense  of  Its  borders.  Along  with 
this  concern,  I  brought  back  frightening  requests  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  extension  of  posts  which  we  visited.  These  requests 
reached  the  astonishing  total  of  billions  of  dollars.  If  granted,  they 
would  provide  swimming  pools,  post  exchanges,  athletic  fields,  and 
other  embellishments  for  an  army  of  at  least  5.000,000  men. 

Some  of  these  requests  were  made  in  formal  compilations  by 
commanding  ofBcers  of  the  various  forts.  The  greater  number, 
however,  were  proffered  by  chambers  of  conunerce,  real  estate 
dealers,  and  other  earnest  citizens  apparently  convinced  that  the 
way  to  protect  America's  coasts  is  to  spend  millions  to  boost  trade 
in  their  particular  areas  It  is  amazing  how  many  spots  in  this 
cotmtry  have  the  perfect  climate  and  svirroimdlngs  for  an  Army 
post,  and  are  also,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  perfectly  located 
from  a  strategic  and  tactical  standpoint.  Any  chamber  of  com- 
merce, anywhere  In  the  country,  can  show  you  Just  such  a  site. 
We  now  have  approximately  125  Army  camps  and  poets  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.  Any  real  defense  program  would 
cut  them  to  a  score  or  less  and  would  build  up  and  operate  that 
score  to  meet  the  real  urgencies  of  real  military  situations.  Most 
of  our  camps  and  forts  originated  in  the  distant  past,  to  make 
available  small  bodies  of  troops  to  keep  the  Indians  in  subjuga- 
tion. They  are  unrelated  to  modem  needs.  But  attempts  to  do 
away  with  any  of  them  meet  with  frenzied  op{>osltlon  by  those 
whose  local  Interest  would  be  affected.  By  way  of  exemplification 
I  offer  the  Port  Moultrie  Incident: 

On  returning  from  our  tour.  I  mentioned  that  In  Fort  Moultrie 
there  were  defensive  guns  which  had  not  been  fired  for  yeara, 
that  they  could  not  be  fired  because  the  explosive  force  would 
destroy  summer  cottages  and  shacks  nearby,  and  that  among  these 
cottages  was  one  built  by  the  mayor  directly  in  front  of  a  gun. 
I  was  merely  citing  Fort  Moultrie  as  an  Instance  of  a  general  situa- 
tion. You  would  have  thought  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  on 
again.  The  Carolina  papers  hit  the  ceiling  and  the  Carolina  Rep- 
resentatives were  driven  frantic  with  appeals  from  their  folks  to 
save  Port  Moultrie.  No  doubt  it  was  unadulterated  patriotism  that 
whipped  up  the  storm. 

As  another  example  of  waste  that  results  directly  from  local 
domination  of  our  defense  expenditures,  and  the  lack  of  correlation 
that  follows,  I  point  to  the  spring  Army  maneuvers  scheduled  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Benning.  Ga.  The  War  Department  decided 
that  because  of  world  conditions  otu*  military  force  should  in- 
dulge in  large-scale  maneuvers  this  year.  (Incidentally,  last  year's 
maneuvers,  held  in  the  North,  proved  to  be  a  total  failure.)  When 
plans  for  this  spring's  activities  were  prepared,  they  called  for  an 
expenditure  of  $18,000,000.  A  break-down  of  the  figures  revealed 
that  tS.OOO.OOO,  or  half  the  total,  would  be  spent  for  traubportlng 
troops  to  the  tactical  area.  In  other  words,  we  spend  many  mil- 
lions to  bring  troops  from  the  Indian  outposts  to  an  area  which 
might  really  be  in  danger  in  the  event  of  an  invasion.  Our  scheme 
of  defense,  it  would  seem,  does  not  aim  to  prevent  invasion,  but 
rather  accepts  the  invasion  as  a  fact  and  alms  to  protect  the 
interior  from  the  Invader's  ac!vance. 

I  wonder  how  many  are  familiar  with  Fort  Huachuca.  It  Is  a 
post  In  Arizona  which,  according  to  the  BLsbee  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  "Is  strategically  located  for  the  defense  of  the  Mexican- 
American  border."  The  good  merchants  of  Blstiee,  through  their 
chamber  of  commerce,  provided  the  committee  with  an  elsboralo 
pamphlet  containing  33  photographs  of  the  fort  and  an  analysis 
of  its  needs  All  of  the  latter  were  identified  as  "immediate  needs." 
Ttiey  would  involve  expenditures  of  nearly  $4,000,000,  for  every- 
thing from  new  barrack  binidlngs  to  a  new  well.  In  presenting 
the  pamphlet,  the  chamber  expressed  hopes  "that  you  will  file 
this  as  future  reference  when  appropriations  for  the  Army  are 
being  considered.  •  •  •  we  can  truly  say  that  the  Army  in  thla 
State  performs  a  distinct  service." 
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The  Cheyenne  (Wyo  )  Chamber,  to  cite  another  example,  stands 
four-square  for  the  development  of  Port  Francis  E.  Warren.  The 
Cheyenne  pamphlet  presented  to  us  says: 

"The  Cheyenne  Chamber  of  Conunerce  emphatically  believes 
that  Fort  Francis  E  Warren  should  be  the  headquarters  and  sta- 
tion for  a  streamlined  division  and  have  prepared  the  following 
rteume  of  the  advantage  of  Fort  Francis  E.  Warren  as  a  location 
for  the  headquarters  of  this  division.  •  •  •  we  believe  that 
Cheyenne's  recroatlon.  climatic,  transportation,  and  educational 
facilities  make  Fort  Warren,  which  adjoins  Cheyenne,  a  very  de- 
sirable place  for  cfflcers  and  men  to  reside  and  to  educate  and  rear 
their    family" 

The  chamber  asked  for  a  modest  $3,000,000. 

Then  we  have  "Marvelous  Marin,  Inc  ,"  which  Is  a  county  cham- 
ber of  commerce  at  San  Rafael,  Calif.  "Marvelous  Marin"  In- 
formed the  committee  that  Its  needs  would  be  met  if  the  Federal 
Government  would  build  a  new  route  to  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
would  establi.Kh  a  submarine  base  at  Rlchard.son  Bay.  and  would 
locate  a  dr>-  dock  at  Point  San  Pedro.  It  was  Joined  by  other  civic 
organizations  of  the  area  In  arguing  that  the  Nation's  defense 
would  be  enhanced  by  making  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  toll-free, 
with  Uncle  Sam  assuming  the  responsibility  for  meeting  bonds 
and  Interest. 

Down  the  Potomac  River  fron>  Washington  the  Army  Is  main- 
taining detachments  at  foits  which  were  obsolete  before  the  Civil 
War  and  which  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  figure  In  the 
defense  of  this  country.  Some  of  the  guns  stlU  In  place  could  not 
possibly  be  fired,  and  no  ammunition  is  now  being  made  that  would 
fit  them.  The  same  Is  true  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  sometimes  the  commanding  ofBcers  of 
posU.  felt  that  maintenance  of  the  particular  fort  or  camp  was 
Justified  by  the  fact  that  in  Its  precincts  was  the  hallowed  tomb  of 
some  national  or  local  hero.  We  should,  of  course,  show  proper 
reverence  for  our  heroic  dead,  but  we  will  add  rotintless  numbers 
to  those  dead  unless  we  follow  a  sane  defense  program,  unimpaired 
by  local  political  Interests  and  the  bickerings  of  rival  Army  and 
Navy  groups 

These  are  Just  random  Instances  of  demands  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  existing  camps  and  forts,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
new  ones.  They  Illustrate  the  pressures  operating  against  a  de- 
fense program  based  on  genuine  needs  and  unencumbered  by  con- 
siderations of  politics. 

n 

Local  interference  in  what  should  be  a  nationally  conceived  and 
nationally  executed  program  Is.  of  cotirse,  only  one  of  the  hindrances 
encountered  by  those  seeking  to  work  out  a  planned  program 
There  Is  also,  as  an  Important  factor,  the  historical  circumstance 
that  the  Army  and  Navy.  Instead  of  working  cooperatively,  are 
mutually  antagonistic  One  will  brook  no  Interference  from  the 
Other  In  what  It  considers  Its  special  domain.  Let  me  cite  a  par- 
ticular Instance  One  of  the  stops  on  our  inspection  tour  was  at 
San  Diego,  Calif.  The  party  was  traveling  In  three  Army  planes. 
The  Navy  landing  field  was  In  excellent  condition.  The  Army  field 
nearby  Is  under  construction  and  at  the  time  we  approached  was 
largely  under  water,  making  a  landing  In  the  big  planes  extremely 
hazardous  Yet  this  congressional  committee,  trying  to  find  out 
what  Is  wTong  with  national  defense,  was  not  permitted  to  land  In 
the  safe  naval  field,  but  was  forced  to  rUk  a  landing  In  the  dan- 
gerous Armv  field. 

No  one  has  estimated  how  much  has  been  wasted  by  the  refusal 
of  the  two  services  to  use  property  Jointly  when  such  Joint  use 
would  be  feafible  and  practical  We  remember  the  occasion  during 
the  World  War  when  the  Army  got  around  to  equipping  its  fighting 
forces  only  to  find  that  the  Navy  had  cornered  the  market  on  a  large 
number  of  necessAry  supplies. 

That  the  lesson  of  that  Incident  has  not  been  learned  Is  evidenced 
by  a  recent  incident  at  Tampa.  Fla..  where  the  Army  Is  constructing 
the  Southeastern  Air  Ba.se  The  Navy  acquired  a  parcel  of  land 
while  the  Army  was  negotiating  the  purchase  of  the  same  site  The 
Navy  wanted  the  property  for  a  quarantine  station,  while  the  Army 
had  contracted  for  part  of  It  as  an  air  base.  A  quarantine  station 
would  have  ruined  the  availability  of  the  entire  site  Lengthy  and 
expensive  negotiations  were  necessary  before  the  rival  claims  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  settled.  ,  ^     ,.   , 

Duplication  of  facilities  exists  right  In  the  National  Capital;  we 
have  Army  and  Navy  air  fields  adjoining,  each  refusing  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  other  The  situation  Is  further  complicated 
in  Washington  by  the  fact  that  Congress  is  now  spending  $5,000,000 
to  build  a  landing  field  across  the  river  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
Blrporte  for  the  accommodation  of  civilian  flyers  I  have  serious 
doubts  whether  we  need  thiee  separate  and  distinct  fields 

The  Navy  muddle  on  defense  plans  Is  as  serious  as  that  of  the 
Army  Anvone  in  doubt  that  the  pork-barrel  figures  in  the  sea 
and  shore  program  of  the  Navy  can  have  his  doubts  resolved  by 
trying  to  abolish  a  naval  station,  no  matter  how  obsolete  The 
operation  of  unwisely  located  naval  stations  is  wasting  millions  of 
dollars  every  year.  "There  are  annual  drives  to  lure  the  fleet  Into 
particular  waters,  not  In  order  that  It  may  be  better  trained  or 
better  based  but  in  order  that  the  port  city  may  thrive  for  a  time. 
Here  again  Washington  flgtires  In  the  picture.  Many  years  ago, 
when  ships  were  all  of  comparatively  shallow  draft  and  when  the 
Potomac  River  meant  something  In  the  way  of  shipping,  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  was  constructed.  Today  scarcely  any  ship  larger 
than  a  rowtwat  can  navigate  the  Potomac,  but  the  navy  yard 
remains      Virtually  landlocked,  it  is  being  utUlzed  as  a  naval  gun 


factory:  the  guns  made  there  have  to  be  transported  by  rail  or  on 
barges  before  they  can  be  built  Into  the  ships — another  heavy  and 
useless  expense. 

These  facts,  and  a  mountain  of  additional  facts  present  a  true 
Indictment  of  our  present  haphazard  system  and  emphasize  the 
need  for  the  formation  of  a  sound  and  effective  program  of  national 
defense.  The  studies  which  I  have  made  have  convinced  me  that 
America  can  save  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  greater  protection,  if  we  divorce  the  national  defense 
from  politics  and  pork-barrel  Influences. 
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HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30. 1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    SIERRA    CLUB    BULLETIN 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  long-drawn-out 
legislative  contest  which  culminated  this  year  in  the  enact- 
ment of  my  bill  to  create  and  establish  the  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park  in  central  California  no  organization  rendered 
greater  assistance  in  the  achievement  of  the  victory  than 
did  the  Sierra  Club,  an  organization  of  disinterested  citizens 
who  have  banded  themselves  tcvgether  to  preserve  the  glories 
and  the  wilderness  characteristics  of  the  high  Sierra-Nevada 
Mountains. 

As  the  author  of  the  enabling  legislation,  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  brief 
article  from  the  April  1940  issue  of  the  ofiBcial  bulletin  at 
this  most  worthy  organization  which  is  entitled  "Kings 
Canyon  National  Park  Now  a  Reality."  As  it  is  indicated 
at  the  end  thereof,  this  very  interesting  essay  is  from  the 
able  pen  of  Mr.  William  E.  Colby,  who,  at  the  moment,  is 
serving  as  secretary  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  entire  membership  having 
been  indicated,  the  article  which  has  been  referred  to 
follows : 

[From  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  of  May  1940] 
Kings  Caitvon  National  Pabk  Now  a  REALrrr 

The  signing  by  the  President  of  the  bill  creating  the  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park  Is  a  cause  for  great  rejoicing.  It  ends  a 
battle  of  many  years.  There  was  very  early  thought  of  malting  a 
great  national  park  out  of  this  general  region,  but  It  was  John 
Mulr  who  gave  the  Idea  real  vitality.  He  had  vlsittJ  the  area  In 
his  early  wanderings  In  the  Sierra.  With  that  uncanny  sense 
which  made  him  our  foremost  wilderness  savior,  he  recognized 
Its  outstanding  character  and  advocated  that  It  be  included  In  a 
national  park  as  early  as  1890  He  repeated  this  recommendation 
many   times  during  his  lifetime. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  consistently  urged  the  creation  of  this  park. 
In  1906  It  prepared  a  detailed  report  on  the  region.  (Sierra  Club  Bul- 
letin, vol.  VI.  pp.  115-127,  January  1907.)  When  Stephen  T.  Mather 
became  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  one  of  his  major 
objectives  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  In  Congress  which 
would  accomplish  this.  With  the  able  assistance  of  Congressman 
Arthur  J.  Elston,  also  one  of  our  members,  a  bill  was  on  several 
occasions  brovight  to  a  point  where  It  seemed  highly  probable  that 
It  would  be  passed.  But  on  each  occasion  some  last-minute  ob- 
stacle would  arise  which  blocked  it  lor  that  particular  session. 
Then  came  opposition  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  made 
water  and  power  filings  on  all  of  the  major  streams  In  the  area 
and  spent  thousands  of  dollars  In  surveys.  Approval  of  these 
filings  was  refused  by  the  Federal  Water  Power  Commission,  which 
held  that  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Irrlgatlonlsts  had  first  claim  on 
any  such  rights.  With  the  gauntlet  taken  up  by  these  Irrlga- 
tlonlsts the  situation  looked  hojaeless.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ickes  had  other  ideas,  however,  and  detlded  to  urge  upon  Congress 
the  creation  of  this  great  park,  which  his  friend  Stephen  Mather 
had  so  actively  fought  for  during  his  lifetime.  The  Secretary 
personally  met  with  and  satisfied  the  Irrlgatlonlsts  that  their 
problems  could  best  be  solved  In  other  ways,  and  also  promised 
to  urge  upon  Congress  the  building  of  the  Pine  Flat  Reservoir 
to  take  care  of  their  needs.  Congressman  B.  W.  Geashakt,  from 
Fresno  Cotmty,  was  enlisted  to  introduce  the  measure.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  paid  him  for  his  feaiiess  advocacy  of  the  blU  In 
the  face  of  powerful  local  opposition  and  luisuccessful  attempts 
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to  discredit  his  motives  It  ts  doubtful  If  any  one  thing  ha«  been 
done  in  a  long  while  which  In  the  long  run  will  redound  to  the 
ereater  advantage  of  Fresno  County  than  calling  the  attention  of 
the  entire  country  to  the  scenic  marvels  Included  for  permanent 
preservaUon  In  this  outstanding  park. 

THX    SIEBKA    CLUB'S    PAST 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Sierra  Club,  recognizing  that  the 
time  was  ripe,  put  the  whole  force  of  the  club  behind  the  project, 
and  called  on  Its  members  and  kindred  organizations  to  asBlst. 

Tbousand3   of    flnely    Illustrated    pamphlets    descriptive    of    the    re- 
elon    were    printed    (not     'nundreds    of    thousands."    as    a    hostile 
Congressman  charged  on  the  floor  of   the  House   when   the  bill 
was  called  up  for  debate)  giving  the  reasons  for  creating  the  park 
and  answering  objections.    The  Sierra  Club  can  justly  be  proud 
of  the   part   It  pUyed  as  the   rallying   point  of   the   western  clubs 
and   other   advocates   of  the   measure.     The   clubs   prestige   is  en- 
hanced   immensely    by    the    outcome.     Great    credit    Is    due    the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  and  to  Horace  Albright, 
its  president  and  former  Dh^ctor  of  the   National  Park  Service 
and   to   Ml-ss   Harlean   James,   resourceful   and   vigilant    secretary   of 
the    Association:    also    to    the    emergency    conservation    committee 
and  Mrs    C    N.  Edge,  Its  chairman;   to  Mrs.  Llnnle  Marsh  Wolfe, 
of  the  John  Mu'.r  Association;   and  to  Mrs.  Edmund  C    Brown. 
They  gave  most  effective  aid  at  critical  times.     It  would  be  diffi- 
cult    if   not    Impossible,    to  single   out   and   name   other   organiza- 
tions and  individuals  v.ho  should  receive  credit,  for  their  name 
Is  legion     Our  own  members  responded  nobly  on  the  many  occa- 
sions when  SOS  calls  were  aent  out.     Mrs.   Wolfe   wrote   from 
Washington.  D.  C:   "I  have  been  told  that  final  passage  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  flood  of  letters  and  telegrams  that  deluged  the 
Senators.     They  appealed  to  Ket  Ptttman  to  withdraw  his  oppo- 
sition and  let  the  blU  go  through." 

There  is  one  member  of  the  club  who  deserves  special  mention. 
In  1924    when  the  Sierra  Club  party  was  returning  from  Its  sum- 
-r^  mer  outing   to   Glacier   National   Park,   Dr.   George   C.   Thompson 

came  to  me  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  raise  a  fund  testi- 
monial to  the  successful  management  ^f  the  trip,  and  asked  for 
suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  such  contributions. 
I  told  him  that  no  greater  good  could  be  accomplished  than 
to  create  a  fund  to  draw  on  for  the  "sinews  of  war"  necessary  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  a  national 
park  embracing  the  Kings  River  area.  My  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  approximately  91.800  was  raised  in  this  maimer.  It  was 
placed  In  a  savings  account,  and,  with  acctmiulated  interest, 
amounted  to  approximately  $2,100  when  this  latest  movement  to 
y  create  the  park  started.    It  Is  certain  that,  without  this  fund  to 

draw  on  the  work  of  the  Club  would  have  been  seriously  handi- 
capped for  it  is  doubtful  U  the  directors  would  have  felt  Justified 
In  authorizing  such  a  large  expenditure  from  the  treasury  As  a 
result  the  regular  funds  of  the  club  were  drawn  on  for  only  a 
comparatively  few  dollars,  and  the  club  now  owns  the  very  line 
color  film  of  this  new  park  region,  taken  last  summer  by  David 
Brower  and  Richard  Leonard,  the  cost  being  paid  out  of  this  spe- 
cial  fund 

NXW    PROBLSMS   TO    SOLVX 

-" —  The   National  Park  Service  will   be   confronted   with  some   very 

•erlous  problems  In  administering  the  new  park  area.  The  re- 
cently completed  road  into  the  South  Fork  Canyon  will  attract  a 
flood  of  visitors,  and  criticism  Is  bound  to  follow  because  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  prepare  adequate  accommodations.  Cedar 
Grove  and  other  areas  within  the  reservoir  site  excluded  from  the 
new  park  are  now  under  Forest  Service  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
road  does  not  now  extend  into  the  park  at  any  point.  This  Is 
bound  to  cause  confusion  because  of  divided  Jiu-isdiction.  How- 
ever, we  are  certain  that  those  of  our  members  who  visit  the 
canyon  this  year,  whether  with  the  annual  outing  party  or  sepa- 
rately, will  cooperate  with  Park  and  Forest  representatives  In 
every  possible  way  to  lighten  their  dlfHcult  tasks.  It  will  take 
months  and  even  years  to  iron  out  all  the  problems.  We  have 
good  news  In  the  fact  that  Dr.  Harold  C.  Bryant,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  in  charge  of  the  National  Park 
Nature  Guide  Service,  has  been  selected  to  take  over  the  super- 
intendents duties  during  the  transition  period,  which  will  require 
careful   and   tactful   handling. 

Of  course,  we  all  regret  the  exclusion  of  Tehiplte  Valley  and  the 
Cedar  Grove  part  of  the  South  Fork  Canyon  from  the  new  park, 
but  the  situation  ts  far  from  hopeless.  The  creation  of  the  great 
surrcimding  park  will  do  more  than  anything  else  possibly  cotild 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  deslrabUlty  of  eventually  adding 
these  areas.  They  are  outstanding  In  Impresslveness  and  scenic 
majesty,  and  when  the  thousands  who  visit  this  area  recognize 
this  fact,  even  local  sentiment  wlU  realize  that  their  greatest  value 
lies  in  perpetual  preservation  as  a  part  of  the  great  park  to  which 
they  naturally  t)e]ong.  The  studied  and  mature  reports  of  the 
Army  and  reclamation  services  indicate  that  the  asserted  need  for 
these  reservoir  sites  can  be  satlafactorUy  supplied  elsewhere  in  the 
Kings  River  watershed. 

We  wish  to  thank  personally  all  the  good  friends  of  the  club 

who  reeponded  so  generously  to  our  repeated  calls  for  aid  during 

the  progress  of  this   legislation,   and   I   know   that   they   will   all 

^      share  with  us  the  realization  that  a  good  fight  for  the  right  has 

been  won     that  John  BCulr.  in  spirit  at  least.  U  rejoldiig  that  the 


great  work  which  he  started  is  being  carried  on  so  effectively  by 

the  organization  which  meant  so  much  to  him  diu-lng  his  lifetime. 

"  Wm    E.  Colbt, 

Secretary  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBtJKK 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  good  policy  In 
some  instances  to  keep  the  left  hand  from  knowing  what  the 
right  hand  is  doing. 

Large  appropriations  do  not  ovemigrht  bring  adequate  na- 
tional defense,  nor  does  one  rule  for  industry  and  another  for 
labor  tend  to  create  the  coordination  which  is  necessary  if  a 
nation  is  to  arm. 

The  President  will  do  well  to  read,  consider,  and  then  profit 
by  the  experience  of  other  nations  which  have  met  disaster. 

Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  yesterday  let  me  quote: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  29.  1940] 

BLUM,   MACDONAU),  AKV  THE  NEW  DEAL 

The  grave  news  from  Europe  oui^ht  to  give  pause  to  those  who 
have  been  trying  to  rush  this  country,  unprepared  as  It  is.  Into 
the  war.  The  dav's  budget  of  domestic  news  ought  to  serve  further 
to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  war  hawks.  It  Is  all  too  clear  that  this 
country  is  In  the  Blum-MacDonald  period. 

The  same  papers  which  reported  the  surrender  of  King  Leopold 
told  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  Apex 
Hosiery  case.  A  manufacturing  company  had  been  the  victim  of 
a  partlctilarly  inexcusable  and  violent  sit-down  strike.  The  com- 
pany had  sufcd  under  the  Sherman  law  for  triple  damages,  alleging 
an  illegal  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  Interfere  with  the 
flow  of  Interstate  commerce.  The  company  had  won  In  the  lower 
court,  but  the  verdict  was  reversed  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
groiuid  that,  though  the  offense  was  grave,  it  did  not  fall  within 
the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  two  of  his  associates  dissented.  It  la 
not  necessary  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  opposing  views  of  thj 
law;  the  point  which  needs  to  be  strewed  is  that  the  company 
saw  only  a  slim  chance,  if  any.  of  obtaining  Justice  under  the  State 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  has  now  dl.scovcrcd  that  the  Federal  Code 
offers  no  protection  whatsoever  against  violent  and  conscienceless 
interruptions  of  industrial  production. 

Just  as  In  Prance  under  Blum,  and  In  Britain  under  MacDcnald, 
our  Federal  Government  Is  all  sail  and  no  anchor.  Our  recent  legis- 
lation lias  all  been  directed  at  establishing  the  right  to  disrupt  tho 
economy  of  the  country  and  lessen  its  productivity.  Unions  are 
encouraged  to  prevent  the  training  of  young  men  In  the  more 
Intricate  trades.  Hours  of  labor  even  In  the  armament  Industries 
are  narrowly  restricted.  The  Federal  Government  has  disrupted 
the  coal  Industry  and  the  power  Industry  and  encouraged  revolu- 
tionaries to  organize  the  basic  metal  trades  and  the  motor  factories. 

The  objection  Is  not  to  unionization  but  to  the  encouragement  of 
violent  and  subversive  unionization  Mr  Roosevelt  has  opened  the 
door  of  industry  to  the  fifth  column,"  Just  as  Blum  and  Mac- 
Donaid  did  In  their  countries,  and  has  talcen  no  stepe  to  Impose 
restraint  and  regard  for  the  common  danger  and  common  welfare 
upon  those  he  has  raised  to  power.  The  Federal  Government  has 
asstimed  Jurisdiction  over  the  milk  Industry,  but  under  Mr.  Roose- 
velt does  nothing  to  maintain  the  milk  supply  of  Chicago.  Hi« 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  virtually  all  Industrial  labor  la  subject 
to  Federal  regulation,  but  his  laws  are  all  directed  against  the  em- 
ployer, whose  chief  desire  Is  to  make  and  sell  more  goods;  none  of 
the  laws  discourage  Interruptions  of  production  by  men  of  violence 
acting  under  the  guise  of  labor  leaders. 

The  latest  of  the  New  Deal  laws  is  the  La  Follette  blU  which,  even 
With  Its  amendments.  Is  still  vicious  legislation.  It  forbids  the 
employer  to  take  any  effective  steps  to  combat  a  strike,  no  matter 
hew  imjvistlfled  the  strike  may  be.  no  matter  how  unpopular  It 
may  be  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  employees,  and  no  matter 
what  forms  of  terrorism  arc  employed  by  the  pickets.  Here  la 
another  evidence  that  the  New  £>eal  is  determined  to  make  It  aa 
easy  as  possible  for  the  Communist  "fifth  column"  to  disrupt 
industry. 

It  is  this  same  Government  which  is  edging  an  unprepared 
Nation  toward  war. 
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Behind  the  Ballots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

I  OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  at  Wellesley  College.  Wellesley,  Mass.. 
the  night  of  March  20.  1940: 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  Miss  McAfee  for  two  reasons;  First,  for 
inviting  me  here,  and  second,  for  asking  me  to  discuss  a  subject 
with  which  I  am  fairly  familiar.  The  second  reason  l.s  Important 
because  alter  many  years  of  experience  in  appearing  before  the 
public  I  have  arrived  at  the  solemn  conclusion  that  a  col- 
lege student  body  is  a  very  exacting  audience.  The  remark  is 
not  Intended  as  a  criticism.     On  the  contrary,   it  is  a  compliment. 

College  students  are  the  busiest  folks  I  know  and  when  they 
set  aside  an  evening  to  listen  to  a  speaker  they  expect  to  be  com- 
pensated by  hearing  something  that  is  worth  while  or  at  least  new. 
A  youthful  audience  Is  also  an  alert  audience,  and  the  speaker 
who  might  be  careless  about  his  facts  has  small  chance  of  having 
his  errors  pas.sed  unnoticed. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  here  for  a  very  personal  reason.  Usually 
when  I  attempt  a  public  appearance  there  is  no  meinber  of  the 
Farley  family  In  attendance  and  If  the  talk  happens  to  be  broad- 
cast, the  family  radio  is  silent  as  the  tomb.  I  assume  that  attend- 
ance here  tonight  is  compulsory  for  one  member  of  the  family  so 
that  Betty  will  be  compelled  to  hear  me  out,  no  matter  how  painful 
the  crdeai  may  be 

The  subject  of  this  talk  Is  Behind  the  Ballots,  and  the  purpose 
Is  to  reveal  something  about  the  business  end  of  electing  a  President 
of  the  United  States  By  the  business  end.  I  mean  the  work  of 
directing  the  complicated  party  machinery  by  means  of  which  a 
candidate's  claim  for  the  office  Is  put  before  the  public. 

The  Constitution  did  not  make  provision  for  political  parties. 
Yet  they  have  come  Into  being  and  continued  to  flourish  until 
today  the  part  they  play  in  the  election  machinery  could  be  per- 
formed In  no  other  way 

We  are  fortunate  in  this  country  In  having  the  two-party  system, 
by  which  I  mean  that  the  vast  majority  of  voters  adhere  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  major  parties.  There  are  several  minor  politi- 
cal parties,  of  course,  but  very  rarely  do  they  command  enough 
support  to  wirld  the  balance  of  power  or  change  the  outcome  of 
an  election  If  there  were  a  doeen  or  more  parties,  appealing  to 
the  electorate  on  sectional  or  class  Issues,  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent by  majority  vote  would  be  Impossible  And  majority  rule  Is 
th'?  lifeblccd  of  a  democracy. 

Democracy  is  the  finest  system  of  government  yet  devised  by  man. 
but  it  Is  not  self -operating.  It  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of 
foreign  countries  with  tragic  consequences  because  the  people  were 
not  sufflclentlv  disciplined  In  Its  use.  The  rea.son  democracy  works 
SO  well  In  thi.s  country  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  have  been 
educated  to  the  wise  use  of  the  popular  referendum 

They  have  learned  the  greatest  lesson  that  democracy  has  to 
offer — and  that  Is  the  lesson  of  tolerance.  By  tolerance  I  mean 
the  disposition  to  respect  the  opinions  of  other  groups,  no  matter 
how  distasteful  they  may  be,  and  a  sincere  willingness  to  abide 
bv  the  decision  of  the  majority.  We  have  witnessed  many  hotly 
contested  elections  In  this  country  in  recent  years,  but  when  the 
ballots  were  counted  the  losers  yielded  gracefully  and  accepted 
the  fact  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail  until  the  next 
national  election.  There  has  been  no  post -election  violence  and  no 
hint  that  such  tactics  should  be  employed 

I  have  digressed  briefly  to  show  the  function  of  p>olltical  parties  In 
the  election  system  Next  in  order  is  a  consideration  of  the  prac- 
tical methods  employed  In  the  task  of  trying  to  elect  a  President. 
I  Shall  talk  about  the  Democratic  Party  because  I  know  more  about 
It.  although  the  Republican  Party  is  organized  In  essentially  the 
same  manner. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  Is  composed  of  2  members,  1 
man  and  1  woman,  from  each  of  the  48  States,  and  also  2  each 
from  the  Territories  and  Insular  possessions.  The  committee  Is  a 
continuing  body  In  that  It  functions  between  elections  and  main- 
tains national  headquarters  at  all  times.  However,  the  peak  of  the 
work  is  concentrated  In  the  few  months  Intervening  between  the 
nomination  of  candidates  and  the  election  in  November.  We  are 
approaching  that  period  now. 

Party  headquarters  are  peaceful  and  quiet  under  normal  con- 
ditions, but  the  atmosphere  Is  soon  changed  when  the  actual 
electioneering   gets  under  way.     The  excitement  of   political   cam- 


paigning Is  Intense  and  all  save  a  few  hardened  veterans  usually 
become  Its  victims.  While  much  of  the  daily  labor  is  little  more 
than  drudgery,  the  morale  is  kept  at  a  high  level  by  this  eager 
Interest  of  the  workers  In  the  election  outcome. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  the  committee  can  be  carried  on  by 
relatively  few  employees,  but  during  the  campaign  activities  are 
expanded  at  a  breathless  rate.  Whole  new  divisions  must  be  set 
up.  organized,  and  made  to  functlcn  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
weeks.  Each  division  head  has  a  vital  part  of  the  election  ma- 
chinery' to  watch  over.  There  is  a  labor  division,  an  agricultural 
division,  a  businessmen's  division,  a  speakers'  bureau,  a  women's 

division,  a  veterans'  division,  a  foreign-language  division,  and 
many  others. 

I  failed  to  mention  the  finance  division,  although  without  this 
Important  arm  of  committee  activity  a  campaign  would  be  Impos- 
sible. The  cost  of  running  a  national  campaign  under  present- 
day  conditions  runs  into  millions  of  dollars,  and  you  can  Imagine 
the  heavy  duty  which  lle.s  upon  those  responsible  for  coaxing 
such  an  amount  of  cash  Into  the  party  treasury  It  may  be  of 
Interest  for  you  to  know  that  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
expended  $1,876,000  in  the  1932  campaign  and  $3,866,000  In  the 
1936  campaign.  A  finance  director  is  usually  appointed,  w^lth  sev- 
eral assistants,  and  a  local  finance  director  in  each  State.  The 
gentleman  selected  for  the  task  must  be  a  genius  In  his  line;  he 
must  bring  in  sufficient  funds  to  meet  a  huge  weekly  pay  roll  with 
only  a  minimum  amount  of  time  in  which  to  make  an  appeal. 

The  women's  division  should  be  particularly  Interesting  to  a 
Wellesley  audience.  Bas?d  upon  our  experience  In  national  elec- 
tions. It  has  been  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  committee  organ- 
ization Instead  of  a  temporary  campaign  device.  The  decision  to 
make  this  a  permanent  division  was  not  arrived  at  simply  as  a 
gesture  cf  gallantry  to  our  feminine  coworkers.  It  was  founded  on  a 
common-sense  realization  of  the  ever-growing  Influence  wielded  by 
women  in  the  field  of  politics. 

When  the  nineteenth  amendment,  or  suffrage  amendment,  went 
Into  effect,  it  was  said  by  those  who  disapproved  that  the  size  of 
the  electorate  would  be  doubled  without  improving  the  quality. 
These  same  critics  complained  that  women  had  no  Interest  In  pub- 
lic questl  nis  and  would  simply  vote  as  the  men  folks  voted.  For 
a  few  years  it  may  have  been  true  that  the  Influence  of  women 
voters  was  negligible.  That  is  decidedly  not  true  today.  They 
are  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  on  a  broad  scale,  and  their 
views  are  having  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  kind  and  character  of 
public  Issues 

I  am  happy  to  give  testimony  to  the  fact  that  women  are  excel- 
lent political  workers,  and  In  some  respects  they  are  more  efHclent 
than  the  men  They  have  an  Intense  Interest  which  never  lags, 
and  they  have  less  inclination  to  shirk  the  small  tasks,  upon  the 
performance  of  which  so  much  depends. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  fortunate  to  have  as  the  head  of  Its 
women's  division  f  ••  "PVf-ral  years,  including  the  Important  election 
year  of  19.'?6.  M:ss  Mnry  W  Dewson.  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College. 
Those  misguided  individuals  who  still  think  that  women  are  ignor- 
ant about  politics  apparently  never  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Miss  Dewson.  In  all  my  experience  in  public  life.  I  never  met  a 
j>erson  whO  had  a  finer  talent  for  political  organization  and  admin- 
istration than  Molly,  as  she  was  known  to  her  associates  She  had 
the  ability  to  direct  other  people  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  she 
knew  how  to  bring  forth  the  best  efforts  of  her  subordinates  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  their  respect  and  good  will.  She 
never  allowed  trifles  to  pile  up  and  obstruct  her  view  of  the  goal 
ahead  This  Is  a  high  art  In  politics,  and  Miss  Dewson's  grasp  of 
the  fundamentals  made  her  a  truly  great  political  commander. 

Her  conrern  in  politics  went  beyond  the  mere  winning  of  elec- 
tions For  many  years,  before  becoming  actively  associated  with  a 
political  organization,  she  devoted  her  energies  to  the  Improvement 
of  social  and  economic  conditions  among  the  lower  Income  class 
groups  She  had  sincerity  of  conviction,  and  It  was  this  sincerity 
that  enhanced  her  ability  to  Influence  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  publicity  division  of  the  national  committee  might  be  de- 
scribed, in  military  terms,  as  the  ammunition  supply  base  for  the 
rest  of  the  Army.  It  has  the  primary  duty  of  providing  facts,  figures, 
and  arguments  to  confound  the  political  enemy.  It  must  exploit 
the  attractive  qualities  of  the  party  candidates  and  reveal  the  weak 
points  of  those  on  the  other  side.  The  publicity  division  has  many 
and  far-flung  activities.  In  addition  to  supplying  the  usual  cam- 
paign material  such  as  pamphlets,  posters,  and  other  types  of 
literature.  It  must  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  new  means  of  propa- 
ganda which  have  been  developed  In  comparatively  recent  years.  I 
refer  to  the  moving  picture,  the  newsreel.  and  the  radio. 

Developm'>nt  of  the  radio  to  Its  present  high  state  of  eCBclency 
brought  a  new  factor  Into  political  campaigning  While  everyone 
realizes  the  importance  of  broadcasting  In  Influencing  votes.  I  doubt 
If  anyone  yet  has  been  able  to  gage  Its  exact  signlflcance.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  since  the  ownership  of  radio  receiving  sets 
became  almost  universal  In  this  country,  there  has  not  l>een  a  close 
Presidential  election.  This  may  mean  that  the  voters  disregard 
other  appeals  and  simply  reach  a  verdict  by  listening  to  the  opposing 
candidates  Or  It  may  mean  something  entirely  different.  In  any 
event,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  major  political  parties 
allocate  as  much  money  as  they  can  possibly  spare  for  radio  broad- 
casting 

Having  reviewed  the  work  of  a  few  divisions,  a  question  might 
arise  as  to  the  duties  of  the  national  chairman.  The  idea  may  be 
gathered  tliat  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  ait  back  and  watch  the  others 
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work  However,  the  position  Lb  not  quite  as  eimple  a*  that.  First, 
there  la  the  duty  of  coordinating  the  various  dlviBlons,  of  making 
certain  that  their  activities  do  not  overlap,  or.  worse  still,  contra- 
dict each  other.  If  a  letter  of  Instruction  goes  out  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  or  someone  else,  a  copy  must  he  seen  by 
each  of  the  dlvUlon  chiefs.  Otherwise,  without  that  precaution. 
the  workers  In  the  field  might  be  puzzling  over  very  contr  idictory 

letters  of  advice.  .  ^.     ^    w 

The  chairman  of  the  national  committee  must  be  at  his  deslt 
from  0  o'clock  In  the  morning  until  midnight  from  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  until  Its  close.  Much  of  this  time  Is  consumed  in 
directing  the  work  of  the  various  divisions  and  in  replying  to  letters 
which  number  many  hundreds  daily.  He  must  also  be  prepared 
to  exchange  views  with  prominent  psurty  leaders  who  arrive  at  bead- 
quarters  In  a  constant  stream.  These  are  Governors.  Senators,  and 
Other  individuals  of  eminence  in  their  own  States  who  have  a  right 
to  expect  a  personal  chat  with  the  chairman.  Very  often  Informa- 
tion is  obtained  In  these  personal  Interviews  that  can  be  gotten  In 
no  otner  way. 

But  the  first  duty  of  the  national  chairman  Is  to  act  as  a  field 
marshal  for  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  candidates.  He 
should  be  able  at  all  times  to  tell  how  the  battle  is  progressing. 

Be  should  have  a  correct  estimate  of  his  own  resoiirces  and  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  enemy  weaknesses.  The  arlUimetlc  of  elec- 
tions, after  all.  Is  comparatively  simple.  There  are  531  votes  In  the 
electoral  college,  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  State  populations. 
The  goal  Is  to  win  a  majority  of  266.  and  a  smart  commanding  gen- 
eral should  know  where  he  proposes  to  get  them.  A  map  with  State 
Unea  sharply  drawn,  and  State  electoral  votes  marked  in  bold  type. 
ts  always  a  consplciious  exhibit  at  natlcmal  headquarters.  In  fact, 
every  Individual  with  a  keen  Interest  In  election  outcomes  should 
have  such  a  map. 

Before  a  campaign  is  long  under  way.  It  is  usually  possible  to  de- 
termine the  doubtful  States,  or  thoee  States  whose  electoral  vote 
will  determine  the  election.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  expres- 
sion that  as  New  York  goes,  so  goes  the  Nation.  Note  I  didn't  say 
as  Maine  goes,  so  goes  the  Nation.  The  reason  for  New  York's  im- 
portance la  relatively  simple.  Because  of  its  large  papulation,  the 
State  has  47  electoral  votes,  or  between  8  and  9  percent  of  the  total 
vote.  A  swing  of  that  margin  has  been  enough  to  win  more  than 
one  Presidential  election.  Illinois  and  Ohio  are  2  other  pivotal 
States  for  the  same  reason. 

The  task  Is  to  find  the  States  where  sentiment  Is  close  and  to 
concentrate  campaign  activities  In  those  areas.  A  campaign  man- 
ager who  wasted  his  efforts  on  States  already  won  might  find 
himself  very  much  embarrassed  on  election  day.  How  Is  It  pos- 
sible to  gage  the  drift  of  sentiment  In  advance  of  the  actual 
balloting?  In  other  words.  t>efore  people  vote,  how  do  you  know 
how  they  are  going  to  vote? 

The  straw  vote,  or  sampling  method,  as  It  Is  called,  has  become 
a  favorite  preelection  sport  in  recent  years.  Americans  are  fond 
of  gueaslng  games  and  there  Is  nothing  quite  so  fascinating  as  the 
pleasure  of  anticipating  the  results  of  a  Presidential  election.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  these  straw  votes  frequently  hit  the  mark 
with  siuprlalng  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  they  often  miss  by 
a  wide  margin,  as  did  the  luifortunate  Laterary  Digest  poll  in 
1936. 

The  straw-Tote  method  Is  used  sparingly  by  those  directly  en- 
gaged in  political  management.  The  time-honored  custom  Is  to 
depend  upon  the  knowledge  and  Judgment  of  the  vast  army 
of  local  workers  who  have  become  familiar  with  the  voting 
habits  of  their  neighbors  through  years  of  experience.  There  Is 
at  headqiiarters  a  list  of  every  Democratic  county  chair- 
man and  woman  vice  chairman  In  the  United  States,  numbering 
several  thotisands.  and  In  addition  the  names  of  national  com- 
mittee members.  State  chairmen.  Oovemors,  legislators,  and  other 
active  party  workers.  They  comprise  the  field  forces.  They  are 
canvassed  regularly  for  their  views  and  they  are  virged  to  report 
at  once  any  shift  In  sentiment  which  may  come  to  their  attention. 
This  system  calls  for  a  large  volume  of  correspondence,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  labor  Involved  In  sifting  and  analyzing  the  reports. 
But  the  final  result  is  worth  the  effort  becaiise  the  method 
provides  an  invaluable  Index  of  public  opinion. 

During  the  1936  campaign,  we  had  a  special  list  of  about  2?500 
key  workers,  mostly  In  the  pivotal  States,  who  were  Instructed  to 
report  at  regular  Intervals.  This  group  was  composed  of  indi- 
viduals whose  Judgment  had  been  tested  and  found  dependable 
In  predicting  the  results  of  previous  elections. 

The  accuracy  of  this  private  sxirvey  was  remarkable.  The  June 
reports  disclosed  that  the  Republican  candidates  were  finding  popu- 
lar favor.  A  couple  of  montlis  later,  in  September,  Interest  In  the 
Republican  ticket  had  sltunped  considerably,  and  the  public  was 
mainly  concerned  about  President  Roosevelt's  proposed  speaking 
tour,  which  had  not  then  gotten  under  way.  By  late  October  the 
reports  disclosed  a  groundswell  of  sentlm,ent  In  favor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  The  final  check  was  made  by  telephone  a  few  days 
before  election.  From  headquarters  Ln  New  York  we  called  literally 
hundreds  of  these  key  workers,  who  reported  that  the  tide  was 
mounting  and  not  receding.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  information 
I  made  a  preelection  forecast  that  President  Roosevelt  would  carry 
46  of  the  48  States,  despite  the  dire  warnings  of  many  earnest  Indi- 
viduals at  headquarters  who  felt  that  it  was  too  absurd  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  the  public. 

I  refer  to  this  forecast  merely  to  demonstrate  the  Insight  possessed 
by  skilled  political  observers  in  detectmg  the  tides  of  public  opinion 
la  their  home  areas.  The  one  thing  needed  at  headquarters  Is  an 
auiity  to  rtin^tng^iint^  between  those  men  and  women  who  know 


what  is  taking  place  and  those  who  are  being  carried  away  by  their 
enthusiasm.  That.  too.  Is  a  matter  of  experience.  It  Is  an  odd 
fact  that  many  public  men  who  are  excellent  vote  getters  them- 
selves are  unable  to  gage  the  trend  of  opinion  when  they  are  not 
candidates  for  election.  ^       .^  ».        , 

Although  a  campaign  lasts  only  a  few  months,  the  emotional 
strain  often  makes  It  seem  much  longer.  As  a  rule,  the  workers  are 
cheerful  and  optimistic,  they  are  devoted  to  the  candidates,  and 
they  feel  confident  that  victory  wUl  perch  on  the  party  banner. 
The  atmosphere  is  bright  and  happy,  despite  the  burden  of  long 
hours  and  hard  work.  Then  comes  a  depression  period.  Nearly 
everyone  Is  enveloped  in  gloom.  The  cause  seems  hopeless  and  the 
workers  go  about  looking  anxious  and  woe-begone.  Tills  happens 
in  practlcallv  every  campaign,  and  it  takes  swift  measures  by  sea- 
soned veterans  to  bring  alxjut  a  change  of  attitude.  The  spirit  of 
defeat  is  too  contagiotis  to  gamble  on  Its  spreading.  The  mood 
passes  quickly  and  It  Ls  difficult  to  explain  why  It  came  or  why 

Another  trying  task  for  those  directing  campaign  activities  Is  to 
restrain   the   enthusiasm   of   overzealcus   wor iters      It    is    a    common 

happening  fcr  individuals  inexperienced  in  politics  to  siiggest  issu- 
ing sUtementa  or  engaging  in  other  activities  that  might  do  the 
cause  more  harm  than  good.  One  error  frequently  made  Is  to 
assail  the  opposition  candidates  too  viciously  The  public  has  a 
keen  sense  of  fair  play,  and  an  intemperate  attack,  founded  upon 
111  temper  Instead  of  fact.  Is  apt  to  have  a  dangerous  reaction. 

The  exercise  of  patience  Is  needed  to  handle  the  volunteer  ad- 
visers who  arrive  at  headquarters  to  tell  Just  how  the  campaign 
should  be  conducted  The  hardest  person  in  the  world  to  discour- 
age is  the  individual  who  thmks  he  knows  all  about  political  man- 
agement even  without  practical  experience.  I  must  confess  that 
men  are  more  often  the  offenders  in  this  respect  than  women.  A 
sense  of  humor  is  the  only  defense  for  the  ridiculous  suggestions 
that  pour  In  from  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  until  it  closes. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  covered  In  a  general  way  the  mechanics 
of  political  management  during  the  period  of  a  national  campaign. 
There  has  been  no  mention  of  men  or  Issues,  although  these  are  the 
vital,  living  forces  that  make  politics  attractive.  There  have  been 
many  dynamic,  forceful  public  figures  in  our  country  who  have 
held  a  wide  following  for  upward  of  25  years.  This  enthuslasni 
for  outstanding  leaders  has  been  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in 
bringing  people  into  politics  and  keeping  them  there. 

I  suppose  many  of  you  would  have  preferred  having  me  talk 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  in  1940  rather  than  what  did  hap- 
pen in  past  elections  I  have  some  well-defined  views  on  that  sub- 
ject. However,  politics  has  taught  me  one  more  very  valuable  les- 
son, and  that  Is  that  there  Is  a  time  to  talk  and  a  time  to  maintain 
a  discreet  silence  And  this  is  one  of  the  latter  times.  So  I  am 
going  to  close  by  thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  your  courteous 
attention  to  my  remarks 


Fifty- Year  Fight  for  Kings  Canyon  National  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  30, 1940 


ARTICLE      PROM      THE      PLANNING      AND      CIVIC      COMMENT 

MAGAZINE 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  my  bill 
for  the  creation  of  the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park  in  Cali- 
fornia culminated  in  victory  a  legislative  fight  which  had  its 
beginning  in  1881  when  Senator  John  F.  Miller,  of  California, 
introduced  the  first  bill  to  accomplish  this  end  so  devoutly 
wished  for  through  all  of  the  intervening  years  by  all  true  na- 
ture lovers  and  mountain  conservationists. 

As  Incomprehenslve  as  it  is  strange,  the  disinterested  efforts 
of  naturalists  and  mountain  lovers  to  confer  national -p>ark 
status  upon  this  unprotected  area  has  met  with  unyielding 
opjx)sltIon  down  through  the  years  from  partisans  of  other 
administrative  agencies  and  would-be  exploiters  of  the  public 
domain.  Because  of  the  nature  of  this  opposition,  the  length 
to  which  they  were  prepared  to  go,  and  did  go.  In  their  en- 
deavors to  block  this  most  worthy  legislative  move,  the  final 
enactment  of  the  legislation  win  ever  be  to  me  an  Incident  in 
my  legislative  career  which  I  will  recall  with  gratitude  to 
those  who  assisted  me  throughout  the  long-drawn-out  legis- 
lative contest. 

It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  I  ask  the  consent  of  the 
membership  of  this  body  that  an  article  entitled  "Fifty-Year 
Fight  for  Kings  Canyon  National  Park  Won,"  which  appeared 
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in  the  January-March  1940  issue  of  Planning  and  Civic  Com- 
ment magazine  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  article,  though  short,  contains  much 
that  will  be  of  historical  value  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  being  Indicated,  the  article  which  has  been 
referred  to  follows: 

(From  Planning  and  Civic  Comment.  January-March  19401 
nmr-TEAR  fight  for  kings  canton  national  park  won 

When  on  March  4.  1940.  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Gearhart 
bill  to  create  the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  almost  the  last  step 
was  taken  to  preserve  in  the  national  park  system  an  adequate 
section  of  the  southern  Sierra.  John  Mulr.  the  flrst  proponent,  has 
been  dead  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  list  of  those 
who  have  worked  hard  to  protect  the  Kings  Canyon  country  from 
commercial  uses  contains  many  names  of  distinguished  citizens. 
Jch;:  Muir.  Col  GeorRe  W.  Stewart,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 
Dr.  Charles  Sargent,  and  Stephen  T.  Mather  did  not  live  to  see  their 
dreams  realized.  But  William  E.  Colby,  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
Frederick  Law  Olnif-led.  and  Horace  M.  Albright,  who  labored  for 
many  ye.'-rs;  and  more  recently.  President  Roosevelt;  Secretary 
Ickes:  Amo  B.  Cammerer.  Director  of  the  National  Park  tiervlce; 
Prank  Klitredge.  director  of  region  IV  of  the  Park  Service;  Dr.  Joel 
H  Hlldebrand.  president  of  the  Sierra  Club;  Mrs  Llnnie  Marsh 
Wolfe,  secretary  of  the  John  Mulr  Association;  and  scores  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  and  civic  organizations  of  California  have  lived  to 
enjoy  the  results  of  their  haid-won  victory.  Mention  of  those  who 
contributed  to  tlie  final  result  should  not  omit  Col.  William  B. 
Greeley,  who,  when  he  was  Chief  Forester,  appeared  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  support  the  Inclusion  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  of  Mount  Wliltney,  the  Kern  Kaweah.  and  Klnps  Canyons  as 
proposed  in  the  twenties;  the  late  F.  A.  Silcox.  who,  as  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  to  support  the  Gearhart  bill,  which  has  now  passed 
Congress;  and  John  C.  Page,  who,  as  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
appeared  before  the  same  committee  to  testify  that  the  area  was 
not  needed  for  reclamation  projects. 

This  Is  an  opportune  time  to  recall  the  piecemeal  steps  which 
have  led  to  the  cons  -rvatlon  of  the  area  now  included  in  the  Sequoia 
and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks.  In  1875  John  Mulr  made  his 
first  trip  to  the  Kings  country  and  the  big  trees.  In  1879  Col. 
George  W  Stewart  began  to  Interest  hln^self  in  saving  the  Sequoias 
from  commercial  exploitation.  In  1881  Senator  John  F  Miller,  o* 
California,  introduced  a  bill  Into  Congress  to  make  a  national  park 
of  the  'whole  west  flank  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Tchipite  to  a 
point  routhwefst  of  Porterville.  from  the  high  foothills  eastward  to 
the  summit  of  the  range."  But  the  biU  was  never  reported  from 
conimittee  because  of  the  objections  of  local  residents.  The  lum- 
bermen looked  with  longing  eyes  on  the  big  trees,  not  knowing 
history  would  demonstrate  that  most  of  the  fallen  giants  were 
wasted  economically. 

In  1885  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  suspended  18  townships  of 
moimtain  land  from  entry,  including  all  or  part  of  the  Sequoia 
groves  on  public  lands  in  Fresno  and  Tulare  Counties  In  1889, 
following  a  meeting  in  Visalia,  boundaries  were  proposed  which 
included  the  entire  forest  region  from  Yosemite  (State)  Park  to 
some  point  in  Kern  County.  About  tliat  time  the  pressure  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  rescind  the  withdrawals  from  entry 
became  so  heavy  that  Ojlonel  Stewart  and  his  associates  investi- 
gated the  history  of  Yellowstone  National  Park.  In  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Stewart  to  Col  Jclm  R.  White,  dated  June  8.  1929,  Colonel 
Stewart  .^^tated:  "We  desired  to  have  a  large  park  embmclng  Mount 
Whitney,  the  Kings  and  Kern  Rivers,  and  the  big-tree  areas,  but 
because  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition  the  little  band  of  conser- 
vationists confined  their  efforts  to  saving  the  big  trees,  then  In 
immediate  danger."  In  his  letter  Colonel  Stewart  commented: 
•TTie  river  canyons  we  thought  could  be  added  if  we  once  had  a 
park  in  existence  We  didn't  think  then  the  enlargement  of  the 
park  would  be  so  long  deferred." 

Due  to  the  combined  efforts  of  John  Mulr.  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  the  little  group  In  Fresno,  the  acts  of  1890 
created  Sequoia  National  Park  and  General  Grant  National  Park, 
the  latter  badly  shot  with  private  holdings,  some  of  which  have 
never  been   acquired   by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  Novemljer  of  1891.  following  the  creation  of  the  all-to-inade- 
qtiate  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks.  John  Muir.  at 
the  request  of  Rolwrt  Underwood  Johnson,  then  editor  of  Century 
magazine,  published  ihe  remarkable  Illustrated  article  on  "a  rival  of 
Yosemite.  the  canyon  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kings  River.  Calif," 
which  was  reproduced  In  summary  In  the  January-March  1939 
Planning  and  Civic  Comment. 

In  1692  the  Sierra  Club  wm  organized  by  John  Mulr,  William  E. 
Colby,  Warren  Olney.  Sr  .  Dr  Willis  Linn  Jepson,  and  Dr  Joseph 
LeConte.  all  names  closely  linked  with  worthy  conservation  and 
•cenlc  preservation  movements  In  California.  Prom  that  date  on 
the  Sierra  Club  has  consistently  fostered  all  efforts  to  make  of  the 
Yosemite  country  and  the  southern  Sierra  fine  national  parks. 

From  1916  to  1926  there  was  a  bUl  pending  before  each  session 
cxf  Congress  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia  to  include  the  Kings  and  Kern 
Canyons  and  Mount  Whitney.  In  1926  the  Kern.  Kaweah.  and 
Idotint  Whitney  areas  were  added  to  the  park,  and  this,  together 
with  private  lands  purchased,  gave  the  park  custody  of  27  groves 
containing  thousands  of  big  trees. 

But  the  Kings  Canyon  coimtry  was  stiU  outside  the  park.  For 
some  years  It  was  subject  to  overgraziiig  by  cattle  in  summer. 
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But  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  recognizing  its  suf»erlor  recrea- 
tional value,  has.  In  recent  years,  steadily  reduced  the  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

In  1939  Congressman  Bertrand  W.  Gkarhakt.  of  California.  Intro- 
duced a  blU  to  establish  the  John  Mulr-Kings  Canyon  National  Park. 
to  include  the  famoxis  Evolution  Basin,  the  headwaters  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  of  the  Middle  and  South  Forks  of  the 
Kings  River,  with  81  miles  of  the  John  Mulr  Trail.  Incorporating 
General  Grant  National  Park,  and  authorizing  the  purchase  of  5.762 
acres  of  privately  owned  land,  including  a  4.000-acre  tract  of  fine 
redwoods  on  Redwood  Mountain. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Forest  Service  Joined 
with  the  National  Park  Service  to  advocate  the  transfer  of  the  area 
outlined  from  the  Sequoia  National  Forest  to  the  new  national  park, 
the  local  commercial  opposition  to  the  Gearhart  bill  has  been 
intense,  and  more  than  one  lobbyist  was  sent  to  Washington  to 
block  Its  passage      However,  the  House  passed  the  bill  on  July  18. 

1939,  and  the  Senate  concluded  congressional  action  on  February  19, 

1940.  With  the  Presidents  signature  on  March  4.  th:.s  great  new 
national  park  takes  its  place  in  the  system. 

But    there    yet    remains   one   other   step.     The   lower   part   of   the 

canyon  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kings  River,  which  Mulr  described 
in  his  Century  article  nearly  60  years  ago,  still  lies  outside  tha 
park — likewise,  a  proposed  re.-^ervoir  site  In  the  Tehiplte  Valley.  A 
recent  report  of  the  Bureau  cl  Reclamation  to  Congress  reconamends 
the  Pine  Flat  Dam  for  combined  Irrigation,  flood  control,  and  power, 
and  for  future  development  a  large  power  project  on  tlK!  North  Pork 
of  the  Kings  Rivtr.  Both  of  these  sites  lie  entirely  out  of  the  new 
park.  The  effect  of  these  recommendations  should  be  to  release 
the  canyon  of  the  South  Pork  of  the  Kings  emd  the  Telilplte  Valley 
for  Incorporation  in  the  national  purk — to  complete  the  conserva- 
tion efforts  of  public-spirited  citizens  begiui  over  60  years  ago. 

The  gratitude  of  the  entire  country  should  go  to  those  intrepid 
conscrvatlonl-sts  in  California,  led  by  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  John 
Muir  Association,  who  cooperated  with  Congressmen  Gearhart  and 
DeRouen,  Senators  Adams  and  Barkley,  Secretary  Ickcs,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  tlie  United  States  Forest  Service  to  bring 
about  this  long-delayed  act  of  Justice  and  sound  land-use  distri- 
bution. 

Members  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  who 
have  done  their  part  to  bring  about  this  consimimatlon  may  feel 
that  they  have  been  in  good  company  and  have  participated  in  a 
conservation  event  which  will  take  its  place  in  tlie  history  of  the 
Nation. 


Brewing  Industry  Willing  To  Do  Its  Share  Toward 
Raising  Additional  Revenue  in  Emergency — 
Brewery  Executive  Expresses  Views  on  Proposed 
Increase  in  Tax  on  Beer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday  May  30,  1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  ANHEUSER-BUSCH,  INC. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  St.  Louis,  the  city  I  have  the 
honor,  in  part,  to  represent,  produces  more  beer  than  any  city 
in  the  United  States.  The  largest  brewery  in  the  country, 
Anheuser-Busch.  Inc.,  is  located  there. 

The  products  of  breweries  today  are  burdened  with  larger 
taxes  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Despite  this, 
the  oflQcers  of  these  corporations  want  to  do  their  share  in 
this  emergency  that  requires  the  passage  of  a  bill  raising  addi- 
tional taxes.  I  have  a  lengthy  telegram  this  morning  from 
Mr.  Adolphus  Busch  III,  the  president  of  Anheuser-Biisch. 
Inc.,  in  which  he  expresses  the  sentiments  of  himself  and 
associates.  Mr.  Busch  promises  cooperation,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  points  out  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 
factors  which  he  enumerates  in  his  message.  I  have  pre- 
sented the  message  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  information  and  consideration  of  its  members.  I  feel 
it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and 
therefore,  under  permission  granted,  include  the  telegram  as 
part  of  my  remarks.    The  telegram  follows: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  29,  1940. 
Hon.  John  J.  Cochiun, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
I  have  released  the  following  statement  to  the  press: 
•'The  preparedness  program  proposed  by  the  President  transcends 
ail  other  considerations.     We  stand  ready  to  t>ear  our  fair  sliare  of 
any  taxes  imposed  to  meet  tbls  emergency. 


I  .^-v  ■«.  ▼  ^~^  ■¥-*  "w— 1  r^  r^  T  /'\  "V  T    A    T 
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"New  taxation,  however,  should  be  equitably  apportioned  so  as 
not  to  unduly  burden  any  particular  industry  and  thereby  adversely 
affect  th?  welfare  of  workers  now  gainfully  employed.  To  reduce 
the  volume  and  consumption  of  beer  and  create  unemployment 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  tax  program  and  considerably  lessen 
the  need  for  agricultural  and  other  products  required  by  the  brew- 
eries of  the  country. 

"The  brewing  industry  has  experienced  many  discouraging  and 
profitless  years.  Only  within  the  past  few  years  has  it  become 
rehabilitated.  It  Is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  »1  per  barrel 
additional  tax  recommended  by  the  President  will  not  be  exceeded, 
in  order  not  to  discourage  the  sale  and  consumption  of  beer,  thus 
reducing  Instead  of  increasing  the  revenue  from  this  source. 

•This  is  a  grave  emergency  In  which  we  all  want  to  help  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  our  ability  " 

After  13  years  of  prohibition  the  beer  industry  was  reborn  In 
mld.st  of  a  depression,  and  because  of  need  for  revenue  en  part 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxing  authorities  it  was  a  natu'al 
object  of  taxation,  resulting  in  the  high  beer  taxes  that  now  exiot. 
In  view  of  this  particular  tax  history,  we  feel  that  best  economic 
Judgment  suggests  consideration  of  several  factors. 

No  doubt  Congress  will  give  careful  thought  to  possible  effect 
of  proposed  tax  Increase  on  quantity  consumed  and  risk  of  reducing 
total  revenue  expected. 

Much  information  is  available  indicating  that  higher  Federal  tax 
on  beer  would  not  necessarily  assure  greater  total  revenue.  Since 
repeal  several  States  Increased  their  taxes  on  beer  and  suffered  loss 
In  total  revenue.  One  State  reduced  Its  tax  and  enjoyed  increased 
revenue  from  that  source.  Prior  to  prohibition  there  were  no  State 
taxes.  Today  all  States  have  substantial  taxes  and  license  fees  on 
beer. 

In  past  2  years  total  national  beer  sales  declined  noticeably, 
according  to  records  of  Treasury  Department. 

If  It  is  decided  to  Increase  Federal  beer  tax.  we  sincerely  hope  It 
wl'l  provide  additional  funds  expected  from  this  commodity  and 
that  tax  win  be  for  duration  of  emergency  only  •  Practical  opera- 
tion of  law  should  be  closely  watched  to  ascertain  whether  it  ac- 
complishes Its  purpose     We  sincerely  hope  It  will. 

You  may  care  to  pass  these  suggestions  to  appropriate  committee 
and  remind  them  brewing  industry  today  is  taxed  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone  in  excess  of  quarter-billion  dollars  annually.  In 
the  short  period  of  7  years  since  relegalization  the  industry  has 
Invested  many  millions  In  construction  and  plant  rehabilitations, 
and  is  paying  its  workers  considerably  above  average  industrial 
wage  Our  company  alone  invested  $18,000,000  in  plant  replace- 
ments and  Improvements,  affording  vast  employment  to  all 
Industrial  crafts 

You  and  yovir  colleagues  recognize  we  have  always  cheerfully 
borne  our  share  of  tax  burdens — Federal.  State,  and  any  and  all 
others  imposed.  Our  country  now  faced  with  grave  emergency, 
toward  which  we  want  to  contribute  to  maximum  cur  ability  We 
alone  contributed  to  Federal  Government  in  excise  tax  last  year 
the  sum  of  $11,500,000.  We  now  want  to  go  along  with  any  pro- 
gram found  advisable  to  safeguard  welfare  of  our  country  and  Its 
citizens. 

But  we  do  Esk  and  hope  that  our  industry  will  not  be  singled 
cut  and  discriminated  against  There  is  every  willingness  and  de- 
sire on  our  part  to  do  our  representative  share.  All  wp  expect  is 
fair  and  equitable  treatment,  and  If  the  Presidents  recommenda- 
tion of  tl  a  barrel  additional  tax  is  adopted,  you  will  find  vis  doing 
our  part. 

This  message  Is  Intended  to  bo  helpful  and  to  call  attention  to 
certain  economic  aspects  as  they  appear  to  tis  as  members  of  the 
Indiistry. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  us  for  any  data  you  think  will  be 

of  value. 

Anhettsfr-Busch.  Inc  . 
Adolphus  Busch  3d.  President. 
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Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial: 

(From  the  Fort  Myers   (Fla  )    News-Press] 

TOEPEDOINC    THE   SUGAR    ACT 

Typical  of  the  absurdities  involved  In  Government  control  of 
BUgar  marketing  In  this  country  Is  an  amendment  to  tne  1937 
Sugar  Act  now  on  Ita  way  Uirough  Congress. 


One  of  the  objectives  of  that  law  was  elimination  of  child  labor 
In  the  beet  fields,  which  had  become  a  national  scandal.  This  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  withholding  benefit  payments  from  pro- 
ducers who  employed  children. 

Passed  by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  House  is  an  amendment  which  would  subject  any  pro- 
ducer's benefits  merely  to  a  deduction  of  $10  for  each  day  he  em- 
ployed a  child  instead  of  losing  the  whole  benefit.  If  this  Isn't 
Intended  to  let  down  the  bars  against  the  employment  of  child 
labor,  what  can  be  its  purpose? 

Florida  cane  growers  are  not  affected,  becau.'^e  they  have  never 
employed  children.  Their  only  Interest  arises  from  the  fact  that 
adoption  of  this  amendment  again  demonstrates  the  ease  with 
which  Louisiana  and  beet-sugar  interesU  are  able  to  manipulate 
sugar  legislation  to  suit  themselves. 

So  many  absurdities.  lnju.stices.  Jealousies,  and  ironies  are  bound 
up  in  the  sugar-control  program  that  it  can  never  bo  anything 
but  a  bone  of  contention.  This  very  fact  may  be  working  to  the 
advantage  of  Florida's  sugar  Industry.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Fort 

Mvers  News-Press. 

With  other  producing  areas,  certain  refineries,  and  financial  in- 
terests fighting  among  themselves  over  quotas.  l>eneflts.  and  other 
special  favors,  it  is  possible  they  may  not  be  able  to  agree  on  a 
new  law  or  even  on  an  extension  of  the  old  one. 

Elth^-r  result  would  be  a  break  for  Florida.  With  all  controls 
removed  thou.sands  of  acres  of  rich  everglades  land  could  be  put  to 
work  producing  sugar  for  the  American  market  This  would  mean 
cheaper  sugar  for  the  American  housewife  and  untrammeled  de- 
velopment of  the  contlnenul  area  that  Is  best  suited  to  supply  It. 


The  Role  of  Reclamation  in  the  National 
Conservation  Program 
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ADDRESS    OF    HON     JOHN    C     PAGE 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14  last  the  Honor- 
able John  C.  Page.  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Department  of  the  Interior,  delivered  a  stnkiriKly  inter- 
esting address  before  the  section  on  agriculture  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress,  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Because  of  the  highly  informative  nature  of  Mr. 
Page's  important  pronouncement.  I  believe  that  he  is  entitled 
to  and  should  havo  a  far  wider  audience  than  the  attentive 
group  that  gathered  about  him  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
have  Just  made  reference. 

I  therefore  a.-^k  the  consent  of  the  membership  that  the 
text  of  his  address  may  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  this  day's  proceedings. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membrrship  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  being  indicated.  Mr.  Page's  address  follows: 

This  morning  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  Honorable  Harold 
L  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has  asked  that  I  give  you 
the   following  message: 

"The  first  European  immigrants  came  to  these  shores  In  search 
of  political  and  religious  liberty  They  could  have  had  no  idea  of 
the  vast  and  varied  natural  resources  that  they  and  their  de- 
scendants were  to  enjoy  Following  them,  waves  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  came  for  economic  opportunities  which  were 
made  possible  by  the  richness  of  our  soil,  the  power  and  abun- 
dance of  our  waters,  and  the  great  stores  of  wealth  that  were 
locked  up  in  forests  and  earth  and  rocks  awaiting  development. 

■  Ours  is  a  hemisphere  of  ample  resources.  We  must  keep  it  so 
by  intelligent,  conservation.  We  have  wasted  in  the  past  and 
abu'.ed  our  heritage,  but  I  think  that  we  are  coming  out  of  that 
now 

"We  have  the  opportunity  to  keep  this  hemisphere  a  place  of 
plenty  In  other  lands,  we  see  the  unhappy  contrast  of  de<*^>erate 
nafljns  flghtm:^  fiercely  for  the  very  things  with  which  we  are 
ble'^sed  in  abundance.  Cities  are  falling,  destruction  is  on  the 
march,  nations  ruthlessly  are  being  wiped  out  simply  because  of 
the  drive  to  get  resources  which  are  ours  on  every  hand. 

■  Our  supreme  task  is  to  preserve  peace  by  maintaining  plenty 
In  our  own  lands  The  world  will  need  the  strength  we  can  give 
If  we  do  so  It  Is  a  destiny  which  will  demand  patience,  .self-ct^n- 
trol.  and  farsighted  wisdom.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  the 
qualities    necessary    for    the    undertakinj?." 

This  word  from  Secretary  Ickcs  outlines  the  scope  of  our  problem 
and  presents  a  real  challenge  to  all  of  us  in  these  American 
coim  tries. 
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The  blpgejrt  Job  faced  by  conservation tets  In  the  United  States. 
Rs  In  any  new  country  which  feels  the  strength  of  Its  youth,  has 
been  to  combat  the  habit  of  thinking  In  terme  of  limitless  resources. 

Those  who  came  to  settle  our  section  of  this  continent  were  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  extent  cf  its  forests.  Its  arable  lands.  Its  mineral 
deposits.  Its  wiidilfe  and  marine  resources,  and  Its  opportunities  for 
abundant  life  that  it  wae  easy  for  them  to  gain  the  belief  that,  do 
what  they  would,  opulent  America  would  forever  feed  her  people 
with  a  silver  spoon 

The  attitude  of  the  pioneers  toward  the  new  homeland  still  is 
strong  among  us.  We  have  seen  the  hardwcod  forests  dwindle  to 
scattered  woodlots;  the  wildlife  needlessly  slaughtered.  We  have 
discovered  and  exhausted  oil  fields,  dug  and  abandoned  mines,  used 
up  or  wasted  mineral  deposits.  We  know  that  once  productive  farm 
lands  now  are  useless,  that  old  fields  are  gullied,  and  that  the  top 
sou  Is  gone  from  vast  acreages.  We  are  aware  that  floods  have  been 
made  more  numerous  and  destructive  through  mishandllnK  of 
watersheds,  and  that  sweet  water  has  been  poisoned  by  mdustrlal 
and  city  wastes 

We  have  tteen  and  are  aware  of  these  things,  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  made  forceful  enough  impressions  to  cause  us  to  turn  com- 
pletely away  from  the  methods  cf  the  pioneers.  As  a  nation,  we  still 
pick  our  way  along  the  Indian  traces  in  our  thinking  about  our 
resources  We  still  half  believe  what  our  reason  tells  us  Is  no 
longer  true,  ihat  there  is  a  haven  for  tbc  profligate;  that  If  one  forest 
Is  destroyed,  another  will  be  found;  that  If  fanns  are  rendered  use- 
less, there  will  always  be  enough  land;  that  new  oil  fields  will  con- 
tinue to  be  discovered,  regardless  of  how  many  are  drained 

Great  leaders  have  sounded  warnings,  as  did  Thomas  Jefferson, 
about  conservation  needs  Only  com{>aratlvely  recently,  however. 
has  the  cry  of  conservation  begun  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  blind 
cptimism 

I  am  net  pe.ssimlsttc.  and  I  know  of  no  sincere  conservationist 
who  Is  pessimistic  with  respect  to  the  future  of  America  W^lle  we 
have  wasted  much  of  our  natural  wealth  through  destructive,  greedy, 
and  careleas  use.  we  still  have  plenty  left  for  this  and  future  gen- 
erations if  only  we  are  Intelligent  and  conservative  in  its  use 

With  the  establishment  under  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
nearly  40  years  ago  of  two  Important  con«;frvatlon  cgencies.  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  National  Forest  S^ri-lce.  conserva- 
tion began  effectively  to  displace  exploitation  and  the  public  cood 
was  raised  as  the  primarj*  objective  In  our  treatment  of  two  impor- 
tant natural  re-^ourcps  FVom  these  beginnlntrs  the  forward  move- 
ment has  bo<>n  extended  along  a  broad  national  front  cf  con.ser\'a- 
tion  which  has  received  Its  greatest  impetus  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Fianklln  Delano  Roosevelt.  During  these  recent  years  the 
Grazing  Service  has  been  established  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
usefulness  o'  atout  150  000.000  acres  of  unappropriated  public  lands. 
the  Soil  Ccnservat.on  Service  to  halt  wasteful  use  of  farm  lands,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  provide  useful  employment  of  thou- 
Ennd«  of  young  men  In  furthering  the  whole  array  of  conFervatlon 
programs  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  created  and 
new  coal  nnd  oil  leg  slation  enacted.  The  ccnservation  work  of  tlie 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  Increased,  and  the  National  Park  Service 
has  fn.aiped  it<;  recreational  areas  by  adding  to  the  number  of  Its 
national  parks  and  monuments.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the 
Bureau  of  Biolotrlcal  Sur^-ey  have  had  their  activities  greatly  ex- 
panded nnd  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  started  new  construction 
to  make  useful  2.500.000  acres  of  desert  land  by  Its  prcgram  on  water 
coiiservatioii   In   the  West 

In  any  discussion  of  the  present  state  of  development  of  our 
activities  it  is  necessary  that  the  word  "ccnservation"  be  defined. 
Perhaps  the  best  definition  Is  that  given  by  Secretary  Ickes.  a 
leading  conservationist  and  the  administrator  of  most  of  the 
programs  in  the  conservation  field.  Secretary  Ickes  said.  "Con- 
servation means  the  prudent  use  of  our  natural  resotirces  without 
waste  or  needless  destruction  and  having  In  mind  always  that,  so 
far  as  not  Inconsistent  with  our  own  needs,  they  should  be  pre- 
served f  r  the  u.se  and  enjoyment  of  future  generations." 

As  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  It  Is  my  privi- 
lege to  engage  in  one  of  the  most  Important  of  the  activities  under 
the  Fed«ral  Or/vernments  conservation  program 

It  Is  not  understood  generally  that  approximately  one-third  cf 
the  land  area  of  the  United  States,  more  than  700.000,000  acre?. 
is  and  or  scmiarld  Rainfall  over  this  vast  area  In  western  United 
States  shades  downward  from  20  inches,  and  little  of  the  moisture 
which  Is  received  there  comes  during  the  growing  season  for 
crops  Much  of  this  land  Is  desert.  Parts  of  It  are  in  the  border- 
land, where  In  («ome  years  wheat  can  be  produced  and  in  other 
years  even  this  crcp  falls  because  of  drought  The  great  western 
mountain  ranges  generally  receive  more  than  20  Inches  of  mois- 
ture. It  falls  as  snow  In  winter  and  Is  the  reserve  Irrigation 
supply  It  runs  off  In  freshets  or  floods  when  warm  weather 
comes  ML>st  of  the  western  streams  flow  intermittently,  or  peri- 
odically swell  to  great  flood  heiRbta  and  periodically  dwindle  to 
mere  tricklets  Without  Irrigation  no  cultivated  agriculture  is 
safe  throughout  this  tremendous  region.  Except  fcr  diversions  to 
serve  comparatively  small  areas.  Irrigation  Itself  is  unsafe  for 
the  most  part  unless  storaee  reaervolrs  can  be  provided  to  catch 
the  spring  floods  and  hold  their  waters  for  summer   and  fall   use. 

Irrigation  In  the  West  antedates  the  written  history  of  the 
region.  Indians  practiced  Irrigation  In  advance  of  the  comiiiig  of 
the  white  man  The  Spanish  miasionarles  intn^duced  improved 
methods,  and  earliest  settlements  by  the  cltl«ens  of  the  UiUted 
States  within  the  region  were  foimded  upon  irrigation. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  Irrigated  about  20.000.000  acres  In 
this  dry  section.  This  land  has  been  watered  and  developed  by 
Individual    initiative,    cooperative    enterprise,    the    efforts    of    the 


States,  and  the  Federal  reclamation  program.  As  irrigation  has 
progressed,  the  engineering  works  essential  to  the  development  of 
water  supplies  for  new  areas  have  become  progressively  more 
complex  and  costly.  In  the  past  20  years  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  has  been  responsible  for 
virtually  all  of  the  new  irrigation  developments.  This  Bureau  ia 
the  principal  agency  In  the  field  of  water  conservation  and 
desert  laud   Imprcvement  In   the  United  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  Investigations  of  water  supplies  and  land  resource*  in 
the  planning  of  projects.  Beneficiaries  of  the  projects,  who  are  the 
settlers  on  the  Irrigated  land,  and  the  power  consumers  if  hydro- 
electric development  Is  Included,  are  i-equlred  to  pay  back  to  the 
United  States  the  costs  of  the  projects.  With  resjject  to  costs 
allocated  to  Irrigation,  however,  no  Interest  Is  charged.  This  con- 
cession Is  made  In  recognition  of  Its  national  benefits.  Otherwise 
repayments  are  with  Interest. 

A  review  of  our  western  expansion  shows  Federal  reclamation 
to  be  the  most  carefully  planned  step  taken  In  providing  for  the 
growth  of  the  Unlt«l  SUtes  across  the  North  American  Continent. 
At  the  outset  of  westward  expansion,  the  public  lands  were  re- 
garded by  the  Federal  Crovemment  simply  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
Later,  under  the  homestead  laws,  a  part  of  the  humid,  rich  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  was  used  In  addition  as  a  means  of  furthering  a 
settlement  and  development  plan.  The  land  was  divided  into  180- 
acre  tracts,  the  amount  assumed  to  be  adequate  to  single-family 
operation.  This  policy  of  encouraging  a  farmer  to  own  his  home 
and  farm  and  to  develop  only  bo  much  land  as  he  and  his  family 
could  work.  Is  fundamental  even  In  later  Irrigation  development. 
The  homestead  plan  worked  well  enough  In  the  humid  region  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  it  was  not  altered  when  western  settle- 
ment reached  the  semlarld  Great  Plains,  where  160  acres  were 
Insufficient  to  support  a  family.  Some  of  the  most  critical  present- 
day  problems  of  soil  conEervatlon  and  land  use  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  failure  to  recognize  Initially  the  differences  between 
land  which  receives  30  inches  or  more  of  rainfall  and  land  which 
receives  only  20  inches  or  less. 

In  the  decades  before  1902  when  the  Federal  reclamation  policy 
was  adopted,  several  attempts  were  made,  by  modifying  home- 
stead laws,  to  meet  the  new  problems  Introduced  by  expansion  of 
settlement  into  the  arid  and  semlarld  West,  The  land  hungry, 
however,  came  too  fast  for  temporizing  meastires.  Some  land 
which  should  not  have  been  plowed  was  plowed,  and  over-grazing 
of  the  vast  public  range  areas  was  not  recognized  Immediately  as 
a  destructive  force.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  In  most  western 
areas.  Irrigation  alone  would  provide  the  necessary  security  for  a 
cultivated   agricultural   production. 

Irrigation  had  been  introduced  by  private,  corporate,  and  coop- 
erative enterprise  In  the  areas  which  were  patently  arid  at  early 
dates.  Irrigation  was  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
well,  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  fact  that  In  arid  and  semlarld 
regions  policies  which  had  been  applicable  In  humid  areas  would 
not  bring  the  desired  results.  For  30  years,  however,  although 
the  new  and  applicable  Irrigation  policy  had  been  adopted,  the  old 
policy  of  encouraging  settlement  through  offering  homesteads  re- 
mained in  force  beside  it.  It  was  not  until  1934  that  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  was  enacted  withdrawing  public  lands  from  entry,  and 
establishing  a  program  under  which  the  remaining  public  lands 
could  be  protected  and  rehabilitated.  Had  the  break  between  the 
old  and  the  new  policies  more  nearly  coincided  with  the  advance 
of  settlement  across  the  20-lnch  rainfall  line,  much  could  have 
been  prevented  that  now  conservation  programs  must  correct. 

A  review  of  conservation  activities  relating  to  the  land  shows 
that  most  of  ihcm  are  corrective.  The  Federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram Is  an  important  exception.  It  Is  a  planned  method  of  estab- 
lishing conservation  controls  on  water  and  land  In  advance  of 
their    use    and    development. 

Lot  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  scope  of  this  program. 

Since  1902.  through  the  operation  of  the  Federal  policy,  nearly 
63.000  new  farms  have  been  created  In  the  deserts  of  the  West. 
and  25B  new  cities  and  towns  have  grown  up  amoiig  them.  Nearly 
l.COD.OOO  people  live  in  areas  served  by  Federal  reservoirs  and  canals. 
On?  hundred  and  sixty  dams  and  48  powerhouses  have  been  buUt. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  the  money  expended  In  these  development* 
already  has  been  returned  directly  to  the  Federal  Treasury  through 
payments  by  water  and  power  users.  Each  year  the  lands  of  the 
Federal  projects  produce  crops  valued  at  more  than  $100,000,000. 
The  Influ-^nce  on  our  economy  of  this  great  crop  value  is  spread 
and  swelled  by  processing,  transportation,  and  marketing  services, 
and  by  Its  exchange  for  manufactured  products  which  employ  labor 
from  coast  to  coast 

At  this  time  there  Is  in  progress  a  construction  program  whlcb 
within  a  comparatively  fe-v  years  will  conserve  additional  wat«r  to 
Irrigate  2.500  000  acres  which  still  are  desert.  When  fully  developed. 
this  land  will  provide  homes  for  850.000  people,  many  of  whom 
otherwise  might  not  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  security  and  a 
decent  living  standard. 

These  reclamation  projects  are  pioneering  areas.  To  make  sue- 
ce.'sful  home?  In  them,  settlers  must  have  the  same  brand  of  indus- 
try, determination,  and  fortitude  In  the  face  of  hardships,  for  which 
we  honor  our  forefathers  It  Is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  settlers 
that  they  have  not  tarnished  a  great  tradition,  but  have  built 
communities  and  modern  towns  that  are  worthy. 

Looking  now  to  the  future,  let  us  Inquire  as  to  what  the  limits 
of  this  activity  may  be.  First,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  In  the  West  can  never  be  irrigated 
and  farmed.  The  water  supply  In  the  rivers  is  the  limiting  factor, 
for  the  most  part,  for  along  most  of  the  streams,  or  near  tttem. 
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tTrslted    8»«te^    and    Canada     explained    that    in    his    optnlnn    the    j 


You,  too.  are  not  afraid.     But  you  are  sane  and  sensible.     You 
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are  to  be  found  tracts  of  dry  but  otherwise  good  soils  In  extent 
far  erea'er  than  ran  be  served.  Some  do  not  understand  this,  fall- 
ing to  perceive  that  where  there  Is  insufficient  rain  to  make  crops 
grow  naturally  there  will  also  be  insufficient  water  in  the  rivers  to 
make  them  grow  over  all  the  area  even  though  all  the  streams 
should  be  utilized  in  irrigation.  Let  us  ask  them  to  what  extent 
the  water  supply  of  the  West  limits  prospective  irrigation  develop- 

"^At  present  about  20.000.000  acres  are  Irrigated  That  Is  about 
3  oercent  of  the  land  in  the  arid  and  semlarid  States.  Projects 
now  under  construction  wiU  water  about  2.500,000  acres  more. 
When  they  are  completed  there  will  be  left  approximately  20,000,- 
000  acres  which  might  be  irrigated  with  engineering  works  we  can 
visualize  today.  That  would  make  a  total  of  42.500,000  acres  Irrl- 
Kable  by  prtsent  standards  of  Judging  their  quality,  out  of  700.000  - 
000  acres  of  land,  or  about  6  percent  of  the  total.  The  avaUable 
water  then  would  be  largely  utilized. 

This  doesn't  seem  like  a  large  future.  It  serves  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  carefully  planned  irrigation  developments  to  conserve 
the  water.  choc>se  prudently  from  among  the  lands,  and  make 
the-^e  resources  serve  best  ourselves  and  our  children. 

Nevertheless  a  future  which  holds  the  possibility  through  con- 
servation of  developing  22,500,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  is  promis- 
ing The  West  now  supports  upward  of  12.500.000  people  with 
20  000  000  acres  Irrigated.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  its 
Douulation  could  not  be  doubled  comfortably  through  the  irri- 
cation  of  20  000.000  more.  We  see  here.  then,  the  elbow  room 
of  America  our  place  for  expansljn.  for  creating  new  opportuni- 
ties and  new  markets,  a  place  to  expend  a  part  of  our  great  energies 
In  productive  labor,  building  solidly  for  the  future. 


On  Free  Speech 

fiXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  jR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  30.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SULLIVAJT 


Mr  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Mark 

Sullivan:  „    ^, 

(From  the  Washington   Post) 

On    Fmue   Sptxch 

(By   Mark   Sullivan) 

A    PRIVILEGE    ABUSED 

I  listened  to  President  Roosevelfs  fireside  chat  about  national 
defense  especially  what  he  said  about  the  enemy  within  cur 
gates  the  Trojan  horse,  the  "flfth  column"— that  such  must  not 
be  allowed  In  America.     I  listened  to  that  and  felt  assured 

Then,  next  morning.  I  went  through  the  mall  on  my  desk  I 
found  some  announcements  from  the  Communist  Party,  publicity 
hand-outs  I  read  that  the  Communist  Party  is  about  to  hold  its 
national  convention,  this  week,     I  quote  and  condense: 

-The  Communist  Party's  national  convention  will  be  held  in  New 
York  City  May  30  to  June  2  The  probable  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  nominees.  Earl  Browder  and  James  W,  Ford,  nationally 
oromlnent  Negro  leader,  will  deliver  their  acceptance  speeches 
Sunday  June  2,  The  speeches  will  be  heard  over  coast-to-coast 
hook-ups  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  and  National  Broad- 
casting Co  fom  1:30  to  2  p  m..  eastern  daylight  saving  time.  The 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  will  Interview  Earl  Browder  over  a 
naticnal  hook-up  from  8  to  8:15  p    m"  „  ,w„,^ 

So  on  one  Sunday  night.  Mr  Rooeevelt  on  the  radio,  saying  'h°re 
must  be  no  Trojan  horse  in  America;  on  the  next  Sunday  night, 
the  Communist  Party  and  Mr   Browder  on  the  radio. 

The  party  sends  out  voluminous  advance  publicity.  Obligingly, 
for  the  benefit  of  newspapers,  the  publicity  hand-outs  include 
advance  suggestions  of  what  the  party  platform  wiU  contain.  Some 
of  It  is  attack  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Up  to  a  year  or  so  ago  they 
used  to  praise  Mr.  Roosevelt  Since  he  showed  sympathy  for  the 
Allies,  and  especially  since  he  favored  Finland,  the  Communists 
revile  him      I  quote  and  condense: 

"The  granting  of  war  credits  to  Finland  revealed  the  war  course 
of  the  administration.  Repudiate  the  militarization  and  arma- 
ments program.  •  •  •  The  imperialist  role  of  the  Roosevelt 
admlnistrat  on  •  *  '  The  Roosevelt  administration,  supported 
by  decisive  sections  of  monopoly  capital,  is  endeavoring  to  create 
'national  unity'  •  •  •  which  aims  to  tie  the  American  people 
to  the  war  chariot  of  the  economic  royalists     •     •     *  " 

Most  of  the  platform  prospectus  is  the  usual  Communist  thing. 
I  auote  and  condense: 

•The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  stands  stronger  and 
more  united  arounU  the  banner  of  Marxism-leninism.    •     • 


It  Is  necessary  to  heighten  the  Bolshevik  vigilance  of  the 
party  •  •  •  we  must  develop  to  the  maximum  the  Interna- 
tional working-class  solidarity  of  the  American  workers  with  the 
workersof  the  glorious  land  of  socialism,  the  Soviet  Union,  •  •  • 
The  present  situation  demands  of  the  Communists  that  they  act 
in  the  way  Lenin  taught;  in  the  way  taught  now  by  the  great, 
wise  leader  of  the  working  people.  Stalin," 

That  ladles  and  gentlemen  Is  what  you  will  hear  when  you  turn 
on  your  radio  next  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening.  You  can  t 
escape  it  It  will  be  on  all  major  chains.  The  broadcasts,  says 
the  Communist  announcement,  'were  granted  by  the  three  major 
cha'ns  m  response  to  our  request  for  free  time." 

The  radio  people  say.  truly,  that  it  is  not  up  to  them  to  keep 
the  Communi.st  convention  off  the  air  They  have  a  policy  of 
giving  time  for  speeches  of  candidates  of  all  political  parties, 
major  and  minor.  They  say.  accurately,  that  the  Communists  have 
legal  standing  as  a  political  party.  .  .«   - 

But  could  not  the  radio  people  change  their  ru  es  Just  a  trifle? 
Could  they  not  say.  "We  will  give  time  to  all  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent except  such  as  are  now  under  sentence  to  Jail?"  That  would 
bar  Mr  Browder  Or  could  they  say.  "We  will  give  time  to  all 
Presidential  candidates  except  convicted  liars  and  perjurers  ?  Or 
the  radio  people  could  bar  the  v^hole  Communist  Party  by  making 
their  rule  read  "We  will  give  time  to  a'l  political  parties  except 
such  as  are  affiliated  with  a  foreign  government." 

But  it  Isn't  really  up  to  the  radio  companies.  It  Is  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.  Whether  the  Federal  Government,  or  the  State  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  or  the  city  government.  I  do  not  know  Except 
that  there  Is  a  re.'^ponsibllitv  on  Mr  Roosevelt  He  cannot  afford 
to  let  America  go  through  the  experience  of  hearing  what  he  said 
against  -flfth  columns'— and  then,  within  a  week,  hearing  Mr. 
Browder  and  the  Communist  Party  on  the  radio 

The  right  of  free  speech?  That  is  for  Americans  and  American 
institutions.  It  is  not  for  foreign  governments  and  their  agents 
and  affiliates  From  the  constitution  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  I  quote  article  II:  "The  emblem  of  the  party  shall 
be  the  crossed  hammer  and  sickle  •  *  '  with  a  circular  In- 
scription havlne  at  the  top  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
of  America  '  And  In  the  lower  part  'Affiliate  to  the  Communist 
International  •  "  And  article  V:  "All  members  of  the  party  .shall  pay 
an  asse.ssment  •  •  •  for  an  International  solidarity  fund. 
This  money  shall  be  us?d  «  •  •  exclusively  to  aid  our  brother 
Communist  parties  in  other  countries     •      •      •■" 

Our  obligation  of  free  speeech  to  Communists  is  a  matter,  not 
merely  of  our  Con.stitutlon  or  our  Bill  of  Rights,  but  of  Interna- 
tional relation.s  with  Russia  America  can  properly  give  to  the 
American  afflhates  of  the  Communist  Party  exactly  that  degree  of 
Iree  speech  which  Russia  would  give  to  a  Russian  affiliate  of  our 
Democratic  or  Republican  Party  And  all  the  free  speech  they 
would  get  in  Russia  would  be  enough  to  say.  "God  help  me."  as  they 
face  the  firing  squad 

I  am  not  sure  the  Ru.<«!ans  would  permit  that  much.  I  doubt 
If  they  would  permit  the  word  "God  " 


Extension  of  the  Civil  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OK  GKORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    MONITOR 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  May  21,  1940: 

[From  the  Christian  Science   Monitor  of  May  21.  1940] 
RAMSPECK  Bill  Endorsed  at  Central  Conference 

Chicago. — Civll-servlce  officials  from  more  than  15  Central 
States  meeting  here  recently  were  practically  unanimous  In  favor- 
ing the  Ramspeck  bill,  now  pending  In  Congress,  which  would 
give  President  Roosevelt  authority  to  transfer  more  than  250.000 
Federal  employees  to  civil-service  status. 

The  civll-servlce  officials  were  from  both  State  and  city  agencies 
In  the  Central  States,  meeting  In  the  annual  central  regional  con- 
ference of  the  Civil  Service  Assembly  Though  entirely  a  nonpo- 
Utlcal  organization,  the  officials  aiming  always  to  Improve  all  of 
the  various  pha.ses  of  the  merit  system,  members  see  In  the 
Ramsp>eck  bill  an  indirect  means  of  stimulating  Interest,  extension, 
and  improvement  of  civil  service  In  State  and  local  governments. 

To  some  observers  who  believe  that  the  bill  will  mean  the 
"freezing  in  "  of  many  New  Deal  special  appointees  in  the  alpha- 
t)etical  agencies,  for  the  bill  extends  to  every  Federal  Job  in  the 
covmtry  outside  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  G,  Lyle 
Belsley,  executive  director  of   the  Civil  Service  Assembly   of   the 
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United    StatM    and  Canada     explained    that    In    his    opinion    the 

present   Incumbents  would   have  to  pass  trsts  given   by   the  Civil 

Service  Commission  and  that  only  those  qualified  would  be  given 
tbeir  status. 

DEXTLOPMETfT    NOT    NTTW 

"The  Ramfpeck  bill  constitutes  the  only  practical  way  to  extend 
clrll-servlce  provisions  In  the  Federal  Government."  Mr  Belsley 
said  In  an  interview  Both  Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents 
have  used  the  Executive-order  device  for  extending  the  merit  sys- 
tem In  the  Federal  service      It  Is  not  a  new  development. 

The  difficulty,  as  Mr  Belsley  sees  It,  is  that  Congress  itself  has 
specifically  exempted  thousands  of  positions  from  classified  civil 
service  The  Rarrsspock  bill  he  emphasized,  will  mertlv  authorize 
the  President  to  bring  the  c  positions  within  the  classified  list  so 
that  they  can  be  filled  on  the  basis  of  merit 

"History  shows,"  he  further  stated,  "that  the  exf^nslon  of  the 
provifirns  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
Federal  workers  has  come  Inr^ely  ns  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the 
Presidents  throuch   Executive   orders." 

The  3-d.iy  pe,s:on  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  In  Chicago  was 
In  the  nature  ol  a  laboratory  working  conference  In  which  officials 
exchangc-d  views  on  how  to  test  and  give  ratings  to  applicants  for 
Jobs  how  to  classify  Jobs  according  to  the  duties  performed  so  that 
a  man  doing  twice  as  much  work  as  another,  for  instance,  could 
also  be  receiving  twice  as  much  pay,  how  to  give  training  to  men 
and  women  while  employed  so  they  can  qualify  for  something 
better   farther   up    the   scale   of  civil -service   classlflcalion 

COOPERATION    STRESSED 

"More  cooperation"  was  the  theme  song  in  one  session  when 
George  C,  Benson,  of  the  unemployment -compensation  nimmlsoion 
In  Michigan,  urged  a  closer  working  together  of  clvll-service  com- 
mlsi-ions  not  only  on  different  levels  of  governmeut  but  also  thct>e 
operating  In  the  same  localities. 


Panic,  Then  War— F.  D.  R.'s  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  30, 1940 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    TIMES-HERALD    OF    MAT 

30.  1940 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are  being 
excited  and  inflamed  by  Roosevelt's  policies.  The  many  let- 
ters I  receive  from  my  constituents  all  indicate  the  fear  they 
have  that  Roosevelt  is  leading  this  country  to  war.  They 
fear  that  the  President  wants  50.000  planes,  not  for  defense 
but  for  the  European  battlegrounds.  They  fear  that  it  will 
be  a  reckless  waste  of  money  to  build  50.000  planes  without 
having  pilots  to  fly  them.  Of  course,  they  think  that  we 
should  have  the  productive  capacity  to  turn  out  thousands 
of  planes,  and  that  industry  should  be  geared  up  for  any 
eventuality.  But  they  btlieve  with  all  their  he.'irts  America 
should  stay  out  of  the  European  war.  It  locks  as  if  panic, 
then  war,  is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  policy. 

Mr.  Sr)eaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  news  article: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  30,  1940 1 

Panic,   Then   War.   F.   D.   R.'s  Pouct.  Says   Al   Wili  iams-  Forum 
Hears  Flteb  Hint  50.000  Puirncs  WotJLD  Go  to  Alxies 

(By  Eugene  Warner) 

Statinp  "the  spirit  of  Billy  Mitchell  is  at  my  shoulder  as  I  speak." 
MaJ,  Al  waiiams.  famous  flyer,  joined  Colonel  Lindbergh  la.st  night 
In  decrying  the  President's  foreign  policy,  saying  flatly  that  "panic 
flrst,  then  war,  "  was  Rocsevelfs  policy. 

In  a  sensational  speech  at  the  National  Aviation  Forum  banquet 
In  the  Wil'.ard.  WiUlams  said  America  was  In  no  danger  of  invasion 
by  air  or  sea,  that  the  President's  speeches  have  been  "panic 
creating."  and  strongly  intimated  the  President's  plan  for  60,000 
Ehlps  was  not  actually  for  borne  defense,  but  to  band  over  to  the 
Allies. 

FARIXT  NO  ALAKMIST 

Another  prominent  speaker.  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley, 
told  the  deleeates  that  this  country  must  Improve  its  defenses  to 
"keep  America  safe  for  Americans." 

Parley  emphaaiaed  that  be  cotdd  not  be  regarded  u  an  alarmist, 
and  added: 


"You.  too.  are  not  afraid.  But  you  are  sane  and  sensible.  You 
know,  as  I  know,  that  now  more  than  In  a  long  period  of  history, 
national  weakness  invites  attack." 

The  Postmaster  General  emphasized  that  Americans  "do  not  in- 
tend to  be  made  the  victims  of  any  Invader." 

CHARGES  BtTNCUNG 

ScofBng  at  sea  power  In  the  light  of  events  In  Europe.  WlIllamB 
said  the  United  States  was  following  the  same  "bungling  mistakes" 
of  British  politicians  In  still  placing  Its  hopes  In  the  Navy. 

He  demanded  that,  contrary  to  the  President's  announced  plans, 
the  proposed  new  air  armada  be  severed  completely  from  Army  and 
Navy  control  and  be  made  a  separate  unit,  free  of  their  domination. 
He  termed  the  President's  plans  In  this  respect  the  "foolish  British 
policy.  "  and  said  Germany's  great  gains  In  aviation  were  traceable 
to  their  air  arms  having  unhampered  freedom. 

cms    WAR    ABROAD 

"To  support  my  argument  against  President  Roosevelt's  wild 
flight  schedule  for  a  foreign  air  Invasion  of  the  United  States,  I 
offer. "  he  said,  "a  single  Incontrovertible  fact: 

"With  all  their  air  power  the  Germans  could  not  attack  and 
subdue  England  from  air  bases  300  miles  to  500  miles  distant. 
Instead  they  seized  air  tnises  on  the  north  coasts  of  HoUand, 
Belgliim,  and  France- -20  to  100  miles  distant. 

"PANIC    riRST,    THEN    WAR 

"Each  and  every  stage  In  Mr.  Rocsevclfs  fantastic  Itinerary  for 
the  air  invasion  of  America."  he  went  on.  "would  have  to  be  con- 
quered first  and  air  bases  established. 

"The  President  must  know  this — but  apparently  the  pattern  Is, 
panic  flrst  and  then  war. 

"Afisumc  Germany  wins  and  takes  over  British  war  power.  Then 
what?  Would  the  Germans  be  fools  enough  to  send  warships 
against  us.  using  the  same  ships  that  had  failed  the  Brltl.sh?  Non- 
sense; the  United  States  Is  In  no  immediate  danger  of  air  Invasion 
or  any  other  kind  of  Invasion." 

SESS    PtANCS    FOR    EUROPE 

Speaking  of  the  President's  demand  for  haste,  he  stated: 

"I  fear  the  President  wants  airplanes  in  great  numbers  right 
now — to  toes  Into  this  war.  If  he  wants  thousands  of  plane/;  as 
soon  as  he  can  get  them,  without  waiting  to  build  our  air  force 
flrst,  then  production  of  planes  for  Europe  Is  his  goal,  not  the 
defense  of  America. 

"Not  one  penny  for  any  such  system  as  recommended  by  the 
President  for  buying  airplanes  Not  one  penny  until  we  are  sure 
of  a  three-department  national  defense— Army.  Navy,  and  Air.  It  Is 
the  only  means  by  which  we  can  attain  the  security  we  deserve,  and 
for  peace.  Instead  of  panic.  In  the  minds  of  Americans." 

Williams  advocated  a  new  Department  for  Air  be  established  im- 
mediately with  its  own  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  a  Supreme 
Council  of  Defense  be  set  up  with  the  President  at  Its  head  and 
members  drawn  from  the  House  and  Senate. 

Major  Williams'  speech  at  last  rUght's  banquet  at  the  Wlllard 
followed  an  address  by  Mayor  LaOuardia,  of  New  York,  which  closed 
the  3 -day  fortim  held  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  auditorium. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  told  the  session: 

"We  should  know  definitely  what  Is  before  us,"  and  said  It  was 
of  paramount  Importance  to  have  a  definite  plan  before  lunging 
into  a  vast  afr-expansion  program. 

He  advocated  immediate  granting  of  far-reaching  power  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War  to  clear  away  red  tape,  pointing 
out  that  under  the  present  set-up  a  batch  of  201  bombers  ordered 
In  March  of  1939  would  not  be  completely  delivered  until  Septem- 
ber  1941. 


Why  Mislead  the  People? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30, 1940 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  so-called  fireside  chat,  on  last  Sunday 
evening,  evidently  attempting  to  justify  the  expenditure  of 
the  $7,000,000,000  which  have  been  appropriated  for  our 
national  defense  during  the  period  of  his  administration 
made  statements  to  the  effect  that  we  had  certain  muni- 
tions of  war  "on  hand  and  on  order."  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  two.  With  the  $7,000,000,000  we 
should  have  an  abundance  of  war  materials  and  supplies 
on  hand,  because  the  money  has  been  expended.  The 
munitions  of  war,  which  are  "on  order,"  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  as  and  when  delivered.  It  is  truly  a  very  sad  com- 
mentary we  have  to  face  when  the  Executive  bead  of  our 
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Nation  makes  a  fireside  chat  over  the  radio,  taking  the 
people  into  his  confld-nce,  and  then  by  very  adroit  methods 
in  his  statements  attempts  to  leave  the  impression  that  we 
have  military  supplies  and  munitions  in  vast  quantities. 
Yet,  they  are  not  "on  hand."  They  are  not  available  now 
for  use.  They  may  be  "on  order"  for  delivery  at  a  future 
date — but  when?  The  record  shows  that  we  have  on  hand 
only  28  light  and  medium  tanks.  When  we  read  that 
Germany  employed  more  than  3,000  tanks  in  one  engage- 
ment in  the  present  war  In  Europe,  we  really  wonder  what 
the  administration  has  done  with  the  $7,000,000,000  which 
were  appropriated  for  national  defense  in  this  country. 

And,  too.  when  the  President  speaks,  as  he  did  in  his  fire- 
side chat,  taking  the  people  into  his  confidence,  and  at  the 
same  time  attempting  to  leave  the  impression  that  we  have 
much  war  material  on  hand  for  our  defense  of  our  Nation — 
when  in  truth  and  in  fact  a  very  large  part  of  that  material 
Is  just  ordered  and  not  completed,  and  not  paid  for  in  large 
part — that  is  very  misleading.  The  people  want  to  know  the 
facts,  and  they  especially  expect  their  Chief  Executive  to  give 
them  the  facts  about  our  national  defense.  This  is  our  coun- 
try— it  is  not  the  coimtry  of  any  one  man  or  group  of  men, 
and  it  is  not  the  country  of  any  political  party.  The  people 
are  vitally  interested  in  their  country  and  in  their  Grovem- 
ment.  They  want  to  know  the  facts  at>out  their  national 
defense.  They  want  our  national  defense  to  be  strong  and 
adequate,  they  expect  that  every  dollar  appropriated  for 
national  defense  shall  be  used  for  that  specific  purpose  and 
that  they  will  receive  one  dollar  in  value  for  every  dollar 
which  is  spent.  Our  people  want  to  protect  our  country,  our 
people  and  our  institutions,  and  they  do  not  want  their  money 
frittered  away  by  any  group  of  incomp)etent  Army  or  Navy 
officials  or  heads  of  Government  departments.  They  expect 
the  careful  methods  of  business  to  be  employed  in  every  gov- 
ernmental agency;  they  expect,  as  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, that  their  servants  will  use  care  and  good  judgment  in 
our  national-defense  program  and  in  its  expansion,  and  that 
they  will  conserve  the  money  of  the  people  in  every  instance. 
The  people  do  not  want  another  outlay  of  $7,000,000,000.  or 
of  any  sum  of  money,  without  the  full  value  therefor  "on 
hand." 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  to  include 
therein  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Palladium-Item, 
of  Richmond.  Ind.,  on  Tuesday.  May  28.  which  editorial 
follows: 

[From  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item  of  May  28.  1940) 

HE     WAS     NOT     CONVINCING 

During  his  radio  talk  on  Sunday  night.  President  Roosevelt  may 
have  impressed  some  persons  while  discussing  the  equipment  of 
our  Army  when  he  gave  figures  as  "on  hand  and  on  order." 

The  Joker  was  In  that  expression,  "on  hand  and  on  order."  A 
glance  through  the  appended  tabulation  will  show  yoti  how  many 
vital  items  are  "completion  Qgure"  or  "on  order,"  that  is,  to  be 
made  and  delivered  in  the  future,  rather  than  "on  hand." 

This  tabulation  is  of  May  1.  1940.  It  was  provided  by  the  War 
I>'partinent  for  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  use 
while  conalderlng  the  Army  appropriation  bill. 


Item 


AVriAIRrRAFT 

S-inrh  truns 

9i>-imn.  (appropriately  3^  inches)  (runs 

37-ntni.  (approximately  lij  inchesJ  guns 

.SO-calibff  uiachiot:  guas 

Dim't(jr!    ..   

HeiK.^t  flmlere. 

gound  locators _ 

SMALL  ARMS 

S<>miautomatic  rin«\'5  

37-mm.  antitank  guns 

60-rnm.  mortars  

8I-min.  mortars 

.ao-caliber  machine  guns  (pack) 

nXU>-ARTILLEKT   MATERIAL 

75-mm.  (runs,  mcxlemized 

75-mm.  howitx«-r  ifield  and  pack) 

10^  III  m.  howitier  . 

JJft-inm.  (runs,  long-range  (heavy  artillery). 
Wnch  howiiKsr 


On  hand 

Comple- 
tion Ogure 

448 

None 

15 

1,014 

168 

143 

194 

3s.niX) 

3 

1S3 

83 

141 

90 

None 

4 

None 

317 

1,423 

1,(M3 

273 

27« 

801 

240.  .v;9 

i.:is'< 

3.:v5 

9«2 

1,432 

319 

120 

IJU 

Item 


COMBAT  VEIIlCLSa 


PfTiut  cnrs  

Coirbal  cars 

Tanks: 

I.iuht  M2.\4 
Mrdiuui  M2. 


TRACTORS  AND  SPECIAL  ORDNANCE  VEHICLES 


Tractors: 

l.ipht  

M^-dium — 

H.<»vy 

Trucks: 

Small-arms  repair. 

InstruiiK'nt  n/pair. 


RAtLWAT  ARTH.LKRT 

8-inch  railway  gun  and  carriage ... 


AMMUNITION 

Ammunition  bomb: 

.^Oo-iHiund   .-- 

I. »)!»»)- pound -- 

CalibtT  ,:«)  automatic  pistol 

CiililxT   r<)l>all  

37-mni.  tank  and  mtitank 

37nun.  antii»ircr;ift  guns. 

81-mn-.  mortars     .    

7.Vm.  howitwr,  high  explosive 

15.Vmm.  howitzer,  high  explosive — 
8-mch  howitzer,  high  explosive 


On  hand 


485 

114 

10 
18 


93 

3fil 

W 

79 


ENGINEER  CORPS 


Ponton  briilge.  lOton 

Ponton  ri|iii[ifige.  23-ton 

W  atfrpiirifioition  unit      .. 
Searchlight.  fiO-inch  mobile 


Oas  masks 


CHEMICAL  WARPARE 


QUARTERMASTER  CORPS 


Wool  uniform  cloth,  yards. 
Field  ranires 


SIGNAL  CORPS 

Ra.lioset  SCR  1«1 - 

Ka.liosct  .-^CR  171    

Kadlowt  SCK  194    _ 

Wirt-  ifieM  wire)  smiles) 

Kield  ti'li'phones  (miles) 

Detiftor  sots 


None 


11.92S 

<.xv> 

17. 268.  (H)0 

25.28),  000 

75.000 

4A.000 

4.T  1 100 

142.0110 

925.000 

None 


1 
1 
4 

285 


407.fl«J 


None 
5.000 


3<10 

1«.H(« 

1.'..  wo 
None 


Comply 
tion  figure 


1.340 

7:m 

194 


120 
WO 
777 

14fi 
53 


24 


34.924 

14.  .Ml 

73.920.0110 

5.3.  UT.  000 

1. »«.  000 

2.fi24.  (XW 

373.  000 

3H-2.  500 

1.131.000 

29.000 


n 

8 

4.-5 
1.028 


1,  297,  000 


5.  .vm.  000 
667,000 


1.^9 

4<il 

2.  134 

US.  491 

47,603 

183 


In  the  ll^ht  of  thf>se  ofEclal  flt^ures  from  his  own  War  Department 
head,  the  impressive  figures  mentioned  by  Roosevelt  In  his  radio 
addre^js  become  singularly  unimpressive.  There  Is  too  little  on 
hand,  too  much  on  order 

The  future — thcit  future  which  Hitler  seems  to  control  so  much 
by  his  assumption  of  the  Initiative — counts  too  largely  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  prepared  if  and  when  Hitler  attacks  us. 

What  a  deadly  gamble  we  are  in  now— thanks  to  the  failure  of 
President  Rooeevelt  to  bend  every  effort  In  the  years  now  paj^t  to 
have  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  constantly  lncrea.slng 
commensurate  with  the  .steady  growth  of  the  military  power  of 
Hitler — to  have  it  on  hand  instead  of  on  order. 


For  Peace  and  Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  30. 1940 

Mr.  KR.\MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  again  honor  cur 
dead  wlio  gave  their  lives  for  our  Nation  and  peace.  Much 
has  happened  in  this  twentieth  century  to  awaken  our  people 
to  the  thought  of  what  is  ahead,  how  long  it  can  la.st,  and 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  end.  Today  we  find  the  whole  world 
menaced  with  wars  as  terrifying  and  as  devastating  as  any 
the  world  has  ever  known.  We  are  witnessing  unspeakable 
ipersecutions  and  purges  and  whole  lands  of  people  are  facing 
annihilation  and  servitude.  Tu'enty-two  years  ago  we 
thought  that  peace  had  finally  come  to  a  long-troub'.ed  world 
forever,  and  now  again  we  are  witnessing  the  countries  across 
the  sea  in  their  deathly  battle.  The  immediate  aspects  of  this 
immense  subject  of  peace  in  the  world  are  the  questions  relat- 
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Ing  to  what  our  Government  and  our  people  ought  to  do.  and 
what  they  ought  to  refrain  from  doing  under  these  ciicum- 
stances,  in  order  to  insure  against  our  involvement  in  the  war 
in  Elurope  and  also  safeguard  our  security  with  some  thought 
to  the  American  people  collectively,  and  to  do  anything  we 
can  that  is  consistent  with  our  neutrality  laws  for  peace  in 
the  whole  world. 

No  one  can  tell  what  the  final  consequences  shall  be  for 
these  warring  nations  or  what  effect  the  wars  shall  have  on 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  humanity.  We  do  know  that  if  the 
war  is  long  continued  the  result  will  be  devastating  beyond 
comprehension  and  repair.  ;, 

Our  objectives  are  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  upon 
any  other  continent,  to  maintain  peace  at  any  coA,  and  to 
keep  our  Nation  free  from  any  foreign  aggressor. 

During  the  past  7  years  we  have  seen  clN^lization  crumble, 
freedom  become  enchained,  and  the  lust  for  power  become 
dominant.  The  events  of  the  past  year  have  made  the  is.sue 
confronting  mankind  unmistakably  clear.  The  ultimate  con- 
flict of  our  day  is  a  struggle  between  democracy  and  dictator- 
ship, between  enlightenment  and  humraiity  on  one  hand  and 
darkness  and  despair  on  the  other. 

The  dictatorships  are  one  united  menace  to  the  civilized 
world.  The  American  people,  neutral  though  they  should  be 
and  are  in  political  action,  cannot  and  will  not  be  neutral  or 
silent  in  thought.  They  stand  arrayed  against  aggression, 
eager  to  uphold  the  sacred  obligations  of  preserving  humanity 
and  freedom.  The  majority  of  our  people  are  strong  in  their 
opposition  to  our  country  maldng  any  move  that  is  liable  to 
expose  us  to  conflict.  Our  jieople  do  not  want  war,  and  they 
shall  not  have  )4  as  long  as  we  can  stand  and  think  as  one 
people,  the  American  people.  A  gratifying  element  in  our 
favor  is  the  resistance  of  our  people  to  propaganda.  Much  of 
this  propaganda  originates  in  our  own  country,  through  people 
With  selfish  money  interests  for  personal  gain.  Other  comes 
from  well-meaning  but  misguided  people,  who  let  their  sym- 
pathies warp  their  u,sual  good  Judgment.  Much  also  comes 
from  the  European  countries,  who  figure  that  our  participa- 
tion in  their  wars  would  be  to  their  advantage.  Our  people 
are  determined  to  treat  the  present  war  in  Europe  objectively. 
They  are  refusing  to  become  bewildered,  confused,  and  misled 
by  the  devices  and  opportunities  of  those  who  wish  to  see  this 
country  participate  in  war.  Our  people  are  wary  of  foreign 
entanglements  and  insistent  upon  a  real  neutrality,  and  their 
sentiment  shall  reflect  on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  with  all  high  Government  oflBcials. 

Everyone,  regardless  of  party.  Is  of  the  opinion  that  Amer- 
ica's main  objective  is  to  keep  away  from  foreign  entangle- 
ments. Everyone  is  in  complete  accord  on  that  matter,  but 
we  cannot  altcgether  turn  our  backs  on  our  sj-mpathies  for 

the  victims  of  warring  nations,  and  our  hate  for  tyranny,  lust. 
and  abhorrence  of  the  dictatorships  that  have  ground  the 
peace-loving  people  Into  the  earth  of  their  country;  but  we 
must  realize  that  not  our  hearts  but  our  common  sense  shall 
be  our  guide. 

I  rejoice  in  every  action  that  our  Government  has  taken 
recently  in  bt^half  of  mediation  and  peace.  Nothing  can  be 
gained  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  through  war  which  cannot 
be  better  and  more  permanently  achieved  through  peace. 
America  is  enlisted  in  the  cause  for  world  peace.  If  we  were 
at  war,  many  great  sacrifices  would  be  demanded  of  us,  but 
we  are  at  peace  and  we  should  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
necessary  to  win  peacefully  what  war  can  never  bring. 

I  am  for  spending  billions  for  national  defense  and  pre- 
paredness, not  as  a  prelude  to  war,  not  for  weapons,  not  for 
aggression,  but  as  an  insurance  against  invasion  by  any  bel- 
ligerent nation,  and  a  protection  against  sending  any  of  our 
American  boys  to  Europe.  By  being  prepared  to  defend  our- 
selves against  a  menace  that  overshadows  and  threatens 
the  world  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  single  life, 
nor  will  we  suffer  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Czechoslovalua. 
Poland.  Finland,  Norway.  Denmark,  Hollend,  Belgium,  and 
Prance,  all  peace-loving  and  valiant  citizens  whose  courage 
alone  was  insufficient  to  safeguard  and  protect  them  against 
aggression. 


We  also  come  to  the  question  of  doing  onr  honest  best  for 
the  furtherance  of  peace,  and  on  that  question  we  will  all 
agree  that  the  last  25  years  has  showed  us  that  our  participa- 
tion in  any  entanglement  carmot  promote  peace  or  save  de- 
mocracy. Prom  the  great  World  War  of  1914-18  came  com- 
munism, fascism,  nazl-ism;  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  in 
our  country,  too,  also  came  a  post-war  period  of  social  and 
political  stagnation  which  finally  resulted  in  the  financial 
panic  of  1929  and  that  long-drawn-out  period  of  depression 
more  severe  and  prolonged  than  we  have  ever  before 
experienced. 

Let  us  band  together  in  driving  out  the  inner  forces  in  our 
country  that  want  us  to  sacrifice  our  freedom  and  liberty. 
"Isms"  have  no  place  in  this  land — the  land  that  has  been 
built  by  Americans,  for  Americans,  and  shall  ever  be  the  shin- 
ing beacon  of  democracy  and  liberty  in  the  world. 

Oiu'  young  men  shall  be  the  instruments  through  which 
science  shall  develop  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Never  again 
shall  they  be  used  for  the  experimentation  in  the  development 
of  instruments  of  war. 

We  must  follow  a  prudent  and  sensible  course.  We  all 
desire  world  peace.  We  have  shown  evidence  of  that  since 
the  close  of  the  last  war.  The  President  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europ>e,  and  he  has 
made  it  clear  that  our  Government  stands  ready  to  assist  in 
a  just  and  enduring  peace. 

Our  fathers  have  built  our  country  well  and  have  estab- 
lished therein  the  blessings  of  free  society  and  a  productive 
economic  system.  It  is  our  noble  task  to  defend  what  has 
been  reserved  for  us  and  to  go  forward  and  keep  building  for 
those  who  ai'e  to  follow. 

L€t  us  pray  each  day  for  the  restoration  of  peace  through- 
out the  world.  Let  us  pray  for  a  thorough  and  everlasting 
peace.  American  Democracy  is  our  heritage;  we  are  proud 
of  its  freedom,  its  rights,  its  sovereignty.  These  precious 
rights  shall  be  preserved  and  we  shall  not  become  the  subjects 
of  dictators. 

Let  us  thank  God  that  we  are  Americans! 


Appropriations  for  Military  Purposes,  1925-40 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  30,  1940 


STATEMENT  OF   THE   SECRETARY  OP  WAR 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
m.arks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  War: 

War  Department,  May  27,  1940. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  recent  weeks  of  the  appro- 
priations of  moneys  to  the  War  Department  for  lt,8  military 
activities.  In  order  to  afford  you  a  factual  and  long-range  picture 
of  those  national-defense  allotments.  I  enclose  a  tabulation  of 
appropriations  for  military  purposes — as  distinct  from  thoee  for 
the  War  Departments  nonmUltary  civil  activities — covering  a 
period  of  16  fiscal  years.  1925  to  1940.  both  Inclxislve. 

You  will  note  that  during  that  16-year  F>enod  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  military  activities  of  the  Army  totaled  $6,169.- 
300.000.  including  $371,300,000  from  Federal  emergency  funds. 
That  total  includes  not  only  allotments  for  the  Regular  Army, 
but  for  the  National  Guard,  the  Organized  Reserves,  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  the  citizens"  military  training  camps,  and 
other  military  activities. 

Of  that  total  of  $6,169,300,000  It  should  be  noted  that  86  1 
percent — that  Is,  $5.314.774.000 — were  allotted  for  what  are  termed 
recurring  charges  and  improvement  of  plant.  Those  items  include 
pay.  rations,  clothing,  repairs,  research  and  development,  plan- 
ning, construction,  training,  oi>eratlons,  maneuvers,  schools,  and 
similar  activities.  Left  for  expenditure  by  the  War  Department. 
after  those  charges,  were  a  bare  $854,526,000  for  augmentation. 
modernization,  and  replacement  of  arms  and  equipment,  including 
new  aircraft,  spare  engines,  spare  parts,  bombs,  new  tanks,  anti- 
aircraft and  antitank  gunis.  semiautomatic  rifles,  trucks,  tractors, 
field  guns,  machine  guns,  ammunition,  and  similar  materiel. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  of  this  »854.526.000.  $509,900,000  went 
to  the  Army  Air  Corps,  a  comparatively  new,  but  nonetheless 
vital,  branch  of  the  land  forces.  In  other  words,  of  the  total  of 
somewhat  over  six  billions  appropriated  for  the  military  activities 
of  the  War  Department  over  a  per.od  of  16  years,  only  $344,626,000, 
a  bare  5.6  percent,  were  available  for  the  augmentation,  moderni- 
zation, and  replacement  of  arms  and  equipment  for  the  grotmd 
elements  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  these  facts 
It  is  rather  remarkable  to  me  that  we  have  been  able  to  maintain 
any  mobile  ground  army  at  all,  especially  when  It  is  considered 
that  the  ussful  life  of  much  military  equipment,  such  as  tanks 
and  heavy  motor  vehicles,  barely  exceeds  5  years. 

You  will  note  from  the  break-down  that  an  average  of  only 
$21,000,000  per  year  has  been  allotted  for  the  modernization,  motor- 
ization, mechanization,  and  equipment  of  the  Army's  ground 
forces. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  enclosed  tabulation  will  serve  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  prevailing  misconceptions  on  the  military  ex- 
penditures by  the  War  Department  during  the  past  decade  and 
a  half. 

Total   military   appropriations,    1925-40.    Inclusive..  $6,169,300,000 
Total     spent     on     fixed     charges;     food,     clothing. 

housing,  training,  etc 5.314.774.000 


Total  8X)€nt  on  Air  Corps-. 


G54.  526.  000 
509.  900. 000 


344.  626.  000 


Total    left,    spent    on    arms    and    equipment    for 
ground  forces 

16  years)  $344,626,000  ($21,000,000 
32 

24 

le 

8 

Harrt  H.  Woodring. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Appropriations  for  the  Military  Establishment,  showing  approximate 
break-dovm  into  major  functiions,  fiscal  years  1925  to  1940. 
inclusive 


Fiscal  year 


m 


1926.. 
IVJ7.. 

hoo.. 

1<B1.. 
I'JBJ  . 

1933  . 

1934  <- 


1035 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

IMO 

ToUl 

Grand  total. 


RccurrinK  chargps  and 
inipriivement  of  plant: 
Pay.  rations,  clothiiie. 
ri'i»iir!<,  research  ami 
developments,  planning, 
construction,  training, 
oiHTatiuQS,  maneuven, 
schools,  etc. 


Entir* 
Army  de.ss 
Air  Corps) 

(2) 


Air  Corps 

(3) 


Antrm^ntatlon.  mod- 
eni/aiion.  and  re- 
placonient  of  arms 
auJ  equipment: 
This  iniiU'les  now 
aircraft,  spare  on- 
eincs,  spare  parts, 
Ninifw.  new  tanks, 
antiaircraft  and 
antitank  euns.  .oemi- 
autiirnatie  rifles, 
trucks,  tractors,  flelrl 
guns,  machine  f^uivi, 
ammunition,  etc. 


Entire 
Army  Uoss 
Air  Corps) 

(4) 


Air  CoriJS 
(5) 


Total  ap- 
propriation. 
Military 
Estahli.sh- 
ment 


(«) 


$2OK,28r).O0O 
2O2.7i«,0OO 
202,  102.  000 
22i.  268.  01)0 
234.  1 21 ,  000 
249.  "Cfl.  (lOO 

254.  a97.  000 
244.(01,1)00 
23}*.  003.000 
222,  625.  ono 
»  53.  150,  (lUO 
205.  219. «« 

» (5,  300.  000 
241  XK  000 
«  1.3.  9,iO.  000 

255.  KM.  000 
'  23.  7W.  (XK) 
2W.  7><0.  IXK) 
»  37.  AW.  o;* 
294.  010,  (HW 
»  94.  425.  000 
3S0.  <i:«,i)00 
»  29,  2:*}.  000 


$35,398,000 
3H,  95a  000 
37.  Ifi7,  000 
42.  917.  UJO 
4.S.  473.  000 

53.  97.%  OIJO 
fiO.  525.  000 
fiO.  603.  000 
47.217.000 
45.  472.  000 

»iH.  050.  000 

54.  375. 1 KX) 
»2,  100.  IKJO 
57.  284. 000 
"  4.  fi-V).  000 
65,951.000 
»  7.  900.  000 
75.  303.  OiH) 

M2.ti.TO.000 

8I.431.WKJ 

'31.475  (XlO 

222.  .53.3. 1 XK) 

>  fl,  750.  000 


$7.  623.  noo 

12.  244,  OOO 

21,673,000 

4.219.000 

17.  .594,000 

11.502.000 

14.  0h9.  000 

14.  IfiS.  000 

6.617.000 

590.000 

118,000,000 

8.  373,  000 

•500.000 

21121.000 


19.  .538,000 
15.626.000 


30,151.000 
118,033.000 


$4.  699.  000 

7.011.000 

8.  05N.  OOO 

10.  59«.  000 

13.  SI2.  0(K) 

16.  694.  OOO 

17.  9W9.  000 
T6,  203.000 

12.  163.000 
8,  3 13.  000 

«  7,  500.  000 

13,  U33,  000 

30.057.000 
43.  677. 000 


43.291,000 

HmOOO 

202.396.000 


$256. 
261. 
269. 
282. 
311. 
332. 
347. 
335. 
3(M. 
277. 
>96, 
281. 
»8. 
355, 
»  IS. 
3KS. 
»3I, 
417. 

«.T<1 

460. 

»  125. 

9-2:$. 

>39. 


000.0(10 
iKX),  000 
000.000 
000.  (W 
000.  fJOO 
CUM).  Oi)0 
lU).  OlKl 
000.  OOO 
flOO.  000 
()I)U.  ouo 
700.000 
OOO.  000 
900.000 
000.000 
600.  IXH) 
000.  OIK) 
til  W.  000 
000.  000 
600.  000 
000.  01 X) 
900.  OOt) 
000.000 
000.000 


3,944.870.000    1, 024.  .574,  000   336.156,000 
«  358,  735. 000  I      S6.  575,  000    »  18,500, 000 


K2.  400.  000 
'  7,  500,  000 


5.  798.  OOO.  000 
t  371.300.000 


4.303.595.000  1.111,149.000  344,656,000  509, 900. 000  6,  169.  300. 000 

I  I  I  I  I 


The  (rran<l  total  in — 

Column  2  is  6J*.  1  percent  of  the  ?rand  total  In  column  6. 
Column  3  is  IH.  0  percent  of  the  prand  total  in  column  6. 
Column  4  is  5. 6  perrent  of  the  Rrantl  total  in  column  ft. 
Column  5  is    &  3  percent  of  the  grand  total  in  columD  4 


100.  0  percent. 
I  A  total  of  approximately  536,500.000  was  Impounded  and  refunded  in  1904. 
WW  taken  more  or  less  proi>orti(>nately  from  all  activities. 
t  Aiiotments  (rum  Federal  emergency  funds. 


This 


Military  Training  for  C.  C.  C. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  30.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ELKIN'S  (W.  VA.)  INTER -MOUNTAIN 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Elkins  (W.  Va.)  Inter-Mountain  for  May  25,  1940: 

[From  the  Elkins   (W.  Va.)    Intcr-Mountaln  of  May  25.    1940) 

MTLITART    TIIAININCI    FOR    C.    C.    C. 

A  bill  Which  wculd  provide  8  hours  of  training  In  military 
tactics  and  drill  each  week  for  members  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  was  Introduced  in  Congress  yesterday  by  Reprt-sentative 
Ra?«>olph. 

This  proposal  is  not  new.  but  It  Is  especially  impoHant  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is  embarking  on  a  broad  rearmament  program 
which  must  provide  trained  manpower  as  well  as  machines  for 
waging  warfare  Lack  of  trained  enlisted  reserv'es  is  one  of  cur 
admitted  weakne.«.ses  and  in  our  opinion  such  training  for  members 
of  the  corps  would  be  good  for  the  Nation  and  gotsd  for  tbe  boys 
themselves. 

Youths  enrolled  In  the  C.  C.  C.  In  many  Instances  would  be 
called  to  service  in  case  of  war.  regardless  of  their  economic  status. 
In  or  out  of  the  corps  they  would  be  of  military  age.  Called 
Into  the  Nations  Military  Establishment  they  would  find  previous 
training  valuable  indeed. 

There  are  some  who  have  contended  that  such  training  would 
be  in  effect  discrimination  against  poor  boys,  which,  of  course. 
Is  plain  nonsense.  If  war  should  come  rich  and  poor  alike  will  be 
called  to  the  colors.  In  the  case  of  poor  boys  who  would  have 
had  military  training  in  the  C  C.  C  they  would  have  a  diitlnct 
advantage  over  their  wealthy  cousins.  They  would  soon  become 
the  corp>orals  and  sergeants   in   the   new  army. 

Yes.  by  all  means,  give  the  youths  enrolled  In  the  C.  C.  C. 
military  training. 

Proceedings  on  the  Occasion  of  Conferring  Degree 
on  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  by  Oglethorpe  Univer- 
sity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESSES  BY  DR   WILLIAM  STATES  JACOBS   DR   THORNWELL 
JACOBS.  AND  HON    JAMES  A   FARLEY 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  recently  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
versity bestowed  upon  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  The  Postmaster  General  was  presented  for 
the  degree  by  Dr.  William  States  Jacobs,  of  Houston.  Tex. 
The  degree  was  bestowed  by  Dr.  Thornwell  Jacobs,  president 
of  the  university. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  address  of  Dr.  William  States  Jacobs  and 
Dr.  Thornwell  Jacobs  at  the  baccalaureate  exercises.  Atlanta. 
Ga..  May  26.  1940. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  that  the  able,  practical,  and  in- 
teresting address  of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  on  the 
occasion  stated,  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  of  DE.  WILUAM  STATES  JACOBS.  OT  HOtTSTON,  TEX.  IN 
PRESKNTtNG  JAMES  A.  f ABLET.  POSTMASTER  CENTRAL  OF  THE  U.VITED 
STATTS.  TO  THE  PHJCSIDEhfT  AND  BOA&O  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  OCLTTHORPK 
XTNIVniSlT  I 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oglethorpe 
Uulverslty,   on   tills  auspicious  occasion  I  present  for   your   dlA- 
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criminating  favor  a  great  American  clttsen  whom  the  people  of 
this  Nation  have  placed  In  a  class  by  himself  In  the  galEixy  of 
American  political  statesmen. 

It  Is  like  sending  "Owls  to  Oxford"  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
Postmaster  General  James  A.  Parley. 

By  reason  of  his  role  of  tribune  of  the  people,  he  has  put  him- 
self beyond  the  r^ach  of  the  carping  critics  of  pxjlltlcs. 

By  his  adherence  to  the  party  of  the  people  he  has  discarded 
all  armor  but  the  ehlcid  of  faith,  the  breastplate  of  righteousness, 
and  the  sandals  of  peace. 

By  his  choice  of  a  chief  he  has  displayed  a  comprehension  of 
statecraft  that  has  laid  the  foundations  for  an  unparalleled  career 
of  success  In   the   field  of   American  politics. 

By  his  sympathy  he  has  found  favor  with  the  meek  who  will 
ultimately   inherit   the  earth 

By  his  deep  study  of  American  life  he  has  t>ecome  the  political 
seer  of   his   time. 

By  his  radiant  blushe.s^— the  complexion  of  virtue — he  has  left 
no  question   as  to  the  sincerity  and  rectitude  of  his  purposes. 

By  his  masterly  leadership  he  has  twice  carried  the  trailing 
banner  of  dt-mocracy  to  glorious  triumph;  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  American  people  will  crown  him 
with  the  honor  that  he  has  so  generously  sought  for  another. 

By  his  clean,  hlph-minded  nobility  of  character  and  conduct 
he  has  raised  the  profession  of  politics  to  a  height  that  has  left 
his  com  pet  iters  on  the  lowland  of  despair. 

By  his  matchle-ss  .smile  be  has  made  many  a  Republican's  wife 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

For  a  decade  in  American  politics  he  has  done  the  work,  while 
the  honors  have  gone  to  others;  and  all  he  has  gatliered  for 
reward  is  the  privilege  of  reading  the  post  cards  and  the  dead 
letters. 

A  list  of  his  business  activities  reads  like  a  business  directory 
of  a  great  metropolts.  He  has  been  the  president  of  about  every- 
thing but  the  United  State.s  of  Amerlca^ — -and  I  have  it  from 
reliable  authoritative  sources  that  he  might  not  be  averse  to 
that — though  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  anything  on  this 
subject. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  a  word  of  personal  privilege,  I  would 
confess  that  my  only  objection  to  the  third  term  Is  that  It  would 
delay  my  opportunity  to  vote  for  him. 

He  is  an  ex-memt>cr  of  everything  In  New  Tork  State,  except 
the  penitentiary  and  the  asylum,  and  I  am  not  Informed  as  to 
his  purposes  regarding  these 

Universities  and  colleges  have  conferred  honorary  degrees  upon 
him  I  do  not  know  how  many;  but  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
not  stop  until  he  has  a  safe  majority  of  them  He  already  has  as 
many  alphabetical  en'^ignia  as  the  New  Deal,  and  one  wonders 
whether  he  got  the  idea  from  F.  D.  R.,  or  whether  the  New  Deal 
get   the  idea   from   him. 

It  Is  thought  that  these  degrees  have  been  conferred  in  the 
effort  to  get  him  to  divtUge  the  sources  and  substance  of  his 
matchless  political  wisdom;  but  when  wo  remember  that  he  chose 
a  political  career  early  in  life,  and  when  we  remember  his  rare 
ability  to  know  more  than  he  tells,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  crypt  of  civilization  that  bulges  from  his  noble 
brow  Is  sealed  until  he  chooses  to  open  It. 

In  fact.  It  is  said  that  his  academic  career  was  cut  short  by  the 
circumstance  that,  though  he  knew  all  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions, that  the  profe.ssors  asked,  he  was  rot  willing  to  divulge 
them,  not  even  the  source  of  his  knowledge 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Postmaster  General  Parley  should 
receive  the  distinguished  honor  of  a  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  con- 
ferred by  this  great  university 

The  first  is  because  all  America  loves  Jim  Parley,  and  we  want 
him  to  have  anything  that  he  wishes — from  a  white  elephant  to  a 
white  hou.<^e 

He  Is  a  man  of  many  moods  In  one  of  them,  he  Is  the  big.  Jolly 
Jim  Parley.  In  another  he  Is  like  the  sphinx  In  Egypfs  sands  In 
another  he  Is  a  mighty  genius  for  order  and  organization.  In  an- 
other he  Is  a  political  seor.  easily  ranking  with  the  major  prophets. 
In  another  he  Is  the  spark  plug  of  democracy.  In  still  another  he 
is  to  the  Republicans  a  flaming  "blltzkrelg."  scattering  ruin  and 
desolation  over  the  land  While  to  us  Democrats  he  is  like  a 
great,  tall  nngel  standing  In  the  sunlight. 

In  the  name  of  the  countless  millions  of  American  citizens  I 
present  for  the  honor  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  one  who  has 
taught  us  the  law  of  divine  rectitude  in  the  dlfflcult  field  of  Ameri- 
can politics;  who  has  taught  us  the  law  of  loving  kindness  in  the 
field  of  religion;  who  has  taught  us  the  law  of  brotherly  love  in 
the  field  of  human  relations;  who  has  taught  us  equal  rights  to  all 
in  the  field  of  social  Justice:  who  has  taught  us  the  law  of  lit>erty 
In  the  great  battlefield  of  American  statesmanship 

I  afllrm  that  he  Is  a  worthy  succeflBor  to  others  who  have  stood 
in  this  distinguished  presence — such  as  Woodrow  Wilson.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — who  stood  here  and  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  And  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — 
who  stood  here  8  years  ago  and  recelyed  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  and  was  subsequently  made  President  of  the  United 
States. 

And  now.  Mr  President.  I  present  for  that  honor  the  Honorable 
James  A  Parley,  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Executive 
Committee.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet,  statesman.  Christian,  and  friend — a 
normaJ  man  to  an  abnormal  degree     and  may  history  repeat  itself. 


President  Thornwell  Jacobs,  at  the  bacc»laui««te  exerclaea  of 
Oglethorpe  University,  used  the  foUowlng  ciUUon  in  bestowing 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  James  Aloysiua  Parley: 

•The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  James  Aloysius  Parley.  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  genius  in  the  world  of  friend- 
ship and  himian  kindness,  optimistic  and  constructive  political 
leader  in  a  dark  and  desperate  hotur.  Presented  by  Dr.  William 
States  Jacotw." 

ADDRESS  OF  THI   HONORABLE  JAMES  A.   FARLET,   P06TMASTB  OSKKRAL  OF 

THE    UNmro    STATKS 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  war.  one  thing  is  certain:  The  world 
in  w^hlch  we  live  after  the  firing  has  ceiised  will  be  a  new  kind  of 
world.  Old  methods  will  change.  New  tasks  will  confront  us  all. 
To  the  members  of  this  graduating  class,  the  challenge  of  that  new 
world  presents  Itself.  To  you.  then,  as  citizens  of  a  new  world,  I 
offer,  as  ie  i.he  custom,  a  text:  "Take  ye  heed  to  yourselves." 

When  we  are  young,  the  things  that  surround  us  seem  to  be 
permanent  and  indestructible.  What  we  see  Immediately  around 
us  is,  to  us.  the  world.  We  see  our  parents,  and  we  cannot  believe 
that  they  will  ever  prow  old  or  pass  from  our  sight.  We  see  our 
home,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  It  will  ever  change.  We  see  our 
friends,  and  cannot  believe  that  they  will  ever  leave  us  or  grow  away 
from  us  or  forget  the  fine  relationships  we  share.  I  know  this, 
because  that  is  the  way  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young.  I 
dreamed  of  going  away,  of  course,  as  all  boys  do — of  going  away  to 
big  cities,  to  big  work.  But  whenever  I  tried  to  make  these 
visions  definite,  the  big  city  w£is  only  an  enlargement  of  the  town 
in  which  I  lived.  The  work  wis  only  an  enlargement  of  the  work 
I  was  doing.  The  world  that  I  knew  was  my  own  community.  It 
did  not  seem  potelble  that  It  could  change,  or  that  the  world  into 
which  I  might  go  could  be  different,  that  it  would  have  different 
problems  or  wotild  present  unexpected  i:asks.  So.  In  a  sense,  the 
young  truly  live  with  the  past  and  with  the  present.  They  only 
dream  of  the  future. 

With  the  passing  of  years  comes  the  realization  of  how  much  of 
the  world  that  svirrounds  us  changes.  As  we  grow  older  we  become 
more  and  more  conscious  of  the  temporary  character  of  most  things 
that  we  know.  But  the  curious  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  more 
we  grow  conscious  of  change,  the  more  we  seek  for  the  changeless, 
the  permanent,  the  secure. 

This  is  the  greatest  paradox  of  life — that  In  the  midst  of  change, 
fully  aware  that  change  Is  Inevitable,  we  hviman  beings  eternally 
long  for  the  things  that  do  not  change. 

No  doubt  the  students  here  conceive  of  this  university  which  they 
love  as  changeles!,  and  everlasting.  But  It  will  change.  It  will 
grow.  It  will  offer  wider  and  wider  opportunities  for  the  youth  of 
the  future,  and  In  the  process  of  growth  many  of  Its  characteristics 
may  change.  Early  In  the  last  century  brave  and  far-scelng  men 
established  It.  The  young  men  who  graduated  In  those  days  be- 
lieved, too,  in  the  permanence  of  the  thlrj.gB  they  knew.  It  was  their 
college  home — to  remember,  to  revisit,  and  to  love.  But,  as  you 
know,  the  desolation  of  war  came  and  left  Its  trail  of  destruction. 
Of  the  old  Institution,  nothing  that  wa.'i  physical  and  material  re- 
mained. It  vanished.  It  vanished  Just  as  so  many  of  Its  graduates 
vanished,  with  the  flower  of  otir  counti-y,  before  the  terrible  fury 
of  war 

Looking  back  now,  we  know  that  a  university  Is  not  alone  a 
material  thing.  It  Is  a  thing  of  the  spirit.  It  lives  through  every 
crisis,  on  and  on  Into  the  future.  The  spirit  of  Oglethorpe  lived  on 
beyond  Its  physical  destruction.  This  magnificent  Institution  rose 
from  the  ashes,  larger,  more  beautiful,  and  more  capable  of  human 
service     It  rose  again  and  here  It  Is. 

So  the  history  of  this  university  teaches  us  a  great  lesson — the 
lesson  of  the  permanence  of  things  of  the  spirit  despite  the  passing 
of  material  things.  And  as  we  plunge  Into  the  world  of  building  and 
of  destruction,  of  creating  and  undoing  and  re-creating,  we  must 
learn  to  distinguish  between  those  things  that  are  permanent  and 
those  things  that  are  temporary.  In  this  dark  hour  we  must  ask 
ourselves :  What  Is  it  we  must  cherish,  t>eyond  all  things,  in  the 
world  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  mind? 

One  of  these,  most  assuredly.  Is  popular  government — the  right 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  to  choose  those  who  temporarily 
edminlster  the  government.  This  country  has  developed  and  has 
embodied  In  our  Constitution  the  great  Idea  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. We  have  learned,  after  many  vicissitudes,  many  desperate 
differences  of  opinion,  how  to  protect  the  rights  of  local  and  State 
governments,  while  we  are.  at  the  same  time,  developing  our  prestige 
as  a  nation. 

We  have  learned  how  to  be  1  Commonwealth  and  48  Oommon- 
wealths  at  the  same  time.  We  have  learned  how  we  can  and  should 
protect  the  rights  of  the  States  to  choose  their  own  officials,  admin- 
ister their  own  laws,  send  men  of  their  own  choice  to  Congress,  be 
represented  as  they  want  to  be  represented,  and  have  their  special 
problems  presented  in  the  National  Legislature. 

Representative  government  affords  protection  to  minorities.  It 
recognizes  that  complete  and  utter  control  by  the  majority  leads 
to  the  end  of  popular  government.  We  protect  religious  and  politi- 
cal minorities  not  always  because  we  agree  with  them,  but  because 
we  know  that  unless  they  are  protected,  nothing  is  protected.  We 
permit  a  fellow  citizen  to  speak  his  mind  not  because  we  agree  with 
What  he  says,  but  because  we  know  that  if  we  prevent  him  from 
speaking  his  mind,  our  right,  our  freedom  will  ultimately  be 
destioyed. 

We  separate  the  powers  between  Nation  and  State  and  wltbln 
Nation  and  State.     We  recognise  the  distinction  between  executive. 
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legislative,  and  judicial  powers.  These  principles,  established  by  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution,  conceived  by  great  men  out  of  the 
experience  of  centuriee.  are  part  of  the  eternal  heritage  of  America. 
We  must  guard  these  principles,  preserve  them,  and  apply  them  in 
our  day-to-day  dealings  with  the  problems  of  government. 

And  while  I  am  speaking  of  the  separation  of  functions  In  a 
democracy  let  me  add  that  here  in  America,  beyond  any  nation  In 
the  world,  we  have  observed  the  essential  need  for  the  separation  of 
the  church  and  state.  We  can  never  go  far  astray  if  we  remember 
that.  In  the  last  analysis,  certain  constitutional  protections  are 
rooted  in  the  doctrines  that  Christ  taught  while  He  was  on  earth. 
He  taught  us  that  the  individual  has  definite  obligations  to  God  and 
also  to  his  country.  In  the  course  of  long  experience  we  have 
learned  the  importance  of  the  distinction.  We  have  learned  the 
everyday  pertinence  of  Christ's  Injunction:  Render  therefore  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesars  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's. 

A  distinction  exists,  and  properly  exists,  between  the  Institutions 
of  religion  and  the  Institutions  of  free  government.  Yet  the  spirit 
that  a  free  government  shoiild  represent  is  rooted  In  that  deep 
religious  feeling  that  Is  common  to  us  all.  It  Is  rooted  in  the  idea 
that  we  are.  each  of  us.  our  brother's  keeper;  that  a  government 
must  represent  the  human  aspirations  of  the  people  or  It  cannot 
survive:  that  government  must  help  the  afflicted,  lift  up  those  who 
have  fallen,  protect  those  who  are  weak,  give  support  to  those  who 
need  It,  and,  above  all.  develop  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  among  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  people.  A  free  government  must  be  the 
government  of  all  the  people,  and  not  of  a  few.  It  must  serve  them, 
be  responsible  to  them,  and  seek  always  to  move  in  the  spirit  of 
Jiistlce. 

In  the  world  that  is  lying  before  us.  full  of  trials  and  problems 
the  like  of  which  we  have  never  faced  before,  we  must  maintain  the 
Ideals  and  the  leadership  of  the  United  States.  That  Job  will  grow 
harder  as  the  vears  pass.  America  is  strong  But  It  must  grow 
stronger  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  New  World.  With  bitter 
warfare  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  world,  the  hope  of  mankind 
must  be  found  in  the  West. 

It  Is  not  to  speak  In  the  spirit  of  selfishness  to  say  that  we  must, 
as  Columbus  did.  keep  our  eyes  on  the  promise  of  the  western  world 
Nowhere  ha.s  that  been  more  beautifully  expressed  than  in  one  of 
the  poems  of  a  genius  whom  Oglethorpe  gave  to  the  world  Sidney 
Lanier  told  how  the  great  spirit  of  Columbus  held  firm  to  his 
purpose  as,  dav  after  day,  discouragement  shook  his  officers  and  the 
crew  Constaritly  they  begged  Columbus  to  turn  back.  They  told 
him  that.  If  he  persisted,  all  would  be  lost;  that  the  world  Into 
which  they  were  heading  was  dangerous,  trackless,  empty  of  all 
except  terror.  The  one  answer  that  Columbus  gave,  as  Lanier  puts 
It  for  us,  was.  "Our  help  Is  In  the  west." 

These  words  may  well  be  the  sentiment  of  a  stricken  world 
when  the  storm  of  war  Is  past.  When  that  moment  comes  America 
must  be  strong,  must  be  able  to  take  up  her  burdens. 

I  like  to  think  today  of  what  that  great  American.  Woodrow 
■Wilson,  said  on  a  similar  occasion.  Wilson  once  lived  in  this  State. 
There  was.  as  I  understand  it.  a  special  bond  of  sympathy  between 
the  Institution  of  which  he  was  the  head— Princeton  University— 
and  your  own  Oglethorpe.  I  beheve  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
same  rellqlous  ideals  Speaking  before  a  graduating  class  in  his 
last  baccalaureate  address  at  Princeton.  Woodrow  'Wilson  gave  the 
youth  of  that  day  a  message  that  le  full  of  meaning  today 

"There  Is  a  sense."'  he  said,  "•  •  •  In  which  the  spirit  of 
truth,  of  knowledge,  of  hop)e.  of  revelation,  dwells  in  a  place  like 
this.  •  •  •  It  has  made  some  things  certain  for  you.  per- 
manently and  beyond  conjecture.  •  •  •  There  must  be  very 
few  of  you,  if  there  be  any,  who  have  failed  to  get  a  definite 
undoubting  grasp  of  some  things  that  have  here  become  certitudes 
for  you.  •  •  •  Mere  comradeships  and  pleasures  cannot  have 
satisfied  you. 

•'You  must  have  been  fed  upon  something  and  been  nourished. 
•  •  •  You  are  certain  •  •  •  that  there  are  definite  compre- 
hensible practices.  Immutable  principles  of  government,  and  of 
right  conduct  in  the  dealing  of  men  with  one  another.  •  •  • 
You  cannot  be  uncertain  how  it  Is  that  men  come  by  happiness  or 
failure;  you  are  sure  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Justice  and  a 
noble  force  In  men  who  are  righteous  and  love  the  truth;  you  per- 
ceive that  some  governments  are  free,  some  tyrannous  and  cruel, 
that  there  is  a  way  of  freedom  and  of  peace  and  a  way  of  certitude 
and  strife  In  the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  It  Is  all  a  rewarding  study 
of  human  life  In  Its  realities.  In  Its  actual  habit  as  It  lives — that  you 
have  looked  In  the  face  of  life,  very  noble,  very  tragical,  full  at 
once  of  pathos  and  of  hope." 

It  Is  hardlv  necessary  to  add  to  this  message  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
but  I  hope  i  may  be  permitted  to  make  just  one  leist  suggestion 
to  the  members  of  this  graduating  class. 

You  are  to  be  cltltzens  of  a  new  world.  Whatever  the  outcome  of 
these  trials  abroad,  you.  as  citizens  of  that  world,  must  offer  the 
strong  fiber  of  your  hope  and  the  vast  confidence  that  belongs  to 
Americans.  The  most  tragic  of  all  losses  from  this  war  will  be  the 
loss  of  youth,  of  the  able  and  hopeful  and  strong  young  men  who 
will  be  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Their  loss  Is  a  loss  not  to 
their  country  alone,  but  to  the  whole  world.  And  that  loss  puts 
upon  the  youth  of  this  country  greater  and  more  exacting  responsi- 
bilities. 

And  ■o.  go  out  Into  the  world,  make  yourselves  felt,  be  worthy 
citizens  of  the  New  World  Face  the  truth,  however  unpleasant, 
and  tell  the  truth,  however  difficult.  If  you  would  have  loyalty 
Iron  others,  be  loval  to  others  yourself.  Carry  your  responsibilities 
m  Americans  mtist.     Hold  fast  to  the  old  spirit  In  the  midst  of 


changing  times.  Learn  to  distinguish  between  the  things  that  are 
permanent  and  the  things  that  are  temporary.  The  burden  is  your 
burden.  The  responsibility  Is  yoiu  responsibility.  "Take  ye  heed 
to  yourselves." 

Real  Air  Power  for  the  Defense  of  the  United 

States 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28K  1940 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  MAJ.   AL   WILUAMS 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consrnt 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  sj)eech  delivered  by  MaJ. 
Al  Williams  last  night  at  the  National  Aviation  Forum. 

February  28.  1919.  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representative.^  calling  for  a  separate  department 
for  our  Air  Service.  This  was  H.  R.  16195.  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress, third  session. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    AIR    SERVICE 

Since  that  early  day  many  bills  calling  for  a  Department 
of  Defense,  with  .separate  Bureaus  of  Air,  War.  and  Navy,  have 
been  placed  before  Congress  by  numerous  authors  and  in 
varied  forms.  I  am  proud  to  have  pioneered  this  jrgislation 
which  must  some  day  become  the  law  of  the  land.  In  my 
endeavors  I  had  the  hearty  support  of  Gen.  William  Mitchell, 
famous  World  War  aviator.  Now  we  have  the  endorsement 
of  the  daring  and  able  Al  Williams,  airman  known  to  all 
American  aviation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  America,  of  all  ages,  good  evening  I 
have  been  invited  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  air  power 
and  the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  Let  us  devote 
a  moment  to  calm,  reasoned  thinking — worthy  of  Americans  who 
believe  in  themselves,  in  the  destiny  of  this  Nation,  and  In  our 
determination  to  preserve  this  Nation  free  from  the  hysteria  and 
conflagrations  which  today  are  devastating  many  portions  of  the 
world  beyond  our  boundaries  Let  ns  refrain,  therefore,  from 
following  the  all-too-prevalent  practice  of  m:\king  the  gesture's 
for  putting  out  a  fire  by  pouring  gasoline  on  the  flames  With 
Wide-open  eyes  and  cool  minds,  let  us  survey  the  situation 

MEDDLED    IN    INTERNATIONAL    POWER    POLITICS 

I  am  speaking  to  you  as  an  ordin.ary  American  citizen  who 
wants  nothing  from  his  Government  except  peace,  stability,  and 
a  sense  of  security — and  who  is  deeply  worried  becau-^e  for  5  years 
this  administration  has  persistently  meddled  in  international  power 
politics  and.  at  the  sanie  time,  failed  to  provide  an  adequate  national 
defense  system  for  the  country. 

And.  above  all.  I  am  speaking  tonight  because  I  believe  that  It 
Is  the  sheerest  folly  to  paint  a  vision  of  adequate  defense  until  we 
have,  as  the  first  essential,  a  separate  and  indept-ndent  air  force 
which  can  plan,  develop,  and  operate  real  American  air  power 
without  interference  and  restraint  from  the  Army  and  Navy. 

This  recital  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  recrimination,  but  Is 
directly  in  line  with  the  old-fashioned  American  practice  cf 
looking  backward  to  see  where  we  have  been — in  order  to  appre- 
ciate where  we  are — and  where  we  are  going 

KNIGHT    ERRANT    OF    THE    HITMAN    RACE 

This  country  is  not  the  Knight  Errant  of  the  human  race.  The 
blood  of  America  belongs  to  America — to  no  man  or  group  of 
men — and  it  must  not  be  shed  or  mortgaged  again  in  foreign 
wars,  nor  on  foreign  battleflflds.  That  blood  is  for  the  defense 
of  America — to  the  last  drop.  Defense  of  America — her  safety, 
the  peace  of  her  people,  and  the  ideals  for  which  she  stands — can 
never  sanely  be  construed  as  waging  a  war  on  the  battlefronts  of 
Europe,  nor  in  Asia's  zone  of  influence.  As  a  Knight  Errant  of  the 
human  race,  some  men  would  have  the  United  Slates  pose  before 
the  world,  while  the  knight's  armor,  his  sword,  and  his  shield 
are  made  of  tin  and  of  obsolescent  design. 

According  to  military  experts,  about  18  months  of  emergency 
effort  would  be  required  to  equip  and  train  an  American  Army 
competent  in  size  and  power  to  rate  consideration  as  a  first-class 
fighting  force.  Woefully  deficient  In  antiaircraft  guns  of  all 
calibers,  strategic  reserves,  mechanized  and  motorized  equipment, 
and  lacking  even  the  cloth  to  make  uniforms  for  an  army — that, 
fellow  Americans.  Is  the  status  of  the  battle  efflclency  of  the 
United  States  Army. 
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BATTUBHIPS    ARE    NOT    FIT    TO    MZET   imr    WEAPON    OT    AIR    POWER 

The    SecretAry    of    the    Navy.    hlmseU.    has    admitted    that    our 

batUechlps  are  not  fit  to  meet  this  new  weapon  of  air  power. 
After  20  years  to  watch  the  devdopment  of  foreign  air  power — 
»B  It  worked  to  a  position  of  dominance  in  Europe's  skies — the 
Navy  now  reports  to  us.  In  this  crisis,  that  It  must  remodel.  No; 
to  be  safe,  the  Navy  wants  to  scrap  all  our  present  battleships 
and   build  a  new  fleet. 

General  Arnold,  of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps,  says  our 
planes  are  obsolete.  I  am  speaking  prlmarUy  as  an  airman,  and  It 
has  t>een  my  privilege  to  study  Intimately  the  air  power  ol  the 
several  European  nations  now  at  war.  Over  a  period  of  years  I  have 
acquired  first-hand  knowledge  of  their  principles,  organization, 
administration,  policy,  and  air  tactics.  I  have  flown  some  of  the 
foreign  fighting  planes  whose  performances  are  tossing  war-coUege 
textbooks  and  the  tactics  of  sea  power  and  land  power  into  the 
scrap  heap  And  in  confirmation . of  General  Arnold's  appraisal.  I 
say  that  there  is  not  one  squadron  of  American  Army  or  NaN'y  planes 
capable  of  meeting  the  performances  of  the  British  Spitfires  or  the 
German  Mes-serschmltts  and  Helnkels.  In  the  face  of  this  dl-sgrace- 
ful  accounting  cur  politicians  are  following  the  death  march  of 
the  British  admirals  in  preventing  the  full  development  of  real 
American  air  power  by  opposing  the  creation  of  a  unified,  separate 
air  force  Our  aircraft  production  has  been  rrruddled  through  this 
administrations    persistent    dumping    of    everything    to    the    Allies. 

THKOTTUNO  TH«  DEVSLOPICXIVT  OF  BXITISH   AI>   POWER 

The  British  people  first  lost  control  of  the  administrators  of 
their  Government,  and  they  In  turn  lost  control  of  the  army  and 
na\-y  blocs.  These  naval  and  military  blocs  dominating  England's 
rearmament  period— from  1936  to  the  outbreak  of  this  war — went 
overboard  in  buying  battleships  and  the  WTong  kind  of  war  tools, 
and  In  throttling  the  development  of  British  air  power.  The  Brit- 
ish Navy  could  only  see  the  necessity  for  defending  the  air  over 
the  water  around  England.  The  British  Army  could  only  visualize 
the  defense  of  the  air  over  England.  Edward,  Prince  of  Walef ,  upon 
ascending  to  the  throne,  told  England  that  her  first  line  of  defense 
was  no  longer  the  British  Navy  but  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

We  are  confronted  by  coiners  of  dangerous  International  phrases, 
coined  in  subversion  of  the  safety  and  peace  of  America. 

Congress  alone  can  save  us.  and  we  alone — we  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans— can  si^ve  Congress  by  telling  these  representatiws  of  ours 
that  we  are  determined  to  mend  and  put  our  own,  house  In 
order;  that  we  are  demanding  the  formulation  of  a  coordinated 
natlonal-defen.se  system— competently  organized,  administered. 
and  adequately  equipped  to  protect  this  country — and  above  all, 
a  unified  air   force,   free  from   Army  and  Navy  domination. 

THE    GALLANT     SPIRIT     OF     GENERAL    BU-LT     MTTCHELL 

The  complete  answer,  as  I  see  It.  Is  (and  I  can  almost  feel 
the  gallant  spirit  of  General  BUIy  Mitchell  at  my  shoulder  as 
1  say  these  words*  :  The  United  States  must  have  a  .separate 
air  force  under  a  three-way  Department  of  National  Defense — 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  The  developooent  of  true  American  air 
power  must  no  longer  be  left  in  the  Jealous  hands  of  the  land 
Army  and  the  sea  Navy  and  politicians.  To  do  so  is  to  court  the 
present  plight  of  England,  and  eventual  disaster.  Remember 
these  words — becavise  words  of  similar  import  were  sp)oken  by 
the  airmen  of  England  time  and  again  to  the  politicians  of 
Ehgland.  but  these  politicians  all  wanted  more  billions  for  war- 
ships They  got  the  hllllons  and  England  got  the  warships — 
Instead  of  the  air  power  she  needs  today  to  defend  herself 
against  the  air  power  invader.  Of  course,  the  President  tells  you 
we  need  mere  warships — and  some  air  power  dominated  by  war- 
Ship  people  The  President's  information  came  to  him  second- 
hand My  information  as  to  what  air  power  could  and  would  do 
was  acquired  first-hand — and  much  of  it  from  the  cockpits  of 
foreign  war  planes.  And  that  cockpit  experience  was  shared  by 
none  of  his  advisors 

NKW    WINCED    WAS    MACHTNEBT 

Of  course,  the  President  cannot  see  the  new  winged  war  ma- 
chinery If  he  depends  UF>on  advisors  who  are  blinded  with  war- 
ships, and  blinded  as  was  Prime  Ministers  Baldwin,  Chamber- 
lain, and  Churchill.  Loose-thinking  men  tell  you  of  the  war- 
time weaknesses  In  a  democracy,  compared  to  the  dictatorships. 
That  Is  falsehood.  The  weakness  of  Erigland  in  air  power  at  this 
moment  was  not  created  in  wartime.  It  waa  created  In  peace- 
time by  political  lobbies  refusing  to  permit  the  nation  to  prepare 
for  the  future.  Democracy  Is  not  on  trial — It  is  these  weak  lead- 
ers of  democracy  who  are  on  trial.  What  has  the  form  of  govern- 
ment got  to  do  with  selecting  the  right  or  the  wrong  kind  of 
war  tools?  Absolutely  nothing — and  the  excuse  Is  a  red  herring 
to  cover  political  falsehood 

The  American  first  line  of  national  or  hemispheric  defense  is  to 
be  found  in  American  air  power — not  in  warships,  and  not  In  the 
two  tiny  air  services  which  act  as  messenger  boys  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Such  messenger  boys,  under  competent  management  abroad, 
have  developed  the  capacity  of  destroying  their  one-time  masters. 
We  must  now — and  God  knows  the  reason  is  clear — merge  our  two 
air  services  Into  a  separate  department  and  permit  the  airmen 
of  America  to  work  out  the  destiny  of  real  power  in  the  air  for 
the  protection  of  this  country. 

FAIL  CUE  OP  BRTTISH  SEA  POWEE 

The  failure  of  British  sea  power — the  greatest  sea  power  in  the 
world — to  cut  the  Hue  of  German  sea  communications  thiough  the 
Skagerrak  because  of  German  air  power  was  the  death  knell  of 
sea  power  as  any  nation's  first  line  of  defense.  This,  with  the 
complete  dominance  of  air  power  over  the  present  t)attle  fronts  of 


Europe,  gives  conclusive  evidence  that  no  army  on  the  land  and 
no  fleet  on  the  sea  can  move  with  siifety  within  the  range  of  air 
power  unless  control  of  the  air  over  the  combat  zone  is  first  estab- 
lished. These  factual  lessons  must  be  Incorporated  lmmedlat«ly 
in  our  own  national  defense,  and  this  is  no  time  for  half  measures 
nor  compromise. 

A   DEPARTMENTAL  STSTTM   OP  NA"nONAL   DETENSS — ARMT,   NAVT,   AND   AXB 

We  must  have  a  departmental  system  of  national  defense — Army, 
Navy,  and  air — the  civilian  leaders  of  each  to  be  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  We  need  a  supreme  council  of  defense,  headed 
by  tht^  Executive,  with  members  of  this  council  draw^n  from  the 
Senate  and  from  the  House  of  Repres<?ntatlves.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  United  States  would  revert  to  the  American  way  of  doing 
business,  with  the  President  and  Oongress  Jointly  formulating  the 
foreign  policy — peace  or  war — the  supreme  council  of  defense  In- 
terpreting that  policy  and  the  Joint  board  of  secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  air  applying  that  Interpretation.  These  things 
can  and  must  be  done — now. 

Under  the  system  of  a  separate  air  force,  the  main  striking 
power  of  America  in  the  air  will  be  coordinated  under  a  single 
command 

Air  power  dominates  the  European  War  and  spells  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat.  None  but  the  politically  blind  could  fall 
to  see  this.  None  but  the  blind  .-"Uld  refuse  to  recognls^e  that 
air  power  already  has  relegated  lan-l  and  sea  power  to  secondary 
positions  In  this  war.  None  but  those  who  will  not  see  cotild 
refuse  the  prime  lesson  of  this  war:  the  need  for  alrpower.  built 
and  administered  as  an  Independent  arm  of  national  defense, 
comparable  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

AIRPLANES    TO    TOSS    INTO    THIS    WAH 

The  President  knows  all  this — but  I  fear  that  the  President 
wants  airplanes  in  great  numbers  right  now — to  toss  into  this  war. 
If  he  wants  thousands  of  planes  els  soon  as  he  can  get  them — 
and  without  waiting  to  build  an  air  force  first — then  production 
of  planes  for  Europe  is  his  goal — not  the  defense  of  America. 

A  Congressional  Committee  should  be  formed  immediately  by 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  constitutional  responsibilities  of  formu- 
lating a  modernized  national -defense  policy  by  providing  a  three- 
way  plan  for  Army-Navy-Air  Departments. 

We  have  time  to  do  this,  and  now  is  the  time. 

OCEANS    ARE    STILL    VITAL    FACTORS 

Oceans  and  extended  lines  of  communication  are  still  vital 
factors  m  modern  warfare.  President  Roosevelt's  panicky  flight 
schedule  for  the  air  invasion  of  America  is  ridiculous,  worthy  of 
Hollywood  and  certainly  not  of  the  White  House.  Four  hours 
from  Greenland  to  Newfoundland.  5  hours  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
then  6  hours  to  New  England.  As  an  airline  commercial  schedule 
those  figures  might  be  stistalned.  but  given  to  us  as  the  flight 
schedule  of  an  air  invasion  of  America,  they  are  deceiving  and 
panic-creating  for  ordinary  people  who  the  President  knows  are 
not  able  to  Interpret  them. 

Such  figures,  creating  panic  and  terror,  are  expected  to  induce 
peace-loving  Americans  to  plunge  into  this  conflict  now.  In  the 
belief  that  they  would  be  forestalling  some  future  disaster. 

FANTASTIC    ITINERAHT    FOR    AIR    INVASION 

To  support  my  argument  against  President  Roosevelt's  wUd 
flight  schedule  for  a  foreign  air  invasion  of  the  United  States, 
I  offer  a  single  incontrovertible  retison.  With  all  their  air  power. 
the  Germans  could  not  attack  and  subdue  England  fiom  air  bases 
300  to  500  miles  distant.  Instead,  they  seized  air  'bases  on  the 
north  coasts  of  Holland.  Belgium  and  Prance — 20  to  100  mUes 
from  the  coast  of  England.  E^ch  and  every  stage  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
fantastic  Itinerary  for  the  air  invasion  of  Acnerica  would  have  to 
be  conquered  for  the  establishment  of  major  air  bases  for  the 
enemy  attempting  the  Job.  The  President  must  know  this — but 
apparently  the  pattern  Is  panic  flrat.  and  then  war. 

Assume  that  Germany  wins  and  takes  over  British  seapower. 
Then  what?  Would  the  Germans  be  fools  enough  to  send  war- 
ships against  us  and  our  air  power  (if  we  liad  air  power),  using 
the  same  ships  that  had  failed  for  the  British  against  German 
alrpower?  Nonsense!  The  United  States  is  In  no  Immediate 
danger  of  air  Invasion,  or  any  other  kind  of  military  or  naval 
Invasion. 

NONSENSE    AND    B.KSTLSSS    PANIC 

We.  therefore,  have  time — time  to  provide  a  competent  air  de- 
fense— but  no  more  time  for  nonsense  and  baseless  panic,  no  more 
time  for  shipping  aircraft  to  the  Allies  by  men  who  are  more 
Interested  in  helping  the  Allies  in  licking  Germany  tlian  In  saving 
the  United  States. 

With  real  air  power  we  could  treat  any  Invader  of  our  shores  or 
the  shores  of  any  of  the  Americas  to  a  series  of  Skagerraks  and 
Norways.  If  they  (whoever  they  might  be)  should  attack  Central 
or  South  America,  what  would  our  defense  be?  If  the  attack  Is  by 
air.  will  we  invite  disaster  and  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with 
warships?  That  would  be  folly,  after  what  we  have  seen  happen 
in  Europe.  Is  it  not  sensible  that  our  defense  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere  should  be  attempted  with  an  overwhelming  air  power 
that  America  can  and  must  build — an  air  power  that  will  strike 
and  return  home  in  far  less  time  than  warships  would  require  to 
reach  a  distant  scene  of  action.  Air  power  has  a  m'Sst  dominant 
place  as  an  Independent  factor  In  the  hemisphere  defense  as  well  ae 
in  the  national  defense  of  America. 

LACK  OF  VISION  IS  COSTING  ENGLAND  THE  WAR 

British  bca-navy  admirals  and  land-army  generals  resisted  tbe 
full  development  of  British  air  power,  and  their  lack  of  vUlon  la 
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costing  England  the  war  and  killing  thousands  of  men.  Plans  and 
time  build  air  power— not  money.  All  the  $18,000,000,000  of  gold 
In  Kentucky  cannot  produce  one  expert  airman  or  one  additional 
plane  for  America  tomorrow  morning.  The  air  is  an  atmospl^ric 
ocean.  Ita  machinery  and  navigation  are  complicated,  and  mastery 
of  them  Is  no  matter  f^r  part-time  careers  We  are  safe  against 
air  invasion  now.  Who  dares  say  how  long  this  immunity  will  last? 
Shall  we.  therefore,  wait  until  that  immunity  is  actually  dissolved 
before  we  organize  to  provide  full  experts  and  competent  machin- 
ery— both  of  which  are  only  possible  under  another  department  of 
national  defense? 

AIR   POWIS   BEAT  THEM   TO  THE   FDNCH 

When  the  Allies  contemplated  opening  up  Norway  as  a  new 
theater  of  war  with  preponderant  sea  power,  air  power  beat  them 
to  the  punch.  When  the  Allies  pressured  Italy  with  sea  power, 
land  power,  and  some  air  power,  the  Italian  counterthreat  of  real 
air  power  stymied  the  Allies. 

No  matter  where  we  look,  air  power  holds  the  trump  cards.  This 
Is  a  fact,  not  a  theory. 

The  United  States  can  build  American  a!r  power  only  by  en- 
trti^tlng  its  development  to  specialists  and  freeing  those  specialists 
from  service  and  party  politics.  From  the  lessons  of  this  war,  sea 
power  never  will  be  used  again  by  sane  commanders  within  the 
range  of  shore-based  aircraft.  And  under  a  three-department 
system  of  defense,  our  strategy  should  be  shaped  to  fit  this 
startUngly  clear  picture. 

If  England  loses  this  war,  there  will  be  but  two  sizable  sea  fleets 
left  In  the  world,  ours  and  that  of  the  Japanese.  The  Germans  never 
Will  get  the  British  Fleet.  That  sea  fleet  will  be  destroyed  in  the 
English  Channel  attempting  to  prevent  air  Invasion  of  England  or 
It  will  be  distributed  to  the  several  British  Dominions,  where  it  will 
be  beyond  the  range  of  major  aircraft  concentrations. 

OtJK  FIRST  NEED  DEVELOPMENT  OF  REAL   AMERICAN    POWER 

But  let  US  never  lose  sight  of  our  first  need,  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  real  American  air  power,  for  which  airplanes  are  the  last 
thing  to  be  provided.  A  national  air-defense  policy  must  come 
first — to  lay  down  the  principles  of  our  needs,  which.  In  every  event, 
must  encompass  a  separate  and  unified  air  force.  Prom  there  on  we 
will  need  research — aeronautical  research — to  find  out  what  kind  of 
airplanes  and  engines  must  be  built.  We  will  need  a  flight-training 
program  under  air-force  direction  to  fit  the  selected  ships  and  the 
tactics  necessitated  by  these  ships  Then — and  only  then — comes 
the  mass-product*on  program,  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  build- 
ing air-power  machinery  In  great  quantities.  These  are  the  three 
timing  gears  of  air  power:  (1)  Research,  (2)  pilot  training,  and  (3) 
production.  Let  one  of  them  falter  and  air  power  becomes  air 
confusion. 

An-POWER  LESSONS  IN  THIS  WAR 

I,  for  one,  resent  the  warning  that  "the  American  people  must 
recast  their  thinking  about  national  protection."  I  maintain  that 
It  Is  the  President  who  must  recast  his  thinking  about  national  pro- 
tection. We  see  air-power  lessons  in  this  war,  but  we  can  do  nothing 
about  Incorporating  these  lessons  into  our  national-defense  system. 
That  is  the  President's  Job  and  the  Job  of  Congress.  The  President 
is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  this  Nation.  He  knew 
Germany  was  building  600  planes  a  month  in  1938 — and  he  did  not 
then  warn  America  to  do  likewise.  His  recent  hope — publicly  inter- 
preted as  a  recom.nendatlon— for  50,000  airplanes  has  only  confused 
the  minds  of  laymen  and  experts  alike  "Ship  for  ship,"  he  claims 
for  our  Navy,  "otirs  are  equal  to  or  better  than  those  of  any  foreign 
power." 

Again  I  say.  Then  what?  Are  our  .ships  better  able  to  stand  up 
to  air  attack  than  the  warships  of  England?  Certainly  not.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself  admits  that  they  are  not.  Those 
50,000  airplanes — certainly  we  cant  pay  for  them  out  of  the  last 
emergency  request  to  Congress  Those  50.000  planes  would  cost 
between  eight  and  ten  billion  dollars,  and  if  we  started  to  build 
50.000  airplanes  right  now  what  kind  would  we  build?  Our  research 
facilities  are  puny  when  compared  to  those  of  Germany,  and  that 
Is  the  starting  point  to  air  power — research. 

nrrr  thottsand  fuanxs — who  woxjld  handle  theh' 

But  even  if  we  had  50.000  airplanes,  who  would  handle  them,  and 
who  would  handle  the  half -million  men  necessary  to  fly  and  service 
them?  The  Army  or  Navy  certainly  couldn't  do  that  Job  since 
they  evidently  are  unable  to  handle  their  own  problems  now. 

It  Is  a  blinding  flash  of  the  obvlotis  that  we  need  an  entirely 
new  department  of  national  defense  to  handle  the  air  power  of 
the  proportions  now  under  discussion.  If  we  had  a  competent 
air  department  today,  and  had  only  10  airplanes  in  each  category, 
superior  or  even  comparable  to  the  warplanes  of  Europe,  we  then 
wou'd  be  10.000  times  better  off  than  we  are  right  now.  At  least, 
wc  would  have  otir  homework  done  and  we  would  be  ready  to  move 
toward  acquiring  real  American  air  power.  Then — only  then — 
would  we  be  In  position  to  talk  in  terms  of  mass  production. 
msT — pmoviDiNC  an  American  air  forcs 

But  of  what  avail  Is  logic  or  reason?  The  Allies  don't  want  our 
Army  or  Navy.  They  want  our  airplanes — to  make  good  their  neg- 
lect to  see  the  light  we  are  trying  to  make  Mr  Roosevelt  see — now. 
and  they  want  those  planes  right  now.  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  to 
give  them  airplanes  right  now— without  first  providing  an  American 
air-force  organization  for  the  permanent  air  defense  of  America. 

The  airplanes  are  for  Europe.  Additional  proof  of  this  U  to  be 
found  In  the  recommendation  of  Senator  Pepper  (who  has  been 
close  to  the  admlnlsUatlon )  to  turn  our  present  United  States 
Army  Air  Corps'  planes  now  In  active  service,  over  to  the  Allies. 

We  have  been  inarticulate  too  long;  It  is  time  for  the  real  blood 
ot   America   to   take  stock  of   these    men   who   are   running   our 


Government,  and  to  demand  that  they  free  themselves  from 
bureaucratic  prejudices  and  taboos,  and  heed  the  lessons  of  domi- 
nant air  power  which  are  being  so  cruelly  taught  In  Europe  today, 

KEEPING    AMERICA    OITT    OF    WAR 

Stand  up  America  Stand  on  your  feet,  and  make  known  your 
demands  for  actually  keeping  America  out  of  war  and  building  a 
modernized,  efficient  national-defense  system,  which  will  cause 
any  potential  foreign  aggressor  to  shudder  at  the  prospect  of 
attacking  the  United  States  For  this,  all  our  resources  and  our 
blood.  I  am  speaking  directly  and  forcibly  because  I  saw  BritLsh 
politicians  throttle  and  mismanage  the  development  of  air  power 
and  bring  England  to  her  present  crisis — short  on  alrpower. 

THE    RETURN    OF    THE    LOCtTSTS 

Not  one  penny  for  any  such  system  as  recommended  by  the 
President  for  buying  airplanes — since  this  system  is  typical  of  the 
years  eaten  by  the  locusts.  And  not  one  penny  until  \rj  are  sure 
that  with  a  three-department  national  defense — Army.  Navy,  and 
air — the  return  of  the  locusts  will  be  prevented.  Real  American 
air  fKjwer  i.s  possible  only  under  such  a  system,  and  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  our  so-called  "mystic  security  "  can  be  converted 
into  the  actual  security  we  deserve  for  the  safety  of  America,  and 
for  peace,  instead  of  panic,  in  the  minds  of  Americans. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28>.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE   CHICAGO   DAILY   TIMES 


Mr.  MTNTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Times  of  May  28,  1940,  entitled  "Prepared- 
ness and  Partisanship." 

There  being  no  obj^^ction,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Chicago  Dally  "Hmes  of   May  28,   1940] 
Preparedness  and  Partisanship 

President  Roosevelt's  "fireside  chat"  Sunday  night  was  In  effect 
an  accounting  to  the  Nation  of  his  administration's  stewardship 
of  our  national-defense  forces  To  all  but  the  most  partisan  the 
accounting  was  satisfactory  Our  military  and  naval  strength  is 
still  far  from  what  it  should  be.  But  we've  come  a  long  way  In 
the  right  direction  since  1933. 

Since  President  Roosevelt  took  office,  here  Is  what  has  been 
done  for  our  national  safety: 

The  Army  has  been  increased  from  122.000  men  and  officers  to 
approximately  240,000, 

The  Navy  personnel  has  been  Increased  from  79,000  men  and 
officers  to  145.000 

The  Navy  has  commissioned  or  laid  down  215  new  warships. 
Including  actually  now  in  use  12  cruisers.  63  destroyers  26  sub- 
marines. 3  aircraft  carriers.  2  gunboats,  7  auxiliaries,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  craft. 

Naval  aircraft  have  been  increased  from  1.127  to  2.892  In  use 
or  ordered 

Army   aircraft   actually   purchased   since    1933    number    5.640. 

Antiaircraft  guns  on  hand  or  ordered  have  Increased  from  353 
to  more  than  1.700  Infantry  mortars  have  Increased  from  24 
to  1.600.  tanks  from  48  to  1.700  either  in  use  or  being  con- 
structed. 

Those  figures  and  the  others  cited  by  the  President  answer 
those  who  have  prattled  about  the  waste  of  billions  In  national- 
defense  funds.  Far  from  having  nothing  to  show  for  our  money. 
we  have  the  strongest  peacetime  Army  and  Navy  In  history^ 
Inadequate  though  they  may  be. 

WHAT     THE     PRESIDENT     MIGHT     HAVE     SAID 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  make  the  political  capital  of  thes« 
facts  which  he  could  have  had  he  been  Inclined  to  adopt  the 
tactics  used  by  his  bitterest  critics.  He  did  not  point  out  that  it 
was  under  three  successive  Republican  administrations  that  our 
Military  Establishment  was  allowed  to  decline  to  the  point  of  a 
national  disgrace.  He  did  not  mention  that  It  was  a  Republican 
administration  which  sank  our  newest  and  finest  warships,  and 
Republicans  who  allowed  the  rest  of  the  Navy  *o  slump  far  below 
the  point  of  safety. 

Nor  did  the  President  mention  that  it  was  the  omniscience  of 
a  Republican,  the  late  Senator  Borah,  which  was  responsible  for 
our  failure  to  amend  the  Neutrality  Act  a  year  ago.  Earlier  amend- 
ment might  have  postponed  the  outbreak  of  war.  Surely  the  Allies 
could  have  been  better  prepared. 
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The  talk  was  that  of  the  leader  of  a  united  American  people.  In 
the  care  with  which  he  abstained  from  reproaching  those  guilty 
of  irresponsible  criticism  of  his  leadership,  there  was  a  devastating 
reply  to  their  ml.srepresentations. 

For  those  who  accuse  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  seeking  to  destroy  private 
Industry  the  reply  was  adequate:  "We  are  calling  on  men  now 
engaged  in  private  indvistry  to  help  us  In  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram. •  •  •  Prlvat*  Industry  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
providing  the  best,  speediest,  and  most  efficient  mass  production  of 
which  it  is  capable." 

In  those  same  words  was  the  answer  to  such  malcontents  as 
Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  who  have  been  uttering  shrill  cries  of  anguish 
over  the  administration's  failure  to  secure  the  aid  of  practical 
industrialists. 

THE   HOME  FRONT  STTLL  COMES  FIRST 

To  those  who  have  called  the  President  a  warmonger,  have  ac- 
cused him  of  seeking  to  drag  us  Into  the  European  conflict,  the 
lie  was  Riven  by  Mr  Roosevelt's  declaration  of  continued  devotion 
to  the  domestic  social  objectives  of  his  administration.  No  Presi- 
dent seeking  to  lead  the  Nation  Into  war  would  be  concerned  over 
maintenance  of  the  wage-hour  law,  the  protection  of  organized 
labor,  social  security,  housing,  and  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources 

Mr  Roosevelt's  attitude  Sunday  night,  as  it  has  been  ever  since 
"total  war"  broke  out  abroad,  was  In  striking  contra.st  to  that  of 
his  political  enemie.s.  He  has  had  every  opportunity  to  take  political 
advantage  of  the  t-mergency.  Yet  he  has  bo  carefully  refrained 
from  so  doing  that  his  opponents  have  been  driven  to  Impute  to 
him  those  things  which  he  might  have  done  had  he  chosen  to 

Because  the  President  might  have  dealt  a  blow  to  Republican 
opposition  by  forming  a  coalition  Cabinet,  his  enemies  have  accused 
him  of  attempting  to  do  it,  although  he  Invited  no  Republican 
to  Join  the  Cabinet.  Because  he  could  use  the  emergency  to  cinch 
his  renomlnatlon  for  a  third  term,  they  have  accused  him  of  doing 
so,  although  he  has  maintained  precisely  the  attitude  he  has  kept 
for  the  past  2  years  Because  their  party  almost  ruined  our  national 
defense,  and  pooh-poohed  every  warning  of  the  President,  the  Re- 
publicans seek  to  blame  him  for  our  unpreparedness 

In  contrast  to  the  President's  behavior,  that  of  his  die-hard  critics 
has  been  a  shabby  spectacle.  Neither  their  own  cause  nor  the 
Nation's  is  being  served  by  such  tactics. 
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HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OK  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  30  {leffi^lative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    WALTER    LIPPMANN 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  Walter 
Lippmann's  column,  published  In  this  morning's  Wa.shington 
Post,  entitled  "For  the  Immediate  Defense  of  American  In- 
terests." the  most  striking  paragraph  of  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  following: 

How  many  more  technically  scrupulous  neutrals  must  be  de- 
stroyed before  we  understand  that  we  are  living  in  a  time  when 
security  does  not  depend  upon  the  favor  of  others  but  solely  and 
absolutely  upon  the  power  to  resut  aggression? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article  published  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Port  of  May  80,  1940) 

rOS  TUK  Uf  MEDIATE  DETCNSS  OT  AMERICAN  INTERESTS 

(By  Walter  Uppmann) 

The  Nation  must  not  be  misled  Into  thinking  that  its  task  is 
to  prepare  Itself  to  defend  Its  vital  Interests  at  some  unknown  time 
in  the  future  when  we  have  managed  to  organize  the  capacity  to 
produce  4.000  planes  a  month.  Time  is  not  oxir  ally.  We  lost 
that  ally  of  ours,  namely  the  time  which  democracies  need  In 
order  to  muddle  through,  when  we  refused  to  lift  a  flnger  to  pre- 
vent the  war  and  when  later  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  a  stiff  and  stupid  neutrality  Whether  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  as  yet  realized  it  or  not,  America 
has  already  suffered  a  tremendous  defeat.  It  Is  a  defeat  which 
can  be  redressed  But  It  can  be  redressed  only  by  enormous  cour- 
age, unflinching  sacrifice,  and  the  utmost  lucidity  and  wisdom  In 
our  leaders. 

The  vital  Interest*  of  America  have  to  be  defended  now — In  the 
next  days  and   weeks — and   by  the  means   now   at  our   disposal. 


Let  no  one  throw  up  his  hands.  They  can  be  defended.  But  flrst 
of  aU  the  air  must  be  cleared  of  the  panic  which  has  paralysed 
us  for  2  years — a  panic  born  of  Ignorance  of  the  stniteglc  position 
In  the  world,  and  then  assiduously  nurtured  by  native  demagogs 
and  foreign  agents.  I  mean  the  panic  about  sending  our  boys  to 
Europe.  This  panic  Is  now  and  always  has  been  absolutely  ground- 
less because,  every  other  consideration  apart.  It  has  always  been 
Impossible  In  this  war  for  us  to  raise,  train,  and  equip  a  great 
army  and  convoy  It  to  Europe.  But  the  unreal  fear  that  we 
might  have  to  do  this  Impossible  thing  has  totally  blinded  the 
mass  of  the  American  people  to  the  things  that  they  have  the 
greatest  reason  to  fear.  And  it  has  Inhibited  them  from  doing 
the    necessary    and   effective    things   to   protect    themselves. 

There  Is  no  time  left  for  the  muddleheadedness  which  prevents 
us  from  seeing  that  American  vital  Interests  have  to  be  defended 
now  and  with  the  means  now  at  our  disposal.  This  can  be  done 
if  the  back-seat  drivers  who  have  got  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  will  quit  screaming  hysterically  and  will  behave  like 
men. 

The  means  at  our  disposal  are  the  Immense  potential  resources 
of  this  hemisphere.  But  these  resources  will  count  no  more 
than  the  Immense  potential  resources  of  the  British  and  French 
Empires,  or  the  Immense  potential  resources  of  Russia,  or  of 
China,  imless  we  demonstrate  at  once  that  we  mean  to  organize 
these  resources  and  that  we  know  how.  No  one  Is  going  to  be 
In  the  slightest  degree  Impressed  by  blue  prints,  promises,  and 
boasts,  neither  the  Allies,  who  will  be  measuring  their  capacity  to 
resist,  nor  the  coalition  of  their  enemies,  who  will  be  measuring 
their  capacity  to  exploit  totally  the  victory  which  they  think  is 
In  sight.  For  we  must  understand  at  once  that  there  are  degrees 
of  resistance  and  conquest;  that  the  degree  of  resistance  and 
conquest  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  America; 
and  that  the  task  of  defending  tlie  vital  Interests  of  the  American 
hemisphere  consists  In  acting  now  to  prevent  a  total  catastrophe 
In  Europe  and  Asia — while  we  Insure  ourselves  as  best  we  can 
against  the  worst  that  can  happ<;n. 

The  only  decisive  means  of  action  Immediately  at  our  dlspoaal 
consists  of  the  very  genuine  resjaect  which  every  nation  has  for 
our  potential  power.  Nobody  in  Europe  respwcts  our  present 
military  p>ower.  Notxxly,  to  be  ciulte  candid  with  ourselves,  now 
respects  our  capacity  or  our  will  to  make  ourselves  formidable; 
for  universally  it  is  believed  that  our  public  men  are  intellectually 
lazy  and  uninformed  and  on  th(,  whole  not  very  public-spirited, 
and  that  as  a  people  we  have  been  softened  and  corrupted  by 
sentimentality  and  materialism.  Yet  In  order  to  defend  our  vital 
Interests  we  need  above  all  other  things  to  make  ourselves  re- 
spected. But  this  cannot  be  done  by  appropriations  and  com- 
mittees. We  are  dealing  with  governments  and  peoples  who  will 
not  be  deceived  by  the  gestures  which  still  deceive  us.  They  have 
made  all  those  gestuies  themselves,  and  they  know,  better  than 
our  people  know  as  yet,  what  they  are  worth. 

What  they  will  be  watching,  and  the  only  thing  which  will  tna- 
press  them  in  the  great  showdown  which  Is  impending.  Is  whether 
or  not  we  have  learned  the  lessons  of  Europe  and  are  prepared  to 
apply  them,  or  whether  we  have  to  make  all  the  mistakes  all  over 
again  all  by  ourselves.  Only  we  shall  be  deceived,  and  no  one  else, 
by  a  defense  program  which  Is  still  concflved  and  platmed  in 
accordance  with  the  fatal  errors  of  the  Chamberlain  Tories  and 
of  the  British  Labor  Party. 

■What  are  these  errors?  The  first  Is  that  the  defemie  program  la 
not  based  upon  the  principle  of  universal  service,  and  it  will  there- 
fore, be  obstructed  at  every  turn  by  private  Interest.}  and  by  In- 
ternunable  negotiations  designed  to  persuade  men  to  do  their  patri- 
otic duty.  The  second  error  is  that  the  defense  program  Is  stUl 
being  presented  to  the  people  by  the  politicians  in  both  parties  as  a 
Bide  show  rather  than  as  the  main  business  of  our  lives,  or  worse 
still,  as  a  kind  of  miraculous  device  for  restoring  normal  prosperity 
or  instituting  peacetime  reforms  and  beneflts.  With  this  miscon- 
ception rampant  the  defense  program  will  not  get  the  priority  it 
must  have  over  all  other  considerations  nor  will  it  get  out  of  tu  all 
anything  like  the  hard  work  and  full  devotion  which  it  requires. 
The  third  error  Is  that  the  central  organization  for  leading  the 
Nation  in  this  undertaking  U  still,  as  Mr.  Hoover  demonstrated  eo 
brilliantly  this  week,  in  the  primitive  and  amateurish  stage  of 
hvdra-headed  negotiating  and  constUting  committees  rather  than 
of  responsible  commanders  equipped  with  all  necessary  legal  powers. 

We  shall  neither  make  ourselves  strong  eventually,  nor  make 
ourselves  respected  immediately  In  the  crisis  which  is  at  hand, 
unless  we  can  pass  promptly  and  without  lost  motion  through 
this  fumbling  period,  which  has  brought  such  tragedy  to  all  the 
other  democracies.  The  crucial  question,  to  put  It  plainly,  is 
whether — before  there  Is  irreparable  disaster  all  about  us — we  can 
prove  that  we  shall  not  make  the  fatal  errors  of  the  others,  and 
that,  therefore,  our  Immense  potential  power  must  command  Im- 
mediate respect.  This  can  be  done  only  by  committing  ourselves 
to  the  principle  of  universal  service,  to  the  principle  of  the  total 
dedication  of  our  resources,  and  to  the  principle  that  a  nation  can 
be  armed  only  by  leadership  and  authority. 

No  doubt  It  will  take  the  country  and.  still  more,  the  politicians, 
a  little  time  to  get  over  the  shock  of  the  proposal  and  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  novelty  of  universal  service  and  of  total 
dedication.  But  the  third  error  can  be  corrected  at  once.  Tlie 
Advlson,"  National  Defense  Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
is  on  the  whole  excellently  chosen.  In  the  appointments  which 
matter  primarily.  Messrs.  Stettlnlus.  Knudsen.  Hlllman.  Budd.  and 
Davis  will  rightly  have  the  confidence  of  the  country  and  of  the 
Interests  they  must  work  with. 
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But  it  Is  not  clear  how  far  they  are  advisers  and  how  far  they 
are  executives,  and  if  they  are  wise,  they  will.  I  suggest,  take  up 
as  their  very  first  oroblem  this  question  of  how  the  whole  pro- 
gram 18  to  be  admlriistered  and  where  authority  and  responsibility 
are  to  be  centered  To  do  this  they  should  not  only  read  Mr. 
Hoovers  speech,  which  Is  the  wisest  and  most  useful  utterance 
since  the  crisis  broke,  but  they  should  invoke  his  help,  because 
he  understands  the  problem  better  than  any  member  of  the  com- 
mission They  should  Invoke  his  help  In  drafting  an  advisory 
rep<3rt  on  how  to  supersede  the  very  commission  of  which  they 
are  members  in  order  to  establish  a  genuine  Munitions  Adminis- 
tration. 

They  will  come  to  this  later.  All  experience  proves  It.  So  as 
practical  men  they  should  waste  no  time  in  going  through  useless 
motions,  and  by  taking  this  line  they  will  demonstrate  to  the 
knowing  here  and  abroad  that  the  Americans  know  what  they 
are  doing.  That  demonstration  now  will  be  worth  more  than 
6.000  airplanes  a  year  hence. 

Not  even  If  we  adopt  all  these  measures — universal  service,  the 
de.Hcatlon  of  our  resources,  and  the  organizing  of  effective  au- 
thority—we  shall  still  not  have  done  all  the  things  it  Is  possible 
and  necessary  for  us  to  do  In  order  to  prevent  the  dis;ister  from 
becoming  a  catastrophe  If  we  can  get  over  the  illusion  that  we 
can  defend  our  security  In  this  hemisphere  by  the  rabbits  device 
of  trying  to  stay  very  still  In  the  hope  of  not  being  noticed — by 
doing  what  la  called  "not  meddling" — there  are  substantial  things 
we  can  do  which  will,  regardless  of  the  outcome,  be  Immensely 
worth  doing. 

We  should  appropriate  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  feed  the 
ravaged  people  of  western  Europe,  and  we  should  suspend  any 
legal  Impediments  to  the  delivery  of  supplies.  We  should  do  It 
first  of  all  becatise  we  ought  not  go  to  the  day  of  Judgment  with 
It  on  our  conscience  that  we  sat  around  with  a  surplvis  of  food 
while  the  most  highly  civilized  peoples  In  the  world  were  allowed 
to  perish.  We  should  do  It  because  their  continuing  resistance 
now  Is  worth  more  to  us  than  any  arms  we  can  make  now.  We 
should  do  it  because  we  shall  need  friends  in  this  world,  and  we 
shall  have  none  nor  deserve  them,  if  we  are  too  cold-hearted  and 
too  timid  to  go  on  so  obvious  and  so  necessary  an  errand  of 
mercy. 

We  should  also  carry  out  to  the  full  the  pledge  given  by  the 
President  In  his  message  to  Congiess.  not  only  giving  the  Allies 
first  call  upon  anjrthlng  we  can  produce  but  we  should  go  beyond 
It.  by  making  available  to  the  Allies  any  weapons  we  possess  which 
are  not  immediately  indispensable  to  preserve  law  and  order  within 
the  Inner  zone  of  our  strategic  defenses.  They  have  financed  and 
built  for  us  whatever  expanded  facilities  we  have  for  the  produc- 
tion of  planes  and  munitions.  We  are  Immeasurably  In  their  debt 
for  this  service,  and  as  a  matter  of  self-respect  and  of  national 
prudence  we  should  let  them  have  from  our  stocks  everything 
that  Is  not  clearly  Indispensable.  For  they  have  provided  us  with 
the  facilities  for  replacing  anything  that  we  let  them  have. 

By  doing  this  we  shall  not  be  one  bit  more  "Involved"  than  we 
are.  For  the  powers  that  we  have  to  deal  with  will.  If  they  can. 
do  exactly  the  things  they  wish  to  do  whether  we  have  or  whether 
we  have  not  been  technically  neutral.  How  many  more  techni- 
cally scrupvilous  neutrals  must  be  destroyed  before  we  understand 
that  we  are  living  In  a  time  when  security  does  not  depend  upon 
the  favor  of  others  but  solely  and  absolutely  upon  the  power  to  re- 
sist aggression? 

There  are  many  other  things  that  we  shall  need  to  do.  But  they 
He  in  the  realm  of  diplomacy,  of  a  far-reaching  and  discerning 
diplomacy  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  We  shall  very  soon  be 
forced  to  undertake  that  diplomacy.  But  that  diplomacy  cannot 
he  made  effective  until  the  United  States  of  America  again  com- 
xnands  the  respect  of  the  world. 
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COMMENTS   FROM   VARIOUS   SOURCES 


• 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I^ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  few  newspaper 
comments  about  the  West  Virginia  primary  election. 

There  being^  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Rttsh  Holt  should  be  well  pleased  with  the  good  showing  he  made 
In  tlie  recent  primary  election,  and  we  are  very  proud  to  note  that 


so  many  West  Virginians  have  given  their  support  to  one  who  has 
fought  for  what  he  has  deemed  as  right  regardless  of  where  the 
political  ax  would  fall. 

As  United  States  Senator  he  has  a  fine  record.  He  Is  able,  inde- 
pendent, and  honest  He  bows  his  head  to  no  boss  cr  ruler.  He 
thinks  for  hlm.-^elf  His  views  of  national  questions  are  sound.  He 
Is  opposed  to  waste,  extravagance,  and  bureaucracy.  He  stands  for 
traditional  American  Ideals  and  ideas.  He  Is  opposed  to  dictator- 
ship in  every  form. 

Senator  Holts  vote  was  a  tribute  to  a  young  man  who  dared  to 
tell  the  truth;  even  on  those  who  belong  to  his  own  party. 


Defeated  Is  RtrsH  Dew  Holt,  but  even  tlie  boy  Senator  who  rode 
into  the  national  spotlight  6  years  ago  as  the  protege  of  a  liberal 
Democratic  Party  and  soon  alter  became  a  •"lone  wolf"  In  Congress, 
went  down  In  a  manner  that  approached  being  glorious.  Without 
organization,  he  gave  his  two  cpponents  a  race,  to  the  amazement 
of  many.  Rush  Holt  will  be  through  as  a  Senator  next  January, 
but  who  dares  say  he  will  be  retired  from  public  spothght?  As  a 
senatorial  dissenter  he's  been  a  burr  under  the  saddle,  yet  his  vote 
In  the  primary  proves  that  there  are  many  who  agree  with  him. 
Perhaps  all  concerned  in  the  party  are  glad  that  the  campaign 
lacked  In  bitterness  toward  him. 


SENATOR   RUSH    HOLT   MADE  GREAT   RAC« 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  last  Tuesday  s  Democratic 
primary  was  the  showing  made  by  Senator  Rush  D.  Holt  In  hla 
campaign  for  renomlnatlon. 

Opposed  by  two  powerful  political  machines  In  his  own  party 
without  any  organized  backing,  bearing  his  own  campaign  expenses. 
and  even  Introducing  himself  at  the  few  political  meetings  which  he 
addressed.  Senator  Holt  polled  approximately  80.000  votes  (more 
than  80.000). 

Senator  RtrsH  Holt  was  defeated,  but  he  won,  He  won  the  ad- 
miration of  all  clear-thinking  people  cf  West  Virginia  for  his  cam- 
paign a  campaign  that  bought  no  votes,  a  campaign  that  did  not 
force  a  single  citizen  to  cast  a  vote  for  him  bec^u.-ie  of  fear.  His 
supporters  were  those  who  believed  In  him  and  his  Independence. 

Charles  Brooks  Smith  commented: 

■Then  the  visiting  reporter  made  the  last  dutlfvil  call.  None  too 
keen  for  It.  he  postponed  making  It  as  long  as  he  could.  Young 
Senator  Rush  Dew  Holt  was  "at  home*'  to  him  There  was  no 
crape  on  the  door.  Holt  bounced  up  from  his  chair  to  greet  the 
visitor  There  was  that  grin  and  that  felicitous  glib.  There  was 
no  dejection,  no  Gloomy  Gus  here.  Tlie  scribe  felt  surprise  Ho 
could  not  throttle  letting  loose  a  sigh  of  relief.  After  that  things 
were  Just  about  what  they  always  were  before  the  primary 

"Holt  was.  in  truth,  a  dissenter,  because  he  would  not  and  could 
not  be  a  'rubber  stamp.'  In  a  machine-ridden  Washington  and 
West  Virginia,  refusal  to  be  a  "rubber  stamp'  Is  risking  political 
death  Some  get  away  with  it.  like  ihe  nine  SenaUirs  who  went 
through  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  'ptirge.'  but  the  rule  has  been 
that  most  of  them  were  Involuntarily  liquidated. 

"A  story  projected  from  the  A.  P  bureau  at  Charleston  said  that 
there  were  no  tear-wet  eyes  among  the  hotdiggitydogs  of  the  New 
Deal  in  Washington  because  of  Senator  Holts  defeat.  It  made  a 
good  guess.  The  story  went  on  to  relate  that  this  feeling  toward 
the  West  Virginian  stemmed  from  his  opposition  to  such  adminis- 
tration propositions  and  pets  as  . 

"Its  plan  to  put  the  Judiciary  system  under  political  control  of 
the  executive  branch  by  enactment  of  Congress;  Its  various  measures 
socializing  and  centralizing  Government  on  a  collectlvlst  founda- 
tion: condoning  the  politlcallzatlon  of  W  P.  A.,  facilitating  It  play- 
ing politics  with  human  misery,  etc.  For  his  oppositions  to  such 
radical  and  scandalous  things  as  these.  Holt  was  punished  by  his 
party  at  the  primary  on  May  14.  The  Irony  In  his  defeat  Is  that 
his  party  In  Washington — in  the  Senate  In  particular — vindicated 
him  in  a  majority,  if  not  all.  these  things  It  did  it  most  emphati- 
cally in  the  Court-packing  proposal  and  the  W.  P.  A.  scandal  and 
outrage  perpetrated  on  decent  and  honest  Government  Obviously, 
this  was  the  reason  why  Editor  Smith  wrote:  "Perhaps  all  concerned 
in  the  party  are  glad  that  the  campaign  lacked  in  bitterness  toward 
him  • 

"A  study  of  the  return.?,  county  by  county,  shows  the  cla.ss  and 
quality  of  the  Democrats  who  contributed  to  the  amazing  large 
sum  total  received  by  Holt.  It  was  supplied  by  that  high  grade 
of  electoral  personnel  which,  taken  from  both  parties  and  com- 
bined, can  no  longer  muster  a  majority  at  the  polls  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  need  exists  more  than  ever  for  young  men  of  Idealism, 
courage,  sincerity,  and  ability,  such  as  Holt  possesses  in  full  meas- 
ure, but  the  situation  isn't  Inviting  and  certainly  not  encouraging. 
It  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  sacrifice  from  the  young  to  sac- 
rifice all  they  have  to  offer,  which  is  inherent  within  themselves, 
at  the  threshold  of  career. 

"West  Virginia  isn  t  going  the  way  they  want  to  go.  And  so  It 
has  come  to  pass — definitely — that  the  future  Isn't  bright  for  the 
Rush  Dew  Holt  t>-pe  of  young  West  Virginians — either  sex.  The 
nontjrpe — what  will  happen  to  them?  What  has  always  happened: 
Tliey  will  bare  their  rump  to  the  branding  iron  and  theu  be  turned 
Into  the  herd." 
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The  National  Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  30  (lcgislatir}€  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) ,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM    FAIRMONT    (MINN.)    DAILY    SENTINEL 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  at  the  recent  gathering 
cf  the  delegates  of  the  American  Red  Cross  a  distinguished 
editor  and  citizen  of  Minnesota  visited  the  National  Capital 
for  the  first  time.  I  refer  to  Maj.  Arthur  E.  Nelson,  editor 
of  the  Fairmont  Daily  Sentinel,  of  Fairmont.  Minn. 

Major  Nelson  served  as  an  officer  in  the  War  with  Spain 
as  well  as  in  the  World  War.  His  father  ser\'ed  with  Grant 
and  Sherman.  His  impressions  of  the  National  Capital  and 
its  history  awakened  patriotic  thoughts  of  our  heritage  and 
the  sacrifices  made  to  preserve  it.  He  \^TOte  an  editorial 
concerning  the  t-ubject  that  I  consider  worthy  and  fitting 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  on  this  national  Memorial  Day. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Fairmont  (Minn.)    Dally  Sentinel  I 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCC 

(By  Arthur  M.  Nelson) 

I  have  been  to  Wa.shlngton. 

I  have  visited  the  Nation  s  great  patriotic  shrines. 

I  have  walked  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

It  has  been  a  long  time  Ijctween  generations  of  Nelsons  travers- 
ing that  historic  thoroughfare.  Dad  beat  me  to  it  by  Just  three- 
quarters  of  a  century 

It  was  In  Mav  18G5  that  the  Union  armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman 
united  In  the  grand  review  at  Washington. 

Sherman's  gaant  regiments  arrived  direct  from  their  battles  and 
campaigns  of  9  months  Incident  to  the  Atlanta  campaign,  the 
march  to  the  oea,  the  advance  on  Joe  Johnson's  heels  through  the 
Carol  Inas 

For  2  days  the  two  great  armies  paraded  In  celebration  of  victory 
for  the  Union,  a  fitting  and  historic  climax  of  their  years  of  service 
before  being  musterfd  out  Dad  was  a  sergeant  of  Company  E. 
Fifty-fifth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  he'd  told  nie  a  loi 
alxjut  that  review.  I  wondered  If  ever  I'd  walk  where  he  marched. 
It's  been  a  long  time  but  at  last  It  happened. 

The  patriotic  shrines  visited,  and  all  good  Americans  should  at 
least  hope  to  one  day  see  them,  were.  In  the  order  visited.  Gettys- 
burg. Arlington,  the  Unknown  Soldier's  Tomb.  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington's  Monument,  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

I  felt  urgent  need  to  stand  at  these  shrines.  I  needed  a  new 
baptism  in  devotion  to  our  democracy;  not  Just  an  ordinary 
sprinkling,  at  least  a  triple  Immersion.  As  yet  I  can't  feel  entirely 
certain  that  It   'tof.k." 

The  Gettysburg  field  looked  Just  about  as  I  expected.  In  the 
old  days  when  wars  were  fought  by  hand  I  spent  many  sessions  at 
military  schools  studying  and  discuseing  the  Gettysburg  maps  and 
campaigns.  It  was  a  standard  text.  So  it  all  seemed  familiar.  In 
the  study  of  military  maps  one  Is  supposed  to  actually  visualize 
features  of  the  terrain.  Its  elevations,  depressions,  and  so  forth.  So 
the  geography  of  the  place  and  general  details  of  the  3  days'  struggle 
were  something  like  reviewing  a  lessen  previously  studied.  And  I 
had  known  and  talked  with  many  men  who  fought  at  Gettysburg. 
The  names  of  two  of  th^-m— W  R.  Livingston  and  Henry  H.  Run- 
yan — are  Inscribed  on  the  Pennsylvania  monument  which  is  one  of 
the  hundreds  on  the  field. 

As  battlfs  are  fought  now.  Gettysburg  was  a  puny  affair,  but  of 
tremendous  Import.  There  armies  of  brave  men  sacrificed  life  for 
principles,  and  the  perpettilty  of  this  Nation  was  determined. 

The  battle  lines  were  approximately  6  miles  long.  The  opposing 
armies  formed  on  ridges  running  north  and  south,  separated  by 
about  a  mile  of  open  ground  The  entire  operations  were  In  an 
area  of  only  abotit  25  square  miles.  All  is  readily  visualized  from 
any  one  of  several  towers  erected  on  the  field 

Compare  that  with  the  battle  fronts  of  a  hundred  miles  and 
more  In  the  World  War.  with  the  gigantic  clashes  of  arms  now 
occurring  In  Europe. 

The  shrine  at  Gettysburg  Is  not  where  Reynolds  fell,  where  Pickett 
charged,  where  the  one  Minnesota  regiment  present  suffered  anni- 
hilation to  gain  a  few  minutes  of  precious  time  at  a  crucial  period 
It  Is  not  the  spot  In  the  cemetery  with  ita  thousands  of  known  and 
unknown  dead  where  Lincoln  spoke. 


On  Oak  Hill,  an  eminence  to  the  north  overlooking  the  battlefield 
Is  the  giant  pillar  holding  aloft  the  eternal  light,  dedicated  to  peace. 
Justice.  llt>erty.  that  "these  dead  may  not  have  died  In  vain."  It 
Is  at  tills  p>olnt  that  one  senses  most  deeply  the  patriotic  significance 
of  it  all 

At  Arlington,  verdure  and  blossoms  profuse  and  magnificent  in 
the  warm  sunshine  of  spring  in  Virginia,  one  walks  where  rest  thou- 
sands of  the  Nation's  defenders.  There,  side  by  side,  are  the  graves 
of  many  who  in  life  lield  the  highest  military  rank,  \i-lnnlng  their 
fame  and  glory  by  the  serv'lcc  and  sacrifice  of  private  soldiers  resting 
nearby  In  graves  marked  "unknown." 

Most  of  the  victims  of  the  Maine  are  interred  in  their  separate 
plot  at  Arlington.  Its  central  monument  a  section  of  the  main 
mast  of  the  siinkon  ship  One  stands  there  and  reflects  that 
but  for  the  rage  and  demand  for  revenge  that  swept  the  Nation 
when  the  Maine  was  svink  at  Habana  42  years  ago  last  February, 
we  would  not  have  engaged  in  that  war,  and  the  writer  hereof 
would  not  be  a  pensioner. 

He  is  indeed  callous  clay  who  Is  not  mightily  moved  by  Arling- 
ton's hallowed  surroundings. 

I  failed  to  grasp  the  full  significance  and  majesty  of  the  un- 
known soldier's  tomb.  I  think  this  was  because  of  the  distracting 
crowd,  many  of  its  members  Indifferent,  gabbing,  laughing,  romp- 
ing about.  I  felt  that  I  had  been  robbed.  Wi'hin  the  crypt 
may  be  resting  one  with  whom  I  had  shared  common  experiences — 
a  comrade.  The  reaction  was.  "Oh,  the  pity  and  uselessness  of  It 
all!     Must  It  be  again?" 

Mount  Vernon  was  indescribably  lovely  in  the  gorgeous  Virginia 
springtime. 

The  place  is  largely  a  restoration,  and  there  must  be  many 
changes  from  the  Mount  Vernon  of  Washington's  time.  The  old 
mansion  is.  of  course,  authentic,  a  fine  picture  of  the  aristocratic 
living  place  of  a  wealthy  Virginia  planter  of  the  period  1750  to 
1800. 

There  Is  awe  and  reverence  as  one  stands  at  the  somewhat 
modern  brick  mausoleum  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  where,  fully 
open  to  public  gaze,  are  marble  coffins  containing  the  remains  of 
the  Fatlier  of  his  Country  and  his  wife  Martha.  But  here  again 
solemnity  is  destroyed  by  the  milling  crowd.  A  guide  told  us  that 
there  are  at  this  time  of  year  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  visitors 
dally  at  Mount  Vernon.  There  seemed  fully  that  number  when 
we  were  there.  Mount  Vernon  smacks  of  commercialism.  You 
pay  as  you  enter. 

Washington  Monument  is  more  of  a  curiosity  than  anything  else. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  impressive  about  it  except  that  it  Is 
the  highest  structure  man  has  ever  created  by  laying  one  stone  on 
top  of  another. 

The  Monument  is  hollow.  Lots  of  people  who  live  In  Washington 
don't  knew  that.  We  talked  with  a  pubUc  man  who  has  lived  there 
nearly  20  years  but  has  never  visited  the  Monument,  though  it  is 
tlie  most  obvious  thing  in  the  city.  He  sees  it  every  day.  Everyone 
In  the  city  does. 

They  started  to  build  the  Monument  in  1848;  didn't  get  It  done 
until  1884.  The  ran  out  of  money  from  time  to  time.  One  can  tell 
where  one  appropriation  left  off  and  another  succeeded.  The  work- 
maiibhlp  Is  different. 

To  see  the  Monument  you  mtist  walk  up  Its  900  steps.  Very  few 
do  They  go  up  In  the  elevator.  As  you  walk  you  can  see  and  read 
the  179  memorial  stones  set  Into  the  walls  by  various  States,  coun- 
tries, lodges,  and  societies.     They,  of  course,  all  face  inside  of  the 

wall. 

Masonic  lodges  predominate  among  these  memorial  stones,  though 
the  Odd  Fellows  arc  a  good  second.  There  are  several  stones  placed 
by  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  Good  Templars,  and  other  foes  of  alcohol 
of  former  days.  One  reads  such  Inscriptions  as  "The  safety  of  the 
Nation  depends  on  the  sobriety  of  its  citizens. '  There  is  nothing 
to  counteract  this  sort  of  propaganda.  United  Brewers  should  get 
busy. 

Well  up  toward  the  top  there  is  a  slab  of  plpestone  carrying  the 
inscription  "Minn.,"  nothing  more.     V.l'onder  who  put  it  there. 

The  stairs  are  not  circular  but  lead  from  one  landing  to  another. 
It  takes  a  middle-aged,  overweight  person  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  make  the  ascent.  The  Intjrior  is  electrically  lighted.  There  are 
no  windows  or  peepholes  to  shoot  through  until  you  get  to  the  top 

Before  leaving  Washington,  we  took  up  with  Congress  some 
Improvements  we  think  should  be  made  at  the  Monument.  For 
Instance,  all  the  way  up  and  down  there  are  no  sanitary  facilities, 
no  place  to  sit  down   to   rest   and  refresh   one's   self. 

One.  of  course,  never  forgets  the  view  from  the  Monument's 
top.  but  you  can  get  one  that's  better  from  an  airplane. 

I  visited  the  lighted  Lincoln  Memorial-  after  10  at  night,  with 
Senator  Shipstead.  Aside  from  the  guard,  always  on  duty,  we 
were  the  only  persons  there  at  that  hour. 

Never  before  had  I  sensed  the  artistry  of  great  sculpture,  had 
I  known  that  chiseled  marble  can  be  made  to  speak.  A  feeling  of 
reverence  and  awe  beyond  the  power  of  expression  sweeps  over 
one.  The  colossal  flgtire  actually  speaks  and  one  feels  himself 
In  the  presence  of  the  living  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
Lincoln  Memorial  proclaims,  does  not  merely  typify,  the  great 
idealism  of  American  democracy.  In  its  p>ortals  one  experiences 
a  "new  birth  of  freedom."  feels  kindled  anew  within  himself 
"renewed  devotion"  to  that  great  Nation  of  which  he  la  an 
Infinitesimal  part. 
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Traveling  Expenses  of  Federal  OflBcials 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


LETTER   FROM   HON    RUSH   D    HOLT.    OP  WEST  VTRGINTA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  written  regarding 
traveling  expenses  of  Federal  officials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Friind:  I  realize  that  the  news  from  Europe  is  taking  most 
of  the  attention  of  the  people  but  I  thought  the  citizens  would  be 
Interested  In  news  from  this  country. 

Do  you  know  that  the  traveling  expense  of  the  Federal  officials 
for  this  year  amounts  to  »80. 416,401?  Do  you  know  that  the 
amount  spent  for  travel  in  the  last   10  years  was  $540,190,337? 

An  Interesting  sidelight  on  travel  cost  was  made  public  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  few  days  ago.  Howard 
Hunter.  No.  2  man  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  the  United  States,  does 
his  traveling  at  Interesting  times.  The  ..estimony  of  the  House 
shows  that  Mr.  Hunter  found  it  convenient  to  travel  to  Louisville, 
Ky.  (where  the  Kentucky  Derby  is  held)  Just  at  the  time  of  the 
Derby  In  1936.  1937,  1938,  and  1939  with  the  Federal  Government 
paying  his  expenses.  Furthermore.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Hunter 
found  It  convenient  to  be  in  New  Orleans  during  the  period  when 
the  famous  Sugar  Bowl  football  classic  was  being  held  In  that  city 
In  1936.  1937.  1938,  and  1939  Furthermore.  It  shows  that  official 
business  took  him  to  Miami,  Pla..  during  the  time  of  the  running 
of  the  famous  horse  race  known  as  the  Flamingo  Stakes '(February 
24,  1940). 

Mr.  Hunter's  travel  expense  came  from  the  W  P  A.  money; 
money  appropriated  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked. 

These  amounts  may  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  ex- 
penditures but  If  all  of  these  small  Items  are  added  together,  they 
make  quite  a  sum  You  pay  for  them  whether  they  be  small  or 
large,  pay  for  them  In  everything  you  spend. 

You  have  seen  the  slogan.  Travel  and  See  America.     Many  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  used  their  positions  to  accept  that  advice. 
Sincerely, 

Rush  D.  Holt. 


Selected  Weeklies  Commend  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  30, 1940 


RESOLUTION    BY    THE    SELECTED   WEEKLIES    OP    OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  I  am  pleased  to  include  herewith  a  resolution 
recently  passed  unanimously  by  the  Selected  Weeklies  of 
Oklahoma  which  have  been  adjudged  the  outstanding  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  State.  The  names  of  the  selected  weeklies 
in  question  are  as  follows:  Buffalo  Journal,  Cherokee  Repub- 
lican. Carnegie  Herald.  Cleveland  American.  Cordell  Beacon, 
Drumright  Journal.  Duncan  Eagle.  Durant  News,  El  Reno 
American,  Enid  Events.  Fairvlew  Republican,  Frederick  Press. 
Guthrie  State  Register,  Kiowa  County  Star-Review  Hobart. 
Kingfisher  Times,  Purcell  Register,  Walters  Herald,  Watonga 
Republican,  Wayonka  Enterprise.  Weatherford  News,  Wood- 
ward Journal,  and  the  Yukon  Sun. 

Permit  me  to  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  resolution  is  in  keeping  with  that 
of  a  resolution  passed  this  week  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 


Oklahoma  delegation  in  Congress  and  placed  In  the  Record 
by  the  chairman  of  our  delegation,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. Hon.  WiLBURN  C^RTWRIGHT. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  selected  weeklies  of  Okla- 
homa is  as  fellows: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we.  the  selec+ed  weeklies  of  Oklahoma,  this 
26th  day  of  May.  in  convention  at  Kmgflsl»er,  Okla..  go  on  record 
a.s  recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  international  situation  of 
today  and  the  grave  problem  facing  the  United  States,  feel  that 
our  representatives  in  National  Congress  can  best  serve  the  interest* 
of  their  State  and  Nation  by  remaining  on  duty  at  their  posts  in 
Washington,  D  C;  and  further  reccgnizing  that  many  of  them 
face  opposition  for  rcnomination  and  election,  and  by  remaining 
on  duty  In  Washington  may  be  Jeopardizing  their  political  futures, 
we  feel  that  they  t>hould  be  accorded  special  consideration  in  the 
forthcoming  election;  and  we  do  therefore  pledge  our  support  and 
commendation  to  all  those  who  are  making  the  sacrifice;  be  tt 
further 

Rtsolved,  That  In  view  of  the  Government's  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  aerial  training  bases  all  over  the  Nation  in  the  expan- 
sion program  of  its  aerial  armament,  that  we  recommend  and  urge 
that  the  remount  station  at  Fort  Reno  be  converted  Into  such  an 
air  base,  due  to  its  excellence  of  topographical,  climatic,  geo- 
graphical, and  every  other  factor  desirable  m  a  great  aerial 
training  station. 

Air  Power  the   Key   to   National   Defense 
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HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


INTERVIEW  OP  ADMIRAL  WILLI.\M  S    SIMS  AND  REMARKS  OP 
HON.   ELMER   THOMAS,   OF   OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  interview  by  Judson  C. 
Welliver  with  the  commander  of  our  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  World  War,  Admiral  William  S. 
Sims,  concerning  air  power  as  the  key  to  national  defense, 
and  remarks  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma. 

May  I  summarize  the  Sims  interview  as  foUcrw's: 

In  another  war.  the  best  thing  to  do  with  our  battleships 
would  be  to  send  them  as  far  as  possible  up  the  Mississippi  River, 
out  of  harm  s  way.  and  send  out  submarines  and  aircraft  to  do 
our  fighting 

I.  Something  like  a  revolution  In  warfare  Is  even  now  (1927) 
taking  place. 

2  Even  before  1914.  an  Influential  school  of  naval  thought  had 
questioned  the  usefulness  of  the  battleship.  In  England.  Ad- 
miral Scott  had  become  leader  among  those  who  regarded  the 
battleship  as  obsolete 

3.  Admiral  Sims'  article  places  emphasis  on  submarine,  air- 
plane, and  airplane  carrier. 

4.  In  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921  22.  efforts  were  made 
to  outlaw  the  submarine  (by  England!,  but  this  failed  Other 
powers,  regarding  the  submarine  as  their  best  defense,  would  not 
consent. 

5  Battleship  Is  no  longer  an  a.sset.  Submarine  and  airplane 
have  clipped  the  wln^s  of  sea  power  Even  a  minor  power  could 
confront  a  blockading  fleet  with  such  a  force  of  submarines  and 
aircraft  as  would  make  maintenance  of  a  blockade  utterly 
Impossible. 

6  There  Is  no  defense  again.st  aircraft  except  aircraft  and  anti- 
aircraft guns  Antiaircraft  guns  on  board  rolling  ships  would  have 
much  difficulty  in  hitting  aircraft. 

7.  The  development  of  the  submarine  has  ended  the  possibility 
of  any  power  in  the  future  rating  as  mistress  of  the  sea. 

8.  The  nations  will  never  agree  on  abolishing  the  submarine,  and 
because  it  Is  here  to  stay  the  whole  art  of  naval  war  has  been 
remade. 

9.  With  the  disadvantage  of  having  two  ocean  fronts  to  protect, 
the  United  States  is  compensated  by  the  possession  of  vast  oil 
resources  on  either  front. 

10.  Our  great  population,  resources,  wealth,  and  Indu.strial  ca- 
pacity constitute  the  surest  guaranty  of  peace  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  provided  we  pursue  wise  policies  of  social  and  economic 
Justice. 

II.  A  separate  department  of  aviation. 

How  much  aircraft  should  we  have  for  defence?  The  first  thing 
to  consider  Is  not  the  enemy's  number  of  battleships  and  cruisers. 
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but  their  force  of  air  power.  Find  out  how  many  planes  their 
carriers  will  carry.  Thrn  we  will  need  a  force  of  airplanes  euf- 
flclent  to  smother  the  enemy's  planes.  The  enemy  might  possess 
thousands  of  airplane;',  but  we  would  be  confronted  only  with  such 
number  as  they  could  bring,  with  tbeir  equipment  of  carriers,  to  our 
coast. 

12.  A  combination  of  powers  might  present  a  large  superiority  In 
battleships  and  crui.-ers  But  to  attack  us  they  would  have  to  move 
to  our  shores,  and  these  ve&sels  can  carry  only  about  enough  oil  for 
the  round  trip  from  E^urope  In  order  to  remain  here  and  conduct 
a  campaign  they  would  have  to  bring  colliers  with  fuel  and  have  an 
advance  bjsc  near  our  coast.  So  our  means  of  defense  against  them 
would  be  principally  mines  and  our  submarines  and  aircraft,  to 
pick  off  tlie  colliers  and  other  auxiliaries. 

13.  A  bomb  from  a  plane  which  falls  in  the  water  near  the  vessel 
sinks  to  a  certain  drpih  and  explodes,  like  a  depth  charge,  against 
the  unprotected  part  of  the  ship  belcw  the  water  line.  It  Is  even 
more  deadly  than  If  It  had  fallen  on  deck. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RB\oi.t7TiON  In  Naval  War  Ends  Reign  of  the  Batti-eship^ — Scepttr 
Passes  to  SraMARiNi  and  AiRCUArr.  Declares  Admiral  William  S. 
Sims.  American  Naval  Commander  in  Evrope  in  World  War — 
New  and  Deadly  Instruments  Wnx  Rto-E  Seas  Hereafter — Naval 
BiocKArE  Is  A  Thing  of  the  Past — Entire  Art  of  Naval  War  Has 
Been  Rfvi.»de- -United  States  Has  Advantages  None  Can  Match- 
Startling  Revelations  bt  Admiral  William  S.  Sims.  Leading 
Naval  AtTHORiTY 

In  view  of  the  assurance  that  a  conference  on  reduction  of  naval 
armaments  will  be  held  this  year,  the  opinions  of  America's  fore- 
most naval  authority  are  timely.  They  are  given  In  the  following 
Interview  by  Judson  C  Welliver  with  Rear  Admiral  William  S  Sims, 
United  Statfs  Navy,  retired,  commander  of  the  American  naval 
forces  in  Eurcp?  during  the  World  War: 

"In  ano  her  war.  the  best  thing  to  do  with  our  battleships  would 
be  to  send  them  as  far  as  passible  up  the  Mississippi  River,  out  of 
harm's  way.  and  send  our  submarines  and  aircraft  to  do  our 
fighting  " 

Tlius  Admiral  Sims  summarized  his  view  of  the  battleship.  He 
made  the  startling  suggestion  quite  casually,  as  later  he  did  others 
equally  revolutionary  He  was  seated  In  the  library  of  his  Newport 
homr.  whence  he  looks  out  philosophically  upon  the  turbulent 
processes  of  things  naval  during  this  epoch  of  rapid  change 

Admiral  Sim.s  continues  In  retirement  the  zealous  student  and 
original  thinker  on  all  problems  of  naval  organization  and  sea  power. 
For  upon  him  has  descended  the  mantle  fa.'h:oned  and  first  worn 
by  Admiral  M.ihan  whose  studies  In  sea  power  and  world  power 
gave  a  new  understanding  of  these  things 

When  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan  meet  at  Geneva  the  coming  summer  to  discuss  ftirther  limit- 
ing naval  armaments,  the  whole  question  of  maritime  power  will 
enter  a  new  phase  Something  like  a  revolution  Is  even  now  taking 
place. 

Even  before  1914  an  Influential  school  of  naval  thought  had  ques- 
tioned the  usefulness  of  the  battleship.  In  England  Admiral  Scott 
had  become  leader  among  those  who  regarded  the  battleship  as 
obsolete  Tlieir  views  were  urged  with  much  earnestness  and  were 
coml>atted  with  corresp>onding  fervor. 

The  Waf-hington  Conference  on  Naval  Armaments.  In  1921  and 
1922.  resulted  in  agreement  of  America,  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and 
Italy  to  limit  battlerhlp  ccnstructlon  and  fijc  a  ratio  of  maximum 
strength  in  this  unit  Efforts  to  outlaw  the  submarine  failed, 
though  strongly  supported  by  Britain.  Other  powers,  regarding  the 
submarine  as  their  best  defense,  would  not  consent.  The  confer- 
ence, however,  limited  future  men-of-war  to  10.000  tons  and  8-inch 
gTins. 

I  battleship  nkas  its  EN0'» 

Though  the  Wa.^hington  agreements  were  limited  to  10  years  there 
Is  general  belief  they  will  be  Indefinitely  extended  and  perhaps  at 
last  applied  to  smaller  fighting  craft.  Wiu  the  battleship  and  battle 
cruiser  become  obsolete?  Will  the  cruiser  fleets  ultimately  be  defi- 
nitely restricted  In  numbers?  Will  the  submarine  the  bombing 
hydroplane,  the  airplane  carrier,  and  the  d?6troyer  presently  become 
the  controlling  elements  of  naval  power? 

No  American  Is  better  fitted  by  training,  experience,  and  public 
confidence  to  Judge  future  developments  than  William  Sowden 
Sims,  commander  of  American  naval  forces  In  Europe  during  the 
World  Wur  ai-d  long  head  of  the  Navy  War  College  Discovered 
by  Pre.«:dent  Roosevelt  as  a  young  officer  of  vigor  and  Ideas,  he  was 
made  inspector  of  target  practice  and  naval  aide  Ever  since  then, 
he  has  been  close  to  all  naval  conflicts,  whether  In  the  forum  or  an 
the  .soa  President  Wilson's  choice  of  him  for  the  European  com- 
mand met  with  universal  approval. 

SEA   power's  wings  CLIPHD 

"The  battleship  was  once  the  backbone  of  the  fleet."  declared 
Admiral  Sim.-;  "It  is  so  no  longer.  The  submarine  and  airplane 
have  clipped  the  wings  of  sea  power.  Not  merely  have  new  instru- 
ments been  devised,  but  the  whole  strategy  of  the  seas  has  been 
changed  The  navel  blockade,  by  which  the  superior  power  closed 
the  ports  of  the  Inferior  and  cut  It  off  from  communications.  Is  of 
the  past  Even  a  minor  power  could  confront  the  blockading  fleet 
with  such  a  force  cf  submarines  and  aircraft  as  would  make  main- 
tenance of  a  bhx-kade  utterly  Impossible. 
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"The  battleship  is  no  lonper  an  asset.  If  we  can  Imagine  a  gun 
being  invented  to  shoot  a  3.000-pcund  projectile  20  miles  from  the 
deck  of  the  fastest  ship,  and  to  make  a  substantial  proportion  of 
hits,  that  will  suggest  a  parallel  to  what  has  happened  to  the  battle- 
ship There  is  nn  d>feiise  against  aircraft  except  aircraft  and  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  the  latter  have  the  greatest  difficulty  hitting  a 
mark  in  the  air  Even  on  the  western  front  during  the  war  guns 
placed  on  the  solid  earth  are  credited  with  requiring  65.000  shots  to 
one  hit  again.<:t  aircraft.  And  guns  carried  on  the  deck  of  a  rolling 
ihip  would  do  still  worse.  As  to  the  submarine,  there  Is  no  answer. 
They  are  building  now  cf  3.000  tons,  carrying  oil  to  circuit  the 
world  without  refueling      They  are  safe,  seaworthy,  and  habitable. 

"At  the  Washington  Conference,  Britain  sought  to  outlaw  the 
submarine.  If  that  had  been  done,  her  superiority  In  fighting 
craft  and  naval  bases  would  have  assured  continuance  of  her 
naval  supremacy.  But  the  other  nations  would  noc  agree.  For 
them  the  submarine  and  airplane  are  the  sure  and  comparatively 
Inexpensive  Instruments  of  defense.  The  development  of  the  sub- 
marine has  ended  the  possibility  of  any  power  In  future  rating  as 
mistress  of  the  sea. 

"almost  no  atrocities 

"Opponents  of  the  submarine  emphasize  U-boat  atrocities.  But 
there  were  almost  no  atrocities.  It  was  charged  that  submarines 
fired  on  boats  filled  with  the  people  from  vessels  that  had  been 
sunk  In  fact,  there  was  only  one  solitary  case  of  that  sort.  The 
U-boat  commanders  were  of  a  high  class.  They  frequently  gave 
tow  to  the  boatloads  of  survivors,  helping  them  to  rescue.  In  some 
cases  when  they  had  sunk  vessels  off  the  Irish  coast  and  left  their 
crews  in  boats,  the  subinarines  signaled  Queenstown  the  location. 

"Submarines  operating  In  mid-Atlantic  would  capture  a  mer- 
chantman, put  a  prize  crew  en  board,  and  use  her  as  a  base.  As 
other  vessels  were  sunk  their  people  would  be  transferred  to  this 
base  ship,  which  would  be  held  until  It  was  filled  with  their  people. 
Tlien  the  submarine  commander  would  turn  the  base  ship  over  to 
its  own  crew  with  orders  to  beat  it  to  the  nearest  port.  The  nations 
will  never  agree  on  abolishing  the  submarine,  and  because  it  Is 
here  to  stay,  the  whole  art  of  naval  war  has  been  remade." 

AMERICAS    BIG   ADVANTAGE 

Admiral  Sims'  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  battle- 
Fhips  Neic  York.  Wyomtng.  and  Utah,  the  last  three  coal-bumlng 
battleships  of  our  Navy,  have  been  ordered  converted  Into  oil  burn- 
ers With  their  conversion  the  entire  line  of  battle  of  the  American 
Navy  will  be  composed  of  oil  burners,  while  the  British  Fleet  will 
still  include  five  coal-burning  battleships. 

"The  naval  strategy  of  another  war,"  said  the  admiral,  "will  be 
greatly  concerned  with  assuring  ample  and  continuous  supplies  of 
petroleum  and  its  products  because  it  Is  essential  as  fuel  not  only 
for  surface  craft,  but  even  more  so  for  submarines  and  aircraft. 
England,  having  no  significant  oil  supplies  at  home,  mtist  keep 
open  the  routes  to  the  Near  East,  the  Middle  East,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  because  from  these  she  must  get  her  oil.  The  United 
States  would  be  concerned  about  communications  with  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  countries  and  to  keep  the  Panama  Canal  open  for 
movement  of  oil  between  the  east  and  west  coasts.  But  the 
problem  Is  not  so  urgent  with  us,  becatise  of  our  huge  supplies 
of  oil  within  our  own  borders.  For  a  naval  campaign  In  the  At- 
lantic, the  fighting  craft,  whether  on  the  surface.  In  the  air,  or 
under  the  sea.  would  be  supplied  with  oil  from  the  eastern  and 
midcontinent  fields.  If  the  war  be  In  the  Pacific,  the  California 
fields  would  assure  ample  supplies.  With  the  disadvantage  of 
having  two  ocean  fronts  to  protect,  the  United  States  Is  com- 
pensated by  the  possession  of  vast  oil  resources  on  either  front. 
Over  70  percent  of  the  world's  petroleum  production  Is  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  Industry  has  seen  its  greatest  expansion  in 
the  years  since  oil  began  to  be  used  as  maritime  fuel. 

vital  need  or  on, 

"Naval  people  know  that  Britain  has  established  great  stores  of 
oil  at  her  bases  all  over  the  world;  Japan  likewise  has  accumu- 
lated vast  reserves  of  this  munition.  All  navies  are  now  on  the 
oil-burning  basis,  because  oil  requires  less  space,  can  be  more  con- 
veniently stored  aboard  ship,  produces  50  or  60  percent  more  pKJwer 
per  ton.  and  requires  a  considerably  smaller  crew.  No  other  naval 
power  possesses  its  own  oil  as  does  the  United  States;  yet  so  Im- 
portant is  oil  that  there  were  times  during  the  war  when  English 
commanders  were  under  orders  not  to  proceed  at  more  than  one- 
half  or  three-quarters  speed,  except  when  confronting  the  enemy. 
In  order  to  conserve  oil. ' 

Asked  if  the  American  Government  had  established  any  great 
oil  stores  as  Insurance  against  war  exigencies.  Admiral  Sims  replied 
that  he  was  not  Informed,  aside  from  the  well-known  fact  that 
large  reserves  had  been  set  up  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  "But.  hav- 
ing resources  and  production  of  oil  available  on  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,"  he  added,  "that  Is  not  so  necessary  In  our  case." 

END   or  NAVAL    ERA 

Conversion  of  the  last  three  American  battleships  to  oil  burning 
was.  In  Admiral  Sims'  view,  an  interesting  Incident,  but  not  a 
vitally  important  one.  Yet  it  marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  Navy's 
history  That  era  was  Introduced  in  1815,  when  Robert  Pulton 
built  for  the  Government  the  first  steam-driven  warship.  She  was 
called  the  Fulton,  and  though  of  only  38  tons  was  described  as  a 
'fire-eating  monster."  For  a  century  thereafter  coal  produced  the 
Navy's  steam  power;  then  In  1914  came  the  battleship  Nevada,  one 
of  the  first  of  our  oil  burners.  Since  then  oU  has  become  the 
standard  fuel  in  ail  navies. 
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"The  fact  that  the  Allies  had  the  great  oil  resources  of  the  United 
States  to  draw  on  la  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  important  factors 
In  Klvlng  them  victory,  said  Admiral  Sims.  "But  In  general  tne 
war's  demonstration  of  the  Industrial  and  financial  capacity  of  the 
United  States  forced  a  revision  of  all  calculations  regarding  the 
seats  of  power  in  this  world.  Our  immediate  adoption  of  univer- 
sal service  the  prompt  reglstraUon  of  10.000.000  men  under  the 
Universal  Service  Act.  the  proof  of  our  unparalleled  abUlty  to  pro- 
duce the  necessaries  of  life  and  of  war.  the  transport  of  2,000,000 
troops  to  Prance  In  circumstances  which  the  enemy  had  believed 
made  such  a  movement  Impossible,  the  demonstration  of  our  enor- 
mous financial  capacity — all  these  things  compelled  a  sweeping  re- 
casting of  all  calculations  about  locations  and  alinementa  of  power. 
Our  great  population,  resources,  wealth,  and  Industrial  capacity 
constitute  the  sxirest  guaranty  of  peace  for  a  long  future,  provided 
we  pursue  wise  policies.  Having  no  reason  for  aggression,  our  Naval 
Establishment  should  be  adapted  to  assure  the  best  defense. 

AN  ArenufT  roRMxn-A 

"For  Instance,  as  to  our  requirements  of  aircraft.  Suppose  we 
confront  an  alliance  of  2  powers  against  which  we  must  defend 
ourselves.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  Is  not  their  combined 
number  of  battleships  and  cruisers,  but  their  force  of  airplane  car- 
riers. Assume  that  the  2  powers  together  have  6  carriers  with  a 
capacity  of  50  planes  each.  Then  we  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
SOO  airplanes  along  otir  coast,  for  the  modem  airplane  carrier  Is 
considerably  faster  than  a  battleship  and  has  a  cruising  radius  of 

6  000  or  7,000  miles.  So  we  will  need  a  force  of  airplanes  sufficient 
to  smother  the  enemy's  300.  The  enemy  might  possess  thousands  of 
airplanes,  but  we  would  be  confronted  only  with  such  number  as 
he  could  bring,  with  his  equipment  ot  carriers,  to  our  coast. 

"A  combination  of  powers  might  present  a  large  superiority  in 
battleships  and  cruisers.  But  to  attack  us  they  would  have  to 
steam  to  otir  shores,  and  these  vessels  can  carry  only  about  enough 
oli  for  the  round-up  from  Europe.  In  order  to  remain  here  and 
conduct  a  campaign  they  would  have  to  bring  colliers  with  fuel  and 
have  an  advance  base  near  our  coast,  and  so  oxir  problem  of 
defense  against  them  would  be  principally  with  our  submarines 
and  aircraft,  to  pick  off  and  sink  the  colliers  and  other  auxiliaries. 
On  the  basis  of  experience  and  demonstrations  that  would  be  no 
difficult  task,  for  the  big  planes  can  carry  a  bomb  of  from  2.000  to 
4  000  pounds.  Dropped  on  the  deck  of  any  fighting  ship  or  In  the 
water  within  a  short  distance  on  either  side,  one  bomb  would  finish 
her.  and  the  proportion  of  hits  In  such  operations  is  so  high  that 
the  fleet  would  have  no  chance.  It  Is  not  commonly  understood 
how  big  a  target  a  battleship  presents  to  a  bomber.  If  the  ship 
be  600  feet  long  and  100  feet  beam,  then  a  great  bomb  that  strikes 
her.  or  within  50  feet  on  either  side,  will  be  fatal;  Its  target  repre- 
sents an  area  600  by  200  feet.  The  bomb  which  falls  In  the  water 
near  the  vessel  sinks  to  a  certain  depth  and  explodes,  like  a  depth 
charge,  against  the  unprotected  part  of  the  ship,  below  the  water 
line,    it  Is  even  more  deadly  than  If  it  had  fallen  on  deck. 

KOOn.  NAVT  or  rUTTTR* 

"The  Navy  of  the  future  shoiild  be  particularly  strong  In  aircraft 
carriers.  We  have  one.  the  Langley.  completed:  an  experimental 
craft  of  only  15  knots.  The  Saratoga  and  Lexington,  which  are 
nearing  completion,  will  carry  75  planes  each  and  make  about  30 
knots  an  hour  against  perhaps  23  for  a  battleship.  With  such  a 
speed  a  carrier's  program  is  to  keep  out  of  range  of  the  battleships 
and  cruisers  and  send  her  aircraft  out  to  bomb  them. 

"Instead  of  building  more  cruisers  of  10.000  tons,  which  are  per- 
mitted under  the  Washington  Conference  agreement,  sound  naval 
practice  would  be  to  construct  aircraft  carriers.  The  battleships  and 
cruisers,  with  their  steaming  radius  of  about  6,000  miles,  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  submarines,  with  four  times  that  radius.  It 
must  be  rememt)ered  that  normally  the  submarine  steams  on  the 
surface,  going  below  only  when  there  are  reasons  for  concealment. 

THC   MODERN    StTBMAJUMS 

"The  big,  new  submarines  can  do  around  100  miles  under  water  at 

7  or  8  knots.  On  the  surface  they  use  oil  for  power;  under  the 
surface,  electricity  from  storage  batteries.  A  submarine  can  lay 
mines  anywhere,  even  across  the  widest  ocean.  If  It  be  suggested 
that  the  chance  of  sinking  shipping  with  mines  is  rather  remote, 
my  reply  is  that  at  the  height  of  the  submarine  campaign  the 
British  Admiralty  was  using  600  vessels  constantly  as  mine  sweepers 
to  keep  clear  the  approaches  to  harbors  of  the  British  Isles.  That 
many  vessels  were  loet  to  other  services  for  which  they  would  have 
been  enormously  usefvil." 

Discussion  turned  to  the  forthcoming  armament  conference  rec- 
ommended by  our  Government,  and  the  admiral  observed  that,  of 
course,  the  nation  which  initiates  such  a  conference  assumes  serious 
responsibilities  because  the  success  or  failure  of  the  conference  at 
once  becomes  parUy  a  political  question.  In  order  to  secure  re- 
sults that  will  make  the  conference  a  success,  the  country  con- 
cerned Is  liable  to  have  to  trade  off  some  of  Its  own  Interests,  "For 
example."  he  said,  "at  the  Washington  Conference,  in  order  to  get 
Japan  to  accept  the  5-6-3  raUo.  the  United  States  agreed  not  fur- 
ther to  fortify  any  of  its  bases  west  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This 
hamstrings  us  In  the  Pacific  and  means  that  in  case  of  war  the 
Japanesr  would  Immediately  seize  the  Philippines  and  Guam,  and 
In  an  effort  to  retake  them  we  would  be  handicapped  by  having  no 
naval  twise  in  all  the  4.000  miles  t>etween  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 
The  compact  not  to  fortify  Guam  was  a  mistake,  but  was  forced 
upon  us  because  Japan  demanded  a  quid  pro  quo  for  accepting 
the  5-5-3  ratio." 


[Prom  the  Congressional  Recced  of  January  23.  1940.  pp.  563-564) 
Battuships  Aex  Not  of  Much  Bcndtt  in  Moimirn  Waktarz 

Mr  Thomas  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  my  conviction  that  battleships 
are  not  of  much  benefit  in  modern  warfare.  I  think  they  are  only 
targets  for  the  enemy  air  forces.  I  read  a  squib  In  a  newspaper  the 
other  day  or  heard  it  stated,  that  If  a  few  more  of  GreAi  Britain's 
capital  ships  were  sunk,  in  the  event  the  King  desired  to  Inspect  his 
fleet  he  might  have  to  put  on  a  diving  suit. 

It  is  proposed  to  expend  multiplied  millions  In  building  battle- 
ships. I  voted  for  some  of  those  bills.  When  I  ca.st  my  vote  I 
was  not  satisfied  that  I  was  casting  a  sound  vote.  I  am  not  satisfied 
now  that  I  cast  sound  votes  In  voting  multiplied  millions  of  dollars 
with  which  to  build  battleships. 

•  •••••• 

I  am  advised  that  a  bomb  falling  near  a  battleship  is  more 
destructive  than  If  the  bomb  hits  the  batUeshlp.  The  ships 
being  sunk  today  are  not  being  sunk  by  direct  hits,  as  a  rule; 
they  are  sunk  by  torpedoes,  and  there  is  no  torp>edo  boat  that  can 
shoot  a  torpedo  through  the  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  pierce  a 
battleship  and  sink  It.  The  damage  is  not  done  by  the  piercing 
quality  of  the  torpedo:  It  is  done  by  the  explosion  of  the  torpedo. 
At  the  end  of  the  torpedo  there  Is  a  fuze  so  that  when  the  torpedo 
hits  the  battleship  it  explodes  and  the  concussion,  away  from  the 
battleship,  blows  the  battleship  In  two.  or  blows  It  In.  and  destroys  it. 
ir  THZ  Aia  roRCis  cotrLo  find  the  b.\ttixships  they   wotJi-D   not 

last    ANT    TIME 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  battleships  and  the  air  force,  and 
artillery  and  Infantry,  that  is  another  matter  about  which  I  am 
not  prepared  to  give  any  expert  advice  I  have  my  conviction  I 
do  not  think  battleships  are  worth  very  much  in  present  warfare. 
I  am  advised  unofficially  that  the  greatest  English  twittleshlp  \b  hid; 
It  cannot  be  found.  If  It  Is  hid.  of  what  use  is  It?  It  Is  the 
greatest  ship  In  the  world.  If  It  Is  hid.  It  Is  serving  no  useful 
ptirpose.  If  that  be  true.  It  is  my  opinion  that  If  we  should  build 
up  a  great  naw  in  the  United  States  and  war  should  come, 
and  some  naval  power  should  atUck  the  United  States,  the  safest 
place  In  the  world  would  be  on  one  of  our  battleships.  The 
chances  are  that  the  battleships,  unless  we  had  a  preponderance 
of  power,  would  be  somewhere  away  up  the  lallsslsstppi  Blver  where 
they  would  be  perfectly  safe.  They  would  have  to  be  in  some  such 
place,  because  If  the  air  forces  could  find  the  battleships,  they 
would  not  last  any  time.  If  what  our  committee  saw  In  San 
Francisco  can  be  done  an3rwhere  in  America,  a  battleship  would 
have  no  chance  whatever. 

The  battleship  today  has  no  chance  against  the  modem  txjmbera 
With  their  bombs.  The  only  chance  of  security  Is  for  the  same 
nation  that  has  the  battleships  to  have  more  bombing  planes  and 
more  pursuit  planes  and  more  of  other  kinds  of  planes  than  the 
enemy  has.  so  that  If  a  plane  attempts  to  attack  our  battleships. 
we  can  send  our  planes  to  meet  the  enemy  planes,  and  If  an 
enemy  squadron  makes  an  attack,  we  can  send  a  squadron  to  meet 
the  enemy  squadron,  and  fight  it  out  in  the  air. 


Training  Men  To  Do  Skilled  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  MICHAEL  EDELSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1940 


NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS 


Mr.  EDELSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  herein  articles  contained  In 
numerous  newspapers  showing  the  necessity  lor  training  men 
to  do  skilled  mechanical  work: 

(Prom  the  Wilkes-Barre   (Pa.)   Record  of  May  7,  1940] 
Skilu3>  Work£KS  and  Schools 

If  WUkes-Barrc's  school  system  Is  to  be  geared  closely  to  com- 
munity needs  it  is  likely  that  renewed  attention  will  have  to  be 
given,  at  a  time  not  far  off.  to  the  question  of  vocational  training. 
Wyoming  Valley  has  been  acquiring  new  industrial  plants  Hnd 
already  notice  h-os  come  from  several  sources  that  the  task  of  finding 
skilled  workers  to  man  them  Is  becoming  more  difficult  In  view  of 
widespread  unemployment,  which  is  still  a  plague  In  Wyoming  Val- 
ley, this  may  seem  strange.  But  the  long  period  of  dullness  has 
made  for  few  apprentices  during  the  last  decade  and  If  the  hoped- 
for  Industrial  expansion  spreads  to  this  community,  as  it  showns 
signs  of  doing,  the  scarcity  of  qualified  workers  will  manifest  Itself 
acutely    and    operate    against    getting    additional    new    plants 

How  far  the  schools  could  supply  the  lack  throiigh  vocational 
training  Is  debatable,  but  there  is  no  question  that  young  men  with 
such  schooling  will  be  more  acceptable  for  Jobs  and  further  training 
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than  tho«e  without  such  a  background.  The  problem  which  is  pre- 
senting Itself  should  be  examined  with  a  view  to  determining  what 
the  schools  can  do  to  contribute  to  its  solution. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  18,  1940] 
Labor  and  Defense 

The  best-laid  plans  for  national  defense,  backed  by  ample  funds 
for  financing  them,  still  depend  for  their  execution  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  an  adequate  labor  force.  With  millions  of  men  unem- 
ployed It  is  a  paradoxial  fact  that  the  recruitment  of  a  working 
force  capable  of  turning  out  modem  implements  of  warfare  on  a 
tremendously  expanded  scale  wUl,  nevertheless,  be  extremely 
difficult. 

Ironical  thouph  It  .seems,  the  prolonged  and  widespread  depres- 
sion has  already  led  to  labor  shortages  In  many  industries  requiring 
the  services  of  skilled  men.  That  is  because  the  depression  dis- 
couraged the  training  of  apprentices  and  forced  a  disproportion- 
ately large  numt)er  of  applicants  for  skilled  work  into  the  unskilled 
labor  market.  In  face  of  this  lingering  situation  our  industrialists 
are  today  suddenly  confronted  by  the  challenge  of  a  huge  defense 
program. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  wherever  the  shortage  of  skilled 
labor  is  acute  unfinished  work  will  pile  up  and  precious  time,  as 
well  as  money,  will  be  lost  In  short,  the  industries  engaged  In 
work  for  the  defense  program  not  only  require  a  great  deal  of  skilled 
Iat>or.  but  that  labor  must  have  diversified  training  to  prevent 
industrial  bottle  necks  from  developing. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
will  have  to  be  devoted  to  preliminary  training  programs  in 
preparation  lor  tlie  plant  expansion  required  to  satisfy  our  de- 
fense needs.  President  Roosevelt  has  admiltted  that  necessity,  and 
suggested  the  ptisslblllty  of  broader  training  programs  under 
Government  direction.  But  the  main  responsibility  will  have  to 
be  assumed  by  industrial  leaders  familiar  with  the  problems  pre- 
sented and  equipfjcd  with  facilities  for  instructing  novices.  It  1» 
encouraging  that  this  problem  of  manpxjwer  is  already  the  sub- 
ject of  earnest  dl.scussion  among  industrial  experts  representing 
manufacturing  companies. 

Concerns  engaged  in  the  production  of  aircraft  have  already 
been  slowed  up  by  the  lap  In  production  of  aircraft  engines,  and 
handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  trained  flight  crews  To  reach  the 
contemplated  yearly  airplane  output  of  50.000  units  would,  there- 
fore, necessitate  much  more  than  a  quadrupling  of  existing  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  looks  as  if  labor  shortage  may  well 
prove  the  ma,'or  obstacle  to  speedy  attainment  of  the  goals  set 
by  the  defense  program.  That  wlU  certainly  be  the  case  unless 
extensive  and  varied  training  programs  are  launched  with  a 
minimum  of  delay. 

[Prom  the  Gary  (Ind  )  Post-Tribune  of  May  13.  1940) 

WonKERs  MfsT  Be  Traintd  it  Untted  States  Is  To  Be  Prepared 

America  faces  the  task  of  getting  Its  Industrial  machinery  geared 
to  a  preparedness  basis  It  is  more  than  a  problem  of  material 
resources  alone:  It  Involves  our  human  resources  For  there  prob- 
ably Is  not  now  in  the  country  sufficient  trained  manpower  to 
operate  our  industrial  plant  at  fuU  Sf>eed — this  despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  9.000.000  or  more  persons  able  and  eager  to 
work  who  cannot  find  employment. 

At  our  present  rate  of  Industrial  operations  local  labor  short- 
ages are  being  reported  with  Increasing  frequency  from  various 
parts  of  the  countrj-.  New  or  expanding  industries,  such  as 
plastics,  rayon,  lithographing,  say  they  cannot  find  enough  trained 
workers  to  meet  their  needs  Thousands  of  Jobs  are  op)en  for 
persons  passes^ing  occupational  skills  or  basic  training — even  In 
some  of  the  long-established  industries. 

At  Hartford.  Conn  ,  the  State  trade  school  has  been  operating 
on  a  multiple-shift  basis  during  the  last  5  months  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  demand  of  local  industry  for  machinists  and  machine 
operators  A  night  course,  running  from  10  p.  m.  to  6:30  a.  m., 
offers  5  weeks  of  basic  training.  Graduates  are  qualified  for  em- 
plojTnent  at  the  end  of  5  weeks  of  basic  training  but  they  are 
expected  to  learn  details  of  their  work  on  the  Job.  While  there 
is  no  pretense  that  finished  machinists  can  be  turned  out  with 
6  weeks  of  training,  the  utility  of  short  courses  Is  demonstrated 
by  reports  from  Cleveland  that  empkayers  are  hiring  men  out  of 
trade  schools  there  before  they  have  completed  regular  machinists' 
courses 

Vocational  schools  are  being  kept  busy  supplying  the  need  for 
workers  In  the  fast -expanding  aviation  Industry.  From  Buffalo  It  Is 
reported  that  every  graduate  of  the  aviation  mechanics'  course 
offered  in  the  public  schools  since  1934  is  now  employed  in  the  local 
or  ncarbv  aviation  industry  or  is  working  in  related  enterprises. 
Hundreds  of  applicant.?  have  been  turned  away  from  this  course  In 
recent  years  because  of  Inadequate  facilities  for  their  training. 

In  Michigan,  where  the  vocatlonsd  education  program  Is  well 
advanced,  a  shcrt  cours.»  fur  resort  employees  was  conducted  for  the 
first  time  la.st  year  The  school  system  lacked  facilities  so  resort 
managers  permitted  the  use  of  their  structures  for  the  course  It  is 
being  repeated  this  year  1«  preparation  for  the  vacation  season. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  reemployment  campaign  found  there  were 
about  20.000  Jobs  that  could  be  filled  If  trained  workers  were  avail- 
able It  discovered  300  classifications  in  which  there  are  shortages 
of  employables. 


One  factor  which  complicates  the  employment  picture  Is  the  fact 
that  many  workers  who  have  been  unemployed  for  long  periods 
have  lost  touch  with  their  trades  and  are  not  familiar  with  new 
developments.  This  explains  why  some  employers  may  complain 
they  cannot  find  trained  machinists  while  a  local  machinists'  union 
declares  hundreds  of  its  members  are  out  of  work.  Retraining  pro- 
grams are  being  started  In  many  localities  to  "freshen  up"  older 
workers.  A  recent  survey  In  a  large  city  recently  showed  there  were 
nearly  fotir  times  as  many  workers  in  a  going  Industry  who  had 
reached  or  were  at>out  to  reach  the  retirement  age  as  there  were 
workers  at  the  learning  age  to  replace  them. 

Efforts  now  are  being  made  nationally,  through  cooperation  with 
local  public-school  officials,  to  plan  and  execute  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to  meet  actual  needs.  Each  program  is  worked  out 
locally  by  the  school  system  with  the  help  of  advisory  committees 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor.  Industry,  and  other  interested 
groups.  These  committees  undertake  to  determine  the  present  and 
prospective  needs  for  workers  In  the  various  fields  in  the  locality 
and  gear  the  training  program  to  meet  these  needs.  Vocational 
guidance  is  given  to  individual  students  through  the  schools. 

The  number  of  men  available  from  a  military-defense  standpoint, 
or  the  industrial  machinery  that  is  available,  depends  upon  train- 
ing and  not  mere  population.  We  have  a  vast  reservoir  of  material 
resources  and  we  likewise  have  a  great  reservoir  of  manpower.  But 
sheer  statistics  do  not  provide  adequate  defenses  nor  preparation 
for  a  war's  needs.  CXir  physical  strength  has  deteriorated  from 
disuse  Just  as  has  much  of  our  industrial  machine.  We  need  seri- 
ously a  practical  training  program  for  oiu  Jobless,  whether  it  is  In 
the  Interest  of  preparedness  or  Just  in  anticipation  of  prosperovu 
peacetime  employment. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May   16.   1940) 
Roosevelt's  I*l.ane  Pbogram  Would  Expand  Untted  States  Factokhs 

Washington,  May  16. — Spokesmen  for  airplane  manufacturers 
said  here  today  that  President  Roosevelt's  request  for  an  annual 
production  of  50.000  military  and  naval  planes  woxild  mean  a  great 
deal  of  plant  expansion  and  far  more  extensive  use  of  subcontracts 
than  at  present. 

Pre.«;ent  annual  production,  as  the  President  said.  Is  something 
over  6.000  planes.  By  the  end  of  1940  the  output  will  be  stepped 
up  to  between   12.000  and   15.000  units. 

Any  such  expansion  program  as  the  President  now  proposes,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Industry  said,  would  mean  the  freezing  of  produc- 
tion to  a  few  types  of  aircraft,  as  has  been  done  in  Germany,  elimi- 
nation of  practically  all  further  experimentation,  and  letting  out 
of  many  more  contracts  for  airplane  parts  than  at  present. 

Bottleneck  of  the  problem  of  stepping  up  production,  they  said, 
Is  chiefiy  In  the  engine  Industry,  where  there  has  been  a  limited 
number  of  skilled  machine-tool  mechanics  available. 

SCHEDTTLE    EXPECTATIONS 

The  Industry  spokesmen  said  they  doubted  If  any  great  expansion 
In  production  schedules  could  bring  results  much  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  normal  times,  in  1936  and  1937,  the  aviation  Industry  was 
producing  only  about  1,000  military  planes  a  year.  The  Army  today 
pos.se5ses  a  total  of  only  about  2,800. 

Today,  14  companies,  working  an  average  of  2  shifts,  arc  engaged 
in  producing  combatant  equipment  for  the  United  States  and 
foreign  Governments.  Included  are  Bell  Aircraft,  Boeing,  Brew- 
ster. Consolidated.  Curtiss,  Douglas.  Grumman,  Lockheed,  Northrop, 
North  American.  Glenn  L  Martin,  and  Republic. 

Active  producers  of  warcraft  engines  are  Allison,  Pratt  it  Whit- 
ney.   Wright.    Ranger,    Vought-Sikorsky,    and    Vultee. 

Plans  for  plane  production  expansion  also  bring  up  the  problem 
of  pilot  training.  "There  Is  no  use  having  capacity  to  produce 
40.000  or  50.000  airplanes  a  year  If  we  are  not  to  have  the  men  to 
fly  them."  Senator  Sherman  Mlnton  (D)  of  Indiana,  remarked  in 
the  Senate. 

TOTAL    PILOTS 

It  Is  estimated  that  If  the  United  States  today  called  up  all 
reserve  pilots.  Including  the  10.000  being  trained  for  civil  flying 
under  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  college  courses,  the  total  would 
not  be  more  than  25.000. 

Under  the  Army  training  schedule,  expanded  laft  June,  ap- 
proximately 396  new  applicants  are  entering  the  Army  flying 
schools  every  6  weeks  now.  but  on  March  31,  the  total  strength  of 
the  Air  Corps  was  2,037  officers  and  995  reserves. 

The  C.  A.  A.  is  training  9.072  student  aviators  In  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  760  in  noncollege  courses.  Another  1.442  have  already 
won  their  C.  A.  A.  certificates. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  more  than  3,500  enlisted 
mechanics  available  at  the  present  time. 

President  Roosevelt.  In  his  message  to  Congress  today,  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  $100,000,000  he 
asked  of  Congress  to  put  in  his  own  hands,  for  the  training  of 
additional  aviation  personnel. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  May  16,  1840] 
Organized  Drive  To  Train   Apprentices   Seen   As   Nked — Intckoc- 
partmental  committee  report  to  president  on  skilled  workeks 
Stresses  Tight  Market — Sxthvet  Now  Under  Wat  To  Dxtekminx 
FtJTURK  Requirements 

Washington.    May    15. — An    emergency    calling    for    mobilization 
of  the  skilled  manpower  of  the  country  at  this  time  would  find 
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n»Pth/^ff  and  fmcflltles  for  training  »uch  worker*  Inadequate.  Presi- 
dent Booeevelt  baa  been  told  by  labor  and  bU8lne«  leaders,  it  waa 
learned  today,  although  assured  that  despite  a  relatively  tight  labor 
market,  plants  devoted  to  Immediate  employee  wants  filled. 

A  report  from  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Apprentice 
Training  is  understood  to  have  Just  gone  to  the  President  for  hla 
consideration  In  connection  with  the  emergency  defense  program 
which  he  will  tomorrow  transmit  to  Congress. 

While  details  of  this  report  are  t>elng  withheld  from  publication 
at  this  time,  it  is  believed  that  it  stresses  the  need  for  apprentice 
training  on  an  organized  basis.  Such  program  already  is  in  oper- 
ation In  several  airplane  fuselage  and  engine  plants,  and  it  1« 
understood  that  the  recommendation  is  made  In  the  report  that  all 
such  plants,  and  others  that  might  be  engaged  in  war  Implement* 
production  to  do  the  same  thing. 

It  is  stressed  that  the  problem  of  obtaining  skilled  workers  in  a 
sufficient  number  to  meet  emergency  needs  cannot  be  solved  in  6 
months  nor  yet  a  vear.  but  If  the  period  of  disaster  that  has  been 
created  abroad  Is  going  to  be  extended  for  3  years,  as  forecast  by 
British  Ambassador  Lord  Lothian,  much  progress  can  be  made 
within  that  time  to  safeguard  our  own  indiistrlal  interests. 

A  survey  is  now  under  way  by  Government  agencies  of  workers  in 
skilled  occupations  to  determine  future  requirements  and  reach 
conclusions  as  to  how  to  meet  the  need.  Seriousness  of  the  possi- 
btllties  that  an  emergency  would  find  the  country  short-handed  in 
essential  industries  is  being  stressed  by  many  officials  who  have  faced 
the  opposition  of  organized  labor  to  workers  expansion  programs, 
and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  many  Industrialists  to  bother- 
ing with  large  numbers  of  learners. 

It  is  insisted  that  a  good  showing  can  be  made  for  vast  apprentice 
training  for  the  airplane  and  machine-tool  Industries  without  mak- 
ing a  census,  but  it  is  in  other  lines,  where  the  need  is  less  obvious, 
that  statistical  data  will  be  found  desirable  in  the  presentation  of 
the  actual  employment  situation. 

Meanwhile  James  W.  Young,  EMrector  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  reported  today  that  a  census  of  labor  in 
key  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  being  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  the  planning  of  production  and  effective  distribution 
of  available  labor.  The  result  of  the  census  will  not  be  made  pub- 
lic. Allocation  of  raw  materials  to  the  key  industries  Is  also  being 
studied  with  a  view  to  integrating  production.  Mr.  Young  revealed. 

The  only  alternative  to  apprentice  training  is  dilution  of  labor — 
the  simplification  of  Jobs  so  that  one  man  would  have  but  one  por- 
tion assigned  to  him.  where.  If  properly  trained,  he  could  complete  a 
whole  operation.  That  has  been  resorted  to  in  Great  Britain  despite 
opposition  of  organized  labor  there,  and  prevailed  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  World  War  and  found  very  unsatisfactory. 
It  was  related  today  that  then  hundreds  of  airplane  motors  were 
made  that  could  not  raise  airplanes  from  the  ground  because  toler- 
ances were  so  great  as  to  create  mechanical  monstrosities.  Ex- 
pansion of  the  airplane-motor  Industry  to  35.000  units  per  annum. 
as  contemplated,  may  present  some  difficulties,  which,  however,  will 
start  with  the  tool  and  die  industry  upon  which  engine  manu- 
factxu'ers  have  to  rely  for  equipment. 

KO   ABSOLUTK   SBOKTACZ 

While  this  Is  not  an  easy  labor  market,  it  does  not  seem  to  pre- 
sent a  situation  where  there  Is  an  absolute  shortage  that  would 
place  a  limitation  on  present  production.  There  Is  certainly  not 
a  large  niimber  of  skilled  metal-trades  workers  unemployed,  and  the 
doubling  of  plant  operations  would  present  real  difficulties,  but  over 
a  period  of  time  enough  workers  could  be  recruited,  largely  by 
shifts  from  other  lines,  to  meet  needs. 

I'V)r  instance,  there  are  unemployed  garage  mechanics,  railroad 
shopmen,  locomotive  engineers,  and  other  craftsmen  who  could 
be  retrained  for  new  duties  In  relatively  short  periods  of  time,  labor 
officials  said  today.  Prom  their  ranks  also  there  could  be  recruited 
men  for  further  training  for  the  operation  of  tanks,  it  not  being 
possible  to  take  the  average  youth  and  put  him  inside  such  a 
moving  fortress  and  expect  him  to  be  able  to  operate  and  repair 
it  In  time  of  need — that  takes  a  mechanic  trained  in  his  work. 

In  Government  reports  It  is  emphasized  that  in  time  of  peace  it 
Is  desirable  to  train  men  as  skilled  workers  for  they  cannot  be 
matriculated  in  a  couple  of  months,  equipped  to  do  a  real  mechan- 
ical Job.  The  turning  out  of  efficient  tool  and  die  workers  takes 
upward  of  3  years,  and  that  is  true  of  many  lines  of  endeavor. 

Boeing.  Lockheed.  Pratt  St  Whitney,  and  Sperry  Gjrroscope  ar« 
pointed  to  as  companies  that  are  looking  ahead  to  the  training 
of  men  for  the  airplane  industry,  having  put  into  effect,  under 
supervision  of  a  Joint  management-labor  committee,  a  system  of 
training  for  young  men  on  a  4-yeaj-  basis.  Interest  of  the  engine 
companies  is  In  mechanics,  while  those  of  the  fuselage  builders 
would  be  in  stich  trades  as  sbeet-metal  workers  and  four  or  five 
other  crafts  that  tbey  employ. 


IS  oooraaATXJfo 

OrganlMd  labor  has  in*lntaln«d  all  along  that  It  could  not 
tol«f«t«  a  system  of  wholesale  training  of  skilled  workers,  but  In 
the  prssent  sttuatkm  Ubor  leaders  appear  to  be  working  OKXit 
harmonkmsty  with  manaffement  and  Ooremment  represent«tlves 
m  prevWUsg  trsintac  for  the  future.  A  Jotnt  committee  deter - 
mineB  what  number  ai  additions  to  the  trained  fores  are  needed 
•ad  that,  Moofdlaff  to  Oofsnim«nt  oOdal*.  to  t«ndlng  to  soIys  a 
tKoahUaooM  part  at  the  Ubor  problem. 

It  was  tndWmted  that  the  President.  In  ssktag  an  emergency 
dtUnm  appteprtotkm  •«  this  time.  wvU  seek  also  suthortastfcm  to 
•at«r  tato  mtnatnmiu  for  production  Umt  will  not  bcfln  until 


the  fiscal  year  1941.  Such  a  program  would  better  enable  indus- 
tries to  size  up  their  labor  and  materials  requirements  and  mate- 
rially cut  down  the  lag  tietween  acceptance  of  and  delivery  under 
a  Government  contract. 

(PrcHn  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  May  11.  1940] 

SlULLED  LaBOB  NCEDO  HEXE 

Philadelphia  Industry  Is  suffering  an  acute  shortage  of  skilled 
labor  as  industrial  leaders  push  through  extensive  apprenticeship 
programs  to  train  younger  men  for  the  day  when  aged  hands  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  increasing  demands. 

Particularly  scarce  in  this  area,  plant  executives  report,  are  die 
and  tool  makers,  large  lathe  and  plane  operators,  template  makers, 
draftsmen,  grinders,  and  gage  checkers.  To  meet  present  and  future 
demands  for  workers,  virtually  every  large  industry  here  already  has 
Installed  3-  and  4-year  courses  of  practice-study. 

AKSXMAI.    NXEDS    MEN 

Probably  the  hardest  hit  locally  is  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  which 
has  sent  out  appeal  after  appeal  for  skilled  mechanics  and  machin- 
ists. Pacing  a  situation  where  it  must  compete  with  private  Indus- 
try to  secure  Its  labor — and  private  Industry  is  Jealously  guarding 
what  it  has — the  arsenal  has  Jobs  abegglng  at  $6.80  per  day  and 
$2,200  per  year 

With  unemplo\Tnent  at  its  present  level.  It  neccs.'^arlly  follows 
that  there  is  no  dearth  of  workers  In  the  less  skilled  class  and  news 
of  such  shortages  Invariably  brings  forth  an  army  of  unemployed 
whose  only  claim  to  experience  Is  that  the  applicants  once  hammered 
a  nail  or  ground  an  automobile  valve. 

KEEP   EYES   OPEN 

Several  large  Industries,  such  as  Westinghouse  and  SKF.  who 
foresaw  the  trend,  report  that  at  present  they  have  not  felt  the 
pinch  although  even  they  have  their  eyes  of)€n  for  the  unemployed 
skilled  man. 

"We  can't  Just  pick  them  off  the  shelf."  declared  J.  O.  Mcrpan, 
manager  of  indxistrlal  relations  at  the  Lester  branch  of  Westing- 
house.  "Our  products  require  a  maximum  of  accuracy  and  we  are 
training  our  own  men  for  ourselves." 

An  SKP  official,  recently  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  New 
England  plants  of  his  company,  declared  that  everywhere  plants 
"are  crying  for  skilled  mechanics  and  machinists. '  He  said  bis 
company  now  has  the  largest  class  of  apprentices  In  its  history. 


Refund  to  Railroad  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  B.  BATES 

OF  'kl;;NTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday  May  30,  1940 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  17,  I 
introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  7986.  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  railroad  boys  in  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, California.  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Jersey  to  get  refund  on  certain  moneys  paid  by  them  into  the 
State  unemployment  commission  of  their  respective  States. 

It  seems  that  these  States  passed  laws  creating  a  State  un- 
employment commission,  as  did  the  other  41  States,  but  the 
7  States  named  collected  from  the  employer  and  the  employee 
according  to  the  provisions  of  their  State  laws.  In  regard  to 
the  railways,  the  other  41  States  collected  from  the  employer 
only.  On  July  1.  1939.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  took 
over  all  railroad  employees'  compensation  and  requested  that 
all  State  funds  be  turned  over  to  it.  which,  as  I  see  it,  is 
Wholly  unfair  to  the  railroad  employees  of  these  7  States, 
where  both  employer  and  employee  paid  Into  the  fund,  by 
compelling  them  to  pay  from  their  salaries  into  a  fund  which 
they  must  share  equally  with  the  employees  of  41  other  States. 
In  the  State  of  Kentucky  there  are  approximately  40.000 
railroad  employees,  who  paid  into  this  fund  1 1.038,000.  or  an 
average  of  around  $25  per  employee.  It  seems  to  me  that  my 
railroad  boys  are  being  penalized  to  the  tune  of  about  $25 
per  employee  for  living  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  I  know 
the  membership  of  this  Hotise  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
Congress  had  no  such  Intentions  when  the  Railroad  Retlre- 
meot  Act  was  paised.  and  that  It  still  has  no  such  Intentions. 
I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Congress  will  right  this 
wrona.  and  I  am  appetilng  to  you  to  help  pass,  this  session, 
legislation  toward  this  end. 
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Since  the  introduction  of  my  blU.  I  have  been  striving  to 
pet  the  committee  to  lake  some  action;  not  a  week  has  passed 
that  I  have  not.  on  two  or  three  occasions,  urged  and  pleaded 
for  action.  I  was  able  to  get  a  subcommittee  appointed  and 
a  hearing  by  the  subcommittee  at  which  it  was  agreed  that, 
since  several  had  introduced  bills  after  the  introducUon  of 
my  bill,  someone  from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the 
author  of  the  bill,  which  was  apparently  sponsored  by  the 
Board,  and  myst-lf  get  together  and  woik  out  an  agreeable 
bill  to  all  of  us.  I  have  called  time  after  time  and  seem  to 
find  no  interest  except  what  I  show  myself,  and  all  the  wh.le 
these  boys  are  doing  witliout  their  money  that  siiould  never 
have  been  taken  from  them. 

I  have  run  into  some  of  the  oddest  arguments  in  my  ef- 
forts to  do  something  about  this  I  have  ever  listened  to.  One 
person  told  me  he  thought  it  would  set  a  bad  precedent;  that 
if  th:s  were  done  it  would  be  used  as  an  argument  for  other 
refunds.  This  is  about  as  fiat  an  argument  as  I  have  ever 
heard.  That  is  like  your  saying  to  John,  when  he  a.sks  you 
for  that  $5  you  have  of  his.  "Yes,  John.  I  have  your  $5 
and  could  give  it  to  you.  but  if  I  do  I  have  $5  that  be- 
longs to  George  and  he  will  want  his.  too,  so  I  cannot 
afford  to  let  you  have  yours."  Another  argument  is  that 
not  more  than  60  percent  of  them  will  ever  ask  for  it. 
That  is  downright  ridiculous.  Imagine  any  man.  let  him 
be  a  railroad  man  or  any  other,  not  going  after  $25  that 
is  due  him  when  he  knows  that  money  is  waiting  for 
him.  And,  granting  that  some  of  them  would  be  reluctant 
to  ask  for  it.  is  that  any  reason  why  thoi>e  who  do  a.sk 
should  not  have  it  if  it  is  due  them?  These  arguments 
are  mighty  flimsy  when  you  look  at  them,  but  the  worst  one 
and  the  most  ridiculous  one  of  all  was  made  by  the  person 
who  said  that  the.se  men  were  just  a  bunch  of  roughnecks 
and  si>endthnfts,  and  that  it  would  not  do  them  any  good 
if  they  got  it.  The  very  nature  of  the  work  they  do  requires 
them  to  be  strong  and  robust  and  in  good  physical  condition 
at  all  times.  Twenty-three  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent 
in  a  county  where  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
railroad  yards  In  the  world  is  located,  and  my  daily  contact 
with  the  railroad  men  has  long  ago  convinced  me,  as  it  would 
you  if  you  came  in  contact  with  them,  that  no  better  or  finer 
group  of  men  ever  placed  foot  on  God's  good  earth.  I  have 
seen  them,  when  a  neighbor  was  in  distress,  pass  a  hat  during 
their  30-minute  lunch  hour  and.  I  dare  say,  get  a  bigger 
donation  than  could  be  gotten  under  the  same  circumstances 
out  of  a  similar  sized  body  anjrwhere.  not  even  excluding  thus 
body.  And  their  wives,  I  .say  to  you.  I  have  never  lived  by 
a  more  wholesome,  neighborly.  Christianlike  people  than  the 
fine  womanhood  found  in  the  homes  of  these  men. 

I  am  for  the  railroad  boys.  I  believe  in  them,  and  I  love 
them,  because  I  know  that  under  those  greasy  overalls  there 
beats  a  heart  that  is  just  as  pure  as  yours  or  mine.  For  the 
sake  of  justice,  for  the  .sake  of  equality.  I  ask  each  of  you  to 
assist  in  getting  this  refund  for  these  men. 


David  Lawrence  Criticizes  Roo.sevelt   for  Playing 
Politics  With  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

I  OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^ENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  30.  1940 


ARnCI.£  BY  DAVID  LAWKENCE 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  «lnce  President 
Roosevelt ■»  ftroide  .vptech  la»t  Sunday  night  many  Americans 
have  been  wondering  about  the  exact  statu*  of  a  national- 
defense  system  descr-bed  by  lis  Commander  in  Cliief  as  being 
on  hand  or  on  order."     David  Lawrence,  in  the  following 


article,  fheds  seme  needed  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  Presi- 
dent's unusual  speech: 

{By  David  Lawrence) 

Uneasy  over  events  abroad,  the  entire  Washington  situation  is 
ciTstalllzing  rapidly  into  one  of  great  conrcin  lest  America  be 
caught  napping  in  the  swiftly  developing  maelstrom  of  world  war 
entanglements 

President  Roosevelt  Is  on  the  defensive  politically.  Far  from 
beini?  an  asset,  the  newly  created  emergency  has  already  become 
a  liability  to  the  admUilstratlnn.  The  Republican  Party  will 
shortly  ask  tlie  American  people  to  change  the  national  adminis- 
tration on  the  groiuicls  of  Incompetence,  Just  as  the  British 
turned  out  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain. 

The  particular  grievance  which  is  shaping  up  as  the  basis  for  an 
intense  battle  in  the  Presidential  campaign  is  the  unpreparedness 
of  America  at  perhaps  the  gravest  crisis  that  has  come  in  a  century 
in    world    affairs. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  s  speech  last  Sunday  night  alienated  supporters 
rather  than  helped  him.  This  is  because  when  a  President  sees 
fit  to  discuss  defense  details  and  combines  In  his  statement  air- 
planes available  and  those  on  order  .so  that  the  public  cannot 
tell  the  difference,  it  is  a  sign  that  political  considerations  art 
guiding  national  policy  rather  than  frank  presentations  of 
weakne-s.ses. 

CANDOR    NEEDED    FOR    rONFIDENCE 

Most  pecp'e  wlU  go  along  with  the  administration  when  it  ceases 
to   play   pontics    and   Indulge    in    adroit   maneuvers   b.Hsrd   on    the 
theory  that  peaceilmc>  methods  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  criticism 
The  truth  Is  action  and  candor  alone  will  bring  confidence 

The  lat3st  step — the  appointment  of  a  seven-man  council  of  de- 
fense in  an  advisory  capacl'y — can  only  bring  from  American  busi- 
ness.nen  sighs  of  regret  and  poignant  disappointment  that  the 
Bdm.nlstration  in  Wa.^hington  doesn't  knew  its  selections  are  reccg- 
nizfd  as  wl:  d ''W  dressing  To  put  captains  of  Industry  into  the 
defense  council  w;thout  giving  thfm  any  authority  to  act  and  at  the 
same  time  to  put  in  that  same  defence  council  the  very  men  who 
have  been  baiting  business  for  the  last  several  years  Is  not  to  create 
or  build  confidence  among  the  industrial  men  of  the  country.  The 
President  has  made  a  grievous  mistake 

The  factories  and  their  managements  will  cooperate  to  the  ut- 
most— their  patrintiem  will  lake  care  of  that — but  Industry  cannot 
be  sanguine  about  reuching  the  goal — efficient  production.  It  may 
well  be  asked  why  it  is  that  Germany — a  bankrupt  nation  with  a 
meager  .supply  of  gold — can  build  the  biggest  defense  system  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Tlie  reason  is  that  the  Nazis  didn't  use  gold 
or  money,  but  labor.  A  nation  can  get  along  without  money  If  it 
can  get  enforctd  labor. 

NO    HOPE    IN    BLAME 

In  France  the  defense  mechanism  fell  down  because  the  left 
wing  broke  up  armament  production  with  laws  providing  a  40- 
hour  week  while  German  workers  tolled  60  or  more  hours  a  week. 
America  cannot  build  an  adequate  defense  unless  some  of  the 
left-wing  legislation  now  on  the  statute  books  is  modified  so  as 
to  accelerate  production  in  the  defense  Industries.  The  President 
refuses  to  accept  that  view.  He  may  prefer  to  take  responsibility 
for  a  failure  of  America  to  get  enough  airplanes  for  defense,  but 
It  may  be  too  late  some  day  to  fix  responsibility  on  any  one  man. 
just  as  it  is  today  in  France  and  Britain.  Nobody  today  can 
repair  the  mistakes  made  2  and  3  years  ago  by  an  incompetent 
administration  in  Britain  and  France. 

In  America  where  criticism  Is  unrestricted,  the  people  may  not 
wish  to  give  the  Roosevelt  administration  any  more  opportunities 
to  bungle  the  defense  program  They  may  demand  an  instant 
change  in  tactics  or  else  there  may  be  a  change  at  the  polls.  In 
many  respects  It  Is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  a  presidential 
campaign  is  at  hand  because  the  people  will  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  whether  the  defen.se  record  of  the  present  adminititratlou 
should  be  upheld  or  repudiated  at  the  polls. 

COP.  CONGRESS  MAT  WATCH 

Also,  whether  or  not  the  President  is  reelected  may  become  a 
question  distinct  from  the  necessity  of  electing  a  Republican  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses,  because  evidently  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party  are  too  subservient  to  his  wLshes  to  take  care  of 
the  national  security  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  assuring 
efficient  production.  When  the  President  says  there  is  no  emer- 
gency which  requires  modification  of  existing  labor  laws,  he  Is 
committing  America  to  an  effort  to  build  up  its  defense  not  only  at 
high  labor  costs  but  on  a  basis  that  cannot  possibly  give  America 
the  planes,  the  tanks,  the  battleships,  and  the  weapons  of  war 
needed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  any  or  all  attaclu. 

Public  opinion  is  something  powerful  enough  to  affect  a  Presi- 
dent in  times  of  crisis,  especially  when  it  manife«u  Itself  plstnly. 
The  trouble  u  that  the  facts  have  been  camouAsged  or  gloased  over. 
The  people  do  not  know  hew  inadequate  are  our  nation*!  defense* 
to  meet  the  kind  of  emergencies  that  may  arise.  They  are  willing. 
however,  to  let  bygone*  bt-  bygone*  and  forget  the  piutt  If  tbcrc  is 
any  Kign  that  the  new  pijlicic*  will  assure  the  attamment  of  the 
desired  rcf-ult  It  is  bee  use  the  administration  prefers  to  play 
p<jlitk:s  with  Dational  defenj»e  and  refuses  to  open  up  the  govern* 
mental  powtrr  to  all  classes  th^t  business  and  Indtastry  will  find 
itMrlf  p.rvaded  with  a  sense  of  disappointment  wbere  tliere  should 
be  eagerness  and  enthu»i»«m  hsuX  a  high  morais. 


If 
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Relations  With  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ARTICLE  BT   HON.   ARTHUR   H.   VANDENBERG.   OP   MICHIGAN 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  Rus- 
sian relations  in  an  article  in  Liberty  magazine  this  week.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix 
cf  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Liberty  of  June  8.   19401 

SHALX     WK     BREAK     WITH     RUSSIA? 

(By  Senator  Arthxtr  H.  Vandknbduj) 
It  Is  about  time  the  smug,  complacent  American  attitude— the 
"It  can't  happen   here"  state  of  mind    «ave  way  to  vigilance  and 
vigor  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  communistic  treachery  inside 
the  United  States. 

That  problem  Is  no  longer  academic.  It  calls  for  elementary  pre- 
caution, as  would  the  protection  of  our  homes  against  bacteria  that 

mean  death.  .,         ,     i.    .,»      ,it^ 

Upon  treachery  the  technique  of  aggression  is  largely  built.  We 
know  that  now.  We  saw  in  Norway  precisely  how  it  works  It 
capitalizes  treason,  and  glories  In  doing  so.  In  Norway  It  hap- 
pened to  be  Mr.  Hitler's  agents  "who  stole  the  livery  of  the  coxurt 
of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil  In."  Mr.  Stalin  s  technique,  as  the 
United  States  has  already  experienced  It,  is  no  different  except,  for 
the  time  being,  in  degree.  ,   ^     , 

Norway  can  do  nothing  about  It  now.     But  It  Is  not  too  late  for 
■  the  UiUted  States  to  do  something  about  Its  own  kindred  jeopardy. 

We  want  no  vipers  In  our  Ixaeom.  Yet  we  have  them,  and  we 
know  that  their  supreme  purpose  Is  to  strike  against  us  with  fatal 
poison  If  and  when  Moecow  signals.     There  may  not  be  many  of 

them relatively.     But    there    weren't    many    traitors    in    Norway, 

relatively,  either.  ^         ,    ^^         ^     . 

In  the  United  States  the  chief  symbol  of  treachery  Is  the  notorl- 
ous  broken  contract  between  Commissar  Lltvlnoff  and  President 
Roosevelt  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — better 
known  as  Bolshevik  Russia— has  repeatedly  and  conclusively  vio- 
lated the  terms  of  Its  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  under  which  we  "recognized"  Moecow  In  1933.  It 
Is  continuously  engaged,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  a  conspiracy  to 
xindermlne  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  ultimately 
to  overthrow  It  by  force.  It  not  only  believes  In  "world  revolu- 
tion "  as  an  abstract  objective:  It  Is  constantly  attempting  to 
promote  this  objective  Inside  the  United  States. 

This  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  a  conclusion  of 
fact  which  is  sustained  by  the  official  records  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  It  la  my  opinion  that  we  are  guilty  of 
complete  folly  If  we  stiffer  In  silence  and  in  acquiescence  this 
violation  of  our  rights. 

I  am  not  talking  about  going  to  war  with  Russia  or  alxjut  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  am  proposing  no  desertion  of  the  code  of 
neutrality,  to  which  I  hope  this  country  is  permanently  com- 
mitted. I  am  talking  about  the  fact  that  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  Russia  are  based  on  a  contract.  We  extended  'official  recog- 
nition" to  Moscow  on  the  basis  of  the  specific  pledges  contained 
In  the  Lltvlnoll-Rooaevelt  correspondence  of  1933.  The  pledges 
have  tjeen  violated.  The  contract  has  been  broken.  Therefore 
there  i«  no  further  justification  for  the  relationship  which  was 
established,  and  which  has  been  contingent  upon  the  integrity  of 
these  pledges  and  the  fulfillment  of  this  contract.  We  shduld 
revert  to  the  basis  of  relationship  which  existed  prior  to  1933. 

If  we  are  willing  indefinitely  to  condone  this  breach.  Moscow 
will  get  a  wrong  Idea  about  Its  immunities  under  the  American 
flag.  On  the  other  hand,  plain  talk  and  conclxislve  action  now 
In  respect  to  this  matter  which  Is  wholly  within  our  own  Juris- 
diction and  control  and  wholly  within  our  obvious  right  may 
save  a  peck  of  trouble  day  after  tomorrow. 

The  United  States  la  the  one  and  only  republic  in  the  New 
World  which  still  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviets. 
North  America.  Central  America,  and  South  America  are  a  unit 
upon  this  score — with  the  single  exception  of  our  own  country. 
If  there  were  nothing  else  to  awaken  us  (and  there  is  plenty), 
we  should  be  put  upon  notice  by  this  imanlmous  antl-Riisslan 
attitude  of  united  Pan  America  that  we  need  to  have  a  powerful 
reason  for  officially  fraternizing  with  the  Bolsheviks.  There  Is  no 
such  reason.  On  the  contrary,  powerfxil  reason  runs  the  other 
way  awl  recommends  that  we  harmonize  o\ir  attitude  with  that 
Of  «Mr  food  nelghbora  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Tlie  dls- 
"hm  of  being  the  only  Bolshevik  bedfellow  In  the  New  World 
be  as  distasteful  as  It  Is  lonely. 


Of  course  It  Is  none  of  our  business  what  kind  of  government 
the  Soviets  have  Inside  their  own  territory  They  can  be  as 
communisUc  and  as  ruthless  there  as  they  please.  But.  by  the 
same  token,  it  is  none  of  Russia's  business  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment we  have  inside  our  own  United  States.  We  have  no  right 
to  interfere  In  their  internal  affairs  They  have  no  right  to  Inter- 
fere in  ours.     That  Is  what  this  question  Is  all  about. 

When  the  Soviets  took  charge  of  Russia  in  President  Wilson's 
time,  we  realized  the  impropriety  and  the  hazard  of  having  any 
official  relationship  with  the  heart  and  center  of  an  ambitious 
world  revolution.  Secretary  of  State  Colby,  under  President 
Wilson,  declined  to  recognize  Moscow  In  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful state  pap)ers  ever  written.  The  Harding  administration  took 
the  same  view  Secretary  of  State  (now  Chief  Justice)  Hughes 
said:  "There  Is  conclusive  evidence  that  those  In  control  of 
Moscow  have  not  given  up  their  original  purpose  of  destroying 
existing  governments  whenever  they  can  do  so  throughout  the 
world"  President  Coolldge  next  declined  recognition  on  similar 
grounds.  Then  came  the  Hoover  regime,  and  still  the  same 
consistent    attitude,    to    which    Secretary    of    State    Kellogg    gave 

expression. 

Then  came  President  Roosevelt  and  1933  and  the  New  Deal. 
MThatever  It  proved  to  be  for  us,  it  certainly  did  prove  to  be  a 
new  deal  for  the  Hammer  and  the  Sickle  President  Roosevelt 
concluded  to  end  this  long-time  breach  But  he  knew  that  he  ' 
was  dealing  with  treachery,  so  he  sought  to  tie  its  hands. 
Commissar  Lltvtnov  came  over  and  agreed  to  everything  the 
President  asked  They  exchanged  a  series  of  international  love 
letters,  all  dated  Novemt)er  16,  1933.  Russia  signed  up  to  com- 
pose her  debts  to  us 

StlU  more  important — and  fundiimental  to  everything  else — 
Russia  agreed  also  to  quit  all  relationships  with  internal  revo- 
lution Inside  the  Un'ted  States  or  with  any  agencies  over  there 
or  over  here  which  should  be  engaged  in  "any  act  overt  or 
covert  liable  In  any  way  whatsoever  to  injure  the  tranquillity, 
prosperity,  order,  or  security  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
United  States  •  •  •  and  In  particular  any  act  tending  to 
Incite  or  encourage  armed  intervention  or  any  agitation  or 
propaganda  having  as  an  aim  the  violation  of  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  the  bringing  about  by  force  of 
a  change  in  the  political  or  social  order  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  United  States  " 

On  the  strength  of  these  unctuous  assurances— despite  the  prob- 
I   ability  that  they  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on— 
the  President  recognized   the  Union  of  Soviet   Socialist  Republics. 
We  opened  our  gates,  we  extended  otir  hospitalities  to  the  agents 
of  communism      Then  things  began  to  happen. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  demonstrate  that  the  leopard  had  not 
changed  its  spots;  that  the  undependable  Russia  of  yesterday 
was  still  the  undependable  Russia  of  today;  that  we  were  the 
victims  of  an  atrociously  bad  tjargaln 

First,  the  debt  negotiations  promptly  broke  down  Russia  owed 
us  what  is  now  $395.000  000  There  were  some  desultory  conver- 
sations on  the  subject — a  sort  of  shadow-box  pretense  at  pre- 
liminary good  faith  But  on  January  31.  1935.  the  State  Depart- 
ment issued  an  official  statement  which  concluded:  "In  view  of 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  we  feel  that  we 
cannot  encourage  the  hope  that  any  agreement  Is  now  possible" 

It  never  was  possible.  It  never  has  been.  There  never  has  been 
any  sort  of  agreement.  Soviet  Russia  Is  Just  as  much  of  a  de- 
I  faulter  as  she  was  on  the  pious  day  when  she  agreed  to  quit 
being  one.  Thus  came  the  first  disillusionment.  But  that  was 
relatively  Inconsequential,  because  there  were  plenty  of  other 
defaulters.  Six  months  later,  however,  we  came  to  grips  with  the 
things  that  really  count. 

Our  ordinarily  placid  State  Department  wrote  Moscow  th<»t  the 
Seventh  All  World  Congre"^  of  the  Communist  Internationale- 
plotting  its  world  revolution  here  as  elsewhere — was  guilty  of 
'•flagrant  violation  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  November  16.  1933,  with 
respect  to  noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States,"  It  said  the  Government  of  the  United  States  "would  be 
lacking  In  candor  If  It  failed  to  state  frankly  that  It  anticipates 
the  most  serious  consequences  if  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Is  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  prevent  further  acting  In  disregard  of  the 
solemn  pledge." 

Russia  rather  contemptuously  dismissed  the  protest  as  meaning 
nothing.  She  had  what  she  wanted  She  declined  to  admit  guilt 
or  to  do  anything  about  correcting  the  intolerable  situation  But 
the  State  Department  simply  wrote  another  note  convicting 
Moscow  of  "a  clean-cut  disregard  and  disavowal  of  the  pledge  by 
the  Soviet  Goverruncnt "  Incidentally,  when  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  responded  in  January  1940.  to  my  Senate  resolution  asking 
for  this  official  record,  he  said  that  we  had  an  "irrefutable  case" 
against  Moscow  in  1935.  Irrefutable!  But  nothing  happened  We 
swallowed  the  offense  charged,  and  carried  on  In  our  Injured  inno- 
cence. The  offers?  charged  was  a  participation  In  an  effort  in- 
ternally to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United  Swies  by 
force. 

In  1936  Rear  Admiral  Taussig.  testif3rlng  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  said:  "Members  of  the  Third  Intematl  male 
are  very  active  In  the  United  States  In  furtherance  of  their  plan 
for  world  revolution,  which  Includes  the  overthrow  of  our  present 
form  of  govenuncnt."  I  felt  that  this  exhibit,  coming  as  It  did 
from  a  high  officer  of  otir  own  Government,  carried  with   It  an 
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authenticity  which  could  not  be  Ignored.  So  I  called  this  testi- 
mony to  the  attention  of  our  Stote  Department.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. 

Now  we  come  down  to  1940.  A  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Investigate  un-American  propaganda  activities 
officially  reported  on  January  3: 

"Hundreds  of  papes  of  testimony  have  established  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  can  malce  no  more 
than  a  superficial  claim  that  it  is  a  political  party  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  American  people  understand  those  words.  It  i."=.  on  the 
contrary,  a  constliuont  member  of  the  Communist  Internationale 
and  is  Its  agf-nt  in  the  United  States.  The  Communist  Interna- 
tionale in  turn  is  completely  dominated  by  the  Communist  Party 
of  Soviet  Rus.«:la  The  committee  feels  that  a  careful  examination 
cf  the  facts  Ju«tlfies  the  a.ssertion  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  Is  a  foreign  conspiracy  masked  as  a  political 
party  The  committee  is  forced  to  conclude  that  in  practice  the 
Communist  Party  is  actually  functioning  as  a  border  patrol  en 
American  .shores  for  a  foreign  power- — the  Soviet  Union  Since  the 
Communist  Parly  of  the  United  States  has  the  avowed  purpose  of 
drastically  changing  the  form  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  party's  activities  con- 
stitute a  vifilatlon  of  the  treaty  of  recogiiltlcn  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  the  U   S.  S   P.   in  1933." 

The  record  stands  clear.  There  can  be  no  denial  of  these  cumu- 
lative Im.nllratlons.  Ccmmunlfim  in  the  United  States  Is  not  a 
•'pv:;litlcal  party."  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Litvlnov-Roose- 
velt  a>;reements  upon  which  Soviet  recognition  was  based  are  worth 
no  more  than  were  the  ncnaggresslon  pacts  which  were  supposed 
to  protect  Poland  and  Finland.  They  are  completely  wcrthle.-s. 
The  Soviets  long  since  abrogated  the  agreement  under  which  we 
maintain  diplomatic  relationship.  We  alone  still  respect  it.  We 
do  so  at  our  i^erll  We  thus  Invite  Internal  subversion  which  Is  at 
war  with  every  American  conception.  We  not  only  Invite  this  sub- 
version; we  actually  license  it.  In  the  contemporary  language  of 
the  State  Department,  this  Is  "Irrefutable" 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  in  reply  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  what 
communism  can  do  to  us.  That  begs  the  question  One  rotten 
apple  in  a  barrel  has  been  known  ultimately  to  contaminate  all  the 
rest.  But  whether  Russia  can  achieve  the  destructive  purpo.ses 
of  ccmmuni.sm  within  the  United  States  is  beside  the  point  Tlie 
point  is  that  the  effort  has  been  and  still  is  continuous  in  .'plte  of 
a  direct  and  specific  pledge  to  the  contrary.  The  point  is  that 
Moscow  has  long  since  completely  reversed  the  relationships  with 
us  which  were  presumed  to  have  been  established  in  1933.  We 
should  face  this  fact  and  sever  a  relation.ship  which  has  become 
a  ghastly  challenge  to  international  good  faith 

It  Is  not  enough  to  argue  that,  despite  all  this  treachery,  we 
had  better  maintain  our  diplomatic  outposts  in  Russia  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  ourselves  more  intimately  Informed  regardine  the 
trend  of  this  menace.  (We  found  recently  that  our  outposts 
were  not  worth  very  much  when  we  were  trying  to  find  out  what 
had  happened  to  our  ship  City  of  Flint  )  For  every  outpost  we 
maintain  over  there,  they  will  maintain  a  dozen  over  here,  because 
we  are  relatively  only  children  In  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  Infil- 
tration. The  privilege  of  maintaining  our  listening  posts  over 
there  Is  as  nothing  compared  with  their  privilege  of  maintaining 
subversive   depots   over   here. 

But  the  thing  of  paramount  Importance  Is  the  princ'ple  in- 
volved We  are  victims  of  a  broken  contract — a  contract  which 
this  administration  deemed  to  be  necessary  as  a  prerequisite  to 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Government  of  the  Unltod  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
The  contract  involves  the  internal  sanctity  of  American  institu- 
tions. This  Is  a  domestic  problem.  It  relates  to  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  to  our  own  institutions  and  our  own  order  of 
thini^s  inside  otir  own  United  States.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  external  neutrality  or  with  our  detached  status  in  respect  to 
world  affairs.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  peace  or  war  It  is 
eimply  a  case  of  quietly  demonstrating  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  not 
the  gullible  chump  which  Moscow  teems  to  think  he  Is.  It  is  past 
time  for  the  United  States  to  tell  the  world  that  we  are  not 
running  a  polyglot  boarding  house  In  which  the  vistors  can  foul 
our  hospitality  and  get  away  with  It. 

Our  Moscow  Embassy  should  come  home.  Moscow's  Embassy 
should  go  home. 

Memorial  Day  Program  for  America 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I         Thursday.  May  30. 19i0 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a  lighthouse  in  a  dark 
and  stormy  sea.  in  a  land  full  of  leaners  on  the  Public  Treas- 


ury, it  may  be  refreshing  to  learn  that  there  are  oases  In  this 
New  Deal  desert  where  rugged  individualism  still  lives,  where 
Americans  refuse  to  believe  that  our  frontiers  are  gone  and 
cur  full  growth  attained.  Archbold.  in  Pulton  County,  Ohio, 
proves  that  "Little  America,"  applied  to  that  region  in  north- 
western Ohio,  deserves  that  honored  appellation.  Prom  the 
Toledo  Blade  of  May  29  I  shall  append  the  story  of  a  heroic 
American  town. 

Town  That  Refuses  W  P.  A.  Pttnos  Whips  DrPRESsioN — New 
Homes  and  Bitsiness  Additions  Dot  Vu..lage  That  Has  No  Bonded 
Debt;   Will  Build  New  Library 

Archbold,  Ohio,  May  29. — Archbold,  which  has  no  relief  problem, 
has  never  accepted  any  W.  P.  A.  assistance,  and  has  no  bonded 
Indebtedness,  is  writing  a  new  chapter  in  whipping  Old  Man  De- 
pression with  a  business  and  building  boom  that  Is  envied  by 
scores   of   other   communities. 

While  remaining  clear  of  debt,  the  village  has  accumulated  a 
surplus  of  $7,500  in  its  water-plant  fund  and  residents  and  former 
residents  have  subscribed  nearly  $2,000  for  the  .•site  of  a  new  public 
library  for  which  Mrs.  Helen  McLaughlin,  of  Hollywood.  Calif.,  a 
former  resident   here  has  donated  $15,000. 

Meanwhile,  business  firms  and  individuals  have  been  prospering 
building  new  homes  and  enlarglnrr  business  establishments.  Pre- 
dictions are  made  that,  with  homes  under  construction  or  con- 
templated this  year,  45  new  homes  will  have  been  erected  here 
during  the  last  few  years. 

FOUR  MILLION-DOLLAB  BUSINESS 

Many  Improvements  are  under  way  at  the  Lugbill  Bros,  live- 
stock auction  yards,  Ju.«t  outside  Archlxild,  where  70  employees 
work  regularly  and  $4,000,000  worth  of  business  was  enjoyed  In 
1939. 

The  Arm  is  erecting  a  26  by  90  brick  and  concrete  addition 
to  house  additional  cooling  units  and  to  provide  more  space  for 
the  processing  of  meats.  A  10-inch  well  also  is  being  drilled  to 
provide  a  greater  water  supply  for  the  packing  plant  and  the  new 
homes  In  the  addition  where  the  company  helps  emploj'ees  to 
erect  new  homes. 

Across  the  highway  from  the  Lugbill  Brothers'  thriving  business 
enterprise,  three  new  business  buildings  are  under  construction. 
Riegsecker  Brothers  are  completing  a  lumber  sales  room.  50  by  100; 
Earl  Luty  is  erecting  a  garage.  26  by  100,  and  the  third  structure 
will  house  Nofzlger's  Dairy  Store. 

FACTORY     FPACE     DOUBLED 

In  Archbold  proper,  the  Sauder  Woodworking  Co.  Is  completing 
an  addition  that  will  double  its  floor  space  and  enable  the  ftrm 
to  increase  its  force.  The  company  manufactures  chtirch  furni- 
ture and  reported  that  3  months  were  required  for  it  to  complete 
one   large  contract 

The  Archbold  Ladder  Co  ,  the  town's  larj^est  employer,  repxirta 
80  workers  are  employed  steadily  In  the  manufnctuie  of  ladders 
and  other  pine  wood  products. 

The  community  is  Inhabited  largely  by  Mennonltes.  The  village 
proper  had  1.168  inhabitants  in  1930  and  exi>ect8  a  count  of  1,300 
or  more  in  the  1940  census. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  points  the  way  out  of  our 
present  difficulties — the  old  American  way  of  private  busi- 
ness and  public  thrift.  These  frugal,  religious,  industrious 
men  and  wom-^n  of  my  district  have  never  left  the  old, 
time  tested  American  way  of  life.  They  know  there  is  no 
substitute  for  sound  practices  either  in  public  or  private 
business. 

May  the  myriads  of  crystal-gazers,  starry-eyed  do-gooders, 
and  dreamy  magis  of  the  New  Deal — the  armies  of  Federal 
employees  that  are  bedeviling  and  confusing  American  busi- 
ness, American  labor,  and  American  farmers,  and  citizens 
generally— be  quickly  disbanded,  their  mistakes  liquidated, 
and  this  beloved  land  of  ours  put  back  in  its  natural  and 
normal  orbit  to  justify  and  glorify  this  Government  of  laws 
administered  by  men.  There  are  imdeveloped,  undiscovered 
Acres  of  Diamonds  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America.  Let  us  survey  them,  develop  them,  and  use  them 
for  the  betterment  of  our  people;  and  roll  back  this  fog  of 
defeatism  and  frustration  that  has  enveloped  this  land.  We 
have  a  covenant  with  the  honored  dead  from  Lexington  to 
Argonne  Woods  and  Flanders  fields  that  this  Government 
of  laws  shall  not  be  forfeit  to  one  of  men;  that  we  move 
forward  to  new  horizons  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  America, 
steadfast  in  their  faith  in  God  and  native  land.  Let  no 
man  sell  his  country  short.  Here  she  stands,  still  the  envy 
of  all  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  30. 1940 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Americans  must 
take  no  chances  with  our  Nation's  destiny.  We  must  fully 
recognize  the  necessity  of  taking  further  steps  immediately 
to  divest  and  rid  America  of  all  subversive  elements  and 
groups.  We  must  segregate  and  weed  out  from  the  popula- 
tion of  America  all  "fifth  column"  groups  and  these  indi- 
viduals not  true  to  our  principles  and  precepts  of  govern- 
ment. Certainly.  America  must  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
those  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  have 
no  claim  to  the  protection  of  this  Government;  to  advocate 
the  displacement  of  democracy  in  this  country  with  another 
form  of  government  should  forfeit  all  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  those  who  so  contemptuously  identify  themselves. 

On  both  occasions  since  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  have  enthusiastically  supported  and  voted  for  the  Dies 
committee;  I  favor  appropriating  additional  funds  now  or 
when  needed  to  enlarge  the  c^ope  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  supported  and  voted  for  every  other  measure 
coming  before  the  House  In  the  duration  of  my  tenure  to 
stamp  out  subversive  elements  and  activities.  I  shall  not 
deviate  from  this  stand  in  the  future. 

No  man  coming  into  this  country  about  whose  allegiance 
to  the  principles  of  this  Government  there  is  a  question 
should  be  permitted  to  freely  roam  and  remain.  This 
country  is  no  place  for  those  to  come  or  to  remain  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  extoU  the  virtues  of  the  dictatorships.  This 
country  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  win  their  converts. 

It  Is  said  George  Washington,  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Tfenton,  fearing  someone  might  try  to  betray  him  and 
the  cause  for  which  he  was  fighting,  said.  "Put  none  but 
Americans  on  guard  tonight"  We  are  in  a  period  in  our 
Nation's  history  when  true  Americans,  those  on  whom  we 
can  fiilly  rely  and  wholly  depend,  must  be  on  guard  every- 
where in  our  Nation  all  the  time.  WeU  may  we  afford  to 
examine  the  governmental  allegiance  of  those  who  urge  us 
not  to  prepare  and  then  express  their  admiration  for  the 
dictators  and  dictatorships. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  150  years  the  people  of  America 
have  given  themselves  a  Government  under  which  prosperity 
and  progress  have  thrived  and  over  which  God  has  watched 
and  will  reign.  To  perpetuate  this  Government  and  Nation 
is  the  duty  of  each  of  us.  With  those  who  are  really  true 
to  our  form  of  goverrunent  alertly  on  guard  night  and  day. 
our  posterity  will  not  be  disappointed,  for  a  Government 
giving  freedom  and  opportimlty  will  be  handed  down. 

Recently  I  received  a  telegram  from  one  of  the  several 
splendid  American  Legion  posts  in  my  district.  I  fully  con- 
cur in  the  statements  expressed  in  the  telegram  which  I 
herewith  include: 

KII.GORB,  Tkx..  May  28,  1940. 
Representative  Lirroutr  Bbckwokth: 

V^Tien  an  Individual  or  any  group  of  individuals  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  mu  American  form  of  government  they  forfeit  their 
right  to  its  protection.  We  strongly  xirge  you  to  vuse  your  Influ- 
ence to  liave  Congress  pass  suitable  legislation  at  once  to  deal 
With  all  forms  of  subversive  Influence  la  these  United  States. 
RoBEST  Ln  CmtM  Post  280,  The  Amducak  Lcgion. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20,  1940 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  utterly  amsizing  to 
reread  the  messages  of  our  first  President  and  find  how 
germane  they  are  to  the  problems  of  the  day.  Certainly  his 
thoughts  on  preparedness,  our  merchant  marine,  Trojan 
Horses,  and  our  industrial  mobilization  are  sufQcient  proto- 
types of  today's  needs  to  warrant  a  reprinting  of  cogent 
extracts. 

His  first  annual  message  sajrs  volumes,  for  It  stresses 
the  primary  need — preparedness — but  it  goes  beyond  that 
and  asks  for  a  "uniform  and  weU-digested  plan."  It  then 
anticipates  the  need  for  industrial  mobilization  by  asking 
for  the  promotion  of  "such  manufactories  as  tend  to  render 
them  independent  of  others  for  essential,  particularly  mil- 
itary, supplies." 

Scholars  and  students  have  written  volumes  on  critical 
and  raw  materials,  educational  orders,  and  the  benefits 
of  autarchy  but  the  rarest  of  combinations,  the  superb  warrior 
and  brilliant  administrator  sets  the  stage  for  their  thoughts 
a  century  and  a  half  before  in  his  eighth  annual  address. 
There  he  stresses  the  need  of  a  powerful  navy  to  protect 
our  external  commerce,  and  he  points  out  that  sincere  neutral- 
ity Is  not  enough.  It  must  be  fortified  with  a  "naval  force 
organized  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  Insult  or  aggression." 

T^en.  in  the  greatest  of  administrations  in  the  Farewell 
Address,  he  says.  "If  we  remain  one  people,"  which  means  a 
united  nation,  destitute  of  "fifth  columns,"  our  course  will  be 
clear. 

CEOaCE   WASHINCTOIf — riKST   ANNTTAI,   ADDRESS.    JAWTTAET    8.    1790 
Among  the  many  lntere«tlng  objects  whlcli  will  engacrc  your  atten- 
tion, that  of  providing  for  the  common  defense  will  merit  particular 
regard.     To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  moet  effectual  means 
of  preserving  peace. 

A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed,  but  disciplined:  to 
which  end  a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan  Is  requisite;  and  their 
safety  and  Interest  require  that  they  should  promote  such  manu- 
factories as  tend  to  render  them  Independent  of  others  for  essen- 
tial, particularly  military,  supplies. 

ADDBES8  TO  THE  Sr?»ATE  OF  GEORGE  WASHTNGTOM,  FRESmENT  OF  THE 
tTKTrtB  STATES,   JANUART    11.    1790 

We  are  persuaded  that  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  perserv- 
Ing  peace  Is  to  be  prepared  for  war,  and  our  attention  shall  be 
directed  to  the  object*  of  common  defense  and  to  the  adoption  of 
s\ich  plans  as  shall  appear  the  most  likely  to  prevent  our  dependence 
on  other  countries  for  essential  supplies. 


SECOND   AmrCKL   ADDRESS,    DCXTEMBER    8,    1790 

The  disturbed  situation  of  Europe,  and  particularly  the  critical 
posture  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  whilst  It  ought  to  make  us 
the  more  thankful  for  the  general  peace  and  security  enjoyed  by 
the  United  States,  reminds  us  at  the  same  time  of  the  circumspec- 
tion with  which  it  becomes  us  to  preserve  these  blessings  It  re- 
quires also  that  we  should  not  overlook  the  tendency  cf  a  war,  and 
even  of  preparations  for  a  war,  among  the  nations  most  concerned 
In  active  commerce  with  this  country  to  abridge  the  means,  and 
thereby  at  least  enhance  the  price,  of  tran5portlng  Its  valuable 
productions  to  their  proper  markets.  I  recommend  It  to  your 
serious  reflections  how  far  and  In  what  mode  it  may  be  expedient 
to  guard  against  embarrassments  from  these  contingencies  by  which 
encouragements  to  our  own  navigation  as  will  render  our  commerce 
and  agriculture  less  dependent  on  foreign  bottoms,  whlcii  may  faU 
us  In  the  very  moments  most  Interesting  to  both  at  these  great 
Objects. 
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ADDRESS    or    THE    SENATE    TO    GEORGE    WASHINGTON,     mZSlZiE'ST    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES.   DECEMBER    10,    1790 

Tlie  critical  posture  of  the  European  powers  will  engape  a  due 
portion  cf  our  attention,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  adopt  any  meas- 
ures which  a  prudent  circumspection  may  suggest  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  blessing  of  peace. 

FIFTH    INAVCURAL   ADDRESS,   DECEMBER    3,    1793 

There  Is  a  rp.nk  due  to  the  United  States  among  nations  which 
will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  rcpuatlon  of  weakness. 
If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire 
to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising  pios- 
perity.  It  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war. 

EIGHTH    ANNTTAL    ADDRESS,    DECEMBER    7,     1796 

To  an  active  e.xternal  commerce  the  protection  of  a  naval  force  Is 
Indispensable  This  is  manifest  with  regard  to  wars  in  which  a 
state  is  itself  a  party  But  besides  this.  It  Is  in  our  own  experience 
that  the  most  sincere  neutrality  is  not  a  sufficient  guard  against 
the  depredations  of  nations  at  war.  To  secure  a  respect  to  a 
neutral  flag  requires  a  naval  force  organized  and  ready  to  vindicate 
It  from  insult  or  aggression  This  may  even  prevent  the  necessity 
of  going  to  war  by  discouraging  belligerent  powers  from  committing 
such  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  neutral  party  as  may,  first  or 
last,  leave  no  other  option. 

The  considerations  Invite  the  United  States  to  look  at  the  means, 
and  to  set  about  th"  gradual  creation  of  a  Navy.  The  increasing 
progress  of  thflr  navigation  promises  them  to  no  distant  period  of 
the  recjuib-lle  supply  of  seamen,  and  their  means  In  other  respects 
favor  the  undertaking  It  is  an  encouragement,  likewise,  that  their 
partlrular  situation  will  give  weight  and  influence  to  a  moderate 
naval  force  in  their  hnnds  Will  It  not.  then,  be  advisable  to  begin 
without  del.iy  to  provide  and  lay  up  the  materials  for  tl.e  building 
and  equijjping  of  ships  of  war,  and  to  proceed  In  the  work  by  de- 
grees. In  proportion  as  our  resources  shall  render  it  practicable 
without  Inconvenience,  so  that  a  future  war  of  Europe  may  not 
find  our  commerce  in  the  same  unprotected  state  In  which  it  was 
found  by  the  present. 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS,  SEPTEMBER    17,    1796 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  Invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursu?  a  different  course  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  effi- 
cient government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  we  niay  take  such 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under 
the  Impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us.  will  not  lightly 
hazard  the  giving  us  provocations;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war.  as  our  Interest,  guided  by  Justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit 
our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  Interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  In  the  tolls  of  European  ambition,  rivalship.  Interest, 
humor,  or  caprice? 


The  Significance  of  the  Centenary  of  Dentistry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30, 1940 


ADDRESS    BY    DR     J     BEN    ROBINSON.    DEAN   OF   THE    DENTAL 
SCHOOL,    UNIVERSITY   OP   MARYLAND 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Dental  As.soc:ation  held  in  Baltimore  from  May 
18  to  the  20th,  the  association  celebrated  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first  institution  for  the 
formal  teaching  of  dental  science  and  the  dental  art.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Record  a  speech 
delivered  on  that  occasion  by  Dr.  J.  Ben  Robinson,  dean  of  the 
Dental  School  cf  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  is  located 
In  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Maryland,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 


The  address  is  as  follows: 


Today  the  profession  of  dentistry  pauses  to  observe  suitably  the 
founding  cf  the  first  Institution  for  the  formal  teaching  of  dental 
science  and  the  dental  art.  Any  attempt  to  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  first  dental  college  without  due  regard  for  the  move- 
ments that  preceded  It,  and  other  Important  developments  coin- 
cident with  Its  beginning,  would  not  present  a  true  picture;  nor 
would  the  effort  to  establish  the  date  1840  as  the  beginning  of 
dentistry  conform  to  the  facts  of  history. 

No  lasting  Institution  Is  the  work  of  a  moment.  Preparation  Is 
essential  and  as  effective  as  Immediate  achievement.  The  Inception 
and  growth  of  Institutions  depend  not  on  one  Individual  but  on 
many  who  make  their  contributions  to  the  main  theme  without 
leaving  a  record  of  their  services;  when  the  time  Is  ripe  those  of 
vision  and  creative  resourcefulness  marshal  the  accumulated  mate- 
rials of  progress  and  organize  the  essentials  Into  concrete,  usable 
form.  To  the  man  of  vision  and  creative  ability  go  the  rewards, 
the  distinction,  and  the  honor  for  achievement.  As  a  consequence, 
celebrations  such  as  this  are  too  frequently  designed  to  do  honor  to 
individuals  and  Institutions  rather  than  to  principles  which  indi- 
viduals and  Institutions  represent. 

Dentistry  assumed  the  rank  of  a  profession  with  the  founding 
In  1840  of  periodic  dental  literature,  of  formal  dental  education 
and  of  dental  organization,  the  results  of  the  immediate  creative 
resourcefulness  of  two  great  American  dentists.  But  the  founding 
of  the  Journal,  the  College,  and  the  Society  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  dentistry.  It  is  true  that  the  effective  services 
of  early  American  dentists  resulte<a  in  the  establishment  of  the 
basic  elements  that  dlstingul.shed  dentistry  as  a  profession.  But 
mere  creative  effort  would  have  been  barren  without  the  aid 
of  a  science  that  had  developed  as  a  consequence  of  long  years 
of  earnest  investigation  and  an  art  of  practice  that  had  been  grad- 
ually perfected  through  the  centuries.  The  pioneers  who  are 
today  honored  as  the  founders  of  professional  dentistry  did  not 
create  but  rather  adjusted  an  existing  art  and  science  to  the  then 
present  needs  of  society  and  by  interpreting  dentistry  m  terms  of 
greater  usefulness  established  a  permanent  profe.s.sion  that  has 
taken  Its  place  among  the  many  indispensable  Institutions  upon 
which  modern  civilization  depends. 

A  rudimentary  dental  art  and  an  incipient  dental  science 
existed  among  all  ancient  civilizations.  From  a  humble  be- 
ginning dentistry  grew  In  strength  and  usefulness,  showing  at 
all  po;nts  In  history  a  strong  tendency  toward  autonomy.  Ac- 
tually the  seed  for  a  distinct  specialty  of  medical  service  was  sown 
In  ancient  times;  It  germinated  during  the  era  which  included 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven t«renth  centuries;  It  sprang  forth 
under  the  benevolent  Influence  of  Pierre  Pauchard;  was  cultivated 
by  American  dentists  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries;  and  blossomed  In  all  ItK  usefulness  In  1840.  The  be- 
ginning of  professional  dentistry  100  years  ago  was  the  consum- 
mation of  many  centuries  of  preparation. 

The  purpose  of  this  celebration  Is  to  point  to  the  past,  to  con- 
sider the  present,  and  to  arouse  inspiration  for  the  future.  The 
centenary  committee  has  worked  diligently  to  create  a  plcttire  that 
will  give  proper  weight  to  these  various  viewpoints.  It  has  taken 
as  its  theme  the  beginnings  of  the  three  fundamental  factors  of 
profeaslonal  Integrity:  The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  and  the  American  Society 
of  Dental  Surgeons,  which  collecthely  are  regarded  as  the  tripod 
upon  which  professional  dentistry  rests.  These  organizations  ap- 
peared In  1840  as  the  effective  tools  of  professional  service  and  prog- 
ress. They  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  cooperation  and  of  scientific 
approach,  as  contrasted  with  ages  of  individual  toll  and  uncor- 
related  effort  applied  toward  the  ultimate  achievement  of  an  ideal. 

In  the  program  prepared  for  you  suitable  recognition  has  been 
accorded  dentistry's  heroes,  and  plans  have  been  made  for  receiv- 
ing hospitably  members  of  the  dental  profession  who  have  been 
Inspired  to  return  to  dentistry's  birthplace.  Hayden  and  Harris 
are  canonized  as  Immortals  because  they  gave  coherence,  stability, 
and  purpose  to  the  dLssoclated  elements  of  a  profession  and  for 
these  services  we  attempt  to  honor  them.  Baltimore  is  the  Mecca 
for  dentists  of  the  world  because  It  was  here  that  Harris  and 
Hayden  did  their  great  work  and  it  Is  here  that  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  is  located,  the  only  one  of  the  three 
original  Institutions  founded  by  Hayden  and  Harris  that  still 
carries  on. 

Other  features  of  the  celebration  are  designed  to  show  the 
status  of  the  profession  as  It  now  exists.  They  reveal  the  char- 
acter of  dentistry  after  a  century  of  Intelligent  enterprise  engaged 
in  by  numberless  contributors  whose  zealous  devotion  has  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  the  Infant  institutions  of  100  years 
ago. 

Thl.^  Is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  detailed  reference  to  the 
progress  made  by  dentistry  In  the  hundred  years.  To  do  so  would 
abuse  your  patience.  But  It  is  not  too  much  to  allude  generally 
to  certain  notable  advances  made  in  connection  with  the  growth  of 
the  3  institutions  founded  100  years  ago. 
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Perlcxllcal  cK'ntal  literature  that  began  In  a  modest  way  under 
professional  auspices  has  made  tremendous  gains.  The  American 
Journal  of  Dental  Science  had  a  brief  but  brilliant  career.  At  the 
end  of  20  years  commercial  houses,  through  advantages  they  were 
able  to  employ,  preempted  the  field,  and  dental  literature  was  made 
the  agent  of  commercialism  rather  than  the  servant  of  the  profes- 
sion In  the  course  of  time  there  was  an  awakening  to  the  evils 
at  commercial  domination,  and  under  the  benevolent  Influence  and 
the  strength  of  dental  organization  literature  was  restored  to  its 
rightful  sponsorship.  Today  professionally  directed  periodical  lit- 
erature Is  serving  the  educational  needs  of  the  profession  through 
more  than  100  professionally  controlled  dental  Journals.  Every 
phase  of  professional  activity  and  of  public  Interest  Is  adequately 
provided  for  in  the  facilities  these  ntimerous  journals  afford. 

Organization  has  contributed  to  the  profession  a  certain  strength 
and  character  predicted  by  those  who  designed  the  first  Society. 
The  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  had  a  precarious  career 
and  came  to  an  untimely  end.  But  the  seed  was  sown  and  from 
its  experience  sprang  more  representative  and  more  practical 
bodies.  Today.  In  addition  to  the  great  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion with  a  membership  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  den- 
tists m  the  United  States,  there  are  active  dental  societies  In  all 
States  and  possessions,  all  Government  services;  and  a  host  of 
special  organlzaUons  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country.  These  have  been  pointed  to  service  for  securing 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  high  standards  of  practice;  for  stimulating  Interest  In 
continuous  education  of  the  dentist;  and  for  providing  recurrent 
opportunities  for  limited  postgraduate  study.  They  have  also  sup- 
ported capably  formal  dental  education,  and  have  given  substantial 
grants  for  the  promotion  of  dental  research. 

The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Stirgery.  the  third  leg  of  the 
tripod,  or  the  first  leg  if  you  will,  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
original  dental  institutions  founded  100  years  ago  that  still  exists. 
Dental  education  began  tmder  proprietary  Influences.  This  pio- 
neer system  of  education  was  not  confined  to  dentistry  but  was 
with  few  exceptions,  the  order  In  all  the  professions  of  that  period. 
Proprietary  education  served  the  educational  needs  of  many  phases 
of  society  for  many  years.  This  system  in  the  early  days  served 
a  good  purpose,  giving  form  to  dental  education  through  an 
important  period  of  Its  growth.  But  the  proprietary  system  had 
its  weaknesses 

Because  of  the  technological  nature  of  the  dental  art.  dental 
education  was  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  commercial  aggression. 
Early  in  its  history  commercial  Influences  were  as  conspicuous  as 
they  were  damaging,  with  the  consequence  that  educational  stand- 
ards not  only  failed  to  make  progress  but  actually  stood  still.  The 
advent  of  the  viniverslty  dental  school  served  to  a  degree  to  check 
commercial  influences.  The  dental  educational  council,  projected  in 
1910,  accelerated  the  trend  toward  better  educational  standards; 
In  1926  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  dental  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  a  most  Important  factor 
In  placing  dental  education  on  a  sound  footing.  Today  we  can 
say  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  security  that  dental  education 
in  America  Is  permanently  and  almost  completely  under  univer- 
sity authority  and  that  it  Is  meeting  capably  Its  educational 
responsibilities  to  the  profession  and  to  society. 

The  future  toward  which  we  look  so  hopefully  Is  not  one  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  Dental  science  and  art  are  dynamic,  and 
we  may  look  to  the  future  with  confidence  for  a  continuation  of 
progress  even  to  a  greater  degree.  Dentistry  will  receive  from 
society  and  from  the  university  a  support  and  an  encouragement 
in  proportion  to  It*  proved  worth  as  this  may  be  established  in  the 
opinion  of  those  upon  whom  claims  are  made  for  assistance.  Den- 
tistry Is  no  longer  an  experiment;  It  has  proved  Itself;  It  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  In  public  esteem  and  usefulness  in  proportion  to  the 
earnestness  and  care  with  which  we  pursue  the  course  laid  down 
by  our  forbears.  We  look  to  the  past  with  admiration,  to  the 
present  with  determination,  and  to  the  future  with  hope. 
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ARTICLE   FROM   THE   CHATTANOOGA    NEWS-FREE   PRESS 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  unusually  well-prepared  and  thought- 
ful article  written  by  the  Honorable  T.  H.  McMillan,  com- 
missioner of  education  of  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  which 
appeared  In  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  on  Sunday, 


May  26.  The  analysis  made  in  this  article  is  well  worth 
serious  consideration.  It  is  one  of  the  best  discussions  of 
some  of  the  problems  presently  presented  that  I  have  read. 
Mr.  McMillan  is  a  capable  student  of  international  affairs 
and  has  given  the  effects  of  a  possible  Hitler  victory  dis- 
cerning study. 

(Prom  the  Chattanooga  News-Prce  Press  of  May  28,  1940) 
It  Germany  Wins! 
(By  T.  H.  McMillan) 

Should  Germany,  along  with  Its  totalitarian  doctrines  and  Hlt- 
lerlan  principles,  achieve  victory  on  the  fields  of  northern  France, 
what  would  happen  to  the  United  States?  Modem  transportation 
and  communication  have  so  annihilated  space  and  time  that  It  is 
inconceivable  for  us  to  remain  untouched  We  cannot  live  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.     What  affects  one  affects  all. 

The  German  arms  might  be  bo  exhausted  that  no  Immedlat* 
conflict  would  occur,  but  there  would  be  Immediate  consequmrcs. 
Already,  and  before  the  Reich  has  crushed  the  Allies,  we  are  freling 
these  first  results,  fearing  and  dreading  the  plunge  toward  mili- 
tarism, wondering  about  "fifth  columns."  Increasing  armament, 
watching  the  stock  market  drop,  organizing  to  prevent  spying  and 
sabotage,  while  our  papers  flame  with  the  triumphal  boasts  of  Nazi 
leaders  and  the  lightning  accomplishment  of  Nazi  legions 

Hitler's  actual  conquest  of  France  and  England  would  still  further 
lower  the  pall  of  doubt  and  fear  over  the  liberal  governments  of  the 
world.  Millions  are  now  shaken  In  faith,  and  doubt  the  practical 
value  of  democracy.  Tens  of  millions  are  wondering  if  democracy 
Is  not  outmoded  by  the  startling  industrial  and  military  efficiency 
of  the  Nazi  Idea.  Our  confidence  in  t;overnment  by  the  po<  pie  Is 
being  weakened,  and  all  our  thmklng  Is  being  colored  now  by  the 
stupendous  effectiveness  of  a  government  by  one  man. 

ENGLAND  TO  BE  DESTT.OTED 

If  Germany  wins.  England  will  be  destroyed.  Two  generations  of 
Germans  have  been  so  saturated  with  hate  that  they  believe  the 
land  of  Shakespeare.  Miltcn.  Tennyson.  Florence  Nightingale.  John 
Wesley.  Gen.  William  Booth,  and  Cardinal  Newman  should  be 
utterly  crushed.  A  German  peace  will  be  merciless,  for  there  is  no 
place  for  mercy  or  generosity  in  Mem  Kampf .  Poland  will  disappear, 
a^  will  Czechoslovakia.  Norway,  Holland.  Belgium.  France,  and  all 
nations  who  have  resisted  "Der  Fuehrer,"  whom  to  oppose  Is  crime 
and  unpardonable  offense. 

America  is  next  In  line.  The  envy  that  coveted  England's  wealth 
and  position  cannot  be  satisfied.  Envy  la  never  content  with  gains 
but.  like  fire,  expands  with  consumption.  Envy  Is  a  disease.  Incur- 
able, ever  unsatisfied 

It  Is  not  possible  for  a  great  liberal  nation  to  exist  peacefully  with 
a  Nazi  power.  The  very  existence  of  a  democracy  is  a  condemna- 
tion of  lt.s  opposite. 

It  Is.  therefore.  Inconceivable  that  the  world  could  contain  two 
national  philosophies  as  differing  in  detail  and  as  antagonistic  In 
principle.  The  American  idea  Is  based  upon  truth,  law.  Justice  nnd 
a  maximum  of  liberty  for  the  individual.  The  Teutonic  phUr««phy 
Is  based  upon  deception  of  friend  and  foe.  will  of  the  leader,  elimina- 
tion of  legal  processes  to  the  promotion  of  efficiency,  and  the  abso- 
lute subordination  of  every  right  to  the  whim  of  the  dictator  In 
Nazi  reasoning  there  is  no  law  or  Justice,  only  the  desire  of  the 
head  Caprice  becomes  law.  Sympathy,  mercy,  love,  are  sacrificed 
to  obtain  ultimate  efficiency.  Lafe,  motherhood,  honor,  loyalty, 
religion,  and  all  unselfish  emotions  are  eliminated  to  achieve  the 
ultimate  In  effectiveness  All  htiman  nature  Is  pressed  into  the 
narrow  mold  of  mUllary  alms. 

BACK    TO    DARK     AGES 

Nazi  doctrine  Is  not  new.  It  Is  the  same  barbarism  exem- 
plified by  the  brutal  nattires  of  the  Dark  Age  conquerors.  It 
is  a  reversion,  not  a  revision:  a  descent,  not  an  elevation  The 
cave  man  held  might  was  right,  stole  because  he  had  opportunity, 
and  killed  out  of  Jealous  rage  His  neighbor  could  not  deal  hon- 
orably with  him  because  he  had  no  honor,  no  respect  for  truth. 
Nor  has  Hitler  The  spirit  of  barbarism  and  nazi-lsm  are  thus 
one  and  the  same,  but  the  Nazis  are  armed  with  modern  Inventions, 
organized  to  the  nth  degree,  and  equipped  to  handle  death  and 
terror  with  equal  nicety. 

Paced  by  the  necessity  of  living  with  such  a  national.  America  has 
but  twb  roads.  One  Is  the  road  to  Isolation  in  the  hope  that  by 
living  apart  we  may  perhaps  live  peareably  with  the  barbarian.  But 
neutrality  did  not  protect  Holland.  Denmark,  Norway,  although  no 
one  can  Imagine  more  harmless  neighbors.  As  early  as  last  autumn 
informed  columnists  here  and  abroad  seemed  agreed  that  sooner 
or  later  the  United  States  must  meet  totalitarian  philosophy 
head-on.  probably  In  Japanese  form.  Certainly  any  Isolation,  how- 
ever magnified,  would  have  to  be  utterly  self-sufficient  and  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  maintain      Many  think  It  impossible. 

The  second  choice  Is  that  of  sonned  preparation  for  the  Inevitable 
clash.  This  course  will  be  a  terrible  shtick  to  our  senses,  for  It 
involves  a  change  in  the  entire  habits  and  complete  outlook  of 
every  Individual.  It  Involves  a  gigantic  redirection  of  national  ef- 
fort, an  adjustment  of  all  social  energies,  as  we  attempt  a  rapid 
militarization  of  our  resources.  Adequate  armies  for  defense  and 
offense  must  be  formed,  along  with  air  legions,  mechanized  units, 
organization  for  chemical  warfare,  ordnance,  fortification  of  coasts 
and  cities,  reshaping  of  our  alms  and  objectives,  and  fitting  all  our 
interests  to  the  molds  of  Mars. 
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TO  CHANCE  Un  IN   tlNlltU  STATES 

One  can  fight  efficiency  only  with  efficiency.  Our  easy  wars  nnd 
liberal  traditions  would  have  to  be  surrendered  In  the  emergency 
Our  hours  of  work  would  have  to  be  lengthened,  our  nones-^ntials 
eliminated,  our  lux\jrle.s  banned  our  leisure  utilized  in  production. 
and  all  our  strength  and  wealth  would  have  to  be  transformed  Into 
national  protection. 

Ta.xcs  would  Jump.  In  England  they  consume  25  percent  of  the 
national  income  now.  while  Germany  is  demanding  an  even  higher 
percentage  Much  of  the  money  now  turned  toward  highways, 
education,  and  nil  kinds  cl  Internal  Improvements  would  be  re- 
directed toward  fighting  planes,  tanis.  guns,  ammunition,  and  the 
endless  devices  of  death  and  destruction. 

SCHOOLS  TO  TKAIN  rOB  WA« 

The  schools  and  colleges,  which  have  tried  to  prepare  young  people 
for  life,  would  have  to  re%'erse  their  procedure  and  prepare  for  mili- 
tary action  Every  course  of  study  would  have  to  be  revised  toward 
war  objectives  while  discarding  ctir  Ideologies  of  peace  and  peace- 
time Industry  Germany  has  closed  half  her  halls  of  learning  To 
kUl  the  enemy  Is  the  object  of  war.  and  every  peaceful  ambition  has 
been  subordinated  to  this  single  brutal  objective. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  would  go.  So  would  the  right  to  speak 
one's  thoughts  and  Ideas  Tliese  are  the  main  characteristics  of 
democracy,  but  they  are  high-priced  luxuries  when  one  is  forced 
to  bend  every  thought  and  every  effort  toward  military  success 
alone.  To  compete  with  the  Nazi  machine  we  would  probably  be 
forced  to  adopt  most  of  the  Nazi  methods  and  practices  The 
Nazis  take  the  child  from  the  cradle  and  teach  tiny  nature  to 
admire  the  grim  aspects  of  conflict.  To  achieve  equal  military 
power,  we  might  have  to  use  the  same  process  and  indoctrinate  the 
next  generation  with  ferocity  and  craft  In  destruction. 

ALL   niEEDOM    WOULO  CO 

Our  minorities  may  well  shudder  at  the  dl.^mal  prospect  To  meet 
totahtarian  efficiency,  we  would  be  compelled  to  achieve  complete 
harmony  of  political,  religious,  and  industrial  factors.  Even  sin- 
cere objection  has  no  place  In  militarism.  Our  political  privileges 
and  freedom  would  have  to  be  forgotten  In  the  urgency  of  desperate 
atnfe  Our  Government  approves  ftill  separation  of  the  church 
and  state,  but  there  is  small  room  for  the  churches  and  their  creeds 
Of  love  and  toleration  when  heads  are  bent  toward  war  Our 
churches  would  have  to  forego  their  present  freedom  of  expres- 
sion that  the  Juggernaut  might  roU  on.  Heretofore  religion  has 
exalted  the  supremacy  of  conscience.  There  Is  little  place  for 
conscience  In  a  Viatlon  In  desperate  endeavor  and  concentrated 
toward  military  excellence.  Labor,  too.  would  be  forced  to  forego 
Its  wage  scales,  privileges,  hours,  and  regulations  There  Is  no 
privilege  for  labor  In  Germany.  Only  the  will  of  Hitler  Only  by 
matching  his  methods  of  production  could  we  turn  out  the  planes. 
the  bombs,  the  tanks,  the  engines  and  machinery  of  total  war. 
Capital  would  be  conscripted,  for  It,  too,  becomes  a  slave  of  the 
militaristic  state. 

BLOOD-PtniGING  TO    COME 

To  compete  with  Germany  and  Its  present  leaders  It  Is  conceivable 
that  an  opponent  might  have  to  adopt  even  the  most  objection- 
able methods  of  the  Reich — the  concentration  camp,  breach  of 
treaties,  brutal  suppression  of  dissenters,  blood-purging,  frlghtful- 
ness.  and  wantcn  destruction.  The  terrible  part  of  the  situation  Is 
than  to  defeat  the  brutality  of  nazl-lsm  one  Is  forced  to  practice  the 
same  despicable  methods,  to  stoop  to  conduct  outlawed  by  decency 
and  mternationai  law.  England  and  France  are  In  straits  today 
largely  because  they  refused  to  emulate  Hitler's  disregard  of  right 
and  law. 

This  picture  faces  America  If  Germany  wins;  and  only  by  facing 
this  prospect  can  democracy  hope  to  place  Its  millions  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  Nazi  machme.  Our  transformation  might 
be  effected  thoroughly,  but  after  our  war  with  nazl-lsm  was  won  we 
would  face  as  difficult  a  task  again — to  turn  our  energies  to  peace 
again.  There  lies  a  terrible  danger.  Lives  dedicated  to  war  can 
never  be  reclaimed  Liberties  once  lost  are  difficult  to  regain. 
This  is  part  of  the  price  of  militarism.  _ 

HrrLEX    MtTST    BE    BEATEN 

America  must  revolt  from  such  a  future.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
best  in  the  American  ideal.  We  do  not  want  to  kill.  We  do  not 
want  war  We  want  to  till  the  fields,  construct.  Invent,  overcome 
disease,  develop  Justice  and  order,  create  wealth,  and  solve  the 
social  problems  of  crime,  pwverty,  unemployment,  and  social 
equality.  But  If  Hitler  wins.  God  help  America,  or  any  nation 
worthy  of  envy  and  unprotected  by  might.  Hitler  and  his  totali- 
tarian allies  have  made  International  law  obsolete;  they  have 
reestablished  the  savagery  of  the  stone  age.  They  have  set  up 
anew  the  tenets  of  tyranny  and  absolutism.  Only  by  the  utter 
defeat  of  such  principles  can  the  theory  of  demcxrracy  be  restored. 
Only  by  such  defeat  can  mankind  again  begin  to  study  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  existence  under  self-rule 

This  Is  the  stake  of  the  war.  Meanwhile,  the  wastage  goes  on. 
Each  day  10,000  young  lives  ebb  downward  into  the  sod  of  France, 
some  to  set  up  the  Nazi  Ideal,  some  to  preserve  the  Ideal  of  lib- 
erty. Justice,  and  equality.  In  America  we  shudder,  but  our  deter- 
mination becomes  firmer.  Our  millions  are  being  gradually  drawn 
to  a  holy  resolution — a  renewal  erf  the  vow  that  "government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  eartii." 
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OK  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L'^'ITEP  STATES 
Thursday,  May  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM   CHICAGO   HKRALD-AMEKICAN 


Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  App>endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Herald-American  of  May  24.  1940.  by 
Robert  P.  Vanderpoel.  financial  editor,  entitled  "American 
System  May  Be  Crumbling;  Happy,  Carefree  Days  Near 
End." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Herald-American  of  May  24.  1940) 

AMrRiCAN  System  Mat  be  Crumbling;  Happt,  Carefree  Dats  Near 

End 

(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  Financial  Editor) 

The  American  systi?m  may  be  crumbling. 

If  It  is.  the  disaster  is  occurring  not  in  Washington,  not  in  the 
United  States,  but  on  the  battlefields  of  Europw. 

As  we  have  said  before,  if  Hitler  Is  victorious  It  is  Impossible 
to  vision  the  future  with  any  clarity.  But  of  this  we  may  be 
sure:  The  happy  days  of  moderate  expenditures  for  Army,  Navy, 
and  air  force  will  be  over. 

For  8  years  the  German  Nation  htis  turned  every  surplus  ounce 
of  Its  energy  toward  building  a  mighty  war  machine.  Its  purpose 
from  the  start  has  been  clear — conquest. 

OPEN    and    brazen 

So  OF>en  and  brazen  has  been  the  boast  of  the  Nazi  regime  that 
the  Germans  are  a  superior  race  which  must  rule  the  world  that 
other  nations  and  other  peoples  looked  upon  It  as  too  fantastic 
to  be  deserving  of  a  busy  world's  attention. 

The  stories  of  Chamberlain  and  Nevlle  Henderson  as  written  by 
themselves  disclose  a  woeful,  unbelievable  Ignorance  of  what  was 
taking  place  In  Nazi  Germany.  The  United  States  only  now  1b 
beginning  to  understand  the  significance  to  Itself  of  the  Hitler 
philosophy. 

Hitler  has  declared  that  he  can  create  revolution  In  the  United 
States  and  take  the  country  from  within.  Just  as  he  has  boasted 
that  he  was  willing  to  sign  any  treaty  and  break  it  the  next  day 
If  It  was  to  his  purpose. 

SAT  roLT  BT 

Hitler  said  that  he  would  destroy  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
British  sat  Idly  by  allowing  him  to  build  the  planes  with  which  to 
fulfill  his  boast,  permitting  him  to  play  at  war  In  Spain  at  the 
expense  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  Invaluable  exp>erlence  to  be  used 
when  the  real  struggle  came. 

Is  there  any  more  reason  whv  the  United  States  should  take 
Hitler  lightly  than  there  was  for  Britain  and  France? 

Brazil,  Hitler  has  declared.  Is  the  CJermany  of  South  America. 
Mexico  is  a  rich  plum  awaiting  German  exploitation.  The  United 
States  Is  a  fat,  wealthy,  futile  nation,  rotten  because  of  Its  lack  of 
race  purity,  decaying  from  within  because  of  Its  belief  in  democratic 
capitalism. 

ARM    TO   STJKVIVB 

The  United  States  today  begins  to  realize  that  should  Hitler  b« 
victorious  it  must  arm  to  the  teeth  if  It  is  to  survive. 

Already  we  are  girding  for  the  production  of  50.000  fighting 
airplanes  and  Increased  armaments  of  all  tjpes.  The  cost  of  this 
great  defense  program — needed  only  If  the  philosophy  of  might 
makes  right,  of  conquest,  of  treachery,  prevails — must  fall  on  th« 
backs  of  the  American  people. 

No;  we  cannot  see  the  future.  But  a  Hitler  victory  In  Europe  will 
mean  that  Americans,  too.  must  tacrlflce  butter  for  cannon. 

American  businessmen  will  find  that  the  danger  to  the  American 
system  lies  not  with  the  Government  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  American  people  but  vilth  the  "fifth  coltunn." 

NERO    FIDDLINQ 

Great  Britain  eagerly,  almost  unanimously,  has  given  dictatorial 
powers  to  its  Government  In  a  desperate  effort  to  avoid  destruction. 
If  the  United  States  wishes  to  avcld  a  similar  terrifying  experience 
It  would  do  weil  to  cast  aside  today,  before  the  emergency  arises. 
Eelflsh  partisanship,  greedy  reaching  for  personal  advantage. 

There  are  a  few  American  business  leaders  today  who  remind  us 

of  Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  burn«!d. 

The  world  is  afire.  Totalitarianism  threatens  to  engulf  thla 
Nation.     Yet  these  businessmen  go  up  and  down  the  country,  like 
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schoolboys,  storming  against  the  annoyances,  the  irritations,  of  the 
most  liberal  poUtlcal-econoniic-social  system  existing  anywhere  on 
earth  today. 

Memorial  Day  Address 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  30  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN.  OP  MINNESOTA.  MAT  30. 
1919.  AT  ARLINGTON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  General  Isaac  B.  Sherwood, 
of  Ohio,  placed  the  remarks  delivered  by  myself  on  Memorial 
Day.  May  30.  1919.  at  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
Virginia,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrissional  Record  on 
July  16.  1919.  volume  58.  parts  1-9.  Sixty-sixth  Congress, 
first  session,  pages  8915,  8916.  and  8917. 

I  stand  today  where  I  stood  then.  I  have  no  need  to  change 
or  take  any  word  hack.  America  first — aibsolute  neutrality  in 
the  quarrels  of  Europe  and  the  old  world — is  still  my  slogan 
and  will  be  to  the  very  end. 

This  distinguished  general  served  18  years  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  the  last  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  man  In  Congress.  It  was  exactly  52 
years  from  the  first  day  of  his  congressional  service,  which 
began  on  March  4, 1873,  and  ended  on  March  3. 1925.  He  was 
a  great  patriot  and  brave  soldier.  He  entered  the  Civil  War 
as  a  private  and  came  out  a  general.  At  Nashville  he  was  left 
for  dead  on  the  bloody  field.  He  fought  in  44  battles  of  that 
Civil  conflict. 

This  was  the  last  memorial  service  in  the  old  amphitheater. 
Next  year  the  exercises  were  held  in  the  new  and  present 
amphitheater,  and  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  was  the  first  speaker 
there.  The  first  speaker  in  the  old  amphitheater  was  General, 
Representative,  and  President  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  extension  of  remarks 
by  Representative  Sherwood  printed  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoRD  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LnifDBEN.  When  the  Athenean  orator  of  old  ascended  the 
rostrum  to  address  the  Assembly  of  Athens,  he  first  offered  up  a 
prayer  to  ttie  immortal  gods  that  no  unworthy  word  might  escape 
his  llpw.  Today  I  am  speaking  straight  from  the  shoulder  and 
right  out  of  my  heart.  What  I  say  I  say  in  all  earnestness.  It 
is  perhaps  my  last  word  here,  and  I  pray  that  no  word  unworthy 
of  America  and  her  mighty  history  may  escape  my  lips. 

In  Independence  HaU  you  will  find  two  world  maps.  One,  In 
black,  shows  a  world  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
dominated  by  monarchs.  Our  first  Thirteen  States  were  then  the 
only  large  territory  governed  by  the  people.  Another  map  shows  the 
spread  of  popular  government  at  the  bcRlnnlng  of  the  twentieth 
century.  That  map  Is  almost  white.  The  power  and  influence 
of  our  Republic  gained  steadily  during  more  than  a  century,  and 
during  that  century  America  remained  In  splendid  Isolation. 
Aloof  from  Europe,  apart  from  all  entangling  alliances,  America 
grew  to  greatness. 

Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Jefferson — these  were  our  guid- 
ing stars.  Under  their  leadership  America  chaUenged  the  world's 
greatest  empire  on  the  field  of  batUe.  We  see  them  again,  min- 
uteman  and  continental,  hurrying  from  forest,  field,  and  farm. 
Husband  and  wife  and  children  sobbing  their  farewells.  The 
signal  lights!  The  midnight  warnings!  The  drums  and  the  fifes! 
Then,  canning  their  long-barreled  rifles  with  powder  horns  slung, 
with  scanty  provisions,  they  hurried  forward.  Over  the  hills  and 
through  the  valleys  they  rallied  around  a  new  national  standard. 
Then  Putnam  left  hla  plow.  Then  Allen  thundered  his  demands 
and  John  Paul  Jones  sailed  the  seven  seas. 

At  last  there  roee  a  majestic  figure,  one  destined  to  command 
the  first  Americana.  Prom  Quebec  to  Yorktown  and  the  Carolinaa 
the  inspired  word  of  Washington  fired  every  American  heart. 
They  dared  at  Trenton;  they  died  at  Saratoga:  they  suffered  cold 
and  hunger  at  Valley  Forge.  They  won  Inunortality  and  a  nation's 
liberty  at  Yorktown. 

We  are  met  together  today  as  Americans.  (Applause  ]  Party 
politics    has    no    place    here.      Personal    ambition    is    laid    aside. 


We  know  only  America  and  her  glorious  dead.  [Applau-^e.]  For- 
eigners and  all  foreign  intrigue  aside,  internationalism  forgotten, 
we  stand  at  the  graves  of  those  who  made  and  preserved  us  a 
nation. 

In  national  solitude  we  grew  to  greatness,  our  trade  circled  the 
globe.  We  preserved  our  independence  Other  nations  formed 
alliances:  we  stood  free.  Other  lands  Joined  In  European  Intrigue; 
we  stood  apart.  Our  trade  relations  were  never  Jeopardized  by  our 
political  Independence.  In  fact,  we  drew  close  to  the  friendship 
of  all. 

Providence  placed  us  here  to  work  out  our  great  experiment  in 
government,  unfettered  and  unbound.  We  drew  inspiration  from 
our  solitude      We  builded  a  haven  for  the  oppresa<?d. 

As  it  is  with  the  individual,  so  it  is  with  a  nation.  Christ  walked 
alone  the  shores  of  Gallllee.  Mohammed  in  silence  and  solitude 
developed  a  new  religion.  Moses  left  the  multitude  and  returned 
with  the  Ten  Commandments.  Dante  alone.  Demosthenes  In  soli- 
tude, Newton  with  iiatiire.  Llnn6  with  his  flowers — the-*  and  othf?r 
giant  minds  drew  their  inspiration  far  from  the  surging  crowd. 
So  pilgrim  and  pioneer,  adrift  from  Europe  and  her  seething  pon- 
tics, became  the  sturdy  mlnuteman  and  continental,  willini,;  to 
suffer  the  agony  of  Valley  Forge  that  America  might  never  again 
be  European. 

Patriotism  is  love  of  country.  It  is  not  the  love  of  some  nebulous 
nothing.  It  cannot  be  turned  Into  international  channels.  Con- 
cord and  Lexington.  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  Gettysburg  and  Ap- 
pomattox, the  precious  blood  of  our  hero  dead,  tiiese  my  friends, 
these  purchased  and  preserved  an  independence  never  to  be  sur- 
rendered while  an  American  still  Itver.      | Cheers  and  applause  | 

Many  years  ago.  on  the  plains  of  South  Dakota,  a  little  burial 
party  wended  Us  way  to  an  open  grave  Tlie  flfe  and  drum  were 
playing,  and  strong  men  in  blue,  wearing  medals  of  honor,  fired 
three  volleys.  A  bugler  sounded  taps,  and  then  we  turned  away, 
but  a  small  flag  was  left  flying  over  that  grave.  It  was  my  first 
knowledge  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  That  day  im- 
pressed Itself  strongly  upon  my  mind. 

And  then  came  the  glory  of  songs  of  that  Grand  Army,  sung  in 
our  public  schools,  among  these  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic, 
and  a  song  written  by  an  American  private  In  time  of  war.  while 
tenting  at  night  on  the  old  camp  ground.  It  is  well  that  this 
Is  so.  The  children  of  today  will  not  forget  these  great  songs  of 
patriotism. 

Noble  women  of  every  State,  banded  to  help  our  heroes,  veterans, 
daughters  and  sons  of  veterans  of  every  war,  upon  you  devolves 
the  teaching  of  true  patriotism,  practical  patriotism.  We  must  b« 
ever  diligent  In  that  duty;  we  must  hand  on  untarnished  these 
great  orders  dedicated  to  our  common  country. 

Memorial  Day!  Oh,  memories,  glorious  memories!  It  was  the 
ad  day  of  July  1863.  Gray  uniforms  filled  the  woods  beyond  and 
swarmed  up  the  opposing  slopes;  batteries  opened.  The  roar  of 
artillery  shook  the  ground.  Cannon  replied  to  cannon  And  then 
the  gray  mass  moved  Forward  they  swept  into  the  open,  down 
the  slopes,  and  across  the  fields  of  grain.  Now  they  charge  with 
the  rebel  yell,  bayonet  to  bayonet.  The  first  line  of  blue  goes  down 
before  them  On  they  come  unchecked.  Hancock  rides  up  where 
the  thin  blue  line  of  one  shattered  regiment  holds  the  Union  center. 
"What  regiment  Is  this."  asks  the  general  "The  First  Minnesota." 
answers  Colonel  Colvllle.  "Charge  the  enemy,"  orders  General 
Hancock  Forward  against  the  whole  army  rushes  that  lone  regi- 
ment. They  go  down  almost  to  a  man  before  overwhelming  num- 
bers. But  the  charge  Is  checked.  Before  they  can  resume  fresh 
Union  regiments  fill  the  gap  and  roll  back  the  enemy  in  flight.  The 
day  Is  won  at  Gettysburg.  (Applause  |  It  was  the  high  tide  of 
the  rebellion  From  there  It  ebtjed  to  final  defeat  at  Appomattox. 
Memories,  glorious  memories!  Mere  lads  many  of  you,  yet  men  on 
the  battlefield  Fighting  on  for  4  long  years.  You  marched  with 
Sherman  to  the  sea,  you  scaled  Lookout  Mountain,  you  stcmd  with 
Thomas  at  Chlckamauga  In  the  trenche"?  at  Vlcksburg,  at  luka 
and  Corinth,  Antletam.  Shiloh,  and  the  Wilderness.  Cold  Harbor, 
and  Petersburg  In  the  cold  and  in  the  heat,  in  surLshine  and 
shower,  amid  the  hell  of  war.  wounded  and  hungry,  you  never 
wavered,  but  on  and  en  until  the  sword  compelled  surrender. 

You  were  the  backtwne  of  the  Nation.  When  you  marched,  the 
Nation  moved  forward.  When  you  halted,  our  hearts  hesitated. 
When  you  swept  over  hostile  barriers,  the  Nation  triumphed. 
[Applause.] 

Men  of  the  Grand  Army,  a  Nation  owes  Us  life  to  you;  the  fathers 
bullded,  but  you  saved  the  structure  Others  founded,  but  you 
placed  the  capstone.  With  Iron  will  and  courage  sublime  ycu 
marched  on  to  victory.  You  were  then,  you  are  now,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  (Applause  |  Your  last  battalions  are  now 
silhouetted  against  the  evening  sky.  Veterans  of  the  Grand  Army. 
the  people  of  America  salute  you.  Death  shall  not  destroy  nor 
time  dim  the  luster  of  your  fame 

Sacred  story  tells  us  that  Elijah  gave  his  mantle  to  his  followers, 
and  they  became  inspired  to  do  great  deeds.  May  the  mantle 
which  you  bore  so  nobly  through  so  many  desperate  conflicts  rest 
upon  all  who  seek  to  emulate  your  example. 

Bronze  and  granite  will  recite  the  story.  History  will  record  vour 
names.  But  in  our  living  hearts  we  will  carry  forever  the  memory 
and  love  of  those  who  fought  for  lll>erty  and  union. 

As  the  Nation  honors  and  cares  for  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
so  we  win  honor  and  care  for  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish -American 
War  I  applause  I  and  the  veterans  of  the  World  War.  I  see  nry  com- 
rades of  the  War  with  Spain  around  me.  The  Nation  will  not  forget 
the  men  who  remembered  the  Maine.     (Applause.] 
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The  best  way  to  honor  the  dead  is  to  care  for  the  living  [Ap-  i 
plauscj  Were  the  fallen  to  speak  now.  they  would  ask  for  their 
living  ccmrados  that  larger  liberty  in  industrial  affairs  which  will 
make  true  democracy  a  happy  reality  of  their  dally  lives.  Were 
they  to  speak  now  they  would  ask  for  them  economic  liberty,  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  rights  of  man. 

The  veterans  of  the  World  War  want  no  desert  grant  or  swamp 
privilege.  |  Applause.  [  They  ask  equal  opportunity  to  develop  cur 
millions  of  idle  acres  of  fertile  lands.  They  want  no  crumbs  of 
charity.  (AppluUse  j  Our  boys,  if  given  a  fair  chance,  will  win 
that  confidence  and  Independence  which  marks  a  sturdy  race. 
Pomp  and  parade,  receptions,  and  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  these 
pall  upon  men  who  faced  death  on  the  field  or  prepared  themselves 
in  spirit  for  that  ordeal^ — men  who  now  face  the  stern  realities  of 
the  great  industrial  struggle.  Glory  is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  bread.      |  Applause.) 

How  tenderly  we  handle  the  rent  and  riddled  battle  fiags.  splin- 
tered staff,  and  war-worn  colors  borne  by  the  veterans  of  all  our  wars. 
You  lay  up  the  battered  hulks  of  naval  victory  as  proud  mementos 
cf  their  services,  while  at  your  very  door  stand  the  men  who  carried 
these  fiags  and  manned  those  sliips.  not  less  tattered  and  torn  by 
service  and  .splintered  by  hostile  bullets. 

The  veterans  of  the  World  War  met  death  In  new  and  dreadful 
forms.  A  thou.sand  death-dropping  planes  hummed  and  wheeled 
above  them.  The  roar  of  giant  guns,  the  rain  of  bursting  shells, 
storms  of  choking  poison  gas.  ceaseless  war  by  day  and  attack  by 
night,  until  the  drum  fire  of  death  pitted  the  earth  as  would  a  new 
disease.  Before  that  rain  of  .shells  forests  disappeared,  cities  melted 
into  dust,  and  through  it  all  a  roar  and  rumble  as  of  a  million 
bolts  striking  Incessantly  upon  their  line.  In  such  a  fire  was  the 
temper  of  their  courage  tried.  Thus  again  America  met  the  test 
of  war.  They  turned  the  tide  (cheers  and  applause),  our  boys;  and 
let  no  beaten  foe  or  Jealous  nation  question  that.      (Applause.) 

The  broken  frames  of  a  wrecked  humanity  now  say  to  you  by 
their  service  and  by  their  scars  that  as  they  cared  for  you  in  times 
of  danger  and  peril  you  shall  now  do  Justice  by  them  Today  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  return  from  camp  and  battlefield  to  seek  a 
livelihood.  They  did  not  shirk  at  Chateau-Thierry  nor  hesitate  in 
the  Argonne  Tliey  sailed  the  seas  tmdaunted:  they  added  new 
luster  to  American  arms.  We  will  not  forget  (Applause  )  Tlie 
American  people  will  rememt>er  the  dead  and  care  for  the  living. 
They  took  their  lives  In  their  hands  and  went  forth  to  battle. 
You  applauded;  you  promised;  you  sent  them  forth  to  battle  for 
American  rights  up>on  the  sea. 

Men  and  women  of  America.  It  is  for  us  to  say  that  no  .soldier 
who  fought  our  battle  shall  suffer  from  the  cold  hand  of  neglect 
(applaiise)  nor  from  the  cruel  injustice  bred  of  forgetfulness. 
Those  who  profited  unduly  from  the  war  must  now  yield  up  the 
gold  they  coined  out  of  patriotism.  The  burden  of  the  poor  is 
more  than  they  can  bear.  Let  the  burden  fall  on  tlie  shoulders 
btst  able  to  ix-ar  it.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  They  are  entitled  to 
a  full  fair  share  of  their  native  land,  good  land  ) applause),  not 
deserts  or  swamps;  and  while  we  pour  our  billions  into  the  laps 
of  foreigners,  let  us  Invest  a  billion  or  two  for  our  American  lads 
(cheers  and  applause),  our  bravest  and  best. 

By  the  solemn  act  of  the  Government  these  men  were  called  to 
follow  the  flag  across  thousands  of  miles  of  death-infested  ocean 
Into  foreign  lands  They  upheld  tlie  honor  of  our  country.  )  Ap- 
plause )  Upon  them  were  placed  the  burdens,  hazards,  and  losses 
of  a  world  war.  Only  by  the  act  of  the  Government  can  they  be 
restored  to  their  rightful  place  in  the  community 

Memorial  Day  brings  to  mind  all  that  our  soldiers  did  for  us. 
We  take  increased  devotion  from  the  ideals  for  which  they  died  and 
recount  the  principles  upon  which  they  founded  our  Government. 

Fellow  citizens,  1  will  read  from  our  great  chart  of  liberty  laid 
down  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  the  Constitution  Hear  the  voice  of  the  fatheis: 
"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States."  Evidently  the  fathers  In- 
tended "a  government  of  Americans,  by  Americans,  for  Americans  " 
"In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union."  "establLsh  a  confederation 
and  perpetual  union  '  No  wonder  you  fought  to  save  that  Union. 
"To  establish  Justice,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  The  mllitla 
Ehall  only  be  used  "to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  suppress 
Insurrection,  and  repel  invasion."  No  Army  appropriation  can  be 
made  for  more  than  2  years  Our  forefathers  nought  to  escape  the 
fearful  burdens  of  foreign  wars.  They  left  Europe  to  escape  that 
burden,  to  escape  unju.st  taxation,  conscription,  large  standing 
armies,  and  all  oppression. 

It  Is  provided  that  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  Those  who  wish  to  observe  the  spirit  of  this  clause 
should  retrain  from  humiliating  themselves  and  their  fellow  citi- 
zens by  accepting  titles  twstowed  by  fickle  royalty.  It  is  further 
provided  that  no  officer  of  the  United  States  can  accept  any  emolu- 
ment, office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
fcregn  state  withoiit  due  consent  of  Congress  Our  Presidents  are 
held  In  check  by  the  provision  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  Senate  to  ratify  all  treaties.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  must 
confirm  Presidential  appointments  to  office. 

The  founders  of  the  Republic  were  friends  of  progress  Within 
10  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  no  less  than  11 
new  and  vitally  Important  amendments  were  added  These  amend- 
ments guaranteed  freedom  of  speech  and  of  tlie  press;  they  provided 
that  there  shall  be  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion 
or  the  free  exercise  thereof. 


The  right  of  the  people  jieacealily  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
their  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances  shall  not  be  abridged. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  were  made  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures. No  warrants  must  Issue  exct.'pt  upon  probable  cause,  and  no 
one  shall  be  deprived  of  life.  lit>erty  or  properly  without  due  process 
of  law  Speedy  and  public  tri.'s  are  provided  by  impartial  Juries, 
with  the  right  to  the  assistance  of  <;ounsel  Excessive  bail  must  not 
be  required  nor  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  The  people  retain 
all  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution  Thus  the  American  citi- 
zen took  the  lead  in  human  progre:5S.     (Applause.] 

The  first  framework  of  the  Lnited  States  Government,  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  of  1777.  provided  a  "perpetual  union," 
.so  at  the  very  forefront  of  our  history  as  a  Nation  was  laid  down 
the  principle  of  "the  Union  forever."  a  principle  which  the  Ixjys  in 
blue  in  "61  so  gallantly  krpt  alive      )  Appiau.se.) 

A  strong  and  independent  Congress  was  provided.  In  these  days. 
when  men  cry  down  Congress,  we  may  well  remember  that  the  first 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  Congress — aye,  a  Congress 
of  one  hoii.se  of  delegates.  It  was  10  years  later  that  the  executive 
and  Judiciary  branches  were  added.  It  was  Congress  which  declared 
our  independence,  adopted  the  Arilcles  of  Confederation  and  per- 
petual union,  fought  the  War  of  the  Revolution  to  a  victorious  end, 
and  concluded  a  permanent  peace. 

Independence  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  national  existence  and  the 
in.tpiration  of  our  national  life.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
absolved  us  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  and  dissolved 
all  political  connection  between  the  United  States  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain.  Our  Government  w;is  not  a  charter  granted  by  some 
higlier  power;  It  was  a  declaration  of  the  preexisting,  inlierent, 
inalienable  rights  of  man.  to  secuie  which  rights  governments  are 
instituted  among  men. 

On  yonder  hill  stands  the  Capttcl  of  the  United  States,  and  over 
there  the  Executive  Mansion.  Let  them  look  up  to  Arlington  for 
their  inspiration  Here  on  the  hillsides  of  Virginia  are  resting  the 
men  who  made  America. 

When  passion  and  prejudice  grow  furious,  when  party  spirit  grows 
narrow,  and  all  the  evils  of  political  strife  disturb  the  true  compass 
of  our  national  greatness,  let  them  look  well  to  Arlington  for  their 
certain  course.  Oh.  my  fellow  citizens,  they  did  not  die  in  vain 
while  we  fare  hither  to  recount  their  ideals  and  the  principles  for 
which  they  fought.     (Applause.) 

Fellow  citizens,  it  Is  time  to  complete  our  monuments  to  Ameri- 
can heroes  Here  stands  the  marble  amphitlieater  unused.  When 
Memorial  Day.  1920,  is  here  let  It  stand  out  a  finished  gem  upon  the 
hills  Over  there  Grant's  unfinished  statue  is  almost  forgotten. 
His  comrades  demand  its  early  completion.  (Applause.)  Lincoln's 
Memorial,  the  Memorial  Bridge  to  Arlington,  tlie  preservation  of  the 
Mall  planned  by  Washington,  these,  my  friends,  may  well  enter  our 
thoughts  today.  To  Washington  the  pilgrimage  of  Americans  is 
constantly  streaming,  and  here  America  must  be  at  her  best.  We 
are  proud  of  our  Capitol,  proud  of  the  White  House,  proud  of  the 
city  it«elf,  but  prouder  still  are  we  when  mention  is  made  of  th© 
men  who  made  America.  (Applause.)  They  rise  above  field  and 
farm  and  factory  as  the  true  example  of  American  greatness. 

Arlington,  the  Nation's  shrine.  Here  meet  the  people  of  every 
State,  here  He  buried  men  from  every  walk  of  life,  of  eciual  rank  in 
death  as  they  stood  equal  Ijefore  the  law  In  life. 

Boys  in  blue  and  rebel  gray,  men  of  the  Revolutionary  dajrs.  and 
men  of  the  Maine,  private  and  general,  white  and  black,  but  all 
Americans.  Here  shines  the  sun  of  forgiveness  through  the  tears 
of  the  mourners  and  a  Grand  Army  president  opens  the  gate  to 
Dixie  land.  Thirty  thousand  men  now  bivouac  on  these  hills.  No 
bugle  call  arouses,  no  drum  beat  calls  to  battle;  only  the  rustle  of 
the  leaves  in  the  wind  and  the  voice  of  a  child  calling  to  the  forest 
bird.  We  linger  a  little  while  and  go  away.  This  is  our  shrine. 
Here  God  Inspires,  patriotism  flames  anew,  and  here  men  highly 
resolve  that  liberty  shall  not  die.  As  the  trees  and  the  grass  of 
the  hills  entice  the  else  forgetful  rain  to  earth,  so  will  Arllngtoa 
forever  bring  to  our  people  a  practical  patriotism. 

And  while  we  stand  here  today  In  beautiful,  wonderful  Arling- 
ton. American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  a  million  of  them, 
decorate  the  graves  of  the  fallen  legion  across  the  sea. 

A  hundred  thousand  American  graves  in  foreign  lands.  Brave 
lads  who  never  flinched  An  arrogant  aristocracy  and  a  mighty 
militarism  went  down  before  their  irresistible  armed  rush.  Many 
of  these  lads  lie  burled  in  central  cemeteries  decorated  and  cared 
for  today,  but  what  of  the  lad  who  died  in  his  trench,  the  next 
explosion  burying  him  forever.  The  mi.sslng  brave  whose  American 
heart  is  forever  stilled  over  there.  The  wind  moans  his  requiem, 
and  dewdrops  are  the  tears.  The  friendly  sun  clothes  his  resting 
place  with  grasses  green  and  covers  iiim  over  with  beautiful  wild 
flowers  Nature  does  not  forget  the  dead.  A  hundred  thousand 
men — American  dead.  It  is  enough.  Our  living  lads  over  there 
now  demand  their  places  in  homeland  (applause),  motherland. 
God's  own  country.  )  Applause  )  They  are  weary  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  war  is  over  and  they  want  to  come  home.  For  them  no 
mandatory  nonsense,  either  foreign  entanglements  and  new-made 
graves  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Europe.  They  are  Americans,  and  they 
want  to  live  and  die  in  America,  to  stand  on  their  own  home 
ground       )  Applause.) 

In  republican  France.  In  imperial  England,  in  Ijonnle  Scotland. 
Wales,  and  the  Emerald  Isle,  yes,  in  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.  In  the  drifting  snows  of  Russia,  in  Siberia,  and  In 
the  depths  of  the  deep  there  sleep  our  brave. 
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God  lights  the  stars.  He  made  the  blue,  and  the  white  light  of 
dbtant  suns,  and  all  the  radiant  red  of  morning  Is  His  handiwork, 
and  so  we  wove  and  Intertwined  all  these  and  made  our  flag  the 
banner  of  the  brave  and  flung  it  sun-kissed  and  wlnd-toased  Into 
God's  free  air.  the  one  flag,  the  great  fiag  aU  else  beside. 

Our  country,  we  are  proud  of  your  glory.  No  slave,  all  freemen, 
and  every  man  a  sovereign  citizen.  We  read  the  same  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  same  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  same  Con- 
stitution, and  the  rule  of  the  ballot  la  supreme.  Men  rise  and  fall 
on  the  tides  of  fortune,  but  the  ship  of  state  sails  on  through  every 
storm.    God  has  been  good  to  America.     Let  us  be  humble  lest  we 

forget. 

Comrades  and  fellow  citizens,  today  we  pause  to  honor  our  hero 
dead.  They  died  to  make  us  Independent,  to  give  us  sovereignty, 
to  preaerve  our  Union,  to  plant  our  banner  where  all  men  might 
see  and  here  take  courage  anew.  Look  about  you  and  behold  a 
sea  of  flags.  Arlington  is  not  forgotten;  Arlington  will  never  be 
forgotten.     [  Applause. 1 

Let  no  traitor  lower  our  flag  (applause),  let  no  supergovemment 
be  imposed  upon  us.  let  none  question  our  sovereignty  or  seek  to 
set  aside  our  liberty  and  oui  Independence. 

They  did  not  die  In  vain.  Our  f)eople  are  true  Americans,  believ- 
ing In  the  American  Nation,  In  Its  everlasting  and  eternal  Inde- 
pendence. We  win  not  suffer  foreigners  to  lord  It  over  us,  neither 
shall  those  among  us  whose  hearts  are  still  In  Eiirope  be  o^u- 
leaders.  We  still  remember  our  hero  dead,  we  remember  the  flght 
they  fought  and  for  what  they  fought.  We  shall  not  forget.  Let  us 
loUow  In  their  steps.     1  Applause.) 


Newark  Airport 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  30. 1940 


CONCURRENT  RESGLUTIQN  OF  LEGISLATURE  OP  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey: 

An  assembly  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States  to 
Investigate  the  conditions  at  Newark  Airport.  Newark,  N  J.,  and 
the  feaslbUlty  of  this  airport  being  placed  under  Government 
control  as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  national-defense 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  requested  that 
Congress  make  available  a  large  emergency  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  national  defenses  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Newark  Airport,  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  municipally  owned  air- 
field. Is  one  of  the  largest  airfields  In  the  country  and  is  in  the 
center  of  the  metropolitan  district  of  the  East:  and 

Whereas  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  municipal  authorities  have  announced 
the  proposed  closing  of  the  control  tower  at  Newark  Airport  due 
to  failure  of  commercial  air  lines  to  adequately  compensate  the 

city  of  Newark:  and 

Whereas  the  closing  of  this  control  tower  means  practically  tne 
cessaUon  of  commercial  aviation  at  this  large  airfield  and  the 
eventual  decay  of  the  field;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  that  this 
airfield  should  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  air -defense  program  for 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  metropolitan  area:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
(the  Senate  concurring)  : 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  investigate  Immediately  the 
conditions  at  Newark  Airport  and  the  feasibility  of  this  airport 
being  placed  under  Government  control  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
expansion  program  of  national  defense  now  under  consideration,  and 
that  the  city  of  Newark  be  adequately  comj)ensated  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  airfield  and  its  faculties  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; and 

2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  resolvrtlon  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  to  each  Member  therein  representing  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 


A  Timely  Word  of  Caution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  30.  1940 


EDITORIAL  PROM  DETROIT  NEWS 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  News: 

UNllEl)    STATES    PAPCTS   PLEASE   COPT 

We  hope  the  newspapers  of  tbe  country  will  advtae  their  readers 
of  Detroit's  "Hire  Detroiters"  campaign  and  of  Its  purpose  In 
doing  so  they  will  perform  a  humanitarian  service  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  avert  avoidable  economic  waste 

Detroit  Is  not  Inhospitable.  But  In  view  of  widespread  publicity 
given  the  city's  probably  Important  role  In  the  defen.se  program.  Its 
government  has  had  to  take  what  steps  It  can  to  forestall  the  hard- 
ships that  might  come  from  a  rush  of  workers  here  for  the  "war 
boom." 

The  fact  Is  that  Detroit  Is  unlikely  to  experience  any  labor  demand 
as  a  result  cf  defense  contracts  which  its  own  unemployed  citizens 
will  not  amply  supply. 

Mayor  Jeffries  and  the  council,  therefore,  are  asking  Industrial 
employers  to  "hire  Detroiters."  Employers  cooperating  In  the  cam- 
paign will  require  Job  applicants  to  produce  Detroit  election  regis- 
tration cards  as  proof  of  residence. 

Workers  in  other  places  may  be  spared  sore  disappointment  and 
financial  loss  If  made  aware  that  these  steps  are  being  taken. 


Maj.  Fielding  Eliot  Endorses  a  Department  of 
National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  30.  1940 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  a  survey  of  our  national -defense  policies  as  out- 
lined in  my  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  417.  The  in- 
tent of  my  resolution  will  determine  the  following  pertinent 
facts: 

First.  The  area  we  as  a  Nation  are  expected  to  defend. 

Second.  The  cost  of  adequately  protecting  such  area. 

Third.  The  adequacy  of  our  present  national-defense 
system. 

The  demand  for  a  survey  of  oxu-  national-defense  policies 
has  been  widely  acclaimed  in  business,  industrial,  and  mili- 
tary circles.  Chief  among  the  exponents  of  this  timely 
resolution  is  Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot,  one  of  America's  out- 
standing mibtary  analysts,  who  declared  in  a  letter  to  me 
dated  March  22,  1940: 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  paragraph  2  ol  House  Joint  Resolution  417.  and  feel  very  strongly 
that  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  national-defense  structure  at 
this  time  Is  Imperative. 

Major  Eliot's  voice  blends  with  the  chorus  of  distinguished 
Americans  who  are  likewise  qualified  to  speak  on  this  issue 
so  vltai  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
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King^s  Canyon  National  Park 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  30.  1940 


ARTICLE  WRrTTEN  BY  THE  EMINENT  NATURALIST,  THE  LATE 
JOHN  MUIR.   FOR  THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  IN   1891 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  enactment  of 
my  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  in  central  California,  national  park  status  was 
conferred  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenic  areas  in  the 
world.  This  great  scenic  region  and  recreational  center  is 
bound  to  become  in  time  as  famous  as  any  similar  mountain 
playground  on  earth. 

Today  the  outstanding  scenic  qualities  of  this  area  are  fully 
acknowledged.  In  the  light  of  the  bitter  legislative  contest 
which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  this  newest  park,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  what  John  Muir,  the  late  eminent  and 
dearly  beloved  naturalist,  had  to  say  concerning  the  un- 
matched m.arvels  of  this  section  of  the  high  Sierras  in  an 
article  which  he  wrote  for  Century  magazine  49  years  ago. 
Because  everything  that  he  said  then  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  when  he  recorded  his  thoughts,  I  ask  the  consent  of 
the  membership  of  thus  body  that  this  article  from  his  pen 
be  reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  having  been 
indicated,  the  article  referred  to  follows: 

A  Rival  or  the  Yosemite     the  Canton  of  the  South  Fork  of 

Kings  Rivib.  Calif. 

In  the  va.st  Sierra  wilderness  far  to  the  southward  of  the  f.amous 
Yosemite  Valley,  there  Is  a  yet  grander  valley  of  'he  same  kind  It 
Is  situated  on  the  south  fork  of  Kings  River,  above  the  most  ex- 
tensivip  groves  and  forests  of  the  giant  sequoia,  nnd  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  highest  mountains  In  the  range,  where  the  canyons 
are  deepest  and  the  snow-laden  peaks  p.re  crowded  most  closely 
together.  It  IS  called  the  Bik;  Kings  River  Canyon,  or  Kings  River 
Yosemite.  and  is  reached  by  way  of  Visalla.  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  which  the  distance  is  about 
45  miles,  or  by  the  Kearsargc  Pass  from  the  east  side  of  the  range. 
It  is  about  10  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  stupendous 
rocks  of  purplish  gray  granite  that  form  the  walls  are  from  2.500 
to  5.000  feet  in  height,  while  the  depth  of  the  valley  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  mountain  mass  from  which  it  lias  been 
carved  is  considerably  more  than  a  mile.  Thus  it  appears  that 
this  new  Yosemite  is  longer  and  deeper,  and  lies  embedded  in 
grander  mountains  than  the  well-known  Yosemite  of  the  Merced 
Their  general  characters,  however,  are  wonderfully  alike,  and  they 
bear  the  .same  relationship  to  the  fountains  of  the  ancient  glaciers 
above  them. 

As  to  waterfalls,  those  of  the  new  valley  are  far  less  striking  in 
general  views,  although  the  volume  of  falling  water  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  and  ccmfs  from  higher  sources  Tlie  descent  of  the 
Kings  River  streams  is  mostly  made  in  the  form  of  cascades, 
which  are  outspread  in  flat  plume-Uke  sheets  on  smooth  slopes, 
or  are  squeezed  in  iiurrow-throated  gorges,  boiling,  seething,  in 
defp  swirling  pools,  pouring  from  linn  to  linn,  and  breaking  into 
ragged.  tos;-.ing  masses  of  spray  and  foam  in  boulder-cholied  can- 
yons— making  marvelous  mixtures  with  the  dnwnpouring  sun- 
beams, displaying  a  thou.sand  lorms  and  colors,  and  giving  forth 
a  great  variety  of  wild  mountain  melody,  which,  rolling  from  side 
to  side  against  the  echoing  cliffs,  is  at  length  all  combined  into 
one  smooth,  massy,  soa-llke  roar. 

The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about  5.000  feet  above  the  .sea.  and  its 
level  cr  gently  sloping  surface  Is  diversified  with  flowery  meadows 
and  groves  and  open  sunny  flats,  through  the  midst  of  which  the 
crystal  river,  ever  changing,  ever  beautiful,  makes  its  way:  now 
gliding  softly  with  scarce  a  ripple  over  beds  of  brown  pebbles,  now 
rushing  and  leaping  in  wild  exultation  across  avalanche  rock  dams 
cr  terminal  moraines,  swaying  from  side  to  side,  beaten  with  sun- 
shine, or  embowered  with  leaning  pines  and  firs,  alders,  willows,  and 
tall  fcal.sam  pc  plars.  which  with  the  bushes  and  gra.ss  at  their  feet 
make  charming  banks  Gnarled  snags  and  stumps  here  and  there 
reacb  out  from  the  banks,  maJLlng  cover  for  trout  which  seem  to 


have  caught  their  color  from  rainbow  spray,  though  hiding  mostly 
in  shadows,  where  the  current  swirls  slowly  and  protecting  sedges 
and  willows  dip  their  leaves. 

From  this  long,  flowery,  forested,  well-watered  park  the  walls  rise 
abruptly  In  plain  precipices  or  richly  sculptured  masses  partly 
separated  by  side  canyons,  displaying  wonderful  wealth  and  variety 
of  architectural  forms,  which  are  as  wonderful  In  beauty  of  color 
and  fineness  of  finish  as  in  colossal  height  and  mass.  The  so-called 
war  of  the  elements  has  done  them  no  harm.  There  Is  no  unsightly 
defacement  as  yet;  deep  in  the  sky.  inviting  the  onset  of  storms 
through  unnumbered  centuries,  they  still  stand  firm  and  seemingly 
as  fresh  and  unworn  as  new-born  flowers. 

Ftom  the  brink  of  the  walls  on  cither  side  the  ground  still  rises 
in  a  series  of  ice-carved  ndges  and  basins,  superbly  forested  and 
adorned  with  many  small  lakes  and  meadows,  where  deer  and  bear 
find  grateful  homes:  while  from  the  head  of  the  valley  mountains 
other  mountains  rise  beyond  in  glorious  array,  every  one  of  them 
shining  with  rock  crystals  and  snow,  and  with  a  network  of  streams 
that  sing  their  way  down  from  lake  to  lake  through  a  labyrinth  of 
ice-burnished  canyons.  The  area  of  the  basins  drained  by  the 
streams  entering  the  valley  is  about  450  pquare  miles,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  rim  of  the  general  basin  is  from  9.000  to  upward  of  14.003 
feet  above  the  sea:  while  the  general  basin  of  the  Merced  Yosemite 
ha.s  an  area  of  250  square  miles,  and  its  elevation  Is  much  lower. 

When  from  some  commanding  summit  we  view  the  mighty  wll- 
deriie.ss  about  this  central  valley,  and.  after  tracing  Its  tributary 
streams,  note  how  every  converging  canyon  shows  in  its  sculpture, 
moraines  and  shining  surfaces  that  it  was  once  the  channel  of  a 
glacier — contemplating  this  dark  period  of  grinding  Ice.  it  would 
seem  that  here  was  a  center  of  storm  and  stress  to  which  no  life 
would  come  But  it  is  Just  where  the  ancient  glaciers  bore  down 
on  the  mountain  flank  with  crushing  and  destructive  and  most 
concentrated  energy  that  the  most  impressive  displays  of  divine 
beauty  are  offered  to  our  admiration.  Even  now  the  snow  falls 
every  winter  about  the  valley  to  a  depth  of  10  to  20  feet,  and  the 
booming  of  avalanches  is  a  common  sound.  Nevertheless  the  frail- 
est flowers,  blue  and  gold  and  purple,  bloom  on  the  brows  of  the 
gicat  canyon  recks,  and  on  the  frosty  peaks,  up  to  a  height  of  13,000 
feet,  as  well  as  in  sheltered  hollows  and  on  >evel  meadows  and  lake 
borders   and   bank.s   of   streams. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley  the  river  forks,  the  heavier  branch 
turning  northward,  and  on  this  branch  there  is  another  Yosemite. 
called  from  its  flowery  beauty  Paradise  Valley:  and  the  name  might 
well  be  applied  to  the  main  canyon,  for  notwithstanding  Its  tre- 
mendous rocklness.  it  is  an  Eden  of  plant  beauty  from  end  to  end. 

THE  TRIP  TO  the   VALLEY 

Setting  out  from  Visalia.  from  the  base  of  the  first  grand  moun- 
tain plateau  we  can  see  the  outstanding  pines  and  sequoias  4.000 
feet  above  us.  and  we  now  ascend  rapidly,  sweeping  from  ravine  to 
ravine  around  the  brows  of  subordinate  ridges.  The  vegetation 
shows  signs  of  a  cooler  c'.imate;  the  golden  flowered  Fremontla, 
manzanita.  ceanothus.  and  other  bushes  show  miles  of  bloom:  while 
great  beds  of  blue  and  purple  bells  brighten  the  open  spaces,  the 
whole  forming  a  floral  apron  of  fine  texture  and  pattern,  let  down 
from  the  verge  ol  the  forest  in  graceful,  flowing  folds.  We  have 
now  reached  an  elevation  of  6.000  feet.  Down  through  the  shadows 
we  make  our  way  for  a  mile  or  two  in  one  of  the  upper  ravines  of 
Mill  Creek.  Climbing  a  steep  mile  from  the  mill  we  enter  General 
Grant  National  Park  of  Big  Trees,  a  square  mile  in  extent,  where  a 
few  of  the  giants  are  now  being  preserved  amid  the  Industrious 
destruction  by  ax,  saw.  and  blasting  powder  going  on  around  them. 

We  now  descend  to  Bearskin  Meadow,  a  sheet  of  purple-topped 
gras.ses  enameled  with  violets,  gilias,  larkspurs.  potentlUas.  iveslas, 
and  columbine;  parnassia  and  sedges  In  the  wet  places,  and  majes- 
tic trees  crowding  forward  in  proud  array  to  form  a  curving 
border,  while  Little  Boulder  Creek,  a  stream  20  feet  wide,  goes 
humming    and    Kwirling    merrily    through    the    middle    of    It, 

The  next  place  with  a  name  in  the  wilderness  Is  Tornado 
Meadow.  Here  the  sequoia  giants  stand  clo.se  about  us,  towering 
above  the  firs  and  sugar  pines.  Then  follows  another  climb  of  a 
thousand  feet,  after  which  we  descend  into  the  magnificent  forest 
basin  of  Big  Boulder  Creek.  Crossing  this  boisterous  stream  as 
best  we  may.  up  again  we  go  1.200  feet  through  glorious  woods, 
and  on  a  few  miles  to  the  emerald  Horse  Corral  and  Summit 
Meadows,  a  shc<-t  distance  beyond  which  the  highest  point  on  the 
trail  is  reached  at  Grand  Lookout.  8.300  feet  above  the  sea.  Here 
at  length  we  gain  a  general  view  of  the  great  canyon  of  King's 
River  lying  far  below,  and  of  the  vast  mountain  region  In  the 
sky  on  either  side  of  it.  and  along  the  summit  of  the  range. 
Hore.  too.  we  see  the  forest  in  broad,  dark  .swaths  still  sweeping 
onward  undaunted,  climbing  the  further  mountain  slopes  to  a 
height  of  11.000  feet.  But  King  Sequoia  comes  not  thus  far.  The 
grove  nearest  the  valley  is  on  one  of  the  eastern  branches  of 
Boulder  Creek.  5  miles  from  the  lower  end 

CHirr     FEATURES     OF     THE     CANYON 

Going  down  Into  the  valley  we  make  a  descent  of  3.500  feet, 
over  the  south  shoulder,  by  a  careless  crinkled  trail  which  seems 
well-nigh  endless  It  offers,  however,  many  fine  points  of  view 
of  the  huge  granite  trough,  and  the  river,  and  the  sublime  rockt 
of  the  walls  plunging  down  and  planting  their  feet  on  the  shady 
level  floor. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  valley  we  And  oumtre*  tn  •  smooth,  apacknw 
park.  plADted  with  stately  grorem  at  su^ar  pine,  yellow  pine,  silver 
fir  loceoM  ccd&r.  and  Kellogg  oak.  The  floor  l«  Marccly  nxlOed 
with  underbrush,  but  myriads  of  small  flowers  spread  a  thin  pur- 
ple and  yellow  veil  over  the  brown  needles  and  burrs  beneath 
the  groves,  and  the  gray  ground  of  the  open  sunny  spaces. 
The  walls  lean  well  back  and  support  a  fine  growth  of  treea. 
especially  on  the  loutb  side.  Interrupted  here  and  there  by  sheer 
masses  1,000  to  1,500  feet  high,  which  are  thrust  forward  out  of 
the  long  slopes  like  dormer  windows.  Three  nUles  up  the  valley  on 
the  south  side  we  come  to  the  Roaring  Palls  and  Cascades.  •  •  • 
On  the  east  side  of  the  fall  the  Cathedral  Rocks  spring  aloft  with 
imposing  majesty.     •     •     • 

Next  to  the  Cathedral  Rocks  Is  the  group  called  the  Seven 
Oables.  massive  and  solid  at  the  base,  but  elaborately  sculptured 
along  the  top  and  a  considerable  distance  down  the  front  Into 
pointed  gothlc  arches,  the  highest  of  which  is  about  3.000  feet 
above  th«  valley  Beyond  the  Gable  group,  and  separated  slightly 
from  It  by  the  beautiful  Avalanche  Canyon  and  Cascades,  stands 
the  bold  and  majestic  mass  of  the  Grand  Sentinel.  3.300  feet  high, 
with  a  split  vertical  front  presented  to  the  valley,  as  sheer,  and 
nearly  as  extensive,  as  the  front  of  the  Yosemlte  Half  Dome. 

Projecting  out  into  the  valley  from  the  base  of  this  sheer  front 
U  the  Lower  Sentinel.  2.400  feet  high;  and  on  either  side,  the 
West  and  Bast  Sentinels,  about  the  same  height,  forming  alto- 
gether the  boldest  and  most  massively  sculptured  group  in  the 
valley.  Then  follow  in  close  succession  the  Sentinel  Cascade,  a 
lace-like  strip  of  water  2,000  feet  long;  the  South  Tower.  2.500  feet 
high;  the  Bear  Cascade,  longer  and  broader  than  that  of  the 
Sentinel:  Cave  Dome.  3.200  feet  high;  the  Sphinx.  4.000  feet;  and 
the  Leaning  Dome,  3.500.  The  Sphinx,  terminating  in  a  curious 
sphinxlike  figure.  Is  the  highest  rock  on  the  south  wall,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  In  the  Sierra;  while  the  whole  series 
from  Cathedral  Rocks  to  the  Leaning  Dome  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  is  the  highest,  most  elaborately  sculptiu^d.  and  the  most 
beautiful  aeries  of  rocks  of  the  same  extent  that  I  have  yet  seen 
m  any  yosemlte  in  the  range. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  north  wall,  near  the  foot  of 
the  valley  a  grand  and  impressive  rock  presents  itself,  which  with 
others  of  like  structure  and  style  of  architecture  is  called  the 
Palisades.  Measiired  from  the  immediate  brink  of  the  vertical 
portion  of  the  front.  It  is  about  2.000  feet  high,  and  Is  gashed 
from  top  to  base  by  vertical  planes,  making  It  look  like  a  mass 
of  huge  slabs  set  on  edge.     •     •     • 

The  next  notable  group  that  catches  the  eye  In  going  up  the 
valley  is  the  Hermit  Towers,  and  next  to  these  the  Three  Hermits, 
forming  together  an  exceedingly  picttiresque  series  of  complicated 
structure,  slightly  separated  by  the  steep  and  narrow  Hermit 
Canyon. 

East  of  the  Hermits  a  stream  about  the  size  of  Yosemlte  Creek 
enters  the  valley,  forming  the  Booming  Cascades.  It  draws  its 
sources  from  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Hutchings  and  Mount 
Kellogg.  11.000  and  12,000  feet  high,  and  on  the  divide  between 
the  Middle  and  South  Porks  of  the  King's  River. 

Above  the  Booming  Cascades  and  opposite  the  Grand  Sentinel 
stands  the  North  Dome.  3.450  feet  high.  Above  the  dome  the  ridge 
still  rises  m  a  finely  drawn  curve  until  it  reaches  its  culminating 
point  In  the  pyramid,  a  lofty  synunetrlcal  rock  nearly  6,000  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  valley. 

A  short  distance  east  of  the  dome  Is  Lion  Rock,  a  very  striking 
mass  as  seen  from  a  favorable  standpoint,  but  lower  than  the 
main  rocks  of  the  wall,  being  only  about  2,000  feet  high.  Beyond 
the  Lion  and  opposite  the  East  Sentinel  a  stream  called  Copper 
Creek  comes  chanting  down  into  the  valley.  It  takes  its  rise  in 
a  cluster  of  beautiful  lakes  that  lie  on  the  top  of  the  divide  be- 
tween the  South  and  Middle  FVjrks  of  the  Kings  River,  to  the  east 
of  Mount  Kellogg.  The  broad,  spacious  basin  it  drains  abounds 
in  beautiful  groves  of  spruce  and  silver  fir  and  small  meadows 
and  gardens,  where  the  bear  and  deer  love  to  feed,  but  Cslc)  it 
has  been  badly  trampled  by  flocks  of  sheep. 

Prom  Copper  Creek  to  the  head  of  the  valley  the  precipitous 
portion  of  the  north  wall  is  comparatively  low.  The  most  notable 
features  are  the  North  Tower,  a  square,  boldly  sculptured,  out- 
standing mass  2,000  feet  in  height,  and  the  dome  arches,  heavily 
glaciated  and  offering  telling  sections  of  domed  and  folded  struc- 
ture. At  the  head  of  the  valley.  In  a  position  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  Half  Dome  in  Tosemlte.  looms  the  great  Glacier  Mcnu- 
nient,  the  broadest,  loftiest,  and  most  sublimely  beautiful  of  all 
these  wonderful  rocks.  It  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  height  and  haks 
five  ornamental  summits  and  an  indescribable  variety  of  sculptured 
forms  projecting  or  countersunk  on  its  majestic  front,  all  balanced 
and  combined  Into  one  symmetrical  mountain  mass. 

THE    VALLST    FLOOR 

The  bottom  of  the  valley  Is  covered  by  heavy  deposits  of  moraine 
niaterial.  mostly  outspread  In  comparatively  smooth  and  level 
beds,  though  four  well-characterized  terminal  moraines  may  stUl 
be  traced  stretching  across  from  wall  to  wall,  dividing  the  valley 
into  sections. 

with  the  exception  of  a  small  meadow  on  the  river  bank,  a 
mile  or  more  of  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  is  occupied  by  delight- 
ful groves,  and  is  called  "IJeer  Park."  Between  Deer  Park  and  the 
Roaring  Pall  lies  the  Manzanlu  Orchard,  consisting  of  a  remark- 
ably even  and  extensive  growth  of  manzanita  bushes  scarcely  inter- 
rupted by  other  bushes  or  by  trees. 


The  largest  meadow  In  the  valley  lies  at  the  foot  of  Grand 
Sentinel  It  Is  noted  for  Its  flne  growth  of  •wt-ct-brler  rose,  the 
foliage  of  which  as  well  as  the  flower  is  dellciously  fragrant,  espe- 
cially in  the  morning  when  the  sun  warms  the  dew.  At  the  foot 
of  South  Tower,  near  the  Bear  Cascades,  there  is  a  notable  garden 
of  Mariposa  tulips 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Valley  the  spaces  that  bear  names  are 
Bee  Pasture.  GUia  Garden,  and  Purple  Plat,  all  lavishly  flowery, 
each  with  its  own  characteristic  plants,  though  mostly  they  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  south  side  of  the  river,  variously  developed 
and  combined;  while  aloft  on  a  thousand  niches,  benches,  and 
recesses  of  the  walls  are  charming  rock  ferns,  such  as  adiantum. 
pellaea.  cheilanthes.  allosurus.  and  brilliant  rtigs  and  fringes  of  the 
alpine  phlox.  Menzies  pcnstemon.  bryanthus.  Cassiope.  Alpine 
primula,    and    many    other    small    floral    mountaineers. 

P/UtAOISX    CAl^TON 

Ascending  the  Paradise  Canyon  we  find  still  grander  scenery,  at 
least  for  the  first  10  miles  •  •  •  xiie  walls  cf  the  canyon  on 
either  side  rise  to  a  height  of  from  3.000  to  5,000  feet  In  majestic 
forms,  hardly  inferior  In  any  respect  to  those  of  the  main  valley. 
The  most  striking  of  these  on  the  west  wall  is  the  Helmet.  4.000 
feet  in  height;  and  on  the  east  side,  after  the  monument.  Paradise 
Peak. 

FROM   TOS£MITE  TO  KINGS  RTVCR  ALONG  THE  SII3ULA 

One  of  my  visits  to  the  great  canyon  was  undertaken  from  the 
old  Tosemlte  along  the  Sierra  We  followed  the  old  trail  to 
Wawona  and  the  Mariposa  scqvioias.  then  plungerl  into  the  track- 
less Wilderness.    We  traced  the  Chiqulta  San  Joaquin  to  its  head. 

tl^en  crossed  the  canyon  of  the  North  Pork  of  the  San  Joaquin 
below  the  Yosemlte  of  this  branch,  and  made  our  way  southward 
across  the  Middle  and  South  Forks  of  the  San  Joaquin  to  a  point 
on  the  divide  between  the  South  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
the  North  Pork  of  the  Kings  River,  10.000  leet  above  the  sea. 
Pushing  on  with  difficulty  over  the  divide,  we  entered  the  upper 
valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Kings  River,  and  traced  its  course 
through  many  smooth  glacier-meadows,  and  past  many  a  be.iutlful 
cluster  of  granite  domes,  developed  and  btirnlshed  by  the  ancient 
glaciers.  Below  this  dome  region  the  canyon  closed,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  grope  our  way  along  its  forest-clad  brink  until  we 
discovered  a  promising  side  canyon,  which  led  us  down  into  the 
North  Fork,  Yosemlte.  past  a  massive  projecting  rock  like  El  Capl- 
tan.  We  at  length  made  a  way  out  of  this  little  Yosemlte  by  a 
rude  trail  that  we  built  up  a  gorge  of  the  south  wall,  and  on  to  the 
crest  of  the  divide  between  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the 
river.  Here  we  gained  telling  views  of  the  region  about  the  head 
oi  the  Middle  Fork  of  Kings  River,  vast  mountains  along  the  axis 
of  the  range,  seemingly  unapproachable,  a  broad  map  of  domes  and 
huge  ridge-waves  and  canyons  extending  to  the  summits  far  to 
the  west  of  us  in  glorious  harmony.  Tracing  the  divide  throu>;h 
magnificent  forests  we  at  length  forded  the  main  Kings  River, 
passed  through  the  sequoia  groves,  and  entered  the  great  Yosemlte 
on  the  9th  of  October,  after  a  light  storm  had  freshened  the 
colors. 

DESTRUCTTVX    TENDENCIES 

At  first  Sight  It  would  seem  that  these  mighty  granite  temple* 
could  be  Injured  but  little  by  anything  that  man  may  do  But  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  much  our  impressions  In  such  cases  depend 
upon  the  delicate  bloom  of  the  scenery,  which.  In  all  the  more 
accessible  places,  is  so  easily  rubbed  off.  I  saw  fne  Kings  River 
Valley  In  Its  midsummer  glory  16  years  ago.  when  it  wa.s  wild,  and 
when  the  divine  balr.nced  beauty  of  the  trees  and  flowers  seemed  to 
be  reflected  and  doubled  by  all  the  onlooklng  rocks  and  streams  as 
though  they  were  mirrors,  while  they  in  turn  were  mirrored  in 
every  garden  and  grove.  In  that  year  (1875)  I  saw  the  following 
ominous  notice  on  a  tree  In  the  Kings  River,  Yosemlte: 

"We.  the  undersigned,  claim  this  valley  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing stock. 

Mr  Thomas, 
Mr  Richards, 
Harvet  &  Co."* 

and  I  feared  that  the  vegetation  would  soon  perish  This  spring 
(1891)  1  made  my  fourth  %-tsit  to  the  valley,  to  see  what  damage 
had  been  done,  and  to  inspect  the  forests.  I  left  San  Francisco  on 
the  28th  of  May.  accompanied  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  artist.  At  the 
new  King's  River  Mills  we  found  that  the  sequoia  giants,  as  well 
as  the  pines  and  flrs.  were  t>€ing  ruthlessly  turned  Into  lumber. 
Sixteen  years  ago  I  saw  five  mills  on  or  near  the  sequoia  belt,  all 
of  Which  were  cutting  more  or  less  of  "big  tree"  lumber.  Now.  as 
I  am  told,  the  number  of  mills  along  the  belt  In  the  basins  of  the 
King's.  Kaweah.  and  Tule  Rivers  Is  doubled,  and  the  capacity 
more  than  doubled.  As  if  fearing  restriction  of  somre  kind,  par- 
ticular attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  sequoia 
groves  owned  by  the  mill  companies,  with  the  view  to  get  them 
made  into  lumber  and  money  before  steps  can  be  taken  to  save 
them.  It  seems  incredible  that  Government  ehould  have  aband- 
oned so  much  of  the  forest  cover  of  the  mountains  to  destruction. 
As  well  sell  the  rain  clouds,  and  the  snow,  and  the  rivers  to  be  cut 
up  and  carried  away  if  that  were  poeslble.    Surely  it  is  high  t!mc 

that  something  be  done  to  stop  the  extension  of  the  present  bar- 
barous   Indlscrlmlnatlng    method    of    harvesting    the    lumber    crop. 

THE    TZHIPITEE    VALLEY 

By  ascending  the  valley  of  Copper  Crefk  and  crossing  the  divide 
you  will  find  a  middle  fork  tributary  that  conducts  by   an  easy 
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grade  down  Into  the  head  of  the  grand  Middle  Pork  Canyon, 
through  which  you  may  pass  in  time  of  low  water,  crotsing  the 
river  from  time  to  time,  where  sheer  headlands  are  bruthed  by 
the  current,  leaving  no  f>pace  for  a  passage.  After  a  long,  rough 
scramble,  you  will  be  delighted  when  you  emerge  from  the  narrow 
bounds  of  the  great  canyon  into  the  spacious  and  enchantlngly 
beautiful  Tehlpltee  It  is  about  3  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  the  walls  arc  from  2,500  to  nearly  4.000  feet  in  height.  The 
floor  of  the  valley  Is  remarkably  level,  and  the  river  fiows  with  a 
gentle,  stately  current  Nearly  half  of  the  floor  is  meadowland, 
the  rest  sandy  flat  planted  with  the  same  kind  of  trees  and  flowers 
as  the  same  kind  ol  soil  bears  in  the  great  canyon,  forming  groves 
and  gard'^ns.  the  whole  enclosed  by  majestic  granite  walls,  which 
In  height  and  be.iuty  and  variety  of  architecture  are  not  surpassed 
in  any  Yosemite  of  the  range.  Several  small  ca.scades  comlni;  from 
a  great  height  sing  and  shine  among  the  Intricate  architecture 
of  the  south  wall,  one  of  which  when  seen  in  front  seems  to  be  a 
nearly  continuous  fall  about  2.000  feet  high.  But  the  prand  fall 
of  the  valley  Is  on  the  north  Fide.  This  is  the  Tehipltee  Fall,  about 
1.800  feet  hl'.jh  The  upper  portion  is  broken  up  into  short  fails 
and  magnincent  ca.scade  nashes,  but  the  last  plunge  is  made  over 
a  sheer  precipice  about  400  feet  In  height  into  a  beautiful  pool. 

To  the  e.^.stward  of  the  Tehipltee  Pall  stands  Tehipltee  Dome. 
2.500  feet  high,  a  Klgantlc  round-topped  tower,  slender  as  com- 
pared with  Its  height,  and  sublimely  simple  and  ma.sslve  In  struc- 
ture. It  is  not  set  upon,  but  against,  the  general  masonry  of 
the  wall,  standing  well  forward,  and  rising  free  from  tl.e  open 
Bunny  floor  of  the  vallev.  attached  to  the  general  mas.s  of  the 
wall  rocks  only  at  the  back  This  Is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
w^onderful  rock.--  m  the  Sierra.     (See  plate  VIII.) 

THE    NEED    OF    ANOTHER    GREAT    NATIONAL    PARK 

I  fancy  the  time  is  not  distant  when  this  wonderful  region  will 
be  opened  to  the  world  •  •  •  Some  of  the  sequoia  groves 
were  last  year  Included  In  the  national  reservations  of  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  Parks  But  all  of  this  wonderful  Kingb  River 
region,  together  with  the  Kaweah  and  Tule  sequoias,  should  be 
comprehended  In  one  grand  national  park.  This  region  contains 
no  mines  of  consequence,  it  is  too  high  and  too  rocky  for  agri- 
culture, and  even  the  lumber  industry  need  suffer  no  unreasonable 
re.'?trlction  Let  our  lawgivers  then  make  ha.ste  before  It  is  too 
late  to  set  apart  this  surpassingly  glorious  region  Jor  the  recrea-  \ 
tion  and  well-being  of  humanity,  and  all  the  world  will  rise  up 
and  call  them  blessed. 

John  Muia. 


Permissive  Military  Training  for  the  C.  C.  C. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOiL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSF.  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  I  Iniroduced  a  bill  in  this  Congress  to  permit  enrollees 
in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  to  be  given  military  training  of  6  hours 
per  week.  Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  it  is  not  required 
that  all  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  take  military  training,  but  the  bill 
only  permits  those  enrollees  who  desire  such  training  to  take 
it  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  Army  officers. 
I  would  not  favor  compulsory  military  training  in  the  C.  C.  C. 
at  this  time.  But  for  the  past  4  or  5  years  I  have  been  urg- 
ing that  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  be  permitted  to  avail  themselve.s 
of  this  opportunity  which  I  have  long  since  been  definitely 
convinced  a  vast  majority  of  the  enrollees  very  much  desire. 
During  the  past  few  years  I  have  visited  more  than  50 
C.  C.  C.  camps  in  some  15  States.  I  have  been  accorded 
the  opportunity  of  not  only  talking  publicly  to  the  enrollees 
but  also  of  discussing  this  matter  of  military  training  with 
hundreds  of  enrollees  privately.  I  find  that  at  least  95  per- 
cent or  more  are  desirous  of  having  this  training.  Many 
of  the  enrollees  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  failing 
and  refusinK  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  receive  this 
training  this  Government  is  not  giving  them  a  square  deal. 
I  have  asked  the  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  for 
a  hearing  on  my  bill  and  am  very  hopjeful  of  being  accorded 
the  privilege  of  app>eanng  in  support  of  tJiis  proposed  legis- 
lation.   I  have  also  discussed  the  matters  with  others  very 
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high  In  authority  and  feel  that  this  administration  now 
looks  with  favor  on  my  proposal  to  permit  C.  C.  C.  enrollees 
to  receive  this  valuable  training. 


PROCEEDINGS 

HEXJ3  IN  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL 

AT  THE 

UNVEILING  OF  THE  PAINTING 

DEnCTING  THE  SCENE  AT  THE 

SIGNING  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1940,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 


Congressional  Committee  on  Arrangements 

Hon.  John  N.  Garner,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Hon.  William  B.  Bankhead,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 
Hon.  David  Lynn,  Architect  of  the  Capitol 


Unveiling  of  the  Painting. 


PROGRAM 

Concert.  2:30  to  3  p.  m -Selections  by  United  States  Navy  Band 

Lt.  Ch.^rles  Benter,  Leader 
Hon.  William  B.  Bankhead.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Presiding 

Invocation Rev.  ZeBARNEY  T.  Phillips,  D.  D. 

Chaplain  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

Presentation  of  the  Painting Hon.  William  B.  Bankhead 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Graham  T.  Small  wood 

Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution 
Miss  Mildred  C.  Sherman 
Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner Untted  States  Navy  Band 

Address Hon.  Kent  E.  Keller 

HoiLse  of  Representatives 

Address Hon.  Warren  R.  Austin 

United  States  Senate 

Address Hon.  Ulysses  S.  Guyer 

House  of  Representatives 

Acceptance  of  the  Painting Hon.  Alben  W.  Barkley 

United  States  Senate 

Introduction  of  the  Artist Howard  Chandler  Christy 

March  of  the  Constitution United  States  Navy  Band 

Benediction Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D. 

Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  ZeBarney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D..  ofTered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  Ruler  and 
Guide  of  the  destinies  of  nations,  we  commend  unto  Thee 
our  blessed  America,  that  Thou  wilt  ever  keep  her  close  unto 
Thyself,  for  out  of  her,  dear  Lord,  Thou  hast  constructed  a 
great  and  efficacious  instrument  for  good  in  the  world.  Thou 
has  placed  us  in  the  gateways  of  the  earth;  Thou  hast  mingled 
our  blood  from  uncorrupted  springs;  Thou  has  touched  us 
with  the  inspiration  of  human  hearts,  which  is  the  great  law, 
the  great  watchword  of  our  Constitution. 

Thou  didst  promise  of  old,  dear  Lord,  that  Thou  wouldst 
make  a  new  covenant  with  Thy  people,  saying.  "I  will  put  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts;  and 
win  be  their  Ood,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."    Remember, 

O  Lord,  this  Thy  covenant  of  old.  May  we  reinvoke  it  on  this 
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blessod  occasion  when  an  inspired  people  rededicates  itself 
unto  Thee  and  Thy  service. 

We  commit  unto  Thy  gracious  keeping  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Congress,  the  judiciary,  and  all  the 
departments  of  the  Government  of  this  our  great  land.  O, 
give  us  wisdom  and  discretion;  keep  us  pure.  calm,  and  stead- 
fast, and  grant  to  us  the  strength  to  live  an  upright  and  a 
godly  life.  Bless  Him  who  hast  given  us  the  benefit  of 
Thy  inspiration  upon  His  work,  for  Thou.  O  God.  didst  brmg 
forth  at  the  creation  of  the  earth  shouts  of  joy  from  the 
children  of  the  Most  High;  Thou,  O  Christ,  was  born  in  a 
manger  tapestried  with  angelic  forms  and  with  the  heavenly 
antiphon  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men  resounding 
down  the  corridors  of  time.  And  so  we  ask  Thy  blessing  upon 
this  service  of  dedication  in  the  nation's  shrine  of  this  master- 
piece of  beauty  and  historical  import. 

Grant  that  now  we  may  undertake  only  that  which  shall 
promote  the  way  of  peace.  Bless  those  nations  that  are  at 
war;  strengthen  the  patience  of  men;  gu;de  their  instincts 
into  holy  and  constructive  living.  And  may  our  Nation,  dear 
Lord,  be  the  means  of  bringing  back  not  only  to  rationality 
and  reasonableness  but  also  unto  the  highest,  most  righteous 
peace  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Forgive  our  sins,  our 
negligences,  and  our  ignorances,  and  help  us  to  go  forth  to 
all  the  world  in  Thy  name  and  through  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
taught  us  when  we  pray  to  say: 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  by  Thy  name;  Thy 
Kingdom  ccme;  Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  Jorgive  us  our  trespasses 
as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us:  and  lead  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil:  For  Thine  is  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  potoer,  and  the  glory,  forever  and  ever. 

Amen. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  As  chairman  of  the  Commission  author- 
ized by  the  resolution  of  Congress  to  provide  for  a  painting 
dep.cting  the  signing  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  both 
bodies  providing  for  the  unveiling  and  acceptance  of  the 
painting.  I  now  call  this  convocation  to  order.  The  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate.  Rev.  Z^Bamey  T.  Philiips,  will  offer  prayer. 

In  a  few  moments  there  will  be  disclosed  for  your  observa- 
tion and,  I  feel  confident,  for  your  hearty  approval  and 
admiration,  a  reproduction  on  canvas  of  possibly  the  most 
significant  event  in  the  political  and  governmental  history  of 
our  Republic. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  in  looking  over  the  other  great 
historic  paintings  which  adorn  this  rotunda  and  this  Capitol 
that  it  is  a  rather  singular  thing,  if.  indeed,  not  a  grievous 
omission,  that  up  until  this  hour  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  perpetuation  in  enduring  form  of  that  scene  of  such 
transcendant  importance  to  our  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
people  of  the  world. 

It  was  the  concluding  episode  of  the  determined  purpose  of 
our  ancestors  who  participated  in  the  struggle  for  our  inde- 
pendence to  write  into  one  document  their  conception  of  the 
structure  of  a  righteous  and  enduring  form  of  government 
for  a  free  people.  With  the  addition  of  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, commonly  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  there  was 
established  our  fundamental  law,  upon  which  there  has  been 
builded  not  only  the  oldest  but  likewise  the  most  powerful 
democracy  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Possibly  after  a  lapse  of  150  years  after  the  signing  of  this 
Constitution,  no  more  appropriate  time  than  this  could  have 
been  selected  for  the  dedication  of  a  p>erpetual  memorial 
to  those  men  of  genius  and  high  resolve  and  profound  phi- 
losophy who  made  possible  our  great  experiment  in  human 
freedom.  And  such  observation  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
today  we  are  confronted  with  the  menace  of  diabolical  doc- 
trines and  powers  which  threaten  to  destroy  the  very  foun- 
dations of  democratic  institutions  everywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

In  a  moment  as  we  look  upon  the  faces  of  those  great 
men,  the  signers  of  the  Constitution,  let  us  as  a  united 
people  highly  resolve  that  no  sacrifice  will  be  too  great,  no 


hardship  too  burdensome  upon  the  part  of  this  generation, 
to  preserve  for  our  posterity  and  for  the  world  the  priceless 
heritage  they  bequeathed,  in  perpetuity,  to  their  descendants. 

Let  us  swear  by  the  memory  of  the  founders  that  If  con- 
stitutional and  representative  government  shall  succumb  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  shall  and  will  be  pre.ser\'ed 
inviolate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  God  give  us  the  spirit 
and  the  strength  to  secure  that  supreme  objective. 
(Applause.! 

The  Commission  authorized  by  resolution  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  painting  depicting  the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  having  fulfilled  its  duties  pursuant 
to  that  resolution,  this  painting  will  now  be  unveiled  by  Mr. 
Graham  T.  Smaliwood,  representing  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  Miss  Mildred  C.  Sherman,  representing  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

During  the  unveiling  of  the  painting,  the  United  States 
I  Navy  Band  played  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     The  President  of  the  United  States  was, 
of  course,  invited  to  attend  the  ceremonies  but  found  it  im- 
possible under  the  pressure  of  his  other  public  duties  at  this 
I    time  to  attend.     I  now  have  the  privilege  of  reading  to  this 
I  audience   the   letter   addressed   to  me   as   chairman   of   the 
Commission  by  the  President: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  May  28.   1940. 
Hon.  William  B.  Bankhead. 

Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  Provide  a  Painting  of  the 
Signing  of  the  Constitution.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  We  should  all  be  immeasurably 
happier  could  this  ceremony  take  place  in  another  kind  of 
world — in  a  tranquil  world  where  men  and  nations  alike  were 
free  to  seek  out  peacefully  their  inr.ividual  destinies. 

But,  tragically,  the  condition  of  the  world  is  vastly  different. 
Beyond  the  seas,  the  way  of  life  so  brilliantly  outlined  in  the 
document  that  we  salute  today  is  under  attack  by  force  of 
arms  unprecedented  in  human  history. 

And  so  I  believe  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  every 
thoughtful  and  loyal  member  of  this  democracy  when  I  say 
that  the  present  occasion  is  one  far  less  for  rejoicmg  than 
for  sober  resolve:  resolve  that  neither  by  moral  unfitness  nor 
neglect  of  our  physical  defense  shall  we  permit  the  lamp  of 
freedom  to  be  extinguished  in  this  land. 

It  was  truly  a  momentous  scene  whose  reproduction  is  to 

be  unveiled  in  the  Capitol.     It  marked  the  culmination  of  a 

prodigious,  unparalleled,  and  amazingly  successful  effort  to 

express  in  a  charter  of  government  the  eternal  spirit  of  a 

just  and  humane  society.     God  grant  that  the  day  is  not  far 

distant  when  that  spirit  will  be  free  to  assert  itself  in  the 

councils  of  all  mankind. 

Very  sincerely  yours.  ._  ^  .„ 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Hon- 
orable Kent  E.  Keller,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Library. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  painting  on  wood  and 
stone  is  known  to  be  some  thousands  of  years  old,  where 
fully  protected.  But  there  appears  to  be  a  feeling  that  pic- 
tures done  on  canvas  are  comparatively  short-lived;  that 
they  soon  fade  and  disappear.  But  the  facts  are  that  paint- 
ings on  canvas  are  to  a  very  high  degree  permanent  if 
properly  protected.  There  are  a  number  of  paintings  on 
canvas  now  nearing  700  years  of  age.  awaiting  installation 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

They  are  as  fresh  and  colorful  as  the  day  they  left  the 
painters'  hands.  There  is  every  evidence  that  these  paint- 
ings will  show  but  little,  if  any  change  at  the  end  of 
another  700  years.  The  same  will  be  true  of  this  great 
canvas  before  us  today. 

It  contains  not  only  the  finest  and  truest  portraits  of 
these  men— the  Signers  of  the  Constitution— now  in  exist- 
ence— all  drawn  to  life  size,  perspective  considered.  The.se 
colors  are  as  permanent  in  their  nature  as  those  in  the 
pictures  referred  to  awaiting  installation  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art. 
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When  twenty  centuries  shall  have  rolled  away,  and  when 
American  millions  have  passed  by  and  viewed  their  ancestors 
in  that  great  act.  these  characters — these  clothes — these 
men  in  the  habiliments  of  their  time  will  be  as  fresh  and 
clear  as  they  are  before  us  here  today. 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  224  was  Introduced  by  Hon. 
Robert  T.  Secrest,  Representative  in  Congress,  on  March  22. 
1939.  This  resolution  authorized  the  painting  of  the  "Sign- 
ing  of  the  Constitution."  It  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
en  the  Library  on  March  25,  Report  No.  315.  It  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  3,  by  the  Senate 
on  April  17.  and  approved  by  the  President  on  April  20, 
1939. 

The  public  resolution  provided  for  a  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  select 
the  painter  to  execute  this  work. 

On  May  19.  1939,  this  Commission  selected  Mr.  Howard 
Chandler  Christy  to  paint  the  "Signing  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States."  The  price  agreed  upon  was  not  to 
exceed  $30,000,  and  that  amount  was  agreed  to  between  the 
Commission  and  Mr.  Christy.  The  painting  was  to  be 
approximately  20  by  30  feet  in  size. 

About  5  years  ago,  Mr.  Christy  had  begun  an  extensive 
study  of  this  subject,  the  Signing  of  the  Constitution,  and 
3  years  ago  had  finished  a  small  painting  containing  por- 
traits of  all  of  the  signers.  This  painting  was  about  5  by  7 
feet.  It  was  exhibited  on  the  floor  and  corridors  of  t>oth 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  It  showed,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  the  intimate  study  which  Mr.  Christy  had  made  of  this 
subject  of  the  Signing  of  the  Constitution. 

This  first  picture,  contained  in  the  upper  part,  an  alle- 
gorically  expressed  idea — the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in 
relation  to  the  people  it  was  to  serve.  The  figures  repre- 
stnting  this  allegory,  however,  were  entirely  rejected  by  the 
Commission  when  they  instructed  Mr.  Christy  in  the  form 
which  the  painting  was  to  take.  He  was  instructed  to 
follow  strictly  the  historical  facts  in  painting  this  picture, 
and  this  instruction  he  followed  to  the  letter. 

The  artist  sought  and  studied  all  available  portraits  and 
descriptions  of  the  signers  of  the  Constitution  as  the  basis 
of  his  woik.  He  found  acceptable  and  authentic  portraits  of 
36  of  them  which  left  only  2  of  the  signers  cf  whom  no 
authentic  portrait  was  available.  They  were  Jaco  Broom,  of 
Delaware,  and  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
figures  of  these  2  are  painted  in  with  their  backs  to  the 
observer. 

The  painting,  therefore,  contains  the  portraits  of  George 
Washington,  president  of  the  convention  and  delegate  from 
Virginia;  John  Langdon  and  Nicholas  Gilman,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Nathaniel  Gorham  and  Rufus  King,  of  Massachusetts; 
William  Samuel  Johnson  and  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecti- 
cut; Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York;  Wil.  Livingston, 
David  Brcarlcy.  William  Patterson,  and  Janathan  Dayton, 
of  New  Jersey;  B.  FYanklin,  Robt.  Morris,  Thos.  Pitz- 
simons.  Jamrs  Wil.son,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Geo.  Clymcr,  Jared 
Ingersoll,  and  Gouv.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania;  George 
Read.  John  D;ckin.son,  Jaco  Broom,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr., 
and  Richard  Basset,  of  Delaware;  James  McHenry.  Daniel 
Carroll,  and  Dan  Jenifer  of  St.  Thomas,  from  Maryland; 
John  Blair  and  James  Madison.  Jr.,  of  Virginia:  William 
Blount.  Hu  William.son.  and  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight.  of 
North  Carolina :  J.  Rutledrj".  Charles  Pinckney.  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney.  and  Pierce  Butler,  of  South  Carolina:  Wil- 
liam Few  and  Abraham  Baldwin,  of  Georgia:  and  William 
Jackson,  the  secretary,  with  the  two  exceptions  noted. 

But  to  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  this  is  not  alone  a  work 
of  art.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  patriotism  older  than  the 
Republic,  of  a  family  background  from  colonial  days.  It  is 
a  work  of  love  and  appreciation  of  his  country,  an  expression 
of  a  subconscious  recollection  of  the  many  battlefields  on 
which  his  family  contested  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  Christy  was  not  only  enabled  to  gather  many  portraits 
of  most  of  these  characters,  which  enabled  him  to  paint  the 
best  possible  portraits,  but  in  many  instances  he  located  the 


original  clothing  which  many  of  the  delegates  to  this  con- 
stitutional convention  actually  wore  during  that  period.  This 
painting  shows  that  clothing  with  great  precision  and  truth 
on  the  canvas. 

Where  the  portrait  did  not  indicate  the  size  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  man,  Mr.  Christy  carried  on  an  inves- 
tigation along  that  line,  which  not  only  gave  very  complete 
data  as  to  the  actual  clothing  which  these  men  wore,  but  the 
physical  size  and  form  of  these  signers  of  the  Constitution. 

This  is  notably  the  case  in  relation  to  George  Washington 
and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  most  comprehensive  picture  of  any  man  Is  obtained 
from  what  the  man,  himself,  said  and  did.  For  instance, 
George  Washington  was  a  man  of  great  height  and  strength, 
trained  by  military  service,  athletic,  a  great  wrestler,  as 
shown  by  the  historical  fact  that  he  was  made  an  Indian 
chief  because  he  couid  throw  in  a  match  any  Indian  wrestler 
t>etween  Virginia  and  the  Ohio  River,  He  was  a  splendid 
horseman,  in  the  saddle  much  of  the  time;  consequently  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  him  to  develop  any  width  of  waist 
line. 

At  the  age  of  55.  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Consti- 
tution, he  stood  over  6  feet  3  inches  and  weighed  190  pxsunds. 

In  color,  his  hair  was  red,  eyes  blue.  He  wore  no  wig,  but 
his  hair  was  powdered  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
His  clothing  was  rich  but  simple.  In  the  painting  they  are 
exact  copies  of  the  original,  including  his  shoes  and  knee 
buckles  and  watch  fob,  wiiich  can  be  seen  in  the  Smithsonian 
Museum. 

These  known  facts,  together  with  the  wonderful  mask  of 
Washington  by  Houdon  (now  carefully  preserved  at  the 
Mount  Vernon  Museum)  gave  the  artist  an  infallible  physical 
portrait  of  the  man  as  he  was.  Many  people,  seeing  this  por- 
trait as  it  was  being  painted,  have  remarked.  "That  is  Wash- 
ington as  I  have  always  thought  him  to  k>e." 

Among  other  things,  one  common  fallacy  has  been  cor- 
rected. Many  portraits  of  Washington,  showing  him  with  a 
quite  full  stomach,  are  in  existence.  When  one  considers  his 
way  of  life  and  examines  his  clothing,  such  pKirtraiture  is 
clearly  incorrect.  So,  upon  investigation  it  was  found  that 
often  another  model  posed  for  Washington's  body.  In  one 
case  Gouvemeur  Morris  is  known  to  have  posed  for  the  figure 
in  a  very  important  work,  wherefore  the  large  and  untrue 
waistline. 

The  same  painstaking  research  was  made  in  relation  to 
Franklin.  Two  years  ago.  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  the 
city  of  New  York  held  an  exhibition  of  everything  pertaining 
to  Franklin.  Portraits  for  which  he  posed  personally,  objects 
of  furniture  and  clothing,  and  especially  the  plum -colored 
brocade  costume  with  the  finest  lace  embroidered  waistcoat 
which  he  wore  while  in  France,  gave  a  good  idea  of  his 
stature. 

But  the  most  comprehensive  and  descriptive  material  deal- 
ing with  Franklin  was  what  he,  himself,  had  to  say.  Because 
of  his  direct  simplicity,  possessing  that  glorious  singing  quality 
of  truth,  bestowed  by  God  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  Franklin 
wrote  in  a  way  that  revealed  his  own  glory. 

He  possessed  a  deep  appreciation  for  creative  art.  He  also 
possessed  one  of  the  greatest  minds  in  all  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  is  said  that  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  were  the  greatest  creative  and  artistic  minds  the  world 
has  ever  known.  No  doubt,  because  of  his  great  appreciation 
for  creative  art,  he  posed  more  than  most  others  of  his  time 
for  artists. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing,  Franklin  was  82  years  old,  a 
philosopher,  inventor,  humorist,  wit,  statesman,  and  so  you 
see  him  in  this  picture — not  a  wrinkle  put  in — not  a  wrinkle 
left  out.  The  face  of  any  82-year-old  man,  as  he  was — ^the 
first  time  it  has  been  so  painted.  This  characterization  is  a 
great  achievement. 

For  the  portrait  of  Hamilton,  some  30  reproductions  or 
paintings,  busts,  and  bas  reliefs  were  used,  taking  the  best 
from  each  painting  an  entirely  new  portrait  truer  than  any 
then  in  existence  is  the  result.  The  best  portraits  of  him  are 
those  by  TnunbuU  in  front  and  three-quarter  views,  but  a 
profile  was  required  for  this  place.    He  was  30  years  old  at 
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the  time  of  the  signing,  and  is  here  depicted  in  black  satin 
with  cut  silver  buttons,  white  silk  stockings,  jwwdered  hair, 
and  very  handsome  and  animated  as  he  really  was. 

Madison,  who  was  36  years  of  age,  is  represented  by  the  fine 
portrait  by  Stuart. 

For  Gouverneur  Morris,  several  portraits  were  consulted. 
He  had  lost  a  leg  in  an  accident  and  is  usually  depicted  wear- 
ing a  peg  leg.  But  since  a  peg  leg  had  nothing  historically 
to  do  with  the  signing,  and  since  he  stands  back  of  Hamilton, 
this  leg  was  not  permitted  to  show. 

Each  character  here  represented  was  taken  up  and  studied 
carefully,  in  order  to  get  the  best  portraits  possible.  Inas- 
much as  the  deputies  knew  that  the  signing  was  to  Uke 
place,  they  considering  it  a  state  occasion,  dressed  up.  Here 
they  are.  with  their  very  best  clothes  and  powdered  wigs  or 
hair,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Many  studies  were  made  in  the  chamber  in  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  signing  took  place.  The 
light  at  the  time  of  day  and  the  time  of  year  fell  in  just  this 
way  upon  the  men  and  the  furnishings. 

The  original  desk  and  inkwell,  the  famous  "Sunrise"  chair 
mentioned  by  Franklin,  many  of  the  chairs  used  by  the  dele- 
gates, the  chandelier  still  in  its  place;  the  flags,  the  original 
Stars  and  Stripes,  a  famous  dragoon  regiment  from  Mary- 
land and  a  New  Hampshire  regiment  have  their  banners 
there.  The  curtains  of  green  with  gold  facing,  the  cloths 
which  covered  the  delegates'  tables,  the  rose-colored  silk 
rug,  and  other  drapings  are  just  as  they  were  then,  true  in 
color  and  design. 

The  books  on  the  floor  near  Franklin  are  three  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  finest,  now  of  great  value.  The  open  Bible  on  the 
side  table  by  Robert  Morris  is  also  of  that  period.  All  of 
these  are  at  present  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Smithsonian  Institution  has  the  dnmi  shown  on  the  back 
wall. 

The  pen.  or  quill,  with  which  Spaight  is  signing,  came  from 
the  Ixjyhood  home  of  Patrick  Henry. 

Through  the  window  can  be  seen  the  old  Horse  and  Coach 
Tavern  which  was  there  at  that  time,  and  which  the  dele- 
gates frequently  visited.  The  season  of  the  year  is  indicated 
in  the  well-known  row  of  walnut  trees. 

It  is  well  here,  perhaps,  to  make  a  suggestion  of  the  origin 
and  use  of  painting  in  the  recording  of  great  events  of  men. 
to  indicate  at  least  relatively  the  position  this  great  painting 
is  to  hold  in  that  great  art  of  color,  form,  and  action. 

Of  all  of  the  arts — ^painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture — 
painting  is  probably  the  newest.  But  it  has  already  played  a 
tremendous  part  in  the  giving  of  expression  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  periods  in  which  the  great  paintings  were  made, 
just  as  this  great  painting  is  the  ultimate  of  the  works  of 
this  character  at  the  present  day. 

How  old  is  art?  And  what  is  the  importance  of  it?  Every 
one  has  noticed  children  in  their  attempts  to  make  pictures 
of  the  things  they  see.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  universal  aspiration 
of  the  human  mind.  The  proof  of  this  Is  very  clearly  and 
certainly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  what  we  consider 
the  childhood  of  the  human  race  at  least  15,000  years  ago. 
a  great  unknown  artist  of  the  Magdalenlan  ei>och  painted 
vividly  a  bis<xi  in  the  caverns  of  Altamira.  Spain.  The 
drawing  Is  accurate,  firm,  and  spirited.  The  pose  and  ex- 
pression is  proud  and  terrible.  The  coloring  is  still  finely 
preserved  and  altogether  appropriate. 

Many  other  spirited  sketches  of  men  and  animals  of  that 
remote  period  and  even  earlier  have  been  found  at  far 
separated  localities  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Thus  far  America,  though  it  has  lately  yielded  to  the  search 
of  the  archeologlst  artifacts  in  stone  and  pottery  dating  from 
15.000  years  or  more  ago,  presents  no  examples  of  the  high 
artistic  skill  until  near  the  time  of  Christ.  But  then  there 
comes  to  light  In  Mexico  and  Centra]  America  a  talent  in 
carving  in  stone  not  Inferior  to  the  finest  examples  of  carving 
in  any  age  or  clime.  Moreover,  immense  architectural  tri- 
umphs, as  original  and  majestic  as  those  of  Egypt  or  Meso- 
potamia, astonish  us. 

But  in  the  Egypt  of  5.000  to  3.000  years  ago.  not  only  archl- 
tectiu'e  but  painting  and  the  craft  of  the  Jeweler  were  of  the 


highest  order  and  permanence.  Specimens  of  Elgyptlan  Jew- 
elry from  the  tombs  of  her  kings  and  mighty  men  are  now 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Cairo  which  would  grace  the 
most  exacting  of  today.  Mural  paintings  of  the  judgment 
scenes,  where  the  souls  of  the  kings  are  weighed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  gods,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  rock  tombs  near 
Thebes,  impressive  in  their  solemnity  and  as  fresh  in  their 
colors  as  if  laid  on  but  yesterday. 

In  all  countries,  in  ail  ages  since  man  arrived  at  a  fair 
standard  of  culture,  great  historical  scenes  and  notable  tri- 
umphs have  been  recorded  by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  and 
the  pencil  and  brush  of  the  artist.  Thus  the  dead  yet  speak 
from  times  far  antedating  the  printed  book. 

How  should  we  know,  for  instance,  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  apostles  had  not  the  eastern  and  Latin  churches 
preserved,  since  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
minute  direction  for  their  portrayal?  Their  figures,  always 
the  same,  are  found  in  the  illuminations  of  the  earliest  manu- 
scripts, and  on  the  walls  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  churches 
from  the  earliest  times.  To  cite  but  two  examples.  St.  Peter 
appears  as  a  man  of  about  60  years,  rather  full  in  stature, 
with  bald  head  except  for  curling,  light -gray  hair  at  the  back, 
a  short  broad  beard,  majestic  expression,  and  rather  wide 
nostrils.  St.  Paul  is  smaller,  less  erect,  somewhat  yoimger, 
nearly  bald,  a  somewhat  longer  beard  of  darker  gray,  small 
quick  eyes,  and  a  very  determined  and  clever  expression. 
Both  apostles  wear  the  seamless  garment.  Authoritative 
commands  as  to  the  delineation  of  the  apostles,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  come  down  from  the  second  council  of  Nicaea 
of  the  year  787. 

The  permanency  of  painting  as  a  spirited  record  of  human 
achievement  is  remarkable.  In  the  galleries  of  Europe,  in  our 
own  choice  National  Gallery  of  Art,  soon  to  be  opened,  and 
in  the  priceless  collections  of  connoisseurs,  there  are  pre- 
served canvases  already  6  centuries  old.  which  represent  the 
acme  of  human  genius.  When  war.  with  its  brutal  devasta- 
tions, invades  the  calm  precincts  where  these  priceless  gems 
are  kept,  great  cost  and  pains  are  always  taken,  if  possible, 
to  hide  them  away  beyond  the  reach  of  armies.  We  may  hope 
that  such  loving  ministrations  will  succeed  in  preserving  the 
masterpieces  of  great  artists  like  Raphael,  Titian,  and  many 
others  for  the  many  centuries  to  coihe. 

There  is.  nevertheless,  a  great  value  in  works  of  painting 
less  distinguished  than  these.  Time  lends  historical  impor- 
tance to  the  portraits  of  national  figures,  and  the  gatherings 
which  took  place  on  notable  occasions.  How  could  we  spare 
the  portraits  of  popes  and  doges,  emperors  and  kings,  whose 
acts  have  changed  the  world?  What  would  make  up  for  the 
destruction  of  our  paintings  of  the  appearance  of  Christopher 
Marlowe.  Milton,  Luther,  and  others  who  have  shaped  human 
thought?  Would  great  monuments  in  stone  satisfactorily 
replace  for  us  the  portraits  of  Washington.  Franklin.  Jeffer- 
son, or  Lincoln? 

And  who  is  not  moved  to  emulation  by  the  painter's  depict- 
ing of  great  moments  in  human  history?  Washington  cross- 
ing the  Delaware,  or  suffering  with  his  army  at  Valley  Forge; 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Jackson  at  New  Orleans; 
Paul  Jones  "just  begun  to  fight":  Decatur  in  the  harbor  at 
Tripoli;  Lee  and  Grant,  so  strikingly  in  contrast  to  present 
barbarism,  as  they  met  at  Appxamattox. 

There  are  at  least  four  great  moments  in  that  history 
which  is  our  heritage  which  richly  deserve  to  be  set  high 
before  our  memories.  I  allude  to  the  wresting  from  King 
John  of  the  Magna  Carta  at  Rtmnymede  in  1215;  the  com- 
pact of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Provincetown  Harbor  in  1620; 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776;  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1788.  These  are  the  bul- 
warks of  liberty.  Threatened  on  every  hand,  now  Is  the  time 
when  the  inspiration  of  these  great  moments  should  thrill  us 
all  to  sacrifice  all  else  for  liberty. 

We  do  not  minimize  the  value  of  the  teaching  found  in 
books,  millions  of  which  fill  the  great  Library  of  Congress. 
We  are  proud  of  the  provision  so  adequately  and  ingeniously 
worked  out  by  The  National  Archives  for  preserving  not  only 
written  documents  of  historical  value  but  even  the  voice — 
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the  manner — the  actual  appearance  of  the  great  leaders  In 
the  settings  where  they  spoke  on  subjects  dtu"ing  the  present 
period. 

But  these  great  repositories,  necessary  as  they  are,  are  not  ! 
entirely  adequate  to  the  memory  of  the  great  men,  great  I 
peoples,  and  great  occasions.  We  may  well  call  on  architec- 
ture, on  sculpture,  and  on  painting  to  elevate  our  minds  and 
acts  to  noble  pitches  as  we  contemplate  those  greatest  deeds 
and  characters  which  most  deserve  our  emulation. 

The  record  of  the  bison  on  the  wall  of  the  cave  shows  that 
through  their  art  we  know  the  genius  of  men,  although  they 
otherwise  may  be  long  forgotten. 

So  may  it  be  with  this  painting  in  the  centuries  yet  to 
come.     I  Applau.se.  1 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  now  have  the  great  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting United  States  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin,  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
ceremony  which  we  here  perform  commemorates  the  erec- 
tion of  one  of  the  great  beacons  of  civilization.  For  the 
people  of  the  New  World  it  stands  almost  exactly  midway  in 
their  history.  We  have  lived  150  years  approximately  in 
the  light  of  that  beacon.  They,  our  great  forefathers,  lived 
150  years  before  they  were  able  to  erect  it.  Here  on  this 
continent  a  people  distressed  economically  euid  under  the 
great  fear  of  anarchy  politically  looked  up  to  that  beacon  in  i 
hope,  but  with  some  misgivings.  From  the  New  World  its  j 
beams  were  cast  across  the  sea  to  the  Old  World,  where  man-  ! 
kind  was  also  looking  for  light  to  take  it  out  of  the  darkness 
which  had  been  created  by  the  tyranny  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent principle  of  government  than  this  great  Constitution 
represented.  Heaven  ordained  that  the  world  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  great  men, 
that  is  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  most  remarkable  gathering  of 
great  men  the  world  has  ever  found  assembled  with  one 
common  objective.  Yet  their  leader.  Washington,  was  so 
modest  that,  in  a  letter  to  Bushrod  Washington,  evidently 
written  about  2  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Constitution, 
he  said  among  other  things: 

I  do  not  think  we  are  more  Inspired,  have  more  wisdom,  or  pos- 
sess more  virtue,  than  those  who  wUl  come  after  us. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  that  had  the  element  of  proph- 
ecy in  It,  for  I  think  today  the  world  needs  the  guidance  not 
only  of  a  benevolent  Creator  but  also  of  men  who  possess 
wisdom  and  virtue  adequate  to  solve  the  grave  problems  with 
which  the  world  is  confronted  today. 

They  not  only  established  a  government  by  their  Constitu- 
tion, they  founded  a  philosophy,  a  philosophy  that  was  the 
product  of  the  ages.  So  far  as  our  forefathers  are  concerned, 
what  they  put  upon  paper  and  subscribed  on  that  eventful 
day.  September  17.  1787,  represented  the  evolution  of  150 
years  of  difficult  political  experience.  They  sought  a  fixed 
law  to  live  by  because  they  had  suffered  under  the  laxity. 
uncertainty,  and  evil  of  a  fvmdamental  law  that  was  subject 
to  fluctuation  and  change  with  the  changing  emotions  of 
the  monarch.  From  divine  right  of  kings  to  moral  respon- 
siblhty  of  man  they  progressed.  From  absolute  power  they 
revolt.ed  and  evolved  the  philosophy  of  limited  and  divided 

power. 

As  I  looked  at  this  picture  first  I  Imagined  Hamilton  inquir- 
ing of  Franklin  there.  "What  do  you  think  we  have  created 
here?"  And  Franklin  replying  in  effect.  "A  republic,  if  the 
people  are  competent  to  keep  it  such."     f  Applause.] 

The  thought  is  amplified  in  the  following,  which  I  have 
taken  from  The  Constitution  and  Its  Framers,  by  Coleman, 
a  brief  paragraph  quoting  Franklin: 

In  thrsT  -scnliments  I  agree  to  this  Constitution,  with  all  its 
faults  if  they  are  such;  because  I  think  a  general  government 
necessary  for  us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  government  but  what  may 
be  a  blessing  to  tho  people  If  well  administered;  and  1  believe  fur- 
ther that  this  is  likely  to  be  well  administered  for  a  courhe  of 
years,  and  ran  only  end  In  despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done 
before  It.  wlien  the  people  shall  have  become  so  corrupted  as  to 
need  despotic  government,  being  incapable  of  any  other. 

How  wise  do  those  words  prove  to  be  as  we  witness  the 
mortality  of  republics  in  the  Old  World.    Thank  God  for  the 


fact  that  this  Republic  has  lived  a  longer  life  in  years  than 
any  other  form  of  government  ever  lived  in  all  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  that  it  still  promises  to  endure  so  long  as 
the  people  of  America  are  worthy  of  this  form  of  government. 
(Applause.]  For  the  maintenance  of  it,  I  take  a  quotation 
from  Hamilton.  What  he  is  saying  there  to  Franklin  we 
can  only  conjecture,  but  we  know  that  the  thought  reflected 
by  his  countenance  as  he  leans  toward  Franklin  is  well 
expressed  in  the  following: 

The  Constitution  Is  the  compact  made  between  the  society  »t 
large  and  each  individual.  The  society,  therefore,  csuinot,  without 
breach  of  faith  and  lnju.stlce.  refuse  to  any  Individual  a  single 
advantage  which  he  derives  under  that  compact,  no  more  than 
one  man  can  refuse  to  perform  his  agreement  with  another.  If 
the  community  have  good  reasons  for  abrogating  the  old  compact 
and  establishing  a  new  one.  It  undoubtedly  has  a  right  to  do  It; 
but  until  the  compact  is  dissolved  with  the  .•lame  solemnity  and 
certainty  with  which  it  was  made  the  society,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  bound  by  it. 

There  is  another  figure  In  that  remarkably  beautiful  me- 
morial of  this  great  event  that  appeals  especially  to  me.  It 
walked  right  out  of  the  ensemble  toward  me,  in  effect,  when 
I  first  looked  at  that  painting.  It  is  the  figure,  the  counte- 
nance, and  the  stern  eyes  of  Grouverneur  Morris.  There  he 
stands,  right  in  front  of  that  window.  He  is  No.  5  on  your 
diagram.  Of  course,  I  would  be  interested  in  Gouverneur 
Morris.  He  meant  so  much  not  only  to  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  great  fotmding  father,  but  he  meant  a  great 
deal  to  the  State  from  which  I  come  and  which  I  love — 
Vermont.  I  am  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  take  yotur  time 
long  enough  to  quote  from  Gouverneur  Morris  on  Vermont. 
It  is  a  little  bit  whimsical,  but  it  recognizes  the  remarkable 
perception  of  Gouverneur  Morris.  He  was  writing  to  his 
Governor — Governor  Clinton — ^in  1778  in  the  midst  of  that 
contest  for  independence  and  recognition  which  Vermont 
made  when  she  was  striving  so  hard  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.    He  said: 

I  find  clearly  from  the  very  best  authority  that  without  nice  man- 
agement we  shall  certainly  lose  the  State  of  Vermont.  •  •  • 
Tis  absurd  to  reason  against  the  feelings  of  mankind.  Neither  is 
it  much  to  the  purpose  whether  our  claim  is  right;  for  If  it  be,  the 
most  which  can  be  said  for  us  Is  that  we  have  right  without  remedy. 
What  are  their  claims?  Occupancy,  settlement,  cultivation,  and 
tlie  Book  of  Genesis  What  their  plea?  Tlielr  mountains,  their 
arms,  their  courage,  their  alliance.  Against  all  this  what  can  we 
produce?  Why.  forsooth,  a  decision  of  the  king  in  council  and  b 
clause  in  the  confederacy  How  slender  a  foundation.  But  how 
are  we  to  act?  To  give  them  up?  No.  We  must  go  to  the  moun- 
tain if  the  mountain  won't  come  to  us,  •  •  •  It  Is  under 
heaven  the  great  thing  needful  to  us,  and  though  I  laugh  whenever 
Vermont  Is  named,  yet  I  could  almost  use  the  poetical  occasion  and 
say  "  'tis  laughter  swelled  with  bursting  sighs." 

Now,  it  was  this  same  statesman  who  recognized  the  funda- 
mental disagreements  that  had  characterized  the  making  of 
the  Constitution  and  who  feared  that  many  of  the  delegates 
would  refuse  to  give  their  individual  consent  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; therefore,  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  convention 
would  appear  to  be  unanimous,  Gouverneur  Morris  devised  the 
following  formula: 

Done  In  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  State* 
present  the  17th  of  September.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  here- 
unto subscribed  our  names. 

Thus  he  escaped  putting  any  delegate  personally  upon  the 
record,  and  we  well  remember  that  only  39  of  the  42  delegates 
signed  the  Constitution  and  that  at  least  65  persons  had  been 
appointed  as  delegates  to  the  convention.  So  that  this  great 
beacon  of  civilization  was  really  erected  by  a  moderate -sized 
convention. 

I  think  that  posterity  as  well  as  ourselves  owes  a  great  obli- 
gation of  thanks  to  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  He  must 
indeed  be  a  prince  of  personality  to  be  able  to  put  upon  canvas 
figures  and  countenances  so  noble,  so  expressive  as  these  which 
stand  before  us  in  this  wonderful  work  of  art.  [Applause.] 
He  comes  to  us  not  only  with  a  great  gift  of  beauty,  but  with  a 
message  of  vital  importance  which  he  never  could  have  trans- 
mitted through  those  eyes  and  lineaments  there  on  canvas 
had  he  not  been  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  deep  devotion  to 
his  cotmtry.     [Applause.] 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
the  Honorable  Ulv.ses  S.  Guyer.  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Speaker  Bankhead.  Mr.  Christy, 
honored  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Literature  and  art 
are  the  mirrors  that  reflect  a  nation's  life,  the  stream  on 
whose  bosom  Is  etched  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  a 
people.  Since  the  Great  War  of  1914  there  has  been  an 
evident  decadence  of  the  fine  arts.  However,  there  are  no- 
table exceptions.  Mr.  Borglum's  giant  sculptures  at  Mount 
Rushmore  rival  the  massive  grandeur  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
now  Howard  Chandler  Christy's  historical  painting  com- 
memorating the  signing  of  the  Constitution  has  no  rival  on 
this  continent.  Next  to  the  signers  of  that  document.  I  envy 
the  man  who  painted  that  Incomparable  canvas. 

After  150  years  we  at  last  have  an  adequate  memorial 
celebrating  the  grandeur  of  the  Constitution  and  our  devo- 
tion to  that  powerful  group  of  constructive  statesmen  who 
made  it  possible. 

Someone  said  that  there  had  been  no  painting  since  the 
war  in  1914  which,  by  its  beauty  or  thought  had  caught  the 
gaze  of  the  public  eye.  That  no  longer  may  be  said,  for  here 
is  a  canvas  that  captures  the  imagination  for  its  beauty  as 
well  as  for  its  great  historical  significance. 

I  shall  always  consider  it  one  of  the  rarest  privileges  of 
my  life  that  I  was  permitted  to  observe  this  artist -patriot 
paint  himself  into  immortality  on  this  canvas.  I  saw  it 
grow  into  a  living  thing  pregnant  with  patriotic  meaning 
and  eloquent  with  the  epic  of  the  most  historic  drama  ever 
enacted  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Who  can  adequately 
estimate  the  value  of  the  influence  of  this  painting  as  gener- 
ation after  generation  of  American  youth  gaze  upon  this 
patriotic  vision  knowing,  as  they  must,  that  whatever  security 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property  they  possess  depends  upon  what 
thoso  wise  statesmen  wrote  on  those  four  precious  pieces  of 
parchment  over  there  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

During  that  long  sultry  summer  of  1787  those  consecrated 
patriots  struggled  with  the  age-old  problems  of  human  lib- 
jtrty  until,  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  they  were  ready  to 
'^write  their  names  into  immortality  by  signing  what  was  soon 
to  become  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  When 
these  strong  men,  who  will  for  centuries  look  from  this  can- 
vas, gave  us  a  government  of  law  and  not  of  men,  they 
placed  themselves  among  the  immortals;  and.  judged  by 
what  they  wrought,  they  were  the  greatest  and  wisest  group 
of  statesmen  that  ever  surrounded  the  council  tables  of  any 
nation  in  all  the  tide  of  time.  Their  work  was  performed  in 
that  classic  Hall  at  Philadelphia  which  the  artist  has  so 
faithfully  portrayed. 

And  what  giant  actors  played  their  roles  on  that  conse- 
crated stage.  With  what  exquisite  skill  has  the  painter  for- 
ever fixed  upon  this  canvas  the  images  of  these  Titans  who 
so  wisely  wrought  the  fabric  of  our  Nation's  faith.  Never 
did  artist  more  realistically  catch  the  spirit  of  the  moving 
drama,  the  living  motion,  and  the  stately  dignity  of  a  super- 
latively great  occasion  to  be  transmitted  to  the  vision  of 
generations  yet  unborn  that  they,  too,  may  look  upon  and 
know  the  breed  of  men  who  laid  our  foundations  strong  and 
deep. 

There  sits  Franklin  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  looking 
from  his  tired,  age-dimmed  eyes.  Franklin,  for  whom,  Mira- 
beau  declared,  "the  worlds  of  science  and  philosophy  con- 
tended." Close  by  his  side  is  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first 
martyr  of  the  Republic:  Hamilton,  a  living  dynamo  of  nervous 
energy,  with  his  face  aflame  with  the  fire  of  creative  and 
constructive  genius:  Hamilton,  the  only  human  being  that 
Washington  ever  deigned  to  lean  upon.  And  in  the  back- 
ground Sits  quiet,  unobtrusive  James  Madison,  the  personifi- 
cation of  modesty  and  reticence  and  the  impersonation  of 
intellectual  capacity:  Madison,  the  "Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." Sitting  over  there  to  the  right  is  Robert  Morris,  the 
financier  of  the  Revolution,  who  was  the  victim  of  our  first 
depression:  Morris,  who  made  his  country  rich  but  who  was 
visited  by  Washington  in  a  debtor's  cell.  Above  Morris  is 
'  James  Wilson,  superb  la^^-yer  whom  Washington  appointed 


as  the  first  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Then, 
towering  above  all  and  dominating  all  is  not  only  the  daring 
leader  of  armies  but  also  the  master  of  men.  the  mccmparable 
hero  of  the  Republic,  George  Washington. 

Now  we  dedicate  it  to  the  future  full  of  hopes  and  fears,  at 
a  time  which  may  well  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, at  a  time  when  we  need  the  in.'^piration  of  these  engi- 
neers of  destiny  to  guide  our  steps  and  chart  our  way. 

Here  let  it  rest  as  a  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
which  they  wrote,  of  equality  under  law,  of  a  government  of 
the  people,  in  which  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  humblest 
citizen  is  guarded  with  sleepless  vigilance  and  girded  about 
with  jealous  care.  That  was  what  these  master  builders 
hoped  to  secure  through  the  Constitution,  and  this  canvas 
is  a  symbol  of  the  trium.ph  of  their  dreams. 

Here  let  it  rest  while  this  Government  which  they  founded 
remains  to  bless  this  Western  Hemisphere.  Here  let  it  rest 
as    long    as   stands    this   stately    Capitol    splendor-domed. 

[  Applause.  1 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  who 
will  accept  the  paintine:  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Hon.  Alben  W.  Barkley.  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
now  becomes  my  duty  and  privilege  to  accept,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  this  painting  about  which  we  have  been  so 
eloquently  told  this  afternoon.  Before  I  officially  accept  it 
I  want  to  make  one  or  two  very  brief  comments  with  respect 
to  its  significance  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Constitution  was  written. 

It  is  always  an  interesting  form  of  speculation  to  try  to 
fathom  what  might  have  happened  in  the  world  if  some- 
thing else  had  happened  that  did  not.  I  realize  how  fruit- 
less that  speculation  is,  yet  it  is  not  entirely  inapropos  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  writing  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  in  some  respects  an  acci- 
dental occurrence.  The  Revolutionary  War  had  been  fought. 
The  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  in  1783.  recognizing  the 
independence  of  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies.  No  effort 
was  made  to  form  what  the  Constitution  in  its  preamble 
terms  "a  more  perfect  union"  for  4  long  years  following  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  terminating  the  Revolutionary 
War.  During  those  4  years  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies, 
or  States,  which  had  been  united  in  their  effort  to  establish 
freedom  began  to  fall  apart,  to  become  dissevered,  because 
of  jealousy  and  local  provincial  interests:  and  in  those  days 
no  less  than  in  other  days  the  local  politician  btgan  to  get 
in  his  work  to  create  prejudice  in  the  conmiunity  against 
the  general  interests  and  the  general  welfare. 

The  State  of  New  York,  through  her  legislature,  enacted 
a  statute  forbidding  the  importation  of  firewood  into  New 
York  from  Connecticut,  in  order  to  compel  the  people  of 
New  York  to  burn  their  own  wood,  and  to  keep  out  com- 
petition from  Connecticut.  Similar  legislation  was  enacted 
forbidding  the  importation  of  garden  truck,  cabbages,  pota- 
toes, and  onions,  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  order  to 
protect  the  producers  of  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  onions 
in  New  York  from  the  competition  of  importations  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  State  of  Maryland  and  the  State  of  Virginia  came 
almost  to  blows  over  the  dispute,  involving  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Potomac  River  between  the  two  States.  In 
order  to  make  an  effort  to  settle  this  controversy  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  conference  was  held  in  Annapohs. 
30  or  40  miles  from  this  Capital.  Out  of  that  little  con- 
ference to  settle  the  dispute  between  Virginia  and  Maryland 
over  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  River  grew  the  Con- 
vention later  in  Philadelphia  which  wrote  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  because  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  or  States, 
in  that  4  years  of  separation  and  disunion  and  jealousy  of 
local  interests,  had  come  to  recognize  that  there  must  be 
somewhere  within  America  a  centralized  government  with 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 

As  a  result  of  this  little  conference  a\  Annapolis  the  Con- 
vention met  in  Philadelphia.    They  did  not  meet  to  write 
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a  constitution.  TTiere  was  not  one  of  the  65  delegates  who 
were  chosen  from  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  or  one  of  the  42  who 
attended,  who  was  commissioned  by  his  State  to  write  a 
constitution  of  the  Umted  States.  They  were  sent  there 
to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  they 
had  lived  for  4  years. 

I  mention  this  l)ecause  I  suppose  those  cf  us  who  are  legalis- 
Ucally  minded  would  say  that  the  delegates  to  that  Convention 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  were  guilty  of  ultra  \'ires: 
In  other  words,  they  went  beyond  their  delegated  authority 
in  writing  a  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  wrote 
it.  They  submitted  it  to  the  13  States,  with  the  provision 
that  if  9  of  them  should  ratify  it  a  new  Nation  should  be  born 
in  the  western  world — and  how  narrowly  did  the  9  escape 
giving  their  ratification! 

When  the  convention  met  in  Richmond.  Va.,  to  decide 
whether  Virginia  would  ratify  this  new  Constitution  of  a  new 
Nation.  GtMDrge  Washington  was  not  a  delegate.  Patrick 
Henry  was.  and,  although  he  had  uttered  those  immortal 
words  repeated  by  every  schoolboy.  "Give  me  bberty  or  give 
me  death  ■ — words  which  had  inspired  every  Continental  sol- 
dier who  had  fought  under  Washington — when  the  convention 
met  in  Richmond  to  decide  upon  ratification  or  rejection  of  the 
Constitution,  Patrick  Henr>'  made  the  fight  of  his  life  against 
ratification,  on  the  ground  that  if  this  Constitution  were 
ratified,  and  the  Nation  were  organized  under  it.  people  who 
had  fought  for  7  years  to  gain  their  liberties  would  thereby 
lose  them  in  the  creation  of  a  centralized  government. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  suggest  that  if  Virginia  had 
rejected  it.  in  all  probability,  the  Constitution  would  not 
have  been  ratified.  Out  of  the  total  attendance  of  65  in  the 
convention  in  Richmond,  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  9.  and  when  Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution 
the  requiied  9  ratifications  were  had.  Tlius.  a  new  Nation 
under  this  new  ordination  was  set  up  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  note  the  fact  that,  although 
Patrick  Hrnry,  in  his  sincerity  of  heart  and  his  effort  to 
visualize  the  future  of  this  country,  predicted  that  a  nation 
organized  under  this  Constitution  would  lose  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  I  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  for  150  years  we 
have  lived  under  it  and  we  are  still  free:  we  still  enjoy  as 
much  liberty  as  is  possible  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  our 
lives  and  the  interdependence  of  all  our  people  on  one  another 
for  the  solution  of  their  great  problem. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  not  long  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  Outline  of  History,  says  the 
world  is  250.000.000  years  old.  I  read  a  book  not  long  ago 
in  which  the  author  said  that  the  world  was  created  4.897 
years  ago  at  9:30  o'clock  in  the  morning.  [Laughter.]  No 
matter  which  or  whether  either  of  these  historians  be  cor- 
rect. 150  years  is  only  a  small  speck  on  the  firmament  of 
God's  eternity  compared  to  the  age  of  the  world,  yet  in  that 
150  years  we  have  grown  from  3.000.000  people  fringing  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  until  today  we  are  130.000.000.  We  have 
grown  from  13  weak  and  jealous  little  disjointed  Colonies 
to  48  great  States,  more  firmly  united  today  than  we  have 
ever  t)een  before.  lApplause.l  We  have  grown  from  a 
pauper  Nation,  without  standing  or  credit  in  the  financial 
realms  of  the  world,  until  today  we  are  the  richest  Nation 
in  all  the  world.  We  have  grown  from  the  weakest  to  the 
strongest.  Under  our  influence  more  republics  have  been 
set  up  in  the  self-governing  world  than  have  been  created 
in  all  the  ages  of  man's  history  by  all  other  influences  com- 
bined. We  have  grown  in  power  from  the  weakest  and  most 
insignificant  until  today  we  are  the  most  powerful.  Under 
that  Constitution  whose  signing  is  depicted  in  this  mar- 
velous painting  we  have  accomplished  these  things,  and 
under  that  Constitution  we  will  preserve  our  power  and 
our  strength:  we  will  preserve  it  from  all  corroding  influ- 
ences and  undermining  forces  from  within:  we  will  pre- 
serve it  from  any  brutal  juggernaut  that  may  threaten  it 
from  without:  and  we  wiU  do  It  without  surrendering  our 
liberties  and  our  conceptions  of  popular  government. 
[Applause.! 


In  the  SisUne  Chapel  yonder  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
there  is  a  beautiful  fresco  above  that  chapel  painted  by 
an  immortal  man  who  had  never  before  wielded  a  brush. 
Michelangelo.  Michelangelo  was  older  than  Raphael,  but 
Michelangelo  was  a  sculptor.  He  was  no  less  inspired 
because  his  tools  were  the  chisel  and  hammer  than  was 
Raphael  whose  tools  were  the  brush  and  the  paint  board. 
And  when  the  Pope  of  Rome  desired  to  have  a  great  paint- 
ing to  adorn  the  Sistine  Chapel,  he  asked  Raphael  to  recom- 
mend a  painter.  It  is  a  strange  comment  upon  human 
nature  to  note  the  fact  that  Raphael,  knowing  that 
Michelangelo  was  not  a  painter,  but  Jealous  of  him  l)e- 
cause  of  his  greater  reputation  and  notoriety,  recommended 
to  the  Pope  that  he  secure  the  services  of  Michelangelo  to 
paint  the  painting  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

When  the  Pope  approached  Michelangelo,  he  protested 
he  was  not  a  painter,  that  he  was  a  sculptor,  that  he  had 
never  painted  a  painting,  that  he  had  chiseled  out  of  cold 
marble  the  human  form  divine  and  the  countenance  of 
man.  but  he  had  never  put  upon  canvas  of  any  sort  a  p>alnt- 
Ing.  The  Pope  went  back  to  Raphael  and  reported  what 
Michelangelo  had  said.  Raphael  insisted,  and  finally,  after 
much  persuasion.  Michelangelo  said  to  the  Pope: 

I  will  agree  to  paint  this  picture  if  you  will  allow  me  to  remain 
within  the  Sistine  Chapel  undisturbed  until  I  have  finished  It. 

The  agreement  was  entered  into.  For  3  years — 36 
months — Michaelangelo  locked  himself  within  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  His  food  three  times  a  day  for  3  years  was  brought 
to  him  by  ser\'ants.  He  slept  in  the  chapel.  And  at  the  end 
of  3  years  he  emerged,  having  accomplished  that  great  paint- 
ing in  the  Sistine  Chapel  because  of  h  s  withdrawal  into 
seclusion  and  the  inspiration  that  was  surrounding  his  soul, 
and  in  that  divine  atmosphere,  communing  no  doubt  with 
Almighty  God.  he  produced  this  wonderful  painting — this 
man  who  had  never  before  painted  a  picture. 

I  am  bound  to  conclude  that  in  reproducing  this  wonderful 
canvas  here,  the  man  who  has  done  it  to  some  extent  withdrew 
himself  from  the  world.  I  do  not  know  what  the  religious 
affiliations  of  Mr.  Christy  may  be.  I  do  not  care  what  they 
may  be.  I  know  that  he  is  a  patriot,  for  no  man  less  than  a 
superb  patriot  could  have  visualized  the  scene  in  Philadelphia 
which  this  painting  depicts.  (Applause.]  In  Its  production 
not  only  did  he  commune  with  the  spirits  of  our  forefathers, 
but  I  am  persuaded  to  believe  that  he  communed  with  the 
spirit  of  Almighty  God.  to  bring  here  this  immortal  painting, 
not  only  that  we  may  look  upon  it.  but  that  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  for  a  thousand  years  to  come  may  look 
upon  it.  and  receive  from  it  an  inspiration  that  will  cheer  them 
on.  and  give  them  courage  to  fight  for  the  things  which  it 
represents,  and  which  our  Nation  represents. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I.  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  not  only  accept  this  painting  on  behalf 
of  Congress,  but  express  my  pride  in  being  able  to  accept  it,  not 
only  on  behalf  of  Congress,  but  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  as  a  symbol  of  liberty,  of  equahty,  and  of  justice,  and 
I  accept  it  on  behalf  of  all  the  liberty -loving  people  of  man- 
kind and  all  those  who  are  depressed,  oppressed,  and  distressed 
In  this  hour  because  of  a  lack  of  that  liberty.     lApplause.l 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Christy,  and  I  believe  I  speak  the  senti- 
ments not  only  of  this  assemblage  here,  but  of  all  those  who 
will  gaze  upon  this  canvas  in  the  years  to  come,  when  I  express 
our  gratitude  and  om  affection  because  he  has  given  to  us 
this  symbol  of  creative  genius,  this  ssmibol  of  a  patriotic  surge 
In  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans,  this  symbol  of  imlty  of 
purpose  throughout  the  future.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Now  that  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  that  great  scene,  I  am  certain  you  will  agree  that 
our  Commission  made  no  mistake  In  selecting  tl^e  artist  who 
has  produced  it. 

A  real  American  whose  ancestors  were  contemporaries  of 
the  signers;  this  man.  out  of  his  great  artistic  skill,  with 
infinite  patience  and  superb  patriotic  fervor  and  consecration, 
has  wrought  on  canvas  an  inspiring  reproduction  of  a  his- 
toric scene  very  precious  to  all  our  people.  Future  genera- 
I  tlons  will  view  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  handiwork  of  its 
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creator — the  gentleman  I  now  have  the  honor  to  present,  Mr, 
Howard  Chandler  Christy.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Christy  rose. 

The  United  States  Navy  Band  played  March  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery.  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives,  pronounced  the  benediction: 

The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee;  the  Lord  make  His  face 
to  shine  upon  thee  and  be  gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift 
up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee 
peace,  both  now  and  evermore.    Amen. 


Economic  Equality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  DAVID  i:.  LILIENTHAL 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  by  Mr.  David  E.  Lilienthal. 
Director.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  before  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  at  Mineral  Wells.  Tex., 
May  21,  1940,  on  the  subject.  The  Restoration  of  Economic 
Equality  Among  the  Regions  of  the  United  States. 
"^  There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord.  as  follows: 

Equality  of  opportunity  Is  the  cornerstone  of  the  American  way 
of  life:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal":  these  are  among  the  most  resounding  cadences 
of  American  speech  This  foundation  of  our  political  ethics  also 
underlies  the  American  conception  of  economic  justice.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  demand  more  than  an  equal  chanre;  no  one  may 
Ju.stly  be  given  less  And  what  is  true  of  individuals  is  likewise 
true  of  regions.  No  region  of  the  United  States  has  a  right  to 
special  privileges  or  Immunities:  the  Nation  may  not  in  equity 
deny  any  region  and  its  people  less  than  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  people  of  the  South  and  the  institutions  of  the  South  have 
not  enjoyed  and  do  riot  today  enjoy  the  blessings  of  equality  of 
opportunity.  This  denial  cl  equal  opportunity  for  southern  eco- 
nomic development  is  the  most  signiflcant  single  fact  in  con- 
temporary American  life  Such  a  restriction  upon  the  forward 
movement  of  millions  of  American  citizens  cannot  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  our  national  life  without  the  gravest  injury  to  our 
national  sense  of  fairness  and  the  Impairment  and  ultimate 
exhaustion  of  our  resources. 

Here  Is  perhaps  the  great  Issue  of  your  generation  and  mine 
For  the  kind  of  country  we  shall  be  25  years  hence  will  depend 
largely  upon  what  hsppjens  to  the  South  in  the  coming  years.     No 
nation,  not  even  one  as  wealthy  in  resources  as  America,  can  in- 
definitely endure  the  economic  suffocation  of  one-fifth  of  its  people. 

The  restoration  of  equality  cf  opportunity  for  the  South  will 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  equality  for  other  region^s;  it  is  not  a 
case  of  taking  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  To  increase  the  standard 
of  living  and  income  In  one  region  of  our  Nation  does  not  require 
that  another  region  be  robbed  of  an  equivalent  income.  Our  com- 
mon end  Is  to  find  ways  and  means  of  Increasing  the  level  of 
Income  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Under  a  wise  administration 
of  business  and  of  Government  an  Increase  of  income  to  one  region 
stimulates  economic  opportunity  everywhere.  We  have  recently 
been  reminded  "that  If  the  per  capita  Income  of  each  southerner 
were  raised  from  Its  present  $285  to  the  national  average  of  $485, 
the  Nation  would  have  captured  a  new  market  half  again  as  big 
as  the  entire  export  trade,  and  would  be  richer  by   billions."  ' 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Income  of  the  people  cf  the  South  is 
the  lowest  in  the  Nation  and  far  below  the  national  average;  it  is 
shockingly  less  than  that  of  some  regions.  Why  should  this  be 
true?  Why  should  the  per  capita  income  In  the  State  of  Alabama, 
for  e.xample.  or  Louisiana,  or  Arkansas,  or  Mississippi  be  drastically 
less  than  that  in  Pennsylvania,  say.  or  Illinois,  or  Connecticut? 

If  this  were  a  naturally  poor  region,  if  little  wotild  grow  in  the 
fields  of  the  South.  If  scanty  rains  doomed  our  crops  or  bitter 
winters  destroyed  vegetation,  if  we  had  no  minerals  in  our  hills 
and  no  timber  would  grow  on  our  slopes — then  we  might  resign 
o\irselves  and  say  that  Nature  herself  had  doomed  us  to  a  low 
income  and  there  was  no  help  for  It.    But  Nature  has  been  generous 
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with  the  South  In  the  two  elements  that  can  produce  wealth- 
natural  resources  and  capable  human  energies  What  we  call 
value,  what  we  call  Income,  results  when  human  beings  apply  their 
labor  and  aklll  to  the  raw  materials  of  Nature,  whether  they  be 
products  of  the  soil,  of  the  forest,  or  minerals.  The  southern 
region*  have  raw  materials  in  abundance:  natural  resources  which 
compare  at  least  on  an  equality  with  those  of  any  other  region  of 
the  country — some  of  the  finest  forests  in  the  Nation,  fortunate 
climate,  ample  rainwall.  a  wealth  of  minerals  of  every  kind  And 
In  human  resources  the  South  is  equally  endowed,  with  a  popula- 
tion capable  of  transforming  these  natural  resources  Into  income. 

WHY    THEHE   IS   LOW   INCOME   IN    A   RICH    REGION 

The  answer  to  this  puzzle  of  low  income  in  a  region  that  Is  a 
potential  econcmic  garden  spot  is  not  far  to  seek.  That  answer 
Is  steadily  becoming  understood  at  every  crossroads  and  every  fork 
of  the  creek  throughout  the  South.  The  answer  Is  found  in  two 
related  facts: 

First,  that  natural  resources  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  Income 
of  a  people  only  to  the  extent  that  those  natural  assets  are  trans- 
formed by  manufacturing  processes  into  a  more  valuable  form  of 
goods;  and.  second,  that  in  the  South  we  are  still  predominantly  a 
producer  of  raw  materials  rather  than  a  producer  of  the  more 
valuable,  hence  greater  income  producing,  manufactured  com- 
modities 

The  fundamental  readjustment  we  in  the  South  must  accomplish 
is  to  change  our  way  (.f  making  a  living  from  an  almost  complete 
reliance  en  production  of  raw  materlaLs.  Wc  must  thoroughly 
learn  the  lesson  that  as  a  producer  of  raw  materials  we  ar(^  drain- 
ing our  natural  resources  in  return  for  inadequate  compensation; 
but  that  if  we  can  process  and  finish  a  greater  proportion  of  those 
raw  materials  and  receive  the  greater  compensation  which  those 
manufactured  articles  will  bring  to  us.  then  our  Income  will  riss 
to  a  more  satisfactory  level.  It  is  a  simple  proposition,  and  It  Is 
coming  to  be  tK-tter  and  better  known,  but  we  must  keep  hammer- 
ing away  at  it  untiringly. 

A  few  specific  illustratior^  will  be  helpful  to  clarify  this  point. 
Pulpwood  is  a  raw  material  on  which  little  labor  has  been  ex- 
pended. The  farmer  who  cuts  thit  pulpwood  and  hauls  it  to 
town  gets  $4  a  ton.  Thus,  for  that  farmer  to  buy  an  $800  auto- 
mobile, he  would  have  to  cut  and  haul  about  200  tons  of  pulp- 
wood But  when  the  pulpwood  has  been  processed  Into  wood  pulp. 
It  Is  worth  five  times  as  much  as  the  farmer  received  for  the  wood, 
or  $20  a  ton.  and  it  would  require  only  40  tons  to  purchase  the 
automobile.  When  the  pulp  has  bevn  further  processed  into  kraft 
paper.  It  reaches  a  value  of  $65  a  ton  In  other  word.s,  the  raw 
material,  timber  cut  from  the  land,  has  been  multiplied  about 
16  times.  Finally  when  the  pulp  has  been  manufactured  into 
paper  bags,  it  has  a  value  of  $150,  has  multiplied  nearly  38  times 
in  value  from  the  farmer's  truck,  and  it  now  requires  only  5  tons 
for  the  purchase  of  a  2-ton  automobile 

Another  Illustration  starting  this  time  with  an  article  of  greater 
value  In  the  raw  form  would  be  cotton  selling  en  the  farm  at  8^4 
cents  per  pound  To  purchase  a  $700  tractor  requires  the  cultiva- 
tion, picking,  and  hauling  cf  8. COO  pounds  of  cotton.  Converted 
into  cotton  yarn  at  30  cents  a  pound.  2.200  pounds  of  yarn  would 
be  required  for  the  tractor  If  manufactured  into  broadcloth 
worth  44  cents  a  pound.  1.600  pounds  of  broadcloth  would  buy  the 
tractor  Finally.  If  the  broadcloth  Is  cut  and  sewed  Into  shirts 
worth  $2  a  pound.  350  pounds  of  shirts  purchase  the  tractor. 

The  economic  disadvantage  of  exchanging  semifinished  products 
for  finished  goods  might  be  illustrated  by  another  example.  Con- 
sider that  for  a  ton  of  bulk  petroleum  asphalt,  which  is  one  of  the 
important  semifinished  products  of  the  Southwest,  at  the  refinery 
you  could  buy  65  electric  light  bulbs  <at  wholesale),  but  whfn  this 
asphalt  is  sold  as  a  ton  of  rolled  roofing  it  has  increased  23  times  In 
value  and  could  be  exchanged  for  1.500  of  these  siime  light  bulbs 

The  limited  extent  cf  manufacturing  and  processing  in  the  South 
Is  revealed  by  figures  ptiblished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which 
show  that  the  value  added  by  manufacturing  to  raw  materials  In  the 
13  Southern  States  Is  only  12  percent  of  the  total  for  the  Nation 
despite  the  fact  that  the  South  has  28  percent  of  the  Nation  s  popu- 
lation. With  16  percent  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  country  the 
South  receives  less  than  11  percent  of  the  wages.  This  indicates  a 
large  number  of  unsk.llod  wage  earners,  even  In  the  relatively  meager 
percentage  of  those  employed  in  industry.  The  value  of  products 
manufactured  in  the  South  is  only  14  percent  of  the  total  national 
value  of  production  Two  industries  in  the  South,  refining  of  petro- 
leum In  the  Southwest  and  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  North 
Carolina,  account  for  22.6  percent  of  the  total  value  of  southern  pro- 
duction In  only  2  of  the  16  groups  Into  which  the  Censtis  Bureau 
has  classified  Industry  does  the  Souths  value  of  production  indicate 
that  It  supplies  the  remainder  of  the  Nation  with  goods  In  excess  of 
its  proportionate  share.  If  based  on  population  percentage — In  other 
words,  a  share  greater  than  28  percent. 

Seme    specific    examples    of    the    extent    of    the    processing    and 

manufacttirlng  in  the  South  will  show  why  there  Is  an  Imperative 

need  for  manufacf.irlng  of  highly  finished  goods.     There  seems  to 

be  a  popular  misconception  that   the  textile  industry  has  moved 

en  masse  to  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  United  States      The 

fact    is    that    the    textile    industries   which   have   moved    South    are 

only  those  which  produce  products  requiring  relatively  little  skilled 

labor. 

The  10  Southeastern  States  accounted  for  only  22 '»   percent  of 

I    the  total   value  of  products  listed   in  group  2  of  the    19.37  Census 

of    Manufactures    entitled    "Textiles    and    Their    Products  "     This 

'   group  has  93  subclasslflcatlons.     In  31  of  these  subclasslflcatlons 
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there  is  no  production  at  &U  in  the  Southeast.  EHeven  of  the 
BUbclasslfications  account  for  87  3  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
southeastern  textile  products.  The  remaining  SO  subclasslflcationa 
account  for  12  7  percent  of  the  value  of  the  southeastern  textile 
producU.  Of  the  higher  classified  teztUe  goode  listed,  the  South- 
east Is  particularly  deficient  In  production.  As  an  example,  only 
11  percent  of  the  men's  shlru.  7  percent  of  the  hou.se  drosses, 
uniforms,  aprons,  etc..  and  0.6  percent  of  the  dresses  other  than 
house  dresses  are  produced  in  the  Southeast. 

Although  the  Southeast  produced  41  percent  of  the  total  virgin 
aluminum  In  the  United  States  In  1939.  none  of  the  higher-priced 
aluminum  products,  such  as  cooking  utensils,  airplane  parts,  auto- 
mobile engine  h^ads,  and  pistons,  are  produced  in  thai  area.  Al- 
though In  1937  the^^utheast  produced  25  percent  of  the  wood 
pulp  In  the  United  States,  It  ftimlshed  only  10  percent  of  the 
paper.  Lumber  Is  one  of  the  principal  commodities  produced  from 
the  Southeast  s  vast  forest  resources,  but  only  17  percent  of  the 
furniture  of  the  United  States  Is  produced   In  the  Southeast. 

Many  more  specific  UlusUatlons  could  be  furnished,  but  the 
above  will  serve  to  Indicate  the  opportunity  for  Industrial  expan- 
sion In  the  South 

Here  then  is  the  nub  of  our  southern  economic  problem:  How 
^jeciflcally,  concretely,  practically,  may  we  sutjetantially  Increase 
the  amount  of  manufacturing  of  the  raw  materials  which  abound 
In  this  region,  and  thereby  provide  added  value  and  added  income 
for  the  people  of  the  South?  My  answer  I  can  state  in  two  words: 
"Economic  equality.  '  Remove  the  economic  inequalities  and  man- 
made  disadvantages  which  burden  the  South,  and  in  less  than  a 
decade  the  income  of  the  South  will  be  substantially  raised  from 
Its  present  level,  a  level  which  we  all  know  does  not  permit  an 
American  standard  of  living  for  millions  of  our  people.  Restore 
economic  equality  to  the  South  and  you  strengthen  the  defenses  of 
democracy  In  every  other  region  and  area  of  the  United  States. 
Restore  economic  equality  to  the  people  of  the  South  and  you 
create  a  volume  of  purchasing  power  which  will  stimulate  business 
activity  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  In  those 
great  centers  of  industry  which  lie  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  Restore  economic  equality  and  thereby  release  the 
pent-up  energies  of  the  South  and  you  wiU  not  only  create  a  more 
vigorous  southern  region  but  there  will  be  more  clocks  bought  from 
Waterburv.  Conn  .  more  harvesting  machinery  from  Chicago,  more 
insurance  policies  from  Worcester,  Mass..  more  automobiles  from 
Detroit.  Mich  .  more  radios  from  New  York.  As  one  of  our  southern 
editors.  Mr   Peter  Molyneaux,  has  put  It: 

••  •  •  •  there  Is  no  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
there  is  greater  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  new  markets  for 
manufactured  goods  by  Increasing  the  purchasing  power  and  rais- 
ing the  level  of  life  of  the  ma"=8  of  the  people,  white  and  black,  than 
Is  pre.'«ented  today  In  the  cotton  South." 

It  ought  to  be  frankly  recognized,  of  course,  that  If  most  of  the 
new  wealth  added  by  the  processing  of  raw  materials  Is  drained  out 
of  the  area,  if  it  Is  not  retained  and  reasonably  distributed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  the  area,  the  benefits  of  manufacturing  in 
the  South  will,  in  the  long  run.  be  slight.  How  such  a  result  can 
be  avoided  is  a  subject  that  requires  more  extensive  discussion  than 
we  have  time  for  today.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  imless  and  until  we 
find  a  way  to  increase  our  Income,  the  problem  of  retaining  it  will 
never  arise 

TWO  BAEJUXRS  TO  EQTTAUTT  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITT 
I  have  said  that  econcmic  Inequality  Is  the  essential  cause  of  the 
Souths    present    situation.     What    causes    these    Inequalities    and 
handicaps?     The  causes  are  several;  I  shall  have  time  today  only  to 
discuss  two.  and  to  mv  mind  the  principal  ones. 

The  first  Is  the  inadequacy  of  the  Indtistrial  research  In  the 
southern  region.  Only  with  the  aid  of  technical  research  are  the 
opportunities  for  Investment  In  local  and  Industrial  processing  of 
raw  materials  uncovered.  New  Industry  comes  out  of  the  labora- 
tory. The  deficiency  in  Industrial  research  Is  not  a  result  of  law, 
but  of  th"  force  of  economic  circumstances;  It  can  be  removed  by 
public  and  private  effort.  The  second  is  a  discriminatory  structure 
of  freight  rates,  imposing  upon  the  efforts  of  the  South  to  engage 
m  the  processing  of  raw  materials  a  marketing  handicap  too  great 
to  be  borne  This  Inequality,  unlike  that  relating  to  industrial  re- 
search, is  removable,  upon  an  appropriate  state  of  law  and  facts,  by 

public  authority  ^.  _^     .  *^  

Both  of  these  Inequalities  have  been  the  subject  of  the  program 
cf  action  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  I  should  like  to  teU 
you  what  the  T  V  A  has  done  about  them  As  I  discuss  the  two 
activities  cf  the  T  V.  A  relating  to  industrial  research  and  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates,  you  wlU  observe  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial difference  in  economic  status  between  the  Southwest  and 
the  Southeast  between  the  area  In  which  the  T.  V  A  functions  and 
that  portion  of  the  South  that  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On 
the  contrary  there  Is  an  Intimate  community  of  interests.  The 
fact  is  that  all  the  interior  regions  of  the  United  States  are  to  a 
large  extent  'in  the  same  boat"  In  their  efforts  to  mamtaln  and 
Improve  their  standard  of  Income. 

I.    BESTORJNC  EQUALITT  THSOTTGH  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

The  United  States  has  great  tadxistrlal  research  facilities,  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  extensive  In  the  world.  Out  of  these  great  lab- 
oratories have  come  the  Ideas  on  which  modern  industry  has  been 
created  and  has  grown  to  Its  present  proportions.  The  South,  how- 
ever does  not  have  a  reasonable  share  of  the  Nation's  industrial 
research  facilities.  Only  about  7  percent  of  the  number  of  private 
Industrial  research  laboratories  with  4»/i   percent  of  the  research 


personnel  In  the  country  are  In  the  8outh.»  This  1*  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  Important  reasons  why  the  South,  with  38  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population,  has  only  about  14  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  manufacturing  production. 

Industrial  research  efforts  center  in  and  are  financed  by  areas 
other  than  the  South.  It  is  natural  that  their  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  those  nonsouthern 
areas  and  Interests.  This  explains  the  fact  that  little  Industrial 
research  effort  has  been  devoted  to  the  raw-material  resources  of 
the  South,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  research  on  petroleum 
products.  This  Is  also  why,  when  adequate  research  Is  done  In  the 
South,  such  as  development  of  a  single  new  use  for  Its  great  Umber 
resources,  that  of  manufacture  of  newsprint  recently  started  com- 
mercially at  Lufkln,  Tex  ,  it  is  so  unxisual  as  to  attract  national 
attention. 

The  South  suffers  from  the  fact  that  most  technical  research  is 
rupported  by  existing  industry.  It  follows,  with  existing  industry 
excessively  concentrated  elsewhere,  that  private  technical  research 
In  the  South  Is  limited  and  inadequate. 

Moreover,  only  fairly  large  companies,  as  a  rule,  can  afford  the 
costs  of  modern  technical  research.  This  is  an  important  handi- 
cap when  we  arc  trying  to  find  ways  and  means  to  enable  small 
manufacturing  plants  to  operate  successfully,  or  new  plants  to 
start  up.  In  the  small  towns  and  communities. 

For  these  reasons,  the  existing  technical  res«?arch  structure  of 
the  Nation  is  not  well  adapted  to  supplying  needed  Ideas  for  home- 
grov.-n,  small-scale  local  Industry,  the  product  of  local  Initiative, 
local  brains,  and  local  capital.  As  a  result,  the  tendency  to  con- 
centration of  Industrial  activity  is  accelerated,  small  local  Industry 
suffers,  and  economic  opportunity  Is  narrowed. 

Here.  then.  Is  the  connection  between  Industrial  research  and 
the  production  of  new  Income  In  the  various  localities  of  our  coun- 
try. Such  Income  can  come  about  only  as  resources  and  energies 
In  raw  material  producing  areas,  such  as  the  South  and  West, 
are  more  fully  and  profitably  utUlzed  than  at  present. 

Research  by  private  Industry  In  the  South,  although  Inadequate 
to  the  resources  and  needs  of  the  area,  has  nevertheless  produced 
valuable  and  promising  results.  One  which  will  occur  to  you 
newspaper  publishers  at  once  is  the  achievement  I  have  already 
mentioned,  in  which  you  have  participated,  that  of  the  Southland 
Paper  Mills,  Inc..  In  producing  newsprint  paper  from  southern 
pine  at  the  new  town  of  Herty  near  Lufkln,  Tex.  This  Is  an 
example  of  how  research  has  laid  the  foundations  for  a  new 
southern  Industry.  The  weU-known  work  of  l">r.  Herty's  labora- 
tory at  Savannah,  Ga..  first  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  investors 
that  southern  pine  trees  were  suitable  for  newsprint.  Public 
research  by  the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  con- 
tributed to  this  development  by  adapting  the  semlbleached  sul- 
fate pulp  process  for  use  with  southern  pine,  a  method  followed 
at  the  Lufkln  plant.  Research  by  the  private  paper  company  to 
carry  these  laboratory  and  pilot  plant  results  Into  actual  com- 
mercial operation  should  also  be  credited  with  an  Important  part 
in  this  outstanding  achievement.  A  significant  feature  Is  that 
virtually  all  the  leaders  of  the  commercialization  of  this  research 
development,  beginning  with  Dr.  Herty,  have  been  southerners. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  value  of  research  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  method  of  making  cigarette  paper,  and  the  recent 
establishment  In  North  Carolina  of  the  first  American  mill  to  make 
cigarette  paper  on  a  commercial  scale.  Heretofore  the  Immense 
quantities  needed  for  making  our  cigarettes  have  been  imported 
from  France,  where  linen  rags  are  used  as  the  base,  whereas  the 
North  Carolina  plant  vises  the  flax  fiber  directly.  The  Champagne 
Paper  Corporation  of  New  York  Is  reported  to  have  spent  6  years  In 
research,  at  a  cost  of  some  $500,000.  developing  varieties  of  flax 
which  have  a  fiber  suitable  for  making  the  paper  and  which  also 
yield  plenty  of  seed,  so  that  the  crop  would  be  a  profitable  one  for 
farmers  to  grow.  Machinery  was  aLso  developed  for  preparing  the 
flax  fiber  for  paper  making.  As  a  result  the  new  mill  Is  now  in 
operation,  employing  about  800  persons,  and  Is  reported  to  be  capa- 
ble of  supplying  a  third  of  the  needs  of  domestic  cigarette 
manufacturers. 

Bvit  research  by  private  industry  alone  is  not  enough.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  why  this  Is  true.  For  one  thing,  there  are 
products  which  are  badly  needed  and  which  fit  Into  the  resources  of 
the  area,  but  where  the  profii>ect8  of  an  early  profit  appear  In- 
sufficient to  Justify  research  by  private  enterprise.  But  the  most 
Important  reason  Is  the  one  which  I  have  already  cited,  namely, 
that  for  the  most  part  Industrial  research  on  new  processes  Is  sup- 
ported by  existing  Industry  located  in  other  regions.  It  seems  clear 
to  me.  therefore,  that  private  Industrial  research  must  be  supple- 
mented on  an  extensive  scale  by  public  research,  research  carried 
on  m  the  public  institutions  of  the  South  and  carried  on  as  much 
as  possible  in  cooperation  with  southern  business  and  conunerclal 
Interests. 

HOW  T.  v.  A.   HAS  CONTRIBtTTED  TO  EXPANSION   OF  niTOUSTRIAL   PBOCESS- 

ING    RESEAKCH 

T.  V.  A.'s  program  has  been  based  on  this  conviction  that  sup- 
plementary public  research  is  essential  to  the  restoration  of  re- 
gional equality  and  strengthening  of  the  whole  Nation.  What 
the  T.  V.  A.  has  done  in  the  field  of  industrial  research  over  a 
period  of  some  6  years  Is  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit.     The  chief 
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ciiaracterlstlc  of  T  V.  A.'s  work  In  this  field  has  been  a  deliberate, 
conscious  effort  to  And  those  technical  processes  that  w.U  help 
meet  the  needa  for  Industrial  and  business  opportunities  In  the 
South,  based  upon  the  resources  of  the  region,  and  which  will  help 
farmers  to  find  new  sources  of  Income  to  relieve  the  burden  on 
their  soil.  In  almost  every  Instance  T.  V.  A.  research  has  been 
carried  on  w.th  the  closest  cooperation  with  existing  southern 
In.stitutlons,  chiefly  educational  institutions,  but  in  some  Instances 
business  groups.     I  shall  cite  some  specific  examples  of  thi.s  work. 

At  the  University  of  Tennessee  is  an  engineering  experiment 
Station  which  has  a  •70.000  experimental  plant  with  the  latest 
chemical  laboratory  equipment  devoted  to  finding  new  commercial 
outlets  for  products  of  the  cotton  plant.  The  story  of  how  this 
experimental  plant  came  Into  being  and  of  what  it  has  done  and 
Is  doing  should  be  of   interest  wherever  cotton   is  grown. 

All  the  talk  about  declining  markets  for  cotton  has  related 
to  cotton  fiber.  This  emphasis  has  served  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  the  South  an  Industry  based  on  other  products 
of  the  cotton  plant — oil.  meal,  meal  cake,  hulls,  and  linters.  In 
a  recent  year  close  to  500  mills  turned  out  some  $200,000,000  worth 
of  these  products. 

The  first  work  of  this  engineering  experiment  station  with  later 
cooperation  from  the  T.  V.  A.  and  others  and  with  the  support 
of  the  industry  was  to  investigate  the  cottonseed-cooking  process 
to  determine  whether  established  methods  could  be  improved. 
The  project  appeared  to  present  unique  possibilities  for  construc- 
tive research,  because  no  fundamental  Improvements  In  basic 
operating  procedure  had  been  evolved  In  over  50  years.  This 
proved  to  be  the  case.  A  new  type  of  pressure  cooker  was  devel- 
oped which  could  be  used  In  a  conventional  cottonseed-oil  mill. 
Results  are  a  higher  yield  and  quality  of  oil  and  of  the  meal  and 
cake  byproducts.  The  cooker  Is  particularly  valuable  to  the  typical 
small  mill  without  much  skilled  help,  because  it  automatically  facili- 
tates processing  efficiency. 

Already  the  three  major  United  States  manufacturers  of  cotton- 
oil  mill  equipment  are  making  this  new  type  of  cooker  under  an 
arrangement  whereby  income  from  licenses  will  go  to  finance 
further  research.  A  public  non-profit  corporation  handles  the 
licensing  and  commercialization  of  this  equipment. 

Two  cooker  Installations  have  been  made  in  Texas,  one  In  Okla- 
homa, three  in  Georgia,  one  In  Arkansas,  two  in  Mississippi,  and 
one  in  Tennessee.  In  a  number  of  cases  operators  have  said  they 
paid  for  the  new  equipment  out  of  the  extra  profits  of  their  first 
years  operations.  Many  other  cottonseed-processing  operations, 
products,  and  byproducts  are  presumably  .susceptible  to  improve- 
ment by  research  methods.  Public  research  agencies  Including 
the  T.  V.  A   are  undertaking  these  further  investigations. 

T  V  A  "s  technical  efforts  In  the  field  of  mineral  resources 
furnish  an  Important  illustration.  About  75  different  minerals 
have  been  Identified  and  located  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  region 
by  public  and  private  investigations.  Where  profits  were  fairly 
predictable,  private  enterprise  has  already  financed  developments. 
But  <»xcept  for  a  few  of  the  mast  valuable  minerals,  such  as  coal. 
Iron,  copper,  feldspar,  and  zinc,  there  has  been  little  research  to 
determine  the  economic  processing  of  ores  which  In  their  crude 
state  offer  little  possibility  for  commercial  exploitation. 

The  deposits  of  clay,  called  kaolin.  In  North  Carolina,  for  example, 
have  been  known  since  Colonial  days.  They  have  been  worked 
sporadically  for  the  past  50  years,  but  no  process  was  ever  developed 
for  refining  the  clay  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  high-grade  white 
ware.  For  fine  china.  English  kaolins  were  Imported  The  North 
Carolina  Industry  languished.  As  a  result  of  commercial  research. 
In  a  T  V.  A.  laboratory  at  Norrls.  Tenn..  carried  on  cooperatively 
with  representatives  of  the  ceramics  Industry,  several  American 
ceramic  plants  are  using  North  Carolina  kaolins.  The  war.  of 
course,  has  accelerated  the  shift  from  imported  materials.  Last 
year  16.000  tons  of  kaolins  refined  by  this  new  process  were  pro- 
duced near  Soruce  Pine.  Production  this  year  will  be  doubled,  and 
experts  predict  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Government's  research  as- 
sistance, this  private  enterprise  will  grow  to  four  or  five  times  Its 
previous  size.  Concurrently,  experiments  In  electric  firing  of  kaolin 
were  carried  on  in  the  same  laboratory,  and  test  ware  was  success- 
fully produced.  The  work  in  electric  firing  operations,  which  may 
mean  a  whole  new  field  of  Industrial  possibilities  as  well  as  greatly 
lncrea.sed  use  of  electricity,  is  now  being  continued  under  the 
direction  of  technicians  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Other  local  min- 
erals— magneshim.  talc,  scrap  mica,  vermlcullte — all  these  are 
under  investigation.  For  each  one  of  them  our  technicians  appear 
to  have  discovered  uses  and  methods  of  processing  which  will  offer 
new  opiKirtimitles  for  economic  expansion. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  farmers  around  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  brought 
truck  after  truck  of  strawberries  from  their  farms  to  a  building  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Here  the  berries  were  put  into  a  machine 
of  an  entirely  new  kind,  designed  by  T.  V.  A.  industrial  engineers. 
Six  minutes  after  each  batch  of  the  berries  was  put  Into  the  ireez- 
Ing  machine  they  were  taken  out.  each  berry  frozen  Into  a  solid 
red  marble.  The  frozen  berries.  88.000  pounds  of  them,  were  then 
put  into  a  refrigerated  truck  and  hauled  to  a  specially  designed 
barge,  also  refrigerated  to  about  zero  temperature.  This  barge, 
loaded  with  these  and  other  fruits  frozen  at  the  plant,  then  set  off 
down  the  Tennessee  River,  the  Ohio,  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Louis,  where  the  product,  contracted  for  months  before,  was  turned 
ever  to  the  purchasers  at  premium  prices  to  test  market  acceptance. 
Weeks,  or  even  months,  later,  when  the  berries  were  used,  it  was 
reported  that  they  retained  the  taste  and  shape  of  fresh  straw- 
berriea.    TbiB  quick-freezing  process  Is  a  great  advance  over  exist- 


ing methods.  The  same  invention  has  been  adapted  with  excellent 
result*  to  the  quick  freezing  of  other  fruits,  to  most  vegetables, 
and  to  meats  and  poultry. 

As  soon  as  patent  licensing  arrangements  are  worked  out,  the 
equipment  will  be  manufactured  by  private  concerns  and  put  on  the 
market.  Practical  businessmen  believe  It  will  open  new  oppor- 
tunities for  local,  decentralized  Industry.  Even  more  significant 
is  the  effect  of  such  a  technical  development  upon  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  Income  of  farmers.  Some  of  the  crops 
frozen,  like  peas,  are  legumes  which  enrich  the  soil  In  which  they 
grow.  The  matted  roots  of  strawberry  plants  holp  prevent  erosion. 
Frozen  products  bring  adequate  and  stable  prices,  which  tend  to 
raise  farm  income.  As  they  get  more  income  from  fewer  acres, 
farmers  keep  the  plow  off  the  steeper  lands  that  wash  badly  and 
sow  them  to  sod  crops.  Here  is  a  beneficent  cycle  under  way: 
Science  and  engineering  skill  applied  to  technical  problems  of  local 
industry  and  also  helping  the  private  business  of  farming. 

The  T.  V  A.  Is  cooperating  :n  a  number  of  other  projects,  the 
mention  of  which  may  be  of  Interest.  For  example,  at  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  In  Mississippi  a  research  worker  is 
developing  a  cheap  process  for  extracting  protein  directly  from 
cottonseed.  Excellent  plastics  are  one  t>TDC  of  product  which  has 
been  made  experimentally  from  this  protein,  and  tests  are  under 
way  to  carry  the  process  out  on  a  larger  scale  and  determine  costs. 
It  appears  that  a  commercially  feasible  process  may  well  ensue 

At  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  under  the  direction  of  the 
famous  Dr.  G.  W  Carver,  Negro  research  workers  have  long  been 
at  work  in  the  field  of  industrial  research,  and  recently  the  T.  V  A. 
has  been  cooperating  with  this  Institution  In  a  project,  one  of 
many  under  way  at  the  institute,  on  the  production  of  very  cheap 
farm  paints,  from  clays  mixed  locally  with  waste  autonaoblle  oil 
which  has  been  spjeclally  treated. 

In  the  State  Engineering  Experiment  Station  at  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology,  promising  results  have  been  obtained  in 
finding  ways  of  making  new  fabrics  from  flax  fiber  on  cotton- 
spinning  machinery.  This  project  has  required  the  designing  of 
new  equipment  for  processing  fiber  flax.  This  development  Is 
paralleled  by  necessary  growing  and  yield  studies  In  the  agricul- 
tural experirrrent  station,  without  which  the  Industrial  demand  for 
the  flax  fiber  could  not  be  successfully  met  The  T.  V.  A  is  par- 
ticipating in  this  project 

T.   V.  A.   IN   PARTNERSHIP  WITH   OTHER   PTTBLrC   AND   PRIVATE   AGENCIES   IN 

RESEARCH    ACTTVrrTES 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  public  Industrial-research  activities 
which  the  T  V  A.  has  sponsored  or  in  which  It  has  participated  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  this  program  is  not  carried  on  by  the 
T.  V.  A.  alone,  but  In  Intimate  partnership  with  the  public  technical 
Institutions  of  the  region  and  with  the  cooperation  of  bu.slness  and 
farm  groups.  In  some  cases  important  projects  were  well  under  way 
and  the  T  V  A  was  a  Junior  partner  In  ottier  cases  the  initiative 
came  from  the  T  V.  A  which  enabled  some  existing  engineering 
college  or  agricultural  experiment  station  to  extend  its  program  and 
make  a  contribution  toward  determining  new  cpportunltles  for 
regional  indu.stry 

A  considerable  number  of  stich  activities  are  going  on  in  the 
public-research  Institutions  of  the  South.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
all  of  them  by  any  means,  but  there  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion a  publication  of  the  Texas  Industrial  research  council  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  which  I  am  sure  would  Interest  those  of  you 
who  have  not  already  seen  It  It  indicates  that  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  as  Is  true  in  a  number  of  other  institutions,  research  efforts 
directed  toward  removing  the  Souths  industrial  handicaps  are 
under  way.  EN'ery  one  of  these  activities  needs  your  encouragement. 
Mcst  of  us  are  little  concerned  as  a  matter  of  dogma,  with  whether 
industrial  research  emanates  from  a  private  laboratory,  a  public 
laboratory  or  is  the  Joint  product  of  private  and  public  research. 
What  hard-headed,  realistic  men  In  the  South  are  Interested  In.  it  is 
my  observation.  Is  that  this  work  shall  go  forward  with  redoubled 
effort  on  every  front,  so  that  the  day  may  socn  come  when  the 
South  will  no  longer  be  predominantly  a  raw-materials  producer, 
but  may  enjoy  Its  fair  share  of  the  Increased  wealth  and  Income 
which  comes  from  the  processing  of  its  natural  resoiuces. 

n.    RESTORING    EQT7ALITY    BY    REMOVAL    OF    INTERHEGIONAL    rREICHT-RATK 

BARRIERS 

Even  If  the  handicap  of  inadequate  Industrial  research  should  be 
overcome  or  mitigated,  the  South  s  road  to  balanced  development  Is 
blocked  by  a  seconu  major  obstruction.  That  barrier  is  a  system  of 
freight  rates  which  deprive  the  South  and  other  interior  regions  of 
an  opportunity  to  develop  their  natural  resources  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Northeast  The  timeliness  of  this  issue  Is  mani- 
fested by  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  only  a 
few  months  ago.  for  the  first  time  in  its  long  and  notable  history, 
ordered  a  comprehensive  Investigation  of  the  interterrliorlal  rat<s  of 
the  United  Stales  in  a  single  proceeding — the  so-called  class-rate 
investigation.  That  timeliness  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  Just  denominated  interregional  rate 
discrimination  as  a  form  of  illegal  rale  making. 

On  a  vijit  to  Austin  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  asked  how  It  hap- 
pened that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  usually  thought  of  as  a 
water-control  and  power  project,  should  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  railroad-freight  problems  of  the  Nation.  That  Is  a  fair  and 
natural  question,  and  I  shall  try  to  answer  It. 

The  problem  of  transportation  economics  as  it  affected  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  was  one  of  the  very  first  gen- 
eral policy  questions  considered  by  the  T.  V  A  Board  of  Directors. 
When  the  T.  V.  A.  was  tiarely  2  months  old,  at  a  meeting  on  August  9. 
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1933.  the  Directors.  In  the  midst  of  the  tremendous  pressure  cf  set- 
ting up  a  large  organization,  took  time  to  discuss  this  question. 
The  Board  thereupon  delegated  to  me  initial  responsibility  for 
exploring  the  problem  1  w;i»  aware,  cf  course,  that  transpcnat.cn 
charges  are  often  a  ccntrolllnt;  consideration  In  the  development  of 
the  business  and  farming  possibilities  of  any  community  or  region, 
but  the  specific  facts  of  the  situation  were  not  available,  either  for 
the  T.  V  A  n'gion  or  any  other.  The  first  Job,  as  I  saw  it.  was  to 
get  those  facts  T  V  A.  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  technician  to 
undertake  this  pioneering  fact-finding  investl^jation-  Mr  J.  Haden 
Alldredge.  a  native  and  resident  of  Alabama,  an  authority  on  trans- 
portation eroncmlcs.  who  has  recently  been  elevated  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commlsblon.  In  March  1936  Mr.  Alldredge  and  his 
staff  had  completed  their  factual  investigation 

The  Board  studied  this  report  carefully,  took  outside  counsel  on 
It.  and  on  May  27.  1937.  transmitted  It.  as  the  law  provides,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  President,  on  June  7.  1937. 
sent  the  report,  described  as  'The  Interterritorlal  Freight  Rate 
Problem  of  the  United  States."  to  the  Congress,  and  it  was  ordered 
printed  This  T.  V.  A.  report  has  since  been  widely  circulated  and 
studied. 

Since  much  of  the  current  interest  and  discxisslon  In  this  field 
was  initiated  by  this  Presidential  report,  I  should  like  to  indicate 
some  of  its  conclusions: 

First  The  freight -rate  structtire  of  the  United  States  Is  on  a 
regional  rather  than  a  national  basis.  This  regionalization  of 
freight  rates  has  the  effect  of  erecting  •'Chinese  walls'  within  the 
United  Slates,  which,  in  the  words  of  Chairman  Eastman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  "discourage  unity  of  national 
action  " 

Second.  We  gave  it  as  our  opinion  (I  quote  from  the  report) 
that  •discriminatory  or  preferential  rate  unduly  favoring  some 
regions  or  territories  as  against  others  will  surely  operate  to  lower 
the  future  living  stanuards  of  the  American  people  •  •  •  ••  pince 
manufacturing  and  processing  in  disadvantaged  areas  outside  the 
Industrialized  Northeast  is  •hampered,  discouraged,  and  retarded 
despite  the  fact  that  certain  areas  in  these  (interior)  regions  pos- 
sess, with  the  single  exception  of  proximity  to  markets,  all  the 
economic  factors  necessary  for  a  considerable  industrial  growth." 
Third  Inequities  and  inequalities  do  in  fact  exist  in  the  regional 
frelght-mte  structures  of  the  United  States.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  report  U  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  facts  sapportlng 
this  conclusion. 

HOW  ntEICHT-RATE  STTtUCTtmi  DISCOUSACZS  PROCESSING  IN  THE  SOtTrH 
These  facts,  the  plain,  simple,  and  unquestioned  facts  of  unequal 
ref;ional  opportunity,  exund  as  our  most  eloquent  spokesman  in  the 
effort  to  estnblish  the  basic  fairness  of  a  national  freight-rate  struc- 
ture And  because  the  facts  in  the  T.  V  A  report  tell  the  story 
eo  much  better  than  any  amount  of  argumentation,  let  me  recite 
some  Illustrative  material.  I  shall  append  to  the  text  of  these 
remarks  and  file  with  the  officers  of  your  aKsoclntlon  certain  maps 
and  charts  which  will  serve  to  state  these  facts  in  graphic  form 

Freight-rate  d!scus«;lons  are  usually  carried  on  in  a  Jargon  so 
technical  that  the  averape  businessman  feels  the  subject  is  hope- 
lessly complex  and  beyond  his  understanding.  But  the  essentials, 
stripped  of  Jargon,  are"  not  complex  and  are  readily  understood  It 
Is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  the  United  States,  for  freight- 
rate  purposes,  is  divided  into  five  major  geographical  divisions  The 
Southern  States  lie  in  two  divisions  known  as  southwestern  and 
southern  The  region  in  which  manufacturing  today  is  chiefly 
concentrated  the  area  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
Is  known  as  official  territory. 

EXAMPLES   or  REGIONAL  INTQtTAUTT   IN    FREICHT  RATES 

The  rates  on  southern  raw  materials  shipped  Into  this  concen- 
tration area  of  manufacturing  In  the  Northeast  are.  generally  speak- 
ing at>out  the  same,  distance  considered,  as  the  rates  on  fhii-mcnt 
of  the  same  raw  materials  within  the  southern  region,  and  this  has 
long  been  the  case  Bc^ar  this  In  mind:  There  is  no  barrier  to  the 
movement  out  of  the  South  of  raw.  unflnislied  products.  As  a 
matitr  of  fact  the  interterrllorial  freight-rate  structure  has  long 
encouraged  this  draining  out  of  our  unprocessed  raw  materials. 
But  observe  what  happens  to  regional  equality  when  southern  in- 
dustry seeks  to  uansport  those  same  materials  after  they  have  been 
processed  in  the  South.  Rates  on  sulfur  are  about  the  same, 
whether  the  product  is  shipped  into  the  so-called  official  territory 
or  hipped  from  point  to  point  within  the  Sjuth.  But.  when  sulfur 
has  through  manufacturing,  become  agricultural  Insecticides,  a 
far  "more  valuable  product,  the  rate  from  southern  territory  to 
official  territory  is  70  percent  higher  for  an  idenUcal  distance  than 
is  the  rate  within  official  territory. 

Rates  on  raw  cotton  from  the  South  Into  the  official  territory 
are  about  equal  to  the  level  of  rates  within  the  latter  territory, 
but  when  raw  cotton  is  manufactured  into  fabric  the  southern 
rates  are  10  percent  above  the  official  territory  level.  When  these 
fabrics  are  further  manufactured  into  oilcloth,  the  rales  from  the 
South  to  the  North  are  54  percent  higher  than  within  the  official 
territory  The  rates  on  crude  sulfur  from  the  Southwest  Into  the 
ofhcial  terrltc  ry  are  13  p>crcent  lower  than  the  official -territory 
level  Tlie  r^te-s  on  sulfuric  acid,  however,  are  15  percent  higher 
than  the  official -territory  level,  but  the  rates  from  the  Southwest 
to  official  territory  on  agricultural  Insecticides  made  from  sulfur 
are  70-percent  higher   than   the  official -territory  level 

Th-se  arc  a  few  examples  of  many  that  might  be  of  interest. 

Tlicse  denials  of  equal  opportunity  can  be  expressed  in  yet 
another  way  A  bus.nessman  in  Peoria.  Ill  ,  let  us  suppose,  asks 
for   prices  on   an   article   shipped  imder   first-class  rating.     There 


are.  let  us  say,  five  sources  of  production,  each  at  a  distance  of 
930  miles  from  Peoria.  The  producer  from  Trenton.  N.  J..  In  offi- 
cial territory  (north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River)  can  quote  n  price  based  on  a  rate  of  $1  74  per  100  pounds; 
the  Canadian  producer  In  Montreal.  Qtieboc.  must  figure  In  $0  20 
more  on  his  bid.  for  his  rate  of  $1  94  per  hundred  pounds  Is  11 
percent  higher.  Contrast  with  that  the  southeastern  producer  at 
Valdosta,  Ga .  who  must  figure  fO  70  more  freight  in  his  bid, 
for  his  rate  of  $244  is  40  percent  higher  than  the  Trenton 
producer.  Now  a  producer  at  Colorado  Springs.  Colo  ,  In  western 
trunk-line  territory  must  ccntond  with  a  »0  93  differential  against 
him.  for  his  rate  of  »a  67  is  53  {>ercent  higher  than  the  Trenton 
producer  But  then  we  look  at  the  Houston.  Tex.,  producer  located 
in  the  Southwest,  and  for  the  same  transportation  service  on  the 
same  article  over  the  same  distance  he  is  paying  $0.99  more  In 
freight  rate  for  every  hundred  pounds  he  ships  to  Peoria,  for  hla 
rate  of  $2  73  is  57  percent  higher  than  his  Trenton  competitor. 
It  is  rather  startling  to  note  that  the  Canadian  shipper  can  aend 
his  goods  to  Peoria  cheaper  than  any  producer  of  the  United 
States,  at  an  equal  distance,  except  one  who  Is  located  In  the 
Northeast 

Another  Illustration,  based  this  time  on  commodity  rates,  tells 
the  same  story.  Paints,  stains,  and  varnishes  are  produced  in  both 
Chattanooga.  Tenn  .  and  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Fnr  tl,e  Chattanooga 
producer  to  ship  443  miles  to  Muncic.  Ind..  a  rate  of  66  cents  jjer 
100  pounds  is  charged.  The  Pittsburgh  firm  can  ship  an  Identical 
distance  to  Danville.  Ill  .  for  41  cents,  an  Inequality  against  the 
southern  processor  of  61  percent.  Likewise,  metal  alloys  are  pro- 
duced in  Sand  Springs,  Okla.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  To  move  the 
metal  alloys  from  Sand  Springs  to  Indianapolis,  Ind  ,  a  rate  of  79 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  Ih-  charged  for  671  miles.  Philadelphia 
to  Port  Wayne,  Ind  .  is  the  same  dl; lance,  but  the  rate  Is  50  cents 
p>er  100  pounds  The  difference  In  the  two  rates  is  29  cents,  or  58 
percent  higher  for  the  Oklahoma  producer 

For  my  part.  I  have  such  onfid^nfe  in  the  American  sense  of 
fairness  that  I  believe  such  facts  as  these,  once  they  are  under- 
stood, will  bring  down  the  "Chinese  walls^'  within  our  economic 
system. 

What  can  be  done,  as  a  practical  matter,  to  restore  equality  of 
opportunity  to  the  interior  regions?  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
even  though  the  fact  has  now  at  least  been  established  beyond 
dispute  that  the  interior  regions  are  at  a  marked  disadvantage, 
and  though  evil  consequences  to  those  regions  and  to  the  Nation 
flow  therefrom.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  such  freight  rates  are  Illegal  and  mu.st  be  changed.  That  Is  a 
question  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaslon  to  decide  u{>on 
the  basis  of  evidence  submitted  to  it.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Is  a  quasi-Judicial  body.  Its  decisions  must  be,  and 
are,  based  not  upon  general  economic  principles  or  public  policy, 
but  squarely  upon  the  facts  presented  to  it  and  the  acts  of  Coni^ress 
that  govern  it.  The  Issue  of  the  legality  of  these  regional  disad- 
vantages the  Commission  Itself  will  decide.  When  that  decision 
is  made,  the  country  can  rest  assured  that  It  will  be  made  on  the 
merits  and  by  an  able  administrative  tribunal. 

Tlie  decision  of  legality  is  for  the  Commission,  but  the  facts  of 
Inequity  and  inequality  are  plain:  nor  can  there  be  any  longer  any 
question  as  to  the  economic  consequences  which  flow  from  such 
lack  of  equality  of  economic  opportunity  between  regions  of  the 
United  S'ates  The  only  question  left  open  is  the  one  which  the 
Commission,  under  the  class-rate  investigation,  will  decide — the 
legality  of  the  continuation  of  such  conditions. 

CORRECTION  OF  FREIGHT-RATE  INEQUALITT  WOtTLD  BENETIT  ENTIRE  NATION 

The  restoration  of  equality  of  opportunity  by  a  correction  of  this 
situation  would.  In  my  opinion,  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  South 
and  the  West,  would  not  only  tend  to  con.serve  natural  resources, 
raise  purchasing  power  In  the  South,  give  southern  businessmen  an 
opportunity  to  show  the  skill  and  resourcefulness  they  have,  but 
would  be  a  great  regenerative  force  for  the  Nation.  These  •'Chinese 
walls  "  of  freight  rates  ijetwecn  sections  of  our  common  country 
have  a  depressing  and  sterilizing  effect  on  the  whole  Nation.  It  Is 
sound  economics  and  sound  public  policy  to  remove  every  barrier 
to  a  free  How  of  commerce  within  the  United  States. 

The  T  V  A.  Board  of  Directors  a  few  days  ago  instituted  another 
study  which  we  feel  will  throw  further  light  on  this  crucial  issue. 
This  report,  like  Its  predecessor,  will  be  made  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates.  We  are  now  seeking  to  discover  the  conse- 
quences. In  practical  terms,  of  interterritorlal  freight-rate  inequality 
upon  the  economic  development  in  the  Interior  regions.  partictUarly 
the  Southeast  and  the  Southwest. 

Industrial  possibilities  in  the  processing  and  marketing  of  the 
South's  raw  materials  will  be  studied,  and  the  effect  of  such  regional 
inequality  upon  potential  sources  of  new  southern  income  will  be 
spelled  out  I  believe  this  report  will  also  contribute  to  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  factors  that  make  for  national  well-being.  In 
the  preparation  of  this  report  our  staff  will  consult  and  cooperate 
with  other  interested  and  qualified  agencies  In  various  parta  d  the 
country. 

The  class-rate  Investigation  order  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission.  Issued  on  July  29.  1939.  Is  epoch-making.  The  Com- 
mission has  set  aside  funds  for  research  Into  costs  and  other  fac- 
tors and  has  given  every  indication  that  this  investigation  wUl  be- 
come one  of  the  high  points  in  the  work  of  this  supreme  economic 
court  of  the  United  States.  To  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  South 
the  importance  of  this  Investigation  can  hardly  be  exaggerated 
It  will  stand  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  history,  taking  Its  place 
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with  us  with  such  dramatic  events  as  the  Invention  of  the  cotton 
gin,  and  for  the  West  with  the  first  transcontinental  railroad. 

THl   CUIS8-»ATI   INVESTIGATION    SHOUU)    NOT    BE    ABANDONED 

There  are  those  in  the  South  who  do  not  share  these  views. 
There  are  Influential  men  in  the  South  who  are  publicly  and  pri- 
vately urging  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  abandon 
the  clast>-r»te  investigation  before  a  single  fact  has  been  educed. 
I  do  not  desire  to  reflect  in  any  way  upon  the  sincerity  or  motives 
of  these  rten.  But  with  their  point  of  view  I  differ  and  differ 
sharply. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  In  discussing  the  points  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Inquiry  that  ex- 
isting rates  on  raw  materials  or  heavy  semifinished  products,  known 
as  commodity  rates,  are  admittedly  favorable  to  the  South;  that 
the  investigation  does  not  directly  concern  these  rates;  that  the 
products  which  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  existing  southern 
shipments,  perhaps  50  percent,  are  the  bulky,  low-valued  products; 
that  In  the  maintenance  of  rates  on  these  products  southern  ship- 
pers have  the  greatest  stake:  and  that  class-rate  traffic  moving  at 
higher  rate  levels  in  the  South  is  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  total  volume  of  traffic  because  there  is  at  present  little  high- 
grade  manufacturing  In  the  South. 

Three  principal  points  have  been  made  in  opposition  to  any  gen- 
eral revision  of  rate  levels  which  might  result  from  the  Investiga- 
tion announced  by  the  ICC. 

First.  11  Is  said  that  any  lowering  of  rates  on  high-grade  manu- 
factured products,  such  as  might  result  from  the  I.  C  C.'s  Investiga- 
tion would  necessarily  resxilt  in  raising  many  of  the  present  low 
rates  on  existing  traffic.  To  state  this  argument  for  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  I.  C.  C  's  Investigation  Is  virtually  to  answer  It.  The 
South  Is  no  longer  content  to  try  to  maintain  itself  on  the  meager 
compensation  of  a  colony,  as  the  mere  producer  and  exporter  of 
raw  materials  and  low-grade  goods.  Nor  is  there  any  tangible 
evidence  that  the  present  level  of  heavy  commodity  rates  will  In 
fact  be  changed,  If  the  rates  on  high-grade  manufactured  articles 
should  be  changed.  In  any  event,  this  much  Is  clear:  Unless  the 
inequalities  in  rates  on  high-grade,  processed  articles  are  removed, 
the  future  economic  status  of  the  South  is  unlikely  to  surpass  Its 
present  status.  We  must  never  forget  that  we  are  concerned  not 
only  with  present  shippers  and  their  rates,  but  about  the  future, 
about  future  business  enterprise,  future  Jobs,  Income;  development 
tomorrow  and  a  decade  hence. 

The  second  argument  against  the  Commission's  investigation  is 
that  any  downward  revision  of  the  present  rates  on  high-grade 
goods  would  adversely  affect  the  railroads.  Again  this  argument 
rests  on  the  fallacy  previously  mentioned — that  a  continuation  of 
fhe  present  state  of  affairs  Is  satisfactory  A  reduction  In  rates  on 
high-grade  goods  would.  If  the  I.  C  C  should  find  such  reduction 
warranted  by  the  facts,  afford  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  in- 
terior regions  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  goods  This  would 
In  turn  create  new  traffic  and  new  revenues  for  the  railroads.  Few 
who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  doubt  that  this  new  revenue 
would  more  than  compensate  for  any  reductions  In  rates  to  make 
this  type  of  enterprise  possible.  In  any  case.  It  Is  not  conceivable 
that  the  I.  C.  C.  would  sanction  or  establish  any  rate  structure 
which  would  fall  to  consider  the  need  of  the  railroads  for  revenue. 

The  third  principal  argument  made  against  the  class-rate  inquiry 
Is  that  U  there  are  rates  on  particular  articles  that  are  inequitable, 
complaint  may  be  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  those  particular  Inequities  corrected  without  a  broad-scale 
Inquiry  Into  all  rates.  Those  who  urge  the  abandonment  of  the 
class-rate  Investigation  point  to  the  so-called  Southern  Governors" 
case  before  the  I.  C.  C.  a«  an  illustration  of  the  virtues  of  this 
ire'hod  This  procedure  Is  hopelessly  slow  and  prohibitive  In 
expense  for  the  needs  of  southern  commerce.  The  Southern  Gov- 
ernors' case  sought  adjustment  on  18  commodities,  and  after  3 
years"  effort  and  the  expenditure  of  $75,000  reductions  were  granted 
on  11  of  these  18.  But  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  commodities 
m  which  the  South's  present  and  future  businessmen  and  wage 
earners  are  interested,  and  even  the  3  years  required  for  the  few 
commodities  In  the  Governors'  case  Is  not  a  fair  test  The  south- 
ern coke  case,  for  example,  consumed  11  years  before  It  was  con- 
cluded. Such  piecemeal,  expensive,  and  protracted  procedures 
greatly  discourage  the  rise  of  smaller  manufacturing  concerns  which 
hold  so  much  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Interior  regions. 

The  newspaper  publishers  of  the  South  represent  a  substantial 
business  enterprise  and  a  vital  factor  In  community  and  regional 
leadership.  Furthermore,  you  have  perhaps  more  contact  with  the 
business  leadership  of  the  South  than  any  other  single  group  of 
men  The  issues  we  have  been  discussing  here  today  are  i>ecultarly 
within  the  province  of  businessmen.  Economic  development  Is  a 
subject  that  Is  constantly  In  the  minds  of  live  and  creative  men 
of  business:  the  businessman's  way  of  thinking,  his  familiarity  with 
the  compelling  force  of  costs  and  competitive  conditions,  his  in- 
sistence In  his  business  on  facts  rather  than  mere  opinions  or 
generalities,  give  him  a  natural  place  of  leadership  In  the  working 
out  of  This  issue.  It  would  be  a  deep  satisfaction  to  those  of  us 
in  the  T  V  A.  who  have  tried  to  contribute  to  the  facts  and 
public  discussion  of  regional  Inequalities  if  members  of  this  group 
and  businessmen  generally  through  the  South  would  more  and  more 
participate  actively  In  clearing  the  road  of  these  barriers  to  the 
fullest  development  of  the  South  and  the  Nation. 
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Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  16  Dr.  J.  F.  Zimmer- 
man, president  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  delivered  a 
very  interesting  address  on  the  subject  American  Foreign 
Relations  Today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Two  great  diflJcultles  confront  us  In  discussing  foreign  relations. 
First,  the  great  secrecy  which  has  always  surrounded  foreign  affairs. 
After  the  last  war  Woodrow  Wilson  wanted  "open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at,"  and  efforts  in  that  direction  were  made  but  without 
great  success.  Diplomacy  Is  still  a  somewhat  secret  process  in  all 
countries — witness  Welles'  visit  to  E^iiope  recently  and.  upon  his 
return,  not  one  word  was  given  either  to  Congress  or  the  public. 
Although  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs  controls  the  very  lives  of  all 
citizens.  It  seems  that  It  remains  a  mystery,  difficult,  and  almost 
Impossible  to  subject  to  any  great  degree  of  democratic  control. 
Money,  trade.  International  finance,  military  affairs,  diplomatic 
negotiations,  are  all  poorly  understood  by  the  rank  and  file,  who 
consequently  leave  them  to  a   few  national   leaders. 

There  Is  also  another  difficulty  In  discussing  foreign  affairs, 
namely,  the  danger  that  emotion  and  prejudice  will  predominate 
over  intelligence  and  reason  Raymond  Fosdlck.  In  1938.  spoke 
of  the  "retreat  from  reason  "  In  foreign  relations.  The  description 
Is  appropriate,  and  the  sad  part  of  It  Is  that  It  was  applicable  in 
1838.  and.  If  secrecy  In  foreign  relations  continues,  still  will  be 
applicable    In    the    year    2038 

Recognlzmg  these  two  difflculties,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  American  foreign  relations  today  Our  country  has  had  a 
long  tradition  of  national  isolation,  broken  occasionally,  it  is  true. 
We  might  say  that  until  1917  conditions  were  favorable  to  a  large 
degree  of  Isolation:  at  any  rate,  that  policy  was  considered  basic  to 
that  time.  The  corollary  of  isolation  was  the  doctrine  of  nonin- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  coupled  with  the  rather 
fixed  notion  of  no  entangling  alliances  with  other  nations,  and 
more  particularly  with  the  Eurojaean  group  Even  our  Monroe 
Doctrine  was,  basically,  a  reciprocal  nonintervention  policy — we 
were  not  to  bother  with  Europe's  system  of  balance  of  power  and 

war.  and  they  were  to  stay  out  of  our  p>ecullar  spheres  of  interest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  foreign  policy  grew  logically  out  of  the 
fundamental  differences  between  Old  World  and  New  World  condi- 
tions. European  powers  have  struggled  for  mastery  for  centuries, 
while  on  this  continent  the  United  States  has  maintained  unchal- 
lenged supremacy.  The  smaller  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have,  at  times,  feared  the  Imperialistic  tendencies  of  Uncle  Sam. 
but  they  have  never  yet  sought  to  unite  and  create  a  balance  of 
power  against  the  United  States 

In  this  fact  lies  the  explanation  of  the  tradition  of  the  Americas 
as  peace-loving  peoples,  while  that  of  Europe  is  regarded  as  a  war- 
like tradition.  It  is  a  matter  of  geographical  and  historical  back- 
ground rather  than  one  of  ethical  and  spiritual  Ideals.  With  no 
vital  problems  of  natural  frontiers,  of  ethnic  minorities,  of  lost 
provinces,  or  of  population  pressures,  our  continent  until  recently 
has  very  easily  pursued  a  peaceful  path.  Confronted  by  all  of  these 
dangers  all  of  the  time.  Europe  has  pursued  Its  course  of  Interna- 
tional struggle  and  war. 

Hence  out  of  historic  and  geographic  conditions  arose  our  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  outlined  by  authorities  somewhat  as  follows:  Politi- 
cal Isolation,  nonintervention,  neutrality,  the  Monroe  Etoctrine,  the 
open  door,  and  arbitration.  Thi.s  diplomacy  attained  its  highest 
world  achievements,  perhaps,  in  the  field  of  neutrality,  and  in  the 
Hague  Conventions  of  1899  and  1907  which  provided  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  International  disputes  by  mediation,  by  International 
commissions  of  Inquiry,  and  through  the  establishment  of  the  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

The  first  great  step  toward  Involvement  In  world  affairs  outside 
this  continent  began,  strangely  enough.  In  the  acquiring  of  the 
Philippines.  Our  desire  to  help  Cuba  was  not  accompanied  by 
careful  thought  of  the  final  outcome,  and  we  suddenly  found 
that  with  the  Philippines  in  our  possession  we  had  to  take  Joint 
action  with  the  powers  of  Europe  In  dealing  with  affairs  of  the 
Paclflc  and  the  Far  East,  though  we  still  did  not  wish  to  take 
Joint  action  on  matters  related  directly  to  Europe.     Then  imder 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  wr  participated  In  1906  in  the  Algeclras  con- 
ference, which  was  not  of  great  International  Import  since  it  only 
sought  to  settle  the  clainis  of  Germany  and  France  in  Morocco. 
In  the  end.  however,  the  settlement  reached,  favorable  as  it  was 
to  France,  affected  directly  the  balance  of  power  m  Europe. 

Of  course,  our  greatest  departure  from  the  policy  of  is<ilatlon 
and  nonintervention  was  our  participation  in  the  World  War  of 
1917,  following  the  traditional  counsel  of  Wilson  in  1914;  "Tj 
remain  neutral  not  only  In  act  but  also  in  thought  "  Ven,-  grad- 
ually, under  Idealistic  impulses  bordering  on  religious  fervor,  we 
entered  uncondiilonally  Into  that  struggle  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  "  with  all  of  our  available  resources,  fmanc.al 
and  mllitarj-  Losing  sight  of  more  practical  diplomacy  In  our 
high  Idealism,  we  did  not  require  from  our  Allies  before  we  entered 

that  war  any  pledge  that  a  victorious  peace  would  result  In  the 
embodiment  of  those  hlph  principles  for  which  we  foujiht  In  the 
European  order  which  was  to  foUow.  We  may  still  argue  aca- 
demically as  to  the  wisdom  of  going  Into  that  war.  but  our  colassal 
blunder  in  not  atUchlng  vital  conditions  to  our  entrance  Is,  I 
consider,  undcbatablc  If  we  ever  enter  again  Into  another  Euro- 
pean war.  we  should  at  least  In  advance  of  going  in  demand  such 
agreements  as  to  peace  urms  as  will,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid 
the  mistakes  and  disappointments  of  1919  and  succeeding  years. 

As  one  views  the  situation  since  1919.  our  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion of  isolation  or  participation  In  E^iropean  and  world  affairs  is 
not  easily  explained  In  general,  the  reaction  following  the  World 
War  was  In  the  direction  of  withdrawal  from  participation  in  Euro- 
pean political  affairs  I  regard  It  as  unnecessary  before  thi.s  group 
to  review  the  various  phases  of  our  participation  In  Europe's  eco- 
nomic affairs  More  recently,  in  the  face  of  threatened  war  in 
Europe  we  tried  to  adopt  a  more  safe  and  cautious  policy  of  neu- 
trality In  the  hope  of  staying  out  of  the  war. 

We  seemed  to  want  to  po  back  to  the  more  normal  and  historical 
policy  of  staying  out  of  the  world  affairs  by  modifying  and  correct- 
ing manv  phases  of  our  policy  adopted  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Tills  trend  has  been  especially  notable  since 
1930.  For  example,  we  have  definitely  abandoned  the  former  im- 
perialism In  Latin  America  and  substituted  the  good-neighbor 
policy.  We  have  also  moved  toward  withdrawal  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  far  eastern  obligations  which  these  Islands  place 
upon  us  Plnallv.  we  .nought  to  remove  some  of  the  economic  causes 
of  unf  riendlint  88  between  nations  by  means  of  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  with  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand  the  trend  toward  greater  participation  In 
Europjean  affairs  must  not  be  overlooked.  First  of  all  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  as  the  present  European  struggle  ap- 
proached we  witnessed,  and  as  the  war  proceeds  we  are  witnessing, 
the  unprecedented  verbal  commitment  of  our  President  and  the 
State  Department  to  the  Interests  of  one  group  of  E^iropean  liel- 
ll^erents  Contrast  this  position  with  the  words  of  Wilson  in  1914 
to  the  effect  that  we  must  even  be  neutral  in  thought,  and  we  see 

at  once  the  vital  trend  toward  mvolvement  in  European  affairs 
insofar  as  President  R.>3sevelt  and  the  State  Department  are  con- 
cerned— In  1914  neutrality  in  act  and  thought.  In  1939  40,  legal 
neutrality  which  admittedly  assists  Britain  and  France,  and  verbal 

neutrality  not  at  all 

President  Roosevelt  as  early  as  1938  spoke  publicly  of  the  de- 
sirability of  qviarantinlng  certain  powers,  and  more  recently  apaln 
In  public  utterances  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  his  hopes  for  the 
success  of  one  belligerent  over  the  other.  From  the  former 
tradition  of  neutrality.  Isolation,  and  nonintervention,  we  would 
seem  to  be  rapidly  approaching  Its  complete  contradiction,  namely. 
one  of  direct  participation  and  partial,  if  not  total.  Interven- 
tion In  the  war  In  Europe.  This  at  least  as  far  as  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  are  concerned,  and  there  are  Indica- 
tions that  point  to  Its  approval  by  public  opinion,  if  not  as 
yet  by  the  Congress 

It  should  p>crhaps  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  desire  to 
play  an  important  role  in  European  affairs  has  not  always  been 
foreign  to  our  Government,  and  especially  to  some  of  our  Presi- 
dents Jefferson,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  up  arms  against  the 
Barbary  Statfs  He  determined  while  President  to  cease  paying 
tribute  to  the  pirates  in  that  area,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
European  powers  to  Join  him  In  dealing  unitedly  with  the 
plmtes.  sent  a  squadron  of  frigates  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
succeeded  In  bringing  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  to  terms.  Ttils  may  be 
regarded  as  an  historical  forerunner  of  Wilson's  armed  interven- 
tion in  Europe  In  1917.  From  time  to  time  during  our  history 
also  It  appears  quite  obvious  that  some  of  our  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State  have  moved  close  to  the  border  line  of  inter- 
vention through  the  desire  to  have  their  names  connected  with 
some  great  master  stroke  In  world  diplomacy.  Moved  by  visions 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  United  States  as  a  great  world  power  with 
superior  moral  virtue,  some  have  been  prone  to  give  gratuitous 
advice  at  times  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  At  times  also 
these  idealistic,  and  yet  somewhat  Inaperlalistlc.  outbursts  have 
been  unaccompanied  by  careful  consideration  of  America's  long- 
time interests,  and  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  most  strategic  factors 
affecting  America's  relation  to  world  affairs. 

In  the  present  instance  one  does  not  question  the  sincere  con- 
victions of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull.  As  in  1917. 
a  real  wrong  Is  being  done  In  Etirope.  and  they  are  morally 
Indignant  against  that  wrong.  Our  country  began  with  simUar 
indignation  In  1917,  and  a  little  later,  to  save  the  small  nations 
and  democracy,  we  went  to  war.  And  In  that  war  for  high 
Ideals  we  shared  In  the  use  of  conscription,  poison  gas.  blockades 


which  starved  millions,  and  in  a  treaty  vengeful,  selfish,  and 
cruel.  All  this  to  help  small  nations  and  save  the  world  for 
democracy.  But  when  all  was  over,  the  world  was  less  safe  for 
democracy  than  It  had  been  for  generations,  and  the  small  nations 
are  not  now  in  a  very  enviable  position. 

I  believe  it  was  In  large  part  the  high  hope  of  some  form  of 
collective  security  through  the  League  of  Nations  which  would 
guarantee  peace  to  Elurope  and  mankind  which  led  Wilson  to 
decide  in  favor  of  war.  Certainly  no  low  motive  would  have 
imjjelled  that  great  man  to  send  American  youth  to  the  then 
Western   Front. 

It  would  appear  that  public  opinion  In  our  country  is  now 
about  100  percent  opposed  to  Hitlers  methods  of  blitzkrieg, 
oppression  and  cruelty,  combined  with  Machiavellian  diplomacy. 

in  Ills  war  on  tmall  nations,  and  the  soundness  of  this  opinion 
cannot  be  questioned  From  every  moral  consideration  our  sym- 
p>athles  arc.  and  should  be,  with  the  small  countries  of  EXirope 
and  with  their  defenders,  the  British  and  French  Allies. 

It  may  Indeed  be  that  since  the  first  World  War,  our  fate  as 
a  nation  has  t)ecn  Inextricably  linked  with  that  of  the  democra- 
cies of  Western  Europe,  and  that  after  almost  a  century  and  •■ 
half  of  struggle  to  live  apart  from  the  European  system,  we  find 
it  necessary  now  to  be  united  again  with  those  European  bonds 
which  we.  after  great  struggle,  severed  in  1776  and  the  years 
immediately  following. 

If  this  does  become  America's  future  policy  In  foreign  affairs, 
then  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  scarcely  look  forward  to  a  future 
in  which  we  can  escape  Europe's  gigantic  struggles  for  power,  or 
expect  to  keep  the  American  continent  free  from  future  involve- 
ment In  those  struggles.  Furthermore.  It  would  appear  that  such 
a  course  will  Jeopardize  any  opportunity  we  might  have  following 
this  war  to  exert  our  influence  in  Europe  for  the  future  collective 
securitv  and  peace  of  all  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  our  country 
may  rightly  decide  that  to  help  defeat  Germany  now  Is  a  greater 
service  to  mankind  and  of  greater  value  and  Interest  to  us  than 
anvthlng  else  which  the  future  may  hold  In  store  for  us. 

Unable  as  I  am  to  chart  the  course  of  our  Immediate  future,  I 
do  wish  to  make  here  one  observation  as  to  our  past.  It  seems 
tragic  indeed  that  America  decided  after  the  last  war  that  she 
could  not  help  In  the  proposed  plans  for  cooperative  and  con- 
structive world  peace 

I  am  troubled  also  when  I  consider  that  our  country,  which 
was  largtly  responsible  for  the  Court  at  The  Hague,  would  not 
even  become  a  member  of  the  World  Court  at  Geneva  following 
the  last  World  War 

Are  we  to  hope  that  a  brighter  future  will  result  from  this  war 
of  "law  against  anarchy."  of  "democracies  against  dictatorships." 
than  followed  the  other  war  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracv"? 

Chamberlain,  who  stated  the  war  aim  for  the  Allies,  said  that  it 
was  to  defeat  Hitlerlsm.  "that  aggressive,  bullying  mentality  which 
seeks  continually  to  dominate  other  peoples  by  force,  which  finds 
a  brutal  satl.sfactlon  In  the  persecution  and  torture  of  Inoffensive 
citizens  and  In  the  name  of  the  Interests  of  the  state  juptlfles 
repudiation  of  Its  own  pledged  word"  He  alf^o  thus  defined  the 
peace  aim,  "A  new  Europe — not  In  the  sense  of  redrawing  the  map 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  victors,  but  a  Europe  In  which  the 
nation?  will  approach  their  dUflcultles  with  good  will  and  mutual 
tolerance."  He  referred  also  to  his  desire  to  make  the  necessary 
boundary  adjustments  in  a  conference  between  equals.  The  trou- 
ble is.  however,  that  after  the  war  there  will  not  likely  be  equality 
between  victor  and  vanquished,  and  more  than  likely  there  will 
exist  neither  good  will  nor  mutual  tolerance. 

Hitler's  peace  terms  for  Europe  as  a  whole  contain  the  expressed 
wish  "That  the  leading  nations  of  this  continent  one  day  come 
together  to  draw  up  a  statute  that  will  insure  them  all  a  sen.se  of 
security"  But  we  fear  that  after  the  war  what  would  bring  a 
sense  of  security  to  one  side  would  not  seem  like  security  to  the 
other 

As  I've  said  before,  if  we  could  remain  at  peace  we  might  be  able 
to  do  something  looking  toward  the  future  peace  and  stability  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world,  and  if  we  should  decide  to  go  to  war.  the 
greatest  possible  thought  surely  should  be  given  to  those  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  we  would  expect  p>eace  to  be  based 
and  those  principles  formulated  into  a  definite  prewar  agreement 
with  our  allies. 

It  goes  without  saying  also  that  before  going  Into  this  war  our 
leaders  should  consider  most  carefully  our  present  state  of  military 
preparations  In  the  light  of  all  recent  developments  In  wholesale 
mechanized  warfare  on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  air.  calculating  in 
every  detail  the  possible  contribution  we  can  make  to  such  a 
gigantic  enterprise,  and  they  should  consider  also  most  carefully 
the  future  of  defense  plans  for  our  country  and  for  this  continent. 
These  problems  which  relate  to  the  vital  strategy  of  war  and 
preparations  for  future  defense  are  of  such  a  technical  nature  that 
I  can  only  raise  them  as  questions  without  offering  suggcstioxxs  as 
to  their  possible  answers. 

Frankly.  I  face  this  difficulty  that  while  I  am  Inclined  to  believe 
that  the  days  of  Isolation  and  nonintervention  have  passed,  or  are 
rapidly  passing  for  our  country,  nevertheless  I  have  not  as  yet 
brought  myself  to  the  conviction  that  this  Is  the  time  for  inter- 
national intervention  on  the  scale  that  may  be  found  necessary  if 
we  enter  the  war.  It  Is  quite  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  my 
difficulty  arises  out  of  lack  of  Information.  I  am  not  aided  In  my 
thinking  by  promises  that  our  boys  need  not  go.  that  our  resources 
Will  supply  all  the  needs  of  otir  Allies,  because  I  know  that  this 
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■tatem^nt  does  not  square  with  the  history  of  the  years  from 
1914-17.  Would  that  all  the  people  of  oiir  country  knew  that 
history  It  Is  difficult  also  for  me  to  construe  as  sound  Information 
the  slogans  such  as  A  world  half  slave  and  half  free,"  'Qiiarantine 
the  aggressor."  Law  and  anarchy."  "CXir  frontiers  are  on  the 
Rhino."  etc  .  or  the  highly  dubious  though  sensational  prophecy 
that  every  inch  of  earth  and  every  human  being  on  the  earth  are 
In  danger  of  being  controlled  by  one  leader  of  one  nation  of  the 
earth.  Such  prophecies  are  surely  not  intended  for  citizens 
possess.ng  mature  minds 

It  may  well  be.  however,  that  our  leaders  have  decided  that  these 
are  the  only  available  methods  of  inducing  our  people  to  do  what 
they  feel  we  must  soon  do  On  such  a  basis  such  methods  may 
be  Justified,  and  yet  more  frankness  and  more  information  would 
seem  to  be  the  better  way  to  instruct  our  citizens  as  to  their  duty. 

In  spite  of  our  almost  unanimous  sentiment  against  Hitler  and 
of  our  genuine  sympathy  for  the  Allies,  I  question  whether  the 
majority  of  our  people  are  yet  in  favor  of  going  to  war  Neverthe- 
less, with  our  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  diplomacy  of  our 
Government  and  the  strong  language  coming  from  our  leaders 
almost  every  day.  locking  in  the  direction  of  war.  emotion,  and 
prejudice.  I  fear.  wiU  not  be  long  in  making  difficult  any  further 
inulligent  and  reasonable  consideration  of  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  and  by  way  of  simimary,  I  suggest: 

( 1 )  That  traditional  isolation  is  no  longer  sound  as  a  permanent 
policy; 

(2)  That  for  20  years  now  American  participation  In  all  steps 
looking  tow^ard  collective  s-^curlty  and  peace  would  have  been  good 
policy  and  will  be  gocd  policy  after  this  war; 

(3)  That  peace  at  any  price  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  a 
tenet  of  soxind  American  diplomacy: 

(4)  That  unwise  and  untimely  military  intervention  is  danger- 
ous, very  dangerous  in  this  highly  militarized  world; 

(5)  That  before  entering  into  war  we  give  most  careful  thought 
to  and  plans  for  our  future  defense,  deciding  in  advance  just  what 
we  are  going  to  defend.  We  need  to  knew  if  we  must  defend  conti- 
nental United  States,  or  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  300  or  600 
miles  into  the  oceans  around  this  hemisphere,  or  the  British  Isles 
and  JVance.  or  the  far-flung  empires  of  these  two  countries,  or 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  or  the  entire  Far  East.  Our  prepara- 
tion for  defense  should  be  determined  by  what  we  plan  to  defend; 

(6)  That  before  entering  into  war  we  cbtaln  more  assvirance  than 
we  now  have  that  we  are  well  prepared  with  bombproof  ships,  with 
adequate  air  force,  with  enough  antiaircraft  guns,  with  an  adequate 
army  adequately  equipped,  and  finally  with  thorough  coordination 
of  ail  branches  of  our  service; 

(7)  That  before  we  enter  into  war  we  formulate  definitely  cur 
peace  aims,  that  these  be  incorporated  Into  a  signed  agreement 
With  our  allies  and  made  known  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Before  we  forego  our  present  neutrality  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  the  present  European  conflict,  we  should  as  a  nation  carefully 
define  our  reasons  for  entering  the  war.  This  should  be  done  in  no 
sentimental  fashion  but  in  a  coldly  realistic  manner.  No  war  should 
be  entered  lightly,  but  only  for  the  gravest  and  most  compelling 
reasons. 

Our  decision  to  go  In  or  stay  out  of  the  war  should  be  based  solely 
on  considerations  of  national  interest.  The  last  World  War  cost 
our  own  Nation  »200.000.000.000,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  we  are 
not  through  paying  for  it  yet. 

What  alternative  use  could  we  have  made,  for  Instance,  of  the 
money  that  4  years  of  war  cost  this  world?  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  has  made  an  inventory  of  what  we  could  do  for  mankind  if 
we  had  that  money  today.  We  could  buy  5-acre  plots  of  land  at 
$100  an  acre,  build  homes  upon  the  land  costing  $2,500.  furnish 
them  for  $1,000.  and  give  such  a  home  scot-free  to  every  family 
resident — In  1935— in  Russia.  Italy,  Prance.  Belgium,  Germany, 
Scotland,  Ireland.  Wales,  England.  Australia,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  Every  city  of  approximately  20.000  people  in  those 
countries  could  have  a  $2,000,000  hospital,  a  $3,000,000  library,  and 
a  $10,000,000  university.  With  part  of  the  balance  Invested  at 
5  percent,  we  could  pay  salaries  of  a  thousand  dollars  apiece  to 
125  000  teachers  and  125.000  nurses,  and  then  we  would  have  enough 
money  left  to  buy  up  every  penny's  worth  of  property  in  Belgium  and 
in  Germany.  Thnk  of  the  social  benefits  the  world  has  sacrificed 
to  pursue  a  war  which  brought  us  all  only  a  depression  and  mere 
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To  enter  this  war  and  see  it  through  would  probably  cost  us 
more  than  the  last  one.  The  toll  in  human  lives  would  be  in- 
finitely greater,  in  all  probability,  due  to  the  increase  in  effectiveness 
of  modern  armaments.  The  social  and  political  consequences  might 
result  In  the  destruction  of  the  traditional  American  way  of  life  and 
the  substitution  of  a  native  Fascism  with  all  that  would  mean. 

These  considerations,  which  I  am  only  briefly  noting,  make  it 
Incumbent  on  each  of  us  to  keep  our  head,  to  think  soberly  of 
the  stakes  Involved,  and  to  keep  our  hearts  under  control  of 
cur  heads.  However  unfortunate  a  German  victory  might  prove  to 
England  and  Prance,  and  however  much  our  sympathy  goes  out  to 
them  our  first  duty  Is  to  ourselves.  By  keeping  democracy  alive 
and  strong  here  in  America,  we  will  undoubtedly  serve  not  only 
ourselves  tut  the  future  of  the  world  best. 

We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  war  age.  in  all  the  turmoil  of 
its  chaotic  and  destructive  forces.  America  has  been  built  by  brave 
men.  but  also  by  men  who  had  great  vision.  We  should  not  become 
so  engrossed,  as  children  of  this  war  age.  as  not  to  try  to  envision 
world  conditions  as  they  will  be  in  the  future.  After  this  madden- 
ing time  of  war  and  bloodshed,  there  mtist  be  leaders  of  nations 


who  can  see  the  needs  of  a  world  which  will,  even  though  w^ary 
and  wasted,  still  want  truth  and  Justice  and  love  and  peace. 
I  hope  America  will  produce  such  far-vtslnned  leaders.  We  may 
be  facing  unprecedented  provocations,  the  easy  road  may  be  to  war. 
but  in  the  long  view  of  American  diplomacy  and  America's  obliga- 
tion to  Itself  and  to  the  world,  war  might  prove  not  to  be  the  best 
road. 

Development  of  Trade  and   Commercial 
Relationships  With  Brazil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  W.\SHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  31  aegislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) ,  1940 


EDITORIALS    FROM    VARIOUS     SOURCES 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  few 
pertinent  editorials  dealing  with  the  development  of  trade 
and  commercial  relationships  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Brazil. 

The  most  imporUnt  step  taken  in  recent  years  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Brazil  is  that  embraced  in  a  plan 
of  two-way  publicity  outlined  by  Hon.  Edward  C.  Johnston, 
vice  president  of  the  well-known  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

Returning  from  a  trip  to  South  America.  Mr.  Johnston 
wrote  an  editorial  article  for  the  Boletin  Linctiplco.  issued 
for  South  America  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  The 
article,  reproduced  herewith,  excited  comment  from  aU  parts 
of  the  country.  Newspapiers  in  the  United  States  encour- 
aged the  viewpoint  of  Mr.  Johnston,  and  pledged  support. 
Brazilian  newspapers  followed  suit,  and  today  the  plan  seems 
headed  for  fruition,  and  no  doubt  will  contribute  in  an 
Important  way  to  the  promotion  of  a  better  understanding 
between  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  and  also  promote  the 
dissemination  of  constructive  news  about  the  United  States 
in  Brazil  and  about  Brazil  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)   Journal] 

ETES   TO   THE   SOtJTHWARD 

With  Brurope  at  war.  Uncle  Sams  face  has  been  turned  to  the 
South  instead  of  the  East. 

That  Is  to  say.  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  tieen 
thinking  more  and  more  in  terms  of  South  America  and  less  in 
terms  of  Europe. 

Consequently,  new  impetus  has  been  added  to  Improving  pan- 
American  relations,  and  on  this  side  of  the  Gulf  we  have  been 
realizing  Just  how  close  are  the  interests  of  the  North  and  South 
American  peoples. 

But  Just  how  much  do  we  know,  even  now,  of  South  American 
affairs?  Do  we  really  understand  their  culture,  their  economics, 
their  politics,  their  Industry?  Is  the  good  neighbor  idea,  at  the 
present  time,  much  more  than  a  friendly  Impulse,  a  sincere  hope? 
It  may  be  suspected  that  it  is  not.  and  that  It  is  to  the  task  cf 
making  the  good  neighbor  policy  a  practical,  realistic  instrument  of 
mutual  welfare  that  we  arc  under  a  real  obligation  to  dedicate 
ourselves. 

In  the  current  Issue  of  Boletim  Llnotlplco,  the  Portuguese  edi- 
tion of  the  Linotype  News.  Edward  C  Johnston,  vice  president  of 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  really  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  "good 
neighbor"  impulse  and  points  the  way  to  a  practical  implementa- 
tion of  the  pan  American  ideal. 

After  noting  the  fact  that  the  press  of  the  United  States  Is  rapidly 
becoming  conscious  of  a  marked  increase  In  things  Latin  American, 
and  especially  Brazilian.  Mr.  Johnston  says: 

"There  is  a  fair  flow  of  spot  news  by  cable  and  radio  in  both 
directions — north  and  south.  But  this  much  is  certain:  In  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers  and  yours  there  is  a  dearth — almost  a 
total  absence — of  authentic,  background  feature  articles,  appro- 
priately Illustrated,  which  constructively  Interpret  to  the  readers 
the  fundamental  Institutions,  cultural  and  material,  of  our  re- 
spective countries.  Along  this  line  the  surface  has  scarcely  been 
scratched.     But  a  two-way  channel  is  needed. 

"Recently,  representative  Brazilian  and  North  American  pub- 
lishers with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject  expressed  a  keen 
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desire  to  collaborate  In  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  factual,  authentic 
background  feature  material.  Such  an  exchange  as  proposed  would 
make  this  material  available  on  a  mutual  and  nonprofit  basis  to 
the  publisher  groups  In  our  reepectlve  countries. 

"Wotilrt  not  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  a  reciprocal  program 
contribute  most  effectively  to  that  cultural  exchange  and  to  the 
development  of  that  mutual  understanding  which  Is  so  necessary 
between  good  neighbors?" 

Mr.  Johnston's  Idea  Is  obviously  sound.  Cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  great  South  American  republics  must  be 
bas:?d  on  deep  mutual  understanding  of  each  other's  culture,  eco- 
nomics, politics,  problems  and  methods  in  every  field.  And  genuine 
understanding  can  be  based  only  on  accurate  and  complete  in- 
formation An  exchange  of  such  Information  would  be  not  only 
beneficial  but  is  also  absolutely  essential. 

[Editorial  by  Edward  C.  Johnston  In  Boletin  Llnotlplco] 

The  press  in  the  United  States  Is  rapidly  growing  conscious  of 
a  marked  Increase  of  readt-r  interest  in  all  things  Latin  American. 
Moreover,  this  reader  Interest  In  Latin  America  flows  from  a  nat- 
ural and  proper  desire  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  their  neighbors  to  the  south. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  while  In  Central  and  South  America 
recently  to  mwt  and  renew  personal  friendships  with  many  of 
your  representative  publishers.  And  without  exception  they  told 
me  of  the  great  interest  on  the  part  of  their  readers  in  things 
North  American.  Apparently  the  same  urge  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  their  neighbor  to  the  north  Is  held  in  common. 
Clearly,  I  think,  publishers  must  now  recognize  their  responsibility 
to  furnish  these  Interested  readers  the  information  they  seek. 

TTiere  is  the  familiar  anecdote  about  Charles  Lamb,  who  said, 
"I  dislike  that  man."  "But."  came  the  reply,  "you  do  not  know 
him."  and  Lamb  answered,  "Of  course  I  don't  know  him.  If  I 
did.  I  could  not  dislike  him." 

Someone  has  said.  "We  arc  apt  to  suspect  those  we  do  not 
know." 

Publishers  In  the  United  States  generally  agree  with  their  col- 
leagues In  Latin  American  countries  that  there  should  be  a 
mutual  effort  to  disseminate  knowledge  of  each  other's  civilization. 
We  need  to  shire  each  other's  knowledge  of  our  history,  our  cul- 
tures, our  fundamental  institutions,  our  significant  and  historic 
personalities. 

As  I  flew  down  the  east  coast  of  South  America  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  up  the  west  coast  to  Mexico  City  In  the  airplanes  of  that  great 
developer  of  better  relations  "Panalr,"  the  speed  achieved  in  travel 
shocked  me.  It  forced  the  realization  of  how  much  smaller  the 
world  now  seems.  Literally  the  world  has  shrunk  Ideas  which 
peoples  of  one  country  have  held  about  peoples  of  another  country, 
however  distant,  must  now  be  adjusted  at  a  much  faster  tempo,  not 
leisurely  and  over  decades.  Never  before  has  mass  thinking  altered 
so  quickly,  reacted  with  such  speed  to  cxirrent  events  and  stimuli 

Admittedly,  radio  is  an  effective  medium  for  quick  dissemination 
ol  "spot  news  "  bulletins  and  for  various  kinds  of  entertainment, 
but  the  printed  word  is  stUl  the  best  medium  for  appeal  to  man's 
reasonlnp  powers  and  in  forming  his  convictions. 

Increnslngly.  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  schools  and  universities  In  the 
United  States  are  making  available  courses  of  study  in  the  Spanish 
language  and  literature  Our  own  national  heritage  from  Hispanic 
culture  is  realized  and  greatly  appreciated. 

This  enthusiasm  for  educating  ourselves  more  about  the  other 
Americas  Is  not  solely  to  achieve  the  satisfaction  of  greater  knowl- 
edge. It  flows  from  the  urge  of  the  individual  citizen  to  contribute 
as  best  he  can  to  making  a  better  world  through  a  progressive 
realization  cf  the  ideals  that  good  neighbors  among  nations  must 
have  in  common 

There  Is  a  fair  flow  of  "spot  news"  by  cable  and  radio  In  both 
directions — north  and  south.  But  this  much  is  certain:  In  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers — and.  If  I  may  say  so.  also  in  yours— 
there  is  a  dearth — almost  a  total  absence  of  authentic  background 
feature  articles,  appropriately  Illustrated,  which  constructively  in- 
terpret to  our  readers  and  to  yours  the  fundamental  Institutions, 
cultural  and  material,  of  our  respective  countries.  Along  this  line 
the  surface  has  scarcely  been  scratched. 
But  a  two-way  channel  is  needed. 

Recently  repre«?ntatlve  Latin  American  and  North  American  pub- 
lishers with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject  expressed  a  keen 
desire  to  collaborate  In  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  factual,  authentic 
background  feature  material.  Such  an  exchange  as  proposed  would 
make  this  material  available  on  a  mutual  and  nonprofit  basis  to 
the  publisher  groups  in  our  respective  countries. 

Would  not  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  a  reciprocal  program 
contribute  most  effectively  to  that  cultural  exchange  and  to  the 
development  of  that  mutual  understanding  which  is  so  necessary 
between  good  neighbors?  I  believe  you  will  agree  it  would  do  so. 
Publisher  groups  are  now  carefully  examining  this  proposal.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  will  be  most  welcome. 

Edward  C.  Johnston, 
I  Vice  President,  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

rOB  A  BETTER  UNDEHSTANDINO  BCTWKKN  BSAZIL  AND  THE  UNITED  STATIS — 
THE    WORK    OF    EDWARD    C.    JOHNSTON    AND    rTS    REPERCUSSIONS 

1  Translation  from  the  Portuguese  of  an  editorial  article  published 
by   A   Gazeta.   Sao  Paulo,   Brazil.  March    18.   1940 1 
Intelligent  and  beneficial  is  the  program  which  Edward  C.  Johns- 
ton, vice  president  of  Western  Newspaper  Union  and  one  of  the 


most  actively  Interested  North  American  newspapermen.  Is  sponsor- 
ing in  favor  of  a  better  understanding  between  his  and  oiu-  country. 

Good  friendship  and  good  neighborllness  can  surely  never  become 
tangible  realities  so  long  as  our  peoples  continue  to  Ignore  each 
other  and  the  work  of  their  necessary  approximation  Is  limited  to 
only  one  of  Its  aspects — commercial  Intercourse:  that  Is  to  say.  so 
long  as  the  ties  of  commercial  Interest  are  not  supplemented  by 
mutual  understanding  and  comprehension  and  culturaUy  we  con- 
tinue to  live  so  far  apart  from  each  other  as  if  we  were  not  living 
on  the  same  continent  and  were  not  coexisting  in  the  same  his- 
torical epoch. 

Having  visited  our  country  frequently.  Edward  C.  Johnston  U 
well  acquainted  with  us.  Recently,  since  he  reached  again  the 
North  American  soli,  he  has  not  lost  an  opportunity  to  show  to  us 
that  spontaneous  and  sincere  sympathy,  having  become,  as  It  were, 
the  "friend  No.  1  of  Brazil  in  the  United  States."  so  much  has  he 
done  to  make  us  known  among  his  countrymen  and  so  disinterest- 
edly has  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pan  American  crusade  hlB 
influence  in  the  political  and  Journalistic  circles  of  his  coxintry. 

Even  recently  Mr.  Johnston  published  in  the  Portuguese  edition 
of  the  Boletim  Llnotlplco  an  Illuminating  article  on  this  important 
subject,  which  was  reproduced  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
United  States  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Lewis  Schwixlenbach. 
of  Washington  State.  Among  many  favorable  editorial  comments 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  a  very 
popular  and  Important  publication  of  Florida  and  southern  Georgia, 
commented  editorially  on  it  at  length  In  his  article  Johnston 
brings  the  matter  to  a  focus  with  rare  success.  He  views  It  from 
a  new  angle  in  which  Idealism  does  not  exclude  but  explains  the 
aim.  and  the  path  to  follow  is  traced  with  precision  and  clarity. 
The  author  is  not  satisfied  with  speeches,  official  declarations  of 
cooperation,  or  with  mere  tourist  excursions.  In  his  opinion,  the 
results  will  not  be  wholly  .satisfactory  unless  and  until  we  learn 
to  know  each  other  better  In  greater  knowledge  and  realization  of 
our  culture,  our  progress,  our  customs,  our  fundamental  institu- 
tions, our  way  of  life,  and  of  significant  characteristics  of  our 
existence  "It  is  with  great  pleasure."  says  he,  "that  I  observe  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  offer  Increasingly  more 
courses  in  the  Portuguese  language  and  In  Lusltano-Brazllian  litera- 
ture. We  in  the  United  States  recognize  the  values  of  that  part 
of  our  national  inheritance  derived  from  the  cultures  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  This  enthusiasm  of  ours  to  learn  more  about  things 
Brazilian  and  of  the  other  countries  of  the  Americas  Is  not  solely 
Inspired  by  a  desire  to  widen  our  knowledge.  It  Is  rather  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  all  of  us  to  better  relations  In  this  hemisphere  by 
a  realization  of  the  common  Ideals  of  truly  good  neighbors.  There 
Is  now  a  fair  exchanee  of  spot-news  Items  by  telegraph  and  radio, 
but  there  is  an  obvious  lack  of  articles  with  authentic  background 
and  propf>r  illustrations  in  the  columns  of  our  respective  newspapers 
which  would  explain  to  the  readers  In  a  constructive  manner  the 
basic  institutions  of  our  two  countries.  In  this  direction  the  sur- 
face Is  scarcely  scratched. 

As  Is  seen,  the  writer  attributes  to  the  press  the  most  Important 
and  the  greatest  role  in  the  work  of  bringing  the  peoples  of  our  two 
countries  together,  suggesting  a  systematic  exchange  of  background 
feature  material  between  the  Brazilian  and  North  American  editora 
"Would  not  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  a  program,"  asks  he, 
"contribute  greatly  to  that  cultural  exchange  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  mutual  comprehension  so  Indispensable  between  good 
neighbors?  "     And  he  answers,  "I  think  that  it  would." 

We  also  think  that  it  would;  and  on  that  point  we  are  In  full 
agreement  with  the  ideas  of  our  colleague  and  with  that  of  the 
editorial  commentator  of  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  being  positive, 
as  is  the  latter,  that  "genuine  undersUnding  can  be  based  only  on 
accurate  and  complete  information,"  and  also  that  in  this  case 
such  background  information  is  not  alone  beneficial  but  "absolutely 
essential."  For  that  reason,  the  program  of  Edward  C.  Johnston 
should  meet  among  us  the  widest  echo  and  deserve  the  highest 
support. 

Among  the  many  who  have  visited  us — politicians.  JoumalUts. 
businessmen — he  was  the  first  one  to  view  the  matter  thus  from  its 
Inception,  and  also  the  first  one  to  look  at  It  through  a  superlor 
prism  and  to  place  It  on  a  higher  plane,  without  thereby  committing 
the  error  of  dissociating  It  from  its  other  aspects. 


braziuan  virws  on  American  rrwDERSTANDiNG 

(Translated  from  O  Observador-Economlco  e  Flnancelro,  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  Brazil] 

The  North  American  commercial  missions  which  have  visited  us 
recently  have  aroused  interest  In  Brazil  and  throughout  the  United 
SUtes,  where  the  necessity  for  greater  approaches  with  our  country 
In  the  economic  field  is  making  Itself  felt  from  day  to  day,  which 
movement  is  gaining  new  and  valuable  adherents.  The  situation 
created  for  the  international  conmierce  by  the  present  European 
conflict  Is  certainly  contributing  to  the  formation  of  that  state  of 
mind,  which  can  only  result  In  our  mutual  benefit  provided  we 
know  how  to  profit  thereby.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  for  Instance,  there 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  articles  which  we  are  already  producing.  If  we 
would  organize  our  forces  efficiently,  we  could  produce  and  sell  our 
exportable  output  to  our  Yankee  friends  under  mutually  advan- 
tageous conditions.  Rubber,  manganese,  fibers,  and  vegeUble  oil* 
figure  in  the  first  place  on  the  list  of  possible  increased  sales,  and 
alone  in  these  items  we  shall  have  an  Immense  field  of  action. 

However,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  commercial  inter- 
change Is  only  one  of  the  aspecU  of  that  work  of  approach,  which  Is 
Incomplete,  inefficient,  and  to  a  certain  extent  counteractive  If  at 
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the  same  time  care  Is  not  being  taken  to  seize  this  occasion  for 
strengthening  the  tics  of  mutual  understanding  between  our  two 
great  continental  nations,  a  task  In  which  cultural  comprehension 
la  vital  On  the  contrary,  so  much  depends  on  contingencies,  on 
mere  circumstances,  thus  resting  on  highly  fragile  bases  to  resist 
unforeseen  vicissitudes.  Nobody  understands  better  the  problem  In 
Its  entirety  than  the  vice  president  of  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
an  organization  which  serves  with  feature  material  approximately 
13.000  North  American  newspapers.  It  has  thus  the  possibility  of 
sounding  the  national  public  opinion  and  to  know  by  actual  and 
direct  contact  the  very  opinion  of  the  public  on  many  diversified 
matters. 

The  articles  written  on  that  subject  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  Edward  C.  Johnston,  and  which  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  in  Issues  of  Jacksonville  Journal  and  in  the  Bole- 
tim  Linotlplco.  and  other  Journals,  and  which  were  reproduced  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  the  United  States  on  motion  of  Hon. 
Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach.  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  views  the  matter  under  a  new  light  and  suggests 
practical  measures,  worthy  to  be  put  Into  practice  by  all  concerned. 
For  Mr.  Edward  C.  Johnston  the  fundamental  principle  Is  that 
the  j>eoples  of  our  two  countries  should  learn  to  know  each  other 
better  ir»  the  first  place,  and  to  do  this  not  merely  through  sta- 
tistics of  their  commercial  turnover  or  through  the  study  of  their 
economic  opportunities,  but  before  all,  through  their  achievements 
In  the  field  of  social  and  moral  progress  and  cultural  history  and 
background.  "It  Is  vital."  says  he,  "we  should  have  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  history,  of  the  culture,  of  the  fundamental 
Institutions,  and  of  the  historic  personalities  of  our  respective  coun- 
tries All  of  us."  contlniics  he.  "are  Inclined  to  distrust  peoples 
whom  we  do  not  know  well." 

We  Brazilians,  in  our  turn,  have  no  reason  to  react  any  differ- 
ently. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  do  all  in  our  power  that  both 
peoples  learn  to  know  each  other,  and  knowing  each  other  better, 
we  shall  esteem  each  other  the  more  and  be  disposed  to  make  an 
effort  at  mutual  collaborating  and  fraternal  cooperation  on  the 
basis  of  the  policy  of  true  friendship  and  good  nelghborliness  enun- 
ciated by  President  Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

Johnston  starts  from  the  principle — and  In  that  respect  he  is 
obviously  correct — that  true  friendship  and  mutual  understanding 
by  the  masses  of  our  peoples  are  essential  elements  in  developing 
commercial  and  economic  relations,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  possible  without  reciprocal  and  disinterested  comprehcn- 
Blon:  that  is  to  sav.  unprejudiced  and  not  dominated  by  Immediate 
material  gains.  He  Is  convinced  that  newspaper  men  and  educa- 
tors can  probably  do  more  for  continental  solidarity  and  for  Pan- 
Americanism  than  businessmen. 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure."  says  he,  "that  I  observe  that  United 
States  colleges  and  universities  are  now  giving  more  and  more 
courses  In  Portuguese  and  Spanish  languages  and  in  Lusltano- 
Brazillan  literature.  We  recognize  more  and  more  the  true  values 
of  our  own  national  Inheritance  derived  from  the  cultures  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  Our  Interest  In  things  Brazilian  and  Latin 
American  In  general,  ts  however.  Inspired  not  solely  by  the  mere 
desire  to  widen  our  knowledge.  It  Is  rather  motivated  by  the 
desire  of  all  of  \ib  to  better  this  world  by  a  realization  of  the 
common  Ideals  of  truly  good  neighbors."  That  which  up  to  now 
ha-s  been  done  In  that  direction,  seems  to  him  Insufficient  and 
Inadequate.  "There  has  been  a  certain  exchange  of  spot  news 
items  by  radio  and  by  cable  In  both  directions,  north  and  south, 
but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  In  the  columns  of  our  newspapers  as 
well  as  in  yotirs  there  Is  a  lack  of  feature  article*  having  authentic 
backisround.  which  Interpret  In  a  constructive  manner  to  the 
readers  the  fundamental  and  significant  institutions  of  our 
-countries."  For  that  reason  his  suggestion  of  an  organized  and 
systematic  exchange  between  North  American  and  Brazilian  news- 
papers of  articles,  authentic  background  features  properly  illus- 
trated, all  that  kind  of  material  tending  to  give  to  the  readers 
here  as  well  as  there  a  clear  and  concrete  Idea  of  the  pa.st  and  of 
the  present  of  these  friendly  countries.  It  does  not  involve,  as 
Johnston  clearly  points  out.  any  difficult  undertaking:  there  Is  no 
doubt  about  that.  Neither  does  It  deal  with  a  vague  Idea,  without 
appreciable  practical  results.  "There  has  never  been  any  period 
of  time  as  is  ours."  emphasizes  he.  "in  which  mass  thinking  has 
undergone  so  many  and  rapid  changes  with  respect  to  current 
events.  Preconceptions  formed  in  one  country  about  another  may 
now  be  corrected  with  the  greatest  speed,  and  not  with  the  slow- 
ness of  bygone  times." 

Why  then  do  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  that  rich  experience  for 
the  benefit  of  making  the  effective  approaches?  Do  not  allege  its 
heedlessness  or  its  slight  Importance — the  contrary  is  exactly  the 
case.  Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  official  speeches  made  from  time 
to  time,  nor  with  the  restricted  activity  of  our  official  publicity 
offices  in  the  United  States.  In  commenting  on  the  articles  of 
Edward  C.  Johnston,  for  Instance,  the  editor  of  the  Jacksonville 
Journal  made  a  confession  which  by  Itself  Is  sufficient  to  open  our 
eyes  and  to  call  our  attention  to  a  reality:  "How  much  do  we 
know,  even  now.  of  Latin-American  affairs?"  asks  this  editor  sin- 
cerely and  earnestly.  And  he  continues:  "Do  we  really  under- 
stand their  cultural  backgrounds,  their  economics,  their  politics, 
their  Indtistrles?  Is  the  good  neighbor  Idea  at  the  present  time 
much  more  than  a  friendly  Impulse,  a  sincere  hope?" 


And  as  for  us.  if  we  will  make  an  examination  of  our  own 
conscience  with  the  same  frankness  with  which  that  editor  marie 
the  examination  of  his.  we  likewise  cannot  escape  the  sad  revela- 
tion that  of  the  United  States  we  know  hardly  anything  more 
than  is  shown  to  us  by  the  films  of  Hollywood,  or  by  the  might  cf 
their  Industry  and  of  their  finances.  Their  so  Intense  social  and 
spiritual  life  Is  completely  strange  to  us 

Has  the  time  not  arrived  to  end  this  mutual  Ignorance  and  to 
strive  earnestly  to  knovy  each  other  better?  Consequently.  Is  right 
not  on  the  side  of  Edward  C.  Johnston? 


Communists  and  Nazis  on  Border 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  31  ^legislativc  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28  > ,  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEAP'S 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  in  today's  Washington  News 
there  is  an  article  headed  "Communists  and  Nazis  Concen- 
trated on  Border."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and.  In  connection 
with  it,  I  call  attention  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  yesterday. 
Senate  bill  4071.  which  provides  for  the  establLshment  of  a 
series  of  observation  stations  along  the  Mexican  border.  A 
Similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  other  House  by  Representa- 
tive Snyder  some  days  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News.  Friday.  May  31,  1940] 
Communists    and    N.^zis    Concentrated    on    Boxdek 

El  P.'isc.  May  31 — Communists,  working  hand  In  hand  with 
Nazi  agents,  are  distributed  all  along  the  northern  border  of 
Mexico  according  to  Gen  Juan  Anreu  Almazan,  Mexican  presi- 
dential candidate,  who  will  be  In  Juarez  June  9. 

•People  of  Mexico  know  that  the  enemy  they  have  to  guard 
against  Is  an  outrageous  band  of  foreign  invaders  who  have  come 
here  lately  to  prepare — to  make  Mexico  the  center  of  agitation 
aimed  against  the  United  States  and  all  of  Latin  America."  he 
charges  In  a  statement  released  by  Manuel  Reachl.  a  member  of 
the  Almazan  campaign  committee. 

factions   are    ntichbors 

Influx  of  German  and  Russian  elements  into  Mexico  Is  tremen- 
dous, according  to  Sei'ior  Reachl.  He  said  Communists  and  Nazis 
are  working  together  throughout  the  country.  In  Mexico,  he 
said,   their  leaders  live  together   In  the  San  Angel  section. 

German  money,  he  said,  is  publishing  the  Mexico  City  magazine 
El  Tlmon.  Russian  money  is  behind  El  Popular,  Toledano's  labor 
daily,  he  charges 

Mexico  has  a  large  German  population,  particularly  in  the  coffee 
area  of  Chiapes.  the  tobacco  district*  of  V'era  Cruz  and  in  the 
commercial  centers  of  Mexico  City  and  Monterey,  he  said.  Seftor 
Reachl  said  he  has  found  the  Germans  almost  entirely  pro-Nazi 
and  ardent  supporters  of  Hitler. 

Senor  Reachl  predicted  that  General  Almazan  will  win  the 
election  by  such  a  heavy  majority  that  only  the  defeated  candi- 
dates will  be  interested  in  starting  a  revolution  to  cover  defeat. 
In  any  event,  he  said  there  is  no  fear  of  any  widespread  revo- 
lutionary uprising.  The  Mexican  Army,  he  said,  is  no  longer  a 
political  machine  since  the  days  of  Alvaro  Obregon.  He  thinks  it 
will  not  split  over  politics 

General  Almazan.  according  to  Senor  Reachl.  favors  settlement 
of  the   oil   controve.sy   according    to    international    law. 

He  quoted  General  Almazan  as  saying  ihat  if  Mexican  workers 
would  display  the  same  discipline  and  efficiency  as  the  northern 
American  workers,  they  could  be  paid  the  same  wages  and  given 
the  same  working  conditions. 

WANTS   FOREIGN    CAPITAL 

General  Almazan  had  previously  announced  that  he  favors  en- 
couragement of  foreign  capital  in  exploitation  of  Mexlct)"s  re- 
sources. He  also  advocates  a  military  alliance  among  American 
nations. 

General  Almazan  favors  continuation  of  the  division  of  land 
among  small  holders,  but  he  advocates  previous  payment  for  the 
land  expropriated  and  he  advocates  that  Individual  title  be  given 
to  the  farmers  instead  of  to  the  Communai  Ejldo  ^community 
farms). 
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HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

I  OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) .  1940 


ARTICLES    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    DAILY    NEWS    AND    THE 

WASHINGTON  STAR 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Apf>endix  of  the  Record  two  articles 
clipped  from  todays  Washington  newspapers.  One  is  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  and  sets  forth  the  patriotic 
attitude  of  British  labor,  which  now  has  a  realization  of  the 
dependence  of  the  national  safety  upon  its  patriotic  coop- 
eration with  governmental  policies. 

The  other  article  records  the  uncooperative  action  of  some 
American  workmen  on  American  warships  now  under  con- 
struction in  this  country. 

The  safety  of  our  country  today  depends  as  much  upon 
the  patriotic  cooperation  of  labor  and  capital  to  serve  the 
national  needs  of  our  Government  as  it  does  on  the  Army 
and  Na\T  and  the  brave  men  in  the  uniform  of  our  country. 
I  am  as  much  opposed  to  the  racketeers  against  honest  labor 
and  their  subversive  tactics  as  I  am  to  profiteering  in  war- 
time industry. 

My  hope  is  that  by  publishing  these  two  newspaper  clip- 
pings the  contrast  between  the  present  attitude  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  some  American  workmen  may  be  noted  by  all  those 
concerned,  and  that  the  lesson  which  the  contrast  teaches 
may  be  learned  now.  and  not  after  it  is  too  late  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  May  we  all  now  go  forward  together  unself- 
ishly in  a  unified  resolve  to  serve  and  save  the  American 
people  and  their  constitutional  government,  which  should  be 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  all  American  patriots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  DaUy  News  of  May  31.  1940] 
British  Labor  Untted.  Dttekmiwid  To  Win  War 
(By  William  PhUlp  Slmms) 
London   May  31.— British  labor,  convinced  that  this  Is  a  people's 
war   is  determined  to  defeat  Germany  at  all  costs.    This.  I  can  sUte 
on  the  best  authority,  is  the  poeltlon  of  trades-unionists  and  work- 
ers in  general. 

In  the  last  few  days  I  have  found  opportunity  to  talk  with  many 
leaders  and  members  of  the  Labor  Party  and  of  labor  unions.  They 
were  uuanlmoiis  in  their  expressions  concerning  the  war  and  its 
ultimate  outcome,  and  even  more  resolute  to  win  than  they  were 
during  the  first  World  War.    The  reason,  I  think.  Is  that  they  regard 

It  as  "our  war."  j  t    v. 

Today  I  talked  with  a  group  of  unionists.  Socialists,  and  Labor- 
Ites  They  thoroughly  agreed  with  each  other,  and  what  they  said 
agreed  with  what  others  had  told  me  previously.    The  gist  of  it  was 

••This  is  not  the  Tories'  war.  It  is  labor's  war— a  people's  war. 
It  has  been  our  war  ever  since  Hitler  rose  to  power. 

••Tlie  whole  Hitlertan  concept  is  oppxDsed  to  what  British  workers 
believe  in  Hitler's  concept  is  that  the  people  exist  for  the  gov- 
ernment Ours  is  that  the  government  should  be  of.  by.  and  for 
the  people  Abraham  Lincoln  might  well  be  the  patron  saint  of 
British  labor,  for  his  brand  of  democracy  runs  strong  in  our  ideals 
of  statecraft. 

"So  Britain  can't  lose  this  war.  Wars  made  by  mere  governments 
are  easily  lost  but  a  war  backed  by  an  entire  free  people  can  end 
only  m  victory,  especially  when  behind  those  people  are  such  eco- 
nomic resources  as  the  British  commonwealth  of  nations  commands. 

"The  fact  that  British  latx)r  has  voluntarily  given  up  benefits 
which  It  took  us  a  hundred  years  to  win  proves  how  much  in  earn- 
est we  are.     We  are  working  unlimited  hours.  7  days  a  week,  and 

**°''cipitlMs'^glvlng  up  all  Its  war  proflte  and  labor  Is  pulling  Its 
full  share  of  the  load  without  thought  of  Increased  pay.  We  re- 
fuse to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  force  higher  wages  or 
win  advantages,  even  where  these  are  long  overdue 

•We  refuse  to  do  anything  that  might  In  any  degree  Imperil  the 
cause  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting— for  that  cause  Is  reaUy  our*. 
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"There  are  no  racketeer  leaders  In  British  labor.  We  do  not  say 
that  to  reflect  upon  the  American  labor  movement,  which  we  know 
Is  Inspired  by  Ideals  as  high  as  ours.  But  apparently  the  rank-and- 
file  of  American  labor  has  not  been  able  to  keep  some  unworthy 
men  who  are  not  really  workers  from  gaining  power  in  their  move- 
ment. It  Is  fortunate  for  us  that  this  has  not  happened  here,  for 
confidence  in  our  leaders  is  one  great  factor  in  enabling  British 
workers  to  get  unanimously  behind  the  war  effort. 

•In  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Ernest  Bevin.  the  Minister  of 
Labor  and  National  Service,  this  country  has  two  very  big  men. 
Both  are  realists  Beth  kr.ow  what  defeat  would  mean  to  the 
plain  people.  Both  arc  bulldogs  of  determination,  and  the  whole 
Nation  stands  back  of  them. 

•British  labor  thoroughly  understands  the  position  of  the  United 

States      We  don't  want  America  to  come  into  the  war.     We  don't 

need  American  manpower      But  we  do  need  American  planes  and 

ma*.erlals  in  vast  quantity,  and  we  do  want  America's  moral  support. 

British  labor  hopes  that  American  labor  will  answer  our  appeal." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  May  31.  1940] 

Warship  Construction  Tie-Up  Is  THREA-rENED  By  S-hiike  of  6.000 — 

Federal  Shipbuu-ding   Workers  Demand  Wage  Increase 

Kearney.  N  J  .  May  31  —A  wage-Increase  strike  of  6.000  union 
workmen  at  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  threatened 
today  to  halt  construction  of  four  United  States  warships,  important 
cogs  in  the  national-defense  program. 

The  strikers,  members  of  Local  16.  Industrial  Union  of  Maritime 
and  Shipworkers  of  America  (C.  I.  O.).  began  a  peaceful  picket  of 
the  plant  at  midnight  despite  the  urglngs  of  union  leaders  to  delay 
action  pending  further  negotiations. 

At  the  deadline  hour,  a  crowd  of  3.500  persons  was  congregated 
about  the  yard  gates  and  300  men  began  marching  In  a  picket  line. 
They  carried  no  signs.  Seventy-two  guards  and  35  maintenance  men 
received  union  permission  to  work  their  regular  Bhlfte. 

instructions  ignored 

John  Dempsey.  national  vice  president  of  the  local,  said  he  told 
his  men  to  reconsider  their  action  because  of  the  Navy  ships  under 
construction.    An  overwhelming  majority  voted  to  strike,  however, 

he  added. 

No  statement  was  Immediately  forthcoming  from  the  management. 
but  Dompsey  said  the  company  had  agreed  to  close  the  plant  today 
and  meet  with  union  delegates  for  further  negotiation. 

A  10-cent  an  hour  wage  Increase  and  an  annual  week's  vacation 
with  pay  were  asked  by  the  strikers  whose  contract  expired  Wednes- 
day night.  Dempsey  said  the  union  had  rejected  a  company  offer  of 
a  2' 2  to  4  cents  an  hoiu  Increase.  The  present  scale  of  pay  ranges 
from  62 ''a  cents  to  $1  an  hour,  it  was  stated. 

leaders  to  support  action 

Dempsey.  who  said  he  was  Joined  In  opposing  the  strike  by  John 
Green,  national  president,  and  William  J.  Carney,  regional  director 
of  the  C.  I.  O..  as.serted  leaders  would  support. the  men  despite  their 
Independent  action. 

Under  construction  at  the  yards  are  two  destroyers  and  two  cruis- 
ers.   Two  other  destroyers  were  slid  into  wet  basins  recently. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28) .  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoas  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  on 
national  defense  by  Richard  L.  Stokes,  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May  19.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May  19,  19401 
National  Defense:  United  States  Army,  Paper  Plans  and  the 
AcTUALmEs — For  Lack  of  Supplies  Only  75.000  Men  Wotru)  Be 
QtncKLY  Available — Theoretical  M-Day  Force  of  450,000  is 
$76,000,000  Short  of  Having  the  Means  of  Waging  Wab — »240.- 
000.000  Shy  fob  Outfitting  Protective  Mobilization  Plan  Army 

(By  Richard  L.  Stokes,  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  Post-Dlspatch) 

Washington.   May    18. — The    ancient   world    was   conquered   and 

ruled  for  six  centuries  by  means  of  the  Roman  legion,  a  unit  of 
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heavy  Infantry,  rigidly  diaclplined  and  highly  trained,  with  a  com- 
bination then  reslBtless  of  nexlblllty  and  striking  force.  Poland's 
collapse.  England's  headlong  debacle  In  Norway  and  the  German 
drive  Into  Holland.  Belgium,  and  France  suggest  that  the  third  Reich 
may  have  fashioned  a  modern  equivalent  from  howitzer,  machine 
gun.  combat  car,  and  airplane.  This  is  the  mechanized  division, 
an  instrument  wielding  a  mobility  and  flre-power  hitherto  unknown 
to  man.  Of  such  divisions  Hitler's  army  possesses  at  least  12.  Their 
personnel  of  150,000  or  more  represents  the  last  word  in  skill,  equip- 
ment, and  morale. 

By  contrast  the  United  States  can  muster  today  exactly  a  single 
mechanized  unit.  This  Is  nothing  so  impressive  as  a  division,  but 
merely  the  third  part  of  one — namely,  a  brigade.  Its  two  regiments 
of  former  cavalry  consist  of  2.865  officers  and  men.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  183  Springnelds.  60  automatic  rifles,  2.658  pistols.  1.186 
machine  and  submachine  guns.  12  mortars,  16  howitzers,  240  wheeled 
trucks.  40  half-trucks.  46  passenger  cars.  112  tanks.  120  armored  and 
scout  cars.  7  planes.  160  motorcycles,  and  2  ambulances.  There  are 
plans  on  paper  for  expanding  the  unit  to  2  brigades. 

Am  SPEED  AND  OEADUNESS  WORKING  AGAINST  ISOLATIOK 

In  the  opinion  of  Army  authorities,  the  chance  is  growing  that 
the  Americas  may  sooner  or  later  be  put  to  their  military  defense 
against  Invasion.  The  armor  of  geographic  isolation,  once  invinc- 
ible Is  thought  to  be  dlslntegmting  rapidly  before  the  range,  speed, 
and  deadllness  of  the  air  arm. 

Owing  to  Japan's  secret  construction  of  capital  ships,  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  it  is  said,  may  no  longer  constitute  even  a  one-ocean 
fleet.  Latin  America,  to  whose  defense  against  Invasion  we  are 
committed  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  United  States  itself. 
are  regarded  as  acutely  vulnerable  to  the  Trojan  horse.  Allied 
lc58  of  the  war.  In  this  view,  might  plausibly  enough  bring  the 
American  Hemisphere  face  to  face  with  a  coalition  of  Germany. 
Italv.  Japan,  and  perhaps  Russia — all  of  them  flercely  predatory 
and'  murderously  hostile  to  the  democratic  idea. 

With  such  arguments  In  mind,  as  well  as  the  penalties  of  un- 
preparedness  which  have  shrieked  almost  dally  from  European  news 
dispatches  during  the  last  8  months,  a  factual  survey  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  of  the  United  States  may  be  welcomed  as  timely 
and  valuable.  For  present  purposes  the  Navy  Is  left  out  of  account. 
The  report  is  based  on  conversations  with  responsible  Army  officers 
and  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  upon 
testimony  of  Army  leaders  before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  upon  standard  reference  books  such  as  MaJ.  R.  Ernest 
Dupuys  World  in  Arms.  Certain  high  lights  of  the  situation  leap 
to  the  eye 

The  total  trained  and  partly  trained  military  manpower  of  the 
United  States  Is  estimated  at  607.000.  Corresponding  figures  for 
pome  other  countries  are  given  thus:  Holland.  380.000;  Switzerland, 
450.000;  Australasia.  687.000:  Turkey.  700.000;  Belgium,  790.000; 
Rumania.  1J2O8.0O0;  and  Yugoslavia.  1.380.000. 

Because  of  lack  of  equipment,  only  75.000  of  these  607.000  men 
could  be  placed  in  the  field  tomorrow  with  a  fair  chance  of  coping 
with  the  latest  development*  of  military  warfare.  It  is  the  dream 
of  Army  chieftlans  tooe  able  to  call  up  at  the  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties an  initial  force  of  450.000  men,  fully  trained  and  armed;  and 
to  have  at  hand,  stored  in  arsenals,  complete  equipment  for  an 
additional  550,000  who  would  be  recruited  by  enlistment  within  90 
days  afterward  under  the  so-called  Protective  Mobilization  Plan. 

HALT    OF    THE    INmAL    FORCE    V/OVLD    REQTTIKE    MORE    TRAINING 

The  proposed  initial  force  Is  still  $76,000,000  short  of  the  full 
equipment,  according  to  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff. 
Half  of  it  would  t>e  composed  of  National  Guard  units,  which  are 
"^  calculated  to  require  on  an  average  from  2  to  3  months  of  intensive 
training  to  equal  Regular  Army  standards.  For  outfitting  the 
Protective  Mobilization  Plan  Army,  General  Marshall  declares,  no  less 
than  $240,000,000  is  lacking.  The  procurement  of  this  material  is 
regarded  as  having  such  vital  urgency  that  he  pleaded  it  should 
take  precedence  over  increases  of  personnel,  however  sorely  needed. 

Outside  of  aviation,  which  In  effect  is  being  subsidized  by  Great 
Britain  and  Prance,  the  United  States  has  virtually  no  munitions 
industry.  Thence  arises  a  time-lag  of  15  months  to  2>2  years 
between  the  voting  of  a  congressional  appropriation  and  Its  trans- 
lation into  actual  deliveries.  In  many  cases  the  Army  Is  only  now 
receiving  equipment  authorized  during  the  fiscal  year  1938-39. 

A  case  in  px>Jit  is  the  Garand  semiautomatic  rifle,  which  Army 
experts,  in  the  face  of  criticism,  still  hold  to  toe  the  most  effective 
weapon  of  the  kind  In  the  world.  It  was  standardized  for  pro- 
duction In  1938.  Not  until  3  years  later,  in  May  1939,  did  funds 
become  available  through  a  congressional  appropriation  for  169.789 
rifles.  Today  40,000  have  been  delivered,  including  10.000  for  the 
National  Guard.  At  the  current  pace  of  production  the  remaining 
129.789  will  not  be  ready  till  Jime  1942.  Even  then  the  supply 
win  be  70.700  short  of  mobilization  day  requirements.  Actual 
tests  have  proved  that  automatic  rifles  are  twice  as  effective  as 
machine  guns  against  strafing  aircraft. 

BASIC    nSLO    ASmXEBT    PIZCB    WAS    GOOD    GITN    BACK    IN     1897 

The  basic  weapon  of  American  field  artillery  Is  the  French  75- 
mllllmeter  gun.  which  wa»  a  revolutionary  Innovation  In  1897. 
Last  year  141  pieces  were  modernized  to  permit  higher  elevation 
and  motor  traction  and  to  increase  their  traverse  from  6°  to  87  ^ 
About  600  others.,  out  of  a  total  quota  of  1.439,  are  being  brought 
up  to  date.  Even  In  the  French  Army  this  flat-trajectory  gun  has 
been  supplanted  to   a  considerable   degree   by   the   105   howitzer. 


which  fires  a  larger  shell  and  can  search  out  entrenched  targets 
In  their  rearmament  program  the  Germans  adopted  the  105 
howitzer  as  major  field  weapon.  Of  such  howitzers  the  United 
States  Army  has  a  few  test  pieces  and  60  are  being  manufactured. 
It  should  be  explained  that  American  theory  Is  based  on  open 
warfare  and  fast  action  against  tanks  rather  than  entrenchments. 

In  the  field  of  motorization,  the  Regular  Army's  peace  quota  l.s 
28.850  tracks  and  cars  of  a  commercial  type.  About  15.000  of  these 
were  ordered  last  October.  Deliveries  started  in  January  and  will 
be  completed  this  month  In  addition,  the  Army  b  gan  in  1939  a 
5-year  program  at  a  rate  of  $2,800,000  annually,  for  the  replacement 
of  worn-out  vehicles  purchased  In  1935  or  earlier  with  P.  W.  A. 
funds  E\'en  so,  in  case  of  hostilities  the  Army  would  still  have  to 
resort  in  part  to  the  "shuttle  "  system,  under  which  1  battalion  of  a 
regiment  is  transported  to  the  front  while  the  other  2  wait  their 
turn. 

All  of  the  artillery  in  the  National  Guard  Is  motorized,  but  In 
June  1941  it  will  have  on  hand  less  than  l4,000  vehicles  out  ot  a 
peace  requirement  of  44,000  There  is  a  5-year  program  in  the 
National  Guard  also  for  the  replacement  of  ancient  molor3.  at  a  rale 
of  $1,731,570  annually  According  to  General  Marshall.  'National 
Guard  divisions  are  now  tied  immobile  to  the  ground  They  can- 
not maneuver  as  divisions  They  cannot  take  the  field  as  such, 
and  yet  they  are  a  part  of  the  Initial  protective  force  which  must 
be  able  to  move  in  an  emergency." 

FIXED    COAST    DEFENSES 

Under  the  head  of  fixed  coast  defenses  the  United  States  possesses 
62  forts  In  19  harbors.  In  time  of  peace  these  are  mostly  in  the 
custody  of  skeleton  crews  of  caretakers  At  the  outset  of  war,  in 
addition  to  some  Regular  Army  forces,  they  would  be  taken  over 
by  14  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  Some  of  the  equipment 
dates  from  the  Spanish -American  War.  and  most  of  It  is  confined  to 
6-lnch  cannon.  On  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific  shores  together 
there  are  perhapw  4  or  5  batteries  of  16-lnch  guns 

By  way  of  mobile  coast  defense,  the  Army  is  equipped  with  a 
very  few  12-lnch  railway  mortars  and  8-  and  14-lnch  railway  cannon. 
There  are  no  military  highways  or  railroads,  but  plans  exLst  for 
adapting  commercial  roads  and  rails  to  Army  use.  Our  coast  de- 
fensts  as  a  whole  are  described  as  undermanned,  understaffed,  and 
underequlpped  For  their  modernization,  the  War  Department  is 
asking  $95.000.000 — a  process  which  would  require  between  3  and 
5  years. 

The  Nation's  total  equipment  of  combat  cars  amcunts  to  some- 
thing like  350  tanks,  with  orders  for  328  more  which  are  to  be 
completed  late  in  1941  Of  the  tanks  at  hand  112  are  concen- 
trated In  the  solitary  mechanized  brigade.  All  are  of  light  and 
medium  weight,  ranging  from  9  to  17  tens  Excepting  one  or  two  for 
experimental  purposes,  we  have  no  hea^-y  tanks,  for  which  the  Army 
sees  little  prospect  of  use  Mobilization  day  requirements  are  put 
at  928  llpht  and  medium  tanks.  The  Regular  Army  has  6  battalions 
and  the  National  Guard  18  companies  of  Unk  troops. 

ANXrr.'^NK    MACHINE    GUNS 

Outside  field  artillery,  the  chief  weapon  available  for  resistance 
to  enemy  tanks  Is  the  .50  cahber  machine  gun  This  Is  to  be  re- 
placed with  a  more  powerful  arm,  the  37-mllllmeter  antitank  gun. 
Of  the  latter  1.556  are  needed.  Funds  are  at  band  for  744,  leaving 
a  shortage  of  812 

While  Germany  Is  known  to  be  producing  at  least  2,300  planes  a 
month,  the  United  States  is  not  expected  until  next  September  to 
reach  a  capacity  of  800  a  month  for  all  purposes — Army,  Navy,  for- 
eign, and  conmierclal.  At  present  the  Army  has  2.800  planes  in 
commission.  Including  training  and  cargo  ships  All  of  them  are 
already  obsolete,  to  the  extent  that  they  have  no  armor,  antileak 
tanks,  or  37-milllmeter  guns  firing  explosive  shells  The  Army's 
current  program  calls  for  5.500  planes  by  June  30,  1942. 

In  Europe  bombing  has  be«n  practiced  at  heights  of  from  18.000 
to  25.000  feet.  The  American  Army  has  174  antiaircraft  guns, 
which,  in  Mayor  LaGuardia's  expressive  phrase,  "are  not  enough  to 
defend  Coney  Island  "  These  are  mostly  3-inch  guns,  which  are 
not  regarded  as  effective  against  targets  more  than  18  000  feet 
above.  For  defense  against  bombers  at  higher  altitudes  the  great 
cities  would  have  to  rely  on  combat  planes  and  aircraft  warning 
service.  Technical  apparatus  for  the  latter  has  only  recently  been 
perfected,  and  $12,000,000  is  asked  for  putting  It  in  production. 
The  Department's  future  expenditures  on  antiaircraft  armament 
are  based  on  a  new  90-mllllmeter  gun,  which  means  a  caliber  of 
3^  inches  and  an  effective  range  of  25.000  feet. 

16    ANTIAIRCRAFT  REGIMENTS 

There  are  16  antiaircraft  regiments.  6  In  the  Regular  Army  and 
10  In  the  National  Guard.  Gaps  In  equipment  are  reflected  by  the 
current  Budget's  demand  for  $13  851.950  with  which  to  purchase 
guns,  flre-control  instruments,  searchlights,  and  sound  locaters. 
This  sum.  It  Is  represented,  would  equip  22  regiments  completely 
and  15  others  with  the  exception  of  searchlights  and  sound  lo- 
caters. In  all  the  country  there  Is  not  a  single  adequate  anti- 
aircraft firing  range.  Practice  Is  held  mostly  over  coastal  waters, 
where  targets  can  approach  only  by  sea  and  the  element  of  surprise 
Is  eliminated.  Pleas  are  before  Congress  for  $294,000  with  which 
to  acquire  a  site  of  25  square  miles  in  the  Mojave  Desert 

With  the  hope  of  achieving  economies  and  hastening  production 
by  4  to  12  months,  the  Army  In  April  1939  sought  to  Institute  a 
program  of  educational  orders  under  which  10.000  plants  were  to 
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be  trained  and  equipped  with  machine  ■units  that  could  be  ex- 
panded into  mass  production  of  atx3Ut  1.200  essential  commodities 
Congress  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $34,500,000  during  the  fiscal 
years  1939.  1940,  and  1941.  and  In  addition  $2,000,000  during  each 
of  the  4  fiscal  years  succeeding  1941. 

Last  year  there  was  available  about  $15  000.000,  Including 
$2,000,000  diverted  from  other  purposes,  such  as  pay  rolls  of  officers 
and  men.  With  these  funds  the  Army  was  able  to  cover  73 
Items.  Its  current  budget  of  $14,250,000  for  educational  orders 
was  cut  to  $2  000  000  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Unless 
the  appropriation  is  restored  by  the  Senate,  it  is  predicted  that 
during  the  next  12  months  only  six  or  eight  factories  can  toe 
"educated." 

MINIMTTM     SATETT     REQUIREMENTS 

The  Army  has  estimated  that  for  minimum  requirements  of 
safety  in  case  of  war  the  country  should  have  on  hand  a  two- 
year  stock  of  14  strategic  materials  which  depend  mostly  on 
sources  outs.de  the  continental  United  States,  and  of  15  critical 
materials  which  are  obtainable  only  In  part  from  domestic  sources 
The  cost  of  fulfilling  the  program  was  placed  at  $200,000,000  In 
June   1939,  Congress  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000. 

So  little  actual  money  was  forthcoming  that  the  department 
last  year  Junked  the  entire  program  of  critical  materials,  including 
vanadium,  optical  glass,  toluol,  phenol,  asbestos,  cork,  hides,  plati- 
num, iodine  and  wool  It  also  threw  out  of  the  window  six 
strategic  materials — antimony,  coconut  shell  char  for  gas  masks, 
mercury,  mica,  nickel,  and  silk.  Rubber  was  turned  over  to  a 
cotton-barter  arran«?ement  with  Great  Britain  Purchases  were 
limited  to  chromium,  ferrograde  manganese,  manila  fiber,  quartz 
crystal,  quinine,  tin.  and  tungsten.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
nation's  reserve  of  manganese  is  now  sufficient  for  1  year  of  normal 
peacetime  needs,  but  that  Its  stocks  of  rubber  and  tin  are  ade- 
quate for  only  2  or  3  months  of  peace  requirements. 

227.000    IN    RECTTLAR    ARMY 

Including  54,000  men  In  overseas  garrisons  and  31  000  in  "house- 
keeping '  or  service  commands,  the  Regular  Army  today  has  a 
strength  of  227.000,  with  1  cavalry  and  5  Infantry  divisions. 
The  personnel  of  the  National  Guard  Is  about  234.000,  grouped 
for  the  most  part  in  4  cavalry  and  18  infantry  divisions  Thus 
the  sugr^ested  initial  force  of  450.000  on  mobilization  day  would 
absorb  both  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard.  According  to 
MaJ  Gen  Jrhn  F  Williams,  of  Columbia,  Mo  .  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau,  each  guardsman  at  present  receives  the 
equivalent  of  3  months'  training  a  year,  but  the  annual  turnover 
among  enlisted  men  Is  40  f)ercent. 

The  protective  mobilization  plan  force  of  1,000,000  men  would 
Include  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard,  plus  200,000  men  who 
have  had  some  training  in  the  National  Guard  and  30.000  dis- 
charged soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army  who  form  the  Regular  Army 
Reiervc.  The  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  would  be  drawn  upon  for  commissioned  officers, 
and  the  Citizens'  Military  Training  Camps  for  both  commissioned 
and  noncommissioned  officers.  Under  best  conditions,  at  least 
300  000  of  this  force  would  consist  of  raw  recruits.  For  Its  maxi- 
mum effort,  the  War  Department  contemplates  an  Army  of  4  000,- 
000,  to  be  raiced  under  selective  service.  For  this  there  exist  171.000 
Reserve  officers,  but  neither  trained  men  nor  equipment, 

PUERTO   RICO   AND   ALASKA 

Under  modern  aviation  conditions,  Puerto  Rico  has  become  the 
vital  Atlantic  outpost  of  the  Panama  Canal  The  islands  military 
garrison  ccn.sists  of  5.000  men.  chiefly  two  infantry  regiments.  The 
Canal's  defenses  Include  4  infantry  regiments  of  the  Regular  Army. 
3  mobile  antiaircraft  regiments  end  other  units  to  a  total  of  20.000 
men  The  zone  has  2  permanent  airfields,  but  only  2  or  3  of  the  15 
emergency  landing  fields  considered  essential  to  its  air  protection. 
Because  the  3  double  sets  of  locks  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  Canal 
could  be  put  out  of  action  at  1  bombing  by  a  few  saboteurs.  If 
an  appropriation  now  pending  Is  voted,  and  If  work  begins  this 
summer,  a  proposed  separate  system  of  locks  may  toe  completed  by 
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Hawaii  the  pivot  of  national  defense  in  the  Pacific,  is  held  by  ap- 
proximately 23  000  troops.  Including  1  infantry  division  of  the 
Regular  Armv  1  mobile  antiaircraft  regiment,  and  two  Infantry 
ree-ments  of  local  National  Guards.  Regular  Army  units  .staticned 
In  the  Philippines  consist  of  1  cavalry  regiment  and  1  Infantry  di- 
vision of  reduced  strength,  a  total  of  about  4  000  men.  There  are 
6  000  Philippine  Scouts,  or  native  troops.  A  Philippines  Common- 
wealth armv  of  30,000  is  m  progress  of  organization. 

A'aska  is  "known  to  Army  men  as  "the  Achilles  heel  of  the  United 
States  "  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  described  as  "another  Norway. 
On  Kodiak  Island  the  Navv  is  constructing  a  reconnaissance  air 
base  and  at  Fairbanks  the  Army  Air  Corps  has  cleared  500  acres,  at  a 
cost "  of  $300  000.  to  serve  as  a  testing  ground  for  cold-weather 
CDTaMons  Armv  leaders  hold  that  an  adequate  military  base  at 
Ajnchorace  wouldprevent  other  powers  from  seizing  bases  in  Alaska, 
and  defend  the  United  States  against  attack  from  Asia  along  the 
Great  Circle  Congress  has  Just  authorized  $112,000,000  of  "pork 
under  the  gul"^  of  a  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  but  the  House  struck 
from  the  Mihtary  Establishment  apprcpriation  an  item  of  $12.- 
734.060  for  starting  construction  of  the  Anchorage  base. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Since  1932  rr  ngresslcnal  appropriations  for  the  War  Department 
have  totaled  $4,215,807,420.    The  estimate  for  1940-41  Is  $851,473,245, 


making  a  total  for  the  10-year  period  of  $5,067,280,671,  The  point  la 
made  that  a  large  part  of  the  1939  and  1940  appropriations  have  not 
arrived  In  the  form  of  orders,  and  that  the  current  Budget  represenU 
a  per  capita  charge  of  only  $6.54  a  year  for  military  defense. 

In  other  countries  the  ratio  of  national  Income  dcwted  to  defense 
Is  declared  to  be  as  follows:  Japan,  30  percent;  Great  Britain.  40 
percent;  France.  50  percent;  and  Germany.  60  percent.  But  the 
United  States.  It  Is  affirmed,  with  the  richest  country  In  the  world 
to  safeguard  and  wide  commitments  to  protect  the  rights  of  others, 
spent  last  year  on  Army  and  Navy  together  only  2  percent  of  Us 
Income. 

Relation  of  Flood  Control  Project  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  National  Defense 

^      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28) .  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  HARTFORD  TIMES 


Mr.  MALONEY,  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  api>?ared  in  the  Hartford  Times  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  Wednesday.  May  29. 

This  editorial  clearly  deals  with  a  most  important  item 
on  the  subject  of  national  defense,  and  I  hope  that,  through 
the  Record,  it  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  Congress.  It  definitely  points  out  how  a  flood-control 
project  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  presents  a  serious  need  in  the 
matter  of  protecting  our  airplane  industry  and  other  in- 
dustries in  Connecticut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Hartford  Times  of  May  29.  1940] 

DIKES.    ETC,,    AND    AIRPLANE    ENGINES 

The  plea  that  Federal  appropriation  for  the  local  Connecticut 
River  dike  extensions  be  granted  hardly  wotild  need  go  further 
under  present  circumstances  than  to  point  out  that  airplane 
engines  for  the  Army  and  Navy  are  not  produced  by  factories 
which  are  closed  because  high  waters  keep  employees  from 
reaching  them. 

That,  in  the  present  urgency  to  speed  the  national  defense,  is  all 
the  argument  that  really  needs  to  be  offered  for  restoration  of  the 
Items  stricken  from  the  flood-control  bill. 

In  both  1936  and  1938  floods  the  United  Aircraft  plant  was 
obliged  to  close,  not  because  the  buildings  themselves  were 
reached  by  floodwaters.  but  because  highways  were  made  Impass- 
able, and  especial  y  the  single  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  River 
which  connects  Hartford  and  East  Hartford, 

Precisely  the  same  thing  would  be  true  today  If  this  area  were 
visited  by  a  flood  of  the  1936  or  1938  proportions.  If  the  Con- 
gress is  really  serious  at>out  speeding  defense  preparations  It  will 
give  heed  to  this  situation  and  some  other  matters  related  thereto. 

The  Hartford  and  East  Hartford  dike  projects  are  not  of  the 
pork-barrel  variety.  They  are  vitally  needed.  They  could  be 
amply  Justified  at  any  time,  when  It  Is  considered  that  the  1936 
flood  caused  damage  estimated  at  »20.000,000  In  Hartford.  That 
Justification  is  multiplied  a  hundredfold  when  the  possibilities  of 
war  and  the  need  of  preparing  against  it  are  considered. 

Without  the  dike  extensions  provided  in  the  legislation  offered 
by  Senator  Malonet  the  system  now  partly  constructed  w;U  not 
be  complete.  Tlie  extensions  are  needed,  not  only  to  make  certain 
that  floods  will  not  close  the  United  Aircraft  plant,  but  they  also 
are  needed  to  assure  that  power  supply  will  be  uninterrupted  and 
to  complete  the  protection  of  Brainard  Field,  Hartford's  airp>ort 
already  is  headquarters  for  National  Guard  aviation.  In  the 
event  of  war.  it  unquestionably  wotild  become  a  center  of  mili- 
tary flying  activities,  and  perhaps  of  naval,  too,  since  it  borders 
the  river 

In  passing.  In  view  of  the  clamor  for  protection  against  possible 
Invasion,  the  Federal  Government  might  well  take  keen  Interest  also 
in  the  pending  proposal  for  an  additional  runway  at  Brainard  Field, 
at  present  without  provision  for  landings  Into  the  frequently  pre- 
vailing southwest  wind.  Commercial  planes  more  than  merely  occa- 
sionally are  obliged  to  omit  Hartford  landings  due  to  this  lack. 
In  time  of  war  that  might  be  tragic.  If  the  country  really  Is  pre- 
paring for  defense,  the  runway  should  be  installed  promptly.  The 
second  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  might  also  be  hastened. 

As  to  the  dike  extensions,  Itt  it  be  said  that  the  need  does  not  in 
any  sense  support  the  argument  for  removing  the  airplane-englne 
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Industry  Into  the  Middle  West  at  making  extensions  of  it  there. 
Too  many  other  factors  enter  into  that  situation  to  make  mere  need 
of  flood  control  a  reason  for  removal  or  for  nonexpansion  here. 

The  local  airplane-engine  industry  is  not  merely  vinder  the  roofs 
of  the  United  Aircraft  Corporation.  It  Is  scattered  over  scores 
of  plants  all  over  New  England,  whose  assistance  is  utilized  be- 
cause of  the  particular  nature  of  their  products  or  the  especial 
skills  which  they  conunand.  At  a  recent  aeronautical  meeting  in 
Hartford  representatives  of  60  or  more  such  concerns,  all  essential 
suppliers  of  United  Aircraft,  were  seated  at  a  single  table.  The  local 
airplane-engine  Industry  Includes  these  plants  as  well  as  a  particu- 
lar corporation.  It  could  hardly  be  moved  to  another  part  of  the 
country  without  taking  also  these  other  industries,  unless  manu- 
facture were  to  be  dislocated,  delayed,  and  complicated  rather  than 
speeded,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  access  to  skilled  labor.  If 
much  of  this  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  dikes,  it  is  nevertheless 
important  to  consider  In  Improving  the  national  defense. 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  New  York  State 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-^  OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  31  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28) ,  1940 


STATEMENT  BY   GUY  D.   McKINNEY 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Guy  D. 
McKinney,  Assistant  to  the  Director.  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  regarding  the  Civihan  Conservation  Corps  in  New 
York  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  civilian  Conservation  Corps  program  has  now  been  In  opera- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  little  more  than  7  years. 
Over  this  period  about  200.000  New  York  young  men  and  war 
veterans  have  lived  and  worked  for  varying  periods  of  time  in  the 
wholesome  outdoor  atmosphere  of  the  C  C  C  camps  Under  the 
competent  supervision  of  Federal  and  State  conservation  author- 
ities, these  men  have  enormously  advanced  conservation  programs 
In  New  York  State  and  substantially  aided  many  western  States 
In  putting  their  conservation  houses  in  order. 

The  number  of  camps  operating  in  New  York  has  ranged  from 
129  in  1935  to  56,  the  number  now  being  maintained.  The  num- 
ber of  men  enrolled  from  the  State  has  fluctuated  according  to 
the  size  of  the  Corps,  as  well  as  the  demand  for  outdoor  Jobs 
by  New  York  youth  At  the  present  time  the  C.  C.  C.  Is  able  to 
give  healthful  emplo3rment  to  virtually  every  eligible  New  York 
youiii?  man  between  the  ages  of  17  and  23  who  applies  for  C.  C.  C. 
enrollment  and  who  is  fitted  for  camp  life.  All  told,  some  18.500 
New  York  men  are  now  In  the  Corpjs,  the  majority  of  them  In 
camps  located  within  the  State. 

In  the  7  years  that  the  Corps  has  been  operating.  New  York  men 
have  sent  in  excess  of  »36,000.000  home  to  their  parents  and  de- 
pendents. This  simi  represents  the  aggregate  of  the  $22  a  month 
allotment  checks  which  each  C.  C.  C.  youngster  with  dependents 
allots  home  each  month.  The  young  men  and  war  veterans  are 
paid  $30  a  month.  $8  of  which  is  kept  by  the  enrollee  for  his  per- 
sonal expenses.  In  return  for  working  8  hours  a  day.  5  days  a 
week  in  the  field,  each  enrollee  receives  not  only  the  $30  cash 
allowance  for  himself  and  dependents,  but  also  shelter,  food, 
clothing,  medical  attention,  education  and  training,  and  work 
experience. 

On  the  average,  the  young  men  who  have  enrolled  from  New 
York  State  have  gained  from  7  to  11  pounds  during  the  first  6 
months  that  they  spent  in  the  woods  or  on  farms.  The  outdoor 
life,  the  camp  routine  and  discipline,  and  the  good  food  served  have 
conditioned  the  enrollees  physically,  and  greatly  improved  their 
health.  It  has  taught  them  safety  and  sanitation  rules.  They 
have  learned  how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Should  any  of  these 
boys  ever  Join  the  Army  or  Navy  In  event  of  an  emergency,  they 
will  have  a  head  start  over  youths  who  have  not  received  such 
training.  .^  ^  .       .. 

The  work  which  the  youths  and  war  veterans  have  done  is  oi 
great  importance  to  every  citizen  of  the  State.  Working  with  the 
State  conaervatlon  commission,  they  have  planted  new  forests,  pro- 
tected existing  forests  and  parks  from  fire  and  disease  and  insects, 
worked  on  flood-control  projects,  and  developed  new  recreational 
faculties.  In  the  Westem  States,  New  York  young  men  have  aided 
In  protecting  and  oonaervlng  ttie  Nation's  timber  simply.     They 


have  worked  on  reclamation,  wildlife,  grazing  control,  erosion  con- 
trol, and  many  other  kinds  of  projects  Many  of  these  boys,  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time,  have  enjoyed  invaluable  opportunities 
to  see  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Among  important  work  activities  in  New  York  State  by  enrollees 
working  under  State  and  Federal  forest  and  conservation  officials, 
has  been  the  reforestation  program  being  carried  out  on  submar- 
glnal  farm  lands  newly  acquired  by  the  State,  and  the  protection 
and  Improvement  of  the  State's  splendid  existing  forested  areas 

The  forest  camps  operate  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  Forest  Service.  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  conservation  department.  Soil-erosion 
camps,  which  have  been  doing  an  Important  Job  combating  soil 
losses  on  valuable  agricultural  land,  operate  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  At  the  present  time  27  camps 
are  located  on  State-owned  forest  area.s.  5  on  prlvately-cwned  tim- 
ber lands,  and  6  on  soil-ercslon-control  projects  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  supervises  the  work  of  15  camps  In  State  parks. 
2  m  national  parks,  and  1  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey. 

The  reforestation  program  has  resulted  In  the  planting  of  a  total 
of  more  than  154  000  000  trees,  mostly  In  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  State  During  the  pa.=t  year  new  acquisitions  of  land 
requiring  reforestation  brought  the  total  area  contracted  for  by  the 
State  to  more  than  450,000  acres  The  C  C  C  camps  also  engaged 
In  surveys  connected  with  the  acquisition  program,  thereby  effect- 
ing large  saving  to  the  State 

In  addition  to  the  actual  tree-planting  Job.  C  C  C  enrollees 
spent  30.820  man-days  of  labor  on  the  production  of  the  necessary 
tree  seedlings  In  forest-tree  nurseries.  C  C  C  boys  engaged  in 
all  phases  of  the  nursery  program,  including  the  collection  of  some 
60.000  pounds  of  hardwood  seeds  from  which  to  grow  seedlings 

In  order  to  Improve  the  future  value  of  large  stands  of  timber, 
C.  C.  C.  enrollee?  under  the  direction  of  forest  technicians  have 
covered  42.755  acres  on  timber  stand  Improvement  work,  which 
consists  principally  of  thinning  operations  designed  to  better  the 
growing  conditions  of  valuable  trees 

The  C.  C.  C.  ha.s  greatly  advanced  the  development  of  recrea- 
tional resources  within  the  two  State  forest  preserves  in  the 
Adlrondacks  and  Catskills.  Work  of  this  nature  has  tieen  high- 
lighted by  the  improvement  of  fishing  In  scores  of  trout  stre.-ims. 
Pishing  rights  on  more  than  400  miles  of  such  streams  have  been 
acquired  or  are  under  long-time  lease  by  the  State  on  privately 
owned  lands.  On  these,  and  also  on  streams  In  Siate-owned  forest 
areas.  C  C.  C.  camps  have  carried  out  a  larpe-scale  project  of 
stream  Improvement  Deflectors,  rock  cribs,  and  other  stream- 
bed  structures  and  improvements  have  been  applied  to  stretches 
where  needed,  and  trees  and  other  vegetation  planted  Work  of 
this  type  aids  the  propagation  and  increase  of  game-fish  popula- 
tions. There  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  of  good  fishing 
reported  by  sportsmen  In  areas  where  this  work  has  been  carried 
on.  C  C  C  enrolees  have  aided  In  the  production  of  fish  stock 
for  "planting"  in  these  streams  by  constructing  more  than  100 
new    fish-rearing   ponds. 

Outdoor  recreation  In  general  in  the  Adirondack  and  Catskills 
Forest  Preserves  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  work  of  the 
Corps.  Since  1933  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  have  developed  scores  of  t.ew 
camp  sites  and  miles  of  foot  trails  and  simple  shelters  for  hikers 
and  winter-sport  enthusiasts  Ten  camps  continued  recreational 
work  in  the  forest  preserve  during  1939.  and  in  six  of  these  camps 
recreational  work  was  the  major  part  of  their  work  programs. 
No  timtH?r  stand  improvement  cutting  Is  done  in  these  forest 
preserves  and  no  cutting  of  trees  at  all  except  where  absolutely 
necessary  In  clearing  rights-of-way  for  foot  and  truck  trails. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  C  C.  C.  program  enrollees  In  N'^w 
York  have  engaged  In  actual  forest-fire  fighting  to  the  extent  of 
43.700  man-days  In  the  reforestation  areas  and  on  the  forest 
preserve  work  Included  the  construction  of  truck  trails,  fire  lines, 
and  water  holes.  A  total  of  462  miles  of  truck  trails  hap  aided 
transportation  for  fire-control  forces;  nearly  200  additional  miles 
of  telephone  lines  and  newly  erected  fire  lookout  towers  have 
also  aided  the  fire-detection  and  communlcatici  systems. 

Another  contribution  of  New  York's  forest -conservation  program 
has  been  the  protection  of  the  woodlands  from  tree-destroying 
Insects  and  diseases  Since  1933.  C.  C.  C.  creT*s  have  covered  a 
total  of  3.000.000  acres  on  control  measures  aimed  against  insect 
pests  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State,  principally  gypsy 
moths.  The  egg  clusters  of  this  Insect  are  scouted  for  and 
destroyed  Work  against  tree  diseases,  covering  about  1.000.000 
acres,  has  largely  been  directed  against  whlte-pine  blister  ru.''t. 
The  spread  of  blLster  rust,  which  annxially  destroys  much  valuable 
timber  throughout  the  Nation  as  well  as  In  New  York.  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  eradlctlon  of  plants  of  the  genus  rlbes,  which  act 
as  the  "alternate  host"  to  spread  the  disease. 

The  camps  operating  under  the  supervision  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  have  developed  areas  to  demonstate  practical  methods 
of  soil  saving.  Work  of  the  camps  has  reduced  the  destruction  of 
good  agricultural  soil  through  the  construction  of  check  dams 
and  the  planting  of  gully  banks  with  trees,  shubs.  and  grasses, 
and  the  construction  of  terracing 

In  addition  to  the  camps  located  in  forest  and  soll-conserratlon 
areas,  17  C.  C.  C.  camps  are  working  In  New  York  park  areas  at 
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the    present    time      At    various    times    since    the    C.    C     C     was 
organized,  the  corjjs  has  worked  on  52  park  areas  of  the  State 

Its  work  is  credited  with  advancing  the  conservation  and  recrea- 
tional features  cf  the  park  s>'stem  by  many  years      EInrollees  have 
provided   more   trails,   beaches,   picnic   groves,   cabins,    and    shelters    , 
and  even  a  complete  new  park  for  the  recreational   needs  of  the 
Empire  States  residents  and   visitors. 

The  new  park  is  Margaret  Lewis  Norrle  State  Park,  a  320-acre 
refervation  en  the  enslern  shore  of  the  Hudson  River.  9  miles  north 
of  Poughkeepsie  Here  enrollees  have  constructed  overnight  cabins, 
which  can  be  used  by  vacationists  cruising  on  the  river,  an  entrance 
read  to  the  park,  bridges,  and  numerous  recreational  facilities 

One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  m  the  State  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  fine  arboretum  at  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca. 

In  Gilbert  Lake  State  Park,  enrollees  have  handled  projects  de- 
signed to  encourage  wildlife  and  have  developed  a  number  of  duck 
ponds.  This  is  probably  the  wildest  and  most  natural  park  area  in 
the  central  New  York  reK'.on. 

In  Clarence  Fahnesttwrk  Memorial  Stale  Park,  enrollees  con- 
structed a  concrete  core  wall  dam  to  imfxjund  water  to  form  Lake 
Canopus.  a  tx;dy  of  about  100  acres.  In  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
enrollees  have  also  provided  recreational  lakes,  and  have  constructed 
roads,  truck  trails,  have  graded  fine  slopes,  and  provided  water- 
supply  facilities 

Working  from  a  base  camp,  enrollees  have  developed  picnic  and 
tent  camp  facilities,  trails,  cabins,  parking  grounds,  and  similar 
Improvements  in  m.iny  of  the  reservations  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
region  In  1898  New  York  acquired  11  camp  sites  in  this  region  for 
the  use  of  the  public  Tliese  areas  situated  on  Lake  Ontario  and 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Sacketts  Harbor  to  Chippewa 
Bay  are  valuable  State  park  property  today. 

Since  establishment  of  the  base  camp,  enrollees  have  completed 
toFKD^raphlc  surveys  of  all  parks  In  this  region.  At  Cedar  Point. 
Grass  Point,  and  Krmg  Point  State  Parks,  bathing  facilities  have 
been  put  in  flrst-cla^s  condition. 

At  Grass  Point,  by  way  of  experiment,  several  hundred  yards  of 
sand  were  dumped  on  the  ice  during  the  winter,  and  when  the 
Ice  went  out  in  the  spring  the  sand  spread  Itself  evenly  on  the 
river  txsttom,  making  an  excellent  bathing  beach. 

Some  of  the  parks  in  the  region  are  being  provided  with  bath- 
houses and  latrines,  sewage,  water  supply,  and  light  systems  park- 
ing areas,  gravel  roads  and  trails,  stone  sea  walls,  entrance  portals, 
trailer  sites,  tent  platforms,  table  and  bench  combinations,  and 
fireplaces  The  picnicking  and  camp  areas  in  all  of  them  are 
being  subjected  to  general  clean-up  operations,  and  many  trees 
and  shrubs  are  being  planted 

Tlie  stone  used  in  the  buildings  is  quarried,  cut,  and  laid  by  the 
boys  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  who  are  also  responsible 
for  the  carpentry  and  plumbing. 

Green  Lakes  State  Park,  near  Syracuse,  has  been  provided  with 
enlarged  and  Improved  recreational  facilities  Including  overnight 
cabins,  picnic  areas,  foot  trails,  and  park  roads.  A  handsome  rec- 
reational building  has  been  constructed  here  by  C  C  C  labor  under 
Joint  supervision  of  the  Central  New  York  State  Park  Commission 
and  the  National  Park  Service. 

In  Allegany  State  Park,  enrollees  have  constructed  a  modern 
camping  center,  including  facilities  for  automobile  trailers  Elec- 
tric power,  water,  and  sanitation  S3rstems  and  equipment  for  pre- 
paring meals  are  provided  at  each  trailer  site  Also  in  this  park, 
enrollees  carried  on  an  interesting  animal  census  in  an  effort  to 
record  the  sf)ecles  and  abundance  of  wild  mammals  in  this  huge 
recreation -cons'^rvat  ion  area  and  to  determine  methods  favorable 
to  their  future  increase  Bears,  deer,  raccoons,  Canadian  porcu- 
pines, mink,  beavers,  and  other  mammals  and  many  varieties  of 
birds  abound  in  the  65.000  acres  of  this  park  Enrollees  have  estab- 
lished a  system  of  nature  trails  In  the  area  to  enable  visitors  to 
observe  these  native  animals  and  also  to  study  the  plant  life  of 
the  region 

At  Selkirk  Shores  State  Park  on  Lake  OnUrio.  near  Pulaski, 
eru-ollees  have  developed  camp  areas,  enlarged  picnic  grounds,  and 
Installed  water,  power,  and  telephone  lines.  They  have  constructed 
sea  walls  to  prevent  erosion. 

In  three  parks  of  New  Yorks  great  Finger  Lakes  network^Flll- 
more  Glen  State  Park,  Fair  Haven  Beach  State  Park,  and  Cayuga 
Lake  State  Park — enrollees  have  provided  extensive  picnic  areas, 
Uailside  shelters,  and  vacation  cabins,  and  have  transplanted 
thousands  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  extensive  landscape  projects. 
Construction  of  a  nature  trail  along  a  wall  of  the  deep  gorge  hewn 
through  limestone  and  shale  by  the  waters  of  Fillmore  Creek  was 
one  of  the  projects  In  Fillmore  Glen  State  Park,  an  area  named 
for  Millard  Fillmore,  thirteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
whose  cabin  birthplace  Is  nearby.  This  trail  includes  many  steps 
cut  in  solid  stone.  Beach  improvements  were  made  at  Fan  Haven, 
and  a  new  contact  station  has  been  completed  at  Cayuga 

There  has  been  a  great  Increase  of  attendance  at  Letchworth 
State  Park  since  enrollees  extending  the  picnic-area  system, 
erected  cabins  and  fireplaces,  and  built  roads  and  trails  In  the 
area.    Much  erosion  control  has  also  been  carried  on  here. 

At  Hamlm  Beach  State  Park,  beach  and  shore-line  development 
and  protection  have  been  the  main  work  Jobs  of  enrollees  and 
Include  the  building  of  Jetties  to  prevent  the  periodic  shifting  of 
sand  along  the  beach  due  to  currents  and  storms.  They  have 
also  provided  picnic  areas,  tennis  courts,  baseball  fields,  and 
Informal   playgrour.ds. 


Restoration  of  trails,  damaged  by  floods.  In  the  famous  scenic 
gorge  of  Watkins  Olen  State  Park  consumed  many  man-days  and 
enrollees  have  devoted  time  to  developing  camping,  picnicking, 
boating,  and  swinunlng  aids. 

At  Lake  Taghkanic  State  Park  overnight  cabins  have  been  con- 
structed and  a  tent-camping  area  provided. 

Saratoga  Naiicnal  Historical  Park  project  and  West  Point  are 
the  only  two  Federal  areas  in  New  York  on  which  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  has  worked  under  National  Park  Service  super- 
vision since  the  beginning  of  Its  program. 

The  camp  at  West  Point  was  established  April  1,  1935.  To 
date  the  enrollees  have  built  a  community  hoxise,  a  mesa  hall, 
4  picnic  shelters,  and  30  picnic  table  and  l)ench  combinations, 
besides  developing  23  acres  of  public  campground.  They  have 
restored  the  old  Marine  battery  and  razed  5  undesirable  struc- 
tures; made  6.000  feet  of  gravel  walks,  and  nearly  16  miles  of 
trails.  Thirty  acres  of  nursery  areas  have  l>een  developed  for 
raising  trees  and  shrubs,  and  28.660  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
moved  and  planted  around  new  buildings  and  In  recreational 
areas.  Work  has  also  been  done  in  tree  surgery.  Insect-pest  con- 
trol, dead-tree  clearance  for  fire-hazard  reduction,  and  various 
other  projects  Enrollees  worked  both  on  the  reservation  and 
Constitution  Island 

The  camp  at  Saratoga  National  Historical  Park  project  has 
been  established  little  more  than  6  months.  Work  plans  call 
for  topographical  surveys,  razing  of  houses  and  barns,  removal  of 
fences,  obliteration  of  an  existing  15-acre  picnic  area  when  plans 
for  d  new  one  are  completed,  landscaping  of  250  acres,  construc- 
tion of  5  miles  of  roads,  telephone  and  power  lines,  and  water- 
supply  system,  development  of  a  nursery,  work  In  tree  preservation, 
and  exotic-plant  eradication;  and  work  In  road  maintenance, 
traffic  count,  and  fire  presuppresslon 

Saratoga  Historical  Park  w^as  authorized  for  establishment  in 
June  1938  It  will  bring  into  the  Federal  park  system  the  site 
of  one  of  the  most  decisive  military  engagements  in  American 
history,  the  turning  point  of  the  American  Revolution  The 
nucleus  of  the  new  area  will  be  a  1,429-acre  section  of  Saratoga 
Battlefield  Here,  on  October  17.  1777.  General  Burgoyne  sur- 
rendered his  entire  army  of  more  than  5.000  men  to  General 
Gates  Thus  the  British  plan  of  cutting  the  American  rebellion 
in  two,  by  controlling  the  Champlaln-Hudson  line,  met  defeat, 
and  this  crucial  blow  brought  France  to  the  American  side. 


A  Clear  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

^     HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  31  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  SALIDA    (COLO.)    DAILY  MAIL 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  written  by  John  M.  O'Connell,  appearing  on  May 
21  in  the  Salida  (Colo.)  Daily  Mail.  While  I  do  not  concur 
in  all  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  this  very  able  writer,  I 
am  deeply  impressed  by  his  clear  logic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Salida    (Colo.)    E>aily  Mail  of   May  21.   1940] 

A   CLEAK   ISStTK 

The  air  is  filled  with  talk  about  isolation,  intervention,  and 
neutrality.  The  Nation  is  in  a  state  of  hysteria.  Calmer  heads 
are  warning  us  to  keep  our  shirts  on,  but  war  propaganda  is  in- 
slduous  and  powerful.  We  hear  that  "This  is  not  our  war,"  that 
"It  is  our  turn  next,"  that  "We  cannot  stay  out,"  that  "We  must 
go  in  at  once."  that  "We  must  give  aid  to  the  Allies  short  of  war," 
that  "We  are  weak  and  can  be  invaded  by  air,  land,  or  sea,"  that 
"We  have  nothing  to  fear." 

Now  Is  the  time  to  be  calm  and  to  make  a  careftil  stirvey  of 
the  situation  We  think  the  case  can  be  stated  in  one  proposition 
expressed    In   two  forms: 

First.  Either  the  Allies  are  fighting  for  the  peace  and  liberty  of 
the  United  States,  or  they  are  not. 

Secondly.  The  defeat  of  the  Allies  will  make  It  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  live  at  peace  with  the  dictators,  or  It  will 
not. 

If  the  Allies  are  fighting  for  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  their  defeat  will  make  It  impossible  for  us  to  have 
peace,  what  are  we  waiting  for?     Evidently  in  that  case  It  Is  our 
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duty  to  pitch  Into  the  war  in  Europe  with  all  our  moral,  economic, 
and  military  strength.  If  It  Is  our  war  we  belong  over  there  and 
the  quicker  the  better.  Why  trifle  with  measures  "Just  short  of 
war.  '  why  get  into  It  half  way,  or  stick  our  big  toe  into  it?  Why 
not  take  the  plunge  and  have  it  over  with? 

If  the  Allies  are  fighting  our  war,  flghting  for  our  peace  and 
security  and  we  fail  them,  we  are  a  nation  of  Ingrates.  slacken., 
cowards  If  they  are  fighting  for  us  and  we  do  no  more  than  lend 
them  our  money  and  furnish  them  with  airplanes  and  guns  for 
thPtr  young  men  to  use  against  the  enemy,  while  our  own  young 
men.  from  behind  their  mothers'  sklrta,  watch  the  brave  British 
and  French  die.  what  kind  of  a  nation  are  we? 

But  if  the  Allies  are  not  flghting  for  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the 
United  States  and  if  their  defeat  will  not  mean  war  for  us  against 
the  dictators,  what  are  we  stewing  about?  Why  should  we  send 
our  young  men  forth  to  fight  in  a  cause  that  is  not  ours?  Why 
should  we  stick  our  nose  Into  a  neighboring  fight  that  Is  no  con- 
cern of  curs?  Why  should  we  -ndanger  our  own  form  of  govern- 
ment by  engaging  in  a  war  that  neither  side  will  win,  because  even 
if  they  win  they  lose.  Why  should  we  immediately  invite  ourselves 
to  be  regimented  and  placed  under  a  dictator,  the  plans  for  which 
were  drawn  several  years  ago,  if  thla  war  does  not  affect  us?  Why 
should  we  gamble  with  the  blood  of  our  young  men  in  a  cause  that 
Is  not  our  own? 

So  stands  the  proposition.  If  now  we  inquire  into  the  underlying 
facts  of  the  war.  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  same  old  war  that  has 
been  going  on  in  Europe  for  at  least  2.000  years.  It  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  World  War  Into  which  we  were  duped.  It  is  a  war 
for  commercial  Bupremacy  In  Europe  and  nothing  else.  It  is  not  a 
war  of  honor,  a  war  for  liberty,  or  a  war  for  aecurlty.  It  is  a 
war  for  commercial  power. 

We  know  now  that  the  World  War  was  not  fought  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  We  see  now  how  Turkey  and  Russia  are 
lined  up  with  their  old  enemies  of  the  World  War,  and  Italy  is 
leaning  that  way.  We  see  how  Japan  has  veered  from  the  side  of 
"democracies"  to  the  side  of  Germany.  Are  they  still  fighting  for 
democracy?  Were  they  flghting  for  democracy  in  the  World  War? 
Only  yesterday  we  read  that  Great  Britain  Is  trying  to  win  the 
wicked  Stalin  to  its  side  again,  willing  to  forgive  the  invasion  of 
Poland.  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Finland.  This  talk  of  war  for  honor 
and  war  against  dictators  and  war  for  democracy  and  the  like.  Just 
don't  add  up. 

In  a  world  so  t\iU  of  nations  that  line  up  In  war  according  to  their 
own  advantage  why  should  we  be  continually  looking  for  a  chance 
to  get  In  and  fight  for  democracy,  honor,  and  other  high  principles? 
Common  sense  tells  us  our  duty  Is  to  obey  George  Washington's 
advice  and  keep  away  from  that  eternal  fighting  and  Intrigue  in 
Europe.  Keep  our  own  home  fires  burning,  guard  this  Nation  with 
the  biggest  Navy,  biggest  alrfleet  and  an  efBclent  Army,  and  mind 
our  own  business.     That's  the  prudent  course. 

If  Germany  wins  the  war.  A.  Hitler  will  rule  the  roost  in  Europe. 
If  the  United  States  gets  Into  the  war,  win  or  lose,  a  Hitler  will 
rule  America.  Our  form  of  government  will  melt  in  the  war.  Our 
hope  for  the  United  States  as  a  democracy  is  to  stay  out— away  out. 
England  financed  Hitler,  furnished  him  with  war  supplies  even 
while  he  was  crushing  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  And  now  we 
are  supposed  to  finance  England  in  Its  war  with  Hitler.  Bamum 
was  right  The  American  people  love  to  be  fooled — but  not  that 
badly,  we  hope. 

Mr.  Farmer,  Examine  Both  Sides  of  Public 
Questions  During  a  Campaign  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  V.  PARSONS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1940 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  appeared  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  2972,  an  article, 
inserted  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Congressman  Mason, 
Republican,  entitled  "Pertinent  Thoughts  Bearing  on  the 
Campaign  Issue  of  1940."  This  was  a  typical  Republican 
attack  on  the  trade-agreements  program.  It  was  just  a  run- 
of-the-mine  Republican  statement.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  in  the  fact  that  it  contained  inaccuracies,  misstate- 
ments of  fact,  and  false  inferences.  For  example  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]  condemned  Secretary  Hull's 
program  by  saying: 

It  TlrtuaUy  amoimts  to  free  trade. 


Opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program  who  can  find 
no  legitimate  criticism  against  it  fall  back  to  the  hackneyed 
criticism  that  it  is  virtually  free  trade.  Apparently  the  author 
of  this  statement  does  not  know  that  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  the  President  is  limited  in  all  changes  in 
duty  to  50  percent  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  rates,  and  that  is  far 
from  free  trade. 

The  following  figures  clearly  show  how  erroneous  was  the 
statement,  "It  virtually  amounts  to  free  trade": 

Ad  lalorem  equivalent  on  dutiable  imports 

Percent 

Average  rate  for  Fordney-McCtunber  Act 38.5 

Rate  for  1938 —  ^^  ^ 

Rate  for   1939    (preliminary) 36.4 

If  the  rates  of  duty  under  trade  agreements  are  virtually 
free  trade,  the  Pordney-McCumber  Act,  according  to  the  above 
average  figure,  which  was  slightly  lower  than  the  rate  for  1938, 
must  have  been  a  free-trade  Republican  tariff  act. 

Those  who  have  opposed  any  reductions  in  duties  also  claim 
that  since  more  than  60  percent  of  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  enter  free  of  duty,  the  United  States  is  on  a 
low-tariff  basis  and.  therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  to  reduce 
duties  in  order  to  increase  foreign  trade.  The  embargo  or 
prohibitory  rates  are.  of  course,  diluted  in  this  average  fig- 
ure. The  obvious  fallacy  in  the  whole  contention  is  that  if 
the  rates  of  duty  are  high  encjph  for  a  complete  embargo  on 
all  dutiable  items,  everything  imported  must  enter  free  of 
duty,  then  we  might  point  with  pnde  to  our  liberal  trade 
policy  because  100  percent  of  our  imports  would  enter  free. 
Would  that  make  us  a  free-trade  nation?  E\'en  on  this  fal- 
lacious basis  the  following  comparative  figures  show  that  the 
"virtually  free  trade"  talk  by  opponents  of  foreign  trade  is  not 
substantiated  by  facts. 

Percent  of  imports  entered  free 

Average  under  Fordney-McCumber  Act 63  8 

Hawley-Smoot  Act.  1933.. 63    1 

Trade  agreements,  1939 61.4 

With  a  smaller  percent  of  the  imports  entering  free  of  duty 
in  1939  than  for  the  average  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  Act, 
what  is  there  to  this  "virtually  free-trade'  talk  under  trade 
agreements? 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  M.\son1  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  manufactured  articles  labeled 
"Made  m  Germany,"  "Made  in  Japan,"  or  "Argentine  beef" 
on  the  shelves  in  American  stores.  There  was  the  Inference 
that  these  products  had  gotten  there  by  reduced  duties 
through  trade  agreements.  Now  if  he  had  been  even  super- 
ficially informed  with  respect  to  trade  agreements,  he  would 
have  known  that  there  are  no  agreements  with  the  indicated 
countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  is  positively  penal- 
ized and  prevented  from  receiving  any  benefit  whatever  from 
reduced  duties.  That  implication  was  just  100  percent 
wrong. 

According  to  the  Tariff  Commission  about  3  percent  of 
Japan's  exports  to  the  United  States  enter  at  lower  rates  of 
duty  as  a  result  of  the  most-favored-naticn  treatment  which 
has  not  yet  been  modified  with  Japan.  No  duty  reduction 
has  been  made  on  Argentine  beef  or  any  other  kind  of  beef. 
The  negotiations  with  Argentina  were  terminated  more  than 
6  months  ago.  So  this  effort  to  prejudice  faimers  against 
trade  agreements  must  fall  flat  on  these  thr°e  false  counts. 
Farmers  are  so  much  better  informed  than  my  friend  1  Mr, 
Mason]  that  in  an  ordinary  court  proceeding  he  would  be 
disqualified  as  a  witness;  his  evidence  would  be  incompetent, 
irrelevant,  and  immaterial. 

Under  the  caption,  "Failure  after  7  years,"  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  by  manipulating  certain  average  figures,  the 
old  game  of  "diluting  the  mix"  was  made  to  compare  condi- 
tions under  the  old  deal  and  under  the  New  DeaL 
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The  following  compjarative  figxires  indicate  what  has  hap- 
pened to  American  farmers  during  7  years  of  the  New  Deal: 


Farm  cash  Income  from  marketinpi   

Avcrace   farm    prii*   for   all   outuiucMlities,   index 
(ly^»'.^  M  =  lOO^ 

Avt-rajrt'  prices  rwvivcd  by  farmers  (or — 

Wheat  (wnts  p«'r  bii.sht'l) 

Com  (crnt.s  ixt  biish»'l>    

Krri  cattle  ((li)llars  (mt  lOrt  pounds) 

Hues  (iliilliirs  jx-r  KMi  pt>un(ls) .._ 

Butt<'rfst  (ct-nUi  \ier  iMiund} 

W<K>1  (ci'nts  jNT  puiind) .... 

Cotton  (ci'nt«  jwr  itound) 

Tobacco  (oPQtit  per  pound) -- 


1932 


1939 


K  68i  000.  000 

$7,711,000,000 

65 

03 

3S.80 

6.3.60 

ii.  10 

47  »» 

4  25 

7.(0 

3.34 

6  23 

17  90 

23.90 

8  60 

22.:«) 

5.  H2 

8  66 

9  M 

13  00 

A  further  diluted  calculation  of  5-year  averages  in  an 
attempt  to  show  imports  and  expwrts  of  agricultural  products 
in  an  unfavorable  light  was  cooked  up  by  the  gentleman.  In 
reply  to  such  statistical  maneuvering,  the  following  figures 
show  (a)  that  American  farmers  were  taken  out  of  the  for- 
eign market  from  1929  to  1932  to  the  tune  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  annually,  and  (b)  that  there  was  much  greater 
competition  for  American  farmers  by  foreign  countries  in 
so-called  competitive  agricultural  imports  during  those  new- 
era  days: 

Agricultural  exports: 

1929  .$1,693,000,000 

1932  ri""!!-! 662,000.000 


Annual    lo«a    In    agricultural    exports    under 

Hawley-Smoot    Act 1,031.000,000 

Imports  of  competitive  agricultural  products: 

1929  _     _        _      — 1,017,000.000 

1939-'-V-V/--V_V--'-V 526.  000  000 

American   fanners  better  clT  under  the  last 

year  of  trade  agreements  by 491.000.000 

The  following  tables  are  evidence  of  the  losses  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  and  benefits 
under  trade  agreements: 

Condition  of  agriculture  in  Illinois  under  the  Haicley-Smoot  tariff 
pcruxi  and  the  trade-agreements  pcnod 


Commodity 


Cattle  and  rilvej 

H<*s 

Sheop  and  lambs 

Corn 

Outs  

Barley  and  rye 


Illinois  farmers '  ca,<ih  farm 
inoomi-  rec<'i\fd  during  3 
years  under— 


Hawley- 
Smoot 
perio'l, 

1931-33  ' 


$131, 56.3,  nno 

189, 835.  W*) 
11,737.000 

133.865.(«) 

41,  57';,  000 

ifi.  3RH,  000 

2,064,000 


Trade  agree- 
nicnls, 

1930-38  ' 


$243,  121,000 

31H.  S99.000 

l>..3<Jh,000 

287,  3ftH,(l(» 

KS,  .V-iS.  000 

34, 7^2, 000 

3, 076, 000 


Gain  to  Illi- 
nois farmers, 
1936-38 


$111..V.S.000 

IS".*,  064, 000 

6,.')7l,000 

L'iS.  .■wi,or» 

46, 979. 000 

8..'il4.000 

1,022.000 


1  *ince  the  Hawlov-Smof)th  Tariff  .\ct  became  efT.-ctive  in  June  1930,  the  yna  1930 
ha?  been  oraitte<1.  Altliouph  the  Tra<le  .\?TeemenUi  .\ct  w.h.«  authorized  on  June  12, 
1934.  only  4  a>rroemenu  liail  been  negoiiatml  by  the  end  of  1935. 

XoTE  — Fifures  do  not  inchi'le  (iovcrnment  payments. 

Souri-e:  DaU  t.uMLshed  by  the  Departinont  of  .\griculiure. 

Decrease    in    typical    Illinois    industries   under    the    Hawley-Smoot 

tariff  period 


ImlBHlT 


Total,  nil  indu-stries     .- 

Eleftncal    mathmery,    apparatus,    and 

supplies 

Furnituie ....>...• 

Meat  packinR -,---;- ,— 

I'rintine  and    publishing— book,   music, 

and  job.  -- 

Ptei  l-wnrk.'i  and  roUinp-niill  preducU 


Decrease  from  1029  to  1011,  Hawlcy- 
Smuot  tarill  iKTiod 


Wape 

earners 


271,221 

43,205 

13,712 

5,914 

10,687 
13,411 


WatreB 


$021,459,000 

81 ,  aiQ.  000 
24.  499.  l«l») 
15,81-2,000 

24.694.000 
37,611,000 


Value  of 
production 


$3,779,917,000 
379. 045, 000 

ioi.7.'a,oiio 

450,  713, 000 

95,  868, 000 
178.607,000 


Increase  in.  typical  Illinois  industries  under  th£  trade -agrrrment* 

program 


Increase  from  19^■i  to  1937,'  trade- 
agreements  program 

Industries 

Wage 

earners 

Wages 

Value  of  pro- 
duction 

Total,  all  indastries 

Ele<incal     machinery,    appar,itus,     and 
supplies     .   

142.896 
15,303 

4,  4M 

795 

4,914 
16,639 

$301.4(.,V(«) 

26.  4.».  000 
7.71o.(lO't 
6.  (H9.  two 

R,  933. 000 
31.6M.O00 

$1,561,183,000 
130,  U.S,rtK» 

Kuriuture ..._ ... 

Meal  packing               .   .  . 

a*.  .'•>71.(liO 
89,658,000 

I'riutin?   and   publishing— book,  music, 
and  job                                        

22,9«V^,0n0 

Steel-works  and  rolling-mill  products 

124.691,000 

'  Latest  Census  of  Manufactures  data  published  in  1937. 

Where  the  Money 

Goes 

f 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BUTTE    (MONT.)    STANDARD 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Standard,  of  May  18.  1940: 
I  Prom  the  Standard.  Butte.  Mont.,  of  May  18.  1940  J 

WHERE    THE     MONET     GOES 

For  the  first  time  since  the  founding  of  this  Nation  Its  living 
standard  1b  slipping,  economists  say. 

Previously,  for  more  than  160  years,  living  conditions  of  the 
people  of  this  country  have  been  on  the  upgrade. 

Looking  at  some  figures  dug  up  by  economists  we  believe  we 
see  the  reason.  In  1929  the  per  capita  income  was  $668  and  per 
capita  retail  sales  were  $404.  The  per  capita  Income  for  1939  was 
$519  while  the  per  capita  retail  sales  was  $283. 

By  comparison  the  people  In  1929  spent  much  more  for  retail 
goods  than  they  did  in  1939.  Wliere  did  the  remainder  of  this  in- 
come go?  The  obvious  answer  is  that  it  went  for  taxes.  The  tax 
on  the  average  earned  dollar  today  is  between  25  and  30  cents;  in 
1929  the  tax  on  the  average  earned  dollar  was  around  12  or  15 
cents. 


Storing  of  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1940 

Mr,  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  act  to  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  was  approved  August  11, 
1939,  and  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  Congressman  Martin,  was  adopted  and  be- 
came a  part  of  the  law.  The  Martin  amendment  has  the 
effect  of  requiring  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  re- 
concentrate  300.000  bales  of  Government  agency  cotton  in 
New  England. 

The  Martin  amendment  should  not  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  not  now  be  re- 
quired to  reconcentrate  such  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  in 
New  England.  I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  bill  the  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  repeal  the  Martin  amendment  and  to 
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provide  a  fair  and  jxist  plan  and  policy  for  the  reconcentration 
of  cotton  which  is  pledged  to  or  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced  to  require 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reconcentrate  cotton. 
I  am  very  definitely  in  favor  of  cotton  being  stored  in  interior 
warehouses  in  communities  where  It  is  produced  so  that 
farmers  and  local  merchants  will  not  be  deprived  of  exercis- 
ing their  rights  in  the  selling  and  buying  of  the  cotton  in  the 
event  it  is  offered  for  sale.  I  am  likewise  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  if  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  reconcentrate  cotton  which  is 
owned  by  of  pledged  to  the  Corporation,  the  cotton  should 
not  be  reconccntrated  in  large  quantities  in  warehouses  lo- 
cated in  pprt  cities  but  rather  should  be  reconcentrated  in 
domestic  consiuning  centers  so  that  it  might  be  readily  avail- 
able for  sale  to  our  manufacturers.  I  am.  of  course,  in  favor 
of  farmers  being  able  to  store  their  cotton  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate. 

Even  a  casual  examination  of  the  record  indicates  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  favored  the  large 
warehouses  in  port  cities  and  has  discriminated  against 
small  domestic  interior  warehouses  located  in  areas  in  which 
a  large  portion  of  our  cotton  is  processed.  Too  much  cot- 
ton is  now  reconccntrated  in  the  ports  and  not  enough  is 
reconcentrated  in  domestic  consuming  centers.  During  the 
crop  year  1938-39.  North  Carolina  mills  consumed  and  proc- 
essed 1.789.458  bales  and  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
crop  year  1939-40.  North  Carolina  mills,  according  to  the 
best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  have  consumed 
and  processed  1,069.000  bales.  With  North  Carolina  process- 
ing in  excess  of  2.000.000  bales  per  year,  the  startling  fact 
remains  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  recon- 
centrated only  approximately  900  bales  of  Government  loan 
cotton  in  North  Carolina  during  the  last  12  months — not 
enough  cotton  to  run  the  cotton  mills  of  North  Carolina 
for  even  1  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  reconcentrated  cotton  in  Pacific,  Gulf,  and 
South  Atlantic  ports  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  now 
stored  in  F)crts  1.820,517  bales  against  exports  last  year  of 
3.400,000  bales.  In  other  words.  North  Carolina  processed 
approximately  cnc-half  of  the  number  of  bales  exported 
last  season.  It  v.-;il  be  observed  that  there  is  enough  Gov- 
ernment reconcentrated  cotton  stored  in  ports  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  export  trade  for  approximately  6  months  as 
against  less  than  1  day's  supply  of  Government  reconcen- 
trated cotton  for  North  Carolina  mills  stored  in  North  Caro- 
lina warehouses.  This  is  the  situation,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  are  warehouses  in  North  Carolina  that  are 
offering  not  only  competitive  rates,  but  in  some  instances 
the  lowest  rates  in  the  entire  country,  that  is,  8  cents 
per  bale  per  month  for  compressed  cotton  and  there  ware- 
houses are  Federal  bended  warehouses  and  have  reconcen- 
tration and  free  reshipping  privileges. 

According  to  a  complaint  filed  on  the  16th  day  of  April 
1940.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  it 
by  said  act,  seme  of  the  warehouses  with  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  stored  large  quantities  of 
Government  agency  cotton  are  accused  of  engaging  in  an 
understanding  and  agreement,  combination,  or  conspiracy 
amon?  themselves  to  restrict,  restrain,  and  suppress  com- 
petition in  the  compressing  and  storing  of  cotton  and  of 
many  other  acts  and  practices  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
public. 

So  we  face  the  situation  of  having  one  governmental 
agency,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  dealing  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  matter  of  the  storage  of  cotton  with  the 
Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.  and  many  other  re- 
spondents named  in  the  complaint  filed  on  the  16th  day  of 
April  1940,  while  another  agency  of  the  Government,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  In  its  complaint,  is  accusing  the 
Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.,  and  other  respondents 


therein  named  of  the  worst  type  of  racketeering  and  of  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  competition. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  be  able  to  substantiate  the  charges 
preferred  in  the  complaint,  but  at  least  the  charges  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant,  justify,  and  require 
an  inquiry  and  investigation  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration into  the  acts  and  conduct  of  the  accused  ware- 
houses with  which  the  Corporation  is  continuing  to  transact 
business  on  a  large  scale. 

The  complaint  filed  on  April  16.  1940.  Is  as  follows: 
[Before  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  the  mafter  of  Federal  Com- 
press Sc  Warehouse  Co  .  a  corporation:  Va'hy  Gin  Co .  a  corpo- 
ration: Mississippi  Valley  Gin  Co  .  a  corporaticn.  Tensas  Pari:-h 
Gin  Co  .  a  corporation:  Madison  Parish  Gin  Co  .  Inc  :  R  L  Taylor. 
Individually  and  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Federal 
Compress  &  Warehouse  Co  ;  Blnfcrd  Hester.  Individually  and  as 
president  of  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co  ;  E.  F.  Wade,  in- 
dividually and  as  vice  president  of  Federal  Crmpress  &  Warehouse 
Co:  Winston  E  Cheairs.  Individually  and  as  vice  president  of 
Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co  :  W  Dennis  Brown,  an  indi- 
vidual; and  Fred  Schneider,  an  individual.     Dccket  No.  4090) 

V 

COMPLAINT 

Purbiiant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  It  by  said  act.  the  Federal 
Trade  Comml.ssion.  having  reason  to  believe  that  the  Fedeml  Com- 
press Si.  Warehouse  Co..  a  corporation;  Valley  Gin  Co  .  a  corporation; 
Misftsstppi  Valley  Gin  Co  .  a  corporation:  Tensas  Parish  Gin  Co..  a 
corporation;  Madison  Pnrlf^h  Gin  Co  .  Inc  ;  R.  L  Taylor.  Individu- 
ally and  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Federal  Compress 
&  Warehouse  Co  ;  Binfcrd  Hester.  Individually  and  as  president  of 
Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.;  E  F  Wade.  Individually  and 
as  vice  president  of  Fcderr.l  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co  ;  Winston  E. 
Cheairs.  individually  and  as  vice  president  of  Federal  Compr?s.«'  & 
Warehouse  Co.;  W  Dennis  Brown,  an  Individual;  and  Fred 
Schneider,  an  individual,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  respondents, 
have  violated  the  provisions  of  the  said  act.  and  it  appearing  to 
the  Commis-slon  that  a  proceeding  by  It  In  respect  thereof  would  be 
In  the  public  Interest  hereby  Issues  its  complaint  in  that  respect 
a&  f ollcw.s ; 

Paragraph  1:  The  respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warehou.^e 
Co..  is  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  with  its  principal  office  and  place  of  business 
located  at  81  Monroe  Avenue.  In  the  city  of  Memphis  within  the 
State  of  Tennes.-ec  Said  respondent  is  engaged  In  the  business  of 
compre<^stng  and  storing  cotton  and  in  the  sale  of  jute  or  burlap 
bagging  and  sttel  bands  or  ties  for  use  in  compressing  cotton  in 
connection  therewith.  In  the  crndtict  of  its  said  busincc.*.  resp.nd- 
ent.  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  respondent.  R.  L. 
Taylor,  the  chairman  of  Its  board  of  directors,  owns  and  operates  a 
large  number,  to  wit.  80  compress  plants  located  In  the  States  of 
Arkansas.  Louisiana  Tennessee.  Mississippi.  Misscurl.  and  Texas 
Said  re£p>cndent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warehou"=«  Co..  through  the 
means  of  subsidiary  corporations,  owned  or  controlled  by  said  re- 
spondent directly  or  indirectly  through  the  respondent,  R  L. 
Taylor,  is  also  engaged  in  the  business  of  ginning  cotton  in  the 
States  of  Mis-slssippi    Lcut'lana,  and  Arkinsas. 

Said  respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co..  causes  the 
cotton  compressed  by  it  and  the  Jute  or  bvirlap  bagging  and  steel 
j    bands  or  ties  sold  by  It  and  affixed  to  the  said   bales  of  cotton 
whicli   it   has   compres  ed.   to   be    transported    from    the   S'ates   In 
which  the  respective  compress  plants  are  located  to  the  purchasers 
;    thereof  located  at  various  points  in  the  several  States  of  the  United 
I    States  other  than  the  State  of  the  origin  of  such  shipments  and 
in  foreign   countries      There   ha.s   been,   and   now    Is.   a   course   of 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  said  jute  or  burlap  bagging  and 
steel  bands  or   ties  between  said   respondent.   Feder.il   Compress   & 
Warehouse  Co..  and  the  purch£k.Fers  of  said  products  located  through- 
out the  several  State^-  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

At  all  times  mentioned  herein,  said  respondent.  Federal  Com- 
presa  &  Warehouse  Co,  has  been  In  competition  with  otlier  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  and  Individuals  likewise  engaged  in  the 
compressing  and  storing  of  cotton  and  the  sale  of  Jute  or  burlap 
bagging  and  steel  bands  or  tics  used  In  conection  therewith  In 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Paragraph  2:  Respondent.  Valley  Gin  Co  .  Is  a  corporation  organ- 
ized and  existing  tuider  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  with  its 
principal  office  and  place  of  business  located  at  BlytheviUe  within 
the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Respondent.  Mississippi  Valley  Gin  Co..  Is  a  corporation  organ- 
ized and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  with 
Its  principal  office  and  place  of  business  located  in  the  city  of 
Jackson,  within  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Respondent,  Tensas  Parish  Gin  Co..  is  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  with  its 
principal  office  and  place  of  btisiness  located  at  Newellton,  within 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Respondent,  Madison  Parish  Gin  Co..  Inc..  Is  a  corporation  or- 
ganized and  existing  imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  LoiUslana,  with 
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Its  principal  office  and  place  of  business  located  at  Tallulah  within 
said  State  of  Louisiana. 

All  of  the  respondents  described  In  this  paragrap'.i  are  engaged 
In  the  ginning  of  cotton  and  the  operation  of  cotton  gins,  and 
In  addition  thereto,  the  resjxindent,  VaUey  Gin  Co..  is  engaged  in 
the  financing  of  cotton  gins  and  the  Issuing  of  cotton-production 
loans.  All  of  the  respondents  described  in  this  paragraph  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  said  respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Ware- 
house Co..  either  directly  or  Indirectly  through  tlie  respondent. 
R.  L.  Tavlor. 

Paragraph  3 :  Respondent.  R.  L.  Taylor,  is  an  individual  and 
maintains  his  principal  office  and  place  of  business  at  81  Monroe 
Avenue  in  the  city  of  Memphis  within  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Said  respondent  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  resp>ond- 
ent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co. 

Respondent.  Binford  Hester,  is  an  Individual  and  maintains  his 
principal  office  and  place  of  business  at  81  Monroe  Avenue  in  the 
City  of  Memphis  withm  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Said  respond- 
ent Is  president  of  respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co. 

Respondent  E.  F  V.'ade  Is  an  individual  residing  in  the  city 
of  Little  Rock  within  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Said  respondent  Is 
vice  president  of  the  respondent,  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse 

Co. 

Respondent  Winston  E.  Cheairs.  is  an  Individual  and  maintains 
his  principal  office  and  place  of  business  at  81  Monroe  Avenue  in 
the  cltv  of  M'-mphis  within  the  State  of  Tennessee  Said  re- 
spondent Is  vice  president  of  the  respondent,  Federal  Compress  & 
Warehouse  Co.  ^   ,      ^. 

Respondent.  W.  Dennis  Brown.  U  an  Individual  engaged  in  the 
banking  business  and  residing  in  the  city  of  Lake  Providence 
within   the  State   of  Louisiana. 

Respondent  Fred  Schneider.  Is  an  individual  and  resides  in  the 
cltv  of  Lake  Providence  within  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Paragraph  4:  In  the  course  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 
cotton  from  the  planter  to  the  ultimate  user  thereof,  cotton  is, 
after  It  Is  picked,  first  transported  to  a  cotton  gin  to  be  ginned. 
At  the  gin  the  seed  is  separated  from  the  cotton  and  the  cotton 
Is  loosely  packed  Into  bales  and  wrapped  with  Jute  or  burlap  bagging 
held  in  "place  by  means  of  steel  bands  or  ties  Thereafter  the  loose 
bales  of  cotton  are  transported  to  a  compress  plant  for  the  purpose 
of  compressing  into  tightly  packed  bales  of  smaller  size  and  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  additional  bagging  and  ties  or  bands  to 
said  l>ales  The  compressing  of  cotton  and  the  adding  thereto  of 
additional  bagging  and  ties  Is  a  necessary  step  in  the  transporting 
in  Interstate  commerce  of  cotton  from  the  planter  to  the  ultimate 

user  thereof.  .    „,      ^ 

Paragraph  5  Said  respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse 
Co  and  said  respondent.  R  L.  Taylor,  acting  in  co..>peratlon  with 
each  other  and  through  and  In  cooperation  with  the  other  respond- 
ents herein  named,  for  more  than  4  years  last  past,  and  particularly 
since  February  27.  1936.  have  entered  into  and  carried  out  and 
continued  and  are  now  engaged  In  an  understanding,  agreement, 
combination,  or  conspiracy  among  themselves  and  with  and  through 
the  other  res^wndents  herein  named,  to  restrict,  restrain,  and 
suppress  competition  In  the  compressing  and  storing  of  cotton 
and  m  the  sale  of  Jute  or  burlap  bagging  and  steel  bands  or  ties 
sold  and  used  In  connection  with  the  compres.slng  of  cotton,  and 
to  create  and  maintain  a  monopoly  in  the  compressing  of  cotton 
and  the  snlo  of  Jute  or  burlap  bagging  and  steel  bands  or  ties 
sold  and  used  In  connection  therewith.  In  the  respondent.  Federal 
Compress  <t  Warehouse  Co. 

Paragraph  6  Pursuant  to  said  understanding,  agreement,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy,  and  In  furtherance  thereof,  the  said  re- 
spondents have  done  and  performed  and  stUi  do  and  perform  the 
loUowlng  acts  and  things:  .   „      »,  ^      „„^  r>    r 

( 1 »  Respondents,  Federal  Compress  tt  Warehouse  Co.  and  R.  L. 
Tavlor  have  caused  to  be  erected  and  have  operated,  and  do  iiow 
operate  cotton  gins,  charging  fees  for  ginning  which  are  below 
the  prevailing  fees  of  competitors  in  the  same  territory  and  are 
below  the  actual  cost  of  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  and  with 
the  effect  of  driving  competitors  out  of  business,  and  of  securing 
the  cotton  so  ginned  for  respondents*  various  compress  plants 
and  to  enable  respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.  at 
its  compress  plants  to  sell  the  Jute  or  burlap  bagging  and  steel 
bands  or  ties  sold  and  used  in  connection  with  the  compressing 

°^  r^!  Have'Tttempted  to  induce  and  have  Induced  customers  of 
con^petitlve  compress  plants  to  transfer  their  cotton  to  the  com- 
nr^plants  of  respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co^. 
by   means  of   rebates   in   the  form  of  drayage   allowances  granted 

^°(3^>*^H^ve^°?t^cotton  gins  owned  or  controlled  by  said  respond- 
ent Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co..  directly  or  indirectly 
through  re.spondent.  R.  L.  Taylor,  refused  to  transfer  or  forward 
cottoii  ginned  at  said  gins  to  compress  plants  other  than  compress 
^ants  owned  or  controlled  by  said  respondent.  Federal  Compress 

*  (^r'^Hlv^transf erred  from  cotton  gins  owned  or  controlled  oy 
said  respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co..  directly  or 
Sdlrectlv  through  respondent.  R.  L.  Taylor,  cotton  which  has 
S^en  ginned  to  compreis  plants  owned  by  said  respondent  Federal 
Compless  &  Warehouse  Co  .  '(Without  regard  to.  and  against  the 
direction  and  orders  of  the  owners  of  said  cotton; 


(5)  Have  sought  to  obtain  control  of  competing  compress  planU 
through  the  purchase  from  Its  stockholders  of  their  holdings  in 
the  corixiratlons  operating  said  plants  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
said  competitive  compress  plants  out  of   busincFs; 

(6)  Have,  through  the  individual  respondents.  Binford  Hester. 
E.  F.  Wade,  and  Winston  E.  Cheairs.  all  of  whom  are  officers  of 
respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co..  and  through  the 
individual  respondents,  W.  Dennis  Brown  and  Fred  Schneider.  aU 
acting  as  agents  of  said  respondent,  Federal  Compress  &  Ware- 
house Co.,  attempted  to  acquire  the  stock  of  competing  compress 
plants  by  means  of  tl\reats  and  sUtements  made  to  the  owners 
oi  such  stock  in  competing  compress  plants  to  the  effect  that  the 
stock  of  said  competitive  compress  plants  which  are  generally 
owned  by  cotton  growers  and  Independent  gin  operators,  will  de- 
cline In  value  and  be  made  worthless  as  a  result  of  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.  In  erecting  competitive 
g.ns  and  ginning  cotton  at  figures  below  cost  of  operation,  or 
free  of  charge,  if  such  a  course  shall  prove  necessary  to  secure 
the  cotton,  and  by  the  allowance  of  drayage  and  other  rebates. 
By  means  of  said  threats  and  statements  the  respondents  have 
caused  great  concern,  anxiety,  mental  stress,  and  worry  to  stock- 
holders in  said  competitive  compress  plants  and  have  caused  cot- 
ton glnners  and  cotton  growers  to  send  their  cotton  to  the  com- 
press plants  of  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.  for  the  purpose 
of  compressing,  and  having  added  thereto  bagging  and  ties  as 
hereinbefore  described,  rather  than  to  competitive  compress  plants 
in  which  said  glnners  and  independent  cotton  growers  are  stock- 
holders. 

(7)  Have  made  threats  to  owners  of  cotton  gins  that  they 
would  erect  cotton  gins  and  gin  cotton  below  cost  or  free  of 
charge  in  competition  with  said  Independent  cotton  gins  unless 
the  owners  thereof  shipped  the  cotton  so  ginned  by  them  to  com- 
press plants  owned  by  the  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.  Ui 
preference  to  competing  compress  plants. 

(8)  Have,  by  threats  to  erect  cotton  gins  and  operate  the  same 
below  cost  or  free  of  charge,  caused  the  owners  of  cotton  gins 
who  were  also  stockholders  in  compress  plants  o^^^led  by  com- 
petitors of  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.  to  ship  the  cotton 
ginned  bv  said  gins  and  owned  or  controlled  by  the  glnners  to 
compress  plants  of  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.  In  prefer- 
ence to  compress  plants  In  which  glnners  were  financially  Inter- 
ested. 

Paragraph  7:  The  individual  respondents.  R.  L.  Taylor.  Binford 
Hester  E  P.  Wade,  and  Winston  E.  Cheairs,  are  now  and  have 
been  officers  of  respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.. 
and  as  such  officers  have  been  In  charge  of  the  activities  of  the 
respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co..  and  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  activities  hereinbefore  set  out  in  paragraph  6. 
The  individual  respondents.  W.  Dennis  Brown  and  Fred  Schneider, 
while  not  officers  of  the  respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Ware- 
house Co  have  also  participated  In  the  activities  hereinbefore 
set  out  in  paragraph  6  and  for  that  purpose  have  served  as  agents 
of  respondents,  Federal  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.  and  R.  L. 
Taylor. 

Paragraph  8:  The  result  of  the  acts  and  practices  of  the  said 
respondents  herein  named  as  hereinbefore  set  out  in  paragraphs  6 
and  7  has  been,  and  now  is.  to  substantially  lessen,  restrict,  re- 
strain and  suppress  competition  In  the  ginning,  compressing,  and 
storing  of  cotton  and  in  the  Interstate  sale  of  Jute  or  burlap 
bagging  and  steel  bands  or  ties  sold  and  used  in  connection  there- 
with throughout  the  several  Southern  States  of  the  United  States 
and  In  foreign  countries,  and  empowers  the  said  respondent.  Fed- 
eral Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.,  to  dominate  the  compressing  of 
cotton  and  the  sale  of  Jute  or  burlap  bagging  and  steel  bands  or 
ties  sold  and  used  In  connection  therewith  and  to  Increase  the 
prices  charged  for  compressing  cotton  and  for  Jute  or  burlap 
bagging  and  steel  bands  or  ties  sold  and  used  in  connection  there- 
with above  the  prices  which  would  prevail  under  normal,  natural, 
and  oc>en  competition,  and  also  Is  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  In 
said  respondent.  Federal  Compress  &  Warhouse  Co.,  in  the  com- 
nre.sslng  of  cotton  and  In  the  Interstate  sale  of  Jute  or  burlap 
bagging  and  steel  bands  or  ties  sold  and  used  In  connection 
therewith. 

Paragraph  9  The  acts  and  practices  of  the  respondents  as  herein 
alleged  are  all  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  and  have  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  and  have  actually  hindered  and  prevented  competition 
in  the  compres,sing  of  cotton  and  the  sale  of  Jute  or  burlap  bagging 
and  steel  bands  or  ties  sold  and  used  in  connection  therewith  In 
commerce  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  and  have  placed  In  respondent.  Federal  Compress  & 
Warehouse  Co  .  the  power  to  control  prices  to  be  charged  for  the 
ginning  compressing,  and  storing  of  cotton,  and  for  Jute  or  burlap 
bagging  and  "^teel  bands  or  ties  sold  and  used  in  connection  there- 
with' have  created  in  the  respondent,  Federal  Compress  &  Ware- 
house Co..  a  mcnopoly  in  the  compressing  of  cotton  and  In  the  sale 
of  Jute  or  burlap  bagging  and  steel  bands  or  ties  sold  and  used  in 
connection  therewith,  in  such  commerce,  and  unreasonably  re- 
strained the  ginning  and  compressing  of  cotton  and  the  sale  of  Jute 
or  burlap  bagging  and  steel  bands  or  ties  used  In  connection  with 
the  compressing  of  cotton,  and  constitute  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition in  commerce  within  the  Intent  and  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlsslcn  Act. 
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amendment  looks  with  favor  upon  the  reconcentration  of  cotton 


no  transit  charge.    If  cotton  is  held  more  than  ninety  days  there 
«.,  o  .-o »,«:(♦  /■H.>i-<To  r.f  oi.    r^nta  ner   100  ixjunds.  authority  rtile  7 
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Wherelore  the  premises  considered,  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
Bion,  on  this' 16th  day  of  April.  A.  D  1940.  Issues  Its  complaint  against 
eald  respondents. 

NOTTCe 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  you.  Federal  Compress  ft  Warehouse  Co.. 
a  corpcration;  Valley  Gin  Co.  a  corporation;  Mississippi  Valley  Gin 
Co  a  corporation:  Tensas  Parleh  Gin  Co..  a  corporation:  Madlscn 
Parl-h  Gin  Co..  Inc  :  R  L  Taylor.  Individually  and  as  chairman  ot 
the  b-.ard  of  directors  of  Federal  Compress  ft  Warehoxise  Co.;  Bin- 
ford  Hester,  individually  and  as  president  of  Federal  Compress  ft 
Warehouse  Co  ;  E.  F  Wade,  individually  and  as  vice  president  of 
Federal  Compress  ft  Warehouse  Co  :  Winston  E.  Cheairs.  indlvidu- 
al'y  and  as  vice  president  of  Federal  Compress  ft  Warehouse  Co  : 
W  Dennis  Brown,  an  Individual;  and  Fred  Schneider  an  individual, 
respondents  herein,  that  the  24th  day  of  May.  A  D  »940jit  2  o  clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Is  henby  flxed  as  the  time,  and  the  oOces  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  In  the  ctty  of  Washington.  DC.,  as  the 
place  when,  and  where  a  hearing  will  be  had  on  the  charge  set 
forth  in  thU  complaint,  at  which  time  and  place  you  will  have  the 
right,  under  said  act.  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  an  order  shoiild 
not  be  entered  by  said  Commission  requiring  you  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  violations  of  the  law  charged  in  the  compUlnt. 

You  arc  notified  and  required,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day 
after  seivic*  upon  you  of  this  complaint,  to  ttle  ''i^h  the  Commis- 
sion an  answer  to  the  complaint.  If  answer  U  ftle^a"**  "  /  ,» 
appearance  at  the  place  and  on  the  date  above  stated  be  not  re- 
quilred.  due  notice  to  that  effect  will  be  given  you.  The  rul«i  of 
practice  adopted  by  the  Commission  with  respect  to  answers  or 
failure  to  appear  or  answer  (rule  XII)  provide  as  follows: 

■  In  ca«j  bf  desire  to  contest  the  proceeding  the  respondent 
shall  within  20  davs  from  the  service  of  the  complaint,  flle  wiin 
the  Commission  an"  answer  to  the  complaint  Such  answer  snail 
contam  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  which  constitute  the 
KTOund  of  defense  Respondent  shall  specifically  admit  or  deny 
cr  explain  each  of  the  facts  alleged  in  the  complaint,  unle.^  re- 
spondent is  Without  knowledge,  in  which  case  respondent  shaU  so 
state. 

•Failure  of  the  respondent  to  file  answer  within  the  time  above 
orovided  and  failure  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  for 
Kng  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  Commission,  without 
further  notice  to  respondent,  to  proceed  in  regular  course  on  the 

^^?l7'rel'pS.id?nt'deS;es'°"'l'iKe  hearing  on  the  allegations  of 
fact  set  forth  In  the  complaint  and  not  to  contest  the  facts  the 
answer  may  consist  of  a  statement  that  respondent  admits  all  the 
ma^nal  allegations  of  fact  charged  in  the  complaint  to  be  true. 
Respondent  by  such  answer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  a 
hearin«  on  the  allegations  of  fact  set  forth  in  said  complaint  and 
to  ha^  authorized  the  Commission,  without  further  evidence  or 
other  intervening  procedure,  to  find  such  facts  to  be  true,  and  if 
S  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  such  facts  admitted  consti- 
tute a  Violation  of  law  or  laws  as  charged  in  the  complaint,  to 
make  and  serve  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  an  order  to  cease  and 
desist  from  such  violations.  Upon  application  in  writing  made 
contemporaneously  with  the  filing  of  such  answer  the  respond- 
ent in  the  discretion  of  the  Commls.slon  may  be  heard  on  brief, 
m  oral  argument,  or  both,  solely  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  facts  so  admitted  constitute  the  violation  or  violations  of  law 
chareed  In  the  complaint." 

In  witness  whereof  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  caused 
this  Its -complaint,  to  be  signed  by  its  Secretary  and  its  official 
seal'  to  be  hereto  affixed,  at  Washington.  D.  C.  this  16th  day  of 
April.  A.  D.   1940. 

Bv  the  Commission. 

I  seal!  O'tis  B.  Johnson.  Secretary. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  foUowing 
news  article  which  appeared  in  a  Cotton  Trade  Journal  dated 
June  17.  1939.  and  to  the  headline  on  the  article  Federal 
Trade  Stocks  Swell  a  Million  Bales  in  Last  Year. 
Federal  Compress  Stocks  Swell  a  Million  Bales  in  Last  Yeah— 

R    L.  Taylor  Reports  Earnings  Equal  to  Last  Season;   Plant 

Improvements  Cost  $1,000,000 

Memphis —Stockholders  of  the  Federal  Compress  ft  Warehouse 
Co  Tuesday  were  told  by  R.  L.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
du-ectors  tbat  the  season  ended  May  31  had  been  a  very  satis- 
factory one  and  stock  of  cotton  on  hand  was  2.824.139.  or  pracU. 
cally  a  million  more  than  at  corresponding  date  of  If^f  ^  0'^^,^« 
amount.  2.487.177  bales  were  loan  cotton,  leaving  only  136.362  bales 

"^EiJ^ngs  for  the  year  were  reported  about  the  same  as  for  pre- 
vious seiuson.  Mr.  Taylor  explaining  tbat  In  order  to  take  care  of 
increased  demands  for  storage  It  had  been  necessary  to  spend 
over  tl  000  000  for  Improvements  and  expansion,  large  part  of 
which  was  In  building  fire  walls  and  practically  doubling  capacity 
of  many  plants.  With  acquisition  of  tbree  of  its  smaller  com- 
petitors and  erection  of  new  plants  In  Sikeston.  Mo.:  Hughes^ 
Wynne  and  Lepanto.  Ark.,  now  under  construction  or  to  be 
started  shortly,  the  new  season  will  start  with  bonded  warehouse 
capacity  of  4.250.000  bales. 


Hleh  density  compress  machines  have  been  Installed  recently  at 
Tiptonville.  Tenn  .  and  England.  Ark.  and  many  other  improve- 
ments made  to  meet  growing  requirements  of  the  Pa^^J^f^"^^  *;«; 
son,  Mr  Taylor  said  the  physical  condition  of  the  company  property 
was  better  than  ever  before  ^r^,*^M 

In  the  financial  statement  presented  cash  on  hand  was  reported 
at  »536.632.98.  comparing  with  •353.246  38  1  year  previous  Real 
estate  was  carried  at  $1,326.403  65  against  $1.310  685  74  with  bulld- 
ogs nTachlne^  and  equipment  at  $21  587.239  16  against  Wa&lO^- 
814.'  Total  assets  were  given  at  $24,433.99739  against  »23^286^4  54. 
On  the  liabilities  side  capital  stock  was  unchanged  at  $12,500  ooo. 
while  bUls  payable  were  $1,500,000  comparing  with  $650,000  a  year 
ago  due  to  the  program  of  expansion  Reserve  for  depreciation  was 
increased  to  $9,608,991  88  from  $9^261.09430,  while  surplus  dropped 
to  $779,697  48  from  $872,947  97 

During  the  year  regular  dividends  of  40  cents  a  quarter  were  paid. 
An  inquiry  from  one  of  the  stockholders  as  to  accruals  elicited  a 
reply  that  nothing  definite  could  be  said  about  such,  although 
funds  would  begin  to  crme  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  Augtist  and  even  though  a  little  borrowing  from  banks  might  be 
necessary  th^re  wou'.d  be  enough  to  pi»y  off  all  loans  and  leave  plenty 
for  stockholders  ultimately,  figured  by  some  present  at  several 
millions  of  doUarfc  ..  .      , 

No  changes  were  made  In  the  board  of  directors  or  in  list  of 
officers  at  the  board  meeting  which  followed. 

UNION    COMPRESS    MEZTIMC 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Union  Compress  ft 
Warehouse  Co  held  yesterday  routine  reports  were  made  and  officers 
and  directors  chosen.  Only  two  changes  were  made.  K.  D.  Wells, 
of  Vicksburg.  made  vice  president  to  succeed  Ernest  Rice,  and 
Gecrge    Franklin,   of   Ravvllle.   La.,   added    to    the    board. 

Offlters  are:  Etouglass  W  Brooks,  president;  K.  D  Wells,  vice  presi- 
dent' W  H  WiUey.  secretary;  Norrls  Blackburn,  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager;  directors.  A  M  Crawford.  K.  D  Wells,  D.  W  Br(X)ks, 
George  G.  Harvey.  Eric  Hlrsch,  J.  J.  Marks.  E.  Rice.  W  H.  Willey. 
and  George  Frar.klin. 

On  February  20. 1940, 1  wrote  Secretary  Wallace  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

Congress  ok  the  UNrrEo  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Fttruary  20,  1940. 

Hon.  HiNRT  A.  Wallace. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

\Va.<h.ington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr  Secretary:  For  more  than  a  year  I  haw  been  trying 
to  prevail  upon  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  change  its 
policy  with  regard  to  the  storage  of  Go\ernment-!oan  cotton.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  the  benefit  of  an  expression  of  your 
views  with  regard  to  the  situation. 

I  am  advised  that  during  the  entire  life  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  only  6.900  bales  of  cotton  pledged  to  or  owned  by  the 
corporation  have  been  s-hipped  into  North  Carolina  for  storage  I 
understand  that  during  the  last  12  months  only  approximately  900 
bales  of  Government-loan  cotton  have  been  shipped  into  North 
Carolina.  700  bales  were  shipped  in  from  South  Carolina,  and  2f)0 
bales  from  Virginia.  During  the  crop  year  1938  39.  North  Carolina 
mills  consumed  and  processed  1.7t59.458  bales,  and  during  the  tirst 
6  months  ol  the  crop  year  1939-40  North  Carolina  mills,  according 
to  my  informaticn.  have  consumed  and  processed  1.069.000  bales. 
It  will  tie  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  cotton  reconcentratlon 
in  North  Carolina  is  not  sufficient  to  operate  North  Carolina  mills 
for  even  1  day.  Government-loan  cotton,  and  I  mean  by  Government- 
loan  cotton,  cotton  which  is  pledged  to  cr  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corportition.  has  been  reconcentratcd  in  Pacific.  Gulf,  and 
South  Atlantic  ports  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  now  stored 
in  ports  1. 820.517  bales,  against  exports  last  year  of  3.400.000  bales. 
In  other  words.  North  Carolina  processed  approximately  one-half  of 
the  number  of  bales  exported  last  season  It  will  be  ob.^erved  that 
there  is  enough  Government  reconcentratcd  cotton  stored  in  ports 
to  take  care  of  the  entire  export  trade  for  a  period  of  approximately 
6  months,  as  against  less  than  1  days  supply  of  Government- 
reconcentrated  cotton  for  North  Carolina  mills,  stored  in  North 
Carolina  warehouses  I  know  that  there  are  warehouses  In  North 
Carolina  that  are  offering  not  only  competitive  rates  but  In  some 
instances  the  lowest  rates  in  the  entire  country;  that  Is.  8  cents  per 
bale  per  month  for  compressed  cotton  These  warehouses  are  Fed- 
eral bonded  warehouses  and  have  reconcentratlon  and  free  reshlp- 
plng  privileges. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  It  becomes  necessary  to  reccnccn- 
trate  cotton  which  is  pledged  to  or  owned  by  the  Commodity  Cred.t 
Corporation  the  cotton  should  be  reconcentratcd  near  the  domestic 
consuming  centers  so  that  in  no  case  shall  the  ratio  of  the  total 
amount  of  Government  agency  reconcentratlon  cotton  stored  in 
the  ports  of  the  Continental  United  States  to  the  amount  of  cotton 
exported  to  foreign  countries  exceed  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of 
Government  agency  reconcentratlon  cotton  stored  in  the  cotton - 
consuming  States  to  the  total  amount  of  cotton  consumed  by  those 
States.  Especially  is  this  true  In  view  of  the  passage  of  S  2697  at 
the  last  regular  session  of  Congress,  which  clearly  Indicates  that 
Congress  looks  with  disfavor  upon  excessive  reconcentratlon  of  Gov- 
ernment agency  cottou  in  poru  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  Martin 
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amendment  looks  with  favor  upon  the  reconcentratlon  of  cotton 
near  domestic  consuming  centers 

In  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the  passage 
of  S  2697,  I  hope  that  you  will  give  consideration  to  a  change  in  the 
pclicv  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  taking  cotton  away  from  domestic  consuming  centers  and 
shipping  it  to  ports. 

Notw;thBtandln;?  the  passage  of  S.  2697,  the  Com.nodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  reconcentrated  300.000  bales  of  Government  agency 
cotton  in  ports  since  August  1,  1939. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  en  numerous  occasions  with  all  of 
the  officials  of  the  Crmmodity  Credit  Corpwration.  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  situation  will  not  be  changed  or  remedied  unless 
there  Is  some  change  in  policy,  or  unless  an  act  of  Congress  is 
passed  directing  a  change  in  the  reconcentratlon  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  D   Coolet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  members  of  the  North  Carolina  dele- 
gation have  from  time  to  time  conferred  with  officials  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  finally,  on  March  6.  with 
Secretary  Wallace  with  reference  to  the  reconcentratlon  poli- 
cies of  the  Corporation. 

So  that  Members  of  Congress  from  Georgia.  South  Caro- 
lina. North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  may  see  Just  how  the 
pohcy  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  afTectlng  the 
mills  and  manufacturers  in  their  States.  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing table: 
Cotton     Production,  imports,  and  consumption   in   Georgia,  South 

Carolina.  Sorth  Carolina,  and   Virginia,  last  season,  ending  Aug 

1.  1939 

[IlaUs,  exclusive  of  liiiters] 


Pro<luction — 

Impi  rt.< . 

ConsumtnioD . — .. 


Georgia 


8i5.721 

4«1.TW) 

1,347.511 


South  Cat- 
olins 


North  Car- 

I       olins 


649.132 

722.  >:7 

1,372.00'J 


390.416 
l,:tU'J.  IH2 
1,  Tsa,  468 


Virginia 


11.083 
1 27.  240 
13y,  323 


Tntal  c-.nsump'ion  <.f  all  nnrthorn  and  New  KiiKlan.l  mills.  l)7:..l)08 
bal»"s. 

Prom  the  above  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  North  Carolina 
last  sea.son  had  to  import  approximately  1.400.000  bales  from 
Mississippi  and  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Also 
the  consumption  in  North  Carolina  alone  is  approximately 
twice  the  amount  consumed  in  all  of  the  Northern  and  New 
Eneland  States. 

Unless  something  is  done  by  Congress  at  the  present  ses- 
sion Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  to  reconcentrate  in 
the  Northern  and  New  England  States  at  an  early  date 
300.000  bales  While  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
shipped  into  North  Carolina  less  than  1.000  bales. 

The  situation  is  almost  as  bad  in  many  other  States. 

I  am  also  submitting  the  foUowing  letter  received  from 
an  assistant  general  railway  freight  agent,  which  indicates 
that  it  will  cost  Carolina  miUs  approximately  $3  a  bale  more 
to  purchase  cotton  reconcentrated  at  ports  than  cotton 
reconcentrated  in  close  proximity  to  the  mills: 

,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railwat. 

I  Raleigh.  S.  C,  March  20.  1940. 

Hon.  Harold  Coolet. 

Ccnaressman.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  you  are 
interested  in  knowing  the  freight  rate  on  cotton  in  carload  lots 
S  50.000  pounds  from  Muskogee.  Okla..  to  Greensboro^  N.  C  fim 
v^^ien  shipped  to  Houston,  Tex.,  for  transit  and  also  ;^hen  shipped 
to  Carthage.  N.  C  .  for  transit  and  then  reshlpped  to  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  as  a  final  destination. 

The  through  rate  from  Muskogee.  Okla.,  to  Greensboro  N.  C 
Will  not  apply  via  Houston,  Tex.,  and  shipment*  handled  via 
Souston  are  subject  to  a  combination  rate  of  59cent«  to  Houston 
and  80  cents  from  Houston  to  Greensboro  or  a  total  rate  of  $139 
^r  100  Sninds.  These  rates  are  published  in  Agent  Peels  South- 
western Lines  Tariff  208-F.  I.  C.  C.  3202. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rate  from  Muskogee.  Okla..  to  Greens- 
boro  N  C  and  Carthage.  N.  C,  Is  77  cents,  applying  to  both  des- 
tinations the  same,  authority  the  same  tariff. 

This  through  rate  to  Greensboro  will  apply  via  Carthage,  N.  C, 
subject  to  a  backhaul  charge  of  2^4.  cents  per  100  pounds  as 
pubUshed  in  Seaboard  Railway  I.  C.  C.  A-7980,  Cotton  Transit 
Tariff  item  60  and  rule  18  thereof.  This  makes  a  total  charge 
of  791.  cents  against  $139  via  Houston.  In  cases  where  the 
cotton  is  reshipped  from  Carthage.  N.  C.  within  90  days  there  Is 


no  transit  charge.  If  cotton  Is  held  more  than  ninety  days  there 
U  a  transit  charge  of  2*4  cents  per  100  pounds,  authority  rule  7 
of  SAL  I.  C.  C.  A-7980 

Trusting  this  is  the  information  desired. 
Yours  very  truly, 

G.  C    POOLK, 
Assistant  General  Freight  Agent. 


Can  It  Happen  Here? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OK    I'ENNJJYLVAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31,  1940 


ADDREaSS   BY   DAVE   BECK 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  by  Dave  Beck,  international  representative  of  the 
Teamsters'  Union,  given  over  radio  station  KOL  in  Seattle 
and  bioadcast  over  all  stations  of  the  Mutual  System  in 
Washington  State  on  May  16.  1940.  It  was  given  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  subversive  activities  committee  of  the 
State  department  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Good  evening,  the  news  from  Europe  and  Asia  tonight  should 
convince  us  in  America  that  we  can  no  longer  sit  in  cur  house  by 
the  side  of  the  road  and  let  the  rest  ol  the  world  roll  by. 

If  we  do.  an  aerial  bomb  may  bring  cur  house  cracking  down 
around  our  ears.     The  world  wont  roll  by.     It  will  roll  over  us 

For  centuries  Americans  have  lived  in  a  Garden  of  Eden.  We 
have  fancied  ourselves  secure  behind  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
oceans  that  guard  our  coasts. 

Tonight  that  security  is  gone  We  have  seen  the  development  of 
airplanes  that  vie  with  the  speed  of  sound  and  of  submarines  which 
are  almost  battleships  and  can  glide  unseen  to  our  shores  beneath 
the  w.iter  we  think  protects  us. 

Modern  military  science  has  all  but  evaporated  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  They  are  little  more  than  the  moats  of  a  medieval 
castle. 

We  are  no  longer  .safe  from  foreign  aggression.  Yet  we  lull  our- 
selves into  security  every  time  the  tide  comes  in.  Some  day  that 
tide  may  bring  in  a  fleet  of  foreign  transports,  and  a  hostile  army 
will  be  on  our  shores 

Impossible,  some  people  may  say. 

These  same  people  said  a  lew  years  ago.  however,  that  another 
war  was  impossible  They  watched  with  unbelieving  eyes  when 
Japan  Invaded  China  and  when  Italy  slaughtered  the  Ethiopians 
and  seized  Albania  They  were  still  In  a  daze  when  Soviet  Russia 
trampled  prostrate  Poland  and  seized  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia,  and  brutally  assaulted  Finland. 

And.  finally,  when  Germany  climaxed  her  conquest  of  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria  with  her  unprovoked  Invasion  of 
Scandinavia  and  the  low  countries,  the  whole  civilized  world  gasped 
with  horror. 

Yet  some  people  shrug  their  shoulders  at   the  sight  of  Norway, 
Holland,  and  Belgium  bleeding  under  the  Prussian  boot. 
They  say  it  cannot  happen  here. 

Well,  let's  look  at  the  lacts  and  see  who,  or  what.  Is  to  stop  It. 
In  the  flrst  place,  we  have  a  one-ocean  navy,  which  means  that 
our  Navy  cannot  defend  both  our  coasts  at  the  same  time. 

Up  to  now  we  have  relied  on  the  British  fleet.  But  the  British 
fleet  has  troubles  of  its  own.     It  cannot  help  us  now. 

So.  the  protection  of  our  shorelines  rests  solely  on  our  own 
Navy,  and  the  latest  reports  of  the  experts  cast  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  our  Navy  today  is  a  match  for  the  Japanese. 

In  other  words,  it  is  questionable  whether  we  could  stop  the 
Japanese  in  the  Pacific,  even  though  we  massed  oiu"  sea  power 
and  left  the  Atlantic  coa.st  completely  unprotected. 

And  if  we  lost  in  the  Pacific  both  coasts  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  an  invader.  Certainly  our  Army  couldn't  stop  anybody.  It 
Isn't  large  enough,  and  it  cant  move  fast  enough. 

We  have  only  one  mechanized  division  to  defend  6,000  miles 
of  coast  line,  not  to  mention  two  unfortified  boundaries  between 
Mexico  and  Canada. 

That  means  that  only  one  division  of  the  United  States  Army 
can  move  faster  than  a  man  can  walk.  Our  Army  would  be  wander- 
ing around  like  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  if  we  ever  needed  it  in  a 
hurry 

This  Is  because  Congress  has  played  politics  with  the  Army.  Every 
Congressman  wants  a  piece  of  It  in  his  district,  and  so  we  find  It 
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scattered  across  the  country  In  obsolete  posts.  Just  as  it  was  In  the 
days  when  it  protected  the  pony  express. 

Our  air  force  Is  totally  Inadequate  to  maintain  an  effective  patrol 
of  our  borders  to  sav  nothing  of  fighting  off  an  enemy  air  fleet. 
And  in  the  enure  48  States  we  have  only  enough  antiaircraft  gxms 
to  guard  the  city  of  New  York 

Who  IS  to  stop  it  from  happening  here? 

We  are  a  ripe  peach,  ready  to  be  plucked,  when  the  dictators  ol 
the  world  get  through  plucking  the  smaller  peaches  closer  at  hand. 
The  invasion  of  Norwav,  Denmark.  Belgium,  and  Holland  should 
have  brought  us  to  our  senses.     People  didn't  think  It  coiild  bap- 
pen  there,  either. 

Those  were  peaceful  little  countries,  minding  their  own  business 
and  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  politics  and  quarrels  of  Europe. 

Yet  overnight  they  became  the  victims  of  the  greatest  and  most 
ruthless  militarv  machine  the  world  has  ever  seen.     The  Nazi  le- 
gions, unleashed"  by  the  madman  Hitler,  are  overrunning  Europe. 
Will  they  stop  there?  . 

We  know  that  100  of  Hitler's  pilots  are  now  flying  commercial 
airplanes  in  South  America.  They  know  every  foot  of  the  terrain. 
They  know  where  and  how  to  drop  a  bomb  in  a  sudden  effort  to 
blast  the  Panama  Canal  and  put  the  United  States  Na\-y  in  cold 
storage. 

Italian   fivers   are   operating   In   South   America,   too,   under   the 

personal  direction  of  Mussolini's  son.  who  boasted  of  the  fun  he 

had  in  Ethiopia  shooting  down  helpless  natives  from  his  war  plane. 

Italy  is  the  ally  of  Germany.     The  Roman  army  marches  again 

when  Hitler  says  the  word 

Also  linked  with  Germany  Is  the  bloody  dictatorship  of  Russia. 

the  nation  which  really  brought  this  war  upon  us  by  her  treachery 

In  conspiring  with  Hitler  as  he  hesitated   on  the  Polish  frontier. 

If  Russia  had  not  encouraged  Germany  at  that  time,  the  world 

might  still  be  at  peace.    But  Stalin  craves  bloodshed. 

these  three  great  militaristic  dictatorships,  with  the  possible  aid 
of  Japan,  are  now  bent  on  dividing  the  world  between  them.  They 
have  armies  of  millions  of  men.  air  fleets  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
planes,  and  they  have  perfected  the  technique  of  dropping  troops 
from  the  clouds  on  a  sleeping  nation  at  jjeace  with  the  world. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves  It  can  happen  here,  and  I  think  It  will 
happen  here.  If  the  democracies  lose  to  the  dictatorships.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  this  war  Is,  a  struggle  between  democracy  and 
dictatorship 

We  are  a  demociacy.  That  Is  why  I,  as  a  labor  representative, 
am  so  deeply  concerned  with  the  trend  of  world  affairs.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  democratic  processes  of  government  wiped  out. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  labor  enslaved,  as  It  Is  today.  In  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

Even  If  the  dlctatorshlpe  should  have  no  hostile  Intentions  toward 
us  what  would  happen  to  the  American  standard  of  living,  based 
on  the  American  wage  scale.  If  the  dictators  should  win? 

Does  anybody  think  for  a  minute  that  we  could  continue  to  pay 
labor  our  present  wage  scales  In  this  country  and  compete  with 
slave  labor  elsewhere  throughout  the  world? 

And  does  anybody  think  that  if  the  dictators  win  Canada  would 
remain  free?  Or  Mexico?  Why,  even  today  the  Nazis  and  the 
Communists  are  taking  over  Mexico  They  are  boring  into  that 
government  and  into  Its  Industries  and  labor  unions  so  effectively 
that  some  morning  we  may  wake  up  and  And  an  enemy  power  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  ^    ^     ^ 

At  the  same  time  in  this  country  the  Nazis  and  the  Communists 
are  using  the  same  tactics  they  are  using  in  Mexico  and  which 
they  used  with  such  tragic  results  In  Norway,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 
They  are  boring  into  strategic  positions  In  the  aircraft  factories. 
In  transportation,  and  in  communications.  Need  I  point  out  to  you 
the  havoc  they  could  create  for  us  in  an  hour  of  peril? 

And  only  last  week,  officials  of  the  Communist  Party  met  in  Cali- 
fornia and  demanded  that  we  cease  at  once  all  preparations  for 
American  defense. 

What  colossal  effrontery.  The  CommunlsU,  who  plunged  one 
continent  into  chaos,  are  now  insisting  that  thle  Nation  do  nothing 
to  save  Itself  from  a  similar  fate. 

The  Communist  agents  are  entrenching  themselves  In  Industry 
to  see  that  we  proceed  very  slowly.  If  we  proceed  at  all. 

These  things,  happening  In  the  United  States,  are  the  same  things 
that  preceded  the  Invasion  of  Norway.  Holland,  Bt-lgium,  and  Den- 
mark Why  should  they  be  happening  here,  now,  if  nobody  has 
any  designs  upon  us? 

Why  are  the  Communists  and  the  Nazis  so  anxious  to  get  JotJS 
m  airplane  plants  and  navy  yards  where  they  can  sabotage  our 
national  defense? 

Why  are  they  striving  for  key  positions  In  our  communication 
systems?  Why  are  they  trying  to  control  labor  unions,  and  organ- 
ize peace  societies  to  persuade  us  not  to  be  ready  to  defend  our- 
selves?    How  much  longer  will  we  permit  these  spies  to  plot  against 

US'' 

These  questions  concern  me,  as  they  should  concern  you.  and  as 
""they  do  concern  every  student  of  International  affairs  and  every 
man  who  saw  service  in  the  last  war. 

For  that  reason,  I  appreciate  the  Invitation  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Committee  of  the  State  Department  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  to  make  this  broadcast  under  their  sponsorship. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  myself,  and  as  a 
comrade  of  many  of  Ite  members  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  1918,  I  understand,  as  they  understood,  the  perils  that 
lie  In  unprepareoness. 


The  United  States  le  an  Idealistic  Nation.  It  never  foresees  the 
danger  of  war,  until  war  is  upon  us  We  have  always  paid  a  terrlflc 
price  In  human  life  for  that  weakness 

Do  you  realize  that  In  the  last  war  some  men  were  sent  Into  the 
front  lines  so  poorly  trained  that  they  pulled  the  pin  on  a  hand 
grenade  and  then  stopped  to  read  the  instructions 

It  Is  nothing  less  than  murder  to  send  such  raw  recruits  Into 
battle.  Yet.  If  war  should  strike  us,  as  It  has  struck  a  dozen 
other  peaceful.  Idealistic  nations,  we  would  have  to  defend  our- 
selves with  raw  recruits,  untrained  and  virtually  unarmed. 

Some  people  ask  whv  anybody  should  invade  us?  Why  should 
anybody  invade  poor  little  Finland?  Or  Norway,  Denmark,  or 
Holland  ■> 

It  is  because  the  mad  lust  for  conquest  is  ruling  the  world  as 
the  dictators  of  Europe  and  Asia  combine  to  slaughter  and  conquer. 
Had  Britain  and  France,  together  with  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  other  free  peoples  of  Europe,  recognized  early  enough 
the  dangeis  that  confronted  them,  they  would  not  now  be  faced 
with  the  Imminent  danger  of  the  extinction  of  democracy  and 
their  free  governments 

It  is  a  realization  of  what  has  already  happened  that  Is  caus- 
ing the  ablest  minds  of  our  country  to  ponder  whether  or  not 
our  future  peace  and  security  would  best  t)e  preserved  by  Joining 
the  democracies  In  their  fight  for  their  lives. 

There  Is  a  division  of  opinion  on  that  question,  but  there  can 
be  no   dLsagreement   among   anyone   who   loves  this   country   that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  from  attack. 
Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  war. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  be  an  ostrich  about  It.  We  have  too 
many  astriches  in  the  United  States  who  cover  their  heads  so 
that  they  will  not  see  what  they  do  not  want  to  see. 

And  so  America  finds  herself  In  the  midst  of  a  world  aflame, 
with  nothing  but  a  bucket  brigade  to  fight  the  fire  If  it  sweeps 
our  way  on  a  sudden  shift  of  the  wind. 

This  country  must  make  some  momentous  decisions  very  shortly. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  world  that  is  plunging  into  an  abyss.  If 
democracy  falls  elsewhere  in  the  world,  it  falls  here.  If  the  dic- 
tators can  repudiate  God.  as  they  have  repudiated  Him  in  every 
land  that  has  fallen  under  their  blight,  America  will  fall  before 
the  resistless  wave  of  materialism  and  Imperialism. 

This  is  a  war  between  two  philosophies  of  government  that  can 
not  be  reconciled.  It  is  a  war  to  impress  the  tyranny  of  totali- 
tarian government  on  every  free  nation. 

It  Is  a  war  to  determine  whether  nations  have  the  right  to 
govern  themselves,  to  develop  their  culture,  solve  their  economic 
problems,  and  keep  their  church  spires  high  in  the  sunlight  as  a 
beacon  toward  a  better  manner  of  life. 

The  democracies  of  Europe  are  fighting  this  war  as  our  spiritual 
allies.  But  that  may  not  be  enough!  We  should  be  preparetl  to 
furnish  them  with  munitions  and  supplies-  and  the  ships  to 
carry  them  in — If  necessary,  to  roll  back  the  red  tide  of  atheism 
and  anarchy. 

We  cannot,  under  any  consideration,  either  spiritual  or  material, 
permit  the  dem'xracles  to  lose  this  war.  We  mu.-^t  be  ready  to 
fight,  as  our  forefathers  fought,  for  a  system  of  Kovernment  where 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  men  are  free  We  must  be  ready 
to  defend  the  processes  of  democratic  government  under  which 
men  may  think,  and  speak  their  thoughts. 

We  must  be  ready  to  see  that  governments  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people   for  the  people"  do  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
Good  night. 

Panama  Canal  Zone  Locks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1940 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1.  1939. 
I  voted  against  recommitment  of  H.  R.  5129.  a  bill  author- 
izing and  providing  for  the  construction  of  additional  locks 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  for  the  purpose  of  adequately 
providing  for  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  for 
increasing  its  capacity  for  the  future  needs  of  interoceanic 
shipping. 

I  was  convinced  at  that  time  of  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional facilities  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  care  for  the 
passage  of  our  new  and  improved  naval  vessels  in  time  of 
war  and  for  increasing  commercial  needs.  During  the  recess 
last  year  I  visited  the  Panama  Canal  en  route  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  east  coast.  The  commanding  general  and 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  extended  many  courtesies 
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to  me.  including  a  close  and  intimate  view  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, locks,  and  general  make-up  of  our  responsibility  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  After  this  opportunity  I  was  more  convinced 
than  ever  of  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  these 
locks.  No  ships  of  other  nations,  whether  ships  of  war  or 
commerce,  may  use  these  additional  facibties  unless  we 
permit  them,  but  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  we  are 
compelled  to  keep  the  present  Canal  facilities  open  for  any 
ships  which  may  care  to  use  them. 

Yesterday,  May  30,  when  the  appropriation  for  this  im- 
provement was  approved,  was  Memorial  Day.  After  address- 
ing community  exercises  commemorating  the  day  in  Towson 
and  Taneytown,  Md.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  my  comrades 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Legion, 
I  hoped  to  return  to  Wa^^hington  in  time  to  make  this  state- 
ment during  the  actual  debate  yesterday.  This  not  being 
possible  prompts  a  statement  today. 

Our  national-defense  program  will  be  helped  very  ma- 
terially by  this  work  being  expeditiously  performed.  The 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy  all 
say  the  additional  locks  are  necessary  and  should  be  con- 
structed immediately.  I  am  glad  the  House  saw  fit  to 
approve  this  appropriation  yesterday  thereby  supporting  the 
view  I  look  last  year. 


West  Point  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
\FrJday.  May  31.  1940 


AnnRFSS   DE1J\'ERED   BY   HON.   J.   BtJELL  SNYDER.   OF   PENN- 
^YL^IA   T-rTdA  °   MAY    17,    1940,  IN   THE   ASSEMBLY   HALL 
AT  WEST   POINT  

Mr  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  happy  privilege 
to  pay  an  official  visit  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  on 
Friday  May  17,  1940,  in  company  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Albert  EngelI,  a  mrmber 
of  my  subcommittee  on  Army  appropriations.  I  wish  that 
every  Congressman  could  have  been  with  us  at  West  Point 
that  day  Brig.  Gen.  Jay  L.  Benedict,  Superintendent  of 
West  Point  and  his  staff  showed  us  all  of  the  activities  at 
West  Point  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  say  as  we  say  that 
it  is  truly  a  great  patriotic  nation-bmlding  institution,  build- 
ing young  men  to  help  guide  and  direct  the  activities  of  the 
generation  in  which  they  will  live. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  inspiration  I  ever  had  or  ever  expect 
to  have  was  when  the  1.760  cadets  mas.sed,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  close  formation  in  the  assembly  hall  and  with 
faces  upturned  toward  where  I  was  standing  on  the  an- 
nouncement balcony,  stood  as  if  they  were  statues,  while  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  delivering  the  foUowing  brief  address: 

General  Benedict,  gentlemen  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  at  no  time 
in  history  has  your  profession  occupied  a  more  conspicuous  place. 
S  nitiSe  in  histor?  has  it  been  more  apparent  that  the  security 
of  ^latloTs  depends  upon  the  inteUigence.  the  ingenuity,  th? 
?ovalty  the  will  and  courage  of  Its  military  leaders;  at  no  time  In 
the  history  of  America  has  there  been  greater  cause  for  gratlfica- 
tCfn  and  oride  in  this  great  military  Institution  of  learning,  from 
Jhe  Graduates  o  Which  we  always  have  been  able  to  find  in  time 
o?  olrn  le^iers  of  unsurpas.<^r-d  ability  I  am  confident  that  among 
?Ii!f  splendid   proup  of  embryo  cmcers  there  are  several  Lees  and 

°^£"o?forbirtfa\'1he?erarc^c:Sa  time  to  prove  that  assertion 
bu?^  is  comforting  to  the  Nation  to  know  that  the  leadership  of 
the  proper  caliber  is  at  hand  If  and  when  needed 

You  men  are  al.ve  to  what  is  transpiring  in  Europe  todajr 
Probabl^  the  greatest  military  machine  In  the  history  of  the 
world  directed  bv  the  most  ruthless  leadership  has  been  crushing 
wUh  all  the  weapons  of  modern  ingenuity,  the  smaller  countries 
ihlch  borSer  it  or  lie  rather  close  by,  and  Is  now  at  grips  on  a 
v«st  scale  with  our  former  allies. 


The  duration  of  this  latest  phase  Is  problematical  The  ult. mate 
outcome  means  much  to  America  It  means  much  to  each  of  you. 
both  as  future  officers  of  our  Army  and  in  a  civil  sense— your  nomes, 
vour  loved  ones,  vour  freedom,  your  democratic  fcrm  of  Govern- 
ment Should  German  arms  triumph,  there  may  come  a  challenge 
to  America  In  manv  conceivable  ways,  and  it  Is  your  duty,  and  rny 
duty,  and  the  duty  of  every  loyal  and  patriotic  American  to  pay 
heed  to  that  menace  and  to  prepare  ourselves  to  resist  it 

Adequate  preparation  Is  the  best  guarantor  of  freedom  to  conaucj 
our  own  Government  in  our  own  way.  and  to  rid  this  heniisphere  of 
unwanted  intrusion  I  can  assure  you  that  the  present  administra- 
tion at  Washincton  is  and  has  been  pursuing,  since  1934.  a  policj  oi 
belter  defense  preparation  because  It  feels  that  such  a  course  is  tne 
only  one  which  has  promise  of  enduring  peace.  The  Piesidenis 
fine  message  to  the  Congress  on  yesterday,  to  wh.ch  it  was  niy  P" •  - 
lege  as  a  Member  of  Centres:;  to  ll-'=ten.  was  Inspired  solely  by  his 
dfsire  and  purpose  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  pursue  our  own 
way   and  that  way  i.s  the  uplifting  and  elevating  course  of  peace 

Ycu  have  a  very  large  ^hare  in  thi.-^  policy.  Readiness  to  ward 
off  intruders  means  not  alone  the  possession  of  adequate  materiel, 
but  a  rea.'^nable  number  of  highly  trained  officers  and  men,  tne 
fcrnirr  to  be  alert,  courageous,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  ways 
of  modern  warfare  By  the  past  records  of  those  who  have  precedea 
you  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  not  find  any  of  you  wanting,  l 
am  very  proud  of  you.     May  the  Divine  Spirit  ever  abide  in  you. 


"Fifth  Column"  Jitters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31.  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    RICHMOND     (VA  )     TIMES- DISPATCH 
AND  REPLY  BY  HON    HOWARD  W    SMITH,  OF  VIRGINIA 


Mr,  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  my  reply 
thereto: 

"FIFTH   COLUMN"    JnTERS 

Every  effort  should  be  made,  by  constitutional  means,  to  reduce 
to  an  absolute  minimum  the  activities  of  spies  and  saboteurs  in 
the  United  States,  but  there  are  mounting  sign*  that  some  of 
those  In  responsible  positions  are  ready  for  another  witch  hunt, 
such  as  we  staged  nearly  25  years  ago. 

Representative  Dies,  who  has  done  some  good  work  In  rooting 
out  subversive  elements,  but  who  has  gone  off  half-cocked  alto- 
gether too  many  times,  appealed  to  the  House  on  Friday  In  an 
hour-long  sp>eech  for  action  against  the  American  "fifth  column." 
No  doubt  some  sort  of  stricter  enforcement  of  existing  legislation 
Is  called  for,  and  possibly  new  enactments  are  needed,  In  view  of 
what  has  hapi>ened  In  Norway,  Holland,  and  Belglvim,  but  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  someone  with  a  more  balanced  viewpoint  than 
Representative  Dies  will  lead  the  movement. 

And  as  alarming  as  anything  that  has  been  said  recently  Is  the 
utterance  of  Repre.sentativc  Howard  W.  Smfth.  of  Alexandria,  spon- 
sor of  a  dangerous  antia'ien  bill  which  passed  the  House  last  year, 
and  Is  now  pending  In  the  Senate.  Asked  on  the  floor  Thursday 
whether  a  certain  provision  of  the  measure  violates  constitutional 
guaranties  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.  Mr.  SMrrn  replied: 
"I  don't  think  so  If  it  does,  we  ought  to  change  the  Constitution." 
Why''  Does  Mr.  Smith  think  that  our  Bill  of  Rights  ought  to 
be  tampered  with  at  a  time  when  it  Is  probably  more  Important 
than  It  has  ever  been  In  our  history?  It  Is  Just  this  sort  of  doc- 
trine which  must  be  resisted  at  all  costs  In  such  critical  days  as 
these  There  is  plenty  of  warrant  under  the  Constitution  for 
dealing  with  members  of  the  so-called  "fifth  column"  (a  phrase 
which  originated  In  the  recent  Spanish  civil  war  and  refers  to 
the  enemy  spies  Inside  a  city  or  a  country  who  are  ready  to 
sell  it  out  to  an  enemv).  For  Heaven's  sake  don  t  let's  get  our- 
selves Into  such  a  Jittery  sUte  of  mind  that  we  are  ready  to  scrap 
parts  of  George  Mason's  immortal  document  which  has  been  In- 
corporated in  Virginia's  and  the  Nation's  Constitution  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half. 

No  one  could  be  more  anxious  than  this  newspaper  to  round 
up  all  criminal  and  traitorous  elements  and  to  keep  them  under 
lock  and  key  where  they  can't  damage  the  country.  But  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  go  to  extremes  or  to  swallow  fantastic  ■ 
yarns,  such  as  were  circulated  during  the  last  war  about  many 
innocent  people  who  happened  to  have  German  names.  In  other 
words,  we  should  deal  Justly  with  all  who  are  under  suspicion. 
Any  other  course  brings  us  Into  altogether  too  great  •imllajrltf 
to  the  totalitarians  themselves. 
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CONCRCSS    or    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

House  op  Representatives, 
^Nashingto^n.,  D.  C.  May  31.  1940. 

Mr.  ViRGTNitrs  Dabnet. 

Editor.  Timcj-Dispatch.  Richmond.  Va.  

SiK    The  despicable  deception  perpetrated  upon  the  readers  or 
the   Tunes-Dispatch    by    the    editorial    In    your    paper   ot   May    19 
entitled   ••  -Fifth   Column-   Jitters"    Impels    me.    in    the    Interest    cf 
accurate  Infcrmatlcn  to  the  public  In  these  times  of  peril,  to  Uke 
notice  of   statements   that   in   normal   times   I   would   ignore. 

In  vour  attack  upon  me.  you  characterize  me  as  "sponsor  of  a 
dangerous  antiallen  bill  which  passed  the  House  last  year.  For 
the  information  of  your  readers,  it  should  be  known  that  the  bill 
paLed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  272  to  48.     Its  provlsioiis.  briefly. 

""^1  Yt  S-ohTblts  subversive  efforts  to  effect  the  loyalty  and  disci- 
pline of  the  United  States  Army  (this  provision  was  drafted  and 
endorsed  by  the  United  States  Navy  Department,  and  endorsed  by 
the  War  Department):  ^  _^, ^ 

2  It  makes  It  unlawful  for  persons  to  advocate  the  overthrow 
cf  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force  and  vio  ence; 

3  It  orders  the  mandatory  deportation  of  aliens  who  unlawfully 
ass'st  in  smuggling  other  aliens  Into  the  country,  of  aliens  who 
;Slate  the  narcotic  laws  of  any  State,  of  aliens  who  are  machine- 
e\iTi  eanasters    and  convicted  criminals: 

^4  n  Requires  the  fingerprinting  and  registration  of  all  aliens 
in    the    United    States    and    of    all    aliens    who    may    hereafter    be 

*T'l?«cludes  from  admission  to  the  United  States  aliens  who 
are  anarchists  or  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  force. 

Your  readers  will  a^ee  with  me  that  It  Is  a  dangerous  ant  1- 
alien  bill  but  dangerous  only  to  the  subversive  fifth  column 
movement  which  has  assisted  In  the  destruction  of  so  many 
European  governments  in  recent  weeKs,  and  which  apparently 
you  seek  to  protect  through  your  vaunted  advocacy  of  the  con- 
stitutional right   of   freedom  of   speech   and   of   the   press. 

In  vour  attack  upon  me.  you  further  state  that,  when  asked 
If  a  certain  provision  of  the  foregoing  bill  violated  the  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.  I  replied.  "I  do  not  think 
so  If  it  does,  we  ought  to  change  the  Constitution."  You  care- 
fully refrain  from  advising  your  readers  what  the  certain  provi- 
sion referred  to  was.  The  question  propounded  to  me  was 
whefh'^r  the  provisions  prohibiting  any  person  from  aclvocailns 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence  viol.". ted  the  right  of  freedom  cf  speech  and  freedom 
Of  the  press,  and  I  replied  then  as  I  would  reply  now,  that,  If  u 
did  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  amended.  Of  course,  such  a 
provision  violates  no  right  of  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  were  never  designed  to 
protect   treason.  ^  „   ^  .,        ..w 

This  bill  passed  the  House  on  the  29th  day  of  July  1939,  before  the 
present  war  started,  and  it  will  bo  heartening  to  your  readers  to 
realize  that,  notwithstanding  the  carping  -criticism  of  some  self- 
Etyled  liberals,  their  Congress  had  the  foresight,  by  a  vote  of  272  to 
48  to  pass  such  a  bill,  even  before  the  emergency  arose,  and  that 
every  member  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress  supported 
the  bill.  „  ^  ^ 

For  the  further  Information  of  your  readers,  my  so-called  danger- 
cu.'  antiallen  bill  v.-as  favorably  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate  on  yesterday  without  a  dissenting 

vote 

People  in  responsible  positions  In  Washington,  devoting  their 
energies  to  preparing  to  meet  the  emergency  that  has  come  upon 
us  have  little  time  at  present  to  meet  flank  attacks  from  those 
who  should  be  giving  us  their  wholehearted  support  in  this  hour 
cf  the  country's  peril,  and  I  take  notice  of  your  publication  only 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  your  readers  be  informed  of  the  facts, 
which  you  should  have  given  them,  if  you  saw  fit  at  all  to  notice 
my  feeble  efforts. 

I  trust  that  your  belief  In  the  constitutional  guaranties  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  will  lead  you  to  accede  to  my 
request  that  this,  my  answer,  be  published  in  full  and  given  as 
prominent  a  place  in  your  paper  as  that  given  your  unwarranted 
attack  upon  me 

Very  truly  yours.  Howard  W.  Smith. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agrreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31.  1940 
Mr  THOMAS  F.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  ques- 
tion of  conUnuation  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 


Act  for  another  3  years  has  been  settled,  we  are  still  being 
called  upon  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition—the Republican  Party— indulging  in  a  torrent  of  sta- 
tistical fallacies,  bolstered  by  half  truths. 

If  one  were  inclined  to  be  charitable,  he  would  characterize 
this  onslaught  as  based  on  abysmal  ignorance.  But  since 
the  facts  are  so  easily  obtainable,  one  has  to  conclude  that 
our  friends  are  relying  entirely  on  deliberate  misstatement. 

For  the  past  few  years  there  has  appeared  in  the  Congris- 
siONAL  Record,  from  time  to  time,  statistical  tables  purport- 
ing to  show  that  trade  agreements  have  increased  the  impor- 
tation o'  agricultural  products  to  the  ruination  of  American 
farmers  Many  of  these  tables  are  unquestionably  deliberate 
attempts  to  mislead  the  public,  because  of  the  inference  that 
shifts  in  trade  have  been  caused  by  some  governmental  action. 

RECOVEWY     REFI.ECTED     IM     INCREASED     FOREIGN     TRADE 

An  illustration  of  this  type  of  statement  was  Inserted  in 
the  CoNCRESsioN.fL  Record  of  March  29,  1940.  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Jones  1.  involving  a  selected  list  of  m- 
crea'^cs  in  imports  of  some  agricultural  products  for  1939  in 
comparison  with  1938.  with  the  categorical  statement  that 
trade  agreements  were  responsible.  If  he  were  entirely  fair, 
he  would  have  to  admit  that  these  tables  really  show  nothing 
about  the  effects  of  trade  agreements.  Anybody  who  professes 
to  know  anything  about  economic  conditions  in  the  United 
States  must  realize  that  the  considerable  business  recovery 
in  1939  over  1938  was  emphatically  reflected  in  increa.=«>s  in 
our  foreign  trade. 

What  actually  has  been  the  effect  of  increased  imports  of 
agricultural  products  which  we  hear  so  much  about?  On  this 
point  S.^cretary  Wallace,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, in  answer  to  charges  of  increased  imports  resulting 
I  from  trade  agreements  said: 

It  should  only  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  In  all  of  the  more 
important  cases  cf  lr.crea.sed  Imports,  such  as  wheat  frorr.  Canada, 
corn  from  Argentina,  wool  from  Australia,  and  hides  from  Argen- 
tina there  had  been  no  change  whatever  in  the  tariff  rates  estab- 
lished in  the  Smcot-Hawlcy  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  to  dispel  the  myth 
that  trade  agreements  were  responsible  for  the  temporary  rise  In 
imports  during  the  middle  thirties. 

Imports  Into  the  United  States  of  agricultural  products  similar 
in  k»nd  to  tho.-e  produced  In  this  country  were  smaller  In  the 
most  recent  fiscal  year.  1938-39.  than  in  the  first  year  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program.  1934-35.  and  were  less  than  half  their  aver- 
age annual  value  during  the  entire  decade  of  the  twenties. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  imports  of  agricultural 
products  on  domestic  agriculture.  Secretary  Wallace,  whose 
department  has  carefully  studied,  and  is  best  qualified  to 
judge  this  matter,  said: 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  some  reductions  have  been  made  through 
trade  agreements  in  the  duties  on  agricultural  products.  But  I  do 
not  know  of  a  sin-^le  ca.se  where  such  duty  reductions  have  seri- 
ously inconvenienced  American  agricultural  Industry.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  In  cases  where  a  damaging  Influx  of  agricultural  products 
might  take  place  as  a  result  of  duty  reductions  meticulous  care 
has  been  taken  to  see  that  safeguards  were  Introduced  to  prevent 
such  an  iufiux. 

FARMERS'   C.*SH   INCOME   INCREA.SED 

The  persons  who  make  for  the  Congressional  Record  such 
statements  about  trade  agreements  and  imports  are  invari- 
ably careful  to  avoid  mentioning  the  really  significant  fact 
about  agriculture  in  the  United  States  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  trade-agreements  program — I  mean  the  fact  that 
American  farmers'  ca.sh  income  from  the  marketing  of  their 
products  was  $7,711  000,000  in  1939.  a  gain  of  $2,433,000,000, 
or  46  percent,  over  their  cash  inccme  in  1933.  the  last  full 
year  under  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act. 

Not  only  do  the  authors  of  such  statements  igiiore.  and 
what  is  worse,  conceal  pertinent  and  conclusive  evidence,  but 
they  also  resort  to  trickery,  juggling,  evasion,  and  direct 
misrepresentation  in  the  very  statistics  which  they  quote, 
even  when  the  figures  as  such  are  correct.  Such  tactics  are 
not  used  in  presenting  an  opposition  viewpoint  honestly  held 
and  truthfully  supported. 
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CTTES  PRODUCTS  NOT  AFFECTED  BT  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Preceding  the  table  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Jones  1  placed  in  the  Record  was  the  following  statement: 

"The  New  Deal  reciprocal-trade  program  was  responsible." 

That  is  a  very  definite  statement,  though  fallacious,  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  gentleman's  facts  did  not  support  his 
statement. 

For  examples,  the  items  and  groups  of  items  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  listed  after  making  the  statement 
quoted  above  included  the  following,  which  have  not  been 
invclved  in  any  trade  agreement,  and.  therefore,  no  trade 
agreement  could  have  been  "responsible"  for  the  increased 
importations. 


Item 


Tiiritl  sutiis 


Canoed  beef. 


fTiiles  and  tkins 

('♦is»*;n  ......* --4- 

W  ln-Ml     .. 4- 

WheHt  flour -. 


No  change 
in  ran-  of 
duty. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Item 


Chick-peas 

Canned  tonirilrx-!   

rnmanufiiitiiriHl  wool. 
I  ninanutM.iurf<l coitx^n 
Flaisi't-d 


TarifT  stains 


No  ehanpp 
in  rnte  of 
duty. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 


did  not  compete,  but  merely  supplemented  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  articles. 

The  farmers  of  Ohio,  or  of  any  other  State,  will  surely  not 
be  taken  in  by  such  ridiculous,  partisan  tabulations  as  that 
placed  in  the  Record  for  March  29.  1940.  A  spirit  of  candor 
and  fairness  ought  to  suggest  a  proper  clarification  of  the 
Record  in  this  instance,  and  if  it  is  not  made  every  farmer 
constituent  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ought  to  be  informed 
as  to  how  little  thtir  Representative  knows  about  trade 
agreements,  how  poorly  qualified  he  is  to  talk  about  them, 
and  hew  ready  he  is  to  distort  and  misuse  facts  which  have 
a  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  economic  welfare  of 
farmers  in  his  own  district  and  in  the  entire  United  States. 

The  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,  but  do  not  expect  to 
get  it  from  a  Republican  when  he  talks  tariff.  The  tariff, 
that  is  the  Republican  conception  of  tariff,  was.  I  venture  to 
say.  conceived  in  iniquity,  fostered  in  corruption,  and  main- 
tains whatever  vigor  it  has  today  because  statisticians  are 
able,  by  trick  and  device,  to  make  the  worst  appear  the 
better.  

Farm  Tenancy  Loans 


Furthermore,  the  rates  of  duty  have  not  been  decreased  on 
sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  which  are  one  the  free  list,  or  on 
bai  ley-malt. 

The  above-mentioned  items  account  for  more  than  half 
of  the  total  value  of  imports  listed  in  the  Record  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   IMr.  Jones  1   on  March  29. 

Moreover,  the  item,  meat  products,  includes  canned  beef 
which  is  also  piven  separately,  so  this  is  a  duphcation  and 
inflates  the  total  number  and  value. 

More  than  half  of  the  impoits  of  both  cattle  and  cheese, 
shown  in  the  table  cf  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Jones  1. 
entered  under  the  Hawlcy-Smoot  rates  of  duty,  and  so  trade 
agreements  could  not  have  been  responsible  for  all  the  in-  • 
creases.  Such  -padding"  by  opponents  does  not  really  make 
a  better  ca.se  against  trade  agreements  even  if  we  assumed 
that  the  imports  are  bad  per  se. 

Imports  of  white  or  Irish  potatoes  are  limited  by  quotas. 
The  figures  consist  largely  of  seed  potatoes  imported  for 
the  benefit  of  American  farmers. 

The  duty  reduction  on  canned  peas  was  limited  to  the 
high-price  bracket,  and  thus  the  import  data  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Jones  1  overstates  the  effects  of  trade 
agreements  on  th;s  item. 

nomiES    INFLATED    AND    FACTS    IGNORED 

When  the  table  is  examined  in  the  light  of  facts,  it  ap- 
pears that  opponents  inflate  both  their  statistics  and  items 
by  from  50  to  75  pt^rcent  in  an  attempt  to  make  an  adverse 
case  against  the  trade  agreements.  Which  calls  for  the  time 
honored  observation:  -Figures  don't  lie,  but  liars  can  figure." 
The  list  of  items  not  only  included  products  which  have 
not  been  involved  in  tariff  concessions  granted  by  the  United 
States  but  also  includes  the  large  farm  exports  such  as 
cotton  wheat  apples,  tobacco,  and  others  produced  in  great 
surpluses  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  purposes  and 
results  of  the  trade-agreements  program  has  been  to  ob- 
tain concessions  in  foreign  countries  so  that  these  may  be 
exported     And  the  program  is  succeeding. 

I  have  noticed  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for  opponents 
of  trade  agreements  to  give  these  highly  misleading  lists 
of  imports  although  the  figures  themselves  may  be  correct, 
and  then  attempt  to  make  one  of  the  departments  responsi- 
ble In  this  particular  instance  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Trade  Statistics  presumably  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce was  given  as  the  source  of  Mr.  Jones'  information. 
I  am 'sure  that  the  Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics 
of  any  Gk)vernment  department  could  not  have  been  the 
source  of  the  statement  that  the  trade  agreements  were 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  imports  shown  in  that  table^ 
It^is  no  doubt  true  that  some  reduced  duties  have  encouraged 
larger  imports  into  the  United  States.    But  these  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCO.S'SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31.  1940 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  below  is  the  table  showinsf 
the  number  of  farms  bought  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration through  appropriations  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 

bill. 

If  this  money  could  be  used  to  help  the  people  that  have 
distressed  loans,  much  greater  benefits  could  be  attained  than 
there  has  been  by  using  these  funds  to  purchase  farms  for 
new  o^-ners     These  funds  could  be  used  to  keep  the  farmers 
of  the  Dust  Bowl  from  going  to  the  Rose  Bowl  and  could  be 
used  in  behalf  of  the  real  farm  people  already  on  the  land. 
These  loans  are  made  for  40  years  at  3  percent,  when  the 
average  farmer  must  pay  3^2  to  4  percent  and  pay  taxes  to 
help  subsidize  his  competitor  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.     This  is  unfair  to  the  farmers  on  their 
farms,  and  is  one  of  the  cross-purpose  schemes  of  the  New 
Deal.     Eighty-five  thousand  farms  have  been  foreclo.sed  by 
the  New  Deal,  and  85.000  homes  and  means  of  making  a  liv- 
ing have  been  denied  these  rural  families.     At  the  same  time 
their  city  cousins  have  had  millions  appropriated  for  city 
housing  with  $4,800  to  $5,600  homes  on  which  they  did  not 
pay  down  one  cent.     Why  take  85,000  farm  homes  away  from 
our  rural  people  and  spend  millions  for  city  housing  that  is 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  amount  of  $28,000.- 
000  a  year?     This  does  not  make  sense  nor  is  it  human 
justice. 
1    Farm-tenancy   loans:   Expenditures   by   States  and  by  fiscal  years 


,  States  and  Tcrritorica 


1»38 


.Mnhama. 

AriTona 

Arkan-rvs 

C-^lifornia 

(^)1oi;ido 

("nnnecticut 

DoWiware 

Florida 

(ieoreia 

Idnho 

Illinois 

iniliaiia 

Idwa 

K^insas 

K. mucky 

Ixiiiisiana 

Maine     

Maryland 

,M  avsjitliusftls. 
Michigan 


$131,471 
12.  2fifi 
19.  4,W 
44.7ao 
17,588 


133S 


Total 


l.Vy.V) 
1.'.5.0S2 

2h.  92.^ 
22.1.  29,^ 
14E.657 
3(W,01.5 

»).  122 

31.UU0 


11.339. 

H. 
94fi. 
2441. 

ie2. 

7. 

97. 
1.373. 

fil. 

ns. 

377. 

K«. 

4711. 

826. 

5.39. 

IH. 

6 

12, 

I        304, 


415 
M.^ 
KJf, 
PIO 
7M 
195 
(i.VI 
SH«5 

Hr,2 
fisfi 
322 
3fi2 
492 
1172 
.S2.S 
4«2 
3<iO 
.9«V.S 
Of>5 


$1. 


470.  R*>« 
31. (Hi 
Vf*\.  2S4 
2VS.  4<I0 
IHI).  :572 
7.  195 

113.««i 

,  52H.944 

90.  )U1 

WiO.  fil? 

523.1119 

.  143,  .T«7 

Ml.  (194 

K'.7.  V25 

5.39.  V\2 

IK.  .tflO 

f.7,  9'« 

12.Ufi» 

364.  SM 


^ 


rt 
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Continued 


8Ut«s  and  Territories 


Mic?iiran_ 

>Iinnesnta 

Mississippi „ 

^^  issoiiri__ 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevailn 

New  HampsWre— 


1938 


1939 


Jersey. 


New  Mexico 

New  York  

North  Carolina. 

NVirth  Dakota. 

Ohio     

Oklabonia... 

Oregon -- - 

Pennsylvania - 

Kho<le  Island - 

South  Carolina 

9outh  Dakota 

Tennessee..- — 

Texas 

Utah  

Vermont 

Vireinia - 

AVashinjiton 

\V»st  Virginia... 

Wi>a.X)nsin 

Wyoming . - 


$54,980 

24,  6M() 

314,412 

"iii.'iis' 

1,525 


14,170 


72.286 

32,775 
167,  >H)4 
356,329 

37,130 


Hawaii 
I'uorto  Rieo... 
Virgin  Islands. 


Total 3,329.!57y 


67,838 
34,  MO 
53,805 
6fi2.716 
12,tiOO 

'"46.276 

32.366 

5.0S0 

8.500 


21,925 


$364,806 
6.V>,  169 
956  000 
741, 7:« 
43.  H«5 
50.S,  7H4 

3,649 
89.701 
64,046 

7».ee9 

s.=i9,  Wi.^ 
195.860 
546,417 

1,028,405 
95,145 
119,  S73 
4.447 
795.  U« 
161.090 
970,233 

2.401.»i»a 

is.6:i0 

s.  Hoo 

467,s9:j 

95,117 
198,  100 
302,345 

44.500 
13Z909 

79,165 


Total 


$3^,806 

711,549 

980.680 

1,059,147 

43,  fv>5 

617.  1U7 

7.050 

3,W9 

89,701 

78.216 

74.669 

931,3.'il 

22H,  fM 

714,  .'■-'1 

1, 3M,  7:i4 

132.275 

U9.  87;l 

4.447 

862.847 

195,740 

l,024,a'« 

3, 064, 379 

31,2.'i0 

8,  *00 

514, 169 

127,483 

203,  i^y) 

310,845 
44,  .IfK) 

KM, 834 
79,165 


20,181,309 


23.511,188 


It  Was  Supposed  He  Knew 
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HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1940 


STATEMENT  FROM  THE  LEAD  (S  DAK  )  DAILY  CALL 


That  was  the  general  situation  until  2  weeks  aeo.  when  Mr.  Roose- 
veuludTnly  appeared  t>cfore  Ccncrress  with  his  startling  message 
that  we  were  u^de  open  to  attack  and  were  without  facilities  to 
SenrotrrS?vesThV imminent  danger  of  a  quick  German  victory 
over  the  Allies  and  Its  grave  consequences  to  ourselves  under  .-^uch 
?J-cum^t^ces  resulted  in  a  Nation-w.de  shock  and.  In  soine  <:acj'«- 
evenTf  hysteria.  The  most  typical  example  of  the  emotional  h>s- 
tlrra  Vn  s6me  quarters  was  the  proposal  to  call  off  the  Presloer  tlal 
eleSioS  this  fall  and.  of  all  people,  reelect  Mr,  Roosevelt.  Another 
was  to  immediately  effect  a  coahtion  Government.  ,Hor«„^H 

We  all  apree  on  the  urgent  necessity  for  Immediate  and  thorough 
preparedness  which  we  mistakenly  thought  we  already  had_  To  say 
the  lea«;t  Mr  Roosevelt  is  rather  tardy  In  Informing  us  about  this 
supremely  Important  item.  We  had  thou^^ht  from  what  he  has  been 
telling  us  for  7  years  that  the  big  danger  to  our  security  In  this 
countn-  was  to  be  found  in  business  and  Industry,  to  whom  it  now 
seems,  we  must  now  turn  for  salvation  and  Protection  against  as- 
saults from  foreign  despots.  Well,  time  is  up  for  today,  but  it  would 
seem  that  recent  developments  make  it  mere  apparent  than  e\rr 
that  Mr  Roosevelt  should  not  be  renominated,  and  most  certainly 
not  be  reelected. 

The  New  Order,  and  Civic  Slackers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      ~ 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  E.  SATTERFIELD,  Jr. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31.  1940 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing pointed  statement  from  the  Lead  (S.  Dak.)   Daily  Call: 
[Prom  the  Lead  (S   Dak.)  Dally  Call  of  May  25,  1940) 

HYSTZaiCAL    NONSENSI 

(By  Stanley  Wood) 
For  7  years  now  President  Roosevelt  has  had  practically  com- 
Dlete  control  ol  our  Government  at  Washington.  He  has  had  a 
rubber-stamp  Congress  and  about  1.000.000  Government  employees 
to  carry  out  his  policies,  the  chief  one  of  which  has  been  to  spend 
the  taxpayers-  money  This  has  gone  on  long  enough  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  personal  gov- 
ernment under  a  spendthrift  administration.  Nothing  has  stood 
In  Roosevelt's  way  to  carry  out  his  policies.  Almost  totalitarian 
authority   has   been   his   along   with   blank   checks   for   billions   of 

dollars.  .  ^,         ^     ^ 

As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  he  has  known 
what  our  military  and  naval  weakness  or  strength  was  diiring  all 

this  period. 

For  7  years  he  has  known  whether  or  not  we  were  prepared  to 
defend  ourselves  against  attack. 

Moreover  he  has  frequently  asserted  that  he  and  his  own  State 
Deoartment  knew  more  about  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  than  anyone  else  in  this  country,  and  no  one  dis- 
puted him  except  the  late  Senator  Borah.  Because  of  inside 
information  he  took  the  position  that  we  should  aid  the  British 
and  French  Allies  In  "measures  short  of  war."  with  the  resxilt  that 
he  earned  the  bitter  dishke  of  Hitler  and  was  called  a  warmonger 
by  the  German  press. 

Most  of  us  were  and  are  for  him  In  his  "short  of  war  attitude 
against  Germany  or  any  other  aggressor  nation.  But  we  believed 
Sat  in  taking  this  position,  along  with  the  appropriations  of 
87  000  000  000  for  national  defense,  that  our  country  had  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  Military  and  Naval  Establishment  to  have  justified  It. 

This  belief  was  fuUy  Justified  because  few  heads  of  nations  are 
foolish  enough  to  adopt  a  foreign  policy  unless  they  are  able  to 
back  It  up  at  least  to  the  extent  of  defending  one's  self  successfully 
11  the  other  nation  resents  such  a  policy  and  decides  to  fight  over  It. 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON,  CHARLES  A    PLUMLEY.  OF  VERMONT 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  addre.<ses. 
The  New  Order,  and  Civic  Slackers,  delivered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont.  Hon.  Charlfs  A.  Plumiey,  before  the 
Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 
Va..  on  May  1,  1940: 

A    NTW    ORDER 

Madam  President,  and  ladies  cf  the  federation.  If  I  do  not  seeni 
to  be  overawed  by  this  breakfast  assemblage  cf  the  daughters  of 
the  F.  F.  V.s,  you  may  attiibute  my  complaisitnce  to  the  fact  that 
It  is  no  unusual  occurrenco  for  me  to  be  eiiting  breakfast  with 
the  daughters  of  Virginia.  Both  of  my  sons  married  Virginia  girls. 
I  expect  I  am  distantly  related  to  at  least  a  third  of  you.  along 
the  branches  of  the  Ashby.  the  Brown,  the  Nelson,  Shackcllord. 
Wingfleld.  Warren.  Cox,  Frost,  and  other  family  trees. 

I  am  not  unappreciatlve  of  the  honor  you  do  me  in  Inviting  me 
to  address  you.  I  realize  also  the  respcnsiblllty  which  attaches 
thereto.  I  have  selected  as  a  topic  for  this  breakfast  talk,  "A  New 
Order,"  and  for  a  few  minutes  would  like  to  direct  your  attention 
to  a  few  matters  and  things  which  It  seems  to  me  deserve  the 
considered  attention  of  everybody.  Let  us  look  to  the  work  the 
times  reveal. 

In  the  United  States  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  since 
the  founders  of  the  American  Republic  placed  a  BUI  of  Rights  In 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  liberties  of  American  citizens  are 
forevtr  secure  However,  wherever  we  look,  uutside  cf  America  as 
well  as  in  America,  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  arc  being  more 
and  more  regulated  and  restricted,  and  nearly  all  the  activities  of 
life  are  being  regimented  and  circumscribed.  Everywhere  the 
nations  are  beginning  to  set  limits  to  freedom  of  action,  and  many 
are  setting  up  the  authority  of  the  state  as  supreme  in  aU  things, 
both  religious  and  civil. 

A  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  precious  heritage  of  liberty. 

In  these  times,  when  human  rights  are  treated  as  pawns  on  the 
chessboard  by  human  governments,  when  every  activity  of  life  Is 
regulated,  restricted,  and  regimented.  Irrespective  of  constitutional 
guaranties  to  the  contrary',  it  becomes  doubly  Incumbent  tipon  the 
cltizerury  to  familiarize  thenaselves  wltli  the  principles  and  the 
struggle  which  in  the  beginning  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  democracy  and  human  rights. 

Our  only  safety  lies  in  knowing  and  understanding  these  funda- 
mental principles,  and  in  defending  them  at  any  cost.  The  In- 
alienable rights  of  man,  whether  they  be  social,  political,  or  eco- 
nomic, must  be  respected  and  preserved,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
in  inconvenience  or  hardships.  And  no  monetary  consideration  of 
mere  expediency  no  consideration  of  personal  advantage,  of  utility. 
race,  color,  or  creed,  should  ever  be  permitted  to  interfere  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  with  the  supremacy  of  the  soul  and 
the  conscience,  or  with  the  Inviolability  of  the  heritage  of  In- 
alienable rights,  which  reside  Inherently  in  every  human  being. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  these  days  about  the  new  order  M;ty  it  not 
be  true  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  new  order  of  a  world  which  con- 
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fronts  us  as  a  new  disorder;  a  disruption  cf  earlier  ccndlticns:  a 
confusion  of  methods  and  chaos  of  schemes?  Certain  it  Is  that 
civilization,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said  of  his  time,  U  wandering  be- 
tween two  worldj — one  dead,  the  otlier  powerless  to  be  born.  6ir 
William  Osier,  one  of  England's  foremost  scientists,  said  in  1919: 
"There  must  be  a  dllTereni  civilization  or  there  will  be  no  civiliza- 
tion at  all."  There  are  many  who  agree  with  him.  Certain  It  is 
that  we  all  agree  that  with  a  clvUlzation  which  stands  In  a  pcsltlcn 
of  immense  advantage  as  compared  with  all  those  of  the  past,  the 
reEponsiblllty  for  Its  future  rests  en  the  American  pecple  in  a 
greater  degree  than  en  any  other,  because  It  has  at  its  command 
all  the  resources,  material  and  spiritual,  from  which  our  civUxza- 
tion  and  all  proceeds. 

I  am  not  one  cf  those  who  thinks  this  world  Is  such  an  awful  bad 
place  In  which  to  live,  or  that  civilization  is  going  to  the  dogs.  We 
need  not  be  unnecessarily  alarmed  at  all  of  the  changes  we  see. 
True  it  Is  that  aU  change  Is  not  progress,  but  all  progress  Is  a 
change.  The  world  Is  full  of  optimists  who  expect  It  to  outlast  all 
Its  troubles;  full  of  men  and  women  to  whom  a  recognition  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  Is  a  challenge  to  their  ability  to 
overcome  them. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  all  lines  of  endeavor  during 
the  last  50  years  Is  simply  wonderful,  but  with  this  advancement 
have  come  problems  of  commensurate  Importance  and  ponderous- 
ness  which  must  be  met  and  solved. 

The  World  War  shock  things  to  their  very  foundations,  but  after 
all.  the  eternal  verities  were  not  disturbed,  the  essential  things  of 
life  remain,  and  'he  fundamentals  are  fast  bedded  in  the  rock  on 
which  civilization  rests 

It  Is  truly  a  wonderful  age  In  which  we  live;  the  possibilities  it 
affords  every  rational  human  being  for  enjoyment  and  accomplish- 
ment are  simply  countless  In  number,  stupendously  staggering  m 
character  and  almost  bevond  our  ability  to  comprehend  We  find 
fatilt,  however,  with  little  things;  are  too  narrow-minded;  live  too 
much  in  the  past  or  the  present.  Build  for  ourselves  and  a  near 
tomorrow,  not  for  others  and  a  far  futvire.  forgetting,  as  so  truly 
stated  by  the  poet.  James  R   Lowell. 

"The  future  works  out  great  men's  destinies. 
The  present  Is  enough  for  ccm-mcn  souls. 
Who  never  looking  forward  are  Indeed 
Mere  clay,  wherein  the  footprints  of  their  age 
Are  petrified  forever." 
To  get   an   Idea   of  whither  we  are  possibly   tending.   It   may   he 
worth  while  to  lock  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  civilizations  cf 
the  past    the  most  glorious  of  which  was  that  of  ancient  Greece. 
Historians  attribute  Us  collapse  to  the  change  or  subFtltuilon  of 
population   the  decay  of  marriage  and  family  life,  exile  and  cclcniza- 
tlon    and  almost  perpetual  warfare.  Greek  agaln.st  Greek,  and  the 
final  exportation  of  the  Greeks  on  a  great  scale  by  their  Roman  ccn- 
querors  as  slaves,  doing  the  clerical  and  professional  work  of   the 
Reman  Empire.  ^       ^      ,         .  ^. 

Rcme  lasted  longer.  It  was  established  on  a  broader  foundation 
and  drew  into  Its  service  the  best  energies  and  talents  of  all  the 
peoples  of  Europe  Some  of  Its  emperors  were  made  out  of  com- 
mon soldiers  from  remote  provinces,  and  seme  slaves  became  secre- 
tarie«=  of  state  Tlie  best  talents  of  the  civilized  i^orld  followed 
the  roads  all  of  which  led  toward  Rome.  Then  marriage  became 
unfashionable  children  were  regarded  as  a  burden;  pleasure,  lux- 
ury and  production  of  elegant  verse  became  the  principal  occupa- 
tions of  selected  classes  Finally.  The  Mistress  of  the  World 
reached    hc-r    climax    and    the    chaos    of    the    early    Middle    Ages 

follo7.-ed  ..^  J  _,   ,        J 

Then  Spain  became  great,  but  Its  career,  though  wonderful  and 
briUiant  was  of  short  duration.  Expelling  the  Moors  and  the 
Jews  the  maintenance  of  a  vast  colonial  empire,  the  life  of  luxury 
and  other  elements  combined  to  start  Spain  along  the  line  which 
the  others  had  followed,  and  Its  power  and  glory  declined. 

Then  France  and  Er.gland  took  up  the  struggle;  and  last  of  all 
Germany  has  made  her  bid  for  world  domination. 

This  is  a  wonderful  age  in  which  we  live.  To  be  an  American 
citizen  i-;  the  greatest  blessing  which  any  of  us  can  enjoy.  To 
have  a  part  In  changing  the  course  of  history  Is  the  greatest 
oDlxDrtunity  with  which  any  man  or  woman  of  any  day  or  gen- 
erailon  can  be  confronted.  The  responsibility  rests  upon  each 
and  everyone  of  us.  and  It  Is  well  to  take  thought  of  our  situation 
and  to  endeavor  to  devise  some  way  In  which,  by  the  proper 
discharge  of  our  dutv.  we  mav  guarantee  to  posterity  the  transmis- 
sion of  our  civilization  and  that  most  priceless  heritage,  a  demo- 
cratic government 

I  CIVIC   SLACKIBS 

Madam  President,  let  me  say  positively  and  definitely.  In  order 
to  relieve  your  minds,  that  this  is  to  be  no  partisan  political 
soeech  Ju'^t  an  old-fashioncd  undiluted  American  Jeffcrsonlan 
Democratic  talk  by  a  Republican  Representative  of  that  State  which 
made  possible  the  election  of  Jefferson  as  President. 

Not  so  many  of  you  knew  that  did  you?  And  some  of  you  do 
not  believe  It  now  Well  all  you  have  to  do  U  to  take  time  out 
when  you  get  home  U.  study  j-our  history  and  you  wUl  find  that 
m  the  Aaron  Burr-Thomas  Jefferson  Presidential  contest  t^^f  elec- 
t?oi  was  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  You  will  also 
find  that  the  vote  of  Matthew  Lyons.  Representative  from  Vermont, 
broke  the  tie  and  elected  Jefferson. 
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There  Is  a  lot  of  other  interesting  early  history  that  ties  the 
two  States  together  very  cloeely.  Apparently  my  boys  knew  all 
about  It.  as  I  have  heretofore  stiggested  today. 

As  I  said.  I  do  not  Intend  to  make  a  political  speech  here  today, 
partisan  or  otherwise,  but  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  the 
vcuth  problem  So  at  the  outset  let  me  reiterate  the  statement 
i  have  made  again  and  again,  namely:  That  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  for  vouth  Is  to  undertake  to  get  back  to  real  American 
thrift  and  eronomv  In  living— to  get  away  from  the  }dea  that  the 
Government  owes  us  a  living.  We  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
youth  and  Its  elders  too  prevalently  have  today,  that  this  is  a  good 
Government  to  live  In  because  It  Is  a  good  one  "to  live  on  and 
off  from."  ,      „      -^ 

Time  past  seems  nothing;  time  to  come  always  seems  long,  so 
indulge  not  in  \-aln  regrets  for  the  past,  in  vainer  resolves  for  the 
future;  act,  act  in  the  present. 

How  beautiful  Is  youth!    How  bright  It  gleama 
With  Its  Illusions,  aspirations,  dreams! 
Book  of  beginnings,  story  without  end. 
Each  maid  a  heroine,  and  each  man  a  friend  .  .  . 
All  possibilities  are  in  its  hands. 
No  danger  daunts  it.  and  no  foe  withstands; 
In  its  sublime  audacity  of  faith, 
"Be  thou  removed!"  it  to  the  mountain  salth. 
And.  with  ambitious  feet,  secure  and  proud. 
Ascends  the  ladder  leaning  on  the  cloud! 
Today    In   the  midst   of   the  greatest  revolution   the   world   haa 
ev'r  seen    there  Is  only  one  unpardonable  sin:   Indifference.     And 
there  Is   another  sin.   almost   as  unpardonable  as   the   first,   and 
that  is  Ignorance. 

Before  the  throne  of  coming  events  It  will  avail  you  nothing  to 
explain  'Well.  I  did  not  understand."  or  "So  many  things  had 
happened  I  Just  could  not  keep  Interested."  For  you  shall  go 
down  Into  the  Umbo  of  those  who  do  not  deserve  to  survive: 
•Who  had  ears  to  hear,  yet  heard  not;  and  eyes  to  see.  yet  saw 
not." 

In  the  olden  davs  before  the  machine  became  an  Iron  man 
Friday,  people  obeyed  the  law,  "Work  or  starve."  Today  the  slogan 
is,  "Think  or  perish  " 

I  might  as  well  admit,  first  as  last,  that  I  have  no  patience  with 
those  who  arc  living  In  the  past  and  to  and  of  themselves  and 
their  generation  What  old  fossils  they  are  to  permit  themselves 
to  think  that  the  best  has  been,  when  everybody  knows  that  the 
best  Is  yet  to  be.  They  live  in  a  past  gone  glimmering  through 
the  dreams  of  things  that  were,  not  realizing  that  the  tender  grace 
of  a  day  that  is  gone  will  never  come  back  to  them,  or  that  the 
pa.st  Is  dead  and  has  no  resurrection.  They  forget  that  the  earth 
with  Its  scarred  face  Is  a  symbol  of  the  past. 

I  say  to  them  and  In  their  Interest,  that  beyond  the  East  la  the 
sunrise,  and  beyond  the  West  is  the  sea.  There  Is  a  realm  where  the 
rainbow  never  fades,  where  the  stars  are  spread  before  us  like  Islands 
that  slumber  In  en  ocean,  while  things  and  beings  that  pass  before 
us  like  shadows  will  stay  In  our  presence  forever. 

Youth  is  the  btream  of  the  new,  washing  against  the  rocks  of  the 
habitual  and  the  old      It  floods  in  a  continual  current  of  enthusi- 
asms, of  Joy  In  existence,  of  hope,  of  fine  expectation,  of  sharp 
awareness  of  evil  and  Injustice,  of  headlong  ambition  to  reap  har- 
i    vests  that  seem  possible. 

Youth  is  the  Idealist.  It  sees  what  may  be  buUded  out  of  what  Is. 
It  Is  the  Impetuou.'^  engineer,  knocking  at  the  gates  of  thought, 
clamoring  to  be  let  in.  It  is  progress,  change,  alteration,  eternal 
striving  ahead,  and  If  It  is  Inclined  to  trail  off  the  discussion  some- 
times Into  poppycock.  It  has  still,  the  seeds  of  vitality.  It  is  that 
part  of  life  which  Is  Irrepressible  growth. 

Age  Is  the  halfway  house,  where  experience  fructifies  Into  caution. 
The  aloe  has  bloomed  but  the  fruit  may  be  mellowing.  Age  has 
met  disillusion  and  knows  the  garb  of  that  foeman.  It  has  pushed 
possibilities  to  the  limit  and  feels  ready  to  cry  "halt,"  that  It  may 
consolidate  Its  winning  Crabbed  only  when  defeat  has  embittered 
It,  or  when  fear  has  driven  out  generosity  and  Implanted  greed.  It 
represents  the  realities  which  to  youth  are  still  touched  with  haze. 
Age,  nevertheless.  Is  no  practical  realist  when  It  deadens  Its 
ears"  to  the  news  which  the  new  generation  has  to  tell  It.  To 
set  oneself  against  the  idealist  merely  because  of  a  constitutional 
hatred  for  change  Is  to  prophesy  one's  own  defeat.  Hatred  for 
change  is  not  a  qualification  of  the  practical  realist. 

"Age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  It.self.  though   In   another  dress. 
And  as  the  evening  twUlght  fades  away 
The  sky  Is  filled  with  stars.  Invisible  by  day.- 

Change  is  everywhere.  It  is  bom  Into  the  world  with  our 
progeny.  Every  babe  In  the  cradle  Is  a  potential  revolution,  lh« 
end  of  one  epoch,  and  the  beginning  of  another. 

"Youth  will  be  served;  the  gods  we  reared 

In  faith  upon  our  altar  stone 
Now  keep  their  v^gU  imrevered 

In  dusty  corners,  all  unknown. 
New  Idols  rise  at  new  demands 

Above  our  crumblln*  overthrow, 
They   pick   and   choose   with   ruthless   hand*— 
As  we  did  In  the  long  ago. 
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"Youth  will  be  served;  we  live  to  see 

Our   dearest  dfK'ds   another's   boast, 
A  butt  for  laughtered  ribaldry 

The  dreams  for  which  we  suffered  most. 
They  see  no  print  of  bleeding  feet. 

The  heights  we  won  on  footsteps  slow 
They  mount,  unwltt.ng  of  defeat — 

As  we  did  In  the  long  ago. 

••Youth  must  be  serveo;  one  harvest's  gain 
The  seed  from  which  new  harvest  springs, 
The  fuller  yield  of  golden  grain 

From  our  forgotten  harrowlngs. 
Their  hands  shall  turn  fresh  furrow  soil. 

The  bread  we  eat.  they  too  shall  know — 
May  they  find  gods  to  sweeten  toll — 
As  we  did.  in  the  long  ago." 
Oar  form  of  government  and   our  scheme   of  society,  and  God 
knows  they  need   improving,  are  yet  so  Immeasurably  superior  as 
systems  to  anything  on  thlr,  side  of  the  world  that  no  comparison 
need  be  made.     Europe   is  not  effete;    It  is  mediaeval,  much  of  it 
uncivilized,   held    back    by    Inertia,   when    not    held    back   by    worse 
things.  .   ,       », 

During  the  thousand  years  that  will  be  required  for  Europe  to 
attain  a  real  civilization,  wars  will  come  as  wars  have  always  come 
In  the  past  The  masses  In  Europe  are  driven  as  cattle.  So  long 
as  this  Is  true  thoy  will  be  driven  pe-  lodically  Into  wars  and  wars 
win    be   abroad    here   periodically   for    another    thousand   years   cr 

It  Is  not  for  merely  doctrinal  reasons  or  for  the  satisfaction  found 
In  successfully  defending  a  position,  that  we  are  concerned  for 
the  spread  of  democracy,  nor  merely  because  democracy  Is  the  | 
only  scheme  of  organization  yet  wrought  out  that  keeps  the  door 
of  opportunity  open  and  invites  all  men  to  their  fullest  develop- 
ment We  are  Interested,  because,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  and 
postpone  the  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  as  long  as  we  will,  the 
human  family  will  eventually  have  to  admit  that  under  no  other 
system   can   the   world   be    made    an   even   reasonably    safe   place 

in  which  to  live.  .  »  »^ 

It  is  only  autocracies,  especially  military  autocracies,  must  be 
softened  down  by  peace,  which  softening  process  has  never  been 
successful  or  destroyed  by  war;  there  Is  no  alternative.  An  ag- 
eres-sive  military  autocracy  either  reduces  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
vassalage,  overruns  the  whole  world,  or  drenches  it  in  blood,  or  has 
to  be  overcome.     Think  that  over. 

So  upon  those  of  us  who  comprehend  Just  the  beginnings  of  all 
that  democracy  stands  for  and  may  mean  rests  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  our  neighbors  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  blessings  that 
are  theirs  and  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  there  are  commensu- 
rate responsibilities  for  each  one  to  assume. 

The  truth  is  we  count  our  blessings  too  lightly,  underestimate 
the  value  of  our  citizenship,  and  take  too  much  for  granted. 

St  Paul  said  he  was  a  citizen  of  no  mean  country.  The  Romans 
challenged  the  world  with  the  slogan.  "I  am  a  Roman. "•  What, 
then  should  be  the  attitude  and  the  state  of  mind  of  every  Ameri- 
can when  he  takes  time  to  consider  the  vastness  of  the  domains, 
the  type  and  multitudes  of  peoples,  and  the  wealth  of  all  kinds, 
over  iliich  fiy  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  his  country  today?  To  no 
man  or  woman  in  the  long  history  of  mankind,  and  the  story  of 
world  conquest  In  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  has  it  ever  meant  so 
much  as  it  now  means  to  you  and  me  to  be  able  to  say,  "This  is  my 

own,  my  native  land."  ^  .         * 

But  what  have  I  done,  what  have  you  done — or  are  we  doing— to 
deserve  this  priceless  patrimony?  American  institutions  presuppose 
not  only  general  honesty,  intelligence,  and  fidelity  in  the  pjeople  but 
their  constant  and  direct  application  to  public  affairs.  Our  system 
of  government  rests  upon  all  the  people,  not  upon  a  part  of  them. 
The  citizen  who  Is  self-sufficient,  a  civic  slacker,  who  shirks  his  duty 
In  time  of  stress,  not  only  evades  and  avoids  his  duty  and  his  share 
cf  the  burden  but  loads  more  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellows,  whom 
he  has  betrayed  Talk  is  cheap:  words  at  best  are  poor  yard.sticks. 
Men  are  measured  by  what  they  do.  What  they  say  all  too  often 
exposes   them    to    the    ridicule    they   seek    to    avoid,    although    they 

Cl6'SCrV6    it 

Our  safety  lies  not  in  the  name  democracy— you  might  call  It 
anything  else    or  in  the  form  republican.  It  could  be  remodeled. 

Our  safety  lies  not  in  these  or  all  of  them  but  In  ourselves — In 
you  and  me  and  our  fellowmen.  This  brings  the  responsibility  right 
home  to  each  one  of  us.     That  Is  Just  where  It  belongs  and  in  the 

last  analysis  the  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  this  Nation  rests  on 
the  doorstep  of  every  single  citizen.  ,     ,         , 

Isnt  It  about  time  for  us  to  give  ourselves  a  little  going  over? 
What  kind  cf  a  citizen  are  you.  anyway?  Have  you  earned  and 
do  you  deserve  half  the  blessings  you  now  enjoy? 

Now  be  as  honest  with  yourself  as  you  would  wish  others  to 
be  with  you  What  are  you  doing  to  conserve  all  that  Is  pood 
and  to  dispose  of  all  that  is  evil  and  bad  in  your  Government, 
to  the  end  that  these  United  States  may  be  an  Increasingly  better 
land  in  which  to  live— and  In  order  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,"  as  your  fore- 
lathers  undertook  to  do?  »     -r^  * 

What  are  we  the  people,  doing  about  all  these  things?  That 
means  me — it  means  you.    Take  it  home  and  think  it  over.    This 


is  your  Government;  you  helped  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  and  bragged  some  about  It  'til  the  boys  came  home. 
Now  the  question  is.  Will  democracy  save  itself?  The  responsi- 
bility is  yours,  and  you  cannot  dodge  it  or  shirk  it. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  day  and  generation  In  which  you 
and  I  live  the  greatest  question  that  confronts  this  country 
today  or  has  confronted  it  for  some  time,  perhaps  since  the  18608. 
is  the  question  before  which  all  others  shrink  into  Insignificance — 
What  shall  we  do  with  the  Indifferent  citizen?  or,  to  put  It  another 
way  What  will  the  indifferent  citizen  do  to  the  Republic?  America 
has  settled  some  tremendous  questions,  but  as  she  .settles  this  one. 
right  or  wrong,  so  shall  the  future  of  the  American  Republic  be 
determined.  ^,  .   , 

Are  you,  then  an  indifferent  citizen'  Are  you  reaching  out  for 
all  the  blessings  and  comforts  that  can  come  to  you  through  your 
citizenship,  while  you  sit  back  disinclined  to  make  any  effort  or 
sacriflce  that  discommodes  your  personal  convenience;  too  lazy 
and  too  selfish,  too  shortsighted  even,  to  be  interested  in  saving 
yourself?     Think  it  over! 

War  Is  awful!  It  is  bad  enough;  but  I  would  prefer  to  see 
this  country  of  mine  plunged  into  a  righteous  war.  stripped  of  all 
Its  power,  wealth,  and  glory  In  a  fight  in  defense  of  principle  and 
to  maintain  liberty,  Ju.stlce,  and  equality  among  men,  rather  than 
to  see  it  sink  out  of  sight  and  into  Innocuous  desuetude,  and  see 
it  go  the  way  of  the  nations  of  the  long  dead  past,  through,  and 
because  of  the  spinelessness,  indifference,  and  suplneness  of  Us 
citizens  One  way  there  is  honor — the  other  dishonor,  which 
covers  and  buries  us  with  disgrace! 

If  I  have  made  you  make  this  a  personal  matter  and  have  given 
you  something  to  ponder,  whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not.  then 
my  message  has  reached  its  mark,  and  I  am  content. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  you  that  "The  fate  of  civilization 
has  always  hung  in  the  balance.  There  are  certain  ideals  of 
civilization  which  cannot  be  destroyed  Throughout  the  ages  we 
have  fought  and  striven  onward  and  upward  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  Justice,  mercy,  and  liberty,  and  we  wiU  ever  fight  to 
maintain  them  " 

Industry  Girds  for  Battle 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31.  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  BUCYRUS  (OHIO)   TELEGRAPH-PORUM 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bucyrus  Telegraph-Forum,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio: 

INDUSTRY   GIRDS  FOR   BATTU! 

In  true  American  spirit  American  industry  is  beginning  to  fight 
back  at  the  forces  which  for  8  years  have  been  making  unrea.sonable 
and  unconstitutional  demands  in  a  fashion  bordering  too  closely  to 
totalitarian  policies.  Meeting  recently  in  Columbus  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Ohio  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturing  Association.  Ohio  s  industrial  leaders,  includ- 
ing several  who  attended  from  Bucyrus.  Joined  In  a  national  move- 
ment to  protect  Industry's  resources  and  industry's  rights  against 
any  further  governmental  attack. 

Keynote  of  the  meeting  was  a  demand  for  an  about-face  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  so  that  confidence  might  once  again 
be  restored.  This  is  a  fair  demand.  Industry  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  its  exhibition  of  patience  and  patriotic  loyalty  over  a 
period  of  8  years  during  which  It  reluctantly  remained  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  governnaental  interference  and  took  and  obeyed  orders 
from  political  bos.ses  who  know  nothing  about  Industry's  alma  or 
its  problems. 

It  is  industry's  right  to  protect  Its  own  Interests,  and  when  Indus- 
try protects  Its  Interests  It  protects,  too,  the  Interests  of  practically 
all  American  worklngmen  and  every  one  of  Its  large  and  small  com- 
nriunitles.     When  an  attack  Is  made  upon  freedom  of  the  press,  the 

newspapers  of  the  Nation  rise  up  in  revolt.  When  an  attack  Is 
made  upon  freedom  of  religion,  the  pulpit  does  likewise,  and  when 
free  speech  is  attacked  every  red-blooded  American  is  ready  to  fight. 
It  Is  not  selfishness  for  each  one  of  these  enterprises  to  fight  for  Its 
own  rights  nor  is  it  selfishness  for  Industry  to  do  the  same. 

Just  as  the  American  Constitution  is  the  foundation  of  all  of 
our  lives.  Industry  in  one  way  or  another  Is  the  foundation  of 
their  promotion.  There  is  not  a  business,  a  profession,  or  any 
other  enterprise  In  America  that  does  not  depend  entirely  upon 
industry.  One  Industry  can  make  a  city;  one  can  destroy  a  city. 
All  this  was  recognized  for  generations  in  Washington  until  the 
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Roosevelt  new  dealers  took  over  and  attempted  to  substitute  in- 
dustrial knowledge  and  experience  with  untried  and  obviously 
foolish  theories  Men  who  had  made  successes  cf  their  lives  were 
branded  as  "economic  royalists.'  This  communistic  rot  was 
preached  in  su-ca!led  fireside  cliats.  and  at  every  opportunity. 
The  purpose  wa.s  to  poison  the  workingman's  mind  against  the 
man  who  was  providing  him  with  a  Job,  his  family  with  a  home, 
and  modern  luxuries. 

The  people  were  told  that  the  industrial  system.  In  effect,  was 
"all  wet '  and  that  the  Government  would  soon  correct  the  many 
-ills"   that   had   existed   and   had    been   trampling   the   "forgotten 
man"     So  far  the  new  dealers  have  faUed  to  corrt^i  the  Ills,  have 
failed  to  provide  emplovment  as  promised — except  at  the  cost  of 
taxpayers — and  have  failed  to  show  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
with    the    industrial    system    in    the    first    place.    One    law    after 
another    was    p.issed       Some    of    them    were    declared    unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court.     In  the  meantime.  Industry  did  not 
know  where  it  stood.     One  branch  of  government  said  one  llUng; 
the  other   branch   another.     All   the   while   industry  sat   back   and 
took  the  rap.     Naturally,  it  did  not  advance,  and  naturally  it  did 
not  expand  In  the  face  of  ignorance  from  one  day  to  the  next 
what  new  tax  would   be  levied  against  it  to  pay   for  silly  theories. 
Now    industry    Is    l)eglnnlng    to    fire    back.     The    time    is    ripe 
for  the  average  worker   must   know  that  behind   him   there   rnust 
be  capital  and  investment.    In  the  railroad  industry  alone  there 
is  today  invosied  »26.000  for  each  railroad  employee;  $9,000  is  be- 
hind each   automobile   worker;    $11,500   behind   each   steel   worker; 
and  »47  000   is   backing   up  each  electric-utility   employee.     These 
figures  were  cited  at  a  Rotary  district  convention  at  Lima  recenuy 
by  Bennett  Chappie,  asslsunt  to  the  president  of  the  American 
Roll  In"    Mill    Co      Remove    these    Investments    and    no    American 
wo'-ker'  would  be  st-cure  in  his  Job.     Nor  would  any  American  In- 
dtistrv.  for  each   industry  employing  150  men   means  the  support 
cf   1  Oioo  persons  m  a  community,  a  plant  Investment  of  $100,000. 
a  pay  roll  of  $200  000,  sales  and  service  stations  for  at  least  200 
automobiles;   a  dozen  retaU  stores,  a  10-room  schoolhousc,  oppor- 
tunity for  at  least   a  dozen  professional  men,  $60,000  a  year  for 
railroads   serving    that    community,   a   $300,000    agricultural   mar- 
ket   a  taxation  valuation  of  around  a  million  dollars,  an  annual 
expenditure  in  trade  of  a  million  dollars,  and  the  numerous  civic 
improvement*   necessary   for   the   health,   convenience    and   protec- 
tion of  the  150  men  and  their  families.    This  is  what  the     eco- 
nomic rovalists  "  are  giving  to  American  ccmmunitlcs     It  is  time 
that   America  aw.iken  to  thp  true  facts  and  compare  them  with 
Government  waste  and  fooilthness. 
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Mr  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  gentleman  from  the  Fifth  District.  Minnesota.  Repre- 
sentative Osc.^R  YOUNGDAHL,  over  radio  station  WJSV  and  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  May  30.  1940: 

AMERICA'S     DEFENSIS 

Twentv-two  years  ago  today  this  Nation  was  engaged  In  a  great 
war.  a  war  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,'  a  war  to  end 

*^T^f^  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  those  brave  men  who  died 
for  Sat  noble  ideal,  while   Europe's  battlefield  bears  testimony  to 

'^l.o'Znln'eT ::TZ\  conflict  with  higher  Idealism,  with 
tn?r?  unsSsh  purpose  or  more  noble  motives  than  did  the  United 
States  in  1917  We  had  no  desire  for  Imperial  domination,  no 
fvSt^f  ambition,  no  pride  of  power  and  might.  Our  «ole  desire 
w^  to  gl^e  to  the  world  the  same  right  to  live  in  freedom  in 
Je"ce  and  happiness  which  we  held  u  a  heritage  from  our  fore- 

'^Oi^herltaee  had  been  won  in  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge,  guar- 
anSi  aTtSf    -BWly  Ar?le"  of  Gettysburg.     It  was  our  heritage 
SSrSchangeable  right  because  thousands  of  brave  men  to  whom 
^pay  trtbutJ  t^daf  had  died  that  we  might  live  as  free  citizens 

•^U  rflUlnrtSt^XS^'^today  should  pay  tribute  ^  her  «,n. 
Ji  dau^ter.   who   have    died   In    defense    of    her  heritage  of 


freedom.  But  today  as  we  honor  those  sacrifices,  we  should  at 
the  same  time  make  an  accounting  of  that  stewardship,  we 
should  search  out  our  own  duties  and  ask  of  ourselves  what  we 
are  doing  to  carry  on  those  Ideals  for  which  they  died. 

Our  tears  and  our  flowers  are  Ulbutes  of  our  love  and  devotion, 
but  they  are  not  sufficient.  It  is  only  by  doing  our  own  part  ^o 
Mve  up  to  and  carry  on  the  ideals  for  which  they  died  that 
America  today  can  pay  tribute   to  her  honored  dead. 

The  world  is  again  torn  by  wars,  wars  more  terrible  and  more 
destructive  of  human  life  and  property  than  anything  that  has 
ever  been  known  to  man.  The  powers  of  ruthless  aggression  and 
tyranny  again  are  marching  forward.  Freedom  and  peace  are 
trampled  under  the  heel  of  totalitarianism  and  power.  What 
then  Is  America's  part  in  this  new  wcrld  crisis? 

Should  we  again  send  forth  our  sons  to  fight  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy?  Should  we  again  cast  out  ideals  with  Europe's 
ambitions?  , 

On  this  1940  Memorial  Dav  I  say  to  that  that  Americas  place 
Is  in  America.  America's  duty  Is  not  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  America's  duty  is  to  save  democracy  for  Uie  world. 
America's  task  is  not  the  destruction  of  nazl-ism  nor  fascism 
nor  communism  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  America's  destiny  is 
the  preservation  of  Americanism  in  America. 

Close  as  Europe's  wars  have  touched  many  of  our  Uvea,  hate 
as  wc  must  the  ruthless  aggrcsilon  of  totalitarianism.  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  another  A.  E  F. 

If  totalitarianism,  dictatorships,  and  the  rule  of  might  are  to 
perish  it  will  not  be  Ijecause  America  or  any  other  nation  has 
overthrown  them  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  or  a  machine  gun. 
It  wUl  be  because  the  people  themselves,  guided  and  Inspired  by 
the  example  of  freedom-loving  America,  living  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness has  caused  them  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  dictation  and 
assume  for  themselves  the  rights  of  self-government,  of  liberty, 
and  right. 

But  It  Is  not  sufficient  that  we  should  only  hold  aloft  the 
burning  torch  of  liberty  We  must  be  prepared  to  defend  our 
American  way  of  life  against  any  conceivable  enemy. 

No  nation  comprising,  as  does  the  United  States,  but  6  percent 
of  the  earth's  land  surface  and  containing  but  7  percent  of  the 
earth's  population,  enjoys  the  standards  of  living,  the  luxuries, 
and  the  glories  of  America  without  being  coveted  by  forces  of 
greed  and  ambition. 

No  nation  whose  people  use  32  percent  of  the  worlds  railroad 
mileage,  58  percent  of  the  world's  telephones,  36  percent  of  the 
world's  developed  waterpower,  and  ride  in  76  percent  of  the  world's 
automobiles  could  prevent  covetous  eyes  from  seeing  its  wonders. 
No  nation  which  produces  with  its  7  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation 60  percent  of  the  world's  petroleum,  48  percent  of  its  copper, 
47  percent  of  Its  steel.  58  percent  of  its  corn,  56  percent  of  Its  cotton. 
33  percent  of  its  coal,  and  which  ha.^  ama.ssed  more  than  45  percent 
cf  the  world's  total  wealth,  can  prevent  dictators  and  aggressors 
from  looking  with  longing  eyes  at  those  resources. 

America  then  must  be  prepared  to  defend  not  only  our  Ideals  but 
our  possessions,  not  only  the  rtghte  but  the  fruits  of  freedom  and 
individual  liberty. 

Congress  now  is  engaged  In  appropriating  $1,182,000,000  as  a 
special  fund  for  rebuilding  our  national  defenses.  Some  of  that 
already  has  been  appropriated,  more  has  been  authorized.  This 
huge  sum  Is  m  addition  to  seven  billions  we  have  spent  in  the 
last  7  years  on  our  Army.  Navy,  and  air  forces,  the  largest  peacetime 
appropriations  for  defense  in  our  history. 

True  we  are  told  that  our  present  armed  forces  are  the  best — the 
bc.^t  equipped  and  the  best  trained — In  all  our  peacetime  history. 
Such  assurance  Is  not  particularly  reassuring.  Our  peacetime 
Army  has  never  teen  anything  but  a  skeleton  organization.  Assur- 
ance that  it  is  the  best  it  has  ever  been  is  not  sufficient;  it  stlU  is  not 
big  enough,  sufficiently  well  equipped,  nor  trained  for  the  defensive 
tactics  this  war  in  Europe  has  shown  us  as  vital  to  any  defense. 

I  know  that  Congress  Is  united  on  the  necessity  of  immediate 
adequate  national  defense.  Congress  is  working  as  a  unit  toward 
the  end  that  America  must  be  prepared  to  successfiUly  resist  any 
conceivable  attempt  to  invade  our  shores. 

Determined  as  America  is,  however,  to  see  our  defenses  in  order, 
we  should  go  about  this  business  with  calmness  and  deiit»eratlon, 
with  both  feet  planted  squarely  on  the  ground  and  with  a  united 
demand  that  for  every  dollar  of  American  money  spent  for  defense, 
we  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  defenses.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
hysteria,  for  the  near  panic  into  which  this  country  has  been  thrown 
the  last  2  weeks. 

Neither  is  there  any  need  for  a  disruption  or  a  discontinuance 
of  the  regular  functions  of  our  democratic  system  of  government 
nor  our  traditions  of  long  standing  Defense  of  democracy  can 
never  be  adequately  rebuilt  by  adopting  the  methods  of  dictator- 
ships. Defense  of  democracy  mxist  be  achieved  throvigh  the  regular 
functioning  of  democratic  methods.  ^      ^    ^        ,  „        «^ 

America  is  not  totally  unprepared.     We  have  in  our  Navy  303 
warships,  of  which  15  are  battleships     They  are  manned  by  155.000 
officers  and  enlisted  men  plus  25.000  ofBcers   and  enlisted   men   of 
the  Marine  Corps.     Another  61.000  officers  and  men  comprise  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
1       Our  Army  consists  of  some  227.000  enlisted  men  and  14,000  offi- 
cers   of   whom    some   2.300    are   airplane    pilots.      Close   to   5,000   of 
I    the   enlisted  persbnnel  are  on  air  force  duty,  some  of  them  are 
i   pilots. 
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The  Air  Corps  has  en  hand  at  the  present  time  2.665  flrst-Une 

^  The  National  Guard  comprises  another  251.000  officers  and  mea. 
but  this  branch  may  be  expanded  by  the  Presidential  order  at 
any  time  to  400.000  officers  and  men. 

In  equipment  some  of  our  naval  vessels  are  obsolete,  others  need 
remodeling  and  modernlzlnEC  We  do  not  have  sufficient  tans^ 
or  antitank  gun.s.  Our  antiaircraft  equipment  is  inadequate  and 
our  air  force  needs  not  only  more  planes  of  the  latest  type  but  many 
more  trained  pilots.  ,  .  . 

Around  this  nucleus  America  must  build  a  defense  force  adequate 
to  protect  us  from  any  possible  enemy.  If  the  appropriation  b.Us 
now  before  Congress  will  give  us  that  adequate  defense,  then  well 
and  eood  If  more  funds  are  required,  then  Congress  should  pro- 
vide them      America  must  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 

But    let    us    not    follow    any    false    illusions       Adequate    national    , 
defense  is  not  going  to  be  attained  by  the  passage  of  some  bills 
by  Congress  and   the  ordering  of  more   airplanes  and   more   guns   | 

and  more  explosives.  ,     ^     ^^         _      I 

Adequate   national   defense  Is  going  to  be  had  only  by  the  sac-    I 
rlflce  of  each  of  us.  of  every  man  and  every  woman  in  every  walk 
of  life,   by   industry  and   by   labor,   by   farmer   and  mechanic,   by 

teacher  and  pupil 

Adequate  national  defense  can  only  be  achieved  if  we  stamp  out 
and  forget  those  class  hatreds  and  intolerances  which  we  have 
seen  engendered  and  augmented  in  recent  years 

America  cannot  be  defended  by  pitting  labor  against  capital, 
rich  atralnst  poor,  the  followers  of  one  sect  or  one  faction  against 
those  of  another  America  can  be  defended  only  w-hen  we  all 
realize  that  we  are  all  Americans,  working,  living,  and  sacnflclng 
for  the  same  high  ideal,  when  we  all  pull  together  for  the  com- 
mon ideals  of  all.  .  ^ „.  w       v.-,  „'„»,» 

Armament  costs  money.  One  giant,  long-distance  bomber  axone 
costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $350,000,  A  great  battleship  costs 
millions  UrUess  America  is  willing  to  sacrifice  or  to  go  without 
Other   things   to   pay   for    It,   we   will   have    no  adequate    national 

V(Slay  our  national  debt  is  dangerously  close  to.  if  not  beyond, 
the  legal  limit  of  t45,0OO.0OO,0O0.  We  can  provide  great  defense 
forces  In  one  of  two  wavs  We  can  tax  ourselves  to  pay  for  them, 
or  we  can  raise  our  debt  limit  and  pass  on  the  Job  of  paying  for 
our  defense  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 

The  delusion  of  an  endless  source  of  borrowed  money  which 
the  Government  may  tap  without  regard  to  its  repayment  is  as 
dangerous  to  this  country's  safety  as  a  lack  of  guns  or  warships 
or  airplanes  Financial  bankruptcy  is  no  less  a  danger  to  our 
democracy  than  Is  Invasion 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  should  immediately  take  up  considera- 
tion of  a  new  tax  measure  to  pay  for  our  defense  program.  Along 
with  this  new  tax  measure  should  come  strict  economy  in  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

America  needs  billions  for  national  defense  Let  some  of  these 
billions  come  through  a  reduction  In  luxuries  and  unnecessary 
expenses  of  government  Itself 

Na'.lonal  defense  means  duty  and  work  and  sacrifice  for  every 
American  citizen.  ^.  ..  . 

And  now  may  I  mention  another  phase  of  our  defense  which  In 
my  opinion  Is  Just  as  important  as  a  strong  force  on  land  or  sea 
or  air?  I  refer  to  a  defense  agalr«t  those  "fifth  column"  and 
TroJan-horse  tactics  which  are  already  among  us.  preaching  and 
teaching  the  overthrow  of  our  Oovemment  and  the  substitution 
of  some  alien   -ism"  for  the  American  way  of  life. 

Events  in  Europe  the  last  few  weeks  have  shown  us  the  utter 
futility  of  great  defense  forces  If  a  defense  against  those  enemies 
Within  the  country  Is  neglected.  Small  nation  after  small  nation  In 
Europe  has  been  delivered  over  Into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  enemy 
by  traitors  and  spies  within  their  own  mlds* 

Only  those  who  will  not  see  or  think  can  believe  that  similar 
forces  are  not  organized  and  at  work  In  America  These  alien  agi- 
tators and  propagandists  are  a  more  real  and  Immediate  danger  to 
our  democracy  than  any  foreign  Invader, 

It  is  Just  as  Important  that  Congress  pass  strict  laws  and  regu- 
lations to  curb  and  curtail  the  activities  of  these  satellites  of 
alien    "Isms"  as  the  rebuilding  of  our  armed  forces. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  right  of  free  speech,  but  I  am  no 
believer  in  the  license  of  free  treason.  America  has  no  place  for 
any  -Ism"  but  Americanism.  Let  those  among  us  who  do  not  like 
our  way  of  life,  whose  hearts  do  not  thrill  at  the  sight  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  who  are  not  ready  and  willing  to  subscribe  to 
and  sacrifice  for  our  ideals— I  say  lets  send  them  back  to  dictator- 
ships and  the  conamunes  they  love.  We  need  and  want  none  of 
them.  Uberty  is  not  license  and  freedom  does  not  gtiarantee 
right  of  abuse.  ,      „, 

America  today  needs  a  great  spiritual  revival.  We  need  to  re- 
kindle our  militant  belief  In  the  fundamentals  upon  which  our 
Government  was  founded.  We  need  to  again  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  our  Ideals,  to  reaffirm  our  faith  In  God  and  his  teachings. 
We  need  pride  in  the  things  for  which  we  stand. 

As  this  Memorial  Day  draws  to  a  close  America  could  make  no 
better  resolve  than  to  carry  on  the  Ideals  for  which  these  loved 
ones  gave  their  lives;  to  willingly  and  eagerly  make  any  sacrifice 
necessary  that  America  and  her  heritage  shall  not  perish:  to  keep 
America  a  bright  light  of  freedom  and  happiness  shining  as  a 
beacon  to  all  the  world  that  in  America  peace  and  democracy 
and  freedom  shall  live  forevermore. 
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^  AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   WASHINGTON  POST 


Mrs  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
enclosure  received  by  me  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to- 
gether with  an  editorial  from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post : 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  31.   1940] 

MISS    PERKINS    HrrS    BACK 

In  an  open  letter  addre.ssed  to  Representative  Taber.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Perkins  answers  his  charge  that  she  has  "steadily  and 
steadfastly  failed  and  refused  to  enforce  the  immigration  law  and 
continuously  admitted  and  kept  here  those  who  were  not  entitled 
to  stay  "  ,,      . 

As  the  agitation  over  the  Bridges  case  revealed,  certain  Members 
of  congress  have  very  little  regard  for  the  rights  of  aliens  under  our 
laws  Their  irritation  is  directed  against  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
because  «he  has  consistently  emphasized  those  rights  and  called 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  dealing  arbitrarily  and  hastily  with 
alien  groups  The  stress  thus  laid  upon  fair  dealing  and  humane 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  does  not  imply  ineffective 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  as  some  Congressmen  to<3  hastily  conclude. 
In  her  able  reply  Secretary  Perkins  is  not  content  with  a  cate- 
gorical denial  of  Congressman  Tabers  charges  She  notes  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  under  her  administration  of  the  immigration 
laws  to  prevent  illegal  entry  and  speed  deportation  of  aliens  illegally 
in  the  country 

It  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  these  innovations  called  to 
public  attention.  Perhaps  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  too 
modest  in  falling  to  publicize  her  achievements  and  too  tolerant 
of  unfair  criticism 

The  reason  for  her  customary  silence  In  face  of  attack — so 
markedly  in  contrast  to  the  explosive  tactics  of  certain  members 
of  the  Cabinet — is  revealed  in  the  letter  to  Mr  Tabes  Sj  long  as 
her  personal  competency  alone  i»  challenged.  Miss  Perkins  explains. 
she  does  not  believe  It  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  "to  raise  per- 
sonal objections  to  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  however  un- 
favorable ' 

But  unsubstantiated  charges  of  deliberate  failure  to  enforce  laws. 

for  whose  administration  the  Secretary  of  Lalxjr  is  responsible,  are 

not  merely  personal  attacks.     They  concern  not  only  the  head  of 

the  Department,  but  all  the  major  ofllcials  and  minor  Government 

I    employees  who  help  to  administer   the  immigration  law 

In  reminding  Mr  Taber  that  his  attack  was  made  under  a  rule 
I  of  Immunity,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  makt-s  a  suggestion  which 
should  be  heeded  It  Is  that  their  protected  status  implies  for 
Congressmen  a  self-Imposed  obligation  to  avoid  misrepresentation 
j  In  bringing  accusations  which  reflect  upon  the  character  or 
I  competence  of  administrative  officers  who  cannot  speak  for  tbem- 
(    selves. 

Depahtmeitt  or  Labor. 
OmcT  OF  THE  Secretary. 

Wasntngton.  May  31,  1940. 
Hon   Mart  T  Norton, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D    C. 
Mr  Dear  Mrs   Norton:  This  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  May 
27.  requesting   information   m  connection   with   the   administration 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  since  1933 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  furnish  you  with  the  facts  concerning 
Its  administration  than  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  on 
May  27  to  Congressman  Taber  in  reply  to  statements  made  by  him. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frances  Perkins. 

Mat  27.  1940. 
The  Honorable  John  Taber.  M  C, 

Hou^e  of  Rrpresentatives,  Washington.  D   C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Taber  :  I  have  Just  had  called  to  my  atten- 
tion your  speech  in  the  Hcu.se  today  with  regard  to  the  reorgani- 
zation order  transferring  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  the  Department  of  Justice      You  are  quoted  as  having  said : 

"We  are  going  to  vote  for  this  reorganization  plan  because  the 
President  has  not  the  patriotism  nor  the  courage  to  remove  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  a  notorious  Incompetent,  and  one  who  for  the  last 
7  years  has  steadily  and  steadfastly  failed  and  refused  to  enforce  the 
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Immigration  law.  and  continuously  admitted  and  kept  here  those 
who  were  not  entitled  to  stay." 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  expressing  your  opinion  about  my 
competency  That  is  a  matter  of  personal  Judgment  and  you  are 
unquestionably  entitled  to  yours.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  must  raise 
objection  to  that  part  of  your  statement  which  professes  to  be  a 
statement  of  fact,  namely,  "That  I  have  for  the  last  7  years  steadily 
and  steadfaetly  refused  to  enforce  the  Immigration  law  and  ad- 
mitted and  kept  here  persons  not  entitled  to  stay."  This  statement 
Ls  not  true,  nor  Is  It  a  mere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  immigration  law  has  been  enforced  faithfully  and  effectively 
during  the  last  7  years.  For  the  first  4  of  these  7  years  the  Immi- 
gration Service  was  in  charge  of  the  Comnrlssioner.  Col  Daniel  J. 
MacCormack.  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  with  a  long 
record  of  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and  patriotism  I  appointrd  him 
for  these  reasons  and  directed  him  to  eriforce  the  law  fairly  and 
faithfully  We  were  confronted  on  the  threshold  of  our  duties 
with  not  only  certain  undesirable  situations  of  administration 
Which  had  been  denounced  by  the  Wlckersham  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Hoover,  but  by  clear  evidence  of  corruption 
In  certain  offices.  It  was  our  duty  to  correct  these  things  and  we 
did  so  We  directed  nur  attention  not  only  at  the  deportation  of 
aliens  not  legally  entitled  to  remain  In  the  country,  but  also  took 
vigorous  steps  to  prevent  the  Illegal  entrance  of  aliens,  including 
the  smuggling  of  aliens,  falsification  of  Immigration  docunrents, 
fraudulent  activities  in  naturalization  proceedings,  all  of  which 
were  found  to  be  going  on  under  the  administration  of  the  law. 

We  have  reorganized  and  expanded  the  border  patrol,  one  of 
the  most  effective  branches  of  the  service,  for  the  prevention  of 
Illegal  entry  We  completely  motorized  the  service  with  radio- 
call  system  and  provided  for  the  modem  supervision  in  training  of 
that  service.  We  developed  a  s>-stem  of  education  and  training 
for  naturalization,  which  is  practical  and  alms  to  enable  the  courts 
to  make  proper  selection  of  those  who  are  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  so  eligible  for  citizenship  These  policies 
have  been  continued  under  Commissioner  J.  LawTcnce  HoughU-llng. 
I  also  appomted  a  committee  of  experts,  external  to  the  depart- 
ment (Dimock.  Hart,  and  Mclntyre)  to  study  the  problems  of 
immigration  On  the  basis  of  their  report  a  reorganization  In  the 
interests  of  making  the  pervlce  still  more  effective  and  of  giving 
to  the  people  In  the  field  a  better  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the 
Court  decisions  Is  being  set  up.  A  classification  survey  of  positions 
m  the  ImmigraUon  and  naturalization  field  service  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  interests  of  greater  efftclency.  followmg  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee. 

The  changes  made,  at  times  misrepresented  by  some,  were  de- 
signed to  improve  the  system.  They  have  cleared  up  Irregularities 
and  dishonest  situations,  and  have  accomplished  many  of  the  re- 
forms badly  needed  and  recommended  In  the  report  of  President 
Hoover's  Wlckersham  committee  In  1931. 

Every  person  admitted,  temporarily  or  otherwise,  to  the  United 
State?  during  my  administration  of  the  Immigration  law  has  been 
admitted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  as  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  These  admissions  for  brief  periods  as  tem- 
porary visitors  have  l>een  under  proper  safeguards  In  a  number  of 
deportation  cases  Involving  no  fubirerrtTe  or  criminal  charges,  but 
which  would  have  meant  separation  of  families  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  American  citizens.  I  have  deferred  making  effective  final 
deportation  orders  while  legUlatlon  giving  relief  In  these  cases  was 
Dtndins  in  Congress  These  cases  hare  been  reported  to  the  Imml- 
mtlon  Committees  of  CongreM  which  were  considering  them  In 
connection  with  private  bills,  and  with  proposals  for  general 
remedial  legislation. 

Throughout  my  administration  the  Immigration  law  ha»  been 
enforced  energetically,  falrlv.  and  humanely  under  my  direction 

I  have  been  in  public  office  for  many  years  I  have  a  reputation 
for  service  to  the  pubUc  and  for  faithfulness  In  discharge  of  public 
dutv  and  for  placing  the  public  Interest  above  any  other,  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  admit  I  should  and  must  defend  In  fairness  to 
those  who  have  placed  their  confidence  In  me,  as  well  as  to  myself. 
I  have  tolerated  many  expressions  of  opinions  adverse  to  me  per- 
BonaUv  in  my  administration  of  this  Department,  believing  that  It 
was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  pubUc  to  raise  personal  objections 
to  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  however  unfavorable.  Some  of  the 
expressions  1«1  to  statemenU  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  to 
impeachment  proceedings  These  charges  finally  culminated  in  an 
inv^tleatlon  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  resulting 
in  a  flndlne  of  lack  of  any  evidence  to  evade  responsibility  to  enforce 
the  law.  or  of  faUing  or  neglecting  or  refusing  to  enforce  the  law 

*^'ouI  "statement  of  today,  however.  I  feel  I  should  not  accept 
without  protest.  Since  It  was  offered  as  fact,  sir,  I  believe  that  It  Is 
in  the  nterests  of  justice  not  only  to  me  but  to  the  4.000  men  and 
women  of  the  Immigration  Service  who  have  faithfully  carried  out 
The  Taw.  slncl  they  «nnot  speak  for  themselves,  that  this  letter  be 

made  public  ,       ,.^, 

I  know  that  many  things  are  said  in  the  heat  of  political  con- 
troversy which  one  does  not  wish  to  stand  by.  and  I  am  ^ure  you 
win  understand  that  1  bear  you  no  personal  animosity,  but  wish  to 
correct  the  record.  I  realize  that  these  statements  were  made  under 
Trtde  of  immunity  which  Members  of  Congress  have,  and  for  that 
reSon  I  am  sure  you  will  be  the  first  to  wish  to  correct  anything 
that  Is  misleading  therein. 

Yours  very  sincerely.  ^^^  v^^r^s. 


Congress  Should  Not  Adjourn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OK    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  HOMER  D.  ANGELL,  OF  OREGON 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  include  a  radio  address  which  I  delivered 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  May  30,  1940.  entitled  "Congress  Should  Not  Adjourn." 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  although  far  removed  from  war-torn  Europe, 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital  the  very  air  seems  charged  with  the 
grim  tragedy  of  war.  Tlic  dogs  of  war  are  unleashed  and  In  their 
devastating  wake  the  Pour  Horsemen  are  riding  again  over  the  fair 
lands  of  Europe,  leaving  behind  them  only  death,  desolation,  and 
despair.  The  greatest  crisis  the  world  has  faced  In  the  memory  of 
men  confronts  it  today  We  are  living  from  hour  to  hour  No  one 
can  forecast  what  the  next  hour  may  bring  forth  It  Is  a  time  for 
clear  thinking,  sound  Judgment,  and  resolute  determination  to  save 
America.  It  Is  no  time  for  war  hysteria  or  propaganda  or  appeals 
from  self-serving  special  Interests.  The  Congress  should  embrace 
this  task  with  grim  resolve  to  do  the  Job  of  defending  America  with- 
out being  swayed  from  Its  course,  with  a  single  purpose  to  keep 
America  at  peace  and  save  our  democracy. 

Fortunately,  America  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  With  yotir 
help,  my  countr>Tnen,  God  willing,  the  Congress  will  resolutely 
strive  on  to  keep  America  at  peace.  We  have  no  design  upon  the 
territory  or  possessions  of  any  nation.  We  cannot  black-out,  how- 
ever, the  caldron  of  war  burning  in  Europe.  We  cannot  but  look 
to  otir  own  defenses  and  be  apprehensive  of  our  own  safety  and 
protection  against  Invasion  or  attack  from  any  quarter.  The  law 
of  self-preservation  compels  this  cotirse. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  deeply  aroused.  It  waa 
clearing  Its  desks  for  an  early  adjournment  the  first  weeks  In  June. 
when  the  smoldering  flames  of  war  loosed  Its  fury,  threatening  to 
encompass  the  whole  of  Europe  If  not  the  world. 

A  national  election  is  In  the  offlng.  All  Mcmljers  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  and  many  of  the  Senate  have  contests  for  re- 
election Ordinarily  the  Congress  would  adjourn  In  early  summer 
to  permit  Its  Members  to  participate  In  the  elections.  In  ivormal 
times  the  Congress  should  adjourn  under  such  circumstances  so 
that  partisan  politics  may  not  enter  or  shape  legislative  action. 
The  peril  and  portentous  Implications  of  the  Etiropean  war.  how- 
ever  have  completely  changed  the  entire  program. 

We  here  In  the  Congress  must  not  tmderertlmate  the  momentous 
Issues  that  press  for  solution  In  this  crisis.  In  our  hearts  we  are 
fervently  praying  that  this  war  may  not  be  visited  upon  America. 
We  want  to  remain  aloof  We  want  to  keep  America  free.  We  do 
not  want  freedom  to  perish  from  the  earth  We  want  to  preserve 
imsullled  the  fundamen^l  doctrines  underlying  this  great  democ- 
racy. For  over  150  years  our  fort)ears  have  wrought  and  sacrificed 
that  constitutional  democratic  goverrunent  might  be  vouchsafed  to 
every  American.  The  decisions  we  make  and  the  action  we  take 
here  In  the  Congress  In  these  momentous  days  may  determine  the 
fate  of  democracy  In  America  and  the  course  our  country  shall 
follow  In  the  vears  that  are  ahead.  Well  may  we  ponder  in  this 
fateful  hour:  What  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  In  such  an  emer- 
gency? Should  It  adjourn  pursuant  to  the  usual  practice.  Ignoring 
that  the  world  is  on  fire,  or  should  It  remain  at  lU  post  of  duty, 
meeting  and  solving  these  momentous  Issues,  until  this  crisis 
confronting  us  shall  have  passed?  No  promptings  of  partisanship. 
no  considerations  of  personal  Interest,  no  exigencies  of  political 
welfare  should  enter  into  our  deliberations  in  determining  thU 
issue.  The  defense  and  preservi'atlon  of  our  Nation  supersedes 
all  else. 

There  is  no  room  here  for  partisanship.  The  political  fortunes 
of  any  man  or  any  party  are  unimportant  when  our  Nation's  safety 
is  at  stake.  In  this  supreme  hour  of  trial  In  our  Nation's  life  we 
are  neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats,  but  only  Americans.  This 
does  not,  however,  mean  the  surrender  of  one  Jot  or  tittle  of  party 
loyalty  or  obligation.  The  success  of  the  American  party  system 
of  government  depends  upon  party  fealty.  In  It  there  Is  no  place 
for  coalition.  It  111  becomes  either  political  jjarty  or  Its  leaders  In 
this  hotir  of  our  Nation's  peril  to  attempt  to  achieve  partisan  party 
success  by  seeking  to  acquire  or  maintain  party  control  through  the 
exigencies  of  this  grave  national  emergency.  Either  party  seeking 
through  this  Issue  to  form  "filth  columns"  or  Trojan  horses  In  Ui« 
ranks  and  forces  of  the  other  at  this  critical  time  deserves  defeat. 
and  the  condenanatlon  of  all  loyal  Americans.  There  Is  no  room 
fcr  Benedict  Arnolds  here,  and  no  place  for  parachutes  to  land. 

In  considering  our  course  let  us  remember  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  lodges  In  the  Congress  authority  to  raise  and 
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women  of  our  Children  in  order  to  have  them  killed  off  in  a  useless    I       I    may    enumerate    sorne    of    these    responslbUltles    under    two 
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BTiDDon  armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  to  make  rules  for 
[i^e^over^ent  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  to 
nrovSe  forTrSnlzing  thrArmy  and  disciplining  the  mlUtla,  to  levy 
ti;i^  and  to  appropriate  money  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shaU 
S  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  these  powers^ 
S  the  Sres8.  and  in  the  Congress  alone,  is  vested  the  power  of 
l^lslatlon  with  respect  to  these  underlying  P-^o'isions  for  our  na- 
t^nal  defense.  The  Congress  cannot  sign  a  blank  check  to  the 
President  adjourn  and  go  home  without  shirking  its  responsibility. 
The  Says  of  the  rubl^r-stamp  Congress  are  over.  The  Congress 
makes  the  laws,  the  Executive  enforces  them.  Only  In  dictatorships 
and  totalitarian  states  do  the  legislative  bodies  ^urrer^der  their 
functions  to  the  executive  and  quit  in  times  of  peace.  America  is 
not  at  war.     The  Congress   Is  determined   America   shall   keep   out 

of  w&r 

To  provide  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  to  avoid  being  en- 
taneled    in   European    conflicts,    and    to    remove    the    operations   of 
American  enterprise   and   American   nationals  from   the   scenes   of 
war   so  far  as  possible,  the  Congress  has  enacted  certain  laws.     The 
President,  thr^gh  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Congr^    has 
established   fixed  zones  In  beUlgerent  territory  in   which  American 
ships  and  nationals  are  forbidden  to  enter.     We  have  given  up  many 
of  cur  rights  as  neutrals  to  engage  In  foreign  commerce,  to  use  the 
high  seal  for  our  ships  engaged  In  lawful  trade,  and  to  permit  our 
citizens  freely  to  go  into  foreign  countries  with  whom  we  are  at 
peace      We    have    voluntarily    surrendered    these    cherished    rights, 
sanctioned  by  international  law,  that  we  may  not  beconie  embroiled. 
In  times  past  we  have  gone  to  war  to  preserve  them     Through  the 
fierce  progress  of  this  modern  mechanized  war.  the  theater  of  con- 
flict is  changing  from  hour  to  hour.     New  belligerents  are  being 
drawn  in.    New  factors  are  entering,  requiring  additional  laws;  new 
declMons  and  Immediate  action  by  our  own  country  to  meet  the 
emercencles  and  to  keep  ourselves  from  entanglement.     Since  the 
invasion  of  the  lowlands  in  the  last  few  weeks  the  Congress  has 
passed   legislation  changing  some  of   our   peacetime   laws,   lodging 
additional  power  In  the  Executive,  providing  for  the  Increase  and 
eauiorrent  of  our  land,  naval,  and  air  forces,  and  partially  estab- 
lishing"  a    program    that    will,    when    completed,    strengthen    our 
national  defenses  In  order  to  repel  any  assaults  upon  our  country 

an''i  cur  possessions.  

National  defense  means  more  than  guarding  our  frontiers  from 
fore' en  foes  We  must  not  overlook  those  who  would  undermine 
the  foundatlon.s  of  cur  liberties  by  boring  from  within.  Let  there 
be  no  place  in  America  for  "flfth  columns."  Trojan  horses,  or 
parachutists.  With  public  safety  at  stake,  it  is  time  to  act. 
We  must  know  who  are  with  us  and  who  are  against  us.  The 
Congress  Is  now  enacting  laws  to  effectively  deal  with  enemnes 
within  our  borders.  ^    ^     -^   j. 

With  the  threat  of  total  war  In  Europe,  we  And  that  we  are 
woefully  deficient  in  the  essentials  for  national  defense  We  lack 
mechanized  and  motorized  Army  equipment,  guns,  munitions,  and 
airplanes,  bombing  and  pursuit  planes,  heavy  tanks,  antiaircraft 
Buns  coast  defenses,  and  trained  personnel,  both  for  land.  sea.  and 
air  Fu'thermore.  we  are  not  only  deficient  in  these  facilities  so 
necessary  to  defend  ourselves  successfully  in  modern  war.  but.  more 
important,  we  do  not  have  the  factories,  tools,  machinery  and 
eauipment  to  manufacture  them,  and  we  do  not  have  the  skilled 
workmen  and  technicians  to  staff  the  factories  when  built. 

We  have  been  sleeping  at  the  switch.  We  have  fiddled  while 
Europe  armed.  It  is  true  we  have  spent  billions  for  national 
defense  in  the  last  7  years,  but  an  inventory  discloses  that  only  a 
-  very  small  percentage  of  these  funds  was  devoted  to  the  purpose 
Of  acquiring  mechanized  and  motorized  equipment,  munitions, 
strategic  and  critical  materiel,  and  airclWt  essential  for  modern 

The  Congress  cannot  overnight  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to 
rrovlde  adequately  for  solving  these  many  problems  We  cannot 
appropriate  the  necessary  money,  wave  a  wand,  and  go  hojne  and 
rest  in  assurance  we  have  saved  America.  The  machinery  of  Amer- 
ica is  eeared  for  peacetime  activities  Our  laws  respecting  social 
security  wages  and  hours,  employment,  and  industrial  enterprise  are 
formulated  for  peaceUme  operations  Many  of  these  laws  must  be 
modified  or  suspended  to  provide  this  superwar  machine  without 
further  delay,  which  Is  necessary  to  protect  America  against  the 
onslaughts  of  modern  mechanized  warfare  Only  the  Congress  can 
nrovlde  the  changes  necessary  In  the  changes  necessary  to  provide 
a  war  economy  we  must  guard  Jealously  the  rights  and  social  prog- 
ress of  the  common  people  we  have  perfected  through  the  years. 
Any  surrender  of  these  hard-earned,  protecting,  individual  rights. 
in  speeding  up  a  defense  program,  must  be  conditioned  on  their 
recapture  when  the  emergency  ends 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  Congress  should  continue  In  session 

to  provide  the  essential  legislation  which  will  permit  this  project  of 

national  tlefense  to  go  forward  unhampered,  with  the  utmost  dis- 

.    patch  and  with  the  greatest  efficiency,   to  the  end  that  it  may  be 

consummated  at  the  very  earliest  moment 

Our  first  line  of  defense  is  a  sound  fiscal  policy.  We  entered 
World  War  No  1  practically  free  of  debt.  The  money  cost  of  the 
World  War  on  June  30.  1934.  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  Ml.TeS.OOO.OOO.  Today  we  are  confronted  with 
a  national  debt  of  #45.000.000 .000  Our  expenditures,  not  including 
those  made  necessary  by  this  emergency  for  national  defense,  ex- 
ceed our  income  by  over  t4 .000.000.000  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
We  have  continued  to  build  up  an  annual  deficit  for  over  8  years, 
with  no  end  In  sight.  We  have  some  10.000.000  unemployed  The 
President,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress,  made  no  mention  as  to 


what  should  be  done  to  finance  this  Immense  additional  war  bin 
wmch  he  recommended  in  the  sum  of  $1,182,000,000  in  approprla- 
uons  and  authorizations.  The  Congress  should  not  adjounj  with- 
out finding  a  solution  to  this  financial  problem^  ^^  i!,  "tLVf  r^ 
cannot  be  borrowed  unless  the  debt  limitation  is  raised,  ^hch  re- 
quires an  act  of  Congress.  Our  immen.=e  gold  hoard,  constituting 
?hrel-fourths  of  the  monetary  gold  of  the  wot^d.  '"  he  main  1, 
obligated  and  is  not  available  for  this  purpose.  Our  tax  reve- 
nuef  are  several  billions  below  that  required  for  normal  operations, 
we  cannot  provide  adequate  national  defen.se  without  paying  the 
costs.  The  congress  must  finance  the  armament  P^.^"^^.  ^^1'  " 
duty  the  Congress  cannot  shirk.  This  Congress  should  not  throw 
it  into  the  lap  of  the  incoming  Congress.  It  should  remain  In 
session  until  the  Job  Is  done  and  the  war  crisis  over. 

DOMESTIC    PROBLEMS 

In  addition  to  the  questions  of  national  defense,  to  which  I  have 
referred  requiring  the  attention  of  the  Congress  at  this  time,  there 
are  many  domestic  problems  which  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  has 
failed  to  solve  Among  others  are  the  farm  problem,  unemploy- 
ment, necessary  amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
wage  and  hour  amendmenU.  transportation  bill,  the  Hatch  bill 
tax  measures,  old-age  security,  and  various  other  problems  of 
ereat  import,  upon  which  the  welfare  and  .security  of  our  Nation 
depend  We  cannot  hope  to  restore  confidence  to  America;  to 
start  the  wheels  of  Industry  turning  again:  to  provide  Jobs  on 
private  pay  rolls  for  the  millions  of  unemployed;  to  take  care  of  the 
5  000  000  youth  of  the  country  who  have  never,  under  our  present 
economy,  had  an  opportunity  for  employment,  unless  the  Congress 
formulates   and   enacts   legislation   to   provide    solutions   for   these 

It  seems  Imperative  that  the  Congress  should  not  adjourn  at  this 
time-  it  should  stay  on  the  Job  and  do  the  work  for  which  it  was 
elected-  the  Members  should  forego  any  personal  ccn^dtratioris 
and  cooperate  together  to  accomplish  these  results.  We  should 
zealously  guard  against  any  incident  that  may  plunge  this  country 
into  war.     We  must  stay  out. 

In  all  ages  the  costs  of  liberty  have  been  great  Our  own.  which 
we  new  cherish  was  purchased  by  our  American  forebears  with 
•suffering  sacrifice,  and  life  itself.  America's  march  for  freedom 
down  the  long  road  from  Valley  Forge  to  Flanders  Field  in  1918  has 
left  a  record  of  heroic  endeavor  and  sacrifice  in  meeting  the  price 
of  liberty  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  time  Wc  of  this  genera- 
tion possessors  of  this  priceless  legacy  of  freedom,  purchased  at 
such  a  cost  can  do  no  less  than  to  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  it  at 
all  hazards'  We  cannot  keep  back  the  black  scourge  of  war  from 
our  shores  unless  we.  too.  pay  the  price  The  huge  armaments 
neces.<^ary  to  maintain  our  peace  will  mean  heavy  sacrifices  from 
us  all  which  I  am  sure  we  all  will  willingly  m.^ke  without  stint. 
No  needfd  costs  can  be  too  great  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  keep 
America  out  of  war. 


Mother's  Day  Peace  Committee 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31.  1940 


STATEMENT    BY    MOTHERS    DAY    PEACE    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  a  state- 
ment presented  to  me  by  the  Mother's  Day  Peace  Committee 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  which  I  am  having  reprinted  at  the 
request  of  the  mothers  who  signed  such  petition. 

Mothers   Day  Pt.\ct   CoMMrrrxE. 

Washington.   D    C  .   May    10.    1940. 
To  Our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

Dear  Congressmen:  As  Mother's  Day.  1940.  draws  near,  we  moth- 
ers of  Washington.  D.  C  .  have  been  thinking  of  the  kind  of  gifts 
we  would  like  to  have  Ycu  have  it  in  your  power  to  give  vis  the 
greatest  gift  any  mother  cotild  want — the  assurance  that  her  chil- 
dren may  live  In  peace  and  security. 

American  mothers  have  managed  to  produce  good  citizens  for 
their  country  in  spite  of  having  had.  for  a  good  many  years,  to 
bring  their  children  up  in  conditions  of  insecurity  and  poverty — 
many  of  them  without  sufficient  nourishment,  clothing,  or  educa- 
tion. 

Today,  however,  mothers  face  the  possibility  of  war.  We  remem- 
ber the  sacrifices  which  mothers  made  during  the  last  war — sacrifices 
made  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  a  better  world — and  made  in 
vain.  Nevertheless,  we  hear  the  same  arguments  being  used  to 
convince  us  that  our  country  should  take  sides  In  the  present  ETuro- 
pean  conflict.  And  we  say.  "No."  Messrs  Congressmen  We  have 
not   struggled   and   worked   all   our   lives  to   make   useful   men   and 
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women  of  our  children  in  order  to  have  them  killed  off  in  a  useless 


We  want  our  children  to  remain  here,  to  be  able  to  get  a  good 
education,  to  get  Jobs,  to  live  In  decent  homes,  to  maintain  their 
health,  so  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  building  of  a  happy, 
prosperous  nation.  That  Is  the  way  we  will  fight  for  democracy  and 
a  better  world. 

We  ask  you  to  give  assurance  not  only  to  us.  but  to  the  thousands 
of  mothers  In  your  own  districts  who  go  to  the  polls  this  fall,  that 
neither  now  nor  at  any  time  in  the  future  will  you  help  to  involve 
this  country  in  the  European  war.  Pass  no  legislation  which  would 
allow  loans  or  credlU  to  the  t)elllgerent8;  pass  no  legislation  which 
wotild  allow  any  of  our  sons — whether  they  be  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  or  the  air  force — to  be  sent  into  war. 

Instead,  pass  legislation  which  will  give  them  Jobs,  educational 
opportunities,  better  health,  and  housing,  and  will  protect  the  civil 
liberties  guaranteed  by  oiir  Constitution,  that  they  may  continue  to 
be  a  credit  to  us  and  to  the  Nation. 


The  Challenge  of  American  Citizenship 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1940 


AN    ADDRESS    BY    DR.    HAROLD    M.    DORR,    ASSISTAl^TPRO- 
^^iTCSOR    OP   POLITICAL   SCIENCE   OP   THE  UNIVERSITY   OF 
ICCHIOAN  

Mr  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Harold  M.  Dorr,  assistant  professor  of  political 
science.  University  of  Michigan,  at  the  Oakland  County  Citi- 
aenship  Day  Celebration.  May  19.  1940.  enUtled  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  American  Citizenship": 

I  am  happy  and  deeply  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  this,  our  first  greeting  to  our  young  voters.  I  am  happy 
that  the  acceptance  of  citizen  responaiblUtles  must  no  longer  be 
Uken  for  granted.  I  am  happy  that  the  people  of  Michigan  and 
Oakland  County  are  among  the  first  to  pay  the  honor  which  is 
Tour  due  And  I  am  happy  that  this  acknowledgment  comes  with 
marching  feet  and  playing  bands— with  ritual  pomp  and  cere- 
mony—the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace.  On  May  10.  1940.  Adolf  Hitler,  in  sending  his  armed  forces 
aeainst  a  defenseless  land,  declared — I  quote.  ^     ,  „ 

•The  hour  has  come.  These  actions  will  determine  the  fate  of 
the  German  Nation  for  a  thousand  years." 

I  adopt  these  words  from  a  creed  which  I  denounce.  I  adopt 
them  as  a  challenge^-as  a  battle  cry  for  democracy.  For  you.  tx>o, 
•nhe  hour  has  come."  Today  you  repledge  your  loyalties  to  the 
perpetuation  of  a  free  people  and  to  the  support  of  a  form  of 
ecvernment  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

These  ceremonies  in  recognition  of  your  new  status  and  your 
acceptance  of  new  responsibilities  insures  the  future  of  America 
against  the  aggression  of  all  "isms."  Let  us  thank  God  that  there 
yet  is.  in  a  war-mad  world,  a  country  where  we  may  assemble — 
free  men  under  a  flag  dedicated  to  peace. 

America  is  a  rich  country  Our  fields  are  fertile,  our  hills  and 
mountains  are  well  stocked  with  iron  and  coal,  our  people  we 
resourceful  America  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  powerful  and  the 
richest  nation  In  the  world.  Yet,  I  submit  to  you  that  our  most 
rriceless  possession  is  our  youth— our  young  men  and  women, 
those  of  you  who  now  dedicate  yourselves  to  the  democratic  ways 
of  life  Yes  let  me  warn  you.  The  coal  must  be  mined,  the  Iron 
must  be  forged,  the  fields  must  be  cultivated  before  the  resources 
can  be  turned  to  the  use  and  to  the  happiness  of  man. 

So  it  Is  with  you  today.  You,  too.  must  undergo  processing  and 
temDerlng  before  you  can.  to  the  utmost  of  your  abilities,  discharge 
the  responsibilities  you  now  assume.  You  must  become  familiar 
with  the  political  processes  and  with  the  forms  of  government. 
You  must  school  yourselves  in  the  field  of  practical  politics;  you 
must  seek  public  ofBce  and  public  employment:  you  must  Join 
with  others  of  like  mind  and  discuss  problems  and  policies;  you 
must  demonstrate  judgment  and  balance;  you  must  be  ever  alert 
to  strike  at  Kraft  and  corruption.  But  above  all,  you  must  have 
faith— faith  in  the  democratic  ideal  and  faith  In  the  American  way 
of  life.     This,  I  submit,  is  the  first  challenge  of  American  cltlzen- 

*^Thc  implications  of  this  challenge  are  so  exacting  that  it  may 
bf  well  for  us  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  general  to  the 
particular  You  may  well  ask:  What,  specifically,  are  my  'TfP^nsj- 
bUltles  as  an  American  citizen?  How  can  I  as  an  individual, 
acquire  the  necessary  training  and  eiperlenoe?  How  may  I  dem- 
onsuate  political  Judgment  and  social  intelligence? 


3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


I    may    enumerate    some    of    these    responslbUitles    under    two 

heads — civic  and  political.  ^„i,*.„„i    nr^or 

We  do  not  llvrin  a  regimented  state.  Our  political  order 
endows  the  individual  with  great  freedom  in  thought  anf  aftlo-^ 
Within  this  area  of  freedom  we  have  developed  social  »n8"tutlon8 
for  the  purposes  of  human  associations.  Best  known  among  thwe 
social  institutions  are  the  famUy,  the  community,  the  c"^"-  *"^ 
our  social  clubs  and  organizations.  In  this  area  •'^'•^associations 
are  entirely  voluntary.  No  obligations  are  Imposed  ^Jf  1»?^-  .J^" 
every  failure  by  these  voluntary  associations-every  bjeak-down 
within  our  social  institutions-invites  the  '"^'^^'f"  ".^^^'^/J*!!: 
and  to  that  extent  constitutes  a  threat  to  our  liberties  and  to 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  .   ,  ,.»,int«-»- 

Thus,  I  charge  Jou:  Do  not  neglect  your  civic  responslblltles 
become  an  active  partner  in  the  management  of  the  »« ^^  °' 
your  family,  your  church,  your  club,  and  your  con^^^^fj^y-  °'" 
with  your  friends  and  act  now  to  insure  your  .co^amunlty  against 
the  dangers  of  regimentation  and  the  loss  of  Individual  freedom 
Your  political  responsibilities  as  an  active  citizen  are  equally 
important.     Some  of  these  I  would  enumerate;  ^.t,r.T,«i 

1  You   must    become   famiUar   with   local.   State,   and   national 

problems.  _,  .  «,  „ 

2  You  must  face  issues  with  courage  and  conviction. 
You  must  affiliate  with  the  party  of  your  choice. 
You  mvist  register  and  encourage  others  to  register. 
You  must  participate  in  the  nomination  of  candidates. 

_.  You  must  vote  in  all  elections— no  issue  Is  too  trifling,  no 
office  too  lowly  to  challenge  your  attention. 

7.  You  must  insist  upon  reforms  which  strengthen  democracy. 

8.  You  must  stand  against  Infiuences  which  threaten  it. 
Q   You  must  support  your  public  institutions. 

10.  You  must  insist  upon  honesty  in  Government  at  every  level 
and  in  every  act. 

11.  You  must  insist  upon  value  for  yoxir  tax  dollar. 

12.  You  must  insist  upon  honesty  and  efficiency  In  public  em- 
ployment. 

13.  You  must  protect  your  public  servants  against  reprisals — 
political,  racial,  and  religious  in  character. 

14.  You  must  not  refuse  service  in  public  office,  on  election 
boards,  or  on  Juries. 

15.  You  must,  in  your  spare  time,  serve  as  an  errand  boy  to 
democracy. 

Citizenship  is  a  public  trust  and  a  public  office.  We  would  not 
choose  to  place  that  trust  in  incompetent  and  untrained  hands. 
We  charge  you,  at  this  time,  to  increase  your  competence  and  to 
Intensify  your  training. 

Training  for  citizenship  Is  a  matter  of  self -development  rather 
than  a  process  of  instruction.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  you  who 
desire  to  undertake  intensive  training  I  would  suggest: 

1.  That  you  continue  your  education,  read  reliable  newspapers 
and  magazines,  make  use  of  your  libraries  and  your  radios,  take 
advantage  of  extension  smd  adult  education  courses. 

2.  Train  yourself  to  think  clearly  and  avoid  prejudices. 

3.  Overcome  the  fear  of  your  own  convictions. 

4.  Learn  to  express  your  ideas  and  to  speak  in  public. 

5.  Become  active  in  the  affairs  of  your  church,  lodge,  club,  and 
trade    organization. 

6.  Get  acquainted  with  people  with  exi)erlence  and  influence. 

7.  Affiliate  with  a  party. 

8.  Join  youth  organizations. 

9.  Attend  school  and  council  meetings. 

10.  Visit   your  courts  and  yotir  public  institutions. 

11.  Attend  all  meetmgs  of  your  party  caucus. 
12    Circulate  petitions'  and   debate   Issues. 

13.  Round  up  voters  in  support  of  your  candidates  and  propo- 
sitions. 

14.  Try  your  hand   at  political  organizations. 

15.  Run   for   public   office. 

If  you  as  young  voters  honestly  desire  to  develop  your  talents 
and  Increase  your  capacities  for  political  leadership,  opportunities 
are  not  wanting.  Democracy  Is  a  living,  growing  thing.  It  pro- 
vides Its  own  training  school  and  testing  grounds.  The  selection 
of  leadership  is  inherent  in  its  processes.  Far  pastures  appear 
green  and  youth  is  impatient.  You  look  to  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  White  House.  I  charge  you  to  ex- 
amine the  ladders  whereby  the  incumbents  of  high  office  have 
climbed— slowlv.  painfully,  rung  by  rung.  Local  government  has 
been  described  as  the  cradle  of  American  democracy.  I  submit  to 
you  that  the  units  of  local  government  provide  the  experiences 
and  the   training  out  of  which   Senators,   Judges,   and   PresldenU 

are  bom. 

The  dictators  of  Europe  laugh  and  sneer  at  democracy  and  the 
democratic  processes.  Writers  and  speakers  in  our  own  land  cry 
out  that  democracv  is  on  trial.  I  would  submit  to  you  today  that 
democracy  Is  established.  It  Is  not  on  trial.  But  those  of  you 
who  would  continue  the  democratic  way  of  life  are  on  trial.  You 
are  about  to  t)ecome  the  defenders  of  democracy.  The  functions 
of  that  office  are  exacting.    Achievements  and  success  lie  yet  ahead. 

Thus  we  honor  you  today,  not  because  of  your  accomplishments, 
but  because  of  your  promise  and  your  opportunities.  We  honor 
you  because  you  have  expressed  a  desire  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  active  citizenship.  We  honor  you  because  of  our  ex- 
pectations. We  shall  expect  you  to  govern  wisely  and  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  your  Government.  We  shall  expect  you  to  create 
authority  and  to  respect  that  authority.    We  shall  expect  you  to 
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remain  fre*  and  to  honor  freedom.     This,  I  submit,  1b  the  second 
challenge  of  American  citizenship. 

I  ha\e  named  vouth  as  our  most  priceless  possession.  I  woma 
now  present  our  most  cherished  heritage.  We  of  the  older 
generation  now  invite  you  to  accept  Joint  responsibility  in  a  trust 
we  in  turn  shared  with  our  fathers.  American  democracy  rests 
upon  a  foundation  of  civil  liberties.  These  rights.  I  submit,  we 
hold  only  in  trust  to  be  handed  on  to  the  unborn  generations  of 
American  citizens.  Among  these  are  the  rights  to  free  speech  a 
free  press,  and  a  free  conscience;  there  is  the  right  to  assemble 
freely  and  to  discuss  openly  our  common  problems.  I  would  sub- 
mit also  the  right  to  a  free  public  education  and  the  right  to 
choose  freely  our  public  servants.  I  would  name,  further,  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  be  free  in  his  person  and  property  from 
the  Interferences  of  an  arbitrary  or  meddling  government 

These  rights  constitute  the  spirit  of  American  Government. 
These  rights  are  the  property  of  no  one  man;  they  are  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  no  generation.  They  assume  the  vastness 
of  time  and  the  llmitlessness  of  space.  We,  of  our  generation,  re- 
ceived these  rights  In  trust— and.  today  we  share  that  trust  with 
you      Your  citizenship  chaUenges  you  to  defend  and  to  preserve 

these  rights  ^   „  * 

Our  flnal  charge  to  you  today— the  most  striking  challenge  of 
your  citizenship— is  that  you  in  accepting  these  obligations  wiU 
BO  conduct  yourselves  that  we  who  are  passing  from  the  scene 
may  be  assured  that  Lincoln  did  not  speak  in  vain,  "that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perisa 
firom  the  earth."     May  God  bless  you  and  your  America. 


Farm  Security  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31.  1940 
Mr   MURRAY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion and  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
article  taken  from  the  column  of  Mr.  Edward  Ryan  of  the 
May  30th  issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 

SIX    HUNDRED    AT    F.    S.    A.    TO    LOSE    JOBS    IN    FVND    CUT 

About  600  employees  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  would 
CO  out  of  their  jobs  under  the  House-approved  relief  appro- 
priation   for    the    agency's   farm    rehabilitation    program,    officials 

The  pay-roll  cuts.  It  was  said,  would  be  made  In  Washington 
and  m  the  field,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  how  the 
division  would  be   made   between   these   two   groups. 

The  agency  asked  the  Budeet  Bureau  to  approve  a  $161,000^ 
fund  for  the  rehabilitation  work,  same  as  the  current  year.  The 
Bureau  cut   the  estimate  to  $123,000,000  and  the  House  approved 

H15.000.000.  ^         *       ».  ♦^iH     +>,„ 

Secretary  Wallace  was  reported  yesterday  to  have  told  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  that  the  impact  of  war  was 
already  hitting  hardest  the  farmers  in  the  lowest-income  group 
Which' is  covered  by  the  F.  S.   A.  rehabilitation  program. 

Wallace  it  was  understood,  desired  the  rehabilitation  work  as  a 
first  line  of  defense  for  thousands  of  needy  farm  families  suffering 
from  economic  dislocations  of  the  war.  ^    ^  ,     ^  .^  ._ 

His  report  to  the  committee  said  that  farmers  who  had  lost  their 
foothold  on  the  land  were  becoming  hopeless,  and  fertile  ground 
for  social  Ills  which  disrupted  Europe,  and  warned  that  unless  they 
could  be  helped  toward  secvirlty,  their  intolerable  conditions  may 
prove  a  threat  to  democracy. 

Here  is  just  one  more  example  of  two  viewpoints  which 
always  seem  to  be  presented  at  any  time  a  constructive  kind 
of  legislation  is  advanced: 

First,  you  will  note  how  the  new  dealers  try  to  infer  that 
anyone' who  votes  for  a  measure  which  will  reduce  the  number 
of  Federal  employees  is  in  the  class  of  the  inconsiderate  and 

unholy.  ^         , 

Second  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  given  the  people  to  under- 
stand that  the  "fifth  column"  is  going  to  be  on  the  farms  of 
our  country  unless  everyone  subscribes  to  the  inefficient,  un- 
sound, and  unfair  program  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
Mr.  Wallace  better  get  the  "fifth  columnists"  out  of  his  own 
Department  before  he  starts  worrying  about  them  on  the 
farms  of  this  country.  I  think  that  it  is  high  time  that  some- 
one tells  Mr.  Wallace  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  becoming  aware  of  the  New  Deal  schemes  and 


that  he  is  not  making  as  much  of  a  political  issue  out  of  some 
of  his  maneuvers  as  he  thinks  he  is. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  money  which  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  had  been    or 
would  be   used  for  the  rehabilitation  of  real  farmers  there 
would  be  some  sense  to  it.     Instead  of  doing  this  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  first  spends  millions  of  dollars  in 
buying  up  farms  for  people  who  have  never  owned  farms 
before    paying   up   to  $650   an   acre   for   them.    The   pur- 
chaser is  not  required  to  make  a  down  payment  of  a  single 
cent.    He  gets  this  money  for  40  years  at  3  percent  interest. 
At  the  same  time  the  New  Deal  has  foreclosed  85,000  farms 
of  persons  who  are  already  on  their  farms  and  are  trying  to 
hang  onto  their  homes  and  their  means  of  making  a  living. 
Mr.  Wallace's  presence  recently  at  St.  Paul  indicates  that 
he  evidently  wants  to  make  a  political  issue  out  of  this  farm 
foreclosure  program.    The  facts  are  that  the  New  Deal  has 
had  complete  control  of   this  situation   for  7   years.    Mr. 
Morgenthau  went  out  in  1933  and  organized  the  set-up.  and 
now  at  the  end  of  the  7  years  it  seems  that  they  want  to 
shove  this  over  into  someone  else'j  lap  and  blame  them  for 
the  fact  that  their  whole  farm-credit  machinery  has  bogged 
down.    This  whole  program  was  a  brain  child  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  and  it  is  just  one  more  of  the  New  Deal  chickens 
that  is  coming  home  to  roost. 

The  other  fact  which  is  very  evident  is  that,  with  all  this 
discussion  of  the  social  ills,  the  migration  from  the  Dust 
Bowl  to  the  Rose  Bowl  could  be  easily  halted  if  these  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  have  been  appropriated  had  been  ust-d 
to  keep  people  who  were  in  distress  on  the  farms  on  which 
they  were  living.  Instead  of  such  a  program  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  followed  one  of  waste  and  extrava- 
gance and  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  overhead  with 
nothing  to  show  for  their  enormous  expenditures.  These 
intolerable  conditions  can  very  easily  be  eliminated  by  sim- 
ply using  the  money  which  is  being  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  appropriated.  The  time  has  come 
when  someone  should  use  a  little  common  sense.  The  so- 
called  Farm  Security  Administration  may  be  security  to  a 
few  hand-picked  individuals,  but  up  to  this  time  these  funds 
have  been  used  for  the  further  insecurity  of  the  people 
who  are  the  real  farm  people  and  who  own  and  operate 
their  own  farms. 

This  article  shows  how  far  Secretary  Wallace  will  go  In 
trying  to  picture  an  emergency,  which,  in  fact,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  playing  with  the  misery  of  the  poor.  They 
may  bark  at  the  rich  but  they  surely  eat  off  the  poor  by 
squandering  money  which  Congress  appropriates  for  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  people  of  our  country. 


German  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31.  1940 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard 
considerable  discussion  recently  on  the  subject  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  present  German  war  machine.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  Germans  started  their  rearma- 
ment program  long  before  Hitler's  rise  to  power.  The  follow- 
ing article,  taken  from  Economics  of  the  Patent  System,  by 
Vaughn,  is  of  particular  interest  at  this  time: 

About  1920  the  War  Department  made  an  investigation  of  patents 
obtained  by  German  citizens  and  assigned  to  FYederlck  Krupp.  of 
Germany.  On  May  20,  1921.  the  War  Department  authorized  the 
publication  of  the  following: 

"The  Secretary  of  War  ha.s  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made 
of  the  patents  and  applications  for  patents  recently  announced  as 
having  been  obtained  by  German  citizens  and  assigned  to  Frederick 
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Kiupp.  The  luveFtlgation  disclosed  a  rather  striking  circumstance, 
in  view  of  the  conditions  which  Gtrmany  is  supposed  to  obstrve  as 
to  disarmament  and  the  maiiufaclure  ol  war  mjiicilais  under  our 
tieaiy  cbUgation.s. 

•Of  the  228  patents  and  applications  for  patents  assigned  to 
Krupps.  26  were  found  to  relate  to  artillery  flre-ccntrol  devices;  18 
to  electnc-control  apparatuE;  9  to  fuses  and  projectiles;  6  to  gas 
engines  and  appuitenancis;  17  to  guns  and  their  appurtenances; 
3  to  processes  for  production  of  metals;  10  to  naval  fire-control 
devices;  3  to  projectiles  and  machines  for  handling  same;  14  to 
railroad  artillery;  and  the  balance  to  varied  uses,  most  of  which 
might  well  relate  to  military  use. 

'Incident  to  making  this  investigation  It  was  noted  that  a  large 
number  of  patents  and  applications  for  patents  had  been  aseigued 
to  numerous  other  German  companies,  and  a  casual  examination 
indicates  that  a  considerable  number  relate  to  airplanes  and  their 
accessories,  chemicals,  dyes,  radio  apparatus,  and  naval  equipment." 

The  article  above  goes  a  long  way  toward  proving  that  the 
German  nation  was  obviously  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
present  war  while  other  nations  throughout  the  world  were 
attempting  to  settle  their  differences  peacefully  and  scrapping 
their  offensive  weapons. 


The  President  and  the  President  To  Be 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORIH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    CLAUDE  PEPPER,  OF  FLORIDA 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  of  Sen- 
ator Cl-mtde  Pepper  at  the  convention  of  Young  Democrats, 
Raleigh.  N.  C.  April  29.  1940. 

My  fellow  young  Democrats  and  fellow  Americans,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  State  Just  learning  how  to  be  liberal,  I  am  glad  to  be 
In  the  oldest  liberal  State  In  the  South. 

Nine  long  months  ago  we  young  Democrats  met  In  Pittsburgh. 
That  convention  was  notable  because  the  spirit  of  North  Carolina 
dominated  For  the  first  time  the  new  liberal  forces  of  youth  in 
this  country  swept  a  national  convention  from  start  to  finish 

We  said  at  th.it  time  that  the  Pittsburgh  convention  of  the 
young  Democrats  was  of  great  significance,  because  it  was  a  mirror 
of  the  Demccmtic  con%"entlon  this  July. 

We  are  all  sure  now  that  we  were  right. 

When  we  met  on  those  hot  summer  evenings  many  things 
troubled  us  in  our  hearts.  We  were  troubled  by  the  arguments  of 
many  honrst  reactionaries  within  our  own  party,  who  we  thought 
did  not  appreciate  that  a  sword  of  Damocles  hung  over  our  heads. 
We  were  troubled  by  the  sight  of  men  who  played  the  adventurous 
game  of  politics  for  personal  power,  and  made  the  welfare,  even  the 
lives  of  our  fellow  citizens,  pawns  in  the  game.  We  were  troubled 
by  the  intuition,  if  not  the  consciousness,  that  we  sat  on  a  powder 
keg-  that  our  own  economic  forces  were  barely  stable  and  yet  ran 
the  rl«:k  of  the  tremendous  Impact  of  half  the  world  at  war  at 
any  moment  In  this  slate  of  affairs  we  felt  the  impelling  neces- 
sity for  unity  among  ourselves — steadfast  and  earnest  unity  of 
purpose- -unity  of  action  We  felt  that  In  those  serious  moments 
thof*  who  held  the  rank,  let  alone  claimed  the  name  of  statesmen, 
should  think  fir.-^t  of  the  Interests  of  the  people  before  they  thought 
of  themselves  or  their  clas-s 

We  were  closer  to  the  truth  than  even  we  knew.  We  thought 
we  could  see  the  skv  darkening  over  Europe  We  could  not  knew 
that  we  were  meetlrig  3  weeks  before  the  declaration  of  the  second 

^L'  c  r  1  ri   W  £1  r 

For  8  months  now  that  war  has  been  fought  By  some  blessed 
chance  it  has  not  vet  broken  out  In  all  of  its  terrible  force.  But 
each  day  brings  sadder  news  of  an  enlarging  and  Intensified  conflict, 
and  each  day  we  know  that  the  task  of  keeping  America  at  peace 

^'^^ose  sentiments  which  we  felt  at  Pittsburgh  are  now  doubly 
true  If  It  were  dangerous  then  to  our  country's  welfare  to  indulge 
In  pettv  personal  politics,  it  is  doubly,  aye.  triply,  dangerous  now. 
If  It  were  d-structlve  then  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people 
m  a  leader  who  was  their  only  hope,  now  to  do  so  is  disastrous  If 
we  were  heavy  hearted  then  because  of  those  who  were  blind  and 
could  not  see  or  worse,  those  who  were  blind  t>ecause  they  wouldn't 
see.  we  are  doubly  sad  if  there  are  any  such  men  now  to  raise  their 
voices  and  claim  the  rl^ht  to  lead. 

If  we  were  Intolerant  then  of  men  who  jockeyed  for  the  power  of 
tbe  White  House,  who  boasted  that  tliey  could  step  Into  the  Presi- 


dency and  carry  on  the  amazliiglv  skillful  and  Intricate  job  that 
the  President  is  dolnc  we  must  be  doubly  intolerant  now.  when  we 
realize  what  that  Job  means  to  youth  and  to  youth's  future  world. 
When  we  were  at  Pittsburgh,  the  conservatives  of  our  party— 
the  men  who  were  telling  Ub  to  let  them  save  the  country  and  the 
world  bv  dclng  nothing  for  elUier— these  conservatives  told  us  that 
our  couiurv  was  tired,  that  we  had  tx'en  going  at  too  fa.st  a  pace, 
that  whiit  we  needed  to  do  to  have  national  unity  was  not  to  worK 
together  but  to  sleep  together. 

These  old  proplut«  ol  an  old  order,  who  claimed  to  possess  all 
wisdom,  told  us  that  we  might  as  well  bury  the  carcass  of  the  New 
Deal,  because  the  body  was  dead  They  told  us  that  there  was  noth- 
ing else  for  Oovernmeni  to  do;  that  there  were  no  challenging  prob- 
lems which  required  assault  by  the  whole  Nation.  They  tola  us 
that  there  was  r^.o  upheaval  in  oiu-  own  economy  threatened;  that 
there  was  no  real  danger  that  people  would  seriously  protest  against 
poverty,  against  undernourishment,  against  pellagra,  against  seelnji; 
their  children  die  twice  as  fast  as  they  would  11  they  were  betU-r  oO; 
against  seeing  their  inheritance  of  the  right  to  work  being  per- 
petually denied  them. 

These  deceived  and  deceiving  prophets  of  repudiated  doctrines 
were  telling  us  that  there  wasn't  anything  to  this  argument 
about  machines  having  disordered  the  old  ways  of  the  world,  the 
wavs  that  men  knew  and  understood;  that  It  wasn't  so  that  there 
were  strange  new  forces,  material  and  mental,  loose  in  the  earth; 
that  we  were  foolish  alarmists  who  talked  about  trying  to  put  our 
house  in  order  against  a  war  which  might  engulf  civilization, 
because,  said  they,  there  wasn't  going  to  be  any  war — at  least, 
there  wasn  t  going  to  be  any  war  If  Roosevelt  did  not  cause  it. 

These  arguments  weren't  very  convincing  to  us  young  Democrats 
at  Pittsburgh,  because  we  young  Democrats  had  not  been  out  of 
personal  touch  with  real  people  in  this  country  as  long  as  acme 
men  have  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  In  Washington,  where  they 
have  lived  well  and  been  honored  And  because  we  young  Demo- 
crats knew  that  the  real  alarmists,  the  real  false  alarmist*,  were 
those  who  tried  to  frighten  the  people  of  their  country  by  telling 
them  that  all  was  lost  If  they  did  not  Immediately  go  back  again 
to  the  days  when  they  lost  all  or  nearly  all.  We  knew  that  their 
gloomy  prophecies  about  most  other  things  were  no  more  true 
about  Roosevelt  having  destroyed  business,  even  big  business  In 
America.  For  we  read  the  newspapers  and  we  read  the  headlines 
which  told  the  same  story  that  the  financial  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  ye.sterday  told,  under  the  headline  "250  corporationa 
raise  profits  50  percent." 

We  read  magazines  which  tell  the  same  story  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  told  a  little  bit  ago,  in  saying  that  the  profits  of 
the  fl^rst  thousand  representative  corporations  as  compiled  by  the 
National  City  Bank,  showed  earnings  in  1937  of  8  percent  on  net 
worth  as  compared  to  6.6  percent  in  1927  when  enterprise  waa  as 
free  as  the  eag  e.  and  9  p)ercent  in  1929. 

We  knew  that  Roosevelt  had  been  the  best  friend  bvislneBB. 
even  big  business,  ever  had  In  the  White  House,  because  we  knew 
that  the  only  way  that  big  business  can  live  is  for  little  business 
to  thrive,  and  Roosevelt  was  the  first  President  In  20  years  upon 
whose  retina  little  business  has  been  able  to  register  an  Image. 

We  Young  Democrats  at  Pittsburgh  did  not  take  these  doleful 
prophets  of  gloom  very  seriously  when  they  talked  about  debt 
ruining  our  future,  becavise  we  were  Just  curious  enough  to  look 
Into  that  dirge  of  debt  a  little  bit.  And  when  we  did  we  were  pretty 
well  satLsfied.  for  we  found  that  our  generation  owed  altogether 
two  and  one-quarter  billion  dollars  less  than  we  owed  altogether 
In  1932.  and  we  were  realistic  enough  not  to  l>e  deceived  by  thinking 
that  we  really  owed  less  if  the  Federal  Government  owed  less  but 
our  cities  and  districts  and  counties  and  States  and  private  cor- 
porations owed  more. 

And  whtn  we  heard  these  statesmen  singing  a  song  about  as 
cheerful  as  The  Prisoners'  Song  about  balancing  the  Budget,  we 
Young  Democrats  were  Just  Impertinent  enough  to  ask,  "Whose 
budget  are  you  talking  about  balancing?" 

We  are  interested  in  balancing  our  generation's  budget.     All  that 

is  ahead  is  our  inheritance — it  is  the  estate  that  posterity  has  left 

lis,  and  what  we  are  interested  in  is  the  condition  of  that  estate. 

Have  we  an  honest  trustee?     Has  it  been  well  administered,  so  that 

I    its,  corpus  has  been  preserved,  or  has  it  been  neglected  while  the 

i    trustee  thought  only  of  his  commissions? 

'  We  Young  Democrats  have  not  been  very  long  out  of  school,  and 
we  still  read  some  of  these  books  that  these  college  professors  write, 
and  some  of  these  papers  that  men  who  spend  their  lives  In  these 
laboratories  write,  and  we  even  read  some  of  these  magazines  that 
tell  us  something  about  the  marvels  of  our  age,  and  we  know  that 
things  aren't  like  they  used  to  be.  We  know  that  a  long  time  ago. 
about  all  a  nation  needed  to  get  along  was  wood  and  wind  and 
water,  and  then  a  little  later,  about  our  grandfather's  and  even 
our  father's  time,  about  all  they  needed  was  coal  and  Iron  and 
mechanical  power,  but  we  knew  now  that  the  world  isn't  that  simple 
any  longer.  We  have  actually  been  In  cheml.stry  laboratories  occa- 
sionally, and  we  know  that  now  it  takes  all  kinds  of  things  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  keep  us  going — all  kinds  of  materials  and  all 
kind=  of  energies. 

And  we  know  that  our  world  now  Is  not  as  large  as  the  Atlantic 
seal>oard  was  in  Washington's  time,  or  as  France  was  In  Napoleon's 
time. 

And  we  know  that  peculiar  things  have  happened  In  what  we 
call  our  economic  life,  because  we  know,  for  example,  that  In  North 
Carolina  the  nxunber  of  spindles  needed  to  t\im  cut  a  given  quantity 
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of  goods  is  verv  much  less  than  a  few  years  ago.  and  the  number  of 
men  It  takes  to  turn  out  a  given  quantity  of  goods  l*/ery  much 
smaller  than  were  required  Just  a  little  while  ago.  So  it  Is  easy  for 
us  to  see  that  that  means  that  two  great  pyramids  have  already 
ercwn  up  in  our  economic  life.  One  of  them  is  the  pyramid  of 
unused  money,  and  the  other  is  the  pyramid  of  unused  men  We 
know  that  that  ?ituation  cannot  be  solved  by  Just  doing  nothing. 

We  have  seen  democracy  lest  because  it  Just  did  nothing  about 
that  Fort  of  thing.  We  have  seen  people  trade  their  liberty  for 
lobs  trade  their  independence  for  security,  even  from  dictatorsh.p. 
We  have  seen  men  who  dreamed  of  getting  a  chance  to  live  under  a 
democracy,  who  fought  to  be  able  to  be  a  part  of  a  democracy, 
scorn  It  and  think  it  was  a  shibboleth  because  it  did  not  govern 
when  it  had  a  sacred  duty  to  govern.  ,^  ,     ^         v.,,*  „.« 

We  do  net  mean  to  be  disrespectful  of  our  old  leaders,  but  we 
are  not  blind  and  we  know  they  not  only  did  not  do  anything  about 
the«e  thm"?  but  they  did  not  even  see  these  things:  or  if  they  saw 
them  thev  did  not  care  enough  to  do  very  much  about  them. 

But  we  do  know,  thank  God.  about  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  We 
do  know  that  he  sees  these  things  that  we  see.  and  that  he  has  been 
doing  something  about  them,  even  against  the  doleful  prophets  who 

gpeak  for  the  dead.  .,t„„^^  *«. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  we  know,  has  saved  oxir  Inheritance  for 
us  He  did  not  let  our  estate,  handed  down  to  us  by  the  blood 
of  our  forbears,  the  kind  of  forbears  who  shed  their  blood  at 
Kings  Mountain,  the  kind  of  forbears  who  gave  us  the  declara- 
tion of  Mecklenburg,  collapse  and  fall  to  pieces  He  has  lightened 
our  debt  He  has  conserved  our  resoiu-ces  when  they  were  being 
squandered  bv  an  irresponsible  trustee.  He  has  made  us  healthier^  j 
He  has  thrown  a  lot  of  the  rotten  apples  out  of  the  barrel  of  our 
national  life,  and  gently  enough,  but  nevertheless  realistically,  he 
ha.s  kicked  in  the  pants  a  lot  of  fellows  who  were  snooping  around 
trying   to   steal    most   of   the   good   apples   that   were   left   in   tne 

*And   It  gives  us  no  little  satisfaction   to   know   that  he   is  the    I 
one  fellow  that  even  dictators  don't  kick  around  very  much  _ 

Roosevelt  suits  us  Young  Democrats.  Just  as  he  suits  the  older 
Democrats  like  your  fine  Governor  here,  who  has  Just  issued  a 
statement  approving  Roosevelt.  Roosevelt  suits  us  as  he  suits 
the  people  of  America,  because  he  has  got  what  we  like.  He 
knowTwhat  it  is  all  about.  He  Is  a  real  man.  He  s  got  guts,  and 
he-s  got  a  heart  In  him.  as  we  say  down  here  in  the  South,  as  big 
as  a  mule.  He.  like  George  Washington,  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Is  one  of  these 
men  who  came  from  the  upper  classes  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
lower,  which,  without  irreverence,  suggests  something  llKe  ine 
example  of  the  Master. 

Most  of  us.  being  practical  fellows,  like  Roosevelt  because  he  has 
made  democracy  work  He  has  actually  made  it  feed  and  clothe 
and  shelter  people  He  has  made  It  the  instrument  to  better  the  con- 
ditions  of  all  the  people  Literally,  he  has  made  democracy  the 
agency  to  achieve  all  those  fine  things  recited  in  the  Prea,"^^^^.  f  °"f 
Constitution.  -To  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  to^stablish  Ju^Uce 
to  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  

We  see  the  other  major  nations  of  the  world  at  war  and  we  know 
that  we  are  at  peace.  ^ 

We  see  young  men  In  other  nations  of  the  world  under  arms  we 
follow  the  pursuits  of  peace.  We  see  other  nations  spending  their 
substance  In  war.  while  we  employ  our  resources  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  our  people.  We  see  liberty  gone  in  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  while  we  enjoy  it  here  as  a  matter  of  course 

We  see  freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech,  of  worship,  of  assembly,  of 
thinking  gone  from  other  peoples,  while  we  make  freedom  a  footmat 

We  «ee  youth  In  other  parts  of  the  world  hopeless,  while  we  here 
are  more  hopeful  of  the  future  of  our  country  than  we  have  ever 
been. 

Roosevelt  is  that  hope.  ,^„„„ 

At  Pittsburgh  we  demanded  a  third  term  for  Roosevelt  s  Ideas. 
Now  voung  Democrats  and  all  Democrats  of  America  and  all  Ameri- 
cans "who  love  the  democratic  way  demand  a  third  term  for  Roose- 

^^We  will  not  give  up  Roosevelt  until  these  new  rights— "the  right 
to  a  Job  the  right  to  security  in  times  of  private  employment  and 
in  old  aire  the  right  to  a  decent  home,  the  right  to  an  education. 
the  riKht  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  boss,  the  right  to  enough 
to  eat  the  right  to  adequate  pay.  the  right  to  sell  the  products  of 
the  farmers  toil  at  a  fair  price,  the  right  to  security  of  savings  the 
right  to  security  of  home  and  family,  the  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
Nation's  resources  and  to  protection  against  their  exploitation  — 
until  these  new  freedoms,  until  these  new  deals  to  the  Am.erican 
people  are  secure,  until  they  are  accepted  and  in  the  bedrock  of  our 

life 

These  new  principles  are  stones  in  the  edifice  of  a  new  life  for  our 
ceneratlon  bearing  Franklin  D  Roosevelfs  own  craftsman's  mark 
and  we  will  not  give  up  Roosevelt  until  they  are  laid  in  the  mortar  of 
permanence  and  Inviolability. 

We  know  that  these  new  rights  have  not  been  given  to  us.  They 
have   been   dearly   bought   with   sacrifice,   with   brave,   courageous 

effort,  and  with  money  ».   ^   »     j  ^ 

The   Chinese  Ambassador  recently  said   that   China  had  traded 

space  for  time.     As  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said.   "We  have   traded   money 

lor  time."     Time  for  our  economic  structure  to  be  modified   ac- 


cording to  modem  technological  demands  Time  for  our  economy 
to  t»^  aStSS  to  the  maltery  of  the  machine  Time  for  our 
DeoDfe  to  learn  new  skills  and  to  make  physicril  and  men  al 
Sptltlons  to'lhis  strange  new  world^Time  f^r  the  democratic 
orocess  to  assimilate  the  modern  method.  Time  for  the  world  to 
feSf^its  sanitv-  Time  for  the  mad  dogs  of  dictator  Imperlalisrn 
to^^  leashed      Time  for  men  to  learn  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 

"^We  ^hlvrr?st^d  Tha"  money  In  our  faith  in  humanity,  in  our 
hope  that  man  will  live  to  keep  his  rendezvous  ^'i^^^  ^estlny_  By 
ft  we  are  saving  America.     We  believe  In  our  hearts  we  are  help- 

^'^U°sL"^eade?s^:■°the  old  world,  we  hear  would-be  leaders  In  our 
woVld  telling  the  people  not  to  trade  money  for  time  aj^d  what 
Ume  brings  We  see  what  happened  to  nations  that  took  the 
counsel  of^hose  leaders  and  who.  like  Midas  of  ol driest  aU  the^r 
eold  because  they  were  too  greedy  for  more.  Our  minds  and  our 
heartrten  us  that  the  same  tragedy  would  befall  those  who  would 

follow  the  modern  pled  piptrs.  -.ni.irt  h'lve 

Who  would  have  back  that  money  and  have  war;  who  would  have 

back  that  money  and  have  revolution:   who  would  ha%e  back  that 

moJey  aid  ha v/ economic  chaos,  mental  and  spiritual  demoraliza- 

*^The  people  of  America  know  an  Inspired  leader  when  they  see 
him  The?  know  the  difference  between  a  fakir  and  a  Pres  dent 
in  the  White  House.  They  know  how  to  Judge  men  and  ^'th  a 
rare  intuition  they  sense  men   whom   they  can  trust   and   follow 

with  consummate  devotion.  ,  ^  »„    .„„  ,v^^r,„ay, 

Only  Lincoln,  a  new  dealer  ahead  of  his  time,  led  America  through 
a  darker  hour  than  has  Roosevelt  The  people  trust  him  now  as 
thev  trust  no  other  public  man  in  America.  They  will  follow  him 
now  althey  wUl  follow  no  other  American.  They  wU".  unite  bchmd 
mm  as  they  will  behind  no  ether  leader.  He  is  their  rendezvous 
with  destiny,  and  they  are  determined  to  keep  h:ni  ..^^^^  p,„- 
It  is  usual  to  hear  these  days  a  mournful  song  of  confidence  One 
is  not  i"  good  standing  in  the  business  world.  I  imagine  unless  ne 
freauents  the  wailing  wall  at  which  his  comrades  wall  for  con- 
fide^nce'-  They  have-not  succeeded  In  restoring  the  people's  con- 
fidence in  the  leadership  of  big  business  because  "-Vf^'^l^^T.nTJ^ 
deserve  the  people's  confidence.  But  there  is  a  need  for  confidence^ 
It  is  the  coiTfidence  of  business  that  it  will  have  customers^  It  la 
the  confidence  of  the  people  that  they  will  be  able  to  buy.  It  is  the 
confidence  Cfthe  people  in  their  leader  It  is  the  confidence  of  the 
^op'eTn  their  democracy.     It  Is  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 

1   *^°Thl7e  are  yet  dark  days  ahead— days  maybe  darker  than  any  we 

I    have  heretofore  seen      We  may  have  to  go  down  to  the  valley  of  the 

I    shadow  of  death      The  way  down  may  be  a  long  road,  and  the  way 

up  longer  still.     We  will  need  to  grasp  a  firm  hand      We  will  need 

to  hear  a  strong  voice      We  will  need  a  light  to  follow.     I  believe 

',    in  mv  heart  that  if  the  people  of  America,  the  masses  of  America. 

felt  that  they  had  to  go  through  a  great  ordeal,  either  in  domestc 

'    or  foreign  affairs,  they  would  rather  have  Franklin  D    Roosevelt 

their  leader  than  any  man  born  of  woman  who  lives  and  whom  they 

know   today.     That   kind  of  confidence   Is   what   gives   us   national 

solidarity— gives   us   strength   for   the   future. 

Those  who  fear  a  third  term  have  short  memories  They  for- 
get that  Senator  Fess.  a  scholarly  Republican,  demanded  that 
Coohdge  be  drafted  while  able  Senator  Pepper  (Republican  and 
no  kin)  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  the  third-term  objection  had  be- 
come nebulous  That  Congressman  Snell,  Republican  leader  ot  the 
House  and  permanent  chairman  of  the  1932  and  1936  Republican 
conventions,  said  'everybody  wants  Coolidge."  Even  "the  great- 
est Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  since  Alexander  Hamilton'  hoped 
Coolidge  would  consent  to  run  if  the  convention  were  deadlocked 
That  rather  conservative  figure.  Herbert  Hoover,  the  rather  hon- 
o-able  and  re.spected  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Charles 
E  Hughes,  that  rather  substantial  businessman.  Henry  Ford,  that 
rather  respected  businessman.  Odgen  L.  Mills,  they  were  all 
among  the  'draft  Coolidge  for  a  third  term "  clan  Secretary 
Ickes  at  the  National  Editors'  dinner  a  week  ago,  reminded  Glenn 
Frank  "brain  truster"  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
who  now  views  Roosevelt  with  alarm,  that  both  of  them  eloquently 
supported  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term. 

Able  Senator  Taft.  who  aspires  to  follow  his  father  in  the  White 
House  must  have  forgotten  that  his  father  wanted  Theodore 
Roo'^evelt  to  run  for  a  third  term,  and  himself  finally  took  an  only 
term  so  as  to  give  Theodore  Roosevelt  a  third  term,  vicariously  or 

We  who  have  read  our  history  relatively  recently  learned  that 
George  Wa.shington  for  8  vears  wa.-?  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Armies  in  our  struggling  cause  Then  he  was  the  moral  leader 
who  bridged  the  gap  and  between  the  end  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution.  And  then  for  8  years  more  he  was 
the  President  of  his  new  country.  Thomas  Jefferson,  too,  for 
many  more  than  8  years  was  President,  actually  or  by  proxy. 
Andrew  Jackson  for  more  than  8  years  was  President  personally 
or  through  Van  Buren 

There  are  some  streams  which  are  more  than  8  years  wide. 

There  have  been  three  great  crises,  I  would  say.  In  American 
history:  Washington  winning  our  Nation,  Lincoln  saving  our  Union, 
Roosevelt  saving  our  country  What  would  people  have  said  about 
Lincoln  having  a  third  term  If  his  second  term  had  ended  with 
Appomattox?  We  here,  in  the  South,  you  and  I.  whose  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  or  maybe  whose  fathers  and  mothers. 
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went  through  the  crticible  of  reconstruction,  we  knew  that  If  he 
cctild  have  been  spared  to  do  it.  Lincoln  would  have  done  the  Job 
c!  restoration.  | 

Roo."=evelt  is  no  candidate  for  office.  There  are  no  more  honors  in  ] 
America  to  heap  upon  him.  no  more  homage  could  they  give  him 
If  he  lived  forever  as  Pre^^ident  than  the  people  have  given  him  In 
the  dark  hours  of  their  Uial.  But  Roosevelt  is  the  people's  candi- 
date for  4  more  vear.-  in  the  White  House — until  we  can  see  through 
the  clouds.  In  "this  great  world  crisis  they  trust  Roosevelt  to  guide 
u-  the  best  w::y  th:.t  mortal  man  can  guide  us.  They  knew  that 
he  knows  more'about  the  sad  evolution  of  events  that  havo  led  to 
thl"  day  than  any  other  man  who  might  take  his  place.  They  know 
that  not  ambition,  but  duty,  would  keep  hun  in  the  White  House  if  1 
the  people  called,  bee  ause  he  Is  not  a  man  who  shirks  duly.  i 

Involved  in  the  choice  we  make  Is  the  essential  principle  of 
dcmocracv— the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  tlrelr  own  leader; 
the  right  "of  the  people  to  go  the  new  way,  the  way  they  want  to 
go  in  life  and  in  government;  the  right  of  the  people  to  plan  their 
own  future  the  democratic  way.  and  particularly  the  right  of  young 

men  and  women  to  preserve  their  inheritance.  

Tonight  as  1  lock  into  the  laces  of  the  young  men  and  women 
my  mind  turns  principally  to  contemplate  Americas  f^ture^  To 
me  what  I  see  Is  America  unlimited.  It  ia  not  a  dying  Amerlca^it 
i-  a  livin?  Amen  i  But  what  makes  it  a  growing  America  is  not 
It*  fast-duninlshu  -  resources  but  the  vision  and  the  planning  and 
the  courage  of  its  people— its  new-minded  men  and  women^ 

MV  mind  turns  back  to  what  vou  and  I  would  have  seen  If  we  had 
lUxd  m  1860  and  had  lookod  at  "the  little  country  of  Sweden  already 
densely  populated,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water^  and  at  this  great 
United  States  of  America,  sprawling  across  a  continent.  The  ar6a» 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  those  fertile  fields,  thoee  rich  resources,  were 
not  yet  touched.  These  broad  rivers  ran  on.  unchecked  by  dams  and 
turbinec  Their  backs  were  yet  unburdened  with  the  load?  of  trade 
o"  trrvel.  would  anyone  have  said  in  1860  that  between  that  day 
and  this  Swedish  manufacturing  would  have  grown  more  rapidly 
than  ours?     And  yet  f-uch  is  the  astonishing  fact 

When  we  kx.k  Inside  of  that  remarkable  country  we  And  that 
what  has  made  it  grow  has  not  been  Its  natural  resources  but  its 
?eS)le  and  how  thev  have  planned  and  lived  by  cooperation. 
^^.  Dr  Kreps  recently  said  at  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  "They  have  had  a  reserve  works'  system- a  V.  PA. 
u  ^u  like--sirce  1866  based  on  a  national  resources  survey  made 
fn  1752  Thev  ha  e  about  the  lowest  tariff  in  the  world  They 
l?lt  ated  a  niflonal  power  system  under  a  water-power  administra- 
tion In  1^  (with  sS^res  of  municipal  and  cooperative  distributing 
t)lka^t°(TV  A  )  .  A  governmental  power  network  gridirons  he 
^at^le  xlJtion.  wl'th  rura'l  electrification  ~-^"^  ««  P"^.*""!  "' ^^^ 
farms  (as  opposed  to  less  than  20  percent  here)  The>  have  had 
a  ISraged  currency  since  1920  and  frankly  scoff  at  the  gold  starid- 
ar[r     The  state  is  a  partner  in  the  largest  iron  mines  In  the  coun- 

trv those  now  of  such  importance  to  Germany  .  .  ^  ^^ 

•Tobacco  profits  are  used'^to  finance  old-age  pensions,  whlrh  they 
ha7e  had  foV  decades,  together  with  "nemployment  Insurance  and 
other  forms  of  social  security.  The  state  owns  ^h;^  .^"^"."f  "''"^//g  ^3' 
ways.  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  and  most  of  the  forests^ 
Thev  have  had  th-  basic  elements  of  the  A  A  A  since  :9-.8  Their 
^stenf of  .sta?e  liquor  control  compares  favorbly  with  that  of  any 

country  In  the  world.  .       fa.Qi 

••Their  governmental  aerotransport  company  has  not  had  a  fatal 
accSnt  !n  12  years  Thev  have  had  full  collecMve  bargaining 
?or  decad  s  and  smce  1909.  when  HJalmar  B^anting  came  into 
nower  (by  the  way.  to  settle  a  general  strike  which  the  King  refused 
foItlmD  out  by  Violence  or  blood.shed),  Sweden  has  been  governed 
r^o.^S  the  time  by  Its  L  O -Landscrganlsetlonen-wlth  the  .^ogan 
^V  ime  poT/ibimii  for  living  securely  within  the  fatherland 
for  all  those  who  inhabit  it.'  They  have  had  a  consumer  coopera- 
?^  moSnt  that  successfully  and  aggressively  «f «<=^ked  and  re^ 
duced  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods.  In  spite  of  all  these 
obstacles    Swedish    manufacturing    grew    faster    than    that    in    the 

""'•nfcse  who  consider  Sweden  a  special  case  should  look  at  develop- 
meius  in  Germany.  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands^or  any  other  in- 
dustrialized country,  including  Great  Britain^  Even  '"  that  tight 
little  Island  the  increase  in  real  wages  from  1840  to  1900  was  Just 
as  rapid  as  in  the  United  States."  ^     «  .w     ^i^.^t^r  tt 

If  this  little  country  shall  be  abl-  to  stand  off  the  dictator  It 
shall  b^  through  the  strength  it  has  developed  inJ^^/^V'^^Wlth'thl 
a  centurv  of  Intelligent  cooperation  through  government.  Wjth  <.he 
erarnple  Of  what  Uiese  countries  with  vision  have  been  able  to  do 
wX  the?r  scant  material.  Is  there  any  American  who  does  not 
Thrill  over  the  pro..=pects  of  what  we  might  do  If  we  really  save 
America  and  really  i^ke  America  what  our  forefathers  dreamed 

Ahead  of  us  lies  a  vista  that  challenges  the  scope  of  imagina- 
tioVf^a  future  hat  grasps  the  fancy  and  sends  the  blood  racing 
through  the  vei„rof  a  proud  and  understanding  citizenry  -The 
ions  read  is  windinp  toward  the  top  of  the  mountain  If  we  but 
how  ^ur  cou^e  hu.^band  our  resources  for  the  final  cUmb^  spend 
oureelves  In  our  fidelity  to  our  leader  and  U>  our  cause,  there  shall 
SaTburst  upon  our  vision  the  great  vaUey  on  the  other  side 
^conclude  my  remark;^  with  the  words  uttered  by  your  cwn  senior 
Senator  SenaTo^r  JoTiah  W  Bah^.  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
T^mlon  aTPhlladelphla  in  1938.  True  then,  and  truer  now.  a  tribute 
muns^asS-d  eloquence  to  the  man  who  Is  the  democratic  way  for 
Amenca  in  the  world-these  sentiments,  the  sentiments  of  Noilh 
cSol  na    n  1936.  I  know  are  the  sentiments  of  North  Carolina  now: 


"Mr.  Chairman,  gratefully  North  Carolina  seconds  ^f,  °o°^^»f^^i°^ 
of  the  candidate  without  a  rival  before  this  '^«"^'^'^^^°";„?^"S^^J 
peer  in  the  public  service  or  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  their 
voice  and  their  Idol,  the  President  and  the  President  to  be. 

"We  hail  him  as  the  political  redeemer  of  the  American  Republic, 
the  vmSfcator  of  the  riSit*  of  the  voiceless  millions;  /he  restorer  of 
the  national  faith,  and  the  national  unity  In  that  faith  the  pre- 
server  of  democracy  and  the  free  Institutions  in  our  land  when  tbey 
were  falling  throughout  the  earth;  the  man  who  proved  himself  the 
man  for  An.erica  m  her  darkest  hour;  the  man  by  every  test  for  her 
millions  as  they  emerge  from  the  pit  and  the  mcht  once  agaln^ 
thanks  to  his  mlKhty  leadership,  and  proceed  to  regain  the  way  to 

^^•AVe^fo^v^^lm  for  his  m.nnifest  sympathy  with  the  people  he  serves 
and  leads;  for  his  Inspired  statecraft  in  grappling  with  problems  and 
overcoming  difficulties  and  perplexities  that  threatened  to  engull 
our  Nation,  and  we  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made.  

"We  greet  their  challenge  with  a  cheer  We  welcome  the  hour 
when  we  may  run  before  him  to  meet  them  hand  to  hand  In  hla 
behalf,  as  he' has  met  them  day  by  day  for  3  great  years 

■  We  are  confident  in  the  triumph  of  our  cause,  assured  in  tne 
power  of  its  righteousness.  Inspired  by  his  matchless  example,  ana 
honored  by  the  knowledge  that  we  have  the  privilege  of  sharing 
with  him  the  highest  patriotism  and  the  noblest  serv-lce  in  do.ng 
what  in  our  power  lies  to  reelect  as  President,  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OF  MARCH  24,  1940 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  my  bill 
for  the  creation  of  the  Kings  Canyon.  National  Park  has 
created  widespread  favorable  comment  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, some  of  which  I  have  heretofore  extended  and  other  of 
which  I  will  hereafter  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Among  the  interesting  articles  which  have  appeared  is  one 
which  was  contained  in  the  March  24th  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  an  article  which  the  editors  of  that  great  news- 
paper entitied.  "New  Park  for  West." 

Because  of  the  accuracy  of  the  factual  statements  and  its 
excellence  in  descriptive  matter,  I  ask  the  consent  of  the 
membership  of  this  body  that  this  article  be  spread  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  this  day's  proceeding. 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  of  historical  value  In  the  days  to  come. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  being  indicated, 
the  article  referred  to  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  March   24,   1940) 

New  Park  for  West— Kings  Canyon,  Near  YosEvrrE  and  Sequoia 

IN  California,  Rugged  and  Spectacxjlar 

When  President  Roosevelt  recently  signed  the  bill  H.  R  3794. 
outdoor-living  and  outdoor-loving  Calilornians  found  themselves  In 
posbe^sion  of  a  new  national  park,  comprising  454,000  acres  at 
the  rugged  Kings  River  area  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and 
including  the  present  General  Grant  National  Park. 

The  region  included  in  the  new  park  consists  of  towering  moun- 
ta-ns  breath-taking  canyons,  sapphire-blue  lakes  and  flowered 
alpin'e  meadows  in  the  gorges  of  the  Kings  River.  The  area  Ilea 
alone  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  between  Sequoia  National 
Park  and  Yosemiie  National  Park.  It  is  part  of  the  country  de- 
scribed by  John  Muir  as  the  "shining  mountains'  because  of  the 
sparkle  of  the  rocks,  the  brilliance  of  the  perpetual  snows,  the 
fhmmes*  cf  the  glaciers,  and  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

Muir  California's  beloved  nattiralist.  first  proposed  in  1891  that 
this  part  cf  the  "snowy  sawtooth  Sierra"  be  made  a  national  park. 
Since  then  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Sierra  Club,  other  organi- 
zations and  Individuals  In  California  have  waged  a  hard  battle 
for  the  new  park. 

peaks,  canyons,  lakes 

From  the  tourist  standpoint,  this  "Alps  of  America"  offers  an 
Immense  new  national  plavground.  The  glaciated  mountain  scen- 
ery of  the  Kings  River  gorges  Is  unsurpassed.  In  the  park  are  40 
neaks  more  than  11.000  feet  high  and  10  more  than  14.000  feet 
high     Just  south  Is  Mount  Whitney.  14.468  feet,  the  highest  point 
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In  the  UnltPd  States.     The  canyons  are  spangled  with  nearly  600 

lakes  .,        , 

No  purchase  land  Is  necessary  In  the  creation  of  this  new  national 
park  It  will  be  carved  from  the  Sierra  and  the  Sequoia  National 
Forests  The  administration  will  merely  change  from  the  United 
BUtes  Forest  Service  to  the  National  Park  Service  Boundaries  of 
the  new  park  will  be  drawn  so  as  to  give  full  protection  to  the 
imgaiion  needs  of  the  San  Joaquin  ranchers.  Future  dam  sites 
at  Cedar  Grove,  Tehlplte,  and  Pine  Flat  wUl  be  placed  outside  the 
park  boundary. 

A    GREAT    W11.DERNKSS 

Plans  are  to  make  the  new  region  Americas  greatest  wilderness 
park  During  the  past  century  the  wilderness  found  In  California 
by  JededJah  Smith  Kit  Carson.  General  Fremont,  and  other  early 
explorers  has  been  rapidly  vanishing  so  that  today  only  600.000 
acres  of  undeveloped  mountain  area  lie  more  than  10  miles  from 
a  road  .^Dougherty  Meadows,  within  the  new  park,  are  said  to  be 
the  farthest  spot  In  CallfornU  from  a  highway 

With  ihu  in  mind,  the  Matlonal  Park  Service  Is  planning  to 
make  the  park  a  paradise  for  the  hiker  and  the  horseman 

To  most  Callfornlans  the  Kings  River  Is  a  single  stream  flowing 
placidly  through  the  fields  and  farms  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Actually  It  U  formed  by  the  Junction  of  three  splendid  tributaries — 
the  North.  Middle,  and  South  Forks -which  have  their  source  among 
the  enormous  snow  fields  and  glaciers  of  the  high  Sierra. 

The  park  encompasses  the  watersheds  of  the  South  and  Middle 
Forks  of  the  Kings  River.  Its  dommant  features  are  two  enormous 
canyons,  similar  geologically  to  those  of  Yosemlte  Valley,  yet  dis- 
tinctive and  unspoiled.  These  spectacular  gorges  cut  deeply  through 
the  body  of  the  Sierra  and  lead  back  to  the  crest  of  the  range  through 
great  glacier-sculptured  uplands. 

A    HIGH    WALL    OF   STONB 

The  summit  peaks  combine  to  form  a  12.000-  to  14.000-foot  wall 
of  fantastic  stone  bearing  the  white  splendor  of  perpetual  snow. 
To  the  west  of  this  escarpment  lie  the  expansive  alpine  shoulders 
cf  the  range— Intricate  ridges  and  divides,  hanging  valleys,  spacious 
tlmber-Une  plateaus.  This  whole  western  area  is  Jeweled  with 
myriads  of  lakes,  streams,  meadows,  and  gardens  of  alpine  flowers 
To  the  east  Is  a  sudden,  breath-taking  drop  of  more  than  8.000  feet 
to  the  arid  Owens  Valley  and  the  Interminable  sea  of  desert  ranges 
stretching  toward  the  Nevada  border. 

The  Kings  River  gorges  have  been  compared  with  the  canyons 
of  Yosemlte  Valley.  Both  were  carved  from  granite  and  limestone 
eons  ago  by  great  glaciers.  But  the  gorges  of  the  Kings  River  pos- 
sess a  personality  of  their  own.  Having  fewer  rock  features  such 
as  Yosemlte's  El  Capltan  and  Half  Dome,  nevertheless  the  canyon 
walls  contain  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  carvings  even  higher  and 
more  rugged  than  those  of  Yosemlte.  Outstanding  among  the 
rock  temples  is  Tehlplte  Dome  In  the  Middle  Fork— towering  above 
the  canyon  3.700  feet,  or  100  feet  higher  than  El  Capltan. 

NEW    ROAD    TO    PARK 

A  new  highway  constructed  by  the  State  and  dedicated  last  sum- 
mer provides  an  entrance  way  to  the  park,  but  only  to  the  South 
Fork  Canyon  of  the  Kings  River.  The  road  enters  the  park  but 
does  not  cut  through  It.  Only  a  few  square  miles  in  the  park  will 
be  touched  by  road.  It  Is  the  park  primeval  for  those  who  love 
their  mountains  unmotorlzed,  and  many  vacationists  who  prefer 
"roughing  If  on  hiking  and  pack  trips  are  expected  to  explore  Its 
miles  of  unspoiled  wilderness 

The  road  begins  at  General  Grant  National  Park.  It  winds 
around  mountain  p)eaks.  runs  through  a  60-year-old  forest  which 
has  grown  up  during  the  last  century,  plunges  into  the  South 
Fork  through  rugged  mountain  slopes  and  emerges  alongside  the 
rocky,  foaming  Kings  River.  Towering  on  one  side  are  huge  lime- 
stone mountains,  rising  thousands  of  feet  in  reds,  greens,  and 
yellows  Across  the  gorge  on  the  other  side  are  tree-crowned 
pinnacles  and  spires  which  create  the  effect  of  a  great  silvery 
cloud  hovering  on  the  precipice.  The  canyon  finally  widens  out 
into  a  great  bowl  at  Cedar  Grove. 

In  .spite  of  the  luxurious  Awahanee  Hotel  In  Yosemlte  and  the 
new  $1,250,000  Tlmberllne  Lodge  recently  built  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hood,  the  National 
Park  Service  has  pledged  that  accommodations  in  the  new  park 
will  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible.  An  unpretentious  inn  or  lodge 
win  be  constructed  suitable  for   the  person  of   modest   means. 

Crood  hiking  and  bridle  trails  will  be  built  to  all  parts  of  the  new 
park  Thus  the  great  primitive  region  may  be  protected  for  all 
time  to  come  and  saved  for  those  who  would  visit  it  on  foot  or  on 
horseback.  It  has  been  planned  to  make  living  in  the  new  park  as 
inexpensive  as  at  a  Y    M    C.  A.  or  Boy  Scout  camp. 

Says  Frank  A.  Kittredge.  regional  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service:  "We  believe  that  there  Is  a  tremendous  future  ahead  for  a 
wilderness  park,  such  as  Is  in  the  Kings  Canyon  country.  There 
Is  everything  there  which  the  hiker  could  hope  to  find. 

"We  feel  that  there  are  only  comparatively  few  people  who  can 
afford  to  hire  a  pack  outfit  and  only  a  few  people  who  know  enough 
about  pack  animals  to  pack  in  on  their  own  responsibility.  There 
are.  however,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  those  of  mature  age.  who  would  like  nothing  tjetter  than 
to  l)e  able  to  hike  leisurely  through  the  park,  carrying  only  their 
sleeping  bags  and  food  for  2  or  3  days.  The  construction  of  proper 
trails  and  shelters  in  csue  of  storms  and  the  placement  of  foodsttxfls 


will  be  one  of  the  greatest  steps  forward  In  the  use  and  enjoj-ment 
of  this  and  other  great  inspirational  natlon.il  parks." 

As  in  other  national  parks,  hunting  will  not  be  permlttc'd  Fig- 
ures show  however,  that  only  5  percent  of  all  deer  bagged  In  the 
Sierra  and  Sequol  National  Forests  last  year  came  from  the  area 
Included  within  the  park  boundar>-. 


A  Bill  To  Create  Division  of  Aviation  Education 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OK    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31.  1940 


STATEMENT  EXPLAINING  PURPOSES  OF  PROPOSED  ACT 


Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Introduced  the  bill. 
H.  R.  9974,  and  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
explanation  of  the  bill: 

The  proposed  act  would  establish  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  United  States  a  division  of  aviation  education 
to  conduct  research,  make  studies  and  investigations  with  re- 
spect to  means  and  methods  of  promoting  and  carrying  on 
aviation  education,  to  furnish  information  and  assistance 
to  organizations  and  schools  seeking  to  promote  education, 
and  to  cooperate  with  educational  institutions  in  providing 
plans  and  materials  for  instruction  in  aeronautics  and  all  its 
branches. 

The  division  of  aviation  education  would  also  be  em- 
powered to  assemble,  compile,  and  maintain  for  reference 
and  proper  distribution  records  and  statistical  and  other 
data  pertaining  to  aviation  education,  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  aviation,  and  availability  of  training  in  aviaton,  pre- 
pare and  distribute  material  for  extension  courses,  and 
undertake  other  functions  incident  to  the  promotion  of  avia- 
tion education. 

The  proposed  act  would  create  a  committee  of  15  members, 
representing  all  branches  and  all  functions  of  aviation  and 
aeronautics,  to  confer  and  advise  with  the  director  of  the 
division  of  aviation  education  on  plans  and  methods  of  pro- 
moting aviation  education. 

This  committee  would  be  made  no  of  representatives  of 
the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, private  flying,  soaring,  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Corps,  the  United  States  Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  National 
Aeronautic  Association.  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences, 
the  Airline  Pilots  Association,  and  model  aircraft  work. 

The  bill  proposes  an  appropriation  of  only  $35,000  for  the 
organization  and  operation  of  this  ofiBce  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1941. 

Events  of  the  past  few  months,  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
proven  beyond  doubt  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  program  of  aviation  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Progress  in  aviation  in  the  United  States  has  been  remark- 
able, when  we  consider  that  its  progress  has  been  without 
assistance  or  inspiration  of  any  coordinating  agency  and 
that  the  only  limited  aid  or  encouragement  to  the  field  of 
aviation  has  been  that  extended  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy. 

With  other  sections  of  the  world  producing  pilots,  and 
trained  youth  in  various  branches  of  aviation,  in  much 
larger  numbers  than  have  been  produced  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  apparent  that  Lome  action,  sponsored,  planned, 
and  directed  by  a  responsible  agency,  should  be  undertaken 
to  encourage,  aid.  and  facilitate  aviation  education  in  the 
United  States. 
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Since  it  naturally  becomes  an  educational  function,  then  it 
follows  that  it  should  be  so  treated. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  in  the  House  seeks  to 
stimulate  and  rationalize  aviation  education  by  bringing 
together  representatives  of  all  branches  of  aviation  volun- 
tarily, under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 
United  States,  to  plan  and  stimulate  a  broad  program  of 
training. 

This  bill  makes  no  effort  to  force  upon  any  one  any  pro- 
gram of  aviation  education  which  they  do  not  wish.  Neither 
does  this  bill  propose  to  force  aviation  education  into  any 
schools,  public  or  private.  We  merely  propose  that  the 
committee  created  and  given  official  status  by  the  proposed 
act,  and  representing  all  branches  of  aviation  insofar  as  is 
possible,  shall  prepare  and  propose  an  extensive  program 
which  any  organization,  school,  or  Individual  interested  in 
any  way  in  aviation  education  or  development  might  par- 
ticipate under  the  official  aid  and  guidance  of  the  Comml."?- 
sloner  of  Education. 

The  bill  seeks  further  to  make  available  to  any  organiza- 
tion, school,  or  individual  such  data  and  information  as  may 
have  been  assembled  and  prepared  from  studies  and  research 
conducted  by  the  Division  of  Education,  on  approval  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  as  may  be  helpful  in  furthering 
and  advancing  aviation  education  throughout  the  Nation. 

My  bill  proposes  to  make  this  information,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  the  Commissioner  may  authorize,  available  to  private 
schools,  as  well  as  public  schools,  for  the  reason  that  these 
private  schools  have  been  carrying  the  load  of  aviation  educa- 
tion unassisted  since  the  teaching  of  aviation  as  a  science  or 
study  was  first  undertaken,  and,  for  the  further  reason  that 
the  private  schools  may  be  expected  in  the  future  to  continue 
to  share  a  very  important  part  of  the  aviation-education 
program. 

For  the  sake  of  public  benefit  and  public  safety  it  appears 
that  such  information  and  data  as  may  result  from  the  re- 
search and  studies  of  the  Division  of  Aviation  Education 
should  be  made  available,  insofar  as  that  is  possible,  to  private 
schools  and  responsible  private  individuals,  as  well  as  to  pub- 
lic schools  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government. 


Plan  for  Economic  Rule 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  31.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  appeared  in 
the  press  this  morning  an  article  by  Dorothy  Thompson. 
noted  publicist  and  commentator,  which  deserves  thoughtful 
and  sober  study  by  every  Member  of  this  body. 

Thb  Wobld  Gekmanica— Pulw  to«  Economic  Rule 
(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

The  Germans  have  a  clear  plan  of  wh*t  they  Intend  to  do  In  caae 
of  victory  I  believe  that  I  know  the  essenUal  details  of  that  plan. 
I  have  heard  It  from  a  sufficient  number  of  Important  Germans  and 
persons  closely  In  touch  with  important  Germans  to  credit  Itf  au- 
thentlcltv  the  more  so  as  previous  information  rogardl.ig  military 
strategy  which  emanated  from  the  same  sources  has  been  completely 
conanned  by  the  events  ^  ^ 

Germanys  plan  Is  to  make  a  customs  xinlon  of  Europe,  with  com- 
plete financial  and  economic  control  centered  In  Berlin  This  will 
create  at  once  the  largtsl  free-trade  area  and  the  largest  planiied 
economy  In  the  world  In  western  Europe  alone  -Russlals  another 
chapter— there  will  be  an  economic  unity  of  400.000.000  persons, 
skilled  civilized,  white  men.  with  a  high  standard  of  living  To 
the<^e  will  be  add^d  the  resources  of  the  British.  French.  Dutch,  and 
Belgian  Empires.  These  wUl  be  pooled,  in  the  name  of  Europa 
Germanlca. 


The  Germans  count  upon  political  power  following  economic 
power  and  not  vice  versa  Territorial  changes  do  not  concern  them. 
btH-ause  there  will  be  no  Prance  or  England,  except  as  language 
groups  Little  Immediate  concern  is  felt  regarding  political  organi- 
Eatlons  The  Belgian  BUng  wUl  remain  on  his  throne,  and  may  be 
rewarded  with  the  throne  of  Holland.  Mussolini  will  remain  on  his 
balcony  and  Victor  Emanuel  on  his  throne;  other  governments  will 
be  set  up.  but  no  nation  will  have  the  control  of  Its  own  financial 
or  economic  svstem  or  of  its  ctistoms. 

The  nazlflcation  of  all  countries  will  be  accomplished  by  eco- 
nomic pressure.  In  all  countries  contacts  have  been  established 
long  ago  with  sympathetic  businessmen  and  industrialists,  and 
those  who  have  been  openly  hostile  wlU  be  punl  Jied  by  boycott. 
The  German  occupation  armies  will  fratemlie  with  the  Allied  sol- 
diers and  persuade  U.em  that  the  great  social  revoluUon  has 
occurred.  ,  _*   »», 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  planners  of  tne 
World  Germanlca  laugh  off  the  idea  of  any  armed  invasion.  They 
say  that  it  will  be  completely  unnecessary  to  take  military  action 
again<«t  the  United  SUtes  In  order  to  force  it  to  play  baU  with  this 
system.  They  point  out  that  there  will  be  no  other  foreign  market 
for  the  raw  materials  and  agricultural  producu  of  the  United 
ataU-n.  since  these  can  hardly  be  sold  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Here,  as  In  every  other  country,  they  have  established  relations 
with  numerous  Industries  and  commercial  organizations,  to  whom 
they  win  offer  advantages  In  cooperation  with  Germany.  Certain 
conditions  wUl  have  to  be  met.  No  orders  will  be  taken  from  or 
given  to  firms  headed  by  personalities  unfavorsbly  regarded  by  the 
Nazis  No  advertising  contracU  will  be  placed  with  newspapers 
directed  by  or  publishing  the  work  of  pro-Ally  or  antl-Nazl  editors 
or  writers. 

(This  Is  exactly  the  way  In  which  they  have  already  swting  Into 
line  the  press  of  southeastern  Europe.) 

The  Immense  gold  reserve  of  the  United  States  will  be.  obviously, 
worthless.  The  international  currency  will  be  a  managed  currency, 
the  German  mark,  and  all  external  trade  will  be  based  upon  barter. 
This  new  world-wide  complex  will  want  raw  materials,  and  will  pay 
for  them  In  manufactured  goods.  The  United  States  will  become  an 
economic  colony,  for  Its  economic  Independence  will  be  lost.  There 
will  be  Immense  demands  upon  the  Southern  and  Middle  Western 
States  for  cotton,  wheat,  etc..  and  upon  the  mineral  wealth  of  this 
country,  which  they  will  take  at  high  prices  measured  in  terms  of 
manufactured  articles  The  German  planners  predict  a  stampede 
of  the  South  to  collaborate  with  this  system.  This  stampede  will 
be  fostered  and  directed  by  their  agents. 

South  America  will  be  conquered  by  business  agents,  not  by  guns. 
The  plantation  owners  wUl  be  asked  by  the  Germans  whether  they 
want  to  sell  their  meat,  cotton,  and  raw  materials  to  Germany  in 
exchange  for  machinery,  Industrial  material,  automobiles,  etc.,  or 
whether  thev  want  to  be  boycotted.  Inasmuch  as  the  chief  market 
of  South  America  is  Europe — and  obviously  the  United  States  can- 
not take  these  products,  which  compete  with  our  own — they  count 
on  the  complete  break-down  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  policy. 
••America."  they  say.  •'will  be  reduced  to  attempting  to  conquer  all 
the  arts  of  economic  persuasion  at  our  command.  We  shall  be  the 
peacemakers,  and  they  the  war  makers."  The  economic  penetra- 
tion has  already  been  established  In  all  South  American  countries 
and  in  Mexico."  and  will  be  accompanied  by  political  ultimatums 
and  propaganda  activities 

Germany  will  be  the  Industrial  and  financial  dynamo  at  the  cen- 
ter of  all  this,  with  special  privileges.  Reference  Is  made  to  the 
American  Civil  W.ir.  to  the  conquest  of  the  industrial  North  over 
the  agricultural  South.  France  will  be  kept  to  agriculture  and 
the  manufacture  of  quality  goods.  She  can  still  make  dresses  and 
women's  handbags. 

London  is  to  cease  to  be  a  financial  center,  but  will  be  the  chief 
commercial  center,  under  Nazi  dcmlnatloto  When  It  Is  possible 
to  find  pro-Nazis  of  French,  British,  or  other  nationality,  they  will 
be  put  into  power  In  their  own  countries.  Otherwise.  German 
governors  will  be  put  in.  In  any  case,  all  political  activities  will 
be  quietly  watched  by  the  Gestapo. 

To  accomplish  all  this  It  is  necessary  to  complete  a  total  war 
against  Britain  and  Prance  Original  plans  were  to  drive  through 
to  the  Channel  ports  and  offer  a  separate  peace  to  Prance.  The 
progress  of  the  German  Armies,  however,  now  leads  the  German 
generals  to  the  belief  that  they  can  deal  a  knockout  blow  to  both 
London  and  Paris. 

The  former  Is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  invasion  of  Britain  at 
!  a  time  when  her  very  meager  army  is  decimated.  The  Nazis  Intend 
to  blast  a  channel  or  channels  across  the  Channel — corridors  across 
the  corridor — probably  from  Antwerp  or  Calais.  They  wUl  sweep 
mines  from  a  fairly  narrow  channel  with  speedboats  and  subma- 
rines and  heavily  mine  both  sides  of  It.  transporting  troops  under 
the  cross-channel  fire  of  heavy  guns  of  a  size  and  range  not  yet 
used  In  this  war 

Nazi  troops  now  concentrated  In  Norway  will  be  used  for  the  In- 
vasion, simultaneously,  of  Scotland.  Invasion  will  be  by  giant 
submarines,  boats,  and  planes. 

Assault  troojjs  will  be  landed  at  the  same  time  at  half  a  dozen 
points  along  the  coast  The  Nazis  have  speedboats  which  can 
carry  200  men  and  can  cross  several  times  a  night 

They  consider  London  the  easiest  city  in  the  world  to  Invade 
once  the  troops  have  landed  The  roads  approaching  it  are  unde- 
fended, many  major  highways  and  numerous  small  roads  con- 
verge upon  It  and  are  connected  with  cross  roads  through  whlcb 
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6«^<^jil  unlu  c*n  «pproa<rh  «t  th«  earn*  ttm«  ftnd  r*t»ln  communi- 
cation with  on*  another.  ».  ». 
AU  operation*  will  be  accompanied  by  urrlflc  air  attacu 
The  Brituih  I»lea  will  be  held  u  boauge  for  the  empire  and  th« 
teet  It  u  contemplated  that  the  fleet  wUl  be  tcuttled  or  will  go 
to  Canada  "But  no  new  stand  can  be  made  In  Egypt  or  In  Canada 
or  elsewhere  In  the  empire  or  among  the  commonwealths  because 
we  shall  have  the  British  Isles  at  oiu-  mercy,  with  the  entire  popu- 
lation We  win  destroy  the  ports  and  cut  them  off  from  food. 
They  can  either  sign  on  ovir  terma  or  be  systematically  ausgerotted 
and  starved." 

The  Nazis  believe  In  the  system  of  hostages.  They  now  admit 
that  they  tried  It  first  with  the  Jews  to  see  whether  world  Jewry 
wculd  buy  out  Its  coreligionists.  They  thxos  demonstrated  that  the 
humanitarian  impulses  of  the  world  are  one  of  their  own  most 
useful  weapons. 

Russia  win  not  be  Invaded.  "We  have  no  Interest  In  the  political 
system  StaUn  wiU  work  with  us.  We  are  only  Interested  In  the 
organization  of  the  Russian  transport  system  in  increasing  the 
production  of  the  oil  wells  and  exploiting  minerals.  Russia  is  full 
of  our  engineers  and  more  of  them  will  be  welcome.  The  Russian 
system  Is  all  right,  but  It  needs  Nazi  discipline  and  German  tech- 
nical skill  to  exploit  It.     Slavs  cannot  organize." 

They  do  not  believe  that  the  proletarian  workers  in  any  country 
win  seriously  oppose  them — even  If  they  could.  They  argue  that 
the  tendency  In  all  democracies  demonstrates  that  workers  only 
want  to  eat  and  have  work,  and  care  nothing  for  national  matters  or 
for  individual  liberty.  What  remnants  are  left  of  the  pre-Hitlerian 
epoch  myths  will  be  terrorized  out  of  the  workers  by  the  Gestapo 
"And."  they  add.  "there  Is  nothing  that  capitalists  will  not  do,  if 
profitable.  Democracies  have  taught  their  people,  workers  or 
corporation  chiefs,  to  believe  only  in  money. 

And.  finally,  only  the  master  race,  the  Germans,  will  be  allowed 
to  bear  arms  If,  however,  the  United  States  wants  to  concur,  aU 
armaments  can  be  radically  reduced. 
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HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31.  1940 


TELEGRAM  FROM  ELLERY   SEDGWICK,   ESQUIRE.   AND   REPLY 
OF    CONGRESSMAN    GEORGE    HOLDEN    TINKHAM 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  telegrams: 

Beverly,   Mass.,   3fay   30.   1940. 
Hon    Geokge  Holden  Tinkham: 

The  foreign  policies  you  have  confidently  and  no  doubt  conscien- 
tiously supported  for  20  years  have  now  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  disaster  Will  you  now  push  us  over?  In  time  the  public  al- 
ways learns  the  truth,  and  Just  when  the  victory  of  sane  domestic 
policies  seems  certain  at  the  polls  the  conviction  that  under  isola- 
tionists' leadership  world  democracy  Is  In  deadly  peril  stands  fataUy 
in  the  patb  of  Republican  victory. 

"^  Ellery  Sedgwick. 

Mat  30,  1940. 

Mr.  Ellert  Sedgwick. 

14  Walnut  Street,  Boston.  Mass.: 
Yours  We  have  not  been  neutral  but  In  recent  years  constantly 
intervening  In  the  political  affairs  of  other  nations,  with  certain 
disaster  ahead  for  ourselves.  What  you  term  isolationism  I  term 
nonlntervcntionism.  No  country  can  be  half  In  war  and  half  out 
of  war  It  is  patently  disloyal  to  the  American  people  to  involve 
them  in  war.  and  that  Is  what  the  present  policies  are  doing.  War 
means  the  setting  up  of  a  dictatorship,  the  abolition  of  free  econ- 
omv  th"  Impcsltlon  of  censorship  and  espionage:  in  short,  the 
establishment  of  a  totalitarian  government  here  to  fight  totali- 
tarian governments  elsewhere  This  would  be  the  pinnacle  of 
lunacy  for  a  country  which  believes  in  Uberty  and  freedom  and  can 
maintain  its  neutrality  and  preserve  its  Integrity.  Our  highest 
dutv  IS  to  keep  democracy  alive  here.  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  a 
duty  to  endeavor  with  fire  and  sword  to  maintain  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment everywhere  In  the  world.    It  is  a  fight  lost  before  begun 

QXORCK   UOLOEN   TiNKHAM. 
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The  UniUd  Statai  and  the  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OK   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  3  (leghlative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    KEY  PITTMAN^F  ^^^'^L^^-   ^"1  J^JJ^f *^^p 
MENCEMENT    EXERCISES    OF    THE    MONTANA    SCHOOL    OP 

MINES  

Mr  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.^l  Record  an 
address  made  by  me  at  the  commencement  exercises  at  the 
Montana  School  of  Mines  at  Butte.  Mont.,  on  Friday  evening. 
May  31.  1940,  upon  the  subject  of  the  United  States  and  the 

War.  ..      J  *     u 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Governor  Avers.  President  Thomson,  members  of  the  faculty, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  students,  may  I  express  my 
deep  appreciation  of  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  and 
the  gcnume  pleasure  that  I  experience  in  makmg  the  commence- 
ment address  to  this  Justly  celebrated  mining  college  I  would 
much  prefer  to  speak  to  you  who  live  in  this  great  mining  center 
on  matters  of  Interest  and  encouragement  with  regard  to  mining. 
Metals  are  the  most  essential  substances  on  earth  The  evolu'lon 
of  civilization  has  followed  the  discovery,  minmg.  and  beneficiation 
of  metals  Wars  are  won  today  with  metals  We  of  the  inter- 
mountain  country  with  Its  vast  mineral  resources  will  contribute 
our  part  to  the  defense  of  our  country.  It  has  been  deemed  ad- 
visable however  that  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States  S3nate.  I  should  address  you  with 
regard  to  the  United  States  and  the  European  war.  I  approach  this 
subject  cautlcuslv  as  no  sympathizer  with  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  will  prophesy  its  end  or  but  conjecture  as  to 
its  possible  serious  effect  upon  the  United  SUtes  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

During  the  last  3  weeks  we  have  witnessed  the  "blitzkrieg".  We 
had  heard  this  word  repeated  many  times,  and  In  general  we 
understood  its  definition  And  yet  may  I  say  that  not  even  the 
President,  who  has  watched  the  course  of  events  most  carefully 
during  7  years  and  Is  peculiarly  qualified  to  analyze  Its  course, 
could  have  imagined  the  rapid  kaleidoscope  of  death  and  .destruc- 
tion that  has  taken  place  in  3  weeks  Without  notice,  on  the  early 
morning  of  May  10  while  the  peaceful  people  of  the  Nctherlanda 
were  wrapped  in  sleep,  Hitlers  vast  fleet  of  airplanes  bore  down 
upon  the  air  fields,  the  homes  and  the  public  buildings  of 
Holland.  Parachute  soldiers  by  the  thousands  Jumped  from  air- 
planes, landed  at  strategic  points,  and  opened  up  their  streams  of 
death  and  destruction  with  machine  guns.  This  was  a  new  and 
strange  movement  In  war.  and  no  one  was  prepared  to  meet  it. 
As  daylight  came  amid  death  and  destruction,  terrified  people  saw 
great  lines  of  steel  monsters  moving  at  incredible  speed  belching 
shot  and  shell  and  fire  Tanks  were  used  during  the  World  War, 
but  thfse  incredible  instruments  of  death  were  new.  In  a  brief 
time  the  lives  of  100.000  people  of  the  Netherlands  were  destroyed, 
and  countless  men.  women,  and  children  wounded  and  wracked 
to  the  point  of  death  Tanks  and  armored  cars  followed  by  a  horde 
of  infantry  swept  across  Holland  laying  waste  as  they  went  Hol- 
land's gallant  army  of  500,000  men  was  dispersed  and  their  eflorta 
were  made  futile 

Over  into  Belgium  flew  the  flock  of  planes,  attacking  the  gallant 
Belgian  Army  from  above  with  bombs  and  machine  guns,  while  the 
tanks  with  their  Instruments  of  destruction  shot  down  and  crushed 
everything  In  their  way.  Another  great  army  similarly  equipped 
went  through  Luxemburg  without  resistance,  the  "filth  column"  hav- 
ing prepared  the  way  Into  France  pushed  and  pounded  these  mon- 
sters of  steel  and  destruction,  while  the  airplanes  rained  death  upon 
the  mobilizing  French  Army  And  these  forces  proceeded  with  but 
little  opposition  until  they  were  within  60  miles  of  Paris  And  then 
this  great  German  mechanized  army  whirled  to  the  right,  driving 
everything  betore  It.  and  occupied  vital  portions  of  the  French  coast 
across  the  channel  from  England 

The  Netherlands  had  an  excellent  army,  though  small  In  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Germans  The  Belgian  forces  were  well 
organized,  and  felt  safe  for  a  time  at  least  behind  their  fortifica- 
tions. The  French  Army,  of  which  there  is  no  superior  in  the  world, 
had  made  long  preparations  for  defense  against  a  German  attack 
upon  its  northern  border.     It  is  noc  surprising,  however,  that  these 
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rMH  tfmlM  should  luv«  teen  pucttMl  tadl.  A  tui^tlrai  ceolu*  tor 
long  fe»n  ha*  lived  but  for  Uie  day  h*  eould  eooquer  Ort*t  Brium 
•ad  France  and  th«  interven.nK  ncutnl  oouotnres.  He  ba«  or- 
ganized a  govemm^Dt  In  which  b«  to  supreme  ruler  He  ba«  nib- 
orCia^ted  ttu-  individual  to  the  *Utc.  Be  baa  eothuaed  ht«  tubjecta 
with  the  ipiilt  of  revenge  and  the  promlae  of  domination  of  the  world. 
Be  ruthleuljr  removed  every  obstj«cle  to  hla  ambltioofi  and  bit  plana. 
Christianity  was  t>anned.  and  churches  were  disorganized,  bcclal, 
cultural,  and  political  societies  were  destroyed.  Labor  organizations 
were  dissolved  and  the  latx>rer  was  oompdled  to  work  on  such  terms 
a£  Hitler  might  dlcUte  And  then  his  system  of  rigid  training  of 
his  officers  and  his  soldiers  was  instituted  and  maintained  under 
absolute  discipline.  He  called  Into  the  service  of  the  Government 
every  inventor,  ever  scientist,  and  every  genius.  All  were  working 
to  one  end— the  creation  of  an  Invincible  Instrument  of  destruction 
and  conquest.  These  Inventors  and  scientists  created  powerful  new 
Instruments  of  war. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  governments  of  E^irope  did  not  becxime 
aware  of  the  extraordinary  preparations  for  conquest  that  Hitler 
was  making  and  take  step*  to  defend  their  countries  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  they  did  not  prorlde  adequate  protection  to 
defend  against  Hitler's  overpowering  attack.  The  French  generals 
in  1835.  when  HlUer  marched  Into  the  Rhlneland.  urged  that  he  be 
driven  out.  It  is  reported,  and  with  some  authority,  that  the  Brlt- 
Sah  Government  objected  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  war.  That  was  In  1935.  Prom  that  time  on  Hitler  steadily 
advanced  In  his  plans  of  conquest.  Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  Poland. 
Norway.  Denmark.  Holland,  and  Belgium  were  subjugated. 

Again,  strange  as  It  may  seem.  Chamberlain,  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  while  charging  that  Hitler  had  deceived  him  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  Sudetenland.  apparently  after 
that  still  had  trust  In  his  protestations.  There  were  some  of  ua 
who  denounced  Hitler  14  months  ago  and  tirged  that  it  wsis  pos- 
sible for  him  either  indi\'ldually  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
totalitarian  powers  to  dominate  Exirope  and  Asia,  and  that  It 
was  our  duty  to  prepare  to  defend  against  that  which  might 
come  after.  It  Is  true  that  It  was  only  a  supposition  and  there 
was  Uttle  reason  for  those  In  the  United  States  to  give  credence 
to  such  assertions.  But  we  were  far  away  from  the  conspiracies 
that  Hitler  was  preparing  against  the  world.  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  were  very  close.  The  same  excuse  docs  not  exist  as  to 
them. 

We  may  dream  as  to  what  might  have  been,  but  it  Is  our  duty 
today  to  face  the  facts  as  they  affect  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  today.  The  conquest  of  Hitler  was  once  far  away;  It  Is 
nearer  now.  We  have  witnessed  the  tremendous  effect  of  airplanes. 
We  must  realize  that  it  Is  possible  for  Hitler  to  bomb  and  destroy 
our  cities,  munitions  plants,  and  factories.  It  Is  hardly  practicable, 
but  It  Is  possible.  Of  cotirEC,  he  could  not  conquer  this  country 
with  airships  alone.  And,  If  such  an  attempt  were  made  to  bomb 
and  destroy,  we  realize  now  that  we  have  no  adequate  defense 
against  such  an  attack.  We  know  nxrw  that  the  only  adequate  de- 
fense against  an  attack  by  airships  is  by  airships.  Our  air  fleet  is  in- 
significant We  reali7,e  now  that  we  have  only  sufficient  antiaircraft 
gtins  to  defend  the  city  of  New  York.  Our  Army  consists  of  only 
75.000  men  that  can  be  fully  equipped  at  this  time.  Ten  miUions 
of  men  equipped  are  in  the  standing  amUes  of  Europe.  Without 
regard  to  what  the  result  of  this  war  may  t)e.  Hitler  today  dominates 
not  only  Germany,  but  Denmark.  Holland.  Poland,  Belgium,  and 
Czechoslovakia  with  their  millions  of  people,  their  natural  re- 
sources, their  shipyards,  munition  works,  and  manufacturing  plants. 
These  people,  their  resources,  and  their  manufacturing  plants  are 
absolutely  at  Hitlers  command.  These  people  will  be  required  to 
work  In  operating  those  shipyards,  munition  plants,  and  factories 
under  such  conditions  a.s  Hitler  may  command.  And  how  about  the 
vast  manpower  and  resources  of  the  outlying  possessions  of  the 
countries  he  ha*  conquered?  They  are  his  also  to  do  with  as  ho 
pleases.  Must  we  not  realize  the  tremendous  power  that  Hitler 
possesses,  irrespective  of  whether  he  conquers  Great  Britain  and 
France  or  whether  a  peace  Is  negotiated? 

The  only  thing  that  could  relieve  the  United  States  from  the 
present  threat  Is  the  defeat  of  Hitler.  At  pre.'ient  that  does  not 
appear  probable.  As  I  said  before.  Hitler  with  his  accumulated 
power  would  be  a  threat  to  the  United  States  even  if  peace  were 
made  todav.  but  how  much  more  desj)erate  it  would  be  if  Hitler 
should  conquer  Great  Britain  and  Prance  and  acquire  possession 
of  their  navies.  We  would  then  have  a  fleet  on  the  Atlantic  far 
superior  to  our  whole  fleet  and  we'd  have  a  fleet  on  -the  Pacific 
almost  equal  to  the  power  of  our  fleet.  Let  us  say  that  such  an 
occurrence  Is  hardly  probable,  but  still  we  must  admit  that  it 
Is  possible  It  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  in  a  government  represent- 
ing the  people  not  to  take  chances  on  possibilities  I  doubt  if 
Hitler  even  in  alliance  with  other  governments  would  attempt  to 
attack  the  United  Slates  directly  In  the  near  future.  That  is  not 
necessary.  Ever>-  action  of  his  government  has  Indicated  that  Hit- 
ler longs  for  the  great  natural  resources  of  South  America.  His  sub- 
jects have  pained  great  power  In  that  continent  already,  and  his 
"fifth  column'  has  long  been  active.  We  would  have  to  determine 
when  his  control  in  southern  South  America  endangered  portions  of 
South  America  nearer  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  our  own  shores. 
In  self-defense  and  by  reason  of  our  admiration  and  friendship  for 


the  aUU*  ct  fouth  aad  Otntral  Amerte^,  and  Medco.  we  an 
compelled  to  aid  them  agaiiwt  anjr  conquMta  either  tram  the  ottt- 
muU  or  from  the  inside.  This  wlU  be  a  tmncndous  burden  upas 
tbe  people  at  the  United  StAiea. 

And  yet  if  we  spent  all  we  have.  It  would  be  a  cheap  price  to  pmf 
tot  our  Constitution,  our  Bill  of  Rights,  our  independence,  and  oor 
liberty.  We  will  never  live  under  a  dictator's  heel,  deprived  of  Xtam 
right  to  participate  In  our  Govermnent,  deprived  of  the  right  of 
the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  our  right  to 
worship  our  God  as  we  see  fit. 

Tlie  situation  may  be  complicated  and  made  more  serious  by  the 
entry  of  Italy  into  the  war  on  tbe  side  of  Hitler.  The  King  of  Italy 
and  his  subjects  arc  Christian  people  who  despise  the  atheism  of 
Hitler  They  are  opposed  to  Italy's  entering  this  war  The  Pope 
knows  Hitler.  He  knows  he  is  an  atheist.  He  knows  that  he  haa 
been  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity  in  all  the  world.  He 
knows  his  unlimited  ambition  and  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
Impose  his  will  upon  Italy.  Mussolini  Is  looking  out  for  the  physi- 
cal welfare  of  Italy.  Italy  was  deceived  In  the  last  war  by  the  Allies. 
Mussolini  knows  that  Italy  needs  colonies  possessed  of  raw  re- 
sources. These  things  Italy  desperately  needs.  And,  therefore,  he 
may  lead  Italy  Into  war.  That  will  not  Increase  our  hasard  very 
much.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  any  desire  to  follow  Hitler  around 
the  world  In  his  mad  career  of  conquest.  Italy  would  not  relish 
such  an  undertaking  and  besides  Italy  requires  her  fleet  to  protect 
Italy  and  her  possessions  on  the  Mediterranean.  Italy  will  never 
join  In  an  attack  upon  the  United  States  either  directly  or  in- 
directly 

This  confused  situation  in  the  world  is  hard  to  understand  even 
by  those  who  have  followed  and  studied  Its  course.  There  is  a 
serious  situation  now  facing  the  United  States  and  our  people  must 
trust  In  their  President  and  their  representatives  There  is  no 
division  In  sentiment  as  to  the  necessary  defense  preparations 
among  the  loyal  citizens  of  our  country.  The  representatives  of 
our  citizens  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate 
realize,  as  well  as  does  the  President,  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  and  the  necessity  for  speedy 
preparations  for  defense.  This  is  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  every  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  voted  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  Appropriations  Acts.  And  remember  that  these  appro- 
priations are  the  largest  ever  made  by  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  peacetime.  Again  our  people  realize  now  that  preparation 
cannot  be  made  in  a  month  or  a  year.  The  capacity  of  our  airship 
plants  must  be  quadrupled.  This  will  take  a  long  time.  It  takes 
two  and  a  half  to  three  years  to  build  a  battleship.  There  must 
be  no  politics  in  our  country  as  affects  the  great  emergency  facing  us. 

We  are  not  preparing  with  relation  to  the  present  war.  There 
would  not  be  time  to  send  soldiers  to  take  part  in  the  present  war 
even  if  we  desired  to  do  so,  but  the  President  and  the  Congress  have 
no  such  desire  or  Intention. 

Great  men  have  ever  believed  that  they  were  greater  than  other 
great  men.  Even  those  who  have  made  failures  of  government  tire 
unconscious  of  it  and  are  convinced  in  their  own  minds  that  they 
could  conduct  preparations  for  defense  and  even  war.  If  necessary, 
better  than  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States,  selected  twice 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  by  our  citizens  as  their  leader  and  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  under  our  Constitution. 
These  statesmen  propose  that  the  conduct  of  defense  preparations 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  shall 
be  made  by  a  committee  of  distinguished  businessmen.  Woodrow 
Wll.son  as  President  of  the  United  States  conducted  the  most  remark- 
able mobilization  of  an  army  of  four  millions  of  men  more  rapidly 
and  more  successfully  than  was  ever  recorded  in  hist  iry.  He  mobilized 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  both  economically  and  Indus- 
trially. He  brought  into  the  services  of  the  Government  dollar-a- 
year  men.  consisting  of  the  greatest  economises,  monetary  experts. 
and  captains  of  Industry  At  the  head  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
he  placed  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  recognized  then  and  now  a.<;  one 
of  the  greatest  monetary  and  industrial  experts.  Woodrow  Wilson's 
administration  of  the  war  and  the  preparations  for  war  were  a 
glorious  tribute  to  our  con.stltutional  form  of  government.  Our 
country  Is  fortunate  Indeed  that  it  has  in  the  White  House  today  as 
its  Chief  Executive  a  man  who  served  through  the  World  War  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  who  has  studied  and  under- 
stands preparation  for  war  and  the  conduct  of  war.  They  are  for- 
tunate indeed  in  having  as  their  Chief  Executive  a  man  of  action, 
which  quality  is  required  more  today  than  probably  any  other 
characteristic  in  a  leader.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  am 
attempting  to  convey  the  impression  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  the 
only  man  that  could  successfully  conduct  our  Government  as  Chief 
Executive.  I  am  simply  urging  that  our  people  follow  the  leadership 
of  their  constituted  authorities.  The  President  has  already  taken 
steps,  as  did  Woodrow  Wilson,  to  create  a  great  War  Industries 
Board.  He  has  placed  at  the  head  of  that  Board  two  of  the  greatest 
business  executives  In  the  United  States.  And  may  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  that  there  will  be  no  politics 
in  our  preparation  for  defense  that  both  of  these  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen are  affiliated  with  the  Republican  Party. 

We  must  each  and  all  of  us  realize  that  this  is  our  country,  that 
this  is  our  Government,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  Its  defense 
falls  equally  upon  each  and  all  of  us.  Whatever  sacrifices  must  be 
made  we  will  meet  equally  and  unseUlfihly.    We  intend  to  say  to 
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But  although  we  wanted  a  small  army,  we  did  not  want  an  In- 
competent  one.     We  did  not  want  an  army  so  poorly  equipped 


ness."  cannot  tolerate  this  discord.     We   are   faced   with  a  crisis 
perhaps  as  grave  as  any  in  our  history.     And  we  say  to  the  new 
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the  world  and  prove  to  the  world  that  we  love  ovir  Constitution  and 
oiiT  Institutions;  that  we  love  our  Independence  and  our  liberty, 
that  we  love  the  BUI  of  Rights  with  Its  guaranties  of  free<lom  of 
assemblage,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  right 
to  worship  om  God  as  we  se«  fit;  and  tHat  we  will  give  what  we 
po.«^sess.  and  our  lives  If  necessary,  to  prevent  forever  the  destruction 
of  these  things  that  we  love. 


We  Have  Had  Enough  of  Discord 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  3  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  WENDELL  L.  WILLKIE  AT  AKRON.  OHIO 


Mr  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  in  these  chaotic  times  it  is 
important  that  widest  circulation  be  given  to  the  carefuUy 
considered  views  of  .>ble  and  patriotic  citizens. 

By  common  consent  Wendell  L.  Willkie  has  rapidly  as- 
sumed a  position  of  leadership  in  thought  in  this  country.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  an  able  and  patriotic 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Willkie  before  the  American  Legion 
_JPost  m  Akron,  Ohio,  on  May  28.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  have  come  together  here  to  celebrate  our  faith  In  America 
and  to  give  expression  to  our  patriotism. 

Often  in  gatherings  such  as  this  we  can  most  fittingly  express 
our  emotions  with  fine  words.  We  can  refresh  our  minds  with 
new  images  and  derive  new  strength  and  resolution  from  the 
phrases  of  patriotic  orators. 

But  today.  I  fear,  our  situation  Is  such  that  fine  words  and 
phrases  are  powerless  to  celebrate  our  love  for  the  United  States. 
Tcdav.  as  sometimes  in  the  past,  we  are  faced  with  grave  decisions 
Involving  the  destiny  of  our  country.  Not  what  we  say  here,  but 
how  we  decide  to  act.  will  be  written  in  history.  We  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  for  action. 

Twenty-sl.x  years  ago  Germany  marched  into  Belgium.  The 
Kaisers  troops  laid  waste  to  peaceful  towns,  crushed  a  feeble 
army  forced  their  way  Into  France,  and  were  at  last  stopped  In 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  only  30  miles  from  Paris.  Three  years 
lt.ter  It  seemed  to  us  in  America  that  democracy,  our  way  of  life, 
was  in  peril  We  declared  war  on  German  imperialism.  We 
organized  the  greatest  military  expedition  in  history.  And  we  did 
save  the  democratic  world  from  destruction. 

Today  that  catastrophe  in  Belgium  is  repeating  Itself  on  a 
more  gigantic  scale  Holland  was  vanquished  in  5  days.  Bel- 
glum,  with  an  army  three  times  as  big  as  the  active  force  of  the 
United  States,  was  overwhelmed  in  10  days.  Germany  Is  now 
striking  at  Paris  and  London  and  democracy  Is  again  threatened. 

We  here  In  the  United  States  look  on.  aghast  and  bewildered. 
The  thoughts  that  cross  our  minds  are  so  appalling  that  few  of 
us  dare  to  speak  out.  The  decisions  that  we  must  make  are  so 
critical  and  far-reaching  that  we  scarcely  dare  to  make  them. 
It  is  a  time  to  try  our  souls. 

EXPimrcNCE  or  i9i7  is  recalled 

But  of  all  people  in  the  United  States,  we  who  are  gathered  here 
tonight,  together  with  our  living  comrades,  are  most  qualified  to 
speak.  We  know  what  war  Is,  not  from  books  and  not  from  theory, 
but  in  terms  of  work  and  danger,  sweat  and  blood. 

It  fell  to  us  In  1917  to  drop  our  Jobs,  to  submit  to  discipline,  to 
peel  potatoes,  to  learn  the  manual  of  arms,  to  study  ballistics.  It 
fell  to  us  to  do  a  lot  of  dirty  work.  It  fell  to  some  of  us  to  go  over 
there  and  get  ovirselves  shot  at.  And  It  fell  to  some  of  those  whom 
we  had  grown  to  love  as  dearly  as  our  own  folks  to  stay  over  there 
under  the  white  crosses  and  stately  monuments. 

What  Is  our  attitude  toward  this  war?  We  who  decided  the  last 
one  must  answer  that  question  clearly  and  fearlessly. 

First  of  all,  we  don't  want  to  get  Into  any  war  If  we  can  possibly 
help  It.  When  we  turned  In  our  rifles  and  put  our  uniforms  away 
m  camphor.  22  years  ago.  we  hoped  that  we  had  seen  the  end  of 
war  in  our  lifetime,  and  for  many  lifetimes  to  come. 

We  were  disillusioned  about  the  glories  of  war  and  the  flag-wav- 
ing We  felt  that  we  had  done  a  Job  and  we  wanted  that  Job  to 
stick.  We  must  not  lose  our  heads  now.  We  must  start  with  the 
Xact  that  we  don't  want  to  go  to  war.  and  dont  want  our  sons  to 
go.  either. 

But  while  we  have  been  living  here  In  peace,  trying  to  do  our 
peacetime  Jobs,  sometliing  has  happened  in  Europe  which  we  could 


not  control.  A  man  haa  arisen  whose  thirst  for  conquest  and  lust 
for  blood  surpass  almost  any  in  human  history.  This  man  has 
spent  the  last  7  years  organizing  a  great  nation  with  one  unified 
aim — to  fight,  to  conquer,  and  to  klU. 

To  this  end  he  has  destroyed  representative  government,  flout od 
the  church  depraved  the  youth  of  his  country,  conscripted  labor 
and  built  the  most  terrifying  war  machine  ever  devised  While  we 
in  America  and  our  sister  democracies  In  Europe,  were  trying  to 
make  better  lives  for  ourselves,  this  man  was  harnessing  the  ener- 
gies and  ingenuity  of  BO.OOC.CXK)  people  to  his  own  warlike  pur- 
poses. And  as  a  result  he  has  gone  a  great  way  toward  destroying 
European  civilization. 

H.\TE  AfTD  FEAK  OF  Hm.E3l  CM  ID 

We  don't  like  this  man  Adolf  Hitler.  He  Isn't  our  kind  of  a 
man  His  ideals  of  war  and  bloodshed  don't  fit  with  our  Ideals  of 
peace  and  commerce.  The  fruits  of  his  labor  are  hate  and  death. 
The  fruits  of  ours  are  happiness  and  life.     He  shall  not  enter  here. 

But  it  isn't  only  that  we  hate  him.  We  must  also  fear  him.  Let 
us  admit  the  fact.  A  direct  attack  by  Hitler  on  this  continent 
may  be  highly  unlikely— and  I  believe  it  Is  unlikely— but  as  men 
who  have  seen  something  of  war.  you  and  I  know  that  a  doughboy 
trying  to  stand  up  against  those  fast-moving,  armored,  mechanized 
troops  would  have  no  chance. 

We  had  some  mechanization  In  our  war.  There  were  some  tanks 
and  airplanes  and  a  few  armored  cars.  And  we  know  how  helpless 
an  exposed  infantry  column  may  be  in  the  face  of  those  weapons. 
But  In  this  war  those  weapons  are  vastly  multiplied,  both  in  num- 
bers and  effectiveness.  They  sweep  men  down  before  them  like 
rats.     And  they  have  revolutionized  the  tactics  of  warfare. 

I  am  not  being  an  alarmist.  I  am  stating  a  fact.  And  to  this 
fact  there  can  be  only  one  answer.  However  firm  our  resolution 
may  be  to  stay  out  of  this  war.  and  however  remote  the  chances  may 
be  that  Germany  or  some  other  aggressor  will  attack  our  shores, 
we  must  set  about  the  business  of  building  a  defense  for  ourselves 
Immediately  and  without  stint. 

We  cannot  leave  our  shores  and  our  cities  exposed  to  an  Invader 
who  has  so  far  not  hesitated  to  destroy  anything  that  happened 
to  cross  his  path.  We  cannot  risk  sending  our  boys  against  him 
as  poorly  equipped  as  the  British  and  French  boys  who  are  defend- 
ing their  countries  today  We  do  not  want  war.  But  we  cannot 
have  slaughter  and  destruction. 

Let  us.  then,  look  at  this  problem  of  defense.  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  we  must  defend  ourselves? 

There  are  three  separate  considerations,  and  concerning  each  of 
them  we  must  be  forthright  and  clear. 

The  first  consideration  Is  that  of  assistance  to  the  Allies.  We 
can  dismiss  as  entirely  academic  any  thought  of  going  over  there 
to  save  them  from  the  present  emergency.  We  have  no  troops  to 
send,  and  if  we  had  the  troops  we  should  lack  the  equipment. 

ALLIES   CALLED   OtTl   FIRST   DEFENSE 

Nevertheless  It  is  clear  that  England  and  France  constitute  our 
first  line  of  defense  against  Hitler.  If  anybody  is  going  to  stop 
Hitler  from  further  aggression,  they  are  the  ones  who  will  do  it. 
Just  putting  the  matter  in  the  most  selfish  light.  If  Britain  and 
France  lick  Hitler  now.  we  may  be  saved  billions  of  dollars,  billions 
of  tons  of  armaments,  billions  of  hours  of  wasted  effort  and  unfruit- 
ful work.  Ju-st  on  the  most  selfish  basis.  It  Is  enormously  to  our 
advantage  to  have  them  win. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  to  our  advantage  to  help  them  In  every  way 
we  can,  short  of  declaring  war.  Our  Government  has  been  slow  In 
getting  this  help  to  them.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are  in- 
dustrially unprepared.  But  another  Is  that  no  one  seems  quite 
clear  as  to  what  we  should  do. 

Let  us  be  practical  about  this  If  I  were  In  need  and  you  wanted 
to  help  me.  what  would  be  your  first  act?  Would  you  sit  down  and 
think  up  Ideas  of  your  own?  Or  would  you  ask  me  In  what  way 
you  could  help  me  most?  Now  perhaps  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  diplomacy  our  Government  has  asked  the  Allies  this  ques- 
tion. But  if  it  has.  we.  the  people,  haven't  heard  about  it.  and  we 
certainly  don't  know  the  answer. 

We  assume  that  the  Allies  want  planes,  but  maybe  they  also  want 
butter.  We  don't  know  whether  it  would  really  help  them  much 
to  repeal  the  John.son  Act.  or  whether  It  would  help  them  to  give 
up  some  of  our  own  military  secrets. 

So,  I  should  like  to  make  this  proposition.  I  should  like  to  ask 
Secretary  Hull  to  ask  the  democracies,  publicly  and  openly  In  the 
name  of  ihe  American  people,  what  help,  short  of  troops,  the 
American  people  can  give. 

If  the  AUles  respond  with  a  request,  then  we  can  debate  that 
request  on  Its  merits.  We  can  debate  It  nonpartlsanly  and  non- 
pohtically  as  a  unified  people.  Even  If  we  find  that  we  cannot  grant 
It,  our  public  inquiry  will  have  helped  Allied  morale,  will  have 
helped  a  little  to  check  Hitler. 

The  second  department  of  national  defense  Is  that  of  our  own 
Military  Establishment.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
present  administration  ought  to  be  able  to  pull  a  big  army  and  a 
big  air  force  out  of  its  hat.  But  we  must  be  fair.  America  haa 
never  wanted  a  big  standing  army. 

NEEDS  FOR  DEFENSE  ARE  OUTLINED 

Militarism  Is  uncongenial  to  our  way  of  life.  If  the  adminis- 
tration had  sought  to  build  up  our  Army  step  by  step  with  those  of 
Europe  we  should  have  bitterly  opposed  It.  It  Is  altogether  natural 
and  proper  that  we  should  confront  the  present  emergency  with 
a  small  army,  a  moderate  air  force,  and  I  believe,  a  strong  navy. 
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But  although  we  wanted  a  small  army,  we  did  not  want  an  In- 
competent one  We  did  not  want  an  army  so  poorly  equipped 
that,  no  matter  what  their  bravery,  our  Ixjys  would  be  run  over  by 
a  really  well-equipped  army  of  comparable  size.  But  ttiis  is  Just 
what  we've  got. 

On  the  ba.<;ls  of  Its  present  plans,  the  Army  needs  241,000  semi- 
automatic rlfies,  which  have  replaced  the  old  Sprlngflelds  of  our 
day.  As  of  May  1.  1940.  It  had  on  hand  only  38.000  of  these  rifles. 
The  Springfield  Arsenal  is  turning  them  out  at  the  rate  of  only 
200  per  day,  which  means  that  the  105.000  now  on  order  will  not 
be  produced  until  September  1941. 

An  additional  65.000  ordered  from  the  Winchester  Arms  Co  will 
not  be  ready  until  June  1942.  Thus  we  cannot  hope  for  an  adequate 
peacetime  supply  of  this  most  elementary  weapon  for  another  year 
and  a  half. 

Mavbe  it  Is  all  right  for  the  politicians  to  assume  that  an  order 
for  a  rifle  Is  the  same  thing  as  a  rifle.  But  a  doughboy  has  never 
been  known  to  make  that  ml-stake. 

The  Army  very  conservatively  estimates  that  we  need  1.400  mod- 
ernized 75s  But  we  only  have  141  of  the  modern  version  of  these 
Indispensable  guns.  We  need  about  3,800  60-mllllmeter  mortars, 
but  we  only  have  3. 

Our  tank  equipment  Is  almost  ludicrous.  We  have  no  modem 
heavy  tanks.  The  Army  wants  700  modern  light  tanks  and  only 
has  10  on  hand.  It  wants  200  modem  medium  tanks  and  only 
has  18  on  hand.  As  for  ammunition,  the  Army  needs  74.000,000 
rounds  for  .30-caliber  automatic  pistols  but  has  on  hand  only 
17,000.000  rounds 

It  needs  2,600  000  rounds  for  the  37-nillllmeter  antiaircraft  guns 
and  has  only  46  000.  It  has  only  about  half  enough  ammunition  for 
the  existing  75s.  And  It  needs  1,300,000  gas  masks  and  has  only 
400.000. 

OUR   AVIATION    TECHNOLOCT   HAILED 

In  aviation  technology  this  country  leads  the  world.  Neverthe- 
less, the  expansion  of  this  vital  Industry  has  been  so  slow  that  wo 
have  failed  to  supply  our  own  needs,  let  alone  help  the  democracies 
on  any  significant  scale.  Our  air  force  Is  smaller  than  that  of  any 
major  European  power  and  a  great  part  of  It  Is  more  than  2  years 
old  According  to  the  most  optimistic  estimates,  we  are  now 
producing  barely  400  planes  a  month,  almost  all  of  them  for  the 
Allies. 

The  vital  Importance  of  this  arm  to  the  boys  on  the  ground  was 
emphasized  in  the  recent  maneuvers  of  the  Third  Army  In  Louisiana. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  C.  Short,  commanding  the  Blue  forces,  said  that 
out  of  34  missions  which  he  had  requested  of  the  Air  Corps,  only 
2  were  fulfilled.  He  made  certain  recommendations  for  correcting 
that  weakness.  But  If  such  a.  record  had  been  turned  in  during 
actual  combat.  It  could  not  have  been  corrected  by  recommenda- 
tion.   Our  boys  would  have  paid  for  It  with  their  lives. 

Surely  the  admlnl.stratlon  is  not  presenting  the  facts  fairly  when 
It  tells  us  that  we  have  a  well-equipped,  modern  Army.  Nor.  for 
that  matter,  has  It  given  us  any  realistic  Idea  of  what  a  well- 
equipp.-d  Army  and  a  big  air  force  will  cost.  In  spite  of  our  present 
unpreparedncss.  our  defense  expendlttu-es  have  been  enormous. 

In  the  10  years  since  1930  we  have  spent  about  $6,600,000,000  on 
defense.  If  it  has  cost  that  much  to  get  ourselves  poorly  equipped, 
how  much  will  It  cost  to  get  ourselves  really  modernized?  It  Is  a 
staggering  thoueht.  It  means  that  In  addition  to  the  biggest  na- 
tional debt  In  our  history,  and  on  top  of  big  annual  deficits,  we 
must  carry  a  huge  new  burden,  the  size  of  which  the  politicians  do 
not  dare  to  estimate. 

A  recognition  of  the  size  of  this  burden  leads  to  the  third  cate- 
gory of  national  defense,  that  which  can  be  called  industrial  de- 
fense. By  indu.strlal  defense  I  mean  our  ability  to  make  the 
equipment  that  our  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force  so  vitally  need. 

Ours  is  not  a  war  economy  like  Hitler's.  It  Is  a  peacetime  economy. 
Our  factories  are  equipped  to  produce  what  you  and  I  want  to  con- 
sume In  order  to  produce  the  necessities  of  war,  they  must  be 
converted  or  partially  adapted  to  specialized  products  for  which 
there  is  no  civilian  market. 

This  Is  a  gigantic  task.  It  requires  minute  knowledge  of  each 
Industry  It  requires  almost  Infinite  planning.  It  requires  Intel- 
ligent coordination.  And  above  all.  It  requires  that  all  elements  In 
our  society,  government.  Industry,  finance,  labor,  and  even  the 
consumer  "and   the   taxpayer,  work  together   harmoniously. 

Plainly  all  defense  rests  up>on  Industrial  defense,  without  which 
we  cannot  produce  the  equipment  that  we  need.  But  the  keystone 
of  industrial  defense  Is  national  unity. 

National  unity  is  something  that  money  cannot  buy.  No  billions 
of  deficit   no  tens  of  billions  of  debt,  can  purcha.se  it. 

National  unity  Is  something  that  cannot  be  conjured  up  with 
words      No  charmed  phra.<:es  on  the  radio  can  create  it. 

For  8  years  now  by  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money,  and 
by  the  coining  of  magic  phrases,  we  have  torn  this  country  asunder. 
A  government  Intent  upon  raising  its  own  power  to  the  nth  de- 
green  has  pitted  the  people  against  business,  labor  against  Indus- 
trv   State  against  State,  pressure  group  against  pressure  group 

'Our  Government  has  sought  power  and  won  It  by  sowing  discord 
among  the  people  and  the  P'^ple's  enterprises.  It  has  spread 
amone  the  people  a  great  fear  of  business,  and  It  has  spread  among 
bu^nessmen  a  great  fear  of  the  people.  The  result  Is  Industrial 
and  economic  demoralization  and  10.000.000  unemployed. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  crisis  that  we  are  facing  today. 

We    the  people  of  this  countrv.  who  own,  operate,  and  work  In 
the   10.000.000   enterprises   that  the  new  dealers  dismiss  as  "busi- 
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ness."  cannot  tolerate  this  discord.  We  are  faced  with  a  crisis 
perhaps  as  grave  as  any  In  our  history.  And  we  say  to  the  new 
dealers  and  the  troublemakers  In  Washington: 

We  believe  In  ourselves,  the  American  people.  We  t)elleve  in 
our  own  Ingenuity,  our  own  energies,  and  our  own  sense  of  fair- 
ness. ,  , 

We  believe  In  our  American  liberties:  In  our  American  laws;  in 
our  American   traditions  of  free  enterprise. 

We  believe  In  our  Industries,  which  have  revolutionized  the 
world  and  provided  us  with  the  widest  horizon  that  any  people 
has  ever  had. 

We  believe  In  our  workers,  their  skill  and  craftsmanship,  their 
love  of  a  full  day's  work,  their  desire  for  a  full  opportunity  to  get 
ahead. 

We  l>elleve  In  our  young  men  and  women,  their  desire  to  learn, 
their  desire  to  take  their  places  beside  us  at  the  controls  of 
Industry,  their  desire  for  a  new  future. 

And  we  believe,  finally,  that  these  elements  In  our  society,  and 
all  other  elements  In  our  society,  desire  to  work  together,  to  build 
a  still  greater  Nation  than  the  one  we  have  now. 

Therefore,   we   say   to   the   new  dealers  and   the   troublemakers: 

Let  us  work  together.     We  have  had  enough  of  discord. 

Let  us  bring  together  the  Industrial  brains  of  this  country,  and 
the  labor  of  this  country,  and  the  young  men  and  women  of  this 
country,  and  everyone  who  belongs  to  this  country  and  lives  In  It. 

And  let  us  take  our  vast  resources  out  of  the  earth  and  transport 
them  to  our  factories;  and  let  us  assign  each  factory  a  Job  for  the 
defense  of  this  Nation;  and  let  us  gear  these  Jobs  one  to  the  other, 
so  that  each  will  fit,  so  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  waste, 
and  so  that  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  Air  Force  may  be  ade- 
quately equipped  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  we  recognize  as  a  difficult  Job.  But  It  Is  a  Job  that  we  all 
want  to  do.     It  Is  a  Job  that  we  can  do.  If  we  work  together. 

And  so  we  say  to  you:  Bring  us  together. 


Launching  of  Battleship  U.  S.  S.  '^Washington" 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  3  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OF  MASSACHUSEnTS 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  delivered  by  me  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Saturday, 
June  1,  at  the  launching  of  the  battleship  U.  S.  S.  Washing- 
ton, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  are  here  today  to  witness  the  launching  of  a  mighty  battleship, 
the  U.  S.  S.  Washington,  the  first  one  of  Its  class  to  be  added  to  our 
fleet  in  nearly  20  years. 

In  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Edison;  and  In  my  own  name  I  extend  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  Rear  Admiral  A.  E  Watson,  commandant  of  this,  the  fourth 
naval  district,  and  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  who.  by  their 
devotion  to  the  service  of  their  country,  their  diligence,  their  skill, 
and  their  engineering  genius,  have  made  possible  this  great  achieve- 
ment. I  extend  congratulations  also  to  the  civilian  personnel  who, 
with  Just  pride  and  real  enthusiasm,  have  participated  In  the  build- 
ing of  this  battleship. 

The  construction  of  a  battleship  Is  a  tremendous  undertaking. 
The  keel  of  this  vessel  was  laid  on  June  14.  1938;  it  will  probably  be 
completed  in  December  1941,  and  It  Is  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $80,000,000. 

Battleships,  as  you  know,  are  namc<l  for  the  several  States,  but  It 
is  singularly  appropriate  at  this  hour  that  this  ship,  named  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  bears  also  the  name  of  the  father  and  defender 
of  our  country. 

George  Washington  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  therefore  a  firm 
believer  In  national  defense.  It  was  he  who  said,  "To  be  prepared 
for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace." 
This  means  that  if  we  really  seek  and  earnestly  desire  peace  we 
must  be  stronger  than  those  who  seek  war. 

It  Is  perhaps  an  anomaly  and  a  contradiction  to  speak  of  peace 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  when  we  are  launching  a  battleship.  The 
very  purpose  for  which  a  ship  like  this  haa  been  built  would  seem 
to  bespeak  militancy  and  these  things  which  we  associate  with  war. 
But  In  the  real  and  American  sense  this  Is  a  superficial  view.  The 
policy  of  preparedness  underlying  the  Increases  In  our  Navy,  as  Is 
evidenced  by  the  launching  of  this  vessel,  hides  a  deep  and  more 
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steniflcant  meaning.  We  m\ist  understand  that  meaning  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  purpoae  for  which  we  have  sought  to  Increase  our 
naval  forces      Our  Navy  Is  for  defense,  not  for  aggression.     It  Is  for 

peace,  not  war.  ,       .   ., 

We  are  a  peace-loving  people.  Following  the  example  of  those 
who  founded  the  democratic  institutions  under  which  we  now  live 
and  who  charted  our  first  foreign  policies,  we  have  sought  In  our 
international  relations  to  avoid  those  alliances,  those  entangle- 
ments with  foreign  naUona  which  lead  to  war.  We  have  made  some 
real  sacrifices  in  the  name  of  peace.  It  is  not  inappropriate  to 
mention  one  of  them  today,  namely,  the  scrapping  of  30  naval  ves- 
sels Including  batUeshlps  and  cruisers  which  cost  approxUnateiy 
♦285.000.000.  following  the  Naval  Armament  LlmltaUons  Treaty  in 

1922 

When  we  look  about  and  consider  the  present-day  world  in  which 
we  hve  the  death  struggle  for  power  on  one  hand  and  for  national 
existence  on  the  other,  the  need  for  providing  and  malntaUUng  an 
army  navy,  and  air  force  that  can  adequately  protect  us  against 
foreign  aggression  is  ImperaUve.  an  obligation  of  the  most  vital 
and  compelling  importance  if  we  are  to  seek  safety  and  security 
for  our  Nation.  ,  „    i 

The  American  people  are  determined  at  all  costs  to  prepare  for  any 
eventuality  that  may  follow  the  European  war.  We  do  not  seefc 
war  We  have  no  imperialistic  designs.  We  are  concerned  only 
with  self -protection.  Every  loyal  American  Insists  that  o\ar  land  I 
and  our  people  be  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  aggressor  or  a 
combination  of  foreign  powers  who  might  see  fit.  attracted  by  our 
great  rerources  and  the  wealth  within  our  boundaries,  to  launch  an 

attack  upon  us.  ».,...__     t*  .„  *v.^ 

ThU  event  today  is  a  memorable  one  in  our  history,  it  is  uie 
beelnnlne  of  a  renaissance  hi  naval  preparedness  that  will  not 
cease  unUl  we  have  a  naval  fleet  of  such  size,  efficiency,  and  power 
that  no  prospective  enemy  or  group  of  enemies  dare  assaU  us. 

Some  misunderstandings  exist  with  respect  to  the  present  strength 
of  our  Navy.  The  American  people  should  know  and  fully  appre- 
ciate the  tremendous  progress  that  has  been  made  slrice  we  awak- 
ened from  the  "sleeping  sickness"  that  affected  us  during  the  years 
of  the  naval  armament  limitation  treaties,  from  1922  to  1937.  In 
an  honest  attempt  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  limitation 
treaties  we  permitted  ovir  Navy  to  reach  an  inferior  position. 
Other  nations  pursued  an  opposite  course  and  greatly  expanded 
their  naval -construction  programs.  With  the  termination  of  these 
treaties  in  December  1936  came  an  awakening  as  to  the  weakness 
of  our  position  and  the  need  of  a  large  Increase  in  our  own  naval 

DrofiTF&xn 

Since  1933  we  have  buUt  and  added  to  our  fleet  a  total  of  104 
combatant  ships,  including  3  aircraft  carriers.  2  heavy  cruisere. 
9  light  cruisers.  62  destroyers.  26  submarines,  and  2  gunboats,  and. 
In  addiUon.  7  auxiliary  vessel*.  v..  ^  i 

We  have  now  under  construction  56  combatant  ships,  which  in- 
cludes the  battleship  we  are  launching  today  and  1  to  be  launched 
at  New  York  on  June  IS.  the  U.  3.  8.  North  Carolina. 

Our  Navy  in  November  1933  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  a  little 
more  than  1  000.000  tons,  one-third  of  which  was  In  the  over-age 
or  obsolete  category.  Our  new  Navy,  which  means  ships  now 
afloat  plus  the  ones  now  under  construction  and  plus  those  which 
Coneress  has  authorized  and  which  we  are  going  to  construct  with 
all  possible  speed,  when  completed  will  have  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  nearly  two  and  one-fourth  million  tons  and  will  comprise  a 
balanced  Navy  of  approximately  522  vessels.  AU  new  weapons  of 
warfare  have  had  their  effect  on  naval  strategy,  tactics,  and  on 
naval  construction.  In  the  case  of  aircraft,  as  In  the  case  of 
weapons  such  as  the  torpedo,  submarine,  and  high-powered  guns. 
the  threat  of  attack  has  been  anUclpated  by  the  Inclusion  In  naval 
vessels  from  destroyer  to  battleship,  of  appropriate  counterweapons 
and  powers  of  resistance.  Increased  power  and  effectiveness  of 
antiaircraft  batteries,  increased  speed  and  maneuvering  ability.  In- 
creas?d  thickness  of  deck  armor,  and  greater  compartmentation. 
are  all  characteristics  employed  to  resist  air  attack. 

Air  power,  in  a  restricted  area,  comparatively  close  to  Its  home 
bases  has  become  increasingly  effective  agahist  ships  and  ship- 
Ding  within  ready  range  of  these  bases.  In  considermg  this  aspect 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  we  must  realize  that  the  British  Navy  has 
been  forced  to  operate  under  the  worst  possible  conditions.  It  Is. 
of  necessity,  operating  In  restricted  areas  and  is  subjected  at  aU 
Umes  to  the  hazards  of  shore-based  aircraft  and  small  as  well  as 
lar^e  submarines.  Naval  forces  are  always  at  a  disadvantage  m 
operating  against  land  farces. 

Due  to  the  limltetl  range  of  aircraft,  our  self-sufficiency  in  food, 
a-d  our  geographical  location,  the  United  States  Is  not  confronted 
with  a  similar  situation.  Our  home  ports  and  shipping  centers  are 
not  orUy  farther  from  tenable  air  bases  but  they  cover  a  wider  area 
and  are  available  in  two  oceans. 

Manifestly  all  naval  powers  have  been  giving  serious  conslder- 
auon  to  the  effectiveness  and  relative  security  (ability  to  remain 
effective)  of  naval  ships  against  all  threats.  Including  attacks 
from  the  air  It  Is  significant  that  all  are  continuing  their  naval 
building  programs.  Even  admitting  the  practicability  of  accurate 
bombmg  in  the  face  of  determined  resistance  of  air  forces  and 
antiaircraft  weapons,  the  heavy  bomb,  with  Its  restricted  ability 
to  penetrate  armor  plate,  is  certainly  less  potent  than  the  heavy 
shell  That  these  views  are  held  by  all  of  the  principal  naval 
powers   including  the  belligerents  to  the  present  war,  is  todicated 


by  the  recent  completion  and  continued  buUding  of  batUeshlps, 
as  follows:  ^        ^  . 

1.  Germany  recently  completed  two  and  haa  four  under  con- 
struction. .    . 

2.  Italy    likewise    has    recently    completed     two    and    has    two 

building.  . 

3  Japan  while  not  having  completed  any  recently,  we  have 
positive  information  that  she  is  building  four  battleships,  but  it 
isbelieved  that  she  actually  has  eight  or  more  vmder  construction. 

4  Great  Britain  has  nine  battlcfhips  building. 

5.  France    has    recently    completed    two    and    haa    four    under 

construction.  ^^  .,,   . 

6.  United  States  has  completed  one  today,  another  will  be  com- 
pleted on  June  13.  and  we  have  sU  under  construction. 

Some  have  questioned  the  vulnerabihty  of  battleships  to  attack 
from  the  air  and  as  to  whether.  In  the  light  of  present-day  ofTen- 
sive  power  of  aircraft,  battleships  have  ceased  to  be  of  a  military 
value  commensurate  with  their  enormous  cost. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  the  battleship  ever  has  been  and. 
as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  ever  will  be  the  supreme  embodiment 
of  sea  power.  The  batUeshlp  is  the  least  vulnerable  of  any  vessel 
against  air  or  any  other  form  of  attack.  It  Is  the  most  formidable 
and  hardest  hitting.  It  Is  a  fortress  at  sea.  It  is  capable  of  with- 
standing maximum  punishment  from  guns,  torpedoes,  mines,  and 
bombs.  No  fleet  can  afford  to  lack  them  if  they  are  a  component 
part  of  an  enemy's  fleet.  As  a  reserve  In  power  and  as  a  rallying 
point  for  all  other  types  of  warship,  the  battleship  is  yet  the  back- 
bone of  sea  power.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  United 
States  abandon  Its  battleships  until  every  country  In  the  world 
has  done  likewise. 

It  is  British  preponderance  of  naval  power  that  has  gained  con- 
trol of  seaborne  trade  and  denied  this  trade  to  Germany.  It  la 
Germany's  preponderance  of  air  power  which  threatens  Allied  and 
neutral  trade  In  comparatively  restricted  zones  near  German  bases. 
Neither  of  these  facts  points  to  the  obsolescence  of  surface  men- 
of-war  or  the  superiority  of  air  power.  They  merely  point  to  the 
restricted  effectiveness  of  unbalanced  military  or  navaJ  forces. 

In  considering  at  this  time  the  question  of  air  power  versus 
sea  power,  the  following  must  be  kept  In  mind: 

(a)  Our  situation  U  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  British. 

(b)  Germany's  air  power  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war 
has  been  greatly  superior  to  British  air  power. 

(c)  For  a  period  of  about  8  months.  British  sea  power  has  held 
a  greatly  superior  air  force  in  check,  and  without  this  sea  power 
Britain  today  would  probably  be  another  Poland. 

Our  program  for  expanding  and  strengthening  our  national  de- 
fenses at  every  point  and  by  every  means  is  planned  to  give  full 
recognition  of  the  prime  importance  of  aircraft  and  Its  important 
place  in  military  and  naval  establishments.  No  force  ashore  or 
afloat  can  afford  under  any  circumstances  to  be  without  ample 
aircraft  suppxjrt.     We  are  proceeding  on  that  basis 

But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  the  theory 
that  aircraft  alone  can  supply  the  primary  defense  needs  of  our 
country.  Indeed,  we  can  be  very  positive  that  such  is  not  the 
case. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  from  our  national-defense  stand- 
point of  battleships  and  aircraft,  the  answer  is  that  each  comple- 
ments the  other  and  both  are  Indispensable. 

An  adequate  navy,  capable  of  meeting  and  defeating  an  enemy's 
navy  at  sea.  Is  the  only  sure  way  that  war  can  be  kept  at  a  safe 
distance  from  otir  coasts  and  the  only  sure  way  to  bring  the  war 

to  a  close. 

We  live  In  a  dynamic,  not  a  static  world.  Undoubtedly  the  facts 
will  change.  More  powerful  explosives  may  be  developed,  more 
efficient  fuels  may  become  available,  which  will  Increase  many 
times  the  effective  radius  of  action  of  aircraft,  submarines,  and 
surface  craft,  or  other  more  effective  weapons  of  war  may  be 
invented. 

If  the  basic  facts  change,  we  must  reorient  ourselves  to  new 
situations,  reevaluate  the  facts,  and  readjust  our  Military  Estab- 
lishments to  meet  these  new  conditions 

I  know  of  no  more  appropriate  message  to  give  to  the  American 
people  on  this  historic  occasion  than  to  urge  them  to  a  reawaken- 
ing of  the  spirit  oi  the  founders  of  cur  Nation.  Let  us  dedicate 
ourselves,  as  they  did.  to  the  preservation  of  the  truths  and  po- 
litical principles  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
After  proclaiming  to  tbc  world  the  great  Inalienable  truths  which 
are  the  foundation  of  our  freedom,  the  bedrock  of  our  democratic 
institutions,  and  the  reservoir  from  which  our  greatne.ss  and  pros- 
perity has  sprung,  each  of  the  56  patriots  signed  his  name  to  that 
immortal  document.  The  last  sentence,  immediately  preceding 
the  signatures.  Is  inspiring  and  Indicative  of  the  Fpirit  of  supreme 
sacrifice  which  justified  their  struggle  fcr  Independence.  I  quote: 
"And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  Ann  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

In  the  present  world  crisis,  with  glocjm  and  despair  enclrcl.ng 
us.  with  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  lei  every  American,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  pledge  his 
honor,  his  fortune,  and  his  life  to  the  building  up  of  the  defenses 
of  our  country,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  impregnable  against 
invasion  and  thereby  preserve  otir  lives,  our  homes,  and  ovir  price- 
less free  institutions. 
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The  International  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OK  KLORroA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  3  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HENRY  R.  LUCE 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
able  address  delivered  over  the  Columbia  network  on  June  1 
by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  of  Time  and  Life  magazines,  on 
the  international  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  was  this  the  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Luce  which  was  really  advocating  that  we  get  into  the 

war? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  did  not  so  construe  the  speech  of  Mr.  Luce 

although  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  read  the  speech,  and  if  it  was  not  a 
speech  which  practically  advocated  that  we  get  into  the  war. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  But  I  have  not  any  objection 
to  it  going  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unanimous  consent  has  al- 
ready been  given. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Very  well. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

I  want  to  talk  about  what  we  can  do  to  meet  the  crisis  and  to 
overcome  It.  ,  . 

The  gigantic  conflict  now  raging  threatens  our  national  existence 
in  any  particular  you  may  wish  to  name.  If  you  are  one  who  loves 
America  then  thfre  is  nothing  that  you  like  or  are  interested  m 
which  is  not  already  gravely  threatened  by  this  struggle.  For  exam- 
Dle  If  vou  like  nur  standard  of  living— not  as  high  as  it  should  be. 
but  bv  far  the  highest  in  the  world— then  that  standard  of  living  is 
eravely  threatened  If  you  are  Interested  In  free  enterprise,  then 
that  is  threatened.  If  you  are  Interested  In  labor  unions,  then  they 
are  threatened.  If  you  are  interested  In  art  and  culture,  they  are 
threatened  If  vou  are  Interested  in  the  institutions  of  seU- 
gcvernment.  In  the  right  to  vote.  In  trial  by  Jury.  In  the  free  press^ 
then  all  these  and  mere  are  threatened.  And  If  you  are  interested 
in  the  right  to  worship  God  In  your  own  way,  then  that  most  defl- 
nltely  Is  threatened.  I  do  not  say  the  Christian  religion  can  perish. 
Bv  all  the  promisc-s  we  hold  most  dear,  it  cannot  But  the  Christian 
church  can  be  driven  from  the  face  of  the  earth  back  into  the 
catacombs.  ^  , 

Now  we  the  American  people,  do  not  choose  to  surrender  our  lives 
to  circumstance.  We  choose  to  act.  Accordingly  we  must  give  to 
our  leaders  of  both  parties  some  rough  blueprmt  of  the  will  and  the 
purpose  that  Is  in  our  hearts,  for  we  have  at  last  a  common  purpose; 
for  we  intend,  before  many  years  are  passed,  we  Intend  to  have 
peace,  real  peace,  in  a  world  of  peace. 

Here  then.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  what  we  can  tell  the  leaders  of  a 
united  Nation  m  broad  outline,  but  in  plain  English: 

First  we  arc  profoundly  willing  to  strive  with  all  our  might  and 
main  to  make  our  democracy  work  better.  We  know  we  must  go  to 
work  and  work  harder  It  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  finding  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed.  We  urgently  need  today  the  full-time  services 
of  every  able-bodied  man  and  every  able-bodied  woman  in  our  land. 
In  the  next  few  months  America  must  and  will  go  back  to  work. 

And  secondly,  we  know  we  have  to  prepare  to  fight.  Yes.  we'll 
not  go  on  wrapping  words  in  cotton  and  muffling  unpleasant  sounds 
bv  ^ticking  our  fingers  In  our  ears.  We  won't  be  fooled  by  the 
sound  of  words  like  "defense"  and  "safety "  The  kind  of  arma- 
ment we  have  ordered,  the  kind  our  Senate  voted  for  74  to  0— 
that  kind  of  armament  isn't  anything  at  all  like  the  pearl-handled 
pistol  our  ma:den  aunt  might  keep  under  her  pillow.  We  don  t 
exnect  to  buy  a  war  machine  out  of  a  show  window  and  hire  a 
chauffeur  to  run  It  We.  all  of  us— brothers  and  sons  ai.d  fathers— 
we  are  ready  to  get  ready  to  fight.  U  you  are  anything  like  me. 
vou  will  hate  everv  Inch  cf  the  way  of  armament,  every  Inch  of  the 
wav  until  at  last  we  can  throw  the  whole  wasteful  murderous  mess 
of  tanks  and  guns  and  bombers  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea  Or 
most  of  them  anyway  It  will  be  a  long,  long  road.  You  will  hate 
It  to  the  end— and  you  will  not  falter. 


But  thirdly,  the  problem  which  is  troubling  most  of  us  most  Is 
how  to  help  the  Allies  right  now  In  their  back-to-the-wall  struggle 

against  Nazi  conquest.  

Before  we  can  answer  that  question  we  have  to  face  frankly  wnat 
may  happen.  Suppose  Hitler  wins— this  summer.  If  Hitler  wins, 
the  United  States  of  America  will  have  to  make  some  arrangements 
for  living  Indefinitely  in  the  same  world  with  Adolf  Hitler.  Now. 
It's  going  to  make  all  the  difference  how  we  deal  with  him.  Faced 
with  a  triumphant  Germanv.  we  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  of  plausible 
talk  about  how  mavbe  Hitler  isn't  so  bad  after  all— about  how  be 
is  going  to  settle  down  and  paint  pictures  and  be  a  perfectly  sweet 
benefactor  of  mankind.  Or  the  words  may  be  different,  but  that 
will  be  the  tune  If  we  deal  with  the  third  Reich  on  a  basis  of 
appeasement  of  any  kind.  It  will  follow  as  sure  as  night  follows 
day  that  we  will  pay  for  It  In  blood  and  tears — In  the  bloody  end  ol 
all  our  democracy.  We  must  deal  with  Hitler  as  with  an  enemy— 
an  enemy  of  peace — our  peace.  If  Hitler  wins,  nothing  must  stop 
us  for  one  moment  from  arming  ourselves  up  to  the  limit.  And  as 
we  arm  and  as  we  deal  intelligently  and  firmly  with  Hitler,  so  will 
we  be  able  to  bring  comfort  and  healing  to  millions  of  defeated  men 
and  women.  These  men  and  women  will  not  be  defeated  in  their 
spirit,  and  their  children  will  not  grow  up  defeated  if  we  acquit 
ourselves  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

Now.  secondly,  suppose  Hitler  is  not  able  to  bring  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  to  their  knees — to  his  knees — this  summer.  Then 
the  Allies  are  likely  to  win.  But  how  soon  they  will  win  and  how 
great  their  chances  are  of  averting  world-wide  chaos — that  will 
depend  upon  how  much  help  we  give  and  how  fast  we  give  it. 
We  would  give  a  good  deal  today  for  a  chance  to  stop  Hitler  with- 
out going  to  war  ourselves.  If  we  could  buy  an  Allied  victory  in 
1  year  for  $5  000,000.000  we  would  be  the  luckiest  people  In  the 
world.  So.  let's  make  our  politicians  understand  that  we  don't 
want  to  "miss  the  bus,"  we  want  to  give  the  Allies  unlimited  aid 
as  fast  as  possible. 

But  what  about  now — what  about  now,  this  tragic,  desperate 
moment?  Tliere  is  something  v/e  can  do  Immediately  and  do  it 
better  now  than  ever  again.  We.  130.000.000  American  democrats, 
can  stand  up  and  speak  our  mind.  We  can  strip  off  our  false  cloak 
of  neutrality  and  announce  to  the  world — to  the  brown  men  and 
the  black  men  and  the  yellow  men  and  to  all  the  white  men  of 
the  world — that  we  stand  now  and  so  long  as  any  of  us  shall  live 
we  shall  continue  to  stand  for  democracy,  for  international  law, 
for  the  sanctity  ol  treaties,  for  freedom,  for  the  individual  rights 
of  man,  for  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  We  can  make  it  plain  that 
therefore  we.  as  a  nation,  one  and  Indissoluble,  deeply  wish  that 
Hitler's  attack  may  be  beaten  off.  that  we.  as  a  nation  will  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  recognize  the  Nazi  domlna'.lon  of  free  peoples, 
that  we  as  a  nation  will  continue  to  oppose,  by  whatever  means 
seem  to  us  best,  the  consequences  of  Nazi  victory. 

Other  proposals  have  been  made.  Senator  Pepper,  has  pro- 
posed that  the  President  be  authorized  to  sell  to  the  Allies  some 
of  our  Army  planes  to  be  replaced  at  any  time  by  planes  the 
Allies  have  on  order  here.  I  favor  this  proposal.  And  It  might 
make  a  difference  now.  But  I  am  ready,  and  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  ready,  to  be  done  with  little  gestures,  little  hints 
of  how  we  stand.  I  think  we  are  ready  to  speak  out  plain  to  tell 
the  world  how  we  honestly  feel. 

In  my  opinion,  It  is  vitally  Important  for  us  to  do  this  now  for 
our  own  sakes. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  cannot  help  others  with  arms — if  we  our- 
selves are  not  armed.  It  is  even  truer  that  we  cannot  help  others 
Fpirltually  except  as  our  own  spiritual  house  Is  In  order.  The 
American  spirit  has  recently  not  been  In  good  order.  We  can  now 
go  a  long  ways  toward  regaining  our  spiritual  integrity,  as  God- 
fearing Democrats,  if  we  stand  up  and  speak  our  mind  now. 

How  dc  we  do  this?  We  do  it  by  calling  upon  each  of  our  politi- 
cal leaders  to  declare  himself  now  on  behalf  cf  himself  and  on 
behalf  of  us  all.  Let  every  political  leader,  high  and  low,  speaking 
for  himself  and  for  us,  state  flatly  In  his  own  way  (1)  that  he 
deeply  wishes  the  defeat  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  Nazi  Germany;  (2) 
that  he  will  never  vote  to  recognize  the  Nazi  domination  of  once-free 
peoples;  (3)  that  he  will  never  In  any  way  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Third  Reich:  (4)  that  he  will  continue  to  opp>cse  by  every  wise 
and  practical  means  the  consequences  of  Nazi  victory. 

l-^illy  realizing  his  great  responsibility,  let  us.  nevertheless,  call 
upon  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  make  such  a  statement.  It  may  not 
be  news  how  he  feels.  But  it  will  be  news  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, whom  he  serves,  now  want  him  to  say  it  plain.  And.  Iselleve 
me.  that  news  will  be  like  a  gospel  of  hope  from  Greenland's  ley 
mountains  to  India's  coral  strand. 

And  let  us  call  upon  Herbert  Hoover,  of  California,  first  private 
citizen  of  the  world — let  us  call  upon  him  to  say  it,  too.  It  may 
t>e  no  news  that  he  feels  that  way,  either — but  news,  great  news, 
that  his  fellow  countrymen  want  him  to  say  It. 

And  we  will  call  upon  Cordell  Hull,  of  Tennessee,  and  upon  his 
friend  and  predecessor  as  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  of 
New  York,  both  of  whom,  against  the  terrific  weight  of  apathy  and 
Ignorance,  have  fought  with  all  their  hearts  and  minds  to  stem 
the  oncoming  tide  of  international  lawbreakers.  We  will  call  upon 
Key  Pittman.  of  Nevada,  far-seeing  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  upon  Senate  leaders  Aleen  W  Barkjlet.  of 
Kentucky,  and  Charlis  McNary,  of  Oregon,  the  furthest  west  of 
freedom.     And  we  will  call  upon  the  most  active  of  our  Presidential 
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candidates— upon  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  and  Robert  A 
Taft  ol  Ohio,  and  Bunon  K.  Wheeler.  oX  Montana,  and  Arthur  H. 
Van^nberg.  of  Michigan,  and  Wendell  Willkie.  of  Indiana.  And 
you  and  I  wherever  we  are,  will  call  upon  every  candidate  for  ofllce 
In  the  place  where  we  live— we  wlU  caU  upon  them  to  stand  up  and 
epeak  their  minds. 

Mr  Hoover  once  said  to  me  there  have  not  been  many  times  m 
hlstorv.  but  there  have  been  a  few  times,  when  declarations  have 
changed  the  course  of  history.  This  can  be  one  of  the  times.  Rising 
above  all  partisanship,  let  all  our  first  citizens  fashion  the  words 
which  mean  faithful  comradeship  with  all  men  everywhere  who 
work  and  fight  and  pray  for  peace  and  freedom. 

Are  we  or  are  we  not  in  favor  of  freetiom  and  democracy?  Will 
we  or  win  we  not  compromise  with  the  lawbreakers  of  the  world? 
Those  are  the  simple  questions  we  need  to  answer  now  as  a  united 
Nation.  We  can  reserve  to  ourselves  freedom  of  action — to  take 
only  such  steps  in  defense  of  our  principles  as  may  seem  to  us  from 
time  to  time  to  be  wise  and  effective.  But  by  standing  up  and 
speaking  our  minds  now,  we  will  keep  alive  hope  In  the  hearts  of  the 
defeated  and  bring  new  coturage  to  those  who  press  on  to  battle. 

For  ours  can  yet  be  an  epoch  of  great  hope  and  human  progress. 
The  trouble  we  see  about  us  is  not  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  only 
the  end — nearly  the  end — of  much  felly  and  miscalculation  and 
stupidity.  I  know  that  there  are  young  people  listening  to  me  who 
are  quietly  resolved  to  build  a  better  world  when  their  time  for 
leadership  comes.  And  to  them  I  say.  you  will  have  your  chance 
and  you  will  succeed  If  you  do  not  falter  now.  As  for  those  of  us 
who  are  older,  we  are  totally  unwilling  to  leave  behind  us.  as  the 
record  of  our  generation,  the  world  as  It  now  is.  And  to  all  of  my 
generation  I  say  we.  too.  will  have  our  chance — our  chance  to  re- 
deem the  folly  and  stupidity  of  which  we  all  were  a  part.  We,  too, 
will  have  ovir  chance  to  leave  behind  us  a  world  better  than  we 
found  It.     And  we  will  not  falter  now. 


Communist  Broadcast 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  3  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcorb  an  arUcle  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan, 
newspaper  columnist,  under  the  date  Une  Washington.  May  29. 
entitled  "Communists  Go  on  Air  Sunday.  Week  After  Roosevelt 
Warning." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  30.  1940) 
CoMMumsTS  Go  ON  Aa  Sxtndat.  Week  Arrra  Roosevklt  Warning- 
Mark  StJi-LivAN  Crrra  PMsmENT's  PRomBmoN  on  Thojan  Horse 
IN  CRmciziNc  Radio  foe  LrmNC  Browdeh  Speak— Asks,  Wouu) 
Russia  PEaMrr  It? 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
Washinoton    May   29. — I   listened    to   President   Roosevelt's   fire- 
side chat  about  national  defense,  especially  what  he  said  about  the 
enemy  within  our  gates,  the  Trojan  horse,  the  'flf th  column'  —that 
such  must  not  be  aUowed  In  America.     I  listened  to  that  and  felt 

Then  next  morning,  I  went  through  the  mail  on  my  desk.  I 
found  some  announcements  from  the  Communist  Party,  publicity 
hand-outs,  read  that  the  Conununist  Party  Is  about  to  hold  its 
national  convention  this  week.     I  quote  and  condense: 

•The  Communist  Party's  national  convention  will  be  held  in  New 
York  City  May  30  to  June  2  The  probable  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  nominees.  Earl  Browder  and  James  W.  Ford,  natlonaUy 
orominent  Negro  leader,  will  deliver  their  acceptance  speeches  Sun- 
day June  2  The  speeches  will  be  heard  over  coast-to-coast  hook- 
UDs  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  and  National  Broadcasting 
Co  from  1  30  to  2  p.  m..  eastern  daylight  saving  time.  The  Colxim- 
blaBrcadcastlng  System  wlU  interview  Earl  Browder  over  a  national 
hook-up  from  8  to  8 :  15  p.  m." 

KOOSEVELT.    THEN    BEOWDEH 

So— on  one  Sunday  night  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  radio,  saying 
there  must  to*  no  Trojan  horae  in  America.  On  the  next  Sunday 
night  the  Oommunist  Party  and  Mr.  Browder  on  the  radio! 

The  party  sends  out  voluminous  advance  publicity.  Obligingly, 
for  the  benefit  of  newspapers,  the  publicity  hand-outs  include  ad- 
vance suggestions  of  what  the  party  platform  will  contain.  Some 
ol  it  is  attack  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt.     Up  to  a  year  or  so  ago  they  used 


to  praise  Mr  Roosevelt.  Since  he  showed  sympathy  for  the  Allies, 
and  especially  .since  he  favored  Finland,  the  CommunLsts  revile  him. 
I  quote  and  condense: 

"The  granting  of  war  credits  to  Finland  revealed  the  war  course 
of  the  administration.  Repudiate  the  militarization  and  arma- 
ments proJ?ram.  •  •  '  The  Imperialist  role  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  •  •  *  The  Roosevelt  administration,  supported 
by  decisive  sections  of  monopoly  capital.  Is  endeavoring  to  create 
'national  unity'  *  •  *  which  aims  to  tie  the  American  people 
to  the  war  chariot  of  the  ecrnomlc  royalists." 

Most  of  the  platform  prospectus  Is  the  usual  Communist  thing. 

I  quote  and  condense: 

•The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  stand.s  stronger  and 
more  united  around  the  banner  of  Marxism-Leninism.  •  •  •  It 
is  necessary  to  heighten  the  Bolshevik  vigUance  of  the  party 
•  •  •  We  must  develop  to  the  maximum  the  international 
working-class  solidarity  of  the  American  workers  with  the  workers 
of  the  glorious  land  of  socialism,  the  Soviet  Union.  •  •  •  The 
present  situation  demands  of  the  Ccmmunists  that  they  act  in  the 
way  Lenin  taught:  in  the  way  taught  now  by  the  great,  wise  leader 
of  the  working  people.  Stalin" 

That  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  what  you  will  hear  when  you  turn 
on  your  radio  next  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  You  can't 
escape  it — it  will  be  en  all  major  chains.  The  broadcasts,  says  the 
Communist  announcement,  "were  granted  by  the  three  major 
chains  in  response  to  our  request  for  free  time." 

The  radio  people  say,  truly,  that  it  is  not  up  to  them  to  keep  the 
Communist  convention  off  'the  air.  They  have  a  policy  of  giving 
time  for  speeches  of  candidates  of  all  political  parties,  major  and 
minor.  They  say.  accurately,  that  the  Communists  have  legal 
standing  as  a  jxilltical  party. 

But  cculd  not  the  radio  people  change  their  rules  Just  a  trifle? 
Could  they  not  say  "we  will  give  time  to  all  candidates  tor  Presi- 
dent, except  such  as  are  now  under  sentence  to  Jail?"  That  would 
bar  Mr.  Browdtr.  Or  could  they  say  "we  will  give  time  to  all 
Presidential  candidates  except  convicted  liars  and  perjiirers?  '  Or 
the  radio  people  could  b  »r  the  whole  Communist  Party  by  making 
their  rule  read:  'We  will  give  time  to  all  political  parties  except 
such  as  are  afflllated  with  a  foreign  government  ' 

But  It  Isn't  really  up  to  the  radio  companies.  It  Is  up  to  the 
Government  Whether  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  or  the  city  government.  I  do  not  know  Ex- 
cept that  there  Is  a  responsibility  on  Mr  Ro<5«evelt.  He  cannot 
afford  to  let  America  go  through  the  experience  of  hearli:g  what 
he  said  against  "fifth  columns."  and  then  within  a  week  hearing 
Mr   Browder  and  the  Communist  Party  on  the  radio. 

The  right  of  free  sp>eech?  That  is  for  Americans  and  Amerl'mn 
Institutions.  It  1?  not  for  foreign  governments  and  their  agents  ar.d 
afWiates  Prom  the  "constitution  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States"  I  quote  article  II: 

"The  emblem  of  the  party  shall  be  the  creased  hammer  and  sickle 
•  •  •  with  a  circular  inscription  having  at  the  top  'Communist 
Party  of  the  U.  S.  A.'  And  in  the  lower  part  'AfBllate  to  the  Com- 
munist International'"  And  article  V:  "All  memt)ers  of  the  party 
shall  pay  an  assessment  •  •  •  for  an  International  solidarity 
fund.  This  money  shall  be  used  •  •  •  exclusively  to  aid  our 
brother  Communist  parties  In  other  coxintrtes." 

CITRB  LIKE  RUSSIA'S  URGED 

Our  obligation  of  free  speech  to  Communists  Is  a  matter  not 
merely  of  our  Constitution  or  our  Bill  of  Rights,  but  of  international 
relations  with  Ru.s.sia.  America  can  properly  give  to  the  American 
affiliate  of  the  Communist  Party  exactly  that  degree  of  free  speech 
which  Russia  would  give  to  a  Russian  ataiiate  of  our  Democratic  or 
Republican  Party.  And  all  the  free  .speech  they  would  get  in  Russia 
would  be  enough  to  say.  "God  help  me,"  as  they  face  the  firing 
squad. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Russians  would  permit  that  much.  I  doubt  IX 
they  would  permit  the  word  "God" 


Our  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OK  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  3  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


KDrrORIAL  FROM  SHEBOYGAN  PRESS 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Sheboygan  Press  of  May  22,  1940.  entitled  "Our  Postal 
Service."  It  is  a  fine  statement  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's splendid  ser\'ice  to  the  American  people  under  its 
able  head  Hon.  James  A.  Farley.  I  take  great  pleasuie  in 
having  it  inserted  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
Iffinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sheboygan  Press  of  May  22.  1940) 

OVn  POSTAL  SEBVICE 

Postmaster  General  James  A.  Parley  on  his  recent  trip  to  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  addressed  the  Wisconsin  Postmasters  Association, 
brought  home  to  every  one  of  these  Government  agents  the  Im- 
portance of  community  service  and  how  the  Postal  Department 
had  risen  to  n^w  heights  In  this  respect. 

He  told  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Department  In  the  matter 
of  collecting  applications  of  vetirans  for  the  bonxis  and  the  delivery 
of  the  bonds  and  the  payment  by  check  to  the  boys  who  desired  to 
surrender  them.  Then  he  touched  upon  the  social -security  set-up, 
the  increa,sed  amount  of  work  It  caused,  and  the  efBciency  that  the 
Department  showed. 

All  of  these  were  activities  new  in  the  Postal  Department,  and 
yet  this  great  network  that  reaches  every  section  of  the  country 
and  foreign  lands  was  equal  to  the  task.  He  told  of  the  Rural 
Delivery  Service  and  how  communities  have  been  brought  In  closer 
relationship,  and  he  gave  full  credit  to  the  men  and  women  who 
comprise  the  Service.  »   *». 

In  that  whole  address  was  not  a  word  about  the  man  at  the 
head  the  Po.stmaster  General,  who  has  put  Into  the  Department 
the  last  word  in  efficiency,  who  requires  every  postal  employee  to 
give  the  best  that  he  possesses.  The  Postal  Department  of  this 
country  has  never  had  a  man  at  its  head  who  could  measure  up  to 
General  Farley  Neither  has  It  had  a  man  who  was  so  sympathetic 
to  the  administration,  and  that  Is  why  the  Department  has  been 
such  a  succe.ss  It  has  been  taken  out  of  the  red  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Department  is  a  clearing  house  for  so  many  new  activities. 

Jim  Parley  has  coordinated  and  brought  the  Service  to  the  highest 
point  in  Its  career,  but  In  his  desire  to  give  credit  to  the  men  and 
women  In  the  ranks  he  seldom  refers  to  himself.  Every  postmaster 
who  attended  the  convention  In  Milwaukee  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  serving  under  such  a  leader. 


In  the  Wrong  Spirit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  3  (IcgUlative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 

EDrrORIAL  FROM  THE  SIOUX  FALLS  (S.  DAK.)   DAILY  ARGUS- 
LEADER 


warranted.     For  their  establishment  and  retention,  sacrifices  must 

^'So  manv  citizens  today,  however,  appraise  these  privileges  as 
something  for  which  they  need  give  nothing  in  return.  They  seem 
to  regard  the  Government  as  a  beneficial  agent  from  which  they 
can  draw  support  Instead  of  something  which  they  must  8"PPort. 

Many  high  school  and  college  graduates  begin  early  in  life  to 
demand  that  they  be  given  this  or  that  Instead  of  commencing  their 
careers  with  an  offer  of  service.  ^.,,,        «.^*   -^r 

We  suggest  that  thev  reverse  their  sentiments,  thinking  first  of 
what   they   have  to  offer   tn.stead   of  what  they  want   to  demand. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  democracy.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Whenever  these  basic  principles  are  frustrated,  the  people  are  to 
blame  If  thev  listen  to  Inept  leaders  and  If  they  are  induced  to 
barter  their  fundamental  privileges  for  a  political  favor,  then  they 
must  assume  the  responsibility  for  whatever  the  future  has  in 
store. 

National  Home  Defense  Force 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Argus-Leader,  of  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  under  the 
heading  'In  the  wrong  spirit." 

There  bcmg  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Argus-Leader) 

IN    THE    WRONG    SPIBIT 

Appearing  In  the  Brookings  Register  this  week  Is  an  editorial 
written  by  a  student  about  to  be  graduated  from  high  school. 

The  hieh-school  editor  discusses  the  days  that  are  to  come  for 
those  who  are  about  to  step  out  of  the  high -school  classrooms  and 
the   possible    Influences   of    the   war.     Outlining    this   subject,    he 

•Were  not  afraid  of  death  after  life:  it's  death  before  life  that 
we  are  struggling  against.  We  don't  want  to  bow  to  the  gods  of 
war  at  the  commencement  of  our  lives,  to  die  before  we  ve  lived. 

•We  want  life,  liberty,  and  the  right  to  pursue  happiness.  We 
want  baking  powder  instead  of  gunpowder.  We  want  horne  and 
unscarred  landscapes  We  demand  the  right  to  paint,  to  eing^or 
UTite.  Why  must  we,  the  potential  Eembrandts  and  Bernhardts. 
never  satisfy  our  desire?  ^ 

•This  isn  t  Just  the  cry  of  one  smaU  class  of  graduating  seniors, 
its  the  cry  of  one  big  class  all  over  the  world. 

•When  we  walk  out  the  front  door  of  the  high  school  well  be 
thinking  of  our  new  diplomas.  In  the  future  tense,  and  we  11  be 
proud  we've  got  them. 

•But    for  what?"  v,«ii- 

With  these  observations,  the  editor  of  the  Argus-Leader  Is  wholly 

In  &ccord 

But  they  are  Incomplete.  The  student  outlines  what  he  Is 
demanding  from  the  world  and  presents  not  a  word  In  explanation 
of  what  he  proposes  to  give  the  world  to  Justify  the  claims  he  is 

*  UfT'uberty    and    the   right  to  pursue   happiness   are   privileges 
that  must  be  created  and  maintained.    They  must  be  deserved  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3,  1940 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  29  I 
introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  9944)  to  establish  a  National  Home 
Defense  Force  by  permitting  the  voluntary  enlistment  in 
such  force  of  all  veterans,  and  enrollees.  and  former  en- 
roUees  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  for  Instruction  in 
military  tactics  and  the  use  of  weapons  of  defense  for  use 
insofar  as  practicable  in  the  maintenance  of  fortifications, 
equipment,  stations,  posts,  and  construction  in  conjunction 
with  the  armed  forces. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Bridges,  a  very  distinguished  Member  of 
that  body. 

The  Bridges-Anderson  bill  provides  that  this  enlistment 
shall  be  voluntary  only  and  that  the  use  of  this  force  is 
limited  to  the  United  States  and  the  "Western  Hemisphere. 
■We  do  not  seek  to  force  military  training  upon  the  C.  C.  C. 
but  leave  it  entirely  upon  a  voluntary  basis. 

In  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  are  thousands  of  young 
men  who  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  if 
we  are  required  to  defend  our  Nation.  By  giving  them  the 
opportunity  of  basic  military  training,  we  will  be  helping 
them  to  protect  themselves  and  their  Nation.  The  more 
training  a  man  has  the  better  will  be  his  chances  If  called 
to  the  colors. 

A  few  days  after  the  Bridges-Anderson  bill  was  introduced 
a  similar  measure  known  as  the  Byrnes  bill,  which  appar- 
ently has  the  blessings  of  the  administration,  was  offered  in 
the  Senate.  But  before  this  body  takes  action  on  either  bill 
I  urgently  suggest  that  you  compare  the  two  measures.  In 
order  to  facilitate  your  comparison  of  the  two  bills.  I  am 
concluding  this  statement  with  a  brief  comparative  outline 
of  these  measures: 

COMPARISON      OF     BRIDGES      AND      ANDERSON      BILL     WTTH      HOIJSK      JOINT 
RESOLtmON     544      (BTRNES) 


Byrnes  resolution 
C.  C.  C.  can  be  sent  anjrwhere 


in   the    world. 


Bridges  and  Anderson  biU 

C.  C.  C  and  others  in  national 
home-defense  force  cannot  be 
sent  out  of  Western  Hemisphere, 

Are    to   be    trained    and    in-  Can  be  armed  and  placed  on 

structed  in  the  use  of  arms  and       firing     line      but  —  cannot     be 
other  weapons  so  that  force  can       trained  in  use   of   weapons, 
defend  itself  if  attacked. 

Voluntary  service  In  force  and  Voluntary    for    6    months    or 

only    with    parental    consent    If       less — then  compulsory, 
under  21  years  of  age. 

NUMBER 

No  limit.     Could  provide  for  Limited  to  300,000. 

over  1.000,000  men  In  90  days. 

CONTROL 

Officered  by  veteran  qualified  Indicated  by  Pranklln  Delano 

by    War    Department    and    ap-       Roosevelt.     Conuol    by    Sidney 
pointed  by  War  Department.  HUlman,  C.  I.  O. 
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COMP.^RISON      or     BRIDGES     AND      ANDFRSON      BILL      WITH      HOUSE      JOINT 

RisoLDTioN  544   (BTRNEsi — Continued 

DRAFT,  22-36 


Bridges  and  Anderson  hill — Con. 
Seventeen  to  twenty-one  and 
over   36  years.     Will   not  Inter- 
fere with  draft  ages. 


Byrnes  resolution — Continued 
Sixteen  to  twenty-four  years. 
Will  reach  into  draft  ages  (22- 
24)  and  will  thereby  force  mar- 
ried men  to  serve  in  Army  If  and 
When  draft  occurs. 


INDUSTBT 


Will  not  Interfere  or  disrupt 
business  or  hinder  Industry  as 
this  bill  will  serve  to  eliminate 
the  need  of  conscription  by 
providing  a  supplementary  force 
to  Army  and  Navy  of  a  million 
or  more  trained  men. 


Will  cause  disruption  of  both 
business  and  Industry  by  Inter- 
fering with  draft  age  22-24,  and 
win  interfere  with  formation  of 
national  home-defense  force  by 
precluding  the  use  by  said  force 
if  present.  C.  C.  C.  camps  (over 
1,500)  necessary  to  the  speedy 
formation  of  the  national  home- 
defense  force. 

rxlhf 

Win  aid  relief  by  taking  over  Win  restrict  relief  aid  to  de- 

enrollees  from  C.  C.  C.   (volun-        pendents  of  300.000  enronees. 
teer)    as   rapidly  as  enrolled  at 
rate  of  92  percent. 

ECONOMT 

Is  a  means  of  providing  $1  of  Is  unsound  economically  and 

home  defense  for  every   $1   ex-       will    result    in    forcing    the    ex- 
peiided  penditure    of    unnecessary    mil- 


lions of  dollars. 


REStTLT 


Will  enable  the  United  States 
to  have  a  well-disciplined  force 
which  can  immediately  protect 
military  objectives  and  industry 
from  the  danger  of  satMtage. 
Will  be  a  well-trained  comple- 
ment to  Army  and  Navy. 

Is  nonpartisan. 


Will  hinder  preparedness  and 
may  bring  about  early  conscrip- 
tion. Will  be  of  little  value  to 
Army  and  Navy  as  C.  C.  C.  will 
not  be  trained  and  properly 
disciplined. 

Is  political. 


Indiana  Farmer 


>  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1940 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  United  States 
Commerce  Etepartment  figures,  in  Indiana,  on  April  1.  1930, 
the  value  of  farms — lands  and  buildings — was  $1,415,542,192, 
but  declined  in  value  under  this  administration  by  January  1, 
1935.  to  $1,040^38.254,  a  decrease  of  $375,303,938. 

Also,  in  the  Seventh  District  of  Indiana,  our  farm  values 
have  declined  from  $135,848,000  in  1930  to  $97,983,000  in  1935. 
a  decrease  of  $37,855,000. 

Farm  valiLcs  decline  under  New  Deal 
(U.  S.  Department  of  Comnierci'  figures] 


County 


Clsy        

I>HV1«SS 

GibaoQ y. 

Greene 

Johnson 

Knox    - - 

Martin   

Monroe 

Morgan — 

Owt'n    - 

Suliivaa 

Total 


Value  of  farms 


1930 


1935 


SB.  t»27,  42.'> 

14.  yJT,  717 
14.277,014 

12.  M9, 878 

15.  «74, 968 
20.  .V)l.  604 

3.  7.19.  a^i 
8,  4;«.  383 

Uyi6,fiSH 

4,  <M).X  a« 

13.  702.  104 


tR.a63. 
10,605. 

«.  523. 

8,'J77. 
13, 491. 
14.7S2. 

3,385. 

8,22.5, 

9,6ti»;. 

4.030. 
tt.  152, 


Averatre  value  per 
acre 


1«30 


133 

170 
522  I 

sot 

217  I 

408 

3S3 

4€7 

768 

440 

309 


$54.  S2 
61.  S8 
6a22 
45.41 

101.  12 
70.36 
24.54 
43.96 
60.62 
30.91 
58.35 


193.5 


$40.90 
42  Mi 
36.66 
30.34 
70  41 
49  92 
18.58 
29.93 
41.  U5 
20.78 
3S.35 


135,  MS,  S73 


97. 983.  751 


SXVENTH  DISniCT.  INDIANA,  FABMZStS 

Agriculture  in  southern  Indiana  is  a  big  business.    We  now 
have  a  capital  investment  oX  almost  $98,000,000.    Eighty-five 


percent  of  the  total  land  area  in  the  Seventh  District  is  in 

farm  land. 

We  have  over  26.400  separate  farms,  with  a  farm  population 
of  more  than  114.000  persons.  We  supply  the  Nation  each 
year  with  15,744.000  bushels  of  corn.  27.829,000  gallons  of 
milk.  8.666.000  dozens  of  eggs.  4,632.000  bushels  of  wheat. 
3,183.000  chickens,  and  1,273,000  pounds  of  butter. 

Other  important  crops  are  oats.  hay.  soybeans,  fnuts.  and 
vegetables.    We  produce  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  fruits  and 

vegetables  each  year. 

Knox  County  leads  the  district  in  the  production  of  corn, 
hcgs.  wheat,  oats,  apples,  and  chickens. 

Johnson  County  leads  in  the  production  of  milk  and  sheep. 
It  also  has  the  highest  yield  per  acre  of  corn  and  wheat. 

Sullivan  County  leads  in  the  production  of  butter  and  wool, 
and  is  second  in  the  production  of  eggs,  chickens,  and  sheep. 

Greene  County  leads  in  the  production  of  eggs,  and  is  sec- 
ond in  the  production  of  oats,  butter,  and  vegetables. 

Gibson  County  leads  in  the  production  of  hay,  potatoes,  and 
soybeans.    It  is  second  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  corn. 

Daviess  County  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  catLle.  sec- 
ond in  potatoes,  and  is  third  in  the  production  of  oats,  milk, 
eggs,  and  butter. 

Monroe  County  leads  in  the  production  of  vegetables. 

Morgan  County  is  second  in  the  production  of  milk  and 
apples. 

Clay  County  ranks  well  up  the  list  in  milk,  butter,  and 
chicken  production. 

Martin  County,  our  smallest  in  population,  ranks  fourth  In 
potato  production.  It  also  ranks  high  in  other  vegetables 
and  egg  production. 

Owen  County,  our  second  smallest  county,  stands  well  on 
the  list  in  the  production  of  sheep,  wool,  and  chickens. 

Indiana  farm  products 
rC.  S.  Department  o(  Commerce  flfurw*] 


Counties 

Milk 

Butter 

i 

Wool 

Eggs 

Chickens 

Clav              

Gallon* 
2,  SX2.  H.57 
%  v:!i.  597 
2.412.011 
2.  7S1.  .mo 
3, 902.. 306 
2,710.613 
1.322. 1'.M 
1.957.922 
Z  939, 128 
1.341.481 
2.  TOO.  036 

Pounds 
117.  7M 
142,216 
130. 91S 
15Z  7.M 

58.I506 
129.746 

SZ  4.'>1 
125.116 
in.V  521 

73.fiSl 
154.383 

Poundt 
24.736 
27.27S 
29.382 
43.230 
43.583 

39.  or 

10.559 
13.833 
30.438 
33.449 

47.5d9 

Doun 
707.  3R3 
9W.7J0 
550.405 

1.U52.  77« 
.'.Oy.  123 
M2.377 
731.6.36 
565.467 
8ra.342 
7trt>.404 

1.033,932 

2«W.  147 

352.  W'i 

( iilison 

l'j.5.  i:a 

348.  3H 

Johnson          ....._...-..- 

2fi'J,  .v;7 

4!0. 151 

Martin            ..-.■-..-.-. 

\2i.yA 

\luQruo        ...... 

177.623 

Morpan 

Owen                

298.977 
20Z148 

iiullivan        .       

3t'>8.  940 

Total 

27.  829.  646 

1.273.367 

343. 07* 

1  a.mA,575 

3.I83.0M 

Counties 

Cattle 

Slwp 

Hop« 

Vegetables 

Apples 

Clay 

14.26.1 
20.  9W 
16.«nfi 
18.744 
20.J41 
18.6S0 
10.4r,l 
11.S54 
16.6.34 
11.046 
16.571 

3.000 

4.f.ft4 

5.330 

ai34 

10.  Vvl 

2.726 

'           3,241 

,          3.  .5:58 

8.027 

S.  112 

10.037 

IS.  463 
Sv420 
41.930 

20.949 
47. 9»W 
52,084 
8.960 
7.  »V.>4 
2S.  .'■•> 
11.949 
25,953 

$oZ4.S3 
4Z'»7 
31.  3,57 
5M.527 
:«.  5.55 

22.833 
47.034 

r,s.  i:« 

,V,.  710 

34, 977 

1          41,471 

Buihfh 
1.V  134 

n-iviess 

(iihson    

5.190 

Oret'fic 

7.>1 

John.<toa 

1         11.6rS3 

Knox    

t       163.126 

-Miirlin        

,5.998 

Mipnrf)e 

2.3SI 

Morgan. 

63  S07 

Owen 

1          5.  113 

Sullivaa.    

I           1.340 

Total 

176.082 

68,801 

292,830 

492.777 

29S.828 

Counties 

Wbest 

Osts 

nsy 

Com 

8tiyl>oani 

Clay 

Daviess 

nih«on 

(Ircene        

ButhtU 

4')2.  Kits 

4.59.  M.«l 

733.  2«7 

310.513 

570. 8*1 

1,112.9^9 

8a  073 

55.889 

395.698 

00.166 

502.210 

Bufhtlt 
.M.  .'.s.! 

1  in.  961 
6a7R4 

120.  225 
59.147 

137.662 
26.014 
30.327 
84.512 
21.878 
8^4«4 

Tont 

»'.  75t"< 

27.346 

30.  .Wl 

26.3*^,1 

25.639 

29.018 

13.317 

16.502 

33.39A 

14.710 

21, 491 

Bu^tU 

1,257.<J11 

1,«2;<.  5«8 

2.0?5.971 

1.388.3M 

1.821.287 

2.379.080 

.579.947 

.588.889 

1.64S73S 

732,9.50 

1,  687.  5o7 

BuMkOt 
3.633 
3«,BS3 

»7.fti>J 
47.  .571 

Jihnson 

Knox 

Martin... . 

11,  «n 

63.71? 
4.373 

Monroe  

1.5.54 

Morran  

10.  4'.  1 

Owen    

760 

Sullivao     

22.5,5« 

Total. 

4.632,697 

j       771.537 

.     249. 980 

15,744,302 

300,  G4( 

T-wT^T-ixTT-wTV    mr\   mTTT:^    r^nxTrT) TTCOTAV  A  T     PTTTOPn 
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Indiana  farm  producta — Continued 


Conn  lies 

Lan<l  area 

Farm 

land 

Farms 

1935  vsltie 
l«r  si-re 

AvemiO 
sue  farm 

Clay  

Davie^ 

Aeret 

2:;i.o40 

277,  120 
SlLfMO 
347.  .5^ 
21 W.  ONI) 

sav  400 

216.  9«i0 
21'..  240 
2.59.  «»4'.) 
251.  .520 
294.400 

Arret 
202.  tl3C 
24'».  l'«7 
2.59.  751 
».'.  933 
l«1.610 
2*»6,  115 
175.  710 
207. 977 
7M\  4i5 
193.  971 
25L790 

ZKIO 
2  6iU 
Z  422 
3.  2M 
1.W4 
2,  4  W 

1.  4'.4 
Z444 

2.  343 
1.719 
3.212 

$40  90 
42  56 
3i'>  66 
3(1  34 
70  41 
49  92 
18  .58 
29  93 
41  95 
2U  7S 
3«  35 

Acret 

m  5 

9i  6 

(lihson 

Cin^n;> 

Johnson 

1117  2 
91 
96  1 

Knox       

121  6 

.Martin . 

.Monrie 

12'> 
85  1 

Morsan 

Owin      

i-S  4 

112  8 

Sullivan . 

78.  4 

Total    

1988.160 

Z564.5I« 

26.450 

'38.03 

■  oae 

I  Average. 


Scwnth  District  information,  Indiana 
lOflicp  of  Government  Reporl-s,  193'Jl 


Counties 


Clay. 

Daviess 

(lihson I 

Cirwne I 

Johaon | 

Knox    } 

Marin ^-i 

M  onroe 

Morgan 

Owen  

Sullivan 


Total. 


Terson*  nr\ 
farm  1936 


10.  .553 
11.S95 
10  882 
13.186 

8.68.5 
12.270 

6.803 
11.068 

9.  343 

6.  92S 
IZ  673 


114,286 


dwcllmss 


1936 
autoi 


1938  radios 


I 


1937  un- 
employed 


6.900 
6.  100 
7.400 
KlUO 
.5.800 
10.800 
2,400 
8.500 
5.300 
3.000 
7.300 


,5,  .507 
4.472 
6.038 
6.029 
5.HH1 
8.  621 
1.613 
6,799 
4,024 
2.  3»>4 
5.515 


71,500 


56.866 


6.5,30 

1.3.39 

5.860 

1.  OV. 

7,070 

941 

7,660 

1,490 

5.  .520 

776 

0.500 

l,fi28 

2.180 

47S 

8.8O0 

1.803 

4.930 

.590 

2.830 

392 

6.870 

1.524 

68.750 


12.017 


These  reports  are  very  valuable  to  me  as  a  Congressman, 
because  they  give  exactly  the  important  agricultural  activities 
in  our  district.  It  enables  me  to  better  represent  my  con- 
stituents in  legislation  or  Government  policies  beneficial  to 
their  interests. 

In  trying  to  solve  the  farm  problem  the  Republican  agri- 
cultural fact-finding  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  been  going  direct  to  the  dirt  farmers  of  America  for  their 
advice  and  counsel.  Especially  am  I  grateful  for  the  sugges- 
tions and  the  cooperation  which  has  been  given  me  by  the 
farmers  and  their  organizations  in  the  Seventh  District. 


Members   of   the   (  ommittee   on   Military   Affairs 
Seventeenth  to  Seventy-sixth  Congresses 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KKNTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 
,    Monday.  June  3.  1940 


STATEMENT    PREPARED     BY    THE    LEGISLATTV'E    REFERENCE 

SERVICE 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement  furnished 
me  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress: 

Members    of    the    Committee    on    MUitary    Affairs,    Seventeenth    to 

Seventy-sixth  Congresses 

Alabama  (entered  Union  1819)  :  Congresses 

TeMx   G    McCnnnell 28tn. 

Wllll.^m  R    Smith 33^ 

Joseph   Wheeler 


47th.         49th. 
through  53d. 

Ariosto  A    Wiley |?\^»„  .  „>,  PRt>, 

S    Hubert  I>>nt.  Jr !o^ll^v,    "^^l^-f^.v. 

Lister    Hill       68th  through  75th. 

John  J    Sparkman 75th.  76th. 

Arizona  (entered  Union  1912): 

Marcus  A  Smith  (Territorial  Delegate)—  55tb. 
Liewis  W.  Douglas 71st. 


51st 


Members    of    the    Committee    on    Military   Affairs.    Serentccnth    to 

Si'veuty-stxth  CongiesseA — Continued 
Arkansiis   (entered  Union   1836):  Congressc* 

Archibald  Yell 29th. 

Bi>n  Cravens 6l8t. 

California   (eiitcred  Union   1850): 

J.    A     McDougall 33d. 

James  W.  E>enver 34th. 

William   S.   Rvsecran^. 48th. 

William   W     Bowers 52d.  53d. 

Juhus  Kahn r  9th  through  68th. 

Florence  P    Kahn 70: h  through  72d. 

Samuel  L    Collins 74lh. 

Jchn  M   Coste'.lo 74th  through  76th. 

Connecticut    (entered  Union    1788)  : 

Thoma.s  H    Seymour 28th. 

Francis  W.  Kellogg 3fith. 

Henry  C    Deming 39th. 

Joseph  R.  Hawley 43d. 

Ji  hn  A    Til.son 61st.  62d.  64th.  65th. 

James  P    Glynn 69th.  70th 

Edward  W    Goss 71st  through  73d. 

J   Joseph  Smith 74th  through  76th. 

Delaware    ( entere>d  Union   1787): 

James  Williams 45th. 

Florida  (entered  Union  1845): 

J    Mark  Wilcox 74th. 75th. 

Georgia   (entered  Union  1788)  : 

Edward   F.   Tatnall 18th.  19th. 

Jchn  Flovd 29th. 

John    Coiffee 23d.  24th 

Thomas    Glascock 24th.  25th. 

William  C.  Dawson 27th. 

Duncan  L    Clinch 28th. 

Hugh  A   Haralson - —  28th  through  30th. 

Pierce  M    B    Young 43d. 

Philip  Cook •- 44th. 

William  E  Smith ^^---   46th. 

John  C    NichoUs 48th. 

Dudev  M    Hughes 62d. 

William  S   Howard C3d. 

James   W     Wise 64th  through  66^h. 

William  C    Wright 67th  through  70th. 

Homer  C    Parker 72d. 

Stephen  Pace 75th.  76th. 

Idaho   (entered  Union   1890)  : 

Thomas   C     Coffin 73d. 

Illinois    (entered  Union   1818)  : 

John  J    Hardin 28th. 

Edward  D   Baker 29th. 

W    A    Richardson 3l8t. 

William    H     Bissell 32d.33d. 

William   A    Richard.son 37th. 

John  F   Farnsworth 38th.  t 

Green  B.  Raum 40th. 

John  A    Logan 41st. 

John  B    Hay 42d. 

John  B   Hawley 43d.  *- 

Stephen  A    Hurlbut 44th. 

Benjamin    F.   Marsh 45th.         46th.  63d 

through  56th. 

William  A.  J    Sparks 46th.  47th. 

George  R    Davis 47th. 

Thomas  J    Henderson 47th. 

Richard  W   Town=hend 50th. 

Walter  C    Newberry 52d. 

John  C    Black 53d. 

Hugh  R.  Belknap 55th. 

Thomas   M     Jett 55th  through  57th. 

George  W.   Prince 57th  through  62d. 

William  F    Mahoney 58th. 

Lyndon    Evans 62d. 

Frank  T    OHalr 63d. 

John   C    McKenzle 63d  through  68th. 

Loren   E    Wheeler 69th. 

William  R   Johnson 70th  through  73d. 

Burnett  M    Chipcrfleld 72d. 

Chester   Thompson 73d. 

Leslie   C    Arends 74th  through  76th. 

Edwin  M    Schaefer 74ih  through  76th. 

David  Wallace 27th. 

Willis  A.   Gorman 32d. 

W.  McKee  Dunn 37th. 

Henry   D    Wa.shburn 40th. 

Jasper  Packard 4lBt. 

John    Coburn 42d.  43d. 

Thomas   M.    Browne 46th 

G.  W.  Steele 47th  through  50th. 

David  H.  Patton 52d. 

John   L.   Bretz 53d. 

Abraham  L   Brick 57th. 

Ellas  S.  Holliday 58th  through  80th. 

Noble   J.  Johnson 69th. 

Samuel  B.  Pettengill 72d. 

Forest  A.  Harness 76th. 
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Members   of   the   Committee   on   Military   Affairs.   Seventeenth   to 

Seventy-sixth  Congresses — Continued 
Iowa  (er.tpred  Union  1858):  Congresses 

Samuel  R.  Curtis 35th.  36th. 

GrenviUe  M    Dodge 40th. 

William  G.  Donnan 42d,  43a. 

John  H.  Gear 50th.  ^  ^,  , 

John   A.  T.   Hull 52d  through  61st. 

I   S   Pepper 62d. 

Maurice  Connolly 63d. 

Harry  E.  Hull 64th  through  68th. 

Thomas  E.  Martin 76th. 

Kansas   (entered  Union  1861): 

James  M.  Miller 59th.  ^  ^^,^ 

Daniel  R.  Anthony.  Jr 60th  through  66th. 

Kentucky  (entered  Union  1792): 

John  S   Smith 17th. 

John   Adair 22d.  ^  „,^^ 

Richard  M.  Johnson 22d  through  24tli. 

William  O.  Butler 26th,  27th. 

Linn  Bovd 28th  tlxrough  30th. 

George  A.  Caldwell 3l8t. 

Humphrey  Marshall 35th. 

James  S.  Jackson 37th. 

^-^, George  H.  Yeamen 38th. 

Lovell    H.    Rousseau 39th. 

Prante  L.  Wolford 48th.  49th. 

William  J   Fields 62d  through  67th. 

Frtd  M    Vinson 69th. 

Virgil   Chapman 70th. 

Andrew  J    May 72d  through  76th. 

Loul-siana  (entered  Union  1812): 

Philemon   Thomas 22d. 

Peter  E.  Bossier 28th. 

Theodore  G.  Hunt 33d 

Frank  Morey 41st.  42d. 

Samuel   M.   RobertBon 50th,  51st. 

Robert   F.   Broussard seth  through  60th. 

John   F.    Watklns 62d. 

Numa  F.  Montet 7ad  through  74th. 

Overton  Brocks - - 75th,  76th. 

Maine    (entered  Union   1820)  : 

Enoch    Lincoln 19th. 

Ephralm  K.  Smart 32d. 

James  G.  B'alne 39th. 

Maryland   (entered  Union  1788): 

George  E    Mitchell 18th,  19th,  2l8t.  22d. 

John   T    Mason 27th. 

Augustus  R   Sollers 27th. 

Alexander   Evans 31st.  32d. 

Jc^hua    Van.sant 33d. 

Gecrge  W.  Hughes 36th. 

John  V    L.  Pindlay 49th. 

John  McDonald 55th. 

James   W    Denny 58th. 

David  J.  Lewis 62d. 

John  Philip  Hill 67th  through  69th. 

William  D    Byron 76t.h. 

Massachusetts  (entered  Union  1788)  : 

William    Eustls 17th. 

George  Orenneil.  Jr 25th. 

Benjamin  Thompson 29th. 

Nathaniel  P   Banks.  Jr 33d. 

James    Bufflnton 34th  through  37th. 

Theodore    Lyman 48th. 

Frauds   W.   Rockwell 31st. 

Jchn  C.  Crosby 52d. 

Frederick  H   GlUett 53d. 

Butler  Ames 62d. 

Frederick  S.  Deltrlck 63d. 

Richard  Olney  2d 64th  through  66th. 

Alvan  T    Puller 66th. 

Louis   A.   Frothlngham 67th  through  70th. 

—         WiUlam  J.  Oranflcld 7l8t. 

Charles  R.  Clason 75th,  76th. 

Michigan  (entered  Union  1837) : 

William  L.  Stoughton 41st  through  42d. 

A.pheus   S    Williams 44th. 

Oliver  L.  Spauldlng 47th. 

Byron  M.  Cutcheon 48th  through  5l8t. 

Melbourne  H.  Ford 50th. 

Charles  E.   Belknap 52d 

James  S.  Gorman 53d. 

Roswell    P.    Bishop 54th. 

H     Clin    Young 58lh  through  Cist. 

Edwin  P.  Sweet -—  62d. 

W    Frank  James 66th  through  73d. 

PaiU  W.  ShRfer 76th. 

Minnesota    (entered  Union  1858)  : 

Horace  B    Strait 44th,  45th. 

S    P    Snider 51st. 

Pred  C.  Stevens 56th  throxigh  58th. 

Loren  Fletcher —  59th. 

Frederick  C.  Stevens 60th,  61st. 

Allen  J.  Purlow — 69th,  70th. 

Paul  J.  Kvale 72d  through  75th. 

Theodore    Christiansen 73d. 


Members   oj    the   Committee   an   Military   Affairs.   Sci^nteenth    to 

Seventy-sixth  Congresses — Continued 
Mississippi    (entered   Union   1817) :  Ccmgresset 

Samuel  J   Gholson 25th. 

John  A.  Wilcox 32d_ 

John  A.  Quitman 34'h.  35tn. 

John   J.   McRae 35th,  36th. 

George  E.  Harris *2d. 

Charles   E    Hooker ^!.^\_  ^  ^^ 

Percy   E.  Quin 63d  through  72d. 

Missouri   (entered  Union  1821):  ^  ^  ^ 

Jchn  Miller -  25th  through  27th. 

Thomas  H.  Benton 33d. 

Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr 37th. 

Samuel   Knox 38th. 

Benjamin   Loan 38th. 

William  A    Pile --  ♦Oth. 

Joel  F    Asper *l8t. 

John    M     G'.over 44th. 

Charles  H    Morgan 48th.  53d.  6l5t. 

William  M.  Klnsey 51st. 

John  C    Tarsney-- 54th. 

John  P.  Tracey 54th. 

Richard  M    Duncan 73d  ^  _„  ^ 

Dewey    Short 74th  through  76th. 

C.    Arthur    Anderson 75th. 76th. 

Montana    (entered  Union    1889):  v.  ..otw 

Martin  Maglnnis  (Territorial  Delegate)  ...  46th  through  48th. 
Nebraska   (entered  Union   1867):  ^  ,„  ^ 

James   Laird 48th  through  50th. 

Ashton   C.   Shallenberger 64th.  65th. 

New  Hampshire  (entered  Union  1788)  : 

James  Wilson 30th.  31st. 

Gilman    Marston 37th  39th 

WUUam  N    Rogers 72d  through  74 tn. 

New  Jersey  (entered  Union  1787)  : 

William    Halsted 25th. 

Alvah    A.    Clark 45th. 

Edward  F    McDonald 52d. 

Charles    Sitgreaves 39th,  40th. 

Augustus  A    Hardenbergh 44th. 

Richard  W.  Parker 54th.     56th     through 

60th.  67th. 

Elmer   H.    Geran 68th. 

Harold    G    Hrffman 70th  71st. 

Donald  H    McLean 73cl  74th. 

J.   Parnell   Thomas 75th.  76th. 

New  Mexico  (entered  Union  1912)  : 

Antonio  Joseph    (T"rritorial   Delegate)..   52d.  53d. 

Thomas  B.Catron  (Territorial  Delegate)  -    64th. 
Pedro    Perea    (Territorial    Delegate) 56th. 

Bernard  S.  Rodey  (Territorial  Delegate) ..    67th. 
New  York  (entered  Union  1788)  : 

Reuben  H    Walworth _ -.    17th 

Aaron   Ward 19th.22d  through  24th. 

Sehih   R     Hobble 20th. 

Abijah   Mann,   Jr a4th. 

Gouverncur    Kemble 25th,  26th, 

James  Monroe 26th. 

Henry    Van    Rensselaer 27th. 

Hamilton     Pl.sh 28th. 

Charles    H.    Carroll-. - --   29th. 

Archibald   C.   Niven _ 29th. 

Dudley    Marvin 30th. 

John    A.    King 31st. 

Orsamus   B    Matteson 31st. 

Solomon  G.  Hc.ven 32d. 

Bavard   Clarke.- _ 34th. 

John    Williams 34th. 

Abraham   B    Olin.- _ 86th,  37th. 

Mose    F     Odel! 38th 

John   H     Kewham _ 39th.  40th. 

Henry  W    Sloeum 4l!>t  42ri.48th. 

Clinton    D.    McDcugall 43d  44th. 

Anson    G     McCook 45th  through  47th. 

Egbert  L.  Viele 49lh. 

A,hb€l    P     Fitch 50th. 

Francis  B    Sptnola 50th.  Slst. 

FYed    Lansing 51st. 

Hosea    H     Rockwell. 52d 

Newton    M.    Curtis 53d.  54th. 

Daniel   E    Sickles __  63d. 

Gecrge   B    McClellan 54th. 

George  N.  Southwick 54th. 

Jchn  H.  Ketcham 55th  through  58th. 

Rowland  B  Mahany 55th. 

William  Suizer _  56th  thnnigh  6lBt. 

Thomas  W.  Bradley 60th  through  62d. 

Charles  L.  Knapp 61st. 

Michael  P.  Conr> _.  62d. 

Thomas  G.  Patten 62d. 

Daniel  J.  Grlffln 63d. 

Robert  H.  Glttlns 63d. 

Charles  Pope  Caldwell 64th  through  66th. 

Michael  F.  Parley. 64th. 

George  R.  Lunn 65th. 

Rollln  B.  Sanford- 65th,  66th. 
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Members   of    the    Committee    on    Military   Affairs.    Seventeenth    to 
Seventy-sixth  Co ngrresses— -Continued 

New  York  (entered  Ur.ion  1788) — Continued.  Congresses 

Florello  H    LaGuardla 66th. 

Prank  Crowther 67th. 

John  J.  Bov'.an 68th  through  70th. 

J   Mavhew  Walnwrl,;ht eSth  through  71st. 

James  M    Fitzpatrick 72d.  73d. 

Walter  G.  Andrews 73d  through  76th. 

Theodore  A    Pevser 73d 

Matthew  J.  Merntt 74th  through  76th. 

North  Carolina  (entered  Union  1789)  : 

Jesse  Speight 21st  through  24th. 

James  J    McKay 23d  through  25th. 

Edward  Stanly 27th. 

James  A    Lockhart 54th. 

Charles  H    Martin 55th. 

George  M    Pritchard 71st. 

Ohio  (entered  Union  1803): 

Duncan  McArthur 18th 

Joseph  Vance 18th  through  23d. 

James  Fmdlav 21st 

Jchn  Thomson 23d. 24th. 

Samson   Mason 25th. 

John  W    Allen 26th. 

Samuel  Stokely 27th. 

Nathaniel  G    Pendleton 27th. 

Joseph  J   McDowell 28th. 

Jacob    Brinkerhoff 29th. 

David  Fisher 30th. 

David  K    Cartter 31st 

William  R    Sapp 34th. 

Benjamin   Stanton 34th  through  36th. 

George  H    Pendleton 35th.  36th 

Robert  C    Schenck 38th.  39th 

John  A    Bingham 39th. 

James  A    Garfield 38th,  40th. 

George  W    Morgan 41st. 

Lewis  D.  Campbell 42d. 

Lewis  B   Gunckel ''3d. 

Henrv  B    Banning 44th.  45th. 

Benjamin  Le  Fevre... 46lh. 

Robert  M    Murray 48th. 

Charles  M.  Anderson 49th. 

S    S.  Yoder 50th. 

Elihu  S   Williams 5l6t 

Joseph  H    Ouihwaite.- 52d.  53d 

Lucien  J    Fenton 54th.  55th. 

John  J.  L«mUz 55th.  56th. 

Charles  Dick 56th  through  58th. 

Beman  G.  Dawes 59th,  60th. 

Isaac  R.  Sherwood 60th.  61st,  68th. 

Warren  Card 63d. 

William  Gordon 63d  through  65th. 

Charles  C    Kearns 66th.  67tli. 

John  C.  Speaks 68th  through  71st. 

Dow  W.  Harter 73d  through  76th. 

Charles  H    Elston 76th. 

Oklahoma   (entered  Union  1907): 

Bird  S   McGuire  (Territorial  Delegate).-  58th,  59th. 

Jed    Johnson 72d,  73d. 

Oregon  (entered  Union  1859)  : 

James  W.  Nesmllh 43d. 

Fenn.'svlvania   (entered  Union  1787): 

William  Darlington 17th. 

Thomas  J.  Rogers.. 18th. 

Thomas   Klttera 19th. 

Robert  Orr.  Jr 20th. 

George   Burd     23d. 

Joseph  B    Anthony 23d.  24th. 

James    Irvln 28th. 

Alexander    Ramsay 29th. 

John  Dickey 30th. 

Joseph  R    Chandler — -  3l8t. 

Thaddeus    Stephens 32d. 

Thomas  M    Howe 33d. 

John   Allison 34th. 

Henry  C    Longneeker 36th. 

Hendrick  B  WriKht 37th. 

Archibald  McAllister 38th. 

Sydenham  E.  Ancona 39th. 

Benjamin  M    Boyer 40th 

James  S.  Negley 41.st.49th. 

Charles  Albright 43d. 

John   Reilly 44th. 

Levi  Maish 45th.  50th. 

Harry    White 45th.  46th. 

T    M.  Bayne 47th.  48th. 

William   A.    Duncan. 48th. 

I>anlel  Ermentrout — -  49th. 

Edwin  S.  Osborne 51st. 

Henry  H.  Bingham 52d. 

Ephralm  M.  Woomer 53d,  54th. 

Robert  Adanvs,  Jr 57th. 

James  P.  Burke 59th  through  62d. 

Willis  J.  Hullngs 63d.  ^  „„^.^ 

Thomas  S.   Crago 64th  througli  67th. 


Members   of   the    Committee   on    Military   Affairs,    Seventeenth    to 
Seventy-sixth  Congresses — Continued 

Pennsylvania  (entered  Union  1787) — Contd.  Congresses 

John    M.    Morln 63d  through  70th. 

Harry    C.   Ransley 67th  through  74th. 

Thomas  C.  Cochran 71st  through  73d. 

Frank  J.  G.  Dorsey 74lh,75th. 

Charles   I.   Faddls 73  through  76th. 

Albert    G.    Rutherford 75th,  76th. 

Rhode  Island    (entered  Union   1790): 

Henry  J.   Spooner 47th,  51st, 

Oscar    Lapham 5']d,  53d, 

Adin  B.  Capron 56th  through  61st. 

South  Carolina   (entered  Union  1788): 

Robert  B.  Campbell 18th. 

James    Hamilton 18th  through  20th. 

William    Dravton 19th  through  22d. 

James     Blair 21st  through  23d. 

Waddy   Thompson,   Jr 25th,  26th. 

Thomas  D.  Sumter i6th.  27th. 

James   A.   Black 28th. 

Armistead    Burt 29th  throtigh  32d. 

Mllledge   L.    Bonham 35th,  36th. 

Solomon   L.  Hoge 4l8t. 

John   H    Evins 45th. 

George   W.   Dargan 49th. 

George  D.  Tillman 50th. 

Samuel  J.  NichoUs e4th,  65th. 

Philip  H.  StoU 67th. 

John   J.   McSwain 68th  through  74th. 

G.  Heyward  Mahon,  Jr 75th. 

Tennessee   (entered  Union   1796)  : 

John     Cocke 17th. 

Samuel    Houston 18th,  19th. 

Robert     Desha 20th,  21st.   - 

Samuel  Bunch 23d,  24th. 

Abraham   McClellan 25th. 

Cave     Johnson 26th. 

W    B.  Campbell 27th. 

Robert    L.   Coruthers 27th. 

William  T.  Haskell 30th. 

Andrew   Ewlng 3lBt. 

Meredith  P.  Gentry 32d. 

Emerson    Etheridge 33d. 

John  H    Savage 35th. 

Isaac  R    Hawkins 40th. 

Jacob  M    Thornburgh 43d,  44th. 

George  G    Dibrell 45th,  46th,  48th. 

Lecnidas  C    Houk 49th. 

Joseph  E.  Wasliington 64th. 

Walter  P.  Brownlow 55th,  56th, 

Nicholas  N.  Cox 55th,  56th. 

Charles  E.  Snodgrass 57th. 

George  W.  Gordon 60th  through  62d. 

Kenneth  D   McKellar 63d  through  64th. 

Hubert  P.  Fisher 66th  through  71st. 

B    Carroll   Reece 68th  through  7l8t. 

Edward  H.  Crump 72d. 

Clarence  W    Turner 73d  through  75th. 

Joseph  W.  Byrns 76thi 

Texas  (entered  Union  1845):  ' 

Columbus  Upson 46th,  47th. 

S.  W.  T.  Lanham ^Ist. 

James  L.  Slavden 56th  through  63d. 

Daniel  E.  Garrett 63d,   65th.   67th, 

through  7l8t. 

Harrv  M    Wurzbach 67th  through  71st. 

R    E^wlng  Thomason 72d  through  76th. 

Maury  Maverick 74th,  75th. 

Paul  J.  Kilday 76th. 

Vermont  (entered  Union  1791)  : 

John  Mattocks 17th. 

Daniel  A.  Buck 20th. 

Frank  L.  Greene 63d  through  67th. 

Charles  A   Plumley 74th. 

Virginia  (entered  Union  1788)  : 

William    McCoy 17th. 

John  Taliaferro 19th. 

Alexander  Smith 20th. 

George  C    Dromgoole 24th. 

Francis  E.  Rives 25th. 

Walter   Coles 24th     throxigh     26th, 

28th. 

William  L.  Goggin 26th,  27th, 

Henry    Bedlnger 29th. 

Augustus  A.   Chapman 29th. 

John  M.  Botts 30th. 

Charles  J    Faulkner 32d  through  3 J^th. 

Alexander  R.  Boteler 36th. 

William    Terry 42d,  44th. 

Eppa  Hunton 43d. 

Joseph  E.  Johnston 46th. 

George  D    Wise 51st. 

D   Gardiner  Tyler...;. 54th. 

James  Hay 66th  through  64th. 

Thomas  W.  Harrison 64th  through  66th. 
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Mtmbera  of   the  Committee   on   Military  Affairs.   Seventeenth   to 

Seventy-sixth  Congresses — Continued 
Washington  (entered  Union  1889) :  Congresses 

■     John  P.  Miller 66th,  67th. 

Wesley  Lloyd 73d. 

West  Virginia  (entered  Union  1863)  : 

John  S   Wltcher 4lKt. 

John  O.  Pendleton 63d. 

John  M.  Hamilton 62d. 

Samuel  B.  Avis 63d. 

Adam  B.  Llttlepage 64th. 

John  M.  Wolverton 71st.  72d. 

Andrew  Edmlston 74th  throiogh  76th. 

Wisconsin  (entered  Union  1848)  : 

C    C.  Washbvirne 34th. 

Amajsa   Cobb 41st. 

Edward  S.  Bragg 45th     through     47th, 

49th. 

John  L.  MltcheU 52d. 

Michael  Grlffln 54th.  55th 

John  J    Esch 5eth  through  58th. 

James  H.  Davidson 65th. 

WilUam  H.  Stafford 71st.  72d. 

Wyoming  (entered  Union  1889)  : 

Joseph  M.  Carey  (Terrltorlftl  Delegate)...  49th.  50th. 

Joseph  M.  Carey 51st. 

Prank  W.  Mondell 56th  through  58th. 

Vincent  Carter 73d. 

Source:  Congressional  Directories. 

Jff mbers  xrving  7  or  more  terms  on  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee from   the  Seventeenth   to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congresses 


Members 

Congresses 

Terms 

State 

James  Hay - 

5/ith  through  fAlh^ 

10 

Virginia. 

Joiin  \.  T.  Hull 

52d  through  t">l  St    

10 

Iowa. 

Juliii.<:  Kahn     „. 

58th  through  t'lSlh 

10 

California. 

Percy  E.  yuln. 

63d  througfi  7.'d  

10 

MissLssippi. 

Uxt.rUm    .  

68th  through  T.lth 

8 

.Mabenia. 

W.  Frank  James 

6Cth  through  7:id  

8 

Michigan. 

John  M.  \forin    

63(lthrouKh  TiUh 

8 

Pennsylvania. 

Harry  C .  Kan-sley 

R7th  through  74th 

8 

l)o. 

James  L.  Slaylen  

56th  tbroUKh  filkl 

8 

Te.Tas. 

Daniel  R.  .\nthony,  Jr. 

60th  through  tifjth     

Kansas. 

Panic!  E.  (iarrett 

63ii.  tl.'ith.  67th  through  7lst_.. 

7 
• 

Te.vas. 

John  J.  Mc.-^wain    

6tith  through  74th        .. 

South  (^arr>liiia. 

K 10 hard  W.  Parker    .. 

54th.  .V.th  throuich  60th.  67th_ 

New  Jersey. 

■William  ;>ulrer .-. 

55th  through  61  St 

New  'Vurk. 

Source:  Congressional  Directories. 

Territorial  Delegates  serving  as  Members  of  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs   Committee    from    the    Seventeenth    to    the    Seventy-sixth 
Congresses 
Alaska :  Congresses 

Thomas  Gale - 60th. 

James    Wlckersham 61st   through  64th. 

Dan    A.    Sutherland 68th. 

Anthony   J.   Dimond 76th. 

Arizona:   Marcus  A.  Smith _.   55th. 

Hawaii: 

J    Kuhlo  Kalanlanaole 

Henry    A.    Baldwin 

William  P    Jarrett 

Victor  S.  K.   Houston 

Lincoln  L    McCandless., 


{..  65th  through  67th. 

67th. 

69th. 

70th  thiough  72d. 

73d. 


Samuel  W.  King 74th  through  76th. 

Montana:    Martin   Maglnnls 46th  through  48th. 

New  Mexlcc: 

Antonio  Joseph 52d.53d. 

Thomas  B.  Catron 54th. 

Pedro    Perea 56th. 

Bernard  S.  Rodey 57th. 

Oklahoma:  Bird  S.  McGulre 58th.  r>9th. 

Wyoming;    Joseph  M.  Carey 49th.  50th. 

Source:   Congressional  Directories. 

Military  Affairs  Committee  chairmen,  Seventeenth  to  Seventy-sixth 

Congresses 


Years 

Congress;?! 

Chairman 

Number 

of 
memlx-rs 

1821-23 

17th                            

William  Eii.<tL5.  Ma.^achus<nts. 
Jame?     HarailtoQ.    Jr.,     South 

Camlina. 
Josseph  VanoP.  Ohio 

7 

1823- J6 

182(V27 
1827-28 

1838-33 

18.72-37 
1837-39 

1839-40 

17th  to  19th  (1st  sess.) 

19th  (2<lsess.) 

aoth  (1st  sess.)      

7 
7 

James    Ilamilton,    Jr.,    South 
Carolina. 

WiUiain  Drayton,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

R.  M.Johnson.  Kcnftn-kv        . 

James  J.  McKay.  Ni>rth  Caro- 
lina. 

Cave  Johnson,  Tennessee 

Wad'ly  Thomt>son,  Jr.,  South 
Carolina. 

William  C.  D<»w9nTi.  CVorgta  . 

Edward  Stanly.  North  Carolina. 

Hugh  A.  UaraisoQ.  Ueorgia. 

7 

20th  (2d  sess.)  to  22d  (1st 

.ses5 .1. 
2M  (2d  sess.)  throngh  24th 
25th 

26th  (I'rt  seas.)  

7 

9 

9 

184(M1 

26th  (2d  sess.) 

9 

1S41-42 
18-12-43 
1H41-47 

27th  (1st  sess.) --. 

27th  (Wsf-9.) 

38th  and  2Uib 

9 
9 
0 

1M7-I9 

aook _ 

John  M.  Bott^  Virginia , 

0 

Military  Affairs  Committee  chairmen.  Seventeenth  to  Seventy-sixth 

Congresses — Continued 


Years 


Congresses 


1S49-52 

lS:.2-55 

IS-^I-.M) 

1W9-61 

1S6I-63 

ista-f.7 

1HH7-69  I  40th 

lHa9-71  I  41.st 

1S71  75 

187.V-79 

1879-Kl 

lShl-s3 

1SSJ-S5 


3Ist  to  32<1  (2il  sess.)        

32<1  (2d  s*-;*  )  through  33d. . 

34th  and  35th 

3<ith   

37th     

isth  and  39th 


42d  and  43d 

441  h  and  45th 

4»;th. -■ 

47th 

4Mh 


188.>  S7 
lflS7  O'J 
1HX9-9I 
1S91-94 
IH94-9.^ 
1X9,V11.11 
1911-17 
1917  19 
1919-2=. 
192.V27 
1927-;U 

19:ji-3.{ 

1933-37 

1937-39 
1939-41 


49th. 
50th. 
51st 


,'i2il  to  .*>3d  (1st  sess.) 

.Wd  (3dse.ss.).    -. 

74th  tiirough  61st 

62ii  through  64th 

n.".th 

Wth  through  68th 

f.yth   . 

70th  and  71st   

72d  (1st  sess.)    

72d  (2d  s°ss.J  through  74th 


Chairman 


75th. 
76th. 


ArmLstrad  Burt,  Soutti  Carolina. 

WiUiam  H.  Bi.sseU,  lUinoLs 

John  A.  Quitman,  Mississippi.. 

Benjamin  Stur.ton.  Ohio  

FrancLs  P.  Blair.  Jr  ,  Missouri.. 

Robert  C.  Schenck.  Ohio 

Jaiues  A.  Garfield,  Ohio 

John  A.  Logan,  Illinois 

John  Coburn,  Indiana  

HrnrT  B.  Banning.  Ohio 

William  A.  J.  Sparks.  Illinois... 

Thomas  J.  Henders<jn.  Illinois.. 

William  S.  liosecrans.  Califor- 
nia. 

Edward  .".  Bragg.  WLsconsin  ... 

Richard  W.  Towns«'nd.  Illinois. 

Byron  M.  Cutcheon,  Michigan 

Jo'«>ph  H.  Oiithwaite.  Ohio    

William  S.  Foreman.  Illinois 

John  A.  T.  Hull.  Iowa 

James  H:iv,  \  injinia   ...    

S.  IIul>ert  Dent,  Jr..  Alabama.. 

Julias  Kahn,  California 

John  M.  Morin,  Henasylvania. . 

W.  Frank  Jamas.  Michigan 

Percy  E.  tjuin.  .MissLssippi  

John  J.  McSwaiu,  .^outh  Caro- 
lina. 

Lister  ITill,  Alabama 

Andrew  J.  May, Kentucky 


Ntnnbcr 
of 

meiiib^TS 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9-11 

9-11 

11 

10-12 

12 

14 

14 

14 
14 
14 
16 
16. 18,  20 

21.  22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 

22,26 

26 
26 


We  Must  Be  Ready 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1940 


EDITORIAL  BY  J.  KELLY  POOL.  EDITOR.  DAILY  CAPITAL  NEWS, 

JEFFERSON  CITY,  MO. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding  edi- 
torial writers  of  Missouri,  and  I  may  say  of  the  Nation,  is 
J.  Kelly  Pool,  editor  of  the  Daily  Capital  News.  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.  In  recopnition  of  his  long  and  distlngiiished 
journalistic  career,  Mr.  Pool  was  recently  honored  by  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  oldest  institution  of  Its  kind 
in  the  world.  Under  permission  granted  me.  I  am  Inserting 
an  editorial.  We  Must  Bo  Ready,  as  written  by  Mr.  Pool 
and  appearing  in  the  Daily  Capital  News  of  June  1: 

WE    MfST    BE    READT 

The  United  States  Is  a  great  and  rich  country,  and  the  way  of 
life  in  these  United  States  is  very  dear  and  abundant — fondly 
cherished  and  precious  beyond  price.  Neither  must  be  allowed  to 
crumble  We  must  prepare  as  we  never  have  prepared  before  to 
defend   them   against   attack. 

We  do  a  lot  of  complaining  and  grumbling  In  this  land  of  the 
free,  and  we  criticize  this  and  we  condemn  that,  but  down  deep 
In  our  hearts  we  like  it  here  Underneath  our  faultfinding  lies 
the  realization  of  how  fortunate  we  are  to  be  living  in  this,  the 
world's  garden  spot.  Wc  know  full  well  that  our  Nation  is  the 
most  favoied  of  all.  the  choicest  gem  in  the  earth's  Jewel  box.  and 
we  are  grateful  for  the  privileges  and  blessings  which  we  daily 
enjoy.  We  may  fret  and  fuss,  but  our  love  for  the  grand  old 
United  States  of  America  knows  no  bounds,  and  words  tumble 
from  our  mouths  In  praise  of  its  traditions.  Its  Institutions,  its 
resources,  and   its  God-fearing,  Uberty-loving  people. 

It  is  a  great  and  rich  country.  W^e  have  6  percent  of  the  world's 
area  and  7  percent  of  Its  population.  We  own  71  percent  of  the 
world's  motor  vehicles  and  30  percent  of  the  worlds  railroads. 
Twenty-two  million  American  homes  are  w.red  for  electricity. 
There  are  30.000,000  radio.s  in  the  United  States.  We  have  a  pur- 
chasing power  of  more  than  Europe's  half  billion  population,  more 
than  Asia  s  billion  population.  We  carry  twice  as  much  life  in- 
surance as  the  rest  of  the  world  We  control,  here  In  America,  two- 
thirds  of  the  worlds  banking  resources. 

Our  way  of  life  is  good.  Here  we  hnve  freedom  of  speech.  <;f 
the  pulpit,  of  the  press,  the  right  of  assembly,  and  the  right  to  trial 
by  Jurj".  We  are  the  only  country  in  the  world  pensioning  the  aged 
and  ministering  to  dependent  children  and  giving  relief  stipend.'  to 
the  needy.  We  pay  c-ur  school  teachers  more  than  teachers  any- 
where else  are  paid.  We  pay  our  public  officials  more  than  similar 
officers  are  paid  elsewhere.  We  pay  our  laborers  sevelral  times  as 
much  as  they  earn  In  other  countries.    We  have  better  food,  better 
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clothing,  better  homes.  b?tter  churches,  better  school.?,  better  auto- 
mobiles, better  cities  and  towns,  belter  recreational  centers,  better 
Institutions,  and  better  everything  than  any  other  people  under 
the  sun.  Our  standard  cf  living  has  no  equal.  Here  life  Is  safe, 
life  Is  satisfying,  life  is  complete. 

These  are  the  things  which  now  are  ours.  Without  them  life 
would  be  but  existcnce^unbearablo.  Intolerable  enslavement  And 
because  they  are  so  dear  to  u.s  and  mean  so  much  to  us.  we  must 
gird  ourselves  to  defend  them  With  brain  and  brawn,  might  and 
main,  by  day  and  In  darkness,  we  must  prepare  to  safeguard  this 
great  and  rich  country  and  our  beloved  way  of  life. 

Now  of  all  times  is  no  lime  for  political  quibbling,  for  the  airing 
of  F>ctty  differences,  for  the  feeding  of  hatreds  and  Jealousies.  It  Is 
a  time  for  concerted  patriotic  action.  Americans  all.  we  must  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  move  forward  with  determination 
and  m  uniscn  until  the  goal  of  preparedness  has  been  attained. 
We  miist  be  ready  when  the  enemy  hordes  come  thundering  at  our 
shores.  'i 

Net  allotments,  by  States,  according 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3,  1940 

Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  table  shows  the 
distribution  of  public  funds  in  the  development  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration: 

to  fiscal  funds,  as  of  Feb.  8,  1940 


states 


Vnited  Stau-s. 


Alabama.-. 

Arizona 

Arkan.sa.s  .. 
California-. 
Color a"io  -. 
Delaware. . 
Floriiia  ..- 

G«H>r?ia 

Iilaho 

Illinois 

Irx'iana... 


Itw;i 


1935-35 


1936-37 


$14, 165. 128 


h;;; 


---t- 

;:::t: 

...4- 
— ..  - 


Kansas 

Kt-ntiicky 

Louisiana 

Maim"       

Marylaml  

M  assjwhuselts 

Mifhieun 

Mmn.'S)ta 

M  l5!si.s.•«i^>pi 

M  issoiiri 

Montana .... 

Nri'raska 

Npva<ia     

New  Hampshire 

Now  .lorscy . 

New  MtMCO • 

.NfW  \i)r\i 

Ni>rth  ("jirolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio       .. 

Okl:ihoina 

Oregon    

rcnn-'ylvania  

Uho.l«  Islani 

."^'jth  CaroUna 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee .- 

Trx!»s 

I'tah    

Vermont 

Vireini.'i 

Washington  

West  VirRinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

NOTE.-Fun.ls  an-  l.sU-d  according  to  fts<.-al  years  appropriated  and  not  aciwding 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  funds  will  be  recovered  will 
depend  upon  the  prices  obtained  for  farm  products.  Butter, 
with  a  7-vear  average  farm  price  of  26  cents  per  pound  under 
the  New  "Deal,  and  cheese,  with  a  7-year  average  New  Deal 
price  of  13.2  cents  per  pound,  will  make  these  payments  rather 
slow  The  people  of  this  country  should  realize  more  and 
more  that  these  moneys  can  be  repaid  only  when  and  if  the 
farmer  receives  more  for  his  products  than  it  costs  him  to 
produce  them.  Let  us  hope  there  are  better  days  ahead  for 
the  farmers  of  this  country. 


65,000 


140,000 

"ift4,  .=iOO 
763,3(0 

w.  r,v) 

M1.,V» 

i,4i'6,  y.>n 

537.616 

0 

261.700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.461,000 

M,0'10 

0 

LV-i.  0»K1 

1,S.;2,000 


$46.  499.  331 


-T- 


335.250 

2,' 549.  200 
70,000 

""'400,000 

""6W.328 

77,000 
3:«.  2W 
497.500 


677,  two 
13,000 

i.' 539. 600 


i,aw,ono 

H.-i.tKlO 

.'.92.0110 

1.  :'»KI.  Olio 

ivi.  000 

40.V0II0 

?».  iiyj 

l.f.lS,91.') 
."■■y.!.  (100 
l,9.'.7,tlO0 
3.251,000 
3. 'J5il,712 
664.  6.'.1 

1,  ri)  (KtO 
920.407 

0 

172.688 

0 

2,  M.S.  0(H) 

3,  179.  9.S4 
7<i.'<.  TM 

1.717.0<H1 

.Vio.  am 

2,  4.''>4.  750 

40.(100 
24.'.  IflO 
IW,  000 

5<«,  000 
5U0. 000 

3.  lyl,ri(i() 
1.71i;.  00<» 

:«7.  oikt 
l,.^V),  000 


1937-38 


$29. 9  J6.  5H6 


193S-39 


$139,923,556 


1939-40 


$38,872,192 


2.'>.000 

sn.ooo 

1.  (171.  (MX) 
2. 245.  061 

"'25.000 

1,066,000 

836.200 

:iK<.000 

2,S97.  I>H1 

454.000 


4.')1,350 

1,20.'..  in) 

310,  .VKl 

.'i67.  500 

,S.  000 

.M,V  1100 

1,327,  .^10 

.V7.  i'^IO 

949.  i:«1 

1.4(19.769 

1,'.»>4.(I(«" 

1.03.\(«») 

1.0U.()0i> 

42.000 

91.000 

10<i.  IM 

0 

1,810.000 

l.MC.i.  2>2 

W»>.  VH) 

91,S,0(Kt 

194.  :joo 

PIC.  450 
173.000 

12.  ."KW 

19fi.  1100 
2.TI1. 'KIO 
.'•.36.  UK) 
2(H'».  704 
1 ,  79().  725 
.V.M.(«K) 
l.'?7,0i)0 
626.  .VIO 

.S.'iO.OOO 
147. 0"0 
K^-2  :  -O 
l,ti59.S«»'i 
172.177 

""  6W.0()0 

<i00,  ^:*i 
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National  Defense  and  the  Tax  Burden 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1940 
Mr   ANDERSON  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
When  war  and  carnage  have  brought  about  a  state  of  mind 


to  years  actcally  allotted. 

that  borders  on  hysteria  even  in  this  ccuntry.  It  is  easy  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  of  our  domestic  problems  that 
we  have  sought  so  strenuously  to  solve  for  the  past  8  years 
are  still  with  us.  Tlie  unemployed  remain  unemployed. 
The  farmers  must  still  be  remembered  by  the  Congress.  The 
aged  and  infirm  remain  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon 
governmental  assistance  in  some  form.  In  short,  the  defense 
problem  has  served  not  to  cure  our  ills  but  to  increase  their 
gravity.  It.  therefore,  behooves  us  to  maintain  level  heads  in 
these  days  and  proceed  to  the  solution  of  our  domestic 
problems  as  well  as  with  the  necessary  defense  measures. 

Before  we  decided  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  this 
Nation,  we  were  perplexed  no  little  by  the  ever-increasing 
tax  burden.  That  burden  is  now,  because  of  necessity,  going 
to  be  more  onerous.  But  in  the  true  spirit  of  Americanism 
our  people  and  our  industries  have  agreed  that  additional 
taxes  are  inevitable  so  that  we  can  be  able  to  defend  our 
sacred  liberties  if  need  be. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  Democratic  administration 
brought  about  the  rebirth  of  a  great  industry,  which  gives 
employment  to  millions  and  provides  billions  in  revenue.  I 
refer  to  the  brewing  industry.  Yet,  this  industry,  which  suf- 
fered almost  complete  annihilation  for  more  than  a  decade 
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and  only  within  the  last  few  years  has  had  a  chance  to  get 
its  head  above  water,  has  taken  the  lead  In  assuming  the 
responsibility   for   its    proportionate    share   of    the    defense 

program.  ^  „      ..    . 

One  of  the  world's  greatest  breweries,  Anheuser-Busch,  is 
located  In  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Sev- 
eral days  ago  its  president  Issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
called  upon  the  Congress  to  be  considerate  of  this  great 
industry  when  assessing  new  taxes  and  yet  he  willingly 
assumed  the  urgent  necessity  to  accept  new  taxes  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  this  great  land  of  ours.  In  connection 
with  this  sUtement  I  ask  leave  to  include  a  brief  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  1,  1940. 

WnXINC  TAXPATTRS 

So  thoroughly  are  the  American  people  convinced  of  the  need  for 
stronger  national  defense  that  a  majority  erf  them  seem  readyto 
pay  willingly  the  additional  taxes  required  for  this  purpose.  This 
fine  attitude  seems  to  have  taken  the  administration  rather  by 
•surprise  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  statements  evaded  the  matter  ol 
paying  the  bUl  by  leaving  the  procedure  up  to  Congress  and  sug- 
gesting an  increased  debt  limit  as  the  way  out.  Not  until  after 
messages  of  cooperation  began  deluging  the  White  House  was  m- 
creased  taxation,  usually  a  taboo  subject  In  an  election  year,  put 
on  the  agenda.  ,  ,  „       „ 

An  admirable  expression  of  the  prevailing  feeling  comes  from  a 
St  Louis  firm.  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.  Through  Its  president, 
Adolphus  Busch  III,  the  company  states  its  readiness  to  pay  the 
proposed  additional  $i-per-barrel  Federal  tax  on  beer.  "The  pre- 
paredness program  proposed  by  the  President  transcends  all  other 
considerations."  Mr.  Busch  says.  "We  stand  ready  to  bear  our  fair 
share  of  any  taxes  Imposed  to  meet  this  emergency." 

This  statement,  we  believe,  speaks  for  the  great  majority  of 
American  businessmen  and  private  citizens.  In  the  face  of  the 
Nation's  need,  paying  taxes  for  defense  becomes  a  patriotic  duty. 
The  taxpayers'  eager  cooperation  does  not  mean  their  vigilance 
over  how  the  money  Is  spent  will  be  relaxed,  however.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  makes  all  the  greater  the  Government's  duty  of  making  Its 
defense  investment  wisely. 


It  Is  anything  but  a  pretty  story— this  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
the  Reich  to  weaken  the  nations  which  defeated  her  In  the  World 
War  and  humiliated  her  through  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

France  was  her  chief  victim.  The  "reds"  as  usual  worked  on  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  the  masses  by  organizing  labor  Into  a  political 
force  by  urging  pacifism  and  sabotage  and  by  diverting  a  large 
share  of  the  national  Income  from  national  defense  into  social 
security  Now  the  Allied  army  in  Flanders  's  paying  the  penalty 
for  the  "red"  regime  of  Leon  Blum.  ^^     ,    ^ 

In  England  glib  agitators  elected  to  Parliament  from  the  Indus- 
trial sections  for  a  time  took  over  the  reins  of  government. 

The  damage  which  has  been  done  to  the  United  States  through 
the  past  7  years  of  trying  to  establish  the  more  abundant  life  may 
be  expressed  by  the  patent  fact  that  not  only  are  we  now  prac- 
tically defenseless  but  we  have  wasted  so  much  of  our  substance 
on  social  experiments  that  half  of  It  would  have  provided  us  with 
the  greatest  Army  and  Navy  In  the  world. 

When  the  history  of  the  second  World  War  is  written.  German 
Intrigue  will  be  its  most  illuminating  chapter.  We  see  its  oprra- 
tlons  now  in  the  German -Russian  alliance;  in  the  easy  manner  in 
which  Denmark.  Norway.  Holland,  anu  Belgium  were  taken;  In  the 
actions  of  Quislings  and  LeoFX)lds.  and  in  the  organization  of  those 
damnable  "fifth  columns."   made  up  of  spies  and   traitors. 

Before  England  and  Prance  could  deal  with  those  subversive 
elements  they  had  to  abandon  freedom  and  embrace  dictatorships. 

As  yet  we  have  no  Idea  how  far  this  red  menace  has  wormed 
Its  way  Into  our  vitals,  but  we  do  know  that  with  American  in- 
dustry, the  backbone  of  our  national  defense,  our  principal  indus- 
tries have  been  harried  and  hamstrung  through  foolish  laws  foisted 
on  the  Nation  by  well-meaning  but  misguided  New  Dealers,  who 
1  have  not  hesitated  to  change  the  complexion  of  our  Judiciary  to 
make  these  laws  stick 

Now  that  this  social  program  has  all  but  bankrupted  the  United 
States,  we  are  facing  the  expenditure  of  other  billions  to  save 
America  for  the  American  people.  Let  us  hope  that  we  are  not 
starting  too  late. 

This  Memorial  Day — Americans  Should  Give 
Thanks  That  We  Are  at  Peace 


Asleep  at  the  Switch 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3.  1940 


KDITORIAL   FROM   THE   OIL    CITY    (PA.)    DKRRICK 


Mr.  JARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  over  7  years  of  being 
asleep  and  wildly  expending  the  resources  of  the  country  we 
are  now  to  vote  and  increase  the  national  debt  by  $4,200.- 
000.000.  It  is  for  us  now  to  buckle  down,  get  to  work  along 
the  lines  of  America  first.  My  hope  is  that  it  is  not  too  late. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Oil  City  Derrick.  Oil  City. 
Pa.,  expressed  my  views: 

[From  the  OU  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  May  31,  19401 

t.fa  trmv  AT   THX   SWITCH 

We  agree  with  Governor  James  in  his  Memorial  E>ay  address  at 
the  national  cemetery  In  Gettysburg  that  If  the  vast  sums  spent  by 
the  Government  on  unemployment  had  been  devoted  to  building 
up  our  defenses,  and  especially  our  highways  which  are  all- 
in^  portant  in  case  of  war.  there  would  not  be  so  many  Idle  workers, 
and   the  country  woiUd  not  be   in  the  defenseless  position  it  is 

Now  that  Hitler  has  struck,  the  manner  In  which  other  nations 
have  had  their  national  virility  sapped  by  economic  agitators  Is 
becoming  crystal  clear. 

A  weU-docvunented  article  in  this  week's  Saturday  Evening  Poet, 
written  by  W.  G  Krlvltsky.  tells  how  cleverly  the  defeated  German 
army  generals,  bent  on  vengeance  started  in,  20  years  ago,  to  whip 
the  "red"  army  of  Rtissla  Into  effective  shape 

On  tt^e  other  hand  the  "reds"  were  working  on  the  proletariat 
fringes  In  the  democratic  nations  of  Britain,  Prance,  and  the 
United  States,  and  organizing  these  volatile  elements  into  forces 
determined  to  break  down  their  economic  structures.  So  much  for 
Hitler's  abuse  of  "red"  Russia,  which  was  purely  window  dresBing. 
He  and  Stalin  have  long  vuaderstood  each  other. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  among  those  last  week 
who  deplored  the  fact  that  the  leadership  of  the  House  failed 
to  set  aside  at  least  an  hour  to  respect  the  memory  of  Amer- 
ican heroes  who  have  given  of  their  strength  and  courage  in 
the  wars  which  have  molded  this  country  into  its  present 
position  of  greatness.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  is  dere- 
lict in  its  duty  when  it  sets  aside  a  national  patriotic  day 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  to  respect  and  then  fails,  itself, 
to  recognize  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  all  owe  to  the 
heroic  dead  whose  sacrifices  have  helped  preserve  this 
Republic. 

I  would  not  have  had  Congress  take  a  holiday  on  Memorial 
E)ay  during  these  trying  times,  but  it  would  in  no  way  have 
handicapped  our  activities  or  slowed  down  our  legislative 
schedule  to  have  set  aside  at  least  an  hour  to  pay  homage  to 
the  heroes  of  America.  We  could  easily  have  met  an  hour 
earlier  or  adjourned  an  hour  later  in  order  to  pay  official 
recognition  to  Memorial  Day  and  our  entire  omission  of  such 
recognition  remains  a  black  blot  on  the  record  of  the  current 
Congress. 

NXKDEO A   PATRIOTISM   WHICH  DOES   NOT  PENALIZE  THE    HEROES  OF   THE 

PAST  AS  rr  FACES  DANGE31S  OF  THE  FUTTRE 

Because  it  tells  an  impressive  Memorial  Day  message  and 
because  it  brings  to  us  the  refreshingly  sane  thinking  of  a 
great  midwestern  newspaperman,  Fied  C.  Christopherson, 
of  Sioux  Falls.  I  have  asked  leave  to  reprint  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Sioux  Falls  Daily  Argus  Leader  of  South 
Dakota.  Its  sincere  tribute  to  the  heroes  of  past  wars  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  curious  cash-at-any-price  patriot- 
ism of  some  eastern  seaboard  newspapers  which  are  now 
combining  editorials  attempting  to  Involve  America  in  the 
present  war  abroad  with  editorials  criticizing  this  Congress 
because  we  recently  passed  a  pension  bill  giving  some  small 
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measure  of  relief  to  the  widows,  orphans,  and  parents  of  the 
World  War. 

BAD  TASTE  IS  ADDED  TO  BAD  JUDGMENT 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  warlike  editors  and  columnists 
who  would  rush  this  country  into  another  war,  while  at  the 
same  time  expressing  resentment  that  Congress  has  at  long 
Isist  voted  some  needed  pension  legislation,  are  adding  bad 
taste  to  bad  judgment,  to  the  discredit  of  the  papers  they 
serve.  I  think  it  is  bad  judgment  to  try  to  plunge  into  a 
modern  war  3.000  miles  away  a  country  so  illy  prepared  that 
its  soldiers  would  be  mere  suicide  squads  if  shipped  overseas 
to  fight;  and  I  think  it  is  extremely  bad  taste  for  those  big- 
money  papers  who  now  promote  war  to  criticize  this  Con- 
gress for  paying  just  one  small  part  of  its  obligation  to  those 
Who  were  drafted  from  farm  and  city  to  be  offered  as  possible 
sacrifices  in  the  World  War.  The  least  these  present-day 
war  salesmen  could  do,  one  would  think,  is  to  praise  rather 
than  pillory  Congre.ss  for  its  efforts  to  make  some  amends  to 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  last  war  and  their  families. 
Those  eastern  journalists  who  now  advocate  flirting  with  war 
should  recognize  and  remember  that  the  costs  of  war  are  great 
and  that  after  any  war  for  which  a  nation  drafts  its  fighters 
it  is  axiomatic  that  pensions  must  follow  to  care  for  the  human 
tragedies  and  the  suffering  which  inevitably  foUow  a  modern 
conflict. 

THIS   MEMORIAL  DAT AN  EDITORIAL 

(From  Sioux  Palls  Daily  Argus-Leader,  Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.) 

There  is  something  tragic  about  this  Memorial  Day,  something 
that  seems  disturbingly  futile. 

We  pay  honor  to  the  dead  of  other  wars.  Meanwhile  a  horrible 
war  in  Europe  Is  blasting  the  lives  out  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Satisfaction,  of  course,  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  Amer- 
icans are  not  being  numbered  today  among  the  victims  of  the 
slaughter. 

If  there  Is  any  profound  resolution  we  should  make  as  we  pay 
homage  today  to  the  dead  of  other  American  wars,  it  is  to  use  our 
every  energy  in  striving  to  maintain  peace  In  America. 

The  time  may  come  when  this  Is  Impossible.  But  let  us  make 
rure  that  whatever  course  we  do  follow  is  selected  In  calm  thought 
and  proper  understanding. 

We  have  had  many  years  during  which  to  reflect  upon  the  hor- 
rors of  the  first  World  War  We  have  examined  our  mistakes  In 
a  sober  period  of  reflection,  we  concluded  that  we  should  refrain 
from  p£U-tlcipation  in  future  EXiropean  wars. 

Before  altering  that  decision.  If  we  are  to  do  so.  we  should  pon- 
der seriously,  thoughtfully,  and  carefully  upon  the  matter. 

War  today  is  more  terrible  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  inventive  genius  of  man  has  been  employed 
in  the  construction  of  death-dealing  instruments  of  a  scope  far  sur- 
passing those  available  to  the  armies  in  earlier  wars.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  most  of  Europe  will  be  a  shambles  before  the  final 
shot  is  fired  In  the  conflict  now  ragUig  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Atlantic.  ,    . 

Let  us  pau.se  today  and  give  thanks  that  we  are  at  peace.  Let 
us  kneel  before  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  of  other  wars  now  in 
their  long  .'^leep  and  pledge  ourselves  to  preserve  American  peace 
at  any  reasonable  price. 


World  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  HAROLD  CLUETT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
\  Monday.  June  3.  1940 


ADDRESS  BY   RT.   REV    G.   ASHTON  OLDHAM,   D.   D..  S.   T.   D  . 
m^urw«c  BISHOP   OP  ALBANY 


Mr.  CX.UETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  address  of  the  bishop  of  Albany  at  the  annual  conven- 
Uon.  diocese  of  Albany,  May  7,  1940: 

This  convention  meets— as  in  all  probability  will  the  general 
convenUon— at  a  time  of  greatest  political  and  national  upheaval 


In  all  history.  The  very  foundations  of  a  civilization  built  up 
laboriously  through  the  centuries  are  being  shaken  and  the  entire 
structure  threatened  with  disaster.  Some,  perhaps  much  of  It, 
ought  to  perish,  based  as  it  is  on  a  pagan  materialism  and  seinsh- 
ness.  and  make  way  for  something  better.  But  the  process  Is  not 
a  pleasant  one  and  it  fills  us  with  dark  forebodings  and  fears  for 
the  future.  The  whole  drama  is  so  vast  and  the  issue  so  compli- 
cated and  intertwined  that  the  keenest  Intellects  are  unable  to 
understand  its  full  significance  or  provide  unerring  guidance.  At 
times  we  feel  utterly  impotent  and  in  the  grip  of  forces  which 
we  can  neither  control  nor  direct. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  is  the  Christian  Church;  and,  today, 
as  Is  usual  In  times  of  trouble,  people  are  turning  to  It  with  wistful 
hope  as  the  only  way  out.  And  what  is  the  church  doing?  Too 
often,  alas,  concerned  with  itself,  drenched  with  self-regard,  and 
even,  sad  to  say.  adding  to  the  world's  turmoil  by  its  own  petty 
bickerings  within  and  without.  In  national  and  International 
affairs,  we  find  its  members  mouthing  the  same  shibboleths  as  the 
politicians,  unable  to  see  Issues  any  more  clearly  or  face  them 
With  any  greater  courage.  „    .    ,       ^ 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  large  meeting  In  New  York  for  con- 
sideration of  our  foreign  policy.  The  speakers  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  our  material  self-interest;  but.  during 
the  question  period,  one  man  asked  if  there  were  not  also  Involved 
issues  of  moral  principle  and  whether  that  was  not  the  most  Im- 
portant consideration.  The  chairman  replied  by  saying  they  had 
a  bishop  on  the  platform  and,  if  anybody  could  address  himself 
to  such  a  question,  he  of  all  men  should  be  able  to  do  so;  where- 
upon he  called  upon  me,  and  my  few  remarks  met  with  enthusiastic 
approval.  ,  ^       ,         .     . 

I  cite  this  incident,  not  because  of  Its  personal  bearing,  but  as 
an  illustration  of  the  uneasiness  of  mind  of  many  people  because 
moral  issues  are  so  much  Ignored  In  the  consideration  of  the 
pressing  world  problems  that  confront  us  and  as  evidence  that 
people  naturally  and  rightly  look  to  the  church  for  light  and 
guidance  in  the  sphere  of  morals.  This  Is  the  chief  and  often  the 
only  contribution  the  church  has  to  make.  We  are  not  experts 
in  diplomacy,  nor  are  many  of  us  sufBclently  Informed  on  these 
very  complex  subjects  to  be  able  to  give  any  worth-whUe  direction, 
as  to  method.  We  should,  however,  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  our 
moral  Judgment  and  not  be  swept  along  on  the  tide  of  unreflec- 
tlve.  superficial,  and  often  dangerous  cliches  and  slogans,  which 
characterize  much  of  our  political   thinking. 

With  this  background.  I  ask  you  to  consider  several  current 
slogans  which  appear  to  be  accepted  as  axiomatic  by  multitudes 
of  Americans  without  any  reference  to  their  moral  content,  for  It 
Is  precisely  here  that  clear  thinking  and  guidance  are  needed. 

And  first,  that  word  "neutrality,"  It  Is  now  used  as  a  technical, 
legal  device  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  But  note  Its  literal  meaning 
as  given  in  the  dictionary,  as  follows:  "having  no  decided  char- 
acter, neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  indifferent.  Indefinite,  the 
state  of  being  neither  good  nor  bad";  and,  as  applied  to  a  contest. 
it  means  being  "friendly  to  each  of  the  belligerents."  Can 
Christians  or  men  of  any  moral  integrity  consent  to  be  mo  de- 
scriljed?  If  neutrality  means  that  we  are  Indifferent  to  Issues  of 
right  and  wrong,  that  we  make  no  distinction  between  godless, 
brutal,  and  rapacious  governments  and  those  who  believe  in 
liberty  and  Justice,  that  we  do  not  care  how  many  little  countries 
are  overrun,  how  many  thousands  of  Innocent  people  are  subject 
to  the  tortures  of  concentration  camps  or  driven  out  of  home 
and  country  to  wander  like  wild  beasts  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
then  It  Is  an  abhorrent  thing— both  in  the  eyes  of  all  decent  men 
and  of  God.  "I  would  thou  wcrt  cold  or  hot."  says  the  book  of 
Revelation:  "so  because  thou  art  lukewarm  and  neither  cold  nor 
hot.  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth."  One  classic  instance  of 
neutrality  we  Christians  know  well,  when  an  individual  en- 
deavored to  avoid  taking  a  stand  and  literally  washed  his  hands  of 
an  unpleasant  bu.siness:  and  for  2.000  years  since  the  church  has 
chanted  In  her  worship,  "crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate."  On  a 
moral  issue  no  Christian  can  be  neutral  except  at  the  loss  of  his 
immortal  soul. 

Lsolation,  a  favorite  word  in  some  quarters.  Is  another  device  to 
keep  us  safe  and  sheltered.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  it 
Increases  and  Intensifies  the  disease  it  aims  to  cure.  The  chief 
cause  of  this  war  Is  an  arrogant  and  selfish  nationalism,  which 
tends  to  divide  the  world  into  separate  self-contained  units.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  whole  trend  of  events  and  a  defiance  of  the  will 
of  God  Science  has  knit  the  world  into  a  closely  Interrelated  and 
Interdependent  unity;  and  It  can  only  be  peaceful  or  prosperous 
as  this  fact  is  recognized.  God  made  a  sphere,  not  a  hemisphere, 
and  man  Is  breaking  it  up  into  fragments.  God  made  a  human 
race,  and  man  divides  it  into  races  and  castes  and  classes  and 
clans.  Science  hsis  made  the  world  a  neighborhood,  and  It  is  the 
church's  business  to  make  It  a  brotherhood.  Isolation  and  im- 
perialism are  twin  brothers,  as  witness  recent  suggestions  that  we 
acquire  surrounding  Islands  for  our  protection,  which  is  precisely 
the  suggestion  Russia  made  to  Finland.  Isolation,  in  short,  is  a 
dangerous  anachronism,  a  deadly  foe  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
democracy,  and  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  Christian  doc- 
trine that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth.  It  Is  an  Impossible  concept  for  an 
Intelligent  Christian. 

Both  these  words,  neutrality  and  Isolation,  are  distorted  from 
their  true  meaning  and  drafted  into  the  service  of  our  most 
popular   slogan.   "Keep    America   out   of   war."   a   phrase   that   la 
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purelv  negative  In  character  and  devoid  of  all  ethical  content. 
Its  dVT  amtc  is  too  often  fear  and  selflRhness.  and  these  always 
vitiate  the  Judgment.  We  can  see  the  process  of  moral  deteriora- 
tion already  at  work.  In  order  to  Justify  a  selfish  and  not  over- 
cotirageous  policy,  we  assert,  despite  overwhelming  evidence^  that 
no  moral  Issues  are  at  stake,  that  all  are  equally  guilty  and  tha. 
the  whole  affair  Is  none  of  our  business.  With  each  passm* 
act  of  brutality-  and  attack  on  liberty,  we  harden  our  hearts  to 
human  sufTerlng.  stifle  our  moral  indignation  and  shout  the 
louder  "A  phiime  on  both  your  houses."  When  one  of  our  Con- 
cressmen  can^  assert  that  this  Is  simply  a  war  between  two 
eangsters  It  shows  the  depths  of  intellectual  blindness  or  moral 
obliquity' to  which  we  can  descend.  To  make  the  avoidance  of 
difficulty  or  suffering  the  sole  guide  and  purpose  of  action  Is 
Inadequate   unworthy,  and  of  dubious  morality. 

To  no  one  of  these  slogans,  as  popularly  used,  can  the  church 
elve  Its  approval.  Instead,  It  must  Insist  that  our  actions  be  based 
on  the  solid  rock  of  moral  principle,  not  on  fear  and  selfishness, 
that  we  should  be  primarily  concerned  about  righteousness,  not 
safety  If  we  can  better  serve  the  world  by  staying  out  of  war, 
that  is  a  good  and  valid  reason  But  let  us  be  honest  and 
realistic  as  wc  assert  It.  The  years  since  the  last  war  do  not  evi- 
dence on  our  part  any  great  desire  to  serve  mankind,  nor  do  most 
of  the  utterances  of  press  and  politicians  today.  As  Christians. 
however,  we  can  accept  no  lower  motive.  We  are  our  brot^i"  s 
keeper.  In  God's  sight,  we  have  a  duty  not  only  to  ourselves  but 
to  the  world. 

The  total  absence  of  any  such  thought  In  connection  with  the 
recent  peace  rallies  of  college  students  throughout  the  laiid 
constitutes  them  a  most  dlsturtoing  and  disgusting  spectacle  There 
^re  plenty  cf  slogans  such  as  "The  Yanks  are  not  coming.  Bury 
«i  dead  "and  "Keep  the  U.  8  A.  out  of  imperialistic  wars,  ns  if 
txwr  Finland.  Denmark,  and  Norway  were  not  among  the  finest 
^mples  of  democracy  to  be  found-but  nowhere  did  I  read  a 
single  reference  to  duty  or  morality  or  service  or  any  honest  at- 
impt  7o  face  facts  and  realize  the  true  nature  of  this  conflict^ 
The  whole  Idea  seemed  to  be:  "We  don^t  care  anyUiing  about  r  ght 
or  wrong  if  only  we  can  keep  safe  and  comfortable.  Such  crass 
selflshn^.  intellectual  bhndness.  and  moral  obtuseness  in  the 
rtsing  college  generation  bodes  ill  for  the  comury.  These  young 
Sfople  might  do  well  to  return  to  the  classics  and  recall  these 
K  hnel  in  Juvenals  Eighth  Satire,  In  English  paraphrase,  as 
follows : 

"Count  It  a  baseness  If  your  soul  prefer 
Safety  to  that  which  honor  asks  of  her; 
And  hold  It  manly  life  Itself  to  give 
Rather  than  lose  the  things  for  which  we  live. 

Or  thev  m*pht  turn  to  a  leader  of  our  own  land,  the  late  Theodore 
SLX^veirwho  said:  "Only  by  putting  honor  and  duty  ahead  of 
SSVy  shall  we  stand  erect  before  the  world,  high  of  heart  and  the 
master  of  our  own  souls." 

All  of  which  does  not  mean  that  I  want  America  to  go  to  war  or 
that  I  have  in  any  degree  changed  my  attitude  on  this  subject^  I 
STthe  w7-  wUh  all  my  soul  and  ardently  look  forward  to  the  day 
J?^cn  this  cur^e  cf  mankind  will  be  banished  from  the  earth-not 
merely  from  America  Some  years  ago  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  suggest- 
me^Hat  om  aim  shculd  be.  "Not  keep  America  out  cf  war  but  keep 
Jar  out  of  the  world":  and  with  others  I  have  persistently  en- 
?"vor^  to  have  cur  Nation  do  Its  part  to  this  end-but  in  vain^ 
Had  this  Nation  or  the  Christian  church  taken  this  matter  s.rlously 
wars  aeo  had  we  thrown  ourselves  ardently  and  thoroughly  Into  the 
Effort  "o  build  a  peaceful  world,  the  result  might  be  different  today. 
pS^  is  indivisible.  To  be  sure  of  it  an^-where.  It  must  be  every- 
v^ere-  and  both  our  Christian  duty  and  sound  policy  require  that 
we  cooperate  with  all  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  as  the  only 
rfiad  to  enduring  peace. 

Mv  own  conc?ptlon  of  a  Christian  attitude  for  our  country  was 
wt  forth  m  an  utterance  of  mine  which  has  had  very  wide  circula- 
tion and  is  familiar  to  most  of  you  under  the  capUon  -'America 
flrst."  and  reads  as  follows: 

"AMXRICA  FIRST 

"Not  merely  In  matters  material,  but  in  things  of  the  spirit. 

"Not  merely  in  science.  Inventions,  motors  and  skyscrapers,  but 
■Iso  in  ideals,  principles,  character,  ,        ..        .    , 

"Not  merely  in  -.he  calm  assertion  of  rights,  but  In  the  glad 
assumntion  of  duties.  ».  ,   *   , 

•  Not  flaunting  her  strength  as  a  giant,  but  bending  In  helpful- 
ness ov«>r  a  sick  and  wounded  world  like  a  Good  Samaritan. 

"Not  in  splendid  isolation,  but  in  coiirageouF  cooperation. 

"Not  in  pride,  arrogance,  and  disdain  of  otl.er  races  and  peoples, 
but  in  sympathy,  love,  and  undersUnding. 

•Not  in  treading  again  the  old.  worn,  bloody  pathway  which  ends 
inevitably  In  chaos  and  disaster,  but  in  blazing  a  new  trail,  along 
Which,  please  God.  other  nations  wUl  follow,  into  the  New  Jerusalem, 
where  wars  shall  be  no  more. 

•Stme  day  some  nation  must  take  this  path— unless  we  are  to 
lapse  once  again  into  utter  barljarism — and  that  hcnor  I  covet  for 
my  beloved  America.  ...^     „ 

"And  so,  in  that  spirit  and  with  these  hopes.  I  say  with  all  my 
heart  and  soxil.  'America  first '  " 

This  was  written  16  years  ago.  and  I  see  no  reason  to  change  a 
■Ingle  word. 


Today  countries  which  hated  and  dreaded  and  tiled  to  avoid  war 
as  much  a=:  ourselves  are  being  sacrificed  over  there— Czecho- 
slovakia Poland,  Austria,  Finland.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  others  to 
come— human  beines  arc  suffering  agcny  and  death  that  we  may 
enjoy  safety  and  security.  Can  we  without  shame  accept  the  bene- 
fits of  such  sacrifice  without  giving  some  equivalent?  Surely  It 
calls  for  something  more  than  complacent  aloofness  or  selling  for 
cash  We  must  match  their  sacrifice  with  our  own.  not  necessarily 
in  physical  agony  and  death,  but  at  least  in  moral  and  spiritual 
agony  and  a  determination  at  any  cost  to  render  equivalcat  serv- 
ice to  mankind.  It  may  be  Gods  will  that  we  stay  out  of  this  war. 
I  am  sure  It  is  His  will  that  we  should  mere  effectively  use  our 
predominant  power  to  curb  aggression  and  help  to  make  this  world 
safe  for  smaU  nations;  and  I,  for  one.  am  deeply  grateful  for  cur 
President  s  strong  words  in  this  connection.  How  this  can  best  be 
done  is  for  statesmen  to  determine;  but  Christians  must  never 
forget  that  Ood  has  a  purpose  for  nations  as  for  indivldtials.  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  discern  and  follow  that 
purpose.  If  sincerely  and  without  thought  of  consequences  we  as 
a  nation  honestly  endeavor  to  do  Gods  wUl.  the  way  will  be  made 
clear.     "In  His  will  Is  our  peace  " 


The  University  of  Maine,  Yesterday,  Today,  and 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  RALPH  O,  BREWSTER,  OF  MAINE 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  I  made: 

America  has  been  sailing  in  the  doldrums.  The  American  spirit 
has  been  temporarily  depressed.  People  are  passing  through  an- 
other wilderness  of  doubt  They  ask.  Are  we  really  going  on  or 
has  America  passed  its  prime?  Such  questionings  simply  indicate 
that  America  is  still  a  thing  of  growth  We  are  gathering  our 
re-sources  once  again  to  move  ahead. 

In  this  new  day  that  is  about  to  dawn  the  University  of  Maine 
is  likely  to  play  an  increasingly  Important  role.  Both  in  education 
and  research  there  may  well  be  greatly  increased  demands. 

EDUCATION    IN   AMCKICA 

E^rery  generation  In  America  has  added  1  year  to  the  formal 
education  of  its  youth.  Four  years  of  high  school  have  become 
a  connmonplace  of  the  American  educational  system  in  the  last 
100  years.  Now  we  face  the  challenge  of  whether  this  popularizing 
of  education  shall  continue  and  of  what  it  shall  consist. 

The  feeling  of  the  futility  of  merely  classical  education  for  many 
cf  our  youth  has  grown  apace.  Prudent  fathers  of  ample  means 
are  today  sending  some  of  their  children   to   trade   schools. 

Success  in  any  field  today  is  the  result  of  highly  speclaliiied 
knowledge  and  the  demands  grow  more  and  more  exacting. 

Technology  and  chemurgy  arc  the  ideas  with  which  to  conjure 
In  the  decade  that  lies  ahead 

The  other  colleges  in  Maine  are  obvlotisly  not  going  to  be  able 
to  assume  any  material  increase  in  their  enrollment  because  of  the 
limitations  under  which  they  must  carry  on. 

THE     UNrvERSITT     OF     MAINE 

All  the  old  sense  of  educational  rivalry  has  happily  long  since 
passed.  The  University  of  Maine  is  the  obvious  Instrumentality 
through  which  any  further  expansion  in  our  facilities  lor  public 
education  must  come  Whether  this  will  come  through  assembling 
more  students  at  Orcro  or  through  the  medium  cf  extension 
centers  through  the  State  for  preliminary  traimng  is  a  nxatter  for 
educational  evolution 

Let  us  remember  there  are  more  than  50,000  boys  and  girls  in 
Maine  of  college  age  and  less  than  5.000  in  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Meanwhile  it  is  interesting  and  profitable  to 
recall  thie  history  of  the  university  from  Its  Inception  In  1865  under 
the  encouragement  of  the  Morrill  Act. 

CKOWTH  FROM  SMAXX  BEGINNINGS 

Contrast  the  early  Income  of  the  college  in  1876.  when  $7,104 
from  The  Federal  Government  was  added  to  $10  500  from  the  State 
with  the  p>eak  of  the  State  grant  in  1929  when  the  Statf  pave  the 
university  »«58,272  50,  now  reduced  this  last  year  to  $584,252,36. 
The  Federal  grant  has  grown  steadily  to  the  peak  of  $346,810.52. 
achieved  this  last  year 

Every  taxpayer  in  Maine  Is  a  sustaining  member  of  the  uni- 
versity, becatise  of  his  annual  contribution.    Those  of  us  wbo  have 
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a  degree  frcm  the  university  hnve  a  special  responsibility  to  see 
that  this  is  sympathetically  understood.  Tuition,  meanwhile,  has 
giown  to  the  impr;^ssive  annual  amount  of  $332,252.  The  university 
now  is  one  of  the  great  business  as  well  as  educational  Institutions 
of  the  State  with  an  annual  budget  in  excess  of  $1,750,000 

rranr.AL  An> — why  not? 

Centainly,  critics  of  Federal  aid  will  pause  when  they  contem- 
plate the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  for  Maine  youth  In 
three-quartcij  of  a  century  by  the  $6,341,61078  received  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  that  period  by  the  University  of  Maine. 
It  is  amazing  and  amusing  sometimes  to  find  some  of  the  severest 
critics  of  Federal  aid  among  those  who  have  received  a  part  cf 
their  education  as  a  result  of  Federal  aid. 

Technical  training  in  ever-broadening  fields  is  obviously  to  be 
required   in   the   mechanized   civilization  of   tomorrow, 

America  is  going  into  high  gear  again  and  start  ahead. 

The  great  field  house  and  athletic  field  of  the  university  stand 
as  monuments  to  the  devotion  of  its  graduates.  Soon  the  new 
library  will  mark  another  milestone  In  the  evolution  of  its  service 
to  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  field  of  research  is  as  yet  but  scratched  Maine  must  not 
be  left  behind  the  procession  in  the  modern  marvels  of  chemurgy 
Much  has  been  done  but  much  more  Is  to  come. 

PEOGRESS  IS  THE  SPIRrT  OF  AMERICA 

Yankee  ingenuity  is  still  called  to  meet  the  challenge  of  these 
changing  times. 

Soon  recovery  will  be  here.  That  will  mean  opportunity  for 
our  youth  Training  for  life  streamlined  to  accommodate  the 
dynamics  of  the  modem  tempo  will  be  lmp)eratively  required  We 
must  begin  to  think  and  plan  not  In  terms  of  today  but  of  tomor- 
row that  will  so  ."oon  be  here. 

The  future  rushes  on  us  and  must  not  find  America  and  par- 
ticularly Its  youth  unprepared.  In  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  present  there  Is  being  born  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

Cooperation  of  all  agencies,  public  and  private.  State  and  Fed- 
eral, will  be  the  guaranty  that  America  will  continue  as  an 
example  of  the  significance  of  universal  education  in  the  evolution 
of  a  more  ordered  world. 


Senator  Reed's  Testimony  on  the  National  Labor 

Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1940 

Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  4th  day  of  May, 
last,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Reed,  the  gifted  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  who  for  many  years  served 
his  country  so  faithfully  and  well  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  committee  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  read  to  my  colleagues  his  evi- 
dence— evidence  of  extra-legal  and  abominable  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Labor  Board  members  and  their  staff  of  em- 
ployees. However.  I  can  merely  refer  my  colleagues  to  his 
evidence  as  reported  in  the  verbatim  record  of  the  committee 
hearings. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  testimony,  Edmund  M.  Toland,  able 
general  counsel  to  the  committee,  realizing  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  country  could  profit  by  the  sage  advice  of 
Senator  Reed,  elicited  from  him  a  clear  and  succinct  appraisal 
of  the  committee's  proposed  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  I  quote  this  statement,  knowing  that 
it  will  be  helpful  to  all  of  my  colleagues  who  desire  to  give 
further  consideration  to  the  aforesaid  amendments  on  the  eve 
of  their  presentation  to  the  House: 

Mr.  ToLAND.  Based  upon  your  years  In  public  life,  based  upon 
your  service  in  the  House  of  Congress,  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  based  upon  your  long  years  as  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  the  State  and  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  will  vou  be  good  enough  to  give  the  committee  your  opin- 
ion as  to  what  you  th.nk.  If  any,  are  the  defects  in  the  present 
act,  in  the  operation  of  the  act  by  the  Board,  and  what  amend- 
ments. If  any,  you  think  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
enact? 

Mr,  Reed  That  is  a  pretty  large  order.  In  my  opinion,  with 
reference  to  the  way  this  present  law  has  been  administered  is 
pretty  well  illustrated  by  the  report  of  the  majority  of  this  com- 


mittee, I  would  like  to  deal  with  that  question  first  t)cfore  coming 
to   the  other  question. 

I  have  practiced  law  for  over  50  years,  pretty  actively  and  in 
many  courts.  I  claim  no  superior  Intelligence  or  learning  beyond 
that  of  any  reasonably  competent  lawyer.  And  I  shall  try  and 
make  my  statements  as  moderate  as  I  can,  because  in  this  present 
hearing  I  have  an  interest,  but  the  observations  I  am  going  to 
make  now  I  make  as  a  citizen,  and  I  would  make  them  if  I  had 
never  heard  of  this  case. 

I  have  never  read  in  my  life  anywhere  such  a  catalog  of  Im- 
proper, unjudicial,  unfair  rulings  and  acts  as  are  set  forth  in  this 
report. 

If  one-tenth  part  of  the  report  Is  true,  this  Labor  Board  ought 
to  be  abolished  overnight,  and  some  kind  of  tr.bunal.  If  one  Is 
to  exist,  set  up  with  proper  safeguards  for  the  right  of  litigants. 
I  read  in  this  report  that  this  Board,  supposedly  a  semljudlcial 
body  and  clothed  with  powers  in  many  respects,  or  in  some  re- 
spects, greater  than  the  courts  of  Justice  possess,  institutes  boy- 
cotts against  manufacturers,  and  that  even  before  that  manufac- 
turing company  has  had  a  hearing  before  the  Board,  a  process  of 
condemnation  without  a  hearing,  and,  then,  a  resort  to  a  punish- 
ment which  is  not  within  the  purview  of  the  Board,  for  nowhere 
is  it  stated  in  this  Wagner  Act  or  in  the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act 
that  it  is  any  part  of  the  business  or  authority  of  the  Board  to 
attack  a  business  by  trj-ing  to  take  away  Its  customers.  The 
punishment  it  can  ImposL'  are  not  to  boycott  and  destroy  a  busi- 
ness but  to  prevent  some  particular  wrong  or  .njury. 

Now,  a  man  that  will  do  that,  a  board  that  will  do  that  thing, 
furnishes  the  indubitable  evidence  that  it  is  prejudiced,  that  It 
is  controlled  by  ulterior  and  vindictive  motives,  and  that  it  Is 
utterly  unfit  to  sit  as  a  tribunal  anywhere  under  the  American 
nag 

It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Is  resorted  to  by  racketeers  who 
come  to  a  man  and  demand  certain  compensation  or  money,  and 
tell  him,  if  he  does  not  give  it  they  will  destroy  his  business,  they 
will  not  permit  him  to  sell  his  goods,  wares,  or  Industry,  It 
is  on  a  parallel,  and  a  board  that  will  do  things  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  Inducted  into  the  racketeers"  union,  if  one  exists 

Thev  write  a  letter  to  Filene  Store,  of  Boston,  a  very  large  store, 
in  which  they  attack  the  Berkshire  Mills  Co  .  and  ask  the  Filene 
Co  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  Berkshire  Co,  Pressure  for  what? 
Manifestly,  pressure  to  make  them  yield  to  the  demands  of  some 
union  Now.  here  is  a  concern,  let  us  take  this  for  a  moment,  I 
have  learned  a  little  about  merchandising,  not  much,  but  here 
is  a  concern  that  has  to  plan  its  business,  buy  its  goods,  its  raw 
materials,  employ  its  labor,  incur  overhead,  and  it  must  have  cus- 
tomers, and  when  you  can  take  away  from  it  Important  customers 
you  destroy  that  business,  you  put  it  into  bankruptcy,  you  turn 
its  labor  out  of  employment.  Here  is  a  Board  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  and  the  Justice  and  Inajesty  of  our  laws 
resorting  to  methods  of  that  kind. 

Well,  here  is  the  firm  of  Weiss  &  Klans  Co,  They  were  engaged 
In  business  which  made  it  desirable  for  them  to  get  Government 
contracts,  and  cffort-s  are  being  made  to  blacklist  that  company 
so  that  it  can't  get  Government  contracts,  although  it  is  not  only 
entitled  to  get  them  if  it  bids  properly  but  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
they  should  get  them  if  they  are  the  lowest  and  best  bidder.  Now. 
this  action  is  in  no  manner  Justified  by  any  letter,  line,  or  syllable 
of  the  law;  it  was  purely  an  arbitrary  act,  and  it  goes  to  show  how 
dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  confer  authority  upon  people  who  are 
willing  to  abuse  it. 

Here  is  another  Instance,  and  I  am  calling  the  attention  to  Just 
a  few.  This  is  not  news  to  the  Board,  but  you  have  asked  for  my 
opinion  and  I  am  trying  to  give  it  to  you  In  the  mildest  language 
I  knjw  how  to  employ. 

We  set  up  in  this  country  an  Institution  to  loan  money  to  com- 
panies that  were  in  financial  trouble.  Why?  Wholly  a  new  thing 
in  our  governmental  functions;  but  It  is  being  done  and  largely, 
I  think,  approved  because  it  was  desirable  that  companies  that  were 
In  financial  difficulty  might  be  tided  over  and  not  closed  down,  and 
not  thereby  destroy  the  opportunities  of  labor. 

Well,  the  Board  tried  to  have  loans  withheld  from  companies 
that  have  not  been  tried,  so  that  they  could  go  bankrvf^t  because 
somebody  had  made  an  accusation  against  them.  Now,  this  book  is 
full  of  these  things.  This  report  ought  to  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  Congress.  It  ought  to  be  printed  in  every  newspaper  of  the 
United  States,  In  substance  and  eflfect.  But  we  come  to  another 
thing  that  is  charged  here,  and  I  take  it  upon  substantial  grounds, 
that  they  have  taken  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
your  taxes  and  my  taxes  and  everybody's  taxes — and  have  been  ex- 
pending as  much  as  $2,600  a  month  for  attorneys  to  lobby  with 
reference  to  amendments  to  this  very  measure  that  are  now  pending. 

Well,  when  I  was  in  the  Senate,  which  was  under  a  different 
regime  than  we  have  now,  we  were  trying  to  pass  laws  to  make  It 
Illegal  to  lobby.  A  lobbyist  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  border 
line  of  a  crook.  That  was  the  atmosphere  we  had  at  that  time.  That 
may  not  have  been  entirely  right.  Now  we  take  the  money  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates  and  hire  a  lot  of  lawyers  to  go  over  to 
the  Capitol  and  try  to  prevent  a  change  or  alteration  or  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

That  sort  of  thing  Is  not  only  Immoral  but  It  Is  clearly  lUegal.  and 
if  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  visited  as  they  should  be.  It  would 
result  in  the  removal  from  office  of  every  one  of  these  gentlemen 
who  were  party  or  privy  to  this  infamous  transaction. 
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Mr,  RouTioHN.  Does  the  Senator  knew  that  l.ie  ^J'of  Bjjf^f  «°: 
deavcrs  to  Justify  Its  lobbying  action  with  the  excuse  that  all  of  the 
other  bureaus  do  the  s«me  thing?  ^  ,  ^         ,.   j 

Mr  Reed  I  dtdnt  have  that  Information,  although  I  have  had  a 
suspicion  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  most  of  the  people  in  the  country 

Mr    RocTZOHN.  That  still  doesn't  make  It  right,  though,  does  It. 

*"Mr"REro°T^.a°t°ls  like  cne  thief,  excusing  himself  for  stealing  a 
horse  by  saying  somebody  else  stole  a  mule.  If  that  is  going  on  in 
S^is  c'cunt^  then-and  I  am  not  going  Into  politics-if  that  is  part 
of  the  New  Deal,  they  had  better  perform  a  surgical  operation  and 

'"l  am  nT^olnTio  refer  to  other  matters  m  this  report.  You  have 
asked  me  for  my  opinion  as  to  amendments.  I  would  not  want  to 
undertake  to  give  this  committee  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  this 
bill  but  there  are  two  or  three  things  that.  If  they  are  not  taken 
out  of  the  law,  will  result  In  great  wrong,  and  they  have  resulted  in 
great  wrong.  The  flrst  thing  that  I  think  we  ought  to  do  is  to  make 
Ihis  bUl  appear  not  as  a  bill  attacking  everybody  who  has  a  business 
or  an  industry,  but  I  think  the  preamble  to  the  biU  is  very  unfor- 
tunately  drawn.  It  reaUy  Is  susceptible  of  the  construction  that  it 
is  a  general  indictment  of  all  people  who  employ  labor.  That  is  a 
doctrine  that  Is  utterly  untenable,  and  no  such  implication  should 
be  in  any  law.  That,  however.  In  my  Judgment,  is  not  the  most 
important  thing,  and  I  am  only  going  to  mention  two  or  three 

^^iS^the  first  place,  the  law  ought  to  be  changed  so  that  any  person 
put  to  trial  must  be  tried  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  law  and 
evidence  When  you  go  outside  of  those  rules  which  have  been 
developed  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years  of  Jurisprudence,  you 
_are  absolutely  certain  to  Introduce  into  every  controversy  matters 
that  are  Improper  and  that  prejudice  the  cause  of  Justice. 

The  next  i?reat  question.  In  my  Judgment.  Is  the  weight  to  be 
given  to  evidence      To  say  that  a  court  Is  to  be  ^K^und  by   the 
decision  of  a  board  If  there  Is  any  evidence  to  sustain  it.  is  to  say 
that  Justice  may  be  outraged  every  day  In  the  year      As  Judge 
Otis  says  In  his  opinion,  susceptible  of  the  construction  that  If 
one  witness  swear  In  a  certain  way.  and  20  swear  the  other  way. 
the  mere  finding  of  the  Board  Is  conclusive  upon  the  courts.    That 
ifto^^  yom  rights  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  facts  as  they 
exist    but  by  a  misconstruction  of  those  facts  by  a  b^rd  or  tri- 
bunal.   That  certainly  ought  to  come  out  of  this  law     "Hiere  ought 
to  be  a  clarlflcation  of  the  right  and  privileges  of  plant  unions. 
When  I  read  the  provision  in  the  Wagner  Act  that  the  employees 
^  of  a  certain  factory  or  institution  could  organize  and  that  then 
V  wouldbe  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  deal  with  them  and  with 
the^  alone  It  seemed  to  me  that  that  created  a  sort  of  a  democracy 
m  SlSr  °hat  would  be  very  desirable.     They  would  no  longer  be 
iubjec?  to  attack  by  the  greater  organlzatioris.     TTielr  rights  would 
be  secured  and  they  could  gain  the  protection  of  the  law  and  of 
the  co^U.     That  ought  to  be  made  so  plain  that  there  can  be 
no  controversy  about  It  In  the  futtire.  „v,-.=  tv,« 

The  act  ouKht  to  be  amended  so  that  In  any  case,  where  the 
rlgJS  of  a  cftlzen  are  being  outraged,  that  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  should  be  restored  so  that  those  rights  can  be  pro- 
tec  ted^nd  until  ycu  do  that,  you  do  not  have  the  rule  of  law. 
but  vou  have  the  rule  of  bureaus  and  bureaucracies  that  change 
overnSit  anS  that  may  rely  for  their  decisions  upon  the  prejudiced 

°''C'''iie«"ronrt?ilnr&  all  this  discussion  that  I  want  to  say 
a  word  aSu?  and  that  Is  the  right  of  a  cltl^^n  of  the  Un  ted 
States  to  express  his  opinion  to  any  other  citizen  of  the  United 
iSS  with  r^rence  to  any  subject  or  matter  whatsoever  pro- 
?M^  hi  doe^  not.  In  the  doing  of  that,  in  the  expression  of  that 
oirSon  impinge  upon  the  rights  of  seme  other  person,  or  the 
Dubli?  T?  say  as  it  Is  now  being  attempted,  that  an  employer 
Srnnot  talk  to  his  employee,  cannot  express  an  opinion  to  his 
Soyee^cannot  seek  to  persuade  that  employee  not  to  Join  a 
iflhrr  union  Is  to  deny  the  right  of  free  speech. 
^<s^m  of  ?ree  s^ch  d^snt  exist  on  behalf  of  the  man  who 
works  at  the  lathe  and  denied  to  the  man  who  may  be  his  em- 
Dlover  The  right  of  those  two  men  to  exchange  their  views,  and 
to  do  it  frankly  and  freely,  without  any  limitation,  must  be  pre- 
s^rv^  Now  tLt  has  nothing  to  do  with  coercion.  If.  In  using 
his  r^ht  to  speak,  an  employer  were  to  say  to  one  of  his  employees. 
"If  you  dSe  to  do  this.  that,  or  the  other  thing  I  will  discharge 
vou  that  is  coercion,  and  properly  can  be  forbidden  by  the  law. 
But  the  mere  right  to  make  an  argument,  to  present  reasons,  is 
of  an  entTrtl?  d^erent  character,  and  yet  this  Board  and  its  sub- 
ordinate have  been  holdmg  to  the  doctrine  that  a  man  can  t  even 

**Sow  thte  ^r^m^^free  speech  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our 
rlKWr'  As  WM  said  by  a  learned  Judge,  the  right  to  think  Is  of 
verv  Uttle  value   If  you  cannot   express  your  thoughts. 

The  riKht  of  free  speech  is  not  limited  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  day  The  chief  benefit  of  the  right  of  free  speech  is  that  ideas 
shall  he  expressed  which  may  be  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of 
the  day.  Strike  It  down.  Umit  It.  qualify  It  In  any  way  and  you 
have  driven  a  dagger  through  the  heart  of  the  liberty  ot  the 
necDle  at  this  country.  It  is  even  more  Important  than  the  hberty 
of  the  press,  because  the  right  to  speak  Is  a  right  which  inheres  in 
every  being  that  is  bom.  and  he  can  exercise  it;  whereas  the  liberty 
of  the  prws.  of  course.  Is  more  limited  as  an  instrumentality  for 
each  individual,  and  I  say.  as  Jefferson  said,  that  I  would  rather 
Uve  in  a  country  where  all  the  rights  of  the  people  were  sought  to 


be   extinguished    and   preserve   the   liberty   of   the   press   than   to 
nreserve  all  other  safeguards  the  law  can  create. 

But  th"  rlRht  of  the  individual,  the  right  of  the  man  who  works 
for  me  (and  I  dont  mean  I  have  employees  except  in  my  office i  to 
come  to  me  with  his  requests,  and  my  right  to  go  to  him  and 
supgest  things  that  I  think  cught  to  be  done,  those  two  rights 
must  be  preserved  in  this  country,  and  if  thev  are  not  preserved 
If  this  doctrine  of  freedom  of  speech  is  ever  circumscribed  or  cut 
do\\Ti  the  people  that  will  flrst  feel  the  deadly  effect  will  be  the 
people  who  work  with  their  hands  and  their  brains  for  a  living. 

Because  alwavs  in  the  end  of  life  and  in  the  end  of  experience, 
the  man  who  is  without  much  money  and  who  is  obliged  to  rely 
upon  his  dally  effort  for  his  living  is  the  first  man  that  feels  the 
effect  of  oppression,  and  oppressions  greatest  enemy  is  freedom  of 
speech  and  liberty  and  of  the  press.  Civilization's  greatest  friend 
is  the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  and  no  Congress  and  no  legislative 
body  has  any  right  to  sav  that  because  a  man  works  for  another, 
they  cannot  discuss  their  mutual  business  and  affairs 

Now  gentlemen.  I  have  taken  too  much  of  your  time  You  gave 
me  a  large  order  and  I  have  tried  to  do  what  I  can  about  it.  X 
thank  you  very  much. 


The  Danger  of  Hysteria 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHILTON  (WIS  )   TIMES-JOURNAL 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  of  hysteria,  it  is 
reassuring  to  note  the  attitude  of  many  editors  throughout 
the  country  who  are  bending  their  efforts  to  try  to  keep  the 
thought  of  the  people  of  America  in  orderly  and  rational 
channels. 

MX.  William  J.  McHale.  editor  of  the  Chilton  Times-Journal 
at  Chilton,  Wis.,  in  an  editorial  published  on  May  30,  1940, 
very  clearly  reflects  the  danger  of  hysteria,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  incorporate  this  editorial  In  the  Record  in  order  that  the 
people  of  the  country  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  splendid 
thoughts  on  this  subject. 

[From  the  Chilton    (Wis  )   Times- Journal  of  May  30.   1940 1 

THE    DANGER    OF    HTSTTRlA 

As  the  threat  of  war  comes  closer  to  America,  and  particularly  as 
we  become  acutely  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Nazi  war  machine 
and  the  new  terrifying  devices  and  methods  It  employs,  aversion  for 
the  Nazi  creed  mounts  In  thLs  country.  This  aversion  is  ma^lfled 
by  the  dreadful  stories  of  suffering,  hardship,  and  death  among  the 
millions  of  refugees  which  are  streaming  out  of  the  invaded  neutral 
countries.  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest,  mc^t  heart -reudlng,  and  pathetic: 
ma£8  migrations  of  history  The  stories  of  "fifth  coUimnlsts." 
those  spies  ana  traitors  of  the  new  technique  and.  aljove  all.  the 
diabolical  parucliutists  that  are  dropped  from  the  skies  to  murder, 
burn,  and  destroy  behind  the  lines,  fill  us  with  loathing  for  the 
modem  methods  of  "total  war." 

There  are  indications  that  the  reaction  to  the  war  news  in  some 
parts  of  this  and  other  American  countries  is  Inclining  to  place 
under  suspicion  all  persons  of  German  birth  or  extraction.  That 
attitude  Is  likely  to  become  more  general  if  the  hysteria  increases. 
It  is  an  attitude  which  should  be  avoided  and  suppressed  because 
it  is  as  unfair  as  the  things  it  condemns. 

Nazi-ism.  fascism,  and  communism  are  all  fanatical  Ideologies, 
beliefs  In  which  rabid  leaders  work  their  followers  up  to  a  pitch  of 
religious  devotion  They  are  all  basically  godless,  because  to  sur- 
vive they  must  do  away  with  all  opposition.  The  dictators  set 
themselves  up  as  the  subjects  of  worship,  the  gods  or  the  new 
paganism.  Their  appeal  is  principally  to  the  young  whose  bodies 
and  minds  can  be  molded  most  readily  to  the  pattern  set  by  the 
leaders  These  who  do  not  believe  have  the  choice  of  silent  s\:b- 
mlsslon  or  a  prison  camp,  or  worse  Opposition  is  suppressed  ruth- 
lessly. The  successful  dictator  must  stand  ready  to  play  the  role 
of  a  mass  murderer,  and  often  does,  to  enforce  submission. 
i  The  people  of  Germany  are  intrinsically  no  more  cruel  or  murder- 
ous than  the  people  of  any  other  nation.  Among  them  will  be 
lound  as  much  kindness,  sympathy,  charity,  and  benevolence  as 
among  the  people  of  any  other  country.  Those  qualities  are  not 
the  exclusive  possession  of  any  race  or  nation  Nazi-ism  is  the 
inspiration  of  a  leader  that  exalted  nationalism  and  "raceism"  as  a 
creed.  He  came  upon  the  scene  at  a  critical  time  In  German  .'lis- 
tory  when  there  were  millions  of  people  ready  to  listen  to  anyone 
who  could,  with  some  show  of  reason,  hold  out  hope  for  better 
things.     He  gained  recruits,  Just  as  fanatics  In  this  country   can 
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gain  recruits  for  almost  any  cause.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  a  cur- 
rent example  of  the  ability  of  leadership  to  win  a  following.  Nnzl- 
Ism.  like  klanism.  is  a  rabid  idea  and  not  a  racial  characteristic. 

8o.  If  war  hysteria  should  deepen,  we  should  guard  against  the 
fallacy  that  because  a  man  is  an  Italian  he  Is  a  potential  Fascist 
or  t)ecause  he  is  a  German  he  is  at  heart  a  Nazi.  It  does  not  follow 
that  all  member?  of  a  nationality  accept  as  their  own  all  the  ideas 
of  a  leader  of  thftt  nationality  A.«  Americans  wc  have  a  way  of 
dlsagreelnt?  violently  with  our  political  leaders. 

It  is  a  safe  guess  that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  of  Ger- 
man and  Italian  birth  and  extraction  in  this  country  would  shed 
their  blood  as  freely  and  wiUinely  for  American  democracy  as  would 
any  other  section  of  our  popula'ion.  In  spying  out  "fifth  col- 
umnists." traitors,  and  spies  in  this  country,  therefore,  simple  Jus- 
tice to  the  meinljers  of  our  many  nationalities  requires  that  hate 
and  hvsterla  be  not  permitted  to  confuse  un-American  idcalogics 
with  nationalities  We  will  probably  find  as  large  a  proportion 
of  "fifth  column"  candidates  among  our  college  and  university 
students  and  faculties,  wlio  claim  Mayflower  lineage.  a.s  we  wiU 
among  American  citizens  of  German  extraction. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

I  OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1940 


ORATION  BY  PHIL  W.  GROSSMAN.  JR. 


Mr    THTLL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under   leave    to    extend    my 
remarks   I  include  the  following  oration  entitled  "The  Gods 
cf  Valhalla."  by  Phil  W.  Grossman,  Jr..  Marquette  University   I 
School  of  Law,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

This  oration  won  the  first  prize  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  1 
in  the  S-abury  National  Peace  Oratorical  Contest  held  at 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  on  April  19.  1940.  The  prize  which  Mr. 
Grossman,  as  author  and  speaker,  was  awarded  was  $50  cash 
and  the  opportunity  to  entor  the  manuscript  in  the  national 
contest  to  compete  with  orators  from  other  States  for  an 
additional  $500  award. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  annually  in  nearly  every  State  by 
the  Misses  Seabury.  of  Maine,  who  seek  to  encourage  the 
discussion  among  American  youth  concerning  the  ways  to 
peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  an  ancient  legend-a  ™3nh  that  the  Norsemen  u^d  to 
believe— that  tells  a  peculiar  story.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Pagan 
S^d  S^n  king  of  tt^  gods  of  Asgard^  Now  O^'";.  °°\^"^^^J^ 
iShlv  rulers  subsequent  to  himself,  had  a  plan-^  f'^ow  when- 
secure  hi<  P<wer  by  defeating  some  day— he  didn  t  know  ^  hen 
tTe  gre^  gUnts  wL.  roamed  through  his  particular  heaven.  To 
rin  this  he  n  eded  men— lighting  men— men  v^ho  know  not  a  fear. 
Z  he  summoned  Z  his  castle  the  souls  of  the  bravest  warriors 
?hohadT^n  slain  in  earthly  battles  and  the.e  they  would  enter 
The  ranks  of  the  soldiers  who  were  preparing  to  move  against  the 
Li«n*c  all  of  them  receiving  the  prom.se  from  Odin  that  when 
K  ban  e  ial  c^Tmpleted  they  would  return  to  the  cf  tie,  and^ 
bT^  feasting   in    the   great   hall,   would  recover   from   all   of   their 

^^B^fu^e  of  their  belief  in  this  myth  the  Norsemen  were  not 
afraW  of  being  killed  at  war  Anyone  who  died  a  peaceful  death 
on  earth  wis  excluded  frcm  this  legendary  heaven.  And  so  It  was 
called  Valhalla,   the   hall   of  the  chosen  slain. 

Most  of  us  today  do  not  consider  ourselves  foolish  enough  to 
believe  in  such  false  gods  or  such  mythical  promises.  But  on  the 
o^ntinent  cf  Europe,  ladles  and  genUemen,  we  have  seen  in  our 
frfSlme  the  restoration  of  those  very  same  gods  to  the  castle  of 
Valhalla  F<  r  7  vears  60.000.000  middle  Europeans  have  been  beat- 
ing their  r  owshares  into  swords  because  Hitler  promises  them 
thit  ^oi^e  day  the  -giants'  will  be  destroyed  and  the  great  day 
for  Ai^anism  will  at  last  be  had— "Unify,  strengthen,  conquer 
and^me  JSy  you  will  fea.^t  at  the  table  of  -Mlttel  Eurcpa." " 
The  C5ermans  believe   In  Valhalla.  ._.   .^   *   w 

we  leaTn  that  In  Fascist  Japan  every  soldier  is  taught  that  he 
is   flzhtlng   for   the   supremacy   of   a   man   whom   he   calls     god 
?nd  the  lords  cf  that  god  are  these.  "War  i.<^  the  supreme  holy 
enSrprL  of  mankind.     To  die  at  war  Is  the  g^^test  glory  and 
the  height  of  exultation  •     The  Japanese  believe  in  Valhalla^ 

One    hurdred    and    sixty-five    nUUlon    Russians    march    at    the 

crS  Of  a   whip      March   into  certain  death,   because  above  them 

Z  Stalinism,  which  has  made  those  men  automatons,  parts  in  aa 

international    war   machine      And   that   twentieth-century   pagan 
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god.  seated  on  his  throne  in  Moscow,  promises  them  a  new  world 

order.     The  Russians  believe  In  ValhaUa.  --rr-. 

In  the  year  1917  we  were  promised  that  If  we  marched  aCTOM 
the  seilvmh  the  light  of  dem*ocracy  shining  in  0^!;  ^^f'  ^l'  "^"tit 
be  serving  the  cause  of  peace  and,  IncidentaUy.  the  cause  of  the 
"giants."  We  would  fight-and  126.000  of  ua  ^^^J  .^^f^-,* 
war  to  end  all  wars  We.  and  the  people  of  Prance  and  the  F^ple 
of  Great  Britain  were  promised  peace  after  the  victory.  Jhat  vie 
tory  was  attained,  but  there  has  been  no  peace.  The  conqueror 
believed  that  they  had  made  secure  their  power  by  crushing  an 
imperialistic  Germany,  robbing  her  and  excliid  ng  1»"  from  tne 
•heaven"  of  the  demcx:racles.  Today  the  pendialum  of  PO*«J  "J 
swung  the  other  way  as  the  defeated  one  seeks  revenge  agaiiifct 
the  -giants"  by  calling  out  the  armies  of  Its  people  o^ce  agaln^ 
And  agiiln  the  "people  of  France  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  flghtliig  and  uyin-  because  they  are  promised  peace  after 
Victory.  Ju<t  as  their  fathers  before  them  were  promised  peace 
after  victory.     Thev.  too.  t>elieve  In  Valhalla. 

Today  you  and  I  are  wondering  about  the  answer  to  Just  one 
question:  "Why?"  Why.  m  the  name  of  peace,  will  nation  nght 
nation,  down  to  the  last  red  drop  of  human  blocd.  and  d3wn  to  tne 
last  faded  shred  of  the  human  dream  for  a  world  without  hatef 
Why?  Because  they  are  afraid:  just  as  the  Ncrse.  god,  Odin,  was 
afraid.  They  are  afraid  cf  losing  their  power,  and  in  being  alraia— - 
they  have  lost  peace  Hitler  has  written  into  Mein  Kampf  two 
alternatives  viewed  by  todays  governments  as  the  only  po8.siDlllties 
cf  national  destiny.  Views  which  are  making,  and  always  have 
made— war  In  Meln  Kampf  he  says.  "Germany  will  be  the  wor.d 
power,  or  Geimany  will  be  nothing  at  all."  And  because  nobody 
wants  to  be  "nothing  at  all."  he  proceeds  to  set  up  a  system  of 
guaranties  to  his  people  that  Germany  will  be  a  world  power,  in 
this  Valhallalike  plan  there  is  nu  room  for  compromise,  no  room 
for  prosperity  of  the  world  community— only  room  for  pure  German 

^^ThTsi?jation  in  the  Orient  is  similar.  The  Japanese  must  be 
supreme  in  power  They,  too,  believe  in  only  two  possibilities  for 
their  small  but  ambitious  state.  It  Is  to  be  "Japan  over  Asia  or 
no  Japan  at  all."  ^  _j_   ^, 

Returning  to  Russia.  The  Soviet  objective  is  to  sow  seeds  of 
communism  in  all  nations  This  can  be  done,  Stalin  claims,  when 
they  are  weak  ar.d  helpless  as  a  result  of  wars  between  one  and 
another      That  is  Russia's  way  to  national  supremacy. 

The   people   in    the   democracies,   on   the   other   hand,    receive    no 
more  satisfactory  an  answer  when  they  demand  of  their  governments 
a  reply  to  the  question,  "What  are  wc  fighting  for?"     Great  Britain  a 
Prime  Minister  said.  Just  a  short  while  ago,  "Our  war  aim  can  be 
stated  very  briefly      It   Is  to  defeat  cur  enemy      And  by  that  I  ao 
not  mean  merely  thr  defeat  of  the  enemy's  military  forces:   I  mean 
the  defeat  of  the  acgrcssive  bullying  quality  which  seeks  to  domi- 
nate other  people  by  force."  „>,,,», 
And  Wlnsion  Churchill  follows  with  a  nnglng  speech  in  which 
'    he  pre'-umes  to  foresee  the  ccmlne;  of  the  European  heaven  of  peace 
when  he  says.  "The  day  will  come  when  Joy  bells  will  ring  again 
throughout  Europe,   and   vlctcriou-s   natioi.s,   master  of   their   foes 
and  of  ♦hemsclvet,,  will  plan  and  build  again  in  justice  and  tradi- 
tion and  in  freedom  a  houst-  of  many  mansions  where  there  wiU 
be  room  for  all  "     But   I  submit,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  under 
present    circumstances    those    are    but    idle    words.      Is    there,    for 
example   freedom  in  the  kind  of  a  victory  which  seeks  the  destruc- 
ticn  of  a  nation?     For  the  Allies  have  gene  on  record,  by  both 
word  and  act,  to  blot  cut  not  only  HltlerlFm  but  everything  that 
constitutes  a  threat  to  their  power  politics  in   the  western   world. 
Can  we  expect  Justice  frcm  an  empire  like  Great  Britain,  which 
with   impunity   breaks  her   ccntracis— her   contract   with   Czecho- 
slcvak'a    her    contract    with   Poland,   or    her    treaty    with    Norway, 
broken  ijefore  the  ink  was  drv?     And  if  the  peace  is  to  be  based  on 
tradition    as  Mr    Churchill  pleads    then,  indeed,  do  we  have  cause 
for  pessimism      The  Germans  remember  too  well  that   at  the  last 
victors  peace  in  1918.  cne  from  which  they  were  excluded,  Clemcn- 
ceau    of   France,   wall^e-i   Into   the  Versailles  conference   with   thee? 
words  on  his  lips:    "I  dont  care  what  kind  of  terms  you  make,  so 
long  as  Germany  Is  destroyed  " 

Tlie  democracies,  as  well,  have  always  seen  only  two  po^siblUtlea 
for  their  destiny;  as  expressed  In  the  American  book  by  Hamilton 
FL«h  Armstrong,  which  bears  the  title  "We  or  They."  their  status 
is  to  be  el* her  that  of  a  world  power  or  that  of  nothing  at  all. 
The  government.'^  of  twentieth-century  nat'ons  have  set  themselves 
up  a.^gods  of  modern  Valhallas.  blindly  believing  again  that  securty 
will  be  had  when  they  shall  be  victorious. 

But  the  last  chapter  of  our  Nordic  legend  tells  of  the  inevitable 
end.  It  is  called  Gotterdamerung— The  Twilight  of  the  Gods. 
They  never  quite  succeeded  in  removing  the  giants  from  their 
heaven  Nor  did  the  giants  defeat  the  warriors.  Contrary  to  all 
of  Odin's  promises,  the  soldiers,  after  one  last  fierce  battle,  piissed 
into  oblivion  along  with  the  enemy  whom  they  had  set  out  to 
destroy.  It  was  then  they  learned  that  this  was  Indeed  no  heaven. 
but  the  beginnings  of  hell. 

Do  you  and  I  today  iaelieve  in  a  Valhalla?  Think.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  one  last  swoop  of  the  democratic  armies  cf  the  world  will 
bring  the  kind  of  a  peace  men  have  dreamed  of?  Do  you  think  that 
Germany  and  Russia  on  the  one  hand,  or  Prance  and  Britain  on  the 
other,  will  achieve  peace  whichever  wins?  The  truth  Is  that  the 
most  that  war  can  do  today  is  to  determine,  with  a  maximum  of 
social  distTirbance  and  destruction  and  death,  which  contestant  la 
In  a  pcsitlon  to  dictate  its  terms  That  is  the  foUy  of  war  Ther« 
I   lies  the  problem.    1  have  mdlcated  the  solution— a  peace,  vltttout 
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a  victory  That  means  a  peace  pact  reached  by  arbitration  among 
equals  and  not  the  traditional  treaty  dictated  by  victors  to  van- 
quished A  Versailles  at  which  will  be  present  someone — though 
God  grant  that  there  be  more  than  one — who  will  establish  the 
renaissance  the  rebirth  of  the  one  great  peace  formula  of  all  times 
that  shall  sweep  away  all  of  the  myths,  and  impress  In  the  minds 
of  todays  leaders  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  peace.  The  conclusion 
of  the  present  chaos  can  be  had  by  recognizing  that  peace  is  not 
synonymous  with  supremacy,  that  national,  and  consequently, 
world  prosperity — and  security,  too — never  has  been  had.  and  never 
will  be  had  without  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  each  nation — 
the  right  to  live  happily  and  peacefully  in  a  society  planned  to  v.ork 
by  the  magnittcent  realization  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  of  men 
of  every  country  under  the  one  God  who  made  them  all.  That 
realization  is  the  first  step.     But  it  is  the  essential  step. 

The  choice  left  to  the  world  is  clear.  It  Is  the  choice  of  Christian- 
ity— or  war.  The  Christian  method  has  never  failed.  It  is  men 
who  have  failed.  That  plan  will  work  if  men  will  seek  It  out. 
JoUow  it,  grasp  and  hold  it.  For  it  alone  is  the  answer  to  the 
piozzled  cry  that  comes  from  the  lips  of  all  races  and  echoes  around 
the  globe — "Where  is  our  peace?  We  have  fought  for  it  hard  and 
long  "  And  the  answer  comes  back  from  the  ages — "AH  of  you 
have  been  fighting,  each  for  your  own  little  Valhalla.  And  because 
there  is  no  Valhalla,  after  all  your  destiucticn.  ycuve  never  had 
your  peace.  Send  tho.se  myths  vanishing  with  the  last  vanishing 
Bmnke  of  your  gunfire  and  make  the  world  again  the  world  that 
the  One  Christian  God  gave  you  the  power  to  make  of  it  " 

It  is  the  old.  old  doctrine  of  Christian  charity.  But.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  commcn  sense. 


Lessons  From  the  World  War 
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HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RP:PRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1940 


EXCERPTS  FROM  SPEECHES  OF  J    WARREN  MADDEN.  CHAIR- 
MAN. NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  con- 
vention in  New  York  of  one  of  the  great  independent  labor 
organizations,  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  warmly  applauded  advice  given  them  by  a  guest 
speaker  in  regard  to  the  part  labor  should  play  in  preparing 
our  national  defense.  Drawing  upon  the  lessons  learned 
about  efficient,  large-scale  production  during  the  first  World 
War.  the  speaker  recited  the  successful  effort  the  Nation 
then  used  to  irxsure  a  minimum  of  interruption  to  production 
through  industrial  strife,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  rights  of  workingmen  to  have  a  place  in  the  national 
counsels. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  War  Labor  Board  in  1918  pro- 
vide a  pattern  which  we  may  study  with  present  profit. 
Because  I  find  the  viewpoint  of  the  speaker  at  the  Ladies 
Garment  Workers'  convention  to  be  sound  and  instructive. 
and  because  of  the  important  office  he  holds.  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  timely  remarks  of  J.  Warren  Madden, 
chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

In  the  report  of  your  officers  I  find  that  your  union  membership 
is  three  times  as  large  today  as  it  was  during  the  first  World  War 
period.  I  also  And  that  during  the  past  2  years  you  achieved  the 
peaceful  renewal  of  all  your  association  contracts.  From  these  two 
facts  It  appears  that  with  your  union  at  least  there  can  be  both  an 
Increase  in  organized  strength  and  a  decrease  in  resort  to  the  strike 
weapon  I  know  of  no  reason  why  your  experience  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated in  other  industries. 

During  the  first  World  War  there  was  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
labor  organization  and  contractual  relations  in  the  Industries  pro- 
viding basic  war  materials.  Even  up  to  the  year  1935  that  same 
condition  existed.  Today  we  find  the  basic  iron-and-steel-produc- 
Ing  Industry  about  three-quarters  organized  and  with  hundreds  of 
effective  contracts,  most  of  which  have  been  peaceably  renewed 
more  than  once.  Five  years  ago  there  was  no  stich  thing  as  a  labor 
organization  of  the  rubber  Industry  Today  nearly  50.000  rubber 
workers  are  living  under  labor  agreements.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  great  automotive  Industry  and  the  electrical-equipment 
Industry.  In  copper  smelting  and  refining,  among  oil  workers,  in 
eBhlpbuilding.  and  on  the  decks  of  ships  workers  who  are  essential  to 
our  national  defense  have  learned  to  make  their  demands  through 
representatives  at  tiie  bargaining  table. 


In  summation  of  the  notable  gains  In  Industrial  stability  during 
the  past  5  years  let  these  two  facts  be  placed  close  together:  During 
the  past  winter  there  were  4.000.000  more  organized  workers  than 
there  were  5  years  ago;  also  during  the  past  winter,  although  or- 
ganized workers  were  potentially  twice  as  capable  of  enforcing 
demands  through  strikes,  there  were  fewer  strikes  and  fewer  workers 
involved  than  during  any  winter  since  the  depression  year  of  1932. 
!  An  objective  survey  of  labor  relations  in  the  United  States 
would  reveal  them  to  be  more  stable,  more  productive  of  efHciency, 
and  better  rooted  in  mutual  understanding  than  they  were  in 
1917  or  than  they  were  in  1935  Some  of  the  same  people  who 
I  cried  calamity  at  the  assertion  of  employee  rights  23  years  ago 
'  and  5  years  ago  still  continue  their  lamentation.  Yet  it  is  pro- 
foundly significant  that  opposition  to  collective  bargaining  as  a 
principle  has  disappeared  during  the  brief  period  of  the  lift  of 
the  Wagner  Act.  Employers  have  signed  contracts  and  have  dis- 
covered that  they  are  more  secure  with  them  than  without.  Mutual 
responsibility  for  the  good  health  of  the  common  enterprise  is  sup- 
planting mutual  suspicion  in  thousands  of  American  plants 

In  the  face  of  this  obvious  change  for  the  better  In  industrial 
relations  there  are  those  who  protest  that  the  means  are  vrrong.  that 
because  a  law  works  it  must  be  tampered  with,  in  much  the  manner 
that  a  small  bov  itches  to  take  apart  a  clock.  They  do  say  collective 
bargaining  itself  Is  wrong  They  speak  kindly  of  that  pro- 
cedure Itself,  and.  indeed,  the  more  recently  they  have  come  around 
to  a  pronounced  faith  in  collective  bargaining  the  more  they  protest 
that  they  are  its  only  true  friends  and  that  they  must  preserve  it 
from  those  who  have  had  a  part  in  getting  It  established  and  making 
It  work. 

What  Is  taking  place  In  Europe  today  has  Imposed  an  impera- 
tive necessity  to  prepare  as  one  united  people  for  national  defence. 
In  these  preparations  a  sound  employer-employee  relatiomhip  is 
a  keystone  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  5  years  ago  that  relation- 
ship was  redefined  in  accordance  with  democratic  principles  Today 
we  face  whatever  lies  ahead  in  confidence  not  only  that  collective 
bargaining  is  accepted  national  policy  but  also  that  the  principle 
has  had  sufficient  application  during  the  past  5  years  to  Justify 
our  faith  in  it  as  the  most  practical  method  to  keep  management 
and  men  working  together  on  amicable  terms 

We  know  from  experiences  with  defense  preparations  during  the 
first  World  War  what  shop  problems  are  likely  to  throw  strains  upon 
the  employer-employee  relationship.  In  addition  to  such  workaday 
questions  as  seniority  and  Individual  grievances  we  may  expect  the 
emergency  to  pose  large-scale  problems  of  reemployment,  apprentice 
training,  shifts  to  new  kinds  of  work,  the  speed  up  and  adjustments 
in  wages  and  hours  to  meet  whatever  fluctuations  in  prices  there 
may  be  in  store. 

These  issues  will  spring  from  the  emergency,  not  from  the  design 
of  any  one  group  or  class.  They  will  be  impersonal  and  practical 
issues,  yet  their  solution  lies  with  human  beings  whose  Interests  will 
often  be  in  conflict.  Surely  there  will  be  an  Important  place  for  the 
procedure  of  collective  bargaining  to  assist  in  a  smoothly  operating 
production  of  national  necessities  under  conditions  equitable  to  all. 
Labor  pitched  in  with  good  will  to  abide  by  necessary  rules  during 
the  comparable  emergency  of  the  first  World  War.  Today,  as  an 
Industrial  nation,  wc  are  in  a  stronger  position,  through  possession 
of  the  collective-bargaining  practice,  to  make  sensible  and  orderly 
determination  of  emergency  problems. 

In  the  trying  days  which  are  ahead.  America  will  need,  and  will 
have,  wi.se  counsel  to  plan,  and  a  united  effort  to  execute  its  national 
program  Labor  will  have,  as  .so  important  an  interest  must  have, 
an  Important  place  at  the  counsel  table.  And.  having  participated 
in  the  planning,  labor  will,  as  every  other  American  Interest  will, 
carry  out  its  equitable  part  in  our  common  effort.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt,  and  of  this  I  have  no  doubt. 


Unearne,'  Increment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Dorothy  Thompson  appearing  in  the  paper  this  morning  in 
which  it  is  emphasized  that  we  must  do  something  mote  than 
build  up  a  vast  armament  program  if  we  are  to  avert  in 
America  the  philosophy  of  dictatorship  and  force  which  is 
now  threatening  to  rule  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
world.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every  person  who 
would  preserve  for  America  the  rich  heritage  that  is  ours. 
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Unzarked  Incrtment — Taking  Oxn.  Liberties  for  Granted 
(By  IDorothy  Thompson) 
I  am  not  among  tho'e  who  think  that  we  are  threatened  with  an 
Imminent  invasion,  either  from  Mars  or  from  the  Nazis.  It  is 
something  quite  different  with  which  we  are  threatened — the  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  world  of  which  we  are  an  Integral  part,  and  the 
redistribution  and  reorganization  of  that  world,  socially,  economi- 
cally, politically,  financially,  and  spiritually,  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  menace  our  ln^^t;tutions,  our  way  of  life,  and  our  possibility  of 
Independent  survival 

Readjtistments  that  affect  us  radically,  that  will  amount,  in  fact, 
to  a  revolution,  will  be  made  while  we  stand  helplessly  by,  unable 
effectively  to  protest  or  effectively  to  Intervene,  waiting  to  take 
what  we  are  given — and  like  It. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  we  should  go  to  war.  It  Is  an  idle 
question,  because  even  If  we  .should  at  this  moment,  we  could  not. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  •blitzkrieg"  against  the  whole  exlsiing 
order  has  been  systematically  and  openly  prepared  for  7  years,  it 
has  l>een  the  fai^hlon  to  demur  at  those  who  have  harped  upon  it 
as  a  prime  fact  to  be  considered  in  the  world  today,  and  to  call  them 
panicky,  war  mongers,  and  hysterical. 

Now,  It  seems  to  me  the  hysteria  is  In  the  other  camp  The 
country  is  suddenly  aware  that  we  are  In  a  planetary  crisis,  and 
that,  in  a  world  wherp  only  the  possession  of  force  can  influence 
events,  we  are  unarmed  At  this  moment,  did  we  possess  the  force. 
we  could  probably  influence,  modify,  or  even  determine  the  whole 
course  of  hist(,ry  without  even  using  the  force,  as  Hitler  determined 
vhat  IS  happening  now,  not  In  Holland  but  at  Munich;  not  by  war 
but  by  his  ability  to  make  It 

There  Is  nothing  surprising  about  what  has  happened  except  Its 
epeed.  It  has  been  comng  Inexorably — yesterday,  and  the  day  be- 
forc  yesterday,  and  the  day  before  that — this  spring,  and  last  spring, 
and  the  spring  before  that — and  we  were  unarmed  then.  toe.  And 
many  of  the  volceti  now  raised  In  panic  and  denunciation  of  our 
impreparc-dnef*  are  precisely  the  onea  who  have  tried  hardest  in 
the  past  to  convince  the  Nation  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 
What  we  need  now  i.*;  not  panic,  not  denunciation,  not  unconsid- 
ered action,  but  awakening,  analysis,  and  preparation — not  for  any 
eventuality  but  for  the  most  likely  eventuaUtles  And  part  of  thlB 
preparation  mu-t  begin  with  a  ruthless  and  unsparing  self-criticism. 
The  balance  sheet  of  history  Is  mercilessly  exact.  Hitlers  armies 
are  battering  down  frontiers,  armies,  peoples,  institutions,  and  a 
whole  world,  because  that  world  has  offered  itself  to  this  fate  For 
years  it  has  presented  such  a  spectacle  of  degeneration  and  decline 
as  to  Invite  the  scourge 

We  are  threatened  from  without  only  because  we  have  become 
weak  within  That  weakness  is  not  primarily  In  lack  of  arms  nor  in 
the  nefarlou?  work  of  "fifth  columns."  The  Litter  merely  exploit 
our  weakness— and  criminals  and  gangsters  were  exploiting  It  long 
before  "fifth  co'umns"  weri>  e-.er  formed.  And  then  there  was  not  a 
self-confessed  rapist  or  murderer  but  could  find  some  respectable 
lawyer  t.j  plead  his  case. 

We  have  tieen  living  for  a  generation  on  unearned  Increment, 
wasting  and  abusing  the  liberties  which  our  ancestors  won  for 
us  in  blood,  mortgaging  our  chlldien's  patrimony  to  pay  today's 
bills,  which  are  our  own. 

Born  in  l.bortv.  we  have  forgotten  the  stem  fact  of  liberty — 
namely,  that  it  involves  the  highest  degree  of  personal  and  group 
responsibility  FYeedom  without  responsibility  means  anarchy. 
When  the  President  said  a  week  ago  Simday.  that  we  do  not 
need  to  abandon  our  democracy  to  match  the  strength  of  aggres- 
sors, he  spoke  the  truth.  We  do  not  need  to  abandon  It.  but  we 
do  need  to  go  back  to  It.  to  go  laack  to  its  normal  and  Intellectual 
loimdai.ons  and  build  on  them  again. 

Government  by  agitator-led  masses  Is  not  American  democracy. 
The  concept  that  there  is  some  sacred  wisdom  inherent  In  majori- 
ties, however  icncrant.  Is  not  American  democracy.  The  Congress- 
man or  Senator  who  Is  afraid  to  have  a  mind  or  his  own  and  Is 
unw.Ulng  to  risk  his  political  life  for  his  convictions,  reading  his 
telegrams  and  studying  the  composition  of  organized  groups  t)efore 
he  can  make  up  his  mind  about  anything.  Is  not  a  democratic 
statesman  but  merely  a  paid  agent,  and  the  agent,  furthermore, 
01  the  most  Impulsive  and  easiest  to  stampede,  and  the  movement 
articulately  greedy  and  venal. 

Everywhere  power  has  been  divorced  from  responsibility. 
Our  trade-unions  have  power  without  an  ounce  of  responsibility 
for  the  productive  process  or  for  the  community.  Many  of  them 
are  dictator-led  at  that  Their  bosses  can  call  strikes  at  their 
own  will:  they  can  make  demands  that  close  an  Industry  and 
throw  men  Into  the  streets:  they  resort  to  terror  over  their  own 
members  thev  prevent  management  from  exercis.ng  responsibility 
and  do  not  even  claim  It  for  themselves.  In  behalf  of  labor  they 
offend  the  very  spirit  of  labor,  undermining  standards  of  work 
and  divorclne  remuneration  from  competency.  The  same,  in  other 
manifestations,  holds  true  for  Indusuy.  banking,  and  our  intellec- 
tual life. 

Profiteer"^  are  dcr'.icd.  In  a  world  where  profiteering  Is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  day  If  a  banker,  mantifacturer.  or  t^peculator 
gvps  or  boycotts  the  community  in  the  interest  of  heavier  dividends, 
self-voteclbonu'e?.  and  Infiated  profits,  he  Is  either  denounced  as 
a  malefactor  or  becomes  an  ambassador,  depending  upon  his 
po'ltics:  and  the  while  he  is  denounced  he  is  emulated  by  the 
denouncers  For  unearned  Increment  has  become  the  national 
dream  If  vou  get  It  one  way.  you  are  a  profiteer,  if  another,  you  are 
ft  contributor  to  "purchasing  power." 


Integrity,  honesty,  and  noble  passion  are  held  up  to  ridicule. 
The  ii-rdepender.t  personality  is  the  butt  of  every  cheap  joke.  Let 
a  man  emerge  amongst  us  of  truly  superior  quality  and  a  thousand 
rats  will  begin  gnawing  at  his  legs  to  topple  him  down.  If  he  is  a 
poet,  let  him  write  one  book  Inferior  to  hlniself  and  the  Jackals  wlU 
howl  with  glee  to  proclaim  him  finished.  Let  him  change  his  mind 
through  the  achievement  of  wisdom,  and  he  will  be  called  a  rene- 
gade. A  head  that  stands  above  the  mass  must  expect  to  be 
removed 

To  care  al>out  anything  Is  to  be  quaintly  ridiculous.  Tolerance 
has  been  the  watchword — that  tolerance  which  comes  of  believing 
In  nothing,  loving  nothing,  hating  nothing,  the  Incapacity  for 
indignation  or  enthusiasm,  the  paralysis  of  action — the  tolerance 
which  means  that  faith  has  gone  out  of  the  hviman  heart  and  con- 
viction out  of  the  mind. 

And  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  American  democracy, 
which  conceived  a  world  In  which  personalities  could  emerge  regard- 
less of  origin,  and  whose  literature  has  exalted  men  and  not  masses. 

We  are  weak  because  we  have  expended  our  savings  and  our  sub- 
stance, and  mortgaged  our  future  under  a  system  by  which  those  on 
the  directors'  board  or  In  the  polling  t>ooth  try  to  vote  themselves 
an  "adequate"  Income,  under  the  theory  that  they  did  not  ask  to 
he  born,  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living,  and  that  fair  remunera- 
tion is  whatever  the  traffic  wUl  bear. 

\^^lat  we  did  from  1926  to  1929  on  a  world-wide  scale,  lending 
all  over  the  world  In  order  to  create  purchaslt:g  p>ower  regardless 
of  assets — a  policy  which  collapsed  Europe  and  gave  us  Hitler — we 
have  been  doing  since  within  our  own  border,  and  the  results  will 
be  the  same  unless  we  change  those  ways. 

We  contemplate  leading  a  hemisphere,  when  we  cannot  decently 
govern  ourselves. 

The  degeneration  of  values  and  the  lack  of  standards  are  what 
has  made  us  spend  billions  without  abolishing  unemployment  or 
slums  or  poverty.  Instead  of  lifting  the  proletariat  to  a  middle- 
class  .standard  of  living,  wc  are  pushing  the  middle  classes  Into  the 
proletariat.  Instead  of  freeing  the  creative  power  cf  American 
Industry  under  a  Joyful  affirmation  of  Its  social  responsibility  and 
power,  we  are  shackling  it  to  an  Irresponsible  bureaucracy,  and 
under  the  guise  of  modifying  capitalism  are  destroying  all  creative 
Impulses. 

Very  soon  we  shall  have  to  take  a  leading  place  In  the  world 
or  a  back  seat.  If  it  is  to  be  the  former,  we  must  begin  by  making 
over  ourselves  and  living  In  reality  and  not  illusion.  There  is 
no  cause  for  fear,  but  neither  Is  there  any  cause  for  thinking  that 
everything  Is  Just  daisy. 

The  reality  demands  sacrificial  devotion.  Intensely  hard  work  by 
everyrne.  spiritual  and  intellectual  conviction,  and  out  of  It  the 
greatest  happiness  there  is — that  which  comes  of  uncoerced  dedi- 
cation to  a  common  and  lofty  cause. 

Panic  is  the  result  of  rude  awakening  from  a  false  dream.  The 
contemplation  of  reality  is  the  beginning  of  creative  courage  and 
corporate  salvation 


Air  Defense  and  Our  Highway  Needs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  acted  wisely 
In  passing  promptly  this  afternoon  the  bill  authorizing  the 
continuance  of  our  Federal  Highway  Act.  In  his  appeal  for 
adequate  national  defense.  President  Roosevelt  warned  us 
what  to  expect  from  any  attempt  to  spread  the  war  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  From  Norway,  the  President  tells  us, 
where  aggressive  armies  hold  strategic  positions.  It  is  only 
8  flying  hours  to  Greenland.  Greenland  is  but  6V4  flying 
hours  from  Maine.  According  to  these  statistics,  Maine 
would  become  one  of  our  first  defensive  lines  in  the  event  of 
attack  from  that  direction. 

Tlie  movement  of  truck  troops,  mechanized  forces,  and 
supplies  to  this  northeastern  corner  of  our  Nation  would 
demand  the  best  modern  roads  that  our  highway  engineers 
can  design  and  build.  I  say  "would  demand"  because  these 
motorways  do  not  exist  at  the  present  time.  Testimony 
presented  before  the  House  Roads  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  revealed  that  there  are  some  6.390  miles  of 
highways  in  the  New  England  States  that  should  be  rebuilt, 
widened,  or  relocated.  There  are  also  506  bridges  that 
should  be  widened  or  rebuilt.  The  total  estimated  cost  of 
this  contemplated  reconstruction  and  improvement  reaches 
$388,223,000.    Reasons  for  these  improvements  are  based  on 
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Immediate  peacetime  needs  to  better  traffic  conditions  and 
promote  highway  safety. 

Based  on  these  called-for  peacetime  improvements,  the 
cost  of  building  New  England's  highways  to  serve  the  dual 
purpose  of  civil  and  military  use  would  probably  approxi- 
mate $600,000,000.  This  necessary  road  construction  in 
New  England  presents  a  staggering  problem.  As  the  Chief 
Executive  pointed  out.  this  highly  industrialized  region 
would  be  a  first  target  for  hostile  forces.  Therefore,  it  is 
highly  important  that  highways  in  this  area  provide  swift 
transportation  for  mobile  antiaircraft  batteries  and  other 
heavy,  mechanized  rapid-fire  equipment. 

FSOBLKMS    ARZ    WIDESPREAD 

The  problems  of  New  England  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  sections  of  our  country.  In  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  as  well  as  in  the  State  of  Washington,  facts  and 
figures  for  needed  highway  improvements  probably  dupli- 
cate those  of  the  Northeastern  States.  I  mention  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  because  they  are  the  most  accessible 
points  for  flights  from  Bermuda.  These  States  are  exactly 
3*2  hours  from  this  British  possession.  With  the  exception 
of  Canada.  Bermuda  is  the  nearest  step  to  our  front  door. 
I  have  flown  there  from  Baltimore  in  a  little  over  4  hours.  In 
these  States,  as  well  as  in  the  New  England  Commonwealths, 
modern  highways  that  directly  connect  important  supply 
bases  with  coast  defenses  are  necessary  factors  in  our  pre- 
paredness. 

Prom  Tampico.  Mexico,  to  St.  Louis,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  United  States,  is  only  S'z  flight  hours'  distance. 
Likew^ise,  McCord,  an  important  Army  air  base  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  is  but  7  hours  from  Alaska.  These 
scattered  points  in  all  parts  of  our  Nation  are  vulnerable. 
We  can  never  maintain  sufficient  men  and  fighting  equip- 
ment at  these  sections  to  insure  their  complete  defense. 
Thus,  we  must  depend  upon  our  ability  to  quickly  move  ad- 
ditional men,  equipment,  and  supplies  to  these  points  over 
the  highway.  It  is  imp)erative.  therefore,  that  immediate 
Steps  be  taken  to  overcome  our  road  handicaps. 

Some  experts  say  that  these  improvements  should  be 
treated  from  the  long-range  standpoint,  that  we  should 
approach  them  with  the  ease  of  a  peacetime  stride.  I  can- 
not agree  with  their  sentiments  in  this  respect.  I  do  be- 
lieve we  should  eliminate  the  elements  of  rush  and  reckless, 
emotional  haste,  but  I  emphasize  the  necessity  for  Imme- 
diate but  thorough  action.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  our 
military  leaders  believe  that  America  is  closer  now  to  war- 
fare on  her  own  soil  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  recent 
history.  With  reported  activities  of  the  "fifth  column"  in 
Mexico  and  elsewhere  close  at  hand,  it  seems  but  a  matter 
of  time  before  Texas  might  l)ecome  the  locale  of  concen- 
trated military  activity.  May  God  spare  us  this  reality. 
But  In  the  meantime,  gentlemen,  our  wisdom  dictates  that 
we  take  stock  of  our  highway  deficiencies  and  begin  a  pro- 
gram that  win  modernize  our  national -road  system  and 
make  it  the  finest  for  peacetime  service  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  highly  developed  and  definitely  efficient  adjunct  for 
our  mechanized  defense. 


Our  Greatest  Danger  Is  the  New  Deal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1940 

Mr.  HOPPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  agreed  with 
President  Wilson  as  to  the  advisability  of  entering  the 
League  of  Nations,  very  few,  if  any,  ever  doubted  that  he 
believed  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly  in  our  constitutional 
form  of  government.  We  are  willing  to  concede  that  after 
we  entered  the  war.  he  personally,  did  his  best  to  speed  us 
on  our  way  toward  efTectlve  participation  in  that  war.    Never- 


theless, the  sad.  sad  fact  is  that  billions  of  dollars  were  spent 
and  comparatively  little  was  accomplished. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  June  2.  1940.  gives  us  a  concise,  though  by  no  means  com- 
plete. Statement  of  what  actually  happened  and  of  how  we 
failed  at  that  time.    That  editorial  is  as  follows: 

UNPREPAREDNESS     IN      1917 

The  United  States  went  to  war  with  Germany  on  April  6.  1917. 
In  E>ecember  1917 — 8  months  later— we  had  165.000  men  in  France, 
some  of  whom  sailed  without  rifles  and  were  totally  devoid  of 
artillery,  airplanes,  tanks,  machine  guns,  trench  mortars,  and  other 
munitions  and  supplies  produced  in  the  United  States.  Through 
19  months  Pershing  fought  our  war  abroad  almost  wholly  from 
first  to  last  with  guns,  munitions,  airplanes,  hand  grenades,  and 
materials  either  borrowed  or  bought  from  the  Allies  in  Europe 

The  Ordnance  Department  at  Washington  spent  nearly  $4,000.- 
000.000  from  April  1917  to  June  1918  in  an  effort  to  build  20.000 
guns  of  all  calibers  and  equip  them  with  munitions.  The  Civil 
War  waa  fought  for  less.  Despite  this  truly  vast  expenditure  and 
effort,  only  133  guns  and  600  shells  of  a  single  caliber  reached 
Pershing  in  time  for  use  at  the  front. 

The  Allies  had  perfected  an  effective  hand  grenade.  The  War 
Department  rejected  this  and  placed  orders  for  20.000.000  distinc- 
tive American  hand  grenades.  These  however,  were  too  compli- 
cated, and  Pershing  bought  hand  grenades  for  our  troops  from,  the 
British 

We  spent  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  our  1917-18  aviation 
eflort.  No  American  fighting  plane  e%'er  reached  the  front.  A 
few  American-made  observation  planes  appeared  In  France,  and 
these  were  so  badly  con.structed.  clunxsy.  and  dangerous  that  our 
flyers  dubbed  them  "flaming  coffln.s.'"  The  Allies  had  produced 
some  good  fighter  planes  and  sought  to  turn  over  to  us  all  plans 
for  expeditious  mass  production  However,  we  rejected  these 
planes  which  had  come  from  the  laboratory  of  actual  war  and  de- 
cided to  produce  typically  Amftrican  motors  and  planes  with 
wasteful   result 

The  War  Department  spent  1116.000  000  on  gas  for  our  chemical 
warfare  units  in  Prance,  yet  Pershing  fired  only  gas  bought  from 
the  Allies. 

We  built  three  picric  acid  plants  and  seven  more  plants  to  produce 
phenol  required  for  picric,  and  all  of  these  produced  nothing  for 
use  in  the  war. 

We  buUt  a  powder  plant  at  Nltro.  W.  Va  .  for  •70.000.000:  a  plant 
at  Nashville.  Tenn  .  for  $90,000,000.  and  nitrate  plants  at  Sheffield. 
Ala.:  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.  Toledo.  Ohio:  Pen->'ville.  Md  :  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  costing  1116,000.000  and  all  of  these  produced  not  one 
pound  of  powder  or  nitrates  for  use  in  the  war.  After  the  war  the.s#» 
plants  were  sold  for  a  salvage  value  which  was  a  crime  against  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  War  Department  planned  for  an  army  of  4.000,000  men  and 
86.000  horses.  For  these  were  ordered  41.000.000  pairs  of  Army  shoes. 
50.000  sets  of  double  harness.  110.000  sets  of  single  harness.  945.000 
saddles.  2.800.000  halters.  1.500  000  horse  brushes.  2.000.000  feed  bags. 
1.000,000  horse  covers,  and  195.000  copper  branding  irons  These 
figures  are  not  hearsay,  they  were  developed  In  the  course  of  a 
Senate  Investigation  of  war  preparations 

Railroads  taken  over  by  the  Government  in  1917  had  been  paying 
stockholders  a  billion  dollars  annually  but  the  admiiUstratlon  deficit 
at  the  end  of  2  years  was  $1,350,000,000.  The  taxpayers  received  the 
deficit,  stockholders  nothing. 

The  Government  spent  about  $1.200  000.000  on  army  canton- 
ments for  troops  in  training  on  the  cost-plus  plan  by  which  the 
Government  paid  for  all  materials  and  labor,  leaving  efficiency  and 
economy  to  contractors  These  camps  cost  millions  more  than 
necessary  In  excess  of  labor  and  wasted  materials. 

About  $50,000,000  was  spent  on  spruce  production  for  airplanes, 
yet  92  6  percent  of  all  spruce  used  for  this  purpose  was  bought 
independently  of  the  main  project  Railroads  to  carry  spruce  lum- 
her  were  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,000  and  were  not  used. 

Some  of  the  port  terminals  built  were  never  u.sed 

It  might  be  well  for  those  who  are  assigned  to  the  pressing  Job  of 
rebuilding  American  armaments  in  1940  and  1941  to  extract  from 
the  Senate  records  and  read  the  evidence  taken  by  its  investigating 
committee  early  in  1918  when  charges  were  openly  made  that  "the 
Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States  has  fallen  down"  be- 
cause of  "inefficiency  In  every  bureau  and  in  every  department  of 
the  United  States  "  Senator  Chamberlain,  a  Democratic  memt)er 
of  the  Senate  Investigating  committee,  made  the  above  charges  in 
a  speech  In  New  York  and  added.  "I  speak  not  as  a  Democrat  but  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  " 

Complacency.  Inefficiency,  tardiness,  laxity,  gross  favoritism  to 
localities,  and  a  policy  of  drift  summed  up  the  1917  18  effort.  It 
was  the  most  hopeless  disregard  for  the  national  pocketbook  known 
prior  to  the  New  Deal. 

We  are  now  approaching  a  somewhat  similar  perlcd  In  American 
history  A  mighty  effort  at  rearmament  for  national  defense  muist 
toe  made.  The  American  public  will  again  want  action,  will  undergo 
sacrifices  to  obtain  action,  but  alwve  all.  It  will  demand  capacity 
on  the  part  of  those  who  will  be  called  to  serve, 

UCT   VS    NOT    MAKK    rHK   SAME    MISTAXK    AGAIN 

A  few  days  ago,  with  a  second  world  war  raging  across 
the  seas,  grievous  disasters  having  overtaken  Great  Britain 
and  Prance.  President  Roosevelt  appeared  dramatically  be- 
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fore  Congress  and  the  Nation  and  told  us  that  our  security 
was  threatened:  that  we  were  in  danger  from  Invasion  by  a 
foreign  power.  He  then  asked,  has  since  asked,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  hereafter  ask.  for  billions  of  dollars  to  pre- 
pare for  national  defense.  Congress  has  already  voted  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  that  purpose.  It  will  vote  other  billions 
of  dollars  for  a  like  purpose. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  Wilson  administration  is  not  repeated  by 
the  present  administration.  We  now  know  from  the  record 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers  over  a  period 
of  more  than  7  years  that  he  is  a  waster  and  a  spender; 
that,  though  he  has  been  given  billions  of  dollai-s  to  prepare 
our  national  defi-nsc.  he  has  not  prepared  us  for  the  con- 
dition which  he  now  says  confronts  us. 

We  now  know  that  he  has  failed  to  solve  our  domestic 
problems;  that  eveiy  year  since  he  has  been  in  oCBce  he  has 
shoved  us  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt;  that  he  has  taken 
into,  and  permitted  to  remain,  in  the  Federal  service,  those 
who  have  sympathized  with  and  given  aid  to  the  Communists, 
who  preach  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force; 
that  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Ickes.  has  many  times 
spoken  to  groups  in  which  there  was  strong  communi.stic 
influence;  that  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land  has  entertained 
Communists  in  her  home  and  has  told  us.  in  substance,  that  i 
such  action  on  her  part  was  none  of  our  business.  That 
neither  she  nor  Ickes  have  adequately  denounced  the  Com- 
mimists  or  their  activities. 

We  know  that  until  recently  the  President  ridiculed  and 
denounced  the  Dies  Committee  and  its  investigation. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind.  It  would  seem  that  our  first 
and  our  foremost  duty  in  preparing  this  country  to  meet  the 
enemies  who  may  come  from  without,  or  the  enemies  who 
are  working  in  our  midst,  would  be  to.  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, which  comes  in  November  of  this  year,  oust  the 
President  and  all  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  our  con- 
stitutional   form    of    government    from    offices    which    they 

occupy. 

They  failed  us  during  the  past  7  years;  it  is  folly  to  trust 

them  longer. 
America  Speeds  Its  Air-Expansion  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

Ol-  WKST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1940 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states,  and  the  people  of  the  country  generally,  are  thinking 
these  days  about  speeding  our  national -defense  program. 
There  is  "need  for  emphasis  on  the  strengthening  of  our  air 


forces. 


MrST    REDOUBLE   OD«   EFTORTS 


For  many  years,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
called  attention  to  our  lack  of  air  defense.  I  shall  continue 
to  do  this  because  I  am  firmly  of  the  conviction  that  we 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  speed  the  air-expansion  program 
of  the  United  States. 

Informative  articles  are  helpful  on  the  subject  matter 
and  I  call  attention  at  this  time  to  a  splendid  piece  of  writ- 
ing in  the  Sunday  Star  of  June  2.  in  which  Richard  L.  Stokes 
builds  a  factual  story  about  the  situation  confronting  our 
Nation  and  its  air-defense  faculties.    The  author  states: 

EARLIER    APPROPRIATION8 

For  the  period  between  June  30.  1932.  and  June  30.  1940.  Con- 
mas  allotted  $3»9  853.642  to  the  Air  Corps  and  »322.554.779  to  the 
aSeau  of  Aeronautlo^-a  total  of  $722,408,421.  Large  expenditures 
have  been  required  for  such  projects  as  the  construction  of  air- 
fields and  stations,  and  the  maintenance,  housing  and  schooling 
of  Dllots  and  mechanics.  .   ^^,     . 

In  actual  cf.mbat  strength,  the  net  result  of  this  Investment 
of  three-quarters  of  a  bUlion  doUars  is  that  at  present  the  Army 


and  Navy  combined  possess  something  like  2.707  flghtmg  !>!*»••. 
of  which  1.128  are  rated  as  obsolete  or  oljsolescent.  The  "»*/?■ 
eludes  all  pursuit  craft,  all  armed  reconnaissance  units,  aU  light 
and  medium  bombers,  flying  fortresses,  and  flying  boats.  aU  tactical 
squadrons  of  Marine  Corps  and  National  Guard  and  the  fuU  air 
complement  of  all  cruisers,  laattleshlps,  and  carrlera. 

Nearly  three-flfths  of  the  Army's  520  bombers  consist  of  300 
medium  planes  of  the  B-18  type,  which  were  purchased  3  years 
ago  at  $65,000  each,  or  $19,500,000.  MaJ.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps,  startled  a  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  April  30  by  observing  that  "If  you  take  the  B-18  today  and 
send  It  against  modern  equipment  It  would  be  suicide."  Already 
a  decision  has  been  reached  to  withdraw  these  300  bombers  from 
tlie  flrst  line  and  relegate  them  to  training  duty.  Classified  as 
obsolescent  are  all  the  Army's  168  light  bombers  and  160  of  Its 
460  pursuit  planes. 

The  pride  of  the  Air  Corps  Is  Its  fleet  of  52  heavy  bombers, 
popularly  known  as  flying  fortresses.  The  flagship  is  the  XB-15. 
an  experimental  craft  which  cost  $250,000  and  is  described  as  the 
worlds  most  powerful  bomber.  It  was  the  flrst  military  plane 
ever  built  with  complete  living  quarters.  An  all-metal  ship  with 
a  wingspread  of  150  feet.  It  has  four  engines  of  1,000  horsepower 
each  An  International  record  was  set  when  it  lifted  31.680 
poundS— excluding  its  own  weight  of  30  tons  and  that  of  Its 
gasoline  load— to  a  height  of  6.561  feet  A  second  distinction  was 
a  voyage  to  Santiago,  Chile.  5.000  miles  away.  In  28  hours  and 
53  minutes  of  flying. 

BOMBERS   COST    SISS.OOO    EACH 

The  51  other  heavy  bombers  are  of  the  B-17  type,  costing  $185.- 
000  each,  or  a  total  of  $9,435,000.  They  are  all-metal  monoplanes 
with  four  1.000 -horsepower  motors,  a  wingspread  of  105  feet,  a 
weight  of  22' 2  tons  and  a  speed  excelling  260  miles  an  hour. 
In  addition  to'  their  own  weight  and  that  of  gsisollne.  planes  of 
this  tvpc  have  ral-sed  a  load  of  11.023  pounds  to  a  height  of 
34.025  feet,  carried  an  equal  load  621.4  miles  at  a  rate  of  239  mUea 
an  hour  and  b*irne  their  crews,  without  cargo,  on  a  2,450-mlle 
nonstop  flight  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  in  9  hoiirs  and  14 
minutes  and  30  seconds — an  average  of  265  miles  an  hour.  Officers 
of  the  Air'  Corps  contend  that  Its  flying  fortresses  excel  aU 
bombers  in  the  vital  elements  of  speed,  miles  of  radius,  and 
lifting  power. 

Mr.  Stokes  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  situation 
has  shaped  Itself  so  rapidly  in  recent  weeks  that— 

Pilots  and  crews  ordered  to  battle  in  any  of  these  heavy  bombers 
would  find  themselves  at  "a  distinct  disadvantage"  If  pitted  against 
the  latest  developments  of  war  In  the  air.  This  was  acknowledged 
In  so  many  words  by  General  Arnold,  who  added,  by  way  of 
emphasis.  "There  is  no  question  about  that."  The  handicap  rises 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  equipped  with  three  up-to-date 
features — antlleak  tanks,  armored  pilot  seats,  and  ordnance  firing 
explosive  shells.  It  is  a  lack  shared  at  present  by  every  plane  in 
both  Army  and  Navy,  including  the  latter's  bombing  and  fighting 
aircraft  and  the  former's  celebrated  pursuit  planes,  which  have 
made  their  mark  in  actual  warfare,  particularly  with  regard  to 
maneuvering  facility. 

"We  got  off  on  the  wrong  track."  General  Arnold  confessed,  with 
the  plea  that  Great  Britain  and  Prance  were  equally  taken  by 
surprise.  The  awakening  of  the  Air  Corps  began  some  months  ago 
when  the  DO-17,  a  German  toomtoer.  was  shot  down  In  Scotland. 
To  the  a.'Jtonishment  of  Allied  engineers,  the  tank  had  kept  Its 
form  Instead  of  being  smashed,  as  would  have  happened  with  a 
metal  container.  Though  pierced  by  30  bullets,  It  stUI  held  80 
gallons  of  gasoline. 

LEAK-PROOr    TANK     MASTERED 

Nazi  ."^dentists  had  mastered  a  task  which  the  Air  Corps  under- 
took several  years  ago  and  then  abandoned — the  production  of  a 
leak-proof  tank.  The  framework  was  stamped  out  of  flberboard. 
The  walls  consisted  of  a  layer  of  crude,  uncooked  rubiier  between 
two  layers  of  cured  rubber,  with  an  outside  sheath  of  rawhide. 
When  a  bullet  passed  through,  the  uncooked  rubber  expanded  and 
filled  the  hole. 

Members  of  crews  were  found  alive   In  other  German  bombers 

I  after  they  had  been  riddled  with  bullets  and  forced  to  earth.  It 
was  learned  that  the  pilot  seats  were  enclosed  In  light,  thin  armor 
of  hardest  steel,  weighing  no  more  than  126  pounds  to  a  plane. 
There  are  reports  of  German  pursuit  craft  which  continued  to 
operate  though  subjected  to  bursts  of  machine-gun  fire.  The 
pilots   are   thought   to  have  l)een  equipped   with   helmeta.   breast- 

:    plates,  and  leg  pieces  of  steel. 

I  The  most  serious  discovery  was  that  on  many  of  their  combat 
planes  the  Nazis  had  supplemented  or  replaced  machine  guns  with 
small-bore,  rapid-fire  cannon.  The  latter  were  aimed  like  machine 
guns  through  the  noses  of  pursuit  craft.  But  in  the  tails  of 
bombers  had  been  Installed  turreted  wells,  each  with  two  cannon 
having  a  120-degTee  cone  of  fire.  Vessels  thus  equipped  and  flying 
in  close  formation.  General  Arnold  explained,  are  able  to  give 
mutual  support  and  keep  Interceptor  craft  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. "That  is  one  reason."  he  commented,  "why  pursuit  planes 
are  not  getting  as  many  bombers  in  thla  war," 

TWO    HXnVDRED    1 -POUND   SHELLS   A    MINtm 

All  American  military  planes  are  at  present  armed  with  30-  and 
30-cahbeT  machine  guns,  in  batteries,  on  the  largest,  of  as  many 
as  nine.     Each  weapon  discharges  800  bullets  a  minute.     It  was 
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proved  In  several  Instances  that  from  3.000  to  10.000  actual  hits 
were  needed  to  bring  down  an  enen^y  bomber.  One  hit  from  a 
S7-milUmeter  cannon  has  often  suJHced.  Fed  from  an  ammuni- 
tion belt,  this  gun  fires  up  to  200  one-pound  shells  a  minute.  Its 
range  Is  probably  no  greater  than  that  of  the  .50-caliber  machine 
gun.  But  ran^e  Is  of  small  Importance  In  air  battle.  The  most 
effective  attacScs.  It  has  been  found,  are  made  from  distance? 
centering  around  250  yards. 

Though  beset  with  awkward  difficulties  of  technique,  the  addi- 
tion of  armor  and  antileak  tanks  offers  no  insuperable  problem. 
As  hurriedly  as  possible,  military  and  naval  pursuit  planes  and 
bombers  are  being  sent  back  to  the  shops  for  equipment  with 
these  two  devices.  But  the  change  of  ordnance  is  a  redesign  Job, 
so  deep-seated  and  costly  that  the  Air  Corps  has  decided  to  forego 
almost  entirely  any  effort  to  regun  its  present  battle  fleet.  Infor- 
mation on  this  point  was  withheld  by  the  Navy. 

For  the  future,  however,  both  sea  and  land  establishments 
promise  that  all  tactical  planes  put  in  service  will  be  provided 
with  Icakless  tanks  and  armor,  and  that  such  a  proportion  of  new 
bombing  and  pursuit  craft  as  is  deemed  necessary  will  be  equipped 
with  shell-firing  cannon. 

ST7CCESTED  PROGRAMS  VART 

Suggested  programs  vary  fcetween  General  Arnold's  sober  estl- 
matp  of  20.000  planes  by  the  end  of  1941  and  President  Roosevelt's 
reiterated  demand  for  facilities  to  produce  50.000  annually.  The 
starting  point  of  either  project  will  of  necessity  be  the  current 
resources  of  the  Government's  two  air-war  services.  Rigid  ac- 
curacy is  not  claimed  for  all  the  statistics  that  ensue.  When 
approximations  are  ventured  they  are  the  closest  obtainable  under 
cfllclcl  regulations. 

On  May  24  the  Air  Corps,  in  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard, 
possessed  seme  2.900  "useful"  planes.  The  number  on  the  same 
date  for  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  including  Regular  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Naval  Reserve,  wtis  1.813.  This  gives  a  total  of 
4,713  for  both  establishments. 

NO    WAR    RESERVE    OF    PLANES 

Neither  service  can  at  present  muster  a  single  plane  by  way  of 
reserve  against  war.  "Never  have  we  been  able.  "  testified  Admiral 
Towers,  "to  get  enough  money  to  accumulate  a  war  reserve  of 
planes  '■  Of  the  Navy's  armed  air  force.  679  planes  are  assigned  to 
Eea  duty.  There  are  3  for  each  of  15  battlei^hips,  or  45;  an  average 
of  4  each  on  37  light  and  heavy  cruisers,  or  148;  and  about  81  on 
each  of  6  aircraft  carriers,  or  486.  The  Marine  Corps  has  about 
ICO  combat  planes. 

Tho  Air  Corps  utilizes  some  1.560  of  its  planes  for  transport, 
cargo,  and  training  purposes.  For  similar  functions  the  Navy 
employs  108  utility  planes.  15  large  and  9  small  transports.  230 
primary  training  planes,  and  58  for  advanced  training. 

The  personnel  of  the  Air  Corps,  according  to  recent  tables,  is 
43.288  enlisted  men.  2,142  Regular  Army  officers.  l.OOl  Reserve 
officers,  and  1.542  flying  cadets.  It  listed  on  May  1  rated  pilots  to 
the  number  of  1.988,  7  nonrated  officers,  30  balloon  pilots.  5  balloon 
observers.  105  nonrated  students,  and  no  parachute  troops.  The 
total  of  Reserve  pilots  available  was  given  at  3.300. 

The  latest  figures  at  hand  on  the  Navy's  air  manpower  are  these 
of  June  30,  1939,  which  may  not  have  increased  materially  to  date. 
At  that  time  the  Navy  jxjssessed  a  flying-duty  personnel  (pilots, 
observers,  gunners,  etc.).  numbering  4.633;  nonflying  officers.  591, 
and  enlisted  men,  17,101  The  total  was  22.325.  The  Marine  Corps 
had  a  flying-duty  personnel  of  491.  15  nonflying  oflQcers,  and  85G 
enlisted  men 

Every  6  weeks  the  Army  graduates  200  pilots,  with  commissions 
as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Air  Reserve.  Their  course  of  9 
months  begins  with  3  months  of  instruction  at  1  of  9  civilian 
flying  schools,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  396  cadets.  Three 
months  of  post-graduate  work  follow  at  one  of  the  Regular  Army 
air  bases. 

EIGHT   HtTNDHED   AND  >  if '1  »     IN   TRAINING   AT   ONE   TIME 

In  training  at  one  time  in  the  11  flying  schools  are  generally 
about  850  Army  cadets.  From  the  date  of  matriculation  in  the 
elementary  term,  it  is  calculated  that  2  or  3  years  are  needed  to 
make  a  first-class  combat  pilot.  A  possible  reservoir  of  battle 
flyers  is  indicated  by  Robert  H  Hinckley.  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority,  who  told  the  National  Aviation  Forum 
here  last  week  that  the  Authority's  training  program  certified 
10.000  civilian  pilots  during  the  past  12  months,  at  a  rate  of  30 
a  day:  and  can  readily  Increase  the  number  to  several  timfs  10.000 
flyers  in  any  year  They  would  require  1  or  2  years  of  added 
training  for  combat  service. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Stokes  when  he  goes  on  to  state 

that: 

The  present  condition  of  war  aviation  in  the  United  States  Illus- 
trates the  staggering  task  Involved  in  any  program  of  large  and 
rapid  expansion.  It  must  occupy.  In  the  nature  of  things.  twx> 
primary  fields.  First  comes  the  creation  of  new  facilities  for  the 
production  of  material.  Second  is  the  enlistment  and  training  of 
new  flyers  and  ground  crews. 

SIXTT  THOUSAND  PLANES   NEEDED 

Concluding  the  very  informative  article,  the  writer  says: 

Accepting  the  computation  that  each  plane  requires  2  pilots 
ffvut  10  men  on  the  ground,  the  problem  beconaes  one  of  recruiting 


40,000  to  100.000  pilots  and  200  000  to  500.000  enlisted  aviation  me- 
chanics. It  means  the  construction  of  20.000  to  50.000  planes  by 
an  indiistry  which  is  the  least  unprepared  of  the  country  s  muni- 
tions trades;  but  which,  according  to  high  Air  Corps  cfflcers.  has 
attained  even  now.  9  months  after  the  war  began,  a  potential  out- 
put of  only  500  military  planes  a  month,  and  can  scarcely  touch 
800  before  the  end  of  the  year,  or  as  many  as  1.250  earlier  than 
February  1941. 

NOT  IMPRACTICABLE.   THEY   SAT 

Even  a  goal  of  50.000  planes  is  not  impracticable,  according  to 
Army  and  Navy  air  chieftains  and  spokesmen  cf  the  aviation  in- 
dustry. The  United  States  posses.>=es  the  raw  materials,  manpower, 
engineering  geniu.s,  industrial  technique,  and  potential  manufac- 
turing plants.  The  efforts  would  monopolize  one-seventh  of  the  na- 
tional income  and  a  corresponding  segment  of  the  national  energy. 
These  are  all  factors  which  remain  within  the  Republic's  control. 
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Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  June  1  over  station  WEAF  entitled  "Fighting 
the  Enemy  From  Within": 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  particularly  the  President's 
message  on  rearmament,  has  made  It  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  public  be  thoroughly  informed  about  the  issues  now  can- 
fronting  us. 

Much  is  said,  and  much  is  written,  about  the  menace  of  the 
"fifth  column."  without  clearly  defining  what  "fifth  column" 
actually  means.  This  term  was  Invented  by  one  of  the  men  who 
fought  with  General  Franco  In  Spain,  to  denote  persons  who.  while 
not  actually  fighting,  nevertheless  sympathize  with  the  invacfer. 
And  so.  in  this  country-,  there  Is  no  question  that  we  find  a  large 
number  of  people  who  sympathize  with  our  enemies,  and  give 
them  aid  and  comfort  These  sympathizers  of  the  "fifth  column' 
are  not  bold  in  asserting  their  views,  and  never  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  they  are  enemies  of  our  democracy  Some  of  them, 
while  actually  living  under  two  flags,  and  having  the  protection 
of  America,  nevertheless  not  only  fall  In  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  but  are  actually  enemies  of  this  country.  It  Is 
these  traitors  who  let  the  enemy  Itnow  where  our  weakness  lies, 
and  enable  the  enemy  to  pounce  upon  us  when  we  are  not 
prepared.  , 

President  Roosevelt,  in  speaking  of  the  "fifth  column."  likened 
It  to  the  Trojan  horse  that  betrays  a  nation  not  prepared  for 
treachery,  and  told  us  that  we  must  deal  vigorously  with  spies, 
saboteurs,  and  traitors  who  are  the  actors  in  this  new  typ>e  of 
strategy. 

As  for  myself.  I  was  aware  of  this  menace  lone  before  the  expres- 
sion "fifth  column"  became  current  in  the  United  States  As  early 
as  1933.  when  the  Nazi  Government  first  took  power  in  Germany, 
I  warned  the  American  public  against  the  type  cf  propaganda  which 
the  German  Government  was  responsible  for.  and  which  sought  to 
weaken  our  national  structure  by  arraying  racial  and  religious 
groups  in  this  country  against  each  other.  It  wa.s  largely  through 
my  efforts  and  because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  menace  that  I 
found  it  advisable  to  urge  the  creation  of  a  committee  to  investigate 
un-American  activities  The  committee  then  created  did  yeoman 
work  in  ferreting  out  types  of  propaganda  which  were  working  in 
this  country  to  undermine  our  institutions  It  was  after  this 
committee  was  created  and  did  its  work  that  the  American  public 
first  came  to  realize  the  insidious  methods  of  this  new  type  of 
activity,  creating  a  silent  war  of  disruption,  whereby  the  founda- 
tions of  our  democracy  were  weakened  and  discord  was  sown  among 
our  people. 

I  early  realized  that  the  activities  of  the  German  Government 
could  t>e  directed  toward  one  aim  only,  and  that  is  the  destruction 
of  our  democracy  and  the  creation  of  a  totalitarian  state 

Long  before  Hitler  obtained  power,  I  was  In  Germany  on  a  visit, 
and  could  then  already  observe  the  tendency  to  world  domination 
upon  which  Hitler  capitalized  and  obtained  power  Germany  was 
even  then  going  through  a  rearmament  process,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  clearly  forbidden  by  the  Versailles  Treaty  to  rearm, 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  openly  flouted  and  disregarded, 
and  one  could  see  in  the  streets  armed  bandis  of  soldiers  on  every 
corner  Perhaps,  if  the  nations  which  were  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  seen  to  it  that   the 
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treaty  was  carried  out.  this  present  conflict  would  never  have  taken 
place.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  tell  foreign  nation£  what  to  do,  and 
Lf  they  did  not  see  fit  to  defend  themselves  against  the  menace  of 
nazl-lsm.  they  are  paying  for  it  heavily  at  the  present  time.  God 
forbid  that  this  country  should  find  Itself  as  unprepared  as  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  were  when  the  Invader  marched  In. 

I  also  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  German  Government,  the 
republican  government,  yielded  its  power  to  the  Nazis  without  a 
fight,  and  without  an  effort  to  maintain  Itself  in  power.  It  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  with  it  democracy  in  Germany  committed  sui- 
cide. It  was  Just  because  the  republican  government  in  Germany 
was  weakened  by  "fifth  columns  '  which  the  Nazis  maintained  In 
that  country  that  it  t>ecame  so  easy  for  the  Nazi  Government  to  ob- 
tain power  in  Germany.  It  is  this  very  method  of  a  "fifth  column" 
which  Nazi  propaganda  used  In  this  country  until  the  committee. 
which  I  created,  was  able  to  ferret  out  its  activities  and  expose  them 
In  broad  daylight. 

Hand  in  hand  with  rearmament  in  the  physical  sense,  came  a 
thorough  training  In  propaganda  methods.  The  German  Govern- 
ment organized  a  special  ministry  for  the  training  of  propagandists 
for  use  throughout  the  world.  Young  men  and  women  were  sent 
all  over  the  world  as  Nazi  agents  to  spread  the  gospel  of  national 
socialism  A  good  many  of  our  native-born  crackpots  were  like- 
wise enlisted  in  the  service  of  German  propagandists.  There  was 
alwajrs  in  this  country  a  lunatic  fringe,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
movement  which  has  no  adherents.  These  so-called  movements 
are  always  hard  pressed  for  cash,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  function  is  by  having  generous  donors  contribute  to  th-^ir 
cause.  In  the  absence  of  American  contributors,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment realizing  the  Importance  of  having  a  Trojan  horse  in  our 
midst,  cultivated  these  crackpot  movements  and  lavishly  con- 
tributed money  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  disruption  of  our  Nation, 
Hence  all  these  Silver  Shirts.  Friends  at  New  Germany.  The  Order 
of  "76.  Christian  Mcblllzers.  The  White  Knights  of  West  Virginia. 
American  Nationalists  Party.  American  Crusaders,  American  Pa- 
triots, and  a  good  many  others  with  such  high  sounding,  patriotic 
American  names,  were  really  the  dupes  of  Dr.  Goebbels'  propaganda 
machine  in  Germany.  Not  only  this  country  was  Involved,  but 
Nazi  agents  permeate  the  entire  North  American  continent,  going 
to  Mexico  and  Canada,  as  well  as  Central  and  South  America,  estab- 
lishing branches  everywhere  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  the 
soil,  and  creating  a  foundation  for  a  Nazi  dictatorship.  All  these 
conditions  to  which  I  called  the  attention  of  our  public  again  and 
again,  were  either  disregarded,  or  sometimes  even  ridiculed,  and  I 
was  called  an  alarmist  and  what  not. 

The  example  of  German  propaganda  did  not  go  unheeded  Other 
nations  with  definite  ideologies  of  their  own  also  introduced  their 
propeganda  techniques  in  the  United  SUtes.  Thus  we  have  propa- 
ganda from  Italian  sources.  Russian  soxirces.  Arabian  sources,  and 
Japanese  sources,  and  others.  This  propaganda  is  directed  toward 
the  same  general  principles,  and  that  is  to  weaken  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  this  American  Commonwealth  and  the  destruction  of 
our  liberties 

Looking  back  at  the  history  of  the  last  decade,  we  find  that  the 
decade  Immediately  following  the  World  War  from  1920  to  1930 
wa.s  a  decade  of  Internal  peace  and  harmony.  The  American  people 
minded  their  own  business,  keeping  away  from  foreign  entangle- 
ments, and  the  Nation  was  prospering  and  constantly  rising  In  Its 
scale  of  living  and  Its  Inner  harmony.  But  the  1930's  did  not 
present  this  type  of  picture.  The  fury  of  German  propaganda  and 
the  propaganda  of  other  nations  which  was  then  unlea.shed  against 
this  country  disrupted  the  harmiony  and  peace  and  made  this 
country  Jittery  We  no  longer  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  coun- 
try because  of  thi.s  Insidious  propaganda  which  disrupted  the  unity 
of  our  Nation.  I  shudder  to  think  how  successful  this  propaganda 
has  been  In  casting  suspicion  on  the  motives  of  a  good  many  of 
our  public  men.  and  arrayed  brother  against  brother,  and  citizen 
against  citizen,  and  neighbor  against  neighbor. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any  congressional  committee  can 
properly  ferret  out  this  propaganda  and  successfully  destroy  It. 
It  is  something  which  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  must 
become  aware  of.  and  fight  in  their  own  way.  No  matter  how 
much  money  we  see  fit  to  appropriate  for  the  investigation  of  this 
"fifth  column"  activity,  the  only  way  to  actually  put  an  end  to 
them  is  by  educating  the  American  people.  The  American  people 
must  understand  that  our  strength  and  success  lie  in  our  internal 
unity.  Anyone  who  seeks  to  berate  any  particular  racial  group  or 
religious  group  among  citizens,  is  a  traitor  to  America.  We  must 
never  forget  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  defines 
the  term  "treason, '  not  only  when  war  is  waged  against  the  United 
States,  but  when  aid  and  comfort  is  given  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  Aid  and  comfort  given  to  the  enemy  is  whenever 
our  citizens,  forgetting  their  obligations  to  their  fellow  citizens. 
seek  to  bring  about  cleavage  and  dissension  among  the  various 
racial  and  religious  groups  composing  the  United  States  of  America. 
Our  strength  lies  in  our  unity,  and  destruction  lies  In  the  dissipa- 
tion of  our  forces 

A  brief  year  ago,  the  America  public  was  still  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  war  and  peace,  but  the  situation  at  the  present 
time  has  reached  the  stage  where  no  further  discussions  of  this 
condition  is  po.ssible.  Europe  has  embarked  on  a  bloody  and 
terrific  contest  which  takes  every  ounce  of  its  energy  and  every 
bit  of  its  strength  Masses  of  men  arrayed  against  each  other  are 
engaged  in  the  bloodiest  carnage  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Never- 
theless, all  of  us  hope  that  the  struggle  of  European  democracy 


will  not  have  been  in  vain,  and  that,  after  the  fortunes  of  war 
have  finally  been  setUed.  they  wlU  eetUe  in  favor  of  the  cause  of 
our  democrcay.  and  not  to  the  advantage  of  Hitler  and  liis  oohorta. 
The  American  public  must  realize  that  one  cannot  achieve 
liberty  without  a  struggle.  It  wiU  be  abaolutely  tiseleaa  for  us 
to  engage  In  a  social  program  to  continue  along  the  lines  of  our 
constitutional  liberty,  vmless  our  liberty  is  protected  In  the  first 
Instance.  What  Is  the  use  of  passing  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
worklngman.  for  the  benefit  of  the  wage  earner,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  and  submerged? 

What  Is  the  use  of  having  a  program  of  public  works,  of  social 
security,  of  unemplojrment  insurance,  and  all  other  social  advan- 
tages which  we  have  gained  In  the  last  few  years  xmder  the  en- 
lightened leadership  of  our  President  if  we  shall  be  subject  to 
invasion  by  a  ruthless  foe? 

The  situation  at  the  present  time  reminds  us  very  much  of  the 
time  when  Rome  fell  under  the  Impact  of  ruthless  barbarians.  Just 
as  western  civilization  Is  now  being  trampled  under  foot  by  relent- 
less barbarians  Just  as  human  civilization  was  ground  In  the  dust 
by  the  heel  of  brutal  oppressors,  so  now  western  Europe  and  ths 
civilized  world  as  a  whole  Is  under  the  attack  of  a  pernicious  might. 
The  nations  of  EXxrope  failed  to  properly  protect  themselves  against 
this  menace  and  took  the  word  of  a  liar  and  perjurer,  relying  on  his 
promises  and  doing  nothing  to  counteract.  If  the  European  na- 
tions followed  a  program  of  thorough  rearmament.  Hitler  would 
have  thought  twice  before  he  saw  fit  to  invade  any  of  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  western  world. 

Any  American  who  lends  himself  willingly  or  unwillingly  to  the 
allurements  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  propaganda  becomes  a  warrior  in 
the  Nazi  Army.  Every  time  un-American  propaganda  makes  its 
appearance  In  print  or  on  the  platform  It  destroys  and  weakens  the 
fiber  of  otiT  liberty  and  makes  foreign  conquest  more  than  possible. 
Perhaps  the  secret  weapon  which  Mr.  Hitler  boasts  of  possessing 
in  order  to  bring  the  world  to  Its  knees  is  this  weapon  of  propa- 
ganda which  he  uses  right  and  left  to  carry  out  his  designs  against 
peace-loving  peoples.  It  is  this  Nazi  propaganda  which  appears  to 
us  in  many  forms,  and,  as  I  tald  before,  it  someti/nes  takes  the 
shape  of  patriotism  to  carry  out  Its  point.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
the  American  flag  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  Today  the 
American  flag  is  being  used  to  further  the  cause  of  Nazi  propa- 
ganda. A  good  many  so-called  American  patriots  very  often,  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  facts,  fall  for  Insidious  tricks  of  foreign 
propaganda  and  Indulge  In  racial  or  religious  attacks  which  have 
no  other  purpose  but  to  sow  dissension  among  our  people  so  that 
it  will  be  easier  to  conquer  tis  when  the  foreign  invader  sets  foot 
on  our  soil. 

This  is  the  technique  which  was  employed  by  foreign  propa- 
gandists In  Europe.  Most  of  the  countries  which  were  invaded  had 
a  "fifth  column.  "  which  prepared  the  ground  for  Nazi  troops,  and 
the  Armies  had  only  a  small  task  before  them.  The  Important 
ground  work  for  Nazi  destruction  was  laid  by  "fifth  column" 
activities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  appropriation  made  by  Congress  can 
poeslbly  wipe  out  the  "fifth  column."  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize 
the  congressional  committee,  which  at  the  present  time  Is  Investi- 
gating un-American  activities,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
activities  described  by  me  are  capable  of  being  Investigated  It  is 
not  a  question  of  finding  out  who  the  foreign  propagandists  are, 
and  due  to  the  work  of  our  last  committee  we  have  a  law  on  the 
books  today  which  compels  all  foreign  agents  to  register.  I  am 
afraid  that  a  good  many  of  the  people  who  now  Indulge  In  these 
"fifth-column"  tactlce  are  not  capable  of  any  registration  and  not 
subject  to  any  supervision  by  the  police  They  are.  technically 
speaking,  our  own.  that  is,  not  aliens  who  can  be  deported,  aliens 
who  can  be  compelled  to  register,  aliens  whom  we  might  finger- 
print, but  they  are  technically  Americans,  and  as  such  not  subject 
to  any  supervision  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  not  easy  to 
ferret  out.  I  believe  that  the  remedy  for  this  type  of  individual 
1«  to  be  found  only  In  directing  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  their 
doings,  and  on  the  danger  which  their  activities  may  cause  ua. 

You  see.  we  are  fighting  an  enemy  who  has  no  moral  principles. 
Many  years  ago  a  Nazi  spokesman  openly  admitted  that  lying, 
cheating  repudiating  solemn  obligations,  or  even  m&ss  murder  are 
allowed  here;  the  ends  Justify  the  means,  the  end,  of  course,  being 
Nazi  domination  of  tlie  western  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  appease  the  rulers  of  Germany  as  the  nations 
of  western  Europe  have  learned  to  their  detriment  and  sorrow. 
Any  concessions  given  to  this  brutal  enemy  only  urges  him  on  to 
demand  more,  and  like  a  beast  of  prey,  one  drop  of  blood  will 
only  whet  the  appetite  for  more. 

Not  so  long  ago,  our  President  spoke  about  quarantining  the 
aggressor  At  this  time  this  quarantine  should  be  a  spiritual 
rather  than  a  physical  one  I  believe  that  each  of  us  should  con- 
cur that  the  way  to  destroy  Nazi  aggressiveness  is  by  a  process  of 
American  education,  and  if  we  adopt  a  p>ohcy  of  a  fighting  Ameri- 
canism instead  of  the  complacent  attitude  of  self-satisfied  democ- 
racy, we  will  go  a  long  way  toward  gaining  our  objective. 

Democracy  must  not  allow  enemies  from  within  to  destroy  It. 
Democracy  must  be  a  living  and  live  force,  ready  to  punish  its 
enemies,  and  ready  to  fight  for  its  principles,  because  If  we  do  not 
and  permit  our  democracy  to  fizzle  the  way  It  did  In  Germany,  we 
may  as  well  say  good-bye  to  all  the  achievements  of  our  peaceful 
Republic  and  get  ready  to  become  slaves  of  totalitarian  countries. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  a  demcc- 
racy  was  destroyed  from  within.    We  had  examples  of  It  in  Greece. 
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In  Rome,  and  In  a  good  many  city  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Liberty  and  democracy  are  not  a  new  concept  of  government,  but 
have  always  been  considered  the  ultimate  good  of  mankind. 

I  cannot  refrain  at  this  time  from  calling  the  attention  of  our 
American  public  to  the  fact  that  It  was  I,  who,  In  1933,  first  ac- 
cused foreign  governments  as  being  engaged  in  the  spreading  of 
propaganda  In  the  United  States,  and  It  was  through  my  efforts 
that  a  committee  was  organized  to  Investigate  un-American  activi- 
ties, of  which  committee  Congressman  McCormack,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  made  chairman.  Again  at  my  insistence  laws  were 
passed  compelling  foreign  agents  to  register  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Each  of  these  achievements  was  the  result  of  months  of 
labor,  and  public  opinion  had  to  be  directed  toward  the  creation 
of  the  investigating  committee,  and  Congress  saw  fit  to  allow  this 
committee  only  $30,000  for  its  work.  Later  on.  when  in  1937.  I 
pleaded  with  the  American  public  to  give  me  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  have  Congress  authorize  another  committee,  to  investigate 
this  serious  menace  toward  democracy,  I  received  a  cold  shoulder, 
and  when  a  committee  was  finally  organized  through  my  per- 
sistent efforts,  and  given  an  appropriation  of  $100,000.  it  could 
accomplish  nothing,  and  certainly  much  less  than  my  committee 
of  1934 

It  is  this  menace  of  totalitarianism  which  must  be  combated 
by  all  possible  means,  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the 
assault  comes  from  Nazi  sources.  Fascist  sources,  or  Communist 
sources  All  these  ideologies  have  a  common  aim  and  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  condition  of  affairs  where  the  individual  will 
ha.ve  no  rights,  and  when  the  state  would  become  the  master  of 
us  all 

Den^ocracy  is  not  only  a  form  of  government,  it  Is  also  a  form 
of  life  In  the  tradition  of  American  democracy  we  allow  a  free 
discussion  of  all  forms  of  government,  and  taking  advantage  of  all 
privileges,  totalitarian  Ideologies  are  freely  discussed  In  this  coun- 
try and  proclaimed  from  the  housetops.  But  simply  because 
democracy  is  tolerant  it  does  not  foUow  that  democracy  cannot 
defend  Itself  against  Its  enemies,  and  it  is  clear  that  all  totalitarian 
forms  of  government  are  enemies  of  American  democracy. 

If  we  cherish  our  liberty,  if  we  love  our  institutions,  if  we  wish 
to  continue  along  the  paths  of  the  way  of  living  to  which  we  are 
acctistomed.  if  we  wish  to  continue  in  the  traditions  of  our  Consti- 
tution, and  desire  to  live  as  our  fathers  did.  then  we  must  never 
permit  the  enemy  from  within  to  gain  mastery  over  us  But  every 
attempt  to  crush  our  liberty,  and  every  attempt  to  make  us  dupes 
of  foreign  propagandists  must   be  eradicated  without  any  mercy. 
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Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  heretofore 
granted  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record,  I  include  a 
radio  address  made  by  me  over  stations  WMC.  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  KBTM.  Jonesboro,  Ark.;  and  KLCN.  Blytheville,  Ark., 
on  Saturday.  June  1.  1940.  en  the  subject  National  Defense 
and  Preparedness. 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  fellow  Americans,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  appear  on  this  program  and  discuss  the  most  Important  Issue 
before  the  American  p>ecple  today — that  of  national  defense  and 
preparedness.  This  question  affects  the  very  life  and  liberty  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  our  land. 

The  E»resident  of  the  United  States  is  doing  everything  humanly 
possible  to  steer  our  country  clear  of  all  complications,  and  under 
his  leadership,  and  with  the  solid  backing  of  Congress.  America  is 
forging  ahead  with  full  preparation  for  our  armed  forces — for  com- 
mon defense.  We  are  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  abroad,  or  as  to  our  duty  in  reference  to  the  full 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  all 
American  citizens. 

No  people  under  the  sun  have  been  so  blessed  by  Providence  as 
have  the  American  people,  and  no  other  people  have  a  richer  heritage 
to  protect.  With  the  never-failing  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  to  inspire,  encourage,  and  support  your  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  there  shall  be  no  failure  in  performance  of  the 
task  that  lies  Ijefore  us. 

My  first  admonition  to  you  is  to  keep  cool-headed  and  t>e  of  good 
courage,  as  Americans  always  have,  and  by  the  help  of  God  and  the 
Wisdom  of  our  statesmen  we  shall  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  our 
liberties  and  our  Institutlcns.  We  who  lived  and  served  in  the  dark 
days  of  1914  to  1918.  and  particularly  those  who  trod  the  blood- 
soaked  battlefields  of  Europe  in  those  years,  are  not  unaware  as  to 


the  horrors  of  war.  We  all  hate  war  and  strive  to  preserve  peace, 
but  thoughtless  is  he  who  does  not  contemplate  the  awful  fact  that 
democracy  and  liberty  are  today  fighting  as  never  Ijefore,  while 
communism,  nazl-ism,  and  despotism  are  on  the  march. 

We  must  and  will  move  rapidly  to  the  completion  of  a  powerful, 
highly,  and  completely  organized  national  defense.  To  neglect  a 
matter  so  important  is  a  sin  against  a  free  people. 

If  we  do  not  believe  Washington  was  right  when  he  urged  full 
preparation  for  war  was  the  surest  guaranty  of  peace,  then  we  must 
only  take  a  look  back  to  1932.  when,  unarmed  and  defenseless,  yet 
rich  and  prosperous.  Manchuria  was  ruthlessly  Invaded  and  overrun 
by  a  military  despotism;  then  stand  on  the  side  lines  and  look  upon 
bleeding  and  unarmed  millions  of  Chinese  as  they  are  murdered  by 
the  speedy  minions  of  death  from  the  sky.  both  on  land  and  on  s:a; 
or  we  might  turn  to  defen.seless  Ethiopia  and  watch  again  the 
submission  of  a  pitifully  unarmed  people  to  the  power  of  a  great 
military  machine;  and  on  we  march  until  we  behold  the  bloodless 
conquest  of  Austria:  the  complete  subjugation  of  Czechoslovakia; 
the  bloody  murder  of  Poland;  the  inexcusable  and  ruthless  invasion 
of  heroic  and  honored  Finland;  the  invasicn  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Norway;  then  Holland  and  bleeding  Belgium;  and  now  heroic  France 
is  at  the  gates  of  the  slaughterhouse. 

Great  Britain  today  is  paying  some  of  the  costs  of  unpreparedness. 
Winston  Churchill's  amazingly  frank  admission  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Commons,  that  failure  of  the  Allied  campaign  in  central  Norway 
was  due  to  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  German  air  power. 
This  provides  the  world  with  a  Rrim  object  lesson  on  the  dangers 
of  neglect  with  respect  to  national  defense. 

Before  Mr.  Churchill  became  prime  minister,  he  criticized 
Britain's  "failure  to  maintain  or  regain  air  parity  with  Germany," 
and  warned  that  this  neglect  "will  condemn  us  for  some  time  to 
come  to  a  great  deal  of  ditHculty.  suffering,  and  danger  which  we 
must  endure  with  firmness  until  more  favorable  conditions  can 
be  established.  ■ 

The  record  of  events  since  Munich  gives  disturbing  proof  that 
the  nation  unable  to  defend  it«elf  becomes  epsy  prey  for  greedy 
and  unprincipled  aggressors  Britain's  shocking  experience  in 
Norway  is  well  worth  pondering  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  these  crucial  days.  The  same  sort  of  indifference  which  afflicted 
England  in  recent  years  has  been  all  too  evident  In  the  United 
States  until  the  last  year  or  so.  The  same  outcry  raised  in  England 
against  military  costs  has  been  heard  from  many  American.». 
Even  now  there  are  those  who  contend  that  what  lias  happened 
to  the  democracies  of  Europe  could  not  happen  here 

But  these  misguided  individuals  should  not  be  allowed  to  forget 
that  when  aggression  is  on  the  march,  the  lust  for  more  power  and 
further  conquests  is  unending.  If  Britain  and  Prance  should 
fall — and  it  is  high  time  that  America  began  to  think  seriously 
about  that  very  possibility — we  would  have  two  oceans  to  watch 
instead  of  one.  We  do  not  have  a  two-ocean  fleet,  becau.se  we  have 
depended  upon  England  to  patrol  the  Atlantic  for  us  Can  we 
afford  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  Nazi  domination  of  Greenland  or 
of  Bermuda,  of  Nazi  "fifth  columns"  In  any  of  the  republics  to  the 
south?  And  what  of  Japan  in  the  Far  East  if  democracy  is  crushed 
in  Europe  and  we  are  forced  to  divide  our  fleet  in  order  to  protect 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores? 

America  should  profit  by  Britain's  tragic  lesson:  that  while  the 
costs  of  preparedness  are  great,  the  costs  of  unpreparedness  can 
be  inestimably  greater. 

Our  Crovernment  must  be  prepared  to  defend  our  country  and 
our  people  against  any  ajjgres.sor.  Adequate  armament  for  national 
safety  must  be  our  first  concern  We  commend  the  steps  thus 
far  taken  to  strengthen  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  air  forces. 
We  urge  that  further  armament  be  expedited.  We  must  have  an 
army  of  adequate  size  and  training,  provided  with  the  most  modern 
arms  and  equipment — a  navy  sufficient  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  air  force  with  superior  personnel  and 
equipped  with  planes  of  the  latest  types. 

The  National  Guard  and  all  other  branches  of  defense  should  be 
adequately  trained  and  completely  equipped  The  availability  of 
trained  men  and  the  best  of  material  for  defense  must  be  assured. 

Financial  preparedness  is  Just  as  necessary  as  military  prepared- 
ness. Only  if  we  are  strong  financially  can  we  expect  to  carry  the 
burden  of  any  prolonged  struggle. 

We  are  a  peaceful  nation.  Our  Republic  has  long  voiced  its  oppo- 
sition to  war.  Its  support  of  the  principle  of  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  between  nations,  and  the  importance  of  the  limitation 
of  armaments.  But  under  present  world  conditions  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  cur  country — prepared  with  a  defense  of  .such 
strength  that  any  potential  aggressor,  however  powerful  and  ambi- 
tious, will  not  attempt  to  attack  us. 

It  is  imperative  that  preparations  go  forward  promptly  and  speed- 
ily to  protect  our  people  and  our  country  that  we  may  continue  to 
li%-e  a  free  people.  As  representative  of  all  of  our  people.  Congress 
should  discharge  fully  its  responsibilities  as  to  the  national  defense, 
as  it  did  in  the  pa.ssage  of  legislation  to  keep  our  ships  out  of  the 
war  zones  of  belligerent  nations. 

It  has  been  said  that  "procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.  "  and 
we  must  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face  and  fearlessly  and 
faithfully  do  cur  duty.  What,  then,  is  our  duty?  We  are  the 
richest  land  on  earth  in  everything  necessary  to  cur  protection. 
Our  wealth  of  minerals  and  soils,  the  unlimited  productivity  of  our 
mines,  farnrs.  and  factories,  and  the  unexcelled  genius  of  our  people 
are  equal  to  the  task.  We  must  for  cur  protection  build,  not  the 
largest,  but  the  mightiest  and  most  effective  army  on  the  glebe. 
Our   flag,    the   symbol   of   liberty,   must    float   above   the    swiftest. 
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most  powerful  navy  that  ever  plied  the  seas.  Our  Army  and  Navy 
mvist  be  accompanied  by  the  best  air  force  in  the  whole,  wide  world. 
Our  men  must  be  the  best  trained  and  eqiupped  soldiers  and  sailors 
In  the  world 

I  have  talked  freely  and  assunngly  about  what  we  must  and  will 
have,  and  now  I  sh.dl  spend  a  few  moments  of  time  trying  to  tell 
you  something  about  what  we  now  have,  since  we  are  witnessing 
in  a  striking  mariner  an  exact  duplication  of  the  historic  conflict 
of  1914  to  1918.  and  upon  precisely  tbe  same  ground,  except  with 
added  speed  and  increased  fury. 

We  do  not  yet.  by  any  means,  have  all  we  need  in  the  way  of 
Eupplles,  equipment,  and  ammunitlcn.  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  your  national-defense  needs  are 
being  rapidly  and  efficiently  provided  for.  Everyone  in  position  of 
responsibility  from  the  President  down  through  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  Cabinet  officers.  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  heads  of  executive  bureaus  are  fully  alert  and  aware 
Of  their  resfKJnslbiliiles  and  are  courageotisly  meeting  that  responsi- 
bility, all  determined  and  devoted  to  the  objective  of  adequate  pre- 
paredness as  the  only  assurance  of  avoiding  mvclvement  in  war  and 
for  the  pre'^ervation  of  peace. 

War  in  E^irope  necessitates  consolidating  our  national  strength 
to  resist  any  p-tsslble  atuck.  Indeed,  there  is  such  general  agree- 
ment on  the  subject  that  the  complicated  nature  of  the  problem 
may  not  oe  fully  appreciated. 

Defense  of  the  United  States  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  manu- 
facturing guns,  airplanes,  and  other  military  equipment.  In  times 
of  world  crisis  it  is  of  great  Importance  that  we  have  an  armed 
force  on  which  the  United  States  can  rely  to  repel  any  immediate 
assault  Adequate  defense,  however,  involves  r.t  least  two  vital 
factors  in  addition  to  trained  forces  and  modern  equipment  War 
machines  can  be  no  stronger  than  the  economic  systems  support- 
ing them 

The  p<->ssibillty  of  a  German  victory  in  Europe  makes  it  Impera- 
tive to  tls^hten  up  the  loose  ends  of  ovu  defense  policy  without 
further  delay  The  time  has  come  to  seek  more  po.siiive  agree- 
ments for  df f'nse  of  this  country  against  aggression  from  any 
source. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  hysteria  over  a  possible  airplane  in- 
vasion of  the  United  States  But  there  is  a  real  need  for  tighten- 
ing up  ovir  linos  of  defense  And  that  need  extends  as  certainly 
to  the  field  of  international  relations  as  It  does  to  the  manufacture 
of  proper  equipment  for  the  Army. 

On  May  16,  President  Roosevelt  addressed  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
national  defense.  I  wi:i  not  go  Into  the  details  of  his  speech 
because  most  of  you  no  doubt  heard  his  address.  He  dl.scu.ssed 
the  actual  flying  time  necessary  for  an  enemy  force  to  reach  our 
country  from  varloiLs  foreign  points,  and  the  figures  were  amazing 
as  well  as  frightening  In  his  address,  the  President  stressed  the 
need  for  over  800  millions  of  dollau^  for  the  defense  of  America. 

It  mu?t  nor  be  assumed  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  taken  steps  looking  to  the  national  defense  Today, 
the  Navy  Is  stronger.  t>eiter  equipped,  and  more  efficient  than  at 
any  time  in  lUs  history  in  time  of  peace.  Today  the  Army  enjoys 
Its  greatest  ;jcacr-time  strength.  The  air  establishmer.t.  both 
naval  and  military,  is  stronger  than  at  any  time  in  the  hlstor,-  of 
the  country  in  time  of  peace.  During  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  the  Congress  has  appropriated  more  than  $7,000- 
000,000  for  nnt:c^n?l  defense.  The  Congress  is  ready  to  vote  for 
military  and  nivu!  defense  sums  of  money  which  will  secure  the 
safetv  ol   this  Republic, 

President  Rocsevelt  laid  before  the  country  a  program  of  national 
defense  wh'.ch  will  meet  the  support  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  I  -im  standing  and  ycu  are  standing  squarely  beside  the 
President  In  plan?  for  the  security  cf  these  United  States,  It  is  my 
ovn  v:ew  that  we  must  build  an  unconquerable  navy,  A  vast  fleet 
of  military  and  navnl  aircraft  must  be  provided  Antiaircraft  de- 
fenses and  heavv  artillery  mu"-t  be  produced  in  Increasing  volume 
and  cf  the  most  modern  and  scientific  pattern  The  strength  of  the 
Army  must  be  augmented,  and  intensified  training  and  modern 
equipment  must  l>e  supplied  to  the  National  Guard  and  to  the 
Re.=erves 

Congress  is  already  working  at  tcp  speed  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  President  Rocsevelt.  and  within  the  last  10  days  the  Hcuse  of 
Representatives  has  passed  the  following  legislation: 

A  bill  from  the  MMitary  Affairs  Committee  for  the  building  of 
powder  plants,  ammuniticn-loading  plants,  warehouses,  and  other 
structures  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  maintenance, 
and  storage  cf  necpssarv  supplies  The  bill  authorized  further  ap- 
propriations for  the  nccersnry  expenditures  in  the  enlistment  of 
flying  cadets  up  to  8,500  in  number  and  an  average  of  6  000  Air  Corps 
Re«^erve  officers  to  be  ordered  to  extended  active  duty.  The  bill 
further  provides  for  an  emergency  fund  for  the  President,  for  each 
and  every  purix)-<=e  crnneced  with  the  security  and  defense  of  this 
country,  the  sum  cf  $132  000,000 

Another  b.ll  passed  this  week  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
from,  the  Ccmmittec  on  Naval  Affairs  would  expedite  naval  ship- 
building ^  ^     ^ 

Still  another  bill  passed  by  the  House  this  week,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  would  authorize  the  construction  or  acqui- 
sition cf  naval  aircraft  to  a  total  of  not  less  than  10.000.  including 
850  airplanes  for  ih3  Naval  Reserve.  The  bill  further  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  establish.  di>velop.  or  in- 
crease naval  aviation  facilities  at  many  polnU  throughout  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  glad  to  support  otir  President  in  another  phase  of  his  pro- 
gram— that  of  preventing  any  man  or  group  of  men  from  making 


large  profits  In  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  needed  war 
materials  No  one  has  any  right  to  live  under  the  stars  and  stripes 
and  have  it  in  his  purpose  to  make  a  large  profit  out  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  Nation  in  the  hour  of  its  peril. 

Nothing,  or  very  little,  has  been  said  about  our  duty  In  the 
matter  of  defense  against  deflation.  This  is  a  deadly  enemy  which 
has  come  within  our  midst  since  the  Invasion  of  Holland  Tcday. 
millions  of  American  citizens  on  the  farms.  In  the  factories,  and 
businesses  of  the  United  States  are  losing  vast  sums  of  money  on 
account  cf  the  deflation  of  values.  It  Is  advisable  that  immediate 
action  be  taken  net  only  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  also  against 
this  enemy  of  deflation  which  is  In  our  midst. 

In  the  very  first  place,  this  country  should  adopt  a  program 
against  subversive  groups  and  subversive  activities  which.  It  is  Indi- 
cated, are  going  on  all  around  us,  and  which  seem  to  be  given  at 
least  sympathetic  toleration  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The 
administration,  in  my  t;pinlon.  should  demand  the  immediate  enact- 
ment of  legislation  closing  our  doors  to  immigrants  and  deporting 
all  undesirables  who  are  aliens.  The  House  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member.  pas.scd  a  bill  last  week  to  deport  Harry  Bridges  to  Aus- 
tralia because  of  his  activities  in  the  capacity  of  an  alien  organizer. 
Our  work  has  Just  tiegun.  We  intend  to  not  only  close  our  doors 
to  their  entry  Into  this  country,  we  are  going  to  clean  house  by 
deporting  alien  agents  and  sympathizers  who  are  attempting  to 
break  down  our  democratic  form  of  government.  There  must  be 
no  "ism"  in  this  country  except  Americanism, 

Subversive  elements  contribute  to  a  nation's  unrest.  "Tlnk"  and 
"red'  Communists  of  all  kinds  go  about  behind  the  scenes  stirring 
up  discontent  and  hatred  It  Is  their  aim.  their  guiding  principle 
to  foster  world  unrest  and  hatred  and  bring  about  what  they  call 
their  order  of  things  by  fostering  war  and  blocd  hed  When  all 
the  world  Is  embroiled,  their  day  of  days  is  at  hand.  That  Is  when 
they  firmly  believe  they  can  step  In  and  rule  the  world.  The  crying 
Bhaine  of  all  this  evil  planning  Is  that  America,  today.  Is  filled  with 
these  alien  elements  Most  of  us  have  no  idea  Just  what  a  strong- 
hold they  have  In  this  land  of  the  free. 

Fortunately,  our  Government  has  awakened  to  the  subversive 
activity  which  Is  going  on,  and  is  doing  something  about  It.  The 
famous  Dies  committee  is  but  one  of  our  defense  measures  from 
within  Every  penny  we  can  spend  to  rub  out  juch  Influences  Is 
well  spent  If  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves  from  within,  spend  our 
money  Judiciously  for  national  defense,  and  keep  America  for  the 
Americans,  we  need  have  no  fear. 

Let  UE  be  thankful  that  we  are  Americans — at  the  same  time  real- 
izing that  this  country  has  become  what  It  is  today  because  we  have 
lived  vinder  a  system  of  free  government — all  of  which  is  in  danger 
if  we  ever  are  so  foolish  as  to  let  subversive  Influences,  Inside  or 
from  withctit.  to  divide  us  into  groups,  clafses,  factions,  or  sections 
and  so  bring  the  American  way  of  life  we  have  known  and  loved 
so  well  down  into  the  dust. 

We  have  witnessed  what  is  known  as  the  "fifth  column"  In  the 
European  conflict.  We  have  It  here  masked  In  secrecy  and  treach- 
ery Ijeyond  reasonable  recognition.  While  we  are  now  under  the 
necessity  of  spending  bill.oiis  for  the  preservation  of  our  sacred 
Institutions,  we  may  as  well  begin  now  to  perform  a  too  long 
delayed  duty  and  to  spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  weed  out  the 
Communists,  Fascists,  and  other  public  enemies  Why  should  we 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  a  country  that  hatches,  finances, 
and  promotes  a  vicious  conspiracy  to  undermine  and  destroy  our 
Government  and  its  institutions,  with  which  must  go  the  hop>es  and 
a.spiraticns  of  our  children  and  their  children  for  generations  to 
come?  Let  us  root  out  the  Judases.  Bridges,  and  Benedict  Arnolds 
in  America. 

Much  has  been  publi'-hed  of  late  about  "fifth  column"  activity  In 
Norway,  Holland,  and  Belgium  3py  systems  as  pictured  in  popular 
movie  versions  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  "fifth  columns"  are 
made  up  of  daring,  glamorous  people  with  access  to  valuable  Infor- 
mation. Actually,  such  groups  are  numerically  small  and  of  little 
effect  when  their  activities  are  known,  but  the  "fifth  column"  may 
be  numerically  tremendous  in  a  country,  and  there  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  fucli  a  column  Is  active  in  America. 

So  long  as  political  and  individual  expediency  Is  more  Important 
than  subscription  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  liberty,  the  "fifth 
column  '  will  be  as  successful  In  America  as  It  has  been  In  Europe. 

The  "fifth  column"  is  made  up  of  those  who  follow  a  policy  of 
expediency  In  place  of  principle.  Most  Americans  feel  that  there  is 
no  immediate  danger  to  this  country  from  "fifth  column"  activities. 
Recognition  of  the  fact  that  avowed  Communists  and  Nazis  in  our 
midst  are  doing  their  utmost  to  undermine  our  democracy  is  cou- 
pled with  the  firm  belief  that  they  form  too  meager  a  minority  to 
do  much  actual  damage  today  or  tomorrow.  Apparent  absence  of 
Immediate  danger,  however,  should  not  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of 
security.  Recent  experiences  of  peace-loving  European  nations 
which  believed  as  we  do  that  "It  can't  happen  here"  demonstrate  the 
need  for  constant  vigilance. 

President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  and  the  Congress  are 
working  night  and  day  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  and  they  have  better 
Information  on  which  tc  base  their  policies  than  any  amateur  pro- 
moters of  so-called  peace  organizations  possibly  could  have.  They 
know  that  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to  spare  us  the 
horrors  cf  war  is  to  make  our  defenses  strong  enough  to  discourage 
an  aggressor  before  they  can  grow  great  enough  to  reach  out  toward 
our  .--hores. 

I  feai  that  our  country  is  at  the  present  time  honeycombed  with 
spies,  termites  that  bore  from  within.  A  leopard  cannot  change 
Its  spots  Don't  let  us  be  catight  napping  as  Great  Britain  w»a. 
Let  us  prepare.    Another  billion  dollars  as  asked  by  our  President 
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on  yesterday  for  the  security  of  our  liberty  and  Independence 
would  be  cheap  Insurance  as  compared  to  our  cost  In  the  last  war. 
Our  Independence  and  liberty  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and 
cents 

The  ruthless  dictators  of  Europe  are  on  the  march.  We  may  be 
next.  They  must  be  stopped  or  civilization  will  be  retarded  a 
thousand  years  Let  us  prepare  our  defenses — two  fleets,  one  for 
the  Atlantic  and  one  for  the  Pacific,  each  at  least  the  size  of  otir 
present  one  An  Army  and  air  force  large  enough  to  protect  our 
country  would  eliminate  unemployment  and  remove  most  persons 
from  the  relief  rolls. 

If  we  must  fall  into  error  of  Judgment  on  the  questions  of  pre- 
paredness, let  it  be  by  overrating  the  dictators  Such  an  error 
would  ultimately  be  in  our  favor  and  j>erhaps  save  the  lives  of 
many  good  American  citizens 

Let  us  l^eep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  Trojan  horse  and  the  "fifth 
column."  Don't  let  us  be  foolish  and  say.  "It  can't  happen  here." 
It  is  reported  by  the  pres.s  that  in  our  own  eastern  Arkansas  litera- 
ture advocating  nazi-Lsm  has  been  distributed 

America  is  truly  menaced.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  make  the 
supreme  effort  to  guard  those  things  which  we  hold  mcst  dear 
from  the  threat  of  alien  attack.  To  that  effort  we  must  give  cur 
all  and  any  attempt  to  divert  us.  from  whatever  source  it  may 
ccme.  must  t)e  recognized  for  what  it  is  and  rejected  as  an  under- 
mining of  the  Nation's  security 

It  is  19  years  since  a  nameless  doughboy  from  a  battlefield 
grave  in  France  was  burled  among  the  Nations  heroes  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  on  November  11.  1921. 

Presidents  on  Armistice  Day  lay  a  wreath  of  remembrance  against 
the  great  stone,  that  calls  almost  all  vi-siting  dignitaries  from  for- 
eign lands,  even  official  spokesmen  of  once  enemy  states,  to  the 
brooding  quiet  of  Arlington  Cemetery  on  such  occasions  Time 
nor  the  hand  of  man  has  little  changed  the  peaceful  setting  of  the 
Unknowns  Tomb  since  November  11.  1921.  when  the  heart  of  the 
Nation  throbbed  to  the  solemn  music  and  lifted  noble  aspirations 
for  world  peace  above  his  bier  Over  in  that  section  of  this  great 
last  encampment  of  valor,  reserved  for  those  who  fell  or  fought  in 
older  wars,  the  ranked,  orderly  rows  of  headstones  have  grown  a 
bit  grayer,  these  19  years.  Row  on  row.  sweeping  away  over  the 
swelling  breasts  of  grassy  hills  and  down  through  wooded  hollows, 
the  long,  ranked  columns  of  white  headstones  march  This  is  the 
final  resting  place  of  comrades  at  arms;  and  for  all  these  unknown, 
whether  sleeping  forever  in  France,  or  in  the  soil  of  their  own  land. 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington  has  become 
through  the  years  the  symbol  at  which  a  people  pays  its  own 
endless  tribute  to  valor  When  I  see  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  my  heart  is  filled  with  reverence,  and  I  turn  away  with  a 
prayer  for  peace,  full  of  the  hope  that  we  shall  never  again  need 
to  sacrifice  American  youth  on  the  altar  of  war 

We  renounce  war;  we  renounce  war  because  of  what  it  does  to 
our  men.  We  have  seen  the  long,  long  hospital  trains  filled  with 
their  mutilated  bodies;  we  remember  the  maimed  men  lor  whom 
the  war  is  not  yet  over.  We  renounce  war  because  of  what  it  com- 
pels us  to  do  to  our  enemies,  bombing  their  mothers  in  villages, 
and  starving  little  children  We  renounce  war  for  the  undying 
hatreds  it  arouses,  for  the  dictatorships  it  puts  in  the  place  of 
democracy,  for  the  starvation  that  stal'.cs  after  It. 

This  is  our  America,  our  democracy,  ours  to  govern,  ours  to 
administer,  ours  to  perfect,  and  curs  to  make  more  glorlcus 
Every  American  has  a  solemn  duty — a  duty  commensurate  with  his 
abilities,  his  resources,  and  his  intellect.  We  must  stamp  out  and 
purge  ourselves  from  communism  and  all  the  other  foreign  "isms" 
and  subversive  influences  which  seek  to  undermine  things  Ameri- 
can. We  shall  tolerate  neither  the  "fifth  column  "  nor  the 
espionage  nor  sabotage  of  foreign  agents  nor  the  treachery  of  any 
domestic  influence  or  group 

During  this  solemn  time  in  our  country's  life,  the  President,  the 
Senators  and  Representatives,  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  are 
working  hand  in  hand,  strengthened  by  unity,  to  protect  your 
safety.  Congress  may  remain  in  session  during  these  perilo'os 
times  for  several  weeks.  You  have  entrusted  me  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  to  guide  America  through  a  grave  crisis. 
and  I  put  that  duty  to  you  above  all  else  My  concern  is  not  with 
what  the  future  holds  for  me  individually  but  with  what  the 
futiire  holds  for  this  land  of  the  free. 


Keep  Burning  the  Lamp  of  Faith 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OK  WKST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1940 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESSES  OF  FRED  TAYLOR  WILSON 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  weis  un- 
able to  leave  Washington  to  deliver  two  commencement  ad- 


dresses in  West  Virginia.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  secure 
my  friend  Fred  Taylor  Wilson  to  substitute.  He  spoke  at  both 
Davis  and  Walkersville  high-school  graduation  exerci.ses.  Mr. 
Wilson,  whose  historical  books  are  known  favorably  by 
Members  of  Congress,  said,  in  part,  in  his  talks: 

It  was  a  source  of  supreme  regret  to  Mr  R*ndolph  that  he  could 
not  be  with  you  this  evening  Only  the  greater  call  of  duty  as 
a  Congressman  kept  him  away.  These  are  serious  hours  in  the 
Nations  Capital. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  you  are  leaving  high  school  at  one  of 
the  critical  hours  in  world  history  But  be  not  dl.smayed.  At  a  low 
period  in  the  late  World  War  Lloyd  George,  then  Premier  of  Eng- 
land, announced  to  his  people  that  they  were  at  that  time  going 
through  a  tunnel,  but  light  would  break  again  And  it  did  We 
are  again  going  through  a  tunnel  You  who  live  in  West  Virginia 
know  what  it  means  to  travel  through  tunnels  You  know  that 
however  dark  It  may  be  for  a  moment,  if  you  keep  traveling  me 
light  will  shine  again. 

My  theme  this  evening  might  well  be  called  "A  lamp  that  must 
be  kept  burning  "  Lord  Grey,  of  England,  some  months  ago  gravely 
said  that  the  lights  of  civilized  life  were  going  cut  one  by  one  all 
ever  Europe  And  they  still  are  The  black-cut  of  war  now  han^s 
over  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  There  are  many  lamps  in  America 
which  must  be  kept  burning  at  this  dark  period  Thl.«  evening  I 
shall  discuss  only  one  of  them,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  faith  t\s 
1  speak  to  you  I  want  to  ask  ycu  to  allow  the  rays  of  light  from 
that  lamp  to  emanate  in  four  directions. 

BRAVE    SOtJLS    ARE    NEEDED 

First  of  all.  let  the  rays  of  the  lamp  cf  faith  In  yourselves  shine 
en  whatever  the  future  may  bring.  This  Is  the  time  for  brave  and 
confident  souls.  Your  courage  will  be  given  a  supreme  test  as  you 
face  an  anxioxos  and  bewildertd  world 

"All    the    big    things    we    know    about, 

Were  done   by  .self -believers. 
Quitters  never  yet  have  been, 
Nor  will  be  achievers." 

That  does  not  mean  that  you  must  be  vain  or  conceited  cr  unduly 
proud,  but  that  ycu  must  believe  in  your  own  star  You  must  make 
yourself  worthy  not  only  of  your  own  respect  but  of  the  respect  of 
all  others.  "To  thine  own  self  l>e  true;  and  it  must  follow,  as  the 
night  the  day.  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man  " 

It  has  been  many  years  since  your  speaker  graduated  from  uni- 
versity As  I  look  back  tonight  to  my  own  graduation.  I  And 
that  the  members  of  my  own  graduating  class  who  have  won 
the  highest  distinction  were  those  who  early  In  life  hitched  their 
wagons  to  stars  and  pressed  confidently  en.  As  young  men  you 
must  be  brave  and  strong  and  true,  to  keep  such  a  faith  and  wear 
always  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.  As  young  ladles  you 
mu.st  keep  faith  first  with  yourselves  and  belong  always  to  the 
beautiful,  the  sweet,  and  the  good. 

This  lamp  of  faith  also  must  turn  to  an  ever  renewed  faith  In 
your  fellow  man.  You  had  better  trust  all  men  and  be  disap- 
pointed In  a  few  of  them  than  go  through  life  cynical  and  skep- 
tical of  all  men.  Do  not  be  too  much  disturbed  when  someone 
disappoints  you.  Remember  the  Master  of  all  men.  out  of  12 
chosen  friends  to  assist  Him  in  His  divine  mission,  had  1  of  them 
to  doubt  Him.  1  to  deny  Him.  and  1  to  l)etray  Him.  Whatever 
others  may  tell  you.  let  me  impress  upon  you  that  there  are  In 
America  at  least  more  men  who  love  honor  than  those  who  love 
dishonor  and  far  more  women  who  arc  pure  and  .sweet  and  good 
than  there  are  those  who  wear  concealed  a  .scarlet  letter.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  folks  you  will  know  in  the  years  to  come  will 
be  worthy  of  your  faith  and  love.  Keep  your  faith  in.  your  fellow 
man. 

Now.  above  all  other  times,  keep  your  faith  in  your  country. 
More  people  in  America  have  renev.ed  their  vows  of  devotion  to 
their  own  land  in  recent  days  than  possibly  in  any  other  period  of 
our  history.  More  than  ever  before,  wc  appreciate  the  great  bless- 
ings that  are  ours.  We  fondle  afresh  the  precious  Jewels  ol  free 
8f>eech.  a  free  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  and.  above  all  else, 
freedom  of  religion.  For  150  years  we  have  looked  upon  all  the.se 
blessings,  like  our  own  liberty,  as  matters  of  course.  One  by 
one  we  have  seen  other  nations  lo.se  them. 

MEN     BUILD     A     NATION 

We  are  prone  to  forget  the  true  secret  of  a  nations  greatneM. 

"What   builds  a   nation's  pillars  deep 
And  its  foundations  strong? 
What  make.s  it  mighty  to  defy 
The  foes  that  round  U  throng? 

"Only  men  can  make 

A  nation  great  and  strong: 
Men  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake 
Stand   fast  and  suffer  long 

"  Tls  men  who  work  while  others  sleep. 
Who  dare  while  others   fly; 
They  build  a  nations  pillars  deep. 
And  lift  them  to  the  sky" 

We  boast  of  our  vast  territory.  But  Russia  has  far  more  acres  of 
land  than  we  have  Territory  dot^s  not  make  a  nation  great. 
Greece  and  Palestine  made  more  contributions  to  the  world  than 
any  other  two  countries.     But  their  territory  was  but  little  mure 
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extensive  than  a  west  Texas  county.  We  boast  of  our  population, 
and.  our  census  takers  will  soon  tell  us  that  we  have  here  In 
America  more  than  130.000.000  free  people.  But  population  does 
not  make  a  nation  great.  China,  the  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  of  the 
nations,  has  more  than  three  times  as  many  people  as  our  country. 
The  greatness  of  a  nation  Is  determined,  like  the  greatness  of 
an  individual,  not  by  what  It  possesses  but  by  the  quality  of  the 
ideals  which  po.ssess  it  Our  true  wealth  is  moral  and  not  ma- 
terial. Our  greatest  asset  Is  our  devotion  to  truth  and  not  to 
world  trade.  Better  have  the  spirit  ol  democracy  at  work  In  a 
little  land  of  limited  wralih  than  to  enjoy  riches  at  the  price  of 
liberty.  It  will  fall  to  your  lot  as  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future  to  guard  well  our  heritage. 

"America!  America!  God  shed  His  grace  on  three; 
And  crown  with  good  thy  brotherhood,  from  sea  to  shining  sea." 

Tour  lamp  of  faith  must,  most  of  all.  Include  an  ever-Increasing 
faith  In  God.  I  am  aware  of  the  doubts  which  will  assail  you  I 
know  something  of  the  dark  periods  of  intellectual  anxiety  through 
which  you  will  pass.  But  keep  your  faith.  The  men  and  women 
whose  names  will  live  till  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time,  were 
all  men  and  w;imen  of  great  faith.  That  is  true  of  those  who  now 
guide  oiu'  destinies. 

TRUST    IN    THE    ETERNITT 

Above  all  else,  it  is  the  character  of  our  public  men  which  makes 
them  great.  At  the  memorial  services  held  In  Congress  each  year, 
but  little  is  said  of  the  high  achievements  of  the  dead  statesmen. 
Their  simple  faith  is  always  a  source  of  inspiration.  A  study  of 
our  great  men  will  reveal  most  of  them  coming  to  the  twilight 
hour  with  a  simple  faith  In  God.  Henry  Clay,  after  a  life  of  great 
achievement  and  high  ambition,  declared  on  his  deathbed  to  the 
statesmen  friends  around  him.  that  the  honors  of  earth  looked 
small  in  the  light  of  eternity  Webster,  the  mighty  Webster,  when 
dying,  asked  his  family  to  sing  about  his  bedside.  There  is  a 
Fountain  Filled  with  Blood.  At  his  request  there  w;is  placed 
upon  his  tomb  these  words.  "Lord,  I  Believe;  Help  Thou  Mine 
Unbelief."  I  suggest  the  words  of  that  tomb  as  yoiu  prayer  as 
you  fall   asleep  on  this,  the  first  evening  of  your  graduation. 

A  study  of  the  atmosphere  is  alwa3rs  fascinating  Tlie  lower  por- 
tion of  it  called  the  troposphere  is  where-  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being  It  extends  upward  for  about  10  miles  Above 
that  for  about  90  miles  more  we  have  the  stratosphere  where  it  is 
said  man  will  some  day  fly  at  more  than  1.000  miles  per  hour.  Most 
of  VIS  spend  our  lives  in  the  troposphere  of  the  temporal  Now 
and  then  some  rare  soul  rises  to  the  clear  pure  air  of  the  strato- 
sphere of  the  spiritual  May  many  of  you  experience  that  glorious 
ascension. 

Y«u  have  the  message  I  have  come  to  bring  you.  It  is  a  simple 
one.  There  is  the  lamp  of  a  great  faith  in  yourselves,  your  fellow 
man.  ycur  country  and  in  your  God  which  you  must  keep  burning 
in  all  your  ftiture  years.  I  close  with  words  which  I  have  used  on 
other  occasions  like  this: 

"I   will    not   wish   thee    riches,   or   the   glow   of   greatness; 
But  that  whlthei-soevor  thou  goest. 
Some  weary  life  may  gladden  at  thy  smile: 
Seme  weary  heart  find  sunshine  for  a  while. 
So  may  thy  years  be  as  a  track  of  light 
Like  an  angels  footsteps,  passing  through  the  night." 


The  Nation  at  the  Crossroads  of  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OF  TKNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3.  1940 


MEMORIAL    DAY    ADDRESS    OF    HON.    THOMAS    R.    BALL,    OF 

CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  here- 
tofore given  mo  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
Including  hereafter  an  address  made  by  the  Representative  in 
the  Ccn?re5s  from  the  Second  District  of  Connecticut.  Thomas 
Ravmowo  Ball,  on  the  village  green  at  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  May 
30.  1940,  before  an  audience  composed  of  the  American  Legion 
and  their  friends  on  the  occasion  of  Memorial  Day. 

Congressman  Ball  has  a  distinguished  war  record  and 
therefore  is  particularly  qualified  to  speak  on  Memorial  Day. 
Mr.  Ball,  although  a  member  of  an  opposite  political 
party,  I  have  found  to  be  wholly  conscientious,  always  alert 
and  attentive  to  his  duties,  and  a  true  American  in  that  his 
regard  for  his  country  transcends  his  party  allegiance. 


Mr.  Commander,  reverend  clergy,  my  friends,  first  I  want  to  tell 
ycu  how  deeply  touched  I  am  that  my  fellow  comrades  of  the 
American  Legion  should  ask  me  to  speak  at  this  service  on  this 
sacred  soil  on  this  Memorial  Day  morning.  Many  memories  cluster 
around  me  as  I  stand  here,  treasured  memories  of  other  occasions 
when  we  have  met  together  for  these  solemn  rites,  of  those  who, 
year  after  year,  placed  the  flags  on  the  graves  of  our  soldier  dead, 
brought  here  their  offerings  of  flowers,  who  spoke  and  sang,  and 
smiled  and  prayed,  and  who  have  gone  from  us.  Many  of  them 
lie  not  far  from  here  in  the  company  of  their  fathers,  others  far 
away,  but  they  are  with  us  today,  together  with  those  of  an  earlier 
day  As  St.  Paul  wrote  "We  also  are  compassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses." 

The  first  grave  marked  in  the  cemetery  is  that  of  a  soldier,  a 
valiant  ofB  er  of  a  small  but  courageous  band,  who  was  laid  to 
rest  in  1676  From  his  day  to  ours  the  men  of  Lyme  have  been 
fighters,  and  the  roll  of  our  war  dead  is  the  sacred  symbol  of  the 
devotion  of  Lymes  sons  to  God  and  country.  From  this  street 
came  tlie  response  to  the  Lexington  alarm,  on  this  green  mingled 
the  French  fleur-dc-lys  and  the  new-born  Stars  and  Stripes,  on  it 
young  men  drilled  in  "61.  and  went  forth  to  die  for  the  preserva- 
tion cf  the  Union — that  Union  of  sovereign  States  that  has  made 
our  Nation  We  who  stand  here  today  recall  the  last  of  those  boys 
in  blue,  as.  aged  and  infirm,  they  bequeathed  to  us  the  sacred 
trust  cf  cherishing  the  memory  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and,  as  we  honor  today  these  men,  let  us  not  forget  those 
other  Americans  who  fought  a  lost  cause,  and  let  us  fervently  pray 
that  never  again  shall  this  broad  land  be  torn  asunder. 

Even  more  v.vid  than  the  recollections  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
sixties  are  those  of  our  own  comrades  of  the  last  war.  It  has 
been  fashionable  in  certain  quarters  to  belittle  the  Allied  cause 
in  that  war  and  to  question  our  country's  conduct  and  motives, 
»  but  we  who  were  part  of  that  grim  picture  have  no  apology.  We 
know  that  we  were  right  and  our  victory  deserved,  and  we  realize 
what  It  would  have  meant  for  the  world  had  the  enemy  then 
prevailed  Pa.d  propagandists  and  decadent  defeatists  may  decry 
the  contribution  made  by  our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  loyal 
citizens,  taut  the  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  still  proud  of  the  Job  done 
and  still  lx)ws  with  reverence  before  the  shrine  on  the  heights  of 
Arlington  where  "rests  in  honored  glory  an  American  soldier 
known   but   to  God." 

This  is  a  solemn  hour,  fraught  with  much  danger.  The  whole 
world  is  beset  with  the  forces  of  evil,  and  in  Europe  the  night- 
mare of  modem  warfare  is  no  longer  a  dream  that  is  spent  with 
the  morning  light  but  a  vivid  real.ty.  an  accomplished  fact  to  be 
taken  literally  and  with  no  Illusions.  The  diabolical  Ingenuity  of 
the  Inventor  has  equipped  an  army  with  new  weapons  of  war- 
fare, mechanically  perfect  and  infernally  efBc.ent,  and  with  them 
the  calculated  cruelty  of  the  conqueror  has  extinguished  the 
national  life  of  once-powerful  peoples,  and  even  now  Is  threaten- 
ing with  extinction  the  Christian  clvilizat.on  of  western  Europe. 
Destroyed  forever  is  the  fiction  that  those  who  crave  only  peace 
can  preserve  it  through  blind  isolation.  The  Scandinavia  that 
seemed  serene  .n  her  security  agaliast  war  discovered  In  despair 
that  the  hungry  monster  would  not  pass  her  by.  In  a  few  weeks 
we  In  this  country  have  t)ecome  aware  of  what  this  war  means 
to  us.  We  are  day  by  day  learning  an  awful  lesson,  and  God 
grant  that  we  may  not  t>e  too  late  to  profit  by  it. 

The  conflict  across  the  sea  is  not  only  one  of  steel,  of  flame,  of 
gas.  Behind  the  smoke  of  battle  is  the  unseen  warfare  of  the 
spirit.  The  forces  of  fury,  actuated  by  godless  greed,  are  now  bat- 
tering at  tho.sc  defenses  wlilch  we  know  must  stand,  the  ramparts 
of  religion  and  piety  that  protect  those  simple  and  sincere  souls 
who  seek  only  to  live  their  lives  in  peace  and  quietness,  earning 
their  daily  bread  by  honest  labor.  All  that  we  know  and  love  here 
at  home  Is  no  longer  Immune  from  the  insidious  germs  of  an  alien 
philosophy.  The  tranquility  of  this  green  and  village,  these 
churches,  the  fraternal  and  friendly  groups  that  meet  together  in 
lodge  or  grange,  the  principles  of  this  American  Legion  post,  the 
lessons  of  Scouting  Itarned  by  these  troops,  the  study  of  sound 
learning  and  simple  truth  that  has  characterized  our  schools  and 
colleges — all  arc  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  God,  a  spirit  that  re- 
ceives the  studied  sneers  of  the  savants,  serfs,  and  soldiers  of 
totalitarianism. 

This  Nation  is  at  the  crossroads  of  history.  Her  destiny  Is 
before  her.  She  is  111  prepared  for  her  advance.  Her  national  debt 
is  colossal,  her  industry  only  convalescent  from  the  illness  of 
depression,  and  her  businessmen  harassed  by  worry  and  app);ehen- 
Blon  Her  labor  group*  are  engaged  in  fratricidal  skirmishes  and 
at  the  mercy  of  Communist  agitators;  her  Congress  is  threatened 
by  organized  bands  of  malcontenta  constantly  demanding  special 
privileges  and  benefits;  her  Army,  though  at  a  peacetime  peak. 
IB  only  half  the  size  of  Swltzerlands;  her  Navy,  though  superb, 
can  alon»»  protect  taut  part  of  our  coasts;  and  the  presence  of  ft 
"fWth  column"  in  our  midst  is  a  known  fact.  It  la  futile  to  specu- 
late on  what  might  have  been.  We  must  face  (acts,  and  face  them 
squarely. 

I  am  not  trying  to  alarm  you  unduly,  but  in  all  honesty  I  feel 
that  I  must  talk  straight  from  the  shoulder.  We  cannot  foreteU 
the  future,  and  we  can  only  attempt  to  Judge  the  past.  It  is  very 
likely  that  we  shall  have  to  tighten  our  belts,  give  up  luxuries,  and 
Butamlt  to  new  and  heavy  taxes,  if  we  are  to  put  our  national  hotise 
in  order,  restore  our  Government  to  solvency,  and  pay  for  the  in- 
creased national  defense  that  is  absolutely  essential.  Our  geograph- 
ical situation  that  has  served  us  so  well  in  the  past  is  apparently 
obsolete  as  an  insurance  of  immunity  from  foreign  aggression.     To 
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be  sure  we  are  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Pacific  Is  between  us  and  Asia,  but  we  do  not  now  control  both 
of  these  seas,  and  we  are  definitely  committed  to  a  policy  of  soli- 
darity with  the  other  American  republics  that  makes  the  whole 
hemisphere  our  responsibility,  a  re.->ponslblUty  that  demands  our 
fulfillment. 

In  the  days  to  come  we  must  realize  that  much  will  be  required 
of  us.  and  as  problems,  which  only  a  few  months  ago  appeared  to 
be  remote  and  somewhat  speculative,  present  themselves  forcefully 
for  our  Immediate  attention:  we  must  be  swayed  by  no  hysteria, 
neither  must  we  be  stampeded  by  panic  into  reckless  acts.  We  must 
keep  our  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  our  minds  clear,  and  our  hearts 
loyal  No  class  hatred  or  racial  or  religious  intolerance  should  have 
a  place  in  cur  national  thought.  We  are  Americans — first,  last,  and 
always — and  together  we  will  tackle  whatever  Job  may  be  ours,  im- 
pelled by  the  high  resolve  that  in  the  spirit  of  those  men  for  whom 
this  day  Is  a  pieipetual  memorial  we  will  be  consecrated  afresh,  and 
learn  anew  the  duty  and  privilege  of  being  an  American. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  19^0 


RADIO  ADDRESS    BY    DAVE    BECK 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  speech 
of  Dave  Beck,  international  representative  of  the  Teamsters' 
Union,  on  national  defense,  given  over  radio  station  KOL 
in  Seattle  and  broadcast  over  all  stations  of  the  Mutual 
System  in  Washington  State,  February  20.  1940: 

Good  evening,  tonight  I  have  been  asked  to  address  you  on  the 
subject  of  national  defense,  and  In  doing  so.  I  shall  speak  primarily 
as  an  American  citizen,  and.  secondarily,  as  an  ofltelal  of  the 
Teamsters'  Union. 

And  may  I  say  In  paaslng.  that  Is  precisely  the  way  I  approach 
every  problem  that  confronts  our  organization — first  as  an  American 
citizen 

My  allegiance  to  labor  Is  secondary  to  my  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  find  Jt  will  ever  remain  so. 

I  a*ik  nothing  for  myself  or  for  the  Teamsters'  Union  that  Is 
contrary  to  the  welfare  of  our  general  citizenry 

The  Teamsters'  Union  is  primarily  an  organization  of  patriotic 
American  citizens  who  pay  taxes  and  support  their  families  and 
whose  mtereau  are  woven  inseparably  into  the  American  system 
of  government 

We  believe  in  the  capitalistic  system,  under  which  any  man  may 
make  an  honest  profit  on  his  labor  or  on  bis  ideas 

The  members  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  are  ready  to  defend  the 
United  States  and  have  eloquently  demonstrated  their  willingness 
In  the  past. 

The  rosters  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps  during 
the  last  war  emphatically  prove  that  statement 

In  every  military  cemetery  and  hospital  today  you  will  find 
members  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  who  gave  their  lives  or  their 
health  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  Teamsters'  Union  is  proud  of  those  men  and  of  the  rugged 
American  spirit  which  typifies  our  organization  today 

We  stand  for  national  defense  We  insist  that  this  country  be 
protected  against  the  invasion  of  armed  forces,  and  beyond  that, 
we  insist  that  we  be  protected  against  the  invasion  of  alien  propa- 
gandists seeking  to  poison  the  minds  of  American  citizens  with 
prejudice  and  falsehood. 

And  so.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  speak  on  the  subject  of  national 
defense,  knowing  that  the  thousands  of  men  in  the  Teamsters' 
Union  echo  the  sentiments  that  I  voice  tonight 

We  are  one  organization  that  will  make  no  compromise  with 
communism.     And  that  goes  for  fascism  too. 

In  fact,  fascism  is  nothing  but  communism  with  Its  neck  washed. 

No  Communist  can  become  a  member  of  the  Teamsters'  Union. 
and  any  member  who  becomes  a  Communist  ceases  to  t)e  a  teamster 
as  soon  as  we  find  it  out. 

We  don't  argue  with  him.     We  just  kick  him  out. 

We  admit  his  right  to  believe  whatever  he  pleases  but  we  main- 
tain our  rights  to  ostracize  him.  If  he  wants  to  destroy  everything 
the  Teamsters'  Union  stands  for.  let  him  try  to  destroy  it  from 
the  outside      There  is  no  room  for  him  on  the  inside. 

No  intelligent  workingman  believes  that  communism  offers  any- 
thing but  destruction  for  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
labor  The  Communist  campaign  of  hatred  is  skillfully  directed 
at  capitalism,  whlcli  unquesUouably  has  many  faults  and  weak- 
nesses. 


But  while  the  Communist  seeks  openly  to  destroy  capital,  he 
works  just  as  hard,  but  secretly,  to  destroy  labor 

Communism,  fascism,  or  any  other  kind  of  dictatorship  means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  nationalization  of  both  capital  and 
labor.  It  means  that  everybody  would  work  for  the  politician  in 
control,  under  whatever  terms  and  conditions  the  politician  im- 
po.ses.  And  any  man  who  maintains  his  right  to  strike,  loses  his 
right  to  live,     irhey  simply  kill  him  off 

So.  when  we  defend  our  industrial  system,  we  defend  the  right  of 
labor  to  demand  Just  wages,  reasonable  hours,  and  healthy  working 
conditions. 

We  also  defend  the  right  to  strike,  to  educate  our  children,  put 
money  in  the  bank,  and  improve  our  economic  condition  to  the 
limit  of  our  capacity  to  earn  or  create. 

That  is  the  so-called  capitalistic  system,  and  It  is  the  only  system 
that  permits  a  man  to  st.nnd  on  a  platform  and  publicly  criticize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  anybody  else 

Labor  in  America  is  on  the  road  to  ruin  if  we  have  to  seek  alien 
advice  and  leadership  Let  us  dep)ort  these  alien  agitators,  not  only 
from  the  ranks  of  labor  but  from  business,  industry,  or  wherever  we 
find  them. 

I  support  the  Dies  committee  to  protect  us  from  subversive  alien 
influences  and  I  support  the  La  FoUecte  committee  to  protect  us 
from  equally  subversive  domestic  influences 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  is  moving  effectively  to  d'-fcnd 
this  country  at  home  and  abroad  It  has  enlarged  the  IDepartment 
of  Justice  to  cofje  with  the  menace  of  the  alien  spies  who  would 
sabotage  factories  and  throw  American  citizens  out  of  work  to 
help  some  foreign  power 

The  Government  is  enlarging  cur  armed  forces  to  properly  de- 
fend us.     I  approve  of  these  policies 

Very  appropriately.  National  Defense  Week  falls  between  the 
birthdays  of  our  two  greatest  Presidents  One  created  this  Nation 
with  the  sword,  and  the  other  preserved  it  with  the  sword 

Every  schoolboy  knows  who  these  men  are.  but  for  the  benefit 
of  some  of  the  aliens  in  our  midst  who  are  trying  to  speak  for 
American  workers,  I  will  name  these  two  great  Presidents 

They  are  Wa.shington  and  Lincoln,  men  widely  separated  in  their 
backgrounds  and  social  positions  Washington  was  a  capital  »■ 
and  an  aristocrat  Lincoln  was  a  common  man.  raist-d  In  poverty 
But  their  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice  spanned  the 
gap  between  them 

Baron  von  Mannerheim.  of  Finland,  reminds  me  a  great  deal  of 
George  Washington  This  aristocratic  patriot  of  a  little  nation 
leads  his  soldiers  across  the  snow  to  hurl  back  the  bloodthirsty 
legions  of  a  great  power  bent  on  conquest      So  did  Washington 

History  will  record  the  Communist  invasion  of  Finland  as  a 
striking  parallel  to  our  own  Oght  for  Independence  in  1776 

I  salute  Baron  Mannerheim  and  his  brave  little  nation.  "They 
have  survived  thus  far  because  they  have  developed  their  national 
defense 

Our  own  national  defenses  must  be  strengthened  I  do  not  pose 
as  a  military  expert,  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  nay  exactly  how 

We  send  young  men  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis  to  make  a  life 
study  of  national  defence,  and  when  they  tell  us  what  to  do.  I 
believe  we  should  listen  to  them  and  not  to  politicians  or  sympa- 
thizers of  Soviet  Russia  or  any  other  nation 

It  la  no  secret  that  our  standing  Army  u  one  of  the  smallest  In 
the  world,  less  than  half  as  large  as  Finland's,  with  a  nation  many 
times  as  large  and  wealthy  to  protect 

It  should  be  recruited  to  the  minimum  requlremenu  to  guard 
us  from  t-urprlse  attack  at  any  point 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  America  must  defend  her  shores  from 
foreign  aggression,  we  will  need  a  strong  reserve  of  trained  men 

The  time  to  get  such  a  reserve  is  now  After  war  comes  "It  Is  too 
late  "  and  we  shall  then  pay  the  penalty  of  delay  In  a  needless  sacri- 
fice of  Improperly  trained  men 

In  the  last  war.  when  our  troops  were  fighting  the  second-rate  re- 
serves of  the  German  Army,  our  casualties  were  six  times  as  great 
as  theirs,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  man  for  man.  our  soldiers 
were  far  superior. 

Do  you  know  why  that  was?  It  was  because  the  Germans  were 
trained  better  than  the  Americans  And  every  time  a  German  fell, 
six  Americans  fell 

It  was  fortunate  that  we  had  allies  in  that  war  We  would  have 
lost  It.  had  that  casualty  rate  continued  In  the  next  war  we  may 
have  to  stand  on  our  own  feet,  without  a  well-trained  British  Army 
and  French  Army  to  support  us 

So.  for  the  sake  of  our  national  safety  and  for  the  individual  fafety 
of  the  men  who  may  some  day  be  called  to  arms.  I  urge  military 
training  for  the  boys  in  the  C   C.  C   camps 

We  should  speed  the  fortification  of  Alaska  Alaska  lies  only  40 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Siberia,  the  Pacific  rim  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Russia  is  now  fortifying  Siberia  For  what  purpose?  We  can  only 
guess  But  Alaska  once  belonged  to  Russia  and  today  nations  are 
seizing  land  that  once  belonged  to  them  and  slaughtering  the  people 
who  occupy  it. 

I  repeat  that  only  40  miles  separate  Ala.ska  from  Russia.  We  are 
almost  as  close  to  Ru.ssia  as  Tacoma  is  to  Seattle. 

We  should  continue  to  develop  Bremerton  as  the  northern  base 
of  the  fleet  It  should  be  ready  to  handle  the  needs  of  the  fleet  in 
wartime  Bremerton  should  be  supplemented  by  other  coast  bases, 
located  and  developed  by  military  experts  and  not  by  chambers  of 
commerce. 

We  should  fortify  a  chain  of  islands  acro.s8  the  Pacific  Ocean  so 
that  war  in  the  P.iclflc  could  be  fought  far  at  sea  before  a  hostile 
nevy  could  ever  reach  ovu"  shores. 
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or 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  3  ilcgislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ARTICLE  BY    HON     THEODORE  G.  BILBO.   OP   MISSISSIPPI 


The  International  hlehwav  to  Alaska  would  be  a  llfel'nr  t/i  that 
Territory  In  case  of  Invasion     We  should  speed  Its  ccnstructlon. 

I  believe  we  should  Increase  the  facilities  for  Uainiug  Army  and 
Na\Tr  cCicers.  I  advocate  another  Federal  academy  on  the  Pacific 
coast  with  entrance  by  competitive  examination  rather  than  politi- 
cal appointment. 

I  speak  as  the  father  of  a  boy  of  military  age.  If  war  comes,  my 
son.  like  yours,  will  be  called  to  the  colors.  I  believe  my  boy  owas 
his  first  duty  to  his  country  But  If  he  is  called.  I  want  him  suffi- 
ciently trained  to  take  care  of  himself.  As  a  veteran  of  the  laat  war, 
I  know  what  happK-ns  to  poorly  trained  troops. 

While  I  emphasize  the  necessity  for  military  defenses,  I  think 
we  must  take  stock  of  our  spiritual  values.  Religion,  in  reality. 
Is  our  fir.^t  line  of  defense  An  Army,  without  faith  to  support 
It.  Is  little  better  than  an  armed  mob. 

Religion  1§  the  bulwark  of  our  civilization.  In  fact,  this  coun- 
try was  founded  as  a  haven  for  religious  freedom.  Through  our 
faith  in  a  supreme  destiny  and  a  Master  Architect,  we  have  become 
great. 

Perhaps  that  Is  why  the  first  assault  of  the  Nazi  and  the  Com- 
munist   is    upon    religion      And    when    religion    falls,  civilization    , 
totters. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Nazi  and  the  Communist  want  civi- 
lization to  collapse,  because  only,  in  the  midst  of  universal  mad- 
ness, could  such  doctrines  survive 

Th?  rec.Td  of  both  Russia  and  Germany,  under  their  present 
rulers  shows  conclusively  tliat  they  demand  control  of  the  mind. 
Any  mind  open  to  any  thought  of  tolerance  or  kindliness  cannot 
embrace  nazi-lsm  or  communism. 

Therefore,  the  mind  must  be  prejudiced  and  Almighty  God 
is  banished  to  Siberia  or  the  concentration  camps. 

These  things  are  serious  In  America  today.  Already  too  many 
people  have  taken  a  stop  toward  communism  by  adopting  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  religion  and  all  It  teaches.  I 

That  Is  tlie  first  blow  at  national  defense. 

These  are  days  when  mer  and  nations  must  be  suong  and 
righteous  to  survive  We  must  t)e  Intelligent.  We  must  analyze 
the  motives  behind  the  wnrds  of  those  who  would  entice  us  away 
from  the  traditions  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

Those  men  were  sustained  by  their  belief  In  divine  destiny  and 
their  decisions  have  given  America  a  heritage  it  must  be  strong  to 
defend. 

Those   who    would   destroy   religion   would   destroy   the   sanctity 
of  the  oath  upon  which  rests  our  Judicial,  legislative,  and  execu-    | 
tlve  functions  of  government.    They  would  sweep  away  the  corner- 
stnne    of    Justice    on    which    our    entire   structure    of    government 
rests 

Let  those  who  preach  atheism  preach  Jt  where  the  Bible  Is  not 
the  final  and  supreme  standard  to  )udge  the  character  of  men 

Let  us  hav.'  national  defen.'^e.  not  only  of  our  harbors  and 
coa*t  lines  but  of  our  hearts  and  oonaclences  as  well  When  our 
imtional   character  dissolves,  there  Is  nothing  left   to  defend 

Good  night. 

African  Home  For  Negroes 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  June  i.'^sue.  1940.  of  The  Living  Age.  entitled  "African 
Home  for  Negroes."  written  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Living  Age  t(X  June  1S40  \ 

AN    AFRICAN    HOME  FOB  OT7«  NEGROES 

(By  Senator  Theodo«i  G.  Bilbo) 

Ever  since  the  first  public  intimation  of  the  introduction  in  the 
United  States  Congress  of  the  proposal  for  voluntary  resettlement 
of  American  Negroes   in   Africa  I  have   heen  bombarded   with   in- 
quiries on  the  subject.     One  of  the  leading  questions  asked  me  is.    | 
"What  do  the  Negroes  themselves  think  about  it?  '  I 

Naturally  enough,  the  Negroes  are  divided  on  the  subject  of  re-    1 
patriatlon      There  is  a  right  wing  and  there  Is  a  left  wing  I 

The  response  mtod  from  the  right  wing  has  been  very  salutary 
Indeed.  On  the  day  that  I  introduced  Senate  bill  2231— April  24, 
1939 — I  had  in  my  posses.«ion  petitions  signed  by  approximately 
2.500  000  Negroes  pleading  with  the  Government  to  provide  for  their 
resettlement  in  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  At  least  2.000.000  of 
these  petitioners  were  Negroes  who  belong  to  the  school  of  thought 


represented  by  the  Ethiopian  League,  headed  by  M.  M.  L.  Gordon,  of 

Chicago,  a  Negro  woman  of  prodigiovis  foresight  and  rugged  en- 
thusiasm for  the  welfare  and  integrity  of  her  race.  This  league 
Is  dedicated  to  the  ptirposc  of  promoting  the  ideals  of  Negro  blood 
Intcgritv.  economic  independence,  and  repatriation  of  the  Negro  to 
his  fatherland  Under  tlie  guidance  of  President  Gordon,  these 
Negroes  have  been  giving  serious  thought  to  the  race  problem  for  a 
number  of  years. 

In  1933.  when  tlie  first  relief  bill  was  pending  In  Congress,  the 
Ethiopian  League — known  as  the  Peace  Movement  of  Ethiopia — pe- 
titioned President  Roosevelt  not  to  give  them  alms  but  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  themselves  on  their  native  heath. 
This  petition  his  been  acclaimed  by  many  as  the  most  extraor- 
dinary racial  document  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  Did  space 
permit,  I  should  here  reproduce  this  petition  In  full,  but  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  will  suffice  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  these  Negroes: 
•'^^^lereas  the  distress  of  the  unemployed  is  most  severely  felt 
by  such  of  the  uneducated  American  Negroes  who  abhor  alms, 
both  public  and  private,  in  any  guise;  and  whereas  the  removal  of 
a  half  million  of  the  poorest  from  a  comjjetltive  labor  market,  at 
this  time,  would  tend  to  relieve  to  that  extent  the  condition  and 
improve  the  opportunities  of  the  remainder,  we.  the  subjoined 
signatories.  American  citizens  of  African  extraction,  individually 
and  collectlvelv.  Join  in  respectlully  petitioning  the  President  to 
consider  our  proposal,  confident  that  his  conclusions  will  be  for 
the  best  Interests  of  our  families  and  of  the  community  at  large. 
"We  are  of  the  so-called  North,  most  of  us  having  been  driven 
from  a  cniel  and  avowedly  intolerant  South  to  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Middle  West,  without  a  jtist  opportunity  to  earn  a 
livelihood  In  our  abject  new  state. 

"We  are  simple-minded,  sincere,  law-abiding  workers  who  have 
m.ain'.ained  traditions  of  simple  honesty,  industry,  and  frugality, 
as  much  from  choice  as  from  necessity.  Few  of  us  have  education, 
but  we  have  learned  not  to  heed  the  blandishments  of  self-seeking 
politicians,  imposters.  and  the  unworthy  and  the  undesirable  prod- 
ucts of  a  hectic  civilization  that  is  foreign  to  our  nature.  •  •  • 
"Hungry-,  cold,  and  miserable,  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  In  America  appears  futile.  Given  an  opportunity  in  our 
own  ancestral  Africa,  the  knowledge  of  farming  and  simple  farm 
machinen,-  and  implements  which  we  have  acquired  here  would 
enable  us"  to  carve  a  frugal  but  decent  livelihood  out  of  the  virRln 
soil  and  favorable  climate  of  Liberia,  or  such  other  well-disposed 
country  where  the  Federal  Government,  In  its  wisdom,  might 
acquire  a  footing  for  us 

•We  respectfully  ask  that  the  President  graciously  have  this 
matter  investigated  now.  with  a  view  to  fulfilling  the  expressed 
desires  of  Abraliam  Lincoln  in  this  respect.  We  are  a  liability 
now,  and  any  cost  of  this  project,  no  matter  how  great,  would 
still  we  sincerely  believe,  be  a  sound  Investment  for  the  American 
people," 

Signatures  to  this  and  similar  petitions  have  constantly  In- 
creased in  the  interim  to  bring  the  total  number  at  present  to 
about  3.000.000. 

The  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Aasoclatlon  Is  another  Negro 
organization  which  proclaims  the  Ideals  of  Negro  blood  integrity 
and  which  has  for  Its  objective  a  repatriation  movement.  Almoat 
dally  I  receive  petitions  signed  by  hundreds  of  Negroes  In  thU 
group. 

Negroes  from  every  Slate  in  the  Union  have  said  by  means  of 
petition,  by  letter,  and  by  word  of  mouth,  that  they  want  to 
return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  President  Gordon  of  the  Ethiopian  League,  this  Negro  leader 
Bald: 

"We  are  Negroes  who  represent  the  industrial  masses,  farmers, 
and  men  of  skill,  and  In  the  land  of  our  forefathers  we  will  not 
only  make  a  living  for  ourselves  but  will  be  free  from  race  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  We  highly  approve  your  opposition  to 
the  mixture  of  the  two  races;  for  we,  likewise,  detest  the  same 
thing. 

This  is  what  the  Negroes  in  the  right  wing  are  saying.  This  Is 
what  they  are  thinking.  These  are  the  Negroes  who  realize  that 
the  most  understanding  friend  they  ever  had.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  one  of  the  most  fervent  advocates  of  repatriation  They  know 
he  was  on  the  right  track  when  he  embodied  in  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  a  clause  proclaiming  that  efforts  to  colonize  Negroes 
would  be  pursued  These  Negroes  know  that  over  and  over  again 
he  spoke  against  miscegenation  or  Intermarriage  of  the  white  and 
black  races.  They  know  that  If  the  a.ssassln's  bullet  had  not  so 
soon  removed  Lincoln  from  the  scene  of  action,  the  descendants 
of  the  Negro  slaves  would  now  be  enjoying  liberty  and  economic 
blessings  in  a  country  of  their  own. 

Lincoln's  utterances  on  the  subject  were  unmistakably  clear. 
"There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  white  and  the  black 
races  which  I  believe  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  to- 
gether on  terms  of  .social  and  political  equality.  Let  us  be  brought 
to  believe  that  It  is  morally  right  and  at  the  same  time  favorable 
to  our  interest  to  transfer  the  African  to  his  native  clime,  and  we 
shall  find  a  way  to  do  it.  however  great  the  task  may  be  " 

It  is  of  considerable  moment  that  two  outstanding  Negroes  m 
recent  addresses  before  a  large  assembly  of  their  race  In  New  York 
both  supported  the  repatriation  of  N?groe8.  I  refer  to  Magis- 
trate Myles  A.  Paige,  newly  appointed  judge  of  special  sessions  in 
New  York  City,  and  Elmer  A  Carter.  Negro  member  of  the  State 
unemployment  Insurance  appeal  board.  Magistrate  Paige,  ad- 
dressing the  Negro  men's  group  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A  ,  pointed  out  to 
his  people  that  the  Negro  is  outstripped  In  the  competition  for 
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available  Jobs,  too  often  contented  to  let  the  successful  competitor 
pay  for  hla  support.  He  was  quoted  In  the  press  as  saying  that 
unless  the  Negro  can  win  his  way  through,  becoming  a  part  of  the 
working  body  of  the  country,  "we  re  going  to  get  our  passage 
tack  ■     Bv  "passage  back."  he  meant  back  to  Africa. 

Elmer  Carter,  the  Negro  member  of  the  New  York  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  appeal  board,  spoke  along  somewhat  the  eame 
lines  He  emphasized  that  there  are  Indications  that  the  country 
will  have  to  support  13.000.000  or  more  permanently  unemployed 
persons  In  the  future.  He  stressed  that  although  Negroes  are  the 
largest  racial  group  on  relief  they  are  returning  to  private  Indus- 
try more  slowly  than  any  other  group.  He  Is  quoted  as  having  de- 
clared that  In  his  opinion  the  Negro  in  the  United  Stales  is  yet  to 
face  his  greatest  crisis.  Discussing  repatriation.  Carter  said  that 
he  does  not  see  anything  absurd  in  the  possibility  of  transplanting 
the  Negro  to  Africa  in  the  future  He  ba.sed  his  judgment  on  the 
fact,  he  said,  that  Germany  had  demonstrated  the  porslblllty  of 
transplanting  a  great  mass  of  people  thousands  of  miles.  He  might 
have  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  our  own  Government  has  been 
spending  large  sums  of  money  In  colonizing  Dust  Bowl  victims,  by 
tens  of  thousands.  In  Alaska 

These  two  well-informed  Negro  men  see  eye  to  eye  in  their  view-, 
of  the  unemployment  problem  and  the  relief  situation. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  as  high  as  75  percent  of  those  on  relief 
ro!ls  in  many  State  are  Negroes  The  District  of  Columbia  1.?  a 
typical  example.  Last  year's  records  show  that  approximately  8.000 
out  of  the  lO.OCO  relief  enroUees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
Ne;roes.  This  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
thp  District  is  400.000  whites  and  200.000  colored  In  other  words. 
8.0i,0  of  the  200.000  colored  are  on  the  relief  rolls  compared  with  only 
2.000  of  the  400.000  white* 

Per  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30  1939.  the  Government's 
expenditure  for  relief  amounted  to  »2. 6 17. 974 .000  One-half  of  that 
1  year  s  expenditure  could  be  spent  in  providing  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  the  Negro  In  his  fatherland,  and  the  Government  would 
save  money  on  the  transaction  If  we  could  effect  the  resettlement 
of  from  five  to  eight  million  Negroes  who  are  now  ready  to  go  to 
Africa,  we  could  solve  the  unemployment  problem  and  would  be 
able  soon  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the.se  large  annual 
appropriations  for  relief. 

Some  time  ago  two  commls-sloners  were  sent  to  Liberia  by  ihe 
Ethiopian  League  to  confer  with  th?  President  of  Liberia  and  to 
ascertain  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  admit  the  American 
Negro?8  into  Liberia  In  the  event  Congress  should  pass  an  enabling 
act  These  investigators  returned  with  the  assurance  that  the 
President  of  Liberia  is  ready  to  receive  American  Negroes  Formal 
announcement  has  been  made  by  President  Barclay  that  millions  of 
acres  of  land  In  Liberia  are  now  ready  and  waiting  to  be  settled  by 
American  Negroes. 

An  educated  Negro  went  from  my  home  State  of  Mississippi  to 
Liberia  In  1903.  soon  after  his  graduation  from  Jackson  College  in 
the  capital  city  of  Mississippi.  He  later  concluded  that  he  could 
render  more  valuable  service  to  his  people  if  he  had  a  knowledee  of 
medicine.  He  returned  to  this  country  and  studied  medicine  at 
Mf  harry  Medical  College.  Now  back  m  Liberia,  he  ccmblnes  preach- 
ing, teaching,  medicine,  and  dentiatry 

A  titan,  a  man  among  men  In  Hljeria,  Is  this  Dr.  Jones.  He 
insists  en  teaching  Africans  to  think  black  and  to  this  end  was 
instrumental  In  barring  from  the  schools  all  textbooks  for  the  lower 
grades  which  contain  the  faces  of  white  p  rscns.  Published  reports 
reveal  the  happy  estate  of  many  American  Negroes  in  Liberia  These 
reports  serve  to  convince  one  that  every  American  Negro  should 
covet  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  continent  of  his  forefathers 
to  establish  a  home  on  the  fertile  lands  of  Africa,  where  he  could 
live  under  a  government  of  and  by  and  for  his  own  people 

Dr  Jones  says  that  the  temperature  in  Liberia  ranges  between 
64  and  98  degrees  and  that  he  plants  sweet  potatoes  12  times  a 
year — one  each  month. 

Liberia  lies  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa  between  British 
Sierra  Leone  on  the  west  and  the  French  colony  of  the  Ivory 
Coast  on  the  east,  with  a  coast  line  on  the  south  Atlantic  of 
about  350  miles.  It  extends  inland  75  to  150  miles.  Most  of  the 
country  Is  densely  forested,  rich  in  timber  and  in  oil  nuts.  Plant- 
ings of  about  10.000.000  rubber  trees,  representing  an  Investment 
of  about  $90,000,000  are  financed  by  the  Firestone  Tire  Co. 

The  i>opu!ation  of  Liberia  is  entirely  of  the  African  race  The 
con.<;titution  provides  that  no  white  man  can  own  land  or  vote  in 
the  Republic.  The  number  of  American  Negroes  colonized  there 
Is  estimated  at  20.000. 

Liberia  was  founded  In  1822  as  the  result  of  a  movement  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society  organized  In  Washington.  D.  C.  in 
1817  At  the  time  this  society  was  organized  there  were  about 
200.000  free  colored  people  scattered  throughout  the  Union.  They 
enjoyed  then,  as  now.  few  of  the  advantages  of  freedom.  It  was 
thought  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  that  if  a  colony  for 
the  freed  Negroes  of  the  United  States  could  be  established  in  the 
land  of  their  origin,  they  might.  In  time,  with  proper  care  and 
patronage  by  the  Federal  Government,  become  a  self-supporting 
community  and  thus  prepare  a  way  of  life  and  a  home  for  the 
eventual  colonization  of  the  remaining  millions  of  slaves  who  were 
destined  to  be  given  their  freedom  from  slavery. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  organization  was  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Negro  repatriation.     Land  would  have  to  l>e  acquired  for  a  co:ony. 
and  ways  and  means  for  its  settlement  would  need  to  be  formed 
The  organizers  realized  that  the  task  would  be  too  great  for  a  group 
of  private  citizens  to  tindertake,  so  the  society  sought  and  obtained 


the  aid  of  the  American  Government  in  Its  program  The  society 
purchased  practically  all  the  territory  that  now  forms  the  Republic 
of  Liberia,  and  the  first  group  of  Negroes  were  transported  to  that 
country  in  1822.  The  American  Government  cooperated  with  the 
colonization  society  and  from  time  to  time  landed  its  recaptured 
slaves  from  vessels  engaged  In  slave  traffic  In  the  territory  cf  Liberia. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Liberlan  colony  had  so  suc- 
ceeded and  progressed  that  it  was  abl?  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and 
declare  Itself  a  republic  The  declaration  of  Liberian  independence 
Is  da'ed  as  cf  July  26.  1847  It  is  a  document  so  fraugln  with  human 
appeal,  so  clearly  indicative  of  sincerity  of  purpose  that  the  read- 
ing of  it  sufSccs  to  convince  the  skeptical  that  the  Wtst  Coast  of 
Africa  is  the  proper  place  cf  haven  for  the  members  of  the  black 
race  now  in  this  country. 

Notwith.standlng  the  severance  of  ties  between  the  settlements 
of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  and  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
the  parent  organization  continued  to  keep  In  touch  with  the 
Republic  and  to  cooperate  In  directing  Its  destinies  The  society 
was  unable  to  take  care  of  all  who  desired  to  migrate  to  their 
ancestral  Africa,  because  the  volunteers  were  in  greater  numbers 
than  the  society  could  accommodate.  Vicious  attacks  were  made 
on  the  society  from  certain  quarters.  Just  as  my  proposal  has 
been  viciously  impugned  by  some  Despite  these  attacks,  the 
American  Colonization  Society  continued  to  make  progress  until 
Negroes  to  the  total  number  of  12.000  had  been  resettled  in 
Liberia.  Among  the  men  who  were  members  of  this  organization 
were  Francis  Scott  Key.  John  Randolph.  Thomas  Jefferson.  James 
Madison.  Charles  Penton  Mercer  John  Marshall.  Andrew  Jackson. 
Daniel  Webster.  Henry  Clay,  Abraham  Lincoln.  James  Monroe,  and 
many  others.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Monrovia,  capital  of 
Liberia,  was  named  for  President  Monroe,  who  was  an  active 
member  of  the  .American  Colonization  Society  when  Liberia  was 
founded  Tliat  .society  still  exists,  with  headquarters  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  Colonel  We=t  who  now  heads  the  organization,  has  made 
frequ?nt  trips  to  Liberia  and  is  among  the  stanchcst  of  modem 
advocates  of  Negro  repatriation. 

The  first  recorded  effort  to  bring  about  colonization  of  Ameri- 
can Negroes  In  Africa  was  by  a  committee  in  the  General  As.sem- 
bly  of  Virginia  in  the  year  1777  Thomas  Jefferson  was  chairman 
of  that  committee  It  reported  favorably  on  a  resolution  for  the 
emancipation  and  subsequent  colonization  of  Virginia  slaves  It 
contemplated  the  acquisition  of  territory,  a  gradual  enforcement 
of  the  plan,  not  only  to  establish  Negroes  in  a  territory  of  their 
ovirn  but  to  support  them  until  they  could  sustain  themselves. 
This  was  Jefferson  8  plan  In  1777.  the  year  following  the  penning 
of  the  Declaration  cf  Independence. 

Jefferson  spoke  and  wrote  more  fluently  and  more  profoundly  on 
the  Negro  questlcm  than  did  any  other  man  of  his  time.  On 
numerous  occasions  he  entreated  his  countrymen,  with  prophetic 
vision,  to  seek  by  emancipation  and  repatriation  to  evade  national 
economic  disintegration  and  racial  decline  which,  it  now  appears, 
may  overtake  us.  But  in  spite  of  his  frequent  utterances  warn- 
ing the  N.ition  against  the  cvUs  that  would  ensue  where  two 
widely  different  races  equal!y  free,  were  compelled  to  live  side  by 
side,  the  opposition  of  his  day  appealed  to  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  support  of  the  th  'ory  that  the 
Negro  shou'd  be  recognized  in  this  country  upon  terms  of  absolute 
equality  with  the  white  man 

The  written  works  of  Jefferson  are  replete  with  evidence  that  he 
did  not  include  the  Negro  when  he  said.  "All  men  are  crent<  d  free 
and  equal"  H's  expressed  views  on  the  subject,  from  the  date  he 
penned  the  classic  Declaration  of  Independence  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  all  serve  to  countermand  the  suggestion  that  Jefferson  had 
thought  of  the  Negro  enjoying  equality  with  the  white  man  The 
following  single  extract  will  refute  the  claims  of  those  who  clamor 
for  equality  between  the  two  races: 

"Dc^p-rooted  prejudices  entertained  by  the  whites,  10.000  recol- 
lections by  the  blacks  cf  the  injuries  they  have  sustained,  new 
provocations,  the  real  distinctions  which  Nature  has  made,  and 
many  other  circumstances  will  divide  us  into  parties  and  produce 
convulsions  which  will  probably  never  end  but  in  the  extermination 
of  one  or  the  oth?r  race  Nothing  is  mere  certainly  written  in  the 
book  of  fate  than  that  the  two  races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in 
the  same  government  Nature,  habit,  and  opinion  have  drawn 
indelible  lines  cf  distinction  between  them.  Provide  an  asylum  to 
which  we  can.  by  degrees,  send  the  whole  of  that  population  from 
among  us  and  establish  them  under  cur  patronage  and  protection 
as  a  separate,  free,  and  independent  people  In  seme  country  and 
clime  friendly  to  human  life  and  happiness  I  leave  this  to  those 
who  will  live  to  see  their  accomplishment  but  I  leave  it  with  this 
admonition — to  rise  and  be  doing." 

The  impression  prevails  in  the  minds  of  some  people  that  my 
pioposal  for  the  repatriation  of  the  Negro  is  a  product  of  so-called 
"southern  prejudice"  The  fact  is  that  my  record  of  more  than  20 
years  in  public  office,  including  8  years  as  Governor  of  Mississippi, 
will  confirm  the  statement  that  I  have  always  dealt  fairly  and  sym- 
pathetically with  the  Negro. 

We  have  today  about  12,500,000  Negroes  in  the  United  States; 
more  than  8.000.000  of  these  live  in  the  South.  It  has  been  the 
southern  man  who  has  had  to  djal  with  and  attempt  to  solve  this 
race  problem.  The  low  status  of  this  part  of  our  population  is  one 
cf  the  Souths  greatest  burdens  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
Souths  backwardness  in  industrial  development  It  has  been  the 
so'.urcc  cf  much  cf  our  crime,  our  poverty,  our  disease,  and  our  being 
labeled  thrcughout  the  Nation  as  its  economic  problem  No.  1. 
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Before  the  Civil  War  the  white  laboring  man  of  the  South  had  to 
compete  with  slave  labor,  and  the  poor  white  man  of  the  South  had 
little  chance.  After  the  Negro  was  freed  he  was  more  or  less  de- 
pendent. He  was  unaccustomed  to  his  physical  freedom:  he  was 
like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  He  was  willing  to  work  for  almost  any 
wage.  This  placed  the  white  laboring  man  of  the  South  in  comjie- 
tltlon  with  the  Negro  freed  labor  ol  the  South. 

But  with  tlie  wage  and  hour  law  now  on  the  statute  books,  with 
the  resultant  Increase  of  wage  scales  In  many  industries,  the  white 
man  can  now  afford  to  accept  many  of  the  Jobs  which  the  Negro 
has  been  filling  and  at  least  partially  maintain  his  standard  of 
living.  This  changing  condition  forebodes  that  millions  of  Ne- 
groes are  likely  to  lose  their  Jobs  to  white  men. 

Negroes  all  over  the  country  know  what  It  means  to  be  out- 
stripped by  the  white  men  In  competition  for  Jobs.  There  is  more 
of  a  certain  kind  of  equality  enjoyed  by  the  Negro  In  the  North, 
but  he  finds  that  there  Is  less  mutual  understanding.  Most  of  the 
trade  unions  in  the  North,  as  in  the  South,  devise  methods  to  ex- 
clude the  Negro  Railroad  brotherhoods  deny  him  membership. 
The  congenital  feeling  of  Inferiority  of  the  colored  man.  the  lack 
ot  native  Ingenuity  together  with  the  unbridgeable  difference  bt- 
tween  the  two  races  that  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  they 
exist  as  distinct  races,  all  arise  to  thwart  the  Negro  wherever  he 
goes  In  America. 

Three  hundred  years  of  contact  with  the  white  has  bestowed  on 
the  Negro  race  a  degree  of  superimposed  learning  and  artlsanshlp 
which  can  prove  a  blessing  In  carving  a  future  for  the  Individual 
in  his  fatherland.  This  being  true,  the  American  Negro  has  gained 
something  by  way  of  compensation  from  his  sojourn  In  a  white 
man's  land  Repatriated  In  an  environment  Intended  by  the 
Creator  to  be  the  home  of  the  black  man,  the  American  Negro 
would  have  an  opportunity,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  so  aptly  expres.sed 
It  "to  carry  back  to  the  country  of  his  origin  the  seeds  of  civili- 
zation, which  might  render  his  sojournment  and  suffering  here  a 
blessing  in  the  end" 

Educational  facilities  here  for  Negro  children  are  not  as  good  as 
we  might  wish  to  sec.  There  is  a  growing  discontent  among  the 
Negroes  because  schools  for  the  colored  are  not  the  equal  of  the 
white  schools,  in  the  South  The  Negro  complains  that  his  schools 
are  the  poorest  In  the  country;  that  housing  accommodations  for 
colored  pupils  are  neglected;  that  colored  teachers  are  poorly 
trained. 

I  am  one  of  a  large  number  of  sympathetic  southerners  who 
sincerely  wish  we  could  do  better  educationally  by  ovir  young 
Negroes!  But  there  are  so  nuiny  of  them.  By  nature  a  prolific 
race,  the  Negro  In  the  balmy  Southland  perpetuates  at  so  rapid  a 
rate  that  our  publlc-.school  systems  are  constantly  faced  with  new 
problems  in  providing  schooling  for  the  rising  generation  of  col- 
ored pupils  Notwithstanding  the  high  mortality  of  the  Negro 
race — 60  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  white  race — the  net  gain 
in  Negro  population  over  a  period  of  10  years  is  about  13.6  percent, 
based  on  the  period  of  1920  30. 

In  my  State  we  have  100  000  more  colored  children  of  school 
age  than  of  white  school  children.  It  seems  ironic  that  we  have 
only  6.000  colored  teachers  as  compared  with  10.000  white  teach- 
ers The  ratio  appears  inversely  proportioned,  and  it  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  the  tax 
burden  falls  on  white  shoulders  A  relatively  small  percentage 
indeed  is  paid  by  the  Negro  population.  All  things  considered,  we 
have  done  as  well  as  we  could  reasonably  afford  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  colored  children  and  hospitals  for  the  Negro  and  his 
family. 

All  the  education  in  the  world,  however,  cannot  erase  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  differences  that  divide  the  two  races.  The  "color 
line."  while  serving  as  a  deterrent  to  intermarriage  In  regions 
where  it  is  enforced,  cannot  prevent  illegal  miscegenation.  Tlie 
facts  sp>eak  for  themselves.  The  most  authentic  records  reveal, 
and  one  has  but  to  look  around  among  the  colored  population  to 
see.  that  about  one-third  of  the  negroid  citizens  of  our  country 
are  Negroes  with  white  admixtures — mulattoes.  quadroons,  and 
octoroons.  Nineteen  States  In  the  Union  and  also  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia  even  give  legal  sanction  to  Intermarriage  between  the 
blacks  and  the  whites 

It  has  hefn  stated  by  good  authorities  that  there  are  today 
about  20.000  Negro  boys  and  Negro  girls  annually  crossing  the  color 
line  That  l.s  to  say.  a  Negro  boy  Is  a  mulatto  and  looks  white, 
so  he  goes  where  he  Is  not  known,  and  marries  a  white  girl  The 
mulatto,  or  white-colored  girl,  goes  where  she  is  not  known  and 
marries  a  white  man.  Who.  then,  in  the  face  of  this,  can  say  that 
we  are  not  gradually  heading  for  eventual  amalgamation  unices 
steps  are  taken  for  the  physical  separation  of  the  two  races? 

An  example  of  a  proud  civilization  that  crumbled  and  decayed  as 
a  result  of  becoming  a  mongrel  race  is  ancient  Egypt.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  Eg>ptians  belonged  to  the  Caucasian  Race.  Contact 
with  the  Ne^ro  through  Invasion  of  Negro  territory  and  the  Intro- 
duction of  Nubian  slaves  and  soldiers  in  Egypt  created  the  Egyptian 
hybrid.    Stagnation  overtook  this  once  great  empire  and  Its  clviliza- 

li'on  perished  reachinR  a  climax  finally  in  the  accession  of  the 
mulatto  pharaoh,  Teharka.  to  the  throne  in  688  B   C. 

I  agree  with  the  ethnologist.  Madison  Grant,  that  "If  the  purity  of 
the  two  race*  Is  to  he  maintained,  they  cannot  continue  to  live  side 
by  side,  and  this  is  a  problem  from  which  there  can  be  no  escape." 

One  reason  some  of  my  colleagues  and  otlier  public  men  are 
afraid  of  the  prop'^feal  for  resettlement  of  American  Negroes  In 
Africa  is  that  they  regard  it  as  fantastic,  too  visionary,  too  big  a  Job. 


But  It  occurs  to  me  that  when  millions  of  American  Negroes  are 
begging  Congress  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  avail  themselvea 
of  the  land  which  is  now  waiting  for  them,  held  in  trvist  by  the 
Republic  of  Liberia,  it  is  better  sense,  better  Judgment,  and  better 
business  for  the  Government  to  pay  for  their  transportation  and 
upkeep  imtll  they  are  well  on  their  way  to  being  established  in 
their  new  home  It  would  certainly  be  cheaper  and  better  to  care 
for  them  in  that  way  than  to  let  them  stay  in  the  United  States 
and  keep  them  indefinitely  on  the  relief  rolls. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  preservation  of  blood  integrity 
of  the  two  races  repatriation  of  the  Negro  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only 
feasible  solution  of  the  race  problem.  I  cannot  think  otherwise 
when  I  consider  the  established  facts  covering  a  period  of  20.000 
years,  showing  that  whenever  and  wherever  the  white  race  and  the 
black  race  have  tried  to  live  side  by  side,  the  blcod  integrity  of  both 
races  has  been  destroved  and  a  mongrel  race  has  Inevitably  followed. 

There  is  nothing  fantastic  in  the  plan  of  repatriation  of  Negroes; 
and  In  putting  It  Into  effect  we  wovfid  simply  be  carrying  forward 
the  program  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  many  other 
thoughtful  statesmen  of  bygone  days.  We  would  simply  be  carrying 
to  fruition  the  plan  that  the  Great  Emancipator  pledged  himself  to 
carry  out.  the  thing  that  he  would  have  done  had  he  lived  to  do  it: 
"Let  us  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  is  morally  right  and  at  the  same 
time  favorable  to  our  interest  to  transfer  the  African  to  his  native 
clime,  and  we  shall  find  a  way  to  do  it,  however  great  may  be  the 
task." 

As  Taft  Views  It 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SIOUX  FALLS   (S.  DAK.)   DAILY  ARGUS- 
LEADER 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Argus-Leader  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.: 

[From  the  Sioux  Falls    (S.   Dak.)    Dally  Argus-Leader] 
AS  TAFT  vnrws  rr 

Crashing  prominently  into  the  foreground  these  days  In  the 
thoughts  of  countless  Americans  is  the  official  attitude  this  Nation 
should  as."^ume  toward  the  war  In  Europe. 

Few  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  we  should  send  our  armies  across 
the  Atlantic  to  participate  in  the  battle. 

Between  the  point  of  actual  participation  in  the  war  and  that 
of   absolute   neutrality,   however,   lies   a   confusion   of   thought. 

Some  persons  believe  we  should  extend  credit  to  the  Allies,  per- 
mitting them  to  buy  freely  In  this  country  without  worrying  too 
much  about  how  and  when  payment  is  to  be  made.  Others  con- 
tend we  should  share  with  them  whatever  military  secrets  we  may 
p>o86ess,  StlU  others  say  we  should  give  them  all  the  supplies  we 
can  possibly  provide  but  that  we  should  not  send  our  men  to 
Europe 

Senator  Robert  A.  Tatt  dlscvissed  this  subject  in  a  thoughtful 
speech  a  few  days  ago  In  a  summary  of  his  address,  a  Christian 
Science  Monitor  correspondent  enumerates  the  basic  points  of  his 
(Taft's)   philosophy  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"1.  In  modern  war,  he  believes,  the  victor  will  emerge  as  exhausted 
as  the  vanquished. 

"2.  The  United  States,  he  contends,  cannot  help  the  Allies  par- 
tially without  entering  the  war  wholly,  'If  we  are  Justified.'  he  says, 
'In  si>endlng  billions  for  the  Allies  and  Bupp>orting  their  navies,  then 
it  would  be  cowardice  not  to  support  them  also  by  men.  If  we 
admit  that  our  safety  and  defense  are  at  stake  In  the  European 
war.  then  we  cannci  go  halfway." 

"3.  To  him  going  to  war  would  not  preserve  democracy  for  the 
world  and  would  lose  It  for  the  United  States. 

"4.  Even  if  it  should  so  desire,  he  estimates,  the  United  States, 
already  In  a  vulnerable  financial  situation,  is  not  able  to  provide 
effective  assistance  to  the  Allies,  slncie  it  has  no  army  to  send  to 
Europe,  no  adequate  volum.e  of  airplanes,  no  sufficient  material. 

"5.  Germany,  he  believes,  would  have  neither  the  strength  nor 
the  need  to  attack  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"6  When  peace  Is  once  restored,  he  asserts,  the  United  States 
cculd  trade  as  well  with  Germany  as  with  Great  Britain. 

"7.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  produced  by  a  German  victory 
I  cannot  be  Ignored,  he  realizes  It  Involves  the  possibility  of  a  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Japanese  alliance.  It  would  require  a  change  of 
the  country's  entire  foreign  pwlicy.  It  wotild  mean  a  world  widely 
ruled  by  aggression  and  tctalitarianlEm.  It  would  require  vast 
expenditures  annually  for  armaments. 

"8  Senator  Taft  agrees  that  the  prospects  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph  would  have  to  be  faced,  but  even  that  alternative 
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seems  'o  him  preferable  to  any  Industrial  and  financial  assistance 
to  the  Allies — beyond  cash-and-carry  commerce — which  might  bring 
the  United  States  into  war." 

It  is  the  Argus-Leader's  suggestion  that  all  persons  weigh  deeply 
the  policies  that  Taft  has  enumerated.  Taft  Is  a  man  who  speaks 
carefully  and  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  does  not  warp  his  viewpoints. 
Those  who  know  him  well  insist  that  he  would  be  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  exactly  the  same  way  IX  he  were  a  plain  citizen  of 
Ohio  with  no  political  ambitions. 

The  point  he  brings  out  in  paragraph  2  in  the  classification  of 
his  views  is  particularly  significant.  If  this  is  our  war  as  much 
as  it  is  the  war  of  England  and  France,  then  it  Is  quite  clearly 

no'hing  short  of  cowardice  on  our  part  to  refrain  from  a  full  par- 
ticipation. And  If  it  Is  not  our  war,  then  why  should  we  support 
the  Allies? 

Senator  T.^FT.  it  seems  to  the  Argus-Leader,  has  outlined  in  an 
effective  fashion  a  policy  that  is  fundamentally  American  and 
basically  sound 

In  some  circles  In  the  East  it  is  being  sharply  criticized.  But 
the  critics  are  primarily  persons  who  beheve  that  this  is  our  war 
and  that  we  should  be  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Allies.  Naturally,  they  object  to  an  opinion  that  suggests  non- 
partlcipation  directly  or  Indirectly  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 


Our  Defense  Policy  and  the  Arms  Program 
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EDITORIAL    FROM   THE    BLOOMINGTON    (ILL.)    PANTAGRAPH 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  very  fine  editorial  taken  from  the  Bloom- 
ington  <I11.)  Pantagraph.  the  largest  paper  in  my  district. 

With  world  conditions  as  we  find  them  at  this  very  moment, 
it  is  high  time  that  a  definite  defense  policy  of  the  United 
States  should  be  pronounced  to  all  our  citizens.  It  seems  we 
are  in  total  agreement  that  we  must  immediately  have  larger 
and  better  equipped  armed  forces  for  defense.  No  doubt  re- 
mains but  that  Congress  expects  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
our  people  through  adequate  appropriations  for  that  purpose. 

Not  only  the  Congress,  but  all  citizens  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours,  should  be  fully  informed  and  have  a  clear  and 
complete  understanding  as  to  what  we  are  to  defend  and  how 
we  are  to  defend  it,  if  these  great  sums  of  money  are  to  be 
wisely  and  intelligently  spent. 

Let  us  prepare  to  the  fullest  degree  to  defend  our  Na- 
tion, but  we  cannot  afford  to  rush  off  in  any  direction  with- 
out first  knowing  how  and  when  we  expect  to  get  there.  This 
is  no  time  for  experiments  or  mistakes.  Our  objective  should 
be  clear  and  concise;  then  we  can  build  toward  that  end. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

PRESIDENT    SHOUXJ)    ANSWER    ONE    PERSISTENT    QUESTION 

Thomas  E.  Dewey's  speech  in  Dallas  Monday  night  again  called 
attention  to  the  greatest  weakness  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  arms  pro- 
gram—his failure  to  exactly  define  what  our  defense  policy  should  be. 

The  Pantagraph  has  made  this  point  again  and  again  since  Mr. 
Roosevelt  first  called  on  the  Nation  to  support  increased  armament. 

Mr  Roosevelt's  continued  silence  is  disturbing.  It  would  be  a 
simple  thing  for  him  to  say  our  new  arms  should  never  be  used 
by  us  for  anything  except  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
He  could  then  elaborate  this  policy  within  the  framework  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  pointing  out  specific  weak  spots  in  our  defense 
framework  and  committing  \is  to  their  defense  If  threatened  by 
any  power.  This  would  help  allay  the  fears  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  favor  arms  for  our  defense  but  not  for  Europe's  wars. 

Why  is  Mr.  Roosevelt  willing  to  let  these  fears  go  unanswered? 

It  is  not  lack  of  understanding.  He  has  shown  again  and  again 
that  he  understands  the  American  public  mind  as  no  other  man 
in  public  life.  No;  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  fully  aware  that  this  fear 
exists. 

It  cannot  be  lack  of  courage,  as  he  has  proved  his  courage  in 
public  affairs  many  times. 

What  can  the  reason  be? 

We  can  think  of  only  one  answer. 

We  know  there  are  many  ardent  interventionists  on  the  Atlantic 
aecttoard   who   favor   sendmg    an    army    immediately   to    help    the 


Allies  We  know  on  the  west  coa.«t  there  is  another  RTOup  of 
interventionists  We  know  that  .n  between  these  extremists  are 
millions  upon  millions  of  Americans  who  remember  the  folly  of 
1917  and  do  not  want  it  repeated. 

Mr  Roosevelt  hopes  to  remain  personally  popular  with  these 
divergent  groups  by  means  of  the  one  thing  they  agree  about — 
the  need  for  increasing  our  own  arms. 

He  does  not  want  to  cross  the  interventlon.sts  by  coming  out 
frankly  for  Western  Hemisphere  defense. 

He  does  not  want  to  cross  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people  by  committing  himself  to  a  war  In  favor  of  the  Allies. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  call  this  unless  it  is  a  particularly 
Obnoxious  brand  of  personal  politics. 

Mr  Roosevelt  knows  he  does  not  have  to  play  politics  to  get 
support  for  rearmament.  It  is  merely  his  own  popularity  that  he 
hopes  to  enhance  by  lemaining  silent. 

This  is  using  the  surge  of  alarm  over  the  Nations  security  in 
a   most  unworthy   manner. 

Again  we  express  the  hope  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  the  name  of 
the  national  unity  he  so  readily  invokes,  will  give  the  people  a 
detailed,  specific  statement  of  his  defense  policy. 

It  is  not  time  for  cute  tricks  or  slick  silence. 


The  Best  Defense  of  American  Democracy  Is  To 
Broaden  the  Tax  Base 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BRUCE  BARTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1940 

Mr.  BARTON  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  contri- 
bution this  Congress  can  make  to  national  defense  is  to 
broaden  the  tax  base  so  that  every  man  and  woman  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest  may  have  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
making  a  direct  financial  contribution  to  America. 
I       Probably  not  again  in  our  lifetime  will  the  opportunity  for 
'   such  action  be  so  propitious.     Our  people  today  are  in  a  mood 
for  self-sacrifice.    The  desire  to  do  something,  to  give  some- 
thing is  well-nigh  universal.    The  administration  far  under- 
j  estimates  the  Nation's  patriotism  if  it  shrinks  from  enacting 
the  right  kind  of  tax  measure  now  for  fear  that  the  people 
will  resent  such  action  at  the  polls.    In  the  willingness  to 
render  unselfish  service  the  public  desire  today  is  far  ahead 
of  the  politicians'  realization. 

The  people  are  hungry  for  the  truth.  No  politician  has  yet 
had  the  courage  to  tell  them  the  truth  about  our  internal 
weakness.  They  have  never  had  the  fact  pointed  out  to  them 
that  America  is  in  the  precarious  position  of  an  inverted 
pyramid.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  is  a  little  group  of 
3,000.000  citizens  who  pay  an  income  tax  and  so  have  a  per- 
sonal financial  interest  in  sound  and  economical  government. 
The  top  of  the  pyramid  consists  of  several  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  put  nothing  directly  into  the  Ti-easury  but. 
in  one  way  or  another,  take  out.  In  between  these  two 
groups  is  the  middle  class,  once  called  the  "backbone  of 
America,"  which  neither  puts  in  nor  takes  out,  and  so  is  far 
less  concerned  than  it  should  be  with  the  management  of 
our  country,  or  the  selection  and  conduct  of  its  public  officials. 
This  inverted  pyramid  with  the  few  contributors  at  the 
bottom  and  the  huge  masses  of  beneficiaries  at  the  top  is 
a  menace  to  the  free  government.  We  cannot  hope  perma- 
nently to  preserve  democracy  if  only  a  handful  of  citizens 
are  conscious  of  the  cost  of  democracy:  we  cannot,  in  any 
period  of  severe  national  crisis,  keep  that  inverted  pjTamid 
from  crashing  into  fragments  which  can  only  be  gathered 
up  and  welded  together  again  under  the  iron  hand  of  dic- 
tatorship. 

In  the  free  frontier  days  when  national  income  was  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  cost  of  national 
government  was  small,  it  mattered  little  what  the  taxes  were 
or  how  they  were  distributed.  The  Government's  functions 
were  few  and  far  removed  from  the  daily  life  of  the  citizen. 
and  national  revenues  came  largely  from  tariffs  and  excise 
taxes.  No  one  felt  burdened.  No  one  was  conscious  that 
when   the   Government   spent   money  it   was   siiending   his 
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money.  The  public  Treasury  was  traditionally  a  generous 
grab-bag:  citizenship  in  America,  and  membership  in  any 
organized  group  with  sufficient  votes  to  make  its  voice 
heard,  constituted  a  license  to  take  out  of  the  common  fund 
for  one's  own  community,  section,  or  group.  Representa- 
tives were  elected  and  sent  to  Washington  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  each  one  would  do  well  financially  for  his  own 
constituents;  and  reelection  too  often  depended  on  success 
in  bringing  home  the  bacon. 

The  American  Congress  is  made  up  of  able,  patriotic  men. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history  when  its  Members 
were  not  honorably  representative  of  the  best  ability  and  pur- 
pose of  the  people.  It  is  an  American  tragedy  that  these  Rep- 
resentatives, even  the  ablest  of  them  occupying  the  most  im- 
portant positions  in  the  Congress,  are,  to  greater  or  less 
degree,  dependent  for  their  reelection  on  the  amount  of  appro- 
priations they  can  secure  for  their  individual  districts.  The 
tragedy  Is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  the  non-tax-paying 
pressure  groups  are  so  great  in  numbers  and  so  well  or- 
ganized that  the  pobtical  life  of  the  representative  depends 
more  and  mpre  upon  their  favor. 

This  situation  could,  to  some  degree,  at  least,  be  cured  if 
every  man  and  woman  in  this  country  were  to  make  an 
income-tax  return  and  payment  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Even  if  the  tax,  in  the  case  of  the  least  fortunate  citizens, 
were  only  a  penny  or  two.  even  if  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
tax  were  five  times  more  than  the  amount  received,  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  contribution  would  be  established.  And 
With  it  would  come  new,  lively,  and  critical  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Government,  in  its  cost,  and  the  public  record 
of  its  officials. 

Today  the  Member  of  Congress  goes  back  to  his  district 
and  is  asked,  "Why  didn't  you  get  a  new  post  office  for  our 
town?  Mr.  X,  in  the  next  district,  got  one  for  his."  The 
question  should  be  reversed.  Mr.  X  should  be  asked,  "Why 
did  you  induce  the  Congress  to  appropriate  part  of  our  money 
for  a  new  po.^t  office  when  the  old  post  office  was  plenty  good 
enough?"  And  he  should  be  asked  that  question,  not  by  the 
handful  of  well-to-do  constituents  who  now  pay  income  taxes 
but  by  the  whole  community. 

This  Nation  of  ours  is  much  farther  down  the  road  that 
leads  to  fascism  than  most  of  us  have  had  the  wisdom  or  the 
courage  to  admit.  The  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  meeting 
under  the  administration  of  FYanklin  Roosevelt,  may  very 
possibly  be  looked  back  on  by  historians  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  American  experiment  in  democracy.  Preced- 
ing New  Deal  Congresses  had  created  the  centralized  bureaus 
and  agencies  which  are  the  mechanics  of  absolutLsm;  they 
had  piled  up  the  kind  of  debt  that,  when  it  topples  over 
into  financial  chaos,  creates  the  conditions  that  have  usually 
resulted  in  one-man  power.  Thus  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress found  the  progress  toward  one-man  government  al- 
ready well  under  way. 

We  are  hastening  that  progress.  We  are  necessarily  vot- 
ing to  the  President  extraordinary  powers.  We  are  neces- 
sarily setting  up  the  machinery  for  the  regimentation  of 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.  These  are  the  inevitable 
accompaniments  of  war  preparation  in  a  world  where  war 
now  requires  the  total  effort  and  capacity  of  the  Nation. 
To  these  dictatorial  powers  and  this  regimentation  of  re- 
sources we  are  adding  the  menace  of  an  incalculable  public 
debt.  Under  the  .spur  of  national  danger  and  the  appeal 
for  defense  we  are  voting  billions  and  hardly  stopping  to 
ask  how  many,  or  for  what. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  Saturday,  June  1,  two  head- 
lines appeared  in  juxtaposition.     One  of  them  read: 

House  Ways  and  Means  members  favor  additional  billion  in 
defense  taxes 

The  other  read: 

Day's  receipts  of  Red  Cross  total  $14,311. 

More  than  2.000  volunteer  workers,  representing  the  patri- 
otic leadership  and  devotion  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
had  succeeded  in  gathering  $14,000  as  a  free-will  offering  for 
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!   the  Red  Cross  in  1  day,  a  total  of  $72,000  since  the  campaign 
I    began. 

I      Seventy-two  thousand  dollars  extracted  from  the  budgets 
!  of  the  generous  residents  of  the  District;  contrast  that  total 
'    in  real  money  against  the  billions  in  debt  money  which  Con- 
gress is  appropriating. 

The  richest  university  in  this  country  Is  the  President's 
alma  mater.  Harvard.  It  was  founded  in  1636.  For  304  years 
it  has  been  building  its  endowment,  soliciting  gifts  from  its 
successful  alumni  during  their  lives,  and  begging  to  share  in 
their  estates  at  their  deaths.  How  much  has  Harvard  man- 
aged to  accumulate  in  304  years?  One  hundred  and  forty- 
three  million  dollars,  a  pittance  compared  with  our  current 
appropriations  in  a  single  hour. 

How  much  has  Yale  managed  to  accumulate  In  Its  239 
years?  One  hundred  million  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  dollars. 

How  much  has  Columbia  University  managed  to  accumu- 
late in  its  186  years?  About  $87,000,000,  including  the  en- 
dowments also  of  Barnard,  Teachers  College,  and  New  York 
Post  Graduate  Medical  School. 

The  united  hospital  fund  of  the  richest  city  in  the  world. 
New  York,  provides  in  part  for  the  annual  deficits  of  92  pri- 
vately endowed  hospitals.  More  than  5,000  leading  citizens 
neglect  their  livelihood  for  weeks  and  pour  their  energies 
into  the  effort  for  this  fund,  and  how  much  do  they  raise? 
About  $2,000  000  a  year. 

The  Greater  New  York  fund  seeks  annual  contributions 
for  the  citys'  393  health  and  welfare  agencies.  It  enlists  the 
cooperation  of  40,000  business  concerns  throughout  the 
greater  city,  with  their  3,000,000  employees.  How  much  does 
its  heroic  effort  manage  to  raise?    About  $4,000,000. 

Any  sane  man  who  contrasts  our  huge  congressional  appro- 
priations with  the  comparatively  meager  amounts  of  endow- 
ment and  philanthropic  funds  which  I  have  instanced  must 
realize  at  once  that  the  money  that  government  appropriates 
is  not  the  same  kind  of  money  that  private  effort  slowly  and 
painfully  accumulates.  In  other  words,  the  money  we  are 
appropriating  in  Congress  is  inflated  money.  Whether  you 
call  it  inflated  or  not,  that  is  what  it  is.  The  debt  now  piling 
up  at  the  rate  this  year  of  more  than  $4,000,000,000,  and  not 
counting  the  President's  special  budget  for  defense — this 
debt  can  never  be  paid  in  honest  money.  Only  by  Inflating 
the  hard  money  of  the  country  can  we  pay  these  inflated 
debts,  only  that  way  or  through  repudiation. 

Inflation  or  repudiation  leads  to  dictatorship.  At  least 
that  has  been  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  past.  Will  his- 
tory repeat  itself  over  here?  Not  necessarily.  Our  nationel 
resources  are  great,  our  people  are  not  merely  highly  edu- 
cated— the  Germans  were  also  highly  educated — they  are 
endowed  with  the  tradition  of  freedom,  and  flred  by  a  hatred 
of  being  regimented  and  bossed. 

They  can,  if  they  will,  prevent  fascism  over  here.  But  to 
do  that  they  must  be  keenly  conscious  of  and  responsible 
for  the  economical  management  of  their  public  affairs. 
They  must  feel  that  the  Government  is  their  Government, 
that  its  policies  are  their  policies,  and  that  when  it  appro- 
priates money  it  is  appropriating  their  money.  They  must 
be  eternally  vigilant,  alert,  and  critical.  They  must  develop 
a  new  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
public  service,  a  standard  based  on  preserving  the  Nation's 
resources,  not  squandering  them  at  the  behest  of  a  local 
constituency  or  pres.=ure  group. 

If  we  can  educate  the  American  people  along  these  lines, 
if  we  can  develop  in  them  the  desire  to  give  something  to 
America  in  place  of  an  organized  effort  to  get  something 
from  America,  then  and  then  only  can  America  be  defended. 
The  raw  materials  for  fascism  lie  all  about  us — mounting 
debt,  centralized  control,  regimented  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor.  Only  one  power  is  strong  enough  to  save  us — 
a  united  love  of  America  sufficient  to  make  people  willing 
and  eager  for  self-sacrifice.  That  spirit  is  at  the  moment 
alive  in  the  land.  More  people  are  moved  by  it  to  a  higher 
degree  than  at  any  time  since  the  World  War.  Let  us  not 
neglect  or  throw  away  the  golden  opportunity  thus  presented. 
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Let  us  seize  this  chance  to  write  a  tax  law  which,  while 
greatly  increasing  the  tax  burden  of  the  more  favored,  will 
call  on  every  citizen  to  contribute  according  to  his  or  her 
means  and  thus  help  to  inspire  in  every  citizen,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  a  vigilant  regard  for  national  solvency, 
a  critical  interest  in  national  policy,  and  a  \agorous  resist- 
ance to  every  encroachment  of  one-man  power. 


Investigation  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF  XJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1940 

Mr.  MURDCXHES:  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  2  weeks 
there  has  been  inserted  into  the  Record  a  number  of  edi- 
torials appraising  the  activities  of  the  National  Labor  Rela-  [ 
tions  Boara  ana  the  Smith  Investigating  Committee.  Natu- 
rally, the  newspapers  earned  varied  comments.  To  rectify 
and  round  out  the  editorial  picture  drawn  in  the  Record  of 
May  24  and  28.  I  call  attention  to  the  following  printed  ex- 
pressions of  those  most  concerned  with  the  activities  of  tne 
Labor  Board — labor  organizations,  specialists  in  labor  affairs, 
and  newspapers  in  localities  which  have  seen  and  felt  in  the 
past  the  human  and  economic  costs  of  industrial  strife.  Here 
are  some  excerpts: 

Labor,  the  weekly  spokesman  for  more  than  1,000.000  rail- 
road employees: 

Last  autumn  Chairman  Smtth  became  ill  and  turned  the  direction 
of  the  committee  over  to  Toland. 

Since  then,  at  frequent  intervals.  Toland,  or  someone  under  his 
direction,  has  been  feeding  the  newspapers  stories  designed  to 
arouse  prejudice  against  the  Labor  Board,  before  a  witness  had 
taken  the  stand. 

This  same  disposition  to  get  the  Board  was  clearly  manifest 
during  the  opening  hearings.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  present  a 
well-rounded  picture  of  the  situation.  Toland  has  assumed  the  role 
of  prosecuting  attorney — the  Board's  weaknesses  have  been  played 
up.  Us  good  work  minimized. 

Further,  from  Labor : 

At  its  recent  convention  In  New  York  the  National  Association 
of  Manufactxirers  called  for  the  drastic  revision  of  the  Wagner 
Act  and  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  In  support  of  that  proposal  the 
convention  declared: 

•For  6  years  the  Nation  has  been  subjected  to  a  national  labor 
pel  cy  which  has  provoked  more  strikes  and  disputes  than  have 
occurred  during  any  comparable  period  In  our  history." 

That  statement  doesn't  happen  to  be  true.  For  the  8  years. 
1933-38.  inclusive,  the  Labor  Department  reports  15.249  strikes. 
For  the  6  years  from  1916  to  1921.  Inclusive,  the  same  authority 
reports  21.018  strikes.  The  periods  are  fairly  comparable,  because 
both  were  marked  by  extremely  abnormal  conditions. 

If  the  sUtement  were  true  it  would  not  prove  that  the  Nation's 
labor  policy — which,  by  the  way.  has  t»een  sustained  almost  100 
percent  by  the  Supreme  Court — Imposed  unwarranted  hardships 
on  any  class.  ^  . 

A  majority  of  the  strikes  during  the  last  6  years  have  been 
caused  by  the  refusal  of  employers  to  obey  a  law  which  guarantees 
to  the  workers  the  right  to  organize  free  unions.  That's  practically 
all  there  Is  to  the  Wagner  Act.  Having  failed  in  the  courts,  the 
lawbreakers  now  ask  Congress  to  hamstring  the  law. 

I  turn  now  to  the  comments  of  labor  periodicals  which 
represent  more  than  300.000  workers.  These  excerpts  were 
chosen  because  each  one  of  them  speaks  with  a  background 
of  at  least  40  years  of  effort  in  behalf  of  such  law  as  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

Official  Magazine.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs,  Stablemen,  and  Helpers  of  America: 

No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  the  Wagner  Act  was  the  greatest 
piece  of  progressive,  liberal  legislation  ever  enacted  in  behalf  of 
labor  Some  wiU  deny  it  because  of  their  personal,  bitter,  selfish, 
political  hatreds— narrow-minded  Individualists  who.  through  some 
accident  or  sharp  practice,  are  sometimes  chosen  to  represent  labor. 
Yes-  a  few  of  this  type,  who  are  politically  blind  and  thorouehly 
blected  may  deny  the  service  or  the  good  obtained  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  But  those  of  us  who  lived  in 
the  early  days  and  struggled  for  the  right  to  become  a  member  ol 


a  xuiion  those  of  us  who  went  through  fires  of  persecution  and 
dlscrlminaUon  to  the  extent  that  we  were  kicked  around  from 
place  to  place  and  blacklisted  because  it  had  been  found  out 
through  spies,  tools,  enemies  of  the  workers,  that  we  were  members 
of  a  labor  union  •  •  •  those  of  us  who  can  look  backward 
and  those  of  us  who  can  read  the  history  of  the  struggles  of  labor 
Intelligently,  we  fully  understand  the  benefits  obtained  and  the 
freedom  enjoyed  today  by  the  workers:  and  no  small  part  of  this 
freedom  has  been  obtained  through  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Pattern  Makers'  Journal,  official  organ  of  the  Pattern 
Makers'  League  of  North  America,  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor: 

Let  the  act  stand  as  Is  •  •  *  Opening  the  Wagner  Act  for 
amendments  at  this  time  will  play  Into  the  hands  of  reactionary 
employers  and  labor  baiters  The  A  P  of  L.  may  be  seeking  minor 
changes  to  correct  mequltles.  but  nothing  short  of  complete  emascu- 
lation will  satisfy  the  enemies  of  labor  once  the  act  is  of)ened  for 
amendments. 

We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Idea  of  killing  a  fly  on  a  plate  glas-s 
window  with  a  sledge  hammer.  It  is  unwise  to  become  that  angry 
witfh  anybody  or  any  law. 

The  International  Association  of  Machinists,  likewise  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Now  that  It  has  published  a  report  and  presented  a  bill  which 
reveals  the  true  motives  of  the  majority  of  the  Smith  committee 
Investigating  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  labor  can  no 
longer  have  even  an  lota  of  ccnfldence  In  thl.s  committee.  Pre- 
sented with  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  do  a  statesmanlike  Jrb  In 
separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  the  complaints  that  have 
been  made  against  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  have  now  revealed  that  they  had  no  interest  in 
doing  such  a  Job  at  all  and  are  merely  using  the  high  powers  en- 
trusted to  them  by  the  Congress  to  propagandize  In  favor  of  emas- 
culating the  most  cherished  rights  conferred  upon  workers  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  The  chief  emphasis  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  report  submitted  by  the  majority  of  the  S.Tnlth  committee  Is 
placed  on  amendments  which  would  nullify  labors  rlght=;  and  curb 
the  power  of  the  Board  to  act  In  labor's  behalf.  It  Is  little  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  spokesmen  for  the  Lnited  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  National  Manufacturers'  As.sociation  have  nrxade 
gleeful  and  commendatory  comments  on  the  Smith  bill. 

The  Brewery  Worker,  published  by  the  International 
Union  of  United  Brewery.  Flour,  Cereal,  and  Soft  Drink 
Workers  of  America: 

The  record  of  the  National  Labcr  Relations  Board  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  indicates  that  it  is  not  the  body  of 
Incompetent,  unfair,  and  misguided  zealots  certain  Individuals 
and  organizations  would  have  us  believe  Twenty-two  cases,  in- 
volving either  the  Boards  orders  or  Its  procedure,  have  now  been 
adjudged  by  our  highest  court.  In  18  of  these,  including  the 
3  very  important  ones  decided  last  week  the  Court  completely 
upheld  the  Board  In  two  others  the  decision  was  partially  un- 
favorable to  the  Board,  while  in  the  remaining  two.  and  only  In 
these  two.  were  the  Board's  orders  reversed,  with  no  evidence  of 
maladministration 

These  were  all  cases  in  which  the  administration  of  the  Lalxir 
Act  by  the  Board  was  Impugned — In  which  it  was  charged  that  the 
Board  had  disregarded  provisions  embodied  in  the  act,  had  taken 
matters  Into  Its  cv.n  hands,  regardless  of  the  spirit  and  Intent  of 
the  law. 

The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  found  otherwise  in  all  but  two 
of  the  case-s  is  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  act  has  been  fairly 
and  honestly  administered. 

Specialists  in  labor,  from  coast  to  coast,  in  the  course  of 
their  duties  have  watched  the  everyday  activities  of  the  Labor 
Board  for  the  last  few  years.  Here  are  two  excerpts  from 
such  observers,  one  from  Boston,  Mass.,  and  one  from  San 
Francisco,  Calif.: 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Has  the  National  Labor  Relations  Bonrd  reduced  strikes  or  In- 
creased them?  •  •  •  One  fact  Is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  after- 
dinner  arguments  about  the  Board — that  its  Juri.sdiction  Is  sharply 
limited.  It  can  take  no  part,  and  hence  has  no  responsibility  fcr 
strikes  that  are  not  Interstate  in  character:  nor  can  It  Intervene  In 
cases  outside  its  own  field;  disputes  over  the  right  to  organize: 
antiunion  discrimination  and  the  like.  The  hope  that  it  may  pro- 
mote industrial  peace  must  be  limited  to  the  region  where  it  has 
Jurisdiction. 

Statistics  seem  to  show  that  In  this  particular  field  the  decline  in 
strikes  has  been  most  marked.  Organizational  strikes,  which  pre- 
viously amounted  to  50  percent,  have  tended  to  decline  and  the 
number  of  ca.ses  filed  with  the  Board  has  steadily  Increased,  giving 
the  hcpe  that  legal  processes  are  replacing  the  picket  line 

Thus  about  the  best  reply  that  can  be  made  to  the  flat  assertions 
of  Messrs  Frank  and  Wagner  is  that  a  recent  trend  has  been  estab- 
lished, of  great  potential  importance  toward  dropping  the  strike 
weapon  in  organlzaticnal  cases,  for  orderly  processes  of  law. 
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The  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

N  L  R.  B.  Chairman  Madden  might  get  a  better  press  If 
he  v.ould  take  the  stand  before  the  special  Smith  committee  of 
the  House  Inve.stlgating  the  Wagner  Act  and  shout:  "Congress- 
mcn  SMrrH  burns  down  orphanages." 

That  would  be  fighting  fire  with  fire,  meeting  a  left  with  a  left 
and  a  goupe  with  a  pou^e.  It  would  be  adopting  the  tactics  and 
weapons  and  method.s  of  the  Labor  Boards  most  vehement  at- 
tackers for  the  past  4  years. 

Instead,  becau.se  this  Is  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment which  IS  building  a  body  of  law  and  custom  in  the  most 
CGUtroversial  of  all  domestic  fields.  Chairman  Madden  must  labori- 
ously trace  the  record  N.  L  R  B.  and  act  have  made  Against 
the  most  mjud'cious  charges,  he  must  not  lose  his  Judicial  calm. 

The  unfair  thing  about  this  entire  situation  Is  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  remember  the  charges  made  and  tall  tales  told  about 
the  Labor  Board  and  Its  staff  than  It  is  the  denials. 

The  .side  show  gets  the  trade. 

It  has  been  getting  It  lor  4  years.  All  the  while  there  Is  a 
perfectly  accurate,  documented,  buttressed,  tested,  and  voluminous 
record  which  would  establish  the  fakery  and  freaklshness  beyond 
question.  There  are  now  four  annual  reports,  with  statistics, 
tables,  and  charts,  to  support  the  analysis  and  conclusions  to 
which  the   Labor   B(iard   has  come   In  handling   25.000   ca.ses. 

There  are  numorou.s  articles  in  the  law  reviews  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  universities  throughout  the  country.  Beard  practices,  pro- 
cedure and  principles  are  given  a  thorough  workout,  not  by  attor- 
neys who  are  parties  in  Interest  in  Board  cases,  but  by  students 
of  law  and  others  The  vast  majority  of  these  will  be  found  favor- 
able to  the  manner  m  which  the  Labor  Board  has  conducted  Itself 
and  applied  llie  ucv,   law  in  a  most  controversial  field. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  scrutinizes 
every  action  and  decision  of  the  Board,  in  its  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  basic  civil  rights  states: 

Nothing  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  curtails  an  em- 
ployers right   of  free  speech.     •      •      • 

The  act  stands  as  the  greatest  single  advance  yet  made  in  guar- 
anteeing to  workers  their  rights  to  form  unions  and  to  select  repre- 
sentatives for  purposes  of  cjUective  bargaining  without  interfer- 
ence by  employers  It  cannot  be  too  stronaly  emphasized  that  it 
is  in  this  field  of  industrial  conflict  in  the  light  of  the  traditional 
and  violent  opposition  of  employers  to  trade  unions  that  the  major 
issues  of  civil  liberty  have  arisen.  The  act  in  its  few  years  of 
operation  ha.s  vastly  reduced  the  resort  to  violence  and  coercion, 
with  consequent  deprivation  of  civil  rights,  and  greatly  increased 
the  free  exercise  of  labor's  rights  to  organize. 

Historians  have  sufficiently  traced  the  bloody  course  of 
industrial  strife  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  I  need  not  recall  for  you 
the  Homestead  massacre  nor  Harlan  County;  but  I  call  your 
attention  to  two  editorial  excerpts  emanating  from  these 
States: 

The  Allentown  Call: 

That  progress  Is  being  made  In  labor  relations  is  ind.cated  In 
the  peaceful  manner  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  thou.sand 
General  Motors  workers  conducted  their  recent  election,  decided 
that  49  out  of  60  plants  should  operate  through  the  C  I  O  as 
a  collective  bargaining  agency,  and  gave  promise  that  there  would 
be  less  conflict  between  the  two  big  groups  of  organ. zed  labor 
which  contested  the  right  to  be  such  bargaining  agencies. 

Four  years  ago  the  story  was  different.  At  that  time  the  C  I.  O. 
did  not  have  anything  like  a  majority  of  the  workers  under  Its 
wing.  It  could  not  risk  an  election.  Then  it  adopted  the  un- 
American  technique,  the  sit-down  strike,  which  in  many  instances 
was  accompanied  by  sabotage. 

That  action  brought  so  much  unfavorable  public  opinion  and 
threatened  so  much  that  was  valuable  not  only  to  our  institutions 
but  also  to  labor  Itself  that  It  was  outlawed.  The  day  of  the  sit- 
down  strike  was  over. 

How  much  better  for  management,  men,  and  the  public  that  by 
the  use  of  the  ballet  Issues  shall  be  decided. 

Here  are  the  central  theme  and  conclusion  of  a  full-page 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Louisville  Courier -Journal: 
The  theme: 

STRIKES     DBCBZASZ 

For  2  vears  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  N.  L.  R  B.  was 
helplc^.  "paralyzed  by  injunctions.  It  became  effective  only  after 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  validity  of  the  act,  .so  Its  5-year  record 
really  covers  only  3  years  of  genuine  activity. 

Up  to  February  1.  1940.  the  Board  handled  25.968  cases  Involv- 
ing 5.805  workers.  Of  these  22.402  were  closed  Fifty  percent 
were  clot,ed  by  agreement;  16  percent  disml.«sed  by  the  Board  of 
regional  d'rectors;  22  percent  were  withdrawn;  7  percent  were 
closed  by  Board  decisions. 

The  statement  has  been  made,  apparently  unchallenged,  that 
42  percent   were  decided   In  favor  of  the  employer. 

In  the  same  period,  the  Board  Intervened  in  some  2,614  strike 
ca.'ie?  and  settled  1,973,  or  75  percent.  It  averted  806  strikes;  and 
held  2.630  elections  affecting   over  a  million  workers. 


The  trend  of  strikes  is  definitely  downward.  The  decrease  last 
year  was  one-third. 

Man-days  of  Idleness  caused  by  strikes  decreased  from  28,424,808 
In  1937  to  9,148,273  in  1938,  or  about  68  percent. 

The  conclusion: 

The  Wagner  Act  Is  the  Maginot  line  of  labor's  flght  for  freedom 
to  organize:  Just  as  employers  organize  Into  corporations. 

The  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Smith  committee  is  useful  In 
that  it  brings  Into  focus  the  whole  field  cf  labor  relations,  and 
projects  clearly  the  fundamental  Ipsuc:  Shall  labor  retain  Its  hard- 
wcn  privilege  of  collective  bargaining  or  shall  this  privilege  be 
withdrawn  at  a  time  when  heartening  progress  Is  t)eing  made  in  the 
reduction  of  strikes  and  the  increase  of  productivity? 


Con.servation  of  Our  Soil  and  Water  Resources 


^     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1940 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  direct  flood 
damages  in  the  United  States  exceed  $100,000,000  annually. 
Indirect  flood  damages  cannot  be  accurately  estimated, 
wherein  the  loss  of  human  lives  runs  into  the  thousand  an- 
nually, and  where  there  is  a  loss  of  millions  of  tons  of  produc- 
tive soils,  and  the  constant  threat  to  health,  and  insecurity  to 
the  millions  of  our  citizens  living  along  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Nation. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  our  country,  our  forefathers, 
through  necessity,  naturally  set  up  our  villages  along  the 
rivers  of  the  coimtry,  and  through  the  years  these  villages 
have  grown  and  develojjed  into  some  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  the  world.  Not  only  did  our  first  towns  spring  up  along 
the  rivers,  but  the  farmers  in  the  early  settlements  also  set- 
tled along  the  rivers,  so  that  water  and  fuel,  of  so  vital 
importance  to  our  forefathers,  could  be  had.  These  early 
trends  to  the  river  valleys  by  our  forbears  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  high  stage  of  development  and  density  in  popula- 
tion of  practically  all  of  our  river  basins. 

We  know  that  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  annually  through 
interrupted  transportation  of  commerce,  interrupted  com- 
munication by  mail  and  wire.  May  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  recent  floods  in  California,  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Valleys  in  1937  and  1938,  the  floods  of  the  great  Southwest  of 
recent  years,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  floods  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York? 

The  flood  losses  in  life,  property,  and  precious  soils  are  be- 
coming greater  each  year,  and  higher  crests  are  occurring  on 
all  our  streams  annually,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  as  a  whole  we  are  contributing  to 
more  water  run-off.  For  decades  we  have  been  cutting  away 
our  timber,  grazing  off  our  lands  of  vegetation,  which  formerly 
had  a  tendency  to  hold  rainfall  on  the  land  until  it  could 
penetrate  into  the  soil.  There  are  many  other  practices 
which  contribute  materially  to  excessive  water  run-off  over 
the  country.  For  instance,  for  every  mile  of  grade  drainage 
and  surfaced  highways  in  the  Nation  we  have  a  perfect  roof 
of  over  7  acres  of  land  on  which  no  appreciable  amount  ol 
water  can  penetrate  the  soil,  and,  of  course,  this  water  must 
find  its  course  to  the  sea  by  rushing  through  our  stream  sys- 
tems of  the  country  and  carrying  with  it  our  productive  soils 
that  the  forces  of  nature  have  been  thousands  of  years  build- 
ing for  us. 

Several  years  ago  when  Congress  first  recognized  the  fact 
that  flood  control  was  a  national  problem,  it  inaugurated  its 
flrst  flood-control  program  by  appropriating  funds  for  the 
construction  of  protective  works,  known  as  the  levee  system. 
These  levees  were  constructed  along  the  lower  reaches  of  our 
larger  rivers.  This  policy  of  constructing  levees  for  flood 
protection  against  floods  was  religiously  pursued  for  several 
years,  by  and  with  the  approval,  cf  course,  of  our  Army 
engineers. 
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Then  for  years  we  poured  millions  of  Federal  funds  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  other  large  streams  of  t^e  country 
without  success.  To  some  extent  the  levee  system  reUevcd 
the  flood  problems  in  certain  areas  for  a  while,  but  the  flood- 
waters  increased  and  the  high-water  marks  raised  from  year 
to  year  untU  it  soon  became  apparent  that  levees,  however 
large,  were  not  the  answer  to  our  flood-control  problems. 

Then  along  about  the  year  1930  our  most  competent  engi- 
neers began  making  studies  of  the  stream  systems  of  the 
country  to  determine  if  a  more  practical  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem could  be  found. 

The  findings  of  this  intensive  Nation-wide  study  resulted 
In  the  adoption  of  the  308  report  by  Congress  in  1935,  and 
supplemental  studies  and  reports  have  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress since  1935  until  at  this  time  Congress  has  approved  and 
authorized  for  construction  over  $1,000,000,000  for  flood-pro- 
tective works.  It  Is  significant  that  a  vast  majority  of  this  is 
for  flood-retention  reservoirs  on  the  larger  tributaries  of  our 
heavy  flood-producing  streams. 

This  comparatively  recent  change  in  the  national  policy  of 
flood-protective  works  on  the  larger  tributary  streams  of  the 
country  is  step  No.  2.  and  by  far  the  most  important  in  the 
Nation's  efforts  to  meet  these  problems  in  an  intelligent  man- 
ner and  really  making  headway  toward  solving  them.  May  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  up  to  this  time 
Congress  has  appropriated  but  a  small  percentage  of  funds 
necessary  to  construct  the  flood-control  works  that  heretofore 
have  been  authorized  by  Congress?  If  we  are  to  meet  and 
solve  this  problem  during  the  present  generation.  Congress 
must  have  the  vision  and  courage  to  make  the  actual  appro- 
priations necessary  to  corral  the  waters  where  they  fall. 

Although  constructive  progress  is  being  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  flood-control  and  soil-conservation  program  for  the 
country,  I  feel  that  in  oiu-  undertakings  we  should  immedi- 
ately take  another  important  forward  step  toward  the  actual 
solution  of  one  of  cur  Nation's  most  challenging  problems— 
that  of  flood  control.  Up  to  date  we  have  practically  ignored, 
so  far  as  our  flood-control  policy  is  concerned,  the  serious  but 
ever-pressing  problem  of  soil  run-off.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  anyone  who  has  given  the  matter  serious  study  will  agree 
that  if  Congress  can  find  a  way  to  stop  or  materially  check  soil 
run-off  we  will  have  a  most  complete  and  really  practical 
flood-control  program.  I  am  also  convinced  that  we  will 
profit  by  our  mistakes  and  that  in  the  near  future  our  national 
policy  of  flood  control  will  be  to  begin  at  the  top  of  our  water- 
sheds to  control  soil  and  water  run-off  and  develop  down- 
stream, instead  of  our  past  impractical  policy  of  beginning  at 
the  tx)ttom  and  working  up. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  alarming  rate  at  which  our 
underground  water  table  is  falling.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
solution  to  this  alarming  problem  is  to  hold  the  water  where 
It  falls  and  thereby  replenish  this  great  underground  reservoir 
so  that  our  streams  will  again  flow  the  year  around,  as  they 
did  in  the  early  history  of  the  coimtry. 

In  every  instance  we  must  make  the  most  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  various  basins  of  the  country  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  flood-control  and  soil-conservation  program  that  is 
best  suited  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  such  basin  is 
located,  and  that  all  allied  benefits  to  be  had  are  given  their 
full  consideration. 

By  this  I  mean  that  while  a  reservoir  system  on  large 
tributaries  is  most  desirable  in  some  locations  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  a  solution  to  the  problem  in  many  others.  In  many 
instances,  it  is  evident  that  a  tributary  reservoir,  or  even  a 
main-stem  reservoir  is  not  the  solution  to  the  flood  problem 
that  is  located  several  hundred  miles  below  the  source  of  the 
stream.  Large  reservoirs  are  usually  most  desirable  in  the 
mountainous  areas  of  the  country,  due  to  the  lact  that  in  these 
areas  these  reservoirs  do  not  inundate  thousands  of  acres  of 
productive  and  alluvial  lands.  Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions: for  instance,  where  large  dams  are  desirable  in  order  to 
produce  and  generate  electric  power.  In  the  plains  section  of 
the  Nation,  like  Oklahoma,  the  policy  of  constructing  large 
reservoirs  on  main  streams,  rather  than  upon  the  small 
tributaries,  would  undoubtedly  defeat  the  purpose  of  flood 
control  by  Inundating  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  alluvial 


lands  in  these  areas.  So  far  as  Oklahoma  Is  concerned,  and 
this  applies  also  to  many  other  plains  States,  our  national 
policy,  with  reference  to  starting  additional  flood-control 
projects,  should  be  generally  to  construct  smaller  reservoirs 
in  these  basins  in  and  along  the  headwaters  of  these  tributary 
streams,  so  that  the  maximum  of  benefits  may  be  had.  and 
the  distribution  of  same  over  larger  areas  in  their  respective 
basins.  Under  this  system  of  development  many  benefits  can 
be  realized  that  would  otherwise  be  lest  by  the  construction 
of  large  reservoirs  on  the  mam  stream  and  the  large  tribu- 
taries of  our  stream  systems.  Recently.  I  appeared  before 
the  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House  in  support  of  a 
real  comprehensive  flood-control  propram  on  the  Washita 
River  basin,  at  which  time  I  pointed  out  that  any  flood- 
control  program  on  that  basin  must  be  by  the  construction 
of  comparatively  small  dams  on  the  tributaries,  and  not  as 
the  Army  engineers  have  heretofore  proposed,  by  the  con- 
struction of  large  dams  on  the  main  stream  of  that  river. 
In  considering  an  all-round  flood-control  program,  there  are 
many  outstanding  benefits  which  should  be  considered. 

First.  In  undertaking  our  flood-control  development  pro- 
gram of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  every  consideration  miust  be 
given  to  our  No.  1  problem  of  soil  erosion,  which  is  very 
evident  in  every  section  of  the  country.  It  is  in  those  badly 
eroded  areas  throughout  the  country,  where  the  soil  has  been 
depleted  by  water  run -off  and  wind  erosion;  where  our  citi- 
zens have  lost  courage;  where  school  and  church  houses  are 
falling  down,  and  where  the  people  are  drifting  to  the  towns 
and  cities,  that  has  caused  so  much  alarm.  I  have,  in  the 
past,  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Nation 
is  no  stronger  and  no  more  secure  than  the  productivity  of 
the  first  6  or  8  inches  of  her  soil.  The  very  foundations 
of  her  free  institutions,  and  even  our  Government's  future 
security,  depend  upon  our  No.  1  resource — the  soil. 

Second.  National    defense:    Today    our    Nation    is    begin- 
ning  to   awaken   to   the  real   necessity   of   a    well-rounded 
national-defense  program.    What  is  more  important  in  case 
of  national  emergency  and  war.  which  God  forbid  will  ever 
befall  us.  than  uninterrupted  transportation  and  communica- 
tion for  the  movement  of  troops  and  the  implements  of  war? 
We  can  justify  millions  of  dollars  in  expenditures  for  flood 
control  and  soil  conservation  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense and  the  security  of  the  people.    Recently  this  Congress, 
following  the  wise  suggestion  of  the  President,  made  one  of 
the  largest  peacetime  appropriations  in  history  to  strengthen 
our  war  machine  against  a  possible  foreign  enemy.    We  were 
told  that  this  vast  amount  of  public  funds  is  a  good  insurance 
pohcy  against  foreign  enemies,  which  is  true.    But  I  submit 
that  there  is  no  insurance  policy  against  our  precious  soil 
when  once  it  is  gone.    How  long  are  we  going  to.  ostrichlike, 
stick  our  heads  into  the  sand  and  fail  and  refuse  to  insure 
ourselves  against  an  enemy  that  is  ever  present  in  our  coun- 
try— destructive  floods  and  soil  erosion?     Should  any  foreign 
enemy  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  life  and  property  damage 
that  we  are  experiencing  annually  through  floods  and  soil 
erosion,  this  Congress  would  immediately  and  unhesitatingly 
throw  the  full  resources  of  this  Nation  against  such  an  enemy. 
Third.  Our  great  problem  today  is  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
large  percentage  of  our  citizenship.    In  every  project  under- 
taken, particularly  west  of  the  hundredth  meridian,  every 
consideration  should  be  given  in  this  great  program  to  the 
development  of  areas  into  subsi.'^tent  homesteads  for  our  now- 
floating  population.    Much  has  been  said,  but  little  actually 
done,  regarding  the  migration  westward  of  thousands  of  our 
good  citizens  seeking  new  frontiers,  who.  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  have  l)een  displaced  and  driven  from  their  homes, 
partly  by  the  march  of  progress  and  the  machine  age.  but 
largely  by  dust  storms  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  continued 
droughts  in  badly  eroded  areas.     Many  of  these  good  citizens 
who  have  been  forced  from  the  farms  in  these  areas  are  de- 
manding and  must  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  self-sub- 
sistence which  they  are  not  now  getting.    We  have  practically 
no  new  frontiers  left,  but  there  is  still  space  in  the  West  and 
Middle  West  for  thousands  of  these  people  to  be  rehabilitated 
in  subsistent  homesteads  by  the  development  of  oiu-  water 
resources  through  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  practical  flood 
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control.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  only  practical  and  perma- 
nent solution  for  the  people  who  are  now  our  national  respon- 
sibility. They  do  not  belong  on  relief  rolls,  and  many  are 
begging  for  an  opportunity  to  get  on  small  homesteads,  to 
live  under  their  own  roofs,  and  sit  by  their  own  firesides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  I  have  had  much  to  say  about  our 
ancient  enemy,  soil  erosion,  and  no  doubt  will  have  more  to 
say  about  it  in  the  future.  I  also  expect  to  continue  my  fight 
for  fiood  control  based  on  a  sane  and  practical  approach.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress  will  give  these  problems 
serious  consideration  and  immediately  throw  its  efforts  and 
the  full  resources  of  the  country  behind  a  Nation-wide  pro- 
gram to  conserve  our  soil  and  water  so  that  we  may  establish 
with  our  people,  both  now  and  in  the  future,  a  sense  of 
security,  health,  and  happiness. 


Our  MounlinpT  Nondefense  Appropriations  and  the 
Imperative  Need  for  Retrenchment 

I  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  sooner  the  people 
of  America  recognize  the  hard  truth  about  our  national  finan- 
cial situation  the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody  under  our 
flag.  It  will  make  all  of  us  realize  what  lies  ahead  of  us  in 
work  and  sacrifice. 

In  a  world  where  madmen  are  loose,  with  enormous  poten- 
tial destructive  pjowers.  we  must  build  up  our  national  de- 
fenses to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  nation  on  earth  that  has  any  intention  whatever 
of  attacking  the  United  States,  but  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am 
not  taking  any  chances.  I  am  resolving  every  doubt  in  favor 
of  the  safety  and  security  of  our  country,  and  I  am  voting  for 
the  enormous  defense  appropriations,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
do  all  I  can  to  help  to  put  America  in  a  state  of  complete 
preparedness. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  cannot  be 
oblivious  to  the  terrific  cost  of  the  defense  program  and  to 
the  absolute  necessity  not  only  of  facing  that  problem  but  of 
putting  our  national  finances  in  better  order  generally. 
While  we  are  talking  of  increased  taxes  and  raising  the  stat- 
utory debt  limit.  I  propose  that  we  attack  the  problem  on 
still  another  front. 

I  believe  that  we  should  recall  all  of  the  1941  supply  bills 
that  will  become  effective  on  July  1  and  apply  a  10-percent 
horizontal  cut  to  all  that  can  be  cut.  There  would  be  certain 
necessary  exceptioivs  to  such  a  cut.  including  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, which  will  require  all  the  money  that  has  been  provided 
to  handle  the  ever-increasing  mail;  the  Army  and  the  Navy; 
the  W.  P.  A.  rebel  appropriation;  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

But  speaking  by  and  large  a  horizontal  10-percent  cut 
could  be  laid  down  without  impairing  vital  governmental  op- 
erations, and  it  should  be  left  to  the  head  of  each  govern- 
mental department,  bureau,  or  independent  agency  to  de- 
termine how  the  cut  should  be  applied  to  his  activity. 

SWEET  ASSURANCE  TO  THE  COtTNTET 

I  should  think  that  $400,000,000  might  be  saved  in  this 
way.  but  the  great  value  of  such  a  cutting  operation  would 
be  psychological.  It  would  be  sweet  assurance  to  the  coun- 
try that  Washington  is  facing  the  situation  in  a  realistic 
way  and  is  at  last  giving  full  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  perforce  at  the  threshhold  of  a  new  era  of  common 
sacrifice.  It  would  be  pleasing  evidence  to  the  country  that 
we  in  Congress  realize  that  we  cannot  have  unnecessary 
public  buildings,  recreation  grounds,  deluxe  highways,  and 
battleships  at  the  same  time.  Knowing  that  Congress  is 
at  last  alive  tojjie  realities  and  the  stark  necessity  of  pur- 


suing a  policy  of  the  strictest  economy  in  respect  to  every- 
thing except  national  defense  the  country  would  be  better 
prepared  to  bow  its  back  to  the  awful  burden  of  debt  to  be 
imposed  by  the  defense  program,  which  gives  every  indica- 
tion of  mounting  higher  and  higher. 

While  I  have  the  attention  of  the  House  I  desire  to  present 
some  sober  refiections  on  the  altitudinal  dimensions  of  our 
national  deficit  and  some  meandering  speculations  as  to  where 
we  will  land  if  we  continue  astronomical  appropriations. 
What  I  shall  say  will  have  no  reference  to  our  national  defense 
appropriations,  which  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  must 
be  treated  as  immune  from  criticism,  but  with  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  I  shall  point  out  how  I  think  we  have  gone  wild 
in  respect  to  other  expenditures. 

MOUNTING   COST   OF  GOVERNMENT 

I  propose  to  discuss  a  subject  which  I  believe  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  our  people,  and  that  is  the  mounting  cost  of 
government.  At  the  outset  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  in 
every  fiber  of  my  being  I  am  a  Democrat,  in  the  ancient  and 
long-accepted  meaning  of  that  word;  an  old-fashioned 
liberal — a  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  if  you  please — and  I  for- 
swear none  of  my  cherished  and  ingrained  Democratic  prin- 
ciples when  I  criticize  big  spending.  Rather,  on  the  con- 
trary. I  believe  that  I  reassert  orthodox  and  true  Democratic 
principles,  for  the  tutelage  of  Thomas  Jefferson  upheld  and 
extolled  economy  as  a  primal  virtue  to  be  scrupulously  applied 
in  government.  Our  present  national  administration  has 
done  enough  fine  constructive  things  to  justify  an  honored 
place  in  history,  such  as  its  .superb  handling  of  the  banking 
situation,  the  guaranty  of  bank  deposits,  the  suppression  of 
blue-sky  vendors,  the  saving  of  irmumerable  farms  and  city 
homes  from  the  sheriff's  hammer,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth, 
in  all  of  which  splendid  achievements  I  have  been  happy, 
within  my  limitations  as  a  Congressman,  to  be  a  contributing 
factor.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  warm  personal  regard  for 
FVanklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  my  admiration  for  his  noble  heart 
and  humanitarian  purposes  and  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
upon  any  hair-splitting  dissertation  to  try  to  fix  the  respon- 
sibility for  phenomenal  spending,  because  I  believe  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments  are  about  equally  responsible. 

But  I  am  fed  up  on  big  spending.  I  have  voted  against 
$8,000,000,000  of  appropriations  during  the  11  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  as  I  look  backward  my  only 
regret  is  that  I  did  not  vote  against  more  of  them.  I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  seeing  money  scoop-shoveled  out  as  if  the  Treas- 
ury had  no  bottom.  I  believe  that  excessive  spending  not 
only  atrophies  business  but  weakens  our  national  security  and 
safety.  Jefferson  held  that  "public  debt  leads  to  misery  and 
decay,"  and  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  mortgage  big 
spending  is  placing  on  cur  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren down  to  the  remotest  generation.  I  am  genuinely  fear- 
ful that  unless  the  bunghole  is  plugged  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  run  headlong  into  the  awful  evils  of  (1)  infla- 
tion, 1 2)  repudiation,  or  <3)  national  bankruptcy;  and  then, 
unless  the  brakes  can  be  applied,  something  still  worse. 

Whatever  justification  there  may  have  been  at  one  time 
for  big  spending  as  a  stimulant  to  business  and  recovery  no 
longer  exists.  If  we  have  a  few  more  spurts  of  the  spending 
orgy,  business,  already  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  will 
pass  out  with  as  loud  a  groan  as  it-s  anemic  condition  will 
permit,  and  recovery,  always  skittish  and  hard  to  catch,  will 
definitely  and  finally  conclude  that  its  place  is  not  around 
the  comer. 

WHERE  ARE   TOU   GOTNG   TO   GET  THE   MONET? 

Our  national  debt  has  pirouetted  upward  to  staggering  pro- 
r>ortions.  and  many  thinking  citizens,  amazed  and  bewildered 
by  present  and  continuing  demands  on  the  Treasury,  are 
beginning  to  echo  the  wonderment  of  my  colleague  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania.  Representative  Bob  Rich,  who  every  day  stages 
a  little  performance  all  his  own  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  RegtUarly  as  clockwork,  as  soon  as  the 
reading  clerk  concludes  his  intonation  of  the  daily 
Journal,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rich! 
may  be  expected  to  rise  in  his  place,  strike  a  bellicose 
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pcse.  and  call  the  attenUon  of  the  House  to  the  rotund  pro- 
prrtions  of  die  national  debt  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
national  deficit.  Every  day  witnesses  exactly  the  same  ex- 
hilaratuig  proceeding.  As  soon  as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Rich!  begins  reading  from  the  Treasury 
statement,  the  membership  on  the  majority  side  starts  to 
give  him  the  "raspberry."  As  the  boos  swell  in  volume,  the 
voice  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich!  corre- 
spondingly rises  In  crescendo.  In  the  final  episode,  with  jeers 
and  catcalls  almost  raising  the  roof,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rich!  yells  in  a  voice  that  ordinarily 
could  be  heard  as  far  as  the  Washington  Monument.  "Where 
are  you  going  to  get  the  money?"  and.  having  put  that  shot 
across  the  congressional  bow.  he  sits  down,  his  face  beaming 
with  satisfaction. 

There  are  fundamentals  of  government  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  RichI  and  I  never  could 
agree,  the  irreconcilable  differences  between  a  Hamiltonian 
Republican  and  a  JeCfersonian  Democrat,  but  I  join  him  in 
wondering.  "Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money?"  -And  I 
shower  upon  him  my  warmest  accolade  for  the  pubUc  service 
he  renders  In  using  his  leather  lungs  to  call  attention  to  the 
Gargantuan  proportions  of  our  national  debt  and  our  national 
dencit. 

Of  that  same  deficit  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  so  robust  and 
fleet-footed  that  though  we  have  at  present  a  very  broad  tax 
base,  our  revenues  are  never  going  to  catch  up  with  it  unless 
somehow  we  can  manage  to  bring  about  a  miraculous  curtail- 
ment of  expenditures.  Our  national  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
1939  was  approximately  $3.500.000,000— a  sum  so  stupendous 
that  the  finite  mind  cannot  grasp  it.  If  we  can  realize  that 
this  deficit  amounts  to  $1,800,000  for  every  year  since  the  birth 
of  the  lowly  Nazarene.  we  may  have  an  Imperfect  conception 
of  the  extent  to  which  our  spending  is  running  away  from 
our  revenues.  The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1940  will  record 
another  colossal  deficit.  Unluckily,  there  are  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  profess  to  see  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about 
in  the  enormous  and  growing  deficit,  and  some  of  them  are 
Ingenious  and  clever  enough  to  figure  out  in  their  own  minds 
that  it  is  really  a  good  thing. 

PROTECTING   THE   DEFICIT 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Judge  Woodrum.  who  has  the 
keenest  sense  of  humor  of  all  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  has  a  way  of  paying  his  respects  to 
Members  who  flout  the  deficit  by  introducing  bills  carrying 
vast  appropriations.  His  delicious  comment  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  every  such  measure  is: 

"Congressman  So-and-So  is  doing  his  best  to  protect  the 
deficit.  • 

And  that  seems  to  hit  off  the  situation  admirably.  There 
is  a  large  school  of  deficit  protectors  in  Congress,  and  they 
are  all  busy  as  the  proverbial  bee.  They  are  found  in  both 
political  parties.     Pork  is  not  partisan. 

I  do  not  know  how  well  I  shall  be  able  to  handle  the 
subject  I  have  tackled — big  spending  and  the  uncontrolled 
deficit — but  I  would  be  entitled  to  the  booby  prize  for  dumb- 
ness if  I  did  not  know  something  about  it.  for  I  have  been 
a  part  of  the  appropriating  machinery  of  Congress  for  a 
long  time,  or.  to  be  exact,  since  March  4.  1931.  Some  9 
years  ago  John  N.  Garner,  then  minority'  leader  of  the  House, 
and  Joseph  W.  Byms.  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  both  of  whom  were  successively 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  later  years,  brought  about  my  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  entered  in  1931  at  the  foot  of  a  committee  of  40.  and  to 
show  how  swiftly  seniority  sometimes  operates,  it  was  not 
long  until  the  seniority  rule  made  me  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  charge  of  what  was  then  the  largest  of  the 
regular  supply  measures — the  one  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  OfBce  Departments.  This  same 
seniority  rule  in  which  political  and  physical  mortality  are 
basic  promotive  factors,  has  brought  me  up  in  rank  on  the 
full  panel  of  the  com.mittee  from  the  bottom  to  the  fourth 
position,  all  in  a  little  more  than  8  years. 


ME     TATLOB    IS    8  1    YEARS    YOUNO 

At  the  head  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  its  chair- 
man is  that  seasoned  veteran  of  many  political  and  parlia- 
mentary battles,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  Edward  T. 
Taylor.    We  on  the  committee  never  think  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  Mr.  Taylor,  qs  being  an  old  man.  and  if  we 
have  occasion   to  mention   his  age  we  say   he   is  "81   years 
young."      He  will  be  82  on  June  19.    Notwithstanding  his 
age.  he  is  a  two-fisted  fighter,  a  stickler  for  principle,  as 
courageous  as  a  lion.     He  is  revered  by  all  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.     Some  years  ago  a  physical  disability  took 
him  out  of  Congress  for  a  long  spell  and  it  was  freely  pre- 
dicted that  when  his  period  of  hospitalization  was  over  he 
would  be  laid  on  the  shelf  and  would  never  never  be  able  to 
resume  his  congressional  duties,  but  he  surprised  everybody 
by   the   completeness  of  his  comeback.    Exactly   the   same 
thing  happened  a   few   years   ago  to   the   gentleman   from 
Alabama.  William  B.  Bankhead.  our  present  Speaker,  who. 
after  a  long  period  of  enforced  retirement,  came  back  better 
and  stronger  than  ever.     All  of  which  proves  the  well-known 
maxim  that  you  cannot  keep  a  good  man  down. 

CANNONS    KEEN    MIND 

Second  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Mr.  T.aylor.  on  the 
great  committee  which  prepares  the  supply  measures  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Clarence  Cannon,  who  possesses  one  of  the  keenest  m:nd.j 
v.ith  which  I  ever  came  into  contact.  He  was  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House  under  the  late  Speaker  Champ  Clark  and 
is  an  authority  of  the  highest  distinction  on  parliamentary 
law  and  procedure.  He  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
charge  of  agricultural  appropriations.  Next  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Mr.  Cannon,  in  committee  rank  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  Judge  Clifton  A.  Woodrum,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  indt-pendent  offices 
bill,  which  covers  a  vast  field,  and  in  addition  he  is  the  acting: 
chairman  of  the  deficiencies  subcommittee.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Taylor,  is  the  chairman  of  record  cf  the 
Deficiencies  Subcommittee,  but  to  conserve  his  strength  he 
has  handed  over  that  subcommittee  to  the  younger  and 
superlatively  capable  Virginian. 

Jt'DCE    WOODRT'M'S    COURTLINESS    AND    CHARM 

In  Judge  WooDRrM  all  of  the  courtliness  and  charm  of  t'le 
traditional  southern  gentleman  are  combined  with  a  dynamic 
energy  and  a  practical  and  realistic  vision  of  the  fiscal  needs 
cf  the  Government.  Next  to  Judge  Woodrl-m  en  the  com- 
mittee is  your  humble  servant,  the  author  of  this  statement, 
and  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman,  as  indi- 
cated above.  Is  the  one  which  has  charge  over  the  far-fiunc 
activities  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Postal  Service. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  .■^hall  be 
able  to  do  justice  to  my  big  subject  of  big  spending,  but  I 
should  be  able  to  contribute  something  to  the  discussion  be- 
cause for  years  appropriation  figures  have  occupied  my  mind 
by  day  and  pestered  my  dreams  by  night,  to  the  exclusion 
of  practically  all  things  else  Blackstcne  or  some  other  legal 
luminary  coined  an  immortal  phrase  when  he  branded  the 
law  as  "a  jealous  mistress."  Granting  that  is  true,  it  has 
nothing  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  is  one  rea- 
son why  that  committee  has  been  set  up  in  the  House  cate- 
gory as  an  exclusive  committee.  A  Member  who  belongs  to 
it  cannot  have  any  other  committee  assignment,  or  any  other 
congressional  work  to  engage  his  attention.  If  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  it  is  taken  for  granted 
his  hands  are  full.  Speaking  in  the  vernacular.  I  have  lived, 
eaten,  drunk,  and  slept  appropriations  until  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  been  an  appropriation  hound  since  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

FROM  "HOT  DOCS"  TO  BILUONS 

Sometimes  I  have  a  quiet  little  personal  laugh  at  myself 
when  I  recall  the  occasions  when  as  a  young  and  none-too- 
prosperous  newspaper  reporter  I  was  often  hard  put  to  raise 
the  price  of  a  hot-dog  sandwich  and  a  plate  of  beans,  while 
now  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  greatest  gov- 
ernment on  earth,  I  deal  in  multiplied  millions  and  find 
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mjrself  In  the  company  of  fiscal  experts  who  speak  of  billions 
without  turning  a  hair.  It  is  possibly  because  I  was  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks  that  I  stand  cheek  by  jowl 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Representative  Bob 
Rich,  in  wondering  where  all  the  money  is  coming  from  to 
meet  the  colossal  expenditures  of  the  Government.  The  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  fiscal  year  1940  carried  by  the  one 
bill  of  which  I  am  sponsor — the  Treasury  and  Post  OfiBce 
bill — exceed  seventeen  hundred  million  dollars,  or  $1,700,615.- 
054.  to  be  exact,  which  in  itself  is  an  indication  of  the  growth 
of  this  mighty  Nation,  since  no  longer  ago  than  1917  all  of 
the  appropriations  of  the  Government  combined  were  $1,628,- 
411.644.81,  or  $72,203,409.19  less  than  the  amount  carried  in 
my  bill  for  the  fi.scal  year  1940  upon  which  we  are  now  entered. 
Besides  the  bill  I  am  called  upon  to  sponsor,  we  now  have  nine 
regular  supply  bills  and  an  indeterminate  number  of  defi- 
ciency bills  every  year. 

In  expressing  the  concern  I  so  sincerely  feel  over  our  mount- 
ing appropriations  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  reasonable 
increase  has  not  been  justified.  When  Congre.ss  first  passed 
the  billion-dollar  mark — a  billion  dollars  of  appropriations  in 
two  sessions — Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed,  in  defending  the 
law-making  body  froir  the  verbal  castigation  it  received  on 
every  hand,  declared  "•ith  acerbity:  "This  is  a  billion-dollar 
country."  Since  then  we  have  emerged  further  from  the 
"horse  and  buggy"  days  and  government  has  taken  on  many 
varied  forms  and  a  myriad  of  new  activities.  To  be  reason- 
able, therefore,  we  must  admit  that  if  government,  as  now 
highly  organized  and  specialized,  is  to  function  and  these 
activities,  all  authorized  by  Congress,  are  to  continue,  in- 
creased appropriations  are  necessary.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
appropriations  for  the  Tieasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  The  amount  carried  in  the 
1940  Treasury  and  Post  Office  bill.  $1,700,615,054,  is  more  than 
the  entire  appropriation  of  the  Government  for  any  year  prior 
to  1918,  when  the  cost  of  the  World  War  began  to  be  re- 
flected in  our  appropriation  bills,  and  at  first  blush  a  critic 
m.ight  say  that  we  should  have  used  the  pruning  knife  more 
freely,  but  the  answer  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  appropria- 
tions in  this  measure  are  for  personal  services  which  could 
not  be  reduced  without  seriously  crippling  the  functions  of 
the  departments. 

The  Postal  Service,  for  exam.ple.  employs  a  vast  army  of 
clerks  and  carriers  and  railway  mail  workers.  The  mails  must 
be  moved,  and  we  must  provide  the  necessary  personnel  to 
do  it.  otherwi.se  we  would  be  subject  to  the  severest  censure. 
My  subcommittee  is  economy  minded  to  the  nth  degree. 
The  members,  besides  myself,  are  Emmet  O'Neal,  of  Ken- 
tucky; George  W.  Johnson,  of  West  Virginia;  George  H. 
Mahon.  of  Texas;  John  Taber,  of  New  York;  and  Clarence 
McLeod,  of  Michigan,  all  able  men  and  believers  in  a  wise 
economy. 

MR.  TABER  A   USEFTTI.  MEMBER 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  TabekI,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  subcommittee,  also  is  the  ranking 
member  and  bellwether  of  the  Republicans  on  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  want  to  pay  him  the  tribute  of 
saying  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  sincere,  conscientious,  and 
useful  men  I  ever  knew.  He  is  a  great  plodder  and  digger  and 
works  with  untiring  diligence.  He  Is  never  a  partisan  in  the 
sense  of  being  an  obstructionist,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
a  constructive  force  of  great  value  to  our  committee  and  to 
the  country,  always  doing  his  part  to  hold  down  appropria- 
tions to  a  basis  of  reason  while  at  the  same  time  meeting  all 
the  necessary  requirements  of  the  public  service. 

Of  all  the  subcommittees,  ours  made  the  largest  cut  in 
Budget  estimates  for  the  1940  appropriations.  The  Budget 
sent  us  proposed  items  of  appropriations  totaling  $1,728,397.- 
492.  We  had  weeks  of  hearings,  when  departmental  chiefs 
of  high  and  low  degree,  from  Secretary  Morgenthau  down, 
appeared  before  us  to  justify  these  estimates.  Then  we 
buckled  our  belts,  sharpened  our  lead  pencils,  and  settled 
down  to  the  task  of  paring  the  estimates.  We  cut  off  some 
millions  here,  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  there,  a  few  hun- 
dreds yonder,  not  spurning  even  the  opportunity  to  clip  off  a 


lowly  dollar  here,  there,  and  yonder,  and  when  we  concluded 
our  labors  and  the  bill  passed  we  had  cut  $27,728,438  off  of 
the  estimates.  This  was  the  record  of  shearing  estimates  as 
far  as  the  10  regular  supply  bills  of  the  1940  series  were 
concerned. 

If  America  Is  to  be  saved  from  the  ogre  of  debt  it  cannot 
be  done  by  cutting  appropriations  of  the  regular  departments 
of  government.  The  governmental  show  must  go  on.  meta- 
phorically speaking,  and  the  regular  departments  must  con- 
tinue to  function  if  the  people  are  to  be  served.  There  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  cut  where  cutting  will  not  murder 
essential  functions,  and  I  propose  to  tell  presently  where  I 
think  the  pruning  knife  can  be  inserted  deeply  and  effectively 
in  our  swollen  expenditures.  I  believe  this  can  be  done 
safely,  and  that  when  the  swelling  is  removed  Uncle  Sam 
will  be  much  relieved  and  improved. 

a    thirteen-and-a-half-billion    COUNTRY 

Let  us  take  a  look  for  a  moment  at  the  sp>ending  picture.  T 
agree  with  Speaker  Reed  that  ours  is  indeed  a  billion-dollar 
country,  but  I  am  loath  to  believe  that  it  is  a  thirteen-and-a- 
half-billion-dollar  country,  measured  in  terms  of  annual 
appropriations,  especially  when  our  expenditures  are  running 
three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  excess  of  our  revenues,  and 
there  is  no  way  under  heaven  on  the  basis  of  our  present  tax- 
ation to  make  tongue  and  buckle  meet  until  the  heavy  spend- 
ing subsides.  The  appropriations  of  the  last  regular  session 
oi  Congress,  including  permanent  annual  appropriations  and 
leappropriations.  make  up  the  amazing  total  of  $13,480,216,- 
000.39,  the  record  of  all  peacetime  appropriations  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  authentic  appro- 
priation figures  for  every  year  since  1873.  and  we  have  an 
exact  gage  of  how  appropriations  have  been  running  year 
by  year  for  67  years.  I  know  it  will  make  the  eyes  of  the  big 
spenders  bulge  out  when  I  quote  figures  taken  from  the  rec- 
ords showing  how  spending  has  pyramided  recently  and  if 
those  who  analyze  these  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  Bob  Rich,  that  we  are  headed  straight 
for  national  bankruptcy,  unless  a  halt  is  called  I  shall  despair 
of  the  accuracy  of  their  reasoning.  In  1880  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  census  taken  that  year, 
was  50,155.783.  The  uncfficial  estimate  of  the  papulation  in 
1940  is  130.000.000.  Population  in  the  six  decades  has  in- 
creased a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  times.  Now.  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  appropriation  chart.  In  1880  Congress 
appropriated  $338,865,031.29  to  run  the  Government.  In  1940 
the  appropriations  total  $13,480,216,000.39.  In  other  words, 
while  population  has  increased  two  and  a  half  times  the  ap- 
propriations are  40  times  greater  in  1940  than  in  1880. 

THIS    will    make   the   SPENDERS    JUMP 

And  here  is  a  comparison  that  will  make  the  spenders 
jump:  The  total  appropriations  made  by  the  United  States 
Congress  from  1890  to  1910.  a  period  of  20  eventful,  expand- 
ing years  in  the  history  of  our  great  American  common- 
wealth, amounted  to  $12,982,473,918.85. 

The  appropriations  made  at  the  single  session  of  Congress 
that  adjourned  on  August  5  last  amounted  to  $13,480,216,- 
000.39.  By  a  little  process  of  simple  subtraction  we  find  that 
Congre.ss  at  the  recent  sassion  spent  $497,742,081.54  more  than 
the  total  appropriations  of  the  20  years  from  1890  to  1910. 
Lest  there  may  be  doubting  Thomases  who  will  question  these 
facts  I  quote  from  the  committee  records  the  official  figures 
of  appropriations  for  the  years  mentioned: 

- $395.  430.  284  28 

463.  383  480.46 

524. 381.  815.  60 

507.376.397  53 

519. 535, 293  31 

492.  477,  759  97 

496.982.  585  01 

515,852.380  27 

528.735,878.33 

892. 656,  775  65 

698,912  982  83 

--- 705,  653. 298.01 

- 730.241.862.51 

801,682,  773  42 

752.  741,  669.  23 


1890- 

1891- 

1892 

1893- 

1894- 

1895- 

1896- 

1897- 

1698- 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 
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1905                                                                       $781,288,214.95 

1906  -  818.191,283.26 

1907  -   881.953.644  09 

1908  _       .        919.163  823.18 

1909            1.006,431.726.96 


Total 


._  12,982.473.918.85 


THIS  Wm,  CURL  THE  HAIB 

And  here  Is  a  comparison  that  will  curl  the  hair,  meta- 
phorically speaking:  The  total  appropriations  of  the  United 
States  Government  from  1873  to  and  including  1917,  tlie  year 
we  entered  the  World  War,  were  $27,946,170,839.85.  The  last 
regular  session  of  Congress  appropriated  approximately  half 
as  much  as  was  appropriated  during  the  entire  44  years  from 
1873  to  1917. 

The  year  1890  was  another  census  year.  The  total  popu- 
lation as  shown  by  the  census  that  year  was  62.947.714,  al- 
most half  the  population  that  is  estimated  in  1940.  The  total 
appropriations  for  1890  were  $395,430,284.26.  The  appro- 
priations made  at  the  recent  regular  session  for  the  year  1940 
were  in  amount  35  times  greater  than  the  appropriations  for 
1890.  In  1900  when  the  next  census  was  taken,  the  appro- 
priations were  $698,912,982.83  in  a  country  of  75.994.575  popu- 
lation. With  50.000,000  more  people,  or  less  than  70  jiercent 
increase  in  1940  compared  with  1910,  the  appropriations  for 
1940  exceed  the  appropriations  for  1910,  19  times.  Skipping 
to  1930  when  the  ofiBcial  census  showed  America  with  a  popu- 
lation of  122,775.046.  only  about  7.000.000  less  than  the  offi- 
cial estimate  of  the  1940  population,  the  appropriations  were 
only  about  one-third  of  the  appropriations  of  the  recent  ses- 
sion, or  in  other  words  $4,665,236,768.04  against  $13,480,216.- 
000.39. 

THKEX  TIMES  CIVIL   WAR  EXFENDITtTRES  IN  ONE  PEACE   TEAR 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  5-year  Civil  War  period  from  the  fiscal  year  1862  to 
the  fiscal  year  1866.  inclusive,  were  $4,173,189,827.  This  in- 
cluded the  appropriations  necessary  to  finance  the  greatest 
war  in  history  up  to  that  time.  Yet  for  the  year  1940  when 
the  United  States  is  at  peace  with  the  entire  world,  cur  ex- 
penditures of  $13,480,216,000.39  are  more  than  three  times 
the  expenditures  of  the  Civil  War  period.  Could  any  national 
treasury,  even  the  treasury  of  the  richest  nation  in  the  world, 
stand  a  contmuaiion  of  such  a  strain? 

In  1921  Congress  enacted  the  law  creating  the  Budget 
system,  which  made  a  revolutionary  chanpe  in  our  appro- 
priation procedure.  Last  year  my  subcommittee  reported  and 
Congress  enacted  legislation  to  strengthen  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  the  budgetary  processes  and  to  implement  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  more  adequately  with  funds  and  per- 
sonnel. Has  the  Budget  system  been  a  good  thing?  Let 
us  see. 

Before  the  Budget  came  into  existence  every  legislative 
committee  having  to  do  with  the  functioning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment brought  in  its  own  appropriation  bill.  The  legis- 
lative Committee  on  Agriculture  prepared  and  sponsored  the 
bill  .making  appropriations  for  agriculture.  The  legislative 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  prepared  and  brought  in  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Army.  The  legislative 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  did  the  same  for  the  Navy.  The 
legislative  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  dad- 
died  the  bill  for  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  Budget 
Act  separated  legislative  authority  from  the  appropriating 
pwwer  and  decreed  that  legislation  and  appropriations  should 
be  kept  forever  separate. 

THE   HOLMAN   RXTLE 

This  has  remained  the  rule  ever  since,  with  but  one  slight 
exception,  that  exception  being  the  Holman  rule.  That  grand 
old  Indiana  statesman.  Judge  William  S.  Holman,  who  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  "the  watchdog  of  the  Treasury." 
made  the  eagle  on  every  taxpayer's  dollar  scream  before  he 
let  loose  of  it  during  his  long  membership  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman  during  the 
Forty-fourth  and  Fifty-second  Congresses.  He  accomplished 
one  feat  in  particular  that  has  made  his  name  famous  in 
•appropriation  history.  How  he  ever  managed  to  do  it  in  the 
face  of  the  truculent  opposition  of  legislative  committees  that 


were  fearful  of  being  shorn  of  their  appropriating  powers  no 
one  knows,  but  he  did  induce  Congress  to  incorporate  in  sub- 
stantive and  permanent  law  the  principle  that  legislation 
should  be  in  order  on  an  appropriation  bill  if  it  can  be  shown 
definitely,  and  not  by  mere  surmise  or  guesswork,  that  such 
legislation  will  reduce  expenditures.  That  is  the  famous  Hol- 
man rule.  It  has  been  invoked  times  without  number,  and  it 
has  withstood  the  parliamentary  acid  test.  Under  the  aegis  of 
that  rule,  as  a  subcommittee  chairman  I  brought  in  legislation 
abolishing  a  lot  of  high-salaried  jobs  in  the  Customs  Service 
which  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  political  sinecures. 
Although  my  provision  contravened  existing  law.  the  Speaker 
held  it  in  order  under  the  Holman  rule.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  how  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  the 
taxpayers  of  America  by  the  Holman  rule.  It  will  stand  for- 
ever in  our  parliamentary  system  as  a  monument  more  en- 
during than  granite  or  marble  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
was  a  great  statesman  as  well  as  a  great  economist. 

Under  the  Budget  system  the  appropriations  that  formerly 
were  made  through  the  legislative  committees  are  now  han- 
dled by  sut)Committees  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
which  there  are  10.  These  subcommittees  act  on  estimates 
submitted  by  the  Budget  Bureau,  which  in  this  function  is 
the  direct  representative  of  the  President. 

THE    IMPRIMATUR    OF    THE    PRESIDEI«T 

Every  Budget  estimate  bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  comes  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  with  a  per- 
sonal letter  of  recommendation  from  him. 

Let  us  take  up  from  this  point  the  operations  of  the  appro- 
priating system.  During  the  fall  and  winter  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  oncoming  fiscal  year  the  various  appropria- 
tions subcommittees  conduct  hearings  on  the  matters  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  These  hearings  last  from  3 
weeks  to  2  months  and  take  place  in  the  various  rooms  of 
the  three  floors  on  the  west  side  of  the  House  wing  of  the 
Capitol  which  are  the  commodious  permanent  quarters  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  In  these  hearings  members 
of  a  subcommittee  seat  themselves  arcund  one  side  and  the 
ends  of  a  long  table  and  the  witnesses  with  their  secretaries 
and  satellites  and  their  impediment  of  books  and  records 
are  grouped  on  the  other  side.  The  hearing  generally  starts 
with  the  testimony  of  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  whcse 
departmental  appropriations  are  under  consideration  and 
the  witnesses  range  from  the  Cabinet  chief  himself  down  to 
and  including  the  heads  of  all  of  the  bureaus  and  activities 
in  his  department. 

We  who  sit  on  our  side  of  the  table  have  the  privilege,  or  to 
express  it  in  another  way — pardon  the  paradox — we  enjoy  the 
duress,  of  listening  to  as  fine  a  line  of  special  pleading  as  ever 
fell  on  mortal  ears.  Every  Government  official  comes  before 
us  with  an  inflated  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  own  bureau, 
which  is  quite  understandable,  for  if  an  official  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  his  work  he  wants  to  see  it  generously  nurtured. 
fertilized,  and  watered  by  a  sizable  appropriation.  The 
trouble  is  that  every  witness  is  governed  by  his  needs  and 
ambitions — largely  the  latter — as  the  head  of  an  activity  that 
is  his  own  little  world,  and  among  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Government  witnesses  I  have  cross-examined  I  do  not 
recall  one  whose  brow  was  furrowed  with  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  taxpayer.  Day  after  day  and  veek 
after  week  we  hear  only  ex  parte  evidence,  and  though  there 
are  many  excellent  cross-examiners  on  our  subcommittees  we 
are  handicapped  by  getting  only  one  side  of  the  story,  except 
for  such  admissions  as  we  are  able  literally  to  dig  out  of 
witnesses. 

Many  of  the  executive  officials  display  charming  finesse  in 
the  strategy  with  which  they  handle  their  cases.  Th*;  old 
experts  frequently  build  up  their  estimates  in  excess  of  i/ieir 
requirements,  thinking  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
trim  them  down  so  that  in  the  end  they  will  get  about  what 
they  really  expect  anyway.  Usually  the  actions  of  a  subcom- 
mittee are  approved  by  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  by  the  House  and  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate.  Then  be- 
gins a  grand  rush  of  bureau  heads  who  hit  the  trtiil  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  where  high-pressure 
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methods  and  plaintive  pleas  often  are  effective  in  securing  a 
rai^e  in  items  passed  by  the  House.  The  result  is  that  the 
final  rates  frequently,  if  not  usually,  are  written  in  confer- 
ence where  the  rules  permit  a  compromise  between  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  House  and  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees,  however,  cannot  go  below  the  House 
amount  nor  above  the  Senate  figure  in  reaching  their  final 
determination. 

DFFICIENCIES  SDBCOMMnTEE  A   CATCH-ALL 

After  the  10  subcommittees  have  brought  in  the  10  regular  ; 
appropriation  bills  and  the  House  has  acted  en  the  .same,  the 
work  of  the  d':'f.ciencics  subcommittee  is  just  beginning.  The 
defic'encies  subcommittee  is  a  sort  of  catch-all.  a  postgrad- 
uate committf^  over  and  above  the  10  subcommittees  into 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  divided.  Its  function 
theoretically  is  to  handle  deficiency  and  emergency  items 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  cannot  be  considered  by  regu- 
lar subcommittees,  usually  because  of  the  time  element.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  deficiencies  subcommittee  has  had  a 
sort  of  potpourri  of  jurisdiction  over  enormous  relief  measures 
such  as  the  W.  P.  A.  and  other  bills  of  vast  proportions  not 
ccm!ng  und<^r  any  regular  category.  As  previously  indicated. 
Chairman  Taylor,  of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
is  chairman  of  the  deficiencies  su>x:ommiitee.  but  on  account 
of  his  advanced  age  he  has  turned  over  th"  active  chairman- 
ship to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Judge  Clifton  A.  Wcod- 
FUM.  while  he  has  retained  general  directory  authority.  The 
other  members  of  the  deficiencies  subcommittee  in  order  of 
rank  are  Cannon  of  Missouri,  myself,  Snyder,  of  Pennsylvania. 
O'Neal,  of  Kentucky.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia.  Taber.  of 
New  Ycrk.  WicgLesworth.  of  Massachusetts.  Lambe!?tson.  of 
Kansas,  and  Ditter.  of  Pennsylvania.  The  last  four  are 
Republicans,  the  others  Democrats. 

LIKE  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JANUS 

It  has  been  said  that  the  doors  of  the  deficiencies  subcom- 
mittee, like  the  Temple  of  Janus,  are  never  closed,  and  that 
is  very  neaily  true.  An  estimate  may  ccmc  crashing  in  from 
the  Budget  Bureau  at  any  time  that  will  need  immediate 
attention.  If  it  Is  extra  urgent  in  character,  it  will  be  put 
through  Cong;e.ss  by  resolution  under  unanimous  consent;  if 
not.  it  will  be  reserved  for  inclusion  in  one  of  the  several  defi- 
ciency bills  that  may  be  expected  at  evei-y  session  of  Congress. 

The  deficiency-appropriating  system  has  led  to. monumen- 
tal abuses.  A  practice  has  grown  up  whereby  departmental 
officials,  disappointed  over  failing  to  obtain  their  objectives 
before  the  regular  subcommittees,  will  attempt  to  override 
the  latter  by  getting  their  claims  before  the  deficiencies  sub- 
committee. The  cleverness  often  displayed  in  devising  argu- 
ments to  give  the  deficiencies  subcommittee  a  hook  of  juris- 
diction over  an  item  that  should  be  presented  to  a  regular 
subcommittee  is  a  tribute  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  offi- 
cial mind,  revealing  an  ingenuity  not  outshone  by  the  in- 
ventor of  the  wooden  nutmeg. 

Formerly  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  particularly  one 
as  far  along  in  the  session  as  a  third  deficiency,  was  supposed 
to  take  care  of  a  few  rag-tags  and  bobtails  of  appropriations. 
a  mop-up  bill  carrying  at  most  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  but  not  so  in  this  era  of  big  spending.  The  Budget 
Bureau,  just  before  the  last  regular  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journed, sent  to  our  Appropriations  Committee  Budget  esti- 
mates footing  up  the  enormous  total  of  $244,346,934.03  for 
inclusion  in  the  third  deficiency  bill  of  that  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  amount  thus  proposed  to  be  spent  in  what  would 
ordinarily  be  called  "a  little  old  deficiency  bill"  was  the 
equivalent  of  one- fourth  of  all  the  money  it  cost  to  run  the 
entire  Government  back  in  1909,  when  the  economists  of  that 
day  were  horrified  by  what  they  regarded  as  the  ultimate  in 
spending  profligacy — ^a  -billion-dollar  Congress."  In  the  de- 
ficiencies subcommittee  we  trimmed  a  lot  of  the  fat  out  of 
these  swollen  estimates  and  sent  the  third  deficiency  to  the 
floor  carrying  only  $53,000,000.  When  it  got  to  the  Senate, 
however,  that  body  boosted  it  to  the  skies  and  we  were 
obliged  to  agree  on  $185,168,066.38  in  conference,  so  that  it 
was  not  such  a  "little  old  deficiency  bill"  after  all,  but  a 


pretty  well  stuffed  legislative  specimen  when  it  emerged  from 
the  conference  room. 

GOOD  OLD  PATERNALISTIC  UNCLE  SAM 

Among  these  third  deficiency  estimates  that  came  to  us 
with  the  O.  K.  of  the  administrative  establishment  on  them 
were  some  which  show  rather  graphically  how  far  our  Gtov- 
ernmcnt  is  going  in  its  tax-consuming  paternalistic  ventures. 
I  shall  take  time  to  mention  but  two  examples.  Both  of  these 
come  under  the  guise  of  our  good-will  activities  in  South 
America.  It  appears  that  in  that  sector,  especially,  good  will 
and  benevolence  are  leading  us  a  long  way — at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  We  are  building  a  pan-American 
highway,  having  already  spent  $2,000,000  on  the  project, 
without  any  assurance  by  treaty  or  otherwise  that  we  could 
ever  use  it  in  case  of  emergency.  If  some  foreign  power, 
Germany,  for  instance,  should  violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
we  could  not  come  to  the  relief  of  South  American  coun- 
tries by  using  the  highway  which  our  taxpayers'  money  has 
helped  to  build  if  Mexico  or  some  country  in  Central  America 
should  say  "no."  It  was  testified  that  we  have  constructed 
bridges  in  those  countries  with  our  taxpayers'  money,  even 
before  the  stretches  of  highway  are  built  which  the  bridges 
are  to  connect.  We  are  sending  our  trained  specialists  to 
South  American  republics  and  paying  them  with  our  tax- 
payers' money  to  teach  those  peoples  how  to  do  many  things 
which,  presumably,  they  ought  to  know  for  their  own  good. 
In  one  of  the  estimates  provision  was  made  for  sending  civil- 
service  experts  from  Washington  to  teach  the  natives  of 
Brazil  how  to  raise  rubber.  To  me  this  seemed  like  sending 
coals  to  Newcastle;  and  when  I  asked  the  departmental  wit- 
ness, who  was  laboring  hard  to  justify  the  estimate,  what 
we  could  tell  the  Brazilians  about  raising  rubber  they  did 
not  already  know,  he  replied:  "They  have  no  technicians 
down  there."  Technicians  or  no  technicians.  I  insisted  that 
we  have  no  right  to  use  the  money  wrung  from  our  taxpayers 
at  heme  to  instruct  the  Brazilians  how  to  raise  one  of  the 
primary  natural  products  of  their  own  country.  If  I  may 
be  pardoned  a  pun.  there  is  not  enough  rubber  in  my  make-up 
to  enable  me  to  stretch  my  disposition  far  enough  to  approve 
that  item.  These  things  and  many  more  equally  fantastic  we 
are  doing,  all  in  the  name  of  good  will.  As  one  jokesmith 
remarked,  it  may  not  be  long  until  our  overflowing  benevo- 
lence will  take  the  form  of  sending  experts  to  Mexico  to 
teach  the  Mexicans  how  to  make  hot  tamales.  Then  I  know 
the  world  will  be  near  the  millenium. 

Repeating  my  question.  Is  the  Budget  system  a  good 
thing?  I  answer  unqualifiedly  and  imhesitatingly  that  it  is. 
It  has  at  least  achieved  its  primary  purpose  of  centralizing 
control  of  estimates  and  bringing  them  within  the  purview 
of  an  official  v;hose  vision  is  not  limited  to  a  single  activity 
but  takes  in  the  Government  as  a  whole.  There  is  inherent 
in  the  budgetary  system  the  power,  if  wisely  exercised,  of 
coordinating  the  regular  expenditures  of  the  Government 
and  making  them  bear  a  reasonable  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole.  In  these  days  of  grandiose  Ideas  of 
spending  and  of  paternalism  run  rampant,  God  save  Amer- 
ica if  we  had  to  return  to  the  old  loose  system  whereby 
each  legislative  committee  would  sponsor  its  own  appropria- 
tion bill! 

HOW    CAN    APPROPRIATIONS    BE    REDUCED? 

We  come  now  to  the  question:  "What  can  be  done  to 
reduce  governmental  expenditures?"  Earlier  in  the  discus- 
sion I  promised  some  suggestions  along  this  line,  and  I  shall 
now  give  them,  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  nothing  is  more  important  than  that 
we  shall  hit  the  road  to  retrenchment  and  stay  on  that  road 
until  we  reach  the  objective  of  a  balanced  budget.  If  the 
next  President  decides  to  lead  the  way  toward  the  goal  of 
economy,  he  will  find  an  economy-minded  Appropriations 
Committee  ready  to  meet  him  more  than  half  way  and  to 
cooperate  with  him  to  the  last  bend  in  the  turnpike.  Of 
the  40  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  23,  or 
more  than  half,  voted  against  the  spending-lending  bill.  Of 
the  47  Democrats  in  the  House  who  voted  "No"  on  the 
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spending-lending  bill.  8.  including  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, Chairman  Taylor,  were  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  As  now  constituted,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  an  economy-minded  committee  of  conservative  in- 
clinations, and  if  the  President  chooses  to  lead,  it  stands 
ready  to  assist  him  in  bringmg  the  big  spending  program  to 
a  quick  end.  I  make  this  statement  flat-fcotedly  and  I  will 
stick  to  it,  but  always  with  the  reservation  that  the  committee 
will  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  human  distress. 
In  this  great  land  of  ours,  dedicated  to  Christian  ideals,  people 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  hungry  and  naked. 

I  shall  be  unfortunate  if  in  the  foregoing  description  of 
the  appropriating  procedure  I  may  have  created  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  responsible  for 
permitting  appropriations  to  be  pyramided  to  dangerous 
heights.  Wherever  the  fault  rests  it  certainly  is  not  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  like  every  other  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House,  is  a  creature  of  Congress,  sub- 
ject to  congressional  direction.  If  the  House,  whether  pur- 
suant to  Executive  recommendations  or  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, passes  bills  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  helpless.  It  cannot 
go  on  a  sit-down  strike  and  refuse  to  make  the  appropria- 
tions that  are  specifically  authorized.  Heat,  vigorously  ap- 
plied from  above,  would  not  permit  that.  It  sometimes 
ignores  authorizations  unless  the  pressure  becomes  too  hot 
and  sometimes  It  appropriates  only  a  part  of  the  amounts 
that  have  been  authorized,  and  gets  away  with  it.  But 
always  the  House,  being  the  creator  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  has  ths  whip  hand  and  it  can  force  the  com- 
mittee to  live  up  to  the  authorizations. 

AUTHORIZATIONS    THE    BETE    NOCR    OF    KCONOMISTS 

Authorization  bills  are  the  bete  noir  of  the  economist. 
Those  bills  are  eternally  knocking  the  economy  program  into 
a  cocked  hat.  In  these  days  when  the  United  States 
Treasury  is  as  bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard  the  lan- 
guage of  an  authorization  bill  is  a  laugh.    It  reads: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

And  so  forth.  Is  there  anyone  in  America  with  imagination 
elastic  enough  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  there  is  as  much  as  a 
"thin  dime"  in  the  United  States  Treasury  that  is  not  "other- 
wise appropriated"? 

And  right  here  let  me  reiterate  that  the  President  is  not 
alone  responsible  for  all  of  our  astronomical  appropriations. 
Congress  must  bear  its  share  of  the  blame,  and  the  vehicle 
through  which  Congress  usually  acts  v/hen  it  wishes  to  put 
a  drain  into  the  Treasury  is  the  authorization  bill. 

This  brings  me  to  the  "blank  check."  One  of  my  first 
and  foremost  recommendations  is  that  Congress  shall  e.schew 
henceforth  and  forevermore  the  blank-check  appropriation. 
Every  dollar  appropriated  by  Congress  should  pass  the  keen 
scrutiny  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  be  justified  by 
competent  evidence.  In  the  last  few  years  vast  sums  have 
been  appropriated  en  bloc  to  administrative  ofiBcials  in  the 
form  of  so-called  blank  checks,  and  as  a  result  we  have  wit- 
nessed, time  after  time,  the  allocation  of  funds  through  ad- 
ministrative allotments  for  purposes  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  had  previously  flatly  rejected.  This  is  sub- 
versive of  our  theory  of  government.  Under  our  constitu- 
tional system  appropriation  measures  must  originate  in  the 
House,  and  the  House  should  assume  full  responsibility. 

MT    THKEX     RZCOMMENDATIONS 

Summarizing,  I  reconunend: 

Rrst.  No  blank  checks. 

Second.  No  further  appropriations  except  for  the  most 
essential  purposes  imtil  the  Budget  can  be  balanced. 

Third.  The  creation  of  a  committee  on  fiscal  planning  to 
facilitate  the  balancing  of  the  Budget  and  to  keep  it  balanced. 

When  I  say  that  for  the  time  being,  at  least  tmtil  we  can 
get  the  Government  a  little  way  out  of  the  hole,  we  should 
suspend  appropriations  for  nonessentials,  I  am  giving  what 
I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  salutary  bits  of  advice  I  have 


to  offer.  When  I  speak  of  nonessentials.  I  refer  to  such  Im- 
provements as  reclamation  projects,  roads,  river  and  harbor 
construction,  pubUc  buildings,  and  a  large  variety  of  other 
similar  projects  and  improvements  which,  however  desirable 
in  flush  times,  can  wait,  now  that  our  Government  is  on  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  been  spend- 
ing enormous  sums  on  reclamation  projects  to  bring  more 
land  into  productivity,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  have  been 
killing  little  pigs  and  converting  them  into  soap  grease  and 
plowing  under  every  third  row  of  cotton.  How  can  we  recon- 
cile such  inconsistencies? 

And  roads:  Although  the  country  is  now  beribboned  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  with  hard-surfaced  highways,  there  are  those  who  would 
empty  the  mythical  contents  of  an  empty  Treasury  and  place 
a  bondage  of  debt  on  our  great-grandchildren  to  build  still 
more  roads,  forgetting  that  the  cement  dealers  and  equip- 
ment men  get  a  large  percentage  of  every  dollar  spent  for 
road  buildinc- 

PM3DIGIOUS    SVM    SPENT    ON    ROADS 

Prom  1933  up  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  1940  our  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  roads  amounted  to  the  prodigious 
total  of  $2,884,700,000.  This  includes  both  regular  and  emer- 
gency road  funds.  Of  this  amount,  $1,893,700,000  has  been 
disbursed  through  the  Public  Roads  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  $991,000,000  through  the  three 
emergency  agencies — W.  P.  A.,  C.  W.  A.,  and  F.  E.  R.  A.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  our  citizens  can  realize  the  magnitude  of 
this  outlay  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  road  building  during 
the  last  7  years.  Perhaps  it  can  be  fairly  well  understood 
from  the  fact  that  it  amounts  to  more  than  $4,000  for  every 
day  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  interest 
of  the  retrenchment  so  vitally  needed  to  reassure  business 
and  to  bring  about  recovery,  public-building  ccn.^truction  can 
well  wait  a  while,  as  can  improvement  work  on  rivers  and 
harbors. 

There  is  nothing  essential  about  reclamation  projects,  pub- 
lic roads,  river  and  harbor  works,  and  public  buildin;;s.  The 
wi.se  cour.se  is  to  put  these  and  other  nonessentials  over  with- 
out prejudice  until  better  times.  We  have  constructed  public 
buildings  all  over  the  United  States  during  the  last  6  years, 
but  on  top  of  these  lavish  expendlture.s  we  now  find  a  demand 
for  a  new  building  procram  so  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
may  have  another  new  building  in  his  district.  In  the  name 
of  common  sense.  I  do  not  know  why  every  Mer^.ber  of  Con- 
gre.=:s  should  get  a  new  post-office  building  any  more  than  a 
lighthouse  or  a  Federal  penitentiary.  The  needs  of  the  public 
service  and  not  the  wants  of  suffering  Contrressmen  should 
be  the  sole  guide  in  establishing  these  buildings,  and  there 
are  congressional  districts,  plenty  of  them,  where  it  is  cheaper, 
more  sen.'^ible,  and  just  as  satisfactory-  to  the  public  to  rent 
post-office  quarters  as  it  would  be  to  invest  a  relatively  large 
amotmt  of  Federal  funds  in  a  building  not  justified  by  the 
widest  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

coMMrmrE  on  nscAL  planning 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 422,  which  I  introduced  on  January  15  last,  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a  committee  on  fiscal  planning,  the  text 
of  which  is  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  to  create  a  Committee  on  Fiscal  Planning 

Resolved,  etc  ,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a  Committee  on  Fiscal 
Planning  to  be  composed  of  the  chairman,  rankhig  rrmjorlty  mem- 
ber, and  ranking  mlncrlty  member  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  chairman,  ranking  majority  member,  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commdttee.  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget. 

Ssc  2  The  Committee  on  Fiscal  Planning  is  directed  to  make  a 
study  of  United  States  Government  finances  with  a  view  to  coordi- 
nating revenue  and  spending  activities,  reducing  appropriations 
wherever  it  is  feasible  to  do  so  and  lUtlmately  eliminating  the  gap 
between  Federal  revenues  and  Federal  expenditures 

The  new  committee  on  fiscal  plarming.  or,  in  short,  the 
planning  committee,  which  I  now  propose,  would  establish 
a  mechanism  which  would  enable  the  Government  to  do  for 
Itself  what  every  prudent  businessman  does  in  his  own  busi- 
ness. The  businessman,  if  he  is  wise  and  forelooking,  avoids 
going   into   debt   by   first   making   a   survey   of   prospective 
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revenues  and  then  cutting  his  cloth  accordingly,  so  as  not 
to  exceed  his  income.  The  planning  committee  I  suggest 
would  have  seven  members — the  chairman,  ranking  majority 
member,  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations;  the  chairman,  ranking  majority 
member,  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee;  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  raises  the  revenues  to  support 
the  Government,  the  Appropriations  Committee  appropriates 
the  revenues,  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  coordinates  the 
spending  agencies.  If  these  seven  cfiBcials  would  get  their 
heads  together  they  might  accomplish  much  for  the  cause 
of  economy  by  planning  a  campaign  to  make  the  revenues 
cover  the  appropriations  annually  and  thus  wipe  out  the 
deficit — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It  is  a  plan 
worth  trying.  TTiere  is  now  no  cooperation  whatever  between 
the  revenue-raising  and  appropriating  agencies.  While  such 
a  planning  committee  would  not  be  proof  against  the  big 
spenders  it  would  be,  I  believe,  a  constant  force  operating 
In  favor  of  a  balanced  Budget  and  a  measured  economy, 
especially  if  its  plans  are  given  widespread  publicity  so  as 
to  attract  the  support  of  a  wholesome  public  opinion.  A 
report  from  such  a  committee  that  a  particular  Treasury- 
looting  bill  would  be  against  the  program  of  the  planning 
committee  and  contrary  to  the  public  interest  might  have  a 
deterrent  effect,  even  in  these  days  of  congressional  log- 
rolling and  puissant  hog  combines. 

But.  in  conclusion.  I  confess  that  while  I  may  be  good  at 
proposing  remedies  for  the  big  spending  epidemic  I  am  not 
6o  sure  of  the  efficacy  of  my  own  prescriptions.  Astronomi- 
cal spending  has  acquired  such  a  momentum  in  this  country 
that  the  real  question  is.  Can  it  be  stopped? 

Of  one  thing  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  and  that  is 
that  we  will  never  have  an  adequate  recovery  from  the 
spending  .saturnalia  until  the  people  of  the  United  States 
get  aroused  and  take  the  situation  in  their  own  hands  and 
do  a  little  high  pressuring  on  their  own  hook  on  Members 
of  Congress  by  making  them  understand  that  future  politi- 
cal rewards  will  be  bestowed  for  the  money  they  keep  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  rather  than  for  the  money  they 
siphon  out  of  it.  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  reversal  of 
the  public's  attitude  is  possible  nor  yet  am  I  convinced  that 
It  is  impossible;  for  that  matter,  when  I  reflect  that  the 
people,  when  sufficiently  stirred,  sometimes  change  their 
minds  in  a  mighty  big  hurry.  The  only  debatable  point  with 
me  is  whether  they  can  change  their  minds  quickly  encugh 
to  save  the  Nation  from  a  debacle.  Meanwhile.  I  shall  be 
cudgeling  my  brains  trying  to  decide  in  my  own  mind 
Whether  my  friend  Bob  Rich  is  right  when  he  says  we  are 
headed  for  the  demnition  bow-wows.    I  wonder.     (Applause. I 
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HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I        Monday.  June  3,  1940 


LETTER    FROM    AND    ARTICLE    BY    H.    F.    FREASE 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

IMMEDIATIXT    AVAILABIX    NATIONAL    DEFENSES 

Canton.  Ohio.  May  25,  1940. 
Hon   James  Seccombk. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Jim:  Just  a.s  neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans  are  en- 
tirely blameless  for  the  now  publicly  admitted  deficiencies  In  oxir 
national  defenses,  so  neither  party  should  have  the  sole  monof>oly 
of  suggesting  and  originating  corrective  measures. 

First  of  all.  the  people,  resources,  ways  of  life,  and  Institutions 
of  the  United  States  are  not  now.  and  never  have  been,  like  those 
of  any  country  In  Europe.     Every  person  In  the  United  States  is 


here  because  he  or  his  ancestor  got  fed  up  on  the  Institutions,  waj-s 
of  life,  and  resources  of  some  foreign  country,  and  most  of  us 
stem  from  European  countries. 

We  have  Immcdiatelv  available  In  the  United  States  under  our 
present  Federal  and  State  constitutions,  implementable  by  suitable 
detail  Federal  and  State  legislation,  a  reserve  defense  force  greater 
than  any  in  the  world. 

In  the  Invaded  countries  of  Europe  there  are  a  few  paltry  thou- 
sands of  privately  owned  motorcars  In  the  United  States  there 
are  ever  30.000.000  registered  motorcars. 

Defense  against  'fifth  column"  and  parachute-troop  surprise 
attacks  calls  for  a  return  to  the  methods  of  Indian  fighting  used 
In  the  pioneer  days  of  our  country,  when  every  man  and  many  a 
woman  had  a  rifle  and  when  the  only  defense  against  redskin 
surprise  attacks  from  the  forest  was  to  f^ee  the  redskins  coming 
and  to  shoot  them  as  they  came.  There  was  no  time  to  call  out 
the  Army.     Every  man  had  to  be  first  and  finally  for  himself. 

Europeans  generally  are  unfamiliar  with  this  kind  of  fighting, 
else  1.500  Germans  would  not  have  lasted  unsupported  in  Oslo 
for  3  days. 

In  our  country  today  we  do  not  know  accurately  how  many 
more  citizen -owned  small  arms,  such  as  hunting  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, there  are  than  there  were  In  the  pioneer  days,  but  we  do 
know  we  have  over  30.000.000  registered  motor  cars. 

Every  one  of  these  30.000,000  registered  motor  cars  has  a  driver, 
and  it  Is  practically  a  sure  thing  that  at  least  1,000,000  of  these 
drivers  have  rifles  or  shotguns. 

If  war  broke  out  in  the  old-fashioned  way  after  an  ultimatum 
and  a  declaration,  part  or  all  of  these  30.000,000  cars  and  their 
drivers  would  be  commandeered  and  drafted  by  the  relatively 
slow  methods  of  Army  organization. 

Against  surprise  "flfth  column"  and  parachute  troop  attacks, 
that  would   be  too  late. 

For  a  starter,  we  should  enroll  a  motor  reserve  corps  of  at 
least  1.000,000  car  owners  each  of  whom  has  one  or  more  rifles  or 
shotguns,  whose  registration  cards  should  t>e  assembled  by  voting 
districts,  townships,  or  counties,  and  who  would  on  call  by  radio 
or  telephone  or  general  alarm  drive  in  their  cars  and  be  on  the 
Fpot  to  shoot  "fifth  column"  or  parachute  troop  attackers  at 
every  and  any  place  In  these  United  States  where  such  attackers 

would  appear. 

In  using  the  word  "reserve"  in  the  proposed  name  "Motor 
Reserve  Corps  '  for  the  organization  as  a  defense  force  of  men  and 
materials  we  already  have,  modern  Army  usage  Is  followed.  To 
tie  this  In  with  the  Federal  and  Ohio  State  Constitutions  for  ex- 
ample, substitute  for  the  word  "reserve"  the  word  "militia." 

Both  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Governors  of 
the  several  States  have  long  unused  constitutional  powers  with 
ref^pect  to  militia,  which  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  motor  reserve 
corps  organization. 

Moderately  speaking,  then,  the  United  States  can  have  very  soon 
a  motor  reserve  corps  of  a  million  men,  a  million  cars,  and  a 
million  rlfies. 

If  we  went  to  the  boastful  extremes  of  certain  other  countries, 
we  could  truthfully  say  we  now  have  in  existence  a  motor  reserve 
of  30.000.000  cars,  since  all  are  fundamentally  available  to  our 
defen.se  forces. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  go  to  this  extreme,  but  we  should 
perfect  the  moderate  organization. 

Knowing  the  prompt  and  able  attention  you  always  give  to 
matters  of  Importance  to  your  city,  your  State,  and  your  country, 
I  am  thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  earnest  consideration  of 
the  possibilities  of  organizing  our  Immediately  available  national 
defenses  on  the  above  or  other  lines  which  may  seem  to  you  to  he 
more  effective. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 


H.  F.  Fkease. 


ARMAMENT    BOTTLENECK    NO.     1 


(By  H.  F.  Frease) 

Armament  bottleneck  No.  1  In  the  United  States  defense  pro- 
gram of  1940  Is  dies,  fixtures,  gages,  tools,  and  similar  special 
equipment.  The  New  Deal  administration  knows  this,  and  Is 
talking  about  setting  up  C.  C  C.  industrial -training  camps  for 
training  mechanics  and  turning  out  the  missing  fundamental 
equipment  for  mass  production  of  all  kinds  and  classes  of 
armament. 

As  In  many  other  Instances,  the  New  Deal  has  apparently  over- 
looked the  provisions  of  existing  law.  Congress  as  long  ago  as 
June  3,  1916,  provided  that  this  special  production  equipment 
could  be  obtained  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  manufacturers. 

Just  why  this  has  not  already  been  done,  for  example  out  of  the 
billions  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  expended  In  the  last  7  years.  Is  useless 
now  to  question  very  much.  Perhaps  the  Army  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, numbering  420  oflBcers  and  4,500  men,  authorized  as  of 
April  3.  1939.  could  not  make  itself  heard  loud  enough. 

The  idea  of  C  C.  C.  industrial-training  camps  being  utilized  for 
this  purpose  might  have  some  merit  for  turning  out  this  production 
equipment  in  1943,  but  has  little  immediate  value  because  dies,  fix- 
tures, gages,  and  tools  require  machine  tools  for  their  manufacture, 
and  the  C.  C.  C   camps  do  not  have  any. 

From  the  standpoint  of  training  die  and  tool  makers.  If  It  is  pro- 
posed to  delay  armament  for  defense  until  all-purpose  die  and 
tool  makers  can  be  trained,  then  we  are  faced  with  a  delay  of  years, 
not  months. 
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The  necessities,  however,  do  not  require  all-purpose  die  and  tool 
makers,  but  rather  single-purpose  die  and  tool  makers  who  can  be 

quickly  trained  in  shops  already  existing. 

A-'ide  from  technical  high  schools,  there  Is  a  machine  shop  In 
e^er>•  flrst-class  school  of  mechanical  engineering  in  the  country, 
and  every  student  passing  through  the  usual  course  In  machine- 
shcp  practice  makes  something  in  the  nature  of  a  die,  flxtiire,  gage, 
or  tool. 

The  unusual  possibilities  of  utilizing  such  faciUties  for  preparing 
the  fundamental  production  equipment  necessary  for  armaments 
hap  been  amply  demonstrated  In  the  classes  of  Lt.  Col.  E.  L.  Lucas, 
O  R  C  .  at  Mississippi  State  College.  StarkvlUe,  Miss  .  where  the 
project  for  1  year  was  to  make  all  the  necessary  special  equipment 
for  the  Garand  rifle,  and  where  the  project  for  this  year  is  to  make 
weld  assembled  shell  tximing  lathes  out  of  standard  rolled  or  drawn 
b+aa]  sections 

Mechanical  engineering  students  are  regularly  being  taught  to 
and  do  make  and  duplicate  single  parts.  They  are  not  expected  to 
become  all-purpose  die  and  tool  makers. 

What  is  now  needed  is  to  duplicate  existing  parts  whose  design 
and  specification  has  been  laid  down. 

A  carefully  organized  program  for  this  purpose  can  Immediately 
be  carried  out  in  the  mechanical  engineering  shops  of  our  technical 
schools. 

Does  not  common  sense  dictate  the  use  of  these  existing  men, 
machinery,  and  materials? 


Address   to   Graduating   Class  of  Sevier   County 
High  School,  Sevierville,  Tenn. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue^My,  June  4,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE.  OP  TENNESSEE 

Mr,  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  copy  of  the  address  I  delivered 
to  the  graduating  class  of  Sevier  County  High  School,  at 
Sevierville,  Tenn..  May  10,  1940: 

There  are  some  Ideas  and  opinions,  along  with  knowledge  and 
concept  bom  of  knowledge,  which  come  only  with  time  and 
experience,  and  which,  by  reason  of  that  fact,  you  young  ladles  and 
gentlemen  would  not  and  could  not  be  expected  to  know  atx>ut  yet. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  age  and  experience  is  a  pleasure  we 
older  persons  have  In  greeting  a  graduating  class  of  young  people 
such  as  you:  of  looking  Into  your  bright,  eager  faces,  and  of  help- 
ing by  advice — and.  may  I  say.  speeches — to  start  you  along  the 
right  road  toward  the  careers  In  which  you  hope  to  achieve  the 
Ideals  of  your  dreams. 

Now.  because  I  myself  was  once  a  high-school  graduate,  as  you 
are.  and  l)ecause  I  recall  very  vividly  my  school  experiences.  I  am 
gr)ing  to  get  right  down  on  a  basis  of  real,  confidential  counsel 
and  understanding  with  you  tonight.  Now  this  is  Just  between 
us:  your  teachers  and  all  of  these  other  visitors  can't  share  in  this. 
Its  Just  a  matter  between  you  graduates  and  myself.  When  I 
had  finished  school  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mo.st  of  the 
speeches  which  were  Intended  as  good  advice,  and  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  rhetoric,  were  Just  dull,  stodgy,  dry-as-dust  talks  given 
by  folks  who  liked  to  make  speeches,  and  who  could  compel  us 
young  students  to  listen  to  them.  Now.  I  know  that  probably  Is 
the  way  you  feel  about  the  speeches  you  have  had  to  listen  to  aU 
through  your  school  dajrs — maylie  including  the  one  you  are  listen- 
ing to  now.  And — remember  this  Is  between  us.  and  I  wouldn't 
want  It  repeated  to  your  teachers — a  lot  of  the  speeches  boys  and 
girls  in  school  have  to  listen  to  aie  pretty  stodgy  and  dry. 

There  Is  a  perfectly  legitimate  reason  for  that,  and  It  is  not  the 
Impatience  of  youth,  although  youth  is  Impatient.  It  Is  because 
vouth  has  not  had  experiences:  youth  has  not  had  to  fight  for  its 
Ideals:  youth  has  not  had  the  dislUuslonments  that  come;  the 
world  to  the  eyes  of  vouth.  is  still  a  world  of  tinsel  and  glitter; 
and  dull  care.  responsibUlty.  hard  work — all  are  somewhere  off  in 
the  future,  and  are  not  to  be  worried  about  when  youth  wants  to 

frolic. 

Poottiall.  baseball,  basketball,  tennis — thrilling  contests,  cheers, 
songs,  excursions,  dances — those  are  the  world  of  youth 

I  for  one  would  not  take  from  youth  one  bit  of  the  impatience 
which  is  Its  chief  characteristic.  The  vibrant  energies,  the  bound- 
ing health,  the  beautiful  dreams,  the  wonderfvd  visions,  the  animal 
spirits,  all  of  those  go  to  make  youth  beautiful  and  wonderful  and 
blesFed.  I  tinderstand.  of  course — now  that  we  are  being  confi- 
dential with  one  another — I  understand  that  impatience  of  youth 
which  says,  "Why  hold  us  here  to  make  speeches  at  us?  Why  not 
turn  us  loose  to  get  at  this  Job  of  running  the  world,  because  we 
can  do  a  better  Job  of  It  than  you  have?"  And  maybe  you  can  do 
a  better  Job  of  rvinnlng  the  world  than  we  have.    I  pray  that  you  can. 


Now.  while  it  Is  true,  perhaps,  that  It  taxes  your  patience  to 
listen  to  a  lot  of  dry  speeches,  and  a  lot  of  good  advice  rather 
somberly  given  by  your  elders,  don't  forget  this  fact,  my  young 
friends:  Your  elders  make  these  speeches,  they  offer  the  advice 
to  you.  because  they  have  trodden  the  path  that  you  young  folks 
are  today  Just  setting  your  feet  upon;  these  oldsters  know  the 
disappointments  and  the  disiUusionments  that  will  come;  they 
know  the  ideal.s  that  will  go  toppling,  one  by  one,  along  life's 
pathway:  they  know  the  hard.ships  and  the  privations  that  will 
thrust  themselves  into  the  rosy  dream  of  youth  and  shatter  the 
golden  visions;  and  it  is  out  of  hearts  filled  with  a  warm,  pulsing 
affection  for  you;  it  is  from  the  depths  of  souls  that  love  you  boys 
and  girls;  it  is  from  an  affection  that  would  save  you  if  possible 
from  the  hurts  of  these  disUluslonments,  and  these  broken  Ideals, 
and  these  shattered  dreams,  that  we  oldsters  talk  to  you  as  we  do. 
It  is  in  the  hope  that  in  some  way  we  can  so  prepare  you  that  your 
fine.  warm,  generous  sensibilities  will  not  be  too  deeply  wounded 
by  the  disappointments,  and  the  hardships,  and  the  cares,  and  the 
sorrows  which  have  wounded  us.  It  is  because  of  a  deep,  keen 
sympathy  for  your  vouth — a  youth  that,  with  the  years,  has  van- 
ished for  us — we  seek  to  advise  you  in  the  hope  of  saving  you  from 
some  of  the  hurts  of  the  world.  Of  course,  it  is  all  futile.  It 
never  has  been  done  It  never  will  be  done  .  Youth  Is  youth,  and 
life  Is  life  for  each  Individual;  you  will  learn,  as  we  have  learned, 
only  by  experiences;  some  beautiful;  some  harsh  and  unlovely; 
some  pleasant;  some  that  hiu-t  deeply. 

So,  then,  my  yoimg  friends,  1  am  not  going  to  try  today  to 
prepare  you  for  the  hurts  that  the  world  holds  in  store;  for  the 
disappointments  that  you  vnll  meet;  for  the  defeats  you  will 
suffer;  for  the  ideals  you  wiU  lose!  for  the  dreams  which  wlU  be 
shattered. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  one  thing  to  Justify  the  love  and 
the  care  of  your  fathers  and  mothers,  and  the  expen.ses  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  to  educate  you  and  prepare  you  for  life:  I  am  going 
to  make  one  request  of  you.  a.s  a  repayment,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  great  blessings  you  have  inherited  from  your  forefathers  in 
this  wonderful,  free  constitutional  republic — this  great  beautiful, 
marvelous  country  of  ours  where  individual  freedom  '.s  still  your 
most  priceless  possession.  My  request  is  this:  I  want  you  boys 
and  girls,  each  and  every  one  of  you.  to  meet  life  unafraid:  have 
that  courage  your  fathers  and  mothers,  and  yotir  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  before  you  had;  that  courage  which  enabled 
them  to  take  an  ax  and  a  squirrel  rifle,  go  Into  the  primeval 
forests,  and  by  their  own  courage,  thrift,  energy,  initiative,  vision, 
and  capacity  for  hard  work,  to  carve  out  homes  for  themselves,  and 
to  carve  out  for  you  of  today  this  great  and  t)eautlful  Nation 
of  ours — the  finest,  most  wonderful  country  in  which  to  live  that 
has  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  globe 

Meet  life  unafraid.  With  chins  up  and  chests  out,  with  eyes 
to  the  front,  take  the  blows  the  world  will  give  you.  and  don't  flinch. 
Pight  back  Stand  up  for  your  rights  Determine  that  which  Is 
true  and  Just  and  honest  and  honorable,  and  never  quit  flehttng 
for  it,  no  matter  what  the  world  seeks  to  do  to  you  Can  ycu  whip 
the  world,  you  young  folks?  Can  you  bring  the  world  into  s\ibmis- 
slon  at  your  feet,  to  take  from  it  all  of  those  thincs  to  which  you 
are  rightfully  entitled?  Of  course  you  can.  Your  fathers,  and  ycur 
mothers,  and  your  grandfathers,  and  your  grandmothers,  your  an- 
cestors from  the  time  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed, 
by  courage,  by  faith  in  a  living  God.  and  by  self-relianre  tcok  a 
world  of  trackless  fore.sts  and  unwatered  plains  and  transformed  It 
Into  this  marvelous  civilization  we  have  here  In  America,  with  its 
unparalleled  network  of  fine  highways:  Its  magnificent  educBtlonal 
Institutions,  of  which  yours  is  one;  its  vast  network  of  railroads;  its 
fertile  acres,  and  Its  wonderful  cities — all  cf  these,  remember,  your 
forefathers  throuj^-h  self-reliance,  a  capacity  for  hard  work,  and 
an  unshakable  fa'th  in  God  wrought  from  the  primeval  forests 
and  the  waterless  plains  of  this  continent. 

There  are  certain  facts  which  will  impress  themselves  more  and 
more  upon  you  as  you  fcxt)w  older,  as  your  exjienence  and  contact 
with  the  world  are  broadened  One  of  those  tac^s  is  that  all  of 
these  material  pjo'sessions  built  up  by  your  forefathers  all  of  the 
luxuries  which  we  cajoy  today,  all  of  the  labor-saving  devices,  the 
modern  means  of  transportation,  communication,  and  Information, 
all  of  the  modern  theaters,  the  stores,  the  scirntiflcally  alr-rondl- 
tioned  offices  and  homes,  the  bright  lights — all  cf  thc.-e  material 
things  which  tend  to  thnll  us  and  to  make  life  easier,  also  tend  to 
soften  us  and  to  sap  that  ruggedness  of  character,  that  dauntless 
courage,  that  capacity  for  hard  work,  thrift,  and  self-denial  which 
our  forefathers  and  mothers  possessed  In  such  great  measure.  You 
must  guard  against  that  danger. 

Another  fact  that  will  im.press  itself  upon  you  is  that  all  of  these 
material  possessions  are  as  dross  when  compared  to  the  remark- 
able— I  should  say  marvelous — cultural  and  spiritual  pocsosslons 
which  are  being  passed  on  to  >ou  as  a  heritage  by  your  fcrtlaihtrs. 
Just  stop  fcr  a  moment  to  think  that  In  Europe  young  men  and 
women  of  your  age  do  not  have  the  education  you  possess  today. 
You  are  better  educated,  more  Intellipent.  more  adeqxiately  trained 
thinkers  as  you  stand  today  than  are  most  cf  the  adults  of  Europe 
or  the  Orient.  The  txiys  and  girls  of  Europe  and  the  Orient  not 
only  have  none  of  the  luxuries  you  possess.  the>'  also  lack  many  of 
the  necessities  which  you  nccept  as  a  matter  cf  course  But  I  am 
referring  more  specifically  at  the  moment  to  those  great  spiritual 
and  cultural  possessions  as  set  forth  in  the  great  or»<anic  law  of 
our  Nation,  the  Constitution.  I  refer  to  what  Is  collectively  ca'kd 
the  BUI  of  Rights  The  BiU  of  Rights  Is  a  safeguard  of  the  per- 
sonal liberties  of  each  one  of  you  It  Is  what  guarantees  your 
right  to  move  about  as  you  please;  to  be  secure  In  your  own  homes 
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from  search  and  seizure;  to  have  religldus  and  political  freedom; 
to  have  the  liberty  of  expressing  yourselves  in  speech  or  in  writing; 
the  right  to  a  press  that  is  still  free  to  give  you  the  facts  about  the 
Government  and  about  the  world;  the  right  to  pursue  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness  In  your  own  way,  according  to  your  varying  talents 
and  inclinations,  so  long  as  you  do  not  interfere  improperly  or 
unfairly  with  your  fellow  men  You  will  come,  as  the  years  go  on, 
to  prize  these  great  spiritual  and  cultural  heritages  far  above  any 
material  possessions  which  may  be  handed  on  to  you  by  your 
forbears. 

There  is  another  fact  you  will  learn  as  life  opens  up  and  broadens 
out  for  you.  as  you  get  out  into  the  world  That  fa.t  Is  that 
these  possessions,  these  rights  and  liberties  and  privileges  which 
were  established  for  you  by  your  forefathers,  who  were  willing  to 
fight,  and  bleed,  and  "die,  to  attain  them,  are  not  posse.:8ions  which 
are  fixed,  irrevocable,  always  to  be  yours  without  any  effort  on 
your  part  to  protect  or  maintain  them.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  the 
sooner  you  learn  that  yju  must  constantly  be  alert  to  protect  and 
re'ain  these  rights  and  liberties  and  privileges,  the  better  off  you 
will  be  There  are  always  among  us  those  who,  to  satisfy  their 
unreasoning  urge  to  "boss'  you  and  everybody  else,  are  pt-rfectly 
willing  to  steal  these  rights  and  liberties  and  privileges  from  j'ou 
and  to  en'luvo  you  under  some  form  of  political  autocracy  You 
alwavs  must  Ruard  apalnst  the  danger  of  such  people  coming  into 
power,  or  remaining  in  power,  where  they  can  threaten  these  prlce- 
les.s  pos.ces'  ions. 

Another  fact  that  you  will  learn  as  you  get  out  in  the  world 
Is  that  there  are  always  plenty  of  men  and  women  who  are  willing 
to  promise  you  ease,  se  urity,  leisure,  if  you  will  put  them  in 
power  over  vour  government  and  your  affairs  After  they  have 
made  these  glowing  promlfes.  and  after  they  have  gotten  Into 
office,  and  into  positions  of  power  and  control  over  the  government, 
these  demagogs  invariably  and  without  fail  begin  to  squander 
your  money  -the  funds  of  the  taxpayers.  They  are  no  sooner 
entrenched  in  office  than  they  begin,  at  your  expense,  with  your 
money,  to  surround  themselves  with  their  friends  and  henchmen 
who  will  clr  their  bidding  They  begin — these  political  dema- 
gogs— to  pass  out,  nt  ycur  expense,  favors  to  certain  clas.?es  or 
tactions  In  order  further  to  entrench  themselves  In  power  over 
you.  After  a  few  years  cf  that  sort  of  thing  the  taxpayers  find 
their  public  debt  has  grown  to  ruinous  proportions.  They  find 
their  government  officials  are  spending  more  than  the  revenues 
amount  to,  with  the  result  that  taxes  have  to  be  Increased  year 
after  year  to  meet  increasing  defic.ts.  This  in  turn  means  the 
people'  continue  to  be  more  and  more  oppressed  by  the  tax- 
gatherers;  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  what  they  earn,  or 
save,  must  be  handed  o\pr  to  the  political  squanderers  and 
plunderers  and  corruptlonJsts,  until  finally  the  people  rebel  and. 
m  some  cases,  even  turn  liom  the  very  principles  of  their  gov- 
ernment because  they  are  so  outraged  and  disgusted  by  the  con- 
duct of  their  public  officials 

You  are  all  fre^h  In  your  study  of  history;  so  you  can  readily 
recall  that  the  taxgatherer  has  been  the  bane  of  every  people  In 
every  period  of  which  we  have  a  recorded  history.  The  rulers 
up  at  the  top.  represented  by  a  veriUble  host  of  petty  tyrants  and 
dictators,  have  alwavs  lived  on  the  very  cream— the  very  fat  of 
the  land— while  the  masses,  including  young  folks  like  yourselves, 
had  to  sweat  and  suffer  work  and  starve,  so  these  selfish,  bloated, 
corrupt  political  plutocrats,  entrenched  In  positions  of  power  and 
influence,  might  have  their  Lucullan  feasts  in  their  palatial 
palaces 

It  was  because  th»"V  were  outraged  by  these  things,  and  because 
they  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  not  any  longer  yield 
up  their  rights  and  llbertlrs  to  tjrrants,  that  our  forbears  tore 
up  their  lives,  root  and  branch,  from  the  countries  of  their  nativity, 
and  sailed  across  uncharted  seas  to  face  the  hardships  of  this 
unknown   and  undeveloped  land. 

Never  forget,  my  voung  friends,  that  every  privilege,  every  liberty, 
every  right  that  you  possess  today  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica was  purchased  for  you  by  the  suffering  and  the  blood  of  your 
ancestors  Never  forget  that  all  of  these  rich  material  possessions 
which  have  come  to  you  as  your  heritage,  and  over  which  you 
must  soon  begin  to  exercise  control,  were  accumulated  for  you 
In  the  sweat  arid  suffering  in  the  labor  and  the  privation.  In  the 
courage  rnri   the  thrift  of  your  forl>ears. 

Oh  1  know;  I  know  youth  Is  Impatient  about  these  matters  It 
seems  not  worth  ycur  while  now  to  think  about  ihese  solemn  facts 
because  life  stretches  out  before  you:  the  future  is  an  unexplored 
lairvland  which  vour  dreams  have  peopled  with  lovely  beings  That 
Is  what  I  meant"  a  while  ago  when  I  said  that  no  one  can  prepare 
you  by  speeches  or  advice  lor  the  disappointments  and  the  hard- 
ships which  the  world  is  going  to  thrust  into  your  dreams  to  shatter 
eome  of  vour  g.)lden  vision  As  time  goes  on.  you  will  come  to  prize 
more  hlehlv  jH  of  tht.se  spiritual  and  cultural  and  material  posses- 
sions through  an  appreciation  of  how  they  were  acquired  for  you; 
then  vou  will  r waken  to  th?  necessity  of  yuur  doing  something 
Bbouttlie  rcspons-lbllity  that  rests  upon  you  to  protect  and  defend 
thosp  spiritual  nnd  cultural  and  material  possessions— to  sec  that 
they  are  not  filched  from  vou  by  wily  demagogs  and  politicians 
and  propagandists  preaching  alien  "isms."  After  all.  you  cannot 
too  soon  karn  that  you  must  guard  these  possessions  or  they  will 
be  filched  from  you  You  cannot  learn  too  soon  that  It  is  your 
duty  not  only  to  guard  free  government,  pergonal  liberty,  all  of 
these  .spiritual  and  cultural  and  material  possessions  which  have 
come  to  you,  in  order  to  pass  them  on  unimpaired  to  generations 
which  are  to  f.)l!ow  vou  Tlie  ."^ooner  you  learn  that  all  of  these 
priceless  pos-'csslons  must  be  lived  and  used  and  then  pas.sed  on. 
the  better  it  will  be  for  you  and  those  who  are  to  come  afier  you. 


You  have  heard  the  old  adage,  "We  never  miss  the  water  till  the 
well  runs  drv  "  There  is  a  great  philosophical  truth  hidden  in  that 
old  saying.  "Those  of  us  who  have  been  born  and  have  lived  in 
these  later  years  have  never  known  what  It  is  to  be  without  the 
liberties,  the  rights,  and  the  privileges  we  exercise.  Naturally 
enough,  never  having  been  without  these  liberties  and  rights  and 
privileges,  never  having  had  any  of  them  denied  us.  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  not  to  possess  them  and 
exercise  them   in  our  everyday  life. 

You  can  get  some  Inkling,  however,  of  how  precious  these  liberties 
and  rights  and  privileges  are  when  you  stop  to  compare  your  own 
situation  with  that  of  young  people  of  similar  age  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  How  queer  It  would  seem  to  you  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  have  to  go  down  to  a  gruff  police  officer  and  get  a 
permit  before  you  could  have  the  simplest,  most  Innocent  sort 
of  a  dance:  or  to  have  to  get  a  special  permit,  after  harsh  and  search- 
ing cross-questioning,  in  order  to  organize  a  class  society  and  liold 
meetings;  or  to  have  to  get  a  government  permit  for  a  football  game, 
or  a  baseball  game,  or  a  basketball  game,  or  any  athletic  event:  and 
yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  young  people  of  Europe  and  the  Orient 
today  must  do.  They  do  not  exercise  the  right  of  peaceable  assem- 
bly as  do  you.  For  them  to  assemble  peacefully  for  any  purpose, 
social  or  otherwise.  It  is  first  necessary  to  go  in  the  most  humble 
spirit,  in  the  meekest  sort  of  way.  to  some  petty  local  governmental 
bureaucrat  and  plead  for  a  permit. 

I  thank  God  today  that  you  young  folks  have  never  known,  and  I 
pray  God  today  that  you  never  will  know,  the  horrors  of  hearing  a 
loud  knock  on  the  door  of  your  home  in  the  dead  of  night,  the 
shufHing  of  men's  feet,  the  gruff  voices  ordering  your  parents  to 
open  the  door,  the  grim  .seizure  of  your  father  or  your  brothers 
by  uniformed  men,  the  curt  refusal  of  those  men  to  answer  the 
tearful  questions  as  to  the  reason  for  such  a  terrible  visitation, 
the  taking  away  in  custody  of  your  father  or  your  brothers— and 
from  them  only  the  most  terrible  surmises  and  the  vaguest  sort  of 
rumors  of  internment  camps,  lashings,  hard  labor,  starvation,  and 
eventually  death  or  broken  minds  and  bodies;  and  yet  the.se  are  the 
common  experiences  today  of  young  people  in  Russia.  Germany. 
Italy,  and  China  All  over  the  world,  except  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  boys  and  girls  are  having  to  go  through  these  dreadful 
experiences. 

It  would  be  utterly  Impossible  for  you — here  in  free,  secure, 
luxurious  America — even  to  Imagine  what  the  boys  and  girls  In 
other  countries  would  be  willing  to  give,  what  they  would  be 
willing  to  do.  how  highly  they  would  prize  and  cherish  the  lib- 
erties, the  rights,  the  privileges,  and  the  luxuries  which  you  young 
folks  take  as  a  matter  of  course 

It  is  a  rather  startling  thing  when  we  stop  to  realize  that  It 
has  been  only  149  years  since  the  BiU  of  Rights  became  a  part 
of  the  organic  law  of  this  Nation.  That  is  not  a  very  long  time 
for  such  liberties,  rights,  and  privileges  as  we  have  in  this  Nation 
to  take  root  in  tradition  and  to  become  fixed  and  secure. 

Already  we  have  seen  carefully  calculated  and  dangerous  at- 
tempts to  talce  away  more  and  more  of  our  freedom,  more  and 
more  of  our  rights  and  privileges:  more  and  more  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States:  more  and  more  of  the  rights  of  decision  of  conduct- 
ing our  lives  as  we  choose 

So  let  me  entreat  you  to  guard  well  these  liberties  nnd  privi- 
leges and  rights  which  are  yours  Let  no  silver-tongued  dema- 
gogs persuade  you  to  trade  off  your  liberty  for  a  little  fancied 
temporary  security. 

I  am  reminded  at  this  point  of  one  of  Aesop's  fables,  which 
you  will  recall. 

You  will  remember  that  in  this  fable  a  lean  and  hungry  wolf 
In  his  lonely  foraging  meets  a  dog  who  has  slipped  his  leash  and 
straved  from  home 

"You  are  fat  and  healthy."  said  the  wolf,  "while  I  am  starving." 
•"Yes."    replied    the    dog;    "I    was    fed    on    fine,    rich    food;    it    Is 
brought  to  me.  so  I  do  not  have  to  forage     In  return,  all  I  have 
to  do  Is  to  stand  guard   over  my  master's  house  " 

"I   shou'd    very   much   like.  "   said   the    wolf,    "to   have    a    Job   like 

that  and   have  lots  of  delicious  food   and   a   warm  place  to  sleep  •* 

"I  believe,"  the  dog  said.   "I  can  arrange  such  a  Job  for  you  " 

The   dog   started    to   lead    the    way   toward    his   master's   house. 

But  on  the  way  the  wolf  noticed  that  the  hair  around  the  dog's 

neck  was  rubbed  off      He  asked  the  reason. 

"Because."  the  dog  explained,  "I  must  wear  a  collar  and  stay 
chained  all  day  " 

The  wolf  stopped,  hesitated  a  moment,  turned  and  trotted  back 
toward  the  woods  and  his  unprofitable  foraging — to  starvation  if 
need   be 

The  moral  which  Aesop  meant  to  bring  out  In  that  fable  was 
that  it  is  better  to  starve  In  freedom  than  to  be  fat  in  slavery. 

Ycu  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the  last  6  years  that 
America  has  no  more  frontiers;  that  opportunities  for  young  peo- 
ple are  exhausted;  that  all  of  the  professions  are  overcrowded; 
that  Industry  cannot  employ  all  the  workers;  that  millions  of 
American  men  and  women  and  their  dependents  m.ust  rely  on 
the  Federal  Government  at  Washington  for  a  mean  and  meager 
existence 

None  of  the.se  statements  is  true.  For  young  men  and  young 
wcmen  who  have  the  faith  in  God  and  in  themselves,  who  have 
the  self-reliance,  the  energy,  the  vision,  the  initiative,  and  the 
wllUngness  to  work  hard,  opportunities  loom  Just  as  great  today 
as  ev?r  they  have  for  any  ycung  people  In  this  country  at  any 
time  You  know  as  well  as  I  that  In  modern  science  In  every 
direction— in  chemistry  and  engineering — oppurcunitles  lie  waiting 
to  be  appropriated  by  those  with  the  eneigy  and  the  vision  to 
Improve  them. 
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Or.e  of  the  most  successful  young  men  In  this  country,  of  whom 
I  read  recently,  came  out  of  coUege  at  the  beginning  of  this  great 
depression  at  a  time  when  It  appeared  that  all  opportunities  were 
Kone  and  that  civilization  itfelf  was  about  to  crash.  He  looked 
about  him  and  saw  that  young  people  everywhere  were  vainly 
seeking  Jobs,  positions,  something  to  do  He  tried  It  for  a  while 
and  ?oon  saw  that  he  was  wasting  both  his  energy  and  his  money. 

That  young  man  had  every  rea-son  in  the  world  to  sit  down  and 
erumble  about  th?  mess  his  forefathers  had  made  of  the  country 
ind  of  its  rich  resources.  He  had  every  right,  according  to  seme 
of  these  modern  propagandists,  to  turn  to  the  Government  and 
expect  a  Job  under  some  petty  bvireaucratic  tyrant  for  a  meager 
stipend  With  which  he  could  lead  a  miserable  existence.  I  say 
he  had  every  right,  according  to  some  of  the  modern  preachments 
ycu  young  folks  are  hearing,  to  adopt  that  course.  But  did  he? 
Ah  no  What  do  you  think  he  did?  He  sat  down  and  studied  out 
the  situation  and  said  to  himself.  "If  I  cant  find  a  Job  In  Industry. 
I  will  make  my  own  Job."  He  did  Just  that— by  opening  an  office 
and  rendering  a  service  of  finding  Jobs  for  other  young  folks.  He 
was  so  successful  that  he  not  only  has  a  very  fine  business  now—  a 
new  business;  what  vou  might  call  a  depression  profession— but  he 
has  been  the  benefactor  of  hundreds  of  other  young  people.  Op- 
portunities all  gone?  Why.  to  the  boy  or  the  girl  of  vision  at;d 
imagination  the  world  is  filled  with  opportunities 

There  have  always  been  failures  among  us.  There  always  will  be 
failures  among  U3.  because  there  are  always  a  certain  percent  of 
the  people  who  do  not  possess,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  initia- 
tive and  the  vtsicn,  the  courage,  and  the  ability  to  hustle  and  get 

There  was  a  speech  made  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  last  February  by 
the  Honorable  BRurE  Barton,  a  Representative  from  New  York,  that 
I  should  like  to  s  -e  put  Into  the  hands  of  every  schoolboy  and 
schoolgirl  in  the  United  States  of  America.  I  want  you  to  regard 
carefiUly  the  statements  made  by  this  great  New  York  Representa- 
tive concerning  the  immortal  Lancoln.    It  was  la  part  somewhat  as 

follows: 

•  We  are  met  here  to  honor  the  memory  of  an  American  who  was 
Ill-fed    Ul-clothed.  Ill-housed — and  did  not  know  It. 

"He  was  born  In  a  log  cabin  without  heat,  running  water,  or  any 
modern  convenience.  According  to  a  philosophy  now  widely  curr-nt. 
this  was  a  hopeless  environment;  It  should  have  convinced  him 
from  the  start  that  he  was  doomed  to  failure. 

"His  clothes  were  of  crude  homespun,  ill-fitting,  and  worn  until 
the  fabric  wcu'd  no  longer  hold  a  patch 

•'His  diet  of  corn  pone  and  bacon  lacked  essential  vitamins. 

■His  schooling  was  limited  to  a  few  scattered  weeks  under  teach- 
ers whose  own  schooling  had  been  meager. 

"In  such  circumstances  he  should  have  been  told  there  was  no 
hope.  But  no  one  told  him  this  Instead  he  was  told  he  was 
fortunate  because  he  had  been  born  in  a  country  where  ar.y  boy 
might  properly  aspire  to  even  the  highest  success,  even  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  SUtes. 

"He  was  told,  also,  that  self-discipline  and  hard  work  were  his 
only  path  to  salvation,  and  that  if  he  neglected  them  he  would  be 
poor  and  wretched  all  his  life 

"It  wi\s  generaliv  accepted  In  those  days  that  the  privilege  of  self- 
government  involved  the  responsibility  of  self-support. 

"He  had  every  excuse  for  discouragement,  self-pity,  and  revolt. 
He  should  have  been  good  material  for  the  Communist  Party;  an 
excellent  professional  delegate  to  the  congresses  of  American  youth. 

"But  no  one  let  hlra  know  the  cards  were  stacked  against  him. 
No  one  suggested  that  It  was  useless  to  try.  No  one  told  him  all  tte 
chances  were  gone. 

"Everything  government  can  properly  do  to  adjust  the  handicaps 
in  the  game  of  life  has  the  cordial  approval  of  all  nght-thlnking 
men  and  women.  You  and  I  would  have  no  child  born  In  a  log 
cabin;  no  American,  young  or  old.  ill-fed.  Ill-clothed,  or  deprived  of 
cppcrturity  for  self-respecting  employment  and  a  chance  to  con- 
tribute, up  to  the  limit  of  hia  talents,  to  the  proaress  of  the 
community. 

"I  seek  to  remind  you  of  the  ancient  truth  that  the  life  Is  more 
tnan  meat  and  the  body  more  than  raiment.  We  need  thi?  re- 
minder All  our  talk  for  too  long  has  been  of  cur  stomachs  and 
our  pocketbooks.  We  have  chattered  on  and  en  about  the  standard 
of  living,  when  it  is  only  the  standard  of  our  inner  living— the  am- 
bition, hope  self-reliance,  sacnflce.  faith— that  makes  life  worth 
living  at  all.  Our  eyes  are  blurred  with  covetousness.  jealousy, 
and  avarice:  and  we  have  almost  forgotten  that  where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish  as  surely  as  where  there  Is  no  food." 

There  has  never  been  a  time  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
nor  in  the  world,  where  young  men  and  young  women  of  vision 
were  more  sadly  needed  than  today  The  world  requires  saving. 
and  it  is  both  ycur  privilege  and  your  duty  to  help  save  It.  Ycur 
own  Nation  needs  to  be  protected  and  ycur  own  free  government 
needs  to  be  preserved,  and  It  Is  both  ycur  privilege  and  your  duty 
tc  protect   and  preserve  your  country  and  your  government 

When  you  get  out  into  the  world,  you  will,  if  you  have  net 
already  done  sc.  meet  some  very  persuasive  talkers,  both  ycung 
and  old.  both  men  ar.d  women,  who  will  try  to  argue  and  p)ersuade 
you  Into  discontentment  with  cur  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment— into  a  disconieniment  with  the  way  things  are  done  in 
America — and  they  will  try  to  persuade  ycu  to  overthrow,  by  your 
votes,  the  "old  fo,f^ies  '  who  want  to  continue  to  operate  America 
as  America,  for  America. 

When  you  meet  these  propagandists  and  proeelyters.  whether 
they  be  Communists,  or  Nazis,  or  Fascists  or  Japanese,  look  them 
In  the  eye  and  ask  tliem  how  much  liberty,  how  much  freedom 
exist  in  Russia  under  coaununism,  in  Germany  under  nazl-lsm, 


in  Italy  under  fascUm.  In  Japan  under  monarchy.  Look  ^P>"^ln 
the  eye  and  tell  them  that  ycu  already  know  that  the  churches 
have  be*>n  burned:  that  the  lodges  have  been  broken  up:  that  the 
labor  unions  have  been  dissolved,  that  the  finest  books  and  music, 
and  the  finest  paintings  and  statuary  in  the  world  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  hands  of  vandals,  who  had  neither  the  cult>.re 
nor  the  decency  to  appreciate  art;  that  the  schools  have  been  dis- 
rupted: that  intelligence  has  been  persecuted  and  penalized  and 
brute  strength  enthroned  as  the  god  of  the  pecple  Tell  them 
ycu  know  that  up  at  the  top  in  Russia.  In  Germany.  In  Italy.  In 
Japan  are  a  few  men  mad  with  lust  for  power,  supported  by 
hundreds  of  paid  minions,  all  living  off  the  masses  of  the  people, 
calling  themselves  "the  state."  and  preaching  to  the  young  people 
that  they  6we  their  hves,  their  love,  their  pleasures,  their  wel- 
fare their  very  souls  to  the  state  Tell  those  prcselyters  you  already 
know  "the  state"  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  in  every  case  and  in 
every  country,  than  a  few  men  at  the  top.  preying  like  vultures 
upon  the  spiritual,  the  cultural,  and  the  material  possessions  of 
the  people  destroying  and  befouling  more  than  thoy  can  con- 
sume If  these  propagandists  and  proselyters  deny  that  that  Is 
the  truth,  tell  them  in  their  teeth  that  they  are  liars  and  don  t 
be  afraid  to  look  them  in  the  eye  when  you  say  It.  because  they 

will  be  liars  .        ,  ■        _  . 

Now  a  concluding  word.  I  do  not  want  to  bring  into  this  won- 
derful occasion  today  a  harsh  or  saddening  note.  Therefore.  I 
have  deliberately  avoided  talking  about  war  I  simply  want  Ui  say 
one  sentence:  That  war  and  all  that  war  represents  is  hostile  to 
everything  you  and  I  consider  fine  and  decent:  it  is  not  only  hostile 
toward  man  it  is  liostile  toward  God.  I  shall  pursue  the  subject 
no  further  than  to  say  to  you  that  so  long  as  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress  I  will  oppose  the 
Un.ted  States  ever  again  sending  men  or  money  Into  any  foreign 

conflicts.  ^      .J  ..         ♦ 

If  any  nation  or  any  combination  of  nations  shouid  ever  attempt 
to  invade  this  countrv  or  to  set  up  within  the  zone  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  bases  from  which  they  could  make  war  upon  this  coun- 
try, then  I  would  say  fight — fight  to  the  last  man,  woman  and 
child  if  necessary,  to  sweep  such  invaders  away  from  our  shores 
But  i  shall  never  consent,  for  my  part,  to  vote  to  put  the  United 
States  of  America,  her  men  or  women  or  her  money  into  the  age- 
old  quarrels  of  Europe.  ,     .^ 

Now,  as  a  last  word,  let  me  again  urge  you  to  face  life  unafraid. 
The  only  thing  ycu  really  have  to  fear  in  life  Is  fear.  The  only 
thing  that  can  overcome  you  is  fear.  The  only  thing  that  can 
defeat  you  Is  fear 

Go  forward  from  here  today  Into  other  and  higher  educational  In- 
stitutions or  into  business  or  whatever  activities  you  have  planned; 
not  only  keep  alive  your  faith  in  God.  but  never  be  ashamed  to 
say  so;  not  only  pray  constantly,  but  never  be  afraid  to  say  you 
are  a  praying  bov  or  a  praying  girl;  you  have  the  stuff  in  you;  your 
lives  are  before  you:  your  opportunities  are  myriad;  you  can 
aspire  to  the  highest  place  in  your  land  in  any  profession,  in  any 
line  of  work  or  endeavor  you  may  choofe  Ten  percent  of  your 
opportunity  lies  In  your  environment.  The  other  90  percent  lies 
within  yourselves 

May  Gcd  keep  vou  and  lead  you  and  prosper  you.  that  you  may 
be  good  citizens,  that  you  may  he  successful,  spiritually  and  cul- 
turally as  well  as  materially,  and  that  you  may  accept  this  great 
heriuge  of  a  rich,  free,  enlightened  Nation,  and  having  used  it  for 
your  own.  pass  it  on,  unsullied,  unimpaired  to  those  who  come 
after  you.  

Federal  Land-Bank  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
•       IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesda]/,  June  4,  1940 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
amount  cf  Federal  land-bank  loans  made  in  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  years  from  1934  to  1939: 

Amount  of  Federal  land-bank  loans   made,  by  States,  during  fiscal 

years  from  1934  to  1939 


Pifrirt  nnd 
Mate 


1934 


1935 


I 


Diftrict  1: 

Maino         

N    H!im[<shir* 
V'l  rmont 
M».s5achu.^eit.< 
Kiio  If  Islanii. 
Conaectiout... 

NfW  York 

New  Jerwy 

Total 


193C 


1937 


1938 


1939 


$1,096.,V10| 

37.i,  3lii> 

1,  iwvwii 

1,  tj?'.  Mm. 

24.').  .¥M) 

8S()  8001 

7.  WT.  -mo 

2.  092.  200' 


$1,103.  TOO 

i«g,>w 

149.  7110 

709.  .3f)0; 

5. 4^.  OOOi 

1,623.«00| 


103.  Hon 
3IU.  aw 

4.^K.  MX): 

ir.aooi 

471  TOitl 
2. 320. 4a> 

«D6,aoot 


73.000 
23»,0<l0 

521*.  :**> 
117.  200| 
496.400 
2.  .331.1001 
57«.000| 


$129.  700 
79  200 

421.  7«iO, 
7S.  100, 

347,  .sai 

,  573.  200i 
575.  1U)I 

-1- 


$f*.  400 
«)A.  fiOi) 

174.  tfO") 

241. OUO 
19,  700 

39S,  200 

i.V4.2no 

420,300 


14. 547.  300;  10,  803.  MOJ     4. 939,  fiOO   4. 5J-*,  700i  3, 358.  400   »,  084.  100 
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Amcunt  of  Federal  land-bank  loans  made,  by  States,  during  fiscal 
ytars  from  1934  to  1939 — Continued 


PL<trict  and 
SUte 


1934 


District  2- 
rrnt'sylvania  . 

i»fla»an' 

Maryland 

Viri.'ini;» 
>\i'st  Vir-'inia. 
Puerto  Kico... 

Total 

DWrirt  3- 
North  rnrolina 
.'^oiiih  ('aroiina 

(tcorv'ia 

yiorida 

Total 

District  4: 

Ohio    

InOiana 

Koritiicky... 
Tfnn»'s«f... 

Total 


1935 


1933 


1937 


f4. 34.V  200 

2rt3.  f««t 

%  fis7. 900 

fi,  24<>.  2!I0 

1. 302.  *M) 

51.300 


$3.  3.M1.  ,100    $MO<1,400 


1938 


22.S.  HOO 

i.s»;7.90o 

3.311.  I'lO 

Ki-2.  a*) 

795,000 


Distrirt  5- 
Ahihiima     . 
Mi.s,<i.ssii»pi. 
Louismim... 

Total 


14,IW7.200{  la  383. 100 

fi.  4fi«\.  fiOO  4.  473.  200 

t.  SJl.tiOO  2.020.900 

S.t\0.3,100  2,  tVM.OOO 

5,6rt3,4<»)|  l,76h.«J00 


74.700 
959.300 

i.is2.aoo 

315.3C0| 
832.9001 


$Sf4.  700 
O.  SOOi 
.S43,  HOO 
7Z'>,  IKX): 
240.  '.»*) 
347.  2U0l 


1939 


$.si''..400 
.S7,  5»X)l 
4ir.,  ,'«i 
f>70.  2001 
lt<7.  4*IOi 
ZH),  tCJOi 


$(.S1.SOO 

2t)2.  IVK) 
rAK  100 
ZVt,  300 
141.700 


4. 473,800]  2,790,4001  2.408.800    1.861.600 


27.&S4,"00 


20.  (va,  900 

Zi.  IW,  41 ») 

13.  :*V4, 400, 

7,  KMl,  .Wl  I 


10, 913. 700 


779.8001 
4aS.5(iO 

5frl.  &*> 

463.100 


,52S.  200, 
2SS. -.tlO' 
3HS.  900' 
24.i.  700' 


446.700 

2'V'),  7(l<)' 
Ml.  2<»S' 
M7.  000, 


f.S4.  M9 
22r..  700 
61<>.  .'lO') 

;ii  1,000 


2.213,000    1,419,01X1    1.4i'l,rilW,  I.812.(M9 


14«0,S.,'i00  3.4.'3.700  1.974.300  1.4r>1.700 

l:i  iM7.4<X»|  3.4«il.WHl  l.KSH.HiX)  l.r,t-..  WMi 

ti  4'*i  :{oo'  1. 5<ifi.6fxi  WHi.  .-iixi!  ,^7:^,  o<xi 

4  .^Ol.yool  996.500  •.«7.300i  SOS.iWOi 


1.SR4.  .VV) 

1.  77:i.  .VKI 

77H.  HOO 

69:j,800 


64,  49K.  »l    39.  .^46,  100      9.  4-8.  700    !..  460. 900    4.  189.  200'   5.1.30.600 


Z914.400i 
3.  2!*5.  7001 
2.  107.  lOOi 


2,076.200^ 
l.f>K2.900l 
1. :«%().  :«)01 


District  6: 

Illinois    

Mi.ssiHiri 

Arkan.sHS 

Total 


District  7: 

Michigan 

>Vi.*('<>nsin .   .  - 
Minnesota 
Nurth  Dakuta 

Total 

Distrirt  8: 

Iowa   

ifk>utb  Dakota 
N<'hraska 
SVyoniiag 

Total  ...... 

District  9: 

"Kansas     

Oklahoma 

{"oloraiio 

Npw  Mexico. . 

Total 

District  10: 
Texas 

District  11: 

Arizona 

Utah 

Novaila 

California 

ToUl- 

Di-sirict  12: 

Montana 

Maho 

Washington.. 
Oregon 


321, W)  4M7.300  1.470.300  1.362,'«00 

379.700  4.3<'.  KX)  957.444  707. 4<K) 

243.600  lf,!l.tK)0  OlXl,  2IH1  C.^J.  ««XJ 

8.^.2001     .M39.400|        944.600  1.0H7.000|  3.033.944  ^693. 000 


44  l.Vl  7n«'  3.1.  .MS.  346    21.aS6.10o'  9.623.600^  6.  389.  .500    6.  1S5.  ,00 

10'7Hrt'3lX)      t.   IsT.IXWl     4.a.57.  1(X)     1.  7^2.  :«Xt     1.  .Wl.  H(X)        9m.  800 

l!  50?;  700      1.44i0..W     l.»i:i300        (,11.9001       5W,  300        481,500 


56,450.7051  43.1U5.846   27. 276. 500  12. 017,  H(X),  H.  .Sir.;.  (,<XI    7. 632. 000 


13.flftl.200! 
ZVUIl-VXt' 
4Z  543.  400  i 
27. 516,  700, 


1.1.  494.  000 
30  Of,l.<XX1 
;i»i,  117,900 
20,  .193. 800 


I  UN,  6.36. 8001 102.  267. 600 


6Z  779. 200    53.  .121,  624 
1.1.  r,:i2.  400    Is.  I4:i.  200 


3.802.700'   l.fi8f..000l       .127.900 

8  H4H  000    2.  ■-'•.'4.  '.too;   1,  i:«'.l,  3(K) 

14,437.600,  4,4.^9.300,  2,075,100, 

3,488.200,       734,500 


47,1. 100 

7,10.  WX) 

1. 400.  700 


Sa  576.  SOOi  9. 104. 700)  3. 742. 300!  2. 686.700 


24  367.100  10,3.14.9001  5. 781600    5.  2S7.  400 
5.4»4. 400    l.s.>.1.'.t:»l)         ,W».  x,)0        212.900 


1 18.  344. 800  103. 495. 524|  4Z  573. 100  19. 070.  7(X)j  9. 8:11, 100|  j^TWjOO 


as'  .«i  Too!  2.'  aiij;  Tooi  1 1]  97K  (xx.   t{.  :W.  3ooi  x  oxs,  m)   z  «.'^  >m 
'tt72;iOO|     2.177.0001         735.000        4N>,tiOO.^jm>*0<'j       ^-i.  400 


21.  WO,  200 

6.  l.W.  21X1 

1,  8.10.  ,100 

;M5,  400 


30.24B.300 


.U  937.  400 


l,l'i9..VlO 

l,5K3li» 

4<l:<,900 

45.  80^,  4(XI 

48.  9S8.  un 


3S.  S99.  700 

10,9:i2.  SOO 

5.  .S01.4(X) 

1,  340.  000 


lZ21fi.H00  3.  W  1.400 

4  i85.:iix)  i.MVi.  :<ixi 

2.3:57.  xf  10  l.XC'OO 

396.100  156,ti(X) 


2,  6.17.  .100  2.828.800 

1    27,1,  .'X>(J  I,  1:11,  3K) 

•,110,  .100  69<i,  IIX) 

224. 7001  226, 800 


.16. 673. 900 
24.477.800 

1..3«7.  .300 

3.  ,1.1».  ■«») 

;i,s4,  4(«1 

23.  707.  SOU 


19.136.000'  6. 9m.  900    5.  068.  20o!  4.882.900 


10.587.900  6. 619.  .100 


1,. 156. 900 
fi.  249.  •',49 
6.  247.  71X1 
5.763.300 


Total |28.8I7.M» 

Orand  total..  866. 198, 245 


5.19.  TOO 

72«,IX«) 

J80.2U) 

6,569,800 


4,10,  (MX) 
120,  IXX) 
iOK..KM; 

.  nx),  700 


4..'>97.200   4.044,100 


468.  400        379.  300 

2*ift..VK)        147,  (XW 

S.1.;J00l        89,61K) 

5.166,5a):  4,058,800 


1.320.100 
4. 208.  .100 
2.  8.17. 8(0 
S.4I2.2U0 


415,200  2.58.800 

991.. Kit  .198,  9«) 

1,321,.KXI  1.1«7.  .HX) 

1.6I».9IXi  1.3.>i,WXI 


3.M.800  ,144.  .W 

772.700!  K9I,1(X1 

l,:}:u,  4»x>  1.319,  71X) 

1.104,!<KI  97»,  ,1tX) 


13.  798. 600     4. 348. 100   3. 379. 100:  3.  563.70Qi  3,7:«,81)0 


449, 773. 870,164. 576. 500,77.  296. 300l55. 703. 752  51. 033. 849 


has  averaped  only  13.2  cents  per  pound.  Butter  averaged  32 
cents  per  pound  the  last  4  Republican  years  and  35  cents  per 
pound  the  7  pre  New  Deal  years.  Cheese  averaged  14.7  cents 
per  pound  the  last  4  RepubUcan  years  and  17.5  cents  the  last 
7  pre  New  Dral  years. 

The  question  arises,  if  these  farms  could  not  be  paid  for 
with  14.7-cent  and  17,5-cent  cheese  and  with  32-cent  and 
35-cent  butter,  how  are  they  going  to  be  paid  for  with  26-cent 
butter  and  13.2-cent  cheese,  or  the  12.7  cents  per  pound  for 
cheese  we  have  received  in  1938  and  1939? 

On  December  31.  1932.  45  percent  of  the  Federal  loans  were 
delinquent,  and  on  December  31.  1939.  25  to  50  percent  were 
delinquent,  and  in  many  farm  districts  that  have  not  received 
the  enormous  subsidies  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  over 
50  percent  of  all  the  Federal  loans  were  delinquent. 

Over  84.000  farms  have  been  foreclosed  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  when  the  farmers  could  not  pay  2^2-  and  4- 
percent  interest  and  the  New  Deal  has  been  starting  up  new 
farm  owners  with  40-year  loans  at  3-percent  interest  in  com- 
petition with  them. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  used  to  start  up  new  farm 
owners  when  this  money  should  have  been  used  to  help  the 
farmer  who  was  already  on  the  farm. 

New  Deal  low  farm  prices  and  other  factors  have  caused  a 
decrease  in  general  farm  values.  This  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  for  the  Seventh  Wisconsin  District: 


On  December  31.  1932,  there  were  500.537  F-ederal  land- 
bank  loans  ouustanding.  amounting  to  $1,128,564,000  an  aver- 
age of  $2,254  per  farm,  and  on  March  31.  1940.  there  were 
617.328  loans  outstanding,  amounting  to  $1,890,432,312,  an 
average  of  $3,062  per  farm.  ,  ^,    , 

The  significant  point  in  connection  with  the  above  table  is 
the  concrete  evidence  of  how  the  Farm  Credit  Admini.stration 
has  "bogged  down."  This  is  evidenced  in  the  figures  which 
show  that  while  over  $566,000,000  worth  of  Federal  land-bank 
loans  were  made  in  1934.  only  $51,000,000  worth  of  loans 
were  made  in  1939.  and  very  few  of  these  were  original  loans. 
In  fact  most  of  them  were  a  refinancing  of  the  same  farms. 

Farm  values  declined,  due  largely  to  low  agricultural  prices. 
The  farm  price  of  butter  has  averaged  less  than  26  cents  on 
the  farms  of  the  country  during  the  past  7  years,  and  cheese 


Adams   

ti recti  Lake. 
I.anul^do... 
Manilhiin.. 
Mur-iiiolte.- 

rortitRP 

."^tiawano 

WrtiipHca..- 
Wau.shara.. 
Wood 

Total. 


19.30 


$r,.03.i.  149 
i:<.  7i:<.78;i 
10.  :<:?fl.  481 
39.  7:J9.  970 
li.  349.  :{.«5 
16,  4,19.  2«i 
21.014.71S 
24.0.12,013 
13.  K79,  60.1 
Itl.WUV,  130 


168.489.1i36 

/ 


1935 


$.1,049,  1,10 
10.  .KIS,  441 

7.  :C.1,  1,12 
:i4,  271.NI.1 

.1.  :{.i;i,  f.7i 
n,  51.1. 710 
Ih,  rxi2,  4IH 
19:T09,  222 
1(1,  7',t9.  W7 
12,  H92.  422 

137,  Xi7.  tas 


1938 


$4,944,090 

10,  iti2.  (xia 

7.  070.  951 
;i:<.  70,1. 991 

,1.  :C'<,  o*">3 
i:V  2:<9.  ii.',9 
17.727.0.13 
19.  264.  993 
1(1.  .Km.  ,i:» 
12.7.12.1*45 


134.  745.  741 


Source;  Wi.se<)ii.<in  Tax  Coinmi.%sion. 

The  President  has  twice  vetoed  the  reduction  in  interest 
rates  on  Federal  farm  mortgages,  and  twice  Congress  has 
had  to  pass  this  reduction  of  interest  over  his  veto. 

Mr  Wallace  is  evidently  trying  to  make  a  pobtical  issue 
of  the  low-interest  rate  to  farmers,  but  the  first  thing  he 
must  do  is  to  educate  the  members  of  his  own  party.  Little 
support  was  given  to  Mr.  Wallace's  farm  credit  bill  by  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
House.  Fifteen  of  the  25  members  of  the  committee  are 
of  his  own  party.  He  must  educate  the  other  80  percent  of 
the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  that  belong  to 
his  party. 

While  the  New  York  Times  of  May  5.  1940  quotes  Mr. 
Wallace  as  saying  in  a  brief  preamble  to  his  prepared  talk 
that  he  did  not  believe  "the  Republicans  know  a  darn 
thing  about  the  farm  problem.  I  know  because  I  have 
spent  10  years  trying  to  get  them  to  understand  it,"  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Wallace  will  need  all  his  energy  to  educate  the 
members  of  his  own  party  before  he  branches  out  in  de- 
rision of  the  party  of  his  fathers. 


Importation  of  Silver  Fox  Pelts 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  FUR  BREEDER 


Mr.  JOHNS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  manner  in  which  a  certain 
group  of  fox  breeders  of  our  Nation  were  misrepresented 
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before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  shown  in  the  following  editorial  from  the  April 
1940  issue  of  the  American  Fur  Breeder: 

IPrcm  the  American  Pur  Breeder  for  April  1940] 

I   HAD   A   HUNCH — NOW    I'M    ST7RE! 

There's  a  wild  tale  going  the  rounds  that  the  Import  quota  on 
^llvfr  foxes  was  secured  through  the  political  Influence  and 
maneuvering  of  President  L.  J.  OReilly.  of  the  American  National 
and  his  satellite,  Maurice  Pitzsimmons,  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tale  these  two  worthies  suggested  to  administration 
leaders  that  Republican  attacks  on  the  trade-treaty  program  could 
be  offset  bv  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  relatively  Inslgnlflcant 
silver-fox  industry  and  thus  prove  the  administrations  deep  con- 
cern over  the  welfare  of  American  industries  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  trade-treaty  program. 

I  dent  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  made  the  suggestions  to  the 
administration  leaders  or  that  these  leaders  found  the  suggestions    | 
good      In  fact    the  Wisconsin  Pox  and   Fur   Breeders'   Association.    , 
the  president  of  which  is  Mr    O'Reilly,  passed  and  sent  a  resolution    | 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  thankmg  the  admlnis-    ; 
tration    for    placing    an    Import    quota    on    silver    fox    and    strongly 
upholding   the    administrations    trade-treaty    program.     Mr.    Fitz- 
slmmons  made  a  personal   appearance   before   this  committee   and 
he   also  upheld  the  trade-treaty  program.     Part   of  his  statements    , 
are  beine;  reprinted  In  this  issue  of  the  American  Fur  Breeder^ 

But  to  get  back  to  the  import  quota  and  how  it  came  about.  ! 
The  two  gentlemen  above  named  had  no  more  to  do  with  securing 
the  Guota  than  a  thousand  other  fur  farmers  who  used  their 
influence  with  their  Congressmen.  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocal  Information,  and  even  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  the  protests  from  fur  farmers  all  over 
the  United  States  that  poured  into  offl'.-ial  Washington  before 
Mr.  OReilly  and  Mr  Fltzsimmor-s  ever  went  near  Wa.'ihlngton  that 
paved  the  way  for  the  import  quota 

The  American  silver-fox  industry  was  given  the  protection  of 
imoort  quota  restrictions  because  the  mass  of  evidence  pouring 
into  Washington  woke  the  administration  up  to  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands Of  fox  farmers  scattered  from  coast  to  coast  would  be  ruined 
unless  the  flood  of  foreign  pelts  could  be  stemmed.  And  don't  lor- 
eet  that  the  ruination  of  thousands  of  fox  farmers  would  have  had 
repercussions  In  the  Nation's  press  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
that  would  have  seriously  upset  the  administrations  entire  plans 
and  policies  for  contlriulng  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  distorted  viewpoint  of  a  penny-ante 
Dolitician  read  the  deliberate  attack,  on  Ed  Fromm  in  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
mons'  remarks  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Here  he  de- 
liberately committed  the  American  fur  breeding  industry  to  the 
administration's  policy  of  low  tariff  or  free  trade  with  foreign 
nations  Here  he  delberately  accused  Ed  Fromm  of  being  the  single 
solitary  stand-out— the  only  American  fur  farmer  who  Is  opposed 
to  low  tariffs  and  the  trade-treaty  program. 

The  statements  are  false  to  the  core.  Ninety-nine  percent  of 
the  American  fox  and  mink  breeders  believe  in  adequate  tariff 
protection  to  insure  profitable  pelt  values  and  the  maintenance 
and  safeguarding  of  a  profitable  domestic  market  for  their 
products  This  is  the  stand  that  Ed  Fromm  Ukes  and  he  has 
repeated  It  many,  many  times.  This  Is  the  stand  that  John 
Nleman  takes  as  evidenced  by  his  letter  to  his  own  Congressman. 
This  is  the  stand  that  the  editor  of  the  American  Fur  Breeder 
takes  and  this  is  the  stand  of  every  honest  fox  and  mink  breeder 
In  these  United  States. 

The  Import  quota  restrictions  did  certainly  save  our  domestic 
sllver-fcx  industry  from  going  on  th?  rocks.  We  all  admit  that 
and  we  are  all  grateful  to  cur  Government  for  coming  to  our  rescue 
But  Ed  Fromm  knows  and  I  know  and  all  the  rest  of  us  know  that 
this  is  only  temporary  protection.  And  we  all  know  that  thf  present 
tariff  of  35  percent  on  foreign  silver  fox  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
protect  American  market  levels  and  American  fox  breeders^  As 
American  citizens  and  businessmen  we  have  every  right  to  plead  cur 
cause  and  our  Government  owes  us  every  protection.  And  let  no 
man  tell  you  that  you  haven't  this  right  or  that  you  are  a  traitor  to 
the  Government  if  you  demand  ycur  rights. 

Mr  Fltzsimmons  got  a  free  ride  to  Washington  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  selected  at  the  Chicago  conference  On  that  trip  he 
cpeiily  proclaimed  that  he  stood  for  ample  tariff  protection  for 
American  fox  breeders.  So  d.d  his  generalissimo.  Mr.  O  Rcihy.  And 
now  this  -mlsrepresentatlve"  of  the  American  fur-breedmg  indtistry 
goes  to  Washington  again  and  falsely  puts  us  en  record  as  a  shifty, 
vacillating  group  of  lunkheads. 

Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  our  Industry  when  a  basic 
agricultural  industry  like  fur  farming  must  depend  on  the  machina- 
tions of  cheap  fur-farm  politicians  to  defend  its  business  interests 
In  the  Nation's  Capitol.  The  only  way  to  set  the  administration 
rlRht  with  respect  to  your  real  attitude  is  to  write  to  ycur  bewildered 
Congressman  and  tell  him  you  have  been  falsely  represented  and 
"sold  down  the  river."  ,      ,      w     ♦ 

What  will  your  choice  be?  A  nincompoop  who  knows  little  about 
fur  farming  and  who  represented  nobody  at  Washington  except 
h  m<;elf  and  the  politicians  who  sent  him  down  there,  or  several 
thousand  practical,  honest  fur  farmers  who  believe  In  the  same 
things  you  fflftd  I  do? 

And  let  me  add  a  word  of  warning.  This  is  a  shining  example  of 
the  kind  of  ••misrepresentation"  you  can  expect  from  a  Federation 
of  Fur  Farmers'  Associations  controlled  and  especially  manipulated 


by  a  few  politicians  whose  chief  stock  in  trade  always  has  been  and 
always  win  be  selfishness  and  chicanery.  I  had  a  hunch— now  I  m 
sure. 

Return  the  American  Market  to  the  American 

Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1940 
Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  is  the  backbone  and 
the  Ufeblood  of  the  eight  northeastern  Indiana  counties  which 
comprise  the  Fourth  Congressional  District.  This  district, 
which  borders  Michigan  on  the  north  and  Ohio  on  the  east, 
has  more  than  19.500  of  the  best  farms  in  America.  And  the 
products  of  these  farms,  with  all  due  re-pect  to  my  colleagues 
from  the  Corn  Belt,  are  as  fine  in  quality  as  any  in  the  world. 
Each  year  the  industrious  farmers  of  my  district  till  more 
than  1.000.000  acres  of  soil  and  contribute  to  the  food  supply 
of  the  Nation  over  7.000.000  bushels  of  corn.  3.000,000  bushels 
Of  wheat  and  oats,  2.000.000  bushels  of  potatoes.  40,000  000 
gallons  of  milk.  1.000.000  pounds  of  butter  and  wool,  and 
9.000  000  dozens  of  eggs — to  mention  only  a  few  of  our  princi- 
pal products. 

Agriculture  is  mighty  important  to  my  district,  contributing 
directly  to  the  support  of  over  85.000  of  my  constituents.  In- 
directly it  supports  the  entire  social  and  economic  fabric  of 
every  resident  of  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  in  my  district. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  citizens  of  north- 
eastern Indiana  take  more  than  casual  interest  in  Government 
policies  and  programs  which  affect — favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably—the welfare  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  believe  that  this  interest  should  be  encouraged,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  these  remarks  to  present  some  facts  and 
figures  concerning  a  Government  program — the  trade-agree- 
ments program— about  which  I  want  my  constituents  to  be 
more  fully  informed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  thing  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
farm  products,  as  the  farmers  of  my  district  are  doing,  and 
quite  another  to  find  profitable  markets  for  them.  In  recent 
years,  with  farm  income  at  a  shameful  level  and  vast  sur- 
pluses accumulating,  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
find  such  markets. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  American  market — our  home 
market— no  loneer  belongs  to  the  American  farmer.  Gradu- 
ally but  surely  it  is  being  turned  over  to  the  farmers  of  ether 

nations. 

Who  is  to  blame?  The  finger  of  guilt  points  directly  to  our 
own  Federal  Governm*=nt.  The  trade-agreements  program, 
fostered  by  the  New  Deal,  has  permitted  foreign  countries  to 
import  farm  products — many  of  them  duty  free — at  starva- 
tion prices  in  direct  competition  with  our  own. 

In  other  words,  while  the  Government  is  paying  billions  of 
dollars  to  our  farmers  to  curtail  surplus  crops,  it  is  at  tha 
same  time  encouraging  the  importation  of  vast  quantities  of 
these  same  surplus  crops  from  abroad.  "Consistency,  thou 
art  a  jewel." 

F.\CTS   RTFtrTE   CLAIMS   OF   THE   NTW   DE.\LEES 

New  dealers  have  made  persistent  efforts  to  convince  our 
farmers  that  they  are  being  benefited  by  the  trade-agreements 
program  and  that  our  imports  of  farm  products  are  so  trifling 
as  to  render  them  unimportant.  The  facts,  however,  tell  a 
different  story. 

During  the  fiscal  years  of  1937  and  1938  cur  import?  of 
competitive  farm  products  averaged  $537,198,000  annually. 
The  average  acreage  under  cultivation  in  the  United  States 
during  these  years  was  341,475,000  acres;  the  average  value  of 
crops  grown  per  acre  was  $16.02;  and  the  acreage  displaced 
by  competitive  farm  imports  for  the  period  was  33,533.000 
acres  per  year. 

Does  that  seem  like  an  unimportant  matter? 
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•nie  value  of  all  crops  grown  in  my  congressional  district 
during  1938  was  only  $16.000.000 — or  less  than  3  percent  of 
this  amount.  For  the  entire  State  of  Indiana  the  figure  was 
less  than  $165,000,000. 

During  1938  the  total  value  of  all  crops  grown  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  was  only  $533,014,000.  These  figures, 
of  course,  refer  only  to  crop>s  grown,  not  livestock  products, 
in  the  States  named. 

Mr.  Fred  Brenckman,  Washington  representative  of  the 
National  Grange,  sununed  this  situation  up  in  a  recent  radio 
speech,  as  follows: 

The  land  on  American  farms  that  has  been  displaced  by  competi- 
tive Imports  Is  larger  than  the  reduction  In  acreage  that  has  been 
brought  about  since  1933  In  connection  with  the  corn-  and  cotton- 
cor.trol  program.  So  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  Government, 
under  the  pulse  of  soil  conservation.  Is  paying  the  farmers  of  tha 
country  approximately  $500,000,000  a  year  to  reduce 
production,  under  the  trade-agreements  program.  It 
permittlnt,'  but   actually  encouraging  competitive 

products  valued  at  the  same  amount.     •     •     •     ii „.  _ ,. 

fact'^  It  should  be  agreed  that  agricultural  conditions  would  greatly 
Improve  if  the  American  market  were  given  more  largely  to  the 
American  farmer. 

HOW  THE   NrW   DEAL   HAS   ROBBED   INDIANA   FARMERS   OF   THEIR    MARKETS 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  impress  more  clearly  on  the  farmers  of  my 
district  the  significance  of  these  competitive  imports,  and  to 
illustrate  how  their  markets  have  been  taken  away  from 
them.  I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  average  annual 
yield  of  principal  farm  products  in  the  eight  counties  I  rep- 
resent—Allen, Adams.  De  Kalb,  Lagrange,  Noble,  Steuben, 

Wells,  and  Whitley. 

I  am  now  going  to  give  import  figures  for  some  of  these 
crops  and  suggest  that  they  compare  them  with  the  figures 
in  the  table,  which  appears  below. 

First  let  us  consider  corn,  the  No.  1  crop  in  my  district  and 
in  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  1931.  before  the  trade-agreement 
program  went  into  effect,  we  imported  only  335.000  bushels  of 
corn.  In  1936.  however,  under  the  trade-agreement  pro- 
gram, we  import^ed  86,000.000  bushels  of  corn— 255  times  as 
much.  There  is  no  better  corn  country  in  America  than 
northeastern  Indiana,  but  It  would  take  my  farmers  more 
than  12  vears  to  produce  that  amoimt  of  corn. 

Not  counting  hay,  v^hich  Is  largely  used  on  the  farm,  wheat 
Is  the  next  largest  crop  in  my  district.  What  has  happened 
to  the  American  wheat  market?  In  1938,  wheat  imports 
totaled  3.829.000  bushels.  The  followinK  year— 1939 — wheat 
imports  rose  280  percent,  as  the  American  market  was  glutted 
with  10.747,000  bushels  of  foreign  wheat. 

I'he  next  largest  crop  In  my  district  is  oats.     Two  years 

ago in  1938 — our  imports  of  oats  totaled  only  7.183  bushels, 

a  comparatively  small  amount.  But  1939  was  a  different 
story.  In  this  year  our  home  market  was  fiooded  with  4.293.- 
000  bushels  of  oats,  with  severe  detriment  to  our  oat  farmers. 

Here  are  some  other  startling  import  figures: 

In  1938  we  imported  126,000  bushels  of  barley;  in  1939, 
776  000  bushels.     In  1938  we  imported  45.820,000  pounds  of 


potatoes:  in  1939.  93.859.000  pounds.  In  1938  we  imported 
104,274,000  pounds  of  raw  wool;  in  1939,  245.970,000  pounds. 
In  1934  we  imported  59.000  head  of  cattle;  in  1939.  753.570 
head.  In  1932  we  imported  34.000  pounds  of  pork;  in  1937. 
16,500,000  pounds. 

These  are  aU  products  of  the  Fourth  Indiana  District,  all 
produced  in  large  quantities  under  American  cost  standards. 
At  one  time  they  were  sold  on  the  American  market  at  a  fair 
price.  Today  they  are  sold  at  far  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  direct  competition  with  low-cost  foreign  products. 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  HAS  BEEN  SOLD  DOWN  THE  KTWR 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  charged  that  the  New  Deal  has 
sold  the  American  farmer  down  the  river.  I  submit  that  the 
above  facts  substantiate  this  charge.  The  American  farmer— 
the  thrifty  farmer  of  my  congressional  district — has  been 
robbed  of  his  j'ust  rights.  His  rich  home  market  has  been 
wrested  from  him  and  no  new  markets  have  been  found  to 
replace  it.  The  protection  he  once  received  from  a  sympa- 
thetic Government  has  vanished. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  farm  prices  have  remained  below 
parity  or  cost  of  production  during  the  7  New  Deal  years?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  our  farmers  are  still  suffering  from  the 
depression? 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in  1932 
President  Roosevelt,  in  a  desperate  bid  for  the  farm  vote, 
solemnly  promised  American  farmers  that  he  would  protect 
their  home  market  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  cheap  for- 
eign competition  by  maintaining  protective  tariff  rates  on 
competitive  farm  products.  In  one  of  his  campaign  speeches 
he  said: 

I  know  of  no  effective  excessively  high  tariff  duties  on  farm 
products  I  do  not  intend  that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered.  To  do 
so  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  entire  farm  program,  and  every 
farmer  knows  It  and  will  not  be  deceived. 

That  promise,  along  with  many  other  preelection  promises, 
was  conveniently  forgotten.  As  part  of  his  good-neighbor 
policy  toward  foreign  farmers,  the  President,  through  trade 
agreements,  has  dra.stically  reduced  tariff  duties  on  163  com- 
petitive farm  products,  and  has  invited  foreign  producers  to 
flood  the  American  market  with  products  cheaply  produced 
on  foreign  soil. 

A  partial  list  of  foreign  farm  imports  upon  which  duties 
have  been  reduced  25  to  50  percent  urder  the  New  Deal  in- 
cludes; Corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  cattle,  hogs,  pork, 
bacon,  milk,  cream,  cheese,  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  eggs, 
apples,  berries,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  cabbages,  to  mention  only 
a  few. 

All  of  these  products  are  produced  by  farmers  in  the  Fourth 
Indiana  District,  and  all  are  produced  in  siu-plus  quantities  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  19,500  Hoosier  farm  owners 
and  operators  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress.  I 
demand  that  the  New  Deal  return  the  American  market,  the 
richest  and  best  in  the  world,  to  the  people  who  developed  it — 
the  American  people. 


Yield  of  principal  farm  products  in  8  counties  of  Fourth  Indiana  District  for  an  average  year 


Product 


Mhcat 

Oats    

Barley 

Rye         

Mixt><l  grains 

Hay 

Com 

Batarhtfts 

Potatoes 

SiiyN-ans 

^^ilk 

Butter... 

Efp 

wow  . .  . ■ 
Apples... 
CnerriPS. . 
Peachrs.'. 
Pears 
G  raiK's . . . 


Unit 


Bushel  . 

Bushf-I 

Busbcl.. 

Bushel . 

Bushel . 

Ton      . 

Boshel. 

Ton 

Bu.ihei. 

Bushel. 

Gitllon. 

Pound . 

Doipn.. 

Pound - 

Bush«l 

Bushel. 

Bushel. 

Bushel. 

Pound. 


Allen 


SOS.  367 

»4.'i.  11 H 

2,478 

12,73« 

fi.  42« 

50.  072 

2, 04A,  (jS2 

24.969 

33«,0<)2 

42,h:«) 

7,  855.  767 

337,919 

l,,VSn,  117 

161.114 

iU.  iSS 

2..S4.-? 

1.  156 

Ih.  977 

4M.293 


Adams 


350.655 

344.509 

470 

3.512 

740 

30.  925 

778,503 

11.  4.'* 

56.945 

4.V  S-W 

5,  504.  .S.S5 

117.999 

1.  32«.  192 

76.6.38 

22,43« 

900 

6J0 

8.354 

126.557 


DeKajb 


LaGranpp 


4R1.474 

456. 275 

3.676 

16.  tl>« 

1,908 

30.  735 

843,735 

"i.w,  100 
,^  321 

5,  247,  .S7U 

126,870 

1,  aw.  072 

131,965 

41,427 

1.413 

832 

10.966 

8S,  291 


430.477 

ISO.  938 

3.  434 

25.  764 

820 

22,  247 

416,319 

"'139.  a37 

1.267 

6,  243.  587 

34,  9«;9 

947.  437 

110.817 

3Z281 

1.4.W 

2.  2:J9 

5,215 

94,484 


Nrble 


4S.'>,  202 

291,607 

2.669 

12.  735 

2.709 

27.UKS 

831,914 

"310."  747 

3,X22 

,  860.  (K5 

105.  938 

879.  WV9 

124.656 

29,  243 

2.  514 

3.  1  .'7 
6.  9f.5 

135.  UJS 


Steuben 


278.640 

172.617 

8.261 

14,  144 

4,270 

24.949 

400,497 

'""271.541 

1,  163 

4.  277,  8:12 

61.907 

714.  -222 

143.992 

20,619 

1.6-29 

433 

3,908 

63,9«3 


Wells 


211.230 

300,026 

2)10 

1.477 

1,233 

26.914 

1,  206,  7«0 

5.  318 

51,203 

91.  147 

4.  453.  .M12 

91,  r.'S 

1,  074.  930 

104,  270 

14,240 

440 

288 

11,772 

86,  167 


Whitley 


Total 


241.679 

238.811 

1.400 

9,  713 

852 

20.330 

752, 073 

'"212,829 

11,132 

4.  285.  9<i7 

122.  949 

1,  146.  330 

99.IMJ7 

28, 965 

930 

1.3^1 

4.  ,'.64 

45,808 


3.067.714 

2.929.901 

£2  SM 

m  AK) 

lb,  9«>l 

23.3,  261 

7,  274,  84»} 

41.  74>) 

1.  83».  404 

2(r2,  »W2 

41,72S,  8,s') 

V*i,  687 

8,  7ns.  1«;9 
9.'i2  5"9 
278,  .W) 

11,837 

10.  079 

7U.  731 

1,  114.5M 


Source;  T'nii»v1  Stato.s  Census  of  .\griculture  for  1935. 
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Exports  and  Imports  of  Farm  Products 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1932  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  condemned  the  Republicans  for  having  "ruined 
our  foreign  trade,"  and  pledged  themselves  "to  bring  the 
Nation  back  to  the  proud  position  of  domestic  happiness  and 
financial,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  leadership 
in  the  world." 

Eight  years  later,  in  1940,  we  find  that  our  foreign  trade. 
Instead  of  progressively  improving,  has  steadily  deteriorated 
under  New  Deal  policies.  The  seriousness  of  this  is  force- 
fully brought  home  when  one  realizes  that  a  sound  economy 
is  essential  to  adequate  defense  and  preparedness. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  domestic  agri- 
cultural exports  in  1939  were  valued  at  $655,000,000.  com- 
pared with  $662,000,000  in  1932,  a  decrease  of  1  percent.  Im- 
ports of  competitive  agricultural  products,  however,  were 
valued  at  $526,000,000  in  1939.  compared  with  $296,000,000  in 
1932.  an  increase  of  77.7  percent.  As  a  consequence,  in  1939 
competitive  agricultural  imports  were  80  percent  of  domestic 
agricultural  exports,  compared  with  only  45  percent  in  1932. 
United  States  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1932-39 
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INCREASED   FARM    IMPORTS 

During  the  last  7  years  the  New  Deal  has  been  trying  to 
make  progress  by  going  in  all  directions.  While  its  incon- 
sistencies are  many,  there  is  perhajis  no  greater  inconsistency 
than  that  of  its  domestic  agricultural  policy  and  its  foreign 
trade  policy.  The  New  Deal  farm  program  operates  in  such 
a  way  as  to  impede  the  free  movement  of  American  farm 
surpluses  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  reciprocal  trade- 
agreement  program,  on  the  other  hand,  op>erates  so  as  to 
open  our  great  industrial  markets  to  the  surplus  products  of 
other  countries. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Aguculture,  imports  of 
supplementary  farm  products,  or  products  that  are  similar 
to  those  produced  in  the  United  States,  have  increased  from 
296  million  dollars  in  1932  to  526  million  dollars  in  1939,  or 
77.7  percent. 

Imports  of  cheese  have  increased  from  12.1  million  dollars 
in  1932  to  12.8  milLon  dollars  in  1939,  or  5.8  percent. 

Imports  of  vegetable  oils  increased  from  29.1  million  dol- 
lars in  1932  to  50.9  million  dollars  in  1939,  or  75  percent. 

Imports  of  flaxseed  increased  from  5  million  dollars  in 
1932  to  18.4  million  dollars  in  1939,  or  268  percent. 

Imports  of  molasses  increased  from  5.8  million  dollars 
in  1932  to  8.2  million  dollars  in  1939.  or  41  percent. 

Imports  of  wool  increased  from  2.8  million  dollars  in 
1932  to  23.9  million  dollars  in  1939,  or  750  percent. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  cotton  increased  from  5  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1932  to  8.3  million  dollars  in  1939.  or  66  per- 
cent. 


Imports  of  canned  beef,  including  corned  beef,  increa.sed 
from  2.1  million  dollars  in  1932  to  8.6  million  dollars  m  1939, 
or  310  percent. 

Imports  of  cattle  '  dutiable >  have  increased  from  1.5  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1932  to  20.2  million  dollars  in  1939,  or  1.250 
percent. 

Imports  of  hides  and  skins  increa.sed  from  22.4  million 
dollars  in  1932  to  46.6  million  dollars  in  1939,  or  108  percent. 

Imports  of  sugar  increased  from  95.8  million  dollars  in 
1932  to  124.6  million  dollars  in  1939,  or  30  percent. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  have  increased  from 
27.3  million  dollars  in  1932  to  36.9  million  dollars  in  1939,  or 
35  percent. 

Imports  of  nuts  have  increased  from  10.2  million  dollars 
in  1932  to  14.5  million  dollars  in  1939,  or  42  percent. 

Imports  of  fodders  and  feeds  have  increased  from  2.3  million 
dollars  in  1932  to  11.3  million  dollars  in  1939.  or  395  percent. 

Imports  of  wheat,  corn,  and  barley  malt  have  also  increased. 

FOREIGN    TRADE    IN    AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS 

A  major  objective  of  the  New  Deal  was  to  increa.se  foreign 
markets  for  our  surplus  agricultural  products.  The  New 
Deal  has  not  only  failed  to  achieve  this  objective  but  has 
also  failed  to  keep  the  markets  that  were  ab-eady  ours.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  total  exports  of 
all  commodities  have  increased  from  1.576  million  dollars 
in  1932  to  3,123  million  dollars  in  1939.  or  98  percent.  Agri- 
cultural exports,  however,  dropped  from  662  million  dollars 
in  1932  to  655  million  dollars  in  1939,  or  1  percent. 

As  indicated  in  the  following  table,  farm  exports  were  42 
percent  of  total  exports  in  1932  and  only  21  percent  in  1939. 
Export  value:  Agricultural  compared  unth.  all  commodities,  1932-39 
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Mannerheim's  Heroic  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVA.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4,  1940 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Illustrious  deeds  of  all  military  history  are  written  in  the 
book  of  time.  I  am  certain  that  high  up  on  its  pages  will  be 
written  the  epic  of  the  gallant  fight  against  overwhelming 
odds  made  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic  of  Finland  in  its 
war  against  Russian  aggression.  We  all  of  us  know  the 
thrill  that  came  to  our  hearts,  when,  day  after  day,  the  dis- 
patches told  of  the  brave  and  almost  superhuman  feats  of 
this  small  army,  outnumbered  40  to  1. 

Then,  with  the  coming  of  peace,  a  hard  peace,  we  have 
seen  this  same  nation  turn  resolutely  to  the  tasks  of  recon- 
struction. The  Christian  fortitude  which  this  people  have 
displayed  should  he  at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge 
to  us  here  in  America,  who  face  penlous  times  in  a  mael- 
strom of  EXiropean  war. 

Under  leave  granted  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  extend 
into  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
stirring  and  inspiring  message  to  the  soldiers  of  Finland 
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Issued  by  General  Baron  Mannerheim  on  the  fateful  March  i 
14,  following   the  signing   of   a  c»mpulsory   peace   with   the 
Soviet.    This  message  should  live  in  history;  it  breathes  the 
free  spirit  of  a  people  who  remain  free  and  independent, 
who  have  preserved  their  democracy,  preserved  their  insti-   i 
tutions,  preserved  their  religion,  and  preserved,  above   all, 

their  souls. 

I 

rHXD    MARSHAL    MANNERHEIM'S    ORDER    OF    THE    DAT    TO    THE    ARMV    OF 
THE    REPUBLIC    OF    FINLAND,    THURSDAY,    MARCH     14.    1940 

Soldiers  of  Finland's  glorious  army!  Peace  has  been  concluded 
between  our  country  and  Soviet  Russia.  It  Is  a  hard  peace,  giving 
Russia  practically  every  battlefield  on  which  you  have  shed  your 
blood  for  all  that  you  hold  dear  and  sacred.  You  did  not  want 
war.  You  loved  peace,  work,  and  progress.  But  the  fiiiht  was 
forced  upon  you.  and  the  deeds  you  have  performed  will  shine 
for  centuries  in  the  annals  of  history. 

More  than  IS.OuO  of  you  who  went  out  will  not  see  your  homes 
again,  and  how  many  are  they  who  have  not  lost  forever  their 
ability  to  work?  But  you  have  hit  back  hard,  and  if  200.000  cf  the 
enemy  now  He  beneath  the  frozen  snows  or  with  sightless  gaze  con- 
template our  starry  skies,  the  blame  does  not  lie  with  you.  You 
did  not  hate  them.  You  wished  them  no  harm  You  merely  fol- 
lowed the  stern  law  of  war — to  kill  or  die. 

Soldiers.  I  have  fought  on  many  battlefields,  but  never  yet  have 
I  seen  your  equals.  I  am  proud  of  you.  Just  as  If  you  were  my  own 
children;  equally  proud  of  him  from  the  northern  tundras,  of  him 
from  the  broad  plains  of  Ea.-^t  Bothnia,  from  the  Karelian  woods, 
from  Savo's  villages  I  am  proud  cf  those  who  come  from  the 
flourishing  fnrm.«  of  Hame  and  Satakunta:  of  those  from  the  whis- 
pering blrchwoods  of  Uu.slmaa  and  Finland  proper. 

OfBcers  and  men.  I  thank  you  all.  But  I  particularly  wl.sh  to 
draw  attention  to  the  courape  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  reserve 
officers  and  the  skill  with  wh:ch  they  carried  out  a  work  wh:ch 
ncrmallv  was  not  theirs.  Also  their  sacrifice  was  in  proportion  the 
greatest' In  the  war  and  given  gladly  and  with  unswerving  loyalty. 
I  thank  the  staff  officers  for  their  ability  and  untiring  work. 
Fln.illv  I  thank  ir.y  nearest  colleagues — the  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  the  quartermaster  general,  the  Army  commanders,  the  corps 
and  divisional  ctmmandcrs— who  In  many  cases  made  the  Impcsbl- 
ble  pcs.slble 

I  thank  all  the  services  of  the  Finnish  Army,  who  In  brilliant 
combat  achieved  such  fine  exploits  and  who.  from  the  first  day  of 
the  war.  wt  nt  with  great  boldness  to  the  attack  on  an  enemy  many 
times  stronger  and  armed  with  untried  weapons.  I  thank  them  for 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  every  Inch  of  soil  of  their 
native  land"  The  destruction  of  more  than  1  500  Rus.sian  tanks  and 
over  700  airplanes  bears  witness  to  the  heroic  deeds  frequently 
performed  bv  individual  mm 

With  Joy  and  pride  I  think  of  Finland's  Lotta  Svard  and  of  their 
contrlbiuion  to  the  Wiir.  their  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  untiring  work 
m  all  branches,  thus  liberating  thousands  of  men  for  the  front 
line  With  their  courageous  spirit  they  .supported  and  stirred 
on  the  a'my  whose  gratitude  and  appreciation  they  fully  earned. 
A  place  of  honcr  has  been  fJled  by  the  thousands  of  workers 
who.  during  the  bitterest  days  cf  the  war.  and  under  air  attacks, 
faithfully  and  often  as  volunteers,  remained  at  their  work  pro- 
ducing the  necessities  of  war;  and  also  those  who  under  enemy 
fire  untiringly  worked  on  the  fortifications.  In  the  name  of  our 
country  I   thank   you  all  ^        .^     ^ 

De^p*te  all  courape  and  the  will  to  sacrifice,  the  Government 
has  been  forced  to  make  a  peace  on  hard  terms.  This  neverthe- 
less has   Its  explanation. 

Our  army  Including  reserves,  was  insufficient;  we  were  not 
equipped  for'  a  war  with  a  great  power.  While  our  brave  soldiers 
were  defending  our  frontier.  It  was  necessary  with  superhuman 
efforus  to  make  up  the  deficiencies,  to  create  a  line  of  defense 
which  before  did  not  exist,  aiid  to  seek  the  help  which  did  not 
arrive  It  was  a  question  of  getting  arms  and  equipment,  at  a  time 
when  our  counTy  wa.<^  feverishly  preparing  for  the  storm  which  is 
now  sweeping  over  the  world 

Your  dted.s  have  aroused  admiration  the  whole  world  over  but 
after  three  and  a  half  months  of  war  we  still  stand  alone^  We  6\d 
not  -v.cccLd  in  obtaining  any  foreign  aid.  except  for  two  battalions 
reinforced  by  some  artillery  and  airplanes.  /  hjlst  our  own  troops. 
Shting  day  and  night,  without  a  chance  of  relief,  stood  up  to  the 
al^dks  of  every  new  enemy  formation  tiU  long  past  physical  and 
moral  breaking  point 

When  at  last  the  history  of  this  war  is  written  the  world  wUl  see 
what  deeds  vou  have  performed.  .     ,     „ 

Without  the  gen-rous  help  of  ammunition  and  equipment  given 
by  SwXn  and  the  western  powers  we  could  not  have  withstood 
tor  so^long  the  Innumerable  guns,  tanks,  and  airplanes  which  were 
thrown  a?anst  us  Unfortunately,  the  splendid  promise  of  help 
Riven  u.«bv  the  Western  Powers  could  not  be  fulfilled,  owing  to 
our  neighbors'  concern  for  their  own  safety.  They  refused  the 
rlflht  of   pas-saKe  to   the  Allied   troops. 

Mter  16  we^ks  of  fierce  struggle,  without  resting  day  or  night 
our  army  stands  today  unbeaten  by  an  enemy  which.  In  spite  of 
•normnim   losses    has  Only  grown  in  numbers. 

NmS^  h^  our  home  front  wavered,  despite  the  Innumerable 
«lr  atj^cks  which  have  spread  deatb  and  terror  among  our  women 
and  children. 


Our  towns,  which  have  been  burned  down,  our  ^";^f!«/^y*"K  f^' 
behind  the  front,  even  as  far  back  as  the  ''^J^""  Z^'^"""'  "LJ 
striking  Witness  of  what  our  people  have  had  to  undergo  during 

the  past  months.  ^wn,.,..^  ♦«  atvm 

It   is  a  hard  fate  for  us  now  that  we  have  been  o^   fd  t°  «^^% 

up  to  a  race,  which  Is  foreign  and  of  a  difTerent  P^llosopjiy  and 

moral  standards,  land  which  we  tUled  for  centuries  by  the  sweat 

°  VVe'v«.lll°spare  no  effort  to  provide  homes  and  better  living  con- 
ditions within  the  remaining  territories  for  all  those  whose  houses 
and  property  have  been  ruined.  j,    ,   ,  »,.^ 

And  we  will  be  prepared  as  before  to  defend  our  diminished 
mother  country  with  the  same  detennlnatlon  and  strength  wlta 
which   we    fought    for    her    undivided.  ,„,„««« 

We  have  the  proud  knowledge  that  we  have  a  historic  mission 
to  fulfill-  To  protect  the  western  civilization  which  for  centuries 
has  been  part  of  our  heritage.  We  also  know  that  we  have  paid 
to  the  last  penny  that  debt  which  we  have  owed  to  the  west. 

Manncsheim. 


America  Prepare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  4  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   LISTER    HILL.    OF    ALABAMA.   AT   CONFED- 
ERATE MEMORIAL  EXERCISES 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  address  delivered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI  at  the  Confederate 
memorial  exercises.  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Sunday, 
June  2.  1940,  on  the  subject,  America  Prepare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  meet  to  pay  our  reverent  tribute  to  the 
Confederate  dead;  not  merely  because  an  hour  set  apart  for  this 
memorial  has  come  again  In  the  regular  succession  of  days,  but 
also  because  the  time  Itself  draws  us  to  the  contemplation  cl 
their  lives.  We  shall  be  strengthened  and  fortified  for  the  patri- 
otic duties  which  lie  ahead  of  us  by  refiectlon  upon  the  glorious 
•sacrifices  which  thev  made  for  the  ideals  they  cherished  unto 
death  The  spirit  which  made  them  Immcrtal  must  be  our  spirit. 
It  led  them  to  death  upon  the  field  of  battle,  but  It  will  lead  us 
to  life  to  a  life  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our 
descendants;  to  a  life  of  peace  and  security  In  a  world  gone  mad. 
The  first  lesson  which  we.  as  their  heirs  of  destiny,  must  learn 
Is  the  lesson  of  sacrifice.  A  man  cannot  give  to  his  country  in 
its  time  of  need  In  niggardly  fashion.  He  must  give  without  stint 
and  without  reservation.  He  cannot  set  a  price  or  a  condition 
upon  his  patriotism:  it  Is  a  thing  without  price  and  beyond  all 
condition.  Our  country  has  given  to  us.  her  children,  more  boun- 
teously than  any  other  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  be 
worthy  of  her  we  must  give  of  ourselves  more  generously,  more 
grandly,  more  gloriously  than  any  other  peoples  upon  the  earth. 
To  do  less  would  prove  our  unworthlness,  would  demonstrate  that 
a  glorious  heritage  of  valor  has  dwindled  to  a  pitiable  pittance  of 
patriotism.  .  ,  ^       ^ 

It  Is  the  habit  of  the  unreflecting  to  look  upon  the  events  of 
the  present  and  exclaim,  'Strange  things  are  abroad;  new  ter- 
rors such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  stalk  upon  defenseless 
people  •  Such  is  not  the  case.  Conguerors  have  ravaged  inof- 
fensive peoples  since  the  dawn  of  history.  Traitors  have  sold 
their  country  for  a  price,  and  patriots  have  made  vain  sacrifices 
since  time  began.  Peace-loving  peoples  have  been  subdued  by 
ruthless  invaders  and  high  civilizations  trampled  underfoot  never 
to  rl.se  again  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
hemisphere  to  find  terrible  examples.  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
overrun  by  Invaders,  better  equipped  with  the  instruments  of  war. 
The  civilization  of  the  Mayas  and  the  Incas  vanished  from  the 
earth  Their  science  and  their  knowledge  perished  with  them, 
and  all  that  remains  are  strange  monuments  with  inscriptions  we 
cannot  read  and  the  names  of  their  heroes  and  their  gods  which 
linger  In  our  memories  and  evoke  a  faint  and  momentary  pity. 

Their  fate  has  for  us  a  tragic  lesson.  That  lesson  Is  also  exem- 
plified In  the  lives  of  those  Confederate  soldiers  whose  memories 
we  commemorate.  It  is  a  lesson  all  nations  must  learn  on  peril 
of  their  lives.  It  teaches  us  that  courageous  hearts  alone  are  of 
no  avail  against  superior  Instruments  of  war.  Courage  without 
material  resources  cannot  win  against  a  foe  abundantly  supplied 
with  all  the  engines  of  war.  The  South  had  a  courage  that  was 
sublime.     Yet  the  South,  from  the  beginning,  despite  the  courage 
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of  Its  soldiers  and  the  transcendent  genitis  of  Lee  and  cf  Jack.son 


Neither  can  governments  hide  from  their  oblljjations.     The  cltl- 
7.pn  rhafin^  under  the  deficiencies  and  delinquencies  of  his  govern- 
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and  In  some  sales  taxes,  with  steeper  Increases  In  other  excises. 
It  would  Increase  by  10  percent  or  more  all  the  Inequities  in  the 


Regardless  cf  religious  affiliation  or  of  racial  ancestry,  we  must 
all   stand   shoulder   to   shoulder    in   a   united   aim    to   defend   the 
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of  Its  soldiers  and  the  transcendent  genius  of  Lee  and  of  Jackson 
was  foredoomed  to  lose  the  War  between  the  States.  Lacking 
the  material  resources,  it  faced  an  impossible  task. 

But  it  Is  not  enuv.igh  to  be  blessed  by  nature  with  the  raw 
materials  out  of  which  the  instrumentalities  of  war  can  be  forged. 
These  raw  materials  must  be  turned  by  human  hibor  and  ad- 
vanced science  into  the  weapons  of  war  That  transformation 
cannot  be  wrought  in  a  day.  It  requires  long  physical  eflort  and 
concentrated  thought.  It  is  a  task  so  colossal  that  we  in  America 
are  fortunate  in  having  as  our  leader  a  man  who  appreciates 
completely  the  effort  that  the  United  States  must  make  If  it  is 
to  live. 

A  failure  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  confronting 
them  is  responsible  for  the  plight  of  England  and  France  today. 
A  nation  cannot  prepare  to  defend  itself  half-heartedly  One  does 
not  go  to  war  delicately  To  win  wars  one  must  prepare  for  war 
with  all  one's  power,  all  ones  strength,  and   all   one's  soul. 

England  and  France,  and  I  mean  the  people  of  England  and 
France,  the  men  in  the  streets,  the  workers  in  the  fields,  the 
toilers  In  the  factories  and  mines,  failed  to  realize  that  one 
supreme  task  confronted  them  As  a  result  they  were  all  too 
slow  in  girding  themselves  for  war.  Their  adversary  was  making 
ready,  openly,  arrogantly,  yea  contemptuously,  for  7  years  while 
the  prospective  victims  of  that  preparation  gave  it  insufficient 
heed.     It   was  somehow  beyond   their   ability  to  comprehend. 

Lesser  nations  lived  within  the  shadow  of  the  growing  monster 
and  trusted  too  long  in  the  principles  of  right  and  justice  for 
their  defense  They  could  almost  hear  the  jangle  of  the  war- 
making  machinery  and  some  of  them  no  doubt  could  see  the 
black  plumes  floating  over  the  great  factories  forging  the  tools 
of  war.  but  somehow  they  never  grasped  the  terrible  meaning  of 
that  tireless  preparation.  They  were  all  too  tardy  in  their  counter- 
preparations,  all  too  short  of  vision  to  combine  their  strength 
while  they  were  free  people  that  they  might  continue  free 

The  path  of  destiny  was  clear  for  them  to  see  and  they  glimpsed 
it  dimly  or  not  at  all.  They  heard  but  did  not  heed  the  rumblings 
of  the  storm.  Those  rumblings  now  come  to  us.  Shall  we  heed 
them  while  yet  there  is  time  or  shall  we  disregard  them  and 
suffer  by   default   the  destruction   of   all   that   we   cherish? 

We  meet  to  honor  the  memory  of  great  soldiers.  I  should  be 
unworthy  of  the  honor  you  have  done  me  if  I  did  not  speak  as 
those  soldiers  would  have  me  speak.  If  they  could  rise  from  their 
graves  and  speak  again  with  the  tongue  of  the  living  they  would 
not  pause  to  seek  out  loved  ones;  with  one  voice  they  would 
cry  out.  those  men  in  gray,  those  men  in  blue.  •America,  prepare!" 

I  can  hear  them  now.  the  valiant  dead,  crying  out  to  us  to  be 
valiant,  to  cherish  and  defend.  I  hear  America  make  answer.  "We 
shall  cherish.     We  shall   defend." 

Just  as  a  nation  cannot  live  half  slave  and  half  free,  so  the 
world  cannot  live  half  slave  and  half  free.  Just  as  a  man  cannot 
serve  two  masters,  so  the  world  cannot  serve  two  warring  ideals. 
Those  who  worship  brute  force  must  inevitably  come  to  hate  those 
who  cherish  the  Christian  ideals  of  Justice,  temperance,  and  mercy. 
The  world  is  too  small  today  to  contain  such  antagonistic  faiths. 

No  longer  do  we  live  in  a  world  of  pleasant  dreams.  The  clank 
of  the  tanks  and  the  wail  of  the  sirens  have  shattered  our  dreams. 
Let  us  face  reality  in  a  world  of  grim  realities.  The  love  of  peace 
does  not  give  any  guaranty  of  its  possession.  Respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  does  not  guarantee  that  others  will  respect  our 
rights.  The  only  guaranty  of  our  security  is  in  the  might  of 
our  strong  right  hands. 

In  that  might  I  have  confidence.  We  in  America  have  the 
capacity  to  match  strength  with  strength,  and  invention  against 
invention.  The  material  resources  are  at  hand.  The  spiritual 
resources  are  abundant  in  the  great  soul  of  the  American  people. 
The  peril  is  great  but  the  power  to  meet  it  is  far  greater 

The  scientific  progress  of  man  has  made  the  world  small;  that 
progress  turned  to  war  has  placed  the  world  in  peril;  that  progress 
turned  to  defense  by  American  hands  will  bring  the  world  to 
safety.  We  have  in  America  the  foremost  scientists  of  the  world. 
Those  scientists  must  forge  greater  and  more  improved  weapons 
of  defense  than  Germany  has  forged  for  offense.  We  must  think 
In  terms  of  the  motorized,  electric  world  of  today  We  must  use 
our  Imaginations.  Time  no  longer  moves  slowly.  It  travels  on  the 
wings  of  the  morning  and  these  who  are  slow  in  awakening  to  its 
speed  awaken  to  a  state  of  slavery.  Distance  has  shrunk  to  an 
ineffective  obstacle  and  months  have  been  compressed  into  days, 
yea.  Into  a  matter  cf  hours.  Destruction  strikes  like  the  lightning 
and  death  rages  like  a  hurricane.  We  must  visualize  all  the  pos- 
ElblUties  of  offensive  and  defensive  action  and  utilize  them  with 
audacity.     We   have  done  it   t>efcre      We  can  do   it  again. 

The  strife  which  gave  us  the  heroes  whose  memory  we  cherish 
produced  inventions  which  changed  the  art  of  war.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrlmac  revolutionized  naval  con- 
struction throughout   the  world.      The  wooden   ship  of  war   became 

a  useless  thing. 

The  development  of  trench  warfare  had  its  origin  in  the  defenses 
of  the  soldiers  who  sleep  so  near  at  hand. 

The  ■•blitzkrieg"  of  today  is  the  cavalry  of  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  mounted  upon  the  mechanical  horses  of 
this  modern  age. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  attribute  to  the  Germans  of  today  the  quali- 
ties of  supermen.  The  Allies  made  the  dlsastrotis  mistake  of  think- 
ing In  terms  of  the  past.  Those  who  triumph  must  think  in  terms 
of  the  present — and  the  future.  Action  Is  a  rxile  of  life;  it  is  an 
inexorable  rule  of  war  Warriors  do  not  conquer  by  digging  holes 
In  the  ground  and  hiding  in  them. 


Neither  can  governments  hide  from  their  obligations.  The  citi- 
zen chafing  under  the  deficiencies  and  delinquencies  of  his  govern- 
ment is  a  ready  recruit  for  the  -flfth  column"  which  has  played 
BO  great  a  part  in  the  present  war.  But  contented  men  do  not 
revolt:  satisfied  citizens  do  not  become  traitors  Agitators  and 
organizers.  Fascists  and  Communists,  can  make  no  real  converts 
among  men  and  women  who  feel  their  government  is  a  good 
government,   a   Just   government,   an   enlightened   government. 

During  the  past  7  years  creat  progress  has  been  made  by  our 
Government  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  toward  all  the  people, 
the  helpless,  the  poor,  and  the  underprivileged.  That  pror^ress 
and   the  steps  leading  to  it   must  not    be   foi  gotten   or   cast   aside. 

We  are  not.  we  can  never  be  a  nation  of  classes  We  are  not 
and  we  can  never  be  a  nation  in  which  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  West  feel  themselves  a  section  apart.  In  all 
truth  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all.  Injustices  and 
discriminations  between  sections  should  not  be  sought  and  cannot 
be  tolerated.  We  as  a  nation  face  one  problem.  We  mtxst  face 
it  as  one  nation. 

And  so  to  the  men  and  women  of  America,  to  the  executive 
in  his  ofHce.  the  manufacturer  in  his  plant,  the  farmer  in  his  fields, 
and  the  toilers  and  laborers  of  America,  wherever  they  may  toil.  I 
say.  -Give — give  of  yourself:  give  of  your  life — and  give  freely. 
The  hour  of  your  greatness  is  upon  you.  May  your  spirits  rise 
and  stand  above  all  selfish  things.  ' 

And  to  you.  the  youth  of  America,  the  hope  of  today  and  of 
tomorrow  and  all  the  tomorrows  hereafter  to  you.  young  men  in 
the  glory  of  your  strength  and  the  splendor  of  your  spirit.  I  say. 
come  forward  and  gird  yourselves  for  the  defense  of  your  country. 
And  may  the  glory  of  your  achievements  refiect  the  grandeur  and 
the  glory  of  the  noblest  human  spirit.  The  greatest  call,  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  the  ages  is  for  you.  I  hear  your  answer 
to  that  call  and  my  faith  is  strengthened — Justice  and  mercy 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth — the  light  our  fathers  kindled 
shall  not  he  darkened. 


Leading  From  the  Rear 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  NEWS 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  timely  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  June  3.  1940: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  3.  1940] 

LEADING  FROM  THE  BEAH 

An  a.stonishing  phenomenon  of  the  national-defense  crisis  is  the 
sluggishness  with  which  Washington  is  following  in  the  wake  of 
public  opinion. 

The  leaders  of  the  admini-^tration  and  Congress  aren't  leading  at 
all;  they  are  being  dragged  along  For  some  reason  they  can't  shake 
loose  the  fixed  notion  that  they  must  stroke  the  voters  gently  in 
this  election  year.  They  haven't  yet  realized  that  this  is  one 
quadrennial  when  "politics  as  usual"  won't  go. 

Congressional  leaders  cf  both  parties,  at  the  behest  of  the  admin- 
istration, lay  plans  to  complete  a  minimum  of  legislation  and  ad- 
journ for  the  conventions  and  the  campaigning  Yet  the  common 
run  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  who  read  their  mail  more 
closely  than  the  veteran  leaders  do.  testify  that  the  people  back  home 
are  urging  them  to  stay  on  the  Job.  That  is  exactly  the  sentiment 
one  should  expect  from  a  people  who  believe  in  democratic  govern- 
ment and  want  to  see  it  meet  the  stern  test  of  the  times  But 
apparently  the  lawmakers,  or  at  least  the  leaders,  didn't  expect  any 
such  reaction,  and  now  can't  believe  that  it  is  real.  Anyhow,  they 
arc  petting  ready  to  quit— -as  always  when  June  weather  comes  to 
the  Potomac 

Nor  can  the  lawmakers  believe  their  eyes  when  they  read  con- 
stituents' letters  and  public-opinion  polls  showing  that  the  people 
are  ready,  yea.  eager,  to  pay  taxes  to  make  the  Government  finan- 
cially strong  For  too  many  years,  in  response  to  pressure  groups, 
these  legislatcrs  have  been  voting  money  which  the  Government 
didn't  have  for  things  that  weren't  essential. 

They  can't  appreciate  how  profoundly  shocked  the  people  have 
been  by  the  discovery  that,  despite  all  the  billions  spent  in  recent 
years,  the  Nation's  defenses  are  in  such  poor  order  that  America's 
voice  carries  little  weight  in  a  world  where  force  alone  counts. 
Not  understanding  how  determined  the  American  people  have 
suddenly  become  to  correct  this  condition,  administration  and 
congressional  leaders  are  trying  to  slip  up  on  the  blind  side  of  the 
public  with  a  tax  bill  which  would  touch  the  nalnimum  number 
of  pocketbook  nerves  and  raise  only  a  fraction  of  the  revenue 
needed.    The  bill  provides  a  10-percent  boost  in  all  income  taxes 
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and  in  some  sales  taxes,  with  steeper  increases  In  other  excises. 
It  would  Increase  by  10  percent  or  more  all  the  inequities  In  the 
present  tax  structure  and,  as  usual,  would  get  the  bulk  of  the 
revenue  by  invisible  taxes,  levied  without  regard  to  ability  to  pay. 
The  leaders  don't  pretend  that  this  is  an  adequate  tax  bill,  or  even 
a  fair  one.  Tliey  merely  say  that  It  la  a  measure  they  can  pass 
quickly  and  go  home.  If  they  do,  well  bet  they'll  wish  they 
hadn't. 

Unless  all  the  straws  in  the  wind  are  misleading.  Congressmen 
who  go  home  without  doing  their  duty  are  going  to  face  some 
embarrassing  questions.  The  country  is  united  as  It  has  seldom 
been  in  history^united  in  Its  determination  that  our  defenses 
shall  be  made  impregnable,  regardless  of  the  cost;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  shall  be  made  strong,  whatever  the  sacrifices; 
that  idle  men  and  dollars  shall  be  put  to  work  to  revitalize  industry. 
no  matter  how  many  heads  or  pet  political  ideas  are  cracked  in 
the  process. 

A  lot  of  politicians  who  arc  still  playing  the  game  according  to 
the  old  rules  of  avoidance  and  evasion  are  going  to  get  hurt  this 
election  year  The  "gimme""  game  has  played  out.  An  aroused 
patriotism  is  going  to  the  polls. 


Responsibilities  of  American  Citizens 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  4  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON      JAMES    M     MEAD.     OP    NEW    YORK,     AT 
SEVENTH  REGIMENT  ARMORY,  NEW   YORK 


Mr  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  and  carried  over  the  facilities  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Co.  at  8:15  p.  m.  Sunday  evening.  June  2.  1940. 
This  address  was  delivered  at  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory 
in  New  York  City  in  connection  with  this  year's  observance 
of  Young  Citzens'  Day.  ^  .     ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  be  here  this  evening  and  to  Join  with 
vou^thi'Impressivrobservatlon  of  Young  Citizens"  Day.  I  con- 
grati?a^  thoTe  in  charge  of  planning  this  occasion,  and  I  extend 
to  all  of  voumy  heartiest,  my  most  sincere  greeting.  ,     ^  , 

-niis  is  an  appropriate  occasion  and  an  appropriate  hour  to  bring 
to^u  here  and  to  you  who  may  be  at  your  radios  as  I  s,^ak  some 
though!  ab^m  the  responsibilities  of  devoted  American  citizens  in 

'^wJZTZ\:it  bXar'k'of  freedom  left  in  the  world  that  is  not 
enlaecd^  in  a  TUanic  struggle  to  preserve  its  way  of  life.  There  is 
not TipaalTn  the  whole  of  continental  Europe  that  enjoys  the 
neace  that  prevails  at  Washington.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  hoid 
?S  aiS  firm  to  thi  blessings^  which  we  enjoy.  As  we  h^ure  our 
mWr"y  our  homes,  our  communities  by  adequate  police  and  fire 
?rXtion    so.  to*),  will  we  protect  our  shores  from  invasion  that 

^'^ri  iTno'^l'o^er  room  for  doubt  that  our  progress  along  the 
Datbway  cf  peace  requires  vast  additions  to  our  military  defense. 
We  are  go  n?  immediately  to  work  in  providing  those  necessary 
weapons  of  defeiase.  We  have  the  wealth,  the  resources,  and  the 
mdSfal  abiniy  to  produce  the  material  requirements  that  are 
necessary  for  our  adequate  national  protection. 

But  I  say  to  vou  that  our  most  serious  enemy  wll  not  be  the 
tanks  deadly  ga.'^s.  the  flame  throwers,  nor  the  airplane  boiiiber, 
?of  any  of  the^ther  terrifying  implements  of  modern  war.    if  we 

are  made  vulnerable  to  assault.  It  wlU  be  because  we  have  failed 
to  stTenKlhen  to  solidify,  and  to  adequately  provide  the  defenses 
Of  foyaUy,  Of  tolerance,  of  neighborliness.  and  of  good  wUl  among 

^^He^-uf  America  we  must  conUnue  to  educate  ourselves  in  the 
«r7^th  and  unity  which  comes  from  living  side  by  s:de  in  peace 
rnd^nderstanding  We  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  forces  operating  today  in  this  country  to  arouse  animosl- 

ties  among  our  people. 

There  are  swcrn  enemies  of  our  free  system  of  government  at 
work  in  our  midst.  Let  us  abolish  those  subversive  forces.  Let  us 
erase  them  Jrom  our  land  Let  us  clean  our  body  politic  of  cor- 
r^^lTe  elements  which  Impede  and  thwart  the  processes  of  repre- 
J^i^tive  government  Let  us  be  good  neighbors  in  every  ^nse  of 
the   word      To   be    good    neighbors   we   require    unity,    loyalty,   and 

^Se'chiWren^of  England.  Germany.  Ireland,  Italy.  Poland,  and 
other  lands  who  settled  this  Nation,  who  built  it*  communities, 
and  who  served  in  its  wars,  are  devoted  to  its  democratic  ideals. 


Regardless  cf  religious  affiliation  or  of  racial  ancestry,  we  must 
all  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  united  aim  to  defend  ine 
principles  of  equal  Jtistice  lor  both  the  big  and  the  small  for  ine 
weak  and  the  strong  We  mtist  not  be  pro-Ally.  pro-Brltisn.  pro- 
German,  or  pio-anvthing  but  pro- American  in  this  crisis. 

If  such  is  our  faith,  it  follows  that  we  must  not  assume  the  role 
of  a  complacent,  self-satisfied  citizen,  luUed  into  the  Inertia  of 
slumbering  half-interest. 

We  dare  not  leave  the  arena  of  human  rights  to  the  demagogue, 
to  the  subversive  critic,  or  to  the  advocate  of  intolerance,  thinking 
him  to  be  a  harmless  nuisance  Not  if  our  eyes,  ears,  and  minds 
arc  alert  to  the  grim  realities  of  today;  not  if  we  remember  that 
democracy  is  not  saved  by  laws  and  by  implements  of  war  alone. 
But.  by  those  who  will  speak  for  it.  live  for  it.  and.  if  need  be. 
defend  it  against  attacks  from  within  and  from  without. 

Our  security  and  our  stability,  as  a  representative  government, 
requires  effectiveness  in  national  leadership  and  unity  among  all 
of  our  people.  We  must  not  turn  our  backs  to  the  domestic  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  Nation,  nor  must  we  blind  ourselves  to 
what  could  happen  in  the  future  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
unfriendly  to  our  wav  of  life. 

I  am  warning  against  the  Inevitable;  I  am  advocating  that  we 
be  prepared  in  every  manner  against  the  unpredictable.  We  know 
not  what  lies  ahead.  There  Is  uncertainty  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  free  people.  The  apprehension  grows  day  by  day 
as  the  ruthless  march  of  the  totalitarian  leadership  continues. 
Our  continent  mtist  be  made  safe  from  attacks.  By  land,  by  sea, 
and  by  aii.  Our  people  must  be  made  secure  In  their  lives  and 
In  their  homes. 

As  we  build  strong  and  Invulnerable  our  military  lines  of  de- 
fense, let  us.  also,  be  sure  that  we  are  not  permitting  any  Trojan 
horse  or  ""fifth  column"  to  develop  under  the  advantages  and  liberties 
of  our  happy  system. 

We  must  "say  to  our  subversive  critics  that  "If  my  Government 
means  anything  to  me.  it  means  that  its  philosophy  is  broad 
enough  to  protect  every  man  in  his  right  of  political  opinion; 
every  man  in  his  liberty  of  speech;  and  every  man  in  his  freedom 
of  religious  worship." 

But  we  must  insist  that.  If  our  democracy  Is  to  work,  then  the 
springs  of  liberty  must  not  be  polluted  with  the  poison  of  hate, 
covered  with  the  slime  of  proscription,  or  drugged  with  the  spirit 
of   intolerance. 

We  may  proudly  declare  that  here  In  America  we  oppose  regi- 
mentation, we  respect  our  democratic  heritage,  and  we  reject  prej- 
udice and  persecution  as  panaceas  to  be  fed  to  hungry  and 
desperate  men. 

I  exhort  you  to  persevere  with  all  your  might  and  main  in  the 
defen.se  of  American  institutions  and  in  the  defense  of  democracy 
as  we  know  and  enjoy  it.  Culture,  religion,  and  civilization  depend 
upon   your   perseverance. 

You  must  Join  with  all  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  genuine 
patriots  to  forge  new  instruments  and  new  methods  to  combat  the 
blindness  of  the  partisan,  the  passion  of  the  Jlngolst,  the  venge- 
ance of  the  bigot. 

Through  religion,  education,  understanding,  and  fraternallsm 
Increased  unity,  loyalty,  and  neighborliness  will  be  achieved. 

Here  we  live  in  peace  and  brotherhood  with  all  our  neighbors. 
All  races,  creeds,  and  colors  can  find  advantage  and  opp>ortunlty, 
equality  and  independence,  dignity  and  happlne.ss  within  our 
shores.  A  preservation  of  those  rights  and  privileges  has  been 
made  possible  under  our  free  system  of  government.  Political, 
social,  and  religious  difllculties  abroad  should  make  us  ever  more 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  liberties  that  are  ours  to  enjoy. 

Let  us  say  again  and  again  that  we  believe  in  democracy.  Let 
us  repeat  for  all  the  world  to  hear  that  we  believe  in  defending 
the  right  of  man  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
Let  us.  by  action  and  accomplishment,  demonstrate,  with  unmis- 
takable emphasis,  that  we  subscribe  to  a  philosophy  which  permits 
and  encourages  freedom  of  rational  personal  and  public  inde- 
pendence in  thought  and   in  action. 

I  a«k  you  to  live  and  breathe  the  genuine  spirit  of  democracy.  I 
ask  you  to  typify,  by  word  and  deed,  the  embodiment  of  true  Ameri- 
can principle.  I  ask  you  never  to  forget  that  American  democracy 
stands  for  the  enthronement  of  law  and  equity,  the  preservation  of 
free  Government,  the  right  to  individual  liberty,  the  education  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  the  establishment  of  free  institutions, 
and  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  I  ask  you  to  constantly 
sow  the  healthful  seed  of  good,  loyal,  patriotic  citizenship.    With 

such  diligence,  with  ample  safeguards,  and  with  a  fundamental 
faith  in  our  doctrine  of  representative  government,  we  will  be  able 
to  nip  any  sporadic  fly-by-night  movement  which  may  arise  to 
plague,  to  threaten,  or  to  undermine  our  America. 

The  plea  I  make  tonight  Is  a  plea  for  loyalty  to  the  democratic 
system  on  the  part  of  all  our  people.  I  cannot  too  fervently  appeal 
for  genuine  internal  loyalty  wliich  will  strike  at  the  very  heart  and 
banish  from  this  fortunate  land  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the 
American  way.  After  all.  this  Is  our  America.  This  is  our  way  of 
life  This  is  all  we  have  striven  for.  fought  for,  and  defended 
through  a  century  and  a  half  of  a  democratic  development.  We 
must  say  to  the  enemy  of  our  system  that  we  will  never  permit 
dissipation  from  within  of  the  strength  which  upholds  and  supports 
the  structure  of  our  Republic. 

Lovalty.  devotion  to  principle,  and  a  firmness  of  opjxjsltlon  to 
the  enemies  in  our  midst  is  the  way  to  perpetuate,  against  all  odds, 
the  American  philosophy  of  life.  To  uphold  and  to  support  cur 
President,  regardless  of  partisan  considerations,  is  the  order  of  the 
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day     Loyalty  to  American  principles,  support  of  our  national  Icad- 
prshin    faith  in  the  democratic  system,  will  keep  America  safe  and 


are   equal   complications   there,   offering   potential    threats    to   the 
west  coast  of  South  America  and  to  the  Panama  Canal.     Turning 
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We  have  poods  and  riches  that  are  coveted  by  other  nations.  If 
we  are  vulnerable,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  consideration.  If 
we  want  to  retain  our  material   possessions,   if  we   want  to  con- 


Duriug  the  last  few  weeks  a  new  phrase  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  world.  I  don't  know  Just  who  coined  it.  I  do 
know  that  I  always  am  inclined  to  a  certain  element  of  alarm  wnen 

-     -  ■  -  ■         cVint^t  nhmRp     No  nroDlem 
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day  Loyalty  to  American  principles,  support  of  our  national  lead- 
ership, faith  in  the  democratic  system,  will  keep  America  safe  and 
•will  guarantee  to  our  people  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  happiness  and 
opportunity  which  we.  above  all  else,  desire. 


Acquisition  of  French  and  British  Islands 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1940 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  482  for  acquisition  of  British  islands 
in  the  Caribbean  and  British  Honduras.     On  April  10  I  in- 
troduced   House    Joint    Resolution    511    for    acquisition    of 
French  islands   in   the  Caribbean   and   the   South   Atlantic 
Ocean.     Similar  measures   were   introduced   in   the   Senate 
by   the    Honorable   Robert    Reynolds,    of    North   Carolina. 
Later  Senator  Reynolds  and  myself  spoke  on  this  subject 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
Sentiment  for   thes'5   proposals  has  b-en   growing  recently. 
In  this  connection  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Sunday 
Times,  of  Chicago,  of  June  2,  1940: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Times.  June  2.  1940] 
Lets  Talk  About  the  Islands 
No  one  Is  seriously  concerned  over  the  idea  of  Herr  Hitler  and 
friends  settling  down  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  virtue  of  takir,g 
over  certain  properties  now  belonginc  to  Great  Britain.  France,  and 
Holla:  d  The  reason  v;cre  not  much  concerned  is  because  we  are 
universally  agreed  that  we'U  never  permit  It  to  happen — couldn't 

permit  It.  „         .^         ^        ...  w 

That's  well  and  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  there  hasn  t  been 
much  .=peclfic  push  to  wavs  and  means  to  make  sure  "It  cant  happen 
here  ■  The  suggestion  has  been  advanced  in  these  columns  and  in 
oti-er  quarters  that  we  take  over  all  Western  Hemisphere  Briti.'sh  and 
French  possessions  in  part  or  full  settlement  of  tlie  debt  hanging 
ever  f:om  World  War  I. 

This  idea  has  received  no  cf^cial  attention  that's  been  publlclz?d. 
Senator  Ket  FrrTM.\N  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "it  is  too  early  for 
discussion  "  of  such  a  move.  With  that  contention  we  disagree. 
There  should  be  much  public  discussion.  OfTlcial  action  will  follow 
public  sentiment  It  is  certainly  time  to  have  a  program  as  to 
wh.vt  were  going  to  do  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  act. 

Simply  the  physical  aspects  of  taking  over  the  pof^sessions.  either 
■•protectively"  or  as  owners,  present  a  task  of  great  magnitude  Th^y 
are  «-attered  from  Miquelon.  a  French  island  off  Newfoundland.  1.000 
miles  northeast  of  New  York,  to  the  Falklands.  some  7.000  miles 
southeast  of  the  same  city 

Few  realize  how  many  of  these  Frcnch-Britlsh-IXitch  possessions 
there  are  In  the  American  half  of  the  world. 

ISLANDS  GALORE  ARE  INVOLVED  IN  PROBLEM 

On  the  continental  mainland  there  are  British  Honduras.  Britioh. 
French  and  Dutch  Guiana.  The  islands  are  almost  innumerable. 
Bermuda,  lying  due  east  of  Charleston.  S  C  .  is  probably  the  best 
known  Then  there  are  the  Bahamas  These  stretch  in  a  long  line 
from  a  point  only  75  miles  east  of  Palm  Beach  down  past  the  coast 
of  Cuba  almost  to  Haiti.     These  are  all  British. 

Next  are  the  Leewards.  These  swing  in  an  almost  perfect  arc 
halfway  to  Venezuela,  and  the  Windwards  complete  the  half- 
circle  to  Trinidad,  almost  touching  South  America.  French. 
British,  and  Dutch  possession  of  these  are  indiscriminately 
mingled. 

Within  the  Caribbean  itself — that  is.  between  Cuba  and  Central 
America — are  the  Caymans  and  Jamaica — British.  Further  south. 
Just   above   Venezuela,  are  Curacao.  Aruba.   and   Bonaire — Dutch. 

All  of  these  are  distinctly  American  islands,  geographically 
speaking.  But  there  are  some  others  not  so  distinctly  American 
about  which  we  may  be  concerned.  Due  east  of  the  outthrust 
shoulder  of  Brazil,  almost  exactly  halfway  to  Africa,  is  the  British 
Island  of  Ascension.  It  is  a  miserable,  worthless  spot — but  It  Is  a 
possible  naval  and  air  base.  To  whom  shall  it  belong  if  Britain 
falls? 

Some  700  miles  southeast  of  Ascension  is  an  Island  which  once 
played  host  to  a  distinguished  Frenchman  who  had  the  delusion 
that  he  was  Hitler — St.  Helena,  now  British.  Some  1.200  miles 
further  south  Is  a  forsaken  cluster  of  three  islands  known  collec- 
tively at  Tristan  Da  Cunha.  Yet  farther  south,  over  toward  the 
tip  of  South  America,  are  two  more  clusters— the  South  Sandwich 
group  and  the  South  Georgia  group,  both  British. 

JUDICIAL    QUESTIONS    PRESENT    DIFTICULTT 

Thafs  the  Atlantic  set-up.  We  shall  not  go  into  such  detail  as 
to  tiie  situation  In  the  South  Pacific.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  there 

n 
t 


are  equal  complications  there,  offering  potential  threats  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  and  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Turning 
from  the  purely  physical  problem  of  assuming  JurLsdiction  and 
protection  over  such  a  horde  of  Islands,  there's  another  aspect  to 
consider.     That's  the  legal  side. 

Suppose  that  Hitler's  drive  continues  to  meet  the  success  It  haa 
to  date— and  the  pcssibillty  can't  be  discounted— and  that  he 
forces  a  peace  upon  Great  Britain  which  includes  cession  of  all 
these  territories.     Presumably  that's  the  point  where  we'd  step  in. 

And  whose  territory  would  we  be  occupying?  British?  Oh.  no. 
Nazi  Germany's!  International  law  differs  from  domestic  in  that 
agreements  signed  at  the  point  of  a  gun  are  legal  and  binding  In 
the  eyes  of  international  law  the  transfer  would  be  a  valid  one. 
And  we.  the  law-abiding  United  States,  would  be  in  the  position 
of  an  International  burglar  or  highjacker.  We  would  be  taking 
territory  by  force  of  arms.  We  would  have  committed  an  act  of 
war  against  Germany. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  It  seems  like  picking  on  a  man  wh  is  down 
to  urge  our  Government  to  take  this  problem  up  with  Britain 
now.  But  there  is  too  much  at  stake  for  such  quibbles  Britain 
has  more  to  lose  by  not  talking  about  it  than  by  any  agreement 
which  might   be  reached,  and  our  own   safety   is  at  stake 

Too  early  to  discuss  the  matter?  Senator  Pittman  would  have 
been  closer  to  the  truth  if  he  had  said  there's  hardly  time  to 
discuss  the  subject  before  we  may  be  forced  to  act  upou  It. 


The  Airplane  in  Peace  and  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  4  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  2S^.  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    POSTMASTER    GENERAL    FARLEY 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster  General,  at  the  National 
Aviation  Fcrum  banquet,  held  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  Wa.sh- 
ington.  D.  C.  on  May  29.  1940.  The  subject  of  the  address 
is  The  Airplane  in  Peace  and  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi'ess  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  Is  a  tragic  moment  in  human  history  The  heartbreaking 
struggle  across  the  ocean  is  laden  with  significance  for  people  the 
world  over.  We  hope,  we  maintain,  that  the  United  States  cnn 
and  will  escape  the  catastrophe  of  total  war  Certainly  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  party  or  faction,  loathe  war  No  party  and  no 
leader  of  any  party  desires  to  see  the  United  States  enter' the  war. 
I  think  we  can  avoid  war.  and  I  am  convinced  we  will  avoid  enter- 
ing the  conflict 

But  we  would  be  faithless  to  ourselves,  to  our  children,  and  to  our 
country  If  we  neglected  to  prepare  against  the  attack  of  any  con- 
ceivable enemy  or  combination  of  enemies  The  world  has  learned 
to  its  sorrow  that  peaceful  and  honorable  purposes  arc  no  protec- 
tion against  Invasion  We  have  seen  peace-loving,  industrious,  in- 
telligent nations  endeavor  to  remain  neutral  in  the  faco  of  great 
difficulty.  Yet  their  preference  for  peace  did  not  save  them  They 
lived  in  countries  which  were  barriers  to  a  powerful  milUary  objec- 
tive. They  possessed  resources  essential  to  the  success  of  an  army 
that  asserted  its  right  to  whatever  it  could  take. 

These  free  peoples  were  the  victims  of  a  new  and  dreadful  tech- 
nique of  war  ba.sed  largely  on  the  airplane  Just  36  years  have 
passed  since  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  contrived  the  first  mecha- 
nism that  lifted  men  above  the  earth  in  flight.  It  is  a  long  cry 
from  that  simple  experiment  on  the  sand  dunes  at  Kitty  Hawk 
to  the  masses  of  war  planes  that  have  emerged  from  the  di.stant  air 
to  inflict  terror  and  death  up)on  armies  and  helpless  people  The 
noble  machine  that  lifted  man's  spirit  and  enabled  han  to  soar  is 
being  appropriated  for  evil  purposes 

We.  more  than  any  other  people,  have  been  enabled  to  enrich  our 
lives  by  the  resource  of  peaceful  flight  The  accomplishment  of 
American  aviation  in  transporting  people,  in  carrying  mail  and 
goods,  is  one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  this  era  We  are  Just 
at  the  start  of  that  chapter  in  human  progress.  The  possibilities 
of  future  development  of  the  u.se  of  airplanes  in  enriching  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  beggar  the  imagination 

Now.  however,  our  thoughts  are  compelled  to  turn  to  plans  for 
preparing  ourselves  again.'-t  whatever  danger  the  future  may  hold. 
I  We  know,  if  we  are  capable  of  understanding,  that  no  nation  is 
safe  unless  able  to  defend  itself.  We  know,  as  the  President  has  so 
graphically  pointed  out,  that  even  our  interior  cities  are  within 
easy  flying  distance  of  fxjsslble  airplane  bases  that  covild  be  used 
by  an  aggressive  invader. 
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We  have  goods  and  riches  that  are  coveted  by  other  nations.  If 
we  are  vulnerable,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  consideration.  If 
we  want  to  retain  our  material  possessions.  If  we  want  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  our  cherished  liberties,  we  must  be  strong  enough 
to  defend  them  successfully  More  than  that,  we  must  be  so  strong 
that  no  nation,  and  no  army,  however  well  equipped,  will  dare  to 
risk  an  attack  upon  ua. 

Make  no  mLstakc.  we  must  prepare  on  a  scale  that  up  to  recent 
weeks  would  ha\e  seemed  fantastic.  Amertcan  airplanes  have 
brought  Europe  within  less  than  a  day  from  our  shores  It  sub- 
tracts nothing  from  the  honor  of  American  manufacturers.  Amer- 
ican transport  organizations,  and  American  flyers  to  remember 
that  other  nations  are  also  capable  of  building  magnificent  ships, 
and   producing   daring   and  skillful  pUots. 

I  am  no  alarmist.  I  do  not  believe  the  United  SUtes  Is  In 
Imminent  danger  of  Invasion.  I  do  not  look  under  the  bed  before 
retiring  at  night  to  discover  lurking  spies  or  the  camouflaged 
guards  of  a  •flflh  column."  You.  too.  are  not  afraid.  But  you 
are  sane  and  sensible.  You  know,  as  I  know,  that  now  more  than 
In  a  long  period  of  history,  national  weakness  invites  attack. 

So  I  say  with  deep  regret  that  the  energies,  the  inventiveness, 
the  treasure,  the  human  energy  that  we  should  prefer,  that  you 
would  prefer,  to  direct  toward  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  the 
average  man  and  woman,  must  for  the  present  be  turned  toward 
preparing  ourselves  to  repel  any  possible  Invader  We  want  to  be 
friends  with  all  mankind  We  plan  to  Invade  no  nation  We 
covet  nothing  that  belongs  to  another  people;  and  we  don't  want 
to  interfere  with  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  the 
enjovment  of  their  liberties. 

We  tolerute  differences  of  opinion.  We  desire  to  settle  peace- 
fully, justly,  actual  conflicts  of  Interest.  We  know  that  such 
conflicts  are  Inevitable.  But  I  repeat,  we  do  not  Intend  to  be 
made  the  victim  of  any  Invader.  We  Intend  to  keep  the  United 
States  safe  and  we  do  not  propose  to  let  any  warlike  power  obtain 
a  new  base  on  American  territory  that  nught  be  used  in  the 
future  to  endanger  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

We  have  the  resources,  we  have  the  skill,  we  have  the  will  to 
keep  America  safe  for  Americans  and.  unless  I  misread  the  minds 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  that  Is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

I  wish  that  events  had  permitted  you.  and  me.  as  one  of  your 
speakers,  to  concentrate  our  thoughts  on  the  achievements  and 
the  problems  of  civil  aeronautics.  The  exhibits  we  have  seen 
show  how  dramatically  splendid  are  tho.se  achievements  You, 
whose  lives  are  Immersed  In  the  business  of  bringing  these  miracles 
to  pass,  know  weU  enough  how  intricate  and  how  baffling  are  the 
problems 

I  congratulate  you  on  what  you  have  accomplished,  and  I  hope 
that  deotiny  will  permit  us  to  proceed  along  the  highroads  of 
peace  to  even  more  glorious  success. 


•Fifth  Column'*  and  Civil  Liberties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  4  {legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    LEWIS    B.    SCHWELLENBACH.    OF    WASH- 
INGTON 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on  June  1  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Schwellenbach  I , 
who,  I  regret  to  say.  is  shortly  to  leave  the  Senate  to  assume 
judicial  duties,  delivered  a  noteworthy  address  before  the 
forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar 
Association  at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.  The  subject  of  the 
address  was  most  timely.  "Fifth  Column"  and  Civil  Liberties. 
The  address  is  well  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  appreciated  the  Invitation  to  address  this  meeting  for  two  rea- 
sons First  because  I  practiced  law  a  good  many  years  myself  and 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  lawyers.  I  hope  "^at  m 
the  new  pofltlon  which  I  am  soon  to  occupy  I  will  not  acquire  the 
habit  of  mind  which  will  prevent  me  from  enjoying  the  compan- 
ionship of  lawyers.  Second.  I  want  to  diacxiss  a  problem  in  which 
It  seenis  to  me  lawyers  as  Individual*  are  best  fitted  to  understand 
and  exercise  Influence  In  solving  It.  that  because  of  their  training 
and  because  of  the  position  they  occupy  In  their  respective  com- 
munities. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  a  new  phrase  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  world.  I  don't  know  just  who  coined  it.  I  do 
know  that  I  always  am  Inclined  to  a  certain  element  of  alarm  when 
an  effort  Is  made  to  cover  a  wide  field  by  a  short  phrase.  No  problem 
Is  so  simple  that  It  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  term  nitn 
column'  is  widely  accepted  by  millions  of  people  who  a  short  lew 
weeks  ago  didn't  know  that  armies  marched  In  columns  of  four. 
Phrase-making  is  not  the  part  of  sUtesmanship.  It  ofttlmes  in- 
volves dangers  more  fundamental  than  those  attempted  to  be  in- 
veighed against  by  the  use  of  phrases.  It  is  of  supreme  importance 
when  we  in  America  use  the  term  "flfth  column"  we  lirnit  It  to 
those  activities  against  which  we  can  safely  protect  ourselves  and 
that  by  protecting  ourselves  against  "flfth  column"  activities  we  do 
not  destroy  the  very  principles  of  government  against  which  "flfth 
column"  activities  are  directed. 

We  are  about  to  spend  several  billion  dollars  for  the  defense  of 
this  hemisphere  We  should  understand  the  reasons  behind  such 
expenditures.  First,  very  properly,  we  must  defend  our  sovereignty 
and  the  sovereignty  of  other  nations  which  for  120  years  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  defend.  Second,  we  must  defend  our  property 
against  seizure  or  destruction.  Third,  and  most  important,  we  must 
defend  the  phiUv^ophy  of  government  which  we  acquired  and  have 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  untold  sacrifice. 

It  is  of  supreme  Importance  that,  during  the  process  of  defense 
of  the  first  two,  we  do  not  ourselves  destroy  the  third.  It  Is  aboui 
this  problem  I  wish  to  speak  tonight. 

First,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  In  hearty  accord  with 
every  legitimate  effort  to  curb  what  are  now  popularly  known 
as  'hfth  column"  activities  within  the  United  States.  The  eyes 
of  the  people  of  every  nation  must  be  opened  by  the  results  of 
treachery  and  Indifference  In  Norway.  Holland,  and  Belgium.  No 
one  can  denv  the  presence  here  of  many  who  would  just  at  willingly 
cooperate  with  an  Invadinr  foe  as  would  slmUarly  minded  people 
m  these  countries.  No  one  can  deny  the  activities  of  those  who 
have  taken  their  orders  from  Communist  Russia  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many No  one  can  deny  that  there  are  In  this  country  men  who 
have  acquired  the  following  of  a  large  number  of  our  people 
who  are  actuated  solely  by  the  hope  that  by  an  overthrow  of 
our  system  they  might  land  a  position  of  dictatorial  power.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  should  deal  with  them  but  how  we 
should  deal  with  them. 

When  in  these  remarks  I  stress  the  necessity  for  maintenance 
of  democratic  methods  I  do  not  mean  to  underemphasize  the 
necessity  for  protection  In  the  prop)er  way  against  those  who  would 
undermine  and  destroy  our  Institutions  of  government.  However, 
during  the  last  3  weeks  three  alarming  manifestations  of  hysteria 
have  become  evident.  First,  we  have  read  of  the  organization 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  of  vigilante  groups  self-appointed 
and  self-constituted,  which  would  assume  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  locally.  Second,  we  have  read  of  mayors 
and  even  Governors  who  have  assumed  for  themselves  extra -legjal 
authority  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Third,  we  have  seen  in 
the  Congress  a  flood  of  bills  which  would  single  out  the  groups 
of  aliens  in  this  country  and  deprive  them  of  any  of  the  privileges 
or  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

I  need  not  argue  with  you  concerning  the  Impropriety  or  the 
danger  Involved  In  the  first  two  of  these  movements.  Un- 
authorized law  Is  merely  mob  law.  Justice  never  stems  from  It. 
The  discussion  of  the  third  group  is  more  difficult.  Each 
one  of  the  bills  now  before  the  Congress  contains  some  element 
of  merit.  The  danger  lies  not  so  much  In  the  particulars  of 
any  bill  as  In  the  fact  that  each  Is  the  part  of  a  whole  through 
which  hatred  and  fear  may  be  injected  into  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  against  a  group  which  lives  within  our  midst. 
Hate  and  fear.  It  Is  through  these  two  emotions  that  dictators 
gain  power.  Place  In  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  leader  the  means 
of  Instilling  these  In  the  minds  of  a  people  and  you  take  the 
first  step  toward  bondage.  In  Germany.  It  was  hatred  for  and 
fear  of  the  Jews  that  made  Hitler  strong.  In  Russia,  It  was 
hatred  for  and  fear  of  the  church  which  led  to  Stalin's  ruthless- 
ness  It  is  always  so  We  In  America  want  no  dictator.  We  want 
none  of  Hltlerlsm  nor  Stalinism.  That  Is  why  we  must  resist  any 
effort  to  create  hatred  for  or  fear  of  any  class  or  group  here.  I 
don't  care  what  may  be  their  race  or  religion  or  social  or  economic 
status.  Once  we  set  apart  any  group  as  our  common  enemy  to 
be  hated  or  feared  we  endanger  the  rights  and  liberties  of  every 
citizen  In  the  land 

I  hold  no  brief  for  aliens.  Certainly,  they  must  not  be  granted 
favors  over  American  citizens.  But  the  danger  lies  In  singling 
them  out  as  the  objects  of  legislative  disfavor.  Whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  we  are  all  the  descendants  of  aliens.  No  one  with  good 
sense  no  one  with  true  devotion  to  American  Ideals,  can  Jus' If y 
whipping  up  popular  sentiment  against  them.  Just  because  they 
don't  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Maybe  you  say:  After  all,  they  are  only  aliens,  why  should  we 
Americans  worry  about  them?  If  that  Is  your  attitude.  I  want 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  answer  you.  Let  me  quote  'rom  what  he 
once  said:  "Familiarize  yourselves  with  the  chains  of  bondage  and 
you  prepare  your  own  limbs  to  wear  them.  Accustomed  to  trample 
on  the  rights  of  others,  you  have  lost  the  genius  of  your  own 
Independence." 

My  appeal  is  not  on  behalf  of  the  alien — It  is  on  our  own  behalf. 
We  don't  dare  permit  these  emotions  to  be  kindled  In  our  midst. 
The  fate  of  any  Indlvldtial  alien  who  might  be  Injured  by  such 
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'  legislation  Is  not  important  as  compared  with  the  fate  of  our  own 
people,  who  will  ultimately  be  injured  thereby. 

We  In  America  Inherit  a  treasure.  That  treasure  la  not  In  gold 
or  land  cr  other  resources.  It  is  the  treasure  of  liberty.  The  right 
to  be  free,  the  right  to  think  and  to  speak,  and  to  print,  and  to 
worship^ — these  are  our  inheritances.  He  who  strikes  at  them 
spikes  at  cur  democracy  itself.  He  who  would  restrict  and  limit 
the  rights  of  any  within  our  shores  endangers  the  right  of  all 
within  our  shores.  He  who  would  ask  us  to  hate  and  fear  our 
neighbors.  Just  because  they  are  not  citizens,  asks  us  to  light  a 
fire  which  might  well  consume  us  all.  He  may  wrap  around  him- 
self the  cloak  of  patriotism.  He  may  attempt  to  charm  with  Im- 
possible promises,  but  he  cannot  deceive  those  who  truly  under- 
staftd  American  democracy,  because  the  hate  and  fear  he  teaches 
is  forelga  to  it. 

Fortunately,  we  in  America  retain  that  spirit  which  prizes  liberty 
and  also  have  in  our  hands  the  tools  with  which  we  may  make 
that  spirit  effective.  The  tools  of  our  democracy  are  contained  in 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  They  are  know^n  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Any  workman  called  upon  to  do  a  Job,  whether 
he  is  digging  a  ditch  or  building  a  skyscraper,  knows  that  he  must 
have  his  tools  and  have  them  In  good  shape. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  very  nature  of  these  tools  of 
democracy  Is  such  that  they  cannot  be  misused,  exploited,  or  even 
neglected  for  long.  They  cannot  be  permitted  even  Intermittently 
to  He  dormant.  Their  nature  Is  such  that  neglect  and  nonuse 
causes  them  to  atrophy  and  die.  Untiring  alertness  Is  the  price 
which  must  be  paid  for  their  preservation. 

We  live  today  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  this  untiring  alert- 
ness is  greater  than  at  any  previous  period  In  our  Nation's  history, 
this  for  the  reason  that  right  now  three  factors  have  merged: 

1.  For  a  full  decade  we  have  undergone  a  condition  of  depth- 
reaching  depression.  This  could  not  have  helped  but  to  have 
weakened  ;he  resistance  of  our  people.  False  doctrines  of  govern- 
ment acquire  much  more  attractive  color  to  a  depressed  than  to  a 
prosperous  people. 

2  The  last  two  decades  have  seen  the  acceptance  by  the  peoples 
of  many  nations  of  political  doctrines  which  are  the  direct  antithesis 
of  those  in  which  we  believe. 

3.  At  the  moment  most  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the  world 

— either  are  at  war  or  on  the  verge  of  war.     This  results  in  a  situation 

In  which  nil  of  the  nations  participating  feel  it  essential  that  every 

possible  effort  be   made  by  them  to  influence  the  attitude  of  our 

people  toward  them  and  their  enemies. 

The  concurring  of  these  three  factors  presents  to  us  the  greatest 
danger,  so  far  as  our  civil  liberties  are  concerned,  that  this  Nation 
has  ever  seen.  Our  Government  and  o\ir  people  must  necessarily 
afford  protection  against  improper  activities  conducted  from  outside 
sources.  We  cannot  afford  to  pernrrlt  our  actions  to  be  controlled 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  those  who  represent  governments  other 
than  our  own.  We  must,  however,  take  care  that  in  our  desire  to 
defend  against  Improper  outside  activities  we  do  not  run  the  risk  of 
destroying  the  civil  liberties  of  our  people  and  by  so  doing  destroy 
our  very  democracy  itself. 

Each  one  of  us  looks  upon  himself  as  a  patriotic  American  citizen 
Interested  only  in  the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  our  Gov- 
ernment, We  are  Inclined  to  look  upon  those  of  whose  theories  we 
disapprove  as  being  enemies  of  our  Government  and  its  future  wel- 
fare. What  is  hard  for  you  and  me  to  understand  is  that  If  we 
prevent  them  from  stating  their  point  of  view  we  at  the  same  time 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  protection  of  the  tools  of  democracy  upon 
which  we  rely  Icr  the  protection  of  the  doctrines  we  espouse. 

No  objective  In  mankind's  progress  has  been  mere  difficult  of 
achievement  or  of  retention  than  political  freedom  The  common 
man  has  always  desired  political  freedom  for  himself.  He  has.  how- 
ever, been  slow  to  remember  that  his  own  freedom  ultimately  de- 
pends upon  the  equal  freedom  of  all,  even  those  whose  views  of 
government  he  may.  upon  occasion,  dislike  and  even  profoundly 
detest.  It  was  only  after  centuries  of  struggle  that  the  ccmmon 
man  realized  that  political  democracy  was  possible  only  if  the  rights 
of  all  men.  without  regard  to  race  or  religion,  to  express  their 
political  opinions  freely  and  publicly  were  scrupulously  safe- 
guarded 

We  must  have  an  atmosphere  of  free  expression  if  we  are  to  have 
the  benefit  of  fearless  political  discussion.  This  is  the  surest  guar- 
anty of  orderly  change  and  the  surest  protection  against  the  forces 
of  disorder.  Nothing  Is  so  dangerous  as  the  belief  that  any  part 
of  our  political  society  should  be  beyond  criticism.  No  one  gen- 
eration's Judgment  as  to  the  essentials  of  good  government  can  be 
unerring. 

We  must  scrupulously  maintain  freedom  of  discussion  If  we  are 
to  develop  our  responsibilities  as  a  people  by  choosing  rationally 
the  path  we  wish  to  follow.  That  Is  why  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  speech,  with  the  resulting  duty  of  making  up  ovir 
minds  honestly  and  courageously.  Is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  faith 
In  democracy. 

This  faith  In  freedom  of  expression  requires  constant  devotion, 
j)erhaps  more  so  today  than  ever  before  In  modem  times.  All  about 
us.  and  all  too  close  at  hand,  we  see  the  forces  of  Intolerance  at 
work — forces  Intolerant  of  democracy,  of  science  and  even  of  re- 
ligion. We  have  seen  them  in  all  too  many  shapes  and  forms. 
They  preach  a  doctrine  which  Is  the  opjKslte  of  that  spirit  of  toler- 
ance which  Is  so  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  Institution — 
democracy.  Fear,  hatred,  dlstrxist,  and  bigotry — these  are  the  tenets 
of  their  faltlL 


We  must  realize  the  grave  danger  to  civilization  thnt  lurks  behind 
their  forces.  They  must  be  dealt  with  resolutely  If  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  common  man  Is  to  be  preserved 

That  resolute  determination  must  carry  with  it  an  understanding 
of  three  basic  principles  of  democratic  machinery: 

1.  It  must  give  to  every  citizen  equality  of  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  government  which  is  free  from  coercion  or  fear  on  the  one 
side  and  free  from  impossible  promises  of  reward  upon  the  other. 

2.  The  minority  in  a  democratic  community  must  recognize  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  govern.  At  the  same  time,  the  majority 
must  insure  to  the  minority  the  same  degree  of  Justice  which  It 
demands  for  itself.  Failing  in  this  obligation,  the  majority  becomes 
merely  a  mob.  When  the  majority  becomes  a  mob.  democracy  fades 
out. 

3.  A  democratltc  government  must  be  a  government  of  law.  A 
civilized  democratic  community  demands  that  all  classes  within  It 
respect  Its  law.  If  respect  for  law  is  to  be  maintained,  the  law  must 
reflect  the  community  sense  of  Justice  and  not  the  demands  of  any 
class  or  group.  If  the  law  reflects  the  community  sense  of  Justice, 
no  class  or  group  may  defy  or  set  Itself  above  or  beyond  the  law 
without  bringing  upon  itself  the  Just  resentment  of  the  whole 
community.  A  civilized  democracy  demands  patience  and  self- 
restraint  from  all  its  citizens. 

The  very  heart  of  our  Constitution  is  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  rest 
of  the  document  provides  the  framework  of  our  governmental  struc- 
ture. The  first  10  amendments  provide  the  lifeblood  that  keeps  that 
structure  alive.  Without  freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  and  of 
press,  and  the  other  guaranties  of  these  amendments,  our  democracy 
would  be  but  a  sham  and  a  fraud.  If  those  rights  are  lost,  every- 
thing in  American  democracy  Is  lost. 

There  need  be  no  compromise  with  the  challenge  of  "flfth 
columnlsm."  Our  defense  against  It  must  be  vigorous  and  effective. 
However,  the  machinery  of  government  established  within  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution  furnishes  the  necessary  implements 
with  which  to  conduct  this  campaign.  Let  us  not  stray  away  from 
constitutional  processes  even  to  meet  this  serious  challenge. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  4  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  SLATTERY 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  in  a  radio  talk  last  night 
in  the  Washington  Star  National  Radio  Forum,  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administrator  Harry  Slattery  declared  that  "since 
the  inception  of  the  R.  E.  A.  program,  the  number  of  farms 
served  with  high-line  electric  power  has  increased  by  150 
percent." 

Mr.  Slattery  gave  major  credit  for  the  increase  to  the  "new 
attitudes  and  new  principles"  of  cooperation.  R.  E.  A.  has 
loaned  $270,000,000.  during  the  5  years  of  its  existence,  to 
provide  electrification  facilities  for  850.000  farm  families  and 
other  rural  users.    Mr.  Slattery  states: 

More  than  600  R.  E  A  financed  rural-electric  systems  are  now 
In  operation.  These  systems  are  serving  over  half  a  million  con- 
sumer menibers  and  new  members  are  being  added  every  day. 
Nearly  a  hundred  other  systems  are  being  sjjeeded  to  completion 
and  each  tomorrow  brings  to  my  desk  reports  of  cc>nstructlon  com- 
pleted, lines  energized,  the  Juice  turned  on.  These  additional 
l[ystems  will  serve  half  again  as  many  farm  families  and  other 
rural  users.  Awaiting  the  momentary  allotment  of  funds  for  con- 
struction are  plans  for  75.000  miles  of  power  line  destined  to  bring 
service  to  many  thousands  more  Moneys  already  allotted  w;ll 
ultimately  bring  electric  service  to  4.000.000  rural  people.  Farmers 
In  45  of  the  48  States  have  enlisted  R.  E.  A.  cooperation. 

Benefits  from  the  R.  E.  A.  program  are  not  confined  to 
rural  people,  Mr.  Slattery  declared,  but  accrue  to  many  parts 
of  our  urban  commercial  and  social  structure. 

Mr.  President,  the  address  is  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"The  lights  are  going  out  all  over  EXirope.  The  Rural  Electrinca- 
tlon  Administration  la  helping  to  turn  them  on  aU  over  rural 
America.'' 
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They  were  striking  words,  spoken  to  me  from  the  heart  of  a  man 
high  in  the  epref>m  of  the  American  people  and  high  in  the  ranks 
of  American  Juri.<!prudonce  as  I  sat  with  him  on  a  recent  evening. 

Those  words  stuck   in  my  heart.     And  if  a  phrate  can  embrace    , 
all  the  challenge  and  significance  of  an  idea,  that  phrase  is  today  s 
Inspiration    for    the    rural-electrification    program:   The    lights    are    ; 
going  out  all  over  Europe:  R   E.  A.,  as  we  call  the  Rural  Electrlfica-    i 
tipn   Admini.etration.   is   helpmg   to   turn  them   on   all   over   rural    ; 
America.     And   as  I  speak  to  you  tonight  there  are  thousands  of    I 
farm  families  along  new  R    E    A.-flnanced  rural  power  lines  from    | 
coast  to  coast   who  listen  by  the  light,  and  hear  by  the  magic  of 
radio,  that  electricltv  has  brought  at  long  last  to  their  farms.    They 
know  much  of  the  story  I  shall  tell,  and  I  trust  they  hear  me  with 
approval.     To  all  of  von.  I  report  the  progress  of  a  development 
for  the  people  of  rural  America  that  is  closely  linked  with  the  lives 
and  livelihoods  of  every  one  of  us 

America  needs  lipht  today— light  for  the  mind  and  llpht  for  the 
e>es.  With  that  thought  In  mind  I  want  to  acknowledge  with 
deep  sinceritv  my  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
tonl<^ht — my  Vrntltude  to  the  blue  network  of  the  N  B  C.  and  to 
the  Washington  Evenmg  Star.  Fcr  these  Star  forum  programs  are 
designed  to  bring  light  to  our  minds  And  this  brief  discussion  of 
the  R  E.  As  endeavor  to  help  bring  light  to  the  eyes  of  rural 
America  will.  I  think,  stand  up  to  that  tradition. 

For  more  than  30  years  I  have  been  Intimately  associated  with 
the  conservation  and  electric-power  program  In  America.  Twenty^ 
five  years  ago  I  watched  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  electricity  to  the  farms  of  the  country.  1  heard  the 
late  Senator  Robert  M  La  Pollette.  sterling  leader  and  statesman, 
repeat  often  the  «Iogan  which  he  carried  on  the  masthead  of  his 
weekly  paper.  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  voice  the  hope  of  bringing  the  blessings  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  families  of  rural  America.     He  had  the  vision. 

Twenty-e!ght  years  ago  1  saw  the  great  strides  already  achieved 
In  rviral  electnftcution  in  Ontario.  Canada,  and  on  my  return  from 
that  trip  I  «aw  and  talked  with  the  great  Btelnmetz,  wizard  of 
electricity  at  work  In  his  General  Electric  Co.  laboratories  In  Sche- 
nectady. He  ppoke  even  then  of  his  belief  In  a  network  of  trans- 
mission lines  that  would  plrd  this  country  border  to  border,  and 
reach  Into  everv  hf»mlet  end  every  home.     He  had  the  vision 

I  watched  Glfford  Plnrhot.  when  first  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
endeavor  to  awaken  the  KevFtone  State  to  the  need  for  rural  elec- 
trification     He   had    the    vision. 

In  his  efforts  to  decentralize  Industrial  activity.  Justice  Ixiuis  D. 
Brandels  early  saw  the  need  and  potentialities  of  electricity  In  small 
villapes.  towns,  and  on  the  farm.  He  also  had  the  vision— and  still 
has.  I   assure  you 

During  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  Secretary  of  AgrlcvUture.  affectionately  known 
to  thousands  of  you  in  the  Middle  West  as  "Uncle  Henry"  Wallace, 
urged  the  cooperative  electrification  of  our  rural  areas 

He  had  the  vision  then  His  grandson.  Henry  A  Wallace,  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  the  vision  now  as  Indicated 
by  his  achievements  for  the  farmer's  welfare,  and  for  niral 
electrification 

President  Rocsevelt  has  told  how.  while  he  was  visiting  Warm 
Springs  some  vears  ago.  an  Idea  crystallized  Into  a  plan  of  action. 
Tlie  idea  which  he  had  long  cherl>>hed  was:  -Electricity  is  a  neces- 
sity of  modern  life  and  ought  to  be  found  In  every  village,  every 
home,  everv  farm,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States."  The  plan 
of  action  was  th^  creation  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration.    All  of  us  know  he  had  the  vision. 

Today  the  work  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
brought  that  vision  of  ihe'-e  men  and  many  others  to  a  realiiy 
•  •  •  electricity  on  the  farm  is  a  fact  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  people      For  many  more.  It  is  on  the  inarch. 

I  wish  It  were  somehow  possible  for  you  out  there  on  the  loud- 
speaker end  of  this  discussion   to  shoot  questions  at  me  as  I  go 

along then  we  d  have  a  real  forum — but  I  think  I  can  anticipate 

many  of  your  p>o'slbIe  queries. 
V.-Tiat  is  tills  rural  electrification? 

Why  is  the  Federal  Government  stimulating  the  development  of 
electric  service  for  unserved  farm  families,  anyway? 
Who  benefits:   only  the  farmer? 

What  does  It  cost,  and  who's  going  to  pay  the  bill? 
How  is  the  program  carried  on?     And — 
What   has  been   accomplished? 

Lets  turn  the  pages  of  the  book  of  rural  electrification  on  the 
march  and  sift  the  answers.     Tlie  facts  are  simple  and  plain. 

Rural  electrification  means,  obviously  enough,  the  taking  of 
electric  service  to  unserved  rural  areas  of  the  Nation.  But  It 
means  mere  than  that,  too  It  means  the  extension  of  opportunity 
for  farm  families  to  live  on  a  plane  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
familv  in  the  city  It  means  bringing  to  the  farmer  new  tools 
for  making  a  better  living— doing  a  better  Job  of  working  a 
livelihood  from  the  soil.  It  means  better  sanitation  and  a  stepped- 
up  standard  of  farm  health  It  means  Increased  living  comfort  for 
all  the  farm  family— not  the  comfort  that  softens  a  man's  muscles, 
but  the  comfort  that  promotes  leisure  and  an  opportunity  to 
plan,   to    think,   to  sharpen   the   mind   through   InteUlgent   use   of 

For  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  fann,  rural  electrification  means 
a   renewed    Interest   in   seeking   his   or   her   place    in   lUe,   In    the 


country — not  In  the  harried  confines  of  a  city  shop,  or  In  the  too- 
long  line  that  stUl  leads  to  a  dismal  employment  office. 

These  things  are  the  real  essence  of  rural  electrification,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  its  program  are  designed 
to  speed  the  sound  development  of  these  basic  Improvements  for 
the  agricultural  arm  of  the  Nation. 

As  late  as  1925  the  established  private  power  companies  had  ex- 
tended electric  service  to  onlv  about  200.000  farms.  At  that  time 
there  were  nearly  six  and  a  half  million  farms  in  America.  Prom 
1925  until  1935  service  was  extended  to  about  half  a  million  more, 
but  the  unplanned  character  ol  these  rural  extensions,  ofter  simply 
short  fingers  reaching  out  from  the  cities,  merely  skimmed  the 
cream  of  potential  rural  consumers  and  left  more  than  five  and  a 
half  million  farms  unserved. 

Nine  farm  families  in  every  10  did  not  have,  and  many  of  them 
had  forsaken  the  Idea  of  ever  being  able  to  get,  electricity. 

They  needed  it.  And  it  was  Important  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
that  they  have  It.  I  say  It  was  important  to  the  Nation,  becauss 
the  efficiency  and  convenience  of  life  in  the  city  had  developed 
rapidly,  largely  as  the  result  of  electricity.  whUe  people  who  lived 
in  the  country  still  had  to  get  along  with  old-fashioned,  and  for 
some  farm  work  almost  pioneer  types  of  equipment.  Socially  and 
economically,  country  and  city  were  thrown  increasingly  out  of 
balance  In  terms  of  effective  living  the  agricultural  arm  of  the 
Nation  grew  proportionately  weaker  as  the  urban  arm  became 
stronger.  ,       ^, 

No  one  needs  an  economist  to  explain  that  such  a  situation  un- 
dermines the  strength  and  the  competence  of  our  whole  social 
and  economic  organism.  And  a  situation  that  did  not  make  good 
economic  sense  had  to  be  remedied. 

The  Nation  could  not  afford  to  have  five  and  a  half  million  farm 
families  living  In  the  era  of  the  kerosene  lamp  while  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  the  Nation  in  which  they  had  to  live  and  make  a  living, 
went  speeding  on.  geared  up  for  the  age  of  electricity. 

The  Nation  could  not  afford  to  have  more  than  five  and  a  nail 
million  farm  families  handicapped  for  want  of  the  modern  tools  for 
better  living  and  more  effective  production  that  had  become  such 
potent  Instruments  for  progress  In  the  city  home  and  factory. 

It  was  evident  that  electricity  could  bring  the  farm  family.  Inso- 
far as  electric  service  and  Its  attendant  advantages  were  concerned. 
Into  closer  social  and  economic  parity  with  the  city  family.  And 
In  1935  the  growing  appreciation  of  these  facts,  coupled  with  the 
need  for  added  stimulus  to  national  and  employment  industry 
running  in  low  gear,  set  the  stage  for  the  timely  establishment  of 
the  Rural  E'.ectrmcatior.  Administration. 

Congress  acted  under  the  dynamic  Intellectual  and  practical 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Senator  George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska. 
Congressman  Sam  Raybl-hn,  of  Texas,  and  Congressman  John 
Elliott  Rankin,  of  Mississippi— provided  the  funds  for  actually 
building  rural  power  lines.  Construction  took  the  place  of  con- 
versation And  the  rural  electrification  program  was  under  way. 
R  E  A  started  lending  money;  low-cost  electric  service  started  to 
spread  slowly  but  with  growing  vigor  Into  unserved  rural  areas; 
and  the  money  used  to  build  the  lines  prompted  new  activity  In  a 

hundred  trades  and  crafts.  .  .     .^     ,  

First  benefits  of  the  new  rural  electrification  went  to  the  farm 
family  Electricity  lit  the  farmer's  evening— sped  his  completion 
of  a  dozen  nightly  chores.  Electricity  sprang  to  action  for  the  farm 
woman  In  her  kitchen  •  *  '  pumped  the  water  for  her  many 
tasks  and  retired  the  awkward  pall  that  had  bent  her  back  on 
countless  trips  to  the  pump  Farm  youngsters  turned  to  their 
school  books  with  more  enthusiasm  and  less  eyestrain.  Across  the 
face  of  isolated  countrysides  thousands  of  folks  thrilled  to  the 
magic  of  their  new-found  perfect  farmhand— low-cost  electricity 
at  the  snap  of  a  switch. 

And  across  the  face  of  Industrial  America  a  new  stimulus  was 
felt  as  the  demands  of  rural -line  construction  piled  up  new  orders 
for  wire  and  insulators  and  poles  and  hardware,  piled  up  new  de- 
mands for  the  services  of  workers  In  the  mines.  In  transportation, 
and  in  electrical-equipment  factories. 

The  new  rural  electrification  built  new  outlooks  and  new  Incen- 
tives and  new  tools  for  the  farm  family  while  it  bolstered  employ- 
ment and  the  pay  roll  of  the  Nation. 

Wlio  benefits  from  the  far-reaching  program  to  take  low-cost 
electricity  to  the  Nation's  farmsteads?  The  farm  families,  yes;  but 
you  and  I.  as  well  For  each  fundamental  Improvement  In  the  lot 
of  one  branch  of  our  national  family  spreads  Its  benefits  through 
the  whole  economic  and  social  fabric  of  America. 

During  the  first  5  years  of  operation,  concluded  last  month. 
R  E  A.  lent  $270,000,000  for  the  construction  of  rural  power  lines 
to  serve  850.000  farm  families  and  other  rural  users.  A  relatively 
small  amount  of  this  money  has  been  made  available  for  financing 
farm  wiring  and  plumbing  and  for  the  construction  of  generating 
plants  In  places  and  In  situations  where  electricity  could  not  be 
purchased  wholesale  at  rates  which  would  permit  the  rural  electrlo 
systems  to  provide  low-cost  service  to  their  consumer  members  and 
pay  out  as  the  law  requires. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  million  dollars  Is  a  tremendotis  sum 
of  money,  but  It  has  been  lent  strictly  as  an  Investment.    The  law 
under  which  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  operates  re-    ^ 
quires  that  all  this  money  be  returned  to  the  Treasury,  with  inter- 
est, within  20  to  25  years 

The  American  people,  through  their  Government,  have  made  thl« 
Investment  In  the  people  and  the  prosjjects  of  America's  moBt  baalo 
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Industry— agriculture.  It  is  a  sound  Investment.  The  cash  will  be 
repaid  by  the  farm  families  who  use  electric  service.  And  tliese 
families  will  also  pay  the  small  Interest  charge  on  that  cash.  But 
the  return  of  actual  value  to  you  and  me  as  taxpayers  will  exceed 
a  hundredfold  the  money  returned  to  the  Treasury.  No  economist 
can  compute  the  value  to  the  Nation  of  the  new  vitality,  the  new 
standard  of  health  and  of  living,  the  new  Impetus  to  better  farm 
production  or  the  whole  new  outlook  on  life  in  a  democratic  United 
States  that  is  the  fundamental  product  of  the  rvu-al  electrification 
program. 

Money  is  the  lifeblood  and  action  Is  the  creed  of  this  dynamic 
effort  to  speed  the  electrification  of  rural  America  But  the  job 
could  not  have  been  done  as  It  has  been  done  without  the  enlist- 
ment of  new  attitudes  and  new  principles  of  management. 

The  new  attitudes  and  the  new  principles  are  those  of  cooper- 
ation. 

Cooperation  is  the  idea  and  the  method  that  has  made  possible 
most  of  the  rural  electrification  stimulated  by  the  R.  E.  A. 

And  coop)eratlve  principles  of  management — principles  designed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  service,  unhampered  by  the 
demand  for  profits — these  principles  are  the  operating  device  for 
building  and  maintaining  the  new  rural  electric  systems. 

Nearly  90  percent  of  all  R.  E.  A.  loans  have  been  made  to  coopera- 
tive organizations  of  progressive  farm  people.  Their  functioning  is 
simple,  democratic,  and  well  adapted,  both  to  the  temper  and  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  and  to  the  Job  of  providing  electric  service 
In  rural  areas. 

This  is  how  the  cooperative  grows  and  works  in  the  field  of  rural 

electrification. 

A  group  of  farmers  who  want  service  meet  and  organize  as  a 
corporation.  They  apply  to  R.  E.  A.  for  a  loan.  The  amount  of 
the  loan  depends  upon  the  amount  of  line  that  must  be  built,  the 
engineering  and  related  problems  that  must  be  met  in  building 
comprehensive  service  for  the  area  to  be  served,  and  the  number  of 
farms  that  will  use  the  service.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  economic,  agricultural,  and  engineering  factors  that  will  affect 
the  financial  and  service  success  of  the  cooperative — and  providing, 
of  course,  that  the  investigation  proves  the  feasibility  of  the  in- 
tended construction.  R   E.  A.  grants  the  loan. 

All  farmers  who  are  to  take  service  Join  the  cooperative.  Each 
pays  a  nominal  memt>ership  fee  into  the  treasury  of  the  cooperative 
and  this  money  is  used  to  off.set  the  expenses  of  organization  and 
initial  development.  Each  member  has  an  equal  vote  and  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  cooperative,  and  this,  I  submit,  is  a  pattern 
for  true  democracy  in  action. 

The  cooperative  employs  a  manager  and  other  competent  per- 
sonnel to  handle  specialized  tasks  of  operation  and  management. 
These  employees,  responsible  to  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  and 
from  the  membership,  run  the  business  as  any  other  sound  business 
is  run — always  with  this  exception,  however;  that  their  responsi- 
bility is  to  the  members,  the  folks  whom  they  serve,  rather  than  to 
stockholders  Their  entire  effort  :s  directed  toward  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  service  •  •  •  a  service  job.  undiluted  by 
demand  for  profit. 

The  farmer-member's  responsibility  to  his  cooperative  is  simple. 
His  sole  obligation  is  to  pay  his  bills  for  current,  to  use  his  electricity 
wisely  and  abundantly  for  the  improvement  of  his  home  and  his 
work,  thus  contributing  to  the  financial  soundness  of  his  coopera- 
tive, and  to  take  an  active  part  In  the  affairs  of  his  system  to  the 
end  that  it  serve  the  whole  farm  community  completely  and  as 
fully  as  possible. 

Throughout  all  stages  of  the  cooperative's  organization  and 
development  the  staff  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminlstrailon 
works  with  the  staff  and  membership  of  the  cooperative — smoothing 
its  way  In  matters  of  law.  assisting  in  the  engineering  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  lines,  helping  the  farm  families  to  initiate  the  most 
practical  and  profit-producing  applications  of  electricity. 

That  in  brief  is  the  way  these  rural  electric  cooperatives  function. 

All  these  answers  to  the  questions  which  I  posed  myself  point 
up  the  final  question  which  alwa^'s  comes  to  the  alert  mind;  "so 
whaf"  What  does  all  this  mean  in  terms  of  accomplishment — 
accomplishment  we  can  weigh  and  appraise?  Does  it  all  add  up 
to  a  tangible  result  that  Justifies  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  and  tremendous  effort?  A  practical  America  wants  re- 
sults These  are  the  results  to  date  of  the  R.  E.  A.  program  to 
electrify  rural  America. 

More  than  600  R.  E.  A. -financed  rural  electric  systems  are  now 
in  operation.  These  systems  are  serving  over  half  a  million  con- 
sumer-members and  new  members  are  being  added  every  day. 
Nearly  a  hundred  other  systems  are  being  speeded  to  completion 
and  each  tomorrow  brings  "to  my  desk  reports  of  construction  com- 
pleted, lines  energized,  the  Juice  turned  on.  These  additional 
systems  will  serve  half  again  as  many  farm  families  and  other 
rural  users  Awaiting  the  momentary  allotment  of  funds  for  con- 
struction are  plans  for  75.000  miles  of  power  line  destined  to 
bring  service  to  many  thousands  more  Moneys  already  allotted 
will  ultimately  bring  electric  service  to  4.000.000  rural  people 

Farmers  in  45  of  the  48  States  have  enlisted  R  E  A  coopera- 
tion Only  in  three  States  no  R.  E.  A.  power  systems  have  been 
set  up  There  in  some  Instances,  the  farmers  have  been  pre- 
vented in  various  ways  from  building  and  operating  their  own 
electric  distribution  systems.  But  I  hope  we  will  eventually 
bring  R.  E.  A.  to  these  States. 


This  movement  for  rural  electrification  owes  no  little  to  the 
firm  support  of  the  agriculture  organizations  like  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  National  Grange,  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  others. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say.  too.  that  the  .'•uccess  of 
the  R  E.  A  program  is  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  devoted  day  m 
and  day  out  efforts  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  R  E  A.  staff, 
both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field 

Since  the  inception  of  the  R.  E.  A.  program  the  number  of 
farms  served  with  high-line  electric  power  has  increased  by  150 
percent.  In  1935.  1  farm  in  10  had  central  station  service;  today 
1  farm  family  in  4  enjoys  the  new  opportunity  and  incentive  for 
more  effective  life  and  "work  on  the  farm  that  comes  with  the 
magic  of  electricity  at  the  click  of  a  switch. 

These  have  been  the  physical,  the  tangible  results  of  the 
R    E.  A.  program. 

Less  tangible,  but  no  less  real  and  Important,  are  the  human 
results 

Written  in  the  eyes  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  farm  women 
Is  a  Joy  and  sense  of  new  freedom  from  drudgeries  Inherited  from 
the  pioneers  The  electric  refrigerator:  running  water,  pumped 
With  electricity,  a  bright  light  over  her  sink;  an  electric  bulb 
in  her  hen  house,  prompting  extra  egg  income  from  her  hens-- 
these  things  are  not  mere  gadgets  for  improved  living  to  ilie  farm 
woman — these  things  are  symlx)ls  of  a  dream  come  true 

Better  farm  management,  made  possible  by  electric  equipment, 
reflects  the  electrified  farmer  s  new  sense  of  opportunity  to  make 
his  farming  a   more   profitable   and   a  more  satisfying  way   of   life. 

Farm  youngsters  ha%'e  a  yen  to  stick  to  the  old  place,  because 
the  old  place  is  a  better  place — as  good  as  the  city  cousins — when 
electricity  turns  on  the  lights 

Only  they  who  toll  in  the  highlands  and  along  the  river  bottoms, 
they  who  work  the  soil  to  fill  the  larder  of  our  Nation — they  know 
best  how  great  are  these  results.  To  them  the  new  rural  power 
lines  are  symbols  of  their  modern  pioneering,  a  new  source  of 
power  for  their  modern  progress. 

In  a  letter  to  me  commemorating  the  fifth  anniversary  of  R  E  A  . 
President  Roosevelt  acknowledged  the  significance  of  these  human 
results  in  tliese  words  "•  •  *  even  in  a  complex  industrtnl 
economy  such  as  ours  the  roots  of  national  well-being  strike  deeply 
into  the  soil.  But  particularly  in  times  like  these,  all  who  strive 
to  bring  to  the  life  of  the  American  farmer  new  comfort,  new 
power,  and  new  dignity  may  take  special  pride  In  their  task" 

We  do  take  special  pride  in  our  task  But  it  Is  the  pride  one 
feels  as  he  accepts  a  challenge,  such  a  challenge  as  was  implied  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  when  he  said  to  our 
R.  E  A.  staff  recently,  'mectrlclty  in  agriculture  is  going  to  be 
enormously  more  important  than  any  of  us  now  appreciate." 

We  are  challenged  by  many  things  today.  Many  are  grim  but 
many  others  are  promising  America  has  never  looked  down,  and 
slie  never  shall,  so  long  as  her  men  and  women,  free  and  independ- 
ent m  thought  and  action,  and  can  Join  together  of  tlieir  own  will  to 
accomplish  common  ends  for  the  common  good. 

Our  problems  as  a  nation  are  grave,  but  no  chaos  In  the  tides  of 
human  affairs  can  match  the  spirit  of  our  confidence  in  the  future 
of  America. 

And  I  say  to  you,  every  one,  that  the  electrification  of  rural 
America  by  "and  for  the  farmers  themselves  is  a  vital,  democratic 
action  that  is  proof,  positive  and  triumphant,  that  our  American 
way  of  life  is  virile,  and  equal  to  every  challenge  of  the  future. 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  4  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28  >.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CIVTL  LIBERTIES  UNION 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  a  very  Important  statement 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  issued  May  21.  1940,  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  purporting 
to  guarantee  free  speech.  This  statement  is  of  special 
significance  because  of  the  widespread  misunderstanding  of 
the  position  heretofore  taken  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  on  this  issue. 
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There  being  no  cb.lpction,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

Americak  Civil  LiBnnris  Unton, 

New  York  City,  May  21,  1940. 

A  STATEMENT  BT  THE  BOARD  OF  DIHBCTOES  CONCERNING  A  BILL  IN 
CONCEESS  TO  PEOTECT  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  FOR  EMPLOYEES  UNDER 
THE  N.   L.  R.  A. 

Pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  is  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  originat- 
ing in  the  so-called  Smith  committee  which  proposed  to  protect 
freedom  of  speech  for  employers.  The  amendment  would  exclude 
from  the  prohibitions  of  the  act  "any  expressions  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  any  matter  which  may  be  of  Interest  to  employers  or  the 
general  public,  provided  that  such  expressions  of  opinion  are  not 
accompanied  by  acts  of  coercion,  intimlilation,  discrimination,  or 
threats  thereof." 

At  first  sight  it  would  be  assumed  that  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  would  support  such  an  amendment,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  exceptions  it  has  taken  to  the  formulation  of  some 
orders  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  which  could  be  inter- 
preted as  Interfering  with  employers'  expression  of  opinion  even 
when  not  related  to  acts  of  coercion  against  employees.  But  the 
amendment  would  not  merely  have  the  effect  its  language  suggests 
at  first  sight. 

To  provide  that  expressions  of  opinion  shall  be  prohibited  only 
when  accomjjanled  by  acts  of  coercion  ignores  situations  where 
coercion  may  prectHle  or  follow  the  expression  of  opinion  and  thus 
be  directly  associated  with  it  In  the  very  difficult  area  of  distin- 
guishing between  freedom  of  expression  on  the  one  hand  and  coer- 
cion on  the  other,  the  amendment  would  not  cover  the  cases  where 
In  fact  expressions  of  opinion  are  a  part  of  a  course  of  coercion. 

Insofar  as  the  amendment  merely  writes  into  the  law  the  con- 
stitutional  guaranty  of  free  speech  contained  in  the  first  amend- 
ment, it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  But  writing  it  into  the  law  in 
Buch  specific  language  might  well  be  Interpreted  by  the  courts 
as  going  beyond  the  constitutional  guaranty  and  giving  employers' 
speech  more  protection  than  the  speech  of  others. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  believes  that  employers"  rights  of  free 
speech  are  adequately  protected  by  the  constitutional  guaranty 
and  need  no  further  support  in  law.  Nothing  in  the  National 
Lat>or  Relations  Act  curtails  an  employer's  right  of  free  speech 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  despite  all  the  controversy  there 
has  as  yet  been  no  actual  Interference  with  employers"  rights  of 
free  speech  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  There  have 
be^n  several  orders,  notably  in  the  Ford  cases.  In  which  the  Board 
did  not.  in  our  Judgment,  clearly  enough  define  the  distinction 
between  mere  opinion  artd  coercion.  But  In  the  Ford  and  other 
cases  the  record  of  coercion  was  clear.  The  orders  based  upon 
the  record,  however,  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  distribution 
of  antiunion  literature  might  be  considered  coercive  regardless  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  distribution.  The  Board  has  not  at- 
tempted to  enforce  any  such  order  against  an  employer  who  had 
ceased  a  course  of  coercion. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  opposed  to  the  amendment  as  un- 
necessary and  as  possibly  Justifying  Interference  with  the  rights  of 
employees  under  the  guise  of  opinions  not  actually  accompanied  by 
acta  of  coercion,  but  In.separable  from  them. 

The  union  is  opp>osed  not  only  to  this  amendment  but  to  any 
such  amendment  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  until  Its 
administration  has  made  much  clearer  any  abuses  to  be  corrected. 
The  act  stand--^  as  the  greatest  single  advance  yet  made  In  guarantee- 
ing to  workers  their  rights  to  form  unions  and  to  select  reprepenta- 
tives  for  purposes  of  cnllective  bargaining  without  Interference  by 
employers.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  it  is  in  this 
field  of  industrial  conflict  In  the  light  of  the  traditional  and  violent 
opposition  of  employers  to  trade  unions  that  the  major  Issues  of  civil 
liberty  have  arisen.  The  act  in  Its  few  years  of  operation  has  vastly 
reduced  the  resort  to  violence  and  coercion,  with  consequent  depriva- 
tion of  civil  rlghus.  and  greatly  irwreased  the  free  exercise  of  labor's 
lights  to  organize.  Practically  all  complaints  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  can  be  met  by  regulations  of  the  Board. 
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STATEMENT  OP  THE  COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM 


Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  President,  there  has  been  considerable 
comment  and  controversy  the  past  several  days  regarding 


a  network  broadcast  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
which  carried  the  voice  of  the  nominee  for  the  ocace  of 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  Communist  Party. 

In  order  to  clarify  its  viewpoint  and  to  explain  the  reasons 
why  this  broadcast  took  place,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  issued  a  statement  on  June  1,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
before  me  and  which  I  desire  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

In  addition  to  this  explanation.  I  wish  to  have  appear  in 
the  Record  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  dated  May  31  which 
discusses  the  controversy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  and  dispatch  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Inquiries  have  been  received  as  to  why  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  could  not  bar  Earl  Browder  from  the  air  under  the  last 
sentence  of  section  315  of  the  Communications  Act,  which  reads: 

"No  obligation  Is  hereby  imposed  upon  any  licensee  to  allow  the 
use  of  its  station  by  any  such  candidate." 

The  fore  part  of  this  section  reads: 

"If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any  person  who  is  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  any  pubic  oCQce  to  use  a  broadcasting  station,  he 
shall  afford  equal  opportunities  to  all  other  such  candidates  for  that 
office  in  the  use  of  such  broadcasting  station,  and  the  Commission 
shall  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  this  provision  Into  effect: 
Provided,  That  such  llcen.see  shall  have  no  power  of  censorship 
over  the  material  broadcast  under  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

The  complete  section  permits  the  licensee  to  decide  whether  It  will 
carry  speeches  by  all  the  Presidential  candidates  or  none  of  them. 
Since  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  proposes  as  usual  to  carry 
speeches  by  the  Democratic  and  Republican  nomiilees  and  has 
already  carried  the  speeches  of  two  other  nominees  for  the  presi- 
dency, namely,  that  of  Norman  Thomas,  for  the  Socialist  Party  on 
April  7  and  that  of  John  W.  Aiken,  nominee  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  on  April  28.  Columbia  has  already  begun  to  function  in  this 
campaign  a.s  it  and  practically  all  broadcasters  always  have  done 
in  this  and  previous  campjaigns.  under  the  first  part  of  the  section. 
Consequently.  Columbia  considers  Itself  obligated  under  that  part 
of  section  315  which  says  that  If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any 
person  who  is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  any  public  oflfica 
to  broadcast,  it  shall  afford  equal  opportunity  to  all  other  such  can- 
didates for  that  office.  It  would  be  against  public  policy  for  a 
Nation-wide  network  such  as  Columbia,  in  its  efforts  to  render 
public  service,  not  to  carry  speeches  by  any  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, especially  of  the  major  parties. 

Tlie  law  Is  simple  and  clear  and  there  is  no  way  in  good  faith  to 
escape  the  meaning  of  Its  provisions.  Either  a  network  or  radio 
station  offers  its  facilities  to  all  candidates,  or  It  cannot,  without 
violating  the  law.  offer  Its  facilities  to  any  candidate  for  any  given 
office  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that,  if  tlie  law  Is  followed  in  Its  obvious 
mandate,  barring  of  the  candidate  for  President  of  the  SociallFt 
Party,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  the  Prohibition  Party  (scheduled 
for  June  19),  or  the  Communist  Party  would  necessitate — unless 
the  law  be  violated — barring  candidates  of  the  major  parties. 

"Red"  Coit^xnticn  Aie  Program  Is  R.\pped  et  C.  B.  S. — 7>vo  Stations 
Drop  Broadcast,  bvt  System  Must  Accept  It  Becaxtse  of  Law 

New  York,  May  31. — Protesting  an  announced  broadcast  Sunday 
of  the  American  Communist  Partys  convention  proceedings,  oflB- 
cials  of  a  radio  chain  and  a  former  Congressman  today  demanded 
that  the  Government  ban  Communists  from  the  Nations  radio  lanes. 

In  a  public  statement  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  urged 
revision  of  the  communications  law  so  that  no  broadcaster  Is  com- 
pelled to  give  time  to  the  candidates  of  any  political  party  if  It  is 
proved  to  be  subservient  to  a  foreign  power. 

TWO    ST.^TIONS    DROP    TT  V 

C.  B  S  is  one  of  three  national  chains  scheduling  the  Sunday 
broadcast  of  a  speech  by  Earl  Browder,  general  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  who  is  expected  to  be  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Under  present  radio  laws,  it  said,  radio  companies  were  forced  to 
treat  all  candidates  for  public  office  alike. 

Station  WCKY,  In  Cincirmati,  however,  decided  to  drop  out  of 
C  B  S.  network  for  the  15  minutes  allotted  to  the  Communist 
program,  substituting  a  program  of  patriotic  music.  WCAU,  at 
Philadelphia,  also  refused  to  broadcast  the  speech. 

L.  B.  Wilson,  president  of  WCKY,  stated,  "This  Is  the  time  to 
tighten  our  national  defenses  everywhere,"  and  added.  "We  are 
certain  that  it  is  not  in  the  public  Interest  to  broadcast  pro-Nazi, 
pro-Communist  speeches  at  this  time." 

At  the  same  time  former  Democratic  Representative  John  J. 
O'Connor,  of  New  York,  threatened  to  seek  an  Injunction  banning 
the  Browder  broadcast  on  the  grounds  that  the  Communist  Party 
was  not  a  legal  or  recognized  political  party  In  New  York. 

COMMISSION    NOT    TO    ACT 

He  had  earlier  appealed  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  halt  the  broadcasts.  Having  received  no  reply  after  several 
hours.  O'Connor  announced  his  Injunction  intentions  were  avnted 
because  he  could  obtain  no  hearing  before  Monday. 

F  C  C.  officials  said  later  that  O'Connor  would  be  advised  that 
the  Commission  "has  no  authority  to  take  the  action  you  rtquest." 
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Meanwhne.  the  Communist  convention.  In  Its  second  day.  received 
reports  that  the  party  in  this  country  had  contributed  «18.000 
In  the  last  2  years.  Including  $5,000  in  the  last  6  months,  to  the 
Communist  Party  in  Germany  to  aid  "In  its  fight  against  the  Hitler 
rcgune." 

Total  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  4  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  HON    PAUL  V.  McNUTT 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Memorial 
Day  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt  at  Arlington 
Cemetery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.    INTRODXTCnON 

The  Nation  pauses. 
And  once  more  honors  Its  hero  dead. 

Memories   of  noble   lives  and   glorious  death   cannot  lessen  the 
poignant  grief  for  comrades  who  rest  In  silence  here.     Nor  deaden 
the  paan  with  which  we  recall  the  handclasp  of  past  years. 
"There  Isn't  a  song  on  the  drivers'  Ups 

As  the  caissons  roll  today. 
There  isn't  the  Jest  of  the  roaring  ranks 
As  the  columns  swing  their  way. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  blue  of  the  fleet  that  swept  the  seas. 

The  brown  of  the  wild  Argonne. 
The  men  of  musket  and  Maviser  days. 
Come,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  on. 

"The  caissons  roll  and  the  columns  swing  ; 

In  the  old   One.  Two,  Three.  Four,'  * 

And  the  ranks  close  In  where  their  flies  are  blank. 
The  men  who  will  march  no  more." 

They  march  no  more! 

But  the  service  and  sacrifice  of  these  sleeping  dead  have  left 
with  us  a  spiritual  legacy  which  lives  eternally  in  our  hearts. 

Ours  Is  the  responsibility  to  prove  worthy  of  this  heritage,  to 
complete  the  task  of  those  whose  work  is  done.  To  protect  our 
country  and  our  democracy  today  as  they  protected  It  in  the  past. 

To  meet,  with  the  same  courage  and  devotion  the  present  perils 
to  the  freedom  which  they  won  and  kept  for  us  intact. 

Let  us  neglect  no  means  of  nourishing  our  ideals  of  humanity. 
One  way  is  through  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  May  we  all  help 
In  the  fullest  measure,  in  the  names  of  those  loved  ones  here  who 
no  longer  need  its  merciful  ministrations. 

n.    AWAKENED    AMERICA 

The  world  today  is  racked  and  torn  between  two  mighty  forces — 
a  terrifying  clash  between  two  ideologies. 

In  one  of  these  Ideologies.  America  can  find  the  beliefs  and 
traditions  by  which  this  Nation,  since  Its  birth  has  lived.  In  the 
other,  everything  which  America  has  abhorred. 

In  the  one  is  the  Ideal  of  freedom,  of  democracy,  of  humanity. 
In  the  other  are  ruthlessness.  brutality,  and  t>Tanny. 

Upon  the  outcome  of  this  world-shattering  conflict  hangs  the 
hope  of  peace  in  our  day. 

There   is   no  use   pretending  we  have   no  stake  in  Europe's  war 
And  there  is  no  good  to  come  from  telling  ourselves  that  whether 
the  one  side  or  the  other  conquers  is  none  of  our  business.     Every 
clear-thinking  man  and  women  In  this  Nation  who  is  devoted   to 
America  and  to  the  principle  of  popular  government  knows  better. 

Indifference  to  the  outcome  of  this  tragic  struggle  means  indif- 
ference to  the  future  of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  the 
citizens  of  this  country  now  recognize  It.  America  has  at  last 
awakened. 

We  have  lived  In  a  dream  world  naively  l>ellevlng  that  the  secur- 
ity of  free  nations  would  never  be  shaken. 

But  the  roar  of  airplanes  and  the  thunder  of  mechanized  dlvl- 
6ion.s.  rolling  through  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France,  where  once 
our  own  men  stemmed  the  tide  of  aggression,  have  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  harsh  reality. 

After  2,000  years  of  effort  to  establish  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
the  individual,  we  see  the  rights  of  mankind  mercilessly  swept  away 
upon  the  siirglng  flood  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 


^^^ 


What  of  the  centuries  of  laborious  effort.  The  years  of  careful 
cultivation  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

And  what  of  the  giants  and  herof^s  of  civilization  The  sacrificial 
lives  of  men  whose  only  thought  was  to  improve  the  world  In  wh:ch 
they  lived.  The  lowly  Nazarene  giving  to  mankind  a  faith  and  a 
creed  which  was  to  prove  the  most  enobling  influence  in  all  history 
Washington,  with  dauntless  courage,  heartening  his  shoeless  veterans 
at  Valley  Forge,  to  .secure  for  Amorlca  the  blessings  of  libertj.  The 
magnanlmcus  Lincoln,  giving  his  life  to  maintain  the  national  unity 
which  we  now  know  to  be  our  only  hope  of  safety.  WlL^n  striving 
tirelessly  for  an  order  of  international  brotherhood.  The  countless 
dead,  whose  memory  we  honor  on  this  day.  And  those  heroes  of  the 
laboratories,  burning  out  their  lives  to  abolish  disease  and  suffering 
and  to  lighten  the  load  of  toll  for  human  being.s.  All  the  selfles-s 
men  of  history,  striving  to  establish  on  this  earth  a  civilization  which 
could  make  a  life  what  the  Almighty  God  intended  it  should  be. 

The  Ideals  and  work  of  all  these  heroic  figures,  now  threatened 
With  annihilation— men  slipping  back  into  the  black  depths  of  igno- 
rance, passion,  and  barbarism — slipping  back  after  thousands  of 
years.  Into  the  Jungle. 

This  is  the  future  we  face  if  injustice  and  oppression  triumph  in 
the  world. 

There  are  a  few  still  among  us  who  profess  to  believe  that  "regard- 
less of  which  side  wins  this  war.  there  is  no  reason  •  •  •  to 
prevent  a  continuation  of  peaceful  relationships  t>etween  America 
and  the  countries  of  Europe." 

Such  a  viewpoint  is  based  upon  one  or  the  other  of  two  proposi- 
tions, both  of  which  have  unfortunately  been  proved  untrue 

It  is  not  true  that  neutrality  is  any  longer  a  guaranty  of  peace. 
We  have  seen  one  sovereign  nation  after  another,  faithfully  and 
meticulously  fulfilling  Its  obligations  as  neutrals,  attacked  without 
warning,  devastated,  and  laid  waste.  The  time  has  come  in  world 
affairs  In  which  a  neutral  nation  is  a  nation  which  fails  to  protect 
its  own  interests  tintll  It  is  too  late. 

Neither  is  it  any  longer  true  that  America's  geographic  isolation 
renders  it  secure  against  attack  For  a  century  and  a  half  America 
was  safe  between  two  mighty  oceans  But  that  safety  depended  In 
large  part  upon  control  of  the  seas  by  a  friendly  naval  power 

Both  neutrality  and  l-solation  have  become  phrases  capable  of 
misleading  a  peace-loving  people  and  exposing  thcni  to  the  de- 
structive forces  which  have  brought  ruin  and  desolation  to  the 
most  civilized  peoples  of   the  Old   World 

Because  neutrality  and  isolation  Insure  no  peace.  It  does  not 
follow  that  America  should  go  to  war  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  we  are  In  grave  danger  of  having  a  wjr  thrust  upon  us. 
and  to  avoid  that  unhappy  event  will  require  all  the  statesman- 
ship, courage,  and  wisdom  that  a  unified  and  determined  America 
can   summon. 

m.    VTTAL    DECISIONS    SOON 

Within  the  next  few  months,  weeks,  or.  possibly,  days,  this  Na- 
tion may  be  called  upon  to  make  decisions  of  far-reaching  and 
vital  importance  to  our  future 

If  the  Japanese  move  toward  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  we  shall  be 
confronted  with  the  crucial  problem  whether  we  are  to  withdraw 
forever  from  the  Orient,  abandon  our  obllgation.s  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  give  up  our  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East. 

If  the  Allies  lose  in  Europe  and  especially  if  Germany  acquires 
all  or  a  part  of  the  English  and  French  fleets,  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  the  Immediate  problem  of  occupying  island  bases 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Carribean  or  tolerating  German  claims 
and  prot>able  occupation  of  these  possessions  as  the  legitimate 
spoils  of  war. 

Whether  these  and  a  host  of  other  equally  grave  Issues  may  be 
averted  by  Immediate  decisions  to  take  protective  action  Is  Itself 
a  momentous  question 

If  America  can  avoid  a  war  by  any  action  less  than  actual  par- 
ticipation m  hostilities.  It  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  such  action. 

If,  by  extending  credits  to  the  democracies,  fighting  with  their 
backs  to  sea.  defeat  for  their  cause  may  be  averted,  the  future  wel- 
fare and  safety  of  this  country  would  Justify  such  a  course. 

If,  by  following  the  precedent  of  our  acquisition  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  we  can  forestall  attempts  of  unfriendly  powers  to  obtain 
a  foothold  within  striking  distance  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it 
Is  the  legitimate  exercise  of  our  right  to  security  to  acquire  those 
bases  and  fortify  them  for  our  own  protection. 

One  thing  is  certain:  The  United  States  of  America  can  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  allow  unchallenged  an  attempt  to  ex- 
I  tend  the  political  or  military  Influence  of  potentially  unfriendly 
powers  to  this  hemisphere  The  Monroe  Doctrine  must  continue 
I  to  be  the  core  of  our  foreign  policy.  In  the  light  of  conditions 
as  they  are  now  unfolding  in  Europe  and  in  the  East,  compromise 
with   that   historic    doctrine    is    unthinkable. 

IV     TOTAL    PR£PAREDNESS 

We  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  dictators  wage  total  war. 
We  have  seen  It  In  Poland,  in  Finland,  In  Norway,  in  Belgltun,  In 
Holland,    and   In   France 

Total  war  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  armies  and  civilians:  upon 
women  and  children:  upon  helpless  and  defen.seless  cities;  all  the 
instruments  of  destruction  which  the  genius  of  man  can  devise. 
It  Is  to  wage  economic  and  Ideological  war  as  well  as  military 
and  naval  war.  It  is  to  undermine  the  political,  social,  and  in- 
dustrial structure  of  a  nation  with  propaganda,  sabotage,  and 
"fifth  column"   trickery.     It  is  ruthless  and  conscienceless,   com- 
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plete.  and  unlimited.    The  world  has  been  horrified  and  stunned 
by  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  totaJ  war. 

America  must  meet  the  ttu-eat  of  total  war  with  total  prepared- 
ness. We.  too,  can  tc  efficient,  effective,  and  complete.  We,  too. 
can  mobilize  the  phjrelcal,  economic,  and  human  resources  of  a 
rich  nation  and  a  mighty  people  to  meet  every  possible  and  every 
conceivable  contingency. 

There  Is  no  occasion  for  alarm  or  for  hjrsterla.  But  there  Is  every 
reason  for  this  country  to  exert  Itself  to  the  utmost  of  Its  ability 
to  attain  a  state  of  total  defense  for  a  threat  of  total  war. 

What  Is  the  utmost  of  our  ability?     What  Is  total  defense? 

We  need  not  count  the  cost:  for  whatever  It  Is.  It  will  be  cheap 
It  cost  America  $35,000,000,000  to  take  part  In  the  last  war.  What 
would  It  be  worth  to  avoid  total  war  as  It  Is  waged  today? 

The  limits  of  our  ability  are  meastired.  not  In  dollars  but  In  the 
labor  of  human  beings,  the  capacity  of  our  factories,  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  farms  and  mines,  and  the  brains,  spirit,  and  patriotism 
Of  our  people. 

We  have  seen  the  tragic  proof  of  the  superior  preparation  of  Ger- 
many over  the  democracies  There  are  no  unemployed  in  Germany. 
The  lal)or  of  political  prisoners  is  commandeered,  and  old  men. 
women,  and  children  are  conscripted  to  promote  total  war 

In  America  we  now  have  9,000,000  unemployed.  So  long  as  we 
have  Idle  men  and  Idle  capital.  Idle  factories  and  Idle  mills,  we 
are  iK>t  making  total  preparedness.  We  have  seen  how  total  war 
Is  directed  at  the  weakest  point.  If  our  strength  is  sapped  by  un- 
employment, we  can  expect  the  enemy  to  take  advantage  of  this 
weakness 

Men  who  have  long  been  out  of  work  are  not  effective  citizens. 
If  required  to  defend  their  country,  they  will  not  make  effective 
soldiers.  Men  out  of  work  lose  their  skills.  They  lose  their  health. 
And  eventually  they  lose  their  spirit,  their  morale,  and  their 
patriotism.  Men  are  not  eager  to  seize  the  sword  to  protect  a  Job- 
less way  of  life  Nor  are  they  willing  to  die  for  a  country  in  which 
democracy  means  a  bread  line  and  soup  kitchen. 

Men  fight  and  die  for  the  things  they  love,  the  things  they 
believe  In,  and  the  things  they  prize  above  life  it*elf. 

That  Is  why  total  preparedness  requires  that  we  make  ourselves 
strong  all  the  way  through  It  Is  not  enough  that  we  develop  the 
shell  of  military  and  naval  defense.  Beneath  It  there  must  be  the 
solid  foundation  of  Internal  soundness. 

This  war  Is  a  war  of  machines.  But  behind  the  machines  there 
must  be  the  clear,  healthy  brain  and  the  Indomitable  spirit  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  nation — the  devoted,  courageous  citizens, 
dedicated  to  a  Idfty  and  noble  ideal  of  life,  ready  and  willing  to 
make  every  sacrifice  to  maintain  and  defend  it. 

We  must  never  for  one  moment  forget  that  an  essential  and 
vital  part  of  our  defense  of  America  mtist  be  the  maintenance  of 
the  health,  morale,  and  economic  freedom  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  In  time  of  peace  and  In  time  of  war.  And  the  greater  the 
threat  of  war.  the  more  necessary  It  Is  that  we  continue  the 
upbuilding  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  our  Nation. 

Nothing  short  of  this  will  afford  America  that  total  prepared- 
ness so  necessary  to  avert  total  war. 

v.  WHAT   ARE   WK  GOING  TO  DKTEND? 

America.  In  Its  preparation  for  complete  defense,  must  not  lose 
sight  of  what  It  Is  we  are  going  to  defend. 

Totalitarian  States  have  an  Ideology.  And  it  Is  this  philosophy 
that  puts  In  those  mechanized  divisions  a  motive  power  more  vital 
than  the  oil  and  gasoline  which  Is  piped  into  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land and  France  in  those  huge  armored  trucks  and  behind  the 
machine  guns  In  those  thundering  tanks  are  men  with  a  gleam 
In  their  eyes.  Behind  the  oll-stalned  visors  of  the  flyers  in  the 
Stuka  diving  bombers  are  grim  faces,  but  faces  flashing  with  the 
Nazi  vision  of  conquest. 

These  men  know  what  they  are  fighting  for  They  have  a 
philosophy — a  consuming  philosophy  which  they  have  read  in 
books,  which  thev  have  had  hammered  Into  them  In  a  thousand 
ways  until  they  believe  It  more  than  they  believe  anything  else 
In  the  world.  It  Is  a  philosophy  of  war  suid  destruction,  of  the 
crushing  of  enemies,  of  the  glorification  of  a  race  and  a  man,  of 
the  subjection  of  every  nation  and  every  people  to  the  will  of 
that  glorified  race  and  that  glorified  man.  It  is  a  philosophy  of 
ruthlessness,  brutality,  force,  and  aggression,  but  it  Is  a  complete 
and  total  phUosophy  of  life  and  of  death,  and  It  gives  power  and 
drive  to  those  waves  of  green-grey  troops  and  those  cold,  steel 
columns  of  machines. 

The  aggressor  has  the  advantage. 

And  yet  the  answer  for  America  Is  not  to  turn  aggressor.  We 
will  not  meet  the  enemy  on  their  own  terms.  We  will  meet  them 
on  ours.  We  will  get  ready,  physically  and  materially.  We  will 
build  the  greatest  military  and  naval  and  aerial  defenses  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  We  will  not  only  equal  our  potential  ene- 
mies In  military  strength.  We  wUl  outdo  them.  We  will  show 
the  world  wh-it  a  vigilant,  alert,  and  free  people  can  do  when 
danger  is  recognized 

And  equally  Important,  we  will  enrich  our  Ideals  and  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  democratic  way  of  Me.  More  than  ever  before 
In  our  history,  we  must  make  democracy  a  living,  burning  force  in 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

And  the  way  to  do  this — the  way  to  strengthen  our  faith  and 
to  revitalize  our  phUosophy — Is  to  perfect  the  thing  we  have  faith 
In   to  build  our  democracy  wider  and  deeper.    To  build  up  the 


things  we  are  getting  ready  to  defend  so  that  all  of  us  will  r«ali^ 
how  much  worth  defending  they  are  and  how  great  would  be 
their  loss. 

Let  us  strive  even  harder  for  economic  freedom  for  every  man 
and  familv  in  this  land.  Let  us  insure  a  Job  for  every  worker 
Let  us  make  available  an  education  for  every  boy  and  girl.  Let 
us  clear  away  our  slums  and  show  a  world  that  is  destroying 
houses  with  bombs  how  fine  and  strong  we  can  build  them  for 
our  citizens.  While  Europe  Is  blowing  up  hospitals  filled  with 
wounded  soldiers,  let  us  construct  hospitals  all  over  our  country  to 
care  for  sick  and  unfortunate  men  and  women.  Let  us  retain 
freedom  of  speech  and  discussion  while  even  the  democracies  of 
the  Old  World  are  giving  up  this  priceless  heritage. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  neglecting  the  protection  of  our 
internal  resources  and  the  strengthening  and  upbuilding  of  ovx 
people  while  we  are  building  for  our  national  defense.  Let  us  show 
ourselves  ready  to  pay  In  money  and  labor  and  devotion  to  make  use 
of  all  our  powers  for  building  our  Nation  strong  In  every  part. 

Let  us  make  one  gigantic,  convincing  demonstration  of  how  a 
great  nation,  by  loyalty,  wisdom,  and  foresight  can  gain  security 
with  freedom  rather  than  lose  t>oth  In  a  futile  attempt  to  exchange 
the  one  for  the  other.  Let  us  be  sure  that  we  yield  not  one  article 
of  our  faith  to  the  Ideology  of  dictators  who  may  one  day  seek  to 
thrust  their  way  of  life  upon  us  by  force  of  arms. 

Let  us  match  the  driving  force  of  vaulting  ambition  directed 
toward  conquest  and  destruction  with  the  spiritual  Impetus  that 
is  generated  by  a  consuming  passion  for  liberty  and  an  indomitable 
will  to  defend  the  civilization  upon  which  we  have  lavished  such 
great  effort.  And  for  these  sacrifices  that  we  must  make  and  for 
price  that  we  must  pay  we  shall  have  not  only  security  from  ag- 
grcs.sion  from  outside,  but  a  new  strength  and  security  within, 
knowing  that  we  stand  together  as  brothers  In  the  demoaatlc  Ideal 
of  life. 

VI.    CONCLTTSION 

I        As  we  once  more  stand  with  uncovered  heads  on  this  hallowed 
ground  may   the   memory   of   those   we   honor  remind   us   that   the 
freedom  which  Is  ours  was  obtained  through  the  noble  sacrifices  of 
I    heroic  men. 

I  May  we  recognize  that  the  blessing  which  we  arc  permitted  to 
j  enjoy  carry  the  Inviolable  duty  and  the  obligation  to  preserve  them 
'    untarnished  and  unsullied  for  those  who  are  to  follow. 

Above  all.  may  we  realize  fully  that  our  liberties  are  primarily  the 
byproduct  of  a  heritage  of  glorious  and  transcendent  Ideals — the 
principles  of  righteousness  and  truth  and  Justice  to  and  for  all 
men  And  that  so  long  and  only  so  long  as  we  are  capable  of  cher- 
ishing and  preserving  these  eternal  values  as  a  dominant  and  living 
force  among  our  people  are  we  worthy  of  the  noble  estate  with 
which  we  have  Ijeen  endowed. 

Give  us  strength,  O  Lord,  and  hear  our  prayer:  "Thy  Kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  It  is  in  Heaven." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28).  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    JAMES    P.    POPB 


Mr.   BANKHEAD.     Mr.   President.    I   request    unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
speech  delivered  by  Hon.  James  P.  Pope,  director,  Tennessee 
Valley   Authority,   before   the   New   School   for   Social    Re- 
search, New  York  City,  on  May  16,  1940.  on  the  subject  of 
j  Conservation  and  Development  of  Our  National  Resources. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
t  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  In  the  desert  regions  of  our  great  West  there  Is  a  tree  called  the 
1  giant  yucca.  Its  outstretched  branches  give  It  a  strange  resem- 
blance to  a  signpost;  and  legend  has  It  that  Brlgham  Young  and 
his  followers,  after  a  long,  distressing  trek  pursuing  mirages  over 
desert  wastes,  hailed  It  as  a  symtKJi  to  direct  them  onward  toward 
their  promised  land.  They  promptly  named  It  the  Joshua  tree  In 
dlscvissing  the  time-honored  subject  of  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources.  I  think  It  appropriate  that  we  in- 
quire whether  we  have  yet  reached  the  Joshua  tree  and  whether 
we  can  determine  the  direction  In  which  it  points. 

It  Is  necessary    first  that   we   take   a   new   view   of   the   kinds  of 
natural  resources  that  support  our  national  economy.     We  fahould 
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far  West  some  25.000,000  acres  of  range  land  were  reseeded  In  19.^8 


Since  the  Muscle  Shoals  plants  were  transferred  to  the  Author- 
it  v    thpv    hRVP   hpen    dedicated   as   a   national    laboratory   for   use 
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assess  some  of  the  more  Important  programs  of  action  already 
under  way  Finally,  we  shovild  examine  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  participation  by  the  people  that  will  be  required  If  con- 
servation measures  are  to  be  projected  upon  a  scale  that  will 
achieve  measurable  progress. 

HISTORT    AND    SCOPi:    OF    STJBJICT 

Some  30  vears  ago  the  attention  of  the  Nation  was  dramatically 
called  to  the  subject  of  conservation  of  our  resources  when  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  1907.  called  a  conference  with  the 
Governors  of  the  48  States  at  Washington  to  discuss  the  problem. 
From  this  meeting  dates  the  serious  attention  to  conservation 
which  our  Nation  and  the  various  States  have  been  giving  it.  At 
that  time  people  were  thmklng  mainly  In  terms  of  what  the  Gov- 
ernment might  do  to  bring  about  a  more  sparing  use  of  our  ex- 
haustible forests  and  Irreplaceable  minerals. 

I  would  like  to  consider  the  subject  somewhat  more  broadly.  The 
squirrel  that  saves  for  the  winter  Is  too  restricted  an  analogy  If 
we  are  to  understand  the  problems  of  conservation  in  an  age  of 
high  technology.  Impoverished  agriculture,  and  deficit  regions.  In 
recent  years  we  have  found  that  In  a  democracy  conservation  de- 
pends upon  the  solution  of  a  larger  problem.  In  contrast  to  a 
totalitarian  scheme,  we  realize  that  the  public  Interest  in  conser- 
vation must  be  promoted  through  the  effective  utilization  of  the 
individual  initiative  of  the  millions  of  land  owners  and  custodians 
of  our  resources.  Their  economic  practices  must  include  the  con- 
servation of  resources  rather  than  their  destruction 

S3  long  as  the  frontiersmen  were  surrounded  by  the  riches  of 
nature  and  no  thought  entered  their  minds  of  the  limited  and 
exhaustible  character  of  the  resources,  neither  they  nor  anyone 
else  thought  of  conservation.  As  time  went  on  the  speed  of  pro- 
duction and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  resources  were  vastly 
increased  Dt>e  to  better  organized  effort  and  financial  concentra- 
tion in  the  cities,  rural  areas  became  impoverished  The  supplies 
of  timber  and  minerals  were  drawn  upon  lavishly. 

It  may  have  taken  several  thousand  years  for  large  sections  of  the 
Mediterranean  nations  to  become  treeless  and  barren  because  in 
those  hand-labor  eras  both  production  and  resource  exhaustion 
were  slow  affairs.  Today  in  t.>^.e  United  States,  in  less  than  two 
centuries,  large  areas  have  lost  mo.-=.t  of  their  soil  fertility  and  all 
of  their  good  timber.  The  dust  storms  of  the  great  plains,  the 
gullied  slopes  of  the  South,  the  cut-over  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  depleted  oil  reserves  of  the  Southwest  and  thousands  of  worked- 
cut  mines  in  coal.  iron,  copper,  phosphate,  silver,  l^ad.  talc,  and 
other  minerals  throughout  tfie  country — all  testify  to  the  speed 
w;th  which  our  modern  high  technology  age  operates. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  N.^T^JRAL  RESOURCES 

It  Is  sometimes  forgotten  that  there  are  three  entirely  different 
kinds  of  natural  resources  The  first  consists  of  exhaustible  re- 
sources like  minerals  Coal.  Iron,  oil,  and  phosphates  dwindle  In 
supply  as  thev  are  used,  and  become  correspondingly  more  ccstly. 
Ultimately  the  supply  will  be  entirely  exhausted  The  s?cond  type 
Includes  agricultural  and  forest  products  which  are  renewable  re- 
sources, and  m  the  third  category  are  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  air  and  water. 

FtTNDAMENTAL    PRINCIPLE    OF  CONSERVATION 

It  Is  very  useful  for  purposes  of  analysis  that  we  t>ear  these  three 
categories  distinctly  in  mind,  particularly  in  connection  with  de- 
veloping programs  of  public  action  This  is  illustrated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  one  of  the  great  principles  of  conservation:  that  by  using 
ccmparatlvelv  small  quantities  of  some  of  the  exhaustible  resources 
In  the  right  way  we  can  multiply  the  quantity  of  the  inexhaustible 
resources  In  available  form  for  mans  continuous  use. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  use  of 
phosphates  in  agriculture.  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  phos- 
phate m  the  soil  stimulates  the  growth  of  legumes  and  grasses  which 
conserve  the  soil  by  their  matted  roots  and  reach  Into  the  air  and 
capture  more  nitrogen  than  they  consume.  This  nitrogen  is  de- 
posited In  the  soil  and  enriches  it  for  the  growth  of  other  plants 
nece.-^sary  for  food  and  fiber.  To  carry  the  Illustration  further,  sup- 
pose that  cattle  are  raised  on  the  land.  Only  6  percent  of  the  ma- 
terials in  the  carcasses  of  cattle  are  minerals  originating  In  the  soil. 
Ninety-four  percent  come  from  the  air  and  water  through  the  grass 
upon  which  the  cattle  feed.  This  grass  has  performed  the  miracle 
of  drawing  from  the  air  and  water  most  of  the  elements  needed  in 
its  prowth  The  small  amount  of  phosphate,  therefore,  has  set  in 
motion  the  forces  which  create  a  large  amount  of  necessary,  but 
inexhaustible,  resources.  Conservation,  as  thus  defined,  means  a 
better  and  more  abundant  use  of  our  resources. 

But  It  Is  not  always  practicable  at  present  for  farmers  to 
manage  their  businesses  in  a  way  which  will  accomplish  the  above 
purpose  In  the  Southeast,  for  Instance,  historical  conditions  drove 
farmers  to  supply  the  world  with  its  greatest  raw  product- 
cotton  Cotton  Is  a  tilled  crop,  and  the  cotton  system  leaves  land 
exposed  to  erosion  by  water.  On  the  average.  It  Is  estimated  that 
about  13  tons  of  top  soil  have  been  lost  from  the  lands  of  the 
South  for  every  bale  of  cotton  shlpjjed.  Cotton  fiber  and  oil  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  chemical  elements  (carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxvgeni  which  are  taken  from  the  air  and  water  But  the  land 
suffers  from  loss  of  the  nitrogen-carrying  proteins  In  cottonseed. 
Most  of  It  has  left  the  South  In  the  form  of  cottonseed  meal,  and 
the  export  of  cottonseed  and  meal  over  the  last  75  years  has  been 
a  major  cause  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and. 
in   turn,  of  low  farm  income.     SuJBce  it  to  say  that  one  of  the 


underlying  reasons  for  low  income  and  the  widespread  lo^s  of  sol! 
fertility  In  the  Cotton  Belt  is  the  fact  that  we  have  so  far  been 
unable' to  produce,  grow  and  market  cotton  under  conditions  which 
would  keep  the  loss  of  Irreplaceable  elements  In  the  soil  to  a  mini- 
mum- Instead,  this  loss  has  been  tremendously  high.  It  can  well 
be  said  that  In  selling  cotton  on  the  market  the  South  has  sold  its 
soil  fertility. 

DEPLETION    or    EXHAUSTIBLE    RESOURCES 

The  extent  to  which  our  exhaustible  and  Irreplaceable  resources 
have  been  depleted  has  been  described  more  forcibly  than  time 
win  permit  today  Others  also  have  called  attention  to  the  role 
of  technology  In  accelerating  this  process.  For  example.  In  1938 
the  estimated,  proven  oil  reserves  amounted  to  about  15.000,OOO.ooo 
barrels  In  1937.  1.250.000.000  barrels  were  con.sumed  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  modern  civilization  without  gasoline:  yet  experts 
believe  that  even  If  newly  discovered  fields  prolong  the  life  of  our 
oil  reserves  for  a  century,  we  may  face  a  shortage  with  conse- 
quent higher  prices  In  a  decade  or  two.  Conservative  estimates 
place  our  coal  reserves  at  about  3  000,000.000  000  ton.s  In  the 
year  1929  600.000,000  tons  were  produced  and  consumed  With 
coal  our  cause  for  concern  does  not  relate  to  the  Imminent  ex- 
haustion of  the  total  supply.  The  problem  is  one  of  conserving 
superior  grades  acressible  to  centers  of  use 

About  one-half  the  timber  on  850.000.000  acres  of  land  has  been 
exhausted  within  the  past  300  years.  Although  this  resource  Is 
renewable  by  proper  practices  over  a  period  varying  from  25  to 
100  years  or  more,  the  magnitude  of  the  conservation  problem  is 
apparent. 

SOIL    LOSSES 

It  is  certain  that  even  cur  present  standards  cannot  long  be  main- 
tained unless  the  cxhau-'^tible  elements  in  the  soil  can  be  preserved 
and  replaced  It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  loss  from 
erosion  is  of  the  value  of,  roughly.  MOO.OOO.OOO  a  year,  or  about 
1  500  COO.OOO  man-hours  of  labor.  One  of  the  soil  elements,  phos- 
phorus Is  neces.'iary  to  the  life  of  all  animals  and  plants.  A  small 
amount  of  It  Is  found  in  all  soils,  but  It  Is  being  constantly  exhausted 
by  the  growth  of  agricultural  plants  and.  of  course,  by  erosion.  It 
Is  roughly  estimated  that  about  3,000000  tons  of  phosphorus  arc 
removed  by  crops  or  washed  into  rivers  or  the  ava  every  year  Only 
336,000  tons  are  replaced  as  fertilizer  at  the  present  rate  of  fertilizer 

VXS6. 

In  a  brilliant  discussion  of  this  subject  by  one  of  the  most  clear- 
thinkln?  of  our  American  Journalists.  Jay  Franklin,  he  makes  this 
significant  statement: 

"Our  enemies  are  of  our  own  household  Cornfields  running 
down  the  river;  cnttonflelds  draining  Into  the  Gulf  cf  Mrxlco; 
wheat  hinds  on  the  Great  Plains  dyeing  tho  Mis.souri  or  pow- 
dering the  cities  of  the  distant  East;  forests  cut  down  and  gullies 
eating  farms  like  cancers;  poor  whites  and  croppers;  chiggers  and 
hookworm;  malaria;  ignorance;  bewilderment;  apathy." 

ONE-THIRD   UNDERPRIVILEGED 

The  Statement  commonly  made  and  never  denied  Is  that  about 
cne-third  of  our  people — in  large  part  farmers  who  own  or  cultivate 
the  .>-oil— are  ill-fed.  Ul-clothed.  and  ill-housed.  To  a  large  extent 
these  are  the  people  on  whom  chief  dependence  mu.st  be  placed  for 
conserving  and  restoring  the  1.000.000.000  acres  of  lands  which  have 
felt  the  grip  of  the  long  fingers  of  soil  erosion.  This  Is  about  cnc- 
half  of  the  entire  land  surface  of  the  United  States.  This  calls  for 
war  on  a  hundred  fronts. 

Are  these  problems  being  attacked  In  an  effective  way?  That 
remains  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  fact  Is  the 
growing  sensitivity  of  the  general  public  to  the  importance  and 
complexity  ol  the  problem  Moreover,  there  are  hopeful  signs  of 
progress  in  the  work  that  Is  being  done  by  both  the  Government 
and  private  industry  in  developing  greater  efficiency  in  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  coal  and  petroleum,  particularly  In  reserves  at  the 
lower  quality  grades. 

FOREST    CONSERVATION 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  forest -conservation  pro- 
gram now  being  carried  on  by  both  the  Government  and  private 
industry  The  work  of  fire  protection,  selective  cutting,  reforesta- 
tion, and  insect  control  Is  a  long  story  In  itself  One  of  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  this  work  is  the  planting  of  tree  t)elts  In  the 
prairies  and  plains  of  the  West  Within  5  years,  11.000  miles  of 
tree  barriers,  100  feet  wide,  have  been  planted.  The  trees  have 
grown  from  4  to  8  feet  each  year,  and  some  of  them  are  now  ab.jut 
35  feet  high.  When  these  projects  were  first  di?cus.sed.  some  6  or 
7  years  ago,  many  a  Senator  and  Congressman  laughed  aloud. 
They  said  It  was  ridiculous  and  covild  not  be  done.  Beli.g  a  West- 
erner myself  and  knowing  something  of  these  dry  plains.  I.  too. 
was  skeptical  of  these  projects,  but  that  work  Is  being  done  and 
the  results  in  reducing  moisture  los-ses.  in  protecting  cultivated 
crops,  and  In  making  the  surroundings  more  attractive  are  a 
delight  to  one   who  beholds   them. 

WORK   OF   THE   A.    A.   A. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  a  widespread 
program  In  more  than  3,000  counties  In  the  United  States.  There 
are  about  6.000.000  of  the  9.000,000  farmers  In  this  country  who 
are  cooperating.  These  participating  farmers  have  diverted  some 
30,000,000  acres  from  soil-depleting  crops  to  soll-bulldlng  crops, 
such  as  grasses  and  legumes.  About  5.500.000  tons  of  lime  und 
fertilizer  have  been  applied  to  soil -conserving  crop  lands.     In  the 
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far  West  some  25.000,000  acres  of  range  land  were  reseoded  In  1938 
with  the  building  of  small  dams,  the  drilling  of  wells,  and  the 
development  of  springs  going  on  apace.  Cropping  systems  are 
being  changed,  terracing  of  hillsides  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate, 
contour  cultivation,  furrowing,  strip  cropping,  and  better  farming 
methods  are  being  encouraged.  To  enable  these  millions  of  farm- 
era  to  carry  on  these  conservation  practices  and  to  control  surplus 
production,  so-called  conservation  and  benefit  payments  are  Ijelng 
made  to  them  by  the  Government.  I  think  these  payments  were 
i^ecessary  In  making  It  possible  for  a  majority  of  these  farmers  to 
adopt  the  conservation  measures  In  the  public  interest. 

T.  V.  A.  ESTABUSHKD 

In  1933  many  of  these  problems  of  national  scope  were  defined 
for  solution  upon  a  regional  scale  by  establishing  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Since  the  program  of  conservation  now  under- 
way in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  of  the  Southeastern  States  is 
the  one  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  possibly  you  might  be 
interested  In  n  review  cf  some  of  its  more  Important  operations 
and  results  The  acute  conditions  In  that  region  have  been  color- 
fully descrlt>ed  In  the  report  of  the  National  Emergency  Council. 

CONDITION    OF    TENNESSEE    VAtXET     IN     1933 

There  are  about  24.000.000  acres  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  drainage 
area  On  this  there  are  about  250.000  fsu-ms  supporting  1.500.000 
people  These  farms  average  70  acres  in  size  with  about  one-half 
in  crops  and  pastures  and  the  ether  half  in  woodlands.  Of  the 
8  500,000  acres  in  crcps  and  pastures,  about  1,000,000  acres  have 
become  totally  unfit  for  cultivation.  Another  2,000,000  acres  have 
lost  half  the  topsoll,  and  about  4.000.000  additional  acres  have  been 
subject  to  appreciable  erosion.  Tlie  rich  bottomlands  were  suffering 
from  floods  and  the  uplands  from  erosion.  The  one-crop  system 
has  led  to  soil  mining  through  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  corn 
as  the  principal  source  of  cash  Income 

And  yet  this  is  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  the  country  In  Im- 
portant natural  resources  There  are  rich  phosphate  deposits  and 
other  minerals  Of  the  18  minerals  listed  as  critical  to  national 
defense  by  the  War  Department.  14  may  be  obtained  In  commercial 
quantities  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  region.  There  was  a  lai-ge 
amount  of  undeveloped  water  power;  the  timber  resources,  although 
seriously  depleted,  were  of  great  potential  value.  There  were 
unusual  possibilities  for  cheap  water  transportation  on  the  Tennes- 
see River 

This  area  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  these 
resources'  not  equalled,  perhaps,  by  any  other  section  In  the  United 
States.  The  water  power  could  t)e  develop)ed  by  the  building  of  a 
series  of  dams.  The  river  could  be  improved  for  modern  inland 
water  transportation  Floods  could  be  rec'uced  In  the  Tennessee 
and  MlssLssippl  Rivers  All  of  these  public  purposes  could  be  served 
bv  the  same  series  ol  dams  But  there  remained  perhaps  the  more 
Important  task  of  protecting  the  land  by  controlling  the  water  where 
the  rain  falls. 

WORK  OF  T.  ▼.  A. 

When  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  esUbllshed  It  repre- 
sented perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  effort  ever  undertaken 
to  anest  the  terrific  waste  of  the  resources  throughout  an  entire 
region.  It  took  over  Wilson  Dam.  the  hydropower  plant  and  steam 
plant,  and  the  nitrate  plants  which  had  been  constructed  during 
the  World  War  It  proceeded  with  the  building  of  other  dams  and 
power  planis  en  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries  To  date, 
it  has  practically  completed  6  dams  and  power  plants  and  Is  in  the 
proce.ss  of  constructing  3  more,  which,  with  the  Wll.-on  plant,  will 
complete  a  10-dam  system  Two  of  these  dams.  Norrls  and  Hlwassee. 
are  located  en  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  others  are 
located  on  the  Tennessee  River  Itself.  With  the  completion  of 
these  dan^.s  and  the  power  facilities  In  connection  with  them,  the 
Authority  will  be  one  of  the  largest  wholesalers  of  power  In  the 
world.  It  will  have  an  Installed  capacity  of  more  than  1.500,000 
kilowatts  of  electric  power.  It  will  be  operating  in  7  States.  It 
Is  furnishing  power  at  rates  from  25  to  50  percent  lower  tlian  that 
furnished  by  private  power  companies. 

POWER     SAVINCS 

With  the  recent  purchases  of  power  facilities  of  companies  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  the  Authority  is  now  supplying  elec- 
tricity to  municipalities,  cooperatives,  and  industries,  with  custo- 
mers numberlnfT  about  375.000.  The  annual  savings  to  these 
customers  during  the  present  year  will  amount  to  approximately 
$8600.000  It  16  interesting  to  observe  that  private  power  com- 
panies operating  in  the  Southeast  have  found  It  to  their  interest 
to  make  material  reductions  in  rates,  particularly  in  the  domestic 
and  rural  classes  of  service  Indeed,  since  1933  power  companies 
throughout  the  United  States  h^ve  profited  by  placing  in  practice 
the  time-honored  principle  of  low  prices  and  mass  consumption 

This  development  of  water  resources  in  the  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  region  Is  of  far-reaching  significance  to  the  causes 
of  conservation.  The  series  of  10  dams,  when  completed,  will 
convert  the  erratic  and  winding  Tennessee  Into  a  chain  of  lakes 
The  sources  of  energy  so  developed  will  last  forever.  Loss  of  life 
and  property  from  floods  will  be  reduced.  Cheap  water  transpor- 
tation then  available  will  start  many  low-grade  commodities  along 
the  road  to  processing  that  would  otherwise  He  neglected  and 
unused. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  conservation  program  of  this 
agency  is  concerned  with  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the 
fertihty  of  the  region  s  soda. 


Since  the  Muscle  Shoals  plants  were  transferred  to  the  Author- 
ity, they  have  been  dedicated  as  a  national  laboratory  for  use 
in  a  program  addressed  to  this  perplexing  problem.  The  first 
phase  has  Involved  the  development  of  highly  concentrated  phos- 
phate fertilizers  and  processes  for  their  production  In  facilltiea 
designed  and  Installed  for  the  purpose  in  the  Muscle  Shoals 
plants. 

T.   V.   A.    FAEM   PBOCRAM 

As  new  materials  are  developed  they  are  tested  under  scientific 
conditions  In  agricultural  experiment  stations  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  land-grant  colleges  located  in  the  seven  Tennessee  Val- 
ley States  and  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Upon  the  basis  of 
scientific  Information  thus  obtained,  the  material  Is  then  tried 
out  by  Individual  farmers  under  practical  conditions.  The  farm- 
ers who  conduct  these  demonstrations  have  been  chosen  for  that 
purpose  by  voluntary  community  clubs  that  have  been  organized 
in  nearly  every  community  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  Expert 
guidance  is  provided  by  the  county  agents  of  the  agricultural 
extension  services  which  are  likewise  affiliated  with  State  land- 
grant  colleges.  Thus,  as  sound  results  are  observed  in  practice  at 
these  centers  of  community  study,  the  principles  can  be  extended 
and  applied  by  others  in  the  group.  As  of  January  1,  1»40,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  21.206  unit  and  area  test-demonstration  farms 
operating  within  the  Tennessee  Valley  counties,  containing  a  total 
of  over  3,000.000  acres  of  land.  Over  900,000  of  these  acres  have  been 
treated  with  concentrated  phosphates  manufactured  by  the  Au- 
thority. In  addition,  over  500.000  acres  have  been  terraced  In  these 
counties,  and  approximately  100.000,000  trees  have  been  planted 

RESULTS 

These  activities  are  resulting  in  erosion  prevention  and  land 
rehabilitation  upon  a  vast  scale.  The  restilts  In  these  communi- 
ties in  the  way  of  Improved  housing.  Increased  and  better  grades 
of  livestock  and  poultry,  and  increased  incomes  are  definite  and 
gratifying.  Community  life  is  definitely  refiecting  these  results. 
One  could  supply  hundreds  of  striking  examples  In  pictures,  in 
financial  records,  and  in  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  been 
benefited. 

In  any  review  of  the  subject  of  conservation  there  is  much  to 
support  the  contention  of  those  who  hold  that  modem  technology 
has  been  a  dubious  blessing.  However,  I  dislike  the  logic  of  that 
position  for  It  leads  to  a  negative  conclusion.  I  regard  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  demonstrating  the 
possibilities  In  redirecting  the  processes  of  technology  in  the  in- 
terest of  conservation  rather  than  exploitation. 

This  principle  is  somewhat  easier  to  visualize  in  terms  of  large 
operations.  It  is  dramatized  by  giant  dams  and  extensive  plants 
and  laboratories.  In  reality,  however,  the  most  significant  applica- 
tion of  modern  technology  will  be  found  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  thousands  of  small  farmers,  timber  owners,  and 
residents  of  rural  areas.  They  mtist  *)e  provided  with  the  tools 
that  will  place  the  practice  of  conservation  on  a  paying  basis  at 
the  grass  roots. 

NEW  DE\^CES 

In  the  concluding  part  of  this  discussion,  I  should  like  to  review 
the  results  of  that  part  of  the  Authority's  program  carried  on  by 
a  group  of  research  engineers  who  are  constantly  working  at  the 
Job  of  finding  ways  to  develop  new  tools,  new  farm  equipment, 
and  new  processes  of  preserving  and  Improving  farm  products  In 
the  valley.  They  are  also  finding  ways  for  the  farmer  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  long -discovered  processes  and  devices  not  heretofore 
available   to   those  of   small   means. 

Not  long  ago,  in  their  studies  ol  the  needs  of  small  farmers  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  T.  V.  A.  research  engineers  devised  a 
new  type  of  hay  drying  equipment  so  low  In  cost  that  It  may  be 
utilized  by  the  small  farmer.  Before  that,  available  hay-drying 
systems  had  cost  from  $3,500  to  $10,000,  which  is,  of  course,  far 
beyond  the  means  of  most  farmers.  The  new  hay  drier  may  now 
be  Installed  for  about  $300.  This  new  device  is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  Tennessee  farmers.  Fifty-two  inches  of  rain  in  a  year 
makes  hay  grow  well,  but  It  also  prevents  Its  curing.  With  this 
new  device  hay  drying  begun  in  the  field  Is  completed  In  the  bam 
by  air  forced  through  the  hay  with  an  electric  blower.  The  cost 
of  electricity  to  run  this  blower  is  only  86  cents  per  ton  of  dry 
hay.  as  compared  with  four  times  that  cost  In  operating  the  large 
artificial  heat  drier.  Not  only  that,  but  tests  show  that  the  bam- 
drled  hay  Is  richer  In  vitamins  than  the  field-dried  hay.  The  use 
of  this  machine  is  now  spreading  to  other  States. 

It  helps  the  farmer  to  do  two  things — conserve  his  soil  and 
Improve  his  income. 

My  associate.  Mr.  David  Llllenthal,  recently  had  occasion  to  de- 
scribe for  you  another  new  farm  Implement  as  an  example  of  ef- 
fective results  from  the  field  administration  of  the  Authority's 
program.  I  refer  to  the  furrow  seeder  which  plants  grain  and 
and  distributes  fertilizer  in  the  same  process  In  furrows  on  hill- 
sides without  disturbing  the  matted  root  system  between  the 
furrows.  This  is  a  remarkable  device  for  conserving  the  soil  while 
obtaining  the  benefit  of  sustained  yields.  Perhaps  this  Implement 
may  amend  the  thesis  of  a  remarkable  film  of  a  few  years  ago 
entitled  "The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains."  for  In  effect  this  plow 
builds  thousands  of  miniature  dams  on  the  hillside  to  hold  the 
rain  where  it  falls. 

Mr  Llllenthal  also  called  attention  to  the  commtinlty  refriger- 
ator located  at  Clarksvilie.  Ga..  where  a  community  of  61  families 
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stored  their  meat  and  other  perishable  products.  There  are  10 
Other  such  projects  located  In  the  Tennessee  Valley.  In  one. 
located  In  Etowah  County.  Ala.,  diirlng  the  first  12  months  of 
operation,  there  were  stored  17,500  pounds  of  produce  for  57 
families. 

Before  these  refrigerators  were  known  In  the  South,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  farmer's  pork  killed  and  cured  by  him  was  lost.  In 
Tennessee,  farm  people  eat  less  than  5  pounds  each  of  fresh  beef  a 
year  while  In  Ohio  each  person  on  the  farm  eats  44  pounds  In  a 
year.  Before  the  advent  of  walk-In  coolers  and  other  refrigera- 
tors, a  large  part  of  the  fruit  and'  vegetables  of  farmers  was  lost. 
As  a  boy  in  the  South  I  saw  hundreds  of  barrels  of  apples,  peaches, 
and  other  fruits  rot  on  the  ground  In  the  summer  and  fall,  and 
the  apple  I  found  In  my  stocking  on  Christmas  morning  was  a 
perfect  delight.  This  apple  had  come  1,000  miles  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Here  again  a  new  machine  has  vastly  Improved  the  living  con- 
ditions on  the  farm.  With  refrigeration  facilities  available,  the 
southern  farmer  is  more  ready  to  increase  his  livestock  in  a  cover- 
crop  program  to  conserve  his  soil. 

The  sweetpotato  is  an  Important  product  in  the  South  Many  a 
family  depends  upon  It  for  consumption  and  for  market.  A  few 
years  ago  the  losses  ranged  from  10  percent  up.  Perhaps  the  aver- 
age loss  due  to  inadequate  curing  facilities  was  25  percent.  The 
market  was  literally  flooded  with  sweetpotatoes  at  harvest  time, 
and  curing  and  preserving  them  was  necessary. 

A  device  to  insure  proper  curing  and  a  high  quality  product  for 
the  market  was  urgently  needed.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
use  of  electricity  in  cu'ing  and  storing  houses  has  reduced  storage 
losses  from  25  perceut  to  5  percent.  This  means  a  saving  of  one- 
flfth  of  the  farmer's  crop  of  sweetpotatoes.  and  an  increase  In  the 
price  of  about  15  cents  a  bushel  in  many  cases.  This  process, 
ac'apted  and  improved  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Is  now  in 
use  in  many  places  in  the  South. 

This.  too.  means  improved  Incomes  and  less  pressure  on  the  land. 

These  are  merely  illustrations  of  the  types  of  new  equipment 
which  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  Individual  farmers  or  small 
groups  to  be  used  by  them  in  conserving  products  and  in  supple- 
menting their  incomes. 

Other  examples  of  such  machinery  which  are  the  subject  of  study, 
experiment,  and  demonstration  by  the  technicians  of  the  Authority 
in  cooperation  with  local  institutions  are  a  small  automatic  feed 
grinder,  low-cost  thresher  for  grains  and  legumes,  lespedeza  seed 
harvester,  equipment  for  cutting  and  storing  legume  silage,  scarifier 
for  legume  seeds,  seed  cleaner,  automatic  device  to  meter  phos- 
phoric acid  for  legume  silage,  electric  pump  with  flexible  piping  for 
irrigation  of  truck  crops  and  pastures,  electric  brooders  for  pigs  and 
poultry,  soil  sterilizer,  electric  hot  bed,  dairy  utensil  sterilizer, 
water  heater,  improved  farmyard  lights  and  lighting  systems,  elec- 
trically heated  drying  cabinet  for  aging  hams,  and  insect  trap. 

PORTABLE  MOTOR 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  Interesting  proven  devices  Is  a  port- 
able motor,  which  may  be  put  to  more  than  a  dozen  uses  on  the 
farm  Any  machine  on  the  farm  ordinarily  turned  by  hand  can  be 
operated  with  one  of  these  small  electric  motors  at  a  cost  of  about 
1  cent  per  hour  for  electricity.  Such  a  motor  with  one-fourth 
horsepower  costs  from  $5  to  $18.  It  can  easily  be  carried  around 
and  safely  plugged  Into  any  convenient  outlet.  It  can  be  used  to 
shell  com,  mix  concrete,  churn,  clean  eggs,  freeze  ice  cream,  grind 
sau.sage.  cut  green  feed,  sharpen  knives,  and  do  almost  anything  else 
that  the  ordinary  hired  man  can  do 

In  addition  to  research  for  the  individual  farmer  are  some  signifi- 
cant contributions  of  technology  to  the  development  of  local  indus- 
try in  areas  now  dependent  for  income  on  the  shipping  out  of  raw 
materials. 

The  quick-freezing  process  has  been  described  to  you  by  my  col- 
league The  raising  and  preserving  of  strawberries  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  relieves  pressure  on  the  land  and  Increases  financial 
returns  to  the  farmers.  These  returns  have  been  doubled  in  several 
communities. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  Is  being  done  as  to  methods  of  using  tho 
minerals  located  in  this  area,  with  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  waste 
products,  byproducts,  and  such  common  minerals  as  limestone  and 
clays  There  are  projects  for  using  scrap  mica  In  plastic  prodx:cts. 
vermicullle  for  insulation,  kaolin  for  fine  china,  ollvene  as  a  new 
source  of  magnesium  compounds  for  refractories,  talc  for  ceramic 
uses,  silica  for  electric  furnace  operations,  and  special  sandstones 
for  building  purposes. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I  have  gone  Into  some  detail  to  show 
you  the  sort  of  machines,  equipment,  and  processes  which  are  being 
developed  to  supply  the  needs  of  fanners,  to  Improve  their  Income, 
and  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  conservation  practices  Not  all  of 
the  devices  mentioned  have  been  invented  by  the  specialists  of  the 
Tennessee  Vallev  Authority  and  the  land-grant  colleges,  but  a  num- 
ber of  them  have  been  Invented  and  patented  by  the  Authority, 
and  others  have  been  Improved  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  In  this  region.  The  main  objective  Is.  of  course,  to  place 
suitable  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  by  whomsoever  devised 
or  invented. 

EXAMPUES   OF   INDIVIDTJAI.   RISXJLTS 

The  most  Important  thing  of  all.  however.  Is  the  result  of  the 
Introduction  and  lise  of  these  new  devices.  What  are  the  beneflta 
to  the  soil?    What  are  the  benefits  to  the  farmers  engaged  In  the 


program?  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is,  of  course.  In  the  eating. 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  bring  the  results  to  you  than  to 
give  you  some  specific  instances  which  are  typical  of  hundreds.  If 
not  thousands,  of  others. 

In  north  Georgia.  Mr.  J.  S  Christians  Is  a  dairy  farmer.  In 
1936  he  had  25  cows  and,  without  anv  electrical  equipment,  made 
a  net  farm  income  of  $975.  In  1937  he  obtained  electric  .service 
and  installed  refrigeration  and  other  equipment  to  enter  the 
grade-A  bottle-milk  business.  His  farm  electric  equipment  cost 
8927.  A  truck  and  other  supplies  cost  him  $1,075.  This  made  a 
total  of  $2,344  invested  in  farm  and  home  improvements.  His  net 
Income  for  1937  was  $2,364.  or  an  increase  of  $1,389  over  1936. 
This  was  an  Increase  in  net  income  of  nearly  60  percent  on  his 
total  Investment  in  these  improvements. 

Mr.  Henry  Calloway,  a  truck  grower  on  a  neighboring  farm. 
Installed  insect  traps  on  3  acres  of  tomatoes.  These  traps  are 
electric  lights  with  charged  wires  to  which  insects  are  attracted 
and  by  which  they  are  electrocuted.  Result  of  the  lighted  patch 
yielded  over  90  percent  worm-free  tomatoes,  while  the  balance  of 
his  15  acres  planted  to  tomatoes  was  a  complete  failure  due  to  an 
'    infestation  of  corn-ear  worms. 

Mr.  G.  C  Harris  lives  at  Ranger,  Ga,  He  has  a  600-bushel 
house  for  storing  sweetpotatoes  After  he  had  installed  elec- 
tricity for  curing  and  storing  sweetpotatoes  he  not  only  saved  a 
'  substantial  percentage  of  his  potatoes  but  sold  all  his  crop  at 
15  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  the  going  prices.  He  says  he  had 
enough  calls  to  have  doubled  his  sales. 

The  Cooperative  Cotton  Mill  at  Wilson.  Ark  .  of  which  Mr.  C  W. 
Hoover  is  manager,  purchased  one  of  the  first  pressure  cookers  for 
processing  cottonseed  developed  by  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  University 
of  Tennessee  Engineering  Experiment  Station.  Its  operations  ef- 
fected savings  due  to  greater  oil  recovery  and  better  quality  of 
prcducts  in  sufficient  amount  to  liquidate  the  investment  in  1  year. 
The  cooker  also  makes  it  possible  to  process  other  oil  seeds,  such 
as  flaxseed,  peanuts  and  soybeans,  with  equal  efficiency  Trans- 
late this  experience  to  the  500  operating  oil  mills  in  the  South,  and 
the  benefits  accruing  will  mean  that  le&s  dependence  need  be 
placed  on  cotton  fiber  as  the  basis  for  the  Souths  income. 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely  with  this  recital  of  individual  cases, 
but  it  Is  unnecessary  Every  year  adds  to  the  list  of  such  new 
devices  and  to  the  number  of  farmers  using  them. 

A    JOINT    PROBLXM 

This  whole  problem  of  ccnsorvation  Is  of  common  Interest  to 
Government  and  private  enterprise — Government  because  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  public  welfare  and  private  enterprise  because  lt« 
solution  will  expand  the  opportunities  for  Industry. 

Mr,  Walter  Llppmann.  one  of  the  foremost  Journalists  of  the  day. 
expresses  this  point  in  eloquent  fashion  He  sums  up  the  sig- 
nificance of  T.  V.  A.  to  the  conservation  movement  in  these  terms: 

"It  is  an  extremely  short-sighted  view^  which  says  that  there  Is 
here  any  ccnflict  of  fundamental  principle  with  the  institution  of 
private  property  of  free  competition  and  private  initiative.  It  is 
only  on  the  foundation  of  great  natural  resources  that  a  free 
economy  can  perpetuate  itself.  To  conserve  those  resources  is  ta 
defend  the  foundations  of  democratic  capitalism:  to  let  them  be 
destroyed  is  to  make  a  free  economy  impossible  to  maintain." 

For  a  hundred  years,  with  all  the  advance  In  scientific  research 
and  Invention  of  private  Industry,  the  depletion  of  the  Nation's 
vital  resources  has  gone  on  at  a  rate  unequaled  in  the  history  of 
the  world  The  obligations  cf  the  citizen,  of  business,  and  of  the 
Government  are  clear  and  unequivocal. 

Of  this,  Mr  Llppmann  says: 
'  "As  I  see  them,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  a  modern 
development  of  the  con-^ervation  movement.  The  underlying  idea 
of  that  movement  is  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  its 
lands,  forests,  minerals,  rivers,  do  not  belong  to  one  generation, 
but  to  all  the  generations  to  come,  that  to  protect  them  from 
exhaustion  and  destruction  is  as  much  a  matter  of  vital  national 
defense  as  to  repel  a  foreign  Invader.  That  to  insure  their  soundest 
development  for  the  long  future  the  Government  must  take  a 
hand,  because  only  the  Government  lives  long  enough  to  wait  long 
enough  to  act  for  a  long  future." 

Conservation  as  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Llppmann  does  not  mean 
a  niggardly  hoarding  of  resources,  but  more  enlightened  practices 
in  their  development  and  use.  The  T  V  A  program  ha«  shown 
how  government  can  mobilize  agricultural  and  engineering  tech- 
nology in  cooperation  with  private  enterprise  In  the  service  of 
j    this  new  type  of  conservation. 

I  WAR   ON    A    Ht-NXIRED   FRONTS 

During  this  last  hundred  years  we  have  witnessed  amazing  sci- 
entific progress  and  wealth  on  or^  hand,  and  startling  resource 
depletion  and  poverty  on  the  other.  The  eight  to  ten  million  un- 
employed Is  a  stubborn,  threatening  fact,  and  the  30.000.000  ill- 
fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed  present  a  fateful  challenge  to  this 
democratic  Government. 

I  think  America  has  accepted  the  challenge.  I  think  we  have 
decided  to  make  a  physical  reconquest  of  our  land  and  a  social 
regeneration  cf  our  people.  But  this  calls  for  war  on  a  hundred 
fronts  to  conserve  and  develop  the  physical  and  human  resources 
of  the  Nation 

This  war  can  be  won  But  It  will  take  all  the  skill,  all  the  inven- 
tive genius,  all  the  tenacity  energy,  and  imagination  we  possess; 
and  it  may  take  the  n£xt  hundred  years. 
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Radio  Correspondents  Association  Completes  First 

Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1940 


AR-nCLE   BY   ALBERT  L.   WARNER 


Mr,  DEMPSEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article  written  by  Albert 
L.  Warner  which  was  published  in  Broadcasting  magazine: 

[Editors  note:  The  author  of  this  article  was  for  10  years  a 
prominent  Washington  newspaper  correspondent  and  is  a  member 
of  the  famed  Gridiron  Club.  His  last  newspaper,  assignment,  be- 
fore becoming  Wafhlngton  correspondent  for  C'  B  S ,  was  the 
chief tancy  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Wa.shington  bureau. 
On  May  20  he  was  elected  1940  pre.sident  of  the  Radio  Correspond- 
ents A'isoclatlon  succeeding  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr  .  M.  B.  S.  commen- 
tator, founder,  and  first  president  of  the  association.) 

(By   Albert  L.   Warner) 

In  mid-May  the  radio  correspondents  of  Washington  finished 
their  first  vear  of  complete  recognition  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  representatives  of  the  press  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  Given  our 
own  seats  In  the  congresflonal  galleries,  our  own  correspondents' 
rooms  in  the  Capitol,  and  admitted  to  all  the  Presidential  and 
Cabinet  press  conferences,  we  were  acknowledged,  last  June,  for 
the  first  time  an  important  part  of  the  Washington  news-gathering 
corps  And  this  summer  for  the  first  time  there  will  be  reportorial 
seats  assigned  to  radio  newsmen  at  the  national  conventions 

This  acceptance  of  the  Washington  radio  correspondent  niay  be 
explained  perhaps  in  the  fact  that  the  May  20  meeting,  this  year, 
of  the  Radio  Correspondents  Association  In  Washington  was  at- 
tended by  40  members. 

AT   THE    SOtmCE 

Fortv  radio  correspondents  In  Washington.  Two  years  ago  you 
didn't  even  hear  of  radio  news  staffs.  The  growth  is.  I  think,  due 
not  only  to  the  network  correspondents,  whose  work  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  public  attention  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
actually  go  on  the  air  It  is  due  also  to  news  gathering  and  editing 
staffs  and  to  the  emergence  of  a  new  type  of  radio  correspondent 
who  covers  Wa.shington  news  for  a  single  station  or  regional  net- 
work, and  whose  news  Is  brought  to  the  radio  audience  indirectly, 
by  filing  wire  reports  to  the  station  he  represents. 

I  think  this  is  an  extremely  interesting  development  In  radio's 
coverage  of  news  acknowledging  something  I  have  always  felt,  that 
radio  has  depended  a  little  too  much  on  the  services  of  press 
tickers.  To  interpret  news  without  having  a  first-hand  contact 
with  the  source  of  that  news  and  these  who  make  it  Is  a  difficult 
Job  Indeed  It  Is  particularly  difficult  for  the  newsman  whose  re- 
port Is  given  directly  by  radio. 

Coming  so  new  to  radio.  It's  natural  that  I  should  be  aware  of 
the  similarities  and  differences  between  press  and  radio  coverage 
of  Washington's  news 

I  suppose  what  struck  me  In  making  the  chancre  from  newspaper 
to  radio  was  radio's  personal  touch — that  direct  communication 
between  the  reporter  and  the  listener,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  Inflec- 
tion, the  personality  which  a  radio  correspondent  inevitably  in- 
flicts upon  the  listener  A  talk  is  apparently  a  much  more  personal 
thing  to  the  listener  than  a  newspaper  article  Is  to  the  man  who 
reads  It. 

NOW   A    PERSONAUTT 

My  name  was  on  the  front  page  of  a  New  York  newspaper  with 
bylines  over  Washington  article.s  for  a  good  many  years  during  a 
perlcd  in  which  there  was  ab-scrblng  Interest  in  Washington  activi- 
ties Except  for  a  ven,-  occasional  letter  from  an  acquaintance,  and 
once  in  a  long  while  from  an  outsider,  I  never  heard  from  anyone 
except  ether  newspapermen  I  suspect  that  newspapermen  are  the 
only  people  who  bother  to  lock  at  bylines  over  news  articles  in  the 
papers. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  immediately  struck  by  the  number  of 
people  who  are  interested  In  the  radio  speaker  as  a  personality  My 
fan  mail  is  not  so  voluminous  that  I  have  difficulty  in  answering  it. 
but  the  fact  that  any  complete  strangers  should  take  the  trouble 
to  write  notes  indicates  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  way 
people  listen  to  radio  news  and  the  way  they  read  a  newspaper. 

One  of  my  first  postals  was  received  from  a  gentleman  in  New 
Jersey  who  said  something  to  this  effect:  "You  are  Just  a  loud- 
mouthed anti-nrw  dealer  spouting  chamber  of  commerce  stuff  I 
and  all  my  friends  are  going  to  turn  off  the  radio  when  you  come  on." 
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Three  weeks  later  I  was  amazed  to  receive  another  postal  from  the 
same  gentleman  saying:  "I  was  mistaken.  I  think  you  are  being 
fair.    Good  luck," 

Then  there  are  people  who  are  touched  off  Into  flowery  letters  cr 
into  critici.sm  by  a  word  picture  or  a  phrase.  Not  so  long  ago  I  went 
to  a  press  conference  conducted  by  the  economic  negotiators  for 
Britain  and  France — economists  who  were  trying  to  straighten  out 
Irritations  In  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  Britishers  seemed  to  me  a  typical 
Englishman,  and  I  happened  to  mention  on  the  air  that  he  wore 
baggy  trousers.  A  post  card  the  next  day  informed  me  that  I  had 
ln.sulted  the  English,  and  that  my  adjective  had  proved  me  a  Ger- 
man propagandist  of  the  worst  stripe.  I  replied  that  my  own 
trousers  were  frequently  baggy 

Radio  reporting  is  thus  to  a  considerable  extent  subjective  be- 
cause of  the  effect  of  the  broadcaster's  personality  on  the  listener. 
But  the  necessity  for  objective  reporting  is  equally  obvious.  If  you 
write  for  a  particular  newspaper,  you  are  often  writing  for  a  par- 
ticular class  of  readers.  Some  of  the  material  emphasized  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  a  liberal  paper,  is  often  quite  different  from 
material  emphasized  in  the  conservative  New  York  Sun.  On  the 
radio  you  have  no  particular  group  of  listeners:  In  fact,  you  have 
the  most  cosmopolitan  audience  that  you  could  probably  find  any- 
where. You  could  not  satisfy  those  listeners  for  very  long  if  you 
were  not  reasonable,  fair,  and  objective.  You  could  not  serve  the 
public  Interest  If  you  did  not  have  these  qualities. 

A  GROWING  CORPS 

Combining  the  color  of  events,  the  Interpretation  of  them,  and 
the  personal  touch  with  cbjectivlty  and  impartiality  Is  the  task  cf 
the  radio  correspondent.     It  is  not  an  easy  one. 

In  Washington  is  growing  a  corps  of  experienced  reporters,  now 
devoting  themselves  to  radio,  who  know  their  Job  and  keep  at  It. 
This  Is  the  basis  for  any  good  reporting — radio  or  newspaper 

In  Fulton  Lewis,  in  Earl  Gcdwin.  in  H  R.  Baukhagc.  and  I  hope 
In  myself,  we  have  old-fashioned  reporters  who  ought  to  know  what 
Is  going  on  and  why.  In  the  days  Just  before  the  war  broke  out, 
and  onward  as  foreign  affairs  topped  everything  in  the  news,  I  have 
practiced  calling  on  at  least  four  or  five  different  officials  in  the 
State  Department  every  day.  including  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  or  two  This  Is  in  addition  to  the  press  conference  with 
Secretary  Hull.  Add  to  that  a  visit  to  Congress  and  to  the  War 
Department  and  contact  with  the  White  House. 

If  then  I  could  not  give  an  ample,  accurate,  and  fair  presenta- 
tion of  the  attitude,  opinions,  and  predictions  cf  official  Washing- 
ton. It  would  be  my  fault 

Washington's  radio  correspondents  celebrate,  in  the  first  anni- 
versary ol  their  recognition  as  an  integral  part  of  the  capital's  news- 
gathorlne  machine,  the  recognition  of  the  care  and  thoroughness 
and  difficulty  which  are  part  cf  the  radio  correspondent's  Job. 


Registration  of  Aliens 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  of  June  3,  1940: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  3,  1940] 

INCONVENIENCE     FOR     NONALIEN PROPOSED     REGISTRATION     IS     REGARDED 

AS  PUTTING   BURDEN   OF   PROOF   ON   CITIZEN 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

In  the  debate  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  registering  and  finger- 
printing aliens,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  matter  has 
escaped  public  attention  The  chief  hardship  resulting  from  such 
legislation  falls  not  on  the  alien  but  on  the  American  citizen. 
Most  immigrants  come  to  the  United  States  from  countries  where 
registration  at  the  local  police  station  has  been  a  routine  matter 
for  generations.  It  is  a  feature  of  nations  where  universal  mili- 
tary service  Is  in  force.  No  one.  be  he  citizen  or  alien,  in  those 
countries  can  move  three  houses  down  the  block  without  reporting 
this  fact  to  the  police. 

But  here  Is  the  rub.  All  the  alien  will  have  to  do  in  the  United 
States  is  to  say  he  is  an  alien  and  be  registered.  Most  aliens  will 
have  their  legal  documents  in  good  order.  But  the  American 
citizen,  especially  the  native  born,  will  have  the  harder  Job — he 
will  have  to  prove  that  he  is  an  American. 
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Do  our  people  realize  that  there  are  mlllloiis  of  native  born 
among  us  whose  births  were  not  registered  because  they  lived  In 
sparsely  populated  sections  of  the  country  where  this  was  not 
compulsory,  or  the  records  were  carelessly  kept  and  were  destroyed 
by  fire?    How  will  these  millions  prove  their  citizenship? 

Perhaps  some  wUl  recall  the  difficulties  Will  Rogers  had  the 
first  t.me  he  applied  for  a  passport  and  was  unable  to  produce 
a  birth  certlttcate.  And  yet  130.000,000  Americans  will  have  to 
walk  around  with  proof  of  citizenship  in  their  pockets  because 
anyone  objecting  to  their  opinions,  political  activity,  color  of  skm, 
or  what  have  you  can  challenge  them  us  aliens  and  they  will  be 
unable  to  prove  their  citizenship.  The  oppwrtunitles  for  persecu- 
tion, suppression  of  unpopular  op.nlons  and  activities,  such  as 
work  for  peace  and  labor  organizing,  are  unlimited. 

Those  who  don't  believe  this  is  possible  need  only  recall  the 
days  of  the  Palmer  raids  after  the  World  War.  Or  let  them  study 
a  larger-scale  model — the  enforcement  of  anti-Semitic  legislation 
m  Germany.  Italy,  and  Hungary.  In  these  countr.es  a  Jew  merely 
had  to  declare  himself  a  full.  half,  quarter,  or  sixteenth  Jew  and 
his  statement  was  accepted.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  these  countries  had  to  spend  an  amount  of  money  esti- 
mated to  have  fully  covered  their  reparations  payments  in  order 
to  pay  lawyers  and  researchers  to  excavate  three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  family  history,  paternal  as  well  as  mater.al. 

No  "fifth  columnlsta"  are  going  to  be  trapped  by  this  sadistic, 
hysterical  legislation.  Any  "fifth  columnist"  worth  his  hire  will 
be  smart  enough  to  evade  the  law.  But  130,000,000  decent  Ameri- 
cans will  rue  the  day  they  muzzled  themselves  thinking  they  put 
only  the  alien  population  under  control. 

Under  the  smoke  screen  of  war  hysteria  this  elaborate  plan  for 

police  surveUlance  of  a  whole  people  Is  being  smuggled  into  our 

lives.     This  will  establish  a  totalitarian  routine,  not  protect  "our 

way  of  life."     If  all  that  ovu:  would-be  protectors  can  do  is  Imitate 

the  very  thing  we  fear,  why  not  invite  Helnrlch  Himmler  to  do  it 

for  us? 

Edfth  Wtnnee. 

Nkw  York.  May  29,  1940. 


Current  Prices  of  Oils  and  Fats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 


LETTERS  FROM  HON.  FRANK  W    BOYKIN.  OF  ALABAMA.   AND 
SECRETARY    HENRY    A.    WALLACE 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  by  Hon.  Pr.\nk  Boykin, 
of  Alabama,  to  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  together  with  a  news 
release  issued  by  Mr.  Boykin  and  a  subsequent  news  release 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Because  of  the  severe  decline  in  prices  in  lard  and  other 
pork  products  and  the  resulting  falling  off  in  the  price  of 
cottonseed  oil.  it  appears  to  me  that  the  efforts  made  by 
those  cooperating  Is  of  considerable  interest  to  the  agri- 
cultural West  and  South. 

The  matters  referred  to  -follow : 

i  CONCSESS    OF    THE  UKTTTD    ST.^TES, 

HousK  or  Representattvis, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
The  Honorable  Henky  A    Waumce, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretart:  This  letter  Is  being  sent  at  the  request  of 
the  congressional  delegation  selected  to  visit  with  your  own  good 
self  and  which  attended  you  at  your  office  to  discuss  the  current 
prices  of  oils  and  fats. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  first  thanking  you  for  the  courte- 
sies extended  Senators  Connallt.  Bilbo.  Andrews,  Russell,  Miller, 
and  Lucas,  and  Representatives  Pace,  Harrington,  Harter  of  Ohio. 
CoLMER.  Jarman,  Hobbs,  and  myself,  as  well  as  thanking  you  in 
behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  National  Grange,  the  National 
Fanners  Guild,  the  Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  the 
Domestic  Oils  and  Fats  Conference,  and  such  other  representatives 
of  agriculture  as  werp  }avited  to  Join  otir  delegation  in  the  con- 
ference arranged  wltfc^^Ou. 

I  am  personaUy  happy  to  extend  further  the  congratulations  of 
this  group  for  the  splendid  work  you  have  already  accomplished  In 


behalf  of  our  wheat,  corn,  and  other  grain  farmers.  We  rejoice 
with  American  agriculturist.^  that  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  by  your  cour- 
ageous action  taken  with  dispatch,  saved  these  farmers  from  one 
oi  tie  worst  drastic  price  declines  that  ever  occurred  in  .«o  short  a 
period  during  our  national  history. 

Not  alone  did  you  arrest  the  "price  panic"  decline.  In  the  boards 
of  trade,  but  the  recovery  already  effected  In  prices  has  proved 
your  action  was  both  economically  and  financially  sound. 

It  Is  true  that  severe  "breaks"  occurred  in  all  markets  in  finan- 
cial, as  well  as  commodities,  in  these  darkened  days  of  the  Euro- 
pean war. 

It  miKht  be  said  that  the  heavy  liquidation  which  occurred,  and 
which  for  that  matter  is  still  occurring,  is  attributed  to  the  dis- 
counting of  the  worst  happenings  In  the  foreicrn  .situation.  But  a 
floor  has  been  put  under  prices  in  the  board  of  trade.  Tliat  class  of 
producer  can  suffer  no  further  drastic  loss. 

There  is  one  class  of  commodity  traded,  however,  in  our  own 
as  well  as  in  world  markets  that  should  not  any  longer  have  to 
endure  the  price  trends  current  in  its  price  structure.  I  refer  to 
the  current  prices  on  American  oils  and  fats. 

Let  me  point  out.  Mr.  Secretary,  but  a  few  market  facts  as  to 
some  of  the  price  trends  which  prevailed  in  the  oils  and  fats  market 
even  subsequent  to  the  time  you  had  succeeded  In  stopping  the  run- 
away in  grain  prices. 

1.  Chicago  lard  futures  declined  from  63  to  77  points  while  cash 
lard  itself  has  gone  off  66  points. 

That  the  break  of  68  points  in  the  lard  market  occurred  not  only 
during  the  time  that  the  price  of  corn  was  pegged,  but  actually 
occurred  after  corn  had  shown  marked  strength  and  recovered  an 
actual  increase  above  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  pegged 

2.  While  the  top  last  week  on  Chicago  hogs  fell  only  15  cent?  per 
hundred,  cash  lard  in  the  same  market  and  period  fell  about  68 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  This  was  a  price  loss  four  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  was  taken  on  the  hogs  from  which  the  lard  had 
been  rendered. 

3.  The  prices  of  cottonseed  oil  which  always  follow  the  price  of 
hog  lard  now  average  1  cent  lower  a  pound  than  they  did  a  month 
ago.  A  declining  55  to  59  points  last  week  alone  makes  new  lows 
lor  the  season. 

4.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  corn  now  average  9  cents 
per  bushel  above  the  market  price  of  a  year  ago.  we  find  that  lard 
Itself,  a  product  of  the  corn-fed  hogs,  is  selling  at  1  cent  less  than  a 
year  ago.  This  establishes  a  new  record  low  price  for  that  com- 
modity. 

Above  are  exhibited  but  a  few  facts  indicative  of  the  current 
price  trends.  They  are  cited  to  disclose  the  adverse  effects  of  cur- 
rent war  conditions  upon  the  domestic  prices  of  oils  and  fats. 

They  are,  however,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  factors  which 
normally  make  for  supply  and  demand,  and  which  trends  instead 
of  bringing  about  the  ruinously  low  prices  currently  received  by 
our  cotton  planters  and  hog  raisers,  should,  in  the  face  of  present 
stocks,  make  for  an  increase  in  the  price,  rather  than  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  ask  that  you  believe  with  me  that  the  present 
low  prices  which  are  due  wholly  to  our  domestic  market-pricing 
system  and  are  in  no  wise  to  increased  imports.  This  is  clearly 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Imports  of  foreign  edible  oils  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1940  were  60.000.000  pounds  less  H»n  similar 
Imports  of  such  oils  in  the  first  quarter  of  1939 

I  would  point  out  further  that  the  present  decline  in  the 
price  of  edible  oils  and  fats  is  in  no  manner  attributable  to  any 
slackening  In  exports.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  the 
exports  of  edible  oils  in  the  first  quarter  of  1940  total  nearly 
36,000.000  pounds,  compared  with  the  8.000.000  exported  in  the 
first   quarter   of    1939. 

Despite  all  arguments  to  the  contrary,  from  the  above  it  can 
clearly  be  seen  that  under  our  present  trade  program  and  px)licy. 
not  alone  have  exports  increased,  but  our  imports  of  competing 
oils    have    been    decreased. 

That  the  current  low  prices  are  not  due  to  any  decline  in 
domestic  consumption  is  made  evident  by  the  following  statistics 
which  clearly  reveal  that  not  alone  have  we  increased  our  domestic 
consumption  of  cottonseed  oil.  but  also  an  increased  consumption 
In  the  current  year  of  "hog  lard,"  unquestionably  due  to  the 
beneficent  action  program  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity 
Corporation. 

This  contention  is  supported  by  the  following  table  of  consump- 
tion: 

Uonthly  consumption 


Janufuy  ... 
F'l'ruary.. 

March 

April 

Total 


Cottonseed  oil 


1939 


BarreU 
2».  224 
221,  UlA 
3<)fi.r.l3 
204.924 


1940 


Lvrrei* 
ar.7.%16 
213.350 
243.087 
257.334 


Lard  ( inspected) 


1039 


Pound* 

79.  (JUX  000 

72.  nn.  3&2 

73.0J0,314 

(') 


1940 


I^miid* 

113.  (Ml.  <tn 

61  (tt>.  WW 

9ii.  aiu,  000 


962,747 


981.  667       234.  UUO.  000  <  Z72.  74A.  000 


'  April  statistii-s  official  .'or  lard  not  yet  avadable. 
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That  our  cotton  planters  and  hog  raisers  are  now  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  effect  of  wartime  conditions  upon  price  and  are  taking 
all  the  loss  i.s  made  evident  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
vegetable  shorttnlng  has  not  shown  any  change  whatever  in  the 
last  month,  while  the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into 
the  shortening  have  been  showing  serious  loss  to  our  producers  of 
the  raw  materials. 

Prtcea 


Month  ago 

Week  ago 

May  21 

Lard,  loose,  Chicaco  

5.00  rents  avei^ 

age. 
6  cents 

4.70  cents  aver- 
age. 

5H  cent.s  nomi- 
nal. 

y,i  cents 

9)4  cents 

4.65  cents  aver- 

Cmde cotton  oil,  S.  E.  Val.. 

age. 
Scents  nominal. 

Cmde  cotton  oil.  Texas.ri 

Vegetable  shortening,  drums. 

5^1  to  .•!'*  cents 

miminal. 
9^4  ci'rit.<  pound, 

Nlw  York. 

Do. 
9}i  cents. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  as  Representatives  to  Congress 
from  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  Nation  we  are  again  addressing 
you. 

We  know  that  you  realize  the  problem  fully  well  and  will  render 
all  possible  aid  and  assistance  to  otir  primary  oils  and  fats  pro- 
ducers 

We  also  know  that  you  know  that  under  our  present  cropping  sys- 
tem that  practically  the  entire  cotton  crop  Is  mortgaged  even  before 
It  is  made  and.  furthermore,  that  practically  the  sole  remaining 
cafh  crop  left  to  millions  of  our  cotton  planters  not  currently 
mortgaged  tc  make  the  crop  is  the  cottonseed  Itself. 

We  believe  further  that  our  minds  meet  on  the  necessity  of  doing 
everything  in  our  power  not  alone  to  protect  the  current  prices  on 
these  commodities,  on  that  portion  of  those  crops  now  being  mar- 
keted from  the  last  crop  year,  but  that  we  must  act  now;  if  the 
ruinously  low  prices  which  charatterize  the  present  markets  are  not 
to  be  reflected  or  actually  continued  as  the  price  tn  be  paid  and 
received  for  the  entire  crop  of  cottonseed  and  hog  lard  now  coming 
into  production. 

No  currently  informative  statistics  or  data  are  now  available  as 
to  the  stocks  of  any  oils  and  fats  on  hand  (except  the  monthly 
report  as  to  cottonseed  oil)  There  Is.  however,  a  bill  now  pending 
In  Congress — S  3153- -which  will  make  these  necessary  data  as  to 
all  oils  and  greases  available  In  the  future.  We  arc  hopeful  that  it 
will  pass  both  Houses  this  session. 

One  thins,  however,  is  patent.  We  know  full  well  that  simple  busi- 
ness acumen  and  judgment  would  dictate  that  the  proce.ss<3rs  of 
America's  oils  and  fats  would  avail  themselves  of  the  low-priced 
stocks  now  available  and  that  they  would  stock  up  on  the  dLs- 
astrously  low  price?  which  now  obtain  in  our  markets  and  build 
both  their  inventories  of  raw  materials  as  well  as  inventories  of 
products  in  both  edible  and  Inedible  products  such  as  margarine, 
shortening,  soaps,  paints,  etc. 

Therefore  we  take  ihls  opportunity  to  make  request  that  you 
now  stabilize  the  prices  in  the  domestic  markets  at  once  Further, 
that  you  stabiliz<'  them  at  some  figure  or  price  that  will  not  alone 
protect  the  current  market  price  but.  and  more  important  still, 
the  prices  which  will  be  paid  for  the  cottonseed  to  be  sold  by  our 
farmers  In  the  cotton  harvest  now  estimated  to  begin  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  about  2  or  3  weeks. 

Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  something  is  not  done  and 
done  now.  that  we  will  again  enter  upon  this  year's  cotton-picking 
season  with  wagon  .seed  selling  at  a  sorry  price  of  $10  per  ton, 
as  contracted  with  a  parity  price  of  $28.86  per  ton.  estimated 
as  parity  in  the  month  of  April. 

Mr  Secretary,  need  I  remind  you  that  this  is  the  Identical  con- 
dition with  which  you  and  yoiu-  Department  were  faced  at  the 
tjeginning  of  the  last  crop  year.  You  solved  the  problem  for  our 
farmers  then!     It  is  far  more  urgent  that  you  solve  it  now. 

Then,  as  now.  Congress  was  about  to  adjourn.  "Wagon  seed" 
was  then  selling  for  $12.75  per  ton.  The  crisis  was  such  that 
various  members  of  Congress  of  both  parties  stayed  on  in  Wash- 
ington even  after  Congress  adjourned. 

Then,  as  now.  you  received  practically  the  same  delegation  from 
Congre.ss  to  ask  your  help  in  solving  the  same  problem.  Through 
your  efforts  and  without  a  dollar  loss  or  cost,  you  brought  the 
price  to  "parity"  then  You  must  do  so  again!  As  a  result  of 
your  efforts  our  cotton  and  hog  fanners  received  a  better  price 
almost  through  the  entire  year,  continued  to  receive  it  until  this 
war  condition  arose. 

The  domestic  processors  of  our  cottonseed  and  other  domestic 
oils  and  fats  are  few  In  number.  They  consist  mainly  of  the 
packing,  the  soap,  the  margarine,  and  the  paint  industries.  If 
these  Industries  are  enabled  now  to  stock  up  on  these  raw  mate- 
rials, you  may  be  well  assured  that  next  year  will  see  a  buyer's 
market  throughout  the  entire  season.  If  that  occurs.  Mr  Secre- 
tary, the  Income  of  our  cotton  fanners,  which  is  now  bordering 
on  level  of  poverty,  will  fall  even  below  that  to  a  level  of,  may  I 
say.  economic,  if  not  social,  unrest. 

That  this  is  but  a  temporary  condition  Is  borne  out  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

1  It  is  conceded  that  the  corn-hog  ratio  is  not  at  this  moment 
conductive  hog  feeding.    This  would  Indicate — 


2.  That  there  will  be  a  smaller  hog  production  than  In  the  crop 
Just  closed. 

3.  Tliat  there  will  be  a  marked  Increase  In  the  sizes  of  the 
hogs  marketed  as  compared  with  last  year. 

4.  That  there  will  be  a  marked  Increase  in  the  price  of  hogs 
this  year. 

5  These  factors  should  make  for  a  higher  price  for  hogs,  con- 
sequently, a  higher  price  for  lard  and  hence  a  higher  price  for 
cottonseed  and  cotton  oil. 

Therefore,  it  would  follow  that  to  positively  cure  the  Ills  of 
our  present  price  problem  and  change  the  trends  of  the  same,  your 
Department  would  be  fully  warranted  to  proceed,  through  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation  or  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  purchase  of  the  entire  stocks  of  lard  in  the 
United  States  with  full  assurance  that  such  a  purchase  program 
would  entail  no  loss  to  your  Department. 

Appreciating  your  every  effort  to  date  to  help  this  situation  we 
are  now  asking  that  you  adopt  that  program,  because  of  all  of 
the  foregoing,  and  in  doing  so  you  will  have  done  so  in  behalf  of 
the  producers  of  America's  oils  and  fats  that  which  your  own 
self.  E>epartment,  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  recently  did 
for  the  naval  stores  industry  of  the  Nation. 

The  naval  stores  industry  were,  as  you  well  know.  In  a  similar 
plight.  They.  too.  had  a  problem  similar  to  this  one.  To  cure 
their  ills  you  caused  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  buy  up 
all  of  the  available  supply  of  resin  and  turpentine  and  by  the 
orderly  marketing  of  these  stocks  not  alone  saved  that  essential 
industry  from  decadence  and  bankruptcy,  but  actually  showed 
a  profit  to  the  Federal  Government  of  more  than  $670,000  through 
the  orderly  marketing  of  the  products  acquired. 

My  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  proposed  loan,  dictates  that 
I  remind  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  with  a  national  annual  con- 
sumption of  1,500.000,000  pounds  of  lard  that  the  entire  stocks 
on  hand  today  actually  represent  less  than  a  3-month  supply  of 
that    indispensable   food. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  at  current  prices  the  entire  lard 
stocks  of  272.000,000  pounds  could  be  acquired  for  a  sum  of  less 
than   $15,000,000. 

Our  principal  source  of  supply  of  coconut  oil,  which  Is  the  main 
commodity  competing  with  both  lard  and  cottonseed  oil,  is  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Cargo  rates  from  Manila  to  the  United  States 
have  recently  been  Increa.sed  30  p>ercent.  Inasmuch  as  the  principal 
areas  cf  production  of  other  edible  oils  and  fats  are  normally  found 
In  China.  India,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  with  higher  shlp- 
pint?  costs  under  wartime  conditions,  these  demands  for  our  own 
native  oils  and  fats  will  be  Increased,  not  alone  at  home  but  also 
abroad.  Demand  will  arise,  not  alone  for  our  present  but  also  for 
our  futtire  stocks  of  these  commodities. 

Continuing  decline  in  Imports  augmented  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  marked  decline  in  the  pig  census  under  last  year's  production, 
coupled  with  the  acquisition  of  100  percent  of  the  lard  stocks  on 
hand    would  unquestionably  result  in — 

1  The  orderly  marketing  of  next  year's  crops  of  cottonseed,  pea- 
nut, and  soybean  oil,  of  lard  and  all  other  fats  and  oils,  both  edible 
and  ined.ble. 

2.  In  a  fair  price  for  such  lard  and  cottonseed  and  other  such 
oils  and  fats  as  are  now  being  marketed, 

3  In  the  insurance  of  a  fair  price,  based  on  parity  in  the  coming 
crop  sea.'-on  for  the  cottonseed  now  coming  into  production  and 
upon  which  cottonseed  prices  as  a  result  of  the  program  will  result 
in  millions  of  dollars  added  to  the  Income  of  our  cotton,  peanut,  and 
soybean  producers,  as  well  as  to  the  Incomes  of  our  hog  and  cattle 
raisers. 

In  lieu  of  the  foregoing  I  am  Instructed  by  the  congressional 
delegation  which  visited  you  to  ask  that  you  proceed  at  once  to 
acquire  all  of  the  272  000,000  pounds  of  lard  on  hand  in  the  United 
States, 

Thanking  you  for  ycur  every  cooperation  and  continued  courtesy 
In  this  matter,  believe  me. 
Respectfully  yours, 

PR.4NK  W.  Boykin,  M.  C. 

AN    OPEN    I-ETTEaa   TO   SECRETARY    WALLACE 

Washington.  D,  C,  May  27,  1940. 

The  press  of  Thursday  carried  a  statement  made  by  officials  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  in  which  they  advised  of 
being  in  the  market  for  lard  upon  which  they  were  requesting  bids 
for  59.000.000  pounds. 

It  was  currently  reported  that  this  purchase  by  the  F.  S.  C.  C.  was 
In  response  to  a  request  made  by  a  congressional  delegation,  which 
called  upon  Mr.  Wallace  last  Wednesday. 

That  delegation  sought  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  In  order 
to  discuss  with  him  the  conditions  which  now  prevail  In  the  lard  and 
cottonseed  oil  markets  and  the  oils  and  fats  industry  In  general  as  a 
result  of  war  disturbances  The  delegation  was  headed  by  Senator 
Tom  Connally  and  Representative  Frank  W.  Boykin  (Democrat), 
First  District.  Alabama. 

When  interviewed  as  to  what  further  action  might  be  taken  by 
either  the  Congress  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  lieu  of  the 
continued  decline  in  prices.  Mr.  Boykin  today  declared: 

"As  spokesman  for  the  congressional  delegation  which  called  upon 
Secretary  Wallace.  I  wrote  Mr.  Wallace  today,  pointing  out  the  need 
for  fiirther  Federal  action  in  order  to  save  the  Cotton  South  from 
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one  of  the  most  ruinous  price  periods,  insofar  as  the  sale  of  cotton- 
seed is  concerned,  in  the  history  of  that  industry.  I  wrote  him  In 
part: 

"  'As  you  well  know,  this  year's  cotton  crop  is  now  In  the  boll 
throughout  the  entire  Rio  Grande  Valley  The  picking  of  the  cotton 
and  crushing  of  the  seed  Is  expected  to  begin  in  from  2  to  3  weeks 
hence  ■ 

"With  hog  lard  selling  as  it  did  on  Thursday  last,  at  less  than  5 
cents  a  pound,  the  prices  of  cottonseed  oil  have  now  tumbled  to  new 
lows  for  this  season.  Our  cotton  planters  are  in  despair.  They  are 
new  convinced  that  without  Federal  assistance  in  the  current  mar- 
keting of  both  lard  and  cottonseed  oil.  that  they  wUl  not  get  more 
than  the  sorry  price  of  tlO  a  ton  for  this  year's  crop  of  cottonseed." 
"Mr  Wallace  knows,"  continued  Mr.  Botkin,  "that  imder  our 
present  cropping  system,  that  substantially  the  entire  cotton  crop 
is  mortgaged  even  before  it  is  made,  and  further,  he  knows  that 
practically  the  sole  cash  crop  left  to  millions  of  our  cotton  plant- 
ers after  the  picking  which  Is  not  mortgaged,  is  the  cottonseed 
crop. 

"We  know  that  Mr.  Wallace  will  do  everything  in  his  power,  not 
alone  to  protect  the  current  prices  on  the  lard  and  cotton  oil  now 
being  marketed,  but  are  sure  that  he  will  act  to  prevent  the  ruin- 
ously low  prices  which  characterize  today's  markets,  from  being 
continued  as  the  all-season  price  at  which  our  cotton  planters 
and  hog  raisers  would  be  forced  to  sell  the  entire  crop  of  cotton- 
seed and  hog  lard  now  coming  Into  production. 

"It  was  because  of  these  facts."  continued  Mr.  Botkin.  "that  I 
wrote  Mr  Wallace,  at  the  request  of  a  large  group  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  asking  him  to  stabilize  the  prices  in  the 
domestic  markets. 

'"We  have  asked  that  he  do  this  at  once  and  to  stabilize  these 
prices  at  some  figure  or  price  that  will  not  alone  protect  the  cur- 
rent price  structure  but  also  the  prices  which,  in  the  future,  will 
be  paid  for  the  cottonseed  to  be  sold  by  our  farmers  In  the  com- 
ing year  As  I  stated  before,  thi.s  years  picking  is  now  estimated 
to  begin  in  Texas  in  from  2  to  3  weeks. 

"It  is  needless  to  point  out.  "  said  Mr.  Botkin.  "that  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  and  done  now.  our  planters  will  enter  upon  this 
yeurs  cotton-picking  season  with  'wagon  seed"  selling  at  $10  per 
ton  or  at  far  less  than  half  of  the  partly  price  of  $28.86  per  ton. 
figured  for  cottonseed  in  the  month  of  April." 

Mr.  Botkin  stated  that  in  his  letter  to  the  Srcretary.  he  pointed 
ou:  that  the  ruinous  prices  now  prevailing  for  lard  were  not  due  to 
any  large  stosks  of  lard  on  hand,  but.  en  the  other  hand,  he  stated 
tlie  entire  stock  of  lard  now  on  hand  in  the  United  States  did  not 
equal  the  domestic  consumption  of  lard  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
cumnt  year. 

"Neither  are  the  low  prices  being  paid,  due  to  Increased  Imports 
of  ed.ble  oils:  imports  in  tbe  first  quarter  of  this  year  were  for 
60.000.000  pounds  less  than  In  1939.  while  the  exports  of  edible 
oils  totaled  nearly  36.000  000  pounds,  as  compered  with  the  8,000.000 
pounds   exported'  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year.  " 

Mr  Boykin  cited  facts  and  figures  to  show  that  the  farmers  in 
the  South  and  the  West  were  bearing  the  entire  loss  In  this  price 
decline  and  quoted  statistics  to  show  that  "loose  lard"  and  'cot- 
tonseed oil"  had  declined  as  much  as  a  cent  in  the  last  30  days, 
while  the  price  of  "shortening"  made  from  cottonseed  oil  still 
remains  the  same  in  the  New  York  market  now  as  it  was  a  month 
ago 

He  explained  how  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  saved 
the  naval-stores  Industry  from  a  similar  plight  several  years  ago. 
and  In  doing  so  had  shown  a  profit  of  more  than  $670,000  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  orderly  marketing  of  the  navai- 
stores  product  which  it  acquired  at  that  time. 

He  Stated  that  In  behalf  of  his  congressional  conferees  he  had 
afiked  that  the  Secretary  make  use  of  that  same  remedial  measure. 
pointing  cut  that  all  of  the  lard  In  the  United  States  today  could 
be  purchased  for  less  than  $15,000,000  and  th:it  the  transaction 
would  not  cost  the  Federal  Government  the  loss  of  a  single  penny 
but  would  show  a  profit  above  all  costs. 

Declaring  oils  and  fats  to  be  the  tenth  greatest  Industry  In  the 
United  States.  Mr   Boykin  concluded  by  saying: 

"Such  action  by  the  Government  would  save  the  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  Income  this  year  of  the  domestic  producers  of 
America's  oils  and  fats." 

Unitsd  Statxs  Department  of  Agricttltttre. 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  29,  1940. 

PURCHASES     or     PORK     PRODUCTS     FOR     RELIEP      USE     REACH     TOTAL     OF 

88,600.000  POUNDS 

Purchases  of  lard  and  pork  products  for  domestic  relief  distribu- 
tion reached  a  total  of  88.600.000  pounds,  with  the  buying  yester- 
day of  32.000,000  pounds  of  lard  and  15,000,000  pounds  of  salt 
pork,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  today. 

Previously  under  the  program,  which  was  authorized  last  Decem- 
ber. 41.600.000  pounds  of  lard  and  pork  products  had  been  pur- 
chased Commodities  bought  are  used  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  for  distribution  through  the  States  to 
families  on  relief  and  for  use  In  school-lunch  programs. 

Additional  purchases  of  smoked-pork  products  will  be  made 
within  a  few  days  on  offers  which  are  now  being  received  at  the 
F.  S.  C.  C.  Invitations  for  the  trade  to  submit  further  offers  for 
sale  of  lard  and  salt  pork  wUi  also  be  sent  out  by  the  F.  S.  C.  C. 


In  the  immediate  future.  It  Is  probable  that  additional  purchases 
will  be  made  when  these  offers  are  received. 

The  current  purchases  are  expected  by  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  prove  of  assistance  to  hog  producers  in  helping  to  improve 
market  conditions.  ,,.... 

Lard  and  pork  products  are  also  being  moved  to  relief  families 
through  the  Departments  food  order  stamp  program.  Up  to 
May  1.  about  $2  500.000  worth  of  the  blue  surplus  stamps  dLs- 
tributed  under  this  program  had  been  used  for  the  purchase  of 
pork  products  Since  December,  approximately  30  per^^ent  of  all 
the  surplus  stamp-s  have  been  ^pent  by  participating  families  for 
lard  and  pork.  It  Is  anticipated  that  about  $25  000  000  will  be 
spent  for  pork  products  under  the  stamp  plan  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1. 


And  Now  the  Militia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdajj.  June  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  CHICAGO   TRIBUNE 


Mr.   GRANT  of   Indiana.     Mr.   Speaker,   under   leave    to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Dafly  Tribune  of  June  3: 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  3.   1940] 

AND    NOW    rur.    MILITIA 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  call  the 
National  Guard  and  the  reserves  into  active  service  at  his  discre- 
tion. The  request  was  buried  at  the  end  of  his  latest  message 
to  Congres.s  seeking  another  billion  dollars  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  everything  In  the  message  except  the  request 
for  authority  to  call  tl.e  milltla  had  been  foreshadowed  in  White 
House  announcements  Why  a  matter  of  such  great  importance 
was  kept  from  the  country  as  long  as  possible  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
secret. 

The  parallels  with  1914  17  are  striking.  Just  as  then,  so  now 
the  rearmament  program  has  been  made  the  occasion  for  attempt- 
ing to  Induce  a  war  fever  In  the  country.  Mr.  Roosevelt  need  not 
have  made  his  melodramatic  appearance  before  C(  ngress  on  May  16 
nor  to  have  followed  that  with  a  suplementary  demand  for  further 
armament  credits  as  If  the  whole  bill  could  not  have  been  pre- 
sented at  once.  He  knew  that  Congress  and  the  country  were  In 
full  accord  with  him  on  the  need  for  preparation.  The  most 
plausible  explanation  of  his  conduct  was  his  desire  to  create  the 
Impression  that  the  country  Is  In  great  and  growing  danger  of 
invasion  and  thus  prepare  the  people  mentally  for  participation  in 
the  war  in  his  third  term. 

He  has.  of  course,  denied  that  his  object  Is  war.  but  so  did  his 
political  mentor.  President  Wilson,  in  similar  circumstances.  Now 
he  has  followed  Mr  Wilson  agam  in  preparing  to  call  tlie  National 
Guard.  Mr  Wi'son  Intimated,  and  it  was  true,  that  a  plot  was 
being  hatched  in  Mex.co  to  Invade  this  countrj'  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  send  the  miUtla  to  the  Ixirder.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
offers  only  the  vaguest  explanation  of  his  request.  Units  of  the 
guard  may  be  required,  he  says,  "to  maintain  our  position  of 
neutrality  and  to  safeguard  the  national  defense."  The  words 
can  mean  anything  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  already  sent  Sumner  Welles,  his  Colonel  House, 
to  Europe  to  consult  the  heads  of  state  In  the  various  countries. 
On  Wai-hington's  birthday  in  1916  Colonel  House  had  drawn  up  a 
memorandum  !n  the  British  forei^  offlc**  pledging  American  sup- 
port for  the  Allies  if  It  was  needed  Nobody  in  this  country  kne^r 
about  that  secret  agreement  except  Mr.  Wilson.  He  accepted  It  as 
a  statement  of  his  policy,  Inserting  only  the  word  "protiably"  to 
qualify  the  commitment.  As  soon  as  the  political  conventions  In 
June  were  out  of  the  way  he  sent  the  National  Guard  to  the 
border  He  campaigned  for  the  Presidency  as  the  man  who  had 
kept  us  out  of  war  Five  months  after  his  reelection  and  less  than 
a  year  after  the  move  to  the  border  war  was  declared. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  1914.  had  opposed  making  long-term  loans  to  the 
Allies,  but  eventually  changed  his  policy  and  permitted  them  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  had  been  enthusiastic  for  the  arms  em.bargo, 
similarly  changed  his  m.ind  and  demanded  and  obtained  its  repeal. 

The  parallel  all  along  the  line  is  close  The  inference  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  playing  Mr  Wilson's  game  Is  difficult  to  avoid.  VvTiy 
did  he  avoid  staiine  precisely  why  he  wants  the  rl?ht  to  summon 
the  Guard?  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  Congress  will  in- 
sult upon  an  answer  b'^forc  any  such  authorization  is  granted  If 
Mr  Roosevelt  knows  of  any  great  danger  immediately  lmp?nd!ng 
he  has  no  right  to  keep  the  facts  to  himself.     The  country  should 
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share  the  knowledge  !f  only  that  It  may  be  mentally  and  emotion- 
ally  prepared   for   eventualities. 

The  people  of  this  country  want  to  stay  out  of  the  war.  More 
particularly,  they  do  not  want  to  be  led.  blindfolded,  into  another 
military  adventure  In  Europe.  As  long  as  Mr.  RtX)sovelt  refuses 
to  tell  why  he  wishes  the  power  to  summon  the  Guard,  the  duty 
of  Congress  is  to  withhold  the  authorization.  If  the  danger  Is 
real.  Congress  will  not  hesitate  to  act. 


Trade  Agreements  and  the  Balance  of  Trade  of  the 
United  States,  1934  to  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON      . 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

{Thursday.  May  30, 1940 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  or  4  years  ago  one  of 
the  chief  criticisms  against  the  trade-agreements  program 
was  that  through  and  because  of  it  the  United  States  v,as 
losing  its  so-called  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Critics  com- 
plained that  we  were  buying  more  than  we  were  selling.  Ac- 
cording to  opponents,  this  condition  was  of  serious  conse- 
qutnce.  When  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  1938 
showed  up  to  be  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  these  critics  were 
embarrassed  and  had  to  change  their  tune.  That  tune  quicklj. 
shifted  to  the  contention  that  the  only  reason  we  had  a  so- 
called  favorable  balance  was  the  fact  that  we  were  exporting 
large  quantities  of  so-called  war  materials,  and  they  made 
their  own  cla.ssiflcation  of  what  constituted  war  materials. 

It  Is  true  that  the  United  States  has  and  is  exporting  ma- 
terials which  are  used  in  conducting  war  operations,  but  it 
so  happened  that  in  1938  the  exports  of  agricultural  products 
were  valued  at  the  highest  figure  since  1930.  Consequently 
that  situation  spoiled  their  export -of-war-matcrials  story,  but 
during  the  recent  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  it  was  revived  again.  Whatever  war  or  other 
materials  are  .sold  by  the  individual  businessmen  of  this  coun- 
try are  presumably  being  sold  in  accordance  with  laws  passed 
by  Congress,  including  the  revised  neutrality  law.  which  I 
opposed.  This  selling  of  materials  which  may  be  used  in 
warfare  is  being  done,  and  would  have  been  done,  quite  apart 
from  any  trade  agreements.  Those  who  attempt  to  connect 
this  program  up  with  the  direct  sale  of  war  materials  are 
doing  so  because  they  have  such  a  weak  case  against  trade 
agreements  themselves. 

Now.  the  European  countries  are  not  purchasing  enough 
of  our  agricultural  surpluses  to  suit  me.  And  there  have  been 
some  complaints  against  trade  agreements,  because  through 
them  foreign  countries,  which  granted  us  concessions  on  cer- 
tain products,  are  not  forced  to  buy  from  us.  Under  this 
program  we  do  not  agree  to  buy  a  single  pound  of  anything, 
nor  do  we  usually  ask  the  foreign  countries  to  make  such 
guaranties  to  us.  Both  contracting  governments  agree  to 
lessen  artificial  trade  barriers  so  that  the  business  people  of 
each  country  may  more  easily  carry  on  commerce  and  trade. 
There  is  no  forcing  in  either  direction.  The  English  and 
French,  however,  have  undertaken  to  maintain,  as  far  as 
possible,  purcha.'^es  of  American  agricultural  products. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  and  exports  and 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  the  years  1934  to  1939: 

(UlO.OOO  oniitUHl' 
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1934 

1935 

1936 

1017 

193S 

1939 

S2.13.3 
1,«5 

$2,283 
2,(M7 

$Z456 
2.423 

$3,349 
3.UH4 

$3,094 
1.9U0 

$3,177 

Imports 

2.318 

Etopss  exnorts . 

478 

236 

33 

265 

1.  134 

859 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  excess  in  exports  over  import: 
although  too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  placed  on  this 


condition— for  1939  was  more  than  $800,000,000.  A  recent 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  had  the  following  to  say 
regarding  the  size  of  this  excess  of  exports  and  the  necessity 
for  importing  products: 

It  is  apparent  that  our  favoroble  trade  balance  is  still  so  large 
as  to  reas.sure  tho.se  fearful  of  a  flood  of  foreign  imports  stimulated 
by  currency  depreciation  abroad.  In  fact,  it  is  large  enough  to  make 
clear  that,  over  the  long  run.  something  must  be  aone  to  establish 
a  bettor  balanced  foreign  trade,  either  through  a  further  increase 
in  imports  or  through  a  curtailment  of  our  exports  that  will  be 
enforced  by  means  of  additional  trade  restrictions  that  other  coun- 
tries will  Impose  upon  purchases  here  by  their  nationals. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1940  was  twice  as  great  as  it  was  in  1939.  Possibly  the  answer 
is  that  more  and  deeper  cuts  will  have  to  be  made  in  indus- 
trial tariffs  so  that  such  imports  may  enter  in  larger  quan- 
tities. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1940 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  achieve 
a  national  defense  we  have  vastly  more  to  do  than  merely 
to  have  Congress  appropriate  large  sums  of  money.  No 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  deceive  the  people 
of  this  Nation  into  believing  that  we  have  made  any  real 
strides  toward  the  building  of  an  adequate  national  defense 
merely  by  congressional  appropriations  of  money.  That  is 
a  necessary  first  step  only.  After  that  we  need  a  group,  or 
preferably  an  individual,  of  great  executive  ability  to  guide 
the  construction  of  the  national  defense  in  order  to  be  sure 
we  shall  get  what  we  pay  for,  and  that  our  defense  when 
built  will  be  the  most  practical,  the  most  effective,  and  the 
most  economical  defense  we  could  get. 

As  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  so  forcefully  and  ably  said 
over  the  radio  recently,  we  must  have  a  definite  and  clear- 
cut  foreign  jKilicy — with  regard  both  to  countries  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  we 
must  follow  that  policy  by  working  out  an  intelligent  pro- 
gram based  upon  a  clear  concept  of  what  our  defense  objec- 
tives are. 

As  was  declared  this  week  by  the  Republican  minority 
leader.  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  full  cooperation  in 
those  things  necessary  for  our  safety  and  our  welfare. 

The  danger  which  threatens  us  is  too  imminent  to  tolerate 
either  party  politics  or  inefficiency.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
in  the  past  week,  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history 
when  we  need  the  two-party  system  more  than  we  do  today. 
Destruction  of  this  system,  which  provides  checks  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, might  well  lead  to  the  loss  of  our  liberties  and  our 
security.  There  is  no  emergency  of  sufficient  gravity  to  war- 
rant abandonment  of  the  two-party  system. 

There  must  be  a  cleaning  out  of  subversive  forces  in  the 
United  States  which  otherwise  might  be  able  to  sabotage  to  a 
very  great  degree  our  efforts  to  build  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense. Self-preservation  demands  that  we  move  promptly, 
fearlessly,  and  vigorously  to  get  rid  of  any  "fifth  columnists" 
in  the  United  States.  ) 

Unification  of  effort  and  the  elimination  of  sifctlonal,  class, 
and  partisan  prejudices  and  frictions  do  not  at  all  mean  the 
abolition  of  the  two-party  system  in  our  constitutional  Repub- 
lic. Constructive  criticism  is  an  essential  in  the  construction  of 
a  practical,  economical,  and  adequate  national  defense.  With- 
out constructive  criticism  there  would  exist  grave  danger  that 
we  might  in  a  critical  moment  awaken  to  the  fact  that  fatal 
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mistakes  had  been  made  in  the  creation  of  our  national  de- 
fense, and  we  might  discover  such  things  when  it  would  be 
too  late  to  rectify  those  mistakes.  That  has  been  our  experi- 
ence in  the  past.  Constructive  criticism  is  highly  desirable; 
prejudice,  or  merely  political  criticism,  is  to  be  decried. 

The  time  has  come  in  the  United  States  of  America  when 
we  must,  as  one  united  people,  as  a  united  free  people,  pro- 
ceed to  the  vitally  necessary  business  of  creating  a  defense 
adequate  to  protect  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  must  create  a 
defense  that,  if  the  occasion  arises,  will  meet  any  enemy  of 
the  future  either  on  the  far  shores  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
or  a  thousand  miles  out  at  sea.  In  order  to  do  this^  in  order 
to  accomplish  these  objectives,  it  probably  will  be  necessary 
for  us  not  only  to  enter  into  treaty  agreements  with  the  other 
nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  provide  naval  and 
aircraft  bases  in  those  countries,  but  perhaps  to  bear  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  the  expense  of  building  those  bases. 

There  is  no  point  in  indulging  in  political  incriminations 
and  recriminations  at  this  time.  The  job  of  making  America 
safe  lies  before  us.  Not  only  must  we  accomplish  that  in  the 
time  left  to  us.  but  we  mu-st  not  hesitate  to  tax  ourselves  to 
pay,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  creation  of  that  defense.  No 
fair-minded  man  or  woman  can  for  a  moment  tolerate  the 
policy  of  leaving  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children 
an  intolerable  burden  of  debt  for  our  security,  to  be  added  to 
whatever  financial  burden  may  confront  them  in  their  day 
for  their  defense. 

Only  those  who  have  lost  faith  in  a  constitutional  republic 
can  believe  that  a  country  \^nth  the  riches  and  resources  of 
this  country  and  a  people  with  the  ingenuity,  the  intelligence, 
the  capacity,  and  the  abihty  of  American  people  will  fail  to 
create  a  defense  adequate  to  protect  our  constitutional  form 
of  government  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.    We  can.    We  will. 


Alleviating  Popular  Fears — Maybe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    JACKSONVILLE    (FLA  )    TIMES-UNION 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Jacksonville  <Fla.)  Times-Union  (independent 
Democrat)  of  April  30,  1940: 

[Prom  the  Jacksonville   (Fla.)   Times-Union  of  AprU  30.  1940 J 

AIXEVLATING   POFITLAR  FEARS MATBE 

Action  by  Congrpss  in  going  Tar  beyond  Budget  estimates  in 
•ppropnations  Indicates  strongly  the  inability  of  the  Members  to 
say  "no"  in  the  matter  of  continued  e.xcessive  expenditures  during 
an  import.int  election  year.  But  Senator  Harrison,  chairman  cf 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  a  stalwart  guardian  of  the 
Treasury,  has  no  Intention  of  letting  the  public  mind  dwell  too 
much  on  the  subject.    Not  if  he  can  prevent  it. 

The  Mississippian,  after  a  conference  with  the  President,  tells 
the  people  that  the  Chief  Erecutive.  speaking  as  the  head  of  the 
Dtmocratic  Party,  has  passed  along  definite  and  positive  orders 
that  the  Congressmen  must  take  their  hands  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers.  The  assumption  is  that  the  Senator  and  the  Presi- 
dent have' put  their  heads  together  for  the  ptirpose  of  deciding  that 
this  shall  be  a  taxless  session  of  Congress. 

How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  worked  out, 
BO  far  as  the  collecUve  taxpayer  Is  concerned,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
informed  Congress  In  the  beginning  that  If  his  Budget  estimates 
were  not  followed  It  would  b«  necessary  to  provide  additional 
revenue  by  adding  to  the  tax  levies. 

Despite  the  warning  and  regardless  of  failure  by  Congress  to  heed 
the  Presidents  advice,  however,  the  national  legislators  are  not 
blind  to  the  political  sagacity  of  taking  the  taxpayer's  shirt  with- 
out telling  him  all  about  it.  They  will  go  ahead  with  the  expendl- 
t^ires,  which  since  last  June  have  amotinted  to  ♦7.000,000,000.  more 


than  $2  000  000  000  In  excess  of  Government  ccllectlons.  and  let  the 
increasing  public  debt  take  care  cf  the  situation  The  taxpayers 
shirt  will  disappear  later  in  the  cumulative  taxes  and  interest  which 
WUI  be  Inevitable  from  the  course  that  is  being  followed. 

What  the  President  and  Senator  Harrison  have  done,  therefore. 
Is  enter  Into  an  agrrement  whereby  the  Executive  tells  Conpresa 
to  proceed  with  its  program  for  spending,  postpone  the  enactment 
of  an  inclusive  tax  bill,  and  the  admlnisUation  will  take  caie  oT 
the  situation  through  its  bookkeeping  department. 

Eu'  don't  let  the  public  be  kidded  into  ihnVAV.n  th-t  It  will 
not  feel  the  burden,  for  everything  that  Congress  spends  the  people 
must  put  up.  Spending  now  and  taxing  later  merely  mortgages 
the  future. 

The  question  thus  pos.-d.  How  much  more  debt  can  the  Nation 
stand,  is  answered  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  in  these 
words : 

•In  the  final  analysis,  debt  capacity  of  a  nation  is  fl.xed  by  the 
ability  and  wUlingness  of  the  people  to  meet  the  accumulated  bills 
through  taxation.  When  the  point  is  reached  that  it  Is  impossible 
for  a  governiTient  to  bridge  the  gap  between  income  and  outgo 
by  means  of  taxation  or  through  borrowing,  then  the  only  course 
is  repudiation  or  starting  the  printing  press." 

For  those  who  advocate  high  taxes  as  a  means  of  distributing 
wealth  and  spending  the  Nation  Into  greater  prosperity,  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  already  Government  is  uking  25  percent 
of  the  national  income.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  more  Gov- 
ernment takes  the  less  there  is  left  for  living  expenses,  and  to 
provide  for  future  requirements.  National  wealth  is  increased  by 
producing  more  goods  and  more  services,  not  through  distribution 
in  high  taxes  which  limit  private  enterprise  and  curtail  the  pos- 
sibilities  of   relieving   unemployment. 


Federal  Housing  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 


LETTER  FROM   A  CONSTITL'ENT 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents: 

Alliance,  Ohio,  May  11,  1940. 
Hon.  James  Seccombe, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Repre<:e'itatiies.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Secco.mbe:  I  am  wTiting  you  as  to  how  very  dishonest 
I  was  taken  by  the  F.  H  .\.  As  they  started  out  I  was  to  have 
a  home  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  but  it  ended  up  not  a  good 
chicken  ccop.  It  was  started  in  October,  the  fall  of  1937 — not 
finished  until  the  first  of  May  1938  When  I  moved  In  it  war.  Just 
a  small  five-room  one-floor  plan  It  took  them  that  long  to  build 
it.  and  the  man  that  did  the  plastering  told  me,  after  they  had 
the  plaster  mixed  It  froze  and  they  Just  thawed  it  out  and  put  it 
on.  After  we  moved  In  the  pl.T,ster  fell  off  of  every  room.  They 
patched  It  up  and  tt  did  the  same,  and  as  It  rained  it  came  right 
through  the  walls  In  every  room  Just  like  a  sieve.  As  there  wa.sn  t 
even  any  paper  or  anything  back  cf  the  shingles — and  they  guar- 
anteed a  dry-scaled  basement^the  water  came  in  from  all  sides 
of  the  wall  even  up  through  the  cement  floor,  so  much  that  it 
would  be  so  deep  it   would   get  into  the  ash   bed  of   the   furnace. 

I  lived  In  the  home  2  months  and  they  didnt  do  one  thing  for 
me.  All  of  that  time  they  didn  t  even  put  in  the  window  that 
was  out  when  I  moved  In. 

And  I  took  care  of  everything  In  the  financlnc;  of  It  as  It  came 
along  Just  as  I  was  supposed  to.  Until  I  moved  in  from  then  on  I 
did  Just  as  the  officer  of  the  Mount  Union  Bank,  where  the  lean  wa."^ 
made,  and  the  F.  H.  A  man  from  Cleveland  said.  No  more  pay- 
ments from  you  until  they  make  the  home  livable  which,  of 
course,  they  didn't  do  or  wouldn't  do. 

I  think  they  thought  by  me  being  a  poor  widow  they  could  Just 
do  anything  and  I  would  have  to  take  It.  God  only  knows  I  have 
taken  more  than  I  can  endure  as  It  has  gotten  the  best  of  my 
health  by  living  in  such  a  cold  wet  home  for  2  months.  I  was  in 
bed  with  rheumatism  most  of  the  summer. 

Then  after  I  moved  out  they  wanted  to  set  aside  t60  to  patch  it 
up,  and  when  we  met  out  there  the  F.  H  A.  man  from  Cleveland, 
the  attorney,  the  bank  officer,  and  the  contractor,  this  was  what 
was  said  The  contractor  says.  "Oh.  I  will  put  this  house  in  repair 
and  keep  it  in  repair  if  It  Is  5  years  from  now."  The  F  H.  A  man 
said.  "I  just  came  from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  a  house  went  to 
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pieces,  and  we  cant  even  find  the  contractor,"  and  he  said  this 
hou.se  should  have  never  passed  inspection;  and  who  knows  if  It  ever 
was  in.'pccted?     I  don't 

They  sent  two  men  out  from  Cleveland  last  summer  to  see  me, 
and  tliey  said  thc*v  couldn't  even  find  the  spocificat.on  cf  the  house 
In  their  ClevcLmd  office,  something  wrong  somewhere,  and  you 
should  be  taken  care  of  honestly  and  with  interest  on  your  loss, 
but  we  cant  du  anything.  It  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  from 
Washington. 

I  had  |.ut  $1.64228  In  that  home,  and  why  should  I  lose  this 
throui^h  such  dishonesty? 

I  have  been  honest  In  every  respect  to  everyone,  and  I  expect  the 
same  in  return 

It  seems  as  though  the  officer  at  the  Mount  Union  Bank  wanted  me 
to  take  the  rap.  Tliese  are  the  very  words  he  said  to  me:  "Ihe 
lea.<5t  you  could  do.  Mrs  Buttermore.  Is  stay  in  the  home  and  let  us 
quietly  se'l  it  so  It  won't  reflect  on  the  bank  or  the  F.  H  A."  Now, 
I  just  want  vou  to  weigh  that  statement. 

The  hou.se  was  sold  for  what  the  F  H.  A.  had  In  It.  M.OOO,  and  I 
am  the  lo.-er.     Is  there  any  Justice  for  me? 

I  Just  cant  write  everything  as  I  ccuid  tell  it  as  to  what  was  done 
and  said  to  me. 

But  I  am  certainly  entitled  to  my  great  Iqss  with  Interest. 

Hoping  I  will  get  it  very  soon,  as  I  surely  and  truly  am  in  need 
of  it, 

Ycurs  very  truly, 

BITS.  Gay   BtTTERMORE, 

Alliance.  Ohio. 


The  Unfairness  of  Our  Treatment  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MU"inG.\N 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  30,  1940 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  learn  that  the 
Federal  Government,  in  prosecuting  the  former  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
and  the  M.  A.  Long  Co.,  a  Baltimore  reconstruction  concern. 
has  obtained  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Government. 

At  the  request  of  Bernard  J.  Flynn,  United  States  attorney, 
the  foimer  assistant  administrator's  bail  was  increased  from 
$3,000  to  $5000,  pending  the  motion  for  a  new  trial.  It  is 
reported  in  one  of  the  Baltimore  daily  new.spapcr.s  that 
■Wilbert  Mclnerney.  counsel  for  the  former  assistant  admin- 
istrator, told  the  jury — 

If  you  were  brought  here  to  Judge  whether  the  Puerto  Rico  Re- 
construction .'^.dnunl.stratlon  did  an  efficient  job  or  not.  Id  like  to 
pull  up  another  chair  and  .«;it  in  on  your  side. 

Because,  if  the  Government  set  out  to  prove  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  inefficient.  It  did  a  swell  Job. 

If  the  Government  were  half  a.s  careful  about  spending  money 
as  it  Is  about  collecting  It,  we  d  pay  a  lot  less  taxes. 

The  same  newspaper  further  reports  that  Mr.  Mclnerney,  in 
commenting  on  the  qufstion  of  errand  boys  drawing  salaries 
at  $5,200  and  S6,iJ00  a  year,  said: 

This  will  shock  you  people  here  In  Baltimore — shock  you  into 
Insensibility  I  dont  say  it  is  right:  it  may  be  wrcng.  Over  in 
Wa£hingtcn  we've  gotten  pretty  blase  about  it  all. 

We  learn  from  newspaper  reports  that  Bernard  J.  Flynn, 
United  States  attorney,  in  commenting  on  the  case  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings,  described  it  as  "the  most  important 
case  since  I've  been  here." 

When  one  carefully  studies  the  startling  testimony  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislative  and  appropriating  committees  of 
the  House  by  Representatives  of  the  Government,  including 
Administrators  and  Assistant  Administrators  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  employees  and  Federal 
Investigators,  as  well  as  other  witnesses,  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  sordid  administration  of  this  Government  under- 
taking in  Puerto  Rico,  the  final  result  of  the  Government's 
case  in  Baltimore  is  not  very  surprising. 

In  order  to  continue  a  study  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruc- 
tion Admimstration,  I  wish  to  submit  a  statement  released 


by  W.  D.  Leahy,  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  and  present  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration, 
under  date  of  May  28.  1940,    Governor  Leahy  said: 

At  a  tlnip  when  the  Inlerehts  of  the  American  people  are  diverted 
by  alarm. lig  international  events,  the  Hcu.se  of  Ileprescntatives  has 
proceeded  to  cut  in  half  the  $7,000,000  authorized  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  the  continuation  of  needed  rehabilitation  work 
in  the  most  den.-ely  populated  and  most  dii^tre.ssed  agricultural  area 
under  the  American  Hag  Thi.'^  area  happens  also  to  be  one  of  the 
Lnltrd  States  mo.'=t  strategic  outposts  for  defense. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Rcconstiuction  Administration,  which  Is  receiv- 
ing this  cut  in  needed  moneys,  has  during  the  past  years  made  a 
valuable  contribution,  not  only  to  the  relief  situaticn  in  Puerto 
Rico  but  in  providing  facilities  for  nn  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  distres.sed  people  of  the  Island  Incident  to  emer- 
gency relief  purposes,  the  P  R  R  A.  has  made  Investments  In 
permanent  reconstruction  assets  These  Invrstmentr.  now  have  a 
value  of  appro.ximately  $20  000  000,  a  large  part  of  which  is  self- 
liquidating  and  will  bo  returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Slates. 

If  the  present  appropriation  cut  is  allowed  to  stand.  It  will  restilt 
in  the  di.scontinuance  of  rural-rehabilitation  activities  which  now 
are  being  conducted  by  the  P  R  R.  A  ,  and  will  have  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  adding  appro.Mmately  8,000  persons  to  the  already 
swollen  unemployment   rolls. 

Inasmuch  as  Puerto  Rican  families  average  five  persons,  this 
step  will  add  about  40,000  persons  to  relief  rolls.  A  cessation  of 
rural  activities  at  this  time  will  mean  the  abandonment  of  work 
already  commenced  and  will  result  in  a  definite  loss  to  the  invest- 
ment already  made  by  the  United  States  Government.  In  my 
opinion,  these  Investments  should  be  protected. 

Of  ^ven  greater  Importance  than  the  Immediate  results  would 
be  the  set-back  to  a  program  which  was  designed  to  provide  long- 
range  permanent  rehabilitation  for  this  iSland,  which.  In  42  years 
of  American  occupancy,  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  unplanned 
and  spasmodic  efforts  that  provided  needed  tempor.iry  relief  but 
did  little  or  nothing  permanently  to  correct  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions. 

I  am  entirely  sat.sfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  P.  R.  R.  A. 
Is  functioning  at  the  present  time  Under  a  competent  manage- 
ment, which  includes  agricultural  and  marketing  experts,  it  now 
Is  one  of  the  leading  forces  that  are  trying  to  build  up  a  sounder 
economy   in   the   island. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  what  the  Governor  has  to  say.  When 
the  Governor  refers  to  our  attention  having  been  diverted 
by  alarming  international  events,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  him 
that  at  least  two  committees  of  the  House  have  been  giving 
some  very  serious  consideration  to  the  program,  which  has 
been  followed  by  the  P.  R.  R.  A.  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  Gov- 
ernor should  keep  in  mind  that  at  no  time  are  foreign 
affairs  more  important  to  our  people  than  domestic  prob- 
lems. Puerto  Ricans  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
record  is  very  clear  to  the  effect  that  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  acted  too  ha.stily  and  v.'ithout  giving  proper 
consideration  to  the  rights  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 
Subjecting  the  Puerto  Ricans  to  bureaucratic  control  and  to 
dependence  upon  Government  checks  released  through  the 
office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  P.  R.  R.  A.  is  as  unfair 
a  program  as  our  Government  could  possibly  impose  upon 
the  people  of  that  island.  On  the  other  hand,  protecting 
their  industries  and  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  work 
in  private  industry  would,  above  all  other  things,  preserve 
their  independence,  strengthen  their  moral  characters,  and 
make  them  proud  of  the  continental  United  States  and  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  reside. 

If  Puerto  Rico  is  the  most  distressed  agricultural  area 
under  the  American  flag,  it  is  because  the  Congress,  follow- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent  the  recommendation  of  former 
Administrators  of  the  P.  R.  R.  A.,  has  made  it  so.  The  fact 
that  the  island  now  becomes  one  of  the  most  strategic  out- 
posts for  defense  is  no  reason  why  private  industry  should 
be  destroyed,  and  it  is  no  justification  for  the  conversion  of 
the  island  and  its  people  into  a  coUectivist  state  under  the 
supervision  of  the  present  or  some  prospective  Administrator 
cf  the  P.  R.  R.  A. 

The  Governor,  in  his  statement,  emphasizes  that,  "at  the 
present  time,  under  a  competent  management,  which  in- 
cludes agricultural  and  marketing  experts,  it  now  is  one  of 
the  leading  forces."  Since  when  has  the  Governor  mate- 
rially improved  the  managem.ent  in  charge  of  P.  R.  R.  A. 
administration?    It  is  in  keeping  with  the  facts  to  say  that 
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the  Governor.  Burdened  as  he  is  with  naval  and  military 
defense  problems,  has  not  yet  had  sufScient  time  to  fully 
comprehend  the  agricultural  and  industrial  problems  of 
Puerto  Rico,  as  they  relate  to  New  Deal  legislation  and  the 
operations  of  the  P.  R.  R.  A.  The  Governor  has  not  yet  had 
sufficient  time  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  actual  operat- 
ing facts  pertaining  to  the  financial,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural problems  involved  in  the  more  than  $135,000,000  of 
relief  money — not  including  benefit  payments — made  avail- 
able to  the  island  in  recent  years  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Furthermore,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  d'scus-ion,  that  if  the  national  and  international 
military  and  naval  emergency,  which  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  President,  is  to  materialize,  that  the  Governor  will, 
without  too  much  delay,  be  removed  from  his  present  posi- 
tion as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  is  too  valuable  a  naval 
expert  to  be  kept  in  such  a  position,  which  demands  per- 
haps as  much  as  any  other  similar  problem,  a  strictly  buii- 
ness  administiator.  I  personally  regard  his  naval  abilities 
so  highly  that  the  President  could,  in  my  opinion,  well  afford 
to  permanently  transfer  the  Governor  back  to  the  United 
States  where  his  technical  knowledge  and  experience  could 
be  made  available  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

If  the  G'^vernor  has,  in  recent  weeks,  changed  the  man- 
agement of  the  P.  R.  R.  A.,  the  Congress  should,  in  the 
light  of  recent  testimony  placed  before  the  committees. 
be  given  detailed  information  pertaining  to  the  changes 
made. 

In  no  way  has  the  Governor  justified  the  reinstatement  of 
the  $3,500,003  v.hich  he  has  requested,  I  am  informed,  the 
Senate  to  include  in  the  Senate  bill  so  that  $7,000,000  may 
come  back  to  the  House  for  confirmation  when  the  con- 
ference report  is  considered. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1940 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  presenting  poi:- 
tax  election  figures  I  have  been  told  that  due  to  one-party 
supremacy  in  the  poll-tax  Stales  election  figures  mean  little; 
and  that  one  must  go  to  the  Democratic  primaries  to  find 
the  true  number  of  voters.  I  have,  therefore,  made  a  study 
of  primary  figures  on  the  attached  chart,  which  I  ask  to  have 
extended  in  the  Record.  This  covers  the  last  three  primaries 
in  Georgia.    I  will  present  other  States  later. 

It  shows: 

First.  The  poll  tax  cuts  down  the  electorate,  even  in  pri- 
maries, by  two-thirds.  Thirty-two  thousand  and  .seventy-nine 
persons  voted  in  the  average  Georgia  primary.  Over  100,000 
persons,  more  than  three  times  as  many,  voted  in  the  average 
non-poll-tax  election. 

Second.  Six  of  the  thirty  successfiU  primary  candidates 
poUcd  under  15,000  votes.  Yet  256  non-poll-tax  Congressmen 
each  received  over  45.000  votes  in  the  last  election. 

Third.  Thirteen  of  the  thirty  Democratic  primaries  in 
Georgia  were  uncontested.  In  18  of  the  30  elections  there  wa.s 
not  one  opposition  vote. 

Fourth.  Only  17  percent  of  the  white  population  voted 
in  the  average  Georgia  primary.  Yet  36  percent  of  the  entire 
population  voted  in  the  non-poll-tax  district  election — more 
than  twice  as  many. 


Georgia 

nemocTatic  pr 

imarics 

Votes  ca'.t  an.l  i)creent  of  1930  poinilation  voting  compareil  with  election^  itI  with 

other  .■^t.'itos 

Vote  for  winner  of  elec 

1 

tioo 

DL<!trict 

Popula- 
tion 

Total  primary  vote 

Voti'  for  .«iicf  «sii;l  ;)riniary 
cuu'lidiile 

Tota  election  vote 

1934 

1936 

1038 

t 
Averagre 

1034 

1936 

1938 

1 
Aviraije; 

IKM        1990 

1938 

Avcragf 

IVH 

1938 

1938 

Avcnco 

No.  1     

32>',214 

31.074 

37, 373 

35.019 

34,489 

12.730 

'  37,  373 

20,991 

25,6gH 

1 
5,392    ''25,846 

1 
10,990 

14.07V 

>a,»tt 

•25.846 

10,020 

14.053 

Perrent  o(  populntion 
voting      

9.47 
22.145 

11.34 

30.233 

10.68 
23,720 
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25,366 
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13,581 

>  11.34 

18.285 

8.22 
14.802 
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15,556 

1.64          7.86 
3,369  I  21,405 

3  34 

5,137 

4.28 
9.970 
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'21.405 

8  32 
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4  27 
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•9.970 

Perrent  o(  population 

voting 

8.40 

11.  W 

9.00 

9  «2 

5.  15 

6  95 

5  62 

5  90 

1.28 

8.  14 

1  95 

3.78 

■  1.28 

•  8.  14 

•  1  05 

•  3.  7S 

No.  i  

339,870 

24,712 

37,308 

30.876 

30,9b2 

13,679 

22.970 

1  M.  876 

22,.X)H 

4,U78 

25.613 

5,988 

11,803 

>  4.078 

•25.613 

6.987 

I  11.803 

Percent  of  popalmtkm 

vol  lUg 

7.28 
25.043 

10.90 
38.151 

9.08 
31.901 

9.10 
30,712 

4.03 
125.083 

6.75 

•  38,151 

'9.10 
11.166 

6.62 
24. 8U) 

1.30 
8.371 

7  55 
34,643 

1.76 
5,413 

3.49 
11,809 

'  1.20 
5.131 

'7.  45 
1  24,643 

'1.76 
>  5,  413 

■3  49 

No   4             

261,234 

11.7-29 

ppr<vnt  i)f  |>opulation 

Voting 

9.  fiO 

14  «1 

12.42 

11.76 

•  9.60 

I  14.  61 

4.27 

9  48 

2.06 

9  45 

zm 

4  .52 

I  96 

'  9.  45 

•2.07 
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No.  5 

4H,313 

28.744 

45.596 

37.850 

37,397 

>  28,744 

32.709 

29,837 

30.450 

5,206 

39.753 

7,103 

17,354 
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35.540 

6.900 

15. 8M 
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voting  ...... 

6  9.S 

11   10 

9.  15 

9.04 
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1.73 

4.20 

I  1.26 
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1.67 
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No.  « 

^1.437 

20.461 
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25,  744 

25,609 

'  20.481 

:30.»J03 

'  2.1,744 

'  25,609 
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•22,966 

4.369 

10,134 
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4.363 
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7.  2« 

10.89 

9  15 

9.11 

'7.28 

'  10.  S9 

'9.15 

'9.11 

1.09 

8.  15 

1.55 

3.61 

'  1  09 

'  8  15 

1.55 

3  61 

No.  7 

270,  112 

34,  623 

40.676 

36.291 

37. 197 

18,  576 

1  40,676 

26,051 

28,434 

5,229 

» 31,465 

5,623 

14.106 

'5,229 

28.972 

5.622 

13.274 

Perrent  of  population 

voting  

12..H2 

15.0.5 

13.42 

13.  72 

6.87 

1  15.  O.-; 

9.65 

10.  .55 

1.94 

11.6.5 

2  40 

6.72 

1  l.»4 

10  TO 

'  140 

4.91 

No.  S         

241.  957 

22.894 

34.598 

27,420 

28,304 

10, 812 

21,203 

19,  446 

17.154 

4,501 

26,145 

4,l>29 

11.858 

'  4. 5»>1 

24,  605 

'4,929 

11,375 

Percent  of  poputation 

yoting 

9  47 
30,72') 

14.  ,30 
42.  212 

ii.5;i 

31,102 

11  70 

34.  698 

4.48 
15,796 

8.78 
22,201 

8.05 
131,162 

7  08 
23,0.53 

1.86 
8,491 

\0  V) 
32,090 

304 
8,945 

4.90 
16.507 

'  1  86 
'  8,  491 

10.23 
24.  3.53 

•  104 
8.934 

4.69 

No.  9 

218,  496 

13.926 

Percent  of  population 

v(»ting 

14.05 
30.230 

19.30 
43.011 

14.22 

31,807 

15  89 
35.016 

7.2:$ 
'  30.230 

10.15 
'  43,011 

I  14.22 
'  31.807 

10  56 
'  35,016 

3.88 
8.129 

14  70 
27,147 

4.08 
9,581 

7.55 
14.952 

13.89 
■8.129 

11   12 
'  27.147 

4  ON 
9.044 

6.37 

No.  10 - 

289.267 

14.773 

Percent  of  population 
voting 

10.45 

14.90 

10.90 
311, 7W 

IZ12 

>  10.  45 

'  14.90 

>  10.90 

'  12.12 

2.81 

9.37 

3.32 

5.16 

>  XSl 

•9.37 

3.12 

5.  10 

Xumher.  total  . . 

2;  006^  500 

270.706 

37«.811 

320,760 

189^712 

307,242 

217,  to 

248.279 

SZ833 

277,073 

08,087 

13Z004 

52,993  {261,180 

67.255 

127.009 

Percent  of  L>opuJatioii 

9.30 

13.04 

10.71 

11.02 

6.52 

10.58 

8.52 

8.54 

1.82 

9.52 

Z34 

4.55 

1.81 

8.98 

2.31 

4.36 

Average  district.. 

290.851 

27,071 

37.981 

31,179 

31077 

IS.  971 

30.724 

24,788 

24.828 

&,2S3 

27,707 

0.809 

13.266 

5.259 

aaii8 

6.726 

a  701 

TwfCtlU 

Ptreent 

Percent 

Percent 

/nrfcrni 

Pereent',  Percent  '  "    "  '    "~  '  ' 

t-erceai 

J  UU-IM 

All  citizen."  over  21 

1.  404.  096 

IS.  12 

25.40 

20.84 

21.46  1     12.70 

1 

20.58 

16.58 

16.63 

3.54 

18.55 

4.56 

8.86 

3.53 

17.48 

4.  SO 

a5o 

Tot.<»l  white  pop- 

ulation   

1. 836.  974 

14.77  ,     20.68 

t 

16.97 

17.47 

10.33 

16.74 

13.49 

13.52 

2.88 

15.10 

3.71 

7.22 

2.87 

14.22 

166 

6l93 

Native       whites 

1               1 

i 

over  21 

956.894 

28.25 

39.60 

3Z50 

33.47 

19.80 

31.40 

25.84 

25.94 

5.53 

28.90 

7.12 

13.  S5 

5.50 

1     27.24 

7.03 

13.25 

>  Same  a.«  totnl  vote.     N'l  opixisition. 

•  Figures  for  Georgia  Official  Ke;;ister  where  they  conflicted  with  and  whcr"  higher  than  those  in  Congressional  Directory. 
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~ 

Popula- 
tion 

■    1 

VotPS  cast  and  percent  of  1930  population  voting  compand  with  ejections  and  with  other  States 

District 

Total  primary  vote 

Vole  for  successful  primary 
candidate 

Total  election  vote 

Vote  'or  winner  oi  election 

1934 

1936 

1938 

Average 

19.34 

1936 

1938 

Average 

1934 

1936 

19.38 
100.0 

Average 

1934 

1936 

1938 

A  xertjre 

Relative  participation 
in  pr  m.Virs  anil  elec- 
tion' basf<l  on  total 
election  vote  as  100 
penvnt 

513.0 

137.0 

4.57.  0 

241.9 

359.0 

111.0 

363.7 

187.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.5 

94.3 

9S.7 

95.6 



TOTAL    ELECTION   VOTE 


! 

Population 

1934 

1936 

HJ38 

Avcraro 

8  poll-tax  States: 

NuinlHT 

22.  020,  944 

1,300.299 
5.90 

31,461.841 
31.24 

2,  527,  432 
11.5 

41.  5-6,  899 
41.3 

1,  173.  2T1 
5.32 

3:.,  111.029 
34.80 

1.067,001 

Percent 

7.55 

40  pnll-taT-frce  States: 

100,  754,  102 

3n,  049.  923 

Perc<*nt        ....  ...  ..i..            --  ... - - 

35.79 

1 

1934 

1936 

1938 

Total  contests 
without  ilis- 
scntiiij;  votes 

Percent   of 
U>tH\  CW) 
contests 

Primaries  with  no  (lissrntine  vote      .     .. _ -— 

4 
9 

5 
6 

4 

3 

13 

Ih 

43.4 

£lM'tions  with  ni'  tlivsi-ntine  vote                                      - --- 

60.0 

S<jurcp:  Primary  vfjM*:  (leorpta  f)fflclal  and  Statistical  Itegister  1933-37;  and  secretary  of  State,  Atlanta.    Klection  votes:    Congressional    Directories,    1936,   1938,   iiHO. 
Population  Ogure:!   U.  S.  Oa^us.  1930. 
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E.XTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TKNNESSEE 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1940 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
are  in  a  very  inconsistent  position  as  the  result  of  voting 
With  certain  Drmocmtic  members  of  that  committee  to  table 
all  bills  relating  to  the  replacement  of  taxe.s  last  by  certain 
counties  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina. 
Kentucky,  and  Mississippi,  on  account  of  the  purchase  of 
elcctr:c-powrr  properties  by  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
previotisly  owned  privately  and  subject  to  taxation. 

One  of  th»^  bilLs  which  was  being  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee was  Scnato  bill  2925.  passed  by  the  Senate  without 
a  dissenting  vote  on  April  30,  1940.  and  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  en  May  1.  1940.  The  Senate  bill  is  substantially 
the  same  as  H.  R.  7424,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
committee  on  July  31,  1939. 

I  have  been  infoim<-d  that  certain  members  of  the  House 
committee  v. ho  voted  to  table  the  bills  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  county  taxes  should  be  replaced  but  that  the  State 
taxes  should  not,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  committee  to 
agree  upon  a  bill  providing  for  county  replacement  only. 

The  said  Senate  bill  provides  for  full  county  replacement 
but  only  a  small  part  of  the  State  taxes  lost  in  all  of  the 
States  except  Alabama  would  be  replaced.  Alabama  collects 
substantially  all  its  taxes  which  are  tised  for  school  purposes 
and  distributes  them  to  the  counties.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  taxes  lost  by  the  counties  shall  be  paid  by 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  direct  to  the  collecting  agents 

thereof. 

The  proof  introduced  in  the  hearing  before  the  Senate 
committee,  page  4,  shows  that  the  Teimessee  Valley  Author- 


ity estimated  that  under  section  13  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  now  in  effect,  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee  will  realize  the  following  from  the 
5  percent  provided  for: 

1940. 

Alab:ima $330.  000 

Tennessee 230,  000 

Total 560,  000 

1941' 

Alabama 353,000 

Tennessee. _ 280,000 

Total 633,000 

1942: 

Alabama .__ __ 374,  000 

Tennessee 302.  000 

Total 676,000 

This  means  that  It  is  estimated  that  the  gross  receipts  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  said  years  wUl  be: 

1940 $11,  200,  000 

1941  12. 660.000 

1942 13, 520,  000 

Tlie  proof  before  the  Senate  and  House  committee  should 
conclusively  show  that  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  collect- 
ing from  the  consumers  of  its  power  12 '2  percent  of  the 
gro.ss  receipts,  and  it  will  therefore  realize  and  enter  upon  its 
bocks  as  a  trust  fund  for  the  affected  counties  and  States: 

1940 $1,400,000 

1941 1. 582.  500 

1942 1,690,000 

Do  the  Republicans  of  the  House  committee  think  that  the 
Tennessee  V^alley  Authority  should  not  be  permitted  to  at 
least  reimburse  the  counties  when  it  is  collecting  12 '2  percent 
of  its  gross  receipts  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  taxes? 

Do  they  think  that  Fannin  County.  Ga.,  which  realizes 
nothing  under  the  present  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act, 
and  which  has  lost  70  percent  of  its  revenue,  should  be  re- 
quired to  close  its  schools  and  default  on  its  obligations? 
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Do  they  think  that  the  counties  of  Tennessee.  67  of  which 
are  affected,  such  as  Polk,  which  loses  40  percent  of  its  reve- 
nue, should  also  be  forced  to  close  their  schools  and  default 
upon  their  obligations? 

It  is  argued  that  the  States  should  not  be  paid  anything, 
although  said  12 '2  percent  is  being  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  taxes.  The  States  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
are  going  to  be  paid  said  amounts  under  the  present  act,  the 
counties  which  are  going  to  be  virtually  destroyed  will  receive 
nothing  under  it. 

The  said  Senate  bill  will  not  result  in  full  replacement  of 
the  State  taxes.  The  county  taxes  amount  to  approximately 
$850,000.  The  lost  State  taxes  amount  to  approximately 
$1,100,000.  The  percentages  provided  for  in  the  Senate  act 
are:  1940.  10  percent;  1941.  9  percent:  1942.  8  percent:  1943. 
7 '2  percent;  1944.  7  percent;  1945,  6 '2  percent;  1946.  6  per- 
cent; 1947,  5*'2  percent:  1948  and  each  year  thereafter,  5  per- 
cent, the  percentage  In  the  act  at  present. 

KZ    VAIXZT    AUTHOUTT    IS    COLLICTTWG     IS'i     PUC ENT 


THE    TTNM 

Many  east  Tennessee  counties  will  be  seriously  affected  if 
my  fellow  Republicans  do  not  assist  us  in  at  least  replacing 
the  county  taxes.  My  colleague.  Representative  Jemmincs' 
district  will  be  most  seriously  affected.  There  are  at  least 
oixe-half  of  the  seriously  affected  counties  In  Tennessee  which 
are  Republican.  Many  of  the  others  have  strong  and  active 
Republican  minorities.  The  State  as  a  whole  is,  of  course, 
normally  Democratic. 

I  favor  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill  and  think  that  the 
House  committee  should  immediately  meet  and  reconsider 
Its  action  in  tabling  the  bill.  If  the  House  committee  does  not 
think  any  State  taxes  should  be  replaced,  then  a  bill  providing 
for  only  county  replacement  should  be  reported  and  the  House 
given  an  opportunity  to  decide  the  dispute. 

In  an  effort  to  give  expression  to  the  view  entertained  by 
some  that  payments  should  be  made  to  counties  only,  I  pre- 
pared the  following  amendment  and  handed  it  to  members  of 
the  committee  when  the  matter  was  under  consideration : 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  13  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Subsection  A.  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance  to  those 
co\inty  governments  in  States  in  which  the  power  operations  of 
the  corp>oratlon  are  carried  on  and  in  which  the  corporation  has 
acquired  properties  previously  subject  to  State  and  local  taxation. 
the  t>oard  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the  counties  therein 
In  which  such  properties  are  held,  as  and  in  the  manner  herein- 
after defined  and  provided,  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1, 
1940.  the  following  percentages  of  the  gross  proceeds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  power  by  the  corporation  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
as  hereinafter  provided,  together  with  such  additional  amounts  as 
may  be  payable  pxirsuant  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth: 
For  the  fiscal  year  (beginning  July  1)  1940.  10  percent;  1941.  9 
percent;  1942,  8  percent;  1943,  74  percent;  1944.  7  percent;  1945, 
6'a  percent;  1946.  6  percent;  1947.  S'j  percent;  1948  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter.  5  jjercent.  "Gross  proceeds."  as  used  In  this 
section.  Is  defined  as  the  total  gross  proceeds  derived  by  the 
corporation  from  the  sade  of  power  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
excluding  p>ower  losed  by  the  corp>oratlon  or  sold  or  delivered  to 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  payments  herein  authorized  are  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  shall 
constitute  a  charge  against  the  power  operations  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  the  corporation  in  fixing  its  wholesale  power  rates  shall 
Include  charges  for  operating  maintenance  and  depreciation  of  the 
power  portion  of  the  corporation's  property,  also  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  amortize  the  investment  In  power  in  line  with  the 
Authority's  program,  and  In  addition  theieto  shall  charge  12 ij 
percent  of  said  wholesale  rate,  which  shall  be  earmarked  and  set 
aside  to  the  extent  necessary  for  payment  of  the  amounts  pro- 
vided herein  for  tax  replacement.  The  balance  of  said  121-2  per- 
cent, after  making  tax  replacements  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Treasiiry  as  are  other 
stirplus  fvmds  of  the  Authority.  The  Authority  shidl  not  lengthen 
or  extend  the  period  for  amortizing  the  Investment  in  power  as 
now  set  up  and  provided  for.  The  corporation,  the  property,  and 
Income  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  taxations  in  any 
manner  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  any  such  divisions 
and  districts  thereof. 

"Subsection  B.  The  payment  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  said  counties  In  said  States  In  the  following  manner: 
One -half  of  said  payment  shall  be  apportioned  by  paying  to  the  said 
counties  in  each  State  the  percentage  thereof  which  the  gross  pro- 


ceeds of  the  power  sales  by  tho  corporation  within  said  State  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  vear  bears  to  the  total  gross  proceeds  from  all 
power  sales  by  the  Corporation  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year:  the 
remaining  one-half  of  said  payment  shall  be  apportioned  by  paying 
to  the  said  counties  in  each  State  the  percentage  thereof  which  the 
book  value  of  the  power  property  held  by  the  Corporation  within 
said  State  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total 
book  value  of  all  such  property  held  by  the  Corporation  on  the  same 
date.  The  payments  herein  provided  for  the  various  counties  in 
each  State  shall  be  apportioned  by  paying  to  each  county  the  per- 
centage of  the  proceeds  for  all  the  counties  in  the  State  entitled  to 
an  apportionment  under  the  provision  of  the  act  in  which  the  book 
value  of  the  power  property  held  by  corporations  within  each  covinty 
or  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  book  value 
of  all  such  prop)erty  held  by  the  corporations  in  all  the  counties  In 
thf  State  entitled  to  an  apportionment  hereunder  on  the  same  date. 
The  book  value  of  power  property  shall  Include  that  portion  of  the 
Investment  allocated  or  estimated  to  be  allocable  to  power:  Provided. 
That  the  minimum  annual  pajrment  to  each  county  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  2-year  averaKe  of  the  State  and  local  ad  valorem  property 
taxes  levied  against  power  property  purchased  and  operated  by  the 
Corporation  In  said  county  plu.s  reservoir  lands  related  to  dams  con- 
structed by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  State*  Oovernm^'nt  The  said 
2-year  average  shall  be  calculated  for  the  last  2  tax  years  durin? 
which  said  properf  wan  privately  owned  and  operated:  Frofid4:d 
further,  That  the  minimum  annual  payment  to  all  the  various  coun- 
tleb  in  a  State  in  which  the  Corporation  own*  and  operates  power 
proper :y  shall  not  be  less  than  110.000  In  any  case.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  Board  of  the  amounU  due  hereunder  to  the  respcctlvs 
counties  shall  be  final 

"BvBStcnoN  C  The  payments  above  provided  shall  In  each  ca.se 
be  made  to  the  counties  not  later  than  July  31  of  each  year.  The 
said  payments  shall  be  made  direct  to  the  counties  to  the  extent  that 
full  replacement  of  taxes  as  defined  in  subsection  (b)  hereof  to  said 
counties  Is  made 

"SuBsecnoN  D  The  Corporation  shall,  not  later  than  January  1, 
1945.  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  including  a  statement  of  the  distribution  to 
the  counties  of  the  State  hereunder:  the  effect  of  the  operation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  on  State  and  local  finances;  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  benefits  of  the  program  of  the  Corporation  to  the 
State  in  which  the  counties  thereof  receive  payments  hereunder, 
and  the  effect  of  such  benefits  in  increasing  taxable  values  within 
such  States  and  counties;  and  such  other  data,  information,  and 
recommendations  as  may  be  i>ertlnent  to  future  legislation. 


The  Librarian's  Profession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  4  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28).  1940 


ARTICLE   BY    ARCHIBALD    MacLEISH 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Librarian's  Profession,"  written  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald MacLeish,  and  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of 
June  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OF  THE  LIBRAaiANS  PROFESSIOlf 

(By  Archibald  MacLeish) 

Nothing  Is  more  difficult  for  the  beginning  librarian  than  to  dis- 
cover In  what  profession  he  Is  encaged  Certain  professions  define 
themselves.  Others  are  defined  by  those  who  practice  them.  The 
librarian's  profession  is  of  neither  nature  A  librarian  Is  S)  called 
not  for  what  he  does,  as  the  farmer  who  farms  or  tiie  lawyer  who 

[  laws,  but  from  the  place  In  which  he  does  It.  And  the  definitions 
of  the  librarian.^,  though  they  are  eloquent  In  describing  the  libra- 
rian's perfections,  are  reticent  in  saying  what  the  librarians 
perfections  are  for 

Hugo  Blotlus,  the  sixteenth-century  librarian  of  the  Hofblbllothek 
In  Vienna,  defined  his  profession  by  saying  that  a  librarian  should  be 
learned  in  languages,  diligent,  and  quiet — adding  by  way  of  reminder 
to  his  master,  the  Einperor.  that  "if  not  of  noble  blood  he  should 
be  given  a  title  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  his  office."     Cotton  drs 

[  Houssayes  told  the  general  ai^ombly  of  the  Sorbonne  In  1780  that 
when  he  reflected  'on  the  qualifications  that  should  be  united  in 
your  librarian  ■  they  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  so  great 

I    a  numt>er,  and  in  such  character  of  perfection,  that  he  distrusted 
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his  ability  not  only  to  enumerate  but  even  to  trace  a  true  picture  of 
them.  Pressing  himself  to  the  point,  however,  the  learned  orator 
(who  spoke,  it  should  lie  noted,  in  the  Latin  tongue)  supplied 
the  followlnt,'  description  of  the  office:  "Your  librarian  should  be, 
alx)ve  all.  a  learned  and  profound  theologian;  but  to  this  qualifica- 
tion, which  I  shall  call  fundamental,  should  be  united  vast  literary 
acquisitions,  an  exact  and  precise  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  great  facility  of  expression,  and  lastly,  that  exquisite  polite- 
ness which  conciliates  the  affection  of  his  visitors  while  his  merit 
secures  their  esteem." 

One  gatheis  that  M  des  Houssayes  thought  well  of  the  librarians 
office,  but  beyond  thnt.  and  a  certain  conviction  of  personal  inade- 
quacy, one  IS  little  wiser  than  before.  To  be  at  once  a  profound 
and  learned  theologian,  the  possessor  of  vast  literary  acqulBltlons. 
the  exact  and  precise  master  of  all  the  arts  and  all  the  sciences, 
a  facile  writer  and  a  charming  gentleman  possessed  of  that  ex- 
quisite politeness  which  wins  heads  as  well  as  hearts,  is  to  be  an 
unusual  and  admirable  human  t>elng — but  even  to  be  all  these 
things  at  once  Is  scarcely  a  profession. 

And  yet  it  in  largely  in  tlie  vein  of  the  orator  of  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  librarian  of  the  Hofblbllothek  that  the  profession  of  the 
librarian  Is  presented  Modern  librarians — perhaps  because  they  do 
not  Kpeak  In  Latin— have  never  been  as  eloquent  an  Cotton  des 

HousHayes.  but  even  modern  librarians  write  as  though  the  profes- 
sion of  the  librarian  had  been  defined  when  the  scliolarly  attain- 
ments and  UngulNtlc  achievements  of  the.  perhaps.  Ideal  librarian 
have  been  described 

The  consequence  Is  that  the  beginning  librarian  Is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  upon  the  dictionary,  and  upon  the  familiar 
sentences  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
Prom  Sir  Tliomas  Bodley.  besides  learning  that  a  librarian  shruld 
not  be  "encumbered  with  marriage  nor  with  a  benefice  of  cure" 
and  that  he  should  be  "a  personable  scholler  and  qualified.  If  It 
may  be.  with  a  gentlemanlike  speeche  and  carriage  •  •  •  able 
to  Intertelne  commers  in  aswel  of  other  nations  as  our  owne.  with 
meete  discourses  for  the  place."  the  apprentice  librarian  will  learn 
that  a  llbiarlan  is  a  keeper  of  a  library.  From  the  dictionary  he 
will  lesTi  that  a  library  is  "a  large  collection  of  books,  public  or 
private."  And  by  his  own  resources  he  will  attempt  to  deduce 
what  the  keeper  of  a  large  collection  of  books,  public  or  private, 
may.  in  actionable  and  Intelligible  language,  be.  Keeper,  but  how 
a  keeper?     Of  Ixxiks — out  what.  then.  In  this  context  Is  a  book? 

It  is  not  an  altogether  simple  question,  and  for  this  reason 
there  are  two  meanings  of  the  word  "book."  and  two  relations, 
therefore,  between  a  book  and  the  man  entrusted  with  its  keeping. 
There  is  one  meaning  which  signifies  a  physical  object  made  of 
certain  physical  materials  In  a  physical  shape.  There  is  another 
meaning  which  signifies  an  Intellectual  object  made  of  all  ma- 
terials or  of  no  materlais  and  standing  in  as  many  shapes  as 
there  are  forms  and  balances  and  structures  In  men's  minds.  The 
two  meanings  overlap  and  are  confused.  Readers  a.=sociate  the 
Intellectual  iDook  with  the  physical  book,  thinking  of  Plato's  vision 
of  the  world  in  terms  of  dark  green  linen  and  a  gilded  name. 
Collectors  associate  the  physical  book  with  the  intellectual  book. 
Imagining  that  because  they  possess  a  rare  edition  of  a  poet's 
work  they  somehow  have  possessed  the  poem  But  the  two  mean- 
ings are  nevertheless  distinct  The  physical  book  is  never  more 
than  an  ingenious  and  often  l)eautlful  cipher  by  which  the  intel- 
lectual book  IS  communicated  from  one  mind  to  another,  and  the 
Intellectual  book  is  always  a  structure  in  the  imagination  which 
may  hang  for  a  time  above  a  folio  page  in  10-point  type  with  a 
half -calf  binding  only  to  be  found  thereafter  on  a  different  page 
above  a  different  type  and  even  in  another  language. 

When  It  Is  said,  therefore,  that  a  librarian  is  a  keeper  of  books. 
It  must  be  determined  first  of  which  of  these  two  books  he  is  the 
keeper.  Is  he.  for  one  example,  the  keeper  of  the  small,  cloth- 
bound  object  of  110  pages  of  text  and  6  of  front  matter  manu- 
factured by  Macmillan  &  Co  .  Ltd..  In  London  in  19'28  and  called 
th"  Tower,  by  W  B  Yeats?  Or  is  he  the  keeper  of  that  very 
different  object  created  In  many  men's  minds  before,  and  now  in 
yours,  by  this — these  words,  these  symbols,   images,  perceptions — 

"That  Is  no  country  for  old  men.    The  young 
In  one  another's  arms,  birds  In  the  trees. 
— Those  dying   generations — at  their  song. 
The  salmon  fails,   tlie   mackerel-crowded  seas. 
Fish,    flesh   or    fowl,    commend    all    summer    long 
Whatever  Li  begotten  bom  and  dies 
Caught  In  that  sensuous  music  all  neglect 
Monuments  of  unaglng  InteUect." 

It  makes  a  difference  whether  the  book  Is  the  cloth  and  paper 
or  the  Intellectual  Image.  If  It  is  the  physical  book  of  which  a 
librarian  is  keeper,  then  the  character  of  his  profession  is  ob- 
vious enough  He  Is  a  custodian  as  all  keepers  of  physical  ob- 
jects are  custodians,  and  his  obligations  are  a  custodian's  obliga- 
tions He  is  a  sort  of  check  boy  In  the  parcel  room  of  culture. 
His  duty  Is  to  receive  the  priceless  packages  confided  to  him  by 
the  past  and  to  redeliver  them  to  the  future  against  the  proper 
stub  To  j>erform  'hat  obligation  he  must  be  reliable,  orderly. 
Industrious,  and  clever  He  must  devise  Infallible  and  complicated 
ticket  systems  to  find  the  parcels  on  the  shelves  He  must  read 
the  notations  of  origin  and  ownership  In  a  dozen  tongues  He 
must   guard  the   wrappers  from   the   risks   of  time   and   theft   and 


mntches  and  men's  thumbs.  He  mu=t  be  courteous  and  patient 
with  the  claimants.  And  for  the  rest  he  has  no  duty  but  to 
wait.     If  no  one  comes,  if  no  one  questions,  he  can  wait. 

But  if  it  is  not  the  physical  book  but  the  intellectual  book  of 
which  the  librarian  is  keeper,  then  his  profession  is  a  profes.'slon  of 
a  very  different  kind.  It  is  not  the  profession  of  the  custodian,  for 
the  intellectual  book  is  not  a  ticketed  parcel  which  can  be  pre- 
served by  keeping  It  from  mice  and  mildew  on  a  shelf  The  intel- 
lectual book  is  an  Imagined  object  In  the  mind  which  can  be  pre- 
served only  by  preserving  the  mind's  perception  of  its  presence. 
Neither  is  the  librarian's  profession  the  profession  of  the  check  boy 
who  receives  and  guards  and  redelivers — receives  from  the  past, 
guards  against  the  present,  and  redelivers  to  the  future— for  the 
intellectual  book  Is  not  a  deposit  of  the  past  which  the  future  has  a 
right  to  call  and  claim  The  intellectual  book  is  a  construction  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  constructions  of  the  spirit  exl«>t  in  one  time 
only— In  that  contlnulni?  and  endless  present  which  Is  now  If  it 
Is  the  Intellectual  book  rather  than  the  physical  book  of  which 
the  librarian  is  keeper,  then  the  profession  of  the  librarian  Is  not 
and  cannot  be  the  neutral.  pasFlve,  negative  profession  of  tho 
guardian  and  fiduciary,  but  must  become  Instead  the  affirmative 
and  advocating  profession  of  the  attorney  for  a  cause  For  the 
intellectual  b(X)k  is  the  word  And  the  keepers  of  the  word, 
whether  they  to  choose  or  not.  must  be  Its  partisans  and  advocates. 
The  word  was  never  yet  protected  by  keeping  it  In  ntorage  ;n  a  ware- 
house: the  preservation  of  the  word  Is  now.  as  It  has  always  been,  a 
cause— perhaps  the  greatest— not,  I  think,  the  least  In  danger  In 
this  time. 

It  makes  a  difference,  therefore — a  very  considerable  difference 
In  the  understanding  of  the  librarian's  profeshlon — which  of  these 
two  meanings  of  the  book  Is  taken.  Both  are  held  Tlie  librarian 
who  asserts  that  the  sole  and  single  strength  of  his  profession  In 
a  distracted  world  is  Its  disinterested  objectivity,  meaning  its  neg- 
ative and  custodial  detachment  from  the  dangers  which  beset  the 
Word,  thinks  of  the  book  i;eces8arily  as  a  physical  object  on  his 
shelves  for  which.  In  Its  Intellectual  a.spects.  he  accepts  no  share 
of  rl.sk  or  credit.  Tho  library  tru.stec  or  the  moralizing  editor 
who  demands  of  librarians  that  they  stick  to  the  Job  of  pasting  on 
the  labels  and  handing  out  the  loans,  accepts,  but  with  less  hon- 
esty, the  same  assumpticn — less  honesty  because  he  speaks,  not 
from  love  of  the  librarians  profession,  but  from  hatred  of  the 
Word,  and  fear  of  Its  persuasions. 

Those  who  love  the  power  of  the  Word  and  who  defend  It  take 
the  opposite  position.  Shortly  after  William  Dugard  was  released. 
through  the  efforts  of  John  Milton,  from  Newgate  prison,  he  pub- 
lished two  letters  by  John  Dury  deputy  keeper  In  1649  of  the 
King's  medals  and  library,  which  put  the  case  with  eagerness  and 
pas.^ion:  "For  if  libraine-keepers  did  understand  them.selves  In 
the  nature  of  their  work,  and  would  make  themselves,  as  they 
ought  to  bee,  useful  In  their  places  in  a  publick  wale;  they  ought 
to  become  agents  for  the  advancement  of  universal  learning. 
•  •  •  The  end  of  that  imploimcnt.  in  my  conception,  is  to  keep 
the  publick  stock  of  learning,  which  is  in  books  and  mss..  to  In- 
creas  it.  and  to  propo.se  It  to  others  In  the  wale  which  may  bee 
most  useful  unto  all.  His  work  then  Is  to  bee  a  factor  and  trader 
for  helps  to  learning,  and  a  treasurer  to  keep  them,  and  a  dis- 
penser to  appiie  them  to  use  or  to  see  them  well  used,  or  at  least 
not   abused  " 

As  between  these  two  conceptions  of  the  profession  a  man  can 
chocse  only  for  himself  and  not  for  those  who  practice  the  profession 
with  him.  But  there  are.  notwithstanding,  certain  considerations 
which  even  a  novice  among  librarians  may  propose.  The  chief  of 
these  considerations  is  the  nature  of  the  times  in  which  men  live. 
In  a  different  time  from  ours — such  a  time  as  men  a  generation 
ago  considered  natural  and  normal — it  made  relatively  little  differ- 
ence whether  a  librarian  behaved  himself  as  a  custodian  of  volumes 
or  as  a  "factor  and  trader  for  helps  to  learning,  and  a  treasurer  to 
keep  them,  and  a  dispenser  to  apply  them  to  use."  A  generation  ago 
the  word,  the  life  of  the  mind,  the  monuments  of  unaging  intellect, 
were  not  under  attack.  It  was  agreed  by  all  civilized  nations,  by 
all  governments  in  power,  that  the  cultural  tradition  was  a  com- 
mon treasure,  that  truth  was  an  end  to  be  sought  equally  by  all 
men,  and  that  the  greatest  glory  and  final  Justification  of  human 
life  was  the  creativeness  of  the  human  spirit.  In  such  a  world  the 
librarian  who  considered  himself  a  custodian,  who  devoted  himself 
to  the  perfection  of  his  catalog  and  the  preservation  of  his  bindings, 
and  who  waited  for  the  calls  of  tho.se  who  had  business  with  his 
collections,  was  not  only  prudent  but  entirely  wise.  There  was  no 
need  lor  him  to  advocate  the  cause  of  learning  or  to  assert  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  contents  of  his  library,  for  no  one 
doubted  the  one  or  challenged  the  other.  The  librarian  who  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  years  before  the  Great  War  as  a  champion  of 
culture  would  have  received  the  ironic  welcome  he  deserved.  What 
was  required  of  him  then^ — and  what  he  practiced — was  discretion, 
dignity,  and  a  judicial  calm. 

But  the  world  In  which  we  live  Is  not  that  world.  The  world  In 
which  we  live  Is  a  world  that  world  would  have  believed  Impossible. 
In  tho  world  in  which  we  live  it  is  no  longer  agreed  by  all  govern- 
ments and  citizens  that  truth  is  the  final  measure  of  men's  acts 
and  that  the  lie  is  shameful.  TTiere  are  governments  abroad,  and 
there  are  citizens  here  to  whom  respect  for  truth  Is  naive — govern- 
ments and  individuals  who.  when  it  Is  proved  they  He.  have  not 
been  shamed  "either  In  their  own  or  In  their  neighbors'  eyes."     In 
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the  world  In  which  we  live  it  Ls  no  longer  agreed  that  the  common 
culture  is  a  common  treasure.  There  are  governments  abroad,  and 
there  are  citizens  here  to  whom  the  conunon  culture  which  draws 
the  peoples  of  the  West  together  Is  a  common  evil  for  which  each 
nation  must  now  substitute  a  private  culture,  a  parochial  art,  a 
local  poetry,  and  a  tribal  worship.  In  the  world  In  which  we  live 
It  is  no  longer  agreed  that  the  greatest  glory  and  final  Justification 
of  human  history  Is  the  life  of  the  human  mind.  To  many  men 
and  many  governments  the  life  of  the  human  mind  is  a  danger  to 
be  feared  more  than  any  other  danger,  and  the  word  which  cannot 
be  purchased,  cannot  be  falsified,  and  cannot  be  killed  is  the  enemy 
most  hunted  for  and  hated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  name  names.  It 
Is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  biirnlng  of  the  books  In  Germany, 
or  of  the  victorious  lie  In  Spain,  or  of  the  terror  of  the  creative 
spirit  In  Riissla.  or  of  the  hunting  and  hounding  of  those  In  this 
country  who  insist  that  certain  truths  be  told  and  who  will  not  be 
silent.  These  things  are  commonplaces.  They  are  commonplaces 
to  such  a  point  that  they  no  longer  shock  us  into  anger.  Indeed 
It  is  the  essential  character  of  our  time  that  the  triumph  of  the 
lie.  the  mutilation  of  culture,  and  the  persecution  of  the  word  no 
longer  shock  us  into  anger. 

What  those  who  vindertake  to  keep  the  libraries  must  consider — 
or  so  it  seems  to  me — Is  whether  this  profound  and  troubling  alter- 
ation of  the  times  alters  also  their  profession.  Granted  that  it 
was  not  only  possible  but  desirable  for  the  librarian  to  think  of 
his  profession  in  negative  and  custodial  terms  in  the  quiet  genera- 
tions when  the  burning  of  txxiks  was  a  medieval  memory,  is  it 
still  possible  for  librarians  to  think  of  their  profes.sion  in  these 
passive  terms  in  a  time  in  which  the  burning  of  the  books  is  a 
present   fact   abroad  and  a  present  possibility   at   home? 

Granted  that  it  was  not  only  prudent  but  wise  as  well  for  the 
librarian  to  admit  no  positive,  afBrmative  duty  to  the  cause  of 
learning  In  a  time  when  learning  was  universally  honored  and  the 
works  of  great  art  and  great  scholarship  were  admired  monuments, 
is  It  still  wise  for  librarians  to  admit  no  positive  duty  to  learning 
in  a  time  when  goveriunents  abroad  teach  ignorance  instead  of 
knowledge  to  their  people,  and  fanatical  and  frightened  citizens 
at  home  would.  If  they  could,  obliterate  all  art  and  learning  but 
the  art  and  learning  they  consider  safe? 

In  a  division  which  divides  all  men,  because  it  is  a  division 
drawn  through  everything  that  men  believe,  can  those  who  keep 
the  libraries — those  who  keep  the  records  of  belief — ^avold  division? 
In  a  struggle  which  Ls  truly  fought,  whatever  the  economic  inter- 
preters and  the  dialectical  materialists  m:.y  say  to  the  contrary, 
across  the  countries  of  the  spirit,  can  those  who  hold  those  coun- 
tries remain  neutral?  In  an  attack  which  is  directed,  as  no  attack 
in  history  ever  was  directed,  against  the  Intellectual  structures  of 
the  books,  can  thoee  who  keep  the  books  contend  their  books  are 
only  objects  made  of  print  and  paper? 

I  can  answer  only  for  myself.  To  me  the  answer  is  not  doubtful. 
To  me  the  changes  of  the  time  change  everything.  The  obliga- 
tions of  the  keepers  of  the  txxiks  in  such  a  time  as  ours  are 
positive  obligations  because  they  have  no  choice  but  to  be  posi- 
tive Whatever  the  duty  of  the  librarian  may  have  been  In  a 
different  world  and  a  more  peaceftil  generation,  his  duty  now  is  to 
defend — to  say,  to  fight,  and  to  defend.  No  one  else — neither  those 
who  make  the  books  nor  tboee  who  undertake  to  teach  them — is 
tKiund  as  he  is  bound  to  fight  in  their  behalf,  for  no  one  else  is 
charged  as  he  Is  charged  with  their  protection.  No  one  as  much 
as  he  must  say,  and  say  again,  and  still  Insist  that  the  tradition 
of  the  written  word  is  whole  and  single  and  entire  and  cannot  be 
dismembered.  No  one  is  under  obligation  as  he  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  meet  the  mutilators  of  the  word,  the  preachers  of  "-c- 
scurantlsm.  the  suppressors — those  who  would  cut  off  here  and  ink 
out  there  the  texts  their  prejudices  or  their  parties  or  their  churches 
or  their  fears  find  hateful.  And  these  obligations  are  not  obliga- 
tions which  are  satisfied  by  negatives  The  books  can  be  protected 
from  the  preaching  demagogs  and  the  official  liars  and  the  ter- 
rorizing mob  not  by  waiting  for  attack  but  by  forestalling  It.  If 
the  cultural  tradition,  the  ancient  and  ever-present  structure  of 
the  mind,  can  still  be  saved,  it  can  be  saved  by  reconstructing  its 
authority.  And  the  authority  of  art  and  learning  rests  on  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  and  learnings.  Only  by  afOrmation.  only  by  ex- 
hibiting to  the  people  the  nobility  and  beauty  of  their  Intellectual 
Inheritance,  can   that  inheritance   be   made  secure. 

Some  years  before  his  elevation  to  the  bench  Mr.  Justice  Brandels 
referred  to  himself  as  "counsel  for  the  situation  "  The  librarian  m 
our  time,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  becomes  the  counsel  for  the  situation. 
His  client  is  the  inherited  culture  entrusted  to  his  care.  He — he 
more  than  any  other  man — mtist  represent  this  client  as  its  advo- 
cate Against  those  who  wotild  destroy  the  tradition  he  must  bring 
the  force  of  the  tradition.  Against  those  who  would  mutilate  the 
monuments  he  must  bring  the  beauty  of  the  monuments.  Against 
those  who  would  limit  the  freedona  of  the  inquiring  mind  he  must 
bring  the  marvels  of  the  mind's  discoveries. 

Keepers  of  books,  keepers  of  print  and  paper  on  the  shelves, 
librarians  are  keepers  also  of  the  records  of  the  human  spirlt---the 
records  of  men's  watch  upon  the  world  and  on  themselves.  In  such 
a  time  as  otirs,  when  wars  are  made  against  the  spirit  and  its  works, 
the  keeping  of  tbflse  records  is  itaelf  a  kind  of  warfare.  The  keepers, 
whether  they  ao  wlah  or  not,  cannot  be  neutral. 


A  Question  Radio  Executives  Should  Ponder 
Seriously — and  Answer  Carefully 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1940 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  ever>'  Member 
of  Congress  realizes  that  the  European  war  has  confronted 
us  all  with  the  probler  of  considering  the  significance  which 
the  unpredictable  factor  of  broadcasting  war  news  has  upon 
the  steady  nerves  and  clear  thinking  which  must  play  an 
important  part  in  public  opinion  if  America  is  to  make  the 
wisest  decisions  in  the  present  crisis. 

Never  before  has  war  with  all  its  horror  and  hatred  been 
brought  into  the  living  rooms  of  America  through  the  almost 
universal  ownership  of  receiving  sets  which  now  exists  in 
this  country.  I  am  sure  radio  executives  are  giving  con- 
stant and  careful  consideration  to  the  perplexing  problem  of 
how  far  to  go  in  dramatizing  over  the  radio  the  horrific 
scenes  which  are  taking  place  daily  in  battle-torn  Europe. 
Radio  has  a  grave  responsibility,  today,  to  live  up  to  the 
privileges  of  free  speech  and  uncensored  discretion  which 
it  enjoys  in  America  and  which  it  is  my  personal  hope  it 
may  always  continue  to  enjoy  In  this  country. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  best  guaranty  radio  can  have 
that  its  freedom  will  net  be  curtailed  is  to  demonstrate 
clearly  In  this  crucial  period  that  it  merits  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  of  self-control  which  it  now  enjoys. 

WHAT  PAHT  SHOULD  RADIO   PLAT   IN   REPORTtNC   WAR    NEWS' 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  are  actuated  by  an  editorial 
clipped  from  the  South  Dakota  State  Forum.  publLshed  in 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  and  edited  by  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  best -informed  newspaperwomen  in  my  State,  Aileen 
Sessions  Tolles.  I  am  reprinting  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
because  it  is  rather  typical  of  many  other  similar  editorials 
I  have  noticed  in  ether  papers  and  reflects  a  concerned  state 
of  mind  revealed  by  letters  received  by  many  Members  of 
Congress  during  the  past  several  months  and  by  cloak-room 
conversation  heard  in  the  anterooms  of  this  Chamber  almost 
every  day.  The  editorial  propounds  a  question.  Too  Much 
Radio  News?  which  we  may  not  be  able  to  answer,  but  It  is 
a  question  which  we  should  not  ignore.  Letters  from  frantic 
mothers  whose  nerves  are  keyed  to  the  breaking  point  by  ex- 
citing and  excitable  radio  newscasters  are  reaching  Washing- 
ton, and  an  emotionally  upset  citizenry  is  certainly  less  well 
prepared  to  mend  its  national  defenses  and  step  up  produc- 
tion than  is  a  determined  and  delil)erate  peoyle. 

What  part  should  radio  play  in  reporting  the  tragedies  of 
a  great  war?  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  answer  to  offer  to 
that  question  but  I  merely  propound  it  for  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  us  all.  I  propound  it,  too,  with  the  fervent  hope 
that  radio  executives  themselves  will  use  increasing  care  and 
restraint  so  as  not  to  permit  the  splendid  convenience  of 
radio  to  become  a  destructive  wartime  device  in  America. 
In  wartime.  I  presume  radio  would  be  one  of  the  first  facil- 
ities taken  over  by  the  Government  and  a  war  involving 
America  might  spell  the  end  of  private  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  radio  in  this  country  since  its  influence  would  be 
needed  in  maintaining  public  morale  and  solidifying  senti- 
ment. Happily,  America  is  not  at  war  and  American  radio 
companies  are  privately  owned  and  operated — incidentally 
they  are  now  practically  unique  in  all  the  world  in  this  re- 
spect—and they  are  providing  by  and  large  the  best  radio 
programs  available  on  the  air.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  careless  or  overzealous  commentators  on  the  air  should 
misuse  their  freedom  and  render  such  disservice  to  American 
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clear-headedness  that  this  country  would  be  forced  to  pass 
regulatory  Ipcislation  circumscribing  or  censoring  radio  re- 
pcrtmg.  I  believe  the  radio  executives  of  this  country  rec- 
ognize this  danger  and  are  sincerely  trying  to  prevent  abuses 
of  their  privilege  from  jeopardizing  the  advantages  which 
they  hold  from  licenses  granting  them  virtual  monopoly  over 
favored  air  waves. 

A     CHALLKNCE     TO    TH?:     SELF-RESTRAINT     OF     RADIO 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  American 
principle  of  free  speech.  But  should  such  freedom,  when 
exercised  over  air  channels  which  are  privately  owned  and 
from  which  others  are  excluded  by  governmental  regula- 
tions, get  out  of  txDUnds  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
morale,  it  would  become  a  public  problem  of  vital  concern 
to  the  entire  Nation.  Wise  self-restraint,  now,  by  the  radio 
companies  themselves  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  far  better  solution 
to  the  problem  of  hysterical  excesses  and  unduly  exciting 
and  provocative  broadcasts  than  any  laws  which  Congress 
could  devise.  Surely  such  restraint  can  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  new  legislation  to  meet  the  problem  propounded  by 
the  question  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  public-serving  broad- 
casting of  war  news. 

We  can  still  too  well  remember  the  results  of  Orson  Welles' 
purely  fictitious  broadcasting  of  a  fanciful  invasion  from 
Mars.  So  real  did  the  highly  emotionalized  speeches  of 
radio  speakers  appear  that  a  near-panic  developed  in  many 
localities  in  America.  Wisely,  radio  executives  themselves 
took  steps  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  a  sensational  pro- 
gram to  unnerve  large  portions  of  the  populace.  Con- 
fronted, too.  with  the  problem  of  how  much  emotionalism 
and  h>'steria  to  convey  over  the  air  waves  in  reporting  war 
news,  it  is  my  hope  these  same  radio  executives  themselves, 
with  no  legislative  stimulus  or  restraint,  will  use  equal  dis- 
cretion in  not  permitting  factual  reporting  to  be  colored  by 
hysterical  or  emotional  commentators  whose  inflections  and 
intonations  can  well  induce  emotional  upsets  and  develop 
panicky  thinking  if  they  carelessly  or  deliberately  engage  in 
all  the  histrionics  of  their  art  instead  of  functioning  simply 
as  reporters  of  news. 

IS     RADIO     OR     ARE     CONGRESSMEN     AND     SENATORS     IN      ERROR' 

That  there  has  already  been  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
overdramatize  war  news  and  to  permit  apopletic  appeals 
and  horrific  hysteria  to  color  radio  dispatches  is  evidenced 
by  a  study  of  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  itself. 
On  one  day  last  week,  I  counted  references  made  by  more 
than  a  dozen  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  "hysterical  radio 
reporting"  which  they  decried  as  unfortunate  at  a  time 
when  the  people  of  America  need  to  search  their  souls  and 
investigate  the  deep>est  recesses  of  their  minds  to  arrive  at 
decisions  and  conclusions  which  will  best  serve  democracy 
and  humanity  in  this  dark  hour.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  these  Senators  and  Congressmen  were  all  wrong  and 
that  radio  is  all  right — radio,  itself,  should  correct  the  ex- 
cesses and  emotionalism  which  have  given  rise  to  such  fre- 
quent complaints  on  the  fioor  of  this  House. 

Newspapers,  more  experienced  in  the  business  of  convey- 
ing news  than  are  radio  chains,  are  exercising  commendable 
good  taste  and  good  judgment  in  their  reports  of  war  news 
today.  Aside  from  a  few  rather  notorious  exceptions,  the 
news  is  presented  without  editorial  coloration,  and  the 
scourge  of  atrocity  stories  and  horror  pictures  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  World  War  and  preceding  our  entrance 
into  it  have  been  held  down  to  a  minimum.  Many  papers 
have  even  risen  to  new  heights  of  public  service  by  carrying 
bylines  or  boxed  notices  to  the  effect  that  "all  news  coming 
from  European  capitals  and  battlefields  during  wartime  is 
subject  to  censorship  at  its  source."  Such  frankness  and 
candor  on  the  part  of  our  better-class  newspapers  is  a 
splendid  token  of  public  service  and  merits  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  readers — it  is  a  fine  manifestation  of  the  tradi- 


tion  of   freedom   of   the   press   which   is   inherent   in   this 

country. 

COMMENTATORS     CULTIVATE    THE     "ILLUSION     OF     INTECRITT" 

On  the  other  hand,  especially  among  radio  commentators 
who  inject  their  personal  cpinions  and  emotions  into  the 
news,  too  frequently  an  attempt  is  made  to  create  an  "illu- 
sion of  integrity"  which  leads  the  unwary  listener  to  believe 
thai  what  he  hears  is  more  factual  or  fulsome  and  reliable 
than  what  he  reads.  Obviously,  such  is  not  the  case  be- 
cause newspapers  and  radio  stations,  alike,  are  limited  by 
the  same  conditions  in  foreign  countries  and  all  are  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  same  foreign  censors  and  the  same  propa- 
gandists who  are  in  the  business  of  distorting  the  facts  for 
military  or  psychological  purposes. 

THE    NEWSPAPERS    HAVE   A    LESSON    FOR    THE    RADIO 

Radio  might  do  well  to  follow  the  examples  of  newspapers 
in  reminding  their  public  that  all  news  is  subject  to  censor- 
ship at  the  source  and  that  in  wartime  it  is  impossible  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  factual  and  what  is  pure  prop- 
aganda in  communiques  and  messages  originating  from 
foreign  sources.  In  fact,  a  few  radio  programs  are  already 
issuing  such  precautionary  announcements  in  connection 
with  their  programs  of  war  news,  but  too  many  programs 
still  utilize  commentators  whcse  egotism  stirs  them  to  try 
to  create  an  "illusion  of  integrity"  about  themselves  which. 
knowingly  or  unwittingly,  tends  to  give  prestige  to  their 
remarks  which  is  not  merited. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  conclude  this  discussion 
without  saying  a  good  word  for  the  fine  features  of  radio 
war  reporting  which  I  wish  to  commend  as  frankly  as  I  have 
criticized  the  occasional  excesses  which  it  is  heir  to.  The 
nightly  round-up  of  war  news  from  European  capitals  in 
which  radio  reporters  from  each  belligerent  country  discuss 
the  news  which  their  respective  censors  permit,  is  a  com- 
mendable and  serviceable  contribution  to  the  group  knowl- 
edge of  America.  So,  too.  are  the  fine,  informative,  and 
factual  reports  and  analyses  of  N.  B.  C.'s  Major  General 
Fuqua.  and  of  Columbia's  Maj.  George  Fielding  Elliott. 
Without  engaging  in  personal  dramatics,  and  without  any 
hysterics,  these  two  authorities  bring  to  the  public  regular 
reports  of  war  movements  and  developments,  and  their  pro- 
grams are  of  a  public-serving  nature.  In  contrast  with  the 
frequent  extremes  in  excitation  engaged  in  by  Columbia's 
Kaltenborn— and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  N.  B.  C.'s  Baukhage — 
the  previously  discussed  programs  never  provoke  cloakroom 
discussions  in  Congress  about  the  dangers  of  unlimited  radio 
war  news. 

A    PROBLEM    RADIO   SHOULD    SOLVE    FOR    ITSELF 

The  problem  of  what  constitutes  public-serving  and  pa- 
triotic use  of  the  radio  in  broadcasting  war  news  is  a  diflS- 
cult  one.  I  confess  I  have  no  answer  to  propose;  I  leave  you 
with  the  question  before  us,  and  with  the  renewed  expression 
of  hope  that  America's  radio  executives  will  not  permit 
excesses  of  their  freedom  of  the  air  to  endanger  the  national 
welfare.  If  this  country  ever  goes  to  war,  it  must  be  as  a 
result  of  serious  thinking  and  deliberate  action  based  on  a 
careful  consideration  of  America's  destiny,  and  not  as  the 
result  of  hysterical  and  super-emotionalized  broadcasting  of 
war  news  by  irresponsible  commentators  whose  desire  to 
create  an  effect  sometimes  overshadows  their  responsibilities 
to  the  public  which  gives  them  the  freedom  of  expression 
they  enjoy.  Such  abuses  of  this  freedom  not  only  jeopard- 
izes the  status  of  radio  in  this  country  but  it  puts  in  jeopardy 
the  destiny  of  the  very  country  itself. 

The  following  editorial  which  I  have  previously  referred  to 
raises  the  question  which  I  have  not  tried  to  answer  in  these 
remarks  but  to  which  those  of  us  in  Congress  and  those  who 
serve  as  radio  executives  in  America  must  give  increasing 
thought  as  the  devastating  developments  of  the  tragic  Euro- 
pean conflict  become  more  and  more  heart-rending  day  by 
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day — Too  Much  Radio  News? — an  editorial  by  Aileen  Ses- 
sions Tolles: 

[Prom  the  South  Dpkota  State  Forum,  Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.l 

TOO   MUCH    RADIO    NITWS? 

Is  It  possible  to  have  too  much  radio  news?  We  think  It  Is. 
While  we  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  American  people  without  a 
doubt  are  the  best  informed  in  the  world  and  that  is  always  to  be 
desired,  we  also  think  that  the  broadcasting  companies  could  be 
of  greater  benefit  If  they  gave  Just  one  broadcast  each  per  day. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  felt  there  was  too  much 
broadcasting  on  a  given  subject.  When  there  has  been  a  terrible 
flood  and  the  newscasts  were  coming  in  constantly  it  had  an  emo- 
tional effect  on  the  listeners  that  was  pitiable.  After  all.  most  of 
Us  were  only  observers,  nothing  we  could  do.  and  yet  the  emotional 
strain  was  terrific.  So  It  Is  with  the  war — we  hear  three  different 
stories  from  three  different  countries  and  we  wait  eagerly  for  the 
ne.\t  broadcast. 

Often  it  has  seemed  that  It  Is  more  like  watching  a  moving  pic- 
ture, we  hear  something  and  Immediately  want  the  next  item, 
forgetting  that  In  war  things  cannot  move  with  the  speed  of  a 
movie.  We  forget  that  It  takes  weeks  at  least  to  get  a  large  bcdy 
of  troops  massed  for  action  and  we  expect  Instant  news  and  wonder 
why  this  and  that  has  not  happened. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  broadcasts  be  given  once  a  day 
with  a  summary  of  the  day.  That  would  give  the  reporters  a  chance 
to  sort  out  the  Important  events  and  we  f  3cl  It  would  relieve  a  great 
many  people  from  undue  emotional  strain.  Of  cours«  one  can 
always  turn  off  the  radio,  but  to  many  who  are  in  the  home  all  day 
It  is  a  companion  that  is  essential  to  their  happiness  and  it  is 
turned  on  all  day. 

We  think  it  would  help  to  keep  our  emotions  under  control  if  war 
news  was  given  less  frequently  and  we  did  not  feel  we  were  watching 
a  moving  picture  instead  of  events  that  may  change  history  for 
years  to  come.  This  is  the  time  for  sober  thinking  and  this  Is 
almost  impcfisible  with  the  present  emotional  appeal. 
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or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1940 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  crucial  times.  Our 
country  faces  again  the  need  of  taking  adequate  steps  to 
protect  and  defend  its  greatness.  As  in  other  critical  periods, 
we  all  hope  and  trust  that  the  American  people  will  respond 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  with  their  customary  courage 
and  vigor.  Nor  will  we  be  disappointed  in  those  of  our  people 
who  are  truly  American.  We  have  only  to  fear  the  treachery 
of  the  few  who  seem  to  be  determined  at  all  costs  to  destroy 
the  unity  of  spirit  and  effort  which  have  characterized  our 
people. 

The  Congre.ss  is  now  at  work  on  a  program  of  defense  which 
leaves  us  no  time  to  waste  on  preliminaries.  The  President 
has  called  upon  labor  and  industry  to  join  hands  with  the 
Government  in  a  project  which  is  worthy  of  Hercules.  We 
cannot  expect  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  times  unless  we 
are  united  and  organized,  unless  we  put  aside  discord  and 
division.  We  cannot  build  external  peace  unless  we  have 
peace  within  us. 

This  is  not  an  idle  warning.  In  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
seen  the  consequences  of  disunion  and  spiritual  unprepared- 
ness  in  other  countries.  We  have  coined  new  phrases  to  fit 
the  destructive  and  subtle  weapons  with  which  conquests  are 
now  waged  and  won — phrases  such  as  the  Mifth  column"  and 
the  Trojan  horse. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  cannot  happen  here.  And, 
worst  of  all.  the  treachery  from  within  has  not  come  from  our 
people  but  from  persons  who  occupy  positions  of  trust  and 
ijower  in  our  Government,  persons  who  can  foment  and  who 
have  willfully  fomented  strife  and  discord  among  our  people. 

My  sentiments  may  seem  to  be  strongly  phrased.  The 
record  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  it  has  been 
presented  to  this  House  not  only  justifies  my  statements;  it 
calls  for  the  most  vigorous  denunciation  that  the  tongue  of 


man  can  devise.  This  Congress  gave  being  and  power  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  the  end  that  national  unity 
might  l>e  prtservtd,  that  peace  between  employers  and  labor 
might  be  fostered  and  improved  against  the  coming  of  crises 
such  as  the  one  wo  now  face.  But  despite  our  expectations 
we  have  seen  the  opposite  result,  not  because  the  institution 
which  wc  created  was  fundamentally  wrong  but  becau.se  the 
irxStrument  which  administers  it  has  proved  to  be  corrupt. 

The  record  is  so  plain  that  it  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  despite  its  extravagant 
claims  to  the  contrary,  has  done  little  to  encourage  Industrial 
peace.  Indeed,  the  Board  and  its  emissaries  have  gone  about 
our  country  raising  and  breeding  discord  and  differences.  The 
Board  has  not  awaited  demands  upon  its  jurisdiction;  it  has 
actively  solicited — even  created— charges  against  employers. 
It  has  planned  campaigns  to  foment  strikes,  as  its  tactics  be- 
fore the  1937  little  steel  strikes  will  illustrate.  It  has  traded 
its  authority  to  subjugate  employers  against  promises  on  the 
part  of  labor  to  support  its  appropriations.  It  has  gone  into 
peaceful  communities  and  promoted  turmoil  by  hearings  pro- 
longed for  many  months. 

The  discord  which  it  has  created  has  not  been  confined  to 
disputes  between  employers  and  employees.  The  Board  has 
turned  laboring  men  against  their  own  leaders  to  save  its  own 
skin,  as  shown  by  its  efforts  to  enlist  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  in  a  propaganda  drive  against  reduction  of  its 
appropriation  and  in  opposition  to  amendments  to  this  law 
recommended  by  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  It 
has  disturbed  trade  relations  between  businessmen;  by  its 
attempts  to  place  the  sanction  of  its  official  dignity  on  boy- 
cotts its  vengeance  has  reached  into  other  branches  of  our 
Government  to  bring  down  punishment  on  the  heads  of  em- 
ployers whom  it  does  not  like.  It  has  wasted  Government 
funds  to  encourage  people  to  rally  to  its  defense  in  Congress; 
it  has  vilified  State  and  local  police  agencies  and  govern- 
mental officials.  It  has  trampled  upon  the  constitutional 
guaranties  of  a  free  press  and  free  speech,  and.  as  I  will  point 
out,  It  has  openly  defied  Congress.  In  short.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  not  a  page  in  the  catalog  of  our  social,  economic,  and 
political  activities  on  which  we  cannot  find  traces  of  the 
poisonous  activities  of  this  agency.  Where  Congress  intended 
to  create  a  physician  who  would  heal  our  industrial  ills  with 
soothing  remedies,  it  has  discovered  that  the  physician  has 
only  a  prescription  of  poison. 

This  course  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  no  series  of  un- 
fortunate errors.  The  very  philosophy  of  the  Board  and  its 
henchmen  is  a  philosophy  of  hate  and  discord.  Its  tactics 
have  been  predicated  upon  the  theory — which  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  act — that  there  can  be  no  peace 
between  employers  and  labor.  In  other  words,  the  decisions 
of  the  Board  are  dogma  straight  from  Marx  and  Lenin. 
Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Board's  preferences  for  the  teach- 
ings of  Marx  and  Lenin  are  not  merely  philosophical.  The 
Board's  personnel  is  shot  through  with  active  adherents  to 
their  doctrines.  Its  sympathies  in  the  labor  movement  are 
with  those  who  support  and  advocate  the  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship of  Stalin. 

On  the  record  as  we  have  seen  it,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
person  who  has  at  heart  the  interests  of  this  Nation  can 
defend  the  Board.  To  paraphrase  a  sentence  which  Cicero 
uted  in  attacking  the  treason  of  Catiline,  how  long  is  this 
Board  to  abu.se  our  patience? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  have  become  aware  that 
enemies  of  the  best  interests  of  American  democracy  have 
seized  control  of  substantial  elements  of  a  powerful  and  mili- 
tant labor  organization,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. These  elements  have  not  hesitated  to  demonstrate 
their  affection  for  international  radical  movements — move- 
ments which,  if  not  checked  in  time,  may  bring  this  country 
to  the  same  state  of  bloody  disunion  and  feebleness  in  which 
other  democracies  have  found  themselves.  We  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  part  which  these  elements  may  play  in  con- 
nection with  the  vital  program  of  national  defense.    For  ex- 
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ample.  I  can  refer  you  to  instances  which  occurred  in  the  1937 
steel  strikes.  Among  other  flagrant  interferences  with  law 
and  order,  which  are  common  recollection,  there  was  the 
dynamiting  of  a  water  main  in  Pennsylvania,  the  stoppage 
of  the  United  States  mail  in  Ohio.  Yet  we  must  remember 
that  the  General  Staff  of  the  War  Department  believes  that 
the  steel  industry  must  be  the  industrial  backbone  of  any 
planned  national  defense.  The  tactics  of  riot  and  revolu- 
tion which  occurred  in  the  automobile  strikes  are  not  for- 
gotten; yet.  in  the  days  of  mechanized  warfare,  the  automo- 
tive industry  is  scarcely  loss  important  than  steel.  I  consider 
it  most  significant  that  shortly  after  the  President  had  ad- 
dressed this  Congress  on  the  subject  of  air  defense  the  leader 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  announced  that  his  organization  was  prepared 
to  organize  the  aeronautical  workers.  Does  this  imply  that 
the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry  is  to  be  given  a  taste  of 
the  strategy  which  was  u-sed  against  the  automotive  and  steel 
industries  and  which  is  even  now  being  used  to  tie  up  the 
pioducticn  of  cruisers  and  destroyers  by  a  strike  in  one  of 
cur  shipyards? 

On  a  recent  Sunday  night  the  President  stated,  in  his 
fireside  chat,  that — 

I  am  sure  that  the  responsible  leaders  will  not  permit  some 
specialized  group,  which  represents  a  minority  of  the  total 
employees  of  a  plant  or  industry,  to  brealc  up  the  continuity  of 
employment  of  the  majority.     •      •      • 

While  the  C.  I.  O.  retains  some  of  its  present  leaders,  the 
President  is  expre.s.sing  a  forlorn  hope.  The  past  experiences 
of  the  automotive  and  steel  industries  with  respect  to  sit- 
down  strikes,  slow-down  programs,  and  production  .sabotage, 
to  .say  nothing  of  acts  of  violence  that  have  resulted  in  de- 
struction of  vital  machinery,  show  that  many  members  of 
the  C.  I.  O.,  so  long  as  they  are  ruled  and  led  by  the  subver- 
sive agents  who  are  now  in  their  midst,  will  not  hesitate  to 
sabotage  defense  preparations  to  further  their  ends,  which 
are  not  the  legitimate  ends  of  labor  but  the  alien  objects  of 
the  Communistic  front.  To  prevent  the  break-down  of  vital 
defense  preparations  in  the  basic  industries  which  are  organ- 
ized or  about  to  be  organized  by  the  C.  I.  O.,  such  as  the 
steel,  rubber,  automotive,  and  aircraft  industries,  we  must 
destroy  the  unholy  alliance  which  exists  between  the  radicals 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  radicals  of 
the  C.  I.  O. 

I  propose  to  show  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  itself  a  nest  of  radicals  and  sub- 
versive thinkers;  that  there  are  similar  agencies  within  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  that  between  the 
two  groups  there  is  a  working  arrangement  which  promises 
to  endanger  and  defeat  the  efforts  of  Congress  and  of  the 
President  to  preserve  a  unity  of  spirit  in  our  present  emer- 
gency. 

The  record  of  the  committee  which  has  been  investigating 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  contains  so  many  in- 
stances of  subversive  tactics  and  subversive  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  personnel  of  the  Board  that  I  can  select  but  a 
few  to  illustrate  my  point. 

In  many  instances,  the  records  of  cases  before  the  Board 
demonstrate  the  Board's  readiness  to  protect  aliens  of  Com- 
munistic tendencies.  The  members  of  the  Board  cannot 
plead  ignorance  of  this  condition.  A  dramatic  illustration 
of  the  Boards  views  is  provided  by  Its  recent  willful  defiance 
of  Congress.  You  will  recall  that  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations reduced  the  appropriation  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  recommended  that  the  reduction  be 
made  applicable  to  the  funds  designated  for  the  Division  of 
Economic  Research. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  action  of  the  committee 
was  based  upon  the  findings  of  the  Smith  committee  that 
Mr.  Saposs,  the  head  of  the  Economic  Research  Division  of 
the  Board,  was  of  "definite  socialistic  leanings."  In  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  restored  a  part 
of  this  reduction,  but  subsequently  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  agreed  upon  the  original  reduction  as  proposed 


by  the  House.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  bu:  thai 
Congress  prescribed  the  reduction  with  the  specific  object 
of  abolishing  the  Division  of  Economic  Reseann  and  the 
office  of  the  Director.  Despite  this  clear  manifestation  of 
congressional  intent,  the  Board  proposes  to  give  effect  to 
the  reduction  by  discharging  some  50  members  of  its  staff 
nearly  everyone  a  good  American,  and.  except  for  6.  all 
of  whom  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Saposs'  activities, 
so  that  the  Board  may  retain  the  services  of  Mr.  Saposs  and 
his  henchmen. 

This  deliberate  disregard  of  the  will  of  Congress  Is,  in 
my  view,  conclusive  proof  of  the  Board's  unfitiiess  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  another  illustration 
of  the  Board's  policy  of  hewing  to  its  own  philosophy,  re- 
gardless of  the  policies  of  the  Congress.  In  the  second 
place,  it  shows  that  the  Board  itself  is  openly  willing  to 
espouse  the  radical  thinking  of  its  personnel. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Saposs  is  a  subscriber  to 
the  communistic  dogma  that  there  can  be  no  peace  between 
capital  and  labor,  his  own  statements  will  dispel  it.  While 
an  employee  of  this  Government,  in  1935.  Mr.  Saposs  wrote 
that  unless  a  movement  of  middle  class  and  workers  "is 
brought  into  being,  capitalism  will  go  marching  on  with  its 
poverty,  misery,  and  economic  insecurity.  The  time  is  ripe; 
have  the  middle  class  and  workers  the  will  to  rise  to  the 
occasion?"  Another  quotation  from  Mr.  Saposs'  writings  is 
peculiarly  important  in  our  present  emergency.  In  his  re- 
port of  the  International  Socialistic  Labor  Congress  in 
Vienna  in  1931.  Mr.  Saposs  says: 

The  international  must  take  the  position  that  if  another  war 
occurs,  the  workers  will  destroy  capitalism.  With  that  end  In 
view  the  workers  must  be  prepared  to  stretch  arms  across  the 
frontiers   in  case  of  war  and  definitely  win  power  for  themselves. 

It  seems  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Saposs  are  shared  by  his 
staff  as  well.  As  late  as  last  summer  one  of  his  underlings 
wrote ; 

Have  you  heard  of  the  news  event  of  last  week — about  Wolf 
L — who  received  his  visa  to  Russia  and  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment on  the  high  seas?     I  die  of  envy. 

And  another: 

I  saw  the  New  York  World's  Fair — the  last  orgasm  of  capitalism. 

Mr.  Saposs  is  not  the  only  member  of  the  Board's  staff 
who  holds  to  these  views.  Nathan  Witt,  secretary  to  the 
Board,  who  has  been  staunchly  defended  by  Messrs.  Madden 
and  Smith,  members  of  the  Board,  seems  to  subscribe  to  the 
same  anarchistic  philosophy.  The  intermediate  report  of 
the  committee  to  investigate  the  Board  is  well  worth  read- 
ing on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Witt.  It  was  Mr.  Witt  who.  with 
the  approval  of  Board  Member  Smith,  worked  out  with  the 
C.  I.  O.  a  plan  to  entrap  Inland  Steel  Co.  into  the  commis- 
sion of  a  violation  of  section  8  <5)  of  the  act.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  record  in  the  Inland  case  makes  it  worth  while 
to  digress  for  a  moment.  Before  any  charge  was  filed 
against  the  company  Mr.  Witt  met  with  an  oflicer  and  an 
attorney  for  the  C.  I.  O.  to  work  out  the  union  strategy 
against  the  company.  Witt  suggested  that  the  union  ask 
for  exclusive  recognition  and  a  written  contract.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Witt  described  his  plan  of  attack  to  Board  Mem- 
ber Smith,  who  approved  it,  and  instructed  Witt  to  have  the 
regional  director  in  Chicago  prepare  a  complaint,  to  be 
issued  as  soon  as  the  trap  was  sprung.  The  program  went 
through  as  scheduled,  the  charge  was  filed,  and  a  complaint 
was  issued.  It  is  most  significant  that,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice,  a  trial  examiner  was  designated  before  the  issu- 
ance of  the  complaint. 

Other  examples  of  Mr.  Witt's  philosophy  might  be  cited. 
Like  many  other  members  of  the  Board's  legal  staff.  Witt  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  As  such,  when  the 
guild  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  over  a  resolution  to  con- 
demn communism,  nazi-ism.  and  fascism.  Witt  battled  like 
a  Trojan  to  prevent  the  inclusion  of  communism  among  the 
"isms"  to  be  condemned. 
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The  philosophy  of  discord  is  not  confined  to  the  Board's 
underlings,  as  is  indicated  by  the  behavior  of  Board  Member 
Smith.  His  now  famous  trip  to  Mexico  City  in  September 
1938  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  International  Industrial 
Relations  Institute  provides  a  demonstration  of  his  views. 
These  meetings  were  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Congress,  in  which  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  played  a  prominent  part.  The  Congress  was  con- 
vened at  the  request  of  President  Cardenas,  and  its  puiding 
force  was  the  secretary  of  the  C.  T.  M..  the  Confederation 
of  Mexican  Workers,  which  might  be  described  as  the  Mexi- 
can equivalent  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Although  Mr.  William  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  invited, 
he  declined  to  attend,  stating: 

I  regard  it  as  a  meeting  of  extreme  leftists  and  Communists. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  It  is  being  promoted  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  communism  in  Latin  American  countries. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  symbol  of  communism,  the 
hammer  and  sickle  crossed  on  a  red  background,  was  prom- 
inently displayed  at  all  of  these  meetings;  spectators  could  be 
left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  solidarity  of  the  congress  with 
communism.    Yet,  as  a  public  oflScial  of  the  United  States  , 
Government,   Mr.   Smith   attended   these  meetings,    lending   i 
them  open  support  by  his  presence.    It  is  also  significant  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  seated  on  the  SF>eakers'  platform  while  the 
President  of  Mexico  delivered  a  bitter  attack  against   the  j 
policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  expropriation  i 
of  Mexican  oil  propei'ties.    It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  some 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  international  Communists  were 
active  in  the  Mexican  sessions  such  as  Miss  Marguerita  Nelkin  ! 
of  Spain  and  Leon  Jouhaux.  who  was  subsequently  jailed  in 
France   as   the   leader  of   the   Communist   Party    and   also 
leader  of  the  trade  union  movement,  the  destructive  tactics 
of    which    had    dangerously    imperiled   France's    armament 
program. 

Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  high  esteem  of  his 
fellow  travelers  in  Mexico  City  for  he  was  selected  as  secre- 
tary for  the  United  States  of  the  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  Mr.  Smith's  organiza- 
tion, which  afterward  became  known  as  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  was  a  leading  communistic 
front  group.  Mr.  Earl  Browder.  for  example,  praised  it  as  a 
"transmission  belt  for  communism."  As  late  as  January 
1939,  Mr.  Smith  was  active  in  its  affairs. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  Mr.  Smith  without  a  pa.ssing 
refefence  to  his  intimate  connection  with  Harry  Bridges, 
the  notorious  west  coast  C.  I.  O.  leader,  for  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Smith's  obvious  C.  I.  O.  inclinations  were  to  a  large 
extent  the  result  of  his  friendship  with  Bridges.  Of  Mr. 
Bridges  little  need  be  said.  I  think  that  Mr.  Green  aptly 
described  Bridges'  philosophy  in  his  statement  that  'every- 
one in  the  United  States  knows  that  Harry  Bridges  is  a  Com- 
munist except  Mme.  Perkins  and  Dean  Landis."  Bridees' 
tactics  on  the  west  coast  are  common  knowledge.  The  Board 
itself  was  fully  aware  of  this,  for  in  July  of  1937  its  regional 
director  at  Los  Angeles  wrote  to  the  Board  as  follows : 

The  appointment  by  Lewis  of  Bridges  as  C  I  O  director  of  the 
Pacific  coast  has  added  fuel  to  the  fire  smoldering  during  the 
last  6  months.  Bridges  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  militant 
labor  leaders  on  the  coast  and  has  a  concept  of  national  organiza- 
tion which  very  closely  approaches  the  syndicalistic  school.  (It 
will  be  remembered  that  syndicalism  was  tixe  term  for  communism 
In  the  labor  troubles  of  many  of  the  European  countries  that 
had  to  fight  cff  the  Inroads  of  the  Communist  doctrine  )  He 
believes  that  the  control  of  Industry  will  come  through  the  con- 
trol of  transportation  of  raw  materials  flowing  into  the  key 
Industries. 

Mr.  Smith's  connections  with  Mr.  Bridges  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. The  record  shows  that  Mr.  Smith  visited  Bridges 
on  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  on  his  return  made  a 
speech  to  the  Washington  staff  of  the  Board,  in  which  he 
was  not  sparing  of  his  praise.  On  another  occasion,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  he  invited  Mr.  Bridges  to  call  him  on 
the  long-distance  phone  at  the  Government's  expense.  On 
still  another  occasion,  Bridges  presumed  so  far  on  his  friend- 


ship with  Smith  as  to  vvTite  him  requesting  the  appointment 
of  certain  emplovees  to  represent  the  Board  in  Hawaii.  In 
his  letter  Mr.  Bridges  stated: 

At  the  same  lime,  because  of  the  employers'  iron  control  over  the 
whole  s!tu.iticn  in  the  islands,  it  needs  a  strong  man  and  one 
who  is  not  susceptible  or  easily  swayed  by  the  arguments,  in- 
timidations, etc  :  and  I  hope  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  see 
that  somebody  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Eagen  or  Mr  Edises  can  be  imme- 
diately selected  for  Hawaii 

That  Mr.  Smith  recognized  Bridges'  right  thus  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  management  of  the  Board  is  indicated 
by  his  reply,  in  which  he  states: 

I  agree  with  you  -ts  to  the  importance  of  having  the  right  sort 
of  man  in  Hawaii,  and  the  Board  has  this  very  much  in  mind  •      •      • 

If  you  ever  get  to  Washington  I  should  be  glad  to  talk  these  mattes 
over  with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.«h  that  I  could  continue  to  enumerate 
the  many  instances  in  the  record  which  indicate  the  utter 
incompetence  and  bias  of  Board  Member  Smith.  I  feel, 
however,  that  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  C.  I.  O.  against 
employers  and  against  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  .'=o  notorious  that  a 
resort  to  further  examples  is  unnecessary.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  the  evidence  in  the  record  that  Mr.  Smith  attempted 
to  boycott  an  eoiployer  should  have  led  any  person,  with  a 
sense  of  honesty  and  decency,  to  resign  his  position  with  the 
Board. 

It  seems  that  the  philosophy  of  Messrs.  Smifh.  Saposs,  and 
Witt  reflects  the  general  attitude  of  many  other  employees  of 
the  Board.  The  policies  of  the  union  of  board  employees, 
known  as  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  Union,  bears  this  out.  On  its  pro- 
gram, for  example,  was  the  support  of  the  i^otorious  Com- 
munist organization,  the  American  Friends  of  Spanish 
Democracy.  A  contribution  of  at  least  S400  to  this  group 
was  raised  by  the  solicitation  of  members  and  by  barbecues 
sponsored  by  the  union  and  attended  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  It  has  made  contributions  to  C.  I.  O.  organizing 
drives  and  to  the  radical  International  Juridical  Associarion, 
another  of  the  communistic  front  organizations.  Among 
its  connections  are  affiliations  with  the  notf^"*ous  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  and  the  Anti-War  Congress. 
An  interesting  illustration  of  its  thinking  on  patriotic  subjects 
is  brought  out  by  the  union's  action  in  protesting  against  a 
ceremony  held  by  the  AnU-War  Congress  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier.  In  making  its  protci-t  the  union  stated 
that  the  ceremony  was  "contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  antiwar 
movement." 

As  further  proof,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  certain  statements  which  appear  in  the  writings  of 
various  Board  employees.  One  of  them,  an  officer  of  the 
union  of  employees,  commented  on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  May  1938  that — 

Tho  Morgan  decision  had  us  disturt>ed  greatly  for  a  few  days,  but 
the  courts  have  on  their  "red"  robes  again  and  we  are  on  top  of 
the  world. 

Another  wrote  of  the  Russian  exhibit  at  the  world's  fair 
that  it  was — 

By  far  the  most  impressive  •  •  •.  Just  seeing  this  exhibit 
might  work  up  an  interest  In  you  not  only  to  see  the  country  but 
also  to  become  a  citizen  of  Russia. 

I  promised,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  refer  to  certain  radical  and 
subversive  tendencies  which  may  be  found  in  the  C.  I.  O. 
In  my  remarks  on  this  phase  of  my  subject  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  all  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organization  are 
infected  with  such  tendencies.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Communists  in  this  country  nave  bored  their  way  into  the 
ranks  of  labor  and  by  presenting  a  united  front  have  been 
able  to  achieve  positions  of  prominence  and  power.  Unfor- 
tunately, their  philosophy  seems  to  have  influenced  the  lead- 
ership of  the  movement.  To  my  mind,  it  is  the  identity  of 
philosophy  in  the  Board  and  in  the  leadership  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
which  has  caused  the  Board  to  espouse  the  latter's  cause. 

An  event  which  occurred  in  February  1940  is  most  signifl- 
cant.    On  February  11  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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made  a  speech  on  the  White  House  lawn  to  the  delegates  of 
the  so-called  American  Youth  Congress.  When  Mr.  Roose- 
velt administered  a  gentle  rebuke  to  the  organization  because 
one  of  its  local  councils  had  opposed  financial  aid  to  Finland, 
his  remarks  were  greeted  with  boos. 

Shortly  afterward  John  Lewis  appeared  before  the  same 
organization  and,  in  the  words  of  a  reporter,  "received  an 
ovation  from  the  2,200  persons  who  jammed  the  audi- 
torium to  capacity,  a  reception  that  contrasted  markedly 
with  the  perfunctory  applause  the  delegates  had  given  the 
President." 

Amid  laughter  and  cheers,  Mr.  Lewis  poured  into  the  re- 
ceptive ears  of  the  young  citizens  many  words  of  advice  dif- 
ferent in  tone,  and  vastly  different  in  substance,  from  that 
which  they  had  so  reluctantly  received  from  the  Leader 
of  the  Nation.  Lewis  derided  the  President's  remark  that 
the  delegates  should  be  grateful  for  their  right  of  free  as- 
sembly and  for  the  right  to  pftition  for  redress  of  grievances; 
he  characterized  the  President's  friendly  advice  about  the 
young  members'  occupying  themselves  with  problems  that 
they  did  not  understand  as  "a  head-on  clash  with  my  con- 
cept of  the  principles  of  democracy." 

Mr.  Lewis  assured  the  meeting  that  it  had  only  aped  the 
actions  of  itts  elders  in  passing  resolutions  oppasing  Finland, 
favoring  Russia,  and  otherwise  flj'ing  in  the  face  of  common 
sense  and  enlightened  public  thought,  for  he  stated  that  his 
own  personally  controlled  United  Mine  Workers  had  adopted 
the  same  kind  of  resolution  a  short  time  before  this  meeting 
of  the  Youth  Congress. 

Mr.  Lewis  closed  his  peroration  with  a  note  of  cheer  and 
confidence  that  this  youth  group,  profiting  by  his  example, 
would  continue  its  attacks  on  institutions  as  they  are:  would 
continue  its  criticisms  of  officialdom  until  it  gained  the  ob- 
jective of  forcing  the  Government  to  acknowledge  thr  new 
theory  of  "the  world  owes  us  a  living  for  doing  nothing," 
and  by  implication,  at  least,  doctrines  of  internationalism 
in  place  of  those  of  responsible  democratic  self-government. 

On  April  26.  1940,  John  L.  Lewis  revealed  with  startling 
clarity  the  position  of  himself  and  those  elements  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  which  follow  him  in  blind  obedience.  By  a  sharp 
attack  upon  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  by  a  whee- 
dling threat  against  the  right  of  every  Southern  State 
which  dared  require  of  its  citizens  a  small  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  by  an  invitation 
to  use  the  Negro  vote  in  combination  with  the  C.  I.  O.  to 
bludgeon  officialdom  into  granting  privilej'es  to  the  colored 
people,  Mr.  Lewis  demonstrated,  for  the  permanent  record, 
that  Americanism  is.  to  the  element  which  he  represents. 
Just  another  form  of  the  "isms"  which  are  generally  and 
popularly  condemned  in  conventions. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pride  in  the  high  degree  of  patriotism 
of  the  better  element  of  colored  workers  in  this  country  that 
we  note  that  Mr.  Lewis'  appeal  reached  only  that  Negro  group 
which  was  imbued  with  governmental  theories  which  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  bear  the  stamp,  "Made  in 
America." 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  secretary  of  the  congress, 
the  Negro  John  P.  Davis,  also  of  the  International  Juridical 
Association  and  one  time  C.  I.  O.  organizer  in  this  city, 
found  nothing  reprehensible  in  Mr.  Lewis'  declaration  of 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations,  ideals,  and  good  works  of  the 
Russian  super-Communist,  Joseph  Stalin.  In  fact,  Davis 
was  so  encouraged  by  Lewis'  remarks  that  he  predicted,  with 
confidence,  that  the  cooperation  of  C.  I.  O.'s  Labor's  Non- 
partisan League — recently  denounced  as  a  communistic-front 
organization,  by  the  executive  committee  of  a  union  formerly 
afaiiated  with  the  C.  I.  O.,  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers  Union,  of  which  David  Dubinsky  is  president — the 
American  Youth  Congress,  and  the  Negro  element — which 
he  represented — would  bring  to  the  Negro  the  first  taste  of 
victory  in  this  generation. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  a  man  of  the  colored  race,  hav- 
ing perhaps  the  greatest  experience  with  Negro  labor  prob- 
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lems.  withdrew  entirely  from  this  convention,  unable  to 
stomach  the  strange  marriage  of  C.  I.  O.  internationalism 
and  Negro  self-seeking.  A.  Phillips  Randolph,  foremost 
leader  of  the  American  Negro  labor  movement,  refused  to 
run  for  reelection  as  president  of  the  Negro  congress,  saying 
in  words  too  sincere  to  be  doubted: 

We  have  received  donations  from  a  large  number  of  C  I.  O. 
groups.  We  havt  received  donations  from  the  Communist  Party. 
That  is  not  a  healthy  condition.  •  •  •  Where  you  get  your 
money,  you  get  your  Ideas  and  your  control. 

When  Negro  Edgar  Brown,  president  of  the  United  Govern- 
ment Employees,  attempted  to  protest  against  the  adoption 
by  the  Congress,  under  Mr.  Lewis'  inspiration,  of  a  resolution 
condemning  the  Roosevelt  administration  for  daring  to  con- 
sider mobilization  for  American  defense  more  important  than 
the  political  demands  of  a  certain  element  of  labor,  he  was 
hissed  and  booed.  With  a  simplicity  that  has  the  ring  of 
truth.  Brown  stated: 

I  am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Negro  people,  but 
probably  not  of  some  of  the  white  Communists  in  the  audience. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  southern  Negro  organizer 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Cornelius  Maiden, 
stated  in  a  public  release  that  neither  he,  nor  the  300.000 
Negroes  whom  he  represented,  had  any  sjTnpathy  with  Mr. 
Lewis'  activities  or  the  action  of  the  Negro  congress.  He 
stated  that  he  heartily  approved  and  was  confident  that  the 
millions  of  Negro  men  and  women  of  the  South  approved  of 
the  action  of  Phillips  Randolph  when  he  refused  to  become 
a  party  to  the  schemes  of  the  Communists  and  Mr.  John  L. 
Lewis'  C.  I.  O.  to  convert  the  national  Negro  conference 
into  an  agency  of  Moscow.  Russia.  Maiden  was  forced  to 
admit  that  the  invasion  of  our  congress  by  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  C.  I.  O.  will  set  us  back,  of  course,  and  hinder 
cur  progress.  Yet  he  pleaded  that  the  true  friends  of  his 
movement  would  not  withdraw  their  valuable  support  from 
the  Negro  race,  simply  because  an  invading  army  of  "reds" 
from  white  Communist  groups  and  white  C.  I.  O.  local 
unions  tore  down  the  structure  of  our  national  Negro  con- 
gress. It  is  a  tragic  and  almost  unbelievable  commentary 
upon  the  power  madness  of  John  L.  Lewis  that  to  him  sac- 
rifice of  the  dignity  of  political  office,  combination  with  sub- 
versive dissentient  elements,  preying  upon  the  fears  and  fan- 
ning the  smoldering  fires  of  greed  and  class-consciousness 
of  a  minority  race,  are  all  simply  manipulations  to  gain 
political  power,  to  maintain  a  munificent  salary,  and  to 
assure  his  continued  domination  of  the  red  labor  front,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  to  the  integrity  of  democratic 
institutions. 

In  this  time  of  national  crisis,  let  us  search  our  hearts 
and  ask: 

Can  it  be  truly  said  that  it  is  liberal  to  encourage  the  activities 
and  dominations  of  this  totalitarian  autocrat  of  the  labor 
movement? 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  political  opportunism  of  the 
red-infested  ranks  and  the  commissariat  of  the  C.  I.  O.  is 
the  following  truly  American  pronouncement  of  President 
William  Green,  delivered  before  the  New  England  Labor 
Conference  on  May  25  of  this  year: 

The  American  Federation  of  Lat>or  has  refused  at  all  times  to 
compromi&e  or  traffic  with  the  enemies  of  democracy.  Tliere  is 
no  room  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  Communists 
or  Nazis.  We  never  have  wanted  any  part  of  them.  We  don  t 
want  any  part  of  them  now.  and  we  never  will.  Their  policies 
and  their  teachings  are  hateful  to  us.  We  have  fought  them  at 
every  turn,  and  wc  have  defeated  every  effort  they  have  made  to 
bore  from  within  the  American  Federation  of  Lat»or. 

That  there  is  a  hand-and-glove  connection  between  the 
radical  elements  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  personnel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  cannot  be  denied  in  the  face  of 
the  record  before  the  Smith  committee.  The  Board,  through 
its  secretary,  on  one  occasion  transmitted  to  all  of  its  regional 
directors  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  C.  I.  O.,  in  which 
appears  the  advice  to  its  members  that  they  should  "bring 
cases  only  against  the  main  employers  in  your  industry,  in 
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the  expectation  that  if  the  dominant  corporations  can  be 
brought  into  line,  the  smaller  employers  will  give  up  without 
a  fight."  In  transmitting  this  interesting  document,  the 
secretary  advised  the  regional  directors  that  the  Board  was 
'•of  course,  sympathetic  with  the  policy  expressed  in  this  cir- 
cular." Mr.  Madden  himself,  en  one  occasion,  recommended 
the  hiring  as  trial  examiner  of  the  author  of  a  book  on  the 
C.  I.  O.  The  application  for  employment,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Madden,  contained  the  naive  statement  that 
the  author  and  applicant  would  find  "mcst  attractive"  a  po- 
sition "With  the  C.  I.  O.  or  one  with  your  Board." 

Another  pipe  line  between  the  Board  and  the  C.  I.  O.  seems 
to  be.  in  addition  to  Witt  and  Smith.  Mr.  Heber  Blankenhorn. 
who  cccupies  this  unique  oEBcial  position  under  the  color  of 
an  appointment  as  special  investigator.  Mr.  Blankenhorn 
has  been  a  close  associate  of  officials  of  the  C.  I.  O..  and  the 
record  indicates  that  he  has  been  a  point  of  communication 
for  information  pass.ng  from  one  group  to  the  other. 

Blankenhorn  spared  no  efforts  to  make  the  Board  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  best  procedure  for  helping  the 
C.  I.  O.  to  work  out  an  organization  in  the  steel  industry, 
working  so  completely  hand  in  glove  with  both  that  it  became 
difficult  to  tell  which  was  which.  To  illustrate.  I  refer  to  a 
letter  from  Blankenhorn  to  John  L.  Lewis  (which  might  just 
as  well  have  been  written  to  Warren  Madden),  from  which  I 
quote: 

As  against  mythical  Ideas.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  attitude  of 
big  brother  and  counselor  and  supporter  is  very  salu'ary  And  I 
noticed  that  it  has  a  really  inspiring  effect  on  the  young  auto  and 
rubber  leaders.  It  pvits  them  right  on  their  mettle  with  loads  of 
confidence. 

I  made  as  careful  Inquiries  as  I  could  after  the  meetings  among 
various  people,  trying  to  form  my  own  dispassionate  judgment,  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  you  have  started  a 
real  ground  swell  and  that  a  widespread  and  what  may  be  a  pretty 
rapid  movement  is  actually  under  way.  Again  congratulations  on 
the  speeches. 

This  public  official,  with  a  candor  truly  alarming,  permit- 
ted himself  an  extraordinary  latitude  in  sympathy  in  his 
communication  to  Clarence  Irwin,  steel  organizer  and  C.  I.  O. 
leader,  reading: 

Golden  (regional  director  of  the  Board's  Pittsburgh  office)  is 
shoving  at  Brophv  (C  I.  O  leader),  and  I  am  shoving  at  Lewis. 
What  is  so  maddening  is  the  loss  of  time,  this  when  I  know  that  the 
other  Side  is  very  badly  worried  I  know  that  this  includes  Myron 
C.  Taylor.    They  are  scared,  and  we  dont  move. 

Sometimes  Blankenhorn's  efforts  are  directed  to  strategic 
considerations,  as  for  example  in  a  letter  to  Sidney  Howard, 
the  playwright: 

steel  is  the  place  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
party. 

In  April  1937.  Blankenhorn  wrote  a  memorandum  that  is 
quite  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  administrative  agencies. 
In  this  letter,  he  discussed  the  manner  in  which  the  vote 
of  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Wagner  Act  had  been  obtained.  According  to  Blanken- 
horn. Mr.  Justice  Roberts'  vote  was  controlled  by  the  "Phila- 
delphia and  New  York"  interests,  especially  Roberts'  finan- 
cial connections.  Mr.  Blankenhorn  analyzed  the  situation 
as  he  saw  it,  recalling  his  prophecies  of  January  1937  con- 
cerning the  auto  and  the  steel  situation  and  showed,  at  least 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  fact  that  the  C.  I.  O.  had 
been  able  to  sign  up  these  industries  in  collective  agree- 
ments was  the  reason  why  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  had  voted 
for  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  In  the  course  of  the 
memorandum,  Mr.  Blankenhorn  said:  "When  Lewis,  in  Janu- 
arv  convinced  Morgan,  he  cast  Roberts'  vote."  For  an  em- 
ployee of  an  administrative  agency  to  accuse  a  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  of  being  influenced  by 
"financial  interests"  and  to  retain  his  position  thereafter, 
is  to  say  the  least,  amazing  and  alarming. 

In  closing  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  I  can 
justly  say  that  we  have  in  this  country  two  distinct  threats 
to  our  national  unity  and  that  both  groups  share  the  same 
ends  and  move  in  the  same  direction.    If  ever  we  needed  an 


orderly  industrial  process  we  need  it  now.  The  legitimate 
ends  of  labor  must  be  served,  but  we  cannot  allow  tactics 
which  will  destroy  or  cripple  our  industrial  machinery.  Nor 
can  we  permit  unnecessary  disputes  which  ma.sk  revolutionary 
ends  by  claiming  to  uphold  the  cause  of  labor.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  tolerate  in  our  Government  an  agency 
which  espouses  the  radical  elements  of  the  labor  movement 
and  shapes  its  actions  according  to  a  philosophy  that  there 
must  always  be  a  breach  between  capital  and  labor  and 
that  the  cause  of  labor  can  be  advanced  only  by  widening 
the  breach. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  return  to  the  American  philosophy 
that  capital  and  labor  have  an  equal  share  of  rights  and 
duties  in  industry,  that  the  interests  of  the  employer  and 
the  employee  are  mutual  and  not  diverse.  We  cannot  return 
to  this  view  by  encouraging  a  governmental  agency  to  cham- 
pion one  element  of  labor,  overriding  the  rights  of  employ- 
ers and  of  other  labor  groups. 


Patman  Chain-Store  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OK   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 


LETTER  FROM  EDWARD  J.  NOBI^ 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  from  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Commerce  Edward  J.  Noble  to  Hon.  Robert 
L.  DoucHTON,  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives,  regarding  H.  R.  1 : 

Mat  16.  1940. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Douchtov. 

Chairman.   Committee  on   Ways  and   Means,   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives, Washington.  D    C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  your  letter  of  March  5,  1940.  you 
enclosed  a  copy  of  H.  R.  1.  known  as  the  Patman  chain-store  bill, 
and  requested  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Department 
With  respect  to  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  provides  for  an  excise  tax  on  retail 
chain  stores.  After  exempting  the  first  9  stores,  the  first  bracket 
of  10-15  stores  carries  a  tax  of  $50  each.  At  the  other  extreme 
the  tax  is  $1,000  for  each  store  over  500.  The  tax  Imposed  would 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  States  in  which  the  company 
operates.  Gasoline  filling  stations,  restaurants  owned  by  common 
carriers,  and  branch  offices  maintained  by  newspapers  for  distribu- 
tion of  their  papers  are  exempted  from  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  become  effective  on  July  1  following 
the  date  of  its  approval,  and  for  the  fi.-^t  year  the  tax  would  he 
one-half  of  the  amount  deternained:  for  the  second  year  three- 
fourths  of  that  amount,  and  the  full  tax  rate  would  be  assessed 
beginning  with  the  third  fiscal  year  after  enactment.  The  spon- 
sors of  this  measure  have  submitted  certain  amendments  to  the 
bill  which  have  been  brought  to  our  attention.  The  amount  of  the 
tax  specified  in  section  1  of  the  bill  has  been  reduced  by  50 
percent  in  each  bracket,  and  a  new  subsection  (ci  has  been  added 
to  section  1,  which  would  make  the  bill  inapplicable  to  any 
person  who  did  not  open,  establish,  operate,  or  maintain  more 
than  50  retail  stores  in  the  State  in  which  his  principal  place  of 
business  was  located  or  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  the  city 
or  town  in  which  was  located  the  principal  place  of  business  of 
said  person  At  the  end  of  section  2  there  has  been  added  a  new 
section  designated  2  (ai.  providing  that  section  2  should  not 
apply  to  any  person  opening,  establishing,  operaiins.  or  maintain- 
ing on  the  effective  date  of  the  act  retail  stores  under  the  same 
peneral  managem?'nt.  supervision,  ownership,  or  control  and  located 
in  more  than  one  State,  if  during  that  period  such  person  .should 
operate  only  such  retail  stores  or  a  smaller  number  thereof,  but 
should  apply  to  such  person  if  the  number  of  retail  stores  were 
increased  by  him  during  that  period,  or  the  location  of  any  of  the 
stores  was  changed  Finally,  section  4  of  the  bill  has  been 
amended  by  eliminating  the  exemption  of  filling  stations  engaged 
primarily  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of  petroleum  products  and 
not  engaged  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of  automobile  tires  or  tools. 
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The  effect  of  this  bill,  both  In  Its  original  form  and  as 
amended,  is  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  large  interstate  re- 
tailing chains,  and  the  admitted  purpose  of  Its  sponsors  is  to 
accomplish  that  result  The  bill  would  also  seriously  impair  the 
operation  of  small  Interstate  chains  and  large  intrastate  chains. 
The  tax  created  by  this  bill  would  l)e  added  to  t.ix  and  other  re- 
Btrlctlve  legislation  to  which  chain  stores  are  already  subjected 
by  many  States. 

The  Department  recognizes  the  severe  competitive  pres,sure  on 
small  independent  merchants  resulting  from  the  growth  of  mass 
distribution  with  multiple  outlets  under  one  ownership  and  man- 
agement. Business  mortalities  and  unemployment  resulting  from 
Increased  efT.clencles  and  lowered  cost  of  distribution  In  competi- 
tive enterprises  create  social  problems  which  are  the  Just  con- 
cern of  government  but  whose  solution  does  not  lie  In  legisla- 
tion penalizing  efficiency.  Pnllures  due  to  unfair  comp>etition 
can  find  relief  in  laws  already  on  the  statute  books  prohibiting 
discriminatory  selling  practices,  misleading  advertising,  and  other 
unethical  methods  of  doing  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  the  unfair  practices  with  which  the  chains  have  been  charged 
have  already  been  legislated  against,  as  indicated: 

(a)  The  Robin.'-on-Patman  Act.  designed  In  part  to  prevent  the 
abusive  use  of  bargaining  power. 

(b)  State  unlalr  practice  acts,  now  In  force  In  25  States,  de- 
signed to  eliminate  loss-leader  selling,  a  practice  used  more  widely 
by  chains  than  by  independents. 

(c)  State  fair-trade  laws,  now  In  force  In  44  States,  designed  to 
eliminate  lo-ss-leader  selling  of  trade-marked  articles  by  permit- 
ting contract  between  producer  and  dl.strlbutor. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Department  H.  R  1  though  destroying; 
Interstate  chains,  would  afford  only  temporary  relief  to  the  small 
Independent  merchant  It  seeks  to  favor. 

The  salvation  of  any  retailor  lies  not  in  prohibiting  a  particular 
type  of  efficient  competition  by  legislation — particularly  when  such 
legislative  action  is  confiscatory  and  unjtist  In  character  and  seems 
to  destroy  on  trely  the  Interests  of  the  consumer.  It  lies  In  pro- 
hibiting unfair  trade  practices  by  all  retailers,  wholesalers,  and 
manufacturer.^  Abf^ve  all.  it  lies  in  the  retailor  achieving  for 
himself  whatever  (fllciency  is  developed  or  enjoyed  by  a  competitor 
by  adcpting  ot  improving  on  the  methods  of  that  competitor  by 
cooperative  purchasing,  advertising,  or  credit  facilities  and  the 
like  It  Is  also  true  that  the  enterprising  independent  often  has 
an  opportunity  to  secure  and  hold  his  trade  by  furnishing  types 
of  service  and  by  maintaining  a  quality  of  merchandise  superior 
to  that  of  hi.«.  competitors  The  primary  public  interest  is  served 
only  wbrn  our  difctrlbutlns;  machinery  operate'^  at  lowest  cost, 
thereby  brinptng  to  the  producer  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar,  besides  making  that  dollar  go  farther  than  It  docs  now. 
The  displacenionls  of  labor  and  obsolescence  of  capital  that  are 
caused  by  new  methods  of  distribution  are  on  a  par  with  all  other 
problems  of  unemployment  caused  by  technological  advance  There 
Is  much  that  the  Government  has  done  and  should  do  to  ameliorate 
those  difficult  us  However,  every  advance  that  saves  labor  or  the 
need  for  capita)  will  more  than  pay  its  way  It  would  be  fatal  to 
check  new  methods  of  distribution  or  any  other  phase  of  techno- 
logical advance  merely  because  It  does  Involve  problems  of  adjust- 
ment, however  serious  they  may  be.  Those  problems  are  tem- 
porary and  suscoptible  of  solution,  but  a  stagnated  economy  Is 
the  least  desirable  solution. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  statement,  this  Department 
advances  the  following  specific  objections  to  H    R.  1: 

1  It  proposes  the  most  extreme  use  yet  suggested  for  the  taxing 
power,  not  to  raise  revenue,  not  as  an  incentive,  not  as  a  regulator, 
but  to  prohibit  interstate  business. 

2  It  would  add  a  most  vlciotis  barrier  to  Interstate  trade  of  a 
legitimate  character 

3  It  would  raise  the  cost  and  thereby  lower  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  consumers  with  lowest  Incomes. 

4  It  Is  designed  to  destroy  the  business  and  the  livelihood  of 
Investors  and  their  employees  who  have  promoted  short  cuts  in 
distribution,  without  reference  to  their  having  engaged  In  any 
unfair  or  oppressive  practice. 

5  It  Is  fallaciously  supposed  to  Increase  employment,  whereas  at 
best  it  would  merely  shift  employment  from  one  class  of  establish- 
ment to  nn  older  and  apparently  less  efBcient  type,  resulting  prob- 
ably m  less  continuity  and  lower  standards  of  employment. 

6  It  prevents  mass  prrduction  from  yielding  its  greatest  benefit 
through  mass  di>;trlbutlon  en  a  national  scale 

7  It  opens  the  door  for  legislation  penalizing  all  interstate  busi- 
nesses when  Intrastate  sellers  desire  freedom  from  crmpotltlon. 

The  Department  has  consulted  many  businessmen,  both  large 
and  small,  en  the  subject  of  this  legislation.  We  are  convinced  that 
It  Is  not  fa v  red  by  farmers,  by  consumers,  or  by  any  substantial 
group  of  fair-minded  businessmen. 

In  view  of  the  abovp  considerations,  the  department  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  enactment  of  H.  R    1. 

The  Bureau  cf  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  the  committee. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Edwaro  J    NoBL». 
Acting  Secretary  o/  Comrnerce. 


Assistance  to  the  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 


PETITION  FROM  CITIZENS  OF  CHOUTEAU  COUNTY,  MONT. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Sper.ker.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  petition 
received  by  m.e  from  citizens  of  Chouteau  County,  Mont.: 

Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  May  30,  1940. 
Hon    James  F.  O'Connor: 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  Chouteau  County  do  urgently  appeal 
to  you  to  use  your  utmost  influence  for  legislation  to  assist  the 
Allies  In  every  way  except  by  the  sending  of  our  soldiers  overseas. 
Perhaps  our  present  air  force  and  merchant  marine  should  be 
leased  to  the  Allies;  cur  Johnson  Act  be  debated  for  repeal;  and 
prohibition  of  American  soldiers  volunteering  for  foreign  service 
be  repealed  Economy  and  postponement  have  no  place  In  our 
national  defense.     This  the  Allies  have  proved. 

J.  A  Hanford.  Louise  O.  Hanford.  A.  E.  McLelsh.  D.  W.  Flag- 
ler, Ingolf  Blrkeland.  Elizabeth  F,  Blrkeland,  T.  N. 
Birkeland.  W.  F.  Anderson.  Mrs.  W  F.  Anderson.  Mabel  I. 
Ritter.  Dorothy  Ritter.  J.  Rltter.  Marian  Rltter.  Mrs  Oscar 
Johnston.  Mrs  Alvln  Jones.  Forrest  J.  York,  Ted  Worrall. 
E  J.  Hankins.  E  R.  Clark.  Howard  Hilton.  F.  H.  Palmer, 
Mrs,  Fred  Pangburn,  Nathan  Schrader,  B.  W.  Horn,  W.  H. 
Schurmann.  Margaret  Smith.  Thos.  K.  Collins.  Alvln 
Jones.  Irvin  Rust.  Hazel  M.  Young.  Fred  L.  Young.  C. 
Arn.'^t,  Ira  W,  Vinion,  H,  F  Miller,  J.  F.  White.  George  F. 
Mosrs.  Norman  Grylls.  Wm.  H.  Jenkinson,  Frank  Lell, 
Claude  F.  Morris,  J  E  Halley,  L.  H,  Schultz.  Cecil  Cook. 
W  Bailey.  Harry  R  Morrow,  Claus  Wedor,  Frank  Elliott. 
Victor  Eckrnan.  E  T.  Breault.  Teresa  Loundagln.  Chas. 
Wildunot,  A  L  Allen.  Virgil  Cox.  Sam  Watson.  John  Gal- 
lagher. C,  W  AUf  n,  K.  Bauman.  Wearn  Rowe.  Albert  P. 
Kreps.  Oswald  Jone,*;.  E  David  Carp>enter,  Marvin  Norton. 
Otto  Stevens.  FYed  F  Lennlng.  T.  N.  Tucker,  Walter  Davis, 
L  W.  Prunninger.  Sig.  V.  Smith,  W.  R  Hagie.  Preston 
Baker.  A  H  Jones.  E.  Hlldred  Jones.  J,  Kaulbach. 
D.  Shurtllff.  Howard  R,  Saint,  Pareck  Southern,  C,  H. 
Brinkman.  Ezra  L  Crane.  Claude  F.  Deck,  Steve  Tootlt. 
Don  Cameron.  Howard  V.  Morrow.  Glen  Bramlette.  Rcna 
Savage.  J  A  Burchatt.  G.  A.  Richard.  Merl  I.  Whorlow, 
Frank  F.  Merger,  Harold  Rcudebush,  Geo.  Dickens.  Wm. 
Prunninger.  Catherine  Wackerlln,  Leland  Overholser, 
Alma  Blase.  lima  M  Campbell,  Haider  M  Hansen, 
Myrtle  Bailey.  M  J  Peterson.  Mrs,  Warren  Halley,  J.  D. 
Savage.  Mrs  J,  D  Savage.  Joe  VlelUne.  J.  F.  Curtln.  Oscur 
A  Pt.ul.  Dale  Apple,  F  J  Taylor.  Joe  F.  Overholser,  James 
Overholser,  M   S   Thorpe,  Amy  P.  Hartley. 


"Fifth  Columns* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 


RESOLtmONS    BY    CZECHOSLOVAK    FRATERNAL    LODGES    OF 

OHIO 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
call  attention  to  a  most  unuj^ual  action  taken  by  representa- 
tives of  Czechoslovak  fraternal  lodges,  civic  and  patriotic 
bodies  in  Belmont  and  Jefferson  Counties.  Ohio,  recently. 

It  is  indeed  inspiring  to  know  that  our  foreign-bom  cit- 
izens of  the  Czechoslovak  nationality  are  rising  to  great 
heights  in  patriotism  in  the  face  of  apparent  danger  to  the 
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Republic  from  so-called  "fifth  columns"  working  from  within 

as  well  as  from  possible  enemies  from  without.    I  am  today 

In  receipt  of  a  resolution  expressing  the  true  sentiments  cf 

these  our  foreign-born  brethren,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 

their  example  may  inspire  us  all  in  these  troublous  times  and 

help  us  to  realize  that  we  do  have  here  in  America  a  heritage 

worthy  of  our  noblest  efiforts.    The  resolution  to  which  I  refer 

is  as  follows: 

Bridgeport,  Ohio.  May  26.  1940. 

We.  the  representatives  cf  the  Czechoslovak  fraternal  "lodges,  civic. 
and  patriotic  bodies  in  Belmont  and  JefTerson  Counties,  State  of 
Ohio,  recognl/e  that  the  ruthless  invasion  of  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic countries  in  Europe  by  unscrupulous  dictators  cause  us  to 
adopt  the  following  resolutions  in  order  to  fully  exemplify  our  love 
and  loyalty  to  our  idopted  country,  the  United  States  of  America: 

Whereas  the  moFt  Inhuman  war  In  the  annals  of  the  world's  his- 
tory is  now  raging,  destroying  lives,  property,  nations,  and  liberties. 
the  greatest  and  dearest  heritage  of  the  human  race; 

Whereas  It  has  proven  conclusively  that  in  most  of  the  nations 
conquered  by  the  selfish  and  power-thirsty  dictators  that  they  have 
been  materially  assisted  within  said  conquered  nations  by  traitoroxis 
elements  known  now  as  the  "fifth  column":   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  above-mentioned  representatives  of  the 
fraternal,  civic,  and  patriotic  bodies,  pledge  our  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  principles  for  which  it  stands: 
that  we  in  unmea.sured  terms  renounce  and  condemn  all  persons 
or  groups  of  persons  directly  or  Indirectly  connected  In  any  way 
with  those  who  are  either  members  or  sympathizers  of  the  "fifth 
column  ■  or  anyone  who  would  attempt  to  underm.ine  our  republic 
form  of  government;  and  we  do  hereby  assure  our  great  President, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  of  our  continued  cooperation  and  sup- 
port in  his  efforts  to  Improve  our  country  and  better  the  conditions 
cf  Its  people;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  for  the  preservation  of  these  principles  we  stand 
ready  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  should  it  ever  be  necessary. 

Frank  Lidniuka.  Chairman. 
James  Lepic,  Secretary. 

The  following  representatives  have  signed  in  behalf  of  their 
organizations,  whom  they  represent : 

Frank  Mertl,  Czechoslovak  legionnaire,  Lansing.  Ohio. 

Stephen  Herlnk,  Court  Plzen.  No.  il5,  P.  of  A  ,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

Antonla  Bittlngl,  Lodge  Vlastenka  Unity  of  Bohemian  Ladies, 
Bellaire.  Ohio. 

Theresa  Prokes.  Lodge  Dobromlla,  No.  46  B.  L.,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

Mane  Spirak,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Karel  Kerner.  Lodge  J.  Paltgelt,  272  C    S.  A.,  Dillonvale.  Ohio. 

Anna  Plechaty.  Lodge  Kruh  Asvojenych  B.  L..  Dillonvale.  Ohio. 

James  Fisher.  Lodge  C.  S.  P    8  .  Neffs.  Ohio. 

Bessie  Dvorak,  Sisters  Union,  No.  65,  NefTs.  Ohio. 

Prank  Marik.  Branch  Czechoslovak  Alliance,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Jos.  Vavroch,  Lodge  Vaclav  Snajdr,  251  C.  S.  A..  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

Clpryan  Valachovlc,  Branch  456.  N.  8.  8.,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Prank    Pogorelskl,    Branch    635,    N.    8.    S..    Bridgeport,    Ohio. 

Math  Kren,  Branch  Czechoslovak  Alliance.  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

Anton  Dvorak  and  Thomas  Frubert,  Branch  Czechoslovak  Alli- 
ance, Neffs.  Ohio. 

Anton  Krob,  veteran.  World  War,  Blaine.  Ohio. 

Prank  Paul,  Lodge  Lech.  No.  310,  C.  S.  A.,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

James  Pumpa.  Neffs,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Vild.  Lodge  William  Kerober.  C.  8.  A..  Maynard.  Ohio. 

John  Matuska.  Catholic  Sokol.  No.  87,  Lansing,  Ohio. 

Anton   Latochka.   Lansing,   Ohio. 

Marie  Kren,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


Sugg:estions  for  Defense  Program 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 
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Tuctday.  June  4.  1940 


AltTICLS  BY  WALTZn  LIFFMANN 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  with  permiMton  of  the  Hou«e, 
X  am  in«ertlng  In  the  Record  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
entitled.  "The  Ouardians  of  America'*  Pate."  which  appeared 
in  the  WiKhlngton  Post  on  Saturday.  June  I.  The  analysis 
which  Mr.  Lippmann  makes  In  this  article  and  the  suggestions 
contained  therein  merit  the  critical  study  of  all  those  who 
are  primarily  concerned  with  providing  the  United  States 
quickly  with  an  adequate  national  defense. 


The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  1,   19401 

TODAY    AND    TOMORROW — THE    GUARDIANS    OF    AMERICAS    FATB 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  critical  problem  at  this  moment  In  Wa.shlngton  Is  the  ot- 
ganlzation  cf  what  may  be  called  the  high  command,  where  decisions 
cf  transcendent  political  Importance  will  have  to  bo  made  almost 
immediately  and  from  which  over  a  long  subsequent  period  of  time 
must  come  the  plannm^  and  the  direction  of  the  national  defen.se. 
The  primary  responsibility  is.  of  course,  vested  In  the  President  but 
the  Presidents  powers  are  not  adequate  or  effective  without  the 
support  of  Congress  and  without  the  enlistment  of  the  energies  of 
the  people. 

However.  In  this  great  business  "the  President"  is  not  Just  the 
man.  namely  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  holds  the  office  The  President  is 
an  instuutlon.  the  main  organ  of  government  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  for  the  raL^^ing  and  equipping  of  the  armed  forces, 
for  the  command  of  those  forces,  and  for  the  managen^cnt  of  the 
Nation's  effort.  It  is  obvious  that  no  human  being  can  personally 
extrclse  the  whole  power  of  the  Presidency;  this  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind,  and  an  attempt  to  regard  the  powers 
of  the  Presidency  as  the  personal  responsibility  of  any  man  who 
happens  to  be  in  the  White  House  is  absolutely  certain  to  lead  to 
confusion  and  failure. 

The  man  who  Is  President — whatever  his  name  or  his  party — 
must  at  a  time  like  this  regard  the  Presidency  as  an  organized 
command  of  highly  responsilile  men  vhom  he  selects,  over  whom 
he  presides,  whom  he  inspires,  but  only,  in  th"  very  largest  ques- 
tions of  pohcy.  directs.  He  must  not  regard  the  defense  adminis- 
trators as  his  personal  agents  and  his  personal  council  any  more 
than  he  would — in  time  of  actual  war — presume  to  tell  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  what  must  be  the  tactical  disposition  of  the 
Navy. 

If  this  distinction  between  the  Presidency  and  the  man  who  Is 
President  is  forgotten  or  confused,  the  President  will  attend  to  so 
many  things  that  he  will  never  have  time  or  energy  for  the  greatest 
things,  and  the  administrators  will  become  bogged  down  in  the 
mire  of  bureaucratic  timidity  and  Jealousy. 

For  the  great  emergency  in  which  this  country  finds  Itself,  it 
Will  be  well  to  fix  clearly  in  our  minds  that  the  national  defease 
has  to  be  organized  both  through  decisions  in  foreign  policy  and 
through  the  raising,  training,  and  equipping  of  the  armed  forces. 
Tlie  decisions  In  foreign  policy  will  in  the  present  crisis  have  to 
be  made  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  defense  program,  long  before 
the  program  has  been  carried  out,  and  these  deci.slons  will  be  of 
such  a  character  that  they  may  determine  the  problem  of  American 
defense  for  generations  to  come 

President  Roosevelt  must  be  fully  aware  that  in  the  next  weeks 
or  even  days  the  country  may  be  confronted  with  very  hard  choices 
affecting  its  vital  interests  and  its  basic  security  in  both  oceans, 
and  in  this  whole  hemisphere  from  Canada  to  South  America.  The 
Informed  in  Washington  have  Just  recently  begun  to  realize  how 
near  we  may  be  to  the  nece.ssity  of  taking  decisions  which  are  as 
momentous  as  any  in  our  whole  history. 

They  are  decisions  which  cannot  be  taken  by  one  man  and  his 
personal  advisers:  they  are  decisions  like  those  which  preceded  the 
announcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  It  will  be  recalled  that 
In  that  critical  time  President  Monroe  laid  the  whole  matter  before 
the  elder  statesmen  of  the  Republic,  in  office  and  in  retirement, 
before  making  up  his  mind.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  now  on  the  very 
verge  of  being  presented  with  as  great  or  greater  issues  than  was 
President  Monroe,  issues  which  cannot  be  evaded.  Issues  which, 
however  they  are  decided,  will  produce  momentous  consequences. 

It  is  imperative  that  he  should  take  at  once  into  his  complete 
confidence  the  leaders  of  Congress  and  the  elder  statesmen  of  both 
parties,  and  that  they  should  become  prepared  by  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  in  order  that  they  may  share  with  him  the 
awful  burden,  and  in  order  that  the  people  may  feel  certain  that 
the  decisions  are  the  best  that  can  be  made  With  the  help  of  the 
American  leaders  the  President  can  then  take  the  Nation  into  hn 
confidence  and  tell  them  the  truth  of  what  Is  happening  and  of 
what  Is  impending  This  is  not  a  question  of  a  coalition  O  vern- 
mcnt  or  of  any  kind  of  political  window  drewlng  This  Is  a  question 
of  taking  decisions  affecting  vitally  the  defense  of  America:  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  in  both  Houtes  of  Congresn.  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker,  the  tittjlar  b^nds  of  the  Rrpubll<nn 
Party,  lht>  cx-PrrsUlent  of  thf  United  tHatrn.  Mr  lliKivrr,  and  alto 
I  b«it«v«  th«  Chl«f  Justice  Nhotild  be  called  upon  to  formulate  the 
decisions  It  u  A  matter  for  tb«  whole  Oovcrnmimt,  rrpre«cnimg 
tb«  whole  people, 

Whereits  In  th*s«  m»tt<»rs  of  the  hlfhest  policy  the  decisionn 

netfd  to  be  taken  by  the  Pn-nidt-nt,  with  the  advic«  and  support  of 

the  RepresentHtiveii  of  the  Nation.  In  the  actual  ort(uni/.atioti  of  the 

I    national   detente   there   U   n<*>fded    above   all   others   thtnita   clearly 

defined  re«ponNiblllty  and  full  authority 

It  is  amateurlkh,  for  ex:tmple,  to  give  the  country  the  Impression 
that  Us  defenses  are  to  be  impr<jved  by  a  commi»»«ion  con»uting  of 
seven  equally  responsible  peisonit,  and  we  may  a^.'^ume,  I  buppose. 
that  no  one  Is  actually  thinking  of  making  Mr  Knudsen.  for  ex- 
ample, get  the  consent  of  his  six  colleagues  in  planning  and  directing 
a  program  of  aircraft  production  Yet  no  rne  can  be  sure  that  he 
will  not  have  to  get  their  cuubeut,  or  that  Cabinet  officers  will  take 
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orders  from  him  or  that  he  will  not  wear  himself  out  trying  to 
persuade  the  President  to  crack  down  on  obstructionists  For  this 
reascn  th?  present  organization  is  radically  defective.  Therefore, 
Messrs  Knud.stu,  Stettinlus.  and  Budd — the  men  actually  charged 
with  producing  the  goods — will  do  w^ll  before  they  go  any  further 
to  Insist  upon  a  much  more  workable  organization.  There  is  no  use 
their  starting  to  work  until  they  have  the  proper  tools  They  do 
not  have  them  now  in  an  arrangement  where  they  derive  their  own 
authcnty  from  the  President  personally  and  their  knowledge  of  what 
the  a.-med  forces  require  of  them  from  the  virtually  headless  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

The  proper  scluthm.  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  demonstrated.  Is  to  estab- 
lish with  all  necessary  powers  a  Munitions  Administration  with  a 
single  responsible  head  who  will  select  the  production  managers  to 
plan  and  direct  the  procurement  of  supplies.  There  should  then  be 
appointed  a  new  Secretary  of  War.  and  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  tell  the  Muniti  jns  Administration  what  Is  needed  and  In  what 
order  of  urgency,  and  also  to  make  sure  that  the  b^^st  command- 
ers available  are  in  charge  of  the  naval  and  military  forces. 
Finally,  there  should  be  appointed  a  new  Secretary  of  Labor  who, 
while  protecting  standards  necessary-  tc  support  health  and  effi- 
ciency, can  and  will  support  the  Munitions  Administration  by 
measures  to  Increase  the  productivity  of  the  workers  and  by  meas- 
ures to  train  the  unskilled  for  skilled  trades. 

These  new  posts  should  not  be  given  to  politicians.  Republican 
or  Democratic,  for  the  pvirpcse  of  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
national  government.  They  should  be  given  to  experienced  execu- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  making  the  national  defense  efficient. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  spoke  the  profound  truth  when  it  said  yes- 
terday that  Mr  Roosevelt  and  his  subordinates  must  slop  under- 
estimating the  character  of  the  American  people."  Tliey  must  stop 
flinching  at  the  prc-ipect  of  having  to  tell  the  people  the  hard 
truth  about  what  confronts  them  and  about  what  It  means  in 
the  way  of  work  and  sacrifice  They  can  count  upon  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  American  people  to  withstand  and  endure  the  things 
that  mav  now  be  In  store  for  them — provided  only  the  people  know 
that  their  fate  Is  not  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man  and  that  the 
ablest  and  Mie  wisest  and  the  strongest  men  available  are  on  guard 
and  In  command. 


The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIKORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4,  1940 


LETTERS  FROM  J.  HARRY  KELLY  AND  ROSA  A.  SMITH 


I 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance 
to  non-poll-tax  Stales  of  alxjlishing  the  poll  lax  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  is  becoming  realized  more  and  more. 
Numerous  letters  come  into  my  ofiace  from  citizens  of  non- 
poll-tax  States,  the  burden  of  which  is  that  because  of  the 
influence  of  Representatives  from  the  poll-tax  States  on  the 
legislation  in  Congress  affecting  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  is 
important  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  that  these 
Representatives  be  true  representatives  of  the  people  in  their 
districts,  rather  than  of  a  minority.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  offer  samples  of  such  letters: 

Kimball,  8.  Dak..  May  20,  1940. 

Hen.  Lre  E.  Grvini, 

Hmife  o/  RcpreneTitatives.  Waihtngion.  D  C. 
DcAR  Ma  OtrrR:  I  receive  the  CowoitrjwioNAL  Rr/-oRO  regularly 
and  check  ench  l^-^tie  f<  r  the  high  llghta,  smd  wn»  particularly  infr- 
enU6  In  y"ur  talk  In  the  Houm  on  May  7,  on  nag'-  rj717  of  ihf 
nrcnaD  Bid  "II  piikTif,  27.'><J  and  27ft7  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rrtxjpn. 
whuh  tr«-«t<d  of  the  poll  t«x  In  the  eilKhl  Sluf-'i  In  thf  Bcu»h,  th«' 
nonpaym'-ni  nf  which  dl-ziuaiifi*'*  cltlz^.n*  (»f  thr  rlKhi  ^-t'  vote  I 
muM  coutenn  I  did  not  know  thu  betorc;  and,  puttiri«  It  mildly,  I 
will  itfly  It  U  a  dugruce  and.  I  belkre.  unconntltutional  In  our 

Certainly  no  one  Bponuortng  «uch  a  law  can  claim  to  favor  a  free 
rcprcfctnutlve  government  of  which  we  Aineilcane  like  to  )y)a»t.  I 
btHlleve  that  any  man  »ent  to  the  Houae  by  the  vot<!  at  m  few  people 
cf  hia  Slate  might  well  have  his  right  to  vote  In  that  body  chal- 
lenged at  you  hinted  but  did  not  quit*  aay.  Certainly  that  man  Is 
net  a  represcnutive  of  the  majority  of  the  people  who  will  b© 
a«ked— or  not  only  aeked,  but  required— to  abide  by  the  laws  he 
w^m  sponsor  and  help  to  pass.  It  is  the  most  positive  example  of 
government  without  representation  cf  which  I  have  heard.     I  Join 


the  man  who  wrote  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  the  article  you 
had  printed  In  tlie  Record. 

We  of  course,  in  South  Dakota  are  not  affected  by  such  a  law, 
but  If  the  power  to  restrict  the  right  to  vote  in  that  way  can  be 
practiced  in  those  States,  why  not  In  South  Dakota  eventually? 
We  must  curb  this  vicious  practice  before  it  extends  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  rlpht  to  vote  Is  only  enjoyed  by  those  who  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  the  Nation.  I  woiUd  be  pleased  to  have  a  copy 
of  your  bill,  H.  R.  7534. 

Very  resp>ectfully. 

J.  Harft  Kellt, 
President,  Kimball  Townsend  Club  No.  1. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March   20,  1940. 
Congressman  Lee  E.  Geyer, 

Hmise   of  Representatives.   Washington,  D.  C. 

De.^r  Mr.  Geyer:  As  you  have  spon.sored  a  bill  to  free  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  chain  around  their  necks  called 
poll  tax.  will  say  35  years  ago  I  lived  In  one  of  the  States  that 
lmpo.sed  a  poll  tax  on  the  jjeople.  Only  then  there  were  3  classes 
who  could  not  vote;  women,  Negroes,  and  the  Insane.  I  was  not 
allowed  within  100  feet  of  the  polls.  I  always  rebelled  at  the  law 
that  denied  me  my  rights  as  a  human  being  and  an  American 
Citizen.  So  I,  being  the  mother  of  5  daughters,  refused  to  live 
In  a  State  that  did  not  count  us  only  as  among  their  mules. 

Now  I  am  in  C;Ulfornla  where  I  can  go  to  the  polls  with  my 
husband  and  express  my  views  at  the  ballot  box.  So  can  my  5 
daughters  who  all  live  in  California.  And  we  don't  have  to  pay 
for  this  glorious  privilege  Mr.  Geyer.  do  all  you  can  to  free  my 
southern  sisters  from  the  poll  tax. 

Yours  for  a  free  South. 

Rosa  A.  SMrru. 


Roosevelt  and  Some  of  His  Keymen  Have  Coddled 
Members  of  the  "Fifth  Column" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  WESTBROOK  PEGLEB 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  lollowing  article  by  Westbrook  Pegler, 
which  indicates  that  Roosevelt  and  some  ©f  his  keymen 
have  coddled  members  of  the  "fifth  column." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  31.  1940] 

FAIR    ENOUGH— UNWITTING    CONSORTS 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

About  the  same  time  that  President  Roosevelt  was  on  the  air 
last  Sunday  night  warning  the  country  against  clever  schemes  of 
foreign  agents  two  other  members  of  the  New  Deal  family  delivered 
public   addresses. 

In  New  York,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  attended  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Youth  Congress,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress, which  is  a  transmission  belt  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Harold  Ickes  made  a  speech  in  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  hosts  adopted  a  reirolutlon  consistent  with  the 
Moscow  party  line,  condemning  rearmament  by  the  United  States. 
They  also  opposed  action  against  the  Commtinlst  Party  and  cheered 
an  asaertlon  by  Vito  MARCAirromo,  a  Congressman  who  runs  with 
the  Communists,  that  the  new  weapons  of  the  United  States  were 
Intended  for  an  aggressive  war  on  behalf  of  the  American  dollar 
and  the  Brituh  pound  Mrs  Roosevelt,  who  ofirn  attends  meet- 
ingK  "f  iranfml"*!'  n  belt  ar  Trojnn  hnrM»  or^anl/ationn  of  th« 
CommtinlM  Party,  did  not  »<^  eye  to  eye  with  the  yf/tith  congres*. 
ltii*iitUi\n  thot  failure  to  rearm  mltfht  rc«tult  tn  the  neodl^M  sacri- 
nef  of   many   AmTlcan  l)v<-», 

Th<»  Jdr-ntUy  of  Mr,  Icken'  hf/*t»  I  do  nrrt  know,  but  the  account 
which  I  read  Mild  that  b<;  "urged  a  vigorous  cumpaign  ugalnet 
'flTih  rolumii'  acHvl'Ufc." 

Juht  hiT'-'  I  would  point  out— not  that  it  scema  necesaary — that 
b<jth  Mrtt  Rooeevfit  and  Mr  I'ke*  have  be»n  conftl«tenily  guilty 
of  conKvrting  with  the  "fifth  column"  of  the  C^^mmunlHt  anti- 
American  conspiracy,  and  that  there  are  more  deadly  and  stealthy 
enemies  of  the  civil  hbertiefj  which  Mr  Icke«  treasured  In  his 
Bpe'>ch  than  certain  groups  to  which  they  have  flagrantly  and 
gratuitously  given  aid  and  comfort. 

Mrs.  Rocsevelt  has  attended  meetings  of  the  National  and  World 
Youth  Congresses,  both  controlled  by  vicious  adult  conspirators  In 
MoEcow.  and  has  adorned,  with  her  political  and  personal  prestige, 
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mectlr.gs  promoted  by  th?  Trojan  horse  Workers  Alliance.  Those 
organizations  are  no  more  innocent  than  the  anti-American  bund  ol 
the  Nazi  Government  or  the  Sons  of  Italy,  which  maintains  cordial 
relations  with  and  promotes  devotion  to  the  Fascist,  antidemocratic, 
anti-American  Government  of  Italy  among  Americans  of  Italian 
blood.  There  is  no  mere  Justificatlcn  for  the  appt-arance  of  an 
officer  of  the  American  Government  or  a  member  of  the  Presidents 
personal  and  pohtical  family  at  occasions  organized  by  the  Moscow 
"fifth  column"  than  for  the  appearance  of  the  same  persons  at 
rallies  of  the  bimd  or  the  Fascist  order. 

Mr  Ickes  showed  his  preference  or  tolerance  for  the  Communist 
breed  of  Trojan  horse  when  he  made  an  ostentatious  political  ap- 
pearance under  the  auspices  of  the  N.itional  Laivyers'  Guild.  This 
guild  was  organized  as  a  liberal  rival  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, for  which  there  was  need  of  rivalry.  Soon,  however,  it  fell 
under  the  partial  control  of  "fifth  column"  lawyers — who  are  most 
numerous,  incidentally,  in  the  Washington  chapter,  where  many 
of  them  are  or  were  employed  in  the  Government  in  the  guise  of 
liberals  and  New  D.-alers.  concealing  the  party  membership  or  hold- 
ing the  status  cf  fellow  travelers. 

Ferdinand  Pecora.  a  Justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  a 
liberal,  the  man  who  conducted  the  Wall  Street  expose  in  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal  and  a  founder  of  the  Lawyers'  Guild, 
openly  denounced  the  Trojan  horsemanship  of  the  Communists  in 
the  guild.  As  in  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  the  American 
majority,  occupied  with  their  regular  work  and  unwilling  to  devote 
their  time  and  energies  to  a  constant  fight  against  Communist 
Influence,  presently  found  that  the  Communists  were  making 
the  policies  and  decisions  and  following  the  Communist  Party 
line 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Ickes  .selected  for  his  platform  the 
New  Y  irk  Newspaper  Guild,  which  has  been  notoriously  com- 
munisTic  in  policy  and  is  now  recognized  by  the  American  meni- 
bership  and  by  a  larger  number  of  nonmembers  as  a  faithful  Old 
Dobbin  of  the  Trojan  stables.  He  sat  with  undercover  Communists 
and  iU-disgulsed  fellow  travelers  whose  "clever  schemes"  then,  as 
now.  were  designed  to  sabotage  recovery  and  who  today  have  aban- 
doned the  New  Deal,  because  the  President  denounced  Moscow's 
assault  en  Finland  and  because  the  New  Deal  is  attempting  to 
arm  against  Stalin  and  his  ally.  Adolf  Hitler. 

Mrs  Roosevelt  is  her  own  boss,  and  Mr.  Ickes.  having  an  oflftcial 
position  and  ofBcial  responsibility,  is  only  slightly  less  free.  If 
they  must  run  with  the  Communists,  that  is  all  right,  but  their 
conduct  tends  to  confuse  the  meaning  of  the  President's  warnings 
•gainst   the   "fifth  column." 


Recognized  Military  Authority  Endorses  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1940 


LETTER  FROM  MAJ.  GEN.  W7LLIAM  C.  RIVERS 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Flesolution  417  on  January  10,  1940.  providing  for  a 
survey  of  our  national -defense  needs  and  resoiu-ces,  many  of 
the  Nation's  military  experts  have  endorsed  the  principles  of 
the  resolution. 

This  morning  I  received  the  approval  from  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Rivers,  retired.  United  States  Army,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  one  who  served  with  honor  and  distinction 
in  all  wars  in  which  our  country  participated  the  past  50 
years. 

General  Rivers  saw  service  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and 
had  a  battle  command  in  all  major  battles  in  Prance  during 
the  World  War.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Army  at  the  War  Department  in 
Washington. 

The  attention  of  the  membership  of  this  House  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  General  Rivers'  opinion  represents  50  years  of 
military  exi)erlence.  Surely  his  views  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Therefore.  I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House  to  carefully 
digest  the  contents  of  General  Rivers'  letter  on  the  question 
of  a  Deparwment  of  National  Defense. 


The  letter  follows: 

New  York.  June  1.  1940. 
Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative  Van  Zandt:  May  I  write  you  concerning 
House  Joint  Rtsolution  417  Introduced  by  you?  I  am  particularly 
intere.stcd  In  paragraph  3  of  your  resolution  providing  that  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Ccmmlssion  created.  In  case  your  resolution  should 
become  law.  shall  examine  into  the  practicability  of  establishing  a 
Dfpartment  of  National  Defense. 

I  assume  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  Defense  wou'd  be  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  National  Defense.  A  civilian  Assl.stant 
Secretary  would  be  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  services,  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  United  States  Air  Corps.  These  civilian  assist- 
ants in  charge  of  the  three  armed  branches  would  be  permanent 
ofRclals.  as  is  the  case  at  present  with  the  Assistant  St>cretary  of 
State  and  other  Assistant  Secretaries.  The  President  at  Wash- 
ington can  never  ciostly  supervise  10  Cabinet  Ministers.  But  we 
all  know  that  in  a  crisis,  when  five  billions  are  being  spent  on 
national  defen.se.  the  work  of  each  of  the  three  great  armed 
branches  must  be  closely  supervised. 

Why  not  allow  the  President  an  additional  Cabinet  ofRcer.  a 
Cabinet  Minister  of  Defense,  to  aid  the  Chief  Executive  in  super- 
vising the  three  coequal  armed  branches — the  Navy,  the  Army, 
and  the  air  force?  The  study  of  recent  surprises  concerning 
Great  Britain's  reverses  in  combat  in  Norway  and  later  In  Belgium 
and  France  ou^ht  to  reveal  a  lessen  In  organization  for  ourselves. 

My  conviction  is  that  Great  Britain  suffered  greatly  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  cabinet  minister  In  charge  of  her  three  armed  branches. 
I  believe  that  the  lesson  for  ourselves  Is  to  have,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, a  mere  cohesive  and  coordinated  fighting  defensive  force 
under  a  cabinet  minister  of  defen.se.  This  controlling  minister 
of  national  defense  would  not  only  Insjsect  thi-  relative  progress 
of  the  three  branches  and  note  where  deflcienclos  occur,  but  he 
would  be  in  actual  command  of  all  these  armed  branches  The 
way  to  control  is  to  command.  Coordination  of  three  different 
forces  Involves,  or  at  least  invites,  suggestions,  advice,  compromise — 
delay. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Goethals.  who  constructed  the 
long  Panama  Canal,  said  he  made  use  of  his  assistants  to  aid 
him,  but  that  he  rarely  used  a  committee  or  a  board  of  officials. 
He  thought  boards  were  usually   narrow  and  wooden. 

Another  example  is  the  case  of  John  W.  Weeks,  of  Boston,  who 
was  Secretary  of  War  In  the  cabinets  of  Presidents  Harding  and 
Coolidge.  Weeks  had  training  and  experience  which  fitted  him 
well  as  a  Judge  of  matters  such  as  the  one  we  are  now  discussing. 
Weeks  was  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  who 
soon  resigned  from  the  Navy.  He  was  successful  as  a  business- 
man and  as  a  banker  Weeks  then  became  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gre.ss  from  the  State  of  MassachU-setts. 

He  was  earnestly  in  favor  of  a  single  department  of  national 
defense.  From  his  own  experience  Secretary  Weeks  stated  there 
was.  at  Washington,  admint.strative  overlapping  and  administra- 
tive conflict — as  well  as  departmental  antagonism  between  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Secretary  Weeks  was  convlnred  that  there  was 
great  evidence  of  waste  in  our  present  orEanlzatlon.  He  believed 
that  the  Cabinet  Minister  of  National  Defense  would  be  able  to 
prevent  duplication  of  jjlants  and  activities  and  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  public  money. 

Others  who  made  public  expression  of  their  advocacy  of  the 
single  department  of  national  defense  Include  John  J.  McSwnln. 
late  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  H  ui.se. 
the  late  Speaker  Byrns.  and  Lt  Gen  Robert  L  Bullard  Many 
recollect  Brig  Gen  William  Mitchell's  keen  advocacy  of  the  single 
department  of  defense.  Seme  10  principal  nations  have  In  late 
years  adopted  different  forms  of  such  a  plan  for  their  defen,se. 
Of  course.  Britain  .ind  some  other  countries  have  committees  on 
national  defense.  That  Is  excellent  as  a  policy-making  body.  But 
a  committee  Is  not  an  effective  executive  organ. 

We  need  a  National  Defense  Trust  We  have  had  in  the  past 
the  National  OH  Trust,  the  National  Steel  Trust,  the  National 
Harvester  Trust,  and  so  on. 

Only  by  having  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  In  charge  of  all 
the  defen5e  branches  ran  Congress  get  the  unpartlsan  and  objec- 
tive opinion  of  a  civilian  minister  who  devotes  his  whole  time 
studying  and  Inspecting  the  relative  efllclency.  progress,  and  needs 
of  the  three  armed  services  Unity  of  command  of  the  President 
is  Increased  by  his  having  only  one  Cabinet  Minister  to  normally 
consult  with  and  to  j'ive  instructions  to 

Unity  of  command  for  the  Navy  results  from  having  that  part 
of  the  slncle  Air  Corps  which  goes  to  war  under  Navy  command 
train  all  the  time  in  peace  under  Navy  command.  The  part  of 
the  Air  Corps  which  goes  to  war  with  the  Army  trains  under  Army 
command  all  the  time  in  p>eace.  Graduates  of  Annapolis  and  West 
Point  will  continue  to  enter  the  Air  Corps  as  at  pre.sent.  Grad- 
uates of  the  two  service  Academies  will  be  assigned  to  the  portion 
cf  the  single  Air  Corps  with  which  they  are  to  serve  In  both  war 
and  peace.  The  single  United  States  Air  Corps  would  have  its  own 
laws  for  pay.  promotion,  and  retirement.  The  status  of  the  Air 
Corps  will  thus  be  made  equal  to  the  status  of  the  two  o'der 
services.  The  Chief  of  the  United  States  Air  Corps  would  control 
the  Air  Reserve  at  the  di.^pasition  of  the  Mlni.^ter  of  Defen.se.  The 
Clilef  of  the  single  and  homogcneovis  Air  Corps  would  hav«;  charge 
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of  the  research,  procurement,  and  supply  services  for  the  Air  Corps 
and  of  the  land  aviation  schools  for  preliminary  air  training. 

A  natural  question  Is  frequently  asked  by  persons  who  are  op- 
posed to  tlie  creation  of  a  Department  of  National  Defense:  "Is  it 
proper  to  recommend  a  Department  of  National  Defense  when  It 
Is  well  known  that  most  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  Army  and 
of  the  Navy  are  opposed  to  such  action?  We  should  trust  our 
experts."  I  understand  such  an  attitude.  However,  we  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  probably  the  majority  of  the  higher  officers — the 
experts — are.  naturally,  also  enthusiasts.  We  Know  also  that  en- 
thusiasts are  liable  to  make  errors  In  Judgment — errors  resulting 
from  excess  of  Keal.  Trust  the  experts  Is  a  wise  general  policy. 
But  In  a  matter  of  supreme  and  vital  importance  to  our  130.000,000 
people  we  are  compelled  to  examine  Into  and  critically  weigh  the 
opinions  of  every  one — of  experts  and  of  all  others. 

In  conclusion,  my  own  conviction  Is  tliat  the  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 417  It.  one  of  the  most  Important  measures  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Yours  faithfully, 

WnXIAM    C.    RiVEHS. 

Major  General,  United  States  Army,  Retired. 


Leon  Blum's  New  Deal 
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or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OK  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1940 


EDITORIAL    AND   ARTICLE   FROM  THE   NEW   YORK    SUN 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  and  article  from  the  New  York  Sun,  of  Thursday, 
May  23.  1940: 

THAT    FRENCH    NTW    DEAL 

Congressmen  might  well  read  an  article  elsewhere  on  this  page 
headed  "Letm  Blum's  New  Deal."  When  the  times  comes  for  the 
French  to  place  the  blame  for  Hitler's  swift  progress  In  this  war. 
more  than  generals  will  be  held  accountable.  The  allied  forces 
of  communism,  socialism,  and  plain  demagoguery  gathered  under 
the  banner  of  the  Popular  Front,  did  a  Job  which  they  described 
as  "true  demcx-racy "  The  Communists  thought  that  they  were 
working  for  Stalin.  The  Socialists  thought  that  they  were  working 
for  the  worklnp.man. 

They  were  all  working  for  Hitler. 

LEON    BLUM'S    NTW    DEAL rrs    TVTL    OTtCT   ON    THE   AIKPLANE   PROGRAM 

or  FRANCE 

There  is  food  for  American  thought  in  the  record  of  the  French 
new  deal — which  Senator  Calllaux  once  called  "Rooseveltlsm  for 
LlUiputians" — because  of  It*  repercussions  on  the  French  airplane 
lndustr>-  at  a  time  when  In  France  defense  was  the  nation's  para- 
mount concern. 

The  Popular  Front  Government,  which  fathered  the  new  deal, 
came  Into  being  when  French  opinion,  swinging  violently  to  the 
Left,  hailed  as  premier  the  veteran  leader  of  the  French  Socialists. 
Leon  Blum  He  took  ofllce  as  head  of  a  government  representing 
Leftist  political  and  labor  organizations.  Reform  took  precedence 
over  recovery  A  40-hour  week  was  established,  overtime  was 
made  prohibitively  costly  and  permitted  only  with  official  sanction. 
National  and  religious  holidays,  frequent  In  France,  further  re- 
duced the  working  year  to  240  da3rs.  Other  reforms  enacted  pro- 
vided for  compulsory  fortnight  vacations  at  full  pay.  security  of 
tenure  for  the  workers,  wage  Increases,  collective  security  and  arbi- 
tration of  disputes.  Right  of  dismissal  was  vested  in  a  Workers' 
Committee  of  Discipline  which  sat  In  judgment  on  employers'  griev- 
ances.    Employers  lost  the  right  to  discharge  employees. 

The  unions  drastically  limited  output  per  diem  per  capita  and 
Imposed  regulations — often  Gllbcrtlan — for  employment  of  their 
members.  An  immediate  result  was  the  closing,  or  part-time  opera- 
tion, of  mlll.s  in  the  great  textile  belt  of  Lille,  Roubaix,  and  Tour- 
colng.  Textile  manufacturers  pointed  out  that  the  shortened 
working  week,  together  with  labor  regulations  which  slowed  pro- 
duction. lncrea.';e<l  their  operating  costs  by  35  percent,  to  which 
must  be  added  arbitrary  wage  Increases  of  15  percent.  Thus  pro- 
duction costs  had  risen  beyond  competitive  levels. 

Automobile  manufacturers,  pointing  to  a  vertical  decline  In  pro- 
duction, declared  that  an  automobile  which  retailed  in  London  for 
260  pounds  sterling  could  not  be  put  on  the  market  in  France  for 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  400  pounds.  After  2  years  of  the  new 
deal,  which  subordinated  all  interests  to  those  of  labor,  unemploy- 
ment had  Increased,  and  French  Industrial  production  was  only 


7  percent  above  the  low  of  the  depression,  while  British  production 
had  risen  57  percent  and  German  production  109  percent. 

Two  years  before  Munich  the  popular  front  government,  which 
believed  In  nationalization  of  public  utilities,  nationalized  air- 
plane factories.  To  each  cf  G  companies  owning  m  all  some  20 
factories,  an  administrator  delegate  was  appointed.  However,  the 
factories  never  obtained  harmonious  collaboration. 

Figures  of  airplane  production,  with  which  the  Paris  press 
abounded  after  Munich,  roused  public  opinion.  It  was  shown  tliat 
in  some  factories  after  nationalization,  production  in  equal  work- 
ing time  had  decreased  by  40  percent.  In  others,  certain  types  of 
war  material  whose  construction  formerly  required  15,000  hours  of 
labor,  were  allowed  40.000  hours.  Between  January  1  and  August 
1  of  that  year  1938.  the  total  number  of  airplanes  produced  by 
French  factories  was  238,  representing  an  average  output  of  34 
per  month,  sigalnst  a  planned  average  output  of  100.  Of  the  238 
planes,  most  had  t>een  ordered  3  years  before,  and  were  capable 
ol  little  more  than  210  miles  an  hour.  The  figures  were  tlie  more 
disappointing  because  In  January  of  that  same  year  the  new  deal 
government  had  set  on  foot  the  largest  production  plan  yet  con- 
ceived in  Prance,  providing  for  production  of  5,000  airplane  tKXlles 
and  12.000  engines.  But  execution  had  lagged  behind  schedule, 
which  itself  was  outmoded  by  events. 

The  subnormal  production  In  all  Industry  during  this  theorists" 
holiday  was  charged  by  former  Premier  Herrlot  with  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  nation.  Gaston  Jeze.  writing  In  Eire  Nouvelle,  called 
It  catastrophic. 

H.  Z.  Torres. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    WILLIAM  J.  MILLER.  OF  CONNECTI- 
CUT 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  June  2,  1940: 

!  At  the  conclusion  of  my  April  broadcast  I  announced  that  due 
I  to  an  agreement  entered  into  by  members  of  the  American 
Broadcasters  Association,  this  station  could  not  donate  time  to 
Members  of  Congress.  Considering  the  fact  that  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  that  ruling  Is  perfectly  Justified  and  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  generosity  of  Station  WTIC  In  giving  me  30  minutes  each 
month  so  that  I  could  report  to  you  on  what  goes  on  in  C-ongress. 
It  was  my  Intention  to  omit  future  broadcasts  and  confine  my 
reports  for  the  balance  of  this  session  to  a  monthly  bulletin. 
However,  a  few  of  my  friends  felt  that  these  broadcasts  should  be 
continued  and  they  therefore  named  a  committee  to  accept  dona- 
tions to  make  possible  a  continuation  of  this  series.  I  am  In- 
formed that  money  enough  for  two,  and  possibly  three,  broad- 
casts has  been  donated  and  that  donations  have  been  received 
from  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Before  I  go  on  with  my  announced  subject,  may  I  take  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  remind  you  of  the  drive  being  made  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  $10,000,000  to  carry  on  Its  work  of  mercy  In  the 
devastated  areas  of  Europe.  It  Is  hard  for  us.  3,000  miles  away 
from  the  battleflelds,  to  visualize  the  suffering  of  innocent  men, 
I  women,  and  children.  I  hope  the  Red  Cross  will  succeed  in  rais- 
ing the  needed  $10,000,000,  and  that  this  sum  will  be  exceeded 
substantially.  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Connecticut  will  gladly 
do  their  part. 

The  war  in  EXirope  and  the  efforts  of  our  own  country  to  Im- 
prove pnd  strengthen  our  own  defenses  has,  of  course,  over- 
shadowed all  of  the  domestic  legislation  considered  by  Congress 
during  the  past  month. 

Since  my  last  broadcast,  the  world  has  been  horrified  by  the 
cruel  attack  on  Norway.  We  read  in  our  newspapers  or  hear  on 
our  radios,  accounts  of  the  ruthless  attack  by  Hitler  on  the  peace- 
loving  neutral  country  of  Norway.  We  saw  on  the  screen  in  our 
theaters,  the  bombing  and  burning  of  Norwegian  towns  and  cities. 
We  stood  aghast  as  we  heard  of  the  treacherous  work  of  the  "fifth 
column."  The  traitors  wiaiin  made  difficult,  If  not  Impossible,  the 
defense  of  that  country. 

Following  as  It  did  by  the  conquering  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  raping  of  Poland,  we  were  indignant  and  horrified;  then,  like 
lightning,  the  mechanized  forces  of  Hitler  struck  at  Holland. 
Belgium.  France,  and  Great  Britain.  It  took  Just  a  matter  of  a 
few  days  to  overrun  and  E\ibdue  Holland.  Last  Tuesday  the  King 
of  Belgium  threw  down  his  arms  and  as  I  write  tliese  words,  tiie 
most  deadly  battle  of  all  time  rages  in  France. 
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Where  does  all  this  tragedy  leave  the  United  Statf  s?     What  can 

and  should  we.  as  a  people,  do  at  this  time?      What  should  I.  as 

the   Representative   of   the  people   of   Hartford   County,  do   at   this 

~  time  of  crisis?      I  humbly  pray  Almighty  God  to  guide  \is  in  the 

direction  we  should  go. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  Is  the  first  duty  of  this 
Congress  to  provide  whatever  is  necessary  to  protect  this  country 
from  any  possible  attack.  While  our  indignation  rises  we  must 
not  be  swept  off  our  feet  by  either  hysteria,  or  propaganda.  All 
kinds  of  wild  hysterical  suggestions  have  been  made  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  national  elections  In  November  be  postponed. 
I  agree  that  partisanship  should  not  affect  the  decisions  Congress 
must  make  m  connection  with  both  national  defense  and  our 
foreign  policy.  There  should  be  cooperation  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government;  there  should,  and 
must  be.  unity  of  purpose.  Ours  is  a  two-party  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  very  definite  responsibility  rests  on  the  minority. 
When  the  requests  of  the  majority  are  sound  we  should  support 
them  When  unsound  we  should  respectfully  oppose  them  Sound 
defense  and  preservation  of  democratic  methods  help  each  other, 
while  any  attempted  short  cut  of  government  control  is  danger- 
ous— both  to  liberty  and  to  defense.  Ahead  of  all  else  at  th's 
time  the  Congress  and  the  country  should  know  the  truth.  We 
should  know  exactly  the  real  strength  of  our  Army,  Navy,  and 
air  force 

Now.  during  the  next  few  minutes,  let  us  review  what  has  taken 
place  in  Conpress  during  the  past  3  weeks.  By  May  10  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  both  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
regular  appropriation  bills  These  two  bills  appropriated  the 
hu-e  sum  cf  more  than  $2.000.000.000 — an  all-time  high  in  jur 
peacetime  history.  These  two  bills,  in  most  respects,  carried  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  ranking  officers  of  our  Army  and 
Navy.  Tile  commanding  officers  of  each  branch  of  our  military 
service  had  testified  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  had 
told  the  committee  what  their  particular  branch  needed,  and  almost 
without  excejjtlon.  their  requests  were  granted. 

On  tlie  evening  of  May  15  the  President  announced  that  on  the 
following  day  he  would  personally  deliver  a  message  to  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  That  mes- 
sage was  delivered  on  May  16.  I  won't  take  the  time  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  President's  message,  as  most  of  you  listening  today, 
either  heard  it  over  your  radios  or  have  read  it  in  your  newspapers. 
Briefly,  the  President  asked  for  almost  a  billion  dollars  to  be  used 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  Improve  and  strengthen  our  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

As  I  listened  to  that  message  I  was  disturbed  by  the  picture  the 
President  painted,  by  the  woeful  lack  of  modern  mechanized  equip- 
ment for  our  Army,  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  light  of  developments 
In  aviation  abroad,  all  of  our  airplanes  were  obsolete.  In  addition 
to  definite  requests  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, the  Pre'^ident  asked  for  $100,000,000  in  cash  and  authorization 
for  another  $100,000,000  In  the  future,  to  be  made  available  to  him 
to  care  for  any  emergency  that  might  develop  while  Congress  wa.i 
In  recess.  The  country  and  the  Congress  approved  the  recommen- 
dations made  In  the  President's  message.  This  statement  is  borne 
cut  by  the  fact  that  in  the  following  12  days  the  House  passed  three 
separate  bills  carrying  out  the  President's  recommendations,  witii 
Just  one  vote  In  the  negative.  I  shall  summarize  the  provisions 
of  those  bills  In  Just  a  few  minutes. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  giving  the  President  a  blank  check  for  $200.- 
000.000.  much  as  I  was  opposed  to  that  provision,  simply  becau.se 
It  was  the  second  section  of  a  bill  wTitten  In  two  sections,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  were  sound  and  necessary.  Dtiring 
the  debate  on  this  bill,  it  was  pointed  out  in  1917.  Congress  had 
given  Pre-ldent  Wilson  a  blank  check  for  $100,000,000.  However, 
there  Is  this  noteworthy  difference.  In  1917  we  were  at  war;  today 
we  are  at  peace,  and  with  the  right  kind  of  leadership  we  are  going 
to  remain  at  peace.  The  President,  by  virtue  of  the  emergency 
under  which  we  are  now  operating,  has  power  to  transfer  funds 
within  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  appropriation  and  even  to 
Fpend  money  not  authorized  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  was  done 
last  September  in  the  amount  of  more  than  $375  000.000. 

On  May  23  I  inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  the.  report  sub- 
mittpd  to  Congress  by  President  Wilson  showing  how  his  $100.- 
000  000  so-called  blank  check  was  spent.  Most  of  it  went  to  depart- 
ments that  had  regular  appropriations.  The  outstanding  exception 
was  an  Item  of  $2  100.000  spent  by  Mr.  George  Creel's  committee 
on  public  information.  Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  want  to  say 
that  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  President  dramatized  the  situation 
by  personally  delivering  his  message  to  the  Congress.  Hardly  a 
week  goes  by  but  what  the  Congress  receives  a  message  from  the 
White  Hoi'.se.  and  I  can  assure  you  that  a  written  message  receives 
the  same  attention  as  a  message  delivered  In  person.  Dramatizing 
the  present  situation  Increases  the  hysteria,  frightens  cur  people. 
and  does  no  leal  good. 

The  other  two  bills  to  which  I  have  referred  were  submitted  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  last  Tuesday,  and 
approved  by  the  House  after  2  hoiu-s  of  debate  on  each  of  them. 
The  first  one  eased  certain  restrictions  new  In  force  In  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  naval  supplies,  such  as  ships,  aircraft,  muni- 
tions, and  so  forth.  This  bill  permits  the  Secretary*  of  the  Navy  to 
make  purchases  by  negotiated  contracts  rather  than  by  competi- 
tive bids.  This  Is  not  the  old  cost-plus  plan  used  during  the  World 
War.  but  rather  provides  for  a  definite  set  profit,  known  in  advance. 


f  and  made  part  of  the  contract.  Many  m?n  who  have  studied  naval 
I  procurement  feel  that  not  only  will  the  Navy  get  better  equipment 
by  this  method  but  will,  in  many  cases,  get  it  cheaper. 

Another  section  of  this  bill  permits  the  Secretary  of  War  to  ad- 
vance 30  percent  of  the  amount  of  any  contract  where  the  contrac- 
tor needs  the  money  to  buy  certain  equipment  and  material.  This 
30  percent  will,  of  course,  be  taken  out  cf  the  final  settlement.  It 
does,  however,  make  it  possible  for  a  small  shipyard  or  aircraft 
factor^'  to  share  in  the  Expansion  program. 

The  third  section  relates  to  hours  and  wages.  The  so-called 
Walsh-Healey  Act  of  1936.  which  limits  the  hours  that  may  be 
worked  by  those  filling  Government  contracts  as  well  as  regulating 
wages,  certain  reports,  and  .so  forth,  does  not  apply  to  open-market 
purchases  but  only  to  contract  purcha.ses  and  negotiated  contracts 
which  have  been  rul^d  to  be  open-market  purchases 

Under  this  bill,  the  standard  work  week  is  set  at  40  hours,  but 
It  provides  that  an  employee  may  work  as  much  as  48  hours  per 
week,  providing  he  is  paid  time  and  a  half  for  the  additional  8 
hours.  It  is  further  provided  that  if  the  President  declares  that  it 
is  necessary  to  work  more  than  48  hours  per  week,  he  may  raise  the 
limit  and  require  that  time  and  a  half  be  paid  the  employee  ff:r  all 
over  40  hours  in  any  one  week. 

It  Is  hoped,  as  a  result  of  this  whole  national-defense  expansion 
program,  that  thousands  now  unemployed  will  secure  work.  Con- 
tractors will  be  ur£;;d  to  work  additional  shifts,  In.stead  of  making 
their  employees  v.ork  overtime.  It  Is  realized,  however,  that  in 
many  technical  Jobs  It  will  not  be  possible  to  secure  additional 
trained  men.  Fcr  example,  take  an  engineer  working  on  a  drafting 
board  in  an  effort  to  design  a  new  aviation  engine  or  a  new  part 
for  a  marine  engine,  or  even  an  antiaircraft  gun.  In  such  ca-^es 
it  Is  Just  as  impossible  to  put  another  m.an  on  that  drafting  board, 
to  work  on  that  problem,  as  It  would  be  to  paint  a  portrait  by 
u?ing  three  shifts  of  artists  It  is  not  a  case  of  paying  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime.  It  is  a  case  of  getting  the  Job  done;  of  getting 
our  badiy  needed  equipment  at  the  earliest  po-sible  moment. 
Tho?e  who  say  that  labor  would  object  to  such  a  provision  as  the 
one  to  which  I  refer  now  are.  in  my  humble  opinion,  insulting 
labor.  The  men  and  women  to  whom  we  ref<»r  as  labor  are  loyal 
citizens,  and  I  believe  they  will  cooperate  in  this  emergency  as  they 
have  done  In  the  past. 

The  second  bill  passed  last  Tuesd:iv  provided  for  the  expansion 
of  our  naval  air  service.  It  provided,  first,  for  the  purchase  of  7.000 
airplanes,  which  will  brlnt:  the  Naw  strength  up  to  10.000  planes 
of  all  types.  It  provided  for  the  training  of  16000  pilots,  and  It 
provided  for  20  additional  shore  bases  for  naval  aircraft  This  last 
item  is  of  great  Importance.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not 
provided  for  adequate  airports  for  our  expanded  air  services.  At 
the  present  time,  we  do  not  have  anything  like  enoueh  airports  to 
care  for  20  or  30  thousand  airplanes.  The  number  of  planes  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  for  the  Navy,  and  the  number  provided  for  the 
Army,  are  reasonable  and  we  have  everv  reason  to  believe  that  with 
our  expanding  aircraft  industry,  we  can  get  dellverv  within  a  year's 
time 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  the  President  asked  that  the  aircraft 
industry  be  expand^'d  so  we  could  secure  an  annual  output  of  50  000 
planes  for  our  Army  and  Navy;  this  In  addition  to  the  reeds  of 
France  and  Great  Britain,  to  .>:ay  nothing  of  our  commercial  needs 

1  fear  this  Is  a  case  of  uncontrolled  enthusiasm  and  a  false  hope 
General  Arnold.  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  when  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on  May  3  1940  during 
discussion  of  the  capacity  of  the  aircraft  industry-  .said"  and  I 
quote.  •First,  insofar  as  the  productive  capacity  is  concerned 

"I  made  the  statement  that  we  had  produced  340  airplanes  in 
January  and  approximately  the  same  number  In  March  that  we 
would  reach  a  production  of  about  800  this  fall  and  about  1  200 
by  December  I  also  said  that  I  thought  we  would  have  an  actual 
productive  capacity  of  about  17,000  a  year.  I  said  that  our  abso- 
lute productive  capacity  would  probablv  be.  by  using  two  and 
one-half  shifts,  somewhere  between  24.000  and  30,000  annually 
but  apparently  did  not  make  this  clear,  that  that  Is  the  absolute 
maximum  productive  capacity  of  the  aircraft  Industry  based  upon 
expanded  production  of  all  type  airplanes  being  manufactured  bv 
the  aircraft  Industry— that  Is,  low-horsepower  sport  models  as  well 
as  commercial  craft  and  purely  mllltarv  types — and  means  100 
percent  clicking,  if  we  secured  properly  qualified  mechanics,  all 
of  the  necessary  additional  facilities,  the  necessary  administrative 
and  directive  forces  in  the  shops,  and  the  necessary  engineers 
These  latter  two  requirements  are  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  reach  this  absolute  maximum  produc- 
tive capacity  in  the  United  States  for  probably   1    year  or  maybe 

2  years  after  we  decide  that  we  want  to  reach  it.  In  other  words 
the  24,000  and  the  30.000  is  an  ideal  figure  that  we  shoot  at' 
that  we  may  or  may  not  ever  reach." 

I  am  glad  Congress  has  adopted  a  reasonable  program,  one  that 
can  be  carried  to  completion  within  the  time  limit  set. 

I  have  referred  to  the  President's  message  to  Congress  and  to 
the  way  Congress  has  responded  without  thought  of  partisanship 
both  parties  voting  unanimously  for  the  b.lls  reported.  Before 
leaving  the  subject  of  national  defense.  I  want  to  mention,  very 
briefly,  the  Presidents  broadcast  of  last  Sunday  night.  I  refer  to 
that  broadcast  only  because  it  Indicates  a  serious  lack  of  co- 
operation between  the  Army.  Navy,  and  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  we  have  the  best  and  largest  Navy  we  have  ever 
had  and  that  Is  certainly  true,  but  when  the  President  got  down 
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to  listing  the  equipment  the  Army  has  "either  on  hand"  or  "on 
order  "  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  figures  used  by  the 
President  and  the  figures  given  to  Congress  by  representatives  of 
the  War  Department  this  past  month.  For  example,  the  Presi- 
dent said  we  have  "3.200  of  the  best  fighting  fliers  in  the  world." 
The  follow. ng  Is  taken  from  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  May  3,  and  I  quote: 

"We  have  only  a  trained  personnel  to  take  care  of  1.965  combat 
planes,  and  Congress  has  provided  the  money  to  train  the  full 
number  cf  men  required  to  operate  them. 

"Senator  Lodge.  We  will  have  the  same  p>er8onnel  as  we  have 
now.     They  have  got  enough  personnel  for  5.500  planes. 

"General  Arnold.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  have  personnel  to  take 
care  cf  5.500. 

'Senator  Lodge.  What  do  we  have? 

"General  Arnold.  We  have  personnel  to  operate  1.965  combat 
planes."         ^ 

And  so  on  down  the  list  of  tanks,  antitank  guns,  antiaircraft 
gains,  etc.  All  of  which  indicates  the  need  of  a  war  industr.es 
board  to  cotrdinate  all  defense  activities.  No  one  man  can  keep 
up  with  all  the  details  of  such  a  huge  program. 

I  m.ay  be  about  to  make  a  rash  statement.  In  view  of  the  events 
that  have  recently  taken  place  abroad,  but  I  do  want  to  say  with 
all  sincerity  that  I  do  not  believe  this  country  .s  in  danger  of 
attack  froin  abroad  In  the  near  future.  I  am  more  concerned 
about  so-called  "filth  column"  activity  wlthm  than  I  am  by 
threat  of  attack  from  without.  There  Isn't  a  bombing  plane 
made  as  yet  th:it  can  come  across  the  ocean  with  a  load  and  get 
back  to  Its  base  again.  It  would  take  a  navy  three  times  as  stroi.g 
as  cur  own  Navy  to  come  over  here  and  engage  our  Navy  on  equal 
footinc.  Every  Ihou.sand  m.les  away  from  its  horse  base  reduces 
naval  power  by  25  percent.  The  ocean  is  still  a  source  of  defense 
for  the  United  States  In  spite  of  that.  I  do  believe  that  we 
must  prepare  at  once  for  any  possible  eventuality,  and  I  will 
support  every  reasonable  request  made  by  the  President  to 
strengthen  our  national  defense.  I  am  thankful  we  still  have 
time  to  prepare,  but  we  should  not  delay.  The  experience  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  .8  known  to  all  of  ue. 

If  time  will  permit.  I  want  to  refer  to  one  or  two  other  legis- 
lative matters  considered  bv  Congress  during  the  month  of  May. 
One  is  H  R  9000  or.  as  It  is  known  to  the  Legion,  the  widows 
and    orphans   bill. 

This  bill  provided  a  pension  for  the  dependent  widow,  orphans, 
or  parents  of  a  World  War  veteran  In  the  amount  of  $20  per  month. 
Under  the  provi.sions  of  this  bill  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  vet- 
eran had  suffered  any  disability  while  in  service  Under  existing 
law  the  widow,  orphan,  or  parent  of  any  World  War  veteran  who, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  a  1 -percent  or  more  service-connected 
disability,  Is  entitled  to  a  pension.  Under  exl.>;tlng  law.  the  widow 
of  a  veteran  who  was  killed  In  battle  or  who  died  of  a  service-in- 
curred disability,  receives  the  Inadequate  maximum  pension  of  $45 
per  month,  or  $38.  if  under  age  50. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  pa&sage  of  H.  R  9000  will  definitely 
close  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  widows  of  men  who  actually  died 
In  the  service  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  Into  all  the  details 
of  this  debate,  but  1  will  be  glad  to  send  anyone  Interest* d  a  copy 
of  the  remarks  I  made  m  the  House  en  this  subject  However.  I 
do  want  to  .^ay  that  no  Member  of  Congress  holds  the  members  of 
the  American  Legion  in  higher  regard  than  I  do.  The  members  of 
the  American  Legion  have  rendered  many  fine  services  to  their 
country.  St:ite.  and  community  No  organization  has  done  more  to 
point  out  the  need  for  an  Improved  Army  and  Navy  than  has  been 
done  by  the  Legion  For  that  reason,  among  others.  I  feci  confident 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  Legion  does  not  favor  the 
passage  of  this  pension  bill  at  this  time.  That  feeling  is  strength- 
ened by  th?  fact  that  cut  of  29  Legion  posts  In  Hartford  County. 
I  heard  from  a  representative  of  only  3  of  these  posts  that  favored 
this  legislation.  I  did  get  requests  from  several  representatives  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  who  favored  the  bill  At  the  same 
time.  I  had  a  great  many  letters  from  veterans,  including  members 
of  tlie  Legion,  who  were  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  I  can 
only  ."av.  that  having  studied  the  bill  and  reall/lng  the  situation 
our  country  faces,  I  could  not  vote  for  lU  passage  and  live  up  to 
the  oath  of  office  I  took  In  January  1939. 

A  few  weeks  ago  It  was  quite  generally  believed  that  Congress 
would  adjourn  abotU  June  8  The  adjournment  date  is  now  very 
uncertain.  I  hope  Congress  will  stay  in  session  until  its  work  has 
been  completed,  even  If  It  takes  all  summer,  and  regardless  of  the 
effect  It  mlcht  have  on  any  individual.  I  hope  we  will  pass  a  sound 
tax  bill  We  have  reached  and  exceeded  the  legal  debt  limit  of 
$45,000,000,000,  and  it  Is  well  to  note  for  the  record  that  that  debt 
was  not  created  by  any  national-defense  preparations.  The  debt 
adds  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  we  face.  As  the  committee 
of  the  minority  appoinU^  last  year  to  study  our  national  defense 
needs  reported  In  January,  "'the  huge  national  debt  is  the  worst 
crack  In  our  armor  at  this  time." 

We  must  have  legislation  to  prevent  the  spread  of  "fifth  column" 
activities  Teeth  must  be  put  in  our  laws  dealing  with  those 
who  engage  in  subversive  activities.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation or.  as  It  Is  commonly  called.  F.  B.  I  .  must  be  given 
more  agents  In  dealing  with  the  '"flfth  column""  activities  we  must 
again  guard  against  hysteria  Those  of  us  who  remember  the 
World  War  will  remember  the  number  of  fine  men  and  women, 
loyal  Americaus  of  German  birth  and  with  German  names,  who 


were  hounded  and.  In  some  cases,  ruined  buslnesswlse  due  to  wartime 
hysteria. 

It  apparently  has  become  necessary  to  fingerprint  and  register 
all  aliens  now  "in  the  United  States.  No  law-abiding  alien  should 
object  to  cooperating  with  our  Government  to  that  extent.  The 
records  will  be  separate  from  any  criminal  file.  Compared  to  the 
treatment  of  aliens  In  most  of  the  countries  of  E^irope.  this  is  a 
small  request  to  make  of  aliens  living  here.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  remember  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  law-abiding 
aliens  residing  here  who  have  come  here  legally  and  who,  for 
perfectly  good  reasons,  sometimes  due  to  age,  cannot  meet  the 
citizenship  requirements  of  the  United  States.  Others  are  wait- 
ing only  for  the  pas.sage  of  the  required  time  between  filing  in- 
tentions and  the  procurement  of  final  citizenship  papers.  Such 
aliens  are  entitled  to  fair  treatment.  We  have  not  forgotten  that 
in  the  World  War  days,  sons  of  aliens  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  enlisted  in  cur  armed  forces  and  rendered  fine  service,  and 
In  many  instances  gave  their  lives  for  their  adopted  country. 

Admittedly  this  broadcast  Is  rather  disconnected.  As  a  rule  I 
try  to  prepare  the  material  for  each  monthly  broadcast  a  week 
before  I  am  due  to  present  It  to  you  so  that  necessary  mimeographed 
copies  can  be  prepared.    This  month  developments  came  so  fast  that 

1  have  had  to  rewrite  my  copy  three  times,  so  I  could  add  new 
material  taken  from  mes.sages  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President. 

FYlday  afternoon  the  President  sent  another  message  to  Congress 
asking  for  appropriations  amounting  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 
If  this  reque.«t  is  granted  it  will  mean  that  we  have  appropriated 
more  than  $4,000,000,000  for  national  defense  this  year.  This  addi- 
tional sum.  according  to  the  President,  will  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  more  cannons,  ammunition,  antiaircraft  guns,  auto-tank 
guns,  tanks,  etc  Important  as  these  It^ms  are.  the  real  Important 
part  of  the  message  came  In  the  closing  paragraphs  when  the 
President  asked  for  authority  to  call  into  the  Federal  service  the 
National  Guard  units  of  the  several  States  plus  such  members  of 
the  organized  Reserves  as  he  deems  necessary  The  Members  of 
the  House  were  listening  Intently  to  the  reading  cf  the  message 
by  the  reading  clerk,  and  when  the  request  for  federalizing  the 
National  Guard  was  read  there  was  a  quite  general  gasp  through- 
out the  House. 

I  have  had  very  limited  time  to  think  through  the  far-reaching 
Implications  of  this  request.  Certainly  Congress  should  consider 
this  proposition  soberly  and  calmly.  Based  on  all  the  Information 
thus  far  given  to  Congress.  I  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  or  neces- 
sity of  federalizing  our  National  Guard.  These  are  State  troops, 
to  be  used  In  the  States  and  by  the  States  except  In  time  of  Invasion 
or  war  We  are  not  at  war  nor  Is  there  any  threat  of  Invasion  im- 
mediately apparent.  I  believe  that  the  equipment  of  our  National 
Guard  should  be  modernized  and.  Insofar  as  possible,  mechanized. 
Plans  have  already  been  made  by  many  employers  to  permit  em- 
ployees who  are  In  the  National  Guard  to  have  3  weeks'  leave,  so 
they  can  have  3  weeks'  training  th's  summer  Instead  of  the  regular 

2  weeks.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  an  additional  week  for 
normal  vacations.  Money  should  be  made  available  lor  extra  drills 
and  perhaps  some  week-end  training,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
current  events  Justify  mobilizing  and  federalizing  all  National 
Guard  units  at  this  time  Take  our  own  State  for  example  Hun- 
dreds of  the  men  now  enrolled  in  our  National  Guard  hold  respon- 
sible positions  In  our  es,sentlal  Industries 

We  need  airplane  engines,  airplanes,  machine  guns,  and  that  type 
of  material  more  than  any  other  one  thing  today.  This  latest 
request  proves  the  need  lor  calm  deliberation.  We  must  not  be 
swept  off  our  feet. 

In  the  same  connection.  I  believe  we  should  have  more  details 
on  the  proposal  to  train  enrollees  cf  the  C.  C.  C.  and  the  N.  Y  A. 
for  ncncombatant  purposes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  men 
should  be  trained  in  the  skilled  trades  so  they  can  be  useful  In  the 
manufacture  of  aircraft  engines,  tanks,  trucks,  rifles,  etc.  Cer- 
tainly there  will  be  expansion,  arid  undoubtedly  extra  shifts  in  all 
of  the  factories  making  such  equipment,  but  the  question  In  my 
mind  Is  should  we  put  these  boys  and  young  men  Into  these  fac- 
tories as  enrollees  of  the  C.  C.  C.  or  N.  Y.  A.  If  Jobs  are  available 
for  them  In  such  factories,  even  as  apprentices,  I  believe  they 
should  be  discharged  from  the  C.  C.  C.  and  taken  away  from  the 
N.  Y.  A.  and  permitted  to  take  employment  where  they  can  learn 
a  trade  and  be  useful  to  the  expansion  program. 

This  past  week  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
voted  favorably  on  the  bill  which  authorizes  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  set  up  one  or  more  corporations,  financed 
with  funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  to  purchase  reserve  stores 
for  such  essential  war  material  as  rubber  and  tin.  These  essential 
commodities  are  not  available  in  the  United  States.  That  seems 
like  a  very  wise  proposal,  and  no  member  of  the  committee  ralaed 
any  objection  However,  the  second  part  of  the  bill  provided  that 
these  corporations  could  make  loans  to  manufacturers  of  needed 
war  material,  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material  for  plant  expansion, 
and  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  new  factories.  These 
new  factories  to  be  operated  by  the  corporation  There  waj  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  to  the  provision  which  allows^  the  Government 
to  build  and  operate  new  factories — factories  that  could  manufac- 
ture cloth  for  Army  uniforms,  mess  kits,  canvas  belting,  as  well  as 
anything  else  needed  by  the  Army  or  Navy.  This  would  be  In 
direct  competition  with  private  Industry,  and.  at  a  time  when  we 
hr^ve  thousands  of  square  feet  of  empty  factory  buildings  all  over 
the  country.     Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  Federal  Loan  Administrator,   was 
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willing  to  modify  the  bill  so  that  It  would  be  clear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  build  and  operate  factories  unless  private 
Industry  could  not  supply  the  needed  material  promptly,  and  at 
a  reasonable  price.  The  majority  memt)ers,  which,  of  course,  means 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  committee,  refused  to  even  agree 
to  that  amendment.  One  of  the  majority  members  made  the 
statement:  "We  have  the  vote  to  pass  it  as  it  is  sent  to  us.  so  why 
should  we  modify  it  at  all?" 

The  following  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Honorable  Kabl  E. 
MrNDT  is  worth  repeating: 

"As  a  Republican.  I  am  a  member  of  an  indispensable  element  of 
a  self-governing  society — the  opposition  party.  Ju.st  as  democracy 
needs  a  majority  party  at  any  given  time  in  Its  existence,  it  also 
needs  a  strong,  virile  opposition  party  which,  operating  for  the  time 
as  a  minority  group,  exercises  its  perfecting  influence  upon  gov- 
ernment by  subjecting  to  critical  analysis  and  careful  examination 
every  policy  or  program  advanced  by  the  party  in  power.  It  is 
neither  good  politics  nor  patriotism  for  the  opposition  party  to  block 
legislation  simply  because  it  is  the  creature  of  the  party  in  power, 
but  it  is  equally  bad  politics  and  unpatriotic  to  shirk  its  duties  of 
painstaking  analysis  and  public-serving  criticism  to  the  end  that 
Government  policies  may  be  seasoned  and  perfected  before  becom- 
ing operative  upon  the  destiny  of  a  free  people." 

When  the  United  States  is  faced  with  grave  domestic  or  interna- 
tional situations,  surface  thinkers  and  strong  partisans  too  fre- 
quently run  to  the  public  with  the  idea  that  politics  should  be 
adjourned — this  means  only  one  thing,  the  adjournment  of  self- 
government  in  such  a  land  as  ours — that  all  should  blindly  follow 
the  leadership  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  effective  or  inefTectlve. 
of  the  majority  party  of  the  moment  and  that  opposition  denotes 
a  lack  of  patriotism  because  it  refuses  to  "go  along"'  with  anything 
or  everything  the  party  in  power  proposes  Such  a  fatalistic  con- 
cept of  the  art  of  self-government  in  this  Republic  is  a  tragic  dis- 
service to  our  country.  It  would  deprive  our  country,  when  its 
needs  are  the  greatest,  of  the  most  effective  device  it  has  to  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  challenges  that  confront  it. 

At  a  time  when  every  decision  or  policy  may  mean  the  success 
or  failure  of  America,  it  is  essential  that  every  move  be  tested  in 
the  fierce  light  of  public  det)ate  and  forged  in  the  crucible  of  honest 
discussion  and  controversy  before  it  Is  accepted  and  adopted  as  the 
policy  upon  which  a  nation's  destiny  is  to  be  gambled.  At  a  time  of 
emergency  or  crisis  is  no  time  to  accept  untested  recipes  or  to  resort 
to  the  devitalizing  practice  of  taking  orders  instead  of  formulating 
decisions. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  discuss  In  more  detail  the  Important 
proposals  now  before  the  Congress.  May  I  again  assure  you  that 
I  intend  to  consider  every  request  made  by  the  President,  without 
thought  of  partisanship,  and  will  support  every  proposal  that  seems 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  this  Nation  and  to  do 
everything  that  is  honorable,  and  that  will  help  to  keep  this  country 
cut  of  war. 


Preparedness  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
and  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  following  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  approved  by  many  of  my  constituents 
of  the  Seventh  Indiana  District: 

First.  Republicans  and  Democrats  must  continue  to  work 
together  on  the  preparedness  program,  and  it  is  essential  that 
we  remain  in  session  to  see  that  the  job  is  completed. 

Second.  Emphasis  should  he  placed  on  spiritual  revival 
necessary  to  a  revitalized  democracy. 

Third.  Capable  men  should  be  in  charge  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram— not  biu-eaucrats.  Let  the  military  experts  declare  their 
needs  and  the  industrial  experts  furnish  those  needs. 

Fourth.  Defense  begins  by  accumulating  raw  materials  that 
the  United  States  lacks,  such  as  tin,  manganese,  and  rubber. 

Fifth.  We  should  not  exp>ort  any  more  scrap  iron  and  tools 
to  Japan.    These  are  needed  right  here  at  home. 

Sixth.  We  need  planes,  antiaircraft  guns,  tanks,  antitank 
guns,  and  uniforms  now. 

Seventh.  We  should  organize  a  home  defense  with  con- 
structive and  sane  leadership  to  be  ever  watchful  of  the  "fifth 
column"  movements  in  America. 


Eighth.  We  need  more  vocational  education  and  guidance 
in  America  to  produce  more  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers. 

Ninth.  Crop  control  should  be  stopped  immediately,  because 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  help  feed  the  world. 

Tenth.  Let  us  stop  "fiddling"  and  "bickering"  despite  the 
mistakes  made  in  the  past  7  years  on  national  defense  by  the 
present  administration. 

Eleventh.  We  should  keep  individual  prices  from  getting 
out  of  line  to  protect  the  budget  of  American  housewives. 
Excessive  profits  should  be  kept  in  abeyance  if  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  American  people  to  have  no  more  war  millionaires. 

T>*'elfth.  We  must  have  teamwork  between  industry,  labor, 
and  Government. 

Thirteenth.  All  Americans  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  our  liberties,  ideals,  and  institu- 
tions. 


Enemies  Within 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1940 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  not  at  war 
and  we  do  not  contemplate  any  war  with  any  nation,  yet 
there  are  some  within  our  borders  who  appear  to  be  urging 
our  national-defense  program  on  the  basis  of  preparation 
for  war.  We  do  not  want  war — we  want  peace!  We  do  not 
want  to  prepare  for  war — we  want  to  prepare  for  our  own 
defense  in  case  of  an  attack.  We  do  not  want  any  part  in 
any  war.  either  of  aggression  or  of  defense,  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  But  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  our  Nation 
our  country  will  rise  to  that  emergency.  We  will  defend 
our  Nation,  our  people,  and  our  institutions  to  the  end. 

While  many  of  our  people  are  frightened  because  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  yet  we  have  within  our  own  gates  those  in- 
fluences which  are  highly  dangerous  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  our  people;  they  are  enemies  within,  and  it  is 
insignificant  by  what  name  they  are  called— whether  the 
"fifth  column"  or  other  designation — these  subversive  influ- 
ences must  be  detected  and  the  development  of  these  dan- 
gerous agencies  stopped.  Those  who  live  within  our  gates 
and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  our  land  and  who  profit  by  our 
institutions  should  revere  our  form  of  government  under 
our  Constitution.  But  those  who  come  here,  and  who  are 
in  disagreement  with  our  form  of  government — those  who 
would  seek  to  destroy  it — should  immediately  return  to  the 
land  from  whence  they  came.  We  have  no  place  here  for 
those  who  seek  to  destroy — we  have  room  only  for  those 
who  would  build  our  Nation  and  who  would  defend  it  in 
time  of  peril. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  and  to  include  therein  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  bearing  date  of 
June  3.  1940,  which  editorial  follows: 

E^fFM^:s    withii* 

Call  them  by  whatever  name  one  chooses — the  "fifth  column  " 
TroJan-horse  troopers,  or  Jr.st  plain  spies  and  saboteurs — there  are 
enemies  within  our  gates  that  the  lessons  of  Norway  and  Holland 
have  shown  must  be  ferreted  out  and  eradicated  quickly  and  re- 
lentlessly. Those  enemies  operate  covertly  and  In  varied  guides 
but  they  are  fully  as  dangerous  to  the  Natlon'.s  integrity  as  a  frrntal 
assault  by  armies  in  the  open.  Often  they  are  aided  and  abetted 
(sometimes  unwittingly)  by  fellow  travelers  and  misguided  sympa- 
thizers. 

Obviously,  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  trained  and  subtle 
espionage  agents  and  other  violators  of  our  sedition  and  neutrality 
laws  constitute  a  Job  for  experts  Vigilante  and  similar  well- 
intentioned  groups  have  neither  the  support  of  law  nor  the  experi- 
ence and  training  which  are  absolutely  es.sential  in  invc<:tigating 
subversive  acUviUes.     TUey  can   be  of  service  In  combating   alien 
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propaganda  and  In  putting  the  public  on  guard  against  un-Amcrlcjn 
agitators,  but  they  should  leave  the  investigation  and  punishment 
ol  violators  to  authorized  law-enforcement  agencies  And  there 
Is  no  cause  for  fear  that  our  Government  is  not  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion, nor  that  it  will  not  take  effective  action.  The  Dies  committee 
Is  rendering  a  valuable  service  by  throwing  the  searchlight  of  inquiry 
Into  dark  and  devious  channels  of  un- Americanism:  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  thrown  its  full  resources  into  the  battle 
against  the  undercover  forces  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  alien 
Intrigue. 

The  latest  evidence  of  aggressive  action  In  the  counter-espionage 
camp  Is  the  creation  by  J  Edgar  Hoover.  F  B.  I  Director,  of  a 
new  national  defense  Investigation  unit  within  his  organization. 
Mr  Hoover  has  placed  In  charge  of  this  Important  unit  Hugh  H. 
Clegg.  a  qul.t  but  determined  assistant  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  F  B  I  war  on  kidnapers,  bank  robt>ers.  and  other 
desperadoes  Mr  Clegg  has  been  "dean"  of  the  Bureau's  national 
police  academy,  in  which  post  he  has  won  the  friendship,  con- 
fidence, and  cooperation  of  State  and  municipal  police  officers 
throughout  the  Nation  This  asEOClatlon  should  be  of  great  value 
In  the  difficult  and  highly  responsible  assignment  which  he  now 
undertake.s 

With  such  a  set-up.  there  can  be  no  need  for  any  superagency 
to  supervise  the  F.  B  I.  in  \ts  war  on  violators  of  Federal  laws. 
The  record  of  the  G-men  shows  that  they  can  be  trusted  to  do  a 
fearless,  fair,  and  thorough  Job.  without  need  for  outside  restraint. 
Th;^y  are  laboring  under  a  scrioua  handicap  in  their  battle  iigainst 
spies,  however  This  is  the  ridiculous  prohibition  against  tapping 
of  wires  u.sid  by  alien  plotters.  Certainly  no  sensible  person  would 
consider  the  Upping  of  a  spy's  telephone  for  Investigative  purposes 
an  Invasion  of  any  constitutional  right.  An  exception  by  Attorney 
General  Jackson  to  his  too-broad  order  against  wiretapping  would 
remove  th!s  handicap,  and  the  Star  can  sec  no  Justification  for 
his  hesitancy  Meanwhile.  Congress  should  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
legality  of  wire-tapping  in  such  major  crimes  as  kidnaping  or 
espionajre  by  enacting  legislation  approving  its  use  in  cases  mvolv- 
ing  human  life  or  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted  with  this  very  important 
duty  of  making  our  Nation  safe  from  within.  We  should 
profit  from  the  experiences  of  Norway  and  Belgium  and  rec- 
ognize the  very  essential  and  responsible  duty  we  have  to 
perform  in  order  to  make  our  own  Nation  safe  from  the 
hands  of  our  own  people.  Every  agency  of  government  which 
is  available  and  our  own  people  should  bend  every  effort  to 
aid  in  stamping  out  every  subversive  activity  within  our 
borders.  Let  us  make  our  Nation  safe  from  the  Influences 
within,  and  this  will  strengthen  us  to  meet  any  and  every  foe 
without.     Let  us  inculcate  the  theme  of  "One  for  all,  all  for 

one America"  among  all  our  people,  and  let  us  make  our 

country  safe  for  Americans. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

OI    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 

Mr.  JARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  asked 
that  the  debt  limit  be  again  increased  another  billion  dollars. 
plus,  which  now  I  understand  is  to  be  $1.200.000.000— this  in 
addition  to  the  $3,000,000,000  in  his  message  of  May  16.  This 
Is  brought  about,  as  the  President  says: 

An  investigation  into  manufacturing  resources  since  my  message 
of  Mav  16  tc  determine  the  practicability  of  placing  additional 
orders  with  industry  for  special  material,  both  to  provide  an  early 
expansion  of  existing  production  faculties,  and  to  obtain  lncrca5>od 
Quantities  of  the  special  weapons  concerned,  has  caused  the  V-ar 
and  Navv  Dt-partments  to  submit  to  me  an  urpent  and  new  rAom- 
mendati6n  that  increased  appropriations  and  authorizations  for 
the  national  defense  be  made  before  the  adjournment  of  the  present 
Congress. 

It  is  hard  to  beUeve  that  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
did  not  have  this  in  mind  at  the  time  they  were  considering 
the  increase  of  the  debt  limit  of  $3,000,000,000  as  asked 
by  the  President  in  his  message  of  May  16.  Again,  it  is 
strange  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Morgenthau, 
Stated  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  last  lall 


he  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  debt  limit 
should  be  increased  $5,000,000,000.  There  was  no  emer- 
gency at  that  time — hence  it  makes  one  question.  Is  it 
all  for  national-defense  purposes?  We  must  remember  in  the 
past  many  things  have  been  done  under  the  guise  of  national 
defense  far  different  than  national  defense  as  proposed  by 
the  President. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  states  that  taxes  to  be  collected  are 
to  be  used  for  the  purjxjses  -for  which  raised,  to  wit,  solely 
national  defense,  but  will  they  be  used  solely  for  that  purpose 
as  stated  by  the  President  in  his  messages  of  May  16  and  31? 

Another  significant  thing  is  that  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage of  May  16  recognized  the  existence  of  the  "fifth  column" 
elsewhere  and  the  treacherous  use  thereof,  but  did  not,  in 
words,  recognize  the  existence  of  the  "fifth  column"  In  this 
country.  This  is  strange,  as  It  Is  clearly  evident  at  every 
turn  that  one  does  exist  in  this  country.  And,  again  In  his 
message  to  Congress  of  May  31  in  which  he  asked  for  the 
additional  $1,200,000,000  he  is  silent  on  this  great  danger. 

When  in  this  country,  from  the  President  down,  is  it 
going  to  be  realized  that  the  danger  exists  in  this  country 
and  then  do  something  about  it?  No  ship  can  operate  suc- 
cessfully with  two  captains.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  coun- 
try is  just  as  strong  as  we  can  successfully  cope  with  this 
"fifth  column"  activity,  and  I  suggest  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  give  authority  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion to  increase  its  force  sufficiently  to  cooperate  with  our 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Hon.  Martin  Dies,  and 
his  committee  in  the  remarkable  work  they  have  been  doing  to 
clean  up  at  once  this  treacherous  use  thereof. 

The  President  suggested  in  his  message  of  May  31: 

Tlie  expansion  of  our  defense  program  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
undtrtalce  immediately  the  training  and  retraining  of  our  people, 
and  especially  our  young  people,  for  employment  In  industry  and 
in  service  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

May  I  say  that  we  have  10,000,000  idle  men  and  women — 
mostly  men — a  great  many  of  these  men  are  trained  me- 
chanics, so  I  do  not  believe  we  will  have  much  of  a  problem  to 
have  the  necessary  men  to  carry  out  this  program. 
Again,  the  President  states  in  his  message  of  May  31: 
The  requirements  of  industry  and  the  expanded  armed  forces  for 
persons  with  experience  in  mechanical  and  manual  fields  are  ob- 
viously going  to  be  great.  We  do  not  have  such  trained  persons  in 
the  number  that  will  be  required  for  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead  of 
us  if  our  defonse  is  to  be  assured.  We  have,  therefore,  the  task  of 
training  a  large  number  In  the  skills  and  semlskills  required  by 
modern  production  In  Industry  and  by  a  highly  mechanized  defense 
force  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  A  primary  consideration  in  the  train- 
ing of  skills  must  \ye  net  the  existing  distribution  of  workers  among 
skilled  fields  but  the  distribution  that  would  be  required  iX  our 
industrial  machine  and  our  defensive  forces  were  fully  mobUized. 

May  I  again  state  that  we  should  not  worry  about  getting 
these  young  men  trained  as  the  manufacturers  who  are 
trained  in  production  will  look  after  this.  Give  them  the 
orders,  and  they  will  do  the  job  if  left  alone,  free  from  Gov- 
ernment hamstringing. 

The  President  again,  in  his  message  of  May  31,  suggested: 

I  have  instructed  the  representatives  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  also  the  representatives  of  the  several  agencies 
dealing  with  the  training  of  young  men  for  noncombatant  Berv- 
Ices  to  make  available  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress the  plans  and  proposals  which  they  have  laid  before  me. 

May  I  add  again  that  we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  the 
training  of  these  young  men  for  the  reasons  stated. 

The  President  then,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  May  31, 
asks  authority  to  call  into  active  service  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  personnel: 

There  Is  a  specific  recommendation  I  would  make  in  concluding 
this  mesf=age.  that  before  adjournment  this  Congress  grant  me  the 
authority  to  call  into  active  service  such  portion  of  the  National 
Guard  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  our  position  of 
neutrality  and  to  safeguard  the  national  defense,  this  to  Include 
authority  to  call  Into  active  service  the  necessary  Reserve  person- 
nel. 

This,  to  my  mind,  negatives  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
gram of  national  defense  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
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men  are  skilled  In  various  occupations  necessary  in  national 
defense  and  they  should  not  be  called  away  from  the  part 
they  are  playing  in  the  national -defense  program  unless 
there  is  an  actual  threat  of  war  in  this  country  and  that 
possibility,  as  I  see  it.  is  far  remote  at  this  time.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  increase  of  $1,200,000,000;  it  is  not  needed  at 
this  time.  It  will  take  years  to  carry  out  the  program  under 
the  $3,000,000,000.  I  am  strong  for  national  defense  but  I 
do  not  believe  in  getting  hysterical  about  it.  As  stated  at 
the  outstart.  let  us  get  busy  and  clean  up  the  enemies  of 
the  country  within,  stop  lukewarm  opposition.  Now  is  the 
time  to  start,  although  it  may  be  a  little  late,  before  we  get 
into  the  full  activity  of  the  defense  program.  If  we  do  not, 
our  program  is  going  to  be  greatly  interfered  with. 


I  Dare  You 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1940 


LETTER    niOM    \nSS    HARRIET    HARTFORD 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter  from 
Miss  Harriet  Hartford,  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  a  brilliant 
summary  of  the  situation  by  a  woman  who  a  year  ago  was 
a  teacher  in  my  Little  home  towTi. 

San  Francisco,  Calif..  May  22,  1940. 
Dear  Mr.  Lambestson:    I  am  so  deeply  concerned  over  the  turn 
of  national  events,  that  I  feel  the  need  of  expressing  an  opinion  to 
someone  In  Washington. 

The  Anr\erican  people  as  a  whole  are  greatly  harassed  over  the 
possible  fail  of  democracy  in  Europe.  But  democracy  In  the  United 
States  IS  being  undermined  by  a  ham  actor  in  the  White  House. 
apparently  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  public  and  of  its 
duly  elected  Representatives  in  Congress  as  well 

When  Orson  Welles  panicked  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States 
with  his  War  of  the  Worlds  broadcast,  many  of  us  were  surprised 
that  people  of  the  supposed  Intelligence  of  the  American  public 
could  be  stampeded  Into  foolish  actions  by  a  mere  radio  play  But 
when  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  is  similarly  rushed  by 
Mr  Roosevelt's  50.000-alrplanes  broadcast  Into  granting  him  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  they  haven't  got.  for  an  armament  program, 
which  he  hasn't  got.  one  begins  to  wonder  whether  this  country 
deserves  democracy,  or  Is  mentally  and  spiritually  equipped  to 
carry  It  on. 

Mr  Roosevelt  began  making  "I  dare  you"  speeches  directed  at 
Germany.  Russia.  Italy,  and  Japan  2  years  ago  The  flying  dis- 
tances between  Tamplco.  Mexico,  and  Kansas  City.  Mo  .  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  then  as  he  says  they  are  now.  and  the  national 
defense  must  have  t)een  even  less  adequate.  Yet.  at  that  time,  he 
said  nothing  about  the  necessity  for  50.000  airplanes,  the  reason 
for  this  probably  being  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection 
then.  Gen  Hugh  Johnsons  commentary  on  the  last  election  was. 
"You  can't  beat  M.OOO.OOO.OOO'  Mr.  Roosevelt  intends  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  this  time  by  seeing  that  he  has  many  more 
than  $4,000,000,000  to  perpetuate  himself  In  ofBce. 

A  plan  for  national  defense  would  seem  to  call  for  the  close 
cooperation  of  military,  naval,  and  industrial  experts  Yet  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  suggested  asking  the  cooperation  of  his  political 
opponents.  Mr.  Landon  and  Colonel  Knox,  who  admittedly  have 
more  common  sense  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  but  who  are  not  experts 
such  as  the  situation  demands. 

There  Is  nothing  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  previous  record  as  President 
to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  an  adequate  program  for  defense, 
even  if  he  had  one  or  were  trying  to  secure  one.  He  has  failed 
completely  to  solve  the  problems  of  domestic  economy  with  which 
he  has  been  confronted.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  which  he  has  ac- 
ccmpli.^hed  with  noticeable  success  is  the  deluding  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  into  the  belief  that  he  is  a  demigod,  or  at 
least  a  superman.  If  the  voters  reelect  him  for  a  third  term,  Amer- 
ican democracy  will  be  at  an  end.  for  the  country  will  never  be  rid 
of  him  nor  of  his  predatory  family. 

I  hope  that  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress  will  do  their 
utmost  to  bring  to  the  American  public  a  realization  of  this  appall- 
ing fact  before  it  is  too  lat«. 

Sincerely  yours,  Harbitti  Hartfobo. 


Labor's  Non-Partisan  Leas:ue  and  Where  It  Gets 
Some  of  Its  Money 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4,  1940 


REPORT  OF   INTERNATIONAL   MINE   WORKERS   AUDITORS 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the.-^e  days  we  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  plight  of  the  poor  mine  worker,  his 
lack   of   representation. 

Herewith  is  a  statement  showing  that  the  $1,031.862  84 
was  received  by  the  International  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  by  way  of  a  tax  on  its  members. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  by  taxing  these  workmen,  the 
organization  was  able  to  contribute  $44,500  to  that  pohtical 
organization  known  as  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  other  than  the  officials  of 
the  organization  might  be  interested.  I  append  the  following 
auditor's  semi-annual  report. 

Six  Months    Report  of  International  Auditors 

Washington.  D.  C.  January  15.  1940. 
We.  the  undersigned  auditors  of  the  International  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  having  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of 
the  international  secretary-trea.surer.  Thomas  Kennedy,  for  the 
period  c.'immenclng  June  1.  1939.  and  ending  November  30.  1939, 
respectfully  report  as  follows: 

INCOME 

Tax $1,091,862   84 

A-ssessment 3,070   12 

Supplies 3!  313   55 

Journal 34  33 

Interest  on  certificates  of  deposit  and  bonds 9.  125  55 

District  28.  transfer  of  funds 10.  000  00 

Local  Union  No.  2578.  dl.strict  9.  partial  payment  of 

loan    made    through   district 500  00 

Miscellaneous _ 33.850  96 


1.  151.757  90 


EXPEND  rnjTlES 

Salaries  and  expenses $477,773  46 

Supplies i.'620  55 

Office  expenses 3,070  ,51 

Printing 4,075  54 

Journal 76.248  12 

Telephone,  postage,   and  express 7.  154  33 

Individual    aid 419  65 

Loan    to   di.strict    No    4 1   500  00 

Loan  to  district  No   6 5.  OOO  00 

Loan  to  district  No   7 3'  400  00 

Loan  to  district  No.  9 10.  000  00 

Loan  to  district  No    14 4.  000  00 

Loan  to  di.strict  No    15 2  000  00 

Loan  to  district  No    16 1   250  00 

Loan  to  district  No    17 _^  40.  000  00 

Loan  to  di.strict  No.  18 3  2  500  00 

Loan  to  district  No    19 "  ug  552  57 

Loan  to  district  No  20 jq  qoO  00 

Loan  to  district  No   21 4  000  00 

Loan  to  district  No.  23 ~  jg  690  00 

Loan  to  district  No    30 "'"  5  000  00 

Loan  to  district  No  31 ''_'  4^000  00 

Loan  to  district  No.  50 ^  17  000  00 

a      Total   loans 3Q4  gg2  57 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  taxes""IIIII  1 80 '  000  00 

Labors  Non-Partisan  League,  contribution 44  500  00 

Metcalf,  Mahan  &  Mahan,  reporter  services 881  55 

Gillespie,  Burke  &  Gillespie,  attorneys,  salary  and  ex- 
penses   2, 755  67 

General    miscellanoous  as   itemized    in   international 

secretary-treasurer's  report 393  397  79 

Total __  Q32_  027. 58 

Toul  expenditures.  Including  loans . 1.502.388.74 
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Amount  on  hard  June  1,  1939 _„ $2,877,381.33 

Income  June  1.  1939,  to  Dec    1.  1939 1,  181.  757  90 


4,029,  139  23 
Expenditures  June  1.  1939.  to  Dec.  1.  1930 1.502,388.74 

Amount  on  hand  Dec    1.  1939 2,696,760.49 

BANK    STATEMEMTS 

Amount  on  deposit.  Thomas  Kennedy,  secretary- 
treasurer.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  In- 
cluding cash $869,  579  59 

Amount    on   deposit.   International   executive    board. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  including  bonds_     1.  669.  780  70 


Checks   outstanding. 


2, 539.300  29 
12. 609  80 


Amount  on  hand  Dec.   1,   1939 2,526.750  49 

We  have  In  our  pos.session  a  certified  statement  from  each  bank 
In  which  our  deposits  arc  held  showing  that  the  amount  stated  in 
the  report  Is  on  deposit  In  the  several  banks. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WiLiiAM  Foster. 
Archie  V.  Woods, 
Michael    Medvitz. 
Jnternatiorml  Auditors.  United  Mine  Waikers  of  America. 


Further    Support    for    H.   R.   8748 — Jones-Wheeler 

Farm  Credit  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1940 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  peti- 
tions urging  support  of  the  Jones  farm  credit  bill  have  been 
received  from  farmers  and  growers  in  my  district  and 
throughout  southern  California.  I  am  glad  to  include  with 
my  remarks  the  text  of  these  petitions  and  the  names  of  the 
farmers  signing  them.  It  is  imjwrtant  to  remember  that 
agriculture  faces  a  most  serious  situation  as  a  result  of  this 
war  and  the  curtailment  of  its  markets.  We  have  no  right  to 
forget  or  neglect  the  problems  of  our  people  in  our  anxiety 
over  foreign  affairs  and  national  defense.  A  "bold  peasantry" 
is  not  only  a  "country's  pride"  but  also  perhaps  the  most  im- 
jwrtant  single  element  in  national  strength  which  is  national 
defense  in  its  fundamental  aspect. 

To  the  Honorable  Jekht  Voorhis, 
House  of  Representatires: 
We.  the  undersigned,  being  borrowers  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
and  or    the    Land    Bank    Commissioner,    do    hereby    request    your 
whole-hearted  support  of  H    R    8748 — Jones,  and  we  urge  you  to 
exert  your  efforts  to  secure  Its  passage  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  We  bcl.eve  the  interest  rates  on  Federal  land-bank  and  Land 
Bank  Comml.sslon«T  loans  should  be  permanently  reduced; 

2.  We  believe  Federal  land-bank  borrowers  should  be  relieved  ot 
stock  liability; 

3.  We  believe  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  national  farm- 
loan  associations  should  be  increased; 

4  We  also  believe  that  the  cbJectioM  to  this  bill  as  voiced  by 
Its  opponents  are  exaggerated.  „    _    ,     ^, 

Joe  J  Rnbler.  Llold  A.  West.  R.  P.  Koonter.  E.  P.  Jochimsen, 
L  Harmon.  Bixby.  J  L.  Noggle.  Steward  W  Pcalrs.  Eben 
C  Oapp  H  P  Reynold.  Howard  P.  Ponds,  T.  C.  Ryan, 
W  W  Forester,  H.  W  Freyermuth,  Glen  R.  Clark,  O.  G. 
Reiser  Fred  L  Parker,  Walter  M.  Harris,  David  W.  Mayer, 
Madlen  V  EkFtein,  Pomona,  Calif  ;  Ora  Clark  Piilmer, 
Upland:  Roy  Maljer,  Anaheim,  R.  F.  D  No.  2.  box  168:  Jos. 
Carroll  post  office  box  364.  Anaheim:  B  J.  Heinz,  Route  1. 
box  12i  Fullerton:  J  W,  Heinz,  1224  North  Palm  Street. 
Anaheim:  Ben  Baxter.  Route "^,  box  203,  /aiahelm;  Ella  M. 
Baxter.  Route  3.  Anaheim;  George  McGuire.  Route  2,  box 
170  Anaheim:  Timothy  Daly,  Route  1,  Buena  Park:  Fred 
Biefkon.  Route  2.  t)ox  100.  Anaheim;  Paul  Neubauer,  Route 
4  box  231,  Anaheim;  C.  E.  Conyers.  Route  1.  box  368. 
Anaheim;  Pliny  C.  Huddleston,  Route  1,  tx)X  312.  Ana- 
helm  Lawrence  J.  Kelly.  R.  F.  D.  2,  box  158.  Anaheim; 
Anna  M  Rains  (by  Alan  T.  Rains,  attorney  In  fact). 
Route  2  box  182.  Anaheim;  Dan  Marschall.  R.  D  box  364, 
Anaheim;  8   James  Tuflree.  Placentla;  Earl  M.  HemphiU. 


La  Mlrada;  Armand  P.  Sullivan.  Route  3.  box  443.  Ana- 
helm;  Penelope  Calder  Cady.  Route  1.  box  108.  Buena  Park. 
W  K  Tlndnll.  E  O  Metcalf;  H  E  Knowlton.  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Knowlton;  E.  O  Freeman:  Thos.  H.  Deaver;  Orover  T. 
Russell;  M.  A.  Schetrer;  Louise  D.  Hurley;  Thomas  E. 
Jarrett;  Morton  H,  Wood;  Claire  D.  Ferrcro;  L.  T.  Ham- 
merslev;  Elma  J  Marshall;  H.  D.  Marphall;  Philip  R. 
Feddersohn;  Hazel  M.  Feddersohn;  Laura  Host;  Constance 
A.  Gamier;  Amea  Grailde  Alvarado;  Blair  I.  Boyer; 
Ralmundo  P.  Sanchez:  W  P.  Alvarado;  A.  M.  Yorta; 
Emelia  Rowland;  A.  L.  Kavauaugh;  Dean  A.  Feeler. 
Covlna;  Harry  G.  Upham.  Covlna;  Milton  E.  Nuhn.  11451 
Woodley  Avenue:  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Nuhn,  11451  Woodloy 
Avenue;  Robert  Wilson,  16505  Mission  Boulevard;  Helen 
H.  WUson.  16505  Mis.'^ion  Boulevard:  J.  G.  Hcttenger.  16119 
S.  F.  Mission  Boulevard:  Emler  E.  Wlsler,  11110  HaskeU 
Avenue;  Margaret  M.  Wlsler.  11110  Haskell  Avenue;  D.  E. 
Baldwin.  16100  Mifsion  Boulevard;  Helen  E.  Baldwin,  16100 
Mission  Boulevard;  Ruth  C.  Eerath.  J.  H.  Eltrath.  16701 
RUialdi;  Viola  Curtis  Peck,  440  South  Arden  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeleg;  Ardo  B.  WilUamb.  6915  West  Eighth  Street, 
Los  Anpelts;  Mabel  E  Hcndrick.  15516  Plummer  Street. 
San  Fernando;  John  D.  Hendrick.  16516  Plumber  Street, 
Siin  Fernando;  Mrt-.  Mary  J.  Solosth,  10000  Sepulreda; 
C  I.  Stocking.  15906  Devonshire  Street.  San  Fernando: 
Mrs  Prudence  M.  Stocking,  15906  Devonshire  Street.  San 
Fernando:  Michele  Sorce.  16204  Devonshire  Street,  San 
Fernando;  Frank  P.  Smith,  16308  Devonshire  Street; 
Salvatore  Streva.  16518  Devonshire  Street;  A.  E.  Eckles. 
16901  Devonshire  Street;  Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Ek:kle8.  16901 
Devonshire  Street;  Mis.  E.  D.  McDonald.  14042  Balba 
Street;  Flora  M.  Marshall.  103  South  Arden  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles;  Walter  Flnley.  16002  Nordhoff  Street,  San 
Fernando;  Carl  Johnson,  18057  Rayen  Street.  North 
Ridge:  Hilde^ard  Johnson,  18057  Rayen  Street,  North 
Ridge;  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Durant,  18111  Rayen  Street. 
North  Ridge;  F.  H  Schepler.  10515  Andora  Street.  Chats- 
worth;  Samuel  Anderson,  9557  Mason  Avenue.  Chats- 
worth;  Alfred  K.  Brandt,  box  1.  Chatsworth;  Marcelina 
Cookerly.  9531  Topango  Bayon  Boulevard.  Chatsworth; 
Marie  G  Turner,  10840  Santa  Susana  Avenue,  Chatsworth; 
R.  H.  Haworth.  10901  Andora  Avenue;  Carlo  Vlarengo, 
20524  Lassen  Street,  Chatsworth,  Calif.;  Ruby  Mulhol- 
land,  9500  Corbln  Avenue,  North  Ridge;  Lewie  R.  Con- 
vlra.  10845  Zelzah  Avenue;  Laura  E.  Thompson.  9951 
Balboa  Avenue,  North  Ridge;  H.  A.  Stahl.  17140  Nordhoff 
Street.  North  Ridge,  Calif.;  Minnie  A.  Stahl.  17140  Nord- 
hoff Street.  North  Ridge.  Calif.;  W.  V.  Stahl,  634  Monte 
Vista  Avenue.  Glendale.  Calif.;  S.  B.  Cowan.  15211  Mis- 
sion Boulevard.  San  Fernando;  Mrs.  Milton  H.  Baxton, 
9316  Balboa  Boulevard.  San  Fernando;  MolUe  C.  Plum- 
mer, 15720  Plummer  Street;  Anna  Calagna.  173.58  Plum- 
mer Street;  Anna  Farneris.  17750  Plummer  Street;  Bat- 
tista  Farneris.  17750  Plummer  Street:  Mrs.  E.  Ursel 
Andrews.  19055  Parthenlor  Street:  Count  S.  Dannesklold. 
Cravensklold  Farm  San  Fernando:  Belva  L.  Wells.  7730 
Balboa.  Van  Nuys;  Mrs.  Ida  Del  Glndlce.  15127  Latlcoy 
Street;  Clarence  William  Phelps.  6624  Woodman  Avenue; 
Catherine  Helen  Phelps.  6624  Woodman  Avenue;  Gran 
C  House.  6625  Woodman  Avenue;  Eleanor  B.  House, 
6625  Woodman  Avenue:  Arthur  M.  Harrison.  13846  Sher- 
man Way;  W.  H.  Larkln.  13211  Cantora  Street,  Van  Nuys; 
Louis  O.  Ball.  10315  Lemona.  San  Fernando.  Calif.;  Mat- 
tic  C.  Burrint.  14440  Siuth  Brandt.  San  Fernando;  Mrs. 
Barbara  L.  Llpton.  17932  Mission  Boulevard.  San  Fer- 
nando; A.  O  Cunlceed.  12434  Foothill  Boulevard,  San 
Fernando:  C.  C.  Allen,  11411  Dronfleld  Avenue.  Poconna; 
M  Blanche  Sklllman,  11152  Mansfield.  San  Fernando; 
F.  B.  Acosta,  9757  Footlilll  Boulevard;  Andrew  Olsen,  9779 
Foothill  Boulevard:  Mrs.  Mlna  L.  Poell.  7757  Woodlake 
Avenue,  Canoga  Park;  Thomas  A.  Chandler.  Canoga  Park; 
Edward  Martlndale,  Canoga  Park;  Catherine  M.  Martin- 
dale,  Canoga  Park;  L.  E.  Hadley,  box  12,  Chatworth,  Calif. 


Labor  and  Uneinployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


ADDRESS   BY   GEORGE  MEANT   AT   INTERFAITH  CONFERENCE 

ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  thoughtfta 
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address  entitled  "Labor  and  Unemployment."  delivered  by 
Georcre  Meany.  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  at  the  Interfaith  Conference  on  Unemployment 
on  June  4.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Men  of  good  will,  representative  of  many  Interests,  many  pur- 
suits, and  many  faiths  among  American  people,  have  gathered  here 
today  to  stirvey  the  problem  of  continuing  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment In  their  midst  They  have  come  here  to  hold  common 
council  on  our  foremost  national  problem  at  a  time  when  the  world 
Is  lashed  by  the  storm  of  warfare. 

The  breath-taking  speed  of  world  developments,  the  very  sud- 
denness with  which  we  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
necessities  for  national  defense,  have  blurred  our  understanding  of 
the  in-plicatlons  and  consequences  of  unemployment,  have  con- 
fused the  issue,  have.  In  fact,  shifted  the  problem  itself  out  of 
focus  of  national  attention.  These  developments  have  aroused  In 
the  ranks  of  labor  a  growing  and  insistent  realization  that  the 
Nation  must  not  permit  itself  to  be  blinded  to  the  basic  want  of 
its  people  by  the  lightning  flashes  of  aggressive  warfare  abroad,  that 
the  roll  of  thunder  of  destruction  must  not  drown  out  the  call  for 
remedy  of  cur  most  fundamental  organic  need. 

On  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  end  unemployment 
depends  the  future  course  of  our  Nation  and  the  very  survival  of 
our  lemocratlc  Institutions.  The  strength  of  a  democracy  must  be 
measured  by  the  strength  of  all  its  citizens.  Our  political  and 
social  fabric  is  only  as  strong  as  the  cloth  in  the  shabby  coat  of  the 
wcrker  to  whom  society  has  so  lone  denied  the  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living  The  Idleness  of  men,  machines,  and  capital  has  been  eat- 
ing into  the  very  texture  of  our  society  for  the  past  10  years  Eco- 
nomic fabric  which  is  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  tug  and 
strain  of  conflict  of  peacetime  forces  cannot  withstand  the  stress  of 
wartime  emergency.  Our  economy  must  be  brought  to  full  activity, 
for  it  is  our  economic  strength  which  will  determine  our  national 
strength  Pull  employment  must  be  attained  before  all  else.  In- 
dustrial disorder  and  social  unrest  cannot  be  permanently  elimi- 
nated until  and  unless  unemplojrment  is  stamped  out. 

The  Job  which  is  to  be  done  and  which  we  shall  do  is  one  which 
calls  for  earnest  and  practical  cooperation  of  labor,  management, 
and  the  Government.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  a  more  thorough  Job  in  liquidating  unemploy- 
ment, one  which  yields  lasting  and  j>ermanent  results,  can  be 
achieved  through  genuine  teamwork  of  labor  and  management 
In  advancing  toward  a  common  goal.  This  we  can  do  if  we  define 
our  goal  and  develop  a  common  agreement  as  to  the  most  effective 
methods  of  attack  as  well  as  the  rights,  obligations,  and  duties  of 
each  group.  A  general  agreement  as  to  our  objectives  must  be 
made  speclflc.  A  general  accord  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  must 
be  reduced  to  a  concrete  program,  a  week-by-woek  schedule  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  ana  complete  the  ta?k  As  long  as  one  of  the 
groups  fails  In  its  responsibility  toward  the  others,  as  long  as 
one  of  the  teammates  refuses  to  accord  to  the  other  his  rights,  no 
matter  how  greaf  our  zeal  and  how  feverish  our  effort  we  cannot 
succeed  First  and  foremost,  therefore.  Is  the  need  for  a  complete 
and  unequivocal  understanding  between  labor  and  management 
on«what  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it 

Let  us  determine  the  size  of  the  task  before  'us.  What  is  the 
extent  of  our  unemployment  today?  On  the  basis  of  the  data 
a^i'able  from  Government  soxuces.  the  Ametican  Federation  of 
Labor  estimates  that  more  than  10,000.000  persons  are  still  without 
normal  private  employment  today.  This  means  that  more  than 
10.000.000  wage  earners  In  industry,  agriculture,  and  trade  are 
denied  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  through  productive  activity. 

Several  unemployment  estimates  have  been  maintained  by  dif- 
ferent agencies  and  institutions  over  a  period  of  years.  Some  of 
these  estimates  place  the  flgure  of  total  unemployment  consider- 
ably h;gher  than  our  estimat?,  while  others  estimate  the  unem- 
ployment to  be  slightly  less.  Allowing  for  the  differences  due 
solely  to  the  varying  deftnitJon  of  unemployment  and  the  conse- 
quent iiiclusicn  or  exclusion  of  certain  groups,  all  of  the  estimates 
continued  over  a  period  of  years  by  reputable  institutions  show 
amazing  similarity  in  their  final  results. 

Despite  this  fact  there  are  those  who  insist  that  imemployment 
Is  practically  nonexistent  and  that  these  estimates  are  a  mere 
flight  of  fancy  of  those  who  make  them.  The  final  answer  to  these 
allegations  will  be  found  in  the  1940  census  which  is  now  being 
Completed  But  even  before  the  census  results  become  available 
we  can  rest  our  case  not  only  on  the  reasonableness  and  reliability 
of  our  method  of  making  the  estimate,  but  also  on  many  indisput- 
able factu.'^l  sources  which  Fubstantiate  our  general  conclusions. 
In  1937.  when  business  and  industrial  activity  exceeded  the  1939 
levels,  a  voluntary  registration  of  those  unemployed  showed  that  in 
the  country  as  a  whole  more  people  were  unemployed  than  our  esti- 
mate counted  at  the  time.  The  active  ftle  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  despite  the  extremely  incomplete  and  limited 
coverage  of  employment-service  facilities,  contains  a  register  of 
more  than  6.000.000  people  actively  seeking  work.  Tliis  and  much 
other  ccrrobcrating  evidence  cannot  be  lightly  brushed  aside  any 
more  than  the  known  and  very  real  presence  of  unemployed  wage 
earners  in  Individual  communities  can  be  overlooked. 

More  and  more  often  we  hear  in  public  di.scussion  and  read  in 
newspapers  the  opinion  that  not  only  tbe  amount  of  existing  un- 


employment Is  grossly  exaggerated,  but  that  these  who  are  unem- 
ployed don't  really  want  work  and  are  not  seeking  employment. 
Such  allegations  may  merely  reflect  the  wishful  thinking  of  those  far 
removed  from  the  plight  of  the  men  m  the  street,  those  who  close 
their  eyes  to  the  realities  distasteful  to  them  and  shirk  theif  re- 
sponsibility in  providing  a  remedy.  Or  sometimes  such  expressions 
are  carefully  and  cleverly  calculated  by  special  pleaders  to  confuse 
the  real  lirsues  and  to  conceal  the  real  facts. 

What  are  the  real  facts?  Do  the  unemployed  hunt  for  Jobs,  cr  do 
the  Jobs  hunt  for  the  unemployed?  Recently  the  Department  of 
Sanitation  of  the  city  of  New  York  announced  that  2.500  Jobs  will 
be  avaUable  under  civil  service  for  ••sanitation  men  "  Not  less  than 
85.000  men  applied  for  these  •2.500  jo'os  and  by  March  1940,  75.000 
had  taken  the  civil -service  written  examinations  to  qualify  for 
physical  examinations  still  to  be  held. 

The  Brewster  Aeronautical  Corporation  announced  last  Feb- 
ruary that  it  would  interview  applicants  for  250  Jcbs  to  be  made 
available  at  Its  new  aircraft  plant  in  Newark.  To  tell  you  what 
happened.  Ill  quote  from  the  account  published  In  the  New 
York  Times: 

"Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 

"Newark,  N.  J,  February  26 — Nearly  20  000  Job  seekers,  some 
of  whom  had  been  shivering  in  the  chill  blasts  of  the  meadow- 
lands  here  since  lam,  besieged  the  Brewster  Aeronautical 
Corporatlcr   at  Newark  airpcrt  this  morning. 

"Amazed  at  the  turn-cut,  officials  of  the  company  annoimced 
that  only  250  Jobs  were  available,  which  would  be  filled  for  n 
month.  Within  6  months,  they  said,  the  force  would  be  increased 
to  1.500.  The  concern.  wh;ch  has  a  plant  in  Long  Island  City, 
recently  leased  the  municipal  hangar  here  for  the  manufacture 
of    aircraft.      •      •      • 

"A  vanguard  began  to  assemble  at  1  a  m  The  chill  darkness 
became  dotted  with  fires  that  were  later  extinguished  by  airport 
police,  who  feared  damage  to  the  hangar.  The  early  birds  then 
huddled  against   the  lee  of  the  giant  shed. 

"By  6  a.  m..  2  hcurs  before  the  company  opened  Its  offices, 
thousands  were  packed  around  the  hangar  As  the  morning  drew 
on  highways  became  Jammed  with  automobiles  bearing  Job 
hunters  Traffic  was  snarled  for  several  miles  north  and  south 
of  the  field.     •      •      • 

•By  opening  time  the  crowd  grew  so  big  that  40  policemen, 
under  Deputy  Chief  Frank  Brex.  Including  detcc.lves,  members 
of  the  emergency  squad  and  radio,  mounted  and  motorcycle 
officers,  were  required  to  handle  it.  Part  of  the  crowd  stormed 
the  airport  administration  building  in  the  belief  that  the  hiritig 
was  being  done  there. 

"The  throng  was  generally  peaceful,  but  eagerness  and  numbers 
combined  to  produce  sporadic  incidents  One  man  fainted  as  he 
was  being  squeezed  through  the  hangars  main  entrance,  the  steel 
door  of  which   had  been   torn   from   its  hinges 

"A  city  employee,  who  was  distributing  applications,  was  saved 
from  a  tramping  by  two  ironworkers,  who  hoisted  him  into  a 
truck.  A  group  was  about  to  use  a  beam  as  a  battering  ram 
against  another  door  of  the  hangar  when  it  was  stopptd  bv 
police."  ' 

These  are  Jiist  two  examples,  but  they  could  be  multiplied  by 
examples  taken  from  every  communitv  in  everv  part  of  the  coun- 
try. They  prove  beyond  dispute  that" the  demand  for  jobs  by  the 
unemployed  is  very  great.  The  desire  of  those  unemployed  to 
find  work  and  to  earn  a  decent  living  in  private  industry  Is  as 
genuine  as  the  distress  of  unemployment  and  the  anguish  of 
insecurity  suffered  by  them  and  their  families. 

Con.sciou3  of  the  size  and  crucial  importance  of  the  ta.sk  before 
us.  I  wish  to  place  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  a  practical,  constructive  program  to  end  Idlenesa 
of  workers,  machines,  and  capital.  It  is  my  earnest  hop)e  that  this 
plan  will  receive  not  only  your  wholehearted  endorsement,  but 
also  active  participation  In  carrying  it  Into  effect.  Our  proposal 
consists  of  seven  points. 

1.  A  long-range  program  of  permanent  public  works,  planned  in 
advance,  which  could  be  expanded  and  curtailed  to  offset  fluctua- 
tions In  private-construction  activity 

A  public-works  program,  planned  In  advance  and  based  on  the 
long-range  evaluation  of  the  requirements  of  growth  of  individual 
connnunnies  as  well  as  of  the  entire  Nation,  would  add  infiniu-ly 
more  to  our  wealth  and  resources  than  any  temporary-emergency 
program.  We,  therefore,  propose  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
public  works  planning  board  which  could  formulate  in  advance 
a  long-term  plan  of  pubiic-works  projects  and  determine  the  basis 
on  which  the  program  could  be  curtailed  and  expanded  to  offset 
fluctuations  in  private-construction  activity  and  take  up  the  slack 
In  private  employment. 

Labor  believes  that  considerations  of  national  defen.<=e  make  the 
need  for  such  a  program  immediate  and  urgent.  Under  such  a 
program  immediate  priority  sh-uld  be  given  to  projects  which  are 
called  fcr  by  defcn.se  needs. mrd  which  will  be  of  continuing  peace- 
time value  to  the  Nation  To  this  end  we  propose  thp  construction 
cf  coastal  and  transcontinental  express  highways  which  are  not 
only  essential  for  the  purposes  cf  national  defense  by  facilitating 
mobility  of  troops  and  defense  weapons,  but  are  also  Important  as  a 
means  cf  stimulating  business  activity  by  providing  the  heretofore 
unavailable  transportation,  trade,  and  travel  facilities  We  also 
recommend  the  con.structlon  cf  additional  airport  facilities  through 
public  work3  projects.  Such  proje<7ts  are  vital  to  national  defense 
and  necesfcary  to  further  progress  of  our  commercial  aviation.     Con- 
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Btruction  of  ho.^pltals  and  other  public  buildings  urgently  needed 
for  defense  as  well  as  fcr  welfare  purposes  should  also  be  given 
prior  consideration 

2.  Continuation  and  expansion  cf  slum -clearance  and  low-rent 
housing  program  administered  by  the  United  Stales  Housing  Au- 
thority and  utilization  of  this  program  for  construction  of  Indus- 
trial housing  necessitated  by  defense  production. 

The  present  US  HA  program,  by  providing  lov^;-rent  housing 
to  needy  families  living  :n  slums,  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  our 
most  urgent  economic  need  At  the  same  time  the  present  Icw- 
rcnt  housing  and  slum-ciearance  program  ha?  proved  to  be  not  only 
the  most  tffect;ve.  but  also  the  most  economical  employment  pro- 
gram. It  pnvidcs  work  on  construction  of  residential  housing  under 
private  contract— providing  Jobs  where  the  lag  in  employment  has 
been  the  greatest  In  addition  to  500,000  jobs  In  private  building 
which  the  renewal  of  the  present  program  would  provide,  such  re- 
newal would  give  employment  to  750.000  workers  in  related  building 
materials  trade^i;  and  indu.strles 

Continuation  of  the  U  8.  H.  A.  program  at  the  present  pace  Is 
equally  Important  from  the  standpoint  of  defense  production. 
Concentration  of  Industrial  activities  In  centers  of  specialized 
production  will  necessitate  the  building  of  accommodations  for 
workers  flocking  to  these  communities.  The  need  should  not  be 
met  by  the  building  of  temporary  shacks  and  cantonments  which 
blight' the  community  and  tend  to  create  new  slums  Experience 
of  the  U  S  HA  in  the  construction  of  workers'  housing,  its 
knowledge  of  each  local  problem  will  make  possible.  In  place  cf 
barracks,  construction  of  go<xl  industrial  housing  with  extreme 
speed  and  with  a.ssurance  that  this  housing  will  not  be  a  total 
loss  at  conclusion  of  emergency  but  a  permanent  asset,  available 
to  low-income  families  In  the  future.  Labor,  therefore,  recom- 
mends the  renewal  of  the  U.  S  H.  A.  program  as  provided  in  the 
Wagner-Steagall  amendments  to  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
Which  already  piu>sed  the  Senate. 

3  A  protiram  of  Federal  insurance  of  long-term  loans  made  by 
private  lending  institutions  for  productive  expansion. 

Tills  plan  IS  proposed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
provide  a  productive  outlet  for  pent-up  savings  by  partial  insur- 
ance by  Federal  Government  of  private  loans  for  production, 
approved  on  the  condition  that  mlnlmtini  competitive  and  labor 
standards  be  met. 

Large-scale  recmplojrment  in  private  Industry  cannot  be 
achieved  without  putting  to  work  the  Investment  capital  which 
now  lies  idle.  During  the  past  decade  capital  outlays  within  the 
gclng  industrial  plants  have  been  far  below  normal.  Lack  of 
long-term  ccnfulence  sufflcient  to  undertake  the  risk  Involved  In 
the  emplovment  of  venture  capital  has  restricted  new  investment 
outlets  lor  idle  funds.  Potential  opportunities  for  productive 
emplovment  of  men  and  money  are  enormous. 

To  translate  these  opp<^rtunltles  Into  reality  we  need  machinery 
which  would  lacilitato  the  flow  of  private  funds  into  new  or  ex- 
panded private  enterprise.  Instead  of  Government  loans  to 
industries,  as  a  substitute  Investment  channel,  we  believe  prefer- 
able a  method  which  would  make  available  to  Indu.'^try  private 
Investment  funds  for  activity  must  productive  of  employment. 

Federal  Insurance  cf  private  loans  fcr  production  would  enable 
the  Government  to  Introdvice  the  element  of  long-term  stability 
where  the  absence  of  such  stability  has  prevented  expansion  to  date. 
We  propose  'hat  the  already  available  machinery  of  the  R.  F.  C.  be 
utilized  In  the  adminietraticn  of  this  program  so  that  it  could  be 
admmi.stered  at  practically  no  additional  cost  to  thf>  taxpayer 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Is  the  first  one  to  provide  an  answer  to  the  most  baffling  problem  of 
recovery  and  industrial  expansion.  To  the  succes.«  of  this  program 
the  American  Federation  of  L»ibor  pledges  Its  support  and  active 
cooperation. 

4.  Maintenance  of  the  minlmTim-wBge  and  m.-iximum-hour  stand- 
ards and  Improvement  of  wai,'e  and  hour  standards  through  col- 
lective bargaining  to  Insure  full  measure  of  reemployment  and 
Increase  real  purchasing  power  to  those  who  work 

In  the  presence  of  an  immense  reserve  of  tmcmployed  workers 
there  Is  no  justification  for  the  weakening  of  the  existing  statutory 
standards  of  hours  of  work  Maximum-hour  requirements  under 
our  laws  allow  great  flexibility,  and  none  of  these  laws  places  a 
rigid  limit  on  the  length  of  the  workweek  or  workday  Both  the 
Fair  Lal>cr  Standard^  Act  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act  merely  require  that  overtime  compensation  be  paid  for  exces- 
sively long  hours  of  employment.  Labor  believes  that  these  laws 
do  provide  the  necessary  basic  standards  determining  the  length 
of  the  workweek  in  industry.  Shortening  of  the  hours  of  work  is 
essential  to  achieve  rcemplovment.  Basic  statutory  standards,  to- 
gether with  unrestricted  right  rf  collective  bargaining,  will  go  a 
long  wav  to  facilitate  ree:nploym.-»nt  In  industry. 

5  A  national  program  of  vocational  and  apprentice  training  based 
on  national  m'nlmum  standards  developed  by  agreements  of  repre- 
sentative groups  concerned. 

Despite  widespread  allegations  of  labor  shortages  in  certain  occu- 
pa-.ons  the  available  facts  demonstrate  conclU'-ivcly  that  In  every 
Instance  there  is  .<:tlil  a  large  surplus  of  unemployed  workers  with 
skill,  tralnlr.g.  and  experience  nectssary  to  fill  the  job.  Geograph- 
ical distribution  of  available  labor  may  be  such  as  to  create  a 
temporary  lack  of  readily  available  workers  in  exceptional  situations. 

Labor  fullv  recognizes  the  n^ed  for  a  sound  vocational  education 
and  apprentice-training  program  to  enable  the  young  men  and 
women  coming  Into  Industry  to  equip  themselves  for  productive 


activity.  Such  training  can  only  be  useful  when  It  is  definitely 
related  to  specific  employment  opportunities.  Workers  cannot  be 
trained  In  a  vacuum:  lior  should  men  be  apprenticed  to  skills 
In  which  no  immediate  pro.spect  of  employment  exists.  These 
considerations  make  it  Imperative  that  the  problem  of  vocational 
education  and  apprentice  training  bt>  approached  nationally  and 
be  developed  by  active  participation  through  national  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  management  groups  concerntd  In  each  problem. 

6.  Enlargement  and  improvement  of  Job-placement  laciUtles  of 
employment  services. 

In  carrying  out  a  reemployment  program.  It  Is  of  paramount 
Importance  to  create  facilities  for  bringing  together  the  worker  and 
the  job  for  which  he  Is  best  fitted.  With  each  spurt  of  industrial 
production,  we  have  witnessed  mass  tragedies  of  workers  flocking 
to  active  production  centers  far  in  excess  of  the  current  require- 
ments. Ma.sses  of  stranded  workers  in  these  situations  become  a 
burden  to  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  their 
employment  In  other  centers  of  production  where  new  activity 
develops.  Tlius.  It  Is  possible  in  times  of  exfjandlng  production 
that  with  a  large  surplus  of  labor  In  one  community  or  one  .=ectlon 
of  the  country  a  shortage  In  a  specialized  occupation  may  develop 
at  another  point.  Substantial  enlargement  of  existing  employ- 
ment-.servlce  facilities  must  therefore  play  an  Integral  part  In  a 
national  program  of  reemployment. 

7.  Full  mea.sure  of  relief  to  workers  and  their  families  at  long  as 
these  workers  remain  unemployed. 

Labor  ccn.siders  It  fundamental  that  until  our  Nation  achieves 
full  employment  wage  earners  and  their  families  be  t^lven  adequate 
assistance  by  the  community.  A  full  and  adequate  program  of 
Federal  and  local  relief  to  the  unemployed  Is  therefore  essential 
to  any  plan  of  recovery  and  reemployment. 

Continuing  unemployment  is  the  most  dangerous  breach  In  our 
national  defense.  Forced  Idleness  of  millions  of  productive  work- 
ers on  whom  their  families  depend  for  livelihood,  saps  the  strength 
of  the  entire  Nation,  eats  deeply  into  the  moral  and  spiritual 
fiber  of  the  people,  and  undermines  their  will  to  achieve. 

National  defense  means  not  only  the  defense  of  lives,  homes, 
communities,  and  resources.  To  the  American  j)eople,  national  de- 
fense also  moans  the  defense  of  their  democratic  Institutions,  the 
defense  of  government  by  consent  and.  above  all,  the  defense  of 
those  fundamental  rights  we  have  inherited  and  established  as  a 
living  democracy  and  which  make  up  the  American  way  of  life 

Production  of  implements  of  defensive  warfare  must  be  carried 
out  with  unstinted  cooperation  of  all.  Yet  we  must  not  forget 
that  production  of  Implements  of  war,  while  It  adds  to  our  national 
strength,  contributes  little  to  our  national  wealth  Jobs  created 
by  accelerated  dofen.se  production  are  not  normal  Jobs  We  must 
not  mistakenly  consider  reemployment  generated  by  such  emer- 
gency production  as  lasting,  normal,  or  permanent  reemployment. 
It  is  of  foremost  Importance  that  national  recognition  be  given 
today  to  a  simple  fact  that  a  temporary  spurt  in  employment 
calleid  forth  by  munitions  production  not  only  falls  to  solve  the 
unemployment  problem  but  will  only  aggravate  the  task  of  re- 
adjusiment  which  the-Natlon  will  face  when  the  emergency  Is  over 
and  when  our  economy  resumes  its  peacetime  pace.  That  is  why 
labor  believes  it  so  important  that  In  our  defense  efforts  we  do  not 
lo,«e  sight  of  our  future,  normal  peacetime  needs.  In  building 
production  plant  and  equipment,  In  constructing  hospitals,  in 
building  defense  highways.  In  providing  housing  facilities  for 
munitions  workers,  we  must  so  plan  our  work  as  to  make  sure  that 
these  plants,  these  highways,  and  these  houses  will  become  perntia- 
nent  assets  to  the  community  and  to  the  Nation  so  that  they  will 
add  to  our  national  wealth  as  well  as  to  our  national  strength. 

American  labor  and  mnnagement  In  fflcinf^  the  problem  of  un- 
employment are  facing  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  responsible 
task  of  this  generation.  I  feel  confident  that  their  united  will 
shall  provide  our  Nation  with  united  strength  to  emerge  victorlotis 
In  this  great  effoit. 


Relief — National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   W !. SCON  SIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  5  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  CITIZENS  BUREAU  OF  MILWAUKEE.  WIS., 

AND  DR.  A.  T.  RASMUSSEN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ayk  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  re- 
cently written  by  the  Citizens'  Bureau  of  Milwaukee.  It 
presents  a  plan  in  relation  to  assistance  for  the  W.  P,  A. 
workers.    It  specifically  shows  how  such  a  plan  would  work 
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In  Milwaukee  in  comparison  with  the  present  W.  P.  A.  plan. 
It  also  shows  the  need  for  a  change  in  the  direction  sug- 
gested, because  in  Milwaukee,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Nation, 
real-estate  taxes  are  becoming  so  burdensome  that  people 
cannot  take  care  of  the  load. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  a  citizen  of  my  State,  showing  how  the  average 
citizen  feels  about  the  necessity  of  obtaining  airplanes  for  a 
more  adequate  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Citizens"  Bureau  or  Mit-wauko:. 

May  21.  1940. 

The  Citizens"  Bureati  endorses  the  plan  now  being  con.sidered  by 
Congress  to  abandon  W.  P.  A.  and  substitute  a  system  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost  for  general 
relief  administered  by  the  local  governments. 

This  IS  how  such  a  plan  would  have  operated  in  Milwaukee 
County  in  1939: 

Durmg  1939  there  was  an  average  of  19.600  persons  employed  on 
W  P  A  projects  in  Milwaukee  County.  The  Federal  Government 
paiu  $16.690000  for  w.iges  and  materials.  In  addition,  there  was 
paid  $4,811,000  from  local  taxation  consisting  of  $4,111,000  as  the 
sponsors'  contributions,  and  $700,000  paid  by  the  general  relief 
department  to  supplement  cases  in  which  the  families  were  so  large 
that  the  W.  P  A.  wages  were  not  sufficient  The  total  e.xpendittire 
Of  S21.501.000  for  W   P.  A.  amounted  to  $1,097  per  case. 

General  relief  (exclusive  of  W,  P  A.  supplementation)  averaged 
18.500  cases,  and  cost  a  total  of  $6,436,000,  financed  from  local  funds 
at  an  average  of  $348  per  case. 

The  total  costs  for  W  P  A.  and  general  relief  of  $27,937,000  were 
therefore  paid  $16,690,000  by  the  Federal  Government  and  $11  247,- 
000  paid  by  local  governments  in  Milwaukee  County. 

If  the  19.600  cases  en  W  P.  A  employment  (includes  relief  and 
nonrelief  cases)  had  been  cared  for  by  the  general  relief  department, 
the  cost  would  have  been  $6,821,000.  The  total  cost  of  general  relief 
would  then  have  been  $13,257,000  for  38.100  cases  at  $348  per  case. 

Under  the  proposed  program  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
paid  three-fourths  of  the  $13,257,000  cost,  or  $9,943,000.  The  local 
governments  would  have  paid  one-fcurth.  or  $3,314,000. 

The  Federal  Government  would  therefore  have  saved  $6,747,000 
and  the  local  governments  would  have  saved  $7,933,000.  The  cost 
of  the  entire  program  would  have  been  cut  almost  in  half,  that  is, 
from  $27,937,000  to  $13,257,000.  a  total  saving  of  $14,680,000. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  report  issued  by  the  Citizens  Bureau 
In  April  of  1938  in  which  wc  urged  a  public-works  program  instead 
of  made  work.  This  report  pointed  out  that  the  Increased  cost 
Of  relief  had  forced  local  governments  in  Milwaukee  County  to 
reduce  their  regular  public-works  program  from  $15,600,000  a  year 
down  to  $2  000.000  thereby  putting  10.000  men  out  of  work. 

As  you  know.  Federal  regulations  do  not  permit  the  employment 
of  W.  P.  A.  labor  to  carry  out  the  ustial  maintenance  and  operation 
work  of  local  governments.  The  result  has  been  made  work.  Ou 
page  3  of  the  above-mentioned  report  the  Citizens'  Bureau  states: 

"Made  work  belittles  and  degrades  the  idea  of  work.  It  operates 
unjustly  from  the  standpoint  of  relief  administration.  The  single 
person  and  the  head  of  a  family  of  eight  are  both  given  the  same 
wage. " 

The  reduction  of  $7,933,000  in  local  taxation  for  relief  purposes 
would  allow  this  community  to  spend  considerable  of  that  money 
In  needed  public  works. 

The  ta.x  rate  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  now  amounts  to  $37  81 
per  $1,000  of  the  local  assessed  valuation  for  all  purposes  (city, 
county,  schools,  etc  ).  At  the  present  writing  it  seems  inevitable 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  i.ext  year  of  $2  50  per  $1,000  due 
to  the  relief  situation.  This  would  mean  the  unprecedented  tax 
nite  of  $40.31  in  1941. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CmzENS'  Bureau  op 

Milwaukee. 
"Walter  H.  Bender. 

President. 

La  Crosse.  Wis.,  June  3,  1940. 
Alexander  WrtET. 

The  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  You  undoubtedly  saw,  as  I  did,  Henry  Ford 
quoted  in  the  press  as  saying  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  could  within 
fl  months  manufacture  airplanes  for  the  United  States  Government 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  day  and  at  one-eighth  of  the  present  cost, 
provided  they  were  given  expert  advisers  and  no  political  inter- 
ference. 

I  urge  you  to  look  Into  this,  for,  as  one  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  yours,  you  certainly  owe  It  to  our  country  to  do  aU 
within  your  power  to  see  that  adequate  defense  measures  are  taken 
and  that  we  get  the  last  bit  of  value  for  every  dollar  expended. 
Further.  If  Mr.  Ford  is  correctly  quoted,  his  statement  should  not  be 
lightly  taken,  for  he  has  shown  in  the  past  that  he  knows  how  to 
produce  In  quantity  and  at  a  fair  price.  Admittedly  his  methods 
mnd  ability  made  automobiles  possible  for  most  of  us.  Mr.  Ford 
should  certainly  be  consulted  in  the  present  situation  and  his  advice 


given  serious  consideration.     This  Is  a  time  when  we  need  efBclent 
production,  honest  administration,  and  no  p)olltics. 

I  trust  that  you  and  yotir  colleagues  lu  Washington  will  give  this 
your  immediate  and  earnest  attention. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

A    T.  Rasmussen. 


America's  Attitude  Toward  the  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH   C.\R0LINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28) .  1940 


ARTICLE    BY    MRS.    WALTER    FERGUSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  very  interesting  article  by  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Ferguson,  a  columnist  for  the  Washington  Daily  News,  under 
the  heading  of  One  Woman's  Opinion,  which  pertains  to  the 
present  chaotic  condition  in  Europe  and  relates  particularly 
to  our  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News) 

ONE   WOMAN'S   OPINION 

(By  Mrs.  Walter  Fergu.son) 

As  the  fortunes  of  war  seem  to  favor  Hitler,  a  good  many  Amer- 
icans, famous  and  ob.scure.  say  we  should  lend  money  to  the  Allies. 
They  believe  we  ought  to  furnish  them  with  war  materials  on  credit. 

No  man  need  be  ashamed  of  the  sentiment,  and  certainly  we  can- 
not quarrel  with  any  man's  right  to  express  it  Only  we  wish  these 
people  would  voice  their  opinions  In  the  proper  words. 

With  the  Allies  owing  us  several  billions  for  the  last  war.  Isn't  It 
rather  visionary  to  talk  about  lending  them  more  to  fight  this 
one.  Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and,  if  that's  the  way  we  feel, 
give  them  outright  the  money  and  goods  they  need  In  order  to  carry 
on  the  struggle. 

No  boy's  life  is  ever  paid  back  Thousands  of  fine  American  lads 
went  to  Europe  in  1917.  We  pave  generously  of  their  blood,  expect- 
ing nothmg  half  so  precious  in  return  We  did  not  demand  :-'  life 
for  a  life,  and  were  not  too  disappointed  when  we  failed  to  receive 
a  dollar  for  ever>-  dollar  we  contributed  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom. 

All  that  generous  outpouring  was  a  noble  gesture,  nothing  more. 
Beautiful,  but  futile.  Nevertheless,  we  are  convinced,  no  true 
American  regrets  that  it  was  made  It  was  done  because  the  people 
then  living  honestly  felt  that  good  would  come. 

Yet  only  evil  has  resulted.  Many  of  our  boys  and  dollars  never 
came  back.  Some  of  us  managed  to  work  up  poetic  sentiments 
about  the  fact,  or  could,  until  the  same  martial  p. ping  besan  to 
sound  upon  the  wind     Now  the  time  has  come  to  speak  candidly. 

Altruists  who  wish  to  lend  to  the  Allies  are  building  a  camou- 
flage of  words  to  hide  the  truth.  For  lending,  in  this  Instance,  can 
only  mean  giving  And  if  we  are  so  sure  the  Allied  cause  is  ours, 
and  believe  its  los.s  means  our  downfall,  then  how  shabby  it  is  to 
talk  about  lending  them  money.  Let's  give  them  cash  and  war 
materials,  asking  no  security  in  return  Certainly  we  owe  that 
much  to  those  who  are  fighting  cur  war — if  it  is  our  war. 


The  Miracle  of  Lawmaking 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1940 


EDFTORIAL    FROM   THE   GREEN    B.\Y    (WIS)    PRESS-GAZETTK 


Mr.    JOHNS.     Mr.    Speaker,   under    leave    to    extend    my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
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the  Green  Bay  Piess- Gazette,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  for  May 
25,  1940: 

(From  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette  of  May  25,  1940) 

THE   MIRACLE  OF  LAWMAKING 

For  2  full  days  the  right  honorable  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  debated  the  wage-hour  bill,  how  low  down  to  put 
the  floor,  how  high  up  to  raise  the  celling,  where  to  provide  the 
belfry  for  the  bats,  and  what.  If  an3rthlng,  to  use  for  walls. 

The  Hou?e  was  particularly  concerned  with  the  proposal  to  repeal 
a  part  of  the  original  act  passed  at  the  behest  of  our  noble  President 
which  provided  that  neither  floor,  ceiling,  walls,  nor  consideration 
should  be  given. 

"To  any  individual  employed  within  the  area  of  production  (as 
defined  by  the  Administrator)  engaged  in  handling,  packing,  stor- 
ing, ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying,  preparing  in  then- 
raw  or  natural  state,  or  canning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodities  for  market,  or  In  making  cheese  or  butter  or  other 
dairy  products  " 

This  had  been  the  eminent  and  upright  provision  of  spotless 
whiteness  inserted  in  the  law  so  that  those  In  agricultural  pursuits 
would  not  have  to  ring  a  time  clock  when  they  started  in  the 
morning  and  whon  they  checked  out  at  night. 

It  wouldn't  be  quite  right  to  make  every  man  In  agriculture  or  on 
the  edge  of  it  hire  bookkeepers  Just  to  keep  track  of  all  the  data 
required  by  every  employer. 

But  after  the  full  2  days  of  debate  the  right  honorable  Members  of 
the  House  listened  to  this  summation  by  Congresswoman  Norton, 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  was  to  make  the  floor  solid  and  ihe 
celling  rainproof.  The  Congeessional  Record  shows  the  following 
Interesting  debate: 

•'Mrs.  Norton  We  have  .spent  2  days  debating  this  bill  and  are 
about  where  we  were  at  the  beginning.  •  •  •  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  House  went  on  record  yesterday  as  not  approving  a  bill 
that  would  take  from  the  poorest  workers  a  miserable  30  cents  an 
hour  •  •  •  But.  Mr  Chairman,  there  are  many  more  exemptions 
than  I  would  like  to  see  there.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  exempt- 
ing anyone  from  30  cents  an  hour.  So  at  the  proper  time  there  will 
be  an  amendment  offered  to  strike  out  the  exemptions  on  page  15. 

•Mr.  McCormack.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jer-sey  will  submit  a  unanimous-consent  request  that  all  debate  on 
her  bill  close  at  3  o'clock.  4,  or  somewhere  around  there. 

"Mr.  Buck.  I  endeavored  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  gentle- 
woman's suggestion  that  .'he  would  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  language  on  page  15.     Is  that  correct? 

"Mrs.  Norton.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  only  part  of  the  bill 
that  exempts  the  wage  provisions  of  the  act. 

"Mr.    BvcK    In   other    words,    the   gentlewoman   desires    to  with- 
draw such  protection  as  now  exists  to  agricultural   labcr  entirely? 
•Mrs.  Norton.  Oh,  now.  the  gentleman  knows  perfectly  well  what 
I  have  in  mind. 

"Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  asking  the  gentlewoman  whether 
she  wants  to  do  that  or  not. 

"Mrs  Norton.  I  stated  very  plainly  1  Intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  section. 

"Mr.  Ravbi  RN.  It  Is  my  interpretation  that  the  part  of  the  bill 
that  the  gentlcwomnn  is  proposing  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
leaves  out  this  so-called  area-of-productlon  provision  in  the  origi- 
nal act? 

"Mrs.  Norton.  That  is  true;  and  the  area-of-productlon  provision 

Is  left  out  In  the  substitute. 

"Mr.  Ravbi-rn.  I  thought  the  gentlewoman  was  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  13  In  its  entirety. 

"Mrs   Norton    I  misunderstood  the  gentleman's  question. 

"Mr  Raybirn  Juri  what  does  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
Intend  to  strike  out? 

"Mrs.  Norton.  I  Intend  to  strike  from  the  wage  provision  of  the 
bill  all  of  thos;e  things  that  are  listed,  among  other  things,  13. 

"Mr  Ramspepk  Will  the  gentlewoman  point  out  what  language 
in  the  bill  slie  suggests  be  stricken  out? 

"Mr.-!.  NoRTtN  Page  15.  line  15,  section  13A,  down  to  and  includ- 
ing tobacro".  In  line  4  on  pa^;e  16. 

"Mr  Ramspeck  I  am  sure  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  has 
not  considered  the  fact  that  If  this  language  Is  stricken  out,  the 
area  of  prcductlcn  Is  restored  to  the  law. 

"Mrs  Norton.  That  was  not  my  understanding. 

"Mr  Ramspeck  I  am  sure  that  the  gentlewoman  docs  not  in- 
tend that  the  committee  bill  have  eliminated  from  it  the  repeal 
of  th?  area  of  production. 

"Mrs   Norton.  I  apree  with  the  gentleman  entirely  In  that. 

"Mr  Ramspeck.  Then  the  gentlewoman  does  not  want  to  strike 
cut  from  this  committee  substitute  the  language  .'he  mentioned. 

"Mrs  Norton  The  gentleman  is  correct.  I  see  I  have  made  a 
mistake  Wo  will  strike  out,  on  page  15,  line  13.  all  after  the  word 
•or',  down  through  and  Including  the  word    tobacco'  on  page   16, 

line  4 

"Mr  Ramspeck  There  are  four  provisions  there  which  eliminate 
both  wages  and  hours.  I  am  sure  the  gentlewoman  does  not  want 
to  strike^  that  cut  .  .   ^  ^  » 

"Mrs  Norton.  No;  the  gentleman  is  correct  As  I  stated  before, 
I  was  a  bit  confu.sed  about  the  line.  May  I  say  that  my  only  In- 
tention Is  to  prevent  any  worker  from  getting  less  than  30  cents 

an  hour.  „    .    

"Mr    Ramspeck    All   these    agricultural   duties   arc   exempt    from 
both  waRCS  and  hours  at  present,  but  the  committee  would  repeal 
that  provl.'^lon  and  stibstltute  for  the  language  which  puts  some 
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of  those  operations  under  the  wage  provision  but  gives  them 
a  60-hour  week.  If  I  understand  the  chairman  cf  the  committee, 
she  proposed  to  eliminate  from  this  provision  the  telephone  oper- 
ator in  the  small  exchanges,  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  exemp- 
tion, and  the  tobacco  exemption.  Is  this  a  correct  statement  of 
what  you  propose  to  do? 

"Mrs.  Norton.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Ramspeck.  But  there  are  a  good  many  othei  exemptions 
In  section  13. 

"Mr.  Bakden.  In  other  words.  If  the  amendment  suggested  Is 
adopted,  agriculture  would  lo.=e  practically  every  exemption  that 
now  exists  In  the  law.     Is  not  that  right? 

"Mrs  NonroN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  they  would  simply  lose  the  wage 
provision  and  not  the  hour  provision?" 

After  several  more  pages.  In  fact  about  20.  of  this  effort  to  find 
out  how  far  down  in  the  basement  the  floor  had  been  located  and 
how  far  above  the  rafters  the  celling  had  been  left.  Mr.  Burdick. 
of  North  Dakota,  with  both  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  sharp  and 
intelligent  eye.  observed: 

"I  usually  pride  myself  rn  having  some  intelligence,  at  least 
enough  to  be  properly  identified  as  'man'  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
But  I  confess  that  my  mind  is  not  eptirely  settled  or  clear  as  to 
what  we  are  doing  or  intending  to  do.  We  started  with  the  Barden 
bill,  but  before  we  could  find  cut  what  that  bill  was  we  substituted 
the  Ramspeck  bill  for  parliamentary  purposes  only.  No  one  at- 
tempted to  tell  us  what  that  bill  is  or  was  or  has  been.  We  found 
our  time  limited  and  made  a  short  cut.  and.  while  we  shculd  have 
debated  the  Barden  bill,  we  have  been  debating  the  Norton  bill, 
which  the  author  said  was  not  her  bill,  so  I  am  not  sure  whose  bill 
we  have  been  debating. 

"Tlic  only  author  to  manfully  acknowledge  the  parentage  of  his 
bill  was  Mr.  Barden.  but  since  we  have  not  d.scu.s-sed  his  bill,  but 
other  bills.  I  still  do  not  knew  whether  or  not  he  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. He  now  does  not  know  what  is  In  his  bill,  because  while  we 
have  discu.<:sed  the  Norton  bill,  we  have  amended  the  Barden  bill. 
And  he  is  completelv  exhausted  in  defending  his  bill,  which  we  have 
not  debated  at  all.  All  admit  we  are  now  back  where  we  started, 
only  further  back.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  30-yard  penalty  for  holding. 
"My  mind  Is  fully  at  rest  and  my  conscience  clear  on  this  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  am  prepared  to  vote — for  which  bill,  for  which 
title  or  subtitle,  which  substitute,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  come, 
however,  to  one  very  Important  conclusion;  I  am  going  to  vote." 

And  when  the  vote  took  place  no  one  thereafter  can  tell  what  was 
meant  by  the  language  employed  since  those  Involved  didn't  have 
any  idea  themselves.  It  will  become  appropriate  to  call  the  court 
to  order  and  to  give  the  Judges  the  supreme  task  of  ••Interpreting" 
the  act  of  Congress  which  no  one  In  Congress  can  Interpret. 

But  the  floor  will  look  lovely.  It  will  have  the  sheen  of  smooth 
cement.  And  the  celling  will  sparkle  In  the  sunshine  with  little 
flecks  of  glass  sprinkled  over  it  to  give  the  appearance  of  diamonds. 

What  matter  if  the  floor  is  cardboard  ready  to  cave  in  as  soon  as 
anyone  steps  on  it?  What  matter  if  the  ceiling  is  tissue  paper  ready 
to  blow  away  as  soon  as  a  gentle  wind  comes  up  from  the  south? 
It's  all  a  pretty  picture  anyway.     And  picture  count. 


Sweet  potatoes — Sugar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RENE  L.  DeROUEN 

OK   LOriSI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31,  1940 


STATEMENT  OF  HON  RENE  L  DeROUEN.  OF  LOUISIANA, 
BEFORE  THE  AGRICULTURE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIA-nONS 


Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  my  testimony  before 
the  agriculture  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  the  subjects  of  Rehabilitation  of  the  Sweetpotato 
Industry  and  Sugar— the  Chlorotic  Streak,  a  Virus  Disease 
Threatening  Louisiana  Sugarcane,  both  of  which  industries 
add  greatly  to  the  State's  annual  Income  and  furnish  employ- 
ment for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who  might  other- 
wise be  on  the  relief  rolls. 

REHABILITATION  OF  THE  SWEETPOTATO  INDITSTRT  —STATEMENT  OT  HON. 
RENE  L.  DEROUEN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGREf-S  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
LOUISIANA 

Mr  DeRoltn.  Mr  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr    Cannon.  Mr.  DeRouen. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  1  am  appearing  In  behalf  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity that  perhaps  we  have  never  helped  very  much  or  appro- 
priated any  money  for.  and  that  is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  swcet- 
IXJtato  Industry  throughout  22  States,     I  have  a  list  here  of  the 
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production  by  States  and  years,  the  acreage  harvested  the  yield  per 
acre,  the  production  and  the  value  of  production,  which  I  wO\ild 
like  to  include  in  the  record  If  it  Is  agreeable.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Cannon.  How  many  pages  does  It  cover,  Mr.  DeRouen? 


Mr.  DERotTEN.  It  Is  very  short. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  may  be  Included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  DeRouen    I  secured  this  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  table  referred  to  Lb  as  follows: 


Svoeetpotatoes 


State 


New  Jersey 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iow» 

MtaMori 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland 

VifBinia     

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(Jeoreia 

FloTNla 

Kontiicky 

Tenn<>s.>*« 

Aialian'.a 

Mi.<isisaippi 

Arkansas 

Loui«iana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

CaIiIorn»-. 

United  States 


Acreage  harvested 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

V^ue  of  proddction 

Averare 
19-.'7-3fl 

1937 

1K» 

Average 
1927-36 

1937 

1933 

Avprace 
1927-3« 

1937 

19.38 

1937 

1939 

Aaa 

Aera 

ACTtt 

Bu»hel^ 

ButheU 

ButhtU 

Bushels 

Biuktls 

Bushels 

14.000 

17.000 

14.000 

137 

142 

lO.-i 

1.9KO.000 

2.414.000 

1,470.000 

$1,714,000 

$1,470,001) 

4.000 

4.000 

3.000 

103 

12.S 

115 

398.000 

SOO.OOO 

345.000 

47.S.  Olio 

3111.000 

6.000 

6.00<) 

6.000 

85 

8.1 

108 

501.000 

610.000 

648.000 

388.000 

i.V,,  OiK) 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

87 

SO 

100 

228,000 

270. 000 

300.000 

2)W.II0O 

270.  «a) 

11.000 

14.000 

12,000 

82 

85 

S-S 

852,  000 

1.190.000 

1.0*J0,(I00 

1.035.000 

714. 'KIO 

5.000 

3,0(» 

3.000 

99 

80 

12.') 

470,  UIO 

2«t,000 

375, 000 

233.000 

281.000 

7,000 

6,00i> 

5.1100 

127 

130 

100 

!>»i5,0tX) 

-Hi.  '.HW 

500.000 

491.000 

■iH).  000 

8.000 

8.000 

8.000 

144 

125 

130 

1,  aw,  000 

1.000.000 

1. 040.000 

ft40.  nno 

7vn.  (ifrj 

37.000 

39.000 

34.000 

116 

130 

105 

4,  S-l.  000 

5. 070. 000 

3.  670. 000 

3.(M2.0O0 

2.  1 42.  (¥10 

83.QIX) 

80,oon 

81.000 

97 

96 

108 

7,U15.000 

7.680.000 

8.748,000 

5, 6K1. 000 

5.frf*6.i1o0 

58,000 

57,000 

6«,noo 

85 

90 

80 

4.888.000 

6.130.000 

6.468,000 

3.7W.O0O 

4.'Jlt4.l«C) 

100.  IKIO 

114,000 

123.000 

74 

75 

75 

8. 001.  aw 

8.550,000 

9,225.000 

8,806.000 

7.H4l,OtK) 

22.000 

21.000 

2»).  000 

72 

«5 

70 

1,  M8,  000 

1.36.5.000 

1.400.000 

1.321.  ore 

1.  iM^.  IM) 

aao<» 

24,000 

24.00i) 

82 

90 

98 

1.639.000 

2,160.000 

Z280.000 

1. 771.000 

1.710.000 

57. 000 

55,000 

53.0'!0 

00 

1(K2 

.03 

5.  r.v,.  000 

5,  fiio.noo 

5. 4.10. 000 

3. 8' .5.  QUO 

3.  ri.  000 

86.000 

imjtii 

107.000 

83 

88 

80 

7,071,000 

a  800. 000 

8,560.000 

8.rzooo 

6.  H4H.  000 

74.000 

82.000 

87.000 

94 

92 

89 

6.819.000 

7.  .S44.  000 

7.743.000 

6.563.000 

5.  807.  000 

37.  («0 

37.000 

4.3,000 

78 

95 

7.^ 

2.  H2.-V  .100 

3.  .=111.000 

3.225.000 

2.M7,  IKIO 

2.419.000 

92.0(10 

90.000 

99,000 

71 

73 

70 

6.  4iH.  WJt> 

6,  .'>70.  WW 

ft.  930. 000 

4.  .VH.  t>m> 

4.  .v^.ooo 

18,000 

17.000 

21.000 

77 

70 

70 

1.  ?.«,  000 

1.190.000 

1.  470,  (100 

1.2.V..0«)O 

1.2'i().(K)i) 

64,000 

52,000 

58.0n0 

40 

72 

75 

4,  74j<.  U<>J 

3.744.tJ00 

1.  Vi).  0(10 

3.  519. 000 

3.  2f.2, 0rt3 

11.000 

11.000 

l.\000 

103 

111 

117 

1.10»t,000 

1.2L'1.000 

1.  .131.  GOO 

1,734,000 

1. 673. 003 

824.000 

MO.  000 

8S3.  OCJO 

86.1 

89.3 

86.8 

70.  274.  000 

75.  05.3.  000 

76.  M7.  000 

fi2.1S6.(l00 

9a.482.IXM 

'  The  1938  price  and  value  figures  are  preliminary. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Then  I  have  another  record  showing  the  losses 
that  have  occurred  dtie  to  field  losses,  storage  losses,  black-rot 
losses,  and  wilt  losses. 

Mr   Cannon.  Yes;  that  may  be  Included  In  the  record. 

The  table  referred  to  Is  as  follows; 

Siceetpotatoes — estimated  losses  from  diseases 


• 

5-year  average  1928-32 

1936-.37 

Bu-shels 

Value 

Bushels 

Value 

Flrli  disease  Josyps  fall  'li.vascs) . . 
Ptoran'  loaaes  (all  dweases) 

6,  497.  K*) 
7.91.^3sn 
Z67H.0O0 
1.963.ti20 

$5.  6o2.  SJO 

fi,S2fi..'?S'» 

i :«).  190 

1.  708.  350 

7.900,000 
2, 670.  0(X) 

ff,.  <m.  on^i 

2. 310. 000 

Wilt  los.=«!                

Loss.  $16,  517,  7,'iO. 

Mr  DeRcuen.  I  would  like  to  have  both  of  those  included  in  the 
record,  because  they  are  from  the  Department.  This  Is  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  which  we  believe,  through  experiments  In  our 
university,  could  be  rehabilitated  and  brought  up  so  that  it  would 
brinK  In  a  good  revenue  to  the  farmers  in  the  form  of  adding  to  the 
diversification  of  their  farm  products. 

In  the  scientific  experiments  we  have  carried  on.  progress  has  been 
made  by  mutation  and  asexual  breeding  of  sweetpotatoes  causing 
them  not  only  to  bloom  but  seed  as  well,  which  is  something  new. 
I  do  ret  think  we  have  ever  done  that  in  this  country  before.  Now, 
you  might  ask.  "Why  was  that  necessary?"  Sweetpotatoes  have  a 
tendency  to  acquire  the  diseases  that  are  In  the  land  and  that  is  the 
only  means  by  which  we  can  control  diseased  roots,  soil  and  stem 
rot.  and  other  diseases  and  Insects. 

Then,  we  have  gone  further  than  that.  Experiment  has  shown 
we  can  control  the  size  of  the  potato,  making  It  more  uniform,  and 
also  Increase  the  nutritive  or  food  value  of  the  potato,  such  as 
dextrine  and  sucrose,  and  other  elements. 

Mr.  Leavt.  Mr.  DERotriN.  are  you  actually  raising  sweetpotatoes 
now  that  you  grow  from  the  seed  instead  of  the  slip  of  the  plant? 
Mr  DeRouen.  Yes.  sir.  We  are  doing  so  now.  and  my  purpose  In 
appearing  before  the  committee  is  to  ask  that  a  small  amount  of 
help  and  flnanclal  assistance  be  given  the  universities  to  carry  on 
this  good  work.  We  are  not  asking  your  committee  to  buy  any 
land  or  efitablish  any  set-up.  The  colleges  have  the  set-up  but  they 
will  need  about  fao.OOO  to  carry  out  the  work  and  pass  on  ttiis 
valuable  Information  and  these  methods  to  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Lkavt  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  arrive  through  scientific 
Investigation  at  the  nolnt  where  they  will  be  able  to  produce  sweet- 
potatoes from  the  seed. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes.  sir;  we  have  done  it.  It  Is  not  a  question  any 
more.     It  has  been  done. 

Mr  Leavt.  But  they  have  not  demonstrated  It  on  a  basis  broad 
enough  yet  to  say  that  it  Is  practical? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes;  I  think  we  have.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
now  is  to  pass  this  on  to  the  rest  of  the  22  States,  which  are  New 
Jersey.  Indiana,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Missouri.  Kansas.  Delaware.  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida.  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, Itetaa,  and  California. 


Mr  DiRKSEN.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  what  amount.  Mr. 
DeRocen? 

Mr.  DeRouen  We  are  not  asking  for  an  Increase.  Th.s  Is  a 
new  Item. 

Mr    Dirksen    It  Is  a  new  Item? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  asking  that  you  approve  this  Uem 
and  inc'ude  it  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try under  project  4.  "Vegetables  investigation.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Department  of  Agriculture"  (p.  210.  1940  Budget  of  the 
United  Statts » . 

Mr    DiRKSEN    It  has  never  been  submitted  to  the  Budget,  has  it? 

Mr    DeRol-en.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  It  has? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  submitted  It  myself,  and  you  will  have  estimates  here  on  it.  The 
figures  on  loss€.'=:,  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  show  that 
from  1928  to  1932  the  losses  were  $16,517,750  from  field  dlstase. 
storage,  black-rot.  wilt,  and  so  forth.  Now,  that  deals  specifically 
with  only  the  four  diseases  mentioned  above.  In  marketing  sweet- 
potatoes. at  this  time  we  can  only  market  about  50  percent  of  our 
production,  because  In  grading  about  50  percent  are  classed  as  culls 
due  to  the  size  and  .shape  of  the  potato  itself.  The  potato  is 
crooked  In  shape,  it  is  too  large  or  too  small,  and  not  being  uniform 
in  size  cannot  qualify  under  United  States  grading 

Reverting  to  the  matter  of  the  submission  of  this  Item  to  the 
Bvidget,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  under  date 
of  February  28,  1939,  which  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Daniel  W  Bell. 
I    Acting  Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

"Deab  Mr.  Bell:  Enclosed  herein  please  find  clipped  pages  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  1,  1939,  containing  my 
speech  on  sweetpotatoes  and  the  Importance  of  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  research  work  now  being  conducted  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

"The  purpose  of  my  speech  and  my  writing  you  is  to  obtain  an 
appropriation  for  thl.s  work  so  that  the  present  studies  and  experi- 
ments conducted  at  Louisiana  State  University  may  be  continued, 
a  better  potato  produced,  and  additional  ca.sh  incorne  put  Into  the 
pockets  of  the  small  farmers  of  the  twenty-odd  potato-producing 
States.  I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  giving  this  matter  your  serious 
consideration  and  immediate  attention  with  a  view  of  submitting 
an  estimate  to  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Appropriations  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  profitably  expended  In  furthering 
the  experiments  presently  being  conducted  This  is  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  us  and  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  and  will  make  your  recommendation  as  soon  as  pcs-sible 
so  that  It  may  be  considered  by  the  committee  in  the  hearings  on 
the  1940  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation. 

"This  appropriation  item  should  be  Included  In  project  No  4. 
"Vegetable  Investigation,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  (p.  210,  1940  Budget  of  the  United  States). 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  $80,000  would  l>e  adequate  and  cover 
the  21  sweetpotato-producing  States,  as  I  understand  each  State 
has  its  own  set-up  and  neces-sary  land  for  the  experiments.  I  am 
not  seeking  any  funds  to  purchase  lands,  merely  sufficient  moneys 
to  conduct  the  experiments  themselves. 

"In  closing.  I  would  again  reiterate  that  these  experiments  are  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Department  of 
Agriculture,   at  Louisiana   SUte   University   and   the   other   Btata 
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universities  of  the  fweetpotato-produclng  States,  which,  I  under- 
stand, have  the  necessary  lands  and  set-up  required. 

"Thanking  you  for  yotur  cooperation,  with  best  wishes  and  kind 
regards.  I  am 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"RENt  L.  DERotJZN.  M    C." 

Mr.  Tarver  Mr  DeRotten.  I  am  sure  the  committee  Is  very  much 
Interested,  and  I  know  I  am,  but  I  did  not  hear  your  statement  on 
account  of  the  confusion,  in  regard  to  the  items  that  you  desire  in- 
creased 

Mr.  DeRouen    It  Is  a  new  item. 
Mr.  Tarver    A  new  item? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes;  a  new  item,  and  you  have  never  appropriated 
any  money  for  that  purpose  before. 

Mr.  Tarver    How  much  do  you  desire  for  this  Item? 
Mr.  DeRotten    I  am  told  by  the  horticulturist  at  the  university 
that  about  tSO.OOO  will  carry  on  all  of  the  work,  because  they  have 
the  buildings  and  equipment,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  purchasing 
anv  land. 

Mr    Tah\-er    Under  what  bureau  or  what  subdivision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  this  be  carried  on? 
Mr.  DeRouen    Under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Mr.  Tarver    What  subdivision? 

Mr  DeRot'en  This  is  under  project  4.  Included  in  project  No.  4 
under  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Leavt  Ycu  say  they  are  going  to  go  to  the  Budget  and  get 
an  estimate  for  it? 

Mr.  DeRouen  Yes:  I  have  requested  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  to  furnish  the  estimate. 

Mr   Cannon    It  has  not  yet  been  received. 
Mr.  DeRouen    I  understand  it  has  not  been  sent  over  yet. 
Mr.  Terrt    Hew  much  have  you  asked? 

Mr  DeRouen  We  have  asked  for  $80,000.  and  think  that  we  can 
carry  on  the  work  with  that  amount  of  money.  It  is  a  very  small 
Item  but  it  will  lead  toward  further  uses  of  the  swcetpotato  and  its 
byproducts.  I  will  give  ycu  an  Illustration  of  what  I  mean.  Now, 
where  I  live  we  can  raise  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  without 
any  fertilizer  at  all.  down  there  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  it  has 
so  much  water  that  we  cannot  use  the  corn  at  all.  Consrquenily, 
we  do  not  raise  any  eorn  for  the  market.  We  could  raite  alfalfa  very 
profitably,  and  di.'^pense  with  all  of  our  sugarcane  land,  but  here 
again  the  question  of  overhumidity  enters  When  we  attempt  to 
take  the  wat>r  out  of  it,  we  raise  the  cost  so  high  that  we  are  not 
able  to  compete  with  alfalfa  grown  elsewhere.  What  I  am  trying  to 
br.ng  to  your  attention  is  the  contribution  that  you  can  make  to 
tho5e  farmers  in  every  State  by  appropriating  this  small  sum  of 
money  to  further  these  experiments.  To  the  farmers,  potatoes  are 
Just  potatoes  They  are  not  uniform.  There  is  no  attempt  made 
to  improve  the  potato. 

Mr  Cannon.  Have  you  tried  dehydration  in  p>otatoes,  corn,  and 
alfalfa? 

Mr.  DeRoufn.  No:  not  in  potatoes.  I  merely  cited  corn  and 
alfalfa  to  shew  you  what  we  have  to  contend  with.  We  can  build  up 
sweetpotatoes  Just  as  we  did  our  sugarcane  After  we  have  stand- 
ardized them  for  markets  I  think  we  can  manufacture  a  starch  which 
will  not  harm  the  other  starch,  made  of  corn,  and  so  forth,  but  it 
will  take  the  place  of  sagn,  tapioca,  and  all  of  those  starches  that 
we  bring  into  the  country  from  abroad. 

Mr  Cannon  What  amount  of  sweetp>otato  starch  Is  used  In  the 
prcductlon  of  mucilngc  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  DeRouen    Well.  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  very  little. 
Mr    Cannon    It    is   mv    understanding   that    nil    of   the   mucilage 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  Is  a  potato  product. 

Mr  DeRot-en  They  use  sago,  and  they  use  various  kinds  of 
starch.   I   believe 

Mr.  DiRKSF.N  Insofar  as  the  adheslves  that  are  used  by  the 
Government  now  for  postage  stamps  and  other  purposes  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  made  from  tapioca  starch,  which  is  imported  by 
Baltimore  firms  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies 

Mr  DeRouen  I  think  we  bought  about  240,000  tons  .in  1937  of 
those    forelg!i    root    starches. 

Mr    Cannon.  What   Is   the   dllTerence  between   these   two  samples 
of  starch?     They  are  both  .sweetpotato  starches,  and  they  are  both 
from  the  Laurel   starch   plant. 
Mr  DeRouen   There  is  no  difference. 

Mr  DiRKsrN  One  of  them  rubs  off  on  the  fingers  a  little  bit 
more    than    the    other. 

Mr    Cannon    These   are   all   samples  of  the   same   starch'' 
Mr   DeRouen    Yes;  they  are  all  samples  of  the  sahie  starch. 
Mr^  Cannon    And  it  Is  made  from  sweetpotatoes? 
Mr.   DeRouen.   Yes.   sir. 

Mr    Leavt    It   is  my  recollection  that  last  year  we   Increased  the 
item  for   Investlg.itlons  at  Laurel.  Miss. 
M-    DeRouen.  Yes.  sir;   that  is  correct. 

Mr    Leavt    Thev   have   been   carrying   on   work   there    that    has 
proven   quite   valuable   to   the   people  in   this   industry. 
Mr    DePot'en    That    is  correct. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Since  Mr.  EX-Rouen  has  made  an  observation  on 
the  amount  of  foreign  starch  used  In  this  country,  last  year  the 
Dep.irtment  of  Commerce  advi.ses  me  that  466  000  000  pounds  of 
tapioca  and  sago  starch  were  Imported  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  virtually  all  of  the  starch  used  for  sizing  in  the  cotton  mUls 
of  this  country   was  imported. 

Mr.   DeRouen    That    Is  correct.  ,,.*..«  ^ 

Mr    Tarver    The   man   in    charge  of  this  Laurel   plant    tesMfled 

tlie  other  day  that  they  are  producing  a  product  which  is  a  satis- 


factorv  substitute  for  the  foreign  starches,  and  that  they  pro- 
duced" 2.000.000  pounds  last  year,  and  they  have  the  capacity  iol 
a    larger    market. 

Mr  DiRKSEN  We  are  bound  to  have  tapioca  starch  on  the  free 
list  under  the  agreements  with  the  Netherlands. 

Mr  DeRouen  We  do  not  produce  the  potatoes  now  that  we 
would  be  producing  under  this  scientific  research.  The  present 
potato  throughout  the  United  States  carries  about  16  to  18 
percent  starch  on  the  averape.  What  we  would  have  to  do  is 
raise  the  starch  content  in  the  potato  to  30  percent  without  dis- 
turbinp  the  food  value.  We  shall  also  have  to  carry  on  further 
experiments  with  the  byproducts,  because  that  is  the  most  valuable. 

Mr   Cannon,  niat  is  where  the  real  profit  lies,  in  the  byproduct. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes;  we  are  experimenting  with  the  bypioduct. 
Give  us  the  money  to  scientifically  improve  the  potato,  and  we  can 
show  you  very  conclusively  that  we  have  developed  a  sweetpotato 
that  will  meet  those  conditions,  and  also  protect  the  potato  against 
all  diseases  We  are  not  prepared  to  do  it  by  ourselves,  as  it  is 
too  expensive  In  grading  your  potatoes  to  No.  1  grade  you  lose 
about  50  percent  of  them  on  account  of  the  variation  in  size  and 
lack  of  uniformity  in  shape.  We  are  trying  to  carry  on  this  experi- 
ment in  such  a  way  that  we  will  not  lose  the  food  value  of  the 
sweetpotatoes  and  protect  the  land  from  infection.  Some  of  the 
advantages  of  this  project  will  be  that  the  farmer  can  sell  at  any 
time  a  few  crates  or  a  few  bushels  of  No.  1  sweetpotatoes  out  of 
his  crop. 

Mr.  Leavt.  If  you  could  bring  that  starch  content  up  to  30  per- 
cent, would  you  then  be  able  to  capture  the  whole  American  market 
against  the  foreign  market? 

Mr    DeRouen.  That  Is  what  we  want. 

Mr  Leavt  Ycu  think  you  could  do  that  even  though  the  starches 
coming  In  from  abroad  are  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  That  is  correct,  because  we  would  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  it  by  protecting  the  land  and  also  Improve  the  quality. 
We  can  save  $21,000,000  a  year  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  sweet- 
potato Take  sugarcane — we  brought  the  sucrose  content  up  from 
10  or  12  percent  to  about  20  or  30  percent. 

Mr.  Leavt.  You  would  not  need  a  tariff  wall  to  protect  starch? 

Mr    DeRouen    I  do  not  care  to  bring  the  tariff  In  now. 

Mr   Leavy.  I  know;  but  Mr.  Dirksen  stated  it  is  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes;  it  Is  on  the  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Leavt.  Even  though  foreign  starch  is  on  the  free  list.  It  Is 
your  contention  that  If  you  raise  the  sweetpotato  starch  content 
to  30  percent  you  can  drive  the  foreign  seller  off  of  the  market? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  You  are  not  going  to  drive  him  off  the  market  with 
the  rate  at  which  tapioca  can  be  bought  today. 

Mr  DeRouen.  Yes:  we  would  have  to  have  some  protection,  either 
by  reciprocity  or  tariff,  or  something  like  that;  but.  above  all.  we 
must  standardize  and  bring  the  sweetpotato  to  a  higher  standard, 
as  well  as  protect  the  land  from  diseases,  insects,  and  infection, 
before  anything  can  be  done. 

I  want  to  specifically  call  your  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
this  money  is  not  needed  to  buy  land  or  equipment. 

Mr.   Cannon.  It   Is   all   to   be  spent   in   personnel.    Is   It.   Mr.   Da- 

ROUEN? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  It  Is  all  to  be  spent  in  personnel  and  equipment 
for  the  experiments.. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  will  require  material  and  equipment? 

Mr.   DeRouen    Yes. 

Mr  Cannon  Will  some  of  this  be  In  the  nature  of  capital  invest- 
ment or  a  recurring  Item? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Well.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  most  in  capital  in- 
vestment and  do  not  believe  it  will  be  a  recurring  Item. 

Mr,  Cannon    Is  there  any  further  Inquiry? 

Mr.  DeRouen  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  state 
that  my  prime  purpose  or  motive  Is  to  secure  sufficient  money  to 
continue  experiments  and  work  which  will  bring  about  the 
standardization  of  the  sweetpotato.  the  control  of  soil  rot,  stem 
diseases.  Insects,  and  other  blights,  thereby  increasing  the  Income 
of  the  small  farmers  of  the  sweetpotato-producing  States  and  at 
the  same  time  put  into  cultivation  much  idle  land  which  has  been 
withdrawn  from  cultivation  of  the  five  major  farm  commodities, 
or  crops  The  Increase  of  the  starch  content  of  the  potato  for 
commercial  purposes  Is  secondary  and  does  not  enter  the  picture 
until  later  when  suflicient  good  potatoes  are  being  produced.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  Insert  this  table  on  the  Im- 
portation of  cassava  and  sago  In  the  years  1933.  1934,  1935,  1936,  and 
1937,   I  should  appreciate   it. 

Mr  Cannon.  When  you  revise  your  remarks,  you  may  includo 
that  material  in  the  record. 

Mr    DeRouen    Yes. 

Tlie  data  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

United  States  importation  of  starches 

I  In  thoiLs.inJs  oi'  pounds] 


Year 


iwn 

IW.M 
1937 


Cassava ' 

190,302 

176, 

109 

202. 

112 

209. 

.VH 

432, 

Kj8 

.Sago' 


12.317 
12.7fil 
24.806 
36.434 
83.470 


'  ?"i)mres  an'  for  laiiit»oa  (oissavaU  crude,  flour,  and  prepared, 
•i'  igures  are  fur  sa^o,  crude  and  Hour. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Louisiana  State  University  we  have 
been  doing  extensive  research  work  in  an  attempt  to 
control  the  many  diseases  and  insects  which  are  peculiar 
to  sweetpotatoes.  As  you  know,  the  sweetpotato  is  a  tuber 
and  is  apt  to  contract  rot  from  roots  and  infections  in 
the  ground.  At  this  time  we  have  produced  by  experiment  a 
sweetpotato  that  will  bloom  as  it  has  never  done  in  this 
country — and  will  produce  seed,  and  this  is  something  new. 
Wc  believe  that  by  further  research  along  the  lines  tha-t  we 
have  been  carrying  on  at  the  university  we  can  furnish 
throughout  the  United  States  seed  which  can  be  controlled. 
Sweetpotatoes  more  or  less  have  a  tendency  to  acquire  the 
diseases  that  are  in  the  land,  and  by  breeding  we  can  treat  it 
so  the  diseases  will  not  be  transferred  to  the  new  area  or  to 
the  next  potato  that  comes  along.  We  also  have  in  mind  con- 
trolling the  sizes,  and  we  believe  that  through  the  experi- 
ments we  are  carrying  on  in  Louisiana  we  can  produce  an 
attractive  potato  instead  of  irregular,  small,  or  crooked  pota- 
toes. 

I  believe  the  sweetpotato  industry  should  be  delved  Into 
more  thoroughly,  so  we  may  make  use  of  some  of  the  lands 
that  are  lying  idle,  and,  for  instance,  because  we  may  not  be 
permitted  to  raise  more  of  one  crop  or  another,  we  should  sub- 
stitute in  one  crop  what  we  lose  in  another. 

The  sweetpotato  is  the  most  important  single  food  and  feed 
crop  in  the  South.  It  is  outranked  only  by  the  Irish  potato 
as  a  vegetable  crop  for  the  entire  Nation.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  sweetpotato  on  many  occa- 
sions a  large  pwrtion  of  the  population  would  have  gone  hun- 
gry. The  sweetpotato  has  also  aided  greatly  in  supplying 
food  for  armies  of  the  Revolution  as  well  as  for  later  conflicts. 

As  a  food  it  is  a  particularly  balanced  one.  It  contains 
practically  all  of  the  growth  vitamins;  it  is  reasonably  high  in 
proteins;  and  is  particularly  high  in  carbohydrates,  such  as 
dextrins  and  sucrose. 

The  sweetpotato  was  originally  introduced  from  the  more 
tropical  areas  of  North  America — probably  from  the  West 
Indies — and  when  brought  under  conditions  of  continental 
North  America  It  rarely,  if  ever,  produced  seed,  and  therefore 
it  has  been  reproduced  asexually  from  the  time  it  was  origi- 
nally introduced.  Any  improvements  in  this  crop  have  re- 
sulted from  vegetative  mutations,  therefore  systematic  im- 
provement has  been  slow. 

Realizing  the  great  importance  of  the  sweetpotato  crop,  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  made  every 
efl'ort  to  improve  it  in  Louisiana,  and  in  the  past  2  years 
methods  have  been  worked  out  for  inducing  the  sweetpotato 
to  bloom  and  set  seed  under  Louisiana  conditions.  The  past 
season  we  have  been  able  to  grow  around  1.500  seedlings,  and 
for  the  coming  year  we  will  probably  have  around  4,000, 
whereas  in  reality,  under  an  expanded  breeding  program,  we 
should  have  at  least  15,000.  Due  to  limited  equipment  and 
manpower  our  program  has  been  hampered  materially. 

Our  purpose  in  breeding  the  sweetpotato  is  threefold: 

Rrst.  To  improve  the  nutritive  value,  market  quality,  and 
shape.  This  would  include  breeding  for  high  sugar  and  vita- 
min content  and  for  a  very  uniform  shape.  Most  of  our 
varieties  are  very  ill -shaped  and  the  growers  are  able  to 
market  only  about  50  to  60  percent  of  the  crop. 

Second.  To  breed  varieties  having  a  higher  starch  content 
than  existing  varieties.  The  importance  of  starch  is  increas- 
ing in  Southern  States.  We  are  now  importing  over  $9,000,- 
000  worth  of  cassava  starch  per  year,  used  primarily  in  the 
South  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  in  the  textile  mills, 
which  could  be  made  from  the  sweetpotato.  Incidentally,  this 
cassava  starch  is  coming  In  duty-free  under  the  name  of 
cassava  flour.  To  produce  higher  yields  of  starch  would  re- 
quire varieties  bred  for  that  purpose.  Good  starch  varieties 
should  yield  from  20  to  30  percent  starch.  Table  varieties 
usually  run  around  16  to  18  percent  starch. 

Third.  To  breed  varieties  resistant  to  diseases,  such  as  the 
soil,  stem,  and  black  rots.    These  diseases  are  taking  a  heavy 


toll  at  the  present  time.  The  soil  rot  in  particular  is  threat- 
ening the  sweetpotato-prcducing  areas  of  Louisiana,  while  Lh3 
stem  and  black  rots  are  more  severe  in  other  important  sweet- 
potato regions  of  the  country. 

Systematic  and  rapid  progress  with  the  above  three  items 
can  only  be  made  through  sexual  breeding. 

To  indicate  the  great  interest  in  the  sweetpotato-improvc- 
ment  program,  delegates  from  practically  every  Southcr.i 
State  and  representatives  from  States  as  far  north  as  Dela- 
ware. Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  have  made  special  trips  to 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  study  V\o 
work  under  way  there.  They  are  anxious  to  see  the  woik 
expanded  so  that  they  might  take  greater  advantage  of  the 
work  now  undet  way. 

We  have  here  a  challenge  to  American  enterprise,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  South,  where  the  sweetpotato  could  be  grown  in 
unlimited  quantities  and  of  superior  quality.  The  maxim.:ni 
capacity  of  the  Southern  States  for  sweetpotato  production  :s 
not  known.  Sweetpotato  growing  has  been  more  than  a 
minor  farm  industry. 

Never  before  has  an  appropriation  been  requested  for  this 
important  crop.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  growers  and 
horticulturists  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  crop  that 
the  expenditures  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  need  for  im- 
provement of  this  crop  in  the  various  States  would  require  <.n 
annual  appropriation  of  only  $80,000. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  urge  the  Representatives  of  the  various 
sweetpotato-producing  States  to  join  with  me  in  appraling  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the  needed  $80,000  which  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  investigations  and  rescarcJi  new 
under  way.  This  sum  should  be  included  as  an  item  in  tha 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropriations  bill. 

I  fiu-ther  stated  to  the  committee: 

CHLOROTIC      STREAK,      A      VIRCS      DISEASE      OF      SUGARCANE      REPORTFD      IS 

LOUISIANA 

Mr.  DeRoutn.  I  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  emer- 
gency existing  In  sugarcane.  In  May  1928.  chlorotic  streak,  a  serious 
virus  disease  of  sugarcane,  was  Identified  and  reported  In  L«?u- 
Isiana  by  an  expert  cf  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Since  the 
Plant  Quarantine  Act  was  parsed  in  1912  no  other  major  di.^ease  of 
cane  has  entered  the  United  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
mosaic,  which  may  have  been  introduced  about  1912  The  manner 
In  which  chloriilc  streak  reached  the  commercial  cane  area  of  the 
South  Is  not  known,  but  the  supposition  is  that  It  wa.s  brought  on 
cane  cuttings  by  seme  IndUidua:  in  ignorance  of  the  law.  Tlie  dis- 
ease does  not  exist  at  the  Federal  or  State  experiment  stations, 
which  are  the  only  legally  constituted  agencies  for  Importation  of 
new  varieties  of  cane 

Mosaic,  also  a  viru.';  disease,  brought  virtual  ruin  to  the  Industry, 
the  production  of  sugar  falling  from  several  hundred  thousand 
tons  per  year  to  a  low  of  45.000  tons  in  1926,  after  which  there  waa 
a  gradual  rise  in  production,  due  mainly  to  the  development  of 
resistant  varieties  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Mosaic  re- 
mains a  major  problem  in  seven  States  of  the  South.  Great  prog- 
ress ha.s  been  made  In  restoring  production,  but  thas  far  no 
completely  unmurie  varieties  have  been  produced  by  breeding  and 
the  disease  therefore  persists. 

One  of  the  main  projects  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigation  Is  breeding  lor  Immunity  to 
mosaic,  which  is  the  only  hope  for  complete  elimination  of  the 
disease 

Chlorotic  streak  is  apparently  a  disease  of  similar  nature,  but  very 
little  is  known  about  it  except  that  poor  germination  of  seed  cane 
and  consequent  faulty  and  deficient  stands  result  from  planting 
infected  seed  cane  This  effect  of  chlorotic  streak  is  a  serious  com- 
plication In  the  Southern  States,  because  replanting  Is  Impossible, 
due  to  limited  season  for  making  the  crop.  In  Queensland  Hawaii' 
and  Puerto  Rico,  where  the  disease  has  also  recently  appear*  d' 
serious  losses  may  occur,  but  within  time  limits  the  crops  may  be 
replanted  If  serious  stand  faUure  results  from  the  original  planting 
of  seed  cane. 

Another  disastrous  consequence  of  chlorotic  streak,  common  to 
all  countries.  Is  failure  of  the  ratoon  crops;  that  is,  the  crops  har- 
vested In  succeeding  years  from  an  orif^lnal  planting  of  seed  cane. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  the  disea.se  is  spread  to 
healthy  plantations:  the  resistance  or  susceptibility  of  local  com- 
mercial cane  varieties  to  the  disea.se;  the  environmental  conditions 
of  soil,  nutrition,  rainfall,  and  so  forth,  that  favor  or  reUrd  spread 
of  the  disease;  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  es.sential  Information  on 
biology  of  chlorotic  streak  that  would  suggest  means  of  combatlna 
or  eliminating  it. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  up  to  the  present,  chlorotic  streak  Is  appar- 
ently restricted  to  the  area  east  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  In  Loulsl- 
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ana.  TTie  dlsenpe  was  not  found  In  Mississippi.  Alabama,  Georgia, 
or  Florida  in  rapid  reconnal.s.sance  survey  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  past  season,  but  the  survey,  due  to  lack  of  special  financial 
provision  for  it,  was  not  very  complete.  The  tentative  assumption 
Is  that  In  some  manner  unknown  the  disease  was  brought  into  an 
area  centering  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Louisiana  and  gained  a 
foothold  there  In  the  very  recent  past.  Prom  careful  observations 
of  the  past  few  months  It  is  proved  that  under  our  conditions  the 
disease  spreads  to  new  plantings;  and  that  fact,  together  with  the 
fact  that  It  causes  poor  germination,  faulty  stand  cf  plant  cane, 
and  more  serious  injury  to  ratoon  crops,  comprises  about  all  that 
Is  definitely  known. 

The  situation  parallels  the  accidental  Importation  of  mosaic 
which  brought  such  great  havoc  and  ruination  to  scores  of  thou- 
sands cf  farmers  who  depended  upon  cane  for  cash  Income  In  the 
case  of  chlorotic  streak,  an  earlier  identification  of  the  disease  and 
more  prompt  realization  of  the  danger  makes  possible  the  avoidance 
of  the  former  disastrous  experience 

An  Immediate  study  of  the  disease  to  establish  the  cause,  manner 
cf  spread,  relative  effect  on  present  commercial  varieties,  possibility 
of  breeding  resistant  varieties,  or  the  evolving  of  other  measure^  to 
check  or  eliminate  this  serious  threat  to  the  Industry  is  urgently 
needed  Alertness  to  recognize  this  new  threat  may  Ju.'^tly  be 
attributed  to  the  wise  provision  of  experts  by  the  Congress  for  study 
of  the  cause  of  mosaic.  The  specialists  trained  In  that  work  have 
made  progress  but  are  still  preoccupied  with  a  more  satisfactory 
ultimate  solution  the  development  of  completely  Inimrme  varieties, 
and  cannot  be  diverted  from  It  without  sacrifice  of  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  project. 
..  It  is  the  studied  opinion  of  a  committee  representing  19.000 
eugarcanc  farnurs  that  provision  for  immediate,  adequate  study  of 
chlorotic  streak  be  made  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous 
experience  with  mo.salc  and  that  an  emergency  appropriation  of 
about  $35  000  be  made  for  that  purpose.  This  is  an  emergency, 
gentlemen. 

Thank  you.  Mr   Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Louiiiiana,  I  speak  not  only  for  my 
own  constituency  but  for  every  farmer,  prcce.ssor,  manu- 
facturer, and  person  connected  with  the  sweetpotato  and 
sugar  industries  of  the  great  S'ate  of  Louisiana  when  I 
express  and  convey  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  memb?rship  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  my  thanks  for  the  sympathetic  manner  in 
which  they  have  listened  to  our  plea.  Your  generosity  in 
appropriating  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  investi- 
gations and  researches  incident  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
sweetpotato  industry  and  the  further  promotion  of  Louisi- 
ana's sugar  industry  through  the  curb  and  control  of  chlo- 
rotic streak,  a  virus  disease  of  Louisiana  sugarcane,  will  long 
be  remembered.  This  research  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
every  farmer  in  either  industry,  and  the  money  spent  will 
redound  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  the  production  of  bet- 
ter, cheaper,  and  more  wholesome  food  products  for  the 
American  consumer. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  again  express  and 
convey  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  thanks  and  grat- 
itude of  our  Louisiana  farmers,  as  well  as  our  sweetpotato 
and  sugar  industries. 


Lake  Charles,  Louisiana's  New  Short  Ship  Channel 
to  the  Gulf— Our  National  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RENE  L.  DeROUEN 

OF  LOL'ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,  Friday.  May  31.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY  "HON.  RENE  L  DeROUEN,  OF  UDUISIANA 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE.  MARCH 
24.    1939 

Mr.  DeROUEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  my  testimony  before  the 
Civil  Functions,  War  Department.  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  the 


new  short  ship  channel  from  Lake  Charles,  La.,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

No  American  citizen  can  deny  that  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring an  adequate  national  defense  is  the  paramour>t  ta^k 
of  the  hour,  and  certainly  no  one  can  question  the  wisdom 
of  completing  those  river  and  harbor  projects  which  are  so 
essential  a  part  of  our  defense  program,  even  as  are  battle- 
Ships,  aircraft,  tanks,  guns,  munitions,  and  personnel. 

The  new  Lake  Charles  ship  channel  is  an  important  link 
in  our  chain  of  harbor  and  coast  defenses,  and  this  new 
artery  of  trade  and  commerce  may  well  become  the  life  line 
of  our  battle  fleet,  for  here,  in  southwest  Louisiana,  is  poten- 
tially the  greatest  oil-producing  area  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  many  great  fields,  both  gushers  and  pumpers, 
and  the  oil  industry  is  continually  exploiting  and  developing 
new  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  completion  of 
the  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass,  La.,  project,  the  short  ship 
channel  from  Lake  Charles,  La.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  present  water  route  from  Lake  Charles  to  the  Gulf. 
via  the  Calcasieu  River,  Intracoastal  Canal,  and  Sabine  River, 
is  75  miles,  and  the  project  now  under  construction — the 
Calcasieu  ttivcr  and  Pass,  La.,  channel — will  shorten  the 
distance  ttr  approximately  33  miles,  and  result  in  a  great 
savingofl^  only  to  the  shippers,  steamship  companies,  and 
biiji'n'^rbut  to  the  public  itself.  At  the  present  time  it  re- 
quires a  whole  day  to  navigate  the  distance  through  the 
channel  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Charles,  and  the 
large  steamships  arriving  at  the  Sabine  Pass  after  mid- 
day are  forced  to  tie  up  for  the  night  and  wait  until  the 
following  morning,  as  it  is  impossible  to  navigate  the  exist- 
ing narrow  channel  after  dark.  Such  waiting  is  both  incon- 
venient and  expensive. 

It  was  our  understanding  when  this  project  was  Initiated 
that  this  was  to  be  a  3-year  program;  and  vmless  sufficient 
funds  are  allotted  for  the  continuation  of  the  dredging  work 
this  year,  the  work  on  the  channel  and  the  development  of 
the  port  of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  and  the  area  it  serves  will 
suffer.  The  channel  should  be  completed  this  year  and  the 
work  on  the  jetties  begun  the  following  year,  1941,  as  to 
imdertake  both  phases  of  the  work  during  1940  would  result 
in  confusion  and  retard  the  use  of  the  new  channel,  thereby 
depriv.ng  southwest  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  of  the  economic 
benefits  which  will  accrue  when  this  channel  is  completed 
and  open  to  the  public.  The  channel,  it  seems  to  me.  should 
be  completed  before  the  work  of  repairing  and  extending  the 
jetties  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  tmdertaken.  as  ships  could  use 
channel  even  though  the  jetties  were  not  complete. 

In  other  words,  this  channel  could  be  producing  revenue, 
helping  the  economic  condition  of  the  area  served  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  years,  and  national  and  international  commerce 
benefited  before  the  jetties  are  completed.  Bear  in  mind 
that  new  jetties  are  not  being  constructed;  the  old  ones  are 
merely  being  repaired  and  extended.  Common  sense  and 
business  acumen  point  to  the  completion  of  the  new  channel 
first  and  the  later  improvement  of  the  jetties  if  this  project 
Is  to  be  completed  at  an  early  date  and  opened  to  commerce 
and  the  public. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  my  statement  before  the 

House  Appropriations  Committee. 

[Statement  of  Hon.  RENfe  L  DeRouen,  of  Louisiana,  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  en  the  hearings  on  the  War 
Department  clvll-functions  appropriation,   1940] 

LAKE  CHARLES  DEEP-WATER  CHANNEL — STATEMENT  OF  HON  RENt  L. 
DEKOUEN,  A  REPRESENTATTVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  VOXH- 
SIANA 

Mr.  Snyder.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Representative 
DERotTEN,  of  Louisiana.  Mr  DeRouen,  you  may  proceed  In  your 
own  way  and  give  us  svich  Information  as  you  desire. 

Mr  DeRouen  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  moment.  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and.  in  that  connection,  I  want  to  Insert  In 
the  record  this  table  showing  the  estimates  made  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  amounts  allocated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  flood  control  and  river  and  harbor  Improvements. 

Mr.  Sntdeh.  It  may  be  Inserted  at  this  point. 
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The  table  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

Estimates   (76th.  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 


- 

The  Budget 

Chief  uf  En- 
gineers 

Fltxxl  eonfml: 

Opneral                  

JI 10. 000, 000 
31.000.000 

2,  am.  000 

800,000 

7.000.000 
2, 000,  OOU 

30. 000.  ntio 

41.135,000 

J195, 525. 500 

M  ississippi  River     .           .  . 

oO.lMHI.fXM 

Pacnvmpntn  Rivpt                       

1.7^4.401) 

Mississippi  River,  emergency 

1,000,000 

Power  plant 

Bonneville  Dam        

Furt  Peck  Dam    

River  and  harbor 

Imprnvement 

lOZ  97^.  10D 

Maiatenance    

51.738,210 

Total     

223, 935, 000 

40Z  993,  910 

Mr.  DeRottin.  May  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  are  amazed  at  these  estimates.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  ranking  members  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Mansfteld  is  hi.  in  a  hospital,  and  Is  not  able  to  appear.  We  were 
amazed  at  the  tremendo\is  cuts  made  to  $30,000,000  for  the  entire 
United  8tat«s,  for  Improvements  for  rivers  and  harbors.  It  is  sim- 
ply impossible,  and  you  might  as  well  have  no  money  for  that 
purpose. 

Throughout  the  entire  country,  on  the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  the 
Gulf,  there  are  projects  under  contract  that  should  go  forward. 

At  this  moment  may  I  quote  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  yesterday  to  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
He  said.  "I  congratulate  you  on  whi^;,  you  have  achieved  in  the 
past;"  and  he  then  went  on  to  recommend  the  continuation  of 
projects  which,  by  vision  p.nd  foresight,  and  after  due  considera- 
tion, have  proved  to  be  good  and  worthy  projects. 

Certainly  we  cannot  carry  on  these  projects  with  this  amount. 
If  they  are  carried  out.  as  intended,  they  would  serve  to  create  a 
condition  of  reemployment  of  people  all  over  the  country. 

I  now  address  myself  partlcxilarly  to  those  projects  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  such  as  the  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass.  La.,  project;  the 
new  ship  channel  to  Lake  Charles,  La.;  and  those  on  the  coast 
between  Louisiana  and  Texas,  connecting  all  of  the  great  ports  on 
the  Gulf,  Including  Lake  Charles,  Houston,  Beaumont,  Orange, 
Galveston,  etc  These  waterways  carry  today  50.000.000  tons,  nearly 
as  large  as  the  tonnage  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  ranks  as  No.  1.  so 
far  as  tonnage  is  concerned  The  Lake  Charles  or  Calcasieu  River 
and  Pass  project  was  approved  In  1872. 

Mr.  Sntdes.  By  the  Army  engineers? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Yes.  It  was  of  great  Importance  because  of  the 
potential  volume  of  raw  material  located  In  this  area  and  valuable 
for  purposes  of  national  defense.  In  this  area  you  find  the  great 
BulTur  deposits.  In  Louisiana  and  Texas,  which  are  used  today  in 
the  manufacturing  of  TNT  and  many  of  our  other  explosives. 

Mr    Sntder    Is  that  the  only  place  it  is  found.' 

Mr.  DeRouen.  I  mean  this  is  the  largest  sulfur-producing  area 
In  the  United  States.  There  is  some  small  production  elsewhere, 
but  I  am  talking  about  the  greater  volume  of  sulfur,  as  bearing 
on  the  necessity  for  continuing  these  Improvements.  This  is  one 
reason  why  we  should  complete  this  improvement  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

The  port  of  Lake  Charles  was  developed  through  local  interests 
at  an  exjaense  of  $6,500,000.  The  report  I  have  here  Indicates  that 
It  was  built  by  local  interests  and  turned  over  to  the  United 
States.  This  Is  the  report  of  the  Army  engineers,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  On  page  2  of  Document  No  299.  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  covering  the  Lake  Charles  deep-water  channel,  ship 
channel,  and  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass.  La.,  you  will  find  this  state- 
ment: 

"The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  after  consider- 
ing the  reports  of  the  district  and  division  engineers  and  the  addi- 
tional Information  submitted  by  local  interests  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Board,  finds  that  the  substantial  and  growing  ocoan  ccm- 
me'ce  of  the  port  of  Lake  Charles  is  now  handicapped  by  the 
restricted  dimensions  of  the  existing  channel  and  by  the  heavy 
and  Increasing  barge  traffic  therein.  The  construction  of  the 
channel  direct  to  the  Gulf  as  recommended  by  the  reporting  offi- 
cers will  afford  a  new  and  shorter  route  for  this  commerce,  with 
BUbstantial  savings  in  transportation  costs;  and  provide  an 
emergency  outlet  for  the  ocean  commerce  of  the  entire  Sablne- 
Neches  area,  which  In  1935  exceeded  32,000.000  tons.  The  pro- 
spective benefits  of  the  Improvement  to  the  extensive  water-borne 
commerce,  especially  the  petroleum  Industry  of  the  locality,  war- 
rant ;ta  prosecution  at  Federal  expense." 

Mr.  Snyder.  What  was  the  tonnage  In  1938? 

Mr    DERotJEK.  About   50.000.000   tons. 

Mr  Sntder.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  tonnage  in  1933  or 
with   1928? 

Mr.  DERotTEN.  There  has  been  a  200-percent  Increase. 

Mr.  Sntdek.  Since  1928? 

Mr.  DeRouen  Yes;  It  has  continually  increased,  even  during  the 
depression.     Instead  of  the  volume  diminishing.  It  Increased  dur- 


ing a  period   when  commerce   in  other  part«  of  the   Nation   waa 
at  a  standstill. 

Mr.  Snyder.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
traffic  Increased  during  the  depression  years? 

Mr.  DeRouen.  I  can  well  understand  that.  This  Is  the  only 
section  where  sufficient  petroleum  supplies  could  be  found  to 
carry  them  over,  or  to  meet  the  great  demands  resixlting  from  the 
development  within  the  last  10  years  of  automobiles,  airplanes, 
and  other  petroleum-consuming  motors.  A  condition  wa«  created 
where  we  did  not  have  sufficient  transportation  facilities  for  the 
traffic  involved.  Consequently,  barges  and  tankers  were  pressed 
into  service  in  handling  the  agricultural  and  petroleum  products, 
and  as  Lake  Charles  is  the  natural  outlet  to  the  sea  of  this  area, 
the  ccmmerce  of  the  port  Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

We  were  carrying  full  loads  of  petroleum  products  during  all 
of  that  time.  That  is  about  the  explanation  of  it.  The  East  was 
buying  raw  materials,  while  prices  were  low.  and  storing  them. 
This  accumulation  of  material,  particularly  of  petroleum,  sulphur, 
naval  stores,  etc.,  resulted  In  Increased  traffic  through  the  port 
of  Lake  Charles  and  its  ship  channel  as  water  transportation 
offered  the  cheapest  and  most  accommodating  methcxl  of  moving 
these  products.  Manufacturing,  particularly  in  the  East,  has  also 
played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  port.  For 
Instance,  the  Mathleson  Alkali  Works,  of  New  York,  built  a  plant 
at  Lake  Charles,  La  .  costing  about  $15  000.000.  and  was  bu'^llv 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda  and  many  other 
ingredients  that  are  used  In  the  manufacturing  of  munitions. 
In  an  effort  to  find  ways  of  protection,  they  were  storing  thes? 
products  in  the  E.i&t.  which  accounts  for  barge  movements  during 
the  depression  period,  especially  in  the  movement  of  oyster  shells 
and  chemicals.  Further,  world-wide  commerce  emanated  from 
the  port:  cargoes  of  oil.  cotton,  rice,  grains,  naval  stores, 
petroleum,  etc..  going  forward  to  Central  and  South  America, 
Europe.  Asia,   and   Australia. 

In  DocuTient  172.  Seventy-.second  Congres.^.  containing  the  re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  prellinlnarv  examination  and 
survey  of  Lake  Charles  deep-water  channel,"  dealing  with  the 
question  of  enlarging  the  channel,  making  It  250  feet  wide  instead 
of  125  feet,  with  a  depth  of  30  feet,  the  Secretary  of  War  said, 
in  recommending  the  improvement,  the  following: 

"Based  on  the  comparative  freight  rates,  bubmitted  under  the 
appendix  II.  and  the  cargo  tonnage  handled  through  the  port  of 
Lake  Charles  during  the  calendar  vear  1929.  the  saving  In  freight 
accruing  was  $1.169.458  40.  as  compared  with  the  rates  through 
the  nearest  competing  port  in  the  instance  of  each  commodity. 
This  saving  does  not  include  137.030  tons  of  miscellaneous  cargo, 
principally  shells,  rand,  and  gravel  for  which  there  is  no  com- 
parative rate  However,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  these  materials 
could  not  be  marketed  were  It  not  for  the  water  transportation 
provided  by  the  deep-water  channel." 

In  Document  299.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  the  recommendation 
was  maoe  that  it  should  be  a  3- vear  program  Now.  do  not  forget 
that  the  people  have  contributed  $6.500  000  and  an  additional 
$3,000,000  for  rights-of-way.  or  practlcallv  $10,000,000.  already 
Thl-'^  3-year  program  contemplates  stralght'enir  i?  cf  the  channel, 
shortening  the  distance  through  the  river  and  lakes  to  the  Gulf. 
and  the  repair,  extension,  end  Improvement  of  the  Jetties  at  the 
mouth  cf  Calcasieu  Pass  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Snyder.  How  many  miles  is  that^ 

Mr  DrRouKN  It  !s  33  mi:e>  to  the  Gulf  by  the  straight  channel, 
and  if  wp  followed  the  present  route  It  would  be  75  miles  The 
engineers  conceived  the  Idea  of  shortening  this  for  two  reasons: 
One  was  that  when  a  large  ship  came  from  the  Gulf  It  could  not 
enter  the  small  channel  at  night,  therefore  It  would  have  to  remain 
In  the  Gulf  until  daylight  before  entering  the  channel  whlrh 
raised  the  cost  per  ton-mile  exorbitantly  high.  Secondly,  the 
contemp;ated  Improvement  wou'.d  be  a  saving  of  42  miles  in  the 
distance  from  the  port  to  the  Gulf  cf  Mexico^  We  still  have  now 
from  this  point.  Indicated  by  the  yellow  streak  ( Indicating |  over 
here,  40.000.000  yards  of  mrterlal  to  be  removed  at  this  time  The 
first  amount  appropriated  was  the  $1.000  000  last  year,  whereas  the 
Army  engineers  had  recommended  $1.955  000 

Now.  there  are  right  here  in  this  area  three  dredging  boats,  one 
of  which  is  the  largest  d'edglne  boat  In  the  world,  dredging  mate- 
rial and  removing  it  to  a  point  a  mile  awav.  You  can  Imagine 
what  would  happen  if  we  do  not  have  sufficient  rrioney  to  carry  en 
this  operation.  These  contractors  would  have  to  move  away  and 
that  would  mean  a  loss  of  at  least  $1.000  000  to  the  contractors  and, 
in  add:tlon.  It  would  throw  out  of  employment  all  of  the  men  who 
are  working  on  this  channel.  Of  course,  they  would  be  thrown  out 
of  employment 

Mr.  SNYnrR.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  DeRouen  They  have  about  895  men  at  work  I  nm  not 
counting  the  Government  officials  who  would  be  paid  whc'her 
they  were  working  or  not,  but  I  am  speaking  cf  the  laboring  class 
who  would  be  forced  on  rtlief.  also  the  thousands  who  are  em- 
ployed in  producing  the  tonnnge  shipped  through  this  port  We 
ask  you  to  provide  the  $1.500  000  recommended  for  this  year  and 
an  additional  $1.000000.  making  a  toUl  of  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lions. I  would  like  to  say  now  that  we  had  a  conference  with 
the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  and  he  said  this:  "You  ought  to 
have  more  money,  but  my  hands  are  tied  because  I  have  to  maie 
allocations  within  the  Budget  recommendation." 
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The  district  engineer.  Col  R.  W.  Crawford,  on  M^rch  5.  made 
the  statement  in  New  Orleans  that  this  work  s.  culd  be  done  at 
once.     He  said   that   the  project  was  needed   right   now 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  complete  this  channel? 

Mr  DeRouen.  About  $6,000,000,  but  this  figure  applies  only  If 
completed   In   3  years.     And  here  is  what  Colonel   Crawford   said: 

"New  Orleans,  March  4 — Oil  to  power  the  battle  fleets  of  the 
United  States  in  times  cf  national  crisis  will  find  another  exit 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  when  the  short-cut  channel  connecting 
Lake  Charles  to  the  Gulf  Is  completed.  Col.  R.  W.  Crawford  de- 
clared here  today. 

•■  At  present,'  Colonel  Crawford,  who  is  United  States  district 
engineer  for  the  first  New  Orleans  district,  said,  stoppage  of  the 
Sabine  Pass  would  temporarily  shut  off  the  movemeiit  of  fuel 
coming  cut  of  Port  Arthur,  Beaumont,  and  Orange,  Tex.,  as  well  as 
those  from  Lake  Charles.  La. 

"  'more  difficult  to  block 

"  'Another  entry  to  the  Gulf,  such  as  the  project  which  links 
Lake  Charles  directly  to  the  Gulf  through  Calcasieu  Pass  and  gives 
the  Texas  ports  access  there  through  the  Intracoastal  Canal,  would 
make  it  more  difacult  to  block  off  oil  supplies  ' 

"Citing  Cher  advantages  for  the  new  straight-line  waterway, 
which  is  beinf;  constructed  through  a  straightened  Calcasieu 
River  and  out  through  Calcasieu  Pass.  Crawford  said: 

"  In  addition,  oil  that  cami'  originally  from  the  Lake  Charles 
district  and  was  intended  either  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  a 
battle  fleet,  could  move  to  the  Gulf  with  more  speed  than  it  can 
over  Its  p.-e.sent  route — by  way  of  the  Lake  Charles  deep-water 
channel  and  the  Sabine  Pass. 

"  "SEVENTY    MILES   SAVED 

"  'On  thnt  particular  trip,  about  70  miles  or  approximately  10 
hours'  running  time  would  be  saved. 

"'Under  all  conditions.'  the  colonel  continued,  'the  new  channel 
will  serve  us  an  alternate  pass  for  some  30.000.000  tons  of  petro- 
leum products  shipped  annually  to  the  refineries  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  ■ 

"Other  advantages  which  the  new  channel  will  offer  in  times  of 
national  emergency,  the  colonel  envisioned  as: 

"    OUTLET    FOR    FOOD 

"  'To  provide  a  relatively  speedy  outlet  for  food  from  the  cattle 
and  grain  sections  around  Lake  Charles  to  Atlantic  ports  or  to  ships 
at  sea. 

"  In  event  of  chemical  developments  In  this  region,  to  provide 
faster  movement  of  such  cargoes  destined  to  points  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.' 

"The  Lake  Charles  Channel,  according  to  report,  should  be 
completed  during  1940  or  1941." 

I  have  here  a  recent  report,  Just  out,  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Maritime  Commission,  on  the  port  of  Lake  Charles  This 
report  is  s:gned  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  it  is  entitled  "Port 
Series  No  31,  1938."  covering  the  Port  of  Lake  Charles.  La  Tills 
report  Indicates  the  necessity  of  completing  the  project  at  this 
time 

Within  this  area  are  located  plants  of  the  Mathleson  Chemical 
Co  .  of  New  York,  and  a  number  of  the  big  oil  companies,  includ- 
ing the  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  the  Mellon  oil  Interests  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Continental  Oil  Co  ,  and  many  others.  Here  are  located  their 
main  storage  and  loading  plants  In  addition  to  that.  Swift  ^:  Co. 
have  acquired  640  acres  there,  and  have  one  of  their  largest  plants 
located  there  That  has  been  done  during  the  last  2  years,  and 
thev  are  employing  about  1.000  men.  There  Is  a  glass  factory 
p:anned.  which  is  in  course  of  being  built,  and  there  are  some  alkali 
works  also.  Those  people,  in  those  industries,  are  seeking  an 
cpportunitv  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  there,  and  they 
will  do  so  If  proper  port  facilities  are  provided,  thus  creating  new 
employment,  thereby  reducing  the  relief  rolls.  I  have  letters  from 
them  saying  that  they  will  have  to  abandon  their  plan*  unless  these 
facilities  are  provided.  They  say.  "wc  are  ready  to  put  men  to  work 
When  these  facilities  are  provided  '•  All  of  those  investments  arc 
predicated  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  within  3  years,  oecause 
the  Government  Mid  to  them  "you  can  go  ahead  and  build  your 
manufacturing  plants,  and  we  a.-sure  you  that  the  facilities  will  be 
completed  in  3  years."  Now.  if  we  do  not  complete  the  work  in  3 
years.  I  think  those  people  will  move  away  and  seek  other  places  in 
which  to  operate,  and  that  would  mean  a  great  loss  to  all  those 
States  in  the  South  bordering  on  the  Gulf. 

We  had  at  the  meeting  down  there  repre.sentatives  of  some  oi  our 
greatest  financial  and  Industrial  institutions,  including  the  vice 
president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  president  of  the  Louisiana  & 
Arkansas  and  executive  officers  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific.  Kansas  City 
Southern  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads.  Mr.  Dan  Moran.  president 
of  the  Continental  Oil  Co  .  of  Ponca  City.  Okla  .  and  many  other, 
representatives  of  leading  financial  and  industrial  institutions,  and 
they  all  wanted  this  constructed  at  once.  New.  we  have  been  in- 
viting these  people  to  come  there  and  build  factories  >o  as  to  put 
more  men  to  work,  and  then  we  find  ourselves  defaulting  on  the 
promise,  or  we  find  that  there  Is  a  default  on  the  promise  that  the 
Government  made  to  us.    That  is  the  situation  there 

Mr    St.\rnes    How   much    money   do   you   recommend    for   that 

project  '^ 

Mr  DeRoven.  We  should  have  $1,000,000  more,  or  $2,500,000. 
Tliat  would  keep  the  construction  companies  going. 

Mr  Starnis.  Would  that  complete  the  project  in  Its  entirety? 


Mr.  DeRouen.  No;  that  would  only  be  carrying  out  the  promise 
of  the  Government  to  complete  it  In  3  years.  We  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  did  the  first  Job  on  it.  in  doing  the  first  Job  we  spent 
$10,000,000.  The  Government  has  said,  or  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Elnglneers,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  has  recommended 
a  3-year  program  The  Government  has  promised  to  complete  It 
w'thln  3  years.  Assurance  was  given  to  the  world  that  It  would 
be  completed  in  3  years,  but  now  we  are  defaulting  on  that.  It 
is  a  serious  situation.  Here  is  an  Instance  where  we  could  put 
men  to  work.  The  large  petroleum  companies  want  to  operate  In 
our  section;  they  are  seeking  material  that  is  produced  there,  and 
they  have  built  many  large  boats  and  tankers  lor  the  transporta- 
tion of  oil.  but  if  they  are  cut  off  because  of  the  lack  of  these 
facilities,  they  w.ll  operate  In  other  localities. 

But  lor  the  operations  down  there  you  would  be  paying  38  cents 
per  gallon  for  gasoline  right  now.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
saving  to  the  ccjuntry  as  a  result  of  those  operations.  But  for 
that  you  would  be  paying  100  percent  more  for  sulfuric  acid  than 
you  now  pay,  and  that  saving  Is  largely  attributable  to  water 
carriage  or  water  transportation.  This  channel  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  defense  and  as  such  the  project's  speedy 
completion  should  be  further  assured  by  the  allocation  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  carry  on  the  dredging  work  planned  for  the 
year  1940. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you, 
and  I  do  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  grant  this  increa.^e.  When  we 
do  this  we  provide  employment  for  men  who  would  otherwise  be 
out  of  work.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  in  one  breath  we  say, 
"Let  us  put  men  to  work,  "  and  then  in  another  breath  we  say, 
"No;  we  will  not  do  that — we  will  not  put  men  to  work"  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  e.xpect  Industry  to  put  men  to  work  when  we 
say  to  them,  "You  cannot  invest  your  capital  in  a  way  that  will 
permit  you  to  put  men  to  work."  We  cannot  expect  that  result 
when  we  cut  off  not  less  than  $75,000  000  lor  projects  under  con- 
struction and  which  should  be  completed.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
great  many  projects  that  should  be  completed,  and  certainly 
we  should  continue  In  employment  those  who  are  now  on  the  Job. 

Mr.  Snyder.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement.  Mr.  DeRoxjen, 
and  you  will  have  the  privilege  of  revising  and  extending  your 
remarks 

Mr.  DeRouen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  Julian  S.  Schley.  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Army  engineers,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  inspec- 
tion of  the  Lake  Charles  deep  water  channel  project,  had  this 
to  say: 

It  Is  quite  clear  to  me  that  all  of  you  appreciate  how  fortunate 
you  are  in  having  your  project  authorized  and  money  for  the  work 
allotted  Just  when  it  was.  We  don't  know  Just  what  is  ahead  for 
us  In  the  matter  of  national  defense. 

Referring  to  the  comparative  ea.se  with  which  rivers  and 
harbors  appropiiations  passed  Congress  in  pre-war  sessions. 
General  Schley  continued: 

Now.  with  the  tremendou-s  Federal  debt  and  the  possibility  of 
International  trouble  facing  us,  you  would  have  difficulty  in  getting 
anything  of  the  kind. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  your  very  active  Congressman, 
Mr  DlRouen,  had  much  to  do  in  giving  matters  a  push  whenever 
you  wanted  something  done. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Spoaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  following  editorial  of  the  Lake  Charles 
American  Press,  Saturday,  May  25,  1940,  to  wit: 
[From   the   Lake   Charles    (La  )    American   Press  of   May  25,    1940] 

SHIP     CHANNEL     IS     SAFE 

The  veto  by  President  Roosevelt  of  a  river  and  harbor  appro- 
priation a  few  days  back  makes  very  pointed  the  comment  of  Gen. 
Julian  Schley  that  Lake  Charles  is  fortunate  in  having  its  new 
ship  channel  already  authorized  and  about  completed.  With  the 
national  debt  so  large,  as  he  noted,  and  Congress  now  so  bent  on 
.spending  all  possible  funds  for  defense,  projects  like  our  ship 
channel  will  be  forced  to  wait  a  while. 

With  our  ship  channel  now  about  completed,  we  will  not  only 
avoid  the  risk  of  having  it  postponed  for  some  time,  but  wi?l 
Instead  have  it  ready  for  u«e  In  the  event  of  any  national  emer- 
gency. One  of  the  reasons  urged  for  the  Lake  Charles  ship  chan- 
nel was  the  ad\'$ablllty  of  having  another  outlet  to  the  sea  for 
oil  tankers  It  u*s  pointed  out  in  hearings  that  If  all  the  oil  of 
the  productive  Gulf  coast  In  Louisiana  and  east  Texas  had  to  go 
through  the  one  channel  now  being  used,  that  possible  Interfer- 
ence with  this  channel  would  seriously  cripple  the  shipment  of 
vital  oil  supplies  With  the  two  outlets  available,  we  would  be  far 
safer  So.  cur  .ship  channel  is  now  being  completed  at  a  period 
whfn  It  may  be  counted  as  one  of  the  very  valuable  contributions 
made  to  national  defense. 

Nevertheless,  we  all  may  be  certain  that  It  was  a  fine  thing  for 
Louisiana  to  get  the  appropriation  for  the  ship  channel  through 
when  It  was,  and  we  will  readily  believe  General  Schley  that  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  it  now. 
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Aircraft  Defenses — Warning  to  New  England 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28) .  1940 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ST.  ALBANS  (VT.)   DAILY  MESSENGER 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  in  these  days  when  the  people 
of  this  country  generally  are  thinking  about  speeding  our 
national  defense,  there  is  great  need  for  emphasis  on  the 
strenRthening  of  our  air  defenses.  As  a  warning  to  New 
England,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  containing  excerpts  from  an  address  made 
by  Brig.  Gen.  E.  L.  Daley.  United  States  Army,  more  than  a 
year  ago  at  Worcester.  Mass. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Daily  Messenger  of  May  9.  1939] 

WARXS     NEW     ENGLAND     IT     MT7ST     BE     READY  — GENERAL     tALET     tTRGES    BIG 
EXPENDITURES    FOR    "SLEEP   INSURANCE" 

WoRCXSTER,  M\ss ,  May  8.— Asserting  "the  Atlantic  has  shrunk  to 
a  mere  lake."  Brig.  Gen.  Edmund  L.  Daley,  United  States  Anry, 
called  upon  New  England  today  to  demand  $50,000,000  in  aircraft 
defenses  as  "sleep  insurance"  In  event  ol  war. 

General  Daley,  who  will  take  command  next  month  of  the  new 
United  States  Army  department  in  the  Caribbean,  recently  com- 
pleted a  .strategical  air  defense  of  New  England,  which  he  said  would 
be  the  first  point  cf  attack  by  a  European  power. 

"I  am  here  to  ask  you  to  demand  aircraft  defcnse.s  so  you  can 
sleep  at  night,"  General  Daley  told  a  communion  breakfast  of 
Hibernians. 

"New  England  ne?d.s  strong  defensive  ports,  protected  air  bases, 
antiaircraft  batteries,  and  mobile  units  for  protection  of  industrial 
centers. 

"The  crucial  element  In  European  diplomacy  Is  not  that  Germany 
has  more  planes  but  that  the  German  air  force  can  take  off  for 
bombing  flights  knowlni;  perfectly  well  the  country  will  be  pro- 
tected by  strong  ground  defenses.  England  and  France  lack  that 
UeXense  and  are  feverishly  trying  to  overcome  that  handicap." 


Protect  America's  Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5,  1940 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    FRED  L.  CRAWFORD,  OP  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  radio  address  given  by 
me  in  New  York  last  Monday  night  and  broadcast  through 
radio  station  WOR  and  the  Mutual  network,  as  follows: 

Thirty  million  American  families  are  now  wondering  to  what 
extent  the  war  hurricane  sweeping  Europe  will  further  descend 
upon  them  Naturally  they  wonder  what.  If  anything,  is  being 
done  in  Washington  to  materially  cushion  the  blast. 

The  press  is  filled  with  statements  from  Washington  as  to  defense 
plans  and  programs.  One  message  afcer  another  is  submitted  to 
Congress.  Tour  representatives,  in  line  with  custom,  act  hastily 
and  approve  sweeping  proposals. 

Will  legislation,  now  t)eing  "blltzkrlegcd"  through  Congress,  pro- 
vide our  families  with  genuine  defense?  Will  the  equities  of  our 
people  be  protected?  What  Is  defense,  if  it  fails  to  preserve  for 
our  people  that  which  they  have  in  the  way  of  liberties  and 
possessions? 

Recent  European  history  leads  me  to  say  thRt  no  one  can  abso- 
lutely answer  these  questions.  European  people  allowed  their  gov- 
ernments to  rush  legislation,  to  enact  It  quicily.  without  careful 
thought,  on  the  claim  hurried  action  would  provide  adequate 
defense  against  invaders:  yet,  when  the  mvadcr  arrived,  the  na- 


tionals found  what  they  had  been  led  to  believe  would  be  adequate 
amounted  to  little  more  than  a  good  cap  pistol. 

Today  in  the  form  of  laws  we  have  examples  of  how  legislation, 
high -pressured  through  Congre."^  in  the  past  7  years,  has  failed  to 
produce  the  results  originally  claimed  for  It. 

Let  us  remember  the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  creating  that  Commission  In  1934.  the  far-reaching 
Banking  Act  of  1935,  and  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  the  same  year. 

The  proponents  of  all  these  laws  claimed  their  provisions — when 
administered — would  protect  the  equities  of  our  American  fam- 
ilies as  represented  in  homes,  farms,  factories,  public  utilities, 
transportation,  and  communication  facilities. 

Our  first  world  tornado  since  the  enactment  of  these  laws  to 
protect  our  people  from  world  economic  crises  is  now  blowing. 
Yet  Ralph  Hendershot.  financial  editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  informs  us  in  a  recent  article  that  despite  these  laws, 
our  American  families  have  lost  about  $30  000  000.000  In  the  market 
value  of  their  .securities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disappenrance  cf 
values  suffered  in  the  drop  in  prices  of  commodities  owned  by 
farmers  and  others. 

Thirty   billion   dollars — Just   what   does    this   sum   represent? 

Our  ears  are  now  attuned  to  war  costs  and  to  discussions  dealing 
with  defen.se  pr'^grams 

Thirty  billion  dollars  worth  of  equities  Is  approximately 
♦4.0OO.0bo.0C0  more  than  the  cost  we  Incurred  In  prosecuting  our 
portion  of  the  last  World  War. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  legislation  to  prevent  disastrous  economic 
wash-ruts  which  destroy  the  equities  of  our  people  Is  possible, 
then  that  legislation  has  not  yet  been  enacted  Every  farm  owner 
of  beef  and  hides,  of  fats  of  wheat  and  cotton,  and  every  secunt/ 
holder  who  suffered  violent  market-price  breaks  in  recent  weeks 
clearly  understands  what  I  am  now  saying. 

Let  us  remember  the  United  States  siill  is,  we  hope,  a  capitalistic 
country.  By  this  I  moan  to  say.  everyone  who  owns  property  m 
any  form  ;6  a  capitalist  to  that  extent.  The  families  of  America 
work,  economize,  and  save;  and  they  want  to  reinvest.  This  process 
cf  reinvestment  provides  Jobs  for  salary  and  wage  earners. 

The  free  and  unrestricted  flow  of  capital,  of  savuigs,  back  into 
Industry  has  provided  our  families  with  the  highest  level  cf  Indi- 
vidual possessions  of  any  people  on  earth. 

ETvery  force  which  directly  or  indliertly  interferes  wHh  the  volun- 
tary reinvestment  of  our  saving?",  adds  to  the  vmemployment  list. 
It  supports  those  who  would  overthrow  our  private  enterprise  system 
and  substitute  instead  one  of  collectivism. 

Governments  know  the  surest  way  to  destroy  the  private  enter- 
prise system  is  to  maintain  unsound  monetary  and  fl.-K-al  policies, 
permit  instability  in  the  buying  power  of  the  medium  of  exchange, 
and  exercise  arbitrary  power  over  the  Issuance  of  securities  to 
finance  Industry.  They  know  all  of  this  discourages  the  individual 
In  making  Investments  in  private  Industrv  and  in  functioning 
capltallstlcally.  This  because  It  drives  the  investors  either  to  hoard- 
ing or  buying  G(_;vernment  obligations.  Such  facilitates  the  sub- 
stitution of  state  capitalism  for  our  private  enterprise'  system. 

Let  us  better  understand  what  your  CongresB — the  b<:ard  of  direc- 
tors of  American  agriculture  and  Industry — has  been  doing. 

Many  people  think  the  acts  of  Congress,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
affect  only  Wall  Street  operators  and  those  who  buy  and  sell  securi- 
ties and  commodities  through  the  machinery  of  the  exchanges. 

But  let's  not  be  mistaken  about  this  matter. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  In  1934  Congress  created  the  Securltlea 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  gave  it  Jurisdiction  over  several  of  th° 
laws  to  which  I  have  referred.  Since  this  Commission  began  to 
function.  Its  restrictions  have  prevented  the  creation  of  scores  of 
new  units  of  industry  throughout  this  country.  This  interferes  with 
obtaining  needed  funds  for  new  undertakings  and  the  expansion 
of  old  ones.     It  al.«o  prevents  risk  capital  acting  freely. 

This  means  to  say — as  the  savings  of  our  people  accumulated  and 
could  not  be  reinvested— idle  bank  deposits  Increased,  the  produc- 
tion and  exchange  of  goods  and  services  was  prevented,  and  the 
relief  rolls  remained  crowded  with  idle  workers 

If  the  net  effect  of  the  Commission's  administration  cf  the  sev- 
eral laws  over  which  It  has  Jurisdiction  has  been  to  prevent  the 
reinvestment  of  the  savings  of  our  people  and  the  creation  of  new 
Industries,  and  if  the  failure  of  the  Commi.ssion  to  liberalize  its 
rules  and  regulations  in  the  face  of  the  present  international  emer- 
gency has  contributed  to  our  people  losing  over  $30,000.000  000 
Within  3  weeks,  then  I  say  we  should  demand  a  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  and  their  administration  by  the  Commission.  This 
would  enable  us  to  find  out  what  is  the  real  Intent  of  the  Com- 
mission 

Furthermore,  let  us  remember  that  the  Commission's  Jurl.«dlctlnn 
covers  not  only  investments  held  by  our  30,000.000  families  Its 
power  reaches  far  afield  It  goes  Into  every  corner  of  the  globe 
where  people  reside  who  own  securities  issued  by  our  American 
enterprise  system. 

And  this.  Incidentally,  covers  our  securities  held  bv  the  na- 
tionals of  the  Low  Countries  recently  overrun  by  the  great  force 
now  operating  in  Etirope. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  International  loot.  How  much  of  the 
aggressor's  loot,  if  any,  has  been  dumped  on  the  American  mar- 
kets In  recent  weeks?  We  should  know.  By  what  method  and 
In  what  volume  can  thase  securities  and  unwanted  commodiths, 
which  may  hereafter  be  obtained  through  conquest,  be  placed  on 
the  American  market?  Let  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion keep  the  American  people  informed. 
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The  SEC.  through  Its  rules  and  regulations,  compels  Amer- 
ican Investors  holding  our  securities  to  make  information,  relative 
to  their  trading  activities,  a  public  matter.  But  this  same  Com- 
mission, created  by  your  Congress  through  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions, refuses  to  divulge  information  relative  to  dealings  in  Amer- 
ican securities  by  foreigners. 

Leslie  Gould,  financial  editor  for  the  New  York  Journal  and 
American,  declared  in  his  column  as  early  as  last  January  that: 

"The  S.  E.  C  goes  out  of  Us  way  to  make  public  the  trading 
done  by  Americans,  but  when  it  comes  to  operations  by  foreigners 
it  follows  a  policy  of  strict  secrecy. 

•Why? 

"Can  It  be  that  the  S.  E.  C.  Is  more  interested  In  protecting 
foreigners   and   foreign   governments  than   Americans? 

"If  not.  then  why  this  un-American  policy? 

"Whenever  anyone  says  anything  about  this  being  un-American, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Chairman.  Jerome  Frank, 
begins  to  tieat  his  chest  and  point  to  his  recent  book.  But  Mr. 
Frank  should  know  It  is  by  actions  and  not  by  words  that  a 
person  really  is  Judged" 

Certainly  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  pass  laws  which  discriminate 
aguinst  Americans  and  in  favor  of  foreigners.  If  it  did,  then  it  is 
tHne  the  American  people  found  out  about  that. 

And  it  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  work  of  keeping 
track  of  raw-material  prices  in  this  national-defense  program  has 
ijeen  turned  over  to  Mr  Leon  Henderson,  another  member  of  Mr. 
Frank's  Commission.  Will  Mr  Henderson  follow  the  un-American 
policy  to  whicli  Mr  Gculd  refers?  If  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  given 
the  power  to  control  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  has  he  not  actu- 
ally been  given  the  power  to  control  industry,  which  cannot  func- 
tion without  those  raw  materials? 

In  considering  this  question  of  foreign  ownership  of  American 
securities  It  may  be  claimed  that  Treasury  Department  officials  have 
more  or  less  power  to  cushion  the  heavy  foreign  selling  through  its 
powers  to  "freeze  "  such  holdings.  It  may  even  he  pointed  out  that 
the  holdings  of  the  Low  Countries  were  "frozen"  on  May  10.  follow- 
ing the  invasion  But  the  Treasury  also  "unfroze"  them  a  few  days 
later — and  the  record  shows  that  heavy  security  selling  began  almost 
immediately  thereafter.  True  they  again  "froze"  them;  but  appar- 
ently the  damage  had  been  done. 

The  Securities  Exchange  Act  and  rulings  of  the  Commission 
provide  certain  prolilbltions  and  restrictions  covering  purchase  and 
sale  of  securities.  This  contributes  to  the  development  of  thin 
markets  in  which  there  may  be  but  few  bids  to  buy  stock  in  a 
stampede  tc  sell,  as  was  witnessed  from  May  10  to  May  21. 

Unquestionably,  if  officials  of  units  of  Industry  had  been  per- 
mitsed.  they  would  have  bought  their  companies'  securities  in  suffi- 
cient volume  to  cu.'-hion  the  abnormal  decline.  However,  under  the 
laws  as  now  ndminittered,  they  a*-,  barred  from  sc  doing. 

Congress  gave  the  Commission  power  to  relax  its  rules  and  to 
exempt  transactions  for  the  protection  of  investors  in  the  Uiterest 
cf  the  public.  After  describing  the  securities  that  would  be  ex- 
empted under  the  act — such  as  Government  obligations  and  the 
like — it  declared:  "*  •  •  and  such  other  securities  •  •  •  as 
the  Commission  may.  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protection 
cf  investors,  either  unconditionally  or  upon  specified  terms  and  con- 
ditions or  for  stated  periods  exempt  from  the  operation  of  any  one 
or  more  provisions  of  this  title  which  by  their  terms  do  not  apply  to 
an  exempted  security"  Instead  of  so  doing  in  this  present  market 
collapse,  the  Commission  has  adopted  a  policy  of  watching  the 
market  closely,  according  to  its  own  official  s'>.atements. 

And  how  docs  this  help  the  pjortlon  of  30.000  000  Amerlcnn  families 
whose  equities  were  wipi^d  out  by  the  recent  declines?  Why  has  the 
Commission  refused  tc  avail  Itself  of  the  safeguards  provided  by 
Congress  for  the  prctecticn  of  Investors  and  In  the  public  interest? 

To  further  illu.strate  the  effect  of  these  economic  storms  the 
security  financing  for  the  month  of  May  fell  two-thirds  below  that 
of  April.  And  May  financing  amounted  to  only  50  percent  of  the 
monthly  average  for  the  first  4  months  of  the  year. 

If  this  same  ratio  of  decreased  financing  is  to  govern,  it  is  clearly 
evident  a  further  substitution  of  state  capitalism  will  follow 
hurried  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  In  giving  the  President  the 
latest  $1,000,000,000  requested. 

The.se  rapid-fire  dem.nnds  for  vast  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  all  in  the  absence  of  a  sound  tax  approach  and  complete 
and  definite  plans  a.s  to  how  the  funds  shall  be  spent  may  well 
bo  questioned. 

For  Congress  to  so  quickly  grant  these  va.st  sums  and  at  a  time 
when  the  markets  are  demoralized,  there  is  brought  into  operation 
an  ideal  atmospheric  condition  lor  wUd  spending,  a  greatly  in- 
creased Federal  debt,  and  political  exploitation.  Congress  can 
meet  again,  and  after  Army  and  Ni\7  officials  have  time  to  present 
worth-while  plans  Ls  all  of  this  money  to  be  spent  before  next 
January  1?  Sound  procedure  would  afford  checks  and  balances. 
Such  is  the  verv  e-'sence  of  dofense. 

The  S.  E  C  was  created  largely  on  the  thin  excuse  of  protecting 
you  from  losing  that  small  sum  you  may  have  to  invest  In  private 
enterprise  I  am  convinced,  after  careful  consideration,  that  this 
Commission  actually— through  its  interpretation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  .several  laws— is  preventing  the  free  flow  of  our 
savings  into  private  enterpri.se  and  the  use  of  rl.sk  capital  which 
we  must  have  if  we  are  to  create  new  industries.  In  so  doing,  the 
Commission  strangles  free  enterprise  and  prepares  the  way  for 
Government  ownership  or  state  capitalism. 


A  free  flow  of  savings  Into  private  Industry  Is  essential  to  the 
financing  of  the  present  defense  program.  Falling  in  this,  the 
claim  will  be  made  that  our  private  system  has  collapsed  and  that 
government  must  confiscate  private  wealth  in  order  to  raise  the 
required  funds.  And  don't  forget^ — wealth  in  this  case  means  equi- 
ties in  homes,  capital  levies  on  demand  deposits,  on  savings  ac- 
counts, on  cash  surrender  value  of  life-insurance  contracts,  and 
gfQ^jrc  fi nri  bonds 

Consider  the  powerful  position  of  the  S.  E.  C.  Created  by  Con- 
gress to  protect  your  equities,  it  gives  preferential  treatment  to 
foreigners;  impedes  the  flow  of  our  savings  into  private  indtistry 
and  why?  Can  It  be  the  Commission  employs  some  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  been  trained  in  other 
countries,  and  who  are  unfriendly  to  our  free  enterprise  system? 

Miuch  25  I  Introduced  in  the  House  resolution  440  calling  for  a 
sweeping  investigation  of  the  S  E  C.  On  May  21  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  495  asking  lur  an  investigation  of  the  recent 
.stock  market  crash.  Both  these  resolutions  are  now  bottled  up  in 
the  House  Rules  Committee  and  will  remain  there  unless  you — the 
30,000.000  families— demand  action  on  them.  This  is  your  prob- 
lem, your  fight.  I  repeat  the  numbers  of  the  resolutions.  House 
Resolutions  440  and  495. 

Continued  strikes  and  lack  of  plans  can  quickly  involve  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  a  very  nasty  situation  on  this  whole 
defense  approach.  Whatever  our  .strength  Is  at  present  Is  due  to 
our  private  enterprise  system.  Just  how  much  "trifling"  will 
Messrs.  Stettinius  and  Knudsen  and  the  public  put  up  with  in 
this  crucial  hour?  To  make  our  productive  capacity  effective 
against  that  of  the  European  aggressors,  our  system  must  be  per- 
mitted to  function. 

The  Congress  could  well  afford  to  give  some  of  Its  time,  before 
adjourning,  to  a  more  thorough  consideration  of  the  national-de- 
fense plans  and  needs.  Along  with  this,  it  could  very  profitably 
lock  Into  the  matter  of  Just  who  is  Felling  our  American  economic 
system  short,  and  with  it  all,  make  a  very  careful  survey  of  the 
acts  pertaining  to  banking,  money  and  credit,  and  the  operations 
of  the  exchanges  under  the  powers  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Ccmmissiou. 

Pernicious  Political  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1940 


KnNORITY   VIEWS   ON   S.   3046 


Mr.  SUIVINERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
minority  views  on  Senate  bill  3046: 

MINORITY   VIEWS 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
agree  with  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
reference  to  S  3046  (to  extend  to  certain  officers  and  employees  In 
the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  provisions  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities"). 
We  regret  also  that  we  find  ourselves  In  disagreement  with  other 
supporters  of  tliis  bill,  many  of  whom,  we  are  persuaded,  have  not 
thought  the  matter  through  and  are  attracted  by  the  title,  "An 
act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities,"  and  are  giving  their 
support  because  they  are  opposed  to  pernicious  pwlitlcal  activity. 

There  are  several  very  basic  questions  which  are  presented  by  this 
proposed  legislation.  The  first  and  mo.st  fundamental  Is,  What  sort 
of  government  do  we  want  to  live  under  in  America?  There  Is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  bill  presents  that  question.  There  are  only 
two  sorts  of  government — one  of  which  Is  termed  a  democracy  In 
which  general  classification  are  included  republics  or  representative 
governments.  That  sort  of  government  functions  from  the  people 
upward.  In  the  people  Is  lodged  the  strength,  the  security,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Government.  In  the  final  analysis  they 
speak  the  voice  of  government  which  is  effectuated  by  their  chosen 
representatives. 

It  Is  our  view  that  In  such  a  government,  capacity  to  govern  like 
all  other  human  capacities  Is  retained  only  by  Its  exercise.  In  such 
a  government,  since  the  people  are  the  source  of  power  upon  which 
the  Government  depends,  that  power  can  be  preserved  and  in- 
creased only  by  its  exercise,  and  can  best  be  exercl.sed  only  by  hav- 
ing the  governmental  duties  close  at  hand.  The  most  fundamental, 
common -sense  policy  in  such  a  system  we  hold  must  be  to  move 
governmental  responsibilities  back  toward  the  people  and  hold  the 
people  Inescapably  to  the  necessity  of  doing  In  these  smaller  units 
of  government  whatever  Is  within  their  governmental  capacity. 
No  system  of  government  Is  foolproof  and  self-perp>etuatlng.  Of 
course,  there  are  things  wTong  In  our  elections.    There  Is  something 
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which  needs  to  be  done  all  the  time.  There  must  be.  or  the  capac- 
ity for  self-government  dies,  and  the  other  sort  of  government 
has  to  take  over  Keeping  elections  clean  is  important,  but  the 
more  Important  thing  la  the  correction  of  the  civic  condition  which 
makes  this  corruption  possible.  The  cure  for  that  civic  condition 
we  submit  is  not  for  some  supergovernment  to  do  that  service  for 
them,  but  for  the  people  to  clean  up  their  own  elections,  and  in 
the  performance  of  that  duty  they  will  develop  local  leaders,  develop 
community  accomplishment,  develop  civic  decency,  develop  strength 
by  the  struggle,  develop  consciousness  of  respon.'^ibllity.  develop 
pride  of  achievement,  develop  fitness  to  be  free.  These  opportuni- 
ties are  lost  if  somebody  else  goes  in  and  does  the  Job  for  them. 
That  is  the  fxindamental  vice  in  the  bill. 

We  went  into  a  tail  spin  after  the  World  War.  We  went  mighty 
low.  The  people  are  struggling  out  cf  it  now.  They  are  still  con- 
fused But  they  want  things  wrong  made  right.  The  support  of 
this  bill  is  evidence  of  that  fact.  But  the  most  deadly  thing  that 
could  be  done  to  this  people,  to  their  opportunity  to  become  fit  now, 
would  be  for  a  supergovernmental  agency  to  do  for  them  vhe 
things  which  in  their  State  and  community  governments  they  can 
do  and  should  do  for  themselves,  and  thereby  rob  the  people  now  of 
the  strength,  the  pride  of  independence,  the  virtue  of  ?e!f-reliance. 
and  all  the  other  qualities  which  make  men  fit  to  be  free  and  able 
to  defend  their  freedom.  These  are  the  qualities  which  the  country 
nerds  now  and  must  have. 

Ev:u  now  there  are  signs  that  the  people  are  anxious  to  under- 
take the  task  of  gaining  lost  ground.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  demand  for  Federal  legislation  of  this  sort  increases 
in  almost  exact  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  necessity  for  it. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  have  strong  support  for  a  Federal  law  of 
this  kind  until  public  opinion  and  public  purpose  to  clean  up 
politics  had  developed  to  the  point  that  it  either  has  been,  or  soon 
will  be.  done  in  the  smaller  units  of  government  by  the  people 
themselves. 

The  other  sort  of  government  functions  frcm  the  top  downward. 
The  only  difference  between  them,  whether  that  of  Russia,  of  Italy, 
of  Germany,  or  of  a  great  centralized  bureaucracy.  Is  the  kind  of 
machinery  through  which  they  function  This  bill  shows  them  the 
way  and  establishes  the  precedent.  First,  we  drain  the  States  rf 
resources  by  Federal  taxation,  thereby  making  the  States  dependent 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  money  up>on  which  to  operate. 
Then,  following  the  plans  and  precedents  of  this  bill,  Washington 
can  attach  any  condition  it  pleases  to  this  money  it  sends  back  to 
the  States,  and  the  Job  will  be  completed  There  is  a  difference  in 
the  details  cf  p.-occdure  through  winch  th  se  types  of  government 
functioning  from  the  top  downward  operate  and  perpetuate  them- 
selves, but  not  In  essence. 

If  we  may  say  so  without  offense,  and  we  certainly  do  not  mean 
to  be  offensive,  it  is  our  judgment,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
this  bill  and  Its  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  g  )vernmental  struc- 
ture of  our  States  and  their  security,  and  upon  the  governmental 
capacity  of  their  peoples,  that  It  proposes  a  deeper  thrust  Into  the 
vitals  of  our  democratic  institutions  in  favor  cf  bureaucracy  than 
any  of  wh:ch  we  have  known  in  the  history  of  this  Government. 
In  the  first  place,  it  proposes  a  Federal  activity  denied  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  opens  up  a  route 
around  established  constitutional  barriers  protecting  the  people 
against  bureaucratic  control  in  order  to  attack  from  the  rear  the 
reserved  rights  of  governmental  responsibilities  of  the  States  and 
of  thtii  smaller  communities.  We  respectfully  insist  that  these  are 
not  things  of  sentimental  or  academic  in^portance  merely,  but  they 
are  as  important  as  the  hope  and  opportunity  of  this  people  to 
remain  free. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  this  bill,  as  provided  Jn  section 
12  (a)  is  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Federal  power  oer  State, 
county,  city,  village,  and  precinct  elections,  including  primary  elec- 
tions, and  over  the  opportunity  for  employment  cf  private  citizens  of 
the  States  and  over  the  States  themselves.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
ccnstltutlonal  warrant  to  do  this.  There  being  no  constitutional 
power,  and  no  warrant  In  the  philosophy  or  experience  of  free  repre- 
.^entative  government.  It  Is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  proceed  indirectly 
through  an  extra-constitutional  power  acquired  by  getting  more 
money  from  the  people  of  the  States  than  is  expended  for  Federal 
purposes  and  sending  a  part  of  that  money  back  to  the  States  and 
their  communities  with  the  Federal  power  attached  to  control 
the  Slates,  their  subdivisions,  and  citizens. 

We  realize  that  the  obligation  to  support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution sits  lightly  upon  the  shoulders  of  many  these  days,  but  It 
might  be  mentioned,  at  least  In  passing,  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  without  constitutional  authority.  By  its  Intended  and  actual 
coercive  effect.  It  Impinges  upon  the  sovereignty  and  governmental 
responsibility  of  the  States  and  ol  their  communities  and  upon  the 
liberty  of  speech,  action,  and  opportunity  for  empIo3rment  of  the 
private  citizens  of  the  States.  In  matters  clearly  within  the  exclusive 
governmental  responsibility  and  capmcity  of  the  States,  and  that. 
too.  with  reference  to  one  of  the  most  basic  of  their  governmental 
rej^p<:nsibilitle9 — the  election  of  their  public  officials. 

Tills  procedure,  compelling  the  States  to  submit  to  a  Federal  con- 
trol not  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  by  not  letting  them  get 
back  enough  of  the  money,  which  their  citizens  had  been  compelled 
to  pay  Into  the  Federal  Treasury-,  to  discharge  their  governmental 
duties,  presents  an  Important,  fundamental  question  for  the  con- 
slderaticn  of  Members  of  Congress  now.  Shall  we  by  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  give  our  approval  to  doing  and  establish  the  prece- 
dent of  doing  In  a  circuitous  way  that  which  It  Is  denied  to  us  to 


do.  both  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution?  In  ether 
word*,  are  we  willing  to  adopt  the  policy  of  blackmailing  the  States 
and  their  subdivisions  into  the  surrender  of  their  reserved  powers? 
This  bill  shows  the  way.  Just  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  power 
to  render  any  decision  It  wills  to  render,  Just  as  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  House  could  expel  all  its  opposition,  we  have  this  power  by 
the  control  of  this  money  to  do  this  thing  The  franers  of  the 
Constitution  cculd  not  protect  agaliist  the  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  certain  ofQcials  of  the  Government  from  who.se  determi- 
nation there  is  no  appeal,  e.xcept  to  the  people 

It  is  provided  by  section  12  (b)  that  the  deduction  or  fine  to  be 
levied  against  the  States  or  their  subdivisions  specified,  fcr  each 
employee  whom  the  agent  of  the  Federal  Government  demands  shall 
be  di.scharged.  and  whom  the  State  or  subdivision  does  not  dis- 
charge, is  to  be  the  amount  of  2  years'  salary  of  such  person. 

It  is  further  provided  by  this  bill  that  such  person  whom  this 
agent  demands  shall  be  discharged  may  not  be  reemployed  for  18 
months  by  such  State  or  subdivision  In  any  capacity,  evrn  though 
the  new  employment  may  be  on  a  project  or  In  a  capacity  in  which 
there  Is  not  one  dollar  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government 

This  bill  is  far  more  important  In  Its  potential  than  In  It.s  imme- 
diate results.  It  is  the  most  strik.ng  example  which  we  have  yet 
had  of  the  Federal  power  following  the  Federal  dollar  Congress 
by  this  bill  endorses  the  policy  and  ^ets  the  precedent 

In  opening  the  way  for  cur  rapidly  developing  bureaucracy  to  get 
around  cur  con.stltutional  barriers,  in  setting  the  precedent  and  In 
approving  the  policy,  this  bill  is  a  rear  attack  upon  the  most  inti- 
mate, vital,  and  necessary  reserved  powers  of  the  States  We  do  a 
thing,  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  which  nobody  can  foresee. 

If  by  this  method  we  are  to  compel  the  States  to  stirrender  their 
exclusive  control  over  th'-lr  State  and  community  elections,  why 
may  we  not  compel  the  States  to  a  surrender  of  educational  policy 
and  of  the  schools  themselves?  It  can  be  done  Why  not  every- 
thing? The  Federal  Government  may  tap  the  sources  of  State 
revenue,  bring  the  money  up  here,  and  compel  the  States  to  do 
whatever  Washington  wants  them  to  do  under  the  policy  of  this  bill 
in  order  to  get  their  share  of  the  money  necessary  to  carry  forward 
the  States'  own  work. 

This  bill  in  section  12  (b)  further  provides  that  if  an  employee 
who  has  been  discharged  in  one  State  succeeds  In  getting  employ- 
ment m  any  capacity  in  another  State  or  local  agency  which  rc-ceives 
loan«  or  grants  from  a  Federal  agency,  this  Federal  power  pursues 
him  whether  he  be  policeman,  street  sweeper,  or  what  not  This  is 
the  provision: 

"Such  order  shall  require  the  wirhhclding  of  such  amount  (2 
years'  salaiy)  from  such  other  State  or  local  agency'  employing  this 
man. 

One  of  the  prohibitions  carried  in  this  bill  (sec.  12  (a))  Is  thnt 
"no  -uch  officer  or  employee  shall  take  any  active  part  •  •  •  in 
political  cairpaigns.  " 

That  language  is  followed  by  this  language: 

"All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may 
choose." 

This  is  not  some  foreign  dictator  .saying  this  to  his  people  Thit 
language  Is  contained  In  this  bill,  which  Members  of  Congress  nre 
In  p»cce?s  of  saying  to  the  people  who  send  them  here. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  States  sh.-uld  be  ad- 
vi.seU  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  secures  their  pecp'p  fr^m 
being  coerced  by  the  F-deral  power  which  this  bill  establishes 

Is  It  not  to  be  supposed,  looking  a  little  way  down  the  read  we  ere 
traveling,  that  a  l-ureaucratlc  organization,  .«^epklng  to  perpetuate 
Itself  In  power,  might  not  "bump"  these  citizens  off  the  pay  roll  who 
do  not  vote  "right  "  from  the  standpoint  of  these  people  seeking  to 
perpetuate  themselves  in  power? 

There  is  no  question  that  they  are  being  given  the  power  under 
the  prcvi.«.lons  of  this  bill  to  do  exactly  that  thing  We  are  dealing 
now  solely  with  governmental  power.  Human  nature  and  Us  dis- 
position to  use  an  arbitrary  power  does  not  charge  during  the 
Journey  to  Washington. 

This  bill  does  not  eliminate  the  power  of  political  coercion  of 
voters  but  shifts  it  from  those  whom  the  people  can  control  through 
local  elections  and  prosecutions  In  their  local  courts  to  an  app.ilnted 
personnel  operating  frcm  Wa>hingtcn  whom  the  people  of  the 
communities  can  have  no  possibility  of  controlling. 

As  long  as  this  responsibility  and  power  Is  located  in  the  com- 
munities of  the  States  the  penple  of  the  .several  communities  at 
least  have  the  governmental  power  and  responsibility  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  elections.  They  elect  their  chief  enforcement 
officers.  But  when  that  power  Is  brought  to  Washington,  the  Indi- 
viduals in  the  several  communities  have  no  possibility  of  protect- 
ing themselves  against  its  arbitrary  exercise  The  fact  that  these 
new  custodians  of  this  power  would  not  have  to  an.^wer  to  the 
people  of  the  communities  where  the  power  would  be  exercised  ou^ht 
to  appeal  to  the  cauilcn  and  sound  Judgment  of  the  Ccneress  and 
the  country.  " 

Secticn  16  of  the  bill  contains  this  language: 

"Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commls-sion  deter- 
mines that,  by  rea.son  of  special  or  unusual  circumstances  whirh 
exist  In  any  municipality  or  other  political  subdivision  in  the  Im- 
mediate v:clnity  of  the  National  Capital  in  the  States  of  Miryiand 
and  Virginia  or  In  municipalities  the  majorltv  of  whose  voters  are 
employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United"  States  it  Is  In  the 
domestic  Interest  of  persons  to  whom  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
applicable,  and  who  reside  In  such  munlclpalltv  or  political  sub- 
divisions, to  permit  such  persons  to  take  an  active  part  in  political 
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management  or  In  political  campaigns  Involving  ."-uch  mu:iic:pa!lty 
or  political  subdivision,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  promulgate 
regulations  permitting  such  persons  to  take  an  active  part  In  such 
political  management  and  political  campaigns,     •      •      *." 

How  much?     We  qucte  from  the  bill: 

"To  the  extent  the  Commissioner  deems  to  be  In  the  domestic 
Interest  of  such  persons." 

These  provisions  are  not  limited  to  Federal  employees.  They 
apply  to  every  citizen  who  lives  in  these  communities  and  has 
employment  on  Jobs  where  these  communities  have  got  back  for 
those  Jobs  any  part  of  the  m  )ney  which  they  have  paid  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  cither  in  taxes  or  in  payment  for  Ixinds  which  they 
or  their  children  or  grandchildren  or  great-grandchildren  must 
either  pay.  carry  indefinitely,  or  repudiate. 

Tliese  clt:zen.s  of  these  communities  are  "permitted  "  by  the  terms 
cf  this  bill  to  do  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  the  public  officers 
for  their  communities  not  what  their  respective  States  permit,  but 
what  the  F>.deral  Civil  Service  Commission  "deems  to  be  In  the 
domestic  interest  of  such  persons."  The  States  th'jmselves  may  be 
punished.  This  language,  and  It  is  in  geneial  harmony  with  the 
bill,  we  may  have  to  remind  ourselves.  Is  not  from  some  edict  from 
the  ruler  of  Russia  or  of  Germany  but  Is  in  a  bill,  this  bill,  seriou.'^ly 
proposed  and  now  more  than  half  enacted  by  the  American 
Congress. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  this  bill  which  fall  within  the 
general  governmental  scope  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  of  the 
Hatch  bill  passed  last  year,  but  it  is  the  proposed  extension  of 
Federal  power  over  the  citizens  of  the  States  and  over  the  elections 
in  the  States,  both  general  and  primary  elections,  and  over  the 
States  themselves  through  the  p  iwer  to  deduct  Federal  money 
where  the  demand  of  Federal  agents  Is  not  complied  with,  which  is 
the  central,  dominating  characteristic  and  the  controlling  inspira- 
tion for  this  proposed  legislation.  This  statement  cannot  be 
questioned. 

This  bill  brings  Into  clear  vision  not  only  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  moving  with  reference  to  these  two  sorts  of  government,  but 
also  the  distance  v.hlch  we  have  traveled.  It  also  gives  us  a  clear 
example  of  how  the  Federal  power  may  be  made  to  follow  the  Federal 

dollar.  ,    ^  . 

Everv  student  of  our  Government  today  must  agree  that,  regard- 
less of  "what  may  be  the  present  attitude,  only  a  few  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  inconceivable  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  sent  up  from  the  several  States  would  entertain  a  legislative 
proposition  such  as  this  bill,  that  can  have  no  possible  Justification 
except  upon  the  a.ssumptlon  that  the  people  of  the  States  have  to 
degenerated  in  character  and  in  governmental  capacity  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  entrusted  with  the  discharge  of  a  governmental 
responsibility  so  vital  to  them  and  so  completely  within  the  govern- 
mental power  cf  their  community  as  their  State  and  community 
elections  Just  a  lew  years  ago  It  would  have  been  inconceivaole 
that  chosen  agents  cf  the  people  of  the  Stales  would  ever  actually 
favo'  a  policy  of  compelling  their  States  and  their  communities,  :n 
order  to  get  back  a  part  of  the  money  which  had  been  got  frcm  them, 
to  submit  to  the  character  of  degradation  and  governmental  va.~- 
salage  proposed  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  this  bill.  This  bill  is 
Intended  to  compel  an  actual  surrender  cf  essential  elements  of 
soverel<^nty  and  self-respect  and  a  surrender  cf  their  own  employees 
to  the  character  of  bureaucratic  power  authorized  by  this  bill  to  'oe 
exercised  over  them  But  the  worst  thing  is  the  removal  from  the 
people  of  the  inescapable  necessity  to  do  the  Job  cf  self-governing. 
It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  remove  that  necessity  and  expect  the 
power  to  remain.  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  for  us  to  hope  to  escape 
fcome  form  of  totalitarian  government  when  the  people  shall  have 
lost  the  power  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  our  conviction  that  this 
Government  is  in  far  more  danger  from  the  inside  Jobs  that  are 
being  done  than  from  outside  subversive  activities,   dangerous  as 

S-ctlon  12  (c)  of  the  bill  provides  the  right  to  resort  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  Those  who  probably  could  afford  to  resort  to  these 
courts  however,  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that— 

"No  such  officer  or  employee  shall  take  any  active  part  In  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns."  ^^     , ,    , 

Tho<^e  thus  exempted  bv  the  bill  are  the  "Governor,  or  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  any  State,  or  any  person  who  is  authorized  by 
law  to  act  as  Governor,  or  the  mayor  of  any  city;  duly  elected  heads 
cf  executive  departments  of  any  State  or  municipality  (except  civU- 
servlce  employees);  officers  holding  elective  offices  " 

The  little  fellow  without  influence  or  money  to  fight  his  case  may 
be  ousted  for  the  verv  things  which  these  officials  are  specifically 
perm-tted  to  do  He  has  the  right  of  resort  to  the  Federal  court,  but 
In  the  meantime  without  any  salary.  This  appointed  Federal  em- 
Dlovee  under  the  provisions  cf  this  bill,  by  the  coercion  which  this 
bill"  authorizes  to  be  exercised  over  the  SUtes.  may  stop  the  salary 
of  this  State  employee  working  on  a  State  Job.  The  bill  provides 
la  subsection   (c)   of  secticn  12:  ^,       „  ,„ 

"Such  officer  or  employee  Is  suspended  from  his  office  or  employ- 
ment during  the  pendency  of  such  proceedings  [court  proceedings). 

He  may  go  evVn  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  as  a  practical  matter,  for  the  average  State  eniployee  below 
the  grade  exempted  bv  the  language  of  the  bill  referred  to.  is  aijout 
the  same  as  telling  him  there  is  somebody  In  the  moon  who  might 
protect  him  against  the  arbitrary  power  to  which  his  Congressman 
had  subjected  him  If  he  would  go  there  and  tell  him  about  it^ 

There  Is  now  an  encouraging  and  widespread  revolution  against 
DOllt'lcal  corruption.  There  are  two  courses  we  may  pursue— enact 
ft  law  like  thiB  bill  and  let  the  presstire  of  this  revolution  blow 


Itself  out  In  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  and  let  the  people  go 
home  and  go  to  sleep  again,  or  to  refu.se  to  do  that  by  delcating 
this  bill  and  letting  the  pressure  of  that  revolution  force  its  way 
back  into  the  States  and  their  communities,  where  it  will  find 
expression  in  community  action,  and  result  in  the  promotion  of 
the  civic  decency  and  fitness  of  the  people  to  govern.  In  an  Increase 
of  their  will  to  govern,  a  belief  in  their  right  to  govern,  and  in  an 
lncrea.-e  in  their  confidence  in  their  ability  to  govern,  and  in  the 
strengthening  of  their  determination  to  govern.  That  Is  what  this 
countrv  needs  and  must  have  if  it  is  to  survive. 

We  believe  in  the  ability  of  the  American  people,  even  In  this 
complex  age.  to  maintain  an  efficient  system  of  free  government, 
but  only  if  we  preserve  and  increase  that  ability  by  holding  in  the 
smaller  units  of  government  which  the  people  can  control,  those 
governmental  duties  which  are  within  the  governmental  capacities 
of  these   units  to  discharge. 

We  do  not  have  the  slightest  question  as  to  the  high  purpose 
actuating  the  support  of  this  bill.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that 
the  anxiety  to  remedy  conditions  In  certain  sections  has  prevented 
an  examination  of  the  deep,  far-reaching,  and  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  v.ould  result  from  the  approval  of  this  bill,  and 
particularly  from  the  precedent  It  would  establish  and  the  govern- 
mental pollcv  which  the  Congress  would  thereby  inaugurate  and 
sanction  of  using  Federal  money  got  from  the  States  to  compel  the 
States  to  surrender  their  independence  and  governmental  respon- 
sibility and  submit  themselves  and  their  people  to  the  domination 
of  a  supergovernment  operating  from  Washington. 

Hatton  W.  Sumnebs. 

Zeeulon  Weaver. 

Sam  Hobbs. 

Edward  W.  Creal. 

Dave  E.  Satterfielo,  Jr. 

James  M  Barnes, 

W    Ben  Gibes. 

ESTES  Kefauvek. 


Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRED  BRADLEY.  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  gentleman  fi'om  Michigan,  Hon.  Fred  BR.^DLEY,  at 
Blucfield.  W.  Va.,  on  May  31: 

I  feel  highly  honored  in  being  invited  to  address  you.  I  realize 
and  I  wholeheartedly  accept  the  responsibility  placed  upon  me  be- 
cause of  my  friendship  for.  and  your  confidence  in.  my  very  able — 
my  very  distinguished  colleague  and  my  very  good  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable "Andy"  Schiffler.  In  him  you  have  a  true  patriot,  a  loyal 
American  and  a  most  distinguished  and  industrious  Representative 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  West  Virginia  should  indeed  feel 
highly  honored  by  the  representation  afforded  it  by  the  Honorable 
Andrew  C.  Schiffler. 

These  are  indeed  difficult  times  for  any  one  In  public  life  to 
adequately  express  himself  and  avoid  misinterpretation.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  had  rather  adopted  this  slogan.  ''We  In  V/ashlngton 
hear  so  much.  It  behooves  us  to  say  so  little." 

Our  New  Deal  brethren  in  Washington  now  continually  prate 
about  unity.  Of  course,  we  are  a  united  people,  patriotically  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  the.se  United  States  But  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Washington,  the  majority's  idea  of  unity  is  complete  capit- 
ulation of  the  minority.  For  one  to  dare  to  question — much  less 
criticize — the  will  of  the  New  Deal  majority  is  to  be  branded  as 
disloyal  and  unpatriotic — while  to  differ  with  the  slightest  whim 
of  the  President  is  practically  treason. 

Well,  you  and  I.  I  know,  feel  differently  about  this  question  of 
unity.  '  In  1918  we  fought  in  Europe  to  make  this  world  safe  for 
democracy — we  fought  "the  war  to  end  all  wars.  We  know  the 
second  objective  was  a  tragic  failure.  Let  us  not  permit  the  first 
to  become  a  complete  wash-out.  This  is  the  last  big  democracy 
Intact  today.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  creating  a  Hitleresque  dicta- 
torship here.  Let  us  not  confess  a  total  abolition  of  democratic 
virile  two-party  government  here  is  necessary  to  successfully  cope 
with  the  madcap  Hitler  of  Europe  today.  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
the  Members  of  the  minoiity  in  cur  free  land  to  keep  a  checkreln 
on  the  majority  at  all  times.  Tlierefore  let  no  man  question  the 
loyalty  nor  patriotism  of  any  duly  elected  minority  Member  of  our 
Congress  when,  in  these  days  of  national  concern,  he  frankly  and 
from  his  very  heart  speaks  forth  the  facts  he  has  learned  from 
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reams  of  evidence  made  available  to  him  in  committees,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  or  in  innumerable  other  ways  while  he  Is  con- 
•clentlcuNiy  striving  to  discharge  his  constitutional  oath  of  office. 
Oh.  my  friends,  ycu  recall  these  words  of  the  sage: 

"God.  give  us  men!    A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  olSce  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spHDlls  of  cfflce  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinion.s  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor:  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking! 
Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  atKive  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds. 
Their  large  p^ofes:^ions.  and  th»>!r  little  deeds. 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo!  Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rtiles  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps." 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  here  are  Republicans  and  we're  proud  of 
It.  Last  Wednesday  afternoon,  on  May  22.  I  heard  the  Majority 
Leader  of   the   House   make   this   statement,   and   I   quote: 

■■•  •  •  and  in  the  months  to  come,  they're  going  to  And  out 
(meaning  we  Republicans)  that  that  glimmer  of  hope  which  they 
had  after  the  election  in  1938  when  they  had  such  an  over- 
whelming victory  that  they  left  a  majority  of  only  92  Democrats 
In  the  House — that  small  glimmer  of  hope  which  they  had  then 
Is  not  flaming  quite  so  brightly  as  it  was  a  few  months  ago,  and 
It  will  continue  to  flicker  and  flicker,  and  perhaps  instead  of 
carrying  46  States  of  the  Union  in  November  1940  it  will  have 
then  flickered  out.  and  the  vote  for  the  Democrats  will  be  unani- 
mous "  (And  I  ought  to  add  this  from  the  Concressionai, 
Record — "applause" —  on  the  Democratic  side  ) 

Now  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Republican  Party? 
Are  we  going  to  take  a  statement  like  that  lying  down?  Are 
we  going  to  adopt  a  defeatist  attitude?  Are  we  going  to  accept, 
lying  down,  a  one-party  government  in  this  country — and  there 
Is  no  question  but  that  this  administration  and  this  New  Deal 
Party  expect  it — are  we  going  to  take  that  lying  down,  or  are  you 
and  I  as  true  Americans  going  to  fight  our  way  out?  It's  up  to 
you      It's  up  to  me. 

So  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  chosen  as  the  title  of  my  speech  tonight. 
Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

In  this  group  here  I  know  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  where  we 
are  T  do  not  have  to  remind  you  or  any  other  loyal  Americans 
of  the  shortcomings  of  this  administration  I  do  not  have  to 
remind  you  of  the  proven  gross  Inadequacies  of  this  administration 
to  cope  with  the  domestic  problem  And  if  it  cant  cope  with  our 
domestic  problems,  how  can  it  cope  with  international  problem"? 
I  do  not  have  to  remind  you.  for  example,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  144';  years  before  the  Roosevelt  administration  our  total 
public  debt  was  approximately  twenty-two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars,  while  at  this  moment  the  national  debt  is  almost 
$45.000.000  000.  if  not  over  that,  thereby  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $23,000,000,000  over  8  years  In  other  words,  a  greater  In- 
debtedness has  been  accumulated  in  8  years  than  all  the  preceding 
Presidents  were  able  to  pile  up  in  the  preceding  144  years.  I 
don  t  have  to  remind  you  of  that.  You  are  all  aware  of  it.  I  do 
not  have  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  gross  miscarriages  of  justice 
In  the  administration  of  the  W.  P  A.  the  farm  program,  the 
C.  C.  C.  the  social  security,  and  other  maladministered,  though 
highly  idealized  and  publicized,  beneficent  meastures  of  the 
holier-than-thou  New  Deal. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  last  week — under  White  House 
pressure — on  the  relief  bill,  if  you  please,  we  appropriated  a  half 
million  dollars  for  the  Office  of  Government  Reports.  We  call  it  the 
■Ogre."  and  we  had  previously  turned  it  down  twice  this  year  on 
other  bills.  That's  a  honey,  that  one.  A  glorified  clipping  service 
eo  the  tomcats  of  the  New  EVeal  can  learn  how  they  sounded  on 
•  the  backyard  fence  the  night  before. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the 
unfortunate,  the  tragic  developments  In  Europe  in  a  world  gone  mad. 
I  need  not  repeat  them  here  now.  We  are  all  aware  of  them:  not  a 
man  or  woman  in  this  room  but  what  is  sincerely  concerned  with 
them  and  in  anguish  over  them.  And  in  going  into  this  subject 
also,  may  I  say  that  I  full  well  appreciate  that  In  many  parts  of  this 
Nation,  perhaps  in  this  district  right  here,  due  to  administration 
propaganda.  I  may  be  touching  on  a  very  difBcult  subject.  I  may 
be  sticking  my  head  in  the  noose  when  I  arise  not  in  opposition 
b'lt.  at  least,  in  a  spirit  of  questioning  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is.  Indeed,  fortunate  that  the  Orson  Welles'  broad- 
cast of  the  story  of  the  war  of  the  worlds  preceded  the  recent  mes- 
age  of  the  President  as  it  was  so  dramatically  presented  to  the 
assembled  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  on  Thurs- 
day, May  16.  And  may  I  say  that,  even  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
It  was  not  only  presented  to  us  .^o  dramatically  by  a  personal  appear- 
ancr  of  the  President  but  it  was,  indeed,  recorded  and  rebroadcast, 
not  once  but  three  dlfferenr  times,  during  that  same  evening  in  the 
city  of  Washington  Itsell.  New,  surely,  no  living,  sane  individual  in 
this  country  can  tell  me  that  we  are  in  so  imminent  danger  of  inva- 
sion that  that  was  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  last  Sunday, 
in  his  •fireside  chatter"  he  tried  to  pull  the  "fire"  out  of  his  dramatic 
message  to  the  Congress  and  to  reassure  the  people  that  everything 


Is  going  to  be  all  rif^ht.  So.  by  his  own  words,  his  message  to  the 
Congress  largely  stands  repudiated.  It  was  publicity — it  was  politi- 
cal publicity — a  political  publicity  stunt  from  start  to  finish  I  6ay 
that  and  I  demand  or  challenge  a  denial.  It  was  personally  and 
dramatically  staged  by  the  President  not  to  arouse  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  not  to  call  cur  attention  to  our  state  of  unpre- 
paredness.  not  to  call  our  attention  to  the  alarming  state  of  affairs 
in  Europe,  not  to  call  our  attention  to  the  demagogic  stated  need  for 
unity  in  this  Nation,  but  it  was  staged  purely  and  simply  for  one 
purpose — to  alarm  and  arou.se  the  American  peop-ile  It  was  the  flrst 
political  speech  aimed  at  a  third-term  nomination. 

Oh,  I  say  to  you  It  was  well  that  Orson  Welles  months  ago  brcfld- 
cast  his  war  of  the  worlds,  broadcast  his  imaginary  parachute  invn- 
slon  cf  every  city,  village  and  hamlet  of  the  United  Stales — yes,  of 
St,  Louis,  Mo.,  and  of  Bluefleld,  W   Va. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  the  words  of  my  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Dan 
Reed,  of  New  York,  "I  shall  suppwrt  an  adequate  defense  program, 
but  I  reserve  the  right  as  a  Representative  in  Conj^^ess  to  use  every 
legitimate  effort  to  prevent  this  administration  from  leading  this 
Nation  Into  the  war  now  raging  abroad.  The  people  of  this  Nation 
have  had  one  experience  of  keeping  out  of  war  until  after  election, 
and  unles^s  I  miss  my  guess,  they  will  not  repeat  the  experiment  of 
the  political  duplicity  of  1916  " 

Now  let  us  examine  the  President's  speech  of  May  16  to  the  effect 
that  the  Congress  and  the  President  are  a  team  as  far  as  national 
defense  is  concerr.ed.  That,  therefore,  after  we  adjourn  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  call  us  back  into  special  session  if  some  unuBual 
defense  requirement  demanded  it 

Now  listen,  you  folks,  how  can  you  drive  a  team  cf  horses  when 
the  hcrsfs  are  out  in  the  field  and  the  driver  back  in  the  barn'  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  Is  far  less  important  to  me  that  I  get  buck 
into  my  district  and  campaign — that  I  run  away  from  my  duties  In 
Wa5hington — than  it  is  that  I  stay  on  the  Job  where  I  belong, 
in  Washington,  during  this  crisis,  and  that  the  Congress  remain  In 
session  and  that  as  the  President  requests,  we  act  as  a  team  with 
him  in  this  present  international  crisis  But  do  you  think  well 
do  It?  Not  a  bit  ct  it  The  latest  dope  I  had  when  I  left  Wash- 
ington this  morning  was  to  the  effect  that  Congress  would  adjourn 
and  be  sent  home  with  th°  blessings  of  this  admlnl.stratlon 

Congress  should  remain  in  session,  the  American  people  demand 
it.  and  I  shall  vote  against  adjournment  of  this  session 

Jxist  exactly  what  is  the  situation  witli  respect  to  foreign  pur- 
chase? This  war  has  been  going  on  since  last  September  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  had  Allied  purchising  mis-lrns  in  this  country 
before  that.  To  date  f.iey  have  taken  delivery  on  less  than  800 
American  planes.  In-  -ffect  they  demanded  we  give  them  the 
latest  and  best  of  the  types  we  had  available,  not  only  in  produc- 
tion or  in  existence,  but  those  that  we  had  on  the  drafting  table 
as  well,  while  balking  at  paymg  any  part  of  thp  development  costs 

Now  I  appreciate  the  benefit  of  letting  sfimeone  have  the  latest 
type  airplanes  we  can  produce  in  order  to  ably  cope  with  those 
last  produced  by  the  dictators  I  appreciate  the  !<  gic  in  the  sug- 
gestion, albeit  a  rather  satanlcp.l  suggestion,  that  we  must  of 
necessity  let  the  battle-strewn  clouds  of  Europe  be  a  testing 
ground  for  our  fighting  craft.  And  that  based  on  those  ex- 
periences, and  based  on  those  sales,  wc  shall  be  able  to  build 
up  our  aircraft  manufacturing  Industry  to  a  point  where  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  produce  the  mcst  efficient,  th?  most  effective  air- 
craft in  the  greatest  quantities  ever  known  to  mankind.  But 
an  aircraft  on  paper  cannot,  fight.  It  must  be  on  the  airport 
ready  to  take  the  air,  manned  by  a  capable  crow,  equipped  with 
the  best  of  self-protective  devices,  and  full  of  the  best  of  fuel 
in  order  to  cope  with  any  adversary.  Therefore.  I  sincerely  feel 
in  the  interests  of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  cf  nature,  that 
we  should  adopt  this  policy.  Flrct  we  muit  decide  upon  what 
we  are  going  to  defend;  namely,  the  continental  United  States, 
or  secondly,  the  continental  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
or  thirdly,  the  continental  United  States,  its  possessions,  and  South 
America,  Canada,  Greenland,  and  the  rest  of  this  hemisp!:ere 
which  comes  imder  the  Monroe  Doctrine  That  should  determine 
the  numbers  and  t',-pes  of  aircraft  necessary  to  meet  any  and  all 
challenges  from  abroad,  and.  having  determined  upon  the  classi- 
flcations  and  quantities  required,  then  I  say  to  you.  our  flrst  duty 
should  be  to  order  and  procure  in  fighting  condition  those  aircraft 
of  the  latest  design  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  hr.ving  done 
that,  let  us  deliver  them  to  foreign  nations  off  this  end  of  the 
line  only  as  many  cf  those  aircraft  as  we  can  furnish  of  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  design  as  we  can  add  onto  this  oth;  r 
end  of  tho  line.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  see  the  aimed  forces 
of  this  Nation,  the  aerial  arm  of  the  defenses  of  this  Nation,  kept 
as  near  to  the  mnxlrrium  of  efHciency  as  we  are  capable  of 
maintaining  it,  and  '.hen— and  only  then— should  we  release  our 
aircraft  abroad. 

Now,  I  know  there  are  those  in  this  Nation,  there  are  probably 
those  in  this  audience  who  feel  that  that  is  entirely  too  selfish 
Who  feel  that  perhaps  the  President  was  right  when  he  said  our 
frontiers  are  in  Prance.  There  are  those  who  perhaps  entirely 
misguided — and  I  say  that  conscientiously  because  it  is  not 
founded  on  fact — believe  that  should  the  dictator  nations  con- 
quer the  Allies,  we  will  come  next.  To  them,  I  say  that  the  only 
way  In  which  I  personally  am  willing  to  concede  a  point  in  this 
aerial  argument  is  this.  Eased  on  Uie  fact  that  we  still  hav° 
3,000  miles  of  ocean  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  5,000  on  the  west 
based  upon  that  fact.  I  might  be  willing  for  the  moment  to  go 
50-50.   in   other   words.   I   might   be    willing   to   send   one    of   our 
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latest  and  mofit  modem  shipw  abroad  for  each  duplicate  ship 
that  Is  turned  over  lo  the  armed  forces  of  this  Nation  and  in 
llie  Interest  of  our  own  safety  No  further  than  that  would  I  go. 
Now.  Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  into  another  pliase  of  the 
President's  .speech       He  stattd: 

'This  means  military  implements — not  on  paper — which  are 
ready  and  available  to  meet  any  lightning  offensive  against  our 
American  Interests  It  means  also  tliat  facilities  for  production 
miist  be  ready  to  turn  out  munitions  and  equipment  at  top  speed  ' 
Now  that  is  a  p«-rfect!y  logical  position.  No  man  in  his  right 
mind  can  be  critical  of  that,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  '.'.lis  What 
has  the  President  done  with  the  money  we  have  appropriated 
for  national  defense  durln^:  tljc  past  8  years? 

Prom  1925  to  1932  our  annual  average  for  Army  and  Navy  de- 
fense and  maintenance  was  »634.351.098  During  the  New  Deal 
from  1933  to  1940  the  average  was  $1.027  424,154.  which  includes 
the  allotinents  of  emergency  funds  separately  allocat«d  to  delense. 
Now  what  have  we  gotten  out  of  it?  Im  atking  you  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  can't  find  out  definitely.  The  Army  Air  C  jrps, 
for  example,  will  not  ttU  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress  how  many 
airi-'lanes  It  actually  has  in  modern  fighting  condition  right  at 
this  moni'^nt.  And  the  President  liimself.  in  lu^  fireside  chatter 
cf  last  Sunday  evening,  utterly  failed  to  take  the  American  people 
Into  his  confidence  and  disclose  the  true  condition  of  our  defense. 
There  is  a  grave  difference  between    "on  hand   atid   on  order" 

Last  week  Gen  George  C  Mursliall.  Chief  of  S'aff.  testified  that 
a  fcrce  cf  70  000  now  maneuvering  in  Louisiana  nnd  Texas,  and  the 
Third  DiviMon  on  the  west  coast,  has  no  reserves  of  material  or 
men     And  I  quote  him 

'In  other  words,  "  he  said,  "if  they  were  bombed  actually  instead 
of    theoretically    today     there    is    no   duplicate    truck    to    take    the    I 
place  of  the  one  destroyed.  \ 

•  If  our  pilots  who  are  operating  in  those  maneuvers  today  were 
shot  down,  we  have  not  tlie  rf  placements  in  actual  pilots  to  take 
their  places  We  have  replacements  of  planes,  or  rather  we  will 
have  them    when  production  comes  to  current  orders  ' 

General  M.arshall  also  staled  lo  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
that  as  the  situation  now  stands,  the  Army's  lack  of  puns  and 
fighting  equipment  makes  It  imprssible  for  the  United  States  to 
capitalize  on  it*  gnatest  national  a:^set— man  power  because  with- 
out adequate  material  a  soldier  is  In  a  hopeless,  tragic  situation  on 
the  battlefield  General  Arnold,  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
stated  that  cur  present  best  bomljer.  the  twin-engined  D  18.  if 
"sent  out  against  modern  equipment  would  be  suicide  " 

Maj  Gen  C  M  Wesson,  Chief  Of  Ordnance,  told  the  committee 
that  the  Army  was  ,so  short  of  ammunition  that  the  situation  was 
so  serious  that  "it  ought  to  be  emblazoned  on  the  Flatiron  Build- 
ing so  thai  the  public  would  know." 

O  Mr  President  what  have  you  done  with  these  billions  we 
have  given  you'>  If  you  couldn't  prepare  our  Army  In  peacetime, 
hew  can  we  trust  you  lo  prepare  It  in  times  of  international  crisis? 
And  then  10  days  ago  the  President  summoned  to  Washington 
the  leading  aircraft  manufacturers  of  the  country  They  were  to  lay 
plans  as  he  stated,  for  the  production  of  50,000  planes  annually. 
What' happened  to  Ihaf  The  leaders  in  the  aircraft  Industry  of  the 
United  States  were  in  Washington  for  only  1  day.  on  May  20  They 
left  the  citv  in  disgust,  alter  attending  a  meeting  designed  to  throw 
the  aircraft  Industry  into  high  gear. 

After  listening  to  the  Army  chief  confess  that  this  whole  thing 
was  thrown  at  them  so  fast  they  did  not  have  a  chance  to  prepare, 
some  of  those  kev  industrialists  left,  charging.  "It's  all  an  admin- 
istration publicitv  stunt;  they  do  not  even  have  a  plan." 

Mr  President,  in  this  question  of  preparedness  you  have  been  as 
woefully  mefflclent,  as  woefully  extravagant,  as  woefully  Incapable 
as  you  have  been  in  many  other  of  your  New  Deal  experiments  of 
the  past  8  years  And  in  November  of  this  year,  Mr  President, 
the  American  public— the  thinking  public— is  going  to  prove  to  you 
that  neither  you,  nor  Hitler,  nor  Mussolini,  nor  any  other  dictator 
armed  with  all  the  dictatorial  powers  which  you  have  built  up 
around  vou,  armed  with  the  dictatorial  powers  that  are  now  preva- 
lent in  Geral  Britain  and  Prance,  are  going  to  prevail  in  this  free 
America  America  needs  no  dictatorial  powers  to  wage  a  war  of 
defense  America  needs  no  regimentation,  and  will  accept  none, 
except  the  regimentation  of  pairiollsm  which  it  has  always  had, 
lid  which  praise  God.  it  will  always  retain  to  defend  its  shores 
and  its  ideals  and  traditions  against  any  foreign  invader.  __ 

Now  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  heen  dwelling  at  length— too  long  I 
jear-upcn  this  subject  of  what  we  call  national  defense,  and  by 
th  it  I  mean  our  armed  defenses.  Now  I  want  to  dwell  upon  what 
I  consider  a  far  greater  menace  to  our  security  than  the  threat  of 
a  fc?e^gn  invader^  landing  on  our  shores,  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
menace  of  the  "fifth  column,"  to  the  menace  of  the  Trojan  horse. 
O  Mr  Chairman  I  appreciate  every  man  and  woman  in  this  room. 
myself  included:  all  of  us  were  either  immigrants  at  one  time 
S  ^r  ancestors  were  when  they  came  to  this  country^  For  one,  I 
Shan  always  welcome  to  these  shores  those  oppressed  peoples  of 
Krelgn  nauon^  but  I  do  insist  that  when  they  come  to  this  country 
of  oS'  seeking  the  freedom  which  we  alone  can  give  them,  hat 
th4  come  here  openly,  unembarrassed  and  unashamed,  craving  that 
freedon^  but  a Jeelng.  among  all  things,  as  a  guest  In  my  own 
home  would  do.  that  they  live  as  we  ask  them  lo  I'^e-undeT  our 
law^  and  under  our  ideals  and  traditions  of  government.  When 
hose  do  not  sufTice.  after  a  trial,  then  I  say  that  ^^ey  ^"-^  "« '°"g" 
welcome  any  more  than  an  unwelcome  guest  would  be  in  my  own 
home  When  they  do  not  want  lo  live  as  we,  their  hosUs,  want 
S^"  to  live,  theni  say  to  them.   "Get  back  where  you  came  from 


because  America  does  not  want  you";  and  the  sooner  we  wake  up 
to  that  menace,  the  sooner  we  drive  those  undesirables  out  of  this 
country,  the  belter  off  and  the  more  secure  well  be 

Within  the  past  week  the  President  has  tinally  publicly  recog- 
nized this  menace.  He  proposed,  a  week  ago.  Reorganizailon  Plan 
No  V,  to  take  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  out  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  iran.sfer  it  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  we.  in 
the  Hou-^e  unanimously  approved  la.st  Monday— this,  after  our  gfX)a 
friend  "Ma"  Perkins  had  been  shielding  Harry  Bridges  and  every 
Other  known  tvpe  of  criminal  alien  in  this  country  for  years. 

You  all  know  what  a  remarkable  record  has  been  achieved  by 
the  G-men--by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  They  have 
working  agreements  with  practically  every  nation  on  earth  and  for 
many  years,  through  interchange  of  fingerprints  of  aliens  taken 
upon  arrival  in  this  country,  they  were  able  lo  stop  international 
crooks,  dope  peddlers,  prostitutes,  spies,  and  other  criminals  at  our 
shores.  ^      ,       . 

I  regret  that  I  haven't  the  time  this  evening  to  even  begin  to 
tell  you  all  I  know  ab'iut  the  existence  of  the  Trojan  horse  and 
the  "fifth  column  "  in  this  Nation.  There  are  in  Bluefleld,  I  appreci- 
ate, a  great  many  among  you  who,  perhaps,  are  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  C.  I.  O.  I  hope  tliat 
every  one  of  ycu  in  this  room  who  has  the  opportunity  will  care- 
fully rend  the  .-peech  delivered  by  Martin  Dies  in  the  House  on 
Friday.  May  17;  and  if  I  may  say  so— with  becoming  modesty— I 
hope  you  will  all  find  an  opportunity  to  read  the  speech  which  I 
made  in  the  House  on  May  13,  both  dealing  with  this  subject  about 
which  the  Piesideni  has  since  become  concerned. 

Now.  let  me  make  one  point  clear  before  I  start  in  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  know  of  no  organization,  no  body  of  men,  in  this  country 
for  whom  I  have  a  more  sincere  or  more  profound  respect  for 
their  loyalty  and  patriotism  than  I  do  for  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  in  that  union  and  in  the  C.  I  O. 
But  I  say  to  ycu  right  now  that  if  there  are  in  your  midst  disloyal, 
un-American  leaders  or  members,  I  hope  and  pray  to  God  ycu'll 
have  the  courage  to  drive  them  out  of  your  ranks  and  expose  them 
to  the  public  for  what  they  arc  before  the  public  loses  the  faitli 
in  you  that  I  hold  for  ycu 

Now  plea.se  do  not  misunderstand  me  and  imagine  for  one  mo- 
ment that  I  am  saying  these  'termileh"  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  ranks  of  labor.  They  are  to  be  found  everywhere  and  any- 
where, in  all  walks  of  life.  We  have  but  to  look  to  the  teachings 
and  the  utterances  of  these  dictators  to  determine  the  classes  of 
pe<3ple  whom  they  have  Imbued  with  their  spirit,  the  classes  of 
people  whom  they  have  selected  to  hare  from  within,  making  dupes, 
if  you  please,  of  honest  but  misguided  and  misinformed  people  in 
this  country  Here  i«  what  Lenin  himself  advocates  as  the  nucleus 
for  the  Communist  Party  in  this  country — and  I  quote  him:  "A 
small  kernel  c<uisislHig  of  reliable,  experienced,  and  steeled  workers 
with  responsible  agehts  in  the  chief  districts  and  connected  by  all 
the  rules  of  strict  conspiracy."  Again  he  says — and  I  quote:  "Revo- 
lutionaries who  are  unable  to  combine  illegal  forms  of  struggle  with 
every  form  of  legal  struggle  are  very  poor  revolutionaries." 

Are  they  here?  Earl  Browder,  the  present  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  Stales,  has  himself  estimated  that 
there  are  nearly  2.000,000  Americans  who  go  with  the  Communist 
Party  all  the  way  to  its  full  program.  In  an  official  pamphlet  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States.  Leon  Piatt  has  this 
to  say:  "American  workers,  when  called  upon  lo  go  to  this  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  must  refuse  to  fight  the  Russian  work- 
ers and  go  over  on  the  side  of  the  red  army.  The  American 
workers,  like  the  Russian  workers  in  1917.  must  turn  an  Imperial- 
istic war  into  a  civil  war  against  their  real  enemies,  the  capital- 
ist class  of  the  United  States,  which  exploits  and  oppresses  the 
American  working  clfiss,'  Earl  Browder,  before  the  Dies  commit- 
tee, testified  that  he  would  try  to  precipitate  this  country  into  a 
civil  war  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet^Union.  Thus,  my  friends,  do  we  learn  something  about 
the  alms,  the  villainous  aims,  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Com- 
munist Parly  financed  by  and  acting  under  direct  orders  from  the 
Communist  headquarters  in  Moscow.  And  yet.  when  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Congress  was  in  Washington  some  months  ago,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself  told  those  misguided  youtliB 
that  it  was  perfectly  legal  and  proper  for  them  if  thev  so  desire 
to  become  members  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  Nazis  How  does  Herr  Hitler  operate? 
How  did  he  bring  about  the  sudden  collapse  of  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Holland?  Listen  to  his 
words,  and  I  quote  him: 

"VSTien  I  wage  war,  troops  will  suddenly  appear.  •  •  •  They 
will  march  through  the  streets  in  broad  daylight.  •  •  •  No 
one  will  stop  them.  Everything  has  been  thought  out  to  the  last 
detail.  They  will  march  lo  the  headquarters  of  the  general  staff. 
•  •  •  The  confusion  will  be  beyond  belief.  But  I  shall  long 
have  had  relations  with  the  men  who  will  form  a  new  govern- 
ment  a  government  to  suit  me.    We  will  find  such  men:  we  shall 

find    Ihem    in    every   country:    we   shall    not    need    to   bribe    them. 
They  will  come  of  their  own  accord, 

"Ambitinn  and  delusion,  party  squabbles  and  self-seeking  ar- 
rogance will  drive  them.  •  •  •  Our  strategy  is  to  destroy  the 
enemy  from  within,  lo  conquer  him  through  himself." 

Now  again  I  want  to  make  this  clear,  I  ca.st  no  aspersions  what- 
coever  on  the  loyalty  or  en  the  patriotism  of  millions  of  German- 
Americans  In  this  country.  There  are  many  of  them  in  my  own  dis- 
trict as  fine  citizens  as  you  and  I.  But  I  do  say  that  there  are 
In  this  country  today   thousands  of  dyed-ln-the-wool   Nazis  wlio 
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would  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  carry  out  the  orders — and 
are  right  now  acting  under  the  orders  of  Herr  Hitler.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  Washington,  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  key  men  In 
the  Department  cf  Jvxstlre  that  they  had  voluntarily  and  were 
carefully  following  the  movements  of  thousands  cf  foreign  secret 
agents  In  this  country.  They  were  keeping  track  of  them  and 
keeping  aware  of  their  movements  and  their  actions  by  the  process 
cf  wire  tapping.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  etn- 
plcyed  wire  tapping  for  only  four  typ>es  of  criminal  cases.  Kid- 
napping, coercion,  sabotage,  and  espionage.  They  were  keeping 
careful  track  of  these  termites  and  then  through  that  old  bogey- 
man, the  cry  against  the  violation  of  civil  liberties  in  a  Senate 
committee,  pressure  was  put  upon  the  Attorney  General.  Robert 
Jackson,  and  he  issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  wire  tapping  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  And  so  now  these  men  are 
roaming  this  free  land  of  ours  at  will  while  they  are  unimpeded 
In  their  attempt  to  bore  from  within  and  bring  about  ttie  very 
destruction  of  the  land  you  and  I  love  so  well. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  some  563  oCQcials  and  employees  of 
this  Government  alone  In  the  city  of  Washington  who.  according 
to  testimony  l)efore  the  Dies  committee,  are  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  follow  their  leadership  and  carry  out  their  orders. 
In  my  speech  of  the  13th.  I  outlined  at  length  how  the  policies 
and  alms  of  the  Communist-controlled  National  Maritime  Union 
were  put  Into  effect  and  are  being  carried  out  through  the  con- 
nivance of  a  man  no  less  than  Harry  Hopkins"  brother-in-law 
David  K.  Niles,  who  pulls  the  strings  in  the  E)epartment  of  Com- 
merce, and  who  has  direct  contact  with  the  topmost  flg^iree  in  our 
National  Government. 

Yes;  It  Is  about  time  we  wake  up  In  this  country.  I  don't  blame 
the  President  for  becoming  alarmed,  because  he  knows  these  sub- 
versive elements  have  grown  up  under  the  very  noses  cf.  and  often 
coddled  and  nourished  by,  some  of  our  highest-placed  officials  in 
Washington 

Mr.  President,  if  you  are  truly  alarmed  about  a  "Qfth  column" 
prove  It  by  driving  these  vultures  off  their  nests  of  carrion  within 
the  Inner  temple  of  your  administration. 

My  friends,  let  us  gird  oixrselves  to  legal  preparedness  against  our 
enemies  from  within  As  Martin  Dies  so  ably  stated  in  effect  on 
the  floor  on  the  17th:  Our  first  defense  against  these  termites 
should  be  the  prompt  enforcement  of  the  laws  that  are  now  on  our 
statute  books  and  fully  capable  in  most  cases  to  cope  with  this 
Trojan  horse,  with  this  "fifth  column." 

By  all  means,  let  u.s  speed  vip  preparedness  in  this  Nation — 
armed  preparedness  against  invasion  from  without.  Let  us  accom- 
plish that  preparedness  under  the  leadership  of  men  trained  in  the 
efficient  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  under  the  leadership 
of  men  trained  in  the  efficient  mass  production  of  aircraft,  of 
automobiles,  of  tractors,  of  munitions.  Let  us  not  entrust  that 
responsibility  alone  to  those  men  whose  primary  training  has  been 
In  the  military  u^e  of  such  equipment  rather  than  in  the  produc- 
tion of  it  As  the  PresidenlSBtated,  arms  and  munitions  on  paper 
cannot  defend  this  Nation.  JLet  us  not  entrust  this  expenditure  to 
starry-eyed  New  Deal  politicians  whose  only  claim  to  fame  during 
the  past  years  has  been  In  their  proven  ability  to  pour  money 
down  the  rat  hole  to  chase  good  dollars  after  bad  This  huge 
expenditure  shcu'.d  be  directed  by  men  who  can  assure  a  dollar  s 
value  for  a  dollar  spent. 

But  finally,  let  us  remember  this.  We  have  more  problems  on 
ou-  home  front,  more  local  problems,  more  domestic  problems 
within  the  confines  cf  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  than  we  had  back 
in  1933.  We  still  have  11,000.000  unemployed  in  this  land,  we 
still  have  a  grave  agricultural  problem,  we  still  have  a  social- 
security  problem,  we  still  have  a  mass  of  inefficiency  in  the  op- 
eration of  every  branch  of  Government,  and  we  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  spend  for  peaceful  pursuits  $8  for  every  $5  we  are 
taking  in.  The  widest  breach  in  the  wall  of  our  national  defense 
Is  the  stupendous  national  debt  which  we  did  not  have  in  1933. 

Let  us  not  loae  sight  of  those  facts.  Let  not  this  White  House 
inspired  war  hysteria  blind  us  to  cur  domestic  problems  We 
recognize  the  need  for  preparedness,  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  It, 
but  those  plans  for  the  proper  payment  of  this  program  should 
not  be  left  over  fcr  the  next  administration. 

As  long  last,  due  to  Republican  pressure,  the  administration 
leaders  have  recognized  this  fact,  and  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
Congress  will  pass  a  tax  measure  which  will  at  least  make  a  start 
toward  paying  this  bill.  How^ever.  we  learn  with  dismay  it  is 
now  proposed  to  raise  the  legal  debt  limit  and  resort  to  more 
borrowing. 

We  are  told  this  Is  an  emergency.  Our  greatest  emergency  is 
our  national  bank  roll.  Why  in  heaven's  name  doesn't  the  ad- 
ministration come  forth  wit.h  a  definite  plan  to  finance  this  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis?  Fellow  Republicans,  this  Is  an  emer- 
gency— a  national  emergency — but  it  is  our  emergency  and  we 
shculd  pay  for  it  in  cash— now.  We  have  no  right  to  pass  this 
presently  created  debt  on  to  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren. It  should  be  anything  but  ccmfortlng  to  this  admlnis- 
tra"lon  to  realize  that  they  have  squandered,  and  wasted,  and 
thrown  away  our  money  and  credit  the  past  few  years  until  now 
the  bank  roll  is  exhausted. 

Ch  yes.  Congress  and  the  President  should  be.  and  are,  a  team, 
as  the  President  stated,  and  should  work  together.  I  .say  to  you 
•gain,  this  matter  cf  payment  should  be  carefully  thought  out  and 
m  pay-«a-you-gQ  plan  decided  upon.  Therefore  Congress  should  stay 
In  session.    And  when  I  say  work  together  I  do  not  mean  that 


Congress  should  blindly  follow  every  whim  of  the  occtipant  of  the 
White  Hcu«e.  At  least  he  should  be  willing  to  reason  with  the  435 
elected  Members  of  t*ie  House  of  Representatives  and  the  96  Sen- 
ators, elected  to  office  Just  as  he  was  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  by  you  and  by  me. 

And  so  I  say  to  you  Republicans,  to  you  young  men  and  women 
before  me  here  tonight,  if  there  was  ever  a  time  in  this  land  when 
you  should  bend  every  effort  to  elect  a  Republican  President  and 
a  Republican  Congress,  It  is  right  in  thl.s  year  of  1940  It  Is  up  to 
you  to  work  like  you've  never  worked  t>efore.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
promote  harmony  within  our  ranks.  It  is  up  to  you  to  start  work- 
ing right  now  and  work  to  the  very  end  of  the  campaign  in  No- 
vember. 

Remember  this,  both  Prance  and  England  have  found  It  neces- 
sary "to  change  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  "  It  was  their 
only  hope. 

So  do  not  get  panicky  Ln  the  face  of  all  this  third-term  talk. 
Remember  this:  If  you  draft  Roosevelt,  he  will  draft  you.  It's  up  to 
you  to  .save  America 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 
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Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  followirg 
address  delivered  by  me  last  evening: 

When  half  the  world  today  is  aflame  with  war  and  hatred.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  should  come  here  to  this  peaceful  shrine  to  again 
derive  fresh  inspiration  and  hope  from  the  life  and  character  of  lh.it 
mighty  man  and  Mason,  George  Washington  From  any  and  every 
angle,  his  versatihty  furnishes  an  example  for  emulation  WhethfT. 
In  war  or  in  peace,  whether  as  Master  Mason  or  country  gentleman, 
or  a5  engineer  or  President,  or  as  banker  or  realtor,  or  in  any  rela- 
tionship of  his  many-sided  life — in  all  spheres  of  which  he  was 
proficient— thi.s  generation,  whatever  our  occupation  or  profession, 
may  look  to  him  to  guide  us  and  our  coimtry  in  the  right  way. 

"A  people  Is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one: 
And  those  who  live  as  models  for  the  mass 
Are  singly  of  more  value  than  they  aU. 

"Keep  but  the  model  safe. 
New  men  will  ri?e  to  study  It."* 

That  we  are  in  the  midst  cf  a  great  world  crisis  Is  unquestionable, 
and  mere  politics  of  the  kind  that  deals  only  with  the  ponderables 
of  the  situation  is  impotent  to  solve  our  problems  But  that  brand 
of  politics,  of  which  our  first  President  bore  the  Imprint  was  the 
essence  of  true  statesmanship  which  took  into  account  the  im- 
ponderables, the  spirit  of  this  American  Republic.  These  offer  a 
soluticn.  based  as  they  were  upon  eternal  verities  and  those  true 
principles  which  our  founding  fathers  chcse  In  the  light  of  man- 
kind's experience  In  the  quest  fcr  a  stable  government  of  the 
people 

Knocking  at  the  very  gateway  and  citadel  of  the  birthplace  of 
freedom  Is  a  va-^t  military  machine  seeking  to  overthrow  Christian 
civilization  and  the  heritage  of  liberty  and  to  establish  upon  their 
ruins  the  Iron  rule  of  dictatorship.  Yet,  thank  God,  there  stands 
a  valiant  and  courageous  liberty-loving  people  with  this  challenge: 

"My  name   is  Liberty 
From  out  a  mighty  land 
I  face  the  ancient  sea. 
I  lift  tc  God  my  hand: 
By  day  In  Heaven's  light, 
A  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 
At  ocean's  gate  I  stand 
Nor  bend  the  ki:ee." 

Not  far  from  this  hallowed  place  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights. 
older  than  the  E)eclaratlon  of  Independence,  was  written  by  George 
Mason,  farmer  friend  and  compatriot  of  Washington,  and  an 
intrepid  advocate  cf  freedom  That  Immortal  document  embodied 
the  ideals  which  the  French  philosopher  Rou.sseau  had  popularized 
as  being  the  "natural  rights  of  man." 

At  this  crucial  period  In  our  history  let  us  for  a  brlpf  moment 
rectir  to  Just  one  sentence  of  that  basic  document,  the  forerunner 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 


of  the  Declaration,  from  which  .Tefferson  drew  much  of  his  Inspira- 
tion Lisren  to  these  words,  pregnant  with  meaiiltig  for  us  today 
as  well  as  for  those  in  the  days  of  Washington  and  Mason: 

"The  blessings  of  lllierty  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  firm  ad- 
he:  cnce  to  Ju-stice.  moderation,  temperance,  frugulity,  and  virtue, 
and  by  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles." 

Tills  was  the  thou^;ht  and  those  were  the  principles  which  ani- 
mated and  inoiivuted  the  founders  of  this  Republic,  and  upon 
such  a  foundation  we  should  stand  unswervingly  against  any 
enemy  without  or  any  enemy  withm  seeking  to  undermine  It. 

We  have  no  room  in  this  country  for  a  dictaior  Washington  \ 
was  tempted  to  become  one.  A  body  ol  Army  officers  attempted  to 
make  him  a  monaich.  Those  offlcfis  planned  nut  only  a  mutiny 
of  the  Army  but  a  coup  d'etat  in  which  they  had  aimed  to  set  up 
a  monarchy.  Tliey  wrote  to  Washington  their  intentions  and 
expressed  their  belief  that  he  would  be  an  ideal  monarch  This 
cffer.  Washington  replied,  "lie  must  view  with  abhorrence  and  | 
reprehend  with  severity."  "I  am  at  a  loss,"  he  said,  "to  conceive 
what  part  of  my  conduct  could  have  given  encouragement  to  an 
address  which  seems  to  me  to  bo  big  with  the  greatest  mischief  [ 
that  can  befall  our  country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a  person  to  whom  your 
.schemes  are  more  disagreeable  Ix>t  me  conjure  you  then  if  you 
have  any  regard  for  your  country,  concern  for  yourself,  or  resjiect 
for  me.  to  tjanl^h  these  thoughts  from  your  mind  and  never  com- 
municate as  from  yourself  or  anyone  else  a  sentiment  of  like 
nature." 

Doubtless  when  some  time  later  Washington  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lafayette  he  had  In  mind  the  one  to  Col.  Lewis  Nichols,  Just 
quoted     To  Lifayette  he  wrote; 

There   cannot    In    my    Judgment    be  the   least   danger   that    the 
President  will   by  anv  practical   Intrigue  ever   be  able   to  continue 
himself  in  cfflce   much  kss  perpetuate  himself  in  it,  but  in  the  last    j 
stage  of  Corrupted  morals  and   political  depravity,    and  even  then,    | 
there  is  3.«  much  dangjr  that  any  other  species  of  domination  would 
prevail      Thcuvh  when  a  p.-ople  shall  become  incapable  of  govern-    i 
Ing  themselves,  and  fit  for  a  master,  it  is  of  little  consequence  from 
what   quarter  he  com*s   ' 

If  Washington  were  alive  today,  he  might  be  inclined  U)  be  .'^pe- 
cilic  and  say.  "If  the  people  are  Incapable  of  governing  them.selves 
It  makes  no  difference  if  their  ma.ster  l>e  a  Hitler,  or  a  Stalm.  or  a 
Mus«olinl.  oi  somebody  else  " 

Grover  Clcvelana.  a  great  President,  speaking  of  the  Constitution, 
said : 

"To  us  is  delivered  this  ark  of  the  peoples  covenant,  and  to  us 
is  given  the  duty  to  shield  it  from  impious  hands  It  has  been 
fuund  sufficient  in  the  past,  and  it  will  be  found  sufficient  in  all 
the  years  to  come  1{  the  American  people  are  true  to  their  sacred 
trust  ' 

Each  of  tis  here  today  Is  a  receptacle  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 
In  us.  as  in  a  safety -dejjosit  box.  are  the  securities,  security  against 
tyranny,  security  of  our  persons  and  property,  .security  of  our 
rights,  and  a  due  sense  of  our  obligations  Let  us,  therefore,  go 
forth  from  this  .s.icred  place,  with  the  example  of  Washington  be- 
Xore  us.  holding  fast  to  our  priceless  rehcs.  resolved  to  "keep  the 
securities  of  the  faith  Intact,"  by  adherence  to  the  principles  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Washington  and  the  men  who  establlslied  this 
American  Republic. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  th.'  Record.  I  include  a  letter  written  by  Secretary 
Of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  to  Representative  John  Taber,  as 
follows:  , 

1  Mat  27.  1940. 

The  Honorable  John  Taeto.  „.     ,        . 

Member   of   Congresr*.    How.se   of    Representatives,    Washington, 

D.  C 

Mt  Dear  Concres.sm^n  Taber:  I  have  just  had  called  to  my  atten- 
tion your  speech  in  the  House  today  with  regard  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion order  transferring  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.     You  are  quoted  as  having  said: 

•We  are  going  to  vote  for  this  reorganization  plan  because  the 
Presioent  has  not  the  patriotism  nor  the  courage  to  remove  the 
Secietary  of  Labor,  a  notorious  incompetent,  and  one  who  for  the 
last  7  years  has  steadily  and  steadfastly  laUed  and  refused  to  enforce 


the   Immigration  law.  and  continuously  admitted   and  kept  her* 
those  who  were  not  entitled  to  stay." 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  expressing  your  opinion  about  my 
competency  That  is  a  matter  of  personal  Judgment  and  you  are 
unquestionably  entitled  to  yours  I  feel,  however,  that  I  must 
raise  objection  to  that  part  of  your  .statement  which  professes  to 
be  a  statement  of  fact,  namelv.'  "That  I  have  for  the  last  7  years 
steadily  and  steadfastly  refused  to  enforce  the  Immigration  law 
and  admitted  and  kept  here  persons  not  entitled  to  stay."  This 
sta'ement  is  not  true,  ncr  l."^  It  a  mere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Immigration  law  has  been  enforced  faithfully  tnd  effectively 
during  the  last  7  years.  For  the  Qr^t  4  of  these  7  years  the  Immi- 
gration Service  was  in  charge  of  the  Commissioner,  Col.  Daniel  J. 
MacCormack.  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  with  a  long 
record  of  effectiveness,  emclency.  and  patr'oti.'^m  I  appointed  him 
for  these  reasons  and  directed  him  to  enforce  the  law  fairly  and 
faithfully.  We  were  confronted  on  the  threshold  of  our  dutie^  with 
not  only  certain  undesirnble  situations  of  administration  which 
had  been  denounced  by  the  Wickersham  committee  appointed  by 
President  Hoover,  but  by  clear  evidence  of  corruption  in  certain 
ofnre.s.  It  was  our  duty  to  correct  these  things  and  we  did  so.  We 
directed  our  attention  not  only  at  tlie  depcrtation  of  aliens  not 
legally  entitled  to  remain  In  the  coimtry,  but  also  took  vigorous 
steps  to  prevent  the  illegal  entrance  of  aliens,  including  the  smug- 
gling of  aliens,  falsification  of  immigration  documents,  fraudulent 
activities  in  naturalization  proceedings,  all  of  which  were  found  to 
be  going  on  under  the  administration  of  the  law 

We  have  reorganized  and  expanded  the  border  patrol,  one  of  the 
most  effective  branches  of  the  service,  for  the  prevention  of  Illegal 
entry  We  completely  motorized  the  service  with  radio-call  system 
and  provided  for  the  modern  sup>ervl.'-ion  in  training  of  that  service. 
We  developed  a  .system  of  education  and  training  for  naturalization, 
which  is  practical  and  alms  to  enable  the  courts  to  make  proper 
selection  of  those  who  are  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  so  eligible  for  citizenship  Tliese  policies  have  been 
continued    under    Commissioner    J     Lawrence    Houghtellng 

I  also  appointed  a  committee  of  experts,  external  to  the  Depart- 
ment (Dimock.  Hart,  and  Mclntyre)  to  study  the  problems  of  im- 
migration. On  the  basis  of  their  report  a  reorganization  in  the  in- 
terests of  making  the  service  still  more  effective  and  of  giving  to  the 
people  in  the  field  a  better  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  court 
decisions  is  being  set  up  A  cla.<^sificatlon  survey  of  positions  In 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Field  Service  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Interests  of  greater  efficiency,  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee. 

Tlic  changes  made,  at  times  misrepresented  by  some,  were  de- 
signed to  improve  the  system.  They  have  cleared  up  irregularities 
and  dishonest  situations,  and  have  accomplished  many  of  the  re- 
forms badly  needed  and  recommended  in  the  report  of  President 
Hoover's  Wickereham  committte  in  1931. 

Every  per.son  admitted,  temporarily  or  otherwise,  to  the  United 
States  during  mv  administration  of  the  Immigration  law  has  been 
admitted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  as  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  These  admissions  for  brief  periods  as  tempo- 
rary visitors  have  been  under  proper  safeguards  In  a  number  of 
deportation  ca.ses  involving  no  subversive  or  criminal  charges,  but 
which  would  have  meant  separation  of  families  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  American  citiz^Mis,  I  have  deferred  making  effective  final 
deportation  orders  while  legislation  giving  relief  in  these  cases  was 
pending  in  Congress  These  cases  have  been  reported  to  the  Im- 
migration Committees  of  Congress  which  were  considering  them  in 
connection  with  private  bills,  and  with  proposals  for  general 
remedial  legislation.  ,        ,         ^        ». 

Throughout  my  administration  the  Immigration  law  has  been 
enforced  energetically,  falrlv.  and  humanely  under  my  direction 

I  have  been  in  public  office  for  many  years  I  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  service  to  the  public  and  for  faithfulness  in  discharge 
of  public  duty,  and  for  placing  the  public  interest  above  any 
other  which  I  am  sure  vou  will  admit  I  should  and  must  defend 
in  fairness  to  those  who  have  placed  their  confidence  in  me,  as 
well  as  to  mvself.  I  have  tolerated  many  expressions  of  opinions 
adverse  to  me  personally  in  my  administration  of  this  Depart- 
ment believing  that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  pubhc  to 
raise  personal  objections  to  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  how- 
ever unfavorable  Some  of  the  expre.ssions  led  to  statements  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  to  impeachment  proceedings.  These 
chai-^es  finally  culminated  in  an  investigation  by  tlie  House 
Comm-ttee  on  the  Judiciary  resulting  in  a  finding  of  lack  of  any 
evidence  to  evade  responsibility  to  enforce  the  law,  or  of  failing 
or  neglecting  or  refusing  to  eiiforce  the   law  against  any  alien. 

Your  statement  of  today,  however.  I  feel  I  should  not  accept 
without  protest.  Since  it  was  offered  as  fact,  sir.  I  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  Justice  not  only  to  me  but  to  the  4.000 
men  and  women  of  the  Immigration  Service  who  have  faithfully 
carried  out  the  law.  since  they  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  that 
this  letter  be  made  public. 

I  know  that  many  things  are  said  in  the  heat  of  political  con- 
troversy which  one  does  not  wish  to  stand  by,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  understand  that  I  bear  you  no  per.sonal  animosity,  but  wish 
to  correct  the  record  I  realize  that  these  statements  were  made 
under  a  rule  of  immunity  which  Members  of  Congress  have  and 
for  that  rea.son  I  am  sure  you  will  be  the  first  to  wish  to  correct 
anything  that  is  misleading  therein. 
Yours  very  fcincerely. 

Frances  Perkins. 


^    > 
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America's  Greatest  Danger  Is  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OK   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1940 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Roosevelt  was  first 
elected  there  was  a  vague  rumor  which  went  the  rounds  ■ 
that  he  would  be  the  last  President  of  the  United  States.  ^ 
Very  few,  if  any.  gave  that  rumor  a  second  thought  but.  in 
view  of  recent  events,  it  is  all  too  apparent  that  he  and 
some  of  his  adherents,  who  depend  upon  his  coattails  for 
their  jobs,  are  quite  convinced  that  he  and  they  are  quite 
indispensable. 

In  fact,  the  President  at  one  time  sought  to  disarm  those 
who  were  becoming  fearful  that  he  was  driving  toward  a  dic- 
tatorship by  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  telling 
the  public  through  the  newspaper  reporters  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  being  a  dictator.  Perhaps  he  meant  that  when 
he  said  it  but  it  is  now  certain  that  he  has  changed  his 
mind,  for  last  night,  he  said,  according  to  this  morning 
press,  that  he  saw  no  good  reason  why  Congress  should  con- 
tinue in  session  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  as  de- 
sired by  the  Republican  Members.  Sarcastically,  he  said, 
the  press  reports,  the  situation  does  not  require  Congress  to 
remain  in  session  except  for  the  laudable  goal  of  delivermg 
speeches. 

So  he  has  evidently  reached  that  point  where  he  considers 
himself  all-sufficient,  notwithstanding  his  record  of  com- 
plete failure  to  meet  the  problems  which  have  confronted 
him  during  the  past  7  years.  He  now  sees  himself  as  a 
dictator,  and  like  all  dictators,  cannot  tolerate  the  presence 
of  the  people's  representatives.  So  like  a  dictator,  he  would 
send  the  people's  representatives  home  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  check  on  his  actions. 

An  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  20  shed 
some  light  on  what  we  would  get  with  Roosevelt  in  the  White 
House  for  another  term.     That  editorial  is  as  follows; 
I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May   20.   1940] 

THE   THIRD   TERM    IN    ffS    TRTTE    LIGHT 

The  third  termers  are  trylne.  as  was  e.xpected.  to  turn  the  war 
excitement  to  their  advantage.  They  think  their  timing  has 
been  good.  They  could  foresee  that  the  news  of  a  German  drive 
on  Paris  would  cause  a  series  of  shocks  in  this  country.  It  would 
present  what  might  be  the  finale  of  a  struggle  for  power  In  a 
world  to  be  shaped  by  the  outcome.  Sentiment  would  be  deeply 
stirred 

Mr  Roosevelt  dramatized  the  moment  before  Congress.  Many 
people  who  had  not  lost  their  heads  began  to  show  signs  of  having 
them  turned  Commentators  and  public  men  began  to  talk  non- 
Ber.se  about  the  united  front,  the  adjournment  of  politics,  and  tne 
rally  around  Roosevelt,  the  Indispensable.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
Rt  publican  convention  should  not  be  held  and  that  there  should 
be  no  election. 

This  Is  hysteria  taking  high  Jumps.  When  people  sober  down  a 
little  they  will  find  that  the  timing  was  not  good.  It  put  the  third 
term  in  its  proper  light  Just  when  It  should  be  studied  in  relation 
to  external  and  Internal  difficulties. 

If  the  remainder  of  this  year  is  to  be  one  of  great  anxiety  for  the 
American  people  it  ought  not  to  find  them  divided  by  a  serious  con- 
stitutional question  affecting  their  form  of  government.  The  third 
term  will  present  a  constitutional  question.  Tradition  and  usage 
have  added  an  unwritten  provision  which  declares  It  the  sense  of 
the  country  that  a  President  shall  not  serve  more  than  two  terms. 
The  tradition  has  never  been  broken.  The  first  attempt  to  brei>k 
It.  particularly  at  this  time  when  dictatorship  is  causing  so  much 
trouble  and  creating  so  much  alarm,  would  divide  the  Amerlcnji 
people  as  they  have  not  been  divided  since  Civil  War  days. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy  will  do  that.  No  other  man's  will  He 
alone  can  divide  the  country  and  he  will  if  he  demands  renom  na- 
tion and  gets  it.  The  United  States  will  go  at  once  into  a  disrupt- 
ing struggle,  one  it  should  avoid  if  there  are  external  dangers  If 
there  were  no  other  reasons  to  stop  all  third-term  talk,  the  war 
abroad  is  enoogb.  It  makes  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy  a  national 
danger. 

He  has  proved  himself  Incompetent  to  manage  the  peacetime 
economy  of  the  United  States.     II  the  country  is  unprepared  to  meet 


emergency   it    Is   his   fault      He   spent    the   money.     As  •   wartime 
Executive  he  would  be  a  greater  disaster. 

The  third  termers  speak  of  his  experience  as  something  which 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  Nation  for  another  4  years,  whatever 
happens  abroad  or  at  home  The  worse  things  get  abroad  and  at 
home  the  more  Mr  Roosevelt's  experience,  so  say  the  third  termers, 
will  be  needed  to  pull  this  country  through.  Against  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's experience  the  American  people  may  set  their  own.  Their 
experience  in  the  two  terras  should  convince  them  that  they  could 
not  stard  a  third  term.  In  experience  against  experience  the  people 
have  had  the  worst  of  it.  ' 

The  experience  of  the  people  has  been  with  the  deepest  and  most 
protracted  depression  the  country  ever  had  It  has  been  an  experi- 
ence with  constantly  Increj^lng  debt  and  taxation,  of  stagnation  in 
private  investm-^nt.  of  continued  and  undiminished  unemplosmient, 
and  of  continued  and  undiminished  subsidies  and  doles. 

The  exjaerience  Mr  Roosevelt  has  gained  has  been  In  doing  things 
from  which  the  people  suffer  It  is  an  item  in  his  experience  that 
he  must  ask.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  two  terms  In  the  White 
House,  for  $1,111,000,000  to  be  spent  for  relief,  nearly  a  billion  oX  It 
to  be  expended  as  he  sees  fit  In  t.he  next  8  months. 

Mr  RoosevcU's  experience  has  made  him  adroit  in  the  ure  of 
public  funds  in  the  year  of  a  national  election.  The  reports  to 
Congress  arc  full  of  the  scandals  of  It.  The  amount  Mr  Roosevelt 
asks  to  relieve  destitution  by  methods  unknown  m  this  country 
until  he  became  President  Is  about  the  amount  he  a.sks  for  emer- 
gency defense  The  emergency  is  cne  created  by  his  administra- 
tion 

These  are  some  of  the  experiences  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  had  In  the 
White  House  and  they  are  some  of  the  experiences  the  people  h.ive 
had  with  him  at  head  of  government  The  record  Indicates  to  any 
person  who  will  examine  It  that  the  country  would  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  surviving  4  more  years  of  this  as  a  self-governing, 
represent;vtive  democracy  The  planned  society  of  which  Mr  Roose- 
velt Is  the  chief  architect  has  brought  the  country  to  the  choice 
between  finding  another  Elxecutlve  or  taking  another  form  of  gov-r 
ernmcnt,  which  will  impose  on  the  American  people  the  economic 
conditions  prevailing  in  Europe. 

The  people  of  Europe  went  into  economic  servitude  because  they 
were  not  in  time  able  to  get  out  of  conditions  such  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's experience  is  Imposing  upon  this  country  It  may  be  that 
when  the  third  termers  refer  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  expe- 
rience they  mean  that,  having  prepared  the  country  for  a  coUap  e 
Into  either  economic  anarchy  or  economic  autocracy,  he  I.';  the  one 
man  fitted  to  mane.ge  the  autocracy.  If  you  concede  that  that 
autocracy  Is  desirable,  the  point  about  Mr  Roosevelt's  experience 
can  be  taken  into  consideration  with  more  inteUigence. 


The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Relief 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1940 


ADDRESS    OP    HON.     CHARLES     A      SPRAGUE.     GOVERNOR     OP 

OREGON 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Sprague,  Governor  of  Oregon,  delivered  June  3. 
1940.  at  the  Conference  of  Governors  held  at  Duluth.  Minn. 
Governor  Sprague  spoke  on  The  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Relief.    His  address  follows: 

THX     ORGANIZATION     AND     ADMINTSTRATION     OF     iXUTT 

The  more  I  study  the  problem  of  relief  the  more  I  am  re- 
minded Of  those  characters  in  Greek  mythology  whose  plights  are 
part  of  the  common  legend  of  mankind:  Tantalus  and  Slsyphu.' 
Tantalus,  you  recall,  was  punished  for  revealing  the  -•^crets  of 
his  father.  Zeus,  by  being  plunged  chin-deep  in  water  When 
he  tried  to  drink  the  water  receded  from  his  lips  When  he 
sought  to  pick  the  lusciotis  fruits  that  hung  from  boughs  over  his 
head  they  were  raised  Just  out  of  his  reach  His  plight  Bugg(sts 
that  of  thousands  of  people  In  recent  years  who  have  become 
"reliefers" 

Probably  not  a  Governor  here  but  has  had  them  haunt  his  offlce. 
We  have  seen  their  need,  and  recognized  it  as  real;  and  then 
realized  how  Inadequate  are  the  efforts  to  satisfy  that  nef^d  .All 
of  us  have  heard  the  stories  over  and  over  again,  the  relief  ch^k 
which  will  not  quite  cover  the  rent  and  the  provisions;  dental 
service  needed  and  no  money  to  pay  for  It;  old  people  caught  with 
their  life's  savings  wiped  out  and  not  yet  eligible  for  old-age  a-sslst- 
ance.     We  Governors  have  seen  these   t>eateu,  despairing  people 
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for  whom  an  adequate  supply  of  life's  necessities  seems  forever  out  i 
of  reach.  Like  Tantalus,  they  appear  doomed  to  continuous  deprl-  I 
Tatlon. 

Then  there  was  Sisyphus,  crafty  king  of  Corinth.  Because  he 
deceived  Zeus  he  was  condemned  to  spend  his  time  in  the  lower 
regions  rolling  a  stone  uphill,  but  never  getting  it  to  the  top.  Al- 
ways It  rolled  down  again  and  he  had  to  start  his  task  again.  Tlie 
modern  taxpayer  suffers  the  fate  of  Sisyphus.  particvUarly  with 
regard  to  this  burden  of  relief.  He  tolls  manfully  up  the  slope 
trying  to  reach  the  crest,  a  plateau  reached:  each  year  he  has  to  get 
under  a  heavier  burden  of  public  relief,  until  he.  too.  despairs. 

We.  as  Governors,  are  sympathetic  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
modem  Tantalus  and  Sisyphus.  We  see  the  reality  of  human  need. 
on  the  one  hand  and  worry  also  over  the  burden  which  falls  on 
the  backs  of  those  fighting  to  remain  self-supporting.  We  also 
know  that  If  Sisyphus,  the  taxpayer,  coUapses,  Tantalus,  the  re- 
liefer,  is  left  without  hope. 

I  have  been  startled  at  the  expansion  of  costs  of  the  various 
public-relief  programs  In  my  own  State.  Back  in  1932.  which  we 
regard  as  the  depth  of  the  depression,  the  total  expenditure  In 
Oregon  for  relief  was  probably  not  over  $3.000,000 — the  ngures  have 
not  been  complied.  For  1938  the  total  for  all  programs  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Social  Security 
Beard  amounted  to  »26  577.000.  and  for  1939  $27,664,000  However, 
the  latter  figures  do  not  Include  unemployment-compensation 
benefits,  which  amounted  to  approximately  $6,000,000  more  In  1938 
and  $4  000  000  more  In  1939 

You  recall  how  In  the  early  1930*8  we  said  that  If  we  could  just 
get  our  factories  to  running  again  our  relief  load  would  ease  off. 
Well.  In  Oregon,  the  total  pay  rolls  of  firms  reporting  to  the  State 
Industrial  Accident  Commission  expanded  from  $74  123000  in  1933. 
the  low  point  of  the  depre.sslon.  to  $158,357  000  In  1939  or  more 
than  double  Yet  the  figures  already  quoted  on  the  expansion  of 
the  public-welfare  program  during  the  same  period  show  how 
foolish  was  our  expectation. 

It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  hope  Is  vain  for  any  radical  reduc- 
tion in  costs  of  public  relief  unless  and  until  there  Is  a  radical 
change  In  public  policy,  both  Federal  and  local.  We  must  therefore 
regard  public  relief  or  welfare  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  list 
of  publicly  supported  obligations  on  top  of  the  older  burdens  of 
education,  care  of  criminals.  Insane,  and  defectives,  public  health, 
and  recreation.  Accordingly  It  Is  important  for  those  charged  with 
executive  responsibility  In  the  States  to  develop  sound,  permanent 
programs  of  welfare  administration.  That  is  the  theme  of  my 
paper  today 

I  shall  relate  the  history  and  experience  of  welfare  work  In 
Oregon,  not  only  berause  I  am  most  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  my  own  State,  but  also  because  I  feel  this  administration  has 
been  singularly  successful  The  credit  goes  chiefly  to  my  prede- 
cessors in  office,  but  I  have  been  happy  to  build  on  the  sound 
foundations  they  laid 

In  predepresslon  years  the  counties  in  Oregon,  as  in  most  other 
States,  were  responsible  for  care  of  IndigenU.  The  poor  farm  was 
a  historic  and  dreaded  Institution.  In  cities,  private  efforts  for 
relief  were  often  organized  under  the  associated  charities  There 
was.  however,  a  growing  demand  for  mothers'  pen.sions  and  for 
old-age  pensions  to  spare  the  Impoverished  aged  the  Ignominy  of 
being  sent  to  the  poorhouse.  Our  State  struggled  through  the 
early  depression  years  with  county  aasistance,  liberal  private  con- 
tributions, and  a  measure  of  Federal  fimds  for  loans  or  public 
works. 

In  Februarv  1933  our  State  legislature  made  its  first  appropria- 
tion. $15,000,"  to  meet  the  costs  of  administering  relief  funds  from 
other,  chiefly  Federal,  sources  At  a  special  session  In  December 
of  that  year,  following  repeal  of  prohibition,  a  State  liquor  monopoly 
was  set  up  and  $3,000,000  appropriated  from  Its  prospective  profits. 
Since  then  the  State's  portion  of  welfsire  exiJenditures  has  been 
provided  from  proceeds  of  liquor  control,  supplemented  with  appro- 
priations from  the  Slate  general  fund.  The  aggregate  of  the  appro- 
priations made  available  for  this  blennivim  are  $9,260,000.  and  the 
State  operates  on  a  cash  basis  both  for  ite  general  and  its  public- 
welfare  funds. 

The  type  of  organization  set  up  in  the  Emergency  Act  of  1933  has 
remained  the  same.  The  State  relief  committee  was  constituted 
with  seven  rr.rmbers.  to  be  named  by  the  Governor.  Tlie  county 
relief  committees  were  likewise  composed  of  seven  members,  four 
of  them  to  be  named  by  the  Governor,  the  other  three  to  be  the 
elected  County  commissioners  or  members  of  the  county  courts  or 
their  nominees  Respou.^lblllty  for  the  administration  was  thus 
vested  In  the  Governor  through  his  power  to  appoint  the  SUte 
committee  and  the  nrajoritv  of  the  county  committees,  including 
thf^  chairman  The  administration  was  by  no  means  centralized  in 
the  State  committee  or  the  Governor,  however.  The  1935  act  gave 
the  county  committees  the  duty  of  examining  all  applications  for 
relief  and  ftxlnp  the  amounts,  with  the  State  committee  charged 
with  the  duty  of  approving  the  grants. 

Tlie  pre.'cnt  law  authorizes  the  State  committee  to  supervise 
admini.'tratl&n  and  pre.-cribe  rules  and  regulations  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  State,  and  old-age  assistance  grants  are  subject  to 
State  approval.  The  practice  Is.  however,  for  the  county  commit- 
tees to  administer  public  welfare  in  the  counties,  wltliout  Inter- 
ference from  the  State  committee  unless  they  get  out  of  Une.  The 
fact  that  the  Governor  Is  the  final  authority  Is,  of  course,  a  power- 
ful factor  in  preserving  cooperation  between  the  State  and  local 
commit  t'^es. 
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In  1939  the  legislature  revin-ote  the  laws  covering  relief.  Recog- 
nizing the  permanent  character  of  the  programs,  the  title  of  tne 
agency  was  changed  from  "public  relief  committees'"  to  "public 
welfare  commissions"  Members  are  appointed  "on  the  basis  of 
interest  in  and  a  knowledge  of  the  field  of  public  welfare."  and 
hold  office  for  4 -year  terms. 

From  the  beginning,  public  relief  in  our  State  has  been  admln- 
Isteied  on  a  nonpolltlcal  basis  as  far  as  the  State  organization  could 
require.  The  first  State  relief  committee,  named  by  the  then 
Governor,  Julius  L  Meier,  was  composed  of  high-minded,  public- 
spirited  citizens.  His  successor,  Charles  H.  Martin,  appointed  per- 
sons of  similar  type:  and  I  have  retained,  with  only  two  exceptions, 
the  appointees  of  my  predecessor.  The  first  State  law  on  the  sub- 
ject by  inference  required  a  nonpolltlcal  administration.  It  speci- 
fied that  appointed  members  of  county  committees  shotild  not  be 
removed  by  the  Governor  except  for  cause,  and  then  only  aft«r 
notice  and  hearing.  It  also  authorized  the  county  committees  to 
appoint  relief  officers,  who  should  be  experienced  and  qualified 
persons,  chosen  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  executive  and  adminis- 
trative qualifications,  and  with  especial  reference  to  their  experience 
In  relief  work.  That  policy  has  likewise  prevailed  through  the 
years. 

As  we  look  back  now  that  law  set  an  impossible  requirement, 
for  there  were  not  a  suflBcient  number  of  experienced  and  quali- 
fied persons  to  act  as  administrators  of  relief.  The  committees 
had  to  do  the  best  they  could,  which  meant  to  take  the  mate- 
rial available,  train  it  or  weed  It  out,  and  build  up  a  competent, 
trained  personnel. 

It  is  because  our  State  has  operated  on  this  basis,  selection  of 
personnel  by  the  administrative  heads  on  their  qualifications 
and  not  on  personal  or  political  patronage,  that  we  object  vig- 
orously to  the  new  Imposition  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Board  for  a  new  so-called  merit  system  of  staff  selection.  We 
know  the  new  machinery  will  prove  far  more  costly,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  funds  available  for  assistance  to  the  poor; 
and  fear  that  It  will  give  us  a  less  competent  and  less  loyal  and 
efficient  staff.  How  can  you  by  formal  examination  measure  one's 
understanding  of  human  nature,  or  the  fine  balance  between 
svmpathy  and  moral  courage  which  are  required  of  case  workers 
and  administrators?  We  have  acquiesced  grudgingly  In  the  man- 
date from  Washington  and  only  under  threat  of  denial  of  grants 
to  our  aged,  our  dependent  children,  and  our  blind.  I  should 
like  to  see  this  conference  adopt  protest  against  this  dictation 
from  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  fair  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  contributes  about  30  percent  of  the  welfare  funds. 
should  be  sure  that  Its  moneys  are  properly  expended:  but  that 
does  not  necessitate  imposing  a  rigid  system  of  personnel 
selection.  *. 

In  Oregon  virtually  the  entire  welfare  program  is  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  public-welfare  administration,  State  and 
countv.  General  assistance,  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  crippled 
and  dejiendent  children,  aid  to  blind,  certification  to  W.  P.  A., 
N  Y.  A.,  and  C.  C  C.  are  all  handled  by  the  same  organization. 
This  gives  a  unity  of  administration,  prevents  duplication  of  staff 
and  friction  between  programs  Federal  cooperation  Is  greatly 
simplified.  Exceptions  to  this  administration  are  unemployment 
compensation,  hardly  a  welfare  program,  which  Is  handled  by  a 
separate  commission,  and  maternal  care,  which  is  administered  by 
the  State  board  of  health. 

Moreover,  State  appropriations  are  made  In  lump  sums,  giving 
the  administrative  agency  power  to  apportion  funds  among  the 
several  programs.  Thus  we  avoid  having  appropriations  for  some 
categories  excessive  and  for  others  deficient.  While  for  some  pro- 
grams the  demand  can  be  charted  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
for  others,  particularly  general  assistance.  It  is  Impossible  to  fore- 
cast the  need  exactly.  A  heavy  winter  storm  may  run  up  the  cost 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  single  week.  Flexibility  in  financ- 
ing, therefore,  has  much  value. 

Sometimes  this  control  works  otherwise,  however.  Under  the 
pressure  for  old-age  assistance  our  exp>enditures  for  that  purpose 
ran  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  tota?  welfare  expenditures,  while  the 
national  average  Is  just  about  50  percent  Realizing  this  was  dis- 
proportionate, the  State  committee  adopted  an  order  a  number  of 
months  ago  stopping  receipt  of  new  applications  until  the  existing 
rolls  could  be  reexamined.  As  a  result  the  proportion  for  old-age 
assistance  has  declined  to  around  60  percent,  a  figure  still  some- 
what out  of  line. 

All  grants  are  based  on  the  existence  of  need,  and  In  case  of  the 
aped,  near  relatives  are  obligated  to  take  care  of  their  needy  kin. 
A  saving  clause  of  value  is  one  in  appropriation  bills  which  limits 
grants  "in  any  case  only  to  the  extent  that  funds  for  each  such 
purpose  are  available  "  This  prevents  suits  to  enforce  grants  and 
a  piling  up  of  obligations. 

Previously  I  referred  to  the  administrative  relationship  between 
the  SUte  and  county  commissions.  This  same  dual  responsibility 
extends  to  the  burden  of  finance.  All  general  relief  Is  handled  on 
a  50-50  basis.  For  the  other  welfare  programs  where  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  one-half,  the  remaining  one-half  Is  divided 
60  percent  from  the  State  and  40  percent  from  the  counties.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  are  all  borne  by  the  State  save  for  some  Federal 
contribution  Cities  are  exempt  from  any  control  of  relief  adminis- 
tration and  from  any  financial  burden.  We  believe  a  division  of 
financial  responsibility  is  important  in  holding  costs  within  reason- 
able limits. 
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It  Is  significant  In  the  history  of  Oregon  relief  administration 
that  there  has  never  been  any  break -down,  either  of  organization  or 
of  supplies.  There  has  never  been  any  major  demonstration  In 
protest.  There  has  never  been  any  scandal  over  the  handling  of 
funds  or  the  making  of  appointments.  During  the  whole  period 
the  State  has  had  but  one  State  administrator,  Mr.  Elmer  R.  Goudy, 
to  whose  sound  Judgment  Is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  Oregon  administration. 

One  thing  which  I  have  worked  out  Is  the  close  coordination  of 
the  welfare  department  with  other  agencies  dealing  with  employ- 
ment. For  example,  the  employment  service,  also  under  the  Gov- 
ernor's control,  works  closely  with  the  welfare  department.  When 
seasonal  work  opens  up.  as  it  has  recently  in  the  berrv'  harvest,  the 
welfare  department  drops  employables  from  Its  rolls  in  the  regions 
affected  and  the  employment  service  places  them  in  Jobs.  We  thus 
lighten  the  relief  burden  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  importa- 
tion of  labor  at  seasonal  peaks. 

Our  employment  service  has  also  been  preparing  a  Job  censtis 
showing  surplus  and  deficiency  in  particular  trades  This  infor- 
mation is  to  be  used  by  the  vocational  education  department  in  its 
tramlng  program.  There  has  been  for  some  time  a  shortage  of 
skilled  metal  workers,  while  at  the  same  time  hundreds  of  unskilled 
workers  have  been  supported  by  Government  welfare  or  relief 
programs.  It  seems  to  me  essential  to  coordinate  all  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  for  a  constructive  attack  on  the  employment 
problem 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  report  that  we  have  used,  to  excellent 
advantage,  advisory  committees  for  our  employment  service  These 
committees  have  accomplished  much  in  getting  employers  and 
labor  organlzatioiis  to  work  together  Believe  It  or  not.  in  certain 
lines  of  indiistry.  notably  general  contracting,  employers  and  labor 
unions  have  agreed  to  use  the  State  employment  service  as  the 
referral  agency,  the  hiring  hall  Control  of  the  hiring  hall,  as  you 
know,  has  been  a  bitterly  contested  point  in  labor  relations  We 
feel  In  obtaining  recognition  of  a  neutral  State  service  for  this 
wo.k,  we  have  made  an  important  contribution  to  industrial  peace 

In  summary  our  experience  In  Oregon  Justifies  these  principles 
for  the  organization  and  administration  of  relief: 

1.  Unity  of  organization,  under  a  common  authority,  for  admln- 
Lstratlon  of  all  programs,  with  appropriations  available  in  lump 
sums,  and  the  administrative  authority  given  broad  powers  of  regu- 
lation and  allocation  of  funds 

2  Vesting  authority  in  appointive,  nonsalaried  commissions,  with 
operating  staff  selected  on  basis  of  qualifications. 

3.  Division  of  administrative  and  financial  responsibility  between 
the  State  and  counties. 

4  Close  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies  looking  to 
economic  rehabilitation  of  those  on  relief. 

I  wish  to  add  this  comment  respecting  this  business  of  relief. 
While  there  appears  scant  hope  for  "relief  from  relief"  either  for 
the  taxpayer  or  the  recipient  of  public  aid.  we  dare  not  let  the 
welfare  programs  be  such  as  will  encourage  and  develop  a  class  of 
permanent  mendicants.  The  spirit  of  relief  administration  should 
be  that  of  self-help,  to  stimulate  others  to  help  themselves  wher- 
ever it  is  possible.  Keeping  multitudes  on  public  doles  inevitably 
results  in  their  deterioration  as  self-reliant  and  self-respecting  cit- 
izens. The  social  consequences  are  as  dangerous  as  the  economic 
burden.  Our  social  security  in  the  future  is  going  to  depend  quite 
as  much  on  whether  we  cultivate  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  self-support  among  our  people  as  whether  we  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  destitute. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1940 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER    DIRECTOR.  FEDERAL  BUREAU 

OF  INVESTIGATION 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record.  I  include  an  address  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Drake  University.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  June 
3.  1940.  from  Washington.  D.  C,  through  the  Mutual  broad- 
casting network: 

Although  duty  detains  me  In  Washington,  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  address  the  graduating  class  of  Drake  University  and 
their  assembled  friends 

Commencement  exercises  sjmibollze  the  culmination  of  years  of 
hard  study  and  the  beginning  of  manifold  careers.    This  is  the 


proper  time  to  pause  and  view  the  trails  which  will  be  followed 
through  life.  Where  these  trails  will  lead  for  you.  the  graduates  of 
Drake  University,  no  one  can  foresee.  One  thing  Is  certain — pit- 
falls lie  on  every  hand  and  the  obstacles  before  you  can  be  sur- 
mounted only  by  superior  intellect.  Industry,  imagination,  integrity, 
and  initiative. 

War  is  raging  abroad  Its  fire  and  flying  embers  menace  our 
shores,  as  they  did  over  20  years  ago.  Then,  as  now.  the  United 
States  became  tbe  Jousting  ground  of  espionage  agents  and  sabo- 
teurs, each  seeking  to  Impede  Americas  program  of  national  defense, 
through  the  destruction  of  Industry  and  the  poisoning  of  public 
opinion. 

In  meeting  the  challenges  that  confront  us,  we  all  must  give  our 
best  endeavors,  if  democracy  and  liberty  are  to  survive  Life  can 
be  better,  if  we  will  unite  to  make  it  so  and  protect  our  Nation  from 
the  possible  onslaughts  of  .«adistic  butchers.  Today,  the  man  who 
will  not  serve  in  this  task  of  preparedness  has  no  right  to  call  him- 
self an  American. 

On  the  thre.«holds  of  your  careers,  you  must  accept  a  ."acred  re- 
sponsibility. The  time  is  ripe  for  a  rebirth  of  patriotic  citizenship. 
We  must  put  an  end  to  chicanery,  corruption,  nonfeasance,  and 
malfeasance  which  defeat  efficiency  and  achievement 

It  seems  to  be  an  American  trait  to  be  indifferent  to  civic 
respcnslbility.  It  is  this  indifference  which  permitted  the  great 
American  public  to  stand  idly  by  during  recent  years  while  crime 
ran  rampant.  Men  fall  In  business  because  they  underestimate 
the  ability  of  their  competitors  Law  and  order  break  down  in  a 
community  because  citizens  underestimate  the  power  of  the 
underworld.  Internal  defense  falls  apart  because  a  nation  under- 
estimates the  potential  threats  which  lurk  on  every  hand.  It  is  also, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  an  American  trait  to  arise  In  times  of 
emergency   to  meet   all   challenges.     That   time  has  now  arrived 

I  urge  you  to  seek  adventure  in  public  service,  not  as  public 
servants,  but  as  public  volunteers  The  greatest  threat  confront- 
ing our  Nation  today  lies  In  the  apparent  lack  of  a  stout-heartod 
spirit  of  preparedness  and  a  higii  moral  courage  to  face  trie 
truth  We  need  a  youthful  spirit  to  insist  upon  and  work  for  the 
rebuilding  and  reestablishing  of  the  strength  and  sinew  of 
national  unity  and  preparedness,  by  which  we  may  hope  to  avoid 
war  and  protect  ourselves  from  the  enemies  within  our  gates. 

If  we  would  protect  the  future  well-being  of  our  Nation  our 
communities,  our  homes,  and  ourselves,  we  cannot  wait  for  to- 
morrow, because  community  after  communltv  Is  threatened  by 
the  Insidious  forces  of  lawlessness  and  subversion.  Within  the 
span  of  your  lives,  unless  you  help  to  change  the  picture  three 
out  of  every  four  of  you  wlU  be  victimized  by  the  forces  of  law- 
essness.  through  los.s  of  prcperty.  through  injury,  or  even  by 
the  visitation  of  death   itself.  ' 

Preparedness  is  a  national  necessity,  whether  against  criminal 
elements  or  foreign  foes.  It  is  the  cheapest  form  of  safety  It 
is  the  acme  of  adventure  in  public  service. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  In- 
spired by  the  interest  and  support  of  that  great  American  the 
Honorable  Harlan  Fiske  Stone.  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  then  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  Under 
his  leadership  the  F  B  I.  was  comml.-'sloned  to  effectively  serve 
the  American  people  His  views  have  been  subscribed  to  by  each 
of  his  successors  in  office,  so  that  today  your  F  B  I  is  respected 
by  the  good  citizens  of  America  as  much  as  it  is  feared  hated 
and  vilified  by  the  scum  of  the  underworld,  conspirine  Com- 
munists, and  goose-stepping  bundsmen.  their  fellow  traveler^ 
mouthpieces,  and  stooges. 

The   F    B    I     has   a   record    of   performance    which    has    set    the 
pace  for  scientific  law  enforcement  everywhere       It  now  shoulders 
many   tasks   in    protecting   America,    not   only   from   the   kidnaper 
extortioner,  and  bank  robber,   but   from  the  espionage  agent   and 
saboteur       And   every   dollar  spent  for   this   task   by~  the    F    B    I 
over  $6  are  returned  to  the  Government  or  to  individual  taxpayers 

Naturally,  everyone  cannot  engage  In  such  a  specific  adventure 
In  public  service  But  todays  adventurer  in  public  service  can 
help  to  clean  house,  to  Isolate  the  forces  which  produce  crime 
and  to  inoculate  the  community  against  them  Nothing  is  so 
Important  in  the  perpetuation  of  America  as  the  building  of 
homes.  Unless  the  sanctity  of  the  home  is  safeguarded  the  pillars 
of  democracy  crumble 

Then  there  is  the  Important  matter  of  home  training  which  of 
necessity  must  be  a  continuation  of  church  training  The  Ie-<=ons 
taught  in  Sunday  school  must  be  retaught  and  lived  In  the  home 
The  crime  problem  today  is  primarily  a  youth  problem  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  face  the  fact  that  12  percent  of  all  murderers  4,5 
percent  of  all  burglars.  32  percent  of  all  thieves.  15  percent  of  all 
arsonists,  and  52  percent  of  all  automobile  thieves  arrested  are 
under  voting  age.  These  facts  point  to  the  responsibility  which 
you  must  a.ssume  In  establishing  homes  of  your  own  and  In  prov- 
ing the  wisdom  of  teaching  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  family  discipline.  Just  becaus-  It  is 
old-fashioned,  has  no  place  in  America  todav  It  Is  an  old  saylntr 
that  "youth  must  have  its  ning."  but  at  the  same  time  It  must 
be  remembered  that  we  cannot  depart  from  the  traditional  paths 
of  honor  without  ending  in  the  shambles  of  character  dcgf^iura- 
tlon.  What  we  need  in  America  loday  is  a  return  to  the  God  of 
our  fathers  and  a  most  vigorotis  defense  against  the  minions  of 
godlessness  and  atheism,  which  are  allied  with  the  powers  of  de- 
struction that  today  threaten  America's  futtire 
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Against  these  maso  worshippers  of  perversion,  degeneracy,  and 
murder  we  must  present  a  unified  phalanx  of  Americanism,  mar- 
shaled from  every  walk  of  life.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  our  houses 
In  order  and  face  the  foes  which,  like  termites,  weaken  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  America,  masquerading  as  they  do  behind  a 
hundred  fronts. 

The  Communist  and  the  bundstnan  represent  more  than  a  mere 
political  party  They  espouse  a  way  of  life,  a  fanatical  worship  of 
materialism,  destruction,  and  tlie  blacking  out  of  decency.  They 
stand  for  the  overthrow  of  democratic  institutions,  social,  govern- 
mental, and  religious,  even  while  their  lying  leaders  in  our  midst 
•eek  to  delude  us  with  a  mumbo  Jumbo  of  high-sounding  phrases. 
Their  "flfth-column "  methods  have  permeated  into  every  walk 
of  life.  By  fal.>-ehood  and  fakery  they  gnaw  at  the  Nation's  vitals. 
Their  Insidious  propaganda  in  one  form  or  another  has  even 
gained  an  entry  into  some  of  our  churches  and  many  of  our 
schools.  Unless  we  resist  their  efforts  on  a  united  front.  America 
will  rue  the  day  it  let  down  its  bars  of  self-respect — then  it  may 
be  too  late  to  act 

Conquering  the  foes  of  democracy  Is  the  greatest  of  all  adven- 
tures in  public  service.  The  fulfillment  of  this  task  is  of  para- 
mount Impoitance  It  means  a  rededication  on  all  fronts  to 
Americanism  and  Its  bulwarks 

The  founders  of  our  Constitution  believed  in  a  living  God  as  we 
do;  the  would-be  seducers  of  our  liberty  today  believe  in  no  God. 
except  one  of  carnage  and  death  and  destruction.  The  confirmed 
criminal  has  nothing  bnt  sneers  for  the  Almighty.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  multlnamed  "fronts"  of  the  foreign  "isms"  which 
seek  to  mire  us  In  the  abysmal  depths  of  despair.  They  should 
be  reviled  for  what  they  are.  a  cowardly,  slithering  mass  of 
humanity,  too  evil  and  too  slinking  to  assume  their  true  identities, 
crawling  to  their  objectives  while  concealed  in  a  Jungle  of  decep- 
tion From  their  spokesmen  you  hear  much  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  worship  They  want  freedom  of  speech  for  them- 
selves, while  gagging  others.  They  want  freedom  of  action,  wliile 
the  hands  of  others  are  bound,  so  they  may  plunder  and  rob. 
They  want  freedom  of  worship,  so  they  may  erect  the  idols  of 
Lenin  and  Marx  and  others  of  similar  Ilk.  Our  Constitution  grants 
freedom  to  the  law-abiding,  but  what  these  vermin  seek  is  license. 
America  has  no  room  for  these  espousers  of  foreign  ideologies, 
w^bich  arc  alien  to  evcrytlilng  we  cherish. 

The  lying  propaganda  machines  of  un-American  bodies  have 
been  working  overtime,  while  all  too  many  American  citizens  have 
been  hoodwinked  by  their  falsehoods  and  tlradt-s  and  vitupera- 
tions. From  tlu'se  same  sources  have  come  charge  after  charge, 
designed  to  discredit  and  blacken  the  good  name  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  to  undermine  public  confidence  in 
law  and  order  Tliey  stop  at  no  level  in  their  efforts  to  misrepre- 
sent the  organization  which  has  made  American  homes  safe  from 
the  kidnaper  and  which  is  now  in  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
the  foreign  enemies  of  America. 

Many  of  the  Communist  Party's  leaders  stand  convicted,  in 
courts  and  In  the  public  mind,  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  but  they 
are  still  on  the  march,  burrowing  deeper  and  deeper  into  our 
system  of  democracy. 

There  Is  a  sneer  behind  their  every  smile  and  a  vicious  lie  in 
their  every  promi.se  of  Utopia.  If  the  land  whose  banners  tliey 
carry  is  Utopia,  then  let  them  go  there  and  enjoy  it.  Anierica  is 
good  enough  for  us  and  we  do  not  want  it  tainted  by  the  poisons 
of  foreign  "isms  " 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  devotion  to  my  country  that  I  find  myself 
engaged  In  seeking  recruits  this  morning;  In  seeking  volunteers 
in  a  career  of  public  service  We  owe  it  to  ourselve.s  and  to  our 
countr\-  to  make  our  voices  heard  and  to  stand  unified  against 
the  forces  wlilch  menace  America.  You  graduates  of  today  are 
tomorrows  heroes.  Without  your  intelligence,  loyalty,  common 
sense,  and  courage.  America  may  not  withstand  the  fakers  who 
pretend  to  hand  us  heaven,  while  concealing  hades  of  violence, 
destruction,  and  revolution.  No  other  adventure  in  life  is  so 
worthy.  No  other  cause  is  more  Just.  No  other  aim  can  exceed 
this  in  glorious  accompli.shment.  May  all  of  us  Join  in  a  crusade 
for  the  t>etterment  of  America. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  O.  HORTON 

I  OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1940 


STATEMENT  BY   MIFF  IL   BUTLER 


Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  good  friends.  Mr. 
Mill  M.  Butler,  of  Seminoe  Dam,  Natrona  County,  Wyo.,  has 


recently  discovered  a  new  relationship  between  pi  and  e  and 
In  order  to  date,  as  well  as  to  give  a  partial  but  necessarily 
incomplete  description  of  his  discovery.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  the  attached  statement  by  Mr.  Butler  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Butler  claims  that  this  is  the  first  basic  mathematical 
principle  ever  developed  in  the  United  States. 

Direct    Relationship     Between     the     CiRCtn_AE     and     Htperbolic 

Measukes 

In  using  mathematics,  a  number  of  relations  of  different  numbers 
are  known  to  exist,  while  other  relations  are  felt  to  exist  but  have  so 
far  eluded  exact  definition. 

Eukr  (1707-83).  who  evolved  the  figures  now  used  for  cannon 
fire,  indicates  the  strange  Interrelation  between  the  number  3.1416. 
etc..  which  is  the  result  of  dividing  the  circumference  of  a  circle  by 
the  diameter,  and  the  number  2.178  (whose  hyperbolic  logarithm 
is  1).  Euler  use.i  the  square  root  of  minus  1  to  arrive  at  his  lela- 
tlcn  and  therefore  arrives  at  no  definite  conclusion.  The  square 
root  of  minus  1  is  the  base  of  many  figures  of  mathematics  but 
defies  definition.  It  is  used,  however,  to  correlate  phenomena  that 
arc  known  to  exist  but  cannot  be  explained  and  may  be  said  to  be 
the  base  of  Poncelet  (1788-1867)  reciprocity  and  Riemann  (1826-66) 
surfaces. 

Three  more  relations  that  are  known  to  exist  are: 

The  logarithm  of  10  to  the  base  of  2.718  (e)  is  2.30. 

The  transcendent  angle  and  the  number  10. 

The  ntimber  10  may  be  said  to  be  exact,  but  the  remaining  figures 
arc  obtained  by  questionable  methods — that  is  they  are  based  on 
the  use  cf  McLaurens  series  or  some  other  method  of  like  character, 
that  lack  definite  proof  though  analogies  show  them  to  be  very 
close.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  value  where  two  nearly  parallel 
lines  Intersect  and  to  say  that  the  value  is  between  these  lines — 
that  Is  within  the  convergence,  but  not  necessarUy  at  the  end — has 
not.  to  my  knowledge,  been  proven  incorrect. 

The  importance  of  these  figures  is  great  and  they  form  the  base 
of  energy  problems  and  nearly  all  problems  that  contain  a  numl>er 
of  variables  such  as  land  values,  insurance  rates,  monetary  basts,  etc. 

It  is  significant  tliat  the  figures  below  were  obtained  on  the  third 
trial  after  evolving  tlie  continuous  time  curve  described  later  and 
that  figures  conservatively  estimated  at  thousands  of  pages  have 
been  examined  with  a  possible  connection  between  the  cli-cular 
constant  3  1416  and  the  hyperbolic  constant  2.718  in  view. 

The  values  obtained  here  are  all  within  the  convergence  (above 
mentioned),  while  Poncelet  reciprocity  Is  indicated. 

If  the  unit  is  taken  as  divided  into  10  subdivisions  whose  values 
are  governed  by  a  law  similar  to  the  compound  interest  or  snow- 
ball law.  that  is  each  number  is  10  timia  the  preceding  number 
after  1  has  been  added  These  10  units  are  further  divided  Into 
two  divisions  with  one  ten-thousandth  as  the  beginning  of  one  of 
these  dlvlslon.s  and  five  ten-thousandths  as  the  beginning  of  the 
other,  so  that  the  two  numbers  5  4321  and  9.8765  are  obtained. 

The  square  root  of  5.4321  is  2  33.  with  a  remainder  of  .32  (decimal 
points  disregarded),  which  are  the  logarithm  of  10  to  the  base  2.718 
and  the  reciprocal  of  3.1416  (the  circumference  of  circle  divided  by 
the  diameter),  respectively. 

The  square  root  cf  9.8765  is  3.142.  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  re- 
mainder is  2.3,  with  2.72  as  a  remainder,  which  figures  are  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  divided  by  the  diameter  plus  the  reciprocal  of 
the  logarithm  of  10  to  the  base  2.718.  with  a  remainder  of  2  72  which 
is  the  hyperbolic  base  or  number  whose  hyperbolic  logarithm  is  1. 

Furthermore,  the  sum  of  these  two  numbers  is  15  3086 — one-tenth 
of  which  Is  1  53.  which  is  as  high  a  value  as  the  transcendent  angle 
may  reliably  assume 

Mathematical  respectability  and  correlation  of  these  remainders 
Is  given  by  the  '.-quation  (McMahon,  1906)  the  derivative  of  X  di- 
vided by  the  square  root  of  the  square  of  X  plus  the  square  of  a 
is  the  sectorial  measure,  the  derivative  of  whose  hj'perbollc  sine  is 
the  ratio  X  to  a. 

The  occurrence  of  the  above  significant  figures  shows  their  direct 
connection  by  law. 

CONTlNUiri 

In  an  attempt  to  fill  out  the  interval  from  zero  time  to  a  world 
of  Ptratified  gas  (conjectured  by  LaPlace  and  substantiated  by  known 
mineral  aasoclatlcns )  the  gravity  law  of  Newton  and  the  bursting 
atom  of  LaMaitre  are  not  tenable  with  the  observations  of  Kepler; 
i.  e..  that  the  planets  move  about  the  sun  in  a  path  of  an  ellipse. 
With  the  sun  as  one  focus.  This  conclusion  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  radius  is  the  only  variable  and  that  accordingly  the  dis- 
tance should  either  increase  or  decrease  continuously  and  not  follow 
Kepler's  ellipse  Furthermore,  the  force  of  gravity  would  be  much 
greater  at  the  poles  than  at  the  Equator,  where  centrifugal  force 
would  be  the  only  variable. 

With  zero  time  numbers  immediately  become  essential,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  existing  analytic  geometry  is  inadequate.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  minus  1  as  plus  1  rotated  180  ,  and  then  to  make 
use  of  the  square  root  of  minus  1  to  go  from  plus  X  to  minus  X  in 
the  infinitesimal  dlsunce  of  the  "y'  axis. 

As  a  possible  solution  of  this  problem  the  transcendential  angje 
(gudermanJan)  was  drawn  (Gauss-Argand  diagram)  with  a  con- 
stant unit  radius  times  the  gudermanlan  of  the  angle.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  figure  is  that  it  retains  the  quadranu.  passes 
through  zero  continuously  from  -  1  to  -1.  and  Indicates  the 
rotation   so  well   exemplified   by   the   earth.    The   curve   is  macle 
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by  beginning  at  zero  and  following  through  continuously  to 
90"  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  rotated  180'  In  a  plane  orthogonal 
to  the  above,  at  this  point  it  resumes  its  course  in  the  original 
plane  and  continues  90'  in  the  same  direction  to  zero  and  continues 
through  zero  into  the  fourth  quadrant:  thence  through  90'  to 
the  "y"  axis;  thence  In  the  same  orthogonal  plane  as  above  180* 
In  the  same  direction  as  the  previous  rotation  where  it  passes  jn 
the  original  plane  90'  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

This  is  a  complete  cycle  and  Is  my  conception  of  time. 

Orthogonal  lines  (not  radial)  may  be  taken  to  represent  space 
(solids  are  circles,  liquids  are  horizontal,  and  gases  are  hyperbolas). 
These  same  lines  or  those  orthogonal  to  the  Z  plane  circle  may  rep- 
resent tension  which  will  conform  with  the  force  of  gravity  as  it  is 
known  to  exist  and  if  tension  can  be  traversed  only  normal  to  sur- 
face, the  orbit  of  the  planets  is  defined. 

The  above  orthodox  (partially)  Rlcmann-Cauchy  surfaces  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  two  or  three  foci  which  are  indicated  by  taking 
unity  and  dividing  into  10  units  according  to  the  gudermanian 
10  (N+^1)  with  5  on  each  side  of  the  center  to  obtain  5  4321 
and  9  8765.  Though  this  phase  of  the  problem  is  unsolved  the 
answer  may  lie  in  temperature  phenomena  unavailable  to  me. 

RESUME   OF   PROCmsS 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  obtain  a  more  secure  and  definite 
base  for  science — where  the  answer  Is  not  conclusive,  it  Is  given 
as  a  possibility  for  improvement. 

Phenomena  used  for  end  points  (considered  known)  are — 

(1)  Electrons  (atomic  rays):  (2)  gaseous  stage  (sun);  (3)  high- 
temperature  minerals.  1.  e..  chromite  in  peridotite  with  diamonds, 
spinels,  anorthite,  graphite,  asbestos,  and  titanium  irons:  (4) 
mountain  ranges:  (5)  Igneous  rock  associations;  (6)  Juvenile 
springs:   (7)  ore  deposits  of  magmatlc  origin,  etc. 

Significant  definite  conclusions  (partially):  Limestone  is  of 
Igneous  origin  and  definitely  pointj,  to  the  origin  of  cell  life. 

Mountain  ranges  are  the  result  of  reaction  betv.'een  ocean  warer 
and  deep  formations  (fairly  well  corroborated  by  the  location  of 
major  faults  and  hot  ocean  currents);  graphite  exuded  from  iron 
reacts  with  the  hydrogen  of  catalyzed  ocean  water  to  form  hydro- 
carbons (oil)  and  its.  contact  with  upper  solutions  accounts  lor 
the  occurrence  of  sulphide  ore  deposits  predominantly  at  mountain 
Intersections  and  thrust  faults. 

An  attempt  to  form  definitions  needed  in  science:  Tension  is  the 
result  of  a  change  in  motion,  which  in  turn  defines  electricity  and 
atomic  structure  Rupture  of  tension  produces  heat,  mostly  lost 
energy,  and  rays  which  assume  independent  motion  to  form  mass. 

This  should  be  sufficient  data  to  Indicate  the  field  in  which  it 
Is  hoped  to  show  the  major  role  performed  by  the  newly  found 
relation  of  pi  and  e 

Cooperation  of  Eisele  &  Elsele,  of  Iron  Mountain.  Mich  is 
acknowledged. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Miff  M.  Btm-EK. 

Values  in  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1940 


COMMENCEMET'Tr  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  CHARLES  A  SPRAGUE, 
GOVERNOR  OP  OREGON,  AT  MONMOUTH  COLLEGE  MON- 
MOUTH. ILL..  JUNE  4,  1940 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  by  including  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Sprague.  Governor  of  Oregon,  delivered  June  4. 
1940,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Monmouth  College, 
Monmouth,  111.    The  address  follows: 

\ALVTS    IN    EDtrCATION 

On  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Oregon  stands  the  statue  of 
the  Pioneer  Mother.  A  citizen  of  Oregon  erected  it  In  tribute  to  his 
own  and  to  other  mothers  who  had  Journeyed  2.000  miles  across  the 
continent  to  set  up  homes  in  a  new  country.  The  sculptor  has 
caught  and  frozen  in  bronze  the  hands  worn  with  toil,  the  face 
lined  with  care.  Yet  this  pioneer  mother  seated  there  on  a  block 
of  stone  reveals  a  mood  of  calm  serenity,  almost  of  benignity  in 
proof  of  her  spiritual  triumph  over  the  hardships  of  life. 

What  inner  fires  burned  in  the  souls  of  those  men  and  women 
to  drive  them  across  prairie  and  desert  and  mountain?  What  unrest 
stirred  within  them:  what  goal  attracted  them?  It  was  not  so 
much  tbe  awakening  of  a  nomadic  spirit  Inherited  from  ancient 
ancestors  »s  It  was  the  quest  for  a  land  In  which  to  settle,  a  land 
fuller  in  opportunity  for  themselves  and  their  children.  That  inner 
urging  was  the  restlessness  of  dissatisfaction  which  has  driven  the 
nee  and  especially  the  American  people  forward. 


Though  the  pioneers  failed  to  realize  full  satisfactions  for  them- 
selves, there  was  always  hope  for  their  children,  and  a  consecration 
of  purpose  that  the  way  for  the  children  would  be  less  rugged  and 
painful.  The  means  by  which  they  hoped  to  smooth  the  path  for 
their  children  was  to  furnish  them  with  a  better  education  than 
they  themselves  had  enjcyed.  So  it  was  that  .schools  were  founded 
with  the  earliest  fixed  settlement.  That  is  why  the  pioneers  sacri- 
ficed to  provide  schools  and  academies  and  colleges.  It  was  out  of 
such  devotion  that  Monmouth  College  was  born  How  fitting  It  Is. 
therefore,  that  the  statue  of  the  picnrer  mother  who  suffered  pri- 
vation to  provide  education  for  her  children  should  stand  on  tha 
campus  of  an  educational  institution.  There  she  may  see  the  fruit 
of  her  labors  in  the  Institution  itself,  and  the  fruit  of  her  loins  in 
the  youth  who  utilize  its  facilities 

That  spirit  of  parental  self-sacrifice  has  not  died  out.  That 
goal  of  giving  a  lift  to  children  by  means  of  an  education,  a 
college  education,  if  you  please,  has  not  been  abandoned.  A."- 
sembled  here  today  are  parents  for  whom  this  is  one  of  the  great 
days  of  their  lives.  They  see  their  hopes  fulfilled,  their  dreams 
realized,  their  toll  rewarded  as  their  children  today  receive  the 
diplomas  and  the  academic  degrees  from  Monmouth  College.  It  is, 
I  assure  you,  a  day  of  victory  for  fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as 
for  young  men  and  women. 

And  what  is  this  thing  we  call  "education"?  What  do  you 
graduates  have  which  you  lacked  4  years  ago?  What  values  do 
you  attach  to  your  diplomas  and  your  degrees? 

Many  regard  this  education  as  something  which  may  now  be 
cashed  in  the  market  place.  To  them  the  economic  values  of 
education  stand  out.  There  is  reason  for  that.  I  recall  in  my 
high-school  days  the  recruiters  for  colleges  used  to  prove  by 
statistics  how  much  greater  the  average  income  of  the  college 
graduate  was  than  that  of  the  high-school  graduate,  and  that  of 
the  high-school  graduate  greater  than  the  eighth-grade  graduate. 
But  the  past  decade  has  taught  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  works  with  edtication  as  with  corn  and  copper.  I  have 
known  cf  eraduates  and  post  graduates  whose  profe.ssional  edu- 
cation found  no  market.  If  the  ticker  tape  had  carried  quotations 
on  the  symbols  "BA"  and  "BS"  and  MA"  and  even  Ph  D"  the 
la?t  10  years  the  lows  recorded  would  have  reflected  a  diminishing 
economic  value  for  a  college  education. 

While  better  times  have  resulted  In  better  placement  of  graduates 
I  think  we  must  modify  somewhat  cur  conception  of  the  money 
values  of  education  Th?  rising  level  of  general  intelligence  th» 
broader  spread  of  high-school  education,  plus  its  distinct  improve- 
ment in  character,  increa.-e  the  supply  of  so-called  educated  p=rsr,ns 
There  is  growing  realization  that  compensation  should  be  based  on 
quality  of  service  and  not  on  the  scarcity  factor  which  is  involved 
through  possession  cf  peculiar  knowledge  and  skills.  The  economic 
valup  in  education  which  rests  on  exploitation  of  the  ignorant  is 
not  a  wholesome  measuring  stick.  In  brief,  the  economic  value  of 
your  education  will  depend  increa.?ingly  en  your  nutting  It  to  worthy 
use  and  less  on  the  mere  possession  of  a  degree  or  the  secrets  of  a 
profession. 

Others  may  find  this  value  in  education:  That  it  introduces  one 
to  the  fraternity  of  the  intellectuallv  elite.  Appreciation  of  things 
Intellectual  is  one  of  the  real  benefits  of  education.  But  sometimes 
there  develops  among  educated  persons  a  social  e.xclusiveness 
amounting  almost  to  cla.ss  distinction.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
may  open  the  door  to  the  friendly  companv  of  the  learned-  or  it  may 
open  the  door  on  a  group  of  intellectual  snobs.  Respect  for  learn- 
ing and  intelligence  need  not  go  the  extreme  of  university  Brahmin- 
ism.  Rather  I  conmiend  to  you  the  frank  confession  of  St  Paul 
who  said: 

"I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  barbarian." 
There  is  another  conception  of  education  which  still  has  lt«  fol- 
lowing: The  idea  that  the  brains  of  youth  are  to  be  shaped  through 
formative  years  to  conform  to  set  patterns  of  thought.  It  is  true 
that  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined;  and  some  take  advantage 
of  that  fact.  I  recall  observing  In  the  high  Cascades,  at  Just  below 
tlmberllne.  groves  of  small  hemlock  where  the  trunk  of  each  tree 
had  a  crook  in  it  3  or  4  feet  above  the  ground.  The  explanation 
was  simple.  Some  previous  season  the  snowfall  had  been  unusually 
heavy  and  the  weight  of  the  snow  bent  the  tree  whose  trunk  was 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  The  twist  thus  sustained  by 
the  immature  saplings  is  preserved  in  the  trees  with  the  crooks  in 
their  trunks.  A  parallel  to  that  is  the  description  of  a  certain 
scene  given  by  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh  in  Listen,  the  Wind: 

"Here  there  were  gray,  scraggly  trees,  their  tops  all  bent  in  one 
direction,  like  seaweed  swept  along  in  the  current.  But  the  tre"s 
would  never  bend  back  again.  They  were  caught,  held  in  that  tor- 
tured shape  forever." 

So  It  is  that  constant  pressures  warp  Immature  minde  I  am 
confident,  however,  that  you  who  graduate  from  this  college  do  not 
go  out  intellectually  stoop-shouldered  like  those  mountain  hem- 
locks. I  am  sure  that  your  m'nds  have  not  been  bandaged  to  the 
hard  board  of  fixed  Ideas  until  you  have  become  mental  flat  heads. 
An  education  like  that  is  devoid  of  value.  The  training  to  be  en- 
couraged is  like  that  of  the  fir  tree  in  a  favorable  environment  whose 
roots  spread  out  in  the  firm  soil  of  durable  reality  and  whose  shaft 
rises  straight  to  the  light  of  truth. 

What  then  are  the  great  values  In  education?  It  Is  true  that 
you  get  a  fund  of  knowledge;  but  if  you  think  vour  education 
ends  with  this,  you  have  only  a  storage-battery"  conception  of 
education,  and  you  may  find  yotirself  at  age  38  or  46  out  on  the 
road  with  your  storage  battery  run  down. 
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I  conceive  the  great  value  of  education  to  be  the  stimulation 
of  the  mind,  so  that  it  can  utilize  creatively  that  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  constant  impact  of  experience.  This  4  years  of 
advanced  work  should  have  resulted  In  the  unfolding  of  your 
mental  powers,  in  their  exercise  like  the  muscles  of  the  body 
until  you  have  developed  a  capacity  for  action  based  on  inde- 
pendent thinking  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  can  pass 
examinations  by  giving  answers  to  qtiestlons  they  have  learned  by 
rote.  Tliere  are  ux)  few.  even  among  college  graduates,  who  can 
attack  new  and  unique  situations  and  resolve  them  into  clear 
solutions.  This  so-called  higher  education  has  set  you  up  above 
your  fellows  on  a  high  rung  of  the  ladder.  But  from  now  on  you 
must  do  tlie  climbing  yourself.  lHat  means  you  must  possess 
alertness,  you  must  be  mentaUy  awake  and  active,  or  someone 
with  fewer  initial  advantages  but  with  greater  energy  and  keener 
awareness  will    pass   you   in   the  competition  of  life. 

The  question  you  face  now  and  each  day  of  your  lives  is  this: 
•"Will  I  be  a  routine  worker,  a  thresher  of  old  straw,  or  will  I  be 
an  affirmative  worker,  seeking  to  do  each  job  better,  to  explore 
new  trails  of  endeavor?" 

The  whole  progress  of  the  human  race  rests  on  those  who  do 
creative  thinking,  who  by  purposed  experimentation  or  alertness  in 
discovery  develop  new  materials  and  new  ideas  which  result  in 
the  elevation  of  the  race  Countless  are  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
but  few  of  their  names  live  in  history.  Who  first  shaped  moist 
clay  and  baked  It  in  the  sun  and  thus  Invented  pottery?  Who  first 
agitated  cream  in  a  goatskin  bottle  and  dlacovered  golden  globules 
of  butter,  or  learned  to  season  curds  and  make  mellow  and  nutri- 
tious cheese?  Who  first  pounded  grain  In  the  cup  of  a  rock  and 
introduced  the  art  of  grinding,  and  who  learned  the  property  of 
3reast  for  the  baking  of  bread?  Who  first  learned  how  to  lay  a  rafter 
and  thatch  it  w.th  straw  and  thus  emancipated  man  from  the  dark 
caves  of  the  hills?  Who  first  drew  taut  the  bowstring  and  sped 
the  arrow  to  stop  the  wild  deer  in  his  leap?  Who  had  imagination 
when  he  saw  rock  melting  In  the  fire  to  run  the  molten  stream  into 
a  mold  and  thus  first  brought  metals  into  use?  Who  Introduced 
the  rites  of  matrimony  and  lifted  mating  humans  above  the 
animal  level?  Who  first  prescribed  a  rule  for  his  fellows  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  law  and  orderly  society?  Who  first  caught 
the  rhythm  of  language  and  revealed  to  man  the  melody  and  the 
beauty  of  poetry?  The  names  of  these  adventurers  are  lost  In 
oblivion  or.  like  Prometheus,  the  fire  giver,  survive  only  in  legend. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  fresh  achievement  is  usually  only  a 
short  step  over  the  frontier  line  of  past  accomplishment.  Colum- 
bus did  not  discover  America  alone.  Sharing  honors  with  him  were 
his  predecessors  who  had  Invented  the  compass  and  the  rudder  and 
shaped  plank  to  keel  to  frame  a  vessel.  St.  Paul  might  have  con- 
verted all  the  Roman  Empire  by  radio  and  been  spared  shipwreck 
and  Imprisonment. 

TTie  laws  of  sound  and  of  electricity  were  the  same  then  as  now. 
The  radio  did  not  come  by  a  single  discovery;  it  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  centuries  of  patient  experimentation  In  widely  divergent 
fields.     Each  link  In  the  chain  was  essential  to  ultimate  success. 

The  challenge  comes  to  college  graduates  today  to  make  their 
contribution  to  human  welfare.  The  gfreatest  need  appears  to  He 
not  In  the  field  of  mechanical  invention  but  in  that  of  successful 
coordination  of  Individuals  and  groups.  New  attitudes,  perhaps 
new  mechanisms,  are  needed  to  enable  people  to  live  together  more 
happily.  For  over  10  years  we  have  Uved  under  fearful  strains, 
both  economic  and  political,  which  reveal  the  difficulty  of  groups 
to  adjust  their  relations  smoothly  and  promptly.  What  creative 
thinking  can  you  do  In  this  great  field,  or  In  other  fields  of  human 
Interest? 

There  Is  one  other  great  value  In  education  besides  that  of  self- 
realization  as  to  ones  mental  processes  and  powers.  That  is  the 
influence  of  education  In  raising  the  level  of  culture.  Society  is 
governed  not  alone  by  laws  enacted  by  parliaments  and  legislatures. 
Society  Is  controlled  by  the  complex  body  of  customs  and  habits 
which  make  up  what  we  call  the  mores  of  the  people.  The  mores 
are  the  resultant  of  many  forces — of  tradition,  of  political  and 
economic  conditions,  of  the  play  of  fresh  Ideas.  They  are  not  fixed 
but  constantly  changing,  a  fact  which  grandmothers  are  constantly 
reminding  us  of.  as  they  recall  an  elder  and  more  virtuous  day. 
Sometimes  the  changes  are  slow,  like  the  deliberate,  crunching 
march  of  a  glacier.  Sometimes  they  are  swift  like  the  flow  of  a 
river. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  had  the  notion  that  the  level  of  cul- 
ture was  constantly  rising.  That  Idea  no  longer  seems  valid. 
Cultures  decay  and  the  decline  may  result  In  social  collapse.  It 
requires  the  continuous  effort  of  Individuals  to  sustain  the  quality 
of  community  mores,  and  here  the  contributions  of  education  are 
most  pronounced. 

Changes  In  customs  are  determined  by  popular  taste,  and  nat- 
urally we  must  look  to  educated  persons  to  cultivate  the  highest 
standards.  They  must.  In  fact,  set  the  canons  of  taste — in  dress, 
in  recreation  and  entertainment.  In  morals,  in  the  arts,  in  busi- 
ness. The  competition  between  the  wholesome  and  the  spurious, 
between  the  genuine  and  the  gaudy.  Is  never  ceasing.  Four  years 
in  college  should  have  taught  you  graduates  the  ability  to  distin- 
guish better  values  in  the  endless  succession  of  choices  which  make 
up  the  stream  of  dally  living.  You  have  been  checking  "true" 
#.nrt  "false"  on  your  term  tests  for  several  years;  now  you  must 


make  similar  responses  to  life's  questions,  and  there  Is  no  pro- 
fessor to  score  you  on  your  decisions.  I  do  not  mean  to  preach, 
but  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  your  obligation  as  persons 
of  education  to  cultivate  tastes  which  will  mark  you  as  strong, 
free,  self-disciplined,  sincere  men  and  women.  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  great  decisions.  As  you  read  a  novel  you  will  Instinctively 
take  the  side  of  the  heroic  and  the  noble.  But  great  decisions, 
as  the  psychologist  will  tell  you.  are  usually  the  normal  sequence 
of  small  decisions.  Rarely  does  a  man  have  strength  for  great 
denlaLs  unless  he  has  nourished  his  courage  with  firm  decision* 
In  the  small  matters  that  make  up  the  dally  round  of  living.  Lao 
Tzu.  the  Chinese  phllo-sopher.  has  left  us  this  proverb,  rich  In 
wisdom : 

"A  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with  one  step."  Each 
choice  you  make  fashions  your  taste  and  your  character.  That  la 
why  great  decisions  seem  to  come  easy  for  those  of  great  character. 
The  final  step  merely  follows  the  pattern  of  the  first. 

The  social  significance  of  all  this  Is  apparent.  The  mores  are 
but  the  trend  of  popular  reactions;  hence  the  selection  of  the 
Individual  helps  fix  the  social  climate  of  the  period.  You  may 
not  think  much  of  It  as  you  buy  a  magazine  or  patronize  a  movie; 
but  the  aggregate  of  these  choices  Is  what  reveals  the  temper  of 
the  time.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  be  burdened  with  a 
tremendous  sense  of  social  responsibility  as  you  select  your  dresses, 
your  reading  matter,  and  your  wall  decorations.  I  am  hoping, 
though,  that  college  has  served  to  reflne  your  tastes  so  that  almost 
Instinctively  you  make  your  preference  for  the  beautiful,  the  useful, 
and  the  enduring  and  reject  the  vulgar,  the  tawdry,  and  the  transi- 
tory. This  Is  the  way  that  education  yields  supreme  value,  In  lift- 
ing society  from  mediocrity  Into  a  rich  and  fertile  culture. 

You  recall  In  history  how  civilization  has  been  marked  by  cycles. 
Genius  seems  to  be  periodic,  flashing  for  a  time  and  then  expiring. 
There  was  the  Perlclean  age  In  Athens,  followed  by  centuries  of 
reversion.  Rome  blossomed  In  the  Augustan  age  and  under  some 
of  the  later  emperors.  Then  followed  the  night  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
800  years,  until  the  dawn  we  call  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  saw  fresh  undertakings:  geo- 
graphical exploration,  the  Elizabethan  age  In  literature.  The  late 
eighteenth  century  saw  torches  lit  for  liberty  and  democracy,  at  a 
time  when  political  thinking  was  remarkably  keen.  For  the  last 
century  we  have  had  the  machine  age,  of  which  American  Indus- 
trialism Is  an  example. 

Each  of  these  periods  was  a  cycle  of  Intellectual  ferment.  The 
question  now  pressing  is  this:  Has  the  last  phase  reached  Its 
climax?  Are  we  at  the  point  of  mental  exhaustion  which  precedes 
an  era  of  disintegration,  fast  or  s]ow?  The  late  Oswald  Spengler, 
pessimistic  German  philosopher,  thought  so.  and  predicted  the 
decline  of  the  West. 

The  present  war  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  culture  we  have 
known  and  respected  has  come  to  a  final  colIaf>6e.  One  statesman 
has  said  we  have  sat  at  the  "death  watch  of  western  civilization." 
E\'en  we  in  nations  yet  unscorched  by  the  flames  of  war  have  been 
psychologically  shell -shocked.  What  the  fate  of  EXirope  may  be  we 
cannot  now  predict.  But  for  America  surely  the  genius  of  our 
people  Is  not  yet  burned  out.  Our  natural  resources  are  still 
abundant.  Our  human  resources  are  still  strong  In  vitality;  we 
cannot  believe  that  a  racial  blend  so  young  has  exhausted  ItseU 
so  quickly. 

In  other  words,  we  ought  to  look  forward  to  a  fresh  flowering  of 
the  American  genius.  Perhaps  the  cycle  of  the  machine  may  be 
superseded  by  a  richer  culture,  one  which  employs  the  machine 
more  wisely;  which  exalts  higher  values  than  goods;  which  rises 
above  the  economic  and  political  snarls  of  today  to  planes  with 
broader  horizons.  Surely  we  ought  to  aspire  to  such  a  cultiu^. 
Among  the  leaders  to  plan  and  usher  In  that  culture  should  be 
the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

I  began  this  address  with  a  brief  description  of  a  statue,  the 
Pioneer  Mother.  I  shall  close  with  a  description  of  another  work 
of  sculpture,  Lorado  Taft's  Fountain  of  Time  which  stands  In  the 
old  Midway  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  You  have  heard 
tempus  fuglt — time  flies.  But  Taft  has  a  different  conception  of 
time.  In  the  basin  of  his  fountain  stands  a  83rmbolic  figure. 
Father  Time,  draped  by  a  mantle  which  falls  In  sweeping  folds. 
Across  the  pool  of  water  Is  a  bridge  crowded  with  sculptured  fig- 
ures, emblematic  of  pressing  multitudes  who  rise  out  of  the 
waves,  mount  the  arch,  and  descend  again  Into  the  waters  of 
mystery.  In  the  procession  are  a  variety  of  folk:  the  mother 
suckling  her  babe,  the  priest,  the  general  on  horseback,  light- 
hearted  girls,  despairing  and  wretched  men,  the  scholar,  the  la- 
borer. The  inscription  is  taken  from  the  poet's  line:  "Time  flies — 
ah,  no;  time  stays — we  go."  And  thus  it  is  that  the  monolithic 
flgiare  of  Father  Time  waits  aloof;   and  humanity  passes  on. 

Let  me  make  the  application.  Life,  not  time.  Is  fluid.  Life  Is 
not  sharply  segmented  Into  generations.  This  human  procession 
Is  continuous.  It  Is  a  basket-weave  of  rich  and  poor,  young  and 
old.  Intelligent  and  Ignorant,  frivolous  and  serious.  It  Is  the  Im- 
pact of  mind  upon  mind,  the  action  and  reaction  of  personalities 
in  this  endless  stream  which  weave  the  design  of  the  prevailing 
social  pattern.  You  graduates  are  now  part  of  that  stream.  Your 
contacts,  your  Influences,  your  choices  are  molding  the  cast  as  you 
mount  the   arch  for  your  moment  of   high  destiny. 

"Time  stays — we  go."  The  present  pushes;  the  future  beckons. 
The  world  of  tomorrow  lies  In  your  hands. 
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Mr.-  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  New  Deal  administration 
is  rapidly  going  down  the  road  of  intervention  which  leads 
to  war.  Roosevelt,  in  his  eagerness  to  take  part  in  the  war 
now  raging  in  Europe,  has  swept  aside  the  arms  embargo, 
and  through  his  spokesmen.  Senators  Peppek  and  Byrnes. 
is  urging  this  country  to  take  still  more  active  steps  leading 
to  involvement  in  w?r.  Our  colleague  from  Minnesota,  the 
Honorable  Harold  •Inutson.  addressed  a  meeting  in  Ohio 
several  months  ago  and  indicated  that  a  Democratic  victory 
in  November  may  mean  war  for  the  United  States. 

The  following  news  article  reports  the  opinion  held  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Congressman  Knxjtson.  the  only 
remaining  House  Member  who  voted  against  American  par- 
ticipation in  war  in  1917: 

Represfntative  Knutson  Says  DiMocitAT  Win  Mat  Mean  War  for 
United  States — Congressman  Recaixs  Wilson  Battle  Crt  at 
Meeting  in  Ohio 

H.\MiLTON.  Ohio,  November  27. — Democratic  warnings  against 
"changing  horses  in  midsteam"  were  met  here  last  night  with  the 
argument  that  the  "Demccratlc  dcnkey  has  been  floundering  in 
midstream  for  7  long  years,  and  the  time  has  come  to  make  a 
change  ■■ 

Flouting  the  Democratic  feeling  that  the  administration  should 
be  cnntinued  after  1940  was  Congressman  Harold  Knl-tson.  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  speaker  at  the  Women's  Republican  Club 

•I  say."  Raid  Congressman  Knltson,  "that  it  is  better  to  change 
to  a  horse  that  will  head  us  back  to  our  own  bank  rather  than 
toward  the  other  side,  where  we  would  Inevitably  become  involved 
in  foreign  wars  " 

cites  promises 

Crltlcizirg  the  administration  for  having  abandoned  its  campaign 
declarations  of  1932  and  1936.  which  were  directed  at  maintaining 
American  neutrality  even  to  the  point  of  refusing  armaments  to 
belligerents.  Congressman  Knutson  reminded  his  listeners  of  the 
events  of  the  Wilson  administration.  He  referred  to  the  "He  kept 
us  out  of  war"  slogan  u»!ed  by  Wilson  In  1916 

"We  all  remember  what  happened  then."  Congres<5man  Knltson 
went  on  "Just  a  month  and  2  days  passed  after  Wilson's  second 
Inauguration  before  war  was  declared  on  Germany  Yes;  Wilson 
kept  us  out  of  war  until  after  the  election,  and  history  Is  very 
likely  to  repeat  Itself  In  1940.  if  by  chance  the  Democrats  should 
triumph." 

G.   O.   P.,   PARTY   OF  PEACE 

"The  Republican  Party."  he  said,  "is  the  party  of  peace."  and  to 
its  administrations  of  the  past  he  credited  niamerous  peacetime 
internal  improvements  that  have  had  lasting  benefit  to  the  public. 
"The  Democrats,"  he  went  on,  "are  now  referring  to  restoration  of 
the  prosperity  of  1926 — a  Republican  prosperity  * 

Democratic  failure  to  restore  either  agricultural  or  labor  prosper- 
ity during  Its  7  years  in  office  were  roundly  criticized  by  the  Minne- 
sota Congessman.  Ten  million  men  are  still  looking  for  Jobs,  he 
said,  while  agricultural  parity  has  foundered  because  the  loss  of 
foreign  markets  while  our  own  "have  been  surrendered  to  foreigu 
competition." 

PROMISES    BENEFTrS 

"A  Republican  victory  next  year,"  he  said,  "would  promote  re- 
covery, assure  America's  staying  out  of  the  war,  revise  the  national 
tax  structure  to  aid  in  business  recovery,  curb  unnecessary  spending, 
repeal  the  dangerous  discretionary  authority  of  the  President  over 
the  Nation's  monetary  system,  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  restore  American  markets  to  the  American  farmer  and  wage 
earner,  and  reject  all  experimental  legislation  not  clearly  helpful 
^n  promoting  recovery." 

1VD-.  KwtrrsoN  averred  that  Republicans  do  not  consider  all  acts  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  bad.  "Its  dlfflctUty  Is,"  he  said,  "that 
they  will  not  admit  their  mistakes."  Republicans  In  control  would 
mean  "elimination  of  the  bad  features  and  retention  of  tlie  good." 
he  said. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Chattanooga 
Times  of  June  4,  1940. 

This  editorial  expresses,  I  believe,  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  the  American  people.  I  think  the  Congre.'-s  is  run- 
ning behind  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  Eventually,  I  be- 
lieve Congress  will  act  to  g:ve  every  poss-ble  aid,  short  of  send- 
ing troops  abroad,  to  the  Allies.  My  fear  is  that  we  will  not 
act  soon  enough. 

As  pointed  cut  in  the  editorial,  "The  time  to  help  the  Allies 
Is  now,  not  6  months  or  a  year  from  now,  when  our  aid  may 
not  be  able  to  turn  the  tide." 

A  good  strong  declaration  of  our  attitude  toward  the  Allies 
plus  sending  them  all  planes  and  materials  available,  might 
now  turn  the  tide.    Later  it  might  ccme  too  late. 

Let  us  be  realistic  and  squarely  meet  the  issue. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  June  4,  1940| 

OLD    PLANES    TOR    NEW 

The    proposal,    reportedly    made    by    Senator    Pepper,    cf    Florida. 

that  this  country  sell  Immediately  to  the  Allies  older  war  planes 
now  in  the  service  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  is  an  ingenious  one 
The  plan  would  be  earned  out  along  the  line  of  the  automobile 
trade-in;  that  is  to  say,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  would  .select  some 
of  their  older  war  planes  and  trade  them  in  to  manufacturers  to 
apply  on  the  cost  of  new  models  coming  out  in  the  next  few 
months.  Because  title  to  the  planes  would  have  passed  to  the 
manufacturers  they  would  be  free  to  sell  the  planes  immediately. 

Some  critics  of  the  proposal  contend  that  if  the  planes  In 
question  are  good  enough  to  help  the  Allies  they  would  be  valuable 
to  this  country  in  the  event  cf  any  emergency  in  the  12  to  18 
months  necessary  to  replace  them  There  are  factors,  however, 
which  suggest  that  from  the  standpoint  of  defense,  this  country 
would  in  no  way  be  weakened  by  such  an  arrangement.  For 
Instance,  the  Army  Air  Corps  has  more  than  200  two-motor 
bombers  which  even  now  are  being  replaced  as  obsolescent  Spokes- 
men for  the  Allied  high  command  have  been  quoted  In  the  past 
few  days  as  stating  that  1  airplane  sent  to  the  Allies  now  will 
be  worth  more  than  10  sent  In  6  weeks,  and  worth  more  than 
100  sent  in  6  months. 

The  Army  bomljers  now  obsolescent  will  be  even  less  .serviceable 
6  months  from  now.  If  delivered  to  the  Allies  now  they  can  be 
used  to  excellent  account.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  theory  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  .Miles  to  obtain  priority  In  new-plane 
deliveries  Is  that  American  manufacturers  not  only  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  increasing  plant  capacity  for  which  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments pay.  but  also  the  tremendously  important  opportunity  to 
perfect  later  models  on  the  basis  of  performance  In  battle  conditions 

To  argue  that  sale  of  the  older  planes  might  weaken  this  country 
in  case  of  emergency  Is  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  giving 
the  allied  governments  priority  in  delivery  of  new  planes  could  be 
changed  the  mcment  this  Nation's  interests  required  newer  models. 
The  present  policy  of  the  Government  in  respect  of  plane  production 
and  delivery  is  based  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  twice  the 
present  plant  capacity  could  in  an  emergency  provide  planes  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as  existing  plants 
can  do  the  job 

Those  factors  cverlcck  the  Allies'  immediate  and  urgent  need  cf 
virtually  anything  that  can  fly  And  the  matter  of  trading  In  older 
planes  for  immediate  sale  to  the  Allies  concerns  policy  in  a  political 
sense  rather  than  policy  in  a  defense  sense;  that  is.  the  administra- 
tion will  doubtless  be  most  concerned  with  the  implications  of  such 
a  policy  In  the  field  of  International  relations.  Despite  a  technical 
showing  that  the  neutrality  laws  had  In  no  wav  been  circumvented 
the  practical  effect  of  such  a  step  might  fit  in' with  the  contention 
that  the  German  Government  is  concerned  not  with  cur  reasons  for 
doing  or  not  doing  any  specific  thing,  but  with  the  effect  of  our 
actions. 

The  time  to  help  the  Allies  is  now.  not  6  months  or  a  year  from 
now,  when  our  aid  may  not  be  able  to  turn  the  tide.  The  funda- 
mental question  which  must  be  answered  has  to  do  with  whether 


exu^  £\^\ 
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tbe  American  people  are  prepared  to  face  the  con.«;equences  of  grant- 
ing to  the  Allies  the  unstinted  assistance  they  need  Once  ilie 
people  reveal  to  the  Government  In  Washington  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  face  the  consequences,  help  to  the  Allies  will  no  longer  be  a 
matter  for  debate,  but  a  matter  of  national  policy,  boldly  and 
generously  executed. 


Henry  Ford  and  National-Defense  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1940 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  Henry 
Pord  made  the  statement  that  if  the  Government  needed 
airplanes,  he  could  manufacture  1,000  planes  a  day.  He 
also  said  rather  significantly  that  he  did  not  want  to  be 
tied  up  with  red  tape  at  Washington  if  planes  were  to  be 
produced  in  large  quantities. 

Among  our  industrial  leaders.  Henry  Pord  has  no  supe- 
riors. He  made  a  patnotic  ofTer  to  his  Government,  and  if 
I  am  correctly  advised,  up  to  this  time,  that  offer  has  not 
been  accepted.  It  would  appear  to  some  of  us  la\TTirn  that 
steps  should  have  been  taken  the  same  day  the  offer  was 
made  to  put  Mr.  Ford  to  work. 

We  have  had  over  7  years  of  New  Deal  and  "brain 
tnisters,"  and  foohsh  experiments.  During  all  of  this  time 
the  administration  has  been  In  control  of  our  Grovemment, 
has  wasted  its  money,  and  has  the  full  responsibility  for 
present  conditions.  The  lack  of  any  adequate  national  de- 
fense Is  apparent  to  everyone  in  possession  of  the  facts.  In 
connection  with  a  preparedness  program,  just  as  in  its  other 
policies,  the  New  Deal  has  been  a  total  failure. 

It  now  has  an  opportunity  to  correct  Its  mistakes  and  to 
start  out  with  a  constructive  program  which  will  give  us  air- 
planes, and  adequate  army,  and  the  armament  necessary  for 
national  defense.  Let  us  hope  that  for  one  time,  at  least,  the 
New  Deal  will  quit  playing  politics  and  act  with  some  degree 
of  patriotism  and  »1th  some  degree  of  consideration  for  the 
American  people.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  know  why  this 
offer  of  Henry  Pord  has  not  been  translated  into  action. 

Let  me  say  to  the  New  Deal  dreamers  in  fairyland  that 
other  people  throughout  the  coimtry  are  asking  the  same 
question.  I  call  attenUon  to  an  editorial  in  the  Virginia  Daily 
Enterprise,  of  Virginia.  Minn.,  for  Saturday.  June  1,  1940. 
This  is  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent, and  it.s  editor  is  Burt  D.  Pearson,  who  comments  as 
follows  in  connection  with  the  offer  made  by  Henry  Ford: 

If  the  Washington  politicians  are  reaUy  Interested  in  getting  the 
most  for  the  money.  In  lmpro\ing  the  Nation's  defense  facilities, 
they  will  let  the  lndu.sirlalisls  of  the  United  States  have  something 
to  say  about  rearmament  plans.  Henry  Pord  says  he  can  turn  out 
a  thousand  airplanes  dally,  providing  the  politicians  leave  him  and 
his  factories  alone.  "If  It  becomes  necessary,"  he  declared,  "the 
P\3rd  Motor  Co  could— with  the  counsel  of  men  like  Lindbergh  and 
Rlckenbacker.  under  our  own  supervision,  and  without  the  med- 
dling by  Government  agencies— swing  Into  the  production  of  a 
thousand  airplanes  of  standard  design  a  day."  No  one  doubts  Mr. 
Pord's  ability  to  do  Jtrst  this. 


■  Why  Congressmen  Are  Elected  Every  2  Years 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31.  1940 

Mr    HARE.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  feeling  and  some 
nyit^Hnn  thioughout  the  country  that  Members  of  Congress 


should  be  elected  to  serve  a  4-year  term  instead  of  2.  Per- 
sonally and  selfishly  such  a  change  might  be  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  some  few  Members  of  Congress,  but  when  we 
review  the  debates  and  deliberations  of  those  who  framed 
our  Constitution,  and  see  why  the  term  was  placed  at  2 
years  at  the  beginning,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  a  2-year 
term  was  and  is  still  a  wise  provision. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  planned,  of  course,  to 
create  a  Pederal  Government  and  convert  the  then  13  States 
into  a  more  perfect  union.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  that  it  was  to  be  a  Government  expressly  limited 
both  as  to  its  purpose  and  powers,  and  that  the  powers  were 
to  come  from  the  States  and  the  people  and  that  such 
powers  as  were  not  specifically  delegated  were  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  several  States  and  the  people.  But  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
to  be  delegated  the  new  Grovernment,  and  there  was  much 
deliberation  as  to  what  the  relative  rights  and  powers  of  the 
individual  States  making  up  the  United  States  would  be. 
The  smaller  States  had  a  feeling  that  if  the  several  States 
were  to  be  represented  in  the  Pederal  Government  accord- 
ing to  size  or  population  it  would  be  only  a  short  time  before 
they  would  have  little  or  no  influence  in  the  new  legislative 
body.  A  lot  of  time  was  consumed  in  discussing  this  one 
matter  before  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  legislative  body  would  be 
a  Congress  to  be  made  up  of  two  bodies — the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  It  takes  the  two  to  make  the 
Congress,  and  all  Members,  therefore,  are  Congressmen, 
whether  they  be  Senators  or  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. However,  it  was  not  many  years  following  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  until  only  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  referred  to  as  Congressmen. 

In  planning  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, it  was  understood,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  that 
the  several  States  should  have  someone  to  represent  them 
and  to  see  that  their  rights  and  powers  were  protected,  and 
not  completely  absorbed  by  the  Pederal  Government.  Pol- 
lowing  a  long  discussion,  it  was  decided  the  States  should 
have  two  Senators  each,  regardless  of  size  or  population,  and 
it  was  provided  that  they  should  be  elected  for  a  term  of  6 
years  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States,  it  being  made 
clear  that  the  primary  duty  of  the  Senators  was  to  look  after 
and  protect  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  States.  However, 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  it  was  provided  that  the  Senators  be  elected  by 
the  people. 

It  was  next  planned  and  agreed  that  the  people  of  the 
various  States  should  have  a  separate  representation  in  the 
Congress,  and  that  such  representation  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  population,  and  that  the  representatives  should  con- 
stitute the  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  emphasized  in  this  connection  that  in  order  for  the 
Congress  to  be  fully  advised  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  at 
all  times,  the  term  of  ofBce  of  the  Representatives  should 
be  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  Senators.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  believed  the  2- 
year  term  for  Representatives  to  be  the  strongest  protection 
the  people  have  in  our  scheme  of  government;  that  is,  the 
right  to  express  themselves  every  2  years  as  to  who  shall  be 
their  Representatives  in  Congress.  It  was  his  idea  that  in 
this  way  Members  of  Congress  would  always  be  fresh  from 
the  people,  and  would,  therefore,  know  the  wishes  of  the 
people  at  all  times.  He  had  the  further  conviction  that 
Members  of  Congress  should,  in  the  meantime,  assist  in 
keeping  the  people  of  their  districts  fully  advised  of  the 
leading  national  problems  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  give  an  intelligent  expression  of  their  views  every  2  years. 
In  replying  to  Alexander  Hamilton's  criticism,  when  he  said: 

The  people  will  never  toe  able  to  select  capable  and  competent 
men  to  represent  them  In  Congress. 

Jefferson  said: 

Teach  the  people  and  trusts  the  people. 
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It  was  his  idea  that  the  public  should  always  be  advised 
of  public  questions,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Con- 
gress as  a  body  has  always  been  mindful  of  this  obligation. 

Not  infrequently  legislation  is  proposed  where  Members  of 
the  Congress  are  quite  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posal and,  insofar  as  they  are  personally  concerned,  there  Is 
no  real  necessity  for  discussion  or  debate.  However,  in  order 
that  the  people  throughout  the  Nation  may  be  equally  well 
advised  through  the  record,  press  reports,  and  distribution 
of  such  discussion  by  Members  to  their  constituents  full  de- 
bate and  discussions  are  generally  permitted.  A  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  arose  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  few  days  ago  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  reported  H.  R.  9850.  a  bill  to 
strengthen  our  national  defense — a  bill  in  which  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  are  vitally  interested  and  have  a  right  to  be 
fully  informed  as  to  its  provisions — said: 

There  is  no  controversy  in  this  bill  whatsoever.  After  we  had 
heard  ail  the  evidence  and  gone  into  executive  session  and  con- 
sidered it  thoroughly  section  by  section,  even  line  by  line,  the  bill  Is 
presented  now  with  a  unanimous  report. 

This  was  all  true.  However,  the  minority  leader  rose  and 
suggested : 

The  gentleman  thinks,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  have  adequate 
debate  so  that  the  people  of  the  country  will  understand  the  bill 
and  the  situation  as  to  our  national  defense. 

The  chairman  replied  by  saying  there  would  be  suflB- 
cient  discussion  or  debate  in  order  to  advise  the  public  fully 
In  the  matter.  The  debate  followed  and  lasted  an  entire 
day.  The  discussions  covered  approximately  40  pages  of 
printed  matter,  and  when  the  vote  was  taken  only  1  out  of 
435  Members  voted  against  the  bill.  I  make  this  reference 
to  show  that  the  primary  purpose  of  extended  debate  and 
discussion  is  often  to  fully  advise  the  people  of  the  facts  per- 
taining to  the  legislation,  because  this  is  not  only  a  Govern- 
ment for  the  people,  but  it  is  a  Government  by  the  people, 
and  in  order  for  them  to  be  able  to  function  properly  at  all 
times  they  should  have  opportunity  to  be  fully  informed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  mere  gratuitous  statements  or 
observations  because  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  de- 
mocracy, about  which  we  hear  so  much  recently,  cannot  sur- 
vive without  an  honest,  fearless,  and  informed  discharge  of 
their  duties  by  both  the  people  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress.  A  democracy  cannot  run  itself.  No  goverrmient 
by  the  people  ever  survived  any  extended  period  of  civic 
indifference.  Good  governments  are  not  accidents.  The 
same  is  true  of  bad  governments.  They  are  good  or  bad  in 
proportion  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  functions 
by  the  people  and  their  representatives,  neither  of  whom  will 
be  able  to  long  shift  their  responsibilities  to  the  other.  That 
great  statesman  and  historian,  George  Bancroft,  emphasized 
this  point  much  better  than  I  can  when  he  said: 

The  public  happiness  Is  the  true  object  of  legislation  and  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  masses  of  mankind  themselves  when  awakened 
to  a  knowledge  and  care  of  their  own  interest. 

With  these  conceptions  of  a  Congressman's  obligation  to 
his  constituents  in  mind,  it  has  been  my  policy  to  avail  myself 
of  opportunities  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the  leading  ques- 
tions t)efore  Congress  and  distribute  these  discussions  through- 
out my  district  in  order  that  the  people  may  know  whether  I 
am  representing  their  interests  or  expressing  their  views  on 
these  matters.  At  the  same  time  I  am  able  by  this  practice 
to  obtain  their  reaction  and  can  better  know  how  to  represent 
them,  because  ours  is  a  representative  form  of  government. 
In  an  effort  to  follow  such  a  policy  I  have  distributed  to  as 
many  of  my  constituents  as  circumstances  would  permit  my 
views  on  the  following  matters:  Our  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ment policy  with  foreign  nations;  our  old-age-assistance  plan; 
the  Conciliation  Service  in  the  Department  of  Labor;  the 
farm-tenantry  problem;  parity  payments  for  agriculture;  the 
use  of  W.  P.  A.  labor  for  the  construction  of  public  buildings 
to  accommodate  post  ofiBces  and  so  forth;  the  National  Youth 
Administration;  power  development  as  provided  for  in  the 


Clarks  Hill  Dam  project;  the  antilj-nching  bill,  and  so  forth. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  distribute  copies  of  all  debates  to 
all  constituents,  but  I  trust  it  may  be  possible  to  continue  the 
policy  described  as  long  as  I  am  in  Congress. 

If  there  is  an  increased  agitation  of  the  .subject  within  the 
next  10  years  as  there  has  been  in  the  last  decade  we  believe 
the  question  of  whether  Congressmen  shall  be  elected  for  a 
4-year  term  instead  a  2-year  term  will  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  a  decision  within  that  time,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
asked  for  this  time  to  make  my  contribution  to  the  discussions 
which  may  follow. 


Highway  Official.s  Offer  Ser\ices  in  Emergency 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5,  1940 


TELEGRAM   FROM   AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION   OP   STATE    HIGH- 
WAY OFFICIALS 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  telegram  from  the 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  tend'^ring  the 
full  services  and  facilities  of  the  State  highway  departments 
in  the  present  emergency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chicago,  III.,  June  3.  1940. 

Hon     WiLBUHN  CARTWRIGHT. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 
The  following  telegram  has  been  sent  to  the  President: 
"F'RANKLIN   D.   Roosevelt. 

"President  of  the  United  States,  the  White  House.  Washington. 
D  C  : 
"The  American  Association  of  State  H:i?hway  Offlclals  hereby  ten- 
der.s  the  full  services  and  facilities  of  its  member.ship  for  any  .service 
we  can  render  In  any  capacity,  and  on  any  undertaking  in  the 
pre.sent  emergency  The  State  highway  departments  have  highly 
trained  technical  and  mechanical  staffs  located  In  each  of  the  48 
States.  We  have  available  large  quantities  of  construction  and 
maintenance  equipment.  Following  the  precedent  established  in 
1917  and  1918.  we  again  offer  our  services 

■  Henrt  F.  Cabeix,  President." 
By  order  of  the  executive  committee. 


T'hell  With  Europe  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF    WISCONSI.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  EUGENE  WAR.VER 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  agree  with  the  pur- 
pose behind  the  organization  of  a  club  which  desires  to  keep 
our  country  from  being  involved  in  another  European  mess. 
I  do  feel,  however,  that  after  the  war  in  Europe  is  over 
America  can  offer  tremendous  assistance  in  rehabilitating 
the  war-torn  countries  and  in  relieving  the  distress,  want, 
and  suffering  occasioned  by  war. 

American  boys  now  lie  in  Flanders'  P.elds.  which  have  again 
been  soaked  with  the  blood  of  Europe's  youth.  Over  20  years 
ago  we  fought  on  European  battlefields  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  but  shortly  after  the  armistice  was 
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signed    Americans    realized   that   we   were   hoodwinked   by 
Europeans. 

The  following  news  article  indicates  that  certain  corre- 
spondents covering  the  American  Peace  Commission  In  1919 
became  disgusted  ^ith  the  way  the  French  and  British  were 
hoodwinking  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  these  correspondents  then 
formed  a  '"T'hell  With  Europe  Club,"  which  has  now  been 
revived. 

REvrvTD  Club  Di-mands  Unh-ed  Statbs  Shitn  ErmoPE — Untt  Pohbuhj 

ABMOAD    Uf    1919    "REIIfCARNATCD" 

(By  Eugene  Warner) 

Scene  1:  The  CrUlon  Hotel  in  Paris  in  1919. 

Scene  2:  The  Carlton  Hotel  In  Washington  In  1939. 

Dramatis  Porscnae:  (Scene  1) .  Samuel  G.  "Sam"  Blythe.  a  dashing 
young  correspondent;  Jay  Jerome  Williams,  the  kid  reporter  at  the 
peace  conference:  many  another  famed  newsman  (Scene  2) .  Blythe. 
now  a  noted  author  and  pwUtlcal  analyst:  WUHamp.  now  a  syndicate 
head,  still  a  IxDy  at  heart,  but  a  little  heavy  for  Juvenile  roles,  and 
Commis-n'.ner  George  Henry  Payne,  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

"T'HKLL  WTTH  «X7«OPl" 

"In  1919  the  rorrespondents  covering  the  American  Peace  Com- 
mission became  dlspusted  with  the  way  the  French  and  Bnflsih  were 
hoodwinking  Woodrow  Wilson."  Williams  said  yesterday.  "Over  the 
aperitif?  one  afternoon  B!ythe  proposed  forming  a  "rhcll  With 
Europe  Club."  which  was  noisily  seconded  arid  then  and  there  be- 
came organized." 

Yesterday  Blvthe  and  Williams,  with  their  friend  Payne,  decided 
to  revive  the  club,  with  Blylhe  as  president  and  Williams  as  secre- 
tary-trea.«urpr 

In  his  rededlcatory  remarks.  Blythe  said: 

"In  those  dark  days  In  1919.  when  earnest  Americans  thought 
It  was  possible  to  effect  an  enduring  peace  In  Europe,  there  were 
some  of  us  who  were  a  trifle  suspicious  of  It  all. 

so.   CLUB   IS   REVIVED 

"Came  the  time  when  Woodrow  Wilson  saw  his  nethermost  gar- 
ments tftken  by  Mesvsrs.  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  and  the 
realities  of  the  situation  came  home  to  us.  Spontaneously  the 
T'hell  With  Europe  Club  came  Into  existence. 

••It  Is  being  revived.  Its  .sole  purpose  Is  to  keep  our  country  from 
being  Involved  In  another  European  mess." 


Suggested  Relocation  of  British  and  French 

Capitals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  28),  1940 


ARTICLE   PROM   WASHINGTON    TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mi'.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  of  Uie  c»untry  to  a  curious  article  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  today  by  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  S.  Allen.  This  article  relates  to  efforts  by  the  President 
seeking  to  restrain  Italy  from  entering  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Nazis. 

TUANS-ATLAJsmC  TELEPHONE  COMMrrMENTS 

Are  we  to  understand  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  acting  for  and  In  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prance?  Why  all  this  excitement,  and  trans-Atlantic  tele- 
phone commitments? 

Are  we  to  have  the  British  EmjMre  dumped  upon  our  door- 
steps— the  bloody  ETnglish  E^nplre  with  all  its  troubles?  What 
business  of  curs  Is  it  if  Fiance  rules  her  Empire  from  Europe 
or  Africa? 

IKTEaKATTONAl.  ICKDOLIKG 

What  buslne.<:s  of  the  United  States  is  it  whether  Italy  goes 
Nazi  or  Ally?  How  does  this  feeble  internaUonal  meddling 
square  with  the  sturdy  Farewell  Address  of  the  Father  of  our 
Countrj'?  How  can  you  square  such  Europeanism  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  Madison  and  Monroe,  Jefferson  and  Jackson, 
and  every  (treat  American  statesman  from  that  day  to  this? 


BsmsM  "sB\TarrH  colxtmn" 
Is  there  a  British  "seventh  column"  operating  in  the  United 
States?  Since  when  did  we  surrender  our  American  inde- 
pendence to  European  intrigue?  I  say  to  Senators  and  my 
fellow  citizens,  it  Is  time  to  return  to  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Jackson  Americanism. 

LIT  TIIE  AMCBICAN  PEOPLE  BK  TOREWARNEO 

Mr.  President,  if  this  information  be  true,  let  the  American 
people  be  forewarned.  These  writers  are  supposed  to  be 
close  to  the  White  House.  I  feel  that  the  Senate  and  Senate 
committees  should  endeavor  to  learn  the  sources  of  these 
rumors,  and,  if  true,  decide  what  action  should  be  taken  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  Senate  and  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Washington  Times-Herald  of  June  5.  1940) 
DrcES  Peace  Terms  Too  High.  President  Liarks  bt  Telephon»— 

Chief  Exei:utive  Urges  Allies  To  Move  CAPrrALS  and  Bring  War 

Fleets  Here 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen) 

For  more  than  10  days  Uie  most  significant  peace  discussions  in 
which  President  Roosevelt  has  yet  engaged  have  been  taking  place 
^-Ith  Premier  Musfollnl  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  carnage  in  Europe. 

At  least  one  of  the.se  conversations  took  place  directly  t»«tween 
the  two  men  by  trans- Atlantic  telephone.     The  chief  purpose  b-nind 
Uiem,  from  Roosevelt's  point  of  view,  was  to  keep  Italy  out  ol  the 
war.     He  believes  Italy's  entry  would  be  crushing  to  the  Allies. 
wanted  benefits  for  not  fighting 

The  ccnverpatlons  reached  a  point  where  H  Duce  promised  the 
President  that  he  would  keep  Italy  out  of  the  war  If  the  Dinted 
States  would  step  in  and  see  that  a  peace  was  worked  out  which 

gave  something  to  Italy.  ^    ^    »  w     i.     .4-,„^  i»^ 

For  several  days  the  discussions  continued,  but  broke  down  last 
Friday  It  was  the  next  day.  Saturday,  that  Nazi  raiders  bombed 
the  cities  of  Marseille  and  Lyon  In  southern  Prance — a  gesture  of 
support  to  Italy.  Some  observers  believe  that  the  Nazi  plauea 
actually  flew  from  Italy. 

DUCE     asked     six     FRENCH     DEPARTMENTS 

The  rock  upon  which  the  Roosevelt-Mussolini  discussions  found- 
ered was  the  actual  peace  terms.  II  Duce  wanted  six  French 
dctjartments  (provinces)  on  the  Franco-ItaUan  border.  Including 
the  famous  resort  towns  of  Cannes  and  Nice,  also  Tunis  and 
some  other  French  colonies  in  Africa.  He  also  proposed  that  the 
southern  or  pro-French  part  of  Belgium  be  given  to  Prance  to 
compensate  for  her  lost  provinces,  the  rest  of  Belgium  being 
combmed  with  Holland  under  Germany. 

Finally.    Mussolini    wanted    the    Maginot   Line    blown    up    and 

leveled  off.  _  ...^       „.  .*«.». 

During  all  of  these  discussions.  Germany  did  not  come  Into  the 
picture.  However,  it  was  suspected  that  Mussolini  was  In  touch 
with  his  axis  ally. 

When  Roosevelt  put  these  Ideas  up  to  Franc*,  he  got  no  en- 
couragement whatsoever.  The  French  have  been  willing  to  give 
Italy  various  African  colonies,  but  they  balk  flat-footedly  at 
cedmg  the  French  side  of  the  Alps.  Such  a  cession  would  mean 
that  Italy  would  control  both  slopes  of  the  Alps,  thiis  wiping  out 
their  value  as  a  natural  barrier,  and  leaving  France  open  to 
attack  at  any  time  in  the  future.  ^ 

Also  the  demolition  of  the  Maglnot  line  would  leave  Franc© 
equally  exposed  on  the  west  from  Germany.  Thus  placed  In  a 
vise  between  two  powerful  neighbors.  Prance  would  vlrtuaUy 
cease  to  be  an  independent  nation. 

Roosevelt  had  several  discussions  with  Ambassador  Bullitt  regard- 
ing this,  also  with  Ambas.sador  Kennedy  in  London.  Both  felt  that 
the  original  energy  of  the  German  drive  had  been  spent  and  that 
from  now  on  the  Allies  could  hold  their  own.  particularly  If  they 
got  airplanes,  tanks,  and  guns  from  the  United  States. 

Ambassador  Bullitt  also  felt  that  although  Italy  might  come  in, 
her  troops  would  not  be  able  to  cross  the  Alps  and  Mussolini  was 
not  worth  buying  off. 

PRESIDENT    CALLS    TWO    ENVOYS 

Tliese  views  were  not  entirely  shared  in  Washington.  In  fact  the 
Prc^ldent  was  most  pessimistic.  He  had  his  la.st  conversation  with 
Mussolini  on  Friday,  May  31.  After  that  Mussolini  refused  to  see 
Ambassador  Phillips  further.  On  the  same  day  BuUitt  called  upon 
Premier  Reynaud,  while  Roosevelt  summoned  the  FYench  and  British 
Ambassadors. 

The  President  was  so  convinced  that  Italy  was  coming  Into  the 
war  and  so  pessimistic  rsgarding  the  cxansequences  that  he  advised 
the  British  to  set  up  a  new  capital  in  Canada,  bringing  the  fleet 
to  western  Atlantic  waters,  and  suggested  that  the  French  establish 
a  capital  In  Africa.  He  also  told  the  French  that  their  fleet  would 
find  a  safe  haven  and  receive  tlie  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
In  American  waters. 
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Let  Us  Perfect  Our  Labor  Legislation — Retaining 
and  Not  Destroying  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1940 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that 
much  of  cur  time  this  session  is  taken  up^ with  amendatory 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  wage-hour  law  and  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act.  A  very  large  part  of  my  correspondence 
pertains  to  the  proposed  amendments  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  laws.  Seme  laborers  make  the  extreme  demand  that  no 
amendments  be  made  to  either  act.  Other  labor  organiza- 
tions insist  on  some  perfecting  amendments,  but  not  too 
many  so  as  to  endanger  the  essential  legislation.  Many  em- 
ployers have  insisted  that  amendment,  and  drastic  amend- 
ment, of  each  act  is  imperative. 

What  Is  a  reasonable  attitude  and  course  of  action  in  re- 
gard to  such  legislation?  Although  not  a  union  man.  I  am. 
and  always  have  been  friendly  to  labor.  I  recognize  human 
values  above  dollar  values,  and  wish  to  see  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  in  economics  and  industry  as  well 
as  politically  and  socially.  On  the  other  hand.  I  recognize 
the  interdependency  of  employers  and  employees  and  the 
basic  economic  need  of  fostering  private  emploj-ment  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  with  a  minimum  of  labor  controversy. 
Although  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books  before  I  became  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  recog- 
niZ2  that  it  is  almost  as  new  as  the  wage-hour  law;  and 
because  both  are  in  the  experimental  stage,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  both  contain  imperfections  which  ought  to  be 
remedied.  I  favor  remedying  such  imF>erfections.  This  work 
is  one  of  degree;  that  is.  it  should  go  as  far  as  necessary,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  emasculating  either  act. 

It  may  b?  that  many  of  our  constituents  do  not  understand 
that  all  legislation  here  at  Washington  is  a  result  of  com- 
promise. No  man  can  have  his  entire  way  about  anything — 
not  even  the  President,  and  I  think  his  way  is  usually  right. 
All  during  my  very  first  session  in  Congress — the  long-drawn- 
out  session  of  1937 — I  felt  at  that  time  we  should  not  leave 
Washington  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  until  we  had  enacted 
suitable  farm  legislation  and  proper  wage  legislation.  I  so  i 
stated  to  many  of  my  colleagues  during  that  long,  hot  summer 
through  which  we  sweltered  in  our  oflBces  that  were  not 
air-conditioned. 

Why  was  I  interested  in  wage  and  hour  legislation?  Be- 
cause sweatshop  conditions  prevailed  in  parts  of  our  country 
and  because  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  looked  to  the 
administration  to  keep  a  promise  and  take  a  necessary  hu- 
manitarian step  to  better  conditions.  Of  course,  I  knew  that 
the  need  for  such  legislation  was  greater  in  the  East  and  in 
the  South — far  greater  than  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Of 
course,  I  knew  that  wages  paid  in  the  mining  camps  of 
Arizona  were  far  above  any  minimum  which  we  were  apt  to 
set  by  law.  And.  of  course.  I  knew  that  in  the  small,  isolated 
mining  commimities  there  was  not  much  unemployment,  and 
therefore  no  need  of  shortening  hours  in  order  to  put  more 
men  to  work. 

It  is  extremely  difBcult  to  write  a  law  providing  uniformity 
in  hours  and  wages  in  this  great  and  diverse  country  of  curs 
In  which  conditions  differ  so  extremely.  At  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing, or  jx>ssibly  misleading,  some  elements  of  labor  in  my  own 
State  I  worked  diligently  to  get  certain  mining  operations 
exem.pt  from  the  proposed  wage-hour  law.  I  not  only  tried  to 
get  them  exempt  but,  in  cooperation  with  other  western  Con- 
gressmen, we  actually  got  a  considerable  element  of  labor  in 
mines  exempted  from  the  bill  which  was  before  the  House  in 
the  special  session  of  1937.  However,  that  was  the  act  which 
was  recommitted,  and  when  finally  revived  it  was  in  entirely 
diflerent  form.    Therefore,  I  say  to  employers  and  employees 


alike  In  the  mining  communities  of  my  State — the  same  Is 
true  of  agriculture  labor — that  we  westerners  have  done  the 
very  best  possible  to  shape  this  necessary  and  wholesome  leg- 
islation so  as  to  do  the  most  good  with  the  least  hurt  to  the 
peculiar  labor  situation  prevailing  in  our  part  of  the  West. 

With  a  change  in  war  conditions,  it  may  be  that  labor  must 
expect  some  restrictive  adjustment,  which  neccssar>'  adjust- 
ment labor  will  no  doubt  accept  in  a  patriotic  spirit  for 
national  defense. 

Our  great  leader.  President  Roosevelt,  has  announced  that 
he  wishes  a  policy  of  national  defense  to  be  &et  in  motion  at 
once  with  determination  and  vigor,  without  the  loss  of  our 
social  gains  or  without  relaxation  of  our  humanitarian  ef- 
forts. Accordingly,  I  believe  that  we  should  by  all  means 
retain  the  floor  under  wages,  but  may  in  certain  Lncs  of 
industry  relax  the  hour  requirements.  In  regard  to  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  while  I  favor  a  consideration  of 
the  propo-sed  amendments.  I  fear  the  score  or  more  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Smith  committee  would  go  too  far.  and 
I  think  two  or  three  amendments,  such  as  increasing  the 
personnel  of  the  Board,  would  be  sufficient  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  look  UE>on  this  proposed  amendment,  such  as  increasing 
the  Board,  as  appeasement,  but  as  a  logical  step  in  enabling 
this  Board  to  carry  on  its  weighty  and  highly  important 
function. 


The  Air  Program  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  6  Uegislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May  23),  1940 


LETTER  FROM  THOMAS   D    COOPER   AND   ARTICLE   FROM   THE 
UNITED  STATES   NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under  date  of  May  28.  1940. 
by  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Cooper,  of  Burlington.  N.  C,  in  par- 
ticular reference  to  cur  national  defense,  together  with  a  re- 
print of  an  article  from  the  United  States  News,  issue  of 
May  31,  1940.  entitled  'The  Truth  About  Our  Neglected  Air 
Program." 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a  prominent  attorney  of  North  Carolina,  a 
World  War  veteran,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
and  is  intensely  interested  in  our  defense  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  article  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BruLiNCTON,  N.  C.  May  28.  1940. 
Hon.  R.  R.  Retnolds. 

United  States  Senator.  Washingicm.  D.  C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  hand  you  herewith  a  reprint  of  an  amazing  article 
appearing  in  the  United  States  News  issue  of  this  week.  To  me, 
the  article  fairly  rings  with  truth  and.  at  my  own  c.xpen.se.  I  arn 
causing  it  to  be  distributed  to  a  limited  number  of  my  friends  and 
to  persons  In  positions  of  Influence  and  authority.  Further,  I  have 
requested  this  news  magazine  to  dl.nnbute  copies  to  each  American 
Legion  Post  In  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  voice  of  the  Legion  may  be  raLsed  In  de- 
mand for  sure,  definite,  and  Immediate  armaments  adequate  for 
national  defense,  and  especially  for  a  separate  air  force  superior  In 
number  and  equipment  to  any  the  world  now  knows  or  any  nation 
has  planned.  That  the  cost  Is  not  to  be  ccn.sidered.  either  in  dollars 
or  In  the  head.s  of  opposing  Army  and  Navy  officers,  is  conclusively 
proved  by  recent  events  abroad.  In  the  President's  "fireside  chat" 
on  Sunday  evening  he  ujed  the  terms  "unity  of  action"  and  "the 
air  forces  should  be  part  of  the  Army  and  Navy."  The  construction 
to  be  placed  upon  those  terms  or  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  Is  all 
Important.  To  be  sure,  there  must  he  coordinated  action,  but  it 
should  be  made  certain  that  our  air  force  be  no  longer  subordinated 
to  the  Army  and  Navy.  Its  effectiveness  being  supreme,  its  devel- 
opment should  be  paramount.  Those  of  us  who  were  subjected  In 
World  War  I  to  machine-gun  strafing  from  the  wobbly  crates  of 
that  period  can  best  understand  from  afar  the  devastating  efTcct 
of  the  offense  by  air  in  Europe  today.     Take  notice,  too.  tiiat  the 
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man  who  directs  the  entire  military  operations  of  Germany  Is  the 
air-minded  man.  Goerlng. 

We  of  World  War  I  ore  not  Jittery,  and  we  need  no  more  bab- 
bling exhortation  against  panic  Impulses.  Neither  shall  we  be 
ostriches  with  our  heads  under  the  £and.  Are  we  to  contemplate 
Ironically  that  our  own  genius  Invented  the  airplane  and  that  our 
own  air-minded  prophet  Insisted  upon  Its  development  as  a  potent 
weapon  of  future  wars?  Or  shall  we  insist  quite  firmly  that  a 
19-year-old  mistake  be  corrected  now  and  at  once. 

With  assurances  of  high  esteem. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  D.  Cooper. 

(Prom  the  United  States  News  of  May  31,  1940] 

The  Truth  About  Otm  Neglected  Air  Program — How  Inektia  in 
THE  High  Command  H.\s  Kept  Us  Weak  in  Aviation — General 
Mitchells  Plea  fob  ArRCRAir  Power  Ignored  Here,  Heeded  in 
Germant 

President  Rocsevelt  suddenly  is  demanding  50,000  war  planes. 
Congress,  with  equal  suddenness,  wants  to  vote  unanimously  for 
them.  Mr.  Roosevelt  .says  those  planes  can  start  rolling  into  pro- 
duction at  1.200  a  month  or  14.400  a  year,  and  Henry  Morgenthau. 
Treasury  Secretary  and  spark  plug  of  airplane  building,  talks  con- 
fidently of  early  war-plane  production  of  1,600  a  month,  or  19,200 
a  year. 

Frcm  the  Whit-  House,  from  ofBces  of  Cabinet  members,  from 
Congressmen  come  statements  that  all  is  well,  that  the  airplane 
situation  Is  well  in  hand,  that  this  covintry  has  missed  no  bets 
and  is  a  great  air  power.  Tliere  are  frequent  assurances  that  the 
United  States  Itself  Is  amply  supplied  with  modern  fighting  planes 
adequate  for  all  defense  and  that  the  only  problem  is  to  turn 
out  fighting  equipment  for  sale  to  Britain  and  Prance. 

THE    FACTS    ABOUT    OtJH    AIR    POWTER 

But  what  really  Is  the  truth?  How  well  did  responsible  officials 
of  the  Government  look  to  its  air  defenses?  How  alert  were  the 
commanders  of  this  Nation's  armed  forces  to  the  meaning  of  what 
happened  in  Poland  and  later  In  Norway?  What  Is  there  to  show 
that  high  American  ofHclals  with  access  to  all  Information  coming 
from  fightinK  fronts  all  over  the  world  in  recent  years  really 
learned  anything  from  that   Information  and  acted   upon  It? 

The  bare  facts  today,  from  official  sources,  are  these:  The  United 
States  Army  posses-ses  2.794  planes,  of  which  800  are  combat  planes 
and  fairly  modern  de.'slgn,  but  lacking  armor  and  armament  equal 
to  that  of  German  planes.  The  Army  hopes  soon  to  be  receiving 
40  planes  a  month  of  a  type  that  could  stand  against  the  best 
of  Europe  Germany  today  is  turn.ng  out  3.300  lirst-llne  planes 
each   month  and   intends  soon  to  step  up  production   to  6.000. 

Senator.^  were  shocked  to  learn  from  Rear  Admiral  John  H. 
Towers.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Aeronautics,  that  of  the 
Navy's  3.363  planes  only  1,367  are  adequate  for  battle  and  that 
only  734  more  arc  ordered.  Delivery  on  the  new  planes  cannot 
be  expected    before   July    1941. 

Present  monthly  production  of  war  planes  of  all  kinds  In  the 
Unlt«l  States — training,  pursuit,  bombing,  etc. — is  about  450,  of 
wb.ch  all  but  a  few  are  going  to  Europe.  The  hope  Is  that  pro- 
duction can  be  increased  to  800  a  month,  or  7.200  a  year,  by  next 
January.  References  by  high  officials  to  much  higher  production 
totals  are  not  supported  by  Army  and  Navy  olHclals  who  know 
actual  deliveries.  Tho.se  references  probably  are  to  potential  pro- 
duction of  airplane  bodies,  if  all  aircraft  companies  start  to  bu^ld 
war  craft.  They  are  not  to  the  planes  that  will  be  delivered  In 
months  Just  ahead  to  MaJ.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps. 

Actually,  the  United  States  Is  far  behind  In  the  air  race.  It 
cannot  now  make  substant.al  progress  In  that  race  for  many 
months,  fateful  montlis  for  the  world.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
Congress  was  tripping  up  this  country  in  its  race  by  throwing 
out  requested  appropriations  for  war  planes,  in  order  to  Increase 
subsidies  to  farmers.  Present  excitement  and  demand  for  action 
are  unable  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

These  are  facts  from  official  sources.  They  emphasize  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  the  United  States  failed  completely  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  one  military  weapon  tbat  its  own  genius  developed 
and  that  Its  own  officers  pioneered.  Germany  today  is  using  the 
air  tactics  developed  and  urged  upon  this  Government  by  Ameri- 
can air  officers,  one  of  whom  was  court  martlaled  for  his  trouble. 

At  this  time  there  Is  no  more  revealing  and  no  more  amazing 
story  than  the  story  of  Brig.  Gen.  William  Mitchell  and  his  futile 
attempt  to  convince  the  rulers  of  this  Nation  that  the  airplane 
could  do  what  Germany  now  is  proving  It  can  do.  General 
Mitchell  commanded  the  a^r  service  oX  the  First  and  Second  Armies 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  He  comprehended  the  potentialities  of  the  weapon 
he  used. 

Mitchell  foresaw  that  the  airplane  could  render  obsolete  the 
warship  as  then  designed.  When  admirals  laughed,  Billy  Mitchell 
took  his  case  to  the  public.  In  June  1921  this  Nation  saw  a  dress 
rehearsal  of  what  occurred  In  1940  under  war  conditions  oft  the 
coasts  of  Norway  and  England.  With  Members  of  Congress,  for- 
eign diplomats,  and  the  entire  American  Fleet  as  witnesses.  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  directed  Army  fliers  who  first  bombed  and  sank  a 
submarine,  then  a  destroyer,  then  a  cruiser,  and  then  the  Ger- 
man dreadnaught  OstfricslaTid  that  Admiral  von  Tlrpltz  had  said 
"unslnkable. '    This  ship  went  down  La  21  minutes. 


Still  the  land  and  sea  forces  scofTed.  Air  forces  were  given  the 
ciumbs  when  money  was  divided  up  between  the  old-line  services. 
Mitchell  argued  for  a  separate  air  force  so  it  could  get  more  atten- 
tion from  Congress  and  more  funds  for  research  and  development. 
To  prove  and  emphasize  his  point  again.  In  1923  he  took  out  the 
battleships  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  and  sank  them  both  with 
bombs. 

This  and  the  resulting  controversy  proved  too  much  for  the 
generals  and  admirals.  In  1925  President  Coolidge  did  not  send 
up  General  Mitchell's  name  for  reappointment.  The  general  re- 
verted to  a  colonel's  commission.  When.  later,  the  airship  Shen- 
andoah crashed.  Mitchell  Is.'^utd  a  bitter  statement  attacking  the 
high  officers  of  this  country's  armed  services  for  giving  Congress 
misinformation  and  for  miserly  treatment  of  aviation.  He  was 
arrested,  court  martlaled.  convicted,  and  suspended  from  the  serv- 
ice for  5  years,  a  penalty  that  President  Coolidge  approved. 

From  then  on  Congre.ss  went  ahead  appropriating  billions  for 
battleships  and  diminishing  millions  for  aircraft.  Since  1921  this 
country  ha-s  .-^pent  more  than  $9,000,000,000  on  Its  Navy,  of  which 
less  than  $200,000,000  went  for  aircraft.  In  1939,  out  of  a  Navy 
apprcprlatlon  of  $635,000,000,  the  outlay  on  aircraft  was  $24,000,- 
000.  In  that  same  year,  out  of  an  Army  appropriation  of  above 
$500,000,000.  the  amount  spent  on  aircraft  was  $39,000,000  and  for 
air  research  $3,500,000. 

President  Roosevelt  went  along  with  the  blg-battleshlp  advo- 
cates, accepting  the  story  that  a  bomb  couldn't  sink  a  war^-hlp. 
or.  If  It  could.  It  wouldn't,  because  the  battle.ship  would  destroy 
the  aircraft  first.  Mitchell's  contention  was  that  "the  only  de- 
fense against  air  power  is  air  power."  He  Insisted  future  aircraft 
would  mount  cannon  and  eventually  would  have  not  only 
1 -pounders  but  cannon  up  to  6-lnch  caliber.  He  argued  that  the 
airplane  would  revolutionize  warfare. 

HOW    GERMANY    PROFITED 

While  the  generals  and  admirals  directing  this  Nation's  armed 
services  went  en  their  way  scoffing,  the  generals  and  admirals  In 
Germany  took  "Billy"  Mitchell's  lessons  and  advice  to  heart.  They 
studied  his  methods  and  his  tactics.  Today  the  world  sees  Ger- 
many on  the  verge  of  dominating  EXirope,  while  the  United  States 
Is  scrambling  to  find  a  ■way  to  deliver  to  Its  Army  more  than  40 
airplanes  a  month  that  can  mount  the  cannon  that  German  air- 
craft carry  and  that  Mitchell  foresaw.  General  Mitchell  died  in 
1936  and  did  not  live  to  see  another  power  demonstrate  the  correct- 
ness of  his  appraisals. 

General  Arnold,  present  head  of  the  Army's  Air  Corps,  had  agreed 
with  Mitchell,  and  In  1926  was  reprimanded  by  the  General  Staff 
for  too  energetic  espousal  of  the  cause  of  aircraft.  The  general  had 
started  to  fly  in  1911  as  one  of  the  early  pupils  of  the  Wrights,  and 
ever  since  has  kept  In  the  forefront  of  air  development.  But  In  the 
Army,  as  In  the  Navy,  the  Air  Corps  received  what  was  left  over 
after  the  remainder  of  the  service  was  taken  care  of.  The  men  who 
got  ahead  were  those  who,  even  If  disagreeing,  did  not  kick  up  too 
much  fuss. 

What  really  Is  back  of  America's  lack  of  preparedness  In  the  air 
at  this  critical  time? 

The  answer  Is  given  by  officers  who  know,  but  who,  for  obvious 
reasons,  cannot  permit  their  names  to  be  used.  That  answer  la 
covered  by  the  one  word  "Inertia." 

In  other  words,  in  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  ranking 
generals  and  ranking  admirals — according  to  testimony  of  service 
officers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts — didn't  know  anything 
about  airplanes  and  didn't  want  to  learn,  because  it  involved  effort 
and  a  readjustment  of  ideas  Eind  of  plans  that  had  been  developed 
through  their  years  of  service.  The  story  was  told  of  one  officer  In 
Charge  of  an  American  Army  who  could  shoe  a  horse  and  cure  a 
horse  of  almost  any  ailment,  but  who  was  bewUdered  by  the  thought 
of  an  automobHe  engine  and  who  didn't  like  and  didn't  trust  any 
kind  of  machliw  from  a  radio  to  an  automobile.  Yet  today's  Army 
must  be  an  Army  of  machines  and  of  mere  machines,  from  motor- 
cycles and  tanks  to  trucks  and  airplanes. 

Officers  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  will  tell  a  trusted  Inquirer 
that  the  reports  from  junior  officers,  who  know  modem  warfare  and 
who  know  the  meaning  and  use  of  war  machinery,  seldom  are  acted 
upon  by  the  commanding  officials  of  the  services.  It  took  the  actual 
destruction  of  warships  under  battle  conditions  before  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  or  the  British  Navy  would  learn  the  lesson  that  Billy 
Mitchell  tried  to  teach  19  years  ago.  Right  new  the  fate  of  an 
empire  may  turn  upon  that  refusal  by  admirals  to  learn  a  lesson. 
Already  American  taxpayers  are  likely  to  be  out  several  billions  of 
dollars  for  a  similar  refusal. 

Asked  why  the  Navy  had  stood  against  Important  change  In  bat- 
tleship design  through  all  of  the  years,  an  Important  and  Informed 
officer  said:  ■. 

"It's  because  the  battleship  boys  are  more  Intolerant  of  new 
ideas  than  the  devotees  of  the  horse.  The  fact  that  there  is  more 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  Army  enabled  some  progress  toward 
mechanization,  while  in  the  Na\7  the  air  force  had  more  difficulty 
selling  its  Ideas." 

The  basic  trouble?  As  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  air 
services  see  it,  the  trouble  In  this  country  lies  In  the  way  funds  are 
budgeted. 

An  over-all  appropriation  Is  determined  for  each  service,  and  then 
the  funds  are  divided  up  among  the  branches  of  that  service,  not 
necessarily  according  to  defense  need,  but  sometimes  on  the  basis 
of  influence  of  commanding  officers.    The  air  force,  as  a  new  anu 
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of  each  service,  has  less  voice  and  less  Influence  in  tbe  distribution 
or  funds. 

In  Germany  the  old-line  army  officers  had  to  give  way  to  yotinger 
men.  and  younger  men,  in  turn,  were  forced  to  tblnk  of  new  ways 
to  prepare  for  war  and  to  fight  a  war.  The  new  ways — which  In 
reality  represented  a  return  to  the  leaaons  that  Jeb  Stuart  and 
Bedford  Forrest  taught  In  their  cavalry  operations  In  the  Civil  War — 
caught  the  older  generals  and  artmirals  of  Britain  and  Prance  off 
gtiard. 

Offlcers  In  the  American  services,  under  the  top  ranks,  argue  that 
It  is  Just  America's  luck  that  Germany  tried  out  her  modem  meth- 
ods on  some  other  armies  and  navies  than  those  of  this  country. 

The  truth  happens  to  be.  on  the  basis  of  available  Information, 
that  the  United  States  today  la  woefully  imprepared  In  the  air  and 
has  refused  to  heed  the  advice  of  Its  own  pn^ihets.  Whether  there 
now  will  be  a  change  remains  to  be  seen. 


— -^       Broadcasting  Bunk 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  28),  1940 


ARTICLE  BY  PRANK   C.   WALDROP 


Mr.  BONK    Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  from  the  news 
stories  appearing  in  the  past  few  dajrs  that  there  seems  to  be 
great  confusion  In  the  public  mind  about  the  status  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  use  of  radio  facilities  by  the  candidates  of 
various  parties.    In  view  of  the  conflicting  opinions,  I  admit 
that  I  myseU  have  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  as  to 
exactly  what  the  rule  is  or  should  be.    In  view  of  the  uncer- 
tainties which  now  confrcnit  us  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
some  legislative  changes  which  would  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  Congress  might  well  be  adopted  If  the  confusion  continues. 
I  noticed  the  other  day  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Blr.  M£AO]  put  into  the  Record  a  statement  reflecting  the 
viewpoint  of  one  of  the  radio  chains,  which  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  uncertain  as  to  what  position  they  should  take 
with  respect  to  a  broadcast  by  Earl  Browder,  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.    The  very  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Ctmimerce,  the  Senator  from  Montana   (Mr. 
WhkelebI,  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  his  attention, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  C(»nmunications  Act  should 
be  amended  so  that  no  broadcaster  would  be  compelled  to 
give  time  to  the  candidates  of  any  political  party  if  it  is 
proven  to  be  subservient  to  a  foreign  party.    He  further 
Indicated  that  he  believed   that   the  Communications   Act 
should  be  changed  so  as  either  to  relieve  a  broadcasting 
Station  of  liability  for  libelous  political  utterances  or  to  per- 
mit it  to  censor  them,  and  that  the  law  was  written  so  that 
each  candidate  for  public  office  should  have  the  right  to 
express  his  views  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  adding 
that  which  would  be  obvious,  coming  £rom  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  that  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  or  toler- 
ance for  the  attitude  and  the  views  of  the  Communist  Party. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  some  clarification  la 
Deeded  In  the  interest  of  both  the  industry  and  the  listening 
public:  and  if  legislation  is  indicated  as  a  necessity.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  presented  to  Congress  at 
some  opporttme  time,  in  order  that  the  Senate  and  Congress 
generally  may  pass  judgment  on  the  matter. 

Indicative  of  the  uncertainty  which  now  exists,  I  read  the 
ether  day  an  article  by  Mr.  Frank  Waldrop  in  which  he 
expresses  a  somewhat  opposite  viewpoint  to  that  expressed 
In  the  statement  put  into  the  Record  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  B^kao].  I  do  not  know  where  the  logic  lies 
In  this  situation:  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Waldrop 
has  made  this  comment,  and  that  it  does  present  another 
aspect  of  this  matter  which  will  challenge  our  attention. 


particularly  in  a  campaign  year,  when  feeling  wIH  run  high. 
I  ask.  merely  for  the  sake  of  information  and  for  whatever 
it  may  be  worth  from  the  viewpoint  of  Senators  who  have 
a  feeling  one  way  or  the  other,  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Wald- 
rop appear  in  the  Appendix.  Therefore.  I  am  tendering  it 
for  that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BROADCASTING    BT7N1C     -  ^ 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  National  Broadcasting  Oo.  and  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem have  just  got  smoothly  away  with  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary performances  In  their  careers. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  last  they  each  broadcast  the  Presidential 
nominating  convention  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  In  the  eve- 
ning Columbia  let  the  nominee.  Earl  Browder,  gobble  to  a  Nation- 
wide audience  his  notions  on  world  affairs. 

The  excTJse  the  broadcasters  gave  for  this  reckless  stunt  was  that 
they  were  forced  by  Federal  law  and  the  Pederal  Communications 
Commission  to  perform  for  Browder,  whether  they  wanted  to  or 
not. 

That  just  plainly  Isnt  so     Not  true.     Palse. 

The  incident  has  served  very  well  to  blacken  the  public  name 
of  the  Communications  CommlsBlon  and  the  communications  law, 
which,  while  it  doubtless  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  broadcasters, 
no  less  pleased  them.  Why  the  Commission  doesn't  fight  back  is 
a  mystery.  Its  sins,  in  fact,  are  so  many,  however,  that  it  prob- 
ably hasn't  any  energy  left  to  defend   itself  apalnst  sins  In  fancy. 

But  that  is  no  excuse  for  two  great  national  broadcasting  net- 
works to  disseminate  Communist  propaganda  willfully  and  with 
something  aforethought,  just  In  order  to  snipe  at  the  P.  C    C. 

Again — they  didnt  have  to  give  Browder  2  minutes'  time,  nor 
did  they  have  to  put  the  Communist  convention  on  the  air  at  all 
Of  course.  If  they  felt  they  should  let  him  talk  in  the  Interest  of 
free  speech  that  Is  a  matter  of  conscience.  But  that  they  were 
compelled  in  law— get  a  copy  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
turn  to  page  30,  and  read  section  315.     It  states; 

If  any  licensee  (broadcasUng  station  operator)  shall  permit 
any  person  who  is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  any  public  offlce 
to  use  a  broadcasting  station,  he  shall  afford  equal  opportunity 
to  all  other  such  candidates  for  that  offlce  in  the  vu-e  of  such 
broadcasting  station,  and  the  (Communications)  Commission  shall 
make  rules  and  regulations  to  convey  this  provision  into  effect: 
Prmided  That  such  licensee  shall  have  no  power  of  censorship 
over  matter  broadcast  under  the  provisions  of  thi*  section. 

No  obligation  Is  hereby  Imposed  upon  any  licensee  to  allow  use 
of  Its  station  by  any  such  candidate. 

Doesn't  that  make  the  facts  plain? 

Was  the  convention  of  the  Communist  Partv  in  New  York  City 
on  Sunday  last  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  any  public  ofllce? 

It  was  not. 

After  the  convention  met  and  nominated  a  candidate,  he  then 
became  a  legally  qualified  candidate  in  the  few  States  of  the  Union 
In  which  the  Communist  Party  has  legally  qualified  Itself  to  con- 
test for  an  election 

Was  any  broadcasting  network  obligated  to  distribute  Candidate 
Browder's  speech  from  New  York  City  to  the  four  corners  of  this 
Nation? 

It  was  not. 

The  networks  have  no  obligation  to  send  any  political  program 
anywhere,  anytime  They  can  give  their  time  away  or  sell  it  aa 
they  choose. 

Poor  Norman  Thomas,  who  was  nominated  in  the  Wlllard  Hotel 
here  by  the  Socialists  as  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, with  the  right  to  contest  for  the  election  in  the  few  States 
wherein  the  Soclalisrt  Party  Is  qualified  legally  to  do  so,  was  the 
only  official  candidate  for  the  Presidency  running,   up  to  Sunday. 

After  being  nominated.  Browder  had  the  right  to  ro  to  stations 
Which  had  broadcast  any  speech  of  Thomas,   provided  such   sta- 
tions   were   located    In    States    wherein   the    Communist    Party    is 
duly    and    legally   qualified    to  contest   for    the    Presidential    offlce 
and  demand  equal  facilities  to  those  given  Brother  Thomas 

He  would  also  have  the  right  hereafter  to  demand  from  sta- 
tions m  those  States  the  same  equality  of  treatment  they  may 
show  any  other  legally  qualified  candidate  for  President. 

Brrt  did  the  stations  have  to  give  Thomas  free  time?  Did  they 
have  to  give  Browder  free  time?  Do  they  have  to  elve  anv 
candidate  for  public  offlce  free  time? 

They  did  not  and  do  not.    The  law  says  so  plainly. 

Giving  free  time  to  candidates  for  public  office  Is  the  broad- 
casters' legalized  device  for  keeping  In  good  with  the  politicians. 
It  serves  them  both  well — then  and  later— In  many  ways. 

AU  of  which  Is  as  It  may  be.  They,  too,  have  to  get  along  In 
this  world.  But  It  Isn't  decent  of  them  to  let  Browder  do  some- 
thing he  had  no  legal  right  to  demand  and  then  tell  the  Amert- 
can  people  they  were  bound  to  let  him  under  the  law  and  the 
rules  of  the  Communications  Commission. 

The   Commission   ought   to   stand  up   for   Itself   on   this  point 
Here  s  one,  anyhow,  it  could  win. 
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Land  Bank  Commissioner  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1940 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  table  shows  the 
commissioner  loans,  held  by  the  Federal  Farnr  Mortgage 
Corporation,  which  have  been  made  each  year  from  1934.  the 
time  of  their  inception,  to  1939: 

Amount  of  land  bank  commissioner  loans  made  by  States  during 
fiscal  years  from  1934  to  1939 


District  snd 
^tate 

1934 

1935 

1«M 

1937 

1938 

1939 

DUtrict  I: 

.Maine 

N.  ilamptshire 
VtTniDiit 
Ma.>vsarhiL<<'lts 
Rh.^l.-  Island 
Conm-otKiU.  -. 

Nt'w  York 

New  Jersey 

$2.  14(V  100 
iZi,  («J0 

I  mx  (JOO 

ITi  WW 

VHII.  MK) 

5.  (WZ  .VIO 

$1,563,300 

?*).  aw 

4»3,  000 

I.  :M2.900 

142.  fty 

«i7.  aoo 
\  rs.  ,500 

1.  7  A  900 

S81 7,600 
168,800 
237,300 
689,700 
121.700 
578,200 
Z  227.  000 
699,500 

$281,900 

811.  :i(io 

l.'kJ.  liK) 
65H,  3<X) 

1.S2.  ao 

4.'<U.  Uf) 

1.  .Si«.  4tll» 

611,500 

$168,500 

70,  .3(J0 

112.600 

393,900 

90.500 

34;}.  H()0 

1.012.  100 

468,  0«) 

$76,500 
79,900 
102,  81)0 
274.  3)0 
72.  IOO 
34<l.  600 
948.  700 
381.400 

Total 

13,0«ia00{  11.613,800 

5,539.830,  3,996,800 

Z  659,  700 

Z  276,200 

Distrirt  2: 
l'fnn«ylvania  . 

iH-laware 

Maryland 

Virginia   

Wot  Vireini*. 
Puerto  Kico 

4  307.  800 

2,  UK  'M^ 
5,  7M7,  400 
2,527,000 

Z  963.  .100 

174.500 

1. 369. 9£a 

2,  299,  350 

700,  100 

35a  100 

837,600 
48,800 
58ZU00 
81Z300 
277,900 
49Z100 

572.300 
3Z.')00 

afc').  1110 
ihr,.  (KXi 
I«4.  (MJ 
301.  <M)0 

3.55.  000 

30.  :ioo 

2)4.600 
297.  70t) 
136.500 
280.400 

299.300 

i:.,yoo 
111,300 

22S,  :*J0 

1  a).  700 

217  81)0 

Total 

i«.»iH 

8,Kgi,«71 

11,«77,  134 

6,2ailv347 

7. 857,  300 

3. 090.  700    1.851.400|  1,304.500 

993.200 

District  3: 
North  ('arolina 
South  rarolina 

(iporpia 

Fluriila 

6, 326, 127 
3,  M.l.ftfil 
4.*v'i.  KM 
2.534,912 

1, 237, 390 
841,060 

1,061,830 
611,775 

778,310 

3.57.  460 
614.  7:w 
288,025 

603,425 
ZKi.  210 
7tH.0I5 
21.5.  170 

774.830 
289.  .V15 
796,099 
215, 875 

Total 

36.454.006 

16.391,851 

3,752,045 

Z  038. 533 

1. 875. 820 

2, 076,  309 

District  4: 
Ohio 

10..S43,H0O    12.  4m.  300 

Z 616, 000 
Z  876. 100 
1,476,800 
1,699,600 

1.378.200 

1,500.  .KM) 

671.. 500 

954.900 

92Z000 

1.098,300 

4.5:1.  400 

57Z700 

860,900 

Indiana    

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

13.51H.WJO 

ii,iao,4ao 

8.  233,  100 

1 1 .  (KVi.  100 
6.  KV).  MO 
5. 640.  900 

1,  1.54,  900 
504,4«IO 
681,900 

Total 

43.416,100 

36.036.400 

8,668.500 

4,504.900 

3,046,400 

3.211.100 

DL'^trirt  5: 

Alahams 

Mi.s.sissippl 

Loiu^^iana 

6.0«M7!l 
6,fil2,W.'> 
3.0(».'),250 

3.683,775 
2. 9K2.  475 
2, 382,  475 

7S7.275 
555.975 
414. 150 

.^23,  ,'i2ft 

324.  275 
19«i.  975 

773,425 
536. 625 
3»J6.  125 

7,50,650 

4.V1,  375 
299.025 

Total 

I4.7M,3S0 

9, 048,  725 

1.727.400,  1.044.775 

1,666,175 

1.503.050 

DLttrict  6: 

lUinnLs   

Missouri  

Arkansas 

15.72^a00 
tt.  02^  4a) 
3.UHM0 

18,010.400 
8,  r2.  .'lOO 
2,  724,  200 

la  818,400 
5.300,9WJ 
1.784,300 

4.4II.300 

i,32:t,  100 

710,  7U) 

Z  520, 900 
893.  200 
4.59,  100 

Z  172, 900 
480.  i)0 
32.').  300 

Total 

27.80^500 

29. 007. 100 

17.903.000 

0,451.100 

3. 873,  30O 

Z  978,  300 

DL«trict  7: 

Michican  

Wiscinsin     .. 
Minnfsnta 
North  Dakota 

8,  s«,2nn 
l«.77f^l5« 

ai. .««,  Non 

lS,70&flOlt 

16.497,700 

.12.  :«.i,  000 

28,591901) 
22.282.000 

4,197,900 
7,939,600 
9,  5.S3,  700 
3.724.300 

1.688.  8n0 

1.590.  4<X) 

2.  TiX  900 

857.800 

4!»9.  400 
67ZS00 
925,400 

30r,.4fl0 
.369,  .300 
598,400 

Total 

6i,maiow 

97. 710.  aoo 

29. 376. 300 

13.713.600 

15.  133. 200 

2,486.200 

25.415,40r> 

6, 870, 900 

Z 097, 600 

1,274,100 

Dujfrirt  8: 

Iowa 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska  

Wyoming 

21,  8701  .W 
9.  32n.  IOO 

17,  33\  6,^) 
l.SHiSSO 

IZ  150. 800    5.  aw.  800 

3.919.900    l,»i«H.400 

6,083,300    3,329.400 

729.  SOO        35Z000 

?.fi7Z800 
586.800 

1,747,700 
2!j5,700 

1,926.800 
294.  .500 

1,3X3,600 
365,800 

Total 

fl0.12<(UO 

60. 709.  200 

2Z  883. 700  10, 34)*.  600 

5,293.000   3,870.700 

Duttrirt  9: 

Kansa.s  

Oklahoma 

Colorado  

New  Mexico.  . 

15,945.200    24,7.17.700 

7,  HI4,  Id);     H  am.  01)0 

3,32H,.'iOOl     5,»)1H,900 

8:^3001     1,5M,600 

1 

6.  806,  300    Z  457.  100 

Z  885,  3a)    1,201.400 

Z  145.  200    1.03.5.400 

507. 300       316,  400 

1,  38,8,  200 
703,600 
5H4.700 
215.300 

1,  0^.  700 
586,  7W 
4.56,  100 
178,800 

TotaL „ 

27.4^1UU 

40,877.300 

IZ  3^14.100 

5.U1U,3UU 

Z  891. 800 

•Z  278,300 

Amount  of  land  hank  commissioner  loans  made  by  Spates  during 
fiscxil  years  from  1934  to  1939 — Continued 


District  and 
State 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1837 

1938 

1939 

Dktrlct  10: 
Texas       

$3.5,433.050 

$16, 46S,  650 

$6, 236. 900  K  198, 750 

t2.m.m 

30Z900 

191,  500 

51, 900 

3,031,600 

c^aikaM 

I'listrict  11: 

.\ruona 

Vtah. 

Nevada 

California 

577,250 

1.515,100 

23Z900 

29,288,250 

7.56,900 

4.014,200 

3.50.  :M10 

18,954,200 

621.  .500 
l,a54.800 

186,400 
5.805.300 

311.700 

218,200 

80,100 

3,091,600 

33Z500 

87.800 

49,300 

Z  276, 000 

Total 

31.643,a00|  24,075,600 

7,668.0001  3.701,600|  3.577.900    Z  745.  600 

Di-Mrirt  10: 

.Montana 

Idaho 

Wa.-hinKton... 
Oregon 

5. 080, 300 
5,  .530,  7.50 
fi.  247.  :»5 
4.930.650 

6,174,8,50 
4,  .570, 0.50 

3.  200.  4.50 

4.  587,  8.50 

1 .  .384,  6.50       447.  .5.50        375. 0.50 
8.57.  .5.50        434. 3,"i)        4ti6. 200 
964.750        737.200        661.1.50 

1,138,300        808.8501       615.050 

4.33, 3.VJ 
474,  10) 

708.  9.V) 
587,650 

Total 

22, 389, 095 

18,  533,  200 

4,345.250    Z427.95o!  Z  117,450 

Z  204,  a50 

Grand  toUL. 

380, 629,  751 JSOS,  359, 126|ll9, 535, 395:5Z  445, 608|33, 39Z  245'27, 947, 259 

Farm  Credit  .administration,  Divi.sion  of  Finance  and  .\ccounts. 

On  March  31,  1940.  185.207  of  the  commissioner  loans  were 
first-mortgage  loans,  representing  a  value  of  $250,025,708,  and 
250,280  were  second-mortgage  loans,  representing  a  total  of 
$427,691,226,  making  a  total  of  445,487  commissioner  loans, 
with  a  value  of  $677,716,934. 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  indicate  that  the  making 
of  new  commissioner  loans  has  practically  ceased.  While, 
in  1934,  $380,629,751  was  loaned,  in  1939  only  $27,947,259  was 
loaned.  Nearly  all  the  1939  loans  were  loans  on  farms  held 
by  the  Government  and  very  few  were  original  loans.  This 
is  evidence  that  the  whole  farm-loan  program  of  the  New 
Deal  has  bogged  down  and  is  approaching  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  in  earlier  years. 

The  second -mortgage  commissioner  loans  were  largely  a 
junior  mortgage  to  Pederal  land-bank  loans  and  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  75  percent  of  the  normal  agricultural  value  of 
the  farm.  The  first-mortgage  commissioner  loans  were,  in 
part,  well  secured. 

At  the  present  time  many  of  the  commissioner  loans  are 
delinquent.  Even  Southern  States,  which  have  had  subsidies 
of  up  to  30  percent  of  their  assessed  valuation,  show  a  very 
high  percentage  of  delinquencies.  In  South  Carolina  35  per- 
cent are  delinquent.    In  Mississippi  48  percent  are  delinquent. 

THE   CAUSES 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  there  is  such  a  high 
percentage  of  delinquencies  of  these  loans.  One  is  that  the 
loans  were  rather  generously  made  and  in  good  faith.  Little 
did  anyone  expect  to  see  the  shrinking  not  in  farm  values 
but  in  the  selling  price  of  the  farms  in  many  parts  of  our 
country.  Land  is  the  basis  of  wealth,  and  a  consistent  long- 
term  farm-loan  policy  should  be  inaugurated  that  will  give 
stability  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Nation. 

New  farmers,  set  up  with  40-year  loans  at  3  percent  inter- 
est, as  promoted  by  the  Bankhead-Jones  bill,  has  not  made 
collections  of  commissioner  loans  any  more  easily  effected  as 
the  commissioner  loans  are,  in  most  cases,  for  10  to  13  years 
at  4  percent  interest. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  total  number  of  Pederal 
farm  mortgages  is  1.062,815  loans  of  $2,478,050,246 — Pederal 
land  bank,  617.328  loans,  value  $1,800,432,312,  and  commis- 
sioner loans  of  445.487  loans,  value  $677,617,934.  This  is  less 
than  the  subsidy  to  agriculture  the  past  7  years,  though,  of 
course,  much  of  this  subsidy  money  never  found  its  way  to 
the  pockets  of  the  real  farm  people  of  this  country.  There 
are  approximately  6.800,000  farms  in  the  United  States  with 
an  estimated  total  farm-mortgage  debt  of  seven  to  eight 
billion  dollars. 
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The  second  reason  for  the  high  percentage  of  delin- 
quencies is  that  agricultural  products  bring  only  about  75 
percent  of  parity.  If  these  loans  were  made  when  cheese 
averaged  from  14  to  17  cents  per  pound,  how  can  we  expect 
to  collect  them  with  the  12.6-  to  13.2-cent  cheese  we  have 
under  the  New  Deal.  We  must  increase  the  price  of  farm 
products,  lower  the  farmer's  cost  of  production  by  reducing 
his  taxes  and  his  overhead,  or  lower  his  standard  of  living. 

On  December  31.  1932.  there  were  500.537  Federal  farm 
loans,  and  of  these  45  percent  were  delinquent.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1939,  there  were  617,328  Federal  land-bank  loans,  and 
22  percent  of  them  were  delinquent.  On  March  31,  1940, 
there  were  445,487  commissioner  loans,  and  29  percent  of  the 
loans  were  delinquent.  In  some  districts  over  50  i)ercent  of 
the  Federal  loans  were  delinquent. 

TTie  farmers  of  this  country  need  and  deserve  a  farm -loan 
policy  which  wlU  not  only  have  continuation  of  a  fair  rate 
of  interest  but  also  a  permanent  and  definite  long-term 
policy,  so  that  the  borrower  will  know  exactly  what  his  rate 
of  Interest  will  be  and  can  plan  accordingly.  Too  many 
changes  and  too  many  "emergencies"  do  not  make  for  a 
constructive  land-loan  policy. 

Rich,  productive  land  has  been  a  necessity  for  any  great 
nation  of  the  world,  and  it  ever  will  be.    Real  soil  has  always 
made  and  always  will  make  a  great  nation.    Let  us  have  as  the 
first  requisite  a  permanent  loan  policy.    We  should  not  con- 
tinue a  policy  of  40-year  loans  at  3-percent  interest,  fur- 
-^  nishing  100  percent  of  the  purchase  price  to  one  class  of 
borrowers  under  the  Bankhead -Jones  bill,  charge  another 
class  of  borrowers  4  percent  interest  on  10-  to  13-year  loans, 
with  the  loan  based  on  75  percent  of  the  normal  value,  as 
in  the  commissioner  loans,  and  then  charge  another  class  of 
^borrowers  3*2  percent  interest  on  loans  representing  50  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  farms  as  in  the  Federal  land-bank 
loans.    These  agencies  must  be  coordinated  with  equal  rights 
extended  to  each  grou'o.    Any  other  program  is  unjust  and 
unfair  and  Is  not  in  keeping  with  a  program  of  the  greatest 
■  good  for  the  greatest  number,  the  objective  of  every  republic. 
With  all  this  talk  and  political  propaganda  in  regard  to 
the  lower  interest  rate  to  farmers,  it  is  only  fair  to  remind 
you  that  on  July  12,  1937,  the  President  vetoed  the  provi- 
sion for  a  3 '2-percent  interest  rate  for  Federal  land-bank 
loans  and  the  4-percent  interest  rate  on  commissioner  loans. 
On  June  15.  1938.  this  "veto  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  3'2-percent  interest  rate  on  certain  Federal  land- 
""  bank    loans   and   to   provide    a    4-percent    interest    rate    on 
land  bank  commissioner  loans  until  July  1,  1940. "    Congress 
extended  these  rates  over  his  veto. 

The  subsidies  to  agriculture  the  past  7  years  would  have 
paid  off  all  the  Federal  farm  loans,  but  these  subsidies  went 
in  large  sums  to  others  than  actual  farm  people. 

Over  84.000  farm  mortgages  were  foreclosed  during  the 
New  Deal  years.  The  average  loan  of  less  than  $2,500,  saw 
the  driving  of  84,000  fanners  from  their  homes  and  their 
method  of  making  a  living  at  a  time  when  the  New  Deal 
was  appropriating  millions  of  dollars  to  build  dwelling  units 
costing  up  to  $5,600  for  their  city  cousins  who  did  not  pay 
down  1  cent  on  the  home.  In  addition  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury is  called  upon  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  $28,000,000  for 
60  years  to  carry  on  this  city  housing  and  the  New  Deal  is 
now  trying  to  get  an  additional  subsidy  of  $45,000,000  for 
80  years  to  further  this  program. 

TTie  farmers  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  wages  and 
hours  accorded  other  groups,  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
continually  satisfied  with  meager  subsidy  checks  of  $50  or 
less  per  farm  per  year  average  when  farm  products  bring 
but  75  percent  of  parity  and  cause  them  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars loss  per  farm  per  year,  average. 

Twelve-cent  cheese.  10-cent  cotton,  5-cent  hogs  mean  10 
cents  or  less  per  hour  for  the  farmers  of  this  coxmtry.  A 
long-term,  fair-interest-rate,  farm-loan  policy  miAus  so  m.any 
"emergencies."  would  be  a  welcomed  program  for  the  niral 
people  of  America. 


Memorial  Day  Exercises  at   Antietam   Battlefield 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BYRON 

OF  M.\RYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1940 


ADDRESS  OP  JOSEPH  A    CANTREL 


Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Cantrel  at  the  Memorial  Day  exercises,  Antietam 
Battlefield,  Sharpsburg.  Md..  on  May  30.  1940: 

UEMORIAL    DAT    ADDRESS    OF    JOSKTH    A      CAhfTREL    AT    ANTTrTAlf     BATTT.E- 
FIELD.  SHARPSBVRC.    MD  .    MAT    30 

Another  year  ha.s  gone  by:  another  page  of  history  has  turned 
since  last  we  met  here  to  commemoraie  Memorial  Day  at  this 
sacred  spot,  around  the  open  bier  of  our  Nation's  heroes,  to  revere 
the  memory  of  our  soldier  dead 

The  high-sounding  words  and  phrases  then  expres.sed.  well-in- 
tentioned and  well-meant,  were  soon  forgotten,  as  mine  shall  also 
be  before  tomorrow's  dawn  But  should  they  gain  root  for  but  a 
fleeting  hour  to  loose  a  thought  upon  whUh  to  meditate,  my  ml.s- 
slon  here  will  be  fulfilled  and  my  happiness  complete 

Twenty-two  years  ago  I  ob.served  Memorial  Day  close  to  the 
scenes  which  are  recalled  today.  Just  as  did  many  of  the  myriads 
of  our  splendid  American  youths  who  enlisted  In  the  armed  forces 
of  our  country  in  the  World  War  And.  while  I  was  not  one  of 
the  scores  who  were  cited  for  exceptional  bravery,  nor  one  of  the 
many  who  bore  the  ugly  wound.s  of  conflict,  yet  I  served  close  to 
the  thousands  who  went  to  return  no  more 

The  major  portion  of  my  service  in  the  World  War  was  in  con- 
junction with  the  British  Expeditionary-  Forces  in  northern  FYance 
and  Belgium,  in  a  sector  commonly  known  as  Flanders  Fields  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known  and  served  there  under  Col 
Franklin  dOlier.  the  founder  of  the  American  Legion,  born  to  keep 
forever  fresh  the  memories  of  our  soldier  dead  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  have  known  and  enjoyed  too.  the  friendship  of  Col  John 
McCrae.  doctor  and  poet,  patriot  and  hero,  who  died  in  January 
of  1918.  at  Wimereux.  Prance,  not  far  from  the  blood-red  poppies 
which  he  so  immortalized  in  his  noble,  challenging  poem  and 
which  he  wrote  on  a  page  torn  out  of  his  dispatch  book  in  a 
tiny  flrst-aid  dressing  station  cut  Into  the  bank  of  the  Ypres 
Canal,  during  a  lull  in  the  hottest  pha.se  of  the  second  battle  of 
Ypres  That  poem  was  real,  and  so  were  the  singing  larks  and  the 
belching  guns  Every  Armistice  Day  there  Is  a  pilgrimage  to  his 
grave.  Just  as  there  is  on  Memorial  Day  to  this  sacred  spot  of 
Antietam  There  poppies  from  Flanders  are  scattered  upon  his 
grave,  while  a  wounded  English  soldier  reads  the  three  verses  ot 
his  Immortal  poem,  inscribed  on  a  plaque  over  his  grave: 

'In  Flanders  fields  the  popples  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks  still  bravely  singing  fly. 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

"We  are  the  dead!     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved,  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe; 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The    torch      Be   yours  to   hold    it    high! 
II  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  erow 
In  Flanders  flelds." 

Oh.  I  wish  you  could  but  visualize  with  me.  who  has  been  over 

l^^K^H!^^  ^  V^L  ^^!  ^P*"^^  ^^^'^^  '"  Belgium,  with  its  exceedingly 
high  hUls  and  banks  on  either  side.  Colonel  McCrae's  dressine 
station  was  in  a  hole  in  the  foot  of  one  of  the  banks.  Durinl 
periods  of  the  battle  men  who  were  shot  actually  rolled  down  the 
bank  Into  his  dressing  station.  A  few  hundred  yards  awav  were 
the  headquarters  of  a  regiment  and  manv  times  during  the  16-dav 
J?*"^^  "Jfy  "^"^^  ^  '^^^  bur>mg  their  dead  whenever  there  was  a 
luU.  Thus,  the  crosses,  row  on  row.  soon  grew  into  a  eood-slz -d 
cemetery:  and.  Just  as  he  describes  it.  we  often  heard  in  fhe  morn- 
K^f.  i^K^  Singing  high  in  the  air.  between  the  crack  of  the 
shell.?  and  the  reports  cf  the  guns  in  the  nearby  batteries      The 

Tfuruf^f^'l^  '""'f^^^  ^"  '"  .^'^  P*^^'  ^°^^^"-  "e  the  abrupt  and 
startling  contra.'-ts  between  Joy  and  sorrow— life  and  death  The 
red   poppies    symbols   of   sleep,    and    the    hero   dead,    who   will    be 
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Colonel  McCrae  ts  burled  on  rising  ground  above  Wimereux, 
Prance,  from  where  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  across  the  channel  in 
England,  are  plainly  visible  on  sunny  days;  he  rests  in  historic 
ground  upon  which  Napoleon's  Grand  Army  was  encamped.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  he  was  wheeled  to  the  balcony  of  his 
hospital  to  have  a  final  look  across  the  channel  to  England.  And 
as  he  gazed  at  the  silver  cliffs  of  Dover  with  evident  delight  he 
said  quietly,  and  somewhat  sadly.  "Do  you  think  those  people  over 
there  know  the  hell  the  boys  here  are  going  through?"  "I  think 
so  "  replied  the  medical  ofllcer  in  attendance. 

"Tell  them  this,"  he  went  on.  "just  tell  them  this"  and  here  he 
quoted  the  terrible  threat  contained  in  his  famous  poem: 

"  'If  they  break  faith  with  us  who  die,  we  shall  not  sleep.' 

"Tell  them  that,  doctor.  Just  tell  them  that"  And  a  few  days 
later  he  went  forth  to  meet  the  eternal  mystery.  That  was  22 
years  ago. 

And  today,  as  we  look  at  the  cap  sheath  of  these  memorials  all 
about  us.  and  at  the  ensign  of  our  Republic,  in  spirit  we  see  there 
not  merely  the  marble  sepulchres  wherein  lie  the  remains  of  those 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  but  we  see  the  pallid,  stark,  white, 
pitiful,  suffering  faces  of  all  of  them  in  that  shell  hole  cut  in  the 
canal  bank  at  Ypres.  awaiting  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger  of  death  If  we  listen  qvUetly  we  can  hear  faintly,  yet 
distinctly,  their  united  voices  coming  down  out  of  the  atmosphere: 

"We  are  the  dead!  Short  days  ago  we  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sun- 
set glow     Loved,  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie  in  Flanders  fields  ' 

And  can't  you  hear  them  saying  to  you.  fellow  Marylanders,  and 
men  and  women  of  America.  "You  are  the  living,  you  are  privi- 
leged to  be  trained  by  men  and  women  who  have  the  loftiest  con- 
cept of  freedom,  liberty,  justice,  and  equality,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, teach  you  in  the  highest  pooslble  way;  you  are  privileged 
to  have  before  your  eyes  in  the  Uvea  and  memories  of  Maryland  s 
noble  and  lion-hearted  sons  stirring  examples  of  exalted  character 
and  of  iiwplring  patriotism? 

"You  are  the  Inheritors  of  grand  traditions  and  you  enjoy  the 
rich  legacy  cf  unblemished  lives  and  of  golden  d.xds  You  be 
true  to  the  principles  taught  by  our  venerable  American  institu- 
tions, you  stand  as  an  impregnable  force  for  the  security  and 
dignity  of  per«)nal  uprightness,  you  stand  for  the  security  of  your 
home  against  the  malign  powers  that  are  seeking  to  destroy  it; 
you  stand  for  tlie  security  cf  society  against  the  piratic  hordes  that 
are  tolling  for  Its  annihilation,  and  you  stand  for  Justice;  you  stand 
for  individual  liberty  under  the  law,  and  you  stand  for  the  triumph 
of  right  over  might," 

And  can't  you  even  hear  them  whispering  down  to  all  of  us  here 
assembled:  ■'Fellow  Marylanders.  do  you  think  the  men  and  women 
of  our  Nation  now  know  the  hell  we  went  through  for  the  preserva- 
tion cf  these  principles?  "  And  as  each  of  us  quietly,  yet  sub- 
consciously reppond.  "Yes.  I  think  they  do" — we  can  plainly  hear 
the  challenge  they  fairly  hurl  at  us  when  they  shriek: 

"ir  TE  BREAK  FArTH   WTTH  VS  WHO  DIE.  WE  SHALL  NOT  SLEEP" 

Ard  I  know  I  speak  the  .sentiment  of  all  of  us  here  in  answering 
back  to  them:  "Go  back  to  sleep,  heroic  men.  we  shall  keep  faith 
with  you.  We'll  take  up  the  torch  that  you  did  ihrow,  and  we 
slxall  ever  hold  it  high."  and 

"Sleep  on  ye  brave  and  fallen  dead 
Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 
The  herbage  of  thy  grave 

"Nor  shall  your  story  be  forgot 
While  time  her  record  keeps 
And  glcry  guards  this  honored  spot 
Where  valor  proudly  sleeps." 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  HAMILTON 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  address 
of  Chairman  John  Hamilton,  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  before  the  Italian  Republican  League,  Water- 
burj'.  Conn.,  on  June  5,  1940: 


I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
Italian-Republican  League,  for  in  our  veins  runs  the  blood  not 
of  one  nationality  but  of  many  nationalities,  Tlie  greatest  thing 
we  have  in  common  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  of  our  forbears,  whether 
they  came  on  the  Mayflower  or  during  that  great  period  of  immi- 
gration in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  even  later,  came  here  with 
the  hope  of  finding  a  promised  land  wherein  they  could  be  free 
men  leading  a  life  without  being  subjected  to  the  anguish  and 
bloodshed   that  has  wrecked  Europe  for  untold  centuries. 

They  came  here  desiring  to  be  free  men  In  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  Having  found  that  which  they  sought,  our  people  have 
always  tried  to  avoid  conflicts  with  others,  for  we  are  hospitable 
people  who  are  in  no  sense  militant.  Yet  in  the  past  when  we 
have  seen  our  freedom  Jeopardized  we  have  fought — and  bitterly — 
to  maintain  it  even  though  It  has  been  against  our  blood  brothers 
in  Etuope.  Out  of  it  all  we  have  become  a  great  Nation — Indeed 
we  are  a  United  States. 

But  those  things  which  we  possess  that  are  worth  the  while 
have  not  only  been  established  and  preserved  by  force  of  arms, 
they  have  come  into  being  through  a  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment designed  to  bring  to  all  a  good  life. 

Tonight  I  say  to  you.  advisedly,  that  as  we  take  Inventory  we 
can  no  more  afford  to  overlook  the  situation  at  home  than  abroad. 
It  is  of  that  on  which  I  desire  to  speak. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  September  I  returned  from  Europe. 
Since  the  declaration  of  war  I  had  heard  little  news  from  this 
country.  Landing  at  New  York  I  was  surprised  to  have  reporters 
ask  me  if  the  Republican  Party  would  continue  as  an  instrument 
of  politics — whether  I  thought  it  might  be  possible  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  support  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  candidate  for 
the  third  term,  and  finally  what  did  I  think  of  the  proposals  for  a 
coalition 

I  said  that  I  believed  the  two-party  system  was  necessary  to  our 
form  of  government.  I  stated  that  this  system  was  as  firmly 
grounded  in  our  conception  of  government  as  though  It  was  writ- 
ten Into  the  Constitution  itself.  Furthermore,  I  said  that  if  but 
one  leadership  or  one  party  were  left  in  the  field  to  do  as  he  or  It 
saw  fit,  without  check  or  curb,  we  should  have  lost  the  representa- 
tive system  of  government  and  replaced  It  by  one-man  rule — call 
It   what   you    will. 

As  the  months  went  by  and  we  became  more  accustomed  to  the 
thought  of  a  Europe  at  war.  we  regained  our  composure  and  took 
a  more  normal  attitude  towards  politics  and  government.  In  the 
3  or  4  months  preceding  the  first  week  of  May  of  this  year  there 
were  many  elections,  and  particularly  elections  to  fill  vacancies  In 
the  National  House  of  Representatives.  The  Republican  Party  lost 
none  of  these  byelections  and  in  practically  each  of  them  the 
Republican  majorities  were  increased  over  the  elections  of  1938b 
In  other  words,  the  people  reaffirmed  their  belief  in  the  two-party 
system — they  echoed  by  their  ballots  their  belief  in  a  strong  oppo- 
sition party  and  they  forecasted  Republican  success  in  the  national 
election  of  1940 

Suddenly  in  the  early  part  of  May  the  mechanized  forces  of  the 
German  Reich  undertook  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 
They  swept  over  the  Low  Countries,  beating  back  the  French  and 
British  to  the  Somme  and  to  the  channel.  As  the  effectiveness  of 
the  German  war  machine  became  apparent — as  peace-loving  people 
were  crushed  .ruthlessly  beneath  its  onrushing  power,  and  as  we 
saw  those  governments  which  are  more  nearly  like  ours  than  any 
others  threatened  with  defeat  and  possible  extinction,  our  national 
sympathies  were  not  only  aroused  to  a  greater  extent  than  before, 
but  we  took  inventory  at  home  to  ascertain  our  own  ability  to 
defend  our  interests,  particularly  In  the  Americas. 

These  perfectly  normal  reactions  were  unfortunately  accompanied 
by  subtle  and  insidious  suggestions  made  for  purely  political  rea- 
sons. As  in  the  fall  of  1939.  the  wheels  of  political  propaganda 
began  to  turn.  Men  who  were  more  interested  in  using  our  press- 
ing problems  as  springboards  for  their  personal  ambitions  than  In 
solving  instant  questions  sought  to  stir  up  our  people  with  thoughts 
and  suggestions  which  would  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party.  Once  again  we  heard  the  same  ques- 
tions as  in  September. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  they  said,  to  postpone  our  national  con- 
vention? Why  not  accept  the  President  as  the  candidate  of  both 
parties?  Again  there  were  those  who  suggested  that  we  should  have 
a  coalition,  and  even  some  who  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 
Indefinite  postponement  of  the  1940  election. 

Many  who  in  their  anxiety  Joined  in  these  suggestions  did  not  see 
the  Implications  of  such  a  movement. 

They  did  not  realize  that  to  follow  such  a  course  would  be  to 
bring  about  here  that  form  of  government  that  has  created  chaos 
In  Europe.  They  did  not  sense  that  it  was  the  most  insidious  kind 
of  politics  that  dictated  the  thoughts  of  those  who  were  attempting 
to  sow  such  seeds.  They  did  not  realize  that  to  foUow  those  sug- 
gestions would  destroy  the  only  check  upon  the  present  admin- 
istration and  would  leave  it.  or.  more  aptly,  its  leader,  accountable 
to  none,  not  even  the  people  for  whose  benefit  this  Government  Is 
supposed  to  exist. 

But.  fortunately,  there  were  men  of  foresight  who  immediately 
perceived  the  consequences  of  such  a  course.  Nonpartisan  publica- 
tions and  able  and  intelligent  writers  realized  the  inherent  dangers 
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Involved,  and  these  dangers  were  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people.  Within  our  own  ranks  there  were  men  who 
appreciated  both  the  reasons  and  the  possible  results  of  such  tactics 
and  they  spoke  their  minds  instantly  and  forcibly.  We  may  be  glad 
of  the  action  taken  In  that  regard  by  our  Members  In  Congress,  our 
Oovernors,  and  by  such  leaders  In  the  party  as  Governor  L>andon 
and  Herbert  Hoover.  Because  of  the  position  which  these  men  have 
taken — by  reason  of  the  reaction  of  our  party  members  and  the 
public  as  a  whole — I  am  able  to  say  tonight  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  that  our  party  will  continue  as  a  vig- 
orous and  effective  force  in  the  body  politic  of  this  country,  and  that 
In  preparation  for  the  leadership  which  it  will  soon  assume  and  In 
carrying  out  Its  present  obligation  as  the  minority  party.  Its  leaders 
will  voice  their  honest  opinion  on  the  questions  of  the  day. 

This  they  will  do  despite  the  whining  of  those  who  hope  to  hide 
their  failures  of  the  past — their  shortcomings  with  regard  to  their 
present  tasks — under  the  cloak  that  any  criticism  is  unpatriotic.  If 
honest  crltictsm  cannot  be  made  of  this  administration — if  the  Re- 
publican leadership  Is  not  at  liberty  to  advise  as  to  the  future  conduct 
01  our  affairs — If  that  leadership  Is  not  free  to  protest  a  course  which 
they  believe  is  not  for  the  country's  best  interests — then  the  cause 
has  already  been  lost.  Lost  not  through  the  invasion  of  our  land  by 
hostile  troops  but  by  oiir  giving  up  the  greatest  gift  of  democracy, 
the  freedom  of  speech. 

Many  of  those  who  would  do  away  with  our  normal  political 
activities  because  of  the  present  emergency  seemingly  desire  to  apply 
this  elimination  of  politics  by  continuing  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  the  office 
of  the  Presidency. 

They  blandly  refer  to  the  old  adage  that  one  should  not  change 
horses  in  midstream.  But  this  emergency  or  stream  to  which  they 
refer  arises  primarily  from  the  present  European  sittiatlon.  Ad- 
mittedly our  stream  is  not  as  swift  nor  our  emergency  as  acute 
as  that  which  confronts  the  British  and  the  French.  But  they 
had  no  qualms  In  violating  old  adages,  for  they  not  only  saw 
fit  to  change  their  government  in  midstream,  but  when  that 
stream  was  turned  into  a  torrent  by  reason  of  the  present 
German  invasion,  they  also  removed  the  active  commanders  of 
their  armed  forces. 

They  recognized  that  the  test  of  the  right  of  anyone  to  remain 
in  the  public  service  lies  In  his  continued  usefulness  to  the  state. 
It  is  a  fair  test  and  one  that  we  may  well  apply  to  our  present 
situation.  I  believe  that  we  in  America,  faced  by  no  such  dangers 
as  confront  the  BrltUh  and  the  French,  cannot  have  become  so 
lacking  In  balance — so  dependent  upon  a  single  man  or  a  single 
group  of  men — that  we  will  continue  to  entrust  our  future  to 
those  who  have  proven  themselves  unfitted  to  nm  the  affairs  of 
this  Nation  simply  that  we  may  comply  with  an  age-old  adage 
If  adages  are  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  let  me  suggest  one — when 
a  horse  flounders  in  midstream  It  la  better  to  abandon  him  even 
though  one  has  to  swim  to  shore. 

It  is  m  the  belitf  it  is  my  right  as  an  American  citizen  to  speak 
n^nkly  and  that  It  U  my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  do  so.  that  I  approach  the  question  with  which  ovu-  people 
are  most  concerned  today.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram which  18  now  pending  before  the  Congress  and  which  will  be 
uppermost  In  our  minds  for  many  months  to  come 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  gratification  I  am  able  to  say  to  you 
tonight  that  not  only  in  this  period  of  emergency  but  throughout 
the  last  7  years  the  Republican  leadership  in  and  out  of  the  Congress 
has  supported  the  defense  program  of  the  administration,  and  today 
It  Is  ftilly  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  that  face  us 
The  Republican  leadership  recognizes  the  urgent  need  of  carrying 
out  In  the  most  efBclent  and  economical  manner  and  at  the  utmost 
speed  an  adequate  program  for  defense.  But  It  has  expressed  the 
conviction  that  such  a  program  can  only  be  carried  on  through  the 
establishment  of  the  highest  degree  of  cooperation  between  indus- 
trial management  and  labor  and  government.  We  are  fully  satis- 
fled  that  both  Industry  and  labor  are  ready  to  play  their  part  In 
such  an  endeavor,  but  we  believe  also  that  It  Is  essential  for  govern- 
ment, and  the  leaders  of  government,  to  give  the  inspiration  and 
the  leadership  If  such  an  endeavor  Is  to  be  at  all  effective. 

If  there  Is  one  requisite  of  such  leadership  in  times  like  the 
present  It  is  utter  frankness  with  the  public.  Indeed  unless  the 
public  Is  fvilly  informed  of  otir  present  situation,  we  may  not  obtain 
the  cooperation  which  we  all  seek. 

It  may  be  emt>arrasstng  to  the  President  that,  after  having  warned 
the  country  for  at  least  3  years  of  the  imminence  of  a  Eureopean 
war,  and  after  having  spent  t7,000.000,000  on  armaments  during  his 
term  of  office,  that  It  shovild  suddenly  develop,  through  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ranking  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  that  we  are 
pitifully  unprepared,  particularly  in  those  mechanized  Instruments 
through  which  war  is  now  wa^ed.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
the  country  to  have  been  apprised  of  these  facts  throtigh  a  candid 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  President  himself. 

It  was  not  In  the  interest  of  frankness  few  the  President,  In  his  last 
fireside  chat,  to  summarize  the  condition  of  ovir  national  defense 
by  referring  to  aircraft,  antiaircraft  guna,  tanks,  and  other  modem 


weapons  of  war  by  bulking  In  his  report  not  only  those  weapons 
which  are  on  hand  but  those  which  In  his  own  words  are  "on  order  " 
Honesty  required  that  the  distinction  between  weapons  available 
for  use  and  those  on  order  should  have  been  clearly  made.  Weapons 
which  are  "on  order"  will  not  defend  the  United  States  of  America 
any  more  than  those  which  are  "on  order"  here  for  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments were  able  to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  troops  who  were 
sacrificed  in  Flanders  Field. 

Immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  War  Resources  Board,  made  up  of  eminent  leaders  of 
both  industry  and  labor  Substantially  2  months  later  that  Board 
made  a  report  to  the  President  of  its  findings  in  connection  not  only 
with  the  state  of  preparedness  of  this  country  but  as  to  such  steps 
as  It  deemed  necessary  to  establish  an  effective  approach  to  the 
question  of  national  defense. 

Time  after  time  the  Republican  leaders  In  the  House  and  Senate 
have  asked  that  this  report  be  made  public,  but  the  President  has 
not  seen  fit  to  let  the  Nation  have  the  benefit  of  the  findings  of 
the  Board.  Inasmuch  as  more  than  6  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  filing  of  this  report,  it  would  be  Interesting  to  know  whether  or 
not  it  may  not  have  contained  proposals  and  suggestions  which 
would  have  been  helpful  at  the  time  the  report  was  made  The 
spirit  of  frankness  of  which  I  speak  would  have  been  aided  mate- 
rially had  that  report  been  made  public,  and  the  errors  of  the 
administration,  if  any,  admitted. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  President  saw  fit  to  Inject  Into  his 
fireside  chat  the  question  of  partlfan  politics.  This  he  did  when 
he  attempted  to  compare  the  present  status  of  our  armed  forces 
under  his  administration  with  the  7  years  preceding  1933.  The 
President  knows  full  well  that  the  two  periods  are  not  comparable. 
In  the  7  years  preceding  1933  the  world  was  still  attempting  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  disarmament  Instituted  under  a  Republican 
President  in  1922  a  program  which  was  wholeheartedly  endorsed 
by  the  Democrats  in  their  platform  of  1932.  and  which  by  their 
action  was  made  a  nonpartisan  question 

There  was  during  that  period  no  foreign  policy  evident  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  which  would  threaten  to  embroil  the  world 
in  war.  Indeed,  there  was  no  condition  in  the  world  which  allows 
that  period  to  be  compared  with  the  7  years  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. As  late  as  January  3.  1936.  Mr.  Roosevelt  boasted. 
"We  have  sought  with  earnestness  in  every  possible  way  to  limit 
world  armaments  and  to  obtain  the  p>eaceful  solution  of  disputes 
among  all  nations."  If  Mr  Roosevelt  could  say  that  after  the 
developments  since  1933  in  Europe,  how  can  he  possibly,  in  good 
faith,  charge  against  Republican  administrations  having  adopted 
a  similar  attitude  prior  to  1933? 

There  is  one  more  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  In  thte  con- 
nection, and  that  has  to  do  with  Mr  Roosevelt's  implication!*  In- 
deed his  direct  statements,  that  the  Republican  Party  was  not  alive 
to  the  question  of  needed  armaments  when  It  was  in  power,  and 
that  under  Its  last  administration  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were 
allowed  to  sink  to  a  low  ebb.  This  charge  cannot  t>e  made  in 
reason,  and  surely  not  in  good  faith,  for  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1932  the  Republican  administration  was  openly  condemned 
becau.se  of  the  amount  of  money  which  It  was  spending  on  the 
armed  forces  of  thi.s  country  I  call  your  attention  to  the  words  of 
tha*.  platform      It  reads  as  follows: 

"We  advocate  a  Navy,  an  Army  adequate  for  national  defense. 
based  upon  a  survry  of  all  fac's  affecting  existing  establlshmen's, 
that  the  people  in  time  of  peace  may  not  be  burdened  by  an  cTp<-ndi- 
ture  fast  approaching  a  billion  dollars  annually  " 

That  was  a  direct  condemnation  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Republican  administration  That  was  the  platform  on  which  Mr 
Roosevelt  said  he  stood  100  percent  How.  then  can  he  face  the 
people  of  this  country  and  state  that  the  Republican  Party  was 
derelict  in  its  obligations  as  to  national  defense' 

There  Is  In  this  country  a  demand  that  partisan  politics  insofar 
a«i  any  matter  Is  concerned  which  affects  the  security  of  th's  Nation 
should  be  laid  aside  The  Republican  Party  has  .strictly  adhered  to 
such  a  course,  and  it  has  the  right  to  expect  that  much  at  least 
from  the  present  admirustration.  It  has  the  right  to  believe  that 
no  group  In  ofDce  or  out  wUl  attempt  to  achieve  behind  a  screen  of 
a  program  of  national  defense  political  advantages  which  they  h.ive 
not  been  able  to  achieve  under  other  circiunstances  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  coordination  in  industry  and  labor  as  the  most  efTe-- 
tlve  means  of  bringing  their  facilities  into  mesh  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  obviously  we  must  have  political  coordination  to  the 
same  end. 

To  that  coordination  the  Republican  Party  is  pledged  by  every 
word  of  its  leadership  and  by  its  record  in  the  past.        "         '  ' 

To  that  coordination  It  will  stand  pledged  In  the  future  It  only 
asks  that  It  retain  the  right  of  constructive  criticism  to  bring  the 
facts  before  the  people  of  this  Nation  ao  that  they  may  Judec  the 
situation  as  It  is.  but.  above  all.  that  the  President  of  the  Un'ted 
States  shall  not  seek  to  cover  up  the  deficiencies  of  his  administra- 
tion through  partisan  politics  at  Ita  worst.  "^^^^xiioci* 
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When  at  the  outset  the  President  indicated  that  he  would  carry 
out  the  defense  program  through  the  present  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Morgenthau. 
Mr.  Ickes,  and  Mr  Hopkins,  the  Republican  leadership  protested 
vigorously  against  such  a  course  on  his  part. 

That  protest  w.is  echoed  by  the  country,  for  there  were  none  who 
had  any  doubt  but  that  the  men  whom  the  President  had  men- 
tioned were  totally  lacking  In  any  qualifications  for  the  tasks 
to  which  he  proposed  to  assign  them.  Why  were  they  not  quali- 
fied? 

One  had  spent  his  entire  life  as  a  social  worker  until  he  was 
put  into  the  department  of  government  having  charge  of  com- 
merce and  business,  another  was  a  gentleman  farmer  before 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  country's  finances. 

The  third  was  a  Chicago  lawyer  and  professional  reformer  None 
of  these,  as  far  as  the  record  shows,  has  ever  had  any  practical 
experience  in  industry  or  business.  So  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  Idea  of  letting  these  men  carry  out  the  program 
and  told  the  country  he  was  going  to  set  up  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  take  charge  of  producing  the  war  munitions  our  country 
needs  so  badly 

But  again  Republicans  pointed  out  that  Mr  Roosevelt  hnd  only 
gone  half  of  the  way.  that  advisory  commissions  led  to  futile  ds- 
cussion  and  confusion,  whereas  the  present  situation  calls  lor 
action.  So  again  Mr  Roosevelt  ^*-as  forced  to  retreat  by  the  very 
weight  of  the  evidence  against  him.  and  I.  for  one,  am  very  happy 
to  learn  today  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposes  to  give  tome  real  au- 
thority to  two  of  the  Industrialists  that  he  has  called  into  the 
governmental  service. 

My  one  hope  is  that  these  men  will  be  permitted  to  do  the  Job 
without  Intermeddling  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  already 
proven  their  InefBclency  in  the  last  7  years 

It  Is  quite  all  right  for  the  President  to  set  up  a  beard  or  group 
of  men  to  make  for  efficiency  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  re- 
armament program  of  this  country,  but  after  all  this  Board  is  not 
free  from  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  free  from  the 
eflects  of  those  laws  upon  both  industry  and  labor  So  that  it 
seems  to  me  we  mii^ht  well  ask  the  President  if  further  steps  are 
not  to  be  taken  which  will  render  the  work  of  the  Board  more 
effective 

In  this  connection  would  It  not.  Mr.  President,  aid  the  very 
program  which  you  advocate  if  you  were  to  request  of  tlic  Con- 
gress amendments  to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  which  would  make 
i:  easier  to  obtain  capital  for  the  expansion  of  those  industries 
which  are  to  be  called  uix>n  to  manufacture  and  produce  much  of 
the  needed  arms  and  munitions? 

Do  you  not  believe  that  you  should  take  notice  of  the  hearings 
which  were  held  In  connection  with  the  Investigation  of  the 
National  Lalxir  Relations  Board,  and  move  promptly  by  legislation 
or  otherwise  to  see  that  that  Board  is  so  constituted  that  it  will  be 
an  agency,  not  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  any  single 
labor  group,  but  for  all  laixir  and  for  employers  as  well? 

Inasmuch  as  your  program  looks  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
air  force  second  to  none,  would  It  not  be  wtII  to  revoke  your 
recent  order  placing  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  under  a  political 
agency  and  let  it  operate  as  it  did  in  the  past,  free  from  political 
interference  and  for  the  best  interests  of  an  industry  which  is  now 
so  vital? 

Finally,  do  you  not  think  that  you  would  gain  a  greater  coopera- 
tion from  industry  as  a  whole  if  those  men  in  your  Cabinet  who, 
time  after  time,  have  attacked  the  business  of  this  country  were 
replaced  by  men  in  whom  business  and  the  public  would  have 
confidence,  and  who  by  their  past  experience  have  proven  them- 
selves fitted  to  carry  out  the  greatly  accentuated  responsibilities  of 
the  moment? 

These  suggestions  are  not  offered  In  the  spirit  of  criticism  of  that 
which  has  gone  on  before.  These  suggestions  are  made  with  the 
thought  that  the  errors  of  the  past  may  be  corrected  and  utilized 
to  avoid  similar  errors  In  the  futtu-e. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LEWIS  COMPTON.  ASSISTANT  SECRFTARY 

OF  THE  NAVY 


Mr.  BYRON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  at  the 
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Honorable  Lewis  Cotnpton,  Assistant  Secretarj'  of  the  Navy, 
at  Antietam  Battlefield.  May  30,  1940: 

My  fellow  Legionnaires,  distinguished  guests,  and  residents  of 
Washington  County.  1  year  ago  today  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  participating  in  the  Memorial  Day  services  of  the  Moriss-Frock 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  at  Hagerstown.  When  Congressman 
Byron  told  me  that  your  post  had  been  designated  to  conduct  the 
services  here  today  at  historic  Antietam.  and  had  extended  an  Invi- 
tation  to   me  to   be  with   you   again.   I   welcomed   the   opportunity. 

Here  on  this  field.  78  years  ago.  American  manhood  rose  to  a 
pinnacle  of  heroism  never  surpassed  In  all  history.  The  names  of 
the  gallant  dead  of  both  armies  are  Indelibly  inscribed  upon  the 
Imperishable  and  glorious  pages  of  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

The  observance  of  Memorial  Day  this  year,  above  all  other  years. 
has  a  greater  significance  than  ever  before.  We  thank  Almighty 
God  that  our  beloved  country  is  at  peace  In  a  world  gone  mad — 
aflame  with  undeclared  war  and  frightful  invasion  of  peace-loving 
neutral  nations.  There  is  in  progress  today  in  Europe  a  battle, 
which  may  be  the  greatest  in  all  history,  the  results  of  which  may 
well  change  the  destiny  of  the  entire  world. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  the  immediate  future  may  bring.  In 
these  ominous  days  war  clouds  gather  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Our  country  must  be  strong,  for  the  weak  have  perished.  One  year 
ago  today  I  spoke  to  you  on  the  topic  The  Navy  Builds  for  Peace. 
That  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  12  months  ago.  In  fact,  within  the 
past  several  weeks,  the  Congress  has  enabled  the  Navy  to  see  its 
way  clear  to  step  up  its  building  program  and  quickly  increase  its 
degree  of  preparedness  to  an  extent  not  realized  for  years. 

Let  none  misunderstand  this  salient  point:  The  Navy  builds  for 
peace.  We  covet  no  other  country,  but.  if  others  covet  us,  the 
strength  of  our  Navy  is  the  basic  deterrent  to  any  contemplated 
invasion  of  our  shores. 

The  United  States  of  America  must  be  ready  if  and  when  It  is 
challenged.  We  can  be  ready  if  we  will,  but  time  is  of  the 
essence. 

Oxir  Navy.  now.  as  always,  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  It  must 
be  fully  prepared  immediately  an  emergency  arises.  It  must  be 
strong  enough  and  large  enough  to  defeat  any  enemy  or  any  pos- 
sible combination  of  enemies,  who  may  seek  to  dominate  otir 
I    shores. 

You  all  know  that  during  the  decade  preceding  1933  ovu"  Navy 
was  permitted  to  fall  to  such  an  estate  that  Instead  of  being  the 
largest  in  the  world  it  was  a  poor  fourth  in  under-aged  fighting 
ships.  Great  Britain  had  138;  Japan.  184;  France.  124;  and  the 
United  States  only  101.  Almost  Immediately  upon  taking  office 
President  Roo.^evelt  initiated  action,  and  the  Congress  appro- 
priated funds,  for  increasing  the  United  States  Navy,  to  the  end 
that   this  Nation   might  once  again  have  a  navy  second  to  none. 

since  1933.  130  naval  vessels,  both  combatant  and  auxiliary, 
have  been  placed  in  commission  in  the  United  Staes  Navy.  Sixty- 
six  additional  are  actually  on  the  building  ways,  and,  in  addition, 
the  Naval  appropriation  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year  Is  expected  to 
provide  for  the  commencement  of  24  additional  vessels,  making  a 
total — projected,   building,  and   in  commission — of  220  vessels. 

While  the  war  clouds  darkened  the  skies  and  since  the  storm 
of  war  has  come  with  all  its  fury,  the  Navy  Department  has 
exerted  every  possible  effort  to  speed  up  its  shipbuilding  program. 
At  the  present  time  ships  are  being  completed  as  far  as  6  and 
8  months  in  advance  of  the  specified  contract  time.  This  repre- 
sente  suF>erhuman  effort,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Navy,  but 
also  on  the  part  of  Industry  and  labor,  to  whom  the  thanks  of 
all  our  people  are  due. 

But  it  is  never  enough  that  only  certain  component  parts  of 
this  great  democracy  function  alertly  for  preparedness  and  peace. 
Today  we  will  all  agree  that  the  past  few  weeks  in  Europe  have 
been  a  frightful  example  of  the  present-day  tragedy  of  faith  In 
altruistic  treaties,  and  the  dreadful  cost  of  un preparedness. 

To  my  mind  the  hour  has  struck  when  Americans  must  knit 
the  sinews  of  national  military  and  naval  strength  with  our  com- 
mercial, labor,  industrial,  and  social  life  In  a  manifest  determina- 
tion that  our  democracy  shall  survive  the  world  chaos  and  the 
period  of  adjustment  that  must  follow.  To  do  this  there  can  be 
no  weak  links  in  our  American  chain  of  strength.  Our  only  hcpe 
is  singleness  of  purpose  and  unity  of  effort.  Without  this  practical 
idealism  we  are  appallingly  vulnerable  to  a  coalition  attack — attack 
from  within  as  well  as  from  without. 

Never  before  in  our  history  did  "united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall" 
mean  as  much  as  It  does  today  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Make  no  mistake,  our  fleet  Is  ready.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Honorable  Charles  Edison,  has  but  recently  returned  from  an 
inspection  of  the  Unlt^  States  Fleet  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
witnessed  the  maneuvers  off  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  During  that 
time  Mr.  Edison  was  aboard  six  different  types  of  fighting 
ships,  from  which  he  observed  the  fleet  problem.  He  reported 
that  th©  performance  of  these  vessels,  the  smartness  and  precision 
of  their  crews.  Indicated  clearly  to  him  that  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  our  Navy  is  fully  Justified.    I  can  assure  you 
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that,  ship  for  ship  and  man  for  man,  our  Navy  Is  the  equal  to. 
If  rot  the  superior  of,  any  navy  In  the  world.  Ovir  new  ships  and 
our  aircraft  are  of  the  very  best,  and  there  has  been  no  let-down 
In  our  high  standards  of  personnel  and  training. 

However,  we  have  neither  enough  ships  nor  planes  nor  men 
to  meet  the  threats  that  are  looming.  The  Congress  has  Just  en- 
acted emergency  legislation  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
Navy.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Navy  Department  will  scrupu- 
lously and  frugally,  but  without  delay,  use  the  moneys  provided 


to  the  end  that  every  dollar  of  taxpayers'  money  will  produce  a 
dollar's  worth  of  national  security 

I  know  that  here,  on  the  fields  of  Antletam,  It  is  not  necessary 
to  adjure  you  to  keep  the  torch  of  patriotism  burning  brightly. 
By  your  very  presence  you  rededicate  yourselves  to  the  Ideals  of 
your  country  and  mine. 

We  who  enjoy  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  democracy  mu.st  unite 
In  the  common  cause  of  preserving  that  freedom  and  liberty.  A 
united  America  will  forever  preserve  these  heritages. 
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